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PREFACE   TO   VOLUME  V. 


THIS  volume  contains  the  words  beginning  with  the  letters  H,  I,  J,  K.     Including  the  Main  words,  to 
which  separate  articles  are  allotted,  the  special  Combinations  or  compounds,  explained  and  illustrated 
under  the  Main  words,  and  the  Subordinate  entries  of  obsolete  and  variant  forms  entered  in  their  alphabetical 
places,  with  a  reference  to  the  Main  words  under  which  they  are  treated  and  illustrated,  the  number  of  words 
amounts  to  32,700.     The  Combinations  of  simple  and  obvious  meaning,  of  which  lists  are  given  under  the 
Main  words,   without  further   explanation,  but   in   most   cases   with   illustrative   quotations,   number  4,318 
more,  raising  the  actual  total  of  words  treated  in  the  volume  to  37,018. 
These  words  are  thus  distributed  among  the  four  letters : 


Subordinate  Special  Obvious 

words.  Combinations.          Combinations. 


M.  .^UDoramate  special  UDVIOUS  T«*.,I  i 

am  words.  ,-. — "T.  ,  f, — ,  lotal'. 


H  (516  pages)  8,900  2,145  2,260  2,708  16,013 

I    (53°     ,.    )  ",35°  ',636  683  778  14,447 

J   ("6     ,.    )  :,727  402  441  4'9  2,989 

K(ii2      „     )  1,577  »,°84  495  4'3  3,569 

Total  23,554  5,267  3,879  4>3iS  37,018 

Considered  as  to  their  status  in  the  language,  the  Main  words  are  distinguished  approximately  into 
those  native  or  fully  naturalized,  and  still  current,  those  now  obsolete  (marked  f).  and  those  considered  as 
alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized  (marked  ||).  The  distribution  of  the  Main  words  is  as  follows  : 

Current.  Obsolete.  Alien.  Total  2. 

H  7,061  1,463  376  8,900 

I  7,847  3,333  17°  ",35° 

J  1,361  280  86  1,727 

K  1,098  267  212  1,577 

Total  17,367  5,343  844  23.554 

The  differing  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  words  here  tabulated  reflect  the  different  parts 
played  by  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  as  initial  letters  in  English.  H  is,  on  the  whole,  a  normal  letter,  containing 
the  usual  proportion  of  old  words,  Old  English  and  French,  with  additions  from  all  the  sources  that 
normally  contribute  to  the  English  vocabulary,  none  of  these  being  in  excess,  unless,  perhaps,  the  modern 
learned  words  from  Greek ;  it  contains  no  Latin  prefix.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  the  words  formed 
with  the  Latin  prefixes  in-  (il-,  im-,  ir-),  inter-,  intra-,  intro-,  is  preponderatingly  Latinic.  Hence,, 
whereas  in  the  Bosworth-Toller  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  H  occupies  five  times  as  many  pages  as  I,  in 
the  modern  English  dictionary  I  requires  rather  more  pages  than  H.  But  few  of  these  Latinic  words  are 

1  If  to  these  be  added  the  words  in  Volumes  I-IV,  we  have  for  the  contents  of  the  first  eleven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  following  figures : 

M  .  Subordinate  Special  Obvious  Total 

Mam  words.  words.  Combinations.  Combinations. 

106,698  22,658  19,397  18,481  167,234 

8  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  an  1  with  some  more  recent  lexicographical  works  the  following  statistics  have 
been  carefully  compiled  for  these  letters  : 

'  Funk's  Standard.'  Here. 

9,630  16,013 

7,846  M,447 

1,730  2,989 

2,°7 '  3,569 

999  i2,uS 

894  I2,i33 

198  2?429 

177  2,474 

1.3*7  59>776 

Number  of  illustrative  quotations  -j  ^  "^  ''^  f^|° 

IK  665  557  1,505  229  12,340 

The  quotations  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  are,  II  4,500,  1  6,195,  J  901,  K  6154. 


Johnson. 

Cassell's 
'  Encyclopaedic.' 

'  Century  '  Diet. 

(H 

i,533 

6,853 

9,690 

Total  words  recorded 

il 

2,012 
299 
205 

6,630 
1,338 
I,4I2 

2,064 

Words  illustrated  by  quotations 

(!' 
it 

1,194 

'5° 

1,898 
322 

3,357 
3,961 

595 

/H 

4,15° 

3,084 

8,349 

VI 
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old  enough  in  the  language  to  have  sustained  any  phonetic  or  even  orthographic  change,  and  few  of  them  are 
of  the  kind  (simple  substantives)  that  readily  form  compounds ;  hence,  the  number  of  variant  forms  requiring 
to  be  registered  as  '  subordinate  words',  and  especially  of  ' combinations ',  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 
On  the  other  hand  a  great  number  of  the  words  that  have  been  at  various  times  derived  or  formed  from 
Latin,  have  failed  to  become  permanent  constituents  of  the  language  ;  they  have  again  gone  out  of  use  ; 
hence,  the  '  obsolete  words '  in  I  are  disproportionately  numerous.  J  and  K  are  imperfect  letters  ;  more 
than  half  the  words  which  would  belong  to  them  phonetically,  are  actually  spelt  with  G  and  C ;  hence  they 
are  lexicographically  among  the  small  letters.  Also,  they  were  not  properly  Old  English  letters  ;  but  J 
contains  old  words  from  or  through  French,  while  K  was  substituted  in  early  Middle  English  for  Old  English 
C  'hard'  before  e,  i  (y)  and  «.  The  proportion  of ' combinations '  in  J  and  K  is  somewhat  normal,  as  is  also 
that  of '  subordinate  words '  in  J  ;  but  in  K,  owing  to  so  many  C  words  having  variants  in  K,  the  proportion 
of '  subordinate  words'  is  enormously  large,  three  times  as  great  as  in  H  and  J,  and  five  times  as  great  as  in  I. 
Both  letters  contain  a  very  large  number  of  words  adopted  from  Oriental,  African,  American,  Australian,  and 
Oceanic  languages  (these  being  phonetically  usually  written  with  J  and  K,  in  preference  to  G  and  C) ;  hence, 
the  'alien  words  '  in  J  are  proportionally  thrice  as  many  as  in  I,  and  one-fourth  more  than  in  H  ;  and  in  K 
three-and-a-half  times  as  many  as  in  H,  and  seven  times  as  many  as  in  I.  In  those  pages  of  K  which  contain 
the  non-English  initial  combinations  Ka-,  Kh-,  KI-,  Ko-,  Kr-,  Kit-,  Ky-,  these  exotic  words  may  be  thought 
to  superabound  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  easy  to  double  their  number,  if  every  such  word  occurring  in  English 
books,  or  current  in  the  English  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  had  been  admitted  ;  our  constant  effort  has 
been  to  keep  down,  rather  than  to  exaggerate,  this  part  of  'the  white  man's  burden.' 

Many  workers  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  this  volume.  In  addition  to  the  volunteer  Readers, 
by  whom  so  many  of  the  quotations  have  been  collected,  and  of  whom  the  chief  have  been  mentioned 
in  Vol.  I,  the  services  have  to  be  recorded  of  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  of  the  White  House,  Crossings,  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith,  who  at  an  early  period  arranged  the  materials  for  Ho-  alphabetically  and  chronologically,  and  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Longden,  of  Hook  Green.  Marple,  Stockport,  who  did  the  same  for  those  of  Hu-  and  HY-.  The 
sub-editing  of  HA-  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  who,  however,  at  his  death,  had  only 
partially  put  the  quotations  in  order  as  far  as  Har-.  A  portion  of  HE-,  including  Head  and  its  derivatives, 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Fitz-Gibbon,  of  49  Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  The  materials  for  Hi-  were  skilfully 
sub-edited  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  of  Liverpool ;  parts  of  Ho-  and  HY-,  Hoo-  to  Horus,  Hyp-  to  Hyz-,  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Peto  ;  another  part  of  HO-,  Has-  to  Hoz-,  and  the  whole  of  Hu-  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Noel 
Woods,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Woods ;  part  of  HY-  to  Hym-,  by  Miss  M.  Quick,  Clifton.  The  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  materials  (with  the  exception  of  the  pronominal  words)  were  sub-edited  between  1883  and  1890,  by 
E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  Society,  who  subsequently  also  (1895-8) 
revised  and  re-subedited  the  greater  part  of  the  letter.  For  preliminary  assistance  with  I  we  are  indebted 
mainly  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  of  Further  Barton,  near  Cirencester,  and  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Rupert  Morris,  D.D.,  the  former  having  sub-edited  most  of  the  materials  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Into,  the  latter  the  remainder  from  Intra  onward.  A  section  from  Inconccalable  to  Indiscriminate  was 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden,  now  Master  of  Queen's  College  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  before 
he  left  England  in  1887  ;  and  a  small  portion  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  Rivers  Lodge,  Harpenden.  The  whole 
of  the  letter  I  was  subsequently  revised,  with  incorporation  of  new  quotations,  by  Miss  Brown,  whose  work 
•at  the  materials  for  this  letter  thus  extended  from  1887  to  1900.  The  materials  for  J  were,  at  an  early 
stage  (1882-6),  arranged  by  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Gregor,  D.D.,  of  Pitsligo  ;  the  whole  was  subsequently 
(1896-9)  sub-edited,  with  much  addition  of  material  and  investigation  of  difficult  points,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Mount,  M.A.,  Oxford.  The  materials  for  K  were  originally  put  in  order  for  the  Philological  Society  by 
Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  now  Lord  Aldenham  ;  they  have  been  sub-edited  for  us  during  1892-3,  and  again  in 
1899-1900,  with  great  research  into  the  literary  history  of  the  Oriental  words,  by  Mr.  Brandreth.  No  fewer 
than  five  of  these  excellent  helpers  have  passed  away  without  seeing  the  printed  sheets  of  any  portion  of  the 
letters  at  which  they  worked  ;  of  their  esteemed  services,  as  of  those  of  the  survivors  above-named,  and 
especially  of  those  of  Mr.  Brandreth,  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Mount,  whose  assistance  has  been  so 
continuous  and  so  effective,  the  heartiest  acknowledgement  is  now  made. 

In  the  proof  stage  we  have  again  to  record  the  help  of  (alas!  that  it  should  be  necessary  so  to  describe 
him)  the  late  Fitzedward  Hall,  D.C.L.,  of  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market.  This  help  was  continued  till  within 
a*  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  February  i,  1901,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  We  have  had 
in  every  volume  to  record  the  supremely  valuable  services  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  Dictionary  by  this 
eminent  English  scholar,  who,  as  a  pure  labour  of  love,  for  many  years  devoted  several  hours  every  day 
to  the  examination  of  our  proofs,  in  order  to  make  additions  to  them  from  his  enormous  collections  of  notes 
on  English  words,  phrases,  and  idioms,  containing  quotations  from,  or  references  to,  thousands  of  books  of  the 
last  four  centuries.  To  the  Dictionary  his  death  is  an  incalculable  loss,  a  loss  that  would  indeed  have  been 
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irreparable  but  for  the  fact  that  he  left  directions  that  all  his  MS.  quotations,  references,  notes,  and  memo- 
randa, should  be  handed  over  to  the  Editor,  and  that  we  should  have  the  free  use  of  the  books  in  his  own 
extensive  library  to  which  these  referred.  We  have  accordingly  begun,  with  the  assistance  of  many  willing 
hands,  to  have  the  quotations  indicated  in  his  reference-lists  excerpted,  put  upon  slips,  and  added  to  our 
materials,  so  that  the  Dictionary  may  continue  in  some  measure  to  profit  by  his  researches,  although  at 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  labour  which  during  his  lifetime  he  himself  bestowed.  Hearty  acknowledgement 
is  made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Richard  D.  Hall  has  done  everything  to  facilitate  this  completion  of  his 
honoured  father's  services  to  the  Dictionary  and  to  English  lexicography. 

Second  only  to  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  enhancing  our  illustration  of  the  literary 
history  of  individual  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  have  been  those  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  received  week 
by  week  for  words  at  which  we  were  actually  working.  For  other  help  in  the  /ra?/ stage  we  have  to  thank 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  of  Durham  ;  the  late  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 
(down  to  his  lamented  death  in  December,  1898);  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  B.D.,  Falkirk  ;  Monsieur  F.  J. 
Amours,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  A.  Caland,  Wageningen,  Holland ;  and  especially  Miss  Edith  and  Miss  E.  P. 
Thompson,  now  of  Lansdowne,  Bath,  and  Mr.  R.  Jowitt  Whitwell,  of  Oxford,  whose  researches,  both  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  have  added  much  to  our  illustration  of  the  history  of  legal 
and  historical  terms.  Grateful  acknowledgement  is  also  made  of  the  etymological  assistance  rendered  by 
Professor  Eduard  Sievers,  of  Leipzig,  and  by  M.  Paul  Meyer,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  as  also, 
in  particular  words,  of  that  of  Professors  Napier,  J.  Wright,  Bywater,  Robinson  Ellis,  Driver,  Margoliouth, 
Morfill,  and  Rhys,  of  Oxford  ;  Professors  Kluge  and  Schroer  (Freiburg-im-Breisgau),  Luick  (Graz),  Morsbach 
(Gottingen) ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Muller,  Leyden ;  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Platts,  M.A.  with  Persian  and  Indian  words,  and  of 
Professor  Bullock  with  Chinese  words;  and  especially,  in  J  and  K,  of  Mr.  James  Platt,  junior,  of  77 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  whose  researches  have  enabled  us  to  give  the  exact  history  of  many  words  from 
far-off  languages.  The  friends  who  have  helped  in  the  treatment  or  investigation  of  the  history  of  historical, 
legal,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  technical  words  in  this  volume  are  too  numerous  to  mention;  most  of 
them  have  already  been  named  in  earlier  prefaces ;  but  particular  mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  help 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  M.A. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke,  F.L.S. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A. ;  Professor  Gotch,  F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  Horace  Hart,  M.A. ;  Mr.  R.  R.  Marett,  M.A. ; 
Professor  H.  A.  Miers,  M.A. ;  Professor  Odling,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  D.C.L. ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout, 
M.A. ;  Mr.  V.  H.  Veley,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. ;  Professor  J.  Cook  Wilson  ;  and  the  late  Sir  John 
Stainer,  of  Oxford  ;  of  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  and  Dr.  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
Cambridge ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Dobell,  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Mr.  James  Hammond,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kingdon,  London  ; 
Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner ;  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records ;  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew ; 
the  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society ; 
Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Scott,  of  the  British  Museum  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Hulme,  of  H.  M.  Patent  Office  ; 
also  of  Sir  J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson  and  Dr.  W.  Sykes,  F.S.A.,  of  Woking,  with  the  history  of  medical  terms  ; 
of  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton  and  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim,  with  the  history  of  naval  terms ;  of  Professor 
Albert  H.  Chester,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  with  names  of  minerals ;  and  of  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  of 
Boston,  U.S.,  with  the  history  of  many  American  uses  of  words,  especially  during  the  Colonial  period. 

The  Assistants  in  the  Scriptorium,  who  have  been  engaged  on  this  volume,  are  Messrs.  C.  G.  Balk ; 
A.  T.  Maling,  M.A. ;  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A.  ;  A.  R.  Sewell ;  and  H.  Price.  On  parts  of  the  work  earlier  or  later, 
there  have  also  been  engaged  Messrs.  C.  T.  Onions,  M.A. ;  A.  H.  Mann,  B.A. ;  E.  J.  Thomas,  B.A.;  and 
Miss  Hilda  Murray.  Mr.  Alfred  Erlebach,  B.A.,  a  valued  member  of  the  Scriptorium  staff  in  earlier  times, 
who  continued  to  render  occasional  assistance,  died  on  October  7,  1899.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  volume 
I  have  also  had  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.,  who  has  taken  a  large  share  in  the 
preparation  of  K,  especially  of  the  etymological  articles,  and  has  now  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  volume  VIII. 

JAMES  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
THE  SCRIPTORIUM,  OXFORD, 
20  August,  1901. 


ADDITIONS   AND   EMENDATIONS. 


Halfpennyworth,  b.  Karlier  example  of  halfpennyworth  of  tar: — 
1631  CAPT.  SMITH  .-tiki.  Planters  30  Rather  . .  to  lose  ten  sheepe,  than 
be  at  the  charge  of  a  halfe  penny  worth  of  Tarre. 

Kinder,  spec.  --  HANDLER  3.  1746  Acct.  of  Cock-fight  in  jinti  Ann. 
Ref.  Deputy  Keeper  ]>.  K.  166  In  such  manner  as  is  usual  for  handers 
to  account  ten.  1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  169  Called  'handers'  or 
'  setters  to '. 

Hansard'.  Early  examples  :— 1449  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  144/2  Hanser. 
1453  Ibid.  V.  230/2  Another  Subsidie  . .  of  every  Venecian,  Esterlynge  . . 
Lu'mbard,  Hanszard,  Prucier,  and  also  other  Straungers  Merchauntz. 
Ibid.,  Hansard. 

Earlier  -,  the  dog.     Earlier  examples :— 1408  Privy  Seal  (20  Ang. 

9  Hen  IV.  (No.  5874)  La  garde  de  nos  chiens  appellez  hayrers.     1413 
Rot.  Pat.  I  Hen.  V.  pt.  3,  memb.  19,  12  June,  Custodiam  canum  nostro- 
rum   vocatorum   '  hayreres  '.      J  446   Issues  of  Excheq.   (ed.    Devon), 
[Hounds  called]  heireres. 

tHaak,  a.  (used  adv.)  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  VII.  124  Al  hugely 
and  haske  [L.  route']. 

1  Easiness.  OPS.  [f.  HASK  a.~\  Hoarseness,  huskiness.  1519 
HORMAN  I'ulg.  28  He  hath  a  great  haskenes  \graui  asthmate  impli- 
catur}.  1540  EARL  OF  BATH  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  158,  I  am 
. .  sore  aggreved  with  the  agew  myxte  with  a  cough  &  haskenes.  16  . . 
in  J.  Thompson  Ann.  Influenza  (1863)  9  A  dry  cough,  pain  of  the  breast, 
haskness  and  roughness  of  the  throat. 

Haversine.  The  name  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Jas.  Inman,  D.D., 
in  his  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  ed.  3,  1835.  Cf.  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog. 

Haw,  sb.z  b.  Earlier  example :— c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  98 
A  charme  for  )>e  hawe  in  be  ye. 

Headstock.  I  f.  (Of  a  bell.)  Earlier  quot. :— 1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  III.  461/2  A  Bell  Azure  hanging  by  its  Headstock  and 
Gugions  in  an  Arch. 

Hog-deer  I.  (Alter.)  The  common  name  of  a  small  Indian  deer, 
Axis porcinus.  (Sometimes  also  used  to  include  A.  maculatus.) 

Hogreeve.     Earlier  example  : — 1689-90  Boston  (U.  S.)  Town  Rec. 

10  Mar.,  Officers  for  the  yeare  . .  were  chosen  as  followeth  . .  6  Hogg 
Reeues. 

Hunch,  v.  I.  Earlier  example:  1581  R.  V.  Caluine  on  Gal.  iv.  30.  112 
The  heritage  is  saued  for  vs,  howsoeuer,  bragly  they  hunche  at  vs  for 
a  time. 

Hasting,  2  b.  For  a  hustings  court,  curia  hustengorum,  in  Oxford, 
see  Wood's  Life  &  Times  (O.  H.  S.)  IV.  183-4. 

Hut,  so.  i  b.  (Showing  that  to  be  the  earlier  use).  1545  St.  Papers, 
Hen.  VIII,  X.  609  The  French  armey . .  having  broken  up  their  canipe 
and  brent  all  their  huittes,  removed  . .  towardes  Arde. 

t  I-kepe,  v.  Obs.  The  sense  in  the  quots.  is  that  of  KEEP  v.  5,  6  c,  to 
watch  for,  wait  for,  intercept,  ward  off. 

Immersion.  Earlier  example  :—e  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1407 
Thas  whilk  in  watire  takes  duwe  inmersionne. 

Immigrant.  Earlier  example: — 1789  MORSE  Amer.  Ceog.  253 
There  are  in  this  state  [N.  Y.]  many  immigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland', 
Germany. 

Imperial,  sb.  8.  Early  example  =—1839  WARREN  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year  i,  An  imperial — i.e.  a  dirt-coloured  tuft  of  hair,  permitted  to  grow 
perpendicularly  down  the  under  lip  of  puppies— poor  Mr.  Titmouse  had 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  some  time  before.  [This  makes  the  history 
of  the  word  doubtful.  Perh.  it  was  merely  revived  in  compliment  to 


merely  i 

Napoleon  III,  to  whom  the  French  Diets,  refer  it.] 


Inassnageable.    Early  example :— 1654  GAYTON  Pleasant  Notes  III. 
T.  96  Don  Mariotto,  Knight  of  the  Inasswagable  Panch. 


Inoitress.  Literary  example  =—1654  GAYTON  Pleasant  Notes  IV. 
vi  Bright  Snn-beame,  repairer  and  incitresse  of  my  decaying  heat. 

Inclnse,  a.  Later  example  :— 1715  M.  DA  VIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref. 
20  The  Incluse  Anchoret  Peter,  from  the  Confines  of  Spain. 

Income,  v.  Delete  quot.  c  1565,  the  word  being  an  error  of  the  ed. 
cited. 

Inconsutile,  a.  Early  example  in  lit.  sense  : — c  1 450  Mirour  Salua- 
cioun 3205  Marie  didde  onne  hire  sons  cote  inconsutyle  with  out 
semyng. 

India  paper.  Cf.  1750  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1846)  II.  351  Mrs.  Frere  . . 
screamed  about  Indian  paper. 

Indomable,  a.  Early  example:— £  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  5062 
The  Egle  indomable  thow  reclamed  at  the  mile. 

Ingot.  Anglo-Fr.  example  of  sense  2  : — 1423  Rolls  Par/I.  IV.  22 
Item,  diverses  Yngottes  &  kakes  d'arg[ent],  pois[auntz]  XXXJII  tb 
VII  nnc'.  Item,  VI  Yngottes  d'arg[ent],  poisauntz  VI  ft  IX  unc'di. 

Ingrain,  a.  I  b  (American  use)  : — 1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  314/1  Kid- 
derminster . .  carpets,  or,  as  the  Americans  more  descriptively  term  them, 
ingrain  carpets. 

Inscriber.  Earlier  example: — 1674  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Laws  6° 
Customs  Scot!.  Matters  Criminal  xix.  §  8  (1699)  The  inscriber  was 
according  to  the  Civil  Law,  oblidged  to  find  caution. 

Insensible,  a.  i.  (Confirming  this  as  earliest  sense) : — c  1 380  WYCLIF 
Wks.  (i  880)  469  Bilene  is  insensible  and  more  trewe  J>an  siche  signes ;  as 
)>is  trenjie  is  insensible  )>at  two  and  Jire  maken  fyue,  and  jit  it  is  more 
certeyn  fan  ony  sensible  J>ing  heere. 

Instigatrix.  Literary  example: — 1674  BREVINT  Saul  at  Endor 
109  The  Woman  should  be  the  Instigatrix,  or  the  first  Sollicitress. 

Interlace,  v.  4.  Earlier  example  : — 1531  ELYOT  Gov.  III.  xxv.  (1880) 
II.  398  Admytte  that  some  histories  be  interlaced  with  leasynges. 

Invert,  v.,  sense  2,  add  : 

g.  Math.  To  transform  by  inversion  ;  to  obtain  the  inverse  of:  see 
INVERSE  sb.  2,  INVERSION  3. 

Irreclaimable,  a.  2  b.  Earlier  example: — 1812  BRACKENRIDGE 
Views  of  Louisiana  (1814)  159  Of  this  portion,  there  is  not  more  than 
a  fourth  which  can  be  considered  irreclaimable. 

Irregular,  a.     Insert  between  senses  6  and  7  : — Math,  (see  quots.). 

1700  MoxON  Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Regular,  Those  [figures  are]  called 
Irregular,  which  have  not  the  Equality  of  Sides  and  Angles,  as  are 
Prisms  and  Trapezia's.  1734  J.  WARD  Inlrod.  Math.  III.  i.  §  4  (ed.  6) 
290  An  Irregular  Polygon  is  that  Figure  which  hath  many  unequal  Sides 
standing  at  unequal  Angles. 

Irrelevancy.  Early  example:— 1592  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  (itfff)  §  '5' 
Seeing  that  diverse  exceptiones  and  objectiones  risis  vpon  criminall 
libelles  .  .  be  alleged  irrelevancie  thereof. 

Ism,  quasi-sb.  Earlier  example  : — 1680  E.  PETTIT  Vis.  Purgatory 
46  He  was  the  great  Hieroglyphick  of  Jesuitism,  Puritanism,  Quaquer- 
ism,  and  all  Isms  from  Schism. 

Jag,  sb?  i  c.  Cf.  1678  RAY  Prov.  87  Provcrbiall  Periphrases  of  one 
drunk.  .  .  He  has  a  jagg  or  load. 

Jasmine,  i  $.  Earlier  example: — 1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes 
44  lasminum  otherwise  called  lasme. 

Jaw,  st>.1  7,  jaw-piece.    Read: —  =JowpiE. 

Jerkin-head.  Cf.  KlRKlN-HEAD,  the  earlier  existence  of  which 
suggests  'Cnal.  jerkin-head  originated  in  some  error. 

Jiboya.  Early  example: — 1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  842 
[Jfrazil]  Of  Snakes  without  venome,  he  numbereth  the  Giboya,  some  of 
which  are  twentie  foote  long,  and  will  swallow  a  Deere  whole.  Ibid. 
839  laboya. 


KEY  TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


I.    CONSONANTS. 


g  as  in  £o  (g<5n). 

h    ...  ho\  (hou). 

r     ...  run  (rzm),  terrier  (te-riaj). 

i     ...  her  (hai),  farther 

s     ...  jee  (sf),  e&w  (ses). 

w   ...  wen  (wen). 

hw . . .  when  (hwen). 

y     ...  yes  (yes). 


b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  t,  v,  z  have  their  usual  values. 
J;  as  in  Min  (fin),  ba/,4  (ba)>). 


i) 
rjg 


then  (Sen),  baMe  (be'S). 
stop  (>p),  dirA  (dij). 
rAop  (tfpp),  dizV/fc  (ditj). 
vifz'on  (vi-gan),  de/euner  (dego'ne). 


singing  (si-gin),  thi«k  (t>ink). 
fiw^r  (nngai). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n  as  in  French  nasal,  e«viro«  (anvz'ron). 
ly   ...    It.  sera^/z'o  (sera'Uo). 
n>'   ...    It.  sif«ore  (sz'nV-re). 
X    ...    Ger.  zch  (ax),  Sc.  loc/z  (lox,  loxw). 
Xy  ...    Ger.  \ch  (ixy),  Sc.  nicht  (nexyt> 
7    ...    Ger.  sajen  (za'^en). 
7y  ...    Ger.  le^en,  re^nen  (U"7yen,  r^'^^nen 


a 
aa 
v 
e 


ORDINARY. 

a  as  in  Fr.  <J  la  mode  (a  la  mad'). 
ai  ...   aye=yes  (ai),  Isaiah  (sizai'a). 
x    ...    man  (maen). 

pass  (pas),  chant  (tjcmt). 

load  (land),  now  (nau). 

c»t  (kct),  son  (s»n). 

yet  (yet),  ten  (ten). 

survg;  j*.  (s»-jv«),  Fr.  attach^  (ataj«). 

Fr.  chrf  (  Jgf). 

ever  (evai),  natzon  (n^'-Jan). 

/,  eye,  (ai),  bj'nd  (baind). 

Fr.  eau  d«  vie  (J  d^  vr). 

set  (sit),  mystic  (mistik). 

Psyche  (sai-kz),  react  (ri,ae-kt). 

achor  (e'-koj),  morality  (morse'liti). 

0zl  (oil),  boy  (boi). 

hero  (hi»'ro),  zoology  (ztfiplodji). 

what  (hwgt),  watch  (wgtj). 

got  (gft),  soft  (s^ft). 

Ger.  Koln  (koln). 

Fr.  pea  (po). 

ft<ll  (ful),  book  (buk). 

dwration  (din^'jan). 

unto  (fnta),  fragality  (fr«-). 

Matthe7i>  (mae'|)i«),  virtae  (va'ati«). 

Ger.  Mji'ller  (mii'ler). 

Fr.  dzme  (d/i'n). 


a  . 

si  . 
||  3 
i 

i  . 

0  . 

01  . 
o 

g  . 

e,  t1* 

||6  . 

||  o  . 

u  . 

iu  . 

u  . 

in  . 

||  ii  . 

||a  . 


II.    VOWELS. 

LONG. 

a      as  in  alms  (amz),  bar  (baa). 


5        ...  carl  (kittl),  far  (Ki). 

e  (e»)...  there  (Sem),  pear,  pare  (pe»j). 

e(e1)...  rein,  rain  (if'n),  they  ($ei). 

/         ...  Fr.  faz're  (^r'). 

5        ...  fir  (fai),  ftrn  (fain),  earth  (ai))). 


T  (i°)...   bz'er  (bi«j),  clear  (klioj). 

i        ...    thz'ef  ()>i"f).  see  (sj). 

6(69)...   boar,  bore  (bo^j),  glory  (gloe'ri). 


0(00)...  so,  SOOT  (sou),  soal  (soul). 

g        ...  wa/k  (wgk),  wart  (wgjt). 

f       ...  short  (jp.it),  thorn  (fipan). 

||o       ...  Fr.  coear  (kbr). 

||o        ...  Ger.  Gff'the  (gote),  Fr.  je/Jne 

u  (u»)  ..  poor  (pu->j),  moorish  (muo-rij). 

iu,iu...  pare  (piu»i),  lare  (1'uaj). 

u        ...  two  moons  (t«  mz?nz). 

i«,  i;<...  few  (fizi),  late  (l'«t). 

||  «        ...  Ger.  gr«n  (gr«n),  Fr.  jas  (j 


as  in  able  (e'b'l),  eaten  (i"t'n)-=  voice-glide. 

*  p  the  o  in  soft,  of  medial  or  doubtful  length. 


.  OBSCURE. 
a  as  in  amoeba  (amf  ba). 

*    ...    accept  (aekse-pt),  maniac  (me1 -nisek). 


»  ...  dat«m  (de'-tcm). 

e  ...  moment  (mo»-ment),  several  (se'veral). 

/  ...  separate  (adj.')  (se'par^t). 

e  ...  added  (ae-ded),  estate  (est/'-t). 


...    vanz'ty  (vse'mti). 

...    remain  (r/"m/'-n\  believe  (bz"lz"v). 

...    theory  (ff'ori). 


...   violet  (vai'olet).  parody 

...   aKthority  (jfo'riti). 

...   connect  (k<7ne'kt),  amazon  (oe'maz<?n). 


iu,  'u  verdare  (va-jdiua),  measz<re 
ii    ...    altogether  (gIt/?ge'Saa). 
\&  ...    circular  (sa'jki;<lw). 


I  Only  in  foreign  (or  earlier  English)  words. 


In  the  ETYMOLOGY, 

OE.  «,  o,  representing  an  earlier  a,  nre  distinguished  as  f,  p  (having  the  phonetic  value  of  (  and  f,  or  o,  above) ;  as  in  {tide  from  a«oz'  (OHG.  a«/z', 

Goth,  andei-s),  momi  from  maun,  fn  from  an. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS,    SIGNS,    &c. 


n  F.trmol.]  . 
a  (as  a  isco)  .... 

a.,  adj.,  adj 

atsol.,  absol 

abst    

ace 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]., 

adv.,  adv 

advb 

AF.,  AFr 

Anat 

Antiq 

aphet 

»PP 

Arab 

Arch 

arch 

Arc  beat. ... 


assoc,  

Astr.       

Astral.    

attrib 

bef. 

Biol.    

Boh 

Hot. 

Build.  

c  (as  c  1300)  

c.  (as  I3th  c.) 

Cat. 

catachr 

Cf.,  cf. 

Chem 

cl.  L 

cogn.  w 

collect 

colloq 

comb 

Comb 

Ccmm 

comp 

compl 

Conch 

concr.  . . 


con} 

cons 

Const.,  Const. 


Cry  st. . 
(D.) 


Da 

dat 

dcf.  

deriv.   

dial.,  dial. 

Diet 

dim 

Du 

Ecd.    

tllipt 

e.  midl.  ... 

Eng 

But.    . 


erron 

esp.,  esp 

etym 

cuphcm 

exc 

f.  [in  Etymol.]   ... 
f.   (in   subordinate 

entries)    

fem.  (rarely  f.)  ... 

fig-   

F.,  Fr 

freq. 

Kris.    

G.,  Ger.  ... 
Gael.  .. 


adoption  of,  adopted  from. 
ante,  before. 
adjective. 
absolutely, 
abstract, 
accusative, 
adaptation  of. 
adverb. 
adverbial,  -ly. 
Anglo-French, 
in  Anatomy, 
in  Antiquities, 
aphetic,  aphetized. 
apparently. 
Arabic, 
in  Architecture. 
archaic, 
in  Archaeology, 
association, 
in  Astronomy, 
in  Astrology, 
attributive,  -ly. 
before. 
in  Biology. 
Bohemian, 
in  Botany, 
in  Building. 
circa,  about, 
century. 
Catalan, 
catachrestically. 
confer,  compare, 
in  Chemistry. 
classical  Latin, 
cognate  with, 
collective,  -ly. 
colloquially, 
combined,  -ing. 
Combinations, 
in  commercial  usage, 
compound,  composition, 
complement, 
in  Conchology 
concretely, 
conjunction, 
consonant. 
Construction,  construed 
with, 
in  Crystallography, 
in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng. 
Glossary). 
Danish, 
dative, 
definite, 
derivative,  -ation. 
dialect,  -al. 
Dictionary, 
diminutive. 
Dutch, 
in  ecclesiastical  usage. 
elliptical,  -ly. 
east  midland  (dialect). 
English, 
in  Entomology, 
erroneous,  -ly. 
especially. 
etymology, 
euphemistically. 
except, 
formed  on. 

form  of. 
feminine. 
figurative,  -ly. 
French, 
frequently. 
Frisian. 
German. 
Gaelic. 

^  genitive. 
=  general,  -ly. 
=  general  signification. 
-=  in  Geology. 
=  in  Geometry. 
-  Gothic  (  -  Mceso-Gothic). 

pa.  t  

« 

Path  

m 



perh.    = 

gen.  sign  

Pers  = 

pers  

= 

Goth. 

pf.    

m 

Gr 

=  Greek. 
=  in  Grammar. 

Pg 

= 

Gram  

Philol.     

..    = 

Heb  

=  Hebrew. 

=  in  Heraldry. 
=  with  herbalists. 
=  in  Horticulture. 
=  Imperative. 
=  impersonal. 
=  imperfect. 
=  Indicative. 
=  indefinite. 
=  Infinitive. 
—  influenced. 

phonet  
phr.  

_ 

Htrb 

Phren  

= 

Jlort 

Phys  

= 

pi.,//-     
poet.  

'    I 

.     ",    

pop  

= 

inj.   .    

///.  a.,  ppl.  adj.. 
pple  

inf 

Pr.    

— 

'"J  

intl 

prec  

— 

tut 

=  interjection. 
—  intransitive. 

pref.     

— 

prep  

— 

It 

—  Italian. 
=  Johnson  (quotation  from). 
=  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 
=  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 
=  Latin. 
=  Latham's  edn.  of  Todd's 
=  language.                [Johnson. 
=  Low  German. 
=  literal,  -ly. 
—  Lithuanian. 
=  Septuagint. 
=  Malay. 
=  masculine. 
=  in  Mathematics. 
=  Middle  English. 
=  in  Medicine. 
=  mediaeval  Latin. 
=  in  Mechanics. 
«=  in  Metaphysics. 
—  Middle  High  German. 

pres  

= 

Prim,  sign  
priv  

.       = 

Jai"y  

(  Tod  ^ 

prob  

— 

proil  

— 

(L.)(in  quotations) 

__ 

prop  

_ 

LG 

Pros  

m 

lit 

pr.  pple  

= 

Lith 

Psych.  

m 

L\K 

q.v.  .. 

— 

Mai 

(R.)     



masc.  (rarely  m.) 

Math 

R.  C.  Ch  



_ 

ME 

reft.,  refl  

= 

Med 

rec. 

_ 

repr  

__ 

Mech 

Rhet  

_ 

Metaph. 

Rom  

._ 

MHG. 

sb.,  i*.     

_ 

midl.         

=  midland  (dialect). 
—  in  military  usage. 

Sc  

_ 

Mil. 

sc  

_ 

Min 

=  in  Mineralogy. 
=  modern. 
=  in  Music. 
=  Nares  (quoted  from). 
=  noun  of  action. 
=  noun  of  agent. 
=  in  Natural  History. 
=  in  nautical  language. 
=  neuter. 
=  Northern  French. 
=  Natural  Order. 
=  nominative. 
=  northern  (dialect). 
=  New  Testament. 
=  in  Numismatics. 
—  object. 
=  obsolete. 
=  occasional,  -ly. 
=  Old  English  (=  Anglo- 
Saxon). 
=  Old  French. 
=  Old  Frisian. 
=  Old  High  German. 
=  Old  Irish. 
=  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 
=  Old  Northern  French. 
=  in  Optics. 
=  in  Ornithology. 
=  Old  Saxon. 
=  Old  Slavonic. 
=  Old  Testament. 
=  Original  Teutonic, 
—  original,  -Iv. 
=  in  Palaeontology. 
=  passive  or  past  participle. 
=  passive,  -ly. 

_ 

Skr  

_ 

Mas. 

Slav.    

(N.) 

Sp.  .. 

„ 

n.  of  action  

sp.   ., 

„ 

n.  of  agent          ... 

_ 

Nat.  Hist. 

subj.             

_ 

Naut 

subord.  cl. 

._ 

nent.  (rarely  n.) 
NF.,  NFr. 

subset}  



subst. 

— 

N.  O  

suff.  

— 

superl. 

„ 

north  

Sure:  .. 



N.  T. 

Sw. 

S.W. 



obj.         

T.  (T.1 

^ 

Otis.,  obs.,  obs.  ... 
occas  

, 

Theol.    . 



OE  

tr. 



OF.,  OFr  
OFris  

trans,           



transf. 

Trig. 



OHG  



Olr  

ult. 

_ 

ON  



O\F  

U.S. 



Opt  

Ornith  

v.  sir.,  or  iu  

vbl.  sb 

OS  

OS1  

var. 

_ 

O.  T  

wd. 



OTeut  

WGer. 

orig  

Palseont  

WS 

pa.  pple  

(Y.1 

pass  

Zool. 

=  past  tense. 

in  Pathology. 

perhaps. 

Persian. 
=  person,  -al. 

perfect. 

Portuguese. 

in  Philology. 
=  phonetic,  -ally. 
=  phrase. 
=  in  Phrenology. 

in  Physiology. 
=  plural. 

poetic. 

=  popular,  -ly. 
=  participial  adjective. 

participle. 
=  Provencal. 

=  preceding  (word  or  article). 
=  prefix. 
=  preposition. 
=  present. 
=  Primary  signification. 

—  privative, 
probably. 

=  pronoun. 

=  pronunciation. 

properly. 

in  Prosody. 

present  participle. 

in  Psychology. 

quod  vide,  which  see. 

in  Richardson's  Diet. 
=  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

refashioned,  -ing. 

rellexive. 

regular. 

=  representative,  representing. 
=  in  Rhetoric. 

—  Romanic,  Romance. 
substantive. 
Scotch. 

—  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 
=  singular. 

-—  Sanskrit. 
=  Slavonic. 

Spanish. 

spelling. 
=  specifically. 

—  subject,  subjunctive. 
=  subordinate  clause. 

subsequently. 

substantively. 

suffix. 

superlative. 
=  in  Surgery. 
=  Swedish. 

south  western  (dialect). 

—  in  Todd's  Johnson, 
technical,  -ly. 

=  in  Theology. 

translation  of. 

transitive. 

••  transferred  sense. 
**  in  Trigonometry. 
=  in  Typography. 

ultimate,  -ly. 
=  unknown. 

United  States. 
=  verb. 

verb  strong,  or  weak. 

verbal  substantive. 

variant  of. 
=  word. 

West  Germanic. 

west  midland  (dialect). 

West  Saxon. 

in  CoL  Yule's  Glossary. 

—  in  Zoology. 


Before  a  word  or  sense, 
t  -  obsolete. 
II  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 
*  sometimes  points  out  the  wm<l  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  noo. 

2  —  I zth  c.  (noo  to  1200). 

3  -  1 3th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  i  jth  to  ijth  century.    (See  General  Explan- 
ations, Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


In  the  Etymol. 
*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 

of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 
:—  =  extant   representative,  or  regular   phonetic 

descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  SMALL  CAPITALS  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE    TO    H. 

THE  half-volume  of  the  Dictionary  containing  the  words  beginning  with  H  includes  8,900  Main  words, 
2,260  Special  combinations  explained  under  the  Main  words,  2,145  Subordinate  entries,  making  a  total  of 
13,305  words,  besides  2,708  obvious  combinations  recorded  and,  for  the  most  part,  illustrated  by  quotations, 
but  without  separate  explanation.  Of  the  Main  words,  1463,  or  16-44  °/o,  are  marked  (f)  as  obsolete,  and  376, 
or  4-22°/o,  are  marked  (||)  as  alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized.  The  illustrative  Quotations  number  59,776*. 

A  characteristic  of  the  letter  H,  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold,  is  that  in  some  words,  the  straggling 
survivors  of  a  once  numerous  host,  initial  h  is  silent,  or  not  pronounced:  the  history  of  this  phenomenon  is 
dealt  with  in  the  initial  article  on  the  letter.  But  h  is  not  silent  in  any  word  of  Old  English  or  native  origin  ; 
and  of  all  the  words  from  the  beginning  of  HA-  to  the  end  of  Hu-,  those  of  native  origin,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  language,  or  have  been  formed  of  native  elements  or  onomato- 
pceically  in  subsequent  times,  form  an  unusually  large  proportion,  including  representatives  of  every  part  of 
speech.  Among  the  substantives  are  the  names  of  three  important  bodily  members,  HAND,  HEAD,  HEART, 
which,  with  their  derivatives,  occupy  109  columns,  and  show  (as  does  also  heel)  how  the  designations  of 
prominent  parts  of  the  body  lend  themselves  to  all  manner  of  figurative  and  transferred  applications,  and  to 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  phrases.  There  are  also  the  substantives  HALF,  HEAT,  HEAVEN,  HELL,  HILL,  HOME, 
HOPE,  HORSE,  HOUSE,  HUNDRED,  HUNGER,  and  their  derivatives ;  the  adjectives  HARD,  HEAVY,  HIGH 
(occupying  with  its  family  26  columns),  HOLY,  HOT.  The  verbs  include  HAVE,  which  ranks  with  BE  and  Do 
in  its  range  of  service  and  difficulty  of  definition,  also  hang  (with  its  complex  form-history),  hear,  heave,  help, 
hew,  HOLD,  and  the  historically  interesting  HIGHT.  The  pronouns  include  HE,  and  its  various  inflexional 
and  derivative  forms,  current  and  obsolete,  hem,  hemen,  heo,  her*,  her2,  herz,  hern1,  hern2,  hers1,  hers2,  herself 
hi1,  hi2,  him,  himself,  hin,  his*,  his2,  /iis3,  his*,  hisis,  hisn,  of  which  eight  are  still  in  general  use,  six  others 
retained  in  dialect  speech,  and  eight  entirely  obsolete.  The  general  etymological  relations  of  the  group  are 
set  forth  under  HE,  but  the  special  history  and  uses  of  each  inflexional  form  are  treated  separately  under  the 
form  itself.  Important  adverbs  are  HERE  (with  its  family,  9  columns)  hence,  hither,  How  (with  its  numerous 
compounds).  Reduplicated  or  riming  adverbs,  clearly  of  native  formation,  abound  in  H  :  witness  hab-nab, 
harum-scarum,  helter-skelter,  hiddy-giddy,  higgledy-piggledy,  highty-tighty,  hirrie-harrie,  hivie-skivie ,  hurly- 
bttrly,  hurry-scurry.  H  contains  also  numerous  emotional  exclamations,  ha!  haw!  heh!  heigh-ho!  hem!  hey! 
hi !  ho  !  hum  !  humph  ! 

There  are  also  many  important  words  from  Old  French,  as  habit,  hackney,  haggard,  harbinger,  haughty, 
haunt,  herald,  herb,  honest,  honour,  -able,  hospital,  host*,  host2,  hostel,  hour,  humble,  humour,  hurt.  The  majority 
of  these  are  ultimately  from  Latin,  and  their  derivatives  in  English  are  usually  after  Latin  types ;  but  of 
words  directly  from  Latin,  H  contains  a  smaller  number  than  usual,  mainly  because  no  Latin  prefix  begins 
with  this  letter. 

But  the  balance  of  words  of  classical  origin  is  more  than  restored  from  Greek,  which  gives  not  only 
the  groups  related  to  HARMONY,  HERESY,  HERO,  HISTORY,  HORIZON,  and  the  prolific  technical  series  in 
hxmo-  and  hxmato-),  helio-,  hemero-,  hemi-,  hepta-,  hetero-,  hexa-,  hiero-,  hippo-,  histo-,  holo-,  homalo-,  homo-, 
homceo-,  hoplo-,  and  horo-,  but  supplies  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  the  entire  body  of  words  in  HY-,  com- 
prising the  large  groups  compounded  with  hydro-,  hygro-,  hylo-,  hymen-,  hymn,  hyper-,  hypno-,  hypo-,  and 
liyster-.  No  greater  contrast  can  well  be  conceived  than  that  between  these  scientific  and  technical  words  in 
HY-,  of  which  the  etymology  is  certain,  and  the  highly  vernacular  group  immediately  preceding  them  in 
Hu-,  including  hubbub,  huddle,  huff,  hug,  hugger-mugger,  hulk,  hull,  humbug,  hump,  hunch,  hunks,  hurly-burly, 
hurry-burry,  hurry-scurry,  many  of  which  offer  no  credentials  of  their  actual  origin. 

Among  words  of  particular  interest,  etymological  or  historical,  may  be  mentioned  habergeon,  habiliment, 
haggis,  hall,  HANAPER,  HANDICAP,  handsel,  handsome,  hansc,  HARBOUR,  harlequin,  harlot,  harness,  HARQUEBUS, 
havoc,  hazard,  hearse,  heath,  heathen,  heather,  heaven,  hell,  HENCHMAN,  heptarchy,  herald,  heron,  HERONSEW, 

*  In  the  matter  of  words  and  quotations,  comparison  with  the  corresponding  pages  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  of  some  subsequent 
lexicographical  works,  yields  the  following  figures  : 

Johnson.        .  Encyll"^ic  '        '  C"1"""? ' Dict-         Funk's  '  Standard.'  Here. 

Total  words  in //.  1533  6853  9690  9630  i6,°i3 

„  words  illustrated  by  quotations  1194  1898  3357  999  12,118 

,,  number  of  quotations  4150  3084  8349  J327  59>77^ 

The  number  of  quotations  in  //  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  4500. 
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/ticli-wall,  hide-,  hind-,  hobbledehoy,  HOBBYHORSE,  hockday,  hocktidc,  hocus-pocus,  Hogen-mogen,  HOGMANAY, 
hogshead,  holiday,  hollyhock,  hornbook,  hotchpot,  HUMBUG,  hummock,  hump,  hunch,  hurricane,  husbandland, 
hasting,  hydra,  hypnotism,  hypostasis.  Under  many  of  these,  new  facts  as  to  their  origin  or  history  are  given, 
and  on  all  it  will  be  found  that  new  light  is  shed  by  the  historical  method  of  this  Dictionary. 

For  help  with  this  letter  we  have  been  indebted  to  many  voluntary  workers.  At  an  early  stage  the 
quotations  for  Ho-  were  arranged  alphabetically  and  chronologically  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  the  White  House, 
Crossings,  Chapel-en-le-Frith;  and  those  for  Hu-  and  Hy-  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Longden,  of  Hook  Green,  Marple, 
Stockport.  The  sub-editing  of  HA-  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf,  who  however,  at  his 
death,  had  only  partially  put  the  quotations  in  order  as  far  as  Har.  The  materials  for  Hi-  were  sub-edited 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  of  Liverpool ;  parts  of  Ho-  and  HY-,  Hoo-  to  Horus,  Hyp-  to  ffys-,  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Peto ;  another  part  of  Ho-,  Hosn-  to  Hoz-,  and  the  whole  of  Hu-,  by  the  late  W.  N.  Woods,  B.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Woods;  the  first  half  of  HY-  to  Hym-  by  Miss  M.  Quick,  of  Clifton.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  letter,  comprising  Harm-  to  Haz-,  all  HE,  Ho-  to  Hon-,  was  sub-edited  between  1883  and  1890  by 
E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  Society,  who  subsequently  also,  1895-98,  com- 
pleted the  partial  work  of  Mr.  Schrumpf  at  HA-,  and  then  revised  and  re-subedited  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
own  earlier  work,  together  with  some  later  sections  of  Ho-  and  Hu-.  Four  of  these  excellent  workers  have, 
alas !  passed  away  without  seeing  any  part  of  H  in  print ;  to  the  survivors,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Brandreth, 
whose  zealous  and  scholarly  labours  at  this  letter,  during  a  space  of  eleven  years,  have  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  result  now  presented,  the  heartiest  acknowledgements  are  offered. 

In  ihe  proof  stages,  we  have  again  to  record  the  help,  above  all,  of  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  (whose  stores  of 
quotations  so  generously  opened  to  the  Dictionary  have  contributed  to  the  literary  history  of  words  in  every 
page) ;  also,  of  Lord  Aldenham  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  of  Durham  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Falkirk ;  Monsieur  F.  J.  Amours,  Glasgow  ;  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Reigate  ;  Mr.  A.  Caland,  of  Wageningen, 
Holland  ;  and  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  M.A.,  whose  recent  death  in  December  1898  we  have  also  to  deplore. 
Acknowledgement  is  also  made  of  the  help  of  Prof.  Eduard  Sievers,  of  Leipzig,  with  the  etymology  of  Old 
English  words  ;  and  of  Professor  L.  Morsbach,  of  Gottingen,  on  various  points  in  Middle  English  ;  also  of 
M.  Paul  Meyer,  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  with  difficulties  in  Old  French  words.  The  scientific  helpers 
include  most  of  those  previously  named ;  but  in  this  part  particular  mention  has  to  be  made  of  the  help  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A.,  Mr.  V.  H.  Velcy,  M.A.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.A.,  and  Professor  H.  A.  Miers,  M.A., 
of  Oxford  ;  also  of  the  valued  contributions  of  Dr.  W.  Sykes,  of  Gosport,  to  the  history  of  medical  terms. 

J.  A.  H.  M. 

THE  SCRIPTORIUM,  OXFORD, 

Jam,  1899. 

%*  The  editorial  staff  engaged  on  this  letter  includes  Mr.  C.  G.  Balk,  Mr.  A.  T.  Maling,  M.A.,  Mr.  C.  Talbut  Onions,  M.A., 
Mr.  F.  J.  Sweatman,  M.A.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Sewall,  Mr.  H.  Price;  and  ,,in  the  etymological  articles),  Miss  Hilda  Murray.  Mr.  R.  Jowitt  Whitwell, 
of  70  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  who  has  been  for  several  years  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Dictionary,  has  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume 
given  constant  assistance  by  researches  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  especially  in  reference  to  words  of  legal  and  historical  importance,  as  well  as  by 
participation  in  other  stages  of  the  work. 

ADDITIONS   AND   EMENDATIONS. 

Halfpennyworth,  b.  Earlier  quotation  for  halfpennyworth  of  tar :  1631  CAPT.  SMITH  Advt.  Planters  30  Rather . .  to  lose  ten  sheepe,  than 
be  at  the  charge  of  a  halfe  penny  worth  of  Tarre. 

Hander.  sft(.  HANI.IKK  2.  1746  Acct.  of  Cock-fight  in  ^nd  Ann.  Rep.  Deputy  Kupcr  l>.  R.  166  In  such  manner  as  is  usual  for  handers 
to  account  ten.  1794  Sforting  Mag.  III.  169  Called  '  handers '  or  '  setters  to  '. 

Harrier5,  the  dog.  Earlier  quots.  :  1408  Privy  Seal  (20  Aug.)  9  Hen.  IV.  (No.  5874)  La  garde  de  nos  chicns  appellee  hayrers.  1413  Rot. 
rat.  i  Hen.  V.  pt.  3,  memb.  19,  12  June,  Custodiam  canum  nostrorum  vocatorum  '  hayreres '.  1446  Issues  of  Excheq.  (ed.  Devon),  [Hounds 
called]  heiri 

t  Hask,  a.    UM-I!  a</v.)     c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vn.  124  Al  hugely  and  haske  [L.  rauce}. 

f  Haskness.  Obi.  [f.  HASK  a.]  Hoarseness,  duskiness.  1519  HOKMAN  I'tilg.  28  He  hath  a  great  haskenes  {graui  asthmate  implicate}. 
1540  ]-.\Ki  .  IF  HA  i  H  /.  Ser.  II.  II.  i?8,  I  am  .  .  sore  aggreved  with  the  agew  myxte  with  a  cough  &  haskenes.  1749  T.  SHORT 

Cliron.  /list.  Air.  etc.  I.  jiio  A  dry  Cough,  Tain  of  the  Breast,  Haskness  and  Roughness  of  the  Throat. 

Haw,  rf.3     b.  Earlier  quot.  :  c  1450  ME.  Med.  Bk.  (Heinrich)  98  A  charme  for  ^  hawe  in  pe  ye. 

Headstock.     i  f.     Earlier  quot.  :   i68S  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  461/2  A  Hell  Azure  hanging  by  its  Headstock  and  Gugions  in  an  Arch. 

Hog-deer,     i .     Read  thu, :  The  common  name  of  a  small  Indian  deer,  Axis  porcimis.     (Sometimes  also  used  to  include  A.  macula/us.} 

Hog-reeve.     Earlier  quot.  :    i6Sy-yo  Boston  (U.  S.)  Town  Rec.  10  Mar.,  <  tin,  en  for  the  yearc  .  .  were  chosen  as  followeth  .  .  6  Hogg  Reeties. 

Hunch,  ft.  I.     1  :    ,581  R.  V.  Caiuine  on  Gal.  iv.  30  The  heritage  is  saued  for  vs,  howsoeuer  bragly  they  hunche  at  vs  for  a  time. 

Hut,  si:  i  b.  (Showing  this  to  be  the  earlier  use.)  1545  St.  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  X.  609  The  French  armey  .  .  having  broken  up  their  campe 
and  brent  all  their  huitu  .  towarde*  Arde. 


H. 


H(?tf),  the  eighth  letter  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet, ancient  and  modern,  representing  his- 
torically the  Semitic  B,  Hheth  or  Khtth,  through 
the  Greek  H,  Ileta,  Eta,  originally  the  eighth, 
but,  in  the  later  Greek  alphabet,  after  the  omission 
of  f  (see  F),  the  seventh  letter.  The  Semitic  letter 
represented  a  laryngal  or  guttural  spirant,  or  a 
rough  aspirate,  and  it  was  with  the  aspirate  value 
that  the  letter  was  originally  used  in  Greek  and 
passed  thence  into  Roman  use,  (In  the  later  Greek 
alphabet,  H  was  used  as  a  vowel,  to  express  long  e, 
which  had  previously  not  been  distinguished  from 
short  e  :  see  E.)  When  the  Roman  alphabet  was 
applied  to  the  Germanic  languages,  H  was  used 
initially  for  the  simple  aspirate  or  breath-sound, 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  pre-Germanic  or 
Aryan  k,  through  the  stages  of  guttural  aspirate 
(kh}t  and  guttural  spirant  (x)  ;  medially  and  finally 
h  was  put  for  the  guttural  spirant  itself,  which,  in 
later  times,  came  to  be  written  gh  or  ch  :  thus, 
Gothic  hauh,  OHG.  h6h,  OE.  hfah^  mod.  English 
high  (gh  mute),  Scotch  heich,  Ger.  hoch.  In  Old 
English,  h  occurred  not  only  before  the  vowels, 
but  also  before  the  consonants  /,  «,  r,  w  (repre- 
senting the  pre-Germanic  £/-,  kn~t  kr->  kw-t  or  q-\ 
as  in  hldf  loaf,  hnecca  neck,  hryfn  raven,  hwd 
who  ;  it  now  stands  initially  only  before  vowels. 
Its  power  is  that  of  a  simple  aspiration  or  breath- 
ing, with  just  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  glottis  to 
be  audible  before  a  vowel.  It  is  also  used  to 
form  consonantal  digraphs  (sh,  tkt  etc.i  with 
simple  sounds  ;  and  it  is  often  silent,  or  merely 
lengthens  a  preceding  vowel. 

The  name  aitch,  which  is  now  so  remote  from 
any  connexion  with  the  sound,  goes  back  through 
ME.  ache  to  OF.  acfie  =  Sp,  ache,  It.  acca,  pointing 
to  a  late  L.  *accha,  *ahha,  or  *a/ia,  exemplifying 
the  sound  ;  cf.  It.  effe,  ellc,  emme,  etc.  (The  earlier 
L.  name  was  ha.}  The  plural  occurs  as  aitches, 
aches,  //s,  k'$. 

In  late  Latin,  and  in  the  Romanic  languages,  the  aspirate 
was  no  longer  pronounced,  and  consequently  often  not 
written;  in  modern  Italian  it  is  entirely  omitted,  as  in 
cretico,  istorico,  orribile.  In  Old  French  similarly  the 
mute  h  was  originally  not  written,  and  it  was  in  this  form 
that  many  Old  French  words,  such  as  abit,  able,  eir,  crbt', 
trttage.  oncst,  onor  or  onitr,  nre  or  cure,  ympne,  were 

illy  adopted  in  English.  From  this  stage  we  derive 
the  still  existing  forms  a/>te,  ability,  arbour  (=erbere), 
ostler.  But  at  a  later  period,  imitation  of  the  Latin  spelling, 
by  scribes  who  knew  that  language,  gradually  led  to  the 
restitution  of  /:  in  the  writing  of  most  of  these  words  m 

'i,  and  thence  also  in  English.  In  French,  the  h, 
though  thus  artificially  reinstated  in  spelling,  remained 
mute;  but  in  England  it  was  gradually,  after  the  usage  of 
the  native  words,  restored  in  pronunciation,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  only  a  very  few  words,  viz.  heir,  honest,  honour, 

with  their  derivatives,  remain  with  h  mute;  though 

i.  such  as  herb,  humhL',  humour,  were  so  treated  very 
recently,  and  are  by  some  people  still;  and  hostler  (also 
spelt  ostler)  is  so  pronounced  by  the  majority.  A  trace  of 
the  former  muteness  or  weakness  of  h  in  other  words  is  also 
M:L'!)  in  the  still  prevalent  practice  of  using  an  before  words 
with  initial  //,  not  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  as  heretical, 
historical,  humane,  hypotenuse,  and  m  such  archaic  firms 
as  ' mine  host ',  and  the  biblical  ' an  Hebrew '.  In  the  ME. 


this  uncertainty  reacted  upon  other  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  so  that  these  also  often  received  an  initial  h  (due 
probably  in  some  instances,  as  halntndant,  to  a  mi  i 
notion  of  their  etymology).  This  spelling  has  been  per- 
manently established  in  the  words  hermit  and  hostage, 
among  others. 

VOL.  V. 


In  Old  English,  as  in  the  Teutonic  languages  generally, 
initial  h  was  strongly  and  distinctly  aspirated.  But  early  in 
the  Middle-English  period  it  was  dropped  in  pronunciation 
and  writing  before  /,  «,  and  r.  The  old  hw  was  from  the 
i2th  c.  commonly  written  ivh,  sometimes  w  only,  in  Scotch 
qiv/i;  qith- ;  indicating  a  variety  of  pronunciation  (see  W). 
Before  vowels  in  words  of  Old  English  or  Norse  origin,  // 
has  been  regularly  retained  in  the  standard  spelling  and 
pronunciation :  but  in  many  English  dialects,  especially  those 
of  the  midl.  and  southern  counties  (not  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  the  United  States),  the  aspirate  has  disappeared  as  ;in 
ordinary  etymological  element,  and  is  now  employed  only 
with  other  functions,  viz.  to  avoid  hiatus  (e.  g.  the  egg,  pro- 
nounced thc'h-egg),  and  especially  in  the  emphatic  or  ener- 
getic utterance  of  a  syllable  with  an  initial  vowel;  being 
then  prefixed  without  distinction  to  words  with  or  without 
etymological  h ;  thus  horse,  ass,  usually  oss^  ass,  emphatically 
(or  after  a  vowel)  hoss,  hass.  In  earlier  periods,  these 
dialectal  habits  naturally  affected  the  written  language  of 
literature,  where  their  influence  was  reinforced  by  the  un- 
certainty that  prevailed  as  to  initial  //  in  words  of  Latin- 
French  origin;  so  that  during  the  Middle-English  period, 
and  down  to  the  lyth  c.,  we  find  numerous  instances  of  the 
non-etymological  absence  or  (more  often)  presence  of  initial 
h  in  native  words  also.  These  characteristics  are  not  confined 
to  English:  some  modern  Dutch  and  Flemish  dialects, 
especially  those  of  Zealand,  Flanders,  and  North  Brabant, 
have  entirely  lost  h  as  an  etymological  element,  and  employ 
it  to  avoid  hiatus,  and  to  impart  emphasis,  exactly  like  the 
English  dialects  ;  while  in  Old  High  German,  Middle  Low 
German.  Middle  Dutch,  and,  above  all,  Middle  Flemish 
literature,  the  non-etymological  absence  and  presence  of 
initial  //  is  even  more  marked  than  in  Middle  English.  In 
this  Dictionary,  some  of  the  chief  forms  found  in  earlier 
use  with  adventitious  initial  h  arc  mentioned  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  with  a  reference  to  their  proper  spelling, 
especially  when  this  is  not  seen  by  simple  omission  of  the 
h  \  but  in  other  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  when  a  ME. 
word  in  //  is  not  entered  here,  it  will  be  found  m  the  form 
without  //. 

In  recent  times,  the  correct  treatment  of  initial  h  in  speech 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  shibboleth  of  social 
position;  this  has  resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  educated 
usage  in  many  quarters  where  it  is  not  native.  But  even 
in  educated  pronunciation,  there  are  cases  in  which  h  is 
usually  mute,  e.g.  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  after  certain 
consonant  groups,  as  in  ex/must,  ex/iortation,  and  in  such 
suffixes  as  -ha»i,  -hope,  in  Chatham.  Clapham,  Durham, 
Greenhope,  Stanhope,  Tudhopc,  -herd  in  shepherd,  as  well 
as  in  the  pronouns  he,  his,  him,  her,  when  unemphatic 
and  as  it  were  enclitically  combined  with  the  preceding 
word,  as  in  '  I  met-/nm  on-/ns  horse'.  In  the. corresponding 
neuter  pronoun  it,  originally  hit,  in  which  the  unemphatic 
use  predominates,  the  h  was  long  a.t;o  dropped  in  writing  as 
well  as  speech.  (But  in  Scotch  the  emphatic  form  is  still  hit.) 

After  a  vowel,  h  is  regularly  silent,  and  such  a  vowel  being 
usually  long,  as  in  oh,  ah,  bah,  hurrah,  the  addition  of// 
(so  tiMial  in  modern  German)  is  one  of  the  expedients  which 
we  have  for  indicating  a  long  vowel  in  foreign  or  dialect 
words.  The  silence  of  h  in  certain  positions  contributed  to 
the  currency  of  such  spellings  as  the  obsolete  preheminence, 
Prohanc,  abhotninable. 

By  the  combination  of  h  with  consonants,  numerous 
digraphs  are  formed  for  the  expression  of  simple  sounds  ; 
the  origin  of  this  goes  back  to  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet, 
which  used  PH,  TH,  KH,  for  the  aspirated  consonants, 
which  were  afterwards  provided  with  single  symbol--  -! ,  <->,  \, 
and  sank  into  simple  spirants.  In  Latin  the  digraphs  were 
retained,  and  thence  th,ch,  and  occasionally//;,  were  taken 
to  represent  German  spirants  or  aspirates.  In  Old  English, 
which  had  b>  &,  for  the  sound  or  sounds  represented  on  the 
continent  by  th,  these  digraphs  had  little  currency  until  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  which  introduced  th,  ch,  gh,  and 
sometimes  yh,  for  certain  English  sounds,  and  substituted 
«'A  for  OE.  hw,  the  development  of  a  simple  sound  (J) 
from  the  OE.  combination  sc,  led,  through  sch,  to  the 
digraph  sh ;  ph  and  rh  (pronounced  f  and  r)  were  adopted 
from  Latin  as  the  representatives  of  Gr.  ^  and  p  ;  in  more 
recent  times  kh  has  been  used  to  express  Slavonic  and 
Semitic  guttural  spirants;  bh,dh,gh,ph,  th,kh,  to  represent 
Sanskrit  and  Indian  aspirates,  or  other  alien  sound>;  and 
zh  (on  the  analogy,  s\z\'.sh\  zh\  for  the  phonetic  represen- 
tation of  French  /in  dejeuner,  symbol i/ed  in  this  Dictionary 
by  3-  (For  the  history  and  use  of  these  digraphs,  see  under 
their  respective  initial  letters,  C,  G. 

To  drop  one's  /A  (or  aitches),  to  omit  initial  h  uh<-n.  it  i-, 
pronounced  in  Standard  English. 


c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram.  iii.  (Z.)  6,  h  and  k  jeendiaS  on  a 
sefter  rihte.  1530  PAI.SGR.  17  The  soundynge  of  this  letter 
H,  when  he  hath  his  aspiration,  and  when  he  hath  it  nat. 
Ibid.,  These  words  'honest,  honour,  habundaunce,  habiia- 
cion  *  ..  in  whiche  h  is  written  and  nat  sounded  with  us. 
1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prm>.  <$-  Kfigr.  (1867)  in  Into  what 
place  so  euer  H,  may  pike  him,  Where  euer  thou  finde 
ache,  thou  shall  not  like  him.  1573-80  BARET  Afo., 
H  which  corruptly  wee  name  Ach..we  in  England  haue 

freat  need  of  it.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  HI.  iv.  56  Mar. 
or  a  hauke,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  1  Beat.  For  the  letter 
that  begins  them  all,  H.  1847  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II. 
22  A  distinguished  magnetiser,  who  could  not  sound  his 
h's.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  (1881)  220  A  drawing-room 
where  the  h  and  other  points  of  etiquette  are  rigorously 
maintained.  1864  TKSNYSON  Sea  Dreams  102  Dropping 
the  too  rough  H  m  Hell  and  Heaven.  1886  RCSKIN  Prx- 
terita  \.  313  They  liked,  as  they  did  not  drop  their  own  h's, 
to  talk  with  people  who  did  not  drop  theirs.  1888  Cornh. 
A  fag.  Oct.  365  The  letter  H  is  absolutely  sacred  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  1892  BOLDREWOOD  Never- 
more I.  ii.  41  A  very  fine  young  man,  but  evidently  a  nobody, 
inasmuch  as  he  dropped  his  aitches  and  so  on. 

attrib.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Jan.  4/1  If  she  can  read 
and  write,  and  is  not  afflicted  with  the  Ii  malady. 

b.  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  capital  H. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  CY.  iv.  vii.  8,  I  had  a  wound  heere 
that  was  like  a  T,  But  now  'tis  like  an  H.  1688  EVELYN 
Diary  18  Aug.,  The  house,  .a  noble  uniform  pile  in  the  form 
of  *  half  H. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb,  ff-branch,  a  branch-pipe 
joining  and  proceeding  at  nglit  angles  from  two 
parallel  pipes.  H-less  (aitchless},  adj.,  without  an  h 
or  h's  ;  not  aspirating  the  letter  h.  Il-pieec,  in  a 
force-pump,  a  piece  standing  on  the  wind-bore 
under  the  door-piece,  by  which  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  door-piece  into  the  standpipe. 

1875  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  147  H -piece.  1893 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  July  322  Millionaire  cheesemongers  who 
dwell  //-less  in  the  feudal  castles  of  the  poor.  1894  Times 
i  Mar.  14/5  She  .  .  brings  'h'le^s'  Socialists  as  guests  to  her 
husband's  house.  1894  Du  MAURIKR  Trilby  \\,  135  Hebrew 
capitalists  and  aitchless  millionaires. 

II.  3.  Used  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  denote  serial  order;    applied  e.g.   to  the 
eighth  group  or  section  in  classification,  the  eighth 
sheet  of  a  book  or  quire  of  a  MS.,  etc. 

4.  H  was  a  mediaeval  symbol  of  200.  H  = 
200,000.  (See  Du  Cange.) 

r7~5i  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Music.  The  note  B  natural   in   the   German 
system  of  nomenclature  (the  letter  B  being  used 
only  for  B  flat). 

1880  STAINEB  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms.  1880 
(li'-HKisn  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  \.  643/1  H  major  is  a  key 
rarely  used  ..  H  minor  is  the  key  of  Schubert's  very  fine 
unfinished  Symphony. 

6.  Math.  In  the  differential  calculus,  h  is  used  to 
denote  a  small  increment. 

1872  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Calculus  i.  §  6  (1873)  4  Let  .r 
become  x+h,  where  /t  =  .i.r. 

7.  In  Cryst.t  h,  k,  I  are  used  for  the  quantities 
which  determine  the  position  of  a  plane. 

1868  DANA  flf/n.  Introd,  28.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystalhgr.  ii.  19. 

III.  Abbreviations. 

H.  =  various  proper  names,  as  Henry,  Helen.  H.  (Chcm.}= 
Hydrogen.  H.  in  the  Shipping  Register  =  Hoy.  h.  (in  a 
ship's  log)-hail.  H  or  h.-hour.  H  or  h  (.Physics) -\txm~ 
zontal  force.  H  (on  lead  pencils)  =  hard  ;  the  various 
degrees  of  hardness  being  denoted  by  HH,  HHH, 
H,  as  a  direction  in  a  musical  score  —  horns.  HB  (on  lead 
pern  ils<  =  hard  black  {denoting  a  medium  hardness).  II 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  H.  KM. -His  (or  Her)  Hritannic 
ty.  H.C.  =  Herald's  College,  House  of  Commons. 
II  r.l'.'  i/l/rt/A.)  --  Highest  Common  Factor.  H.E.I.C.= 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  H.G.—  Horse  Guards. 
H.H.  =  His  (ur  Her)  Ili-hncss,  or  His  Holiness.  H.I.M. 
=  Hi*  (or  Hen  Imperial  Majesty.  H.M.  =  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty.  H.M.C.  =  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's  Customs. 


HA. 

H  M  S         Hi*  (or    Her)  V  HP 

t-pay.     H.R.H.       His  (or  Her)  Royal 

i  4.  =  hoc  aurre,  look  for  this  =  q.v. 
JJ',  ^ed  for  /W  before  a  vowel  or  /*,  as 

h'  is,  h'  haJ:  see  111. 

1663  HI-ILK*  Hu.i.  \-  i.  409  It  was  so  short,  h'  had  much 
ado  I 
say  eye;  for  h' had  hut  one.     1704  in   / 

•  imassus  II.  Aivb,  The  \\  :t  in  I'aultry 

Specimens  so  long. 

t  Ha,  x*.'   Obs.  Short  for  HA-HA,  a  sunk  fence. 
17*6  AM  HI.  "2  There  was  ..  a  ditch 

like  a  ha  to  keep  cattle  out.  Mi./.  III.  149,  I  saw  her  .. 
walking  in  the  garden,  near  the  ha. 

Ha  A'. ->   .-  '<  II.IK). 

haugh,  8-9  hah.  [A  natural  exclamation  found  in 
Greek,  Latin,  most  of  the  mod.  Romanic,  and  nil 
the  mod.  Teut.  langs.  The  simple  ha  .'  is  not  re- 
corded in  OE.  'which  had  however  the  ha  ha  !  of 
laughter^  but  was  used  in  OF.,  and  is  freq.  in  Kng. 
from  1 1 300.] 

1.  An  exclamation  expressing,  according  to  the 
intonation,   surprise,  wonder,  joy,   suspicion,  in- 
dignation, etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  4218  Ha!  quat  baa  bestes  war  selcuth 
kene,  pat  has  me  refte  mi  derling  dere.    t  1320  K.  I' 
Medit.  557  Ha,  fals  lustyce  !  where  fynst  pou  bat  reran, 
So  for  to  dampne  an  ynnocent  man  ?    c  1460  T<rttmeliy  M. 
(Surtees)  63  /'r.  Miles.  A,  my  Lord  !  Pharao.  Haghe  !  1484 
CAXTON  Fablesof&sop\.  ii,  Haknauc,  v.  hy  hast  thou  troubled 
and  fowled  my  water  ?    c  1489  —  Sonnes  of '  Aymon  i.  32  Ha, 
god,  what  a  fayre  knyghte  is  he.     1591  SHAKS 
ll.  i.  3  Ha  ?     Let  me  see  :  I,  giue  it  me,  it's  mine.     1596  - 
i  Hen.  IV  \.  iii.  281  And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Yorke  To  ioyne  with  Mortimer,  Ha.     1603  —  Metis,  for 
M.  11.  iv.  42  Ha?  fie.  these  filthy  vices.     1611   FLOKIO,  HA 
..  an  Interiection  of  chiding,  haugh  [1598  hagh?],  what? 
1616  MASSINGER  Roman  Actor  iv.   i.    Ha  1  come  you  re- 
solved To  be  my  executioners?    c  1709  PRIOR  2nd  : 
Callimachus  i  Hah  !  how  the  laurel,  great  Apollo's  tree. 
And  all  the  cavern  shakes  !     1779 SHERIDAN  Critic  i-  i,  Ha! 
my  dear  Sneer,  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you.     1819  SHELLEY 
Crnci  IV.  iv.  170  Ha  !  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack.     1865 
DICKENS  M»t.  Fr.  i.  vi,  'Good-night.  Lizzie 

Hexam,  sorrowfully.  'Hah!  Good-night!'  returned  Mi^s 
Abbey  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 

b.  Sometimes  doubled,  or  preceded  or  followed 
by  other  interjections  ;  as  ha  ha  !,  a  ha .',  ah  ha  .', 
•\haal     (See  also  AHA.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M '.  4917  Ha  ha,  traiturs,  now  wel  is  sene 
Queper  bat  yee  be  fule  or  clene.  Ibid.  9651  A  ha  !  bat 
wreche  wit-vten  freind  !  c  1386  CHAUCER  .\un's  Pr.  T.  561 
[They]  cryden,  out  harrow  and  weylaway  Ha,  ha  (;•.  >. 
a  ha)  the  fox  !  f  1477  CAXTON  Jason  15  Ha  a  madame, 
what  is  this?  I598SHAKS.  Merry  It7,  n.  ii.  158  Ah,  ha.  Mi>- 
tresse  Ford  and  Mistresse  Page,  haue  I  encompass'd  you? 
1601  —  Ham.  i.  v.  150  Ah  ha  boy,  sayest  thou  so?  1610  — 
Temf.-\.  i.  263  Ha.  ha  :  What  things  are  these? 

c.  Repeated,  ha  ha!,  or  oftener,  ha  ha  ha!  it 
represents  laughter :  see  HA  HA. 

2.  Used  as  an  interjectional  interrogative  ;   esp. 
after  a  question  ;  =En  2.  {Chiefly  in  Shakspere.) 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  iii.  234  Q.  Jlf.  Richard.  Kick. 
Ha.  Q.  M.  I  call  thee  not  1596  —  MtrJi.  I',  n.  v.  44 
What  saies  that  foole  of  Hagars  off-spring  ?  ha.  1604 
DEKKER  Honest  Wh.  i.  xii,  Why  doe  I  enter  into  bonds 
thus?  ha!  1610  -Sji  \KS.  ftiri/>.  it.  ii.  61  Doe  you  put 
trickes  vpon  's  with  Saluages,  and  Men  of  I  tide?  ha? 

3.  An  inarticulate  vocal  sound  (ha  or  61,  express- 
ing hesitation  or  interruption  in  speech.     Often 
in  collocation  with  hum. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  A-  Cr.  in.  iii.  284  Pair.  loue  blesse  great 
Aiax.  Thtr.  Hum.  Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy 
Achilles.  Ther.  Ha?  1608  —  Per.  v.  i.  84  .l/.rr  Hail, 
sir!  my  lord,  lend  ear.  l\-r.  Hum,  ha  !  1855  DICKENS 
Dorrit  I.  xxxi,  Laying  down  such— ha -such  unnatural 
principles.  Are  you — ha -an  Atht-isl? 

B.  sb.-  The  interjection  taken  as  a  name  for 
itself.  Esp.  as  an  expression  of  hesitation  in  the 
combination  hums  and  ha's  :  see  HUM,  also  II AW. 

1610  iA*.  in.  ii,  You  may  be  any  thing,  and 

leave  off  to  make  Long-winded  exercises  ;  or 
ha,  and  hum,  in  a  tune.    1622  MABBE  tr.  Altaian  s  Guzman 
tfAlf.  1.115  Thou  wouldst  haue  . .  given  him  an   Ha,  or  a 
Nod.      1764  R.   LLOVD  Prol.  lo   Caiman's  Jealous 
What  hands  had  thunder'd  at  each  Hah  !  and  Oh  !     1820 
{[pit*  i.  228  With  a  ha  !  and  a  hum  !     I  come  ! 
I  come  !     1841  J.    I  .  .Irish  Clerk  II.  66  A  sort 

of  sound,  commendatory',  likea  halt  ! 

Ha  ha),  v.  Also  9  hah.  [f.  HA  int.]  intr. 
To  utter  '  ha ! '  in  hesitation.  Chiefly  in  the  com- 
bination lo  hum  (ht»i\  and  >  M  r. 

1604  DKKKER  Honest  Wh.  i.  xi,  He  did  not  ha  :  neither 
hum,  hem,  nor  ha,  pncly  stared  me  in  the  face.  1824  SCOTT 
Retigauntlet  ch.  vii,  Tht  i 

Ha,  pron.,  ME.  form  of  UK,  i  IK<>  she,  Hi  they. 

Ha,  ha',  worn-down  form  of  1  \\\  i  T.  n.v. 

Ha'    hi  .    Sc,  form  of  HALL. 

1780  1836  J.  MAVNR  Xi/lrr  Gun  in  Chambers  Fop.  Poems 

(1802)  146  The  bailies  caught  the  welcome  strai 
mad.  ,und   again.      1814  iv,   A 

gentleman  r  '832-53 

•tigs    Ser.  in.  48 
She  aye  made  her  hallan  to  shine  like  a 

Comb.,  ha'-Bible,    the  great  riible    that  lay   in 
the  ha  or  principal  apartment ;  ha'-folk,  the  folk 
of  the  hall,  kitchen,  or  common  room,  the  ser\ 
ha'-houso,  the  .  ,e,  the  habitation  of  a 

landed  proprietor. 


1786  BI-RNS  Colters  Sal.  A'«A/  xii,  The  big  ha  Bible,  ance 
his  father's  pride.  1786  ' -'  An'  tho  the  gentry 

•tchin,  Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan  \\  i 
:  1  here  were   mair  fules  in  the 

I  )avie  Gellatley.     1823  GALT  Entail 
idingly  removed.. from 
the  shelf  where  it  commonly  lay. 
Haa,  i.t.-.  I. Tin  of  MAW,  azure. 
Haaf  Also  haave,  haff.     [a.  ON. 

haf  Sw.  haf,  Da.  hav   sea,  high  sea,  ocean.] 
In   Shetland   and   Orkney:   The   deep  or   main 
\\    used   only  in  connexion  with  deep-sea 
fishing;  hence,  the  part  of  the  deep-sea  frequented 

rmen  ;  deep-sea  fishing  ground  or  station. 
1809  KnwoNDSios  7.tt lanti  Iii.  I.  237  The  boats  set  off  for 
the  fishing  ground,  which  is  called  the  liaaf,  from  10  o  clock 
a.m.  to  2  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  1822  SCOTT  /V.i.v  vi, 
The  careful  skipper  will  sleep  still  enough  in  the  deep 
haaf.  1844  W.  II.  MAXWELL  Sports  .5-  .-!</-'.  Scoll.  xv,  1  he 
men  employed  at  the  /-fatif.or  the  fi.shin.e-station  most 
distant  from  the  land.  1888  EDMONUSTON  Home  of  Xatu- 
ralist  168  On  returning  from  a  night's  fishing  at  the  haaf. 

b.  atlrih.  and  Comb.    Pertaining  to  or  employed 

in  the  haaf  or  deep-sea  fishing,  as  haaf-boat,  -boy, 
-fishing;  haaf-eel,  a  name  of  the  conger-eel; 
haaf-flsh,  the  great  seal.  Plioca  barbata. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VII.  693  (Jam.  The  first  master 
of  a  boat  to  the  Ha-af,  or  ling  :  -misting,  is  now 

alive.  1806  NEII.L  Tour  Orkney  107  (Jam.)  Teind  has 
•  t-n  exigible  on  the  produce  of  the  haaf  Itching. 
1808-18  I  -.tf-fish,  the  Great  Seal,  Phoca  bar- 

bata. 1844  .V.  Brit.  Re-.'.  I.  <59  A  crew  of  four  men  and  a 
haavc-boy.  1856  ELIZA  EDMONSTON  .?*.  *  T.  Shetland  I  si. 
iv.  43  Engaged  in  the  deep  sea  or  haff  fishing.  1866  Morning 
Star  17  Aug.  3/3  The  '  haaf '  boats  from  the  island  of  Unst. 
1880-4  DAV  Krit.  J-~i*lies  II.  251  Haaf-eel,  a  name  given 
to  the  common  conger  in  the  Moray  Firth. 

Haaf,  Haak,  dial,  ft  HALF,  HAKE. 

Haal',8,  obs.  or  dial,  forms  of  II  ALE  v.,  WHOLE. 

Haam,  dial,  form  of  HAME,  HOME. 

Haar  (baa),  local.  Also  harr,  haur.  [?a. 
ON.  harr,  hoar,  hoary  :  cf.  hoar-frost.}  A  wet 
mist  or  fog ;  esp.  applied  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  Lincolnshire  north- 
wards, to  a  cold  sea-fog. 

1671  SKINNER  Etym.  Ling.  Angl.,  A  Sea  Harr,  Lincoln- 
icnsituis  Maritimis  Tempestas  a  mari  ingruens.  1777  N'IMMO 
Hist.  Stirlingsh.  438  In  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
easterly  winds,  commonly  called  Hoars,  usually  blow  with 
great  violence,  especially  in  the  afternoons.  1806  Gazetteer 
Scotl.  (ed.  2)  389  The  water  of  the  lake  [Loch  Ness],  .never 
freezes  in  the  severest  winter,  and,(  in  frosty  weather,  is 
covered  with  a  thick  haaror  mist,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  smoke.  1876  //  'hitl'y  Gloss.,  Harr,  mist  with  small  rain. 
'  A  northern  harr  lirings  fine  weather  from  far.'  1889  A'.  // '. 
Line.  Gloss,  led.  2),  Har,  fo>j,  mist,  especially  when  it  is 
cold.  1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Wains  171  History  broods 
over  that  part  of  the  world  like  the  easterly  haar. 

Haar,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  HAIR,  HARE. 

Haaete,  Haate,  obs.  ff.  HASTE,  HATE,  HOT. 

Hab  (hrcb),  adv.  (st.)  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Known 
in  the  phrases  hah  nab,  hah  or  nab,  from  c  1550. 
Conjectured  to  represent  some  part  of  the  verb 
HAVE,  presumably  the  pres.  subj.,  OE.  hxbbt,  early 
southern  ME.  habbe,  in  conjunction  with  the  corresp. 
negative  form  OE.  nsebbe,  ME.  tiabbe ;  the  alterna- 
tive phrase  habbe  he  (if A,  we,  etc.),  tiabbe  he  (ich, 
u>e,  etc.)  =  'have  he  (we,  etc.)  or  have  he  (etc.) 
not ',  accounts  fairly  for  the  sense,  and  answers 
phonologically  ;  but  there  is  a  long  gap  in  the 
history,  between  the  general  disappearance  of  the 
habbe  forms  of  the  verb  in  ME.  and  the  first 
examples  of  hub  nab. 

Hob  y-  have  ye,  if  ye  have,  occurs  in  Sir  Feriimbras 

c  1380;  ih)ab  is  still  a  form  of  have  in  modem  Devonshire 

and  W.  Somerset  dialect  (where  also  the  phrase  hah  or  nab 

is  in  everyday  use),  but  is  exemplified  by  Elworthy  only  in 

;  *  liiiTt  Vw  =  'have  him',  where  it  may  be  a  modern 

hange,  since  the  dialectal  change  of  r*;  to  />///  is 

widely  spread,  in  eb'tn  even,  seb'm  seven,  and  the  like.] 

1.  In  the  phrases  hab  or  nab.  hab  nab  (hobs-nabs], 
get  or  lose,  hit  or  miss,  succeed  or  fail;  however 
it  may  turn  out,  anyhow  ;  at  a  venture,  at  random. 

1542  UOAI.I.  F.rasm.  Apoph.  (1877)  209  Put  to  the  plounge 
of.  .habbe  or  nhabbe  to  Wynne  all,  or  to  lese  all.  1580  LYLV 
£»A4w«(Arb.)  354  Philautus  determined,  hab,  nab,  to  sende 
his  letters.  1586].  HooKE»GiVa/i/.  Irfl.'m  HolinshedU.  82/2 
The  citizens . .  shot  hab  or  nab  at  randon  vp  to  the  roodloft  and 
to  thechancell.  1603  FLORID  Minitaigii,-  n.  vi,  Huthab  nab 
[F.  a  toittesai1-i<-nlurts\  we  can  never  take  too  much  advan- 
tageofit.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  n.  i,  lietterstil  II 
good  wincke  and  choose,  if  one  must  have  her,  The  other 
goes  without  her.  1664  BUTLF.R  Hiui.  II.  iii.  990  Cyphers, 
Astral  Characters,  .set  down  Hab-nab,  at  random.  1707  J. 
ir.  Qtie-.'erlo'sCmi!.  ll'ks.  (1709)  3-^0  Such  ..  Sayings 
redit  to  your  self.  .A  -,..Hab  nab,  at 

a  venture.     1831  SCOTT  Jrnl.  II.  388  It  is  all  hab-nab  at  a 
venture.     1888  ELWORTHY  It'.  .s>w.  ll'nrtt-bk.   s.  v.,  'Then 
-N'o,    I  'ont,  not  one  varden. 
1  Then  I'll  ab-m.  hab  or  na'>  ! ' 

2.  quaskr/i.  In  phr.  at  'by   hab  or  nab   =  prec, ; 
by  hab  or  by  nab,  by  habs  and  nabs  :  see  quots. 

1530  PALSGR.  833  By  habbe  or  by  nabbe,  par  nue  voyt  au 
IS*  'list.  (Camd.  No.  29)  93 

While  tli  ,      i  ,  subdue  thother.  .11612 

t  raw,  with  his: 

i.   1623-4 

speaknotbyhabsandbynabs.  1685 t'W.  Rec.l'cnnsylv.l.  138 


HABENA. 

Who  said  you  have  drawn  up  an  Impeachment  against 
President  Moore  at  hab  nab.  1877  Holderntss  Ghss.,  Hats- 
tin-nabs:  Anything  done  in  odd  moments  or  at  intervals  of 
leisure  not  continuously,  is  said  to  be  do:  •  iiats. 

1892  M.  C.  F.  MORBIS  Yorksh.  Folk-Talk  41   It  is  only  by 
stealth  as  it  were,  and   that  'by  habs  and  nabs',  as  w 
that  a  stranger  can  learn  much  of  the  true  folk-talk. 

i  Hab,  v.  Obs.  [See  prec.]  In  hab  or  nab, 
have  or  not  have. 

1546  SI.  i'afers  Hen.  V1I1,  XI.  106  Bernardo  sayth  the 
Frenchmen  will  cum  roundely  to  worke  to  us  at  ones,  and 
that  we  shall  habb  or  nab  shortly. 

Hab,  dial,  and  negro  var.  of  HAVE. 

Habade,  Habandoun  :  see  AB-  and  H. 

Habarion,  -ioun,  obs.  forms  of  HABERGEON. 

Habber- :  see  HABER-. 

Habberdehoy,  var.  of  HOBBAPEHOY. 

Habble,  Sc.  form  of  HOBBLE. 

||  Habeas.     Short  for  HABEAS  CORPUS,  q.v. 

1879  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  26  June,  The  unterrified  man 
moved  himself  by  habeas  to  the  Fleet. 

H  Habeas  corpora.  Law.   [L.  =  thou  (shalt) 

have  the  bodies.] 

1.  More  fully  Habeas  corpora  juratorum  (i.e.  of 
the  jury) :  apiocess  formerly  issued  out  of  the  Court 
of  Common  I'leas,  directing  the  sheriff  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  reluctant  jurymen. 

1476  Plumpton  Corr.  37,  I  send  you  now  the  habeas  cor- 
pora and  a  coppie  thereof,  and  you  must  desier  the  sheriffc 
to  serve  it.  1535  tr.  Litllttaii's  \at.  ttre-'.  223b  (Stanf.) 
And  if  thenquest  come  nat  at  the  day  of  this  wrytte  re- 
tourned,  than  shal  go  an  habeas  corpora,  and  after  that  a 
distres  vnto  they  come.  1838  CHITTV  ArchbolcTs  I'r.ict. 
Crt.  Q.  B.  I.  I.  ii.  §  B  (ed.  6)  405  If  none  of  the  special  jurors 
mentioned  in  the  . .  habeas  corpora  appear  in  court,  the 
cause  cannot  be  tried. 

2.  More  fully  Habeas  corpora  nuper  vicecomitis 
(i.  e.  of  the  late  sheriff)  :  a  process  for  bringing  an 
ex-sheriff  to  account  to  the  crown  or  to  his  successor. 

1838  CHITTV  ArcliMifs  Pract.  Crt.  Q.  B.  i.  i.  i.  §  5  (3). 
(ed.  6)  214  Get  your  clerk  in  court  to  obtain  a  rule  for  a 
habeas  corpora  to  bring  in  the  body  of  the  sheriff. 

II  Habeas  corpus  Ji^'-b^ses  k<rjpft>).    Law. 

[L.  =  thou  (shalt)  have  the  body  (sc.  in  court).] 
A  writ  issuing  out  of  a  court  of  justice,  or 
awarded  by  a  judge  in  vacation,  requiring  the  body 
of  a  person  to  be  brought  before  the  judge  or  into 
the  court  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  writ ; 
spec,  the  prerogative  writ  habeas  corpus  ad  sub- 
jiciendum,  requiring  the  body  of  aperson  restrained 
of  liberty  to  be  brought  before  the  judge  or  into 
court,  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint  may  be 
investigated  and  determined. 

(1231  Br,u-lo>i's  Note  Bk.  (Maitland  1887)  527  Preceptum 
est  uicecomiti  quod  habeat  corpus  eius,  etc.]  1465  MARC. 
PASTOS  in  /'.  Lett.  No.  503  II.  189  Now  ther  ys  com-down 
an  habeas  corpus  for  hym.  1585  F.  ALFOSD  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  III.  IV.  57  An  Habeas  Corpus  since  the  begyn- 
ninge  of  this  Queenes  time  hath  bin  but  2J.  6tf.  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  3*.  $d.  in  her  .Majesties  Benche.  1642 
Hum/'.  Di'sit-f  <v  1'rsposit.  Lds.  ff  Comm.  i  Feb.  8  Stopping 
their  Habeas  Corpusses.  1678  LADY  CIIAWOKTH  in  i2f/i 
Rep.  Hist.  A1SS.  Comm.  App.  v.  46  Lord  Shaftesberie's 
busiric-sse  touching  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  heard  today  in 
the  House.  1679  Act  31  Chas.  II,  c.  2  §  i  Whensoever  any 
person,  .shall  bring  any  Habeas  Corpus  directed  unto  any 
Sheriffe  . .  Coaler  Minister  or  other  Person.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  (mod.  ed.)  Ill,  131  The  great  and  efficacious 
writ,  in  all  manner  of  illegal  confinement,  is  that  tf  habeas 
corpus  ad  sitbjicicndiim.  1827  HAT. LAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876) 
III.  xiii.  9  Iiushc-11  . .  being  committed  for  non-payment  of 
this  fine,  sued  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  court  of 
common  pleas. 

b.  Habeas  Corpus  Act :  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  Act  31  Chas.  II.  c.  2  ,1679),  whereby 
the  granting  and  enforcing  of  this  prerogative  writ 
was  much  facilitated. 

1691  C.  BLOUNT  Opening  of  Session  in  Collect.  Poems  20 
The  Hal'eas  Corpus  Act,  oppos'd,  say  still  The  Subjects 
Rights,  is  but  the  Prince's  will.  1768  BLACKSTGXK  Comm. 
(mod.  ed.)  III.  135  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual 
gave  birth  to  the  famous  habeas  corpus  act.  1777  BURKE 
Let.  to  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  Wte.  III.  136  The  other  [statute) 
for  a  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  appears  to 
me  of  a  much  deeper  malignity.  1857  BUCKLF.  Civiliz.  I. 
vii.  352  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every 
Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it. 

°-f'g- 

1589  J'ufpc  TC.  Hatchet  (1844)  38  And  with  an  Habeas 
corpus  to  remove  them  from  the  Shepheards  tarre-boxe  to 
the  hangmans  budget.  1660  T.  GOUGE  Chr.  Directions 
xviii.  (1831)  96  There  is  not  a  habeas  corpus  comes  to  remove 
thy  yoke-fellow,  child,  or  friend,  but  it  is  signed  by  thy 
heavenly  Father.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  in.  ii,  Here  are  a 
great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  note, 
that  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in 
Christendj  jiu. 

Hence  Habeas  corpus  v.  trans,  i  nonfe-wd.)  to  re- 
move or  transport  as  if  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

1817  KI.AIS  ll'ks.  iSi^i  III.  3  Habeas  corpus'd  as  we  are 
out  of  all  wonder,  curiosity,  and  fear. 

Habeck,  var.  HAKICK. 

Habena     habrna'.     Anal,    and    Siii-i;.     [1.. 
hali,~na  thong,  rein,  f.  habere  to  hold.] 

1.   .Inat.    a.  -^  rK.i:xrM.     b.   ^  HABENI  i..\. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Aunt.  III.  677  The  pini 
no  other  connexion  with  the  brain  than  that  which  these 
habcnx  or  peduncles  secure  for  it. 


HABENAR. 

2.  Sttrg.  '  Formerly  applied  to  a  bandage  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together ;  a  uniting 
bandage'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  is 

1706  PHILUHi  ied.  Kersey1.     1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .V«//. 

Habenar  (habrnaj),  a.  A  not,  [f.  prec. :  see 
-AB1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  habcua. 

||  Habendlim  ^habe'nd^m).  Law.  [L.  =  '  to 
be  had'  or  'to  be  possessed',  gerundive  of  habcrc 
to  have.]  That  part  of  a  deed  (beginning  in  Law 
Latin  with  the  words  habendum  ct  tcncnditm^  and 
in  Eng.  deeds  '  to  have  and  to  hold  ')  which  defines 
what  estate  or  interest  is  thereby  granted. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix  n.  ii,  Now  I  come  to  the  ffa- 
benditm^  to  haue  and  to  holde,  vse  and  [etc.].  1641  Tennes 
de  la  Ley  179  In  every  deed  of  Conveyance  there  be  two 
principal!  parts,  the  Premisses,  and  the  Habendum.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  ied.  2)  IV.  30  The  description  of  the  things 
granted  need  not  be  repeated  in  the  habcndutn ;  as  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  are  described  in  the  premises.  1876 
Whartotts  Law  Lex.  (ed.  5)  s.  v.  Deed,  In  annuity-deeds 
and  money  assignments,  the  phrase  'To  have,  hold,  receive, 
and  take  '  is  the  common  form  of  habendiun.  1884  ELPHIN- 
STONE  Conveyancing  \QQ  The  clause  beginning  'to  have  and 
to  hold'  is  the  habendum  and  tenendum  combined,  and  is 
generally  called  the  habendum. 

[Habenry:  see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 

II  Habenula  habe'ni;?la  .  Anat.  [L.  habemda 
small  thong  ;  hence,  small  strip  of  flesh  cut  out  of 
a  wound  (Celsus).]  'A  small,  superficial,  grey 
nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus,  situated  above  and 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  commissure.* 

1876  Quaint  Elein.  Anat.  ied.  8)  II.  551  A  collection  of 
grey  matter  . .  called  the  ganglion  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
pineal  gland  (ganglion  of  the  habenula). 

Hence  Habe'uular  a.,  'ribbon-like  ;  floating  like 
a  thong  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

Habe'rance,  obs.  form  of  ABEARANCE. 

1552  ASCHA.M  Germany  42  Personal  pledges.. for  his  good 
haberance. 

Haberchoun,  obs.  Sc.  var.  HABERGEON. 

t  Ha'berdash,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  5-6  habur- 
dassh,  -dashe,  haberdash.e.  [app.  =  AF. /taper- 
taSj  of  unknown  origin,  perh.  the  name  of  a  fabric, 
which  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Fr.  customs  list  of 
imported  peltry,  furs,  and  fabrics,  where  a  parallel 
and  nearly  contemporary  list  has  haberdassherie. 
But  the  English  word  may,  from  its  date  and  sense, 
be  a  back-formation  from  HABERDASHER,  and 
hapertas  may  be  only  a  bad  AF.  spelling  of  it. 

Connexion  with  mod.  Icel.  haprtask  'haversack'  is  not 
possible.] 

Petty  merchandise,  small  wares. 

1419  Libtr  Albus  (Rolls)  I.  225  La  charge  de  hapertas, 
\\\d.  ]  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1295,  I  have  an  hole  armory  of 
such  haburdashe  in  store.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Comj.  IV.  India. 
23  With  great  store  of  Haberdash,  as  bels,  necklaces,  beades 
of  glasse,  collers,  points,  pinnes,  purses,  needels,  girdels, 
threed,  knives,  sisters,  pincers,  hammers,  hatchets,  shirts, 
Coyfes,  headkerclnefs.  .breeches,  coates,  clokes,  caps,  Mar- 
riners  breeches.  1648  GAGE  litest  Ind.  17  To  barter  with 
the  Spaniards  for  their  small  Haberdash,  or  Iron,  Knives, 
or  such  things  which  may  help  them  in  their  Wars. 
fig~  I5S°~3  Ansiv.  PapystycaH  Exhort.  A  viij  b,  Ye  vtter 
soche  trashe  And  pylde  haberdashe  As  laye  longe  in  your 
mynde. 

b.  More  frequently,  haberdash  ware,  ivares. 

1477  In-<-  Goods  in  Karu.tkcr  i.tin-.'.  II  'ills  iChetiiam  Soc.)  3 
In  Dyvers  Haburdasshwan?  xjr.  t  1550  Hisc.  Common  U'cal 
Eng.  (18931  T6  All  habenlashc  ware.s,  ai  paper,  bothe  whyte 
and  browne,  glasses  [etc.],  1594  HLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  \.  ili.  (ed. 
?)  533  All  sort!  of  Mercery  or  Haberdash  Ware.  16*5  PUR- 
CHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1644  One  hundred  and  twentie  pieces  of 
Carsies. .  with  divers  small  Haberdash  wares. 

t  Ha'berdash,  v.  Obs.  [f.  HABERDASHER.] 
intr.  To  deal  in  haberdashery  or  small  wares. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  ii.  v.  (1718)  82  To  haberdash  In 
Earth's  base  wares.  1644  —  Sheph.  Orac.  iv,  Leave  to 
haberdash  In  such  small  pedling  wares. 

Haberdasher  (hse-baidgefaj).  Forms:  4-6 
haberdassher,  haburdaissher,  -dassher,  4 
habirdaschere,  -dasshere,  5  habardashar,  6- 
haberdasher,  (7  habber-).  [Has  the  form  of  a 
derivative  of  HABERDASH  sb.  (q.v.),  or  of  the  AFr. 
fiapertas  (quasi  *hapertassierj  *haberdassier  ;  but 
the  actual  nature  of  the  relationship  between  these 
words  is  left  doubtful  by  their  relative  dates,  as 
well  as  by  the  undetermined  relation  in  which 
haberdash  and  hapertas  stand  to  each  other.] 

Formerly,  a  dealer  in  a  variety  of  articles  now 
dealt  with  by  other  trades,  including  caps,  and  pro- 
bably hats :  see  quots.  In  the  course  of  the  i6th  c. 
the  trade  seems  to  have  been  split  into  two,  those 
of  fa.  A  dealer  in,  or  maker  of,  hats  and  caps, 
a  hatter  (o&s.};  b.  A  dealer  in  small  articles  ap- 
pertaining to  dress,  as  thread,  tape,  ribbons,  etc. 


1311-12   Liber  Metttorandormn  5  ^  in  Liber  Albus  (Rolls) 
III.    433     Super    diverse >  Marios. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  T£>\  An  haberdasshere  f  #.  m  habir-, 


hatur-, -daschere, -ii  nter.  1502  Ai;v 

Chron.  (1811)  108  Willi.nu  \  >-:i  ami  I ia!>ur< lasher 

of  London,    c  1515  Cotke  I  Brett's  />'.  (  Purr-y  Soc.)  9  Sailers, 
Towelers,  and  habardashars,    i  1550 
Eng.  11893)64  Haberdashers  that  sell  fmi<_h  or  milai. 

1  'aggers,  swerdes.  gridles  and  Mich  things.  1561 
STOW  En$.  Chron.  (IIu-.vc  1615)  869/1  The  Milloners,  or 
Haberdashers,  in  that  place,  sould  mousetia|ipt:s,  bird  cages, 


shooing    homes,    Lanthornes,   and    Jeus    irumpcs.      1594 
NASHE   Uiifort.    Trav.  38   Hookt;-.,   pi'  .  ruri- 

fixes,  why  there  was  a  haberdashers  simp  nt  tln-m  in 
chamber.     [1720  STRYTK  Stw's  Snrv.\  1754-5)  II.  v.  x.  278/2 
Haberdashers,  .were  also  called  Milliners,  so  called  from  .  . 
Milan  in  Italy,  whence  the  Commodities  they  dtalt  in  • 
came;  such  were  Uwches,  Brooches,  A-glcts,  Spurs,  Caps, 
.  &c.J 

a.  1566  Act  8  Elis.  c.  ii  §  3  For  the  better  and  triiL-r  mak- 
ing of  Cappes  and  Hat  tes  within  this  Realms,  .  itshalbelefull 
to  the  MauterandWardensofthe  Company  of  Haberdasshers 
within  the  Citie  of  London  . .  to  [etc.].     ( 1572  GAM  OI<;M; 
Fruitt-s  ll'arre  Ixiv,  The  Haberdasher  h<-.ip<_-lh  ucahli  by 
hattes.     1691  WOOD  Atk.   O.von.  III.  699/2  John  Fisher  a 
haberdasher  of  hats  and  mayor  of  Northampton.    1711  Ui/n- 
GELI.  Spect,  No.  161  P  3  He  . .  had  won  so  many  Hats,  that 
his  Parlour  looked  like  a  Haberdasher's  Shop.    1711  SMJ.IK 
Ibid.  No.  187^7  Mr.  Sly,  Haberdasherof  Hats,  .has  prepared 
very  neat  Hats,  Rubbers,  and  Brushes. 

b.  1611  COTGK.,  Merccrot,  a  Pe-Jler,  a  paltrie  Haberdasher. 
1617  MINSHEI;  Dncttir,  An   Habberdasher  of  small  wares.. 
In  London  also  called  aMillenier,  a  Lat.  mitle.  \.  a  thousand, 
as  one  hauing  a  thousand  small  wares  to  sell.     1630  MAS- 
SINGI:K  Rcncgado  n.  iii,  A  great  lady  dote  upon  A  haber- 
dasher of  small  wares  !     1696  PHILLIPS  'ed.  5),  Haberdasher, 
one  that  sells  a  great  many  several  sorts  of  Wares,  as  Riband, 
Gloves ,&c.  AlsoaSellerof  Hats.  1708  Lond.Gaz.  No.  4462/4 
William  Andrews  of  London,  Haberdasher  of  small  \Var<  :•<. 
1745  De  /''<>cV  Eng.  Tradesman  vi.  (1841)  I.  38  Haberdasher 
[buyslof  the  thread  merchants.  1755  JOHNSON,  Haberdasher, 
one  who  sells  small  wares  ;  a  pedlar.    1845  J.  SAUNDKKS  Cah, 
Pict.,  Chaucer  241  Haberdashers  were  originally  a  branch 
of  the  mercers  ;  and  dealt,  like  them,  in  small  wares. 

c.  fig.   (cf.  dealer^  retailer,  vendor?} 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilcsse  (ed.  2)  21  a,  A  Haberdasher  of 
Wilde-fowle,  or  a  Merchant  venturer  of  daintie  meat.  1597 
\st  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  i.  1235  This  haberdasher 
of  lyes.  1664  J.  WILSON  Project,  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  {1874)264 
See  !  your  haberdasher  of  small  projects,  a  1700  I!.  E. 
Did.  Canf.  Crew,  Habberdasher  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster  or  Usher,  a  1764  LLOYD  Nei<:  River  Head 
Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  65  Haberdashers  of  small  jokes.  1827 
LYTTON  Pelham  xvi,  This  '  Haber-dasher  of  pronouns  '  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Margot.  1828  Craven  Dial.  s.  v., 
A  schoolmaster,  alias  a  haberdasher  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

d.  alt  rib. 

1813  Examiner  10  May  296/1  They  are  altogether  haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence  Haberdasheress,  a  female  haberdasher. 

1702  T.  BROWN  Lett.  Dead  to  Living  Wks.  1760  II.  272, 
I  found.  .Thalestris  the  Amazonian,  who,  as  I  hinted  to  you 
in  my  last,  is  become  a  haberdasheress  of  small  wares, 

Haberdashery  (hse-bsadse^ri).  [f.  prcc. : 
see  -ERY.] 

1.  The  goods  and  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 
1419  Liber  Albus  in.  i.  (Rollsi  230  Les  Fees  de  Layn  de 

Spaigne  et  Haberdasshrie.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
96  Those  are  the  Syrens,  that  hang  out  their  shining  Silks 
and  Veluets,  and  dazle  Prides  eyes  with  their  deceit  full 
haberdashry.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694*  166  Our  own 
Commodities  being  some  rated  very  low,  as  Drapery,  Silk 
Wares,  Haberdashery.  1796  BURKE  Kegi\\  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  390  Tape  and  thread,  and  all  the 'other  small  wares  of 
haberdashery  and  millinery.  1851  MAY  HEW/,  ond.  Labour  \. 
373  A  highly  respectable  draper  told  me  that  he  never  could 
thoroughly  understand  where  hosiery,  haberdashery,  or 
drapery,  began  or  ended.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I. 
133,  I  am  involved  in  a  whirlwind  of  haberdashery,  Brussels 
lace,  diamonds. 

2.  The  shop  or  establishment  of  a  haberdasher. 

1813  SCOTT  Tricrm.  n.  Interl.  iii,  A  walking  haber- 
dashery, Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  haberdashery-ware,  etc. 
1547  Privy  Council  Acts  (1890)  II.  467  A  ship  laden  with 

wyncs,  sylkes,  and  other  haberdasshery  wares.  1745  De 
i-ucs  J'.ng.  Tradesman  ,\lv.  (1841)  II.  161  Haberdashery- 
ware  from  Holland.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I. 
xxxv.  245  A  kind  of  haberdashery  shop.  1797-1805  S.  & 
HT.  LEE  Canterb.  T.  V.  40  In  the  haberdashery  line. 

Haberdepoies,  -poys'^e,  obs.  ff.  AVOIRDUPOIS. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Amphora..*,  pound  and  a 
halfe  of  haberdepoyse  weight.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh. 
(1891)  139  Sold  by  the  haberdepoies  pound. 

f  Haberdine  (hce'ba-idfn,  -din).  Obs.  Forms  : 
4-6  haburden(ne,  5-7  haberdyne,6  haberden, 
-dyn,  6-7  habberdine,  haberdin,  haberdoen, 
7-8  habberdin,  -dyn,  6-9  haberdine,  9  ha- 
berdden.  [The  same  word  as  MDu.  abberdaen 
(Du.  abbeniaan\  var.  of  labberdaen,  supposed  by 
De  Vrics  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Basque 
district,  the  tract  us  Lapurdanns,  F.  Ir  Labourd, 
or  from  Lapurdum  ancient  name  of  Bayonne  ;  the 
Basques  having  been  the  first  to  engage  in  the  cod- 
fishery.  The  loss  of/-  points  to  the  passing  of  the 
word  through  French :  Godef.  has  Labordcan 
J577  >  Cotgr.  has  abordcan^  haborJcan,  labor  dean  ; 
but  earlier  evidence  for  the  word  in  Fr.  is  wanting.] 
The  name  of  a  large  sort  of  cod,  used  esp.  for 
salting  ;  salt  or  sun-dried  cod. 

It  was  sometimes  formerly  considered  a  different  species 
from  the  common  cod  and  classified  as  Asellit*  Island i\ -us. 

1300  \Vardr.  Ace.  Ed^y.  /  11787)  118  In  vendicione 
diversis  per  diversa  precia  5496  stokf[ish]  et  Aberden1. 
[1370  in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xxiv.  616  In  1370,  140 
h.iburdenne  are  bought  at  is.  each.]  1496  Naval  Accounts 
Hen.  /'//  (1896)  166  Ffyssh,  cc  haberdyne  at  xxxiij"  iiij1 
the  hundred— Ixvj1  viij1'.  1530  in  Rymer  Foedera  11710) 
XU  .  (75  Cod  and  Haberden  Eight  Hundred.  1538  FITZ- 
iihKn.  '"just.  Peas  156  Fyshers  that  actually  labour  to  take 
Haberdint!  Lobfyshe.  1573  TI/SSUR  Husb.  xxiii. 
(1878)  63  Broonie  fagot  is  best  to  drie  haberden  on.  1621 

(/.  .1A7.  i,   ii.  T.  i.     (651    68   IIM'.H 
.  Red-herrings. .  liabcrdiiR.     1655  Mutt-ti  &  IJENstr 


HABICK. 

Health's  l»ip>-<n<.  (17^6)  230  Our  IJlood  is.  .corrupted  with 
filthy  Fish.  .>alt  Herrings,  red  Herrings,  Sprats,  Haberdin. 
1708  J.  CHAMBERLAYNK  St.  Gl.  Brit,  i,  in.  ii.  (1743'  154 
Codfish,  Haberdine,  Ling&c.  have  124  to  the  c.  [1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  l\'ord-hk.^  Haberdden,  cod  or  stock  fish  dried  and 
cured  on  board  :  that  cured  at  Aberdeen  was  the  best.] 
b.  More  fully  haberdine-fish, 

1573  8°  BABET  Alv.  F  578  Habberdine  fish,  Asellus  salt- 
ins.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scef.faoo  138  Dried  codfish,at 
that  period  known  by  the  name  of  Habberdyn  fish. 

Habergeon  (.h^-bajd^an,  habaud^an),  ban- 
bergeoil  (.h^-baid^^n).  Forms :  a.  3  hauber- 
geun,  4-6  -oun(e,  4-  9  -on ;  also  4-5  hawber- 
jouu,  Sc.  haubrischoun(e,  hawbyrschown, 
haubersion.e,  5  hawburgon,  -byrgon,  Sc.  aw- 
byrchowne,  6  haubergyon,  haulbergyn,  9 
hawbergeon.  0.  ?  3,  4-  habergeon ;  also  3-4 
haberion,  habiryun,  4-5  haber-,  habar-,  habir-, 
habour-,  habnr-,  habyr-,  -geon,  -gion,  -gioun, 
-gyn(e,  -gon,  -goun,  -gown,  -goyne,  -jon(e, 
-jouu(eT  -jown(e,  -jeoun,  -jeon,  -jun^e,  -yon  e, 
5  aburiouu,6  habergyn,  habarion,  habbergion, 
-jon,  -jeoun;  Sc.  haberjone,  -choun,  -shoune, 
haberschone,  abrichon.  (About  100  variants.) 
[ME.  a.  F.  haubergeon  (I2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv.  ^treated  as  dim.)  of  OF.  hauberc,  now  hau- 
bert :  see  HAUBERK  and  -ON.  In  Eng.  from  an 
early  date  reduced  to  /ia~,  though  examples  of 
/iau-,  haw-,  under  French  influence,  contemporary 
or  historical,  occur  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
word  has  been  since  the  iGth  c.  only  historical,  and 
it  was  app,  after  it  had  become  obs.  as  a  living 
word,  that  the  pronunciation  haba'adgan  or  hab5'jd- 
3/jpn,  found  in  Milton,  Butler,  Glover,  etc.,  and  in 
some  modern  dictionaries,  arose.] 

A  sleeveless  coat  or  jacket  of  mail  or  scale  armour, 
originally  smaller  and  lighter  than  a  HAUBERK,  but 
sometimes  app.  the  same  as  that. 

[1285  Act  13  Edw.  I  c.  6  A  disz  liveree  de  terre.  .hauber- 
geun  chapel  espe  e  cutel.]  1*1340  Cursor  M.  7521  (Trin.) 
Helme  haburioun  [Gott.  habiryun]  on  him  J>ei  did.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  130  Mony  helmys  and  hawbyrschownys. 
c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints,  Margaret  279  Scho  wes  cled  in 
haubersione  Of  treutht  and  of  deuocione.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  23  In  his  helme  and  in  his  naberioun. 
1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam,  xvii.  5  Goliath.. was  clothid  with  a 
maylid  hawberioun  [1388  an  haburioun  hokid].  1382  — 
Eph.  vi.  14  pe  habenoun  of  rigtwysnesse.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sir  Thopas  150  Nexte  his  sherte  an  Aketoun  And  ouer 
that  an  haubergeoun  {v.  rr.  habyrioun,  habergoun,  haber- 
ioun].  1411  E.  I-'.,  ll'ills  11882)  19  To  Henre  my  sonne,  an 
aburioun,  a  ketil  Hatte.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vui. 
x.\.\iii.  22  Throw  thre  fauld  of  Awbyrchowne.  c  1440 
P)Oinp.  Parv.  220/1  Haburyone  [z>.r.  haburgyn],  or  hawberk, 
lorica.  c  1450  Rliroitr  Saluadourt  4129  The  haubergeonne 
whilk  his  tjody  shuld  kepe  both  vp  and  doune.  1530 
PALSGR.  229/2  Haulbergyn  of  mayle.  i535CovERDALE7?*f. 
ix.  9  They  had  habbergions  As  it  were  habbergionsof  yron. 
1590  Si'iiNsi-iR  /•'.  Q.  n.  vi.  29  Their  mightie  strokes  their 
haberjeons  dismayld.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  i.  Ixxii.  15  Some 
dond  a  curace,  some  a  corslet  bright,  An  hawberke  some,  and 
some  a  haberion.  16x1  BIBLE  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14  And  Vzziah 
prepared  for  them,  .shields,  and  speares,  and  helmets,  and 
habergions.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  537  The  shot  let  fly 
..Lodg'd  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  1119  Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy 
helmet  And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon. 
1679  B  LOU  NT  A  nc.  Tenures  23  Their  Knights  and  free- 
holders to  find  Corslets  and  Haubergeons.  1787  GLOVER 
Athcnald  viu.  (R.),  Above,  bright  maile,  habergeons  scal'd 
in  gold.  1864  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm,  ty  Eng.  III.  306 
The  knights  are  now  seen.. each  covered  with  his  hawber- 
geon of  mail.  1879  BROWNING  Tray  4  Sir  Olaf,  the  good 
knight,  did  don  His  helm  and  eke  his  habergeon. 

t  b.  Worn  as  a  rough  garment  for  penance.  Obs. 

ci3&6  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.f  978  Werynge  of  heyres  or  of 

stamyn,  or  of  haubergeons  on  hire  naked  flesshe.  .and  swiche 

manere penances.    Ibid.  ^980 Of whiche  Ihesu crist  is moore 

apayed  than  of  heyres  or  haubergeouns  or  bauberkes. 

t  C.  Applied  to  the  elytron  of  a  beetle.  Obs. 
a  1637  B.  JONSON  SadShcph.  \\.  ii,  Scaly  beetles,  with  their 
habergeons,  That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly. 

Hence  Ha'bergeoned  ^t^a^beriounyd)  a., 
equipped  with  a  habergeon. 

1382  \VYCLIF  i  Ktaic.  iv.  7  Thei  >awen  the  tentis  of 
heithen  men  stronge,  and  men  hauberiounyd. 

tHa'berjet,    hauberget.    Obs.     Also  6 

hauberject,    8   haberject,    9    halberject,   -git. 

[In  med.L.  haubergetitm,  a  word  of  obscure  origin, 
app.  related  to  HAUBEHK  and  HABEHGEON.]  A 
kind  of  cloth  named  in  Magna  Carta,  and  in  some 
ancient  documents. 

[1216  Magna  Carta  i  Hen.  Ill  §  23  Sit..una  latitude* 
pannoruin  tinctorum  &  Russettorum  &  Haubergetorum, 
scilicet  due  Ulne  infra  listas.]  1502  tr  Great  Charter  in 
Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  219  And  one  largenes  dyed  clothes 
and  of  russetis  and  of  hauberiectis,  that  is  to  sey  two  ellis 
i  tin:  \\-\\~-.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Haberjccts, 
or  Hanbergets,  a  kind  of  Cloth  mention'd  in  Magna 
Cliarta,  and  other  Records.  1865  KINGSLEY  f/erciv.  II.  i. 
10  Clothing  of.  .grisingor  halbergitand  lambs'  skins.  1861 
RILEY  Lit't-r  Albus  Gloss,  s.  v.  I/afcrtas,  In  Mag.  Rot.  14 
J<ilin,  mention  is  made  of  3043  ells  de  halbergo  alba  'of 
white  halberject '  for  the  king's  use. 

t  Ha'bick.  Obs.  Also  habeck.  [Etymol. 
unknown.]  '  An  instrument  used  in  dressing  cloth  ' 
^Cussans  Ifandbk.  Heraldry  116). 

1660  Gniltiws  //.  raldty  iv.  vii.  286  Sable,  a  Cheuroti 
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HABILABLE 

Ermine,  between  in  chief,  and  a  Tesselt  in 

hue,  prop-  -   bearing  of  the  worshipfull  Com- 

pany of  the  Cloath-workers.     1864  HOLTELL  Her.  Hist.  ff 
369. 

Habide,  obs.  form  of  ABIDE. 

.  1300  5  Under  a  fel  ^i  sal  habide     c  1400 

•:o^t  habyde  bcrin. 

Hn  .  HABILE. 

Habilable    '••     '  ilib  '.  .    ;    rare.     [  =  mod.F. 
>  clothe:  see -ABLE.]  Capable 

Of  iMfillg  cli 

i8ji  CAHLYLE  Sari.  Res.  \.  v,  The  whole  habitable  and 
habilable  globe. 

Habilament,  variant  of  HABILIMENT. 
Habilatory   habi  lauri  .  a.  ran.     [Arbitrary 
habiller  to  dress,  or  Eng.  habili-nicnt,  after 
a'djs.  et>mologically  formed  in  -atory.]     Having 
reference  t 

i8»7  LVTTON  PfUtam  lx>  tomed  to  penetrate 

the  arcana  of  habilatory  art.     1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  Kes.  I. 

v.   ID  all  his  Modes  and  habilatory  •  :  1865    - 

••'£.  Gt.  XVIH.  vii    VII.  207  Valuable  effea>.  cosmetii. 

a  good  few  of  them,  habilatorv,  artistic. 

Habile    hx-bilj,  a.     [A  variant  of  ABLE  (for- 

mcrly  habte,  abil.  etc.),  conformed  in  16-171)1  c.  to 

mod.F.  habile  or  Lat.  habilis,  and,  in  modem  use, 

:  ;.•  extent  differentiated :  see  ABLE  a.] 

fl.    Kitted,  suited  ;  fit,  suitable  ;  competent    to  Jo 

lomething) ;  =  ABLE  a.  j.     Chiefly  Sc.  06s. 

i 1425  WYM^'  s  c  r :n  i\  \\vi.  78  To  thai,  bailh  curtas 
and  cunnand  He  wes,  bath  habyll  and  avenand.  1533 
BELLENDEN  I, ivy  iv.  334  Quhilk  wes  mare  habil  to  have 
desirit  than  to  have  obtenit  the  tribunate.  1678  MARVELL 
De/.  Hmit  Wlci.  1875  IV.  184  Apt  and  habile  for  any  con 
generous  aUMii.  1715  Wodrtrw  Corr.  II.  24  The  most 
habile  way  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  this  church.  1795 

i    Afotlol   Epist.  11820)  1.  624  Many  habile  and  dis- 
interested witnesses. 

t  2.   Manageable,  handy  ;  =  ABLE  <;.  i.   Obs. 
1741    BtTTERTON  Eng.  Stage  v.  67  The  Hands  are  the 
most  habil  members  of  ihe  Body,  and  the  most  easily  turned 
to  all  sides. 

1 3.  Having  the  capacity  or  power  Jo  do  a  thing  ; 
=  ABLE  a.  4.  Obs. 

1558  KtNNti.v  ComftnJ.  Tractiue  71  0am.)  To  be  the 
mair  habyl  to  kcip  the  command  of  God.  1678  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  III.  32  That  God's  influxe  doth.. render  the  sub- 
ject habile  to  act. 

4.  Having  general  readiness;  handy,  ready; 
skilful,  deft,  adroit,  dexterous. 

1485  CAXTON  C/ias.  Gt  (1880)  169  Ryol  sawe  the  stroke 
come,  and  was  habylle,  and  lepte  a  syde.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  n.  MI  189  The  most  proper  and  habile  person. 
1766  MKS.  K.  (  , Kit  mil  Lrtt.  Henry  $  Frances  IV.  38  Tis 
like  practising  Fencing  with  the  left  Hand.. it  renders  one 
more  habile,  certainly.  1840!'.  A.  Turn .I.OHK  Summer  in 
Brittany  II.  223  The  most  habile  writer  of  monthly  fashions. 
1886  H.  CONWAV  Liri*Kfr  Dt.,d  I.  viii.  157  The  cards  fell 
quickly  fiom  his  habile  fingers.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  Nov. 
That  general  training  which  made  educated  Americans 
of  earlier  generations  so  habile  and  adroit. 

Habiliment  habi'Iiment).  Forms:  0.5 abily-, 
abyl  1  y-.  ;-6  abyle-,  5-7  abille-,  abili-,  6  ab- 
bili-.  abilla-.  7  abilli-,  abilia-,  abliment.  ft. 
Sc.  forms  (chiefly  in  senses  i,  3,  4)  6  abulye-,  abu- 
ilye-,  abuilie-,  6-7  abul;ea-,  abuiljie-,  abulja-, 
9  abuilyiement.  7.  «  habyl  1  e-,  habyly-,  5-7 
habiUe-,  6  hable-.  f-J  habile-,  6-8  habilli-, 
habilla  ,  7-9  habila-,  6-  habiliment.  See  also 
AHILIMENT,  BILIMKNT.  [a.  OK  habilltmcnt,  abille- 
ment,  (.  habiller  to  render  fit,  fit  out,  f.  habile  fit, 
suitable  :  see  ABLE.  In  early  use  often  spelt  with- 
out initial  h.  esp.  in  the  senses  whicli  connected  I 
themselves  with  ABLE,  ABILITY  ;  but  with  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  word  to  sense  4  like 
mod.K.  habiller,  habillemen!,  obviously  influenced 
in  sense  by  !•'.  habil  clothing;,  the  h  has  been 
restored.  (The  Sc.  ly.  1),  represent,  !•  r.  //  mottilti.)] 

1  v>;t.,uiit  //.,.  Otitht.  accoutrement,  equipment, 
array,  atliie.  dress.  Nuw  ,.nly  <if  personal  attire.) 

1470-85  MALOIV  Artkur  i.  xviii,  Alle  maner  of  abylement 
that  pretcndith  I,,  ihe  werre.     ,  1477  CAXTON  Jason  30 b, 
cut   of  a  knight.      1536 
BtLu  •".  i32i  r.p.lvi,Thair»bulyem< 

.  .  mai'l  efter  ihc  general  giseof  the  cuntr.  1552  I  •,  M.KSAY 
Jfmwrrfe  4j  -tally  content  Of  men,  dry..! 

abuilyement.     1590  Mi^e  Lady  in 

t«    , 

""*  g.andabulzamentormenibodiea     1753 

I.  I.  229  To  keep  pace  with  this 

romantic  exten-ion  of  habillimenl.  1811  S.  Ktx^mCalumtia 
App.  14  In  nch  habiliment  Two  Strangers  at  the  Convent- 
gate.  1841  POK  .Murders  Rue  Morgue  Wks.  1864  I.  202 
Nume:  :  habiliment. 

•  "•<  22  Dec.  363/2  The  style  is  the  habi- 

t  2.  //.  I  aratus,  furniture,  gear,  outfit, 

rigging  ;  as  of  a  ship.   Obs. 

,  «4«3  •/.  Lef.  9*.''  The  cordes  and  other  habyl- 

lemens  of  the  shippe  bracke. 

1 3.  /.'.   Munitions,    appliances,    implements,    or 
.irlike  stores,  etc. 

only  omitted, 
doubtless  from  the  recognized  connexion  with  able,  ability 

'  things  Baking  ahle  lor  war '.) 

1422,  etc.  [see  Ai>n  1467  GREGORY  Ckran.  (Cam- 

'len  145  Alle  the  abyllymentys  of  werrc.  .as  welle  pouders, 
gounnys,  and  arb!.  ,„  othyr  artyleres.  149$ 


Act  it  Hen.    I'll  c.  64  Preamble,  Shippes  with  all  abili. 
mentis  of  Werre.     1569  STOCKER  tr.  />/<•</.  Sic.   i.  i. 
.ire  for  all  sucli  necessarie  hablements  and  en/:! 
warre  as  were  meete.     a  1642  SIR  W.  M 

.munition.  Victuals,  or  other  Abilhnient.-, 
for  the  War.   1686  Land.  Ga=.  No.  =1=0/2  Armour,  Munition, 

:  other  Habiliments  of  War. 

fb.  esp.  Personal  accoutrements  for  war;  armour, 
warlike  apparel ;  also  the  trappings  of  a  horse.  Obs. 
i  1489   CAXTON    Stmnfs  of   Aytn<"i    i.   53   Soo    beganne 
euenche  of  theym  to  seke  his  armes  and   habylymentes. 
1602  MARSTON  Ant.  A-  Mfl.   n.  Wks.  1856  I.  28  In  glister- 
ing habilliments  of  arme>.     1611  SILED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix. 
>  51  Hearmed  himselfe  in  thedead  Knights  abiliements, 
with  guilt  sjmrres.     1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  vii,  To  return 
:r  and  abulyiements  at  a   moment  when  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  suitable  delegate  in  his  stead. 

4.  //.  The  apparel,  vestments,  or  garments  ap- 
propriate to  any  office  or  occasion.  Applied  also, 
jocularly  or  grandiloquently,  to  ordinary  clothes. 
:The  chief  extant  sense.) 

(In  this  sense  initial  h  has  always  prevailed  ;  the  con- 
nexion with  al'lf,  a/ ilify,  being  less  obvious,  and  that  with 
mod.  F.  habit,  kabilletnent  more  so.) 

1491  CAXTON  I'itas  t'atr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  in  Clothynge 
and  habyltements  of  the  sayd  holy  fad_er.  1533  BELLENDEN 
<  1022)  35  He  cled  him  with  riche  ancT riall  abulye- 
mentis.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'll,  28  b.  Wyth  ye 
gartier,  culler,  mantel],  and  other  habiliamentes  apperteyn- 
tnge  to  the  companyons  of  the  sayde  noble  ordre.  1589 
Pi  i  IKNHAM  l:.>ig.  roesie  in.  i.  (Arb.)  149  They  want  their 
courtly  habillements.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  n 
My  nches,  are  these  poore  habiliments.  1642  ROGERS 
.Vaa/fian  474  To  put  on  all  those  abiliments  upon  him,  to 
kill  the  fat  Calf  to  welcome  him.  1770  MRS.  BOSCAWEN  in 
M>s.  Delany's  Life  ft  Corr.  Ser.  n.  I.  305  We  have  no 
winter  habiliments.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  ff  Leg.  Art 
(1850)  218  The  Saviour  is  seen  in  the  habiliments  of  ;t 
gardener.  1867  Miss  BR_ADDON  R.  Godivin  II.  ii.  30  She 
saw  George  Stanmore  in  his  everyday  habiliments. 
fig.  1614  SIR  \V.  LEICHTON  in  Fan-  S.  P.  Jos.  I.  265 
All  curious  quaint  abiliments  exil'd,  In  humblest  habite 
!  now  my  verse  compil'd.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  AV///.  ll'ks.  98 
The  earth  decks  herself  in  her  fresh  abiliments  of  blossomes. 
1822  KLULI:  Sertn.  i.  (1848)  8  Mistaking  the  circumstances 
and  outward  habiliments  of  things  for  the  things  themselves, 
t  5.  Anything  worn  as  an  ornament ;  =  BILIMENT. 
rioo  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyl.  Bryt.  (1814)  8  Pyers.. 
bought  for  them  abylementes  and  jewelles.  1541  Act  33 
Hfti.  I'llI  c.  5  A.iy  frenche  hoode  or  bonet  of  veluet, 
with  any  habiliment  paste  or  edge  of  golde  perle  or  stone. 
1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Gen.  xxiv.  22  The  man  took  a  golden 
aUllemcnt  of  half  a  shekell  weight.  1621  AINSWORTH 
Annot.  I'cniat.,  Gen.  xxiv.  22  Eare-riiiR  :  or  abillement, 
Jewell,  ouch  :  which  was  hanged  sometime  on  the  eare. 

t  6.  Jig.  Mental  equipment  or  qualification  ;  capa- 
city ;  //.  abilities,  faculties,  powers  (of  mind).  Obs. 
1585  Aup.  SANUYS  Serin.  (1841)  2  How  can  the  Holy 
Ghost.. but  require  us  to  bestow  all  the  forces  and  habili- 
ments we  have?  1604  T.  WRIGHT  raslions  ill.  iv.  102  If 
the  impediments  of  Nature  bee  but  small.  And  the-  habili- 
ments otherwise  great.  1612  T.  TAYLUK  Coiniti.  Titus  i.  o, 
\\  mildest  thou  haue  eloquence  added  to  all  these  former 
abilliments?  1633  FORD  Broken  Ht.  \.  ii,  Never  lived 
gentleman  uf  greater  merit,  Hope  or  abiliment  to  steer 
a  kingdom,  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xi.  xlvi.  §  10  There 
is  a  freedom  or  abiliment  to  do  that  which  is  pleasant  and 
acceptable  unto  God. 

Hence  Habilime-ntal  a.,  of  or  relating  to  attire. 
HabiUrue  ntary  a.,  dealing  with  habiliments. 

1837  .V,T<    .Monthly  Mag.   LI.  466  Embodied  representa- 
tives of  antiquity  in  a  moral  as  well  as  habilimental  point 
1845  Bladm.  Mag.  LVII.  71i   The  result  of  his 
habilimentary  effort.     1882   HAKI.Y    Two  on  a    Tmver  II. 
Researches  among  habilimental  hulls  and  husks. 

Habilimented,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ED^.] 

c-tl,  arrayed,  apparelled,  dressed. 

1607  DEKKKH  Whore  of  Ba/ylcm  Wks.  1873  II.  257 
Habilimented  gloriously  for  warre.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
I .)  Taplon  Frauds  Wks.  m.  98  A  Chimney-sweeper's  wife . . 
Habilimented  like  the  Diamond  Queene.  1630  H.  LORD 
feryeesEp.  Ded.,  Habilimented  in  the  ridiculous  vesture  of 
his  owne  Superstitions.  1892  Chamt.  Jrnl.  I  Oct.  625/1 
The  staid  and  decorously  habilimented  banker. 

t  Habi'litate, ///-«-  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  habili- 
t,it-us,  ]ia.  pple.  of  habilita-re:  see  next.]  En- 
il  with  ability;  rendered  able;  capacitated, 
qualified. 

1622  BACON  //,•«.  I'll,  12  Not  legall,  nor  habilitate  to 
seme  in  Parliament. 

Habilitate  (habi-lite't),  r.    Also  ABILITATE. 
[f  I  .  habilitat-  ppl.  stem  of  habilitare  to  make  fit, 
enable,  f.  /;«/•;'//,',/,,  aptitude,  AliiUTY.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  endow  with  ability  or  capacity ;  to 
capacitate,  qualify.    Obs. 

1604    I     Wan  i,,    i'asswns  vi.  322  The  internall  gifts  of 

God  .  .fortifie  vs  against  vice,  and  habilitate  exceedingly  to 

I6?8    .Mv.  ,\ks.    1875    IV    187 

idded    intluente,   which    may  habilitate    them    for 

ry»*..0nw7  III.  xl.  527  Till 
order  from  tb  :  babilitale  them  so  to  do. 

b.  To  furnish  with  menus,  esp.  lor  the  working 
of  a  mine.  [After  Sp.  liabilitai:} 

1824  .Inn.  Reg.  2,2*  He  then  proposed,  not  to  habilitate 
the  mine  in  the  usual  way,  but  to  lend  money  to  the  miner, 
that  he  himself  might  pay  the  workmen. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  qualify  oneself  for  office; 
spec,  to  qualify  as  teacher  in  a  German  University. 
[A!  '.r  Gcr.  luibiiitircn.] 

1881  i     :,:emf.  Kev.  June  025  He  meant  to  habilitate  as 
a  pnval.docent  when  he  returned.     1882-3  Si  HAH 
Krlig.   Knowl.   II.    i'.,  habilitated  , 

berg  with  the  dissertation,  '  De  fidci..idea'. 


HABIT. 

3.  trans.  To  clothe,  dress,  habit,  rare. 
1885  Lon^nt.  Ma^.  Dec.  107  Species  variously  habilitated 
in  artistic  patterns.     1888  R.  DOWI.ING  Mira<!c  Gold  II. 
xxiii.  iS;  De\  ils.  .habilitated  in  flesh  for  evil  purposes. 

Hence  Habi'litator  [alter  Sp.  hattiiiador],  iu 
western  U.  S.  one  who  habilitates  a  mine,  or  fur- 
nishes capital  for  its  working  under  contract  with 
the  proprietors.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

H  abili  tat  ion  (habHit^-Jsn).    Also  ABILITA- 
[ail.  med.L.  habililation-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  habilitare  :  see  HABILITATE///,  a. 

Although  the  obvious  connexion  with  ABILITV  led  to  the 
dropping  of  initial  h  in  this   and   the  preceding  word,  in 
J7th.  c.  the  direct  Latin  derivation  finally  preserved  it.] 
The  action  of  enabling  or  endowing  with  ability 
or  fitness  ;  capacitation,  qualification. 

1612  BACON  Ess.,  Grtatncss  Kingd.  (Arb.)  483  The  Things, 
whidi  we  formerly  haue  spoken  of,  are  but  Habitations 
towards  Armes :  And  what  is  Habilitalion  without  Inten- 
tion and  Act  ?  1713  Treaty  v.  Sfain  in  C.  King  Brit. 
Mf>\li.  (1721)  III.  169  All  Augmentations  of  Duties  which 
were  introduced  in  the  said  Ports.. on  occasion  of  the  War, 
or  under  the  Title  of  Habilitation,  or  any  other  whatsoever, 
;  and  being  taken  away.  1831  Fraser's  blag.  III. 
617  The  habitation  of  new  maritime  ports  for  expediting 
the  intercourse  with  America-  1861  A  M>  CAI  i.  Ess.  1 
in  Aids  to  Faith  (1861188  He.. had  no  permanent  habili- 
tation  to  declare  the  will  of  God.  1868  M.  PATTISOX 
Academ.  Org.  v.  213  I  propose  that  the  honour-degrees 
(M.A.,  etc.)  should  of  themselves  form  the  habilitation  for 
the  office  of  tutor. 

b.  The  advancing  of  money  on  the  security  of 
a  mine,  to  enable  the  owner  to  work  it.  (U.S., 
from  Sp.  habilitation.) 

Hability  vhabi-liti).     Also  5-6  -te,  6-7  -tie. 
[An  early  form,  of  ABILITY,  after  OF.  habiletf ;   in 
this,  the  /;  was  rarely  preserved  after  1650  ;   but  In 
the  ipth  c.  it  has  sometimes  been  restored  in  sense  1, 
which  goes  with  habile  and  mod.F.  habilcl^.'] 
•H.  Early  spelling  of  ABILITY,  q.  v.   Obs. 
1430-1678  [see  ABILITV].     1723  State   Russia  II.  77  All 
their  Hability  consists  in  crying  out  with  a  loud  Voice  to 
the  Idols. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  habile;  deftness;  readiness; 
easy  familiarity.  [After  mod.F.  habilelf.']  rare. 

1840  Fruscr's  Mag.  XXII.  64  An  liability  of  conduct 
which  properly  constitute>  genius  in  war.  1889  J.  M. 
ROBERTSON  Ess.  ti'-.MirJs  Critical  Method  73  Hability  in 
or  familiarity  with  a  given  style  or  form  affects  our  appre- 
ciation of  it. 

Habillament,  -ement,  obs.  ff.  HABILIMENT. 

t  Habille,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  5  habyle,  -ylle, 
abele,  5-6  habyll,  5-7  habille.  [a.  F.  habiller, 
abillier  (I3th  c.  in  Halz.-Darm.),  to  fit,  fit  out,  put 
in  order,  dress,  clothe,  repr.  a  late  L.  type  *habi- 
liare,  f.  habilis  (see  HABILE  and  ABLE)  ;  in  later 
use  associated  with  habit  clothing.  Cf.  also  ABLE 
v.  i,  2,  and  the  Sc.  form  ABUILYIE.] 

1.  trans.  To  fit,  adapt;   =ABLK  v.  I. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  in.  xiii.  86  They  ought  of  reason 
them  self  to  habyle  To  haue  science  of  Philosophic. 

2.  To  fit  out ;  to  accoutre,  array,  attire,  esp.  for 
war;  to  apparel,  dress;   =AflLE  v.  2. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  141  She  went  into  her 
chaumbre  and  abeled  her  self.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  i.  19 
He  dyde  do  make  agayn  the  chirchcs,  and  hab'ylled  the 
holy  places.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  i.  vii.  17  Be  he  habylled 
rychely  in  harnoys  and  mountures.  1491  —  I'itas  /'utt: 
(W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  Ii.  108  a/z  The  holy  man  Abraham  thus 
habilled  and  arayed  ..  lepe  up  on  an  horse.  Ibid,  in 
To  habylle  and  put  theim  in  armes.  1652  F.  KIRKM.AN 
Clcrio  ff  Lozia  128  He  stayed  there  so  long  till  Lozia  was 
habilled. 

3.  To  make  or  pronounce  competent,  to  enable, 
qualify ;  ^  ABLE  v.  4  b. 

1530  PALSGR.  576/2,  I  habyll,  as  a  man  to  do  a  thyng, 
I  make  him  able,  or  thynke  him  suffycient.  .1  was  haiylled 
to  handcll  this  mater  by  better  men  than  you  be. 

Habirgeon,  -joun,  etc.  obs.  ff.  HABERGEON. 

Habit  ;  II:L -bit  ,  sl>.  Forms :  a.  3-5  abit,  abyt, 
3-6  abite,  abyte,  (5  abbyte,  6  abbit,  -et^te, 
-ytte,  Sc.  -eit).  p.  4-7  habite,  5-6  habyte,  (5 
habet,  6  habitt,  habbet,  -etti,e,  Sc.  habeit,  6-7 
habette).  5-  habit,  [a.  OF.  habit,  abit  (i2th  c. 
in  Littrei  =  Pr.  abit,  habil,  It.  abito ;  ad.  L. 
habitus,  noun  of  action  (u-  stem),  from  habcrc  to 
'•/?.  to  be  constituted,  to  be.] 

The  sense  development,  as  seen  in  Latin  and  the  modern 
languages  taken  together,  is  thus  :  orig.  Holding,  having. 
|  havour ' ;  hence  the  way  in  which  one  holds  or  has  oneself, 
t.  e.  the  mode  or  condition  in  which  one  is,  exists,  or  exhibits 
oneself,  a)  externally;  hence  demeanour,  uutwanl  appear- 
ance, fashion  of  body,  mode  of  clothing  oneself,  dress, 
habitation;  /'iin  mind,  character,  or  life;  hence,  mental 
constitution,  character,  disposition,  way  of  acting,  com- 
porting unesclf,  or  dealing  with  things,  habitual  or  customary 
way  («f  acting,  etc.),  personal  custom,  actu  : 
llns  development  was  largely  completed  in  ancient  Latin. 
and  had  received  some  extension  in  OF.,  before  the  word 
became  English;  in  our  l.u  were  taken,  from 

time,  fr..m  F, .  or  1..,  without  reference  to  their 
Original  order  of  development;  hence  the  chronological 
order  in  Eng.  i,  in  no  way  parallel  lo  the  original;  and 
the  arrangement  below  is  only  partly  chronological.  In 
mod.F.  the  word  is  narrowed  down  to  our  branch  1  other 
ed  by  hal'itude;  thus  Kiig.  'habit'  is 
co-extensive  with  the  two  French  words,  and  its  chief  sense 
corresponds  not  lo  F.  liai'it  but  to  F.  luibitude. 


HABIT. 

I.  Fashion  or  mode  of  apparel,  dress. 
1.  Bodily  apparel  or  attire ;   clothing,  raiment, 
dress,   arch. 


a  IMS  ~4»cr.  R.  12  J>e  onnesse  of  o  lime  &  of  o  uil,  [jet 
heo  alle  habbeS  i  :v'  '  -    •    -  • 

K.  E,  Allit.  r.  }'.. 


heo  alle  habbe3  imcne  widinncn  hore  abit,  J>et  is  on.     13. , 
*":  abyt  bat  bou  hatz  vpon,  IM  haly- 


day  hit  menskez.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  68/1  Saul 
thenne  changed  his  habyte  and  clothyng  and  dyde  on 
other  clothyng.  1592  R.  JOHN-SUN  y  ll'orthics  F  Hj,  The 
verie  aspect  of  his  outwarde  abite.  1607  SHAKS.  Tiinon  \\. 
iii.  113  It  is  her  habite  onely,  that  is  honot,  Her  shift's 
a  Bawd.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trnv.  24  Their  habit  like 
to  Adams,  a  few  Plaintame  leaves  only  fixt  about  their 
middles.  1651  EVELYN  Diary  6  Sept.,  He  went  about 
in  womens  habite.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  iv.  336  In  the  vile 
habit  of  a  village  slave.  1809  PINK:M;Y  Trav.  France  in 
The  chief  peculiarity  in  his  habit  was  a  deep  lace  ruff. 

b.  with  a  and  //.  A  set  or  suit   of   clothes,  n. 
dress  ^  of  some  specified  kind),  arch. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  414  Undir  an  olde  poore 
habite  reignethe  ofte  Crete  vertu.  (1440  Cesta  Rom.  Ixvi. 
305  l.Harl.  MS.)  Weddid..In  a  simple  Abyt.  1521  Mem. 
Ripon  (Surtees)  I.  183  To  have  oon  abbil  after  such  fourme. 
<  166$  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Meat.  Col.  Hittihinson  i  1846)  348 
The  colonel  himself  had  on  that  day  a  habit  whi<  ! 
pretty  rich  but  grave,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  170 
Uehig  thinly  clothed  with  one  of  the  digger's  habits.  1761-2 
H  i  ME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  I II.  465  She  dressed  herself  in  a  rich 
habit  of  silk  and  velvet.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch  (1879) 
I.  104/1  Women.. were  not  to  go  out  of  town  with  inufc 
than  three  habits.  1808  Sk.  Charact.  (1813)  I.  180  [They) 
went  on  horseback,  in  a  uniform  habit,  all  blue  and  silver. 

c.  pi.  Clothes,   garments,    habiliments ;    hence 
d.  in  sing.  A  garment ;  a  gown  or  robe.  arch. 

C.  ("1477  CAXTON  Jason  81  b,  Lo  here  myhabytes  that  be 
requysite.  1398  YONG  Diana  257  Your  habitus  denie  you 
to  be  of  any  place  heereabouts.  1634  MILTON  Counts  157 
I,e-t  the  place  And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 
1734  tr.  Rctlin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  V.  170  The  latter  had 
put  on  women's  habits  over  their  armour.  1796  MORSE 
Aincr.  Gcog.  II.  271  [The  bodies  ofj  two  princes  in  the 
habits  they  used  to  wear. 

d.  1714  GAY  Trivia  i.  43  Thy  Doily  Habit.  1728 
T.  SHERIDAN  Persiits  v.  (1739)  66  The  Toga  was  the  Habit 
worn  in  Peace.  1771  MRS.  HARRIS  in  />/:'.  Lett.  Ld. 
MtUmesbury  I.  214  Mr.  Cambridge  borrowed  a  dre>,s  for 
her,  which  was  pretty  and  fine,  the  habit  muslin  with  green 
and  gold  sprigs,  with  a  turban  and  veil.  1852  MBS. 
JAMESON  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  iy  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
her  habit  spangled  with  .sUtr^. 

e.  tmmf.z&&fig.  Outward  form  or  appearance ; 
guise;  *  dress ',' garb'. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Heb.  2  Hauing  vpon 
hyin  the  habite  of  mans  body.     1618  WITHER  A[ottt\  Ncc 
//j>J00  Wks.  (1633)  518,  I  will  ever  finde  Meaner  to  m.iin- 
taine  a  habit   for   my  Mindc   Of   Truth   in   graine.     1669 
GALE  Crt.   Gentiles  i,   i.   ii.  $  9  Though  Plato  thus.. dis- 
figured the  habit  of  his  Jewish  Traditions.     1824   I 
Autumn  5  The  silvery  habit  of  the  clouds,     a  1839   I 
Poems  II.  13  Tory  to-day,  and  Whig  to-morrow,  All  habits 
and  all  shapes  he  wore. 

2.  spec.  The  dress  or  attire  characteristic  of  a 
particular  rank,  degree,    profession,    or   function; 
esp.  the  dress  of  a  religious  order;  the  habit,  the 
monastic  order  or  profession  (cf.  'the  cowl '). 

c  1290  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  20/45  Him-sulf  he  nam  be  Abite 
here:  and  Monek  formest  bi-cam.  <  1330  R.  HKI'XNK  Chron. 
(1810)  172  His  abite  he  gan  forsake,  his  ordre  lete  alle 
doune.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  3  In  Habite  of  an 
Hermite.  [1393  C.  In  Abit  as  an  Krinite.]  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Monk's  T.  353  In  kinges  abyt  went  hir  sones 
tuo.  t  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  67  Goo  stele  an  abile,  & 
bicome  a  frere.  1538  STAKKEY  England  i.  iv.  127  Frerys 
whome  you  wold  juge  to  be  borne  in  the  habyte,  they  are 
so  lytyl  and  yong.  1642  HUWI-.LL  l-'^r.  /></?-.  (Arb.)  50  So 
that  a  Biscayner  is  capable  to  be  a  Cavalier  of  any  of  the 
three  habits.  1673  RAY  Jonrn.  L<nu  C.  17  '1'he  several 
Faculties  ..  are  distinguished  by  their  Habits:  Divinity- 
Students  wear  constantly  (".owns  and  square  Caps.  1709 
STRYI-E  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xliii.  471  Puritans,  that  i-.,  .such  .is 
refused  the  habits.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1778) 
II.  v.  129  Magellan,  whom  the  kin^  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Ja-o.  1827  '  ,'.  /list.  (1876)  I. 

ii.  102  The  foreign  reformers  then  in  England  .  .  <j.\pn_-»rd 
their  dissatisfaction  in  stein-  tin •-,«.-  liaNiK  retained.  1894 
J.  T.  FOWLER  Adawnan  Ihtrod.  77  While  walking  his 
hands  were  clasped  under  his  habit. 

b.  In  the  Greek  Church  :  Lesser  habit,  the  dress 
of  the  proficients  or  monastics  of  the  second  decree. 
Great  or  great  anodic  habit,  the  dress  of  the 
monastics  of  the  third  degree,  termed  the  perfects. 

'7.7*  J-  9-  KING  Grk.  C/i.  Russia  366  [After  completing 
their  novitiate]  they  proceed  to  take  the  lesser  habit  or 
\w<*.  Ibid.>  They  take,  .last  of  all,  the  great  angelic  habit. 

3.  =  RIDING-HABIT :    A  dress  worn  by  ladies  on 


it,    first     imported    fn>m     I'Yani  <:.]       1798    JANK 
AUSTEN  Northang.  AW.  .1870)  II.  vi.  i  ;o   Her  habit  I 
fore  was  thrown  off  with  all   ]-  1824    ScOTl 


\Vhether  The  habit,  hat,   and    feather,    Or   the  frock    and 

fipsy  bonnet  Be  the  neater  and  compleli-r.      1879  Wiivn- 
IELVILLE  Riiting  Recoil,  vii.  (ed.  7)  121  The  habit  and  the 
side-saddle.     1882  Miss  BKADDON   Mt.  Rwal  vii,  The  St. 
Aubyn  girls  were  breakfasting  in  their  habits  and  hats. 

II.  External  deportment,  constitution,  or  appear- 
ance ;  habitation. 

t  4.  Bearing,  demeanour,  deportment,  behaviour ; 
posture.   O/'s. 


1413  Pilgr.  .9<w/r  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  v.  60  Me  semyth  by 
>emb!aunt  and  l>y  habyte  that  ye  shold  be  lustycc.     1489 
•>N  Faytcs  of  A,  ui.  i.  168  A  stately  man  of  habyte  of 
chere  and  of  maynten.     1586  MARLOWE  \st  Pt.   Tantlwt. 
i.  ii,  Noble  and  mild  this  Persian  seems  to  be,  If  outward 
habit  judge  the  inward  man.     1613  I\ m.n\->  /Y/v1 
(1614)  154  So  of  lying  or  other  habit  of  body.     1642  i: 
.\nainan  _-y  The  habit  and  behaviour  of  this  great  1 
1687  SKULLY  Bcllam.  in.  Wks.  1722  II.    136  What's  the 
meaning  of  this  Habit '',     I  never  saw  a  man  so  overjoy'd. 

5.   Bodily  condition  or  constitution. 

1576  FLEMING  Panof>l.  Efiist.  Epit.  Aij  b,  Of  the  habite 
of  his  body,  or  corporall  proportion.,  hee  is  a  faire  and  well 
favoured  Gentleman.  i6z6  BACON  Sytoa  §  354  Cardamon 
which.. made  them  grow  better,  and  be  of  a  more  active 
habit.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  3^3  She  would  revive  . . 
out  of  a  wasting  Distemper,  into  a  Habit  of  the  highest 
Health  and  Vigour.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Habit,  in 
medicine,  is  what  we  otherwise  call  the  temperament  or 
constitution  of  the  body;  whether  obtained  by  birth,  or 
occasioned  by  the  manner  of  living.  1782  PKIKSTLKY  <  -';•- 
r/</>t.  Chr,  I.  n.  211  A  being,  .of  a  delicate  tender  habit.  1791 
BURKE  App.  ll'higs  \Vks.  VI.  r;<6  To  bring  the  patient  to  a 
better  habit.  1812  A.MYOI  //  'indltam  I.  4  A  victim  to  a  con- 
sumptive habit.  1844  DISKAKLI  Coniiigsby  \.  i,  Originally. . 
of  a  spare  habit,  but  now  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency. 

t  b.  concr.  The  bodily  *  system '.  f  c.  The  outer 
part,  surface,  or  external  appearance  of  the  body. 

b.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)4  Least,  .any  of  the 
excrements  should  hastily  be  received  into  the  habit  of  the 
body.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  x.  91  If  it  be  retained  in 
the  habit  of  the  body  and  veins.  1727-51  CHA^^B^:ns  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  A  thing  is  said  to  enter  the  hahit^  when  it  becomes 
intimately  diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  remotest  stages  of  circulation.  1733  CHKYNE  Eng. 
Malady  n.  iii.  §  2  (17341  138  Water.  .wouldT. dissolve  these 
..Concretions,  .and  help  to  carry  them  out  of  the  Habit. 

C.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  xii.  98  The  humours  being 
drawn  outwardly  towards  the  habit  of  the  body.  1671 
GREW  Anat.  Plants  in.  ii.  §  3  (1682)  127  Some  Part*  of 
Aer,  may  continually  pass  into  the  Body  and  Blood,  by  the 
Habit,  or  Pores  of  the  Skin.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  Th. 
Physkk  316  The  crass,  dispirited  Serum  settles  in  the 
Legs,  and  every  where  outwardly  upon  the  Habit. 

6.  Zool.  and  Bot.  The  characteristic  mode  of 
growth  and  general  external  appearance  of  an 
animal  or  plant.  Hence  transf. ;  e.g.  in  Cryst.  the 
characteristic  mode  of  formation  of  a  crystal. 

1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  22  The  same  insect  under  a 
different  Larva  or  Habit.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot. 
x.\ xii.  492  You  know  them  by  their  air,  or  habit,  as 
botanists  usually  call  it.  1826  KIRBV  &  Sr.  Entomol,  IV. 
551  When.. you  know  the  name  of  one  species,  and  find 
another  of  the  same  general  habit.  1854  HOOKER  Hhnal. 
Jrnls.  II.  XXL  99  Plants,  .of  a  tufted  habit.  1870  --  Stud. 
Flora  34  Exotic  species  with  the  habit  of  Nasturtium. 
1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  v.  90  Languages  of  other  habit 
than  ours.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystalloer.  vi.  §  151 
Such  differences,  then,  may  generally  be  held  to  indicate 
a  mero-symmetrical  habit. 

1 7.  Habitation,  abode.    [So  in  OF.]   Obs.  rare. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  -\-\ii.  (1632)  47  Our  greatest 
vices  make  their  first  habit  in  us,  from  our  infancie. 

III.  Mental  constitution,  disposition,  custom. 

8.  The  way  in  which   a  person   is  mentally  or 
morally  constituted;  the  sum  of  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities;   mental  constitution,  disposition, 
character. 

c  1386  CHAI'CLR  Knt.'s  T.  520  And  shortly  turned  was  a! 
vp  so  doun  Bothe  habit  and  eek  disposicioun  Of  hym.  1579 
LYI.V  Eiiphues  (Arb.)  53  If  we  respect  more  the  outward 
shape,  then  the  inward  habit.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
i.  i.  in.  xi.  (1651)  30  The  principal  Habits  are  two  in 
number,  Vertue  and  Vice.  1690  NOKRIS  Beatitudes  (1692) 
181  It  argues  a  good  Habit  of  Mind.  1719  YOUNG  Rwngc 
l.  i,  You . .  suit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  soul.  1895  Bookman 
Oct.  27/1  The  lecture  plan  and  the  lecturer's  habit  of  mind 
are  visible  throughout. 

9.  A  settled  disposition  or  tendency  to  act  in  a 
certain  way,  esp.  one  acquired  by  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act  until  it  becomes  almost  or 
quite  involuntary ;  a  settled  practice,  custom,  usage ; 
a  customary  way  or  manner  of  acting.    (The  most 
usual  current  sense.    Properly  said  of  living  beings ; 
in  mod.  use  occasionally  of  inanimate  things.) 

[There  is  no  etymological  ground  for  the  distinct  r, 
'habit'  for  an  acquired  tendency ;  but  in  philosophical  Ian- 
.miaye,  such  a  sense  occurs  already  in  Cicero,  fni'.  i,  25,  36, 
'habiuim  appellamus  . .  item  corporis  aliquam  commodi- 
tatem,  non  natura  datam,  sed  studio  et  indn>tria  parkim  '. 
The  sense  is  late  in  Fr.  and  Eng. ;  Cotgr.  has  '  Habit.. aUo 
an  habit ;  a  fashion  setled,  a  vse  or  custome  gotten  '.] 

1581  I-Y.rin.  u.  '  •          <>«?',  i.  (1586' 4  b,    J!y  long 

•tUalfl  and  ^reat  contemplation,  .got  an  habite  and  custome 
to  be  melancbolike.     1591  Sir  ,:.  v.  iv.  i   |[..\\- 

vse  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man.  1647  Cow  LEY  Mistress, 
Soul  ii,  That  constant  they  as  Habits  grow.  1656  tr. 
Eletti.  /'/li/os.  (1839)  348  Habit  is  motion  made 
more  easy  and  ready  by  custom.  1662  J.  D.-u  IKS  tr. 
(Vt-arttts*  lroy.  Ainhass.  89  Being  thus  used  from  ihcir 
Childhood,  and  that  habit  being  as  it  were  convi  i 
nature.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intcil.  Syst.  i  , 
are  said  to  be  an  Adventitious  and  Acquired  Nature,  and 
Nature  was  before  defined  by  the  Stoicks  to  be  e'£i?,  or 
a  Hatnt  :  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other  Difference 
between  these  two,  than  this,  that  whereas  the  One  is 
Acquired  by  Teaching,  Industry  ;IK  ;he  other 

.  .is.  .inspired  by  the  Divine  Art  and  Wisdom.     1727  Sum 
GnUk'tr  iv.  xii,  Although  it  be  hard  for  a  man  late  in  life 
to    remove    old    habits.      1834    MumviN    Angler  in    ll'aks 
I.  18  A  dog  who  once  takes  to  worry  sheep  never  !• 
the  habit.  1836-7  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON-  Mctaplt.  118771  '-  *•  "7^ 
Both. .are  tendencies  lo  action  ;  but  . .  disf 
denotes  a  natural  tendency,  hain't  an  acquire' 1   d 
1837  CAKLYLE  /•>.  Kei;  1.  n.  iii,  System  of  Habits,  in  a  \vurd, 


HABIT. 

fixed  ways  of  acting  and  believing.  Mad.  The  chimney 
DU  a  habit  of  smoking  when  the  fire  is  first  lighted. 

b.  \\  ithout  a  or//.) :  Custom,  usage,  use,  wont. 
i6ps  UACON  Ad::    Leant,   n.  xxii.   §  8  But  allowing  his 

I  Aristotle  s)  conclusion,  that  virtues  and  vices  consist  in 
habit.  1658  DKYDEN  On  tlu>  Death  of  Cromwell  xx.xvi. 
Faction  nosv  by  habit  docs  obey.  1600  LOCKE  Hum.  ( 'nj. 
n.  xxni.  (1695)  156  Which  power  or  ability  in  Man  of  doing 
any  thing,  wBen  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the 
same  thing,  i-,  that  Idta.  we  name  Habit.  1802  PALEV  Nat. 
Thai.  xxvi.  (1819)  449  Habit,  the  instrument  of  nature,  is 
a  great  leveller;  the  familiarity  which  it  induces,  taking  off 
the  edge  both  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  sufferings  1876 
MOZLKY  Univ.  .Serin,  vii.  151  It  is  of  the  nature  of  habit 
to  make  acts  easier  and  easier. 

c.  (Usually  in  //.)   Applied  to  the  natural  or 
instmctivepracticescharacteristicof  particular  kinds 
of  animals,  and  to  natural  tendencies  of  plants. 

1774  GOLDS.M.  Xat.  Hist.  II.  iv.  i,  Many  of  its  [the  cat's] 
habits  ..  are  rather  the  consequences  of  its  formation. 
1834  MKOWIN  Aiig/er  in  H'a/es  I.  263  A  singular  ex- 
ception in  the  habits  of  creatures  of  the  feline  species.  1852 
WOOD  .\,,t.  /list.  U86j)  I.  584  Resembling  the  hare  in 
al  appearance  and  in  many  of  its  habits,  the  Rabbit  is 
readily  distinguished  . .  by  its  smaller  dimensions.  1880 
(-'.  i*  I1'.  DAHWIN  Mrnvm.  PI.  128  Some  relation  between 
the  habit  uf  cotyledons  rising  vertically  at  night  or  going  to 
sleep,  and  their  sensitiveness,  .to  a  touch. 

d.  In  the  habit  (t habits)  of  doing  something: 
having  a  habit  or  custom  of  so  doing.     So  to  fall 
or  get  into  the  habit. 

1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Solitary  Wand.  II.  287  [He] 
had . .  for  near  two  years  been  in  habits  of  occasional  access  to 
him.  1829  K.  DIGBY  Broa*ist.  Hon.  I.  66  Some  very  wise  and 
devout  men  have  been  in  habits  of  reading  the-se  romances. 
1849  MACAUUV  Hist.  A«».  I.  176  He  was  little  in  the  habit 
of  resisting  importunate  solicitation.  1879  H.  TAYLOK  Stud. 
Germ.  Lit.  128  The  world  has  fallen  into  a  bad  habit  of 
naming  everything  after  something  else. 

1 1O.  The  condition  of  being  accustomed  to  some- 
thing through  having  constantly  to  do  with  it; 
familiarity.  On  intimate  habits :  on  intimate 
terms,  familiar.  (Cf.  HABITUDE  3.)  Obs. 

1586  B.  Yoi'NG  tr.  Cnn-zo's  Civ,  Com:  iv.  208  b,  Why 
. .  cannot  he  discourse  better  of  them,  who  hath  had  a 
longer  and  continuall  habit  in  them?  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Lea's 
Africa  n.  414  By  getting  an  habite  of  their  languages  and 
customes.  1704  HKAKNE  Duct.  Hist.  (17141  I.  399  Being 
brought  up  in  this  Discipline  from  Children,  they  acquir'd 
a  Habit  in  Science.  1770  BURKE  Prcs.  Discont.  Wks. 
1842  I.  147  The  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one  hand,  it  tends 
to  corrupt  the  mind,  furnishes  it,  on  the  other,  with  the 
means  of  better  information.  1809  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  15 
Aug.  (1894)  I.  144  They  are  on  most  intimate  habits.  1810 
Sporting  ."(Ing.  154  Those  who  were  in  the  habits  of  his 
society.  1859  I.KVEK  Davenport  Duim  ii.  (1872)  20  'One 
gets  a  habit  of  the  kind  of  people',  said  Lady  Lackington. 

IV.  Literal  rendering  of  L.  habitus  in  Logic. 

t  U.  Logic.  The  eighth  of  the  categories  or  pre- 
dicaments of  Aristotle ;  Having  or  possession  :  in 
Gr.  t\tiv,  L.  habitus.  (See  CATEGORY  i.)  Obs. 

(Like  the  other  categories,  very  variously  understood  and 
misunderstood  by  writers  on  logic.) 

1588  FKAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  I.  xi.  49  b,  The  affirmative  is 
called  the  habite,  the  negative  the  privation  thereof.  1628 
T._  Sl'ENcER  Logick  03  To  haue  the  habit,  and  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  habit  are  opposed.  1697  tr.  Bnrgersdiciiis 
tut  /.'>;.'/.  i.  ix.  30  Habit  is  a  manner  after  which  clothes, 
or  anything  like  clothes  are  put  about  the  body,  appended, 
or  in  any  way  adjoined  to  it.  1837  WHEWELL  tlist.  Induct. 
Sc.  (1857)  I.  _209  The  Categories  are  the  ten  heads  under 
which  assertions  or  predications  may  be  arranged  ; — sub- 
stance,  quantity,  ^relation,  quality,  time,  place,  position, 
habit,  action,  passion. 

V.  12.   Comb.,  as   (senses   i,    3)    habit-bodice, 
-maker,  -man,  -shop,  -skirt ;   habit-cloth,  a  light 
broadcloth  used  for  riding-habits  and  other  outer 
garments  ;  habit-shirt,  a  kind  of  chemisette  with 
linen  collar,  worn  liy  women  under  the  outer  bodice; 
(sense  9    habit-bound  adj.,  \habit-u'ise  adv. 


1769  Stratford  Jubilee  \.  i.  12  That  valuable  creature  Mr. 
1'asqnin  the  *habit-nian.  1834  PLANCIIE  lirit.  Costume  245 
A  covering  for  the  neck  and  throat,  similar  to  what  is  now 
called  a  'habit-shirt.  1751  Ki  i/  \  HKYWOOD  ttctsy  Thought, 
less  I.  40  The  woman  at  the  *habit-shop  in  Covent-garden. 
1894  llaily  .\Vrra  20  June  6/4  The  'habit  skirt  of  to-day  is 
surmounted  by  a  riding  jacket,  generally  of  a  totally 
different  colour,  a  1626  Bi'.  ANDREWES  Serm.  xix.  (1661) 
jSoHis  vigour.,  holdeth  out  'habit-wise. 

Ha'bit,  ///.  it.  .V.  Lim:  Also  8  habite.  [ad. 
L.  habit-its,  pa.  pple.  of  habere  to  have,  hold.] 
Held,  holdeu  :  in  the  legal  phrase  habit  and 
repute,  repr.  a  med.L.  habitus  et  reputatus,  in 
earlier  times  translated  halden  and  refute  (or 
ivfitliti,  i.e.  held  and  reputed  vto  be  so  and  so). 

[1503  Si.:  Acts  Jos.  11'.  c.  23  pe  woman  . .  beam!  repute 
i*t  hahliu  as  his  lacbtfull  wif.  1551-2  Ecdes.  Scot.  Xl.ituta 
J35  <Jna;  talinin  baptizatoruni  parentes  communiter  haben- 
tur  et  reputanlur.  1681  SIAIK  lust.  Law  Scot.  iv.  xlv. 
§  4  ("""l.O  704  In  the  serving  of .  .  terces  of  relicts,  '  com- 
monly holden  and  repute'  is  sufficient.]  1753  Scots  . 
Sept.  469/1  As  habite  and  repute  a  common  . .  thief.  1773 
i.  86  It  is  presumed  or  inferred 

from  cohabitation  . .  joined  to  their  being  habite,  or  held, 
and  reputed,  man  and  wife.  1861  W.  IJELL  D,: !.  L:t;>< 
.WrY.  s.  v.,  If  thr  IKTS.  .n  .  .  be  habit  and  repute  a  thief— i.  e. 
one  w-bo  notoriously  makes  or  helps  his  livelihood  by 
«,  It  i-  MifiicicMl  .  .  that  the 

. .  shall   have  been   at  the  time  habit  and  repute 
qualified. 


HABIT. 

b.  The   phrase  hahit  and  refute  is  n!«i  used 
qua-  •iiiimly  held 

and  rrputt-: 

'754 

ie  after 
the  i  1838  \V.    H*:LI.  /'/,  ' 

:  .  --e  constituted  by  habit  and 

repute  . .  So  also  habit  ..  g  ravalion  of  a 

•  r  made  matter  of  charge  in  the  libel.) 
Habit    h.vbit  ,  v.    [it  !•'.  h<ihitt-r  to  have  deal- 
ings with,  possess,  cohabit,  dwell,  inhabit,  ad.  L. 
A<z///-<j/vtohave  possession  ot.  inhabit, dwell,  abide, 
f.  habit-,  ppl.  stem  of     .  Prec.] 

fl.  intr.  To  dwell,  abide,  reside,  sojourn.  Obi. 

AVwr.  Rose  660  That  in  her  swele  song 
del>tcn   In  thilke   place*  as    t!;>  |  1483 

Cato  A  viij  1),  Many  men  habyten  and  dwellyn  by  fayth  in 
the  cytees.     ,.-1592  I'KIKNH   Alpkonsus  I.  i,  Although  he 
habit  on  the  earth.     1649  EARL  MONM.   tr.  Senault's   Use 
Passions  (1671)  36  Contraries  cannot  lodge  or  habit  together. 
2.  trans.  To  dwell  in.  inhabit.   arth. 
1598  HAK;  ,        -.  (R.)  Some  other  towne  or  place 

habited,  vpon  or  necr  the  border  of  it.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  \.  48  The  shore  of  the  .-Kthyopian  Ocean,  which  now 
is  habited.  1847  D-  G.  MITCHELL  Fresh  Glean.  (1851)  250 
Hinzelrnann  who  once  habited  an  old  castle.  1891  H.  S. 
MERRIVAN  Frisotu-rs  ff  Captives  III.  xi.  185  Unless  they 
had  habited  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
;i  Po  diesi,  clothe,  attire.  vL'snally  m  fa.  ffle.^ 
1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  ll.  iii.  57  Or  is  it  Dian  habited  like  her  ? 
1656  SIANI.EY  Hist.  Phihs.  v.  (1701)  174/2  They  went 
proudly  habited.  1696  Br.  PATRICK  Cotnm.  Exoel.  xxix, 
The  High  Priest  was  first  habited,  and  then  his  Sons. 
1737  \Vm>Tox  Jcstpkns  Anti'!.  xwu.  iii.  §  2  He  habited 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  their  habit.  1866  MKS.  H. 
Woow.SV.  Martin  *  /  :  ;•  \\iv  To  habit  herself  as  she  deemed 
suitable  for  her  journey.  1889  IX  C.  MURRAY  Dangerous 
Catspa-.o  55  A  group  of  girls,  habited  in  white  flannel. 
Jig.  1654  TRAPP  Coittrit.  Ezra  viii.  16  Good  matter  well 
habited,  a  1658  FORD,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton  n.  ii,  Thy 
liking  is  a  Glass  J!y  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour, 

t 4.  To  accustom,  familiarize,  habituate ;  pa. 
pple.  accustomed,  practised,  used  (to  or  iii;.  06s. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  v.  (R.i,  O  y'are  a  shrewd  one;  and 
so  habited  In  taking  heed.  16*7-77  FF.LTHAM  Resolves 
tl.  iv.  166  A  generation  of  men  . .  That  are  so  habited  in 
falsehood,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  11840)  II.  ira  He  was 
so  habited  to  poisons,  they  became  food  unto  him.  1781 
PAINE  Let.  Abbf^  Kaynal  (1791)  63  A  mind  habited  to 
meanness  and_  injustice.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xx.  n 
Habited  in  crimes. 

t  b.  To  turn  into  a  habit,  render  habitual.   < 
16*7-77  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  n.  Ixiii.  293  When  Vices  habit 
themselves  into  custom  and  manners.     1660  FULLKR  Mi.rt 
Contempt.  11841)  204   Customary   sins,  habited   in    us   by 
practice  and  presumption. 

Habitability  hx:bitabrliti).  [I.  next:  sec 
-ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  habitable. 

1714  DERHAM  Astro-Tkeol.  (1715)  p.  v.  Concerning  ..  the 
Habitability  of  the  .  a  1'lur.ility  of  Worlds. 

1817  Rlacku:  Maf.  XXII.  166  There's  no  kind  of  furniture 
like  books  : — nothing  else  can  afford  one  an  equal  air  of 
comfort  and  habitability.     1880  A.   K.  WAI  i  ACE  Isl.  Life 
ix.  183   The  very  habitability  of  our  globe  is  due  to  the    ! 
equalising  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Habitable  hs'bitab'l),  a.  Also  4  abitable. 
[a.  F.  habitable  i^th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  habita- 
bilis,  f.  habitare  to  inhabit :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Suitable  for  habitation  or  as  a  human  abode  ; 
fit  to  live  in,  inhabitable;  also  absol.  the  habit- 
able globe  (cf.  Gr.  oiKovpfrr/  . 

1388  WYCLIF  l-'-xod.  xvi.  55  Til  thei  camen  in  to  the  lond 
abitable.  1400  CAXTOX  l-'.ncydos  xvi.  62  We  haue  gyuen 
her  londe  habyUble,  1555  ,-its  Contents,  The 

description  of  the  north  regions  :  and  howe  they  are  habit- 
able.    1660   HICKERINGII.L   Jamaica  (1661)  3  That  vulgar 
•n   of  the  World  into  Zones  habitable. -and  inhabit- 
able.    1667    Mn. TON  /'.  /..   viil.    157    A   glimps   of   Light, 
'  'wri  to  this  habitable.     1703  SMF-ATON 
iubta  part  of  the  baUding.    1838 

PIC*»  '..  xi,  A  couple  of  rooms.,  which  some 

kind  of  attempt  had  been  made  to  render  habitable. 

t2.    Able  or  ready  to  dwell.   Ots.  rare. 

1654  tr.  Hiuiicry't  Curia  Pol.  63  All  the  virti: 
habitable,  and  as  content  to  dwell  with  the  meanest  .subj.  u 
as  tht  i  .urch. 

Hence  Ha  bitableneas,  the  quality  of  being 
habitatile ;  fitness  for  habitation.  Ha  bitably  adv., 
in  a  habitable  manner. 

'*S3  II  •••<t.  Cafthil.  '1713!  n  In    • 

•  jhtly    termed    an     Karth. 

•'  '.*«'  '    Air  11692)  78  To  prove  not   only  Ihe 

habit.  ,f  that  climat- 

l8«8  1843   MKS. 

CARLVI  i    A.-.'/.   I.  -vj  The  public  rooms  are  in  a  state  of 
perfect  habitableness  again. 

t  Ha'bitacle.   06s.  exc.  Hist,    [a.  F.  habitude 
C.  in  I.ittre)   ad.   I,,   habitar.nl  urn  dwelling- 
place,  f.  habitare  to  inhabit.] 
1.  A  dwelling-place,  habitation. 

13..  Coerat  I..  414 1  Thomas,  .an  oil.  ,n(.  To 

cli.   1381  Wvcm  ..1,/jxii.  7  I.;,t  schoon 
ajen   in    th,-  ,  .•-  ,    - 

Ihenne 

.cle  for  hym.  1500  20  DISBAR  Avwjlxxxv.  14  llaile 
Alphais  babitalclr  '    a  1691  MMVI.K  ///,,.  .-(,>(, 692,  167  Our 

l8*'  >inc  hath  set 

•  .-. 
gidere  into  the  habitacle  of  God,  in  the  ny, 


1    tr.  fie  Itiiitatitint  MI    tx> 

of  n:  "  1555  Ki 

H'ii. 

•  .     1684  ti.  /'','«tv'j  .l/(-n. 
Coinpit.  .  Ifabitacles 

2.  A  canopied  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  building. 
r  1384  CiiAl'CKR  //.  l-'aine  in.  104  And  eke  in  each  of  the 
Weren  sundry   habitacles.     1875  PAKKKH  (.'.loss, 
'it.,  Habitaele,.  .applied  also  to  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
s  y.  Tat-ernaele,  Tabernacles  were  alsocallcd  Maisons, 
in  ancient  contracts. 

t  Habita'CUle.    Obs.      [ad.    L.   hal>ilaculum 
i  also  futtnd  in  Eng.  use   ;  see  prec.]    =  prec.  I. 
c  1374  CHAUCKH  Koetli.   il.  pr.  vii.  44  tCamb.  MS.  >  In  the 
.  >f  thilke  lytul  habytactile  [r.r.  habitacle].      1517  ToR- 
sji  20  The  habitacnle  anil  lordshjppeof 
Kyniz  Mynos.     [1651   }'i  /.  Pii2  The  topick 

habitaculum  of  that  contagion.] 

t  Ha'bitance.  Ots.  In  6  -aunoe.  [a.  OF. 
habitance,  (.  habiter  to  dwell :  see  -ANCE.]  A 
dwelling-place,  habitation. 

1590  SI-I:NSI,K  /•'.  ('.  n.  vii.  7  \\'hat  art  thou,  man  . .  That 
here  in  desert  hast  thine  habitaunce  7 

Habitancy    h.-c-bitansi  .  [f.  next  :  see  -AJTCY.] 

1.  Residence  as  an  inhabitant ;  inhabitance. 

1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  Xctti-Hampsh.  III.  268  The  quali- 
fications of  a  representative  are  two  years'  habitancy.  1819 
W.  S.  ROSE  I.i-tt.  I.  131  Hospitals  ..  turning  upon  some 
miserable  question  of  habitancy  within  very  confined  limits. 

2.  Inhabitedness,  populousness.  rare. 

1837  Black-.v.  .!/,?<-.  XLI.  735  An  escape  from  the  close 
air  and  crowded  habitancy  of  the  streets. 

3.  Body  or  mass  of  inhabitants  collectively. 
1832-3   OF.  QUINCEY   Treuiit.   Rabbins  Wks.    1860  XIV. 

267  Those  [persons]  do  nol  comprehend  the  whole  habitancy 
of  this  well-stocked  house.  1862  F.  HALL  in  Jml.  Asiat. 
Soc.  Rengal  i  Its  habitancy  may  at  one  time  have  com- 
peted with  that  of  London. 

Habitant  .'hse-bitant\a.  and  sb.  Also  5  aby-, 
5-6  -aunt(e.  [a.  F.  habitant,  ad.  L.  habitant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  habitare  to  dwell  in,  inhabit.] 

A.  aJj.   Inhabiting,  indwelling. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAX  Mystics  (1860)  II.  xii.  i.  230  A  habi- 
tant spirit. 

B.  si*.  1.  One  who  dwells  or  resides  in  a  place ; 
a  resident,  inhabitant,  indweller. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Prol.  10  This  present  boke  is 
necessarye  to  alle  cytezens  and  habytaunts  in  townes. 
(-1500  Melnsine  xxx.  221  Thabytants  of  the  Cyte.  1530 
PALSGR.  228/2  Hahytaunt,  a  dweller.  1583  STANVUI  KST 
.Knt-is  III.  (Arb.)  74  The  habitans  in  vallye  remayned. 
1642  HOWELL  Ji'ar.  Trar.  (Arb.)  86  The  various  habitants  of 
the  Earth,  a  1721  PRIOR  Callimaehifs  I.  5  To  Heaven's 
Kreat  habitants.  1826  DISKAELI  Fir'.  Grey  iv.  vi,  The 
little  city  of  which  he  was  now  an  habitant. 

Jig.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  588  Sin,  there  in  power 
before,  Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell  Habitual 
habitant.  1818  RVRON  Cti.  Har.  iv.  cxxi,  O  Love  !  no 
habitant  of  earth  thou  art. 

||  2.  (pronounced  ab/'tafi;  pi.  often  as  formerly  in  F. 
habitans).    A  native  of  Canada  (also  of  Louisiana 
of  French  descent ;   one   of  the  race  of  original 
French  colonists,  chiefly  small  farmers  or  yeomen. 

1836  SIR  F.  B.  HKAH  28  Oct.  in  Narrative  vi.  11839)  '3o 
The  real  interests  of  the  French  Inibitans  of  LowerC: 
1839  EARL  OF  DURHAM  Rep.  firit.  .V.  Amcr.  19  Members;  of 
the  family  of  some  habitant.  1855  W.  IRVING  Washington 
II.  viii.  96  To  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  habitans,  or 
French  yeomanry.  1856  OI.MSTED  Sla-<e  States  682  A 
hamlet  of  cottages,  occupied  by  Acadians,  or  what  the 
plann  iie,  French  Creoles.  1881 

Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  823  Pirogue  as  the  habitants  call  it. 

Habitat  (h»'bit*t\  [a.  L.  habitat,  jrd  pers. 
sing.  pres.  tense  of  habitare,  lit.  'it  inhabits',  in 
Floras  or  Faunas,  written  in  Latin,  introducing  the 
natural  place  of  growth  or  occurrence  of  a  species. 
Hence,  taken  as  the  technical  term  for  this.] 

Nat.  Hist.  The  locality  in  which  a  plant  or 
animal  naturally  grows  or  lives  ;  habitation.  Some- 
times applied  to  $K  geographical  area  over  which 
it  extends,  or  the  special  locality  to  which  it  is 
Mints  restricted  to  the  particular 
station  or  spot  in  which  a  specimen  is  found  ;  but 
chiefly  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  locality,  as 
the  sea-shore,  rocky  cliffs,  chalk  hills,  or  the  like. 

It76*     Hi  DSO>;     /•"/(»,; 

•t  in  sylvia  sej  lUubiqne.)    1796  \Vi  i  HI  i:- 

INC   Urit.  1'laiits    Diet.    Terms  (c-d.   3)  62    HaH'.a! 

<uth  of  a  plant  in  it*,  wild    : 

now  genera!.-  '.the  word  I  labitat.      1809 

XV.    127    ll 

'•at.      1817   ).    HKA. 

neighbourhood  of  ,- 

'840  I  i        M.ick  Spleen. 

wort.  :      ,g57  |f    M 
Test,  fitters  i.    ^   The   se. i 

habitat  of  the  Algaj.     1874  .1.  A.  AI.I  IN  in  Cones  Ilirds 

A'.  H'  294  A  mixed  race  I  known  to  exist  in 
the  region  wheic  their  habitats  uj 

b.  Hence  generally:  Dwelling-place;  habitation. 

'854  •  I.  48 

-.il  for 

nothing  oui  .1  habitat.     1869  Miss  MUI.OCK 

ni's  Kingd.  III.  :,  |   II 
'"at   I  1871    I-^KI.E  / 

Oxfordshire.     1876  ' 

.,in  and  habitat  for  Homer. 


HABITED. 

Habitate  ;  hrc-bitf;t  .  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  habitat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  habitare  to  dwell  ;  but  by  Burton 
used  as  a  derivative  of  HABIT  sb.~\  a.  intr.  To  dwell. 
t  b.  trans.  To  habituate  ;  =  HABIT  v.  4.  Obs. 

1621  Ur  -KTON  Ana!.  .IA-/.  i.  ii.  u.  vi,  They  being  now  habi- 
tated  to  such  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  indure  no 
company.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  v.  626  Mars 
habitates  in  the  city  of  his  son.  Ibid.  vi.  936  She  doth 
habitate  On  Tiber's  banks. 

Habitation  ha>ljittT'-j3n).  Also  4  abitacioun. 
[n.  Y.habi-.  abitalion  (I2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  habitation-em,  f.  habitdrelo  dwell,  inhabit. 

'  "  Habitacion  "  in  whiche  It  is  written  and  nat  sounded 
with  us.'  Palsgr.  1530,  p.  17.] 

1.  The  action   of  dwelling  in   or  inhabiting  as 
a  place  of  residence  ;  occupancy  by  inhabitants. 

1-1374  CHAUCER  Botth.  II.  pr.  vii.  44  iCamb.  MS.  A  ryht 
Stic  \  t  place  to  the  habytasyoun  of  men.  <-  1386  —  Mtwfc's  T. 
226  He  \\  as  out  cast  of  mannes  COmpaignye  With  asses  was 
hiv  babitacioun.  c  1410  HOCCLK\  K  Mother  of  God  137  The 
ion  Of  the  holy  goost  .  .  l>e  in  myn  herte.  1568  GRAF- 
TON  (title)  A  Chronicle,  .deduced  from  the  Creation  of  the 
Worlde,  unto  the  first  habitation  of  thys  Islande.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  MI.  622  Every  Starr  perhaps  a  World  Of 
destind  habitation.  1726  SHLLVOCKI-:  I'oy.  round  It-'orld 
'  1  757)  55  Excepting  the  plantations,  and  places  of  habitation. 
1897  Daily  Ctiron.  i  Feb.  7/4  The  premises  to  be  closed.. 
until  they  were  made  fit  for  human  habitation. 

2.  concr.  A  place  of  abode  or  residence  :  either 
the  region   or  country  inhabited,  or   (now  more 
usually)  a  house,  cave,  or  other  particular  dwelling- 
place  of  man  or  animal. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  i.  20  The  habitacioun  [1388  abitacioun] 
of  him  be  maad  desert,  and  be  there  not  that  dwellith  in  it. 
i'  1477  CAXTON  Jason  70  b,  Hit  plesetb  me  right  well  that 
this  noble  countre  be  your  habitacion.  1598  BARRET  Tlicor. 
ll'arns  v.  ii.  129  Whether  the  most  habitations  of  the 
Cilie  be  on  high  above  the  allure  of  the  wals.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Amoass.  67  They  had  no  Cities, 
nor  setled  Habitations,  but  liv'd  in  Woods.  1665  HOOKE 
Muivgr.  138  These  indeed,  seem'd  to  have  been  the  habita- 
tion of  some  Animal.  1748  F.  SMITH  /  ',y  .  I'isc.  I.  184 
The  Habitations  of  the  Indians  (which  we  call  Cabbins  or 
Tents)  are  sufficiently  wretched.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of 
Hearts  (1875)  44  The  nearest  habitation  to  ours  was 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac, 
it.  iii.  246  To  render  the  planet  a  comfortable  habitation  for 
beings  constituted  like  ourselves. 

fiS'  '535  COVERDALE  Hat.  iii.  n  The  Sonne  and  Mone 
remayned  still  in  their  habitacion.  i548-77_  VICARY  A  nat. 
iii.  (1888)  24  The  head  of  man  is  the  habitation  or  dwelling 
place  of  the  reasonable  soule.  1597  SHAKS.  2  lien.  II',  i. 
iii.  89  An  habitation  giddy,  and  vnsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth 
on  the  vulgar  heart. 

t  b.  The  Jewish  tabernacle.   Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Num.  vii.  i  Whan  Moses  had  set  vp  the 
Habitacion  and  anoynted  it,  and  sanctifyed  it. 

3.  The  name  adopted  for  local  branches  of  the 
'  Primrose  League  ',  a  political  association  estab- 
lished in   1883.     (Said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
that  of  'lodge',   used  by  Masonic  societies;   cf. 
also  '  tent  ',  '  grove  ',  nnd  the  like,  similarly  used.) 

1885  Ffin:  rose  League  13  As  a  Diploma  is  issued  to  every 
Member,  Habitations  must  be  careful  to  send  in  the  Declara- 
tions of  every  Knight,  Dame,  or  Associate  to  the  Registrar 
for  enrolment.  1892  Primrose  League  in  Ali-emarle  Rev. 
Jan.  n  The  first  Habitation  started  was  for  the  district  of 
the  Strand.  Ibid.  13  In  drawing  up  the  rules  it  was  sought 
;  .  to  give  the  affair  rather  a  Masonic  character.  .Accord- 
ingly  the  local  committee  was  called  a  Habitation.  1895 
Times  15  Nov.  6/1  A  meeting  of  the  Arthur  Balfour  Habi- 
tation of  the  Primrose  League. 

4.  A  settlement.     [Alter  F.  habitation] 

1555  EDEN  Decades  lArbJ  45  The  interpretacion  of  cer- 
tevne  wordes.  Colonif,  an  habitacion.  [1809  KENDALL  Trav. 
I.  ii.  9  In  Europe,  we  speak  of  settlements,  either  in  a  more 
general  sense  than  colonies,  or  as  included  within  colonies. 
The  French  call  them  Habitations.}  1825  WATF.KTON  Ii  'and. 
.S".  A  "ier.  i.  i.  101  From  Simon's  to  the  great  fall  there  are 
tivc  habitations  of  the  Indians.  .These  habitations  consist 
of  from  four  to  eight  huts  situated  on  about  an  acre  of 
ground. 


Habitative  (harbittW,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  habitat-  (see  HABITATE;  +  -IVE.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  habitation  or  occupancy  by  inhabitants. 

iXKAnktrol.  K,--.  Mar.  51  The  students  of  Topouomas- 
U  the  French  call  the  modern  science  of  '  habitative 
nomenclature  '. 

Habitati'vity.  rare.  [ad.  F.  habitativiti  : 
cf.  prec.  and  -ITY/]  '  The  instinct  which  attaches 
a  person  to  his  own  special  country  or  manner  of 
living'  Syd.  Soi.  Lex.  1886. 

tHa'bitator.  Obs.  n,n:  [a.  L.  haH/alor 
dweller,  agent-n.  from  habitare  to  dwell.]  A 
dweller,  inhabiter,  resident. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  vi.  x.  325  The  longest  day 
r  is  longer  unto  us,  then  that  in  Capricorne  unto  the 
Suutlicnie  habitator. 

Habited  (harbited),  ///.  a.     [f.  HABIT  v.] 

1.  Dwelt  in,  inhabited,  arflt. 

1866  /•:,/;„.  Km.  CXXIV.  1.3,  The  habited  and  uninhabit- 
tions  of  the  globe. 

2.  Clothed,  drr-, 

180;  ROBINS,  .  i  Io  p.  ]x,  Statues  of  the 

'  Graces.     1865  Sat.  K.-'.  2  Dec.  696/1  How  little 

'n  done..  to  elevate  the   habited    man   above  the 
naked  sj 

1  3.    That    has    become    habitual  ;    commonly 
practised  ;  accustomed.  Obs. 
1605  VEKSTEGAN  Da  .  Intel!,  ii.  1  1628)  53  This  antient  and 


HABITION. 

habited  vire,  1651  tr.  Lift"  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  101  Not 
superstition,  but  a  constant  tenacity,  and  an  habited  custom. 

fHabition.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  habycyon.  [ad. 
late  L.  habition-em )  n.  of  action  f.  habere  to  have.] 
?  Holding,  having  ;  or  living,  cohabiting. 

1502  Oni.  Crystal  M-'tt  (W.  de  W.  1506)  IV.  xiii.  204  By 
iKihyryon  carnall  in  fornycacyon. 

Habitual  fhibi'tiwSJ),  a.  (s/>.}  [ad,  med.L. 
habititA!-isJ  f.  habitus  HAHIT.] 

A.  adj.  fl-  Philos*  and  Thtol.  Itelouging  to 
the  'habit*  or  inward  disposition  (see  HABIT;/'. 
8) ;  inherent  or  latent  in  the  mental  constitution. 

With  various  shades  of  meaning,  as  ta)  latent  in  the  mind 
or  memory,  though  not  exhibited  in  ;n  u<m,  :^  in  habitual 
kn<t:^!t\igc  or  eognititMi  (in  the  Scotist  philosophy),  know- 
ledge latent  in  the  memory,  and  capable  of  being  called  up 
when  occasion  presents  itself;  (/•)  latent  or  inherent  in  the 
character,  even  when  not  in  :L<  LL\C  rxcrcisef  —  DISPOSIIIVK), 
as  in  habitual  faith,  grace,  rig/nc  ,  often  opposed 

tu  'actual';  (c)  potential,  virtual,  though  not  practically 
exercised,  as  in  habitual  jurisdiction  \  (<()  inherent,  native, 
as  opposed  to  acquired,  artificially  assumed,  or  studied; 
(?)  subjective,  as  opposed  to  'objective'. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  ,W.  de  W.  1531)  i6ob,  The  attencyon 
that  we  ought  to  haue  in  prayer  must  be.. not  altogyder 
actuall  nor  onely  habitual),  a  1535  MGRK  ll'ks.  732  (R.) 
The  habituall  belief  is  in  the  childe,  verye  beliefe.  though 
it  be  not  actuall  belieuing  and  thinking  vpon  the  faith, 
as  the  habituall  reason  is  in  the  childe  very  reason,  though 
it  be  not  actuall  reasoninge  and  making  of  sillogismes. 
c  1585  HOOKER  Disc.  Justification  §  .n  The  difference  of 
the  which  operations,  .maketh  it  needful!  to  put  two  kindes 
likewise  of  sanctifying  righteousnesse,  Habituall,  and 
Act  nail.  Habituall,  that  hot  ynesse,  wherewith  oursoulesare 
inwardly  indued,  the  same  instant,  when  first  wee  begin  to 
bee  the  Temples  of  the  holy  Ghost.  1615  U.  DYKE  Mysf. 
Self-deceiving  114  There  is  a  double  both  keeping  and 
breaking  of  the  commandments  habitual  and  actual,  c  1656 
BRAMHALL  Kef  lie.  iv.  160  With  the  Romanists  themselues 
I  distinguish  between  habituall  and  actuall  Jurisdiction. 
1669  COKAINE  Poems  74  Her  sweet  Conditions  all  the  ver- 
tues  were,  Not  studied  but  habitual  in  her.  a  1716  SOUTH 
(J.)  Art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules 
and  maxims.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON-  Logic  in.  vi.  (1860) 
I.  52  By  Objective  or  Systematic  Lo^ic  is  meant  that  com- 
plement of  doctrines  of  which  the  Science  of  Logic  is  made 
up ;  by  Subjective  or  Habitual  Logic  is  meant  the  specu- 
lative knowledge  of  these  doctrines  which  any  individual., 
may  possess. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  habit;    fixed   by  habit; 
existing  as  a  settled  practice  or  condition  ;    con- 
stantly repeated  or  continued  ;  customary. 

1611  COTGR.,  Habitual,  habitiiall ;  customarie,  continual!. 
1616  BULLOKAR  Engl.  Expos. ^  Habitual^  growne  to  a  habit 
by  long  custome.  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  BiomtCs  Banish'd 
I  'irg.  128  To  deprive  women  of  their  naturall  feares,  though 
she  beleeved  them  to  be  rather  habituall  than  naturall. 
1681  tr.  Jie ton's  Jlyst.  Physick  Introd.,  In  a  Tertian  Ague, 
when  it  is  fix'd  and  habitual  for  many  days.  1684  R.  H. 
School  Recre at.  25  Repeat  them  'till  it  becomes  habitual  to 
him,  to  keep  his  Ground  certain,  advance  .  .  and  observe  a 
due  Time.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  253  Habitual 
dissoluteness  of  manners.  1824  W.  IRVING  T,  Trai>.  1. 
108  An  Englishman's  habitual  diffidence  and  awkward- 
i  address.  1859  DAKWIN  Orig.  Sfiec.  viii.  11873)  205 
How  unconsciously  many  habitu.il  actions  are  performed. 
1880  L.  STKPHEN  Pope  iv.  92  The  thin,  drawn  features  wear 
the  expression  of  habitual  pain. 

b.  transf.  Of  an  agent :  That  habitually  does 
or  is  what  is  denoted  by  the  noun ;  constantly  or 
customarily  occupied  in  a  practice.  Of  a  volcano: 
Constantly  or  frequently  active  or  in  eruption. 

1815  MACAULAV  Ess.^  Milton  (1854)  5  A  habitual  drunkard. 
1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  329  [He]  supposed  it  to  have  been 
once  a  ijreat  habitual  volcano,  like  Voiiviu^.  1869  Act  32 
gf  33  I'lcf.  c.  99.  §  r  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Habitual 
Criminals  Act,  1869.  1875  HAMF.KTON  Intell,  Life  i.  iii.  20 
Almost  all  English  people  are  habitual  tea-drinkers. 

3.  Commonly  or  constantly  usc-d  ;    usual,  accus- 
tomed. 

a  1654  SELUEN  Table-T,  (Arb.)  100  Proverbs  are  habitual 
to  a  Nation,  being  transmitted  from  Father  to  Son.  1750 
SHENSTONE  Rural  Elegance  202  Th'  habitual  scene  of  hill 
and  dale.  1820  SCORESBV  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  16  The 
whale-fishers. .who  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
habitual  success  in  capturing  those  formidable  creatures. 
1863  GF.O,  ELIOT  Romola  \\,  xxxii,  A  low  stool  ..  was 
Romola's  habitual  seat  when  they  were  talking  together. 

B.  ellipt.  as  sb.  f  1.  A  latent  or  inherent  affec- 
tion of  the  soul  (cf.  A.  I  />).  Obs,  rare. 

1650  O.  SEDCWICK  Christ  the  Life  22  For  the  Habituals 
of  Grace,  .and.  .for  the  Comfortables  of  Grace. 

2.  A  habitual  criminal,  drunkard,  etc.  colloq. 

1884  C,d.  Words  398/2  As  a  body  the  '  habituals '  are  no 
doubt  rightly  labelled  dangerous.  1895  Daily  News  13 
Apr.  5/1  Four  'habituals1  at  ten  grains  a  day  in  every 
thousand  people,  would  practically  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  opium  lawfully  consumed. 

Hence  Habituality,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
habitual,  habitualness ;  in  quot.  1858,  the  state  of 
being  fixed  in  old  habits.  Habrtualize  v.  trans., 
to  render  habitual. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  517  With  the  sole 
expectation  of  ri vetting  and  habituali/ing  the  three  virtues 
thereby  in  our  hearts.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XII.  403  Adjectives  in  IT,;  as  coinmunicatii-e,  conducive^ 
expressive,  .bear  to  the  participles  present  ..  the  relation  of 
habituality  to  actuality.  1858  CAKLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  I.  in. 
viii.  (1872)  189  With  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  of  Habitu- 
ality and  indolence  of  Intellect. 

Habitually  (hahrtiwali),  adv.     [-LY2.] 
1 1.  \Vith  respect  to  habit,  disposition,  or  con- 
stitution ;      inherently,     essentially ;     potentially. 


HABITUE. 


(Sometimes  opposed  to  artitaUy.  cf.  prec.  i,  and 
Disi'dsiriVKi.v  i.)  Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pot.  \.  Iv.  s  <>  I  In-  yifi-,  and  virtue-; 
which  Christ  as  man  hath  above  men.  .make  him  really  and 
habitually  a  man  more  excellent  than  we  are.  u  1639  W. 
\VHAII  i  iv  1'rototypcs  I.  v.  (1640)  50  Though  Adam  were 
perfect  habitually  yet  not  actually,  I  meane  though  lice 
bad  an  ability  to  attaine  perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
creatures,  yet  hee  had  not  yet  actually  gotten  all  such 
knowledge.  1660  I'oNn  Scut,  Reg.  70  Our  Anabaptists, 
and  Puritans  .  .  pretend  that  the  Government  originally 
proceedeth  and  habitually  re^ideth  in  the  people.  1671 
FLAVKL  Fount.  Life  vii.  19  If  you  stand  not  Habitually 
ready  to  leave  father  [etc,]. 

2.  In  the  way  of  habit  or  settled  practice  ;  con- 
stantly, usually,  customarily. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  j.  xxx,  Often  repeated  acts 
make  us  habitually  evil.  1790  UUKKK  I  r.  AY?'.  Wks.  V.  94 
Supreme  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  not  taught 
habitually  to  respect  themselves.  1883  KROUDE  in  Conte-mp. 
Rev.  XI,  IV.  3  A  God-fearing  man,  who  prayed  habitually 
at  his  children's  bedside. 

Habi'tualiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  habitual  ;  customarincss. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  vii.  337  The  use  of  the  first 
Particle,  is  to  denote  the  Habitualness  of  any  such  thing. 
<i  17*9  S.  CLARKE  Serin,  cxlu.  Wks.  1738  II.  188  The 
Habitualness  of  our  Obedience.  1860  PUSHY  Min.  Prof-h. 
489  The  prophet  expresses  the  habitualness  of  these  visita- 
tions by  a  vivid  present. 

t  Habituary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*habitutiri-us,  f.  habitus  HABIT.]  =  HABITUAL  2. 

1627  F.  K.  Hist.  F.div.  II  (1680)  3  How  difficult  a  thing 
it  was  to  invert  the  course  of  Nature  .  .  confirm'd  by  continu- 
ance of  practice,  and  made  habituary  by  custom. 

t  Habituate  (habi-ti«|A),  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  habititntus,  pa.  pple.  of  habituare  :  see  next.] 

1.  Made  or  become  habitual  ;  formed  into  a  habit  ; 
established  by  repetition  or  continuance. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  94  b,  When  it  is  habit- 

uate by  custome.      1689-90  TEMI-I.I-;    EsS*   llooick   I'irtue 

vi.  (Jod.),  Either  native,  or  "habituate.    17*0  WKLTON  Suffer. 

f  Gtni  I.  ii.  33  In  an  habituate  course  to  pursue  its 

Dictate^. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Grown  accustomed  (to  a  thing)  ; 
established  in  a  habit  or  custom  (  =  HABITUAL  2  b). 

1606  HP.  ANUKKWES  Serin.  II.  203  That  we  might  grow 
habituate  in  grace,  1626  BACON  Sylva.  %  383  Islanders 
habituate  to  moist  airs.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pardoned 
n.  i.  (1713)  143  ATI  old  habituate  sinner. 

Habituate  (habrti/^'t),  v.  [f.  I,,  habitttat^ 
ppl.  stem  of  habitucire  to  bring  into  a  condition,  f. 
habitus  condition,  HABIT.  Cf.  F.  habituerJ] 

f  1.  trans.  To  render  (anything  habitual,  form 
into  a  habit.  Obs. 

a  1613  OVERBURY  Newes  from  Sea  Wks  "(1856)  181  Small 
faults  habituated,  are  as  dangerous  as  little  leakes  unfound. 
1615  BARGRAVE  Serin.  E  uj,  No  injury,  .could  habituate  in 
him  an  Italianate  and  eternal!  malice.  1649  Hi-.  HALL 
Cases  Consc.  iv.  (1654)  26  A  practice  that  is  now  so  habit- 
uated amongst  all  nations. 

2.  To  fix  (any  one)  in  a  habit  ;  to  accustom  to, 
familiarize  with.  Pa.  pple.  Used,  accustomed. 
Const,  io  f  in,  t  *'«/<?,  t  «'?//;),  to  do  something. 

J53°  PAI.SCR.  577/1  And  I  may  ones  habytuate  hym  in  this 
condiscyon,  all  is  safe.  1628  T.  STI.NO.K  Logick  61  A  man 
that  is  habituated  with  righteousnesse.  1630  UKAIHWAIT 
En£.  dentli-in.  (1641'  4  To  ..  habituate  him  to  a  more 

enerous  forme,  tt  1680  CHAKN\K:K  Attrih.  God  (1834)  I.  4 
that  habituates  himself  in  some  sordid  lust.  1703 
MOXON  .!/><//.  A'  !<-)-,.  2o-j  liy  I'se  you  must  habituate  your 
self  to  let  the  edge  of  your  Tool  bear  upon  the  \Vork  when 
the  Pole.,  comes  down.  1864  UOUTN'  Logic  ix.  308  In 
minds  not  habituated  to  accurate  thinking. 

absol.  1689  W.  A  [-\vo.-in  Ld.  L'.-'J.  Herbert's  Ace.  Examined 
58  Mischiefs  more  remote,  .may  habituate  to  Corruption. 

f3.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  (in  a  place).  Obs. 
[After  K.  habituer] 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (16^4)  548,  I  shall  never  be  .  .  so 
strictly  habituated  in  my  country,  that  I  would  follow  him. 
1695  TEMIM.K  Introd.  Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  II.  584  (L.)  M:iny 
.  .  y^ntlemen  left  their  families  habituated  in  these  countries. 

4.   To  resort  to  habitually,  to  frequent.  U.S. 

1872  'OuiDA'  fits'  s  Election  (Tauchn.)  185  Lounge  in 
the  bay  window,  habituate  the  coulisses  and  employ,  .other 
.  .methods  for  killing  time.  1883  Xatioitttl  Baptist  (U.  S.) 
XIX.  769  The  places  which  he  habituated  and  glorified. 

Habituated,  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  V] 

1  1.  Made  habitual,  formed  into  a  habit.   Obs. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  B/acke  Devitl  55  Any  unmodified,  habit- 
uated, affected  sinne.  1653  MANTON  l:..\p.  James  ii.  13 
Habituated  dispositions,  good  or  bad. 

2.  Fixed  in  a  habit,  accustomed. 

1619  JER.  DYKE  Connterpoyson  8  A  man  may  fall  into 
these  sinncs,  and  yet  not  be  an  habituated  Dinner.  1655 
R.  YOUN*;K  At;st.  Drunkards  6  An  habituated,  infrituated, 
incorrigible,  cauterized  Drunkard.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult. 
47  To  prevent  the  stomach  from  becoming  the  habituated 
slave  of  any  kind  of  food. 

Habituation  (habitif/j^'Jsn).  [ad.  med.L. 
habit  nation  -em,  n.  of  action  f.  habitniire  :  see 
above.  Cf.  obs.  F.  habituation] 

fl.  The  action  of  rendering  or  becoming  habi- 
tual ;  formation  of  habit.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  m  xix.  415  Habituacioun  and  cus- 
tom. 1673  O.  WALKER  Ednc.  90  The  inclinations  and  dis- 
positions, which  by  our  own  industry  and  habitations  are 
turned  now  into  natural. 

2.  The  action  of  habituating  or  accustoming,  or 
the  condition  of  being  habituated  (to  something), 


ge 
H 


i.  rutiiti-,  ppi.  M.CUI  <Ji  fiuvrrt.j 

1.  Manner   of  being  or    existing;    constitution; 
inherent  or  essential  character  ;  mental  or  moral 


constitution,  disposition  ;  usual  or  characteristic 
bodily  condition,  temperament:  =  HAHIT  sb.  5.  8. 
c  1400  Lanfratic's  Cirurg.  65  [>e  leche  muste  loke  f>e  dis- 
xjsicioun,  be  abitude,  age.  vertu,  and  complexioun  of  him 
>at  is  woundid.  1540  MORYSINK  /  VVvV  Introd.  II  'ysiL 


J>  iv  b,  Helthe  is  a  temperat  habytude  of  the  bod  ye.  1579- 
80  NORTH  Pliiturch  (1676)  996  Verlue  proceeding  from 
the  sincere  habitude  of  the  Spirit.  1597  SMAKS.  Lover's 
Cc»ii/>t.  114  His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace  To  ap- 
pertainings  and  to  ornament.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mc-r.  9  Bodily  exercise  ..  addeth  thereto  a  good  habitude 
and  strong  constitution.  1677  CALK  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  86 
Because  they  had  not  cvc£l«.a  good  habitude  of  soul.  1796 
KIRWAN  Eleni.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  Pief.  7  By  a  happy  com- 
parison of  the  habitudes  of  the  adjacent  fossik.  1870 
PROCTOR  Other  Worlds  8  Various  as  are  the  physical  habi- 
tudes which  we  encounter  as  we  travel  over  the  surface  of 
our  globe. 

1 2.  Manner  of  being  with  relation  to  something 
else;  relation,  respect.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  125  He  is  so  conteined 
in  the  Sacrament,  that  lie  abideth  in  heauen  :  and  we  de- 
terrnyne  no  other  presence  but  of  habitude.  1587  (>OLDING 
/V  Mornny  89  Theie  is  a  Father,  a  Sonne,  and  a  habitude 
of  them  both,  which  wee  would  haue  called  the  Loue,  the 
Union,  or  the  kindnesse  of  them,  that  is  to  wit,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1597  MORLRY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  The  habitude 
(which  we  call  proportion)  of  one  sound  to  another.  1646 
SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  iii.  288  The  habitude  of  this 
inferiour  globe  unto  the  superiour.  1690  LOCKK  limit.  L'nd. 
iv.  xi.  §  14  The  same  Ideas  having  immutably  the  same 
Habitudes  one  to  another.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  iv.  §^21 
Proportion . .  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity 
to  another. 

fb.  In  fall  habitude :  to  the  full  extent,  wholly, 
entirely.  Obs.  rare.       Cf.  in  all  respects.} 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  165  Although  I  believe 
not  the  report  in  full  habitude. 

f  3.  Familiar  relation  or  acquaintance ;  fami- 
liarity, intimacy ;  association,  intercourse.  Obs. 
(Cf.  HABIT  sb.  io.) 

1612  DRAYTON  /Wj-c//1.  xvii.  Notes  271  Most  kintle  habi- 
tude then  was  twixt  him  and  the  Pope.  1655  EVELYN 
Mem.  (1857)  III.  65  The  discourse  of  some  with  whom  I 
have  had  some  habitudes  since  my  coming  home.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  314  The  entertainment  found 
among  their  play-fellows,  and  habitude  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  1796  BURKE  Lett.  Xoble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  56,  I  have 
lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  habitudes  with  those  who 
professed  them. 

t  b.  concr.  A  person  with  whom  one  is  familiar ; 
an  associate,  acquaintance.  Obs.  rare. 

1676  Eriii'RF.nGE  Man  of  Mode  iv.  i,  La  Corneus  and 
Sal  lyes  were  the  only  habitudes  we  had. 

4.  A  disposition  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  arising 
either  from  natural  constitution,  or  from  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act;  a  customary  or  usual 
mode  of  action  :  =  HABIT  sb.  9. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  it.  xi.  (1632!  235  A  man  shall 
plainly  perceive  in  the  minds  of  these  two  men  . .  so  perfect 
an  habitude  unto  vertue,  that  [etc.].  1641  MARCOMBES  in 
Lismore  Papers  Sen  n.  (18881  IV.  234  Beter  for  a  yong 
Gentleman  not  to  haue  Learned  under  another  then  to  haue 
taken  an  ill  habitude.  1683  DRYDEN  Life  Plutarch  21  An 
habitude  of  commanding  his  passions  in  order  to  his  health. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  v.  §  2  Many  habitudes  of  life,  not 
,UIVLII  by  nature,  but  which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire. 
1766  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann,  Reg.  14/1  Attachment  to  those 
habitudes  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors.  1805 
SVD.  SMITH  Mor.  i'/iilos.  xvii.  (1850)  242  All  the  great  habi- 
tudes of  every  species  of  animals  have  repeatedly  been 
proved  to  be  independent  of  imitation.  1829  LANDOR 
I  mag.  Coni'.  Wks.  1846  I.  367/2  The  habitude  of  nearly  three 
months  renders  this  food. .more  commodious  to  my  studies 
and  more  conducive  to  my  sleep.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII. 
233  The  bird,  contrary  to  his  habitude,  was  roosting  on  a 
lower  perch. 

b.  i  Without  a  or//.)   =HABTTJ£.  9  b. 

1599  J  AS.  I  IWiA.  Awpoc  (1682)  28  Which.,  by  long  habi- 
tude, are  thought  rather  vertue  than  vice  among  them. 
£1704  PKIOR  Henry  $  Emma  463  Brought  by  long  habitude 
from  bad  to  worse.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  98  f  11 
[They]  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and  conversation. 
1826  Soi'-uiKV  in  Q.  Rfit,  307  The  natural  effect  of  local 
habitude  is  to  produce  local  attachment.  1889  Spectator 
9  Nov.  642/2  In  the  new  land  ..  the  fetters  of  habitude 
fall  off  and  the  cultivated  man  will  work  like  the  hind. 

t5.  Chem.  (//.'  Ways  of  acting  or  *  behaviour ' 
of  one  substance  with  another  ;  reaction.  Obs. 

1793  Hoi'K  in  Phil.  I'rans.  Edin.  (1798)  IV.  io  Habitudes 
of  Strontian  mineral  with  acids.  1818  FARADAY  A.r/.  K,-s. 
xxxii.  (1826  183  Most  authors  ..  have  noticed  its  habitudes 
with  sulphuric  acid.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  «V  C,l. 
78  Trial  should  be  made  of  the  habitudes  of  different  colour- 
in  combination  with  their  flux. 

II  Habitue  ab/t/>V  .  [F.  habit u?  Jem.  -t!e  ,  pa. 
pple.  of  habitmr  to  HABITUATE,  to  bring  into 
a  habit.]  One  who  has  the  habit  of  going  to  or 
frequenting  n  place  :  a  habitual  visitor  or  resident. 

1818  f.  W.  CROKEK  Jrnl.  7  Dec.  in  C  Papers  (1884)  I.  iv. 
122  The  habitues  of  Oatl:uuk  give  her  ftrennes  and  r> 
them  in  return  from  her.     1841  LKVER  C.  O'Malley  x.\\ii, 


HABITUOUS. 


HACK. 


,ild  have  read 

our  fate      1849  I  HA.  KKH*Y  rtndrnnit  vxviii.  Old  habitues 
<>f  th< 

t  Habi  tuous  !      upe 

*hct  i>'i!;<    HAMT.J     Belonging  to  tne 

:t  '  or  ment  imi:  native. 

i   ram.  I.  To  Kdr.  I 
and  oabituous  abilities  can  Carre  better  performe  it. 

t  Ha'biture.   (.Ms.  rare-1,    [ad.  L.  type  *habi- 
tira,  f.  h<:  .  ]    --  HABIT: 

1595  i  Ape.  .That  • 

\Vuhout  much  doe,  or  Carre  fetch'!  habiture  [>. 

II  Habitus   lue-Ml  HABIT  sl>.  5.  r<. 

<886  same  as  Habit,  *lA  Habit 

<•  to  the 

Hable,  early  form  ot  ABLE  :  sf-  also  1 1. v  BILK. 

Hablement,  obs.  form  of  HABILIMENT. 

Hab-nab,  Hab  or  nab  :  see  II AB. 

Habound,  -ance,  -ant,  etc.  obs.  ff.  AB<M  .\r>, 
.,  very  frequent  from  I4th  to  i6th  c. 

Habourgioun,  -joyn,  obs.  ff.  HAHEKCKOX. 

Habrik,  obs.  form  of  H.U-BKHK. 

Habrocome  H:L  lirol<i)°m  .  7.ool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Habrocoma,  (.  Gr.  affpvs  delicate,  graceful  +  nopri) 
hair.]  Name  of  a  genus  of  small  South  American 
rodents  with  large  ears  like  the  chinchillas. 

llHabrOmania;ha:bnmvi-nia  .  fat/,,  [mod.l... 
f.  Gr.  dSpvs  graceful,  delicate  +  fuwia  madness.]  A 
kind  of  insanity  in  which  the  delusions  are  of 
a  cheerful  or  gay  character. 

1854  in  M  \VN-K  £.t/<M-.  Le.v. 

Habroueme  rtge-brOTwm),  a.  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
a&pus  delicate  +  vij/ia  thread,  f.  viiv  to  spin.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  fine  threads. 

1886  in  Xy,i.  .V,v.  Lex. 

Habund,  -ant,  obs.  ff.  ABOUND,  ABUNDANT. 

Haburden  ne,  obs.  form  of  HABERDINE. 

Haburdepays,  obs.  form  of  AVOIRDUPOIS. 

Habur-,  habyrgen,  -gin,  -joun,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
HAMBOBOV. 

Habyle,  habylle,  obs.  forms  of  HABILLE  v. 

Habyllement.  -byly-,  obs.  ff.  HABILIMENT. 

Hacbus  h,  obs.  forms  of  HACKBUSII. 

Hace,  Sc.  form  of  hoase,  HOARSE  a. 

Hache    haj).     Now  only  as  F.     [a.  F.  hache 
h  c.  in  Littre    =  Sp.  hacha,  It.  accia  :— OHG. 
"happja,  whence  kej>fa.  MHG.  hefe  scythe,  bill, 
sickle.] 

1 1.  An  ax,  hatchet.   Obs. 

Il»83  DC  Coupiatoritus  frcr.'iicndis  in  Rymer  Fordtra 
(1727)  II.  207  Hagnam  ,*t  fortem  hachiam,  vel  sccurim,  ail 
grossas  &  \>,.  .  .  j£  j^ 

4357  Some  caughte  a  bole  and  some  an  hach  ('1330  R 
VF.  Chron.  (1810)32  He  slouh  Colibrant  with  hache 
Daneis.  a  1375  Josef/,  A  rim.  503  He  hedde  an  hache 
vppon  hen  wib  a  gret  halue.  1481  CAXTOM  Godfrey  ccx. 
307  Holdyng  naked  swerdes  or  baches  or  axis  danoys 
1531  ttvoT  GfV.  I.  xviii,  His  sworde  or  hache  of  steele 

2.  Prehist.  Archyol.  [mod.  F.  haf/ie]  :  see  quot. 

1880  DAWKISS  Early  Man  163  The  Palaeolithic  imple. 
ments.  .consist  of  the  flake,  the  chopper,  .the  hache,  or  oval 
pointed  implement  intended  for  use  without  a  handle. 

Hache  :  see  HACHV  and  HASH. 

Hache,  -ed,  hachet:  see  HATCH,  -F.H  -ET 

t  Hachee.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  hackee,  haschiee  pain. 
anguish,  torment.]  Pain,  pang,  torment. 

1430  Pilgr.  I.yf  Mankodf  ,.  liv.  (,860:  33  TherCore  ye 
shuldren  breke  al  and  brosc  bi  smale  gobbettes  and  ,,., 
in  grett  ^rete  hachees  in  tl  I: 

lachee,  Hachey  :  see  HACHV. 

Hachis    haj;  .      [F. :  cf.  II .u  liv.]    =H\sn 
,  '75'  -,)  II.   xliv.  72   A   c,: 

:    blood   of  a   hare.      1845 
.)  17;  What  .  ;i,ade  of  it  ' 

Hachisch,  -ish,  yar.  of  HASHISH. 

Hachure     h:ij.-/'r  .    /-.      [a.  mod.  F.  hackurc 
hatching,  f.  hacker:  see  HATCH  v.  and  -URL.]     In 
Cartography,    (plur.) :    The   lines    used    in    hill- 
shading  to  indicate  the  more  or  less  steep 
of  the  surface.     Also  at!, 

1858  .l/i.-,.    Marint  .V./ 

•pe  by  the  si! 
1878    Hi  Mi  v    r/iysiofr.   12   ll 

,|    - 

UA;  uetwoHvai 

methods  of  hill-shading— one  by  horizontal  contours,   the 
other  by  vertical  hachures. 

Hachu're,  T.     [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  shade 

ith  hachures  to  represent  theelevnti 
Hence  Hachu-red  ///.  a. ;  Hachu-ring  vbl  sb 

18«4   in    WKI.SIER      ,885  All,.,. 

tHachy.  'ch6,7haohee,hachey. 

KU, 

fr.,m  pa.  ppli-.   of  kosher  to  HAMI  ;    the  171!)  c! 
hackee,  -ey,  -y  may   be  the  same,  or  may  phoneti- 


cally represent  F.  hachis    1539  in  R.  Estienne)  in 

same  1  \s». 

1   1330  ! 

wel  j,o  bat   hai  a  mete  neuer  or  ft  he.     1611 

'iruhce:  a  sliced  gallimaufrey, 

or   minced    meal.     .11648    Itn.nv   t\i<sff   t'ftn.   '1677)    151 

.:    juy.y    H.L  r.    Capful,    or    Mutton. 

it  1668  SIR  W.  WAI  LKR  /'/:•. 

1^39)  46  If  our  forefathers  could  sL-e  OIK 
and  olliaes,  and  hodgpodges. 

Hacienda  (.asi,e-nd;u.  [Sp.  (a)>ye-nda)  = 
landed  property,  estate,  domestic  work,  OSp. 
fadtnJa,  I'g.  f,i:cnda)  :—\*.  facicinla  things  to  be 
done.  Lfattn  to  do.]  In  Spain,  and  existing  or 
former  Sp.  colonies:  An  estate  or  'plantation' 
with  a  dwelling-house  upon  it;  a  farming,  stock- 
raising,  mining,  or  manufacturing  establishment 
in  the  country  ;  sometimes,  a  country-house. 

[1717  FREZIEK  l'iy.  S.  Sea  135  That  they  call  La  Hazi- 
cndii  d:-  la  M,ir,;]it-sa.  or  the    >. !  Instate.]     1760- 

71  tr.  yuan  *  r/Ai't  I'm:  inl.  ;)  II.  116  These  extensive 
tracts  of  land  are  ili\  idecl  into  Haciendas,  or  estates  belong- 
ing to  noble  families  of  Lima.  1808  PIKK  .\<'i<rc{s  .V/V.t;jx 
III.  256  The  Hacienda  of  Pattos  was  a  square  enclosure  of 
ah.Mit  three  hundred  feet.  185*  TH.  Ross  SfitrfiMJt's 
Tn  .  I.  KV.  ^--  A  -ijuare  house  (the  hacienda  or  farm) 
contained  nearly  eighty  negroes.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 

•'  lend,, . .  in  mining  is  usually  applied  to  the  offices, 
principal  buildings,  and  works  for  reducing  the  ores. 

Hack  (ha  k  .   /.'    Also  4-5  hak.e.  5  haoe,  -1-7 

hucke.  [In  sense  I,  known  from  end  of  i?th  c  : 
app.  cognate  with  MHG.  and  Ger.  hackc,  Pa.  liakke 

pick-ax,  mattock,  hoc,  Du.  link  hoe.  mattock,  in 
Kilian  hacke ;  related  to  HACK  v.l  The  word  is  not 
found  in  OE. ,  nor  in  ON.  The  other  senses  are  prob. 
of  later  derivation  from  the  vb. :  cf.  Da.  and  Sw. 
hat  notch,  from  /lath-it.'} 

1.  A  tool  or  implement  for  breaking  or  chopping 
up.  a.  Variously  applied  to  agricultural  tools  of 
the  mattock,  hoe,  and  pick-ax  type. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1241  He  lened  him  ban  a-pon  his  hak, 
Wit  seth  his  sun  bus-gat  he  spak.  1483  C,r///.  Ang I.  169/2  A 
Hacc,Mtfrw,  *f<:  Ibid.  170 'i  An  Hak  (A.  hake),  Indent, 
fassyrium,  lifo,  marra.  1594  /  'cstry  Bits.  (Surteesl  36  Payed 
for  sharpinge  the  church  hacke.  1616  StntVL.  <v  MARKH. 
Country  Farme  655  Such  seeds  may  be  sowne  in  liitle  fur- 
rowes  made  with  a  hacke  or  grubbing  axe.  I&OMAKKMAM 
.  Hnsb.  u.  ii.  116681  4  With  these  hacks  you  shall 
hew  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  earth  formerly  plowed  up  furrow 
by  furrow.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  34  A  Hack  ;  a  Pick- 
ax ;  a  Mattock  made  only  with  one,  and  that  a  broad  end. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  34  The  custom  .  .  of  breaking  the 
ground  or  clods  with  a  sort  of  hack.  1855  Ronivs*  'X  ll  'liitly 
Gbss.,  Hatk,  half  a  mattock,  one  without  the  adze  end. 

b.  A  two-pronged  tool  like  a  mattock,  nsed  for 
pulling  upturnips.dragging  dung,  etc.;  =  DHAC;  -?c. 

1797  Statist.  Ac,:  ficotl.  XIX.  535  {jam.  >  They  loosen  all 

the  ground  completely  with  a  hack,  an  instrument  with  a 

handle  of  about  4  or  5  feet  long,  and  two  iron  prongs  like  a 

fork,   but   turned  inwards.     1808-  25  f  AMIKSON  s.  v.  Hack, 

--'-   -  -     ....  


.     ,     .        ig,  or'hack'asitisprovincially 

called  [N.  Rid.  Vorks.l. 

c.   A  miner's  pick  used  for  breaking  stone,  esp. 
in  sinking  work. 

1681  HOUGHTON  Carnal.  Miner-  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Hack,  a 
tool  that  miners  use  like  a  mattock.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's 
Diet.,  lltitk.  a  Tool  much  used  in  Mines,  where  it  is  soft 
Work  to  cut  it  with.  1851  GKKKXWEU.  Coal-Trade  Terms 
NertMmA,  «,  Durh.  29  Hack,  a  heavy  and  obtuse-pointed 
pick,  of  the  length  of  18  inches,  and  weight  of  7  Ib-.,  nsr,l 
in  sinking  or  stone  work.  1871  MORGAN  Afinuig  Tools  72 
1  he  pick  is  notably  a  miner's  implement.  In  different 
districts  it  is  called  either  a  'mandrel',  'pike',  'slitter' 
'  mattock  ',  or  '  hack  '. 


Mining  Gloss.,  Hoik,  a  sharp  blade  on  a  Ion" 

-  \  catting  billets  in  two. 

2.  A  gash  or  wound  made  by  a  cutting  blow  or 
by  rough  or  clumsy  cutting ;  a  cut,  a  nick ;  spec. 
a  notch  made  in  a  tree  to  mark  a  particular  s;  >ot 
or  to  serve  as  a  guide  through  a  wood;  a  '  blaze' 
(U.S.} ;  a  'chap'  in  the  skin. 


i  .        if     i  .......  jw«    »ntii     ililLfv^  iut; 

on  his  Helmet.  1808-18  ,AXI]  ion,  Hack,  a  chop  in  the 
handsorfeet.  1887  l-otvst  f,  Stream  XXVI  II  179  (Cent  ) 
I  went  into  the  woods  to  cut  a  hack  as  a  guide  in  hunting. 

b.  (.'til-ling.  An  indentation  made  in  the  ice  to 

the  foot  when  hurling  the  stone. 

„  i8n  Ace.  Curling  6  I  ,  -ittidinal  hollow  is 

made  to  MI,,;.  lose  by  the  tee.  .This  is  called  a 

f  ,,'  '  •'•line 

3°'  "i  j  must  first  tit  the  tee..  while  his  right 

foot  "  >••  or  on  theheelofthecrampit. 

c.  Football.  A  cut  or  gash  in  the  skin  caused  by 
a  kick  with  the-  tor  of  a  boot. 

,,18?7  P  ''871)115   [Thev]s>, 

1  in  the  Kood  cause.      1880. 
inns  more  sen 

+  3-  A  ploughing  or 

noetag  :  5  c.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

'  i  ,  D.S)  That 


1744-5" 


ground  which  was   fallowed   in   April  into  broad  l.i 
commonly  stirred  this  month  [May]  into  hacks.     //• 

in  hacks  or  combs. 

4.  Hesitation  in  speech. 

1660  H.  MORE  .1/y.t/.  liodl.  vi.  xvii.  270  He  speaks  to  this 
very  qiu -stiun  . .  with  so  many  hacks  and  hesitations.  !88i 
F.  G.  I,EF.  A'<Y.  /iVi>w/,'.  iv.  46  After  many  hacks  and 
stammers,  he  would  get  through  a  few  sentences  of  the 
exordium  haltingly. 

5.  A  short  dry  hard  cough. 

1885  L.  W.  CHA.vrxKV  iii  ll'arfei  's  Mag.  Feb.  370/1  She 
had  a  little  hack  of  a  cough. 

Hack,  sb.-    Also  6  hacke.     [In  sense  2,  another 

[   form   of   the   words   HATCH   and    HECK,    having 

I   the   consonant   of  the   latter   with   the  vowel   of 

the  former;   cf.   hetch,  a  variant  of  hatch.     The 

other  senses  do  not  run  quite  parallel  with  those  of 

hatch  and  heck,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them 

are  of  different  origin.] 

1.  Falconry.    The    board    on   which    a    hawk's 
meat  is  laid.    Hence  applied  to  the  state  of  partial 
liberty  in  which  eyas  hawks  are  kept  before  being 
trained,  not  being  allowed  to  prey  for  themselves. 
Tojly.  be  at  hack,  to  be  in  this  state. 

'575  Ti'KitERV.  Ftiulconric  175  To  convey  in  the  deuise 
whereon  their  meate  is  served  called  amongst  falconers  the 
Hacke.  1818  SIR  J.  S.  SF.BKICHT  Ol'set-'.  Hawking  29 
Falcons  that  had  flown  long  at  hack,  and  preyed  frequently 
for  themselves  before  they  were  taken  up.  1852  R.  I-'. 
BURTON  Falconry  in  I'alley  Indus  iv.  4;  As  MOO  as  they 
begin  to  fly  strongly  they  must  be  taken  from  ha*  k.  1881 
Mat-fii.  .1/rfj,'.  X  I.V.  30  The  food  is  put  out — one  ration  for 
each  of  the  haw  ks  w  hich  are  '  at  hack  '. 

2.  A  rack  to  hold  fodder  for  cattle.     To  live  at 
hack   and  manpr,    i.  e.    in    plenty,    '  in    clover '. 
Usually  HECK  ;  see  also  HATCH.     ?  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1674  RAY  A'.  C  /rWi23  A.Hack(.Li,icolns.)..Vxmi:onAi. 
torium,  seu  praesepe  cancellatum  signal ;  a  Rack.  1795  in 
J.  Robertson  Agric.  l\-r:I,  (1799)  543  A  small  hack  full  of 
hue  hay.  1818  Miss  FEHRIKU  Marriage  xxvi.  (D.),  The 
servants  at  Lochmarlie  must  be  living  at  hack  and  manger. 
1825  SCOIT  Jrnl.  9  Dec.,  [She]  lived  with  half  the  gay  world 
at  hack  and  manger. 

3.  A  frame  on  which  bricks  are  laid  to  dry  before 
burning;  a  row  of  moulded  bricks  laid  out  to  dry. 

1703  T.  N.  City  f,  C.  Purchaser  42  The  Hacks  (or  Places 
where  they  Row  them  [bricks]  up.  .to  admit  the  Wind  and 
Air  to  dry  them).  1873  ROKKKISON  l-.jiginetr.  Notes  27 
He  . .  wheels  them  [the  bricksj  down  to  the  hacks  which 
should  be  between  the  moulding  shed  and  kiln.  1896 
Cliamb.  Jrnl.  XIII.  23/1  The  stacking  of  the  bricks  in 
long  rows  or  hacks,  about  five  or  six  bricks  high. 

4.  =HAKK  j*.-  i. 

1808-25  in  JAMIESOX.  1858  SIMMONIIS  /)/,-/.  Trade,  Hack 
.  .a  framework  for  drying  (ish. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Hack-barrow,  a  barrow  on 
which  bricks  are  conveyed  from  the  moulder's  table 
to  the  hacks  ;  hack-bell  (see  quot.) ;  hack-board 
=  sense  I  ;  hack-cap,  a  cover  of  straw  to  protect 
sun-dried  bricks  from  the  rain ;  hack-hawk,  a  hawk 
kept  'at  hack';  hack-place  (see  quot.);  hack- 
plank,  one  on  which  bricks  are  laid  to  dry. 

1891  HARTIXG  Gloss.  Fakc-nry,  ^ Hnck-bclls,  large  heavy 
bells  put  on  hawks  to  hinder  them  from  preying  for  them- 
selves whilst  'flying  at  hack'.  1892  Coursing  ,\  l-'ahcnry 
(Badm.  Libr.)  240  As  soon  as  the  young  hawks  have,  .re- 
turned to  feed  at  evening  on  the  "hack-board.  1882 
Standard  16  Sept.  8/2  Hrickmakers'  plant  and  stock,  com- 
prising a  large  quantity  of  *hack  caps,  *hack  planks.  1686 
BLOME  Gent!.  Kecrcat.  n.  62  * Hack  Hawk,  is  a  Tackier. 
1828  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRK.HT  (  '/-JV;T'.  I/asking  9  Small  leaden 
bells  are  sometimes  attached  to  hawk's  legs,  to  prevent 
them  from  preying  for  themselves.  .When  thus  kept,  they 
are  termed  hack  hawks.  1881  Alticut.  Mag.  Nov.  39,  The 
'  hack'  place. .is  an  open  spot. .where  the  youngsters  will 
be  left  at  complete  liberty  for  the  next  few  weeks.  An 
open  moor  or  large  common  serves  the  purpose  admirably. 

Hack,  $(>:•'•  v<z.)  [An  abbreviation  of  HACKNEY, 
in  its  various  senses,  at  first  in  slang  use,  nnd 
mostly  familiar  or  contemptuous.  The  various 
senses  are  connected  with  those  of  H.UKXKY  more 
closely  than  with  each  other.  Cf.  the  following : 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  OTTO,  Hacks,  or  Hackneys, 
Hirelings.  1721  BAILEY,  Hack,  a  common  Hackney  Horse. 
1730-6  —  (folio),  Hack,  a  common  hackney  Horse,  Coach, 
or  Strumpet.] 

I.  1.  A  hackney  horse ;  =  HACKNEY  i  and  2. 
a.  A  horse  let  out  for  hire  ;  defrcciatively,  a  sorry 
or  worn  out  horse ;  a  jade. 

1721   BAILEY   [see  above;.     1739   CMIIIER  Afol.  (1756)  26 
Beaten  Tits,  that  had  just  had  the  Mortification  of  seeing 
my  Hack  of  a  Pegasus  come  in  before  them.      1793  WOL- 
COTT  (P.   Pindar)  Lousiad  \\.   43   Mount  on  a  Jark-A 
astride  his  braying  hack.     1813  H.  cij.'  ,Mr. 

iv.  ix,  Not  spurring  Pegasus  through  Tempe's  grove,  But 
pacing  Grub-street  on  a  jaded  hack.  1829  Hoon  I-'.pping 
Hunt  xl\  ii,  Butcher's  hacks  That  '  shambled '  to  and  fro. 
1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Rudgc  ii,  My  horse,  young  man  !  He 
is  but  a  hack  hired  from  a  roadside  posting  house. 

b.  spec.  A  horse  for  ordinary  riding,  as  distin- 
guished from  cross-country,  military,  or  other 

1  riding;  a  saddle-horse  for  the  road. 
The  word  implies  technically  a  half-bred  horse  with  more 
tnce  than  a  thorough-bred. 

i   e  for  riding  to  the  'meet',  or 

to  the  covert,  where  he  is  exchanged  for  the  hunter.     I'ark- 
'ine  '  \\ell-iii, :  for  riding  in  the 

riding  on 
the  road,  travelling,  etc.  ;  a  roadster. 


HACK. 

1798  Sporting   Afaj?.    XII.    72    Lord    Huntley's   famous    ; 
hack.  1841  J.  '!'.  HFULI  TT  1'titisk  Clerk  1.228  Six  hunu-rs 
and  two  cover-hacks.     1856  /.Ws\V.    l.vnd.  Xc-.vs  12  Apr. 
390/3  Sir  Charles  KnightTey.  .stuck  to  his  road  hack  lung 
after  his  nf.  fakcri  to  post-horses.     1859  Art  <'/ 

Taming  Horses  vin  :  or  country  hack  must  he 

ut  need  not  he  so  showy  in  action  or  handsonu 
town  hack.    1860  1  -  .•  P,MV»- Wks.  (liohn) 

II.  340  The  ha<  k  is  a  better  roadster  than  the  Aral)  harh. 
1861  Times  n  July,  Every  man  who  ..  saunters  through 
Rotten-row  from  12  to  2  on  a  high  priced  hack.  1866  .Miss 
BRADDON  Lady's  Mite  ii,  Society  doesn't  compel  him  to 
ride  his  park-hack  across  country.  1872  VOIATI 
iv.  (ed.  4)  91  One  of  th  'Se  animals  rare  to  be  met  with,  that 
could  do  almost  anything  as  a  hack,  a  hunter,  or  in  harness. 

2.  A  vehicle  plying  for  hire  ;  a  hackney  coach  or 
carriage;  =  HACKNEY  5.  Now  only  U.S. 

1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  in.  ii,  We'll  take  a  Hack— Our 
.Maids  shall  go  with  us.  1712  —  Sf>ect.  No.  510  Pi,!  was 
the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro'  Gerard-street.  1752 
FIELDING  Amelia  iv.  iii.  She  took  a  hack  and  came  directly 
to  the  prison.  1795  Boston  (U.  S.)  Gas.  28  Dec.  3/1  There 
is  hut  little  safely  for  the  ladies  and  children  [in  the 
streets  of  Boston],  but  in  the  hacks.  1823  SCOTT  /•",(>//. 
Lett,  ri  Feb.  (1894)  II.  166  To  make  their  way  in  a  noble 
hack,  with  four  horses.  1872  HOWELLS  H'edd.  Journ.  55 
'  We  must  have  a  carriage  ',  he  added  ..  hailing  an  empty  hack. 

+  3.  The  driver  ot  n  hackney  carriage.   Obs. 

1687  MONTAGUE  »K:  PKIOK  Hind  \  1'anth.  Transv.  21 
[They]  slipping  through  the  Palsgrave,  bilkt  poor  Hack. 
1713  .STEEL  E  Guardian  No.  14  .  z  The  happy  minute,  .when 
our  hack  had  the  happiness  to  take-  in  his  expected  fare. 

4.  A  person  whose  services  may  be  hired  for  any 
kind  of  work  required  of  him ;  a  common  drudge, 
=  HACKNEY  3;  esp.  a  literary  drudge,  who  hires 
himself  out  to  do  any  and  every  kind  of  literary 
work  ;  hence,  a  poor  writer,  a  mere  scribbler. 

a  1700  [see  etym.  above].  01774  GOLDSM.  Efit.  on  E. 
Purdon,  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon  ..  Who  long  was  a 
bookseller's  hack.  1798  WoteorrCP.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hov 
Wks.  1812  IV.  424  The  paper  to  which  he  was  a  hack.  1831 
M*CAUlAY.£».,Cra£fr'«.aarav//(i887)l87  The  lastsurvh -or 
of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub  Street  hacks  1865  TKOU.OPF. 
Bel/on  £st.  ii.  22  A  hard-working  clerical  hack.  1895  I'imts 
23  Nov.  11/3  The  hacks  and  wire-pullers  on  his  own  side  in 
politics. 

b.  slang.  A  prostitute;  a  bawd. 

1730-6  [see  etym.  above].  1864  WEBSTER,  Hack  . .  a 
procuress. 

f  5.  Anything  that  is  in  indiscriminate  and  every- 
day use.  and  is  'hackneyed'  or  deprived  of  novelty 
and  interest  by  such  use ;  a  hackneyed  sermon, 
book,  quotation,  etc.  :  cf.  sense  9.  Obs. 

1711  b'ind.  Sachevercll  88  Was  not  this  Sermon  of  the 
Doctors  a  common  Hack  at  ( Ixford  ?  1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON, 
Hack,  any  thing  that  is  used  in  common,  or  upon  all  occa- 
sions, as  a  horse,  cloak,  etc.  1775  ASH,  Hack,  .any  thing 
commonly  used,  any  thing  used  in  common.  1790  M  \n. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  ,y  Lett.  (1854)  V.  8t  Well  (for  that  is  my 
hack,  as  '  however  '  is  my  dearest  Susanna's)  we  set  off. 
1805  G.  COLMAN  John  Bull  Ml.  i.  (Stratm.),  You'll  find 
[Fielding's]  Tom  Janes — Psha  !  that's  such  a  hack, 
b.  slang.  Applied  to  persons:  see  quot. 

1876  J  AS.  GRANT  Onf  of  t/ie  600  i.  8  The  garrison  hacks,  or 
passe'  belles,  whose  names  and  flirtations  are  standing  jokes. 

6.  Naut.  A  watch  used,  in  taking  observations, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  moving  the  standard 
chronometer.  Also  hack-watch,  job  ivatch. 

1851-9  G.  E.  AIRY  in  Man.  Sci.  En,].  3  If  a  hack-watch  is 
used,   the  comparison  of   the   hack-watch    with   the   chro- 
nometer must  be  given.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'orJM., 
Hack  ivatch.     1881  HAMERSLV  Naval  Encycl.,  Hack. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comh.  (passing  into  adj.  . 

1.  In  apposition  or  attrib.,  as  a.  hack-horse  = 
sense  i ;  so  hack-cob,  -poster;  b.  hack-cab,  -cabriolet, 
•carriage,  -chaise,  -shay  (see  sense  2) ;  c.  employed 
as  a  hack,  at  any  one's  service  for  literary  or  other 
work,  for  hire,  as  hack  attorney,  author,  moralist, 
pen,  preacher,  runner,  scribe,  writer. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  ill.  vii.  S  52  (1740)  S4r  And  so  on 
to  the  Hack-Runners  and  Writers.  1749  I-JELDINC  Tan 
Jones  x.  ix,  Unluckily,  a  few  miles  before  she  entered  that 
town,  she  met  the  hack  attorney.  1792  WAKKFIEI.D  J/t'w. 
(T.),  Hack  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  defaulters 
and  absentees.  1796  JANE  Ai -STEM  J'ri.ic  «,  l'r,j.  v,  Mrs. 
Long  . .  had  to  come  to  the  ball  in  a  hack  chaise.  1814 
D'lsRAELt  Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  282  A  hack  author  for  the 
booksellers.  1816  sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  239  A  fall  of 
5oA  per  cent.,  .in  nag  and  hack  'horses.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl. 
27  Apr..  The  hack-horse  patiently  trudges  to  the  pole  of 
his  chaise.  1834  A.  FONBLANQUK  /-:«.,-.  under  7  Administ. 
(1837)  III.  163  The  journey.. was  no  more  to  be  accom-  | 
plished  ..  with  his  oun  horses,  so  he  took  hack-posters. 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxvi,  He  called  a  hack-cabriolet. 
1856  lllustr.  Loud.  AV;c.s  ;  IY-1,.  ,26/2  A  hack  brougham 
for  morning  calls.  1868  J.  H.  l!u  NT  Kef.  Ch.  F.ng.  I.  356 
with  Iheir  hack  pens.  1878  M'OKI.I-.V  Carlyle  190 
The  hack  moralist  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  1882  E.  W. 
C.ray  vii.  142  Three  hack-writers  . .  were  copying 
MSS.  for  hire. 

8.  attrib.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hack  (senses  i,  2), 
as  hack-driver,  -rider,  -stand.     Also  HACKMAX. 

1854  .M.  HAKI.ANDSJAOT;  xvi.  Going  to  every  hack-stand 
in  the  city.  1881  K,,,-ycl.  /:,-,,.  XII.  i ./,  '_•  Galloping  is  a 
pace  not  generally  indulged  in  by  hack  riders.  1889  A.  C. 
dr^rKB  Tluil  Frenchman  xii,  It  occurs  to  her  to  n 
hack-driver  a  question.  1HJ.  xiii,  Near  a  hack-stand  ..  he 
tells  his  assistant  to  jump  out. 

9.  at/ no.  or  adj.  a.  In  common  or  promiscuous 
use  ;    hackneyed  ;    trite,  commonplace,     b.  Of  a 
hired  sort.     Also  H.u  K-WOKK. 

1781  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  June,  This,  indeed,  is  now 
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become  our   hack  speech  to  Mr.   Crutchley.     1818  BYRON 

Jittin  iv.  xvii.   When  the  old  world  grows  dull  And  we  are 

sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights.     1859  KIM. MI  v  .I//AV. 

1    I.    254   To   use   a   hack   quotation.      1862   SHIRLEY 

iii.  156  The  hack  language  on  this  subject  is 

•.in«Iy  injurious.     1883   Century  Mag.  XXVI.  285, 

I  do  more  or  less  u  ork  of  a  hack  kind  for  the  n 

t  Hack,  i/'.-l  =  HACKLE  sf>. '  3.  cover  of  a  bee-hive. 

1658  KVKLYN  I-r.  Gai-d.  (1675)  100  Like  the  cover  or  hack 

of  a  bee-hive. 

t  Hack,  .(/;."•  =  HACKI.E  sb:-  I,  n.  flax-comb. 

1658  tr.  i\n-ta's  .\~af.  Magick  iv.  xxv.  156  [Flax]  kemmed 
witli  liackes,  til!  all  the  membrans  be  pilled  clean. 

Hack  .hack).  z<.l     Forms:  3  aokeu,  3-6  haoke, 
hakke,  (4  Sc.  heke),  (6 pa.  fple.  hact  ,  5  hak.  e,  5- 
hack.     [Early  ME.   hack-en,  repr.  OE.  *haccian 
nee  ti-haccian  to  hack  in  pieces) :— Common 
\Y(k-r.    *hakkon:    cf.    OFris.    to-hakia,    MHG., 
ML(j.,  MDu.,  G.  hackcn,  mod.Du.  hakken.} 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  cut  with  heavy  blows  in  an  irregular  or 
random  fashion ;   to  cut  notches  or  nicks  in  ;  to 
mangle  or   mutilate  by  jagged   cuts.     In   earlier 
use  chiefly,  To  cut  or  chop  up  or  into  pieces,  to 
chop  off.     Const,  about,  away,  down,  off,  up. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  139  A  maiden  bad  te  kinge  his 
heued,  and  he  hit  bad  of  acken.  a  izzg  Aner.  R.  208  Heo 
hackede  of  his  heaued.  1297  R.  GLOI'C.  (1724)  216  [HeJ  by 
pece  mele  hakked  yt  al  to  nogte.  <  1375  Sc.  Leg-.  Saints, 
Ceci/f  205  pu  ma  heke  |>aim  as  pu  wil.  t  1386  CHAUCER 
A'«'. 's  T.  2007  He.  .leet  comande  anon  to  hakke  and  hewe 
The  okes  olde.  c  1440  Ant \  O'Xrry  in  llonseh.  Ord. 
(1790)  440  Sethe  horn,  and  hak  hoin  smal.  1571  Mtm. 
RipOH  (Surtees)  I.  308  Did  cut  and  hacke  away  certane 
pipes  ofleade.  1596  SHAKS.  r  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  187  My  Sword 
hackt  like  a  Hand-saw.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  riuto's  Tra~.'. 
212  Causing  them  to  be  hacked  very  small.  (11716  SOUTH 
Serin.  (1737)  X.  viii.  (R.),  That  man  who  could  stand  and 
see  another  stripped  or  hacked  in  pieces  by  a  thief  or  a 
rogue.  1788  BURKE  Sf.  agst.  II-'.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  133 
The  tyrant.. cut  and  hacked  the  limbs  of  British  subjects 
in  the  most  cruel,  .manner.  1796  MRS.  GI.ASSI-:  Cookery 
iii.  27  Take  the  head  up,  hack  it  cross  and  cross  with  a 
knife,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Rng.  xxiv.  (1871 1 II.  604  Such 
a  partition  as  is  effected  by  hacking  a  living  man  limb 
from  limb.  1886  OVERTON  Evang.  Kevival  i8t/t  Cent.  viii. 
152  Buildings,  .hacked  about  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  last 
century. 

2.  To  make  incisions  or  jags  in  by  other  means. 
a.  Said  of  frost :  To  chap  or  crack  the  skin.  dial. 

1673  RAY  yonrii.  Law  C,  Cristm  417  Our  faces  were 
hacfct  and  burnt  ..  by  the  Cold.  1808-25  JAMIKSON  s. v., 
The  hands  or  feet,  when  chapped,  are  said  to  be  hackit. 

b.  Football.  To  kick  the  shin  of  (an  opponent) 
intentionally  with  the  toe  of  the  boot. 

1866  Daily  Tel.  7  Nov.,  The  practice  of  'hacking'  .. 
consists  in  each  side  kicking  their  opponents'  shins  in  so 
fearful  and  violent  a  manner  as  to  disable  the  players. 
1873  H.  SPENCER  Stud.  Social,  viii.  190  Perhaps  the  'edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman  '  may  properly  include  giving  and 
receiving  '  hacking' of  the  shins  at  football.  1887  SHKAH. 
UJwAtMttia*  FoKtball iBadm.  Libr.)29;The  Union  Code 
very  properly  abolished  hacking,  tripping,  and  scragging. 

3.  a.  To  roughen  (a  grindstone),     b.  To  dress 
(stone)  with  a  hack-hammer. 

1862  A  Hiemeum  30  Aug.  264  F.ach  grindstone,  when  new, 
must  itself  be  rough-ground  into  shape  by  the  workman  ; 
and  afterwards,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  its  worn 
surface  ( must  be  fresh  roughened  for  use  ..  processes  of 
'  razing  '  and  '  hacking  ',  as  they  are  called. 

4.  Applied  to  various  agricultural  operations  in- 
volving cutting  or  chopping;  as,  to  break  up  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  hoe  in  seed,  to  cut  up  by 
the  roots,  to  reap  pease,  vetches,  or  the  like. 

1620  MARKHAM  J-an-.v.  I/iisfr.  n.  viii.  (1668)  4  When  you 
have  thus  hacked  all  your  ground,  and  broke  in  pieces  all 
hard  crusts  and  roughness  of  the  swarlh.  1660  SHARROCK 
I'wInMi's  2-j  Drawing  trenches  in  the  soyle,  and  then 
drawing  the  earth  over  them  with  a  hoe.  .and  hacking  in 
the  seed  with  the  same  instrument.  1669  WoKi-iix;F.  Sj'St. 

(16811  326  To  Hack,  that  is  to  cut  up  Pease  or  other 
ha\v[m]y  stuff  by  the  Roots,  or  to  cut  nimbly  any  thing. 
01722  I.ISI.K  i>l>se:-'.  Hust.  36  (E.  D.  S.)  Hacking  is  break- 
ing  the  clots  abroad  after  [the  lime]  is  sown.  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Pwn  (iSij)  141  The  wheat  sown  nine 
or  ten  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  hacked  in.  1866  ROGF.RS 

\  /'rices  I.  xxi.  541  It  does  not  seem  that  the  scythe 
u  as  used  for  harvest  works,  except .  .  for  hacking  peas.  1888 
l!c>-ks''i.  (,7,>vv. ,  ll,i,:k,  to  fag  or  reap  vetch<:>,  JIC.-LS,  or  beans. 

5.  a.  To  hoe  or  plough  up  ',the  .-oil    into  ridges: 
cf.  HACK  rf.l  3.     b.  To  rake  lows.  dial. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  .Va.f.  f/,,sl'.  Ill',  viii.  .;6  (E.  D.  S.) 
Combing  is  also  called  hacking.  1848  Jml.  R.  Agnc.  Sac. 
IX.  I.  21  [The  grass]  is  'hacked'  into  small  rows,  the 
hay-makers  following  each  other.  1881  Ltictltmk,  Glass. 
s.  v.  Hay,  The  grass  ..  is  next  hacked  or  chopped  with  a 
quick  action  of  the  rake  into  windrows. 

f6.  Mas.  To  break  (a  note).   Obs. 

14..  Sengs  $•  Carols  i^/A  C.  (Percy  Soc.)  lot  Jankyn 
crakit  notes  an  hunderid  on  a  knot,  And  Jyt  he  hakkyt  hem 
stnallere  than  wortes  to  the  pot.  c  1460  TVrtwr/ .•]•  .1/j-s/. 
(Snitees)  in  Wille  ye  here  how  thay  hak,  oure  syrc,  lyst. 
croyne.  Ibid.  116  Say,  what  was  his  song?  hard  ye  not 
how  he  crakyd  it?  Thre  brefes  to  a  long.  Ter.  I'ctstor. 
Ycc,  mary,  he  hakt  it.  1496  [see  HACKING  -•/>/.  st\  2]. 

t  7.  fig.  To  mangle  or  '  mnke  a  hash  of  (words) 
in  utterance.  Also  alisol.  Obs. 

[i  X555  I.ATlMtk  in  Slrype  Keel.  A/em.  II.  v.  31  [He 
would]  so  hawk  it  [a  homily]  and  chop  it  that  it  were  as 

•!i   to  be  \\-ith  ml   il.]     1598  SHAKS.  Me>->-\-  H'. 

in.  i.  keepe  their  linil-.   v,  i:  our 

•  h.     1600  HOLI.AM.  l.iry  x\vun.   xiv.  991   Hacking 
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and  hewing  liis  words,  a-  if  hee  had  not  been  able  to  speake 
them  out.     1676  [see  HACKING  vbl.  sb.  2]. 
II.  Intransitive  senses. 

8.  To  make  nmgh  cuts,  to  deal  ci.tting  blows. 
Const,  at.  -\npon. 

•  1450  („./.,  ,?0  He  . .  Hakkit  throw  the  hard 

weid,  to  the  hede  hjnt.  1586  J.  HOOKER  linald.  he!. 
in  Holiiulud  II.  141,  i  Two  or  three  hacked  vpon  him.  (i 
gaue  him  slab  deadlie  wounds  that  he  fell  downe  and  died. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \  iv,  1  v,as  twenty  days  hacking  and 
hewing  at  it.  1888  I!URCON  Lives  12  W.  Men  II.  i.v.  212 
A  joint  of  lamb  was  being  hacked  at  by  the  College  I  > 

b.  Here  pcili.,  in  a  fig.  or  transf.  sense,  belong 
the  following,  transl.  the  Vulgate  moleslus  essc,  to 
be  troublesome  or  grievt  us. 

(But  Stratmann  takes  it  as  a  distinct  verb,  i 

.11300  /:'.  /;.  /'sailer  xxxiv.  [xxxv.]  13  Whils  bai  to  me 
ware  Hackande  [Vulg.  molest!  cssent\.  Ibid.  liv.  4  [Iv.  3] 
In  wrath  to  me  hakand  war  bai  \tnclesti  erant\. 

8-  fig-  t  To  hack  after,  to  aim  at,  strive  for 
(pbs.}.  To  had;  at,  to  imitate  (dial.). 

'377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  I!,  xix.  399  pat  is  my  kynde,  And 
noujte  hakke  (1393  to  hackel  after  holynesse.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Keg.  j'riiic.  929  Upon  this  wofulle  thought 
I  hak  and  hewe.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hack  at,  to  imitate, 

10.  Of  the  teeth  :  To  chatter.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1640  (Halliw.t  Ther  shull-.here  tethe 
togtdur  hacke  and  shake.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasnt. 
Par.  Jas.  39  Theyr  teeth  hacked  in  theyr  heade,  they 
were  stamen  for  colde.  1844  S.  BAMFORD  Life  eif  Radical 
35,  I  heard  his  teeth  hacking  in  his  head. 

11.  To   hesitate   in    speech ;    to    stammer.      Cf. 
HACKER  v.  i.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

'553  T-  WILSON  Rliet.  62  Hackyng  and  hemmyng  as 
though  our  wittes.  .were  a  woll  gatheryng.  1604  MID- 
DLETON  leather  llntiburd's  T.  Wks.  iBullen)  VIII.  54 
Yours,  If  you  read  without  spelling  or  hacking,  T.  M. 
1884  JEI-IIUIIES  Life  of  J-'ieUs  (1891 1  155  If  any  one  hacks 
and  haws  in  speaking,  it  is  called  '  hum-dawing  '. 
f  b.  trans.  Hack  out,  to  stammer  out.  Ol>s. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  H'himzies  49  If  any.  .be  admitted  to  his 
clergy,  and  by  helpe  of  a.. prompter,  hacke  out  his  necke- 
verse.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  133  Present  Parisians 
can  hardly  hack  out  those  few  lines  of  the  league  between 
Charles  and  Lewis.. yet  remaining  in  old  French. 

1 12.  To  hesitate,  to  haggle.  Obs. 

1587  CHURCHYARD  Worth.  Wales  (17761  95  They  hacke 
not  long  about  the  thing  they  sell.  1613  PL-RCHAS  /'//- 
grimage  viii.  viii.  783  [He]  doth  according  to  his  wit, 
without  hacking  professe  Hakluit.  .his  greatest  benefactor. 

13.  To  cough  with  short,  dry,  oft-repeated  cough. 

1802  BF.DDOES  Hygeia  II.  14  Marianne,  .has  been  hacking 
all  the  afternoon.  Do  tell  her  of  some  little  thing  that  is 
good  against  a  cough.  1886  .S".  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  He  has 
been  hacking  like  that  all  night. 

Hack,  v.-    [f.  HACK  sb.-] 

1.  trans.  To  place  (bricks)  in  rows  upon  hacks 
or  drying  frames. 

1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mecli.  II.  1046  They  [bricks]  are 
sundried  or  hacked  and  temporarily  covered  with  a  thatch- 
ing of  straw  to  protect  them.  1884  C.  T.  LUvis  Mamif. 
Bricks,  etc.  126  Each  man  '  takes  in  his  share  ',  and  carefully 
hacks  them  in  the  drying  shed.  find.  221  Pre-xsed  bricks  are 
seldom  hacked  on  edge  in  the  sheds,  but  are  laid  flatwise. 

2.  Falconry.  To  keep  (young  hawks)  'at  hack' 
or  in  a  state  of  partial  liberty. 

1883  SALVIN  &  BRODRICK  Fnlcvnry  Gloss.  150  Short- winged 
Hawks  are  not  hacked  ;  old  Falcons  are  sometimes,  when 
out  of  health.  1892  Coursing  <y  Falconry  iBadm.  Libr.i 
224  If  hacking  such  hawks  was  not  formerly  practised. 

Hack,  v.-'    [f.  HACK  sd*] 

1.  trans.  To  mnke  a  hack  of,  to  put  to  indis- 
criminate or  promiscuous  use ;  to  make  common, 
vulgar,  01  stale,   by  such  treatment ;  to  hackney. 
Also  to  hack  about,  hack  to  death. 

1745  ELIZA  HKVWOOD  Female  Spectator  (1748)  II.  286 
Bred  up  to  the  tumbling  art.  .and  hacked  about  at  all  the 
petty  \vells  near  London.  1762  C.  DENIS  in  St.  James's 
Mag.  I.  153  If  ever  tale  was  hackt  about,  Grown  obsolete, 
almost  worn  out,  "Us  that  which  now  I  undertake.  1864 
Spectator  No.  1874.  614  We  would  that  so  good  a  name 
had  not  been.. hacked  about  all  over  the  country  and  in 
every  newspaper,  until  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  use  it. 
1882  .Miss  fjKADDON  Alt.  Royal  III.  i.  3  Her  tenderest 
emotions  had  been  hacked  and  vulgarized  by  long  expe- 
rience in  flirtation.  1883  St.  James'  GHZ.  14  l)ec.  3  2  [An] 
argument  . .  which  is  being  hacked  to  death  in  all  the 
Radiual  newspapers. 

2.  To  employ  as  a  literary  hack,  hire  for  hack-work. 
1813  Scon  Let.  to  Lady  L.  Stuart  28  Apr.  in  Lock/tart, 

If  he  takes  the  opinion  of  a  hacked  old  author  like  myself. 
1829  —  Jrnl.  16  Apr.,  For  being  hacked,  what  is  it  but 
another  word  for  being  an  author  i 

3.  a.  trans.  To  employ  ta  horse)  as  a  hack  or 
road-horse,      b.   intr.  To  ride   on    horseback    at 
ordinary  pace,  to  ride  on  the  road  ;  distinguished 
from  cross-country  or  military  riding. 

1857  LAWRKNI  K  C,n\  LIT.  64  (Hoppe)  He  asked  her  if  she 
would  lend  him  Bella  Donna  to  hack  to  cover-  1881 
Eucycl.  Brit.  XII.  198/2  For  hacking  purposes  a  oouble 
bridle  is  almost  invariably  used.  1891  Kiiing  «y  Polo 
(l!a<lm.  Llbr.)  61  Ponies  are  good  for  boys  to  learn  upon  . . 
It  is  possible  to  hack  them,  but  they  are  not  hacks  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  1894  Field  9  June  p.  xii  i  ['1  h'-sc] 
horses  have  not  been  trained,  only  hacked  and  carefully 
hunted  with  harriers  and  foxhounds. 

4.  intr.  To  ride  in  a  'hack'  or  cab.   U.S. 

1879  rhlitid.  Times  8  May  Cent.  Diet.),  Are  we  more 
content  to  dtjuriKl  on  sin  L-I  <_ars  and  walking,  with  the 
accustomed  alternative  of  hacking  at  six  times  the  money '( 

If  The  sense  of  hack  in  SHAKS.  Mo  >y  if.  n.  i.  52,  '  These 
kiii^lit--  will  hack  ',  is  doubtful.  The  senses,  To  be  con,' 
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or  vnlgw:  to  turn  prosn  prosti- 

tutes;  and    'to  ':• 

ut  the  history  and  chron. 
;  :e  sb.  whence  :  '.ppear 

to  make  tries, 
t  Hack,  r.*     [X  i   HACK  /*.'•]   =  ! 

I577  I!.  Goocc    /ftrfitact's  //»*.*.  i.     1586)   39   Flax., 
acked  upon  a 

Hack-,    tem  »!   II  M  mb.,  in  sense 

'hncki:  -'•     Hence, 

t  Hack-chip,  a  hatchet ;  hack-file,  a  locksmith  s 

.    Mcch.    i  - 

hack-hammer,  an  adz-like  tool  with  a  short 
handle,  11-  "»e;  hack-hook 

quot.  ;    hack-Iron,    a)  a  miner's    ,  ick,       '•• 
si.'  I  c;     /•    a  chisel  for  cutting  nails    C' 
hack-log,  fhack-stock,  a  choppiiiij-block;  hack- 
saw, a  saw  use  1  in  metal-cutting. 

1440.'  •  '.>!>,  stcurila. 

,831    i  .'I.  290  The  whole  surface 

hopped  with  <  make  it  cut 

• .  by  means  of  a  'hack-hammer.     1875  Sussex  Glass., 

,  a  curved  hook  with  a  K  -  d  for 

ec.   1831  J.  HOLLAND 

,;  Striking  it  upon  an  upright  chisel  or 

-iron.     1831  C'iKi  vi  t  .s,/,;7/,-r  Mi  111.88 

-icon  to  chop  logic.     1867 

used  for  cutting;  off 

the  heads  of  bolts  ;  made  of  a  scythe  fresh  serrated.     1411 

/.     7,115001 

f'l     i  j  >od  hackstock  !:•./-.  hacck- 

inge  st(xke);  on  this  yow  inaye  hew  and  knock.  1660  H. 
MoRt  Myst  (!(\il.  Mil.  i.  363 The  very  hackstock  of  Divine 

:ice,  and  the  sport  and  pastime  of  Misfortune. 
Hack,  obs.  trillii  of  II  VKK.  S/>.1  anil  -1. 

Hackamore  Ii  i  k.imc  i  .  fr.S.  [? corruption 
of  Sp.  jaifiiima,  formerly  xaquima,  halter,  head- 
stall of  a  horse  MinshetO.]  A  halter  of  horse- 
hair or  raw  hide  having  a  nose-piece  fitted  to  serve 
as  the  head  piece  of  a  bridle. 

1889  FARMER  Americanisms,  Hackamore,  a  plaited  bridle 
in  use  on  the  plains  made  of  horse-hair,  and  used  for  break- 

Hack-barrow:  see  HACK  sb?  5. 

Hackberry  'has  kberi).  [A  phonetic  variant 
of  HAGBEKKY,  q.  v.j  1.  A  northern  name  for  the 
Hird-cherry,  more  commonly  HAGREKKY,  q.v. 

2.  In  North  America,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Ccllis 
occidental's,  which  resembles  the  bird-cherry  in 
size ;  also  the  tree  itself,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  or  sub-species. 

1796  MORSE  Anicr.  Gfog.  I.  636  Of  the  natural  growth. . 
we  may  reckon  the  . .  papaw,  the  hackberry,  and  the  cu- 
cumber trees.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  i.  App.  (1810)  41 
Timber,  on  both  sides,  generally  hackberry,  cotlonwood, 
and  ash.  1864  Chambers'  j:'.  i .  A  V I  7 _ 7  Another  American 
speci*  .'  folia,  often  called  Hackberry  or  Ha  -- 

berry,  and  Hoop  Ash.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  360  i  The 
hackberry  tree  is  of  middle  size,  attaining  from  60  to  80  feet 
in  height,  and  with  the  aspect  of  an  elm. 

Hackbolt  hark-twln.  Alsohagbolt.  A  local 
name  for  the  greater  Shearwater,  Fuffinus  major. 

1843  in  VaiTell  Hist.  JJir.fs  III.  505  /'.  Maj\r\^  very  well 
known  to  the  Scillonians,  by  whom  it  is  called  //<i 
1893  NKUTI.S  met.  J>ir.!s  n.  /.  , , 

dtrtvn,  names  said  to  be  given  by  the  people  of  Scilly  and 
Man  to  the  larger  of  the  sp<  -•.  ater. 

t  Ha'ckbush.,lia'gbnsh.  ( '/j.  Alsojhak  e)- 
buss,  5-6  hacbush,  6  hackbus.  [a.  rare  OK. 

hciqutbus.  i4^S  ,  a.  Mi-1. 

&<**>'  ,  I  Hi.  haak- 

-MI.(  i.  hake-,  h.:'  1 1(  i.  liakenfiiihse, 

;  f.  /taken,  hake,  etc.  hook  + 

biihse,  I'tissf,  tits  gun,  fire-arm;  lit.  '  hook-gun  ',  so 
called  from  the  hook  originally  cast  on  the  gun,  by 
which  it  was  attached  to  a  point  of  support.  In 
French  the  usual  i»5th  c.  fon,  .•„  hitc  and 

lI.'.cKBfT  an-1  IlAiUjiKiirsj.] 
arm  ;   =  HACKBUT  ;  see  ety- 
^j,  and  II.'.  ft  was  at  first  a  wal'l- 

,  afterwards  used  in  the  field  with  a  por 
tripml  or  i 

1484  in  //,  '-  ..  4  ,  ;.  If.  i ;;  b,  A  Warrant  to  the 

.  to  delivre  t  iey  8 

'  anes. 
1485 
1497 

ft.     1539  •''• 

II  ; 

i,: 

t  Hack-,  hagbushier,  hagbusser.  Obs. 

[f.  pr.  .]     1.        I  i  B  i, 

.524  Pv  K  /.,-/    i  I.  App.  „;    2I  stir. 

a.  —  H 

"SS*  J    H 

Hackbut,  hagbut  arch. 

al"'  •  f>  hacquebute,  -buyt 

hackebuttr-,  7-  haquebut.  7-  hackbut  hake'- 
but,  hacbutt  0.6  -  hagbutt  e,-bute  •  (>  hag- 
bit,  hergbut),  7-  hagbut  (haguebut  .  [ 


in 


l6thc.F.  /.  Hit  l. 

ad.  MDu.  hakebus,  or  MLG.  liaktbusse  :  see  H.u'K- 

:.     Later  in  the   i6th  c.,  this  K.  form  ] 
under  inllaenee  of  It.  archi'ms?'  thi-ough  the  inter- 
mediate   harqucbiitc,    to    harquebitse,    ar.jticbiisc, 
whence    the    corresponding    English    i 
H.viiyfEBrs.]     1.  An  early  kind  of  portable  tire- 

arm;    =   H.lCKBl'MI.  H.\Ki(l'EBUS. 

a.  1543  TsAHtRON  I'i^'s  Cltirntg.  in.  n.  iii.  116  Woundes 
made  l>y  H  1583  GOUIIM;  (  alHn  <>>t  1'ctif. 

-  jine  which  h  are  a  hackebutte  on 

their  shoulder  than  a  di>t.f(Te  in  their  hand.     1611  <. 

ctnitt,  an  Ha  ;    a  Coliuc-r.      1864 

,  Tin:  identical  hackbut 
with  v  the  Retail  Murray. 

8.  1541-1  Act  35  lien,  fill  c.  6  Pnanit.,  With  ci 

.  litil  short  nandgunnes,  .and  little  hagbuttes 

§  2  To  seise  and  take  .  .  everie  hagbutt  and  demyhake  beinge 

shorter  in  lengthe  then   thre  quarters  of  a   \'anl<  .      1573 

-.  Poems  Reform,  xxxi.v.  I,T  Out  gais  the  Hergbut,  in 

the  Cannon  glydis.    1582-8  Hist.  Janus  (7(i8o4)  40  Sorely 

it  be  shott  of  hagbute.     1596  DALRVIIIU  tr.  /. 
Hist.  Si't.  x.  316  Dischar^eng  thair  hagbitts  [L.  bam&anBs\ 
1808  SeuTr  Marni.  \.  iii,  A  ie,  a  hagbut  here. 

t  2.  Hackbut  a  croc  (acroke,  of  croche,  of 
croke,  upon  crocke;  :  see  11  .  Obs. 

1547  [see  HACKBUSH  ^].  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  vi.  41  Mak 
reddy  ^our  cannons,  .hagbutis  of  croche,  half  haggis.  1552 
EDW.  VI.  Lit.  Rem.  >  Roxb.)  427  He  found  in  the  toune.  . 
300  hagbutes  of  croke.  1563  in  Meyrick  .-hi,.  Art 
(1842)  III.  37  Hagbutts  uppon  cro.ke  xiij,  whereof  xij  ser- 
viceable. 1580  I.u.  CIKEV  in  Giosart  Spenser's  U'fis.  I.  472 
They  had.  .muskets  and  hackbus-acroke. 

t  3.   A  man  armed  with  a  hackbut.   Obs. 

1587  HoLtNSHEDC~V/r<7«.  Scot.  an.  1583  (R.)  Capteine  Lamie 
.  .sent  with  two  companies  of  hackbuts. 

4.   Comb.,  as  hackbut-man. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv  ,  vi,  The  German  hagbut-men 
[-'r.  hackbut-!.  1885  C.  W.  C.  OMAN  Art  of  War  93 
Under  a  severe  fire  from  the  Spanish  hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer,  -ier    lux-kb»ti->-j).    Also  hag-. 

[ad.    1  6th  c.    F.   hatqnebutier,   f.    hacquebute:    cf. 
fusilier,  cannonicr,]   =next. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  :i735l  16  Send  to  their  Help 
2000  Hacbutiers.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  in.  xxi,  He 
lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,  And  wofully  scorch'd  the 
hackbuteer.  1873  BCRTON-  Hist.  Scot.  V.  liv.  69  Two  hundred 
hagbutiers  were  sent,  .to  help  the  master  of  Fotbes. 

Hackbutter,hagbutter  harkbihai.harg-  . 
arch,  and  Hist.  Also  6  haquebuter,  Sc.  hag- 
butar  (-bitter),  [f.  HACKBUT  +  -ER  :  see  prec.]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  hackbut  ;  a  harquebusier. 

1544  -8  in  Antt&ol.  XXII.  69  There  shall  be  150  haque- 
buters,  who  shall  have  good  haquebuts.  1548  1' 
Expect.  Scotl.  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  76  Captain  of  200  Haek- 
butters  on  horseback.  1549  CoinpL  Scot.  Epist.  6  He 
renforsit  the  toune  vitht  victualis,  hagbutaris,  ande  muni- 
tions. rt  1627  HAVUARH  luiiv.  I'l  (1630)  24  Of  the  Kng- 
lish  one  Spanish  hackbutter  was  hurt.  1777  NIMMO  Stir. 
lingsti.  xii.  292  The  passage..  was  lined  with  an  hundred 
alters.  1888  I'raiis.  (Hax^o^o  Arc!i,rol.  Soc.  I.  283 
Edinburgh  had  furnished  the  hagbutters  of  his  army. 

Hacked  ha-kt),  ///.  a.    [f.  HACKW.I  +-EI>I.] 

1.  Chopped  ;  slashed,  mangled  ;  having  irregular 
and  jagged  cuts  or  wounds  ;  chap]  ed,  as  by  frost. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hwsb.  t.  652  Hacked  leek  or  tendir 
chesis.  15,83  STAXVIU-RST  .Kueis  I.  I  Arb.)  22  The  weather 
hackt  Troians.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  iv.  viii.  31  Beare 
our  hackt  Targets.  1791  CanvrFR  lliad\\.  502  His  hack'd 
and  riven  corsl-.t.  1880  Anir-ni  ^  Dawn  Glou.t  Hackit 
han.ts,  hands  chapped  from  exposure  to  cold.  1896  Daily 
AVa'i-  o  Sept.  5  5  The  hacked  bodies  of  women  and  children. 

b.    JJd  .       Si'f   quotS.) 

1828-40  Kh.KKY  Kn,\-tl.  Her.,  f[.i,kt.l,  as  a  bend,  &c., 
indented  with  the  indents  embowed.  1868  CUSSAXS  Her. 
(1882)  129  Hacked,  an  indented  Charge  is  thus  described, 
when  the  notches  are  curved  on  both  sides,  similar  to  the 
Teeth  of  liarnacles. 

C.  Hacked  Quartz,  a  variety  of  Quartz  present- 
ing incisions,  as  if  produced  by  hacking  it  in  various 
directions  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instiument. 
(liristow,  Gloss,  Milt.  iSdi. 

f2.  ?  Spoken  with  hesitating  utterance.  Obs.  rare. 

<ii6o3T.  CARTWRIGHT  Cmi/nt.  A'/i.-m.  A".  'J'.  IVf.  (1618) 
35  !•>"  ^  lal  hacked  spc 

Hackee  li.u'k/  .  [Imitative  of  the  animal's 
cry.]  A  speci,  s  ni  ground  squirrel,  the  Striped  or 
Chipping  Squirrel,  i>r  Chipmuck,  ni  North  Ameiiea. 

1860  in  Hi  '-.nitr.      1863  WOOD  Jl/nstr.  .\at. 

Hist.   I.   599  The   Hackee..  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
ai  quadrupeds. 

Hacker   h;ek-u  :,.>•//.     [f.  HACK  r.i  +  -rn'.] 
1.  One  \\  ho  hacks  ;  one  who  hoes  with  a  hack. 
1620  MAKKHAM   Farrsu.  Hush.   n.  ii.  (1668)  4  One  good 
urer,  will  at  good  ease  hack  or 

cut  more-  than  half  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  day.     1784 

F  reputation. 

tb.  A  'cutter',  cut-throat,  bully;  -HACKSTKR. 

1581   PITT  i  ]  j^g 

ill  take  the  wall  of  men 

!S  '  •  a-rc  is 

?6lf  '  •   ii.  ni.  xui.  (1651)  118  Acommon 

:     :  . 

'  with 

.J  all 

'a  I  words  or  sen- 
<jl6o3  T.  Cutrmioin  Confnt.  Khein.  .V.   /'.  I 

,  >Utlc  such  a  hacker  and  mangier 


HACKING. 

2.  That  which  hacks  ;  an  implement  for  hacking, 
chopping  wood,  or  breaking  up  earth  ;  a  chopper, 

cleaver ;  a  hoe,  mattock. 

1481  90  1/t^varJ  Househ.  /'fo.  (Roxb-)  137  Item,  for 
hakkeres  ii..f.  1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  \\\.  292/2  The 
Dutch  Cleever,  or  Chopping  Knife,  is  termed  an  Hacker, 
or  Hack-mes.  a  1722  LISLE  Hitsb.  (1752)  214  M y  labourers 
came  from  mowing  vetches,  .not  having  their  hackers  with 
them.  1854  J>->U  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  I.  loo  Hoeing  with 
a  heavy  hacker  or  hoe  between  the  rous.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON'  Shtt>f>sh,  ll~ora-l-k..  Hacker,  a  short,  strong, 
slightly  cuned  implement  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  chopping 
otT  the  branches  of  fallen  trees,  etc.  1890  ('.lojiccstt-rsh. 
Gloss-,  Hacker,  a  sort  of  axe  for  cutting  f. 

b.  U. S.  A  tool  for  making  an  oblique  incision 
in  a  tree,  as  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  sap,  gum, 
or  resin.  1875  KMGHT  Diet.  .!/,•, •/;. 

Hacker,"     dial.     [freq.  of  HACK  w.1] 

1.  trans.  '  To   hash  in  cutting,  to  hack  small ' 
(Jam.). 

1807  Hooc  Mountain  Hard  18  Jam.)  His  throat  was  a' 
hackered,  an' .ghastly  was  he. 

2.  intr.  To  hesitate  in  utterance ;   to  stammer  ; 
to  '  hum  and  ha '. 

1787  GROSE  Pnn'inc.  Glass.,  Hacker,  to  stutter.  S[c>ii!n]. 
1818  COBBI-;TT  /W.  Kt'g.  XXXIII.  473  Compared  with  this, 
how  can  one  think  with  patience  of  the  hackering,  and 
stammering  [etc.]?  1824  .Miss  Mmorn  rillage  Ser.  I. 
(1863)  115  To  stammer  and  hacker,  to  bow  and  curtsey. 

3.  To  haggle. 

1833  lila,  '.-:,•.  Mag.  XXXIV.  688  Shall  national  parsimony 
.  .hacker  about  the  remuneration  ? 

Hackery  (hs-kari).  Anglo-InJ.  Also  8 
haokary,  8-9  haokree,  <j  haokaree,  hackeray, 
-ee,  -ie,  hackrie.  [Origin  not  clear ;  pcrh.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hindi  (hhakra  a  two-wheeled  bullock- 
cart.]  The  common  native  bullock-cart  of  India 
used  for  the  transport  of  goods ;  also,  in  Western 
India  and  Ceylon,  as  formerly  in  Bengal,  applied 
to  a  lighter  carriage  (drawn  sometimes  by  horses) 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons. 

1698  FRVER  A  i  e.  .'•'..  India  Q-  P.  83  We  were  forced  to  mount 
the  Indian  Hackery,  a  Two-wheeled  Chariot,  drawn  by 
swift  little  Oxen.  1782  \V.  F.  MARTY*  Gtag.  Mag.  I.  264 
The  hackrees  are  in  the  nature  of  hackney-coaches ;  and 
like  them,  are  let  to  the  public  for  hire.  1793  \V.  H 
Trav.  Itniia  5  A  hackery  is  a  small  covered  carriage  upon 
two  wheels,  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  used  generally  for  the 
female  part  of  the  family.  1834  C.u  NIKK  Orient.  Ann.  x. 
128  Carried  in  gaudy  palankeens,  or  in  hackeries,  with 

forgeous  canopies,  drawn   by  two  prancing  horses.     1845 
TOCQUKLKR  Brit.  India  (1854*  185  For  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  goods,  hackries  or  bullock-carts  are  available. 

Hack-file,  -hammer  :  see  HACK-. 
Hackhead,  var.  of  HAKED  a  pike. 
Hackin  :  see  next  3. 
Hacking    :ha.-kirj\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HACK  •v^  + 

-IN(i>.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HACK  ;  chopping,  hew- 
ing ;  mutilation,  etc.  Jlackin^  off,  out :  see  quots. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pani.  222/1  Hakkynge,  or  hewynge,  sectio. 
1621  BCRTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  m.  ii.  (1651)  96  Why  doth 
scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  tiles? 
1842-76  I'AVM.T  Ai\hit.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Taking  down  old  plas- 
tering from  a  wall  or  ceiling  is  called  '  hacking  oil"'.  1881 
VorNd  l-.-'i  ry  Man  his  ir.i-n  M'-clinnic  S  1693  'I  lie  removal 
of  old  glass  and  putty  from  a  sa-h-frame  is  termed  '  hacking 
out'  in  the  trade.  1892  V..  KI:I-:\I.S  1 1  enii'-oard  Bound  266 
There  was  a  lot  of  horrid  hacking  and  butchery. 
b.  Football.  See  HACK  z/.1  2  b. 

t  2.  Breaking  of  a  note  ;  '  mangling '  of  words 
or  sense  :  see  HACK  v.^  6  and  7.  Obs. 

1496  Dires  ^  /',(»/.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  lix.  101/1  It  were  better 
to  saye  goddes  seruyce  without  note  than  with  note  and 
hackynge  of  the  syltabes  and  wordes  of  our  prayers.  1676 
MAK\EI.I.  Mr.  Smi/-/..-f:  Having  avowed  that  he  had  siann'd 
the  Book  thorow,  this  hacking  and  vain  repetition  being 
just  like  it. 

3.  concr.    (Usually   haekin.1)     A  large  kind  of 
sausage  or  mincemeat  pudding  which  formed,  in 
some  districts,  part  ol  the  'cheer'  on  Christmas  day. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  B  ;     i  '1  Tins  shall  we  sort  out 

eternity  into  as  many  kinds  and  lengths,  as  the  Derbyshire 
huswife  does  her  pudding  when  she  j:  .  s  and 

blackings,  and  liverings  and  hackings.     1674  91  K.u 
ll'erjs   142  A  Hackin.  .farciin,n.     16..  .  I  :iin  y  J/.S".  (N.), 
The  haekin  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  el^ 
men  must  take  the  maiden  by  the  arms,  and  run  her  round 
the  market  place.    1878  ( 'nnd'Li.  Class.,  Hnclfin .  .a  pudding 
of  mi:.-  :it — used  till  lately  for  the  family  break- 

fa. t  i,n  Christmas  day. 

4.  Ai\-h.     ISce  quot.) 

1842-76  ( ;«  n.T  . !  rd'u't.  ( ;lo-s.,  I/ackinff'm  walling,  denotes 
the  interruption  of  a  course  of  stones  by  the  introduction  of 
another  on  a  different  level,  for  want  of  stones  tu  complete 
the  thil  ! 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Hacking-block,  -stock,  = 
hack-log,  -stoi'k  ;  hacking-knife,  -tool :  see  quots. 

1592  Hacckingc  stocke  |see  fiact>t:vk  i.v,   HACK-].     1823 

'//</.    422    A    Hai  king-out    Tool 

is  :t:i  old  Lroken    knife,  ground  sharp  on  its  cd~e.     1827 

I    rialllcr's  I',.  (|S.'8    46   "I  he    1,  pping    and    h 
method.     1842-67  GWILT  Archil,  §  2226  The  i: 
i,  t  a    e!.  ailing  nut  tlie  old  putty  from  the  rel 

:    in.     1877 
HaeJnn&lock,  a  block  :;pun. 

Hacking,  ffl.a.    [i   HACK  zv     -iv. -.J 
1-    i  hat  hn,  ,  or  slashes. 

1612   W.    MAKIVN    Youth's   Instruct.    30   Th. 

iieastly  drunkards.     1808 


HACKLE. 


11 


HACKNEY. 


SCOTT  Let.  to  C.  A'.  Sharif  30  Dec.  in  Lockhart^  Lay  hold 
of.  .any  other  new  hook  you  like,  and  -  !  hack- 

ing review  of  it.     1864  PL-SHY  Lett.  Af;/' •/  i.  9  That  hack- 
iiuol  of  criticism,  which  hewed  out  the  books  of  Holy 
So  !)>ture  into  a*  many  fragments  as  it  willed. 

2.  Sacking cougk)  a  short,  dry,  frequently  repeated 
cough.  Also  HKCKING,  q.v. 

[1642  Fi'M.ER  J/t>ly>\  /'ro/.  St.  ii.  ii.  55  It  was  called  an 

Hectick  fever;  because   (saith    he)   of  an    becking   cough 

which  ever  attendeth    that  disease.]    ((1825    FORBY    Voc. 

•-//,  a  faint  tickling  cough.     1835 

SIR  ('«.  STKMIF.N  Search  offfomvi,  90  Tlie  hacking  tone 
of  chronic  asthma.  1880  Miss  BHADDON  Just  as  1  am  xxvii, 
I  have  had  a  hacking  cough  ever  since  last  September. 

Hence  Ha'ckingly  adv. 

1611  FLORID,  Alia,  recisa,  cuttingly,  hackingly. 

Hackle  h^k'l),  s&J  Forms:  i  hacele,  3-4 
hakel(e,  5  hakille,  -yll,  7  hackel,  hade,  6- 
hackle.  [OE.  hacele  and  hiecelc,  wk.  fern.,  *  cloak, 
mantle,  cassock1,  corresponding,  exc.  in  formative 
suffix,  to  OHG.  hachuL  MHG.  hackel,  Icel.  hokull 
'priest's  cope',  Goth,  hakttls  'cloak',  str.  masc., 
also  to  ON.  hekla  str.  f.  'cowled,  or  hooded  frock'.] 

f  1.  A  cloak,  mantle,  outer  garment ;  a  chasuble. 

c  893  K.  /ALFRED  Oros.  \.  x.  §  3  pa  sende  him  mon  ane 
blace  hacelan  andean  him.  c  1000  /£LFKIC  I'oc.  in  \\'r.- 
Wiilcker  153/9  Clatnis*  hacele,  nel  fotsi5  sciccel.  c  1200 
Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  163  De  meshakele  of  medeme  fustane. 

2.  A  covering  of  any  kind,  as  a  bird's  plumage, 
a  serpent's  skin,  etc.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 

13.  .Gaw,  #  Gr,  Knt.  2081  Vch  hille  hade  a  hatte,  a  myst- 
hakel  huge,  (71460  ].  RI;SM:I.I.  />'/,-.  Xurtnre  695  Pecok  in 
hakille  ryally.  1658  tr.  Port  as  Nat.  Mag.  i.  17  The  herb 
'>D.. is  full  of  speckles  like  a  Serpents  hackle.  1750 
W.  Kr.Lis  Mod.  Hush,  III.  ii.  116  (K.O.S.).The  slug  slipped 
his  outer  skin,  or  what  we  call  his  hackle  in  Hertfordshire. 
1876  //  'kitby  Gloss.,  Hackle,  substance  about  the  person,  as 
flesh,  clothing.  Property  in  general.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS 
Yorksh.  Folk-Talk  319  Hackle  is  the  natural  covering  of 
any  animal,  the  human  skin  . .  '  He's  got  a  good  hackle  ov 
his  back  '. 

3.  a.  The  conical  straw  roofing  of  a  bee-hive. 
b.  The  straw  covering  of  the  apex  of  a  rick.     c. 
The  ca<e  of  a  Florence  flask. 

1609  C.  BLTLER  I'\-»i.  Mon.  (1634)  26  Swine,  .rubbing 
against  the  hives,  and  tearing  the  hackles.  1655  W.  MKU  t: 
Let.  to  Ifartlih  in  Rcf.  Comww.  />'<•,•*-  49  My  Appiary 
consists  of  a  row  of  little  houses,  .which  I  find  as  cheap  at 
seven  yeares  end  as  straw  hacles.  1673  RAY  Jotim,  LmvC. 
(1738)  I.  28-)  The  hackles  of  old  Masks.  1713  WARDER  True 
.  \inazons  44  The  Mouse  will,  .shelter  himself  betwixt  the 
Hackle  and  the  Hive.  1842  AKEKMAN  Gloss.  IVHtsh.  It  'ords, 
Hackle,  straw  covering  of  the  apex  of  a  rick.  1886  TEGET- 
MKIER  in  G<1.  \Vords  810  The  old  straw  hive,  which  was.  .to 
be  seen,  .covered  with  a  straw  hackle. 

Hackle  (hark'l),  sb;-  In  5  hakell,  6  hackel ; 
see  also  HECKLE,  HATCHEL.  [Not  recorded  in 
OK.;  but  the  various  MK.  forms  hcchele,  hetchell 
i  1300",  hekele  (f  1440  ,  hakell  (14^5"),  and  the 
later  hatchcl,  point  to  OE.  *hacitle.  */i$cife.  No 
corresponding  words  are  recorded  in  the  early  stage 
of  any  Germanic  lang.,but  MUG.  hachde,  hechele, 
(mod.G.  hechel},  MLG.  and  MDu.  hekele,  (Du. 
hekel  ,  D.L.  ht-^'c.  S\\ .  fiiifkla,  nil  point  to  OTeut. 
type  *&z&/!Z,  *hakitla.  str.  fcm.  with  suffix-ablaut; 
prob.  from  the  root  hak-  of  OHG.  *hakjan,  h^cchen^ 
htfken^  to  prick,  pierce,  stab,  and  of  HOOK,  q.v. 

It  has  been  Misyested  that  heiktf  came  immediately  from 
Du. ;  but  the  MK.  hcchcl,-.  hctJiclI*  testify  to  an  OK.  /if eel, 
which  would  also  give  heckle  in  the  north  ;  so  ;il>o.  the  \  u\vel 
of  hackle,  haJchel  can  be  explained  only  from  OK.  (  ••• 
is  prob.  the  same  word,  or  from  the  s.um:  root  ;  sense  3  is 
mure  doubtful.)] 

I.  1.   An  instrument  set  with  parallel  steel  pins 
for  splitting  and  combing  out  the  fibres  of  flax  or 
hemp;  a  flax-comb  ;   =  HECKLE,  HATCHEL. 

1485  //;:'.  in  Ripon  ("//.  Acts  joS  Unum  hakell  pro  lino. 
I599  T.  M[ouFBTj  Silkuwrwcs  4  lVx-tU:>,  h:u:ktls,  wheeles 
and  frame,  Wherwith  to  bruse,  touse,  spin  and  weaue  the 
>ame.  1797  Monthly  Miig.  III.  301  Mr.  Sellars  has  con- 
trived, by  the  introduction  of  steel  hackles,  in  place  of 
wire,  to  prepare  wool,  cotton,  etc.  much  more  expeditiously, 
inning  cordage  or  lines.  1837  WHITTOCK  />/[•.  Trades 
(1842!  2  -;S  Hold  the  strike  of  flax  in  your  hand,  and  break 
it  well  upon  the  coarse  hackle. 

II.  2.  Local  name  of  the  stickleback. 

1655  I'l-iNNtT    llttalttis   Improv.    (1746)  275 

H;u  k  !<.:.-  i.ir  Sticklebacks  are  supposed  to  come  of  the  Seed 

ing  in  the  Water.     1661  Lovi  n 

Hist.  Anhn.  \-  Min.  2;-,  Stickle-backs,  Haikles;  or  Harry 
bannings.  1867  SMYTH  .SVi//<»r'j  li'ord-bk.,  1 'lacklc.. a  west- 
country  name  for  the  stickleback. 

III.  3.  The  long  shining  feathers  on  the  neck  of 
certain  birds,  as  the  domestic  cock,  peacock,  pigeon, 
etc.     A  cock  of  a  different  hackle •,  an  opponent  of  a 
different  character. 

rti45o/>A  ,  7t-  (18831  34  The  yelow  flye,  the 

•  if  yelow  wull  :  the  wyn^s  of  the  redde  cocke  hakytl. 
1653  WAMUS  Angkr  iv.  no  'Jake  the  hackel  of  a  Cock  or 
Capons  neck,  take  of  the  iiCr,  and  then 

take  the  hackel,  Silk  or  Crewel,  Gold  or  Silver  thred,  make 
these  fast  at  the  bent  of  the  book  [etc].     1865   KIXGSLEY 
w.    II.  iv.   65   Fight   it   out. .with    u   cock  of  a   very 
different  hackle.     1867  H.  I!.  '!  i  xj.  n7 

The  hackle,  or  neck-feathers,  should  be  bright.  1874  Slant; 
Diet.  185  To  shwhaikk,  to  be  willin- to  flgbt.  1884  Times 
1 8  Mar.  7  The  4310!  fist  Uatt.  Roy.  Highlanders]  . .  re- 

'1  the  red  hackle  as  an  honourable  distinction. 
[^f  Ouot.  1653  was  printed  in  a  mangled  and  distorted  form 
by  Johnson,  who  founded  on  it  a  mistaken  explanation, 


'  Raw  silk,  any  filmy  substance  unspun  '.  Although  cor- 
rected in  Todd's  Johnson,  this  bogus  sense  of  Jitickit\  with 
'flimsy'  substituted  by  \\"<:!>stcr  for  '  filmy ',  continues  to 
be  reproduced  in  dictionaries.] 

b.  The  hackles  of  a  cock  are  erected  when  he  is 
angry ;  hence  with  the  hackles  ///,  said  also  of  a  dog 
on  the  point  of  fighting  when  the  hairs  at  the  top 
of  the  neck  stand  up,  or  of  a  hound  when  near  the 
fox  and  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  also  transf.  of 
a  man  when  aroused.  Hence  hackles  is  sometimes 
put  for  hair,  whiskers,  etc. 

1881  PHILLIITS-WCLLEY  S/><>rf  in  Crimea,  76  As  my  hackles 
were  now  fairly  up,  I  crept  and  ran  as  well  as  I  could  after 
my  wounded  same.  1882  /'«//  Mall  (i.  31  May  4/2  Not 
a  single  hound  with  his  hackles  up.  1883  K.  PENNELL- 
ELMHIRST  Cmr;«  Lcicestersh.  98  I  almost  saw  the  hackles 
of  a  good  old  squire  rise  as  he  waved  bis  bat  and  cheered. 
1894  ULACKMOKK  Ftrlycross  179  He  had  no  moustache  to 
stroke — for  only  cavalry  officers,  .as  yet  wore  ginger  hackles. 

4.  Angling.  An  artificial  rly,  dressed  wholly  or 
principally   with    a    hackle-feather,   or    something 
resembling  this  ;  a  '  palmer  '.     Also  hackle-fy. 

1676  Cm  ION  U'uluius  Angler  n  318  This  month  also 
a  Plain  Hackle  or  Palmer  rly.. will  kill.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratorv  II.  301  Black-hackle.  Body,  pale  yellow  silk, 
fete.].  lI»7O.  W.  HOLMKS  Guard.  Angel : xxii.  (1891)  260 
He  must  go  armed  with  all  implements,  from  the  red 
hackle  to  the  harpoon. 

IV.  at t rib.  and  Comb. 

5.  [from  1].     Hackle  bar,  the  bar  in  which  the 
hackle  pins  are  set ;   hackle  bench  (see  quot.)  ; 
hackle  pin,  tooth,  one  of  the  teeth  of  a  hackle  ; 
hackle  sheet,  a  sheet  carrying  hackles  and  moving 
over  pulleys. 

1875  ifrSs  Diet.  Arts  II.  431  The  object  of  these  guide 
plates  is  to  support  the  *hackle  bars  in  passing  over  the 
small  rollers.  Ibid.  423  ^Hackle  bench  sometimes  revolving 
so  as  to  present  different  degrees  of  hackles  at  its  various 
angles,  sometimes  stationary  with  the  gradation  of  hackles 
upon  its  length.  Ibid.  426  The  surfaces  being  placed  so 
close  together  that  the  *hackle  pins  penetrated  the  flax 
from  both  sides,  and  hackled  at  the  same  time.  Ibid.  425 
Pulleys  for  carrying  the  *hackle  sheets.  Ibid.  420  For 
hand-hackling,  the  tools  used  consist  of  a  surface  studded. . 
with  metal  points,  called  *hackle-teeth. 

6.  [from  III]  as  hackle-feather,  -maker •;  hackle- 
wise  adv. ;  hackle-fly  :  see  4. 

1681  CHKTHAM  Angler's  1'euie-in.  .\.  §  3  (1689)  102  An 
Artificial  Palmer-Worm  or  Fly  which  is  to  be  made  with 
a  Hackle  Feather.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  u88o) 
244  A  capital  hot-weather  fly  dressed  hacklewise.  1888 
Daily  A'cu-s  22  May  2/3  The  hackle  feathers  of  the  male 
bird  are  several  feet  long. 

Hackle,  t'.1  [dim.  and  freq.  of  HACK  z/J  :  cf. 
MDu.  hakkelen,  having  the  same  relation  to  hakken. 
Cf.  also  HAGGLE  z;.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  roughly,  hack,  mangle  by  cutting. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1612)  741  Caesar.. was  hackled 
and  mangled  among  them,  as  a  wild  beast  taken  of  hunters. 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  274  I  have  seen  a  Mountebanke 
hackle  and  gash  his  naked  arme  with  a  knife  most  pittifully 
to  beholde.  1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1959/4  His  Hair  not 
shav'd  but  cut  and  hackled  with  a  pair  of  Sheers.  1790 
KIKKI;  i-'r.  AV:'.  Wks.  V.  351  The  other  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces.  1876  T.  S. 
EGAN  tr.  Heine s  Atta  Troll^  etc.  222  'Twill  prickle  and 
hackle  your  faces. 

t  2.  intr.  To  make  a  hacking.    Obs. 

1589  NASHK  Martins  Months  Minde  18  These  lustie 
youthes . .  hackle  at  our  throate. 

Hence  Hackled///,  a.,  Hackling  vbl.  sb. 

1583  BABINGTOS  Commandw.  \.  (1637)  8  Evill  cutting  or 
hackling  of  the  knife.  1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Axdyxxv. 
.MI  An  old  knife  whose  hackled  edge,  .assisted  Andy's  own 
ity  in  the  tearing  of  his  coat. 

Hackle,  t'.-  [f.  HACKLE  j^.1]  trans.  To  cover 
(a  bee-hive)  with  a  hackle  or  straw  roof. 

1609  C.  huTi.iiH  Fan.  Mon.  '1634)  51  That  they  be  close 
doomed,  .and  well  hackled  down  to,  or  below,  the  Stool. 

Hackle,  v$  [f.  HACKLE  sbt  i  :  cf.  HECKLE  v. 
in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  dress  (flax  or  hemp' 
with  the  hackle,  wru-reby  the  fibres  are  split, 
straightened,  and  combed  out,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
dition for  spinning. 

1616  [see  HACKLING  vbt.  sb^\.  1755  JOHNSON,  Hackle,  to 
dress  flax.  1788  Trans.  Sec.  Arts  VI.  164  To  be  hackled, 
much  in  the  manner  of  dressing  Flax  or  Hemp.  1797  MAR. 
KJ  K,I:U  •  'K  i  n  /  ttrly  Lessons  (1827)  I.  217  1  am  going  to 
hackle  the  flax. .said  the  woman,  and  she  began  to  comb 
the  flax  with  these  steel  combs.  1866  ROCHCRS  Agric.  $ 
r rices  I.  .\viii.  426  Small  quantities  of  hemp  were  grown.. 
and.  .the  produce  was  hackled  and  spun  by  the  servants. 

b-  fig*   =  HECKLE  :  see  CROSS-HACKLE. 

Hence  Hackled  ///.  a. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  422  Each  hackled  tress  of  flax. 

Hackle,  t'.-*  Angling,  [f.  HACKLE  sl>.~  III.] 
trans.  To  dress  (a  fly'  with  a  hackle-feather. 

1867  F.  KKANLIS  Angling  x\,  (1880)  402  Blue  jay  hackled 
over  the  win^.  1886  PKII  r  A'.  Country  Flics  27  Hackled 
with  a  golden  leather  from  a  Cock  Pheasant's  neck. 

Hence  Hackled///,  a.,  Hackling  vbl.  sb. 

1867  K.  IM;AM:IS  Angling  xiii.  (iSSo)  475  Where  a  junction 

of  hackles  is  to  be   effected,  .compare   the   length   of  the 

fibres,  so   that    the    backli  -luatc.      1893    Daily 

\\  Apr.  3/1  In  Yorkshire  hackled  spider  flies  are  the 

only  wear. 

Hackler  vhyj-kloi).    [f.  HAOKLEV.S]  One  who 

hackles  (flax  or  hemp)  ;  a  flax-dresser,  heckler. 

1780  A.  Yursi,  Tour  I  ret.  I.  164  They  ncM  scud  it  to 
a  nax-hacklcr,  1884  Qtiwtr  Mar.  ayy  j  Hacklers'  disease 


I    ..is  produced  by  a  kind  of  '  poucc ',  \vhi<Ji 

causes  severe  tickling  in    the   throat.     1894    Daii\ 
j    4  July  3/3  All  the  hacklers  die  young. 

Hacklet  <  hre-kltt).  Also  haglet.  [Origin  un- 
certain.] A  small  species  of  sea-gull;  thekitliwake. 

1855   KiNGSi.tv    //"«.'«'.   Hoi   xxxii,  From    the  Gull-rock 
njM-  a  tli    usand   liinls-.the  chuiit;!^  carklrd,  the  1 
wailed.     1856  EMERSON  l:'ig-    '/''vi/.'i,   \\\\.  t»  l-.n*-;.   \Vks 
,    (Bohm  II.  ii  Gulls,  liagleti.,  ducks,  petrels  swim,  dive. and 
hover  around.     1865  GOSSE    Land  .y  .Vw  (18741   74    The 
.    kittywake.  or  hacklet,  a  very  small  species  of  gull. 

Hackling  (.hsrklirj),  vbl.  sbl  [f.  HACKLE  n.3  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  HACKLED;  the 
combing  of  flax  or  hemp. 

1616  SUKFI..  ^  MARKH.  Country1  Farine  568  This  line  after 
it  hathreceiued  braking  and  the  first  hackliim,  yuu  ^hall  take 
the  strickes,  and  platting  them  into  a  plat  of  three,  make 
a  good  bigge  roule  thereof.  1839  STCM  ROU81  .  i  >  -.v/wt-  -^o. 

aft >-i/>.  1875  Ures  Diet.  Arts  II.  420  In  the  early  period 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  when  spinning  was  done  exclu- 
sively by  hand,  no  hackling- machines  were  employed. 

Hackling-  and  «  :  see  after  HACKLE  z.'.1  and  +. 

Hackly  tharkli  ,  a.  [f.  H.UKLK  vj  +  -Y.] 
Kiiu^h  or  jagged  as  though  hacked  on  a  small 
scale;  esp.,  of  metals  and  minerals:  Having  the 
surface  rough  with  short  sharp  points. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Milt,  led.  2)  I.  34  The  hackly 
[fracture]  presents  sharp  points,  easily  perceived  in 
feeling  it.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disp.  (1830)  553 
It  [rhubarb]  breaks  with  a  rough  hackly  fracture.  1846 
I)\NA  y.«,'/-k.  (1848'  503  The  broad  plates,  .have  a  very  un- 
even hackly  surface.  1849  VARI.EY  Rmiiin.  Miti.  16  The 
native  metals  ..  have  a  hackly  fracture,  which  may  be 
observed  on  breaking  a  piece  of  thick  wire. 

Hackman  harkmSn  .  U.S.  [f.  HACKJ*."  2.] 
The  driver  of  a  hack  or  hackney-carriage ;  a  cabman. 

1850  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  X,>te-Kks.  11883)  37°  We  find 
ourselves  in  Boston  surrounded  by  eager  hackmen.  1879 
SAI.A  in  Daily  Tel.  26  Dec.,  The.  .hackman. .charged  us 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  what  in  England  would  have  been 
an  eighteenpenny  drive. 

Hackmatack  (haekmatsk  .  Also  8  hak- 
mantak,  9  hacmontac,  hackmetack.  [American 
Indian:  see  quot.  1792.]  The  American  I. arch  or 
Tamarack  (Larix  Americana^,  found  in  northern 
swamps  of  the  United  States.  Also  attrib. 

1792  J.  BELKNAP  Hist.  Ncw-Hampsli.  III.  33  On  some 
mountains  we  find  a  shrubbery  of  hemlock  and  spruce, 
whose  branches  are  knit  together  so  as  to  be  impenetrable. 
The  snow  lodges  on  their  tops,  and  a  cavity  is  formed 
underneath.  These  are  called  by  the  Indians,  Haltmantak*. 
1821  DWICIIT  Trar.  I.  36  Hacmontac  I  take  to  be  an 
Indian  name.  1845  N.  P.  ROGERS  in  H'/ii.'iicr's  Pr.  tt'ks. 
(1889'  II.  240  The  dark  hemlock  and  hackmatack  woods. 
1882  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  11/1  The  Meteor.. is  built  of 
oak,  hackmatack,  andnard  pine. 

Hackney  lia-'kni ,.sb.  (a.}  Forms :  4 hakenai, 
-ne,  4  -5  hakie;nei,  -ney,  4-6  hak'e,nay(e,  5 
hack-,  haknay,  (haukenay},  5-6  hackenaye, 
-neye,  hakney,  6  hackeny,  -neie,  (hacqne, 
hacqueneye),  haiknay,-ne,  -ney,  (ft.  hackness, 
haiknes),  6-7  hackneye,  -nie,  6-8  //.  hacknies, 
7  hacn;e)y,  7-8  haokny,  4-  hackney,  [a.  OF. 
haquenee  fern. '  an  ambling  horse  or  mare,  especially 
for  ladies  to  ride  on ' ;  cf.  OSp.  and  fg.facatua, 
S^.hacanea,\(..accldnea.  (Florio  ,  chinca  'a  hackney 
or  ambling  nag ' :  see  Diez,  Scheler,  etc.  (In  1373 
latinized  in  England  as  hakeneius  :  see  Du  Cange.) 

It  is  now  agreed  by  French  and  Dutch  scholars  that 
MDu.  ftat'keneie,  hncKCneyc,  Du.  hakkenij,  to  which  some 
have  referred  the  French  word,  was  merely  adopted  from 
the  French,  thus  disposing  of  conjectures  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  from  MDu.  hacken  to  hoe.  The  French  haquenee 
and  its  Romanic  equivalents  had  probably  some  relation- 
ship witli  OF.  liai/ue,  OSp.  and  fg.jaat,  Sp.  haca  '  a  nag, 
a  gelding,  a  hackney'  <Minsheu<  :  hut,  although  the  word- 
group  has  engaged  the  most  eminent  etymologists,  its 
ulterior  derivation  is  still  unknown.] 

I.  1.  A  horse  of  middle  size  and  quality,  used  for 
ordinary  riding,  as  distinguished  from  a  war-horse, 
a  hunter,  or  a  draught-horse  ;  in  early  times  often 
an  ambling  horse  ;  now  technically  =  HACK  rf.3  i  b. 

13..  .V;V  />V«<\!  1255  (MS.A-)Ac  nim  a  lijter  hakenai  S: 
lef  her  be  swerd  Morgelai.  c  1330  R.  BRCNSE  Cliron.  1 1810) 
278  Tille  ol>er  castels  about  bei  sent  tueye  and  tueye  In 
aneus  for  doute,  ilk  on  on  his  hakneye.  ?<z  1366 CHAUCER 
Runt.  Rose  1137  He.. loved  to  have  welle  hors  of  prys.  He 
wende  to  have  reproved  be  Of  thefte  or  moordre,  if  that  he 
Hadde  in  his  stable  ony  hakeney.  c ^386  —Can.  Ycoui. 
I'rol.  ,v  T.  6  His  hakeney  which  |>at  was  al  pomely  ary-.. 
14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  580/31  EouiUtu,  an  hak 


1548  HALL  CAtmi.,  Hen.  (•'/,  165  b,  The  erle  of  Shrewesbury 
..because  of  his  aqe.  lode  on  a  litle  hakeney.  1577-87 
HOLINSHKD  Cliron.  II.  20/1  The  nag  or  the  hackeneie  is 
verie  good  for  trauelling.  1590  R.  PAVSH  Dtur.  Ircl.  (18411 
7  I 'an:  .  1  little  hackneies  are  of  a  \i-iy 

smal  price.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.   257  The  Germans  in 
acknowledgement  of  their  tenure  of  the  Papacie,  gaue  the 
Pope  yeeily  S.  and  40.    thousand  duckats,   together   W)tn 
a  white  horse.     The  mony..at  this  da. 
with  the  white  hackney.     1653  H.  COI;AN  tr.  I'into's 
160   Pages,   mounted   on    white    Hackneys,   ti 
velvet  Saddles.     1678  BUTLEK  llnd.  in.  i.  412  Mounted  on 
a  Broom,  the  Nag  And  Hackney  of  a  Lapland  Ilai;.     1820 
SCOTT  l':'anlt(>>-  ii.  He  rode,  .a  strong  hackney  for  the  road, 
to  save  his  gallant  warhorse.     1831  PKAKD  /\v;;,'j  (i-> 
157  Do  you  canter  down  the  Row,  Upon  a  ver ' 
hackney?     1843  YOCAI  r  Horsi  iv.  >ed.  21  96  'Ii 
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HACKNEY. 

iiny  of  the  qualities;  of  the  hunt.  • 
1890  H.U.I.KIW.J..I.  '  -riner.. 

1 ,  not  over-refined  h.i 

f  2    From   an   early   date   mention    is   found   of 
backneys  hired  out ;  hence  the  word  came  often  to 
r  hire.   Obs.    (Cf.  also 
hackney  horse  in  6.  II At  KXKV-SIAN. 

[I39J  /'!.  C.  in.  175  Ac  hakeneyes  hadde  |>ei 

none  .  bote  h.ikeneyes  to  hyre-     1594   i  ':•'.   in. 

28  Ride  vpon  a  hired  Hackney  ]     1614  ,  Spur- 

geor.  etched   thing 

whei.  >!e  a  hackney  that  may  be  backed  for 

money.     i6«6  Mn:n.  in   Fills  I'rif.  Lett.  Ser.  l.   III.  231 
Divers  in  Town  got  hacknies,  and  fled   to  avoid   impor- 
1681   /-(";  !  iiere  was  a  Brown 

;cft    by  them,   supposed  to    1*  a    London-Hackney. 
1715  1',    F  .141    I.  74   I'll  take 

a  hackney,  and  go  to  the  Mall. 

+  b.  fig.  froTi  I  and  2,  passing  into  3.   Obs. 
1410      r  Cleges  245  He  had  non  hors  . .  Rut  a  siaiTe  was 
.  man  in  pouerle.     1600  DEKKER  Shoe- 
maker's  11  i  }  Take  him,  brave  men.  Hector 

of  Troy  was  an  hackney  to  him.     1601        i  :*;uil 

f,  Katn.  i,    ;i    Trampled  on  By  euery  hacknies  heeles.     1698 
B.  r.    '.V  :r  His  Criticism  is  ..a  hackney  to 

his  private  Belief  and  Opinion.     1738  POPE  Efil.  Sal.   n. 
140  Each  spur-gall'd  Hackney  of  the  day. 
1 3.  One  who  is  used  to  do  mean  or  servile  work 
for  hire  ;  a  common  drudge,  '  fag',  '  slave  '.     Also 
fig.  Oi>s. 

1546  ].  HEYWOOD  Pros:  (1867)  34  Whan  ought  wastodoo, 
I  was  common  hackney.  1584  R.  SCOT  Z>/'jl 
Disc.  Dh'els  x.  (1886)  424  Archangels  . .  are  sent  onelie 
about  great  and  secret  matters;  and  angels  are  common 
hacknies  about  euerie  trifle.  1668  PFPYS  Diary  ii  Feb., 
Which  makes  me  mad  that  I  should,  by  my  place,  become 
the  hackney  of  this  office,  in  perpetual  trouble  and  vexati  n. 
1669  Aiftfr.  I'ng.  Gentry Bnft  8  The  idle  person  is  the  only 
common  Hackney,  and  . .  stands  ready  to  let  out  himself 
Post.  171^  J.  WVLTH  in  Srtppl.  Elhvoo.fs  Antobiog.  (1765) 

S5  A  mercenary  Hackney  to  some  of  the  Clergy.     1784 
JWPER  Tirtv.  620  Such  is  all  the  mental  food  purvey'd  By 
public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade, 
t  4.  A  woman  that  hires  her  person,  a  prostitute. 
1579  GOSSON  Sell.   Abuse   Apol.    (Arb.)  66   Venus. .that 
taught  the  women  in  Cyprus  to  set  vp  a  Stewes  too  hyre 
out  them  selues  as  hackneiesforgaine.    1593  NASIIE  Christ's 
T.  80  b,  When  the  hackney  he  hath  payde  for  lyes  by  him. 
1611    COTGR.,  Bringiienavde'e,  a  common   hackney.     1679 
BUHNET  Hist.  Re/.  I.  App.  278  [Ir.  N    Sanders]  She  was 
so  notoriously  lewd  that  she  was  called  an  Hackney. 

5.  A  carriage  kept  for  hire  ;  a  HACKXEV-COACH. 
1664  PEPYS  Diary  18  Apr.,  Myself  being  in  a  hackney  and 

full  uf  people,  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  the  world,  many 
of  them  knowing  me.  1695  COHGRKVB  Love  for  L.  n.  iii, 
i  won't  lend  me  your  Coach,  I'll  take  a  Hackney,  or 
a  Chair.  I7_*9  MHS.  PENI>.AKVES  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  tf 
Corr.  141  We  were  in  no  bustle  of  coaches,  for  no  hackneys 
were.  s.  1815  HONE  krery-day  Bit.  I.  1460 

He  jumped  into  a  Hackney. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  a.  In  apposition,  as  hackney  horse  =  senses 
I  and  i ;  so,  hackney  jade,  mart, post-horse,  stallion, 
steed:  also  'in  analogous  sense  i  hafkney  ass,mtilt, 
and  trans/.,  hathuy-demL 

1506  GUVLFORDE  Pilgr.  78  The  next  daye,  Tewysday  .. 

we  toke  our  sayd  hakne-,  rode  to  Vyncencia. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1566)  i6a  i  A  hackney  horse  or  horse 
to  be  hyred,  f<friHs  nteritcrius.  1598  HAKLUVT  1'oy.  I. 
400!  R  )  There  they  use  to  put  out  their  women  to  hire  as  we 
dp  here  hakney  horses.  1600  J.  PURV  tr.  /.(v'i  Africa  i.  25 
Their  horses  of  the  countrey-hrecd  are.. small  hu> 
jades.  Ibid.  II.  203  Great  store  of  hackney-mules,  and  asses 
are  kept  for  travellers  to  ride  upon.  166;  .  DRY- 

HOW  wilt  thou  carry  me  thither? 

Sttfk.   Upon  a  hackney-devil  of  thy  mother's.      1688  R. 

•f.  A rmoiiry  It  ;  ney  or  Saddle  Horses  are 

such  as  man  useth  to  ride  upon  for  the  ease  of  his   : 

'7°3  '  !  7'-rus.  (1721)  130  Here  are  Hack- 

v  equipp'd  for  hire      1712 

jog  r  8  Mr  ,n.. was  the 

lust    in    this   island    who    let   out    hackney   horses.      1884 

Hackney  Stud  Ilk    I.         I     .    M  ,<lern  Hackney  Horse  may 

be  said  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

b.  attrib.  (<  ing  to  a  hackney 

as  hackney  hire,  face,  saddle,  sta/'Ie,  stuJ,  etc. 
•mXfS.ffMtiU.  adyll 

iii'/.      1467  Mann,  f,   11,'ttseh.    l'..\p.  3=9  A  new 
hakei.ey  sadylle   prise  v  ».      I598  I!.    I  '  ,n  i,, 

ftum.   in.    -.  . 

1659  I.  I',::,   "anuati  Pufrf, 
ne>' -'••'•  :  ;  !  .  1799 

:  - 

I'rea  5  Apr.  in  Spirit  I'nl:  Jrnls.  (iSr.)  Mil 

onll  :  ok. 

c.  Plying    for    hire,    as    HA<  KXEV  -  i-.u 
•CHA  '.  chariot. 

'7"  •  ,    llie       Hackney-boat, 

which  carries  Passenger- 1  1813- 

'4  -''•' =4'  nhorizingthc 

llcensnii;  of  a  limited  Nu.  ,825 

C;  M  3*  Expecting  to  ha  . 

with  a  hackney  rattler,  but  not  one  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  stand. 

t  7-  a.   In  api  u  adj.  Doing  or  ready 

to  do  work  for  hire,  hi  .,  kney 

author,  clerk,  fiddler,  gladiator.  l&tUa 

tor,  tutor,  -,'riter,  etc.  :  also  hack- 
ney pen,  tongue,     b.  attrib.  or  I 
1  hackney'  or  lor  hire. 

1589  K.   HARVLV  /'/.  ; 
Oxf.  Hist.  Sot.;  I.  j6i  There  were  bonit:  hackney  | 
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in  the  University  at  this  time.     1666  \V.  BOCHCRST  Ltiw-    ( 
grafhia  66  J™-    .  lMl 

HlCKtRlNGILL  /'/W.    .V.I/Y</    7V 

hU   head.      1709    !'  ..'•  419 

starved    hackny  sonneteer.     «  1719    -V 

work  for  BL      I7'9   BoUMCBBOIta   in  ;s«'#jj 


(1810)  XV.  nS,  I  must  serve  some  hackney  jui,.  ,  1766 
BURKE  Tracts  Popery  /,.:  •  Wta.  IX.  336  As  hackney 
Clerks,  at  tli.  .. try  of  7.1.  a  week. 

fc.  Prostitute,    llackney-u'oniMi.  a  bawd.   Oftr. 
1616  R.  C.  7  vi.  2719  Olde  hackny 

they  hire  out  their  jades.     1647  R.  STAPVLTON  7  > 
Hackney-wencl.es,  that  ith  circus  stand.    1678  Ik  i  LER  //«</• 
No  more  than  every  Lover  Does  from  his  Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. 

fB.  as<w>'.  Worn  out,  like  a  hired  hone,  by 
ir. discriminate  or  vulgar  use;  threadbare,  trite, 
commonplace  ;  hackneyed.  Obs. 

1596  NASHI-  Sa/rtn  W*Ut»  151  A  hackney  prouerb  in 
mens  mouths  euer  since  K.  Lud  was  a  little  boy.  a  1625 
FLETCHER  H'amait  phased  \.  i.  Law  ..  Her  rules  and  pre- 

.unper'd  up  to  cozen  him  that  bi  i 

she  herself  was  hackney,  lame,  and  founder'd.  1714  ]. 
WALKER  :  82  The  most  common  and  hackney 


The  hackney-imputations  of  drunkeness  and  swearing. 

Ha'ckuey,  f.  Now  rffrt  exc.  in///,  a.  HACK- 
NEu:it.  q.v.  [t.  II.U'KNEY  j&] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  hackney  of ;  to  use  (a  horse) 
as  a  hack,  for  general  riding  purposes ;  «=  HACK 

1577  STANYHI-RST  Dcscr.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed  Chrem.  (1587) 
II.  20/1  These  horses  are  best  for  skirmishes,  not  for  travel- 
ling, fur  their  stomachs  are  such,  as  they  disdaine  to  be 
hacknied.  1848  A,  B.  EVANS  Lticestcrsh.  Wordx^  Pkrtan^ 
etc,  s.  v.,  He'll  do  very  well  to  drive,  but  he's  not  any 
longer  safe  to  hackney. 

fig'     'S**1  SIDNKV  Asir.  <y   Stella    cit,    Galens   adoptiue 
sonnes,  who  by  a  beaten  way  Their  Judgements  hackney 
on,  the  fault  of  [later  edd.  on]  sicknesse  lay. 
b.  fig.  To  use  as  a  *  hack  '. 

&yj  BfacJew.  .Wag.  XLI.  277  Hackneyed  or  spit  upon,  as 
the  caprice  or  expediency  of  the  moment  prevailed. 

f2.  trans.  To  mount  (any  one)  on  a  hackney. 

1636  MASSING- K  Gt.  J)k.  Florence  iv.  i,  A  coach  for  my 
money !  and  that  the  courtezans  know  well :  Their  riding 
so  makes  them  last  three  years  longer  Than  such  as  are 
hacknied. 

f  3.  intr.  To  ride  in  a  hackney-carriage.  In 
quol.  to  hackney  it.  Obs. 

1684  PHILO  PATER  Observ,  Rearmed  6  He.  .must  Trudge 
on  Ten-Toes  or  Hackney  it  to  Sams  Coffee-House. 

t  4.  trans.   To  convey  in  a  hackney-carriage. 

1784  G'wi-KR  Task  11.  652  To  her  who.. Is  hackneyed 
home  unlackeyed. 

1 6.  Jig.  To  drive  hard  ;  to  post ;  to  hurry. 
Also  intr.  (for  rcjl.]  To  run  hard,  race.  Obs. 

1617  J.  MOORE  Mappe  Mans  Mortal,  in.  iii.  201  The 
minutes  that  iuu.kney  at  the  heeles  of  time,  runne  not  so 
fast  away.  1631  Qi. \ia.hs  /V,'1,  /V-  //..?,  Samson  •  1717)  241  , 
How  are  thy  Angels  hackney'd  up  and  down  To  visit  man? 
1676  MAKVKIL  Hist.  Ess.  Wks.  III.  127  Both  men  and 
horses  and  leather  being  hackneyed,  jaded,  and  worn  out 
upon  the  errand  of  some  contentious  and  obstinate  bishop. 
1781  (.'-'Wi'F.R  A* ftircnti 'tit  i  Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied 
at  that  oar.  1798  YV.  HIT  VON  A  ittvHog.  41,  I  had. .paid 
two  shillings  for  a  ticket,  been  hackneyed  through  the 
rooms  with  violence  ..  and  came  away  completely  disap- 
pointed. 

t  6.  To  let  <wtf  for  hire.  Also  ////;•.  for  pass.  Obs. 

1622   MASSISGKR  &   DEKKKR  I'lr*.  Murt.  \\.  iii,   I  know 

women  sell  themselves  daily,  and  are  hacknied  out  for 
silver.  1643  G.  WILDI-:  Si-rat,  at  St.  Maries  n  Could  they 
have  the  heart  to  hackny  out  ihi^  Kingdome.  1679  FRANCE 

/'•   riot  36  Hackneying  for;1 

Twelve-pence   apiece.       c  1736  •.'['$   Depend,   on 

Statfsin,  26  No  will  to  hackney  out  polemic  strain. 

7.  To  make  common  by  indiscriminate  everyday 

to   render  too  familiar,    vulgar,   trite,    or 
commonplace.     Also  with  ottt,  about,  upon. 
i5$6SnAKs.  i  Hot.  //",  in.  ii.  40  .  ii.ickney'd 

'.     1739  ( 

,     1787  '<;.<, 
!  difficulty  in  fixing  upon 

i--  quite  hai  1. 
1817  \V,  IRVING  Life  -v  /-«•//  11864)  I.  392,  1 

.,y  name  had  I  e-neekers 

and  office-^i\  <:.r-~  at  \\';t~hin^t  .n.      1823  T*  Ji.i  i  I.KSOS  ll'n't. 
1869  '  .          t  :,i,  71  Like 

.  Meyed  upon  every  street-organ. 

t  b.  To  undo  the  freshnea*  or  delicacy  of.  Obs. 

1785  Eugenius  II.  ^  .who  have  been  hack- 

a   of  our   public 

1787  T.    i  I  H.  341  Their 

.  ed  on  unworthy 

:      .' 

ited  and 

1808   l;diti.   A'c'.  XI.  452  Eii';  !,ney  the 

the  other  sex. 

8.  To  render  habituated,  practUud.  ur  experienced 
in  :  oficn  with  dyslogistic  connotation. 

>75'  >  i   Hackneyed  as 

i   life.     1801    M  'inn  CoflJ 

f-'rctuJt  Govcrtuxt  (183.*,'  iou   Hatkueyed  in  the  LOIHIIIUII 


HACKSTEB. 

language  of  conversation.     1810  JANE  PORTER  Scot.  Chiejs 
hackneyed  in  secret  gallantries.    1838  LYTTON 
Alia  27  Peisons  a  little  hackneyed  in  the  world. 

Hence  Ha'ckneyingf  vbl.  s/'.  and  ///.  a.  (in  quot. 
atlrib.} :  also  Ha'ckneyer,  one  who  hackneys. 

1801  SoruihY  Lett.  (18161  I.   181   He  begins  to  discover 
that   ha<-kne>ing  authorship  is   not  the  way  to  be   Lireat. 
1849  J.  WILSON  Christopher  under  Ciim'tiss  in   />'/. 
I  KYI.  254  Every  hackneyer  of  this  phrase. 

Ha'ckney-ca-rriage.  [f.  HACKNEY  sl>. 6c  + 

CAHKI.VI.E.]  Any  carriage  or  vehicle  standing  or 
publicly  plying  for  hiie. 

1831  .  ii  /  i  .V  :2  n  'ill.  11 '  c.  22.  §  3  Every  Hackney  Car- 
riage mentioned  and  described  in  the  Schedule.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlvi,  Alighted  from  a  hackney-carriage. 
1847  Act  \off  ii  1'ice.  c.  89  §  38  Every  wheeled  Carriage., 
used  in  standing  or  plying  for  Hire  in  any  Street  ..  and 
every  Carriage  standing  upon  any  Street,  public  or  private 
. .  having  thereon  any  numbered  Plate  required  by  this . .  Act 
.  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Hackney  Carriage. 

Ha  ckuey-ckai'r.  Formerly,  a  sedan  chair, 
now  a  bath  chair  or  the  like,  plying  publicly  for 
hire.  Hence  Hackney-chairman,  the  bearer, 
drawer,  or  keeper  of  a  hackney-chair. 

1710  .  c.  27  \title),  An  Act  for  licensing  and 

regulating  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs.  Ibid.  c.  23.  §  8 
If  any  Hackney  Coachman  or  Chairman  shall,  .exact  more 
for  his  Hire  than  the  several  Rates  hereby  limited.  1776 
APAM  SMITH  //'.  A",  v.  ii.  1869)  II.  447  The  tax  upon  every 
hackney  coach  . .  and  upon  every  hackney  chair.  1840 
DICKENS  Bam.  Riuige  xvi.  Long  stands  of  hackney-chairs 
and  groups  of  chairmen . .  obstructed  the  way. 

Ha'ckuey-coa'ch..  [f.  HACKNEY  s6.  6  c  + 
COACH.]  A  four-wheeled  coach,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  seated  for  six  persons,  kept  for  hire. 

>-i6io  [implied  in  HACKNEY-COACHMAN ).  1633  1.  TAYLOR 
:  P.)  I'M  J'arr  D  iv,  They  [Coaches]  have  increased 
..to  the  undoing  of  the  Watermen,  by  the  multitudes  of 
Hackney  or  hired  Coaches:  but  they  never  swarmed  so 
tiiick  to  pester  the  streets,  as  they  doe  now,  till  the  ycare 
1605.  1660  PEI-YS  niary  7  Nov.,  Notwithstanding  this  was 
the  first  day_  of  the  King's  proclamation  against  hackney 
coaches  coming  into  the  streets  to  be  hired,  yet  I  got  one  to 
carry  me  home.  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  Prol.,  The 
streets,  some  time  ago,  were  paved  with  stories  Which, 
aided  by  a  hackney-coach,  half  broke  your  bones.  1836 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  (1849)  40/2  A  regular,  ponderous,  rickety, 
London  hackney-coach  of  the  old  school.  1882  SERJT.  BAL- 
I.ANTINE  Exper.  11890)  16  A  machine  called  a  hackney- 
coach,  licensed  to  carry  six  people,  .was  the  principal  mode 
of  locomotion. 

attrib.  1623-4  ^ Itlwrp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  li'ashixgtons 
p.  liii,  6  str.  of  oates  to  the  hackney  coach  horses  and  the 
hackney  horses.  1715  /.<'«</.  tiaa.  No.  5344/3  The  Hackney 
Coach  Office  in  Surry  street  in  the  Strand.  1836  Di 
St.  Kaz  (1850)  90/1  Rumours  were  rife  on  the  hackney- 
coach-stands,  that  a  buss  wa.s  building,  to  run  from  Lisson- 
grove  to  the  rSank. 

Ha'ckuey-coa'chnian.  The  driver  of  a 
hackney-coach. 

c  1610  MIDUI.K-IOS,  etc.  II  'iifaM  v.  i,  My  master  kisses,  as 

I've  heard  a  hackney. coachman  Chear  up  his  mare;  chap, 

chap.     1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest.cr.  n.  viii.  77  Chiefly.. 

inmon  Carriers,  Waggoners,  Hackney 

Coachmen,  and  Watermen.  1838  DICKENS  .\7< /;.  .ViVA.il, 
Mi.  llotmey  bustled  up  .  .  and  knocked  a  hackney-coach- 
man's knock  on  the  table  with  a  little  hammer. 

Hackneyed  hsrknid),///.  a.   [f.  HACKNEY  v.] 

t  1.   Hired  ;  kept  for  hire.    OI'S. 

1767  G.  S.  CAREY  Hills  of  IlyHa  20  On  hackney'd  steeds, 
the  giddy  blockheads  fly.  a  1818  D.  STEWART  in  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  I.  II.  ix.  385  A  village  apothecary  or  a  hacknied 
nui>e. 

2.  Used  so  frequently  and  indiscriminately  ns  to 
have  lost  its  freshness  and  interest ;  made  trite  and 
commonplace  ;  stale. 

1749  HLRU  .\olts  on  Horace's  Art  Poetry  (R.),  The 
tedium  arising  from  hacknied  expression.  1785  BOSWELL 
I V; .  I!*  brides  24  Aug.,  The  old  hackneyed  objection. 
1817  J.  SCOTT  /'<!>•.'•  .  0  ,75  It  Ls  the  hackneyed 

complaint  that  England  is  without  a  fine  public  collection. 
1873  SMILES  llagiitttots  l'~r.  i.  v.  11881)  82  Along  the  hack- 
neyed tourist  routes.  1887  SVMONDS  /,//;  /,'.  Cellini  (1888) 
L  Introd.  ii  Handling  a  someuhat  hackneyed  subject. 

3.  Habituated   by  much  practice,  experienced; 
sometimes  with   the   ulterior  idea   of  disgust   or 
weariness. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Clirysal  (1822)  III.  146  Hacknied  as 
he  was  in  the  ways  of  wickedness.     1810  Scon  in  Croktr 
10  Ou.,    Whatever    the    ,  ,:ieyed 

critic   may  sa\  .       1823 

voluptuary  is  like  the  jaded  epicure.  1818  D'lsRAEi.i  i  lias.  /, 
II.  vi.  142  Both  much  too  young  for  hacknied  statesmen. 
Hackney-man  (ha."knim.x'nN.  Forms:  see 
HACKXEV  sl>.  [I.  HACKNEV  si>.  +  MAN.]  A  man 
who  keeps  hackney  horses  or  hackney-carriages 
for  hire ;  t  a  servant  who  attends  to  a  hackney. 

1362  LANCL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  v.  161  Hikke  be  hakeney  mon  and 
hogge  be  neldere.     1467  Matin.  ^  //c/i.s,/.-.  A.r/.  (B 
398  Paid  to  the  hakneymall  in  party  "t  pa\  nirnt  of  the  horse 
that  my  mastyr  hered  to  ryde  to  Stoke.      1599  oW/'//<w 
•V    Ptrttda    i.   in    Ha/1.   Podsley   V.    381  \-man 

i    1601 

K.  'I  In  the  same 

kneyman,  who  shal  kecpe  the  hakene  of 

use.      1628  1  )  36  A 

is  his  own  H.-ukneyman  ;  for  hee  lets  himselfe  out 

:  :  (,!'.  Pindar) 

Last  Wks.  1812  111.  500  The   I!  .  Shall 

cry  'My  money  for  my  Chaise'.  1845  DISHAELI  Sybil 
(1863)  11/3  The  M  of  a  hackncyinan. 

t  Hackster.  Obs.  c.\c.  dial.  Also  7  hacster, 
haxter.  [f.  HACK  v .'  t  -STEK.] 


HACKTHORN. 

1.  //'/.  One  who  hacks,  a  '  hacker '  or  '  cutter ' ;  a 
cut-throat  ;  a  swaggering  ruffian,  swashbuckler. 

1581  J.  HELL  Ila+idcn's  Ans-.v.  Osor.  247  b,  If  • 
su<:h  a  Royster  or  hackster  that  would  delight  in  the 
slaughter  of  men.  1610  HOLLAND  Ca»iden'i  IJrit.  \.  n 
The  hackster,  that  was  hired  and  sent  to  kill  Marius.  1631 
bKArmvAir  /r/////,'j/<.s-,  Jlo^itall-nian  45  To  bring  an  oTd 
haxter  to  the  exercise  of  devotiun.  1649  MILTON  / ..'/,v;;.  iii. 
(1851)  357  Happy  times;  when  Braves  and  Hacksters  . . 
were  thought  the  fittest  ..  to  defend  his  Person.  1658 
CLEVELAND  Rustic  KanifunC  Wks.  (1687)  475.  1876  Whitoy 
Gloss.,  Hackster,  a  murderer ;  a  hewer  down  of  others. 
b.  A  prostitute's  '  bully '. 

1607  CHAPMAN  Bussy  D'Ambais  Plays  1873  II.  58  Thou 
would'st  turne  Hackster  to  any  whore. 

2.  A  prostitute.     ,Cf.  HACKXKY  s/>.  4.! 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.    Trav.  42  Out  whore,  strumpet,  six 
penie  hackster.     1611  COTUU.  s.  v.   Danse,  J'Ule  s\u:, 
lie  la  "'ieille  dattsi'  ..  she  hath  bin  a  hackster,  a  twigger,  a 
good  one,  in  her  time. 

Hackthorn  (ha;  khjJin'.     [ad.  Dtt.  haakedorn, 

hook-thorn.]      A    South    African    thorny    shrub 

I'i'ia  detinens  ,  also  termed  '  \Vait-a-bit  thorn '. 

1863  W.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  H  tinting  173,  I  must  have  had 
nearly  five  miles  through  hack-thorns.  1871  J.  MACKKN/II. 
n>  Years  north  of  Orange  Ki^'.r  ^85  The  hack-thorn 
(Acacia  detinens)  is  especially  sacred  ;  it  would  be  a  great 
offence  to  cut  down  a  bough  from  this  tree. 

Hack-watch  :  see  HACK  s/>."'  6. 

Ha'ckwood.     local.  The  hagberry  tree. 

l8S3  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  58  Primus 
Padiis.  -The  shrub  is  called  Hackwood,  and  the  fruit  Ilack- 
berry  or  Hagberry. 

Hack-work  (b.£e-k,WMk  .  [HACK  .v/).-')]  Work 
done  by  a  hack  or  hired  drudge ;  esp.  literary 
work  which  a  person  is  hired  by  a  publisher, 
editor,  or  other,  to  do. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Nortn.  fr  Eng.  I.  60  Trade  hack- 
work is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  1875  HAMERTON 
Intcll.  Life  v.  ii.  (1876)  182  Literary  hack-work.  1881 
MASSON  in  M.icm.  Maf.  XL\'.  159  Such  articles  of  hack- 
work as  might  be  intrusted  conveniently  to  an  unknown 
young  man  on  the  spot. 

Hacky  (havki  ,  n.i  colloq.  [f.  HACK  v.1  +  -Y 1.] 
Of  a  cough  :  Characterized  by  hacking. 

JA';/.  Advt.,  That  rasping  haeky  cough  of  yours. 

Hacky,  a.-  colloq.  [f.  HACK  sl>J  +  -y  i.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  hack  (horse  . 

1870  Daily  News  6  June,  Britannia  [a  marc]  . .  she  is 
'  hacky  ',  and  in  the  wrong  place  here. 

Hacot,  var.  HAKED. 

T  Hacoyte.  Obs.  rare.  [The  latter  part  appears 
to  be  OF.  coite  :— L.  culcita  feather-bed,  cushion, 
pillow ;  but  the  ha-  is  unexplained,  prob.  some 
error.]  A  cushion  or  pillow. 

1541  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chinirg.  F  iij,  The  loynes 
are  musculous  flesshes  lyeng  in  the  sydes  uf  the  spondyles 
of  the  backe  that  serue  as  hacoytes  of  the  syntwes  \flri£.  L. 
ut  sint  illis  culcitra]. 

Hacquebute,  obs.  form  of  HACKBUT. 

Hacqueton,  hacton,  var.  HAQUETON,  ACTON. 

t  Had,  hade,  hod.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  had, 
2-4  had,  3-4  hade,  hod.  [OE.  had  =  OS.  hfd, 
condition,  rank  (:— OTeut.  *haidu-s :  cf.  Goth. 
Ttaidiis  way,  manner,  OHG.  heit  m.  and  fem., 
person,  personality,  sex,  condition,  quality,  rank, 
ON.  AeiSr  honour,  dignity,  Sw.  hiider,  Da.  hn'der 
honour).  Being  used  in  comb,  with  sbs.  as  in  | 
cild-had,  miegden-hdd,  etc.,  this  word,  after  its  i 
obsolescence  as  an  independent  word,  remained  as 
a  suffix,  ME.  -hod,  mod.  -HOOD  q.v.  The  sb.  after 
1200  appears  in  southern  and  midl.  ME.  as  hod,  in 
north,  as  had,  hodc ;  the  forms  in  a  being  much 
more  numerous,  it  is  here  treated  under  had, 
although,  if  it  had  lived  on,  the  modern  Eng.  form 
would  have  been  hade  or  head.] 

1.  Person    in  various  M 

<  900  tr.  B.e,/:i!,  Hist.  iv.  xix.  [xvii.  ]  niiyoi  ;i-  .-KnneGod 
on  breom  astondnessum  odbo  hadum.  c  1000  Ags.  dosp. 
Matt.  xxii.  16  pu  ne  be-sceawast  nanes  mannes  had.  .  1000 
>ELI.  KIC  Grant,  xxii.  iZ.)  127  pry  hadas  synt  worda.  Se 
forma  had  ys  |?e  sprecb  be  him  sylfum  ana.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  gq  An  god  . .  on  breom  hadan.  c  1200  ORMIN  10989 
preohadess,  Faderrand  Suneand  Hali^  Oast,  a  1225  Alter. 
Jl.  26  On  almihti  God,  brilc  ine  );rej  hudes. 

2.  Sex.    (Only  in  (  >E. 

cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  i.  (18901  26  ^Jlcere  yldo  and  hade. 
aiooo  Christ  99  Gewuldrad  is  se  heanra  had. 

3.  Order,  rank,  degree;  holy  orders. 

''  897  K.  iELERED  Gregory's  Past.  (Sweet )  (  .-Ks'Vr  Xe  god- 
Cundra  hada  Je  woruldcundra.  cgootr.  Bataa's  Ui.\t.  v.  xiv. 
[xiii.]  (1890)  4(i;  W.LT  inn  Li-wilinii  hade,  c  1000  /ELFR1C 
(.,rmn.  xi.  (Z.I  79  Cradus.  had  mW  st.i  pe.  (  1175  Lamb, 
lloni.  101  Bisceopas  bes  ilcan  hades.  <  izoo  OKMIM  Ded.  9 
Unnderr  kanumi  id  Hf.  ,11225  .Incr.  A'.  318 

Munuch,  preost,  oSer  clerk,  and  of  bet  hode.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  21248  O  bi.scop  siben  he  tok  be  hade.  1340 
Aycnb.  235  Uor  pet  hod  bet  hi  habbeb  onderuonge.  c  1375 
Ac.  Leg.  Saints,  Niuian  374  Al  at  to  sic  had  parlenyl. 

4.  State,  condition,  quality,  kind. 

Beowulf  Z.i  121,7  Hal.  1'  had.   a  1000 

Sal.  ft  Sat.  (Gr.)  408   I  . 

gastes.     c  1230  Hali  .1/6 •:  1're  had,  meidenhad 

and  widewehad  and  te  bridde  \\\'<\\ 

Had,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HAVE,  q.v. 

Had,  mod.  form  of  hold,  north,  f.  HIII.LI  v. 

•had  (-had),  OE.  form  of  -uoou,  suffix. 


13 

Ha  day,  obs.  form  of  HEY  DAY  int. 

t  Had-bot,  hadbote.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [OK. 

haJ-b6t.  f.  had  person,  degree,  order  +-  bit  recom- 
pense, HOOT  s6.1]  In  Old  English  Law,  Com- 
l»iH;ition  lor  violence  or  an  affront  done  to  a 
person  in  holy  orders. 

a.  1000  Of  Kcclcs.  Compcus.  in  Thorpe  Am:  Laws  (1840) 
II.  240  And  to  had-bote,  *if  feorh-Iyrc  uur^c  . .  tua  pund 
tu  bole.  (1659  in  SOMNKR  S,i_i-fi»  /)/,/.  Whence  in  BLOUNT, 
COWKLI.,  TGMUNS,  WHARTOX  and  mod.  Diets.] 

Hadden,  mod.  f.  halJm,  i]orth.  f.  HOLDKN. 

Hadden,  obs.  pi.  ol  had.  pa.  t.  of  HAVE. 

Hadder,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HEATHEK. 

Haddie  h:vdi  .  A  Sc.  dial,  variant  of  kaiiJo' 
—  HADDOCK,  which,  in  certain  connexions  {caller 
haddies.  Finnan  hoildus' ,  has  come  into  some- 
what general  use. 

1816  Son  i  Ami*;,  xxxuc,  Weel,  Monkborns,  they're  braw 
caller  luiddies.  i83z-53  U'kis;l.-Kiiil;L-  (Scot.  Songs)  Ser. 
I.  52  The  Haggis  at  fn  -.t  as  a  huddle  was  mute.  1844  W.  H. 
MAxutLL  S/>orfs  ,y  Ad-'.  Scotl.  xxxiv.  (1855'  273  A  Finan 
haddir  would  have  had  more  charm.  1861  [see  FINNAN]. 

Haddo.  [V  Amer.- Indian.]  The  humpback 
salmon  (Oncorhyncus  gorbnscha),  a  fish  closely 
allied  to  the  salmon,  a  native  of  the  waters 
of  Kamschalka,  Alaska  and  Oregon. 

Haddock  l  (.hard^k).  Forms  :  4  haddoo,  4-5 
•ok,  5  hadok(e,  5-6  haddoke.  6  hadoeke,  6-7 
haddoeke,  8  hadoek,  6-  haddock.  [Origin 
uncertain.  The  suffix  -ock  appears  to  be  diminu- 
tive, as  in  bullock,  dunnock,  hillock,  etc. 

OF.  //W<>/,  pi.  hados,\*  found  in  the  same  sense  c  1250 
isee  Godef.),  and  thus  earlier  than  our  first  example :  it 
is,  however,  a  very  rare  word,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  French 
etymologists,  probably  from  English  ;  its  form  suggests  the 
Sc.  /ttidit'i''.  hadtio's.  The  (Jaelic  atiag  is  from  ling.] 

1.  A  fish  (Gafius seglejiuus'  allied  to  the  cod,  but 
smaller,  abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
British  seas,  and  much  used  for  food. 

1307-8  Dnrh.  MS.  Cell.  Kail,  MC  Haddokv  1314  in 
Wardr.  Ace.  8  Ed™.  II  -1/12,  2  haddoks  is.  1337  Patent 
Roll  20  AWit'.  //,  Salt  haddoc.  c  1420  Liber  Co<.oi'iini 
(1862)41  Take  turbut,  haddok,  and  gode  codlyng.  c  1440 
Proinp.  Pan'.  220*2  Haddok,  fysche,  inoriits.  1532  MORI: 
Ccnfut.  Titidalc  Wks.  552/1,  I  knew  one  that  shot  at  an 
hart  &  killed  an  haddoke.  1615  HEYWOOD  Faure  r>\n- 
tiscs  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  186,  I  might  haue  fed  the  Haddockes. 
1681  COLVII.  ll'iiigs  Snfftic.  (1751)  48  Shining  ..  As  Had- 
docks heads  do  in  the  dark.  1785  BOSUELL  /  <>_j'.  Hebrides 
26  Aug.,  They  set  down  dried  haddocks  broiled,  along  with 
our  tea.  1842  MOULE  Her.  Fisk  in  Trench  Mirac.  xxviii. 
(1862)  387  note,  A  popular  idea  assigns  the  dark  marks  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  haddock  to  the  impression  left  by  St. 
Peter  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute- 
money  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  at  Capernaum. 

t  b.  Prov.  To  bring  haddock  to  paddock  :  to 
spend  or  lose  everything,  to  come  to  destitution. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  82  And  thus  had  he 
brought  haddoeke  to  paddocke.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr. 
Ircl.  in  Halinshal '  1807-8)  VI.  23,  I  had  bene  like  to  have 
brought  haddoeke  to  paddocke. 

2.  Applied,    with    or    without    qualification,   to 
other    allied    fishes,    as    the    Red    Cod    (Lolella 
bacchus]   of  New   Zealand;    Golden  haddock,  the 
John  Dory  ;  Jerusalem  h,,  the  Opah ;  Nonvay  or 
A'otii'cgian  h,,  the  Bergylt  or  Sea  Perch. 

1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  556  The  Sebastes,  or  Norway- 
Haddock,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  1871  HUTTON  Irishes  .V.  Zealand 
nsRedCod.  Also  called  the  Yellow  Tail  and  the  Haddock. 

3.  Comb.,  as  haddock-boat,  -curing,  -smoker,  -smok- 
ing; haddock-carrying  adj.  ;  also  haddoek-meat 
(see  quot.)  ;  haddock-tea  (in  New  England),  'a 
thin  chowder  made  of  haddock"  {Cent.  Did.}. 

1769  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  145  The  stone-coated  worms, 
which  the  fishermen  call  hadoek  meat.  1883  S.  PLIMSOLL 
in  igffi  Cent.  XIV.  148  Haddock-carrying  vans.  1886  G. 
R.  SIMS  in  Daily  A'cws  4  Dec.  5/6  Haddock -smoking  can 
only  be  carried  on  in  a  very  few  places. 

Hence  Ka'ddocker.  a  person  or  vessel  employed 
in  fishing  for  haddock. 

Haddock  -,  dial.  var.  of  HATTOCK,  a  shock  of 
corn,  a  stook. 

t  Hade  (h?d\  si.'1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Derivation 
unknown.]  A  strip  of  land  left  unploughed  as  a 
boundary  line  and  means  of  access  between  two 
ploughed  portions  of  a  field ;  also,  according  to 
some  recent  writers,  a  small  piece  of  greensward 
left  at  the  head  or  end  of  arable  land  upon  which 
the  plough  turns. 

(Hut  the  latter  sense  is  perhaps  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
itiull  of/jiiifi-  wilh  head.) 

1523  FITZIIEEII.  Hush.  S  6  The  horses  may  be  teddered  or 
tyed  vpon  leys,  balkes.  or  had._>,  where  as  o.xen  maye  not  be 
kept.  1612  I  v-olb.  xiii.  2-22  And  on  th<-  1 

Leas,  as  on  the  higher  Hades,  The  daintii-  Cluurr  ^toue--. 
1615  .!/<;/  (C.  C.  C.  Oxon.),  The  description  of  eel 

landea  some  of  them  havinge  hades  of  meadow  and 

grounde  lieinge   in  the  Souths  ik:Ki</    nf  Kin-ham. 
1649  I'.l.miE  i-'.ng.  Iinprcr.'.  13  Where  great  l!a!kes  b< -twixt 
Lands,    Hades,    Meaie>,  or    Division^    betwixt    Land    anil 
Land  are  left.     1848  A.  [:.  \.\  uts  Leiccste>'>h. 
Hades.  .Headlands,  ur  part  ufa  field  not  ploughed. 

b.  Comb.  Hade-way,  a  hade  which  suvrs  a.,  :i 
way  or  road  between  portions  of  arable  land. 
1649    LiLiTHL    Eiig.    Iniprtjv.   Intpr.   11652)   80   All    your 


HADES. 

Common  Fields  were  never  under  Tillage  neither,  As  great 

part  Skulcs  and  Hade  uayc:-,  and  a  great  part  Meadow. 

Hade  (Jv'<l  ,  -*//.-  Mining  and  Geol.  [Goes 
with  HADE  v.-t  from  which  it  is  app.  derived  a:-  n. 
of  action.]  The  inclination  of  a  mineral  vein  or 
fault  from  the  vertical ;  the  complement  of  the 
dip.  Also  called  underlay  or  underlie. 

1789  MILLS  in  I'hi!.  I'rans.  LXXX.  94  The  principal 
vein,  .has  a  slight  hade  to  the  north-eastward.  1795  Ibid. 
LXXXV1.  40  The  yellow  argillaceous  shistus  is  again  seen 
with  its  former  hade  and  range.  1811  PINKERTON  PctraL 
II.  578  Tilt-  h:tde,  slope,  cr  inclination  of  the  vein  is  chiefly 
tud  by  miners  from  the  lower  side.  1851  GREENWELL 


It  alv  Minifies  a  vein  that  is  not  perpendicular,  but  sloping. 
b.  Comb.,  as  hade-slope. 

1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  Gloss.,  Hadejiadeslopc, 
the  underlie,  or  inclination  of  a  lode. 

t  Hade,  hode,  v.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  h&dian, 
2  hadien,  2-4  hodien.  [OE.  hddian,  f.  had, 
HAD  holy  orders,]  trans.  To  ordain. 

t  900  tr.  Bu'da's  Hist.  n.  vii[ij.  (1890)  118  pjet  he  biscopaN 
hadian  moste.  975  ('.  I-'..  L'hrou.  an.  931  Her  mon  hadode 
liyrnstan  l/isceop  to  Wintan  ceastre.  c  1200  ORMIN  10881 
Hadedd  Till  bisscopp  orr  till  unnderrpreost.  ^1275  LAY. 
21856  Alle  bat  hoded  were,  bissopes  and  canounes.  1340 
Ayt'iib,  235  Of  clerkes  y-hoded. 

Ilcnce  Haded///,  a.;  also  absol.,  one  in  holy 
orders;  Hading  vbl.  sb.>  ordination. 

c  1000  I nst.  Polity  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laivs  (1840^  II.  316 
/Jit  hadunge.  rtiioo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1014  Ealle  ge 
hadode  je  laewede.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  31  For  ne  do5 
hit  none  swo  ofte  ^e  be  hodede.  11200  ORMIN  13255  Alt 
hadedd  manness  hande.  Ibid.  15967  Whatt  mann  sitt  iss 
batt  takebb  her  Forr  hadinng  ani3  mede. 

Hade  (Ju7kn,  v*  iMining  and  Geol.  [Ety- 
mology uncertain  ;  possibly  a  dialectal  form  of 
head,  retaining  the  older  pronunciation  of  that 
word  :  cf.  tread,  trade.']  intr.  To  incline  or  slope 
from  the  vertical,  as  a  shaft,  or  a  vein  or  fault. 

1681  HOC<;HT»N  Cotnf>t.  Miner  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v., 
Where  any  shaft  or  turn  goes  descending  like  the  side  of  a 
'  house,  or  like  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  it  is  said  to  htitic. 
1795  MILLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  40  Which  is  after- 
wards seen,  .running  ENE  and  W'SW",  and  hading  NNU". 
1822  G.  YOUNG  Geol,  Sun>.  Yorks.  Coast  11828;  177  The 
dyke,  in  traversing  these  hills,  hades,  or  inclines,  to  the 
sum*.-  quarter.  1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  iv.  vi.  525  Faults 
hade  in  the  direction  of  downthrow,  in  other  words,  they 
slope  away  from  the  side  which  has  risen. 

Hence  Hading  vbl.  J£.  =  HADE  sb:2  ;  also  attrib. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Kij,  The  side  on  which  the 
Plim  Line  will  fall  is  called  the  Hadeing-side ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Hadeing  of  this  the  other  flys  off,  and  that  we 
call  the  Hanging-side.  1875  Urcs  Diet.  Arts  II.  778 
Hadings  signify  that  some  parts  of  the  veins  incline. 

Hade,  var.  of  HAD,   Obs. 

Hadeau  (h^-dz'ian,  h^dran;,  a.  [f.  next  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Hades. 

1839  BAILEY  Fcstus  xxiv.  (1848)  306  Dreams  such  as  gods 
niay  dream  thy  >oul  possess  For  ever  in  the  Hadea'n  Eden- 
Death.  1878  S.  CoxSafc:  Mundii.  (ed.3)  17  When  he  stood 
.  .among  the  spirits  in  the  Hadean  prison. 

II  Hades    JiJ'-d/z).     Also  7-8  Ades.     [a.   Gr. 

06775    (orig.    ai'Sjjs   or    ai'Sijs^   of  doubtful    origin ; 

in  Homer,  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 

but   in.  later   times   transferred   to   his  kingdom, 

abode,  or  house,  so  that  it  became  a  name  for  the 

nether  world  ;  in  LXX  and  N.  T.  Greek,  used  to 

render  Ileb.  "JINIT  shcol,  the  abode  of  the  dead  or 

j    departed   spirits.      Introduced   into    English    use 

:   c  1600,  in  connexion  with  theological  controversies 

about  the  fifth  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.] 

1.  Gr.  Alyth.  a.  The  oldest  name  of  the  god  of 
the  dead,  also  called  Pluto. 

1599  SJtvieg/ttiw's  Lett.  xii.  41  By  the  Poets  figments 
Hades  was  lupiters  brother,  both  sonnes  to  Saturne  :  and 
so  by  your  own  iudges,  the  penner  of  the  Creede,  when  he 
said  that  Christ  descended  tt?  aSov,  meant  that  he  went 
into  the  house  of  /lades.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  964  And 
by  them  stood  Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name  Uf 
Demogorgon.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  in.  384  The  drear  abodes 
Of  Ades. 

b.  transf.  The  kingdom  of  Hades,  the  lower 
world,  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  or  shades. 

1599  BroHghtoris  Lett.  xii.  43  Homer  presents  vnto 
Vly^ses  being  in  Hade*,  /Stai-  r}pa.K\eidi>,  the  force  and 
strength  of  Hercules  a  ghost.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Hydriot. 
iv.  62  The  dead  seem  all  alive  in  the  humane  Hades  of  Homer ; 
yet  cannot  well  speak,  prophesie,  or  know  the  living,  except 
they  drink  bloud,  wherein  ib  the  life  of  man.  1847  TKNNY- 
SON  Prim.  iv.  419  The  enthroned  Persephone  in  Hades. 
I8?5  IOVVKTI  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  417  The  old  Homeric  notion 
of  a  gibbering  ghost  flitting  away  to  Hades. 

2.  After  adrjs  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and 
hence  in  the  Revised  Eng.  version  :  The  state  or 
abode  of  the  dead,  or  of  departed  spirits  after  this 
life;  corrc  p.  ID  the  Heb.  Shcol. 

(In  the  earlier  Eng.  versions  rendered  HKLL,  exc.  that  in 
Aits  ii.  27,  31,  Geneva  has  'in  ^ra\e';  hence  by  some 
identified  with  the  abode  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.) 

1597  II.  l^'-i'Mi  ION  Epistle  to  Nobilitic  37  That  state  to 

l  he  hotly  is  ,S/'r<>/;  Haiiics  in  the  Greeke  is  the  very  same: 

and  neither  of  them  is  euer  in  Scripture,  dirixtlie  the  state 

i       1599  Broughtoris  Lett.  ,\i.  38  His 

[Bucer's|  conclusion  i^,  that  tliU  article  .  i  :«/<> 

//c//,  ^  but  the  former  He  dyed  and 

was  buried^  taking  Hades  for  the  graue.  1604  BILSON 


HAD-I-WIST. 


demotion ;    and  of  ' 

'.  ':  I 

° 


-  re- 
r  our 

I  IV. 

dark 


••r  was  he  1.  cor- 

tHad-I-wist,  hadiwist.  \  phrase 

•  :i  I  had  known  '),  exp:'  -.unt- 

thing  done  in   ignorance   of   circumstances    now 
known  ;  hence,  as  sb.  A  var  the  heed- 

lessness  or  loss  of  oppoitunity  which  leads  to  it. 

1390  GOWEH  Can/.  I.  10: 

Cometh  h&*i  /  '.fist  full  ofte  a  place,    e  1460  i  'rl-atti. 
in  />'..-  -.'fie  pe  well  from  hadde-;-'. 

1516  ..all 

slouthfulnes,  all  negliger. 
all   t'.  1581 

Dtt*: 

Boate.     1600       N  1876)58  Till* 

hope-  1613-16  \V.   I 

}\ts!.    I.    ii. 

.  -.     1876  Tkh  H  it  our 

fathi  • 

Hadj   i'."i..;     Also  S  hagge.  [Arab.  ^.  (lajj.] 
i.mage  to  Mecca. 

1704  J.   1':  '  .ire  to 

perfoi  ^e  to 

Mecca.     1847  iMsMMi;  i  come 

Hadji,  hajji  Also  -  hagee,  haggi, 

lal  hage,  hatzi  ,  hodge(e,  hoggie,  -ei.  -oi, 
hogi  e,  (hugioj,  7  y  hadgy,  S  hadgee,  hagge, 
hahdgee,  9  hodgee,  haji.  [Arab,  haji  pilgrim  : 
see  prec.]  A  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
at  Mecca;  a  title  conferred  on  a  Mohannn 
who  has  made  this  pilgrimage. 

[1585  T.  WASHINGTON   tr  \>y.  in.  xxi.  no  Of 

the   Pilgrims  of  Mecqua  by  the  Turks  called  Hagislars.] 
161*    1  .  4  Englishm.  Si  They  that  haue 

beene  there  [Mecca]  but  once,  are   allwaies   after  called 

1683    I      - 

111,   The   Haggi,  aat  have  be- 

and  M  1753 

HAXWAY  Ti  :    xxvi.  in  Myr/a  Mahommed.  . 

who  having  made  a  pilyi: 

with  the  till,  .     1881  J.  F.  K  i/,.«/*t 

'.k  144  The  day  on  which  I  was  to  acquire  the  honoured 
title   of  Haji.     1892    K.    ! 

Hadji  is  his  liii  Mecca. 

b.  Also  given  to  an  Oriental  Christian  who  has 

the  Holy  Sepulchre  ai  Jeru 
1835  \ViLi  i  Lajjis 

ailed  oa  the  day  of  m;  :nyrna. 

Hadlaud  i  'ial.    variant   of 

II'  A:  '•  i). 

1513  FITZHKRK.   San:    s  The  lor.l    ha: 

hadlandes.     1550  (  v'ifc  Amui/a,    His 

hadland    is  good   ground  and  beareth   all    tliyn^e.      1698 

r.un.  XX.  6  A  Qui. 

the  !l  1854 

UAKKR  Xerthauiptomh.  <l!.<ss.,  H.  Hand. 

Hence  Hadland  r.  i>itr.,  to  abut  or  border  upon. 
1649  r.i.iih  Mae  Furlong 

ing,  upon  oth 

t  Hadland,  •••'••-  <  'At.    [f.  had,  pa.  t.  of  have  + 

AIM./:  cf.   Jafklantl.']     A  humorous  title  for  one 
who  formerly  owned  land  and  has  1< 

I59>   G»EF.Nh    I'f 

They  dub  him  'Sir  John  had  Land  ',  before  they  leave  him. 
1607  M 

land;    away!      1610 

;rickc  Wks.   (fin.,  art)   3  note,   Few    Badlands   lake 
:e  to  behold  the  fan 

Hadrie,  < 

Hadrosanr  [ad.  mod.L.  Hadro- 

1  the  gi-iuis  ,  I.  Gr.  d6po-s  i 
stout  -r  aaiipoi  (  =  oaiipa;  lizard.]  A  genus  of  L 
tic  fossil  saurian  reptiles  found  in  N  rica. 

"877         '  isaur 

i  feet  long. 

Hadyr,  obs.  s 

Hae   h,  form  of  II 

Haecceity   heksTIti,  i'.    -  . 
Also  7  hsoceity.     [ad.  rncd.l  this 

ness  '  fem   of  hit  this.]    The 

quality  implied  in  the  use  of  this,  as  this 
'  thisiicss  '  ;   '  hereness  and  nowness  '  ;  that  ([tiality 
or  incxle  of  being  in  virtue  of  which  a  thing  is  or 
becoin  e  individual  ;  individuality. 

1647  •  -  with 

1678 

•     1837  ^  ' 

ly  for 
.linen  used  I  • 
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of  til  vally  regular  H.KM  vi»-  or  1 1 

ia-  see  II. i 
'I'h. 

)  due  hema- 
In   words   deriv, 


.. 

Haeil,  Haale,  var.  HAM.  «..  llt.vi.  sb.  Obs. 
Haema-,  hema-,  iej>r.  Gr.  «; 
times  inii'  i.ijj  iorm  instead 


except  in  lie,  prevailing 

usual. 

Haemachrome,  -cytometer  :  sec  H.KMO-. 
Hremad     hrnuvd  .  sb.     [I.    (jr.  a'pa-  blood  -t- 
-AI>,  af.er  monad,  etc.]     A  blood-corpuscle. 
1891  i     i 

Haemad  [i.  U.K.M-AL  +  -AD  in 

''•ad,  dorsad.]    Towards 
mat  aspect  of  the  body. 
1891  1  .  '•     In  man,  for- 

award. 

HaBmaclromograph,  etc.  :  see  II.rMn-. 
Haemafibrite,  lierua-  h/mafarbraitX   Mix. 

[Named    isSj.  In.  in   (jr.  ai^ia  blood  (in  reference 
to  its  colour   i  \..  jlbra  fibre  +  -1TE.]     A  hydrous 
arseiii.ue  of  manganese,  of  red  colour  and  fibrous 
structure. 
1887  DANA  .Wiinual  Win.  (ed.  4)  210. 

Haemagogue,  hem-    \\rm-,  he-magf>g),  a. 

and  sl>.     [f.    Gr.   a'/i-a    blood,    H.KM  "-  +  dyaiyiis 
.]       A.  a<^/.   Promoting    a    menstrual    or 
hoemorrhoidal  discharge  of  blood.    B.  sb.  A  medi- 
cine which  IMS  this  quality. 

1701  FLOVI  k  /list.  CM  Hatting  I.  ii.  (17061  43  Probably 
for  their  Hema^ogue    I  a-  ultv,  Hippocrates  obsei^ 
Cold  ll.v  .ioody  (Vine  wm.se.  1854  M.UNi.  Ex- 

..  Demagogue.   1886  *.,  Hxmmrefut. 

Haemal,  hemal    i  .  mal  .  it.  AHM.    [t.  Gr. 

alp-a  blood  +  -AI..]  (.)!  or  belonging  to  the  blood 
or  blood-vascular  system  ;  belonging  to  or  situated 
on  or  towards  that  side  or  region  of  the  body  which 
contair.s  the  heart  and  great  blood-vessels  :  opp. 
to  neural  :  in  the  case  of  the  Vertebrata  and  Tuni- 
cata,  synonymous  with  ventral. 

Hxnial  an'/i,  term  used  by  Owen  for  the  inferior  arch  of 

a    typical  \crtebra.     //.r«.vi/  t,  (:•//>,  the  cavity  formed  by 

f  h.ijtiial  ar  hi's  (constituted  by   the   ri: 

-::i!  containing  the  heart,  great 
organs.    Ilxmal 

al  element  of  a  hxmal  arch,  represented  by 

e  ;   also  (quot.   1868)  used  by 

Darwin  for  a  hypapophysis,  or  process  on  the  haemal  sii.ii;  of 

183947   r<><l<i's  (  Y.7.  Anat.  III.  ion,'_>  Near  the  entry  of 

1  i  .mal.      1848  OWKN  11,'inul.  I  \Ttcl>rate  .^kcl.  99 

The  plei:  :he  h;umnl  or  visceral  cavity. 

1854         Sktl.    •  I  II.  48/1  The 

hajmal  .1  ,      A    a   pan    ot    bones  c.illrd   '  pli-nra- 

:  pair,  <  alle.l  ' 

limes  bifid,  called  the  'hxmal  spine'.      1861 
.1.    K.    IM.FINI     Jf'tii.  .a:.    17    In    the 

i      1868  I'M.  WIN  Aniatt  .v  /V.  I.  iv. 

half-wild  rabbit..  a  luemal  spine  was  moderately 

i    side  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 

vertebra.      1878  .uir's  Ci'i'r/1.  Anal.   217  The 

lal  system  and  the  nerve-tracts. 

1891  A.<  Irit.MtJ.Jntl.tt.  183  Hxmal  Glands 

Ili  beito  nn<i..'-i:rii."-d  -land-,  v,  hiLh  are  to  be  found 
::ie  renal  artery  in  some  herbivora. 

Heamaphaain,  -poietic:  see  II 

Haeniapopliysis        (h/'mapffois).       Anat. 

[mod.  I.  ;So  called  as 

being  situated  inwards  the  hxmal  aspect  of  the 

n'steim  tnrthat  portion  of  the  hannal 

archofa  typical  vertebra  situated  be  tweenthepleura- 

-pine  ;  represented  in  the 

T  \ertebiatt  animal  by  a  costal  cartilage. 

1849  OWI.N  On  /.in:  nietits  more  constantly 

lie  v..s<  ulai-  or  haem. 
it.].     1880*,-  NniKit  l-'ishfs  51  Two 
actually    coalesce    to   form    on   the 
M|    for  a   large   trunk   of  the 

Hence  Kse  rnapopuy  sial  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  ol  a  hrcmapophysis. 

1839-47    I  i  '  rlnjr,-  ate  < 

1870 

Hsemastatic,  -tachometer:  set  H.I..MII-. 

Haematal  .  nl/mr-    blood 

-AI..]      Ki  lating  i 

1886  ili  i  -     1893  in  IH'Noi  LSON  .!/,. 

Haemataulics     h/mairj-liks).     [f.   II 
alter  Aj'Jranh'fS.]     The  study  of  tlic  laws  of  the 

•  Is. 
1854    M  :    term    by 

uilics. 


blood  r  lp(ais  vomiting.] 


Haematemesis 

.    1'.   Gr.  vifM-r 

1800  M 

.iliar  to  the-  female  sex.     1894 

Haematkerm,  hem-  mi),  /.ool.   [f. 

'iieously 
f.   Gr.  alpa   blood  ^ce  1I.LUA-)  -t  Sipp-iis  warm.j 


HJEMATITE. 

A    warm-blooded    animal.     So    Hfemathe'rmal, 
Hremathe  rmons  au'js..  belonging  to  the  ha:m.i- 
thenns  ;  warm-blooded. 
1847  CKAIU,  llcmatherms.     1886  Sy.i.  Sac.  Lex.,  /. 

«.     1889  L'.nt.  J>iit.,  11,-inathcriltal,  hxniatheniuil. 

Haemathorax,  erron.  form  of  H.KMUTHOKAX. 
Haematic,  hematic  {h/martik),  a.  and  sb. 

[ad.  (ir.  alfuiTitt-us,  f.  alfna,  atfiar-  blood.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  blood,    b. 
Containing  blood,  sanguineous.     C.  Acting  upon 
the  blood,     d.  Of  a  blood-red  colour  {fyd.  Soc. 
Lex.). 

1854  in  MA'.M.  A'.r/<«.  Lex.  1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet. 
.Mcii.  Termini*!.,  SfaM*l*i£..*  ttam  applied  to  haematic 
remedies  when  such  remedies  impoverish  the  blood.  1871 
1'LASLKt  O'-ar.  Tumours  42  lioinel  divides  simple  cysts.  . 
into  the  'hydatic' . .  the  serous  or '  ascilic ';  and  the  '  hematic' 
(sanguineous)  or  purulent,  but  not  gelatinous.  l88a  Lancet 
I.  316  Haematic  crises.  1886  .V)-,/.  .s«-.  L,\r.,  I  lunatic 
acid,  a  substance  obtained . .  when  carbonised  blood  is  heated 
to  redness  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  residue  treated 
with  alcohol. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  medicine  that  acts  upon  the  blood. 
1854-67  C.  A.  HARMS   J'ict.  .'/.</.   Terminal.  s.v.,  Ha> 

inatics  act  as  restoratives  when  they  enrich  the  blood.  < 
spanaemics  when  they  impoverish  it.     1881  G.  L,  CARRICK 
Koumiss  if'i  It  is  an  excellent  hannatic. 

2.  Hseraatics  :  That  branch  of  physiology  or 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  blood. 

1854  in  MAVM:  E.rfos.  Ltx.     1886  in  Syii.  Soc.  Lex. 

Haematid  (hrmatid,  he'm-V  [f.  Gr.  alpaT- 
lilo.'d  +  -n>.]  A  red  blood-corpuscle. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aiiim.  Life  335  Blood- 
corpuscles  or  haematids.  Il'id.  353. 

II  Hee  matidro-sis,hgemathidrosis.  /'<;/« 
[f.  H.KMATO-  +  Gr.  fSpwais  sweating.]  A  sweating 
of  blood  ;  effusion  of  sweat  mixed  with  blood. 

1854  in  MAYNE  E.vpos.  Le.r.     1876  DUNKING  Dis.  Skii. 
Hiumatidrosis   is  known  also  by  the  names,  haimidrosis, 
ephidrosis  cruenta,  and  bloody  sweats. 

Haematin,    hematin     (hrmatin,     hem-. 

Llieni.     [mod.  f.  Gr.  aiftar-  blood  + -IN.] 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  H.KMATOXYLIN. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDKEN  Cheat.  Anal.  287  Hematin  is  the 
colouring  matter  of  logwood.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  92  A  peculiar  principle,  called  Ha;matin. 

2.  A    bluish-black   amorphous    substance    with 
metallic  lustre,  obtained  from  red  blood-corpuscles, 
in  which  it  exists  as  a  constituent  of  hemoglobin. 

1845  (.'..  E.  DAY  tr.  Sfr/tou's  Aniin.  Chan.  I.  5  Protein, 
and  its  various  modifications — gelatin,  bilin,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  metamorphosis — haematin,  urea,  uric  acid,  i\ic. 
1881  WATTS  /'/,.'.  ("A,-;;/.  VIII.  920  Hemoglobin  is  resolved 
by  the  action  of  iodine  into  hzemalin  and  globulin. 

Hence  Hsemati'uic  a.,  of  or  relating  to  hsmatin 
(sense  2)  ;  sb.,  a  medicine  which  increases  the 
amount  of  haematin  in  the  blood.  Hse:matino'- 
ineter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
hrcmatin  in  the  blood  ;  so  Hse  matinome  trie  a., 
relating  to  such  measurement.  ||  Hse:matinu-ria  : 
see  quot.  1886  (now  called  famoglobmuria). 

1855  A.  B.  GARROD  Mut.  Med.  led.  6)  83  All  the  preparations 
of  iron  appear  to  act  as  blood  restorers  or  harmatinics.    1876 

ioLOW  Mat.  Med.  (18791  117  Iron  is  .sjiurgi  ; 
regards  haematinic  effects.  1885  STIRLING  tr.  Latufois" 
H urn.  Pkysiol.  I.  25  In  the  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  or 
hannatinometer.  1879  J.  K.  REYNOLDS  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  468 
The  existence  of  hamatinuria  indicates  an  excessive  de- 
composition of  blood  corpuscles.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lf.i:, 
f/.ni/iitimtria,  the  passing  of  urine  containing  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  without  the  corpuscles. 

t  Hae'matiiie,  a.  Obs.     [ad.  Gr.  alptrar-et  of 

blood,  bloody,   f.  alfiar-  blood  :    see  -INE.]     Ke- 
sembling  blood  ;  blood-red. 

1658  G.  STAKKKY  Pyrotechny  xii.  52  The  red  is  the 
Hematine  tiiiLturc. 

II  Haema'tinou,  -iuum.  [Gr.  al^artvov,  L. 
htematinum,  adj.  in  neuter  sing.  '  resembling 
blood,  blood-red  ' :  see  prec.]  A  red  glass  found 
in  ancient  mosaics  and  ornamental  vases. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  K  ,/i'«iw;,  akindof  redGlass, 

ily  made  into  Dishes.     1861  C.  \\  .  KING  Ant.  Gems 

(1866)  74  An  entirely  red,  opaque  sort,  called  Haematinon. 

Haematite,  hematite  .  ht-matait.  h/~'m-). 
Min.  Formerly  also  in  Lat.  form  haematites 

bfm&tai-ttz).     Also  6-7  em-.     The  spelling  licin- 

is  usual  in  commercial  and  economic  use.     [ad.  L. 

v  ,   Gr.  tuVmriTTjs  (sc.  Xiflos)  lit.  blood-like 

stone,  i.  alfiuT-  blood  :  see  -ITE.]     Native  sesqui- 

oxide  of  iron  (Fe2O3),   an   abundant   and  widely 

distributed    iron   ore,   occurring    in  various   forms 

'lline,  massive,  or  granular; ;  in  colour,  red, 

reddish-brown,   or    blackish   with    a   red   streak. 

SoiiK-'.nm,  distinguished  as  reJ  hitmatite  :  el. 

<*•    "543  1 1.  Stanf.)Ofthe 

matites.       1601    HDI.IANU    /"liny    II.   587   T'he 

»dllS 

•lliilis,  is  a  reddish  Stone. 

'8u   :  I  >,<:  purest    iron   is 

madeli  ;.;.,„  wit|,ch... 

P.     1608  To  llalvacensis 

•'..',  .  iv  madi: 

nl.      1630    1-    T\',lt>i;   (\\":Li,.:r    I1,)    II  A:*. 
:  1688    R.     I  I'll. Ml 

H-nch 
blood,   for  that  it  sloppeth  the    .  '.'-ing.     1849 
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MIIRCHISON  Siluria  xix.  463  Chromate  of  iron,  hematite, 
and  magnetic  iron-ore.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  dcog.  xxxv. 
11878)  596  Rich  depurits  lit"  lu-ematite. 

b.  Brawn  htUttOfitt  '.  a  mineral  of  a  l>rmvn  01 
brownish-yellow  colour,  consisting  of  liyui  sited 
sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  also  called  limonite. 

1805-17  R.  JAMKSON  Chat-.  Min.  (cd.  3)  230  Reniform 
brown  hematite.  1843  For,  I  LOCK  Gcol.  i  •  nrthy 

brown  hematite.     1879  Caittlll  I'fJin.  l-.d-ic.  I.  1  1  brown 
i  c  or  hneiiKiti:  ntially  of  three  equivalents 

ot'w.itei  united  to  two  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
C.   attl'ib. 

1861  Loud.  Rn:  16  Feb.  167  We  find  the  Whitehaven 
district  yjehlin:;  annually  upwards  of  400,000  tons  ..  of 
hematite  iron  ore.  1872  \V.  S.  SvMONDS  AY,  .  RtH  ^  x.  392 
At  Llantrissant  in  Glamorganshire  there  are  haematite  iron 
ores.  1891  Daily  Xi'n'S  iq  J;m.  •-!,('  A  number  of  the  best  pig 
iron  makers,  .particularly  hematite  producers. 

Hence  Hsemati'tiform,  hem-,  a.,  having  the 
form  of  haematite. 

1801  BOURNON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  180  Variety  5.  Hema- 
titiform. 

Haematitic,  hem-  (hemati-tik,  hfm-),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  t  -it'.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  haematite. 

1796  KlBWAN  E/fm.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  165  Essential  to  all 
hamiatitic  ores.  1849  MURCHISOM  Silurht  xiii.  321  Spothose 
and  hematitic  iron-ores.  1849  DANA  C.fol.  i.v.  11850)  469 
Argillaceous  and  hematitic  iron.  1860  HAIRD,  etc.  /'mA 
A'.  Atncr.  527  It  never,  .has  the  haematitic  tint. 

So  t  Hremati'tical  a.     prec.   Ol>s. 

1805  tl.  BARRY  Orkney  Isl.  (1808)  271  They  found 
ha-matitical  iron  ore. 

Hsemato,  liemato-  (h;"mato,  hematc),  before 
a  vowel  haemat-,  hemat-,  -  (  ir.  al^nra-,  com- 
bining form  of  alfjia,  al^ar-  blood,  freely  used  in 
Greek,  and  in  many  modern  scientific  terms,  chiefly 
in  physiology  and  medicine.  (Several  of  these  have 
shorter  forms  in  HiEMO-,  q.v.) 

(The  spelling  hzmato-  is  more  usual  in  Great  Britain  ; 
hetriatc-  is  favoured  in  U.S.) 

Hfemato'blc.  Hiemato'bions  artjs.  [mod.L. 
hivinatobiuni,  a  parasite  living  in  the  blood,  f.  Gr. 
0ios  life],  living,  as  a  parasite,  in  the  blood. 
Hoe  matocatha  rtic  a.  [see  CATHARTIC],  having 
the  quality  of  purifying  the  blood.  ;Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  ii<54\  Hwmatocliro'me  [Gr.  x/™/*0 
colour],  a  red  colouring  matter  developed  in  some 
Protozoa  at  a  certain  stage  of  existence.  Hse:ma- 
tocryal  a.  [fir.  Kpvos  cold,  frost],  belonging  to 
the  Hit'niatocrya  or  cokl-blooded  Vertebrata. 
Hce:matocyanin  =  II.orocYANTN  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1854).  Hse-matocyst,  Ha^matocystis, 
a  cyst  containing  blood.  Hse'matocyte  [Gr. 
KUT-OS  cell],  a  blood-corpuscle;  hence  Hse  mato- 
cyto'jneter,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  blood-corpuscles,  =  H.EMOCYTOMETER 
(Dunglison  Lcx.'\.  Haa  matodyna'mics,  -dyna- 
nio'meter  see  H.EMU-).  Hse  matoga'stric  a. 
(see  H«MO-)  ;  (Mayne,  1854^..  ||  Hse  matoge  nesis 
[see  GENESIS],  the  formation  of  blood.  Hoe  ina- 
toge'nic  a.,  relating  to  haematogcnesis  :  also  - 
next.  Haemato'genous  a.,  having  its  origin  in 
the  blood,  f  Haemato-g'iioniist  [(  .r.  -yvuinr;  means 
of  knowing]  (see  quot.).  Hsemato  graphy  [see 
-GRAPUY],  a  description  of  the  blood  (Mayne, 
1854).  HsB'inatolytic  a.  (see  H.KMO-X  &.&•- 
matopathology  (see  quot.  \  Hsemato'phagoiis 
a.  [Gr.  -(payos  eating],  feeding  upon,  or  living  in, 
blood.  i|  Hse  matophi-lia  =  H.KMOPHILIA  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.).  ||  Hse^matopho-'bia  ~  H.KMOPHOBIA 
(Dunglison,  1X57  ).  Hse-iuatophy^te  [(ir.  -pv-ruv 
plant],  a  vegetable  parasite  inhabiting  the  blood 
(Syd.  Sof.  Lex.  1886).  ||  Hse^matopoie'sis  [Gr. 
woiyats  making],  the  formation  of  blood.  Hoe  mato- 
poie'tic  a.,  pertaining  to  hsematopoiesis  ,,Mayne 
1854  ':.  Hoe'matosco  pe,  Hssmato'scopy.  Has  - 
matospe-ctroscope  (see  quots.\  Has:matosti'- 
biite  Min.  [I,.  slibitim  antimony],  an  antimoni- 
ate  of  manganese  and  iron,  the  grains  of  which  in 
thin  sections  appear  blood-red.  Hae  matothe'rnirvl 
a.  [Gr.  Sip/tos  warm],  warm-blooded  =  H.EMATHKH- 
MAL.  Hsematotho  'rax  (see  quot.  1876).  ||  Hae  - 
matozo  on  (pi.  -zo'a  ">  [Gr.  (Siov  animal],  an 
animal  parasite  inhabiting  the  blood  (Mayne.  J  ^54); 
hence  Ha^matozo'an  •  prec.  ;  Hse'matozo'ic  a., 
of  or  peitaining  to  a  linjmatozoon. 

1888  ROU.F:STON  &  JACKSON-  Anim.  /-//;•  844  When  the  green- 

coloured  organism  passes  into  a  rt.-sliii^  phase  ..  it>  colour 

'/s  to  red,  owinK  to  the  formation  of  haematochrome 

..ffat.  i866Hxmato  ••iiiata- 

thtrmtil}.     1854   M  Lex.,  Haima.tocystis  .  .  a 

hydatiil.  or  cyst  •  untainii.  iiiatocyst/    1876  tr. 

0*1  Ceil.  1'atliol.  506  Cyst  from  blood- 

vessels, especially  veins  ..  hznwtocyttid  1-1.  r- 

matogcnic  icterus.     1881  Sd.  Amcr.  12  Mar   161/3  t'or  the 

dy^'  rasic  or  haematogenic  onL'jn  nf  l:t-JL;ht's  disease.      1866 

'NT  I'riuc.  Mfii.  (1880)  80  Icterus,  as  thus  induced  by 

changes  in  the  Hood  itself,  is  called  li.f  !88o 

J.    \V.      1.  1  r,(;     Silt     22g       I  j65I 

BIGGS  AV?<'  Dis/>.  p  234  These  Hematcvnomists  or  diviners 
by  th-  la's  in  the  hlottd.  1886  \yi/.  .\<><  . 


Hafmatolytic,  having  power  to  diminish  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  1881  Hi'xi.rv  in  Xcitin;-  No.  613, 
347  This  modern  humoral  pathology  wa  lilood- 

Patll'  ill  .  ,  .  f.'.'.t., 

I  i. Kid-catnip  ;    ai'piicil     tu    ti:  -M-     insects 
\vhii:h  seek  the  blood  of  animals  fur  thvii  SUM< 
flea  . ,  hematophagous.       1886    \r</.    .s',», .    /  (.r.,    //  i 

I'lied    to    an    I  I  1&S4   MAYNK 

A'.T/L'.V.  /.'-f.,  ffiftnatofoi 

blood;  Mood-male  in:_;.     187611'.  ll'tigm-r^  i  :'<•//.  /Vr/', 
Consecutive  chan_:i  .  flij.;t.-s- 

tion,  respiration,  etc.     1886  .S>(/.  Soc.  /,cp.r.,  / 
an    instrument    invented    by    Hermann    to    regulate    the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  the  diluted  blood  when  examined 
by  the  spectroscope.     1887  Jrnl.  R.   Microsc.  Soc.  Ser.  n. 
VI  1. 470  The  determination  of  the  quant  it  •  i;lobin 

by  instruments  i.all<    :  •     •  *  opes. 

1854  MAVNI':  A'.:/V.v.  /.,-  r.,  //  ru;,t't).\'  <>/•/',',  ici  m 
examination  of  the  blood;  hematoscopy.  1887  yrttL  R. 
K,  -V<v.  Ser.  it.  \'II.  47. >  1  !\rt>iatt->$iofy  .  .  a  new 
i.oscopic  method  of  analysing  the  blood.  1866  OWI:N 
Anal.  ]'rrtcbr.  1.  7  Vertebrates  mi^ht  lx:  primarily  tli\ided 
.  .into  Hvmatothcrmal,  having  the  four -chambered  heart, 
spongy  lungs,  hot  blood,  and  H.rmatocryal,  bavin 
perfect  breathing  organs,  less  complex  heart,  with  cold 
blc-od.  1852  J.  MlLLBR  Pract.  Siirg.  xxv.  (ed.  2!  315  Blood 
accumulating  within  the  pleural  cavity,  may  compress  the 
lung,  and  constitute  a  dangerous  hajmato-thorax.  1876  tr. 
Wagner's  Gen.  I'athol.  212  By  hiematothorax  is  understood 
hsemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavities. 

Hsematoblast  (hrmiUblaist).   [seeH^KATO- 

and  -BLAST.]  a.  Phys.  Name  given  by  Haycm 
to  certain  yellowish  or  greenish  disks,  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  blood-corpuscles,  found  in  the  blood 
of  viviparous  Vertebrata  ;  also  called  blood- flatcs, 
b.  Embryol.  Name  given  by  \Yissozky  to  cells 
of  the  rnesoderm  from  which  the  first  blood- 
corpuscles  and  blood-vessels  originate.  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lc.v.'} 

1876  tr.  iragncr's  C,,-n.  PatlioL  525  The  first  rudimentary 
masses  of  these  cells.  Heitxmann  calls  them  hcematoblasts. 
1880  Times  13  Sept.  4/6  Oxygen  . .  increases  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  and  of  hematoblasts,  and  the  richness  of  the 
former  in  hemoglobin.  1883  American  VI.  398  The 
relation  of  the  hematoblasts  to  coagulation. 

Hence  Hsematobla'stic  a. 

1882  Lancet  II.  146  The  head  of  the  coasulum  . .  contains 
in  the  centre  a  prolongation  of  the  viscid  tiEematoblastic 
material. 

Haematocele,  hem-  (hf-mat^/;!).  Path.  [f. 
HVEMATO-  +  Gr.  KT]\rjy  tumour,  CELK.]  A  tumour 
containing  extravasnted  blood. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Hsematoce'lc,  a  Tumour  turgid  with 
Blood.  1783  POTT  Chirurg.  ll'ks.  II.  38,;.  1877  E^BICHBEN 
Surg.  (1895)  II.  1246  By  Haematocele  is  meant  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  connexion  with  the  testicle  or  spermatic 
cord.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  218  Hxmato- 
cele,  usually  follows  upon  some  strain  or  injury. 

Hse  inato-crystalliu.  Chem.  [f.  II.KMATO- 
+  CRYSTALLIX.]  a.  The  special  form  of  CRYSTAL- 
LIN  or  GLOBULIN  found  in  the  blood -corpuscles,  b. 
'A  name  given  to  haemoglobin  when  it  is  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  condition'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.,  I!xma*o-i  /  vsftillin,  a  crystal- 
line substance  obtained  from  blood.  It  has  the  cnm|.o  i- 
tlon  of  the  albuminoids,  and,  if  quite  pure,  would  probably 
be  colourless.  1872  J.  H.  IJKNXKTT  /<  .  i.  31 

According  to  Hoppe-Soyler  and  Stokes  h;r.mato-a -y •-taliin 
in  the  blood  in  two  forms.     1878  KINGZKTT  Anim. 
Client.  30  There  ar-  niatucrystal- 

line  as  a  distinct  chemical  individual  of  probably  greater 
comjilex  constitution  than  fibrin. 

Hsemato-glo'buliii.  Chem.  [$vt  hsematiiw- 

glohnlin,  f.  H^EMATIN  +  GLOBULIN",  as  being  com- 
]>osed  of  the  two.]  The  colouring  matter  of  the  red 
corpusclesof  the  blood  ;  also  called  Hsematoglo1- 
Wn :  now  usually  shortened  to  H.KMOCLOBTN. 

18450.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Chem.  I.  43  According 
to  Berzelius,  the  heematoglobulin  of  human  blood  contains 
100  parts  of  globulin  and  5-3  of  h.i-inatin.  1858  Tiu:nu:i{rM 
Urine  235  Blood-casts  may  give  up  their  h;umatoglobuline. 

1867  J.  MABSHALL  (^m-in..^  PhysioL  \     '  .  Th'.;  compuucd 
formed  by  tli'.-se  two  .substances  [i.e.  luematin  or  hajnnn  and 
:;:i]  nanu'd   h;t;mato-glol>uliii  has  a  ^I'eat  tendency  to 
crystallize  even  in  blood  simply  set  aside. 

llceniatoid,  heill-  (hrmatoii.1.  he'm-),  a.  [ad. 
(ir.  o2/iaro«84$ blood-like :  see  H.KMATo-aml  -din.] 
a.  Resembling  blood  ;  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  blood,  b.  Consisting  of  hrematoidin. 

1840  R.  I.TSTON  AVtv;/.  Snrg.  I.  (ed.  2)  176  There  a;> 
tainly  few  h;tmatoiil   fungi.      1854  Jo\i  s  tv  Sn  v.  l\itlwt. 
Ana't.  (1874)  262  The  hajmatoid  ci-y^aK   arc  occasionally 
fnii iul    in  apoplectic  clots.     1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
I.  121  Wfu-n  a  soft  cancer  is  filled  with  blood  it  is  kin. 
a  *  heematoid  variety  \ 

Hsematoi'din,  hem-.  Chem.   [f.  prec.  +  -i\.] 

How  or  yellowish-red  ciysinliine  substance 
found  in  exlrava^ated  blood  ;  by  some  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  bilirubin. 

1855  tr.  U'cdVs  Path,  Hist.   \\.  i.  115  not?,  Vin  ho\v.  ,rc- 

tlicm  av  composed  mainly  of  a  new  <  <  >!•  •!• 
whirli    '  .•/untoidiu.     1863  Syd.  Soc.    • 

After  the  chlorofon,;  ited,  btaiiiifnl  crysials  of 

U-ft.      1885  tr.  Landois1  Ihtm,  /'-, 
1.  36  H  *  m  found  in  the  urine. 

Ksematoiii  -  ''hem.  [Differentiated 

from  hwmatin.]  A  derivative  of  haemoglobin  con- 
taining no  iron. 

1876  tjnaitt's   Elcm.  Anat.  (ed.   8)   II.   27  '1 

a  i  ids  upon  ha:  in  at  in  is  to  sc  pa  rate  tin.1  ii  on  anil  to  tr.i: 
the  sir  ,  i-maioin  (acid-brcmatin). 


Hsematology  ,li/"inatf'Tod,^i,.  [f.  H/EMATO-  + 
-LOGY.]  That  branch  of  animal  physiology  which 
relates  to  the  Mood. 

1811  !  -\iofogy.  .the  doctrine  of  the 

blood.  1857  in  DL  N^.I  IMJN  Med.  Lex.  440. 

Hence  Hre  matolo  glcal  a.,  relating  to  hrcmato- 
logy.  Mayne  /.'.ryV • . 

II  Hsematoma  hmialJi'-ma,.  Path.  Also  in 
anglicized  form  he'matome.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  type 
*at^(iTOj^a,  n.  of  product,  f.  al^aro-ttv  to  turn  into 
blood.]  *  A  bloody  tumour  or  fungus;  a  swelling 
containing  blood1  (Syi/.  Sot~.  /.t"\.  . 

1847-9  Toi>n  L'ycl.  Anat.  IV.  i  i ,  then 

a  fibiinous  mam.. arising  from  IM  monliage.  1854  MAYNL 
os.  Lex.  s.v.,  A  hematome,  1876  tr.  /(W:.':,- 

Patltol.-2\-2.  Blood-tumors,  blood-boils,  Hitimatomata.  Ibid. 
218  A  hemorrhage  under  the  surface,  especially  of  cuticular 
organs  is  called  ha;rnatoma  or  blood-boil. 

Hence    Hsemato  matous    a  ,    of  the    nature    of 
,    or  affected  with  hrematoma  (Syd.  Sat:.  Lex.  \ 

1886  Med.  ^"'"ti's  XI. IX.  536  There  were  harmatomatous 
efflorescences  in  both  dural  sacs. 

Hsematoiueter,  hem-  (hnn&tpintax).  [See 
H.KMATO-  and  -MKTKH.]  a.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  blood  =  hivmoifyna- 
mometer  (see  H^EMO-).  b.  An  instrument  for 
numbering  the  blood-corpuscles.  .So  Hsemato  - 
nietry,  the  nuiner.il ion  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

1854  MAVNI;  J\.vfos.  7-c.r.,  Hcmaiomcter..Hematonietry. 

HsematOSe    fhrmat^s),    a.       [f.    Gr.    ai/iar- 

blood      -osi;.]      full  of  blood  ;  full-blooded. 
1865  Inti-ll.  Observ.  No.  43.  65  The  raw  meat  is  su; 


to  have  a  reconstituent  action,  and  the  alcohol  a 
effect  on  the  bematose. 

Haematosiii,     hem-     ihe-m-, 
Chem.     [a.  !'.  hcmatosine  (Chevreul,  i8i4),irreg. 
f.  Gr.   ai'/iaTOs,  genitive  of  alpa  blood  +  -IN.]   = 

IT.KMATTX  2. 

1834  <rVf\/\-  Study  Med.  Ced.  4)  I.  550  note,  Pure  oxygen 
gas  will  heighten  the  red  colour  of  hematosine.  1878  A. 
HAMILTON  fferv.  Dis.  77  The  Cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  was.  .more  or  less  colored  by  ha:matosm. 

;  Haematosis  l]/iiiaU'"-sis).  [med.  or  mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  atfAarcaffts  (^Galen  ,  f.  af/iartf-fip  to  make  into 
blood.]  a.  The  formation  of  blood,  esp.  of  blood- 
cor[iuscles  ;  sanguification,  b.  '  An  old  term  for 
haemorrhage.'  c.  The  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  . 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Hematosis,  Sanguification,  or  turning 
into  Blood.  1727-51  CHAMBERS C^f/.,  Haematosis .  .the action 
whereby  the  chyle  is  converted  into  blood.  1811  HOOPEK  Mt'd. 
Diet.,  Hit'matosiS)  an  hxmorrhage  or  flux  of  blood.  1866  A. 
FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  165  The  interruption  of  the  function 
ofhaematosis  in  the  portion  of  lung  affected.  1879-89  }.  M. 
DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  ll''<wt,-n  xvii.  (ud.  4),  Its  return  to  regu- 
larity seems  to  bring  with  it  a  healthy  nxmatosU. 

Haeinatoxyliu,  hem-  hrmat^-ksilin).  Chem. 
[f.  mod.  13ot.  L.  hn-matoxylon,  -urn  logwood  (f. 
II.KMATO-  +  £v\ov  wood)  +  -IX.]  A  crystalline 
substance  (C]6H14O6  obtained  from  logwood ; 
colourless  when  pure,  but  affording  fine  red,  blue, 
and  purple  dyes  by  the  action  of  alkalis  and 
oxygen  ;  its  aqueous  solution  also  affords  a  fluid 
used  for  staining  vegetable  tissues. 

1847  CRAIG,  Hx)naioxylinc  ..  the  colouring  matter  of.. 
Logwood.  1876  tr.  Ilfai,rtt>-r$  Gen.  Pntliol.  317  The  calcified 
parts  are  not  colored  by  carmine,  but  are  colored  blue  by 
nsematoxylin.  i88z  VINES  Sachs"  Hot.  947  The  net-work 
readily  stains  with  hajmatoxylin,  but  the  fluid  remains 
colourless. 

Hence  Hsematoxy  lie  a.,  derived  from  hsema- 

toxylin. 

1892  G.  S.  WOOOHEAD  Pract.  Path.  ii.  (ed.  3)  81  Hxmat- 
oxylic  glycerine  is  prepared  by  adding  a  saturated  solution 
of  ha:mato.\ylin  to  glycerine  saturated  with  potash  alum. 

II  Haematnria  (hfmatiu  ria).  Path.    ff.  IU:- 

AIAT.I-  -i-  UUA.]    The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine. 

1811  in  HOOPKR  Med.  Hid.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  I, 
401 'i  An  old  man  subject  to  hajmaiuria.  1886  A.  I'l  i\t 
Pin;..  Med.  (1880)  920  Haematuria,  or  bloody  urine,  i 
in  variou^  di-^'.ase.s.  1894  li'fstw.  C,a..  -jy  June  \!-2  The 
.Ui'cat  piaguc  [at  Uganda]  is  h;t:maturia  or  'black-water' 
fever,  which,  .kills  20  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

IK  nee  Hsemattrric  a.,  peitaiaiug  to,  character- 
ized by,  or  affected  with  hrematuria. 

1866  A.  FI.INT  Prim.    Med.    1880)^23  Haematuric  inttr- 
mittent  fever  or  miasmatic  ha< •maturia.      1895   Daily 
i  M  i   t.  6/fi  I  l;niiatiii-ic  fc\'cr  ain1    "  -ar  to  be  the 

prevailing  curses  of  U, 

Haera.au  to  graph,  (hrmj't^graf).    [f.  H.I-M  »- 

+  AuxocKAi'H.]     The  apparatus  used  in  tracing 

the  pulse-curve  obtained  by  opening  an  artery  and 

allowing  the  stream  of  blood  to  strike  against  a 

roll  of  paper  moving  in  front  of  it.     Hence  13.se- 

mantogra'phic,  a. ;  Hsemauto^grapliy,  the  opera 

tion  of  rcc»rding  the  pulse-curve  in  this  way. 

1885  STIRI.IXC  tr.  f. audits'  Hum.  Physiol.  1. 135  Hasmau- 

•  iy.    //'/(/.  136  H.tmautograj  terior 

-,\  tery  of  a  large  dog.     1886  , .,  H;nnait~ 

•/y.      The    tracing  . .  clost'l  ,  a    sphygmo- 

^r.iphic  tracil  •   jirimaiy  wavr,  ad--  • 

, . I  falling  line. 

Hseniic  h7  mik  ,  a.  [Ar'niUnry  !".( ir.  «fy-u  blood 
+  -ic  :  the  ctvmolii^ical  wmd  being  1 1  .KMATIC.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  U>  ih 


H^EMORRHAGIOTJS. 


to  -  'hing  caused  by  .-. 

:  the  blood. 

••ase '.      1875 
• 
wor 

Haeinin   hi-min  .     O".v/v.     [i.  Gr.  m^-a  +  -IN. 
differentiated  in  form  from  the  regul.i: 
cd   crystalline    sub.stance   obi 
blood,  containing  ha-matin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

1857  -'.f-r.     1865  V- 

1 I  f  1881 

of  fccnutir. 

. 

1893   M  • 
comp 

Haemo-,  hemo-    h/ma,  herno" ,  before  a  vowel 
haeru-,  hem-  htm,]  r.ai/i-,  shortened 

:i'iTo-  Il.KMAT"-.  combining  form  of  ai'^a 
blood :    cf.    Gr.    alfwnvrrjy  =  aluaToirurrjs   blood- 
drinker,  ai/jioppayifi   H.KM  •UHIU'.K.      Many  v. 
in  h,vmo-  occur  also  in  the  fuller  form  I 

l*e:t    improperly   written 

kfrtna. ',  A  few  in  which  this  spelling  prevails  will  be  found 
in    their  alphabet:  the    rc-t    are   rntt-red   here 

under  the  r:i  .1.    As  regards  the  sp. 

kar-  and  kf-  see  note  v  v.  f  \ 

Hse  mochronie  rron.A;r«<z-[Gr. \puipa 

colour],  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood     H.EMO- 
IN;  hence  Hse  mochromo  meter,  'an  appa- 
ratus for  calculating  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in 
a  liquid  by  comparison  with  a  standard  solution  of 
normal   colour'     Syd.   Sot.   Lex.  .      HSJ  mocoele 
[dr.  xot\oi  hollow.  K>.iAi'ri  canty],  the  body- 
cavity  of  an  arthropod  or  mollusc,  analogous  to 
the  coelome  of  a  vertebrate.     Has  mocyto'meter 
::.  Aa-ma-):  seequots.  and  H.KMATO-.   Hse  mo- 
dromo  meter  (also  shortened  -dro'meter  .  -dro'- 
mogrraph  [Gr.  Spu/io?  course:  see-Mrm:,  -IMIAHI], 
instruments    for    measuring    and    registering    the 
velocity  of  the  blood-current.     Hse  modyna  rules 
[see  DYNAMICS],  '  the  science  of  the  forces  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  the  hlood '  (Syd.  Sor. 
Lex.).     Hremodynamo  meter  (erron.  li:rni. 
instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 
Heemoffa  stric  a.  (erron.  hinna-     [see  GASTKIC], 
belonging  to,  or  characterized  by.  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  stomach.     Homogenetic    -il.^.'in.  t 
(erron.  h:nna-    [sc-e  GINITIC],  blood-prodociog. 
Haemoglo  bulin  Clitm.-  H.EMOOI.OBIN.     Haemo- 
lytic   -li'tik   a.  [Gr.  XUTIKOS  loosening,  dissolving], 
destructive  of  the  blood  or  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Haemopathology,  the   pathology  of  the  blood. 
Haemopoie-tic  (see  H.IMAT<>-\     Hue  moscope,  an 
apparatus  for  examining  the  blood  ;    so  Hsemo  - 
•copy  (erron.  hpma-},  examination  of  the  blood  : 
see    H.EMATO-.      Hsemospa  stic    [(Jr.    mmmutfa 
drawing,  absorbing],  a.   having   the   property  of 
drawing  blood  to  a  part,  as  a  cupping-glass  :  sf>. 
something  having  this  property  (Dunglison,  is;;  . 
Haemotachometer      -takp-mftDj).    erron.    kx'ma- 
[Gr.  Ta\os  speed,  velocity :  see  -MKII.K],  an  instru- 
ment  for   measuring   the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
current  ;  so  Hse  motacho'metry,  the  measurement 
of  this.     Hsemotho-rax  (see  H^MATO-  .     Haemo- 
trophy   -I'-ltofi   [(Jr.  -rpcapla  nourishment],  'c 
of  sanguineous  nourishment'  (Dunglison). 
1881  Krit.  Mid.  Jrnl.  II.  1005  Two 'New    Ha-machro- 
18 .  .    Jr,,l.  MiC'-osc.  ,SV.  XXVIII.  ;34(Cent) 
The  hiefnoocek  is  divided  into  five  main  <.h.-unb<:i  s.     1877 
W.   K.  t;.  /   798  The  1,  r-  con- 

of  an    appar.  \imately    the 

number   of   curpu  ;ne    of 

blood.     1879  —  in   Ir.ins.  Clin.  lining 

with    the  b  ,    the  corpusr  "f  the 

blood.     1894  Qunin's  I.   763   The  h 

meter  may      be  employe 

ricbnca  of  milk  or  other  liquid*  1888.'  \\1V. 

97/2  Chauv,  ..,1  their  hzmadrom 

1857  '' 
- 

haped 
1 1 1 .-, 
••  harmodrotn' 

1857 

. .  made  with  the 

>372  ;.  I 

1886  >n  the 

V.   386 
The  | 

{'""<  •    >8r  ;fihc 

blood  in  hzmogl. 

obst;, 

by    m 
ittrj  }     M  • 

•--• 

t"d  on 
the  principle  ,,f  ,|,c  curt, 


the  amount  of  deviation  of  a  pendulum,  the  free 
sely  in  the  stream.    1857  l> 

v.      1864   T. 

morr) 

Haemocyaiiin,  henio-  h/m.  /;<;«. 

hcema-.      [.Sic   H.KJIO-  and  CVAXIN.] 

\  blue  colouring  matter  which  has  been  found 

in  human  blood,   b.  A  substance  containing  copper, 

bin.,  "d  and  colourless  when  deoxi 

found  normally  in  the  blood  of  some  invertebrates. 

1845  G.  K.  I>AV  t  .  r  [.  4;   H;tm;i- 

^    matter.  h:i  !  '  d   by 

11  in  healthy  blood.    1885  STIRLING  tr.  Landois'  Hitni. 

1-.-  crabs  the  blood  is 

'  e  of  a  colouring  matter  (Hicmo- 

Haemoglobin,  hemo-  h/niogl^-'bin'1.   Chun. 
[Shortened  from  U.KMATM-I:  [.oiuux.]    Tin- colour- 
matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
w  Inch  serves  to  convey  oxygen  to  tin-  tissues  in  the 
circulation  ;  it  is  n  solid  sut^tance.  resolvable  into 
h:cmatin  and  globulin  ;  when  oxidized  p.\yh:\'iiio- 
globin"  it  has  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  is  ciystal- 
li/.able.     r  ormerly  called  crtiorin,  lufmato^lobiilin. 
:>/<// !in .  h;i  inatoglolnii . 

1869  .  itH     -i.L\i(\ 

of  hicmoelobin  may  by  calculation  be  approximately  esti- 
mated .is  i  2  to  i .  3.  1869-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  V  I.  352 
H;rnipgl?!'in,  f/ r»raf,\-i'rfiti,  this  substance  is  the  only 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals.  Ibid. 
351  Ha;moglotiin  is  the  only  ferruginous  constituent  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  187*  HUXLEY  I'liys.  iii.  65  Called  hxmo- 
:  from  its  readily  breaking  up  into  globulin  and 
h:tmatin.  1876  tr.  //  'agn^i  (',,  n.  I'atlwl.  310  Hajmoglobin 
..orl!  ni.  .consists  of  an  nlbtiineii  and  a  colour-  ' 

inu'  matter  ha;matin.     1886  .Vv,?1.  St>c.  l.f.i..  lL?iii<>glol'in .  .is 
i'l,  but  \\heii  combined  with  oxygen,  as  oxyliaitno- 
I,  crystallines   according    to   the    rhombic  system    in 
tt--tra!iedra,  .they  are   bluish   red  by 
transmitted  light,  scarlet  by  reflected  li^ht. 

Hence  ||  Hae  mogrlobinas  mia  f-rmia  Path.  [f. 
prec.  and  Gr.  OI/M  blood,  after  antemia,  etc.],  the 
presence  of  free  ha'tnoglobin  in  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood.  Hae^moglobini  ferons  a.  [see  -FEKOCS], 
containing  haemoglobin.  Hse:moglobino'meter 
[see  -Mr.TEii],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  blood  ;  whence  Ha3  mo- 
globino'metry,  the  measurement  of  this.  ||  HOB  - 
moglobinu  ria  (-iu-^ria  Path.  [Gr.  ovpov  uiine], 
the  presence  of  free  hemoglobin  in  the  urine; 
whence  Hse  moglobimrric  n.,  characterized  by 
haemoglobinuria. 

1885  W.  RrjiiKnrs  I'rin.  «t  Renal  Dis.  iv.  (ed.  4)  162  note, 
The  so-called  '  H^moglobinaemia '  which  precedes  the 
change  in  the  urine.  1886  Syd.  S  ;.-'£/«/>/;/- 

ht'"tia,  the  condition  in  which  haemoglobin  is  diflfused  into 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  as  occurs  in  some  cases  of  haemophilia 
1884  En,  .\  II.  3292  The  blood  fluid  is  often 


JOglo 

1887  ISri!.  .Mid.  Jrnl.  g  July  80  Ha;moglobtnometry.    1866 
\  "JOT  /  -80)923  A  pathological  condition 

of  the  blood  stands  in  an  immediate  causative  relation  to 
the  haemoglobintiria  in  this  affection.  1893  A.  DAVIDSON 
ffyfitm  $  Dis.  li'<irjit  Chtn.  tSi  Bilious  hxinoglobinuric 
is  met  with  in  .Madagascar,  Mauritius  ..  and  some 
parts  of  It:tly. 

Haemoid  ,h7-moid),  a.  =•  H.EMATOII>  a. 

1886  ^y<f.  S*C.  /.r.r.,  H&moid,  resembling  blood. 

Haemolymph  .h7-molimf'.  I'hysiol.  [f.  H.FMO- 
I.VMj'M.J  The  fluid,  analogous  to  blood  or  lymph, 
in  the  body-cavity  of  some  invertebrates. 

1885  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Eiuyct.  Hrit.  XIX.  432  'i  In  Eupo- 
lyvoa  the  crclom  is  very  capacious;  it  is  occupied  by  a 
coagtilable  hamolyroph  in  which  float  cellular  corpuscles. 

Hence  Hae  molympha  tic  <;.,  of  or 
hnemolymph,  or  to  a  circulatory  system  which  is 
differentiated  into  separate  blood-vascular  and 
lymphatic  systems. 

Hamometer  rhThymftsj).     [See  H.F.MO-  and 
i'..]     An    instalment   for   measuring   (a}  the 
quantity  of  blood  passing  through  a  vessel   in  a 
Ki« "  lie  pt  essiire  of  the  blood  (  =  hirmo- 

dynamomtter  ;  or    <    the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  ( =  hfrnoglobinom 

l87lRt-Tln min  /.,i.  1  j,ivc 

'iiiiTietu  invented  by  I.udwi 

quantity  of  blood  that  flows  tb;  i   i,,  a  given 

lime.    1886  Sy,t.  Sa, .  Lc.\..  .  ,'.,•„,„. 

..    1887  Jriil.K.  .!/.- 

luoglobin 
based  on  the  colorimetric  method. 

-i  Haemony  [•/(.  Gr.  ai'nuv  skilful, 

or  ttfJmnm  ]     Name  given  by  Milton 

to  n'1  plai.t  having  supernatural  virtues. 

_  1634  MILTON  (.>«»!  6 iS  He  tailed   it  Hjtmony,  an,! 

.tments,  mildew 

Haeiuophceir.  «;.  Also  hcema-. 

-phein.     [i i.  I.  Il.f.Mo-  +  i  .Ix 

The  orroiii  -  h:,ni,i-  follows   !•'.  h,'ina- 

f/u'nif.}     A  brow  nish  substance  found  in  the  blood 
eases  of  jaundice. 


1845  '  -in,  C  A  cm.  I.  40  The  ether 

takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  hajmapbein  associated  with 
fat.     1865  \\  III.   i   Hnnaflifin,  Blood- 

Hence  Htemophae  ic  a.,  characterized  by  or  con- 
taining hccmophsein. 
1880  J.  \\ .    I  ;   :.;  Bile  249  Himaphjeic  jaundice.     1886 

.,  H.tmapha.-ic  urine. 

Haemophilia  h/mofi-lia.hemo-^/'aM.  Rarely 
anglicized  naBuiophily  (h/m/i-lili).  [mod.L.,  f. 
II  '  M.I.  f  Gr.  i^.Ai'a  affection.  Cf.  Ger.  hamophilic, 
1828.]  A  constitutional  usually  hen-tlitary'i  ten- 
dency to  bleeding,  either  spontaneously  or  from 
very  slight  injuries;  hnemorihagic  diathesis. 

1854  J»NKS  iv.  SIKV.  Pa:  74)62  Ha-mophily 

appears  to  be  often  hereditary.  1864  ^yd.  S<>c.  )'?ur-frk. 
i  •;  Re[KHt  on  HamophOy.  1872  J.  \\'.  I.EC;G  (tit!,-  A 
Treatise  on  Haimophilia.  1879  KHOHY  I'rint.  MtJ.  4 
Haemophilia  is  . .  inherited  almost  exclusively  by  males, 
though  capable  of  transmission  through  imatTected  females. 
Hence  Heemophilic  -fi-lik  «.,  affected  with 
haemophilia. 

1864  Syit.  Sth\  }'t-ar-M\  124  The  h;i:mophilic  have  for  the 
most  part  a  soft  white  translucent  skin. 

Haemophobia  h/~mol>-bia  .  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  H.K.MU-  +  -PHOBIA,  after  hydrophobia  :  see  next.] 

I  car  or  horror  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Haemophobous  (h7m(>-f,yb3s  .  a.  rare.  [f. 
mod. I.,  hn'inophobus.  n.  Gr.  aipoipuBos  (Galen), 
f.  a'pa  blood  +  -<j>o@os  fearing.]  Afraid  of  blood, 
averse  to  bloodletting. 

1684  tr.   lionet's   Merc.  Cimipit.  vi.  188/1   Some  hxmo- 
phobous  Physicians  have  falsly  thought,  that  drinking 
water  was  a  Remedy  that  might  be  substituted  to  Bleeding. 

Hsemo'ptic,  hem-,  a.,  bad  form  of  H.EMOPTOIC. 

1854  in  MAYXI.  E.ifm.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Haemoptoe  (hitaurpteif  .  Path.    [A  corrupt 

or  erroneous  med.L.  form  of  same  derivation  as 
next.]    —  H.KMOPTTSIS. 
1727-51    CHAMBERS    Cycl.,    Hxmoptysis,    corruptly  also 


efficacy  in  heemoptoes.  1777  LIGHTFOOT  !•  lorti  Scctica  II. 
661  It  is  also  reconiniended  to  be  taken  internally,  .for  the 
haimoptoe.  1794-4  K.  DARWIN  Zomi.  (18011 II.  15  That  kind 
of  consumption  which  is  hereditary,  and  commences  with 
sli-b:  repeated  h;umoptoe.  tXnbtt.  Wagntr" I  Gen.  l\ithal. 
212  Haemoptysis,  or  haemoptoe. 

Hence  Haemoptoic  (bfm^pW'ik)  a.,  affected  with, 
characterized  by,  or  good  for,  hsernoptoe. 

1684  tr.  1',,'iift's  Merc.  Compit.  vm.  267  Nettle. .  I  think . . 
is  good  for  hamoptoick .. persons.  1861  Syd.  Soc.  i'eitrM. 
195  Quotidian  ha;moptoic  fever. 

II  Haemoptysis  vhfm^ptisis':.  Path.  [mod.L. 
f.  H.EMO-  -i-  TTTticris  spitting,  f.  TTTu-eif  to  spit.] 
Spitting  of  blood  ;  expectoration  of  blood,  or  of 
bloody  mucus,  etc.,  from  the  lungs  or  bronchi. 

1646  SIR  T.  BBOWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  i.  xi.  46  Julian  for  his  hx- 
moptysis  or  spitting  of  bloud,  was  cured  by  hony  and  pine 
Nuts  taken  from  his  Altar.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  317 
Without,  .removing  pneumonia,  or  even  haemoptysis.  1849 
D.  P.  THOMSON  Introd.  Metcorol.  20  Very  subject  to 
bronchial  ha:moptysis. 

Hence  Haemoptysic  (hnnopti'zik,  hem-\  Hse- 
moptysical  adjs.,  relating  to  or  affected  with 
haemoptysis. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  173  The 
ha;moptysical  engorgement . .  is  only  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
same  affection.  1886  .Sjvr1.  .SV.  Lex.,  Ilannoptysic. 

Haemorrhage,  hemorrhage  (.he'motvdg). 

Also    7-8    heemorrage.     [f.    as    H.KMORRH 
for  the  form  of  suffix,  cf.  -ance  and  -any.]     An 
escape  of  blood  from  the  blood-vessels ;  a  flux  of 
blood,  either  external  or  internal,  due  to  rupture  of 
a  vessel ;  bleeding,  esp.  when  profuse  or  dangerous. 

1671  SALMON  Sj-n.  Med.  in.  xxii.  401  Outwardly  it  stops 
an  Haemorrhage.  1732  ARBC  j  HNOT  Rules  of  Diet  327 
Profuse  Ha-tnorrages  irom  the  Nose  commonly  resolve  it. 
1873  E.  J.  WORBOISI:  Our  AVrc  Home  xviii.  (1877)  284 
Taken  very  ill  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  1880  H 
Crayfish  38  It  is  likely  to  die  rapidly  from  the  ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

fig.  i86z  S.  T.rr:  \s  Secitlaria  2ro  We  might  have  been 
mourning  to  this  very  hour  a  fatal  political  haemorrhage. 

Haemorrhagic,    hemo-     hemunx-djik),  a. 

[ad.  Gr.  alfioppayiK-vs,  {.  ainoppafin  :  see  H.KMOB- 
iiHAGV  and  -ic.]  Belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
accompanied  with,  or  produced  by  hemorrhage. 

1804  ABF.RNETHY  Snrg:  O/>s.  37  Exciting  an  hajmorrhagic 
action  .  .  1859  I.  T.iMis  l>ci:t<it  S'trg.  523 

I  he   hacmoirbagic    i  ;  ends    upon   an    abii- 

state  of  the  blood.  1881  R.  VIRCHOW  in  Xnlarc  N<  . 
347  Wepfer,  the  celebrated  discoverer  o!  the  hajmori1 
nature  of  ordinary  apoplexy. 

I  Irnce  Hjeniorrlia'gfically  adv.,  in  a  way  charac- 
terized by  haemorrhage. 

1876  tr.  H'ngntr's  Gen.  Pathol.  350  In  the  blood-v, 
inflamed  kidn. 

t  Hsemorrha-gious,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [i.  I  . 
htcmorrhagia  +  -01  M.]  Affected  with  or  of  the 
nature  of  haemorrhage. 

.'753  N.  ToHKiAMi  <:,i:if,'r.  Sore  Throat  39  The  Patient's 

nt  it  is  not  hsemor- 
it  is  a  I  hii'tmiv;.  bal 
'•  lilood. 


H^IMOHRHAGY. 

•j-  HsB'morrhagy,  hemo-.  Obs.  Forms :  6 
emorogie,  7  hemoragie,  -rogy,  hemeragie,  he- 
morragie,  -gy,  heemorragy,  hemorrhagie,  7-9 
hsemorrhagy,  hemo-.  Also  in  Lat.  form  has- 
morrhagia  ;in  7  haemor-,  hsemorragia),  [a. 
i6th  c.  F.  emorogie,  hemorragie,  ad.  L.  /nvmor- 
rhagia  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  atftoppayia,  f.  aipo-  blood-  + 
-pay/a,  f.  stem  ^07-  of  fayvvvcu  to  break,  burst.] 

^HAEMORRHAGE. 

[Some  early  forms  represent  med.L.  cvwrosagia  (Matth. 
Silvaticus,  1480):  c  1400  151  If  (>er 

folowe  emorosogie,  t>;u  is  to  seie,  a  greet  flux  nf  blood.  1562 
BULLKVN  Dt\i  ;  b,  Amorro.sagc  [cd.  1579, 

a  moresage]  or  bleding.] 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gnydw's  Quest.  CJtirurg.,  Yf ..  there 
folowe  emorogie  or  to  great  flux  of  blode.  1597  Low. 
>y.  (1634)  290  Hemeragie.  .an  issuing  of  the  bloud  in 
great  aboundance.  1612  \\  Wks.  (1653) 

171  They  have  stayed  the  Hemoragie  or  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  1621  BURTON  A  nut.  Mel.  i.  ii.  v.  i,  Hxmoragia,  or 
bleeding  at  nose.  1670  ljhil.  Trans.  XXII.  757  This 
Hoemorragia  lasted  above  a  day.  1717  J.  KEILI,  Anim. 
CEcon.  11738)  9  Observations  of  profuse  Hsemorrhagies  of 
the  Xose.  1838  J.  HELL  in  GvyVr'.?  ^  *,;  In 

the  hemorrhagy  of  wounds,  we  cannot  always  find  the  artery. 


Hsemorrhe :  see 

Haemorrhoid1,  hemorrhoid  (he-moroid); 
usually  in  pi.  Forms  (pi.):  4-5  emeraudes, 
emeroudis,  5  emerowdys,  6  em(e)rodes,  emor- 
(r)oydes,  (-ades),  hemerrhoydes,  6-7  heme-, 
hemoroids,  -oydes.  7  em  e)rods,  emroids,  hern- 
rods,  -roids,  hsemrods,  hemorroids,  hemorrods, 
8  htemorroids,  heemorhoids,  7-  haem-,  hemor- 
rhoids. (See  also  EMKRODS.)  P.  in  Gr.-Lat.  form 
hsemorrhoides  (-r^-idfz),  etc.  [a.  OF.  emoroyde 
(i3thc.  in  Godef.  Suppl.},  in  i6th  c.  hemorrhoiJes 
(Pare),  ad.  L.  hminorrhoida  (Pliny),  ad.  Gr.  cufnop- 
pots,  accus.sing.  ai^o/>po'/5a,adj.  'discharging  blood', 
pi.  ai/toppolSts  (sc.  <pA.f'/3f  s)  veins  liable  to  discharge 
blood,  bleeding  piles  ;  deriv.  of  aipoppo-os  flowing 
with  blood,  f.  at/to-  blood-  +  -poos  flowing.  Cf.  It. 
emmorroiJe,  Sp.  hcmorroide,  -Ida.'] 

1.  //.  A  disease  characterized  by  tumours  of  the 
veins  about  the  anus  ;  =  PILES,  q.v.  Rarely  sing. 
One  of  such  tumours,  a  pile. 

1398  TRFVISA  Bart/i.  De  J'.  K.  vi.  x.xii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Slymi  water  and  glewy . .  hele|>  emeroudis  {ftncronfas  cnrttt\. 
a  1400,  etc.  [see  EMERODS].  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hellhe  (1541) 
30  a,  The  grene  leaves  [of  Rosemary]  bruysed  doo  stoppe 
the  hemorroides.  1541  R.  CotUMDGtfytifff^sQttat.  Cliirurg. 
Q  iij,  Yf  he  hath  nat  had  the  emorroydes.  1552  HULOKT, 
Hemeroydes  or  pyles  in  the  fundment.  1578  I.YTK  /Wotv/s 
I.  v.  ii  The  roote  . .  healeth  the  inwarde  Hemerrhoydes. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serfriits  11658)  739  It  is  good  also  against 
the  Hemroidsand  Piles.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farinc  51  To  stay  the  excessiue  flux  of  the  Hemorrhoids. 
1634  HARINGTON  Saicnir's  Regain.  3  The  Hemoroids  and 
Fistula  shall  graeve  him.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  P  288 
Ulcers  begotten  of  the  haemorrhoides.  1691  RAY  Creation 
i.  (R. ',  To  give  ease  and  relie_f  in  several  pains  and  diseases, 
particularly  in  that  of  the  internal  haemorrhoids,  a  1707 
Bp.  PATRICK  Antobiog.  (1830)  28  This  brought  upon  me  the 
hoemaroides.  1872  F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Wmun  (ed.  3)  123 
Painful  hzmorrhoids.  1877  ROBERTS  llauMk.  Med.  (eel. 
3)  I.  26  The  formation  of  haemorrhoids  as  the  result  of 
sedentary  occupations. 

t  2.  //.  =  Hsemorrhoidal  veins.    06s.     [So  in  F.] 

c  1400  Lanfi-finc'::  Cirnr°,  289  Emoroides  ben  veines  bat 
endib  in  a  mannes  ers  &  ben  .v.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe 
in.  x.  (R.i,  Hemorroides  bevaynes  in  the  foundement.  1541 

[see   H^MORRHOIDAL  2]. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  -H.KMORUHOIDAL. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  170  They  will  stanch  l>loud, 
[if]  it.  .issue  by  the  llEemorrhoid  veins. 

t  Haemorrhoid-.  Obs.  Also  haemorrhe,  and 
in  Lat.  form  hasmorrhoi's,  -rhus.  [ad.  L.  Iin'inor- 
rho'is,  -'idem  Pliny),  a  kind  of  poisonous  serpent, 
l.QT.al(toppcits:  etym.  asinprec.  The  forms  liirmor- 
rhe  and  -rhus  go  back  upon  med.I,.  Iwmorrhotu 
(Du  Cange).  Gr.  al^uppoos.]  A  serpent  whose  bite 
was  fabled  to  cause  imstanchable  bleeding. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  Dt  P.  R.  xvm.  x.  11495)763  Emorois 
is  a  maner  adder,  and  hath  that  name,  for  he  suckyth  the 
blood  of  hym  that  he  smyteth.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II. 
150  A  singular  countcrpoison  .  .  against  al  serpents,  but 
principally  the  Hemorrhoids  and  'the  Salamanders.  1608 
I.  Serfmts  11658)  731  Of  the  Hajmonhe.  This 
Serpent,  .is  called  in  Latine,  Hvinor'l:  .  unto 

us  the  male,  and  llxiuo)'/  >,  1627 

MAY  Lucan  ix.  (1651)  814  In  scaly  folds  the  great  H.e- 
morrhus  lyes.  ^35  SWAN  .V/,-, .  ,!/.  1,1,7  .  440  The  wounds 
of  the  Hzmorrhois  procure  unstanchable  bleeding.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist.  IY.  ,26  The  ILumorrhois,  so  called 
from  the  hamorrhagea  whi,;li  it>  bite  is  said  to  produce. 

Hsemorrkoidal,  hemo-  fhemoroi-dal).  a.  [f. 
H  JSMOBBHOID 1  + -AL  :  cf.  F.  hfinorrhoidal  (Pare).] 

1.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hemorrhoids. 

1651  BK;GS  .\\-iu  Disfi.  Summary  228  The  hremor- 
rhoidal  blood  not  putrid.  1827  ABKKNKI  nv  .v«<v-  "  "*•'•  '  '• 
238  Successful  in  removing  haci:i.  .  es  by 

ligature.     1885  Lancet  26  Sept.,   1 1 .,  •  I  lisease. 

b.  Affected  with  haemorrhoids,    rare. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pstati.  F.f.  vii.  I  tatue 

of  Christ,  erected  by  his  hemarroidal]  patient. 

2.  Anat.  Applied   to   those    arteries,   veins,    nnd 
nerves  which   are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and 
adjacent  parts.     (In  quot.  1541  as  sb.) 
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1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  Fyue 
braunches  of  veynes  named  Emorroides  or  Kmorroldalles. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.\\\.  l\.\\iii.  72  \  If  blood  abounds 
bleed  the  Haemorrhoidal  vein-..  1835-6  TODD  L'ycl,  Aunt, 
I.  181/1  The  hemorrhoidal  nerves  are  directed  principally, 
towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum. 

Haemostatic,  hemo-  (h/mostse-tik,  hem-),  a. 
and  sb.  Also  erron.  heema-,  heraa-.  [mod.  f. 

H.EMO-  4-  Gr.  cranes  causing  to  stand,  stopping. 
In  mod.F.  h£ma-t  htmostatique  (Littre).] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  stopping  hcemor- 
rhage  ;  styptic. 

1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lcx.t  Having  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  staunching  or  stopping  a  flow  of  blood,  or  hemor- 
rhage., hemostatic.  1864  Syd.  Soc.  Year-bk.  54  On  the 
haemostatic  treatment  of  Cholera,  Haemorrhage,  Exhaus- 
tion, etc.  1883  T.  HOLMES  &  HULKK  Syst.  Surg.  (ed.  3'  I. 
351  Haemostatic  remedies  become  of  less  and  less  avail,  the 
longer  the  blood  flows. 

B.  sb.  A  hremostatic  agent ;  a  styptic. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hxtnostatics,  Medicines  to 
stanch  Blood.  1883-4  Med.  Ann.  31/2  The  'puff  ball'.. 
a  most  powerful  Haemostatic. 

Haemosta'tics,  hemo-.  Also  erron.  hyma-, 
hffima-,  hema-.  [See  H.-EMO-  and  STATICS.]  The 

hydrostatics  ofthe  blood;  '  the  section  of  physiology 
which  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  ofthe 
blood  in  the  vessels  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

1733  S.  HALES  (title)  Hymastaticks  ;  or,  an  Account  of 
some  Hydraulick  and  Hydrostatical  Experiments,  made 
on  the  Blood  and  Blood-vessels.  1808  YOUNG  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XCIX.  12  Experiments  contained  in  Hales's 
hxmastatics,  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lc.r.,  Hemostatics. 

Hseredipety,  Hsereditary,  Hfflresie,  etc.: 
see  HERE-. 

Haet,  var.  HATE  Sc.,  an  atom  ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  HOT. 
Haeved,  obs.  form  of  HEAD. 
Haf,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAVE. 
Haft,e,  haff,  obs.  forms  of  HAVE. 
Hafd(e,  hafede,  obs.  ff.  had.  pa.  t.  of  HAVE. 
Hafel,  bad  form  of  afell,  pa.  t.  of  AFALLE  v.^ 

a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  fane  stede  be  se  deofel  of  hafel. 

Hafeles,  hafl.es,  variants  of  HAVELESS,  Obs. 

Haffet  vhse-fet).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
6  halfet,  half  bed,  6-7  haffat.  6-  haffet.  -it.  [In 
1 6th  c.  halfhed,  halfet  :-OE.  healfhtafod  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  the  sinciput,  ./Elfric  Gram. 
ix.  §  78.]  The  side  of  the  head  above  and  in 
front  of  the  ear ;  the  temple  ;  the  cheek. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  iv.  xi.  107  Thow  thi  self  thi  halfettis 
als  array  With  haly  garland.  Ibid.  ix.  xiii.  67  Hys  bos 
helm.  .Clynkand  abowt  hys  halfheddis  with  a  dyn.  a  1605 
MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xxxv.  2o  Hir  curling  loks.. 
About  hir  hevinly  haffats  hings.  1676  W.  Row  Contn. 
Blair's  Autobwg.  xi.  (1848)  343  Cuffed  on  both  haffet s. 
1786  BURNS  Cotters  Sat.  Night  105  His  lyart  haffets  wear- 
ing thin  an'  bare.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  With  the 
hair  hanging  down  your  haffets  in  that  guise.  1870  RAMSAY 
Retain,  iii.  (ed.  18)59  Weather-beaten  haffets. 

attrib,  1794  BURNS  Thcniel  Menzie^s  2Varyt  Her  haffet 
locks  as  brown's  a  berry. 

Hafflin,  Sc.  var.  of  HALFLTNG. 

Haft  (haft),  J/M  Forms  :  a.  i  heeft,  4-  haft, 
5-6  hafte,  (6  haughte).  &.  4  hefj>e,  4-6  hefte, 
4-  heffc  (7  heart).  [OE.  h;rft(e  neut.,  handle, 
corresp.  to  OHG.  htfti ,  MHG  Atftt,  G.  heft  neut.), 
MLG.  kechte  (Du.  hecht,  heft}.  ON.  hepti  :-OTeut. 
*/taf/join,  f.  root  haf-  HEAVE,  or  had-  HAVE  ;  app. 
that  by  which  anything  is  taken  hold  of  or  grasped. 
(For  OE.  a3  for  g  see  Sievers  Ags.  Gr.  §  89.  i.  i.  ] 

1.  A  handle;  esp.  that  of  a  cutting  or  piercing 
instrument,  as  a  dagger,  knife,  sickle,  etc. 

r  1000  /ELFRIC  IV.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  142/21  Manitbrinm, 
haeft  and  helfe.  c  1000  Sa.r.  Leechd.  II.  272  ^egnid  |>onne 
..mid  sticcan  obf»e  mid  haefte.  1382  WYCI.IF  Dent.  xix.  5 
The  axe  fleeth  the  hoond,  and  the  yren,  slipt  of  fro  the 
haft,  smytith  his  freend.  1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  n. 
xxxix.  163  A  croked  yron  well  sharp  and  trenchaunt  with 
a  long  hafte.  1555  EDEN  Decades  224  A  long  dager  with 
a  hafte  of  golde.  1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2525/4,  8  Knives 
and  8  Forks  with  Silver  Hafts.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VII.  52  The  shells  of  thi*  animal  resemble,  .the  haft 
of  a  razor.  1866  LAIXG  &  HUXLEY  Preh.  Rein.  Caithn. 
41  One  end.  .was  clearly  inserted  in  a  socket  or  haft. 

£.  13.  .Seityn  Sfig:  (W.)  259  Under  heft,  and  under  bond. 
£1380  Sir  t-'eridtib.  791  Tak  al-so  my  swerd . .  he  hcfj'e  of 
hym  do[>  greuaunceto  my  wounde  wyde.  1483  Cut't.  A>:^1. 
179/2  An  Hefte,  waniiMunt^  wanutfntum.  1551  'I 
Herbal  \.  H  vj  b.  To  make  knyffe  heftt-s.  a  1605  MONT- 
GOMERY Misc.  Poems  xxxii.  63  Baith  heft  and  blead  ar  In 
5our  hand,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Suffolk  in.  (1662)  73 
If  the  Heaft  belonged  to  Walworth,  the  Blade,  or  point 
thereof  at  least,  may  be  adjudged  to  Cavendish.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  113  Hilt  and  heft. 

t  b.  Phr.  Loose  in  the  haft  \  /tg.\  unstable,  un- 
reliable. To  have  other  haft's  in  hand,  to  have 
other  business  to  do,  '  other  fish  to  fry'.  Obs. 

c  1325  Poetn  Times  Edw.  II.  362  in  Pol.  Songs  (CanuliMi 
339  Unnethe  is   nu  eny  man  that  can  eny  craft  Th.it  hu 
IMS  a  party  !os  in  the  haft,     c  1440  York  Myst.  xx.  76  < 
liaftis  in  haniic  bane  we.     c  1460  Toivneley  .Myst.  (S>i 
150  For  othere  haft  in  hand  haue  we. 

2.  Comb.,  as  Haft-maker  \  haft-pipe  (see  quot.). 
«i66i   FI-I.LF.R    H'orthifs  (1840)    III.   395  Bladers,   haft- 
makers,    and    sheath-makers.       1853    HVUNK    1 1  ami  I-.-. 

i n  441    Small  tools  are   temporarily  fixed    by   their 
in  a  wooden  handle  to  facilitate  their  pr 
the  [grindjstone  ;  the  handle  is  called  a  h.d 


HAFT. 

Haft,  .(A2  Sc.  and  north,  dial.   Also  heft,  ?heff. 
|    [Goes  app.  with  HAFT  7,'.:iJ 

1.  Fixed  or  established  place  of  abode. 

1785  FORBES  Dominie  Deposed  46  (Jam.)  I  did  resolve  to 
change  the  haft.     1818  SCOTT  I/rt.  Mid!,  xviii,  '  Her  : 
she  said,  *  was  her  bairn,  and  she  came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill 
haft  and  waur  guiding'. 

2.  Settled  or  accustomed  pasture-ground. 

ciSoo  YOUNG  Ann.  Agric.  XXVII.  185  (Cheviots)  The 
haunt  which  a  sheep  adopts,  in  the  language  of  shepherds 
is  called  its  haft.  1825  JAMIESON,  Htff,  an  accustomed 
pasture.  .The  attachment  of  sheep  to  a  particular  pasture. 

Haft,  sb.''>  midl.  dial.  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf. 
prec.]  An  island  in  a  pool. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  232  To  see  whether  the  Hafts  or 
Islands  in  the  pooles  (upon  which  they  build  their  neasts) 
be  prepared  for  them.  1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds (\^\  II.  210 
1  he  owners  of  some  ofthe  fens  and  marshes  in  this  kingdom 
..caused  the  little  islets  or  hafts  in  those  wastes,  to  be 
cleared  ofthe  reeds  and  rushes. 

Haft,  v.i     Also  5-  heft.     [f.  HAFT  j£.i] 

1.  trans.  To  fit  with,  or  fix  in,  a  haft  or  handle. 

1*1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  \\.  Ixxxii.  (18691  I05  For  *° 
hafte  ther-with  hire  mailuttes.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr. 
Castanheda's  Cong.  E.  hid.  Ixxvi.  1553,  His  Dagger  and 
Rapyer  ..  were  hafted  with  pure  golde.  1691  WOOD  Ath. 
O.von.  II.  528  A  bone  ..  with  which  he  said  he  would 
haft  a  knife.  1753  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLV11I,  380 
I  used  a  wire  halted  in  a  glass  tube.  1866  Reader  22  Sept. 
307  Several  show  in  an  interesting  manner  how  the  stone 
celts  or  chisels,  .were  hafted. 

&.  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  235/1  Helvyn  or  heftyn,  tnantt- 
brio.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  480/1  To  Hefte  or  to  make  Heft  is, 
manubriarc,  1871  Daily  Tel.  i  Nov.,  By  dint  of  the 
sharp  edge  of  common  sense  strongly  hefted  with  broad 
human  and  Christian  sympathy. 

t  2.  To  drive  in  up  to  the  haft.   Obs.    rare. 

1583  STANVHURST  /Eveis^  etc.  (Arb.)  143  This  mye  blade 
in  thy  body  should  bee  with  speedines  hafted. 

Hence  Hafting  vbL  sb.,  fitting  with  a  haft. 

c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  232  'i  Heftyn ge,  mannbriacio. 
1538.1/5.  Acc.St.JohnsHosp.,Cantcrb.,'Payd  for  haftyng 
off  the  ij  hand  saw.  1607  TOPSELL.  Fonr-f,  Beasts  11658) 
487  The  bones  of  Sheep  nave  also  their  use  and  employ- 
ment for  the  hafting  of  knifes.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf. 
Metal  II.  57  The  sickle  is  ready  for  hafting. 

t  Haft,  v.2  Obs.  [Known  only  from  i6th  c., 
but  perh.  representing  an  OE.  type  *hwftian,  corresp. 
to  OS.  haftdn,  OHG.  haften  to  remain  fixed  or 
fast,  to  stick,  Ger.  haften  (to  be  distinguished 
from  the  trans.  OE.  Af-ftan^OS.  hejtian,  Goth. 
haftjan,  OHG.  he/tan,  Ger.  heften  to  make  fast, 
fix,  etc.)-]  intr.  To  use  subtilty  or  deceit,  to  use 
shifts  or  dodges  ;  to  haggle,  cavil ;  to  avoid  coming 
to  the  point,  hold  off,  hang  back. 

1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  (1530)  S  viij,  Haftynge,  dolns  mains. 

\     '557  Ti'SSF.R  loo  Points  Hnsb.  Ix,  Spende  none  but  thyne 

owne,  howsoeuer  thou  spende  :  nor  haft  not  to  god  ward, 

I     for  that  he  doth  sende.     1600  HOLLAND  LiTy  xxvn.  xxxix. 

!    967  It  was  not  expedient  to  He  off  and  haft  any  longer. 

1603  —  Plutarch's  MOT.  474  The  tyrant,  who  put  them  off 

from  day  to  day,  and  hafted  with  them  so,  as  he  gave  them 

no  audience.     1644  BULWKR  Chirol.  161  One  while  hafting 

and  wrankling,  another  while  praying  and  intreating. 

Hence  t  Hafting  vbl.  sb.,  subtle  dealing,  dodging, 
cavilling,  trickery;  holding  off,  hesitation,  demur. 
Also  attrib.  in  hafting  point '.  question.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  (153°)  N  iv,  There  is  a  haftynge 
poynt,  or  a  false  subtylte.  1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  707 
Craftyng*  and  haftynge  contryued  is  by  me;  I  can  dys- 
semble,  I  can  bothe  laughe  and  grone.  Ibid,  1698  To  vse 
suche  haftynge  and  crafty  wayes.  1549  O>VERDALE,  etc. 
Erastn.  Par.  Eph.  Prol.,  Whan  was  there  more  haftyng 
and  craftyng  to  scrape  money  to  gether.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Cauilla..*.  mocke :  a  scoffe:  an  hailing  ques- 
tion :  a  cauill.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  377  Why  they  loitered 
and  made  such  hafting.  1609  —  Amin.  Marcell.  (N.) 
He  grew  enkindled,  and  without  any  further  hafting  or 
holding  off,  delivered  up  all  that  was  demaunded. 

Haft,  2'.°  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  heft. 
[Goes  app.  with  HAFT  sb.'2 :  origin  uncertain :  a 
connexion  suggests  itself  with  G.  heften  to  fasten, 
attach,  OS.  hejtian  to  make  fast :  but  sometimes 
there  seems  to  be  association  with  HAFT  i'.]] 

1.  trans.  To  establish  in  a  situation  or  place  of 
residence,  to  locate,  fix ;  spec,  to  accustom  (sheep, 
cattle)  to  a  pasturage. 

1728  RAMSAY  Betty  <V  Kate  iv,  For  sindle  times  they  e'er 
come  back,  Wha  anes  are  heftit  there.     1823  MACTAGGART 
Gall.    Em-yel.   s.\ .,  Animals  are  said  to    be  hafted,  when 
they  live  contented  on  strange  pastures,  when   they  have 
.1  haunt.     1835  MRS.  CARI.VLE  Lett.  I.  26,  I  am  won- 
derfully well  hefted  here;  the  people  are  extravagantly  kind 
to  me.     1893  HESLOP  Northumb.  Gloss,  s.v.,  To  heft,  to  keep 
stock  upon  a  certain  pasture  until  accustomed  to  go  there. 
b.  intr.  (for  r*ft.)  To  establish  itself. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  i.  ii,  Ill-nature  hefts  in  sauls 
that's  weak  and  poor.  1794  S.  YOUNG  in  Statist.  Ace. 
Scotl.  XII.  86  Such  attention  ..  as  ought  to  be  paid  to 
stranger,  or  what  is  called  hefting  sheep. 

2.  transf.  n\\<\fig.  To  set  or  plant  firmly,  fix,  root, 
establish,  settle. 

1755  C,:,thrie's  Trial  249  They  heft  their  heart  in  their 
own  honesty  and  resolutions,  and  not  in  the  blessed  mot 
Christ  Jesus.  1818  SCOTT  Ilrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  The  root  of 
the  matter  was  mair  deeply  hafted  in  that  wild  inuirland 
parish  than  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.  1824  —  AW- 
•M  that  Alan  and  you  do 

'not    meet    till   he   is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling. 
1872  !  >  -'.trat/t'iis  ^~>   1  well 

claim. 
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HAFTED. 

Haftecl  a.     [f.  HAFT  i'.' 

ILv . :  ^^ith  a  haft  or  hrr 

.  1440  /'•  ""A  /'.;•-    .-  :--  i  M-  '•  itus.    1570-6 

LUOAUH  frram/:  Kr,.:  -horle  black, 

knife,   like  unto  an  olde  halfpeny   whitle.     1611    ( 

ifted,  helued.     1767  Gooi  i  nds  I. 

A  hafled-needlc  nia> 

,888  "18  "P  'he  soil  with 

,ljne. 

Hafter    ho'ftai), rf.1     [f    HAH 

who  makes  hafts  or  handles  for  tools. 
1598  Fi.eiu<x  i  sleeuer,  a  hafler,  n  handler. 

1831 

hafter.      1890   Daily   .V, 
••-knife  hafter. 

+  Hafter,  ••'  -  c/'s.    [r.  H  •  «'.]    A 

r.  wr:iiij,'lcr.  hnjjgler.  dodger. 
1519  •    tlaterynge  hafter  [strfulus 

man.     Ibid. 
He   is   a    hafter  of   kynde.   i-st    rctsnti.r   in 

•  =-•' 

hafters    I    you   forfende.     1573-80    K-.KI  i    Ahr.    H  11.   An 
•  :  a  wrangler  :  a  cauiller,  ritilitig.ttvr.     1611  COTGR., 
:<r,  a  flincher, ..hafter,  dodger,  paulterer. 

Hafue,  Hafyr,  oh>.  «.  \\.\\\:.  HAVKK. 

Hag  !,  • -:  i/'-1  Forms:  a.  3-7  hegge.  6-7 
heg.  0.  4-7  hagge,  6-8  bagg,  6-  hag.  [The  form 
Jitggc  i>  found  once  early  in  i.^th  c.  i-'e  in 

14111  ;    otherwise   the  word  is  not  known  till  the 
i6th  c.      Usually  conjectured  to  1*    a    shortened 
form  of  OE.  Aa-gtesse,  /nrh/isst,  hvgtes,  -tis,  /'. 
'  fury,  witch,  hag '  =  OHG.  hagazissa,  fiagaznssa, 

:n.  MHd.  Affse,  Ger.  htxe.  Ol.G.  * 
MDu.  haghetisse,   Dn.  hccst    :  — (JTeut.  "liagatus- 

'I  his  d,  the  sense,  but  the  form-history  is  not 

.  though  an  OE.  *h.7gg?  might  p<  i  .us  to 

.bbreviated  names,  s:  '.etc. 

(The  ulterior  etymology  of  O  1'eut.  '  liafa'itsjo^-  is  itself  un- 

1.1    The  order  of  the  senses  is  uncertain  ;  senses  4  and 

5  may  not  belong  to  this  \v<  ini.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit,  daimon,  or  infernal  being,  in 
female  form :    applied  in  early  use  to  the  Furies, 
Harpies,  etc.  of  Graeco-l.atin  mythology;  also  to 
malicious  female  sprites  or  '  fairies '  of  Teutonic 
mythology.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1551  Hi -i. OKI,  He^irs  ,.r  nysht  furyes,  or  wytches  like 
unto  old  women .  .which  do  sucke  the  bloude  of  children  in 
the  nyght,  strides.  1573  lwv\r  .Etu-iti.  xn.  iR.»,  Your 
filthy  foules,  and  hegges  of  Limbo  low.  1573-80  BARET 
H  339  A  Heg,  or  fairie,  a  witch  that  chan^eth  the 
fauour  of  children,  strix.  1581  J.  STTULEV 

\tr^r  ruin  made  Of  gohlin   I. 

orelfe.     1649  ''••  D\XIM.    Trautr  ':..  lltn.   ll\  ccliv,  ''I'he 
Hagge,  With  knotted  Scorpions.     1810  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L.  in.  vii,  Noontide  has,  ltr  gohlin  grim. 

t  b.  Applied  to  manes  or  shades  of  the  departed, 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  other  terrors  of  the  night. 

1538  ELVOI  Di'-t.,  Larnti,  n  spyrite  whiche  apperethe  in 
the  nycht  tyme.  Some  do  call  it  a  hegge,  some  a  goblyn. 
11557  M"s.  M.  lt\s- 1  i  tr. . 

Lyke  shryckc  owles  ami  lie-^e-.  l\kK  }\M.k':-,  how!," 
byrdesofthehellyelake.  1563  F,- '  iv.  (Arb.)44 

U'hat  soeuer  thou  Ma^gf,  a  Fende  of  Hell. 

«5$6  ''  ine  here(OSo' 

.j.c  to  our  great   shame   and    ignomie  ? 

1567  I  '  K.),  The  g,xl,lcs  aljove  are 

ver-e,  wilh  verse  t!  |    'idl  [tartiiinf 

manes}.     1634   MII.TOS   Camus   434  iilue   meagre  hag,  or 

stubborn  in,: 

t  c.  The  nightmare.  Obs. 

1631  tr.  Israel's  I  ,  In  the  Hag  or  Mare,  .is 

not,.,  r-se.     1696  A 

.•1)147  It  is  to  prevent  the  Night-Marc 
tiom  riding  their  H  » 

t  d.  fig.  An  object  of  terror,  a  '  bogey '.  Obs. 
1611  Sctt-.D  ifiil.  (,/.  ISri!.  ix.  \iii.  S  59  That  the  Popes 
Curse  was  no  such   deadly  and   drea.lfull    Hag-e,   as   in 
former  times  they  dei.-- 

2.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  dealings  with  Satan 
and  the  infernal  world;  a  witch;   sometimes,  an 
infernally  wicked  woman.    N.m-  :.  ith  3. 

1587  .!//>>  ,  iii.  That  hatefull  hellish  hagge 

of  ugly   hue.      1500  ,jjj.   46  A    1, 

.     1591  SHAKS.  i  //,;/.  /  /, 

in.  ii.  5 1   Fonle  Fiend  of  France,  and  Hag  of  all  despight. 
1605 

night  Hags?     1654  ,  417  The.  I' 

made  the  H.  ,-,.. 

m  we 

ill.    :i?57)    i 

"untc  nounce  their 

.     1816  .s.  o 

ttfa   her  sister 
*J3  i,;  dull 

roar  oi 

3.  An    ugly,  repulsive    old   woman:    often    with 

ten. 

1377  LAN.,...  /'.  /•!.  II  v.  15,1  V.  ,1  eyghen  as 

kblynde  bagge.    1611  SHAKS.  in,,!,  r.  n  iii 

wilt  ,...  vvfcs 

1721   [ 

'79'  '  xviit.  33  Like  an  old  hag  Colli. 

•  -    -. 
no  country  are  tin  r  ,   (t.^ly.     ,866 
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b.  fig.  Applied  to  personifications  of  evil  or  of 

place  of  the  first  quot.  is  uncertain.' 
niiiS   Ancr.    R.  216  fc  seoue  moder   sunncn       and  of 

(iet  habbeS  iwrued 

o  beos  seouen  heggen.     1577  tr.  Bullit:;  iJ92> 

165  III  fauoured  enui  -  HYSOM  Petals 

•  ,,K>d  ? 
t  c.  tnutsf.     Applied  opprobriously  to  a  man. 

•on's  use  is  uncertain.)   Obs. 

<!iS>9  SKFLTOX  Dk.  A  •-'<  but 

brag,  Lyke  a  Scottyshe  hag :  Adue  novve,  >ir  Wrig  wrag. 
n  1519  —  Cfl.  Clout  51  My  name  y»  Colyn  Clowte,  And  (1] 
purpose  to  shake  oivte  All  my  Connyng  Bagge,  Lyke  A 
clarkely  hasge.  1565  GULDINC  tfi'Wj  Met.  iv.  (1593)  80 
That  olJ  hag  [Si:  ith  a  staffe  his  sl;i,_ 

limmes  doth  stay.  1587  -  7V  .)/<>rmy  xiv.  221  Gme  to 
the  oldest  Hag  that  is  the  same  eies  that  he  had  when  he 
was  yoong.  1676  \V.  K,  u'r's  AniMof,  xii. 

(1848)  492  Me  who  am  an  old  hag  that  must  shortly  die. 
Here  perhaps  belong-;  the  following  : 

1553  BALE  /  Vt-mTi>«  in  llarl.  Mist.  iMalh.)  I.  357  Than 
was  all  the  rable  of  the  shippe,  hag,  tag,  and  rag  called  to 
the  reckeninge. 

4.  t  a.  A  kind  of  light  said  to  appear  at  night  on 
horses'  manes  and  men's  hair.    Ots.     b.  dial.  A 
white  mist  usually  accompanying  frost. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  228/2  Hagge,  a  flame  of  fyre  that  shyneth 
by    nuht,  fur-'lle.      1656   T.    WHITE   Ptrif,,t.    liut.    149 
•n.v  [ambi-ntcs  (or  those  we  call  Haggs)  are  made  of 
Sweat  or  some  other  Vapour   issuing   out   of  the   Head. 
1825  HKIX-I:.  .,-.,  Hag,  ..  a  while  mist,  similar 

to  dag.  1855  ROBINSON  \\'hitby  Ghss.,  Hag,  mist.  '  Frost 
hag ',  frost  haze. 

5.  A  cyclostomotis  fish   Myxine  glutinosd  allied 
to  the  lamprey,  having  an  eel-like  form,  and  living 
parasitical!)-  upon  other  fishes.     Also  hag-fish. 

1611  CoTOI.,  1'irot,  the  Pirot,  or  Hag-fish;  a  kind  of 
-hell-fish.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Hag,  a.  par- 
ticular sort  of  fish,  of  an  eel-shape.  .It  Is  of  so  gelatinous  a 
nature,  that  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water  it  soon 
turns  it  to  glue.  1835  KlRBY  Hub.  fy  fnst,  Anini.  II.  xxi. 
,73  Those  extraordinary  animals,  the  hag  and  the  lamprey. 
1881  Casseirs  .\at.  Hist.  V.  146  This  destruction  [of  a 
Haddock]  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  a  single  Hag,  but 
as  many  as  twenty  have  been  found  in  the  body  of  a  sincle 
fish.  1884  Longm.  Mag.  Mar.  525  The  majority  of  the  fish 
caught  are  totally  destroyed  by  hag-fish. 

6.  attrit.  and  Comb.,  (chiefly  from   2)   as  hag- 
aJzvfali,  -finder,  -seed,  -witch  ;  hag-born,  -steered 
adjs.;  hag-like  adv.;  hag-fish  <,see  5) ;  hag-stone. 
hag's  teeth  (see  quots.);  hag-track  =  FAIKY-UING. 

1718  Bp.  HUTCHINSON  Witchcraft  Ded.  (1720)  17  The 
odious  Names  of  *Hag-Advocates.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i. 
ii.  283  The  Son,  that  she  did  littour  heere,  A  frekelld  whelpe, 

hag-borne.      1637  B.  JONSON   .Sad  Shcplt.    11.   it,  That  do 

I  promise,  or  I  am  no  good  *hag-finder.     1634  RANDOLPH 

Afttsts   Lwking-<.'tlass  I.   iii,   Her  unkemb'd  hair,  Dress'd 

up  with  cobwebs,  made  her  *haglike  stare.     1610   SHAKS. 

Temp.  t.  ii.  365  *Hag-seed,  hence.     1787  GROSE  Provinc. 

Glass.  Superstitions  57  A  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  hung  at 

<!'s  head,  will  prevent  the  night-mare ;  it  is  therefore 

a  *hag-stone.  1867  SMYTH  .Sailer's  Word-ik.,  *Hags 

t(;'t/i,  those  parts  of  a  matting  or  pointing  interwoven  with 

the  rest  ill  an  irregular  manner,  so  as  to  spoil  the  uniformity. 

1858  .Ifitrray's  Han,{-t>k.  f\'t-nt  Introd.  32  '  Fairy  rings ', 

sometimes  called  '  *hag-lrai:ks  '.     a  1658  CLEVELAND  Agst. 

Muy  some  old  'Hag-witch  get  astride  Thy  Bung,  as 

if  she  meant  to  ride. 

Hag,  sl>--  north,  dial.  Also  6-7  hagg.  [perh. 
a.  ON.  hagi,  Sw.  hage  enclosed  field,  pasture ; 
cognate  with  OK.  haga  m.,  enclosure,  place  fenced 
in.  MI  Hi.  hii^ht  m.  and  f.,  hedge,  enclosure, 
thicket  of  underwood,  Du.  haag  (.,  hedge,  enclo- 
sure. MHO.  ha'eii,  hage  m.,  thicket.  Cf.  HAW  sby\ 

1 1.  (?)  A  hedge.  Obs. 

4-1470  HENRY  Wallace  xi.  21  Ha^is,  alais,  be  laubour 
that  was  thar,  [were]  Ful^eit  and  spilt. 

2.  A  wooded  enclosure  ;  a  coppice  or  copse. 

1589  ll'ill  t>/Carut-.i'hat  (Somerset  Ho.),  One  close  . .  ad- 
ioyning  to  one  hagg  of  my  maisters  called  Cock  crawe  . . 
&  the  lytle  hagg.  1600  FAIRFAX  'J'.isio  vui.  xli.  150  He  led 
meouer  holts  and  hags.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  )~i>rks/i.  < ; 

.  hanging-Woods;  or  \\-<»  ><l-  in  ccnc-nil.    1825  I;i;o<  KKIT 

//<iV> .  .  a  wood  into  which  cattle  are  admitted. 

1847-78   HALLIW.  s.v.,  The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was 

formerly  called  the  Hag.    1869  LtuiSftate  (rfoss.,  Hag,  an  en- 

'•,  a  wood.     1878  Cinnbltl.   <</('v.s.,   Hug,  (Central*  a 

woody  place  intermixed  with  grass  land  ;  •  Eastjawooded  hill. 

Hag,  if'.'-'  -S< .  and  north,  dial.  Also  hagg.  [Of 
Nor^e  origin  :  cf.  ON.  hfgg  (  -.—"/laggm-),  cutting 
blow  or  stroke,  also  a  hewing-down  of  trees,  hfgg- 
sk6gr,  '  hag-shaw  ',  wood  of  felled  trees  ;  f. 
hfggva  to  hew,  HAG  vl  (ON.  p  is  regularly  repr. 
by  a  in  Eng.  :  cf.  AI>I>I.I  -  -  ] 

1.  A  cutting,  hewing,  or  felling.     (See  quots.) 

1808  1 8  J  >  •  ;itic  ,,f  a  (.main  i|uantity 

of  wood.      1845  H.  I  .  \,v//.  VII.  ii.  505 

At  each  hagg  or  feljing  . .  these  .  .  may  produce  the  sum  of 

j£oor>  •  1  he  value  of  each  hagg  or  cutting  of  the 

unounts  10^8260. 

2.  The  stump  of  a  tree  left  after  felling.     Also 

ire. 

1615  W.  LAWSON  Or:h.  f,  Card.  in.  xi.  (1668)  33,  I   see  a 

num!  .  (hree 

•'-.light  and  tall.     1796  W. 

H  M.I.  }'orl,-sJt.  ,  stub 

1, ice  wood  has  been  cut.  i8s$RoBiNsux  ll'Aitfy 

3.  A  portion  of  a  wood  matkcd  off  for  cutting  ; 
hence,  a  lot  of  fi ','  iich  as  is  used  lor  fuel. 

'79s  XVII.  144  (J.un.) 


HAG. 

They  [the  oak  woods]  are  of  such  extent  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  properly  divided  into  20  separate  hags  or  parts, 
:  uhieh  may  be  cut  every  ye;ir.      1803  Eiiini>.  Erem'n^ 
•at  26  Mar.  (Jam.)  To  be  exposed  for  sale  by  public 
roup  —  a  hag  of  wood,  (  onsl'-tiiii;  of  onk,  beech,  and  birch, 
all  in  one  lot.     1814  ^<  '    Avard  learned  from 

lier  that  thu  dark  hag  . .  was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse 
which  was  to  be  felled  that  day.  1835  JAMIESOS,  Hag..$. 
The  le-^er  branches  used  for  tire-wood,  after  the  trees  are 
felled  for  carpenter- work.  1847-78  [see  4], 

4.  Comb.,  as  hag-house,  ?a  place  for  storing 
firewood;  hag-path,  ?a  path  through  a  copse; 
hagsnare  (see  2)  ;  hag-staff  (see  quot.) ;  hag- 
wood,  '  a  copse  wood  fitted  for  having  a  regular 
cutting  of  trees  in  it '  (Jain.  . 

1733  List  Chambers  in  College  ff  Edinb.  in  Sir  A.  Grant 
Univ.  Edinb.  (1883)  II.  192  The  Hagg  House.  Mr.  Daw- 
son,  Coal-seller.  1816  R.  KFRH  A^ric.  .\tttT'.  BerwncJkxk* 
334  ijam.)  Remains  of  ancient  oak  foie^ts  . .  which  have 
grown  into  a  kind  of  copse,  or  what  is  termed  in  Scotland 
hag  woods,  1847-78  HALI.IW.,  I/agt  •  .when  asetofwork- 
men  undertake  to  fell  a  wood,  they  divide  it  into  '-iju.il 
portions  by  cutting  off  a  rod  called  a  ha.y-stafF,  thixe  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  mark  the  <h\  i&iOQJ .  c.i.. h  of  \\bich 
ts  called  a  bag.  1887  A",  fy  Q.  ?th  Ser.  III.  197  In  War- 
wickshire the  rods  which  mark  the  boundary  of  a  fall  of 
timber  are  called  huffg-slafls.  1889  />Y</(X-.v.  JA^\  Dec. 
826  The  poacher,  .will  at  evening  pass  under  the  wood  and 
down  by  the  *  hag  'path. 

Hag1,  sb.l  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  hagg.  [Cf. 
ON,  flftgy  ( '.— *haggw-^,  in  the  sense  '  cut-like  gap 
or  ravine  in  a  mountain  ',  f.  hfggva  :  see  prec,,  and 
HAG  z/.i] 

fl.  Abreak,gap,  or  chasm  (in  a  crag  or  cliff).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9886  PI  castel  . .  it  es  hei  sett  a-pon  J>e 
crag,  Grai  and  hard,  wit-vten  hag  \GStt.  hagg].  [Cf-  1876 
Jl  'hitby  Gloss.,  Hug,  a  rock  or  cliff.  '  Built  on  the  face  of 
the  hag.'  Old  local  statement.] 

2.  l  Moss-ground  that  has  formerly  been  broken 
up  ;  a  pit  or  break  in  a  moss  ',  i.  e.  marsh  or  bog 
(Jam.).     Used  in  two  opposite  senses :  a.  A  piece 
of  soft  bog,  esp.  in  a  moor  or  morass. 

1662  DUGDALE  Hist.  Imbanking  xlv.  292  -'2  (trans.  Peram- 
bulation of  tt'igcnlialc,  Norfolk  13  Hen.  IV,  1411)  All  the 
warp  should  be  thrown  into  the  Common  wayes  to  fill  up 
haggs  and  lakes.  17x4  RAMSAY  Tea-f.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  79  The 
wind's  drifting  hail  and  sna*  O'er  frozen  hags,  like  a'  foot  ba*. 
1787  UUKNS  Samson's  Elegy  55  Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he 
limpit.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxiii,  To  a-sisi  his  companion  to 
cross  the  black  intervals  of  quaking  bog,  called  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  hags,  by  which  the  firmer  parts  of  the  morass  were 
intersected.  1864  J.  BROWN  Jeeiits  15  You  slip  back,  you 
tumble  into  a  moss-hngq.  1886  STKVKNSOS  Kidnapped  xiv, 
I . .  had  to  stop . .  and  drink  the  peaty  water  out  of  the  hags. 

b.  One  of  the  turfy  or  heathery  spots  of  firmer 
ground  which  rise  out  of  a  peat  bog. 

1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv.  v,  A  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,  Could  bound  like  any 
liillhope  stag.  1861  WHY  IK  MEI.VII.LE  Tilbury  Nogo  346 
The  moss  or  bog  being  very  soft  and  treacherous,  and  the 
little  knolls  of  soft  ground — Scottice,  hags— being  at  that 
exact  distance  apart  which  tempted  the  ambitious  sports- 
man to  a  leap,  not  always  a  successful  one.  1892  H.  Hi  T- 
CHINSON  Fairway  I  si.  241  Beside  a  large  hag  of  heather. 

3.  The  vertical  or  overhanging  margin  of  a  peat- 
cutting  ;  the  shelving  margin  of  a  stream. 

1893    HESLOP    Xorthnv;'  t/Ofi    Peat-hag,   or 

Moss-hag,  a  projecting  mass  of  peat  forming  an  escarpment 
on  a  peat  moor,  or  the  peat  on  high  moors  left  by  edges 
of  water  gutters.  These  hags  form  miniature  ravines  on 
the  surface.  Mod.  Sc.  (Roxb.),  There  will  be  trout  lying 
under  the  hag  there. 

Hag,  sbJ>  dial.     [Cf.  HAG  v.%  sense  3  b.] 

1887  -V.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Hag,  a  task  . .  to  work  by  hag= 
by  task,  by  the  piece,  instead  of  by  the  day  or  the  week. 
Ibid.,  Hag-master,  the  overseer  who  apportions  out  the 
'  hag-work '. 

Hag,  ^-G  :  see  HAG-BOAT. 

Hag,  v.1  north,  dial  Also  5-7  hagge.  [a.  ON. 
hfggva  ( \—*haggwan  :— OTeut.  *hauivan)  to  strike 
or  smite  with  a  sharp  weapon,  to  hack,  =  OE. 
hfawan,  to  HEW:  cf.  HAG  s/>.?>,  HAG  WORM.]  trans. 
To  cut,  hew,  chop  ;  =  HACK  zO  i.  Also  absoL  or 
j'ti/r, 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  10023  J>ai . .  hurlit  burgh  the  hard  maile, 
hagget  the  lere.  1611  COTGR.,  Di-£rad<r  '-nc  forest,  to 
hag  ye,  or  fell  it  all  downe.  1727  WALKKI;  /Wc«'s  Life  in 
Siogr.  Scot.  489  (Jam.)  They  are  hashing  and  bagging 
them  down,  ami  tbeir  blood  is  running  down  like  water. 
1811  \Vu  LAN  //".  Kitting  Yorksh.  Glois.,  //tit;,  to  cut  and 
shape  with  an  axe.  1836  SIR  <•-  HKAD  Home  Tour  398 
S.mt:  '  haggi.-d  '  the  coal  breaking  it  in  fragments  with 
pickaxes.  1895  CH<  f  Moss-hags  xxv.  192  Like 

a  man  bagging  hard  wood  with  a  blunt  axe. 

Hence  Hagged  ///.  a.  ;  Hagging  vbl.  $b. 

1825  Cflcl'rntt'd  Trinls\.  362  She  drew  a  pihtol,  with  a 

new  bagged  flint  from  her  pocket.     189-3  •>!>'>. 

ona  165  That  he  should  have  ah.,:;  iii"1-; 
at  Christ's  Kirk. 

Hag,  ^'.  -   Obs.  exc.  dial.   [In  sense  i ,  f.  HAG  sb^ ; 

I  2-4  may  be  of  different  origin.] 
fl.  trans.   To  torment   or  terrify  as  a  hag;  to 

trouble  as  the  nightmare.   Obs. 
1598  DRAYTON  //<••<>/;.  /-,"/.  Wks.  (1748)  108,  I  would  hag 

her  nightly  in  her  bed,  And  on  her  breast  lie  like  B 

of  lead.     1662  Or.ii.BY  A*/.'1. 

and  hag  Men  in  their  Beds.     1678  HUTI.FR  Hud.   in,  , 

That   m. ikes   'em  in  the  dark   ^e 

-  1700  WATI-.  ii.   /.» 

Discontented  40  Haunted  and  hugg'd  ulnic'cr  .she  roves. 


HAG. 

2.  To  incite,  urge  ;  to  (  egg  '  on.     Now  dial. 
1587  M.  GROVE  Felons  <y  /////.  (1878!  Si;   Hope  doth  hag 

me  to  encline  with  pen  once  for  to  paynt  The  staggering 
staffe  whereby  I  stay.  1881  Lt-iccstcrsh.  Gloss.)  Ifagg.Ao 
incite  ;  urge  ;  instigate.  '  Doon't  ye  hagg  him  on." 

3.  To  fatigue,  tire  out,  '  fag  '.     Now  dial. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  !nj,  <y  Ab.  Physick  184  Nature  is  not 
only  even  jaded,  and  hag'd,  but  likewise  for  the  future 
admonisht.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  iv.  xiv,  Haggedout 
with  what  had  happened  to  her  in  the  day.  1766  />.' 
ffifts  V.  291  The  toilsome  employments  of  mother  and 
wife,  Had  hag'd  the  poor  woman  half  out  of  her  life.  1828 
CrareH  Dial,  -s.v.,  '  Ise  fair  bagged  off  my  leys.'  1854 
BAKER  Xorthainptonsh.  Gloss.t  ffagft  to  fatigue,  to  weary. 
b.  To  overwork  and  underpay,  to  '  sweat '. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  I(ag  principle^  term 
u.ied  to  denote  the  system  under  which  a  skilled  miner 
employs  an  unskilled  man,  paying  him,  say,  45.  per  day, 
when,  possibly,  he  might  have  earned  js.  or  Ss.  if  working 
for  himself.  This  process  is  called  hetgfing.  Crudely  put, 
the  hag principle  is  the  '  sweating  system  '. 

f  4.  intr.  To  go  wearily.    Obs. 

a  1763  BYROM  Poems  (1773)  I.  u  We  hagg'd  along  the 
solitary  Road, 

Hag-,  the  stem  of  HAG  z/.1  in  Comb.  (cf.  HACK-): 
hag-clog,  hag-stock,  a  block  of  wood  or  stump 


squared 

into  diners  parcels.  1828  CVazws  Dial.,  Hag-clog)  a  chop- 
ping block.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  291  The  hag-clog 
where  we  cut  the  branches  and  wood  into  billets.  Mod. 
(Furness  phrase)  *  As  dull  as  a  hagstock.' 

Hag,  hagg,  var.  of  HAKE  *,  fire-arm. 

Hag-a-bag,  obs.  var.  of  HUCKABACK. 

Hagabusyar,  obs.  f.  HARQUEBUSIER. 

t  Hagan.    Obs.     A  sort  of  fishing-net. 

1630  Dude's  Order  in  Dcscr.  Thames  '1758)  78  That  no 
Peter-man  do  fish  with  any  Hagan  or  Smelt  Net  below 
London  Bridge,  at  any  Time  of  the  Year. 

Hagard,  obs.  form  of  HAGGARD. 

t  Hagaren,  a.  Obs.  Erron.  for  hegiran,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Hegira. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  163  The  New  Moon  of  their 
first  Month  Ulttcharam .  .in  this  Hagaren  yeer..was  the 
third  day  after  the  true  Conjunction  or  Change. 

Hagarene  (h^garrn).  [ad.  L.  Agaren-us,  f. 
Agar,  Hagar.]  A  reputed  descendant  of  Hagar 
the  concubine  of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Ishmael ; 
an  Arab,  a  Saracen.  Also  applied  in  a  transferred 
sense  (from  Gal.  iv.  22-31)  :  see  quots. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxxii[i].  6  The  tabernacles  of  the 
Edomites  and  Ismaelites,  the  Moabites  and  Hagarenes. 
a  1592  H.  SMITH  Arrow  agst.  Atheists  (1637)  46  The 
Grecians  of  spite  are  wont  to  call  the  Saracens,  Agarens  : 
for  that  they  came  not  of  Sara,  but  of  Agar.  a  1626  Hi'. 
ANDREWES  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dai>.  Ps.  xlvii.  9  The 
Hagarins,  the  Turks,  and  Ishmaelites.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  152  Mahomet  was  by  birth  an  Arabian  . .  a  Saracen 
(or  rather  of  discent  from  Ismael  sonne  of  Ha^ar,  and  so  a 
Hagaren),  1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  II.  395  The  usual 
appellation  of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is  Hagarenes,  sons 
of  fornication  and  wrath.  1856  SPURGEON  Serin,  II.  132  Ye 
Hagarenes  !  Ye  ceremonials  !  Ye  hypocrites  ! 

Hagas(e,  obs.  forms  of  HAGGIS. 

Hagberry    (hae-gberi).     Also   hack-,    heck-, 

heg-berry.  [Of  Norse  origin  :  Da.  h-.v^c-b^r^ 
Norw.  hegge-bcir,  Sw.  hiigg-btir  and  //(/.j/.'iT,  ON. 
heggrl\  A  northern  name  of  the  bird-cherry, /V«»#j 
Padus*  b.  Also  a  less  usual  synonym  of  the 
American  HACKBERUY. 

1597  GERABDE  Herbal  \yz-2  Birds  Cherrie  ..  in  Westmor- 
land, .called  Hegberrie  tree.  1778  LK.HIIOOI  /''torn  S<ot. 
253  Bird-Cherry  Anglis  ;  Hag-berries  .Vic.'/j-.  1794  Statist. 
Ace,  Perthsh.  IX.  239  'Jam.)  On  the  banks  of  the  l.unan, 
there  is  a  shrub  here  called  tlie  hack-berry  (primus  fatdtts) 
that  carries  beautiful  flowers,  winch  are  succeeded  by  a 
cluster  of  fine  blackberries.  1818  SCOTT  Let.  to  Laidl<iiv 
Mar.  in  Lockhart,  I  shall  send,  .also  some  Hag-berries.  1825 
KROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Heck-berry,  the  bird  cherry.  1842  G. 
TURNBULL  in  rroc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  7  By  its 
side  the  hagberry  grew.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss., 
I  ing-berry,  the  fruit  of  the  bird  cherry. . .  See  Egg-berry 
another  form  of  the  word.  1879-86  BKITTEN  &  HOLLAND, 
give  hackherry,  East.  Borders,  Cumb.,  Westm. ;  add.  Ro.xb., 
I  huiif.,  Perth  ;  hag-berry  Scotland  generally,  Cumb., 
\Yestm,,  N.  Lancash.,  Yorksh. ;  hcckberry^  Cumb.,  Yorksh  ; 
>-,y,  Cumb.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmerc  3 
Masses  of  the  white  heckberry  or  bird-cherry. 

Hag-boat.  Rarely  hag.  [Origin  unknown  :  cf. 
HECK-BOAT.]  A  kind  of  vessel  formerly  used  both 
as  a  man-of-war,  and  in  the  timber  and  coal  trade; 
latterly  '  a  clincher-built  boat  with  covered  fore- 
sheets  and  one  mast  with  a  trysail '  (Smyth). 

a  1700  B.  E-  Diet.  Cant.  Ov;i-,  Hagboat^  a  hui>e  Vessel 
for  Bulk  and  Length,  Built  chiefly  to  fetch  great  Masts,  etc. 
1707  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4329/6  The  Mary  Hagboat,  English- 
built,  Burthen  about  350  Tons,  8  Guns.  1711  fl>id.  No. 
4906/2,  I  met  ..  a  French  Ship  of  Thirty-six  Guns,  a  Hag 
boat  of  Twenty-four.  1735  DI-;  Yo\.  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (1748) 
II.  144  The  Ships  that  bring  them  [coals],  Cats,  and  Hags, 
or  Hay-boat>,  Fly-boats,  and  the  like.  1769  FAI  < 
Diet.  Marine  (1789)  G  g  b,  Hag-boats  and  pinks  approach 
the  figure  of  cats,  the  former  being  a  little  broader  in  the 
stern.  1867  SMYTH  Saihn  '  '  tag-boat  >  see  Heck- 

boat.     Heck-boat,  the  old  term  for  pinks. 

Hagbolt:  see  HACKBOLT. 

Hagbush,  -buti t, obs. ft.  f  IACKBUBH,  HACKBUT. 

Hagden,  hagdown.  local.     A  name  of  the 

Greater  Shearwater,  PttJJinus  major \  =  HACKBOLT. 
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1843  in  Yarrdl  Hist.  Birds  III.  506  V 

that  a  Greater  Shearwater  was  c\-n-  :i}iut  ..  lht_-yai< 
monly  known   by  the   name  of  Hagdowns.      1878  \V.    A. 
ANDREWS  Log  ftf  Nautilus  79  Plenty  of  .Mother    (  , 
chickens,   hagdens,  'and   marble-headers.      1885   SWAINSPN 
Prcrv.    Names    Birds    212    Cix-atcr    Shearwater. .  Hackbolt 
(Scilly  Islands),  Hagdown  (Dungarvan,  Ible  of  Man.) 

Hage,  ha}e,  obsolete  forms  of  AWE. 

Hagese,  -eys,  obs.  IT.  HAGGIS. 

II  Haggadah  ^haga-da).  Also  Hagada(h, 
Agadah.  [Rabbinical  Heb.  man  (first  in  Talmud) 
*  tale ',  esp.  '  edifying  tale  or  story ',  f.  T:n  higgid 
to  make  clear,  declare,  tell,  Hiphil  of  *13:  nagad 
to  be  in  front,  to  be  in  sight,  to  be  clear  or  manifest. 
The  Heb.  pi.  hagga'doth  occurs  in  ling,  use.] 

A  legend,  anecdote,  parable,  or  the  like,  intro- 
duced in  the  Talmud  to  illustrate  a  point  of  the  Law ; 
hence,  the  legendary  element  of  the  Talmud,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Halackah. 

1856  EIHKKIDGE  Jews.  $  Tiberias  182  Hagada  is  not 
law,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  law.  1874  DEUTSCH  Rein.  17 
'  Haggadah ' . .  was  only  a  *  saying ',  a  thing  without  authority, 
a  play  of  fancy,  an  allegory,  a  parable,  a  tale,  that  pointed 
a  moral  and  illustrated  a  question.  1883  ilneycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  285/1  This  ll<iggadah  or  Agadah  varies  considerably 
both  in  nature  and  form. 

Haggaday  .hse-gad^).  local.  Also  5  hagin-, 
haguday,  9  hagady.  A  kind  of  door-latch  :  see 
quot.  1877. 

c  1475  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  778/20  Hoc  manutcntiun^  a 
haginday.  1483  Caih.  Angl.  169/1  An  Haguday,  . 
1610  Louth  (Linc.\  Ch.  Ace.  III.  196  (N.W.  Lino.  (UosiO 
To  John  Flower  for  hespes.  .a  sneck,  a  haggaday,  a  catch 
and  a  Ringe  for  thre  west  gate,  ij^.  \]d.  1847-78  HALLIW., 
Haggaday,  a  kind  of  wooden  latch  for  a  door.  Yorksk. 
1877  .V.  W.  Line.  Gloss.,  A  haggaday  is  frequently  put 
upon  a  cottage  door,  on  the  inside,  without  anything  prp- 
jecting  outwards  by  which  it  may  be  lifted.  A  little  slit  is 
made  in  the  door,  and  the  latch  can  only  be  raised  by 
inserting  therein  a  nail  or  slip  of  metal. 

Haggadic  (hag3e-dik,-a'dik),<z.  AlsoHagadic, 
AGADIC.  [f.  HAGGADAH  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  Haggadah.  So  Hag-ga  dical  a. 

1866  Kitto's  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  III.  167  The  Homiletic  or 
Hagadic  Exegesis.  The  design  of  this  branch  of  the 
Midrash  or  exposition  is  to  edify  the  people  of  Israel  in 
their  most  holy  faith.  1881  W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test,  in  Jew. 
Ch.  vi.  33  A  text  encumbered  with  Haggadic  additions. 
1882-3  SCIIAFF  Encycl.  Relig*  Knmvl.  III.  2298  A  feature 
of  this  Targura  [Job]  is  its  Haggadical  character. 

Haggadist  ^haga'dist).  [f.  as  prec. -f -IST.] 
A  writer  of  Haggadoth  ;  one  versed  in  the 
Haggadah,  or  Haggadic  method. 

1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  516  A  Hagadist,  or  one  who 
dwelt  on  allegory,  legend  and  historical  story  more  than 
on  the  legal  precedents  of  the  Halacha.  1891  tr.  Didon's 
Jesus  Christ  I.  200  Jesus  did  not  give  the  impression  of  a 
scribe,  a  doctor,  or  a  Haggadist  . .  but  of  a  prophet. 

Hence  Haggadi-stic  a.}  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  the  Haggadists. 

1856  ETHKRIDGE  Jerus.fy  Tiberias  428  The  general  tone 
of  Jewish  preaching  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  so  haga- 
disticas  it  had  been  in  the  East.  i88z  FARRAR  EarlyChr. 
I.  288  That  Hagadistic  school  of  Jewish  exegesis. 

Haggard  (hse'gaad),  sb.1  Also  -art.  [cf.  ON. 
heygarfir  stack-yard,  ft  hey  hay  +  gardr  GARTH.] 
In  Ireland  and  Isle  of  Man  :  A  stack-yard. 

1586  J.  HOOKEH  Girald.  /re/,  in  Holinshed  II.  44/2  All 
such  comes  as  they  had  in  their  haggards,  c  1645  HoWBLL 
Lett.  II.  xxiv,  When  the  Barn  was  full  any  one  might 
thresh  in  the  haggard.  1749  MRS.  DELANY  Life  <y  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  511  We  saw  great  quantities  of  new  corn  in  the 
haggards  as  we  came  along  through  Staffordshire.  1848 
Act  ii  .y  12  I'icf,  c.  69 .  §  2  The  malicious  burning  of  houses, 
barns,  haggards,  com,  or  other  articles  or  effects.  1894 
HALL  CAINE  Manxman.  107  She  could  see  the  barley  stack 
growing  in  the  haggard. 

Haggard  (hse'gaid),  sb?  [Absolute  use  of 
HAGGAKD  a.  i.] 

1.  A  wild  (female)  hawk  caught  when  in  her  adult 
plumage.     (With  some,  in  17-iSth  c.  —  peregrine 
falcon.) 

1567  TLRBERV.  Epitaphs^  etc.  15  b,  Liue  like  a  haggard 
still  therefore,  And  for  no  luring  care.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck 
Ado  in.  i.  36  Her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wilde,  As  Haggerds 
of  the  rocke.  1607  Lingua  it.  v.  in  Haw  Dodsley  IX.  379 
A  wondrous  flight  Of  falcons,  haggards,  hobbies,  terselets, 
I.anards  and  goshawks.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  139 
The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentle,  and  the  haggard,  are  made 
distinct  Species,  whereas  they  form  only  OTIC.  1828  SIR  J  S. 
SIUJKKJHT  Obscw.  Hawking  32  The  older  hawks  are  called 
haggards  :  it  is  these  that  ornithologists  have  mistaken  for 
a  distinct  species,  calling  it  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 

t  b.  _fig.  A  wild  and  intractable  person  (at  first, 
a  female) ;  one  not  to  be  captured.  Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Enphnes  (Arb.)  74  That  if  .she  should  yeelde 
at  the  6rst  assault,  he  would  thinke  hir  a  light  huswife  :  if 
she  should  reject  him  scornfully,  a  very  haggard.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tain.  S/ir.  iv.  ii.  39,  I  wil  be  married  to  a  wealthy 
Widdow.  .which  hath  as  long  lou'd  me,  As  I  haue  lou'd 
this  proud  disdainful  Haggard.  1680  I.n.  FALKLAND  Hist. 
Ed'w.  II,  67  Their  first  Act  sends  Baldock  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellour  to  Newgate,  a  fit  Cage  for  such  a  Haggard. 

2.  Comb,  ffageard-farcel'i  haggard-like, -wise adv. 

1567  TURBKRV.  Epitaphs,  etc.  113  b,  That   Haggard  wise 
doth  loue  to  Hue.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  \  16131  ^2  Though 
Christ,  .hold  out  neuer  so  moouing  lures  vnto  vs,  all  of  them 
(Haggard-like)  wee  will  turne  tayfe  to.     (-1620  R,- 
VII.  423  Haggard  like,  she  me  abu^'d,  another  taken,  and 


HAGGARDLY. 

I  refus',!.  1727  OKAIH.KV  Earn.  m,t.,  Hawk,  The  Male  of 
•  >  I  Uggard,  tlit  Haggard- 1 

t  Haggard,  st>$  Oks.  [?  f.  HAG  s6.*  after  such 
words  as  tu^gani.  dotard,  etc.]  A  hag,  a  witch. 

1658  tr.  I'ortu  s  AV.  Mn£.  vm.  xiv.  232  So  children 
oftentl  ,,  when  their  parents  at- 

tribute it  to  h..Lx.uds  and  wit- lies.      1668  ETHLKLI.-  • 
would  if  she  could  in.  i,  I   protest  yonder  comes  the  old 
rd.     1715  ir.  Ctcss  D\hu>is'  ll'A-s.  614  She  heard  the 
Voice  of  a  -Man,  and  soon  after  baw  an  old  Haggard. 

Haggard  vha.-ga.id'i,  a.  Also  6  haggarde, 
haggred,  6-7  haggart,  6-8  hagard,  bagger 
[Cf.  F.  hagard,  'hagard,  wild,  strange;  frowaid, 
contrarie,  crosse ;  vnsociable,  vncompanablc,  in- 
compatible' i^Cotgr.),  orig.  said  of  a  falcon  '  thr.t 
preyed  for  her  selfe  long  before  she  was  taken '. 
According  to  some,  Normand-Picard  for  haiard, 
dcriv.  of  haie  'hedge*  ('esprevier  hagaid  est  ctlluy 
qui  est  de  mue  dc  hayes*  Menagier  14111  c.  in  Littrej. 
But  this  is  very  doubtful.] 

1.  Of  a  hawk  :  Caught  after  having  assumed  the 
adult  plumage  ;  hence,  wild,  untamed  ;  said  also 
of  an  owl  (phs.  . 

1567  TUUHKKV.  Epitaphs,  etc.  15  The  haggarde  Hauke 
That  stoopeth  to  no  state.  1583  T.  WATSON  Lent.  Loue 
xlvii.  (Arb.)  83  In  time  the  Bull  is  brought  to  weare  the 
yoake  ;  In  time  all  haggred  Haukes  will  stoope  the  Lures. 
1602  SKCAR  Hon.  Mil.  <y  Civ.  iv  xv.  225  Of  Falcons  some 
are  Gentle  and  some  Haggard.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii. 
260.  1637  B-  JONSON  Sad  Shffh.  in.  iii,  No  Colt  is  so 
unbroken  !  Or  Hawk  yet  half  so  haggard,  or  unmann'd  ! 
1682  pi  WAY  I't'ii iit'T  reserved  i.  i,  A  haggard  Owl,  a  worth- 
less Kite  of  Prey,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  ii.  iv.  §  117  (1740) 
292  As  Men  catch  haggard  Hawks,  to  reclaim,  and  make 
them  fly  at  other  Quarry.  1814  CAKV  Dante  (Chandos) 
147  As  for  the  taming  of  a  haggard  hawk. 

f2.  traiisf.  and_/%-.  a.  \\ild,  unreclaimed,  un- 
trained ,  often  with  direct  reference  to  i).  b. 
'Froward,  contrarie,  crosse,  vnsociable'  (Cotgr.). 
1580  I/VI.Y  Enphncs  (Arb.J  114  Foolish  and  franticke 
louers,  will  deeme  my  precepts  hard,  and  esteeme  my  per- 
swasions  haggarde.  1583  STANYHURST  sEnt-is  i.  (Arb.)  29 
Late  a  tempest  boysteruB  haggard  Oure  ships  to  Libye 
land  with  rough  extremitye  tilted.  1604  R.  CAWDKEY 
Tabli-  Atph.  (1613),  Hagard,  wilde,  strange,  contrary. 
1650  IV  Discolliviinium  21  God  hath  cast  most  spirits  off 
liis  hand  of  common  restraint,  and  let  them  fly  haggard, 
till  they  are  stark  wild,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Elegies  (1686)  103 
At  all  alike  my  haggard  Love  does  fly.  1695  BLACKMORE 
1'r.  Arth.  1.688  So  does  the  Fiend,  .rise  Through  the  thick 
haggair'd  Air. 

t  3.   In  disordered  or  ragged  plumage.    Obs.  rare. 
1615    \'nl.    H'cls/nn.   (1663)    Diija,    The    Roman    Eagle 
hallos  Ins  haggard  wings.     1798  COLERIDGE  Picture  31  'I he 
brier  and  the  thorn  [shall]  Make  his  plumes  haggard. 

1 4.  Half-starved;  gaunt,  lean,  Obs.  i^exc.  as 
included  in  5). 

1630  DAVKNANT  Cruel  Brother  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I. 
164  The  slave  is  haggard.  At  supper  . .  his  vain  appetite 
Fed  at  Nero's  rate,  a  1736  YALDEN  Fox  fy  flies  (R.), 
A  swarm  of  half-starved  haggard  flies,  With  furie  seiz'd  the 
floating  prize.  1796  BURKK  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  179 
The  gaunt  hagard  forms  of  famine  and  nakedness. 

5.  Of  a  person  :  \Vild-looking  ;  in  early  use  ap- 
plied esp,  to  the  '  wild  *  expression  of  the  eyes, 
afterwards  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  privation,  want  of  rest,  fatigue,  anxiety, 
terror,  or  worry. 

[1605  Try  all  Chev.  \.  iii.  in  BuIIen  O.  PL  III.  279  Her 
looks  are  haggard  and  obscure,  Which  makes  me  doubt- 
full  sheele  not  stoope  to  lure.]  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Ge&rg. 
iv.  370  With  hagger'd  Eyes  they  stare,  Lean  are  their 
Looks,  and  shagged  is  their  Hair,  a  1700  —  Theocritus, 
Despairing  £0CV9*(RA  Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was 
his  look.  1757  GKAY  Bard  \.  i,  Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of 
woe,  With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood.  1853  C.  BKONTE 
/  'iltctte  v,  Thin,  haggard,  and  hollow-eyed  ;  like  a  sitter  up 
at  night.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  77,  1  had  noticed  a 
haggard  expression  upon  the  countenance  of  our  guide. 
Jig.  and  trantf.  1735  SO.MERVILLE  Chase  in.  465  His 
haggard  Fancy  still  with  Horror  views  The  fell  Destroyer. 
1827-44  ^-  IJ-  WILLIS  S/it-  was  not  there  18  All  that  tempts 
the  eye  and  taste,  And  sets  the  haggard  pulses  wild.  1871 
Su  [Niu  KM.  Song*  I'ff.  Sunrise,  Bef.  Crucifix  2  At  this  lank 
edge  of  haggard  wood.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890) 
72  Till  the  (ire  bad  grown  haggard  and  cavernous.  1883 
STEVENSON  Silverado  Sy.  So  From  this  proposition  she 
recoiled  with  haggard  indignation. 

b.  (Jaunt  or  scraggy-looking,  from  the  loss  of 
flesh  with  advancing  years.  (App.  influenced  by 
HA<;  £/;.',  as  if  'somewhat  hag-like':  cf.  lI.u;<;Ki>2.) 
1807  CKABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  547  His  cheeks  were  haggard, 
hollow  was  his  eye.  1840  .Miss  MlTPOBD  in  L'Kstrange 
Life  11870)  III.  vii.  109  To  prevent  the  haggard  look  which 
conies  upon  women  \\h->  .yiow  thin  at  fifty.  1858  CARI.M.I; 
/*'r<-dk.  d'f.  (1865)  II.  vii.  vi.  304  She  is  getting  haggard 
beyond  the  power  of  rouge. 

6.    Comb.,  as  haggard- checked^  -looking,  -wv'/t/. 
1794  JjtRNs  /• '  /- W.v  -  ///.vHrvm,  fancy. .  Reigns,  haggard- 
wild,  in  sore  affright.      1855  BROWNING  Statue  $  Bust  162 
.xani-chetkt-d.       1886  W.  J.  TfCKER 
;  Some  dozen  haggard -looking  crones. 

Ha'ggardly,  a.  and  adv.  [f.  HAGGARD  sh.~  and 
a.  +  -LY.I  and  -.] 

f  A.  adj.  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  haggard 
hawk  ;  wild.   Obs. 

1737  BKAULEY  I-'aut.  Diet.  s.  v.  //«7i'£,  A  Hawk  . .  by  how 
much  the  later  you  take  her,  by  so  much  the  more  Difficulty 
will  she  be  to  be  reclaimed  and  manned,  as   being   more 
•  4//V  ur  wilder  of  Nature. 
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HAGGABDNESS. 

B.  «./':•.    In  .1  haggar.i  manner:  wildly:  gauntly. 

1691  soe'er 

tome.     1860  !  tif  Land  39 

•  d  haggardly. 

Haggardness.  [:  NESS.]  Haggard 

qnal;-  ion;  wildness  as  of  an  unreclaimed 

hawk  :  gaunt  and  worn  appearance  efface. 
1579   IALV    Rufkues  (Arb)  41   Though  the   Fawlcon  be 
ied  to  the  fist,  she  retyrcth  to  hir  haggardncsse.    1841 
• ,;.   i.   vi,    H i.s .. haggardness  ill  became 
v  youth.     1876  GF.O.  ELIOT  Dait.  Der. 
\  new  haggardness  had  tome  in  her  face. 

Haggas,  obs.  form  of  H  .v 

Hagged  (ha;gd.  ha.- gf.i  ,  a.  Now</«<z/.  [A  late 
formation  from  HAG  sb.\ :  prob.  influenced  by 
HA...:  MUI,  with  which  it  runs  together  in  sense  2. 
Pern,  in  some  cases  influenced  by  HAG  r'.-'] 

1.  a  :      b.  \\itch-Hk\-,  hag-like.  ?  Obs. 
a  1700  B.  1  •  <,  Lean,  Witched, 

Half-Starved.  1706  E.  WA»D  Hud.  Rf,/i->.  I.  v.  14  Who 
grin'd  and  look'd  (the  Lord  defend  her)  As  hagged  as  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  1765  GRAY  Long  Story  129  The  ghostly 
prudes  with  hagged  face.  1817  SOUTHEV  Ltt.  28  May  in 
Lift  t,  Carr.  IV.  266  ( French  women]  appear  to  pass  at  once 
from  youth  to  hagged  old  age. 

2.  I.r.-.n,  gaunt;  haggard;  worn-out,  faggrd. 
1604    R.    L'EsTHANGE  Fables  66   A    Hagged   Carrion   of 

a  Wolfe.     ,11700  (sec  i].     1741  RICHARDSON  I'ameln  (1824) 

I.  62  My   red   eyes  and   my  hagged   looks.     175"  CARTE 

Hut.  Kite..  I1I.JI2  To  see.  .how  hagged  and  battered  she 

••.wn.    i8i4Sovn»rJ?«&r»ni  Poet.  Wks.  1838 IX.  22 

Through   the  vircet^  he  went    With    hagged    mien.     1860 

1  i/  xviii,  Thou  look's!  hagged  at 

times,  and  folk'll  see  it,  and  talk  about  thee. 

Hargerd,  -ered,  obs.  tt.  HAI.GAKD  a. 

t  Haggess,   haggiss.    Obs.    [a.  F.  agate, 

agasse  '  a  Tie,  Pi.umet,  or  Magatapie  '  (Cotgr.),  in 

i^th  c  also  agache,  Walloon  agiiese,  med.L.  afasia, 

a.  OHG.  agazsa  pie.  also  OHG.  agalstra  (MUG. 

.';r,  Ger.  elster  :   «'e  Kluge).     Cf.  also  HAG- 

i .u  pie,  Du.  aakster,  eksler,  MDu.  aextre,  exlre, 

from  ODu.  and  OLG.  agastria.  all  from  same  root 

a^  ()E  agti  pie.]     The  magpie. 

1599  nties  44  Hardy  are  Haggesses, 

but  yet  giuen  to  prate.     1655  MuLhKT  &  IltNNET  Health's 
Imf-rtn-.  (1746)   184  Pyes  or  Haggisses  feed  upon  Flesh, 
.  and  Aitt>. 

Haggi.  obs  form  of  HADJI. 
t  Hagging.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  HAG  rf.1  +-INI;'.] 
The  meeting  of  hags  or  w  itches. 
1584  K.   SCOT  Disccrv.  H'itclur.  Epist.  (1886)  p.  x.ti,  The 
I.  -their  hagging,  their  riding  in  the  aire.    Ibi.t.  n.  i\-. 
19  He  would  spie  unto  what  place  his  wife  went  to  hagging. 
Haggis    (hargis).     Also   5   hagas  e,   hagese, 
hageys,  hagws,     hakkys  ,  6  hagges,  -eis,    ise, 
6-8  haggas,  -ass  ,e,  -ess)e,  7-8  haggus,  8  haggiee, 
•ies.  9  -ish,  -iss.     [Derivation  unknown. 

The  analogy  of  most  terms  of  cookery  suggests  a  French 

source;  but  no  corresp.  F.  word  or  form  has  been  found. 

The  conjecture  that  it  represents  F.  hachis  '  hash ',  with 

ilation  to  hag,  hack,  to  chop,  has  app.  no  basis  of  fact ; 

F.  kackis  is  not  known  so  early,  and  the  earlier  forms  of  the 

word  are  more  remote  from  it.      Whether  the  word  is 

connected  with  kag  vb.,  evidence  does  not  show.] 

1.  A  dish  consisting  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver 
of  a  sheep,  calf,  etc.  'or  sometimes  of  the  tripe  and 
chitterlings), minced  withsuet  and  oatmeal,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  onions,  etc..  and  boiled  like  a 
large  sausage  in  the  maw  of  the  animal. 

w  considered  specially  Scotch,  but  a  popular 
dish  in  English  cookery  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  ifrth  c.  Cf.  also  quuts.  iS7,j-o.o.) 

t  14*0  l.iber  C^vrum  (1862)  52  For  hagese.  )7e  hert  of 
schepe,  be  nere  bou  takc.-Hacke  alle  logeder  with  gode 
persole  [etc.  |.  '1430  .-/•£*.  39  Hagws  of  a  schepe. 

Take  be  Roppis  with  be  talowe,  &  parboyle  hem ;  ban 
hakke  hem  smal.  c  1440  f'rvtt/f.  Piirv.  220/2  Hagas, 
luddynge  (.S\  hakkys,  puddyngys,  //.  ha^cys).  1508 
-a.  Ktn'ietlit  128  The  gallowis  gaipis  eftir 
thy  graceles  grumill.  As  ti  -me  haggeis.  1530 

PALS-.  1615 

ul  Oat-meal 

mixed  with  blood,  and  the  Liver  of  tither  Sheep,  Calfe,  or 
m.ikcth  that  pudi! 

:    in  \ain  to  I 

there   is    hardly   t  ;  h    not    affect 

them.     1675  HoBiu 
broils  'd.  1721  BAILM  .  //.* 

d   with    minc'd    Meat.      1771 

Him,  iKh  to 

relish   their  singed  ;     . 

"5  To  make  .1  '..e  the 

lights,  heart,  and  chitteii.  i    .  , 

oatni-  -tulTed  into  a  shet-- 

l-nled.      Sold    i  nket.      183648    15.     I). 

iv,  I  neglected  to  i 
one  i!  . 

methinn  trai 
(1879   Mi 
.  .  the  smalit 

I,  /OS!., 

:-j!int;s  -Hundred  uf  l!<:rk.;ley).) 

b.  .'  '11-  pannch. 

'83''  Tour  307,  I  can  certainly  testify 

to  the  inordinate  quantity  that . .  the  human  haggis  will  hold. 

c.  Aii  indolent  do-nothing  fellow. 

'•«  he  lazy  hag- 

:!.ey  must  sink  when  we  ah^ 
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2.  Comb.,xs,haggis-bag,-maker,-piiJ<ling;  h. 

fed  adj. 

1483  Calk.  Angl.    169  i    An    Hagas   malcn 
1545    I  :*tya,te  I.  xiv.  .  1634'  5"    1  ! 

.'iim;.      1787  HL-KNS  />  n  Haggis  37  but 

mark  the  ru  1819  A. '.•.  ft-  *77 

Moie  like-  an  empty  haggis-bag  than  any  thing  else. 

Haggish  [''•  H.u.  J*.'+-ISH.] 

Like,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hag. 


Bi 


the  mind.  ~l8n  Black-.v.  Mag.  XI.  n  The  beldam's 
haggish  grin.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  cf  Castertr.  l,  A 
haggish  creature  of  about  fifty  presided. 

Hence  Ha  ggisbly  ado.  ;  Ha  ggishness. 

1846  WoRcKSTtH,  Haggishfy.  1893  Dispatch  (Columbus) 
2  Mar.,  [The  land]  of  dazzling  beauty  and  most  hideous 
in  women. 

t  Haggister.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  7  hagester,  8 
-ister.  [Cognate  with  Du.  aakster,  MDu.  aextrc. 
OLG.  agastria  magpie :  see  HAGGESS.]  A  local 
name  of  the  magpie. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Dijier.  II  'itchcr.  iv.  viii.  (18861  65  The  eating 
of  a  haggister  or  pie  helpeth  one  bewitched  in  that  member. 
1674  RAY  S.  .y  E.  C".  Words  68  Hagester,  a  Magpie.  Kent. 
i8o»  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833),  Hagister,  a  name  for 
the  Magpie.  11847-78  in  HALLIWFLL.] 

Haggle  (harg'l),  v.  Also  6-7  hagle.  [In 
sense  i ,  freq.  of  HAG  v. '  (cf.  HACK  I.E  v .J ; ;  the  other 
senses  may  possibly  have  originated  from  this, 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  they  did.  Cf.  HIGGLE.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  mangle  with  repeated  irregular 
cuts  or  cutting  blows  ;  to  cut  clumsily,  with  uneven 
jagged  edges  ;  to  hack,  mangle,  mutilate. 

1509  SHAKS.  Hen.  f,  Iv.  vi.  n  Suffolke  first  dyed,  and 
Yorke  all  hagled  ouer  Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore_he  lay 
.  .kisses  the  gashes  That  bloodily  did  yawne  vpon  his  f.ice. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  iv.  11629)  M5  They  not  only 
slew  him  and  his  family,  but  butcher-like  hagled  their 
bodies.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  11826)  x. 
lii.  Haggling  the  nails  of  your  right  hand  with  a  pair  of  blunt 
-  held  in  the  left.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vi,  That 
was  a  good  clean  cut . .  I  disl  ike  to  see  a  tree  haggled  down. 
Jig.  1760  LLOYD  '1  he  .lit^r  Wks.  I.  14  Your  fool  . .  Who 
murders  what  the  Poet  finely  writ,  And  like  a  bungler 
haggles  all  his  wit. 

b.  intr.  To  make  rough  or  clumsy  cuts ;  to  hack. 

1768-74  TUCKER  /,/.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  296  For  fear  any  little 
motion . .  should  bend  our  instrument,  and  make  us  haggle 
or  cut  awry.  1804  Man  in  lltf  Moon  xvii.  131  She  haggles 
;il  a  wing,  until  it  flies  off  into  the  plate  of  one  of  the 
astonished  guests. 

II.  2.  intr.  To  cavil,  wrangle,  dispute  as  to 
terms  ;  esp.  to  make  difficulties  in  coming  to  terms 
or  in  settling  a  bargain  ;  to  stickle. 

i6oz  [implied  in  HAGGLER  2  and  3].  1611  COTGR.,  Bar- 
gvigner .  ,io  wrangle,  dodge,  haggle.  1721  Di:  Foi.  .!/<•// 
j-'liinders  (1840)  22  To  bid  a  shilling  more,  und  haggle  with 
them.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Mid!,  xlii,  There  were  two  points  on 
which  he  haggled.  1853  KINCSLKY  llvpatiaxxi,  I  recollect 
well  how  I  used  to  haggle  at  that  story  of  the  cursing  of  the 
fig-tree.  l886STUBBS/.,T/.  .I/,-,/,  .v  .!/;'</.  Hist.  xii.  278  The 
King  now  haggled  about  the  pnemunire. 

3.  trans.  To  weary  or  harass  with  haggling. 

1648  CKOMVVKI.I.  Let.  20  Aug.  in  Carlylt\  We  are  so 
*ed  and  haggled  out  in  this  business,  a  1797  H. 
WALPOLE  Mctn.  (.ifo.  II  (18471  !'•  x'-  359  Moore,  ancf  one 
or  two  others,  were  neither  awed  nor  haggled  with  their 
inquisitors.  1825  R.  P.  WARD  Trsjitainc  II.  -\xiii.  218  'Old 
Mr.  Hamabus  is  quoit  haggled  with  it.' 

III.  4.  intr.   To  advance  with  difficulty  and 
obstruction:  cf.  HAGGLEB  i.     (Sc.  also  haigle.^ 

1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  III.  (Arb.)  pi  The  giaunt,  with 
his  hole  flock  lowbylyke  hagling.  Ibid.,  Conceites  (Arb.) 
i  j6  Wheare  the  great  hulck  floated,  theare  now  thee  cart- 
wheele  is  hagling.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett. 
1 1 .  36  A  Third  Edition  got  done . .  Printing  haggles  forward 
till  October. 

Hence  Haggled.  Haggling///,  adjs. 
<  1589   7V/<-.v<-i   M artiniaiuf  30   Suffer  no   more  of  these 
ha::,  to  be   published   ;v 

Martin.   1834  M.S  [863) 36  The  Stump! 

of  the  haggled  bni  e    it  had   been  rleared    by 

the  hatchet.     1840  Tim  KKKAV  Paris  Sii-M.  (1872)  4  The 
r>.  i894CkOcKEn  A'a/</iVi(ed.  3) 
t  h'-re.  is  a  pile  of  haggled  heads  by  thce. 
Haggle,  it>.     [f.  HAGGLE  v.]     The  action  of 
haggling;  wrangling  or  dispute  about  terms. 
1858  K.  >  Mtt»:itui  xliv.  195  In  dca' 

<jr  happy  without  a  haggle.     1865 

LYI.K  l-'-(dli.  (',t.  MIT.  v.  V.  ^5  In  the  detail  of  executing,  it 
was  li. (!>[«•  to  haggle-*.  1865  K.  i'.  xiii,  Ullell 

the  usual  haggle  began  betw ten  them. 
Haggle,  dial.  var.  of  HAIL  rf.l  and  v.\ 
Haggler  (hx-glor.     [f.   HAGGLE   v.  -r  -El! '.] 
One  who  haggles.     Cf.  also  1 1  n;(.  i 
1 1.  A  clumsy,  awkward  workman  ;  a  bungler. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 
"577  ncscr.  Irtl  in  Holinshed  (1807-8)  VI.  5 

<  >u  are,  and  as  verie  an  ha^ ' 
I   am,   yet   the   scantling    shall    be   mine.      £1589    . 

<  iicir  fathers  are  too 

;  to  outface  the  least  of  your  sonn-js.     1607  DKKKER  Si 
:i.   like   a   li.., 
nilst  the  iron  i 

1847-78  HALI.IW.,  Hagler,  a  bungler.     L'ar.  dial. 
2.   i  in  making  a  bar- 

gain or  comi- 
itej  DkKKtK  Sttmm.  Wki.  1873  I.  245  Thy  Mubc  U  a 
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haglcr,    and    wt.ires    L]M.:;  »  -t-be- trust.       1611 

uruie  hagler,  lowsic 

dodger.     1698    VANHKLGH    ./•-'.*•/>    n.    Wks.    (Rtldg. 
Twtn:  *i  »>  not  the 

thing  I  stand  upon.     I'se  no  hagler,  gadswookers  !     1883 
/cf/  II.  5^2  [He]  was  anything  but  a 
haggler  about  the  prices  he  paid. 
3.  An  itinerant  dealer  ;  a  huckster  ;  =  CADGER  i, 

a.  b.  (See  quot.  1851.) 

x6oa  Act  Com.  Caitnc.  Lond.  6  July  m  Stw's  Surzry 
v.  xxix.  (1754)  II.  511/1  The  open  Streets  ..  ought  to  be 
used  . .  for  open  Passage  . .  and  not  for  Huckster^  Pedlars, 
and  Haglers  to  stand  and  sit  to  sell  their  Wares  in.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  1. 1 1662)  278  Dorsers  are  Peds  or  Panniers 
carried  on  the  backs  of  Horses,  on  which  Haglers  use  to 
ride  and  carry  their  Commodities,  a  1697  AUBREY  Xat. 
Hist.  Surrey  (17191  II.  208  These  Rounds  of  the  Haglers 
. .  are  not  incompatible  with  a  daily  Market,  a  1700 
Diet,  Cant.  Crew,  A  HagU-r^  one  that  Buys  of  the  Country. 
Folks,  and  Sells  in  the  Market,  and  goes  from  Door  to 
Door.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  79  A  '  haggler  '  being 
..the  middle-man  who  attends  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable- 
markets,  and  buys  of  the  salesman  to  sell  again  to  the  retail 
dealer  or  costermonger. 

Haggling  i^hx'glirj),  vbL  sb.  [f.  HAGGLE  v.  + 
-ING  '.j  The  action  of  the  verb  HAGGLE,  a. 
\YrangIing  about  terms,  bargaining  with  much 
discussion,  b.  Uneven  or  clumsy  cutting. 

a.  i6«  SHERWOOD,  A  haggling,  bargttignc*    1765  COWI-KK 
Wks.  11835-37)  I.  197  Disagreeable  haggling  and  higgling, 
and  twisting   and    wriggling,   to  save   my   money.      1855 
MACAU  LAV    //«/.    Eng.    IV.    95   After   some   haggling    he 
consented  to  sell  . .  his  pretensions  . .  for  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

b.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.    Paint.   (1851'  I.    n.   11.   iii.  §  13 
Half  the  chiaroscuro  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  haggling, 
blackening,  and  '  making  out '  of  the  engravers. 

Haggly  .hae-gii),  a.     [f.  as  prcc.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  haggled  or 
unevenly  and  clumsily  cut.  dial. 

1825  in  JAMIESON.  1887  S.  Cheshire  Gloss.^  Haggly> 
hacked  uneven. 

2.  a.  Characterized   by   haggling   about   terras. 

b.  Moving  with  obstruction  and  difficulty. 

1864  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt,  IV.  347  A  haggly  settlement. 
1865  //vV/.  xin.  v.  V.  55  It  is  hoped  the  Insurrection  will  go 
well,  and  not  prove  haggly,  or  hang-fire  in  the  details. 

Haggred,  obs.  form  of  HAGGABD  a. 

Haggus,  obs.  and  dial.  form. of  HAGGIS. 

Hagh)e,  hase,  early  ME.  forms  of  HAW  st>.1 

Haghel,  hajal,  obs.  ff.  HAIL  sf>.1 

t  Hagheli,  -like,  adv.  Obs.  In  3  (Orm.) 
ha$he-.  [a.  ON.  Aaglijfa.'}  Properly,  becomingly. 

<i2oo  OR.MJN  1228  Oxe  ganngebb  ha}heli3.  Ibid.  1231 
All  ha^helike  &  fa^re. 

t  Hagher,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  (Orm.)  ha3herr, 
haher,  hawur,  3-4  ha^er,  4  hauer.  [app.  a. 
ON.  hag-r  handy,  skilful ;  but  the  retention  of  the 
inflexional  -r  of  nom.  sing.  masc.  is  quite  anoma- 
lous.] Skilful,  clever,  dexterous  ;  apt,  fit. 

c  1 200  ORMIN  13471  Forrbi  batt  Sannt  Anndrew  wass 
Rihht  god  and  ha^herr  hunnte.  <?  1225  At.-,  r.  R.  5?  A  ful 
hawur  [v.r.  haher,  ha^er]  smi6.  a  1327  Sat.  Consistory  Crts. 
in  Pol.  Songs  (Camd.)  155  lie  he  never  in  hyrt  so  hauer  of 
honde.  13. .  Gaw.  <J-  Gr.  Knt.  352  Non  hajer  er  of  wylle. 
b.  Skilfully  wrought. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1738  De  ha?er  stones  Trased 
aboute  hir  tressour,  be  twenty  in  clusteres. 

Hence  Ha;(li)erle;;c  [cf.  OX.  kagUik-r\  dex- 
terity. Hagrlierliche,  ha;  li  erlike  adv.  [cf.  ON. 
hagligaV  skilfully,  aptly,  fitly. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4906  To  rosenn  off  bin  ha^herrle^c.  Ibid. 
6672  Tatt  wass  ha^herrlike  don.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  18 
He  is.  .honeste  in  his  hous-hold  &:  nagherlych  serued. 

Ha'ghood.   nonce-wd.    The  condition  of  a  hag. 

1861  I\/ac»i.  Ala^.  IV.  324/2  All  is  over  with  the  toy  that 
he  calls  woman.  Haghood  sets  in  at  once. 

Haginday,  obs.  form  of  HAGGAJUY. 

Hagio-,  b.agi-,  combining  forms  of  Gr.  017105 
holy,  saintly;  as  in  Ha-giarchy  [Gr.  dpx*}  rule], 
the  rule  or  order  of  saints;  Hagi-hero  ical  «., 
characterized  by  saintly  heroism  ;  Hagioma  nia 
[Gr.  fMfia  madness],  saintly  madness  ;  a  mania  for 
sainthood ;  Kag'io-rozna  nee,  the  romance  of  a 
saint's  legend  ;  Hagiotypic  a.,  pertaining  to  types 
of  saints. 


word  may  be  allowed)  is  the  ck-sire  of  martyrdom,  a  1843  — 
•pi.  Bk.  (1849)  HI-  806  Growing  like  saint-w  n>hip 
and  *hagio-romance.  1886  Jml.  Dtrvyshn  A>\-!i,rcl.  Sac. 
VIII.  84  Such  a  remarkable  yhagiotypic  arrangement  of 
saints  of  the  first  rank. 

Hagiocracy  (hxgi^krasi).     [f.  Gr.  dytos  holy 
+  -CRACY.]    A  government  or  sovereignly  of  persons 
esteemed  holy  ;  spec,  as  in  quot.  1875. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  Eclectic  Rev.  1874  J.  E.  CARD 
'lid's  llist.  Jsr<ttl\.  198  The  internal  v. 

iijy  betrays  itsdf  in  the  one  small  but 
ircumstance  of  its  treatment  of  the  name  of 
God.    1875  Edi'ti.  A'tr:  CXLII.  434  notf.  Tin-  tt-rm  '  1  i 
cracy-'  . .  is  employed  by  Ewald  as  tlie  designation  of  that 
modified  form  of  the  the  v.  hich    u:^ 

instituted  after  thr  the  Habylouian  Captivity. 

1884  KAIHBAIKS  in  c *.'«.',-«//.  A'»  i   '  make]  the 

Mosaic  state  the  ideal  which  religious  men  ought  to  seek 
realize  iu  u  hagimracy. 


HAGIOGRAPHA. 


II  Hagiograplia    ,h;vgi|fgrafa), 
I..,  n.  Gr.  d-yio-y/joipa,  f.  07105  holy  + 


sb.  pi.  [late 
writing, 

-•ypa<t>os  writing,  written.]  The  Greek  name  (lit. 
'  sacred  writings  ')  of  the  last  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (called  in 
Heb.  c'lTO  k'thftbim  writings)  comprising  all 
the  books  not  included  under  the  two  divisions  of 
'  the  Law  '  and  '  the  Prophets  '. 

These  are  Psalms.  Proverbs,  Job  ;  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther  ;  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Chronidts. 

1583  KI-LKF:  Defence  (Parker  Soc.)  24  These  books..  are 
sometimes  called  Hagiographa.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis 
Hil'l.  501  The  Hebrews  dividing  the  whole  Scripture  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  The  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  Hayio- 
grapha.  1860  Home's  tntrod.  Knm'l.  Script.  (I,.',  In  all 
there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  old  law  ;  that  is,  five 
books  of  Moses,  eight  of  the  prophets,  and  nine  of  the 
Hagiographa.  1884  I).  HUNTER  tr.  Rfuss  /fist.  Citnon  i.  10 
In  the  time  of  Josephus  the  books  called  the  Hagiographa 
were  not  yet  gathered  into  a  clearly  defined  collection. 

Hence  Hagio  graphal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Hagiographa. 

1657  J.  COSIN  Canon  Script.  152  (T.)  Strabus  .  .  saith  that 
Tobit  is  to  be  set  among  the  apocryphal  books,  and  not 
;<mung  the  hagiographal.  1732  STACKHOUSE  Hist.  Bible 
(1767)  IV.  284  In  the  number  of  hagiographal  writers. 

Hagiographer  vhi'-'SiiF'graf3-1)-     U-  med.L. 

hagiograph-us,  (f.  Gr.  d^yios  holy,  saint  +  -ypa<}>os 
writing,  writer;  cf.  prec.  '  +  -Kit.1] 

1.  A  sacred  writer  ;  spec,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Hagiographa. 

1656  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.,  Hagiographer,  he  that  writes  holy 
things  [citing  RALEIGH].  1703  Wnn  BY  l'aro./>hr.  N.  /'.Gen. 
Pref.  5  They  were  hagiographers,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
left  to  the  use  of  their  own  words.  1805  Edin.  Re-.'.  VII.  95 
The  Jews,  .ranked  him  [Daniel]  only  among  the  number  of 
their  hagiographers. 

2.  A  writer  of  saints'  lives  ;  a  hagiologist. 

1849  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  91  Which 
chronicle  .  .  has  alway  been  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
hagiographers.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  App.  36  [He] 
by  no  means  assumes  that  he  is  an  historian  because  he  is 
a  hagiographer.  1867  FREEMAN  Xornr.  Cony,  I.  v.  390. 

Hagiographic  (hcegi|0grarfik  ,  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

-r-ic,  alter  Gr.  --ypudH/cos  :  see  -GRAPHIC.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hagiographa. 

1888  CAVE  Inspir.  O.  Test,  viii.455  There  is  Hagiographic 
Inspiration  enabling  the  assimilation  of  Revelation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  writing  of  saints'  lives. 

1819  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Ret>.  XXI.  378  The  Devil  began  to 
act  a  greater  part  in  hagiographic  romance.     1893  A  the- 
'    24   June   791/2    A   curious  compound   of   genuine 
historical  research  and  hagiographic  adulation. 

Hagiogra'phical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  f  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sacred  writings  or  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Obs.  b.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Hagio- 
grapha. C.  Of  or  pertaining  to  biographies  of  saints. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  \roy.  Ep.  Ded.  F  iij, 
I  might  adde  to  these  Hagiographicall  examples,  other.  . 
brought  out  of  prophane  Chronologies.  1615  SIR  K.  HOBY 
Citrry-combe  ii.  89  The  Canon  of  Hagiographicall  Scripture. 
,11652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  vi.  247  That  which  is  Hagio- 
graphical,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
1864  PI:SEY  Lect.  Daniel  vi.  302  He  manifestly  intends  .  . 
hagiographical  writers,  (as  of  Solomon  he  snys).  1874 
GILBERT  in  $th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  600/1  Preparing 
some  of  the  hagiographical  manuscripts  for  the  press. 

Hagiographist  (ha:gi|<;-grafist).  [f.  as  HAGIO- 

GRAPHEK  --1ST.]     =  HAGIOGRAPHER  2. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Pref.  to  Malory's  Arthur  p.  xl,  A  mira- 
culous conception  is  the  only  miracle  which  the  Romish 
Hagiogiaphists  have  not  bestowed  upon  their  saints. 

Hagiography   (hxgi^-grabA     [f.  Gr.  0710-5 
holy  +  -fpaijxa  writing  :  see  -GRAPHT.] 
1  1.   =  HAGIOGRAPHA.  Obs.  rare. 

1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Re-.'.  I.XVIII.  500  Eccle- 
siastes .  .  perhaps  was  not  really  a  part  of  the  Hagiography. 

2.  The  writing  of  the  lives  of  saints;  saints'  lives 
as  a  branch  of  literature  or  legend. 

1821  SOUTHEY  in  £>.  Rev.  XXIV.  476  Such  tales  as  these 
are  common  in  Romish  hagiography.  1856  R.  A.  V.M  C.K  AN 
Mystics  (1860)  II.  4  In  the  hagiography  ..  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.  1867  MA.\  /j  hSSo)  III.  xiv. 

312  A  famous  name  in  Cornish  hugiugraphy. 

Hagiplatry  (haegi^-latri).  [f.  Gr.  07105  holy 
+  \arpfia  worship.]  The  worship  of  saints. 

1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXVI.  207  Reducing 
the  established  hagiolatry  to  that  posthumous  veneration 
for  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  which  is  tlur  u.itural 
religion  of  every  grateful  heart.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.Chr. 
(1864)  II.  IV.  vii.  348  The  error  was  in  the  hau'iolatry  or 
adoration  of  saints,  not  in  the  adoration  of  the  image. 

Hence  Hagio  later,  one  who  worships  saints. 
Hagio  latrous  «.,  given  to  saint-  worship. 

1841    G.  S.   FAEER   Provinc.    Lett.  (1844)  '•    «o» 

latrous  Superstition  which  be  deems  the  Essence  of 
ihu  predicted  Apostasy.     1875  Miss  (  .  r.c 

157  As  a^hagioliiter  kneels  beside  the  relics  of  his  Saint. 


. 

ologic  (hsegt'ifllf  -djLk),  a.    [f.  H.\I;H.I  001 

(or  its   Greek   elements)  +  -ic  :    see   -LOGIC.]     Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  hagiology. 

1826  Soui  HEY  (  'inti.  /T,  ,  ,  sed  in 

hagiologic  reading.     1834  J.  RMNK  /', 
menus  Lib.  dc  Ad>n.  CtithberU  I  'it-t.  Surtees)  p.  x,  Reginald, 
one  of  the  most  credulous  of  hagin! 


21 

upon  the  'hagiological '  method.     1895  Athenzum  24  Aug. 

255/2  To  consist  ol  religious  and  hagiological  an< 


jiO'logist.  Also  agio-.  "[f.  HAGIOLOGY 
(or  its  Greek  elements)  +  -IST.]  A  writer  of 
hagiology ;  one  versed  in  the  legends  of  saints. 

1805  SOUTHKY  Madoc  416  note.  This  miracle  is  claimed 
by  s  >iiit-  .Vci<>ln^i-,ts  for  St.  Baldred.  1837  SIR  F.  PAH;RAVI.: 
Mcrch.  .y  I't-uir  (1844*  2O-1  '1'he  Hagiologist  assigns  an 
adequate  cause.  1871  TYLOR  Print.  CM//.  IL  199  The 
Buddhist  theologians  and  hagiologists. 

Hagiology  vhregiijHodgi).     [f.  Gr.  0710-5  holy 

+  -Ao7ia  discourse:  see  -LOGY.]  The  literature 
that  treats  of  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints ;  also, 
by  extension,  of  great  men  or  heroes ;  a  work  on 
the  lives  and  legends  of  the  saints. 

1807  SOUTHEY  Espriella's  Lett.  II.  106  There  are  few  finer 
miracles  in  hagiology.  1868  FREEMAN  Xei-in.  (  <>;A/.  II.  vii. 
20  We  shall  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  hagiology  for  history. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  %  Solit.,  Chits  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  y6  In 
the  hagiology  of  each  nation,  the  lawgiver  was  in  each  case 
some  man  of  eloquent  tongue. 

Hagioscope  (.hae-gi0sk<7up).  Also  agioscope. 
[f.  Gr.  a-yios  sacred,  holy  +  -SCOPE.]  A  small 
opening,  cut  through  a  chancel  arch  or  wall,  to 
enable  worshippers  in  an  aisle  or  side  chapel  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  a  squint ; 
also,  sometimes  applied  to  a  particular  kind  of 
window  in  the  chancel  of  a  church. 

1839-40  Hints  on  Eccl.  Antig.  (Cambr.  Camden  Soc.) 
(ed.  2)  18  Hagioscope.  By  this  term  is  intended  the  aperture 
made  through  different  parts  of  the  interior  walls  of  a  church 
.  .in  order  that  the  worshippers  in  the  aisles  might  be  able 
to  see  the  Elevation  of  the  Host.  The  technical  term  in 
use  is  '  Squint'.  .It  is  hoped.,  that  the  new  term,  .may  be 
though^  useful.  1844  PALEY  Church  Restorers  35  A., 
chandelier  hung  from  thereof,  .threw  its  faint  light  through 
a  hagioscope  upon  the  founder's  tomb  by  the  altar  side. 
1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4)  I.  350  (s.v.  Squint)  The 
name  of  Hagioscope  has  lately  been  applied.. hut  it  does 
not  seem  desirable  to  give  Greek  names  to  the  parts  of 
English  buildings.  1848  B.  WEBB  Continental  Eccles.  192 
A  late  wayside  church,  .with  open  grated  hagioscopes. 

Hence  Haglosco  pic  a. 

1872  Punch.  Hist.  Cornwall  IV.  125  The  transept  has  an 
hagioscopic  communication  with  the  chancel.  1881  N.  f,  Q. 
6th  Ser.  IV.  433,  2  The  sacrist,  .could  command,  by  a  hagio- 
scopic window,  the  different  parts  of  the  mass. 

t  Hagiosidere.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  0710- 
fflSnpoi',  f.  07105  holy  +  aiSrffoi  iron.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Hagiosidere,  a  Plate  of  Iron,  .which 
the  Greeks  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Turks  (being  pro- 
hibited the  Use  of  Bells)  strike  on,  with  a  Hammer,  to  call 
the  People  to  Church. 

Hagister,  var.  HAGGISTER,  magpie. 

Hagle,  Haglet :  see  HAGGLE,  HACKLET. 

Hagmena,  obs.  form  of  HOGMANAY. 

Hag-ridden  (hse-g^id'n),  ///.  a.  Also  hag- 
rid,  [f.  HAG  st>.1  +  RIDDEN///,  «.] 

1.  Ridden  by  a  hag  ;  csp.  afflicted  by  nightmare. 
1684  OTWAY  Atheist  n.  i,  He's  marry'd,  plagu'd,  troubled, 

and  Hag-ridden.  1758  BATTIE  Madness  vii.  49  (Jod.)Thus 
the  glutton.. is  hag-ridden  in  his  sleep.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Zapolya  i.  Prel.  88  Must  I  hag-ridden  pant  as  in  a  dream  f 
1886  T.  HARUY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  I.  xx.  246  When  she 
had  not  slept  she  did  not  quaintly  tell  the  servants  next 
morning  that  she  had  been  '  hagrid '. 

2.  Oppressed  in  mind  ;  harassed. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  in.  n.  xxviii.  (1852)  507  He 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  hagridden  with  the  enchant- 
ments thereof.  1817  COLERIDGK  Biog.  Lit.  85  So  com- 
pletely hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of  being  influenced  by 
selfish  motives.  1891  Spectator  4  Apr.  471/1  Our  minds  are 
jaded  and  hag-ridden,  as  it  were,  by  the  physical  fatalities 
of  modern  science. 

Hag-ride  ^x-g,raid),  v.  [f.  HAG  rf.l  +  RIDE 
».]  frans.  To  ride  as  a  hag :  see  prec. 

1661  A.  BROME  Songs  fy  Poems  p.  xii,  When  force  hag-rid 
our  Land  and  Seas.  (71718  Lett.  Jr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722) 
I.  164  As  for  Apparitions  and  Hag-riding,  they  are  gener- 
ally the  Effects  of  Imagination  and  a  disturbed  aniiu.'l 
Faculty.  1817  Scon-  Harold  n.  xiv,  To  . .  hag-ride  some 
poor  rustic's  sleep.  1893  STEVENSON  Ccitriona  iii.  29  The 
thought  of  the  dead  men  hag-rode  my  spirit. 

Hag-seed  :  see  HAG  sb.t 

Hagship  i  hargjip).  [f.  HAG  rf.i  +  -SHIP.] 
The  personality  of  a  hag :  used  as  a  mock  title. 

1604  MIDDLETON  Witch  II.  ii.  (R.),  Tis  the  charm  her 
hai;sliip  gave  me  For  my  duchess' obstinate  woman.  1634 
Ih.viMKM)  it  HUOMK  Witches  l.anc.  iv.  H.'s  Wks.  1874  IV. 
230,  I  mean  to  lay  the  Country  for  their  Hagships.  1785 
MRS.  GRANT  Lett,  ft:  Mount. (i,^  ;)  1 1.  xix.  96,  I  fancy  their 
hagships  [Macbeth's  witches]  resided  hereabouts. 

Hag-taper  (hae-g|t?pai),  Also  6  higgis-, 
hickis-,  hig- ;  8  hagtaber.  [The  original  form 
and  etymology  of  the  first  element  are  left  doubtful 
by  the  early  instances  (hag-  appears  to  be  late  ; 
the  second  is  TAPEK  sb.  :  cf.  Ger.  ker^cnkraiit 
'  taper-wort  ',  MDu.  tortsecruyt  '  torchwort  '.] 
A  plant,  the  Great  Mullein  (  Vtrbascum  T/iapsus). 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes,  I'erbiiscunt,  in  englishe 
Mullen  higgis  taper  or  Longe  wurt.  1562  -  Herbal  11.  161 
The  whyte  Verbascum  is  called  commonly  in  English 
mollen  or  hickis  taper.  1578  Lv  i  !\xxi.  120  In 

English.  .  Mulleyn,  or  rather  Wulleyn,  Higtaper,  Torches, 
and  Longworte.  1741  Cotnpl.  iettn.- Piece  I.  i.  83  Then 
put  to  it  a  Handful  of  Hagtaber.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n. 
s.v.,  In  our  modern  Floras  it  is  incorrectly  spelt  ///f/;-. 
1876  Trias.  Bot.  1209/2  The  English  name,  Hig-taper.. 
and  Hag-taper. 

Haguday,  obs.  form  of  HAGGADAY. 


HAIDINGEBITE. 

Hague,  dial.  var.  HAW,  the  fruit. 

HagWOrm  .h;vg|W»jm).  dial.  [a.  ON.  ,  _ 
ormr,  the  adder,  f.  hfgg  (:—  haggw-)  cutting 
stroke  +  ormr  worm.  (In  different  localities  hag 
seems  to  be  taken  as  =  copse,  hedge,  or  bog.)]  A 
northern  name  for  the  adder  or  viper ;  but  in  some 
districts  applied  to  the  common  snake,  and  in 
others  to  the  blindworm. 


Craven  Dial.,  Hag-luorm,  a  snake,  or  blind  worm,  haunting 


i  room  i'iai.,nag-ivorm,  a  snake,  or  blind  worm,  haunting 
the  hag  or  hedge.  1844  SELBY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club 
II.  No.  12.  87  A  large  specimen  of  the  Slow  or  Hag-worm, 
1  Angiiis  fragilis.  1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
II.  Ixvu.  6  A  snake  (a  poor  harmless  creature,  by  the  way. . 
aluays  excepting  ihc  hag-worm).  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland 
1'ar.  313,  I  could  account  for  the  presence  of  the  hag  worm 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  hone. 

Hagws,  obs.  form  of  HAGGIS. 

Hah,  var.  of  HA  inter j.  and  vb. 

Ha  ha  (ha  ha- ),  int.  and  sb. ]  Also  7-9  hah-hah. 
[A  natural  utterance  occurring  in  most  languages : 
cf.  Gr.  a  a,  a  5,  L.  ha  Ad,  OF.  haha,  aha,  etc.] 
A.  int.  The  ordinary  representation  of  laughter. 

c  looo  JELFRIC  Gram,  xlviii.  (Z.)  279  Ha  ha  and  he  he 
RetacniaS  hlehter  on  leden  and  on  enghsc.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
J'ritims'  rrol.  5  (Harl.  MS.)  Haha  felaws  be  war  for  .such 
a  iape.  1509  HAWES  1'ast.  1'leas.  XVI.  Ixviii,  Ha,  ha !  quod 


thinks  you  have  to  deal  With  men.  18..  W.  JONES  Song 
'  The  Monks  of  Old'  i,  For  they  laugh'd  ha  !  ha  !  and  they 
quafTd  ha  !  ha  !  And  lived  on  the  daintiest  cheer. 

b.  Ha  ha  ha!  and  further  repetitions  express 
continued  laughter. 

kiiSo  REGINALD  Libellus  tie  Vita  Codrici  (Surtees)  262 

'    Cum  stridore  cachinnans,  ait,  Hach-,  Hach,  hach.\     1579 

FULKE  Conjnt.  Sanders  608  Ha  ha  he,  M.  Sander  hath  a 

pleasaunt  witte.  idioSHAKs.  Temp.  ii.  i.  36  Ha,  ha,  ha.   So: 

yuii'r  paid.     1691  RAY  Creation  II,  Those  accounts,  .are  so 

^ively  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  they  need  no  other 

confutation   than    ha,    ha,  he.     1698   VANBRUGH   sEsop   II. 

.    Wks.  (Rtldg.)  373/2  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Did  ever  man 

L    behold  the  like?   ha  !   ha  !   ha  !  ha  !  ha  !      1775  SHERIDAN 

I    Duenna  i.  v,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  be  very  particular.    18738.'!'. 

j    SMITH  My  Uncle's  Will  29  By  Jove  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !--  upon 

my  life— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    J-'lor.  What  is  he  laughing  at  ? 

B.  sfi.  A  loud  or  open  laugh. 

1806  SUKR  Winter  in  Land.  (ed.  3)  III.  196  Titters  from 
ladies,  and  ha,  ha,  ha's  from  gentlemen.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rei>.  II.  in.  v.  (1871)  113  Commented  on  with  loud  hafias 
and  deep  grumblings.  1862  A  thenxuin  30  Aug.  280  The 
hall-halts  and  guffaws  with  which  certain  laughing  frogs 
and  jocular  toads  celebrate  their  nuptial  rites. 

Hence  Ha  ha  (ha  ha-),  v.,  to  utter  ha  ha  in 
laughter ;  to  laugh  aloud. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  43,  I 
wood  have  put  the  third  hah  to  it.. and  hah,  halt,  haht 
him  out  of  the  presence  yfaith.  1852  Eraser's  Mag. 
XLVI.  456  The  hya;na  hah  !  hah's  !  at  the  pleasant  pro- 
spect. 1865  CARLYLE  l->-cdk.  Gt.  xvin.  vii,  All  Regensburg 
was  loud,  wailing  or  haha-ing  according  to  humour. 

Ha-ha  (haha),  si.'-  Also  haha,  ha  !  ha  !,  ha- 
hah  (8  ah,  ah),  8-9  haw-haw,  [a.  F.  haha 
(i 7th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  '  an  obstacle  interrupting 
one's  way  sharply  and  disagreeably,  a  ditch  behind 
an  opening  in  a  wall  at  the  bottom  of  an  alley  or 
walk  ' ;  according  to  French  etymologists,  from  ha  ! 
exclamation  of  surprise.]  A  boundary  to  a  garden, 
pleasure-ground,  or  park,  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  view  from  within,  and  not  to  be  seen 
till  closely  approached  ;  consisting  of  a  trench,  the 
inner  side  of  which  is  perpendicular  and  faced  with 
stone,  the  outer  sloping  and  turfed ;  a  sunk  fence. 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  28  The  End  of 
this  Ten-ass  is  terminated  by.  -an  Ah,  Ah,  with  a  dry  Ditch 
at  the  Foot  of  it.  Ibid.  77  Thorough-Views,  call'd^/i,  Ah, 
..are  Openings.. to  the  very  Level  of  the  Walks,  with 
a  large  and  deep  Ditch  at  the  Foot..,  which  surprizes., 
and  makes  one  cry,  Alt!  Ah!  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name.  1714  in  Amherst  Gardening  1 1895)  234  The  ualks 
are  terminated  by  Ha-hah's,  over  which  you  see  [etc.].  1749 
LADY  LUXBOROLGH  Lett,  to  Sln-nstone  4  June,  The  Ha  I 
Hal  is  digging.  1803  H.  REPTON  Landscape  Gardening 
86  The  sunk  fence  or  ha  !  ha  !  in  some  places  answers  the 
purpose.  1852  R.  S.  SL-UTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tonr  liii.  300 
[The  hound]  ran  a  black  carl-colt,  and  made  him  leap  the 
haw-haw.  1880  (?.  AYr'.  Apr.  336  The  constant  use  of  Ha- 
lms lur  Mink-tunces). 
b.  trans/'.  R\\(\_fig, 

1773  MASON  Kp.  to  Sir  IV.  Chambers,  Leap  each  ha-ha  of 
truth  and  common  sen.se.  1858  H.  MILLER  Rambles  Gt-ol. 
Wks.l  1869)  3u3'I'hese  ravines. .  are  lui-has  of  Nature's  digging. 

C.  attrib.,  as  ha-ha  ditch,  fence,  wall. 

1769  /V  1'oe  s  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  1.  325  Throwing  down  the 
Walls  of  the  Garden,  and  making,  instead  of  them,  HUA-- 
haw  Walls.  1774  T.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  17  Sept.,  A  ha-ha 
fence  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  1849  Ann.  Reg,  106 
The  Ha-ha  ditch  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Haher,  var.  of  HACHEII  a.   Obs.,  skilful. 

Hal,  obs.  form  of  HAY. 

Haid,  obs.  Sc.  f.  had,  hid. 

Haidingerite  i.hardiqsraiO.  Min.  [Named 
after  Von  Haidinger,  an  Austrian  mineralogist.] 

1.  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  calcium,  occurring  in 
minute  white  crystals. 


in  the 

2.  I 


HAIK. 

:  :  ropo^e  to  employ  the  name 

•  i  >m     1868  !>.«•. 
inu  Anal.  />Y 

lite  . . 
Jly  ihe  latter. 

KRITK. 


l863_7j  I.  «i.     1868  DANA  Min.  86. 

Haiduck,  ^ariant  of  HEVIHCK. 

Haie,  obs.  form  of  HAY. 

Haif,  haiff,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  HAVK. 

Haifer,  Haige,  ot -.  f!'.  llnrni,  H-' 

tHaik'.heyke.  Obs.   [Cf.  EKris.  htikc,heik' , 

1  Ii  Ki  .J     A   Mi  d 

irmt-nt :  ^p]>.  the  same  as  the  HIKE,  q.v. 
<  1375  z8o  Of  t»e  t  \ 

J«t    he   had    He   tuk    fc    tane    &    liakvart    kcsl.      i  1440 
I  cykc,  garment  I  A',  ur  hcwke,  iil/ra  ( 
aent.or  huke),  aritntns.     1488 


Act. 

i.iik,  price  x  j.,  a  pare  of  clokis,  price  xj.    1553  Jlui-c-- 
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310  That  not  a  heart  which  in  l.U  level  came  Could  'scape 
the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim.     1667  MELIOS  A  /-.  vi.  589 

,  ,aml  Hail  of  Iron  <  llubc-.     17*8  i 
/->««<-.  in.  262  'MiJ  snows  i-.f  paper,  and  fierce  haD  "I  i 
1803  FURBES-MIICHELL  Rfini*.  Gt.  Mutiny  Co  A  perfect 
hail  of  r.  -iled  us. 

4.  o//r/£.  and  Comb.,  as  hail-sho'vcr ;  hail-ltket 
:cn  adis.     Also  HAIL-SHUT,  -8TONB,  -BTOB1C. 

"    '          '    '  -- 


•  yk  and  anekynyll,  prii,c 
xl*.  to  [«  bchwf  of  >c 

II  HaikJ,  haick  \haik,  hoik).  Also  S  haeg, 
hayick,  S-y  haique,  hyke.  [Arab.  eUa.  /'<*>'£, 
f.  eJU.  /m£  to  weave.]  An  oblong  piece  of  cloth 
which  Arabs  wrap  round  the  head  and  body,  as 
an  outer  garment. 

(1613  I'I-KCHAS  Pil&rimafe  (1614)  633  Newes  from  Bar- 
buy.,  his  Turban  of  course  Callico.  his  Alheik  or  loose 
gownc  of  Lile  Grograin.]  1713  :>'bary 

45  Over  all  '  v  line  white 

Blankets,  about  6  yards  long,  and  2  broad.  1797  Encycl. 
lirii  i  The  whole  wardrobe  of 

a  country  Moor  in  -    in  a  haique 

for  winter,  another  for  summer,  [etc].  1801  SOLTHEV 
TJtalaba  iv.  10  nott.  One  of  it,  !y  six 

yards  long  ;.  feet  broad,  m  -it)  for 

iplete  dress  in  the  day.  1825  SCOTT  T.ilism.  xxvii, 
\Vi  V,  rann  with  their  persons  covered  with  ha.ii .k^.  1891 
HAI  i  :  ^o  His  four  Mahummedan  wives 

. .  were  gazing  furtively  down  from  t/ehind  their  haiks. 

Haik:   see  HAKE  sb;*-.  •'->  and  v.1. 

Hail  [l^'l),  s/>.1  Forms:  a.  i  hasol,  -al,  -el, 
3  ha}el,  hawel,  haul,  4  haghil,  4-5  hawle, 
haule.  0.  i  haesl.  haesel,  hesel,  3-  hail,  (3  ail), 
4-6hayl(ef  4-7  haile,  5  hayll'e.  hayel.  7.  7-9 
iy/tf/.)  haggle.  [  .  :  OE.  ha^ol(-al,  -ef), 

and  //,?•£/  (hvgel}  :-\VGer.  *hagal,  *hagl\  cf. 
OFris.  htyl  [>-£«/),  Mlh  ' 

OHG.  //«y,z/,  MH(  1.  and  Ger.  ha^el,  all  masc..  ( >N. 
AqpfneoL  ',Sw.,  Da.  hu^l f  :— oTeut.  *hag  a  to- ; 
perh.  cognate  with  Or.  Ka\\-  in  xax^i/f  pebble; 
cf.  the  notion  in  hailstone.  The  two  OK.  types 
ha$pl  and  /;#£/,  gave  the  respective  ME.  types 
Aawef,  hawlj  and  /w//,  £<zy/,  Aaz7,  of  which  the 
former  was  southern  and  came  down  to  the  igth  c. 
Beside  these  a  third  type  haggle  directly  from 
Norse,  survives  in  Yorkshire  dialect.] 

1.  Ice  or  frozen  vapour  falling  in  pellets  or  masses 
in  a  shower  from  the  atmosphere.     (In  spring  and 
summer   moiit   frequently  occurring    in   connexion 
with  a  thunderstorm.) 

a.  a  1000  Boctk.  Metr.  xxix.  127  Ren  after  bxm,  swylce 
ha;al  and  snaw.  c  1000  /ELFKIC  How.  \\.  19^  Swa  micel 
Sunor  and  haxol  becom  ou  3am  lepdscipe.  c  1205  LAV. 
11975  Hu^cl  iV  r.t:i:i  ^x  r  ;ir;i:>.  ll'id.  20914  Sw;i  hah^el 
-5  be  hawel]  de5  from  wolcne.  a  1300  /•>«£/;/.  /'•'/. 
Sc.  (Wrighl)  216  Hi  al  i-frore  ben,  Thanne  liit  is  hawel 
[r-.r.  hawl)  pur.  a  1340  H  vr  xvii,  14  Ha.chil 

and   <  I  iv.    •-><;    Tlii; 

shulen    ceese,   and    hawle    [1388    hail]    -luil    not    lie.      14*2 

Iceste 

•  nys  of  hiiwlc.  .And  moche  Pepill 
ere  dede  by  t .  tiy  Swerde. 

0.    f  8»5   .'  E],   M   Hegel  &  colu  fyrcs. 

a  1000  Phoenix  60  par  nc  luc^l  ne  hrim  hreosacS  to  f 
a  1000  ,  1x50 

ll'iii. 

3183    Oc    ^e    .'ill    haut-tl 

Sorvnder  hilcd.  1398  TKKVISA  Rnrth,  />c  /'.  A*,  vi.  ,\.\i. 
(1495)  210  V.  ,  rthly. 

1559   W  I  hen  in    this 

middle  region    1  MI],]..  ,-,>-  ..11  I),.;1  like  is 

ingendrivl.     1638  \\  li'orld  \.  (1684)  130  Think- 

under.    1727-46  Tii' 
a  deluge  of  \  rt  ii. 

•  :i  i  he  hail  fall  in  Italy  till  ihc  for 
stood  i  are. 

I  ONE,] 

2.  With  a  and  //.     A  shower  or  storm  of  hail ; 
now  usually  hail-storm^  hail-,\- 

c  888  .is  and 

•  •  ;i  lecraj)  o\i  >  : 

,  .  ii  'i$d.  xvi.  16 

With  nt-we  watris,  and    ! 

a.     c  1400  Af>ot.  Loll 
1601  SHAKS.  A  if*   K 

liine,  and  a  haile  1  n 
1788    I 
able  j  by  .1  ii;til. 

t  b.  liail,  a  hail- 

<t  i6/-.  heavy  With 

•    , 
I  ics  about. 

3.  •  \ver,  or  volley  of 
Something  falling  like  hail,  esp.  of 

159°  [    '•  244-      »597  —  Lover's  Compl, 


1845  I  .V"/.  vi.  (1873)  116  Having  finished  our 

meat 

t  Hail,  sb.-  Chiefly  north.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 
hayl,  3-6  hail,  4-5  haylle,  4-6  haile.  hayle,  5 
haille,'  heylle,  5-6  heyle.  [a.  OX.  lt,-ill  health, 
prosperity,  good  luck,  cognate  with  OE.  hxl: 
see  HEAL  sb.} 

1.  Health,  safety,  welfare.      In   northern    ME. 
taking  the  place  of  the  native  Eng.  hcle,  HEAL. 

a  1400  50  Ale.ra.iul: -r  3272  ii  Hibl.)  When  on  athyll  was  so 
wele  in  happe  and  in  heyle.  c  1460  Tcmineley  Mysl. 

Surtees)  73  I  am  Lord  and  lech  of  heyle.     .  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  v.  547  To  se  his  heyle  his  comfort  was  the  mor. 
-.'   vi.  45  The  maist  part  of  vs  hes  gude  hail 
in  our  body. 

b.  To  drink  hail,  to  drink  wishing  health  and 
happiness  to  another. 

c  1205,  1350,  etc.  [see  DRINK-HAIL].  1297  R.  GLOL'C.  (1724) 
118  He.  .custe  hire,  and  glad  dronk  hire  hail. 

2.  With  defining  words  :    evil,  ill,  wroth  hail, 
bad  luck,  misfortune ;  often  used  adverbially,  with 
the  adj.  in  dative  fern,  or  some  representative  thereof: 
to   (one's1    hurt,   unfortunately,  disastrously.     Cf. 
HEAL  sb.,  HALE  so.1  in  similar  use. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6583  Ful  iuel  hail  [v.r.  ille  hayl]  brak 
yee  be  dai.  Ibiet.  7320  Ful  ilhail  [t'.r.  ill  a  hayle]  sal 
bai  it  se.  Ibid.  7335  pis  saul  haue  pai  mad  bair  king.. 
Ful  wreberhail  [r1.  rr.  wraber  haile,  wroberhele]  to  bair  De- 
houe.  i  1330  R.  HIUNM:  Clinm.  II  Vuvl  Rolls'  2590  Morgan 
..wroughte  hym  self  to  wrober  haylle.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
r  T.  169  Ilhayl,  by  god  Aleyn  thou  is  a  fonne.  t  1450 
St.  Cuthlert  (Surtees)  5880  fir  robbours  wand  vp  b^ir 
sayle  To  be  hey  se  with  euel  hayle.  c  1460  Tcr.imeley  Myst. 
(Surtees)  61  Wyth  yl  a  haylle  !  Ibid.  89  Ha,  ha,  goder- 
haylle  !  . .  this  is  good  for  the  frost.  ?<I47S  Syr.  lo-,ne 
Degre  299  Alas !  it  tourned  to  wroth-hir-heyle.  a  1529 
SKELTON  Elynour  J\untmyng  618  God  gyve  it  yll  hayle  ! 

Hail,  sb.3  [A  later  subst.  use  of  HAIL  inf.,  and 
n.  of  action  f.  HAIL  v .-] 

1.  An   exclamation   of  '  hail ! ' ;    a    .respectful) 
greeting  or  salutation. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  .vvxiii.  i  As  ?ung  Aurora,  with 
cristall  haile.  n  1667  COWLKV  (';/  Virgin  Wks.  1711  III. 
53  An  Hail  to  all,  let  us  An  Hail  return.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  385  The  Angel  Haile  Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation 
usM  Long  after  to  blest  Marie,  second  Eve.  1870  Daily 
-V,  7t>*  30  Dec.,  His  hail  was  pleasant,  and  we  bade  him 
'  Good-bye  and  good  luck '. 

2.  The  act  of  hailing  some  one ;  a  shout  of  wel- 
come ;  a  shout  or  call  to  attract  attention. 

1811  \Vonnsw.  Kf>.  to  ,V/>'  (,.  //.  Rcnitmonf  207  Whence 

the  blithe  hail?  behold  a  Peasant  stand  On  high,  a  kerchief 

_;  in  her  hand  1    1833  HT.  MARTINI..M:   I'anderJ-itt  fy 

S.  i.  i  The  hail  of  the  pilots  or  the  quay-keepers.     1883 

XSON  Treas.  Isl.  III.  xiv,  I  could  hear  hails  coming 

and  going  between  the  old  buccaneer  and  his  comrades. 

b.  I'hr.  il'it/tin  hail:  within  call,  near  enough 
to  be  hailed  ;  so  out  of  hail,  beyond  call.  Originally 
nautical  phrases. 

1697  DAMI-IKR  /  'or.  I.  191  When  we  came  within  hale,  we 
found  that  they  were  English.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  iv. 
163  The  vessel  came  within  hail  of  us.  1825  SCOTT  l-itm. 
.  16  May  (1894)  II.  267  Your  late  remove  has  brought 
you  a  good  deal  more  within  hail,  as  the  sailors  say.  1836 
W.  !K\IS<;  Aslorio.  I.  86  Warning  them  ..  not  to  wander 
away  nor  be  out  of  hail. 

3    attrib.,  as  hail-peal,  a  peal  of  salutation  or  call. 

1568  Hist.  Jaeab  ff  F.san  i.  i.  in  Hazl.  P/odsley  II.  192 
To  give  my  neighbors  louts  an  hail-peal  in  a  morn. 

Hail,  sb*  Sf.     [f.  H.UL  z>.::] 

1.  orig.  (At  hand-ball,  etc.)  The  act  of  saluting 
the  dool  or  goal  with  the  exclamation  '  hail ! ',  when 
it  is  hit  by  the  ball ;  hence,  the  act  of  hailing  or 
driving  the  ball  to  the  dool  or  goal ;  a  '  goal '  or 
victory  in  one  game  or  round.     In  phrases  to  give   \ 
the  hail,  to  -t'l'ti  it  hai!  or  so  many  hails. 

a  1673  \\'l  i  .  37  (Jam.)  TrciHsmittcre  melam 

pila,  to  Kive  the  hail.     Hie  primus  est  tm>iswissns,  this  is 

.  ins  66  (Jam.)  The  Ii. 

wun.  1861  J.  F.  C'AMim-.M.  Tales  W.  Iligkl.  (18921  111. 
10  They  went  to  play  shinny  and  Jain  won  thre-. 

2.  trans/.    Each  "f  the  two  goals  at  hand-ball, 
football,  shinty,  and  the  like. 

1843  HARDY  in  Proc.  IScnu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  n.  58  The 
hails,  or  boundaries  of  the  game,  were  ih  i.tmlet 

of  Hcad(,hester>  as  one  terminus,  and  the  conical  height  of 

1880 

•j  the  hail  01 

Hail,  sb!>,  dial.  var.  of  An,  sb.-,  the  awn  of  barley. 
1880    I  Estate  8  The  black  knots  on  the 

naw  were  beginning  to  be  topped  with  the 
li.nl     the  hail  is  the  beard  of  the  barley. 

t  Hail,  n.   Obs.     Forms:  3  heeil,  3  4  heil,  3-8 

li.-iil.  .',-:;  heyl  e,  4  7  haile,  hayl(e,  5  hayll(e. 

//<•/// hale,  sound,  win, U-     ( >E./W/:-OTent 

*hailo-,  haild- :   see  HALE  and  \\HUJ.E.     A   Ml-;. 


HAIL. 

equivalent  of  the  northern  hale  and  the  midl.  and 
southern  hoi,  whole.} 

1.  Free  from  injury,  infirmity,  or  disease  ;  sound, 
unhurt,  safe;  healthy,  robust ;    =  HALE,  WHOLE. 

(  1205  LAY.  12528  \Vunie5  her  hal  and  hanl.  £1220 
l'i  stiitry  366  Al  heil  and  sund.  a  1300  Cursor  .If.  3829-30 
He  es  bath  hail  and  fere,  Ya  hail  and  sound,  Wlt-outen 
were.  <  1330  Amis  .V  A  mil.  2232  Y  might  aschape  out  of 
mi  wo,  Al  hayl  and  hole  to  be.  c  1440  I'lvrnf.  t'arr.  233/1 
Heyl  fru  sekenesse,  saruts.  1573  Ti  SSLR  Httsb.  ,\v.  (1878)  33 
Let  limber  he  haile,  least  profit  doe  quaile.  1673  A.  WALKED 
Leez  Lackrymans  3  The  hayl  Constitution,  the  graceful 
Fashion  ..  of  his  Youth.  1725  BRADLEY  J-'MH.  Diet.  s.v. 
Jaiiadicf,  The  Water  of  a  Young  Child  that's  hail. 
b.  fig.  Sound,  wholesome  ;  pure,  uncorrupted. 

13..  A*.  Alis.  7036  [He]  tok  counsaile,  That  him  n'as 
neither  god  ne  haile.  c  1460  Battle  of  Otterboitrttt  92  in 
/'i-nr's  Reliq.,  He  durste  not  loke  on  my  bred  banner,  For 
all  Ynglonde  so  haylle.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  AV.. 
Rdr.,  To  shew  that  a  Book  . .  might  be  understandingly 
and  roundly  written,  in  hail  and  clear  English. 

2.  In  phr.  Hail  be  thou,  etc.  used  as  a  salutation 
expressing  well-wishing  or  reverence.     Hence  (in 
part,  HAIL  int.,  q.v. 

1-1205  LAV.  14309  Lauerd  king,  w;ts  haeil  '.  Ibid.  29030 
Hail  seo  bu  Gurgmund.  .hail  bi'le  drihtliche  men.  .11300 
Sal.  People  Kildarc  vi.  in  E.  E.  /'.  (1662)  153  Hail  be  je 
freris  wip  be  white  copis.  c  1380  WYCLIF  //  'ks.  (1880)  204 
Heil  be  pou,  marie,  fill  of  grace.  1496  Dives  <$•  Panp. 
(W.  de  W.)  i.  iv.  36/1  Hayle  be  thou  our  kynge. 

3.  Whole,  entire.     All  hail:  cf.  ALL-WHOLE. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  22306  Turn  bam  till  his  trouth  al  hail. 
a  1300  Floriz  4-  A/.  56  '  Dame',  he  sede,  '  bis  hail  is  bin,  pat 
win  and  bat  gold  eke.' 

Hail  (h^'l),  z'.1  Forms  :  a.  I  hajalian.  3  hauli, 
4  haweli.  0.  4-7  hayle,  7  haile,  6-  hail.  -y.  7-9 
(dial.)  haggle.  [OE.  hayilian  :— OTeut.  *hag(a)- 
ISjan  :  in  ON.hagla,  MHG.  haglfn.  hagelen,  Ger. 
hageln,  Du.  hagelen,  from  the  sb.  The  north,  dial. 
haggle  is  from  ON.  See  HAIL  rf.'j 

1.  intr.  a.  Impersonally:  it  Aai/s  =  hn\\  falls. 

a.  f  893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  in.  v.  §  i  On  sumre  tide  hit 
ha^alade  stanum  ofer  ealle  Romane.  c  1290  S.  /•.'«.(,*•  Ltg. 
I.  198/37  Hit  bi-gan  to  bondri  and  hauli.  c  1300  St.  Brandan 
32  Hit  began  to  haweh  faste. 

ft.  c  14*5  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  665/6  Grandinat,  hayles. 
1483  Catti.  Angt.  169/2  To  Hayle,  grandinare.  1530 
PALSGR.  130  //  gresle,  it  hayleth.  1611  BIBLE  Isa,  xxxii. 
19  When  it  shall  haile,  commmg  downe  on  the  forest.  1631 
WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  19  It  hayleth  most  in  Autnmne 
and  in  the  Spring.  1686  GOAD  Celcst.  BodiesM.  viii.  26^  It 
Hails  most  in  the  Wine-Countries.  Mod.  Does  it  still  hail? 

y.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  23  It  Haggles:  It  hails. 
Var.  Dial.  1855  ROBINSON  lihitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  'It  both 
haggl'd  and  snow'd'.  1892  M.  C.  F.  MORRIS  Yerksh. 
Folk-t.  319  '  It  haggled  heavy  t'  last  neet '. 

b.  With  subject :   (a)  To  pour  or  send  down  hail. 

c  1398  CHACCER  Fortune  62  The  welkne  hath   myht   to 
shyne,  reyne,  or  hayle.     1535  COVERDALE  Ejcod.  ix.  23  The 
Lorde  hayled  and  rayned  vpon  the  londe  of  Egipte. 
(6)  To  fall  as  hail. 

1859  [see  r'/'/.  sb.  below].  1879  C.  F.  HOFFMAN  Monterey 
in  I'octns  of  Places,  Br.  America  143  Now  here,  now  there, 
the  shot  it  hailed  In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray. 

2.  trans.  To  pour  down  as  hail ;   to   throw  or 
send  down  in  a  shower  with  considerable  force  like 
hail  in  a  storm. 

1570  DEB  Math.  Pref.  35  Such  huge  Stones,  .did  he  with 
his  engynes  hayle  among  them.  1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  .V.  I.  i. 
243  He  hail'd  downe  oathes  that  he  was  onely  mine.  1607 
—  Ant.  ff  Cl.  II.  v.  45  lie  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  Gold,  and 
haile  Rich  Pearles  vpon  thee.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  Prol. 
155  Walter  hail'd  a  score  of  names  upon  her.  1886  .STKVF.N- 
SON  Dr.  Jekyll  in.  (ed.  2)  37  Hailing  down  a  storm  of  blows. 

Hence  Hailing  vbl.  sb.   in  in.st  quot.  concr.). 

1538  HALK  Thre  1. awes  1841  Lyghtenyngesand  haylynges 
destroyed  their  corne.  1859  RLSKIN-  l'u'0  Paths  §  12  The 
hailing  of  the  shot  and  the  shriek  of  battle. 

Hail  (h,?'l  ,  v.-  Forms  :  3-6  haile,  hayle,  (3 
haille,  Orm.  he^jlenn),  4-5  heile,  5  heyle,  7-8 
hale,  7-  hail.  [An  early  deriv.  of  HAIL  sb.-  and 
inter/,  which  has  superseded  HAILSE  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  salute  with  '  hail ! ' ;  to  salute,  greet ; 
to  receive  with  expressions  of  gladness,  to  welcome. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2814   He  wollde  swa  Allmahhti;  Drihhtin 
he^lenn.     .1205  LAV.  14968  pus  hailede  him  on  be  swic- 
fuilc  wiinman  ;   l.auerd  km};,  iv.usliail.     1362  LANGL.  I'.l'l. 
\.  ix.  10  Ich  heilede  hem  hendcli.     i  1440  Prom/'.   : 
233/1  Heylyn,  or  gretyn,  salitto.     1509  11  AWES  l\ist.  i 

They  hayled,  Wyth  a  great  peale  of  gunne-,  at  llityr 
departyng,  The  marvaylous  toure  of  famous  cunnynge. 
1725  C.  I'n  i  I'l.ia's  Art  of  J'oclry  i.  (R.),  The  rmvish'd 
crowds  shall  hail  th-  nl.  1804  tsee  HAIL  int.}. 

1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist,  l-'.ng.  I.  ii.  183  In  Scotland  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with  di 

b.  With  complement  (with  or  without  as). 

1671  Mil  TON  .fiiursau  554  Such  a  Son  as  all  Men  hail'd 
me  happy.  1738  GLO\  I.K  Leonidas  i.  396  Extol  and  hail 
him  as  their  guardian  god.  1807  ( i.  ('HAI  MI  i,s  Caledonia 
Liu.  vii.  416! he  second  witch  hailed  him  thane  of  Cawdor. 
1871  K.  KI.I.IS  Catullus  iii.  6  A  bird  that  ever  hail'd  her 
Lady  m] 

t  2.  intr.  To  address  a  salutation  to  ;  to  drink  a 
health  to.  Obs.  rare. 

e  1175  LAY.  18573  For  be  king  him  louede  ase  his  lif,  and 
haylede  to  his  wif. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  (a  ship,  a  person,  etc.)  from 
a  distance,  in  order  to  attract  attention.   ^Originally 
and  chiefly  in  nautical  i; 

1563  GKKMIAM  in  I'.ur-on  /.//•  (1839!  II.  42  The  instant 
we  hadd  one  hayled  another,  there  rose  up  soche  a  great 


HAIL. 

qtortne.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irfinia  iv.  128  We  anchored 
..  and  in  friendly  manner  sent  to  hale  them.  1692  Caft. 
A'w/.'  •  (''-am.  i.  xvi.  78  To  flail  a  Miif-  ..  is 

done  after  th^  m.tnner,  //At  tits  Ship!  or  only  Hf>a  !  To 
!i  they  answer  Hat.  Also  to  salute  another  Ship  with 
Trumpets  or  ttie  like,  is  called  Hailing.  1726  G.  ROBERTS 
;4.!  Two  of  them  came  down  to  the 
Sea  Side  and  haled  us;  I  answered,  and  told  them  who 
I  was.  1749  l''!K!.mx<;  [\>>n  'Jjnts  vm.  xii.  1  heard  a  voice 
on  a  sudden  haling  me  with  great  familiarity  hy  my 
Christian  name.  1857  LONGF.  Daybreak  3  It  hailed  the 
ship-.,  .iinl  (iir,i.  'Sail  on'.  1891  Sft-ctator  22  Aug..  The 
ignominy  of  being  refused  by  cabs  and  omnibuses  that  he 
has  hailed  himself. 

4.  inlr.  or  absol.  To  call  out  in  order  to  attract 
attention.  (Formerly  with  to;  now  only  absol.) 

To  hail  aloft,  'to  call  to  men  in  the  tops  and  at  the  mast- 
head  to  look  out '  (Smyth  Sailor's  II  'ord-bk.) ;  to  hail  for  a 
trif>  (U.S.  <W/,y.l,  'to  state  the  quantity  of  the  catch  during 
a  fishing  voyage  '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1582  N.  l.i.  m  i  IKI  ofs.Castanhtda'sConq.  /•.'.  I  mi.  ii.  7  He 
. .  tuisted  to  the  water  side,  and  hailed  to  our  ships.  1633 
P.  FI.EICHKR  Purple  Isl.  in  Fair  .V.  /'.  Jos.  7(1848)  190 
Unto  her  sonne  she  hails.  1798  MIU.AK  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
Nelson  (1846)  VII.  p.  civ,  Captain  Berry  hailed  as  we 
passed.  1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son  of  a  Star  I.  xiv.  220 
A  troop  of  slaves  gorgeously  dressed,  and  hailing  and 
shouting  as  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  rider. 

b.  To  hail  from  (a  place) :  said  of  a  vessel  in 
reference  to  the  port  from  which  she  has  sailed  ; 
hence  transf.  of  a  person,  to  come  from. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  '•  2  The  country 
from  which  he  hails.  1873  Bt-ACK  Pr.  Thide  xxiv.  397 
Ships  and  sailors  hailing  from  these  distant  shores.  1888 
M.  ROBERTSON  Lombard  St.  Myst.  x,  Most  of  the  pupils 
hailed  from  France. 

Hail  tlv'1),  v?  Sc.  Also  8  hale.   [app.  a  special 

use  of  HAIL  v,~,  originating  with  the  phrase  to  hail 

the  (tool,  i.e.  to  greet  or  salute  the  goal  with  the 

exclamation  hail!  when  striking  it  with  the  ball.] 
In  phrase  to  hail  the  dool,  to  reach  or  strike  the 
goal,  to  win  the  goal  ;  to  hail  the  ball,  to  throw 
or  drive  the  ball  to  the  goal,  to  win  the  goal. 

« 1550  ( 'hristis  Kirke  Gr.  xxii,  Fresch  men  cam  in  and 
hail'd  the  dulis.  1783  TYTLF.R  Poet.  Rent.  Jos.  I,  187 
(Jam.  s.v.  Dale)  When  the  [foot]ball  touches  the  goal  or 
mark,  the  winner  calls  out,  Hail  !  or  it  has  hail'd  the  dulis. 
1802  SIBBALD  Chron.  Scot.  Poet.  II.  370  note  (Jam.  s.v. 
J)nl,-t  In  the  game  of  golf,  .when  the  ball  reached  the  mark, 
the  winner,  to  announce  his  victory,  called,  Hail  dule  ! 
a  1809  Miiim-r  s  Misc.  Coll.  Poet.  133  Jam.)  The  ba'-spell's 
won,  And  we  the  ba'  hae  hail'd. 

Hail  (b.^'1),  int.  Forms  :  see  HAIL  sli.-  and  a. 
[An  elliptical  or  interjectional  use  of  HAIL  a.,  the 
imperative  be,  or  some  equivalent,  as  in  HAIL  a.  2, 
having  been  originally  present :  cf.  ON.  hfill,  and 
OE.  hAl  similarly  used.]  An  exclamation  of  greet- 
ing or  salutation ;  now  poetic  and  rhetorical,  and 
usually  implying  respectful  or  reverential  saluta- 
tion ;  =  L.  live,  salve,  a.  absol.  with  vocative. 

cizoo  I'iccs  .V  I'irtues  (1888)  53  'Hail  3u,  Marie',  he 
seide.  c  1275  I'assion  our  Lord  191  in  O.  E.  Misc.  42  Heyl, 
he  seyde,  mayster,  to  ihesuc  bat  hi  souhte.  a  1300  Sat.  Peaplr 
Kildart  v.  in  /:  K.  P.  (1862)  I53  Hail  seint  franceis  wib  |>i 
mani  fonlis.  1382  Wyri.n  Mark  xv.  18  Hail,  thou  kyng  of 
lewis.  <  1440  I'romf.  Pan:  233/1  Heyl,  sede  for  gretynge, 
atttt.  1588  S.IAKS.  Tie.  A.  I.  i.  69  Haile  Rome: 
Victorious  in  thy  Mourning  Weedes.  1667  MILTON /'./.. 
nr.  i  Hail  holy  Liijht,  ofsprmg  of  Heav'n  first-born.  1738 
"iifas  11.  204  Hail  !  glorious  chief.  1804  J. 
GKAHAUI  Sabbath  40  Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor 
man's  day. 

b.  with  to  [cf.  HAIL  sb:-,  health,  well-being]. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ii.  160  Haile  to  your  Lordship.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xix,  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph 
advances  !  1820  SHKLI.EY  To  n  Skylark  i  Hail  to  thee, 
blithe  spirit  !  1855  TKNXYSON  M.uid  in.  vi.  42  Hail  once 
more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unroll'd  ! 

Hail,  Sc.  spelling  of  HAI.E  a. ;  obs.  f.  HALE  v. 

Haile,  obs.  form  of  HALE,  HEAL. 

Hailelie,  haililie,  Sc.  spelling  of  HALELY,  Obs. 

Hailer.  [f.  HAIL  ».-  +  ER!.]  One  who  hails, 
or  calls  to  attract  attention. 

1880  T.  HARDY  Wessex  '/'.,  l-'e/lo-.u-Toiunsiiien  130 'Hullo 
Downe— i^  that  yon?'  sru'd  the  driver.  .The  other  turned  a 
plump,  cheery.. face  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  hailer. 
1891  Daily  \,-i's  29  Dec.  5/6  Let  him  hail  a  'bus  for  a 
penny  ride  in  Fleet-street  .  .  the  chances  are  that  the  hailer 
will  get  nothing  but  a  grin. 

Hail-fellow,  a.  (<*/».),  si,.  [The  familiar 
greeting  or  accost  'Hail,  fellow!'  (now  obs.  or 
arch.},  used  as  a  descriptive  expression,  in  various 
grammatical  constructions. 

1589  N  \SHI  />,  .'.  to  Gr  ttSl  Menaphon  (Arh.1  16  Their 
lK-*t  lovers  would  bee  much  discontented,  with  the  collation 
.  if  I  should  write  over  al  their  heads,  Haile 
fellow  u.-ll  met.] 

A.  adj.  On  such  terms,  or  using  such  freedom 
with  another,  as  to  accost  him  with  'hail,  fellow  ! '; 
on  a  most  intimate  footing ;  over  familiar  or 
unduly  intiii 

1580  I.YI.Y  I'.nfhiics  (Arb.)  37!  Where  diddest  thou  learne 
that. .being   sulk-red  to  be  familiar   thou  shouldest    waxe 
haile  fellowe?     1688   I.n.  r>ri,AMi:ii    Il'/ts.  (1604)  26   Let  not 
your   •  miliar  or   bailu  fellow    with  you 
"824   S                          mtlet    ch.    xv,    All's   hail-fellow,    here. 
1886  T.  HA  II.  ii.  20  He  crossed  the 
room  to  her.  .with  something  of  a  hail-fellow  l)t-;.]in^. 

b.  So  the  fuller  phrase  I  fail  fellow  -veil  met. 

1581  PKTTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  HI.  (1586)  171  The  maister 


.  being  as  you  say  haile  fellow  well  met  with  his  servant. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holinslied  II.  105/2  He.  . 
placed  himselfe.  .hard  at  the  carle  of  Ormond  his  elbow,  as 
Ii  he  were  haile  fellow  well  met.  1642  ROGI  us  Xaatnaii 
463  Gentlemen  will  be  haile  fellow  well  met  with  Jesters. 
1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  I.  i.  ^  He  was  popular 
.  .though  not  in  any  hail-fellow-well-met  kind  of  way.  1888 
Graphic  Summer  No.  12/3  His  hail-good-fellow-well-mel 
shake  of  the  hand. 

B.  adv.  On  most  intimate  terms. 

1670  EACHABD  Cont.  Clergy  74  The  multitude  did  not  go 
hail  fellow  well  met  with  Him.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Cl.  I.  26  Apr.  Let.  i,  You  see  the  highest  quality  and  the 
lowest  trades-folk  jostling  each  other,  without  ceremony, 
hail-fellow  well  met.  1847  L.  HUNT  ,]/,•«.  M'omtn,  ,\  Ii. 
(1876!  ot  Palavering  rascals,  who  come,  hail-fellow-well-met. 
tC.  sl>.  Obs. 

1.  An  intimate  or  familiar  associate. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  l.mv  C.  H'arres  n.  36  It 
brings  men,  now  hail-fellows  with  God. 

2.  The  state  or  footing  of  intimate  friends. 

1684  J.  GOODMAN  Winter-'Evening  Confer.  46  The  Master 
and  Servant  are  at  Hail  Fellow,  a  1687  COTTON  /'net. 
ll'ks.  (1765)  107  This  Youth  hail  Fellow  with  me  made. 

Hailing  (IvHirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HAIL  ».2  +  -INC  l.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HAIL  2  ;  greeting,  saluta- 
tion ;  calling  out  to  attract  attention. 

c  1205  LAV.  14442  He  com  to  ban  kinge,  mid  are  hailinge. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Whs.  III.  351  Helling. .hab  noo  vertue 
among  bes  freris  :  for  bei  saluten  ofte  fendis.  1548  UII.M.I. 
Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xx.  163  The  vanishyng  smoke  of  hail- 
lynges  and  gretinges.  1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  i.  157  Ready 
to  fire  on  us,  if  we  had  gone  abroad  without  haling.  1724 
R.  FALCONER  I'oy.  (1769)  13  The  other  Ship  came  up  to  us, 
and,  without  hailing,  pour'd  a  Broad-side  into  the  Pyrate. 

b.  attrili. ,  as  hailing-dis-tance  ;  hailing-bough, 
one  hung  up  in  a  house  to  '  hail '  May  morning. 

1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  u  And  dear  to  him  the  rural 
sports  of  May,  When  each  cot-threshold  mounts  its  hailing 
bough.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  ii.  4  They  passed  to 
leeward  of  us,  and  out  of  hailing  distance. 

Haill,  Sc.  var.  HALE  a.,  or  WHOLE. 
Haill(e,  obs.  f.  HAIL  it.-  and  v.-,  HALE  s/i.* 
Haillely,  haillie,  etc.,  Sc.  var.  HALELY,  Obs. 
Hail  Mary,  phr.  and  sb. 

1.  The  angelic  salutation  (cf.  Luke  i.  58)  =  L. 
Ave  Maria. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  10837  '  Hail  maria ',  said  he,   '  ful  o 

grace.'     1340  Aycnb.  262  Hayl  Marie  of  bonke  uol,  Ihord 
y  mid  be.     1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catecn.  (1884)  273  Hail 
Marie  ful  of  grace,  our  lord  is  with  the. 

2.  As  a  devotional  recitation  =  AVE  MART. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  IVks.  III.  in  First  men  seien,  Heil, 
Marie.  1591  Troub.  Raiftie  A".  John  (1611)  50  With  fast- 
ing and  praying,  And  Haile  Marie  saying.  1860  FABER 
Hymn,  l''lo;vers  for  the  A  Itar  vi,  By  the  picture  Lucy  loves 
Hail-Maries  will  we  say.  1881  G.  W.  CABLE  Mme.  Del- 
phin.-  vi.  32,  I  am  just  going  to  say  Hail  Marys  all  the  time. 

t  Hail-mate,  "•  Obs.   =  HAIL-FELLOW. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Ecct.  Hist.  (1619)  164  He  who  was 
haile-mate  with  the  Emperour. 

Hailscart:  see  HALESKAKTH. 

t  Hailse,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  hails,  (4  heilse, 
hayloe,  haylis),  4-6  hailse,  hayls(e  (6  helse). 
[a.  ON.  heilsa  to  greet,  to  say  hail  (to  a  person)  : 
cf.  HALSE  ».]  trans.  To  greet,  salute. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  5046  (Cott.)  bai  hailsed  him,  kneland  bi- 
forn.  ("1340  /<W.  7396  (1'tin.)  Wib  chere  ful  swete  he 
heilsed  hendely  bat  prophete.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI,  I!.  \n. 
160  The  mone  and  the  sonne  And  he  elleuene  sterres,  hailsed 
hym  alle.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  404  Do  thi  hode  off,  I  highte, 
And  haylse  hym  in  hy  !  1330  PALSGR.  577/1,  I  haylse  or 
greete,/r  salne. .  Haylse  yonder  gentylman.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  Jf,>n''s  Utop.  I.  1895)  29  When  we  hadde  haylsede  thone 
thother.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1039/1  The 
Almans  or  lanceknights  ..  getting  neere  to  the  enimies, 
hailsed  them  with  their  harquebut  shot.  1585  JAMES  I 
Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  73  Fyrie  Titan  . .  by  his  rysing  in  the 
Azure  skyes,  Did  dewlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwell. 

Hence  f  Hailsing  -M.  sb.,  greeting,  salutation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10848  Sco  hir  vmbi-thoght  Qnat  wa^  bis 
hailsing  he  hir  broght.  c  1400  Melayne  677  There  was  none 
ober  haylsynge  Kot  stowte  wordes  and  grym.  1596  NASHE 
Sajffron  M'alden  N  iv  b,  No  wether-cocke ..  no  ewe  tree,  that 
he  would  overslip  without  haylsing  after  the  same  methode. 

t  Hail-shot.  Obs.     [f.  HAIL  sbl  +  SHOT  si.] 

1.  Small  shot  which  scatters  like  hail  when  fired  : 
used  in  distinction  from  a  ball  or  bullet. 

1485  Naral  Accts,  Hen.  I'll  (18961  69  Hayle  shotte  xl. 
1555  KnKN  Dtcades  114  Owre  men  were  enforced  to  shuteof 
tbrir  l.yu'^est  pieces  of  ordinaunce  with  hayleshotte.  1686 
l.ond.  liaz.  No.  2120/8  The  discharge  of  a  Pistol  loaden 
with  Hail-shot.  1708  MOTTEUX  AWWrt/A  iv.  l.xii.  (1737*  253 
Little  Pellets  like  Hail-shot.  1830  SCOTT  De-.'orgoil  n.  ii, 
Every  hint  Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant. 
/if.  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  '16881  193  He  shoots  his 
Hail-shot,  with  his  Hail-stones  from  Heaven.  1680  H.  MORE 
Apocal.  Apoc^.  318  All  this  hailshot  flyes  quite  over  my  head. 

2.  The  discharge  of  such  shot.     Also^/ff. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.   II.  1364  There  came  such  thicke 
Hayleshot  of  Artillery  out  of  the  Towne.       1696   TKYON 
.  To  do  them  good,  I  shall  venter  the  Hail-shot  of 
their  Tongues. 

3.  attrib.,  as  hail-shot  drop. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygnial.  iv.  151  And  weepe  for  anger  that 
the  i-arlh  was  dry ..  that  all  the  haile-shot  drops  Could  neuer 
peirce  the  christiall  water  tops. 

Hailstone  (h^'-lst<?«nX     [f.  HAIL  sb.1  +  STONE 
sli.     OE.  hagohtan.  ON.  hag/sletnn,  MH(i. 
.!/(•/«.    MLG.   hagelstln,    I)u.  hagclsteen,   Vorksh. 
dial,  kaggle-steian]     A  pellet  of  hail. 


HAINE. 

f  1000  /EI.FRIC  flout.  I.  52  Orsorh  betwux  Sam  great um 
hajolstanum.  13..  CO,T  tir  I..  2190  The  bowmen.  ..-.hot 
quarelles  and  eke  stone.  As  thi.  -.tone.  1387 

ISA  Higjen  (Rolls)  IV.  69  pere  f.  eyn  i- 

medled  w\\>  hailstui  !.      1563  \V.   I 

Mttton  iv.  (1640)  54  I),  When  the  hayl- 

or  three-cornerd,  the  hayle  was  neneratcd  neere  the  earth. 
1646  J.  HALL  Poems  i  Pamphlet*  thus  like  hailsioii^  ily 
About  mine  eares.  1774  G  i  I.  375 

At  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year  1697. .The  hail-slones.  .being 
measured,  were  found  to  be  many  of  them  fourteen  inrhe"-. 
round.  1860  TYSHALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  31  Kadi  hailstone  being 
a  frozen  cone  with  a  rounded  end.  1892  -M.  C.  F.  MORRIS 
Yorksk.  Folk-t.  319  In  the  East  Riding  ..  hailstones  are 
in  some  places  called  '  hagglc-steeans  '. 

Hailstorm,  hail-storm,    [f.  HAIL  $bl  + 

STORM  s/>.]     A  violent  fall  or  storm  of  hail. 

1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  577  A  Letter.,  giving  Account 
of  a  great  Hail-storm  tin  Herts).  1753  CHAMIK.KS  CycL 
Sit />p.  5.  v.  Hail,  The  mischiefs  that  violent  hail-storms 
are  able  to  do,  is  scarce  to  be  conceived.  1813!'.  FOKSTKR 
Atntospk.  Pkanom.  (1815)  252  Hard  hailstorms  are  gene- 
rally  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

Jig.  1865  SEELEY  F.cce  Homo  v.  (ed.  8)  46  Christ  bore 
with  undisturbed  patience  a  perpetual  hailstorm  of  calumny. 

Hailsum,  obs.  Sc.  var.  HAI.KSOME. 

Haily  (h^'li),  a.  [f.  HAIL  ji.i +-Y!.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  characterized  by  hail  or  hailstorms. 

1552  HULOET,  Haylye,  or  full  of  hayle,  grandinosus. 
1561  DAUS  tr.  Bidlinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  in  Of  these  is 
compounded  an  haylie  doctrine,  hurtfull  doubtles  and  pes- 
tilent. 1611  COTGH.,  Gresleitx,  haylie.  1703  POPE  Thebais 
495  A  rattling  tempest . .  Which  the  cold  north  congeals  to 
haily  show'rs.  1737  HYROM  Jrnl.  #  Lit.  Rent.  11856)  II. 
i.  87  A  very  rainy,  snowy,  haily,  stormy,  blustering  ride. 

Haim,  var.  of  HAME  ;  Sc.  form  of  hame,  HOME. 

Haimhald,  obs.  f.  HAMALD. 

t  Hain,  sb.  Obs.  [ME.  from  Norse.  Cf.  OSw. 
hseghn,  Sw.  hcign  enclosure,  hedge,  I  )a.  hegn  hedge, 
fence.  See  HAIN  z/.1]  An  enclosure,  a  park. 

^1205  LAY.  5064  Ne  sculde  na  cniht  haer^ien,  \>&v  he 
hauede  haines  iwald  [walled  enclosures],  a  1440  .V/V  /V^vtv. 
70  Fayere  parkes  in-wyth  haynus,  Grett  herdus  in  the 
playnus  {Thornton  MS.  Crete  hertes  in  the  haynes,  Faire 
bares  in  the  playnes]. 

Hain  (h^n),  ^  Now  Sc.  and  dial.  Also  5 
Sc.  hane,  6-  hayn.  [a.  ON.  hegna  (Sw.  hagna, 
Da.  hegne]  to  hedge,  fence,  protect,  preserve, 
deriv.  of  OTeut.  hag-  fence,  hedge.] 

1.  traits.  To  enclose  or  protect  with  a  fence  or 
hedge;  esp.  to  preserve  (grass '}  from  cattle. 

14..  [see  HAIN'ED].  1555  Sc.  Acts  Mary  c.  23  It  is  .. 
ordanit.  .that  the  said  wod  of  Falkland  be..keipit  and 
hanit  for  rysing  of  young  grouth  thairof.  1573  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  347  Portmeade  shalbe  hayned 
and  layed  freshe  from  Cattell  untyll  May  daye.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xvin.  xxviii,  A  ground  would  be  hained  in, 
left  lay,  and  kept  for  grasse  and  hey.  1787  WINTER  Syst. 
ffusb.  328  Ten  oxen. .broke  into  the  manured  field  which 
had  been  hayned  for  mowing.  1794  T.  Ru  is  A^ric.  Wilts 
(1813)  258-68  in  Archxol.  RtD.  (1888)  Mar.,  Hain  up  the 
land,  to  shut  it  up  for  a  crop  of  hay.  1834  Brit,  Husb.  L 
xxxi.  486  The  uplands  are  usually  'hayned',  or  laid  up  at 
Candlemas  ;  but  richer  land  is  often  Ic-ft  open  until  March, 
f  2.  To  shut  up,  confine,  restrain.  Obs.  rare. 
1636  JAMES  Iter  Lane.  (Chetham)  255  Can  mans  wise- 
domme  haine  The  streames  of  Dee  from  gliding  to  y '  maine  ? 
3.  To  spare,  save,  refrain  from  consuming  or 
spending.  Sc. 

1508  DUNUAR  Tua  maHit  U'ewen  386  Quhen  he  ane  hail 
gear  wes  hanyt.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  140  And 
je  wer  in  yair  hands,  yai  wald  not  hane  ^ow.  1583  Leg. 
/>'/.  St.  Androis  500  Ibid,  .vlv,  In  Seytoun  he  remaned, 
Whair  wyne  and  aill  was  nothing  !ia\  nt-d.  1728  RAMSAY 
Fables,  Miser  $  Mitws  ii,  The  Miser,  .shaw'd  the  ferryman 
a  knack,  Jumpt  in,  swam  o'er,  and  hain't!  his  plack.  1825 
BROCKETT  A".  C.  Gloss.,  Hain,  to  save,  to  preserve.  i8z6 
SCOTT  Diary  20  Jan.  in  Lock/tart,  '  Hain  your  reputation, 
and  tyne  your  reputation'  is  a  true  proverb.  1862  HISLOI* 
ProT,'.  Scot.  21  A  penny  hain'd  Is  a  penny  gain'd. 
b.  ahsol.  or  intr. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng,  xvi.  ciii.  (1612)  406  Yet  haine  they 
at  their  feed.  1737  RAMSAY  Scots  Proi'.  •/-.•  (  lam.),  They 
that  hain  at  their  dinner  will  hae  the  mair  to  their  supper, 
Hain,  v2  dial.  Also  5-6  heyne,  6  hayn.  [app. 
deriv.  form  from  hey,  HIGH  v.  to  raise,  with  -K\/'] 
trans.  To  raise,  heighten,  set  up. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  230/2  Hawncyn  or  heynyn  (S.  hawn- 
syn  or  yn  lieyyn),  exa  '  -  //  ) 

Heynyn  (/*.  heighthynV  .cxalto,  ctsw.  1465  MARC.  PASTON 
in  Past.  Lett.  No.  499  II.  176,  I  have  spoke  with  Hur-es 
that  he  shuld  heyne  the  price  of  the  mer^lie.  1564  Order 
28  Feb.  in  Swindcn  Gt.  Yarmouth  53  Ordered  that  the 
im.-rchants1  dinner,  or  ft-:i.-.t  .  .  shall  be  erected  and  heyned 
this  present  year.  1599  NASHE  Leiitcn  Stnffe  12  Edward 
the  ibirde  ..  hayned  the  price  of  their  priuiledges  and  not 
brought  them  downe  one  barley  KSrnell.  1787  W  MAKSHALL 
E.  Norfolk  (1795)  Gloss.,  Hain,  to  raise,  i>r  bi-i^htcn  ;  as  '  to 
hain  the  rent,  the  rick,  or  the  ditch  '.  1895  R\  i.  Gloss.  !•'. 
Anglia,  Hain,  to  heighten  ;  to  rise  in  price.  Mod.  Suffolk. 
'  I  want  my  wages  hained.' 

Hence  Haining  ^>h!.  sb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  233/2  Heynynge,  cxaltacio,  elnmcio. 

Hainch,  Sc.  form  of  HAUNCH. 

t  Haine.  Obs.  Also  4-5  hayn(e.  [a.  Y.haim^ 
formerly  haine  (lathe,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  f.  ha-ir  l" 
hate;  cf.  saisine  from  saisir.']  Hatred. 

1387-8  T.    USK    '/'or.     i  '  :••     \'\'>\..    lOnvyL-   forsnthe  <;nni- 
•ii  nought  his  reason  that  he  halt;  1477 

C"A\TON  Jason  112  b,  Ne  oi  ,  Vni. 

Haine,  var.  of  HAYNJ  MM  wretch. 


HAINED. 


Hained  •:•'..  a.    Chiefly  -S.-.    [f. 

I'K" 

served.  re-.  .m  consumption. 

Hnineii  fast.  pasture  from  which  grazing  cattle  have 
b««o  kept  for  a  time. 

14.  fs  c.  I    §  I   in  \t  bai 

enter  nocht  in  ony  hanyt  place  of  \re  woddis  with  bar 
1570  .SV.  A.:s  Ja 

or   cuttis    haned    I  > 

• 

You'll  have  them,  and  as  much  i  .ill  on 

can  gae.     1766    I!  -  'gnt  xi.  Tin- 

ts forth  ..  her   weel-hain'd  keli'.uck.      1786          .Y.-J'. 

d  rig. 

Haining  hr  -nirj  ,  vtl.  sl>.  Chiefly  St.  [f. 
Il.ux  :•.'  -i-  -I.M;  '.]  Kticlosiiig  or  preserving  ;  that 
wliich  CIK-;  -lire. 

1535  A\  .  A..'*  J.ts.  i  ",  t    K  _\!!  >  ->d  be 

Cutting   peling..nnd    siclike   of  all   new  ham 
c.  9  That  euerie  man  .  .plant  wooildc  anil  I 
make  hedgr  -  three 

1.  1571  I>!fgir  AY.  .  /VdVt.s  ''//•)• 

•  pro'  lamit    .  .nyng. 

I7»8  W.  STAKRAT  Epitt.  in   A'd;  11.276 

_  '<irive.     <  1856  Dtnkam  '/'/  . 

208  A  compa  tlie  adjacent 

haintng  had  lieen  interrupted  by  a  shower. 
b.  The  preserving  of  grass  from  cattle. 
'733  !'•  LINUS"'  /«.v..  Way  we  are 

deprived  of  the  Benefit  of  \Vintcr-haining.      18*9  GLOVER 
Hist.  Derby  I.  203  The  laying  or  shutting  up  i 

ling. 

C.  That  which  is  -:i\x-'l  ;  s.v.  . 

1823  GALT  h'.ntait  II.  145  (Jam.)  My  ain  lawful  jointure 
and  honest  hainings. 

d.  a/trio.,  as  haiiiing-time. 

1605   Kurgli    K,-:.   /V,-.i"  .    Ynlcs 

the  samyn  guddi.1  be  sufficiemlie  teddent  in  hanyng  tymr, 

Hainous,  -ly,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HEIXOCS.  -i.v,  etc. 

Hainsch,  hainsh,  Sc.  it.  II  v   \ni  sl>.  and  v. 

Hain't,  haint,  vulgar  contr.  of  have  not. 

Haique,  obs.  form  of  MA  IK  -. 

'BTft.iT'  he»J),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  h&r,  he'r,  3-3 
hser,  25  her,  4-6  heer,  f-6  heere,  here,  ''5 
herre),  6  hear(e.  0.  4-5  har,  hare,  4  hor, 
4-5  hore,  5  haar;e.  7.  ;-6  heyr  e,  5-7  haire, 
hajare,  heir  e,  6-  hair.  fCom.  Teutonic,  OK. 
Xr«V,  At'r-OKris.  //(V.  OS.  /i,/r  (MDu.  A<w,  Du. 
hoar,  OHG.  /;<;>•.  (ller.  hattr),  ON.  Mr  S\v. 
/Mr,  Da.  /ioor)  :—  OTcut.  *Ar?rfl»  ;  not  known  in 
<  iothic.  The  a  forms  are  native,  from  OE.,  \VS.  Auv, 
Anglian  htr  ;  the  0  forms  are  immed.  from  ON. 
har,  which  nave  in  MK.  //,ir  in  nurthern,  and  hC>r 
in  some  north  midland  dialects.  The  later  heyr, 
heire,  liayre,  hair,  is  not  a  normal  repr.  of  M  K  . 
hfr,  liter,  the  modem  Eng.  form  of  which  would 
be  (as  in  i6th  c.}  hear  or  here  ;  it  seems  to 
be  partly  a  northern  spelling,  but  mainly  due  to 
assimilation  to  H.uiu:  ] 

I.  1.  One  of  the  numerous  fine  and  generally 
cylindrical  filaments  that  grow  from  the  skin  or 
integument  of  animals,  esp.  of  most  mammaK  of 
which  they  form  the  characteristic  coat  ;  applied 
also  to  similar-looking  filamentous  outgrowths 
Irmn  the  body  of  insects  and  other  invertebrates, 
although  these  are  generally  of  different  structure. 

1800  Corpus  6Y;'ij.  1594  Pilus,  her.     t  1000  /ELFRIC  Ifoni. 
An  na:r  of  eowrum  heafde.     >i  1225  L.^.  Kath.  2288 
An  her  of  hare  fax.     1382  \Vvi  I.IK  Mutt.  v.   ;i>  "1  hoi' 
not  make  oon  heer  whyt,  or  blak.    £1440  rronip.  l'ar-j. 
235/2  Heer  (A"..  .V.,  P.  here),  cafillus.      1583  HOLI 

There  will  alwayes  remaine  some  heare 
in  the  cliffe  ot 

ft.     1340  II  •  -  arise.  5007  Na  hare  sal  p.    ; 

ne  faile.     <•  1450  Xt.  Cull,:  hare, 

|>e   whilk   grewc    On    culhherts    heued.      11460    /',.-• 
•'/>•*•'   i  Not  oone  hore.     1483  Cat/i.  Angl 

An  H.irc,  ir'inis. 

y.     1483  <  at/i.  Aagf.  180/2  An  Heire,  fill,.-.. 
A  H«yr,cnM>.     1581  l'i 
07  b,  A  sword       h.,-  j  ,;,i|.      ,665 

17*1  :  hair  by  hail 

I  pull  tfie  horse's  tail.     1816  I.  \V  u.  \, 

18;,^    I 
,   when  wet  than  wh- 

b.  The   plural    has.  inncrly   used       the 

live  sense  2.      [Cf.  L.  crinu,  Kr.  les  ihr. 
\      Vnw  obs.   or  arch,   as  in 
hai:  iken  not  collectivi 

•  «ooo  .-!<.•>.  !,m/>.    Marl  '  ['mill 

i  uni.    i  1340  ' 

*'"l;  -  |  /.iite  vii.  38 

And  wypide  with  hceris  of  hir  heed  IK.  I'.  1881  the  1 
her  head].     —  John  xi  2   > 

L  :   . 
»*9    '  i  563  87 

e  or  white  In 
"»«  iv.  %iii.  4  H.  .. 

iwne  my  gra>  t  >  the  graue. 

'7'S  »>  POI-K  Iliail  x.  iy  lie  rei, 

CounOGI  U'cst  Indits  230  Vev 

••  ]  tr.  Il:st.  /."rfwFfivb, 
A  bla/mg-starre  with  Ion.  red. 

2.  colled.  Th<  -uwing  on 

:ui  animal  :  sf-f,  .  that  K'"""1^  naturally 
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upon  the  human  head  ;  also,  hairs  collective1 
in  the  n..-.  aunbctmiog  purposes 

and  the  like. 

i 1000  Sax.  t.ercM.  II.  -is-     '  1I00 

His-    ,  la|,   mn   off  ,<lhenntess   h.-er.     (1330 

X    |;  Hire  hedhure 

her  to-schaked.     ,1440  P  Heer  fyrste 

.  "^r.     1467  : 

(1870  .-y  wasshe  none  heare,  hut   bencthe  the 

,  •  d  with 

horse  here..neetis  here,  duris  here,  and  gotis  here.  1584 
[see  8  o]. 

8.     aiyx>  Cursm  liar.     (-1300 

1400-50 
144 
My st.  x\ 

y.     (  1375  .yre  scho  had, 

quhyt   it    sin-ke.      1508    l)i  NBA*    Tun     : 

lit    w.-is    thair    ileii    h.iir.       1561     HOU.TWSH    //<>»/. 

i  he  head.      1659  li. 

ilic  hair  stand 

on  th-  iateil.     I774(',oi  DSII   .V.i.'. 

Hist.  (1776)  VI I  I.  17  Aniong  the  hairy  . 

skin    i     .  ith    hair.       1777    M  >          '    •  l-.arlv 

Diary(liSg)ll.  i6g  Alloui  hails  "ere  done  tothe  a-i 
mem  ijll 

i.   M\    hair  is  ur.-y,  but  not  with  years.      1870  Ti\ 

..•  She  .  .  shore  away  .     all  that  wealth  of  hair 
made  a  silken  mat-uork  lor  her  feet.     1873  Mi\*" 
Kit''  .  o  Our  hair  and  nails  are.  .nioilili. 

..tcrnal  lajrrof  the  skin. 

b.  Jig.  Applied  to  the  rays  or  '  tresses  '  of  the 
sun,  the  tail  of  a  comet,  '  leafy  locks  '  of  a  tree.  etc. 

1504  i.  i.  Vet  -hall  i 

sheil  l  i       1650  R.  STAPVLTON  Strata's  J. 

ll'.irres  t.  5  A  Ma/inn  star,  .sho-ilins;  it-  tkry  hair  point 
blank  acain-l  tin-  .Monastery.  1667  Mil  rox  P.  /,.  II.  710 
I.iki-  a  Com.-!  .That.,  from  his  horrid  hair  Shakes  Pestilence 
and  Warr.  1821  Si  '  '>  New  tin- 

.   Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown.     1864 
:  tti/tinta  1268  The  heavy  hair  of  pines. 

3.  In   plants :    An  outgrowth   of  the  epidermis, 
consisting  of  an  elongated  cell,  or  a  row  of  cells, 
usually  soft  and  flexible  like  the  hair  of  animals. 
In  Bot.  sometimes  extended  to  other  outgrowths 
of  similar  origin,  as  prickles,  spore-capsules,  etc.  : 
=  Tun  i 

1631  \Vn.pouis  Nat.  Pliilos.  35  The  Quince  ..  his  fruit 
hath  downie  hayre.  1811  MRS.  IBBETSON  in  .\r\/ir/s,»i's 
jfrnt.  XXX.  i  (title).  On  the  Hairs  of  Plants.  1875  DARWIN 
Insectii'.  l'i.  354  The  glandular  hairs  of  ordinary  pl.r 
have  the  power,  .of  absorbing  both  a  solution  and  the  vapour 
ofammonia.  1875!-  ' .  I.K  tr.  S,icl:i  I'^t.  \.  iii.  138 

Haii  '  i-  the  term  given  in  the  higher  plants  to 

those  outgrow  ihs  which  arise  only  from  the  epidermis. 

4.  transf.  Applied  to  various  things  having  the 
shape,  consistency,   or   appearance  of  a   hair  or 
mass  of  hair :  e.g.  threadlike  stamens  or  filaments. 

1578  I.VTK  Di'iiiirHs  \i.  i.  655  The  yellow  heare  which 
growc-th  in  the  middle  of  the  Rose  is  called.,  in  shops  and  of 
the  Arabian  phy-itions  Anthera. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  having  foliage  fancifully 
likened  to  hair :  as  Isis  Hair,  Lady 's  Hair, 
MAIIHNH.UR,  I'entts'  Hair. 

1551  TIKXKR  Herbal  \.  Biij,  It  [Adianthum] . .  may  be 
named  in  English  Venus  heyre  or  ladyes  heyre.  1598 
FI.ORIO,  Ciipt'lli  (li  '.-cuff,  the  herbe  Maiden-haire,  Venus- 
haire,  or  our  Ladies-haire.  1778  Km;.  Cmz.  led.  21  s.  v. 
JPfHuuuft  Among  the  sea-weetfs  here  is  found  a  sort  of 
shrub,  not  unlike  coral.  It  is  called  Isi-'s  Hair. 
C.  African  -  •  hair:  see  quots. 

1851  CijtSc.  Cn!,il.  ','.'.  l-.rhili.  1259  '  Vegetable  hair',  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Algerian  dwarf  palm-tree  . .  for  the  use 
of  uphol-tciers.  1866  /Vrvr*.  />W.  =;6s  African  llnir,  the 
fibre  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palmetto,  (.'!iatit:Fi-ops  huHtiiis. 

d.  Applied    to   sertularian    and    other   polyps 
which  grow  on  oyster  shells.     (Cenl.  Diet.') 

e.  A  spring  mechanism  which  is  freed  by  the 
H.MIt-TRItiCKK,  q.V.  1864  in  WEBSTKR. 

5.  Used  as  a  type  of  what  is  of  extremely  small 
magnitude,  value,  or  measure ;  a  jot  or  tittle ;  an 
iota ;   the  slightest  thing ;   the  least  degree.     See 
also  to  a  hair  in  S  c. 

T377  '••"•!•  I'-  1't  I;  >;.  ;^4  Kynghod  ne  kny;thod.. 
Helpeth  nou5t  to  heueneward  one  heres  ende.  £1420 
Anturs  of  Arth.  xlv,  Him  lakket  no  more  to  be  slayne, 
Butte  thebrede  of  horc-.  1529^1  .-<.7Vtf.ni. 

.\-se  had  not  ! 

1536  LATIVFR  2/1,1  .'.  \Vks.  1.  48  They 

v.otil.1  n,  ,t  set  an  hair  by  the  name,  bin  for  ihe  thing.  1577 
tr.  l~.itllini>ers  I).  . t  one 

haires  difference  to  choose.      1606  Sn  \Ks     />,  ,\  (  >-.  in.  ii. 

or  swenie  a  hairc  from  truth,     a  1610 
late  is  not  a: 

1808  25  JAMM-SO\.  JffUr,  a  very  small 
portion  or  i|uantuy  ;   .  i.iins. 

1 6.  Taken  as  the  distinctive  type  of  sort  or  kind  ; 
of  one  hair,  of  one  colour  and  external  quality  ; 
hence  =  sort,  kind,  nature  ;  stamp,  character.  Obs. 

1387  TRE\  is\  lligdcn  I.  365  With  mylk  of  a  cowe  1-at  is  of 

oon  here  [tiniits  <('A"/i].     1502  C.HKKNI    l'/<st.   Coin-tier  \n 

Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.l  II.  244  Two  notable  knaues,  both  of  a 

and  lioth  Co-  :--uili.    i596Sn\Ks. 

I    //HI.    //",   IV.   i.    '   , 

Brook  [I         i  ,,uisf.  Metaiitorph. 

Author  to  Ilk.  6Exj>ect  bi.:  ,  ,ime. 

11625  wr  i.  i,  A  lady  of  my  hair  i 

want  pi 

7.  A  cloth,  mat,  or  other  fnbric  of  hair  used  for 
various  in;:  -ne  trades,  e.g.  in  hop-drying, 

extraction  of  oils,  etc.  ;  a  haircloth. 


HAIB. 

[Historically,  the  same  word  as  HAIRE,  which,  in  losing  the 

Untical  in  form  with  this.] 

1485  In--,  in  Kifon  C/t.  Acts  -,71  Hayr  pro  ustrina.     1594 
•  :•  In-.-,  in  At  H  I.  VIII.   no  On  Seasterne 

aire.    1848  Jrnl.  K. 

IX.  n.   568  The  roof  of  the  building  coming  on  above 

t  lie  hair  than  in   the  modern  kilns.     Ibitl.  572 

:  to  carry  the  green  hops  to  lay  on  the  hair. 

1884  HneycL   Brit.yVll.  '         -ed  quantities  ..  of 

tilled  into  woollen  bags  .  .  Each 

:  placed  within  'hairs',  thick  mats  of  horse-hair  bound 
with  leather. 

II.  Phrases  and  locutions. 

8.  a.  Against  the  hair  :  contrary  to  the  direction 
in  which  an  animal's  hair  naturally  lies;  contrary 
to  the  natural  set  of  a  thing  ;  against  the  grain, 
inclination,  or  sentiment,  b.  In  one's  hair:  (a 
with  the  hair  down  :  '  b']  bare-headed,  without  hat 
or  wig.  C.  To  a  hair  :  to  a  nicety,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  d.  Jliiii-  about  the  heels  :  a  mark  of 
under-bred  horses  ;  henceyfc.  of  persons,  f  e.  //air 
ami  hide,  hair  and  hoof:  every  part,  entirely, 
wholly,  f.  A  hair  in  ones  tieck  :  a  cause  of  trouble 
or  annoyance,  g.  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  yon, 
of  the  same  dog  (or  wolf)  :  see  DOG  si'.  :=,  e.  h. 
A  hair  to  make  a  tether  of:  a  slight  pretext  of 
which  to  make  a  great  deal.  i.  To  comb  a 
person's')  hair  ''slang)  :  see  COMB  v.  3.  j.  To  cut 
or  i/iridc}  the  hair,  to  split  hairs  :  to  make  fine 
or  cavilling  distinctions,  k.  To  keep  one's  hair 
on  (slang)  :  to  keep  cool,  not  to  lose  one's  head 
or  get  excited.  1.  To  put  up,  turn  tip  her  hair  : 
said  of  a  girl  when  she  exchanovs  her  Boating  hair 
or  ringlets  for  the  dressed  hair  of  womanhood  ; 
to  do  or  put  vp,  to  let  down  her  hair  (i.  e.  in  the 
toilet),  m.  To  tear  'f;v«i/i  one's  hair,  i.e.  as 
a  symptom  of  passionate  grief,  n.  Not  to  turn 
a  hair:  lit.  of  a  horse,  not  to  show  sweat  by 
the  roughening  of  his  hair  ;  fig.  not  to  show 
any  sign  of  being  discomposed,  ruffled,  or 
affected  by  exertion,  o.  In  other  expressions  :  see 


a.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  iv,  Ayenst  the  heere  it 
tournetn.  1579  80  NORTH  1'hitarch  (1676)  388  All  went 
utterly  against  the  hair  with  him.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  li'. 
n.  iii.  40  If  you  should  light,  you  goe  against  the  haire  of 
your  professions.  1607  TOISKI.L  l-'our-f.  f>fasts  (16 
[Cows]  in  the  licking  of  themselves  against  the  hair,  a  1627 

MinDl.F.TON.lAiy<>r<7/~(?«<Te«/'<»Wf£/i:  HI.  ii.  Books  in  Wo: 

hands  are  as  much  against  the  hair,  methinks,  as  to  see  men 
wear  stomachers,  or  night-rails.  1668  HOWE  Bin 
(1825)  170  Something  that  uos-,--  them,  and  yoes  aiiamsi 
the  hair.    1827  SCOTT  Chrm.  Caiivngate  Introd.  iii,  H- 
a  wee  toustie  when  you  rubbed  him  again  the  hair. 

b-  '533  (-'KANMI  -i;  in  Kills  Orig.  Lc!t.  Ser.  I.  II.  39  She 
in  her  here,  my  Lord  of  Suffolke  beryng  before  herr  the 
Crowne.  1606  HOLI  \sn  \u.-ti>n.  145  Many  a  time  he  \\  nuld 
sh'.-u-  her  to  his  Souldiours  in  her  haire.  1859  '1  HACKI  KAV 
/7>;v/;/.  i.  A  large  grave  man  in  his  ou  ti  hair. 

C.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <jr  Cr.  in.  i.  157  Pan.  Youle  remember 
your  brothers  excuse?  Par.  To  a  hayre.  1662  J.  BARGRAVE 
/V/.  .//,M-.  /  77(1867)  9^  Distinguishing  between  good  and 
bad  to  a  hair.  1765  CowrtR  Lett.  18  Oct.,  Three  or  four 
single  men,  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.  >i  1834  LAMB 
,1  could  hit  him  off  to  a  1 

d.     1882  H.  C.  MI-:RIVAI.I:  /''aitcit  of  B.  III.  II.  xxiii.  240 
out  the  heels  ',  muttered  the  Count  to  himself. 

G.  c  1450  St.  Ci<t/i/'i-rt  (Surtees)  6860  pa_i  were  destroyed, 
bath  hare  and  hyde.  1705  IKAN-  IKVINK  in  Collect.  Dying 
Tt-st.  (1806)  57  Poor  people  that  would  fain  have  strength 
to  stand  by  hair  and  hoof  of  the  truths  of  God.  1728  P. 
WAI.KF.R  Pcilen  Pref.  (ed.  3)  28  None  contending  earnestly 
for  Substance  and  Circumstances,  Hair  and  Hoof  of  that 
dear-bought  Testimony. 

f.  a  1450  Ratis  Raring  in.  199  Think  one  the  har  is  in 
thi  nek.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  AVj<  xxiii,  An  Bailie  Grahame 
were  to  get  word  o'  this.,  it  wad  be  a  sair  hair  in  my  neck  ! 

h.  1809  SCOTT  Let.  to  G.  Kills  3  Nov.  in  Lock/mrl, 
Those  who  wish  to  undermine  it  want  but,  according  to 
our  Scotch  Proverb,  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  of. 

j.    1651  BANCROFT  Mod.  Polities  m  D'Oyly  Life  (ifoi\  II. 

241  Machiavel  cut  the  hair  when  he  advised,  not  absolutely 

vow  conscience,  but  to  manage  it  with  such  a  prudi-nt 

neglect,  as  is  scarce  discernible  from  a  t'-r.derness.     1692  R. 

:ANGK  Josephu*.  /'////,)'.v  Knil>.  Caiitr.  x.  (1702)  901  To 

cut  a  Hair  bet\vi.\t  Satyr  and  Flattery.     1742  RlCHAl 

.'n  III.  75  When  Persons  have  a  Mind  to  split  Hairs, 
and  to  distinguish  away  the  Christian  Duties  by  a  Word. 
1874  L.  Sn:rm.N  //.>/,,-.?  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  316  [He] 
splits  hairs  with  such  surprising  versatility. 

k.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Clamtius  vi,  Keep  your 
hair  on,  my  young  friend.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  1/2 
This  is  the  English  way  of  doing  things  ;  they  keep  their 

m.     1548  HALL  Chrm.,  ll.-n.   11'.    Mb,   This  knight.. 

:.  and  rent  his  heare.     1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  j 
iv.  ii.  113  Teare  my  bright  heire,  and  scratch  my  p: 
cheekes.     1715-20  [see  i  b].     1802  Soi:im:v  IiiJicnpi'  A'cr/i- 
xvi,  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  t  \m!  1:111-1  himself  in 

his  despair.     1855  THACKKHAY  Rose  fy  Ri"£  xix,  Tearing 
her  hair,  crying  and  bemoaning  herself. 

n.     1798  JAXI-.  Arsu.s   Nortka  .    Hot  Ihe  [a 

liad  not  turned  a  hair  till  we  came-  to  \Vak  -nt  church. 

1897   BLACKMOKE  Daricl  xviii,  When  I  tried  hei  with  a  lot 

of  little  dodges  .  .  she  never  turned  a  hair  —  as  the  sporting 

O  1579  FULKF.  Refut.  Rastelljss  The  thinges  proued  .  . 
are  but  the  heire  and  nayles  of  the  masse,  and  not  the  sub- 
stantial! partes  thereof.  1584  FF.NNF.R  Def.  Ministers  (1587) 
13  Hee  will  .  .  in  the  next  Section  tugge  it  in  by  the  heare. 
1586  A.  R\v  /•>/.<'.  .Sctrt-tary  n.  (1625)  So  As  when  on- 
..a  lie,  to  bid  him  take  the  haire  from  his  lips. 


HAIR. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

9.  a.  attHb.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
hair  ora  hair;  made  or  consisting  of  hair,  or  of  a  tex- 
ture like  hair  ;  as  hair-bracelet,  -broom,  -hint,  -bulb, 
-camlet,  -fell,  -club  (CLUB  sb.  6),  -crape,  -felt,  -fibre, 
-glove,  -goods,  -guard,  -hat,  -list,  -merchant ,  -rope, 
-scale,  -seating,  -sheath, -substance, -tint,  -tip, -work, 
etc.  Also  HAIKBREADTH,  -CLOTH,  etc. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Trampr.  Reh.  138  The  mode  of  wearing 
"hair-bracelets  was  scarce  in  use  then.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Horse,  Seams,  Scabs,  and  "Hair-brokenness . .  on 
the  inward  Bow  ofhis  Knees.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cvcl.  Sitpp. 
s.  v.  Broour,  We  say,  a  birch-broom,  a  *hair-!>room,  a  rush- 
broom.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  06  At  the  origin 
of  each  hair  two  parts  are  distinguished,  the  hair-sheath, 
and  the  germ  or  hair-bud.  1876  DUHRIXG  Dis.  Skin  34 
The  root  is  found . .  to  terminate  in  a  bulb-shaped  expansion, 
termed  the  "hair-bulb.  1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1107/4  A 
*Hair-CambIet  Coat.  1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary 
(1880)  I.  288  If  you  are  fond  of  *hair-clubs,  you  should  see 
the  Portuguese  ladies'  hair  I  1730  MARTIN  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  454  A  Piece  of  Muslin,  or  thin  "Hair-Crape. 
1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Hair-gloves,  horsehair  gloves 
used  for  rubbing  the  skin  in  bathing,  etc.  1865  DICKENS 
Mat.  Fr.  n.  i,  With  his  decent  silver  watch,  .and  its  decent 
•hair-guard.  1753  HANWAY  Trai'.  (1762)  I.  v.  Ixiv.  291  British 
woollens,  such  as  "hair-list  drabs.  1705  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4098/4  William  Taylor  . .  'Hair-Merchant.  1867  EMERSON 
Lett.  $•  Sac.  Aims  vii.  (18751  179  Bringing  it  to  a  "hair- 
point  for  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  philosopher.  1577  in 
Rogers  Agric.  ff  Prices  III.  580  *Hair  rope  to  stake  the 
mill  horse.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  v.  (1864)  115  At  the 
tip  of  the  moth's  body  there  is  a  brush  of  long  "hair-scales 
resembling  feathers.  1851  Offlc.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhit.  535  Speci- 
mens of  damask  and  striped  "hair-seating,  various  colours. 
1876  DUHRING  Dis.  Skin  (1881)  36  The  cortical  substance, 
termed  also  *  hair-substance,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
hair.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  (1593)  329  The  cursed 
witch  had  smit  Our  highest  "hairetips  with  hir  wand. 

b.  attrib.  For  or  for  the  use  of  the  hair  ;  hair- 
caul,  -comb,  -dye,  -net,  -oil,  -fad,  -ribbon,  -scissors, 
-•wash.    Also  HAIR-BAND,  -BRUSH,  -PIN,  etc. 

1861  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  160  The  ear-rings, 
necklaces,  "hair-cauls,  or  fillets,  of  the  female  busts.  1837 
THACKERAY  Ravensiving  i,  Two  brass  *hair-combs  set  with 
glass  rubies.  1870  Miss  BRIPGMAN  Ro.  Lynne  II.  v.  116 
There  were  hair-washes,  and  *hair-oils.  1790  J.B.  MORETON 
W.  /ltd.  Isl.  98  Two  hats  . .  "hair-ribband  and  hair-dress- 
ing. 1688  R.  HoLKEArmmryni.  ix.  398  They  ought  ..  to 
be  named  what  kind  of  cisers  they  are,  whether  "Hair 
cisers  . .  or  Beard  cisers. 

c.  objective   and  obj.    genitive,  as  hair-buyer, 
-clasper,  -curler,  -cutter,  -dealer,  -frizzer,  -monger, 
-seller,    -staincr,    etc.  ;     hair-clipping,    -curling, 
-cutting,  -dyeing,  -nourishing,  -picking,  -raising, 
-teasing,  etc.,  vbl.  sbs.  and  ppl.  adjs.     Also  HAIR- 
DRESSER, -SPLITTER,  -SPLITTING. 


Ettrope  n  Undergoing  the  process  of  "hair-clipping.  1694 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3036/4  Perriwig-maker  and  "Hair  Cutter 
1868  '  HOLME  LEE  '  B.  Godfrey  lii.  295  The  "hair-cutting 
parlour  behind  the  shop.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4336/8  John 
Jesson  ..  Grazier  and  "Hair-dealer.  1872  YEATS  Techn. 
Hist.  Comm.  96  The  art  of  "hair-dyeing  came  into  vogue. 
1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  Ixxxviii,  Language-masters,  music- 
masters,  "hair-frizzers.  1840  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Summer  Brit- 
tany I.  324  The  profit  thus  netted  by  these  "hair-mongers, 
during  a  tour  through  the  country.  1647  TRAPP  Comm. 
Cor.  xi.  14  Homer  calleth  the  Greeks  "hair-nourishing  men. 
1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5154/4  William  Bell  .  .  "Hair-seller. 
1725  IHd.  No.  6382/11  Charles  Parker.  .*Hair-Stainer. 

d.  instrumental,  as  hair-hung,  -siispended  adjs. 
e.  similative  and  parasynthetic,  as  hair-fissure ; 
hair-coloured,  -pointed,  -shaped,  etc.,  adjs.  Also 
HAIR-STREAK,  -STROKE,  -WORM. 

1678  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1272/4  A  "hair-coloured  large  Suit. 
1823  J._  BADCOCK  Dom.  Aninsem.  138  A  "hair  fissure  is 
perceptible,  .in  the  upper  hieroglyphic.  1742  YOUNG  Nt. 
Th.  n.  300  "Hair-hung,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  Gulph  1706 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  led.  3)  III.  376  Leaves  egg-spear- 
shaped,  "hair-pointed.  1832  LINDLEY  Introd.  JJot.  385 
Hair-pointed  . .  terminating  in  a  very  fine,  weak  point  ;  as 
the  leaves  of  many  mosses.  Ibid.  376  "Hair-shaped  . .  the 
same  as  filiform,  but  more  delicate,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hair 
1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  398  Like  the  Sicilian's  "hair- 
suspended  sword.  1868  ^Hn-n^K  Among  the  Hills  \,  The 
hangbird..His  "hair-swung  cradle  straining. 

10.  Special  Combs. :  hair-ball  (see  qnot.  1753); 
hair-bird,  a  popular  name  of  the  chipping-bird 
(Zonotrichia  socialis~)  of  North  America ;  hair- 
bracket  (see  quot.  1867);  f  hair-bramble,  the 
dewberry,  Kubus  avsius  ;  hair-brown  (see  quot.); 
t  hair-bush,  a  bushy  head  of  hair ;  hair-button, 
a  button  made  with  hair;  hair-colour,  1  =  hair- 
brown  ;  hair-compasses,  compasses  which  can  be 
regulated  to  the  utmost  nicety  ;  see  quot. ;  hair- 
cord,  a  fabric  of  which  the  surface  is  covered  with 
fine  stripes  so  closely  placed  as  to  resemble  hairs ; 
hair-drawn  a.,  drawn  out  as  fine  as  a  hair ;  hair- 
eel,  a  kind  of  filiform  worm  inhabiting  stagnant 
water ;  hair-follicle,  the  cylindrical  depression  in 
the  skin  from  which  a  hair  grows,  extending 
through  the  corium  to  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  ;  hair-hygrometer,  a  hygrometer  depending 
upon  the  expansion  of  hair  when  exposed  to  damp; 
hair-kiln,  a  hop  kiln  covered  with  a  haircloth  on 
which  the  hops  are  spread  out  to  dry  ;  hair-lead. 
Vol..  V. 
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a  very  thin  lead  used  for  spacing  in  printing ;  hair- 
lichen,  an  eruption  attacking  the  roots  of  the  hair  ; 
hair-locket,  a  locket  for  holding  a  lock  of  hair; 
hair-man,  a  man  who  dresses  or  makes  up  hair ; 
t  hair-meal,  a  hair's  breadth,  the  extent  of  a  hair ; 
hair-mole  if -mold),  a  mole  on  the  skin,  having 
a  hair  or  hairs  on  it ;  hair-moss,  a  moss  of  the 
genus  Polytriehum  ;  f  hair-needle  =  HAIRPIN  ; 
t  hair-patch,  haircloth  ;  hair-pencil,  a  painter's 
brush  made  of  camel's  hair  or  the  like  ;  hair- 
plate,  the  plate  at  the  back  of  a  bloomery  ;  hair- 
pyrites,  a  synonym  of  MILLEKITE  ;  hair-restorer, 
a  preparation  used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair ; 
hair-sac  =  hair-follicle  •  hair-salt  [Ger.  haar- 
sal*],  a  name  given  to  alunogen ;  hair-seal,  an 
eared  seal  of  the  family  Otariid,v,  sub-family  Tri- 
cophocins ;  t  hair-slitting  a.,  hair-splitting  (fig.} ; 
hair-space,  a  very  thin  space  used  in  printing  ; 
hair-spring,  the  fine  hair-like  spring  in  a  watch 
which  serves  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the 
balance-wheel ;  hair-stone  [Ger.  haarstein\,  a 
synonym  of  SAOENITE  ;  t  hair-tail,  a  name  given 
to  fishes  of  the  family  Tric/iiuridy,  esp.  TriMurus 
leplurus  •  hair-tail  worm  =  hair-eel ;  hair- 
trunk,  a  trunk  covered  with  skin  retaining  the 
hair ;  t  hair-weed,  a  conferva. 

1712  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Northampi.  vii.  451   In  the 
Stomachs  of  these  . .  the   ^Hair-Rails  are  compos'd.     1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Hair-tails,  masses  of  hair  of  dif- 
ferent  shapes  and  sizes  found  in  the  stomachs  of  cows,  oxen, 
calves,  deer,  and  other   animals.      1869  J.   BURROUGHS   in 
Galaxy  Mag.  Aug.,  The  social-sparrow,  alias  '  "hair-bird  ', 
alias  'red-headed   chipping-bird',   is   the  smallest   of  the 
sparrows.      1823    CRABB     Techno/.    Did.,    *  Hair-bracket 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-tk.,  Hair-bracket,  the  mould- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  figure-head.     1578  LYTE  Dodoens 
vr.  iv.  661  The  Bramble  is  of  two  sortes.  .the  great  and  the 
smal.  .The  lesser  berie  is  called  .  .  a    heare  Bramble.  .The 
fruite  is  called  a  Dewberie.     1850  ANSTED  Klein.  Course, 
Hair  brcvjn,  a  colour  formed  of  brown  with  a  little  yellow 
and  grey.     1580  HOLLYBAND    Treas.   Fr.   Tang,  Chcveliirc, 
the  "haire  bush.      1583   STANYHURST   /Ends   II.   (Arb.)  65 
Wee  ruffled  his  hearebush.     1593   Ace.  Bk.    W.  Wray  in 
Antiquary    XXXII.    ^71,    iiij  grose  of  "haire  bottonnes. 
1785  BOSWEI.L    Tour  Hebrides  i,  He  wore  a  full  suit  of 
plain  brown  clothes,  with  twisted  hair-buttons  of  the  same 
colour.    1615  MARKHAM  En*,  House™.  (1660)  123  If  you 
will   dye   your  wool  of  a  bright  'haire  colour.      1657   R. 
LIGON  Barbarloes  (1673)  36  Pure  hair  colour  dapled  with 
green.    Ibid.  62  Cockroaches . .  of  a  pure  hair-colour.    1727- 
51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Compasses,  "Hair  Compasses,  so 
contrived   with-in   side,   as  to  take  an  extent  to  a   hair's 
breadth.     1807  T.  YOUNG  Lect.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  x.  101  When 
great  accuracy  is  required,  hair   compasses   may   be   em- 
ployed, having  a  joint  with  a  spring  in  one  of  the  legs  which 
is  bent  a  little  by  means  of  a  fine  screw.     1882-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Relit;.  Knmul.  II.  1304  Itslengthyand  "hair-drawn 
dialectics.  1895  BREWER  Diet.  Phrase  H  Fable,  *  Hair  Eels, 
these  filiform  worms  belong  to  the  species  Gordins  aqua- 
ticns,  found  in  stagnant  pools.     1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  9/1 
Into  each  "hair-follicle,  .there  open  the  ducts  of  one  or  two 
little  glands.     1878  NARF.S  Polar  Sea  I.  xii.  319  The    hair- 
hygrometer  continues  to  work  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
1805   R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric.   II.  754  Where  *hair 
kilns  are  in  use.  .charcoal  is  had  recourse  to.     1888  JACOBI 
Printer's   I'ocab^   *Hair  leads,   very   thin   leads— mostly 
sixteen  to  a  pica — rarely  used  nowadays.     1854-67  C.  A. 
HARRIS  Diet.  JMcd.  To  iniaol.,  *llair  Lichen,  an  eruption 
confined  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  followed,  after  ten  days, 
by  desquamation.     1679  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1379/4  A  "Hair 
Locket,  set  round  with  small  Table  Diamonds.     1689  Ibid. 
No.  2477/4  He  took  her  from  a  "Hair-man  upon  the  High- 
way.    1723  Ibid.  No.  6170/9  James  Mathewson. . Hairman. 
c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  38  Whan  the  shadwe  of  the 
pyn  entreth  any-thyng  with-in  the  cercle  of  thi  plate  an 
*her-mele.     1680  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1496/4  A  "hair  mold  on 
his  left  Cheek.     1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  311  The  un- 
dulating "Hair-moss,  .is  found  on  most  shady  banks,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiv.  Comm.,  Stuff  nothing  so  substantial, 
but  such  gross  sowtege  or  "hair-patch  as  every  goose  may 
eat  oats  through.     1674  N.  Cox  Cent/.  Rccreat.  IV.  (1686) 
38  Take  an  Hair-patch,  and  rub  his  Body  all  over.     1775 
Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  243  It  may  . .  be  cleansed  by  wiping  it 
with  a  soft  'hair-pencil.     1881  RAYMOND  MiningGloss.  s.v. 
Bloomary.  The  sides  are  iron  plates,  the  "hair-plate  at  the 
back,  the  cinder-plate  at  the  front,  etc.     1803  R.  JAMESON 
Syst.    Atin.    II.    263    "Hair-   or    Capillary-Pyrites.       1893 
LEI.AND  Mem.  II.  266  The  search  for  a  good  "hair-restorer 
..  is  as^vain  as  the  search  for  happiness.      1866   Huxi  ICY 
PJtyt.  xii.  292  A  hair . .  is  at  first  wholly  enclosed  in  a  kind 
of  bag,  the  *hairsac.     1795  SCHMKISSCR  Svs'.  I\Iin.  I.  270 
"Hair  salt,  .is  of  a  silver-white  color.     1865  ~13oYi>  Siuartzen 
106  Greenland  "hair-seal,  South-Sea  fur-seal.     1894  LYDEK- 
KKR  Roy.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  107  The  fur-seals  are,  of  course, 
far  more  valuable  commercially  than  the  hair-seals.     1683 
KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  139  Our  > hair-slitting  and 
irrefragable   Doctor.     1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  455/1  The 
smallest  kind,  which  are  called,  from  their  extreme  thinness, 
'hair-sfaces.      1830  KATER  &    LARDN.  JMech.   .xiv.    105  A 
spiral  spring,  .called  a  "hair  spring.      1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Alcth.  II.   1049  Hair-springs  are  made  of  fine  steel,  which 
comes  upon  spools  like  thread.      1860  GOSSF.  Rom.  Nat. 
Hist.  354  The  ribbon-fishes,  .some  of  these,  as  the  'hair-tail 
..are  of  large  size.     1880  GI'NIIIER  I-jshes  ^  The  '  Hair- 
tails'  belong  to  the  tropical  marine  fauna.     1854  MAYNE 
Expos.   Lex.,    Hair-Tail   Wonn,  common  name  for  the 
Gordiiis  aquaticvs.     1693  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2832/4  A  yellow 
"Hair  Trunk   Mail.      1881   POYNTER  Among  Hilts  I.  311 
Her  feet  planted  on  her  little  hair-trunk  in  front.      1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpf>.,  'Hair-weed,  conferva,  in  botany, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  mosses. 

Hair,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.]    Hence  Hairing  vbl.  sb. 
fl.  trans.  (?)  To  edge  with  hair  or  fur.  Sc.  Obs. 


HAIRDRESSING. 

"539  !*!>•  K.  Wardrobe  (1815)  37  (Jam.l  I.ynit  with  quhit 
furring,  and  harit  with  martrikis  sabill.  1578  Ibid.  219 
(Jam. i  Ane..gowne.  pasmentit  with  silver  and  a  baring  of 
martrikkes. 

2.  trans.  To  free  from  hair  ;  to  depilate. 
1802-14  C.  FINI.ATER  Agric.  Stir-.'.  Peebles  81  (Jam.)  This 

practice.. was  called  hairing  the  butter.  1824  Mceli.  Mag. 
No.  30.  32  By  his  method,  raw  hides,  after  hairing  and 
baiting,  are  converted  into  leather  in  less  than  30  hours. 
1888  Milit.  Engineer.  I.  n.  55  The  hair  is  removed  with  a 
semi-circular  knife,  called  a  nailing-knife. 

3.  intr.  a.   '  To  produce  or  grow  hair.'     (Cent. 
Diet.')     b.  '  To  produce  hair-like  fibres  :  said  of 
maple-sirup  when  boiled  so  low  as  to  string  out 
when  dripped  from  a  spoon.'  (Funk.) 

Hair,  obs.  form  of  HAKE,  HERE  sb.,  HOAR. 

Hairb,  obs.  form  of  HERB. 

Hai'r-band.  Also  5  -bond(e.  A  band  or 
fillet  to  confine  the  hair. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par-,'.  236/1  Heere  bonde  (P.  herbonde) 
vitta.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  184/1  An  Herebande,  trica, 
cnnale.  1530  PALSGR.  230/2  Heerbande,  rnlian.  1552 
HULOET,  Heere  bande  or  heere  lace,  discriminate,  texta. 

Hairbell,  -brain,  -brained :  see  HARE-. 
Hairbreadth  (hc-'-jbredb). 

1.  The  breadth  or  diameter  of  a  hair ;    an  in- 
finitesimally  small   space   or   distance ;    a  hair's- 
breadth. 

[c  1420  See  HAIR  sl>.  5.]  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
III.  259  Let  vs  not  suffer  our  selues  to  be  led  so  much  as 
on  heare  bredth  away  from  this  onely  foundation.  i6ti 
BIBLE  Judg.  xx.  16  Kuery  one  could  sling  stones  at  an 
haire  breadth,  and  not  misse.  1767  FAWKES  tr.  Idylls  oj 
Theocritus  xiv.  12,  I'm  within  a  hair-breadth  raving  mad. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlvi,  Drawing  herself  up  so  as  not  to 
Jose  one  hair-breadth  of  her  uncommon  height. 

2.  attrib.  or  as  adj. :  Extremely  narrow  or  close, 
as   hairbreadth   difference,   escape,   scape ;    hence, 
hairbreadth  adventure,  risk. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  iii.  136  Haire-breadth  scapes  i'  th' 
imminent  deadly  breach.  1768-74 TUCKER  Lt.  Xat.  (1852) 
I.  541  The  hair-breadth  differences  of  language.  1809  W. 
IRVING  Knickirb.  vi.  ii.  (1849)  320  His  hair-breadth  adven- 
tures and  heroic  exploits.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I. 
i.  9  The  hair-breadth  scapes  of  hunted  patriots. 

Harr-brede,  -breed,  north,  dial.  ^  prec. 

14. .  Caiuf.  MX.  Ff.  ii.  If.  38  in  Rctrosf.  Rev.  Nov.  11853) 
103  Don  heere-brede  owt  of  this  peyne  They  have  no  power 
to  lyfte  me.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Pro-.',  fj-  Epigr.  1 1867)  108, 
I  am  streight  at  feedyng  within  a  here  breade  Where  I  fed 
before.  1855  ROBINSON  H'hitby  Gloss,  s.v. ,  '  She's  dying  by 
hair-breeds  ',  by  very  slow  degrees. 

Hairbrush  (he>.ibr»J\  A  toilet-brush  for 
smoothing  and  dressing  the  hair. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gatelhoners  Bk.  Physicke  259/2  Pinguefye 
the  hayrebrushe  in  Hartes  marrowe,  or  in  stale  Bitches 
milcke,  when  as  you  will  dresse  your  hayre.  1851  Offic. 
Catnl.  Gt.  Exhib.  528  Circular  hair  brushes,  capable  of 
revolving  either  way.  1886  FENN  Master  of  Ceremonies  i, 
The  nail  had  been  driven  in  with  the  back  of  a  hair-brush 

Haircloth  (he---jklpj)).     [Cf.  HAIRE.] 

1.  Cloth  or  fabric  made  of  hair,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  tents,  towels,  shirts  of  penitents  and 
ascetics  ;  also  in  drying  malt,  hops,  or  the  like. 

1500  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  452  Every  peece  of  hayrcloth. 
1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  xi.  21  They  had  done  penance 
in  hearecloth  and  ashes  long  agoe.  1613  SHERLEY  Trai1. 
Persia  19.  Tents  of  blacke  haire-cloth.  1764  HARMER 
Observ.  ii.  §  17.  75  The  same  sort  of  hair-cloth  of  which  our 
coal-sacks  are  made.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  220  Chastening  herself  with  haircloth,  which 
she  wore  under  her  royal  apparel. 

attrib.  1632  LITHGOW  Trai!.  v.  229  [We]  pitched  our 
haire-cloth  Tents  round  about  Jacobs  Well.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxii.  (1878)  408,  I  sat  down  on  a 
haircloth  couch.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  247/1 
Milk,  .poured  through  a  haircloth  sieve. 

2.  An  article  (as  a  shirt,  towel,  etc.)  made  of  this 
fabric. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xi.  68  Woulde  haue 
doen  penaunce  in  heerclothes  and  ashes.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hcreslmclis  ffiisa.  i.  (1586)  loh,  Itserveth  to  convey  downe 
the  Malt,  after  it  is  watred,  unto  the  hearecloth.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Trav.  57  The  Master  of  the  Bath 
rubb'd  me  all  over  with  a  hair-cloth.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cyel. 
Sup?,  s.v.,  Hair-Cloths,  in  military  affairs . .  are  used  for  cover- 
ing the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries.  1860  PUSEY 
JMin.  Proph.  176  The  ascetic,  Jouadab-.in  his  hair-cloth. 

Hai'rdress.  The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair ; 
a  head-dress. 

^1843  SouTHEYOw?;/.-//.  Bk.  Ser.  ii.  (1849)  336  (heading* 
Hair-dress  of  the  Madagascarites.  18. .  Atner.  Antiquarian 
X.  41  (Cent.)  The  Angakut  of  Cumberland  Sound  wear  at 
certain  parts  the  hairdress  used  by  southern  tribes. 

Hai'rdresser.  One  whose  business  is  to  dress 
and  cut  the  hair. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815!  112,  I  was  not  above 
six  hours  under  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  iBoz  MAK. 
EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xvi.  131  [He]  went  to  a  hair- 
dresser, to  have  his  hair  cut  and  brought  into  decent  order. 
1856  B.  CORNWALL  Barber's  Shop  xvii.  (1883)  161  Valets  and 
ladies'  maids  have  usurped  the  office  of  the  hairdresser. 

Hai'rdressing.  The  action ,  process,  or  occu- 
pation of  cutting  and  arranging  the  hair  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  a  hairdresser. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  184  He.  .values  himself 
chiefly  upon  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  hair-dressing.  1782 
JAS.  STKWART  (title)  Plocacosmos :  or  the  whole  Art  of 
Hair-Dressing.  1872  VI-ATS  Techn.  Hist.  Contm.  209  It  is 
in  the  Modern  Period.. that  the  handicrafts  auxiliary  to 
hairdrcssing  have  been  developed. 
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HAIRE. 

attrifi.   1777  1'hrale 

ran  a  i,-  -^g  pin  Into  her  eye. 

t  Haire.  ''  Fionnt:  a.  i  heere,  h6re,  2-3 
haere,  3-4  here,  3-6  heare,  4-6  heer  e.  0.  3 
hai;re,  3  7  haire  14  hoi;ro,  4-5  heyre.  4-^ 
hayr  e.  heire,  5  hayr,  heyeer,  5-6  hayer,  6 
heyer  .  7.  4-5  hare.  [Uf  this  wonl  tlierc  were 
two  ME.  '  !iowevcrpoi!igbnck  to  \' 

t  directly  through 

.  Angl.  htre  \\k.  fern.,  which  regu- 
larly became  in  ME.  h$rt,  heare,  heere  t  and,  with 
mutescence  of  final  e,  hetr\  the  ^ecoi.^l,  MI1",.  hxin\ 
through  OK.  haire,  med.I-.  haira  :—  OErankish 
*h&rja  OIK  i.  hArra}\  the  form  from  French 
•.  !  .at  i^  now  obs.  or  merged  in 
HAW  sb.  sense  ~  .  The  ME.  variant  hare  evidently 
arose  from  assimilation  to  the  corresponding  x- 
form  of  Jtair.]  Cloth  made  of  hair,  haircloth  ;  esp. 
a  hair  shirt  worn  next  the  skin  by  ascetics  and 
penitents;  extended  later  to  any  kind  of  coarse  or 
harsh  fabr:  \>th  or  the  like. 

«.  c  8»s  /  <  1  c  vgerede  mec  mid  hcran. 

f  1000  I.itt    vi.  :?t  Hi  dydun  d«ed-boteon  harran 

[.  1160  ll,i':  •  iciij  and  on  axan.     c  1*00 

:iuc  here  to  shurte.  (  1*05  I,  AY.  19707 
Ncnidde  mid  hcrcn.  a  1*25  After.  A".  126  ludil  .  ledile 
swu3e  herd  Uf.  .&  werede  heare.  1340  Ayfttb.  227  Hy  hire 
!e  mid  he  here.  1387  TKI-.\  is\  Hi^icn  (Rolh)  V.  109 
Marcellus  dcide  y<tojbede  in  heer.  1430-40  L*TOG,  B 
ix.  iv.  1554)  201  b,  Sharpe  heares  wer  also  layde  asyde. 
IJKJ  i'-fi  [He]  fasted,  watched, 

praied   it  ware  heare.     1535  COVEKDALE  2  A'  ings  i.  3  He 
had  a  rough  heer  vpon  him. 

0.  ciJSoOV'j,  v  A.i.  n>77  Hi>  clones  rent,  in  hai^r. 
a  1300  Curs  'r  JA  32510  pe  sun  .  .  it  sal  l>ecum  .  .  dune 
and  blak  sum  ani  hair  [t'.rr.  haire,  hayre].  ("1350  /(  ///. 
I'alfrne  4778  Hastili  fc»ei  hent  hem  on  hei^resse  lul  rou-e. 
<  1386  CHAUCER  Sfc.  .\'un's  /V.  $  T.  133  She..Hadde  next 
hire  fles-sh  yclad  hire  in  an  haire  [z'.rr.  heyre,  heirej.  i  1440 
From}.  /*{!*-;'.  221/2  Hayyr,  or  hayre,  ctli\  imti.  1530 
PALSGR.  228/2  Hayre  for  parfite  men,  litiyrs.  1553  in  \\"illis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  221,  iiij  yerdes  of  heire  for 
thaher  at  viijrf.  the  yerde.  1600-1  Ibid.  II.  482  Helpinge  to 
carrie  home  y*  haires  y*  were  vsed  by  the  Painters  ijj.  [See 
also  HAIR  sb.  7.] 

y.   13..   Cursor  Af,   29090  In  askcs  and  in  hare  (?  orig. 
haire]  and   weping  and   vneses   lair  [1  prig,   lairej.     f  1450 
:er  725/25  Hoc  citiciutn,  a  hare. 

Haire,  obs.  form  of  Am. 

c  1340  Cursor  AT.  19846  i  Fairf.)  Foure  listis  langc  Vn-to  J»c 
haire  |>er.wij>  hit  [a  cloth]  hange. 

Haired  (he*jd),  a.  Forms:  see  HAIR  $h.  [f. 
HA  IK  sb.  +-KD-.]  Having  hair  ;  covered  with  hair 
or  hairs.  Often  with  adj.  prefixed,  as  black-haired, 
golden-haired  \  long-haired. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  308  pe  sterre  herid  or  beerdid. 
c  1400  Dtstr,  Troy  3780  A  tullce  full  faire,  Blake  horit. 
c  1400  MAI'NHEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  78  In  Elhiopy  er  ^ung  childer 
white  hared.  1548  77  VIC\KV  Anat.  v.  (rS88)  34  He  that 
hath  not  his  Browes  heyred  is  not  seemely.  1674  N.  Cox 
Gt-Htt.  AV>  rt'tii.  i.  (16771  "^>  Croolced-leg'cf,  and  commonly 
short  -hair'd.  1766  PKSNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  30  A  good  skin 
well  haired  is  sold  fur  a  guinea.  1861  HI  ;  MI-  it.  .!/, 
Tiindcin  n.  in.  v.  149  Others  are  granulated  or  ).. 

tHai'ren,  a.  Obs.  c\c.  dial.  Forms:  i  hderen, 
4-5  heren,  4-6  heeren,  6  haren,  hairne,  6-7 
hearen,  7-  hairen  9  dial,  harren).  [<  HO.  //  ;r;w;, 
*htren  =  OHG.  h&rin  (  M  II  <..//.  rhi,  Ger.  hatvn  , 
MDu.  harijn.  harin  I)u.  haren)  :  see  HAW  and 
->:\4.]  Made  or  am^Utin^  of  hair:  hair-. 


071  /Hu'kl.  Hsin.  221  He.  .bine  J»a<5e^yrede  midhaerenum 
1    .     (looo  Sttr.  J.e,\hti.   \.    ^2  \\'rin^'  5urh  haerenne 
;  ami  heren  shertes, 

1591    •  tlirrmgh  an 

haren  strainer,     a  1605  M  .'  :\-art 

462  An  hairne  tedder.  1649  JF:K.  T  \VI.OR  Gt.  F.xtwp.  i. 
Ad  5  8.  117  More  ..  affli'-tivr  than  hi<  hairen  shirt  wn> 
to  hi<  Iwdy.  1690  W.  \\'MKEH  ft/t\>»!at,  An^l^-Lat.  385 
"I'is  (>olted  through  an  hairt-n  sack,  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E. 
A  harren  liruin  ',  is  a  hair  1  : 

Hairester.  Obs.    [f.  HAIK  s/>.  >  -STER.]    A 

worker  in  iiur-ciiair. 

1415  i>-unt\r\  ]'iwk  llfyst.  Introd.  25  Tumours, 

Ha>r-  14*2  //•/./.  note,  I';igii..ide  lez  Tumors, 

Haireve,  '.!»-.  form  of  HAWIF,  cleavers. 

HaiT-gTaSS.     [After  L.  generic  name  Aira. 
with  reference  to  the  slender  hair-like  l^raih 
A  nanp  .-nus  Aira. 

r  '759 

TO     gU  ;1C     (() 

the  Latin  name«  in  «>und  where  they  could  not  be  inter- 


preted. .Thus  I  have  called  the  nira  hair-grass,  the  i  >• 
bromc  179  'I'he 

;:y.      1866    /'>  nift 


ifted 


Hairif,  hayrif  h'  —  rif  .  1-unns:  i  ho^orife, 
4  hayrive,  5  hayryf,  heyriflf,  haryffe  harryf  , 
harofe,  harife,  6  herif  haylif),  haireve.  7- 
hariff,  8-  hairough.  9 

ktgeriftmk.  ft-m..  app.  f.  hege  liedfje  +  rife,  of  un- 
certain  meaning.     An 
(lift. 

under  CLKAVKHS  ]    A  \\  idt-11.  F  ame 

of  CU  ;    ilium  ,-//,.• 

c  1000   .SV?  '  ^erife 


26 

Secnuwa  ba  tnga-dere.     Hid.    II.   78   Wyl  on  wztere  as- 
n,^erife,  marubian  ;  behe  mid,  &  (ret  lie  gntd  mid 

;   in  tmteran  1 

bezoifia     11387   .V/</m.    BarUtf. 
(Anecd.  '  '  ..V«  minor,  hayrive.     14. 

'..iryffe.     fi44" 

,•/  rut-ia 
•  •  mailyr.     c  1440  MS.  Lit: 

•  lebynde, 
p  it.  and  wryriu'f  '^-t  the  jeuvt-.    -f  1500  .17 

is  lib-  to 

wodrurT,  and  bt-  :1  honge  in  one  is  clobis.     1530 

Haylife  an  herbe.     1597  GERARUE  Hirtal 

App.,  H.iirL-m-  is  Cliuers.   1674-91  RAY  -\".  C'.  Words.  Hariff 

\  niisfir.  goose-grease],  a/>a- 

Tine.   1788  \V.  MARSHA.  ^trough,  galinm 

apcrixt,  cleavers.     1856  far:. 

machine,  .for  separating  clea\  •  B,  or  hanff from 

wheat  or  barley.     1876  m  tfarff. 


ilie  correct  form.    1883  Ha>tif~ 

ss.,   Heriff.     1884  Clitshirr  Gloss.,  Harif,  Itfrif. 

1890  Cln  f-.tersh.   Gloss.,   llairiff,  hnrif,  hariff,  hariffe, 

Hairiness  (h<?'Tines\  [f.  HAIRT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hairy  or  covered  with 
hair :  hirsiiteness. 

1398  TUFA-ISA  Rarih.  D,-  P.  R.  v.  xv.  (1495)  120  By  the 
herynesse  therof  he  defendyth  the  synewes  of  the  chekes 
frrnii  i  olde  ayre.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  ix.  112  In 
the  Hare  such  hearynes  furthereth  her  swiftnes.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  146  Cover'd  all  over  with  a  brown  slv-rt 
,.  XXIII.  414  Old  Father 
Pan,  roaming  in  all  his  original  hairiness  in  the  forests. 

Hairing  :  see  HAIR  v. 

Hai'rish,  a.,  rare.  [f.  H.URrf. +  -ISH.]  Slightly 
or  partially  hairy;  t  hairy,  of  hair. 

1570  GoMlfrUt  n'nd  Harmonic  Ir  I  'aynr  (N.),  They  teare 
their  herish  mantels  grey.  1578  1  ,v  i  F.  I^otloeiis  vl.  iii.  658  The 
first  kinde  of  Cistus . .  hath  rounde  rough  or  hearishe  -stalkes. 

t  Hair-lace.  06;.  [f.  HAIB  sb.  +  LACE.]  A 
string  or  tie  for  binding  the  hair;  a  fillet,  head- 
band ;  also,  a  fillet  in  Arehit. 

a  1300  Land  Cokaynr  69  in  F..  E.  P.  (1862)  158  pe  pilers 
.  .wij>  harlas  and  capitale.  n  1529  SKF.LTON  El.  Rinwiryng 
145  Some  haue  no  herelace,  Theyr  lockes  about  theyr  face. 
1580  SihNi.y  Art-adi<i  in.  (i7'-ut  II-  485  She  took  off  her 
hairlace,  and  would  have  rut  off  her  fair  hair.  1698  FRYER 
Aec.  E.  India  <V  /*•  20  About  their  Heads  they  wear  an 
Hairlace ..  not  to  tie  their  Hair  up,  which  is  short  enough  ; 
but  it  may  be,  as  our  Dames  in  England,  to  keep  the 
Wrinkles  out  of  their  Foreheads.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Cotr.'cr- 
sat.  205  They  say,  a  marry'd  Woman  has  nothing  of  her 
own,  but  her  Wedding-Rin^  and  her  Hair-Lace. 

Hairless  a.    [f.  HAIR  st.  -t-  -LESS.] 

Without  or  destitute  of  hair ;  bald;  glabrous. 

1552  HULOET,  Heerles  or  without  heere,  or  hauing  no  heere, 
depilis.  1592  SIIAKS.  I'en.  %  Ad.  487  The.  .sun  .  .Whose 
beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd.  1611  COTGR.,  Pele . . 
pild,  hairelesse,  bauld.  1836-9 Tonrj  Cycl.  Anat.  11.523/1 
In  front  this  region  is  concave  and  hairless.  1883  iqtSi  Cent. 
May  759  A  toothless,  hairless,  slow-limbed  animal. 

Hence  Hal  rlessness. 

1871  Athen.7Hm  27  May  649  This  marvellous  people  (of 
which  hairlessness.  .is  one  of  the  masculine  phenomena). 
1875  I.  HAWTH..HSF.  in  Con/emf.  Rev.  XXV.  556  His  head 
is  natless.  .not  to  mention  its  hairlessness. 

Hairlet  lie^jli't  .  [f.  HAIR  s/>.  +  -LET.]  A 
small  or  diminutive  hair. 

1862  All  Year  Round  13  Sept.  8  Mr.  Samuelson  . .  adopts 
the  belief  that  each  single  hairlet  on  the  fly's  foot,  serves  as 
.  1881  MIVAI:T  Cat  287  A  rod-like  process, 
provided  with  long,  slender  hairlets. 

Hai'r-like,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  LIKE.]  Like  or 
resembling  hair ;  finely  drawn  out  like  hair. 

1656  I',i.oirNT  Gtossngr.,  Fibrous,  .full  of  hair-like  threads, 
or  strings.      1797  BI.WICK  Rrit.  Birds  (1847)  I.    50  note, 
>\cred  with  hair-like  feathers.     1892  Dn:! 
^eeds. .  winged  or  provided  with  hair-like  processes. 

Hai'r-line. 

1.  A  line  or  rope  made  of  hair. 

1731  GRAY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  33,  I  took  a  Piece 
of  a  Hair-Line.  such  as  I.innen-Cloaths  are  dried  on.  1870 
Bi  AISK  I'.neyel.  Ktir.  .?/.  §2546  In .  .hair  lines,  each  hair  in 
every  link  shnuld  be  equally  big.  round,  anil  even. 

2.  A  \erythin  or  slender  line,  as  the  up  stroke  of 
a  written  letter.      To  a  hair-line  :  to  a  nicety. 

1846  Worn  KSTIR,   lltiir-lin-'  .  .  a  very-  slender  line.     1870 
•        '          l!ohn)III.64A 
;i  hair-line  on  his  log.     1884 
A  i  hi  first  hair-line  of  ih 

3.  Printing,   /fair  line  letter:   A  very  thin-faced 
typi-.  I'd  for  letterings  of  mounts. 

1888  in   I  v  "HI  I'rhit.  >•>  I'iKab. 

Hair-lip,  erroneous  form  of  HARE-LIP. 
Harr-lock.     A  lock  of  hair  on  the  head. 

(-1000  ////.  (,'/  H.iT-locc.is,  (iucinni,  critics. 
1583  STAWHVl  •  Doune  to  the  wynd 

tracing  trayld  h<  -,:  -. 

tr.  I. : 

Hairin,  Hairn,  <ibs.  nr  dial.  ff.  HAKM,  HAHX. 
Hairough,  local  form  of  HAIKIF. 
Hai'rpin,  hai'r-pin.    A  kind  of  pin  used  in 
dressing  and  fastening  up  the  lair,  fixing  n  hcad- 

1818  '1  '<  *  needle.  The   modern   hairpin  kept 

1838   DICKENS  AV, //. 
!  hairpin.      1865 
: 
in  the  Su 


HAIR-TRIGGER. 

Hair-powder.  A  scented  powder  made  of  fine 
flour  or  itarch,  usid  in  the  i  8th  c.  for  sprinkling 
the  hair  or  wig  in  hairdressing ;  now  seldom  used 
except  for  men-servants. 

1663  \Vooo  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  475  To  my  barber  for  haire 

powder,  bti.     1800  HrKsrm  I.  in   /'/•//.    'iraus.   XC.  444,  I 

examined  ihe  focus  i.f  light,  by  throwing  hair-powder,  with 

n  puiT,  inM  the  aii.     1864  5  KNIGHT  J'nssages  ll'ork.  Life 

\  i^ir-pow  er  had  altogether  gone  out. 

Hai'r-rinjf.  A  memorial  finger-ring  set  with 
a  small  lock  of  hair. 

1696  Lon,i.  C,a:.  No.  3220 '4  An  Hair-Ring,  set  round  at 
the-  top  with  Diamonds.  1709  PRIOR  Cupid  <y  Ganyinfdf 
23  Heaps  of  Hair  Kin^s,  anil  cvphei-'i!  Seals. 

Hair's-breadth.,  hair's  breadth  (hc-'-jz- 

bred]>).     The  breadth  of  a  hair ;   =  HAIBBRKADTH. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Discm:   l\'itch«:  \.  v.  11886)  So  Limits.. 
beyond  the  which  they  cannot  passe  one  haires  breadth. 
1638  I'.*KEK  tr.  7>W  1.  III.)  31  There  is  not  a 

liaito  breadth  of  difference  betweene  them.  1755  SMOI.I  i  ir 
£W.r.  (1803)  I.  101,  I  am  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  doubt- 
ing. 1856  DOVK  Logic  Chr.  Faith  Introd.  §  3.  6  Our 
faith  in  the  fact  is  not  shaken  a  hair's-breadth. 

b.  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Hair's-breadth,  a  Measure  accounted 
among  the  Jews  the  48th  part  of  an  inch.  183*  LINDI.EY  In- 
trcd.  J>ot.  400  A  hair's  breadth,  .the  twelfth  part  of  a  line. 

c.  attrib.  or  as  adj. :  Extremely  narrow  or  close 

=  IlAIliBREAr>TH  2. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  x.  72  Our  chief  con- 
versation was.. hairs  breadth  escapes.  1850  ROBERTSON 
St-riit.  Ser.  n.  iv  11864)  5Z  To  draw  some  subtle  hair's- 
breadth  distinction.  i868"MiLM.vx  St.  Paul's  120. 

Hair-shirt.  A  shirt  made  of  haircloth,  worn 
by  ascetics  and  penitents.  (Cf.  HAIKE.) 

1737  1'oi'E  Hot',  I'.pist.  I.  i.  165  No  prelate's  lawn,  with 
hair-shirt  lin'd,   Is  half  so  incoherent  as  my  mind.     1869 
\N  Xt'rm.   C(>n<].   III.  xii.  213  After  her  death  ..  a 
hair-shirt  was  found  on  her. 

fig.  1884  /',!,'/  .Mall  G.  i6Oct.  i/i  If  he  had  chafed  less 
passionately  at  the  hair-shirt  of  existence. 

Hair-sieve  ,lie°'J|Si'v\  Forms:  seeHAlKand 
SIEVE.  A  sieve  with  the  bottom  made  of  hair 
finely  woven  ;  usually  for  straining  liquid. 

a  1 100  Gerefa  in  A rig/ia  (iZZ6)  IX.  264  Hersyfe,  twines- 
pilan,  fanna,  etc.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  7  porowgh 
a  herseve  loke  bou  hit  sye.  1530  PALSGR.  230/2  Heer 
s,is.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Kn^.  HoHsekpr.  '1778)  345  Drain 
them  on  a  hair  sieve.  1894  WILSON  Cycl.  Fhotogr.  179 
Hair  sieve,  a  sieve  with  very  fine  meshes,  used  in  the 
washing  of  gelatino-bromidc  of  silver  emulsions. 

Hai'r-splitter.  One  who  '  splits  hairs '  (HAIR 
s/>.  8  j) ;  one  who  makes  minute  or  over-refined 
distinctions. 

1849  CLOI'GH  Difsychus  n.  i.  42  A  critical  hair-splitter  ! 
1853  DxQuiMCKV  Aiitebisg.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  60  Not  the  cavilling 
hair-splitter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  single-eyed  servant 
of  truth.  1857  DARWIN  in  Life  f;  Lett.  (1887)  II.  105  It 
is  good  to  have  hair-splitters  and  lumpers.  Note,  Those 
who  make  many  species  are  the  splitters. 

Harr-splittiug,  vbl.  sb.  The  'splitting  of 
hairs  ' ;  the  making  of  over-nice  distinctions. 

1857-8  SPARS  Athan.  15  Metaphysical  hair-splitting  could 
hardly  show  the  difference.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John 
Kapt.  v.  i.  306  The  hair-splitting  of  logical  Casuistry'. 

Hai'r-splitting,  //>/.  a.  That  '  splits  hairs ' ; 
that  makes  over-nice  distinctions,  over-refining. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  j4r/.r/tf///.  I.  p.  cxxxv.  The  hair-splitting 
niceties  of  language.  1851  MAYNF.  RFlp.SVrt//  Hunt,  xxxiv, 
Credit.. for  their  hair-splitting  ingenuity.  1856  OLMSTED 
Slarc  States  121  It  takes  a  more  hair-splitting  mind,  than 
negroes  are  generally  endowed  with,  to  think  otherwise. 
1877  C.  GEIKII:  Cliri.t  Ivii.  (1879)  602  Subjects  for  dispute 
to  hair-splitting  theologians. 

Hairst,  Sc.  form  of  HARVEST. 

Hai'r-streak.  In  full,  hair-streak  butterfly  : 
A  butterfly  of  the  genus  Thecla  :  so  called  from  the 
fine  streak-like  markings  on  the  wings  of  some 
species. 

1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (18431  II.  19  A  small  East 
Indian  hair  streak  Butterfly  (  Thecla  Isocratt!\  1859  W.  S. 
COLEMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  12  The  only  butterfly  that 
really  feeds  on  the  Oak  is  the  Purple  Hair-streak.  IHd. 
45  The  very  pretty  though  not  brilliant  Brown  Hair  Streak. 

Hai'r-stroke. 

1.  A  very  line  line  made  in  writing  or  drawing  ; 
esp.  a  fine  up-stroke  in  penmanship. 

1634  PEACHAM  Cfnll.  Kxcrc.  28  The  veines..are  made 
with  two  or  three  haire  stroks  with  a  fine  touch  of  your 
pen.  Ibid.,  Drawing  small  haire  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the 
knee.  1642  FLU.™  //,>/!•  f,  Prof.  St.  v.  x.  393  Those  who  in 
matters  of  opinion  varied  from  the  Popes  copie  the  Ica^l 
hair-stroke  are  condemned  for  Herelicks.  1781  COUTKK 
Let.  -23  Apr.,  You  can  draw  a  hair-stroke  where  another 
man  would  make  a  b]  i'ence. 

2.  Printing.  The  fine  line  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  a  letter,  a  CKRIPH.     (Knight  Diet.  Alech.  1875.) 

Hairt,  Sc.  form  of  HEART. 
Hai'r-trigger.    A  sci  ondary  trigger  in  a  fire- 
arm, which  acts  by  setting  free  a  spring  mechanism 
called  the  hair,  and  being  delicately  adjusted,  re- 
li  asrs  the  main  trigger  by  very  slight  pressure. 
1830  E.  CAMPBELL  Diet.  Mil.  .V, .  249  The  hair  trigger, 
'  t,  lets  off  the  code  by  tin;  yli^bttvi  touch  ;  ul; 

^rce  of  force.     1836 

'J'.   nOOKG.Gurtuy  II.   i  ».hich  had  the  hair 

:  Catal.  C,t.    K.\-l,il>.  353 

ritk-.  .with  single  hi 

:  '.:    '  h  w:i~. 

,  to  go  off  at  every  jest  and  fancy. 


HAIR-WORM. 

b.  attrib.  :  see  qiiots.  Also  hair-trigger 
flower,  an  Australian  ]  >lant  of  the  genus  XtyHJiitni, 
having  a  very  sensitive  column  ol  stamens,  which 
move  from  side  to  side  on  the  slightest  touch. 
(Trias.  Bot.  1866.) 

1886  l^all  Mall  G.  28  May  4  2  Wh.it  is  known  in  stage 
parlance  as  a  hair-trigger  audience — an  audience,  that  is,  of 
play-goers  experienced  enough  to  recognize  every  delicate 
bit  of  acting  or  skilful  contrivance  u!  .rment. 

1892  Vmmtxx.Stcr.Service  under  Pitt  xx\.  i;i  Histemper 
was  of  as  hair-trigger  a  character  as  the  pistols  which  he 
carried. 

Hence  HaiT-triggered  a.,  having  a  hair- trigger. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Konansx\\,  There  are  your  hair-triggered 
rifles,  that  go  off  just  at  the  right  moment. 

Hairum-scairum :  see  HARUM-SCARI-M. 

Hairup,  local  form  of  HAIRIF. 

Hair-worm  (he>-uvwm).  A  nematoid  worm 
of  the  genus  Gordius ;  spec.  G.  aquatints,  a  common 
inhabitant  of  ponds  and  rivers.  (.Sometimes  applied 
to  the  Guinea-worm,  Dracuncttlus  mniinensis. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus  iv.  65  Gnatworms, 
Acari,  hairworms.  1752  SIR  ].  HILL  Hist.  Aniin.  14  The 
Hair-Worm,  called  also  the  Guinea-Worm.  .This  is  the 
worm  that,  .gets  into  the  flesh  of  the  natives.  1802  HIN<;[  KY 
Aiiim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  404  The  common  hair-worm.  The 
popular  name  of  this  worm  originated  in  the  notion,  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  hair  of  horses  and  other  animals  ;  a 
notion  that  is  even  yet  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes. 

Hairy  (he>ri),  a.  Also  4  hari,  heeri,  4-5  hery, 
4-6  heery,  6  hary,  heary,  (hearry),  heyry,  6  7 
hairie,  hayrie,  -y.  [f.  HAIR  si.  +  -Y '.] 

1.  Having  much  hair ;  clothed  with  hair ;  hirsute. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  8085  f>air  armes  hari  wit  hirpild  hid  War 

sette  til  elbous  in  bair  side.  1388  WVCI.IF  Cen.  xxvii.  it 
Esan  my  brother  is  an  heeri  man,  and  Y  am  smethe.  c  1400 
Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  106  An  hery  skyn.  1576  Ni  \\I-IN 
LamtUl  Complex.  (16331  68  The  hotter  of  complexion 
therefore  that  every  man  is  . .  the  hayrier  is  his  body.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heft-shack's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  128  His  eares  rough 
and  heary.  imGoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  VIII.  13  Cater- 
pillars . .  are  either  smooth,  or  hairy.  1875  JowiiTr  rlato 
(ed.  2)  III.  60  A  bald  man  and  a  hairy  man  are  opposed  in 
a  single  point  of  view. 
b.  transf. 

1609  HOLLAND  Am/a.  Marccll.  xxv.  x.  280 They  be  called 
Comets  or  hairie  starres,  for  that  . .  by  the  flashing  of  fire 
from  them,  certaine  haires  seeme  to  be  scattered.  1672  3 
MARVF.LL  Rek.  Transf.  I.  48  We  call  it  (a  Comet]  an  Hairy- 
star.  1697  DRVDEN  I  'irg.  Gearg.  u.  559  When  St.irms  have 
shed  From  Vines  the  hairy  Honours  of  their  Ht--a<l. 

C.  In  specific  names  of  animals.  Hairy  H'oobud 
(oobuf),  Se~.,  a  woolly-bear. 

1896  SHARPE  Birds  Gt.  Brit.  II.  n  On  two  occasions  the 
Hairy  Woodpecker  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  British 
Islands. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair  or  of  something  resembling 
hair ;  hair-like.     Now  rare. 

'535  COVERDALE  Sung  Sol.  vi.  5  Thy  hayrie  lockes  are  like 
a  llocke  of  goates  vpon  ye  mount  of  Galaad.  1592  SIIAKS. 
I't-n.  f<f  Ad.  625  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 
1634  PEACIIA.M  Gentl.l-:.i-erc.  i6T'akea  Broomestalkc.  .chew 
it  betweene  your  teeth  till  it.,  grow  heary  at  the  end  like  :i 
pensill.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  98  Her  Feathers 
are  thready  or  hairy. 
b.  Made  of  hair. 

'535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  x.  26  Gyrded  with  hayrie  cloth 
aboute  their  loines.  1561  DAUS  tr.  ISullinger  on  . -l/Vt . 
'1573)940,  J-ike  an  heery  sacke  which  is  wouen  or  made  of 
heeres.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  i6g  '1'he  hairy  yown  and 
mossy  cell.  1712-14  POPE  A'  apeLocliu.  -i*.  With  hairy  springes 
we  the  birds  betray.  1878  C.  STANFORD $?**£.  t  Itrist  vii.  177 
Clad  in  hairy  raiment  such  as  prophets  u-i'<!  ;u  wear. 

3.  Bot.  Covered  with  short  weak  thin  pubescence. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  xiv.  §  2.  16  Hairic  grasse  ..  is 

small  and  little,  and  rough  or  hairie  likr  aguau-.  1671  GREW 
Anat.  Plants  I.  i.  §  45  Though  the  proper  leaves  are  ol'irn 
hairy,  yet  these  are  ever  smooth.  1776  WITHERING  Brit. 
Planlsdjqfr  I.  150  Styles  2,  reflected,  hairy.  1884  UOWEU  & 
SCOTT  DC  Bary's  Pltaner.  70  They  preponderate  in  very 
hairy  plants. 

b.  In  the  specific  names  of  plants :  see  quots. 
1597  [see  prec.J.    1796  WITHERING  Brit.  l'lants(n[.  3)  III. 
118  Hairy  Rest-harrow.     1861  Miss  PKATT  1'loiver.  I'l.  VI. 
41  Hairy  Sedge. 

4.  Comb.,  as  hairy-armed,  -clutl,  -car,;/,  -fibred, 
-heeled,     -legged,     -locked,     -looking    adjs.  ;      also 
hairy-back,  a  fish  of  the  family   Trichonotidiv  ; 
hairy-crown,  hairy-head,  species  of  Merganser. 

"53°  PALSGR.  srs/i  Heary  locked  that  hath  syde  lockes, 
cheiulu.  (-1611  SVLVKSTEH  Du  Hartas  u.  iv.  in.  Schisme 
1039  Fasting  hairy-clad.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  lUrds  (1847)  I. 
291  Covered  with  hairy-looking  feathers.  iSSS  G.  TRI-M- 
BULL  Names  Birds  69  In.  .Cabinet  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Vul.  III., 
1833,  the  present  species  [Merganser  scrratar]  is  referred 
t"  at  Hairy-crown.  IHd.  74  llairv-hcad,  name  in  New 
Jersey  of  the  Hooded  Merganser.  1894  FOKIIKS  Monkeys  I. 
52 1  he  Hairy-eared  mouse-lemur,  ChirogaU-  trichotis.  1896 
LYUEI:  it  ///st.  V.  393  The  remarkable  fishes 

known  as  hairy-  backs.,  distinguished  from  thelasl  [t"c/v 
by  the  jugular  position  of  the  pelvic  fins,  which  are  in  front 
of  the  pectorals. 

Hais,  Sc.  form  of  hoase,  HOARSE  a. 

Haise,  obs.  form  of  has  (see  HAVE  z/.). 

Haist,  L-tc.,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  HASTE,  etc. 

Halt,  herb  ,hj't  ,  int.  Forms:  4  hayt,  haite, 
heyt;e,  5  hyte,  6-7  haight,  8-  hait.  [Cf.  Ger. 
holt .']  A  word  of  encouragement  or  command 

fiven  to  horses  to  urge  them  forward  ;  in  some 
ialects,  to  turn  them  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
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c  1386  CHAUCER  friar's  T.  245  The  Cartere  smoot  and 
cryde  as  he  were  wood,  Hayt  (t'.rr.  haite,  heyt]  Brok,  hayt 
Scot,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones?  Ibid.  265  Heyt  now 
qti.nl  he.  1-1460  Tasvneley  M\si.  (Surter 
Morelle,  iofurthe,  hyte,  And  let  the  ploghe  stand,  a  1577 
I'.NE  Flawtrt  Wks.  (1  =  -;)  KH  Hi.s  thought  sayi 
H.  tight,  his  silly  speech  cryed  Ho.  1614  COITEY  ll'its, 
I-  its  \  Fancies  (N.)  Saying  to  his  asse  by  the  way.. 
Haight,  beast,  and  on  a  God's  name,  a  1825  Fo:<]  -, 

n^lia,    flait-ivo,    a  word  of  command   to  horses  in 
a  team,  meaning,  '  go  to  the  left  '  ;  for  wo,  in  this  case,  is 

' 


,  ,  -  - 

Shafter  alike:  '  Haw-  woop'..  come  towards;  'Heit'  go 
from  me.  The  whole  team  :  '  Woo  '  .  .  stop. 

Hence  Halt  v.  intr.,  to  cry  '  hait  '. 

tc  1690  Bag  ford  Ball.  (Ball.  Soc.)  757  And  Carters  for  the 
sport  left  Ho  and  Hailing. 

Hait,  obs.  form  of  HATE,  HIGHT,  HOT,  HOTE. 

Haith  \\f\<  .  int.  Sc.  A  quasi-oath  :  a  defor- 
mation of  Faith  !  f  faith  ! 

1724  RAMSAV  Gentle  Sheph,  I.  ii.  sp.  3  Haith,  lasses,  ye're 
no  blate.  1786  HURNS  Two.  Dogs  149  Haith,  lad,  ye  little 
ken  about  it.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  xi,  Haith, 
lass,  he'll  gar  you  be  sorry  some  day. 

Haiver,  Haivin,  obs.  ff.  HAVER,  HAVEN. 

Haji,  hajji  :  see  HADJI. 

Hak(e,  obs.  form  of  HACK  w.l 

Hake  (lu-'k),  si.*  Also  6  haake,  8  hack. 
[Known  only  from  14th  (?)  or  I5th  c.  ;  origin  un- 
certain. Mod.  Norw.  has  hakefisk,  lit.  '  hook- 
fish  ',  applied  to  fish,  as  the  salmon  or  trout,  with 
a  hooked  under-jaw.] 

1.  A  gadoid  fish,  Merluciits  vu/garis,  resembling 
the  cod.     Also  extended  to  the  genus  Merlucitts. 

[a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  Alle  heo  lyven  from  last 
of  lot,  ant  are  al  hende  a.se  hake  in  chete.  ]  c  1430  LYDG. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy)  201  (Matz.)  Hire  skyn  is  tendyr  for  to 
towche,  As  of  an  howndfyssh  or  of  an  hake.  1555  EIH:N 
Decades  273Afysshe.  .whichewe  caule  haddockes  or  hakes. 
JS73  80  HARET  Ah'.  H  i  Haake,  fish,  Paenuvet  PagHTVs. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  ritginiii  vt.  212  Hake  you  may  haue 
when  the  Cod  failesin  Summer.  1769  PENNANT  Zwl.  III.  157 
The  hake  is  in  England  esteemed  a  very  coarse  fish.  1880 
GUNTHER  Fisfies  542  The  'Hake1  is  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  .  .  to  a  length  of  four  feet.  It  is  caught  in 
great  numbers,  and  preserved  as  '  Stock-fish  '.  1883  J.  S. 
KINGSLEV  Stand.  Xat.  Hist.  III.  275  The  popular  name 
current  in  Kn^land  is  hake,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
prefix  '  silver'  is  generally  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
species  of  P/iycis.  .  It  is  also  frequently  called  whiting,  New 
England  whiting,  or  Old  England  hake. 

b.  Applied  to  other  gadoid  fish,  esp.  to  species 
of  the  genus  Phycis  found  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  to  the  New  Zealand  Lotella  rhacinus. 

1871  HUTTON  Fishes  N.  Zealand  116  No.  74  (Lolflla 
rhacinns)  .  .  has  been  termed  the  Hake.  1883  CasseWs  \',tt. 
Hist.\.  274  The  greater  Fork  Beard  or  Forked  Hake..  a 
rare  fish  in  British  seas,  but  ranges  round  the  European 
coasts  and  into  the  Mediterranean.  1885  J.  S.  KINGS- 
LEY  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  273  Three  species  are  common 
along  the  eastern  American  coast,  Phycis  clinss,  /'/ij-cis 
tennis,  and  Phycis  rt'gins.  The  first  two  are  of  some  econo- 
mical importance  .  .  they  are  generally  known  as  hakes. 

2.  transf.      See  quots.) 

1855  ROBINSON  Wlritby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  A  greedy  hake  ', 
a  grasping  discontented  person.  1876  Mid.  I'orksfi.  Closs.^ 
Hake  .  .also,  a  grasping,  covetous  person. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hake-broil,  -fishery,  -hook  ; 
hake's  dame,  an  English  fish,  Phycis  blennioides  ; 
also  called  forkbeanl,  forked  hake. 

1864  COUCH  Fishes  Brit.  Isl.  III.  125  Greater  Forkbeard. 
Hake's  Dame,  Forked  Hake.  Goat  fish.  1865  WHITTIKR 
.\no'<'l',nu:d  244  The  hake-broil  on  the  driftwood  coals. 
1895  HKKKHDYKE  Sea-Fishing  (liadm.  Libr.)  390  There  are 
important  hake  fisheries  in  Irish  waters  ..  and  also  off 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Ibid.  152  A  large  hake  hook. 

Hake,  si:-  dial.  [prob.  a.  ON.  kaki  (Sw.  hake, 
Da.  hage}  hook  ;  cf.  also  MDu.  hake,  I)u.  haak, 
also  mod.  Ger.  hakcn  hook.  In  OE.  haca  occurs 
only  as  a  gloss  of  •  pessulus  '  bolt  (Efinal  G7.So3\] 

1.  A  hook,  esp.  a  pot-hook. 

(The  sense  in  the  first  quot.  is  very  doubtful.) 
1488  Ltt.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  too  For  cordis  and  hakkis 
and  ryngis  to  hyng  vp  the  claythis.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  /Ai-iv,  a  Pot-hook.  1795  Chron.  in  Ann.  A'<x'.  ,u 
The  tea-kettle,  and  the  hake  on  which  it  was  suspended. 
1806  IJi-OOMKiKLi)  \\'ilit  l-'loivcrs,  Tilt  Horki-y  vii,  On  went 
the  boilers,  till  the  hake  Had  much  ado  to  bear  'em.  a  1825 
FORBY  i'OL.  E.  Anglia,  Hake,  a  pothook. 

2.  The  draught  iron  of  a  plough  ;   »  Core  3. 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  E.  Norfolk  (1795)  Gloss.,  Ha/. 

the  copse  or  draught-irons  of  a  plow.  1846  Jrnl.R.Agric. 
Soc.  VII.  I.  34  One  end  being  fastened  to  the  '  hake'  of  the 
plough,  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  coulter.  1863 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  720-7  (E.D.S.J  Hake  (Sitjf.),  the 
dentated  iron  head  of  a  plough. 

Hake,  haik,  sb.»  [Known  only  from  iSth  c.  ; 
derivation  obscure  :  possibly  from  the  root  hah-  of 
HATCH  and  HI;CK,  if  not  merely  a  dialectal  varia- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  appears  to  be  the  prevalent 
form  for  sense  i  (which  also  occurs  as  HACK 
sl>.~  4"!  ;  in  the  other  senses  it  seems  to  be  merely 
a  by-form  of  hack  and  heck.'] 

1.  A  wooden  frame  suspended  from  the  roof  for 
drying  cheeses;  a  wooden  frame  on  which  fishes 
are  dried  ;  a  wooden  frame  for  holding  plates.  .S'c. 

1768  KI>SS  llcli'norc  77  A  hake  was  frat:  the  rigging  hang- 
ing fu'  Of  quarter  kebbocks,  tightly  made  and  new.  1880 


HAKEEM. 

J.  SKELTON  Cruiket  Meg  ,\iii.   14°;  Plate.-,  suspended  in  a 

haik  above  the  drt-sser.     1891  A.  MAVIIII.W  l\\-u:i.  ,v  AVv/i/i 

ks  un  a  hake.    1895  Month  Sept.  53  The 

hak<-  ,,1  studded  with  nails,  and  from 

every  nail  theiu  hung  a  haddock. 

2.  A  frame  lor  drying  bricks  ;   =  HACK  sb?  3. 
1840    Jrnl.    R.    .!<.•'••"•    Sot.    I-   III.  352  They  [tiles]   are 

placed  one  upon  another  on  the  hakes  or  piles  in  the  sheds 
till  placed  in  the  kiln.  1843  Ibid.  I V.  n.  371  Set  them  to  dry 
on  frames  fprpvincially  termed  hakes',  covered  with  cloth, 
supported  un  iron  standards. 

attrib.  1886  W.  A.  HARRIS  Tee  An.  Diet.  Fire  Insiir., 
Hake-houses,  air-drying  sheds,  for  bricks. 

3.  A  rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at ;    =  HECK. 

1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  720-7  (E.  D.  S.)  Hecks  or 
Halm  (Lot/nans),  sparred  boxes  for  holding  fodder  for 
sheep.  1891  H.  SIEIIIENS  Kk.  Farm  III.  387  Haiks  to 
be  fitted  over  troughs  in  byres  and  in  cattle-courts. 

4.  A   latticed  framework  in  a  mill-race  or  the 
like  to  prevent  anything  but  the  water  from  pass- 
ing through  ;    =  HECK. 

1891  rail  .Mall  C.  26  Sept.  2/2  At  the  '  backwater  hakes' 
adjoining  these  mills  the  workmen  sometimes  break  a  bar 
or  two,  and  the  salmon  coming  from  the  sea  get  into  the 
dam  and  are  secured  in  very  large  numbers. 

'Hake,  sl>.±    Obs.     Also  6  hack(e,  hag(g,   7 

haque.     [a  pp.  an  abbreviation  of  haqtielnil,  liag- 

but,    originally   in  half- hake   or   demi-hake  =  \a\i 

hackbut,   applied   to  a  firearm  of  shorter  length 

j    than  the  hackbut.     It  would  appear  that  for  this 

j    the  simple  hake,  haqite,  or  /iff^was  soon  substituted.] 

!   A  short  fire-arm  used  in  the  i6th  c. 

£1538  [see  HALF-HAKE].  1541  [see  DEMI- HAKE].  1548 
Act  2^3  lidw.  VI,  c.  14  An  Acte  was  made  in  the 
[33rd]  yere  of  the  late  Kinge  . .  for  some  libertye  to 
shoote  in  Handegonnes  hakes  and  hacquebuytes.  1556  J. 
HHYWOOD  Spider  *  F.  lii.  22  Daggs,  handgoons,  hakes, 
hagbussers,  culuerins,  slings.  1607  COWELL  Interpr., 
Ha<fn?  is  a^handgunne  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Hake,  haik  (Iw'k),  rf.o  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[f.  HAKE  z/.1]  (See  quots.) 

a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Chute  252  Howe  some  synge  Lxta- 
bundus  At  euery  ale  stake.  With,  »  elcome  hake  and  make. 
1825  JA.MIESON, //^;X>,  a  term  used  to  denotea  forward,  tattling 
woman.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hakes,  a  lounging  idle  fellow. 
Hake,  haik  (h^'k),  v.1  Sc.  and  dial.  [Origin 
obscure  :  cf.  Du.  hakcn  to  long,  to  hanker.] 

1.  intr.  '  To  go  about  idly  from  place  to  place." 
c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  73  The  caller  cryed ;  How, 

haike  vpon  hight,  Hald  draught,  my  dowes.  1674-91  RAY 
N.  C.  It-  'ords  34  To  Hake,  to  sneak  or  loiter.  1703  THORESBY 
Lett.  fc>J?ay(E.D.S.  B.  17)  A  haking  fellow,  an  idle  loiterer. 
1811  WIU.AN  //'.  Riding  Class.,  Haik,  hake,  to  lounge,  to 
loiter.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hake,  to  go  about  idly,  .about 
is  generally  added.  1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss.,  To  hake, 
to  lay  wait  for  news  ;  to  '  go  haking  about ',  prying. 

2.  intr.  To  go,  advance;  'to  tramp,  trudge  or 
j    wend  one's  way  :  the  act  implies  considerable  exer- 
tion or  endurance  '  (Jam.  Supfl.). 

£1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  32  The  Muske,  the  little 
Mouse  with  all  her  might,  With  haste  shee  haked  vnto 
that  hill  of  hight.  c  1475  RmtfCoilyar  644  In  that  hardy 
in  by,  he  haiket  to  that  hall  For  to  wit  gif  Wymondis 
wynning  was  thair.  a  1825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hake, 
to  toil  :  particularly  in  walking. .  .'He  has  been  baking  and 
battering  all  day  long  '. 

3.  trans.  To  urge  ;  to  pester. 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He  hakes  my  very 
heart  out.'  1892  M.  C.  MORRIS  Yorksh.  Folk-t.  319 
To  hake  is  to  follow  with  inquiries,  to  annoy,  to  pester,  to 
hurry  on.  'Hake  'em  away!'  i.e.  urge  them  on  almost 
faster  than  they  are  able  to  go. 

Hake,  V*  [f.  HAKE  rf.l]  intr.  To  fish  for 
hake.  Hence  Ha'king  vbl.  sb. 

1895  J-  BICKERUYKE  Fishing  (Badm.  Libr.)  xiii.  390  The 
hakeing  season  is  principally  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

II  Hakea  (.hAki',4).  Bot.  [mod.  Bot.  L. :  from 
name  of  Baron  Hake.]  A  large  genus  of  pro- 
teaceous  plants,  consisting  principally  of  tall 
shrubs,  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

1849  C.  STURT  Expedit.  C.  Australia  I.  353  The  shrubs 
for  the  most  part  consisted  of  hakea  and  munosae.  1882 
Garden  10  June  398/1  Banksias  and  Hakeas  are  numerous. 

Haked,  hacot  ihx'ki'-d,  harkat).  dial.  Forms: 
i  hacod,  hseced,  hsecid,  7  hacot,  8  hackhead, 
haget,  8-9  haked.  [OE.  hacoJ,  hieced—  OS.  hacttd, 
OHG.  hahhit,  hejihit  ^MHG.  hphet,  htcht,  G. 
heiht-,  prob.  from  the  root  of  \VGer.  *hakjan, 
OHG.  hetken,  to  stick,  pierce  :  cf.  the  other  names 
pike,ged,  Kr.  brocket.'}  A  fish,  the  pike:  usually 
applied  to  a  large  sort  of  pike. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  660  A/ngil,  ha:cid.  a  800  Erf.  Gloss. 
Hecid.  aSao  Ci'r/'its  (7hss.  1342  Mugil,  haeced.  riooo 
.'I'll  i  KIC  (.('//,></.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  94 /Elas  and  hacodas,  mynas 
and  aleputan.  £1050  foe.  Ibid.  443/32  Mngil,  hacod,  oSSe 
heardra.  a  1667  SKINNER  Elyinol.  Ling.  Angl.,  Hakot, 
occidentalibus  adhuc  usitatum.  1720  T.  Cox  Magna 
Britannia  II.  1053/1  Pikes  of  a  w'onderful  Bigness,  which 
they  call  Hakeds.  1759  1!.  MARTIN  Xat.  Hist.  Eng.  107 
nring  IVleers  abound  with  Fowl  and  Fish, 
Eels,  Pikl  ,  Hackheads,  &c.  1787  BEST  Angli»g(eA.  2)56 
In  ktnnsey  mere .  .are.  .large  Pikes  which  they  call  Hagets. 
1847  H.M.LIU  I..LL,  Haked,  a  large  pike.  Cand-r. 

II  Hakeem,  hakim  hak/-m  .  Oriental. 
Forms :  7  hackeem,  hackin,  7-9  hakim,  8-9 

hakem,  9  hakeem.     [Arabic  ^-..Xa.  hakim  wise, 
learned,    philosopher,    physician,    f.    hakama    to 


HAKE'S-TOOTH. 

exercise  authority,  in  deriv.  conj.  to  know,  be  wise  or 
learned.]  A  physician  or  doctor,  in  Mohammedan 
countries  and  in  India. 

[1585   T.    '•  •    y<y.    "'•    xi".   93 

the    Turkes  call    1C'  him.] 

1638   Si«    I'.   HtHBEltr  t  •  i  The  Doctors  are 

nam'd  Hackttms.     1662  J.   UAMIS  tr.  I'lnirius'  I'.y.  Am- 

along  with  him  his  Haki> 

Physician.  1845  -So  --  ,'CKI.ER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1834) 
308  Many  ignorant  kakeems  who  impose,  .upon  the  dense 
popu  "  Ideality.  1884  III  litah, 

Famitv  51  Why,  his  reason  chimed  Right  with  the  Hakim's. 

Hakeney,  Hakern,  obs.  ft.  HACK.XEV,  A< 
Ha-ke's-tooth.    [f.  HAKE  j^.i  +  TOOTH.]  The 
tooth-shell,  Dentalium. 

1731  CAFI  .  '-'•  ORTH  .l/.V.  Lag-bk.  pfthe  '  Lyfll  ', 

18  June,  The  Soundings  Red  Sand  with  Hakes  teeth.  1881 
HAMF.RSLY  .'  /.,  Hake's  Teeth,  a  term  for 

/V*/.m-<».-.  a  s|*cies  of  shell-fish  whose  presence  in  the 
British  Ch.tTKiel  serves  as  a  guide  ..gy  weather. 

Also  applied  to  some  of  the  deep  soundings  in  the  Channel. 

Haketon  e,  obs.  form  of  HAIJI-KHLN,  ACTON. 
Hakille,  obs.  form  of  HACKLE. 
I!  ITa-Trim    ii.Vkim).     Oriental.    Also  ~  haccam. 
hackame.      hackura,     S     hackham.       [Arabic 


hakim  governor,  f. 


liakama  to  exer- 


cise authority.]  A  judge,  ruler,  or  governor,  in 
Mohammedan  countries  and  in  India  ;  the  adminis- 
trative authority  in  a  district. 

1615  Ht.tnvEi  i.  Arab.  Trudg.,  The  Haccams  oftt; 
men  of  meaner  degree.  1713  OCKLEV  Ace.  K.irbary  105 
Married  the  next  Day  by  a  Priest  or  Hackham  1811 
Niebnkr's  Tray.  Arab.  xxti.  in  Pinkerlon  I'ay.  X.  37 
(Slanfi  I  applied  to  the  Hakim  or  judge  of  the  village. 
1866  SIR  A.  LYALL  I'erses  in  India,  ('/./  Pindaree  (1889)  3 
Then  comes  a  Settlement  Hakim,  to  teach  us  to  plough 
and  to  weed. 

Hakim,  var.  of  HAKEEM. 

t  Ha'king.  Obs.  A  kind  of  net,  or  apparatus 
with  net  attached,  used  for  taking  sea-fish. 

1602  CAREW  Ce-rnmall  30  a,  For  the  Haking,  certain 
stakes  are  pitched  in  the  Ose  at  low  water,  athwart  some 
Creeke,  from  shore  to  shore,  to  whose  feete  they  fasten 
a  net.  /bid..  Of  round  fish.. The  generall  way  of  killing 
'•\  Weares,  Hakings,  Saynes,  Tuckes,  and 
Tramels.  Ibid.,  The  tramcl.  .serueth  to  such  vse  as  the 
Weare  and  Haking. 

Hal,  ubs.  f.  HAI.E,  HALL;  pa.  t.  of  HEI.E  i>.' 

Halachah,  halakah,  hala'ka  .  Also 
halacha.  -aka.  [Ikb  -c--i  /;,./,;X-.;V;  pi.  /tMatdtli) 
that  which  one  walks  by.  f.  ~pn  hdldt  to  walk.] 

A  legal  decision  regarding  a  matter  or  case  for 
which  there  is  no  direct  enactment  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  deduced  by  analogy  from  this  law  or  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  included  as  a  binding  precept  in 
th.-  Mishna. 

1856    F.THERIDGE    ferns.   $    Tiberias   182    Hilkatha,  or 
Halakct,  the  ultimate  conclusion  on  a  matter  debated ;  hence- 
forth Constituting  a  rule  of  conduct  :  from  tuUak,  '  to  walk  '. 
1881    W.  k.  SMIIH  <ll,i   I'est.  in   Jew.  Cli.  iii.  13  Halacha 
tematized  legal  precept.     1882  FAR* 

FAR  Early  Chr.    I     55-   I  •  y  Rabbi  Klie/er  in  the 

street  of  Sepphoris,  and  gave  to  the  Rabbi  a  Halacha,  or 
legal  decision,  which  pleased  him,  on  Deut.  xxiiL  19. 

Hence  Hala'chic  a.,  of,  jiertaining  to,  or  relating 
to  the  Halachah.  Hala  chist,  one  who  deduces 
laws  from  the  Bible. 

1856  KritERiiicF.  Jems,  f,  Tiberias  428  An  entire  syste- 

mrse.  onan  halakic  thema.    i878/Jr/i/rVv«^6o6/i 

:lalakhic  teacher  in  Castille  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 

r;in.     1882  FARRAR  Ea> ly  Chr. 
473  The  Jewish  Ha!  pend  their  whole  lives 

in  torturing  strange  inferences  out  of  Levitic  regu'. 

Hala  Icor.  East  Indies.  I  orms:  7halalchor, 
holacueur.  holeucor,  alchore,  S  halla-,  hali- 
chore,  hollocore,  y  hallalcor.  [Persian  (Urdu) 

halalkher,  f.  Arab.   JiL»  a  thing  reli- 
giouslylawfulorindifferent  +  I'ers.  ^jj.»^>.  khiir-dan 

to  eat.]     One  of  the  lowest  and   vilest   cln 

:  i,  India,  etc.,  to  whom  everything  is  lawful 

1662  J.  D.uns  tr.  Mitntielstci's  Trar.  59  One  of  those 
Holu  ..re  wont  to  march  ill  the  head 

Caffilas    and  serve  npeti-i..     16960.1 

Voy.  Siirat  382  i  V.,- The  H.dalchors.  .arc  anotlie!  So.t  of 
Indians  at  Suratt,  t  nptible.  1698 

A"./'  the  Holencores.   1786  Hfk-^ 

to  K.  A  then  Oi:t  ,  Those  misguided  few.  .who  joined,  to  use 

t"  the   human 
1788  1 

wholly   driven  from    all    c  I  I  ,mc4  an 

1812  M  VKIA  GKMMM  Jml.  Re*id.  India 

a  Hallalcor  or  Chandela 
:  wretched  Pari.ihsi. 
Halas.  cilis.  \ar.  AI.AM,   int. 

ciyto    Melti  +  ine    xxxvii.     29?    ' 

'.  forcuer'.    1610  HOLLAND 
16  It  of  Edward  King  (hala 

Halatinous    hiUE-tinss),  o.     [t.  Gt.  ildnr-at 

made  of  salt.  I    d  ]     Saline,  salt. 

1886  /  ^.r. 

Halation  I 

+  -ATION.]     The  tern 
of  light  beyond  its  proper  boundary  in  the  negative 
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image  upon  the  plate,  producing  local  fog  around 
the  high  lights,  or  those  portions  of  the  picture 
which   are   brighter   than   the   rest  of  the   image 
PMofr.). 

1859  ( ;.  W.  P»  RRV  in  7fW.  Photfgr.  SK.  Land.  15  Nov., 
(The  phenomenon]  lo  which,  until  a  better  one  is  found,  I 
have  applied  the  term  halation.  1881  At/ien.rtiii:  * 
857  Papers  read  :  '  Halation  ',  by  Capt.  Abncy.  This  was 
shown  not  to  arise-  from  any  turbidity  in  the  glass,  but  from 
light  being  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Halberd,  halbert  .ha-lboad,  -oat),  si. 
Form* :  5  haubert.  6  hauberdie,  hal-,  hawbart, 
holber,halbearde,6-7  holberd  e.  7hol-,hould- 
b(e  ard,  holbert,  harbert,  hallbard.  halbar,  6- 
halbard,  -berd,  7-  -bert.  [a.  OF.  hale-,  hallcbard 
(nth  c.),  alabarde  (I4th  c.)  (  I'i.,  Sp..  It.  "fa- 
ad.  Mild,  helmbarde,  niod.G.  and  Du. 
helltl>ardc,  of  which  the  second  element  is  OHG. 
barta  (Ger.  tarte;,  OI.G.  barda  ;MDu.  baerdc 
l>road-ax,  clcriv.  of  OTeut.  *bardo-z  beard.  For 
the  first  element,  two  derivations  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  (i)  the  very  rare  MHG.  helm,  halm  handle, 
as  if  '  handled  broad-ax  ',  (2")  helm  helmet,  with  the 
sense  '  ax  for  smashing  helmets  '.  The  latterjs,  on 
phonetic  ami  other  grounds,  approved  by  Kluge, 
and  by  Darmesteter.  Formerly  pronounced  h§l-.] 

1.  A  military  weapon,  especially  in  use  during  the 
ijth  and  i6th  centuries  ;  a  kind  of  combination  of 
spear  and  battle-ax,  consisting  of  a  sharp-edged 
blade  ending  in  a  point,  and  a  spear-head,  mounted 
on  a  handle  five  to  seven  feet  long. 

1495  Act  ii  //V".  /"//,  c.  64  Preamb.,  Armours  Defen- 
sives, as..  Bowes  Rilles  Hauberts.  1497  _Y<ir'<i/  .-\ccts. 
Hen.  1 77(1896)  90  Halberdes  of  ffluudera  mating ..  ant. 
Halberdes  of  London  making,  .x.  tialberdes  of  the  forest  of 
Deuon..lx.  i53oPAi.sGK.  228/2  Halbardc, *«&*<"*.  lad, 
229/2  Hauberde,  a  weapen.  a  1541  WVATT  in  Totteirs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  87  No.  .Sergeant  with  mace,  with  haw  bart,  sword,  nor 
knife.  1567  TLRBF.RV.  Poems  in  Chalmers  Enff.  Potts  II. 
588/2  For  push  of  pike,  for  holbers  stroke.  1589  Pose/nil's 
Ktt.  8  To  bendeeuery  man  the  point  of  his  Holberde  at 
her.  1630  WADSWORTH  /'//<•>-.  viii.  89  Hee.  .committed  nice 
to  the  custody  of  foure  souldiers  armed  with  Houldbeards. 
1647  CLAKKXDON  Hist.  Rd>.  vl.  §  280  He  was  slain  by  a 
blow  with  a  halbert  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head.  1664 
Fhdden  F.  vii.  71  Some  did  in  hand  their  holberds  hent. 
1710  OZELL  /  'ertot's  Koin.  Kef.  I.  i.  24  The  Offensive  [Arms] 
were  the  Javelin,  the  Pike  or  Halberd,  and  the  Sword. 
1855  MACAI-LAV  I  list.  Eng.  II 1 .  375  This  wall .  the  soldiers 
defended  desperately  with  musket,  pike,  and  halbert. 
b.  As  denoting  the  rank  of  a  sergeant. 

1749  FIKLDISG  Tom  Jones  vn.  xi,  He .  .had  . .  so  well  in- 

fratiated  himself  with  his  officers,  that  he  had  promoted 
imself  to  a  halbert.    1796  GROSK  liict.  I'a/f.  7°<>«,- 
weapon  carried  by  a  Serjeant  of  foot.     To  get  a  halbert ;  to 
be  appointed  a  Serjeant.     1853  STOCOUKLKR  Mill! 
s.v.,   Old  halberd  is  a  familiar  term  formerly  used  in  the 
British  army,  to  signify  a  person   who  had.. risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  <  ommissioned  officer. 
tC.    (Sce<|uot.   1796.^     06s. 

1763  Brit.  .lAr£.  IV.  388  The  plaintiff  received  300  lashes 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  at  the  halberts,  under  colour  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  1796  GKOSI-.  Diet.  I  'ttlg. 
v.,  To  be  brought  to  the  halberts ;  to  be  flogged 
(i  la  inilitaire:  soldiers  of  the  infantry,  when  tlo^-e'l,  In  in^ 
commonly  tied  to  three  hallK-rts,  set  up  in  a  mangle,  with 
a  fourth  fastened  across  them.  1824  HACAULAY  '<V.  /,rt7c- 
siiit  Misc.  Writ.  (1889)  55  My  old  uncle  . .  would  have  had 

i  them  up  to  the  halberts. 

t  2.  transf.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  halberd  ;  a 
halberdier.  Oh. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Citron.  III.  140. • 'i  Fomc  thousand 
men.. the  greater  part  whereof  w-ere  shot  [^gunners],  the 
other  we  i  .  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 

Mar.  12.  rds  of  Archias  guard  knocked  at  the 

outward  gate. 

3.  (See  quot.;    ?  Obi. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  O</.,   Halbert,  among  farriers. .is  A 
:id  three  or  four  inches  long, 

to  hinder  a  lame  horse  from  resting  or  treading  on  his  to.-. 

4.  atlril'.  am!   Cum/'.,  as  halberd-beartr,  -length, 
-staff;    halberd-headed    a.,   halberd-shaped   a. 
Hot.  iof  leaves  .  shnped  like  the  ax  of  a  halberd; 
halberd-shoe    see  sense  3!  ;  halberd-weed,  the 
West  Indian  shrub  \citrokma  lobata. 

1775  I  i  A.*  M.  §  17  Wks.  1795  V.  267 

To  lank   hun   v  :  it-bearer.      1866   "/'<  • 

..•'.  abruptly  enlarged    at  tile  bas. 

ll.lllx-l  t.         1571      1  '!'  iOI  "• 

1  J  b,    The  di  !  -   30  *hal- 

1796  \\'n  HI JM\<;  Urit   riants  !• 
587  Lea<  'halberd- 

-   .  iiL  S  4.  96  X 

Hastate   or   I!,, 

point  outwards.      172751   Cu  \MI-.I  !,s  (>..''. 

slices,  .constrain  a  Ian:  ;est,  on  his  heel. 

1756  P.  I  i 

e  feet. 

Hence  Ha  Iberded  a.,  armed  with  a  halberd. 

a  1800  I  oynl  in.     1841 

HORKOW  y.incn  Hliciity. 

Halberd,  V.  ran.     [f.  prec.  sb.]     trans.  To 

•.Mth  :i   hall 
1874  /'  i s  Touraine  11  At  the  \\~V  of 

'Kliers. 

Halberdier  1  Also  6  holbarder, 

hal-,  holberder,  halberdear,  6-S  halba 
7  halbertere,  -tier,  hulbeerter,  holberteer,  7-8 


HALCYON. 

halberdeer,  -teer,  8-9  halbadier,  9  hallebar- 
dier.  [a.  OF.  hale-,  hallebardier  =  Sp.  alabar- 
tft-ro,  It.  alabardiere),  f.  halibard  HALBERD  :  see 
-IEK.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  halberd  ;  spec,  a 
member  of  certain  civic  guards  carrying  a  halberd 
as  a  badge  of  office. 

1548   HALL  Citron.,   Fdw.    IV,  227   Horsemen,  besyde  a 
great  number  "f  Lanceknighles  and  Halberders.      1589  IVK 
Instruct.  7  i  The  Halbardiers  maye  also  fight  better  in  a 
ihen"  the  Pikemen.     1589  Pastjuii  s  Ret.  B  b,  The 
big  bodied  Holbcrders  that  guarde  her  Maiestie.     1611  G. 
v.  (1626)  9  Yet  Perseus  would  not  ven- 
a  inuadc  The  Halbertere   Krilheus   with  his   blade. 
1649  C.  WAI.KKK   Hist.   Indefend.    n.   87    The    King  was 
brought  to  the  Har  by  Colonel!   Hacker  with  Halben: 
1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1956/4  Several  Constables,  Holbei 
and  Inhabitants  waited  their  coming.     1760-72  tr.  "Juan  ,v 
I' lisa's    !'<<):    (ed.   3)    II.    49   The  company  of  halbadiers 
bringing  up  the  rear.     1855  MACAI-I.AV  Hist.   Kng.  IV.  4 
The  royal  coach,  escorted  by  an  army  of  halberdiers. 

Ik-nce  Halberdie-reda.,  attended  by  halberdier*. 

,11882  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Autaiuf.(lWd  I.ii.  33  The  Town 
Council  of  the  city,  robed  and  halberdiered,  walked  from 
the  L^U-  to  the  hall. 

Ha'lberdman.  =  HALBEKDIEK.  Also  Ha-1- 
berdsman. 

"595  DUNCAN  Appendix  Rtymol.  (E.  D.  S.\  Salclla,  a  hal- 
bert man.  1633  Smttl.F.Y  Jiint  in  Cage  (.Fairholt),  '  Vou  are 
one  of  the  guard '! '  '  A  poor  halbert-man.  sir.'  1638  .V/.  Star 
Chamber  at  Censure  of  Bastiuickt,  etc.  30  The  Halbertmen 
standing  round  about.  1867  MOTLEV  Ncthcrl.  III.  96 
Pikemen  as  well  as  halberdsmen  carried  rapiers. 

Halbergit,  var.  HABERJECT. 

Halboie,  obs.  form  of  HAUTBOY. 

tHalcb.,1'  Obs.  e\c.dial.  Forms :  4halohe(n, 
6-9  halch,  9  dial,  halsh.  [In  senses  i  and  2  app. 
a  dial,  variant  of  H ALSE  v.1  and  z/.-  ;  whether  sense 

3  has  arisen  out  of  these  is  not  certain.] 

•(•  1.  trans.  To  clasp  in  one's  arms,  embrace ; 
=  HALSK  v.-  i.  Obs. 

13 ..  Cam.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  939  He  hym  bonkked  broly,  &  ay)wr 
halched  ober. 

fb.  intr.  To  hang  -upon  in  embracing,  throw 
one's  arms  upon.  Obs.  (7 pseudo-archaism.) 

c  1650  Mtirr.  Gaivainc  65  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  noTo 
halch  vpon  him,  King  Arthur,  this  lady  was  full  faine. 

t2.  trans.  To  hail,  salute,  greet ;  =HALSEZ;.I  3. 

1515  Scot.  Field  52  in  Outturn  Misc.  II,  When  he 
heard  how  unkindly  his  townes  they  were  halched,  He 
piked  him  to  Parice,  for  thinges  that  might  happen,  c  1650 
Earle  If  estlnorland  27  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  301  The 
Lord  Hume  halched  them  right  soone,  saying,  'banished 
men,  welcome  to  nice  ! ' 

3.  To  fasten,  tie,  knot.     Now  dial. 

13..  Gam.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  185  fat  half  his  armes  per  vmler 
were  halched  in  be  wyse  Of  a  kyngez  capados.  Ibid.  657 
Nowe  alle  bese  fyue  syK  ^,  forsobe,  were  fetled  on  bis 
knyit.  it  vclione  halched  in  ober,  bat  non  ende  hade,  ll'id. 
1852  For  quat  gome  so  is  gorde  with  bis  grene  lace,  While 
he  hit  hade  hemely  halched  aboute.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
Halsh,  to  tie,  to  fasten,  to  knot.  1869  Lonsciale  Gloss.,  tlalch. 

t  Ha'lcydon.  Obs.  [An  incorrect  form  of 
halcyon,  prob.  influenced  by  L.  alcedo  kingfisher.] 
=  HALCYON  i.  Hence  t  Halcjdo-nian  a.  [cf.  L. 
tilcfdonia  the  halcyon  days],  calm,  Uaiuuiil. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  389  It  enioyeth  great  peace  and  a 
very  halccclniiian  time.  1647  A.  Ross  Muse's  Interpr.  viii. 
(1675)  145  The  Halcyons  or  Halcydons  were  said,  I  think, 
to  be  l)egot  of  Lucifer. 

Halcyon  harlsi3n,hae-lji3n),.f£.anda.   Forms: 

4  alceou,alicion,  6  alcion,  halsion,  6-7  halcion, 
7  alciau,  6-  alcyon,  halcyon,     [a.  L.  halcyon, 
mure  properly  alcyon,  a.  Gr.  a\Kvuiv  kingfisher. 

The  spelling  aA-  hal-,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  fancy  that  the  word  was  f.  O'A-S  sea  +  «tW  conceiving, 
connected  with  the  fable  that  the  halcyon  broods  upon  her 
nest  floating  on  the  calm  sea  in  the-  '  halcyon  days'.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  bird  of  which  the  ancients  fabled  that  it 
bred  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  in  a  nest 
floating  on  the  sea,  and  that  it  charmed  the  wind 
and  waves  so  that  the  sea  was  specially  calm 
during  the  period  :  usually  identified  with  a  species 
of  kingfisher,  hence  a  poetic  name  of  this  bird. 

1390  G  .11.  io6(Bodl.  MS.  2y4)Hirbriddes3it.. 

Of  Alceon  be  name  bere.  ijoSTKKvis.i  Hartlt.  Def'.K.xiK. 
Ixxix.  (i  I  .1  910  Inthe  clitic  of  a  ] 

see  foule.  in  wynter  make-ill  her  ncstc-and  layeth  egges  in  vii 
daycs  i  brood,  .seuen  da>es.  1545  JOVE  E.if>. 

Dan.  Kp .  I  >ed.  <  K  I,  UK  i  saye,  that  in  tl  .me  of 

the  yere,  these  hal.  i- ins  (making  their  nest  is  in  the  searockis 

e    firth    their 

ii-.      1-1592  MAUimu:  Jew  of  Malta  I.  i.  How  stands 
tile  \^inLl ''.  Into  wli.  :  'ill''     a  1631 

DHAVTON  A'aafi'i  Hood  ( K .).  There  came  the  halcyon,  v 

•    her  nest  upon  the    \\atci 
'  175° 
treach'rous   main  As  o'er  its  waves  the  peaceful   halcyons 

Elay.     1819  V  '/  J/iiiirs  (1820)  104  '1  he  brilliant 

••is.  .fluttering   upon   a/up 

1867  Coutemf.  Ket'.  VI.  252  The 

fig.     a  1649  DIMMM.  in    HAWIM.  Poems  Wks.  (1711^  39/1 

ily  On  halcyons  win 

ColnmUis    shores.       1880   GOLDW.    SMITH    in 
Atlantic  Monthly  No.  urj«.  200  '1  'I  literature-, 

art,  .-'  :(•  floating  on  the  calm  ami  sunlit 

b.  In   Zeal,   a    kingfisher   of  the   Australasian 
gi-ntu  Ilii'cyon,  or  uf  the  subfamily  ffalcyonitue. 
1771-84  COOK  r'cjr.  (1700)  V.  180^  Wt  'found  the  lialcyoiJ, 
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or  great  king-fisher,  having  fine  bright  colours.     1802  R. 

:•••/  Gazetteer  (ed.  1-2)  s.v.  /'.  wiUieatfs  Sound,  The 

birds  found  here  were  the  halcyon,  or  great  kingfisher  [etc.]. 

t  2.  (.'aim.  quietude,  halcyon  days.   Obs. 

1647  TRAIT  Coiuiu.  Matt,  ix.  15  Our  halcyons  here  are 
but  as  marriage  feasts,  for  continuance.  1654  —  ( ':vni>i.  /V. 
ii.  4  By  this  means  the  Church  had  an  happy  Halcyon. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  4  'Tis  well  one  of  us 
does  [want  courting],  else  the  man  would  have  nothing  but 
halcyon.  1797  MRS.  A.  M.  l!i  NNI  i  i  AYo,w  Girl  (1813)  IV. 
144  All,  therefore,  was  halcyon  with  Mrs.  Woudbe. 
B.  atlrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  halcyon  or  kingfisher. 
Halcyon  days  [Gr.  a\xvoi>iS€s  j^e'pm,  L.  alcyonei 
dies,  alcyomdcs.  alccdonid\  :  fourteen  days  of  calm 
weather,    anciently    believed   to   occur  about   the 
winter  solstice  when  the  halcyon  was  brooding. 

[1540  HYRDE  tr.  I'hics1  [nstr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Pj, 
Wherefore  those  daies  be  called  in  Latine  Hakwnii,  that  is 
as  you  would  say,  the  Halcion  birdes  dak-s.  1545  JOVK 
E.vp.  Dun.  2  3.  (Stanf),  I  remenibred  the  halcyons  dayes. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  /"/,  i.  ii.  131  Expect  Saint  Martins 
Summer,  Halcyons  dayes.]  1601  HOLLAND  /V/;yx.  xxxii. 
(R.),  They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  . .  and  the  time 
whiles  they  are  broodie,  is  called  the  halcyon  daies  :  for 
during  that  season  the  sea  is  caltnand  navigable,  especially 
in  the  coast  of  Sicilie.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  II.  ii.  84  Bring 
oile  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moodes..and  turne  their 
Halcion  beakes  With  euerygale,  and  varry  of  their  Masters. 
[For  the  allusion  see  KINGFISHER.]  iRy^Penny  Cycl.  XIII. 
230/1  The  fable  of  the  floating  cradle  in  which  during  the 
Halcyon  days  the  bird  was  said  to  rear  its  young. 

2.  Calm,  quiet,  peaceful,  undisturbed.     (Usually 
qualifying  days.) 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  464  It  hath 
pleased  thy  grace  to  give  us  these  Alcyon  days,  which  yet 
we  enjoy.  1631  GOUGE  Goifs  Arrows  v.  xvii.  429  Were 
our  daies  more  halcyon,  more  quiet  and  peaceable.  1641 
EVELYN  Mem.  (1857)  I.  12  Fortifications  (a  great  rarity  m 
that  blessed  halcyon  time  in  England).  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (1677)  ii  When  two  are  seen,  they  foretel  Halcyon 
weather.  1841  DTsRAELt  Afiu*n.  Lit.  (1867)  250  Peace  and 
policy  had  diffused  a  halcyon  calmness  over  the  land.  1878 
Masque  Poets  218  The  bird  of  love,  in  days  so  truly  halcyon, 
Upon  the  billows  well  might  build  her  nest. 

t  Halcyon,  v.  0/>s.  rare-1.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  calm,  tranquillize. 

1616  J.  LANE  Cant.  Sqr.'s  T.  236  Shee,  callinge  Horbell, 
Gnartolite,  Leyfurco  too,  thus  halcioneth  her  spite. 

t  Halcyonian  (hjelsI.Ju-nian),  a.  Obs.  Also 
7  haloi-.  Ff.  L.  (K}aJcyoni-its  of  the  halcyon  +• 
-AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Halcyon  ;  calm, 
quiet,  peaceful ;  =  HALCYON  B. 

1617  DHUMM.  01-  HAWTH.  Forth  Feasting,  What  halcy- 
onian  days  thy  reign   should   give.      1650  A.   B.   Mutat. 
PoUtiio  ii  Halcionian  quiet  times  at  Sea.     1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  xciv.  15  The  halcyonian  dayesthat  the  Christians  had. 

Halcyonic,  -ite,  -oid,  var.  ALCYONIO,  etc. 

Ha'lcyqnine,  a.  Ornilh.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  subfamily  of  kingfishers  (Halcyonina:)  of  which 
the  genus  Halcyon  is  the  type. 

Hald,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  HOLD,  HOLDEN. 

t  Hale,  J*.1  Obs.  [A  parallel  form  to  HEAL 
sb.,  ME.  hele,  and  HAIL  sb~,  conformed  in  vowel 
to  the  adj.,  OE.  /nil.']  Health,  well-being,  welfare  ; 
cure,  remedy  ;  =H,UL  si.-,  HEAL  sb. 

a  izoo  Moral  Ode  202  in  Trin.  Coll.  Mont.  226  Ac  mihte 
libbe  afre-mo  a  blisse  and  an  hale,  c  izoo  I'ices  $•  I'irtitcs 
(1888)  29  Ne  on  wele  ne  on  wau5he,  ne  on  hale  ne  on  unhale. 
i  1205  LAY.  17755  pat  seal  be  on  (>in  hale.  1596  SPENSER 
Astroph.  103  All  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale.  1795  BURNS 
[\>ctn  addressed  to  Mitcliellv,  My  hale  and  weel  I'll  tak  a 
care  o't.  [But  here  perh.  only  a  Sc.  dial,  form  of  HEAL  sb.\ 
b.  ///  hale,  var.  of  ill  hail  (HAIL  sb*  2),  bad 
luck.  In  quots.  used  advb.  =  Unfortunately,  un- 
luckily, disastrously. 

«  1300  Cursor  !\I.  4905  Ful  ilhale  [Fair/,  il  haile]  did  yee 
(>at  dede.  c  1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  230  Now  ilia 
hale  was  he  borne. 

t  Hale,  .stf.-  Obs.  Forms  :  I  healh  (heale),  1-4 
hal,  4-5  hale.  [OE.  halh,  healh,  infl.  hale,  heale.~\ 
A  corner,  a  nook  ;  a  secret  place. 

1-897  K.  .¥.i.i  KED  Gregory's  Past.  xxxv.  245  For3a:m  tele 
WiiR  bid  ^ebie^ed  twiefeald  on  9xm  heale.  c  1000  Prose 
Lijc  St.  Guthlaf.  xx.  82  Hleonian  on  oam  hale  his  cyrcan. 
niioo  Anglo-Sax.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulckei  326/9  Attfulus, 
hyrne,  oooe  heal,  a  1250  Ou'l  ^-  AV^AA  2  Ich  was  tn  one 
sumere  dale,  In  one  suthe  di^ele  hale.  ^1315  SHOREHAM 
160  Ac  tho  hy  hcrde  God  speke,  Wei  sone  an  hal  by-gonne 
threke.  1(1327  I'ttl.  Songs  (Camden)  150  We  beth  honted 
from  hale  to  hurne.  c  1450  MYKC  1384  Hast  )>ow  do  j>at 
synne  bale  By  any  wommon  bat  lay  in  hale? 

t  Hale,  sb.'A  Oks.  Also  5  halle,  6  hail,  hall. 
[app.  a.  OF.  hale  (i3th  c.  in' Littre) ,  mod.F.  halle 
a  covered  market-place,  a.  OS.  and  OHG.  hatta, 
an  area  or  space  covered  over.  The  word  is  tlnis 
in  origin  a  doublet  of  HALL,  with  a  different  pro- 
nunciation and  application,  due  to  its  French  use.] 
A  place  roofed  over,  hut  usually  open  at  the  sides  ; 
a  pavilion  ;  a  tent  ;  a  booth,  hut,  or  other  tem- 
porary structure  for  shelter. 

c-1330  R.  BBI-NNE  Chron.  ll'acc  i  Rolls)  9280  In  halles  and 
hales  bordes  leyd.  c  1440  Projnp.  Pan'.  222/1  Hale  or 
tente,  papiliv,  sc,'iia.  1-1440  CAW;KA\I.-  Life  .St.  Kath  i. 
734  Euery  man  had  plcnte  in  hale  and  in  halle.  1480 
CAXTON  Clu  ii.  (i  1821277  The  kyng  lete  make 

in  al  hast  a  loin;  ami  a  large  hulls  of  tymbre  the  which  was 
callid  an  hale  (and  couered  with  tyllesouer)  and  it  was  open 
al  about  on  Loth  sides  and  at  the  elides.  1530  PALSGK. 
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228/2  Hall  a  long  tent  in  a  felde,  tettte.  1573  I.  B.  Let.  in 
Brydfea  Cens.  Lit.  VII.  240  (N.)  Dangerous  diseases  . .  to 
souldiours  by  reason  of  lying  upon  the  Around  and  un- 
covered, and  lykewyse  to  horses  for  lacke  of  hales.  1577-87 
HOLINSHKD  Chron.  (1807-8)  III.  Si  Certeine  Frenchmen., 
hearing  that  the  English  tents  and  pavillions  were  a  good 
waie  distant  from  the  armie.  .spoiled  the  hails,  robbed  the 
tents.  1606  HOLLAND  Sneton.  55  A  certaine  rate  in  iiionie 
.  .allowed,  For  their  sumpter- mules,  for  their  tentes  and  hales. 
b.  //.  (as  sing. )  ?  A  market-hall  [  =  F.  les  kalles], 

1541  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16  i  Jam J  The  townis  consent  to  mak 
a  halis  to  raett  the  wyttal  tliat  hapenis  to  cum  to  this  burgh 
to  sell. 

Hale  (h^r,,  sb±  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  6  Sc. 
haill.  [f.  HALE  •v^',  of  which  sense  i  may  be 
the  imperative,  used  subst.  See  also  HAUL  sb.] 

1.  In  hoise  and  hale,  hale  and  howy  exclamations 
of  sailors  in  hauling  something. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  xv,  Where  were  many 
shyppes  and  maryners  noyse  with  hale  and  how.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Eneis  in.  viii.  in  Towart  the  left,  withmony  heis 
and  haill,  Socht  all  our  riot.  1867  MORRIS  Jason  x.  587 
And  so  drew  Argo  up,  with  hale  and  how.  On  to  the  grass. 
1890  —  in  Ens.Illustr.  Mag.  July  759  Uprose  the  hale  and 
how  of  the  mariners. 

b.  The  act  of  haling  or  hauling. 

c  1695  CONGKEVE  Taking  of  Namur  (Seager),  Uprooting 
hills  with  most  tremendous  hale. 

2.  A  haul  (offish). 

1751  R.  PALTOCK  /'.  U'ilkins  xxxiv.  (1883)92/2  It  being 
a  large  hale,  and  a  shelving  bank,  I  could  not  lift  it. 

Hale,  sb$  Obs.  cxc.  dial.  Also  7  haile.  [app. 
a.  ON.  hali)  Da.  hale  tail :  cf.  plough-tail^ 

1.  //.  The  two  handles  of  a   plough  or  wheel- 
barrow. 

1611  COTGR.,  Le  manche  (Pune  chat-rut,',  a  Plough-tayle, 
or  handle ;  the  Plough-hale.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Hus- 
bandman \.  I.  vi.  (1635)  36  If  your  Plough-irons  ..  will  not 
bite  on  the  earth.. it  is  a  signe  that  you  hang  too  heavie  on 
the  Plough  hales.  1649  BLITKK  Eng.  /////; w.  /;;<•/;-.  (1653) 
190  For  the  Plough-handles,  some  call  them  Stilts,  and  some 
Hales,  and  some  Staves.  1725  in  BRADLEY  Earn,  Diet.  s.v. 
Plough.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Hales,  the 
handles  or  ends  of  the  plough-stilts  :  usually  in  the  com- 
pound form  Plough-hales.  1877  Ar.  IV.  Line.  Gloss., 
Barrow-halct  the  handle  of  a  wheel-barrow. 

1 2.  A  pot-hook.   Obs. 

1674  RAY  S.  $  E.C.  Words  68  A  Hate  :  (Suff.)  i.e.  a  tram- 
mel in  the  Essex  dialect. 

t  Hale,  J£.G  Ofis.  rare.   =  HALO. 

(-1440  Promp.  Pan>.  222/1  Hale,  or  cyrcle  a-bowte  be 
mone,  halo* 

Hale  (h<?'l  ,  a.  (adv.}  Forms:  a.  Eng.  \  hal,  2-4 
hal,  3-  hale  (4  halle,  ale,  hele,  8-9  heal,  north, 
dial,  heale,  heeal,  heyel,  yell).  &.  Sc.  4  halle, 
4-  hale,  5-  hail  (5  hayle,  5-6  haile,  5-  haill,  6 
heale,  hele,  6-8  heal).  [The  northern  dial.  repr. 
of  OE.  hal,  which  became  in  south  and  midl.  dial. 
hdl,  hoot)  hole,  WHOLE,  but  remained  in  the  north 
hdl,  hale,  in  which  form  it  has  been  taken  over  in 
modern  times  into  the  literary  language  in  sense  3. 

In  Scotch  from  I5th  c.,  long  a  was  spelt  ay,  ai*t 
hence,  the  later  Sc.  forms  hay  I,  hail,  hai'll,  for 
earlier  hale,  OE.  hal,  must  be  distinguished  from 
original  north  Eng.  HAIL,  in  same  sense,  derived 
from  Norse  heill.  Hcal(e  is  a  modern  Sc.  repr.  of 
the  closer  sound  (hial,  hi»l)  into  which  hale  has  now 
passed,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  Eng.  heal 
(hfl),  ME.  hele] 

I.  1.  Free  from  injury ;  safe,  sound,  unhurt. 
Now  only  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  x.  22  Se  burh-wunab  o5  ende,  se 
byb  hal.  cizoo  ORMIN  14818  Godess  follc  all  hal  £  sund 
Comm.  .to  lande.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24888  If  bou  will  hale 
Cum  o  bis  scip  to  land.  1375  (MS.  1489)  BARBOUR  Brno  in, 

?2  The  King,  .eschapyt  haile  and  fer.  ^1400  MAI'NDEV. 
Roxb.)  xvii.  79  It  kepez  be  lymmes  of  a  man  hale.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  (1553)  ix.  iv.  102  So  hele  and  fere  \ed. 
Small  hail  and  feyr]  mote  sauf  me  Jupiter.  1567  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  iv.  74  It  wald  mak  ony  haill  hairt  sair.  1597 
MoNTGOMHRIE  Cherrie  <y  S/ae  897  Quhyle  my  heart  is  heal 
[rime  prevail].  1786  BURNS  Ep.  to  Major  Logan  in,  Hale 
be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  riddle.  i8oz  R.  ANDERSON 
Cmnberld.  Ball.  35  O  heale  be  thy  heart  !  my  auld  cronie. 

2.  Free  from  disease,  healthy,  in  good  health, 
well  ;    recovered  from  disease,  healed,    *  whole '. 
Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  Leechd.  I.  74  JJonne  biS  se  man  hal  on  breora 
nihte  fyrste.  £1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  29  Ane  \vunde..bet  ne 
mei  beon  longe  hwile  hal.  (11300  Cursor  M.  13106  Messels 
er  hale,  cripels  gas  right.  £1375  (i.sth  c.  MS.  t  Sc.  /-(;v". 
Saints  Prol.  125  Of  all  sekness,  and  of  all  bale,  In  name  of 
Ihesu  bai  mad  haile.  1:1450  St.  Cuthbert  iSurtees)  3638 
[He]  had  made  diuerse  hale  and  fere.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis 
iv.  Prol.  126  Ane  haill  mannis  estait,  In  temperat  warmnes, 
nother  to  cald  nor  halt.  1579  SI'ENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  July 
107  My  seely  sheepe..bene  hale  enough,  I  trowe.  1597 
MONTGOHBRIB  Chcrric  <V  Stae  1474  Our  full  intent  is  now 
To  half  3e  hale.  1792  BURNS  Duncan  Gray  iv,  Meg  grew 
sick — as  he  grew  heal.  1871  G.  M  /V/  //'  'omen, 

in  irks.  h"<incy  <§-  Imag.  II.  135  Sickness  may  be  more  hale 
than  health. 

\^Q.  fig.  Free  from  what  is  injurious;  sound, 
wholesome.  Obs. 

t  1300  Cnrst'r  M.  24650  (Eclinb.)  J?i  suet  sun  sa  halle  [z».  r. 
halel  of  hiht.  (- 1320  S,-nyn  Sat;.  (W.)  693  Hit  n'is  non  hale 
To  leue  stepmoderes  tale,  t  1475  /Wvr,y  I'<k.  n-r  l.nilc  ay 
youre  chere  be  lowly,  blyilic,  an;!  hal<;.  1563  \ViN;i.  i  J'\u(f 
Scoir  Tin',.- Quest,  xxxii.  Wk.-,.  1068  1.  97  Pruist.  .that  may 
instruct  the  pcple  be  hale  mid  t.yuccrc  doctrine. 


HALE. 

3.  Free  from  infirmity  ;    sound  in  constitution  ; 
robust,  vigorous.    (The  current  literary  sense  :  now 
most  freq.  of  old  persons.) 

(Not  exactly  the  same  as  any  northern  dialect  use,  and 
perh.  originating  in  Spenser's  use:  cf.  sense  2,  quot.  1579.) 

,?734  JAKVIS  Z,^.  to  Swift  ^4  Nov.  in  S. 's  Lett.  117661 11.207 
Finding  my  old  friend,  .so  hale  at  83-4.  1768-74 TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  II.  401  The  soundest  lialest  constitution  may  . . 
catch  an  infection.  1823  SCOTT /V:rr//i,  Then  came  the  strong 
hale  voice  of  the  huntsman  soldier  with  its  usual  greeting, 

1824  DIBDIN  Li/>r.  Comp.  530  A  hale,  active,  and  compre- 
hensive mind.     1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxvi.  541  A  hale 
hearty  old  age. 

II.  The  northern  form  of  WHOLE,  in  its  current 
senses. 

4.  Of  things  material :  Whole,  entire,  unbroken, 
undivided ;  undecayed. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  18512  All  hal  and  unntodstledd.  a  izzg 
Juliana  31  Sein  iuhan.  .ase  hal  com  up  |>rof ;  as  he  wes  hal 
meiden.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  19313  We  find  ..  £>e  dors  sperd, 
J?e  walle.s  hale,  c  1450  Sf.  Cuthbert  (Snriees)  6601  J?ai  fa  ml 
him  all  hale  liggand.  1533  BELLENUEN  Livy  \.  (1822!  96 
Ane  hede  of  ane  man,  with  visage  hale,  but  ony  corruptioun. 
1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  xxi,  Hale  breeks. 

5.  Of  things   immaterial,   time,  numbers,    etc.  : 
W^hole,  entire,  complete  ;  with  no  part  wanting. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  419  [pai]  suld  he  of  a  numbre  hale.  Ibid. 
9262  I'ra  adam  be  aid  to  crist  ts  laid  Sexti  hale  generacions. 
1340  HAMI'OI.E  Pr.  Consc.  3933  pe  space  of  alle  ane  hale 
yhere.  1508  DUNBAR  Twa  Mariit  Wetnen  ^86  Ane  hail 
3ear.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  '1553)  vn.  ix.  105  With  hale  \ed. 
Small  haill]  routis  Ascaneus  to  reskew.  1803  K.  ANDERSON 
Cninhcrld.  Ball.  34  Wad  dance  for  a  heale  winter  neet. 

1825  DKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss. t  Hyel,  Hale,  whole. 

6.  The  hale,  the  \\hole,  all  the  ;  also  with  pos- 
sessives,  etc. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  6420  Had  godd.s  folk  be  hale  maistri, 
1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  \.  274  The  halle  condicioun  off  a  threll. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  441  Halden  heuydman  of  all  be  hale 
werde.  1558  Q.  KENNEDY  Contend.  Tractive  in  Wodr. 
Sac.  Afisc.  98  Puttande  my  heale  confidence  in  God  onelie. 
1362  WINJKT  Cert.  Tractates  iii.  Wks.  1888  I.  26  The 
haill  Kirk  of  God.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troitb.  C/tat.  /(i82g) 
6  The  laird..,  his  lady,  and  haill  household.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xv,  Him  that  the  hale  town  kens  naething  about.  1863 
Tyncside  Songs  25  Aw  elways  gan  The  yell  hog  or  nyen. 
b.  //.  The  whole  of  the,  all  the. 

a  1300  Cursor  /!/.  2992  And  cald  his  men  be  for  him  hale. 
6-1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  357  Thai  lands  hayle  than  wa*  his 
heretage.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  10  Thair 
victuallis  haill  were  consumit  aw.  IS57-?S  Biuni.  Od.ni->: 
(Bannatyne)  62  The  haill  lordis  past  to  the  tolbuith.  1582-^8 
f/ist.  Jos.  F/,  The  haill  subiects  of  this  realme. 

t7.   All.    O&S. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13303  Quen  bat  bai  war  to-gedir  hale. 
i  1300  Havtlok  2370  Hal  hundred  knitbes  dede  he  calle. 
c  1375  St.;  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  22  Quhen  bu  hale  ynd  has 
to  me  Conuertyt. 

8.  Sole. 

c  J37S  $c>  Leg.  Saints,  Mathias  137  He  hyme  mad  Hale 
kepare  of  al  be  thinge.  1:1470  HENKV  Wallace  \.  140 
Protector  haile  he  maid  hym  of  Scotland.  1578-1600  Scot. 
Poems  i6f/i  C.  II.  153  Thy  helpe  and  haill  succour. 

9.  Possessing   full    rights    as   a   citizen ;    not   a 
'  broken  man  '  (BROKEN  9). 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  So  Ke  is  oblissed  onely  to  enter 

his  persone,  or  bodie,  gif  he  be  ane  haill  man,  in  the  court. 

B.  adv.  Wholly,  entirely.     Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

t  *375  Sc>  Leg.  Saints,  Egipciane  102  To  be  varld  ded  vare 
bai  hayle.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  9  Contrar  haile  thair 
will.  1508  DUNBAR  Two,  Mariit  Wemcn  325  Quhen  I  the 
cure  had  all  dene,  and  him  ourcummyn  haill.  1585  JAS.  I 
Ess.  I'oesie  (Arb.)  43  Ane  hors,  when  he  is  barded  haile, 
i86z  HISLOP  Pro?1.  Scot.  32  Better  ae  e'e  than  hail  blind. 

Hale  (ht7'lj,  z^.l  Forms :  3-  hale ;  also  4  halie, 
halye,  (halle),  4-6  hayl(e,  5-7  haile,  (6  haale), 
6-7  (8-9  in  sense  4  b)  hail.  Sec  also  HAUL.  [a. 
W.hakr,  in  sense  i  (i2th  c.in  Littre'),a.  OFrankish 
/////<?«  =  OHG.  halon,  holon,  modG.  holen,  to  fetch, 
etc.,  OS.  halon,  MDu.  and  Du.  halen,  to  fetch, 
draw,  haul,  OFris.  halia,  EFris.  halcn,  to  draw, 
pull,  haul. 

Icel.  and  Sw.  hala,  Da.  hak  (on  the  ground  of  which  the 
OFr.  word  has  been  erroneously  assumed  to  be  from  Norse) 
are  late  adoptions  from  LG.  (the  Icel.  perh.  from  Eng.).] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  or  pull.  fa.  Formerly  in 
gL-n.  sense,  and  in  various  spec,  uses  now  obs.  or 
arch. :  e.g.  to  draw  ttp,  hoist,  set  (a  sail)  ;  to  take 
a  'pull'  at,  toss  off  (liquor);  to  pull  or  tear 
asunder  or  in  pieces  ;  to  contract,  cause  to  shrink  ; 
to  draw  back  (an  arrow)  on  the  string.  (  —  DRAW 
v.  in  various  senses.) 

13..  K.  All's.  992  They  setten  mast,  and  halen  saile. 
13..  E.E.Allit.P.  B.  1520  He  haled  of  be  cuppe.  6-1330 
K.  BKUNNK  Chron.  ll'acc  \ Rolls)  11:061  Bowlyne  on  bou- 
spret  to  sette  and  hale.  1398  TKKVH.A  fourth,  DC  J\  A',  v.  ii. 
(1495)  104  The  fumosttees  in  the  stornak  come  to  the  brayne 
and.  .drawe  and  hale  the  skynnes  of  the  brayne,  and  brede 
ache  in  the  same  skylines,  c  1440  rn<nrp.  }}ar*v.  223/1  Halyn, 
or  drawyn,  trako.  1513  DUVCLA^  .-Knci&  v.  ix.  j6  Mynes- 
theus..Onco  the  held  has  lialit  \vp  on  hie,  Baitii  arrow  and 
eiie  etland  at  the  merk.  1549  Coinfl.  Scot.  vi.  40  Hail  al 
and  ane  .  hail  In  in  vp  til  vs.  .The  ankyr  vas  halit  vp  abufe 
tht;  vattii.  1612  DKAYION  roly-i>li>.  ,\lii.  218  The  place 
that's  haled  with  the  crampe.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel. 
HI.  ii.  II.  i.  (1651)  450  Thou  shall  be  haled  in  pieces  with.  . 
some  pa^hHi  »y  i.thrr,  1644  DI<;BY  .\',tf.  Bodies  i.  xix.  (1658) 
209  A.  .pin  of  wood,  o\  i  i  v,  1m  !i  they  use  to  hale  their  lace 
when  they  wind  it.  1740  NELSON  H-'ond.  Nat.  Displayed 
in.  xxvi.  284  Fastened  to  a  thick  Rope,  which  is  haled  in 
by  an  Engine.  1842  TJ-\XYS<>N  St.  Sinit  Styl.  63  The  rope 
that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well. 


HALE. 

b.  To  draw  or  pull  along,  or  from  one  place  to 
another,  esp.  with  force  or 

.  !>y  Il.vri.. 
•  >«>5  and  igrap 

nine  bl   I  l.alc.ie.      1377   LAN,,!  . 

'393   C. 

xl.  93  And  halve  with  be  hok< 
1483 

*u-i..was.  .haled  fonn  and  mocked.     1570-6  LAMBARUE 
:ew  and  haled  the  re>t  nut 
:  e  doores,  by  the  haire  and  htelvs.      1611 

i,  committed  them  to 
I&49.I-     .    !  •  . 
bald  to  execution.      1837  i 

1873 
H*f«t*ots  Fr.  i.  .    I  hey  were  haled  before  the 

.;in,  or  draw  forcibly  to,  into,  or 
out  of  a  course  of  action,  feeling,  condition 
to  bring  in  violently.  drag  in. 

'377     -.  ;    -  ,4  (it) 

oaleth  me  :  hope  of  perpetual  renowne."    1641 

HIXDE  J.  Bruen  ii.  7  They  . .  hale  ..  ,  by  their 

commands  and  threats.      1651   H  ,.  lv.  .\liv. 

347  Texts  . .  haled  to  their  purposes  by  force  of  wit.      1607 
:    493  The  Land  hales  the  wind.     1748 

RICHARDSON   Clarissa  dSn)   III.  1. Terences, 

:ned  deductions  . .  haled  in  to  tease  me 
1860  II  ritcrs  x.  ,3,  Garnet  haled  on 

one  hand  by  I  raged y  and  on  the  other  by  Comedy. 

t  b.  To  harry,  molest.  Obs. 

UjVPALKI.  s-.y  i.  I  harye.or  mysse  entreate  or  hale  one. 
1641   MILTON  Ref-rm.  it.  (1851)  67  To  let  them  still  hale 
us.  ud   A.vrey  us  with  their  band-dogs,  and  1'ur-: 
1847-78  HALLIWELL,  llalc..lo  vex,  or  trouble  ;  to  worry 
d.  abso!.  or  intr.  To  pull,  tug. 

•423  J*s-  I  ,u  art  to  feble  of  thy-self 

c  \Vithoulin  help.     1563  8; 
>pace..andmerril\-|j 
1580  DBA  KB  in  Ti, 

HakI  boc.  1854!  App.  iv.  213,  I  mu.M  have  the  gentleman 
to  hayle  and  draw  with  the  mariner,  and  the  maryner  with 
be  gentleman.  1612  T.  TAVI.OK  Com,,,.  Titus  i'ii.  ;  The 

ter  may  hale  and  pull,  but  vnlesse  the  Father  draw 
me  come  to  the  Sonne.    1879  S  rtnnes 

A  juke  of.  .stolid  oxen  were  patiently  haling  at  the  |,i 

T  4.  intr.  To  move  along  as  if  drawn  or  pulled  ; 
to  move  with  force  or  impetus,  hasten,  rush  ;  spec. 
of  a  ship,  to  proceed  before  the  wind  with  sails  set, 
to  sail  (cf.  I  a,1.  Alsoyfc.  Obs. 

13.  Can:  *  Gr.  Knt.  136  per  hales  in  at  be  halle  dor  an 
aghlich  mayster.     11400  Dtstr.   Troy  12286  He..halit  on 
nto  the  hegh  Sea.     1667  Lond.  (,',:  .   \ 

out  of  this  Harlior     i7a7 

*•   ."  '-".I:"  S.  Ind.  II.  Hi.  256  A  more  con- 

venient Place,  .for  the  Man  of  War  to  hale  ashore.  Ibid.  257 
That  Day  that  his  Ship  baled  off. 

b.  To  flow,  run  down  in  a  large  stream.  Obs.  exc. 
Se.  and  north,  dial.  In  later  use  written  hail. 

13. .  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  125  Doun  after  a  strem  l»at  drvslv 
hale*.  ,1420  Pal/ad,  on  Husl:  XL  284  From  gripS 
blakeamyghtywynwolehale.  ,1152,  tfiirmv 

22.  I  wept  and  I  wayled,  The  learys  downe  hayled.  itr. 
BKUIHDUI  Li-y  I.  (1822)  10,  The  teri,  began  fast  to  hl3e 
owre  hir  chekis.  a  1783  H'tlly  o'  Douglass-dale  xiv.  in  Child 
ballads  iv  ci,  An  the  tears  came  hailing  down,  a  1835 
iEKWKLi.  in  WkittU-Bixkit  (.Sc.  Songs  i  Ser.  i.  iOI  Het 
tears  are  hailm'  ower  your  clu  in'  ower  your 

cbm  .'t  was  just  hailin'  off  me. 

to.  transf.  To  project,  extend,  reach.  Obs. 
'3  Knt.  788  A  ful  huge  he?t  hit  [the  wall] 

haled  vponlofle.     la  .400  Morte  Art  A.  2077  The  hede  [of    ] 
the  spear,  haylede  owtt  behynde  ane  halfe  fote  large 

tHale,    v.-    Obs.     [Either   f.    HALE   «.,   or  a 
variant  of  HEAL  v.  assimilated  to  HALE  a.]  traits. 
To  make  hale  or  whole  ;  to  heal. 
'•"oo   r,,,^   .v    Virtitu   ;i    n.u   bn    cunne  hes  halcn. 

?  Z"°r  ;"',  W  (<J"tL)  t>ai  troud  >"•"  he  m°sht  •>••<•' 
fl    ,r    r'e  °'  -'•    ''»>  K    BrowE  Ob*,. 

i 1810)  7  Fiue  woundes   That  ere  not  jit  haled,  tie  salle  be 
many  stoundcs.     ,,1340   II  xcvj;.  .,  pa  L  , 

"c  ,hal>'d  (•'•  >••  h°l«il  in  trouth  &  luf.      1530  LYNDESAY 
IttLPaffnge  789   In  name  of  Christe  thay  halit  mony 

..ad  purgeing  the  pu 

tHale,    int.    Obi.     [app.   the  same   as   MHO. 
hale,  OHG.  halo,  imperative  of  /  l,olen 

to  fetch,  of  which  the  emphatic  forms  halA.  holA 
were  csp.  used  for  hailing  a  ferry-man  : 
brand  in  Zcilsch.  f.  d.  Dfiilschcn  Unterricht  III. 
call  attenh 

u"?°rJ'v'  -  ;  A  nijt  in  be 

"bur  half  of  be  ,  (,ure  c^  and          |,; 

hat  he  him  ).. 
•-•u(i86z)  62.) 

Hale,  obs.  f.  HAH.  v:i  and  t/.:i ;  var.  Hi 
Hale-bowline,  \\iut.   Obs.    [f.  HALE  K.I] 

One  lit  to  hale  a  bowline  ;  an  able  seaman. 
1617  CM  T 

11867 

<f  Milling,,  ,l,e   old    nam? 
T  the  able-bodied  seamen.) 

Halec,  Halecize,  var.  ALEC,  Ai 

Halecoid    In  1/Uid  .  „.  nn,i  ../,.   /,-/,//,.    rf. 

!..  Jfalff aides,  f.  haUc,  alec,  sauce  pro. 
from  small  t,,h,  and  p 

a-  "'  ing  to  the  herring  fiunilv     b 

iish. 

Halecomorphous  h:,:  l.-kmnrMf.^-.  a.  Ichth. 
[f.  L.  hula-,  a/,v    bct  prcc.    +  Gr.  ito/xpij  form  + 


30 

-.]     Belonging  to  the  Italccomorfhi,  an  urder 
of  ganoid  •  callei!  Cjr>.', 

+  Halecret,  hallecret  h;c-ikr,-t  .  Sc.  Obs. 
I-onns:  (t  halkrig, halkri  c^k.yhalkrike,hal  1  e- 
cret,allecret.  [  i;-i6thc. «.'.' 

halcrft,  of  uncertain  oiii;in  :  peih.  containing  tJcr. 
hah  neck.]  •  :  luaten  iron. 

d  of  two  pieces  for  the  front  and  the  back ' 

l.ittre  ;  according  to  Meyrick  'a  half-suit  of 
light  plate  armour,  worn  alike  by  footmen  and 
horsemen,  furnished  with  long  tassels';  used 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 

1536  HtLLrsniN  C'/v/r.  .S'.,'/.  v.  v.  ncji)  1.  174  He 
armyt  hym  with  hi>  halkri.^.  Lou  and  arou-is.  1540  St. 
.-IctsJ.is.  /"(iji;)  i  87  That  all  \ther-.  .haue  jack  of  plate, 
halkrik,  or  brigitan^.  i8oi(iKosK  Ant.  Ann.  250  (Jam.) 
The  halt  '  ir.d  of  corselet  of  two  pieces,  one 

before  and  one  behind;  it  ua*  lighter  than  the  cuirass. 
1842  MKVKICK  A  II.  206  Officers  of  infantry  in 

.  - ->7  Hallecret. 

t  Ha'lely,  aJr.  Ol>s.  Forms:  4  halio,  halik. 
haali,  St.  halily.  4^5  halli,  hally,  hali,  haly, 
4-6  halely,  6  Sc.  hailelie,  halelie,  6-7  hailly. 
Northern  and  esp.  Sc.  form  of  WHOLLY.  <].v. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  jj^i  Sua  haali  [fair/.,  C,ott.  halil  sal 
bai  pan  rise  bare,  [>am  sal  noght  want  a  hef3  hare.  Ibid. 
26398  pan  be-houis  him  screue  him  halli  {I'airf.  hali]  pat 
will  haf  halik  his  nierci.  1353  MINOT  Poems  (Hall)  iv.  92 
For  bare  ban  had  be  lely  flowre  Lxjrn  all  halely  his  honowre. 
.  1400  M .-,1-xiii  v.  (Roxlj. ixxxi.  139  To  putte  vs  all  halely  in 
be  mercy  of  Godd.  a  1575  Diurn.  Occur,:  (Bannatyne) 
302  Haililie  left  woyd.  a  1605  MONTGOMF.RIE  Poc-nis 
xxvviii.  iS  To  vse  them  hailly  as  they  wold. 

Halende,  var.  HEALE.M)  Obs.,  Saviour. 
Haleness   h^-lm  s).     [f.  HALE  a.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Northern  dial,  form  of  \Viioi  i  >'Kss.  q.v. 

a  1340  KAMI-OLE  Psalter  ii.  8  The  halnes  of  all  creatures. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hale  ;  healthi- 
ness, robustness. 

1861  S.M;US  Engineers  III.  455  Struck  by  the  haleness 
and  comeliness  of  the  English  men  and  women. 

Haler  h?-lai).  [f.  HALE  Z/.I+-ER!.]  One 
who  hales  or  hauls.  See  also  HALLIER,  HAII.KH. 

1611  COKIR..  'l;><nr.  a  drawer,  puller,  .baler,  lugger.  1755 
'•.  he  who  pulls  or  hale-s.  1815  Pocklington 
CaiKii  .-let  43  Boatmen,  watermen,  halers.  1876  MORRIS 
Sigurd  1.17  The  halers  of  the  hawsers. 

Halesia  bf'lfiiia).  /.W.  [Named  after  Stephen 
Hales,  an  F.ntrlish  botanist,  1677-1761.]     A  genus 
of  plants    N.  D.  Sfyraceit),  containing  the  beauti- 
ful Snowdrop  or  Silver-bell   tree  of  the  southern 
I  nited  States,  J/alesia  tctraftcra,  and  other  species. 
1760.1.  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  XI.  508  (title)  Of  the 
lalfsi.i  and  Gardenia.     1865  PARKMAN  Unguenali 
IV.  (1875)  58  Here  the  out  its  silvery  bells. 

t  Ha-leskarth,  hailscart,  «.  Sc.  Obs.  [f. 
HALE  a.  +  start,  scart.  SCKATCU.]  Free  from 
injury ;  unhurt,  unscratched. 

1513  Doi  GLAS  sEncis  y.  v.  72  And  brocht  his  foris  hail- 
scarthtothecost.  01(03  in  Muses'  Mem.  Jos.  VI,  71  (Jam) 
And  then  brocht  the  said  Will,  away  hailscart. 

Halesome  (b.1?l-lsflm  ,  a.  Forms :  3-4  halsum, 
46  chiefly  Sc.)  halesum,  4-5  (8-9  Sc.  hale- 
some,  j-6  Sc.  hailsum,  6  haisome.  [Cf.  ON. 
luilsamr  salutary.]  The  northern,  and  now  chiefly 

Sc.  form  of  \VnoI.Fso\IK.  (J.v. 

ciwo  ORMIN   10799  Sanm   Johaness    fullhtninng    wass 
.aNumm  and  god  to  fanngenn.    ni34o  HAMTOLE  Psalter 

xx!t-  l8  -N  i  to  hope  in  god  in  all 

1400  .M.M  XI.KV.  (k  ,  pe  aer  es  noJ 

•  glide  bare  ne  so  halesome.     c  1450  Cm:  Myst.  (Shak, 


are  halesome  and  fair  to  see. 
Hence  Kalesomely  ail-'.,  Halesomeness. 

a :  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalttrcx\\\\.  ^  t).-ii  melt  halsumly  in  eodis 
lot     UfaCatt.  .!„,-/.  ,70/2  An  Halesomenes,  salubritas. 

Jialewe  n,  obs.  form  of  HALLOW. 

t  Halewei,  -wey.  Obs.     Forms  :  3  halewei, 


corresp.   t-i    MlK.i.    hci!-. 

ON.  heitoigr,  i.  OK.  hal,  OHG.  heil,  ON 

health   HAILJ/^.HKAL^.)  +  (  ,: 

(•wave,  water.     Some  of  the  forms  show 
ion  with  haliz  holy.    See  Grimm  / 


. 

Mythol.  II.  -,,'•]     A  healing  water,  used  both  as  a 
drink,  and  as  a  lotion  for  wounds  ;  balm,  antidote. 

''"OS     I  :!,!,;    mid    haleweie   hclen    his 

H          cal..«l    hal   me   makien    mid 
i  nzo  BaliatyjwAuad.. 

.11225  -'"•'-•  A' 
a  derne  healewi  bet  n.  .  ,5  bet  naueS  ! 

:'  ;:.•!,&  wundcst  be 

«1240   r»v/\ff«  in  Co:t.  Horn.  200  Swetc  iesu 
i,  niin  liuni  ILT.     Ibid. 
halui. 


HALF. 

helue),  4-5  halue,  4-7  halfe,  6-7  haulf(e, 
hafe  .  fl.  4- halves  (huvz  :  also  4  halfls.  5-7 
•es,  (6  hawvea\  7-8  halfs.  [A  Com.  Tent 
sb. :  OE.  healf  fem.-OS.  halba  iMDu.,  MLG. 
halve),  OHG.  halba  (MHG.  halbe),  ON.  halfa 
(hiilfa  ,  Goth,  halba  side,  half :  see  HALF  a.  The 
oldest  sense  in  all  the  langs.  is  '  side '.] 

I.  t  !•  Side ;  one  of  the  (two)  sides  (of  an  object 
as  a  specification  of  position  or  direction  ;  the  right 
or  left  side,  the  right  or  left  '  hand'  (of  any  one  ; 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  side  or  hand.  Obs. 

(1700  E  final  Gloss.  51  Altritisecus,  an  ba  balbae  [Er/. 
halbe,  Corf,  halfej.  805  Charter  in  ('.  E.  Texts  (1885)  442 
On  nzn^e  o5re  halfe.  862  Ibid.  438  An  easlhalfe.  c  1000 
Agy.  Gi'sf.  Matt.  xx.  2r  Sittan.  an  on  bine  swi5ran  healfe, 
and  an  on  bine  wynstran.  c  icoo  AVr.i.  L<;\'h<f.  II.  262  On 
ba  healfe  be  bait  sar  bib.  (-1050  t'<\ .  in  \Vi.  -\Viilcker 
338/8  Altrinsecus,  on  twa  healfa.  L  1200  Trin.  Coll.  lloni. 
67  He  shodeS  be  rihtuise  an  his  rihthalue.  t  1205  I  u. 
14018  A  bas  hself  bere  Humbre.  <  1340  Cursor  M.  6263 
( Fairf.)  pe  see  on  ayber  halfham  stode  asij.  \\allis.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  II.  7  '  Loke  on  |>e  lufthond  ',  quod  heo, 
'  ami  seo  wher  f  he]  stondeb '  . .  I  lokede  on  be  luft  half,  as 
be  ladi  me  tauhte.  1375  BARBOI-K  Bruce  iv.  150  Thai  on 
twa  halfis  war  nssalit.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumi:  882  pan  laid  he 
on  be  Sarsyns  wykke  faste  be  euery  helue.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1353  Thai  soght  into  the  Cite  \-pon  sere  haluys.  1405 
Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  4  §  i  On  this  halfe  [he  fest  of  Ester 
1532  MOXI-;  Cun/iit.  Barnes  vm.  \Vks.  805/1  Then  thou 
shalte  see  me  on  the  backe  halfe.  [1600  FAIRFAX  Tasio  ix. 
Ixxiv.  174  The  purple  morning  peeped  ore  The  eastren 
threshold,  to  our  halfe  of  land.] 

1 2.  Jig.  One  of  the  opposite  sides  in  a  conflict,  of 
the  opposite  sexes  in  descent,  etc.  Obs. 

ii  88s  ""'//  of  Alfred  in  Earle  Lanti  Charters  148  Min 
yldra  fa:der  haefde  jecweden  his  land  on  Sa  sperehealfe,  nzs 
on  Sa  spinlhealfe.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (1724)  217  pe  compaynye 
abes  half  muche  anebered  was.  //'/(/.  325  He  was,  in  hys 
moder  alf,  Seynt  Edwardes  brober.  c  1380  WVCLIK  Se/. 
ll'&s.  III.  .-48  pe  Jewis  seide  bat  Crist  was  not  on  Goddis 
halfe.  i- 1400  Deslr.  Troy  13474  His  beayell . .  On  his  niodur 
halfe.  1563  DOLMAN  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  Ixxviii.  2  On 
princes  halves  the  myghty  god  doth  fyght. 

fb.  Side,  part  (as  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
transaction).  On  (in,  by)  llie  half  of :  on  the  part 
of,  as  far  as  concerns,  with  respect  to.  On  this  half: 
in  regard  or  respect  of  this,  on  this  account.  Obs. 

1068  Charter  Will,  /in  Eng.  Hist.  Xn>.  Oct.  (1896)  741 
And  bzer-to  eake  on  minre  healfe  ic  heom  Jeaf  and  <$eube 
..bzt  land.  1-1230  Hali  Mfid.  7  Nu  benne  on  oSer  half 
nim  be  to  be  worlde.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  3302  In  myne  halft", 
I  graunt  the  foreward.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  917  (945) 
It  shal  not  lakke.  certeyn,  on  myn  halve.  1480  CANTON 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxiii.  199  In  that  other  halfe  it  was  founde 
by  an  Enquest. -that  [etc.].  1526  SKELTON  Magiiy/.  1032, 
I  am  so  occupied  On  this  half,  8;  on  every  syde. 

tc.  Hence  On  ./«)  the  half  of :  on  the  part  of, 
in  the  name  of,  as  the  agent  or  representative  of, 
for,  instead  of,  on  or  in  behalf  of.  Obs. 

CI2CO  OR.MIN  2830  patt  word  ..  burrh  Gabrijel  Wass  sejjd 
o  Godess  hallfe.  a  1300  Flariz  q  Bl.  144  Her  him  bis  ring 
On  mine  halue  to  tokning.  c  l&oSir  J-'iriutil:  99  Send  hem 
bobe  on  byn  helf.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Kng.  cxlix.  129  We 
amonest  yow  fyrst  in  the  popes  half,  that  [etc.].  1332  MORE 
Confut.Tindale  Wks.  414/1  He  would  fayne  haue  his  false 
translacion-.sayde  and  songen  a  goddes  halfe. 

t  d.  On  Cod's  half:  in  God's  name,  for  God's 
sake ;  used  to  add  emphasis  to  a  petition,  command, 
or  expression  of  consent  or  resignation.  Obs. 

ni22S  Aacr.  X.  22  Hwo  se  mei  stonden  euer  on  vre 
Leafdi  wurschipe,  stonde  a  godes  halue.  1297  R-  GLOUC. 
(1724)  561  He  let  horn  go  a  Godes  half,  c  1369  CHAUCER 
Dethe  Blaunche  370 '  A  goddys  halfe,  in  goode  tyme  ! '  quod 
I.  £1430  C/ft-7'.  Assigne  219  'Go  we  forthe,  fader',  quod 
be  childe, '  vpon  goddes  halfe  ! '  a  1529  SKELTON  El.  A'm/i- 
myng  501  She  yelled  lyke  a  calf,  Rise  up  on  God's  half. 

II.  3.  One  of  two  opposite,  corresponding,  or 

equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

a.  Of  material  objects,  in  which  each  half  lies 

on  one  side  of  the  dividing  line  (thus  connected 

with  i). 

'95°  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Mark  vi.  23  A  half  rices  mines.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  1172413  Muche  del  of  Engolond,  be  on  half  al  hi 
Wesle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8715  (Cott.)  Wit  suerd  it  [child] 
sal  be  delt  in  tua  And  aiber  sal  haue  an  half  [Fair/,  half, 
Gat.,  Trin.  a  side]  in  hand.  1535  COVERDALK  2  Sam.  x.  4 
Hanun  . .  shoue  of  the  one  h;ilue  of  their  beerdes.  1623 
SON  Serin.  I.  89  Making  as  if  he  would  cut  the  child 
into  halfs,  and  give  either  of  them  one  half.  1666 


'  :-.ihe. 

**alf  half;  also  I  bealf 

^halb),  2-3  alf,  (3  half,  Orm.  hallf,  elf,  4  helf, 


or  Halves  of  the  Float.  1851  CARPEMI-.K  Man.  1'hys.  182' 
A  continuation  of  the  sagittal-suture  down  the  middle, 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  halves. 

b.  Of  quantities  or  numbers,  in  which  the  half 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  as  one  of 
the  halves  of  a  material  object,  but  all  connexion 
with  side  is  lost ;  a  moiety. 

.950  I.indisf.  Cos/:  I.uke  xix.  S  Heono  half  godra  niinra 

Dnhteli  sello  1C  Sorfcndum  [Afs.  Gosf.  Nu  ic  sylle  3earfum 

healfe  mine  ;ehta  ;  i, alf  mine  ehte).     1297  K. 

t'  hys  twei  dojtren  half,  &  half 

hym  self  num.     aiya  Cursor  M.  3999  Ar  he  be  half  < 
haa  slayn.     ,  r^  CAXK.N  Sonnfs  of  Ayinim  xxi.    i 

i  the  halve  of  alfthe  worlde.     1563  \V. 
•  '  iv.  11641.1  ^7  They  ascend  not  past  the  halfe 

mile  in  height.    1659  Ii.  HARRIS  /'ar/ra, 
32  Ambition  being  the  one  half  of  the  game.   1685  C,r.i. 

dox  u  true  :  That  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.     1820 


HALF. 

SCORESBV  A  cc.  A  rctic  Reg,  II.  129  Of  this  number  of  whales 
considerably  above  half  have  been  taken  by  five  shii 
in  the  trade.     Ibid,  223  One-half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.     1823  —  U'/ialc  Fishery  5  For  sale  ..  at  one-half  the 
cost  prices. 

c.  After  a  cardinal  number,  as  one. ..and a  half. 

(For  the  earlier  mode  of  expressing  this,  see  \\.\\  i.  a.  2.) 

^1290  Beket  14  in  ^".  Eng.  Leg.  \.  107  To  ^eres  and  an 
half,  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  CVwv.  4554  Thre  days  and  an  half. 
1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  46  A  bolle  pece  bat  weyyth  vij 
ouunsus  &  halfe,  and  halfe  a  quarter.  1577  I),  i 
Uercsbach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  77  They  must  be  set  a  foote 
and  a  halfe  a  sunder.  1583  HOLLYRAXD  Cam/to  di  Fivr  157 
An  houre  and  a  halfe  after  we  are  up.  1673  RAY  Journ. 
A  e  took  places  in  the  Passage- 1'oat  for  Bruges, 
and  at  a  League  and  halfs  end  came  to  a  Lock.  1700  T. 
BROWN  tr.  Ercs>iy's  Ainnst-m.  Scr.  fy  Com.  n  For  about 
three  parts  and  a  half  of  four  in  the  Year.  18173.  MC.LEOD 
/  'fy.  Alcfste  ii.  (1820)  45  One  of  his  attendants  . .  received 
.  .about  a  dozen  and  a  half  blows  with  a  flat  bamboo. 

4.  Mote  vaguely :  One  of  two  divisions  more  or 
less  approaching  equality :  esp.  with  comparatives, 
as  the  larger  or  better  half,  f  Formerly,  some- 
times, one  of  three  or  more  divisions. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25046  Four  halues  o  J>is  werld  rond. 
1340  Ayetib.  16  Ech  of  be  Hke  zeuen  [heauedes]  him  to-delb 
ine  uele  halues.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13303  The  more  halfe 
of  my  men  &  my  mayn  shippis.  1580  etc.  Better  half  [see 
MI-ITER  fl.3b].  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  196  One 
halfe  of  the  world  knowes  not  how  the  other  lives.  1661  J. 
CHII.DKEY  Brit.  Baconica  25  The  top  of  it  is  hollow  like  the 
long  half  of  an  Egg.  £1730  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  \Vks, 
1778  X.  331  Swear.. it  broke  into  three  halves.  1858  A.  W. 
DRAYTON  Sport.  S.  Africa  74  The  better  half  of  a  chicken- 
pie.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Prtnc.  II.  v.  §  55  The  larger 
half  of  the  phenomena. 

b.    Better   half,   a   wife    (or    f  husband) :    see 
BETTER  a.  3  c.     Hence,  humorously,  tuoner  half. 

1827  HONE  Evcry-day  Bk,  II.  388  These  fair  helpmates 
areas  convivial,  .as  their  'worser  halves'. 

f  5.  One  of  two  partners  or  co-sharers.  Obs.  Cf. 
To  go  halves,  7  f. 

1520  WHITINTON  Vulg.  (1527)  13  \Vheder  you  wynne  or 
lese,  I  wyll  be  your  halfe.  1591  FLORIO  znd  Fruitcs  25 
Master  lohn  will  you  be  halfe  with  me  ?  1596  SHAKS.  Tani. 
Shr.  v.  ii.  78  Bap.  Sonne,  He  be  your  halfe,  Bianca  comes. 
Luc.  He  haue  no  halues  :  lie  beare  it  all  my  selfe. 

6.  Elliptical  uses  of  HALF  a.3  some  sb.  being 
omitted,  colloq. 

a.=  Half-year.  (Sometimes  applied  to  a  Term,  after  the 
new  division  of  the  school-year  c  1865).  b-  =  Half-boot. 
C.  =  Half-pint,  half-gill  of  spirits.  d.  =  Half-back  (at  Foot- 
ball: cf.  HALF-  II.  i.).  e.  =  Half-mile  (race) ;  etc. 

1659  WILL si  •OKI)  Scales  Connn.  u.  29  Paving  tyles.  -to  all 
these  pavements  they  make  halfs,  to  close  the  work  at  the 
sides  and  ends. 

a.  1820  LKWIS  Lett.  (1870)  3  It  ..has  completely  stopped 
the  boats  for  this  half.     1875  A.   R.  HOI-E  My  Schoolboy 
Fr.    172  This  half,   all    my  friends  had  returned  to  Whit- 
minster.     1876  ll'orliiV.  No.  109.  10  Since  the  school  year 
has  known  the  triple  distribution  into  terms  instead  of  the 
halves  of  our  boyhood. 

b.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  x,  There's  two  pair  of  halves  in 
the  commercial. 

C.  1888  Scott.  Leader  27  July  4  To  sustain  themselves  in 
their  public  duty  by  resort  to  what  Is  technically  known  as 
'a  half.  1891  Daily  J\'riv$  15  Apr.  7/1,  I  heard  him  call 
for  two  halves  of  ale  and  a  cigar. 

d.  1887  SHKAKMAN  Athletics  <V  Football  (Badm.  Libr.) 
306  The  best  halves  were  strong  thick-set  men,  rather  under 
than  over  middle  height.     1897  Daily  Chron.  16  Feb.  5/6 
One  change,  .occurs  at  half,  where  Mr.  B.  plays  his  Ili^t 
match    for  Lnmli  m. 

e.  1897  ]rint,ikcr\^Ahn.  635/1  The  half,  after  a  .splendid 
race,  was  won  by.  .King. 

7.  Phrases,  a.  \  At  halves •,  \to  (the}  half,  t  to 
(the]  halves  :  to  the  extent  of  a  half  =  HALF  adv. 
i  c ;   imperfectly,   incompletely,  by  halves  (obs\ 
Also,  in  letting  or  hiring  a  house,  land,  or  the  like, 
to  (the}  halves  =  *o  as  to  have  a  half-share  in  the 
profits  (now  £/..£).   b.  By  halves:  to  the  extent  of 
a  half  only ;  imperfectly,  in  part ;  half-heartedly, 
with  half  /eal.     fc.  Half  in  half:  half  (to  or  by 
half)  the  total  amount ;  cent  per  cent  (<?Ar.).   d.  /;/ 
half  or  halves:  into  two  (more  or  less)  equal  parts. 
e.  By  half:  by  a  great  deal ;  much,  considerably, 
far.     f.    Togo  halves  (cf.  5) :  to  share  equally  (with 
a  person),     g.  To  cry  halves :  to  claim  a  half-share 
in  what  is  found  by  another.     (See  also  2,  3.) 

a.  1547  SALKSRURY   Welsh  Die/.,  ffannery,  to  ye  halfe. 
1577  B.   GOOGE  HeresbacK*  Ilusb.  (1586)  47!),  He  may 
occupie  it  by  his  Bayliffe,  or  to  hawves.     1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kin^d.  fy  Commit',  (1603)  105  Not  at  a  rent  certaine  as  we 
do  in  England,  but  to  halfes,  or  to  the  thirds  .if  all  graine, 
fruit  and  profits,  arising  of  the  ground.   1647  W.  UUOWNE  tr. 
GamberotUefs  r*le.rander  I.  222.  I  see  but  at  halfe-.     Ibid. 
240  To  be  reveng'd  at  halfes.     a  1673  CAKVI.  in  Spurgeon 
AJVW.I-. /',*,-'.  ]'s.  vi.  3  They  do  it  not  to  halves,  but  thoroughly, 
1677  HALF,  I'riin.  Orig.  I\la>i.   n.   vi.   170  In  Arphaxad.. 
the  great  Age  of  the  Ancients   was   cut  to   halves.       1682 

•  -<•  115  Nor  did  I  do  this  to  the  halves. 
1710  PKIDKAUX  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  I04  It  is  usual  ..  for  the 
owners  to  let  their  Lands  to  halfs  to  their  Tenants.  1866 
LOWELL  ^/orc />.  Ser.  n.  Introd.  Poems  1890  II.  188  To  the 
halves  still  .survive-,  amon-  u.s,  though  apparently  obsolete 
in  England.  It  means  either  to  let  or  hire  a  piece  of  land, 
receiving  half  tin;  profit  in  money  or  in  kind. 

b.  1563-87  in  FOXK  .-/.  «v  M.   (K.  O.)  1591  SVLVKSTKK  Dn 
Bartas  i.  i\p.  6  Faint  idle  Artizans.  .Working  by  halfs.    1641 
SYMONDS  Serni.  bcf.  Ho.  Conwi.  K,  Hitherto  the  work  hath 
been  done  by  the  halfes.     1753  HANWAY  Trai>. (17(12    II. 
xiy.  i.    343   Nadir,  who  did   nothing  by  halves,  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  off  the  mask.    1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V. 
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389  A  king  is  not  to  be  deposed  by  halves.     1863  P.  BARRY 

1 

..should  not  deal  by  halves  with  a  question  in  wliidi  all 
have  so  deep  an  im< 

C.  1583  STUBBKS  Anat.  Abas.  n.  (1882)  21  Gaining,  .more 
than  halfe  in  halfe  in  euerie  thing  they  buy  nr  Bell.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kiu&i.  %  Contmw,  (1603)  170  The  annio  halfe 
in  halfe  in  number  and  courage  diminished.  1626  BACON 
Syhxt  §  371  By  this  means  they  will  out-last  other  Candles 
of  the  same  stuff,  almost  half  in  half.  1653  (It  KNALL  Chr. 
in  Ann.  i.  57  The  price  is  fallen  half  in  half  to  what  it  was. 
1762  STERNF.  Tr,  Shandy  V.  iii,  My  father  gained  half-in- 
h:tlf,  and  consequently  was  as  well  a~ain  off. 

d-  "599  H.  HIM  IKS  Dysts  dn\-  /tinner  B  viij  b,  First  part 
them  in  halfes  and  cutout  the  Cores.  1706  S.  CLARK  r  \ttri!>. 
Gcd  vili.  (R.i,  When  a  square  cut  in  halves  makes  two 
triangles,  those  two  triangles  arc  still  only  the  two  halves 
of  the  square.  1821  SHEM.KY  Proincih.  Unb.  \.  714  Lach 
by  lightning  riven  in  half.  1862  Cornh.  Ma*.  June  723 
The  ball,  .swift  enough  to  cut  the  middle  stump  in  half. 

6.  [a  looo  Horth.  Mctr.  xii.  iS  Healfe  by  swetiv.)  '( a  1400 
Morte  Arth.  2127  Thowe  arte  to  hye  by  jie  halfe,  I  hete  be 
in  trouthe  !  1638  J'.AKKR  tr.  Bahac"s  Lett,  (vol.  III.)  13 
Shee  is  fayrer  "by  one  halfe  than  slice  was  before.  1658 
COKAINE  7Y/r//W/«  i.  i,  TK  better  by  half  than  a  soldier. 
1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  Pshaw  !  he  is  too  moral 
by  half.  1858  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Interpreter  xii,  Too 
clever  by  half. 

f.  1678  BI-TI.ER  Hud.   in.   iii.   270   For   tho^e   that   save 
themselves,   and   fly,  Go   halves,  at  least,  in    th'   Victory. 
1752  CHESTKRF.  Lett,  (1792)  III.  cclxxxi.  291  If  you  think 
I  shall  win  it,  you  may  go  my  halves  if  you  please.     1835 
MARRY  AT   Jac.   Eaithf.   xxxvi,  \Ve  would  go  halves,  and 
share  it  equally.      1851-61  MAYMKW  Land,  j.abonr  III.  122 
(Farmers  He'll  then  again  ask  if  anybody  will  go  him  halves. 
Mod.   I  will  go  halves  with  you. 

g.  1659  Cu-.vi.LANn  C.  Revived  i   The  devided  Damme 
Runs  to  the  Summons  of  her  hungry  Lamb.  But  when  the 
twin  cries  Halves,  she  quits  the  first.    1730  SAVAC-I-  Horace 
to  Sc:eva.  32  (L.)  And  he,  who  sees  you  stoop  to  th'  ground 
Cries,  halves  !  to  everything  you've  found.   1821  LAMB  Elia. 
Ser.  i.  Imperf,  Sympathies,  You  cannot  cry  hah'en  to  any. 
thing  that  he  finds.     He  does  not  find  but  bring. 

8.  Comb.  a.  attrih.,  a*  half-share,  "b.  quasi- 
adv,,  as  half-sharer,  -partner,  -worker. 

1586  T.  B.  La  PriinaiuL  l-r.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  480  That 
which.,  maketh  the  will  of  his  halfe-partner  to  be  wholy  his 
own.  1603  DF.KKF.R  H'ondcrf.  Yrare  E  iv,  Downe  she 
lights  this  half-sharer,  but  conueis  him  into  a  by-room. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cywb.  \\.  v.  2  Is  there  no  way  for  Men  to  be, 
but  Women  Must  be  halfe-workers'.'  1848  MILL  Pol.  /.<»;/. 
n.  vin.  §  2  The  metayer  is  at  least  his  landlord's  partner, 
and  a  half-sharer  in  (heir  joint  gains.  1861  DICKI:XS  Gt. 
Expect,  xxv,  I  presented  him  with  a  half-share  in  my  boat. 

Half  (.haf),  a.  Forms :  i  healf,  hsealf,  i- 
half ;  also  5  halve,  alfe,  halff,  5-7  halfe. 
[Common  Teut. :  OE.  healf,  half  =  OFris  ,  OS. 
(MDu.,  Dn.,  LG.^  half.  Oik;,  and  Gcr.  halb,  ON. 
halfr,  (Sw.  half,  Da.  hahf],  Goth,  halbs  :-OTeut. 
*halboz  ;  not  known  outside  Teutonic.  The  appear- 
ance of  'side'  as  the  oldest  sense  of  HALF  sh. 
makes  the  original  meaning  of  the  adj.  uncertain.] 

1.  Being  one  of  the  two  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided  ;  forming  a  half  or 
moiety. 

a.  immediately  preceding  the  sb.,  and  preceded 
by  a  defining  word  (demonstrative  or  possessive, 
genitive  case,  etc.),  as  a  half  length,  his  half  share. 

When  the  two  words  constitute  a  recognized  unit  or 
Individual,  //<z//~is  usually  hyphened  to  the  sl>.t  as  in  half- 
cro't'ti  '.  see  HALF-  II.  The  limits  are  necessarily  undefined 
and  vague,  and  the  use  of  the  hyphen  is  a  matter  of  per- 
spicuity in  the  particular  connexion. 

835  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  447,  &  him  man  selle  an  half 
swiil untj  an  ciollan  dene.  859  in  Karle  Land  Charters  130 
An  healf  tun  que  ante  pertinebat  to  wilburgewellan.  t  1030 
liyrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  298  pritti^  da^a  <S: 
tyn  tida  &  healfe  tid.  a  1056  Charier  of  Leofwin*  in  (  , ./. 
Dipl.  IV.  136  Leofwine  ..  hsufS  gebobt  healfe  hidr  lnnd<_s. 
rii7S  Lamb,  Hour.  31  Half  o5er  bridde  lot.  f  1205  LAV. 
18971  Half  hundred  cnihten.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  \n. 
267  Ich  pynchede  on  hus  half  acre.  1535  COVKRDAI.K  Josh. 
xii.  6  Vnto  the  Rubenites,  Gaddites  and  to  the  halfe  trybe  of 
Manasse.  1709  Si  KKU;  Tatler  No.  9  F  i  The  Town  has  this 
half  Age  been  tormented  with  Insects  called  Easie  Writers. 
1828  HUTTOS  Course  Math.  11.84  The  number  of  halfbricks 
in  the  thickness.  1865-6  A.  Pim.ui's  Aiuer.  Paper  Cnrr. 
II.  148  In  five  or  six  weeks  the  army  was  on  half  allowance. 
1897  Bookman  Jan.  122/2  A  smudged  half  sheet  of  paper. 

b.  separated  from  the  sb.  by  demonstrative  or 
defining  words,  as  half  the  length,  half  my  family. 
(Formerly  sometimes  following  the  sb.) 

The  adj.  character  of  7;^ //appears  in  OE.  and  early  ME. 
by  it,  inflexion  ;  in  mod.  ust:  it  is  sometimes  viewed  as  a  sb. 
with  of  suppressed,  as  in  '  half  ihalf  of,  one  half  of)  the  men 
were  sick,  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  them  seriously  ill '  :  cf. 
also  quot.  1667. 

a  1000  Judith  105  (Or.)  Heo  healfne  forcearf  Jjone  sweorar. 
liini.  r  1000  Sax.  L,-t-chd.  I  I 

c  1205  LAY.  22441  Halfe  ^a  su  Lien.  iS:  halfe  ba  Sweden. 
Ibid.  31814  He  bruhte  ham  halue  his  oxen,  a  1300  Cursor 
M,  13147  pof  bou  a*k  halfnii  king-rike.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL 
B.  m.  324  Half  a  shef  of  arwes.  a  1400  CHAUCER  Halade 
of  Comfleynt  2  Compleyne  - .  might  myn  herte  never  My 
peynes  halve.  1486 />£.  St.  Aibant  \'<  \ii.i,  The  space  of 
alfe  a  quarter  of  an  howre.  1548  HAI.L  Chron..  / 
236  b,  Halfe  the  charges,  and  halfe  the  wages  of  hi>  soul- 
diers.  1667  MH.ION  /'.  L.  v.  559  Scarce  the  Sun  Hath 
fmislit  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins  His  other  lialf  in 
the  great  Zone  of  Heav'n.  1724  DK  FOK  Affitr.  Cavalier 
(1X4,))  104  Ifc  lust  half  his  men,  i8zo  SMF.r.r.EY  To  n  Sky- 
lark 101  Teach  me  half  the  gladnt.--^  That  thy  brain  must 
know.  1823  BYRON  Juan  x.  l\iv,  The.. wind  blew  half 
a  gale.  1849  MACAULAY  Ittst.  Lug.  11.  612  His  victory., 
had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influence. 


HALF. 

C.  esp,  witli  sbs.  denoting  numbers,  quantities, 
measures  of  weight,  space,  time,  or  money,  as  half 
a  ttozen,  half  a  bushel,  half  a  pound,  half  a  foot, 
half  an  hour,  half  a  cro:\.'n. 

\\  h-.:i)  these  are  viewed  as  independent  numbers,  amounts, 

, '  lc.,  half  is  preceded  by  a,  //tr-,  etc.  and  hyphened  to  the 

sb.,  as  a  half~do&en,  the  liaif-l>nt,he{,  his  half-pound,  a  long 

half -hour,  ab.uiji.-  II.  A  kalf-trffiim 

••   silver    coin    worth  a.i.  C</,  ;    half  a  crwn  'includes 

the  equivalent  amount  in  any  coins,  e.g.    n  fiv 

1377  L.\X(;L.  /'.  ri.  11.  v.  31   Hire  hod  was  worth  halue 
a  marke.     c  1386  ClUUCBB  Reeve  s    T.   324   Thou  shall  a 
Cake  of  half  a  bussliel  fynde.     a  1450  J*'y$s/iv,;. 
('       1)9   !/  I   it    l...\le  halfe  a  mylc  wey  and  then  set  liyt 
down.     ri45o  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  5058  Noght  th<     : 
of  half  a    myle,  Was    dune   the    houre  of  prytne.      1:1500 
.Mctnsinc  xxxvi.  244  The  whiche  they  recountred  a  half  a 
myle  fro  the  toun.     1661  J.  CIIILDRKY  Brit.  Rac<wica  49  At 
Avering,. there  are  halfe  a  dozen,  or  halfe  a  score  stones 
little  inferiour  to  the  Stonehenge.     1807  CRABBE  l\n 
n.  203  for  half  an  inch  the  lot  tei  s  stand  awry.   1859  DICKENS 
T.  T-WO  Cities  i.  iit  Capable  of  holding  about  half  a  Gallon. 
d.  preceding  a  relative  clause. 

(Here  it  may  be  a  sh.  with  <j/"omitti  <\.) 

1696  SOUTHERSE  Orowi,  in.  i.  iM;itx.  Grafti.),  If  he  dares 
half  wliat  he  says,  he'll  be  of  use  to  us.  1733  POPE  £ss. 
Man  nr.  162  Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb. 
1786  COWPER  Gratitude  41  All  these  are  not  half  that 
1  owe. 

f  2.  Half,  preceded  or  followed  by  an  ordinal 
numeral,  was  formerly  used  to  express  a  half-unit 
less  than  the  corresponding  cardinal  number  ;  thus 
OE.  pHdda  healf,  ME.  thridde  half  m  halfthrid= 
t\vo  and  a  half.  Obs. 

This  is  an  ancient  Teutonic  mode  of  reckoning:  cf.  Ger. 
anderthalb  ("OK.  oficr  healf),  dritte  halb,  etc.  In  English 
it  is  srarcely  found  after  1300.  The  expression  is  explained 
in  quot.  811  as  elliptical:  'two  (whole)  messuages  and  a 
third  half-messuage ',  contracted  to  tfridda  halfhayt.  Hence 
the  following  sb.  was  originally  singular,  Sridde  halfhyd— 
two  and  a  half  hide.  As  in  Old  Norse,  etc.,  half  was 
either  declined  as  an  adj.  (quot.  891),  or  stood  in  the  unin- 
fleeted  combining  form. 

8xi  Charier  in  O.  E.  Texts  456  Duas  possessiunculas  et 
tertiam  dimediam,  id  est  in  nostraloquela,  Sridda  half  ha^a. 
891  O.  E.  Chron,,  Se  bat  waes  geworht  of  briddan  healfre 
hyde.  c  1000  /Ei.nuc  Gen.  viii.  3  Da  waetera.  .begunnon  to 
\\:uii^enneaefter  obcr  healfhund  da^a.  c  1200  OKMIX  13777 
patt  sahh  &  herrde  da^^whammli^  Hallf  fer(>e  5er  f>e 
Laferrd.  c  1205  LAY.  32195  Ne  wunede  ^e  king  her  bute 
uifte  halfgere.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16599-600  Half  feirth  of 
eln  was  be  length,  And  ober  half  pe  brede  [of  be  rode], 
c  1300  Picket  ii  For  ful  other  half  5er.  ri3oo  Harnr.v. 
Hell  45  Thritty  wynter  and  thridde  half  yer  Hav  y  woned 
in  londe  her. 

3.  In  reference  to  space  or  distance :    Half  the 
length  (or  breadth)  of.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  xxvii.  61  They  waded  in  the  blood 
vnto  the  half  legge.  1662  J.  I)A\II-;S  tr.  Olcftrhts"  b'oy. 
Aiiihass.  7^  Their  hair..han^s  down  over  their  shoulders 
to  half  their  backs.  Ibid.  302  A  Casaque,  or  Coat,  which 
falls  down  to  half  the  leg.  1681  Loud.  Giiz.  No.  1628/1 
Soon  after  the  Algerine  fell  astern,  and  there  lay  within 
half  Pistol  shot.  1692  Ibid,  No.  2776/4  They  saw  our  Fleet 
off  of  Portland,  half  Channel  over.  1727  A.  H. \MII.IMN 
AV:-'  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxvi.  50  The  lower  Part  of  the 
Frock  reaching  Half-thigh  down. 

4.  As  a  measure  of  degree  :  Attaining  only  half- 
way to  completeness  or  to  the  actual  action,  quality, 
or  character  in  question  ;   falling  short  of  the  full 
or  perfect  thing;    partial,  imperfect,  incomplete. 
(Const,  as  in  i  a.) 

In  this  use  now  more  usually  hyphened  :  see  HALF-. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  27341  He  lede  penant  to  half  reuing. 
1577  tr.  Bullingers  Decades  (1592)  899  Both  dawes  and 
lialie  fooles  may  bee  made  ministers  or  byshoppes.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  v.  1 16  b.  The  greater 
part  whereof  being  halfe  Christians.  1653  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  A'.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  22  Bargaining,  conditional,  or 
half  ways  beget  nothing  but  factions  and  divisions,  tr  1765 
YOUNG  H-~£s.  (17671  IV. Si  (Jod.)  Half  converts  to  the  right. 
1816  KEATINCE  Travt  (1817)  I.  198  Contented  with  half 
views  of  things  and  truths.  1849  MACAULAY  I/ist. 
I.  185  A  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of  the  In- 
dulgence. 1858  C.  Hi'NT  in  Men-.  Mar.  Mag.  V.  84 
Mram  should  be  shut  off  to  half  speed-  1862  YYii.vnvi.v  in 
/,//.•  11866)  II.  392  A  half  measure  is  not  a  nit-ilium  between 
two  extremes,  but  a  medium  between  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong — between  what  will  effect  its  purpose  and 
what  will  not. 

Half,  v.  Obs.  and  dial.  f.  HALVE  v.  .q.v.);  also 
colloq.  in  sense  To  *be  half,  go  halves. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27  June  5,  I  asked  Sir  G.  C.  if  he 
would  'half.  He  consented.  I  paid  for  tin.'  borne,  !.<• 
ivp.iying  me  afterwards,  and  aKo  paying  half  the  training 
expenses, 

Half  (haf),  adv.  [OE.  half,  healf,  in  composi- 
tion ;  in  OE.  sometimes,  and  in  ME.  often,  written 
separate.  Both  usages  are  now  found,  usually 
with  no  difference  of  sense  :  see  HALF-  I.] 

1.  To  the  extent  or  amount  of  half.  Hence 
loosely  :  In  part,  partially ;  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
some  degree. 

a.  qualifying  an  adjective. 

[971  />'//</•/.  H.tni.  203  Da hsebnan  leode,  (?a be  lifdon  heora 
burh  healf-c^  ice.]  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  81  Half  quic  ho  we*. 
(-1385  CUAUCKK  /,.(/'.  If.  1697  Liu'n-c,-,  They  were  halfe 
ydel,  as  hern  thoghten.  c  1423  I'oc.  in  \Vr.-Wukker  668/39 
Sttrdasti'r,  -a,  -HW,  halfe  deffe.  1600  F  KIX. 

:ither  she  ran  with  speed.  Like  one  half  m.-ul.     1601 

'_r  I.  96   Halfc  wildc  bt-a4s.      1657   R.   1 
•  ines  (1673)  64  Fill  it  half  full  of"  water.      1832   A 
Jnris/>r.  vi.  (1869)  25^  Govcriiiiinii     \\liidi  are   >t>  led  by 


HALF. 

writer*  on  positive  intern  tntes. 

1831 

lidThe  Lady  of  Shaloti     1878  1  DITH  In 
/fit!.  Half  wild  wi-  rief. 

b.  qualifying  a  pa.  pple. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3569  Er  (wy  wcm  oat  helf  y-dyjt,  (ms 
baruns  come  oppon  hem  ry-,t-  c  1489  <ifs  of 

Aymon  ix.  2*8  We  ben  halfe  discomf>ted.  1548  HALL 
Ckw  i>9b.  The  eHe  had  not  halfe  tolde  his 

tale.     1500    ! :     '  Cole- 

ien,  make  soluble.     1615     ; 

Satrr.   Ess.  3   In  her  halfe  ruin'd  cell.     /HJ.   432.  I   am 
halfe  perswaded  that  if  hee  had  but  a  balladmakers  poetrj". 
he  would  sooner  make  an  Epitaph.     1657  R 
badc<  .  ;ner  being  near  half  done.   171: 

Sjetf.  No. '66  P  5  A  Man's  Life  is  half  *pem 
taken  notice  of.   1897  HAM.  CAISF  Christian  x.  Half  hidden 
behind  a  little  forest  of  palms  and  ferns. 
C.   qualifying  .1  pr.  pple.  or  verb. 

14*3  JAS.  I  Kinfls  O.  Uxiii,  Half  sleping  and  half  swoun, 
in  suich  a  wise.  1500  ao  DrsnAR  Potnts  Ixxxi.  i  This 
hinder  nycht  halff  Jetpinfl  I  lay.  1608  BP.  HALL  Char. 
I'irtuts  ,\  I',  i  45  H.-tlfe  rea-IiMi;  every  title.  1650  BCLWER 
Anthrofomtt.  16?.  I  oe  concurrent  affcc- 

.       1674   tr.    Sthffffr's    La?  i   h    a 

cgian  can  scarce  half  bend.     1797  Mn 
Italiatt  xxxi,  On   entering   he   half  turned  to  look 
1859  FARRAR  J.  Horn,- 27  ;  lie.. half  uished  he  had  not  come. 
d.  qualifying  an  adv.  or  advb.  pd- 

a  1310  in  \V  -io  ,eep,  ne  half  >.^ 

freo.     1390  *  I.  22$  There  may  no  mannts  pri- 

vete  Ben  heled  half  so  well,  t  1470  HENRY  U'aMact  x.  128 
Halff  in  wraith  frawart  him  gan  he  gant;.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (i6ia>  740  A  man  halfe  Ue^ide  himself.  1648 
GAGE  H'est  Ind.  191  The  three  Spaniards  were  halfe  of  the 
same  mind.  1674  S.  VISCFST  !'/.-<•.  Gallant* s  A  cad.  18 
Caudle  will  not  go  down  half  so  sweetly  as  this  will. 
1706  ADDISON  Rosanwnd  \\'ks.  17^;  I.  1^,2  The  lily  was 
not  half  so  fair,  Nor  half  so  sweet  the  rose.  17*4  R. 
FALCOSEH  I'oy.  (1769)  66,  I  rowed  half  round  ..  the  first 
Day.  1831  Half  right,  half-left  [see  HALF-  II  dj. 

2.  Used  correlatively :  Half  ...half .... 

(Now  sometimes  hyphened  to  the  following  word;  but 
this  is  unnecr- 

944  in  Earle  Land  Charters  179  Donne  is  |wet  land  set 
snoces  cumbe  healf  bie*  cinges  healf  uncer  brentinges. 
c  looo  J^LHUC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wukker  log  "ints, 

healf  mann  and  healf  as^a.  c  iao$  LAV.  1330  Hit  is  half 
mon  &  half  fisc.  1390  GOWEH  Conf.  II.  304  He  was  half 
man  and  half  beste.  1559  \V  n;ngr. 

G/assc  86  The  Sonne  . .  halfe  above  th<_  :  >i  half 

under.  1581  PKTIIK  Gt<.-,  _'},  I 

ment  not  that  they  are  halfe  good,  and  halfe  evill.  1614 
BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  60  An  evill  man  is  halfe  a  beast, 
and  halfe  a  Divell.  1708  MHIMX  Rahliis  \\.  Ixvii. 
i  274  With . .  one  of  his  Stockins,  half  on  half  off,  about 
i  t  '.I.  1810  S.  r. i  r  L-.t  :';  c/ L.  i.  -\\.\iv.  Half  Chewing, 
half  concealing  all  The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall.  1818 
M.  G.  LEWIS  Jrnl.  \V.  Ind.  (1834)  78  A  kind  of  pouting 
look,  half  kind,  and  half  reproachful.  1858  \,:,  •.  I,IN<  •<  >i  s  .S/. 
16  June  in  Lif?( \  85 -•)  1 1.  viii.  1-^7, 1  hclieve  this GownUMBtt 
cannot  endure  permanently  naif  slave  and  half  free. 

3.  Not  half:  a  long  way  from  the  due  amount ; 
to  a  very  slight  extent ;  in  mod.  slang  and  colloq* 
use  =  not  at  all,  the  reverse  of,  as  *  not  half  bad'  = 
not  at  all  bad,  rather  good. 

1583  STOCKF.R  Hist.  Civ.  ll'arres  Lan*  C.  n.  66  b,  The! 
were  not  halfe  well  prouided  to  goe  awaie  vpon  the  spurre. 
1619  DKL-MM.  OF  }•  .re.  ff.  ?MX0*>  xL  (1849)  11 

Sir  \V.  Alexander  was  not  half  kinde  unto  him,  and  neg- 
lected him,  i6aa  MABBE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  if  A  If.  n.  i. 
iii.  II.  30  He  thought  this  was  hard  teai  hing,  he  did  not 
halfe  like  it.  1828  Cra-'cn  /'/,?/.  <;.  v.t  '  I  '  :  a  bad 

an',  i.e.  he  is  a  fair,  respectable  person.  1850  H  I/CUES 
'•>if  ly'.  Horse  vi.  133,  I  didn't  half  like  the  way  in 
which  Miss  Lucy  was  running  on.  1871  PI.ANCH£  King 
Christmas,  He  never  admits  a  thing  is  good,  but  merely 
'not  half  bad'.  1886  J.  \  Pref., 

One  or  two  friends  to  whom  I  showed  these  pat  <  \  -.  in  MS. 
observed  that  they  were  not  half  bad. 

4.  Idiomatic  n  h  half\&  now  adverbial, 
though  probably  originally  the  adj.  or  sb. 

a.  In  stating  the  time  of  day,  half  past   or  after} 
one  or  one  o'clock,  etc.  =  half  an  hour  past  the  hour 
named.     (In  Scotland,  'half  is  o  d  to 
the  1"                                          r.  halh  elf.  < 

17500.  U.   i  i   at  half  past 

twelve  she  was  delivered  of  a  Prince,     a  1791  GROSI 

I  o'  clock?      /r.    It  will  be  half 

ten.  1818  J.\s.  MM  i  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  494  From  half 
after  seven  ;:1  nine 

o'clock.     i8iq  :  ''f  haif. 

iv,      1853  Kf  \[.r  (7.T.  7,i/; Hsf •')!,•  .-14  Fiiu.kur  iiif.irmecl 
her  that  the  _>!<•!!  for  '  hal' 

ten  '.     1891  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  445  It  was  half  aftei 
o'clock  one  e\ 

b.  .\\iut.    I  names  of  two  points  of 
the  compa                      If  n  point  (i.e.  ,5$°   from  the 

17*6  SHELVOCKE  I 'fly.  round  li'orld  (1757)  17  Bearing 
Soutl 

•  IRE   Pamirs   I.   252  We  ..  altered   our  course  from 

C.  A'aut.  In  sounding*,   half  before  a  numeral 
add-;  half  to  it  ;  thus  half  four  ~^\  fathoms. 
1809  [IL  soi  The 

•-.     1840   M  •• 

after  that  the  water  will  deepen.     11860  H.    S 

wax'*   t'atcch     4  ,    ,   what   soundings 

Half-,  in  tomb.    [<  >f'.   '/'?/-,  //'Y7//~-,  was  regularly 
combined  with  an  adj.  or  pple.,   as  in  /ica// 
healf  dead,  htaljliwit,  healf rftid,  healf soden,  healf- 
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•  If  ;  also  with  a  sb.,  ns  healfh'afod  forehead, 
/    hemisphere. 

In  OTeut.  haft-  appears  to  have  b:en  a  later  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  sdmi-.  OK.  sam-t  as  in 
OHd.  sAwiqitfi-,  OS.  .H/W./H/V,  (.>K.  sawtti'if  half 
alive,  >  •  V  half-burnt,  sambriee  a  half- 

breach  ;  in  Sfmidoctus,  semivivits*  semi- 

mihomo,  etc.  ;  (Jr.  i)/u-  in  i?/x<- 

Qaptfapos,    rjfinT^pr)1;,    jjniavOpwiros,    r)fM0€QS,    etc.  ; 
Skr.  j<fm/,  in  stiwijwas  half  alive,  etc.] 
I.  In  adverbial  relation. 

1.  With  adjectives  and  pa.  pples.  Already  in 
OE.  :  see  above.  Very  common  in  later  use,  esp. 
with  pa.  pples.,  to  which  half-  may  be  protixul 
whenever  the  sense  suits  :  e.g.  half-afraid,  -awake, 
-blind,  -crazy,  -ih\it\-dri(nk,-fitll,-httnuin,  -learned, 
-mad,  -open,  ,  -true  ;  half- 

armed,  -ashamet.  -hcnt,  -buried,  -cured,  -disposed, 
h-esscd,  -eaten*  -educated,  -finished,  -formed, 
-hidden,  -opened,  -roasted,  -ruined,  etc.,  etc.  With 
adjs.  expressing  shape,  it  implies  the  form  of  half 
the  figure,  as  half-cordate,  -sagittate,  -terete. 

The  two  elements  are  often  written  separately 
when  the  adj.  is  in  the  predicate  (see  HALF  adv.  i  ^  ; 
the  use  of  the  hyphen  mostly  implies  a  feeling  of 
closer  unity  of  notion  in  the  compound  attribute, 
as  in  half-blind,  half-dressed,  half-raw,  viewed  as 
definite  stntes;  but  it  is  often  merely  for  greater 
syntactical  perspicuity,  on  which  ground  it  is 
regularly  used  when  the  adjective  is  attributive, 
thu-s  /  am  half  dead  (or  half-dead  with  cold\  a 
half-dead  dog. 

a.  in  the  predicate. 

r893  K.  yEu-RKt)  Otvx.  in.  ix.  $  4  &  funde  hiene  .  .  healf- 
cucne.  fliooo  Elene  133  (Or  i  Sume  healfcwicc  fliis  >:i  on 
f;e-,  ten.  c  1000  .'EtFRic  7  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  163/7  Svoal^tft, 
healfhwit.  ^1475  A'c;;/.  Ibid.  710/3  Senrrcecus,  halfblynd. 
/i  1  6x6  HACON  (J.»,  The  officers  of  the  kings  houshold  .  . 
must  look  both  way?,  else  they  are  but  half-sighted.  1704 
SWIFT  T.  Tub  \.  (1709)  29  As  if  they  were  naif-ashamed 
to  own  us.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lcck  iv.  144  Her  eyes  half- 
languishing,  half-drown'd  in  tears,  1714  MANDEVILIK  I-al>. 
Bees  (1725)  I.  340  A  rascal  half-drunk.  1715  Pon-:  Odyss,  in. 
144  Leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxi.  271  Being  half-  vexed,  and  half-afraid  of 
his  raillery.  i8a6  SCOTT  ?>-«/.  (1890)  I.  324  Either  half-edu- 
cated or  cock-brained  by  nature.  1845  LIN  DLEY  .$"<//.  Bet,  v. 
(1858)58  Stipules  ovate,  half-cordate.  1855  KINGSLEV  1  1,  -rocs 
it.  iv.  (1868)  123  Stories  of  it,  some  false  and  some  half-  true. 
1863-5  J-  THOMSON  Sunday  at  Hatnj>st<-ad  v,  The  meat 
half-done,  they  tore  it  and  devoured.  1868  DAHWIN  in  Life 
ff  Lett.  (i887>III.  80  Half-sterile,  i.e.  produce  half  the  full 
number  of  offspring.  1880  GRAY  Struct,  Hot.  vi.  §  8.  279 
Amphitropous,  also  termed  ..  Half-anatropous.  1880  G>«. 
tentf>.  Rev.  Feb.  196.  I  am  more  than  half-disposed  to  go 
along  with  you  in  what  you  -ay. 

b.  as  attribute. 

1594  HOOKKR  Eccl.  rol.  i.  viii.  §  10  Certaine  halfewaking 
men.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  54  The  halfe-blowne  Rose. 
1625  DOS-NK  AVrw.  Ixvi.  667  The  Half-present  Man,  he 
whose  body  is  here  and  minde  away.  1629  CHAPMAN 
Juvenal  Sat.  v.  293  That  half-eat  hare  will  fall  .  .  to  our 
shares.  1682  N.  ().  Hoi  lean's  Latrin  ir.  16  And  clos'd  her 
speech  with  an  half-dyini;  swoon.  1687  DKYDKN  Hind  #t  /'. 
Hi.  409  The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman,  a  1711 
KEN  Hyntnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  333  Half-form'd 
Words.  1725  POPI:  ^dyss.  x.\n.  196  The  half-shut  door 
conceal'd  hi-:  lurking  foes.  1772  HUNTFK  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXII.  451  Half-digested  food.  1786  tr.  Heck-ford's  I'athfk 
(1868)  10  '1'bt:  learm-d,  the  half-learned,  and  those  who  were 
tHMihrr.  1817  COM:  Rior.F  Kiog,  Lit.  223  In  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half-joking  moods.  1827  Son  HEY  Hist.  I\-nins. 
H  'at-  II.  679  The  half-armed,  half-clothed,  half-hungered 

-e.     1837-9  HAI.I.\M  ///*/    /.//.  \i; 

half-informed  critics.  i838LvTTON^//V^i3  Her  half-childish, 
half-womanly  gritC  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Life  xii.  220  A 
little  half-coloured  child,  .from  India.  1862  ANSI  \.\<  Channel 


.  . 

/si.    iv.  xxi.  (ed.   2)  494   List  of  half-hardy  plants.     1874 
VHJ.J/.  fy  Intuit.  95  Vague  and  half-thought-out 

recullt-i 

C.  Hence  derivatives,  as  half-dressedncss. 
1887  Dai/y  AVrci  29  June  5/4  1'hat  delicious  condition 
of  half-dresse<': 

2.  \\  ith   adverbs,  as   half  -angrily,   -ashamedly, 
-blindly,  -divinely,  -learned  ly*  -ynestioninifly,  etc.; 
half-left,  -right,  -round,  etc.     (Cf.  HALF  adv.  i  d.) 

(-1700'  WATTS  Lyric  /'.,  '/'<>  Mitio  Pt.  in.  ii.   Wks.   1813 
IX.  200  Damon  is  half-diviiu-ly  blest.   184^0  CARLYI  > 
^iifisling  half-blindly,  as    in    bill-; 
Lflt  !     1863  MHS.  \VnnxiY  l-',u!h  C.artm-ys^  <//>/- 
Holding   the   bank-note    half-ashamedly   in    her 
li:i::il.       1883  Harper"  i  M.,-.  Jti:;<-    141/2  The  ..  little  tml  .. 

lisped,  half-coaxingly,  lialf-  i; 

3.  With  vcr!  '  ,-licve,  -deify,  -fill,  -make, 
-murder,  -poison.       C£  J  I  \i  r  adv.  i  c.) 

1674  W<  .<-,[,  Life  ?  Feb.  (O\f.  Hi-t.  Soc.)  II.  201  Men  that 
hall-hangi  1727-46  THUM- 

SOM  .Sww/;//«ri  ^vi  Locks.  That  half-embrac'd  her  in  a  humid 
veil.  1823  J.  HADCOCK  f)tt»r.  Ainnsem.  60  Half-filling  a 
bottle  with  water.  1834  Hi.  MAKTISKM 

•f  the  remaining  four  halfstarted  from  tin 
1848  THAI  v.v.v.  \v  /  'an.  fair  xlv,  Me  lialf-murder^l 
1850  MA  i  i  |  >  M;,,i.itni- 

Recamier  is   half  reclining  on   a  sofa.     1860  Pi    , 

The  mind  which  before  was  .  .  half-deified.     1878 
LOCKYKK  live,   but 

half-halv.  ,,  ••t.Catsar 

xxvii.  477  In  C  "\<  WO  Nairn'  -real  man. 

f  cial    comb.  :    half-equitant   a. 


HALF. 

'    OBYOUTF.  :  cf.  demi-cqititant ;  half-high  a.  (see 

1    quot.)  ;     half-imperial    a.,    halt     imperial-folio 

;   half-large  a.,  (a  card    3x2^  inches  (Jacob! 

Printer  s    Vccab.  \  ;     half-saved    a.,    half-wittt  d 

at.  . 

1891    Daily   Nws  18  Nov.   3/1   An  evening  dress  to  he 
by  a  very  young  girl  is  made  '  *half-high '. .  which 
I    means  that   the   bodice  is  to  be  cut  away  to  a  line  mid- 
way between  the  neck  and  bust.     1893  COLUNGWOOD  Life 
Knskin  L  92  Ruskin  made  sketch  after  sketch  on  the  *half- 
imperial  board.     1896  Daily  Xc-.vs  23  Oct.  6,5  He  generally 
completed   a   half-imperial    sketch  ..  in  two   hours.      1834 
•ior-x.  115  He  was  what  is  called  'half-sa\  til. 
Some  of  his  faculties  were  more  than  ordinarily  acute,  but 
the   power  of  self-conduct  was  entirely  wanting   in    him. 
1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  <y  Merck.  I.  iii.  100  He  was  what 
the  villagers  called  'half-saved1  ;  not  absolutely  imbecile. 
II.  In  attributive  relation  to  a  sb. 

Of  these  there  were  already  a  few  instances  in 
OE.  (e.g.  healf inann  *  semivir1,  healf pcirig,  healf- 
trcndel  hemisphere)  ;  their  number  has  been  enor- 
mously increased  in  later  times,  especially  through 
the  practice  of  hyphening  an  adjective  and  substan- 
tive when  these  have  a  special  or  individualized 
application.  These  combinations  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  classes  : 

a.  In   names  of  Coins,    Weights t  Measures  of 
space,    quantity,   time,  etc.,  as   half-barrel,    -hit, 
-cent,  -cooper,  -farthing,  -firkin,  -florin,  -foot,  -hogs- 
head, -inch. -joe,  -mile,  -mutchkin.  -peck,  -pint,  -pipe, 
-pound,  -quarter,  -quartern,  -fierce.     Cf.  DKMI-  7. 
Also    HALF-ANGEL,    -CROWN,    -DOLLAR,    -HOD;, 
-MINTTK,   etc.     These    forms    may   also   be   used 
attrib.  as  in  half-inch  board,  half-mile  race,  half- 
quartern  loaf,  etc. 

1494  Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  23  Preamb.,  Every  barell,  *half 
barrell  and  firkyn.  r  1782  T.  JEFFERSON  Aiiiobiog.  \\'ks. 
1859  I.  App.  173  The  smallest  coin  ..  is  the  *half-bit,  or 
1-20  of  a  dollar,  a  1824  R.  PATTERSON  cited  in  WORCESTER 
1846  for  * Half-cent.  1889  Cent.  Wet., Half-cent,  a  copper 
coin  of  the  United  States,  .weighing  94  grains,  current  from 
1793  to  1857.  1836  \V.  H.  MAXWELL  Caft.  Kinks  II.  i, 
i:\g  off  diurnally  his  *half-cooper  of  port.  1858  SIM- 
MONI>S  Diet.  Trade,  *  Half -far thing,  a  British  copper  coin 
.  .the  number,  .issued  between  1852  and  1854  was  2,621,784. 
c  1440  Jacob's  U'cil  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  129  pe  secunde  *half-fote 
wose  in  coueytise  is  raueyne.  1707  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4 
40  *hnlf  Hogsheads,  of  true  neat  Bourdeaux  Brandy.  1820 
•  HY  Acc,  Arctic  Reg.  II.  194  Defended  by  plates  of 
*half-inch  iron.  1858  GREENER  C,uniifry  53  An  half-inch 
boilerplate.  1777  J.Q.  ADAMS  // "to.  (1854'  IX.  470  Guineas, 
*ha!f  joes,  and  milled  dollars  in  as  high  estimation  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Ccttimit: 
(1603)  86  Distant  from  the  tovvne  some  *halfe  mile.  Mod. 
The  winner  of  the  half-mile  race  in  the  Oxford  University 
Sports.  1816  SCOTT  Antiij.  \,  He  might  have  stayed  to  take 
a  *half-mutchkin  extraordinary  with  his  crony  the  hostler. 
1753  Scots  Mag.  June  310/1  Each,  .received  a  *  half-peck 
loaf.  1611  COTGR.,  Demi'sextier^  the  quarter  of  a  French 
pinte,  and  much  about  our  *halfe  pinte.  1744  BFRKKLEV 
Let.  21  Aug.  Wks.  1871  IV.  agg  Either  in  half-pint  or 
quarter-pint  glasses.  1805  fried.  Jrnl.  XIV.  186  An  old  half- 
pint  bottle.  1552  HI'LOET,  *Halfe  pounde,  se  libra..  Halfe 
pownde  waycht,  Je-w/iw/j.  1535  (  'MVKKLJAI.K.  Xth.  iii.  16  The 
ruler  of  the  *halfe  quarter  of  Bethzur.  \G&$Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2078/4  Lace,  three  half  quarters  broad.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
l\'at(.h  «y  Clockm.  224  Half-quarter  repeaters,  instead  of 
Kivir.g  the  minutes,  strike  one  additional  blow  if  the  half 
quarter  has  passed.  Mod.  Aim.  8  Feb.,  Half-Quarter  Day. 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Tun$t\,  A  *  half-quartern  loaf  and  a  piece 
of  cheese.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xlv.  (1737)  191  A 
*Half-Tierce,  or  Hogshead. 

b.  In  Heraldry  =  DEMI-  B  I,  as  half-belt,  -cheek- 
bit,  -spade,  -spear. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  vii.  44  He  beareth  Gules,  an 
Horse  Bit,  Argent.  Some  do  call  it  . .  an  Half  Cheek-Bit. 
Il'iJ.  viii.  5  He  beareth  Vert,  an  Half  Spade.  1828  l: 
l-'ncycl.  !/,'>:  s.v.  .Sf>ade,  This.. spade  is  borne  in  the  arms 
of  Swettenhftm,  bat  they  appear  as  half-spades.  1889  IM.VIN 
Diet.  Heraldry,  Half-belt  and  four  buckles. 

C.  In  Artillery,  Arms,  denominating  a  piece  of 
half  the  size  of  the  full-sized  piece,  or  a  shortened 
size  of  the  latter,  as  half-armour,  -cannon,  -culverin, 
-faltonel,  -head-piece,  -lance.  Cf.  DEMI-  2-4.  Also 
HALF-PIKK,  -S\VOHD,  etc. 

1874  BOUTELL  Arms  fy  Arm.  x.  188  * Half- Armour,  the 
period  of  the  partial  use  of  armour,  extending  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  i3th  century.  1640  PULLER  Jtistfih's 
Ct'itt  i  Cor.  xi.  30  (1867)  86  Sometimes  He  shooteth  half 
cannon.  1676  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  1116/3  A  Battery  of  12  Half. 
Cannon.  1611  FLORI ••>,  M,  kind  of  halfe  skull, 

1868  K.IKK  C/tas.  Bold  III.  v.  i.  332 
with  a  *half-lance. 

d.  In  Military  tactics,  dress,  etc.,  as  half- 
squadron,  -turn,  -wheel;  half- battery, -company, 
-distance,  -file,  (see  quots.) ;  half-mounting,  the 
underdo  thing  and  minor  articles  of  apparel  belong- 
ing to  a  soldier's  outfit  in  the  i8th  c.  Cf.  DEMI-  6. 
Also  HALF-FACE,  etc. 

1800  ll'ar  Office  Orderq  Apr.  in  Grose  Milit.  Ant  iq. (\fo\\ 

in  l.'t-uof  the  former  articles  of  cloathing,  called  half- 

T  good  shoes  of  the  value  of  five  shil- 

,   :nce  .  a,  h  p;,ir.     1832  KfguL  Imtr.  Cavalry 

'"•  73  The  .  ;  //,,\/.  (jg  The  Base 

Troop  wheels  more  than  a  half-wh-  The  Troops 

wheel  half-left.     1853  STO<  r, /.,  //„//• 

u-s    are    the    same    :i^    subdivisions,    equal    to    two 

stations.     Httty-diftance  is  the   regular  interval   or   «;pace 

'i  troops  drawn  up  in  ranks,  or  standing  in  column. 

.  .Half-jilfs  is  half  the  given  number  of  any  body  of  men 


HALF-. 

drawn  up  two  deep.     1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Ulan. 
(1862)  ii   Right  half  turn.     Front  turn.     Ibid.  30  A  batta- 
lion in  open,  or    half-distance  Column.     Ibid.  134     1 
subdivisions  constitute  a  half-battery. 

e.  In  Fortification^  as  half-bastion,  half-capo- 
nier (Sir  G.  Duckett,  Mil.  Dict.}>  half-sap  :  see 
DEMI-BASTION,  etc. ;  half-merlon,  that  solid  por- 
tion of  a  parapet  which  is  at  the  right  or  left  ex- 
tremity of  a  battery.     Also  HALF-CIRCLE,  -MOON. 

1710  Lend.  Cos,  No.  4721/1  We  shall  be  obliged  to  finish 
it  by  the  h.ilf  Sap. 

f.  \\int.  and  Ship-building',    half-beam   (see 
quot.  1850'  ;  half-board,  an  evolution  by  which 
a  sailing  vessel  is  luffed  up  into  the  wind  with 
everything  shaking,  and  then,  before  she  has  quite 
lost  way,  permitted  to  fall  off  on  the  same  tack  : 
see   BOARD  sb.    15;    half -breadth  (see  quot); 
half-breadth  staff,  a  rod  having  marked  upon  it 
half  the  length  of  each  beam  in  the  ship  (Knight 
Diet.   Aleck.    1875);    half-floor,  -point,   -port, 
-top,   half-watch  tackle   (see   quots.)  ;    -f  half- 
wind,  a  side-wind.     Also  HALF-TIMBER. 

1836  Encycl.  Metrop.  VI.  415  The  *half-beams  are  all  to 
be  of  fir,  c  1850  Rndiin.  Navig,  (Weale)  95  Half-Beams 
are  short  beams  introduced  to  support  the  deck  where  there 
is  no  framing.  1863  LUCE  Seamanship  (ed.  2)  484  In  a 
tideway  the  *haif-board  is  of  great  use.  1769  FALCONER 
< '•/«*' (1789)  D  ij  b,  The  breadth  of  the  ship  at  every 
top-timber  is  limited  by  an  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the 
floor-plane,  called  the  *half-breadth  of  the  top-timbers. 
c  1860  H.  Sri  ART  Seaman's  Catech.  66  The  '  half-floors'. . 
are  pieces  of  timber  placed  between  the  'cross  pieces',  to 
which  they  are  '  coaked  '  and  bolted.  1867  SMYTH  Saifar's 
l{-'j>-<i-/'{\,  *  Half-Point,  a  subdivision  of  the  compass  card, 
equal  to  5  '  37'  of  thecircle.  ("1850  Rttdim.  Navig.  (\Veale) 
122  *  Half-ports,  a  sort  of  shutters  made  of  deal,  and  fitted 
to  the  stops  of  those  ports  which  have  no  hanging  lids. 
(  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  76  The  *half-tops  are 
bolted  to  the  cross  trees,  and  the  sleepers  are  bolted  above 
the  trits->le  trees.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 
317  A  luff  tackle,  or  *  half  watch  tackle,  consists  of  one 
double  and  one  single  block  :  the  fall  is  fixed  to  the  single. 
1611  COTGR.,  Demii'tnt)  a  side-winde,  or  *halfe-winde. 

g.  In  Music,  as  half-cadence,  -close,  an  im- 
perfect cadence  ;  half-de  mi  semiquaver  ;  half- 
rest  (U.S.}>  a  minim  rest ;  half-shift,  -stop  (see 
quots.),  Cf.  DEMI-  B.  9.  Also  HALF-NOTE,  -TONE. 
1880  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mas.  T.,  *  Half -cadence. 
If  the  last  chord  is  the  dominant  and  is  preceded  by  the 
chord  of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half  or  imperfect. 
1867  MAC  i  -\RRKN  Harmony  i.  20  A  *  half  close  is  when  a 
:c  ends  upon  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  regardless  of 
uh;it  harmony  may  precede  it.  1881  Academy  6  Nov.  355 
The  "half  demisemiquaver  is  still  much  used.  1880  STAINER 
&  BARRETT  Diet.  Aftis.  T.,  * Half-shift,  a  position  of  the 
hand  in  violin  playing.  It  lies  between  the  open  position 
and  the  first  shift.  1880  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  (1881) 
146  A  stop  is  a  set  of  pipes  that  run  in  order  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  clavier.  If  this  set.. discon- 
tinues at  any  portion  of  the  keyboard,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
*half  stop.  //'«/.,  Half  Stops,  properly  so  called,  have 
practically  gone  out  of  fashion. 

h.  Applied  to  a  stuff  which  is  half  of  inferior 
material,  as  half-gauze,  -silk,  -worsted,  -yam. 


,i 


1796  MORSE  Anier.  Gcog.  II.  217  No  fewer  than  443  silk- 
looms,  149  of  half-silks.  1594  BLCNDKVIL  Exerc.  v.  iii. 
(ed.  7)  533  Worsteds,  and  *halfe  Worsteds. 

i.  In  Games,  as  half-back  (Football),  a  position 
immediately  behind  the  '  forwards  ' ;  a  player  in 
this  position  ;  half-ball  (Billiards^  :  see  quot. 
1850  ;  half-hit  (Cricket),  a  mistimed  hit  that  sends 
the  ball  into  the  air ;  half- volley  ( Cricket,  Foot- 
ball, etc.),  a  ball  which  pitches  so  that  it  can  be 
hit  or  kicked  as  soon  as  it  rises  from  the  ground  ; 
hence  half-volleying  vbl.  sb.  Also  HALF-BOWL,  etc. 

1882  Standard  20  Nov.  2/8  The  "half-backs. .effectually 

•i.l  the  threatened  danger.     1887  SHEARMAN  Athletics 

<y  Football  iliadni.  Libr.)  346  A  good  half-back  must  be  a 

versatile  player.    1850  Helm's  Hami-bk.  Games  524  A  "half 

ball,  or  a  contact  in  which  the  half  of  one  ball  is  covered 

by  half  of  the  other,  produces  in  each  an  equal  motion,  both 

with    regard    to  direction,  strength,    and   velocity.      1888 

15  Sept.  3/5  Caught  at  extra  mid-off  fmm  a 

hit.      c  1880  A  correspondent  says  :    A  *half-volley  at 

:    is  a  l>:ill  bowled  up  so  as  to  pitch  just  about  the 

point  at  which  UK:  batsman  has  a  good  reach.     1891  W.  G. 

O.'V/-,Y  viii.  233  Occasionally  you  may  get  a  half- 

|  .in  the  pads.     1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  lirit.  Sports  III.  I. 

v.  ;;  4.  691  *Half-volleymg  consists  in  playing  the  ball  when 

to  the  ground,  immediately  after  it  has  been  dropped. 

j.   In  Bookbinding,  '  half  signifies  that  only  the 

back  and  corners  of  the  binding  consist  of  the 

material  specified  ;  e.g.  half-calf,  half-russia. 

1844  Catal.  Messrs.  C.  Knight  r,  Co.  8  Half  Morocco  or 
Russia.  1872  ().  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Brealtf.-t.  viii.  (1885) 
192  None  of  your  'half-calf  economies  in  that  volume  ! 
Mod.  Bookseller's  Catal.,  Original  half  sheep. 

k.  In  names  of  animals,  as  HALF-APE,  HALF- 
ASS,  HALF-SNIPE,  etc. 

1.  Applied  to  various  articles  and  structures  of 
about  half  the  usual  or  full  size  or  length,  as  half- 
fast,  -door,  -frame,  -furnace,  -gaiter,  -gown,  -hatch, 
f  -head  bedstead,  -hessian,  -hose,    -jar,   ^-kirtle, 
-sleeve,  -stocking,  -tester,  -tub,  -veil,  -wicket.     Cf. 
I'KMI-  1:.  ii.     Also  HALF-BOOT,  etc. 
1888  JACOB)  Printer's  I've.,  *  Half  cases,  small  cases  used 
VOL.  V. 
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for  jobbing  purposes.  1740  DVCHF.  &  PARDON,  Has/:,  a  small 
iron  or  brass  fastening  to  a  hatch  or  "half-door.  1844 
Iliriti  NS  Mart.  Clm-.  iii,  Tlii-  h:ilf-door  of  the  bar.  1888 
JACOBI  l'rin:er\  \',>L..  !  '  alj  frames,  small  composing 
frames  made  to  hold  one  pair  of  cases  only.  1775  !-. 

•x  in  /furor's  Mm;.  Sept.  (1885)  ?4<5  i  Black  half- 
gaiters.  1552  HI-LOET,  '  Halft:  g.iwm-, '  /;, •initffiuiH.  1886 
WM.I.IS  S:  CLARK  Comtridgt  I.  88  A  'half-hatch  door. 
1598  1m:  King's  Coll.  ibid.  III.  325  Item  a  "halfe  head 
bedsteade  of  ualnuttree.  1837  LYTTON  !•'..  Maltrni'.  76  A 
pair  of  'half-hessians  completed  his  costume.  1851  Catal. 
Gt.  E.rhil>.  588  Lambs-wool  and  Cashmere  hose  and  ''half- 
hose.  1597  SIIAKS.  2  //<•«.  II',  v.  iv.  24  If  you  be  not 

il,  He  forsweare  *halfe  Kirlles.  1689  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2477^4  A  sad  coloured  Cloth  Coat,  with. .blue  vhalf  Sleeves. 
1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Se-.'.  l.nte  l'i>y.  I.  (1711)  104 
Some  wear  "Half-Stockings.  1736  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round 
II  (>rld  (1757)  206  The  old  stratagem,  .of  turning  a  light 
adrift,  in  a  'half  tub.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  A/I-:  Mr.  l.edbnry 
(1856)  I.  viii.  6oThe..'half-wicket  that  closed  the  entrance. 
m.  In  various  connexions  :  as  lialj -barbarian, 
-battle,  -belief,  -believer,  -Christian,  -conformity, 
-defence,  -defender,  -honesty,  -knowledge,  -look, 
-principle,  -quotation,  -reason,  -reasoning, -repent- 
ance, -servant,  -service,  -sleep,  -view,  -whisper. 
(In  most  of  these  half-  has  an  adverbial  force.) 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  9  To  speak  as  half. 
defenders  of  the  faults.  Ibid.  v.  Ixxxi.  §  4  They  judge 
conclusions  by  demi-premises  and  half-principles.  1690 
LOCKE  Govt.  i.  ii.  (Rtldg.)  6  It  is  no  injury  to  call  an  half- 
quotation  an  half-reason.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  M.  viii.  276 

iews,  which  shew  but  Part  of  an  Object.  1768  Bos- 
WELL  Corsica  ii.  (ed.  2)  120  A  parcel  of  half-barbarians. 
1768-74  TITKER  Lt.  .\'at.  (1852)  II.  367  A  kind  of  half. 
reasoning,  that  suffices  to  raise  difficulties  but  not  pursue 
them  to  an  issue.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit,  (ed.  4)  237 
A  kind  of  stupefied  half-sleep.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  1 1.  viii.  57  To  admit  of  no  half-conformity  in  religion. 
1840  CARLYLE/rfrwYiv.  219  Richter  says  of  Luther's  words, 
'  his  words  are  half-battles  '.  1860  PusBY  Min.  Profit.  2 
The  character  of  Jehu  and  his  half-belief.  Ibid.  188  A  half- 
repentance  is  no  repentance.  Ibid.  199  Another  instance  of 
this  half-service.  1865  —  Tnttji  En£.  Cfi.  3  Unbelievers, 
or  half-believers.  1866  G.  MACIDONAI  u  Ann.  (J.  AV/i,'/'/'- 
xxxii,  A  voice  said  brokenly  in  a  half- whisper.  1870  LOWELL 
Stitdy^  U'ind.  349  That  half-knowledge  which  is  more 
mischievous  in  an  enditor  than  down-right  ignorance. 

H.  In  specific  combinations :  "f  half-almond 
stitch;  half-arm,  half  arm's  length;  half-barrel 
a.,  semicylindrical  (vaulting)  ;  half-bend,  a  half 
fillet  for  the  head;  half-bent,  d)  the  condition 
of  being  half-bent ;  (b)  the  catch  by  which  the 
hammer  of  a  gun  is  placed  at  half-cock ;  •)•  half- 
bloom,  the  round  mass  of  iron  taken  from 
the  puddling  furnace,  which  was  hammered  and 
shingled  into  a  '  bloom ' ;  half-boarder,  one  who 
has  half  his  board,  a  day-boarder ;  half-box,  a  box 
open  at  one  side ;  half-braid  (see  quot.) ;  half- 
bull,  a  pontifical  letter  issued  by  a  new  pope  be- 
fore his  coronation,  so  called  because  the  Intlla  is 
impressed  with  only  one  side  of  the  seal,  that  repre- 
senting the  apostles  (Giry)  ;  half-catch,  half- 
chronometer  (see  quots.) ;  half-class,  a  class  that 
is  half  one  and  half  another  ;  half-column,  a 
column  or  pilaster  half  projecting  from  a  flat  sur- 
face ;  half-communion,  communion  in  one  kind, 
as  practised  in  the  R.  C.Ch. ;  f  half-compass,  hemi- 
sphere :  see  COMPASS  sb.  5  b  ;  h  alf-course,  half- 
coward  (see  quots.) ;  half-dike,  a  sunk  fence  ; 
half-flat,  t  (a)  one  of  the  shapes  into  which  a 
'bloom'  of  iron  was  worked  ;  (/>)  half  of  a  FLAT 
(sb.-)  or  entire  storey  of  a  house ;  half-hatchet, 
'  a  hatchet  with  one  straight  line,  all  the  projection 
of  the  bit  being  on  the  side  towards  the  hand ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  half-header,  a  half- 
brick  used  to  close  the  work  at  the  end  of  a  course ; 
half-house, a  shed  open  at  the  side;  a  hovel;  half- 
hunt  (Bell-ringing)  :  see  HUNT  ;  t  half-labour, 
half-margin  (see  quots.) ;  half-mask,  a  mask 
covering  part  of  the  face,  such  as  is  woni  with 
a  DOMINO  ;  fhalf-member,  a  semicolon ;  half- 
plate,  half-press  jsee  quots.)  ;  half-principal 
(Carpentry  ,  'a  rafter  which  does  not  extend 
to  the  crown  of  the  roof  (Knight  Diet.  IMech. 
1875);  half-pull  (Bell-ringing):  see  quot.; 
half-relief  =  demi-relief  (see  DEMI-  12)  ;  half- 
royal,  a  kind  of  millboard  or  pasteboard ;  half- 
shade  (Painting),  a  shade  of  half  the  extreme 
depth;  half-sheet  (Printing'',  the  off-cut  portion 
of  a  duodecimo  (Knight,  1875);  half-shoe,  see 
quot. ;  also  a  shoe  on  one  side  only  of  a  horse's  foot ; 
half-sole,  that  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  extends  forward  from  the  shank  to  the 
toe  ;  hence  half-sole  v. ;  half-space  =  HALF- 
PACE  2;  t  half-sphere,  hemisphere;  t  half-square 
(see  quot.  1674)  '•  half-stitch,  a  loose  open  stitch 
in  braid  work  or  pillow-lace  making  (Caulfeild 
Diet.  Needlewk.  259) ;  half-storey,  an  upper  storey 
half  the  height  of  which  is  in  the  walls  and  half  in 
the  roof;  half-stuff  (Paper-making,  partly  [ire- 
pared  pulp;  half-swing  plough  (see  quot.  l ; 
half-text,  a  size  of  handwriting  half  the  size  of 
'text'  or  large  hand;  half-throw,  -travel,  half 
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the  full  movement  of  a  piston,  valve,  etc. ;  half- 
tint  see  quot.  1^51);  half-title,  the  short  title 
of  a  book  often  placed  in  front  of  the  full  title ; 
half-tongue  (Law),  a  jury  of  which  one  half  were 
foreigners,  formerly  allowed  to  a  foreigner  tried  on 
a  criminal  charge  ;  half-trap,  a  semicircular  de- 
pression in  a  sewer  pipe  ;  •)•  half-vowel,  a  semi- 
vowel ;  f  half-vowelish  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
semivowel;  half-water  =  HALF-TIDE;  half-world, 
hemisphere ;  the  demi-monde. 

1611  FLORIO,  Mezzo-mamloli',  Seamstcrs  call  it  the  "halfe- 
almond  stitch.  1812  Sporting  Ma.?.  XXXIX.  18  Each 
fought  at  *half-arm  for  superiority.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT 
Lect.  Archit.  I.  56  The  abandonment  of  the  "half-barrel 
vaulting  of  the  aisles.  1834  PLANCH£  Brit.  Costume 
48  Canute's  queen  wears.,  either  the  diadem  or  the  *half- 
bend.  1774  GOLDSM.  Grecian  Hist.  II.  n  With  one  leg 
put  forward,  and  the  knee  upon  the  *half-bent.  1881 
C.KI -KNI-U  The  G-un  259  A  half-bent  in  the  tumbler  tliat 
prevents  the  hammer  being  accidentally  pushed  down. 
1678  /*////.  Trans.  XII.  934  The  Metal  runs  together  into  a 
round  Mass  or  Lump,  which  they  call  a  *Half-BIoom. 
1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  36  F  8  They  [birds]  ..  may  be 
taken  as  *Half- Boarders.  1836  E.  HOWARD  7v'.  R  refer  xiii, 
The  half-boarders  whispered  their  fears  to  the  ushers.  1885 
C.  T.  DAVIS  Mamtf.  Leather  479  The  support  is  pro- 
vided with  two  *half-boxes.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD 
Diet.  Needlework  42  ^Hal/^  or  Shading,  or  Laee  Braid, 
the  passement  is  pricked,  as  in  cloth  braid,  and  twelve  pairs 
of  bobbins  put  on.  1890  Daily  -Vt*7cj  28  Aug.  6/4  What  is 
called  the  '  *half-catch '  system — i.  e. ,  the  owner  of  the  boat 
(who  is  usually  a  fisherman)  provides  the  fishing  gear,  and 
receives  in  return  half  of  the  total  catch  offish.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  Watch  ty  Cloekm.  ii5*Half  Chronometer. .origin- 
ally used  to  denote  watches  having  an  escapement  com- 
pounded of  the  lever  and  chronometer,  appears  now  to  be 
applied  to  fine  lever  watches  which  have  been  adjusted  for 
temperature.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Wliiteboy  ix.  76  There 
was  nothing  ..  to  distinguish  L.  M.  from  the  *half  class - 
neither  gentleman  nor  farmer.  1726  LKONI  A  Ibertis  A  rcint., 
Life  4  Four  *half  Columns  of  the  composite  order.  1687 
Reflect.  Hawk  ff  Panther?!  The  "v  Half-Communion  is  no 
older,  than  the  time  of  Acquinas.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornny 
vi.  72  The  daysun.  .which  inlighteueth  not  onely  the  >lialfe 
compasse  whereon  he  shineth,  but  also  euen  a  part  of  that 
which  seeth  him  not.  1883  GKKSLKY  Gloss.  L'oal  Mining, 
'Half-course,  half  on  the  level  and  half  on  the  dip.  1861 
Jrnl.  R.  Agrie.  Sec.  XXII.  i.  41  Unless  the  whole  even- 
ing's milk  is  skimmed  and  added  to  the  whole  new  morning's 
milk — in  which  case  the  cheese  made  is  '  *half-coward  ' — 
the  produce,  whether  single  or  double,  is  said  to  be  whole- 
milk  cheese.  1805  FORSVTH  /ieanties  Sce>tl.  V.  421  Ditches, 
hedges,  and  "half-dikes  or  sunk  fences.  1795  Ktptrt,  Arts 
in  J.  Holland  I\Iatutf.  Afc'taf  (1831)  I.  124  Anconies,  bars, 
'half  rials.  1889  MASSON  in  De  Qnincey's  Wks.  I.  Gen. 
Pref.  16  A  half-flat  set  of  apartments  on  the  second  floor 
uf.  .a  house  of  six  such  half-flats  in  all,  accessible  by  a  com- 
mon stair.  1737  BRACKEN  Furriery  Intpr.  (1756)  I.  342  A 
Hovel  or  'half  House  for  them  to  run  into.  1895  R.  RU- 
LING in  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Oct.  3/1  When  they  were  tired 
Kotuko  would  make  what  the  hunters  call  a  'half-house'. 
1805  FORSYTH  J'taaHex  Seotl.  II.  443  The  rent  was  fre- 
quently paid  in  kind,  or  in  what  was  called  *  half -labour.. . 
One-half  of  the  crop  went  to  the  landlord.  1851  Ord.  if- 
Regnl.  R.  Engineers  iii.  13  The  Paper  must  be  folded  in 
the  centre,  lengthways,  by  which  it  will  be  divided,  equally, 
into  what  is  technically  termed  *half-margin.  Ibid.,  All 
Official  Letters  for  the  Inspector-General  are  ..to  be 
written  on  half  margin.  1762  LOWTH  Introd.  fc'i£.  Gram. 
(1838)  195  The  Semicolon,  or  *Half-member,  is  a  less  construc- 
tive part,  or  subdivision,  of  a  sentence  or  member.  1884  F.  J. 
BRITTEN  M'atch  $  Cloekm.  116  [A]  'Half  plate  ..  [is]  a 
watch  in  which  the  top  pivot  of  the  fourth  wheel  pinion  is 
carried  inll  cock  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  larger  balance. 
1888  JACOBI  Printer's  Voc.,  Half  plate  fafer,  machine  made 
paper  of  fine  and  soft  texture  used  for  woodcuts.  1883 
PKRCY  SMITH  Gloss.  Terms,  * Half-press,  the  work  done  by- 
one  man  at  a  printing-press.  1684  R.  H.  Sehool  l\eereat. 
90  Ringing  at  *Half-pulIs  is  now  the  modern  general  Prac- 
tice :  that  is,  when  one  Change  is  made  at  Fore-stroke, 
another  at  Back-stroke,  etc.  1872  EI.I.ACOMIIE  Ch.  Bf/ts 
Dtr.'oniii.  36  What  the  trade  would  probably  consider  a  'pull' 
is,  in  ringing,  termed  only  a  half-pull.  1874  R.  TVRWHITT 
,S7,-,  t,  h.Club  240 Paint  the  'half-shades  in  first.  1552  HLLOET, 
'Halfe  shoes  beynge of  suche  fashion,  that  aboue  they  couer 
but  the  toes.  1861  F.  W.  ROBINSON  No  Church  ii.  1 .  71  Two 
days  at  Penberriogto  rest  his  ankle  and  get  his  boots  'half- 
soled.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  I'ract.  ttuild.  439  The  floor  be- 
tween the  two  flights  is  termed  a  "half-space  or  resting-place. 
1611  B.  JONSON  Cataline  I.  i,  Let  . .  day,  At  shewing  but 
thy  head  forth,  start  away  From  this  'half-sphere.  1662 
PEPYS  Diary  18  Aug.,  The  whole  niystery  of  off  [half! 
square,  wherein  the  King  is  abused  in  the  timber  which  he 
buys.  1674  LEVBOURN  Cemfl.  Sum.  345  Most  Artificers 
when  they  meet  with  Squared  Timber,  whose  breadth  and 
depth  are  unequal  . .  usually  add  the  breadth  and  depth 
together,  and  take  the  half  for  a  Mean  Square,  and  W 
proceed  ..  If  the  difference  be  great,  the  Error  is  very 
obnoxious  either  to  Buyer  or  Seller.  1618  in  Willis  &  Clark 
Cambridge  a886)  I.  206  The  *haUe  storie  to  be  eight  foote 
and  a  haffe.  1886  It'id.  II.  7i7  The  dormer-gablets  of  the 
half-storey.  1766  C.  LEADBETTER  Royal  Ganger  n.  xiv. 
led  6)  370  In  these  Mortars  the  Kags  are  beaten  into  what 
is  called  'Half-stuff.  1836  Encyel.  Melrop.  VII.  704  A 
mill  in  which  the  rass  are  ground  to  a  coarse  iin|.- 
pulp,  called  half  stuff.  1875  Sussex  Glass.,  ' 
Plough,  a  plough  in  which  tin-  mould-board  IS  a  tixlure. 
1845  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  1.322  Writing  in  half  te: 
ruled  paper.  1812  Examiner  25  May  328/1  The  brilliant 
li-hts  relieving  from  a  large  proportion  of  'half  tints.  1851 
1'lict.  Arcliit.,  Half -tint,  . .  in  a  monochrome,  it  , 
all  gradations  between  positive  white  and  black.  1879 
i  i  New  Shaks.  Sac.  Rep.  8  The  notes  on  the  back 
of  the  'half-title  of  the  Part.  1494  Act  n  Hen.  I  II,  < 
All  Attaints  ..  upon  any  Ki-o-rd,  wherein  the  Inal 
enquest  was  by  *h:ilfe  tongue.  1577  1!.  ' 
llnsl'  I  (1586)  ii  Varro  devideth  hi 
into  .  vowels  . .  »halfe  von  els  and  mutes.  a  1637  Ii. 
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Ha-lf-bapti'ze,  v.  trans.  To  baptize  privately 
or  without  full  rites,  as  a  child  in  danger  of  death. 


(oxsox  Rag.  Gram,  iv,  I,  is  a  letter  'half-vowelish.     1883 

.- , 

1836  1)7  ii.  He  got  out  of"bed  ..to  half- 

ts38     q, 

,866  H  I.  l-i/c  xvii.  -.-  .  :i  Th(.  child  th;i,  was  half-bapti/ed.  ( Ilivcr  'I 


IOW    nwnr.bu*    •   i  •    •••j*   — -  —  • 

world.      »Wl  Daily  Tel.  3  Feb.,   1  he  O 
the  '  half-world '. 

Ill    Pmrmsynthetic,  as  kalf-Uatgua 

sighted  (hence   half- sigh  teili: 

',  etc. 

1596  R.   UIN-CHE]   Dulla  (iS?;)  48    Halfe. leg'd  IV 
curio;  '^  loopes   of  1615   *'• 

1651 

\.m's  Lift  $  Dtath  7  In  tl,  y  wink  and 

are  but  half-sighted.     1762  >  11.662 

placed.. coder  (he  Hemiptera  or 

half  winged.     1833  Ilni.-.iMV.  I'aulinf  1^7  Like  things  half- 
lived,  catching  and  giving  life.     1863  HAIVTH' 
Homt   378     I  half-sightedncss.      1865   TYLOR 

Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  76  HalManguaged  men. 

II  Haifa  Also   alfa,  alpha,   halfeh, 

hulfa.     [Arab,  iilla.  halfah,  or  'Ulo.  halfa.~\     The 
i  African  name  of  species  of  Esparto  grass 
(Slt'pa  tenacissima,  S.  arenaria)  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  etc. 

1857  SIR  W.    HooKtR  Keft.  I'ef.  f>v,/.  Algeria,  Paris 

Exkit-.  39  Haifa  or  Alfa. .the  Moorish  names  for  certain 

irong  and  tenacious  fibres.     1876 

XV.   I.  SKAI     -  ' Ifha  Algeria  30  Alpha  or  hulfa 

..heir  ,>us  areas,  -described  by  French  writers 

rt  d~  Alpha.     1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  L'f  Nile  viii.  ai6 
i  jwn-.with  coarse  halfeh  i;: 

Half-a-crown,  Half-a-dozen,  Half-an- 
hour,  etc. :  see  HALF-CHOWS,  -IXWEN,  -HOUK,  and 
I  IAI.K  a  i  C. 

Half-and-half,  phrase. 

1.  A  mixture  of  txvo  malt  liquors,  esp.  of  ale  and 
porter. 

1756  Gtntl.  Mag.  299  They  had  at  that  house  5  or  6  pints 
of  half  and  half,  a  1830  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  14  And, 
o'er  a  pint  of  half-and-half,  Compose  poor  Arthur's  epitaph. 
1880  1 '  :.  x.v,  Our  tipple  is  half-and-half. 

2.  Something   that  is   half  one  thing  and  half 
another,  or  half  this  and  half  that. 

t  1814  COLERIDGE  Notes  \  Led.  (1874)264  That  finer  shade 

of  feeling,  the  half-and-half.     1840  Hoon  Kilmanse^g,  Her 

>f  xiii.  All   sterling  metal, — not  half-and-half. 

1890  Re-.'inv  of  Rft'ifivs    II.  357^  It  is  not  all  humbug. 

Agreed,  agreed  '     It  is  probably  a  case  of  half-and-half. 

3.  attril'.  or  adj.  That  is  half  one  thing  and  half 
another;  half  the  thing  in  question,  and  half  not: 
often  merely  an  emphatic  expression  for  half. 

Half-and-half  jury:  a  jury  chosen  half  from  one  class, 
half  from  another. 

1796  Bi-RNEV  Mem.  Metastatio  I.  118  A  half-and-half 
pleasantry,  peculiar  to  our  author.  1810  BFNTHAM  Packing 
(1821)221  A  half  and  half  jury.  1846  J.  W.  CROKER  in 
Crcker  P.  6  Jan.,  What  is  to  become  of  your  half-and-half 
administration?  1870  TMORSBURV  Tour  Eng.  II.  xxiv.  163 
Cromwell,  .hated  all  half-and-half  measures.  1894  U'csttn. 
Gaz.  23  July  4/3  Trimmers  and  half-and-half  people. 

4.  as  adv.  In  two  equal  parts ;  in  equal  propor- 
tions ;  half . . .  and  half  not. 

1818  MOORE  Mem.  (18531  H.  136,  I  go  half  and  half  with 
the  Longmans.  i8«7  SCOTT  Diary  22  July  in  Lockltart,  Am 
I  sotry  for  this  truce  or  not  ?    Half  and  half.     1837  \V 
w  RICH  r  tr.  A  ristofhancs  1. 59  The  cup  That  half-and-half  so 
eminingly  was  mixed. 

5.  In  a  half-intoxicated  state. 

1715  RAMSAY  Christis  Kirkc  Gr.  n.  viii,  The  manly  miller, 
half  and  half,  Came  out  to  shawguid  will.  1848  DUN 

•f  I.oml.  (1 a. ),  Half  and  over,  tipsy. 

IlenceHalf-and-ha-lfed  -hilt  ,pa.ppl(.\  Half- 
and-ha  Ifer  ;  Half-and-ha  Iflsm. 

1831  Examiner  503/2  Toryism  is  hateful,  but  he  more 
hated  half  and  half-ism.  1861  /Y///o  16  Oct.,  Hic;h  bushy 
hedge-rows — thorn  half-and-halfed  with  ash  and  other 
hedge-row  trees.  1896  Daily  .V,-.-ej  21  Feb.  6/6  You  are 
not  an  out-and-out  Liberal  ? .  .a  half  and  halfer  ? 

t  Half-angel.  Obs.  An  English  gold  coin, 
worth  at  different  dates,  from  31.  ()J.  to  5.1. ;  issued 
from  Henry  VII  to  James  I. 

1503-4  .l./r, //••*.  /"//,  c.  5  Thangell  and  half  Angel! .. 
shall  go  and  be  curraunt  in  payment  through  all  :! 
Realm.-.      1542    !!•,., KM.  Introtl.   h'noial.  i.  (1870)  I. 
olde  :,d  the  halfe  aungels,  is  fyrre  golde. 

Ha-lf-ape.     A  lemur. 

1883  Cautui  .\'at.  His!.  I.  5  The  little  marmosets  ..  and, 
linked  on  t  )  these,  the  Half  Apes  or  Lemurs. 
t  Half-ass.   '/.     [tr.  Or.  ^icrus.]     A  mule. 
'587  iy  xxvi.  414  A  Halfcasse  of  Persia 

,::id  make  vs  his  thralles. 

Half-baked  .  a. 

1.  ///.  See  II  U.K  adv.  and  li.xKEn;  hence,  under- 
done, not  thorough,  not  earnest ;  raw,  crude,  ill- 

•!;  half-finished,  incomplete,  rude. 
i*»>  ^  I'opelings, 

and!  • ,.  «i6*8Pni  f./fis 

re  cither  done  withoute  hcate,  or 
••'-'••  aft  .\.\\i,  II 

lump 
-.  • 

politicians  try  so  hard  to 
tern. 
2    Deficient  in  intellect ;  silly,  hnlf  xvitte<l.  dial. 

1855    KIXW.IM-  ll'.lt:::   //„  I  iii.  H  1  ),     \ 

ii 
baked'. 


old  to-day.  1875  .T;,M.-.rCA-.«.  s.v..  If 'you  please, 

So  Half-baptized  fpl.a.,  baptized  privately  or 
without  full  rites  ;  hence,  semi-barbarous,  (dial.) 
deficient  in  intelligence. 

1705  Som  MI  v  Jean  of  Arc  \\.  Wks.  (1853)  16  Irish  Kerns, 
hed,  half-human,  half-baptized.  OnStaax 
•.Mst  have  been  half-baptized  to  water  those 
:!ie  sun  was  full  on  them. 

Half -beak.     A    lish    of   the    genus   Hemi- 

rhamphns,  having  the  loxver  jaw  long  and  ensiform, 
and  the  upper  short. 

1880  Gi-xTiiF.x  Fishes  621  The  '  Half-beaks'  are  common 
between  and  near  the  tropics. 

Ha'lf-bi'nding.  [Cf.  HALF-BOI-ND.]  A  style 
of  binding  of  honks  in  which  the  back  and  comers 
are  of  leather,  the  sides  being  of  cloth  or  paper. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1879  CassflFs  Tcclin.  Eanc.  IV.  87. 
1881  A.  LAM;  Library  67  In  half-bindings  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  collector's  taste. 

Ha-lf-bird.     .Sevquot.) 

1893  Xi'Aui:;  /V,  t.  Hints  404  Half-l'ird,  a  common 
fowler's  name  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  Duck,  especially  the 

tHa'lf-block,  sb.  Otis.  Naut.  A  block  of 
which  one  side  is  formed  by  a  cheek-piece  fastened 
loan  object  that  forms  the  other  side ;  =CHKKK- 
BLOCK. 

1794  KifS'"S  't  Seamanship  I.  155  Cheek -blocks,  or  half- 
blocks,  are  made  of  elm  plank. 

Ha'lf-block.  v .   =  BLOCK  v.  8. 

1884  If  ham  Daily  Past  23  Feb.  3/4  Hatters.— Wanted, 
-tant.  .able  to  half-block. 

Ha-lf-blood. 

1.  The  relation  betxveen  persons  having  only  one 
parent  in  common. 

1553  L,-tt.  Patent  Ban*.  I'f,  16  June  in  Chron.  Q.  Jane 
etc.  (1850)  93  For  that  the  said  lady  Mary  and  Lady  L'li/a- 
beth  be  unto  us  but  of  the  halfe  bloud.  1641  FULLFR  Holy 
>f  PrK/.  St.  ii.  xx.  129  What,  is  a  brother  by  the  half  bloud 
no  kinne  ?  1767  RLACKSTOM:  Comtn.  II.  xiv.  227  He  is  only 
his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for  that  reason  they  shall 
never  inherit  to  each  other.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy. 
I'k.  I'mf.  La:u  x.  64  The  brother  of  the  half-blood,  on  the 
part  of  the  father,  will  inherit  next  after  the  sisters  of  the 
whole  blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  their  issue. 

atlrib.  1882  A.  MACFARLAXE  Consangiiin.  17  Aunt,  half- 
blood  . .  Brother,  half-blood. 

2.  A  person  or  group  of  persons  related  in  this  way. 
1848  WHARTOX  Lam  Lex.,  Half-blood,  one  not  born  of 

the  same  father  and  mother.  1876  DIOBY  Real  Prop.  x. 
§  2  (i).  388  By  the  change  effected  by  the  Inheritance  Act, 
the  half-blood,  if  descended  from  a  common  male  ancestor, 
is  to  take  next  after  any  relation  in  the  same  degree  of  the 
whole  blood. 

3.  One  whose  descent  is  only  half  derived  from 
the  blood  of  a  particular  race  ;  a  half-breed. 

18*6  H.  N.  COLERIDGK  ll'i-st  Imiies  147  That  rich  oriental 
olive  which  distinguishes  the  haughty  offspring  of  the  half 
blood  of  French  or  Spaniards. 

Hence  Half-blooded  a.,  born  of  different  races; 
spec,  of  superior  blood  or  race  by  one  parent  only. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lcay  v.  iii.  So  All'.  The  let  alone  lies  not  in 
your  good  will.  Bast.  Nor  in  thine  Lord.  Alb.  Halfe- 
blooded  fellow,  yes.  1825  I.  Ni  AL  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  375 
A  half-blooded  Indian,  of  trie  great  Mohawk  breed. 

Ha'lf-boot.  [HALF- 11.1.]  A  boot  reaching  half- 
xvay  to  the  knee,  or  considerably  above  the  ankle. 

1787  CO\\TER  Let.  19  Dec.,  She  had  half.lmuis,  and  laughed 
at  ner  own  figure.  1800  Sporting  Ma^.  XV.  49  Half-boots 
ami  uilded  spurs  were  a  long  time  used  in  common  visits. 
1801  MAK.  KH<;K\VORTH  AiY/m/rt  (1833)  II.  xix.  26  Persuaded 
.  -to  lay  aside  her  half  boots,  and  to  equip  herself  in  men's 
whole  boots.  1804  JANK  ArsTF:\T  Ffo/MKr (i 879)  340  Nothing 
sets  off  a  neat  ankle  more  than  a  half-boot.  1893  Ora.le 
Encycl.  I.  587/2  The  name  Caligula. .  from  his  wearing  the 
Caligae,  or  half-boots  of  the  common  soM 

Ha  If -bound,  ppl.a.  Of  a  book:  Having  a 
leather  back  and  comers,  with  cloth  or  paper  sides  : 
cf.  half -bin.-. 

1775  SHERIDAN  AVrvi/s  I.  ii,  They  were  half-liound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers  !  1863  Bookseller's  Catal.,  Half  bound 

1  f   the  book  is 

i  -lead  of  'whole-bound1,  the  leather  is 
limited  to  a  -trip  al  the  back  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
back  to  each  side,  and  to  the  corners. 

t  Half-bowl.  Obs.  A  game  played  xx-ith  a 
hemisphere  of  wood  and  fifteen  small  pins  of 
a  conical  form. 

1477^8  Act   17  Edw.  IV,  c.  3  (1763)    Diverse 

.  Jeuez  appelles  cloish,  kayles,  half-bowle,  handyn 

lite.       1541    .  lit   ;,  ,  ,  !.       1801 

'forts  A>  I'ast.  m.vu.  §  12.  (1810)  241  Half-bowl  is 

I  day  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is  commonly 

1  r.illy-polly. 

Ha'lf-bred,  n.  (••'>-,     [See  IJIIKKD  v.,  BKF.JI.] 

1.  Of  mixed  breed;  born  of  parents  of  superior 
and  inferior  strain  ;  mongrel.  Alsoyfy. 

1701  ROWE  Auto.  Sttf-iirM.  ix-.  iii.  2-..-2  Half-bred  and  of 
the  Mungrel  Strain  >  1810  .S/or//- 

43  One  stallion,  and  46  half-bred  mar.;-.     1864  Daily  Tel. 

'r2.  In  acquainted  with  the  rnle>  of  good 

breeding  ;  under-bred.   Obs. 
"  '73»    '  half  bred 


HALF-CIRCLE. 

man  is  conceited  in  his  address,  and  troublesome  in  his  con- 
versation. 

B.  sh.     A  half-bred  horse,  pigeon,  etc. 
1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  «i  Paddock  x.  171  The  best  express 
earners  [pigeons]  are  half-brcds,  between  an  Antwerp  and 
a  dragon.   "1894  ('•.  ARMII.XGE  Horse  iv.  47  The  half-bred  is 
going,  .at  the  top  of  his  pace. 

Half-breed  ha'f,bnd).  [See  BREED  s6.,  and 
cf.  HALF-CASTE.] 

f  1.  A  mixed  breed  or  race,  sprung  from  parents 
of  txvo  races.  Obs. 

'775  I*01"  1KS  II"1-  Florida  82  Before  the  English  traders 
came  among  them,  there  were  scarcely  any  half  breed,  but 
now  they  abound  among  the  younger  sort. 

2.  One  who  is  sprung  from  parents  or  ancestors 
of  different  races  ;  esp.,  in  U.  S.,  applied  to  the  off- 
spring of  -whites  or  negroes  and  American  Indians. 

1791  \V.  BAIITKAM  Carolina  440  His  mother  being  a 
Cbaetaw  slave,  and  his  father  a  half  breed,  betwixt  a  Creek 
and  white  man.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  in.  App.  (1810) 
33  A  few  civilized  Indians  and  half  breeds.  1860  FsOUDI 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  415  The  laws  which  interfered  with  the 
marriages  of  English  and  Irish,  and  forbade  the  inheritance 
of  half-breeds,  xvere  relaxed  or  abolished. 

3.  In  U.S. politics,  a  name  applied  in  derision  to 
certain   Republicans  of  Nexv  York  who   in   i88j 
wavered  in  their  party  allegiance. 

1881  Daily  AVms  7  Dec.  4/8  A  Cabinet  of  '  Half-breeds', 
as  the  party  of  Civil  Service  reform  are  called.  1888  BRVCE 
Amer.Comtmv.  II.  II.  xlvi.  203  The  'Stalwart'  and  'Half- 
breed  '  sections  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  same  State. . 
were  mere  factions.. without  distinctive  principles. 

4.  attrib.  (from  I.) 

1837  HT.  MARTINF.AU  Soc.  Amcr.  II.  12  Half-breed  boys 
xvere  paddling  about  in  their  little  canoes.  1859  THACKERAV 
Virgin.  Ii,  A  half-breed  woman  in  the  fort. 

Half-brother.  [In  ME.  from  c  1300 ;  cf.  Ger. 
hall'bntder,  ON.  halfbraftir^  A  brother  by  one 
parent  only,  a  brother  of  the  half-blood. 

c  1330  R.  BMUNHB  Chron.  (1810)  121  Roberd  went  hir 
with,  Malde's  half  brober.  (-1475  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
690 '13  Hie  germanus,  a  halfebrodyre.  1641  Ttrma  tU  ta 
Ley  108  They  are  termed  halfe  brothers,  or  brothers  of  the 
halfe  bloud.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xiv.  265  And  seeks  the 
cave  of  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  224  He  is  my  half  brother,  the  son  of  my  mother, 
but  not  of  my  father. 

Half-butt.  Billiards.  A  cue  intermediate 
in  length  between  the  ordinary  cue  and  the  long 
butt,  used  to  reach  a  ball  beyond  the  distance  for 
xvhich  the  ordinary  cue  is  ax-ailable.  (Like  the  long 
butt  it  is  made  with  a  piece  of  heavy  xvood  at  the 
butt-end,  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  longer  end, 
xvhich  is  of  light  wood.) 

1896  Badminton  Li/:r.,  Billiards  97  Half-butts  and  long- 
Initcs,  on  account  of  their  length,  have  to  be  made  of  pine 
for  lightness'  sake  ..  They  are  cumbrous  things,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity.  Ibid.  115  (To  be]  obliged  to  use  the 
rest,  and,  worse  still,  the  half-butt  and  long-butt,  is  at  any 
time  a  drawback. 

Ha'lf-cap. 

f  1.  A  half-courteous  salute,  shown  by  a  slight 
movement  only  of  the  cap.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  n.  ii.  221  With  certaine  halfe-caps, 
and  cold  mouing  nods,  They  froze  me  into  Silence. 

2.  A  kind  of  lady's  head-dress  :  see  quot. 

1893  GEORG.  HILL  Hist.  Eng.  Dress  II.  243  What  were 
called  half-caps  were  worn  in  the  early  forties;  they  xvere 
circular  head-dresses  set  xvell  back  from  the  front,  and 
trimmed  with  bunches  of  ribbons  and  flowers  at  each  side, 
ox-er  the  ears. 

Half-caste.     Also  half-cast. 

1 1.  A  mixed  caste  ;  a  race  sprung  from  the  union 
of  two  castes  or  races.  Obs. 

1798  WEI.LESLF.V  in  Owen  Desf.  15  Several  of  them  are 
Caftres  and  people  of  half-cast. 

2.  One  of  a  mixed  race,  a  half-breed;  esp.,  in 
India,  one  born  or  descended  from  a  European 
father  and  native  mother. 

1789  Ml'NRO  Narr.  Milit.  Opcr.  51  (Y.)  Mulattoes,  or  as 
they  are  called  in  the  East  Indies,  half-casts.  1840  Ai; 
in  Sianley  Life  ff  Corr.  (1844)  II.  ix.  200  To  organize  and 
purify  Christian  Churches  of  whites  and  half-eastes.  1884^ 
Century  Mag.  XXVII.  915  Much  as  we  admired  the  Maori 
race,  we  were  even  more  struck  by  the  half-castes. 

3.  attrib.  .from  I.) 

1793  DIROM  Xarr.  Campaign  India  ii  (V.)  Half-cast 
people  of  Portuguese  and  French  extraction.  1859  LANG 
/( 'aiuf.  InJia  284  The  daughter  of  a  half-caste  merchant. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xiii.  263  No  half-caste- 
offspring  of  Norman  or  even  of  . .  Flemish  mothers,  but 
Englishmen  of  purely  English  blood. 

Hence  Half-castism,  a  half-caste  system. 

1896  ll-'es/M.  Gas.  27  June  8/1  The  problem  of  Half- 
castism  which  slavery  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
bequeathing  to  South  Africa. 

Half-cheek. 

1 1.  A  face  in  profile,  a  side-face.  Obs. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  x'.  ii.  620  S.  Georges  halfe  cheeke  in 
a  brooch. 

2.  Naut. :  see  CHEEK  1 3. 

f  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  73  Four  half  el. 
dowelled  and  bolted  to  spindle  and  side  trees. 

Half-chess.  A  short  chess  or  plank  in  a 
military  bridge  :  see  ( 

1853  SlK  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  /!riJges(cd.  31  68  (They)  will 
bring  up  two  half  Chesses  and  lay  them  across  the  Balks. 

Half-circle. 

1.  The  half  of  a  circle ;  a  semicircle. 


HALF-CIRCULAR. 

1552  HuiOkT,   Halfe  circle,  scinUirculus.      1559  W.   Ci  s 
NIM.I;  Glasse  126  Describe  in  th'  inter 

in     like     lrian--i,    halfi-    tin  Irs.        1661      I.    Ch 

!  A  double  course  of  half  circles.  1878X1 
•ron.  in.  iii.  299  A  little  more  than  a  half-circle. 
2.  alt  rib.     -See  qttots.) 

1853  SioeoeraER  Mitil.   Eneycl.,  llalf-iirclt-  guard,  in 
fern  :  i  he  guards  used  with  the  broadsword  to 

parry  an  inside  cut  below  the  wrist.  Ibiii.,  Half-circle 
paratlt-,  is  a  parade  of  the  small  sword,  used  against  the 
thrust  in  low  carte. 

Si  Kalt-ci  rcular  a.,  semicircular. 
a  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Life  ii.  19  The  half-circular  win- 
IVBI  tli--  hall-door. 

Half-cock,  sb. 

fl.  Part  of  a  watch :  cf.  COCK  j/'.1  16.  Obs. 

1701  I.t'iiJ.  <;«..  No.  3717/4  A  Silver  Pendulum  Minute 
\VaUh..with  a  Nnh  I'.allance,  and  Glass  in  the  half  Cock. 
2.  I  )f  n  fire-arm:  The  position  of  the  cock  or 
hammer  when  raised  only  half-way  and  held  by  the 
catch  or  half-bent,  from  which  it  cannot  be  moved 
by  pulling  the  trigger.  Hence  To  go  off  (at) 
half-cock,  to  'go  off'  prematurely;  to  speak  or 
act  without  due  forethought  or  preparation,  and 

quently  to  fail  in  attaining  one's  object. 
1745  [see  COCK  si'.1  ijbj.     1752  J?  B.  MACCOLL  in  Scots 
'  '753)  401/2  The  . .  gun  was  in  use,  when  going 
to  be  snapped,  to  stand  at  half  cock.     1810  Sporting 
XXXV.  152  It  [a  gun]  went  olTat  half-cock.  1847  Infantry 
Man.  (1854)  40  The  cock  is.. to  be  drawn  back  to  the  catch 
of  the  half-cock.     1848  LOWELL  Biglo-.v  P.  Ser.  i.  (1880)  38 
Now  don't  go  off  Half-cock.     1896  ll'estin.  Gaz.  6  Jan.  1/3 
Poor  Doctor  Jim  1     What  disasters  he  brought  down  upon 

'.  i  y  and  his  company  by  going  off  at  half-cock  ! 
So  Half-cock  v.  trans.,  to  put  ,a  gun)  at  half-cock. 
1833  AY^-H/.  Instr.  Cai'alry  i.   100  The  carbine  n 
half-cocked.     1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xii,  If  you 
choose  to  half-cock  your  gun . .  I  will  do  the  same. 

Half-COUSiu.  The  child  of  one's  father's  or 
mother's  cousin  ;  a  second  cousin.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  child  of  one's  own  cousin,  or  to  the 
cousin  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

1871  CAHLVLK  in  .Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  II.  231  'Sophy',  an 
"i|>liau  half-cousin. 

Half-crown.  A  coin  (now  silver)  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence; 
sometimes  used  for  the  equivalent  sum,  which  is 
regularly  expressed  by  Half-a-crowii. 

1542  BOORDE  Introd.  Kiunvl.  i.  (1870)  121  The  crownes 
and  the  halfe  crownes.  .be  not  so  fyne  Golde.  1562  T 
llcri-al  n.  109  b,  There  is  not  past  an  halfe  crowne  lost. 
•692  WAGS  i  AI  i  K  Vind.  Carol,  xvii.  109  Thirty  single  Pence 
with  u.s  make  a  Half-Crown.  1841  E.  HAWKINS  Silver  Coins 
Eng.  142  In  1551  cc-mmenced  the  circulation  of  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.  1884  R.  L. 
KENVON  Golii  Coins  F.ug.  92  Henry  VIII  ..  Second  Coin- 
age. .  Half  Crowns  Value  vs.  6ef.  . .  Obv.  like  the  reverse  of 
the  crowns.  Rev.  like  the  obverse  of  the  crowns. 
1580  Ln-ioN  Sivfila  27  [They]  will  not  sticke  to  spende 
a  crowne.  1623  Vox  Gracidi  in  Hone  Evcry-day  Bit. 
(1825*  1.  54  Half-a-crown's  worth  of  two-penny  pasties.  1717 
BERKELEY  I'our  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  560  A.. mark  as 
large  as  half-a-crown.  1851  MKS.  CAKLYLE  Lett.  II.  155 
Half-a-crown  each  you  may  lay  out  for  them. 
b.  altrib. 

1620  MIUDLETON  CAai-tc  J/in\t  i.  i,  Has  no  attorney's  clerk 

ni;'d    his  half-crown-piece?     1714  M.\XUE\ILLE    /•.!/>. 

!  1725)  I.  347  A  man.  who  keeps  an  half-crown  or  twelv- 

penny  ordinary.     1800  HELENA  WELLS  t".  .\CTilla  1. 165  [To] 

•sitdown  to  half-crown  whist  with  antiquated  spinsters. 

Half-CUrleW.     A  lucal  name  ol  the  Whimbrcl 
or  Jack  Curlew,  and  of  the  Dar-lailed  Godwit,  both 
being  smaller  than  the  curlew. 
1885  SWAINSMN  Pni:  .\'aines  BirJs  198,  199. 
Half-dead,  </.     [Sec  HALF  aJv.] 

1.  In  a  state  in  which  death  seems  as  likely  as 
recovery ;  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  or  pros- 
tration from  sickness  or  fatigue. 

c  1000  XILI .  I.ceJui.  II.  ->3j  WiS  pa,'re  healf  dcadan  adle. 
c  H7S  Lam/-,  lloin.  81  For-whi  hit  seio  alf  quic  and  noht 
aif  ded.  1297  R.  (ii.orc.  117. •;  163  Nys  be  more  I'an  half 
ded  y  lad  in  a  here.  <  1400  Dcsti:  Troy  6652  Half  dt-d  of 
be  dynt,  ber  be  duk  lay  !  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kin^if.  .y 
Commw.  (1603)  179  Their  horses  halfe  dead  through  travel!. 
1864  TI-.NNYSON  Graiiaiiiiitlierix,  And  all  things look'd  half- 
dead,  tho'  it  was  the  middle  of  May. 

2.  Of  a  clock  :  see  quots.,  and  DEAJI  24  b. 

1884  F.  J.  DBITTKN  U'ntcli  Sf  CliKkm.  79  For  clocks  with 
shorter  than  half  seconds  pendulums  the  pallets  are  gene- 
rally  made  'half  dead',  that  is  the  rests,  .are  fcnmJ 

a  slight  recoil  to  the  wheel.  IHa.  116  [A]  Half 
Dead  Escapement  . .  [is]  a  clock  escapement  in  which  there 
is  a  little  recoil. 

t  Half-deal,  sb.  and  atlv.   Obs.     [f.  HALF  a.  + 

!-  i*.1       Cf.    II.U.l'iNDEAL.] 

A.  sb.  'Half  part';  half. 

'399  I.AN<;L.  Rich.  Redeles  IV.  2  Where  was  euere  ony 
cristeu  kynge..pu  helde  suirjie  an  household  be  be  half, 
delle  As  Richard,  a  1400-50  Alexander  1368  Hugir  by  be 
lialfe  .  |>an  be  tobire.  1548  HALL  Chron.. 

i  Offered  hym  his  eldest  daughter. .in  maria^e.  with 
the  whole  halfedele  of  his  wifes  inheritaunce.  1641  PRYNNI: 
Antip.  i3  Deprived  of  all  Sovcraigntie  over  one  halfe-dcale 
of  his  Kin^ii 

B.  adv.   Half. 

'399  I'ol.    Poems  (Rulls)  I.   40-,  The  hie  houusinge  her- 

lyghte  half-delle  the  housholde.    1513  D<" 
-   M.  i.\.  ji2  All  kynd  of  vicis  to  comprehend  half 
delll.,1  iiiyf  lit  iniLlit  rekkin. 

Ha;lf-deck.    [See  1  >I:CK  sb] 

1.  lit.  A  deck  covering  half  the  length  of  a  ship 
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or  boat,  fore  or  aft :  in  this  sense  slill  user!  in  some 
small  partly  open  craft,  spec.  a.  In  old  ships  of 
war :  A  deck  extending  from  the  mainmast  aflward, 
situated  between  the  then  smaller  quarter-deck  and 
the  upper  or  main  deck.  After  the  two  decks  above 
the  main  deck  were  reduced  to  one.  for  which  the 
name  '  quarter-deck '  was  retained, '  half-deck'  sur- 
vived only  in  the  expression  '  under  the  half-deck  ', 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  main  deck  fr<  >m  the  main 
mast  aft  ward,  formerly  covered  by  the  '  half-deck '. 
t  b.  In  colliers :  A  deck  under  the  main  deck, 
extending  forward  to  near  the  after-hatch  and  con- 
taining berths,  etc.,  for  the  crew  (ofo.). 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Afci'if.  J '//;>.  Seamen  7  As  the  Cnptnine 
doth  [make  good]  the  halfe  decks;  and  the  quarter  Maistcrs 
the  midships.  1627  —  Seaman's  Gram,  ii.  6  The  halfe 
Decke  is  from  the  maine  mast  to  tl>  1637 

HEYWOOD  Royal  Ship  45  She  hath  three  flush  Deckes  and  a 
Forecastle,  an  halfe  Decke,  a  quarter  Decke,  and  a  round- 
house. <ji642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704) 
357/1  The  other  lufly  and  high  charged,  with  a  Half  Deck, 
Fore-Castle,  and  Copperidge-heads.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
2291/4  The  said  Bark  is  about  50  Tuns,  square  Stern, 
without  a  Head,  an  half  Deck  from  the  main  Mast.. and 
a  blue  painted  Stern.  1769  FAI.CUNEK  7V, 7.  Marine  11789), 
Half-Deck,  a  space  under  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship  of 
war,  contained  between  the  foremost  bulk-head  of  the 
.storage,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  the 
Colliers  of  Northumberland  the  steerage  itself  is  called  the 
half-deck,  and  is  usually  the  habitation  of  the  ship's  crew. 
1829  MAUKVAT  /•'.  MiUmay  ii,  I  followed  my  new  friend 
down  the  ladder,  under  the  half-deck.  1839  —  Pliant. 
Skip  xviii,  He  confined  him  in  irons  under  the  half-deck. 
2.  A  local  name  in  U.  S.  of  the  Slipper-limpet, 
Crepiclula  fornicala,  or  a  related  species,  which 
has  an  under  half-shell.  (Century  Diet.') 

Hence  Half-decked  a.,  of  a  boat,  etc. :  that  is 
about  half  covered  in  or  decked  ;  Half-de'cker,  a 
boat  which  is  half-decked. 

1872  Daily  \\-.i.'s  3  Aug.,  The  smaller  boats,  the  wherries 
and  the  half-deckers,  resembled  a  collection  of  small  white 
tents.  1882  ELTON  Orig.  Eag.  //is/.  (1890)  383  Like  the 
half-decked  craft  which  were  used  by  the  later  Vikings. 

Half-dime.  A  coin  of  the  United  States, 
value  5  cents,  originally  of  silver,  but  since  1866 
of  copper  and  nickel ;  popularly  called  a  nickel. 

1796  T.  TWINING  Trav.  Amer.  (189^)  170  The  silver 
coins,  of  dollars,  hall  and  quarter  ditto,  dimes  or  tenths,  and 
half-dimes. 

Ha  If-dO'llar.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  equal  to  50  cents. 

1786  Jrnls.  of  Congress  (U.S.)  8  Aug.,  Resolved,  .that 
the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follows  :  One  coin  containing 
187  82-100  grains  of  Tine  silver,  to  be  called  a  Half-Dollar. 
1792  U.  S.  Stat.  at  L.  248,  2  Apr.  S  9  There  shall  be., 
struck  and  coined  at  the  said  ~K\\n\.. Half-dollars — each  to 
be  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit.  1871  II  'oreester's 
Diet.  App.  (Money),  Since  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
1853,  the  half-dollar  contains  192  grains  of  standard  silver. 

Half-dozen,  half-a-dozen.  The  half  of 
a  dozen  ;  six  (or  about  six).  Const. :  see  DOZEN. 

a.  1829  T.  L.   PEACOCK  Misfort.  of  Elphin  vi,   Some 
half-dozen,  -forgers.    1855  THACKERAY  Newomes  I.  7  Point- 
ing out  a  half  dozen  of  people  in  the  room.     1865  l^cri'y 
Mtrcvry  15  Feb.,  I.  .might  have  laid  hold  of  some  half-dozen 
at  least.     Mod.  Would  you  like  another  half-dozen? 

b.  c  1401  "Jack  Upland  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  69  The 
cloith    'if  oo   man  My^te  hele  half  a  doseyne.     1420-1555 
[sec   DOZEN  sb.   i).     1648  GAGE   Wat  Ind.   12   He   offered 
unto  me  halfe  a  dozen  of  Spanish  pistols.     Ibid.  80  Halfe 
a   dozen  Hollanders  leapt  into  the  boat  after  him.      1711 

>N-.y/VtY.  No.  i.  p  5  Half  a  dozen  of  my  select  Friend-. 
1843  UOKROU'  Kil'le  in  Spain  145  We  came  suddenly  upon 
half-a-dozen  fellows,  armed  with  muskets. 

Hence  Half-dozenth  a.  coUoq.,  sixth. 

1840  [see  DOZENTH].  1892  Eng.  tllmtr.  Mag.  IX.  665 
The  first  or  second  or  half-dozenth  attempt. 

Half-eagle.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  value  of  5  dollars  :  see  EAGLI-:  :;. 

(71824  U.  PAIIEKSON  cited  in  WOKCLSTEK  1846.  1868 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel  \i\. 

Half-ebb.  The  state  or  time  of  the  tide, 
when  its  reflux  is  half  completed. 

1:1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §46  And  bere  also  m.-iist  pou 
wite  ..  wheber  it  be  . .  half  flode,  or  quarter  Mode  ..  half  or 
)  ebbe.  ,11490  BOTONER  ///-.'.  iN.ismilh  1778)  153  Et 
a  half  flode  usque  half  ebb  tune  debet  navis  transire.  1697 
DAMMEK  I'oy.  I.  116  It  was  about  half  ebb,  when  one  of  our 
men  took  notice  of  a  Rock.  1862  ANSI  i.n  Channel  /si.  i.  i. 
(ed.  2)  9  The  stream  flows  from  half  flood  to  half  ebb,  and 
ebbs  from  half  ebb  to  half  flood. 

t  Halfeu,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HALF  +  -ENS.] 
trans.  To  make  into  a  half;  to  sever  as  a  half 
from  the  whole. 

1677  H.  SCOTGAI,  U'ks.  (1765)  319  Then  the  halfned  soul  is 
left  to  the  doleful  resentments  of  so  sad  a  i 

t  Halfen,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [A  pseudo-archaic 
formation,  perh  taken  from  next.]  Half. 

1590  SriNsKR  /•'.  ij.  in.  \.  5  He  Malbeccoes  halfen  ej-e  did 
wyle  ;  His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well. 

Ha'lfendeal,  ha'lven-,  sb.,  a.,  and  adv.  Obs. 

exc.  dial.  In  t  healfan  dsel,  3-6  balfeii-,  halven- 
delfe,  4  helven-,  helvyndel,  4-5  halvendell,  5 
halfou-,  -un-,  halvuiidei;e, -dell(e,  5-6  halfeu- 
dell,  5-7  halfyndele,  6-7  halfendeale.  0.  4 
-dole,  5  -doole.  7.  4-6  -dale.  [OK./iWi  hcalj'an 
i/:!1/,  accus  case  of  :v  heal/a  dt'vl,  the  half  par! 
HALF-DEAL,  DEAL  si.1,  DOLE  sb.1),  occurring  after 


HALF-FOU'. 

of  giving  and  the  like,   and   mechanically 
retained  alter  the  sense  of  the  inflexion  was  lost.] 
A.  sb.  'Half  part';  a  half,  a  moiety. 

c  1000  Apolloniiis  of  Tyre  (1834)  12  He.  .scalde  apollonige 
bone  healfan  dad.    e  1205  LAV.  7093  He  hehte..pat  IK 
hisa-hteatwam.  And  n.-m  (M  li;i:luen  dale  [<  I27shalfendele). 
1297  R.  GLoec.  (1724)  5  Ac  Sdnoj.schire  najj  haluendel  to 
pilke  bischopriche  i  wis.     ,  1330   i 

(Rolls)  10919  He  parted  his  host  in  tialuendel.  .1380  Sir 
Fervmo.  3253  pat  haluendol  pan  di;te  he  wib-imie  forp  to 
Monde,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2364  That  in  oo  place  thou  sette, 
alle  hoole,  Thyn  herte,  withoute  halfen  il.iole.  e  1425  Craft 
Nombrynfc  14  pou  schalt  doubul  hat  merke  be  qnyih 
stondes  for  haluendel  on,  fur  I  makes  on. 

1488-9  Act  4  Hen.    I'll,  c.    i-,    I  alvendele   of 

thlssues  and  profiles.  1536  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  x.vxv. 
274  That  the  king's  highness  may  have  the  moyety  and 
halfendale  of  the  dividends.  111656  USSMI.K  Ann.  \i. 
(1658)  212  When  they  had  ridd  away  the  halfendeale  and 
dearest  part,  every  man  of  himself,  out  of  danger.  1888 
ELWOKTHY  ly'.  Somerset  Word-bit,  s.v.,  I  let'n  had  a  full 
halfen  deal,  same's  off  we  was  to  share  and  share  alike. 
fB.  aJj.  Half.  Obs. 

(11300  I-'ragm.   /V/.   S,-.   (Wright)   ;j    Evene   helven-del 
than  appel  heo  wolde  Jyve  hire  li^t.     c  1330  King  of  Tars 
783  Yif  haluendel  the  child  were  thyn.     a  1440  Sir  />. 
812  He  passed  never  out  on  the  plavn  llalvendel  a  'myle. 
c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  xc.  414  (Add.  MS.) The  porter,  .to  whome 
I  graunted  halfyndele  my  mede. 
t  C.  adv.  Half,  by  half.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  lligdcn  I.  v.  (Rolls!  45  The  brede  . .  [is]  wel 
nyh  naluendel  lasse  ban  be  lengbe.  c  1400  Gainelyn  272, 

1  have  nought  yet  halvendel   sold   up    my   ware.      1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.x.  53  Lampcs.  .halfendeale  ybrent. 

Halfer :  see  HALVEK.     [Halfer  is  a  frequent 
mispr.  for  HALSEU  and  HALTEH.] 
Half-face,  st>. 

1.  Half  of  a  face ;  the  face  as  seen  in  profile ;  a 
profile  on  a  coin,  etc.     Also  attrib. 

1542  BOORDE  Introd.  Kiunul.  iv.  (1870)  137  They  haue 
halfe  face  crownes.  1561  STOW  Eng.  Cfiron.  (15651  169  b, 
A  new  coyne  of  siluer ;  as  grotes,  halfegrotes,  and  shyllinges 
with  halfe-faces.  1614  lir.  HAI.L  Recoil.  Treat.  399  \\ 
sawe  a  boy  there,  whose  halfe-face  was  devoured  by  one 
of  them  [wolves],  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Oceana  (1771)  28 
(Jod.)  Unless  we  would  draw  him  with  a  half  face.  1678 
BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  784  Those  ravishing  and  charming 
Graces,  Are  all  made  of  two  half  Faces.  1859  TENNYSON 
Elaine  1255  Then  turn'd  the  tongueless  man  From  the 
half-face  to  the  full  eye. 

b.   A  thin  face:  cf.  HALF-FACED  i,  quot.  1595. 

2.  Mil.  The  action  or  position  of  facing  half-way 
to  the  right  or  left,  i.  e.  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

1833  Rcgul.  Inslr.  Cavalry  i.  14  Right,  or  Left,  Half 
Face,  each  man  will  make  an  exact  half  face,  as  directed, 
by  drawing  back  or  advancing  the  right  foot  one  inch,  by 
which  the  whole  will  stand  individually  in  echellon.  1847 
Infantry  Man.  (1854)  22  Make  a  half-face  to  the  right. 

So  Half-face  v.  Mil.,  iiitr.,  to  make  a  half-face. 
Hence  Half- facing  vbl,  sb. 

1833  Regal.  Instr.  Cavalry  i.  20  The  men  move  on  the 
oblique  lines  upon  which  they  are. .placed,  .as  described  in 
the  half-facings.  1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Eneycl.,  To 
half-face  is  to  take  half  the  usual  distance  between  the  [front 
and]  right  or  left  face,  in  order  to  give  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  line. 

Half-faced,  a.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  Presenting  a  half-face  or  profile.     Of  a  coin  : 
Having  a  profile  stamped  upon  it ;  hence,  of  per- 
sons, having  a  thin,  pinched  face.     So  half-faced 
groat,  applied  contemptuously  to  a  thin-faced  man. 

JS95  SHAKS.  John  \.  \.  92-4  Because  he  bath  a  half-face,  like 
my  father?  With  halfe  that  face  would  he  haue  all  my  land, 
A  halfe-fac'd  groat,  fine  hundred  pound  a  yeere?  1597  — 

2  Hen.  II',  in.  ii.  283  This  same  halfe-fac'd  fellow,  Shadow, 
giue  me  this  man  :  hee  presents  no  markc  to  the  Enemie. 
1601  MUNDAV  DoTunf.  K.  Earl  of  Hitntingtou  I  iij,  You 
halfe-fac't  yroat,  you  thick  ['.'thin]  cheekt  chittiface.     1634 
Pf.At.HAM  Genii.  Exerc.  22  The  third  is  onely  halfe  faced, 
as  you  see.  .Philip  and  Mary  upon  a  twelve  pence. 

2.  With  only  half  of  the  lace  visible. 

'593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /"/,  iv.  i.  98  Our  halfe-fac'd  Sunne, 
striuing  to  shine.  1607  Puritan  in.  vi.  in  Steevens  Siippl. 
Shaks.  (1780)  II.  591  (N.)  Why  cam's!  thou  in  half-lac'd, 
muffled  so?  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xiii,  The  half-faced 
moon  shone  dim  and  pale. 

3.  Imperfect,  incomplete,  half-and-half. 

1592  NASHE  Apol.  /'.  Pcnilcsse  (NJ,  With  other  odd  ends 
of  your  half-faced  English.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  i.  iii. 
208  Out  vpon  this  halfe-fac'd  Fellowship.  1732  NEAL  Hist. 
Pnrit.  I.  201  Papists  in  disguise  . .  Time-servers,  and  half- 
faced  Protestants.  1824  GODWIN  Hist.  Coinuiw.  I.  105 
Temporising  and  half-faced  measures. 

4.  Half-faced  camp  ;  U.S.*),  among  frontiers-men : 
A  camp  or  shelter  left  open  on  the  south  side. 

1850  Americans  at  Home  I.  95  (Bartlett)  Commend  me  to 
a  hunting-party  in  a  half-faced  camp.     1886  Century 
XXXIII.  379  Sleeping  in  half-faced  camps,  where  the  heavy 
air  of  the  rank  woods  was  in  their  lungs  all  night. 

Ha'lf-fish.     A  half-grown  salmon  :  see  quot. 

1677  JOHNSON  in  Ray's  Cwr.  (1348)  127  A  salmon  cock, 
which  some  call  a  half-fish,  usually  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
lv, ,  i  n  !)r:s.  and  a  whole  fish,  above  that  length. 

Half -flood.  The  state  or  time  of  the  flowing 
tide  halfway  between  low  and  high  water. 

(-1391,  a  1490  [see  HALF-EBB].  1779  MANN  in  Phil.  Traits. 
I, XIX.  622  To  shut  their  gates  next  the  sea  a  little  after 
halflli'Otl.  1867  SMV  i  n  -SW//W.V  /r,  T,r'-/-/ .  s.  v.  /-7<W,  When 
the  U.LUT  brains  to  rise,  it  is  called  a  young  flood,  next  it  is 
quarter  flood,  half-flood,  and  top  of  flood,  Or  high  \t . 
1895  Pall  Mall  JAi^-  Mar.  378  The  river  was  at  half  II- 

Half-fou'  hal«-,  haftm-).  Sc.  [lit.  half-j'ull.\ 
A  half-bushel. 
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HALF-GALLEY. 

n  180., 

1818 

.[lie  half-fou^ 
Half-galley.     A  L;.illry  »•!  about  half  the  full 

l68?    •  -„  •'  0/5  Three   Gallics,   one    Half- 

r  30  July,  in 
Half 
.    - 

ilbyst 

.!    -to  be  of  little  tit:  alher. 

Half-god.  Ofa    [Cf.   01  n;  Ocr. 

. 

„  ,374  Ct.  '  Satir>-and  fawny 

,385-    /,.(,.//'. 
!  here.     1589 

me  to 
1631 

' 
i  B  ;_S     '• 

rid  called  h. -.'.' 

t  Half-groat.    ( "vV.     An  English  silver  coin, 
(>1  th  M)in  the  time  of 

tMward  III  till  the  Commonwealth. 
1451  Sc.  .-ft  ts  Jos.  ff,  c.  2  At  th- 

L     1503  4  At.;   K,   Hen.  I '//,  c.    5  *    i  All  maner  of 

half  gi  >.»iiif.     1548  H.M.I. 

i  c>2  The  coyne . .  he  and 

and  halfe  grotes.     1841  K.  H.\\v. 

i"  Edward  III  were 

-i  ul  farthings. 

Ha^lf-gui'Xiea.    An  llnglish  gold  coin  worth 
(in    19111  c.)    los.  6<f.,  coined  from  the   reign   of 

t  II  to  1813:  aee  Gi  INEA. 

1696  Act  7  +  8  Witt.  Ill,  c.  13  §  4  It  shall  not  bee  lawfull 

t  Guineas  or  Halfe-Guineas  into 

ne.     1727  51  CHAMHI-.HS  C:  .>,    In 

id,  the  curr;  ;  ^old  are,  the  guinea,  half- 

ureat,  angel,  and   rose-noble;   the  four 

ai  met  with. 

tHalf-h.ake.    06s.     l-urms:  see  HAKE  s/>.*: 
also  half  hakk,  halfake,  -aque,  half-hag.    = 

DKMI-HAKK  ;   a  smaller  size  of  hackbut. 

t  1538    R.    COWLKY   in    Ellis   Orfg.    Lett.   Ser.    n.    II.    100 
vj  half  hakes,  a  red-:  .i>lant,  ij  hackbusshes,  and 

a  shipp  pese.     IS4Q  '•  vi-  41    ^*ak  reddy  ^our 

cannons. .  hagbuti^  of  cloche,  half  haggis,  culuerenis.     1551 

To  schutle  with  tlie  half-- 

Culucring,  Ol  -  i&6a  (1.  t',\\  INIII'-H  J/"'/.(-jv  (,1803) 

73  Souches  and  Burgonyodi  with  gouncs  and  half  1 
1579    Ft-.NTos    GuiidarJ.   ix.   (1509)    369    Fine    hundred 
n  with  halfanues,  and  fiftie  h 

Half-headed,  a.     Half-intelligent;  deficient 
in  intelU  t,  .itupid. 

1621    : !  .  Serin.  (1847!  83  Either  he  is  but  half- 

1  to  his  own  principles,  or  he  can  be  but  half-hearted 

IH  '  '•  -V  Sitbj.  73 

.npany  of  half-headed  lawyers.      1887  rail  Mall  G.  6 

:  i   Half-hearted  and  half-headed  advocacy. 

Half-hearted,  a.     Not  having  one's  *  whole 

heart  *  in  a  matter  ;    having  the  heart  or  affections 

divided  ;  wanting  in  courage,  earnestness,  or  zeal. 

1611  .   a  coward,   halfc-hearted.     i6ai 

177*  KLLIXHKR  />.;•  '•  Some  half- 

heart'  ;iud  of  their  principles.    1874 

M   Ml  I 

they  go  home.    1888  >  12  (,</,  Men  I.  UL  300 [He] 

,:ndcd  by  the  perplexed  and  half-hearted. 
t  b.   '  Wanting  in   true  affection,  illiberal,  un- 
generous, unkind.'  Obs. 
1864  in  WEBSTKR,  who  cit* 

I  Knee  Half-he  a*  rtedly  adr. ;  -hea  rtedness. 
1670  CI.AI  :  ;)  686  If  the 

1870  /'all  Mall  (,.   .•;   Sept.  IT    I     it    that    Venice.. 

but  faintly  and  half-heartedly  «ith  tin-  master 

trati  ;,    '     1881  L'hamb.  yrnl.  No.  918. 

495/2  The   natural  half heartedness  born  of  years  of  dis- 
:  '•  Cf  18  G,i.  M:  n  ].  iii.  317 

hcartedly  of  the  Anglican  < 

Half-hitch.     [Sec  1 1 1  ICH  r«.] 

1.  jVirut.  A  hitch  formed  by  passing  the  end  of  a 
rope  round  its  standing  part,  and  then  through  the 
liight  :   the  :n  of  hitch. 

1769    '  .'>>rine  (1789),   Dr-iiii-cUJfi',  a  half- 

"ii  a  ro[«.     1859  '  •  1  Artil.  Man.  (1862) 

•.^o  half  hitches  round  it. 

2.  !  by  pillow  lace  makers  to  denote 
the  loop  ijiven  to  tighten  the  thread  after  it  has 
tjcei.  ulfeild&Saward, 

S2.) 

Half-holiday.     Also  -  half-holy  day. 
1 1.  A  <lay  which  is  considered  only  half  a  holy 
day:  '  iy  or  holy  day  other  than  Sunday. 

155-=  ../«.'«s.    1631  K.  i:-, 

ill  Commandemenl  ..concerneih 
ibbath  and  not  halfc  huli-" 

2.  fa.  The  half  of  a  holy  day    used  for  recren: 
b.  The  half  (usually  the  latter  half:  of  a  woikiiig 
i:p  lo  recreation,     c.  A  day  of  which  the 
l.alf  is  taken  as  a  holiday.      Al's.i  <ittri!>. 
"i''ji  -holy- 

'     1826 

1845  K.  W.  i  ' 

1885  I.ir.  8/4  The  Saturd.i\ 

measure.    Mod.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  arc  . 
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t  Ha'lf-horse.  Obs.  A  centaur.  Hence  t  Half- 
horsy  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  centaur. 

IS88  Si  u   Th'halfe  I  entaures 

highi.     1591  Si 
Halfe-hor  ' 

Half-hour.     The  hall'  of  an  hour :  a  period 
of  thin-  Also  b.  Half  an  hour  (not 

iMg  wordV 


seven.      '777  -1Mr R" '•'*•*    .''/•*•>•• i  - It  • 

this  half.f.onr.      1847  8  C.  KSI..MI    (title)  Half-hours  with 

.    1892  K.  Sjo>a»HmamfraBnau^, 

I  have  spent  one  delightful  half-hour  with  him.  . 

b.    ,.  1300  (  '.-. .  1 1  war  not  half  an  hore  o  dai. 

,382  \V,  ii.  i   Silence  is  mud  in  hen 


time.     1745   r.    IHOMAS    j -        ^^-.. 

Hour  after    El,-.  led.      1882    1 1 

/-'.  1 1  - 1.  xvii.  i  A  country-town  about  half-an-hottr 
from  London.  . 

Hence  Half-hon  rly  a.,  occurring  at  intervals 
half  an  hour ;  lasting  half  an  hour.    Half-hou'rly 
a<fv..  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  every  half-hour. 

1807  T.  WIM.HMSOX  Orient.  S/xrrts  II.  197  Pill 
half-hourly.     1827  DE  (JuiNccv  .Murder  Wks.  1862  IV.  71 
Hi  :  .ary  lialf-hou:1 

Half-impe-rial,  /. 

1.    A  gold  coin  of  Russia  valued  migmally  at  f 
and  afterwards  at  7j  silver  roubles. 


16  Jan.  V2  The  ukase,  .orders  that  imperials  and  half; 
imperials  shall  be  minted  with  the  inscriptions  '  15  roubles 
and  '7J  roubles'  respectively. 

2.  A  size  of  mill-board  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
1858). 

Half-imperial,  a.    See  HALF-  4. 

t  Ha-lfing,  aJv.  Obs.  Also  i  healfunga,  4 
halving,  halfine.  [f.  HALF  a.  +  -ING.]  Half. 

<:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxxi.  207  Hit  is  nyttre 
..oxt  hit  mon  healfunga  sprece.  <  1000  /Ki.i  KIC  II out.  I. 
126  Na  healfunga,  ac  fulfremedlice.  CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
.\inian  869  As  he  halfine-slepaml  lay  in  his  bed.  1390 
GOWEK  Conf.  III.  206  The  Icon  shall.. torne  away  halhng 
ashamed.  Ibid.  356  Halving  of  scorne  she  said  thus. 

t  Half-island,  half-isle.  Obs.  or  an-A.    A 

peninsula ;  =  DEMI-JSLAKK. 

1600  HOLLAND  Li-.y  xxv.  xi.  554  Standing  as  it  were  in  an 
halfe  Island.  1618  ISoi.TON  1-lorns  ill.  vi.  11636'  igaCrcekes, 
iites,  halfe-iles.  1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus 
xx.xi.  '  If  island^  jeuel  and  of  half-islands,  Fair  Sirinio. 

Halflaug,  sb.  and  a.  Sc.  Also  9  haaflang. 
[f.  H.VLK-?  lung,  Lcixc  ;  but  prob.  in  part  altered 
by  popular  etymology  from  HALI  LING.] 

A.  si'.    =  HALFLING  sb.  I. 

1660  in  Ure  Hist.  Rvllicrgloi  (1793)  65  (Jam.l  A  man 
servand,  of  younger  yeires,  commonlie  a  halflang. 
b.    Sec  quot.) 

1875  Kncvcl.  Brit.  1.393/2  A  cross  betwixt  the  Cheviot  ram 
and  blackfaced  twe.  .known  by  the  name  of  Halflangs. 

B.  cuij.    1.  =  HALFI.ING  a. 

iBos  I.  NICOL  Poems  II.  (Jam.),  The  haaf-lang  chiels 
assemblin  there. 

2.  Of  half  length. 

iij8i.V<i//r.  A'tv/.-i  Reform,  xliv.  188  Braggand  Forguson, 
Vith  halflang  suord. 

Ha-lf-leugth. 

1.  A  portrait  of  half  the  full  length ;  one  repre- 
senting the  upper  half  of  the  person. 

1699  C.  HOI-KIXS  Crt.  Prosp.  Pref.,  This  Piece  was  only 

intended   for  an   Half- Length.     1758  J.   KENNEDY  Curias, 

n-Ho.   M  Half  Length  of  Philip,  Karl  of  Pembroke. 

1762-71    H.    WAM  Aitfui.    Paint.    (1786)  I. 

are  less  than  life,  and  about  half  lengths. 

2.  o tlrih.  or  adj.  Of  half  the  full  or  entire  length. 
a  '739  J1  '-*'    IWts-  (1751)  VII.   291   C'°d.) 

half-length  picture. 

Half-light.  A  light  of  half  the  full  intensity  ; 
a  dim,  imperfect  light.  Also  fig.  A(t  by  half 
lights:  indistinctly,  vaguely,  dimly. 

1625  Runs  /iY(.,  Xiwnlaticut  (Arh.i  506  What  thing!  [are] 

•'  .it  fiulfe  lights.  1647  'I'KAIT  (,'cinni.  "John  i.  5 
The  farmer  [i.  e.  light  of  nature]  is  but  a  dim  half-Hutu. 
a  1711  KfcN  //ytnwtt'n'.'  IV-t.  \Vks.  1721  III.  199  What  by 
li:ilf-Li^ht->  ti>  S;unt-  liispir'd  uas  --hewn,  To  you  is  with  all 
circm;:  «m.  1875  WHITM.V  L iff  Lang.  xii.  229 

Lines  which  in  a  half-light  appear  definite  and  fixed. 

Halfling(h;i-nin,',^.andrt.  Sc.w\north.  Also 
M  harlin,  o  hawflin.  halflin.  [f.  HALK+  -I.IM;.] 

A.  sb.  1.  One  not  fully  grown  ;  a  stripling. 
1794   Statist.    Ace.    Scot/.,    Forfarsh.   XII.    304   (Jam.) 

man  servant  £10.. Of  a  hafiin,  £5.     1804  R. 
7.  87  She'd  little  to  de,  To  tek  sec 

,'.,  Baker,  Wanted,  ;t 
H.ilflin,  about 

2.  The  hnlf  of  a  silverling  or  old  silver  penny. 
1820  hekel,  not  a  silver  penny, 

I  the  Jew. 

B.  adj.  Not  fully  grown  :  about  the  age  of  15. 
1815  •/.   \i,  My  mother  sent  me,  that 

luifflin  (.alKint.      1883  h  i  \.\  i-  SSON  in  Lwz»t.  Ma       II. 
Religious  bo  old  that  our  language  looks  a  halfling  Coy 


HALF-MINUTE. 

-donqside.     1805  O  ••''"''•  -""-s-  I)ec-  579  She 

.  .  more  like  a  halfling  lassie  than  a  douce  mother  of 
eleven  K 

Ha'lfliiig,  halflings,  ado.  Now  only  Sc. 
Forms :  a.  3  halflunge,  .=.  -lyng,  halvelinge,  8 
haflen,  9  -in.  0.  3  (.Ow/.)  hallflinugoss,  6  half- 
lingis,  S  haf(f  lins.  [a.  f.  OE.  type  *hcalf- 
luii^a  ;  /3.  with  adverbial  genitive  ending  -es,  -s. 
Cf.  ALLING,  -INGS.]  To  the  extent  of  a  half,  half: 
in  part,  partially. 

ft.    a  1225  Ancr.  R.  354  He  nis  bute  halflunge  upo  < 
rode      1421  JAS.  I  A'iiigis  <J.  x\ix,  Thus  halflyng  louse  for 
haste,     i  1430   I'lla-r.    l.yf  Manlwtte  n.  Ixxxv.  (1869)  106 
Haluelingc  j  foryal  Grace  dieu. 

ft.     c  1200  OKMIN  16575  On  swillke  patt  hemm  turrndenn 
s\va  HailflimiKess  to  fe  Laferrd.     1500-30  DUN-BAR  Thistle 
It   187  Than   vp   I    lenyt,   halflingis  in  affrey.     1592 
Lj'mfew's  ll'ks.   Prol.  3  (Jam.),  I  stude  gazing  ha!!1' 
in  anc  trance.     1785  IJi'KNS  Colter's  Sat.  .V/g/tt  vii.   l. 
Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak.     1795  MACNLILL  ll'i/l  .s 
Jean  i.  xxi,  Haflins  seen  and  haflins  hid. 

b.  QUUI-A& 

1801  R.  GALL  Tint  Qncy  175  Wi'  Habby  Graeme  the 
hafiins  fool.  1824  SCOTT  Redganntlct  let.  xi,  My  father 
was  then  a  hafflins  callant. 

Ha'lf-looper.     A  caterpillar  of  the 
see  quot. 

1869  A'«;,'.  Mech.  24  Dec.  345/2  There  is  a  family  called  the 
Half-Loopers  comin:;  intermediate,  with  six  claspers,  of 
which  the.  .caterpillar  of  the  Gamma  moth  is  an  instance. 

Ha'lf-lop.  A  fancy  name  for  a  rabbit  having 
only  one  car  pendent. 

1868  DARWIN-  I'ariat.  Anita,  fy  PI.  I.  107  When  one 
parent  or  both  are  half-lops,  that  is,  have  only  one  ear  de- 
pendent. 

t  Halfly,  adv.    Obs.     [-LV-.]  =  HALF  adv. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  1418  Til  hyme,  J>at  halfly- 
slepand  lay.  1565  J.  HALLE  Hist.  E-rpost.  iPercy)  39  Thine 
arte  is  halflye  wunne.  1622  DRAYTON  Foly-olb.  xxlv.  (1748) 
358  So  holy  that  him  there  they  halfly  deify'd.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  4  Sek:  167  This  is  what  it  is  halfly. 

Ha'lf-nian.  a.  A  eunuch,  b.  One  who  is 
only  half-human,  or  deficient  in  humanity. 

e  xooo  /ELFRIC  Grain,  viii.  (Z.)  27  Hie.  .seiniuir  healfmann. 
1610  HFALKY.S"/.  Aug.  CitieofGod\\y..x\\.  (1620)  720 Calling 
him  halfe-man,  for  his  inhuman  barbarism.  1727  SOMER- 
VILLI:  J'octns  357  (Jod.)  Sha  Sefi,  among  eunuchs  bred  .. 
Beardless,  halfmen. 

t  Half-mark.  Obs.  The  half  of  a  mark  ;  an 
old  English  money  of  account,  worth  6s.  N</. 

a  1056  Charter  in  Thorpe  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  136  Mid  healf 
marce  goldes.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  134  Hure  hefd  was 
worth  half  mark.  1695  W.  LOWNDES  Ainemhn.  St'k'.  Coin 
64  A  Noble  which  the  Law  used  to  call  the  Hauf  Merk. 
1891  Hi  BtKT  HALL  Antiq.  #t  Cur.  Exchequer  40  The  de- 
nominations mark  and  half-mark,  so  often  met  with  in  old 
accounts,  had  no  existence  either  in  gold  or  silver  currency, 
b.  atlrib.  Costing  half  a  mark  :  applied  to  non- 
canonical  or  '  border '  marriages.  Sc. 

1663  LAMONT  Diary  207  (Jam.)  Went  away.. to  the  borders 
to  be  married  at  the  half  marke  church  (as  it  is  commonlie 
named).  1724-7  RAMSAY  F<>>-  Sake  Somebody  iii,  Since  ye 
are  content  to  tye  The  haft  mark  bridal  band  wi'  me. 

Half-marrow.     [See  MARROW-.] 

1 1.  A  husband  or  wife  ;  a  spouse.  Obs. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  446  A  treacherous  half- 
marrow  to  her  husband.  1693  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  104 
That  [she]  hath  given  her  sweet  Half-Marrow  such  a  Sleeting. 

2.  Milling.   A  partner.   (See  qtiots.) 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  flalf-inarrcrw,  one  of  two  boys  who 
manage  a  tram.  North.  1856  WHELLAN  Hist.  Durh.  in 
Times  ii  Oct.  (1894)  4/6  When  two  boys  of  equal  M/e 
worked  together  [in  '  putting '  a  load  of  coal]  they  were 
called  half-marrows.  1883  GRESLEY  Coal-Mining  Gloss., 
llalf-jiiarrini.',  a  butty  or  partner. 

Half-mast.  The  half  of  a  mast,  half  the 
height  of  a  mast ;  in  the  expressions  at  lialf-»mst, 
half-mast  '.hi^h'),  at  a  point  at  or  near  the  middle 
of  a  mast:  said  esp.  of  the  position  of  a  flag  lowered 
to  half  the  height  of  the  staff  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  the  dead. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  38  Hoise  your 
Sailes  half  mast  high.  1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oyagt  App.  41 
Have  ..  your  Foretop-sail  half-mast,  and  all  your  Anchors 
ready.  1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5333/1  The  Flag  was  hoisted 
half  Mast  high.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nf/soa's  Fun.  17  The 
St.  George's  jack  . .  was  lowered  half-masl  high.  1891 
Daily  .V(7t'.s  8  Oct.  3/1  At  Dover  the  flags  on  the  public 
buildings  and  in  the  harbour  are  half-mast. 

Hence  Half-mast  v.  trans.,  to  hang  half-mast 
high. 

1891  lllustr.  Land.  Nc-.vs  7  Feb.  174/1,  I  looked  f 
flaj;  that   Heljja  and   I  had  half-masted.     1892  A.   1 '. 
Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  II.  149  Flags  were  halfmasted,  and 
the.   prominent  liuildings  were  draped  with  mourning. 

Half-measure.  [See  HALF  a.  4.]  A  measure, 
plan,  effort,  etc.  wanting  in  the  thoroughness  or 
energy  required  by  the  circumstances,  or  necessary 
for  success;  procedure  characterized  by  compro- 
mise. 

1798  Bp.  WATSON  Let.  PcaflcGt.  ftrit.  (Jod.)  Half-measures 
cannot  save  us.  itioEiiin.  A\~'.  XXXIV.  101  The  Academy 
has  taken  more  than  half-measures  for  improving.. it  [art|. 
1862  [see  HAI.I  a.  4].  1866  KINUSI.I..Y  l/cn-n:  II.  i.  4  Who 
would  have  ;ahi-ed  sniue  .sort  of  compromise,  pai  i 
half-measure.  1881  KKKF.MAN  .V£.  /  'cnit  e  380  We  feel  how 
vain  is  the  dream  of  those  who  think  that  this  or  that  half- 
measure  lias  solved  it. 

Half-minute.  The  half  of  a  minute;  a  space 
of  thirty  seconds ;  also  half  a  minute,  b.  altrib. 


HALF-MOON. 

,ind  Comb.,  as  half-nrimtU  gun  ;  half-minute 
glas.s  (.Yatt/.'j  a  sand-glass  which  determines  the 
time  for  ihe  running  out  ol  the  log-line. 

1684  '  -'/.  Earth  \\.  41  To  calculate,  .an  eclipse, 

to  minutes  and  half-minutes.     1708  N.  KKOWDE  Life  Ad-.: 

(1773)   140  Half  minute  Guns  were  fired  the  whole 

Time,  and  every  other  Honour  shewn  to  his  Memory.     1717 

".  S.  .SYrt  7  To  answer  the  Half-minut'   < 
1867  S.MViM  Sailor's  l\'f>nl-bk,  s.  v.  Glass,  Half-minute  and 
quarter-minute   i;l:is>tj>,  used  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the 
>hip's  velocity  measured  by  the  log. 

Half-moon,  sb. 

1.  The  moon,  when  only  half  its  disk  appears 
illuminated  ;  more  loosely,  a  crescent. 

1530  PALSGR.  230/1  Halfe  moone,  croissant  dc  la  lit  tic. 
1583  STANYHURST  dBtUU  i.  (Arb.)  33  With  targat,  an  haulf- 
ni'ione  Lykning.  1631  WIDDOWES  Naf,  I' kilos,  (ed.  2)  13 
The  Moone.. when  she  is  horned,  or  halfe  moone.  1660 
HICKERINCIU.  Jamaica  (1661 »  n  A  sharp  Iron  in  form  of 
an  half-moon,  fastened  to  a  staflfe. 

2.  Applied  to  various  things  of  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon  or  crescent ;  a  figure  or  outline  of  this 
shape  ;    a  formation  of  ships,  men,  etc.,  drawn  up 
crescent-wise  ;  the  'Crescent'  or  Turkish  power. 

1581  STY  v\  ARD  Mart.  Discipl.  1.24  The  which,  .isthebatiaile 
called  the  halfe  moone.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'*7,  in.  u  100 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  Land,  A  huge  halfe 
Moone,  a  monstrous  Cantle  out.  1608  MIDDLETON  Mad 
,',  nty  Ma.\'.t)-y  in.  iii,  To  wear  half-moons  made  of 
.mother's  hair.  1659  IJ.  HAKKIS  Parh'afs  Iron  Afc  242 
She  [Venice]  was  not  able  alone,  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  Half-Moon.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  m.  304  See  how  in 
warlike  muster  they  appear,  In  rhombs  and  wedges,  ami 
half-moons,  and  wings.  1726  AMHERST  Terry  /•'//.  .\Kiii. 
256  A  half-moon  is  the  Turkish  arms.  1893  H.  A.  MAC- 
PHERSOS  rartritigcs  iv.  173  When  he  directed  the  half-moon 
it  was  a  most  beautifully  executed  manoeuvre. 

3.  Fortif.  =  DEMILUNE  a. 

1642  ROGKKS  Naaman  101  Out-workes,  halfe-moones  and 
retrenchments  to  hold  the  enemy.  1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S. 
Sea  149  A  Half-Moon,  on  which  six  Guns  may  be  planted. 
1807  PIKE  Sources Mtssiss.  (1810)  19  Some  were  half  moons 
and  quite  a  breastwork. 

1 4.  A  cuckold  ;  in  allusion  to  his '  horns '.  rare. 

1659  SHIRLEY  Honoria  <$•  Mammon  in.  i,  Bow  in  homage 
to  your  sovereign  antlers,  Most  high  and  mighty  half-moon, 
prince  of  beccos. 

5.  Aiming,   Scaffolding  filling   up  one  half  the 
sectional   area  of  a  circular  pit-shaft,  on  which 
repairs  are  done. 

1883  GRKSLEV  Gloss.  Coal-Mining. 

6.  attrib,  and  Comb.    Shaped  like  a  half-moon, 
as  half-moon  battery,  bit,  roof,  shoe  ;    half-moon- 
shaped,  -like  adjs. ;   half-moon  knife,  a  double- 
handed   knife  used    by   the   dresser    of  skins   for 
parchment  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

1607  TOI'SKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  324  Shooe  him  with 
half-moon  shooes  called  *  Lunette  '.  1772  FOKSTER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  I'XII.  396  Marks. -half-moon  shaped.  1794  NELSON 
22  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  359  The  two  guns  mounted 
en  barbette,  are  now  making  a  half-moon  battery.  1873 
WHYTI:  MKLVILLE  Riding  Recoil,  iii.  (1879)  58  What  I 
believe  is  called  the  half-moon  bit,  of  which  the  bridoon, 
having  no  joint,  is  shaped  so  as  to  take  the  curve  of  the 
animal's  mouth. 

Hence  Half-moon  v.  trans.,  to  surround  like  a 
half-moon  ;  intr.  to  move  in  a  half-moon  forma- 
tion. Half-mooned  a.,  shaped  like  a  half-moon; 
scmilunate. 

1611  COKYAT  Crudities,  Praise  of  Travel,  In  his  halfe- 
mooned  chair.  1707  FUNNELL  I'oy.  (1729)  151  Fins  .. 
stretching  to  his  tail,  which  is  half-moon'd.  1791  Miss 
SEWAKD  Let.  30  July,  A  pretty  little  lawn,  half-mooned  by 
the  house  and  shrubberies.  1893  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  Part- 
riti^fs  iv.  175  Half-mooning  should  always  be  done  across 
ihe  drills  if  possible. 

Half-mou'rner.  A  name  of  the  Marbled 
White  Butterfly,  llipparchia  Galathea. 

1832  J.  RENNIE  Consj*.  Butterflies  %  Moths  Index,  Half- 
mourner.  1876  MORRIS  Hist.  Brit.  Butterflies  29. 

Half-mou'rning-. 

1.  The  second  stage  or  period  of  mourning,  after 
the  expiry  of  full  mourning,  b.  Attire  in  which 
the  black  of  full  mourning  is  relieved  or  replaced  by 
white,  or  by  such  colours  as  grey,  lavender,  or  purple. 


treated  herself  likewise  to  a  neat,  sweet  pretty  half-mourn- 
ing.    1856  llltistr,  Land.  Nc-ivs  29  Mar.  327/2  Half-mourn- 

.  'id  muslins. 

!.  The  Marbled  White  Butterfly;    =  prec. 

Half-naked,  a.     As  nearly  naked  as  clothed. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  171/1  Halfe  naked.  1553  HULOET, 
Halfe  naked,  semimtdns.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xx.  xvi, 
This  host  with  whom  you  must  encounter  now  Are  men 
half-naked.  1713  Sn-.i.r  v.  Guardian  No.  52  r  1 1  The  half- 
:  bilfnaked  beggars  in  your  siK'ets.  1828-40 
TVTLI-.I;  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I." 99  Half-naked,  .mountaineers. 

Half-nephew.  The  son  of  one's  half-brother 
or  half-sister. 

1824  [see  HALF-NIECE].  1834  MKS.  CARI.YLE  Lett.  I.  14 
A  Frenchman  who  is  her  own  half-nephew,  the  son  of  a 
^i^tt-T  who  was  daughter  to  the  same  father  by  a  former  wife. 

tHa'lfner.  Oh.  ran~\  [f.  HALF:  of.  part- 
ner.] One  who  shares  to  the  extent  of  a  half. 

1594  CAKI  w  7#i.j<j(i8Si)85Ofmyharmesahalfnerouerright, 

Halfness.hfrfiK-s).  [f.  HALF a.+  -NEWS.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  half  or  incomplete,  or 
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of  being  half  one  thing  and  half  another ;  a  hesita- 
tion between  two  opinions  or  courses;  half-hcarb  M 
action  ;  irresoluU ' 

1530  PALSCR.   ?y'&''-2   Halfenes.se,  di-tni^t^.      1831   Erasers 
III.   1^1   Such   Halfness,  such  halting  between  two 
opinions.     1837  CARLYLE  /•>.  A'*"-.  III.  v.  vi.  (1871)  201  All 
Gir<>; i  B,  Compromi"  a  1859 

tr.  Goetfafs Convert,  it'it/i  Eckenn&n  in  Smiles  Self-Help  i, 
There  is  no  halfness  about  them.  They  are  complete  men. 

Half-net,  halve-iiet.  Sc.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful :  pcrh.  more  than  one  word.]  A  fishing-net  set 
or  held  so  as  to  intercept  the  fish  as  the  tide  ebbs. 
See  also  quot.  1812. 

1538  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.)  An  half  net  t  &  half  haw- 
nett  of  the  Pott  water.  1630  in  Dcst'r.  'I'kamcs  (1758)  76 
All  Mich  as  have  pitched,  set  or  erected  any  Riff-Hedge,  or 
Half-Net,  upon  Stakes  or  otherwise.  1810  CROMEK  Rent. 
Xithsdal'.-  -V  Gtiltoway  Song  305  (Jam.1  He  was  standing 
with  a  halvonut,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  tide.  1812 
SINGER  Agric,  Dumfries  603  /A-  re  a  kind  of 

bag-net  which  catch  salmon,  gibe,  and  sea-trout  . .  The 
persons,  .entitled  to  use  these  and  other  small  nets,  are  the 
proprietors  within  the  royalty  of  Annan. 

Half-niece.  The  daughter  of  one's  half- 
brother  or  half-sister. 

1824  Miss  Mm  ORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  223  To  pay  a  . . 
visit  to  a  half-nephew  and  niece,  or  rather  a  half-niece  and 
her  husband. 

Half -noble.  A  gold  coin  issued  by  Edw.  Ill 
in  1344  and  by  succeeding  kings  to  Edward  IV. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng,  ccxxv.  231  The  halfe  noble  of 
the  value  of  thre  shyllinges  four  pens.  1866  CRUMP  Bank- 
ing X,  222. 

Ha'lf-iiote. 

1.  Mus.  f  a.  A  half-tone ;  a  semitone.   Obs. 
1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mns.  3 The  b  cliefe.  .is  made  thustl, 

or  thus  [j,  the  one  signifying  the  halfe  note  and  flatt  singing : 
the  other  signifying  the  whole  note  or  sharpe  singing.     1684 
R.  H.  School Recrtitt,  120  These  are  named  Semitones^  or 
the  Half  Notes,   which  must   be  well  observed.     1763  J. 
BROWN  Poetry  $  Mus.  v.  64  The  modem  Chromatic  Kind 
is  an  incidental  Ascent  or  Descent  by  Half-Notes,  with  a 
variable  Intervention,  of  whole  Notes. 
b.  A  minim. 
1847  in  CRAIG. 

2.  The  half  of  a  bank-note,  cut  in  two  for  safety 
in  transmission  by  post. 

1882-93  in  BITHELL  Counting-house  Diet. 

Halfon-,  halfundel,  var.  of  HALFENDEAL. 

Half -pace.  [In  i,  app.  a  corruption  of  earlier 
haultpacL\  haltpace,  HALPACE,  q,  v.  In  2,  app.  f. 
HALF  +  PACE,  but  prob.  an  extension  of  sense  i.] 

1.  A  step,  raised  floor,  orplatform,  on  which  some- 
thing (e.g.  a  throne,  dais,  etc..  is  to  be  placed  or 
erected,     b.  The  platform  at  the  top  of  steps,  on 
which  an  altar  stands.   =  FOOT-PACE  2  b. 

1569  In  Etoniana  (1865)  220,  ij  half-paces  in  the  hawle 
for  the  Bybelers  to  stand  upon.  1593-4  Bursar  s  Roll, 
Pcterhouse,  Cantb.^  Efficient!  le  halfe  pace  bibliotheca^. 
1622  HAUUN  Hen.  I'll,  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  381  The 
cardinal,  standing  upon  the  uppermost  step,  or  half-pace, 
before  the  choir,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  II.  433  Raised  with 
a  half-pace,  almost  a  foot  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  room. 
1894  Westm.  Gaz.  10  July  1/2  On  the  half-pace  below  the 
reredos. 

2.  A  broad  step  or  small  landing  between  two 
half  flights  in  a  staircase  ;   =  FOOT-PACE  2  d. 

1611  COTGR.,  Air?t  the  halfe-pace,  or  landing  place  of  a 
half-pace  staire.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  267  You  ascend 
from  one  half  pace  to  another,  by  ascents  of  7  steps.  1712 
I.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Aland's  Gardening  125  A  Half  Pace,  or 
I<L-st  of  two  Paces  broad.  1842-76  GWILT  Arc/tit.  Gloss., 
Foot  pace  or  half  pact ',  that  part  of  a  staircase  whereon, 
after  the  flight  of  a  few  steps,  a  broad  place  is  arrived  at, 
on  which  two  or  three  paces  may  be  taken  before  coming  to 
another  step. 

Hence  Ha'lf-paced^.,  having  a  half-pace. 

1603  P.  STRINGER  Rcccpt.  Q.  Eliz.  at  Qxf.  in  Plummer 
Eliz.  Oxf.  (O.  H.  S.)  255  Aneasie  half  paced  stayre,  which 
was  of  good  bredth.  1681  \V.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen. 
(1693)  1170  The  broad  step  of  a  hulfpaccd  staire. 

t  Half-part.  0!>s.  «HALFJ£. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth,  DC  I'.  A1,  ix.  xxv.  (1495)  362  The 
halfe  part  of  mannys  lyfe.  a  1533  Li>.  \',\  RMI  i  -  linon 
l.\, \.\iv.  264,  I  \vyll  gyue  hym  the  halfe  parte  of  my  tondus. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  \\.  \.  437  He  is  the  halfe  part  of  a  blessed 
man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  shee.  1715  LKOSI  Pal- 
ladia's Archit.  (1742)  I.  12  If  the  Column  . .  be  divided  into 
6  half  parts,  .give  5  lialfs  of  them  to  the  diameter  next  to 
the  Capitel.  1755  MAGKNS  Insurances  II.  100  Within  the 
first  Half- Part  of  the  Voyage, 

Half-pay. 

1.  Half  the  usual  or  full  wages  or  salary;  a  reduced 
allowance  to  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  when 
not  in  actual  service,  or  after  retirement  at  a  pre- 
scribed time. 

1664  PKPVS  Diary  30  Nov.,  The  Dutch  having  calk-d 
in  their  fleete  and  paid  their  men  half-pay.  1749  Rcfut. 
l^amph.  Navy  Bill  10  Every  Officer,  whilst  he  receive^  the 
Half-pay,  Is  bound  to  enter  upon  .Service.  1753  Scots  Ma^. 
May  261/2  Cashier  and  Paymaster  of  the  Half-pay.  1823 
BYRON  Jttan  \in.  ciii,  No  hum  [rusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 
1844  R  _•  65  Officers  upon  the  Half-Pay 

who  are  desirous  of  bein:;  employed  upon  Full  Pay,  are  to 

Trt  their  wish  to  the  Military  Secretary. 
An  officer  in  receipt  of  half-pay. 
1826  Ann.   Ri\i?.   170/2   Now,  like  the  other  half-pays  in 
London,  he  must  li\<..'  00  plat'^  •'!    i'e-.T  :\\v'-    .'/".'s  of  yin  for 
the  next  seven  years.     1865  Fall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  10/2  The 
half-pays,  .have  come  over  in  great  force. 


HALFPENNYWORTH. 

3.  attrih.,  as  half-pay  /y/'(Vr,  etc. 

1715  I  IK.  M 

Filled  up  with  a  half  Pay  Officer.     1717 

68  (Jod.)   Half-pay  captains  and  half-witted  beaux.     1889 
A.  T.  PASK  /  i        hshmcn  with  small  u: 

of  what  mi^lit  be  termed  the  half-p:u 

Halfpenny  .lv"peni,  dial,  ha'fpeni,  h,V] 
ha-pcni,  hn-pni  .  Also  a.  4-7  halfe-,  4-8  half-, 
-peny,  -ie,  -ye  ;  £.  4  (alpeny),  4-5  halpeny  n, 
6  hapeuey,  happeiiny,  (ilial.  hawpnyi.  H. 
Halfpennies  (>~'-peniz),  halfpence  U^'p^1')- 
Also  4  halpenns,  5-6  halpens.  [f.  HALF  a.  + 
PENNY.  The  pi.  halfpennies  means  the  individual 
coins  only  ;  halfpence  is  usually  collective,  or  ex- 
presses the  sum  however  made  up.] 

1.  A  coin  (formerly  of  copper,  now  of  bronze)  of 
half  the  value  of  a  penny;    a  sum  equivalent  to 
two    farthings.      Halfpenny  farthing^  three    far- 
things (|^/.)  ;   Three  halfpence,  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion for  \\d. 

The  halfpenny  was  first  issued  by  Edward   I,  of  silver. 
Under  Charles  1 1  copper  halfpennies  were  first  struck  ; 
1860  they  have  been  of  bron/e.  From  Charles  I  to  George  III 
no  copper  pennies  were  *truck,  whence  liitlff'ftu->-   is  still 
colloquially  used  for  copper  or  bronze  coins  collectively. 

1:1330  R.  UKLNNI-:  L'/fi'tf,  (1810)  238  Edward  did  smytc 
rounde  peuy,  halfpeny,  ferthyng.  1382  WVCLII-  Luke  xii.  6 
Wher  (iut;  sparrowis  ben  not  seeld  for  tweyne  h.-ilpt-n*?  1389 
Eng.  C-iltis  98  pe  clerke,  a  peny ;  be  deen.  a  alpeny.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcviii.  177  Not  worth  an  halfepenye. 
I5iz  .•!,  t  4  Hen..  VIII,  c.  19.  §  14  Those  penyt>  u>  1-e  takun 
and  have  course  oonlye  for  halpens.  1579  Nottingham  AY< . 
IV.  193  A  quart  of  ale  or  bere  for  a  penne  and  a  pynte  for  a 
hapeney.  1597  BACON  I'.ss.  I0p.  Ded.,  They  will  bee  like  ihc 
late  new  halfe-pence,  which  though  the  Siluer  were  good, 
yet  the  pee ces  were  small.  1654  Win II.OCIK  /.o^tomia  181 
To  the  Philosopher,  three  halfpence.  1691  HARTCUFFE 
Virtues  229  Their  As,  which  is  but  half-penny  I'anhing  in 
our  Money,  with  them  weigh'd  a  Pound.  1699  \-\\  MI  i  v 
Phal.  440  The  Species  call'd  Nine-pences  and  t'our  pence 
half-penies  are  gone.  1749  FIELDIM;  /V1///  J'.-wcs  xm.  viii, 
There  are  thousands  who  would  not  have  contributed  a 
halfpenny.  1849  I.vi TON  Ca.i-fons  38  He  was  only  un- 
successful in  turning  my  halfpennies  into  halfcrowns.  1850 
W,  IRVING  Goldsmith  79  Adrift  upon  the  town,  with  but 
a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket. 

fb.  Halfpenny  of  gold:  name  given  to  the  half- 
ryal,  a  piece  worth  ^in  reign  of  Edward  IV)  5^.  Obs. 

1463  Bnry  li'ills  (Camden)  15,  I  beqwethe  to  the  Prior 
a  good  purs  and  a  halptnye  of  gold  ther  in. 

c.  Halfpenny  under  the  hat,  a  low  game  of 
chance. 

1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  v.  (1863)  240  Tom  lies  on  a 
tomb-stone  outside  playing  at  halfpenny-under-the-hat  with 
street  blackguards. 

2.  Phrases,    f  To  have  one's  heart,  or  hattd,  on 
one's  halfpenny^  to  have  a  particular  object  in  view 
(pds.).     So  f/tf  have  one's  hand  on  another  half- 
penny.    J\lore  kicks  than  halfpence  :  see  KICK  sb. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Heafbes^  etc.  Wks.  (1587)  255  But  his 
mystresse  having  liyr  hand  on  another  halfpeny  gan  thu- 
say  unto  him.  1589  GRSENB  Mcnaphon  (Arb.)  49  Tweru 
necessarie  he  tolde  us  how  his  heart  came  thus  on  his  halfe- 
pence.  1590  —  ,Y<"'i'r  to<>  late  \Vks.  (Rtldg.)  Introd.  10 
Francesco  that  was  tied  by  the  eies,  and  had  his  hart  on  his 
halfpeny,  could  not  deny  her.  16..  Notes  on  Du  Rartas, 
To  Rdr.  ii.  (N.),  hut  the  blinde  man,  having  his  hand  on 
another  halfe-penny,  said,  What  is  that  you  say,  sir? 
f  3.  A  small  fragment,  bit,  or  piece.  Obs, 
1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  147  O  she  tore  the  letter 
into  a  thousand  halfpence. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  That  costs,  or  involves  the 
outlay  of,  a  halfpenny,  as  halfpenny  ballad,  dolet 
loaf,  sheet ;  of  the  shape  or  si?e  of  a  halfpenny,  as 
halfpenny  mark.     See  also  next. 

1362  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  293  Ne  non  halfpeny  Ale  In 
none  wyse  drynke.  1419  E.  £.  Wills  (1882)  40  Smale 
Halpeney  Loves.  ^1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  in.  iii.  i 
45,  I  will  crie  halfepenie  doale  for  your  worshyp.  1709  /Int. 
Apollo  II.  No.  70.  3/i.  I  sent  it  by  the  Halfpenny-Post. 
1710  Ibid.  No.  100.  2/2  The  Half-Penny  Carriage.  1865 
HS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  v,  A  choice  collection  of  halfpenny 
ballads. 

b.  Expressing  depreciation:  To  be  had  for  a 
halfpenny  ;  worth  no  more  than  a  halfpenny ;  of 
contemptible  value;  trumpery.  Also  three-half- 
penny, t'i'opcnny- half  penny. 

1579  TOMSON  Cah'm's  Scntf.    i 

knaues  (as  they  eal  I  hem1  tlujsc  syr  lohns  that  are  hired  for 
three  halfe  pence,  or  two  pence,  or  two  pence  halfe  pennie. 
1673  K.   HEAD  Canting   Acad.  93  A   I 
Sheep-stealing  half-penny  Rogue.    1721  STRYPE  Eccl. 
II.  xv.  370  Patrons  ..  gave  some  three  half-penny  prtLst  a 
curate's  wages.     1726  Adz1.  Capt.  R.  i>cyi<'  2  Oliligct!  ' 
on  all  IILI-  halfpenny  Errands.     1759  S-JJ.KM-:    Tr,  Sh 
I.  i,  Whether  right  or  wrong-,  'lU  nut  a  halfpenny  matter. 

Halfpennyworth  (h^'p&iwtf-iJO,  ^'->  con- 
tracted na'p'orth,  ha'porth  Ji^'-poahX  AK  > : 
a.  i  healfpemswur}),  5  halpeny  worth,  6  halpyn- 
worth.  ^.  5  halpworthe,  6  halporth,  7  half-p- 
worth,  halfperth,  8  halp' worth,  halfporth. 
ha'pVorth,  (dial,  hawporth).  [See  WORTH.] 
As  much  as  a  halfpenny  will  purchase  ;  hence,  a 
very  small  quantity. 

a.    a  1035  / 

.  .healf-penjx-wuro  wexes  8  U  >•.- 

Wiilckcr  vjS  '26  OlvtatitSi  an  halfpeny  worth.    1479  in 
Gilds  (1870)  425  To  berue  the  pouerc  people  of  i 
and  halfpenyworthes.    1519  FrtstntM.  ofjurif J  in  Surttts 
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1596 

:        t 
p  -  To  buy  a  Half  m-'iv  ' 

*  .ij'sjsr* 

worth*',  oMitiu,  at  lot  a.     1 5  $3 

•_•  one  halport 

•  •-/•• 

I   .rcc  halfper: 
j^tftL  .;  out  three  Pens,  and  exh:: 

rvice.      1728    S«IFT    fait. 

Dial  I II.  M.  203  A  longer  ha  p'orth  never  did 

-rthof 

Chee.-e.     1838   I':  A  penny  loaf  and 

aha'porlh  ofmilk.     1873  i  <f  III. 

.-  and  secure  that  ha'p'worth,  on  your  life  ! 
b.    J'o  lose  the  ship  (orig.  and  pro; 
hog,  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  tar :  to  lose  an  object, 
spoil  an  enterprize  or  court  failure,   by  trying  to 
save  in  a  small  matter  of  detail. 

Originally  referring  to  the  use  of  tar  to  protect  sore  places 

or  wounds  on  sheep  from  the  destructive  attacks  of  (lie*. 

y  pronounced  skip  over  a  great  part  of 

1670  KAY  .'  •  half-penny- 

worth of  tarre  \ed.  1678   154  atlas  Some  have  it,  lose  not 
•  u,  &c.     Indeed  tarr  is  more  used  about  sheep  then 
swine. J.     1671  J.   PHILLIPS  Maronides  \\.  22  And  judge 
,ow  what  fooles   those  are,   Will  lose  a    Hog  for  a 
na'porth  of  tar.      [1705  J.  SFHI-KL  in  I.  Smith  Mem.  ll'<vt 
II.  66  So  as  the  Proverb  is  verified,  many  a  Time,  we 
lose  the  Hog   for   the  Halfpenny.]      1828  CnKvn   Dial., 
Ha-.vportk,  '  Dunnut  loaz  t'  yow  for  a  hawporlh  o'  tar  '. 
ittfrlmurr  £*£.:  To  spoil  the  ship  for  a  half- 

pennyworth of  Lar.'  Xote.  But  in  Cornwall  I  heard  a  version 
.  .more  consistent  with  probability,  '  Don't  spoil  the 
for  a  ha'porth  of  Lar  '.     1891  Ki.->ie;i'ofRr:  it-;vs  IV.  576  i  To 
sink  the  ship  by  the  refusal  ofthe  tradilion.il  ha'porlh  of  tar. 

t  Ha'lfpennyworth,  v.  Ot<s.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  iutr.  To  '  stick  at '  halfpence ;  to  haggle  about 
minute  exp>  D 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  H'orU  v.  vi.  ?  4.  855  Their  halfpenny 
worthing  in  matter  of  Expence  when  they  had  adventured 
their  whole  Estate  in  the  purchase  of  a  great  Empire. 

2.  trans.  To  deal  out  by  halfpennyworths. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr,  Sntirke  14  He  having . .  open'd  the 
whole  Pedlers-pack  of  his  malice,  which  he  half-p-worths 
out . .  to  his  petty  Chapmen. 

Half-pike.  Now  Hist.  A  small  pike,  having  a 
shaft  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  full-sized  one. 
There  were  two  kinds;  one,  also  called  nsfontooii, 
formerly  carried  by  infantry  officers;  the  other, 
used  in  ships  for  repelling  boarders,  a  hoarding  f  ike. 

1599  in.  ii,  Here's  a  half-pike. 

1631  CULT  i  LK  I  Ionian  u.  C  iij,  He  trie  one  course  with  thee 
at  the  halfepike,  and  then  goe  ;  come  draw  thy  pike.  1698 
FHOGEH  l^oy.  12  Their  ordinary  Arms  are  the  Hanger,  the 
Sagay  [assagai],  which  is  a  very  light  Half-Pike.  1715 
Lena.  Gaz.  No.  5358/2  The  Duke  of  Guise  with  an  Half- 
Pike  in  his  Hand,  being  at  the  Head  of  the  Regiment.  1769 
FALCONKR  Hi*  t.  Marint  (1789),  Deini-pi'i'.c,  a  half-pike, 
sometimes  used  to  oppose  boarders  in  a  sea-fight.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  422  Camp  followers,  armed 

i  :ies.  halfpikes,  and  skean^ 
b.  Comb.,  as  half-pike-man. 

1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Sie^e  Lendon-Derry  60/2  That  the 
s.iid  Half-1'ike-men.  -be  disarmed. 

Half-pounder  (hafpau-ndw'.  [f.  HALF  a.  + 
POUND  si.  +  -EB'.] 

1.  A  gun  that  fires  a  shot  weighing  half  a  pound. 
i^In  c|Uot.  ait  rib.)     Cf.  four-pounder,  etc. 

1800  Phil.  Trims.  XC.  235  We  charged  a  half-pounder 
swivel  with  an  ounce  and  an  half,  .ofthe  mercurial  powder. 

2.  A  thing  (e.  g.  a  fish)  of  half  a  pound  weight. 
1886    R.  C.   I.KSLIE  Sea-painter's  Lag  x.  202  The  great 

half-pounders  are  feeding  in  the  broad  spreading  fords. 

Half-price. 

1.  Hall  the  usual  or  full  price;  csp.  that  at  which 
children  or  poor  people  are  admitted  to  an  enter- 
tainment or  the  like,  or  that  at  which  people  are 
admitted  to  a  theatre  when  the  performance  is  half 
through.     Also,  the  time  at  which  people  are  so 
admitted.  '  half-time.' 

1710  Di:  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840)  314  It  was  much 
better  for  us  to  sell  all  our  cargoes  here,  though  we  made 
but  half  price  of  them.  1784  COWPHR  Task  n.  624  A  man  o1 
the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough. .To  insure  a  side-box 
station  at  half  price.  1813  Examiner  15  Feb.  ir>5/i  That 
-whom  the  half-price  admits  to  disturb  the  order  . .  of 
the  ..  Theatres.  1848  THACKERAY  Bit.  Snots  xlviii,  \Ve 
drank  mulled  port  till  half-price.  Mat.  Children  under  12, 
half-price. 

2.  attrib.  or  quasi-<zd)'. 

1836  DICK  ii.  (1890)  41  Theatrical  converse, 

arising  out  of  their  last  half-price  visit  to  the  Victoria 
gallery.  1886  Cornh.  Mai;.  July  59  Can  this  have  been  the 

plan? 

hall-price. 

'*44  me  half-price 

to  the  play.     1852  —  Bleak  lie,,  xi,  To  go  half-price  to  the 

t  Half-rater.  01  .  \  small  racing  yacht, 
so  classed  from  1891  lo  1896;  now  called  an 
l8-foot  b.at.  A 

'894  10  Sept.  3/4  Conditions.. imposed  in 

i    the   ordinary   racing   half-rater.     1895 
\Vestm.  Ga;.  30  Jan.  4/1  A  half-rater  yawl  of  his  design  is 
••Ity. 

Half-round,  ".  ai; 

A.  adj.  Semicircular,  in  shape  or  section  ;  semi- 
cylinrlrical  ;  as  half -round  bit,  drill,  file. 
Half-round  spade  (Whaling,  a  spade  with  a  blade  re- 


38 

irpenter's  gouge,  used  in  cutting  the  blanket    | 

case. 

1661    I     Duits  tr.   MaxdtltWt   Tra-'.  57  Batll»..whic 
were    made    all    halfround.      1671    MILTON   Sa 

1703 

MOXON  i  '  an  half-round 

Kile     IHd.   193   Half-round  holes  or   Semi-circles.     1884 
p.  J.  BM  For  long  holes  oflarge 

diameter  nothilii;  beats  a  half-round  drill. 

B.  sb.  A  semicircle ;  a  hemispherical  figure. 
1718  PKIOH  Kmnvle.igt  638  This  fair  half-round,  this  ample 
a/ure  ,ky.    a  1721  —  Her  Kit/it  -Vain.'  1 1  In  her  forehead  s 
fair  half-round.    1811  Self  Instructor  27  In  the  midst  of  the 
half-round  [ofthe  quill). 

b.  Arch.  '  A  semicircular  moulding  which  may 
be  a  bead  or  torus'  (Gwilt  Archil.  1842-76). 
So  t  Half-rounding  a.,  forming  a  semicircle. 
1667  Mil  i-ix  /'.  /..  iv.  862  The  western  point,  where  those 
half-rounding  guards  Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  iqnadron 
joind. 

t  Half-seal.  Obs.  The  impression  of  the  re- 
verse side  or  '  foot '  of  the  Great  Seal,  with  which 
certain  documents  used  to  be  sealed.  (Cf.  halj- 
l-iill,  under  HALF-  II  n.)  Abolished  in  1833. 

1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  I' 1 1 1,  c.  16.  §  4  Lettres  patentes.. 
under  the  great  scale  or  halfe  scale  of  Englond.  1530  in 
\V.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford  91  A  wrytyng. .under 
the  halff  scale.  1566  Ait  8  liliz.  c.  5  Nomynated  and 


is  a  scale  used  in  Chaunccry  for  the  sealing  of  Commissions 
unto  Delegates  upon  an  appeale  in  a  cause  civill  or  marine. 
1832  Act  2  A-  3  Will.  II',  c.  92  §  4  Nothing  herein,  .shall.  . 
affect,  .the  Right  of  His  Majesty  to  grant  any  such  Com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal  or  under  the  Half  Seal  as 
aforesaid,  to  hear,  .any  Appeal,  .which  may  before  the  said 
I  ir  t  I  lay  of  February  [1833]  be  pending. 
Half-seas-over.  [Seas  was  prob.  a  genitive 
case  ;  Aatf  sea's  =  \iM  of  the  sea.] 

1.  Halfway  across  the  sea. 

1551  in  Picton  L'paol  Mimic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  107  The 
commodities.  .weh  ben  taken  and  retorned  againe,  when 
they  be  halfe  the  seas  over,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Infcnt. 
Shipping  17  That  ride  it  out  at  Anchor,  half  Seas  over 
betweene  England  and  Ireland.  1688  Lotui.  Gaz.  No. 
2396/4  About  half  Seas  over,  we  discovered  the  Dutch  Fleet. 
1831  6.  FOWLER  Jritl.  State  N.  York  8  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  kept  below  until  he  thought  we  were  about  half 
seas  over,  when  we  surely  could  not  have  refused  to  carry 
him  through. 

b.  trans/,  and  fig.  Halfway  towards  a  goal  or 
destination,  half  through  with  a  matter  ;  halfway 
between  one  state  and  another. 

1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  in.  ii,  That's  thinking  half-seas 
over,  a  1700  DRVDEN  ij.),  1  am  half-seas  over  to  death. 
1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  Mii.  113,  I  returned  them 
both  my  sincere  Thanks,  and  thought  myself  half  Seas  over. 
1813  BYRON  Juan  \.  Ixi,  And  hover  Upon  their  airy  confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2.  Half-drunk,   [humorous.') 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crete,  Half  Seas  over,  almost 
Drunk.  1714  Spect.  No.  616.  9  4  Our  friend  the  alderman 
was  half  seas  over  before  the  bonefire  was  out.  1880  Sri'K- 
CEON  y.  rioughin.  Pict.  42  There's  nothing  too  bad  for  a 
man  to  say  or  do  when  he  is  half-seas  over. 

t  Half-shirt.  Obs.  A  kind  of  shirt  front  for 
men,  and  chemisette  for  women,  worn  in  lyth  c. 

1661  PI-:PVS  Diary  13  Oct.,  This  day  left  off  half-shirts,  and 
put  on  a  wastecoate.  1664  Ibid.  28  June,  This  day  put  on 
a  half-shirt  first  this  summer,  it  being  very  hot.  1671  LADY 
KTIE  in  i2///  Reft.  Hist.  MSS.  Connti.  App.  v.  2^3 
The  Dutchesse  of  Cleveland  was  very  fine  in  a  riche  petti- 
coat and  halfe  shirt,  and  a  short  man's  coat.  1678  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  1343/4  One  Half  Shirt,  with  laced  Cravat  and 
Ruffle-.  .11704  T.  lixowN  Table-Talk  in  Collect.  Poems 
(1705)  128,  I  hate  that  Puppy..  that  goes  open  breasted; 
'tis  but  a  Half-Shirt.  1864  Chamber}  A/.'.  Day: 
Half-shirts  were  stomachers,  richly  decorated  with  em- 
broidery  and  lace,  over  which  the  bodice  was  laced  from 

i         '  side. 

Half-sister.     [Not  recorded  in  OE.,  though 


(G.  halbschwestcr),  Sw.  halfsyster,  Da.  /ia/vsostcr."] 

1.  A  sister  by  one  parent  only. 

ci*>S  LAY.  8412  He  wes  liis  h.-elue  suster  sune.  13.. 
Gaw.  •}•  Gr.  Knt.  2464  Arthurez  half  suster  J>e  duches  dorter 
of  Tyntagelle.  <  1400  MAI  NPIV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  120  Half  \ 

of  |>er  fader  syde  wedd  pai.  1530  PAI.SGR.  228/2 
Halfe  suster,  sevr  uterine,  1868  FKII.M\N  A"/>r;«.  Conrj. 
II.  App.  587  The  elder  Countess  Adelaide-  has  been  com- 
monly taken  to  be  only  a  half-ister  of  William. 

fit*.  1832  TKVNVSON  '  Lo-'C  thon  thy  land''  96  Raw  Haste, 
half-sister  to  Delay.  1871  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/.  -t. 
v.  (1885)  118  The  genius  fur  religion,  .is  half-sister  to  the 
genius  for  in;. 

t  2.  A  lay  sister  in  a  convent.   Obs. 

1481  .War*,  ration's  Will  in  Paston.  Lett.  No.  861  III. 
284  Iche  hole  and  half  susters  at  Normans  in  Norwich. 

Ha'lf-snipe.  The  jack  snipe  or  lesser  snipe, 
Scolopax  zallinula.  ^('f.  </,v/ 

1766  PES'NAXT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  360  The  French  call  them 
.  r  ttn,  we  the  half  snipe.  i86s  C.  A.  JOHNS  L>rit. 
Bird:*  \ 

Ha  lf-so'vereign. 

1.  An  English  gold  coin,  worth  ten  shillings. 
The  sum  is  also  expressed  by  half  a  sovereign. 

Originally  <with  the  i  ,   i(:,j  (l.ut  ser 

quot.  1884);  in  the  lyth  e.  these  coins  wet 
the   guinea  and  half  . 

'503-4  ••''<  ''>  II''"-  I'ff.  '  •   S|l  AH  !"•>'  ' 
Coynes  of  a  Sovcreyn  Halfe  Sovcreyn  [etc.].    1551 


A.  ajj.  Of  half  the  normal  thickness  :  see  quots. 
1883  Almondbury   $   Hiuldersjield  Gloss.,    Hauf-thick, 


HALF-TIMBER. 

/-'</!<'.  K/,  in    U'riotluslcy's  Citron.  (1877)  II.    vi  The  half 

;^ne    of    crowne    gould    of    tenne    shilhngc^.     1817 

::;.  in  Loud,  t  !  o  order  that  certain 

M  money  should  be  coined,  which  should   be 

•  half  sovereigns  or  ten  shilling  pieces  '.    1884  KENYON 

\'/«J  Ln«.  77   This  [the  ryaij  is  doubtless  the  coin 

mentioned  as  a  half-sovereign  in  the  Statute  19  Henry  VII, 

c.  5.  .As  the  reverse  is  unlike  the  ryals  and  the  same  a.s  that 

of  the  sen  -ereii;n~,  it  would  very  likely  be  popularly  called  a 

half-sovereign. 

2.  The  name  given  by  paviors  to  a  6-in.  Purbeck 
stone  pitcher;  also  to  a  granite  pitching,  because 
it  is  worth  half  a  sovereign  a  yard  {Diet.  Arc/tit. 
is?i  . 
Half-staff.    1.    -  HALF-MAST. 

1708  Land.  Ca^.  No.  4489/2  The  Ships  Flags,  which  were 
only  half-ntatT  hi^h.  1876  HAN-CROFT  Hist.  U.S.  III.  xix. 
519  Pennants  hoisted  at  half-staff. 

t  2.  Half  the  length  of  a  staff.  To  fight  at  the 
half-staff,  to  fight  at  close  quarters  with  staves.  Obs. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  517  The  Persian  hot  se- 
men al=o  ..  bearing  staves  of  good  ash  ..  fight  with  them  a.s 
occasion  servith  at  the  halfe  staffe. 

Half-starved,  a.  Having  insufficient  food  ; 
poorly  fed. 

1667  MII.TON  /'.  L.  x.  595  Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and 
thyself  half  starv'd.  1713  [see  HALF-NAKED].  1879  GEO. 
ELIOT  Theo.  Sitclt  xv.  266  A  half-starved  Merry-Andrew. 

t  Half-Strain.  Obs.  The  quality  of  being 
half  of  a  good  strain  or  stock  and  half  of  an  inferior 
one  ;  half-breed.  Also  attrib. 

1673  DRYDEN  Aniboyna  v.  i,  I  am  but  of  half-strain  courage. 
1678  —  Linil'erham  111.  i,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  are  of 
the  half-strain  at  lea.^1. 

Hence  t  Ha'lf-strained  a.  Obs. 

1682  DKYDEN  &  LEE  Dk.  Gnise  iv.  iv,  Half-strained  shop- 
keepers, got  between  gentlemen  and  city  wives.  1690  DRY- 
DEN  Don  Sebast.  III.  i,  I'm  but  a  half-strained  villain  yet. 

tHalf-sword.  Obs. 

1.  A  small-sized  sword.     Cf.  HALF-  II  c. 

1552  Ht'LoET,  Halfe  sworde,  semispathinni.  1611  FLORIO, 
Mezza  anna,  a  halfe-sword,  any  halfe  weapon. 

2.  Half  a  sword's  length.     To  be  at  half-sword, 
to  be  at  close  quarters  with  swords. 

1589  PasqiiiCs  A'  ft.  D  b,  To  meete  with  his  wisedome  at 
the  halfe  sword.  1596  SHAKS.  i  ffen.  IV,  H.  iv.  182.  a  1616 
I'.i  A:  M.  &  FL.  Botuivca  v.  ii,  I  was  four  several  times  at 
half-sword  with  him. 

Half-thick,  a.  and  sb. 
jj.  Of  h 
lmondbur 

when  applied  to  bacon  means  half-fed,  or  half  fat,  but  if  to 
a  man,  half-witted.  1884  CASSELL,  Half-thick  file,  a  large 
coarse  file  with  one  rounded  and  three  flat  sides.  It  is  used 
as  a  rubber-file  for  coarse  work. 

f  B.  sb.  A  kind  of  cloth.   Obs. 

1603  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2914/4  Broad-Cloths,  Serges  half 
thicKS,  Duffils,  Kerseys.  1745  De  Foe's  £"£"•  Tradesman 
xxvi.  (1841)  I.  258  Kerseys,  cottons,  half-thicks,  duffields  .. 
in  Lancashire  and  Westmorland.  1748  De  J-'oe's  Tour  Gt. 
Brit.  III.  135  Rochdale  ..  very  considerable  for  a  Sort  of 
coarse  Goods,  called  Half-thicks  and  Kersies. 

Ha-lf-tide. 

1.  The  state  of  the  tide  half-way  between  flood 
and  ebb,  when  it  is  half  the  height  of  high  water. 

1669  W.  HACKE  Collt'i  t.  I  ~py.  ill.  (1699)  61  A  Rock  that  .  . 
is  covered  at  half  Tide.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  n.  ix. 
(ed.  2)  240  Innumerable  pools  of  water  left  at  halftide. 

2.  See  quots.) 

'633  T-  JAMES  Voy.  62  It  Howes  halfe  tyde,  that  is,  from 
whence  the  flood  commeth,  the  water  thither  returneth, 
two  houres  before  it  be  high  water.  1762  MORE  in  I'hil. 
Trans.  LII.  453  The  different  tides  daily  observed  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  called  there  tide  and 
half-tide.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  146/1  When  the 
stream  continues  to  flow  up  for  three  hours  after  it  is 
hii;h-\vate],  it  is  said  to  make  tide  and  half-tide;  _if  it 
continues  to  flow  during  one  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  said  to 
make  tide  and  quarter-tide,  and  so  on. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.   Left  dry  or  accessible   at 
half-tide,  as  kalf-tiitc  cavern,  rock  ;  half-tide  basin 
or  dock,  one  fitted  with  gates  which  are  closed  at 
half-ebb. 

1847  CiiAic,  Half-title  Jock,  a  basin  connecting  two  or 
more  docks,  and  communicating  with  the  entrance  b.isin. 
1854  H.  MILII  K  .s,/;.  ,\  Sthin.  (1858)  532  Half-tide  rocks, 
very  dangerous  to  the  mariner,  which  lie  a  full  half-mile 
from  the  shore.  1862  ANSTMI  Channel  1st.  n.  i.\.  icd.  2)  242 
It  is  not  every  half-tide  cavern  that  is  thus  inhabited.  1880 
T.  Si  i  vet.  Brit.  XI.  466/1  In  order  to  extend 

the  time  during  which  vessels  can  enter  or  leave  a  wet  dock 
there  are  two  additional  works  which  are  often  connected 
with  it.  These  are  the  entrance-lock  and  the  outer  or  half- 
tide  basin. 

Hence  Half-tidal  a.  -  half-tide  (atti'ib.  . 

1885  Truth  ii  June  920/2  This  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
n  half-tidal  lock  and  weir. 

Ha'lf-ti:mber,  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sh.  Ship-buUdiHg.    ;See  quot.) 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1849-50  WICAI.E  Diet.  Terms,  Half-tiin- 
I'Crs,  in  ship-building,  those  timbers  in  the  cant  bodies  which 

are  ans\ver;-b!e  In  the  Inuei  fult>.>cks  in  the  square  body. 

B.  adj.    1.  Built  half  of  timber. 

1842-76  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  Half  timber  f-uM, 
structure  formed  of  studding,  with  sills,  lintels,  strut 
brace-.  r.lled  in  with  brickwork  ;ii 

over  on  both   sides.      1874  ,/;.   Archil,  l.  i.   10 

Half-timber  houses  ..  of  which  the  foundations  and  the 
ground-floors  only  ,  d  the  upper  ]i;ut  of  wood. 

2.   M;i'lr  of  timber  split  in  rmlf. 

1874  J.    11.   COLLINS  .Metal  Mining  42  Timbered   with 


HALF-TIMBERED 

half-timber   sets.      Ibid.    So   In   the   middle  of  these  half- 
timber  bearers  the  uprights,  .are  morticed. 
Hence  Half-timbered  a.  =  B  I. 


the   porch   of  an    old    half-timbered   cottage.     1893  K.  L. 
BATI  Drama   225   The  many-gabled,    half- 

timbered  edifice  of  one  of  Edward  Vl's   Free  Grammar 


Schools. 

Half-time. 

1.  Half  of  a  .particular    period  of  time. 

1645  PAGITT  ffmsiogr.  11661)  282  Months,  weeks,  daies, 
and  half-times,  and  such  like  Chronology, 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1860  ( >.  YV.  HOLMES  Elsie  r.  ii.  (1887)  21  It  is  customary 
to  allow  half-time  to  students  engaged  in  school-keeping, — 
that   is,  to  count   a   year,  so  employed,  . .  as  equal  to  six- 
months  of  the  three  \ 

c.  Half  the  usual  or  full  time  during  which  work 
is  i-nrried  on.     (In  quot.  1862  as  adv.) 

1861  Weekly  Times  13  Oct.,  Notices  of  cotton-mills  being 
put  upon  half-time.     1862  H.  SPFNCI-:K  First  /';•/«,.  n.  viii. 
§72  Factories  are  worked  half-time,  or  close  entirely. 

2.  In  Football,  etc.,  The  time  at  which  the  first 
half  of  the  game  is  completed. 

1871  A.  G.  GCILLEMARU  in  Belts  Life  i  Apr.,  The  call  of 
'Half-time'  found  the  play  exactly  in   the  centre  of  the 
<1.  1894  Times  23  Feb.  4/2  Before  half-time  he  kicked 
two  goals  out  of  the  three  registered  for  Middlesex. 

3.  attrib.,  as  in  half-time  system,  the  system  by 
which  school -children  are  enabled  to  attend  school 
for  half  the  usual  time  and  spend  the  other  half 
at  some  remunerative   occupation  ;    so  half-time 
register,  a  register  of  half-time  scholars.      Half- 
time  survey  of  ships  :  see  quot.  1 894. 

1861  Illustr.  l.ond.  .\\~ivs  13  Apr.  353/3  The  extending 
the  half-time  system.  1887  Educational  Department 
Circular  No.  271.  7  Apr.,  A  separate  half-time  register 
will  be  kept  of  all  half-time  scholars.  1894  H.  PASOI  Front 
Keel  to  Truck  ±(&  Hal/Time  Survey,  this  applies  to  wooden 
and  composite  vessels,  on  either  of  which  a  special  survey  is 
held,  when  about  one  half  of  the  time  for  which  they  may 
have  been  classed,  has  elapsed. 

Half-timer.  One  who  spends  half  the  usual 
or  full  time  at  anything,  spec.  a.  One  who  works 
half-time  in  a  factory. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  3  Nov.  5/5  Now  a  half-timer  will  get 
more  than  he  once  did  for  full  time.  1883  Standard  30 
Nov.  2/4  A  child  entered  the  mill  as  a  half-timer  at  ten 
y«ars  old. 

b.  A  half-time  scholar :  see  HALF-TIME  3. 

1870  [see  FULL-TIMER).  1879  F.SCOTT  England  I. '260  The 
half-timer  [at  school]  is  compelled  to  be  regular  in  attend- 
ance. 1890  Times  19  Sept.  7/5  Half-timers — that  is,  children 
who  divide  their  time  between  the  school  and  the  factory. 

Half-tone,  ••''. 

1.  Mns.  ^SEMITONE. 

1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  I.  685/1  The 
mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings  [of  a  harp]  one 
halftone,  .or  two  halftones. 

2.  Art.  A  tone  intermediate  between  the  extreme 
lights  and   extreme   shades ;    one   of  the   lighter 
shadows  of  a  photograph,  engraving,  picture,  etc. ; 
used  esp.  with  reference  to  the  production  of  blocks 
for  printing  by  photography.  Also  attrib. 

1875  tr.   reel's  Cheat.  Light  xv.  251  The  pictures  were 


tone  illustrations. 

t  Half-tone,  v.  Obs.  rare-".  (?)  To  sing  or 
play  in  semitones. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  171/1  To  Halfe  tone,  semitonare. 

Half-truth.  A  proposition  or  statement  which 
is  or  conveys  only  one  half  or  a  part  of  the  truth. 

1658  MAN-TON  Exf.   Jude  4   Half-truth  hath  filled  the 
world  with  looseness.     1840  MILL  Diss.  fy  Disc.  (18751  L 
398  The  noisy  conflict  of  half-truths.     1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
Afol.  App.  91  A  half-truth  is  often  a  falsehood. 
b.  altrih.  or  Comb. 

1832  COLERIDGE  Lett.  0895)  757  Self-designated  Tories, 
and  of  course  half-tmthmen. 

Half-way,  halfway  (hafw^i;  see  below), 
adv.,  adj.,  st>.,  and  prep.  [f.  HALF  a.  +  WAY  rf.] 

A.  adv.  (Stressed  htrlfway  when  preceding  the 
word  it  qualifies,  halfway  when  following.)     At 
or  to  half  the  distance.     To  meet  halfway  :    see 
MKET  v. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeve's  f'rol.  52  Lo  Depeford  and  it  is  half 
wey  pryme.  1330  PAI.SGR.  861  2  Halfe  waye,  an  milieu  Ju 
-  'i,  or  a  my  clicmyn.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  I.  i.  62 
I-wis  it  is  not  halfe  way  to  her  heart.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk 
\Sfb>.  Contents,- An  half-way  boundless  Bulk.  <•  1696  PRIOR 
Love  Disarmed  12  Her  bodice  half-way  she  unlac'd.  1717 
S.  .\'ea  106  A  little  above  half  way  up  a  high 
mountain.  1726  SHF.LVOCKE  Voy.  round  It'orlJ  (1757)  198 
Before  I  had  got  half  way  off.  1766  GOLDSM.  /' 
x,  About  halfway  home.  1812  HYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  Ixix, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress.  1886  BESANT 
Childr.  Gibean  II.  vi.  The  morning  service  was  halfway 
through, 

B.  adj.  (Usually  stressed  ha-l/way.) 

1.  Midway  or  equidistant  between  two  points. 
Half-way  house,  a  house  (often  an  inn)  situated 
midway  between  two  towns  or  stages  of  a  journey, 
and  therefore  considered  as  a  convenient  halting- 
place.  Alsoyfi^. 

1711  AnnibdN  Sped.  No.  511  f  3  He  was  resting  with  it 
upon  a  half-way  Bridge.  I793  in  Cerr.  Ld.  A-uckl.inJ 
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(i86i)  II.  515  Yours  will  be  an  excellent  half-way  house, 
almost  as  good  as  the  inn  at  Bromley.  1839  ALISON  Hist, 
l-'.nrope  (1849-50)  VII.  xlii.  •?  32.  115  The  Cape  oi  ' 
Hope  had  become  a  half-way  houae  to  th<_ii  possessions  in 
Bengal.  1856  KANK  .-I ret.  Kxpt.  I.  xvi.  195  My  aim  was 
to  reach  the  halfway  tent. 

2.  fig.  That  is  midway  between  two  states  or  con- 
ditions ;  half  one  thing  and  hall  another. 

169.  Ad  Pop.  rhaU-rv  n.  ii.  29  You're  then  Phanatick, 
Neuter,  Half-way-man,  Or  mnngrel  I.atitudinarian.  1790 
HAX.  Mom:  Relit;,  l-'ash.  World  (1791)  231  Some  half-way 
state,  something  between  paganism  and  Christianity.  1855 
PRESCOTT  I'liilif  II,  I.  n.  xi.  261  It  fared  with  this  com- 
promise, .as  with  most,  .half-way  measures. 

C.  sb.  A  point  or  position  midway  between  two 
extreme  points ;  a  halfway  place  or  house. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  13  Cape  of  good  Hope., 
being  the  halfe  way  into  India.  <•  1665  MRS.  HI;TCHINSON 
Mem.  Col.  llutchln^ii  i3.(H)  46  In  the  halfway  between 
Owthorpe  and  Nottingham.  1897  Daily  News  23  Feb.  3/1 
The  door  opens  to  a  hospitable  halfway. 
fD.  prep.  Half-way  up,  down,  along,  etc.  Obs. 

1613  PURCIIAS  rilgrimage  (1614)  488  A  cloth.,  which 
reacheth  halfe  way  the  thigh.  1706  WATTS  Horx  Lyr.  I. 
Demotion  .s-  Muse  iii,  Faint  devotion  panting  lies  Half  way 
th'  ethereal  hill. 

Ha-lf-wit.    [See  WIT  s/>.] 

t 1.  One  who  is  only  half  a  wit ;  a  dealer  in  poor 
witticisms.  Obs. 

1678  DRVDEN  All  for  Love  Prol.,  Half-wits  are  fleas;  so 
little  and  so  light,  We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but 
that  they  bite.  1713  STEELE  Knglishiimn  No.  43.  280  Pen  and 
Ink.,  in  the  Hands  of  a  Half- Wit  will  do  more  Mischief  than 
Sword  and  Dagger,  a  1720  SHEFFIELD  iDk.  Buckhm.)  U'ks. 
(1753)  II.  208  Let  the  half-wits  do  it,  'tis  their  drudgery-. 

2.  One  who  has  not  all  his  wits ;  a  half-witted 
person. 

'755  JOHNSON,  Half-wit,  a  blockhead  or  foolish  fellow. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.  1833  A.  J.  MORRIS  Bible  Introd.  8  Fools 
and  half-wits  think  themselves  justified  in  calling  prophets 
and  apostles  to  order.  1884  J.  H.  WVLIE  Hist.  Hen.  IV, 
I.  268  He  often  acted  like  a  half-wit  or  a  madman. 

Ha'lf-Wltted,  a.     [f.  half  wit  +  -ED.2 

1706  HEARNE  Collect.  12  Dec.  I.  312  A  man  of  half  wit.] 

1 1.  Lacking  or  deficient  in  (common)  sense  or . 
reason  ;  simple  ;  senseless.   Obs. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  32  To  have  to  doe  with 
perverse,  irrational!,  half-witted  men.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Re!',  vi.  §  102  The  half  hearted,  and  half  wilted 
people,  which  made  much  the  major  part  of  both  Houses. 
a.  1716  BLACKALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  228  As  if  we  should  call 
a  Man  an  idle,  vain,  empty,  shallow-pated,  or  half-witted 
Fellow.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  I.  ii.  8  A  self-satisfied, 
half-witted  fellow,  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  things. 

2.  Not  having  all  his  wits  ;  imbecile  ;  daft. 

1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  App.  ii,  A  poor,  simple. . 
half-witted,  crack-brained  fellow.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
I.  §  3  A  poor  half-witted  man  that  means  no  mischief.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  VI.  xxx.  92  A  half-witted  king,  every 
day  growing  feebler  in  mind. 

Hence  Half-wittedness. 

1832  Westm.  Rev.  XVII.  273  If  the  attempt  to  hedge-in 
gold  and  silver  was  unmixed  folly,  the  Mercantile  System 
was  the  kind  of  hybrid  denominated  half-wittedness. 

Ha'lf-word.  A  word  or  speech  which  hints  or 
insinuates  something,  instead  of  fully  asserting  it ; 
a  hint,  suggestion. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dcthc  Blannche  1022  She  wolde  not  fonde 
To  holde  no  wight  in  balaunce  By  halfe  worde  ne  by 
countenaunce.  1581  PF.TTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Con-.',  lit.  (1586) 
161  b,  He  said  . .  he  understood  by  y"  halfe  word,  what  the 
whole  ment.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  1. 118  Only  by 
one  rash  half-wurd  [he  was]  exasperated  against  me.  1856 
MRS.  BROWNING  Aitr.  Leigh  VI.  1224  We  must  scrupulously 
hint  With  half-words,  delicate  reserves. 

Half-year.  The  half  of  a  year  ;  six  months. 
As  a  space  of  time,  expressed  by  half  a  year.  b. 
In  Schools,  etc.  =  HALF  sb.  6  a. 

£907  in  Earle  Zaw</  Charters  164  Ymb  an  ooer  healf  gear. 
1154  ('.  E.  C/irow.  an.  1137,  .\x  wintre  &  half  Sasr&  viiidasis. 
c  1386  CHAI-CER  AVczrV  T.  51  A  child  bat  was  of  half  yeer 
age.  1473  WARKW.  Chron.  3  He  departed  oute  of  Englonde 
after  halff  ;ere.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  iv.  i.  136,  I  am 
out  of  feare  Of  death,  or  deaths  hand,  for  this  one  halfe 
yeare.  1611  FLORIO,  Mezzannata,  a  halfe-yeares  rent. 
1718  Freethinker  No.  56.  3  I  can  open  this  Half-year  with 
congratulating  my  Disciples.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Bi\u<.>n 
n.  i,  The  Doctor  now  talking  of  holiday  doings,  and  then  of 
the  prospects  of  the  half-year,  what  chance  there  was  for 
the  Balliol  scholarship  [etc.]. 

Half-yea'rly,  a.  and  adv. 

A.  adj.  Happening  every  half- year  or  six  months. 
1660  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  70  Half  yearly  or  quarterly 

paj-ments.     Mod.  He  pays  a  half-yearly  visit  to  London. 

B.  adv.  Each  half-year  ;  twice  in  a  year. 

n  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  in  The  Rents  .  .  are  paid 
half  yearly.  1884  Law  Rep.  25  Ch.  Div.  717  At  liberty  to 
draw  out  half-yearly  the  moneys. 

Halgh;e,  hatye,  -en,  obs.  ff.  HOLY,  HALLOW. 

Hali,  obs.  form  of  HALELY,  WHOLLY,  HOLT. 

Halibut  .hne-ljbw,  holibut  (lylibot). 
Forms  :  a.  5-6  halybutte,  7  allebut,  7-8  halli- 
but,  7-  halibut.  0.  7  holybut,  7-8  hollibut(t, 
8  hollybut;t,  7-  holibut.  [app.  f.  haly,  HOLY  -i- 
BUTT  sb.  1  flat  fish  :  cf.  mod.Du.  heilbot  (in  Kilian 
luylbot,  eellioC),  LG.  heilbult,  lieili^c  butt,  Norse 
heilag-Aski,  Sw.  hilgcflunJra,  Da.  helle/lynder  i.e. 
holy  flounder :  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
being  so  commonly  eaten  on  holy-days.] 

A  large  flat  fish  (Hippoglosfiu  vulgaris},  abun- 


HALIETTTIC. 

1    dant  in  the  northern  seas,  and  much  nsed  for  food. 
(Plural  halibuts,  also  collectively  halibut.) 

('1430  Y'rctJ  Cookery-hks.  60  Halybutte.    Plays  fryid.    1570 
I.  I:\INS  Manip.  195/27  Halybutte,  fish.     1616  C'AI 

.  jo  Cod,  Cuske,  Holybut  [1624   ; 

VI.  2i6_Hollibut]   Mackerel!,    Scale.      1620   VEXNKR    I'i'it 
Recta  iv.  75  The   Hallibnt   is  a  big  fish,  and  of  great 
' 


, 

accompt.  1674  RAV  Collect.  H'ords,  Sea  Fishes  99  Holibut 
or  Halibut.  1741  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  612  Sharks,  Holly- 
butts,  Red-fish,  Trout.  1834  BADHAM  Ilalieut.  358  The 


or  Halibut.  "1743  Phil.  Trans.  XI.II.  612  Shark's,  Holly- 
butts,  Red-fish,  Trout.  1854  BADHAM  Ilalieut.  358  The 
hippoglossus  vulgaris,  or  holibut  ..  individuals  have  hi-en 
captured  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  four  in  breadth,  and 
a  span  thick.  1865  TYLOR  F.arly  Hist.  Man.  xi.  302  An 
Indian  canoe  was  out  catching  halibut. 

b.  Applied  to  other  flat  fish  of  the  family  J'lcii- 
ronectidn-,  as  the  Greenland  halibut  (Keinhardtins 
hipfoglossoides),  andihc  Mon/ercy  halibut  at  bastard 
halibut  of  California  (J'ara/ic/it/iys  californitiis). 

C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  halibut-killer  ;  halibut- 
broom,  a  disgorger  for  halibut ;  halibut-slime,  a 
kind  of  sea-anemone,  parasitic  on  halibut. 

1883  Fisheries  E.rhilt.  Calal.  195  Halibut-killer  and  gob- 
stick  for  killing  the  fish  and  disgorging  the  hook. 

Hence  Ha'libutter,  ho'libutter,  a  vessel  en- 
gaged in  the  halibut-fishery. 

Halic,  early  ME.  form  of  HALELY,  WHOLLY. 

Halichondroid  (hnelikp-ndroid),  a.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  Ilalichondria,  name  of  a  genus  of  sponges 
(f.  Gr.  OA.S,  dAi-  sea  +  \ov$pos  cartilage)  +  -oin.] 
Related  to  a  group  of  sponges  including  ffali- 
fhondria  palmata,  the  largest  British  sponge. 

1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.X."X.ll.  427/2  A  very  common 
Halichondroid  sponge. 

Ii  Halicore  (hali-kori).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  <zA.s,  a\i- 
sea  +  xiiprj  maiden,  lit.  '  mermaid  '.]  Name  of  the 
genus  of  Sirenians,  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  to  which  the  Dugong  belongs. 

1828  j.  STARK  Klein.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  161  Halicore,  Cuv. 
..  Dugungus,  Lacep.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  g  305  The 
Dugong  or  Halicore  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Seas.  1883 
CasselFs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  269  The  Dugong,  typical  of  the 
genus  Halicore,  is  a  living  form,  ordinarily  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long. 

Halidai,  obs.  form  of  HOLIDAY,  HOLY-DAY. 

t  Halidom  (.hce-lidam),  -dome  (dJ»m).  Obs.  or 
arch.  Forms :  i  halisdom,  2-3  haliijdom,  4 
halydam,  4-7  halydom,  halidam,  5-6  holy- 
dom(e,  6  hollidam(e,  hollydam,  6-7  halli-, 
6-9  halidome,  7  haly-doome,  holidam.e,  holy- 
dam(e,  8-9  halidame,  3-  halidom.  [OE.  halig- 
rfc>0«  =  MDu.  heilichdoem  (,Dn.  heiligdoni),  OHG. 
heiligtuom  (Ger.  heiligltim),  ON.  helgidomr  (Da. 
heiligdoni),  f.  OTeut.  "hailag-,  OE.  Ait/tg,  HOLY  : 
see  -DOM.  The  substitution  of  -dam,  -dame,  in  the 
suffix  was  app.  due  to  popular  etymology,  the 
word  being  taken  to  denote  '  Our  Lady '.] 

1 1.  Holiness,  sanctity.  Ots. 

971  Blidd.  1 1 ovi.  167  Mycel  is  se  halisdom  &  seo  weor- 
bun£  Sancte  lohannes.    c  1200  ORMIN  2117  Hiss  halisdom 
Was  godedd  himm  and  ekedd.     a  1626  BI-.    ANDKI 
Scrm.  xiii.  11661)  488  Then  had  it  His  perfect  halydome; 
then  it  was  holy  indeed. 

2.  A  holy  place,  chapel,  sanctuary,  arch. 

e  1000  >ELFRIC  E.vod.  xxi.  6  Bringe  his  hlaford  bine  to 
bass  hali^domes  dura.  1636  JAMES  Iter  Lane.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  2  They  were  not  onely  streets  but  halydoms.  1820 
SCOTT  Monast.  ii,  Under  the  necessity  of  inarching  with  the 
men  of  the  Halidome,  as  it  was  called,  of  Saint  Mary's. 
1839  BAILEY  Festus  v.  (1848)  46  The  world  Is  Thy  great 
halidom. 

3.  A  holy  thing,  a  holy  relic  ;  anything  regarded 
as  sacred.     Much  used,  down  to  i6th  c.,  in  oaths 
and  adjurations. 

f  icoo  Laws  of  Ethelred  in.  c.  2  On  bam  halisdome 
swerian  be  him  man  on  hand  sy!5.  <ri2oo  ORMIN  1785  lit  i^s 
Godess  arrke,  i^  iss  All  full  off  hali5domess.  e  1205  LAY. 
15343  /Er  he  heom  hxfden  isworen  uppen  halidom.  1303 
R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5629  pat  dar  y  swere  on  be 
halydom.  13. .  Caw.  cV  Gr.  Knt.  2123  As  help  me  God  ^  be 
halydam.  a  1483  Gild  Tailors  K.\'.'ter  in  Kng.  Gilds  318 
As  god  you  helpp  and  holydom.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  in. 
N\  1:  .  237/2  My  Lordes  all,  as  belpe  me  God  and  halidome 
maister  doctour  here  sayd  vntome[etc.).  ri$6i  T.  PRI  STON 
Caml'yses  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  244  So  help  me  God  and 
halidom,  it  is  pity  of  his  life.  [1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I. 
v.  103  note.  Let  the  twelve  senior  thegns.  .swear  on  the 
halidome  which  shall  be  put  in  their  hands.] 

b.  Hence  the  asseveration :  By  my  halidom. 

1533  J.  HKYWOOD  Johan  fy  Tib  B  ij,  Nowe  so  God 
helpe  me,  and  by  my  holydome.  1567  Triall  Treas.  in 
Ha/1.  De-thley  III.  276  Now,  by  my  halidom,  it  is  alone. 
1591  SHAKS.  Tico  Gent.  iv.  ii.  136  By  my  hallidome,  I  was 
fast  asleepe.  1613  —  Hen.  I'lll,  v.  i.  117  Now  by  my 
Holydame,  What  manner  of  man  are  you?  1765  H.  \\'AI.- 
POLE  Otranto  v.  11798)  79  By  my  halidame,  if  it  should  ever 
be  known.  1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  ii,  '  By  my  halidome, 
lie  is  ashore.' 

Halie,  obs.  form  of  HALE  v.,  HOLY. 
Halier,  early  form  of  HALYARD. 
Halieutic   (hceliy«'tik),   a.   and  rf.     [ad.   L. 
.•iticiis,  a.  Gr.  dXiftrriKor,  f.  aAi€tiTr;s  lisher,  f. 
a\i(vui>  to  fish,  f.  oiAs  the  sea.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  fishing. 

i8£}  BADHAM  Ilalieut.  85  Suggestive  of  old  halieutic 
associations. 

B.  sb.  pi.   Halieutics:  The  art  or  practice 
fishing  ;  a  treatise  on  fishing. 


HALIEUTICAL. 


1646 
1696 


Koure  hookM 
...[tie. 


Halien  tical  a.  -  HALIEITIC  u.  ;  Halien - 
ticaUy 

,851  '  nlical.     188:, 

7^6  To  be  halieulically  encyclopedic. 

Haligraphy  [(•  Gr.  "A>,  "*'•  salt 

ion  on 

the  1:  litS. 

1854  i  -     1886  in  SyJ.  -SVv. 

Hali;,  -ei  . 

Halik,  Ml-.,  \.-.r.  HAU  holly. 

Ha'like  Id.   north,  dial.      [I.    kali,   HOLY  + 
.  well]     A  holy  well. 
1891  132  The  pins  caM  into  [he 

Hali'metry.     [f.  Gr.  oAs,  dAi-  salt  +  -furpla 

The  measurement  of  the  amount  of 

!  lencc  Halime'tric  a., 

relating  to  halimctry.     '..V|<7.  So,-.  Lex.  i8S6). 
Halimot  e,  var.  of  H.vu.v 
Halimons    ha  hnus  .  «.     [f.  Gr.  ri\ipos  of  or 

1854  -  r.c.t.,  llali- 

mous  . .  of,  or  l»e!onging  to,   the  sea  ;   marine  ;  maritime, 
of,  or  belonging  ID  salt  ;  saline  :  salt. 

Haling   h^-i.  :+-INC'.] 

The  action  of  the  verb  HALK  ;  dragging,  hauling. 

c  1440  />.'////.  Pa*-'.  -22\  i  Halynge,  or  drawynge,  tractus. 

1584  !  rs  (1587)41  By  baling  and  pulling 

4:  i.  iii.  (1^51 •  159  The 

imgsand  amercements.     1791  R.  MM.NL 

.  27  Cutting  down  the   Trees  which 

b.  attrib.,  as  haling-path,  - 

1716  \o. 6447/7  For  Tovvin^oi  i[aleiuL;-Palhs. 

1784  Mkt.  ll't-ii;/it>'>!  Dr.iina^i  A-.i'tird  10  A  halting  way, 
:h,  along  the  east  side  of  the  said  canal. 

I  Ha'linitre.    Obs    [ad.  mo.l.l..  halinitrum,  f. 
a\s  salt  •,  virpui'  nitre.]     A  name  for  saltpetre. 

1608  Tor'SELl.  Serpents  (1658)  741  If  the  fat  of  a  Lizard  is 

mixed  with  Wheat-meal,  Haliniue.  and  Cumin  it  rnaketh 

cry  fat.     1672    I.  V;  \N  I'^mfiL  C,»nner  viii.  10  Arti- 

\itre,  or  Halinitn:. 

Ha'lillOUS,  a.     [f.  Gr.  nAow  made  of  or  from 
salt  +  -'is.]      Containing  or  consisting  of  salt; 
saline.     .Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886. 
t  Halio-graphy.  Obs.    [f.  Gr.  aAs,  dx<-  sea 
4-  -ypa<f>ta    writing.]      A   description   of   the   sea 
nt    Gwssogi.    1656  .     So    t  Halio'grapher, 
•  liailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

II  Haliotis  .  hculi,<T»-tis).  Zoo!,     [f.  C,r.  oAr,  a\i- 

tivs,  WT-  the  eat ;  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  human  ear.]     A  genus  of  univalve 
shells,  the  Ear-shells,  the  tropical  species  of  which 
n  important  source  of  mother-of-pearl.     One 

::nd  as  far  north  as  Guci 

1751  SIK  J.  HILL  ffist.  Anim.   n8(Jod.)The  great  ear 
'.  Uii  an  even  edge,  and  with  seven  holes. 
1883  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  200  Cattle,  skins,  timber,  coal,  seaweed, 
and  haliotis,  arc  plentiful  enough. 
Hence  Hallo-told  a.,  akin  to  the  Kar-shell. 
1864  i 
tHalit.   Oh.  rare-'1,     [ad.  L.  halit-m  breath.] 

i.uion,  perfume. 

1657  ',•  nan's  Disf.  377  Their  gratious  halit. 

Halite  Min.     [ad.   mod.L.    halites 

CJl(*  i.  (ir. 'tXi  salt.]    Rock  salt. 

1868  I>ANA  Mitt.  ii2  }lalitc,  common  salt.     1879  F.ncycl. 

1'rit.  X.  22S/2  Halite  or  Rock-salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is 

ly  ditTused  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Halithere    hje-lij>I«Ji).    [ad.  mod.l..  llalithe- 

rinm.  I.  Gr.  <i.\i,  a\i-  sea  +  flnpi'w  beast.]  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Halillierium  of  extinct  Sirenia. 

1880  80  Halithere,  so  closely 

Am.jri'  .1. 

Halituous  hiili  ti^os  .  a.  [f.  I.,  htilitus:  see 
next.]  Of  the  nature  of  breath  or  vapour  ;  vapor- 
ous;  charged  with  or  charact'  ipour. 

1616  J.   lilLLOKAU  ,  lllin, 

which   may   be   v.-i  [he    pores.      1684 

IJ  i  R  in  nil.   I 

Lex.,  ILilituc 

..n  tin:  skin. 
H •  J1-.  !!t  moisture. 

•:  Kalltno'slty,  ^  :ility. 

'7'°   ;  ilh  it 

['he  !  he  Serum. 

Halitns  [L.    halitiis    breath,   f. 

•lation. 

1661  -  The 

(1729) 
lant  Halitu-' 

25  1! 

1875 '!'. 
i.  .its 

Haliwei,  -wey,  var.  of  MAI 

Haliwerfolk  //is/. 

Kurm        i    i  hiiliwere(8)folc,  2  -werefolk,   3-4 


H 


40 

-warfolc,  -folk,  4-5,  9  (//isf.)  -werfolk,  -folc,  ? 
-waresfolo,  -ueresfolch,  S  -wor-folk,  y  haly- 
werfolo.     Also,  corruptly.  4     h  aliwarefolk,  -,- 
haly-,  holy-,  -wark-,  -work-,  -folk.    [OK.  "halig- 
folf,   people    of  the  holy   man  or  saint   (.cf. 
iv.  xxvii.  ji.mehalsan  wer...CnJ)byrht).]  The 
folk  of  the  holy  man  or  saint  (.Cnthbert) ;  those 
who  held  their  lands  by  the  service  of  defending 
the  l»  .Hid  territory  of  St.  Cnthbert ;  also 

the  county  of  Durham  wherein  they  dwelt. 

Called  in  life  of  St.  Cuthberl,  ,  1430  (Surtees)  4608  '  Cuth- 
bert  folk  '.  75 :  ''p'6  '. 

1099  nj6cV,',,-  '  20  Rannulfus.. 

.,  tit-  Haliweres- 
folc,  salutem.      'ill..   CharUr  in  .trtularv 

:.am  Ixivatam  terra?  in  Cunsdine,  > 

HaliwerafMC.  i  »3°3  Keg.  I'al.  Dumliti.  (Rolls)  III.  39 
Aiiti. |  llalivvarfolk'  et  Northumbrue.  1430 

::il   /)//«.•/;//.  (SurU-  Hali- 

•  il.',  Ilaliucrc^fol>Ji.    1816  Si  K\  \  I  s  /I isf. 

txxiii.Th*  tenants  of  SLCuthbert,  who  pleaded 

their  pri\  ilt-c  of  Halywerfolc.     1892  BoVLBCMMC/>  i.'/ ~ I >.•<>'- 
ham  74  T!]'-  tenants,  .on  several  occasions  claimed  that  they 
were  Haliwerfolk,  the  folk  or  men  of  the  holy  man  (r... 
•  In    some    14th    c.   documents    (after    wer   was 
misunderstood   and   corrupted    as  haly- 
-folk.  i.e.  people  who  had  the  holy  work  of 
defending  the  body  etc.  of  St.  Cuthbcri. 

1311     ,  :<nel>n.  (Rolls)  I.  8  A  senioribus  de  Ali- 

vvarkfolk'  et  Northumbria:.  1316  Rot.  1'arl.  9  Ediu.  II. 
No.  8  Itiii.  IV.  1-57  In  libertate  epi^opi  Dunolmensis  de 
Haliwarclulk^.  1610  HOLLAND  Can:.i.  (I  Brit,  i.  7j6  They 
pleaded,  .that  they  were  Haliu-trke  folkes,  and  held  their 
defend  [tic  Corps  of  Saint  Cuthbert.  1627  SITED 
England  (t666)  F  h,  Whose  charge. .was  to  keep  and  defend 
the  corps  of  S.  (  ulhl.crl  their  great  adored  Saint,  and 
therefore  they  termed  themselves,  The  holy  work  folks. 
1846  /•'/ , ',  kctfs  N.  C.  Gloss,  led.  3)  207  The  Halywercfolk 
or  holy  work  people. 

Halk,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HAWK. 

1  Halke.  Obs.  [Only  in  ME. :  perh.  a  dim.  of 
OK.  */inl!i,  th-alh,  comer:  see  HALE  sl>.-"\  A 
corner,  recess,  hiding-place. 

a  1300  A",  /torn  1119  He  lokede  in  eche  halke  Ne  sej  he 
nowhar  walke  Abulf  his  felawe.  1340  Aycub.  210  Bide  pine 
uatler  of  heuene  ine  halke.  c  1385  CHAUCKK  L.  G.  It'.  178^1 
Lii^Tt-tin.  In  he  comyth  in  to  a  priue  halk.  c  1491  Chast. 

Ckylii.  93  <)  thoti  edder.  -tornynge  hyder  and  thyder    | 
by  a  thousande  holettes  and  halkes.    [isgS^rr-C.HTCAaitcer's    ! 
H'ks.   Rdr.  to  Chaucer  iR.l,  Where  hast  thou  dwelt  good 
Geffrey  al  this  while?. .  In  baulks,  and  herne,  God  wot,  and 
in  exile.] 

Halket  (hoj-lkrt).  The  large  grey  seal,  Hali- 
clia-rtis gryplnts.  (Cent.  Did.} 

Halkri^c  k,  -krig,  -krike,  var.  HALECRET. 

Hall  hcpl),  sb.  Forms:  i-hail,  i  heall, heal, 
3-7  halle,  (4  alle),  4-7  hal,  haule,  5  (hale, 
awle),  5-6  hawl^l)e,  6  haull,  Sc.  =j  hawe,  8- 
HA'.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  heall  sti.  f.  =  OS., 
OHG.  halla  (MLG.,  MDu.,  MHG.  halle,  Du.  hal\ 
OX.  hfll.  hall-  (Sw.  hall,  Da.  Aa/):-OTeut. 
*//aM/-  :—*halna-,  deriv.  of  ablaut  series  //£/-,  hal-, 
hul-  to  cover,  conceal.] 

1 1.  A  large  place  covered  by  a  roof ;  in  early 
times  applied  to  any  spacious  roofed  place,  without 
or  with  subordinate  chambers  attached  ;  a  temple, 
palace,  court,  royal  residence.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

Bctnuulf  (Z.)  89  He  dojora  ^e-hwam  dream  schyrde 
hludne  in  healle.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  pat  se  hlaford  into 
bar  halle  come,  c  1205  LAY.  28033  Pa  posies  . .  ba  heolden 
up  ba  halle.  1297  R.  (lLOOC.  (1724)  540  He  wende  &  lai 
withoute  toun,  atte  kinge*  halle.  1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Consc. 
8098  Loverd  !  better  es  a  day  lastand  In  bi  halles  ban  a 
thowsand.  .1400  MAUNDM\-.  iRoxb.lv.  15  pai  make  pittes 
in  be  erthe  all  aboute  be  hall.  1447  H'-KLNIIAM  Scyntys 
(Roxb.)  32  The  virgyne,  wych  slant . .  In  the  hey  weye,  venus 
halle  by.  1500  20  I)i  NUAK  rocini  Ixxxv.  75  Tryuni]ihalc 
hall,  hie  tour  royall  Of  Godis  celsitnd.  1606  HOLLAND 
Sitcton.  211  Being  once  Emperourdidset  up  also  in  his  Haule 
(or  Court  yard)  the  Lineall  processe  and  race  of  his  house. 

.//<'.  971  niiikl.  11  PHI.  -\iv.i63  Sv:n  hcatl  |';t_-s  Hainan  Gastes. 
1450-1530  M)'rr.  our  Ladye  148  Whiche  hathe  dwelled  in 
the  halle  of  the  maydens  wombe.  c  1460  'J'^oncl'-y  My*t. 
33  Doufe,  byrd  fullc  blist,  fayre  myght  the  hefalle  !  . .  Fulle 
wellc  I  it  wist  thou  wold  com  to  thi  halle.  1868  TKNNYSON  Lit- 
crctius  136  M.tirs  That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven. 

2.  The  large  public  room  in  a  mansion,  palace, 
etc.,  used  for  receptions,  banquets,  etc.,  which  till 
nearly  1600  greatly  surpassed  in  size  and  import- 
ance the  private  rooms  or  '  bowers '  (see  BOWEK  sb. ' 
2) ;  a  large  or  stately  room  in  a  house.  In  hall, 
was  often  rhetorically  contrasted  with  in  the  field. 
:ils'  hall :  the  common  room  in  a  mansion 
or  large  house  in  which  the  servants  dine. 

riaoo,  etc.   [see  HOWKR  j/'.1  2].     a  1225  Leg.  Kath.   1470 

In  halle  &  i  Imre.      c  1325  Pivin  Tiitn-s  Earn.  II  252  in 

»1  (Camden)  334  And  nu  ben  theih  holms  in  halle, 

in  the  feld.    14. .  .\'ofn.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker  723/7  Hoc 

atrium,  a  hawlle.     ("1450  At.  Cffrftznv  388  in   Rabees  Bk. 

311   In  halle  make  fyre  at  yche  a  mele.     1500-20  DITNBAR 

1'uents  lx\i.  23  The  honourable  vse  is  all  ago,  In  hall  and 

hour,  in  '  tne.     1530  I'.M.sdK.  ?-3/2   li 

,  i.  383  The  ryche 

the  syde  of  the  hall.     1586  A.  DAY 

When  by  a  part  we  understand 

.  house.     1662  J.I' 

tr.  Olearius    I'vy.  Ai>i!'ln;s.    16  Tbe   Hall  for    Audit  h 
on  the  T  i  n  Voy.  -V. 

Sta  afii  'i'lie  tn-t   k')oni   i.  a  large  Hall,  about    19  Foot 


HALL. 

Broad,    and    between    30    and    40    in    Length. 

CHAMHFK>  (  1 1  /.  s.v..  The  hall  . .  in  the  houses  of 
of  state,  public  magistrates.  .^>  .,  i-i  that  uhertin  they  dis- 
patch business  and  give  autlitin-c.  1834  //'.  Ind.  Sketch 
Bk.  I.  152  One  [com  part  me  ntj  occupying  nearly  half  the 
area,  which  was  deMgnated  '  the  hall '.  and  appropriated  to 
the  ordinary  daily  puijjo.sts  of  drawing  and  dining-room. 
1840  I'K  KL.NS  Bti>  !,  To  quarrel  in  the  servants' 

hall  while  waiting  for  their  masters  and  mistresses.  1874 
PARKKK  Goth.  Arc/lit,  i.  Hi.  89  Part  of  the  great  Norman  hall 
remains,  now  converted  into  the  servants  hall. 

b.  transf.   The  company  assembled  in  a  hall. 
1412-20  IAI>G.  Chron.  Troy  \.  v,  At  her  comynge  gladdeth 
all  the  halle 

3.  The   residence   of  a  territorial   proprietor,  a 
baronial  or  squire's  (  hall'. 

(In  early  use,  not  separable  from  i.) 

(iooo  Ags.  Go$p.  Matt.  ix.  23  Se  halend  com  in-to  J>as 
ealdres  halle.  (-1400  Destr.  Troy  8683  Within  hot. 
hallis  hard  was  Here  chere.  14. .  Aletr.  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker 
625/19  Quactnm,  halle,  howsc.  1596  SIIAKS.  Turn.  Shr.  n. 
i.  189  But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  inChristendome,  Kate  <-!' 
Kate-hall.  1807  LKAHBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  235  In  town  On- 
dwelt  ; — forsaken  stood  the  Hall.  1832  M.ACAVUW  Armada 
60  '1'he  warlike  errand,  .roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the 

f  ,11am  squires  of  Kent.     1864  TKNNYSON  Ayhn^rs  Fit-Id  36 
>  liner  folloued  Aylnicr  at  the  Hall,  And  Averiil  Averill 
at  the  Rectory  Thrice  over;    so   that   Rectory  and   Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy,  Were  open  to  each  other. 

4.  A  term  applied,  esp.  in  the  English  universities, 

to  a  building  or  buildings  set  apart  for  the  resi- 
dence 01  instruction  of  students,  and,  by  trans- 
ference, to  the  body  of  students  occupying  it. 

a.  Originally  applied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  all  residences  of  students,  including  the  Colleges 
when  these  came  to  be  founded.     Now  only  Hist., 
arch.)  or  poetic  for  'academic  buildings'. 

At  Cambridge  this  use  survived  till  modern  times,  when 
some  of  the  smaller  colleges,  though  corporations,  were  still 
called  halls  \  the  older  designation  survives,  for  distinction's 
sake,  in  the  name  of  Trinity  Hall. 

[1379  Patent  Roll  Rich.  //,  i.  32  (New  Coll.  Oxon.) 
Gustos  et  scholares  collegii,  domus,  sive  aula;  pradicti.J 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Rteves  T.  83  Poure  clerkes  two  That 
dwelten  in  this  halle  of  which  I  seye.  1474  in  Wood  City  t>f 
0.r/Orrf(O.  H.  S.)  I.  126  Tenementum  magistri  et  scholarmin 
Collegii  vulgariter  nuncupati  University  Halle.  ?!$. .  Ibid. 
I.  580  Gardinum  quod  pertinet  ad  Collegium  de  Queen  Hall. 
1847  TKXNYSON  Princess  Prol.  140  Pretty  were  the  sight  If 
our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt  With  prudes 
for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans,  And  sweet  girl-graduates 
in  their  golden  hair.  1886  tr.  Statute  of  Trinity  Hall  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  Introd.  17  The  house  \dom*s\ 
which  the  aforesaid  college  shall  inhabit,  shall  be  named  the 
Hall  [a»Ai]  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Norwich. 

b.  After  the  institution  of  the  colleges,  applied 
specifically  to  those  buildings  and  societies  which, 
unlike  the  colleges,  were  governed  by  a  head  only 
(and  not  by  head  and  fellows),  and  whose  property 
was  held  in  trust  for  them,  they  not  being  bodies 
corporate.     (Cf.  COLLECT.  4.) 

The  'Halls'  were  originally  very  numerous,  but  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  only  eight  remained  in  Oxford,  and  they 
are  now  almost  extinct. 

1535  -6  Act  27  Hen.  I'JII,  c.  42  §  i  Provost  shipper,  Mai^ter- 
shippes,  Halles,  Hostelles.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  950 
In  Oxford,  .he  founded  also  Magdaleyn  Hall.  1611  FI.ORIO, 
AH4gf»0>.li\BO  a  skollers  house,  as  the  halls  in  Oxford, 
that  haue  no  lands,  but  all  Hue  of  themselues.  1683  WOOD 
Life  18  May  (O.H.S.)  1 1 1. 47  A  Master  of  every  College  and 
Hall  to  have  procuratoriall  power  during  the  duke  of  York's 
being  at  Oxon.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  699  In  colleges  and 


New  Inn  Hall.  1896  Kelly* s  Oxford  Directory  91  The  halls 
are  governed  by  the  Stntitta.  Aninlariat  a  code  of  regula- 
tions originally  formed  by  the  University,  and  since  amended 
by  Convocation.  Ibid.  0,2  The  four  Dyke  Scholarships 
formerly  belonging  to  this  hall  [St.  Mary]  have  now  been 
suppressed. 

c.  In    recent    times    applied    to    buildings    in 
University  towns,  established,  whether  by  the  Uni- 
versities or  not,  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  higher 
learning,  sometimes  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
University  and   sometimes   not:    e.g.  at  Oxford, 
private   halls  for  the   residence  of  undergraduate 
members  of  the  University,  under  the  charge  of  a 
member  of  Convocation  ;    theological  halls   ,e.g. 
\Vycliffe  Hall),  halls   for  women   students    (e.g. 
Somerville  Hall,  Lady  Margaret  Hall \ 

For  the  last  two  classes  the  name  '  college '  has  also  been 
assumed  :  see  COLLEGE  4  e. 

Divinity  Hall,  the  name  applied  to  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  to  the  theological 
colleges  of  the  Nonconformist  chin 

1879  Minnies  of  Committee  of  AS.SOC.  for  l-.ducation  of 
tl'twt'u  21  June,"  The  Scholarship  to  be  called  the  Mary 
Somerville  Scholarship  tenable  at  Somerville  Hall  for  3 
years.  1879  Times  23  June,  Other  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships have  been  and  will  be  awarded  by  tin-  L.i'b  .Margaret 
and  Somerville  Halls.  i88z  Addenda  to  Statutes  (t>.i 
879  §  i  Of  the  granting  of  Licenses  to  open  private  Halls. 
AW.  S  6  Of  the  Conditions  upon  which  a  Private  Hall  may 
i'ulilic  Hall  of  ih.  University.  1896  Kelly's 
Oxford  Directory  04  To  open  a  suitable  building  as  a  1  •' 
hall  fur  the  reception  and  tuition  of  matriculated  students 
uhu  ^hall  be  ad  mi--  i  .  .the  proprietor  of  such 

hall  is  to  bear  the  title  uf '  Licensed  Master'. 

d.  Iii  American  colleges:  A  room  or  building 
appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  a  literary  or  other 
society  ;  also  the  society  itself. 


HALL. 

1888. I.  A.  PwrKRin  Cent.  Mag.  Sep.  751  The  twin  literary 
societies,  or  '  halls_',  generally  secret,  and  always  intense  in 
mutual  rivalry,  which  have  been  institutions  at  every  leading 
college  in  the  land.  Ibid.,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  afterward 
Chief-Justice.. founded  Clio  Hall  at  Princeton,  and  a  few 
years  later,  in  1760,  Whig  Hall  arose  at  the  same  college. 

5.  In  English  colleges,  etc. :  The  large  room  in 
which  the  members  and  students  dine  in  common. 

1577  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (tS86)  III.  371  The 
Comedie  played  publiklie  in  the  hawlle  at  Christmas.  1683 
WOOD  Life  19  May;  They  went  into  the  hall  [of  Queen's 
Coll.  Oxford],  and  viewed  the  pictures  of  King  Charles  I 
and  his  queen.  1853  C.  !!KDK  /  'erdant  Green  vi,  That  he 
might  make  his  first  appearance  in  Hall  with  proper  eclat. 
1877  BLACKMOFE  Cripps  xix.  (1895)  nr  Will  you  dine  in 
hall  with  me?  Mod.  Concert  in  Balliol  Hall. 
b.  transf.  The  dinner  in  a  college  hall. 

1859  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.vf.  i,  You  ought  to  dine  in 
hall  perhaps  four  days  a  week.  Hall  is  at  five  o'clock. 
a  1890  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Life  (1893)  I.  74  The  time  for  '  Hall ', 
that  is  to  say  for  college  dinner,  was  five  p.m. 

6.  A  house  or  building  belonging  to  a  guild  or 
fraternity  of  merchants  or  tradesmen. 

At  these  places  the  business  of  the  respective  guilds  was 
transacted ;  and  in  some  instances  they  served  as  the 
market-houses  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  associated 
members ;  as  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Haberdashers'  Half, 
Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  Saddlers'  Hall,  etc.  etc.  in 
London.  See  also  cloth-hall  (CLOTH  19),  COMMON  HALL, 
GUILD-HALL,  etc. 

c  1302  [see  COMMON  HALL  i].  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  370  To 
sitten  in  a  yeldehalle  on  a  deys.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
I' I,  170  The  Mayre  . .  ordeyned,  that  all  Wardeins  of 
misteries,  should  assemble  their  felowship  in  their  particular 
hawles.  1633  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dcrwry  v.  i,  And 
therefore  use  a  conscience  (tho*  it  be  Forbidden  in  our  Hall 
towards  other  men).  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  233  Examine 
the  truth  of  it  at  Stationers  Hall.  1708  New  I'iew  Lond. 
593  An  Alphabetical  Account  of  Companies  and  their  Halls. 
1869  ARUNDELL  London  $  Lfn.  Camp.  187  The  custom  of 
possessing  magnificent  halls  had  not.. become  general. 

7.  A  large  room  or  building  for  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  the  holding  of  courts  of  justice, 
or  any  public  assemblies,  meetings,  or  entertain- 
ments.    (See  also  MUSIC-HALL,  TOWN-HALL,  etc.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  390  The  tour  he  made  of  Londone, 
Wyllam  bys  proute  kyng,  And  muche  halle  of  Londone,  bat 
so  muche  was  boru  all  thyng.  1382  WYCI.IF  Matt,  xxvii.  27 
Thanne  knijtis  of  the  president  takynge  Jhesu  in  the  mote 
halle.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  237  The  king  and  the 
Erie  went  hand  in  hand  to  the  great  Hall  of  the  Towne. 
1732  L.EDIARD  Sethos  II.  ix.  334  They  desir'd  the  ambassa- 
dors to  go  out  of  the  hall.  1802  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  etc. 
(1888)  II.  79  The  House  [Congress]  . .  adjourned  .  .  for  the 

Eurpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  workmen  to  fix  some  venti- 
itors,  which  were  greatly  wanted  in  the  Hall.  1826  H.  N. 
COLERIDGE  West  Indies  193  The  Court  House,  .contains  a 
hall  on  the  ground  floor  for  the  Assembly.  1867  DICKENS 
Lett.  16  Dec.  (1880)  II.  318,  I  have  to  go  to  the  hall  to  try 
an  enlarged  background. 

t  b.  The  Halt,  Westminster  Hall,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England  ; 
hence,  the  administration  of  justice.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chrm.,  Hen.  Vf,  185  b,  To  Westmynster,  and 
there  set  in  the  hawle,  with  the  scepter  royall  in  his  hand. 
1613  SIIAKS.  Hen.  VIII,  n.  i.  2  Whether  away  so  fast?..Eu'n 
to  the  Hall,  to  heare  what  shall  become  Of  the  great  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  it.  218  To  Virtue's 
work  provoke  the  tardy  Hall. 

t  C.  A  formal  assembly  held  by  the  sovereign, 
or  by  the  mayor  or  principal  municipal  officer  of  a 
town;  usually  in  phr.  to  keep  hall,  call  a  hall. 
Obs.  (See  also  COMMON  HALL.) 

1551-2  EDW.  VI  Jrnl.  7  Jan.  in  Lit.  Rent.  (Roxb.)  II. 
388,  I  went  to  Detford  to  dine  there,  and  brake  up  the  halle. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  (1809)  II.  526  [Christmas]  kept  at 
Greenewiche  with  open  hous-hold,  and  franke  resorte  to  the 
Court  (which  is  called  keping  of  the  Hall).  £1665  MRS. 
HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col.  Hntchinson  (1848)  162  Whereupon 
a  hall  was  called,  and  the  danger  of  the  place  declared  to 
the  whole  town.  1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1056/4  The  next 
day  the  Mayor  called  a  Hall,  and . .  swore  all  the  Aldermen. 

8.  The  entrance-room  or  vestibule  of  a  house ; 
hence,  the  lobby  or  entrance  passage. 

f(The  entrance-room  was  formerly  often  one  of  the  principal 
sitting-rooms,  of  which  many  examples  still  remain  in  old 
country  houses.) 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  10  The  Hall  of  a  private-house, 
serving  for  the  most  part  but  for  a  Passage.  1706-7 
FARQUHAR  Beaux'  Strat.  i.  i,  The  Company  . .  has  stood  in 
the  Hall  this  Hour,  and  no  Body  to  shew  them  to  their 
Chambers.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON  W.  Ind.  Isl.  24  Do  not 
keep  loitering  about  the  hall  or  piazza.  1848  THACKERAY 
Dinner  at  Timmins's  Hi,  Fitz  tumbled  over  the  basket., 
which  stood  in  the  hall.  1897  M.  HAMILTON  McLeod  of 
Camerons  259  They  were  still  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel. 

t  9.  A  space-  in  a  garden  or  grove  enclosed  by 
trees  or  hedges.  Obs. 

1712  J.  JAMES tr. Le Blond's Gard.ig Groves . . Close-Walks, 
Galleries,  and  Halls  of  Verdure.  Ibid.  49  You  should 
always  . .  make  something  Noble  in  the  Middle  of  a  Wood, 
as  a  Hall  of  Horse-Chesnuts,  a  Water-work  . .  or  the  like. 

1 1O.   =  HALLING.  Obs. 

1845  PARKER  Gloss.  Archil,  (ed.  4)  I.  197  They  [the  walls] 
were  also  sometimes  hung  with  tapestry  or  carpeting,  and 
a  set  of  hangings  of  this  kind  was  occasionally  called  a 
Hall  or  Hallyng. 

11.  In  allusive  phrases :  Bachelor's  hall,  an 
establishment  presided  over  by  an  unmarried  man, 
or  a  man  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  f  Cutfitrse 
hall,  f  Ruffian's  hall,  a  place  where  cutpurses  or 
ruffians  congregate,  or  exercise  their  pursuits. 
Liberty  hall,  a  place  where  one  may  do  as  one  likes. 
VOL.  V. 
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1615  TOMKIS  Albuma:arm.  vii,  'Tis  the  cunningst  nimmer 
Of  the  whole  Company  nf  Cut-purse-Hall.  1632  MASSINGKR 
City  Madam  \.  ii,  .My  yate  ruffian's  hall  !  what  in 
is  this?  1773  GIII.IIS.M.  .S7,w/j  to  Conq.  n.  (Globe)  652/1 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as  you 
please.  1840  DlcKENSlWC..iV;<v»  i,  I'll  have  my  Bachelor's 
Hall  at  the  counting-house.  1844  —  Mar!.  Chnz.  xi, 
1  l!:u  helor's  Hall,  you  know,  cousin ',  said  Mr.  Jonas.  1885 
C.  I1'.  HOLDER  Afarvels  Anim.  Life  226  Captain  Sol,  who 
was  a  widower,  and  kept  bachelor's  hall,  so  to  speak, 

1 12.  A  hall!  a  hall !  a  cry  or  exclamation  to 
clear  the  way  or  make  sufficient  room  in  a  crowd, 
esp.  for  a-dance;  also  to  call  people  together  to  a 
ceremony  or  entertainment,  or  to  summon  servants. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  jf:il.  i.  v.  28  A  Hall  Hall,  giue  roome, 
and  foote  it  Girles.  1599  CHAPMAN  Hutu,  dayt-s  Myrth  Plays 
1873  I.  103  A  hall,  a  hall,  the  pageant  of  the  Butterie,  1623 
MIDDLETON  Entertainment  at  Lord  Mayor 's  Wks.  (Bullen) 
VII.  373  A  hall  !  a  hall  !  below,  stand  clear.  1689  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  19  Mar.  (1878)  I.  249  When  the  people  cry'd,  a  Hall, 
a  Hall,  the  Aldermen  came  up  two  by  two,  the  Mace  carried 
before  them.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  v.  xvii,  Lords  to  the 
dance,— a  hall !  a  hall  ! 

13.  attrib.  and  Com!:.,  as  hall-bible,  -board,  -book, 
-ceiling,  -chair,  -chimney,  -cleaner,  -clock,  -feast, 
-floor,  -hearth,  -keeper, -lamp,  -man,  -pillar,  -porter, 
-table,  etc.  ;  hall-likes.^}.;  also  hall  day  =  COURT- 
DAY  i  ;  hall-disputation,  hall-exercise,  a  dispu- 
tation in  a  college  hall ;  hall-full,  as  many  as  a 
hall  will  hold ;  f  hall-reader,  one  who  read  the 
Bible  or  other  book  in  the  college  hall ;  f  hall- 
spoon,  a  spoon  made  of  hall-marked  silver.  Also 
HALL-HOUSE,  -MARK,  etc. 

1672  Ace.  Christ's  Coll.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(t886)  III.  368  The  *Hall-Bible  is  bound  in  1672.  1786, 
1823  Ha'  bible  [see  HA'].  1746  M.  HUGHES  Jrnl.  Late 
Rebellion  Back  of  Title,  Entered  in  the  *  Hall-Book  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers.  1807  WOKDSW.  U'hite  Doe  iv.  23 
The  hall-clock  . .  points  at  nine.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  Jnnius* 
Nomenclator  371  Dies  fastus.  .An  *hall  day  :  a  court  day  : 
a  day  of  pleading,  as  in  terme  time  at  Westminster  hall,  &c. 
1700  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  642  A  private  verdict 
was  given,  and  will  be  affirmed  the  next  hall  day  in  court. 
1460  Lybcans  Disc.  1765  Amydde  the  *halle  flore.  1883 
BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxviii,  A  *hall-full  of  men  smoking 
pipes.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  12  Nov.,  A  *Hall  Keeper  for 
Blackwell  Hall.  1834  \V.  Ind.  Sketch  Bk.  I.  153  A  common 
*hall  lamp  was  suspended  from  one  of  the  centre  beams. 
1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  369  The  desk  which 
was  used  by  the  *Hall-Reader.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2330/4, 
15  Spoons,  4  being  *HaIl  Spoons  gilt.  1682  MRS.  BEHN  City 
Heiress  52  Being  drunk,  and  falling  asleep  under  the  'Hall- 
table.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  vi.  Introd.  52  The  huge  hall- 
table's  oaken  face,  Scrubb'd  till  it  shone. 
Hall,  obs.  form  of  HAUL. 
Hallabaloo  :  earlier  form  of  HULLABALOO. 
Hallachore,  Hallalcor:  see  HALALCOR. 
t  Hallage  (hg-ledj).  Obs.  Also  7  halledge. 
[a.  F.  hallage  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  halle 
market-hall  +  -AGE.]  A  fee  or  toll  paid  for  goods 
sold  in  a  mercantile  hall  or  market ;  see  quot.  1607. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Hallage  is  a  fee  due  for  cloths 
brought  for  sale  to  Blackwell  hal  in  London.  1648  in  Picton 
L'pool  Mtinic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  181  Paid  for  townes  customes 
and  hallage  iiju.  1664  Ibid.  298  Goods  distreyned  for  anie 
towns  custome  of  Halledge.  l&fi  Act  of  Common-Council, 
London  B  j  a,  All  sorts  of  Broad  . .  Cloths  . .  brought  unto, 
pitched,  and  harboured  in  Blackwell-Hall.  .there  to  remain 
till,  .the  Duties  of  Hallage  herein  after-mentioned  also  [be] 
paid.  "  1720  STRYPE  Stow's  Snrr.  II.  v.  181/1. 

tHallalloO',  sb.  ?  Obs.  [Extended  form  of 
HALLOO.  Cf. also lialla-,  HULLABALOO.]  Shouting, 
loud  and  excited  vociferation. 

1730  FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  i.  v,  Would  I  had  heard .  .The 
hallalloo  of  fire  in  every  street  !  1749  —  Tom  Jones  iv.  viii, 
Soroared  forth  the  Somersetshire  mob  an  hallaloo. 

Hallan  (hje'lan).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6-8 
halland,  8  hallon,  8-9  hallen.  [perh.  derivative 
or  dim.  of  HALL.]  A  partition  wall  in  a  cottage  ; 
particularly,  that  between  the  door  and  the  fire- 
place, which  shelters  the  room  from  the  draught 
of  the  door ;  also  the  inside  porch  formed  by  this 
partition. 

1490-91  ATS.  Hostill.  Roll,  Durh.,  Pro  dalbura  murorum, 
gabellorum,  hallandorum,  per  xiv  dies.  1500-20,  etc.  [see 
HALLAN-SHAKER].  1728  RAMSAY  Fables,  Monk  fy  Miller's 
Wife  249  Hab  got  a  kent,  stood  by  the  hallan.  a  1774 
FERGUSSON  Farmer's  In^le,  When  he  out  o'er  the  halland 
flings  his  een.  1829  HOGG  in  Black-in.  Mag.  XXVI.  48  The 
family  being  at  prayers  when  she  went.. she  stood  still 
behind  the  hallan. 

b.   Comb.,  as  kalian-end,  -pin,  -post,  -side. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  in.  ii,  A  foundling  that  was 
laid  Down  at  your  hallon-side  ae  morn  in  May.  1825 
BROCKETT  A7.  C.  Gloss.,  Hallen-pin,  a  pin  fixed  upon  the 
hallen  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  coats,  hats,  etc.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  55  John  and  Rab  were  hid  at  the  back 
of  the  hallan-end. 

Ha'llail-sha:ker.  Sc.  A  beggar  who  stands 
shaking  the  hallan  ;  a  vagabond,  sturdy  beggar. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  57  Sic  knavis  and  crakkaris. . 
Sic  halland  schekkaris.  a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  iv.  Mont- 
gomerie  758  Land  lowper,  light  skowper  . .  Halland  shaker, 
draught  raiker.  1785  Jrnl.fr.  Lond.  4  (Jam.)  Staakin  about 
like  a  hallen-shaker.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  iv,  I  and  a  wheen 
hallenshakers  like  mysell. 

Hallbard,  obs.  form  of  HALBERD. 

Hall-door,  a.  The  door  of  a  hall  or  mansion. 
b.  The  door  leading  into  the  hall  or  entrance-room 
of  a  house ;  the  front  door. 


HALL-HOTTSE. 

^1205  LAY.  30153  WiS  uten  his  halle  dure.  (-1410  Sir 
Cleges  287  The  vsscher  at  the  hall  dore  was  Wylh  a  staffe 
stondynge.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  73  Fyndyng  the 
Hall  dore  of  the  Palace  of  Caunterbury  shut  against  them, 
they  went  to  an  inwarde  backe  dore.  1791  MRS^  RAIJCLIFFF. 
Rom.  Forest  vi,  Several  times  she  went  to  the  hall-door  in 
order  to  look  into  the  forest.  1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  xii. 
(LoMnvar  vii),  They  reached  the  hall  door  and  the  charger 
stood  near.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xi,  The  hall-door, 
which  was  half  of  glass,  stood  open. 

Halle,  obs.  form  of  HALE  sb.">,  a.  and  v. 

Hallecret :  see  HALECKET. 

II  Halleflinta  (helefli-nta).  Min.  [Sw.  =  horn- 
stone,  f.  hall  flat  rock  +Jlinta  hornstone,  flint.]  A 
name  given  to  a  very  fine-grained  variety  of  gneiss, 
generally  free  from  mica,  and  resembling  felsite. 

1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta'i  Rocks  Class.  213  Felsite  has 
also  received  the  names  of  petrosilex,  and  in  Scandinavia 
hSlle-flinta.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xii.  214  Those 
varieties  termed  halleflinte  and  hornstone  having  a  peculiar 
flinty  aspect.  1880  Academy  20  Nov.  370  The  Chinese 
Rocks  are  allied  to  halleflinta. 

Hence  Halleflintoid  a.,  of  or  like  halleflinta. 

1888  BLAKE  in  Q.  Jrtil.  Geol.  Sac.  XLIV.  280  Some  more 
halleflintoid  rock  (well  shown  in  a  quarry  by  the  roadside' 

II  Hallel  (hatel,  harlel).  [Heb.  ttn  hallel,  inf. 
and  imper. '  praise,  celebrate ',  a  vb.  in  the  Piel  con- 
jugation, with  which  Ps.  cxiii  begins.]  A  hymn  of 
praise,  consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii  to  cxviii  inclusive, 
sung  at  the  four  great  Jewish  feasts.  Also  attrib. 

Great  hallel,  a  hymn  of  praise  consisting  of  Psalm  cxxxvi, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  part  of  Psalm  cxxxv,  sung  on 
occasions  of  great  joy. 

1702  ECHARD  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  190  After  this  they 
proceeded  to  sing  the  hymn,  or  rather  to  finish  the  Hallel, 
which  in  all  consisted  of  six  Eucharistical  psalms,  beginning 
at  the  H3t!l  and  concluding  with  the  118"'.  1876  C.  M. 
DAVIES  Unorth.  Lond.  209  That  Last  Supper . .  with  its 
simple  Hallel-Hymn.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  Iv.  (1879)  662 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  great  Hallel  was  daily  sung 
in  their  processions. 

Hallelujah,  -iah  (hxl/'bT-ya),  int.  and  sbl 
Also  6  halleluya,  6-7  halleluia(h,  7  halaluiah. 
[a.  Heb.  rp-Mn  hallelu-yah  'praise  (ye)  Jah 
(  =  Jehovah)';  the  verb  is  the  imper.  plural  of 
Wn  :  see  prec.]  The  exclamation  '  Praise  (ye)  the 
Lord  (Jah,  or  Jehovah) ',  which  occurs  in  many 
psalms  and  anthems ;  hence,  a  song  of  praise  to 
God;  =  ALLELUIA  int.  and  rf.i 

I53S  COVERDALE  Ps.  cv[i].  (heading)  Halleluya.  Ibid.  48 
Let  all  people  saye :  Amen,  Amen.  Halleluya.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  Rev.  xix.  i,  I  heard  the  voyce  of  muche  people  in 
heauen  saying,  Halleluiah.  1625  SANDERSON  A'trm.  I.  115 
The  abridgement  is  short,  which  some  have  made  of  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  but  into  two  words,  hosannah,  and 
hallelujah.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  634  And  the  Empyrean 
rung  With  Halleluiahs.  1738  WESLEY  Hymn,  'Lift  up 
your  Heafls'  iv,  Their  Hallelujahs  loud  and  sweet  With 
our  Hosannas  join.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ii.  That  the 
psalms  they  now  heard  must  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of 
two  brief  days  for  eternal  hallelujahs  or  eternal  lamentations. 

b.  =  Hallelujah-chorus. 

1880  GBOVE  Diet.  Mus.  I.  646  He  [Handel]  has  written 
other  Hallelujahs  or  Allelujahs. 

c.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as    hallelujah  -  band, 
-victory  (see  quots.) ;  hallelujah-chorus,  a  musi- 
cal composition  based  upon  the  word  '  hallelujah ' ; 
hallelujah-lass,    a  popular   name   for   a   female 
member  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

a  1763  BYROM  Ep.  Genii.  Temple  (R.)  Tune  the  hallelujah 
song  anew.  18720.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms,  Hallelujah 
Band,  a  sect  of  Protestant  dissenters.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  M:is. 
I.  646  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Messiah  is  known  to 
everyone.  1889  REDDALL  Fact,  Fancy  t;  Fable  247  Hallelujah 
Victory,  That  gained  by  newly  converted  Bretons,  led  by 
Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  429.  They  went  into  battle 
shouting  '  Hallelujah  1 ' 

Hallelu-jah,  sb?  [Taken  as  the  same  word  as 
prec.  :  but  of  uncertain  origin.]  =  ALLELUIA  sb?, 
the  wood-sorrel.  Prior  Planl-n.  1863. 

Hallelujatic,  -iatic  (hfedn/Jyse-tik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Hallelujah  ;  =  ALLELUIATIC. 

ai8i8C/tristian  Antig.  II.  119  (T.I  Called  halleluiatick 
psalms.  1888  D.  R.  THOMAS  Hist.  St.  Asaph  ^  This  engage- 
ment, which  has  been  handed  down  as  '  The  Halleluiatic 
Victory'. 

t  Hallelu-jous,  -u-ious,  a.  Obs.  =prec. 

1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant,  v.  46  Thus  when  thy  awfull 
presence  shall  draw  near  These  Hallalujous  Courts. 
Haller,  obs.  form  of  HELLER,  a  coin. 
Hallew,  obs.  form  of  HALLOO  v. 
Halleyr,  obs.  form  of  HALYARD. 
Hall-house.  Obs.  exc.  local. 

1 1.  A  house  or  edifice  that  is  a  hall.  Obs. 

1467  Qrd.  Worcester  xii.  in  Eng.  Gilds  393  Citezen  or 
straunger  that  hyreth  eny  chambour  in  that  seide  halle 
house  [the  Guild-hall]. 

2.  The  principal  living-room  in  a  farm-house. 

1564  Durtiam  Depos.  (Surtees)  So  The  testament  was 
maid  in  his  haull  house,  upon  a  holloday.  1575-6  Ibid.  268 
The  said  Thomas  was  soore  sike,  lyinge  in  his  hall  house. 

SMAcc.-S^.inAfitif/uarj'XX'X.ll.  242  In  the  hawle  house. 

o.  The  farm-house,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cottages  on  the  farm. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh.  (1891)  191  And  then  was  the  old 
tenant  at  Mydsomer  to  remove  out  of  the  hall  house. 

4.  (Sc.  ha'  home    A  manor-house  ;   =  HALL  3. 

1702  Lond.  Gas.  No.  3826/4  At  Latimers  in  Bud 
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HALLIEB. 

fair  large   Hall-hotise  fit   for  a  .'uality.     1712 

p  2  Captain  Sentry,  my  r 

uf  the  hall-house,  and  the 
: : :  ;  i  e  mair 

,.i'  house  than  Davie  Uellatley '. 
Halli,  v.ir.  ll.u  holly. 

Halliard:  see  HALYARD. 
Halliballoo:  see  Hi  i  LABALOO. 
Hallibut,  Hallidome:  sec  HALI-. 
t  Hallier   .  Obs.     Also  4  halyer.     [f.  HALE 
p.1,  perh.  after  an  OK.  holier,  hallier:  cf.  jaoyvr.] 

1.  One  who  hales  or  hauls  ;  a  hauler. 

1479  Oj?F.  .If. nor  Bristol  in  F.ne.  Gilds  425  Ne  soflir  not 

it  all  awey.     1644  I'KYNXI:  ^  WALKER 

Fientus'  Trial  44  Cannons  . .  might  with  ease  have  been 

easily  drawne  off.  being  downe  the  hill,  and  many  Halliers 

horses  ready  at  hand  for  that  service. 

2.  Earlier  form  of  HALYARD,  q  v. 

3.  A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

17*7  BRAHLEY  F,nn.  Diet.  s.v.  Call,  Then  place  your  Net, 
call'd  a  Hallier,  quite  round,  .each  Part  about  twenty  Foot 
distant  from  the  Cage. 

t  Hallier-.  Oh.  [f.  HALL  sb.  4:  cf.  med.L. 
aitlariits  in  same  sense.]  A  student  in  a  hall  at 
Oxford  University. 

1587  HARRISON  Knglantt  n.  ii.  (1877)  t.  87  The  students 
m    thi:in    [i  IxKtnl  hosfls   or   halls]  are 
called  '  :illiers, 

t  Hailing.  Obs.  Also  5  hawlyngfe,  5-6  hall- 
yng.  [f.  HALL  i/>.  +-ING  :  cf.  bedding,  flooring.] 
Tapestry  or  painte<l  cloth  for  the  walls  ut  'a  hall. 

1418  A'./'.  H'ilisdWi)  35  Alle  the  hustilmentis  of  Bed- 
.  hallyng,  pottys  4\:  pannes.  1427  Mem.  fii/>oii 
(Surtees)  I.  329  Unum  pannum  pinctum  vocatum  h:tv. 
1483  Cath.  An?l.  179/1  An  Hawlynge.  anl'-uni.  1522  limy 
/r/7/^Camdeni  115  A  hallyng  of  steynyd  clothe  wl  rynnyng 
vynys  and  leves  wt  Itestes  and  hirdes.  1566  I'.ng  C/ntr<  h 
Furniture  (Peacock)  94  Item  one  vale  which  our  vicare 
haith  and  he  haith  made  a  hailing  therof. 

Ha  llioil,  kallyon.  Sc.a.n&  north,  dial.  Also 
bullion.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  F.  haillon  rag.] 
A  term  of  contempt :  A  low  or  scurvy  fellow  ;  an 
idle,  worthless  fellow. 

1786  BUBNS  Addr.  Bttlzebub  37  They..tirl  the  hallions  to 
the  birses.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  26  (Jam.)  Some 
rustic  hallion.  1808  18  JAMIESON,  Hitllion.  1817  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  iv,  This  isadecentish  hallion.  1825  BROCKETT  .V. 
C.  Gloss.,  Hallion,  a  term  of  reproach.  1895  CROCKETT  Men 
of  Moss.fiags  xxx.  223, 1  can  manage  the  bullions  fine. 

Hallite  hxlsit).  Min.  [Named  from  llalle  in 
(lermany.]  A  synonym  of  Aluminite  or  Websterite. 

1837  DANA  Min.     1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  6. 

Halliyard,  rare  obs.  form  of  HALYARD. 

Ha'll-mark,  sb.  [f.  HALL  sb.  6.]  The  official 
mark  or  stamp  used  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  London 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  in  marking  the 
standard  of  gold  and  silver  articles  assayed  by 
them  ;  hence,  generally,  a  mark  used  by  Govern- 
ment assay  offices  for  the  same  purpose. 

1721  Land.  GHZ.  No.  5974/3  That  the  same  [silver  wares] 
have  the  Hall-Mark  thereon.  1852  A.  RVLANII  Assay  Gala 
«,  S.  4  Every  one  has  observed  that  all  plate  bears  certain 
marks;— these  are  generally  five  in  number  and  are  called 
the  Halt-marks,  or  assay  marks.  1884  BRITTEN  It'atc/i  tf 
Clofkm.  150  Birmingham. — Hall  mark,  an  anchor  in  a 
square  frame  for  gold,  and  an  anchor  in  a  pointed  shield 
for  silver  1887  Academy  i  Jan.  15  3  The  hall-mark  was 
a  Lombardic  capital  T,  the  mark  for  the  year  1406-7. 

b. _/?,£•.  A  distinctive  mark  or  token  of  genuineness, 
good  breeding,  nr  excellence. 

1864  Daily  7V/.  i  Sept.,  A  guardsman,  bearing  on  him  the 

1  Hall  mark  '  of  Alma.     1887  /'all  Mall  G.  21  Mar.  3/1  The 

ith  a  hall-mark  (called  a  degree)  is  not  the  only, 

or  perhaps  even  the  chief,  function  of  a  university.     1894 

'•larll'orough   I.   140   The    hall-mark    of  real 

military  genius. 

Hall-mark,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.,  after  MARK  v.'] 
trans.  To  stamp  with  a  hall-mark.  Also/?. 

1852  A.  RVI.AND  Assay  Gold  f,  S.  135  Express  instructions 

..to   have   the   plate    Hall-marked.      1892  G.   S.    I.AVABU 

C'.   Kerne  ii.  36  It  certainly  never  occurred  lo  them  that 

Nature  had  hall-marked  him  'genius'. 

Hence  Ha'll-marked  ffl.  a.,  -marking  vbl.  sb. 

"879  .Aug.  202  Its  hall-marking  isnoK'i 

lee  for  quality.     1884   KRITIIS;    ll'.ilc/i  \  Clockni.  1 16  The 

hall  marking  of  all  watch  cases  of  go!  ::ade  in 

Great    Britain. .il    compulsory.      1888   At'u-n.rnm    22  Dec. 

852/1  On  the  plea  that  the  articles  were  not  hall-marked. 

ill-marked  on  every  link. 

Hallmote,  halmote  (09  Irm-M).  Forms: 
2-5  halimot,  4  ;  s  Jlist.  halymote,  Jiist.  6 
haylemot,  (>-<j  halimote,  heal-gemot,  7-9  hal- 
mot,  8  hnllimote,  8-9  hal T;mote,  9  hallmoot. 
[Karly  Ml-.,  hal-imot,  -ymote,  rcpr.  an  OE.  *heall- 
lfm.'>t,  f.  heal!  HALL  ^ gemot  meeting,  assembly.] 

1.  The  court  of  the  lord  of  a  manor,  held  in  the 
hall ;  a  court-baron. 

1101  Laii-s  Hen.  /,  c.  9  5  4  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Lams  I.  517 

mis  causa  terminetur  vel  hundreto,  vel  comilatu,  vel 

halimoto  socam  habencium,  vel  domii,  Ibid. 

c.  2081.528  In  can  rtinenlihiis. 

<"'«°5  (u  ASelstan  her  com..hu  he  sette  hali- 

<!rei).     1591   LAMBAKHK  Archeimt 

ii.-ntly  lall.-.l    i  : 

i'-mol,  that  is.. the  Court  of  the  Hall, 
Manner,  or  chiefe  place.    1607  Cow  M.L  tntsrpr.,  Htilymote 
l:uron  ..  the  .  '  ,f  i|,e 

r.    1846  Brm  kttf 
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Durham  county,  in  the  bishop'*  manors.  1891  GARNIER  Hist. 
,-idtd  Int.  63  Private  courts,  such  as  those  of  the 
!  hane  and  Halniote. 

1327  Pol.  .S,>n4'i(Camden)  154  U]>o  lofte  The  devet 
may  sit!  i, olden  his  halymou-s  oftc. 

2.  The  court  of  an  incorporated  trade-guild  or 
'  company '. 

a  1633  (  -<"KK  lust.  iv.  (1669)  I.  §  9  The  Court  of  Hall-mote. 

•I  much  as  to  say  the  Hall  Court,  i.  Conventtis 

Ci-.inm  in  AtilaJii  pnl'licam,  every  Company  of  London 

:i   Hall  wherein  they  keep  their  Courts,  and  this 

Court  anciently  called  Hall-molt  or  Fait  mote.     1708  J. 

i  AYM  M.  (',!.  Brit.  i.    III.  x.  1174.5}  209  The  court 

ly  of  every  Gnild  or  Fraternity.    1891 

H\/im  Li-.,-rv  ti'itif.  Lomi.  104  In  30  Edward  I  the 
Bakers  were  allowed  to  hold  four  hall-moots  yearly,  to 
determine  all  offences  committed  in  their  business. 

•  It  has  been  erroneously  analysed  as  '  holy  or 
ecclesiastical  court '. 

1655  Ft-r.LF.R  Ch.  Hist.  vi.  ii.  §  22  All  these  appeared  at 
the  Hali-mote  or  Holy  Court  of  the  Cellarer.  1670  BLOUNT 
La-.t-  Pic!.,  Halitnote.  .also  a  Holy  or  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
1707  Jacob's  Ltt-.o  r*ict.  s.v.  Halynwli-,  Called  the  holymote 
or  holy-court,  Curia  Sanctimotus,  for  regulating  the  bakers 
of  the  city. 

Hallo,  halloa  (halJ"-  ,  int.  and  sb.  [A  later 
form  of  HOLLO  '/io//mi.',  holloa ",  q.v.  Cf.  Ger. 
hallo,  haltoh,  also  OHG.  halA,  /tola,  emphatic 
imper.  of  halfin,  holan  to  fetch,  used  esp.  in  hailing 
a  ferryman.  Also  written  hullo(a,  hillo(a,  hello, 
from  obscurity  of  the  first  syllable.]  A  shout  or 
exclamation  to  call  attention,  or  expressing  some 
degree  of  surprise  (e.  g.  on  meeting  some  one  un- 
expectedly). Cf.  HALLOO,  A.  winter). 

1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  x,  '  Halloa  there  !  Hugh  ! ' 
roared  John.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Illnstr.  Uni-'.  Progr.  217 
Any  phrase  with  which  one  may  be  heard  to  accost  the 
other — as  '  Hallo,  are  you  here?' 

B.  as  sb. 

Mod.  I  gave  a  loud  halloa.  Loud  halloas  were  now 
heard  in  all  directions. 

Hallo,  halloa  (hal<m-),  z/.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To 
shout  or  exclaim  '  hallo  ! ' 

1781  MAD.  D'ARBI.AV  Diary  May,  They  were  all  halloaing 
at  this  oddity.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  6  The  groom 
saw  him,  and  halloed  to  him  to  know  where  Mr.  Grimes  . . 
lived.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  2/2  There  must  be  no 
halloaing  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood. 
Hallock,  var.  HOLLOCK,  Obs.,  a  Spanish  wine. 
Halloo  (hal«-  ,  int.  and  sl>.  [Goes  with  HALLOO 
v.  ;  it  may  be  a  varied  form  of  HOLLO  int.  and 
sb.,  suited  to  a  prolonged  cry  intended  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance.]  An  exclamation  to  incite  dogs  to 
the  chase,  to  call  attention  at  a  distance,  to  express 
surprise,  etc.  A.  as  inter/. 

[1605  SHAKS.  I. ear  in.  iv.  79  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock 
hill,  alow;  alow,  loo,  loo.]  a.  1700  DKVUKN  (J.),  Some 
popular  chief,  -but  cries  halloo,  And,  in  a  trice,  the  bellow- 
ing herd  come  out.  1728  Swirr  Mullinix  iV  Timothy 
Wks.  1755  III.  ii.  213  Will  none  the  Tory  dogs  pursue, 
When  through  the  streets  I  cry  liallaot  1796  SCOTT  Wild 
Huntsman  i,  The  \Vildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn,  To 
horse,  to  horse  !  halloo!  halloo!  1875  JOWETT  /  'lato  (ed.  2) 
III.  311  Halloo  !  I  said,  I  begin  to  perceive  a  track. 
B.  as  sb.  (See  also  YIKW-HAI.LOO.) 
1707  FREIND  Peterl'orou's  Cond.  Sp.  211  Be  sure.. you 
answer  with  an  English  Halloo.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
II.  xxxvii,  The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo.  1859  Art  of 
'/'anting  /jWs/-s,  <v< .  xii.  201  When  hounds  do  not  come  up 
tothe  huntsman's  halloo  till  moved  by  the  whipper-in,  they  are 
said  to  dwell.  1885  W.  A.  I!.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Mouttnello  II. 
47  A  piercing  view-halloo  announces  the  much-desired  event. 
Halloo  Jialtt-j,  t'.  Also  7  hallew.  [Either  f. 
HALLOO  int.  and  si'.,  or  a  variant  of  earlier  HALLOW 
''•-,  with  shifted  stress  as  in  OF.  iialoe'r,  il  halo'e.] 

1.  a.  intr.  To  shout  '  halloo*  to  dogs  in  order  to 
urge  them   on.     b.  trans.  To  urge  on  or  incite 
with  shouts. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  two  quotations  belong  here 
or  to  HALLOW  v.'l 

1568  Hist.  Jacob  f,  Esau  I.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  195 
Then  maketh  he  [Esau]  with  his  horn  such  toohing  and 
blowing,  And  with  his  wide  throat  such  shouting  and  halloo- 
ing. 1606  I.  C'AKi'ESTER  Solomons  .SW.iir  xli.  162  Admoni- 
tions wherby  he  halleweth  men  away  from  those  vanities. 
1717  PRIOR. -I /ma  n.  312  Old  John  halloos  his  hi  mi..1 

i  Jrnl.  17  Feb.,  Many  who  have  hallooed  me  on 
at  public  meetings,  [etc.].  1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Hirwe  viii. 
(1803)  214  Bishops,  who  hallooed  on  the  inferior  clergy., 
in  this  cruel  and  ignolje  sport. 

2.  intr.  To  shout  in  order  to  attract  attention : 
to  holla. 

17*1  DR  FOE  Plague  105,  I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I 
make  them  hear.      1791   MKS.    KADCIIIIK  Kom.   I 
His  conductor  then   hallooed.     1805   WORDSW.   H'aggoner 
in.  124    Hallooing   from   an   open    throat,    Like   travellers 
shouting  for  a  boat.      1807  Pi  lississ.  (1810)  25 

We  were . .  hallooed  after  to  go  into  every  lodge  to  eat.  1814 
JASF.  AI/STKN  MansJiM  1'ark  (18701  III.  vii.  333  Hallooing 
out  at  sudden  starts. 

b.  Proverb.  Not  to  halloo  until  one  is  put  of 
the  wood,  not  to  shout  till  one  is  safe  from  robbers 
in  the  forest;  esp. Jig,  not  to  exult  till  all  danger 
or  difficulty  is  past. 

'801  \V.  .   /la/iii-  of  Faith  85   But,  alas !   I 

hallooed  I  :  nt  of  the  wood.     1876  FAIKBAIRN  in 

Inne  117  He  halloos,  not  only  before  he  is 

uell  into  it, 

•'it    something)  aloud. 
i6o»  M  ,   .!/.•/.  in.  Wks .',     6  I      .    He  might 


HALLOW. 

fall  thus,  upon  the  breast  of  earth,  And  in  her  eare  halloo 
his  misery.  '814  JANK  AVSTEX  Mansf.  Park  (1870)  III. 
viii.  341  The  servants  halloo'd  out  their  excuses  from  the 
kitchen.  1851  D.  JERROLD  -Vr.  Gilts  xiii.  134  He  hallooed 
into  the  gaping  ears  of  the  landlady  the  terrible  intelligence. 

Hence  Halloo'ing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1568  [see  sense  i],  1748  F.  SMITH  !'<>y.  Disc.  I.  24  \\V 
heard  a  Halloing  from  Shorew.-irds.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colunil*. 
vi.  540  And  with  hallooing  blast  Shake  the  vast  wilderness. 

Halloo  baloo,  -bo-loo  :  see  HULLABALOO. 

Hallow  ha-lc"  ,  sb.} ;  usually  in  pi.  hallows. 
Forms:  ihalsa./tw.halse,  2-4hal^e,-5ie,hale5e, 
hali^,  etc. ;  also  3-4  halwe,  halewe,  4  halu,  4-6 
halowfe,  etc.  Plural :  a.  I  halsan,  2-4  halwen, 
2  halechen,  3  hale5(h)en,  Orm.  halljhenn, 
alhen ;  also  3-5  halwen,  halewen  (3  haluwen. 
4  hawen  ,  5  halowen.  &.  3  halhe,  3-4  halwe. 
7.  4  hashes,  -is,  halijhis,  halyjhs,  4-5  ha- 
Io5h(e)s  ;  also  3-5  halwes,  4  (alwes),  hal(e)wis, 
halouys,  hawlouys,  halus.  4-5  halowis,  -ousie, 
-owse,  4-6  halow(e1s,  5  halewes,  -oes,  (aleues\ 
6-  hallows,  (6-7  -es).  [OE.  halga,  definite  form  of 
hali^  adj.  holy  (se  ftdlga,  seo  halge,  the  holy  (man, 
Woman),  2o  hal*an  the  holy  ones  ,  used  at  length 
as  an  ordinary  weak  sb.  (Cf.  Ger.  der  heilige,  die 
heiligen,  L.  satictus,  It.  santo,  F.  saint.}  The  -en 
plural  was  retained  in  the  south  during  the  Ml1'.. 
period,  while  halwes  appeared  in  midl.  and  north 
before  1300.  In  the  radical  form  halig,  the  ii  be- 
came regularly  o,  and  the  -i%  became  -y ;  but  in 
hal^a  the  consonant  group  caused  shortening  of  the 
d  to  a,  and  the£  before  a  back-vowel  produced  ;<•, 
between  which  and  the  /  was  developed  o,  as  in 
arrow,  TVidon',  etc.  Cf.  HALLOW  p.'] 

1.  A  holy  personage,  a  SAINT.  ;  Little  used  after 
i.^oo,  and  now  preserved  only  in  ALL-HALLOWS 
and  its  combinations,  q.v.) 

0885  Will  of  Alfred  in  Earle  Land  Cli.  148  On  godes 
naman  and  on  his  halixra.  <  1000  -rELFRic  Hotn.  II.  142 
Cuoberhtus  se  halfta  sioSan  ^efremode  mihti^lice  wundra 
on  Sam  mynstre  wunigende.  c  1000  —  Saints'  Li-.'es 
(E.E.T.S.)1I.52  Swa  swa  seo  halite  [St.  Marylierforesrede. 
1154  O.  K.  Citron,  an.  1137  §  5  Hi  ssden  openlice  oxt  crist 
slep  &  his  halechen.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  5  Ure  louerd 
uile  cnine  and  alle  his  halewen  mid  him.  t  1200  ORMIN  6009 
Bitwenenn  Godess  halUhenn.  a  1225  Juliana  76  As  hit 
den  alhen  IMS.  B.  halhe]  to  donne.  ("1230  Halt  Mei,i. 


.  .1  R-  GLOOC  (1724) 

82  Crete  halwe.. As  Seynt  Cristyne  &  Seynt  Fey.  Ibid. 
233  Mony  ys  the  holy  halwe,  that  her  y  bured  ys.  Ibid. 
255  Ye  relykes  of  halewen  yfounde  were,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10402  Of  halus  hei  in  heuen  Mis.  IHd.  29549  (Cott. 
Galba)  It  takes  him  fro  he  cumpany  of  halows.  c  1300 
Il'id.  22592  tKdin.t  Es  na  hal;ie  \v.  rr.  halu,  halwe]  vndir 
be  heuin.  13..  Sir Beues  i2iS(MS.  A.)  Deliure  a  f>ef  fro  J»e 
galwe,  Hepe  hateb  after  be  alle  halwe  f  [7-.  rr.  alle  halowse, 
td  halowes].  (1325  Prose  Psalter  li[i].  9  In  |>c  syjt  of  byn 
halwen.  c  1330  R.  BRI-NNE  Chron.  (1810)  182,  I  vowe  to 
Saynt  Michael,  &  tille  halwes  |»at  are.  a  1340  HAMIOM 
Psalter  v.  15  Ymange  aungels  &  haloghs.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc. 
5119  Alle  his  halghes  sal  with  him  come,  i  1350  /r///. 
ralerne  371  To  Crist  &  to  hal  alwes.  f  1380  WYCI.IF  Il'ks. 
(1880)  48  Acursed  of  god  of  fraunseis  and  of  alle  hawen. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  14  To  feme  halwes  [v.r.  halowes] 
kowthe  in  sondry  londes.  1387  TRKVISA  /ligden  i.Rollsi  I. 
A  chirche  of  al  halwen  . .  oure  Laily  is  after  Crist  cheef 
halwe  of  al  mankynde.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  60 
Him  bai  honoure  and  wirschepes  before  all  ober  halowes. 
(•1430  J'ilgr.  Lyf  Manlwde  n.  cxlvii.  (1869)  133  Ayenst 
god  and  alle  hise  halwen.  c  1440  Sir  Gwttor  380  Yet  may 
she  sum^  good  halowe  seche.  c  1480  CAXTON  Scttrtfs  of 
Aymon  iii,  99,  I  swere  you  vpon  all  halowes.  Ibid.  xix. 
418,  I  swere  to  you,  sire,  by  all  halowen.  1553  BF.CON 
Kfli,]ucs  of  Knittf  (1563)  238  Martyrs,  Confessours,  and 
virgines,  and  the  halowes  of  God.  1647  Pol.  Ha/lads  (18601 
I.  67  Watson,  thee  1  long  to  see  By  God,  and  by  the 
Hallowes.  [1876  FRKEMAN  \\orm.  Cony.  V.  284  Men  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  hallows.  (See  quot.  1154.)] 

2.  In  //.  applied  to  the  shrines  or  relics  of  saints  ; 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  or  their  shrines. 

In  the  phrase  to  st'ck  hallo-ivs,  to  visit  the  shrines  or  relics 
of  saints ;  orig.  as  in  sense  i,  the  saints  themselves  beini; 
thought  of  as  present  at  their  shrines.  Cf.  quot.  c  1440  in  i. 

c  1200  (  "/VIT  ff  I  'irtnes  (1888)  3  Do  menn  3e  habbeo  gode 
behaten  god  te  donne,  ooer  hal?e  to  sechen.  c  1385  CHAUCER 
/..  (/".  W.  1310  Dido,  Sche  sekitb  halwis  &  doth  sacry. 
fise.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  650  Swiftly  to  sweire  vpon 
swete  halughes.  IHd.  10948  With  Sacrifice  solemne  [(>ai) 
soghten  pere  halowes.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sottnes  of  Aytnon 
xxvi.  552,  I  wylle  . .  that  ye  bere  wyth  you  the  halowes  for 
to  make  theym  swere  thervpon.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laitrci 
1636  Right  is  over  the  fallows  Gone  to  seke  hallows.  1561 
Scliolc-ho.  Worn.  3oginH;i7.1.  /;.  f.P.VV.  117  On  pilgremage 
then  must  they  go,  To  Wilsdon,  Barking,  or  to  some  hallowes. 

b.  Holy  of  liallo-Ms  :  see  HOLT. 

3.  Hallow-  in  (Jomb.  (chiefly  in  Sf.)  is  used  for 
ALL  -  HALLOW- =  All   Saints'-,   in    HALLOW -DAY, 
HAI.LOW-K'EX.   HALLOWMAS,   HALLOW-TIDE;   also 
hallow-fair,  a  fair  or  market  held  at  Hallowmas  ; 
hallow-flre,  a  bonfire  kindled  on  All-hallow-e'en, 
an  ancient  Celtic  observance. 

1795  MACPHERSON  H'yntonn's  Cron.  Gloss.,  Halow-f.iir  is 
held  on  the  day  of  all  saints.  ijygStatist.  .'In.  Scott.  XXI. 
145 1  Jam.  I  But  now  the  hallow  fire,  when  kindled,  is  attended 
by  children  only. 

Hallow  (hne-lc"),  sb*  Forms  :  5  halow,  f>- 
hallow,  7-9  hallo,  halloo.  [f.  HALLOW  v* 


HALLOW. 

Often  identified  in  spelling  with  HALLOO,  although 

pronounced  with  stress  on  first  syllable.]     A  luud 

shout  or  cry,  to  incite  dogs  in  the  chase,  to  help 
combined  effort,  or  to  attract  attention. 

(-1440  Proiiip.  Parv.   223/2   Halow,   schypmannys    crye, 
;  '.'.',i.   1583  STANVHURST  ^-Ene-is  n.  (Arb.)  45  With  shout- 
L-imurus  hallow.     1603  DHAVTON  Bar.  ll'iirt,   \\.  (K.), 
With   noise  of  hounds   and    halloos   as   distraught.      1634 
MILTON  Counts  481   List  !  list  !  I   hear  Some  far-off  hallo 
break  the  silent  air.     1783  COWPER   fcpit.   Hare  4   '• 
foot    ne'er   tainted   morning  dew.    Nor   ear    heard    hunts- 
men's hallo.      1837  \\  .    IK\ING  Citpt.  Bowuvillt  III.   226 
( '.allopping,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  into  the  camp. 

t  Hallow,  i/'.3  Oi>s.  [prob.  the  same  word  as 
HALLOW  sb,-,  transferred  to  the  material  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  hounds.]  The  parts  of  the  hare 
given  to  hounds  as  a  reward  or  encouragement  after 
a  successful  chase. 

c  1420  rettery  if,-  fiM-ly  in  Rci.  Ant.  I.  153  What]  the 
hare  is  take,  and  your  houndes  have  ronne  wele  to  hym  ye 
shul  blowe  aftiruard,  and  ye  shul  yef  to  your  honndes  the 
v,  and  that  is  the  syde,  the  shuldres,  the  nekke,  and 
the  lied,  and  the  loyne  shal  tokechonne.  1486  Bk.  St.  .  I  loans 
E  iij  b,  Wich  rewards  when  pon  the  erth  it  is  dalt  With  all 
goode  hunteris  the  halow  it  is  calt.  1576  TUKBKKV.  /  'encrie 
174  Which  the  Frenchman  calleth  the  reward,  and  some- 
times thequarey,  but  our  old  Tristram  calleth  it  the  hallou. 
1688  R.  HOLME  .  \rnuniry  it.  188/1  Hallow,  .a  reward  given 
to  Hounds,  of  beast  that  are  not  beasts  of  Venery. 

Hallow  Iwlcm),  z/.l  Forms:  i  h&lsian,  2-3 
hale5e:n,  2-4  -130(11,  2-5  -we(n,  3  (al}en),  Orni. 
halljhenn,  3-4  hal;e(n,  -ie(n,  3-5  halewe'u, 
3-7  halow(e,  (4  halu,  -ugh,  5  helewe,  hawlowe), 
6-  hallow.  [OE.  htilgiaii,  -ode,  =  OS.  hfln^n 
(MDu.  heligen,  heiligeri],  OIIG.  heilagfn  Ger. 
>'icilige>r ,  ON.  hclga  (Sw.  htlga,  Da.  /icllige}, 
Com.Teut.  deriv.  ofaoiiag-  HOLY.  For  tlie  ME. 
shortening  of  the  a  to  a,  see  HALLOW  j/;.1] 

1.  trans.  To  make  holy ;  to  sanctify,  purify. 
cioaaAfs.  Gosf.  John  xvii.  19  Ic  hal^ije  me  sylfne  bat 

his  -syn  eac  jehal^ode.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  l-.xod.  xix.  10 
^ehalga  his  todies-  c  "°°  OKMIN  10803  He  wollde  uss 
halljhenn.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  306  Jesu  Cristes  blod  bet 
haleweO  boa  beos  oSre.  n  1340  HAMTOLE  Psalter  xvii.  .-j 
Traist  in  him  bat  he  will  halighe  be.  1340  Ayenb.  237 
Mijtuol  uor  to  haljy  ham  bet  hit  onderuongeb.  1381 
WYCLIF  John  xi.  55  Many  of  the  cuntree  stijeden  vp  to 
Jerusalem  the  day  bifore  pask,  for  to  halowe  them  selue. 
IHd.  xvii.  17  Halwe  thou  hem  in  treuthe.  c  1532  Di.w  i  < 
Introd.  fr.  in  Palsgr.  954  To  halowe,  >aiiict~fici .  1638 
KAKKR  tr.  Saline's  Lett.  ivol.  III).  25  Those  women  whose 
teares  Amiquitie  hath  hallowed.  1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems 
(1843)  i  Chief  of  the  Household  Cods  Which  hallow  Scot- 
land's lowly  cottage-homes  !  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life 
299  Christianity  . .  meets  and  hallows  our  broadest  views  cf 
nature  and  life. 

2.  To  consecrate,  set  apart  (a  person  or  thing)  as 
sacred   to  God ;    to   dedicate  to   some  sacred  or 
religious  use  or  office  ;  to  bless  a  thing  so  that  it 
may  be  under  the  particular  protection  of  a  deity, 
or  possess  divine  virtue,  arch. 

971  Blickl.  Ho>u.   205  Gif  hit  sie  mannes  Jemet  b;et  he 
cincean  halgian  sceole.      a.  1:75  Colt.   Itoiit.    223  On  |,an 
seofeoan  de}  he  }eendode  his  \vurc..and  bane  de}  hal^ode.    ! 
.  1205  LAV.  17496  fe  king  ..  han  hal^ien  |,e  stude,  be  hajhte 
Stanhenge.     1297  R.  Gi-ol'c.  11724)358  The  pope  asoyled 

-sed  Wyllam  &  al  hys. . And  halewede  hys 
<'  1300  Cursor  M.  8867  Quen  bat  be  temple  halui>hd  was. 
1398  TKKVISA  Hurt/,.  De  P.  R.  xu.  Ixxxvi.  (1495)  582 
Saphire  stone  was  syngulerly  halowed  to  Appolin.  1494 
1-  \BYAN  Chrcn.  I.  cxxxit.  |R.),  For  to  dedicate  and  halowe 
the  monastery  of  Seynt  Denys  in  moost  sulcmnnc 


crewe,  And  often  halowed   with  holy  water  dewe.      1648 
ll'est  In,/.  152  Candlemas  day  . .  Bring  their  Candles 
to  be_  blessed  and  hallowed.     1868  FREKMAN  Xorni.   < 
II.  vii.  112  Leo. .entered  France. .to  halluw  the  newlybuilt 
church  of  his  monastery. 

tb.  To  consecrate  (a  person)  to  an  office,  as 
bishop,  king,  etc.  Obs. 

cyan  tr.  Ban/as  Hist.  i.  xvi.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  62  Se  hal^i 
wer  Agustinus  . .  wa:s  ^ehal  <;od  ercebiscop  Ongolbeode. 
c  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  979  On  bys  ^eare  wa.-s  /Kpelred  to  i 
cininge  sehaljod.  1154  Ibid.  an.  1135  And  halechede  him  ! 
to  kinge  on  midewintre  da:i.  c  1325  Metr.  Hoin.  79  Thir 
nonnes  when  that  thai  halowid  ware.  Thai  toke  thaire  lelie 
liaine  to  fare.  [1871  FKEEMAN  Norm.  COIK].  IV.  xviii.  179 
And  there  . .  the  Lady  Matilda  was  hallowed  to  Queen  by 
Archbishop  Ealdred.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  His. 
207  In  the  reign  of  OSa.  .  Ecgfrith  was  '  hallowed  to  kinK  '.] 
t  c.  To  consecrate  (the  eucharistic  clement- 

c  1200  ORMIN  1727  f>a;r  he  Cristess  flash  and  blod  Hannd- 
lebb,  hall^hebb,  and  offrebb. 

3.  To  honour  as  holy,  to  regard  and  treat  with 
reverence  or  awe  (esp.  God  or  his  name). 

,i  1000  Hymns  v.  2  (Gr.)Sy  bintim  weorcum  haUad  noma 
DlSOa  bearnum  !  c  1000  Ags.  Cosf.  Matt.  vi.  9  Fader  ure 
bu  be  ert  on  heofene,  sye  bin  name  ^chal^ed.  a  1300  < 
.!/.  ^5104  Halud  be  bi  nam  to  neuen.  1382  WYCLII-  lleul. 
xxxii.  51  ^e  halwide  not  me  anion^e  the  sones  of  Yrael 
111440  Sir  Dcgrev.  91  They  hade  halowed  hys  name  Wyth 
srct  nobulle.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cviii,  Euen  as  when  first 
I  hallowed  thy  faire  name.  1611  BIIII.K  Mcitt.  vi.  9  (lur 
father  which  art  in  heauen,  hallowed  be  thy  Nairn-  1645 
L'ssiu  K  i:t«ly  Div.  (1647)  358  To  hallow  the  name  of  ( lod, 
is  to  seperate  it  from  all  profane  and  unholy  abuse,  to  a  holy 
and  reverend  use. 

4.  trans.  To  keep  (a  day,  festival,  etc.)  holy  ;  to 
observe  solemnly. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  Haljiab  eowcr  fzsten.     c  1175  Land-. 
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/fom.  45  To  ballpen  and  to  wurSien  brnn-  dei  be  is  icleped 
tonne dei.    c i&oVftcur Spi  lt'A-s.   III.  S,  Ha\e  i. 
to  halwe  bin  holiday.      1389  Eug.  (,//-•.(  (1870)   17 
brother  8:  sister,  .shullen  halwen  euermon;  \  c  day  (lf  seint 
c-     "'S33  Lu.  BERNERS  GolJ.  Bk.  M.  Aurcl.  11546) 
D  vij  b,  Hal'j\\) ng  the  feaste  of  themperours  natiuitie.   1552 
ABP.   HAMILTON   Catech.    (1884)   66   Remember   that    thow 
hallow  the  Sabboth   day.     1796   COLERIDGE  L,-Jt  Place  of 
Rttirtmtxi  10  Hallowing  his  Sabbath^lay  by  quietness. 

•I-  b.  absol.  To  keep  holy  day.   Obs. 
ci2oo   Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  155  Hure  riht  time  benne  men 
al   oSer  haljen.     1303  R.   LRUNNE  Hatuil.  Synne 
929  Haleweb  wyb  us  at  be  noun  In  be  wurschyp  of  oure 
lady.     1496  Di-.'cs  ,v  F,uif.  ,\V.  de  W.)  I.  xviii.  51/1  Tyme 
to  halowe  and  tyme  to  labour. 

Hallow  harl0u),  vt  Forms:  4-7  halow,  6-8 
hallow,  7-9  hallo,  halloo.  See  also  HOLLOW. 
[ME.  halow-en,  corresp.  to  and  prob.  a.  OF.AaHo-er 
to  pursue  crying  or  shouting.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  chase  or  pursue  with  shouts,     b. 
To  urge  on  or  incite  with  shouts,     c.  To  call  or 
summon  in,  back,  etc.  with  shouting. 

ClyiaCltriarM.  (Trin.)  15833  pei ..  foule  halowed  him.,  as 
he  had  ben  an  hounde.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dctlm  lilaitnclic  379 
pe  hert  found  is  I-halowed  and  rechased  fast  long  tyme. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  m.  228  He  was  halowid  and  y- 
huntid,  and  y-hote  trusse.  1530  PALSGR.  577/2,  I  halowe 
houndes  with  a  krye.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  HolinshcJ  III. 
1003/1  To  hallow  home  cardinal!  Poole  their  countriman. 
1674  N.  Cox  Gcntl.  Recreat.  I.  (1677)  99  Hallow  in  your 
Hounds  untill  they  have  all  undertaken  it.  1696  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  13  Jan.  (1878)1.419,  I  went  to  Sheaf  and  he  hallowed 
over  Jno.  Russell  again,  a  1713  ELLWOOD.-JK^/C^.  (1765) 
265  Clapping  their  Hands  and  hallowing  them  on  to  this 
evil  Work.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  184  They  [fox 
hounds]  were  then  halloed  back. 

2.  //;/>-.  To  shout,  in  order  to  urge  on  dogs  to  the 
chase,  assist  combined  effort,  or  attract  attention. 

^1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  v,  The  hunteres  they  haulen 
=  halwen),  by  hurstes  and  by  hoes,  c  1440  Proinf.  Paru. 
224/1  Halowyn,  or  cryyn  as  schypmen  (/'.  halowen  with 
cry),  cclcumo.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  Ixi.  [Ixiv.]  209 
They . .  halowed  after  them  as  thoughe  they  had  ben  wolues. 
1567  W.  WHEN  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  149  When  they  hal- 
lowed we  hallowed  also.  1612  DRAYTON  Polyolb.  xiii.  216 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  halow. 
1634  MILTON  Counts  226,  I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers. 
1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbkoinania  2  Though  loudly  the 
Hards  all  against  me  may  halloo,  I  rank  with  the  time  a  true 
chip  of  Apollo. 

3.  I  runs.  To  shout  (something!  aloud. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  3319  What  harmes  he  has  hente  he 
halowes  fulle  sone.  1601  SHAKS.  Tluel.  N.  l.  v.  291  Hallow 
your  name  to  the  reuerberate  hilles.  1676  DRYIJEN  .1  urnis;-. 
v.  i.  2226  In  your  Ear  Will  hallow,  Rebel,  Tyrant,  Mur- 
therer.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  ix.  (1873)  82  And 
never  halloo  '  Heads  below  ! ' 

Hence  Hallowing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

13..  Caw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1602  There  wat3  blawyng  of  prys  in 
mony  breme  home,  He?e  halowing  on  hi;e.  1483  Cat/i. 
Angl.  172/1  An  Halowynge  of  hundis.  t'ocrna.  1569  J. 
SANEORD  tr.  Agriffa's  Van.  Aries  Pit!., 1\\K  hallowinge 
Hunter,  will  set  his  houndes  and  hawkes  upon  me.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  213  Hallowing  and  singing  of 
Anthemes.  ires  B-  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  t;  Sc.  156  Making 
great  Noises  by  hallowing,  hooting,  etc. 

t  Ha'llow,  int.  Obs.  [app.  a  variant  of  hollo 
interj.,  influenced  by  HALLOW  v.'-,  sl>.-~\  An  excla- 
mation to  arouse  to  action,  or  to  excite  attention. 

1674  IV  i  LEU  Cciif-'ti  Ballati  63  Heark  !  How  he  opens 
with  full  Cry  !  Hallow  my  Hearts,  beware  of  Rome. 

Hallow,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  HOLLOW  a. 
Hallow-day,     dial.     [In   I,  short   for  ALL- 
HALLOW-DAY,  q.v. ;  in  2,  from  HALLOW  ji.1] 

1.  All  Saints'  day,  the  first  of  November. 

1596  DALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  200  JnEdr  vpon 
a  [  — a']  Halow  day,  rais  sik  a  wind  and  wethir.  1711  C.  AT. 
Lett,  to  Citrat  10  In  any  time  of  K.  Edward  the  6th's 
Reign,  preceeding  Hallow-day  1552.  1854  H.  MILLEK  Sett. 
«r  ScAm.  (1858)  292  We  had  completed  all  our  work  ere 
Hallowday. 

2.  A  saint's  day  ;  a  holy  day,  a  holiday. 

.11825  FuKBV  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hallawday,  a  holiday. 
n  1829  Clerk's  Twa  Sons  oOwsen/brttmi.  in  Child  Ballasts 
m.  Ixxii.  (1885)  175/2  Till  the  hallow  days  o  Yule. 

Hallowed  .hurled,  hoe-VVd),  ///.  a.  [f. 
HALLOW  v.1  -t-  -ED!.]  Sanctified,  blessed,  conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

cgoo  tr.  Jlxrin's  Hist.  iv.  xxxii.  [xxxi.]  (1890)  380  Done 
^ehaljodan  lichoman  CuSberhtes.  a  1300  Cursor  . I/.  29256  ( 
Wit  ani  halud  \v.  r.  halowde]  thing.  11340  HAMI'OLE 
Psalter  xix.  2  A  halighid  kyrke.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  /'///, 
c.  2  §  i  In  eny  Churche  Chapell  or  halowed  place.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  28  That  the  Hallowed  oyl  is  no 
better  than  the  Bishop  of  Rome  his  grease  or  butter.  1804 
J.  GKAHAME  Kal'batk  i  How  still  the  morning  of  the  hal- 
lowed day  !  1859  S.  LONGFELLOW  Hymn  i,  Again,  as  even- 
ing shadow  falls,  We  gather  in  these  hallowed  walls. 

Hence  Ha'llowedly  adv. ;  Ha'llowedness. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  In  all  the  hallowtdness  of 
resignation.  1834  H.  O'BRIEN  Round  Tcr.ven, •  Ircl.  ;'--iAs 
hallowedly  expressive  as  they  were  ever  before.  1866  ALGER 
So/it,  .\~cit.  H.  40  Lest  their  hallowedness  be  profaned. 

Hallow-e'en.  Sc.  [Shortened  from  All-hallow- 
t-c'e/i :  see  ALL-HALLOW  4.]  The  eve  of  All  Hallows' 
or  All  Saints';  the  last  nij;ht  of  October.  Alsoa^^A 

I  n  the  Old  Celtic  calendar  the  year  began  on  ist  November, 
so  that  the  last  evening  of  October  was 'old-year's  night',  the 
night  of  all  the  witches,  which  the  Church  transformed  into 
the  Eve  of  All  Saints. 

1556-1698  [see  All  liallo'.v  t-'e;  ALI.-HALLOW  4].  17.. 
Vi>uiix  1  atnlane  in  Border  Mirutr.(l$6$  478  This  ni^ht  is 
Hallowe'en,  Janet,  The  morn  is  Hallowday.  1773  FER- 


HALLUCINATE. 

CUSSON  Eclogue  18  Nae  langcr  bygane  than  sin  Halloween. 
1785  BURNS  Hallo-.vecn  ii,  To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their 
stocks,  An'  haud  their  Halloween.  1808-18  JAMIKSON,  To 
hand  Halloween,  to  observe  the  childish  or  superstitious 
ntes  appropriated  to  this  evening.  1864  Cliainicr*  Bk. 
Days  II.  519/1  The  evening  of  the  3ist  of  October,  known 
as  All  Hallows'  Kve  or  Halloween.  It  is  the  night 
set  apart  for  a  universal  walking  abroad  of  spirits.  1883  J. 
HAWTHORNE  in  Harpers  Ma*.  Nov.  930/2  Halloween  is 
the  carnival. time  of  disembodied  spirits.  1884  (J.  VICTORIA 
Mm  Ltana  69  We  saw  the  commencement  of  the  keeping 
of  Halloween. 

attii/,.  I79S  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.  XV.  517  Formerly  the 
llallmu  Stun  fire,  a  relic  of  Druidism,  was  kindled  in 
13uchan. 

Ha'llower.  [f.  HALIO\V  v. '  +  -EK  '.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hallows,  sanctifies,  or  consecrates  ; 
a  sanctilicr,  consecrator. 

l382Wvcuf  Ezek.  xxxvii.  28,  I  the  Lord.halewer  ofYrael. 
c  1440  I'ronif.  I'arv.  224/2  Halware  of  holydayes,  ulcbrator. 
1548  CRANMEH  Catech.  140  The  holy  gost,  is  y«  commen 
sanctlfier  or  halower.  1607  Scliol.  Disc.  agst.  Anticlir.  n. 
vi.  62  The . .  grande  hallower  and  consecrator  of  al  holy  things. 

Hallowing,  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HALLOW;  consecration, 
dedication,  sanctilication. 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  I.  xvi.  [xxvii.]  (1890)  72  .tt  biscopes 
balzunge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10215  P«  haluing  Of  temple. 
1398  TntTISA  Bartlt.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  368  Thenne 
men  goon  wyth  processyon  to  the  fonte  halowmge.  1482 
(  luirilmi.  Ace.  Yatlon  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  113  Costs  for  haw- 
luyng  of  the  Cherche  erde.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  397 
Consecrating  or  Hallowing.  1875  MANNING  Mission  'II. 
Ghost  v.  127  The  hallowing  of  the  name  of  God  is  that  He 
may  be  known,  and  worshipped  . .  and  honoured  by  all  His 
creatures. 

Hallowing,  ///.  al     [f.   as   prec.  +  -I 
That  hallows;  sanctifying. 

c  117S  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Twa  sarinesse  beoS,  an  is  beos 
uuele  o5er  is  halwende.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  18  WiS  be 
halwunde  fur  of  be  half  gast.  1738  WESLEY  Psalms  v,  On 
Thee,  O  God  of  Pui  ity,  I  wait  for  hallowing  Grace.  1885 
Atlu-itxtiiit  14  Feb.  226/1  The  civilizing  and  hallowing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

Hallowing,  vbl.  sb:-  and  ppl.  a.-  :  see  after 
HALLOW  v.- 

Hallowmas  (ha;'biiufcs' .  Forms :  see  HALLOW 
si. ;  also  4  hallomese,  halumes,  6  hollomass,  7 
hallamaa.  [Shortened  from  All-hallow- mass :  see 
ALL-HALLOW  5.]  The  feast  of  All  Hallows  or  All 
Saints.  Also  alt  rib.,  as  Hallowmas-day,  -eve. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  60  Ye  soneday  be-forn  halwe- 
mcsse  day.  Ibid.  69  Ye  souneday  next  after  halumesday. 
c  1450  Merlin  97  At  halowmasse  Amor  made  hys  sone 
knyght,  and  at  yoole  he  come  to  logres.  1590  GKI.I-;S\MH'|, 
Collect.  Silctuiut.  Art.  F  iv  b,  Your  solempne  and  double 
feasts  of  your  hollomass,  Christmass,  Candlemass.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  i.  80  She  came  adorned  hither  like 
sweet  May  ;  Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 
1688  k.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  268/2  Sow  Wheat  before 
Hallowmas  Eve.  1786  Bi  RNS  7ii'n  Dogs  123  As  bleak- 
fac'd  Hallowma.ss  returns,  a  1832  SCOTT  St.  Sii'it/iin's 
Chair,  Ou  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride. 
1876  GRAM  ISurgli  Sc/i.  Scotl.  n.  xiv.  469  'I'he  old  quarterly 
terms  for  paying  the  school  fees  were  Lammas,  Hallowmas, 
Candlemas,  and  Beltane. 

t  Ha'llow-tide.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  halow-,  6 
halon-,  halun-,  hallon-,  7  hallen-,  hallow-tide. 
[Shortened  from  All-hallow-tide,  t  all  halloiacn- 
tyde:  see  ALL-HALLOW  6.]  The  season  of  All 
Saints;  the  first  week  of  November. 

c  1450  Merlin  100  Antor  hadde  made  his  eldeste  sone 
knyght  at  the  halowtide  be-fore  yoole.  c  1530  LD.  BERNERS 
Artli.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  444  The  which  shal  be  now  at  this 
Halontyde.  1573  TL'SSER  llusb.  xxi.  (1878)  55  At  Hallon- 
ticle,  slaughter  time  entersth  in.  1606  W.  KLLLKIT  in 
Lisntor,'  Pa^rs  Ser.  n.  11887)  I-  95  Against  michelmas  or 
hallcntide.  1609  Nottingham  A't't'.  IV.  292  On  Saint 
Mathew  daye,  and  so  till  Hallowtj  d. 

Halloysite  (haloi'zaitj.  Mill.  [Named  1826, 
after  d'Halloy,  a  Belgian  geologist :  see  -rrji.]  A 
clay-like  earthy  mineral,  a  hydrated  aluminium  sili- 
cate, resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar. 

1827  Eiliu.  Jrnl.  Sc.  VI.  183  Halloysite,  a  new  mineral 
species.  1837  THOMSON  in  Proc.  Bena.  .\'at.  Club  I.  No.  5. 
157  Adheres  to  the  tongue  like  Halloysite.  1849  DANA 
GVW.  iii.  (1850)  208  The  Halloysite  group  of  minerals. 

Hallucal  h;x>i>«kal;i,  a.  Anat.  [f.  HALLUX 
\haUuc-~)  +  -AL.]  =  next. 

1889  (  \ntui-y  Diet,  mentions  '  hallucal  muscles '. 

Hallucar  (hrc'l'tfkau  ,  «.  Anat.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AH.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hallux  or  great  toe. 

1856-8  W.  CLARK  /  'mi  dcr  //t'fzvw'j  Zool.  II.  620  Pos- 
terior feet  with  clawless  hallucar  wart,  or  pollex  none. 

Hallucinate  (hsel'w-sin^t),  v.  [f.  pa.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  (h)allficindrt  (more  correctly  djuandri},  to 
wander  in  mind,  talk  idly,  prate.  Cf.  F.  halluciner.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  deceive.   Obs.  rare~°. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  'J'al'lc  Alph.,  tlatluciiiatc,  to  deceiue, 
or  blind.  1623  COCKERAM,  Hallucinate,  to  deceiue. 

2.  intr.  To  be  deceived,  sufler  illusion,  entertain 
false  notions,  blunder,  mistake.  Obs.  or  arcli. 

1652  GAULE  Maga.strom.  88  If  prognosticators  have  so 
often  hallucinated,  .about  natural)  effects.  1666  G.  HARVEY 
Morl<.  Angl.  ix.  75  Physicians  do  extreamly  hallucinate  in 
the  discern  of  their  causes.  1751  WARBURTON  On  Pofc  HI. 
287  ijod.)  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  verbal  criticks  should 
a  little  hallucinate  in  this  matter.  1840  CARLYLL  Heroes 
v.  (1858)  329  The  man  who  c.iMiut  think  and  see  ;  but  only 
hallucinate,  and  missee  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
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HALLUCINATED. 

3.  trans.  To  affect  with  hallucination  ;  to  prodtic 
false  imj  :  :ions  in  the  mind  of. 

iSai  34  .  ied.  4)  III.  117  Pascal  himsel 

was.  .so  hallucinated  v. . 

he  was  always  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss.     1877  \\ 
tr.  tfugjf  '  Afistt  i  he  scaffold  ..  has  something 

abou'.  [l 

llcnce  Hallucinated,  Hallucinating  ppl.  ai 

a  1763  livKoM  Ef.  to  f-'rienit(}t..;  Some  poor  hallucinating 
scribe's  mistake.   1886  C,'- RNtv  rknii' 

The   hallucinated   p<  1892   A.    H 

IJK  i  Introd.  27  It  ma-.  i  hallu 

Hallucination   !;  • '    no    Jn.    [ad.  late  L, 
all-,  hall-),  n.  of  action  f.  alucin<iri 
see  prec.    Cf.  F.  kaUueinatioH   Diet.  Acad.  i 

1.  The  mental  condition  of  being  deceived  or  mis- 
taken, or  of  entertaining  unfounded  notions ;  with 
a  and  //.,  an  idea  or  belief  to  which  nothing  real 
corresponds;  an  illusion. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  llisc.  iv.  70  Notions.. arising  from 
tbe  deceptions  and  hallu  tA 

Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  iyS   I  llucina- 

tion.     1856  R.  A.  VAI  UMAX  .l/n.'/.j  (1060   I.  3j  Reason  ..  is 

:icnt. 

2.  l\ith.  and  J'syJiol.  The  apparent  perception 
.:ally  by  sight  or  hearing:  of  an  external  object 

when  no  such  object  is  actually  present.  (Distin- 
guished from  illusion  in  the  strict  sense,  as  not 
necessarily  involving  a  false  1 

1646  Sik  T.  BROWNE  /'«•;«/.  Kf.  in.  xviii.  153  If  vision  be 

abolished,  it  is  called  c<tcitas,  or  blindnesse,  if  depraved  and 

receive  its  objects  crroin  ination.   1859  HIXME 

tr.  /V  Kt'isnient's  Hallucinations  Introd.  7  The  most  cele- 

tir.tted  men  have  been  liable  to  hallucinations,  without  their 

'uct  offering  any   si^ns   of  mental    alienation.      1886 

I.  459  The  definition  of  a 

ry i hallucination  would  thus  be  a  percept  which  lacks, 
but  which  can  only  !iy  distinct  reflection  be  recognised  as 
lacking,  the  objective  ua-is  which  it  suggests. 

Hallucinative    bJU'wlin/hv),  a.    [f.  hallit- 

tin,ii-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  halli'icinan  (see  HALLU- 
CINATE) +  -IVK.]  Productive  of  hallucination. 

1873  -'•  FOXIER  Dickens  i\.  i,  The  vividness  of  Dickens' 
imagination.,  [he]  finds,  .to  be  simply  hallucinative. 

Halhrcinator.  rare,  [late  L.,  agent-n.  f. 
liallrifinan.}  One  who  hallucinates. 

1860  WORCESTER  cit  f.  Ker. 

Hallucinatory  (h:tl';7-sin,-wri  ,  a.  [f.  halln- 
tinat-,  pa.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  hallucindri  to  HALLU- 
CINATE +  -ORY.]  Characterized  by,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  hallucination. 

1830  Fraser'i  Mag.  I.  748  The  indolent  and  hallucinatory 
ity  of  Campbell.     1843  CARLYLE  Prut  f,-   J'r.   in.    x. 

Hallucinatory 

Hallux  ,harltfks\  Anal.  PI.  halluces 
\\\x -Viisiz).  [mod.L.,  corrupted  from  allex  (allic-) 
the  great  toe  (Isidore  Gloss."),  found  once  iti  Plautus 
in  phr.  allcx  viri  a  '  thumb  of  a  man  ',  a  thumb- 
ling.]  The  innermost  of  the  digits  (.normally  five 
in  number  of  the  hind  foot  of  an  air-breathing 
vertebrate  ;  the  great  toe ;  in  birds  (when  present) 
usually  either  the  inner  or  the  hind  toe.  (Corre- 
sponding to  the  pollex  or  thumb  of  the  fore  limb.) 

1831  K.    RM,\  Clm/iiefs  Anal.  161  The  Toes  ..are  dis- 

by  their  numerical  names  .  .  The  first 
called  the  Great  Toe,  Hallux).     ,839   \V.   JAKHIM    /,/,.- 
J      5J  A"  fiiscssores]  have  the  hallux,  or  hind  toe. 
•«7«  .ilxottt.  388  In  the   :  ,wary 

.  .the  hallux  is.  .absent.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Dfsc.  f,  l'a>-.u. 
»8oF«heM  le  hind  feet  with  their  opposablc  hallux. 

Hallway.  U.S.  An  entrance-hall  or  passage 
leading  to  various  rooms  in  a  house  or  building. 

.882  Harpers,  .l/,,c.  Feb.  j)7    I  fiall. 

way.     1883  ROE  ,  ay  ..  ii  wide, 

and  extends  to  a  small  piazza  in  the  rear. 

Hally,  obs.  form  ot  II  •>  V),  HOLY. 

Hullybaloo  :  tec] 

Hallyer,  obs.  form  of  HALYAHD. 

HaUyly,  obs.  form  of  HALKLY,  HOLILY 

Halm :  s. 

II  Halma  .     [a.  Or.  a\fui  leap,  f.  oA- 

\fir9ai  to  leap.]  A  game  played  on  a  checker- 
board of  256  squares,  by  two  pencwi  with  19  men 
each,  or  four  persons  with  13  each,  each  player's 
men  being  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  board  and 
mov'  '  he  opposite  corner,  the  character- 

lstlc  '  ling  of  a  leap  over  any  man  in  an 

adjacent  square  into  a  vacant  square  beyond,  or  of 
a  series  of  such  leaps,     \amcd  also  liopfity. 
,'89C  d   better  stay-in  the 

1891 
1   s7fe 

u,   like  footbatf  is  being 
ruined  !,MM. 

Halmeshouso,  obs.  form  of  ALMS-HOUSE. 

1530  PALSGR.  228/2  Halm. 

Halmot,  obs.  or  arch,  form  ,,|  II  U.I.M 

Halo    h- •'•!,;  .  si,.     Also  6  halon,  7-8  in  I.,  form 

halos.     I'l.  haloes,  halos   (also   9   halones). 

[=  F.  halo,  It.  ali'ii,-,  Sp.   halon,  ad.  L.  halos,  a. 

Gr  oXw  threshing-floor,  disk  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 

a  shield.    The  Romanic  forms  imply  a  L.  type  "halo 

-enem,  which  is  also  used  in  mod.L.] 
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1.  A  circle  of  light,  either  white  or  prismatically 
coloured,  seen  round  a  luminous  body  and  caused 
by  the  refraction  of  light  through  vapour;  .f/Yr. 
that  seen  round  the  sun  or  moon,  commonly  of  22 
or  46  degrees  radius,  with  the  red  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  inside  the  circle. 

The  definite  size  of  halos  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
colours  distingui-h  them  :  which  are 

phenomena  of  diffraction,  varying  in  size  and  having  the  red 
outside  :  see  COKONA  I,  i|uot.  184^.      l!ut  the  twu 
often  treated  as  synonymous. 

1563  W.  FI'LKE  Meteors  iii.  (i'.)L>)  14  The  Circle  caled 
Il.di.-n  is  a  garland  of  divers  colours  that  is  seen  about  the 
Sunne,  the  Moone,  or  any  other  Starre.  Itid.  36  Halon  is 
seen  about  Candles,  in  smoky  phices,  as  are  baths  and 
kitdiins.  1603  HOI.I.ANP  1'httarch's  Mor.  1202  Rainbowes, 
haloes  or  garlands  about  the  Sunne,  Moone,  etc.  1635 
Su  AS  Sf  (1643*  128  This  app^earance  is  com- 

nionly  called  Halo ;  and  the  matter,  .of  it  is  a  cloud.  1762 
FALCONER  Slti/wr.  i.  100  A  mighty  halo  round  the  lucid 
sphere,  Cross 'd  and  divided,  did  on  high  appear.  1813 
T.  FORSTER  Atmospli.  P/isrtwm.  (1815)  too  A  double  halo  is 
not  a  very  common  occurrence,  .simple  halones  are  gene- 
rally about  45°  in  diameter  . .  Triple  halones  are  extremely 
rare  occurrences.  1860  Cornh.  Mag.  II.  568  The  halos.. 
In  summer,  .announce  rain;  in  winter,  thaw. 

b.  Applied  to  other  circular  luminous  appear- 
ances ;  hence,  by  extension,  to  other  things  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  or  ring. 

1813  SHF.LLEV  Q.  Mob  i.  102  That  [light]  which,  bursting 
from  the  Fairy's  form,  Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the 
scene.  1844  A.  WELBV  Poetits  (1867)  33  The  sunlight  round 
y  cell  A  golden  halo  weaves.  aiB&i  ROSSETTI 
House  of  Life  ii,  When  Death's  nuptial  change  Leaves  us 
for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

c.  A  coloured  circle,  such  as  those  around  the 
nipples,  and  those  which  surround  vesicles  or  pus- 
tules ;  =  AREOLA  3. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Halo,  or  Halos  ..  also  a  red- 
dish Spot  or  Circle  of  Flesh  which  encompasses  each  Nipple 
in  the  Breasts  of  Women.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  first  Lines 
Snrg.  fed.  5)  352  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  . .  its  margin  is 
surrounded  by  a  slight  halo  of  lymph.  1822-34  Good's 
Shitty  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  479  Eruption  of  minute,  acuminated 
vesicles. .occasionally  surrounded  by  a  blushing  halo. 

d.  //.  The  rings  of  lighter  and  darker  colour, 
usually  concentric,  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  result 
of  its  deposition  in  successive  layers. 

1886  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex. 

2.  The  circle  or  disk  of  light  with  which   the 
head  is  surrounded  in  representations  of  Christ  and 
the  Saints  ;  a  nimbns. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  v.  viii.  247  Our  Saviour, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  .are  commonly  drawne  with  scintilla- 
tions, or  radiant  Halo's  about  their  head.  1866  MAX  MULLER 
C/»)»s  (1880)  III.  vii.  186  Few  saints,  if  any,  did  deserve 
their  halo  better  than  St.  Louis. 

3.  fig.  The  ideal  glory  with  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  invested  when  viewed  under  the  influence 
of  feeling  or  sentiment. 


round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.  1867  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Conq.  I.  v.  390  Hagiographers  have  of  course  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  and  miracle. 

4.  attri/i.  and  Comb.,  as  halo-zone  ;  halo-bright, 
-f,iH,  -like  adjs. 

1833  BROWNING  Pauline  320  Halo-girt  with  fancies  of  my 
own.  1845  HIRST  Poems  132  A  glory  dances  Halo-like 
around  her.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  II.  i.  ii  10 
I  he  highest  virtue  like  a  halo-zone  Circles  theemperor's head. 

Halo,  V.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  surround, 
encompass,  or  invest  with  a  halo.  lit.  and  Jig. 
\\^>  uith  round.  Hence  Ha-loing ///.  a. 

1801   SiriMEY    Thalata  ix.  xxvii.  The  lire  That    haloed 

round  his  saintly  brow.     ,832  J.  WILSON  in  Blachu.  Maf. 

\X  XI.  176  The  burning  li.uht  will,  which  Minerva  haloed 

his   head.     188.    R.    G.   H[,u  ]    Vcia,    in  Solit.    14    The 

with  a  haloing  rainbow  crowns  her  head.     1887 

T.   HARUY   Wovdlandtri  I.  xiii.  244  The  two  lamps  of  a 

,  haloed  by  the  fog. 

Haloed    ht-l<;»di,  ///.  a.    [f.  HAL(,  +  .KIl] 

Surrounded  or  invested  with  a  halo. 
179-   l-  ''•;«« 'N  IM.   Card.  i.   ,05  Ray'd  from  his  lucid 
,.l   halo  d  brow.     ,894  MKS.   H.  \VkxoMaraUa 
I.  107  A  wide  sky  holding  a  haloed  moon. 

Halogen  ,!K, -l^d.^n  .     Chem.    [mod.  f.  Gr. 

tAs,  a\o-  salt  |  -GJ- x  ;  cf.  F.  holtgblt.]    An  element 

or  substance  which  forms  a  salt  by  direct  union  with 

I.      The   halogens   are   chlorine,   fluorine, 

•onune,  iodine,  and  the  compound  cyanogen. 
, .,?£.{'"",•  A.!!'"'-  /'/"/;-^"-  'I-  2-9  The_epithet  halogen  is 


•ur.-     ,•          ;' 

applied  to  bodies  whose  binary  compounds  with  metals  are 

1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  III.   6   Hal,-,;', 
the  electro-negative  radicle  of  .in  h.iloid-salt.     1880  Naturi 
.  290  Displacement  between  oxygen  and  the  halogen 
elements  united  with  metals. 

Hence  Halo-genated  a.,  combined  with  a  halogen 
Halo-g-enous  «.,  of  the  nature  of  a  halogen 

1846  SMART  Suppl.  s.v.,  The  simple  halogenous  bodies  or 

lalogens  at  present  known,  are  chlorine,   fluorine,  iodine 

lint    ,882  Natur.  XXV.  353  The  action  of  halo- 

„    ,  "impound  of  pyrol. 

Halography  (hoelfrgrifi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  oAt 
oAo-  salt  +  -GitAi-Hv  ;  cf.  F.  halo&raphie*  The 

or  a  description  of  salts. 
1854  in  MAVNE  Kxpoi.  Lex. 


HALPACE. 

Haloid  ha'loid,  hse'loiid),  a.  and  sb.  Client. 
[f.  Gr.  oAj  salt  +  -DID.] 

A.  aJj.    Having   a   composition    like    that    of 
common  salt  (sodium  chloride,  Na  Cl) ;  applied  to 
all  salts  formed  by  the  simple  union  of  a  halogen 
with  a  metal,  as  potassium  iodide,  KI. 

1841  Fenny  Cycl.  XX.  369/2  Common  salt  is  the  principal 
of  a  class  composed  of  a  metal  and  such  bodies  as  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  and  the  radicals  of  the  ) 
:md  which  are  included  by  Berzelius  in  his  c! 
haloid-salts,  .because  in  constitution  they  are  analogous  to 
sea.salt.  1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  6  The  term  haloid 
is  still  occasionally  applied  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
fluorides,  and  cyanides.  1873  fnvnes,  Chem.  (ed.  u)  537 
Haloid  Ethers  are  Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  halo- 
gens. 1875  Urt's  Did.  Arts  II.  782  Modern  ideas  on  the 
constitution  of  salts  have  greatly  tended  to  weaken  the  old 
distinction  between  haloi'd  salts  and  oxysalts. 

B.  sl>.  A  salt  of  this  nature. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  /V,-/.  .V,;/. 
Terminal.  s.v.  Halogens,  Salts  thus  formed  are  termed 
haloids.  1881  S.  THOMPSON  in  Design  <y  Work  24  Dec.  454 
Chief  amongst  those  substances  are  chlorine  and  the  haloids 

Halok,  halock  (hHak).  Sc.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A  light  thoughtless  girl  or  young  woman. 
Hence  Halokit  a., giddy, thoughtless, foolish,  crazy. 

1508  DUXHAK  Tua  Mariit  IVemen^  Hutit  be  the  halok 

hunder  jeir  of  eild  !     1675  Rutherford's  Rtl.   Lett. 

Postscr.  270  A  well-meaning  kind  of  harmless,  though  half 

hallocked  Persons.    1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  90 

Shangymou'd,  halucket  Meg. 

HalolOgy  (h*lp-16dt?i).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  d\o-  salt 
+  -LOGY  ;  cf.  F.  kalologie.]  That  branch  of 
chemistry  which  treats  of  salts. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Ha'lpmancy.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  dAo-  salt  +  navTiia 
divination,  -MANCY  ;  cf.  F.  Jialomaucie.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  salt. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Alotnancy. 

Halometer  (hae^-im'taj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -METER.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  external  form, 
angles,  and  planes  of  the  crystals  of  salts. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex, 

Halophile  (hx'bfail;.  Med.  [a.  F.  hahfhile, 
i.  Gr.  aAo-  salt  +  <pi\os  loving.]  A  name  given 
by  Berzelius  to  the  extractives  of  the  urine. 

1844-53  °-  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  iii.  (ed.  4)  103  Berzelius 
has.. described  such  a  yellow  colouring  matter  under  the 
name  of  halorjbyle.  1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Halophilous  (hselfrfitas),  a.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ni's.]  '  Salt-loving ' ;  growing  in  salt  marshes. 

1888  F.  A.  LEES  Flora  W.  Yorluh.  81  Certain  Halo- 
philous  (salt-loving)  plants. 

Halosaiiriail  (harftfsoTian).  ralsoiil.  [f. 
mod.L.  fJalosattnis,  f.  Gr.  dAo-  sea  +  iraCpos  lizard  : 
see  -IAN.]  A  marine  saurian,  as  the  extinct  ich- 
thyosaur  or  plesiosaur. 

1884  tr.  Clans'  Zool.  177  The  Halosaurians,  with  their 
best  known  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Pleiosaurus,  are 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  secondary  period. 

Halotechny  i  hse-ktekni).  [ad.  F.  halotcchni,- 
(Diet.  Acad.  1762),  f.  Gr.  a\o-  salt  +  T(\VTI  art.] 
That  branch  of  chemistry  which  deals  with  salts. 
So  Halote-cnnic  a.,  relating  to  halotechny. 

1800  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  i.  588  [A  school  to  study]  the 
formation  of  salts,  and  the  extraction  of  acids  and  alkalies 
..which   he   calls   the  halotechnic   school.      1854   M 
J^xpos.  Lex.,  Halotcchnia.  .old  term  for  that  branch  which 
treats  of  salts:  halotechny. 

Halotrichine  (hsty-triksin).  Min.  [f.  Gr. 
dAo-  salt  H-  0pi(,  rpix-  hair  :  see  -INE.]  A  variety  of 
halotrichite  from  the  Soifatara,  near  Naples. 

1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  6.  1868  DANA  .!//«. 
(ed,  5)  655. 

Halotncnite  (WHptrikait).  Min.  [Named 
by  Glocker,  1839,  f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE.]  Iron  alum, 
occurring  in  yellowish-white,  fibrous  masses. 

1849  NICOL  Miu.  323.  1868  DANA  Mm.  (ed.  5)  654 
Haletrieldtl,  Silky  fibrous.  Yellowish-white.  Taste  inky- 
astringent.  1875  PLATTNER  Blou'pipe  208  Halotrichite  fuses 
in  the  matrass  in  its  water  of  crystallization 

tHalover.  Oh.  [f.  HALE  (or  HAUL)  v.+ 
OVEU  adv.]  A  portage. 

1699  S  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  120  The  Halover  is  a  small 
Neck  of  Land,  parting  the  Sea  from  a  large  Lagune.  It  is 
so  call  d  by  the  Privateers,  because  they  use  to  drag  their 
Canoas  in  and  out  there. 

Halow,  obs.  f.  HALLOO  v.,  HALLOW  sb.  and  v. 
Halowe  Thursdaye,  obs.  f.  HOLY  TIII-HSJUY. 
Haloxylin,  -ine  (ha-lp-ksilin).    [f.  Gr.  a\0- 

salt  +  ftiAoi'wood  +  -iN.]  An  explosive  :  see  quot. 
1883  H.  S.  DRINKER  Explosive  Compounds  60.  1895 
o/,T-  i*.  "'"  '7  HabxyBMt,  An  explosive  (patented 

1866)  in  which  a  powdered  cellulose  substance  and  a  rapid 

explosive  are  added  to  charcoal  and  saltpetre. 
Halp,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HELP. 

tHalpace,  haltpace.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  6 
hault-,  halt-pase.  0.  6  halpaoe,  hal  1  pas. 
La.  lOth  c.  F.  hault  pas,  haut  pas,  lit.  '  high  step  ' ; 
see  also  HALF-PACE,  HAUT-PAS.]  =  HAUT-PAS  ; 
HALF-J' 

,°'.i.IS40l'  E>v"1  '"'•>>:' Cov.  6oa(Stanf.)Ahanlte,. 

t  the  cnde  of  the  Theatre,  where  the  emperour  shoulde 
iTl  '"  nf^y1'-  '5*7  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1382/2  The  edge  of  the  haltpase,  or  mounting  floore. 

P-     1507  «•  M  oj  J.  launders  ( Somerset  Ho.),  An  halpace 


HALPEB. 

of  Tymbre  werk  .  .  for  the  Organs  theron  to  stonde.  1519 
J.  GI'/L'S  J\iiiditii;  7  For  halpasis  to  the 
Awters  xvj./.  1548  HALL  Cht-on.  (1809)  606  On  the  aultare 
was  a  deske  or  halpace.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Ckron.  III. 
857/1  On  the  altar  an  halpas.  .and  on  the  same  halpas  stood 
twelue  images. 

Halpens,  -peny,  obs.  ff.  halfpence,  HALFPENNY. 

i  Halper,  v.  Obs.  [a.  Ger.  holpcrn  (1540 
in  Kluge)  to  stumble,  vacillate :  see  Grimm.] 
To  stumble,  go  unsteadily,  go  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

1596  NASHU  SajffrMi  Wald^n  L  iv,  If  . .  he  is  not  well 
,tci|iuiintetl  witli  the  place,  he  goes  filthely  halpering,  and 
asking  cap  in  hand  from  one  shop  to  another,  where's  such 
a  housi;  and  such  a  si.cne?  1599  —  L'-ntt-n  SlitjTc  54  Hee 
might  have  tooke  him  at  his  proffer,  which  since  he  refused, 
;iikl  now  halperd  with  him,  as  he  eate  up  the  first,  so 
would  he  eate  up  the  second. 

Halpworth,  halpynworth,  obs.  ff.  HALF- 
PENNYWORTH. 

Halse,  hals,  st>.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  hause, 
hawse  h§s).  Forms:  I  hals,  heals,  3  Orm. 
halls,  4-7  hals(e,  (4  haloe,  6  halsz,  halss,  hawes, 
heylis,  7  hose),  7-9  hause,  hass'e,  8-9  hawse. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  hals,  heals  =  OFris.,  OS., 
OHG.,  ON.  hals  :-OTeut.  *holso-z  :-  pre-Teut. 
*&olsos :  cf.  L.  collum,  earlier  callus,  from  *cohus^\ 

1.  The  neck. 

a  1000  Cxdinons  Gen.  385  Mid  ^y  me  god  hafaS  JehEefted 
be  |>am  healse.  c  1200  ORMIN  4777  Side,  &  halls,  &  haefedd. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  279  pe  Scottis  be  alle 
schent,  &  hanged  bi  (>e  hals.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol. 
170  To..Knitten  on  a  coIere..And  hangen  it  vp-on  J>e 
cattes  hals.  i  1422  HOCCLEVE  Jereslans'  Wife  712  Hire 
bat  from  the  rpope  kepte  his  hals.  1575  J.  STILL  Gamut. 
Cut-ton  v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  DodsUy  III.  240  Many  a  truer  man 
than  he  has  hanged  up  by  the  halse.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE 
roc'ns  xxxv.  45  Hir  halse  more  vhyt  Nor  I  can  wryt.  1616 
BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  Hals?  [Ol's.],  a  necke.  1825 
BROCKETT  ,V.  C.  Glass.,  Hause,  the  neck.  A  very  old  word. 
T&tnNorthumblil.  Gloss.,  Hass,  Hause, the  neck,  the  throat. 

2.  The  throat,  gullet. 

c  1440  Proinfi.  Pan'.  224/1  Hals,  or  halce,  throte,  guttur. 
c  1440  Bane  Flor.  1474  Hyt  stekyth  in  my  hals.  I  may  not 
gete  hyt  downe.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxviii.  34 
With  baitis  in  our  hals.  1697  W.  CLELAND  Exped.  High- 
land-host 448  Poems  22  He  got  of  Beer  a  full  bowl  Glass, 
Which  got  bad  passage  at  his  Hasse.  1819  J.  HODGSON  in 
J.  Raine  Aleiti.  (1857)  I.  241  His  words  stuck  in  his  hause. 
1855  ROBINSON  W'liitby  Gloss.,  Hause,  the  throat. 

f  3.  transf.  A  narrow  neck  of  land  or  channel  of 
water.  Obs. 

0470  HENRY  Wallace  VH.  808  Throuch  out  the  moss 
delyuerly  thai  jeid ;  Syne  tuk  the  hals,  quharoff  thai  had 
most  dreid.  1513  DOUGLAS  dZneis  I.  iv.  8  Ane  havin  place 
with  ane  lang  hals  or  entre.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  I.  p.  xxvii,  Nidisdail.  .begmnis  with  ane  narow  and 
strait  hals.  [Cf.  The  '  Hawse.Inn'  at  South  Queensferry.J 

4.  A  narrower  and  lower  part  of  a  line  of  hills, 
joining  two  heights ;  a.  col:  in  the  form  HAUSE,  q.v. 

t  5.  Phr.  To  hold  in  hals,  to  flatter,  beguile, 
delude  with  false  professions.  Obs. 

1:1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxiii.  23  Hir  fenjeit 
wordis.  .held  me  in  the  hals.  1583  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv.  783  With  mony  nattering  taill  and  fals  He  held  that 
bischop  in  the  hals.  1616  HART  Pref.  to  Barbonrs  Bruce 
(1620)  14  (Jam.)  Edward  had . .  long  time  holden  them  in  the 
hals,  upon  vain  hope  of  the  kingdome. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck, 
as  hake-tone  (bane),  -riband;  t  hals-man,  execu- 
tioner, headsman  ;  hawslook,  hasslook,  the  wool 
on  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

1794  Kitson's  Scott.  Songs  I.  50  (Jam.)  There's  gowd  in 
your  garters,  Marion  ;  And  silk  on  your  white  *hauss-bane. 
1818  CARLVI.E  Early  Lett.  (Norton)  I.  148  Tell  him  ..  to 
write  instanter  if  he  wish  his  head  to  continue  above  his 
hass-bone,  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Skepli.  I.  i,  A  tartan  plaid 
spun  o'  good  hawslock  woo.  1820  Blackiu.  Mag.  VI.  664 
Card  them  through  each  other  like  black  wool  and  white 
hawslock.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  Scots  Apostacy  u.  14  Do 
Execution  like  the  'Halls-man's  Sword. 

Hence  f  Halsed  a.,  having  a  neck,  -necked.   Obs. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxxiv,  Ane  lang 
mand,  narrow  halsit,  and  wyid  mouthit. 

t  Halse,  v.l  Obs.  Forms  :  I  halsian,  heal- 
sian,  2  heelsien,  2-3  halsi(en,  3-6  halse.  [OE. 
halsian,  healsian,  ?from  earlier  *halsiati  =  OHG. 
heilison  to  augur,  expiate,  ON.  heilsa  to  hail,  greet 
(with  good  wishes) :— OTeut.  *hailosojan,  f.  *hailos 
weal,  well-being,  prosperity  :  see  HEAL  sb.} 

1.  intr.  To  augur,  divine,  soothsay  ;  to  declare  in 
the  name  of  something  divine  or  holy.  (Only  OE.) 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  ^-,^/i^Ariolatitli,  on  wijbede 
to  halsienne. 

2.  trans.  To  call  upon  in  the  name  of  something 
divine  or  holy  ;   to  exorcize,  adjure,  conjure  ;   to 
implore,  entreat,  beseech. 

c825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxvi[i],  7  UnderSioded  bio  3u 
dryhtne  &  halsa  hine.  c  870  //alstmcgc  in  O.  E.  Texts 
176  Ic  eow  [oe]  halsi^e  on  feeder  naman..ba;t  ge  to  bys 
husle  ne  gangen.  6-897  K.  /£LFRED  Gregory's  Pas/,  xxxii. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  213  Ic  eow  healsi^e  broSur  for  3a:m  tocyme 
Dryhtnes  Haelendan  Kristes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx\  i. 
63  Ic  halsije  be  ILindisf.  ic  halsa  Sec,  Ruslmi.  ic  halsio  be, 
Halt,  ic  hzlsije  be]  Surh  bone  lyfiendan  god,  bat  Su  sec^e  us 
Kyf  busy  crist  godes  sunu.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  lyfurhbeoilke 
neiles  ich  halse  ou  ancren,  nout  ou,  auh  do  oSre,  uor  hit  nis 
no  neod.  Ibid.  348  Ich  halsie  ou..bet  ge  wiShoIden  ou 
from  vlesliche  lustes.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  17  Ich  halsi  be 
o  godes  nome.  c- 1386  [see  HALS.EN  v.  i].  14. .  Pol.  Ret.  <$• 
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L.  Pfffins  (1866)  85  He  was  so  aga»t  of  bat  grysyly  gose 
He  halsed  hit  borow  goddes  my;te.     1553  BECON  AVV/^wc* 
of  Rone  (1563)  244*  The  whiche  wicked  spirite  is  halsed  or 
coniured  or  caste  out  of  hym. 

3.  To  hail,  salute,  greet.  [  =  HAILSE  z*.,  of  which 
it  may  be  a  by-form.] 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  116  Thai  met  the  Kyng  and 
halsit  him  thar.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  618  He 
met  a  pilgrime  in  the  gat,  (>at  haliste  hyme,  and  sad  |>us- 
gat.  1498  Cantons  Citron.  Eng.  vi.  The  holy  ymages  ol 
sayntes  bowed  downe  to  hym  whan  the  body  of  hym 
was  broughte  in  to  the  chyrche.  .£  honourably  hym  hnl.^yd. 
1583  STOCKER  Hist.  dv.  Warres  Lmvc  C.  II.  12  Thei  so 
brauely  halsed  him  with  Harquebouze  shotte.  1596  UAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  354  Sa  tha  all  salute  and 
halse  her. 

Halse,  v.~  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  (lias,  hgs).  Forms  : 
4-5  hals,  5-6,  9  halse,  5,  8  hawse,  6  haulse,  6-7 
hause, ghass.  [Eitheran  independent deriv. of  Jials, 
HALSE  neck  =  OHG.  halsan,  -en,  -on,  MHG.  hahen 
to  throw  one's  arms  about  the  neck  of,  embrace ; 
or  a  sense  developed  upon  HALSE  z/J,  through 
association  with  HALSE  sb.  In  many  passages  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  HALSE  v.lt  sense  3, 
since  either  '  salute  '  or  *  embrace  '  makes  sense.] 

1.  traits.  To  embrace. 

a  1300  Cursor  AL  4357  Sco  can  hals  him  son  wit  J>is  And 
bedd  him  mothes  for  to  kys.  1:1400  Lan/rattc's  Cirurg,  174 
As  whanne  he  halsi^  a  womman  wib  hise  hondis.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  IxLv.  320  (Harl.  MS.)  He  ran  for  gladnesse, 
and  halsid  hire,  and  kist  hire,  c  1440  Proinp.  Parv.  224/1 
Halsyn,  amplcctor.  1530  PALSGR.  577/it  I  halse  one,  I  take 
hym  aboute  the  necke,  je  accollc.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
iii.  49  Each  other  kissed  glad.  And  lovely  haulst  . .  And 
plighted  hands.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S,),  Hose, 
Hause,  to  hug,  or  carry  in  the  arms,  to  embrace.  1733 
Cock-laird-Orph.  Caled.  (Chambers  1829^,  He  hawsed,  he 
"kiss'd  her,  And  ca'ed  her  his  sweet.  1819  SCOTT  Noble 
Mormger  },  He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame. 

absoL  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  9614  There  thei  halsed 
and  thei  kist. 

fb.  transf.  and  Jig.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  3  3e  hals  &  kys  &  sekis  wlb 
traiuaile,  vanyte  and  leghe.  a  1547  SURREY  Praise  mean 
Estate  in  Tottell's  Misc.  (Arb.)  27  Who  so  gladly  halseth 
the  golden  meane,  Voyde  of  dangers,  .hath  his  home.  1636 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  179  To  come  nigh  Christ  and 
hause  Him  and  embrace  Him. 

f2.  To  encompass  by  going  round.  [  =  L.  com- 
plecti^  Obs.  rare. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xlvii.  n  Vmgjfis  syon  &  halsis  it. 

Halse,  s.w.  dial,  form  of  HAZEL  sb. 

Halse,  Halser,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  HAWSE,  HAWSER. 

Halsen,  a.  s.w.  dial.  Also  -on.  [f.  halse> 
HAZEL  4-  -EN.]  Of  hazel. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  fof  Exeter]  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed 
II.  178/1  He  caused  a  number  of  flakes  and  hurdels  to  be 
made  of  halson,  allers,  and  withie  rods.  1888  ELWORTHY 
IV.  Somerset  Word-bk.*,.  v.,  A  hazel-rod  is.  .a'halsenstick'. 

Halsen,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  3  halsni,  4 
helsny,  6  halson,  6-7  halsen.  [Extended  form 
of  HALSE  v. ! ,  as  if  from  an  OE.  *hdls-,  *h-#lsnian^ 

1 1.  trans.  To  call  upon  in  the  name  of  some- 
thing holy,  to  adjure  ;  =  HALSE  if.1  2.  Obs. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  479/587  Ich  halsni  be  a-godes  name 
bat  bou  wende  to  Marcilie.  1340  Ayenb.  253  Ich  you 
helsny  bet  ye  . .  loki  uram  wilmnges.  ^1386  CHAUCER 
Prioress'  T.  193  O  deere  child  I  halsen  [so  Heng.\  v.rr. 
halse,  hailse,  hailese]  thee  In  vertu  of  the  hooly  Tnnitee, 
Tel  me  what  is  thy  cause  for  to  synge. 

2.  To  augur,  foreshow  by  auspices,  prognosticate ; 
in  mod.  s.w.  dial.,  to  augur  ill,  predict  evil  of. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  181/1 
Some  special!  points  of  his  late  seruice.  .which  doo  halson 
and  giue  a  hope  that  he  will  Adderecolophonem,  and  bring 
that  land  to  a  full  and  perfect  gouernment  and  regiment. 
1888  ELUOKTHY  //•'.  Somerset  tt'ord-bk.  s.v.,  '  Her'll  halseny 
all  the  day  long  'bout  every  body.' 

Hence  Halsening  vbl.  si'.,  augury,  prognostica- 
tion;  Halsening  ppl.  a.,  auguring,  boding. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  52/2  He 
tooke  ship  in  Milford  hauen,  but  for  hast  he  left  to  doo  his 
deuotion  and  oblation  at  saint  Dauids,  which  was  but  an 
euill  halsoning.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  305/2 
Which  his  halsening  in  the  end  came  partlie  to  effect.  1602 
CAREW  Corn-wall  i  b.  This  ill-halsening  hornie  name  [Corn- 
wall] hath .  .opened  a  gap  to  the  scoffes  of  many.  Ibid.  133  b, 
But  this  halsening,  the  present  flourishing  estate  of  that 
Kingdome,  utterly  convinceth  of  falsehood.  1746  Exmoor 
Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  56  Thee  wut.,Oll  vor  whistering  and 
pistering,  and  hoaling  and  hal/ening,  or  cuffing  a  Tale. 

t  Halsfaiig,  healsfang.  0.  E.  Laiv.  Also 
i  halsehang,  halfehang,  7-9  healfang.  [OE., 
f.  hals,  heals,  neck,  HALSE  sb.  +  fang  seizure, 
catching,  booty.]  A  word  used  in  the  OE.  or 
Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  meaning  app.  originally  some 
punishment  and  afterwards  the  fine  in  commutation 
thereof.  The  legal  antiquaries  since  c  1600  have 
taken  it  to  mean  the  pillory ;  but  this  is  strongly 
combated  by  Schmid,  Gesctze  der  Angelsdchsen  s.v. 

a  1000  Laws  of  Wilttr&d  c.  12  (Schmidi  £if  ceorl  buton 
wifes  wisdome  deoflum  gelde,  he  sie  ealra  his  a;hta  scyldis 
and  heals-fange.  a  1000  Laws  of  Edmund  u.  c.  7  Of  bam 
daege  on  xxi  niht  gilde  man  heals-fang.  a  1135  Laws  Hen. 
i.  c.  14  §  3  Mediocris  thaini,  equus  cum  apparatu  suo,  et 
anna  ejus,  ct  suum  halsfanga  in  Westsexa ;  in  Myrcenis 
duae  librae.  Ibid.  c.  76  §  i  Et  debet  halsfang  primo  reddi, 
sicut  werac  modus  erit.  1607  COWKLL  Interpr.  s.v.  Pillorie, 
This  was  among  the  Saxons  called  Healsfang  of  (Heals} 
a  necke  and  (Fang\  to  take.  1609  SKiiNii  Rfg.  Alaj.  121  The 
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Baxter  sail  be  put  vpon  the  Pillorie  (or  'halsfang')  and  the 
Browster  upon  the  Cockstule.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Le.r.t 
Hcatfang  or  Halsfang,  the  pillory  ;  al^o  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
to  commute  for  standing  in  the  pillory. 

fHalsier.  Obs.  rare~°.  [Origin  uncertain: 
perh.  to  be  connected  with  halser^  HAWSKB.]  See 
quota,  and  HALSTEK. 

*S&3  ]•  lIiGlNs  tr.  Jinnies'  Nomeiulator  (N.),  Helciarius^ 
..an  halsler,  or  he  which  haleth  and  draweth  a  ship  or 
barge  alongst  the  river  by  a  rope  :  also  he  that  draweth  up 
burthens  and  packes  into  a  ship.  1598  FLORIO,  Alzanictc, 
a  halsier  or  he  that  haleth  a  ship  or  barge  by  a  rope  : 
a  halse  or  halsier  in  a  ship.  1658  [see  HAL.STKR]. 

t  Halsing,^/.^.i  Obs.  [f.  HALSE  z/.i  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  Exorcizing,  exorcism. 

870  ^Halsuncge  [see  HALSE  f.'  2].  a  1039  Laws  ofCnnt  \. 
c.  4  (Schmid)  Micel  is  seo  halsung  and  ma»re  is  seohalxung 
be  deofla  afyrsa5.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  n 
He  [Solomon]  fonde  up  halsynge  comuresouns  forto  slake 
wi|>  siknesse. 

2.  Supplication,  entreaty. 

(82$  Vesp.  Psalter"  cxlii[i],  i  Dryhten  .  .  onfoh  halsunge 
mine.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  87  Mid  wependre  halsunga  hine 
ba;don.  am$  Ancr.  R.  330  Mid  ]?us  onwille  halsunge, 
weopeo  &  gret  efter  sume  helpe. 

3.  Greeting,  salutation. 

1373  BARBOUR.Sr*«  VH.  ii;;  The  KynS  thame  thar  baking 
?uld.  <ri44o  yorie  Jlfyst.  xii.  149  Ang.  Hayle  !  Marie! 
full  of  grace.  .Maria.  What  maner  of  halsyng  is  bis? 

liaising,  vbl.  sb.*  [f.  HALSE  &.2  +  -iNG'.] 
Embracing,  embrace. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  139  Her  housbonde 
hafsynges.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vn.  187  Handlynge  and 
halsynge  and  al-so  borw  cussynge  Excitynge  cure  aiber 
ober  til  oure  olde  synne.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence, 
fJeautont,  v.  i,  I  will  say  nothing  of  hausing  and  kissing. 
1613  MARKHAM  ting.  Husbandman  \.  i.  ii.  (1635)  7  Affable 
without  haussing  or  kissing. 

Halsome,  -sum,  obs.  forms  of  HALESOME. 
Halss,  halsz,  obs.  forms  of  HALSE  sb. 
Halst,  obs.  2  sing.  pres.  of  HOLD  v. 
tHalster.  Obs.  rare~°.   =HALSIEB. 

First  found  in  Kersey's  ed.  of  Phillips  as  a  variant  of  the 
latter's  halsier^  and  hence  in  various  Diets.  ;  of  the  state- 
ment of  Halliwell  and  Smyth,  that  it  is  a  west-country  term, 
no  confirmation  has  been  found. 

[1638  PHILLIPS,  Halsier,  a  term  in  Navigation,  he  that 
draws  the  Halser  or  Cable  wherewith  boats  are  towed  along 
some  Channel.]  1706  —  (ed.  Kersey),  Halsier,  or  Holster. 
1721  BAILEY,  Halsier,  halster.  1731-1800  -  -  Halser,  hal- 
ster.  1775  ASH,  Halster.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Halster.. 
West.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Halster,  a  west- 
country  term  for  a  man  who  draws  a  barge  along  by  a  rope. 

tHa*lswort.  Obs.  [f.  HALSE  sb.  +  \VOKT.]  ///. 
Throatwort  :  a  name  app.  given  in  OE.  times  to 
different  plants,  either  having  throat-like  flowers, 
or  supposed  to  cure  maladies  of  the  throat. 
Cockayne  includes  under  it  Campanula  7"rachelinm, 
Throatwort  ;  Bupleurtini,  Hare  s-ear,  Seitta  autnm- 
nalis,  Autumnal  Squill  ;  and  Symphytum  album  t 
White  Comfrey  ;  others  apply  it  to  Orpine. 

c  xooo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  I.  158  J>ysse  wyrte  wyrttruman  5e 
man  halswyrt  nemneS.  c  1000  sElfric's  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  134/22  Auris  leporis,  halswyrt.  111387  Svton. 
Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  23  Halse^vort,  i.  crassula  major. 
c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  599/27  Orptna,  orpyne  vel  halse- 
wort, 

Halt  (h§lt\  sbl  Also  (6-7  alto,  7  alt),  8 
hault.  [Orig.  in  phrase  to  make  halt  =  Ger.  halt 
machen,  f.  halt  *  hold  ',  holding,  stoppage,  stand. 
The  German  military  phrase  was  before  1  600 
taken  into  the  Romanic  langs.,  as  Sp.  alto  hacer,  It. 
far  alto,  Y.faire  halte  or  altey  whence  the  Eng. 
forms  to  make  alto,  make  alt,  and  finally  make  halt. 
From  the  military  vocabulary  the  word  passed  into 
hunting,  travelling,  and  general  use.]  A  temporary 
stoppage  on  a  march  or  journey. 

1592-1598  [see  ALTO  $b±\.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  v. 
iii.  §  4.  171  To  make  stands  (which  some  call  Alices  or 
Hallts)  .  .  whereby  the  souldier  may  be  refresht  when  he  is 
weary  with  travell.  1623  [see  ALT  '].  a  1625  EARL  SOMERSET 
in  Cabala-  1.  (1654)  i,  I  understand  of  some  halt  you  made, 
and  the  Cause  of  it.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trai: 
10  Part  of  the  Caravane  made  an  halt.  1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr. 
Olcariits  yoy.  Amliass.  63  Without  any  halt  by  the  way. 
ILTON  P.  L.  vi.  532  To  descrie  the  distant  foe  .  .  In 
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motion  or  in  alt.  Ibid,  xi,  210  And  on  a  Hill  made  alt. 
1709  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4583/4  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
commanded  an  Hault.  1856  KANE  Arct.  E*pl.  II.  xv.  154 
Seeing  them  come  to  a  halt  above  the  island.  1868  Regul. 
cy  Ord.  A  rmy  §  1144  On  arrival  at  the  destination,  the  Halt 
is  to  be  sounded.  1880  T.  HARDY  Trumpet  Major  xxviii, 
Leaving  them  at  halt,  he  proceeded  rapidly  onward.  Mod. 
Here  let  us  make  a  halt. 

attrib.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  396  On 
the  halt  day  the  men  should  wash,  .their  clothes. 

Hence  Ha'ltless  a.,  without  a  halt. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  E*pl.  I.  xxlx.  379  An  unbroken  ice-walk 
of.  .twenty  haltless  hours. 

Halt,  sb.-     [f.  HALT  z;.1  and  a.] 

1.  A  halting  or  limping,  a  limp.  arch. 

1599  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  308  A  cripple  soon  can  find  a 
halt.  [Cf.  HALT  z/.l  i,c  1374].  1755  JOHNSON,  Halt,  the  act  of 
limping  ;  the  manner  of  limping.     1789  BRAND  J/ist.  .\ 
castle  I.  310  note,  He  had  a  halt  in  walking,  occasioned  by  a 
lameness  in  one  of  his  legs. 

2.  The  disease  foot-rot  in  sheep.   Obs.  or  local. 
1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsb.  IV.  i.  124  (E.  D.  S.)  About 

Buckingham  town  they  call  [foot-rot]  the  halt.  1757  DYEK 
1'leece  (1807)  56  Long  rains  in  miry  winter  cause  the  halt. 
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Halt     b  I.  and  literary.     Forms  :    i 

healt,  i-  halt  ;  3  Orm.  halite,  5  halte,  5    7  huult. 
[\  Com  Teut.  adj.  :  OE.  halt,  healt  =  1  ' 
halt     MDu.  halt,  hout,  n\H',..  MlHi.  //,;/.  .<)X. 
haltr  '  .Sw..    Da.    h.ilt  .    Goth,    halt-s  :-OTeut. 
*kall  |>led;   limping. 

|.i7W»/T/tw.i/'-/«j.  s:>  i-ihalt  ;  Erf.  lemphi- 

halt.)     t  893    ;  (1883)96  ^UW  wisne 

t*<h  he  healt  -ius.     risoo 

s    15499  P°  blinde  ;aff  he  v  halite  wel  to 

i  i«J$  ^'t.  ."'•  "••   misbilimet   bern, 

ne  houcret.     c  1340  Cttwr  M.   20885  (Fairf.) 

Hall  men  he  gaf  \K  fote.     c  1440  />>«//.  rar-^.  224  i  Halte, 

15x6-34    I'ISIJALE    y  if  hit    v.   3    Halt 

^e  oft"  the  wather. 

1611   16  \V.    i  \vaite  upon 

the  gout,  to  walks  when  pleases  Old  January  hault.     1784 

CowptR  Tfi  .try  of  the  pat: 

1859  '^Ks^^so^-  f  tain,-,-,  tf  4J  If  a  man  were  hall  or  hmiijh'il. 

fig.   1691    V>  t('«.   II.   .14   Many,    niad'-    very 

feet  and  halt  returns,     1866  Loud.  Rcr.  3  Mar.  246/1 

a  halt,  cumbersome  style, 
b.  Comb.,  as  halt-foot  ai  adj. 

14x3  tr.  Secret*  S,\r<t..    I'rr,  .  176,  I 

nr  ham  not  may  met  in  handis  ne   in  arme>,   thegh  y  be 
halte-footed.      1877-8    M  Misc.    (1888)   I.   205 

Hollow  and  hall-fooled  transactions. 

Halt    hylt  ,  r1.1      Korms  :    I  healtian,  haltiau, 

5  ''i  halte/'i-  7  hault(e,  4-  halt.     [OE.  haitian, 

'hcaltian  -  .   •>      MDu.    haltt'n,    ho;. 

(  )I1G.  hjt.sn    MUG.  AoAC*),  f.  HALT  a.} 

1.  /«//-.   To  be  lame,  walk  lame,  limp.   arch. 

i  815  /Vi/.  fsal'  .ii'ii  fremSe  aldadon  &  h.il- 

ladon.     -897   K.   /EoRtu  Gregory's  Fast.  xi.  65  Sta:ppa3 

ryhte,  ne  ru-  ac  i'eoo1  h.ile.     u  1300  Cursor  .'\f. 

Vll  hi-  liue  ^>an  halted  he.     <  1374  CHAUCER  Trvylus 

i\-.  Mag    1457    It  is  ful  hard  to  halten  vn-espied  By-  fore  a 

crepul  for  he  kan  J>e  craft.      138*  WVCLIK  Gen.  xx.vii.  31  He 

•lie  haltide  with  the  too  foote.      c  1489  L'AXTON  Sonnes 

;'.  175  But  bayarde  wente  haltynge.  IJ^PALSGR. 

B.  1  1  0  nat  upright  of  one  of  my  legges  or  of 

Ixjthe.     1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  j.  24  Thou  cola  Sciatica, 

Cripple  our  Senators,  that  their  limbes  may  halt  As  lamely 

as  their  Mai  inn-.     1611    HIM  i    J's.  xxxviii.  17,  1  am  ready 

to  halt.      1684  BL-SYAS  Pilgr.  II.  (1862)  317,  I  am  not  inclined 

",\  before  I  am  lame.     1780  COWPKR  frugr.  Err.  560 

ig  on  crutches  of  unequal  >i/e.     1868  HELPS  R  calinak 

iii'.  (1876)  29  He  halted  slightly  in  his  walk. 

f  2.  To  cease  haltingly  or  hesitatingly/>'0/«  (a  way 
or  course)  ;  to  fall  away.  Obs. 

cyan  tr.  Bxcia's  Hist.  v.  xx[ii].  (1890)472  Hi.  .fram  rihtuni 
sti^um  hcalliaft.  11340  HAMPOLK  fsalh-r  xvii.  49  pai 
haltid  fra  baire  stretk  1613  PCHCHAS  rilgriwage  (16141 
277  Whom  the  Je>uites  .  .  report  to  halt  from  his  former 
Mahumetisme,  and  to  incline  to  Gentilisme. 

3.  To  walk  unsteadily  or  hesitatingly  ;  to  waver, 
vacillate,  oscillate  ;  to  remain  in  doubt. 

in    the    scriptural    phrase    '  to    halt   between    luo 
opinions';  now  often  a-.sociau.-d  with  HALT  T'.a 

1381  WVCLIK  i  Kings  xviii    21  How  long  halt  }e  into  two 

parties?     [1611    How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinion?,'/] 

1613    I  i  161  ;l  ^4^  Their  religion  halteth 

betwixt  divers  religions  of  the  Turkes,  Persians,  and  Chris- 

.•     :  .  I  r>(<7f.y  n.  ii.  i  ^4  Sii'.  h  as  halted, 

•  L;  that  which  was  good,  in  other  things 

that  which  was  evill.      1875  FKI-^MAN  Ai'»;;/.  (.'<'«'/.  (ed.  2) 
III.  MI.  i  ^>     N  -it  ing  between  his  K>\. 

plighted  oath.     1881    ].  '  -  -   .•:;,/«.*  I.  iii.  ^7  The 

halted  irregularly  bet  ween  music  and  literature. 

4.  yf;".    To    proceed    *  lamely  ',    imperfectly,    or 
faultily;  to  be  at  fault  ;  to  be  defective  in  logic, 
analogy,  measure,  rime,  etc.,  as  a  syllogism,  meta- 
phor, or  verse  ;  not  to  go  *  on  all  fours'. 

1436  /'<  •>!.  /'*><  -ins  (kolU)  II.  IT,  Alias!  oure  reule  halteth, 

hit  is  benome.     1548  GLST  Pr.  Masse   108  Doo  they  not 

know   that  eche  comparison   halteth  and  in   some  matters 

i     •  //.  Epist.  388  That  u^uall 

xmlt  in  one  syllable.     1581  MVI.CASI  KK 

i  '  .>w   so  euer  men  hault  in  . 

of  their  duetic.      1602   SHAKS.  Ham,    \\.   ii.   339  The  I 

shall  say  her  minde  freely;  or  the  hlanke  Verse  shall  halt 

1678    K,   I'..\K<  LAV  Afjl.    ,  24.   175  All 

Comparisons  halt   :  '•    ,  :  ''843) 

!,  it  i-,  very  probably  occa- 

f5.  To  fail  in  soundness  or  straightforwardness 

aict  ;  t"  ustr  shiit*,  ]>lay  false.   Obs. 
1412  ao  1  |  !  ray  \.  v,  Vet  in  the  truth  some- 

while  doth  lie  halte.      1585  <v>.  KI.I/.  in  FeutrC.  E>tg.  Lett. 
,,  I  cannot  halt  with  you  NO  niu  •    that  I  have 

• 

I6OO    HoLl,1.1-  :l.   XXX.    ti_'3    !~ 

.    they    had,    that    tlicir  alii  .  (id  were  not 

sound  of  al  • 


Halt  li-.-'t  .»-a  AlM>7alt.  [f.H.vLT.^.1;  cf. 
K.  h.:  M  r.  haltt-n  to  hold,  to  .slop.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  halt;  to  make  a  tcmpoiary 
stoppage  in  a  march  or  journey.  (At  first  a  mili- 
tary term  only,  but  sometimes  in  later  use  a  mere 
:ym  of  '  sto] 

1656  i  :  •.,  //rt//,or  to  make  . 

stay,  P.IU-.C.     1662  J.  1  >  - 

rius'  I  \ty,  A  mba*  . 
the  orders.     1672   I 

word  i  fnim 

the    I1  ,/<(//,    which    i  koU.      1686 

is  marched  as  far  as  is  intended,  they  are  to  be  commanded 
Lit.      1748  .  \nsans  I  'oy.  \\.  xii.  265  They  halted  • 

•  I  never  advanced  afterwards.      *853  *--• 
BRO*.  M,  \Vc  took  a  walk  into  the  count, 

halted  fur  refreshment  at  a  farm.     1854  WOOD  Anin. 
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(1855)  398, 1  would  defy  the  best  trained  cavaiiy  horse  to  have 
rantaiieously. 

b.  Mil.  [n  the  ImpCTadve,  a  word  of  command. 
1796  h 

i!      und  then  Haiti 
'  when  the  wheel  is  completed. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  halt ;  lo  bring  to  a  stand; 
to  stop. 

1805  LAKE  in  Owen  U'tlUstys  Desp.  533  The  flight  of 

i->    halt    the   army.      1827 

Planters  G.  (1828)  275  When  the  machine  has  got  within 
•  fhue.  it  ii  proper  to  halt  the  horses. 
CC  Halted///,  a.,  brought  to  a  stand. 

1796  ftis.'r.  \  A\v  tVira/r^uBij)  '5  Wheels  of  divisions 
of  the  sqiu  .  ;iremadeon  a  halted,  IT  un  a  move- 

able  pivot.  1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  62  Wheeling  round 
the  halted  file. 

Halt,  obs.  3  sing.  pres.  of  HOLD  v. 

Halt,  obs.  form  of  HAUCHT  a. 

Haltand,  -ane,  var.  HAL-TAIN  a.  Ofis. 

Halte,  obs.  var.  of  HOLT,  copse. 

Halter    bp-ltaj1,  sb.\     Forms:  i  heelfter,  3-5 
haltre,   (4  haltyr,  6   aulter  ,   6-7   haulter,   3- 
halter.     j8.  2  helfter.  5  north,  heltir,  -yr 
belter  o.      ['  _(>H<;.   halftra    (Ger. 

hatftcr  ,  WDu.heift*rtha!ter,QlJ&.luliftra,  MLG. 
htlfkttr,  /ia/ter:-\\GeT.  *halftra-,  *Jialiftra-.  f. 
root  *hal1>-,  whence  OHG.  halb,  MLG.  and  MI  Hi. 
kelve,QY..  hdfe\  see  HELVK.  The  primary  sense 
was  '  thnt  by  which  anything  is  held  :  cf.  L.  <•<///- 
strum  halter.  The/between  /and/  was  lost  in  ME. 
as  in  MDu.  and  MUG.] 

1.  A  rope,  cord,  or  strap  with  a  noose  or  head- 
stall, by  which  horses  or  cattle  are  led  or  fastened  up. 

aioooGfas.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  199/14  Capistruin,  luulfter, 
ntl  calfster.  rfiioo  Ibid.  332/18  Capistrmn,  hii:lftre.  4-1175 
L/imh.  Horn.  5;  pet  is  be>  deuiles  helfter.  a  1250  /.W  ,y 
,\'ijfAf.  1028  Hum  ne  mai  halter  ne  bridel  Bringe.  1390 
GOWKK  Con/.  II.  48  A iid  trusse  her  halters  forth  with  me. 
14.  .  .\V/«.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  727/44  Hoc  iapislu<ttit  a  heltyr. 
c  1450  ^»7.  Cutlil\rt  (Surtees)  5361  pe  hors  heltirs  to  hreke 
he  ran.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  P// (1896)  119  Horsharnes 
without  halters.  15463.  H»vwooD/'wP.(l867)  44  It  wnkle 
haue  made  a  hors  breake  his  halter  sure.  1760-72  tr.  Juan 
fy  Ulfaa's  V'oy.  (ed.  3)  II.  240  The  nooses,  or  oaken,  are 
thongs  of  a  cow's  hide.  1835  1  /'  v.  v,  The  horse 

rui^  from  one  hand,  the  halter  remains  in  the  other. 

2.  A  rope  with  a  noose  for  hanging  malefactors. 

(1460  Tt>u<n<-li:y  Mvst.  (Surtees)  313  Ye  ahalle  clym  on 
helle  crokkys  With  a  halpeny  heltere.  1481  CAXI-.N  ]?< •-, •- 
nat'd  (Arb.)  32  Hadde  we  an  halter  which  were  mete  for  his 
necke  and  strong  ynough  we  shold  sone  make  an  ende. 
1548  HA;  :  ' ,  n.  I'll!,  63  One  after  another  in 

tcs,  ;ind  every  one  ;i  halter  about  hts  neck.  1596 
SHAKS.  Jfcrc/t.  / ',  iv.  i.  371]  Por.  What  mercy  can  you 
render  him  Aflthonio  ?  Gra.  A  halu-r  u'';itis,  nothini;  el^t.  for 
\  L:.  1722  SI-.WKL  /list,  Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  295 
Break  not  our  eccleMa^ti»:;i!  la*s,  for  then  ye  are  Mire  to 
stretch  by  a  halter.  1852  Mi.ss  VU.\I;K  duiu-os  I.  .\x\ii. 
220  The  archers  and  men-at-arms  were  hung  in  h.dici>  tu 
every  tree  in  the  forest. 

y/V.  1583  (ioi-uisu  Cafc'iH  on  neat,  xviii.  105  A  Childe  . . 
if  hi-s  father  let  him  haue  his  Svvindge  lyke  a  Goose  :  hee 
putteth  the  halter  about  his  Neck  by  cockering  of  him  too 
much.  1642  FULI.KK  Holy  <V  1'wf.  St.  i.  vi.  15  The  same 
•  ibserved  are  chains  to  grace,  which  neglected  prove 
halters  to  Grange  undutifull  children.  1860  KiN(,r-: 
I.  84  Raleigh  . .  finding  that  James  w;i^  betrayiog  him,  and 

_•  him  out  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 
b.  Used  typically  for  death  by  hanging  ;   i  the 
gallo\\x '. 

1533  FKITH  Another  bk.  a^st.  Rastcll  337  Which  doth 
rather  purchase  them  a  halter  than  the  remis>ion  of  sins. 
1679  I!i  RNKT  Hist.  Kef.  an.  1554  (R.),  Ready  to  offer  up 
their  lives  to  the  halter,  or  the  tire,  as  (iod  should  appoint. 
1790  Pi'NNANi  London  (R.),  Edward  ..  resigned  to  them 
the  monopoly  of  the  ax  and  halter.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylm<;r ' s 
Field  520  Scared  with  threats  of  jail  and  halter. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comh.t    as    halter-chain,  -  maker  t 
-place,  -seller,   -strap,   -string;    halter-proof  adj. ; 
halter-break  v.,  to  accustom  (a  horse,  etc.)  to  a 
halter  ;    to  break  by  means  of  a  halter ;    halter- 
cast  ppl.a.  ^scequots.);  f  halter-man,  a  hangman. 
Also  HALTKK-SACK,  -SICK. 

1883  W.  H.  iiiMini  in  Htifp,-t's  Mag.  Oct.  725/2  They 
are  'halter-broke,  and  tun;r<!  '  :  • 

Diet.  i\/i$(,,  'Hiiltt-y  ( 'ii.\t  hajipi.-!)-,  thus:  v. , 

•  iil>  the   itchinj;   part  uf  his  lludy  near  the 
Head  or  Neck,   one  of  his   hinder   Feet   entangles  in  the 

it  strugling  of  the  H  n 

K'ceiies    soiu    .  .mgerous    hurls    in    llit 

hollow  of  his    Past.-rn.       1813   \/>r>rfing   JAi.c.    XLII.    58 
Danger  of  being  halter  cast,  wliich  has  proved  fatal  to  so 
many    horses.       1831    J.    HOLLAND    Mann/.    Alctnl  I.    183 
*Halter-'.hains  . .  u^etl    with    bridles.      1596    X  \^; 
Haue    with    you    to   SaflVon-walden,    or,  Gabricll    i 

.  p.     Containing  a  full  Answere  to  the  eldest  sonnc 
.  I.ilter-inaker.      1638  C»ti>  citfti  Lett.  (N.), 
men  and   balki  i    --et  aworke   this 

ilay.      1630  J .    '  tec  I'.)   Tra-,-.  '• 

pi  itnleugcs  of  this  graund  "Haulter-iii 

many.     1704  /.  •l°8a/4  A  bay  N;IL;.  .with  . .  a 

Nose   in  the  *Haltcr-plai.e.     a  1679   KARL 

v  (,n~tnnn  in,  liy  your  Charms  yuu  n 

your  self 'Halter-proof,     f  1515  '  OCk*  /.  'fell's  B.  I  Percy)  5 

Haiy  'lialter  bcler  at  tyborn.     1753  CHAMHKKS  <  ys  I.  A /<•/>/., 

*  Halter-Strap  or  String,  a.  cord,  or  l..m;;   strap  of  leatfier, 

:  tothc  head-stall, and  tothe  mariner, lotyi  : 

Halter  .hy-ltoj  ,  sb.-     [f.  HALT  T/.l-f-tn1.] 
1.   One  who  halts  or  limps,  as  a  cripple. 

v  1440  rroinp.  Po.t~i\  m,:  i  Halt^re,  (.Uittdn,ator.     155^  i1) 


HALTING- 

Hii"H,     1749  I.AXINGTON  Enthns.  .Methodists  %  Faputs 
(1820)  205  Calling  him  one-eyed,  halter,  baldpaie- 
2.  One  who  wavers  ;  a  \\a\crtr. 

L  1611   SYI.\KM»:R   Dit  Bart.is  \\.  iv.  i\.  Drtay  315  Double 
<-un  God  and  Gold.      1684  RlENWICK  Ac/-///,  vii. 
(1776)  92  O  halters  !  take  heed  and  be  admonished. 
Ha'lter,  v.     Also  6  haltren  ;    &.  5  heltryu. 

[f.   HALTiiU^.l] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  halter  upon  i^a  horse  or  the 
like) ;  to  fasten  up  with  a  halter. 

c  1440  /'>vw/.  1'arv.  235/1  Heltryn  beestys,  capistro, 
1530  PALSGK.  577/2,  I  halter,  I  lye  in  a  halter,  lencktiuttrt. 
1617  MAKKHAM  Cam  1.  i.  75  When  the  colt  is  haltered.  1881 
FI-NN  <?//"/<>  H't'Msxx'Di.  (1888)  203  The  hordes  were  haltered 
up  to  the  wheels. 

fig.  1647  TKAPP  Coiiim.  Matt.  xxii.  12  He  W:LS  mn/zled  or 
haltered  up,  that  is,  he  held  his  peace,  as  though  he  had  had 
a   bridle   or  a   halter  in  his  mouth.      1650   K.    STAJ  = 
Strata's  Low  C.    IVarres  u.  35  Should  they  now  halter 
themselves,,  called  by  a  woman's  voice  ? 

f  b.  To  halter  apes  in  hell :  see  APE  sb.  6.  Obs. 

1584  PLKLK  Arraignm.  Paris  iv.  Ji,  All  that  be  Diaii'h 
maiiU  are  vow'd  to  halter  apes  in  hell. 

2.  Jig.  To   put   a   restraint   or  check  upon ;    to 
bridle  ;  to  fetter  ;  to  hamper. 

1S77  B.  GOOGE  Htresbcu'li's  Hush,  in.  (1586)  130  A  faire 
feelde.  that  the  Steeres  may.  .not  be  feard,  or  haltred,  with 
trees,  or  bushes.  1679  Hist.  Jctzcr  -2-2  They  thmght  they 
had  made  him  their  own,  and  halter'd  up  his  Conscience. 

3.  To  catch  or  entrap  with  a  noose  or  las^o, 
1573-8°  I'ARKT.-J/r'.  H  54  To  halter,  or  intangle,  /«-/." 

injicert  tili.iti.  1597-8  UP.  HALL  Sat.  (1753)  70  Or  halter 
fmclu's  through  a  privy  doore.  a  1625  BK.U  M.  &  Fi,.  tt'it 
wit /witt  M.  7v.  il.  What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter 
woodcocks  !  a  173*  ATTERBURY  (T.J,  Catching  moles  and 
haltering  frogs.  1760-72  tr.  Jnaii  \  I'/.'<W'A  l't\y.  (ed.  3) 
I.  416  They  are  very  dextrous  in  haltering  a  bull  at  full 
.speed. .The  noose  is  made  of  cow  •;.. 

4.  To  put  a  halter  about  the  neck  of  (a  persuii   ; 
to  hang  (a  person)  with  a  halter. 

1616  HAYWAHM  Sanct.  Troitb.  Soul  i.  xii.  (1620' 248  A  cord, 
to  baiter  me  in  hell.      1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Rich.  //, 
civ,  The  Great  ones  . .  hanged  are,  The  Rest  were  halter'd, 
Pardon'd ;   and    'twas  faire.     1765   Mi'rarit  i<i</  -19    Silent 
and  sad  as  any   Rogue  cou'd  be,  That   halter'd   rode,   to 
dreaded  Tyburn  tree.     1894   I 'out-  (N.  Y.)  13  Sept..  Tlv 
Chicago  bpmbthrowers  who  were  haltered    for   practising 
their  principles. 

fl£>  x®33  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  3  Lusts  ..  to  serve 
him  like  Absalom,  and  halter  him  at  the  next  bough.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  ll'ar\.  vii.  (1647)  239  Suffered  to  have  rope 
enough,  till  they  had  haltered  themselves  in  a  Praemuniie. 

Hence  Ha'ltering  vbl.  sb. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Cabcstrage,  haltering.  1598 
FLOKIO,  Capestratnra  priiita,  the  first  haltring  of  a  coult. 

Haltered  (hg-ltaid  :,///.  a.     [f.  HALTJEU  sb.1 
i    or  z>.]     Having  a  halter  on  ;  fastened  with  or  as 
with  a  halter  ;  Jig.  fettered,  hampered. 

1520  Treat.  Galaunt  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  452 
;  They  go  haltered  in  th«:m  as  horse  in  the  stable.  1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  t'/.  in.  xiii.  130  A  halter'd  necke,  which  do's 
the  Hangman  thanke,  For  being  yare  about  him.  1811 
UVKON  Hints  from  11  or.  281  A  halter'd  heroine  Johnson 
Mjught  to  slay — We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play. 

tHa'lterer.  Ol>s.  rare-0.  In  5  helterere. 
[f.  II.M/mi  .r/>.1  +  -KK  '.]  A  halter-maker. 

c  1425  lr£>c,  in  \Vr.-WitIcker  651/35  Hie  itipistrius,  helterere. 

Halteres    h;x:lti-'T//  ,  sb.pl.     Also  alteres. 
[Gr.  dATTjpes  ^in  sense  i),  f.  ab.\tcr0at  to  leap.] 

1.  Weights,   similar  to  dumb-bells,   held   in   the 
hands  to  give  an  impetus  in  leaping. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  xxxiii.  (1541)  47  The  plummets, 
called  of  Galen  Alteres,  whiche  are  nowe  moch  vsed  with 
gret  men.. are  verrye  good  to  be  vsed  fa^tynge,  a  lytel 
before  breakefast  or  dyner.  1857  HIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858) 
I.  414  The  halterts  or  leaping  dumb-bells,  are  been  hung 
up.  1896  I  \tity  -Vc?<'.y  6  Apr.  5/7  An  ordinary  long  jump 
. .  made  with  the  help  of  halteres  or  leaping  dumb-bells. 

2.  Kntoin.  The  pair  of  knobbed  filaments,  also 
called  balancers  and  poisers^   which   in   dipterous 
insects  take  the  place  of  a  pair  of  posterior  wings. 

1823  in  CKABB  Tcchnol.  Diet.     1834  McMi  KIKIK  Cici'icrs 
Aniin.  Kingii.  449  The  halteres  are  entirely  exposed.     1874 
I,i.phi;oc.K  Orig.  -y  Met.  his.  \.  23  The  hinder  paii 
represented  by  minute  club-shaped  organs  called  '  haltero'. 

t  Halter-sack.  Obs.  [f.  HALTEH  .v/>.i  t  SACK.] 
A  '  gallows-bird  ':  a  term  of  obloquy. 

1598  FI.OKXI,  Cnpcstro,  a  rope,  a  halter,  a  headstall.  Also 
a  wa;;,  a  halter-sack,  or  ^alKnves-dapper.  1611  Ibid., 
Capestrcllo.  .a  haltersacke,  a  waghalicr.  1611  l!i..\i.  M.  &  FL. 
,'(•  A',  ii.  ii,  Away,  you  halter-.sack,  you.  n  1616  — 
Triumph  of  Hon.  i,  Thy  beginning  was  knapsack,  and  thy 
ending  will  be  halter->ack. 

Halter-sick,  sb.  and  a.  [prob.  originating  in 
an  error  for  prec.]  A.  sb.  =  HALTKK-SACK. 

1617  MIN.SHKI   Ducted  An   Halter-;>icke,  or  one  that  the 
galli'wes  gruanes  for,  a  knaulsh  boy. 

B.  a  <itk-sick.) 

1820  W.  TCH-KK  tr,  Lilian  1.  511  You  ..  villainous,  in- 
famous halter-sick  miscreant. 

Haltie,  obs.  fonu  of  HATCHTY  a. 

Halting  (.hg-ltiq^^/.ifr.i  [f.HAtTv.i  +  -ING!.] 

'1  hr  aciion  of  limping  or  walking  lamely. 

<  1440  frinnp.  l\irv.  224/2  Haltyngc,  claudiaicio.      1581 

.  in.  (1586)  147  b,  And  when  he 

.shall  wnlkt  upright  by  him^elfe,  he  may  boldlie  take  uppe 
for  haultinge.    1672  SIR  T.  BHOWNK  Lett  Friend  xiii. 
.    (i  \\'hether  lamenesb  and  halting  do  .still  encreasc 
among  the  inhabitants. 

b.  trans  f.  and  fig.     ^See  HALT  vl.  4. 

<  1430    rilgr.   Lyf  Manhodc  in.   xxx.  (iS6y)  15.'  Ther  is 
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nwin  haltinge  so  foul  as  lyinge.     1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Ptrc. 

7,   I  would  the  woorst  were  curbd  with  a  checkthong,  as 

,    as  a  towpenny  halter,  for  halting  with  a  Queene  so 

;  .md  i^ratious.      1627  SAXPKRSON  St-rm.  I.  269  Without 

hollo\vne->s,  halting,  and  hypocrisie.  a  1680  GLANVILI.  Serin. 

i:  ),   They  lay    in    wait    for  our  halting.     1851    HKLI-S 

( 'sntj*.  Solit.  vi.  A  wonderful  halting  in  their  logic. 

Halting,  vbl.  sb.-     [f.  HALT  v;f]     The  action 

of  making  a  halt  ;   stopping  ;  chiefly  attrib.     At  or 

on    which    a    halt    is    made,    as    halting  ground. 

morning,  point.     (See  also  HALTINOPI. 

1759  ROHKKTSOS  Hist.  Scot.  I.  v.  347  After  halting  three 
!i<mr-,  vh«-  set  out  for  Hamilton,  c  1813  MRS.  MI; 

its  ( '//.  Ctift'cli.  .\.\iv.  249  Halting  mffrnittf.  the  morn- 
ing when  there  is  no  parade.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  x. 
no  When  they  iv.i- -lu-d  any  of  the  halting-huts.  1869  K.  A. 
PARKF.S  /'rait.  Hy^ii-ne  (ed.  3)  62  When  halting  ground 
is  reached,  it  may  be  iK-ces^ary  to  filter  the  water. 

Halting,  ///.  a.    [f.  HALT  z/.i] 

1.  That  lialts  ;  limping,  lame. 

1382  Wv<  i.u-  Micah  iv.  6,  I  serial  gedere  the  haltinge. 
1483  Cath.  Atigl.  172/2  Haltande,  claudicaiis.  1564-78 
I'-ULLFYN  Dial.  agst.  rest.  (1888^  81  Better  is  an  haltyng 
man  whiche  kepeth  the  right  waie  than  the  swift  runner., 
that  wandcreth  a  straie.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Sonn*  to  l-'riendf* 
That  halting  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis  Taught  An  ian. 

2.  fig.   Maimed  ;  defective,  imperfect,  faulty. 
1553    FRITH  Another  Bk.  a^st.   Rastell  (1829)  228  That 

halting  verse  shall  run  merrily. .upon  his  right  feet.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  I'rcf.  7  If  anything  be  halting,  or  super- 
fluous, or  not  so  agreeable  to  the  original),  the  same  may 
bee  corrected.  1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  in.  248  How 
to  reach  with  halting  words  That  infinite  perfection. 

3.  Hesitating,  wavering,  shifting. 

1585  ART-.  SANDYS  Scrm.  11841)  273  Their  halting  hearts. . 

their  friendly  words  and    malicious  deeds.     1875   STITBBS 

Hist.  II.  xvii.  601  The  weak  and  halting  policy  of 

Edward  II.     1878  Ii.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  n.  ii.  60  An  easy 

way  Between  two  worlds  to  suit  the  halting  crowd. 

Hence  Ha-ltingly  adv.,  in  a  halting  manner; 
limpingly,  lamely  (lit.  andyf^O.  Ha'ltingness, 
defectiveness,  imjicrfection,  fanltiness. 

1580  HoLLVttANM  Treas.  Fr.  Tang-,  Boistement,  haltingly. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confnt.  Rhew.  N.  T.  (1618)  341 

Him  that  walketh  in  the  way,  although  it  be  haltingly.   1881 

CHR.  ROSSP.TTI  /'rt?f<zw/tetc.  i6g  This  Life  is  full  .  .Of  halt- 

and  baftl-'d  shortcoming. 

Halting-place.      [f.    HALTING    vbl.    sb:-] 

Place  of  halting  ;  temporary  stopping-place. 

1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  p.  xxiv.  note,  In  their 
lonu'  migratory  flight,  .to  their  halting  places.  1837  DICKENS 
Picfav.  ii,  [They]  had  resolved  to  make  Rochester  their  fn>t 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace,  var.  of  HALPACK,  Obs. 

t  Haltstring.  Obs.  rare.   =STRINGHALT. 

1673  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  823/4  A  dark  brown  Mare  ..  having 
the  haltstring  in  both  the  hinder  leggs  when  she  is  cold. 

HaLtyn,  var.  HAUTAIX  a.,  Obs. 

Halud,  obs.  pa.  pple,  of  HALLOW  v. 

Halurgist  (hse-lzud^ist).  [f.  Gr.  ofx-s  salt  + 
-ovpyos  workings -IST.]  A  worker  in  salt. 

1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  ll'nters  II.  82  It  is  by  the  halurgists, 
or  workers  in  salt,  called  scum. 

Halurgy  (hselftidgi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ovpyia  a 
working  :  cf.  metallurgy]  Salt-working. 

1853  Tit.  Ross  Hmub&ldt's  Trav.  Ill.xxxi.  255  A  long 
residence  in  the  salt-producing  districts  of  Europe,  and  the 
labours  of  practical  halurgy.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex, 

Halus,  haluuen,  haluwen:  see  HALLOW  sb.\ 
H'alvans,  sb.  pi.  [Periv.  of  half,  halve  :  cf. 

'  halvans  half-produce  of  labour,  given  instead  of 

wages '  ( West  Cornwall  <7/.V] 

1849-50 WFAI.E  Diet.  Tcrms^  Hah-ans,  in  Cornish,  there- 
fuse  »re.  1874  J .  H.  COLLINS  MHal^  Mining^  Gloss.,  Halvnns^ 
the  refuse  heap  of  mines,  which  still  contain  a  small  portion 
of  ore,  the  residue  of  the  dressing  processes. 

Hence  Halvaner  isee  quots.). 

1858  SIMMDNDS  Diet.  Trade,  Halvanner^  a  miner  who 
dresses  and  washes  the  impurities  from  crude  ores.  1880 
W.  CortnvaU  d/oss.,  Halvaner^  one  who  receives  the  hall" 
produce  of  his  labour. 

Halve  hav),  v.  Forms  :  4-6  halfe,  5-8  half, 
4-  halve.  [ME.  halfen,  halven,  f.  HALF  sb.] 

1  trans.  To  divide  into  two  halves  or  equal 
pnrts  ;  to  share  equally  ;  to  deal  out>  take,  or  com- 
plete the  half  of;  to  reduce  to  half. 

471300  E.  E.  Psalter  liv.  24  Man-slaer  and  swykel  his 
dayes  halfe  sal.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg,  Princ.  1246 
What  I  have,  I  wole  it  with  you  halve.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
170/2  To  Halfe,  median1 1  diniidiare.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem.  (Arb.)  39  Not  trobled,  mangled,  and  halfed,  but 
sounde,  whole,  full,  and  hable  to  do  their  office.  1641 
W.  BvtAV^SenrtffH  23  The  Church  of  Rome..halfes  out  to 
them  an  imperfect  Sacrament.  1647  H-  MORK  ^oti$  0/S<>u/ 
IT.  App.  Ixxxi,  Not  lightened  entire,  But  halfed  like  the 
Moon.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  54  The  setting  off. . 
being  halfed.  1789  COLERIDGE  Pkiledon  Poems  I.  5  The 
fervid  Sun  had  more  than  halved  the  day.  1869  E.  A.  PARKKS 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  5  These  quantities  might.. in  most 
lie  halved. 

fig.  1638  WOTTON  Lett.,  Rein.  (L.I,  Otir  Nicholas,  for  I 
account  him  at  least  halfed  between  us,  tells  me  that  [etc.]. 
1878  BROWNING  La  Saisins  59  Power  that  sinks  and  petti- 
ness thai  soars,  nil  halved  and  nothing  whole. 

fb.   To  attain  or  amount  to  the  half  of.   Obs. 

1381  WVCLIF  Ps.  liv.  24  [Iv.  23]  Men  of  blodis  and  trecche- 
rous  shul  not   haluen  ther  da?es.      1398  TREVISA  llari-, 
l\  K.  \\iti.  xv.    775  There  is  a  manere  wylde  oxe  that. -in 
eyther  of  hys  homes  may  halfe  the  mesure  that  h\ 

2.  Carpcntty.  To  fit  (timbers')  together  by  HALV- 
ING, q.v.  Also  intr.  hx pass. 
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1804  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XXII.  43  An  upright  bar,  with  the 
horizontal  bars  halved  into  it.  1851  J.  S.  M  \<  ,\i  I.\Y  l-'icld 
Fort  if.  159  The  ends  notched  out  so  as  to  halve  into  each 
other. 

3.  In  Golf,  To  halve  a  hole  (with  another),  to 
reach  it  in  the  same  number  of  strokes.  Also,  to 
halve  a  round,  a  match, 

1857  Chambers'  Inform.  \\.  693/1  When  players  are  very 
,  equally  matched,  neither  party  has,  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
play,  gained  an  advantage  ;  every  round  has  been  halved, 
hence  the  match  itself  is  halved,  and  remains  to  be  played 
another  day.  1894  Daily  AVrci  23  Apr.  2/5  They  ultimately 
halved  the  match.  1894  Times  28  Apr.  13/3  Both  players 
reached  the  green  in  3,  and  the  hole  was  halved  in  5. 

f4.   /////•.    To  render  half  service  or  obedience. 

1566  Asrimi  /VV'.r  I'Jizab.  Wks.  (1761)  183  Saul,  first 
halting  with  God,  <as  when  God  gave  Amalec  into  his  hand) 
then  halting  in  religion.  1613-80  [see  HALVING  x^/.  *£.J  i  b]. 

Hence  Halved  i^havd),  Halving,///,  adjs. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Ejcp.  i  Thess.  11630)  439  A  mangled  and 
halfed  Decree  of  God.  1641  *SMF.CTYMNUI  s'  I'intt.  Answ. 
vi.  84  This  you  call  a  faithlesse  and  a  halved  citation.  1815 
J.  GlLCHRIST  Labyrinth  Denial.  41  Suited  only  to  halfing 
and  crooked  thinkers,  1894  \\'estnt,  (iaz.  24  Apr.  7/2  After 
a  halved  match. 

Halve,  obs.  form  of  HALF  sb. 

Halvelings  (ha-vlinz),  adv.  [Cf.  HALFLING.] 
In  half,  in  two  halves. 

1846  J,  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  397  The 
horizontal  poles  are  cleft  halvelings,  and  nailed  or  tied  to 
the  uprights. 

Halvendeal  :  see  HALFENDEAL. 
Halve-net  :  see  HALF-NET. 

Halver1  (ha-vsA  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  halfer. 
ff.  HALVE  v.  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  One  who  halves  ;  one  who  has  a  half  share  in 
anything  ;  a  partner. 

1625  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Aj>/>.  C&sar  ii.  v.  141  If  your  selves 
and  such  Halfers  in  opinion,  omnium  horantm  homines. 
1633  Terrier  Tieths  Sivinton  in  N.  $  (?.  6th  Ser.  (1885) 
XI.  366  The  inhabitants  of  Swinton  as  likewise  tin-  lands 
are  partly  Wholers  and  partly  Halfers  to  the  Churches  or 
Parsonages  of  Wath  and  Mexborough.  1637  RUTHKHFORD 
Lett.  8  Sep.  (1675)  85  Enough  to  me..  that  Christ  will  have 
Joy  and  Sorrow  Halfers  of  the  Life  of  the  Saints,  ft  1787 
J.  BROWN  (Haddington)  Set.  Kem.  (1807)  305  Christ  is  more 
than  halver  with  me  in  this  cleanly  cross. 

2.  A  half-share  ;  esp.  in  halver  s  !  as  an  exclama- 
tion claiming  half  of  something  found.     Cf.  HALF 
sb.  7  g. 

1517  Aberdeen  Bnrgh  Reeds.  24  July  (Spalding  Cl.)  Scho 
had  ane  young  swyne  in  hawfaris  betuix  hir  and  Ellene  Crip- 
pill.  1816  SCOTT  Antig.  xxiii,  The  beggar  exclaimed,  like 
a  Scotch  school-boy  when  he  finds  anything,  (Nae  halvers 
and  quarters—hale  o'  mine  ain,  and  nane  of  my  neigh- 
bour's'. 18*5  BBOCKETTA'.  C.  G&M.S.V.,  If  the  finder  be  quick 
he  exclaims  'no  halfers  —  findee  keepee,  losee  seekee'.  1887 
S.  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Hafcrs  .  .  the  ordinary  word  which  is 
used  to  claim  half  of  any  treasure-trove. 

flPegge  in  Anonym,  iv.  xlii.  (01796)  proposes 
halfer  as  the  proper  form  for  havier  *  a  castrated 
fallow  deer  '  ;  whence  in  Todd  and  later  Diets. 

Halver-.  One  who  fishes  with  a  halve-net  or 
half-net. 

1812  SINGER  Agric.  Dumfries  603  The  halvers,  orpersons 
who  claim  and  practise  this  kind  of  fishing. 

Halving  (ha-vin\  vbl.  sb.\     [f.  HALVE  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vk   HALVE;  division  into 
two  equal  parts;  sharing  equally. 

c  1430  Art  Nombryng  lE.  E.  T.  S.i  6  The  halfyng  of  euery 
nombre.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614$  4*  The  often  half- 
ing of  ages. 

t  b.  The  rendering  of  half  service,  divided  obe- 
dience. Obs. 

1613  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  (1614)  700  Against  halving, 
hee  will  bee  served  with  all  the  heart.  1642  Bp.  REYNOLDS 
/smtl's  Petit.  16  To  reprove  and  humble  us,  for  our  Hypo- 
crisie  and  halvings  with  God.  a  1680  BROOKS  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dai<.  Ps.  cxix.  145  God  neither  loves  halting  nor 
halving  ;  he  will  be  served  truly  and  totally, 

2.  Carpentry.  A  method  of  fitting  two  pieces  of 
timber  together  by  cutting  out  half  the  thickness 
of  each,  so  as  to  let  them  into  each  other. 

_  1842-76  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Halving  a  method  of 
joining  timbers  by  letting  them  into  each  other.  It  is 
preferable  to  mortising.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own 
Afeefauuc%4$f  Halving  is  the  simplest  mode  of  performing 
the  operation  to  which  the  term  '  scarfing  '  is  applied. 

Halving,  *>M.  sb.*  [f.  halve,  HALF(-NET)  + 
-ixfil.]  Fishing  with  a  half-net. 

1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot!.,  Dum/riessli.  II.  16  (Jam.)  A 
second  mode  of  fishing,  called  haaving  or  hauling.  18*2 
SINGER  Agric.  Dumfries  604  In  halving,  all  animosities  are 
forgot. 

Halvundele,  var.  of  HALFKXI>K\I.. 
Hal  we,  halwy,  obs.  forms  of  HALLOW. 
Halwei,  var.  of  HALEWEI,  Obs. 
Haly,  var.  of  HALELY  adv. 
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1373  Indenture  in  Riley  Lsntf.  Man.  (1868)  370,  2  haliers, 
2  yerderopes  .  .  2  shette.s.  1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  YII, 
(1896)  106  Ropes  cald  Hawser>,  Craneropes,  Gynne  ropes, 
Haliers,  Cartropes.  Ibid.  107  Hallyers  for  the  foresale. 
1592  WVRLEY  Arnwric  144  Not  any  helliers  end,  Hawser, 
booling,  but  soone  he  will  amend.  1611  COTUR.,  Girin- 
deresse  .  .  the  mizen  halliards;  the  rope  whereby  the  mi/en 
sayle  is  hoysed  vp.  1612  DEKKKR  If  it  be  not  good  Wks. 
1873  III.  293  Let  goe  your  Harriars,  let  goe,  amaine  louere 
amaine.  16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  at  The 
Halyards  belong  to  all  masts,  for  by  them  we  hoise  the 
yards  to  their  height.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  41779)  I. 
ii.  16  From  the  sprit  -sail-yard  to  the  D  ;.  haul- 

|     yards.      1762  FALCON  KR  Sliipwr.   \\.   13  The  bow-lines  and 
j    the  hall-yards  quickly  gone.     1835  MARRVAT  Jac.  Faith/. 
viii,  Clap  on,  both  of  you,  and  get  another  pull  at  those 
,     haulyards.    1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  II  'ord-l-k.,  Halliards,  Hal- 
yards, Hanlyards.     1879  TKXNYSON  Defence  of  Lncknow  i, 
Banner  of  England.  .Shot  through  the  staffer  the  halyard. 

b.    With  defining  word  prefixed  :  as 
Crow-foot  halyards^  lines  through  a  block  on  the  lower 
i    stay,  and  bent  to  the  crow-  foot  on  the  awning  (Hamersly 
!     Naval  Encyci.)  ;  Peak-halyards,  those  used  on  gafTs  and 
hooked  to  the  peak  ;  signal-halyards^  light  lines  extending 
:    from  the  deck  to  the  trucks  or  gaff-ends,  used  for  hoisting 
signal-flags;  throat-halyards,  those  that  are  used  on  gaffs, 
hooked  to  the  jaws,  etc. 

1770  WISN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  191  The  pendant  hal- 
liards, which  pass  over  a  sheave  in  the  truck,  on  the 
top-gallant-mast-head.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxviii,  A 
tail-block  and  the  studding-sail  haulyards.  1836  -  -Mids/i. 
Easyxvii,  Made  it  fast  to  the  peak  halyards  and  hoisted  it  up. 
2.  attrib.,  as  halyard-block  ;  halyard-rack,  a 
wooden  framework  in  which  the  running  part  of 
any  halyard  is  kept  coiled,  so  as  to  be  always  clear 
for  running. 

1833  MARKYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  I'll  come  to  an  anchor  on 
the  topsail  halyard  rack.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman*  s 
Catech.  75  The  mizen  cap  has  a  bolt  on  the  after  part  for 
the  peak  halyard  block. 

Halyer,  var.  HALLTEK. 

Halymote,    Halyvey,    obs.    ff.    HALLMOTE, 
HALEWEI. 
Ham 


the 


Halyard,  halliard,  haulyard  (harlyaid, 
hp'l-).  Naitt.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  halier,  5-6  hallyer, 
(5  halyher,  halleyr,  hayllyer,  6  hellier,  7  har- 
riar).  0.  7-9  hallyard,  7-  halliard,  halyard,  (7 
halli-yard,  hallyeard),  8-  haulyard.  [orig. 
halicr.  hallyer,  the  same  as  HALLIKU,  f.  HALK  v.  : 
in  1  7th  c.  perverted  by  association  vfithyan/.J 

1.  A  rope  or  tackle  used  for  raising  or  lowering 
a  sail,  yard,  spar,  or  flag. 


.1  Forms:  i  ham(m,  hom(m, 
3-4  homme,  3-7  hamme,  5  hame,  5-  ham.  [OE. 

:    ham(m,  hom(m,  str.   f.  =  OliG.  hamma,  MHG. 

i    hamme  i  Ger.  dial,  hamm,  angle  of  the  knee,  Du. 

j  hamme  \  Kilian)  ham  'ham'  ;  cf.  also,  with  single  my 
OHG.  hamat  MHG.  hame^  Flem.  /tame,  ON.  h^m\ 
app.  f.  an  OTeut.  *ham-,  *hamm-  to  be  crooked.] 

1.  a.  That  part  of  the  leg  at  the  back  of  th 
knee  ;  the  hollow  or  bend  ot  the  knee. 

nooo  >ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  160/13  Poplcs^ 
hamm.  r  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  68  Mone^um  men  xe- 
scrincaS  his  fet  to  his  homme.  Ibid,  xebe^e  ba  hamniii  mid 
bam  stan  baSe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  122  Mid  hommen  iuolden, 
f?et  is,  cneolinde.  c  1290  S.  T.ng.  Leg.  I.  360/42  f>e  senewes 
in  his  hamme  schronken.  13..  E.  E.Allit,  P.  B.  1541  His 
cnes  cachchez  to  close  and  cluchches  his  hommes.  (1400 
Lanfraiic'sCirnrg.  205  Loke  in  his  hamme,  vnder  his  knee. 
1530  PALSGR.  228/2  Hamme  of  the  legge,  jarret.  1581 
MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  921  We  must  not  suppose  that  he 
doth  sit  with  bended  hammes.  1679  Confinement  31  With 
supple  ham,  and  pliant  knee.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  3-  Past. 
in.  v.  210  He  hangs  by  his  hams  upon  a  pole.  1831 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  x.  (1833)  254  He  broke  it  to  pieces 
by  the  tendons  of  his  hams. 

b.  By  extension  :  The  back  of  the  thigh  ;  the 
thigh  and  buttock  collectively.     Usually  in//. 

1552  HULOET,  Hamme,  femur.  1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  H  57 
The  vtter  part  of  the  thigh,  the  hamme,  fceniur.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  190  He  cannot,  without  trembling, 
quiet  sit  ;  But  dances  on  his  hams,  and  changes  hue.  1796 
MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  562  They  sit  on  their  hams,  with 
their  legs  and  arms  disposed  in  the  manner  of  monkeys. 
1875  F.  HALL  in  Lippincott's  Mag.  XVI.  753/1  Squatting  on 
thtir  hams  at  respectful  distance. 

c.  In  quadrupeds:  The  back  of  the  hough  ;  the 
hough. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  317  A  kinde  of  Scab 
breeding  in  the  ham,  which  is  the  bent  of  the  hough.  1678 
Trans.  Crt.  Spain  n.  156  To  cut  the  hammes  of  the  Mules 
of  the  Coach.  1735  SOMKRVILUE  Cfeuv  1.  950  HU  [a  hound's] 
round  Cat  Foot,  Strait  Hams,  and  wide-spread  Thighs.. 
confess  his  Speed. 

2.  The  thigh  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  used  for 
food  ;    spec,    that  of  a  hog  salted   and   dried   in 
smoke  or  otherwise  ;  also,  the  meat  so  prepared. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow>324  Mr.  Henrie  Blyth 
had  such  antipathic  aganis  an  ham,  that  no  sooner  did  he 
heare  a  ham  spoken  of  but  he  swarfed.  1711  STEKLK  S/>ect. 
No.  14  P  8  A  Jew  eat  me  up  half  a  Ham  of  Bacon.  1712  PRIOR 
Extempore  Invitation  4  If  they  can  dine  On  bacon-ham, 
and  mutton-chine.  1734  W.  SNELGRAVE  C.nincn  \  Slavc 
i'radc  210  Several  Westphalia  Hams,  and  a  hum:  ><m. 
1775  ROMANS  Hist.  Florida  331,  I  purchased  some  bear, 
bacon  and  venison  hams  of  tb<  ni.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
xxv,  A  smoked  mutton  ham.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  4-  Ring 
xiv,  She  took  out  .  .  some  slices  of  ham. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  ham-pie,  -smoker  \  ham- 
beetle,  one  of  several  American  beetles  whose  larva? 
are  destructive  to  hams,  esp.  Corynctcs  (Necrobia^ 
rnfipes,  the  red-legged  ham  -beetle;    ham  -tail, 
Va     hone's)  tail  of  a  rounded  shape  like  a  ham. 

1611  COTGR.,  I'eittc  iartifrc,  the  garter  vt.-ine,  or  hamme 
veine.  1705  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  418^/4  A  ,  .  (Idding  .  .  with  a 
Hani  T;til.  1733  POPE  1  1  or.  Sat.  n.  i.  46  None  deny.  .  Darty 
his  Ham-pie.  1829  T.  HOOK  Hunk  f>-  /:<ir>/,-x  164  Ham- 
smoker,  and  pork-butcher.  1848  DN'KKNS  AW'O'  v:,  Tin- 
old-established  Ham-and-Beef  Shop. 

Ham,  st>.~  local.  [OK.  ham(m,  ho?n()n,  sir.  in. 
.  him,  XFris.  //</w 


HAM. 

hamm  a  paslure  or  meadow  enclosed  with  a  ditch, 
LGer.  hamm  piece  of  enclosed  land  (on  the  Rhine, 
'meadow'    ;     \VKlem.  Jiam    meadow,    in    Kilian 
hamme.  ham  '  pratum,  pascuuin  ' ;  n  word  confined 
on  the  continent  to  the  Frisian  and  Lower  Saxon 
area,   where   its   specific   application   varies   as   in 
land.]      A  plot  of  pasture  ground;    in  some 
places  esp.  meadow-land ;    in  others  spec,  an  en- 
closed plot,  a  close.     Found  in  OE.,  and  still  in 
'.  use  in  the  south ;  in  some  places  surviving 
••  name  of  a  particular  piece  of  ground. 

901  9  C!:.t>-t?r  of  Rod:'  Dipt.  V.  166  Danon 

on  serihte  to  Scealdaemeres  hamme.  ?  c  1000  Il'iJ.  V.  383 
Da  hatnmas  Sa  oer  mid  rihte  to^ehyria^.  1617  M 

'.itnutf  or  a  little  plot  of  ground  growing  Ity  the 

riuers  or  Thames  side,  commonly  crooked,  and  beset  with 

T  osiers,     c  1630  RISDON-  Stir-.'.  Devon 

(1810)  6  Between  the  North  and  the  South  Hams  (for  that 

there  lieth  a  chain  of  hills.    1701  L^nii. 

Caz.  No.  3838  '4  The  said  Fair  will  be  kept.. upon  a  Place 
..called  the  Ham.  1796  \V.  MAKSIHU.  ll'rst  Kngl.  1.  33 
The  forests  [would]  tie  converted,  by  de^re^,  into  common 
pastures,  or  hams.  1880  WILLIAMS  Rights  ,y  <.\»mnonq\ 
Within  these  two  meadows  were  several  hams  or  home  closes 
of  meadow.  1881  KI..M  KMORK  Cliristinvell  iv,  The 
wash  comer  in  the  lower  ham. 

Ham,  rf.3  The  OE.  /;,;'/«  FIoME,  which,  in 
composition,  has  been  shortened  to  ham,  as  in 
llampsliad,  Hampton  (\— Hamtiin  .  Oakham, 
J.twis/iain,  etc.,  and,  in  this  form,  is  sometimes 
used  by  historical  writers  in  the  sense  '  town, 
village,  or  manor '  of  the  Old  English  period. 

1864  I.  TAVLOR  H'orii!  fy  Platts  (1882)  82  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  we  frequently  find  this  suffix  (ham)  united 
with  the  names  of  families,  never  with  those  of  individuals. 
1872  K.W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  E*s.  118  A  separate  homestead 
apart  from  the  ham  of  the  \  ill.  1874  GREF.N  Sti<>rt  Hii.t.  3 
The  home  or  '  ham  '  of  the  Hillings  would  be  Billingham. 

:  Ham,  ».  Obs.  rare.    [f.  HAM  rf.']   =  HAM- 

ST1UNG  V. 

1618  Crt.  f  Times  Jas.  I  11849)  II.  114  The  bailiffs  as- 
saulted him  in  his  coach,  hammed  his  horses,  and  threatened 
no  less  unto  himself. 

Ham,  obs.  var.  am  (see  BE  v.)  ;  obs.  f.  HOME. 

Hamac,  hamaca,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HAMMOCK. 

Hamacratic  (harmakrse-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  fi/xa 
together  +  aparoi  rule  +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  govern- 
ment based  on  mutual  action. 

1838  F.  LIEBER  Political  Ethics  it.  cxxviii.  I.  414  More  of 
a  hamacratic  character. 

Hamadryad  (hsemadrei-sed).  PI.  -ads  :  also 
in  Lat.  form  hamadryades  (-adfz).  [ad.  L. 
Hamadryas,  a.  Gr.  'A/«ify>ua?,  chiefly  in  pi.  Hamd- 
dryad-es, ' AftaSpvdS-is  wood-nymphs,  f.  Spa  together 
\vith  +  fy>Cs  tree.] 

L  Gr.  and  Lat.  Mythol.  A  wood-nymph  fabled 
to  live  and  die  with  the  tree  which  she  inhabited. 

.1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2070  In  whiche  they  woneden 
iti  reste  and  pees  Nymphus,  ffawnes,  and  Amadrides 
\v.rr.  ama'lries,  Amadryes].  1390  COWER  Ctmf.  II.  336 
With  suche,  as  Amadriades  Were  cleped  wodemaidens  tho. 
1590  SPENSER  /".  Q.  t.  vi.  18  The  wooddy  nymphes,  faire 
Hamadryades-, .  .And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades. 
1664  EVELYN  Syha  Concl.  §  13  (R.I  The  fittest  sacrifice  for 
the  royal  oaks,  and  their  hamadryads.  1769  JOHNSON  Lett. 
to  Mrs.  Thrttle  14  Aug.,  Nothing  has  deterred  these  au- 
dacious aldermen  from  violating  the  hamadryads  of  George 
Lane.  1873  LOWELL  Among  tiy  Bks.  Ser.  n.  166,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  tree  was  a  gainer  when  the  hamadryad 
flitted  and  left  it  nothing  but  ship-timber. 

traits/.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  357  An  innocent 
frolic  with  this  gay  assembly  of  hamadryades  [Indian  girlsj. 

2.  Zool.  a.  A  large,  very  venomous,  hooded 
serpent  of  India  Kaja  hamailryas,  or  Hamadryas 
(Ophiophagus')  daps),  allied  to  the  cobra. 

1863  W,  .on  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  140  The  Serpent- 
eating  Hamadryas.  .feeds  almost  wholly  on  reptiles.  1894 
Daily  News  4  June  7/5  When  the  Zoological  Gardens  were 
first  opened,  a  hamadryad,  imported  with  a  selection  of 
cobras,  ate  up  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  the  latter  before  its 
nature  was  discovered. 

b.  A  large  baboon  of  Abyssinia  (Cynocephalus 
hamajryai). 

1894  Daily  JVfU'S  6  Dec.  5  '3  Four  hamadryads  are  now 
the  sight  of  the  day  at  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in 
Paris . .  M.  Milne-Edwards  gives  the  hamadryad  a  high 
character  for  intellect. 

Hamal:  see  HAMMAL. 

Hamald,  hamelt,  hamel  (Iv  m'ld,  .'it,  -'!), 

a.  (s6.)  Sc.  Forms :  5  hameholde,  6  hamald, 
hammald,  hamhald,  6-7  haim  e.hald.  haym- 
hald>,  8-9  hamelt,  -oil,  -el,  -il,  9  hamilt.  [A 
deriv.  of  hame  HOME,  app.  akin  to  ON.  heimolt, 
hcimull,  heimill  homely,  domestic,  household-.] 

"nging  to  home, domestic;  home-grown,horae- 
made  ;  homely,  vernacular ;  nnpolished. 

?i  1400  Morte  Arth.  1843  Hethynge  es  hame  holde,  vse 
it  who  so  wille.  1513  I)r,i',.i.AS  .-Ktifis  i.  ii.  27  Cariand  to 
f'hair  vincust  hammald  goddis.  1597  SKENE  /V  /  'crl>. 
Sign.  s.  v.  Ifaimhatitnr/,  Hamhal.I  lint,  or  haimhald  hemp, 
is  that  quhillc  growis  at  haime.  1731  RAMSAY  Three 
Bomuts  iv,  Thus  I  ha'e  sung  in  hamelt  rhyme,  a  1774 
FlROUWm  /'arms  (178^1)  II.  _24  (Jam.)  To  chaunt  their 
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t  B.  sfi.  In  ])lir.  froi^/i  of  haimhald  (Old  Sc. 
f.a-i'  .  a  pledge  exacted  from  a  seller  of  an  article 
that  it  is  home  produce.  Obs. 

<  1400  Rnrrmi  Lawts  c.  128.  §  i  Na  man  sail  buy  any 

h,  without  the  seller  finde  him  sufficient 

"f  haymhaide.     c  1575  HALFOUR  rracticks  (1754)  210 

•.  .t  the  sellar  find  him  ane  sufficient  pledge  thairanent, 

and  borgh  of  hamehald.     1609  SKKNT:  /tVi."-  -I/"/.  15- 

Hence  f  Kamald,  haimhald  v.  (Old  St.  Law}, 
to  prove  :,  something  withholden  or  claimed  by 
another)  to  be  one's  own  property.  Obs. 

CIS7S  BALFOUR  Prarticks  (1754)  523  The  persewar  sail 
hame-hald,  and  with  him  away  have,  the  said  beist  or 
i  .utd.  1609  ..  i.->  s-  ('  The  t:hal- 

lenger  sail  haymhalde  [itcttt  haymaldarc}  that  thing,  as 
hi*  ituin. 

Hamarchy  (hseTuidd).  [f.  Gr.  a/^o  together 
+•  -opx'o  rule.]  See  qnot.) 

1838  F.  I.IF.BER  Political  ILtlncs  II.  cxxviii.  I.  411  Hamar- 
chy.. is  that  polity  which  has  an  organism  ..  in  which  a 
thousand  distinct  parts  have  their  independent  action,  yet 
are  by  the  general  organism  united  into  one.  .living  system. 

Hamart,  Sc.  form  of  HOMKWAIID. 

Hamartiology(haniaJti(i'lod.2;i).  Theol.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  d/iapTin  sin  + -LOCY.]  The  doctrine  of  sin  ; 
that  part  of  theology  which  treats  of  sin. 

1875  LIGHTFOOT  Cmim.  Col.  (ed.  2)  1 19  The  hamartiology 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  its  counterpart  in  the  soteriology 
of  the  New.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Panl  II.  195  Righteousness 
and  sin,  soteriology  and  hamartiology,  are  the  fundamental 
thoughts  in  St.  Paul's  theological  system. 

Hence  Hamartio'loirist. 

1890  Microcosm  (N.Y.)  Mar.,  Scientific  and  scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate  (h^TnAt),  a.  [ad.  L.  hamat-tts  fur- 
nished with  or  shaped  like  a  hook,  f.  Jiam-us  hook  : 
see  -ATE  2.]  Furnished  with  hooks,  or  having  the 
shape  of  a  hook  ;  hooked.  (Chiefly  in  Nat.  Hist.) 

1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  227  To  explain  cohesion  by  hamate 
atoms  is  accounted  ignotum  per  ignotins.  1854  WOODWARD 
Mollusca  (1856)  I.- .8  Teeth  single,  hamate. 

Hamated  (ln^'m^ted),  a.  [f.  asprec.]   =prec. 

1697  rhil.  Trans.  XIX.  685  Small  hamated  or  crooked 
Prickles.  1704  SWIFI  Mech.  Opt-rat.  Spirit  Misc.  (1711) 
294  Nothing  less  than  a  violent  Heat  can  disentangle  these 
Creatures  from  their  hamated  Station  of  Life. 

t  Ha'mbargh.  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms  :  5  ham- 
berwe,  -burwe,  8-9  howmbark.  [f.  HAME2 
+  OE.  -beorg,  -berg  =  $cbeorg  protection  :  cf.  /u'a- 
fod-beorg  helmet,  heahlieorg  hauberk,  gorget.  The 
elements  are  the  same  as  in  the  synonymous 
BABGHAM,  (berhom,  braham,  barkum).']  The  collar 
of  a  draught  horse ;  a  barghnm  or  brecham. 

13..  Gloss  W.  dc  Bibles-*:  JSIS.  Arundel  220  If.  302  (Way 
Proinp.  Parr.  33)  Les  cous  de  chiuaus  portunt  esu-les 
(ghss  hames,  MS.  Pliill.  hamberwesX  Coleres  de  quyr 
(gloss  beruhamesl  14..  lrot~.  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  580/23 
Epypkiitin,  an  hamborwe.  Ibid.  599/12  Epifiitin,  an  ham- 
burwe.  c  1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  DiaL  Wks. 
(1862)  52  His  wig.. on  lee  like  o  howmbark  on  his  shilders. 

Hence  f  Ha  mbargh  v.  trans.,  to  put  a  collar  on. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  580/24  Epyphio,  to  hamburwe. 

Hamber,  hambir,  obs.  ff.  HAMMER. 

Hamber,  obs.  form  of  AMBEB  sb.- 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  14  Vij  hamber  barelis  ful. 

Hamber-line  vhcc'tnbai  bin).  Araut.  [corr. 
of  Hamburgh.']  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1853  ^IR  H.  DOUGLAS  Milit.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  109,  2  skeins 
of  hamber  line,  to  lash  the  planks  to  the  outside  cables. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \\Jord-bk.,  Hamber,  or  llainbro''line, 
small  line  used  for  seizings,  lashings,  etc. 

Hamble,  &•  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i  hame- 
lian,  (3  pa.  pple.  heomelede\  4  hameled,  ham- 
led,  7-9  hamble,  hamel,  9  hammel.  [OE. 
hamelian  to  mntilate  =  OHG.  hamalon,  MHG. 
hamcln,  ON.  hamla  to  maim,  mutilate;  from  an 
adj.  appearing  in  OHG.  as  hamal  maimed,  muti- 
lated, whence  mocl.G.  hammel  a  castrated  sheep.] 

1.  trans.  To  mutilate,  maim  ;  to  cut  short,  dock  ; 
spec,  to  cut  off  the  balls  of  the  feet  of  (dogs)  so  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  hunting. 

(Erroneously  taken  in  I7th  and  l8th  c.  as  —  Ha mstring.) 
a  1050  f1.  I-'..  (  Imni.  an.  1036  Sume  hi  man  blende,  sume 
man  hamelode.  r  1205  LAY.  11206  He  heomelede  ^a  reuen, 
nalde  he  mzenne  bi-lefuen.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  11.  915 
(964)  Algate  a  fot  is  hameled  of  \>y  sorwe.  c  1394  1\  1>1. 
Crede  300  Hosen  in  harde  weder  y-hamled  by  be  ancle. 
i6o7CowF.LL  Ititerpr.,  HatiielingQl dogges,  or  hambling,  is 
all  one  with  the  expeditating  of  dogges.  1616  BCI.LOKAR 
Engl.  Expos.,  Haweletl,  cut  off,  abated  (pl<s.).  [1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hamcling,  or  Hatn-stringing,  the  act  of 
cutting  the  great  tendon,  vulgarly  called  the  ham-string.} 

2.  intr.  To  walk  lame.  dial. 

1828  Craren  Dial.,  Hamel,  to  walk  lame.  1863  MRS. 
TOOGOOD  Yorksh.  Dial.,  Hamlin,  walking  lame. 

Hence  t  Hamble-shanked.  a.,  maimed  or  lame 
in  the  leg. 

iMi  K.  W.  Conf.  Charact.,  Informer  (1860)  47  A  club- 
footed,  hambleshanckt..hircocerous. 

Hamblet,  obs.  form  of  HAMI.KT. 
Hamburg,     -burgh,     iline'mbzug,    -\>8i$). 

[Hamburg,  a  city  of  North  Germany.] 
1.  (\\soHamburggrape)  Name  of  a  black  variety 

of  the  grape,  of  German  origin,  which  is  specially 

adapted  to  hothouse  cultivation. 
1838  Penny  Cyil.  X.  500/2  Grapes  . .  The  following  are 
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suitable  for  a  vinery  : — Black  Frpntign.in,  Black  Prince, 
Black  Hamburg.  1891  BARKOS  I  'incs  <y  -'  "/««•  Cult.  (ed.  3) 
139  The  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  is  stated  to  have  been 
imported  from  H.imlnir^h  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  by  Mr.  John  Warner  . .  Hence  it  became  known  as 
Warner's  Black  Hamburgh,  i.  e.  Mr.  Warner's  Black  Grape 
from  Hamburgh .  .T!u:  bt^t  known  [of  its  German  names, 
are]  TroMinger,  and  Frankcnthaler,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  much  adopted  in  this  country  by  some  as  synony- 
mous with  Black  Hamburgh,  by  others  as  representing  a 
larger  and  coarser  variety. 
2.  Name  of  a  small  variety  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

1857  ChtDtibers*  Inform.  People  I.  647/2  True-bred  Ham- 
burgs  never  shew  any  inclination  to  sit. .The  Hamburgs 
are  very  timid,  shy  fowls,  and  easily  distressed.  1885 
TEGETMKIKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  645/1  The  Hambur^hs, 
erroneously  so  called  from  a  name  given  them  in  the  >  :. 
fication  adopted  at  the  early  Birmingham  shows,  are  chiefly 
breeds  of  English  origin. 

t  Hame  !.  Obs.  Forms  :  J  ham,  (in  comb.) 
•hama,  -homa  (5  haum),  4-6  hame.  [OE. 
-hama  =  OS.,  OHG.  ~/iamo  in  comb,  'covering, 
garment',  MHO.  -hame,  -ham;  also  ON.  hams* 
(Da.  ham)  snake's  slough,  cf.  hames  in  quot.  13..  .] 
A  covering,  esp.  .1  natural  covering,  integument ; 
skin,  membrane,  slough  vof  a  serpent). 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1570  Bil  eal  Surh-wod  feegne  flaesc-homan. 
rxooo  l'i>t\  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  276/23  Catnisn,  liani.  13.. 
A'.  Alis.  (Laud  MS.  385)  Neptenabus.  .take(>  hym  hames  of 
dragon.  Ibid.  391  OfTe  he  cast  his  dragons  hame.  <  1440 
Promp.  J'a>-:'.  224/2  Hame,  thyn  skynne  of  an  eye,  or  o|?er 
lyke,  >netnht\innla.  c  1440  CAPCKAVE  Life  St.  A'fi//i.  in.  1132 
All  j>is  ilk  tyme  |?er  was  a  hame  Of  blyndenes  be-for  bis 
ermytes  yje.  1544  PHAI;R  Rcgim.  Lyfe  (1553'  C  vj  a,  An 
Adders  hame  sodden  in  wine.  1546  —  />'X-.  (.  kildr,  x.  5  The 
hame  or  skynne  of  an  adder  or  a  snake,  that  she  castcth. 

Hame 2  (h^im).  Also  6  haame,  haume,  S 
dial,  hawm,  9  heam,  dial,  haam,  Sc.  haim.  [Not 
known  before  1300.  Corresponds  to  MDu.  hame* 
haem,  MUG.  dial,  hame,  Du.  haam^  LG.  West  ph. 
ham  :  perh.  from  an  OTeut.  root  *//«;;/-  to  h>)ld 
against,  hinder.]  Each  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal  placed  over,  fastened  to,  or  forming, 
the  collar  of  a  draught  horse. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  I/a>idl.  Svnnc  11496  5>'t  wyl  bey  neuer 
sbryue  here  shame,  So  are  pey  bounde  yn  be  fendes  hame. 
13. .  [see  HAMBARGH].  1483  Ciilh.  Atlgt,  172^  2  A  Hame  of 
a  horse.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  425  Euyr  hamis 
conuenient  for  sic  note,  And  raw  silk  brechamis  ouir  thair 
halsis  hingis.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  \.  (isS6) 
nb,  Collers,  Bridle  reynes,  Headstalles  . .  Haanies.  «6ii 
COTGR.,  Attelles,  the  haumes  of  a  draught  horses  collar; 
the  two  flat  sticks  that  incompasse  it.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKII.  Country  fanne  538  Horses  with  open  collars,  and 
large  hames.  1794  W.  FKLTON  Carriages d&oi)  II.  146  The 
Heams  are  the  two  irons  made  to  fix  round  the  neck  collar. 
1883  J.  P.  GROVFS  From  Cadet  toCa/>tainxx\\.  223  Harness- 
ing. .Nellie's  ponies,  .he  managed  to  get  the  hames  upside 
down,  with  the  kidney-links  on  the  top  of  the  collars. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.>  as  hame-loop,  -maker ', 
-strapj  -terret,  'tug. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriat>es(i%Qi)  II.  139  The  Heam- Tugs 
..are  riveted  to  the  heam-loops.  1826  Sporting  J/K.J.-. 
XVIII.  393  A  pole-chain  may  be  unhooked,  or  a  hame 
strap  get  loose. 

Hame,  obs.  and  Sc.  f.  HOME  ;   obs.  f.  HAM, 
HAULM  ;  var.  HEM  Ol>s,,  them. 
Hameil :  see  HAHALIX 
t  Hamel.    Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also  hamell,  -il. 

[a.  OF.  hamel  (i3th  c.  in  Littre),  mod.F.  hamcan, 
med.L.  hamellum\  dim.  of  */iam  (Picard  ham, 
heni})  a.   WGer.  haim  village,  dwelling,  HOME.] 
-  HAMLET. 

1 1514  Exam.  Cokeye  More  In  Chetham  Misc.  (1856) 
II.  7  How  feere  the  town  or  hamell  of  Aynsworth  extends. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Surv.  xv.  (1539)  33  No  townschyppe  nor 
hamell.  1708  Tcrnics  de  la  Ley  390  Hamlet,  Hamel,  or 
Hampsel  are  diminutives  of  Ham,  which  sig nines  an 
Habitation.  £1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Lane.  Dial. 
Wks.  (1862)  p.  xxxvii,  They  look'nt  on  im  as  th'  Hammil- 
Scoance.  1885  Cheshire  Gloss.,  ffftmU Sconctt  the  light  of 
the  village  or  hamlet. 

Hamel,  variant  of  HAMALD,  HAMBLE. 

Hamelet,  Hamelt:  see  HAMLET,  HAMALH. 

f  Hamel-tree.    Obs.  or  dial.     (See  quot.) 

1740  [W.  ELLIS  in]  Land.  Mag.  386  That  cross  Piece  of 
Wood,  to  which  the  Wheel-horses  in  a  Coach  are  fasten'd, 
which  I  call  a  Hamel-tree. 

Hamely,  Sc.  form  of  HOMELY. 

Hamer,  Hamester,  obs.  ff.  HAMMER,  -STER. 

Hamesucken,  i  -soken  (h^i-ms^k'n).  Old 
Eng.  and  Sc.  Law.  Forms  :  i  hams6cn,  3  ham- 
sokne,  4  hamsokene,  homsokne  ;  Hist.  7-9 
hamsoken,  homesoken ;  Sc.  7  haimsuckin, 
-suken,  8  -aucken,  7-  hamesucken.  [OE.,  f. 
hdm  home,  dwelling  +  s6cn  fern.,  seeking,  visiting, 
attack,  assault,  ON.  s6kn  attack.] 

1.  The  crime  of  assaulting  a  person  in  his  own 
house  or  dwelling-place.  Now  only  in  Scotch  Law. 

a  1000  Laws  of  Edmund  n.  c.  3  Be  mund-brice  and  be 
ham-socnum.  £1030  Laws  of  Cnut  n.  c.  62  (63)  Gif  hwa 
ham-socne  gewyrce  ^ebete  pa;t  mid  fif  pundan.  c  1250 
BRACI,  1  w<V.  in.  n.  xxiii.  (Rolls)  II.  464  Ham- 

sokne.quse  dicitur  invasio  domus  contra  paceni  domiui  • 
1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  95  Hamsokene  ober  Hani- 
fare,  a  rese  i-mad'e  in  hous.  c  1575  BALPOUlt /Vdh  ticks  (1754) 
541  Na  man  may  challenge  ane  uther  of  hamesncken,  bot 
for  assail^cinK  him  at  his  awtn  proper  house  and  dwelling- 
i753.',A',M,z7V'j  y/v'rt/izj  In  the  crime  of  hamesucken, 


HAMFARE. 

he  and  his  accomplices  might  be  all  equally  principals.    1773 

KKSKIM:  trtst.  J.rit,'  Seotl.  719  Haimesucken.  .is  the  crime 

r  assaultinga  prrsuti  \vitliin  his  own  house.     1827 

Jrnl.  \.  367  Half  a  dozen  Selkirk  processes,  aiiion^- 

others  one  which  savours  of  Hamesucken. 

2.  A  franchise  of  holding  pleas  of  this  offence  and 
receiving  the  penalties  imposed  on  the  offender ; 
also  the  penalty  or  mulct  itself.  (By  English  legal 
antiquaries  variously  misunderstood  and  errone- 
ously explained.) 

1020  Charter  of  Cfin/  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (1888)  233 

past  he  beo  his  saca  and  socne  wyrSe  and  gri3  bryces,  and 

ham  socne  and  forstealles  and  infangenes  beofes.     (1250 

(/A'y.v.  Law  TLTIHS  in  Kel.  Ant.  I.  33  llamsokne,  quite  de 

entrer  en  autri  ostel  a  force,    c  1290  FLFTA  r.  xlvii.  §  18  (1647! 

imsokne  [signal]  quietantiain  misericordiEE  intrusionis 

in  alienam  domum  vi  ^  injuste.    1579  K.\STiiLL  Expos,  dijf. 

/r,<;,/j   132  Home  soki'ti  (or  ham,    soken),  that  is,   to  bee 

quite  of  amerciaments  for  culling  into  houses  violently  and 

without  licence,  and   contrary  to  the   peace   of  the  king. 

Ami  lhat  you  hoide  plea  of  such  trespass  done  in  your 

Court,  and  in  your  lande.    1717  Mount's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  3), 

Htmttokt*,  Hawsokeii.  .the   Privilege  or  Freedom  which 

v    Man  hath  in  his  House;  and  he  who  invades  that 

lorn  is  properly  said  fa^etr  1  lomcsokeii.     This  I  take 

what  we  now  call  Burglary.     IHd,,  It  is  also  taken 

i    Impunity  to  those  who  commit  this  crime.     1769 

..STONE  Comin.  IV.   xvi.  223    Burglary,  or   nocturnal 

breaking,  .which  by  an  anuent  law  was  called  hame- 

secken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.     1861  RII.EY  Liter 

-..   326  llampsokne,  literally  House-protection, 

i.  e.  the  protection  from  assault  afforded  by  a  man's  house. 

t  Ha-mfare.   Old  Law.  Obs.    [OE.  type  *hdm- 

furii,  (.  ham,  home,  dwelling  +/ant  going,  passage, 

i  xjii-ilitioii.]   =  HAMESUCKEN  i. 

a  1135  Laws  Hen.  /,  c.  So  §  n  Hamsocna  est,  vel  hamfare, 
si  quis  premeditate  ad  domum  eat..et  ibi  eum  invadat,  si 
die  vel  nocte  hoc  facial.  1387  (see  HAMESI'CKF.N].  1610 
HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  \.  223.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet., 
I  law/art.  1717  ftU.  (ed.  3)  s.  ?>.,  I  rather  think  that  Ham- 
fare  . .  is  a  Breach  of  the  Peace  in  a  House. 

Hamhald,  obs.  form  of  HA.MALD. 

Hamiform  Iv'-mif/jm),  a.  [f.  L.  hamus 
hook  :  see  -FORM.]  Hook-shaped. 

a  1849  MAUNDER  cited  in  WORC.  (1860). 

Hamil,  hamilt  :  see  HAMALD. 

Hamillet,  obs.  form  of  HAMLET. 

Hamiltoilian  (ha;miltd"-nian),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
the  surname  Hamilton  +  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  a.  Per- 
taining to  James  Hamilton  (1769-1831),  or  to  his 
-jxti'in  of  teaching  languages,  b.  Pertaining  to 
the  Scottish  philosopher  and  logician.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (1788-1856).  c.  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
vented by  the  Irish  mathematician,  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  (1805-65),  as  Hamiltonian 
equation,  function,  operator,  d.  Pertaining  to  or 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  American  statesman, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  leader  of  the  Federalist 
party  (1757-1804).  B.  s6.  A  follower  of  any  of 
the  above. 

1826  SYD.  SMITH  H'ks.  (1869)  531  We  would  have  Hamil. 
Ionian  keys  to  all  these  books.  1858  S.  A.  ALLIBONE  Did. 


books  in  various  languages.  1864  Howes  Logic  vii'u  228 
iheading)  The  Hamiltonian  Doctrine  of  Syllogisms.  Ibid. 
252  Under  the  Hamiltonian  doctrine  of  eight  fundamental 
Judgments,  we  have  five  hundred  and  twelve  conceivable 
Moods.  1879  H.  ADAMS  Gallatin  174  (Cent.)  Laying  en- 
tirely aside  the  general  proposition  that  the  Hamiltonian 
Federalists  considered  a  national  debt  as  in  itself  a  desirable 
institution. 

Hamiltoilism  (hoe-railtaniz'm).     ff.  as  prec. 

+  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  Sir 
\Villiam  Hamilton  (see  prec.  b). 

1867  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  iii.  (ed.  3)  37  This  is  Kantism, 
but  it  is  not  Hamiltonism. 

Hamirostrate  (h^mirp-stret),  a.  [f.  L.  hamus 
hook  +  rostr-um  beak:  see  -ATKa.]  Having  a 
hooked  beak.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Hamite  (hre-mail),  rf.l  and  a.  Also  7-9 
Chamite,  9  Khamite.  [f.  //am  (formerly  spelt 
Chain,  Heb.  Dn,  Gr.  \a(i,  L.  Cham},  name  of 
the  second  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  10)  +  -ITE.] 

A.  s/i.    f  1.    A  follower  of  Ham  :    used  as  a 
term  of  obloquy.    (Cf.  Gen.  ix.  22-25.)   Obs.  rare. 

1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1647) 59 Terming,  .us.  .Balamites, 
Chaimtes,  Cainites. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Ham  ;  a  person  belonging  to 
one  of  the  nations  or  tribes  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  Ham  (cf.  Gen.  ix.  iS,  19),  viz. 
the  Egyptians  and  other  African  races. 

1854  C.  C.  J.  BUNSEN  Chr.  f,  Mankind  IV.  (title)  The 
in  of  the  Khamites  or  Egyptians.  1860  R.  S. 
'••'. V.  Bible  I.  742  Egypt  may  have  been  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies  went  forth. 

B.  adj.    —  Hamitic  (see  below). 

1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  144  The  Phoenicians  or 
Canaamtes,  both  being  Chamite,  and  not  Shemite,  nati.,M- 
1871  R  SMITH  Aitc.  Hist.  East  6  The  Hamite  Race  ..  is 
located  in  Africa  and  South  Ataliia. 

llcntv  Hamitic  (himi'tik)  a.,  belonging  to  the 
Ilnmites;  esp.  applied  to  a  group  of  African 
languages,  comprising  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and 
tin;  Ilerber,  Galla,  and  allied  extant  languages. 
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Hamitism  (ruT-mitiz'm),  the  fact  of  being  a 
Hamite. 

1844  (  ;.  S.  FAIIFU  r.ig/,1  /Vit.  (1845)  II.  273  Of  Hammitic 
Origin.  1854  C.  C.  J.  B;  NSHN-  (  :hr.  .5-  Mankind  III.  !83 
Chamitism.or  ante-Historical  Semitism.  //>/./.,  Thu  Chamitic 
ypt.  1860  FARRAH  i  V4>.  l.anK.  .-15  The  Egyp- 
tian language  belongs  then  to  a  Chamitic  family.  1861  J.  G. 
SHBPPARD  l-'ull  Rome  iii.  116  Considering  Hamitism  as 
nothing  more  than  a  special  form  of  Semitism,  and  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  Turanian  family.  1877  DAWSON  Orig. 
//'<>>-/</  xii.  260  The  Semitic  and  Hamilic  mythologies  are 
derived  from  the  primeval  cherubic  worship  of  Eden. 

Hamite  (h^'-msit),  sbt  [ad.  mod.L.  generic 
name  J/amilcs,  f.  ham-us  hook  :  see  -ITE.]  A  fossil 
cc  phalopod  having  a  shell  of  a  hooked  shape. 

1832  l)i:  LA  lii.ciiE  Cn-ol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  265  The  hard  black 
limestone  (containing  an  abundance  of  S<  aphiu-^,  Hamites, 
Turrilites,  and  other  fossils).  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  ll'ortdx. 
244  A  hooked  shell,  .called  a  Hamite. 

tHa-mMn.   Obs.  [?f.  HAM  */<.']     (See  q  not.) 

1616  BULLOKAR  Eiigl.  E-rpos.,  tlamkin,  a  pudding  made 
vpon  the  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  all  the  flesh  l>eing 
first  taken  off.  (So  in  COCKERAM,  BLOUNT). 

Hamlet  (harmlet).  Also  4  hamelat,  hamillet, 
4-6  hamelett(e,  4-7  hamelet,  6  hamlette,  7 
hamblet.  [a.  OF.  hamelet,  in  AKr.  also  hamelete, 
hamlette,  (med.L.  hameletum,  -letta),  secondary 
dim.  of  hamel:  see  HAMEL.]  A  group  of  houses 
or  small  village  in  the  country  ;  esp.  a  village 
without  a  church,  included  in  the  parish  belonging 
to  another  village  or  a  town.  (In  some  of  the 
United  States,  the  official  designation  of  an  incor- 
porated place  smaller  than  a  village.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNKE  Cliron.  (1810)  310  be  fote  men  ilk  a  flok, 
A  pouere  hamlete  toke,  be  castelle  Karelauerpk.  Ibid.  340 
He  died  at  a'hamelette,  men  calle  it  Burgh  bisandes.  1483 
Catfi.  Angl.  172/2  A  Hamelett,  villnla.  1546  in  Eti%. 


,  , 

sorts.  1673  OGILBY  lirit.  Introd.  3  The  Hamlets  of  the 
Tower  made  up  2  Regiments.  1750  OKAY  Elegy  iv,  The 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
i,  A  small  village  or  hamlet,  where  .  .  some  thirty  or  forty 
families  dwelt  together.  1888  BRYCE  Am,r.  Conmrtu.  II. 
II.  xlviii.  247  Ohio,  .divides  her  municipal  corporations  into 
(rt)  cities.  .(/')  villages,  .and  (c)  hamlets,  incorporated  places 
with  less  than  200  inhabitants. 

aft'-;/'.  1641  Commons  Jrnls.  II.  262  For  the  Hamlet 
Men,  it  was  Harvest-time.  1879  JKFFEHIES  Wild  Life  in 
S.  Co.  123  The  thatcher,  the  most  important  perhaps  of  the 
hamlet  craftsmen. 

b.  tmnsf.  The  people  of  a  hamlet,     (poetic.') 

1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  422  Hamlets  sleeping  in  the 
dead  of  night.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  x,  Where  the 
kneeling  hamlet  drains  The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God. 

Hence  Ha  mleted.  a.,  located  in  a  hamlet. 
Hamletee-r,  an  inhabitant  of  a  hamlet.  Ha'm- 
letize  v.  U.S.,  to  incorporate  as  a  hamlet;  hence 
Hamletiza'tion. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlix.  256  Hamletted  in 
some  untravelled  village  of  the  duller  Country.  1825  T. 
CROMWELL  Hist.  Colchester  102  Overcoming  a  feeble 
opposition  from  the  Tower  Hambleteers.  1876  T.  HARUY 
Elluil>erta(i%tf>)  283  Going  back  to  give  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  remote  hamleteers.  1893  Dispatch  (Columbus) 

?Feb.,   The  controversy  concerning  the  hamletizing   of 
iullitt  Park.    Ibid.,  Annexation,  not  hamletization,  should 
occur. 

Hamloun,  in  Caw.  and  Gr.  A'nt.,  error  for 
haniloun,  HAVELON  v. 

Hamly,  -nes,  obs.  north,  ff.  HOMELY,  -JNESS. 

Hamlynge,  obs.  form  of  AMBLING. 

1:1440  Eng.  Coni].  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  89  Vnneth  he  wolde 
ryde  any  hamlynge  hors  but  mych  trottynge  hors. 

Hainmack,  hammacoe,  etc.  :  see  HAMMOCK. 

II  Hammal,  hummaul  (hnmivl).  Also  8-9 
hamaul.  yhamal.  khamal.  [Arab.  JC».  hammdl 
porter,  f.  hamala  to  carry.]  A  Turkish  or  Oriental 
porter;  i:i  Western  India,  a  palanquin-bearer. 

1766  GROSE  Voy.  E.  Ind.  (1772)  I.  120  (Y.  s.v.  ffninmajtl) 
The  Hamauls  or  porters,  who  make  a  livelihood  of  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  the  warehouses.  1839  Miss  PARDOE 
Beauties  vf  Brsph.  38  (Stanf.)  Here  the  khamals  deposit 
th^  hi/uvy  bale.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit,  liuiin 
(1854)93  'i  'le  palankeen-bearers  (called  hammals  at  Bombay). 
1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  I.  i.  37  Hamals,  bearing 
clove  and  cinamon  bags. 

Hammald,  obs.  form  of  HAMALD. 
II  Hammam,hununaumih™ifrm;.  Also  7- 
hamam  ;  and  see  HUJIMUM.     [Arab.  ..C*  ham- 

main  bath.]  An  Oriental  bathing  establishment, 
a  Turkish  bath. 

1625  PUKCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  ix.  1419  (Stanf.),  I  went  to  the 
Hammam.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mokammelans  47  They 
have  many  Hammams  or  Wash-houses  to  bath  themselves 
in.  iSzo  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I.  vi.  174  (Stanf.)  We 
proceeded  to  the  public  hummaum,  or  Turkish  bath.  1832 
GFLI.  rotuf'citTiia  I.  vi.  87  The  first  chamber  of  an  oriental 
hamai".  1844  Mem.  Balyli^ninn  l"cess  II.  13  There..  she 
is  free  fri  im  the  jealous  espionage  of  her  lord,  which  stops 
at  the  hammam's  threshhold. 

Hammed  (hcemdl,  a.  [f.  HAM  .t/'.1  +  -ED  -.] 
Having  hams  ;  usually  in  comb.,  as  CAT-HAMMED, 
fickle-hammed. 

1711  l.otnl.  Cniz.  No.  4808/4  Stolen  or  stray'd..a  bay 
(.  icKiini;.  .fickle  hamm  d. 

Hammel,  variant  of  HAM 


HAMMER. 

Hammer  hjc'msj),  sb.  Forms :  i  hamor,  1-3 
homer,  1-5  hamer,  4  harnyr,  4-5  hamur,  5 
harnere,  hamour  e,  -owre,  6  Sc.  hemmir,  6- 
hammer.  0.  5  hambir,  -yr,  5-7  hamber. 
[Common  Teutonic  :  OE.  hamor,  -er,  homer  = 
OS.  hamur  (MDu.,  Du.  hamer),  OHO.  hamar 
(Ger.  hammer),  ON.  hamarr.  The  Norse  sense 
'crag',  and  possible  relationship  to  Slav,  kamy, 
kiiss.  kamcn*  stone,  have  suggested  that  the  word 
originally  meant  '  stone  weapon '.] 

1.  An  instrument  having  a  hard  solid  head,  usually 
of  metal,  set  transversely  to  the  handle,  used  for 
beating,  breaking,  driving  nails,  etc.  Hence,  a 
machine  in  which  a  heavy  block  of  metal  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  (see  STEAM-HAMMKR,  TILT- 
HAMMER,  Tlill'-IIAMMER  . 

A  night  of  the  hammer,  a  blacksmith  or  hammerman. 
Throwing  the-  hammer,  an  athletic  contest,  consisting  in 
throwing  a  heavy  hammer  as  far  as  possible. 

a  1000  Juliana  237  Carcernes  duru . .  homra  geweorc. 
ciooo  Ags.  Yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  27236  Malleus,  hamer. 
c  1050  Ibid.  182/23  Porticulus,  hamor.  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  284 
Wultu  bet  God  nabbe  no  fur  in  his  smi55e — ne  belies — ne 
homeres?  1:1369  CHAUCER  Dtthe  Btaimche  1164  As  liys 
brothres  hamers  ronge  Vpon  hys  Anuelet  vp  and  doon.  1413 
Pilgr.  So-Mle  (Caxton  1483)  IV.  xxx.  78  Withouten  strook  of 
hamour.  c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  225/1  Hamur  (z/.  rr.  hamljyr, 
hamowre),  malleus.  1528  in  Rye  Cramer  (1889)  55  Withe 
too  grett  yerne  hambers.  1535  EDEN  Decades  161  Such 
maces  and  hammers  as  are  vsed  in  the  warres.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  ff  Cl.  v.  ii.  210  Mechanicke  Slaues  With  grr:i/ir 
Aprons,  Rules,  and  Hammers.  1717  UK  FOE  Mem.  C/i. 
Scotl,  II.  38  He  that  has  a  Nail  to  drive,  will  not  want  a 
Hammer.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preli.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  n.  ii.  359 
The  perforated  oblong  stone  for  a  hammer.  1851  RICHAKH- 
SON  Geol.  473  [Those]  known  by  the  name  of  Sedgwick's, 
and  by  that  of  De  la  Beche's  geological  hammer.  Ind.  474 
Mineralogical  hammers  of  various  forms.  1859  Antobiog. 
Beggar  boy  4  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  a  common 
lodging-house  in  Gretna  Green.  I  believe  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  a  knight  of  the  hammer. 

b.  fig.  A  person  or  agency  that  smites,  beats 
down,  or  crashes,  as  with  blows  of  a  hammer.    Cf. 
L.  malleus,  O.K.  martel. 

[1308  laser,  on  loinli  of  Etiw.  I,  in  M'cs'.m.  Abbey,  Edvar- 
dus  Primus:  Scotomm  Malleus :  Hicest:  MCCCVIII  :  Pactiim 
serva.]  1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  1.  23  Hou  to-broke  and  to-brosid 
is  the  hamer  of  al  erthe?  1387  TREVISA  Iligden  (Rolls) VI. 
43  Saladinus  ..  be  strong  hamer  of  Cristen  men.  1614 
SYLVESTER  Bethulias  Rescue^  iv.  30  Let  my  victorious  hand 
Be  scourge  and  hammer  of  this  Heathen  Rand.  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  in.  xiv.  §  14  As  malleus  Seotorum,  the  hammer 
or  mauler  of  the  Scots,  is  written  on  the  tomb  of  Kiiva 
Edward  the  First  in  Westminster;  incns  Scotontm,  the 
anvil  of  the  Scots  might  as  properly  be  written  on  the 
monument  (had  he  any)  of  Edward  the  Second.  1674 
HICKMAN  Quiitqiiart.  Hist.  Epist.  (ed.  2)  A  iv  b,  St.  Austin 
(the  hammer  of  Pelagianism).  1679  I.  GOOIIMAN  Pciift. 
Pardoned  II.  i.  (1713)  154  Broken  by  the  hammer  of  affliL- 
tion.  1873  Enn  n  THOMPSON  Hist.  Eng.  xxviii.  p  5  Thomas 
Cromwell . .  has  been  called  '  the  Hammer  of  the  Monks '. 

2.  In  various  specific  senses  or  uses : 

a.  A  lever  with  a  hard  head  arranged  so  as  to 
strike  a  bell,  as  in  a  clock. 

1546  Ludloiv  Chitrckiu.  Ace.  (Camden)  26  Item,  for 
shotynge  on  hammer  and  a  sprynge.  1601  CORNWAI.I.VKS 
Ess.  xi,  A  Clocke,  whose  hammer  was  stricken  by  an  Image 
like  a  Man.  1864  SKEAT  Uhland's  Poems  319  Within  the 
gray  church-tower  The  hammer  strikes  the  midnight  hour. 
1872  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Bells  Devon  \.  22  At  Exeter.. each 
bell  has  a  sort  of  clock  hammer  striking  on  the  outside, 
t  b.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  Obs. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Junius  Nomencl.  214/2  Cornix .  .the  ring 
or  iron  hammer  wherewith  we  knocke  at  the  doore.  1591 
PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Alddua  de  fnterta,  the  ring  or  hamer 
of  a  doore.  1625-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  n.  1661  They  neuer 
knock  at  the  Gate  (for  there  is  no  Ring  or  Hammer).  1627 
Lisander  <$•  Cal.  vl.  104  They  heard  againe  great  knocking 
at  the  gate  by  the  hammer  thereof. 

c.  Fire-arms,  (a]  In  a  flint-lock,  a  piece  of  steel 
covering  the  flash-pan  and  struck  by  the  flint;  (/;) 
in  a  percussion-lock,  a  spring  lever  which  strikes 
the  percussion-cap  on  the  nipple ;   (c)  applied  to 
analogous   contrivances  by  which   the   charge   is 
exploded  in  various  modem  kinds  of  guns. 

1590  SIR  J.  SMVTH  Disc.  Weapons  n.  47  To  strike  just 
upon  the  wheeles  being  fire-lockes,  or  upon  the  hammers  or 
steeles,  if  they  be  Snap-hances.  1745  DESACIULIKRS  tr. 
Gru~t',-sande's  Nat.  Philos.  I.  108  To  drive  the  Cock,  which 
carries  the  Flint  against  the  Hammer.  1833  Regal.  Instr. 
Cavalry  \.  30  The  flint  strikes  the  hammer.  1851  OJfic. 
Cafal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1203  Percussion-gun,  with  an  unproved 
under-box  and  a  safety  hammer. 

d.  A  small  bone  of  the  ear  ;  the  malleus. 

1615  CROOKF.  Bvdy  of  Man  531  With  three  Bones,  the 
smallest  of  the  whole  body. .  the  first  is  called  the  Hammer, 
the  second  the  Anitile,  the  third  the  Stirrop.  1718  J.  CHA.M- 
iu:kLAYNi:  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  xiii.  S  5  The  Auditory 
ire  four  in  Number,  the  Hammer,  the  Anvil,  the 
Stirrup,  and  between  the  Anvil  and  Stirrup  there  lies  a  small 
lione.  1879  CALDERWOOD  Mind  <y  Br.  71  The  first  bone  has 
a  rounded  head,  a  narrow  neck  . .  its  shape  has  led  to  its 
name  hammer. 

e.  A  small  hammer  or  mallet  used  by  auctioneers 
to  indicate  by  a  rap  the  sale  of  an  article.     Hence 
in  phrases,  as  to  bring  (send,  put  ^^p)  to  the  hammer, 
to  sell  by  auction;  to  go  or  come  to  or  under  the 
hammer,  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

(A  similar  hammer  is  used  bya  chairman  to  call  a  meeting 
to  order.) 


HAMMER. 

1717  PKIOK  .Minn  in.  §71  touch 

the  hammer.     1784  COWI-KK  rusk  vi.'jyi  Of!  as  llii;  pricc- 

:ing  hammer  falls.     1828  MAKLV  I.:tc  I'litnter  j^,i>mn\<i 

re  brought  to  the  hammer  to  pay  their 

Ig  held  to  be  part  ofhis  muvtable  property. 

1841  His  books  ..  Came  to  the 

hammer  here  in  Mari.li.     1856  KFADE  \,  He 

threatened  to  forec  :  'de  house  under  the  hammer. 

i8s7Ki-sKr.  '  ii.(iS68)i28  If  you  like  it,  keep 

it  ;  if  nut,  send  it  to  the  hammer. 

nail  wooden  mallet  with  n  padded 
end  or  head,  held  in  the  hand,  with  which  the 
strings  of  a  dulcimer  or  similar  instrument  are 
struck,  (b)  A  part  of  the  action  of  n  pianoforte, 
consisting  of  a  slender  wooden  shank  and  a  padded 
wooden  head,  which  strikes  the  strings  when  the 
corresponding  key  is  pressed  down. 

1774  Sprcif.  J.  Merlin's  j'tttsnt  No.  1081  _A  set  of  Ham- 
mers of  the  nature  of  those  used  in  the  kind  of  Harpsi- 
chords called  Piano  Forte.  1783  \f,-ci/.  /.  Broa*, i 

The  hammers  which  strike  the  strips. 
1840  f't-ui;y  (.'yet.  XVIII.  140/1  The  action  of  the  square 
piano-forte,  on  its  first  introduction,  consisted  of  a  key, 
a  lifter,  a  hammer,  and  a  damper.  1879  STAINER  Music  of 
Bible  52  The  leap  from  a  dulcimer  to  a  pianoforte  would 
have  been  immediate,  if  the  first  instruments  with  keyl>oards 
had  hammers  wherewith  to  strike  the  strings.  1880  HifKiN's 
in  tlrove  /?/..-/.  .1/wj.  I.  468/2  The  dulcimer,  laid  upon 
a  table  or  frame,  is  struck  with  hammers. 

t  3.  A  small  iron-forge.   Otis. 

1674  R*v  Called.  Words,  Of  Iran  II 'art  127  In  every 
forge  or  hammer  there  are  two  fires  at  the  least. 

t  4.  A  disease  in  cattle.  Obs. 

[Cf.  Cotgr.  Marteatt, '  also,  the  Stithie  (a  beasts  disease) '.] 

1616  !  \KKH.  Cfntntry  Faring  94  The  Stithie 

happening  to  the  Oxe,  being  otherwise  called  a  Mallet  or 

Hammer,  is  knowne  when  the  beast  hath  his  haire  standing 

•  all  uuer  his  bodie.    1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  it.  172. 

5.  A  match  at  throwing  the  hammer.     (^See  note 
to  sense  I.) 

1897  Wkitakrr's  Aim.  635/1  J.  Flanagan  ..  won  the 
Hammer  with  131  ft.  ii  in. 

6.  Phrases.  Hammer  and  longs  (colloq.)  •  with 
might  and  main  (like  a  blacksmith  showering  his 
blows  on  the  iron  taken  with  the  tongs  from  the 
forge-fire).     Hammer  and  pincers  :  a  phrase  de- 
scriptive of  the  noise  made  by  a  horse  striking  the 
hind-foot  against  the  fore-foot:  cf. CLICK, p'oii'- 
'J'hor's  hammer,  li.of  Thor :  (a)  the  hammer  carried    ! 
by  the  god  Thor  in  Norse  mythology  ;  (/')  a  figure 
somewhat  like  a  cross  ^  =  FYLFOT);  (f)  a  prehistoric 
ornament  resembling  a  hammer.    Up  to  the  hammer 

colloq.  or  slang):  up  to  the  standard,  first-rate, 
excellent. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  56.  3/2  I'm  now  coming  at  you, 
with  Hammer  and  Tongs.  1799  Sporting  Map.  XI\T.  187 
To  go  hammer  and  pincers,  is  to  over-reach  and  strike  the 
hinder  toe  upon  the  fore-heel.  1801  /f>itt.  XVII.  119  For 
Hammer  and  Pinchers,  or  over-reaching.  1833  MARRYAT 
P.  Simple  xxxv.  Our  ships  were  soon  hard  at  it,  hammer 
and  tongs.  1865  KINGSLKY  //<•>•!-:<•.  iv,  Hy  Trier's  hammer 
boys,  see  if  I  do  not  return  some  day.  1882  MABEL  PEACOCK  j 
in  Acauienty  7  Oct.  259  You  shall  mark  your  food  with  the  1 
hammer  of  Thor,  and  think  you  are  signing  a  holy  si^n. 
1884  W.  C.  KL-SSELL  Jack's  Courtshifin  Longm.  Mag.\\\. 
241  What  cooking  there  was  in  it  was  up  to  the  hammer. 
1887  FRITH  A  ntobipg.  I.  xxi.  277  He  turns  to  me,  and  we 
went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs. 

7.  Combinations,      a.  attrib.,    as    hammer-bar, 
-beat,  -bolt,  -dang,  -drudge,  -mark,  -rod,  -spring, 
-stroke,  etc. ;    (sense  2  f  b    as  hammer-butt,  -felt, 
-fork,  -rail,  -shank ;  b.  objective,  similative,  and 
instrumental,  as  hammer-beater,  -catcher,  -wielder; 
hammer-like,    -proof,   -shaped,    -strong   adjs.      C. 
Special  combs. :    hammer-ax,   a  tool  consisting 
nl   a    liammer   and   ax   combined    (Craig,  1847); 
hammer-blow,  a  blow  or  stroke  of  a  hammer; 
also  in   the  steam-engine    see  cjuot.) ;   hammer- 
cap,  a  cap  covering  the  cock  of  a  gun ;    ham- 
mer-cramp,    a    form    of    cramp    or   spasm    to 
\\liirh    hammermen   are   liable ;    hammer-dress 
v.  trans.,  to  dress  (stone':  by  strokes  of  a  ham-    ! 
mer;    hammer  fish,    the   hammer-headed  shark;    j 
hammer-flaw,  -flush,  the  flakes  of  heated   iron 
struck   off  by   a  hammer ;    hammer-gun,  a  gun 
fired  by  means  of  a  hammer  (see  2  c)  ;  hammer- 
hard  a.,  made   hard   by  hammering;    hammer- 
harden  v.  trans.,  to  harden  (metals')  by  hammer- 
ing ;  hammer-mill,  a  water-mill  driving  n  liammer 
in   a   small    forge ;    hammer-oyster  =  hammer- 
shell  ;  hammer-palsy,  paralysis  of  the  arm  caused 
by   use  of  the   hammer;    hammer-pick,   a   tool 
with  a  head  formed  as  a  hammer  on  one  side  and 

a  pick  on  the  other;  hammer-pike,  'a  long- 
shafted  weapon,  like  the  war-hammer  . .  carried  !>y 
the  subalterns  in  charge  of  the  (lag  under  the  First 
[French]  Empire'  (Farrow,  Milit.  Encycl.  iSS:;  ; 
hammer-pond,  a  pond  in  which  water  for  driving 
a  hummer-mill  is  stored  ;  hammer-scale,  the  coat- 
\idi-  which  forms  on  red-hot  iron  and  can 
hr  lepwted  by  hammering  also  ca\\£<\ forge-scale}', 
hammer-sedge,  Cai\.\l:ii-ia;  hammer-shark,  I  he 
hammer-headed  sh.irk  ;  hammer-shell,  the  ham- 
i  a  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus 
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Malleus  ;  nlso  the  animal  itself  (also  called  ham- 
nu-r-oyster] ;  hammer-slag,  -slough  =  ham  me  r- 
sca!c\  hammer-stone,  a  prehistoric  stone  imple- 
ment resembling,  or  used  as,  a  hammer  ;  hammer- 
throwing  i  sec  sense  i,  note) ;  hammer-toe  (see 
quot.^;  hammer-tongs,  tongs  having  projecting 
pins  for  holding  hammer-heads  or  other  articles 
with  holes  puncned  in  them;  hammerwise  adv.* 
in  the  manner  of  a  hammer ;  hammer-work,  (a 
work  performed  with  a  hammer ;  (£)  something 
constructed  or  shaped  with  the  hammer ;  hammer- 
wrought  a.,  worked  into  shape  with  the  hammer, 
as  iron,  brass,  etc.  Also  HAMMER-BEAM,  etc. 

1847  EMFRSON  /*<*»«  (1857)  54  The  joiner's  *hammer-beat. 
1381  \VVCLIF  Job  xli.  15  His  herte.  .shal  l>e  streyned  as  the 
suthie  of  an  *hamer  betere.  18. .  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst, 
CXXIII.  42  (Cent.)  The  so-called  *hammer-blow  in  loco- 
motives is  the  irregularity  of  the  pressure  exerted  between 
the  wheel  and  mil,  which  arises  from  the  vertically-un- 

:  ed  action  of  the  counter-weights  placed  in  the  wheel 
to  neutralize  the  horizontal  action  of  the  piston  and  other 
moving  parts.  1840  Penny  (_'ycf.  XV III.  1412  lilock 

<1  through  the* hummer  butt.  1896  HII-KINS  Pianoforte 
,  Hammer -Unit,  the  centred  butt  of  the  hamiiKT- 
shank  in  the  so-called  English  action,  shaped  with  the  not*  Ii 
against  which  the  sticker  of  the  hopper  works.  iSajCRAHB 
'/Vr// ?/,i/.  />;'(."/., ' Hummer-cap.  1883  R.  M  ACDOSNEI.L  in  />V/V. 
Med.  Jmt.  12  May  912  (////^)*Hammer-cramp.  1837  Hr. 
MARTIXEAU  Soc.  Antt'r.  II.  191  There  are  four  viaducts  of 
"hammer-dressed  sandstone.  1854  ^-  MILLER  Si/t.  <V  Schm. 
(1858)  272  lie  hammer-dressed  his  stones  with  fewer  strokes 
than  other  workmen.  1592  G.  HAKYI.V  Pierce  s  Super.  183 
The  grossest  *hammer-drudge  in  a  country.  1890  Daily 
12  Nov.  5/5  A  local  tuner  had  ingeniously  brightened 
the  tone  of  a  piano  by  anointing  the  *hammer-felts  with  a 
mixture  of  whiting  and  glue.  1835  BOOTH  Analyt.  Dt\f. 
(Wore,  i,  *  Hammer- Fish,  a  rapacious  fish  ;  the"  balance-fish. 
17*9  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  \\.  182  Take  of  the  Filings  of 
Iron  or  of  "  Hammer  flaw.  1644  HTSHW.  Hist,  Coll,  in.  II. 
742  The  Line  strongly  guarded  with  *Hammer-guns  and 
Mnrtherers.  1886  Daily  Xetvs  16  Sept.  7/2  He  used  a 
breech- load  ing  double-barrelled  hammer  gun,  with  two 
triggers  within  a  guard.  1703  MOXON  JMec/i.  ]\,.verc,  31 
'Hammer-hard^  is  when  you  harden  Iron,  or  Steel,  with 
much  hammering  on  it.  1694  Ibid.  92  The  Iron-Saws  are 
only  "Hammer-hardned.  1846  GRKMSKR  Sc.  Gunnery  105 
We  recommend  hammer-hardening  in  all  mixtures  contain- 
ing iron.  175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anitn.  301  (Jod.)  The 
squalus  with  a  very  broad  transverse  *hammer-like  head. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  ftrit.,  Sussfx  306  Pooles  and 
waters. , of  sufficient  power  to  driue  hammer  milles,  which 
beating  upon  the  iron,  resound  all  oner  the  places  adjoyn- 
ins-I.  1884  L'ontemp.  Rev.  Aug.  326  To  form  ponds  fur 
driving  the  hammer-mills.  1756  T.  AMORV  J.  B  uncle  (1770) 
I.  xiii.  55  Of  all  the  curious  shells  ..  the  'hammer  oyster 

'.tint  I  wondered  at  most.  1854  WOODWARD  J/0//wjr# 
(1856)  261  The  '  hammer-oyster'  is  remarkable  for  its  form, 
which  becomes  extremely  elongated  with  age  ;  both  ears  are 
long,  and  the  umbones  central  1869  W.  FRANK-SuiTfl  in 
Lancet  27  Mar.  427  {title}  Hephaestic  Hemiplegiai* Hammer 
Palsy  .  1887  HISSKV  Holiday  en  Road  366  *  Hammer-ponds. 
1805  C.  R.  B.  HARRETT  Surrey  viL  168  Parallel  to  the  road 
.  .1  see  a  long  series  of  hammer  ponds.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XVI II.  141/2  (Piano-forte i*Hammer  rail.  1884  F.  J.BRITTKN 
Watch  ft  Chi-km.  ii8*Hammer  Rods.,  in  a  Turret  Clock.. 
connect  the  movement  with  the  hammers-  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
*Hammersedge,  Carex  hirtn.  1896  HITKINS  Pianoforte  29 
Cedar  has  been  much  used  for  'hammer-shanks  on  account 
of  its  elasticity.  1877  HRYAXT  Pocms^  Sflla  146  Hideous 
'hammer-sharks,  Chasing  their  prey.  1711  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  349  A  sort  of  Rock  or  Tree-Oyster,  call'd  by  some 
a  *  Hammer-Shell  from  its  Shape.  1736  Specif.  Kingsmill 
Eyre's  Patent  No.  553  There  is  then  added.. a  certain 
small  quantity  of.  ."hammer  slough.  18*3  CRADB  Tedmol. 
Diet.  s.v.  Hammer^  *  Hummer-spring^  the  spring  on  winch 
the  hammer  of  the  gun-lock  works.  1847  Infantry  Man. 
11854)  107  The  little  finger  touches  the  hammer-spring. 
1872  J.  EVANS  Anc.  Stone  Imf>lem.  29  The  "hammer-stones 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  hatchets.  1891  D.  WILSON 
Right  Hand  41  Similar  hammer-stones  occur  in  Danish 
peat-mosses.  1580  in  Karr  S.  P.  J-Uiz.  (1845)  H-  3JO  T')e 
steele  obeyeth  the  *hammer-stroke.  1873  Miss  BRADDON 
I*.  Dai'oren  Prol.  ii,  Geoffrey  Hossnck  practises  ^hamincr- 
throwlng  with  an  iron  crowbar.  1886  Syd.  Sac,  Le.\-.t 
*  Hammer-toe . .  a  distortion  of  the  second  toe.  .so  that  it  is 
bent  upwards  at  an  angle,  the  two  terminal  phalanges  being 
flexed  1894  Daily  \ews  ^  May  6  4  That  resemblance  to 
a  section  of  a  square  arch  which  is  known .  .as  '  hammer  toe'. 
1888  l\ill  Mall  G.  6  July  11  'i  A  second  will,  .thump  down 
hi>  list,  *hammer\vise,  to  nail  his  arguments.  1398  TRKVTSA 
liarth.  de  P.  R.  xvi.  iv.  (Tollem.  MS. »,  No  binge  streccheb 
more  with  "hamoure-werke  ban  golde.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin 
Afarb.  I.  107  Made  several  statues  of  this  hammer-work. 

Hammer,  .r/>.-:  prob.  =  Ger.  ammer^  the  yellow 
bunting  or  Yu.i.mv-HAMMK1.:,  q.v. 

1606  CHAPMAN  Mcns.  D'Oli-'e  iv.  (O.*,  S'  light  I  ever  took 
thee  to  be  a  hammer  of  the  right  feather. 

Hummer,  v.     [t.  HAMMKK  ^.'] 

I.  tr-ins.  1.  lit.  a.  To  strike,  beat,  or  drive  with 
or  as  with  a  hammer. 

(-1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xviii.  (1860)  184  Whan  I 
haue  . .  beten  him  and  hamered  him.  c  1532  1  >i  \M  s  lit  trod. 
/>.  in  Ptilsgr.  (,50  To  hanier,  martcler.  1642  J.  GOODWIN 
(title1  Anti-Cavalierisn)  ..  for  tin:  nt|  that 

butcherly   l>ro>^d  of  L'avaliering  incendiaries,  wlio  are  nuw 
hntniii<  •  i  i.       1864  Si, i  •-:   334 

.ijimcrcil  tlic  anvil  linn  I  iniu  tin-  Around  !    1890  I'  • 
ll'ild  leasts  II.  167  '1'hey  commenced  hammering  the  good 
i  r  heavy  iiainli 

b.  To  fasten  with  or  as  with  a  hammer,  e.g.  by 
nailing  ;  to  drive  itf>*  </<?:.';/,  etc.,  with  n  hammer. 

<  1450  Mir.'in-  .\titnaci<uin  152  <  /ai  ruthfully 

!  upon  the  rn»  e.      1742  VOINC  \f.  /'/;.  i,  -.'47  There 

•  Ai  life.     1847 

:ii  Ail  that  long  morn  the  lists  were 


HAMMERABLE. 

lia-nmcr'd  up.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  //  'ood -work ing  Factories 
j5  If  the  hooks  ;ire  hammered  down  too  hard. 

c.  To  beat  out,  as  metal,  with  a  hammer;  to 
shape  with  blows  of  a  hammer. 

i5»a  [see  HAMMERED].  1605  CAMDEN  Rent,  zoo  The  Lord 
hath  dilated  me  by  hammering  me  vpon  the  anvild.  a  1712 
W.  KING  Grid's  Art  of  Love  16  Is  it  not  hammer'd  all  from 
Yi-o'-  plate?  1851  D.  WILSON  rrch.  Ann.  (1863^  I.  n.  i. 
331  Armilla?  of  pure  gold,  hammered  into  rounded  bars. 
"8?S  JOWFTT  /Ya/c,  Cratylns  (ed.  2)  II.  232  This  is  ham- 
mered into  shape.  1878  SMILES  Kobt.  Dickx\\\,  94  Has  IX-LH 
literally  hammered  out  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 

2.  Jig.  a.  (from  i  c.}  To  devise,  design,  contrive, 
or  work  out  laboriously  ;  to  put  into  shape  with 
much  intellectual  effort.  Often  with  out.  (Frequent 
in  171!!  c.  '  Used  commonly  in  contempt'  J.) 

1583  STANYHURST  AZneis  iv.  (Atb.)  96  What  broyle  Tyrus 
angrjv  doth  hammer.  Ibid.  108  Hym  shee  left  daunted 
with  feare,  woords  duitlful  hamring  For  tu  reply.  1589 
GREENE  M'tna/>nrn  -Arb. )  82  He  hammered  in  his  head 
many  meanes  to  stay  the  faire  Samela.  1618  CHAS.  I  in 
Kushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  631  The  profession  of  both 
Houses  in  the  time  of  hammering  this  Petition.  1681 
Ni  MI.K  Plato  Reiiiti.  125  The  Peers  are  Co-ordinate  with 
the  Commons  in  presenting  and  hammering  nf  J  ,:iws.  1751 
Affect.  Narr.  Wager  139  He  endeavoured  to  hammer  out 
some  excuses  for  him.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  clxii,  A: 
he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse.  1887  SAINTSBURY  //isf. 
F.lizab.  Lit.  viii.  (1890'  314  Songs  like  these  are  not  to  be 
hammered  out  by  the  most  diligent  ingenuity. 
fb.  To  discuss,  debate.  Obs. 

1594  CAKKVV  Hnartcs  l-'.xati:.  ll'its  1616)  117  A  question, 
much  hammered  belweene  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

c.  To  drive  by  dint  of  reiterated  argument   or 
persuasion  (as  an  idea,  etc.  into  a  person's  headV 

1646  J.  HALL  I/ory  Vac.  63  Others  it  must  either  IK? 
forced  and  hammered  into.  1844  Cot,.  HAWKED  Oiarv 
(1893)  II.  241  Hammering  into  his  head  the  design-  I  w  [-.]]<•,  I 
for.  1850  itntOSLXY  Alt.  Locke  Pref.  (1879)97  That  prig- 
gishness  and  forwardness  . .  are  soon  hammered  out  of  any 
Cambridge  man.  1866  W.  COLLINS  Armadalt  HI.  xiv, 
Hammering  common  sense  into  his  head. 

d.  Stock  Exchange  slang,    (a     To  declare   (a 
person'  a  defaulter  (^see  quot.  18^7).     (//)  To  beat 
down  the  price  of  (a  stock,  etc.)  ;  to  depress    ;i 
market^. 

1865  Harper's  Mug.  XXX.  619  The  chronic  bears  were 
nnui>iiiK  themscKx^  by  'hammering*  i.  e.  pressing  down  the 
price  of  Hiidsnns.  1883  1'all  Mall  G.  17  Oct.  5/3  H 
omitted  to  settle  within  that  time  [the  three  days'  grace]  he 
was  promptly  'hammered'.  1887  l-in>inc.  (  ntic  19  Mar., 
The  head  Stock  Exchange  waiter  strikes  three  strokes  with 
a  mallet  on  the  side  of  a  rostrum  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
before  making  formal  declaration  of  default  uf  a  member. 
Thus,  to  be  'hammered',  is  to  be  pronounced  a  defaulter. 
1890  Daily  Ntivs  28  Jan.  6/4  Bears  were  induced  to  hammer 
the  market  on  bad  shipments  reported  from  Glasgow. 

IT.  /;//;•.  3.  lit.  To  deal  blows  wither  as  with 
a  hammer ;  to  strike  a  succession  of  heavy  blows  ; 
to  thump. 

13. .  Gaiv.  Kf  Gr.  Knt,  2311  pa^  he  homered  heterly,  hurt 
hym  no  more.  1413  nigr.  -Vcrc/,-  tCaxton  1483!  iv.  xxx.  78 
To  bete  or  hameren  vppon  his  hede  by  yeuynge  of  conn- 
ceylle  contrary  to  his  ple-saunce.  1586  J.  HOOKI-.K  Girald. 
Ircl.  in  Holinshed  II.  32  We  haue  no  leasure  to  serue  the 
Mii!>es,  but  to  be  hammering  with  weapons.  1886  STOKES 
Celtic  Ck.  (1888)  349  He  found  an  English  tourist  hammer- 
ing away  with  a  ceologist's  hammer.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N. 
Brtndvn  I.  186  The  lawyer  . .  hammered  on  the  door  with 
his  heavy  whipstock. 

4.  fig.  f  a-  To  devise  plans  laboriously,  *  cudgel 
one's  brains', debate  or  deliberate  earnestly  (upon, 
on,  at,  of] ;  with  upon^  sometimes,  To  reiterate, 
persist  in,  insist  upon.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  T'.voGfnt.  i.iii.  18  That  Whereon,  this  month 
I  haue  bin  hamering.  1598  GltBMKWBV  Tacitus'  -Inn.  xv. 
vjii.  232  He  came  againe  to  Rome,  hammering  greatly  with 
hiiiiselfe  of  going  to  the  prouinces  of  the  East.  1647  TRAPP 
L'oinni.  Matt.  v.  18  This  the  heathens  had  .  .  hammered  at. 
'777  J-  Q-  ADAMS  Fani.  Lett.  (1876)  293  We  h  we  been 
several  days  hammering  upon  money. 

t  b.  Of  an  idea  :  To  present  itself  persistently  to 
one's  mind  as  matter  of  debate  ;  to  be  in  agitation. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  39  Blood,  and  reuenge,  are 
Hammering  in  my  head.  1593  G.  FLETCHER  Riclt.  ill, 
\\iii.  Poems  Grosart)  151  So  still  a  crowne  did  hammer  in 
my  I  it.- rid.  1667  Hks  MI  s  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  i.  i.  (R.),  A 
thousand  things  are  hammering  in  his  head  ;  'tis  a  fruitful 
noddle,  though  I  say  it. 

C.  To  work  hard,  toil ;  to  make  persistent  and 
laborious  attempts.  Const,  at. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Hammer^  to  work  ;  to  be  busy:  in   con- 
U-ni]»t.     1826  SCOTT   Jrnl.   7    May,   Hammered  on  at   the 
Review  till  my  backbone  ached.     1874  L.  SIKHM  N  / 
in  I.il'r.  (1892)  II.  ii.  41  He  liked  ..  to  hammer  away  nt  his 
poems  in  a  study  \vherechaosreignedsupreme.     1887'!".  A. 
-.-tit  /  remember  \.  ix.  215    The  examiner  had 
Keen  hammering  away  at  the  man  next  before  me  i=  : 
inordinate  time.    1892  A.  S.  WILKINS  in  Bookman  Oct.  26/2 
Hammering  away  at  a  point  which  he  wished  to  enforce. 

5.  To  make  reiterated  laborious  efforts  to  speak, 
to  stammer.     Now  only  dial. 

1619  R.  WKSTF:  ttk.  PC  meaner  109  in  fial'tes  Kk.   294  If 

in  thy  tale  thou  hammering  stand,  or  coii'jliing  tui.vi  thy 

1685  WOOD  Life    •,  9.  S.)  Hi.  i 

hammered  so  long  for  a  Latin  wot  !  1817 

HOOO    Tales  -V  Sk,   III.     ,  ;   tin.- 

name.      1855    '  /  '    I i.uitmcr,   to 
speak  confusedly,  to  stammer. 

Hammerable  (hse*m3ribT),  a.  rare.   [f.  prec. 

vb.  +  -ABLE.]     Capable    of   bein^    hammered,    or 
beaten  out  with  a  hammer ;  malleable. 


HAMMER-BEAM. 

1611  COTGR.,  Malleable,  mallable,  tractable,  hammerable. 
:6J3  LISLE  .-K/fri,  m  i>..\  \.  I'est.  Pref.  4  That  cleereand 
hammeiable  glasse  of  okl. 

Ha'mmei'-beam.   .•/;-<•//.      A  short  beam  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall  at   the  loot  of  a   principal 
rafter  in  a  roof,  in  place  of  a  tie-beam. 
1823  in  P.  NICHOLSON  /'met.  /!i,:u.  Gloss.     1843  Ecelesi- 
••'  II-  57  The  wallpieces,  spandrils  and  hammer-beams 
plain.     1876  G\vn  t    Encycl.  Arckit.  Gloss.,  Hammer 
tin  acting  as  a  tic-  at  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  prin- 
rafters,  but  n  .  as  to  connect  the  opposite 

/'.(  I'eelni.  l-:,iii,.  vn.   ;     ,  K..«s  of  ham- 
mer-beams, terminating   in    beautifully-carved  figures    of 
t!tril>.  1881  S.  ept.  199  The  hammer- 

b'Min  i  o  t     .  .nee  more  shows  its  ancient  pitch. 
Hammer-cloth.      [Derivation  unknown. 

onjecture  in  ,iuot.  18,4  is  obviously  untenable  :  the 
.mail's  '  box  '  is  not  known  before  1600.     De  ()u 

Germ.  Stud.,  1836,  (Wks.  i3;;>  II.  83)  has  acon- 
ite that  liamn  ,  i  ,,i  rupti.,n   from  liampcr- 
.1     Skeat   has   compare.!    I  Hi     hemel   'heaven, 
canopy,  tester',  citing  from   Hexham  den  Heine!  --an  dc 
'the  Seeling  of  a  Coach.'    But  these  suggestions  are 
v  the  evidence.    See  also  HAMMOCK-CLOTH, 
with  which  this  is  either  connected  or  confused.] 

\  cloth  covering  the  driver's  seat  or  '  box'  in  a 
state  or  family  coach.  (In  quot.  1465  applied  to 
a  material. 

1465  Mann.  \  llintsck.  E.vp.  315  My  mastyr  bout  of  Baron 

I  I  l.nlk-the  xlj.  elles  of  hamerclothe.      155.  in  Arelixol. 

X\  I.  ui  (D.l  Hamcr  clothes,  with  our  arms  and   badges  of 

olours,  and  all   other  things  apperleininRe   unto  the 

same  wagon.     1736  WEST  Let.  in  Gray's  I'oems  (1775)  10,  I 

knew  before  that  the  golden   fangs  on  hammercloths 

-o  old  a  fashion.     1794  W.  KM  ION  (  'arria^es  (1801)  I. 

153  Hammer  Cloths  are  among  the  principal  ornaments  of 

iriage.     1854  KNIGHT  Once  upon  a  Time    II.   18  The 

I      a.li]  man   carried  a  hammer,  pincers,  nails,  ropes,  and 

other  appliances   in  case  of  need  ;  and  the  hainincr.clotli 

'levised  to  conceal  these  . .  remedies  for  broken  wheels 

and  shivered  panels. 

Hence  Hammer-clothed  (-klj)J>t)  a.,  provided 
with  a  hammer-cloth. 

1862  SALA  Accepted  Addr.  182  The  great,  .heavy  hammer- 
clothed,  double-seated  family  Carriage. 

Hammered  (ha-mojdl,///.  «.  [f.  HAMMEBZI. 
-ED1.]  Beaten  out  or  shaped  with  a  hammer. 

1522  Kury  it'ills  i.Camdcnl  116  A  ewer  of  pewter  hamerd. 
"593  SHAKS.  Liter,  951  To  spoile  Antiquities  of  hammcrd 
Steele.  1671  MILTON  Samson  132  The  hammered  cuirass. 
.11700  DBYDKN  llise.  Kfiet  Poetry  (R.',  I  had  certainly 
reduced  to  pay  the  publick  in  hammered  money,  for 
want  of  milled.  1816  KKATISGE  Tra-!'.  (18171  H-  136  The 
c|llays.  faced  with  hammered  stone.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dock- 
yard I-.dnt.  Pref.  n  If  rolled  armour-plates  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  hammered  plates. 

b.  Of  grapes:  Having  innumerable  marks  as  if 
they  had  been  hammered  into  shape,  a  result  of 
good  cultivation. 

1882  C,arden  21  Jan.  50/3  The  berries  of  the  Vines  with 
tlieir  roots  outside  were  hammered,  while  those  on  the  inside 
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<nies  were  not. 


Hammerer  (hse'mara.iV     [f.  as  prec.  + -i:u  ;.] 

1.  One  who  hammers  or  wields  a  hammer  ;  often, 
one  who  plies  the  geologist's  hammer,  a  geologist. 

t6n  COTGR.,  Martili-nr,  a  hammerer;  one  that  worketh 

With  a  hammer.   1631  R.  H.Arraixum.  Whole  Creature  xu. 

^  5.  146  All  the  late  Hammerers  of  Papists.     1861  WILSON 

:I.IF  Mi-iii.  E.  I'arh-s  xii.  378  The  geologists. . half-a- 

.  s:alwart  hammerers.     1890  .\'a!u>e  f  Sept  ,  A  source 

of  regret  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  hammerers. 

2.  'The  three-wattled  bell-bird   of  Costa   Rica, 
Chasnurhynchus  Iricaritnciilatus'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Ha-mmer-head. 

1.  The  head  or  striking  pail  of  a  hammer. 

1562  [.  HKYUOOD  Prm.  .\  Kft'xr.t  18671  144  The  hammer 
hi'd  .werth  [  =weareth]  quite  out.  1896  HlrKltts  Pianoforte 
10  The  flattened  shape  of  the  hammer-head  favours  a  musical 
quality  of  tone  in  soft  playing  that  distinguishes  many  good 
pianos  when  the  hammers  ,ue  nearly  worn  out. 

t  2.  A  head,  likened  to  a  hammer;  a  blockhead. 
beetle-htad.')  06s. 

•53*  V"<«    Coii/nt.    Thulalc  Wks.  645/1   Is  not  ther  an 

r  tied  more  meete  to  make  lioisboune  in  hel,  then  to 

constre    y    scripture    in    earth.     1581    J.    BELL    H  addon's 

4  b,  Your  ovvne  foolish  lying  wordes  properly 

forged  in  that  hammerhead  of  yours.     1628  GAULE  Praet, 

(1629)  216  The  Hammer-heads  sate  lately  vpon  like 

consultation. 

3.  a.  A  hammer-headed  shark ;  so  called  from  the 
great   lateral   expansions   of   the   head.      b.    An 
American  fish,   Hypentelium  iiigricans,  having  a 
head  of  hammer-like  shape. 

1861  Com  n  ISrit.  Fishes  I.  71  The  Hammer  Head  is  a  rare 
wanderer  to  our  seas.  1880  GIN  i  IIKII  /'/.</<«,  The  '  Hammer- 
heads '  or  Hammerheaded  .sharks  belong  to  the  most 
formidable  fishes  of  the  ocean. 

4.  An  African  bird,  the  shadow-bird  or  timber- 
bird   '.Sfofiis   umbrella.} ;   from  the   shape  of  the 
head  with  its  occipital  crest  and  long  stout  bill. 

1890  Sat.  Re-,:  i  Feb.  i3,,/2  The  umbre  is  known  in  South 

Africa  as  the  ban -rk.ip  or  hammer-head-     1895  /'of.  Sci. 

Monthly  773  Th.it  singular  bird  known  as  the  hammer-head. 

Ha  mmer-hea  ded,  a.    [f  prcc.    -KI>  -.] 

1.  Having  a  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  hammer. 

1567  GOLDINC  Oi'/ifs  Met.  vil.  74  Their  hammer  headed 

•   loynud    to  their   shoulders    iust.     1752  Sin  J. 

HILL  Hist.  Anint.  301  (Jod.)The  balance  fish  and  the  ham- 

merheaded   shark.     1865   DICKENS  Mut.  l-'r.  i.  ix,  A  long 

hammer-headed  old  horse. 

2.  fig.  Dull  in  intellect ;  stupid  ;  beetle-headed. 


«5S2  HL-I.OKT,  Hammer  beaded   knave,   I'liditauu 
H'ill  Kpil.  in  H.,/1   Ditdslrr 
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VIII.  ., 


Hammer-headed.. clowns.    1855  Hi 

xou  hammer-headed  woman. 


Hammering  (hoe-morirj),  vtil.  <,/,.    [-INO  '.] 
1.    Ihe  action  of  striking,  knocking,  or  beating 
ut  with  a  hammer  ;  the  dealing  of  hard  reiterated 

blows  as  with  a  hammer.     Also_/%. 
1563  W.  FI-I.KE  Meteors  v.  (1640)  67  Copper  is  most  like 

to  Silver  in  the  vvaight.  and  in  the  h.uiinieiing.     1612-15  Up. 

II AI  i.  CVw.Yw/t/.,  r).  /'.  \x.  xii,  Aftei  a  ihou-.md  hammerings 
f  the  menaces  of  Gods  law.     I768-74  Ti  ,  KI-K  /./.   .\at. 

(1852)  I[.  676,  1  have  found  the  first  working  too  laborious 

to  leave  me  strength  for  a  second  hammering.    1811  Sporting 
\  XX  VII.  18  He  stood  the  hammering  of  his  antagonist 

..  with  uncommon  firmness.     1883  W.  E.  Nosais  _V,>  tfew 

•/'///;/<,'  III.  xxxv.  ;_.,  I'll  give  you  such  a  hammering  that 

yon  uon  t  do  it  again  for  a  year. 

attrih.    1824  W.  IKVI.V;  T.  Trail.  II.  41  My  door  became 
(    a  hammering  place  for  every  bailiff  in   the  county.     1875 

BUCKLAND  Log-Ik.  32  A  beaver  using  his  tail  as  a  hammering 

instrtn 

2-  Jig.   i  a.  Devising,  conniving,  or  constructing. 

1589  I'afpe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  34  Newe  alterations  were  in 
hammering.  tfu6Crt.$  Times  C/ias.  /  n848)  I.  150  There 
is  a  hammering,  .a  brave  design  to  set  forth  the  next  spring. 

b.  Stock  Exchange  slang.    See  HAMMKK  v.  zA.} 

1893   Times  19  Dec.  11/3  '  Bears '  assisted  the  decline  by 
hammering '. 

c.  Of  grapes:  see  H.uniEin:n  b. 

1882  Garden  21  Ian.  50/3  The  views  of  those  who  have 
maintained  that  the  hammering  was  due  to  culture  more 
than  anything  else. 

3.   Hesitation  in  speech,  stammering. 

1731  H'odrmu  Corr.  (1843)  III.  489,  I  never,  .saw  so  much 
hammering  and  indecency  in  delivery.  1828  Cra-.'eit  Dial., 
Hammering,  stammering. 

Hammering,  ///.  a.     That  hammers. 

1639  S.  flu  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Arlmir.  Ei'cuts  129  That 
puts  a  thousand  hammering  suspitions  into  thy  head.  1895 
Athautum  24  Aug.  257/1  It  is  the  hammering  alliteration 
which  he  especially  adopts. 

Hammerless  hie-majles),  a.  [f.  HAMMER 
sb.*  +  -LESS.]  Without  a  hammer :  esp.  of  a  gun. 

1875  'STONEHENGE'  Brit.  Sports  i.  i.  ii.  §  4.  44  The 
hammerless  gun,  1886  Baibn.  Lil-r.,  Shooting  (1895)  34  In 
mailer  of  safety  the  hammerless  has  the  advantage  of  the 
hammer  gun. 

Hammerman  (hai'msjma'n).  A  man  who 
works  with  a  hammer,  spec.  a.  A  smith  or  worker 
in  metal,  b.  A  blacksmith's  unskilled  assistant 
or  '  striker '.  c.  A  man  who  manipulates  a  tteam- 
hammer.  d.  Coal-tinning',  see  quot.  1829. 

1483  Cluirter  Town  Council  Edinb.  2  May,  The  Hammer- 
men Craft,  bayth  blacksmyths,  goldsmiths,  lorymeris, 
saidlaris.  1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  xli.  7  The  Smyth  comforted 
the  moulder,  and  the  Ironsmyth  the  hammerman.  1619 
Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.)  Anthony  Pullen  of 
Hawkhurst,  hamorman.  1697  EVELYN  h'ninistit,  vii.  226 
Not  only  the  Hammer-men,  but  the  very  Court  of  Moneyers 
itself.  1769  lie  Foe's  TonrCt.  Brit.  IV.  103  The  fourteen 
incorporated  Trades  are  :  Surgeons,  Goldsmiths . .  Farriers, 
Hammermen,  Wrights,  Masons  [etc.].  1817  Sporting  Mag. 
L.  17  After  the  manner  of  t  hammer-man  at  a  forge.  1818 
SCOTT  //:••/.  Midi,  xxix,  The  hammermen  of  Edinburgh  are 
to  my  mind  afore  the  world  for  making  stancheons,  ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts,  bars,  and  locks.  1829  GLOVER  Hist. 
I.  58  When  the  holers  have  finished  their  operations, 
a  new  set  of  men,  called  hammer-men,  or  drivers,  enter  the 
works.  These  fall,  or  force  down,  large  masses  of  coal,  by 
means  of  long  and  sharp  iron  we<I 

Ha'iuiuersmith..  A  smith  who  works  with 
a  hammer;  a  hammerman. 

1382  Wvn.ir  Gen.  iv.  22  Tubalcaym,  that  was  an  hamer 
smyth.  1683  PETTUS  Flela  .!//«.  i.  (j686l  318  When  such 
proof  is  found  by  the  Magnet . .  then  the  Hammer-smiths.. 
i  ther  to  prove  . .  it.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  II.  201 
Ziegenhals.. remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  hammer- 
smiths, and  a  manufacture  of  glass.  1887  Standard  8  Apr. 
2/.|  The  men  are  blacksmiths  and  hammersmiths. 

Ha-mmer-tail.  a.  '  In  a  striking  clock,  a 
continuation  of  the  hammer  stalk  that  is  lifted  by 
the  pins  in  the  pin  wheel'  (Britten  ]Vatch  &,  Clockm. 
1889).  b.  In  a  pianoforte :  see  quot.  1896. 

1805  Tra'is.  Soe.  A  rts  X  X 1 1 1 .  355  Fixed  with  the  hammer- 
tail  to  the  hammer-bar  by  ineans  of  a  pin.  1884  K.  J. 
HKI  i  1 1  N  //  'ati  !i  tf  Clockm.  252  For  lifting  the  hammer-tails 
of  small  clocks,  pins  in  the  wheel.. do  very  well.  1896 
Hil'KiNs  Pianoforte  Gloss.,  ffawinfr-tail,  a  prolongation 
of  the  hammer-head  shaped  so  as  to  be  caught  in  its  descent  ; 
by  the  check. 

t  Hammerwort.  Obs.    The  Wall-pellitory. 

i  looo  Sa.i-.  Leechd.  I.  374  Genim.  .hamor  wyrte  blosmaii. 

iioo  A£*.  I'oc.  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  300/22  Perdicatis^  homor- 
wyrt.  1597  GKKARDE  llerl'al  App.,  Hammerwort  is  Pclli- 
torie  of  the  wall. 

Ii  Hammochrysos  (hsemokrsi'S^sV  Min.    [L. 
(Pliny),  a.  Gr.  a/i/ioxpvaos,  f.  a^os  sand  +  XPVI"J* 
ijold.j  A  sparkling  stone  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;    | 
perhaps  yellow  micaceous  schist,  or  the  sand  from  it. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).     1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr. 

Y.'IJ«I-S  no.     1868  DANA  Min.  102.     1876  T.  HAKUV  Hthcl- 

> o)  321  Nearly  everything  was^-Iassm  the  frontage 

f  tliis  fairy  mart,  and  its  contents  glittered  like  the  ham- 
norln 

Hammock1  ,h;e-mok  .  Forms:  0.6-9  hamaca, 
7  -aeea,  -aooo,  -aekoe,  hammacho,  8  hamacoe, 
8-9  hammacoe.  (3.  7  hamack.e,  hammac(k, 
-aque,  amack,  hamoek,  hammok,  8  hammoc, 
8-9  hamac,  7-  hammock,  [a.  Sp.  htiinaca  of 
Carib  origin;  cf.  K.  hamac  (i -;?5  in  llatz.-Darm.).] 


HAMOUS. 

1.  A  hanging  bed,  consisting  of  a  laige  piece  of 
canvas,   netting,  etc.  suspended  by  cords  at    both 
end.-;  used  esp.  by  sailors  on   board  ship,  also  in 
hot  climate.  .  on  land. 

"•   155S  I'.i.)  N  /'.•.  .tV.'j .21.10  Tbeyr  hangynge  beddes  ubi.  l>< 
they  caule   Ham, teas.     1596   K.VLEir.n  11ise,i-.    (Irian 
I  hey  lay  each  of  them  in  a  cotten    I  l.imac.i,  which  -A 
brasill    beds.       1613   K.    HARCOCRT    I'm:   Guiana   in    Harl. 
Misc.  (Malh  )  III.  191   Hamaccas,  which  are   Indian 
in.-:. I  necessary  in  those  parts.      1638811!  T.  Hi 
(ed.    »)   7    Saylers,    who. .get   forthwith    into   their   beds   (or 
hamackoes)  [1677  or  hamacks].     1761  London  Mag.  XXX. 
220  Orders  were,  .given  for  sewing  him  up  in  a  hamacoe,  in 
order  to  bury  him.    1794  /  .imaits/u'f  I.  170  To 

teep  the  hammacoes  in  the  stantions.  1847  PRESCOTI  Peru 
(1850)  II.  101  Carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives  in  the 
mamacaSi  or  sedans,  of  the  country. 

P.  iMCAFT.  SMI  in  A, fid.  yng.Sn,menii  A  Hamacke, 
the  lockers,  the  round-house.  1657  K.  I.K.ON  Uarliadocs 
(1673)  45  Lye  down  and  rest  them  in  th.  ii  Hani.,,  ks.  1675 
Mistaken  H attaint V.  i.  in  Drydcn's  \\'ks.  (11584)  VIII. 626 
It  cannot  be  so  convenient  a;  a  Hamma.|ne.  1698  KRCCFR 
/  oy.  134  There  is  nothing  but  Famine  that  can  draw  th,  in 
out  of  their  Amacks.  1723  J.  ATKINS  I'oy.  Guinea  (1735) 
nj  1  ravelling  is  in  Hammocks. -slung  cross  n  Pole  and 
bore  up  at  each  end  by  a  Negro.  1804  NELSON  26  Apr.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  V.  514  Seamen's  beds  and  hammocks 
are  very  much  wanted.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief,  flast  xxviii. 
93,  I  went  aboard,  and  turned  into  my  hammock. 

2.  transf.  Applied  to  the  suspended  nest  of  the 


hangbird  or  American  oriole  ;  and  to  the  suspended 
case  made  by  the  caterpillars  of  certain  moths. 

1856  HHVAM  Poems,  Strange  Laify  vii,  And  there  the 
bang  bird's  brood  within  its  little  hammock  swings.  1850 
I )  \  KVV  i  N  ( >rif.  S/ci.  vii.  208  Acaterpillar  which  had  completed 
its  hammock  up  to,  say,  the  sixth  stage  of  construction 
1874  CARPENTER  .Mcnt.  Phys.  i.  ii.  §  60  (18701  61  There  is 
a  Caterpillar  that  makes  a  very  complicated  hammock. 

to.  -HAMMOCK-CLOTH  i.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  26.2/4  Lost,  .a  Coach-Horses  Ham- 
mock of  Crimson  and  Musk  Colour  Caflaw  fringed  with  the 
i    same  colours. 

4.  Comb.,  as  hammock  bearer  ;  Iiammock-cradUJ 
adj. ;  hammock-batten,  one  of  the  battens  or 
strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the  ship's  beams,  from 
which  the  hammocks  are  slung  ;  hammock-clew, 
-clue,  the  series  of  small  cords  (hammock-lines) 
by  which  a  hammock  is  suspended  at  each  end  ; 
hammock-man,  one  of  two  or  more  men  employed 
in  carrying  a  hammock  slung  on  poles ;  hammock- 
nettings,  orig.  rope  nettings  in  which  the  ham- 
mocks when  rolled  up  were  stowed  away  on  board 
I  ship,  these  being  lashed  or  hung  to  the  hammock- 
rails  above  the  bulwarks  ;  hence,  the  long  troughs 
afterwards  constructed  for  this  purpose  on  the 
top  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  spar-deck  in  a  man-of- 
,  war ;  hammock-rack  =  hammock-batten  ;  ham- 
mock-shroud, a  hammock  used  as  a  shroud  in 
which  to  bury  a  corpse  at  sea. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *Hantniock  Battens  or 
Racks,  cleats  or  battens  nailed  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel's 
beams,  from  which  to  suspend  the  seamen's  hammocks. 
1819  Eiiin.  Rev.  XXXII.  389  Carried  by  'hammock-bearers 
at  a  foot  pace.  1794  Rigging  <$  Seamanship  I.  62  "Ham- 
mock-lines are  made  from  groundtows.  1734  W.  SNLLGRAVE 
<,i<!nea  ($-  Stove  Trade  25,  I  had  six  "Hammock-men,  who 
relieved  one  another  by  turns.  [1777  SUCKLING  in  Laughton 
Lett,  tf  Disf>.  Nelson  9  The  Commanding  Officer  should 
always  be  particular  in  having  the  hammocks  well  stowed 
in  the  nettings.)  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  (1862)  349 
Heavy  bulwarks  four  feet  high,  surmounted  by  'hammock- 
nettings.  1833  MARRYAT/'.  Sim  fie  xv,  The  captain ..  stood 
upon  the  weather  "hammock-rails,  holding  by  the  main* 
rigging.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  vi,  His  heavy-shotted 
"hammock-shroud  Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 
Hammock-:  see  HUMMOCK. 
Hammock-Cloth.  [The  relation  of  sense  I 
to  HAMMMCK  (  is  not  apparent.] 
1 1.  A  cloth  for  the  back  of  a  horse.  Obs. 
1685  Lon.i.  Gaz.  No.  2060/4  A  Hammock  Cloth  for  a 
Coach  Horse,  of  a  Dark-hair-color'd  Cloth  Imbroider'd 
with  Red  and  White.  1687  IHd.  2270/4,  2  Hammock 
Cloaths  of  green  Flovvred  Velvet  on  a  white  Ground,  both 
fringed  with  Scarlet  and  White. 

2.  -HAMMER-CLOTH.     (?  By  confusion.) 

1830  Miss  E.  EDEN  Let,  in  Mrs.  Swinton  I.aiiy  dc  Ros 
(1893!  41,  I  thought  ahammock-cloth  would  be  better  under 
those  circumstances  than  a  dicky. 

3.  Naut.  A  cloth  used  for  covering  the  hammocks 
to  protect  them  from  wet  when  stowed  in  the  net- 
tings on  the  top  of  the  bulwarks. 

1804  NELSON  28  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  11846)  VI.  120  The 
want  of  these  hammock-cloths  will  be  severely  felt,  and 
there  is  none  on  board  to  cover  the  men's  bedding.  1842  J. 
F.  COOLER  Jack  o'  Lantern  I.  148  The  hammocks  were  not 
stowed,  and  the  hammock-cloths  had  that  empty  and  un- 
dressed look  so  common  to  a  man-of-war  in  the  night. 

Hammy  ;ha:-mi),  a.  [f.  HAM  sf>. '  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  the  presence  of  ham. 

1861  WVNTEK  Soc.  llees  103  The  eating-house  connoisseur 
. .  ordered  a  slice  of  beef  cut  with  a  hammy  knife. 

Kamose  (lviiritfu-s),  a.  [ad.  L.  type  *h<iwosus, 
f.  hiiiiitis  hook.]  Having  hooks,  hooked. 

1709  lirit.  Apollo  II.  No.  19.  2/1  Compos 'd  of  less  Hamose 
ami  1  Wining  Particles.  1886  in  Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 

Hamour(e,  obs.  form  of  HAMMER. 

HaillOUS   vh<:l  mss;.  a.     1  Obs.     [f.  L.  ham-its 

hook  +  -Ill's.]          II.XMiiHK. 

1665   HOOKE  Mierogr.  6  Hamous,  or  hooked  particles. 
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HAMPER 

1758  UnHLASt  ,\'at.  ffist.  \  hamous  crooked 

little  t 

Hamper    h .» ••mp.u),  /^.i    Also  4-5  -ere,  6-ier, 
;    ire  :   see  also  HANAI-KII.    [A  jthonetic  reduction 
•  •I  HANAITK.  by  elision  ol'i,. 
rnilati  >.'/>,  as  in  ampersand.] 

1.  A  large  basket  orwickeiuoik  receptacle,  with 
a  cover,  generally  used  as  a  packing-case.  In 
earlier  times  a  case  or  casket  generally;  but  from 
1500  usually  of  wicker-work. 

1392  ryW.    Earl    Hcrly  (Camden)    106    Pro 

C   de   j    hampere.     c  1425    VOCt    in 

Wr.-V.  1490     [see 

1494  FAHYAN  Own.  vn.  607  The  inayer  and 
aldermen  yode  vnto  the  kyntje,  and  presented  hym  \\-\\\\ 
an  hamper  of  gol-  i  a  thousande  pounde  of 

fayre  notiles.      1528  (  A  hamper 

Iceti  ^''--    VMIU::.L;I.S   in   yl.  yt,       1530   PA  LSI;  k. 
Casket    or    hamj>er,    e.^->\iyn.      1552    HI'LOI:T,    Hamper   for 
:i  to  put  in  spindels   or   bottomes  of  threade.     1598 
.  ii.    131   Baskets  hampiers,  and 

small  hand-panoiers.     1603  HOLLAND  riutnreh's  Mor.  345 

His  mother  had  hidden  him  within  a  little  corne  flasket  or 

per.     1610  A! thorp  MS.  p.  vi.  in  Simpkinson 

zngtons,  3  hampers  tor  the  plate  covered  with  sayle 

skirmes,  and  all  of  them  with  lockes  and  keye-;.      1661  I'l  i  \  s 

-7  Sept.,  We  found  a  hampire  of  millons  sent  to  me 

ntf  i   Sept.,  A  hamper  of  bottles  of  wine. 

1790  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ad-'.  t,>  I'tt.'are  /..turcate  Wks. 

1812  II    333  Like  Porters  sweating  underneath  a  hamper. 

1833;   DICKENS  Picfav.   iv,  Undo  the  hamper,  Joe.     Mo,{. 

Christmu  hamjwrs  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Parcel 

Office. 

b.  Of  definite  size  or  measure  (£/.<$".) ;  in  New 
York,  an   oyster-basket   holding  two  bushels;    in 
Virginia,  a  measure  of  small  fish  holding  about  a 
bushel.    (Cent.  Diet.} 
t  2.   =  HANAPER  3.  Obs. 

i5<>3-4  Act  19  Hen.  F//,  c.  29  Preamble^  Fine  and  fee  to 

itri  •  >'..  .-, 


in  this  Court.  1647  HAVVARD  Crcnun  A'cv.  i  Livery  out  of 
trie  HanijKr  28.  08.  4.  1714  J.  FOKTKSCI  i;-.\LANr»  rref.  to 
Fvrtcscur's  Ah  f,  Lim.  Man.  39  An  Annuity  of  180 
Marks  out  of  the  Hamper. 

3.   Comb.,  as  hamper-maker.    Also  Hamperful. 

1411  C/,ii<-  Roll  12  I/en.  II',  (dorso),   Petrus  Sandhurst, 

r-malcer.     1812  On..  HAWKKK  Itituy  (1893)  I.  55,  I 

could  kill  a  hamperful  of  partridges  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ha-mper,  sb?    [f.  HAMPER  v.1] 

1 1.  Something  that  hampers,  or  prevents  freedom 
of  movement  ;  a  shackle.  Obs. 

1613- 16  W.  iJK.nvsE  Brit.  Past.  i.  v.  His  shackles,  shack- 
lockes,  him;,  ulchaincs  His  linked  holts,  a  1624 

lir.  M.  SMIIH  Serin.  (1632)  34  If  they  wil  needs  entangle 
themselves  with  those  hampers  that  are  made  against  prac- 
tisers  against  the  slate,  who  can  helpe  them? 

2.  Aratit.  Things  which  form  a  necessary  part  of 
tlie  equipment  of  a  vessel,  but  are  in  the  way  at 
certain  times.  (See  esp.  TOP-HAMPER.) 

1835  MARK  VAT  7"' .  Fititlif.  x.vxi.x,  The  hoat.  .immediately 

<i  turned  over  with  us,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 

th:U  uc  could  escape  from  the  weighty  hamper  that  was 

poured  out  of  her.    1873  I  ii  uw   /  m>  Qtuau  I.  iv.  ii.  182 

Their  vessels,  .with  heavy  hamper  and  a  flowing  sail. 

Hamper  'Juu-mpai),  v.\  [Occurs  fust  1 1  ;,;o,  in 
not  them  \\iitrrs;  actual  origin  uncertain  ;  possibly 
from  a  radical  ham-  (thamm-},  found  in  Icel.  hynja, 
pa.  t.  hamdi  to  restrain,  hold  back  from  roving, 
Ger.  hemmeii,  MUG.  hemmcti,  M(J.  Iiamcn  to  re- 
Btrain, clog, hamper:  sceKluge.  The  ending  is  that 
of  a  freq.  or  dim. ;  but  the  phonology  is  obscure.] 

1.  trans.  To  obstruct  the  free  movement  of  man 
or  boast),  by  fastening  something  on,  or  by  material 
obstacles  or  entanglements;  to  fasten,  bind,  fitter, 
shackle,  clog;  to  entangle,  catch  (in  simiclhi •. 

i  1350  (/'///.  /'nlirne  1115  Hamprcs  him  so  harde,  to  sum 

ran  M  hedrawe.     1480  C '\.\i .is  Chnm.  Enf.  ccxxiii.  220 

\\e  !><;  now  y  lodged  hytwene  our  enemyeg  and  yf  tliey 

r  is  no  hole  lull  deth.    c  1537  Tlitnilcs 

'•     ;  J5,  I   will  hamper  some  of  the  1 

In-idle.     1600  J.    POKY  tr.   J.eJs  Africa  n.  418  They 

IHLS.IIIS.  .hanipei-L-d  ami  ynaked  1 
like  brute  beasts.     164*   MILTON  .-(/.'/.  S» 
N'it  '   .iittntni  [-!>-:  caught  in  every  other  gin,  but  he  must 

li'l  hamper'd  in  hisowne  I) 

*7*S  0  :,n,l  II  ~orld  (1840)  339  He  caused  them 

>  be  hampered  with   ropes,  and   tied   together.     1749    !•". 

ii  fay.  f>isf.  II.  231  At  five  (reengaged  with  Ice.  .and 

were   hampered   in  it  until  eleven.      1873  DAVIKS  Mount. 

,rp  were  hampered  in  the  rushes, 
t  b.  To  restrain  by  confinement. 
c  '441  1 1 75  Syr  Kmere .  .  hamperde  hym  in  hys 

holde.     ,1470  Hf-.  n.  .,,6  Mail  (,,lk  with  fyr 

1  -."  •; 

liuzing  Of  wynds  in  Prison  thee  great 
mpreth. 

c.  To  derange  (a  lock  or  other  mechanism ,  so 
as  to  impede  its  work: 
|8°4  •••,*•«•  VI.  2641!,.).  I 

.(•cure 

I    thither.      1860  W. 
COLLINS  1 1 'inn.  ll'/iit,  in.  -  lock. 

2.  y?;'.  tnAgtn.   To  i,  li.truct  in  action; 
ta.  to  restrain,  fetter  (obs.}  ;    b.  to  entangle,  en- 
cumber, or  embarrass,  with  obstacles  or  difficulties. 
:Xow  the  common  use.) 

c  1350  Will.  I'uleriie  441  pat  banie,  For  wham  myn  htrt 


52 

hampered.      //•/</.    668    So   louc   now   me   hampris. 

''.a  1366  Cn\  <iose  1493  That  proude  herlid  Xar- 

cisii-,  .     M\  .  en  hampred  so  For  love,     c  1485 

hampord  with  ha*e  !     1548 

UOALL  Erastn,  far.  Luke  \\~\v.  tK.  ,  Tn  sinhbe  and  hamper 
the  hi  ;.cite  that  reigned  in  the  people.  i6ia 

Smith's  if 'As.  <Arb.i  106  He  so 
that  they  brought  the   2  pri- 
1654  THAIT  Coinm.  /'.>.  xxxiv.  13  The  Tongm ! 
unruly  member,  and  can  hardly  be  hampered.     1775  SHERI- 
DAN OttfftHa  i.  iv,  If  I  could  hamper  him  with  this  girl. 
1812   \VM.I.IX<. ins   Lt't.   to  Eat  I  .'  27  Mar.  in 

.  IX.  14,  I  believe  no  officer  at  the  head  of  an 
was  ever  so  hampered.  1846  RUSKIN  .'/<></.  raint. 
(1848)  I.  i.  n.  iii.  §  5.  41,  I  do  not  mean  to  hamper  myself 
with  any  fine-spun  theory.  1878  Hosw.  SMITH  (.'ar;h<i^' 
296  The  duty  of  protecting  her  had  often  seriously  hampered 
bis  movements.  1891  FKKKM.VN:  Sk,  J'r.  French  7V.ir.  117 
The  builder  was  hampered  by  the  existence  of  aisles. 

3.  To  tie  up  together,  pack  up  ;  to  put  together 
into  one  bundle  or  parcel  Cf.  also  HAMPEK  r.:i  -'. 

13. .  K.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1284  pe  golde  of  b«  gazafylace  . . 
Wyih  alle  pe  vrnmentes  of  bat  hous,  he  hamppred  togeder. 
1890  UOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (18911  198  The  uncon- 
sitfered  trifles  counted,  priced,  or  hampered  up  together. 

t  4.  fig,  i^witli  up}  To  fasten  up,  make  fast.  Obs. 

c  1590  (iRELNK  /•>.  !>,i,  ,-n  vi.  136  Toavoid ensuing  jars  He 
hamper  vj>  the  match.  He.  .wed  you  here. 

Hence  Hampering  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
Ha'mperer,  one  who  or  that  which  hampers. 

1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  21  Sept.  595/1  Fresh  hamper- 
ings.,  with  a  new  ally,  a  1837  in  Lockhart  Scott  x\i.  (1839) 
V,  352  '/('A',  Tis  a  sad  hamperer  of  genius.  1861  WILSON  & 
GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  ii.  40  No  hampering  pecuniary 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  him  in  his  early  days. 

Ha'mper,  v^  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Derivation  ob- 
scure.] To  strike,  beat,  (trans,  and  intr.) 

a  1529  SKKLION  li'atv  the  Hauke  325  Ma>yd,  wytles, 
merry  smyth,  Hampar  with  your  hammer,  upon  thy  styth. 
c  '59°  GRKENE  Er.  Bacott  vii.  118  Out  with  your  blades 
And  hamper  these  jades.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hanificr^  to 
be.it.  1847-78  HALUWELL,  Hamper^  to  beat.  North. 

Ha'mper,  zf.;i  [f-  HAMPER  ^.1;  cf.  the  follow- 
in^  passage  in  which  there  is  a  word-play  on  the  sb.: 

1603  DHKKKR  £run/(ShAks.  Soc.)  6  I'll  hamper  somebody 
if  I  die,  because  I  am  a  basket-maker.] 

1.  trans.  To  load  with  hampers;  to  present  with 
a  hamper  (humorous). 

1725  BAILEY  E>\ism.  Colfaq.  (1877)  325  (D.)  One  ass  will 
carry  at  least  three  thousand  such  books,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded you  would  be  able  to  carry  as  many  yourself,  if  you 
were  well  hampered.  1838  BRENTON  Life  E.  St.  I'incent 
n.  ix.  155  It  was  a  common  expression  with  the  receiving 
clerks  in  the  dock  yards,  to  say  that  '  they  had  not  been 
hampered ',  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  inferior 
articles  into  store  . .  The  'hampering1  meant  a  bribe  in  the 
shape  of  a  hamper  of  wine  [etc.].  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  13 
Dec.  3/3  There  is  something  particularly  charming  in  being 
1  hampered  '  at  Christmas-time. 

2.  To  pack  in  a  hamper.  (Cf.  also  HAMPER  z>.l  3.) 
'775   ASH,    Hamper . .  to  put  up  in  a  hamper.     1846   in 

,  1   K. 


Hampered  (harmpaid),///.  a.  [f.  HAMPER  v. ' 

+  -ED1.]  Fettered,  entangled,  impeded,  encum- 
bered, embarrassed  :  see  the  verb. 

1633  (1.  HKKBEUT  Temple^  Home  ,\i,  As  an  entangled, 
hamper'd  thing.  1635  QUAKLKS  Emf>l,  ni.  xv.  (1718)  186 
Tlie-e  fleshly  fetters,  that  so  fast  involve  My  hamper'd  soul. 
1890  BOLDRKWOOO  Col.  Reformer  \\ty\\  108  A  toiling  owner 
of  a  small  station,  a  hampered  purchaser  of  a  larger  one. 

Hence  Ha  mperedly  adv. ;  Ha'mperedness. 

1831  CAKI.VUE  Let.  in  Froude  Life  in  Lvml.  (1882)  II.  viii. 
ni   The  worst  thing  about  our  establishment  is  its  ham- 
peredneSB.      1837  —    Mirabeait  in  Misc.  /:ss.  (1888)  V.  254 
Count  de  Mirabeau  'rides  in  the  garden  of  forty  paces 
witli  i[iiick  turns,  hamperedly. 

t  Ha'niperman.  Obs.  a.  An  official  in  charge 
of  the  hamper  or  hannpcr.  b.  A  bearer  of  a  hamper. 

1526  Hfusch.  Or,f.  171  The  said  gentleman-usher,  sewer, 
hampermen,  groomes  pages,  aiul  yeomen  ushers.. to  have 
the  reversion  of  the  said  service.  1631  P.K.MHWAIT  li-'hii/t- 
zics,  fcdler  140  Something  he  would  gladly  leave  the  young 
hanipcnuan.  liis  liupefull  heire. 

Hampier,  -ire,  obs.  ff.  HAMPER  sb.i 
Hamshackle  .lut mja-k'l;,  v.    [a pp.  of  So.  or 

northern  dial,  origin  ;  possibly  f.  radical  Jiaw-t  as 
in  llAMPJUiz'.l-f  SHACKLE  v.\  but  the  first  element 
also  occurs  as  hab-t  hap',  hob-,  hop-.'}  trans.  To 
shackle  (a  horse  or  cow)  by  a  rope  or  strap  con- 
necting the  head  with  one  of  the  forelegs ;  hence 
fig.  to  fetter,  curb,  restrain. 

1802  J.  SnwAi.n  Chron.  Scot.  Poetry  Gloss.  (Jam.)  Ham- 
?,  to  fasten  the  head  of  a  horse  or  cow  to  one  of  its 
f.'it-  leys,  to  prevent  its  wandering  too  far  in  an  open  wild. 
1825  BnoCKBTT  -V.  C.  Gloss.,  Hamshackle,  to  fasten  the 
head  of  an  animal  to  one  of  its  forelegs.  Vicious  cows  and 
oxen  are  often  so  tied,  especially  when  driven  tu  slaughter. 
1847  in  CHAM;.  1864  in  WhtisrtR. 

Hamsoken,  -sokne,  obs.  ff.  HAMEHUCKFN. 

Hamster  (i  M-u  6  hamester,  9 

harapster.  [a.  Ger.  hanisto'\  so  in  MUG.;  OHO. 
had  //ff/;/«j//K?masc.,  OS.  /ta/fis/rafam.,  corn-weevil.] 

A  ^pecies  of  rodent  (Crictfus  fntmentarius) 
allied  to  the  mouse  and  rat,  found  in  parts  of 
Kuropc  and  Asia  ;  it  is  of  a  stout  form,  about 
10  inches  long,  and  has  cheek -[touches  in  which  it 
carries  the  grain  with  which  it  stores  its  burrows; 
it  hibernates  during  the  winter.  Also  applied  to 
other  pouclutd  rodents  allied  to  or  resembling  this. 

1607   Topsfc.LL   Four-f.    /tVrfi/jf   11658)   413   The   skins   of 


HANAFITE 

Hamsters  are  very  durable.  1774  Gni.nsM.  Nat.  Hist.  1 1862) 
I.  vi.  i.  454  The  Cricetus,  or  1  >ei  man  r,a,  which  Mr.  Kuflon 
calls  the  hamster.  1849  Sk.  -V  •numalia  IV. 

69   Fortunately  for  Kn^land  the  hamster  is  not   hxli 

tfl  of  the  island.  1886  Etiin.  Rev.  Apt. 
350  Dormice  and  hamsters  are  found  in  the  stony  region 
South  of  Judea. 

b.  Also  hamster-mousey  -rat. 

1607  Torstiu.  Eour-f.  Beasts  (16581  411  heading,  Of  the 
Hamester. mouse.  1829  E.  JESSI-:  jrnl.  N<-tt.  151  The  hairs 
of  the  hamster  mouse,  .have  a  central  perforation,  apparently 
uninterrupted  throughout  their  whole  length.  1853  K.INC,.I- 
M  v  liypaiia  xviii.  You  purblind  old  hamster-rat. 

c.  The  fur  of  the  hamster. 

1895  Spectator  23  Nov.  722/1  Lining-furs,  such  as  squirrel, 
bampstcr,  musk-nit. 

Hamstring  vha.-mstrirj  ,  sb.  [f.  HAM  sb\  + 
STHIM;  s/'.] 

a.  In  human  anatomy,  one  of  the  tendons  (four 
inner  and  one  outer)  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
ham  or  space  at  the  back  of  the  knee  ;  they  are  the 
tendons  of  the  scmimembranosus.  semitendinosus, 
gracilis,  sartorius,  and  biceps  muscles  of  the  lliii;li. 
b.  In  quadrupeds,  the  great  tendon  at  the  back  of 
the  '  knee '  or  hough  in  the  hind  leg  ;  it  is  the  tendo 
At'hillis,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  heel  in  man. 

1565  GOLDING  Ovitfs  Met.  n.  (1593)  53  Hir  hamstrings  ami 
her  knees  were  stiffe.  1600  HOLLAND  Liry  .|f>.  ( K  i 
Wounding  their  backes,  and  cutting  their  hamstrings.  1688 
R.  HOI..MK  .irmotiry  ni.  293/1  A  Leg  of  Veal  or  Mutton 
Hung  by  the  Ham  String  on  a  Hook.  1804  AHI-UM-  MIY 
Sut-^-.  Of's.  260,  I  also  drew  the  integuments  gently  tou;uil> 
the  inner  ham-string, 

Hamstring;  (hpe-mstrin/,  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
-stringed ^-strirjcl;rstrung(-stryq).  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.   To  cut  the  hamstrings  of,  so  as  to  lame 
or  disable ;  also  to  cut  the  muscle  or  tendons  of  the 
small  of  the  whale. 

1675  Pkii.LAix  Lett.  (Camden)  33  If  they  should  know 
this  to,  they  would  hamstring  me.  1831  Yi>r.\rr  Horse  i. 
(1847)  4  The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  hough  or  ham- 
string the  horses  that  were  taken  in  war.  1865  AY<t</c>-  17 
June  676  Poor  Cyrill  Lucar  was  ham-stringed  by  order  uf 
the  Sultan  in  1638. 

2.  tratisf,  andy7^.  To  disable  as  if  by  hamstring- 
ing ;  to  cripple,  destroy  the  activity  or  efficiency  of. 

1641  MiLioNyvY/.Vw.  ii.  (185 1)47  So  have  they  haiiistrun- 
the  valour  of  the  Subject  by  seeking  to  elTeminate  us  all  al 
hume.  ft  1678  MAIALLL  /W///J,  Dat>t<>n  the  Mower,  Ham- 
Stringed  fro^s  can  dance  no  more.  1719'!'.  GORDON  O>;v//W 
Law  Spirit  1 1.  i.-g  A  Reason  sufficient,  why  <  >aths  uu-lu  nut 
to  Hamstring  the  Ambassadors.  1858  CAFLYLE  l-rc'dk.  Gt, 
in.  ii.  11865)  I.  144  Thought  all  hamstrung,  shrivelled  by 
inveterate  rheumatism. 

Hamular  vh,vmi«laj),  a.  [f.  L.  hamul-us  small 
hook  +  -AH.]  Of  the  form  of  a  small  hook;  hooked; 
applied  spec,  in  Anat.  to  processes  of  certain  bones. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  ll\.  271/2  The  Pterygoid 
processes,  .present  in  eacli  of  these  species  distinct  hamular 
tes.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  in  Circ.  Sc.  L  249  A  ham- 
ular process  is  sent  off  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Hamulate  (harmi//l('i  ,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATK.] 

a.  Bot.  Having  a  small  hook  at  the  tip    Syd. 

Soc.  Lex.  1886);  also  =HAUULOSE,  a-     b.  Aunt. 


Hainule   (hae-mial).     [ad.   L.  hainuliis   small 
hook,  dim.  of  hamus  hook.]       HAMI  MS. 
1847  CRAIG,  Hanntle,  in  Anatomy,  any  little  crookedlike 

pr<  n  ess. 

Haiuulose  ha-mi!<l5u-s),  a.  Bot.  [f.  1 ,. /idnnil-its 
small  hook  +  -OSE.]     a.  Covered  with  little  hi » 
hairs  or  bristles,  b.  Having  a  small  hook, hamulate. 

1860  in  WOKCESTL-H  (citing  GRAY).     1866  in  Trcas.   Bot. 
1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

HamnloUS  (hrc-miwlas),  a.  Hot.    [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]    =prec. 

1684  tr.  /.Yw/'i  Merc.  Compit.  vm.  279  Take  the  hamulou  . 
Perirarpium  of  the  'i'ea/!e. 

Hamulus  ChBe-mi«U!s).     I'l.  hamuli  (-ai). 

[L.  hainuliis,  dim.  of  hamus  a  hook.] 

a.  Anat.,  Zool.,  and  Hot.  A  small  book  or  hook- 
like  process,  as  in  certain  bones,  in  feathers,  etc. ; 
in  /iol.  a  hooked  bristle,  b.  Obstetric  Surf.  A 
hook-shaped  instrument  for  extracting  the  fcetns 

1727-51  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.     1855  HOI.IM  N  Hum.  ^ 
(1878)  101  The  external  or  orbital  surface  has  a  vertical  }i<\^ 
upon    it   which    terminates    below   in    a    small    lancet-like 

or  tongue,  termed  hamulus.     1886  Sytt.  Sue. 
lltiinulus  . .  The  hook. like  porti« 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.     Also,  a  term  for  the  unciform  bone. 

Hamur,  hamyr,  obs.  ff.  HAMMEH. 
[Hamylone,  in  Kcl.  Ant.  I.  154,  error  for  hauy- 

lont ,  HAVKI.ON  sb.~\ 
Hamyne  =  amen,  AIM  r>. 

1530  in  PAI.SCR.  577/2. 

Han  =  haven,  obs.  inf.  and  pres.  t.  pi.  of  HAVE  v. 
Han,  obs.  form  of  KHAN. 
Han',  Sc.  form  of  II  \\n  .</>.  and  v. 
Hanafite    (h;i-'naf.iit  .      Also    Hanef-,  -ifite. 
[f.  Arab.     ^',5-  hanafi    f.  sjUi»  flanTfa/i  personal 

name)  +  -ITE.]  A  member  of  one  of  the  four  sects 
or  schools  of  the  Sunnii's  m  urtlni'lnx  Mohamme- 
dans, following  the  rite  of  Abu  Ilanifah  of  Kulah 
(f  700-770,.  \\-Matti-ib.oradj. 


HANAP. 


53 


HAND. 


[1738   J.    Pn  i.s    AY/.''.;.    •'.-    M.-tnti.    Mahometans    57 
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Ar>i!'.  \ts.  I    [7  This  class  consists  oi  t'-ursc. 
Sh.ifcV'i.-.,    M.'dikio,   ami    H  anil  it-lues.]      1880   Lib):    • 

:.  VH,  ^92  Hanifah  ..  founder  of  the   Hanifites,  the 
!  ,'fthe  sects  of  Mohammedans  <  misidri , 
1887  /•://<.)-«•/.  Brit.  XXII.  661/1  The  Haiialitc  riu-  i>  olhcial 
.Likiah  empire. 

t  Hanap  .ha-na-p).  <?fo.  exc.  //»/.  [n.  OK. 
hanap  Pruv.  tv/u/  ,  drinking-vessel,  cup,  cibo- 
rium  :— OFrankish  *//«#//- ==OHG.  hnapf,  naff  = 
OE.  hnup,  hn.rpp,  Du.  nap,  cup,  bowl,  basin.] 
A  drink  ing- vessel,  a  wine-cup  or  goblet.  Now 
applied,  as  an  antiquarian  term,  to  medieval  gob- 
lets of  ornate  character. 

1494  FAUYAN  Citron,  vu.  540  Kyng  Rycharde  gaue  wito 
the  Frenshe  Kyng  an  hanap  or  basyn  of  gokle,  wt  an  ewir 
to  the  same.  1530  PAI.SGR.  54  Hanap  i>  olde  roinant, 
though  I  fynde  it  used  in  Froissart.  1823  S<  o  r  i  QueHtin 
D  iv.  Me  li.nl  indeed  four  siluer  hanaps  of  his  own.  1853 
,  rantroph.  365  Charles  the  Bald  gave  to  the  AM>ry 
i  •("  St.  Dunis  a  hanap,  said  to  have  belonged  lo  Solomon. 
1879  C.  DICKICNS  Diet.  Lfind.  (1884)  25,'' i  A  . .  collection  of 
iiui/crs  and  hanaps  and  cups.  1894  Times  19  July  4/4 
A  silver-gilt  1'ulb  hanap  and  cover,  on  three  feet  formed  as 
drapol  male  figures  on  diamond-shaped  plinths.  .German, 
end  of  the  15th  century. 

Haiiaper  (,hee-nip3j).  0/>s.  exc.  Hist*  Also 
5  hanypere,  lianapre,  7  hamper,  hanper.  [a. 
*  iK.  hanapier  case  to  hold  a  hanap  :  see  prec.  and 
i  I  \MTKK  j^.1] 

1 1.  A  case  for  a  hannp  or  hanaps ;  a  plate-basket ; 
a  repository  for  treasure  or  money.  Cf.  HAMPKU 
si>.  i.  iln  quot.  1570-6  perh.  transferred  from  3.) 

[1380  Themes  Citron.  (Du  C. ),  Hi  4  bacini  in  uno 
Hanaperio.  Item  undecim  ciphj  argentei .  .cum  suis  hana- 
pi'iiis.]  *  1440  Pronp.  /'arv.  226/1  Hanypere  [('1490  i\fS. 
A',  hamper],  canistrnm,  ca>  tallns.  1570-6  LAMIIAKHK 
I'cramb.  Kent  (1826)  285  The  yeerely  maintenance  thereof 
(the  Chapel  at  Hakington]  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  same 
Hanaper  [St.  Thomas's  offerings  at  Canterbury]  and  to  be 
bestowed  on  certain  Secular  Chanons. 

2.  A  round  wicker  case  or  small  basket  in  which 
documents  were  kept :  see  quots.  and  references. 

[1292  Indenture  30  Dec.  in  Stat.  Scotl.  I.  117  (reef)  Item 
\  ij  Maneparios  quos  master  Thomas  de  Karnoto  olim 
Cancel larl us  Scocie  mi>it . .  In  quorum  uno  hanepario  ix"  it 
xvij  litlere,  etc.  1323-4  F>P:  Staplctons  Kalcndar  17  Ed\v. 
II  If.  59  In  hanaperio  de  virgis,  ad  hoc  signum  . .  Carte  et 
scripta  de  feoffamentis  &  donacionibus  RegU  Anglic  [242 
Documents].  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  49.  1796  J. 
ANSR-IY  Pleaders  Guide  (1803)  45  The  Writ  Original.. 
Which  erst  in  mouldy  hamper  slept  By  Lawyn^  Hanaper 

rl-  pt.      1836  PAI.<;KAYI:  Anticnt  Kal.  $  Inv.  (Rec.  Comm.) 
Introd.  28  Upon  a  recent  inspection  of  a  bag  of  deeds. .  I 
f'Hind    that    it   contained   the   hanaper   so  de^<  nbed  .  .  and 
\\ithin   the  hanaper  were  all  the  several  deeds  with  their 
seals  in    the  highest  state  of  preservation,     1838  ftlacklw+ 
Mittf.  XLIII.  658   Surprised  that  ymi  should  take  up  such 
rubbish  as  this  from  the  old  hanapers  of  empiricism.     1891 
f  I  i  I.I.KT  HALL  tr.  j\fetnorand.  Scacc,  42  Kd.  Ill  in  Antig, 
rfos,  '_'/'  l;..\\Ji,  ii.  53.    1891  ScAKCiLi.-UiKD  Guide  Docu- 
ments in  P.  K.  (>.  Introd.  13. 

3.  The  department  of  the  Chancery,  into  which 
fees  were  paid  for  the  sealing  and  enrolment  of 
charters   and    other    documents.       Abolished   by 
Statute  2  &  3  Wm.  IV,  c.  II  (1832). 

So  called,  according  to  some,  because  documents  that  had 
I'.!  -I'd  the  Great  Stal  were  here  kept  in  kanapfftff,  in  a  hana- 
per ^ense  2',  until  the  fees  thereon  were  paid  ;  others  have 
taken  the  name  as  orig.  applied  (in  sense  ii  to  the  Ji$cn.\  in 
which  the  money  thus  accruing  was  itself  kept  :  so  l.'u 
Cange,  s.v.  flamipcrium. 

Clc  '•/!-,  Co!t!>;--<l<'<'}\  Warden  of  the  Hanaper:  see  quots. 

(1314  in  Red  A/;-.  EA  >  Qe  le  Clerk  del 

Hanaper  de  notre  Grant  Seal  rende  son  acounte  a  notre 
Ks>  heqier.  1326  I  hut.  9^2  Les  acountes.  .des  i^Mies  du  seal 
de  la  Chauncellerie  par  le  clerk  gardeyn  del  Hanaper.  1350 
Chsc  AW/ -'4  AV:i'.  ///in  Rymer  Foedera.(ifa$)l\\.  \.  196 

Rex  dilecto  clericu  slio  .  .  cuslodi  h&naperiJ  cancel  la  n;c  im-,- 
tra?.  1433  Rolls  of  Ttirlt.  IV.  435  Status  Reventiotinni  .. 
Refill .  .De  Exitibus  Hanaperii. .  M'vi1 'Lxviij//.  iijjr.  \\ijti,] 
1455  l\olls  of  Ptirtt.  V.  317/1  That  this  . .  Acte  . .  be  not 
prejudicial!.. to  the  clarke  of  oure  Hanaper.  (11483  Liber 
A7;,v/-  in  Jlonsch.  ( }rd.  (1790)  20  Twyce  in  every  yere  the 
clerke  of  the  hanapre  shpuld  calle  a  newe  household  c  mllr 
outeofthe  King's  countyngnouse.  1534  Act  26  Hen.  l'//f, 
c.  3  §  2  And  that  the  said  clarke  of  the  Hanaper  shall  make 
a  true  and  juste  accompte  therof  [sc.  of  the  moneys  rei.eivud 
for  first-fruits,  etc.],  as  he  i.s  bounde  to  do  of  the  money 
receyved  of  the  profiles  of  the  Kings  greate  seale.  1536 
Statutes  Irel.  28  Hen.  VIII  (Holton,  1621,  loB,  Tn« 
writings  obligatorie  or  money  taken  for  the  same  shall 
rest,  remaine,  and  abide  in  the  hands  of  the  underthesaurer, 
or  in  the  Hanaper  of  the  kings  Chauncerie  in  Ireland.  1607 
|)AVM-:S  J.ctt.  l-'arl  Salisk,  \.  (1787)  233  The  commission  was 
drawn  and  sealed  in  the  hamper.  1607  COWKI.I.  Intt-rpr., 
Haneper  of  the  Chauncerie,  anno  10  R.  i',  ».,ip.  prim.,  -<  em<  t  h 
to  si^nifie  as  Jlscus  originally  doth  in  Latine.  —  Ibid. 
(1672)  Clerk  (]f  the  Hamper,  or  //iiua/'cr,  is  an  Officer  in 
the  Chancery,  .otherwise  nailed  ll'ardcn  <<f  tin:  1  lumper.  . 
whos'  .  I]IR-  ti-  th<  i 

Mr]f-ty.   for   the   Seals  of  Charters,    I'.U'inls,   Cuiliun 
and  \\'rits  ;    as  al  lor  enrolling 

and  examining  ib«-  -..unr.  //-/,/.,  Contr^lUrofthe  Hamper. . 
is  an  Officer  in  the  Chancery,  daily  attending  in  Term-time 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  to  take  all  thint^ 
•1  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  to  note  the  just 
nn m her  and  effect  of  all  tiling  s,,  i  <•<  i-j\  cd,  and  ID  enter  the 
same  into  a  (1754) 

I.  n.  ii.  354/1  They  recieve  it  [their  rent  of  HM-  marks] 
very  duly,  either  out  uf  the  Exchequer,  or  Hanaper  even 
until  this  present.  1768  B  LACKS  i  ON  K  Comm.  III.  49.  1842 
Ait  5  ,\  u  1'ii.t.  c.  103  §  i  The  folio\.  -  >f  the 

High  Court  of  Chancery,  namely,  the  Offices  of  Clerks  oi 


mptrollers  of  the  H 
abolished.      1845  t->D.  C*M?SKLL  CAoMCtMors  (18$?)  L  Intiud. 

ancellor  carried  on  his  business.. 
•i  tlie  'Hanniper'  or  hamper,  in  which 
writs,  wci-.  sti.iri.-d  up;  and  the  '  Petty  Hag'. 

t  Ha-naster,  ha'nster.  Obs.  Also  4  haim- 

cor,  V  5  handster,  -ester.  [The  earliest  form  cited 
by  Brian  T  \vync  from  Oxford  City  documents  is 
haitnccr  ;  hanstcr  occurs  in  14—151110.;  handester 
i-  nienlioned  by  Twyne  as  also  found  by  him  ;  the 
usual  form  after  1500  was  hanaster,  latini/cd 
hanastcrius.  The  earlier  forms  haunccr,  hanster^ 
favour  the  view  that  the  word  was  a  derivative  of 
hatisa  or  hanse  :  cf.  esp.  Haming  s.v.  UANM;.] 
The  name  given  \\i\  the  city  of  Oxford)  to  persons 
paying  the  entrance-fee  of  the  guild-merchant  -  c 
HANKIE  -M,  and  admitted  as  Freeman  of  the  City. 

1321-2  O.tf.  City  Doc.,  in  Tiuynes  KISS.  XXIII.  '241 
[in  Rot.  Comp.  Camerariorum  de  anno  xv»  Regis  Ed\v.  II.] 
Item,  sum  ma  rec1  des  Hauncers  hoc  anno  vij  Ii.  xi  s.  1393 
Ibid.  [In  Rot.  Comp.  Camcrar.  de  an.  17°  Kic.  II.]  Item 
recept.  de  admissis  in  gilda  hoc  anno  17  Ii.  2s.  1399  I  hid. 
[Iti  alio  rentali  ^ive  computo  de  23°  Ric.  II.]  Item  recept. 
de  Hansters  hoc  anno  7  Ii.  2s.  6d.  1410(111  Rot.  Comp.  de 
xi°  Henr.  IV]  Comput.  dc  Han^teris  hoc  anno  i,(  U.  xis.  6d. 
1519  Title  <>/'  List  in  '1'urner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  23 
Hanasterii  ibidem  tern  pore  Johannis  T  raves  inaioris, 
Walteri  Cover  et  Johannis  K'yng  Camerariorum,  Anno 
re^ni  regis  Henrici  Octavi  undecimo.  c  1608  BKYAN  TWVNT: 
KISS.  Collcctn  XXIII.  241  (Note  to  quot.  1390^  //ar/sters, 
sive  ut  alibi  legitur  ibidem  ilandesters  ..  Cunjicio  autein 
hoc  vocabulo  denotari  illps  quos  frequentins  illic  vocari 
observavinms  Intrantes  sive  Admissos  eo  anno  in  gilds? 
A  n  lam.  [margin]  I/ansters  et  Ilanasters,^  sunt  apjjrentitii 
ad  libertateui  civitatis  vocati,  et  ita  dicuntur  Oxonue 
hodierno  die,  vocabulo  ab  Hanse  deriuato.  1887  C.  W. 
ISoASi:  (  '.  vford  44  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  [the  cham- 
berlains; were  still  joined  with  the  mayor  in  admitting  the 
new  hanasters  or  members  of  the  trading  corporation.  1890 
Gwnss  (7/V^  Merchant  II.  191  Oxford.  .Those  admitted  to 
the  Gild  or  freedom  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  '  hanas- 
tt-rs  '.  Among  the  town  muniments  there  is  a  book  con- 
taining lists  of  the  latter. 

Ha'nbalite.    Also  Ham-,     [f.  Arab, 


hanbatl  (f.  pers.  name  J-*^.  Ilanbal}  +  -ITE.]  A 
member  of  the  strictest  of  the  four  sects  of  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  following  the  rite  of  Ahmad  Ibn 
llanbal  (A.D.  780-855).  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

[1841  (H  anibelee)  see  HANAFITP;.  1865  W.  G.  I'ALCKAVK 
C.  %  E.  Arabia,  Those  of  ihe  Hanbalee  sect.]  1886 
lii.ousT  Diet.  .Sects  283'!  Four  sects,  named  after  their 
founders,  Hanifites,  Malekites,  Shafeites,  and  Hanbalites, 
who  differ  in  some  unimportant  points  of  ritual  and  Koranic 
interpretation.  1887  Kncycl.  Brit.  XXII.  661/1  The  Uan- 
btilitt's,  \\lmse  system  is  the  strictest,  have  practically  dis- 
appeared in  the  Mdiikites. 

Hance  (hans),  sb.  Also  6  hawnce,  hawnse, 
haunse.  7  haanse,  6-9  hanse,  haunce.  [perh. 
a.  AF.  *  'haunce  =•  OF.  hauce^  /lattice,  later  haussc, 
rise,  elevation,  raised  part,  f.  hattsscr  see  HANCEZ/.] 

f  1.  The  lintel  ofa  door  or  window.    Ohs. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1295/2  He  commaunded 
.  .they  shpulde  bysprincle  thepostes  and  the  hawnce  of  their 
doores  with  the  blood  of  the  lambe.  Ibid.  1297/2  Marke 
uiirselfe  .  .  in  the  hawnce  of  oure  foreheade,  wyth  the  letter 
of  Tau.  1552  HULOET,  Haunce  of  a  dore  or  other  lyke, 
limen.  .sitpfrcilinm,  1585  HK;INS  tr.  Jttnhts*  Xonu'ttclator 
213/2  Siiperciliiim  .  .the  hanse  of  a  cloore.  1611  Ci'it.u., 
Chweau.  .the  Haunse,  or  Lintell  ofa  doore.  1618  [,(_e  5], 

2.  Naut.    a.  A  curved  rise  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  part,  as  of  the  fife-rails  or  bulwarks  from 
the  waist  to  the  quarter-deck.     Also  erroneously 
ha  nek  or  hannck.     b.  =  HAUNCH. 

(Viewed  from  the  'higher  part',  the  'rise'  was  a  fall  or 
it  ;  hence,  the  explanation  in  Harris  and  later  Diets.) 

1637  HKYWOOU  Royal  Ship  41  Upon  the  Hances  of  the 
wa-le  are  foure  Figures.  1664  E.  DISIINIILL  Coxipl.  Ship- 
•wright  ii  Then  set  off  the  Tumbling  Home,  at  the  Height 
of  the  two  first  Haanses.  1710  J.  HARRIS  Lc.i'.  Tcchn., 
Hances  (in  a  Ship)  are  Falls  or  Descents  of  the  Fife-Rails, 
which  are  placed  on  Banisters  on  the  poop,  Quarter-Deck, 
'  >wn  to  the  Gangway,  c  1850  Rndim.  XaTis*.  (Weale) 
123  I  lance  or  hanch.  A  sudden  fall  or  break,  as  from  the 
drifts  forward  and  aft  to  the  waist.  Also  those  breaks  in  the 
rudder,  &c.,  at  the  parts  where  it  suddenly  becomes  narrower. 
1867  SMY  i  n  Sailor  s  \Vord-bk.  ,  Hances^  spandrels  ;  the  falls 
or  descents  of  fife-rails. 

3.  Arch.  The  arc  of  smaller  radius  at  the  spring- 
ing of  an  elliptical  or  many-centred  arch.     Now 
usually  viewed  as  the  *  haunch  '  of  the  arch,   and 
often  so  spelt  :  cf.  HAUNCH. 

1703  MOXON  JA'</;.  A"-i(->r.  33  A  part  of  the  Ellipis.  .which 
is  called  the  Hanse  ;  The  other  part..  is  called  the  Schcam. 
1725   W.    HALi'TENNY    Sound   ItiiUditig  cj    If  the    Arch    is 
required  to  be  quicker  or  flatter  on  the  Hanse.     1828  J.  M. 
Sri-AKMAN   !>rif.  (*,unner(t&.  2)  269  The  exterior  Miif. 
formed  by  two  planes  touching  the  curve'  on   the   bailees, 
and  meeting  in  a  ridge  over  the  vertex  of  the  arch. 
b.   (See  quot.) 

1842-76  (.JwiLT  Arc/lit.  Glos>.,  II  tint.  i\  the  >mall  an  h 
which  often  joins  a  straight  lintel  to  a  jamb.  Hence  the 
term  lliincc  arch. 

f  4.  transf.  A  curved  or  rounded  part  of  a  body. 
Cf.  HACNCH.  Ohs.  rare. 

1778  rhil.  Trans.  LXVI1  1.  i.  69  The  last  shot  .  .  struck  .  . 
i  a  furmer  shot  .  .  with  the  liance  of  its  end  so  as  to 
flatten  it  in  that  part. 

5.   Comb.*  as  hance-head  a  i. 

1618  in  Willis  &  Claik  Caffr4r&frr(i886)  1.  207  Tlie  Jawme:, 


with  hance  heads  <il 
whiti.-  sintK-.      >886    //'/V.    112  The  arclies,  or  haiiM:  bi 

•  ut    imt   of  tin:   \vindo\\  -in;.n 
at  the  top. 
Hence  Hauced  n.,  provided  \villi  a  hance. 

1886  WILLIS  A  CLAKK  Cambridge  III.  555  Rectangular 
windows  divided  by  niuniaU  into  two  or  three  lights,  each 
light  beiujj;  '  hansed  '  or  arch-headed. 

t  Hance,  v.  0/>s.  Forms:  46  haunce,  4-7 
hauns^e,  5  hawnce,  6  haunsh,  6-7  hancu. 
[app.  a.  AF.  *hauncer  for  OK.  haucer,  hn ulcer 
(F.  hausser)  to  raise.  Cf.  ENHANCE.]  trans.  To 
raise,  lift,  elevate,  exalt;  •  KMIAXCK  i,  2. 

1303  K'  I'Ki'NNK  Haitdl.  Synne  12436  Alle  ^ese  kalle  men 
'cyrcumstaunces '  pat  vn  to  |>e  grete  dede  men  haunces. 
1382  WVCLII-  /V.  \\.\vi[i].  ^5  The  vnpitouse  ahoue  hauncid. 
ri44o  Jacob's  tt'cll  (K.  E.  T.  S.)  121  To  ben  hatinsyd  in 
hy^e  estate,  c  1440  Prouip.  I' aw.  230/2  Hawncyn,  or  hcynyn 
.  .  iMvr/Vr',  ctc-'<.\  sublevt*.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S. ) 
v.  424  He  haunshed  our  kimlc  on  hi^h.  Ibid.  vi.  yo  M 
also  he  haunsed  has.  c  1500  Mt/nsntc  xlix.  326  Or  euer  tlie 
II  myght  have  haunced  his  Clubbe.  1513  MOKE  in 
Graft  on  Citron.  (1568)  II.  791  Every  thing  was  haun^-cd 
the  measure.  1583  Si ANVHUKST  sEttt-is  iv.  (Arb.)  ii  j 
Yt  tuc  the  skytyp  is  haunced. 

b.   (?)  To  excite  with  liquor,  'elevate*. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trav.  Wks.  in.  78/1  At  the  Table 
.  every  man  did  his  btst  endc-auour  to  hauns  mee  for  my 
welcome.  [Cf.  NARES  s.v.  Hanccd.} 

llcnce  t  Ha'iicing  vbl.  s/>.,  raising,  elevation. 

1382  WVCLIF  Jcr.  xlix.  16  Thin  owne  hauncyng  dcsccyucdu 
tht-e.  1589  /\tpp,-  •:,:  JlafJict  (1844)  36  The  hogshead  was 
euen  come  to  the  hauncing,  and  nothing  could  be  drawn 
fi  <  >m  him  but  dregs. 

Hancel,  obs.  form  of  HANDSEL. 

t  Hancenhede.  Obs.  In  4  haun-.  [app.  a 
deriv.  of  HAM'E  v. ;  as  if  f.  a  ppl.  adj.  *haitncen  + 
-hcdey  -HEAD.]  The  condition  of  being  '  lifted  up  '; 
pride,  haughtiness. 

1303  R.  Dkt'NNK  Handl.  Synne  5164  pe  fyrst  ys  oner 
moche  drede,  pe  touber  ys  proude  hauncenhede. 

Hanch  (honf),  v.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  Also  f> 
hantch,  7  liaunsh,  9  hansh.  [a.  obs.  F.  hawker 
'to  gnashe  or  snatch  at  with  the  teeth*  Cotgr.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  snatch,  snap  at,  or  bite  with 
violent  or  noisy  action  of  the  jaws  ;  said  of  lar^e 
dogs,  wild  beasts,  cannibals,  or  greedy  men. 

a  1400-50  Ali-.\-t\ndcr  774*  par  Hggez  lymmes  of  laddf  , 
leggez  and  harmes  . .  Som  hanchyd  of  ^e  heued,  som  be 
handez  etyn.  1535  COVKKDALE  Ps.  vii.  2  Lest  he  hantch  vp 
my  soule  like  a  lyon.  —  Isa.  v.  29  They  shal  roare,  and 
ham  h  vp  the  praye.  a  1662  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (18411  I.  252 
A  number  greidilie  hanshit  at  the  argument,  .bot  came  imt 
near  the  matter.  1808-25  JAMIESON,  Hansh.  1834  M.  Seui  i 
Cruise  Midge  (1863)  38  Several  men  had  been  terribly  torn 
by  the  Blood-hounds  who.  .stood  gasping  and  barking  and 
handling  at  us,  at  the  entrance  of  the  opening. 

Hence  Hanch,  sb.  Sc.t  a  voracious  snap. 

1808  -18  in  JAMIKSON.  1880  Antrim  ft  Dffwn  Gloss,  s.v., 
'The  dog  made  a  hanch  at  me.1 

Hanch,  Hanck,  obs.  ff.  HAUNCH,  HANK. 

Hanckleth,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ANKLE. 

c"  1538  LYNUESAY  Syde  Taillis  123  Syder  nor  may  thair 
liancklethis  hyde.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot. 
i.  94  Thair  cotes  war  syd  evin  to  the  hanckleth. 

Kand  (h?end\  sb.  Forms :  a.  1-5  hond,  4 
hoond^e,  4-6  honde.  £.  j-  hand,  4  haunde, 
4-  7  hande.  Plural,  a.  i  honda,  2-4  honde,  4 
hond  ;  i  handa,  2-4  hande.  £.  2-5  honden, 
(2  -an,  5  -on).  7.  4  heind,  4-5  hend,  hende. 
8.  3-6  hondes,  4-5  -is,  5  -us,  -s  ;  4-7  handes,  5 
-us,  5-6  -is,  -ys,  4-  hands.  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE, 
hand,  hpmtt  fem.  z/-stem,  pi.  -a,  =*  OFris.  hand, 
hond  (pi.  hotKfa^,  OS.  hand  (pi.  hcndi)t  OHG.  hant 
(pi.  hcnti},  ON.  h^nd  (genit.  handar,  pi.  hcmir  , 
Goth,  handus  (pi.  handjits  .  Regarded  by  some 
asbclongingtoGoth.  -hinfian,  pa.  pple.  -himfans  to 
seize  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  original  OE.  pi. 
/uinda,  Ml1!,  hande,  was  (like  other  plurals  in  -f  , 
superseded  in  MK.  by  handen,  and  this  eventually 
by  Juindcs,  hands.  Northern  Eng.  had  in  14-15^  c. 
an  umlaut-plural  hend  from  Norae.] 
A.  Illustration  of  the  plural  forms. 

a.  ,1000  .-tg-s.  Cos/-.  John  .\x.  20  He  art-ywde  him  his 
handa  [Lindtsf.  Sa  hd*nd,  ftus/iw.  hond],  and  his  sidan. 
t  1160  HAITON  Gosf.  Matt.  iv.  6  On  heura  hande.  <  1175 
Lamb.  Honi.  149  His  fet  and  his  honde.  t  1200  (  JRMIN  14673 
Aluaham.  .band  itt  fet  ^;  hande.  a  1300  A".  Horn  112 
Wringitlde  here  honde.  ^1330  Amis  ft  A  mil.  156  Therto 
tliai  held  vp  her  bund-  ('1380  Sir  l-'crumh.  2658  He  hew 
of  henedus,  arrncs,  and  haunde. 

ft.  (  1160  llatt'iii  Gosp.  John  xx.  20  He  ateowede  Iicmn 
hys  handen.  c  1175  Lamb.  Honi.  23  His  fet  and  his  hondan. 
Ibid,  yi  Heo  setten  heore  honden  [101  here  hondan)  ofer 
ilefde  men.  1-1290  S.  i-'.n^.  l.tf.  I.  in^ut  » 'j-nr  heore 
hoiidein--  obur  babtden  al.  <  1400  A.  1  ).\vy  Drt-ana.  vs  IT 
vnoeiled  his  honden  two.  (.1420  Chron.  yilod.  12.- \ 
hondon  and  my  fete. 

y.     a  1300  Cursor  J/.  1566  His  hend  \_-'.rr.  hendt:,  h 
hondes)  viiquenili  for  to  quak.  Ibid.  1 7 14:;  (( iult.)  Take  \  te  mi 
herte    bituix    bi    heind   [Cott.   hendj.     1340    HAMI-OLI     /''. 

M  by  hend  and  fete.     .  1400  M.\i 

(Roxb.]j  ii.    5  pe  pece..to  ^>e  whilk  his  hend  ware    ft 
<  1460  I'<>~.>'>t(lcy  Myst.  (Surtce>)  7  God  has  maide  man  with 
hi-,  hend.     <  1475  ttabees  Bk.  200  Somme  hulde  the  clothe, 
.sunum:  pnure  vpon  his  hende. 

fi.     .1205  LAY.   10187  Heo  letten  heom  dra^en  vt  o5er  bi 
hondes  oftcr  bi  fot.     a.  1300  Cursor  J/.  3678  Sco  . .  CO 
bar-wit  his  hands  [v.  rr.  handis,  handes,  honde->J  als.     1382 


HAND. 

'".-Mid.     ,-1400 
1 

SI  DALE 
.  out  my  hondes  viito  the. 

B.    Signification. 

General  ai  I.  The  simple  word.     'The  mem- 

ber, i:  \"  representing  the  person, 

.•tit  for  its  cap.i  n.aice,  11-17.    ** 

i*;e  a  hand,  18-22.     *     *"  That  which  is  held 
in    the  hand,  2^-24.      II.   Phrase.s.     *  With  governing  pre- 
Anh  %erb  and  i>n:i>">uiun.  37-42-      " 
,  43-46-     *  adiec- 

live,    .  With  an  adverb,   52-54.     "        " "  \\  ith 

1  locu- 
,.ml  Combinations,  61-63. 

I.  Tne  simple  word.     *  The  member t  its  action^ 
its  posh 'ion ,  its  symbolic  use. 

1.  The  terminal  part  of  the  arm  beyond  the  \vri-4, 

-ling  ol  the  palm  nnd  live  digits,  forming  the 
organ  of  prehension   characteristic  of  man.     The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  similar  members  formi:ig 
the  terminations  of  all   four  limbs  in  the  quadra-    \ 
manous  animals  or  monkeys. 

("825  /V-v*.  /  .(^iYt'r  cx\vi[il  4  Strelas  in  hoitda  mxht^rs. 
Ibid.  cx\viii[il  7  Ne  jefyfleO  hond  his  se  ripeiY  c  1000 
Ags.  I\K.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  264/32  Manns,  hand.  <  i*yt 

idde  up  his  hond.     c  1386  t 

CER  Prol.   107    In   his  hand  \v.rr.   hond,  honde]  lie   baar 
.1    myghty    bowe.      c  1460    'l\nvii,'icy    M\  •>:.    ( Surtees)    125,     j 
I   brync  rekyU-  .Here  in  myn  hende.     1548  HAI.I.  t  ^ /•.'«., 
AV;i-.  //•',  2^4  Then  eche  Prince  laved  his  right  hand  on  y3    i 
Mi>sal,  and  "his  lett  hand  on  the  holy  Crosse,  and  toke  there 
a  solempne  othe.     1601   R.  JOHNSON   A  tone, 

(1603)  108  As  long  as  their  hands  were  able  to  holde  a  penne. 
1700  T.  BROWS  tr.  /•' rt- sny's  Ai'tusein.  .SVr.  .y  C<>ni.  67  Here 
uralk'd  a  French  Fop  with  both  htt  Hands  in  his  Po<  kt:is. 
1817  GiLEKiuGK  SieyL  Leaves  (1862)  215  And  when  the  : 

.lined  their  hands,  Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze. 
1828  STARK  EUm.  Xat.  Hist.  I.  31  This  opposition  of 
a  fifth  member  to  the  other  four  constitutes  what  is  properly 
the  hand.  1842  TKNXYSOS  Break,  Break,  Rreak  iii, 
U  for  the  touch  of  a  vani-h'd  hand.  1863  HUXI.KV  Man* 
riacc  \'at.  ii.  go  The  Gorilla's  hand  is  clumsier,  heavier, 
and  has  a  thumu  somewhat  shorter  in  proportion  than  that 
of  a  man  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  doubted  Us  being  a  true  hand. 
b.  The  terminal  part  of  the  fore-limb  in  quad- 
rupeds, esp.  when  prehensile  ;  the  fore-foot.  Also 
more  widely  applied  to  the  terminal  part  of  any 
limb  of  an  animal  when  prehensile.  In  Anat. 
and  Zool.j  the  terminal  part  of  the  '  arm '  or  fore- 
limb  in  all  vertebrates  above  fishes  ;  also  applied 
to  the  prehensile  claw  or  chela  in  crustaceans,  and 
i<  'Mncily  to  the  tarsus  of  the  anterior  leg  in  insects. 

1382  WVLLIF  /V<T.  xxx.  28  A  lisard  with  hondis  cleueth. 
i535CovERUALK  Ibid.)  The  spyderlaboureth  with  hirhande^. 
1607  Tot'SELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  341  [A  hyaena]  coming 
to  a  Man  asleep  in  a  Sheep-cot,  by  laying  her  left  hand  or 
fore-foot  to  his  mouth,  made  or  cast  him  into  a  deed-sleep. 
1639  T.  P'KfGis  tr.  Camus'  M#r.  Rclnt.  150  The  Lizard  . . 
laceth  out  with  her  tayle,  the  markes  which  with  her  hands 
bhe  printed  in  the  sand.  1727-51  CHAMUKRS  L'ycL,  Hand, 
in  falconry,  is  used  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk  . .  //and,  in  the 
manage,  .sometimes,  .stands  for  the  fore-feet  of  an  horse. 
1852  DANA  Crust.  \.  428  Hands  subtuberculate. 
t  c.  tratisf.  The  whole  arm.  Obs. 

1615  CKUOKE  fisdy  of  Man  728  The  vpper  ioyntes  are 
called  by  the  common  name  of  the  1 1  and,  for  the  Anuents 
accounted  the  whole  member  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers 
ends  to  bee  all  the  Hand.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  «$• 
Min.  v>2  The  limbs  are  divided  into  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  ilie  hand  into  the  shoulder,  cubit,  and  extremity.  1727- 
51  CHAM  HI. t-:^  (/iv/.  s.  v.,  The  hand,  among  anatomists,  ex- 
tends from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers  ends ;  this  is  called 

>-eatcr  hand. 
•fd.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant.   Obs. 

1607  T-H'si  I.L  Four-f.  Beasts  (16581  162  They  reverence 
the  Sun  rising,  holding  up  their  trunck  or  hand  to  heaven. 
[1843  ' >-<->ph<:cy  cfCapys  xxiv,  The  beast 

who  hath  between  hi>  eyes  '1  he  serpent  for  a  hand.]  1859 
'I  i  SNS  s  ,\-  /  7rv>«  576  The  brutes  of  mountain  back  ..  with 
their  serpent  hands.  [Cf.  Skr.  hasti  the  '  handed '.] 

e.  fig. 

1592  T.  TIM.ME  10  F.n%.  Lexers  B  b,  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
but  llxls  hand*,  (iods  lieutenants  here  in  earth.  1653 
A.  WILS;^\-  ?',u.  /,  Vrrf.  ^,  I..l«x>k  to  be  Anatomized  my- 
self by  the  Han-i  of  Opinion.  1724  R.  FALCOWES  ^Vy.  (1769) 

^  -Safe  from  the  ^npini;  Hands  of  the  Law.  1877  BKOCKLIT 
(  rots  <y  C»:  32  To  crumble  beneath  the  hand  of  time. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  hand  for  grasp- 
ing, holding,  or  retaining;   hence  used  to  denote 
possession,  custody,  charge,  authority,  power,  dU- 

!  :  usually  in  phr.  in  (into,  to,  etc.)  the  hands 
•  /.  in  other  hand's,  etc. 

<  825  /  YJ/.  Psalter  xx\[i].  16  [15!  Genere  me  of  hondum 
.i  ininra.     c  1000  Ags.  J's.  (Th  )  cxviiifl].  109  I 
ymble  on  3inum  holduin  hancluin.     c  1*90  Kit 
in  S.  Ettg.  Leg.  I.  116  J>e  l>ischopriches  fullen  bo(>e  In-to  be 
i.       ''1300  Cn>-Acr  M.   22265    Par  sa'  ^e   *Jilt'1 
yield   up  of  hand,    His  ...iiun   and  his   king  wand,     c  1400 

-,,i'i,'\  (.'irn>-£.  140  Manye  men  dieden  in  hise  Si 
In    bi>    wcy.     c  1400    MAUNDEV.   (Roxb.)  \\.   18  Many  ober 
i;id.     a  1530  "A-  t:  Lit.  to  ll'vtscy 

in    J',1  in.    Ixxxi.    199   In        Pa'-quell   ufT 

I,-  tt,  .  my  handis  thys  ni'irnyn^i;.      1548  H,\u. 

,-.,  Ilt-n.    I  7,    106   The   Fren  In  ni' n  ..  thinkyng  the 

•;  in  their  handes.      1606  DKKKLR  Xcv.  Sinncs 

35  They  ..  take  ll>  , do,  and  d<>c 

ihcy  lt,L      1611    BlBU     <-<'n.  xvi.  6    Ilehold,  thy  ni.iid 

is  in  thy  hand.    1709  -tcr  No.  53  F  11  The  Citadel 

«ill  be  i  i  the   Hand*  of  the  Allies  btfore  th< 

this  Month.     1849  MA<.  M-I.AY  //  13  '11^-  l-i^<l 

•  >id  his  pleasure  grounds  v.  1889 

M.  Ci'irltr  in  iunivii 
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b.   In  Roman  Law    tr.  L.  mania,  ;   tiic  | 
the  husband  over  las  W 

1875  1'osi  E  £a<W  i.  £  ii  i  Pov.evion  invested  the  husband 
with  ii-ht  of  Hand  after  a  whole   year  of  unbroken   co- 
habitation.    /&W.  (.  According  to  Cicero, 
•  ite  was  only  called    materfamQuu  when    subject    to 
Hand.      1875   MAINE  /fist,  last,  xi.  313  [In  " 
Law]  the  wife  was  said  to  come  under  the  hand  of  her    [ 
husband.  . 

3.  In   reference   to   action    performed    with   the 
hand,  and  hence  (fig.}  to  action  generally  ;  1 
often  =  agency,  instrumentality  :  esp.  in  phr.  by  the 
hand,  s  of,  by    a  person's)  hand. 

t-8»s  >-cviii[i].  27  Da:t  witen  oxtte  hond  <Mn 

3eos  is.  t  1000  A$s.  /'j.  (Th.)  Uxvi.  17  [Izxvii.  20]  Folc 
bi'i  rVi  ft-redesl . .  l-urh  Moyses  minti^e  hand;!,  c  1175  Lame. 
a  |>a  warhte  god  feole  tacne  ..  burh  here  BpOStlan 
hondan.  <  1440  Jacob's  ll'cll  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  .-35  Makyth 
dene  ?oure  handy-,  hat  is,  }oure  weikys.  1535  COVKW 

vi.  36  Yf  thou  wilt  delyuer  Israel  thor->w  my  hande.     , 
1586    1.  ft.  La  rritnnvd.  f-'r.  A  cad.  I.  4  If  everie  one  did    , 
MI  put  to  his  helping  hand  for  the  correction  and  reform- 
ation uf  them.     1639  Du  VKKUKK  tr.  Ctitnus  Adwir.  I  - 
58  To  suffer  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.     iti6a  STILL  iv 

/.  r.  m".  i.  $  8  If  some,  .attribute  such  things  to  Gods 
immediate  hand.  1712  \V.  ROC;ERS  I'oy.  305,  I  sent  it  by 
the  Hand  of  an  Enemy.  177*  PRIESTLEY  Inst.Rclig.  (1782) 
I.  226  Many  . .  eminent  Stoics  died  by  their  own  hands, 
1847  OK  QUINCKY  -S>.  Mil.  .\':<n  Wks.  III.  ii  She  could 
turn  her  hand  to  anything. 

b.  Part  or  share  in  the  doing  of  something  :  esp. 
in  phrase,  to  hare  a  hand  in. 

1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  v.  ii.  140  In  which  you  (Father) 
shall  haue  fonnost  hand.  1625  KACON  £"«.,  Empire  lArb.) 
303  His  Queen  had  the  principall  hand  in  the  Deposing 
and  Murther  of  her  Husband.  1766  ('OLHSM.  Vic,  It',  i, 
We  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family;  but  I  solemnly 
protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  1837  C.  M.  GOODRIDGE  /  *<y. 

u  (18431  I2Z>  I  am  at  a  1°>S  myself  to  discover  what    [ 
hand  the  moon  could  have  had  in  it. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  position  of  the  hands,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  body :   Side  (right  or  left   ; 
hence    more    generally,    side,    direction,    quarter. 
Alsoy%>.     (See  also  10  and  32  h,  i,  j.) 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xlviii.  13  Sette  Ephraim  on  his  swib- 
ran   hand  bzt  was  on    Israheles  wynstran   hand,     c  1205    , 
LAY.  14734  Heo  ise^en  an  heore  riht  hond,  a  swibe  f<eler 
Eeit-lond.      ^1320   .S/>    Tristr.    357   Chese  on  aiber   hand    : 
Wheber  be  leuer  war  Sink  or  stille  stand.     1513  MOKE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (15681  II.   795  At  the  last  he  came  out  .. 
with  a  Bishop  on  every  hand  of  him.     1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scat.  II.  03  All  Gallowa  and  Walis  of  Annand,  And  all  the 
dalis  on  the  efter  hand.    1548  HALL  Ckron.,  lien.  /"///,  73    ' 
On  the  other  hande  or  syde  of  the  gate,  was  set  a  pillar. 
1583  HoLLVBAND  Campodi  Fior^\  When  you  are  there,    , 
turne  on  the  ris*ht  hand,  and  then  on  the  left  hand.     1627 
].  DOUGHTY  Dh-ine  Myst.  (1628)  12  Schoolmen  do  alwaies    i 
Incline  to  the  worse  hand.      1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  3  F  5     ' 
'I  lie  Floor,  on  her  right  Hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered     : 
with  vast  Sums  of  Gold.      1884  Mfuich.  Exam.  8  Sept.  8/6     I 
The  mountains  on  either  hand  become  loftier  and  steeper. 

b.  fig.  In  various  phrases  with  present  par- 
ticiples, expressing  a  way,  direction,  or  tendency 
as  opposed  to  its  contrary;  as  on  upon,  in,  of} 
the  mending  hand,  i.e.  in  the  way  to  mend  or 
recover,  getting  better ;  so  also  with  advanc- 
ing, growing,  thriving,  declining,  gaining,  losing^ 
suffering,  giving,  receiving,  etc.  arch,  and  dial. 

1598  GHKSI.WKV  Tacitus  Ann.  i.  ii.  3  Gluing  out  that 
Augustus  was  on  the  mending  hand.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc. 
/\nt,-.  u.  xviii.  (1739)  95  What  the  Chancery  was  in 
times  past,  hath  been  already  shewed;  still  it  is  in  the 
guying  and  gaining  hand.  1701  J.  LAW  Counc.  Trade 
(1751)  187  When  the  nation  shall  once  be  brought  as  much 
upon  the  thriving  or  crowing,  as  now  it  is  upon  the  de- 
clining hand.  1789  WBSUEY  ll'ks.  (1872)  XII.  439  Mr. 
Wngley  . .  is  now  also  on  the  mending  hand.  1828  Ovrr« 
Dial,  s.v.,  'To  be  on  the  mending  hand ',  to  be  in  a  slate  of 
convalescence.  1858  CARLYLL  Frcdk.  C,t.  vi.  iv.  (1865;  II. 
166  Fricdrich  Wilhelm's  ill-humour. -has  long  been  upon 
the  growing  hand. 

t  c.  In  phr.  At  a  bad  hand ^  at  the  worst  hand,  => 
position,  case.  Obs. 

c  1489  CAXTOS  Sentifs  of  Ay  won  xiv.  352  He  saw  well  that 
his  folke  was  at  the  worste  hande.  1621  Br.  Mot  NIAGU 
Dititribx  ill.  421  Paul  us  . .  at  worst  hand  hath  related  it  in 
good  and  true  Latine.  1640  FI'LLKK  Joseph's  Coat  iv.  (1867) 
144  Is  the  world  at  thi>,  bad  hand  . .  that  one  must  be  far 
from  trusting  their  nearest  friends? 

5.  As  used  in  various  ways  in  making  a  promise 
or  oath  ;  spa.  as  the  symbol  of  troth-plight  in  mar- 
riage ;  pledge  of  marriage  ;  bestowal  in  marriage. 

c  13*0  Sir  Tristr.  50  per  to  bai  bed  her  hond  To  hei^e  and 
holden  priis.  t  1330  Anns  \-  AiniL  156  Therio  thai  held  vp 
her  hond.  13. .  Loer  de  L.  604  On  the  book  they  layde  her 
hand,  To  that  forewarde  for  to  stand.  1390  GOWHR  Con/. 
I.  95  Have  here  min  honde,  I  shal  the  wedde.  u  1440  Sir 
Eglam.  245  '  >ys ',  seyde  the  erle,  '  here  myn  honde  '.'  H  y> 
trou  the  to  hym  he  strake.  1586  W.  MASSIF.  Marriage  .SV?v«., 
Many  a  one  for  land  takes  a  foole  by  the  hand.  1605  Sn  \KS. 
Lcar\\.  v.  31  More  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand  Than  for 
your  Ladles.  1775  SHKKIUAN  Duoina  in.  vii,  In  obedience  to 
your  coamunaSi  I  gave  him  my  hand  within  this  hour. 
1828  >  ,.:ti;iiiin;'s  liund  !•>  pi 

—  pn>mi>t  (1  to  a  ni:in  whom  you  inay  hate.  1871  L.  Sn  cm  x 
'-.  /-'.ur.  ii.  (1894)  47  Marriage  is  honoured,  and  the 
and* 

f6.  Hence,  In  oaths  and  asseverations.   (See  also 

kltJMT   HAND.)     Ol'S. 

a,  1300  Cursor  M.  3313  '  Say  me  i  :,  '  Ix;  bi  hand, 

Ha>    |NJU    ;tny    fader   Huand?'      1596    SHAKS.     Tam.    S/ir. 
i.    j.  i  n    my   hand,    l'..>tli  our  bmentions  meet 

and   iumpc   in   one.     1599  —  MnJi   Ado  \\.  i.    327    l^nc. 


HAND. 

Tarry  good  Beatrice,  by  this  hand  I  loue  thee.     Beat.  Yse 
1C  .-omc  other  uay  then  swearing  by  it.     1601  — 

il'ci/  in    \i.    76    Uy   the  hand   of  a  souldier   I    will 
undertake  it.    1636  I 
386  A  comely  old  fellow,  by  thU  hand. 

**  As  representing  the  person. 

7.  In  reierence  to  the  person  who  does  something 
with  his  hands ;  hence  often  denoting  the  person  in 
relation  to  his  action. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  (^.  i.  \i.  5  The  Nourse  of  time  and  e\x-r- 
lasting  fame,  That  warlike  handes  ennobles!  with  immortal! 
name.  1598  BAKHI.T  i'/u-or.  U'arrt.'s  m.  ii.  77  The  quadrate 
of  ground,  .wherein  many  hands  are  brought  at  one  time  to 
fight.  1615  [.  Si  H  m  I-:NS  Siit\  y.  }'.$s>  24-  K.\'  <  |>i 
charitable  hand  reclaimes  him.  1724  A.  COLLINS  dr.  Chr. 
.lateuch.  .  was  u.i:>lated  .  .  by  different 
hands.  1893  E.  M.  THOMI-SOS  (/^.  .V  L<it.  ftiLfogr.  \i. 
150  Additions. .  by  the  hand  that  retouched  the  writing. 

b.  spec.  In  reference  to  an  artist,  musician, 
writer,  actor,  etc.  as  the  performer  of  some  work  ; 
hence  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  person  himself. 

1644  EVELYN  Man.  (1857)  !•  7°  Painted  in  miniaturr  by 
rare  hands.  1665  UOVLK  ( Vivw.  Rcjl.  I'ref.  (1845)9  These 
J'ajicrs  . .  [as  well]  as  those  of  the  same  hand  that  have  pie- 
ceded  them.  1696  tr.  />«  Mint's  \'oy.  Lawtt%&  Painting;., 
by  the  most  celebrated  Hands.  1738  Daily  /V,s7  12  July, 
A  ll.ind  of  Musick,  consisting  of  the  best  hands  from  the 
(ipera,  and  both  the  Theatrc.s.  1790  PALKY  Hcr.e  TauL 
\.  7  Kverything  about  them  indicates  that  they  come  from 
the  same  hand. 

8.  A  person  employed  by  another  in  any  manual 
work ;  a  workman  ur  workwoman. 

1655  MRU.,  WORCKSTER  Cent.  ln~,\  §  14  Many  ham. 
plicable  to  the  same  force,  some  standing,  others  siting. 
1657  R.  LitiON  Barbadocs  (1673)  42  Those  hands  . .  that 
tmii.1  be  employed  in  their  building.  1721  BFKKKLV.Y  r>-<r.>. 
Rnin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  I  H.  200  Manufactures,  which,  .would 
employ  many  hands.  1771  FRANKLIN  AutoNog.  Wks.  1840 
I.  29  My  son  has  lately  lost  his  principal  hand  by  death. 
1778  A~«g-.  Ciaz.  icd.  2!  s.  v.  A~« •//*• /-/«£-,  Near  aocx)  hands  arc 
said  to  be  employed  here  in  the  manufactory  of  .shalloons, 
tammies  and  serges.  1856  OLMSTEU  Slave  States  4  : 
children  beginning  as  '  quarter-hands  ',  advancing  to  '  tialf- 
hantU ',  and  then  to 'three-quarter  hands*  I  and,  finally,  to 
'full  hands'.  1886  FKULHI-,  C'l-cana,  i.  7  The  *  hands'  and 
the  '  hands' '  wives  and  children. 

b.  spec.  Each  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  a  ship's 
crew.  All  hands  :  the  whole  crew. 

1669  STI  RMY  Mariners  Mag.  i.  18  Come  aft  all  hands. 
i7ia  W.  ROGEKS  Key.  312  In  the  Morning  we  put  35  good 
Hands  aboard  her.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four  J  < 
1  shipped  Hands  and  began  to  get  things  ready  as  fa>t  a--  I 
could.  1820  ScoKivSBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  515  All  hands 
on  board  perished.  1834  MKDV\  IN  AngUr  in  U  ',n'cs  II.  144 
Another  hand  would  not  have  been  ami>>.  fl'i\i.t  She  has 
just  hands  enough  to  weigh  anchor. 

C.  Hence  (colloq.)  All  hands  :  all  the  members 
of  a  parly,  esp.  when  collectively  engaged  in  \\  ork. 

1703  FAUQUHAR  Inconstant  iv.  i,  Come,  gentlemen,  all 
hands  to  work.  17*6  G.  ROBERTS  Four  }'cnr$  l'f>y.  263 
Tlien  all  Hands  went  t«j  fi>hin,i;.  1860  DILKI.N.S  Umoiniu. 
Trav.  v,  If  all  hands  had  been  got  together,  they  would 
not  have  more  than  half  tilled  the  room. 

9.  colloq.  Used  (\\ith  denning  adj.)  of  a  person 
in  reference  to  his  ability  or  skill  in  doing  some- 
thing.    (See  also  OLD  hand.}     Usually  with  at. 

1792  CowF'KK  /,(•/.  jo  Mar.  He.. might  be  one  of  our  first 
hands  in  poetry.  1797  G.  WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1892 
XIII.  422  A  rare  hand  at  all  obsolete  claims  that  depend 
much  on  a  good  memory*-  '830  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891) 
I.  227,  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  criticising  men.  '833  HT. 
MAKIINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugg?r\\.  Hi.  45  He  was  alway.s  but 
a  poor  hand  at  writing  a  letter.  1858  A.  \V.  DKAYSON 
Snorting  S.  Africa  48  'Do  you  sketch?'  '\V<:11,  I'm  nn 
hand  at  that'.  1870  K.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  280  He 
was  a  good  hand  at  singlestick. 

b.  colloq.  or  slang.  Used  (with  defining  adj.)  of 
a  person  in  reference  to  his  action  or  character. 

1798  I.  MILNKK  in  Life  i.\.  (18421  162  His  moral  chara<  ttr 
was  exceedingly  bad  ..he  i*  ^ill  a  loose  hand.  1860 
RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  146  (Hoppe)  Little  S.,  the 
Major's  partner,  .is  well  known  as  a  cool  hand. 

1 10.  Used  of  or  in  reference  to  a  person  as  the 
source  from  which  something  is  obtained  i,cf.  4) : 
a.  as  the  source  of  information,  etc.  ^usually 
with  defining  adj.  indicating  the  degree  of  trust- 
worthiness.) Obs. 

1614  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  «y  Times  Jas.  f  (1848)  I.  334, 
I  have  heard  it,  through  several  ways,  from  good  hands. 
1662  J.  DAVIKS  tr.  Ofctirin$*  I'oy.  AtHOtus.  164,  He  had  it 
from  a  very  good  hand,  that  the  King  of  Poland  had  sent 
an  Ambassador.  1717  LADY  M.  \V.  MoNTAOC  Lt-t.  t,<  < 
Miir  30  Jan.,  An  account  . .  which  I  have  bcru  very  solici- 
tous to  get  from  the  best  hands.  1811  J.  W.  CROKKK  in 
C.  Papers  June  (1884*,  I  hear  from  a  good  hand  that  the 
King  is  doing  much  better. 

f  b.  as  the  supplier  of  goods  :  in  phrases  denot- 
ing rate  or  price  (with  qualifying  adj.;,  as  at  the  best 
hand,  most  profitably  or  chenply  ;  so  at  the  better 
hand,  at  a  dear  hand.  Obs. 

1552  Hi  [OKI,  I'ye  dearer,  or  at  the  last  hande.  1582 
N.  I.Km-.itii.n  ti.CattanJteda't  Conq.  E.  Ind.  xxxiii.  82  b, 
To  tlm  end  on.-  Merchaunts,.  .might ..  buye  theyr  S|>i 
the  better  hande.  1599  HAKIAVI  I'oy.  II.  n.  3  Fur  the 
procuring  of  which,  .commodities  at  the  best  and  first  ham  I. 
1696  I.  F.  Merchants'  ll'arf--/io.  11  The  whole  BUI 

fenerully  sold  at  the  best  hand  fur  line.     Pound  ten.      1712 
. -;S  p  j  Buying  and  importing.   I, ineu>, 
and  Pictures,  at  the  best  hand.    "1767  (  Hilt 

14  May  Wks.  1837  XV.  16,   I    might  .  .  .serve  your   Honour 
with  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli  at  the  best  hand. 

C.   \Vith  ordinal  numerals,  indicating  a  series  of 
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so  many  persons  through  whom  something  passes. 
See  also  FIRST  HAM>,  SfiCOND  HANI*. 

1439  Rolls  of  Par  It.  V.  32/1  Your  Lieges  selle  the  Mer- 
ch. unlives  .  -  in  thu  said  (_.V>nln.-s,  and  at  the  first  hand 
by  ayeinward  Merchandises  of  the  same  Centres.  1551 
VI  LH.  AY///.  iKoxb..  II.  504  We  should  by  all 
thinges  at  the  first  hand  of  straungers.  1589  Hay  any 
li\»-k  44,  I  had  it  [the  tale]  at  the  second  hand.  1624 
hi  i>ri  L  Lt'tt.  xi.  141  You  haue  it  but  at  the  third,  or  fourth 
fi. .ml,  perhaps  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth.  1713  OCKLEV  Ace, 
j:,i>-l>,iry  Pref.  11718'  n  The  Uncertainty  which  attends  the 
writing  Things  &t  st-cond  Hand.  1888  &fCfC&AtMtr,C0tmnar, 
I.  xxv.  273  \7ery  few  of  the  members,  .had  been  in  England 
so  as  to  know  her  constitution,  .at  first  hand. 

***  As  put  for  its  capacity  or  performance. 

11.  Capacity  of  doing  something  with  the  hand, 
and  hence  of  doing  generally  ;  skill,  ability,  knack. 

1^98  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P,  A',  v.  xxviii.  (1495)  137  We 
sayen  thyse  haue  a  sood  hond,  that  is  to  vnderstonde,  a  good 
crafte  of  wrytynge  other  of  payntynge.  1539  I .. \TIMER  .SV> ;//. 
ni,  (1845)  416  You  be  indeed  scitts  nrtife.\\  and  hath  a 
good  hand  to  renew  old  bottles.  1586  PAY  !•'.>:£.  Secretary 
n.  (1625)  130  The  perfection  of  his  hand  in  the  variety  and 
neat  delivery  of  his  letters  in  writing.  1699  HENTLEY  rhnl. 
297,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  his  unlucky  Hand,  when- 
ever he  meddles  with  Authors.  1708  MOTTFUX  Rabelais  v. 
,\\.  I  have  no  hand  at  making  of  Speeches.  1791  MRS. 
;,M-I--E  Rom.  Forest  ii,  I  had  always  a  hand  at  car- 
pentry. 1881  E.  P.  BRICKWOOD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  197/1 
Tin-  'hand  for  crust'  which  is  denied  to  many  cooks  and 
cannot  be  learned. 

12.  Horsemanship.   In  various  expressions  refer- 
ring to  the  management  of  the  reins  and  bit  with 
the  hand;  often  --skill  in  handling  the  reins. 

1375  HARBOTR  Bruce  \\,  120  For  thar  na  horss  is  in  this 
hmd  Sa  wycht,  na  ^eit  sa  weill  at  hand.  1581  PETTIE 
i'.ini-.zss  (.'/:•.  Corn'.  MI.  (1586)  i57b,  The  father  ..  ought  in 
this  doubt,  to  carrie  a  heavie  hand,  rather  than  a  light,  on 
tlic  bridle.  1686  N.  Cox  Gent  1.  K ccreat.  iv.  ied.  3)  54  In  a 
^tiort  time  he  will . .  he  at  such  command  upon  the  hand,  that 
he  will  strike  at  what  rate  you  please.  1725-51  CHAMBERS 
(_></.  s.v,,  A  horseman  is  said  to  have  no  hand^  when  he 
only  makes  use  of  the  bridle  unseasonably.  1807  SIR  U. 
\Vn  SON-  Jrnl.  22  June  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii.  279  She  not 
only  sits  gracefully  but  has  a  master's  hand.  1875  WHYTE 
MKLMLLE  Riding  Recoil,  v.  (1879)  73  Strong  of  seat,  and 
firm  of  hand.  1881  E.  D.  BRICKWOOD  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XII. 
197/1  Much  depends  on  the  rider  having  good  hands.  . .  A 
rider  with  good  hands  never  depends  upon  his  reins  for 
retaining  his  seat.  //>/</.  199/1  A  jockey  must  therefore  .. 
have  a  hand  for  all  sorts  of  horses,  and  in  the  case  of  two 
and  three  year  olds  a  very  good  hand  it  must  be. 
b.  Seequot. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Hand  is  also  used  for  a 
division  of  the  horse  into  two  parts,  with  respect  to  the 
rider's  hand.  The  fore-Hand  includes  the  head,  neck,  and 
fore-quarters.  The  hind-hand  is  all  the  rest  of  the  hor*e. 

13.  The  performance  of  an  artist,  etc. ;  execution, 
handiwork  ;  style  of  execution  ;  '  touch '.     f  Also 
concr.  The  product  of  artistic  skill  ;  handiwork. 

1667  MILTOX  />./,.  ix.  438  Among  thick-wov'n  Arborets 
and  Flours  Imborderd  on  each  Bank,  the  hand  of  Eve. 
1671  —  /*.  R.  iv.  57  Carved  work,  the  hand  of  famed 
artificers  In  cedar,  marble,  ivory  or  gold.  1762-71  H. 
WALPOI.E  I'erincs  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  77  By  what  I 
hav  seen  of  his  hand,  particularly  his  own  head  at  Housh- 
tuu,  he  was  an  admirable  master.  1883  Ajhenxum  30  June 
834  '2  An  exhaustive  acumen  in  discriminating  styles  and 
'  hands  '  [in  prints]. 
b.  Touch,  stroke  (in  phr.  last  hand,  etc.). 

1648  CAGE  U  'es/  Jnd.  Ep.  Ded.  A  nj  b,  The  last  hand  of 
the  Painter.  1707  LUITRELL  Brief  l\cl.  (1857)  VI.  132  An 
opportunity  of  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  happy  union  of 
ihe  2  kingdoms.  1755  T.  AMORY  Mem.  (1769)  II.  154  An 
itinerary  I  am  giving  the  last  hand  to.  1760-72  tr.  Jmut 
\  L'lfoa's  I'oy.  (ed.  3)  II.  291  Willing  to  put  the  finishing 
band  to  our  principal  work.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit. 
ix.  376  The  compiler  did  not  put  his  last  hand  to  the  work. 

14.  A  turn  or  innings  in  certain  games,  as  cricket, 
racquets,  billiards.     (^See  also  23  c.) 

17- .  Laws  of  Cricket  in  Grace  Cricket  (1891)  15  To  allow 

minutes  for  each  man  to  come  in  when  one  is  out,  and  10 

minutes  between  K.K  h    Hand  to  mark  y'!  Hall,  that  it  may 

rmt  be  changed.     1819  HAXLITT  in  fa-ery-day  Bk.  (1825)868 

'lln:  four  best  racket -players  of  that  day..  Davies  could  give 

any  one  of  these  two  hands  a  time,  that  is  half  the  game. 

1884  Lfllyivkiif's  Cruh-t  Ann.  45  Fine  all-round  fielding 

enabled  them  to  get  Marylebone  out  for  80  in  their  second 

.     1894 ^Timss  6  Mar.  7/2  (Racquets)  Mr.  Pawkins 

I,  and  in  the  sixth  hand  he  went  from  5-3  to  14-3. 

1897  l\iily  Chron.  16  Feb.  5/6  (Billiards)  Frail  had  four  or 

five  hands  to  score  16,  but  the  champion  could  only  muster 

a  40  and  a  50. 

15.  A  round  of  applause. 

1590  SHAKS.  .1//.A-.  A',  v.  i.  444  Giue  me  your  hands,  if  we 
be  friends,  And  Robin  shall  restore  amends. 

16.  The  agtion  of  the  hand  in  \\riting  and   its 
product;    handwriting;    style  of  writing  ;   esp.  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  person,  country,  period, 
profession,  etc.      (Sec  also  COURT-HAND,   SHORT- 
HAND, etc.). 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III.  305  To  make  an  ende  And  write 
ayem  her  owne  honde.  1513  MORIC  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  782  Written  in  Parchement  in  a  fayre  set  hande. 
1530  PALSGR.  433/1  He  goeth  to  the  writyny  scole,  but  his 
hande  appayreth  every  daye.  1542  UDAM.  Erasw.  .-/>>////. 
ii.  (1877)  asr  Written  in  greate  letters  of  texte  hande.  1576 
FLEMING  Panopl,  Kpist.  276  He  wrote  a  running  band. 
1660  ViiLLSroKV  Scales C0mm,  ToRdr.  Aij,  Mr.  Nathanael 
Sharp,  who  writeth  all  the  usuall  hands  writ  in  this  Nation. 
1705  Hi  ARM:  Cclttrt.  31  Aug.,  A  Frn ••  ii  ih,: 

:'>s  ..  in  variety  of  Hands.     1709  SMI  \.\    ,^  A. 

no  P4  A  Letter  whi 
hisown  Hand  tva    read.     1840  LYI  TON  Mwy  i.  iii,  Hut  lie 
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will  recognize  my  hand.  1893  E.M.THOMPSON  Gk.  fy  Lat. 
ralxogr.  xix.  301  We  find  It  convenient  to  treat  the  cursive 
or  charter-ham!  as  a  separate  branch  of  mediaeval  English 
writing  apart  from  the  literary  or  book-hand. 

b.  Hand  of  wit, write  (-SV.)  =  prec. ;  also  transf. 
said  of  the  person. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  '  Div  ye  think  naebody  can  read 
hand  o'  writ  but  yoursell  ? '  1870  RAMSAY  R.tnin.  v.  <ed.  18) 
118,  I  am  not  a  good  hand  of  write.  1890  STKVFNSON 
I'ailitna  Lett.  (1895)  14,  I  request  a  specimen  of  your 
hand  of  write. 

17.  The  name  of  a  person  written  with  his  own 
hand  as  an  attestation  of  a  document ;  signature. 
Ohs.   or  arch.,  exc.   in   phrasrs   in  which  ham!  is 
now  understood  more  literally.     See  aUo  under 
the  hand  of,  35  d.     Note  of  hand :  see  NOIT. 

1534  -4ct  26  Hen,  /'///,  c.  3  •;  .(  J-',uery  writinge  ..  sub- 
scribed with  the  hande  antl  name  of  the  clerke  of  the 
hanaper.  1548  HALL  Chr<m,,  Hen.  i'lll,  29  Notwith- 
standynge  his  othe  . .  and  his  awne  hand  and  scale.  1607 
DEKKFR"///^.  Sir  T.  }\'yatt  \Vks.  1873  III.  84  Will  you 
not  subscribe  your  hand  with  other  of  the  Lords?  1611 
SHAKS.  //  'hit,  /'.  iv.  iv.  288  Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  thinke  you. 
Antol.  Fine  Justices  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses  more  then 
my  packe  will  hold.  1640  S.  D'EwES  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  167  A  petition  ..from  the  (Jit  tie  of  London  ac- 
companied with  fifteene  thousand  hands.  1666  PKPVS  Diary 
25  Sept.  (1879)  IV.  92  By  Coach  to  Lord  Brouncker's,  and 
got  his  hand  to  it.  1726  SHF.LVOCKE  I'oy.  round  World 
0?57)  41  1°  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals.  Mod.  (Form  of  testing  clause)  As  witness 
the  hands  of  the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D. 

****  Something  like  or  of  the  size  of  a  hand. 

18.  An  image  or  figure  of  a  hand. 

r  825  l\-s/>.  Psalter  cxiii.  [cxv.]  7  Honda  habbaS  and  ne 
grapiaS.  1535  COVERDALK  Ibid. ,  Their  ymages . .  haue  handes 
and  handle  not.  1644  BULWF.R  Chirol.  165  The  customeof 
the  Romans,  .to  erect  a  statue  of  Mercuric  with  the  Fore- 
Finger  pointing  out  the  maine  road,  in  imitation  whereof., 
we  have  in  such  places  notes  of  direction  ;  such  is  the  Hand 
of  St.  Albany.  1688  R.  HOI.MK  Anitonry  n.  xvii.  399/1  He 
beareth  Vert,  a  Hand  proper,  holding  of  a  Pen.  1717 
FREZIER  Voy.  S.  Sea  242  The  Ladies"  wear,  .n  little  Jeat 
Hand.. called  Higa,  the  Fingers  closed,  but  the  Thumb 
standing  out.  1858  O.  W.  Hoi. MICS  Aatt.  Breakf.-t.  ix,  A 
great  wooden  hand, — a  glove-maker's  sign. 

b.  A  conventional  figure  of  a  hand  with  the 
forefinger  extended  (CS"\  used  in  writing  or  print- 
ing to  draw  attention  to  something. 

1612  BRINSLEV  Pas.  Parts  (1669!  p.  iv,  A  Hand  pointing 
at  some  places  which  are  of  most  necessary  use. 

19.  The  pointer  or    index   which   indicates  the 
divisions  of  a  dial,  esp.  that  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
(See  HOUR-,  MINUTE-,  SECONDS-HAND.) 

1575  LANF.HAM  Let.  (1871)  55  The  handz  of  both  the  tablz 
stood  firm  and  fast,  allwcyz  poynting  too  iust  too  a  clok. 
1593  SHAKS.  Ro:n.^-  Jnl.  11.  iv.  119.  1661  Humane  In- 
dustry loo  Now  this  animated  needle  shews  with  the  Lilly- 
hand.. the  North.  1720  Loud.  C,az.  No.  5863/4  A  striking 
Gold  Watch  with  an  Alarm,  Hour-Hand  and  Minute-Hand. 
1781  Cowi-KH  Retirement  6Sr  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants 
both  hands.  As  useless  if  it  goes  .is  when  it  stands.  1846 
I,'t\',j.  < '/,/  Clock  on  Stairs  H,  Half-way  up  the  stair  it 
stands,  And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands. 

20.  A  lineal  measure,  formerly  taken  as  equal  to 
three  inches,  but  now  to  four;  a  palm,  a  HAND- 
imi'ADTH.     Now  used  only  in  giving  the  height 
of  horses  and  the  like. 

1561  KMKN  Arte  ^Vat/i?.  I.  xviii.  19  Foure  graines  of 
barlye  make  a  fynger  :  foure  fingers  a  hande:  foure  handes 
a  foote.  1661  IXJVI--LL  Hist.  Annit.  ,v  Mhi,  102  Prickles  .. 
of  two  or  three  hands  length.  1664  HI:ILER  Hnd.  n.  i.  694 
A  Roan  Gelding  twelve  Hands  high.  1810  S/cr/im?  Mag. 
XXXVI.  196  A  galloway  under  fourteen  hands.  1857  G. 
LAWRKN-CF  City  /-/V.  (Tauchn.)  67  (Hoppe)  A  chestnut  stand- 
ing full  sixteen  hands. 

21.  As  a  measure  of  various  commodities  (the 
single  articles  or  parts  being  sometimes  compared 
to  fingers),     a.  A  bundle   of  tobacco- leaves  tied 
together,     b.  A   certain    quantity   of  water-cress. 
c.  Five  oranges  or  herrings,    d.  A  palmate  root 
of  ginger,     e.  One  of  the  clusters,  each  containing 
from  8  to  20  f raits,  into  which  a  bunch  of  bananas 
or  plantains  natuially  divides. 

1726  G.  ROBEKTS  Four  Years  I'oy.  102  In  another  Locker, 
I  found  four  or  five  Hands  of  Tobacco.  1851  MAVHKW 
Lond,  Labour  I.  92  (Hoppe)  A  single  hand  being  5  oran.m-s. 
//>iii.  150  We  buy  the  water-cresses  by  the  'hand'.  One 
hand  will  make  about  five  halfpenny  bundles.  1861  Ibid. 
III.  163  Five  herrings  make  a  hand.  1879  J.  R.  JACKSON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  603/2  Uncoated  ginger  ..  the  'races' 
or  '  hands'  [are]  from  3  to  4  inches  long.  1886  U.  S.  Con- 
sjilar  Rep.  No.  65.  216  (Cent).  The  fruit  [banana]  . .  con- 
sists of  a  stock  on  which  are  from  four  to  twelve  clusters 
called  hands.  1888  PATON  &  DITTINAR  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XXIII.  425/1  The  leaves  . .  [of  tobacco]  are  made  up  into 
'hands',  or  small  bundles  of  from  six  to  twelve  leaves. 
1894  in  Fop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  407  A  hand  [banana] 
may  contain  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  fruits  or  '  fin 

22.  Cookery.  A    shoulder    of   pork.     (Formerly 
applied  to  part  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.) 

1673  S.  C.  I\nU-s  ofCiriUty  x.  102  A  Shoulder  of  Mutton 
is  to  be  cut  like  a  semicircle;  betu  ixt  the  flap  and  the  hand. 
a  1825  FoRitv  /  'oc.  /•:.  .-/wA'//a,  Hand(ofPork\  the  shoulder 
joint  of  a  hog,  cut  without  the  blade-bone.  1863  MRS. 
GASKRLL  Sylvia's  L.  1.62  Flitches  of  bacon  and  'hands' 
(i.e.  shoulders  of  cured  pork.  .)  abounded. 

*****  'J'hat  li'hii-k  is  held  in  the  hand. 

23.  In  games  of  cards  :  Tin.-  cards  dealt  to  each 
player  ;  the  handful  of  cards  held  by  each  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game. 
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1630  A".  Johnson's  l\itig,l.  $  t_  oiiuirw.  41  He  that  winner 
tin  uiiiin-.  urtx  nol  only  the  maine  Stake,  liut  all  the  He^ 
by  follow  the  fortune  of  his  hand.  1694  '  : 'fitt'lf 

Healer  n.  i.  Plays  (1887)  122  Then  1  find  it's  like  cards  :  if 
either  of  us  have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  arcident  of  fortune 
1716  SWIFT  T/I.  1'arions  Sn/'j.  Wks.  1778  XI.  (58,  1  must 
complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled,  till  I  have  a'good  hand. 
1881  K tw^lcdge  No.  4.  83/2  In  whist  each  player  is  to  con- 
sider his  partner's  hand  as  well  as  his  own. 

b.  The   person    holding   the   cards.     Elder  or 
eldest  hand ',  the  person  who  plays  first ;  so  younger 
hand,  second,  third  hand,  etc. 

1589,  etc.  [see  KI.DKR  a.  4,  KIDF.ST  5].  i««3DRvnBN  ll'i/J 
Gtillunt  iv.  i,  bounds,  the  ro.uue  hnsn  quint-major,  and  three 
aces  younger  hand.  1746  HOVLE  H'hist  (ed.  6)  22  You  are 
.-in  rliler  Hand.  1828'!'.  AIRD  \aBlackvi.Maf.  Dec.  713/1  A 
fag  partner  at  whist  when  a  hetter  fourth  hand  is  wanting. 

c.  A  single  round  in  a  game,  in  which  all  the 
cards  dealt  at  one  time  are  played. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemnn's  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  123  When 

1  had  wonne  two  or  three  hands,  I  tooke  pleasure  now  ami 
then  to  lose  a  little.    1771  SMOLLETT  //«;;///;.  (7.  11815)  66 
They  take  a  hand  at  whist,  or  descant  upon  the  General 
Advertiser.     1837  DICKKNS  I'ictou.  vi,  The  odd  trick  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  hand.    1876  H'nrMV.  No.  113.  17  We  have 
a  room  where  we  can  take  a  hand  at  whist. 

d.  fig. 

In  many  phrases,  as  to  PLAY  into  the  hands  of  another,  to 
I     FORCE  the  hand  of }  to  SHOW  oiie^s  hand^  etc.,  for  which 
see  the  verbs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  xxxiv.  575  They,  .expected  cer- 
;    tainely  to  haue  another  hand  as  good  as  this,     a  i6z6  BACON 

(J,),  There  was  never  a  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  the 
rest  of  the  habitable  world,  before  this.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sc/t.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  I  have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  this 
affair.  1882  B.  HARTE  Flip  ji,  Until  you  saw  my  hand. 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xiii,  You  don't  show  me  your 
band  like  this  for  nothing. 
f24.  A  handle.  06s. 

15*3  FITZHKRB.  ffusb.  §  23  Holdedowne  the  hynder  hand 

of  his  sith,  that  he  do  not  endent  the  grasse.     1549  Liidlow 

C/mrchw.  Ace.  (Caindcn*  40  For  makynge  a  hand  to  our 

1     lady  belrope.      1715   DESACULIERS   I-ires   Impr.    142   The 

j     little  Hand  to  turn  the  Cylinder  or  Shutter.     1764  V.  GRKEN 

I    Snr-.',   Worcester  232  The  business  called   handling  . .  i.e. 

I     putting  the  hand  to  cups. 

b.  The  part  of  a  gun  grasped  by  the  hand. 
1881   GREENER  Grin  433  The  circumference  of  the  hand 
may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  string  round  it  immediately 
behind  the  trigger-guard..  .The  usual  hand  is  about  s-in.  in 
(in  uuiference  for  i2-bores. 
II.  Phrases. 

*  With  governing  preposition. 
^ee  also  AFOBKHAND,  APTKBIIAND,  asidfhand 
(s.v.  ASIDE  IV),  BEFOREHAND,  HEHINMIHANU,  be- 
tween- (Sc.  atween-'}  hands  .BKTWKKN  prep.  3  b   ; 
NEARH AND, NIGH-HAND,  OFF-HAND,  UNUKK-H AND.) 
25.  At  hand. 

a.  Within  easy  reach ;  near  ;  close  by.    (Some- 
times preceded  by  close,  hard,  near,  nigh,  ready.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15710  He  es  cummand  negh  at  hand  fe 
tresun  has  puruaid.  Ilfid.  17922  (Or.tt.)  He  cums  at  hand 
to  slak  ?ur  site,  a  1400-50  Ah-.\an,l,  r  81  Artaxenses  is  at 
hand,  &  has  ane  ost  reryd.  1535  COVKRDAI.I-:  /V.  cxviiil  i].  151 
Be  thou_nye  at  honde  also  (o  Lorde).  1548  HALL  Citron., 
llt'n.  i',  46  b,  Their  enemies  wer  ever  at  hande.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  674  Satan  was  now  at  hand.  1750  JOHNSON 
Raml'ler  No.  19  Pij  Forced  to  produce  not  what  was  best 
but  what  happened  to  be  at  hand.  1840  DICKENS  Bant. 
Rutlge  x,  Have  you  a  messenger  at  hand  ? 

b.  Near  in  time    closely  approaching.     (Some- 
times qualified  as  prec.)     Also  f  at  hands. 

e  1200  OBMIN  16147  Himm  |>innkebb  [>att  hiss  herrte  shall 
Tobresstenn  neh  att  hanndess.  a  1300  Cursor  1\I.  14206  If 
he  mai  slepe,  hele  es  at  hand,  c  1400  Dt-str.  Troy  396  And 
she  a!  hond  for  to  haue  husband  for  age.  1526-34  TINDALF. 

2  Tlu'ss.  ii.  2  As  though  the  daye  of  Christ  were  at  honde. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olcarius   V'oy.  Ambass.  34  The  end  of 
both  his  Voyage  and  life  were  neer  at  hand.     1724  Dp.  FOE 
Man.  Cavalier  (1840)  39  The  diet  at   Frankfort  is  at  hand. 
1820  KEATS  St.  Agnes  viii.  The  hallowed  hour  was  nc:tr  at 
hand.     1868  J.   H.  BLUNT  Ref.  Clt.  Etig.  I.  433  Further 
great  changes  were  at  hand. 

t  c.  At  the  immediate  moment ;  at  the  start.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  ii.  23  Hollow  men,  like  Horses 
hot  at  hand,   Make  gallant  shew..  But  when  they  should 
endure   the    bloody   Spurre  . .  Sinke   in   the    Triall.      1640 
FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  iii.  (1867)  133  Some  men's  affection 
spends  itself  with  its  violence,  hot  at  hand,  cold  at  length. 
1650  —  Pisgah  n.  xiv.  297  Rebellion,  though  running 
hand,  is  quickly  tyred  ..  Loyalty  is  best  at  a  long  com*,- 
1705  STANHOPK  Furaplir.  II.  223  Many  ..  though  hot  at 
hand,  yet  quickly  abate  of  their  Speed. 

t  d.   =  By  hand  :  see  26  a.   Obs. 
"595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  75  A  Lion  fostered  vp  at  hand. 
t  e.  At  the  wrist.  O/>s. 

[(•1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  193  (Harl.  7334!,  I  sangh  his  sleues 
purfned  atte  hond  [Six  texts  at  the  bond)  Wib  grys.]  1697 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  3256/4  The  Coat  buttoned  cjose  at  Hand. 

ff.  At  close  quarters  in  conflict;  fighting  hand 

to  hand  {•with-}.  Also  at  hands.  O/>s.  (C(.  to 
come  to  hands,  37  b.) 

'565-73    COOPER     Thesaurus    s.  v.    Coininns,    I'tignar,' 
ai'ifiinis  cunt  hostc,  to  fit-lit  at  hand,  or  hand  to  hand  with 
!iys  .-niiiiy.    a  1608  SIR  K.  VKKK  ('<>/;/;//.  97  \Vhcn  lhe\ 
njine  up  and  at  bands  with  the  enemy. 

tg.  .•//  on,  upon)  imy  hand :  on  any  account, 
in  any  case.  So  at  no  hand:  on  no  accuunt,  l>\ 
no  means.  Obs. 

f  1430  .S>>-  Tryain.  995  He  never  sir  [:n 

honde.     1553!.  \Vn-  i:u-il   l-'al.lt-. 

..  woukt  not   Lee   l<ir-. ,Urn  at  any  hamir.  1568  (ii 

L'lin'n.  II.  ^7  The  \\  !  i^vc  liiiu 


HAND. 

mny  oportunitie  to  fight  with  them.     i62oVFXvFR  }'ia  Recta 
Inlrod.  11  II  is  at  no  han<:  •-•-.- 


permi: 

t  h.  .  •//  every  hand  :  on  all  hands.   Obs. 
1690  W.  WALKER  l.titmat.  Anglo-Lai.  48  It  is  believed 
at  every  hand. 

fi.  .-//  (a  person's'  hand:  near  him,  close  by 
him,  in  attendance  upon  him,  at  his  disposal, 
subject  lo  him,  (also  al  the  hand,  at  hand  unto}. 
At  one's  own  haml:  at  one's  own  disposal, 

r.   Ol's.  or  dial. 

1382  WVLLIF  i  Citron,  xviii.  17  Forsothe  the  sonys  of 
Dauid  (were)  first  at  the  kyngis  hond.  <•  1430  Syr  Crtter. 
2066  Al  the  grete^t  of  that  lond  Because  of  mede  were  at  his 
hond.  1508  IIIMIAK  Tna  inariit  H'.-IIICH  12.  I  hard  .  .  Ane 

.a  my  hand.     1613  Pencil  v 

136  The  Giljeonites  .  .  were  at  hand  unto  the  Levites  in  the 
meanest  offices  about  the  .  .  Temple.  1619  Cantcrhiry 
Ifarriop  .!,  .  ,  nowe  at  her  owne 

hand,  her  |  11  dead.    1700  Pennsrh:  A  '-chirrs 

Ibe  proprietors  did  not  set  up  a  government  at  their 
own  hands  but  were  authorized. 

j.  .//  the  handes  of:  from  the  hands  of:  from. 
(Expressing  the  immediate  source,  after  such  verbs 
as  receive,  takc.fnd,  seek,  require,  etc.  See  AT  1  1.) 
11035  l.a-.ft  of  Cnut  l.  c.  22  To  onfonne..aet  hisceopes 
handa.  c  1200  ORMIN  rJ26i  To  wurrbenn  fullhtnedd  att  hiss 
hannd.  1535  COVERDALK  Jot  ii.  to  Seing  we  haue  receaued 
prosperite_at  the  honde  of  God.  1548-9  (Mar.)  /.',  . 

iiation  of  Sick,  You  may  fynde  mercy  at  our 
heauenly  fathers  hande.     1662  I  ,!farivs   Toy. 

King  would  take  it  very  ill  at  their  hands. 
'749   '  '"   Jones  v.  iii.  The  many  little  f. 

received.  .at  his  haml*.    1768-1884  (see  AT  /i-,-/.  ii  b].    1893 
!•'.  \V.  MAUI.\M>  |N  Trail]  .S^  ;W  ICn^.  ii.  16^  He  hail   iit-t 
.'.-<1    the    Chri-uian    faith    at    the    hands    of    1 

Illl^v! 

26.   By  hand. 

a.  With  the  hand  or  hands  ;  by  manual  action 
or  labour,  as  opposed  to  machinery,  or  to  natural 
processes. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Tim.  21  The 
ghospell,  whiche  I  delyuered  vnto  thee.  .delyuer  likewise 
by  handes  vnto  others.  1592  T.  TIVMF.  Tin  Em;.  Lrfers 
Gij,  They  bring  up  by  hand  crammed  and  franked  foules 
and  beastes.  1653  WALTON  .  I  nfler  xi.  204  Many  will  fish 
f'M-  the  Gudgion  by  hand.  1662  J.  DAVIF.S  tr.  Ovaritis' 
Im&au.  163  A  very  great  bank,  so  even,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  done  hy  hand.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  89 
P  6,  I  was  bred  by  Hand.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr.  I 

-(ed.  4)1.278  Implements  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  Bu   by  hand.     1861   DICKENS  (it.  Expeft.  ii,  She  had 
J.I  me  up  '  by  hand  '.      1881  Truth  19  May  686/2  Em- 
broidery done  by  hand. 

b.  By,  past,  aside  (as  in  to  put  by  hand};  usually 
pred.  or  culj.  laid  aside,  done  with,  disposed  of; 
past,  finished,  over.  Sc. 

1637  Knni.RFORD  Lett.  (1830)  199  Many  ells  and  inches 
of  the  short  thread  of  your  life  are  by-hand  since  I  saw  you. 
ll'id.  i.  xi.  1  1664)  32  The  greatest  part  but  play  with  Chris- 
tianity. they  put  it  by  hand  easily.  1782  SIR  I.  SINCLAIR 
Ofsen:  S,  -,)/.  Dial.  53  (Jam.)  A  good  thing  by-hand  :  a 
good  thing  over. 

c.  By  the  hand:  expeditiously,  readily,  straight- 
way.    (Cf./tvr/i  hand  28  a.N 

1658  Gt-KXALL  C/ir.  in  Arm.  verse  14.  ix.  §  r.  (1669)  38/2 
That  they  should  grow  rich  by  the  hand 

27.  For  one's  own  hand.  For  one's  own  interest 
or  benefit,  on  one's  own  account. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  .17.  Perth  xxxiv,  'I  fought  for  my  own 
the  Smith.     1869  TENNYSON  r,w/«£-  ofAriluir 
218  Each  But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and  hand. 
1879  rk<iui>E  C.rsar  ix.  92  Lesbos  was  occupied  by  adven- 
r.irers,  who  were  fighting  for  their  own  hand. 

28.  From  hand. 

t  a.  '  Out  of  hand  ',  at  once,  immediately.  [Cf. 
<  k-r.  von  der  hand.]  Sf.  Obs. 

i535S.E.vARTpv»/.  Scot.  II.  607  The  Danis..Wand  saill 
to  top,  and  saillit  syne  fra  hand.     1535  LYNDESAY 
440  Gude  sirs,   I    sail   he  reddie,  evm  fra  hand.    ?<zisso 
Freiris  of  Beni'tk  378  in  Ditnl<ar's  Poems  (1893)  297  The 
is  als  ?e  sail  ws  bring  fra  band.      1558   ill    Misccll.  of 
1  1  844)  265  Fra  hand,  eftir  that  the  mater  wes 
schawin  to  me,  I  persauit. 

t  b.  Out  of  reach,  away,  off.  Obs. 
1608  D.  T.  Ess.  J','l.  f,  Mor.  15  b.  And  the  reason  heereof 
'  farre  from  hand. 

29.  In  hand. 

a.  lit.  (Hold  or  carried)  in  the  hand. 
" 


. 

1390  GOWER  <",.«/  II.  338  With  a  bow  in  honde.     1508 
•:<  („'/,!.    Tta  uyth  bow  in 

1632  J.  HAVWAKD  tr.  /.Yr'WA  l-'.>\^rncna  61  With 
in  hand.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  239  With  brush  in 
hand  and  pallet  spread.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  3  Sup- 
pose that  it  went  cap  in  hand  to  every  Government  in 
Europe.  Mod.  There  sat  a  reporter  pencil  in  hand  to  take 
down  his  words. 

t  b.  In  hand,  in  one's  hand  :  Jed)  by  the  hand, 
or  by  a  string,  or  the  like.    Ol'S. 

i-  1385  (.'HAL-CUB  /..  C.  M'.  Prol.  213  And  from  a  fer  com  .  . 
'Ibe  ::  ;js  hande  a  quene.      1423 

Kim.  make  ;,,  },,,  ; 

I«3  DOUGLAS  xS««    II.  vii.  [vi.)  47    Hanthus..in   his  hand 
itlenevo,  Cumniis.     1641  Termes 
d,  la  Ley  i  \  Hound  that  hee  1. 

1684  K.  II.  .s,  HaolRecnat 

in  yun  I7ga 

C.   A.    BUKNF.V  in    .)/<!  /     ll'.\rhl,l\  •     :•   I  ,          ,11. 

3°5.  I  1796 

Mis.    i  '-h'Stcr.   Warn.   II.  237  Bringing  your 
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t  c.  Ill  hand :  in  the  company  or  presence  of  a 
person,  or  in  attendance  on  him.  To  come  in 
hand:  to  present  oneself,  appear.  To  hold  in 
hand:  to  attend  on.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  222 yj  (Edinh.)  Firste  sale  be  descenciune, 
are  antecriste  sal  cum  m  hande.  Unit.  2432  (Cott. '  pe  kin^ 
.  .commaunded.  .Men  suld  him  mensk  and  bald  in  haml. 
Ibid.  3916  Ilkan  wit  ober  went  in  hand. 

d.  In  actual  or  personal  possession,  at  one's 
disposal ;  f  in  early  use.  Under  one's  authority, 
subject  to  one;  in  one's  charge  ;  in  custody.  Also 
in  htu: 

,  iioo  ORMIN  17990  t>e  Faderr  ..  hafebb  jifenn  himm  inn 
hannd  To  weldenn  alle  bingess.  '11300  Cursor  flf.  15813 
I'etre  wa>  in  hand  nummen  for  forfait  he  had  don.  c  1400 
MAUNDKV.  (Roxb, )  iv.  12  Cristen  men  ware  wont  for  to 
hafe  bat  citee  in  hand.  1:1530  A  bird  in  hand  [see  BIRD 
:/>.  6).  1551  T.  WILSON  I.ogikt  (1580!  86  Promised  to  give 
hym  a  greate  somme  of  money  .  \  in  .  .  halfe  in 

hande.  1613  HIM;HAM  XoMjktH  22  Tlie  Milesian .  .being 
in  iiand  to  the  Kings  people,  escaped  away  naked  to  the 
Grecians.  1627  J.  CARTER  E.\f>.  .s,  rn;.  .Wt>nitl  38  It  lyeth 
us  in  hand,  seriously  to  consider  what  our  practice  is.  1633 
Hib.  I.  vii.  (1810)  98  Then  Desmond  O 
Conner  layed  hold  upon  I  ..mas,  and  said,  My 

Lord  you  are  in  hand.  1690  LOCKE  Ihtm.  Utui.  n.  x\i. 
(1695)  146  Apt  to  judge  a  little  in  Hand  better  than  a  great 
deaMo  come.  1751  Affect.  Ntirr.  H'agfr  43  With  a  little 
yet  in  Hand,  we  were  almost  starving.  1844  M.  Hi 
See.  Syst.  50  To  make,  .purchases,  .according  to  convenience 
and  cash  in  hand.  1884  CURTIS  PRICE  in  Lam  Times  Kef. 
LI.  157/2  His  scrupulous  desire  to  keep  the  mansion-house 
in  hand.  Mod.  You  may  keep  the  offer  in  hand  till  tht 

te.  In    expectation    or    suspense   (with   hold, 

Obs. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Dtthe  Blaunche  1019  Hyr  lust  to  holde 
no  wyght  in  honde.  1-1374—  Troylus  II.  426(477)  But  that 
I  nyl  not  holden  hym  yn  honde.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr. 
/'info's  Tra-\  x.vxviii.  152  Not  to  hold  him  longer  in  hand. 
1824  SCOTT  St.  Koiititis  xviii,  The  rogue-lawyers,  after 
taking  fees,  and  keeping  me  in  hand  for  years. 

f.  In  process ;  being  carried  on  or  actually  dealt 
with  in  any  way.       See  also  take  in  hand  42.) 

(-1386  Cauaaa  Rtteft  T.  115  Ii  shal  be  doon,  quod 
Symkyn  .  .What  wol  yedoon  whil  that  it  is  in  hande  ?  c  1460 
Tmvncliy  flfyit.  (Suttees)  147  Som  what  is  in  hand,  what 
ever  it  meyn.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  757 
No  warre  in  hande,  nor  none  towarde.  1586  A.  DAV  Eng. 
:.iry  i.  (16251  22  The  matters  or  newes  in  hand  amongst 
us.  1692  Lo.  MOLESWORTH  Ace.  Sweden  109  Though  it  be 
something  fprreign  to  the  Matter  in  hand.  1719  UK  FOE 
Crusoe  n.  vii,  Having  much  business  in  hand.  1888  HURGON 
Lr'cs  12  Gti '.  Men  II.  xi.  332  He. .gave  his  whole  attention 
to  whatever  he  had  in  hand.  1895  Munch.  Guard.  19  Oct. 
4/ft  The  work . .  is  now  well  in  hand. 

g.  In   hand  with:  occupied  or  engaged  with, 
dealing  with;  in  conference  with,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  (also  in  hands  with}.  Obs.  or  dial,    t  In 
hand  to  do  something  :  occupied  in  doing  it.  Obs. 
(See  also  to  go  in  hand  with,  39.) 

1470-85  ttuanArttur  x.  Ixii,  I  shal  nener  be  at  ease  in 
my  herte  tyl  I  be  in  handes  with  them.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Fofys  (1874'  'I-  25  Another  with  Grece  and  Cesyll  is  in 
honde.  1515  SUFFOLK  in  State  Papers  Hen.  1' HI  (For.  ff 
Dom.\  II.  i.  26  The  Queen  was  in  hand  with  me  the  first 
day  I  [came],  and  said  she  must  be  short  with  me.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  /'».  Ivi.  2  Myne  enemyes  are  day! ye  in  hande 
to  swalow  me  vp.  1604  JAS.  I  Counlcrbl.  -Arh.)  in  Is  it 
not  a  great  vamtie,  that  a  man  cannot  heartily  welcome 
his  friend  now,  but  straight  they  must  bee  in  hand  with 
Tobacco?  1633  Br.  HALL  Hard  Texts  598  Zerubbabel, 
who  is  now  in  hand  to  build  the  Temple.  1635  LAUD  (/'/.-.,. 
(1860)  VII.  116  For  the  statutes,  I  am  in  hand  with  them. 
[1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  He's  in  hands  wi' Jean.] 

h.  In  hand :  under  control,  subject  to  discipline. 
(Originally  a  term  of  horsemanship,  cf.  b.) 

1832  Prof.  Regal.  Instr.  Cavalry  m.  64  They  will  have 
their  horses  in  hand  . .  with  their  heads  well  up.  1856 
Athen&um  6  Dec.  1491  An  Irishman  . .  who  has  been  kept 
well  in  hand  at  a  tight  University  in  his  calf-days.  1874 
L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  .1802)  I.  iv.  151  If  he  had  ! 
strong  passions,  .he  kept  them  well  in  hand. 

i.  Preceded  by  a  numeral  denoting  a  number  of 
draught  horses,  etc.  driven  by  one  person.  See 
FOUB-W-HAHD, 

1890  Pall  Mall  G.  20  June  2/1  An  eight-in-hand  team. 
t  j.  In  any  hand :  in  any  case,  at  any  rate  :   = 
25  g.   Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well  m.  vi.  45  Let  him  fetch  off  his 
drumme  in  any  hand.     1622  MABHI:  tr.  AL-inan 
if  A  If.  II.  150,  I  would  not  in  any  hand,  .he  should  slip  his 
necke  out  of  the  collar. 
30.  Of  .  .  hands. 

a.  Of  one's  hands  'rarely  hand}  :  in  respect  of 
one's  actions,  of  action,  of  valour  in  fight  :  usually 
with  valiant,  proper,  etc.  A  man  of  his  hands  ;  a 
man  of  valour,  skill,  or  practical  ability,  arch. 

11300  Cursor  M.  7  O  brut  bat  hern  bald  of  hand.     13.. 
f '<><'/-  ,ie  / 

speech,  doughty  of  h.-md.    1375  JIAKIMUK  /.'; 

<lis  a  nobill  knycht.     1470-85 

MALORY  Anfinrn  xvii,  Yeare.   the  man  of  nioost  prowesse 
of  your  1,, 
Mony  th>  ty  men  of  handis.     (-153011 

i-  as  tall  a  in; 

it  1635   N  v 
.1  and  bin.kli-1 

1886 

of  your  haml 


HAND. 

t  b.  Of  all  hands :  on  all  hands  (see  32  h\  on 
all  sides,  on  the  part  of  every  one;  also  jquot. 
i;<s  in  any  case.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'//,  6b,  Callync  him  of  al 
handes  kynge.  1588  SH\KS.  /..  /..  /..  iv.  iii.  219  Of  all 
hands  must  we  be  forsworne.  1621-31  LAUD  Srnn.  (1847) 
45  Then  there  is  'joy',  'great  joy',  of  all  hands.  1715  M. 
DAYIKS  Atlien.  Brit.  I.  260  Both  are  own'd  of  all  hands  to 
be  spurious. 

31.  Offhand. 

a.  See  OFF-HAND,  b.  Off  ones  hand(s} :  out  of 
one's  charge  or  control.  To  take  off  one's  hands : 
to  relieve  one  of  the  charge  or  responsibility  of. 

1636  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  l.  ccx.  (1675)  394  The  scattered 
Flock  once  committed  to  me,  and  now  taken  off  my  Hani! 
by  himself.    1676  WVCHERLEY  PI.  Den.,  r  v.  ii.   i  I 
seemed  to  make  his  wench  rich,  only  that  I  might  lal 
off  his  hands.     1698  FRVF.R  .-(<r.  X.  hulia  ff  P    81   ' 
Makers,  who  had  taken  off  of  bis  hands  more  F!e>b  i 
time  .  .  than  he  bad  sold  in  some  Years  l>efore.      1765  1 

Commissary  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  9  A  friend  of  th< 

take  the  child  off  her  hands.     1889  !  >u'  County  xxii,  I  ha\  e 

taken  him  off  your  hands. 

32.  On  hand,  upon  hand. 

a.  In  one's  possession  ;  in  one's  charge  or  keep- 
ing :  said  of  things,  or  of  work  or  business  which 
one  has  to  do.  To  have  on  hand:  to  have  with 
one ;  to  be  charged  with,  have  the  care  or  responsi- 
bility of;  to  have  in  order  to  deal  with  or  dispose 
of;  to  be  about  or  engaged  on. 

r  1025  Inttrl.  r.  Rule  St.  Bcntt  (Logeman)?;  Swa  hwylce 
bine  on  handum  mid  hielicum  ofoste  si  becumcn.     c  1205 
LAV.  248  Al  bat  lond  bat  Eneas  heore  fader  hefde  on  1: 
1390  GOWER  Can/.  1.04  Thou  hast  on  honde  sui.h  a  p 
1470  85  MALORY  Artlntr  I.  xvii,  These  xj  kynges  ham:  mure 
on  hand  than  they  are  ware  of.     1548  UDALL,  etc.  /'< 
Par.   John  91  b,   It  onely  lyeth  you  vpon  hande  to  fygbt 
manfully.     1815  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine  I.    i 
other  matters  on  hands.     1818  JAS.  MILL  Krit.  India  II. 
iv.  v.  470  If  he  possessed  in  India  any  money  on  loan  ni 
merchandize  on  hand.     1853  LVTTON  My  A'urv/  I.  ix,  The 
abode  . .  which  had  so  evidently  hung  long  on  hand.    Mod. 
Y\"e  bave  at  present  a  large  stock  of  tweeds  on  hand. 

t  b.  Said  of  evil,  harm,  etc.  affecting  a  person. 
To  have  on  hand:  to  have  to  bear  or  suffer.  ('Ac. 

rizoo  Moral  Ode  192  pet  ure  eldre  misduden.  we  h 
uuele  on  honde.    1:1350  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  62  Fader,  what 
harm  es  be  on  hand.     1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  12  For  ever  In.- 
hath  drede  upon  honde. 

fc.  In  or  into  one's  presence  ;  present;  at  hand. 
To  bring  on  hand:    to  bring  in,  introduce.      To 
nigh  on  hand:  to  draw  nigh,  approach.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  49-57  Sartjant/  send  i  son  on  band  pat 
in  ban-  gare  mi  god  bai  fand.     Jtiil.  10680 To bri 
neu  on  hand,  f  1400  J'esti:  Troy  11362  Noy.  .neghis  on  : 
foid.  12265  Onone  come  the  night  &  neghit  vppon  bond. 
a  1400-50  Alt-.\atid,'r  4791  A  new  note  neghis  on  hand. 

fd.  On  (an    hand:  favourably,  prosperously. 

r  1200  Trift.  Coll.  Horn.  177  Here  tuder  swioe  wexe5  and 
wel  bieS  and  go3  wel  on  hond.  <•  1205  LAY.  22313  Wind 
heom  stod  an  honde.  a  1250  Olt'l  17  A'ight.  1649  MC  buncb 
bat  bu  me  gest  an  honde. 

e.  At  hand  ;  in  attendance  (U.S.}. 
1856  OI.MSTED  Slavt  States  372  The  slaves  they  had 
employed  never  would  be  on  haiui,  when  the  hour  for 
relieving  came.  1887  J .  HAWTHORNE  J'rag.  Myst.  x,  Jonson 
proposed  to  be  on  hand  again  before  breakfast.  1891 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  16  Feb.,  I  heard  that  he  was  about  to 
make  a  sale,  and  1  was  on  hand. 

t  f.  On  in  time,  as  time  goes  on.  Obs. 
ri205  LAY.  7165  peos  children  weoxen  an  hond  hat  heo 
mihten  balden  lond.     IHti.  12711  Ah  bene  nome  hit  losede 
an  hond.     a  1225  Ancr.  R.  326  pe  wunde  bet  euerwi: 
an  hond.    <•  1310  Sir  Tristr.  933  On  hand  Mani  man  w 
sare  For  ransoun  to  yrland. 

g.  On,  upon,  ones  hands  rarely  hand} :  resting 
upon  one  as  a  charge,  burden,  or  responsibility,  or 
as  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with  or  attended  to ;  opp.  to 
off  one's  kauris. 

1528  ROY  Kctit  me  (Arb.)  134,  I  haue  wife  and  children 
vpon  my  hande.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  1167  Kers,  is, 
and    Collons,   lay  on   their   handes.      1639   T.    HKUC.IS   tr. 
(  anuis'  Mar.  Relat.  214  Seeing  three  men  upon  his  h. 
what  could  he  doe  ?     1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  I-n-sny's  Ann- 

Com.  48  Persons  ..  that  have  a  great  deal  of  Idle 
Time  lying  upon  their  Hands.    1790  KIRNS  Tan 

That  night,  a  child  might  understand,  The   IJeil  had 
business  on  his  hand.     1799  HAN.  MOKE  l-'cin.  Ediic.  ( 
I.  no  Were  we  thrown  a  little  more  on  our  own  hands. 
1880  J.  S.  Wi-.  ./.  1,891)  158,  I  have  this  house 

on  my  hands  till  next  October. 

h.  On  all  hands,  on  every  hand:  on  all  sides, 
in  all  directions,  to  or  from  all  quarters. 

1601  R.JOHNSON  h'tngd.  ,y  C  -aim:,'.  (1603)  105  They  are 
oppressed  on  all  hands."  1604  SHAKS.  (>.'/;.  ii.'i.  E6  The  - 
of    Heauen.   Before,    behinde    thee,   and    on    eui-ry   band 
Hnwheele  thee  round.     1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fablts  (Globe) 
5,06  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  write-. 

..AN  Duenna  i.  iv.  I  bave  heard  i 

all  hands.    1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  9fyttia(iKo)  II.  vni.  vii. 
66  The  shameful  servility  of  some,  the  immoral  life  of  ot1 
the  bigotry  of  almost  all,  repelled  him  on  every  hand.    1893 
La-:u  Times  XCV.  227  2  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

1.   On   (the    one  hand,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
besides  the  physical  sense  4}  to  indicate  two 
contrasted  sides  of  a  subject,  circumstances,  con- 
siderations, points  of  view,  etc. 

1638  BAKI:K  tr.  />',</  |H.)         •  I  v  mother  .. 

lone   band,  and    my  vjlfe  on   tDe  other,      1705 

•'••part  without  oiii- 

-Muney  :  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  next  time  we  > 
hither,   we  are  sure  to  be  honestly  paid.     1711   Ai 


HAND. 

Sfcct.  No.  101  P2  If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  cen- 
sure on  the  one  hand,  they  arc  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on 
i  her.     1741  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  t.  v,  §  5  But  there 
is  a  danger  of  mistake  in  our  judgment  of  books,  on  the 
other  hand  also.     1871  SMILES  Charact.  \.  (1876)  10  Either 
being  elevated  on  the  one  hand,  or  degraded  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  larger;  on  the  other  hand,  its  flavour  is 
not  quite  so  fine. 

t  j.  So  formerly  on  cither  hand,  on  some  hands, 
on  this  hand.     Obs. 

1655  UP.  HALL  Rem.  M'ks.  (1660)  205  Here  we  live  with 
men,  yea  beasts,  yea,  if  (on  some  hands)  I  should  say  with 
incarnate  Devils,  I  should  not  [etc.].  1662  STILLING;  L. 
Ori%.  Sacr.  it.  vij.  §  2  It  is  no  question  on  either  hand 
whether  God  may  require  these  things  or  no.  1769  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  I.  188  On  this  hand  I  would  not  choose  a  very 
shy  and  cold  behaviour. 

k.   On  any  hand',  see  25  g. 
33.  Out  of  hand. 

a.  At  once,  immediately,  straight  off ;  without 
jiremeditation,  suddenly;  extempore. 

13. .  Caw.  <S  <VV.  A';//.  2285  Dele  to  me  my  destine,  and 
do  nit  out  of  honde.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  i.  214  Redde 
him  of  his  lyff  out  of  hand  a-non.  1578  LVTK  Dodoens  in. 
Ixxviii.  427  Aconit  is.. very  hurtful  to  mans  nature,  and 
killeth  out  of  hande.  1692  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Josefhtal 
Antiq.  xv.  xi.  (1733)  413  Salome  and  her  Faction  were 
Tooth  and  Nail  for  dispatching  her  out  of  Hand.  1794 
JN  Lai.  Williams  82  Hid  him  finish  the  business  out 
of  hand.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  vii.  114  She 
will  marry  you  out  of  hand  after  a  three  months'  engagement. 

b.  The  opposite  of  in  hand  (in  various  senses  : 
86629):  No  longer  in  process  ;  done  with;  not  led 
by  the  hand  ;  from  or  as  a  result  of  some  treatment 
(quot.  1823)  ;  out  of  or  beyond  control. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  m.  i.  10?  Were  these  inward 
Warres  once  out  of  hand,  Wee  would  (deare  Lords)  vnto 


atlc  acid  also,  it  comes  out  of  hand  in  a  most  enviable  state 
of  whiteness.  1883  W.  E.  NORRIS  No  New  Thing  III.xxxv. 
223  Your  temper  seems  to  have  got  rather  out  of  hand. 

34.  To  hand. 

a.  Within  reach,  accessible,   at  hand  ;   f  near, 
close  by,  close  up,  to  close  combat  (pbs.}\   into 
one's  possession  or  presence.     (See  also  to  come  to 
hand,  37  a.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11235  Sli[kJ  clathesals  sco  had  to  hand. 
I  bid.  14142  His  sisters  serued  him  to  hand,  c  1400  Row. 
1198  It  were  foly  to  prece  to  honde.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE 
Lift'  Sf.  l\ath.  v.  992  Ffor  be  his  massageris  sente  he  me 
to  hande  Al  my  sustenauns.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  8 
Hy  iliis,  the  dreadful  Beast  drew  nigh  to  hand.  Ibid.  \\. 
vi.  19  Him  needed  not  long  call ;  shee  soone  to  bond  Her 
ferry  brought.  1750  FRANKLIN  Let.  Wks.  1887  II.  166,  I 
sent  this  e^say  . .  and  have  since  heard  nothing  of  it,  which 
makes  me  doubt  of  its  getting  to  hand.  1845-6  TKENCH 
I/uls.  Lfct.  Ser.  i.  iv.  69  Evidences  ready  to  hand. 

b.  To   hand,  to  one's  hand',    into   subjection, 
under  control. 

1607  TorsKLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  241  Alexander,  .at  last 
wan  the  horse  to  hand,  c  1630  RISDON  Snrv.  Devon  §  266 
(1810)  275  He  . .  brought  the  hawk  to  hand.  1720  DE  FOE 
t  'apt.  .Singleton  iv.  (1840)  63  Some  of  these  they  had  brought 
so  to  their  hand,  that  they  taught  them  to  go  and  come. 

c.  To  (tintd}  one's  hand(s  :  ready  for  one,  with- 
out exertion  on  one's  own  part. 

1581  W.  CHARKE  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Ff  ij  b,  I  English  it 
to  your  hande,  because  you  deale  not  with  the  Greeke. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  29  What  thou  would'st  do 
Is  done  vnto  thy  hand.  1661  BHAMHALL  Just  I'ind.  Hi.  53 
The  Court  of  Rome  had  done  that  to  their  hands.  1701 
W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Commodus  i.  188  The  Work  is 
done  to  your  Hands  already  by  your  Father.  1855  BROWN- 
ING A  Light  Woman  xiv,  Robert  Browning,  you  writer  of 
plays,  Here's  a  subject  made  to  your  hand  1 

35.  Under  hand. 

f  a.  In  subjection,  under  control  or  rule ;  under 
one's  charge  or  care.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6442  (Cott.)  t>is  ilk  folk.  .{>at  moyseshad 
vnder  hand,  c  1340  Ibid.  4261  (.Trin.)  loseph.  .hab  hisgodes 
vndir  honde. 

b.  Secretly,  stealthily  :  see  UNDERHAND. 

i6n  TOCRNEUR  Ath.  Trag.  in.  Hi.  Wks.  1878  1.92  He 
does  it  under  hand.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  (1707)  49  Selling 
this  Liquor  by  their  Emissaries  under-hand. 

c.  Under    one's   hand ,  s :    under   one's    action, 
charge,  care,  or  treatment. 

1535  COVKRDALE  Exod.  xxi.  2o  He  that  smyteth  his  ser- 
iiaunt..that  he  dye  vnder  his  handes.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr. 
AVrt  72  As  a  Physician  doth  to  see  many  patients  dying 
under  his  hands.  1700 S.  L.tr.  Fryke's  I'oy.  K.  Ind.  16  We 
bad  a  Man,  who  had  lost  a  Limb.,  under  our  Hands  to  cure. 

d.  Under-  the  hand  of:   with  the  signature  of. 
(Cf.  ,7.) 

1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  vii.  (1810)  98  Letters  which 
were  intercepted  and  brought  to  mee  (under  the  Presidents 
hand).  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Ind.  70  An  especial 
Order  under  my  hand.  1716  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  309 The 
I  .aily . .  gave  it  my  Wife,  without  any  thing  under  my  Hand. 
1891  Lain  'J'imes  XCII.  125/1  The  rule  which  makes  it 
ary  to  stamp  with  a  sixpenny  stamp  an  agreement 
under  hand  only. 

Unto  one's  hand  :  see  34  c.  Upon  hand  :  see 
25  S,  32  g- 

36.  With  .  .  hands. 

t  a.   With  one's  hands,  with  (seventh,  twelfth, 
etc.)  hand:  by  oath,  by  the  testimony  of  (seven, 
twelve,  etc.)  witnesses.     (See  Du  Cange  s.v.  _/»?•«- 
menltim.'-  Obs. 
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1484  Snrtecs  Misc.  (1888)  43  He  welbe  at  all  tymes  redy 
to  prove  and  make  good  eythre  upon  a  book  or  els  with  his 
handes.  1609  Leges  Marchiaruin  in  Stat.  .\cotl.  I.  84*/2 
He  sail  purge  him  bcrofat  ^e  merchis .  .with  )«:  -.cvynt  hand. 
1658  CLKVFI.AND  A'nsfic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  472  The 
Alihoi  with  Ins  twelfth  Hand,  .should  swear. 

b.  With  both  hands  (fig.) :  with  all  one's  might; 
t  fully,  freely  (quot.  1624).  (See  also  to  play  with 
both  hands*  40. 

[1340  HAMI-OLK  /V.  Consc.  1258  pe  world  ..  Agayn  us 
fightes  with  twa  handes.]  1611  BIBLE  Micah  vii.  3  That 
they  may  doeeuill  with  both  hands  earnestly.  lA^BBDKLL 
Lett.  viii.  118  All  this  is  yeelded  with  both  hands.  1871  L. 
CARROLL  Through  the  Look?  ng-C,  lass  ix.  188  You  couldn't 
deny  that,  if  you  tried  with  both  hands. 

'*   ll'ith  verb  and  preposition.    vSee  also  bear  in 
hand  (HKAR  v.  3  e),  bring  on  h.  (32  c  above  ,  come 
in  h.  (29  c),  have  in  h.,  on  h.  (29  f.  32  a,  b),  hold 
in  h.  (290,  e),  take  off  one's  hands  (31  b).) 
37.  Come  to  hand. 

a.  To  come  to  one,   or  within  one's  reach,  to 
arrive,  to  turn  up  ;  to  be  received  or  obtained. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  19893  J>an  com  J>aa  thre  men  him  to  hand. 
c  1400  Sewdonc  Bab.  2401  Thai  slowen  down  bat  came  to 
honde.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  782  To 
put  on  such  harnesse  as  came  next  to  their  handes.  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1658)  72  The  common  people  . .  eat 
whatsoever  comes  to  hand.  1807  T.  JKI-FKRSOS  Writ.  (1830) 
IV.  ioi  The  enclosed  letter,  .came  to  hand  yesterday.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  358  Seizing  any  weapon  that 
comes  to  hand. 

b.  Come   to  [one's]  hands :    to   come  to  close 
quarters,  engage  hand  to  hand.     (Cf.  25  f.) 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  n.  (1895)  257  The  battell 
come  to  their  handes.  1623  BIKGHAM  Xttiopkon  74  Who 
came  to  hands,  before  the  whole  Armie  ioyned.  1882 
STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884)  237,  I  want  to  come  to 
my  hands  with  them,  and  be  done. 

t  38.  Pall  in  hand's.   Obs.     (Cf.  29  f,  g.) 
fa.  To  fall  to  blows  ;  to  come  to  words  tvith. 
(Alsoyiz//  on  hand.}  Ohs. 

1448  Past  on,  Lett.  No.  60  I.  74  When  they  met  to  gyder, 
they  fell  in  handes  togyder,  and  [Sir  Robert]  smot  hym . .  with 
hys  sord.  Ibid.  No.  711  III.  72, 1  felle  on  hande  with  hym 
for  Matelaske  Kerre.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  in. 
Wks,  1224/1  She  fel  in  hand  with  hym  and  all  to  rated  him. 
1605  CAM  DEN  Ran.  (1637)  275  His  wife  fell  in  hand  with 
him,  and  asked  him  ;  What  will  you  do,  list  you  not  to  put 
forth  your  selfe  as  others  doe  1 

t  b.  Fall  in  hands  with,  or  to  do  something: 
to  set  about,  take  in  hand.  Obs. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  3ob/i  Or  he  fall  in  hand  wyth  the 
tone  or  the  tother.  1577-87  HOI.INSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II. 
83  King  Stephan  . .  fell  in  hand  to  besiege  the  residue  of 
those  places  which  the  rebels  kept.  1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  10  Neither,  .were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with 
translating  the  Scripture  into  English.  1641  BEST  Farm. 
Bks.  (Surtees)  141  Neaver  to  fall  in  hands  with  mole  catch- 
inge  till  St.  Marke  day  bee  past. 

t  39.  Go  in  hand,  on  hand.  Obs.    (Cf.  29  f,  g.) 
•j*  a.   Go  in  hand  with,  or  to  do  something :  to 
engage  or  deal  with,  be  about ;  to  proceed  with. 

1534  MORE  On  ttie  Passion  Wks.  1323/2  Our  Sauiour 
foorthwyth  went  in  hande  wyth  the  instytutynge  of  . .  the 
blessed  Sacramente.  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  i.  (1877) 
i*  38,  I  will,  .go in  hand  with  the  limits,  .of  ourseuerall  sees. 
1639  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  124  [That]  he  should.. go  in 
hand  with  it  himself,  with  all  convenient  care  and  speed, 
t  b.  To  come  to  be  dealt  with  or  treated.  Obs. 

1553  GRIMALDE  Cicero's  Offices  {c  1600)  159  b,  When  Atreus 
part  should  goe  in  hand  [crew  tractaretur  Atreits}. 

f4O.  Play  on  (or  with)  both  hands.  To 
practise  double-dealing,  act  with  duplicity.  Obs. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  89  The  kyng  of  ingland  playit  vitht 
baytht  the  handis.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  358 
He  slew . .  King  of  the  Hunnes,  for  playing  on  both  hands. 

f41.  Stand  (one)  in  'or  on)  hand.  To  concern  ; 
to  be  incumbent  on  ;  to  be  the  duty  or  business  of. 
(Cf.  32  g.) 

c  155$  f-'is/ter's  Life  If.  118  It  standeth  vs  in  hand,  .to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  him.  1583  GOLDING  C  air  in  on 
Dent.  Pref.  Ep.  3  It  standeth  us  on  hand  to  strengthen  our- 
selues  in  the  infallible  certaintie  of  the  holy  Christian 
Religion.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chns.  I  (1655)  89  It  stood 
him  in  hand  to  stand  upon  his  guard.  1786  I.  PERKINS 
Pomt  in  H.  R.  Stiles  Bundling  (1869)  09  Sence  it  doth 
stand  each  one  in  hand  To  happyfy  hi-,  lifo. 

42.  Take  in  hand,  ton  hand.  To  take  the 
charge  or  responsibility  of;  to  set  oneself  to  carry 
out  or  deal  with  ;  to  undertake ;  sometimes  spec,  to 
undertake  the  discipline;  care,  or  cure  ^of  a  person). 

a.  with  simple  obj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25928  pis  hali  wark  j  tak  on  hand.  1375 
BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  268  Wedding  i^  the  hardest  band  That 
ony  man  may  tak  on  hand.  1390  I  ^  >\\  KK  Con/.  I.  34  Where 
dedly  werreis  taken  on  honde.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  c[\}.  4, 
I  wtl  take  no  wicked  thinge  in  honde.  1581  FFTIII  ' 
Civ.  Com',  i.  (1586)  22  To  morrow  . .  we  wil  take  againe  our 
matter  in  hand.  1608-11  Bi>.  HALL  Mcdit.  %  Vows  n. 
§  12  Before  I  take  any  man  in  hand,  I  will  knowe  whether 
hee  be  a  thorne  or  a  nettle.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn. 
iii,  Very  obedient  to  me  she  was  when  a  little  child,  before 
you  took  her  in  hand.  1885  G.  ALLEN  Babylon  xi,  I've 
taken  you  in  hand.  Mod.  It  is  a  difficult  task  that  you 
have  taken  in  hand. 

b.  with  inf.  (arch,  or  dial?} 

1307  Klegy  1'ldit.i,  /,  v,  That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde, 

imid  to  seme  ant  wysse.    c  1380  Sir  Fern  nib.   143 

To  take  an  hund  a^en  hym  to  take  be  fy^te.     1526  TIN- 

DALK  Luke  i.  i  For  as  moche  as  many  have  taken  in  bond 

to  compyle  a  treates  off  thoo  thynges.     1676  HOBBFS  Iliad 


HAND. 

i.  268  T'appease  Achilles  I  will  take  in  hand.    Mod.  {north, 
dial.)  He  took  in  hand  to  inform  the  others. 

***  U'ith  verb  governing  hand.  For  other 
phrases,  as  HEAR  a  hand,  FoiiCE  (a  /Vnw/'.i  hunJ, 
HOLU  (one's)  hand,  JOIN'  hands,  Kiss  the  hand, 
LAY  hands  on,  LEND  a  hand,  SET  hand  (to,  on}, 
SHAKE  hands,  STRIKE  hands,  TRY  one's  hand, 
\\  ASH  one's  hands  of,  etc.,  see  the  verbs.  To  have 
a  hand  in  :  see  3  b  above.  To  show  one's  hand : 
see  23  d.) 

43.  Change  hands.     To  substitute  the  left  hand 
for  the  right  and  the  converse ;  to  pass  from  one 
hand  to  another,  from  one  person's  hand  or  posses- 
sion to  another's  (cf.  2). 

1670,  1732  [see  CHANGE  T.  2].  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE 
tt't-st  Indies  100  The  property  in  the  soil  must  change 
hands.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  160  The  whole 
soil  would  soon  change  hands. 

44.  Give  (one's;  hand. 

a.  To  present  or  hold  out  the  hand  to  be  grasped, 
in  token  of  salutation,  bargaining,  etc. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  S/tr.  n.  i.  320  Giue  me  your  hands 
God  send  you  ioy,  Petruchio,  'tis  a  match.  1601  —  Jut.  C. 
v.  v.  49  Giue  me  your  hand  first.  Fare  you  wel  my  Lnnl. 
1876  1'.  HARDY  Ethclbcrta  (1890)  114  She  gave  him  a  hand 
so  cool  and  still  that  Christopher.. was  literally  ashamed  to 
let  her  see  and  feel  his  own. 

t  b.  Jig.  To  give  hands :  to  consent,  agree  (to) ; 
to  pledge  oneself.   Obs. 
1594  CAREW  lluarte's  K.vam.  Wits  (1616)  24  So  they  all 

ettle  hands  to  this  opinion,   satie  onely  Aristotle.      1708 
CKLEV  Saracens^  (1848)  432  So  they  gave  him  their  hands 
to  be  subject  to  him. 

45.  Make  a  hand. 

a.  To  make  one's  profit ;  to  make  a  success  of, 
to  succeed  or  speed  with.     Freq.  with  qualifying 
adj.,  ujmrtj£nff  (often  ironical),  good,  etc. 

1538  LONDON  in  Lett.  Suppress.  Monast.  iCamden)  234 
They  mak  ther  handes  by  leesys,  salysof  wodde,  and  of  ther 
plate.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  Dent.  iii.  15/1  All  is  one 
with  them,  so  as  they  may  make  their  hand.  1613  SHAKS. 
J/i'ti.  VIII,  v.  iv.  74  Y'  haue  made  a  fine  hand  fellowes? 
1669  W.  HACKE  Collect.  Orig.  I'oy.  iii.  >i69o)  69  We  should 
have  made  a  better  hand  of  them.  1702  C.  MATHER  Mag>i. 
Ckr.  vn.  App.  (1852)  596  Through  the  disadvantages  of 
their  feet  by  the  snow  they  could  make  no  hand  on  it.  1727 
SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  iii,  The  farmer,  .concluding  I  must  soon 
die,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a  hand  of  me  as  he  could. 
1808  WINUHAH  Let.  21  Oct.  in  .V/.  Parl.  (1812)  I.  98,  I  do 
not  find  that  I  make  much  hand  (I  should  rather  perhaps 
say  much  foot}  in  walking.  1890  BoLDREWOOD  Col.  AY- 
/pnwr  (1891)  QO,  I  don't  suppose  you'd  have  made  much 
hand  of  them  by  yourself. 

b.  To  make  a  hand  of  (with) :  to  make  away 
with,  make  an  end  of,  '  do  for'.   Obs.  or  dial. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  III.  142  They  falling 
to  the  spoile  made  a  hand,  and  therewith  departed.  1583 
STUBBES  Anat.  Abies,  n.  (1882)  55  To  giue  them  such 
medicines,  .as  will  soone  make  a  hand  of  them.  1601  HOL- 
LAND Plmy  ix.  Ix,  It  makes  a  hand  with  it,  and  digesteth  it 
presently.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  Progr.  93  He  [Moses]  had 
doubtless  made  a  hand  of  me,  but  that  one  came  by.  and 
bid  him  forbear.  1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  v.  (1871)  VI.  8 
Hungarian  Majesty,  .attacks  Seckendorf  furiously.  ,in  mid- 
winter; and  makes  a  terrible  hand  of  him.  1887  C/u-sJt. 
Gloss,  s,  v,,  I  mun  know  about  th'  markets  afore  I  sell ;  I 
dunna  want  to  be  made  a  hand  on. 

46.  Take  the  hand  of.     To  take  hold  of  the 
hand  which  is  given  or  offered  ;  to  join  hands. 

1565  Child  Marriages  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  68  The  said  Roger 
and  LIHn.  .toke  handes  together.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii. 
376  Come  vnto  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands. 
1771  MRS.  E.  GRIFFITH  Lady  Barton  II.  274  A  pair  . .  as 
firmly  united  as  any  that  ever  took  hands,  from  the  first 
wedding  in  Eden,  down  to  this  present  day.  Mod.  Take 
my  hand  ;  I  will  lead  you  safely. 

****  IVith  adjective  qualifying  \\s&.&. 

(For  other  phrases,  as  BLOODY  hand,  EVEN  hand, 
FREE  hand,  HKI.PING  hand,  HIGH  hand,  LOOSE 
hand,  OLD  hand,  RED  hand,  SINGLE  hand,  STRONG 
hand,  UPPER  hand,  etc.,  see  the  adjectives.  See 
also  LEFT  HAND,  OVEEHAND,  RIGHT  HAND,  SECOND 

HAND.  etC.\ 

47.  Better  hand,    f  a.  Superiority,  the  *  upper 
hand ' ;  precedence. 

1523  [see  BETTER  a.  5].  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle 
Facions  \\.  xi.  243  The  name  of  the  Turkes  hath  gotten  the 
bettre  hande,  and  the  other  [.Saracens]  is  out  of  remem- 
braunce.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  341  If  they  might  have 
the  better  hande  of  us.  1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal 
Do^vry  n.  i,  To  let  strong  nature  have  the  better  hand. 
1641  J.  TRAPPE  Theohgia.  Theot.  2  That  the  Gospel  should 
have  the  better  hand  of  the  Law. 
b.  See  10  b,  45  a. 

48.  Clean  hands,    jig.  Freedom  from  wrong-- 
doing, innocence  or  uprightness  of  life  :  see  CLEAN 
a.  3  d. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xyii.  g  The  ri;twis  shal  holden  his  weie, 
and  with  clene  hondis  adde  strengthe.  1539  KIBLE  (Great) 
Ps.  xxiv.  4  He  that  hath  cleane  handes  and  a  pure  hert. 
1667  PEPVS  Diary  19  May,  My  Lord  Treasurer  . .  is  said  to 
die  with  the  cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  Lord  Treasurer  did. 
1896  MORLEY  in  Liberal  Mag.  Dec.  495  You  would  go.  .into 
the  councils  of  Europe  with  clean  hamU. 

49-  First  hand.  a.  At  (the  first  hand',  see 
10  c  above,  and  FIRST  HAND,  f  b.  At  first  hand: 
at  first.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  xxxvii.  577  At  first  hand  they 
i  what  to  doe. 
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HAND. 

1 50.  Good  hand.      To  get  or  have  a  good  hand 

against :  to  get  or  have  a  decided  advantage  over. 

also  make  a  good  hand  of,  4  •- 

1600  HOLLAND  Lh'y  \\\.  vii.  253  The  other  armie..got  a 
good  hand  against  their  enemies.   1652-62  H  F.VLIN  Cosmogr. 
1673)  160/1  A  prince  who  since  he  came  to  age,  hath 
had  a  good  hand  against  the  Turks. 

tSl.  Higher  hand.  Superiority  in  contest, 
master)'.  Ohs. 

a  1225  Ltf.  A'rtM.  758  >ef  ha  mahen  on  me  be  herre  hond 
habben.  13..  Coer  tie  I..  5239  And  who  that  haves  the 
heyer  hand  Have  the  cyte  and  al  her  land,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  390  If  bat  he  faughte  and  hadde  the  nyer  honde. 
r  1450  mtr&i  124  That  he  myghte  haue  the  hier  honde. 
*****  With  an  adverb. 

52.  Hand  in,  out.  To  have  one's  hand  in  :  to 
be  actively  engaged,  to  be  in  habitual  practice,  to  be 
at  it ;  to  be  in  practice.  His  hand  is  out :  he  is 
out  of  practice,  not  in  working  order. 

r  1460  Tr'-.i'ne'cy  Myst.  (Surtees)  220  Yit  efte,  whils  tin 
hande  is  in,  Pulle  ther  at  with  som  kyn  gyn.  1586  A.  DAY 
(1625)44  There  was  no  rake-hell,  .but  his 
hand  was  in  with  him.  and  that  he  was  a  copesmate  fur 
him.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  /..  /..  iv.  i.  137  And  if  my  hand  be 
out,  then  belike  your  hand  is  in.  1667  BARROW  in  Kigaud 
Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  54  Now  my  hand  is  in,  I  will  add 
briefly  these  theorems.  1749  CHF.STERF.  L<-lt.\  1792  ill.  cxcviii. 
246  Write  a  line  or  two  of  it  every  day  to  keep  your  hand 
in.  1828  Cr,n>en  Dial,  s.v.,  To  ha-:1,-  the  hand  in,  to  be 
accustomed  to  business.  1848  Mem.  Tod  of  Balerno  17 
There  are  particular  seasons  when  . .  his  hand  i.s  out,  when 
he  is  unable  to  wield  the  pen,  when  imagination  flags.  1875  M. 
PATTISON  Casanbon  354  Mere  exercises  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

53  Hands  off  I  colloq.  Keep  off!  let  (the  person 
or  thing  alone  !  a  peremptory  order  to  cease  or 
desist  from  touching  or  interference. 

1563  BECON  Display.  Pop.  Masse  Wks.  in.  42  Take  thys 
bread,  sayth.  .Christ.. Hande  of,  saye  ye  papistes.  Gape 
and  we  will  put  it  in  your  mouthes.  i  1592  MARLOWE 
Massacre  Paris  ii.  iv,  Hands  off,  good  fellow;  I  will  be  his 
bail.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sit./  Sheph.  r.  ii,  Hand  off,  rude 
ranger  !— Sirrah,  get  you  in.  1883  STF.YF.NSON  Trias,  fsl. 
m.  xiv,  '  Hands  off!  cried  Silver  leaping  back  a  yard. 

54.  Hands  up  I  An  order  or  direction  to  people 
to  hold  up  their  hands  to  signify  assent,  etc. ;  also, 
a  robber's,  policeman's,  etc.,  order  to  preclude  re- 
sistance. 

1887  J.  HAWTHORNE  Trag.  Myst.  xviii,  Hands  up— every 
soul  of  you  !  Mod.  (at  school).  Hands  up,  those  who  have 
the  right  answer ! 

******   With  another  noun. 

fSee  also  HAND  AND  GLOVE,  HAND  OF  GLORY, 
HAND  OVER  HEAD.  HAXD  TO  MOUTH,  etc.) 

55.  Hand  .  .  fist.     a.  Hand  over  fist  (colloq.) 
=  HAND  OVER  HAND. 

1880  \V.  C.  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Sweetheart  II.  iii.  173 
A  heavy  squall  was  coming  up  hand  over  fist  along  with 
the  wind.  1884  in  L'pool  Daily  Post  9  Jan.  (1885)  6/2 

It)  enables,  .lighter  and  better  rigged  whalers  to  get  away 
from  them,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  hand  over  fist '. 
b.  Hand  to  fist  (colloq.   ^  HAND  TO  HAND. 

1652-3  WOOD  Life  4  Mar.,  Going  to  the  ale-house  . .  they 
set  hand  to  fist,  and  drunk  very  desperatly.  1705  HICKER- 
INGILL  Pricst-cr.  i.  (1721)  59  Killing  a  Lyon  and  a  Hear. 
Hand  to  hist.  I76o  KOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  ^99  I.  245  He 
and  Jenny  Cummins  drank  three  flasks,  hand  to  fist,  last 
night.  1811  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  Sept.  118941 1  vii.  229  The 
Edinburgh  reviewers  have  been  down  on  my  poor  Don 
Roderick,  hand  to  fist. 

56.  Hand  and  foot  ;also  in  earlier  use/,  and  h., 
feel  and  As.,  As.  and/.)  are  often  found  in  colloca- 
tion ;  usually  (now  always)  in  adverbial  construc- 
tion; esp.  in  phr.  to  bind  hand  and  foot  (in  mod. 
use  sometimes /iff.}.     To  wait  upon  or  f  serve  (to) 
hand  and  foot :  to  wait  upon  or  serve  assiduously. 
(See  also  FOOT  sb.  26  b.) 


handen  and  fiet.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14355  Bath  fete  and 
hand  far  was  hebunden.  crnpAtnimp.  I'hg.  (B.M  MS) 
70  Sche . .  seruede  hem  to  hande  &  fote.  c  1420  Sir  A  i,. 
(Camd.)  Iviii,  To  serue  him  wele  to  fote  and  honde  1630 
S.  Du  VKKGEB  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  E-.vnts  56  He  is  forth- 
with  bound  hand  and  foot.  1893  f-am  Times  XCIV.  502/2 
I  Tie  Divisional  Court  held  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  the  authorities.  Mod.  They  expect  to  be  waited  on 
hand  and  foot. 

57.  Hand  .  .  .  hand.   'See  also  HAND  IN  HAND, 
HA.VD  OVER  HAND,  HAND  TO  HAND.) 

fa.  Hand  by  hand,  Hand  for  hand:  -HAND 
TO  HAND,  at  close  quarters ;  side  by  side.  Hand 
of  hand,  hand  with  hand,  to  hand  and  hand,  with 
hand  to  hand:  ---  HAND  TO  HAND.  Obs. 


Y.   174  Hond  wi8  honde,  fuhten  ba  heje  men. 
'  '-•  43^4  Hand  be  hand  to  geve  bekvr.     c  1400 


c    King  and  he   walking  Hand  by  hand.     1490   

Ktuydos  liv.  150  Io  fyghte  wyth  hym  hande  for  hande 
1535 i  STEWART  Crcm  Scot.  I.  37,  Tha  kingis.  .raid  togidder 
to  the  toun,  Hand  for  hand.  1548  HALL  Chnn..  He,:  I' 
56b,  To  get  upon  the  walles  and  with  hand  to  hand  to 
graple  with  his  enemy.  ,K3  ]:  ,,.,,„„  ,,, 

enforced  tojuyne  hand  for  hand,  they  valiant!- 
the  su 

b.  from  hand  to  hand:  from  one  person  to 
another  ;  through  a  series  or  succession  of  hands 
(Cf.  10.) 


58 

15*1  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  18  Their  writings  came 
to  posteritie.  from  hand  to  hand.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr. 
Le  Blattc's  Trar.  10  The  word  was  given  from  hand  to 
hand  through  the  company.  1882  BESANT  Revolt  of  Mti'i 
ix.  217  This  tract  had  been  circulated  from  hand  to  hand. 

C.  Hand  under  hand:  bringing  each  hand 
successively  below  the  other,  as  in  climbing  down 
a  rope,  etc.  :  the  opposite  of  HAND  HVF.H  HAND. 

1804  ,\'a-.'al  Chrcm.  XI.  92  [HeJ  let  himself  down,  hand 
under  hand,  by  a  rope. 

58.  Hand  and  thigh.  Old  Irish  Law.  (See 
quot.) 

1873  W.  K.  Si  LLIVAN  hitrod.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish 
I.  172  Ultimately,  however,  daughters  appear  to  have  be- 
come entitled  Io  inherit  all  if  there  were  no  sons.  The 
land  thus  given  to  a  daughter  was  called  'an  inheritance 
of  hand  and  thigh '.  IHd.,  An  explanation  of  why  the 
estate  '  of  hand  and  thigh '  was  one-third  the  estate  of 
a  Fi,ith. 

58.  Hand's  turn,     lolloq.  A  stroke  of  wo;  k. 

1828  Cra-'t'n  Dial,  s.v..  She  winna  do  a  hands-turn.     1881 
(Jitct'n  LXX.  522/3  She.. has  to  be  waited  on  by  the  maid* 
rather  than  doing  a  hand's  turn  for  herself  or  you. 
*******  Proverbial  phrases  and  locutions. 

60.  a.  In  comparisons,  as  as  bare,  fiat,  as  one's 
hand.  b.  Like  hand  and  glove,  etc.  :  see  also 
HAND  AND  GLOVE,  f  c.  To  have  long  hands : 
see  quots.  d.  To  have  one's  hands  full :  to  have 
enough  to  do  or  as  much  as  one  can  do,  to  be 
fully  occupied,  e.  Many  hands  make  light  work. 
£  In  the  turn  /;;;•  of  a  hand:  in  a  moment,  in- 
stantly (cf.  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  .  g.  In  other 
expressions:  see  quots.  {To  have  a  hand  in  the  pie: 
see  Pi  K.  To  play  into  a  person's  hands  :  see  PLAY. 

a.  c  1420  Siege  Kom-n  in  Collect.  Land.  Lit.  (Camden)  4 
Buschys  and  brerys  and  boughys  they  brende  And  made 
hyt  as  bare  as  my  honde.     1876  BROWNING  .\'af.  Magic  i, 
The  room  was  as  bare  as  your  hand.     1883  Harper's  J/rt^. 
Dec.  147  i  That  coast,  .is  flat  as  your  hand,  as  we  say. 

b.  1798  G.   WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.    1893  XIV.    129 
He  . .  has  been  as  familiar  with  all  . .  as  the  hand  is  with 
the  glove. 

0.  1583  HOLLY-BAND  Campo  di  Fior  17  What  if  I  should 
call  thee  theefe?  What  if  I  should  say  that  thou  hast  long 
handes?  1828  Scoir  F.  M.  Perth  vi,  His  father  is  a 
powerful  man— hath  long  hands— reaches  as  far  as  he  can. 

d.  1470-85  MALORV  A  rthur  XX.  xxii,  Ye  shalle  haue  bothe 
your  handes  ful  of  me.     1625  MA88INOEK  ,\>ri'  H'ay  v.  i, 
You  shall  have  your  hands  full  Upon  the  least  incitement. 
1724  I)E  FOE  Mem.  Ca-.'cilier(\%)o)f>s  Horn,  .had  his  hands 
full  with  the  main  battle.     1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  (1875) 
I.  xii.  479  The  king  had  his  hands  full  in  Poictou. 

e.  14. .  Sir  Benes  3012  (M.S.  M. )  Thonghe  Ascaparde  be 
neuer  so  starke,  Many  handes  make  lyght   w-arke  !     1539 
TAVERNLR  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  36  Many  handes  make  a 
lyghte  burthen.  1663  F.  HAWKINS  Youth's  Bchav.  90  Many 
hands  make  light  work. 

f.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23223  Quils  bou  moght  turn  bi  hand 
abate,  Itsuld  worth  rose  witvtendute.  1599  H.  BUTTFS/)J, -Is 
drie  Dinner  Fv,  In  the  turne  of  an  hand  :  in  the  twinckling 
of  an  eye.    (11632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  i.  n.  xxxvi. 
289  In  the  turning  of  an  hand  they  were  all  in  flames. 

S-  15*1  DAUS  tr.  Bit/linger  on  Afoc.  (1573)  133  b,  Thou 
must  hold  vp  thy  hand  to  thine  eares  for  me :  that  is  to 
say,  thou  shall  confirme  me  this  by  an  oath.  1617  MORY- 
SON  /tin.  in.  i.  ii.  17  He  that  writes  often,  shall  often 
receme  letters  for  answere  :  for  one  hand  washeth  another. 
III.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

61.  attrib.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hand,  as 
hand-clasp,  -gout,  -grasp,  -guard,  -reach,  -skill, 
-touch,  -turn,  -wave,  etc.  b.  Worn  on  the  hand, 
as  hand-fetter,  -ring,  -ruffle,  -shackle. 

1887  Jr.veEfuf-sAmarj'liu  at  the  Fair  85  Books.,  bound  in 
-lyle  of  hand-art.  1583  STANYHIKST  .-Ends  iv 
(Arb.)  105  Fayth  plighted  in  "handclaspe.  1897  HALL  CAINE 
Christian  xi,  Their  hands  met  in  a  long  hand-clasp.  1616-61 
HOLYDAY  Persius  325  When  the  knotty  *hand-gout  has  once 
broke  Their  joynts.  1893  Daily  .\',-:\'s  11  Jan.  o  i  Losing 
their  foothold  and  "handgrasp  on  the  ladder  ways.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  f,  Ann.iui.  128  At  the  handle  the  shaft 


of 

Wellton  by  W  his  'hand  mark.  1795  SOUTHEY'J'MM  'of  Arc 
IX.  258  At  his  side  Within  'hand-reach  his  sword.  1845 
JAMES  A.  Neil  ii,  His  collar  and  'hand-ruffles  were  of  lace. 
«S49  HOOPER  10  Command,!:,  xi.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  405  A 
manacle  or  'hand-shackle  to  keep  them  from  doing  of  ill 
1883-4  J.  G.  BUTLER  in  Bible-Work  II.  r3i  Daily  labor 
'hand-toil  or  brain-toil.  1859  Bentlcy's  Q.  A't-.:  July  544 
When  it  comes  to  shifts  and  'hand-turns,  .we  are  utterly 
at  a  stand. 

C.  That  is  or  may  be  held  or  carried  in  the  hand, 
portable ;  as  hanJ-am'il,  -l>ag,  -camera,  -candle,  -can- 
dlestick, -lamp,  -lantern,  -lexicon,  -litter,  -mirror, 
-net,  -screen,  -specimen,  -spectroscope,  -tray,  etc. 

1880  Miss  BHADDON  J,,st  as  I  am  xlv.  She  had  her 
waterproof,  .and  a  'hand-bas.  1889  fall  Mall  C,.  21  Sept. 
6/1  I  he  two  travellers  . .  stowed  their  'hand-baggage  away 
in  their  compartment.  1890  Anthony's  I'/iotogr.  JStill.  III. 
the  stay-at-home  anil  the  tourist  the  'hand  camera 
has  become  a  necessity.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1706/8  One 


1862  Illustr.  Land.  AV™  n  Jan.  5,/,   With  a  'hand-eye- 
•    •• .  LASKKLYNS 

,'•.    viii.    §    i.  388   The  contact-  or  'hand-gonio- 
meter.  1869  DUHKU  Mid,,.  .S/o  3  He  has  furnished  himself 

nip.     1862   MARSH  Eng.   I 
\ icon  of  any  modern  tongue.    1888  /far/' 
•  land-mirror.    1726  S< 
.J-  H-Wrf(i757)  ,6  A  little  "hand  nest  of  drawers.' 


HAND. 

1  1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  II.  xxiv.  243  Birds,  .caught  in  their 
little  'hand-nets.  1891  D'O.  CARTE  in  Pall  Mull  C,.  5  Dec. 
1/3  There  were  some  3000  'hand-properties  employed  in 
'Ivanhoe',  and  10  scenes.  1826  Miss  MITKORD  I'illa^e 
i.  (1863)  342  Painted  shells  and  roses .. on  card-racks 
and  1:  1815  \V.  PiiiLLirs  Outl.  Min.  A-  (lt-o/. 

(1818)  198    By  the  examination  of 'hand  specimens.     1871 
tr.  Si-hclien'sSpectr,  Anal.  Ixix.  418  The 'hand-spec! I 
of  Huguins.  1481-90  lloi^'arti  llcnseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  228  A 
payre  of  ' hand-trayes.      1535  COVERDAI.E  Xuiii.   xxxv.   :8 
\  1  he  smyte  him  with  an  '  handweapon  of  wodd. 

d.  Managed  or  worked  with  the  hand  (sometimes 
spec,  with  one  hand ) ;  driven  or  operated  by  manual 
power,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  an  animal  or 
a  machine  ;  as  hand-bat,  -bellrnvs,  -besom,  -brake, 
-card  (in  cotton-spinning),  -comb,  -drill,  -Jlail, 
-harpocm.  -hook,  -lathe,  -la'o;  -mangle,  -\-mell 
(—  mallet  i,  -mortar,  -piercer,  -pump,  -punch, 
-quern,  -rake,  -rope,  -sail,  -shears,  -shell,  -sledge. 
-tool.  -7iwj,w/,  -ivhcf/.  etc.  e.  Made  or  done  by 
hand,  as  hand-em/iroidery. 

1781  SMFATHMAN  in  Phil.  Trails.  LXXI.  181  note,  Beaten 
level.. with  their  feet  and  a  kind  of  'hand-bat  or  beetle. 
1665  HOUKK  Microgr.  23  Blowing  now  and  then  the  Coles 
with  "hand-Bellows.  1894  ;(",•»/«/.  Ca-.  4  Sept.  4/2  To 
stop  the  train  at  the  proper  place  by  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  'hand-brake  only.  1879  t'<uiV//.v  />,////.  I'.duc. 
IV.  273/1  Carding,  .was  performed  by  a  pair  of  'hand 
upon  the  knee.  1882  l-'.ticyfl.  Diet.  1 .  685/2  The  I  , 
are  made  by  'hand-combs.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  47 
Several  Persons.. did  attempt  to  murther..Mr.  Stone., 
wounding  him  with  a  'Hand-Crow.  1770-4  A.  Hi  MI:K 
Ess.  (1803)  I.  431  The  seed  must  be  drilled  by  a 
'hand-drill.  1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  149  It  was  a 
tambour,  timbrel,  or  'hand-drum.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Keg.  II-  233  The  "hand-harpoon  is  placed  upon  the 
nick  or  rest  with  its  stock.  1765  CROKER  Diet.  Arts  if  Sc.t 
*  Hand-Hook,  an  instrument  used  by  smiths  to  twist  square 
iron.  1882  I*EBODY  F.ng.  Jc<urncttif.iii.  xv.  107  He  used 
to  . .  make  use  of  his  mother's  *hand-mangle  to  work  oft" 
impressions  of  type.  1600  I'estry  /U-s.  (Surtees)  133  For 
a  'handmell,  and  crosspin  of  iron,  to  mend  or  make  bald- 
rigs  for  our  bells.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4059/3,  2  Hawitzers, 
and  100  Hand-Mortars.  1667  PRIMATT  City  tf  C.  JSinld.  26 
Whether  they  draw  Water  with  Buckets,  or  *Hand-r'tmips, 
or  Chain-Pumps,  clooo  V^ELFRIC  Jndg.  xvi.  21  Heton  hine 
Erindin  a:t  hira  *hand-cwyrne.  1878  I.ECKY  Eng.  in  iSM  C. 
1 1.  v.  26  The  only  mills  for  grinding  corn  were  hand-querns, 
turned  by  a  woman's  hand.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  28  A 
man  or  woman  folowythe  the  mower  with  a  "hande-rake 
halfe  a  yarde  longe,  with.  vii.  or.  viii.  tethe.  1495-7  Nn-sa! 
Ace.  Hen.  I'll, (1896*267  "Hande ropes — xviij ;  takes  forthe 
mayne  sayle— ij.  01698  TEMPLE  ij.),  The  seamen  will 
neither  stand  to  their  'handsails,  nor  suffer  the  pilot  to 
steer.  1881  Du  CHAILLU  Land  Alidn.  .Sun  II.  256  The 
women  were  up  and  busy  sharpening  the  *hand-scythes. 
1876  Fox  BOL-HNE  l.ocki  II.  xi.  103  The  coin  being  ,-ut 
with  "hand. shears,  and  stamped  with  hand-hammers.  1767 
H.  BROOKE  1-aolofQiial.  (i79a)IV.  53  (Stanf.  s.v.  C,ranad,ii 
They  tossed  their  granadoes  or  *hand-shells  among  us.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxv.  249  They  have  given  us  'hand- 
sledges  for  our  baggage.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  I V. 
255  2  The  ores  are  generally  brought  to  surface  by  means 
of  a  common  'hand-whim. 

62.  a.  objective  and  olj.  genitive,  as  hand-binder, 
-clapping,  -kissing,  -spoiler,  --varmer,  -washing; 
-•wringing  adj. 

1585  HiniNS  tr.  jftmhis'  Nmitnclator  196/2  Maniat.. 
manicls,  or  'handbinders.  1838  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (18571  IV. 
144  If  rumour  and  'hand-clapping  could  be  credited.  1888 
D.  C.  Mi'KK.iv  H'rakcr  I'tsseti,  A  dropping  fire  of  hand- 
clapping.  1868  VATES  Kock  Ahead  III.  v,  The  ladies 
exchanged  sweet  'handkissings.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R. 
Reefer  xxvi,  I  brought  up  to  her  the  penitent  'hand- 
presser.  15..  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  15  (Jam.)  Maisterfull  and 
violent  'handputting  in  his  dekin.  1884  rail  Mall  G. 
Extra  24  July  14/2  'Hand-warmers  fitted  with  charcoal 
pans.  1879  FAHRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  43  The  Talmud  .. 
devotes  one  whole  treatise  to  'hand-washings.  1603 
DKKKKR  U'onderfitll  }  'care C,  You  desolate  'hand-wringing 
widowes. 

b.  instrumental**.  With  the  hand,  by  hand  ;  esp. 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  done  by  machinery  ; 
as  hand-coloured  ppl.  adj.,  -colouring,  -comber, 
-combing,  -dressing,  -eating,  -feed  vb.,  -fed,  -hidden 
ppl.  adjs.,  -**'// vb.,  f  -laboured,  -moulded \ip\.  adjs., 
-rear  vb.,  reared  ppl.  adj.,  -rub  vb.,  -rubbed,  -spun, 
-turned,  ppl.  adjs.,  -weaver,  -weaving,  -woven 
ppl.  adj.,  -wrought  ppl.  adj.,  etc. 

1796  W.  MARSHALL  West.  Eng.  I.  142  (E.  D.  S.)  With  a 
Beating-axe . .  large  chips,  shavings  or  sods  are  struck  off  . . 
This  operation  is  termed  "hand-beating.  1869  Eng.  Mech. 
31  Dec.  377/2  The  prints  ..  were  ..  finished  by  'hand- 
colouring.  1894  H.  SPEIGHT  Xidd,  ni,tle  304  This  was  in 
the  days  of  "hand-combing  and  hand-weaving.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE.  Trar.  xi.  2-6,  I  often  presented  my  friends 
with  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the 
habit  of  'hand-eating  prevailed.  1805  FORSYTH  Beautif* 
Scotl.  I.  421  The  snow.  .render(s]  it  necessary  to  'hand-feed 
their  flocks  of  sheep.  1846  J.  BAXTKK  J.ibr.  1'ract.  A 
(ed.  4)  I.  IQI  Cattle,  when  'hand-fed.  1880  I.il'r.  i'nii-. 
(N.  V.i  XI.  404  The  joints  should  be  carefully 


ony  Fleshour.  .slayis  or    'b:uid-killis  ony  beif 

dis.     1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/i.  ,v  Scliin.  xiii.  < 
287  This  same  'hand-nioiililed  pottery  "! 
1893  G.  I).  I.F-SLIE  Lett,  to  Marco  xix.  128  The  futiliu    ol 
attempting  to    hand-rear  them.   1894  !>,, 

vith    natural   and  'hand-reared   birds.     1859    1  .     V 
GRIFFITHS  Artil.  J/ 

legs.     1862   lit  \KKiixiF  Hist.   India  III.  vii.   i] 
attendants  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand-rub  (.v//,;////,v) 
master.     1647  TRAPP  Cotnni.  Matt.  v.  i  i 


HAND. 

smiterb,  as  well  as  'hand-snuters.     1892  Eastern  .lA'r«/«jr 

I  (Hull)  16  Feb.  2/8    'Hand-split   lath*.     1895    I'.u'ir 

.  15  June  5/3  A  piece  of  'hand-spun  and  h;ind-\voven 

cloth.     1884  ROE  -Yrt/.  Si->:  Story  v,  A  profitable  crop  .. 

•  nly  be  grown    by  careful  'hand-thinning.      18*7  G. 

HIOGINS  Celtic  Drui,h  ^63  itvtL,   I   wish  to  Clod  our  poor 

'hand-weavers  could  a*  easily  migrate  to  Sydney.     1843 

renny  C\d.  XX\"II.   177  !•   In  'hand-weaving,  the  weaver 

suspends  his  operations  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  apply 

dressing  to  hi.s  warp.     1773  A.    YOUNG  in  K.   i)ussie  aetH. 

At:'-ii.  (1782'  III.  27  [I]  ''hand-weeded  it,  Aug.  22d.     1807 

.  Reg.  861  The  plants  are  twice  hand-weeded.     <  1000 

^7('.v/.    Mark  \iv.   ^-]    Ic   to-\vurpe    |>is    ' li:uid-worhte 

tempel.     1881  Tntth  19  May  6S6/1  Tile  train,  .was  covered 

with  hand-wrought  embroidery. 

c.  locative,  etc.    In  or  as  to  the  hands  ;  as  hand- 
bound,  -gyved,  -lopped,  -shackled,  -tied  ppl.  adjs. 

•I,  1600  Distracted  Etnp.  1.  i.  in  Bullell  ".  PI.  III.  176 
Better  "hand-bounde  wrastell  with  the  Sea.  1837  CAKLYLE 
/•r.  AV.-'.  III.  i.  i.  (1872)  4  A  poor  Legislative,  .had  let 
itself  be  "hand-gyved. 

d.  similative,  etc.,  as  hand-footed,  -high,  -like, 
-shaped  adjs. 

1890  O.  CRAWFURD  Round  the  Calendar  147  The  wall 
running  by  the  garden  paths,  "hand-high.  1802  BINGLF.Y 
.\nint.  Bio£.  11813)  I-  °3  The  *hand-likc  conformation  of 
their  fore-feet.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV. 
102  Branches  widening,  "hand-shaped. 

63.  Special  Combs,  t  hand-adventure,  a  sin- 
gle-handed contest ;  hand-alphabet,  an  alphabet 
<>l  signs  made  by  the  hands,  a  'deaf-and-dumb' 
alphabet ;  hand-buckler,  a  small  shield  held  in 
the  left  hand  to  parry  an  adversary's  sword-thrusts ; 
hand-cannon,  an  early  portable  fire-arm  of  the 
cannon  type;  hand-car(c7..y.l,alightcar  propelled 
by  cranks  or  levers  worked  by  hand,  used  in  the 
inspection  and  repairing  of  a  railway  line ;  hand- 
chair,  a  Bath  chair ;  hence  haudchairman,  one 
who  draws  a  Bath  chair ;  hand-darg  (St.),  a  day's 
work  of  manual  labour ;  hand-drop  (see  qnot.) ; 
t  hand-evil,  gout  in  the  hands;  hand-flght,  a 
right  at  close  quarters,  or  hand  to  hand  ;  hand-fish, 
a  pediculate  fish,  having  the  pectoral  fin  articu- 
lated ;  hand-flower,  the  flower  of  the  hand-plant 
(q.v.)  or  hand-flower-tree  ;  t  hand-friend,  (V  a 
friend  at  hand,  or  who  will  '  stand  by  '  one  in  case 
of  need  ;  hand-gear,  the  starting-gear  of  an  engine ; 
hand-hole,  a  hole  giving  passage  for  littlemore  than 
the  hand;  hand-in  (Tennis),  the  person  who  is 
serving  the  ball ;  t  hand  in  and  hand  out,  the 
name  of  a  game  with  a  ball  in  151)1  c. ;  hand-lan- 
guage, the  art  of  conversing  by  signs  made  with  the 
hands;  + hand-laying  (hand  leggynge),  imposition 
of  hands,  ordination  ;  hand-lead  (Nant.\  a  small 
lead  used  in  taking  soundings  less  than  20  fathoms; 
hand-light  (Gardening),  a  bell-glass  (  =  HAND- 
GLASS 2)  ;  f  hand-loose  a.,  free  from  restraint ; 
t  hand-maker,  one  who  makes  gain  fraudu- 
lently (cf.  45  a) ;  so  t  hand-making ;  hand-mast 
(see  quots.)  ;  also  attrib.  ns  hand-mast  piece,  spar; 
t  hand-muff,  a  boxing-glove ;  hand-mule  (see 
quot.  1892);  also  attrib.  as  hand-initU  spinner; 
hand  orchis,  a  name  for  Orchis  macula/a,  from 
the  finger-like  lobes  of  the  tubers ;  hand-out 
(Tennis),  the  person  to  whom  the  ball  is  served; 
hand-pin  (Gunnery),  see  quot.;  hand-plant,  a 
Mexican  tree  (Cheirostcmoii  platanoides,  N.  ( ). 
Stercttliaces  ,  having  large  (lowers  with  bright  red 
stamens,  which  are  united  at  the  base  and  then 
spread  in  five  finger-like  bundles;  f  hand-point, 
a  children's  game,  the  same  as  span-counter ;  hand- 
post,  a  guide-post  at  the  parting  of  roads,  a 
FlNOEB-POST;  hand-promise,  a  solemn  form  of 
betrothal  among  the  Irish  peasantry;  hand-quill, 
one  of  the  large  pinion  feathers  of  a  bird  ;  f  hand- 
reaching  [cf.  Ger.  handrtichunf],  used  by  Cover- 
dale  for  ministration  or  contribution  ;  hand-screw 
(see  quot.  1850) ;  also  attrib.  Kthand-scrrui-maktr; 
t  hand-shaft  (see  quot.) ;  t  hand-sleeve,  a  sleeve 
reaching  to  the  wrist;  hand-spring,  a  summer- 
sault in  which  the  body  is  supported  by  the  hands 
while  the  feet  are  in  the  air  ;  f  hand-stripe  = 
HAND-STROKE;  t  hand-stuff,  app.  some  sort  of 
refuse  ;  hand-swipe,  a  shadoof  worked  by  hand 
for  raising  w-ater  ;  t  hand-table,  a  wilting  tablet  ; 
hand-taut  a.  =  hand-tight  ;  hand-tennis,  tennis 
in  which  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  hand,  not  with 
a  racket;  hand-tight  a.,  as  tight  as  it  can  be 
drawn  or  fixed  by  the  hand;  t  hand-timber, 
small  wood;  hand-tree  -  hand-plant;  hand-wave 
v.,  to  smooth  the  surface  of  (a  measure  of  cornj 
with  the  hand,  instead  of  using  a  strike ;  f  hand- 
whip,  a  riding-whip ;  f  hand-wolf,  a  wolf  brought 
up  by  hand. 

1649  H.  WATSON  I'akntmc 4-  Orson  xiii.  59  All  this  •hand- 
adventure  now  knitting  up  in  this  manner.  1680  DALGAKNO 
DUtascolocoptau  viii.  7^,  I  have  at  last  fixt  upon  a  Finger 
or  "Hand-alphabet  according  to  my  mind.  1837  Penny 
Cjrcl.  VI 1 1.  jS  ;  i  We  shall  give  his  hand-alphabet.  1847- 
78  HALUWELL,  llajid-ccutnon,  a  musket.  1874  BOUTLU. 


59 

Arms  <y  Ami.  Notes  293  The  hand-cannon  soon  gave  place 
tOtlw  1850  !. M.I.I  -ltd  l-'isM  U.S.  II.  i4,I|eft 

the  'hand-.  ,u  ;uid  entered  a  railway-train,  which  carried  me 
hi  one  Imui  into  the  luwn.  1894  U'tsint.  (',<*:;.  }  S<  , 
A  relief  Lrain  carrying  hand-cars  eventually  i 
from  their  perilous  position.  1622  MAKUI:  tr.  Alt-tittuS* 
an  d'Alf,  I.  37  It  seemed  to  inee  a  St'Mt  (it?  ntunos^  or 
easie  'hand-Chaire.  1857  Ui  NCI  IM.»J  J/,v/.  Lc.r.  447  *Hant{- 
drop^  Wrist-drop.  A  popular  term  for  the  paralysis  of 
the  hand,  induced  by  the  action  of  lead.  1562  TURNKR 
Baths  6l>,  It  i\  good  . .  for  the  'handeuell  and  fote  euell. 
1586  J.  HooKKKG-VmA/.M:/.  in  Holinshed  II.  168/1  Wherir- 
vpon  they  fell  at  'hand-fight.  1849  GROTK  Greece  n.  Ix. 
(1862)  V.  286  A. strenuous  hand-fight  then  commenced.  1847 
CARPKKTKS  Zaol.  %  564  The  CJtt'iroucctes,  or  *Hand-fi»h, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  Angler  in  its 
structure  and  habits;  but  its  fins  are  still  more  capable 
of  motion,  enabling  it  to  walk  along  the  ground  aim  ot 
in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds.  1822  C.  WKL.LS  .Stories  ajtcr 
.\ ,.-  'urc  (iSgi)  17  There  is  one  thing  greater  than  revenge, 
and  "hand-friend  to  our  cause — it  is  mercy.  1842  G.  FRAN- 
CIS Diet.  Arts,  etc.  *  Hand-gear.  1846  WORCESTER,  Hand- 
Gear,  an  arrangement  of  levers  and  other  contrivances  for 
opening  and  shutting  the  valves  of  a  steam-engine.  1875 
\  STONEHKNGB  '  r-rit.  Sports  in.  i.  v.  §  4.  690  If  the  ^hand- 
in  makes  one,  the  game  i-s  called  vantage.  1477  Act  17 
Edit:  II7,  c.  3  Diversez  novelx  ymaginez  Jeuez  appelez 
Cloishe  Kayle/  half  Kewle  *Hondyn  &  Hondoute  &  Queke- 
borde.  1540  Order  Hen.  VIII  in  Rymer  Fccdera  (1710) 
XIV.  707  Keper  aswell  of  the  Playes  of  Hande  oute  and  al 
Keyles.  1680  DALGARNO  Didascolocophns  viii.  73  Neither 
.  .is  it  so  proper  a  medium  of  interpretation  between  person.-, 
present  face  to  face,  as  a  *Hand-language.  1187  TREVISA 
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of  the  Ship,  and  no  Ground  with  the  *Hand  Lead  on  the 
other.  1828  J.  M._  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  384  The 
hand-lead-line,  which  is  generally  20  fathoms  in  length,  is 
marked  at  every  2  or  3  fathoms.  1860  DELAMER  Kitch. 
Gard.  11861)  78  A  *handlight  or  bell-glass.  1882  Garden 
4  Feb.  72/1  Cuttings,  .root  readily  under  a  small  handlight, 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  304  The  peple 
lyke  a  cumpanie  of  Wylde  beistes,  *hand  louse.  1549 
LATIMER  yd  Serin,  bef.  Ed-w>  ^/(Arb.)  97  A  *hande  maker 
in  hys  office,  to  make  his  sonne  a  great  man.  1549  COVER- 
DAI  .K,  etc.  Ertism.  Par.  Jnde  23  *Handmaking  of  gaynes, 
whiche  thinge  dooetn  moste  principally  defile  the  doc- 
trine of  Christe.  1830  MARRYAT  King"s  Own  III.  i.  n 
We  can  carry  away  a  top-mast,  and  make  a  new  one  out  of 
the  hand-mast,  at  sea.  1875  LASLETT  Timber  232  Hand- 
mast.,  is  a  technical  term  applied,  .to  a  round  spar,  holding 
at  the  least  24,  and  not  exceeding  72,  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-hk.,  *  Hand  mast-spar,  a 
round  mast ;  those  from  Riga  are.. over  70  feet  long  by  20 
inches  diameter.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  93  In  the  on-set  the 
combatants  wore  ^hand-muffs.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Moral 
II.  59  "Hand -mules  are  worked  in  pairs.  1892  Labour 
Com  mission  Gloss.,  Hand-mules,  spinning-machinery,  driven 
by  steam  power  and  manual  labour  combined,  used  in  pro- 
ducing yarn.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  in.  i.  v.  §  4. 
690  If  the  player  who  fails  to  return  the  ball  is  the  server  or 
hand-in,  he  becomes  hand-out.  1881  GREENER  Gun  262 
Another  pin  will  then  be  seen  in  the  rear  end  of  the  trigger- 
plate,  remove  this  pin  (occasionally  this  '  *hand-pin '  is 
placed  in  the  reverse  way).  1830  LINDLEY  Nat,  Syst.  Bot, 
36  The  "Hand  plant  of  Mexico.  1659  TORRIANO,  Al-palmo^ 
the  play  our  children  call,  At  span-counter,  or  at  'Hand- 
point.  1791  J.  HAMPSON  Mem.  Wesley  III.  101  A  clergy- 
man  is  like  a  *hand-post ;  if  he  shew  the  way,  it  is  not 
necessary  he  should  walk  in  it  himself.  1830-3  CARLETON 
Traits  <•(•  St.,  Going  to  Maynooth  (Cent.),  Few  would  rely 
on  the  word  or  oath  of  any  man  who  had  been  known  to 
break  a  "hand-promise.  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  vi.  i  Their 
wyddowes  were  not  loked  vpon  in  the  daylie  *handreach- 
inge.  1765  CROKER  Diet.  Arts  fy  Sc.,  *Hand-Screu\  an 
instrument  more  usually  called  a  jack.  1819  P.  O.  Loud. 
Direct.  63  Smith  and  Hand-screw-maker.  (1850  Rttdhn, 
Xavig,  (Weak)  123  Hand-screws  or  Jacks.  This  engine  is 
used  to  cant  beams  or  other  weighty  timbers  ;  it  consists  of 
a  box  of  elm  containing  cogged  iron  wheels  of  increasing 
powers.  The  outer  one,  which  moves  the  rest,  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  winch.  1598  FLORIO,  .Sotnmessa,  the  length 
of  a  span  or  hand-breadth,  a  *hand  shaft  so  called  of  our 
drapers.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  Jiinius"  Xontenclator  172/1 
Mtinica.  .the  *handsleeue:  the  sleeue  of  a  garment.  1686 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2192/4  A  Purple  Wastcoat,  with  narrow 
Gold  Lace  on  the  Hand  sleeves.  1875  W.  CARLETON  /''arm 
Legends  (1885)  88  He  al'ays  could.  .Make  somersets  on  the 
mow,  *  Hand-springs,  cart-wheels,  an'  such.  1895  Mation 
(N.  Y.)  19  Dec.  437/3  Children  ..  throwing  handspring  and 
standing  on  their  heads.  1555  W.  WATKKMAN  Fardlt 
J'\ni<>ns  u.  vi.  152  To  fighte  it  oute  at  *hand  stripes.  1690 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2597/4  If  any  Brown  Paper-maker  will 
Buy  either  Rags,  Ropes  or  ^Hand-stuff  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, they  may  be  supplied  at  the  Companies  Warehouse. 
1799  Naval  Chron.  II.  314  Dealers  In.  .what  is  called  hand 
stuff  and  old  stores.  1862  RAWLIXSON  Anc.  Man.  I.  271 
The  use  of  the  *Hand  swipe  . .  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  even  represented  upon  the  sculptures,  c  1440  Prnnip, 
Pan>.  225/2  "Hand  tablys  . .  pugillaris.  c  1860  H.  STUART 
Seaman's  Catcck.  33  Heave  'hand  taut.  i8z5  HOXL  Every- 
day Bk.  865  *  Hand- tennis  still  continues  to  be  played  . .  it 
is  now  called  fives.  V]tyRigging$Seamanship\.  167  Hand- 
tight.  A  moderate  degree  of  tension  on  a  rope,  as  to  make 
it  straight,  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic 
§  443.  194  This  tongue  should  fit  the  groove  somewhat 
tightly  indeed  in  the  manner  called  by  joiners  'hand  tight' 
meaning  so  tight  that  it  cannot  readily  he  pulled  out  with 
the  hand.  1664  Hnsl-andm.  Practice  (N.),  Fell  *hand- 
liinl'tr  from  the  full  to  the  change.  1837  rainy  Cycl.  VII. 
28/1  Called  the  *  *hand-tree',  in  consequence  of  its  stamens 
being  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  human  hand.  1641  BEST  Farm.  /.'(.v. 
(Surtees)  104  The  millers  will  say  that  they  had  as  leave 
haue  corne  stricken,  as  soe  *handwaved,  and  left  hollowe  in 
the  midst.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot  I.  II.  533  (Jam.) 
Measured  by  hand-waving,  i.e.  they  are  stroked  by  the 
hand  about  four  inches  above  the  top  of  the  tirlot.  1683 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1835/4  One  short  *Hand-Whip,  with  a 
Silver  twUt  about  the  Handle,  a  i6tx  BKAUM.  &  Fu  Maid'* 


HAND-  BALL. 

7Vvi<;.  iv.  i,  Though  I  am  tame.  .  1  may  leap,  Like  a  'hatni. 
wolf,  into  my  natural  wildnc.ss,  And  do  an  outrage. 

tHand,  sl>.-,  var.  AMU:  Cos.,  breath. 

1340  IlAMrou:  1'r.  Cause.  775  His  nese  oft  droppes,  his 
hand  itynkes. 

Hand  (hiund;,  v.     [f.  HAND  j*J] 

1.  trans.  To  touch  or  grasp  with  the  hand,  Iny 
hands  on,  lay  hold  of;  to  work  or  manage  with  till- 
hand,  manipulate,  handle  ;  also  Jig.  to  denl  with, 
treat  of.   06s.  exc.  in  technical  use  :  see  quots. 

1610  SHAKS.  1'enif.  \.  i.  25  If  you  can  command  these 
Elements  to  silence.  .wc<-  will  not  hand  a  rope  more.  1611 
—  I!  int.  T.  n.  lii.  63  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his 
ms  Fint  hand  me.  HM.  iv.  iv.  359  When  I  wa,  . 
And  handed  loue.  as  you  do.  a  1721  PRIOR  Lady's  Lo,< 
floss  29,  I  hand  my  oar.  1786  J.  WEDGWOOD  in  Phil. 
Irans.  LXXVI.  397  What  we  call  handing  or  slapping  the 
clay,  an  operation  by  which  its  different  parts  are  inter- 
mixed. 1879  Casscll's  Tcclui.  Educ.  IV.  414/1  Brought  up 
..to  full  perfection  by  'handing',  i.e.  brisk  rubbing  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  A'aut.  To  take  in,  furl  (a  sail). 

1634  SIR  T.  HKRUERT  Trav.  5  The  Sailers  .  .  handing  in 
their  sailes,  and  standing  on  the  Deckes  .  .  in  their  wet 
clothes,  a.  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts  in.  (1704) 
364/1  With  Ten  Sailors  to  hand  the  Sail».  1720  Hi.  FOE 
Caft.  Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  239  We  were  glad  to  hand  all 
our  sails.  1790  BlATKH  Nov.  ff  Mil.  Mem.  I.  192  The 
mizen  top-sail  was  handed  to  prevent  the  mast  and  rigging 
from  falling  about  their  ears.  1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan., 

They  must  be  handing  the  maintopsail  ',  I  thought. 

3.  To  lead  or  conduct  by  the  hand  ;  to  assist  with 
the  hand  in  mounting  a  step,  alighting,  etc. 

a  1631  DONNE  (J.),  Angels  did  hand  her  up,  who  next  God 
dwell.  1638  SIR  T.  HHKBKRT  Tmv.  (ed.  2)  120  The  Sultan 
and  Shawoander  handed  him  out  of  his  Bardge.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  15  Our  tallest  men  stood  in  the  deepest 
place,  and  handed  the  sick,  weak,  and  short  men.  1764 
FOOTK  Mayor  afG.  i.  Wks.  1799  '•  l69  Enter  Mrs.  Sneak, 
handed  by  the  Major.  1821  CLARE  yill.  flinstr.  I.  34  He 
hands  her  o'er  the  stile.  1862  TKOLLOPE  Orley  F.  xiii,  He 
handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

4.  To  deliver  or  pass  with  the  hand  or  hands. 
(Also  with  adverbs,  as  about,  in,  over.} 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi.  (1658)  298  Juda> 
was  so  near,  that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the  sop  unto  him. 
1692  Reyal  Proclain.  13  Sept.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2802/1 
Persons  who  .  .  shall  .  .  hand  or  bring  any  such  Libel  to  the 
Press.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  58  p  3  There  were  several 
I  Satyrs  and  Panegyricks  handed  about.  1726  G.  ROBERTS 
Four  Years  Vay.  329,  I  would  hand  the  Hat  and  his  Arms 
to  him.  1816  Sporting  Mag,  XI.VIII.  173  You  may  as 
well  hand  me  over  the  money.  1837  DICKKNS  rickiv.  iv, 
Come,  hand  in  the  eatables.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Bniulon 
I.  201  Hilary  handed  the  paper  to  Sir  Sampson. 

b.  trails/,  and  fig.  To  deliver,  pass,  transfer, 
transmit.  Now  only  with  adverbs,  as  to  hand 
down,  i.e.  to  a  later  generation  or  age;  to  handon. 
i.  e.  to  the  next  in  a  series  or  succession  ;  to  hand 
over,  i.e.  to  another's  possession,  keeping,  etc. 

1642  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relif.  Med.  I.  §  49  In  a  vacuity  .  . 
there  wants  a  body  or  Medium  to  hand  and  transport  the 
visible  rays  of  the  object  unto  the  sense.     1659  D.  PELL 
Inipr.   Sea  401,   I  would  hand   this  word   unto  the   Mer- 
chants of  our  Land  also.     1692  E.  WALKER  Epictetus'  Mor., 
hi  frrais?  of  Epictetus,  Every  word  .  .  Your  hearers  have 
receiv'd   as   from   an   Oracle,   And    handed    down    to   us. 
1698    FRYER   Ace.    E.   India   $   P.   ij6    A   Story   handed 
by  Tradition.   1865  KINGSLEY  Hcreiv.  ix,  The  father  handed 
on  the  work.    1875  JOUE1T  Plata  (ed.  2)  V.  5  His  function 
of  chief  speaker  is  handed  over  to  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. 

5.  To  join  the  hands  of.  rare. 

1643  1881  [see  HANDED  3]. 

t  0.  iiilr.  To  go  hand  in  hand,  concur.  O/'S. 
1624  MASSINGI:R  A\  nt-gado  IV.  i,  Let  but  my  power  and 
HK-:in>  hand  with  my  will. 

Hand  and  glove,  (also  with  -  -),  prcd.  or 

;   culj.  phr.     Also  (later)  hand  in  glove.     In  con- 
i    slant  close  relations  ;  on  very  intimate  terms. 

1680  R.  MASSEL  Narr.  Popish  Plot  103  Mrs.  Cellier,  to 

!     whom  Mr.  Willoughby  was  such  a  Croney,  that  they  were 

i    hand  and  glove.     l78oCowi-ER  Tal'lc  T.  173  As  if  the  world 

and  they  were  hand  and  glove.    1867  TROLLOPI-:  Chron.  Bar- 

set  I.  xxiv.  206  He's  not  hand-and-glove  with  Lord  Derby. 

ft.   1709-1800  BURDON  Pursuits  Lit.  1.  47  (L.)  Our  author 

is  here  hand  in  glove  with  Providence.     1881  BESANT  &  RICE 

Cliapl.  oj  1-lfCt  i.  iv,  The  Doctor  is.  .hand-in-glove  with  the 

bishop.     1889  County  xxii,  Priestman  and  the  new  Lady 

Sandilands  are  already  hand  in  glove. 

Ha'nd-ax,  -axe.     An  ax  to  be  wielded  by  one 
hand;  anciently  a  battle-  ax. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  26  He  ne  dradde  no^t  |x>  that 
handaxe,  as  it  was  y  sene.     c  1300  Harelck  2553  Hand.ax, 
.  .gisarm,  orspere.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  57  The  hand  ax 
' 


schaft  ruschit  in  twa.  1498  St.  GiU-s'  Charters  (18^9)  Pref. 
41  Ane  hand-ax  or  sword.  1886  J.  H.  KENNEDY  in  A.  E. 
Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (1892)  II.  372  The  other,  .with  only  :i 
handax  and  jackplalle  made  a  drum  cylinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1.  A  ball  for  throwing  with  the  hand. 

a  1400-50  Ale.\-aml<r  1771  Se  quat  I  send  to  |?e,  son,  (>i- 
selfe  with  to  taike,  A  halt  &  and  a  hand-balle,  &  a  herne- 
panne.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  173/1  An  Hand  balle,  pila 
nianitalls.  1846  GREENER  .5V.  Gunnery  296  Throw  a  hand- 
ball against  any  moveable  body,  and  it  will  displace  that 
body. 

2.  A  game  played  with  such  a  ball  in  a  space 
between  two  distant  goals. 

(An  annual  hand-ball  contest  (usually  on  a  holiday  in  spring) 
is  an  ancient  institution  in  towns,  villages,  and  parishes  m 
the  south  of  Scotland  :  see  BALL  i-/'.1  4  b.) 

1581  MLLCASIER  Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  105  The  litle 
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HAND-BAND. 

handball  is  counted   to  be  a  swift   exercise.     1777    ! 

-'>mc  churches 
-.  to  play  with 

the  inferior  clergy  at  hat  >  iy  itself. 

1801  The  game  of  handball 

•'.y  played  by  both  sexes.     1897  Hurpers 

;   In  a  large  open  space  reserved  for  the 

v  handball 

3.   A  hollow  ball  of  india-rubber  punctured  so  as 
t"  unit  a  spray  of  fluid  when  pressed  in  the  hand. 

i88S  ether  the   spray  IK:   given 

with  S'ray  apparatus  or  with   a  small    steam 

i.'cr     1896  T.  C.  ALLMJVT  .S,»,y/.  .'  e  hand- 

..t  ordinary  tcui]K.-r:iture>. 

t  Hand-band.   Oks.     [Ct.   OX.   hanJabanJ  a 

i  hands.]     Covenant  made  by 

joining  hands ;    covenanted   condition,   union,   or 

.1 1300  i.'.'iri  •>•  M.  591;  Wit  wijf  and  child,  and  al  hand- 

band,   Ilkan  wit  ober  went  in  hand.      Ibid.  13428  O  wijf 

.  he  hand-band.     <  1460  Tim-neley  Jhst.  I  Surtees)  43 

God  gif  the  to  thyn  handband  The  dew  of  heven  and  frutc 

of  land. 

Hand-barrow.    [HARROW  s/i.s  i  a.]    A  flat, 

ingular  frame  of  transverse  bars,  having  shafts 
or '  trams '  before  and  behind,  by  which  it  is  carried. 
14      r,  •  .  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  572/3  Ce\no}veclor!nm  manuale, 
an  handberwe.     1511  Demaundes  Joyous  in  Pronif.  ran'. 
",'.',.  What  thinge  shall  be  hardest  to  liym  to  knowe? 
A'.   A  hande-barowe.  for  of  that  he  shall  not  knowe  whiche 
ende  shall  goo  before.     1587  FLEMING  Contn.  H,'l 
III.   1548  i   Caried  from  the  gaole  to  the  place  of  judge- 
ment,  some   vpon   handbarrowes.      1669   WORLIDGF.   Syst. 
Harrow,  is  of  two  sorts;  either  a  Hand- 
barrow,  or  a  Wheel-barrow.     1854  H.  MILLER  Sell.  \  ,V,  /;/;;. 
x-vii.  , iS6u)  j}4  'i  We  could  see ..  a  dead  body  borne  forth  by 
two  persons  on  a  hand-barrow. 

t  b.  A  similar  flat  barrow  having  a  wheel.  Obs. 
1521  .V.V.  Ate.  St.   y,>/iu's  Hosf.,  Canterb..  For  a  hand 
barow  w'hele  vj</      1555  EDEN  Decades  333  Hand  barrowcs 
bothe  with  wheelesand  without  wheeles. 

c.  Comb.  Handbarrow  beggar,  a  mendicant 
cripple  carried  from  door  to  door  on  a  stretcher, 
as  formerly  customary  in  Scotland. 

Ha-ndba  sket.  ['BASKET  si,.]  A  basket  to  be 
carried  in  the  hand. 

1495-7  -V.ira/.-l.v.  lieu.  I'll  (1896)  197  Hand  bask,  ties 
for  brede— ij  ;  Maundes  to  here  in  ffleshe— ij.  1583  HOLLY- 
BAND  Camfa  di  Fior  97  Buye  a  salate,  and  radishes,  and 
cheries.  Take  the  hand-basket.  1671  CROWXE  Juliana 
ill.  Dram.  Wk-.  1873  I.  69,  I  can  see  when  I  see,  surely; 
I  don't  tarry  my  eyes  in  a  hand-basket.  1768-74  TrcKnn 
Lt.  .Vat.  11852)  1.  281  He  prepares  the  materials  at  home, 
and  brings  them  all  together  in  a  hand-basket. 

atlrib.  1560  BKCON  .\Y:,'  C,, .',•<//.  Wks.  ,844  II.  339 
That  their  wives  be  no  dish-clouts,  nor  no  hand-basket- 
sloys,  nor  no  drudges,  nor  yet  slavish  people,  but  fellow- 
heirs  with  them  of  everlasting  life. 

Ha'ndbell.  A  small  bell  rung  by  being  swung 
in  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  one  rung  by  a 
bell-pull,  bell-rope,  etc. 

a  1000  Charter  of  Leo/tic  in  Cod.  Difl.  IV.  275  Nu  Sa 
synd  .xiu.  upphangene  and  .xii.  handbella.  1570  Unmn 
Manif.  57/20  A  Handbell,  tintinnal'ulum.  1688  R.  HOLMK 
Armoury  in.  461  2  A  Saint  Bell,  or  Hand  Bell.. is  held  in 
a  man*  hand,  and  soe  rung.  1859  W.  COLLINS  After  Dark 
iTauchn.)  307  (Hoppe)  He  took  up  the  hand-bell  to  ring 
hts.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adamnan.  Introd.  43  The 
abbot  or  bishop  called  the  brethren  together  by  the  sound 
of  a  hand-bell. 

b.  That  carried  by  a  town-crier  or  bellman. 

c  1500  .Maid  Kmlyn  in  Aiu:  1'aet.   Tracts  (Percy)  18  The 
handbe  I  ofte  dyd  she  tolle,   Full  great  sorowe  makynKe. 
1681  W.  RoHHTSON  Phrascol.  Ci-it.  (1693)  1066  It  - 
about  like  an  hud-bell.     1837  CAUIVLE  Fr.  Ka:   \ 
Criers  rushing  with  hand-bells :  'Oyez,  oyez,  All  men  to 
their  Di^lna-,  to  be   enrolled!'      1880   A.    McK,w    Hist 
A  tlmanuck  (ed.  4)  130  A  hand-bell  was  rung  through  the 
street.,  when  a  person  departed  this  life. 

c.  spec.    A    bell    specially   constructed   with   a 
leathern   handle,  and  the  clapper  made  and  at- 
tached in  a  particular  way,  for  hanJbcll-ringing. 

d.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  handbell-shaped  adj.  ; 
also  handbell-ringer,  one  who  performs  musically 
on  handbells ;  handbell-ringing,  a  musical  per- 
formance executed  by  a  company  of  ringers  with 
handbells  tuned  to  different  notes. 

1889  HI-RST  Horsham  Gloss.,  H.indk-llrineer,  at  < 
mas  handbell  ringers  go  round  to  different  towns  or  vi 
with  thei 

Handbill1.  [BILL  sbS  4.]  A  light  bill  or 
pruning  knife. 

.  '5*3  "->sl:  5  127  Take  a  sharpe  hatchet  or  a 

.   settes.    170.  EVELYN  in  Pepyf  Diary 

V  1.  254  \\  ah  hi.  handbill  and  pruning  knife. 

Ha-ndbill  ^.     [!!ILL  rf.8]      A  printed   notice 

dvertiiematt  on  a  single  page,  intended  to  be 

delivered  or  circulated  by  hand.  Sometimes  applied 

1!  bill  to  be  posted  on  walls,  etc. 
-  '753  .  ho  make  their  appearance 

S-SEi1^  ,  >]y  °r  dai|y  w-  I793  Kfsat 


,(•       /      r    -f    i  o  rtT  W"  T'V"    •  "H"*   '™'i.n  I    /    - 

j  {%,     v\3'8  [He'  had  thc  ""discretion  to  circulate 
a  hand-bill  from  house  to  house. 

Ha-nd-blow,  ha-ndy  blow.     [f.  HAND  sb. 

+  ™  <'  f"rm  with  handy-  found  a  1600, 

as  also  in  handy-cuff,  -grip,  -stroke,  etc.,  appears 


60 

to  be  Hue  to  the  co-existence  of  handwork  and 
v£  from  I4th  c.]  A  blow  with  tlu-  hand  ; 
a  cuff.  Usually  in//-  To  come  to  hand(y)  blows, 
to  come  to  blows  at  close  quarters  ;  so  to  fall  to, 
be  at  hand  or  handy-  blows. 

o.    1577-87  Hoi  i  .   III.    1138/1   The  eiiimie 

boldlic  approcheth,  the  pike  is  oflered,  to  handblowes  it 
commeth.      1587  1-YtMisr.  Contn.  H^lhi*he<i  III.  i  , 
length  through  shot  . .  scalding  water  and  handblov. 
were  repelled.     1643  [AxtiiEKJ  Lane.  I'ali.  Ac/ior  .       ! 
Enemy  came  on  desperately,  even  to  hand-Uowo, 
0.   1587  HAKMHK  tr.  /iczafs  _SVr;«.  162  (T.)  By  whose  means 

j     the  matter  came   to   handie-blows.       1631   LITHGOW    7  >-nr-. 

|     in.  114  Helaboured  him  soundly  with  handy  bio wes.     1639 
R.  WAKO  .  tr  xiv.  i,  ccl,  An  instrument 

a  Flatle,  used  . .  when  the  Enemy  is  at  handy  blower 
1783  AiN>-ut)KiM  Lat.  Diet.  (Morcllj  i.  s.  v.  Blffiv*  To  come 
to  handy  blows,  Comiiuts  fugnarc.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
}\ir.  I.  i.  316  Nought  of  handy  blows  I  know. 

Ha-nd-bolt,  sb.    10bs.    [BOLT  rf.i  6.]     A 
handcuff, 


1816    Trial  Berkeley  Poachers,  The  hand-bolt  hurt  us. 
1831    Examiner  467  i    [He]   pronounces   the   nomination 
boroughs  conservative — the  hand-bolts  of  the  Commons. 
Hence  Ha'nd-bolt  v.  trans.,  to  handcuff. 
1816  Trial  BcrkcUy  Poachers  44  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
several  more  came  up  to  us,   and  hand-bolted  us.      1831 
Lincoln  Herald  22  July  23  'Constable,  do  your  duty — 
handbolt  them.' 

Handbook  (harndbuk).  [Found  in  OE.  in 
form  handbiv,  -bok,  as  a  rendering  of  L.  manualis 
and  Gr.-L.  enchiridion.  Hut  the  current  word  was 
introduced  after  Ger.  handbuch  in  igth  c.] 

A  small  book  or  treatise,  such  as  may  con- 
veniently be  held  in  the  hand  ;  a  manual. 

fa.  inOE.  The  MANUAL  of  ecclesiastical  offices 
and  ritual.  Obs. 

a  900  Canons  of  sElfred '21  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  350/15  Da 
halsan  bee,  salttre  and  pistolboc,  sangboc  and  handboc. 
f  1050  BrrktJtriKt  Handboc  in  An^ia  VIII.  321  Enchi- 
ridion bat  ys  manualis  on  lyden  &  handboc  on  en 
«"«>  !'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  327/26  Manualis,  handlin 
oOOe  handboc.  c  1367 Enlogium  Hist.  (1863)  III.  v.  Ix.xxii. 
9  Librum  in  sinu  quod  ipse  vocabat  manuale,  quod  Anglice 
vocabat  handbok.  1563-87  Foxi:  A.  \  .'/.  (1596)  130/1 
A  booke  of  his  owne  making  in  his  owne  toong,  which 
in  the  English  speach  he  [K.  Alfred]  called  a  handbooke,  in 
Greeke  called  it  Enchiridion,  in  Latin  a  manuell. 

b.  A  compendious  book  or  treatise  for  guidance 
in  any  art,  occupation,  or  study ;  spec,  a  book  con- 
taining concise  information  for  the  tourist. 

1814  \fith)  A  Handbook  for  modelling  wax  flowers.  1833 
NICOLAS  Chronol.  Hist.  Pref.  19  What  the  Germans  would 
term,  and  which,  if  our  lancuage  admitted  of  the  expres- 
sion, would  have  been  the  fittest  title  for  it,  '  The  Hand- 
book of  History '.  1836  (titlci  A  Hand-Book  for  Travellers 
on  the  Continent  [Murray's].  1838  H.  ROGERS  Intro,!. 
Lect.  Eng.  Grain.  A>  Comp.  70  Such  tasteless  innovations 
as  '  Morning-land  '  Margfn-laitd  for  the  East,  and  '  hand- 
v°Si  (!<<>nd-htcK)  for  'manual'.  1843  l-raser's  Mat;. 
XX\  II.  649  The  compiler  of  this  Handbook  [Murray's 
Handbook  to  N.  Italy]  .we  are  obliged  to  use  his  coined 
word  by  way  of  distinction)  does  not  give  the  prices.  1863 
Reader  21  Feb.  100  If  by  handbook  he  intends  anything  of 
a  guide,  he  has  failed  in  his  object. 

t  Ha-nd-borow.  Obs.  [See  BORROW  sb.]  lit. 
'  hand-pledge '  or  security ;  according  to  Spelman, 
Cowell,  and  their  copiers,  a  name  for  one  (or  each) 
of  the  nine  sureties  associated  with  the  HEAD- 
uoiiow  in  a  frank-pledge. 


borgis  ynus  e  nouenis  ust,  decimo,  quern  Headboruw  i  o,  ant, 
suppositus.  1672  MANLEY  CmvclFs  Interfr.,  Hand-lwmu 
A  Surety,  a  manual  Pledge,  that  is,  an  inferior  Undertaker ; 
for  Head-borinu  is  a  superior  or  Chief  Instrument,  Sfelnt. 
1848  WHAR-ION  La;u  L,:r.  s.v.  llead-baroufli.  The  head 
boroughs  were  the  chief  of  the  ten  pledges,  the  other  nine 
being  denominated  Iiand-bor/m.'s,  or  inferior  pledges. 

Ea'ndbow.  [Bow  rf.lj  An  ordinary  bow 
in  which  the  string  is  drawn  and  released  by 
hand,  as  distinguished  from  a  CROSS-BOW. 

'535  COVKRDALE  i  Mace.  vi.  5I  He  made  all  maner  ordi- 
naunce:  handbowes,  fyrie  dartes,  ra«kcttes.  1549  Camfl. 
.'teat.  vi.  42  Mak  reddy  jour  corsbollis,  hand  bollis  fyir 
speyns.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Lea's  Africa  II.  160  Neither  had 
they  any  other  weapons  but  hand-bowes  (for  crosse-bowes 
were  not  then 

Ea-ndbreadth.  Also  6  handbreth,  -breath, 
8-  hand's  breadth,  handsbreadth.  A  unit  of 
lineal  measure  in  many  countries  and  periods, 
founded  on  the  width  of  the  adult  human  hand, 
a  PALM  ;  formerly  estimated  as  one-fourth  of  a 
foot,  but  now  as  four  inches. 

,  '515  '  vii.  26  The  thicknesse  was  ,-- 

handbreth. 


1843  MACAULAY  Lays  A  IK.  Kan. 
Ihe   good   sword   stood   a   hand-breadth   out   Behind  the 

Lead.     l87sWHYTEilKt.ui.i.K  Riding  Recollect. 
iv.  (1879)  6i  A  handsbreadth  behind  llie  girths. 

Ha-ndbrede.  Ol>s.  exc.  north,  dial.  Also  4 
handibre(e)de,  erron.  6  hand-brode,  8  -broad, 
iS-y  dial,  -breed.  [BIIEDE  s/>.-]  =prec. 

<  looo  .KLUUC  Class,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  158/11  Palmus,  span 

Th,:  brenkis  of 
tho  boordis  ben  of  oon  liandibreede  [1381  of  oo  palme) 


HANDCUFF. 

'',114(30   M,<rte   Arth.    2229    Hurltes   his    herne-pane    an 
haunde-brede  large,      c  1410  Pallad.  on  llusfr.  in.  361  Vp 
to  goon  Ouer  the  hed  too  hondbrede  is  his  kynde.     1551 
Ti  KXLR  H--ri>al  i.  Q  v  b,  Twoo  handbredes  from  that  place. 
'577  B-  GOOUL  i/em/wli's  f/usl:  11..  15861 55  A  handbrode 
in  height.     1726  .\,tt.  Hist.  Ircl.  89  The  thickness  of  two 
handbroads  or  there-abouts.     1792  I;IK\S  U  il: 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shurter.     1828  (  ra-'m 
lland-krccJ.     1893  Xfr:humtld.  Glass.,  Hand. 

Hand-broa  d,  cuij.     Of  the  width  of  a  hand. 

1612-15  I'1'1-  HAM.  Ccntentfl.,  C.  /'.  xvin.  viii,  A  hand- 
broad  cloud,  a  1711  Kts  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  \Vks.  1721 
I.  10  The  hand-broad  Cloud  shall  the  expanse  l>edew.  1865 
KINGSLLV  Hcrc'i:  iii,  Ill-lighted  by  a  hand-broad  \vimlnu 

Ha-nd-ca:nter.  [CAXTER  sl>.*\  A  gentle. 
easy  canter,  t'f.  HAXD-GALI.m1. 

1836  GKN.  P.  Tno.Mi'SON  E.rcre.  (1842)  IV.  73  The  \\ 
..  have  probably  made  up  their  minds  to  carry  their   IM] 
through  in  a  hand  canter.     1893  EARI.  DLNMOKI;  l\in: 
284  We  had  seven  miles  to  ride  to  the  city,  which  we  did  at 

A  small  cart  pushed  or  drawn 


a  hand  canter. 

Ha-nd-cart. 

with  the  hands. 


1810  Hull  Improv.  Act  56  Any.. dray,  hand-cart,  wheel- 
barrow. 1884  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom.  linger  I.  44  A  m.,n 
who  was  selling  cabbage  in  the  street  stopped  his  haiui-cart. 

Ha'udclap.  [CLAP  s/>.>]  A  clap  of  the 
hands;  the  brief  space  of  time  which  this  takes, 
an  instant. 

1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  III.  205  (Jam.)  It  is  God  speed, 
or  spulyie  wi1  thee  in  three  handclaps.  1864  II1 

•:$<n-m  Mountains  77  In  a  hand-clap,  in  it  swept  .. 
'    dashing  everything  before  it. 

I  Ha'udcloth.  Obs.  [See  CLOTH  sb.  i.]  A 
towel,  a  napkin;  a  duster. 

c  1000  J£LFRIC  Horn.  \.  426  Ic  Jeseo  Codes  engel  stand  - 
ende  aetforan  be  mid  hand-clape,  and  wipab  bine  swati^an 
lima,  ciaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  163  Hire  handclocV 
hire  bord  clo5es  ben  makede  wite.  (.1475  /  \v.  in  \Vr.- 
Wulcker  773/10  Hoc  mauitergium,  a  hand-clothe.  [1839 
H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  iii.  143  We  cannot  now  speak,  as  did 
our  Saxon  ancestors.,  of  hand-clath  (hand-cloth  i  for  towel.) 

Ha'nddout.  dial.  [SeeCLOUTi*.l4.]    =  prec. 

1788  \\".  MARSHALL  \~orksli.  Gioss.,  Handclout  ..&  towel. 

t'Ha'ndcraft.  Obs.  Manual  skill,  power,  or 
work;  "HANDICRAFT  I. 

"  975  Edgar's  Canons  §  n  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  246  (Bosw.) 
We  Ia:rab>a:t  preosta  ^ehwilc  to-eacan  lare  leornize  hand- 
craft  seorne.  c  1000  J-ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  392  Mid  his  hand- 
craefte  he  teolede  his  and  his  seferena  forb-dieda.  c  noo 
Rule  St.  Benedict  Ivii.  (Durh.  Chapt.  MS.  1',.  iv.  241  To  be 
ceapienne  ajni;;  )>ing  heora  handcra:ftes.  c  1*05  LAY.  4899 
J>urh  his  hzende  craftes  [c  1275  porh  his  hendi  craftcs). 
c  1400  Lan/ranc'i  Cirurg.  18  So  bat  it  be  don  with  hand 
craft  [MS.  B.  hande  crafte].  1483  Cath.  Angl.  173/1  An 
Hand  crafte,  mccliania.  1533  MORE  Anna.  Poysoned  Bk. 
Wks.  1062/1  Menne  of  handcraft.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Facions  Pref.  8  Diuers  inuencions  of  handekrafte» 
and  sciences.  1599  MAKSTON  Sco.  I'illanic  166  Euery  brok- 
ing hand-crafts  artizan.  1849-53  RocK  c/>-  of  f-'at/u-rs  III. 
x.  358  Our  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths'  hand-craft. 

tHa'ndcraftman.  Obs.  Also  e  handcrafty 
man.  [f.  prec. ;  in  0  implying  a  derivative  adj. 
handcrafty.'}  -  HiKDIORATTMIAN. 

1463-4  Rolls  ofParlt.  V.  506/2  Artificers,  handcrafty  men 
and  women.. have  been  gretely  empovcryshi-d.  1483  Act 
i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  9  §  i  I'.eynj;  an  Artificer  or  handcrafty  man. 
1520  Carton's  Citron.  Eng.  vn.  159/1  Thc  same  evenynge 
the  handcrafty  men  of  the  towne  arose,  n  1529  SKEI.TON 
(  «.r  Popuii  194,  I  meane  the  handecrafteman.  1564  78 
I)'  I.I.KYN  Dial.  afst.  Pest.  (1888)  6  Ause  I  haue  many  of 
my  sirename  here. .  yea,  honast  handcraftie  men. 

t  Ha-ndcraftsman.  Obs.  [lit.  handc raffs 
wan.}  =prtc. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  I'lII,  c.  13  Preamb.,  Supposyng  that 
Straungers  usyng  bakyng,  bruyng,  surger>e  or  wrytyng, 
shulde  be  hand  craftesmcn  . .  sm  lie  handcraftesmen  as  were 
cntended  by  any  the  sayde  Estatutes. 

Handcuff  li;e-nd,kyf),  sb.  Also  dial,  handy- 
cuff,  [f.  II AND  sb.  +  CUFF  .tf.1 3  in  same  sense  (of 
which  a  single  instance  is  known  of  1663). 

The  first  examples  of  the  sb.  imply  that  it  aVose  in  the 
north.  For  connexion  with  OE.  handcops,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence.) 

A  manacle,  or  shackle  for  the  hand,  consisting 
of  a  divided  metal  ring  which  is  locked  round  the 
wrist.  Handcuffs  are  used  in  pairs,  connected  by 
a  short  chain  or  jointed  bar,  so  as  to  fasten  the 
hands  of  a  prisoner  together  or  secure  him  to  the 
hand  of  the  officer  who  has  him  in  custody. 

1775  Asn,  HandcuJ),  an  iron  instrument  to  confine  the 
hand.  1808-18  JAMIKSON,  Handcuffs.  1814 

SCOTT  IraV.XXVtl,  'A  rash  promise.",  is  not  a  steul  hand- 
cuff: it  may  be  shaken  off.'  1818  TOUD,  Handcuff,  a 
manacle,  a  fetter  for  the  wrist.  [No  quo!.]  1828  Craven 
llial.,  Handy-fufjs,  handcuffs.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  /V.  i. 
xn.  Ihe  Inspector  put  a  pair  of  handcuffs  in  his  pocket. 

Ha-ndcuff,  v.  [f.  HAND  sb.  +  CUFF  K.Z,  in 
same-  sense.]  trans.  To  put  handcuffs  on ;  to 
manacle,  shackle  the  hands  of. 

1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  v.  (1840)  79  Tied  two  and 
i  lie  wrist,  as  we  handcuff  prisoners.  1754  W.  HAY 
/:«.  Deformity  26  (T.)  If  he  cannot  carry  an  ox,  like  Milo, 
be  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  handcuffed  in  the  oak,  by-attempt- 
ing to  rend  it.  1837  HT.  MARTISEAU  Hoc.  Amer.  III.  313 
lo  handcuff  and  fetter  your  fellow-man. 

Hence  Handcuffed  ^hae-ndikpftJ^/Aa^Ha-nd- 
eufflng  vbl.  sb. 

1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  819  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed 
charge.  1859  JEPHSOM  KrittaJiy  iii.  35,  I  should  like  to 
ban  the  handcuffing  of  you. 


HANDED. 

Handed    lu  'ndrd\  a.     [f.  HAND+  -ED.] 

1.  Having  h-ui  Is;  esp.  of  some  specified  kind. 
1552  Hei.oi.r,  Handed  longe,  or  long''  handes  hauynge. 

1613  PUKUHAS  nigrintagc  (it'ii  t)  BID  It  hath  tlu:  body 
of  a  Fox,  handed  and  footed  like  a  Monkie.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  />'..,  I'o  Kdr.,  \\rc  and  others  of  the 

Handed  Philosophers.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  (lard,  n-  iii. 
1781  Nor  handed  moles,  nor  beaked  worms  return. 

b.  Very  frequently  in  parasynthetic  compounds, 
as  empty-,  hard-,  open-,  two-,  four- handed. 

1526  SKKLTON  M.I  •  •    Imtli  well  handyd.      1611 

BIBLE  Le^.  xxi,  19  A  man  tliat  is  broken  footed,  or  broken 
handed.  1632  LITHGOW  Trar.  in.  88  [They]  doe  not  use 
to  come  empty  handed.  1894  Li>.  \Voi.si:i,i:v  M,irlborough 
II.  xlix.  40  A  peculiarly  indulgent  or  open-handed  master. 

2.  =  PALM  ATE. 

1854  MAYNE  E.vp<>s.  /.<M-.,  Hattdt'd Fucus.  .common  name 
for  the  FUCHS  palmaiits. 

3.  Joined  hand  in  hand. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  Pref.  (1851)  15  If  any  two  be  but 
once  handed  in  the  Church.  1667  —  P.  L.  \\.  739  Into 
thir  inmost  bower  Handed  they  went.  1881  I).  C.  MURRAY 
Joseph's  Ctttit  III.  xxxiv.  234  They  sat  handed,  looking  at 
each  other  now  and  then,  but  quite  wordless. 

Hander '  Uiormb-i).  [f.  HAND  v.  +  -ER;.] 
One  who  hands,  delivers,  or  passes.  Also  with 
adverbs,  down,  i>i>  out,  etc. 

1678  L,iud,  Gaz,  No.  1288/4  The  Hander  of  it  to  the  Press. 
1680  DRVDKN  Rcligio  Laid 361  Grant  they  were  The  banders 
down.  1824  Miss  MITKORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  123  An 
excellent  bander  of  muffins  and  cake.  1850  L.  Hutn  Auttwfof* 
xix.  303  The  bander  down  of  his  likeness  to  posterity. 

Ha'nder-.     [f.  HANDJ^.  +  -EH1  i.] 

1.  A  blow  on  the  hand. 

1868  J.  GKKENWOOD  Piir-^at.  Peter  ttte  Cruel  v.  149 
(Fanner)  You've  got  to  takt;  your  banders.  1887  Timfs 
(weekly  ed.)  i  July  7/4  The  matron  gave  her  six  '  handers  ' 
with  a  cane. 

2.  -hattdcr'vs\  comb.,  a.  as  BACK-HANDER,  a  back- 
handed blow;  b.  as  left-hander,  a  left-handed  man. 

i88z  Daily  Tel.  12  June,  The  next  comer,  Scotton,  the  left 
bander,  .played  out  time. 

Handewark,  -werk,  sbs. :  see  HANDIWORK. 


t  Ha'ndfast,  sb.  Obs.  [app.  f.  HAND  sb.  +  FAST 
a.  :  an  unusual  formation  fo 
go  with  HANDFAST  z/.] 


for  a  sb.     Senses  3,  4, 


I.  1.   Firm  hold  or  grip  with  the  hands. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  u.  v.  (1634)  118  That  part 
of  the  which  she  hath  handfast.  1582  N.  LlCHEfiRLD  tr. 
Castanhcdas  Contj,  E.  hid .  xxxui.  81  a,  He  could  not  escape, 
forsomuch  as  our  men  caught  handefast  of  him.  1622  R. 
HAWKINS  I'ov.  -V.  Sea  (18471  105  Such  were  the  blowes  he 
gave  them  with  his  pinnions,  as  both  left  tlnjir  hand-fast, 
being  beaten  blacke  and  blewe. 

fiS-  J577  BULL  Luther's  Cotnin,  Ps.  Grad.  (1615'  30  By 
faith  to  lay  sure  handfast  on  Gods  eternal  mercy  and  Grace. 
1645  P\<iiTT  Heresio^r.  (1662)55  Y°u  seem  to  have  good 
handfast  of  your  opinion,  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688) 
61  If  we  search  it,  we  shall  find  some  Hand-fast,  some  Cir- 
cumstance that  will  make  it  easie  to  be  born. 
b.  In  handfast,  in  hold,  held  fast. 

1611  SHAKS.  II7 int.  T.  iv.  iii.  795  If  that  Shepheard  be  not 
in  hand-fast,  let  him  flye. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  anything  is  grasped :  e.  g. 
of  a  Hail,  local. 

1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap  Jack/,,  I.  180  Zita  took  both 
flails .. there  was  a  deep  bruise  in  the  'handfast'  of  one. 
ll>id.  The  leather  thongs  that  attached  the  Mapper  to  the 
liaii'iffst  were  twisted. 

II.  3.  The  joining  of  hands  in  making  a  bargain. 

1626  M.IUDLKTON  Anything  for  Qt.  Life  v.  ii,  A  fir:r 
uant,  signed  and  sealed  by  oath  and  habdfttt. 

4.  A  contract  or  covenant ;  spec,  a  betrothal  or 
marriage  contract. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  v.  78  The  Remembrancer  of  her,  to 
hold  The  hand-fast  to  her  Lord,  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  U'it 
at  Sew.  Weapons  \.  i,  Here  in  Heaven's  eye,  and  all  I 
sacred  powers..  I  knit  this  holy  hand  fast,  and  with  this 
hand,  The  heart  that  owes  this  hand,  ever  binding  ..  IJuth 
heart  and  hand  in  love,  faith,  loyalty.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Ess,  175  In  its  original  acceptation  the  word 
handfast  simply  meant  a  contract  of  any  sort,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  applied  almost  CM  lusively  tu 
a  marriage  contract.  1884  J.  PAVNK  Talcs fr.  Arabic  1. 119 
Then  they  assembled  together  . .  and  made  a  covenant  and 
handfast  of  fealty  with  him. 

5.  Comb.,  as  handfast-maker. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdcris  Brit,  i  388  (D.)  Britona,  hand- 
fast-maker  shee,  All  clad  in  Laurell  green. 

Ha'ndfast,  a.  [In  senses  I,  2,  orig.  pa.  pple. 
of  HAXDFAST  ?-.] 

•f*  1.  Contracted  by  the  joining  of  hands  ;  espoused. 

Also  '  Betrothed  by  joining  of  hands  in  order  to  cohabita- 
tion, before  the  celebration  of  marriage'  (Jamieson). 

c  izoo,  etc.  [sec  HANDKASTZA  i].  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur 
x.  xxxvii,  Anone  he  made  them  hand  fast  and  wold- .1 
them.  1484  in  Rif>on  Ch.  Atts  (Surtees)  162  note,  '  I  t;ik<- 
the  Margaret  to  my  handfest  wif.'  1532  MORE  Confnt. 
Tindalc  Wks.  728/1  Vpon  the  day  when  they  should  haue 
been  made  handefaste  and  ensured  together,  c  1565  LINM.- 
SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  26  (Jain.)  This  Isobel  was  but 
hand-fa.it  with  him,  and  deceaseoDefore  llic  marriage.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdetfs  Brit.  \.  384  Tame  and  Isis  meeting 
in  one  streame  become  hand-fast  las  it  were)  and  jo\ 
Wedlockc. 

fig.  1546  I'.ALK  Eng.  I  'otaries  i.  63  b  (T.)  A  vyrgine  made 
handfast  to  Christ. 

f2.   Bound  ;  having  the  hands  fast;  manacled. 

("1400  Gainelyn  437  pou  shall  stond  up  by  the  post  as  bou 
were  bond  fast.  1611  COTGR.,  Emntanote*  manacled,  hand- 
fast.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  463  At  la>t  being  loosed  from 
these  Pinnacles  of  paine,  I  was  hand-fast  set  on  the  floore. 
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3.  Having  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand ;  tight-fisted, 
close-fisted,  lit.  and  _/?;>. 

1603  KNOI.LES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  227  Being  also  much 
more  handfast  than  were  his  honouralj!'-  pn  .  1606 

•s  /VrtAv  I'crt.  f. attics  \Vkx  (,( Irn.sart)  57  (!").)  Some 
will  say  women  art  covetous:  are  not  men  as  handfast? 
1845  CAKI.VLI-,  Croiniwtt  (1871)  I.  15  Ludlow,  a  common 
handfast,  honest,  dull  and  indeed  partly  wooden  man.  1887 
/\'fnfish  Gloss,  s.  v.,  'Old  George  is  imdulni'  hand  fast  to- 
day '  (said  nf  a  ^ood  catch  at  cricket). 

Handfast  ^harndlust  ,v.  0/>s.  exc.  Hist.  Also 
3-6  -fest(e.  Pa.  pple.  -ed  ;  in  earlier  use  hand- 
fast.  [In  sense  I,  early  ME.  a.  ON.  hand-fista  to 
strike  a  bargain  by  joining  hands,  to  pledge,  be- 
troth, f.  hand-  hand-  +  festa  to  fasten,  make  fast, 
settle,  pledge,  bind  in  wedlock,  betroth.  The  other 
senses  appear  to  be  independent  formations  from 
hand  and  fast :  cf.  HANDFAST  j/».  i.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  make  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  (parties)  by  joining  of  hands ;  to  betroth 
i  two  persons,  or  one  person  to  another). 

c  izoo  ORMIN  2389,  5ho  wass  hanndfesst  an  god  mann  patt 
Josa:p  wass  ^ehatenn.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Cccilc 
16  Scho.  .Ves  handfast  vith  a  ^ungmane,  pat  in  maryag  vald 
hire  haf  tan.  1474  CAXTON  Lhcssc  it.  i.  B  ij  b,  A  right  fayr 
mayde  . .  which  was  assured  &  haudfast  vnto  a  noble  yong 
gentilman  of  cartage.  1483  Cnth.  Aiigt.  173/1  To  Handefeste, 
fedare,  subarrare.  1541  COVFRDALF.  ( '/tr.  State  ofMatrini. 
(1543)  43b  (Brand),  Every  man  lykewyse  must  csteme  the 
parson  to  whom  he  is  haiulla>ted  none  otherwyse  than  for 
his  owne  spouse,  though  as  yet  it  be  not  done  in  the  Church 
ner  in  the  Streate.  1565-73  Durfuun  Depos.  (Surtees)  242 
Lancelot!  Eyttes,  the  said  janett  grandfather,  dyd  handfast 
them.  1624  HEY  WOOD  Gunaik.  vn.  337  The  Auspices  or 
Auguries  were  Southsayers  and  such  as  used  to  handfast  or 
contract  marriages.  1808-25  JAMIKSON,  To  handfast,  to 
bet  rot  he  by  joining  hands,  in  order  to  cohabitation,  before 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkaldy  of 
Gr.  ix,  90  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Crichton,  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  or  hand-fasted. 

f'S-  JS55  L.  SAUNDERS  in  Coverdale  Lett,  Afart.  (1564) 
191  He  hath  ..  handfasted  vs  hys  chosen  children  vnto  by.-. 
deare  sonne  our  Christ.  1631  Celestina  vu.  81  If  you  will 
but  hand-fast  your  affections  each  to  other.  1680  G.  HICKKS 
Spirit  of  Popery  7  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  .called  unto  them 
to  come,  and  be  hand-fasted  unto  Christ  by  Subscribing  the 
Contract. 

t  b.  Said  of  the  man  :  To  engage  in  a  marriage 
contract.  Also  refl.  Obs. 

14. .  Eger  $  Grime  1274  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  394 
Gryme  handfasted  that  faire  Ladye.  1577-87  HOI.INSHKD 
Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  125  Which  earl  by  letters  of  pro- 
curacie..afned  and  handfasted  the  foresaid  ladie  Margaret 
in  all  solemne  wise.  i6tx  COTGB.,  Accordcr  ime  fille,  to 
handfast,  affiance,  betroath  himselfe  vnto  a  maiden.  1666 
SANCROFT  Lex  Ignea  40  We  list  not  to  hand-fast  ourselves 
to  God  Almighty. 

C.  intr.  Cfor  reft.} 

1850  N.  $  Q.  ist  Ser.  II.  151/2  John  Mac-Vic  Ewen..had 
handfasted  (as  it  was  called)  with  a  daughter  of  Mac  Ian  of 
Ardnamurchan. 

t  d.  fig.  To  engage  with  an  earnest ;  to  give 
earnest  of.  Obs. 

1630  LORD  Banians  Introd.,  Handfesting  the  Reader  with 
as  good  hopes,  as  may  bee  expected  from  a  subject  of  this 
nature. 

II.  f2.  To  grasp,  seize  with  the  hand  ;  to  take 
fast  hold  of.     Also  Jig.   Obs. 

c  1530  H.  RHODES  />'£.  Xnrture  96  in  Babrcs  Rk.  (1868^84 
Leartie  thou  to  handfast  honesty.  1562  HI/ILKYN  Hial. 
Shames  fy  C/iir.  25  b,  A  newe  labour  and  care  will  luuidlastc 
you.  1602  WARNER  All'.  Eng.  x.  lix.  116121  262  Euen  this 
grand-Captaine  of  the  Hosts.  .  Hand-fasting  now  the  Allar 
clames  that  priuiledge  in  value.  1652-62  HKVI.IN  Cosnir^r. 
ii.  (1682)  156  One  of  the  Children  hand-fasted  the  spear. 

f3.  To  make  fast  the  hands  of,  to  manacle.  Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holinshcd  II.  134/2  He 
was  taken  \Y.  i^oner,  and  handfasted,  and  so  kept  for  a  space. 
1611  COTGR.,  Knunanoter,  to  manacle  ;  to  handfast,  or  tie 
the  hands  together. 

Ha'ndfasted,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  ffist.  [f. 
HANHKAST  z*.] 

1.  Contracted  or  engaged  by  joining  of  hands; 
betrothed.  Alsoyf^.  in  spiritual  sense. 

1535  COVERDALE  Dcut.  xxu.  27  The  handfested  damsel], 
1555  L.  SAUNDKRS  in  Coverdale  Lett,  Mtirt,  (1564)  212  We 
l>e  handfasted  vntohymas  the  spiritual  spouse  of  .10  heauenly 
an  husband.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  339,  I  am 
glad  that  ye  are  still  handfasted  with  Christ. 

b.  (See  quots.  and  HANDFASTING  b.) 

1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xxv,  She  is  not  my  wife,  but  she  is 
handfasted  with  me,  and  that  makes  her  as  honest  a  woman. 
Ibid.,  When  we  are  handfasted,  as  we  term  it,  we  are  man 
and  wife  for  a  year  and  a  day, — that  space  gone  by,  each 
may  choose  another  mate,  or  at  their  pleasure,  may  call  the 
priest  to  marry  them  for  life — and  this  we  call  handfasting. 

t  2.   With  hands  firmly  grasped,  hand  in  hand. 

1592  K.  D.  Hypnerjtouimliiti  12  b,  Dauncing  in  • 
witli  theyr  armes  spred  abrade,  and  hanfittted,  man  with 
man  and  woman  with  woman. 

t  Ha-ndfa:stening.     £&.=- HANDFASTING. 

[ciooo  /ELKRIC  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  115/7   Mandatunt, 


and  mother  of  the  parties. 

t  Ha'ndfaster.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  -EK  i.] 
One  that  '  handf'asu',  or  makes  a  contract  between 
parties  ;  the  maker  of  a  nuptial  contract  or  union. 

1598  OUI,M-;\\  i;v  Tacitus  Ann.  x\.  ix.  151  That  s!i 
heare the wordsof the Auspict-s.or hand-fasten*. 


HANDFUL. 

r/itlwmyot.    Prcf.    17   Any  Physiolucicall    Handfast  rr 
can  many  them  stronger  together,  might  doe  it  if  hepleas'd. 

Ha-ndfasting,  vbl.  sb.    Obs.  exc.  Hist.    [f. 

UANHFAST    v.   +  -ING*.      Cf.    Sw.    hand/its  tiling 
solemn  engagement.]      Betrothal. 

1530  PAI.SC;R.  i8j  Vnes  fiansayles,  an  assuryng  or  hand* 
fastyngc  of  folkes  to  be  maryed.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bnilingcr 
on  A  pot,  - 1 573 1  256  In  matrimonie  there  is  a  contr.i 
makyng  sure,  there  is  a  coupling  or  handfasting  of  eyther 
partie,  and  finally  mariage.  a  1603  T.  CARTWJUGHl  Confut. 
Rh.nt.  A'.  7'.  (1618)167  After  they  had  in  their  handfasting, 
solemnly  professed  before  God . .  they  would  live  [etc.].  1691 
NICHOLSON  Gloss.  Xorthanhymh.  142  Hand-festing.  Con- 
tra-:tits  M.tiriino nialis.  1880  T.  A.  SPALDING  Eliz.Denionol. 
5  The  betrothal,  or  handfasting. 

b.  Formerly  treated  as  an  uncanonical,  private, 
or  even  probationary  form  of  marriage.  See  Brand 
fop.  Antiq.  (1870)  II.  46,  Jamieson  s.v. 

1541  COVERDALE  Chr.  State  of  M  tit  rim.  <i543>43b<Biand  > 
In  some  places,  .at  the  Handefasting  ther  is  made  a  ^ 
feaste  and  superfluous  Bancket,  and  even  the  same  night  an 
the  two  handfasted  personnes  brought  and  layed  lo^ether, 
yea,  certan  wekes  afore  they  go  to  the  Chyrch.  1774 
PENNANT  Tonr  Scotl.  in  1772  i.  (1790)  91  Among  the  various 
customs  now  obsolete,  the  most  curious  was  that  of  hand- 
fisting,  in  use  about  a  century  past.  1805  FOBSYTH  Btaiifi-  •• 
Scotl.  II.  284  This  was  called  nand-fastin^t  ur  band  in  fist. 
1884  Spectator  16  Feb. 224  2  A  rude  morality  even  attached 
to  the  probationary  marriage,  made  by  the  joining  of  hands 
or  'hand-fasting1.  1888  Durham  Parish  fibs.  App.  (Sur- 
tees)  371  Jn  vol.  XXI  of  the  Surtees  Soc.  publications  .. 
interesting  instances  will  be  found  of  hiich  ktindjasting 
(as  it  was  calk-d)  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere,  being  proved 
and  recognised  in  court. 

t  Ha-ndfastly,  adv.  Obs.  [-LY2.]  By  solemn 
engagc-nuni  made  by  joining  hands  ;  firmly. 

1577-87  !!<>]. ixsiMiu  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  237  The  which 
if  the  Scots  would  most  holilie  and  handfastlie  promise. 

t  Ha'ndfastlieSS.  Obs.  [-NESS.]  The  con- 
dition ol  being  fast  bound  ;  firm  attachment. 

1545  RAVNOLD  Byrth  blankynde  n.  vii.  (1564)  83  b,  Great 
motions  ..wht-rby  many  times  the  handfastnesse  of  the 
Cotilidons  is  broken. 

Handfist,  -ing,  erron.  ff.  HAXDFAST,  -i\<:. 

Handful  (ha-ndiul),  sb.  [OK.  handjnll  str. 
fern.,  plur.  handfulla,  f.  hand+full  adj.  :  cf.  ON. 
handfyllr,  Ger.  handvoll. 

Though  composed,  like  mouthful,  of  sb.  and  adj.,  the 
compound  was  in  OE.  and  ME.  a  true  sb.,  inflected  as  a 
whole  ;  hence  its  plural  is  properly  handfitis,  not  iiandsfnl} 

1.  A  quantity  that  fills  the  hand  ;    as  many  as 
the  hand  can  grasp  or  contain. 

«7oo  Epinal  Gloss.  645  Manticum:  handful  beouuas 
[Corpus  Gl.  beowes].  c  1000  Lamb.  /V.  cxxv[i].  6  (BOMV.) 
Berende  handfulla  heora.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Lev.  ii.  2  Nime 
hira  ane  handfulle  smideman.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  254  An 
honful  }erden.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  I  wenede  vs  to 
bynden  hondfullis  in  the  feelde.  .and  ^oure  hondfullis  stund- 
ynge  al  aboute  to  loute  myn  hondful.  1387-8  T.  USK  '/>.>.'. 
Lo^'C  Prol.  112  And  glene  my  handfuls  of  the  shedinge  after 
their  handes.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  in  on  iii.  107  Ye 
ben  not  worth  an  hanfull  of  strawe.  1555  EDKN  Dcmdcs 
242  The  negros  or  blacke  Moores . .  gaue  golde  by  hole  hand- 
fuls. 1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N,  iv.  i.  41,  I  had  rather  haue  a 
liandfull  or  iw(j  of  dried  pease.  1613  PUKCHAS  ritgriwage 
(1614)  794  Others  ful  of  Gold  in  powder,  each  containing  two 
hiindfuls.  1791  COWPEK  Iliad  xvm.  690  In  frequent  hand- 
fulls,  there,  they  bound  the  sheaves.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  53  To  throw  in  salt  by  handfuls. 

b.  Through  later  analysis  intosb.  +  adj., the  plural 
has  been  improperly  made  handsful. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxi.  144  The  noble  burgeys  .  . 
<  u-4  oute  at  hir  wyndowes  gold  and  siluer  hondes  ful.  1563 
HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  108  Take  three  or  four  handes  full 
of  the  Straw-berrie  leaues.  1664  PEPVS  Diary  (1879)  I"-  l 
Of  y  flowers  of  Sl.  John's  Wort  two  Handsfull,  of  y 
I, caves  of  Planlan,  of  Alehoofe,  of  each  three  handfulU. 
1683  /'cH/isjrk'.  Archives  I.  64,  20  handsfuls  of  Wampum. 
1770  I.ANGHOKNK  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  727/2  Throwing  in- 
cense into  the  fire  by  handsful.  1863  BATES  Xnt.  Amazon 
ix.  (1864)  254  Throwing  handsfull  of  sand  and  sticks  at  it. 

2.  A  small  company  or  number  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity or  amount.     (Usually  depreciative. 

1525  I.D.  BKRNKKS  I-'roiss.  cccxcix.  (R.),  Ye  se  yonder 
your  enemyes,  they  be  but  a  handefull  of  men.  153*5  -AV/«. 
Sedition  2  a,  The  ignorant  souldiours  were  here  thus  taught, 
a  handful  of  witte  to  be  nioch  more  worth  than  a  horslode 
of  strtn^ihc.  1588  SHAKS.  /-.  L.  L.  iv,  i.  149  His  Page 
atother  side,  that  handfull  of  wit.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  148  The  longest  liver  hath  but  a  handfull  of 
dayes.  1748  Atisoris  I'oy.  in.  x.  414  Conquered  about  an 
age  since  by  an  handful  of  Tartars.  i8z8  PLANCH£  Desc. 
J^inul'i-  62  Pacing  a  handful  of  villages.  1838  Di< 
Xiih.  .V/i/L-.  xxiii,  Mrs.  Crummies  herself  has  played  to  mere 
handfuls.  1876  FKLKMAN*  Xonn.  Cong.  V.  xxv.  550  They 
kept  their  own  tongue,  borrowing  only  a  handful  of  words 
from  the  British  tongue. 

f  3.  A  lineal  measure  of  four  inches  ;  =  HAND  sb. 
20.  Obs. 

c  1450  LONEUCH  Grail  1.  620  Thorwh  the  scholdere  it  [the 
knife]  Cam  thore  A  large  handful  and  wel  Mure.  1547 
BOORDK  Introd.  !\'iunul.  xxiv.  (1870)  185  A  cap  of  sylke.  .of 
.iii.  handfoll  longe.  1600  HAKLUYT  Ifoy.  (1810)  111.  134  A 
tree  ..  foureieene  handfuls  about.  1707  SLOANS  Jamaica, 
I,  Pref.,  Raised  some  few  handfuls  high.  1731-37  J-  TULL 
J/orse-lweing  flush.  (1822)  194  A  handful  high. 

tb.  spe. \  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  I'll  I,  c.  6  §  2  Two  marcs  . .  of  the  alti- 
tude or  height  of  .xiii.  handefulles  at  the  least.  1541-'  A^t 
^3  //c«.  /-'///,  c.  5  §  i  Every  hor&e.  .to  be. .in  hey^ht  xiiij 
handfulles,  reconynge  and  accounting  to  every  handfull 
foure  ynches.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Bensts  (1658)  256  In 
it  was  about  twenty  two  handfuls  and  three  fingers. 
1676  Ibid.  No.  1080/4  A  bay  Gelding  14  handful  high. 


HANDFUL. 


4.  /?>    As  mtiuii  a*  "lir  can  n.  m.ijv  ;    an  n 
person  with  which  one  has  one's  hands  lull. 

"755  IOHNSOS,  lleindfxl. .  4.  A-  much  as  can  be  done.  1887 

Miss  Kr\i.i  uiaia 

handful  even  for  me.     1891  Spectator  17  Jan.,  The  trouble- 

the  boy  that   is  generally  described  by  his 

.t  'handful '. 

Ilenc"  Ha'ndfnl  r1.,  to  deal  out  by  handfuls. 
1615  Bi-  HALL  Serm.  \Vk-.  (1337)  V.  215  Not  sparingly 
handfulled  out  to  us,  but  dealt  to  us  by  the  whole  load. 
Ha'nd-ga'llop.     An  easy  gallop,  in  which  the 
is  kept  well  in  han<l  to  prevent  excess  of  speed. 
1675   Mistake*    flusl:    iv.  vi.  in    Drj'den's    H7ks.    (1884) 
VIII.  616  If  it  rides  but  a  Trot  or  a  hand  gallop.     1771 
SMOLLEIT  Humph.  cY.  I.  29  May.  I  have    .  seen  a  w: 

,  at  the  hand-gallop.  1859  LANG  H'ond.  India  11 
She  ..  goes  off  at  a  canter,  which  soon  becomes  a  hand 
gallop. 

fig.  >*97  DKYDES  IVrf.  (Jiwj,-.  Ded.,  He  is  always  .. 
upon  •  '  p.  1709  Krit.  A  f  alia  II.  No.  16.  3/2 

Sometimes  an  Hand-Gallop  She  goes  in  her  Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

1.  A  magnifying-glass  held  in  the  hand  to  help 
the  eyesight. 

1811  34  Caafl  Study  Med.  (cd.  4)  III.  153  Thirty-two 
either  wore  spectacles  or  used  hand-glasses.  1837  MAHRYAT 
Dag-fiend  xxviii,  He  . .  pulled  a  pair  of  hand-glasses  out  of 
his  pocket,  .and.  .commenced  reading. 

2.  Hort.  A   portable  glass  shade  used  for  pro- 
tecting or  forcing  a  plant. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.     1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  40/1  A  hand- 

the  temperature  in  which  the  plant  breathes    | 
higher  than  the  external  air.     1851  GLENSY  flaiidbk.  /'/. 
Card.  25  The  perennials  may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  tinder 
a  common  hand-glass. 

3.  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 

1881  BtsANT  Rc-.'oll  af  .Man  iv.  (1883)  94  She  took  up  a 
hand-glass,  and  intently  examined  her  own  face. 

4.  Naut.  A  half- minute  or  qttarter-minTite  sand- 
glass used  for  measuring  the  time  in  running  out 
the  log-line. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  AfecA. 

Hand-grenade  hEe'ndigren^'-d).  Also  7-9 
-grenado,  7-8  -granado. 

1.  An  explosive  missile,  smaller  than  a  bomb-, 
shell,  thrown  by  hand.  They  have  been  made  of 
various  shapes  and  materials,  but  are  now  usually 
spherical  and  of  cast-iron. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  II.  (1662)  61  If  they  lye  board  and 
board  they  throw  hand-Granadoes  with  stinck-pots  into  the 
ship  which  make  so  noisom  a  smell  that,  [etc.].  l684_J. 
PETEK  Siege  I  'icnna  43  A  Hundred  fresh  Men  armed  with 
Hand-Granadoes,  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ix,  The  boat- 
swain . .  called  for  a  hand-grenado,  and  threw  it  among 
them.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  83  The  result 
and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand-grenado.  1859  F.  A. 
GRII-FITHS  Artil.  Man.  91  A  Land  service  Hand  grenade 
weighs  i  Ib.  13  oz.,  and  may  be  thrown  from  40  to  60  feet. 

2.  A  glass  bottle  containing  a  chemical,  to  be 
broken  in  order  to  extinguish  fire. 

1895  A  rmy  -v  Xa-jy  Coop.  Soc.  Price  List  Sept.  286  Fire 
Extinguishers  'Imperial  Hand  Grenade).. The  Harden  Star 
Hand  Grenades. 

Hence  Hand-grena'ding  vbl.  sb.,  the  throwing 
of  hand-grenades. 

1882  Standard  25  Aug.  3/7  [They]  remained  on  the  camp 
side  of  the  river,  escalading,  hand  grenading,  and  double 
lock  bridge  building.     1884  Mi/it.   Engin.  I.   ll.    102  The 
squad  will  then  be  put  through  the  hand  grenading  drill  in 
slow  time.     Ibid.  105  The  stores  being  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  for  hand-grenading. 

Handgrip.  Also  -gripe,  handy-,  handi- 
grip  e.  [<  >K.  hand^ripe,  f.  gripan  to  gripe,  grip. 
In  ifth  c.  varied  with  handy-gripe,  handy  gripe, 
after  haiuliwork  :  cf.  also  HANDY  a.] 

1.  Grasp,  seizure  with  the  hand.   To  come  to  hand- 
grips, to  come  to  close  combat.     So  to  be  at  or  ;;/ 

:rips. 

n.  Beowulf  &.\  965  For  hand-gripe  minum.  a  1300  Ctirsm- 
M.  4002  Sal  i  slip  A  i  in  his  hand  grip.  1571 

GOLDING  Cat-nil  on  Ps.  Ixii.  2  He  commeth  to  nandgripes 
ayeine.  1589  PUITKNHAM  Etif.  Pacsic  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  228 
A  iollie  man .  -Good  at  hand  grippes,  better  to  fight  a  farre. 
.11618  SVL\  •,•.';«  1258  Hee,  that  both  Globes 

in  his  own  hand-gripe  holds.     1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  ll. 
iv.  Now  at  actual  handgrips  wiih  Destiny  herself.     1858 
l-r,-dk.  <:t.  iv.  ii.  (1865)  I.  281  The  Bridge  of  Cassano; 
where  Eugene  and  Vendome  came  to  handgrips. 

ft.  1542  UDALL  Erasnt.  Apopli.  n.  1850,  Fyghtyng  in 
warre  ought  to  bee  within  handye  grypes.  1601  HOLLAND 
rtiny  II.  -  iv.  o  wrestlers  ..  at  handy-gripes, 

«7S5  Mem.  Capt.  /'.  Drake  II.v.  188  Unless  we  left  our 
Swords,  and  promised  not  to  go  to  handy  Grips.  1895 
Ne-i'c-astte  Daily  Jrnl.  2  Feb.,  At  other  places,  where  they 
have  come  into  nandi-grips  with  the  invaders. 

2.  ( Irip  or  firm  pressure  of  the  hand  in  greeting. 
1884  1C.  YATES  Rao/t.  (Tauchn.)  II.  iii.  115  With  his 

i':st  hand-grip.      1885  .\'ew  Ilk.   Sfm-ls  99  The  laird 
^es  a  hearty  hand-grip  with  him. 

3.  The  handle  by  which  a  grip  ii  taken. 

1887  .V.  1  ;    Tribune  16  Aug.  (Cent.),  The 

handU  word]. 

t  Handgriping.  Obs.  Also  handi-.  [f.HAND 

/'.]    =prec.  I,  2. 

1577  HANMER  Ant.  /'  <l.  Hist.  (1619)  284  When  they 
ioyned  together,  and  came  to  handigriping.  1700  Co:. 

I  iie  heart-heaving>  and  the  hand- 
firij'i 

t  Ha'ndgrith.  O.E.  Law.  [See  GKITH.]  Peace, 
protection,  or  security  given  by  the  king's  hand. 


a  1000  I.a-.c'S  ofEdic:  \  C.utliritm  i  pal  ciric-gii5  binnan 
fhe  unwemme.     1717  '» 

t  Ha'udgun.  06s.  exc.  fi&fc  An  old  name 
foi  any  fire-arm  cairLd  and  fired  in  the  hand  with 
or  without  a  rest  .  as  opposed  to  a  great  gun  or 
cannon.  Obs.  (in  aetual  use)  before  1700. 

1446  in  A  rclixologia  XXI 1. 63  Bought  ii  handgunnes  deere. 
r  1449  MARC.  PASTON  in  Pialon  Lett.  No.  67  I.  83  W'ykets 
..to  schote  owte  atte,  bothc  with  bowys  and  with  hand 

1473  WARKW.  dire*.  (Camden)  13  Kynge  t 
warde. .hede  withe  hym.  .three  hundred  of  Flcnn 
handc-gonnes.      154'  Act   33    //•"•    ' ''//,   c-    6   Preamb., 
Crossebowes,  little  short  Handguns,   and   little    Hagbuts. 
1580    HOLLYBAND    Treat.    Fr.    Tong,  Antubutf,  a   hand- 
gunne.     1697  DAMMFK  Voy.   I.  117  They  having  not  above 
;  or  4  Hand-guns,  the  rest  of  them  Being  arm  a  with  Lances. 
1874  BOI-TELL  Arms  A>  Arm.  293  Hand-guns,  .in  our  own 
country,  .seem  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  1375. 

b.  Comb.  ,  as  handgun^maker,  hatufguit-SMt. 

1599  H \KLUYI  I 'ay.  II.  i.  79  The  handgunshot  was  innu- 
merable and  incredible.  1647  H  AWARD  Cromn  Rev.  26 
Handgun-maker  :  Fee.  —  24.  6.  8. 

Hence  f  Handgrunner. 

1530  PALSOR.  2->q,  i  Han(d]gonner,  covleurinicr. 

t  Hand-habend,  «.   (rf.)    O.E.Law.    Also 

3  -habbynde,  4  -tabbing,  6  Sc.  -havand.  [Karly 
SlK.  form  of  OK  *hand-hxblettd  '  hand-having  , 
for  which  the  phrase  actually  found  is  ml  hxbbendre 
hattda  '  at  or  with  a  having  hand '.  The  form 
AaAend  was  subseq.  more  or  less  modernized.]  Of 
a  thief :  Having  (the  thing  stolen)  in  hand.  Also 
applied  as  st>.  to  the  offence,  and  to  the  franchise 
of  holding  plea  thereof. 

[^725  Laws  of  n'i/itrxd c.  26  (Schmidt,  Gif  man  fri^ne 
man  zt  hjebbendre  handa  xefo.  n  940  Linus  of  SEtlulst. 
tv.  c.  6  Quicunque  sit  [fur]  sit  handnabenda,  sit  non  hand- 
habenda,  si  pro  certo  sciatur.  Ibid.  v.  Proem  |  2  Se  be  a;t 
hajbbendre  handa  ^efangen  sy.  c  1125  Lams  of  Hen.  /, 
c.  59  §  20  Forisbannitum,  aut  furem  handhabendum. 1  c  1250 
BRACTON  III.  n.  xxxii.  §  2  U hi  latro  deprehensus  est . . hond- 
habende  &  bacberende.  1292  BRITTON  i.  xxx.  §  6  Acun  .. 
robbeour  seisi  de  soen  tarcyn  handhabbynde  et  bacberinde. 
a  1300  Flariz  *r  BI.  668  Felons  inome  bond  habbing.  13. . 
Stuyn  Sag.  (W.)  691  Who  is  founde  hond-habbing,  Hit  nis 
non  nede  of  witnessing,  c  1573  BALFOVR  Practices  (1754) 
39  Theives  . .  apprehendit  in  manifest  thift,  sic  as  hand- 
havand  and  back-beirand.  1609  SKUNK  tr.  Quoniam  A  ttacft. 
c.  39  §  i  Gif  he  is  taken,  .in  handhauang  theift,  or  roborie. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  -If.  I'crth  iv.  Our  outfang  and  infang,  our 
hand-habend,  our  back-bearand,  and  our  blood-suits. 

Ha'lld-lia:lUiner.  A  hammer  that  is  used  in 
one  hand  ;  the  smith's  working  hammer,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  two-handed  sledge-hammer,  etc. 

1-1050  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  448/2  Mallcolus,  hand- 
hamur.  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  36  Lucrifaction, 
like  Jacobs,  whose  wealth  was  the  winning  of  his  owne 
hand-hammers.  1703  Moxox  Mcc/i.  Exert.  3  The  Hand- 
hammer,  which  is.. of  such  weight,  that  it  maybe  weilded 
.  .with  one  hand  at  the  Anvil.  1876  Fox  BOURNE  Locke  II. 
xi.  193  Sijver  . .  coins  being  cut  with  hand-shears,  and 
stamped  with  hand-hammers. 

Ha'iid-hoe,  sb.  A  hoe  managed  by  the  hands, 
as  distinguished  from  a  horse-hoe,  etc. 

'744-5°  w-  ELLIS  Mod.  Husb.  IV.  i.  7  A  Man,  with  the 
common  Hand-hough,  may  directly  follow,  and  pull  up  the 
loose  Mould  to  the  Stalks.  1853  Catal.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc. 
Show  Gloucester  in  A  Hand  Hoe  for  Corn  and  Turnips. 

Hand-hoe,  v.  trans.  To  hoe  by  hand.  Hence 
Ha-nd-hoeing-  vbl.  si'.,  Ha'nd-hoer. 

1733  J.  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb.  x.  45  Tis  seldom  that 
these  Rolled  Turneps  can  be  Hand-Ho'd  at  the  Critical 
time.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS. '/orf.  Hast.  IV.  i.  isThis  Machine 
.  .will,  .ht  the  remaining  Turneps  for  Hand-houghing.  1797 
A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  52  Many ..  make  it  a  rule  to  hand- 
hoe  their  broad-cast  crops.  1846  M<CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  I.  89  They  are.  -planted  in  drills,  hand-hoed, 
and  horse-hoed.  1895  Economic  Rev.  Oct.  455  [This] 
necessitated  a  greater  width  of  idle  soil  between  each  wheat- 
plant  than  that  required  by  the  Italian  hand-hoer. 

Handhold  (h«-nd|Ii*>ld).     [See  Hoi.n  s&.] 

1.  Hold  for  the  hand,  grip  with  the  hands ;  that 
by  which  one  can  hold  on  in  climbing.     Also  fig. 

1643  TUCKNEY  BalmcofG.  17  Let  the  desperatenesse  of 
the  cure  prove  an  handhold  for  our  faith  in  prayer  to  fasten 
on.  1655  C.riiN  \LL  Chr.  in  Arm.  i.  164  Be  very  careful  of 
giving  thine  enemy  hand-hold,  a  1688  Bt  NVAN  in  Spurgcon 
Trcas.  Da-'.  Ps.  Ixix.  2, 1  had.  .left  myself  neither  foot-hold, 
nor  hand-hold,  amongst  all  the  stays  and  props  in  the  precious 
word  of  life.  1891  Badm.  Liln-.,  .Mountaineer,  vii.  225 
Whenever  there  is  any  handhold  obtainable.  1893  C.  V. 
Mouiitainec> .  \  ii.  121  If  really  good  handholds  are  plenti- 
ful, the  rocks  are  easy.  /Hi/.,  Various  anomalous  kinds  of 
handhold  are  met  with  upon  more  difficult  rocks ;  for  in- 
stance, finger-tip  holds,  side-holds,  and  holds  facing  down- 
wards. 

2.  That  portion  of  any  implement  that  is  grasped 
by  the  hand,  e.g.  the  part  of  a  fishing-rod  imme- 
diately above  the  reel. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Ma:ntf.  ,!/<•/<!/ 1 1.  43  A  strong  spring 
forming  the  head  or  hand-hold. 

Handiblow,  var.  of  HAKDBLOW,  q.v. 

Handicap  (hrc'ndikajp),  s/,,  [A  word  of  ob- 
scure history.  Two  examples  of  the  sb.,  and  one 
of  the  verb,  are  known  in  1 7th  c. ;  its  connexion 
with  horse-racing  appears  in  the  iSth;  its  trans- 
ferred general  use,  esp.  in  the  verb,  since  iS;o. 
It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  phrase  '  hand 
i'  cap',  or '  hand  in  the  cap',  with  reference  to  the 
drawing  mentioned  in  sense  t.] 


HANDICAP. 

1.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  sport  having  an  element 
ol  chance  in  it,  in   which   one   person  challenged 
some  article  belonging  to  another,  for  which  he 
offered  something  of  his  own  in  exchange.  (Also/ 

On  the  challenge  being  entertained,  an  umpire  was  chosen 
«  the  difference  of  value  between  the  two  article.-,, 
and  all  three  parties  deposited  forfeit- money  in  a  cap  or 
h;ii.  The  umpire  then  pronounced  his  award  as  to  the 
'  boot '  or  odds  to  be  given  with  the  inferior  article,  on  hear- 
ing which  the  two  other  parties  drew  out  full  or  empty 
hands  to  denote  their  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the 
match  in  terms  of  the  award.  If  the  two  «cre  found  to 
agree  in  holding  the  match  either  '  on  '  or  'off',  the  whole  of 
the  money  deposited  was  taken  by  the  umpire ;  but  if  not, 
by  thu  party  who  was  willing  that  the  match  should  stand. 
(See  A'ctts  «y  Cjmrits  23  June,  1855). 

This  sjtort  is  described  under  the  name  of  A  , 
in  Piers  Plcnvmaii  A.  v.  171,  B.  v.  328,  C.  vii.  377,  where 
'  Clement  \>e  cobelere  caste  of  his  cloke',  for  which  '  Hikke 
pe  hakeneyman  '  wagered  his  hood,  and  '  Robyn  he  ropere ' 
was  named  for  'a  noumpere ',  to  ordain  how  much  who- 
so haueth  the  hood  shuld  haue  amcndes^of  the  cloke  *. 
For  reference  to  a  similar  sport  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
(where  called  Freimarkt),  see  Germariia.  XIX,  (1874)  i,  Engl. 
Stud.  V.  150.  A  recent  example  occurs  in  R.  S.  Surtees 
'  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour'  ch.  xlv,  in  which  the  challenge 
is  between  a  gold  watch  and  a  horse.  In  later  time.-,  lit' 
result  became  the  subject  of  further  betting  on  the  part  of 
the  bystanders  :  see  The  Sportsman  17  April  1897,  5/5. 

?rti653  G.  DAN-ILL  /dvl  ii.  120  Ev'n  those  who  now 
command,  The  inexorable  Roman,  were  but  what  One  step 
had  given  :  Handy-Capps  in  Fate.  1660  PEPYS  Diary 
18  Sept.,  Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handicap,  a  sport  that 
I  never  knew  before,  which  was  very  good.  1832  Mem.  Sir 
J.  Campbell  I.  xi.  300  Buying  horses  by  what  is  called 
handy-cap;  a  kind  of  lottery,  which  everybody  knows. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  xlv. 

2.  Horse-racing.    ;orig.  attrib.)     f  a.  Handicap 
match  :  a  match  between  two  horses,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
sport  of  handicap  in  I,  the  umpire  here  decreeing 
the  extra  weight  to  be   carried   by  the  superior 
horse,  and  the  parties  drawing  as  in  I  to  declare 
whether  the  match  should  be  '  on '  or  '  off',  with 
the  same  chances  as  to  the  forfeit-money.   Obs. 

(Such  matches  are  recorded  as  early  as  1680,  but  the  term 
'  handicap  '  does  not  appear.) 

1754  PoiuFs  Racing  Calendar  p.  xxxii,  Rules  concerning 
Racing  in  general,  with  a  Description  of  a  Post  and 
Handy-Cap  Match..  A  Handy-Cap  Match,  is  for  A,  /•'.  ainl 
C.  to  put  an  equal  Sum  into  a  Hat,  C.  which  is  the  Handy- 
Capper,  makes  a  Match  for  A.  and  B.  which  when  perused 
by  them,  they  put  their  Hands  into  their  Pockets  and  draw 
them  out  closed,  then  they  open  them  together,  and  if  both 
have  Money  in  their  Hands,  the  Match  is  confirm  d ;  if 
neither  have  Money,  it  is  no  Match  :  In  both  Cases  the 
Hand-Capper  draws  all  the  Money  out  of  the  Hat ;  but  if 
one  has  Money  in  his  Hand,  and  the  other  none,  then  it  is 
no  Match  ;  and  he  that  has  the  Money  in  his  Hand  is  in- 
titled  to  the  Deposit  in  the  Hat.  If  a  Match  is  n.ade 
without  the  Weight  being  mentioned,  each  Horse  must 
carry  ten  Stone.  [So  in  'Rules  of  Racing  '  in  Racing  Calen- 
dar 1826,  and  Blaine  Encycl.  Rural  Sports  ed.  1832.] 

b.  Handicap  race  (shortened  handicap']',  a  horse- 
race in  which  an  umpire  (the  handicapper)  decrees 
what  weights  have  to  be  carried  by  the  various 
horses  entered,  according  to  his  judgement  of  their 
merits,  in  order  to  equalize  their  chances.  So 
handicap  plate ,  sweepstakes -,  etc. 

1786  PICK  Sportsman  <y  ^feeders  Vade  Mecvm  I.  103 
(Newmarket)  Handicap  Plate  of  83  gs.  for  all  ages.  Two 
Middle  Miles.  Won  by  Mr.  Fox's  Balloon  ..  13  others 
started.  1789-90  W*:ATH£RBY  Racing  Calendar  194 
(Curragh,  Jr.ne  Meeting)  Handicap  plate  of  50  gs.  from  the 
Red  Post  ht  me.  Mr.  Hamilton's  King  David,  by  IliJi 
flyer,  6yrs.  old,  8st.  12  Ib. ;  Mr.  B.  Daly's  Little  Moll,  5  yrs." 
old,  6  st.  12  Ib.  [and  2  other  horses].  1793-4  Ibid.  288 
(Races  to  come:  Bath.)  The  day  after  the  Races,  a 
Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  5  gs.  each,  for  horses^  etc.  of  all 
ages,  two  miles.  The  horses  to  be  named  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course  by  eight  o'clock  the  evening  before  running,  and 
the  Stakes  to  be  then  paid.  1806  Sporting  Mag.  XXVIII. 
184  Six  horses  entered  fora  Handicap-plate  of ^50.  1812 
Ibid.  XXXIX.  99  Four  or  five  of  the  greatest  Handicaps, 
to  be  run  for  at  Newmarket  next  Spring.  1856  H.  H. 
DIXON  Post  «y  Paddock  iv.  75  The  luckiest  of  handi 
was  the  Chester  Cup  of  1853,  when  131  out  of  216  horses 
•  >-<.].  Ibid.  vii.  114  In  these  more  degenerate  days 
of  light-weights  and  handicaps.  1858  Jockey  Club  Rules 
17  in  Blaine  Encycl.  Rnr.  Sporfs  11870)  ,-573/1  If  a  horse 
shall  fraudulently  run.. The  owner  shall,  .return  any  sum 
won  in  plates,  matches,  or  sweepstakes  (whether  ban 
or  not),  which  the  said  horse  may  have  won.  Ibid.  30-.374/1 
fn  all  handicaps  with  twenty  subscribers,  when  the  hi 
weight  accepting  is  under  8st.  12  Ib.,  it  is  to  be  raised  to 
that  weight,  .but  in  all  minor  handicaps  and  in  two-year-old 
handicaps  . .  the  highest  u  eight  . .  is  to  be  raised  to  Sst.  7_1b. 
1862  Times  2  Jan.,  The  most  prolific  source  of  mischief, 
perhaps,  on  the  Turf,  is  the  increase  and  magnitude  of  the 
handicaps.  There  is  no  beast  so  miserable,  but  that  he  may 
ly  succeed  in  a  handicap.  187.  Rules  of  Racing  in 
).  Rice///*/.  Brit.  Titr/dfya)  II.  367  A'handi 
in  which  the  weights  which  the  horses  are  to  carry  are  to  be 
adjusted  after  tna  tiinu  limited  for  entering  or  naming, 
according  to  the  handicapper's  judgment  nf'the  merits  of 
the  hordes,  fur  'he  purpose  of  en 

winning  ..  A  free  handicap  is  one  in  which  no  liability 
for  stake  or  forfeit  is  incurred  until  acceptance,  and  no 
entry  need  be  made. 

3.  Any  race  or  competition  in  which  the  chances 

of  the  competitors  are  sought  to  be  equalized  by 

giving  an  advantage  to  the  less  efficient  or  imposing 

a  disadvantage  upon  the  more  efficient. 

Besides  the  method  of  weighting,  as  in  z,  this  may  be  done 


HANDICAP. 


HANDIWORK. 


in  various  way?,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  game,  as  by 
requiring  the  superior  competitor  to  accomplish  a  greater 
distance  (z.e,  giving  a  start  to  the  inferior),  to  do  it  in  a 
shorter  time,  to  play  with  fewer  men  or  pieces,  etc. 

1875  J-  t>-  HEATH  Croquet  PJayer^'j  There  is  a  variety 
railed  Time  Handicaps,  in  which,  if  the  game  he  not  con- 
cluded at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  the  player  who  is 
ntiead  wins.  1895  Badminton  Lil»;,  Billiards  439  No  two 
men  should  play  in  the  same  handicap  when  one  can  give 
the  other  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  game. 

4.  The  extra  weight  or  other  condition  imposed 
on  a  superior  in  favour  of  an  inferior  competitor 
in   any  athletic   or  other  match  ;   hence,  any  en- 
cumbrance or  disability  that  weighs  upon  effort 
and  makes  success  more  difficult. 

1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Lcicester&h.  153  Two 
minutes  at  such  a  time  is  .  .  a  heavy  handicap  on  the  efforts 
of  hounds.  1890  Pall  MallG.  25  June  1/3  The  president.  . 
will  not  be  called  upon  for  an  address,  as  this  is  felt  to  be  a 
severe  tax  up^n  the  person  and  a  handicap  on  the  post. 
//'/</.,  His  broken  wing  is  a  heavy  handicap  to  him,  and  his 
chances  against  fox  and  stoat  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
1894  H.  H.  GIHBS  Colloijiiy  t>n  Currency  231  If  other  nations 
are  injured  by  the  absence  of  that  advantage,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  altering  their  laws,  throwing  off  the  handicap, 
and  riding  with  equal  weights? 

5.  (See  quot.) 

1868  BKKWF.R  Phr.  $  Falle,  Handicap^  a  game  at  cards 
not  unlike  Loo,  but  with  this  difference  —  the  winner  of  one 
trick  has  to  put  in  a  double  stake,  the  winner  of  two  tricks 
a  triple  stake,  and  so  on.  Thus  :  if  six  persons  are  playing, 
and  the  general  stake  is  is.,  and  A  gains  three  tricks,  he 
gains  6s.,  and  has  to  '  hand  i'  the  cap  '  or  pool,  35.  for  the 
next  deal.  Suppose  A  gains  two  tricks  and  B  one,  then  A 
gains  4S.  and  P>  2s.,  and  A  has  to  stake  38.  and  B  25.  for  the 
next  deal.  [No  confirmation  has  been  found.] 

6.  attrih.,  ^handicap  match  ,  plate.  prize,  race. 
1754,  etc.  Handicap-match,  -plate  [see  2].  1856  H  ,  H,  DIXON 

Post  <y  Paddock  x.  175  At  York  about  10,000  [cards]  are  sold 
on  the  Handicap  day.  1897  \i'hitnk,-r's  Ahn.  633/2  The 
A.  A.  A.  rules  fixed  a  limit  of  ten  guineas  for  handicap 
pri/es  [in  footraces].  Ibid.  649/2  The  Hester,  .was  more 
successful  in  handicap  matches,  winning  5  firsts  and  4 
seconds. 


,  if.    [f.  prec.sb.,  or  of  same  origin.] 
•j*  1.  trans.  To  draw    or  gain    as  in   a  game   of 

chance.   Ohs.  rare. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarc/i.,  Hen,  I',  xcviii,  The  Treasurer 

.  .for  a  price  Mercates  his  Maister  to  extend  his  purse  :  And 

handy-capps  some  Crownes  I  may  the  boot  rise  To  the  boot 

worthy. 

2.  intr.  To  engage  or  take  part  in  a  handicap 
match  (see  HANDICAP^.  2). 

1839  Blackw,  Klag.  XLV.  353,  I  need  not  explain  ..  the 
art  and  mystery  to  give  and  take  the  long  odds  knowingly, 
to  make  a  '  book  ',  to  '  handicap  ',  and  to  '  hedge  '.  1856 
LEVER  Martins  ofCro'M.  36  He  had  mingled  in  turf  ex- 
periences .  .  and  betted  and  handicapped  with  men  of  fortune. 

3.  trans.  To  equalize  the  parties  to  a  handicap, 
by  decreeing  the  *  odds  *  to  be  given. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponges  Sp,  Tour  xiiv,  'Who  shall 
handicap  us?  Captain  Guano,  Mr.  Lumpleg,  or  who?'.. 
1  Name  me  arbitrator  ',  muttered  Jack. 

b.  fig.  To  equalize  the  chances  of  competing  or 
contrasted  things. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  17  Oct.  5/3  You  can't  handicap  Paris  and 
London  as  to  vice.  .Paris  can  still  give  two  stone  of  iniquity. 

4.  trans.  To  weight  race-horses  in  proportion  to 
their  known  or  assumed  powers,  in  order  to  equalize 
their  chances. 


1856  H.  H.  DIXON^/VJ/^  Paddock  xii.  198  The  present 
system  of  handicapping  we  believe  to  be  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  our  impression  of  a  true  English  handicap  is, 
that  no  horse  should  carry  more  than  gst.  gibs.,  or  less  than 
5st.  slbs.  18..  View  Eng.  Racer  <$•  Saddle  /forss  in 
J  'onntfs  Horse  iv.  (1872)  74  Four  horses  were  handicapped 
by  Dr.  Ijellyse  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  1881  E.  D. 
BRICKWOOD  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XII.  202/2  When  well-known 
winners  entered  for  a  race,  other  competitors  withdrew,  and 
sport  was  spoiled.  A  remedy  was  devised  in  handicapping;, 
that  is  apportioning  a  table  of  weights  to  the  competitors?. 
in  proportion  to  their  known  or  assumed  demerits. 

5.  trans.  To  weight,  hamper,  or  otherwise  (  penal- 
ize' a  superior  competitor  in  any  match  or  contest, 
so  as  to  reduce  his  chances  in  favour  of  inferior 
competitors.  More  generally,  To  place  any  one 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  imposition  of  any  embar- 
rassment, impediment,  or  disability;  to  weight 
unduly. 

1864  Reader  9  July  57  He  is  handicapped  with  the  weight 
of  his  own  reputation.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  4  Feb.  132/2  A  man 
of  real  mathematical  ability  must  be  very  heavily  handi- 
capped to  allow  competitors  of  inferior  talent  to  meet  him 
with  any  chance  of  success.  1868  Pall  Mall  G,  23  July  3 
Not  only  are  our  crack  shots,  our  best  billiard  players,  our 
fleetest  runners,  and  our  grandest  racehorses  handicapped  to 
let  the  worthless  have  a  chance  for  the  prizes,  but  even 
statesmen,  clergymen,  and  soldiers  are  managed  similarly. 
1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Earn.  xxii.  (1876)  298  If  the  law  handicaps 
one  kind  of  labour  and  so  hinders  its  employment.  1880 
Standard  15  Dec.,  The  British  farmer  is  so  severely  handi- 
capped that  he  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  American 
fanm-r.  1884  Lillywhltcs  Crhket  Annual  i  They  were 
handicapped  in  their  out-play  by  the  absence  of  their  best 
bowler.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  6  Nov.  7/3  A  high  ex- 
penditure and  heavy  taxation  handicaps  a  country.  1887 
JRSSOPP  A  ready  i.  6  The  inevitable  something  which  handi- 
caps any  one  who  conies  as  a  stranger  into  the  parish.  1894 
H.  H.  GIBBS  Colloquy  on  Currency  231,  I  thought,  .our 
in.  .much  to  our  advantage,  and  that  other  nations  not 
enjoying  it  were  handicapped  in  the  race. 

Hence  Handicapping  vhl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1856   H.  H     Ui\u\  I'ost  <y  Paddock  ii.  46  Dr.   Bellyse, 


whose  love  of  handicapping  and  cock-fighting  was  so  [great]. 
1889  W.  T.  LINSKILI.  Golf\\\.  (1895)  15  Another  form  of  odds 
is  'so  many  holes  up  \  This  is  handicapping  by  holes  and 
not  by  strokes. 

Handicapper  (harndikspsi).  [f.  prec,  vb.] 
One  who  handicaps;  spec,  the  public  official  who 
decrees  what  weights  the  different  horses  are  to 
carry  in  a  handicap. 

"754  [see  HANDICAP  .?/>.  2  a].  1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post 
fy  Paddock  xii.  199  Handicappers  do  well  in  a  large  handi- 
cap if  they  get  two-fifths  of  the  horses  to  accept,  and  a  third 
of  the  acceptances  to  the  post.  1861  WHYTF.  Miu.viu.i: 
Good  for  Nothing  II.  xlii.  202  You  are  bad  handicappers, 
ladies!  1862  Times  2  Jan.,  An  honest  handicapper  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  runners  of  horses  and  utterly  at  their 
mercy,  and  the  runners  of  horses  are  as  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dishonest  handicapper.  1875  J.  D.  HEATH 
Croquet  Player  91  Referee  (and  handicapper,  when  neces- 
sary) should  be  appointed,  to  superintend  the  various  games, 
and  to  settle  disputes. 

Handicraft  (hse-ndikraft).  Also  6-8  handy- 
craft  ;  and  as  2  words  or  with  hyphen.  [A  de- 
velopment of  earlier  HANDCRAFT,  after  the  original 
pair  handwork,  handiwork.} 

1.  Manual  skill ;  skilled  work  with  the  hands. 

c  1275  [see  HAND-CRAFT],  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  iv.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)  49  In  this  Warke  finde  ye  nothing  shall,  But 
handie-crafte  called  Arte  Mechanical!,  c  1570  Pride  .5-  Lmul. 
(1841)  22  Coonning  in  handy  craft  and  facultie.  1658  J, 
ROBINSON  Eiidoxa  \.  16  All  kind  of  Handicraft,  or  Art. 
1682  GREW  Anat.  Plants  Ep.  Ded.,  A  Piece  of  Natures 
Handicraft.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol  Econ.  Art  61  You  ask  of 
him  nothing  but  a  little  quick  handicraft  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Amazon  I.  79  He  prefers  handicraft  to  field  labour. 

2.  A  manual  art,  trade,  or  occupation. 

1548  CRANMER  Catech.  46  b,  They  also  teache  vs  diverse 
waies  of  marchaundise,  many  handycraftes.  at66i  FULLER 
Worthies^  Cheshire  181  He  [Speed]  was  first  bred  to  a  handi- 
craft, and  as  I  take  it  to  a  Taylor.  1703  MOXON  Mccti. 
F.xcrc.  Pref.  6  Smithing  is  . .  as  curious  a  Handy-Craft, 
a^  any  is.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  27  Students 
left  the  university  and  went  home  to  learn  a  handicraft. 
1872  YFATS  Growt/i  Comin.  286  Improvements  were  intro- 
duced into  agriculture  and  the  handicrafts. 

f3.  A  handicraftsman,  artizan,  workman.   Obs. 

1386  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  6q8  Made  by  Masons, 
Carpenters,  Geometricians,  Sawyers,  loiners,  and  other 
handy-crafts.  1650-66  WHARTON  Poems  Wks.  (1683)  398 
Repining  Tradesmen,  and  Poor  Handicrafts.  1708  J.  CHAM* 
BERI.AYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  ii.  xii.  (1743)  99  He  hath  also  the 
Oversight  of..  Handicrafts  and  Artisans  ..in  the  King's 
Service.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  Introd.,  Those 
who  make  the  goods  they  sell,  though  they  keep  shops,  art; 
called  Handicrafts.  1821  SCOTT  AV«//m  xxv,  '  Beshrew 
thy  heart  for  the  word ',  replied  the  handicraft. 

4.  attrib.j  passing  into  adj.  =  ~  manual,  practical'.- 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  I- ''an  Helmonfs  Or  tat.  59  We  see  by 
handicraft-demonstration,  that  the  Air  in  deep  Wells  and 
Cellers  is  stable  in  the  same  point  of  heat.  1663  F.  HAWKINS 
]  'oitttts  Behaviour  79  Handy-craft-trades,  which  require  the 
labour  of  the  hand.  1692  tr.  Sallustfy  Sollicite  Handicraft 
Tradesmen  and  Slaves,  1816  KKATINGK  Y'ra?'.  11817'  *!•  *39 
The  ingenuity  of  the  handicraft  people  here  is  very  striking. 
1845  J.  SAUNDERS  Cab.  Pict.  Eng.  Life,  Chaucer  202  The 
inhabitants . .  who  lived  by  the  cultivation  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  handicraft  and  mental. 

Ha'ndicra  ftsman.  Formerly  also  as  2  words, 
or  with  i  or  2  hyphens ;  also  {B.  handier aftman. 
[lit.  handicraft's  man,  man  of  handicraft ;  cf. 
CRAFTSMAN.]  A  man  who  exercises  a  handicraft ; 
one  employed  in  a  manual  occupation. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  \\.  iv.  (1895)  148  A  handi- 
craftes  man  doth  so  earnestly  bestowe  hys  vacaunte  and 
spare  houres  in  learninge.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr. 
Acad.  i.  698  Bakers,  Cookes,  Vintners,  and  other  handy- 
crafts-men.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  450  All  other 
artisans  and  handi-craftsmen.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar, 
Syst.  23  All  the  handy-crafts-men,  .particularly  carpenter's 
mates,  caulkers.  1849  RUSK  IN  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  24.  160  From 
the  mass  of  available  handicraftsmen  the  power  is  gone, 

(3.  1580  HOLLVBAND  Trcas.  Fr.  Tongi  Gens  de  mestiert 
handiecraft  men.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  iv.  ii.  10  The  best 
wit  of  any  handycraft  man  in  Athens.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
I  ~ind.  24  Mechanical  handicraft-men,  and  husbandmen. 
1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist.  v.  Ii.  394  No  security  for  handi- 
craftmen  and  traders.  1854  HAWTHOKNK  Eng.  Note-Bks. 
(1879)  II.  346  Be  he.  .scholar,  handle  raft  man,  or  what  not. 

Hence  Ha  ndicra  ftsmanship. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  4  The  man  who  best  united 
literary  handicraftsmanship  with  the  highest  scientific  and 
technical  mastery  of  his  subject. 

Ha*ndicra:ftship.  rare.  [-SHIP.]  Exercise 
of  handicraft,  workmanship. 

1835  Black™.  Mag.  XXXVII.  927  Did  he  furnish  the 
materials  for  the  handicraftship  of  others? 

Ha*ndicraffcswo:man.  [after HANDICRAFTS- 
MAN.] A  woman  who  exercises  a  handicraft. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Gent.  Mug.  1857  Miss  MULOCK 
Th.  ab.  H'om.  iv.  (1858)  69  The  class  which  I  have  distin- 
guished as  bandlcraftswomen.  1865  F.  HALL  Dasd-rilpa 
Pref.  18  A  female  devotee,  or  a  handicraftswoman. 

Handicuif.  Also  handy-,  [f.  HAND  sb.  or 
HANDY  a.  +  CUFF  sb.'l ;  app.  after  fisticuff*]  pi, 
Blows  with  the  hands ;  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
Also/^-. 

1701  Dial,  betw,  Marphoriofy  Pasquin  12  By  the  Posture 
you  are  in,  I  suppose  you  are  for  handy-Cuffs.  1726 
SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  \\~or Id  (17  $i)  271  [They]  must  have 
gone  to  handy  cuffs  with  the  enemy.  1761  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  III.  xxi,  His  rhetoric  and  conduct  vveiv  ai  per- 
petual handy-cuffs.  1816  C.  JAMKS  Milit.  DUt.  (ed.  4) 
383/2  Jen*  dc  main,  manual  play,  or  what  are  vulgarly 
called  handicuffs. 


Handicuff,  dial.  var.  of  HANDCUFF. 

Handigrip,  variant  of  HANDGRIP. 

Handily!,  ohs.  forms  of  HANDLE. 

Ha'ndily,  adv.  [f.  HANDY  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  a 
handy  manner  or  way;  expertly  ;  f  manually. 

1611  FLORIO,  Manoalttiente,  manually,  handily.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  \.  iv,  Not  being  able  to  guide  it  so  handily. 
1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Life  in  Wilds  vt.  78  She  used.. the 
threads  of  flax  more  handily  than  they. 

t  Ha*ndiment.    Ol>s.  Handling,  management. 

1660  FISHKK  Rnsth'k'.s  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  194  In  thy 
heedless  handiment  of  this  more  General  Subject. 

Haudiness    (hse-ndines).      [f.   HANDY   a.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  handy  or  expert. 

1647  TRAIT  Conm.  i  Pet.  i.  12  Girding  implies,  i.  Readi- 
nesse,  2.  Nimblenesse,  handinesse,  handsomenesse.  1755 
in  JOHNSON.  1829  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  H-  °°  If  he  have 
any  handiness  in  the  business.  1867  SMILES  Huguenot* 
Eng.  ii.  (1880)  22  He  could  . .  do  any  sort  of  work  requiring 
handiness  and  dexterity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  easily  or  conveniently 
handled ;  manngeableness,  convenience. 

1877  W.  H.  WHITE  Naval  Archit.  (1882)461  Handiness 
is  held  to  be  an  essential  quality  in  most  classes  of  war 
ships.  1879  CftsselFs  Tt'chn.  Editc,  ix.  166  The  all-impor- 
tant qualities  of  stability  when  travelling,  and  handiness  in 
turning. 

Handing  (hse'ndirj),  -vbl.  sb.    [f.  HAND  v."\ 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HAND,  in  various  senses. 

1651  HOBBES  Lev iatJt.  i.  ii.  8  Like  handing  of  things  from 
one  to  another.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  ^  In 
knotting  and  splicing,  in  handing  and  reefing  of  sails. 

1 2.  A  handle.  Obs.  rare. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  51  The  Wood- work  belonging 
to  the  Jack,  is  a  Barrel,  a  Spit-wheel  and  a  Handing  of  the 
Winch. 

3.  atlrib.     Handing-post  (local},  finger-post. 
1880  JEFFKRIES  llodgefy  M.  I.  24  On  the  handing-postal 

the  lonely  cross-roads.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  96 
It  [powder]  is  passed.. from  one  handing-room  to  the  other, 
and  then  on  deck. 

Hand  in  glove:  see  HAND  AND  GLOVE. 
Hand  in  hand  (also  with  -  -),  adv.  phr.  (a.f 
sb.).     [See  HAND  ^.57.] 

1.  adv.  phr.  With  hands  mutually  clasped ;  each 
holding  the  other's  (or  another's)  hand. 

^1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  33  Than  wente 
they  two  hand  yn  hand  vndir  the  clothe  of  estate.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  648  They  hand  in  hand,  with  \vandring 
steps  and  slow,  Through  Eden  took  thir  solitarie  way. 
1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertne's  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  III. 
117  The  portraits  of  the  dwarfs  hand  in  hand  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  1870  THORNBURY  Tour  Eng.  I.  xii.  236  They  dance 
hand -in-hand  through  [the]  streets. 

b.  fig.  In  conjunction,  side  by  side,  concurrently; 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with,  to  keep  step  with. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  341  The  same  ..as  it  were 
running  hand  in  hande  with  his  wonderfull  knowledge. 
1641  BROME  Jwial  Crctv  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  358  Thy 
charity  there  goes  hand  in  hand  with  mine.  1788  FRANKLIN 
Autobiog.  Wks.  1840!.  177  The  debates  went  on  daily  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Indian  business.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  i.  §  3.  31  The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  King- 
dom went  hand  in  hand  with  its  military  advance. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Going  hand  in  hand  or  side  by 
side ;  well-matched. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  i.  iv.  75  As  faire,  and  as  good  :  a  kind 
of  hand  in  hand  comparison.  1817  L.  HUNT  To  T-  L.  If. 
iv.  Poet.  Wks.  (1860)  258  Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother . .  My 
bird  when  prison-bound,  My  hand  in  hand  companion. 

b.  The  name  given  to  a  Fire  Insurance  Office 
in  London,  founded  in  1696;  implying  the  mutual 
sharing  of  risks. 

1781  COWPER  Friendship  106  Like  hand  In  hand  insurance 
plates.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Re-.'.  XXVII.  493  It 
may  be  denned  a  hand-in-hand  assurance  office  for  securing 
mercantile  credit. 

3.  sb.  a.  A  representation  of  two  hands  mutually 
clasped,    b.  Mutual  clasping  of  hands,    c.  A  com- 
pany of  persons  hand  in  hand. 

1710  STEF.LE  Tatler  No.  245  p  2  A  broad  thick  Gold  Ring 
with  a  Hand  in  Hand  graved  upon  it.  1842  TKNXVSOM  Vis. 
Sin  162  Loving  tears,  And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 
1880  (r.  MEREDITH  'frag.  Com.  (1881)232  The  whole  Alpine 
hand-in-hand  of  radiant  heaven-climbers. 

Handiron,  ohs.  form  of  ANDIRON. 

c  1475  I'or.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  770/2  Hec  andena,  a  hand- 
yryn.  1731  FIKLUING  Grub  St.  Op.  I.  xi,  The  very  hand- 
irons,  .have  not  more  brass  in  them  than  thy  forehead. 

Handlatroke,  by-form  of  HANDSTROKE. 

Handiwork  (hsendi|W#ik).  Forms  :  i  hand- 
Seweorc,  2-4  handi-,  hondiwerc,  -werk(e  ;  6 
handye-,  -ie-,  6-  handy  work,  7-  handiwork. 
[OK.  Jtand-geweorc,  f.  hand  +  geweorc  work  (a 
collective  form\  OE.  had  also  handweorc  HAND- 
WORK containing  the  simple  weorc  work.  As 
geweorC)  iivork  did  not  survive  in  ME.,  hand-hverc, 
was  naturally  analysed  as  a  compound  of  the  sim  \  le 
were,  with  handi ^  often  written  separately,  nnd 
treated  as  an  adj. :  see  HANDY.  See  also,  under 
HANDWORK,  the  ME.  northern  form  hande-iverk.] 

1.  Work  of  the  hands;  a  thing  or  collection  of 
things  made  by  the  hands  of  any  one. 

c  1000  ./Ei.FRic    Dent.   iv.  28    And    je    ^cowiaj*  funnlinn 

.    manna    liand  Reweorc.      <   "75  Ltttnh.   Hwt- 
And  sctte  hine  ouer  his  h.jniliuvrr.     <i  1225  -V/.  Marker.  i«-> 


HANDJAR. 
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HANDLE. 


Help  me 


"  hondi  were.     <  134  1589  (Trin.) 

Hi--  ow:ie  h.iruh  \verke  s.->  soone  \Volde  god  not  hit  were  for- 


:  -  .  -   '  The   very   h 

,  firmament  sheweth 

::idye  worke.      1635   \  >  .;ni  thy 

handy-worke,  thy  creature,   Lord,      a  1680  BtrrLKM  Rent. 

i  he  Pagans  heretofore  Did  their  own  Handy- 

works    adore.      1795    WOLCOTT   (P.    Pindar)   Pindariana 

1  o  see  the  handiworks  of  Clod  In  sun 

v  sky.     a  1839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II. 

0  see  the  sempstress'  handiwork. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  hands  or  by  direct  personal 
operation  or  agency.  Sometimes,  the  work  of 
man's  hands  as  opposed  to  nature. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  iv.  15  On  his  hand  ^eweorce  by<5 
jefangen  se  synfutla.  1540  COVERDALF  Fruit/.  Less.  \\\. 
Wk-.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  350  They,  .undertake  to  get  their  own 
living  with  their  handy-work.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580) 
44  b,  An  Image  whiche  is  an  artificial!  thyng,  is  made  by  the 
handle  worke  of  man.  1658  HROMHALL  Trt-at.  Specters  v  . 
327  The  cave  ..  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  handy- 
work.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Stlv.  67  The  .shapes  of 
nature  being  of  another  kind  of  make  than  those  of  handy- 
works.  iSao  HAZLITT  Ltct.  Dram.  Lit.  2  What  they  per- 
formed was  chiefly  nature's  handy-work. 

b.    Work    of  any  kind   ;  doin^,  performance. 


3.  Manual  employment;  working  with  the  hands, 
as  opposed  to  head-work-,  practical  work.      [Cf. 

HAHDT.I 

1565  J.  HALLE  Hist.  Ejcfost.  (Percy)  41  Chirurgery  is 
Operatic  inatittalis,  that  is  handye  worke.  Wherefore,  .call 
it  the  handye  worke  of  medicine.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
7Vmfct(x6n)  1326  The  Estates,  .have  raised  handiworks  as 
well  as  traffike  and  navigation  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection. 1669  WOODHF.AD  St.  Teresa  u.  vii.  55  She 
accounted  Handy-work  a  great  means  of  advancing,  and 
perfecting  her  Religions.  1703  MOXON  Afec/i.  Excrc.  Pref. 
2  To  what  purpose  would  Geometry  serve,  were  it  not  to 
contrive  Rules  for  Handy-  Works?  1866  J.  BROWN  Hor& 
Subs,  Ser.  i.  Pref.  note,  We  wish  we  saw  more  time,  and  more 
,,v.  ork,  more  mind  spent  upon  anatomy  and  surgery. 

II  Handjar,  hanjar  hx-ndgti).    Also  7  han- 
diarre,  haniar  ;  see  also  KHANJAR.  [Pers.  (Arab.) 
kJianjar   dagger.]     A   Persian   or   Turkish 


dagger  or  sword-knife. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  ^1621)  1313  He  stabbed  her 
with  his  handiarre.  1625-6  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  ix.  1588 
(Stanf.)  They  always  weare  a  Haniar  (that  is,  a  Dagger)  set 
with  rich  stones.  1696  PIULLM-S  (ed.  5),  Hatij'ar,  a  certain 
kind  of  Dagger  worn  by  the  Bashaws  Wives.  1873  DIXON 
Tu'oQneens  I.  v.  i.  234  He  hung  a  Moorish  hanjar  on  his 
thigh.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct.  1/2  A  Montenegrin  noble 
..greatly  encumbered  in  his  play  by  the  revolvers  and  hand- 
jar  in  his,  belt. 

Handkerchief  (hce-nkaitjif),^.  Forms:  a.  6 
handekerchefe,  -carcheff,  handcercheue,  -ker- 
chef,  6-7  -kerchiefe,  7  -kercheefe,  -chife, 
-chiffe,  hankerchief,  7-  handkerchief.  &.  6-7, 
9  (dial,  and  vulgar}  handkercher,  hankercher, 
9  dial,  hancutcher.  [f.  HAND  sb.  +  KERCHIEF, 
q.v.  also  for  the  form  liandkercher.  The  latter  was 
common  in  literary  use  in  i6-i;thc.,  and  remained 
the  current  spoken  form  for  some  time  after  hand- 
ktrchief\w&  commonly  written  ;cf.  quot.  1866)  ;  it 
is  still  a  common  dialect  and  vulgar  form.] 

A  small  square  of  linen,  silk,  or  other  fabric  (which 
may  be  embroidered,  fringed,  etc.\  carried  in  the 
hand  or  pocket  (pocket-handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  face,  eyes,  or  nose,  or  used  as  a  kerchief  to  cover 
the  head,  or  worn  about  the  neck  (neck  handker- 
fhit/Qi  neckerchief}, 

To  drop  or-  throw  the  handkerchief,  \.  e.  in  young  people's 
games,  in  which  he  or  she  to  whom  it  is  thrown  runs  afier 
ami  tries  to  catch  the  other;  hence,  allusively,  to  signify 
that  one  may  be  run  after,  to  invite  courtship. 

1530  PALSGR.  229/1  Handekerchefe,  MOMC  hover.  1557 
N.  T.  tGenev.)  Acts  xix.  12  From  his  body,  were  broght 
vnto  the  sycke,  napkyns  or  handkerchefs  1563  HAM 
AfttscH/tes'  Consnionpl.  274  a,  The  shadow  of  Peter,  the 
handcercheue  of  Paull.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  m.  iii.  434  Haue 
you  not  sometimes  scene  a  Handkerchiefe  Spotted  with 
Strawberries,  in  your  wiues  hand?  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr. 
u.  76  He  also  wiped  mine  Eyes  with  his  Hankerchief. 
1722  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  6056/1  The  Santo  Sudario  (or  Holy 
Handkerchief)-,  is  to  be  exposed.  1768-74  TUCKER/./.  AW. 
(1852)  II.  477  When,  on  looking  through  the  window,  we  see 
the  women  pulling  their  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads,  we 
take  this  for  a  sign  that  it  is  beginning  to  rain.  1825  R. 
WARD  Trcmahte  II.  xxxix.  338,  I  imagine  he  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  throw  his  handkerchief.  1859  ! 
EI.IOI  A.  Bede  29,  I  think  his  blue  linen  handkerchief  was 
very  wet  with  tears. 

3.     t  1532  DKWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  907  The  hands 

kercher  .  .  nwuchoir.     1583  HOI.LYBANU  Campo  di  J' 

Put  this  hande-kircher  at  thy  girdle,  to  make  cleane  thy 

nose.     1583  in  AW///.  .V.  \  (A  I.  77  Gloves,  hand-carchaes, 

!//'s  Well  v.  iii.  322   Mine  eyes 

smell  Onions,  I  -.h.tll  weepe  anon:  Good  Tom  Drunimelend 
me  a  handken  her.  1666  PKPYS  Piary  118791  iy.  46,  I  took 
"ti  to  fall  out  with  htjr  [my  wife]  for  buying  a  laced 
handkercher  without  my  leave.  1828  Craven.  Dial.,  Han- 
cutcher, handkerchief.  1837  THACKKRAY  Ytllmupl.  (1887)  29 
A  blue  bird's-eye  handkercher.  [1866  LOWKLL  Biglvw  P. 
Introd.  Poems  1800  II.  166  Voltaire  tells  his  countrymen 
that  han<{  kerchief  vtas  pronounced  //(/«^'rc/;i'r..Thisenor- 

Vankee  still  persists  in.] 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  handkerchief-box,  -loom, 
-monger,  etc. 


! 


1711  5  \VIFT  Jntl.  to  Stt-lla  4  May,  I  have  been  n  mighty 
handkerchiefmonger.  1885  J.  J.  MANLKY  llrit.  Almanac 
G'»/A  25  There  was  also  a  remarkable  handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence  Ha'ndkerchiefful  ;  t  Ha'ndkerchiefly  a.  . 
such  as  calls  for  the  use  of  a  handkerchief. 

J7S3  C.  CIHBER  in  Richardson^s  Corr.  (1804)  II.  177 
Having  as  handkerchiefly  a  feeling  of  it  as  Mr.  Sylvester 
himself.  1876  }>aily  Xc-:vs  27  Oct.  5/3  An  orderly  produced 
a  handkerchielTul  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Ha'ndker  chief,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a. 
intr.  To  use  a  handkerchief,  b.  trans.  To  cover 
or  wipe  with  a  handkerchief. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1811)  II.  xvi.  179  The  ser- 

(jritering  with  the  dinner,  we  hemmed,  handkerchiefed, 

twinkled,    took   up   our  knives    and    forks.       1778    MAU. 

D'Akiu.Av   Diary   Sept.,  I    began  now   a  vehement   nose- 

blowing,  for  the  benefit  of  handkerchtefing  my  face. 

Ha'nd-labour  .  Labour  or  work  of  the  hands, 
manual  labour;  f1  art  '  as  opposed  to  nature  ;  now, 
usually,  manual  as  opposed  to  machine  work. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Srutm.  Par.  Thess.  3  We  wrought 
with  our  handelabour.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdoi's  Brit.  i. 
548  Strong  .  .  as  well  by  natural!  situation  as  hand-labour. 
1640  SANDERSON  Scrtn.  II.  176  St.  Paul,  .at  Corinth,  .main 
tained  himself  a  long  while  together  with  his  own  hand- 
labour.  1833  Veg.  Subst.  Food*.\'\\.  385  The  hoeing  of  a 
cane-field,  .was  [formerly!  always  effected  by  hand  labour. 

Hence  Ha  nd-la  bourer,  a  worker  with  his  hands. 

1598  KI.ORIO,  Matnfattore  .  .  a  hand  -labourer.  1878  A'. 
A  mer.  Rn>.  CXXVI  I.  265  The  mere  hand-laborer  is 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

HandlangwMle  :  see  HANDWHILE. 

Handle  (hse-nd'l),  sb.  Forms  :  i  handle,  3 
hondel,  4-6  handel(l,  5  handele,  handyl(l(e, 
andyll,  5-6  handil  ^1,  5-  handle.  [OE.  handle^ 
deriv.  of  HAND.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  thing  which  is  made  to  be  grasped 
by  the  hand  in  iisin^  or  moving  it. 

a  Soo  Corpus  Gloss.  1904  -W/A?,  handle,  ciooo  ^KLFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  104/11  Stifia,  sulhhandla.  a  1225 
Juliana  59  Forte  turnen  pat  hweol  wi5  hondlen.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  933  An  handell 
by  the  whyche  he  is  heue  hyther  and  thyther.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxiii-  249  To  smyte  an  hors  with  the 
handill  of  a  whippe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  iii,  He 
handled  the  swerd  by  the  handels.  1577  B.  GOOGK  Hcrcs- 
baclis  H.csb.  n.  (1586)  109  b,  The  handles,  or  steeles  of 
Husbandmennes  tooles.  1605  SHAKS.  Mach.  n.  i.  34  Is  this 
a  Dagger,  which  I  see  before  me,  The  Handle  toward  my 
Hand?  1798  FERRIAR  llliistr.  Stcrnt  vi.  177  Do  you  not 
consider  what  a  handle  a  long  beard  affords  to  the  enemy? 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xviii.  127  The  handle  of  my  hatchet. 
b.  Phr.  ^U.S.  colloq.}  To  Jty  off  (m  off  at}  the 
handle  (fig.  from  an  ax):  to  be  carriea  away  by 
excitement  ;  to  lose  self-control.  To  go  off  the 
handle  :  to  die. 

1843-4  HALIBURTON  Attache  (Farmer),  He  flies  right  off 
the  handle  for  nothing.  187*  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Brcnkf.-t. 
x.  (1885)  258  My  old  gentleman  means  to  be  Mayor,  .before 
he  goes  off  the  handle. 

2.  transf.  Something  resembling  a  handle  ;    in 
Bot.  =MANUBRIUM.      Handle  of  the  face  :    used 
jocularly  for  the  nose. 

1639  T.  DE  GRAY  Cotnpl.  Horsem.  39  The  crocks  and 
handles  of  the  scull.  1673  S.  C.  Rules  of  Civility  102  A 
Leg  of  Mutton  is  cut  above  the  handle,  by  thrusting  the 
Knife  as  deep  into  it  as  one  may.  1708  MOTTKUX  Rabelais 
v.  v,  Carbuncles  .  .  which  undermine  the  Handles  of  their 
Fai  t^.  1887  Modern  Society  27  Aug.  864  (Farmer)  A  rest- 
less. .old  lady,  with  an  immense  handle  to  her  face. 

3.  jfa.  That  by  which  something  is  or  may  be 
taken  hold  of  ;  one  of  two  or  more  ways  in  which 
a  thing  may  be  taken  or  apprehended  (,in  phr.  to 
have  two  handles,  to  take  a  thing  by  the  best  handle, 
etc.)  ;   a  fact  or  circumstance  that  may  be  '  laid 
hold  of  '  or  taken  advantage  of  for  some  purpose  ; 
an  occasion,  opportunity,  excuse,  pretext. 

'*  J535  MORE  ll'A-s.  330  (R.)  He  would  gladly  catch  holde 
of  some  small  handell  to  kepe  hys  money  fast.  1633  G. 
HERBERT  Temple,  Confession  iv,  Fiction  Doth  give  a  hold 
and  handle  to  affliction.  1697  tr.  Burgarstticins  his  Logic 
u.  xiii.  56  A  dilemma  is  .  .  as  it  were  a  syllogism  with  two 
handles  and  catching  one  both  w^ys.  a  1716  SOUTH  Semi. 
(171*1)  IV.  196  Hope  and  Fear  are  the  two  gt  eat  Handles,  by 
which  the  Will  of  Man  is  to  be  taken  Hold  of.  1732 
LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  vm.  224,  I  would  not  give  this  handle 
to  calumny.  1770  LANGHORNF,  Plutarch  (18791  H-  *«6i/i 
He  took  care  to  give  her  no  handle  against  him.  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  168  Where  tradition  afforded 
any  sort  of  handle  for  the  purpose. 

4.  A  handle  to  one's  name  (colloq.)  :  a  title  of 
rank,  honour,  or  courtesy  attached  to  the  name. 


you  please,  general.  His  Majesty  has  given  mea  handle  to 
my  name  '.  1855  THACKEKAY  Sc^yiomcs  .\xiii,  She. .enter- 
tained us  with  stories  ..  mentioning  no  persons  but  those 
who  '  had  handles  to  their  names  ',  as  the  phra>e  is.  1886 
fllustr.  Loud.  Nttt'S  23  Jan.  <)4  '3  Very  dieting uishtd  young 
women,  with  handler  to  then  , 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  next 
to,  the  handle,  as  handle-end,  -hand ;  forming  the 
handle,  as  handle-piece,  -stick  ;  having  a  handle,  as 
handle-cup, -dish, -net ;  f  handle-band  (see  quot.). 

iS3»  in  Rogers  A^n\.  \  Prices  III.  568/2  Greenwich. 
\Vd  ,h  nuiK.  .  r-'i.ii!  :  Mcband.  99  Ib.  fn  /4-  [1882 

//'/*/.  IV.  578  The  edges  of  these  mats  appear  to  have  been 
bound  with  a  material  called  handlcband,  which . .  is  prob- 


ably  a  coarse  hempen  tape.]  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric. 
(1681)260  Your  Lines  ..  of  good,  fine  and  strong  *handle- 
bound  Pack-thread.  1717  FKIZIFK  I'oy,  S.  Sea  65  A 
Wooden  Instrument  ..  consisting  of  :i  *Handle-Cup  at  one 
Knd,  and  a  long  Beak.  1897  HAM  KINGSI.KV  H',  Africa 
325  The  patterns  he  puts  at  the  'handle-end  of  his  swords. 
1703  MOXON  Mcch.  i:.\irc.  17  \'ou  inu.st  dip  your  *HandIe- 
hand,  and  mount  your  end-hand  a  little.  1834  M  EDWIN 
Angler  i)i  H'.  I.  45  Ash  for  the  bottom  or  *  handle  -piece. 

Hence  Handleless  a.,  without  a  handle. 

1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  u.  22  Three  handleless,  saucerless 
blue  china  cups.  1887  A.  STORY  I-'ijfine  I.  62  A  young 
nioun  hanging  like  a  handleless  sickle  in  the  sky. 

Handle  (.l):v'nd'l  ',  z/.1  Forms:  i  handlian, 
hondlian,  2-4  handlen,  3  hondlien,  3-4hondlen, 
4-5  hondel,4~6  handell,  -il(l,-yll(e,  4  7handel. 
5  hondle,  6  St.  hauel,  4-  handle.  fOE.  heuid- 
//V7/;  =  OI.G.  handtint  O1IG.  hantattn  to  take  or 
feel  with  the  hands  (MHG.  and  Ger.  handeltf], 
ON.  hc/ndla  to  lay  hold  of;  deriv.  of  HAND  sb.] 
I.  To  manipulate,  manage. 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  the  hand  or 
hands  :  in  earlier  use,  esp.,  to  touch  or  feel  with  the 
hands,  to  pass  the  hand  over,  stroke  with  the  hand  ; 
later,  to  take  hold  of,  turn  over,  etc.,  in  the  hand,  to 
employ  the  hands  on  or  about. 

To  handle  a  horse,  to  get  him  accustomed  to  the  hand. 
To  handle  a  dog,  etc.,  to  hold  and  set  him  on  in  a  fight  or 
contest. 

i  i  coo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxvii.  12  Gif  min  fieder  me  handlab 
and  me£ecnttw&  riooo  -S'^.r.  Lcechd.  III.  204  Ylpts  ban 
handlian.  c  1200  OR.MIN  18913  J>att  menu  hinitn  mihhtcnn 
cnawenn  &  hanndlenn  himm.  a  iaas  After,  fi.  178  He  ne 
mei  iSolien  t>et  me  hondle  his  sor.  <  1380  WYCLIF  ll'ks. 
(  1  880)  49  A  weeg  of  siluer  .  .  pei  wolen  handil  faste.  c  1400 
Gamelyn  82  [He]  bi-gan  with  his  hand  to  hondel  his  berd. 
1530  PALSGR.  578  i  She  can  handell  a  chylde  dayntely. 
1631  WKI:VKR  Anc.  Fun.  Mem.  301  This  merry  deuill  .. 
would  haue  handled  him  with  rough  Miuins,as  the  pruuerbe 
i^.  ,i  1698  TFMTLI-:  (J.I,  The  hardness  of  the  winter  forces 
the  breeders  there  to  house  and  handle  their  colts  six  months 
every  year.  1717  FRK/IKK  I  'oy.  S.  .SVa  118,  I  have  handled 
and  felt  it.  1825  HONE  Kwry-tiay  Ilk.  I.  092  The  dogs  to  be 
handled  by  Mr.  Edwards  [at  a  baiting].  1888  BURGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  I.  i.  41  It  is  impossible  to  handle  these  volumes 
without  the  deepest  interest.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Re- 
former 93  I'll  do  nothing  but  handle  him  [a  horse]  to-day. 

absol.  c  1275  Passion  of  our  Lord  607  in  O.  J-'..  Misc.  ^4 
Hondle^  nv  and  iseob.  bat  gost  nauej>  none  bon  Ne  vleys. 
1535  COVERDALE  rs.  cxiii.  15  [cxv.  7]  They  haue  handesand 
handle  not.  1748  HARTLKY  (  )/'Si-n>.  Man  i.  iii.  386  A  Brute 
is  supposed  to  speak,  .or  to  handle. 

b.  intr.  (for  re/I.}  To  have  a  (specified)  feel,  be- 
haviour, action,  etc.  when  handled. 

1727  URADLI.Y  Finn.  Di\  f.  s.v.  Hop-garden,  If  they  handle 
moist  or  clammy  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are  fit  to  bag. 
1847  ^ml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII,  1.77  The  wheat,  .soon  han- 
dles cold  and  damp.  1881  GREENER  Gun  250  If  the  balance 
is  not  the  same,  they  will  handle  as  if  of  different  bends. 

2.  trans.  To  ply  or  wield  (something,  e.g.  a  tool 
or  weapon    with  the  hand  ;  to  manipulate. 

c  1205  LAY.  1338  He  hihte  hondlien  kablen.  c  1300  Ha-.;-- 
lok  347  pe  beste  knicth  pat  euere  micte  .  .  handled  spere. 
c  1385  CHAUCKR  L.  (i.  II'.  2594  f/yferimiestra,  That  yper- 
mystra  dar  nat  handele  a  knyf.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Citron,  ix. 
[viii.  140  The  children  of  Vlam  were  valeaunt  men,  and  coulde 
handell  bowes.  1576  FLEMING  Fanopl.  Epist.  437  That  I 
may  see..  how  well  you  handle  your  penne.  i6is  I 
(ri'n.  iv.  21  lubal.  .was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harpe  and  organ.  1631  GOUGE  Gotfs  Arrows  \.  xi.  421 
More  fit  ..  to  handle  a  mattocke  then  to  hold  a  musket. 
1741-3  WFSLEY  Jrnl.  (1749)  61  As  soon  as  they  could 
handle  a  knife  and  fork,  they  were  set  to  our  table.  1872 
.  Standard  10  Aug.  (Fanner),  Her  Royal  Highness  .. 
appears  to  handle  the  ribbons  in  a  very  skilful  manner. 

b.  Mil.  (See  quots.) 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  46  Handle  your  Charger, 
Gripe  fast  your  Bandilieror  Charger,  hold  it  even  with  the 
Muzzle.  Ibid.  48  Handle  your  Musket,  .step  forward,  and 
lay  your  Right-hand  on  the  Muzzle,  1844  J\egul.  <V  On/. 
Army  265  To  all  other  Officers  they  [sentinels]  are  to  carry 
or  handle  their  Arms.  1853  STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl., 
Handle  Arms'.  .  .  by  which  the  soldier  is  directed  to  bring 
his  right  hand  briskly  up  to  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  with 
his  fingers  bent  inwards. 

c.  J^anning.  (See  quot.,  and  HANDLER  3.) 

1875  Urc"s  Diet.  Arts  III.  83  s.v.  Leather,  The  hides.. 
are  handled,  at  first  several  times  a  day  ;  that  is,  they  are 
drawn  out  of  the  pits,  or  moved  up  and  down  in  the  liquor. 

3.  Tomanage,  conduct,  direct,  control:  (a)athing, 
animal,  or  person  ;  f  (b}  a  matter,  course  of  action, 
etc.  (sometimes  =  carry  out,  perform,  transact). 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  68  Yet  at  manye  tymes  they 
[mares]  maye  drawe  well,  if  they  be  well  handled. 
1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Rich.  Ill,  nb,  While  these  tin, 
wen.  thus  liandeled  and  ordred  in  Englande.  1582  N. 
LIUHKFIKUJ  tr.  Custanitfda's  Conq.  E.  hid.\y\.  125  b,  The 
skirmish  was  valiantly  handled.  1598  BARKF.T  Thfor. 
\\'n>rcx,  iv,  i.  93  Most  of  his  actions  are  to  be  handled  in 
the  face  and  view  of  the  enemie.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mug.  i.  17  Thus  you  see  the  Ship  handled  in  fair  weather 
and  foul.  1679  1714  HI/KM  T  Hist.  Ref.  an.  1529  (R.j  [To] 
see  with  what  moderation  as  well  as  justice  the  matter  was 
handled.  1874  WIIYIK  MI-:LVILI.K  Uncle  J.  iTauchn.)  II. 
ii.  3  A  smarter  officer  never  handled  a  regiment.  1891  . 

XC.  463/2  Adepts  in  marshalling  facts  and  hand- 
ling witnesses. 

t  b.  reft.  To  conduct  oneself,  behave.   Obs. 

1540  HYKHK  U.  /  Vrvi'  Instr.  Chr,  U'cwt.  (1592)  Avij,  So 
yuu  have  handled  your  selfe  in  all  the  order  and  cotrrse  of 
your  life.     1548  UDALL  Erasm.  far.  Pref.  18.    1869  I  .    \ 
COCK  Two  Deaths'™  Oncea  lV'fek?i  Mar.  230  And  one  with 
cruel,  bitter  words,  Handleth  herself  right  scornfully. 


HANDLE. 

4.  To   use,   do  something   with  ;    to   make  due 
use  of. 

[.  1394  /'.  /'/.  ( ><•</<•  n)3  \Ve  hondlen  no  money,  but  mene- 
lich  faren.)  1647  \\'AKII  .SV«./.  (  ,./•/, ; •  •  The  devill  drsicrs 
no  better  sport  then  to  see  light  heads  handle  their  huels. 
1796  GROSK  />/;.'.  ,r  ^.  v.,  Tn  know  how  to 

handle   one's    fists;    t,>    be   skilful    in   the    art   of   1 
184*  TENNYSON  Walking  la  Mail  16  He  lost  the  sense  that 
handles  daily  life.     1860  KUSKIN  in  A.  Ritchie  Kcc.  Tenny- 
son, etc.  29  Sept.  (1892)137  It  struck  me.,  that  you  depended 
too  much  on  blending  and  too  little  on  handling  colour. 
II.  To  deal  with,  treat. 

5.  To  deal  with,  operate  upon,  do  something  to  ; 
to  treat. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyctaryxi.  (1870)  260  It  wyll  make  good 
drynke  or  euyl ;  euery  thinge  as  it  is  handled.  1630  K. 
Johnson's  A'IHI;,/.  ;  With  the  French,  lesse 

[meat],  but  well  handled.  1665  HOOKF:  Microgr.  Pref. 
I  '  ii.  So  vast  is  the  variety  of  Objects  . .  so  many  different 
wayes  there  are  of  handling  them.  tt  1774  PKARCK  Semi. 
III.  .\v.  (K.),  [He]  fears  to  expose  a  good  cause  by  his 
method  of  handling  it.  1828  SCOTT  h.  M.  1',-rtli  vii,  You 
would  be  as  much  afraid  of  handling  this  matter,  as  if  it 
were  glowing  iron.  1879  Atkaatum  8  Nov.  603/3  Th6 
most  difficult  of  all  musical  forms  to  handle  successfully. 

b.  To  deal  with,  treat, '  serve  ', '  use '  (in  a  speci- 
fied way) ;  to  act  in  some  specified  way  towards. 

a  1225  Juliana  46  Me  seli  meiden  hu  derstu  nu  hondlin 
me  ant  halden  me  swa  hardeliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19206 
Quen  bai  to  beir  breber  bare  Had  laid  hu  |>ai  hnndeld  war. 
<  1400  Gaiuelyn  10  Deth  was  comyn  him  to  &  handlid  him 
ful  sore.  1535  COVERDALE  Prav.  xxiv.  29,  I  wil  handle  him, 
euen  as  he  hath  dealte  with  me.  1555  l^m:x  Decades  33 
The  miserable  Ilande  men  whom  they  handeled  moste 
cruelly.  1638  UAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  Ill)  163 
Lucan ;  whom  Scaliger  hath  handled  so  hardly.  1705 
BOSMAN  Guinea  26  Men  whose  good  Name  and  Reputation 
I  shall  _  always  handle  very  tenderly.  1861  TI'U.OCH  ILng. 
J'lirit.  iv.  417  He  was  handled  twenty  times  worse  than  he 
had  been  before.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  o/ Bacchus  I.  405 
Handle  him  kindly. 

t  b.  inlr.  To  'deal',  act  (in  a  specified  way). 
"535  COVEKDALE  /V.  cxviii[i].  78  Let  the  proude  he  con- 
founded, which  handle  so  falslyagaynst  me.  1581  MARBECK 
Hk.  of  Notes  616  They  handle  together  with  good  faith. 

6.  To  deal  with  or  treat  in  speech  or  writing ;  to 
treat  of,  discuss  ;  f  formerly  sometimes  =  to  confer 
about,  discuss  in  n  deliberative  assembly. 

cioso  Byrlttfertlfs  llandlwc  in  Axglia  (1885)  VIII. 
304/24  fa  hing  be  we  nu  handledon.  1303  R.  ERI-NNE 
Handl.  Sytmc  94  For  bys  skyle  hyt  may  be  seyde  '  Handlyng 
synne '.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.Brit.  30  The  cause  was  handled 
and  ytreated  hitwene  the  forsaid  primates.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (15801 41  The  Preacher  handeledhis  matter  learnedly. 
1621  EL.SINC;  Debates  Ho.  Lords  iCamden)  126  To  discusse 
the  matter  of  oathe ..  which  is  appoynted  to  be  handled  that 
daye.  1641  WII.KINS  Math.  Magick\.  ii. (1648)12  Astronomy 
handles  the  quantity  of  heavenly  motions.  1725  WATTS  Logic 
iv.  ii.  §  6  The  very  same  theme  may  be  handled. .in  several 
different  methods.  1868  NF.TTLESHII'  Ess.  Brcnvnin% 
Introd.  i,  I  could  not  within  reasonable  limits  handle  both 
criticism  and  interpretation. 

f  b.  inlr.  or  alisol.  To  treat,  discourse,  confer. 

1596  DALRYMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  378  Tha  hanelit 
anent  the  Mariage  of  the  Quene.  1658  A.  Fox  //  'nrtz'  Snrg. 
n.  xxvi.  177  In  the  Chapter  which  handleth  of  exiccated 
Members.  1673  WOOD  Life  12  Oct.,  They  finding  that  I  had 
handled  upon  that  point,  Peers  altered  it. 

7.  To  treat  artistically ;  to  portray  or  represent 
(in  a  particular  style). 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  Xc-ve  Ind.  (Arb.)  17  A  deuyll  made  of 
copper,  and  that  so  workemanly  handeled  that  he  semeth 
like  flaming  fire.  1603  DRAVTON  Bar.  H'ars  vi.  xliii,  The 
story  of  his  fortunes  past  In  lively  pictures  neatly  handled 
was.  1850  LEITCH  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  204.  193  The 
countenance  is  always  handled  in  a  lessspirited  manner.  1860 
KINGSLKY  Jff'sc.  II.  77  Our  painting  is  only  good  when  it 
handles  landscapes  and  animals. 

8.  To  have  in  hand  or  pass  through  one's  hands 
in  the  way  of  business  ;  to  trade  or  deal  in:  to  buy 
and  sell.  'U.S. 

1888  C.  D.  WARNER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  776/1  It  does 
not  pay  to  '  handle  '  books,  or  to  keep  the  run  of  new  publi- 
cations. 1889  Pall. Mall  G.  13  Feb.  3/1  Large  jobbing  houses 
who  handle  all  the  new  and  standard  publications  in  consider- 
able numbers  to  supply  smajl  dealers.  T&yjGlasgo'MHcr.  12 
Feb.  7/2  Export  houses  which  handle  steel  rails. 

1 1  nice  Handlable,  -eable  (harndlab'l),  f  Ham- 
dlesome  o/>s.),  aitjs.,  capable  of  being  handled. 

1611  COTI.R.,  Ifaniatle,  tractable,  wieldable,  handleable. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ,y  Selv.  47  All  feelers  numb,  nothing 
handlesom.  1893  Field  25  Feb.  297/1  She  (a  boat)  must  be 
handleable  by  one  man  in  all  ways  and  weathers. 

Handle,  v.-  [f.  HANDLE  si.]  trans.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  handle  ;  to  affix  the  handle  to. 

1600  T.  MASHAM  in  Haklnyfs  Voy.  III.  695  Wee  were 
informed,  that  their  bowes  were  handled  with  golde.  1701 
C.  WOLLEY  7ml.  in  ,V.  York  (1860)  52  With  a  flint,  handled 
the  Indian  way.  1888  BELL  Later  Age  of  Stone  36  You  may 
now  ask  how  these  implements  were  handled. 

Handled  (hse-nd'ld),«.  [f.  HANDLK  sli.  and  v."- 
+  -ED.]  Furnished  with  or  having  a  handle  : 
esp.  with  defining  word,  as  long-handled,  ivory- 
handled.  Used  in  Heraldry  when  the  handle  of 
a  tool  or  weapon  is  figured  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  blade,  as  '  a  sickle  or.  handled  gules  '. 

1785  Cowl'KK  Let.  24  Dec..  It  . .  is  hinged,  handled,  and 
mounted  with  silver.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gantry  I.  6  Smart 
handled  knives.  1888  I'.KLL  Later  Agt  ,•/  .s.vw  19  Thi- 
modern  aborigines  of  Australia  use  daggers  formed  of  hat 
flakes.  1889  fall  Malt  G.  31  Julys/2  A-,  f,,nh.: '  handled  ' 
M:UIM:S.  .Mr.  Knowles  produces  four  Uuchesse--  | ..[•.,  I. 
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Handled,  var.  of  ANT.ETH  (ON.  andlif',  Oh., 
countenance! 

i  1250  in  7V.  TvY/.  .V  L.  Poems  214  Illeye  was  his  fair 
handled  (t/.  r.  neb]. 

Handler   ha.-ndl.-u  .    [f.  HANDLE  v.  +  -EH'.] 

1.  One  who  handles  (in  lit.  and  Jig.  senses:  see 
1 1  AXDLE  z>.l).    In  Motkall,  One  who  plays  '  Rugby '. 

1398  TREVISA  Rartli.  /V  /'.  A',  vm.  xiii.  (1495)  320 
Chaungera  handlers  of  syluer.  1540  COVERDALE  Cmiftit. 
.Staiidisk  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  429  An  unreverent  handler 
of  God's  word.  1607  TOPSFI.L  l-'our.f.  Beasts  (1658)  177 
A  cunning  Archer  or  handler  of  a  dun.  1663  BLAIR  Auto- 
ii.  ( 1848"  25  Outgivings  to  traders  and  handlers  in  this 
Kingdom.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Mar.  3/1  The  rough  play 
which  has  prevailed  this  winter,  both  among  the  dribblers 
and  the  handlers. 

b.  Something  that  has  a  specified  feel  when 
handled  :  cf.  HANDLE  z/.i  i  b. 

1848  Jml.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  444  They,  .are  often  bad 
handlers,  and  slow  feeders. 

2.  spec.  A  man  who  holds  and  sets  on  a  dog  or 
a  game-cock  in  a  fight  or  contest. 

1825  HONF.  E-'ery-day  Bk.  I.  996  The. .dogs  darted  at  the 
..lion,  amid  the  horrid  din  of  the  cries  of  their  handlers. 
1828  MARLY  Life  Planter  Jamaica  (ed.  21  320  In  the 
temporary  cock-pit  . .  The  handlers  made  their  appearance. 
1897  Held  6  Feb.  168/1  Each  hound  has  a  handler.  They 
work  the  dogs  in  front  of  the  judges. 

3.  Tanning.    A  pit   containing  a  weak   tannin 
infusion,  in  which  the  hides  are  'handled':    see 
HANDLE  v.1  2  c. 

1777  MACBRIDE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  115  The  leather 
is  ready  for  the  ooze,  and  at  first  is  thrown  into  smaller 
holes,  which  are  termed  handlers.  1879  Cassell's  Tec/in. 
Educ.  v.  311  The  pits  containing  the  weakest  solutions  are 
called  '  handlers'. 

4.  [f.  HANDLE  v.-~]  A  workman  who  fastens  the 
handles  to  vessels,  tools,  etc. ;  a  hafter. 

1598  FLORIO,  Manicatore  . .  a  sleeuer,  a  hafter,  a  handler. 
1881  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester  21  The  turner  . .  having 
completed  the  form  of  the  cup  it  is  passed  to  the  Handler. 

Handles,  var.  ANDLESS,  Sc.  Obs.,  breathless. 

Handless  (hre-ndli-s),  a.  [f.  HAND  si.l  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Without  hands;  deprived  of  hands. 

1483  Cctth.  Angl.  173/2  Handles,  mancits,  vtaneatns. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  67  What  accursed  hand  Hath 
made  thee  handlesse  in  thy  Fathers  sight  >  1607  DAY  Trap. 
Eng.  AVo.(t88i)  87  For  which  thou  shall  go  handless  to  thy 
graue.  1867  SWINBURNE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Oct.  428  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or  a  handless  painter. 

2.  fig.  Not  doing,  or  not  able  to  do,  anything 
with  the  hands  ;  incapable  or  incompetent  with  the 
hands,  or  in  action.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxii.  81  Wherfor  is  he 
nought  handeles,  for  he  hath  full  power  to  helpen  and 
comforten  all.  ^1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  7^^.  LXXVI.  ii,  The 
mighty  handlesse  grew  as  men  that  slumbered,  a  1658 
J.  DURHAM  E.i-pos.  Rev.  vii.  (1680)  34  Believers  have  not  j 
a  handlesse  Mediator.  1854  Pheinie  Millar  28  You  are  truly 
a  poor  handless  thing.  1897  BARRIE  Margaret  Ogih'y  128 
He  is  most  terribly  handless. 

Ha'ud-line. 

1.  A  line  to  be  worked  or  drawn  by  hand  ;  esp. 
a  fishing  line  worked  without  a  rod. 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreal.  in.  (1677)  20  Fasten  your 
Hand-lines  or  drawing  Cords,  which  must  be  at  the  least 
a  dozen,  a  fathom  long.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  1 1776)  I.  343 
(Jod.)  The  same  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  using  hand- 
lines.  1895  Oracle  Encycl.  II.  105  The  fishery  is  carried 
on  by  hand-lines .  -  the  bait  being  cuttlefishes,  shell-fishes,  etc.  ' 

2.  A'aut.  '  A  line  bent  to  the  hand-lead,  measured 
at  certain  intervals  with  what  are  called  marks  and 
deeps  (vom.2;mA^{3.i\\om^o  20' (Sailor' slVord-bk.). 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  II'.  Africa  415  We  want  a  hand-line 
for  soundings. 

Hence  Ha'nd-liner.  one  who  uses  a  hand-line  for 
fishing.  Ha-nd-lining  vbl.  sb.,  fishing  with  a  hand- 
line. 

1887  MARQ.  LORNE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Mar.  464  A  fleet  engaged 
wholly  in  handlining  and  trawling. 

Handling  ^hs-ndlin),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  HANDLED. i   i 
and  a  + -ING  '.J     I.  The  action  of  the  vb.  HANDLE. 

1.  The  action  of  touching,  feeling,  or  grasping 
with  the  hand  ;  management  with  the  hand,  wield- 
ing, manipulation ;  laying  hands  on  ;  treatment  in 
which  the  hands  are  effectively  (or  roughly)  used. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  f/om.  II.  182  /Et  Sam  crislenan  menn.. 
oone  f5e  se  eadi^a  Benedictus  na  handlunge.  .fram  his  hen- 
dum  alysde.  a  1225  Ancr.  l\ .  60  Mid  sweorde  of  deadliche 
hondlunge.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  /'.  A',  in.  \xiii.  •  1495) 
71  In  a  stronge  man  and  flesshly  the  pulse  is  gropyd  and 
knowe  wyth  stronge  and  hardc  hamllyng.  1512  in  Willis 
&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  6oS  Made  and  set  ypp  after 
the  best  handlyng  and  fourme  of  good  workmanship.  1669 
PEPYS  Diary  19  May,  To  perform  what  was  commanded,  in 
the  handling  of  their  arms.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  July  581/2 
Irony,  like  Satire,  is  one  of  those  edged  tools  which  require 
careful  handling-  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Rrwn  at  O.rf.  ix. 
(1889)  76  There  might  be  some  reason  in  the  rough  handling 
he  had  got. 

b.  Quality  perceived  by  feeling  with  the  hand. 

1881  J.  P.  SHKLDON  Dairy  F'arming  8/t  Fat  soon  accumu- 
latcs   .and  forms  the  '  quality  'or  '  linndlinp; '  which  im!i 
the  t-xtent  to  which  she  [a  cow]  may  be  considered  fit  for 
the  butcher. 

2  fig.  Dealing  with  n  thing  or  person ;  treat- 
ment ;  management. 

1530   PALSI;K.  229/1    Handelyn£.  entrcalinu',  tf.t 
1538  Si  AKKI  v  f'.nxlti'nt  [.  i.  :>i  Apply  yont  M-lfe  to  i  he  liamlrl- 
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f  the  materys  of  the  commyn  welc.     1631  I.i; 
J  rav.  n.  66  The  V-  •;:• 

great  handling  with  them.   1776  I  .  .  in  Bos-ivdl, 

man  of  fnrtm.'  Money, 

spends  it  judiciously.  1886  J.K.  I  rmn. 

37  De  Quincey,  with  his  marvellous  handling  of  English 
prose. 

3.  Artistic  manipulation  :   cf.  HANM,I:  7'.i  7. 
1771    Su<   J.    RivNOLiis    /'/AC.    iv.    (1876)   360   What    the 

painters  call  handling  ;  that  i>,  a  lightness  of  pencil  that 
implies  great  practice,  and  ^ives  the  appearance  of  heing 
done  with  ease.  1840  THACKERAY  Cnt.  A',".',  Wks,  1886 
XXIII.  147  A  miniature..  remarkable  for  its  I  rilliancy  of 
colour  and  charming  freedom  of  handling.  1859  (i 
&  TIMRS  /*<*/«;•.  231  Handling  is  that  part  of  the  mechanical 
execution  '  or  manipulation  of  a  picture  which  exhibits  the 
pencilling  or  play  of  the  bn^h. 

4.  [f.  HANDLE  v.-\  The  action  or  process  of  put- 
ting on  the  handles  of  vessels,  etc. 

1764  V.  GREEN  Snri:  ll'orct-stcr  232  Part  of  the  biisim 
called  handling  and  spouting,  i.  e.  putting  the  hand  to  cu 

5.  attrib. 

1866  GEO.  ELIOT  I7.  Holt  II.  xxix.  211   If  they  were  not 
touched  in  the  right  handling-place.      1882   JAMKS  PATON 
in  Encycl.  Brit.   XIV.  384/2  After  colouring,  the  hide-.  pas=i 
on  to  the  handlers  or  handling  pits.      1895  Daily    \ 
Nov._5/3  Under   Rugby  Union  rules..  a  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  revive  the  interest  in  the  handling  same 
[Rugby  Union  Football]. 
II.  f6.  A  handle.   Obs. 

£1450  LONEUCH  Grail  xx\\\\.  275  Thus  the  lettres  of  the 
hamlelyng  spak.  1460  CAPGRAVK  Chron.  117  The  swerd  .. 
in  the  "nandelyng  thereof  was  closed  on  of  thoo  mi  nayles 
that  were  in  Cnstis  handis  and  feet,  c  1500  Aft-lnsine  \\\. 
65  They  were  as  grete  as  the  handlyng  of  a  fan. 

t  Handlings,  adv.  Obs.  [In  OE.  handlinga 
adv.  ;  in  ME.  with  adverbial  gen.  :  see  -LING, 
•LINGS.]  Hand-to-hand,  at  close  quarters. 

c  1000  .•ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  386  J?aet  he  handlinga  ami^ne  man 
acwealde.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  3933  Sammen  handlinges 
wristeld  bai. 

Hand-list,  sb.  [Cf.  hand-book]  A  list  of 
books,  etc.  in  a  form  handy  for  reference. 

1859  HALLiwi-:LL(//V/f)  A  brief  hand-list  of  bonks,  .illustra- 
tive of.  .Shakespeare.     1893  Kdin.  Even,  Dhp.  22  Ap: 
To  provide  a  hand-list  for  this  library. 

Hence  Handlist  v.  trans.,  to  enter  (books,  etc.) 
in  such  a  list. 

1888  NICHOLSON  Bodleian  Library  in  1882-7  445  The 
Librarian  also  commenced  .  .  handlisting  the  considerable 
accumulations  of  inscribed  fragments  of  papyrus.  1897  — 
Oxf.  I'niv,  C,nz.  18  May  509/1  [HeJ  handlisted  ihe  entire 
collection  of  Mr.  Hallam's  MSS.,  consisting  of  144  vols. 

tHa'Udlock.  Vbs.  [See  LOCK  sb]  A  shackle 
for  the  hands  ;  a  manacle,  a  handcuff. 

1532  St.  Papers  Hen.  l'//I,\\.  158  The  malefactour  wished 
that  he  had  the  King  in  the  ende  of  a  hand  lokk,  and  the 
Deputie  in  the  other  ende.  1600  HAKLFVT  I'oy.  (1810)  III. 
313  Who  should  also  have  kept  me  companie  in  a  handluuke 
with  the  rest.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \.  ii.  (1810)  35 
The  White  Knight,  and  his  sonne  in  law.,  Whom  in  hainl- 
lockes  he  carried  away  with  him. 

Ha'Xldlock,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  ;  cf.  also  LOCK  v.] 
trans.  To  handcuff.  Also/raw^".  Chiefly  in  pa,pph\ 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinslied  II.  21/2  The 
king,  .commanded  him  to  be  handlocked  and  fettered,  with 
an  other  prisoner.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst*  xxxvi,  Still  holding 
bis.  .friend's  arm  enclosed  and  hand-locked  in  lii>.  1829 
H.  MURRAY  -V.  Atncr.  I.  iv.  197  The  son  was  still  kept 
handlocked. 

Ha'ud-loom.  A  weaver's  loom  worked  by 
hand  as  distinguished  from  a  power-loom. 

1833  SIR  D.  BARRY  Factory  Comni.  A'</.  App.  A.  3.  42 
Thinks  her  daughter's  health  rather  better  than  when  at  the 
handloom.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  182/2  If  [the  weaver] 
clings  to  the  hand  loom,  his  condition  will  become  worse 
from  day  to  day. 

b.  cllipt.  in  //.  for  handloom  linens. 

1890  Daily  News  10  Mar.  2/7  Flax  and  Linens.  —  Belfast  .  . 
In  brown  power  loom  linens  the  demand  continues  very 
languid  .  .  Handlooms  are  unchanged. 

c.  attrib.  and  L'omh. 

1833  SIR  D.  BARRY  Factory  Comm.  Rep.  App.  A.  3.  43 
note*  The  power-loom  dressers  have  been  all  hand-loom 
weavers.  1837  Penny  Cycl,  VIII.  90/2  Hand-loom  weaving 
is  altogether  a  domestic  manufacture.  1893  Daily  News 
27  Apr.  7/3  Drills  and  handloom  goods  dull. 

tHa*ndly,rt.  Obs.  [f.  HAND  J&  +  -LY'.]  Used 
by  the  hands  ;  manual  ;  mechanical. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cintrg.  129  To  remeue  a  boon  \\i[> 
handely  [J/.S".  />,  handly]  instrumentis.  //'/*/.  40  Remeu 
ynge  of  be  boon  wi|>  handliche  instrumentis. 

Ha'nd-inacle,  a.  Made  by  hand.  Formerly 
distinguished  from  the  work  of  nature  ,  artificial  , 
now  usually  from  that  of  machinery. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  511  A  hand-made  strait 
of  Sea  water.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  209/2  Hand-made 
paper  is  now  commonly  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  the  date  of  the  year  when  it  was  made.  1879 
LUBBOCK  Sci.  Ltd.  v.  156  Hand-made  pottery  is  abundant. 


Handmaid  (jiarndm^d'),  s6.  [f.  HAND  sb.  + 
MAID.  Cf.  OE.  handfegn  personal  attendant  or 
servant,  also  the  ME.  phrase  '  to  serve  any  one  to 
hand*,  HAND  sb.  343,  56.] 

1.  A  female  personal  attendant  or  servant  :  a. 
in  literal  sense,  arch. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxii[ij.  2  As  the  e;en  of  tin- 
in  the  homlis  of  hir  ladi.     1398  TRKVISA  Bart  It,  /V  /'.  A',  i. 
(1495)  7,   I  am   the  hiuidniayd.-  of  tin:  lorde.     1548  H*u 

,  I  fen.  I  \  6  1  ! 
..  liaih  these  .iij.  handmaiden  ever  of  n< 
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on  her,  Moud,  fyre,  and  famine.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  f '///, 
11.  iii.  72  Vouchsafe  tosneake  my  thankes,  and  my  obedience, 
A-  from  a  blushing  Handmaid,  to  hi-;  Highnesse.  1806 
SUKR  Winter  in  Lotut.\eA.  3)  1.122  With  Dinah,  her  sturdy 
handmaid,  as  her  attendant.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aitr, 

n.  412  To  be  the  handmaid  of  a  lawful  spouse. 
b.  fi^.  'Jn  coin: 

159*  DA'.;  \  i,  A^  God's  Handmaid, 

Nature,  doth  create  Bodies     1779  WKSLEY  Collect,  Hymns 

Pref.  5  Poetry,  .keeps  its  place  as  the  handmaid  of  Piety. 

1875  '-  Hist.  III.  xxi.  533  Heraldry  became  a 

f  uhivalry. 

I  employed  to  attend  upon  a  larger 
one ;  a  tender.   Obs. 

1599  HAKi.rvr  I'tiy.  II.  ti.  121  Vnto  which  4  ships  (under 
Sir  Franci^  Drake)  two  of  her  pinasses  were  appointed  as 
hand-maids. 

2.  A  moth  (also  Handmaid  moth'}  ^Datana  mini- 
stra,  of  the  family  Hombyeidx* 

1869  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  473  The  Handmaid  (Naclia 
Ancilla\ 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.     Also  handmaid-like  adj. 
1629  \~<if.  242  Her  sleeping  Lord  with 

handmaid  lamp  attending.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxn.  459  Full 
fifty  of  the  handmaid  train.  1814  MRS.  ].  WEST  Al.  de 
Lacy  I.  61  With  handmaid-like  humility  of  judgment. 
1855  TENNYSON  Enid  400  [He]  let  his  eye  . .  rest  On  Enid 
at  her  lowly  handmaid-work. 

Hence  ~\  Ha  ndmaid  v,  nonce-'i'd.    Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Hist.  Lamb.  P.p.,  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
hand- maid  it  to  Divinity. 

Ha-ndmaiden.  [f.  HAND  $b.  +  MAIDEN  :  see 
prec.]  --H^M'MAil).  a.  lit.  (archaic  . 

a  1300  K.  K.  Psalter  cxxii.  2  Als  eghen  of  hand-maiden 
klene,  In  hende  of  hir  levedy  bene.  1382  WVCLIF^H.  xxi. 
10  Throw  out  thi*  handmayden  and  the  sone  of  hir.  1483 
Catk.  ./«(.'/.  17 y/  An  Handemayden,  abra,  and  Ha.  1611 
u  -..  -,  He  hath  regarded  the  lowe  estate  of  his 
handmaiden.  1826  -Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  il.  (1863)  353 
Who  filled  an  equivocal  post  in  the  household,  half  hand- 
maiden and  half  companion.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
330  During  several  generations . .  the  relation  between  divines 
and  handmaidens  was  a  theme  for  endless  jest. 

*-fig- 

1581  MuLCASTER  PmlHam  xli.  (1887)  243  To  haue  the 
handmaiden  sciences  to  attend  vpon  their  mistres  profes- 
sion. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  28  Health  and  tem- 
perance, .are  the  handmaidens  of  virtue. 

So  Handman  dial.,  manservant,  serving-man. 

"754  ]•  SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  245  She.  .went  to 
Red  to  the  Handman. 

Ha'nd-ruill.  A  grinding  mill  consisting  of 
one  millstone  turned  upon  another  by  hand,  a  quern. 
Now,  also,  applied  to  a  simple  machine  for  grind- 
ing coffee,  or  the  like,  worked  by  hand-power. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  t,  M.  (1596)  75/2  Quirinus  the  bishop  of 
Scescanius  having  a  handmill  tied  about  his  necke,  was 
throwne  headlong  from  the  hridge  into  the  flood.  1573-80 
HARET  Ah'.  H  92  An  Handmill :  a  querne.  1793  A.  ^ '<>;  v. 
Trnv.  France  536  Feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with 
the  judicial  power,  has  not  blushed  even  in  these  times  at 
breaking  hand-mills.  1875  W.  MC!LWKAITH  Cuiilt  II  'i^timm- 
s/iirt"43  A  quern-stone,  or  upper  half  of  an  ancient  hand-mill. 

Ha'nd-mould. 

1.  A  small  mould  managed  with  the  hand  ;  e.g. 
one  used  in  casting  hand-made  type. 

1399  LASGL.  Kick.  Reticles  n.  155  He  mellid  so  be  matall 
with  )>e  hand-molde.  That  [bey]  lost  [of  beir]  lemes  be  leuest 
bat  bey  had.  1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meclt. 

t  2.  An  apparatus  for  holding  the  hands  in  cor- 
rect position  in  pianoforte-playing.  Obs. 

1819  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  179.  I.,  presented  my 
pianoforte  hand-moulds  to  Messrs.  . .  Pleyel,  which  they 
approved  and  accepted  for  their  manufactory. 

Hand  Of  glory.  [A  transl.  of  F.  main  tic 
gloirt,  a  deformation,  by  '  popular  etymology ', 
of  OF.  maniieg!oire,mandeglore,  mandegore  (Gode- 
•nig.  mani/ragore  mandrake.] 

Originally  applied,  in  French,  to  a  charm  formed 
of  the  root  of  a  mandrake ;  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deformation  of  the  word,  applied  to 
a  charm  made  of  the  hand  of  an  executed  criminal : 
see  quot.  1816  and  context. 

1707  Cnrins.  iii  //;«^.  r,  Card.  284  Mountebanks,  .make 

of  it  [mandrake]   what   we   call   a   Hand  of  Glory .  .They 

make  believe,  that  by  using  some  little  Ceremonies,  Ihu 

they  lay  near  it,  will  increase  to  double  the  Sum 

every  M    .     off.      17871        ,,    -'i-ovinc.  Glass.  Superstitions 

73-5.      1816  SCOTT  Antiif.    xvii,    'De   hand   of   glory,  .is 

hand  cut  oft"  from  a  dead  man,  as  his   been  hanged  for 

murther,  arid  dried  very  nice  in  de  shmoke  of  juniper  wood  ' 

[i'tu.|.     1840  liviMM  /»<,•,•/.  /.,#.  -titlfi'l'hf  Hand  oH  . 

Hand-organ.  A  portable  barrel-organ  played 
by  means  of  a  crank  turned  with  the  hand. 

1796  MOKSK  Anit-r.  Geog.  II.  334  Hand-organs,  and  other 

1893  G.  S.   LAYARD  C.  Ke-ne  i.  8  A 

rgan  turned  with  might  and  main  by  the  baby  sister. 

Hand-organist,  one  who  plays  a  hand-organ. 

1896  HUM  KI.LS  Imfr.  \  l-'.-vf.,  Tribal.  Cheerf.  G'ner  iv.  162 
Money  to  a  hand-organist  ? 

Hand  over  hand,  adv.  phr.  (a.)    Chiefly 

Kant. )  \Vjtli  each  hand  brought  successively  over 
the  other,  as  in  climbing  up  or  down  n  rope,  or 
rapidly  hauling  at  it. 

1736  COOKE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  380  A  lusty  young  Man 
attempted  lo  go  doM-n  (band  over  hand,  as  the  Workmen 
call  ii  o.  1769  !•  -, 

lid.       1857   Hri;ms    I'uia  /:, 

Marti!  ii.ind. 


b.  _/%-.  With  continuous  advances ;    said   of  a 
vessel,  etc.  approaching  or  giving  chase  to  another. 

1830  MAHRYAT  Kings  (>;CH  xiii,  The  frigate  was  within 
a  mile  of  the  lugger,  and  coming  up  with  him  hand  uver 
hand.  1890  lihSANT  Arrn^t\-l  <i/  l.yom:sse  I.  38  The 
second  boat  . .  came  up  hand  over  hand,  rapidly  overtaking 
the  first  boat. 

C.  attrib.  or  adj.  (with  hyphens'*. 

1859  M.  THOMSON  Cawipm  86  (Hoppe)  With  mere 
hand-over-hand  labour  it  was  wearisome  work.  1884 
Leisure  llciir  June  343/1  A  final  hand-over-hand  climb. 

Hand  over  head,  adv.  phr.  (a.,  s/>.)    Now 

rare  or  Obs. 

1.  adv.  phr.  Precipitately,  hastily,  rashly,  reck- 
les-ly.  without  deliberation;  f  indiscriminately. 

c  1440  A>«t-  /Yt'r.  475  Than  they  faght  hand  ovyr  hedd. 
1549  LATIMTR  "jth  Serin.  /<;/.  F.fl:^.  /  'I  >  Arb.J  185  So  adict  as 
to  lake  hand  ouer  hed  whatsoeuer  they  say.  1600  HOLLAND 
I.h'y  xxn.  iii.  433  Hewould.  .do  all  in  hast,  hand  over  head, 
without  discretion.  1650-3  tr.  Holes'  Dissert,  de  pace  in 
Phcitix  (1708)  II.  369  The  ruder  sort,  .shall  hand-over-head 
follow  the  Authority  of  others.  1775  MAD.  D  ARBLAY 
Let.  to  Crisp  8  May  in  Early  Diary,  I  don't  urge  you, 
hand  over  head,  to  have  this  man  at  all  events.  1839  JAMES 
I.citis  A"//',  III.  240  A  lavish  guardian,  who.,  spent  the 
estate  hand-over-head. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  (with  -  -  ).     Precipitate,  rash, 
reckless ;  t  indiscriminate. 

n  1693  URQUHART  Ral'tlais  in.  xxiii.  193  In  a  hand-over- 
head Confusion,  a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  K.  Anglia,  Htimt- 
c~'fr-/i,-aif,  thoughtlessly  extravagant.  1866  LE  FASU  All 
in  Dat-k  II.  xix.  156  They  never  think  what  they  are  doing, 
girls  are  so  hand-over-head. 

t  3.  Phr.  To  play  at  hand  over  head,  to  act  pre- 
cipitately or  rashly ;  in  quot.  app.  with  allusion  to 
climbing  ;cf.  HAND  OVER  HAND).  Ol>s. 

1589  R.  HAKVKY  I'l.  Perc.  2  Neuer  will  I  . .  play  at  hand 
ouer  head  so  high,  but  where  1  may  feele  sure  footing. 

Ha-nd-paper. 

1.  A  make  of  paper  having  the  figure  of  a  hand  in 
the  water-mark. 

1855  R.  HERRING  Paper  fy  P.  Making  79  An  open  hand 
with  a  star  at  the  top,  which  was  in  use  as  early  as  1530, 
probably  gave  the  name  to  what  is  still  called  hand  paper. 
1868  BREWER  Diet,  Phr.  <y  Fab.^  Hand  paper,  .so  called 
from  Its  water-mark. .  IO  *. 

2.  Hand-made  paper. 
Handpike ;  see  HANDSPIKE. 
Ha'nd-play.   arch.     Interchange  of  blows  in 

a  hand-to-hand  encounter :  an  OE.  phrase,  revived 
by  some  modern  writers. 

a  1000  Cxdmoits  Exod.  327  Heard  handpleja.  n  1050 
O.  F..  Chron.  an.  1004  (1865)  138  twtct  f>a;t  hi  na-fre  \vyi  --..n 
handplejan  on  Angel  cynne  ne  ^emitton.  [1867  FREKMAN 
-V  rm.  Csnq.  I.  v.  350  They  never  met  in  all  England  with 
worse  handplay.)  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  2  May  iCassell), 
Memories  of  Scandinavian  glee  in  the  hard  hand-play  of  battle. 

Ha'lld-presg.  A  press  worked  by  hand  ;  esp. 
a  printing-press  so  worked,  as  distinguished  from 
one  worked  by  steam  or  other  power.  Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

1679  DUDDELL  in  R.  Mansel  Karr.  Popish  Plot  (1680)  54 
Mr.  Willoughby  did  once  ask  him,  if  he  could  make  a 
Hand-Press,  in  order  to  Printing.  1840  LARDNER  Geom. 
IQI  With  hand-presses  . .  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were 
obtained  per  hour  from  the  same  types,  which  required  the 
work  and  superintendence  of  two  men. 

Ha'nd-rail.  A  rail  or  railing  supported  on 
balusters  or  uprights,  as  a  guard  or  support  to  the 
hand  at  the  edge  of  a  platform,  stairs,  etc. 

1793   SMEATON   Edystone  L.   §  54   The  hand-rail  of  the 
balcony.     1865  MRS.    WHITNEY  Gayivorthys  l\,    (1879)  92 
The  shattered  gig,  thrown  on  its  side,  crashed  up  a 
the  handrail  of  the   bridge.      1892  J.  C.  BI.OMFIELD  Hist. 
Ht-yford  46  A  wooden  staircase  with  a  single  handrail. 

So  Ha  ndrai  ling1,  (a)  the  making  of  handrails ; 
(6)  =  HANDRAIL. 

18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pr,tcf.  Build,  204  The  whole  of  the 
art  of  hand-railing  depends  on  finding  the  section  of  a 
cylinder,  a  1833  j.  T.  SMITH  Bk.  for  a  Rainy  Day  (1845) 
65  It  was  only  enclosed  by  a  low  and  very  old  hand-railing. 
1888  I'all  Mall  G.  3  Oct.  2/1  Classes  for.. wood  cm 
etching,  hand-railing  and  chasing  and  repouss^  work. 

i  Ha-nd-raff.  Obs.     [See  RUFF.] 

1.  A  ruff  worn  on  the  hand  or  wrist. 

1591  PFRCIVALL.S/.  Diet.,  Polaytnas,  hose  without  feete, 
hand  rufs. 

2.  A  game  at  cards. 

1611  COTGR.,  RonftC)  hand-Ruffe,  at  Cards  . .  To  play  at 

.         •     KuflV:. 

Hand  running,  adv.  phr.  dial,  or  colloq. 
Straight  on ;  in  continuous  succession.  Cf.  end- 
running. 

1828  Craven  Dial.  s.v.,  '  He  did  it  seven  times  hand- 
running.'  1860  in  BAKILETT  Diet.  Atner.  1877  A".  If. 
Line.  (.Hoss.  s.v.,  'There  was  six  deaths  from  til'  fever 
hand-running.1  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  I.aphatn  (1891)  II. 
70  Irene's  been  up  two  nights  hand  running. 

t  Handsal,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  hondsal.  [a. 
ON.  handsala  to  make  over  by  stipulation,  f.  hami- 
sal  bargain,  f.  hand  hand  H  sclja  to  hand  over,  make 
over.]  trans.  To  hand  over. 

u  1225  Juliana  (K-iyal  MS  i  f>  Ant  ^ettede  him  hisdohter, 
>jne  ihondsald  al  hire  unwillo. 

Ha-nd-sale.  [f.  UA\D  sl>.  +  SALE.]  See  quot s. 
In  sumo  uses  a  corruption  or  conjectural  explana- 

Al  M  El..) 

1607-1691  [sec  Ai'NXT.L].      1767  RLACKSTONE  Comnt.  II. 


448  (Seager)  Anciently  among  all  the  northern  nations  shak- 
ing of  hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain  :  a 
cu-totn  which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal  contracts  : 
a  sale  thus  made  was  called  handsale(0ra4ft£p  jfer  wutuaw 
tiiammin  ccwipli-xicutein  \.  1888  KLWORTHY  W.  Somerset 
II  "(W-M.,  Handsale  weight ^  any  article  purchased  by  pois- 
ing it  in  the  hand  so  as  to  judge  of  the  weight  without 
actual  weighing,  is  called  handsale  weight. 

Ha*nd-saw.     A  saw  managed  by  one  hand. 

1411  Nvttingliam  Rcc.  II.  86,  j  hondsawe.  1497  Naval 
Ate.  Hen.  K//(i8o6)  324  Also  for  an  handesaw  price  vja. 
1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  H  78  A  hand  sawe..7'»r  scictit;  on 
petite  scie.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  n.  iv.  187  My  Buckler 
cut  through  and  through,  my  Sword  hackt  like  a  Hand-saw. 
1664  COTTON  Scarron.  Pref.  <D.i,  'Tis  all  the  world  to 
a  handsaw  but  these  barbarous  Rascals  would  be  so  ill- 
manner'd  as  to  laugh  at  us  as  confidently  as  we  do  at  them. 
1798  GREVII.LE  in  ?&&.  Trans.  LXXXVIII.  413  A  stone- 
cutter was  sawing  rock  crystal  with  a  hand-saw.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Hand-satv,  the  smallest  of  the 
saws  used  by  shipwrights,  and  used  by  one  hand. 

b.  In  the  following,  handsaw  is  generally  explained  as 
a  corruption  of  heronshaiv  or  hernsai^  dial.  hamsat  heron. 
(Other  conjectures  taking  hawk  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
bird  have  also  been  made.)  No  other  instances  of  the  phrase, 
(except  as  quotations  from  Shakspere),  have  been  found. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  \\.  367,  I  am  but  mad  North,  North- 
West  :  when  the  Winde  is  Southerly,  I  know  a  Hawke  from 
a  Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth :  see  HANDBREADTH. 

Handsel,  hansel  (hct-ndself  harnsel),  sb. 
Forms  :  3  handselne,  (handsselle),  4  hancel,  5 
hanselle,  5-7  hansell,  6  hansselle,  6-7  hand- 
sell,  6-  hansel,  handsel.  [The  form  corresponds 
to  OE.  handseleti  glossed  *  mancipatio '  (giving  into 
the  hands  of  another),  or  to  ON.  kandsal^  'giving 
of  the  hand,  promise  or  bargain  confirmed  by  join- 
ing or  shaking  hands',  also,  in  same  sense,  hand- 
seld ;  cf.  OSw.  handsal^  Sw.  handsol  money,  etc. 
handed  over  to  any  one,  gratuity,  '  tip '.  But 
though  there  are  some  quotations  '.sense  2  b)  which 
may  have  the  simple  sense  of  'gift*,  the  general 
notions  of  (omen,  gift  to  bring  good  luck,  luck- 
penny,  auspicious  inauguration  or  first  use  ',  which 
run  through  the  English  uses  of  the  word,  are  not 
accounted  for  by  the  sense  of  these  OE.  and  OX. 
words.  Cf.  however  Da.  handsel '*  handsel,  earnest- 
money  ',  also  Ger.  ktntdgeld,  handgift,  handkauf, 
and  esp.  F.  £tremitt  OF.  extreme^  the  senses  of  which 
are  exactly  parallel  to  our  2,  3,  4. 

c  1050  I  ~oc,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  449/29  Mancipatio^  handselen,] 

fl.  Lucky  prognostic,  omen,  presage,  augury; 
token  or  omen  of  good  luck.  Obs. 

rxaoo  I'ict's  <$•  I'irfnes  29  Sum  oSer  dwel  hie  driueS, 
and  seggeft  (»at  he  nafde  naht  gode  han(d)sselle  5e  him  |;at 
seahk-.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  11  Warienge  and  handselne 
and  time  and  hwate  and  fele  swilche  deueles  craftes.  1303 
R.  BKUNNE  Handl.Synne-^  Of  hancel  yean  no  skylle  al^o, 
Hyt  ys  nou;t  to  beleve  barto, .  For  many  hauyn  glade  hancel 
at  he  morw  And  to  hem  oreuyn  com|>  mochyl  sorw.  c  1475 
Partenay  4885  Where  the  Erie  shold  haue  ill  hansell  anon. 
1500  (b'/as  I'ocah.,  Strena  est  bona  sors,  Anglice  hansell. 
1573  TWYNE  sEneid  x.  Eeij, /Eneas  first  the  rusticke  sort 
sets  on  For  happy  hansils  sake  [omen  pugn&\  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  To  Rdr.  (1676)  Avb,  Among  the  cries  of 
good  handsell  [Amyot,  cris  dhenreitx  presage}  and  the 
wishes  of  good  luck  . .  one  was ;  Happier  be  thou  than 
I  Augustus.  1681  GLANVILL  Sadducismus  \\.  (1726.*  305  He 
had  it  [a  pewter  dish]  from  Alice  Duke  for  good  Handsel  for 
his  Daughter,  who  had  lately  lain  in. 

2.  A  gift  or  present  (expressive  of  good  wishes) 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  or  on  entering  upon 
any  new  condition,  situation,  or  circumstances,  the 
donning  of  new  clothes,  etc. ;  originally,  deemed 
to  be  auspicious,  or  to  ensure  good  luck  for  the 
new  year,  etc.  [  =  L.  strena^  F.  ttremte.] 

13..  Gaiu.  f(  Gr.  Knt.  66  Sy^en  riche  forth  runnen  to 
reche  honde-selle,  3«^ed  ^eres  3iftes  on  hi},  ;elde  hem  bi 
bond.  Ibid.  491  This  hanselle  hatz  Arthur  of  auenturus  on 
fyr--t,  In  jjonge  ;er.  1375  B  ARBOUR  £r»ce  v.  120  Sic  hansell 
to  the  folk  gaf  he  Richt  in  the  first  begynnyng,  Newly  at 
his  ariwyng.  1500-30  DUNBAR  New  Year's  Gijt  to  A>\c 
iii,  God  giue  the  guid  prosperitie.  .In  hansell  of  this  j»u!d 
new  ?eir.  c  1530  in  Pot.  AY/,  fy  L.  Poems  38  luellis  pricious 
cane  y  non  fynde  . .  To  sende  you  .  .bis  newe  yeres  morowe, 
Wher-for  lucke  and  good  hansselle  My  herte  y  sende  you. 
c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  945  To  geve  the  first 
hanxel,  t'strhifr.  1650  FULLER  Pisga/i  n.  ix.  189  T!:r 
Syri;in  Kings  civilly  tendered  their  service,  to  give  it  as 
good  handsell  to  so  good  a  work.  1723  DK  FOF.  L  ol.  Jack 
(1840!  22  As  it  was  the  first  time  . .  he  took  i/.  5$.  from  my 
-,d  told  me  I  should  give  him  that  for  handsel.  1784 
There  was  a  lad'  ii,  'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar1 
win'  lilew  hansel  in  on  Robin.  1831  CARLVLE  Sarf.  Res.  i. 
ix,  Neighbour  after  neighbour  gave  thee  as  handsel,  silver 
or  copper  coins.  1856  Lr>.  COCKBURN  Man.  ii.  11874)  95 
About  the  New  Year,  .every  child  had  got  its  handsel,  and 
every  farthing  of  every  handsel  was  spent  there.  1883 
Lou^m.  Mag.  Apr.  656  It  was  the  immemorial  custom  for 
servants  to  receive  handsel  orfirst  gifts  of  the  year  on  this  day. 

fb.  Gift,  present,  given  on  any  occasion ;  reward. 


139°  GOWER  Co  ft/  II.  373  If  I  might  ought  of  love  take, 
Such   hansel   have  I    nought    forsake,     13^9  LAN<.I-   A'/r /,'. 
v.  91  Some,  .were  be-hot e  hansell  if  ^ey  helpe  wold 


To  be  seruyd  stkirly  of  |>e  same  siluert,-.     1513   I '' 
JEtifis  ix.  x.  104  Sik  bod  word  heir  the  twys  takyn  Trouini-t 
Sendis  fur  hansell  to  Rutilianis. 

t  c.  ironically.  A  '  dressing'  given  or  received. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vin.  xvi,  Anon  with  lytcl  myght 
he  was  leyd  to  the  erthe,  And  as  I  trowe  sayd  •  i. 
ye  shal  haue  the  same  handsel  that  he  hadde.     1583  RICH 


HANDSEL. 

Pkyfatus  *>•  Emelia  (1835)  29  That  your  daughter  should 
bestowe  suche  hansell  on  her  housband  as  she  hath  atreadic 
bestowed  vpon  me. 

3.  A  first  instalment  of  payment  ;  earnest  money  ; 
the  first  money  taken  by  a  trailer  in  the  morning, 
a  luck-penny;  anything  given  or  taken  as  an  omen, 
earnest,  or  pledge  of  what  is  to  follow. 

[11400  Sir  Bates  3109  (MS.  A.)   Her  (jow  hauest   HJ?er 

haunsel,  A  worse  be  be-tidc  schul.]    1569  GOLDCNG  Hemingcs 

I)-  (I.  4  Accept  this   Booke  as  a  first  hansell.     1571 

CAMf'ios  Hist.  Irel.  i.  11633)  60  Take  this  .,  but  for  hansell, 

,iine  is  to  come.    1597  HOOKER  AYr/.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §  n  The 

me  it   sometime.  .the  pledge  of  our   heauenly 

inheritance,  sometime  ihe  hansell  or  earnest  of  that  which 

i>  to  <jome.     1614  B.  JONSON   Barih.  Fair  \\.   ii,   Bring  him 

a  si\e  penny  bottle  of  Ale;  they  say,  a  fcoles  handsell  is 

lucky.      1630  MASSINGKR  Roicgado  i.  iii,  Nothing,  sir  —  but 

pray  Your  worship  to  give  me  hansel!.     1787  GROSE  Prov. 

Superstitions  64  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the 

lower  class  of  hucksters,  pedlars,  or  dealers..  on  receiving 

the  price  of  the  first  goods  sold  that  day,  which  they  call 

hansel,  to  spit  on  the  money,  as  they  term  it,  for  good  luck. 

1809   R.  I.AXGFORD  fntrod.  Trade  132  Hansel,  a  small  sum 

on  account,  confirming  the  agreement.  1851  MAYHEW  Land, 

Labour  \.  369  '  Who'll  give  me  a  handsel  —  who'll  give  me 

a  handv.-l  ?"* 

4.  The  first  use,  experience,  trial,  proof,  or  speci- 
men of  anything;  first  taste,  foretaste,  first  fruits: 
often  with  the  notion  of  its  being  auspicious  of 
what  is  to  follow. 

*573  TWYNE  /Eneid  xi.  Gg  iij,  Here  now  remaine  the 
spoiles,  and  hansell,  of  the  hautie  kinge  [de  regie  su/>crl>o 
Primitive}  Mezentiusloe  here  lies.  1589  GREENE  Mettaf>hon 
71  Had  not  Samela  passed  by.  .he  should  like  inough 
haue  had  first  handsell  of  our  new  Shepheards  sheepehooke. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  504  But  this  Perillus  was  the  fust 
him.selfi:  that  gaue  the  hansell  to  the  engine  of  his  own 
inucntion.  1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  Ixi.  §655 
That  a  novice,  or  young  beginner,  which  sets  up  a  trade, 
may  give  a  taste,  hansell  or  tryall  of  his  skill  to  the  Masters 
of  the  Company.  1730  FIELDING  Rape  upon  Rape  in.  iii, 
I  have  not  seen  one  Prisoner  brought  in  for  a  Rape  this 
Fortnight,  except  your  Honour.  I  hope  your  handsel  will 
be  lucky.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  Oct.  an.  1818  Such  was  the 
handsel,  for  Scott  protested  against  its  being  considered  as 
the  house  heating  of  the  new  Abbotsford.  1868  ATKINSON 
Cleveland  Gloss.)  Handsel,  hansel,  .the  first  use  of  anything, 
from  a  shop  to  a  new  implement,  of  whatever  kind. 

5.  attrib.9&&Comb.  Handsel  Monday,  the  first 
Monday  of  the  year  (usually  according  to  Old  Style), 
on  which  New  Year's  handsel  is  given.   (vSV.) 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  JnniHs  Notnenclator  80  The  first  bridall 
banket  after  the  wedding  daye  :  the  good  handzell  feast. 
1788  BURNS  '  I'll  kiss  f/icc  yet  '  ii,  Young  Kings  upon 
their  hansel  throne,  Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  O  !  1793 
Statist,  Ace.  Scott.  V.  66  Besides  the  stated  fees,  the  master 
[of  the  parochial  school]  receives  some  small  gratuity, 
generally  vd.  or  3^.  from  each  scholar  on  handsel  Monday. 
*795  Ibid-  XV.  201  note,  On  the  evening  of  Handsel 
Monday,  as  it  is  called..  some  of  his  neighbours  came  to 
make  merry  with  him.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxxii,  Grizy 
has.,  maybe  a  bit  compliment  at  Hansel  Monanday.  1825 
BROCKETT  A^.  C.  Gloss.  ,  Iftiuscl-Monday^  the  first  Monday 
in  the  New  Year,  when  it  is  customary  to  make  children 
and  servants  a  present. 

Handsel,  v.     [f.  HANDSEL  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  handsel  to  (a  person)  ;  to  pre- 
sent with,  give,  or  offer,  something  auspicious  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  or  day,  the  beginning 
of  an  enterprise,  etc.  ;  to  inaugurate  the  new  year  to 

any  one)  with  gifts,  or  the  day  to  (a  dealer)  by 
being  his  first  customer  ;  to  present  with  earnest- 
money  or  a  luck-penny  in  auspication  of  an  engage- 
ment or  bargain. 

(-1430  Pilgr.  Lyf.  Manlwdc  ii.  cxviii.  (1869)  119  It  [a  horn] 
hath  be  maad  euere  sithe  j  was  born.  And  of  him  I  ua. 
hanselled  [de  Ii  je  fit  cstrencc].  1483  Catft.  Angl.  174/1  To 
IhtMselle,  sfr,'i/,nr,  arrarc.  1530  PALSGR.  578/2,  I  Ii. 
one,  I  gyve  him.  money  in  a  mornyng  for  suche  wares  as  he 
selleth,./6'  cstrene.  1583  STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lowe 
C.  i.  153  Being  in  this  sort  hanseled  with  a  newyeeres  gift. 
1611  COTGR.,  Estrener,  to  handsell,  or  bestow  a  New-yeares 

ift  nn.    f  1645  HOWEU.  Left.  (1650)  II.  Jan.  1641  The  J  V.Y, 

hen  let  me  somthing  brin.i;  May  hansell  the  New-Year  to 
Charles  my  King.  Mod.  ,SV.  When  I  was  at  school,  the 
custom  of  handselling  the  master  on  Handsel  Monday  still 
flourished  in  Scotland.  , 

2.  To  inaugurate  with  some  ceremony  or  obser- 
vanuc  of  an  auspicious  nature;  to  auspicate. 

1600-62  I.  T.  Grim  the  Collier  \\.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII. 
426  Let's  in,  and  handsel  our  new  mansion-house  With 
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a  carousing  round  of  Spanish  wine.  1636  FITZ-GEFFRAY 
Holy  Transport.  11881)  189  Who  com'st  from  heauen  to 
the  earth,  To  handsel  with  tliy  bloud  thy  ble.-^ed 
birth.  1645  RUTHERFORD  Tryat  <V  Tri.  of  Faith  (1845)  207 
That  they  may  handsel  the  new  throne  with  acts  of  mercy. 
1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  HI.  ix.  101  Romulus  having 
hanselled  it  with  his  brother's  blood  made  it  an  asylum  for 
all  commers.  1677  W.  HUBBAKU  Narrative  n.  (1865)  44 
Samuel  Holiokc  handseled  his  Office  with  the 
Slaughter  of  four  or  five  of  the  Enemy-  1746  MRS.  DELANY 
Lft-  £  '  'orr.  437  Having  ordered 

Mr.    Langhorne  to  send  in  a  littlu  wine  to  your  cell.n   at 
\Velsbotirne,    by    way  of  hanselling   a   new   place.      1881 
•  i    &  RICE  10  Years'  Tenant,  etc.  S-vcet  Xcllv  I.  200 
I  wanted  to  present  her  with  something  to  hansel  friendship. 

b.  fig,  (ironical}. 

1583  STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  n.  52  He  was 
by  and  by  hansled  with  a  Pistoll.  i6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  274  The  Gallies  were  assaylcil  by  Sir  John 
Winkefield,  who  with  his  small  ships  so  hanselled  their  sides, 
as  they  were  forced  to  creepe  by  the  Shore.  1632  BROME 
Court  Bextfir  n.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  -200  Take  heede  I  begin 
not  now,  and  handsell  your  Ladies  house,  .and  your  gentle- 


b.  f(g.  Flat,  plat,  unqualified. 
1612  W.  S 
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woman's  presence  here  with  a  Ii  ,  care*  1690 

FARQUHAR  Cmutmt  Coufle  in.  v,  I'll  hansel  his  woman's 
clothes  for  him  ! 

3.  To  inaugurate  the  use  of  ;  to  use  for  the  first 
time  ;  to  be  the  first  to  test,  try,  prove,  taste. 

1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastward  Ho  n.  i,  My  lady  .  .  is  so 
ravished  with  desire  to  hansel  her  new  coach.  1612  T 
TAVI.OU  Comm.  Titus  \.  8  Haman  shall  hansell  his  owne 
fOUIowCf.  1746  Tom  TliumVs  Trav.  Eux.  f,  Wales  104 
1  he  Earl  of  Morton,  who  erected  the  Scotch  Maiden,  was 
himself  the  first  who  hansell'd  it.  1841  HUEWSIER  Mart. 
Sc.  in.  iii.  (1856)  202  However,  we  hanselled  your  cup.  1873 
K  HALL  J/<>(/.  L>t^.  ii.  ^  Nn  r\pn^Mi>M  \v.-i,  u\'t.-r  yet  used 
which  some  one  had  not  to  handsel.  1892  DOHSON  iSW  C 
I'igncties  34  Joseph  Warton  had  handselled  them  [Spence's 
unpublished  '  Anecdotes  ']  for  his  '  Essay  on  Pope.' 

Hence  Ha'ndselling  vbl.  sl>. 

1885  BLACK  H'/iite  Heather  iii,  A  more  substantial  hand- 
selling of  good  luck. 

Hand-seller,  hands  eller.     [f.  HAND  sb. 

+  SELL  v.  :  app.  not  from  handsel^  a.  Au  itineiant 
auctioneer,  who  sells  by  '  Dutch  auction  '  ;  a  'cheap 
Jack  '.  b.  A  street-dealer  who  carries  his  stock- 
in  trade  in  a  basket,  tray,  or  the  like. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  328  In  the  provinces,  and 
in  Scotland,  there  may  be  loo  'cheap  Johns',  or,  as  they 
term  themselves,  '  Han-sellers  '.  Ibid.  354  The  sellers  of 
tins,  who  carry  them  under  their  arms,  or  in  any  way.. 
apart  from  the  use  of  a  vehicle,  are  known  as  hand-sellers. 
The  word  hand-seller  is  construed  by  the  street-traders  as 
meaning  literally  hand  seller,  that  is  to  say,  a  seller  of  things  • 
held  _  or  carried  in  the  hand.  1865  Daily  Tel.  21  Dec.  5/2  \ 
A  glib  'hand-seller',  .mounted  on  his  rostrum,  dilates  upon 
the  contents  of  the  volumes  which  he  has  to  sell.  1879  Era 
6  Dec.,  Wanted,  One  First-class  Handseller  and  Planksman. 
Apply  to  Mr.  T.  H  ,  Auction  Vans,  Chipping-Norton. 

So  Hand-selling. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  325  Sometimes  its  a  better 
game  than  '  han-selling  '.  1879  T.  DIXON  in  W.  B.  Scott 
Autobiog.  Notes  II.  267-8  There  is  a  plan  of  dealing  in 
books  called  hand-selling,  which  is  selling  by  a  kind  of 
auction.  The  upset  price  .  .  is  gradually  reduced,  till  some- 
body takes  it. 

t  Ha-ndsenyie.  06s.  Also  and-.  Sc.  form 
of  Kxsiox,  in  various  senses. 

157*  Hist.  Jos.  P7  (18251  139  Capten  James  Bruce.  .  Johne 
Robesoun,  in  Braydwodside,  his  andsenyu.  a  1575  Diurn. 
Occurr.  (Bannatyne)  330  Handsenyie  of  Scotland,  .wes  set 
on  the  castell  heid  of  Edinburgh.  1591  R.  BKUCE  Eleven 
Serin.  P  viij  a  (Jam.  t,  He  gaue  them  handseinyeis  of  his 
visible  presence,  as  was  the  tabernacle,  the  ark.  a  1605 
MONTGOMERY  Fooirslix.  8  Funerall  mark  and  handsenjie. 

t  Ha'ndservant.  Oi>s.  [Cf.  handmaid^  A 
servant  attending  upon  one  ;  an  attendant. 

1578  C/:r.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  443  The  devil, 
and  his  handservant  the  world. 

Ha'iidshake.     A  shake  of  the  hand  :  cf.  next. 

1873  TRISTRAM  Moabxvm.  344,  I  gave  him  a  hearty  hand- 
shake. 1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  130  Let  me  return 
your  handshake  ! 

Ha'nd-sha  king.  Shaking  of  hands  in  greet- 
ing or  leave-taking. 

1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  in.  45  What  tears  of  rapture, 
what  vow-making,  Profound  entreaties,  and  hand-shaking  ! 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Beiie  50  That  pleasant  confusion  of 
laughing  interjections,  and  hand-shakings,  and  '  How  are 
you's'.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxx,  There  was  much 
hand-shaking  on  the  steps  of  the  Abercorn  Club, 

t  Ha'ndsmootll,  a.  and  adv.  06s.  exc.  dial. 

A.  adj.  Level  or  flat  as  if  smoothed  with  the 
hand  ;  smooth  to  the  hand. 

1530  PALSGR.  452/2,  I  beate  downe  to  the  grounde,  or  I 
beate  down  hande  smothe,  je  arrase.  This  castell  was 
beate  downe  hande  smothe  with  ordonaunce.  1558  MOR- 
\\YNG  lien  Gorion  (1567)  6  ludas  ..  spedely  set  upon  them, 
beat  them  downe  handsmoth.  1590  T.  WATSON  Death  Sir 
/•".  n'tilsiji^ham  233  Poems  (Arb.)  165  O  beards  and  tender 
flocks,  o  handsmooth  plains,  a  1603'!'.  CARTW1IGKT  C0*g/f*/. 
K/ieni.  N.  T.  11618)  505  This  Epistle  ..  beateth  it  down  as 
hand-smooth  as  it  doth  the  sacrifices. 


W.  SCLATER  Minister's  Portion  Ep.  Ded.,  Having  no 
such  evidence. .to  carry  away  so  handsmooth  a  conclusion. 
B.    adv.    Flatly;    downright ;    without   check, 
;    interruption,  or  qualification. 

1600  Am-.  AUBOT  Exp.  Jotiak  500  He  fretteth  and  chafeth    | 
i    hand-smooth  with  the  Lord.      1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Cifie 
I    of  God  768  This  they  avouch,  hand-smooth.     1631  Celestina 
'    xr.  130  Shee  ..  will  seaze  hand-smooth  on  a  whole  drove  of 
us  at  once.    1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  n.  xvii.  (1662)  137 
All  things  goe  on  hand-smooth  for  it,  without  any  check  or 
stop.     1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  in.  i,  Let  'em  accuse 
me  if  they  please,  I  come  off  hand-smooth  with  Ignoramus, 
a  1825  FOHUY  /  'oc.E.  Angliat  Hand-smooth^  uninterruptedly, 
without  obstacle  ;  also  entirely.  .'He  ate  it  up  handsmooth  '. 
Handsome  (ha:-nds#m),  a.  (adv.\     Forms:  5 
hondsom,  5-6handsum,5-8  haiidsom,6  hande- 
som(e,  hansurn,  6-7  hansom(e,  6-  handsome. 
[Known  only  from  I5th  c.,  f.  HAND  sb.  +  -SOME  :    i 
cf.  toothsome.     Cf.  early  mod.  (i6th  c.)  Ger.  hand- 
sain,  Ger.  dial,   and  EFris.  hanihatn,  early  mod. 
Du.  hamlsacm,  Du.  hamhaam,  all  in  sense  i.] 

1  1.  Kasy  to  handle  or  manipulate,  Of  to  wield, 
deal  with,  or  use  in  any  way.  Obs. 

c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  \-y3\  Sir  Torre:  it  gaderid  good  cobled 
stonys,  Good  and  handsom  ffor  the  nonys.  c  1440  Prontp. 
Parv.  225/2  Handsum,  or  esy  to  bond  werke  . .  <Pynsott 
han&um},iKafUMi/&.  *  1450  LoNBLICH£raf/xiv.6o5  Lyghtere 
and  more  hondsom  it  was  Thanne  his  owen  [ax].  1551 
ROUINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  \\.  (1895)  262  Both  easy  to  be 
caried,  and  handsome  to  be  moued.  1598  GKKM.WKY 
Tacitus  Ann.  11.  iv.  37  Neither  were  the  barbarous  huge 


HANDSOME. 

targets,  and  long  pikes  so  handsome,  among  trees  and  low 

shrubs,  as  darts  .md  swords. 

t  b.   Handy,  ready  at  hand,  convenient,  suitable. 
06s.  or  dinl. 

1530  TINI.AU  PmL  Lev.  in  Doct.  Treat.  (1848)428  Be- 
\\.ire  of  allegories  ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  handsome  or  apt 
thing  to  beguile  withal  than  an  allegory.  1545  RAVNOII, 
Byrtk  Mankytule  (1564)  9;  b.  Whit  hi-  <,f  ih^.:  paries  shall 
seeme  moste  commodious  and  handsome  to  take  it  out  by. 
IS77  K.  GOOGE  Hcrcsl-aclis  Hnsb,  jv.  (1586)  183  b,  Carryall 
your  Coames  into  some  handsome  place,  where  you  meane 
to  make  your  Honie.  1577^7.  A  ng.  -l/annaiPnl.,  A  short 
and  handsome  abridgement  of  the  chosen  sayinyes  of  the 
holy  fathers.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  xxv.  xxix.  571  \Vi 
euer  came  next  to  their  hands,  and  lay  handsome  for  them, 
they  rifled.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  505  Ai-eutoi'  quasi 
Sigtoi-;  the  Letter  Cappa,  being  only  taken  in  for  the  more 
handsom  pronunciation.  1807  PIKK  Xourft-s  J//.SJ/.V.Y.  (:8io) 
7  On  the  west  shore,  there  is  a  very  handsome  situation  for 
a  garrison.  1851  CAHI.YLE  Sterling  in.  iii.  (1872)  184  A 
handsome  shelter  for  the  next  two  years. 

2.  Of  action,  speech,  etc.:  Appropriate,  apt, 
dexterous,  clever,  happy :  in  reference  lo  language, 
some-times  implying  gracefulness  of  style  (cf.  3,  6). 
?  Obs.  exc.  U.S. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  %  M.  (1596)  9/2  He  wrote  a  sharpe  and 
an  handsome  letter  to  Celestinus.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman 
239  An  handsome  sudden  evasion.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr. 
i.  (1682)  121  They  fell  upon  this  handsom  project.  1690 
LITTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  106  Mr.  Recorder  in  a  hand- 
some speech  congratulated  the  King  on  his  happy  success^ 
in  Ireland.  1712  STEELK  Spcct.  No.  455  r  2  Close  Reasoning, 
and  handsome  Argumentation.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones 
xv.  xi,  He  determined  to  quit  her,  if  he  could  but  find  a 
handsome  pretence.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Sac.  Amer.  III. 
83  They  use  the  word  'handsome'  much  more  extensively 
than  we  do  :  saying  that  Webster  made  a  handsome  speech 
in  the  Senate. 

b.  Of  an  agent:  Apt,  skilled,  clever.  Obs.  exc. 
in  (7.S.,  or  as  associated  with  other  senses. 

1547  SALESBURY  Welsh  Dict.t  Hylavv,  handsome.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvin  s  lust.  iv.  xx.  (1634)  735  O  handsome  ex- 
positors !  1570  LEVINS  Alanip.  i6?'n  Handsome,  scitus. 
1574  HKLLOWKS  Gnei<aras  I'' am.  Efi.  (1577)  83  You  would 
haue  bene  more  handsome  to  colour  Cordouan  skinnes,  then 
to  haue  written  processe.  a  1631  DRAY  i  UN  Moon-Cal/(R.\ 
If  some  handsome  players  would  it  take,  It  (sure)  a  pretty 
interlude  would  make.  18..  Presbyterian  (Americanisms], 
A  writer  is  styled  '  a  very  handsome  author  ',  meaning  a  good 
and  clever  one,  and  quite  irrespective  of  his  appearance,  which 
may  be  the  reverse  of  comely.  1883  Standard  22  Feb.  3/7 
The  bitch  was  a  most  handsome  winner  when  she  killed. 

1 3.  Proper,  fitting,  seemly,  becoming,  decent. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxix.  §  3  Came  to  Church  in 
hansome  holiday  apparel!.  1610  BARROUGH  Afetk.  Phy&ick 
v.  xvi.  (1639)  304  Let  all  things  be  clean  and  handsome 
about  him.  1624  FLETCHKR  Rule  a  Wife  in.  i.  Go  get  you 
handsom.  1654  in  Whit  lock's  Zootomia  To  Author  A  iv  b, 
\Vit,  Learning,  and  Variety  of  matter,  put  into  a  handsom 
Dresse. 

4.  Of  fair  size  or  amount;  'decent',  fair,  con- 
siderable, moderately  large.     Now  itnusual. 

1577  Yt.GoQG&Heresbach's  Ifus&.  n.  (1586) 66 b,  Sogroweth 
it  to  a  handsome  height,  meete  to  shadowe  hearbes.  a  1649 
WINIHROP  New  Eng.  (1825)  I.  7  The  wind  at  E.  and  by  N. 
a  handsome  gale  with  fair  weather.  1670  NARBOROUGH 
Jrnt.  in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  i.  (1711)  31  Cut  the  Bodies  in 
good  handsome  pieces.  1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Ag?t 
Two  handsome  Glasses  of  this  Water  may  be  drank  every 
Morning  fasting,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  164 
They  export  pretty  handsome  quantities  of  pickled  salmon. 
1812  BRACKENKIDGF.  Jrnl.  in  Views  Louisiana  (1814)  231  It 
continues  a  handsome  width.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  i.  iii. 
(1872)  14  The  soil,  everywhere  of  handsome  depth. 

b.  Of  a  sum  of  money,  a  fortune,  a  gift,  etc. : 
Considerable.  Now  (by  association  with  5)  in 
stronger  sense :  Ample,  generous,  liberal,  munificent. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  lob,  I  graunt 
I  coulde  make  a  good  handsome  gayne  of  them.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  270  Having,  .given  him  a 
handsome  piece  of  money  to  unlock  his  secret.  1788 
PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist.  v.  liii.  410  To  get  handsome  fortunes 
by  small  profits,  and  large  dealings.  1811  Sporting  ;!/,'.„•• 
XXXVIII.  210  Bya&ZfU&vffiU  price  he  meant  a  good  price. 
1835  MARRY  AT  Jac.  Faithf.  xxxix,  She  has  been  told  that 
he  has  left  you  something  handsome.  1855  THACKERAY 
Rose  fy  Ring  vii,  King  Valeroso  also  sent  Sir  Tomaso  . .  a 
handsome  order  for  money.  1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,  His 
pay.  .very  much  handsomer  than  his  brother  Jack  gets. 

C.  Humorously,  of  a  reproof  or  punishment  : 
Ample,  strong,  severe,  'fine'. 

17*6  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  131  And  reproach'd  me  in  a 
handsome  Manner.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg,  Tongue,  Hand- 
some Reward t  This,  in  advertisements,  means  a  horse- 
whipping. 1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xi,  Finding  the  cow- 
boy, with  ashirt about  him.  .and  treating  him  toahandsome 
drubbing. 

5.  Of  conduct,  etc. :  Fitting,  seemly,  becoming ; 
courteous,  gracious,  polite.     Now  in  stronger  sense, 
denoting  a  quality  that  evokes  moral  admiration 
(cf.  sense  6) :  Generous,  magnanimous. 

i6at  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  iv.  ii,  Was  it  fair  play?  did  it 
appear  to  you  handsome?  1673  S.  C.  Rul>-s  of  Civility  56 
Because  it  is  not  so  handsom  to  sit  full  in  his  face,  it  will  be 
esteemed  good  Breeding,  if  he  place  himself  <  n  profile  or 
something  side  ways.  1693-4  GIBSON  in  Lett.  Lit.  M,n 
(Camden)  219  'Twill  be  handsome  for  me  first  to  apply 
myself  to  the  Provost,  for  fear  it  should  otherwise  be  not 
well  taken.  1782  OHE  in  J.  J.  Rogers  Ofie  %  Wks.  41878) 
24,  I  was  introduced  to  Sir  Josh,  who  said  many  handsome 
things  of  me  both  to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  1830 
J.  H.  MONK  Bentley  115  Through  this  handsome  conduct  of 
the  dean  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled.  1863  MRS.G 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  vi.  142  In  the  sequel,  however,  Ford 
does  make  a  handsome  atonement. 
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Soldierly,  gallant, 

i66s  ;  ver>' 

.   .rden.      1716  SHBLVOCKI 
'  ('757)  454  I  i  he]  second  lieutenanr, 
,'ce.       i8ix    W 

1 
:r  with  tlie  enemy's  cavalry. 

6.    havn:  in  or  figure    usually  iti  con- 

junci  jn  with  full  size  or  slateline^   ;  ' beftDtifol  with 

I'he  prevailing  current  » 

1590  SrSMBB  f.  C-  "•  iv-  3  A  handsom  striplini;.      1601 

K    JOHNSON  KingcJ.  <y  Ci.-»nnm>. (1603)69  The  >ti 

neate  and  handsome  then  those  of  Italy.     1604  SHAKS.  i  >th. 

per  man  .  .A  very  handsome 

man.     "i6aa  WITH  IK  MUtr.  Philar.  \\  Who 

ri"te  on  thin^  so  common  As  meer  outward  ham 
\S     in..::  .'     i66a    I     I*\'.  it"-,   tr.    Olcarius     I'oy.   Ambans.   17 

C  and   Body. 

1717  LADI  M-  W.  MOM  \  ,',-ss  Mar  in 

She  appeared  lo  me  hamisoiner  than  bet  ore.     1783  O»ui-hK 

f>  Nov.,  I  can  look  at.  .a  handsome  tree, every  day  of 

my  life  with  new  pleasure.      1841  JAMUS  Brigand \\,  Hewas 

one  of  the  handsomest  and  mo>t  splendid  Cavaliers  of  his 

i-;,  -in, in   ii.   ,\    htrse  and  hamU<ime  room, 

lined  entirely  with  Ireautiful  carved  oak.      1846  J.  HAXTKK 

Libr.    PrtKt.  4!    I.    281    New   and    vigorous 

much  fitter  and  handsomer  plants.      1855 

\vii.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  not 

M)  extraordinarily  handsome. 

B.  adv.  vHAJTD6OMXl  i  in  \arious  senses). 
Now  only  in  vulgar  use,  exc.  in  proverb  Handsome 
is  that  handsome  docs. 

'•  a  1400  J/"/-/t-  Arth.  2128  Thow«-  arte  to  hye  by  be  halfe, 

1  hete  |»e  in  trouthe  \   Thowe  salle  be  handsomere  hye,  \\  ith 
J>e  helpe  of  my  Lorde  !     1591  '/'runt:  Kaigtu-  A".  J^hn 

-;  This  geere  doth  cotton   haiisome,  That  couetousiu: 

L  nnnin^ly    niu-.t    pay   the    lechers    ransome.      1597    SHAKS. 

2  Hen.  /I',  n.  iv.  303  Proue  that  euer  I  dresse  my  selfe 
handsome,  till  thy  returne.      1766  GOLDSM,  I'ic.  II'.  i,  She 

:  answer,  '  they  are  as  Heaven  made  them— handsome 
enough,  if  they  be  good  enough  ;  for  handsome  is  that 
handsome  doe^ '.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vttlg.  Tongue  *.  v., 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does;  a  proverb  frequently 
cited  by  ugly  women.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  i,  Do 
you  suppose  Highway  men  don't  dress  handsomer  than  that  ? 

t  Ha  lid  SO  me,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  tmn>\ 
To  make  handsome  (in  various  senses)  ;  to  fit, 
adapt ;  to  make  seemly  or  becoming,  bring  to  a 
proper  condition  also  with  ///:;  to  beautify,  adorn. 

1555  W.  \V\IKKM.\N  f~"ardle  Facions  App.  324  Let  the 
ploughe  be  handesomed  for  them  also,  acordmg  to  their 
sortes.  1593  DossH.Va/,  i.  Him.  .all  repute  For  his  device,  jn 
handsoming  a  suit  [of  clothes]. .to  have  the  best  conceit. 
1600  Si'Ki-LKT  Count rie  l-anne  I.  x.  48  He  shall  ouerlooke 
hi>  warren  to  stoare  it  a  new,  and  to  handsome  vp  the 
earths.  1657  R.  LiG"N  Barhtnioes  (1673)  42  Some  of  the 
Planters  that  meant  to  handsom  their  houses,  were  minded 
to  send  for  gilt  leather,  and  hang  their  rooms  with  that. 

Handsomeish  (lue-ns£miji.  a.  nome-iud.  [f. 
as  prec.  +-ISH.]  Somewhat  handsome. 

1754  KrrnARitsoN  Gratuiison  (1811)  VI.  3j9  He  is  a  fine, 
jolly,  hearty,  handsomeish  man. 

Handsomely   harns^mli),  adv.    [f.  as  prec. 
+  -I.Y-.]     In  a  handsome  manner. 
fl.  Conveniently,  handily,  readily.   Obs. 

1547-64  BAVUIWIX  Mor.  Phtlos.  (ed.  Palfr.)  77  Htauy 
things  shall  little  grieve  him  that  can  handsomely  bear 
them,  1577  B.  ( JooGt  HtresiacKs  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  173 
an  handsomely  convey  them,  it  is  best  to  bring  from 
ihe  Sea,  little  Kockes  with  the  Weedes  and  all  uppon  them. 
1653  GODIMHD  Let.  28  July  in  Mcrt.  Kc^.  II,  396,  I  finde 
that  I  cannot  handsomely  or  indeed  without  great  prejudice 
.  come  to  ( >\ford.  1669  SHADWKLL  Royal  Shepherdess  \\. 
Wks.  i72>:>  I.  280  If  thpu  canst  handsomely,  do  it,  and  be 
back  early  in  the  morning. 

t2.   Fitly,  appropriately,  aptly.    Obs. 

1 553*1'-  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  6  Though  he  can  handsomely 
setie  them  together.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cafoin'i  I nst.  in.  202 
How  much  more  fitly  and  more  handesomely  might  these 


'  Dtj/>fti.\.  n. (1713)606  Heterogenous  Bodies,  which  can 
;  handsondy  mix  together.    1711  AIMHSON  .S'/ctV.  No.  13 
P  4  He  says  very  hamUomly.  .that  he  does  not  act  for  gain. 

1 3.  Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.   0/>s. 

1551  Kobr  /-.  i.  (1895!  loo  To  handle 

l)ie    matter    wyttelyt-  an'l    Iianilr.oinelye  for  the   j>n: 
16*4    i  \   57,  I    have   known  soim- 

under  the  culluiii  .  f    ^t-lli;,  nried   Letters 

bandsomly,  privily  in  tlie  balls  or  roules.      1648  f  i  IGI 
Intl.  .  •  >-\\  ^hnftlinl.      1655  I 

'  //.  ///j/.  i.  i.  §  7  Tlie    lesuite   handsomely  answers,  That 
IVter  was  then  probably  from  home. 

b.  Carefully;  without  haste,  gently,  gradually. 
Now  only  Xaut.      (Cf.  CANNILY.) 

1550  COVLKUALE  .S//V.  Pcrlc  xxii.  (1588)  212    He  hath  a 
MI  re  eie  to  the  stern  to  rule  that  as  handsomly  and  cunn- 
ingly as  he  can.     1570  DKI.  Math.  /'r(-f.  31  Poure  in  water, 
•nily.     1658  ROWLAND  Mmt/cfs  '['heat.  //«.  915  Lay 

U  endure  it. 

1769  FALCON KR    Diet.   Marine  (1789',  Lower  handsomely  ,' 
1  to  each  other,  the  former 

i  lie  order  to  lower  gradually,  and  the  falter  to  lower 
ly.      183*   MAHHVAT   .\".  frorstcr  v,    Ease  off  the 

IllUlh.      1867  b.MVIH 

>\i-i>k,,    Han,: 

urely  ;  as  *  lower  away  \\.  in;n   required  to  be 

done  gradually  and   carefully.      The   term   'handsomely' 
repeated,  implies  '  have  a  care  ;  not  so  fast ;  tenderly  '. 
4.  With  becoming  or  elegant  action  ;   in  good 
style,  neatly,  elegantly.     Now  rare. 

158*  MUNUAY  £Hjf.  Rom,  /,//,    in  Hurt.  Mist.  '.Main  )  II. 
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'  >'ter  they  are  risen,  they  fold  v]>  tlievr  sheeies  hand- 
i"    1684  BUSYAN  /'i/t-r.  u.  I-  1   I'll*  uiil  ^.-is  to  I  . 
mended,  for  she  answered  the  Mu*ick  huuomely.    a  1754 
i-  \\v,  Instruct  a  child  in  the  ICteOCC  of 
coming  handsomely  into  a  room.     1809  M.  CL  ILKK  in  Lije 
Jrnls.  <V  Corr.  (1888)  II.  341   Dr.  Griffin  preached  a 

•••    -  i    ua  \"  Apr., 

iid,  K.iiku).t  ihr.-w  his  m:ui  handsomely. 
b.    Inniically.  in  reference  tu  reproof  or  punish- 
ment :  Severely,  '  finely  '.  '  in  fine  style  '. 

I5S3  1-  \Vn.so  N  Kht.f.  j  Pliavurimis  the  1'hilosophiei'  did 
hit  .1  \  handsomely.  1628 

SHIKLI  Y  /fV/Or  Fair  Om-  i.  iii,  You  take  pains  to  whip  me 

so   handsomely.      1716    L.UJY    M.    \V-    M"N  i  .'.<.,  r    /.<•/-    ?••' 

•  Aiu..  VVe  were  ."ill  SuniL  j  -  ^X 

handsomely.    1838  I  )u  KENS,  .Y/V/j.  -Y/t  £.  \\vii,  The  French- 

ho  cleaned  you  oul  so  handsomely  lasl  night. 

5.  In  accordance  with  what  is  becoming  in  con- 
duct ;  courteously,  graciously  ;  decently  ;  now  in 
stronger  sense.  Generously,  magnanimously. 

1548  UPAI.L  Erasm.  far.  Luke  vi.  74  That  it  maie  |>U-.ise 
God  handsomly  and  fauuiirably  to  send  the  p>od  aide  of 
his  spirite.  1660  K.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blatu's  Trav.  21  He 
maintained  them  handsomely,  and  near  his  person.  1708  N. 


all    their 


of  Canning  in 

personal  intercourse.  1884  Ma/uii.  i;.i,uit.  n 
June  4/7  It  is  admitted  ..  that  in  giving  this  pledge  the 
Government  have  acted  handsomely. 

b.  Liberally,  generously,  amply  ;  usually  in  re- 
ference to  a  payment  or  gift. 

1735  P.  T.  in  rope's  Lett,  I.  Suppl.  20  If  you'll  pay  the 
Paper  and  Print,  and  allow  me  handsomely  for  the  Copy. 
1778  JOHNSON-  in  Mad.  D'Arblay  Diary  26  Sept.,  '  He  must 
come  down  very  handsomely  with  a  settlement.1  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (i88y)  I.  41  Lduard.  .^ranted  new  privilege* 
to  the  Hanse  association,  for  which  they  were  always  ready 
to  pay  handsomely. 

6.  So  as  to  have  a  fine  or  pleasing  aspect  ;  admir- 
ably. beautifully. 

1610  SHAKS.  Ti-mp,  v.  i.  203  Goe  Sirha,  to  my  Cell  ..  trim 
it  handsomely.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barhadocs  11673)  J4>  I0 
Soldiers,  .as  proper  men  as  I  have  seen,  and  a.s  handsomely 
cloathed.  1766  GOLHSM.  I'ic.  It',  xxxi,  He  now  therefore 
entered,  handsomely  dresi  in  his  regimentals.  1812  BRACKEN- 
KIDGE  I'ieu's  Louis  i  ana.  (1^,14  130  A  vast  plain,  -handsomely 
diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland. 

Handsomeness  (hsj*ns#mnes).  ff.  as  prec. 
+  -NE«S.]  The  quality  of  being  handsome, 

f  1.  Convenience,  handiness  ;  fitness.  Obs. 

*53<>  PALSGR.  229/1  Hansomnesse,  adiicnatttetc.  1552 
HULOET,  Boke  whyche  for  hansomenes  may  be  caried  in 
iourney.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  14  Fur  handsomeness  sake 
.  .it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  Glass  upon  a  Nail. 

f2.  Skill,  dexterity,  ability,  cleverness;  propriety, 
becomingness,  decency.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATBEMAN  Fardle  Fa  den  3  n.  vi.  151  Teachinge 
them  to  ride,  to  shote.  .with  great  diligence,  and  handsome- 
ii'js.  1611  COTGR.,  Habilcte  ..  readinesse,  handsomenes.se, 
dexteritie.  1656  JEANES  Fnln.  Christ  66  There  may  be 
decency  or  handsomnesse  in  the  first  usage  of  a  thing. 

3.  Graciousness,  courtesy   (ods.)  ;    magnanimity, 
liberality. 

rti6i6  BEAUM.  &  FL.  II  'it  ivitlwnt  .If.  i.  i,  He  will  not 
look  with  any  handsomeness  Upon  a  woman.  Mod.  \Ve 
must  admit  the  handsomeness  of  the  reward. 

4.  Seemliness  or  pleasantness  of  aspect,  or  (obs.} 
of  style;  elegance,  neatness;  beauty,  comeliness; 
in  mod.  use,  beauty  of  a  somewhat  stately  kind. 

1598  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  I.  248  (R.)  Townes  and  villages  also, 
but  built  out  of  order,  and  with  no  hansomeness.  a  1616 
Hi',.  U'.M.  X:  FT,.  ll'it  without  M.  i.  i,  A  goodly  woman  ;  And 
to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state,  Reserved  and 
great.  1687  SETTLE  Rcfl.  Dryden  75  Hansomeness  in  a 
man  I  have  heard  of  .  .  but  never  of  Beauty  before.  1827 
HARE  Guesses  Ser.  l.  (1873*  32  Handsomeness  is  the  more 
animal  excellence,  beauty  the  more  imaginative.  1892  K. 
f  195  Admiration  of  the  pictur- 
esque handsomeness  of  the  men. 

Handspike  (hsendjspaik),  sb.    Also  7  -spiek, 
-speck,  7-8  -speek,  9  -spec.     [ad.  early  mod.  l)u. 
)  mod.Du.  handspadk,  in  same  sense 


, 

FHOADK  Lift  Adv.  l\i.;  (1773)  120  If  I  could  handsomely 
have  refrained  going  to  the  House.  18*7  I.  W.  CHOKER  in 
Diary  18  Feb.,  The  Duke  spoke  handsomely  c  '  " 


)  MI)u.  spake  pole,  rod;.   In  Eng.  app.  assimi- 
lated to  SPIKE  (or  in  quot.  1615  to///tv).J 

1.  A  wooden  bar,  used  as  a  lever  or  crow,  chiefly 
on  ship-  board  and  in  artillery-service.  It  is  rounded 
at  the  one  end  by  which  it  is  held  and  square  at 
the  other,  and  usually  shod  with  iron. 

1615  E.  S.  liritain?*  /!KSS  in  Arb.  Cmrncr   III.  6.7 
or  three  handpikes,  of  ash.     1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accia, 

Xi-aiHt-n  31  A  gunners  i]iuidraiit,  a  hand  spike,  a  crow  of 
iron,  to  mount  a  peece.  1648-78  HI.\II\M  I>ntc/i  Die/., 
Handt-spct'cke,  liar,  or  Hand-Spick.  1691  T.  H[AI  i:]  Ace, 
Nt~iu  Invent,  ng  Nautical  Stalkks,  and  Mechanicks,  relat- 
ing to  PulHes  and  Crmv-,,  Handspecks,  1696  PUILLIM  (ed. 
.  •!iimhpeek,  a  Wu««_len  Leaver,  used  in  ^tuadofaCruw 
of  Iron  to  traverse  the  Ordnance  [1706  led.  Kersey),  or  to 
heave  in  a  Winding  to  wei^h  up  the  Anchor],  1748  F. 
SMIIH  i\iy.  />/\(  ,  1.53  The  Ice  ..  was  \  I  eared  frum  the 
Head  of  the  Ship  with  Handspikes.  1836  MA  i 
Mufs/i.  Easy  xiv,  Jack  knocked  him  down  with  a  hand- 
spike, i  1850  Kudim,  AV/v/V-  (\V-  ale)  123  Han.: 
1860-75  L'rc's  Ditt.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  78^  Handspike,  a 
strung  wooden  bar,  used  as  a  lever  to  move  the  windlass  and 
i^aiL-tan  In  heaving  the  am  i 

2.  Incorrectly  for  Sc.  hand^pakt^  J  IANUSPOKK. 

3.  attrib.  and    Comb.,   as   handspikt-cnd,   -man; 
handspike  -ring   (Arlill.}t   the   thimble    on    the 
trail  transom  of  a  gun,  for  the  handspike  by  which 
it  is  manoeuvred. 


HAND  TO  MOUTH 

1859  F.  A.  OKI  M  uns  Artil.  Man.  (i36->)  --uS  i'he  .i^bistant 
bandapikemen  will  attend  tlic  cuinptcs^'is,  1883  STKVBHSOM 
*i.  iv.  .v\,  Pretty  handy  with  a  h.mdspike-end. 

Ha'ndspike,  fi  puc.  sb.]  tnuis.  To  move 
or  strike  with  a  handspike. 

1776  in  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  (1883)  547/2  In  the  act  of 
hand-spiking  up  the  Canon  into  the  ombnuure.  1837 
MAKK.  •»!.  He  never  would  have  hand^-piked  inc. 

Ha'ndspoke.  In  Sc.  -spako,  -spaik,  -spike. 
[See  Si'OKt.]  A  spoke  or  bar  of  wood  carried  in 
the  hand  ;  spec,  one  of  those  used  in  carrying  the 
coffin  at  a  funeral  in  Scotland. 

1727  WALKEI;  Remark.  Pass.  140  (Jam.)  Friends  would 
not  suffer  them  to  put  their  hands  to  a  handspaik,  tho'  they 
offered.  1816  SCOTT  .-/«//</.  xxxi,  'i'he  coffin,  i'<jven,-d  wilh 
a  pall,  and  supported  upon  handspikes  by  the  nearest 
relatives.  1850  London's  Encycl.  Card.  515  The  carrying 
lever,  or  handspoke  is  used  in  pairs  for  carrying  tubs  of 
plants  or  other  bodies..  Two  of  them  united  to  a  platform  of 


pla 

boards  form  the  common  hand-barrow. 

Ha-nd-staff. 

1.  A  staff-like  handle  ;  spec,  that  part  of  a  flail 
by  which  it  is  held. 

14.  .  I'M.  in  Wr.-W  dicker  594/47  MamtU'rcium,  an  hand* 
staf.  /tew  ..an  handele.  c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  165/2  Flcyl 
stafTe  or  honde  staffe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
The  Caplings  [of  a  flail]  .  .  are  the  strong  double  Leathers 
made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  Hand-staff.  1817  H.  NKKLK 
Rout.  Hi&t.  (1831)  I.  77  Every  English  lance  was  red  to  the 
hand-staff  with  blood.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Miinuf.  Metal  I. 
161  By  means  of  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  lever  to  whii.li 
[in  bellows]  the  racket  or  handstaff  is  attached. 

t  2.  A  popular  name  of  some  asterism  ;  according 
to  Jamieson,  '  supposed  to  be  Orion's  sword  '.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  s&ru-is  vni.  Prol.  154  The  son,  the  sevin 
sternis,  and  the  Charll  wane,  The  elwand,  the  elemeotis,  and 
Arthuris  hufe,  The  home  and  the  hand  staff,  a  1605  MONT- 
COMERIE  Fly  ting  iu.  Polwart  419  Be  the.  .Charlewaine,  Be 
the  homes,  the  handstaff,  and  the  king's  ell. 

t  3.  A  staff  carried  as  a  weapon.   Obs. 

The  word  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

1611  IJiBLt  Ezek.  xxxix.gThey.  .  shall..  burne  the  weapons 
..the  bowes  and  the  arrowes,  and  the  handstaues  [inarg. 
iauelins,  1382  WYCLIF  stafs  of  bond]  and  the  speares. 

t  Ha'ndstoiie.  Obs.  A  stone  that  can  be  lifted 
or  thrown  with  the  hand. 

1598  GKENEWEY  Tacitus*  .-Inn,  iv.  \i.  107  The  barbarians 
..  now  threw  hand-stones  a^ain-d  the  rampire.  ti  1725  A. 
SIMSON  Descr.  Galloway  (1823)  27  (Jam.)  A  cairn,  or  great 
heap  of  small  handstones,  with  five  or  six  high  stones  erected. 

Hands  troke  (hsc'nd  i  str^  «k  ).  Also  handi-  , 
handystroke.  [f.  HAND  sb.  -<  STKOKK.  For  the 
variant  handistroke,  handy  stroke,  ci.  HAND-BLOW 
and  HANDY  a.] 

i  1.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand.  7o  come  to 
handstrokes  Jiandy  strokes},  to  come  to  blows  or 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  So  to  be  at  handstrokes^  etc. 

a.     1523  Lu.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xx.  30  They  shulde  soone 

a^^emble  to  gether  to  fyght  at  hande  strokes.      1548  HALL 

Chron.,  H€II.    /'/,  90  After  thei  came  to  hande  strokes; 

Create  \/as  the  fight.     1625-6  PUHCHAS  Pilgrims  n.    1486 

I     Immediately  we  came  to  handstrokes.     c  1840  MANNING  Lei. 

to  Archdeacon  Hare  in  Purcell  Life  (ed.  41  1.  163  Till  1  can 

[    come,  as  Hobbes  says,  to  handstrokes  with  you. 

/3.     1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.    J7,  50  When  thei  camr  LJ 

1     handysirokes.     1589  Disc.  I'oy.  Spain*  fy  Port.  (1881)  104 

!     Having  beaten  an  Enemie  at  handle  strokes.      1602  Hist. 

Ettf.  in  J-farl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  455  To.  .bring  the  matter 

!    to  handy  strokes.    1692  R.  L'EsTRAHGI  Josepkits,  ll'ars  in. 

-\ix.  (1733)  687  Provoking  them  to  handy  Strokes. 

2.  attrib.  (See  quot.) 

1880  C  A.  W.  TROYTE  in  Grove  Diet.  A/us.  I.  219/2  [The 
bell]  would  in  swinging  past  that  point  raise  the  rope  ;  this 
gives  the  ringer  a  second  pull,  .and  this  is  called  the  '  hand- 
stroke  '  pull. 

t  Hand-tame,  a,.  Obs.  Tame  and  submissive 
to  handling;  mild,  gentle.  Hence  Hand-tanie- 
iiess,  submissiveness,  gentleness,  mansuctudc  ;  also 
Handtamed  ppl.  a.,  reduced  to  submission. 

rtl3oo  E.  /-,".  Psalter  xxxiii[i].  3  (Matz.1  Here  bandtame 
[niojtsueti}  and  faine  withal.  Ibid.  xliv.  [xiv.]  5  For 
sot  lines,  and  handtamenes,  And  rightwisenes,  J?at  in  pe  cs. 
(•1325  Pocnt  Times  Edw.  //,  398  in  Pol,  Soii£<,  :  iCiinidt-ut 
341  To  waxen  al  hand-tame  that  rathere  weren  so  proiule. 
a.  1400-50  Alexander  504  As  scho  were  hand-tame.  <  1460 
tun  Myst.  (Surtees)  98  We  ar  inayde  hand  tamjd, 
Withe  lliebc  yentlery  men. 

Sand  to  hand,  adv.  phr.  a.}.  Also  t  hand 
unto  hand  (pl>s.  rare}.  \Viih  close  approach  of 
hands;  at  close  quarters;  man  to  man.  (Chiefly 
in  reference  to  fighting.) 

11400  Destr.  Troy  10351  Neuer  bond  vnto  hond  harmjt 
he  uuther.  a  1533  Li>.  BEKNKKS  lluoit  xlin-  144  To  fyght 
with  me  hand  to  hande.  1589  R,  HAKVLV  PI.  /Vn.  g  My 
selfe  drinking  hand  to  hand  with  il  I  them,  1640 

Li>.  KYMAUUCAKV  in  l.isniorc  Papers  Ser.  u.  (1688)  IV.  147 
The  King  went  imediately  with  him,  and  there  talk'd  hand 
to  hand  some  three  houres.  1847  GRO  1  1  III 

xl.434  A  close  combat  hand  to  hand  was  indispensable. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.  (with  -  -). 

1836  LviTON.-I//^«i-(i837)  I.  478  The  hand-to-hand  valour 
lit  ihe  (  ireeks.  1879  Kkui'iji-  <  '.fsur  xiv.  2119  In  these  hand- 
tu-hund  engagements  tht-re  were  no  wounded. 

Hand  to  month,  phr.  (a.,  sb.  . 

1.  From  hand  to  mouth  :  by  consuming  food  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained;  with  attention  to  immediate 
wants  only;  without  provision  for  the  future  ;  im- 
providently,  thriftlessly. 

1509  LAKCLAY  Shy/>  of  Foly*  (1-7.1)  II.  .»=;  Tfn-yr  v\ 
myiides  to  farther  thyngcs  is  dull  Saue  on  that  uhiJi  hoin 


HAND-VICE. 
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HANDY-DANDY. 


hande  t<i  ninuih  i-^  brought.  1571  (ioLDING  Calvin  on  fs. 
Ixviii.  ii  Huugcry  folkes  that  arc  fed  from  hand  too  mouth, 
1660  I !  ni)  56  No  supply,  But  just 

from  hand  to  mouth,  no  Granary.   1790  Cow  PER  Let.  to  AV  iv- 
leb.,  I  >ul>>i>t  as  the  poor  are  vulgarly  >aid  to  do,  from 
hand  to  mouth.      1887  Jtssorr  Arcatiy  In  trod.  14  We  in  the 
country  .ire  one  .unl  all  li\ing  from  hand  t  >  mouth. 

2.  attrib.  ur  adj.    with--).   Involving  immediate 
consumption     or,  tratisf.^  disposal   of  goods)  as 

as  obtained  ;    aiming  at  the  satisfaction  of 
present  needs  only  ;  improvident. 
1748  KK  HARUSOX  Clarissa  I'lSii1)  III.  181  Contented  with 
to-mouth con veniencies.  1860  W.  G,  CLAKK:  I'm-.  T<mr 
10  The  hand-to-mouth  purblind  policy  of  your  Government. 
1892  W.  PIKK  ti,irrt'n  Ground  ,V.  Canada  71   Very  . 
able  after  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  we  had  been  leading. 

3.  sl>.   Lack  of  provision  for  tlie  future. 

1864  TKNNVSON  En.  Ard.  116  Low  miserable  lives  of  hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand -Vice.  A  vice  that  may  be  held  in 
hand.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  small  movable 
vice  that  can  be  fixed  to  a  bench. 

i6it  COTGR.,  Obcron  . .  the  hand-vice,  or  toole,  wherewith 
a  Locksmith  holds  a  key  as  he  files  it.  1669  Sirimv 
Mariner •  s  Mug,  u.  53  You  should  have  a  Hand-Vice,  so 
nude  a>  to  screw  into  the  edge  of  a  Board  for  your  use.  1703 
•i.  E.vt'tr.  5  The  Office  of  the  Hand-Vice,  is  to 
hold  small  work  in,  that  may  require  often  turning  about. 
1821  I.Mibox  St.  -v  Art  II.  4-26  Fix  a  hand-vice  to  some  part 
of  it  where  no  work  is  intended  to  be. 

Hand-waled,  ///.  a.  AV.  Also  7  --weai'd, 
8-9  -wailed.  [See  WALE  v.]  Chosen  or  selected 
by  hand  ;  individually  or  carefully  selected,  picked. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  293  Communicating  with  hand-weal'd 
companions.  1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  to  Hamilton  -2  Sept.  74  Sic 
wordy,  wanton,  hand-wail'd  ware.  1727  WALKER  Remark. 
Pass.  58  'Jam.  i  To  apprehend  and  brin^  to  condign  puni.sh- 
merit  ournand-wail'd  murderers.  1818  SCOTT///-/.  Midi,  x, 
The  hand-waled  murderers,  whose  hands  are  hard  as  horn 
wi1  haudin  the  slaughter  weapons.  [By  Scott  app.  thought 
to  refer  to  wale*  on  the  hands.] 

So  Hand-waling-  (-wailling1),  vbl.  sb. 

1709  ?\V.  Guru  KIE  Semi.  15  (Jam.)  Tho1  ye  be  a  singular 
u  Mill  d  companie  . .  and  the  best  that  by  hand  wailling  can 
be  \\uilTd  out  of  Clydesdale. 

Handwarp  :  see  HAXDYWARP. 

tHa'ndwhile.  Obs.  Also  0.  handlang- 
while,  mod.Sc.  hanla'while.  [OE.  hand-hivil: 
see  HAND  and  WHILE  5/7.]  A  moment,  an  instant, 
a  span  :  of  time). 

c  1000  .-ELKHIC  /font.  I.  294  pa  tid  oo5e  Sa  hand-hwile  be 
min  Fa:der  ^esette  burh  his  mihte.  c  1200  ORMIN  12166  patt 
deofell  let  te  Laferrd  seon..inn  an  hanndwhile.  .pe  kinedo- 
me^  allc.  n  122$  -/;/<>-.  K.  146  Hure  \>et  is  agon 'in  one 
handhwule  !  1377  I.ANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xix.  267  pise  foure  . . 
harwed  in  an  handwhilc  al  holy  scripture,  c  1400  Destr. 
'Troy  1 1";'1  Halpe  hym  to  horse  in  a  hond  qwhile.  1556  J. 
HEYWOUU  -V//.-/V/-  ,y  /•".  x.\.\.  -23  Conscience  euery  handwhile 
thou  doste  cry.  1646  F.  HAWKINS  I'outh's  Bc/iav. (1663)  27 
Contradict  not  at  every  hand-while,  that  which  others  say. 

/3.  c  1460  Tffvtnulty  Myst.  (Surtees)  109,  I  may  not  syt  at 
my  note,  A  hand  king  while  1802  J.SIBBALD  Ckron.  Scot. 
Poetry  Glos-s.  (fain.),  Handivhilc,  vul^.  /I  an  la-while,  a 
short  time.  Mod.  Sc.  He  canna  sit  still  ahanla'  while. 

Ha'nd-woman.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1 1-  A  female  attendant ;  a  handmaid.   Obs. 

<i  1300  Cursor  M.  2593  Sar.  -had  hir  wit  a  hand  womman, 
!i  hight.  Ibid.  10906, 1  am  mi  lauerd  hand-wimmati. 

13.    .dial.' 

1847-78  HALLIWKLL,  Hand-woman,  a  midwife.  Devon. 

Handwork  hse'ndiwtuk).  Forms:  I  -weorc, 
;,~5  -werk,  6-  work;  also  #.  3-5  hande-, 

honde-)  -werk,  wark.  [OE.  hanii-weorCj  found 
besidethe  more  frequent  hand-gciveorc HANJJIWOUK. 
In  ME.  the  northern  dialect  had  hande-werk>  as  if 
f.  an  inflected  form  of  hand\  pern,  after  OX. 
handa-verk.  When  the  e  became  mute  in  141!!  c., 
this  also  sank  into  hand-werk.'] 

f  1.  A  thing  or  quantity  of  things  wrought  or 
made  by  the  hands;  =  HANDIWORK  i.  Obs. 

a  1000  Kiddles  xxi.  7  Sine  hondweorc  smiba.  a  1300  /•'..  I''.. 
Pra/forcxxxviiTj].  8  pi  hend-wtrke  ne  forsake  for-bi.  c  1335 
Mctr.  Hoin,  71  This  Makary  Come  unto  the  cyte  . .  To  .sell 
thar  hys  handwerke.  a  1420  HOCCLEVK  DC  Keg.  Princ.  3340 
Hi-,  h.itidvvcrk  and  liii  creature.  1594  Kvu  Corn<-litt  in 
IVdsley  O.  PL  (1780)  II.  253  Thou  heaven's  hand-work  Fair 
Illium.  1895  MORRIS  Beowulf  if>  The  best  of  all  war-shrouds, 
The  hand-work  of  Weland. 

ft.  c  1200  ORMIN  5054  Mann  iss  Godess  hande werrc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1155  (Cott.)  Mi  handewatk  als  eggesme. 
c  1340  Ibid.  20222  (Fairf;  Kepe  bi  hande  werk  fra  shame. 
1:1470  HK.NKV  Wallace  n.  186  Quhi  will  thow  giff  thi 
handewark  for  nochl  ? 

2.  Work  done  with  the  hands  ;  working  with  the 

hands ;  manual  operation  or  labour ;  now  esp.  as 

Ljuished  from  work  done  by  or  with  machinery. 

:,<iooo  Ecefa,  /«.*/.  ;  in  'Ilr,rpe  /.ii;c.v  II.  404  (Ko*w.) 
purh  Oaet  handweorc.  t  1400  l\  o:u.  Rose  6683  Of  his  bond- 
u-erk  wolde  he  -etc  Clothes  lu  wryne  hym.  1552  LATIMI-.K 
ScriH.tf  KCIIH  1845 141  They  think  they  get  their  livings  with 
their  own  handwork.  1570  DEK  Math.  Pref.  39  The  Archi- 
teut  ..  dkectet}]  the  Mechanicien,  to  handworke.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  5  \\  One  brazen  image  he  had  of  Mentors 
haiiil-wuJ'kL:.  1856  KMKKSON  I-'. tig.  Traits,  Wealth  \\'k-. 
(liohn)  II.  74  The  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  hand-work 
the  man.  1874  MR 'KLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches 
26 1  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  'handwork';  everything 
must  be  handwork.  1897  The  Chhn*ii,k  Press  4  The  repu- 
tation for  Handwork  which  they  have  acquired. 

Ha*nd-worked  (-wwkt  ,  ///.  ,t.  Worked, 
made  or  done  by  hand,  and  not  by  mechanism. 


i8i8  Tonu,  Han  •'  ie  with  hands;  formed  by 

nianship.     1861   W.   1-'.   COU.M-.K  Hist,  Eng.   Lit.  .;  40 
1    The  .substitution  of  the  steam  printing-machine  for  the  hand- 
worked priiuing-pre>s.      1887  Pall  Mall  G.    19  An 
Hand-worked  bilge  pump*.      1891  //W.  i  June  7/2  A  speci- 
men uf  a  hand* worked  gun  now  in  use  in  the  navy. 

Ha*nd-wo:rker.  *  me  who  works  with  his 
haiifls  :  opposed  variously  to  one  who  works  with 
his  head,  one  who  employs  the  hands  of  others, 
or  one  who  works  with  a  machine. 

1844  COBUKN  in  League  10  Aug.,  lie  he.  .merchant,  manu- 
facturer or  handworker.  1862  T.  MOHHALL  Xecdlc-inakiiig 
;-'o  The  tuuid-workers1  prices  were  much  reduced  by  the 
:  machines.  1896  L.  ECHENSTKIN  Woman  under  Monastic  ism 
I  2.38  The  productions  of  the  old  hand-worker. 

Ha'nd-working.  Working  with  the  hands  ; 
manual  labour  or  operation.  Also  attrib. 

In  first  two  quots.  a  literal  transl.  of  Gr,  yftpovpyt'a  surgery. 

c  1400  Lit i/franc's  Cirurg.  7  (MS.  13.*,  For  be  ende  and  pu 
prophyte  of  surgerye  ys  of  hand  wyichynge. .  whyche  techib 
\N  to  won.  he  with  handes  in  a  Mannes  body.  1548-77 
Vn  AKY  Anat.  i  (1888)  15  Ipocras  sayth,  that  Surgerie  is 
hande  working  in  mans  body.  1580  SIDNEY  /'i.  xix.  i,  The 
firmament.  .Shewes  His  hand-working  wonders. 

I  Ha'ndworm.  Obs.  An  acarid,  the  itch-insect 
(Sarfoptes  scabici}  which  burrows  in  the  hands. 

a 800  Corpus  Gloss.  320  Briensis,  honduyrm.  c  1000  I'd: 
in  Wright  288  4  Urdus,  hand-wyrm.  14..  Metr.  i'oc.  in 
\\  i .-  Wiilcker  625/6  Curio,  hondworme.  1530  PALSUR.  229/1 
Handeworme,  ciron.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  Wks.  (N.),  All  the 
world  is  . .  to  the  heavens,  as  a  hand-worme  or  nit  may  be 
compared  to  the  world.  1677  HALK  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  111. 
v.  274  That  Animal  that  well  near  escapes  his  sight  by  reason 
of  its  M  na!  ness,  as  the  A  earns,  theCyroor  Hand-wurm.  <i  1693 
UKIJUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxi.  181  Fleas,  Puntes,  Handworms. 

Ha'ud-wrist.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [OK.  hand- 
wrist,  -ivyrstj  f.  HAND  +  WKLST,  uyrst,  OFris. 
wHttsf  wrist,  and  instep,  Ger.  Hst  instep.] 

1.  The  wrist  or  joint  of  the  hand.    Now  dial. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  216/24  Cuba,  i.  Jtttia, 
elnboga,  uel  hondwyrst.  c  1050  Ibid.  356/20  Arttculits, 
handwyrst.  c  1325  Gloss  IV.  de  Biblesw,  in  Wright  Woe.  147 
Le  con  dc  la  incyii,  the  hand  wriste.  1360  FKAMPTON  in 
Mrype  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xx.  244  The  blood  sprang  out  at  my 
hand-wrists,  where  I  was  tied.  1650  CROMWELL  Let.  4  Sept. 
in  Carlyle,  Colonel  Whalley  only  cut  in  the  handwrist. 
1809  PARKINS  Citlpcppers  Eng.  Physic.  Enl.  212  Bruised  and 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  hand-wrists.  [In  Somer- 
setsh..  Wiltsh.,  and  Glouces.  Dialects.] 

f2.  A  cuff.   Obs.  rare. 

*7°7  J-  STEVENS  tr.  Quevcdo's  Com.  IVks.  (1709)  229  Ruffles 
and  Hand-wrists,  to  appear  in  sight,  and  represent  Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

t  Ha*ndwrit.  Obs.     [f.  HAND  sb.  +  \\  KIT  :  of. 

OE.  hand^ewit)  and  HANDWRITING  ;  also  Sc.  hand 
of  writ :  see  HAND  16  b.]  Handwriting;  auto- 
graph ;  signature. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13566  furrh  Moyssesess  hande  writt.  1536 
BnXKHDKN  Crott.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  390  He  demandit  thaim  gif 
th;iy  kend  thair  handwrittis  and  HUB,  1560  in  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  III.  307  An  assured  promise  under  their  hand- 
writs.  1616  W.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  1/a.igs  vii.  (1881)  160 
Which  he  pretends  was  of  my  handwrit.  1693  Sc.  Prt-si\vt. 
Eloq.  (1738)  116  Deny  your  own  Hand-Write  if  you  dare? 

Ha'ndwrite,  »•  rare.  [prob.  a  back-formation 
from  hand-written^  written  by  hand,  like  hand- 
made, etc. :  see  HAND  sb.  62  b.J  trans.  To  write 
with  the  hand,  or  with  one's  own  hand. 

1849-53  ROCK  Ch.  of  bathers  III.  ix.  223  A  fine  psalter  . . 
hand-written.  1871  Atkenxum  13  May  584  To  prove  that 
Friii'-i-  hand-wrote  the  Juntan  letters  is  not  to  demonstrate 
that  he  composed  them.  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Ow/jr/V  xcv, 
I  myself  Hand-write  what's  legible  yet  picturesque. 

Handwriting  (harndirsitirj).  [Cf.  L.  nuinu- 
scriptuni,  (.Ir.  \fipoypa<pov,] 

1.  Writing  with  the  hand;   manuscript  as  dis- 
tinguished from  print,  etc. ;  the  writing  of  a  par- 
ticular  hand    or    person,   or    that    pertaining    to 
a  particular  time  or  nation. 

1500-20  DcNBAwyVtv/wlix.  i6Versisoff  hisawin  hand  vrytt- 
ing.  1639!'.  B_RUGistr.  Gw«7«*  Mor.  Rclat.  199  Ayoung_man 
that  could  artificially  counterfeit  all  manner  of  hand  writing. 
1783  1>UKKU  Rep.  Com  in.  I  iidia  Wks.  XI.  215  A  paper  in  his 
own  handwriting.  iBmScfyn&T^AWffftstffncatDocutMfHft 
46  The  study  of  handwritings.  1893  E.  M.  THOMPSON  Hand- 
/'/•.  Gk.  <y  Lat.  Palxogr.  Pref.  7  As  he  grows  up  the  child 
developes  a  handwriting  of  his  own,  diverging  more  and 
more  from  the  models. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand  ;  manuscript  ; 
a  piece  of  written  matter ;  a  written  document  or 
note.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1534  TISUALE  Col.  ii.  14  He  ..  hath  put  out  the  hand* 
wri tinge  that  was  agayn^t  vs.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  i.  17 
He  gaue  him  the  sayde  weight  ofsyluer  vnder  an  hand- 
writinge.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  hpist.  155  When  hand 
writing  and  Epistles  passe  too  and  fro  in  absence  and  dis- 
tance. 1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  66  Tu  • 
4  parchment  leaves  of  an  olde  handwriting.  1791  MKS. 
KADCMM-K  Rom.  Forest  viii,  Adeline  took  it  up,  and  open- 
ing it  perceived  a  hand-writing. 

1831    IJki.-wsikk   \at.  Magic  ii.  (1833)  10  The  optic 
is  the  channel  by  which  the  mind  peruses  the  hand- 
writing of  Nature  on  the  retina. 

Handy,  sb.    north,  dial.     [f.   HAND  sb.] 
quot.  iSj^. 

1681  Inv.  in  Biggar  ,$•  Ho.  of  Fleming  (\%fa)  62  Item  to 
Andrew  Murray  ane  Say  a  handy  and  a  seek  rindle.  1818 
Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  503  (Jam.),  I  flang  tlie  hannie  frae  me. 
1825  BROCK  KPT  Ar.  C.  Gloss.,  Handy,  a  small  wuoilen  vw  -  I 
with  an  upright  handle.  1847-78  HALUULLL,  Handy,  a 
piggin. 


Handy  harndi.'i,  a.  [In  sense  i ,  app.  developed 
from  the  first  element  in  HAMMVVOKK  i|.v.  I,  wliich 
was  of  ten  written  separately  as  handi, handle  ^  handy , 
being  app.  taken  as  an  adj.  «=  *  manual  ',  and  so 
extended  to  other  words,  as  labour,  occttpation, 
operation^  art,  and  the  like.  In  the  later  senses 
(after  1600),  it  appears  to  be  a  normal  derivative 
of  HAND  sb.  +  -Y.  (Not  directly  connected  with 


+  1.  Of,  or  done  by,  the  hand  ;  manual.  Obs. 

[a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xix.  60  Thin  hondy  werk  nult 
thou  lete.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alck.  in  Ashm.  11652)  49  But 
handle  craft  e  called  Arte  Mechanieall.  1581  MAKBECK  Ilk. of 
Notes  1077  A  Temple  of  mans  handy  worke.] 

1535  COVERDALE  Haggaii.  n  Vpon  men  and  vpon  catell, 
yee  and  vpon  all  handy  laboure.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons 
Quest.  Chirurg.  A  iij,  Thynges  belongynge  to  luindyopera- 
cyon.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  n.  (1895)  148  He  \* 
taken  frome  hys  handy  occupation.  1576  NEWTON  Lfmnit's 
Complex.  11633)  17  Tinkers,  Carters,  Tipplers,  handy  Arti- 
ficers. 1585  T.  WASHINGIUN  tr.  Xtc/iolay's  I'oy.  \\:  xxvii. 
146  He  was  punished  by  death  a.-,  a  private  person,  but  not 
by  ha  tidy  e  execution.  1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Pref. 
Wkx  1653)  5  Cliirnrgia^  or  the  Handy  part  of  healing. 
1631  WEKVER  Am:  Fun.  Mon.  150  Whose  exercise  wa*  .. 
handy  labour,  digging  and  filling  vp  againe  tlieir  ;^iauc -.. 
1713  S.  SI:\\ALL  Diary  15  Sept,  (1879)  II.  398  Took  the 
Churches  Handy  vote  ;  Church  sat  in  the  Gallery. 
t  b.  Wielded  by  the  hand  ;  hand  to  hand. 

1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  n.  vii.  (1612)  29  Then  fettle  they 
to  handy  Armes. 

2.  Ready  to  hand ;  near  at  hand ;  conveniently 
accessible  or  ready  for  use. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgalt  \.  400  It  was  placed  very  handy,  and 
convenient  for  such  as  went  up  to  sacrifice.  1775  ROMANS 
Hist.  Florida  App.  54,  I  ..  found  mahogany  growing  so 
handy  that  I  took  in  about  4000  feet  of  it  in  a  very  few  days- 
1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tout's  C.  xx,  Knocked  down  with 
the  shovel  or  tongs,  which  ever  came  handle.st.  1894  R. 
BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bacchus  11.  760,  I  happen  to  have  it  handy. 

3.  Convenient  to  handle  or   hold  in   the  hand  ; 
easy  to  be  manipulated,  managed,  or  directed. 

1694  MO.XON  Meek.  Exerc.  105  Use  has  made  the  Maul 
more  handy  for  them.  1776  J.  (,),  ADAMS  Wks.  11854)  'X. 
382  The  galleys  first  built.. were  too  large  to  be  handy. 
1880  TiniiS  25  Dec.  7/4  The  ship  sails  well  ..  Steers  well 
under  all  circumstances,  and  is  very  handy.  1897  ^-  LANG 
in  Bookman  Jan.  115/2  The  volume  is  delightfully  handy, 
and  the  type  excellent. 

4.  Ready  or  clever  with  the   hands;  dexterous; 
able  to  turn  the  hand  to  anything. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearins"  b'oy.  Anil-ass.  89  They  are 
very  handy,  and  easily  imitate  any  thing  they  sec  done. 
1790  J.  B.  MOKETON  W.  Indies  43  Two  smart  handy  boy>  or 
girls.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  112  A  man 
. .  of  that  peculiar  universality  of  genius  which  forrn-s,  what 
is  called  in  country  phrase,  a  handy  fellow.  1847  Pi. 
QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  v.  (1853)  9  She  was  a  handy  girl. 
She  could  turn  her  hand  to  anything.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ix.  300  That  strange  ingenuity 
which  makes  an  American  the  handiest  of  all  human  beings. 

5.  Handy-  in  comb.    a.  (from  sense  i ,  or  having 
the  same  origin) :  Handy-blow:  see  HAND-BLOW; 
Handy-craft :  see  HANDICRAFT  ;  t  Handy-fight, 
a  hand-to-hand    fight;    f  Handy-frame,  what    is 
framed  by  the  hands,  handiwork;  Handy-grip  e  ; 
see  HANDGRIP;  Handystroke :  see  HANDHTKOKE  ; 
tHandythrift,  what  a  man  earns  with  his  hands ; 
Handy-work  :  see  HANDIWORK;  I  Haiidywright 
[repr.OK.*//a«c/^t'<^'/-///a],aworkei  with  his  hands, 
a  mechanic,     b.  (from  senses  2-4) :  Handy-billy 
(see   quot.)  ;   Handybook    (tionce-uvl.)  =  HAND- 
BOOK; Handy-man,  a  man  of  general  utility,  a  man 
useful  for  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  'Handy-Hilly.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Handy-billy,  a  small  jigger  purchase, 
used  particularly  in  tops  or  the  holds,  for  assisting  in  hoist- 
ing when  weak-handed.  A  watch-tackle.  1867  BUCHAN 
(title)  *Handy  Book  of  Meteorology.  1888  Atkcnxunt 
20  Oct.  522  (Cent.)  Handbooks,  or  handybooks,  may  be  de- 
M^ned  or  used  in  two  different  ways.  1601  B.  JONSON 
i'octastcr  \.  i,  Castor  his  horse,  Pollux  loves  rhandy-fighta. 
IS97  MIDDLETON  Wisd.  Sol.  Paraphr.  ,\vi.  4  Say,  ih  your  god 
like  this,  whom  youador'd,  Or  is  this  god  like  to  your  handy- 
frame  ?  1872  Times  27  Aug.  (Farmer),  The  result  is  he  cannot 
be  called  a  handy-man.  1887  -V.  $Q.  yth  Ser.  III.  514  Often 
heard  among  labourer^  handy-men,  and  aiti/an>.  Mod. 
Advertiscin.  Handy-man  wanted,  used  to  horses  and  cows 


and  make  himself  generally  useful,  a  1592  GREENE  O 
Wks.  iGrosart)  XII.  86  He  should  gette  it  with  his      any- 
thrift.     1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <V  Setv.  193  Isaac  Habrechtus 
that  cunning  *  Handywright  who  made  the  Clock  at  Stras- 


1 .  i ;  i  L;  1  s . 

Ha'ndy-da'iidy,  */>.  or  adv.  pkrasc.  Also 
handy-bandy,  -pandy,  -spandy.  [A  riming  jingle 
un  handy  or  its  childish  diminutive  handy] 

1.  A  children's  game  in  which  a  small  object  is 
shaken  between  the  hands  by  one  of  the  plants, 
and,  the  hands  being  suddenly  closed,  the  other 
player  is  required  to  guess  in  which  hand  the 
object  remains. 

The  transferred  use  in  sense  3  implies  that  the  child's  play 
was  known  before  that  date. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Juntas  Xonu'nclator  297/2  s.  v.  Arteres, 
The  play  called  handle  dandle.  1598  FLORIO,  Bazzichiare, 
iu  shake  between  two  hands,  to  pl;ty  handy-dandy.  1601 
DEACON  &  WALKEK  Answ.  Dnrcl  73  A  little  yong  child 
playing  at  handle  dandie  happely.  .to  make  choisc  of  th.it 
hand,  wherein  the  pin  or  the  point  i*  placed.  i6ai  MABBE 
l:.  .  /Av/;,i«'j  Gtizutand' Alf.  I.  n.  ii.  n-',  I  luunicd  tu  play  at 


HANDYWARP. 

Cock-All,  at  Handy- P.indy,  and  at  Nine-holes  (<i  la  tafa, 
al  pnlmo  y  al  hvyttelf}.  a  1764  LLOYD  Cobbler  <y  Cripple- 
•03.  1801  STRTTT  Sfrrts  .y  Past.  iv.  iv.  349.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL  s.  v.,  He  whirls  his  hands  round  each  other, 
crying,  '  Ha:iJy-*p.-indy.  laLk-aKlaiuly,  whiLh  ^>X)d  hand 
will  you  h;«ve?'  1887  .Y.  c  'lushirc  Glass. ,  Handy-Bandy, 
the  name  of  a  g;une.  A  person  conceals  an  object  in  one  of 
his  two  c!.  in.!  invites  his  companion  li>  tt--ll 

which  hand  contains   the  object  in   the  following  words  : 

^r-camiy,  Which  hand  wun  yo  have? 
b.    To  flay  liaiidy-dtiihly.     Oftenyf;'. 
1579  •  in's  Si-rut.  Tim.  319  '2  Vt-t  these  mates 

will  come  hither  and  play  handidandy.  c  1585  R.  F.RO\\  NE 
AHS:  .irtwright  would  playe  at 

handie  dandie  with  vs,  and  yet  not  giue  vs  that  hand  which 

<!Choose.  1683  WILLIAMS  -  /;/JTC.  Hunt's  i' 
the  Arts  and  Acts  of  Parliament  afterwards,  which  . .  played 
handy-dandy  with  the  Crown.     1862  CARLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt. 
vin.  v.  118651  III.  46  You  cannot  play  handy-dandy  with  a 
King's  Crown,  your  Majesty  !  say  his  new  Mils 

e.  The  words  used,  as  in  the  game,  in  offering 
a  choice,  or  when  it  is  indifferent  which  of  two 
things  is  chosen  ;  — '  Choose  which  you  please '. 

1598  CHAPMAN  Bl.  fiegg.  Plays  1873  '•  '6  why  loe  heere 
we  are  both,  I  am  in  this  hand,  and  hee  is  in  that,  handy 
dandy,  prickly  prandy,  which  hand  will  you  haue.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  157  Change  places,  and  handy-dandy, 
which  is  the  lustice,  which  is  the  theefe?  1687  SETTLE 
Reft.  Drydcn  51  The  expression  is  so  excellent  in  either 
sense,  that  Handy  Dandy,  'tis  no  matter  which  you  choose. 
f2.  Transposition,  shifting,  as  from  hand  to  hand. 
1615  SIR  E.  HOBV  Curty-combe  iii.  no  But  is  not  heere 
olde  handy  pandy,  when  sentences  shall  be  tossed  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  the  Authors  aduise  ? 

1 3.  Something  held  or  offered  in  the  closed  hand  ; 
a  covert  bribe  or  present.  Obs. 

1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  n .  61  Wrp{n]g  benne  yppon  Wisdom 
wepte  to  lielpe  Him  for  his  handidandl  Rediliche  he  payede 
[1377  H.  n.  75  Thanne  wowed  wronge  wisdome  ful  5crne, 
To  make  his  pees  with  his  pens  handi-dandi  payed.  1393 
C.  v.  68  On  men  of  lawe  wrong  lokede  and  largelich  hem  pro- 
frede,  And  for  to  haue  of  here  help  handy-dandy  payede.] 

B.  Adverbially.  With  change  of  places ;  alter- 
nately, in  rapid  alternation. 

01529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  176  Donatus  be  dryven  out  of 
schole,  Frisians  bed  broken,  now  handy  dandy  And  inter 
didascolos,   is  reckoned  for  a  fole.     1679  R.   L'EsTRANGE 
Anslv.  to  Appeal fr.  Country  to  City  20  These  people,  -can 
set  Governors  and  Subjects  handy-dandy  to  Box  one  another 
like  Punchinello's  Puppets,  when  they  please. 
Handy-pandy,  -spandy :  see  prec. 
Handyron,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  ANDIRON. 
t  Ha'ndywarp.    Obs.     Also  handwarp.     [f. 
HANDY  a.  I  +  WARP  sb.]     A  kind  of  cloth  made  in 
the  i6th  c.,  of  which  app.  the  warp  was  prepared 
in  some  particular  way. 

1552  Act  5^-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  6  f  i  All  and  everie  colored 
Clothe  or  Clothes,  .of  lyke  sortes  commonlye  called  Handy- 
warpes.  Ibid.,  All  Whites  . .  made  in  the  saide  Shires  or 
clswhere  as  Coxsall  Whites  Glaynesfordes  and  other  beinge 
Handwarpes.  1565  GOLDING  Ovift  Mt-t.  vi.  (1593)  127  Or 
on  the  rocke  doth  spinne  the  hand-warpe  woofe  Or  else 
imbroidereth.  1606-7  Act  4  Jos.  /,  c.  2  §  i  Every  White 
Cloth,  .of  like  makinge  commonlye  called  Handywarpes. 
Hane,  Sc.  var.  of  HAJ..N  v. ;  obs.  form  of  KHA.V. 
II  Haneg,  hannege,  hanega,  obs.  forms  of 
FAM-.I;A.  a  Spanish  measure  of  capacity. 

1588  F)ARKE  tr.  Mcndcza's  Uist.  China  iii.  7  You  shall  haue 
a  haneg  [of  rice]  for  a  ryall  of  plate.     1600  BAKU  v 
II1.46i  Halfeahannege  ofmaiz.    1717  FREZUCH  I'oy.  S.  Sea. 
117  Com.  .6000  Hancgas . .  the  Hanega  weighing  150  Pounds. 

[Hanelon,-oune,  erron.  ff.  HAVELON  sb.  and  ->.] 
Hang   h;i!j\z/.     Pa.  t.  and  pple.  hung  (h»rj\ 
hanged  i  hosijdi.     Forms:  see  below.     [The  his- 
tory of  this  word  involves  that  of  two  OE.  and  one 
verb  ;  viz.  (i)  the  OE.  str.  h6n  (:-hahan),  heng 
en),  trans. ;  (2)  the  OE.  weak 

liangian,  hangode,  -od,  (also  hgng-\  intr.  =  OFris. 
hangia,  OS.  hangon  ^for  OHG.  hangen)  •  (3)  the 
OX.  causal  vlj.  hpigjan  trans.  =  OHG.  hpigan, 
M IKJ.,  M I  >u.  hengcn.  OE.  hon  .  OS.  and  OHG. 
Italian,  MHO.  hahen,  h&n,  MLG.  han,  MDti.  liaen, 
represented  the  OTeut.  reduplicating  vb.,  with  con- 
sonant-exchange {gram mati sf  her  wechscl),  ha  han 
''from  earlier  *hayhan),  hehah  (pi.  hehaygnn  , 
haijgan-,  in  Gothic,  h&han,  haihah,  haihahun, 
hahan-  :  levelled  under  the  present  tense  form  .  In 
\Y(.er.  and  Norse,  the  pa.  t.  had  the  type  h.'iji'  : 
'  is.  hftig,  OHG.  hians..  MUG.  hienc,  Ger.  lung, 
( >N.  hcklt,  pi.  hengu  ;  OE.//,  /  .  ME.  heng, 

hung,  heyng,  hing.  The  pa.  pple.  hangen  also 
varied  in  OE.  and  ME.  with  hpngen  (as  in  lang, 
long,  etc.'.  Already  in  ON.  the  present  stem  lui'li- 
had  been  ousted  by  the  weak  form  hanga,  and  in 
the  Middle  period  a  similar  change  took  place  in 
all  tli  BOS.J  MUG.  :,('/;, ''ii, A: ;;;;•,:«,  MDu. 

hAcn.  -!!•:.    h.'ii.  han.,,  n    IIOH^:>I        This 

idcni:  i  trans,  vb.  with  the  intr.  liangian, 

•  thai  both  had  now  for  the  pres.  t.  hang 
(I10"  which  the  strong  pa.  t. 

and  pa.  pple.  h,i,  luni^ai  ,  and  the 

weak  forms,  hangede  cd,  became  also 

generally  confounded  in  sense,  and  :  with  some  ex- 
ceptions) used  indiscriminately.  Meanwhile  the 
i  '-N.  causal  verb  hyigja  came  into  northern  Eng. 
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as  heng'e,  also  (with  Eng.  change  of  -eg  to  -iij), 
hing\  at  first  app.  with  weak  inflexion  and  trans. 
sense,  hengde,  henged,  hiiigJc,  liiii^Ci/',  hut  soon,  by 
assimilation  to  the  3rd  ablaut-class  of  str.  verbs, 
with  a  pa.  t.  hang,  varying  in  north,  midl.with  hong, 
both  trans,  and  intr.  At  this  period  (i3-i5thc.), 
therefore,  while  the  south  had  pres.  t.  hang,  hong, 
and  pa.  heng,  hing,  the  north  had  conversely  pres. 
Inn:;,  hing,  pa.  hang,  hotig.  Finally  the  northern 
inflexion  hing,  hang,  was  completed  by  the  pa.  pple. 
hung,  which  in  the  i6th  c.  penetrated  into  general 
Eng.;  where  arosea  new  pa.t.//««^r(likc  sing,  sung, 
sung],  in  presence  of  which  the  earlier  heng,  hing, 
and  hong  became  obs.  The  weak  inflexion 
hanged  however  continued  in  use  (being  the  only 
one  used  in  Bible  versions  from  Coverdale  to  161  1, 
though  Tindale  had  also  houng'\  ;  but  was  gradually 
superseded  by  hung  in  the  general  sense,  trans. 
and  intr.,  leaving  hanged  only  in  the  special  trans. 
sense  (3)  '  put  to  death  by  hanging  ',  owing  prob. 
to  the  retention  of  this  archaic  form  by  judges  in 
pronouncing  capital  sentences.  The  distinction  is 
found  already  in  Shakspere,  and  is  established  in 
the  objurgatory  expressions  '  You  be  hanged  !  ' 
'  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  ',  and  the  like.  Neverthe- 
less southern  speakers  and  writers  still  often  say 
'  the  man  was  hung  '  instead  of  '  hanged  '.  In  the 
northern  dialects,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction 
runs  all  through  the  verb,  the  special  sense  '  put 
to  death  by  hanging  '  being  expressed  by  hang, 
hang'djiangd,  while  the  general  verb  is  hing,hang, 
hung;  the  present  tense  hing  extends  into  England 
as  far  south  as  Northamptonshire  :  see  A.  I  (,  quot. 
1821.  In  those  dialects,  therefore,  hing  and  hang 
are  distinct  verbs,  differing  both  in  sense  and  inflex- 
ion ;  but  in  Standard  English,  there  being  only  the 
single  form  hang  for  the  present  tense,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  all  the  forms  together.  (Hang  is 
parallel  in  inflexion  to  FANG  v.} 

The  distinction  of  trans,  and  intr.  has  always  tended  to 
break  down.  The  strong  verb  was  orig.  trans,  in  \VGer. 
and  in  OE.,  liangian  being  the  intr.  ;  but  in  ON.,  hangii, 
Iiekk,  Imngenn  was  intr.,  and  the  causal  hengja  trans.  ; 
hengen  is  only  trans,  in  Ormin,  but  Cursor  M.  and  Hampole 
have  he  ftg,  hing,  both  trans,  and  intr.,  like  the  contemporary 
southern  hang,  hone.  Cf.  also  mod.Ger.,  in  which  the  true 
intr.  htingfH  is  archaic,  and  ordinarily  superseded  by  the 
trans,  luingen,  though  the  pa.  tenses  hing  intr.  and  luingte 
trans,  remain  distinct  in  use.] 

A.  Inflexional  Forms. 
1.  Present  tense  stem. 

a.  i  -3  ho-  (inf.  hon,  imper.  hoh,  3rd  sing.  ind. 
h6p,  pi.  ind.  and  imper.  h68).     (Only  trans.) 

r  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  .\xiii.  34  xe  big  ofsleaft  and  ho5 
and  swinj;a5  on  eowrum  xesomnuni;utn.  —  John  xix.  6 
Hoh  hyne,  hoh  hyne  .  .  Nime  se  hine  and  ho3.  c  1160 
Hattott  Gosp.  ibid.,  Hoh  hine,  ho^  hine.  CI2o$  LAY.  10009 
pat  be  king  heom  sculde  don  pSer  slan  o3er  hon.  a  1150 
(hi'l  <fr  Xight.  1123  Me  J»e  ho)>  in  one  rodde. 

0.  1  (itttr.)  hang(i)-,  3-  (also  trans.}  hang-. 
c  looo  ^LFRIC  Grain,  xxvi.  \Z.)  157  Pendeo,  ic  hangi^e. 
c  1000  P?A*  KIC  llotu.  1.  596  Swa  hali^  wer  hanjjian  ne  sceolde. 
rt  1300  Cursor  M.  5015  (Cott.)  Elles  wil  bai..Your  eldest 
.sun  ur  hcfd  or  h_ang  \F:iirf.  hange,  Trin.  honge].  1381 
WVCLIF  Matt.  xxii.  40  In  these  two  maundementis  hangith 


HANG. 


J>at  crosse.  1423  JAS.  I.  Kingis  Q.  Ixxxix,  Thaire  hudi- 
cure  thaire  eyne  thay  hyng.  c  1440  Ynrk  Myst.  xxxvi.  77 
5a,  laic  hym  hyng!  1483  Cath.  Angl.  i8€/i  To  Hyii.ue, 
p^ndcrc.  1570  LKVINS  .Manip.  1^5/3^  ///".C.  to  hang.  1601 
i;  Mit-f.  Mart.  B  vj  b,  Whose  bloudy  flaggs  like 


al  be  lawe  and  prophetis.  (-1440  Promp.  Pan'.  225/2 
Hangyn,  by  the  selfe,  pendco.  Hangyn  a  thynge  on  a  walle, 
or  other  lyke,  pcndo,  sitspeiido.  1653  WALTON  Angler  it.  62 
Come,  hang  him  upon  that  Willow  twig.  Mod.  Hang  it 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  hang  all  night. 

•y.  3-4  intr.)  hong(i)-  ;  3-5  (also  trans.)  hong- 
(hongue,  honge). 

cgso  Litidisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxij.  40  In  Sisum  tuacm  bibodum 
all  ae  stondes  I'd  honges  \Ritshiy.  ealle  ae  hongaS].  <  1205 
LAY.  510  Alle  heo  sculden  hongien  [c  1275  hongie]  on  hese 
treowen.  1:1275  Ibid.  5715  pat  an  hii  solle  hongy.  1297 
R,  Gi.ouc.  (1724)  448  He  suor,  honge  he  ssolde  Anon.  4:1300 
St.  Bratuiati  555  The  cloth  that  so  he}e  hongeth  there. 
1340  Ayeiib.  31  Hit  behoueb  yelde  ober  hongy. 

c  izoo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  10/312  Ore  louerd  baron  to  hongue. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  561  Ich  mai  honge  vp  min  ax.  ("1340 
Cursor  JA  11890  (Fairf.)  Traytours,  he  saide.  .1  sale  honge 
3011  [Cott.,  Ci'tt.  hing].  1362  LANGI..  P.  PI.  A.  IV.  20  Hong 
on  him  an  heui  Bridel.  1:1380  WVCLIF  Whs.  (1880)  316 
Knottis.  .hongynge  bifore.  r  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  iv.  375 
l.ct  picche  her  pedifeet,  &  honge  hem  hie.  14..  Eger  q 
Grime  122  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  358  Faire  on  his  brest 
he  cold  it  honge. 

1~.  3  heongi-  intr.,  heong-  trans. 

c  1205  LAV.  26474  Alle  heo  sculleo"  heongien  \c  1275  hongi] 
he^e  uppen  treouwe.  Ibid.  12281  Heo  gunnen  heongen 
[c  1275  honge]  cniues. 

8.  north,  and  n.  iniJl.  2-6  heng.  trans,  and  /;//;-. 

[c  1200  ORMIN  *henngenn  :   see  2*].      c  1330  K.   1'.. 

Wace  (Rolls)  16182  Dide  henge  his  lym 
13..  Gazt<.  <y  Gr.  A'nt.  182  A  much  herd  as  a  bu4;  ui 
bre^t    henges.     1426   AUDI-:I.AV   /Vr/w   i    Hyc   on    L;.I|MU>;> 
fore  to  heng.     c  1449  PECOCK  Rtfr.   n.  x.   109  Make  Crist 
plesid  with  hem  which  henge  in  him.     1338  STARKEY  Eng- 
land i.  iv.  118  Many  meimys  matcrys  heng  in  sute. 

(.  north,  and  n.  midl.    3-  hing-  (4-6  hyng-) 
trans,  and  intr. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4946  If  yee  giue  dome,  ban  sal  bai  hing 
[So  all  MSS.].  Ibid.  16020  To  hefd  him  or  to  hing.  c  1330 
R.  ItafNNK  Chron.  (1810)  172  Gn  i~e  &  hyng 

bis  cheitefe.    c  1400  MAL-NUEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  5  Hingand  apon 


rn  hyng  !  1483  Catk.  Angl.  186/1  ' 
.570  LEVINS  Manip.  135/3^  ^'".C.  to  \ 
i;  Mirr.  Mart.  B  vj  b,  Whose  bloudy  ttaggs  like 
fierie  streamers  hing.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  265 
To  hing  your  vessels,  .upon  the  Nail.  1821  CLARE  Viil. 
Minstr.  I.  46  Nodding  bulrush  down  its  drowk  head  hings. 
Ibid.  II.  168  The  lane-path  where  the  dog-rose  hings.  1826 
J.  WILSON  Noct.  A nilr.  Wks.  1855  I.  356  Hing 't  on  my 
thoutnb.  Mod.  Sc.  Hing  it  up,  and  let  it  hing  for  a  day. 

2.  Past  Tense. 

a.  i  heng  (?  h6ng),  pi.  hengon ;  2-6  heng,  pi. 
henge(n ;  4  heeng,  -e,n,  4-6  henge,  6  heyng. 
Orig.  trans. ;  also  4-6  intr. 

c  looo  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xli.  13  Hine  man  heng.  c  1000 
Go&p.  Luke  xxiii.  33  par  hi;?  hine  hengon  [rn6o  H^itton 
Gosp.  hengen].  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  §7  [Hi]  him 
on  rode  hengen.  #1300  Cursor ^7.8498  (Gott.)  He  ..  henge 
[Cott.,  Fair/.  hang(e,  Trin.  heng]  ber-on,  his  folk  to  bie. 
f  1340  Ibid.  18561  (Trin.)  pei  him  henge  [C'.  hang,  F.,  G. 
hanged].  13..  Coer  de  L.  5712  Hys  crouper  heeng  al  full 
off  belles,  a  1350  Childh.  Jesus  641  (M;it/.)  His  picher  on 
be  sonnebeme  he  hieng.  1382  WYCI.IF  /V.  cxxxvi[i].  2  Wee 
neengen  [1388  hangiden]  vp  oure  EnstnmCM.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.  93  The  Tree  of  Eldre,  that 
henge  him  self  upon.  1413  Pil.^r.  iSVm^r  (Cucton  14^3)  i. 
xv.  10  For  me  thou  henge  vpon  the  crosse.  c  1450  Merlin 
53  His  legges  and  his  reynes  hengen  above  the  water. 
1485  CAXTON  Ckas.  Gt.  13  Agabondus.  .after  henge  his  uyf. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  242  b,  The  thefe  that 
heng  vpon  the  crosse  by  our  lorde.  1506  King  $  Barker  8 
in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  4  Blake  kow  heydys  sat  he  apon,  The 
hornys  heyng  besyde. 

£.  4-5  hing(e,  hyng,  hynge.    trans,  and  intr. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  17035  (Laud)  While  he  hyng  on  that  tre 
[Colt.,  Gdtt.  hang,  Trin.  hong].  1412-20  LVOO.  Chron. 
Troy  in.  xxii,  (MS.  Digby  230,  If.  106  b/2),  Vpon  his  aime 
he  hinge  [MS.  Dieby  232,  If.  8zb/i,  heng]  his  hors  rene. 
c  1450  Cta  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  379  He  hynge  hymself  upon 
a  tre.  1460  CAPGKAVE  Chron.  iRoIlsj  214  Anon  the  Kyng  . . 
hing  \mispr.  hung]  the  Januensis,  and  mad  a  new  Cap- 
teyn.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  \.  ccxliii,  Thys  mater  hynge  in 
argument  . .  by  the  space  of  xv  dayes.  1532  Gowers  Cotif. 
vin.  (ed,  Berthelet)  (R.  Supp.),  A  pair  of  bedes  blacke  as 
sable  She  toke  and  hynge  my  necke  about. 

7.  J    hangode,    2-4   hangede    (4    -tide),    4- 
hanged.     Orig.  intr. ;    from  3-  also  trans,  (the 
only  form  of  pa.  t.  in   i6th  c.  Bible  versions,  exc. 
occas.  Tindale).     Now  only  trans.,  in  sense  3. 

(iooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  240  DaSa  Crist  hangode  on  rode 
for  ure  alysednysse.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  51  De  hali  rode 
5e  Crist  on  hangede.  c  1205  LAY.  29559  Heo  . .  nomen  tailes 
of  rehjen,  and  hangede  on  his  cape,  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
19344  (.Fairf.)  pe  qiulk  ;e  hanged  [Cott,,  Gdtt.  hang]  with 
fals  assise.  a  1350  Childk.  Jesus  23  (Matz.)  lesus  hangude 
is  picher  on  be  sonne  beme.  1382  WVCLIF  Matt,  xxvii.  5 
Gpyinge  awey  he  hangide  [r.r.  heeng,  1388  hongide]  hym 
with  a  grane.  1539  BIBLE  (Great  i  Matt,  xxvii.  5  And  went 
and  hanged  hym  selfe.  Mod.  [see  B.  3.] 

8.  3-4  hongede  (-ide),  4  honged.    Orig.  intr. 
c  1205  LAY.  13109  pe  hod  hongede  adtm.     a  1225  Ancr.  R. 

106  pe  munt  of  Caluarie,  J>er  ure  Louerd  hongede.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  11898  (Trin.1  perynne  |>ei  honged  him  bi  be  fete. 
1382  WVCLIF  Gen.  xl.  22  The  tother  he  hongide  [1388 
hnn^ide]  in  a  gibite.  —  Josh.  ii.  21  She  hongide  [v.r. 
heeng,  1388  hangide]  a  litil  reed  coord  in  hit  wyndowe. 

f.  north,  and  n.  midl.  3  hengde,  pL  -en,  4 
henged.  Orig.  trans. ;  in  4  also  intr. 

c  1200  ORMIN  9952  And  henngdenn  Jiimm  o  rode.  Ibid. 
13773  Patt  Judisskenn  labe  follc,  batt  henngde  Crist  o  rode. 
13..  Ga-w.  $  Gr.  Knt.  732  pe  colde  borne,  .henged  he$e 
ouer  his  hede  in  hard  ysse-ikkles.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc. 
5260  Als  he  henged  on  be  ro<" 
xxiv.  47  So  I  hengide  [1388  han 
to  honoure  the  face  of  hir. 

f.  north,  dial.  3-4  hinged,  4  hynged  (-id, 
-ud).  trans,  and  intr. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  So8o  (Cott.)  Lang  and  side  bair  brue> 
wern,  And  hinged  all  a-bout  bair  hern.  Ibid.  16676  (Cott. 
£:  (i'"itl.)  A  theif  on  aiber  side  bai  hinged  [Fairf.  hong,  /  V. 
heng],  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  \x\.  i  When  he  hyngid  on 
t?e  crosse.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  5334  pe  man.  .pe  whilk  yhe 
hynged  on  pe  rode,  c  1410  Hntnpole's  Psalter  cviii.  7 
(Laud  MS.)  His  dayes  was  few  bat  hyngid  him  selfe. 
77.  north,  dial.  3-  hang,  trans,  and  intr. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4468  (Cott.)  Apon  ilk  bogh.  .hang  win- 
beris  inogh  [Fair/,  hange,  Gdtt.  hing,  Triii.  henge].  Ibid. 
18415  iCott.)  pe  luus  me  hang  bi-side  iesu  [Gfftt.  hanged, 
Lattd hangg>-d,  Trin.  honged].  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  fRoxb.) 
ii.  5  pat  pece.  .on  whilk  his  body  hang.  1578  Ps.  It.  m  Scot. 
Poems  i6/A  C.  II.  116  The  thief  that  hang  on  thy  right 
hand,  filod.  Sc.  He  hang  his  bonnet  on  the  peg.  A  man 
that  hang  aboot  the  place. 

0.  n.  midl.  3-7  hong,  3-5  pi.  -e(n,  5-6  honge, 
6  houng,  hoong.  trans,  and  intr.  (But  the  16- 
I7th  c.  instances  may  perh.  mean  hung.~] 

c  1275  LAY.  29559  Hii..nemen  roh5e  tayl  ..and  hongefn 
on  hjs  cope,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  xxv.  68  For  love 
thou  hong  on  rode  tre.  c  1340  Cursor  Al.  16717  (Trin.)  Do 
beues  bat  bi  him  honge.  Ibid.  20336  (Ii.  M.  Add.  MS.)  Ml 
sone  bei  hunyen  on  a  tre.  f  1386  (,'H.M  <  I.R  A"«/.'.v  '/'.  1564 
The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge  \Ca.tnb.  henge]. 
1513  MOKK  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  781  Nothing  ware 
that  the  axe  hong  so  nere  his  awne  heade.  1526-34  Ti  N 
M<itt.  xxvii.  5  He.,  went  and  hounge  hym  sylfe  [/</.' 
hanged].  —  Acts  x.  39  Whom  they  slew  and  honge  [later 
w>,  hanged]  un  tree.  1577-^87  HOLINMIEP  C/iroti.  (1^17-8)1!. 
219  Then  he  hoong  altogither  on  his  sleeve.  Ibtd,  III.  163 
At  thi  'hike  houng  the  groine.  1602  -2nd  !'!. 

Return  fr.  ranmss.  \.  ii.  222  Hearers  hong  vpon  lii^  melt- 
ing long  [rinif  he  song], 

(.  6- hxing.  trans,  and  intr.    The  current  form. 

1577  E.  HOGAN  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  11589)  157  Some  uf  them 

. .  hung  down  their  heads  like  dogs.      1597  DANIEL  OV. 
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HANG. 

Wars  vii.  (R.\  That  which  hung  by  more  than  by  one  nail. 
1636  (1.  SANDYS  i  \iraphr.  /V.  (CftSSfill)  [Thou]  bung's)  the 
sulid  earth  in  fleeting  air.  1662  J.  DA  v  IKS  tr.  (  Wfaritts'  I  'oy* 
Ambass.  49 They,  .hung  about  his  neck  some  Pipes.  Mod. 
I  hung  the  pictures  where  they  hung  before. 
3.  Past  Participle. 

a.  1-5  hangen  (5 -yn).  £.  3-5  *hange,  5  hang. 
a  1000  Elene  852  (Gr.)  On  hwylcum   Sara  heama  beam 

wealdendes  . .  hangen  waere.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  E.v.  4074  De 
bidde  ic  hangen  Sat  he  ben.  1482  Alonk  of  E-cesham  (Arb.) 
38  Some  were  hangyn  on  galows. 

'  14. .  Sir  Beues  4051  (MS.  M.)  With  skyll  he  shall  be  hang 
and  drawe.  f  1460  Tcnvnelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  226  Lo  so  hy 
thay  have  hym  hang. 

7.  3-4  hongen.     8.   3-4  yhonge,  4-5  honge. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (i8io>  172    Better  ..  ban  to  be 
hongen  in  bi  frendis  sight. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  1 1724)  174  Hys  sseld  . .  was  fanne  yhonge 
wast  Aboute  ys  ssoldren.  a  1400-50  Al<-.randt'rj'j<)(\'t,\\m.) 
Has  a  helme  on  his  hede,  and  honge  on  his  swyre  A  schene 
schondirhand  schild. 

f.  4-  hanged.  (Now  only  in  sense  3.) 
^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  50  Edrik  was  hanged  on 
\>e  toure.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  176  po  be  belle  was 
ybou^t,  and  on  be  bei^e  hanged.  1413  I'ilgr.  Sowle  (Cax- 
ton  1483)  in.  iii.  51  Hye  beines  and  long  on  which  were 
many  hanged.  1535  COVERDALE  Hos.  ii.  8  Which  she  hath 
hanged  vpon  Baat.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  i.  {.35  If  he  be  not 
borne  to  be  hang'd,  1626  BACON  Syh>a  §  319  The  Apple 
hanged  in  the  Smoak.  1703  MAUNDRKLL  Joitrn.  Jems, 
(1732)  143  There  were  also  hang'd  in  the  Wall  two  small 
Bells.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  -102  When  no  weight  is 
hanged  to  it.  Mod.  They  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. 

f.  4-5  honged,  -ud,  -id. 

c  1388  Tract  in  ll'ydifsSeL  Wks.  III.  472  He  wolde  raber 
behongud.  1426  AUDF.LAV  Poems  3  Thevys  al  day  hongud 
thay  be.  1483  CAXTON  GoA/.  Leg.  152  a/i  Theron  he  was 
honged  tyl  hys  Armes  were  out  of  Joynte. 

tj.  north,  and  n.  midl.  3-6  henged  (5-6  -yd). 

c  1200   ORMIN    1018  patt   wa^herifft  wass  henngedd    tser. 

c  1300  Hayelok  2480  To  pe  galwes  drawen  . .  And  bore  ben 

henged  wit  two  feteres.     1538  STARKEY  England  \.  iv.  119 

Hengyd  \vythout  mercy  or  pyte. 

0.  4-5  hinged,  hynget,  5  Sf.  hingit. 

4-1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  ii.  5  f»e  crosse  on  whilk  Dismas 
be  gude  theefe  was  hynged.  </ 1400  50  Atcxundcr  77^ 
(Dubl.)  And  hynget  vmby  par  shwyre  A  shemerand  sheld. 
r  1450  Golagros  fy  Gaiv.  438,  I  war  wourthy  to  be  Hingit 
heigh  on  ane  tre. 

(.  north.  6  hingen  (-in,  -yn).  rare. 
1513  DOUGLAS sEneis  v.  vi.  49  Ane  arrow  cais. .  Htngin  \cd. 
1553  hingynj  by  a  braid  tische  of  gold. 
K.  6-  hung.     The  current  form. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  $•  Ad.  103  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung 
his  lance.     1594  —  Rich.    ///,  I.   j.  6  Our  bruised  armes 
hung  vp  for  Monuments.     1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  1.214 
11,-iit^  were  hung  on  Hooks.     Mod.  [see  B.  i.] 
B.  Signification. 

1.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  place  (a  thing)  so  that  it  is  supported  from 
above,  and  takes,  below  the  point  of  support,  the 
position  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  or  any  external 
force ;  to  fasten,  hook  on,  or  attach  to  an  object 
above ;  to  suspend. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  362  Wi3  fefore  nim  blaeces  hundes 
deadesboneswybran  foten  sceancan.  hoh  on  earm.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (1724)  174  Hys  sseld  ..  was  banne  yhonge  wast 
Aboute  ys  ssoldren.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  DC  /'.  R.  xix, 
cxii.  (1495)  918  Ostryches  egges  ben  hangyd  in  chyrches  for 
lyghtnesse  for  they  ben  so  grete  and  selden  seen.  1526 
TINDALE  Matt,  xviii.  6  Yt  were  better  for  hym  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  aboute  his  necke.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
in.  i.  199  And  hang  a  Calues-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  8  He  . .  will  for  a  need  hang 
Gods  Bible  at  the  Devills  girdle.  1666  PKPYS  Diary 
23  Aug.,  All  the  afternoon  ..  hanging  things,  that  is  my 
maps  and  pictures  and  draughts.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Cointn. 
IV.  202  It  was  frequently  usual  for  the  court  to  direct  the 
murderer,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  upon  a  gibbet  in  chains. 
1818  SHELLEY  /iVr-.  Islam  m.  xxv.  4  Hung  them  on  high 
by  the  entangled  hair.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  (Tauchn.) 
III.  68  (Hoppe)  I'll  have  a  bell  hung  from  this  room  to  yours. 
Mod.  The  artists  whose  pictures  have  not  been  hung  in  this 
year's  Academy  Exhibition. 

jflg.  1340  Ayenh.  40  pe  ualse  demeres,  J>et  ham  zelue 
hongej?  more  of  one  half  panne  of  anobre.  1597  HOOKER 
/:"(Y/.  Pol.  v.  viii.  §  2  Why  we  should  hang  our  judgement 
vpon  the  Churches  sleeue.  1671  MILTON  Samson  59  God . . 
hung  it  [my  strength]  in  my  hair.  1873  HOLLAND  A. 
Bonnie,  xii.  203  He  had  hung  the  sweetest  and  highest  hopes 
of  his  life  upon  me. 

b.  To  suspend  or  tie  up  (bacon,  beef,  etc.)  in 
the  air  to  mature,  to  dry  for  preservation,  or  (game, 
venison)  to  become  *  high '. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  I  vj  b,  Fallow  Deere 
. .  f;tt,  very  well  chased,  hang'd  untill  it  be  tender.  1697 
DUMPIER  /  'oy.  I.  43  The  meat  they  string  up,  and  hang  it  a 
drying.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  C<wkay  iii.  20  If  your  venison 
be  very  sweet,  only  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  hang  it  where 
the  air  comes.  1863  Morn.  Star  i  Jan.  5  Potter  ..  said 
game  is  not  fit  to  eat  until  it  has  been  hung. 

fc.  To  hook  (a  fish).  Oh. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gent  1.  Recreat.  iv.  (1677)  46  The  Pike., 
being  hung,  he  hath  drawn  the  Duck  clear  under  water 
a  1683  OLDHAM  Passion  of  By!>li$  Wk;>.  (16861 134,  I  shuiild 
have  first  with  art  disguis'd  the  hook..  And  found  him  hung 
at  least  before  I  strook.  1787  BKST  Angling  (cd.  2)  168 
Hang  ajish,  hook  him. 

d.  To  suspend  floating  without  attachment  in 
the  air,  or  in  space. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xxvi.  7  He.  .hnngeth  vp  the  erthe  vpon 
nou;t.  1591  SYLVESTER  DuBarteu  \.  111.971  Heavie  things, 
hang'd  in  the  Airc  inusl  fall.  1646  J.  OKI- 
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Obs.  (1650)  56  Over  this  Tohu  or  Nothing  it  was  that  he 
stretched  the  north  or  firmament  and  then  hanged  the 
Earth  upon  the  same  Nothing. 

2.  spec.  To  attach  or  suspend  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  of  free  movement  about  or  on  the  point  of 
attachment ;  e.g.  to  hang  a  door  (on  its  hinges),  a 
coach  (on  springs",  the  tongue,  the  under  jaw,  etc. 
Also,  to  attach  in  a  well-balanced  or  poised  posi- 
tion, as  to  hang  a  scythe  ;on  its  'snead'). 

iS35  COVERDALE  AY//,  vi.  i  Had  I  not  hanged  the  dores 
vpon  the  gates.  1697  DRYDEN  I 'irg.  Gcorg.  in.  597  If  a 
swarthy  Tongue  Is  underneath  his  humid  Palate  hung. 
1724  Lond.  Gaz.  No,  6318/2  A  ..  Spring  . .  to  be  used  in 
hanging  of  Coaches.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Confers.  4,  I  warrant, 
this  Rogue's  Tongue  is  well  hung.  1852  LANMAN  Daniel 
H  'e lister  20  (Cent.)  He  complained  to  his  father  that  his 
scythe  was  not  hung  right.  Various  attempts  were  made 
to  hang  it  better,  but  with  no  success.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
W&rd3>k.)  Hanging  the  rudder,  so  as  to  allow  the  pintles 
to  fall  into  their  corresponding  braces.  1881  YOUNG  Every 
Man  His  o-U'ti  Mechanic  §  836  To  shew  its  construction  and 
the  mode  adopted  in  '  hanging  '  it  [a  door]. 

3.  To  fasten  up  or  suspend  on  a  cross  or  gibbet, 
as  a  mode  of  capital  punishment;    -fa.  formerly, 
spec,  to  crucify  ;  b.  now,  spec,  to  put  to  death  by 
suspension  by  the  neck. 

In  this  sense,  hanged  is  now  the  specific  form  of  the  pa. 
tense  and  pa.  pple. ;  though  hung  is  used  by  some,  esp. 
in  the  south  of  England. 

'looo  /KLI--RIC  Horn.  II.  308  Het  se  walhreowa  hine  hon 
on  heardre  hengene.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  §  7  [Hi] 
him  on  rode  hengen  for  ure  Drihtines  luue.  a  1225  St. 
Marker.  5  Honge5  hire  on  heh.  a  1225  Juliana  28  }>e 
reue  . .  het  hire  hon  up  ant  hongin  bibe  toppe.  1297  K. 
GLOL'C.  (1724)  509  The  king,  .hangede  men  gultles.  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  1797  Sche  swore  bi  godes  rode  pai  schuld  ben 
hong  and  drain,  c  1330  R.  RRUNNE  Chron.  tiSio)  247  As  a 
befe  slawen,  on  galwes  hanged  hie.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  3692 
The  devyl  hange  you  be  a  corde  !  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7573 
To  be  hangit  in  hast,  or  his  hede  tyne.  1465  Paston  Lett. 
No.  99  I.  135,  I  was  arestyd  ..  and  was  thretenyd  to  have 
ben  nongyd,  drawen,  and  quarteryd.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  I'll  I,  16  Caused  hym  to  be  hanged,  in  the  Palaice  of 
Westminster,  where  he  hong  twoodaies.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  4 
Apr.,  He  had  hanged  him  at  the  yard's  arm,  without  staying 
for  a  Court-martiall.  1711  E.  WARD  /  'itlgtts Brit.  in.  33  And 
like  a  Trew  Blew  Moderator  Would  Hang  him  first,  and  Try 
him  a'ter.  1721-2  R.  WODROW  Suffer.  Ch.  Scott.  (1838)  I.  I.  iv. 
§  4.  357/1  That  he  should  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh 
..and  after  he  was  hanged  dead,  that  his  head  be  severed  from 
his  body,  c  1801  C.  K.  SHARPE  in  Mem.  (1888)  I.  25  Paul 
slew  his  sire,  was  hanged,  and  hung  in  chains.  1817 
SHELLEY  Address  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  372  These  men  were.. at 
last  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  hung.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M. 
Perth  xxx,  I  hope  they  hanged  the  villain  high  enough  V 
1838  DICKENS  O.  Tivist  Hi,  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  till 
he  was  dead — that  was  the  end.  1896  Globe  18  Nov.  1/4 
No  one  would  have  hung  a  dog  upon  the  evidence.  18.. 
Times  n  Sept.,  Alleging  the  dictum  of  a  Judge:  'Beef, 
Sir,  is  hung,  men  are  hanged  '. 

b.  rcjl.  To  commit  suicide  by  hanging. 

n  1300  Cursor  ill.  16504  A  rape.. fast  he  fest  abute  his 
hals,  per-wit  him-self  he  hang.  1388  WYCLIF  Matt,  xxyii. 
5  He  passide  forth,  and  ?ede,  and  hongide  hym  silf  with 
a  snare.  11460  Towneicy  Myst.  (Surtees)  142  Let  thamego 
hang  thame.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  \\.  42 
He  constrayned  them  of  dispaire  and  anger  to  hang  them- 
selves. 1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  366  If  hee  that  writ  it  had 
..hung  [Qq.  hanged]  himselfe  in  Thisbies  garter.  1657  K- 
LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  51  Such  an  one  that  hang'd  himself. 
1855  L°-  LONSHALE  in  Crokcr  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxix.  323 
You  may  regard  it  as  only  giving  them  rope  to  hang  them- 
selves !  1884  Chamb.  Jrnl.  10  May  293/1  Zeno  hanged 
himself  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-eight. 

C.  Used  as  an  imprecation,  or  as  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  anger,  vexation,  or  impatience.  Also, 
I'll  be  hanged  if ...  ^  /'//  sec  (you,  etc.)  /lan&ff 
first,  as  emphatic  forms  of  angry  refusal  or  denial. 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  4414  Hangyd  be  he  that  this  toun  yelde, 
To  Crystene  men,  whyl  he  may  leve  !  c  1392  CHAUCER 
Compl.  I  'enus  33  Jelousie  be  hanged  be  a  cable  !  1589 
Pappe  iu.  Hatchet  4  And  so  fare  well,  and  l>c  hangd  !  1596 
SHAKS.  Tain.  S/ir.  n.  i.  301  lie  see  thee  hang'd  on  sonday 
first.  1598  —  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  196  Hang  him,  dishonest 
rascal  !  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii.  87  Hang  thee,  Monster  ! 
Ibid.  v.  i.  134  Speake  and  be  hang'd.  i6oa2«^/Y.  Return 
Jr.  Pantass.  in.  iii.  1296  Hang  me  if  he  hath  any  more 
mathematikes  then  wil  serue  to  count  the  clocke.  1675 
HOBBES  Odyssey  (1677)  208  But,  hang  him  !.  .labour  for  his 
living  he  will  not.  1703  STKELK  Tend.  Husb.  in.  ii,  No, 
hang  it !  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  57  F  7  I'll  be  hanged  if 
you  and  your  silent  Friend  there  are  not  against  the 
Doctor.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  ix,  Part  with  my 
country-seat. .  I'll  see  him  hanged  first.  1738  SWIFT  Pol. 
Convcrs.  82  She's  immensely  rich. — Hang  her  !  they  say, 
her  Father  was  a  Baker.  1779  MRS.  THRALK  in  A/at/. 
D'Arblay's  Diary  20  Oct.,  I  would  have  sent  to  you, 
but  hang  it,  thought  I,  if  I  only  name  her  [etc].  1836 
MARRY  AT  ftlidsh.  Easy  xiii,  But  hang  me  if  I  hadn't  the 
best  of  the  argument.  1851  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  143 
I'll  be  handed  if  I  ever  give  you  anything  another  time. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge  s  Sp.  Tour  xix,  '  Hang  the 
rain  !  '  exclaimed  Jawleyford.  1862  THACKKKAY  AV/c;/</. 
Papers,  De  /inibits  276  '  Be  hanged  to  you,  can't  you  leave 
me  alone  now  ?'  1889  J.  K.  JKUOMK  Three  Alcti  in  a  Boat^ 
246  *  Well,  hang  it  all,  I've  done  more  than  old  J.,  anyhow.' 
1894  R.  liKiucES  Feast  of  Bacchus  v.  1541  'You  and  your 
Persian  customs  be  hanged,  sir.' 

4.  To  let  droop  or  bend  downward  ;  to  cause  to 
lean  or  slope  over. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  n.  iii.  45  Thus  droupes  this  loftie 
1'yin.-,  and  hangs  his  sprayes.  1596  —  i  Hen.  /I',  in.  ii.  81 
But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  downe.  1697 

J  >A.MI']KR  /  \\\>.  I.  490  The  C ". 

l.andatlastmovedgentlythatway.  18271  i 
/.  CaL  34  Where  the  snow-drop  hings  Its  silver  bell. 
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b.  To  hang  the  head   doiwi]  :  i.  e.  as  a  sign  of 
shame,   despondency,    contrition,   or  shee  pis  hues-.. 
So  to  hang  the  lip,  etc. 

(  1205  LAY.  15688  pa  heng  heo  hire  haefued  &  heolde  touward 
bra:sten.  c  1375  CHAICF.R  Troy  Ins  ill.  1030  (1079)  And 
berwithal  he  heng  a-doun  his  hed.  c  1380  VV'YCLH-  Serin. 
Sel.  \Vk>.  I.  69  Crist  comfortib  his  children,  .berfore  shulden 
(>ei  rere  f>er  heedis  . .  and  nou^t  hong  here  heedis  doun. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill,  54  Although  he  was  there  wl 
all  a  litle  vexed,  beganne  somewhat  to  hang  y«  hedde 
[1568  GRAFTON  Began  somwhat  to  hang  the  lip].  1760  C. 
JOHNSTON  Chrysal  11822)  II.  56  He  hung  down  his  head, 
and  ..withdrew  quite  abashed.  1786  BURNS  Tani  S<i)>t- 
soti's  Elegy  iii.  The  Brethren  o'  the  mystic  level  May 
hing  their  head  in  woefu1  bevel.  1790  MRS.  LENNOX 
Euphemia  xxxv.  III.  2  Miss  Bellenden  hangs  her  fair  head 
at  this  intelligence.  1797  MAKY  ROBINSON  ll'alshigham 
III.  173  The  landlord  hung  his  brow,  abashed  and  self- 
reproved.  1887  BESANT  The  Ii  'orld  iwnt  vi.  48  He  began 
to  hang  his  head  again,  and  to  be  despondent. 

c.  To  hang  the  groin,  a  leg,  an  arse  (vulgar) :  to 
hesitate  or  hold  back  ;  to  be  reluctant  or  tardy;  to 
hang  back. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  III.  163  At  this 
answer,  the  duke  hoong  the  groine.  1596  HARINGTON 
Alcttun.  Ajax  (1814*  61  Some  of  our  rude  countrymen 
english  this  hanging  an  arse.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illanie, 
Ad  Rithmnm  194.  1633,  1663  [see  ARSE  i  b).  1828  Ovww/ 
Dial.  s.v.  Hing,  '  To  hing  an  a — ',  to  loiter.  1883  STKVF.N- 
SON  Treat.  Isl.  i.  v,  You  have  your  hands  on  thousands, 
you  fools,  and  you  hang  a  leg  ! 

5.  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  things  suspended 
about  or  around  ;  esp.  to  deck  or  ornament  (a  place) 
with  tapestry  or  hangings. 

1451  [see  HANGED  3],  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Poge (1889) 
i  He  saw  the  bedde  rychely  couerd  &  the  walles  wel  hanged. 
1523  Ln.  BERNKRS  Froiss.  I.  xxxiv.  48  The  hall  of  thetowne 
was  apparelled  and  hanged,  as  though  it  had  ben  the  kynges 
chamber.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  183  Conveyed  her 
through  the  Citie,  which  then  was  richely  hanged.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  38  Their  eares  hung  with  five,  six, 
or  eight  Rings.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  vi.  124  Till  un- 
perceiv'd  the  Heav'ns  with  Stars  were  hung.  1722  Lond, 
Gaz.  No.  6084/2  The  first  Room  was  hung  wilh  Bayes. 
1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  121  How  many  yards  of 
paper,  .will  hang  a  room? 

6.  To  hang  fire :   (of  a  fire-arm)  to  be  slow  in 
communicating  the  fire  through  the  vent  to  the 
charge ;  henceyf^".  to  hesitate  or  be  slow  in  acting. 

(It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  really  transitive  :  it  is  perhaps  con- 
nected with  17.) 

1781  THOMPSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  278  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  piece  is  slower  in  going  off,  or,  as  sports- 
men  term  it,  is  apt  to  hang  fire.  1801  SCOTT  Let.  to  G. 
Ellis  7  Dec.  in  Lockhart,  Leyden's  Indian  journey,  .seems 
to  hang  fire.  1815  Sporting  Ma^.  XLVI.  120  He  ..  was 
sure  the  jury  would  not  hang  fire  in  giving  him  a  verdict. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.rp.  xxii.  (1856)  174  It  is  a  flint-lock 
concern,  and  half  the  time  hangs  fire.  1892  Literary  II  'orld 
27  May  509/2  A  book  produced  anonymously  hung  fire  for 
six  weeks. 

7.  To  catch  or  fasten  in  something. 

18. .  Georgia  Scenes  17  (Cent.)  Jake  hung  his  toe  in  a 
crack  of  the  floor,  and  nearly  fell.  1882  NARES  Seaman- 
ship (ed.  6)  183  If  the  crosstrees  hang  the  mast,  .heave  the 
mast  up. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

8.  The  proper  verb  expressing  the  position   or 
posture  of  a  thing  unsupported  beneath,  and  kept 
from  falling  by  being  attached  above ;  usually  im- 
plying motion  or  mobility  of  the  unattached  parts : 
To  remain  fastened  or  suspended  from  above;  to 
depend,  dangle,  swing  loose. 

c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  466  His  loccas  hangodon  to  Sam 
anccleowum.  c  1205  LAY.  13109  pe  hod  hongede  adun. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3067  On  bat  tre  hinges  frut  ful  gode. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxiv.  (1495)  456  A 
drope  hangynge  fallyngeor  stondynge.  c  1440  I  'ork  Jl/ysf. 
xlviii.  21  He  etc  the  appill  I  badde  schulde  hyng.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  3  Her  heire  hangyn g  downe  to 
her  backe,  of  a  very  §reat  length.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  I'oy.  iv.  iii.  115  b,  They  hadde  theyr  Woodknife 
or  skaine  hanging  at  their  girdle.  1597  R.  JOHNSON  S,-?;-tt 
Champions  j.  \.  (1867)  7  Another  apartment,  where  hung 
the  richest  armour  in  the  world.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
C>lt'ariits*  I  'oy.  Ambass.  305  Sheep,  .with  the  Ears  hanging 
down.  1674  tr.  Schemer's  Lapland  93  They  have  alv 
some  [water]  hanging  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle.  1774  *  '•  > 
Nat.  ///J/.U776)  IV.  246  It  often  also  hangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscular.  1842  TENNYSON  . I/. •;-/«• 
if  Arthur  219  Curls,  .clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose. 
1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  45  Among  the  portraits 
which  hung  above  were  two  allegorical  pieces. 

b.  In  various  proverbs  and  phrases. 

1548  HALL  Chron..  Hen.  VI,  168  b,  By  whose  misgovern- 
aunce  . .  his  aucthontie  [might]  hang  in  a  very  small  lined. 
1581  PETTI  E  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586)  97  b,  With  a 
sword  still  hanging  by  a  haire  over  his  head.  1707  WAI  is 
Hymn,  '  Thee  IM  adore,  Eternal  Xame'  v,  Great  God  ! 
on  what  a  slender  Thread  Hang  everlasting  Things  !  1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxvi,  Na,  na  !  let  every  herring  hing  by  it- 
ain  head,  and  every  sheep  by  its  ain  shank.  1838  OK 
QUINCEV  Wks.  (1863)  XV.  43  nttff,  During  the  currency  of 
the  three  Sundays  on  which  the  banns  were  proclaimed  by 
the  clergyman  from  the  reading-desk,  the  young  i  ; 
elect  were  said  jocosely  to  be  'hanging  in  the  bell-ropes'. 
alluding  perhaps  to  the  joyous  peal  contingent  on  the  final 
completion  of  the  marriage. 

c.  Of  flesh  for  food  :  To  be  suspended  or  fas- 
tened  up   in    the  air  to  dry,  mature,  or  become 
'  high  ' :  cf.  i  b. 

1861   MRS.  HKKTON  ffonsrft.  Managcm.  (iSS^)  528  A  hare 
.  .is  better  to  bang  without  being  paunched. 
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d.  By  transposition  of  subject  and  adjuncts)  : 
To  be  furnished  or  adorned  with  things  suspended 
or  attached. 

13   .  Ctvr  dt  L.  5712  Hys  crouper  heeng  al  full  oft"  belles. 
1737  BRACK  i  1 .  95  He  is  apt  . .  t,-> 

•r  with  akfnd  of  dewy  Sweat.     1872  Hi  v 

:  :.tnks  of  sand  . .  hanging  with  every  variety 
of  wild  flower. 

9.  To  be  supported  or  suspended  at  the  side,  as 
on  a  hinge  or  pivot,  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  or  swing 

.l]y. 

a  1300  Cursor  JA    18104  He  .  .  bra.st   be  brasen   y:it 

•!  croc  bat  bai  wit  hang  [Golf,   lock  b.tt 
1869  W.  (  .  I!  \/ 

n  its  hinges. 

10.  spec .  Of  a  person :  To  be  suspended  on  or  upon 
a  cross,  gibbet,  gallows,  etc.  ;  to  suffer  death  in  this 
\s  a\  ;  esp.  as  a  form  of  punishment.     Also  as  an 
imprecation:  cf.  $c.  arch. 

c  1000  /F.LFRIC  Hom.   II.  256  I>es  hal^a  Hselend  hangaS 

her  i:  ..-,  .  106  He  [our  Lord]  ase  he 

hongede,    muhte   haW?en   hore    brc3  . .  anmklen    hi- 

.11300  Cursor   .If.    12218  Worthi  he   war  on  ^el>et   hang. 

1340  Avfnl".  218  panne  hit  behoueht>et  hi  yelde  :  ober  bet  hi 

L     Vor  a*e  me  zayb  :  '  ober  yelde  :  ober  hongi  '.     c  1489 

'N  Sftnrjfs  of  Ay  tit  on  xxii.  ^-Ji  He  shall  see  me  hange 

<hamfully.     1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /!',  11.  i.  74  If  I  hang,  He 

make  a  fat  payrc  of  Gallowes      1606  —  Ant.  *  Cl.  n.  vii. 

''•II  me  of  that  ?    Away.     1610  — 

/'(•;>//.  n.  it.  5  ;  [She]  Would  cry  to  a  Sailor,  goe  hanc.  1712- 
14  Pot-K  Rmf*  L»ck  in.  22  Wretches  hug  that  iurymen 
may  dine.  1879  BROWNIXG  AVrf  Bratts  24  lifting  win.  h 
knave  would  scape,  which  hang.  1881  C.  (JIBBON  Dead 
Heart  v,  '  The  Count . .  may  go  hang  for  me.' 

11.  To  have  the  top  bending  or  projecting  beyond 
the  lower  part ;  to  bend  forward  or  downward  ;  to 
lean  over;  also,  to  incline  steeply  (see  HANSIM; 
///.  a.  2). 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1362  Se  mere..ofer  b^m  hongiab  hrinde 
bearwas.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  82  Ordeyne  be  lyme 
so  bat  be  moup  of  be  wounde  hange  dounv\ard.  1546  LANG- 
\.T.\  Pol.  I'erg.  D?  Invent,  in.  x.  77  a,  Dardalus  ..  first  in- 
uented  theplomline,  whereby  the  Euenes  of  the  Squares  bee 
tried  whether  they  batter  or  hang  ouer.  1568  TII.XKV 
Disc.  Mariage  D  vij,  The  top  of  a  highe  rocke,  which  hung 
over  the  sea.  1598  GRKNFWF.Y  Tacitus  Ann.  xn.  via.  165 
The  high  hils  which  hanged  ouer  them.  1641  F.  HAW  KINS 
Youth's  Bfhttt'.  (1^63*  19  Go  not  with  thy  head  too  high, 
nor  loo  low,  nor  hanging  to  the  right,  or  left.  1818  SHI-  1.1.1  v 
Rev.  Islam  \.  xxiii,  The  mountains  hang  and  frown  Over 
the  starry  deep.  1851  GucmwiU  Coal- trade  Terms 
?\0rthnn:ii.  i\-  />//>•//.  29  J/ati£t  to  incline  or  dip.  1871 
FRFEM*N  AV  »•;;/.  Con</.  IV.  xviii.  191  The  later  castle,  whose 
picturesque  turrets  and  battlements  hang  so  proudly  over 
ihe  river  at  its  feet. 

b.  To  lean  or  watch  over  ^with  care  and  anxiety, 
as  a  sick  or  dying  person). 

179*  S.  ROGKRS  Picas.  Mt-ttt.  i.  45  O'er  infant  innocence 
to  hang  and  weep.  1855  TF.NNVSON  Maud  \.  xix.  iv, 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother  Hung  over  her  dying  bed. 

12.  To  remain   suspended   without  visible   sup- 
port ;  to  rest,  float  (in  the  air,  etc.). 

c  laoo  ORMIN  7339  |>e  sterrne  comm  rihht  till  batt  hus  . . 
And  ..  heng  bseroferr  stille.      c  1305  St.  Cristophcr  210  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862^  65  In  b'eir  hi  [arewes]  honge  aboue  him. 
'563  W.  FULKE  Mettc-rs  iv.  (1640)  46  b,  A  Cloud  is  a  vapor 
i'ul  moysi,  drawne  . .  by  the  heate  of  the  Sunne,  into 
Liddle  region.,  where,  by  cold  it  is  so  knit  together  that 
it  hangeth.     1658   U  ,  rets  A'.if.  in  If  the  Stars 

. .  seem  to  hang  as  if  they  were  ready  for  to  fall,  it  argues 
[etc.J.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  420  p  3  To  see  so  many 
Worlds  hanging  one  above  another.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cvii.  10  Von  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs  Above  the 
wood.  1883  STEVEXSOX  'J  n-as.  A/.  MI.  xiv,  The  few  birds 

.  stilj  hung  in  alarm  above  the  heads  of  the  intruders. 
b.  fig.  Of  an  evil  or  doubt :  To  hover  over  one, 
ready  or  liable  to  fall ;  to  impend,  be  imminent ; 
esp.  in  phrase,  to  hang  over  (one's]  head. 

1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Edu<.  II',  219  The  greate  calamities 
and  adversities,  whiche  then  did  hang  over  her  hed,  and 
were  likely  . .  to  fall.  1552  fik.  Com.  Prayer  Communion, 
How  sore  punishmente  hangeth  ouer  your  heades.  1651 
HOBBES  Let'iai/i.  n.xxv.  1-3  The  punishment  hanging  over 
us  for  our  sins.  1664  Floddtn  F.  iv.  34  Now  since  at  hand 
such  danger  hin^s.  1783  Polite  Trar.  76  Embittered  as 
they  were  by  ..  the  popular  odium  which  hung  over  them. 
1865-6  H.  PHZLUnXjwvr.  Paper  Curr.  1 1.  72  Uncertainty 
hung  over  the  movements  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York. 

13.  To  rest  on,  upon  (^of,  etc.)  for  support  or 
authority  ;  to  depend  upon  ;  to  be  dependent  on. 

c  1000  /EI.FRIC  f/om.  II.  314  Hi  ealle  t^esette)  hangiao7  on 
oisum  twam  wordum.     c  isoo  Moral  Otic  512  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  229  Al   hit  hanged  and  halt  bi  bt-se  tuam   u 
1382  WVCUF  Gen.  xliv.  30  The  lijf  of  hym  hongith  [1388 
hanguh]  of  the  lijf  of  this.      14x3  Pitgr.  S<nvtf  (Caxton 
1483)  in.  iv.  52,  I  had  made  ..  one  of  yow  Chaunceler  ami 
another  tresorer  in  whiche  offyces  specially  hanged  alle  the 
gouemaunce.     1471   KIPLEV  Comp.  Alch.  iv.  xiv.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  147  And  in  two  thyngs  all  our  entent  doth  hing.   1538 
STARKFY  England  i.  i.  14  The  vnyuersal  and  true  law  of 
nature.,  no  thy  nghangyng  of  the  opynyon  and  folysch  fansy 
of  man.  1660  K.  COKF.  Power  $  Subj.  202  The  pi 
upon  such  wriis.     1718  PRIOR  Pleasure  209  Does  life  or 
Hang  on  the  wrath  or  men.y  of  my  breath?    1824  L.  MURRAY 
£*£•  i*ratu.  (ed.  5)  I.  444  A  sentence  o  everal 

members  linked  together,  and  li.  one  another. 

lfJ5»    I  ,  ,  One,  upon  v 

hand  and  heart  and  brain  Once  the.. fate  of  Europe  hung. 
b.  To  remain  or  rely  in  faith  or  expectation  ;  to 
count  or  depend  confidently  on,  upon    f  of}.  ?  Oas. 

1393  LA\V;L.  /'.  PI.  C.  xv.  214  And  hope  hongeb  ay  ber-on 
to  hauc  bat  treuthe  deserueb.  <  1400  Deitr.  Troy  8089  At 
hir  word**,  I-wis,  the  worthy  was  glad;  Hengit  in  hope, 


1  held  hym  full  ».iyne.  1549  COVERDAI  E,  etc.  Erastn.  Par. 
1 3  But  what  thing  was  it  that  made  him  more  dearly 
beloued  of  tiod  then  his  brother  Cayn  :  Forsoth  faith,  wherby 
he  wholy  hanged  of  him.  16*5  Gt>tusalri<>'s  .s/.  In/jms. 
Pref.  D  ij  b.  Matters  which  hee  vnderstandetli 
he  must  net1-  ••  ther  of  other  metis  opinions.  1817 

MAP.  '-iHtfcrt-rV .   123    Determined. .to  hang., 

solely  upon  herself. 

C.  To  remain  in  consideration  or  attention. 

^1340  HAMPOLE /V<Mf  Tr.  37  Hafe  in  mynde  hi-s  manhede 

sumiyme..bot  leue  of  sone  and  hyng  noghte  to  lange  bare- 

appone.     c  1491  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  92  A  man  shall  put 

suche  myswenyng  away  from  hym.  ne  dwelle  not  ne  henge 

not  longe  therupon.      1557  N,  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  xix.  48  All 

th-   people  hanged  vpon  him  when  thty  heard  him.      1638 

;  K  tr   Halzitc"s  Lett.  (vol.  III.*  215  You  have  auditors 

-  .they  run  afier  your  words,  and  hang  at  your  month.    1766 

FORDVCE  Serm.  ]*«£••  H'wt.  (1767)  11.  %iii.  i;  Attt-utiun  will 

hang  upon  her  wordx   1864  TKNNYSON  En.  Ard.  873  Enoch 

,    hung  a  moment  on  her  words. 

14.  To  attach  oneselt  for  support  ;  to  cling,  hold 
fast,  adhere,  a.  with  arms,  claws,  mouth,  etc. 

'  1330  Assntnp.  lrirg.  ;1'.M.  MS.if'^i  The  lewe  bat  henge 
apun^e  bere  [I.  615  To  be  bere  he  cleued  fast].  1393  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  C.  iv.  227  Thou  hast  hanged  on  inyn  haK  elleuen 
tymes.  (  1465  Eng.  Chron.  (Cainden  1856)47  Vonge  chil- 
drynne  lay  ded  in  the  stretis,  hangyng  on  the  ded  modris 
pappi-s.  1583  S  ruisui  s  An  at.  Alnts.  n.  (1882)43  Halt,  blind, 
lame  . .  hanging  vpon  his  sleue  , .  crauiny  of  releefe.  1596 
SHAKS.  Taut,  Shr.  n.  i.  310  Shee  hung  about  mynecke, and 
ki^se  on  kisse  Shee  vi'd  so  fast.  1622  SPAKROW  />'/'.  Com. 
/'-•vr :*•>-(! 66 1)376  Notorious  sinners,  .begging  the  prayers. . 
hanging  upon  the  knees  of  all  that  entered  into  the  Chinch. 
1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  31  P 2  The  dogs,  .would  hang  upon 
their  Prey  by  their  Teeth.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  June  8, 4 
Two  young  maids,  .hang  with  laughing  glee  on  his  arm^. 

b.  Of  things  :  To  stick,  adhere,  cleave. 

1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  130  Whose 
foote  hanging  in  one  of  his  stirrups,  and  the  Mule  setting 
himselfe  to  run.  .drag'd.  *66a  I.  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariu* 
Ambass.  305  The  fat  hangs  to  them  in  great  gobbets.  1688 
J.  SMITH  Baroscope  37  The  Mercury  will  never  play  free 
therein, but  hang  to  the  Sides.  iS6o'L'vND\Li.Glac>  i.  vii,  51 
Secondary  glaciers.,  hang  ing  on  the  steep  slopes. 

c.  To  stick  close,  so  as  not  to  leave  or  let  go. 
1508  DUNBAR  Fly  ting  n  .  Kcnnedie  226  With .  .all  the  toun 

tykis  hingand  at  thy  heilis.  1697  BENTLEV  Phal.  etc.  Ep. 
Euripides  (1836)  II.  213  Give  me  an  advocate  that  will  stick 
close,  and  hang  upon  a  cause.  1735  SOMERVILLB  Chase  n. 
227  The  patient  Pack  Hang  on  the  Scent  unweary'd.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xl.  V.  119  Alexander  ..  hung  upon  their 
rear,  obstructed  their  march. 

d.  Of  the  wind  :  To  remain  persistently  in  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  compass. 

1671  R.  BOH  UN  fF;Wi42The  Easterlyare.  .very  often  the 
most  freezing  winds,  especially  if  they  hang  somewhat 
towards  the  North.  1697  DAMPIEH  I'oy.  I.  82  The  WimK 
hung  in  the  western  quarter  betwixt  the  N.W.  and  the  West, 
so  that  we  could  not  get  much  to  the  Westward.  1748 
Ansons  I'oy.  m.  vi.  351  The  winds  hanging  in  the  northern 
board.  1781  NELSON  5  Mar,  in  Nicolas  Disp.  I.  40,  I  am 
sorry  the  wind  hangs  so  much  Western  board,  as  it  must 
hinder  the  sailing  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  1865  GOSSE  Land ^ 
AVvf  (1874)  6  On  one  occasion  the  wind  had  hung  long  frum 
the  westward. 

e.  To  attach  oneself  as  a  dependant  or  parasite  ; 
to  be  a  hanger-on. 

1535  COVERDAI.E  Prov.  xix.  6  The  multitude  hangeth  vpon 
greate  men.  1613  SHAKS.  He».  /'///,  in.  ii.  367  Oh  how 
wretched  Is  that  poore  man,  that  hangs  on  Princes  fauours  ? 
1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  584  His  son  Kdm.  lived  by  hang- 
ing on  Gentlemen,  and  by  h^  shifts.  1766  GOLDSM.  /  'ic.  I! '. 
iii,  Crowds  of  dependants,  .hung  upon  him  for  a  time.  1833 
Examiner  268  i  They,  .contimied  to  hang  on  the  parish. 

15.  To  cling  or  adhere  as  an  encumbrance  or 
drag ;  to  be  a  burdensome  or  depressing  weight. 

<  1450  Golagros  $  Gau>.  1176  As  tuiching  this  thing  That 
now  hingis  on  my  hart.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  J?tl.  \.  i.  71 
Contempt  and  beggery  hangs  vpon  thy  backe.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  ii.  50,  I  begin  to  be  weary;  yester  dayes  hunting 
hangs  stil  upon  me.  1700  BP.  PATRICK  Comm.  Dent,  xxviii. 
68  Though  some,  as  I  said  before,  were  sold  at  a  very  vile 
rate,  next  to  nothing  ;  yet  others  hung  upon  the  sellers  hands. 
1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  III.  6  Something  hangs 
upon  your  spirits.  xSai  SHELLEY  Pronuth.  Unl\  i.  436  Mi^i 
heavy  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart. 
b.  esp.  of  time. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  93  F  2  Several  Hours  of  the  Day 
hang  upon  our  Hands.  1768-74  TIXKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)11. 
316  So  much  time  hanging  heavy  upon  our  hands  for  want  of 
employment.  1770  GRAY  in  Corr.  iv.  N.  Nicholls(i^)  104 
To  pass  my  solitary  evenings,  which  hung  much  lighter  on 
my  hands  before  I  knew  him.  1892  W.  PIKE  /;/.- 
N.  Canada  137  With  these  attractions  and  a  fair  supply  of 
books,  time  did  not  hang  at  all  heavily. 

16.  fig.  To  be  attached  as  an  adjunct  or  connected 
circumstance. 

1596  SHAKS.  Taut.  SJtr.  iv.  i.  60.     1598  —  Merry  If.  i.  iv. 
159  Wei,  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     1688   KENNET  in 
Coll.  $  Jos,  !l  (O.  H.  S.)  258  Thereby  han«s  a  ink-.      1847 
L.  Hi-sr  Men,  11'owrn,  *  B.  II.  iv.  52  Thereby  hangs  an 
anecdote  that  shall  be  noticed  presently. 

17.  To  be  or  remain  in  dubious  suspense ;  to  be 
doubtful  or  undecided.     Also  to  hang  in  the  wind. 

1381  WYCLIF  Dent,  xxviii.  66  Thi  lijf  aha]  be  as  hon.: 
before   thee.      1430-40    LVDG.    R,nhas   i.   xiv.  (1554)   27  b, 
Althea  . .  Gan  sore  muse  and  henge  in  a  balaunce.      c  1500 
Melushtf  xxxi.  228  Wherfore  the  c'yte  henge  in  balaunce  to 
be  delyuered  ^  gyuen  ouer  to  the  Sarasyna,  1551  I '.  U 

1  he  Counsaill  have  long  debated  ..  and 
as  yet  the  matter  hangeth  in  suspense.  1555  J.  PROCTOR 
//«/-  •'  /-  in  Arb.  Garner  VIII.  70  Sudi 

hung  in  the  wind,  as  neuters.    1679'!'.  Sim  N  Uht.  St-.-arites 
ii   to  hang  between  fear  and  pleasure.      1732 
-'«  n.  7  He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act.  or 
i86a  MKS,  CAKLVLK  Lett.  III.  144  He  has  been 


1    ing  betwixt  life  and  death.      1881  Daily  Tel.  28  Jan.,   I  . 

hung  in  the  wind  a  moment  before  asking  leave  to  step 
<!»un.  1881  JOWETT  Tkucyd.  I.  65  A  battle  was  fought 
which  hung  equally  in  the  balance. 

t  b.  To  remain  unsettled  or  unfinished  ;  to  be 
held  in  process  or  in  abeyance  :  often  with  a  notion 
of  delay.  See  also  HANGING  ///.  a.  3.  Ohs. 

1494  Se.  Acts  Jus.  IV  (1597)  §  57  The  summoundes 
[hat  ar  now  dependand  and  hingand  betuixt  ony  parties. 
1538  STARKKV  England  \.  iv.  118,  I  st-e  many  mennys 
materys  heng  in  sine  ii,  iij,  or  iiij  yere.  1666  PF.PVS  Di<\r\- 
27  Oct.,  While  the  business  of  money  hanys  in  the  hedge. 
1728  W.  SMITH  Ann.  Vnh>,  College  321  The  Cause  \rtuld 
never  have  hung  upon  the  Hedges  so  long  as  it  did. 

18.  Of  a  note  in  music :  To  be  prolonged. 

1597  MORI.HY  hit  rod.  J/ff\.  Si   He  woulde  saie  it  hangeth 
too  much  in  the  close.    1779  HL-RNFV  />.>/< t?:t  Mnsi\\  in  /'////. 
/'runs.  LXIX.  198  A  particular  note  hung,  or,  to  speak  tin- 
language  of  organ  builders,  ciphered,  by  which  thetu; 
continued  without  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

19.  To  remain  with  motion  suspended. 

1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  vi.  189  A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not.  1847  TKNNYSOM  I'ri/ic.  vn.  64  Ida  came 
behind  Seen  but  of  Psyche  :  on  her  foot  she  hung  A  moment, 
and  she  heard. 

20.  To  remain  as  unwilling  to  depart  or  move  on ; 
to  loiter,  linger,  as  with  expectation  or  interest : 
often  with  the  implication  of  parasitical  attachment. 
Cl.  //.;;/;  on.  25. 

1842  Ti  N'XVSON  (iih/ivrt  2,  I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters 
on  the  bridge.  To  watch  the  three  tall  spires.  1854  Kix<;s- 
LEY  Hypatia  ix.  Groups  of  monks,  priests  . .  and  citi-v 
were  hanging  about  the  courtyard.  1856  KANK  A  ret.  E.vpt. 
II.  iv.  49  This  same  deer  has  been  hanging  round  the  lake. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  x.xxviii,  Drummle  so  hung  about 
her  . .  that  I  resolved  to  speak  to  her  concerning  him.  1883 
P.  M.  PEARD  Contrad.  xxxiv,  Stephen  . .  hung  by  her  side 
while  she  gathered  the  flowers.  1893  Lain  Times  XC1II. 
490/1  The  vvitMes-rs  had  to  he  kept  hanging  about. 

t  21.  To  hanker  after  or  for.  06s. 

^1672  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.'  I.  475  His  mind  still  him? 
after  antiquities  and  musick.    1684  SOI-THERSK  Di$af>/ 
mcnt  n.  i,  Alphonso.  .whom  my  heart  hangs  after  for  \i-. 
peace. 

III.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

22.  Hang*  back.  intr.  To  resist  advance  by  one's 
weight  or  inertia ;  Jig.  to  show  unwillingness  to 
advance  or  come  forward  ;  to  be  backward. 

1581  PF.TTIE  Gnaszo's  Ch'.  Com:  n.  (1586)  no  So  if  hee 
hang  backe,  hee  shall  bee  hailed  forward  with  honour.  1673 
DRTOKN  Marr.  ii  la  Mode  n.  i,  Pr'ythee  do  not  hang  back  so. 
1709  AunisoN  Tatler  No.  81  F  4  Another,  that  hunt;  back  at 
the  Entrance,  and  would  have  excused  himself.  1819  J.  W. 
CROKER  in  C.  Papers  4  May,  Peel  and  Plunkett  were  hang- 
ing back,  each  unwilling  to  spe.ik  first.  1872  1 
P/i.itton  x.  i-fo  The  horses  hanging  back  from  the  pole  [of 

the  phaeton]  in  this  fashion. 

23.  Hang-  beliind.     intr.  To   lag  behind    and 
retard  progress. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  \.  (1677)  16  When  Hounds 
hang  behlnde,  and  beat  too  much  upon  the  scent  or  \>. 
we  say,  They  Plod. 

24.  Hang  off.     a.  intr.  To  cease  to  cling ;  to 
leave  hold. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  A",  in.  ii.  260  Hang  off  thou  cat,  thou 
bur ;  vile  thing  let  loose. 

b.  To  show  hesitation  in  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters or  to  an  agreement ;  to  hang  back,  demur. 

1641  TRAPP  Theologia  Thcol.  238  Moses. .hung  off  a  great 
while  from  going  to  Pharaoh  with  a  message  of  dism^sion. 
1669  PEPYS  Diary  3  Jan.,  I,  out  of  my  natural  backward- 
ness, did  hang  off,  which  vexed  her.  1686  GOAD  Celcst. 
Bodies  i.  xii.  44  We  hang  off,  and  seem  loth  to  come  upon 
the  Stage.  1894  Daily  Neivs  18  Sept.  2/7  Buyers  hanging 
off  to  an  unusual  extent. 

25.  Hang1  on.     a.  intr.  To  remain  clinging,  to 
continue  to  adhere  :  usually  implying  expectation, 
or  unwillingness  to  sever  one's  connexion. 

1860  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  61  Charlotte,  .is  still  hang- 
ing on  at  her  mother's,  .with  nothing  to  do.  1861  Dt  , 
COOK  P.  Foster's  D.  II.  56  What  does  he  do  now?  Oh,  he 
hangs  on  at  the  Nonpareil.  1884  CHI-RCH  Bacon  iii.  61  The 
shrewd  and  supple  lawyers  who  hung  on  to  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Courts.  1893  FARMER  S/ang,  To  hang  on  by  one's 
eyelashes.. \.v  persist  at  any  cost,  and  in  the  teeth  of  any 
d  iscou  rage  tne  n  t . 

b.  7b  hang  it  on  :  to  delay  or  protract  a  matter; 
cf.  to  hang  it  otit^  26  d.  {slang.^ 

i8u  J.  H.  VAVX  Flash  £>i\f.,  Hang  it  on,  purposely  to 

delay  or  protract  the  performance  of  any  task  or  service 

you  have  undertaken,  by  dallying  and  making  as  slow  a 

as  possible.  1823  EGAN  Grose  s  Diet.  Vitlg.  Tongue. 

26.  Hangout,   a.  intr.  To  protrude  with  down- 
ward direction. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cintrg.  59  Wif>  open  moub . ,  his  tunge 
hangib  out.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  A",  iv.  ii.  42  Let  not  him 
that  playes  the  Lion,  paire  his  nailes,  for  they  shall  hang 
out  for  the  Lions  clawes.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  \. 
(1677)  120  The  canine  Teeth,  .hang  out  very  long. 

b.  trans.  To  suspend  (a  sign,  colours,  or  the 
like)  from  a  window,  on  a  projecting  pole,  a  rope, 
etc. ;  to  display  as  a  sign  or  signal. 

To  hang  out  onSx  tolfoq.}  to  put  up  one's 

siyn-board  or  door-plate,  to  establish  oneself  in  business. 

1564  in  I'icary's  Anat.  n8S8i  App.  iii.  166  Takynge  care, 
that  they,  .doe  n^ytli-  r  hange  or  lieate  oute.  .eny  maner  of 
heddynge  or  apparrell.  1600  J.  PoRY  tr.  Leo's  AJrua  11. 
129  While  women  are  bathing  themselves,  they  hang  out  a 
rope  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  house,  which  is  a  i 
1654  WHIT-LOCK  Zoolwria  79,  I  will.. be  the  Pli\ 

ml  an  Urinall.    1712  ADDISO  i  -65  p6  The 

id  Tory  Ladies  begin  already  to  h  ieni 


HANG. 

Colours.  1884  HKSAM  Chihir.  Gibson  2  When  she  was 
h.inging  out  the  clothes,  ft  fad.  Flags  and  banners  were 
hung  out  in  honour  of  the  royal  viMt, 

C.  intr.  To  reside,  lodge,  live  (colloq.  or  slang]. 

1811  Lex.  Bfilatronicuiii  s.v.,  The  traps  scwcy  :<"'. 
/;<?;/<'  <w*,  the  officers  know  where  we  live.     1837  DICKENS 
/'/.  KW,  xxx,  I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  ?     1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Datt.  Dcr,  .\.\\vii.  (P.  ,   I've  found  two  rooms 
at  Chelsea,  .and  I  shall  soon  be  ready  to  hang  out  there. 

d.  Australian  colloq.}  To  hang  it  0itt=lto 
hang  it  on  ',  25  b. 

1890  BoLORBWOOD  Co/.  Reformer  (1891)  236  As  long  as 
they  have  their  grub  and  their  wages  they'll  hang  it  out, 
one  again  the  other.  Ibid.  341  The  rest  of  the  time  you'll 
have  to  hang  it  out  the  best  way  you  can. 
27-  Hang  tog-ether,  a.  intr.  To  adhere  toge- 
ther loosely  or  without  rigid  attachment. 

<•  1400  Lanfrancs  Cinirg.  48  Ou|>er  a  boon  is  not  kutt  al 

a  two  but  sum  uf  his  substaunce  is  don  awey  . .  or  ellis  he 

hangty  togidere.     1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  (1738}  I.  421 

>ns  of  wood  hacked  and  cleft  (but  so  as  the  pieces  hang 

together). 

b.  To  be  coherent  or  consistent ;  to  constitute  a 
coherent  or  consistent  whole. 

"553  T-  WILSON  Rltct.  (1580)  107  The  rather  their  tale 
nau  hang  together.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  HI.  vi.  4  Here 
is  the  Indictment.. And  marke  how  well  the  sequel!  hangs 
together.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  47  How  can  these  two 
stories  hang  together?  1885  .Wanch.  Exam.  22  Sept.  5/1 
There  are  many  things  in  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  do  not 
hang  well  together. 

C.  To  hold  together;  to  be  associated,  united, 
or  mutually  dependent ;  spec,  (of  a  person)  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  to  continue  to  exist. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  25  b,  Therefore  it  hangeth 
together  as  Germames  lippes,  as  we  use  to  sale.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  in.  ii.  13  As  idle  as  she  may  hang  to- 
gether for  want  of  company.  1644  MILTON  Jdgm.  Bucer 
Wks.  1738  I.  284  Many  Marriages  hang  as  ill  together  now, 
as  ever  they  did.  1697  COLLIER  Immor.  Stage  iv.  §  3 
(1730)  140  Let  us  now  see  how  Sir  Tunbelly  hangs  together. 
1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal (1822)  III.  24  We  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  hanging  well  together.  1894  Wcstm. 
Gaz.  14  June  3/1  Someone  having  said  to  him,  '  You  know, 
Franklin,  we  must  all  hang  together  in  this  matter',  he 
instantaneously  replied,  *  Yes,  or  we  shall  assuredly  all 
hang  separately  1 ' 

28.  Hang  up.  a.  trans.  To  fasten  a  thing  on 
high  so  that  it  is  supported  only  from  above;  to 
suspend  on  a  hook,  peg,  or  the  like. 

a  1300  Cursor  .17.  12072  And  be  be  har  he  vp  him  hang 
pat  alt  moght  se  him  spek  him  to.  13. .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt. 
477  Now  sir,  heng  vp  |wn  ax.  ^1440  Anc.  Cookery  in 
trofUfA,  Ord.  (1790)  447  Honge  hit  up  in  a  clothe  a  lytel 
while.  1686  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  iv.  (ed.  3)  28  A  Range 
of  Presses  made  with  Peggs  in  them  to  hang  up  Saddles 
[etc.].  1726  N.  Riding  Sic.  VIII.  174  All  Mayors.. are 
hereby  ordered  to  hing  or  cause  to  be  hung  up  this  order 
in  some  public  place.  Mod.  Let  me  hangup  your  overcoat. 
b.  Phrases.  To  hangup  (one 's  sword ', gun,  etc.): 
to  put  aside  in  disuse ;  to  give  up  using.  To  hang 
up  one's  hat :  see  quot.  1888. 

[1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  1 1724)  561  Ich  mai  honge  vp  min  ax,  feb- 
liche  iu  abbe  agonne.  1595  Maroccm  Ext.  p.  v,  And  there- 
with mee  thinkes  I  see  him  hang  the  hat  upon  the  pin 
againe.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Part-vat's  Iron  Age  46  Before  we 
sheath  our  sword,  and  hang  it  upon  the  nail.J  1826  H. 
N.  COLERIDGK  West  Indies  249  And  having  fought  through 
the  Peninsula  hung  up  his  sword  non  sine  gloria.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  A  little  more  practice,  and 
I  will.. hang  my  gun  up  over  the  chimney.  1855  TROL- 
LOPE  Warden  xi\,  Eight  hundred  a  year,  and  as  nice  a 
house  as  any  gentleman  could  wish  to  hang  up  his  hat  in. 
1888  ELWOHIMV  IK  Somerset  Word-bk.  s,v.,  When  a  man 
marries  and  goes  home  to  the  wife's  house  to  live,  he  is  said 
to  '  hang  up  his  hat '. 

fc.  To  hang  on  a  gibbet  (  =  sense  3)  ;  heuce  as 
an  imprecation  (  =  3  c).  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  in.  54  The  shape  of  Loues  Ti- 
bume,  that  hangs  vp  simpjicitie.  1592  —  ROM.  <y  Jttl.  in. 
iii.  57  Hang  vp  Philosophic  :  Vnlesse  Philosophic  can  make 
a  luliet,  Displant  a  Towne.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  ting.  IV. 
10  Feversham,  immediately  after  the  victory,  hanged  up 
above  twenty  prisoners.  1774  —  Grecian  Hist.  II.  59  If 
Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  Aster. 

d.  To  put  'on  the  shelf  or  into  abeyance  ;  to 
keep  back,  delay,  detain  for  an  indefinite  time. 

1633  F.  RVVES  Let.  8  Oct.  in  Abp.  UssJier's  Lett.  (1686) 
40x  After  a  while,  that  Negotiation  was  hung  up  upon  the 
Nail,  in  expectance  of  the  Princes  return.  1803  G.  ROSE 
Diaries  (1860)  II.  33  He  might  hang  the  matter  up . .  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  % 
Adv.  Scot!,  xiii.  (1855)  118  The  Roost  of  Sumburgh  will 
. .  'hang  up*  a  vessel  among  its  ..  currents  ..  for  days 
together.  1878  Lumberman's  Gaz.  18  Dec.  426  Others 
..  find  ..their  logs  'hung  up'  for  want  of  water  to  float 
them.  1884  Pali  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  1/1  Carried  by  a  larger 
majority  than  that  which  hung  up  the  Franchise  Bill  in 
July.  1890  Spectator  12  July  37/2  The  proposal,  .to  hang 
up  Bills  which  might  be  proceeded  with  in  another  session 
of  the  same  Parliament  without  beginning  de  nova. 

e.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  (a  horse).  Austral,  colloq. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col  Reformer  xvi.  185  The  gentk-man 

in  advance  hung  up  his  horse  and  walked  into  the  house. 
1895  Pall  Mall  Mag.  Sept.  104  He  hung  up  his  horse  to 
that  post. 

f   intr.  To  be  suspended  on  a  wall,  etc. 
1667  Fki'vs  Diary  22  July,  In  my  Lord's  room,  .where  all 
the  Judges'  pictures  hung  up. 

Hang  (.h3cg),  sb-    (?•  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  hanging,  drooping,  or  bending 
down  ;    also,  a  downward   inclination,  slope,  or 
bend  ;  a  declivity. 
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1807  VAKCOI'VER  Agric.   Devon   (1813)  50  Yarcoi: 
favorably  situated  on  the  south-cat!  hang  of  a  hill,     c  1850 
Kndini.  A'liT'ff.  (Weale)  140  Ram-line.     A  ..  line  ..  used 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  sheer  or  hang  of  the  decks. 
1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  i.  (18601  25  Never  shall  I  < 
her  face,  -with  that  weary  hang  of  the  head  on  one  side. 
b.  A  slackening  or  suspension  of  mot  i 

1866  Morning  Star,  The  objectionable  hang  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  stroke  [of  au  eight-oar]  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling*.  (1880)  182  A  trout 
usually  rests  where  the  hang  and  eddy  of  the  stream  will 
give  him  the  best  chance. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  a  thing  hangs  or  is  poised. 
a  1797  MRS.  M.  GODWIN  Posth.  Wks.  (1798)  IV.  121  Death 

could  not  alter  the  rigid  hang  of  her  limbs.  1864  \V) 
s.v. , The  hang  of  a  scythe  or  of  a  discourse.  1878  (KFFERIES 
Gamekeeper  at  H.  6  So  accustomed  is  he  to  its  balance  and 
'hang'  in  the  hand  that  he  never  thinks  of  aiming.  1885 
Miss  BRADDON  IVyllard's  ll'eird  III.  22  She  believed  that 
for  the  hang  of  a  skirt  . .  she  could  hold  her  own  with  any 
house  in  London. 

3.  To  get  the  hang  of:  to  become  familiar  with  the 
proper  wielding  or  use  of  a  tool ;  Jig.  to  get  to  un- 
derstand, manage,  master,  deal  with  as  an  adept; 
to  acquire  the  knack  of.  (U.S.  colloq.) 

1845  N.  S.  PKIMF.  Hist.  Long  Island  82  (Bartlettl  After 
they  have  . .  acquired  the  hang  of  the  tools  for  themselves. 
1847  DAKLEY  Drama  inPokfrville  67  (Farmer)  The  theatre 
was  cleared  in  an  instant  . .  all  running  to  get  the  hang  of 
the  scrape,  a  1860  T.  PARKER  in  J.  Weiss  Life  (1864)  II. 
434,  I  . .  think  1  haVe  got  the  hang  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions,  i860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  xxii.  (1892)  245 
Your  folks  have  never  got  the  hang  of  human  nature.  1881 
Spectator  12  Feb.  223  They  ..  have  not  yet  got  the  hang  of 
good  biography.  1883  CRANE  Smithy  $  Forge  21  The 
hammer  is  one  of  those  tools  that  the  workman  gets  used 
to,  or  'gets  the  hang  of. 

4.  concr.  (dial.)  Something  that  hangs  or  is  sus- 
pended :  a  hanging  mass  or  clump ;  a  crop  of  fruit ; 
a  hang-net. 

a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hang,  a  crop  of  fruit.  'A 
good  tidy  hang  of  apples'.  1857  K'INGSI.KY  Two  Y.  Ago 
xxv,  It  might  be  . .  one  of  the  '  hangs  '  with  which  the  club- 
water  was  studded,  torn  up  and  stranded.  1873  Act  36  <V 
37  I'ict.  c.  71  Sched.  iii,  License  Duties  for  each  ..Weir, 
hang,  baulk,  garth,  goryd,  box,  crib,  or  cruive.  .£12.  o.  o. 

5.  Not .  .  a  hang:  an  angry  or  impatient  equiva- 
lent of '  not  a  bit ',  'not  in  the  least    :  usually  with 
care.     Cf.  HANG  v.  3  c,  DAMN  sl>.  2. 

1864  H.  KINGSLEV  Ravenshoe  xliii.  (Farmer),  She  looks 
as  well  as  you  by  candlelight,  but  she  can't  ride  a  hang. 
1876  'OuiDA'  Winter  City  vi.  125  She  don't  care  a  hang 
what  anybody  says  of  her. 

Hang-,  the  verb-stem  used  in  comb,  in  various 
constructions;  as  hang-back,  one  who  hangs  back 
or  hesitates ;  hang-bench  (dial,  hing-bench"),  in 
Lead-mining,  a  piece  of  timber  forming  part  of  a 
stow,  which  is  pinned  to  the  sole-tree  by  wooden 
pins ;  hang-choice,  a  choice  between  two  evils ; 
hang-fair  (see  quot.);  hang-gallows,  a.  destined 
or  fit  for  the  gallows  ;  s/>.  a  gallows  bird  ;  hang- 
head  a.,  that  hangs  its  head;  f  hang-lipped  a., 
having  hanging  or  drooping  lips ;  f  hang-lock, 
a  hanging  lock,  a  padlock  ;  hang-nest,  a  bird  that 
constructs  a  pensile  nest,  a  HANGBIKD  ;  hang-net, 
a  kind  of  net  which  is  set  vertically ;  f  hang-on, 
a  hanger-on,  a  mean  dependant;  hang-out  (slang)  : 
see  quots.;  t  hang-rope,  t  hang- string,  f  hang- 
up =  hang-gallows. 

1866  Public^  Opinion  31  Dec.  720  '  You  mean  Emancipa- 
tion ! '  exclaim  the  *hang-backs.  1653  MANLOVE  Lead- 
mints  268  (E.  D.  S.)  Stowes,  Crosses,  Holes,  "Hange- 
benches.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  P  iii  b,  The  Sole- 
trees  and  Hang-benches  are  fanned  together  with  Pins 
of  Wood.  1851  TAPPING  Gloss.  Drrbysh.  Lead-mining 
Terms  (E.  D.  S.),  Hange-benchcs  or  H  ing-benches.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiy.  xxx,  I  hope  Saint  Patrick  sung  better  than 
Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it  would  be  *hang-choice  between 


.-....-  .,-        if";  

lock,  a  thieving  or  villainous  appearance.  1790  By-stanticr 
233  A  hang  gallows  rascal  without  money.  Ibid.  298,  I  was 
sent  to  Coventry,  as  an  incorrigible  hang  gal  lows.  1828  Cntvsn 
Dial.,  Hang-gallows,  a  villain  ;  a  proper  subject  or  pendant 
for  the  gallows.  1871  G.  MACDONAUJ  II  'ild  Flmvers  in  Wks. 
J''ancy  -V  [mag.  III.  27  ^Hang-head  Bluebell.  1574  Durham 
Depos.  (Surtees)3i3  She.  -did  heare  the  said  Janet  Wilkinson 
call  the  said  Katheryne  '*hange  lipped  witche '.  14x1 
Nottingham  Rcc.  II.  86,  j.  *henglok,  i|d.  1587  /  "cstry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  26  Item  given  for  a  key  to  a  hinge  locke,  jd.  1713 
DERHAM  rhys.  Theol.  iv.  xiii.  233  note,  The  Icterus  minor, 
and  the  Jupujuba,  or  whatever  other  Name  the  American 
*Hang-nests  may  be  called  by.  1868  WHOM  Homes  -.uithont 
H.  xiii.  241  The  Baltimore  Oriole  goes  by  many  nam 
as  Hang  Nest  and  Hanging  Bird,  from  the  beautiful  pensile 
nest  which  it  makes.  1812  Agric.  Sttrv.  Dmnfr.  605  (Jam.l 
*Hang-nets  are  larger  in  the  mesh  than  any  other  nets,  and 
are  stretched  upright  between  stakes  of  about  ten  feet  long, 
placed  at  regular  distances  of  about  eight  feet.  1873  Act 
36  \  37  I  'ict.  c.  71  §  39  No  byelaw  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  limit  the  length  of  a  hang  net.  1589 
Hay  any  Work  (1844)  45  Ungodly  bishopps,  with  their 
*hangones  and  parasites.  Il'id.  69  What  is  that  you  Bb. 
and  your  hangones  will  not  saye  by  Walde-graue.  1852 
BRISTED  5  I'ears  in  Eng.  University  (Farmer),  The  fourth 
of  July  I  celebrated  by  a  *hang-out.  1893  FARMICR  .Slang, 
Ilitngfint,  a  residence;  a  lodging;  and  [American  univer- 
sity) a  feast  ;  an  entertainment  1895  Harper  s  Mag.  Apr. 
r[2/i  He  [the  tramp]. .calls  his  clubhousea  hans-out.  1570 
EVINS  Alanip.  170/6  Handgrope,/Krr//irr.  1675  COTTON 
Scoffer  Sco/t  40  A  pretty  Child  thou  art  . .  little  *Hang- 
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string.      1562-3  Jack  Juggler  in   Hazl.    Dodsley   II.    151 
You  have  cause  now  to  thank  this  same  *hang-up. 
Hangable    hre-rjab'l),  a.    rare.     [See  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  hanged. 

1595 -6  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  238  (James  VI ..  was 
resolved  no  more  to  use  great  men  or  chancellors  in  his 
affairs,  but  such  as  he  could  correct,  and  were]  •  hangahle  '. 
1719  OZELU  tr.  Miison's  .Mem.  122  All  those  People  calling 
themselves  Bohemiansor  Egyptians,  are  hangable  as  Felons 
at  the  Age  of  14  Years. 

2.  Of  an  offence  :  Punishable  by  hanging. 

1815  Miss  MITFORD  in  7,'Kstrange  Lift  11870)  I.  323  It  does 
not.  .appear  that  he  ever  committed  any  hangable  or  trans- 
portable offence. 

3.  That  may  lead  to  hanging. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Carney  (I8So)  III.  iii.  351.  I  felt  none  of 
that  hangable,  drownable  desperation  about  her. 

So  Hangabi'lity,  capacity  of  being  hanged. 

1829  LAMB  Lett.  xvii.  To  Procter  157  The  theoretical 
hangibihty  lor  capacity  of  being  hanged,  if  the  judge  pleasesi 
of  every  infant  born  with  a  neck  on. 

II  Hangar  (hangar.  [Fr. ;  ulterior  origin  un- 
certain :  see  Du  Cange,  Diez,  Littre.]  A  covered 
space,  shed,  or  shelter,  esp.  for  carriages. 

1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  in.  xiii,  Mademoiselle,  may  we 
take  your  coach  to  town  ?  I  saw  it  in  the  hangar.  i86itr. 
Dn  Chat/Ill's  Eqnat.  Afr.  xv.  253  The  people  gathered  . . 
under  the  immense  hangar  or  covered  space.  1886  Sn 
tr.  I-'lankcrt's  Salatimibo  vii,  The  rumbling  chariot,  .halted 
under  a  wide  hangar. 

Hangbird  (hre-rjbS.id').  [f.  HANG  v.  +  IJiKD.] 
A  bird  that  builds  a  hanging  nest ;  esp.  an  American 
oriole  of  the  family  IcteriJtr. 

1856  BRYANT  Poems,  Gladness  of  Nature  ii,  There  are 
notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren.  1868  WHITTIER 
Among  Hills  1,  The  hang-bird  overhead,  His  hair-swung 
cradle  straining. 

t  Ha'ng-by.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  (hing-byV  [f. 
HANG-  vb.-stem  +  BY  ailv.  and  prep.~\ 

1.  A    contemptuous    term    for   a   dependant    or 
hanger-on. 

iS79GossoN  Sch,  Abuse  (P^A.)  1,0,  I  meane  those  hange- 
byes  whome  they  succour  with  stipend.  1599  B.  JONSON 
Cynthia  s  AYr>.  v.  iii,  Enter  none  but  the  Ladies,  and  their 
Hangbies.  1655  FI/LI.I-:R  Hist,  tarnb.  9  To  condemn  the 
whole  University  for  a  hand-full  of  Hang-byes,  such  as  never 
were  matriculated  members  therein.  1855  ROBINSON  Wkitlty 
Gloss.,  A  Hiitg-by,  an  adherent,  a  dependent,  a  flatterer. 

2.  An  appendage,  an  adjunct. 

c  1585  R.  BROWNE  Answ.  Cartiuright  35  Why  then  will  he 
haue  the  Lordes  discipline .  .to  be  but  an  accident  or  hangby 
to  the  Church?  1620  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  A ppouti '.r..a 
pent-house,  .a  processe,  a  hangby,  a  label).  1661  K.  W. 
Cut!/.  Charac.,  Old  Hording  H,\gg  (1860)  89  Her  hands  are 
the  clumsie  hangbyes  of  her  body. 

3.  at tril>. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Etig.  Episc.  i.  i.  3  Creatures,  and  hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha'ng-dog,  s/>.  and  a.  [f.  HANG  v.  +  DOG  :  cf. 
(iit-t/iroa/.~\ 

A.  sl>.  A  despicable  or  degraded  fellow  fit  only 
to  hang  a  dog,  or  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Each.  in.  vi,  There's  the  hangdog  his 
man.     1772   NU<;ENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  476  The 
Hang-dogs  who  murdered  Christ.    1840  THACKERAY  Cathe- 
rine ix,  Paws  off.  .You  young  hang-dog. 
b.  attrih.  in  apposition. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxii,  How  can  thy  traffic  with  the 
hang-dog  executioner  be  of  avail  to  serve  me  ?  1862  SALA 
Ship  Chandler  ii.  21  That  hang-dog  buccaneer,  who  had 
Captain  Kidd  for  a  grandfather. 

B.  adj.  Of,  befitting,  or  characteristic  of  a  hang-dog; 
low, degraded;  havinga  base  or  sneakingappearance. 

1677  OTWAY  Cheats  ofScapin  ill.  i,  A  squinting,  meager, 
hang-dog  countenance.  1826  SCOTT  Jnti.  7  Jan.,  I  can't 
have  the  hang-dog  look  which  the  unfortunate  Theseus  has. 
1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  III.  IQI  With  an  extremely 
hang-dog  air.  1893  l\'estin.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  3/2  Theysat silent 
and  hang-dog  throughout. 

Hange,  var.  of  HENGE,  '  pluck  '  of  a  sheep,  etc. 
Hanged  (hjerjd),  ///.  a.  [f.  HANG  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Suspended,  etc. ;  see  the  verb.     (Now  Obs.  in 
the  general  sense;  the  form  in  use  being  HUNG.) 

2.  Put  to  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 
1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  vn.   xvi,  The  syghte  of  these 

hanged  knyghtes  1508  DUNDAR  Flyting  TC.  Kennedie  187 
Reistit  and  crynit  as  hangitman  on  hill.  1599  MINSHEU 
nial.  Sp.  fy  Enff.  68  A  rope  of  a  hanged  man.  1876  Mr. 
Gray  <$•  Neiglili.  I.  205  Engjand  was  '  merrie  '  ..  for  the 
hangers,  though  scarcely  quite  so  '  merrie  '  and  pleasant, 
perhaps,  for  the  hanged. 

b.  As  an  expletive  (also  advb.) :  '  Confounded ', 
'  cursed '. 

1887  Poor  Nellie  (18881  102  A  banged  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion for  a  fellow  to  be  in.  Ibid.  105  A  confounded  bad  dinner 
and  hanged  bad  wine. 

f  3.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  hangings.  Obs. 
or  arch.;  usually  HrNc. 

1451  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  118861  III.  351  An 
banned  bed.  1562  J.  HsYWOOD  /V,>7'.  ft  1'pi^'r.  (1867)  179 
Wnllcs,  Som  seeld,  som  hangd.  1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  144 
Musick  is  better  in  Chambers  Wainscotted  than  Hanged. 
1876  BREWER  Eng.  Studies  iii.  (i8Si)  117  The  king's  cham- 
ber and  the  rooms  adjoining  were  matted  and  hanged. 

Hangee  (hrcrj?-).  noncc-wd.  [f.  HANOZI.  -t-  -EE.] 
A  person  who  is  hanged. 

1831  OEN-.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  424  Now  le_t  us, 
the  fiancees  that  are  to  be,  sift  and  examine  this  position. 
1886  Pall  Mail  G.  27  Apr.  3  Why  should  the  hangee  be 
subjected  to  the  hands  of  a  bungler  ? 

10 
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Hanger'  'harrjaO.  [OE.  hangra.  pi.  -an, 
i.il  HAM;  v.  Now  identified  in  form  and 
feeling  with  the  next.  See  Napier  &  Stevenson, 
Crawford  Charters  in  Anted.  Oxon.  134.]  A  wood 
™  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  or  bank  :  cf.  HA; 
///.  a.  2  b. 

<  938  Charter  in  Cad.  DM.  III.  409  Ealle  ba  hangran 
betweonan  Sam  we^e  and  oam  5e  to  Stanleage  lijb.  ("987 
Ibid.  III.  229  Of  8am  hangran  sub  to  baere  strait.  1789  li. 
WHITK  Sellvrne  Ixxxvii,  A  considerable  part  of  the  great 
woody  hanger  at  Ha\vkley  was  torn  from  its  place  and  fell 
down,  leaving  a  high  freestone  cliff  naked  and  hare.  1822 
in  Cobbett  Rnr.  fifties  (1885)  I.  170  These  hangers  are 
woods  on  the  sides  of  very  steep  hills.  1851  COBDI.N  in 
Morley  Lift  (1882)  II.  iii.  91  The  nightingale  and  cuckoo 
are  already  heard  in  the  hanger.  1883  G.  ALLEN  Col.  Clout's 
[wild  service-tree)  grows  sparingly  in 
hangers  and  copses. 

Hanger-  (hse-rpi).  Also  5-6  Sf.  hingar(e, 
-er,  6  hengar.  [f.  HAXG  v.  +  -EH  1.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hangs. 

1.  One  who  suspends  a  thing  from  above;  often 
in  comb,  as  bell-hanger,  paper-hanger,  etc.  <|.v. 
under  the  first  element),  spec.  One  of  those  who 
select  and  hang  the  pictures  for  an  exhibition  (e.  g. 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy). 


to  limit  their  own  contributions.     1894  ll\-stm.  G<iz.  it 

-  >  soon  as  a  man  is  elected  to  full  membership  he  be- 
comes a  hanger  for  the  next  exhibition. .  Hangers  are  almost 
as  anxious  to  be  excused  as  High  Sheriffs. 

b.  One  who  puts  a  per.son  to  death  by  hanging, 
or  causes  him  to  be  hanged. 

_  £1430  Pilgr.  Lj'f  Manhtde  n.  xcv.  (1869)  no  Afterward 
j  wole  be  drawere  and  hangere  of  thee.  1680  AUBREY  Lives 
Kminent  .Men  (1813)  II.  351  A  very  severe  hanger  of  high- 
waymen. 1876  (see  HANGED  2]. 

t  c.  One  who  hesitates  or  wavers  :  see  H.vxi;  -•. 
17.  Obs. 

1536  STARKEY  Lei.  30  July  in  England .  i87i)p.xxxix,  You 
schal  fynd  me.  .to  be,  no  sterter,  wauerar  nor  hengar  in  the 

Td. 
Something  that  hangs  down  or  is  suspended, 
t  a.  A  piece  of  tapestry  hanging,     t  b.  A  hat-band  with 
a  part  hanging  loose  behind,     to.  A  pendant ;  ^oattrit., 
as  hatiger-pfarl.     t  d.  A  bell-rope.    e.  A  pendant  catkin. 
f.  A  local  name  for  the  sea-weed  tangle. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Htmah.  Ord.  78  The  chief  yeoman 
of  this  office  hathe  in  charge  . .  cuppes  of  silver  &  leather, 
tankardes,  &earthe  asshen  cuppes.  .hangers  &  all  that  other 
stuffe  of  this  office.  1488  Inv.  in  Tytier  Hist. Scot.  (1864  II. 
'  I'm  a  collar  of  gold  maid  with  elephantis  and  a  grete 
hingar  at  it.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Etieis  x.  iii.  35  Or  in  the 
crownell  pycht,  or  rych  hynger,  Quhilk  dois  the  nek  array. 
1516  in  rm:  K.  Wardrobe  (1815)  25  Oam.)  Item,  ane  black 
h.itt  with  ane  hingar  contenand  ane  greit  ruby  balac.  Item, 
v  hattis  of  silk  without  hingaris.  c  1565  LINDESAY  i  Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)159  And  also  commanded  her  to  take  what 
hingers  or  tapestry-work .. she  pleased.  1578  in  In-\  A'. 
ll'ardrobe  (1815)  266  (Jam.)  A  small  carcan  with  hingar 


xvii,  The  hangers  of  the  hazel,  too,  having  shed  their  dust 
to  make  the  nuts. 

3.  Something  that  overhangs ;    in  Mining,  The 
rock  over  the  lode  or  vein  ;  the  '  roof. 

1631  JORDEN  Nat.  Bathes  xiv.  (1669)  136  Most  metals 
breeding  between  a  Hanger  and  a  Lieger  ..  are  selc|..me 
above  a  foot  thick.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  583  The 
rock  on  both  sides,  or,  in  the  miners'  language,  the  roo/and 
the  sole,  the  hanger  and  the  leger,  is  altered  and  decomposed. 

4.  A  contrivance  by  which  anything  is  hung ;  a 
rope,  chain,  or  hook  used  to  suspend  something  ; 
a  support  for  a  journal-box,  etc.,  of  a  shafting. 
Also  attrib. 

1864  WEBSTER  s.v.  Pulley.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-tvork- 
ing  l-actories-21  Having  the  hanger-plates  ready,  ..mount 
the  shaft  in  the  hangers  and  invert  them.  Ibid.  65  The  rods 


10  Jan.  27  The  spring  hanger  of  the  tender  broke. 

t  b.  A  loop  or  strap  on  a  sword-belt  from  which 
the  sword  was  hung  ;  often  richly  ornamented. 


sword  hangers.    7.  . -word  hangers.    1601  HOI- 

LAND  Pliny  II.  483  Their  sword-girdles,  hangers,  and  baw- 
,  gmgle  again  with  thin  plates  of  siluer.  1602  SHAHS 
Ham.  v  n.  ,57.  ,648  ll,,ry  II  'ill!  (Camden)  217, 1  gh 
my  nephew.. my  guilt  wrought  sword  and  the  girdle  and 
hangers  to  it.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  n  677!  289  The  boys  with 
silver  hangers  were  adorn'd  And  golden  swords. 

C.  A  loop  by  which  anything  is  hung,  as  the 
loop  at  the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  coat,  etc. ;  the 
liiop  of  a  hunting-whip  or  crop. 

1684  Lon,i  r/4  He  had  a  Whip  with  a  red 

Handle  and  a  Uuff  hanger  at  the  end  of  it. 

d.  A  chain  or  iron  rod  to  which  a  pot  or  kettle 
is  hung  by  means  of  a  pot-hook  in  the  old  fashioned 
kitchen  fireplace.  Hence  transf.  A  nursery  name 
icir  the  stroke  with  a  double  curve  r).  one  of  the 
elementary  forms  in  learnii;  usually  in 

rnse  pol-hoolts  ami  him 
•599  ,6og 


74 

U'itltals'  Diet.  186  To  hang  as  the  pots  doe  uppon  their 
hangers.  1738  SWIFT  I'ol.  Confers.  Introd.  82  His  Skill 
in  making  Pot-hooks  and  Hangers  with  a  Pencil.  1809 
W.  IHMM.  Knickerb.  (1849)  '=7  l;«t  Httlc  skilled  in  the 
mystery  of  combining  pot-hooks  and  hangers.  1896  Lon^'n. 
•'f<it,:  Nov.  64  The  old  iron  '  hangers'  for  pots  are  common. 
5.  Hanger-on,  a.  A  follower  or  dependant 
(familiarly  and  often  disparagingly). 

1549  Lansilcr-.we  MSS.  238  If.  292  The  multytude  of 
Reteynours  and  hangers  on.  1603  SIR  R.  CECIL  in  Kllis 
Orig:  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  206  Among  some  hangers-on  upon 
the  Court.  1727  S  \VIKT  U'cntt,-)  <>J  II  'otultrs  \Vks.  1755  II. 
11.  54  He  is  a  perpetual  hanger-on  :  yet  no-body  knows  how 
to  be  without  him.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iii.  142 
Scotland  was  for  the  first  time  treated  as  a  needy  and 
troublesome  hanger-on  of  Krance. 

tb.   An  apjx/ndagc,  an  adjunct.  Obs. 
1552   LAII.MKR  Serm.  Lords  Prayer  vi.  (1845*  419    But 
here  is  one  addition,  one  hanger  on  :  'As  we  forgive  them 
that  tn  ;  us'.      1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A>  Se/v. 

ToRdr.,  All  the  words  about  body  and  hangers  on  to  body. 
c.   Coal-mining.  The  same  as  onsetter,  a  work- 
man who  puts  the  corves  or  tubs  into  the  '  cage.' ' 
or  '  chair '  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit-shaft.   Formerly 
these  were  hung  on  to  the  end  of  the  rope  or  chain. 
iSsSSi.MMoxns  Wet.  Trade,  Hanger-on,  a  miner  employed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  infixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to  the 
'    chain.      1893  Daily  Xews  5  July  5/7  Three  young  fellows 
who  were  employed  as  hangers  on  at  the  pit  bottom. 

Hanger  ;  h:e-rjai).  Also  6  hangre,  7  hangar ; 
/3.  6  hyuger,  henger,  7  hinger.  [app.  the  same  as 
HANGER  -,  from  HANG  v. ;  though  possibly  not  of 
Eng.  formation  :  cf.  early  mod.Du.  hangher, '  stoot- 
deghen  [rapier],  pngio  de  zona  pendens  '. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  this  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Pers.  Arab.  Ithanjar:  see  HANDJAR.  But,  although 
'  hanger '  has  sometimes  been  employed  to  translate  the 
latter  iprob.  with  a  notion  of  etymological  identity  neither 
history'  nor  phonology  appears  to  support  the  conjecture.] 

A  kind  of  short  sword,  originally  hung  from  the 
belt. 


Kealme  . .  Knyyes,  Hangers,  Taillourshires,  Scisors,  And- 
yrons.  <•  1500  in  Ripen  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  303  Cum  gladiis 
vocatis  hyngers  vel  baselardys.  ijsoPALSGR.  229/1  Hangre 
a  weapen,  fraeifuemart.  1558  Nottingham  Kec.  IV.  408, 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  James  Hartley  my  henger  and  my 
dagger.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Pen:  (1860)  33  The  sight  of 
a  Hanger  rusted  in  the  sheath  hanging  by  ones  side.  1619 
Natuorth  Iloitseh.  Bks.  (Surtees)  105  A  silke  belt  for  my  Lord's 
hinger.  1682  N.  O.  Boileaii's  Lutrin  n.  182  Yet,  on  my 
word  the  Knave  had  wit  in's  Anger,  And  wisely  took  along 
his  rusty  Hanger.  1698  FROGFK  \'oy.  12  Their  ordinary 
Arms  are  the  Hanger,  the  Sagay,  which  is  a  very  light  Half- 
Pike,  and  the  Bow.  1719  DK  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xv,  I  made  him 
a  belt  with  a  frog_  hanging  to  it,  such  as  in  England  we  wear 
hangers  in  ;  and  in  the  frog,  instead  of  a  hanger,  I  gave  him 
a  hatchet.  1831  SCOTT  Cast.  Dang,  i,  A  small  crooked  sword, 
like  what  we  now  call  a  hanger. 
Hangie  (hse-rji).  Sc.  [f.  HANG  z>.] 

1.  A  term  of  reproach :    ?  hangman  or  gallows- 
bird  ;  a  worthless  fellow. 

1787  HURNS  Addr.  to  Deil  ii,  Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for 
a  wee.  An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be. 

2.  A  drift-net. 

1889  Scott.  Leader  n  Mar.  5  The  use  of  the  hangie  or 
drift-net  on  the  waters  of  the  '1'ay. 

Hanging  (h:e-nirj\  -obi.  sb.  [f.  HANG  T.  + 
-ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HANG. 

1.  The  action  of  suspending  or  fact  of  being  sus- 
pended ;  suspension. 

c  1400  Lati/raiif't  Cirtirg.  24  Bi  him  [ligament]  (>e  mem- 
bris.  .schulden  ben  y-teied,  be  whiche  bat  neden  hangynge. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  //,•«.  IV,  n.  iv.  446  A  foolish  hanging  of  thy 
nether  Lippe.  1667  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  I36'4  The  New  In- 
vention of  Major  Thorny  Franke,  for  the  hanging  of  Cop- 
pers. 1703  MOXON  Mecli.  J-:.n-n:  153  The  Hanging  of 
Doors,  Windows,  etc.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  81  T  2 
Like  the  hanging  out  of  false  Colours. 

2.  The  aclion  of  putting  to  death  on  the  gallows, 
etc.,  or  the  fact  of  being  so  put  to  death. 

,;  1300  Cursor  M.  22860  Thorn  bair  aun  gilt  Wit  hefding 
draght,  or  hanging  spilt.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls, 
190  Where  Thomas  was  juged  to  drawying,  hanging,  and 
hedyng.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <y-  Epigr.  (1867)  129 
Weddyng  and  hangyng  are  desteny.  1601  SHAKS.  . 
I.  v.  20  Many  a  good  hanging  preuents  a  bad  marriage 

ln-r    Kate;    Ii 
i.Iarriage  and  Hanging  go  by  Destiny.     1855  M 

Ki:g.  x.vi.  IV.  677  That,  of  all  sights,  that  in 
the  English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging. 

3.  A   downward  slope  or  curve ;   esp.   in  Ship- 
building (see  quots.). 

1684  R.  H.  School  Recrcat.  83  The  chusing  out  your 
Ground,  and  preventing  the  Windings,  Hangings,  and  many 
turning  Advantages  of  the  same,  whether,  .open  wide  Plau  s 
..or  in  close  Bowling-AUeys.  i7Ii  W.  SUTHERLAND  .V///>- 
build.  Auist.  160  Hanging;  the  opposite  to  Snying,  when 
the  middle  of  the  Plank  appears  lower  than  the  Ends,  but 
circular.  t  1850  Rtitlim.  .\,i-'ig.  (Wealei  123  Hanging, 
declining  in  the  middle  part  from  a  horizontal  right  line, 
as  the  hanging  of  the  decks,  hanging  of  the  sheer,  etc. 

4. y%-.  fa.  Dependence.  < 

.  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Maiilioilc  I.  xx.viii.  (1869)  21  For  bat  don 
hath  his^comyng  out,  and  Iii  i  (>at  oober. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  in  suspense  or  left 
over  fur  nn  iii'li-linite  time;  also  Jianging-iip. 

l638  B  II.)  86  II  ..pretenders 

Its.     1890  l\ill  MollG.  20  June 


HANGING. 

7/1  This  measure  authori/ed  the  *  hanging  up '  of  bills  by 
either  House  provided ..  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  were 
pbtaJTR-d.  1892  Ibid.  27  Jan.  2,  2  A  hanging-up  resolution 
is  never  satisfactory. 

5.  concr.  Something  that  hangs  or  is  suspended  ; 
something  attached,  an  appendage ;  alsoyijf.    (Usu- 
ally in//.     Also  hangings-on.) 

1549  I.ATIMER  2nd  Serm.  bef.  K,hi:  VI  (Arb.>  55  As  it 
folovveth  in  the  texte  wyth  the  appurtenaunces  and  hang- 
ynges  on.  1552  —  Serjn.  in  Lincoln  i.  63  These  be  sequels 
or  hangings  on,  wherewith  the  chiefe  dish  is  poudred.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  iii.  63  In  one  night  A  Storme  . .  Shooke 
downe  my  mellow  hangings :  nay  my  Leaues.  1633  P. 
FLETCHER  Purple  /si.  in.  vii,  Many  a  cragge  dependeth  ; 
Like  to  the  hangings  of  some  rockie  masse. 

6.  spec.  A  piece  of  drapery  with  which  a  bed- 
stead, the   walls   of  a   room,   etc.,  are  hnng;   a 
curtain  or  the  like ;  also  the  material  for  this. 

1431  in  Rogers  Agric.  f,  Prices  III.  550/3  Hanging  to 
hall  with  a  border  of  Cowchye  work  \\s.  1530  PAI.SGK. 
129/1  Hangyng  for  a  bedde,  accciistmnfnt  de  lict.  1663 
COWI.EV  f  'n-ses  «t  Ess.,  Country  Mouse,  Behind  a  Hanging 
in  a  spacious  room.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  f  10  A 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the  flames.  1836 
K.  CORNEY  Bayfux  Tapestry  3  A  piece  of  hanging  which 
belongs  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux. 

b.  //.  The  pieces,  folds,  or  masses  of  tapestry 
or  other  stuff,  with  which  a  room  or  bed  is  hung  ; 
also  extended  to  wall-paper  (paptr-hangi, 

1485-6  .\~a-,'iil  Ace.  Hen.  ('//  (1806)  46  Hangings  of  Say 
to  hang  aboute  the  Ship,  oon  of  vj  peces.  1566  Eng.  Clt. 
Furniture^  (1866)  71  J,)uishions  for  hisjiouse  and  hanginges 


for  his  bedd.     1593  DONNE  .\'al.  iv.  (R.),  Though  his  face 

be  as  ill  As  theirs,  wh:"*"  '"  "'^  ' • —  ...i-:-  *-•!.„:—    -*__ 

DRYDEN  Marr.  it  la  . 


be  as  ill  As  theirs,  which  in  old  hangings  whip  Christ.   1673 
t  Mode  iv.  iv,  No  more  than  a  phtine 


in  the  hangings.  1716  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5434/3  Paper  painted, 
or  stained  for  Hangings.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun.Mni,i  i, 
He  pushed  back  the  hangings  as  he  continued  speaking. 

7.  A  steep  slope  or  declivity  of  a  hill.  Now  local. 
c  1400  MAVKDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  34  pai  er  in  be  hingand  [tn 

ltdeclitt\  of  be  hill.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xii.  in 
Went  \-pon  the  hangynge  of  a  montayne  for  to  byholde. 
1578  LVTE  Dfdoeiis  i.  xcviii.  140  Indies  Mantell  groweth.. 
in  the  hanging  of  hilles.  1622  BACON  Hen.  I'll  Mor.  & 
Hist.  \Vks.  (liohn)  332  Upon  the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill. 
1888  C.  VENABLES  GarianonitmCrcetings  ii.  3,  'The  Hang- 
ing '  which  forms  part  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds  of  the 
Rectory  here.  1888  Bcrksh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  E'll  vind  moor 
partridges  on  the  hangin'  yander'n  anywher. 

8.  attiib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  2)  hanging  day, 
matter,    time;     (sense  6    hanging-cloth,    -paper; 
hanging  clamp  (see  quot.) ;  hanging  committee, 
the  committee  who  decide  the  hanging  of  pictures 
in    an    Exhibition     (e.g.    that     of    the     Royal 
Academy) ;  hanging-head,  -post,  -stile,  the  post 
or  upright  which  bears  the  hinges  of  a  door  or 
gate;  t  hanging-holder,  an  attendant ;  hanging- 
needle,  a  seine-needle,  used  in  attaching  a  fish- 
ing-net to  the  cork-line  and  foot-line;  hanging- 
press,  a  press  in  which  clothes  are  hung. 

1-1850  Rudim.  Na-.'ig.  (AVeale)  123  *Haugituf  damp,  a 
semicircular  iron  with  a  foot  at  each  end,  to  receive  nails, 
by  which  it  is  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  ship  to  hang  stages 
to,  etc.  c  1500  Meliisinc  xxvi.  206  Cyteseyns  had  hanged 


•Hanging  Committee.  ~  1866  Reader  12  May  476  The 
hanging  committee  could  not  possibly  have  found  artists 
to^occupy  them  so  worthily.  1888  ELWORTHY  II'.  Somerset 
U'oni-H:,  ' Hanging-head,  same  as  Hanch  ;  the  upright 
part  of  a  gate,  to  which  the  Binges  are  attached.  1624 
FLETCHER  Wife  for  a  month  \.  ii,  You  scurvy  usher.. thou 
poor  base  *hangmg-holder.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.,  A  "hanging 
matter.  1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.,  Ship-Chandler  (I.. 
a  hanging  matter  to  touch  a  penny's  worth  of  them.  1752 
LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Let.  to  Shemtone  19  J uly,  My  *hanging- 
paper  is  arrived,  and  the  cracks  of  the  ceiling  have  been 
filled.  1792  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  X.  30  The  limb  of  a  Chest- 
nut..was  put  down  as  a  'hanging  post  for  a  gate,  and 
carried  the  gate  . .  fifty-two  years.  1743  WESLEY 
(1872)  XIII.  174  They  broke  ..  the  'hanging-press.  1845 
MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  xi.  93  What  in  Ireland  is  called 
a  hanging  press,  in  which  ladies  suspend  their  dresses 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  225  *  Hanging  Stile,  the 
stile  of  a  door  or  shutter  to  which  the  hinra  is  fastened; 
also,  a  narrow  stile  fixed  to  the  jamb  on  which  a  door  or 
shutter  is  frequently  hung. 

Hanging  (hre-rjinX  ppl.  a.  (prep.)  [f.  as  prec. 

•t--I»8«.]      That  hangs. 

1.  Supported  above,  and  not  below ;  suspended, 
pendulous ;  projecting  downwards  ;  drooping. 

1483  Cat /i.  Aiigl.  186/2  Hyngynge,  pendulus,  suspei: 
'577  B.    GOOCE  Heresbach's  Hush.   n.   (1586)    115  b.   The 


mging.     1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.    Ynf.  Seamen  11 
A  hanging  cabben,  a   Hamacke.      1726    LF.ONI    Alt, 
Arc/tit.  I.  31/1  Huge  pieces  of  hanging  Stone.    1882  s 
HOUSE  7.  Inglesant  II.  228  It  faded  more  and  mon 
the  hanging  darkness. 

b.  Hanging  sleeve,  a  loose  open  sleeve  hanging 
down  from  the  arm;  formerly  worn  by  cli; 
and  young  persons.    Hence  hanging-sleeved 

1659  GAI-M-.N    Tears  C/,.  580  The  Popes  ..  b.  . 
their  bibs  and  banging-sleevea.     1683  Apol.  J'iv/.  I 
iv.  46  Children  ..  in  their  Nurse's  arms,  or  nut  mil  ..I  tl,,.;,- 
Hangmg-sleeves.    1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I\ 

I    iras  a  Girl,  or  wheh  ,74g  _ 

Clarissa    Wks.   1883  VIII.  406    I 
carted  property  of  hired  slaves.      1826  S 


HANGING. 

1841  LANS  Arab.  Nts.  I.  71  In  which  cnse  they  kiss  the  end 
of  the  hanging-sleeve. 

2.  Leaning  over,  overhanging ;  steep,  declivitous. 

a  1350 <<'.'/_['  ;/  arvf.  (A.)  5.70  pan  com  berbi  an  hongend  hille 
..Gtiyoun.  1480  CAXTON  Citron.  Kitg.  cc.xxiii.  222They.. 
metthebaillol  and  his  companye  at  an  hongyng  bought  of  the 
more  in  a  ^trt:il  (M^ai^e.  1513  DOUULAS  slLneis  in.  iv.  40 
\'tidir  a  hingand  hewch.  1598  FLOHIO,  Silo,  .he  th.-u  hath  a 
skuwling  looke .  .or  hanging  eie-browes.  1626  U.\ro\~  Syli'n 
§  600  To  bring  Water,  from  some  Hanging  Grounds,  where 
there  are  Springs.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  ffns?>.  99  The 
branches,  or  smaller  drains  ..  are  cut  a-cross  the  ground 
with  a  hanging  level.  1847  JAMES  J.  Marston  Hall  vii, 
The  dark  man  with  the  heavy  hanging  brow. 

b.  Of  a  wood,  garden,  walk,  etc. :  Situated  on 
a  steep  slope,  top  of  a  wall,  etc.  so  as  to  hang  over 
or  appear  to  do  so. 

Hanging  Gardens  (of  Babylon),  a  transl.  of  L,  ficnsiles 
horti  (Quintus  Curtius).  Kpfjuatrroi  K-rjjroi  (Plutarch,  etc.). 

(1170  Navmitister  Cartul.  (Surtees)  75  Le  Hangande 
scauhe.  1487  IMd.  263  Hanhand  bray.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy  315  We  call  hanging  Gardens,  such  as  are  planted  on 
the  Top  of  the  House.  1712  —  Spect.  No.  415  p  5  The 
Walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  Gardens.  1733  H ANWAY 

Tray.  (1762)  II.  i.  Jx.  48  They  abound  in  lofty  trees,  and 
different  kinds  of  hanging  walks.  17^1  MAD.  D'AKBLAY 
Lhary  7  Aug.,  Hills,  .mostly  covered  with  hanging  woods. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Player.  Ear,  \.  (1894)  5  Its  lovely  group- 
ing of  rock  and  hanging  meadow. 

f  3.  Remaining  in  suspense  or  abeyance  ;  pending. 

11460  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  192  The  lebel  or  artycles 
oft  lie  cause  ayenst  hym  before  you  in  the  courte  of  cris- 
tiante  moued  and  hanging.  1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  i.  ii.  16 
Both  stand  sencelesse.  .Forgetful!  of  the  hanging  victory, 

fb.  Pending,  during;  orig.  with  a  sb.  in  abso- 
lute construction;  when  placed  before  the  sb., 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  prep. ;  cf.  DURING,  and 
Fr.  pendant ;  this  hanging  ( =  Fr.  cependanf] , 
pending  this,  meanwhile.  Obs. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2654,  I  rede  also  how 
that,  hangyng  a  stryfe  Bitwene  Kyng  Forms  and  a  lord 
clept  Fabrice.  4:1489  CAXTON  Sounds  of  Aymott  i.  50  This 
hangynge,  the  duke,  .came  afore  the  kynge.  1491  —  lritas 
ratr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  xciii.  127  b/i  Hangynge  this  tyme 
was  a  philosophre  in  the  sayd  cyte.  c  1500  3  King's  Sons  91 
This  tyme  hangyng,  ye  may  leue  garrisons  m  this  Reannie. 
1568  C.RAi'TONO4nw.  II.  151  This  matter  thus  hangyng,  the 
king  [etc.].  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  52 
The  patent  was  gyven  up,  hanging  the  suyte.  1628  COKE 
On  Litt.  133,  Hanging  the  process,  the  defendant  con- 
veyeth  the  land. 

4.  Having  a  downward  cast  of  countenance  ; 
gloomy-looking.  (Often  with  play  on  HANG  v.  3.) 

1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.J'or  M.  iv.  ii.  34  A  good  fauor  you 
haue,  but  that  you  haue  a  hanging  look.  1607  MIDDLETON 
Michaelmas  Term  iv.  Hi,  Like  a  hanging  morn,  a  little 
water iah  awhile.  1766  T.  AMORY  J.  Buncle  (1825)  III.  79 
He  had  the  most  hanging  look  I  have  ever  seen.  1855 
BROWNING  Fra  Lippo  308  Have  you  noticed,  now,  Your 
cullion's  hanging  face? 

6.  Iii  transitive  sense  :  That  causes  (persons)  to 
be  hanged ;  addicted  to  hanging. 

1848  THACKERAY  Van*  Fair  xlii,  Celebrated  as  a  hanging 
judge. 

6.  In  various  specific  collocations  or  combina- 
tions, as  hanging  ball  (Golf},  a  ball  lying  on  a 
downward  slope  ;  hanging  barrel :  see  quot. ; 
t  hanging  basin,  a  basin  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  suspended  so  that  the  water  might  run 
from  it  into  another  vessel  below ;  hanging 
bird  =•=  HAN GBIRD;  hanging  bits,  small  plates  of 
iron  fixed  to  the  upright  iron  bar  of  a  stocking- 
frame  and  having  projecting  studs  which  come  into 
contact  with  the  caster-backs  ;  hanging  buttress, 
(  a  buttress  supported  upon  a  corbel,  and  not  stand- 
ingsolid  on  the  foundation '  (Webster  1864) ;  hang- 
ing-coal, -side,  -wall  {Mining},  that  which  hangs 
or  leans  over  the  working;  *f*  hanging-dog  a.  = 
HANG-DOC;;  hanging  gale  :  sec  GALE;  hanging 
guard,  a  guard  in  fencing,  esp.  sabre-play :  see 
quots.;  also  known  as  'high  seconde '  ;  t  hanging 
jack,  a  roasting  jack  hung  before  a  fire  ;  hanging 
knee  (see  quot.) ;  1"  hanging  \&VGt Changing 
basin ;  f  hanging  lock,  a  padlock  ;  hanging- 
moss,  a  lichen  or  moss  that  hangs  in  long  fringes 
from  the  limbs  of  trees  ;  hanging  press,  a  sliding 
book-press  or  case  in  a  library  which  hangs,  sup- 
ported above,  in  front  of  a  fixed  press,  so  that  it 
can  be  drawn  out  to  permit  access  to  the  shelves 
behind ;  also  called  a  sliding  press ;  hanging 
valve,  a  hinged  valve  which  falls  open  by  the 
action  of  gravity ;  f  hang  ing- waggon,  a  coach 
hung  on  springs. 

1857  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  695/2  ^Hanging  balls.. are 
caused  by  a  little  rise  of  the  ground  close  behind  the  ball, 
from  whatever  cause.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  //  'atck  fy  Clockm. 
120  [A]  Hanging  l!arrel..[is]  a  going  barrel  whose  arbor 
is  supported  only  at  the  upper  end.  1558  Bitry  IVills 
(Camden)  150  Syxe  *  hangings  basons  of  latton,  iij  wasshinge 
batons  of  latton.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL.  Kcon.  Nat.  in  Misc. 
Tracts  (1762)  92  The  "Changing  bird  . .  fixes  it[s  nest]  upon 
the  bough  of  some  tree  hanging  over  the  water.  1868 
WOOD  Homes  without  H.  xiii.  241  The  Baltimore  Oriole 
goes  by  many  names  ..  such  as  Hanging  Bird,  from  the 
beautiful  pensile  nest  which  it  makes.  1829  GLOVER  Hist. 
Derby  I.  242  In  1714  ..  Hardy  added  the  caster-back  and 
*ha.nging-]]it>  [to  the  stocking-frame],  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  '  Hanging-coal^  a  portion  of  the  coal-seam 
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which,  by  the  removal  of  another  pur  lion,  has  had  its  natural 
support  removed,  as  in  holing.  1667  ].  LACY  .Sanny  the 
Scot  v.  Dram.  \Vks.  (1875)  38^  Louk*  he  not  like  a  dis- 
banded officer  with  thai  'handing-dog  look  there?  1707 
//o/>c's  A't-Ti'  Meth.  J-'rn,  ing  12  i  '  Mge  that  the 

"Hanging-Guard  hath  overall,  or  most  of  the  other  Guards. 
1889  A.  HUTTON  CoM  Steel  3  The  Hanging  Guard  .  .  is 
formed  by  dropping  the  point  to  a  level  with  the  opponent's 
right  hip,  raising  the  hand  as  high  as  the  head,  the  edge  to 
be  uppermost—  and  looking  at  the  opponent  under  the  shell 
of  the  sword.  1893  irestnt.Gaz.  3  July  3/1  The  old  hanging 
guard  has  been  discarded,  and  in  its  place  a  position  of 
'engage,',  .has  been  adopted.  1660  PF.PYS  Diary  4  Feb., 
They  were  buying  of  a  hanging-jack  to  roast  birds  on, 
c  1850  Rndim.  X<ivig.  (Weale)  123  *  Hanging  /otcc,  those 
knees  against  the  sides  whose  arm*  hang  vertically  or  per- 
pendicularly. 1462  7V-.v/.  Kbor.  ii,  (Surtees  256  A  *hangyng 
laver  with  the  hailing,  a  cesterne.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill, 
c.  12  §  2  No  Merchant  Stranger  ..  shall  bring  into  this 
Realme..  hanging  candlesticks,  .hanging  lauers.  1493  Bury 
tt'Hls  (Camden)  82  My  best  hangyng  huiour  stondyng  in 
my  parlour.  1424  in  Rogers  Agrtc.  <y  Prices  III.  549/1,  6 
"Changing  locks  i/fi.  1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  261 
Hangyng  lokes  to  the  Storehouse  dore.  1497  in  Ld,  High 
Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  2  Nov.,  Tua  hingand  lokkis  to  the  thesaure 
kist.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Hanging-side,  or 
Hanging-wall,  or  Hanger,  the  wall  or  side  over  the  vein. 
1585  HIGINS  tr.  Jnnius  Nomencl.  266/2  P  ilentum.  .an 
"hanging  waggon  :  a  stately  waggon  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
women :  a  coch.  1777  HOOLE  Comenins*  I  'is.  World  (ed. 
12)  109  Great  persons  are  carried..  in  a  hanging-waggon, 
which  is  called  a  coach.  1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II. 
782  "Hanging-wall  .  .  the  rock  which  hangs  over  the  lode. 
1883  Standard  20  Jan.  1/5  The  hanging  wall  is  composed 
of  granite. 

Hence  t  Ha'ngingly  <&/&.,  in  a  hanging  manner. 

1548-67  THOMAS  ftal.  Gram.,  /«  Pettdenttt  hangeyngly, 
or  in  double. 

Hangle,  var.  of  HENGLE  Obs. 

Hangman  ^hse-rjmBcn).     [f.  HANG  W.  +  MAN.] 

1.  A  man  whose  office  it  is  to  hang  condemned 
persons  ;  also  more  generally,  an   executioner,    a 
torturer,   racker.     Common   hangman,  the  public 
executioner. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vn.  368  pe  hangeman  of  tyborne. 
1483  I'nlgariaahs  Terentio  lob,  See  how  froward  a  face 
?oon  hangeman  makes.  1526  TINDALK  Mark  vi.  27  The 
kynge  sent  the  hangman  and  commaunded  his  heed  to  be 
brought  in.  1622  MABBE  tr.  A  Ionian's  Gunman  a'  A  If.  II, 
328  Since  the  Hang-man  dealt  so  roughly  with  him  .  . 
racking  as  much  from  him  as  there  needed  no  farther 
confession.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  51  A  Paper 
..avowed  to  contain  the  matter  of  the  Treaty,  was  burned 
by  the  Common  Hang-man.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vntg. 
Tongue,  Hangman's  wages,  thirteen  pence  halfpenny, 
which  according  to  vulgar  tradition  was  thus  allotted,  one 
shilling  for  the  execution,  and  three  halfpence  for  the  rope. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  175  The  Commons  began  by 
revolving  ..that  the  Covenant  should  be  burned  by  the 
hangman  in  Palace  Yard. 

b.  transf.  A  term  of  reprobation  ;  also  used 
playfully.  Also  Jig* 

IS53  1  •  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  123  Amplification  .  .  to  call  a 
naugntie  fellowe  theef,  or  hangman,  when  he  is  notknowne 
to  bee  any  suche.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  ii.  n  He 
hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupids  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hang-man  dare  not  shoot  at  him.  1645  MILTON  Colast. 
Wk.i.  (1851)  373  You  suffer'd  this  nameles  hangman  to  cast 
into  public  such  a  despightfull  contumely. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1825  CAMPBELL  To  Memory  Spanish.  Patriots  \,  Manglers 
of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame  !  Your  hangmen  fingers 
cannot  touch  his  fame.  1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
II.  Ixxxvii.  56  Put  to  two  deaths  at  once  by  the  hands  of  a 
hangman-judge.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  xii,  '  It  strikes 
me  rather  as  a  hang-man  air.' 

Hence  Hautfman-like  a.  anclatfo.  ;  Ha-ngman- 
ship,  the  office  or  function  of  hangman. 

1684  OTWAY  Atheist  v.  (1735)  107  Six  or  seven  arm'd 
rogues  with  hangmanlike  faces.  1824  LANDOR  Iwag.  Coins. 
Ser.  i.  Wks.  1846  I.  23,  I  abominate  and  detest  hangman- 
stiip.  1881  S\\  •INUUKSE  Mary  Stuart  iv.  i.  137  [They]  rage 
not  hangmanlike  upon  the  prey.  1883  Birmingham  Weekly 
Post  22  Sept.  4/7  To  decide  upon  the  claims  of  1,200  candi- 
dates for  the  hangmanship  of  England. 

Ha'ngment.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  HANG  v.  + 
-MENT  :  peih.  after  judgement.] 

1.  Hanging. 

(1440  Promp,  Parv.  225/2  Hangement  ["'•>"•  hongment], 
sHspcndinm,  sitspencio.  c  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  xxxvi.  146 
(Harl.  MS.)  This  is  to  seye,  My  soule  hathe  choson  hong- 
ment. c  1449  PECOCK  Refir.  in.  via.  324  Power  intohange- 
ment  and  intodeeth.  1888  ELWORTHY  \V.  Somerset  Word- 
bk.,  HangWL'nt.  .also  hanging,  execution, 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  G7<uf.,s.v.,  To  play  the  hangment, 
is  to  be  much  enraged,  to  play  the  very  deuce.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  Hangment  ..  an  expression  of  surprise,  as, 
'what  the  hangment!'  1887  Pail  Mall  G.  19  Oct.  6/1 
'What  the  dickens  have  you  to  do  with  it?  ..  who  the 
hangment  are  you  ?  ' 

Ha'ng-nail.  [f.  HANG  v.  +  NAIL  ;  but  historic- 
ally an  accommodated  form  of  angnail\  cf.  AGNAIL 
3.]  A  small  piece  of  epidermis  partially  detached, 
but  hanging  by  one  end,  near  to  a  nail. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  xxiii.  (1705)  482  The 
Ripping  of  a  Hang-nail  is  sufficient  to  Dispatch  us, 
a  1825  KORBY  yoc.  £.  Anglia,  Hang-nail,  a  minute  portion 
of  the  cuticle,  rising  and  slivered  off  about  the  roots  of  the 
finger-nails.  1842  FR.  A.  KEMBI.B  Rcc.  Later  Life  (1882) 
II.  219  Will  you.  .be  so  good  as  to  remember  what  a  hang- 
nail is  like? 

tKa*ngrelL  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  HANG  z/.  (Cf.MDu. 
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hangcreel  a  term  of  reproach,  a  gallows-bird.)]    A 
gallows;  see  also  quot.  1802. 

'i  1605  POLWART  Fly  ting  7f,  Montgrmeric  772  Gleyd  gan- 

grell,   aiild   inangrell  !  to  the  hangrell,  and  sa  pyne.     1802 

SlBBALD   Citron.    Scot.    Poetry  Gloss,    (Jam.),    HangareM, 

hetngrellt  an  implement  of  the  stable,  upon  which  bridles, 

I     halters,  etc  are  hung. 

tHa'ngster.   Obs.  rare.   [ME.  liatigcstrc,  fern. 
j    of  kangcre,  HANGER  :  see  -STEB.]   =  HANG-WOMAN. 

6-1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Mn't/iode  in.  xviii.  (1869)  144  Now,  quod 
j,  art  tbow  an  DftDgcsterel  Ye,  ccrteyn,  quod  she. 

t  Hangum-tuum.     humorous. 

[Perh.  a  parody  on  judichttn  tunm,  or  ct  id  en  habeat 
jnditium  smtm,  'and  therefore  let  him  have  his  judge- 
ment ' ;  a  phrase  found  in  court  rolls,  referring  to  hanging.] 

r  1650  Dialogue  on  Oxford  Part,  in  Hart.  Misc.  f  1808-12) 
II.  127  (D.),  Tom.  They  shall  not  corne  and  rob  him  by 
a  strong  hand.  Will.  They  durst  hardly  do  that ;  for  then 
it  had  come  to  hangum-tuum. 

t  Ha'ngwlte.      Old  Law.      A    penalty    and 
offence  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  in  / 
irillelmi  \  see  quots. 

1086  Domesday  I.  262  b,  Hangeuuitham  faciens  in  ciuitate 
[de  Cestrc]  x.  sol.  dabat.  Propositus  autem  regis  ud 
comitis  hanc  forisfacturam  faciens  xx.  solid,  emendabat. 
a  1195  Charter  Ruk.  J.  in  Wetherhal  Registe r  (1897)  30 
Quiete.  .de  Ferdwita  et  hengwita.  .et  de  blodwita.  a  xaoo 
Laws  of  IVill.  /,  i.  c.  4  Si  quis  latronem  sive  furem,  sine 
clamore  et  insecutioneejus,  cui  dampnum  factum  est,ceperit, 
et  captum  ultra  duxerit,  dabit  x.  solid,  de  henwite  \jFr.  te.it 
hengwite],  et  ad  primam  divisnm  fai  iet  de  eo  iustitiani. 
Quod  si  eum  ultra  primam  divisam  sine  justitiarii  licentui 
du.xerit,  erit  in  forisfacto  xl.  sol.  ci2$o  Gloss.  Law  Terms 
in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  33  Ilangivite,  .Quite  de  larum  pendu  sail/. 
sergant.  1579  RASTI-LL  Exfos,  diff.  Words >Hatig^vit,  that 
is  to  be  cjuiteofa  theefe  or  felone  hanged  without  Judge- 
ment, or  escaped  out  of  your  custody.  1641  Tcrwes  dc  la 
Ley  179. 

Hailg-'WOiuan.  nonce-wd.  A  woman  who 
performs  the  function  of  a  hangman. 

1883  Philad.  Press  30  Aug.  4,  In  Ireland,  a  sheriff  once, 
not  being  able  to  find  a  hangman,  hired  a  hangwoman. 
1884  Pall  Afall  G.  4  Jan.  n/i  Some  amusing  tales  about 
sextons  and  hangmen  (and  of  one  hang-woman). 

Hangworthy  (harrjwzXtSi),  a.  rare.  [f.  HAM; 
v.  -f  WORTHY  ;  ci.  blameworthy ',  trustworthy ',  etc., 
in  which,  however,  the  first  element  is  a  sb.] 
Worthy  to  be  hanged. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)426  To  lay  their  hang-worthy 
neckes  vpon  the  constancie  of  his  promised  pardon,  c  1670 
E.rfost.  Let.  Men  Bnckhm.  2/2  Most  Hang-worthy  Gentle- 
men !  1888  Scott.  Leader  22  June  4  A  provisional  list  of 
the  half-a-dozen  most  hangworthy  of  my  confreres. 

II  Hanif,  Haneef  (hanrf).  [Arab.  uJ-J-a. 
hanif,  aPP-  the  same  as  Heb.  Fpn  hanrf  impious. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Sprenger  and  others  that  in 
Mohammed's  early  days  there  was  a  sect  of  reformed  Jew**, 
who  professed  to  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham,  to  whom 


enemies    gave 


the  epithet  /ta>ie/t  '  impious  ',  and  that 
Mohammed,  being  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
adopted  it  in  a  good  sense.] 

A  name  or  epithet  applied  in  the  Koran  to 
Abraham  ;  hence,  also,  to  one  sincere  or  orthodox 
in  the  faith  of  Islam.  By  historical  writers,  applied 
to  a  sect  of  religious  reformers,  with  many  of 
whose  tenets  Mohammed  identified  himself,  as  pro- 
fessing to  restore  the  religion  of  Abraham. 

Hence  Hanifism,  Hanifite  (Hanee-,  Hany-)  j<5. 
and  a. 

1734  SALE  tr.  Koran  vi.  70,  I  [Abraham]  have  turned  my 
face  to  him  who  originated  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  .1- 
a  hanif,  and  I  am  not  of  the  idolaters.  1877  J.  E.  CAR- 
PENTER tr.  Tide's  Hist.  Relig.  94  To  constitute  Hanyfism 
into  a  religion,  a  fixed  doctrine,  an  organised  worship,  and 
a  divine  sanction  were  needed.  These  were  provided  by 
Mohammed.  1877  Dons  Mohammed^  fiuddha  fy  Christ  ii. 
85  He  aimed  [at  first]  at  nothing  else  than  to  restore  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  the  Hanyfite  creed.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  546/2  There  were  individuals  who  were  not  content 
with  a  negation,  and  sought  a  better  religion..  They  were 
called  Hanifs,  probably  meaning  '  penitents  ',  men  who  strive 
to  free  themselves  from  sin.  They  did  not  constitute  a  regular 
sect,  and  had  in  fact  no  fixed  and  organized  views. 

Hank  (hserjk\  sb.  Also  6  hanc,  6-7  hanke, 
7-9  hanck(e.  [Found  in  I4th  c.  ;  app.  from 
Norse  :  cf.  ON.  hgnk  fern.  (:-*/iaJt£tt),  genit.  hankar 
hank,  coil,  skein,  clasp;  also  kanki  m.,  the  hasp 
or  clasp  of  a  chest  ;  Sw.  hank  in.,  string,  tie-band, 
rowel  ;  Da.  hank  handle  (as  of  a  basket),  ear  of 
a  pot.  (The  connexion  of  senses  6  and  7  with  the 
others  is  not  certain.)] 

1.  A  circular  coil  or  loop  of  anything  flexible. 

1483  Ctit/t.  Angl.  173/2  An  Hank.  1513  DOUGLAS  .<4?ttfU 
ii.  v.  [iv.]  34  As  lie  [I.aocoon]  etlis  thair  haiikis  to  have  rent, 
And  with  nis  handis  thame  away  have  draw.  1674  N.  Cox 
(Icntl.  Retreat,  iv.  (1677)  40  Tie  them  fast  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  Silk,  that  they  may  hang  in  so  many  Hanks. 
1688  R.  HoLMii  Armoury  in.  iii.  107  An  Hank  is  a.  slipping 
made  up  into  a  knot.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in 
JnU.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  106  The  hair  ..  is  usually  twisted 
into  many  little  ringlets  or  hanks.  1877  W.  THOMSON  I'oy. 
Challenger  I.  ii.  119  The  stems,  .were  coiled  in  great  hank* 
round  the  trawl-beam. 

2,  A  skein  or  coil  of  thread,  yarn,  etc.  ;  a  definite 
length  of  yarn  or  thread  in  a  coil. 

A  hank  of  cotton  yarn  contains  840  yds.  ;  of  worsted  yarn 
560  yds.  To  make  a  ravelled  Jiank\  to  entangle  a  skein, 
lience^ff.  '  to  put  anything  into  confusion  '(Urockett). 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enits  n.  694  Ane  Reill  ..  To  reill 
thair  hankis  ..  of  rtid  gold  wyir.  1633  Xawcrtk  Honsch. 

10-3 


HANK. 

Bks.  (Surtees)  328  For  sbcc  hancke*  and  3  cutts  of  yarne. 

1776-7  Act  17  Gto.  Ill,  c.  ii  §  ii    Every  several  hank  of 

vorsted  yarn  shall.. contain  seven  raps  or  leas.     1834 

•umksof  gut. 

1835    I  \:',inuf.   i    -'    In  totton  yarns,  the  rule  of 

nuinl.  imple,  being  the  number  of  hanks,  each 

hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  requisite  lo  form  one 
IKmnd  in  weight.    Thus  No.  4°,  written  40';..,  denote-  - 
of  which  forty  hanks  weigh  one  pound. 

.-;  .^.'icriJan  ;i  Thy  words  together 

in    small  hanks,   Clo-e   as  the   Macedonian   phalanx. 
1896  //,'/«<•  Missionary  (N.  V.)  July  136  The  tangled  hank 
and  hitches. 

3.  A  loop  of  string,  wire,  or  the  like,  used  to 
fasten  things  together,  or  to  hang  a  thing  up  by; 
spec,  in  rural  use,  A  bight  of  rope  or  a  withy  used 
as  the  fastening  of  .1  gate  or  hurdle. 

1388-9  Ai'ingdt'n  Ac<\  (Camden)  57,  j  hank  pro  cemetar'. 
1617  M  M?KHAM  C,irat.  vi.  9  If  his  Rider  start  him  sodainly, 
or  hold  his  hankes  too  straite.  1641  BEST  I-'artn.  Bks. 
(Snrtee-0  16  Yow  are  to  make  your  hankes  3  quarters  of  a 
yarde  in  length,  and  to  putte  to  everie  harre  yo\v  >ende  to 
fieldc  ahanke.  1788  \V.  MARSHALL  Yorksk.  (ilo-s.,  liank^ 
a  with,  or  rope,  for  fastening  a  gate.  1855  K< 
tt'hitby  Gloss.,  Ha.nk,  a  rope-loop  for  fastening  a  gate. 

b.  Naut.  A  hoop  or  ring  of  rope,  wood,  or  iron, 
fixed  upon  the  stays,  to  seize  the  luff  of  the  fore-and- 
aft    sails,   and  to  confine  the  staysnils  thereto,  at 
different  distances    Smyth  Sailor 's  Word-bk.}. 

1711  \V.  SrTHKKLAsn  Shipbuilder  $  Assist.  134  Fore-sheet, 
Main  sheet.  Hanks,  Swifter.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(17891,  Anncaiix  (Cftai,  the  hanks  of  a  stay-sail.  1794 
•'•ff  -V  Seamanship  I.  88  Rcef-hankst  short  pieces  of 
log-line,  or  other  small  line,  sewed  at  certain  distances  on 
the  reefs  of  boom-saiN.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Mast  xxxv. 
132  A  rattling  of  hanks  announce  that  the  flying-jib  has 
come  in.  1883  Ifar/>fr's  Mag.  Aug.  450/1  Then  comes  a 
foresail,  which  is  fitted  with  hanks  to  the  fore-stay. 

c.  Hank  for  hank\  see  qti 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Ckrysal(iZ^  II.  238  Able  to  go,  hank 

for  hank  with  any  thing  that  swims  the  sea,     1794  KigZ'i'g 

nnanship  II.  251*    Hank -for -hank,   when  two  ships 

tack   and   make  a   progress  to   windward  together.     1867 

in  Sailors  Word~bk.,  Hank  for  hank. 

4.  Jig.  a.  A  restraining  or  curbing  hold  ;  n  power 
of  check  or  restraint :  esp.  in  to  have  a  hank  on  or 
over  any  one.     Now  rare  or  dial. 

1613  T.  POTTS  Disc.  U  'itches  (Chetham)  P  iv  a,  The  said 
witches  . .  had  then  in  hanck  a  child  of  Michael  Hartleys. 
1706  FARQUHAR  Recruit.  Officer  n.  ii,  'Twill  give  me  such 
a  hank  upon  her  pride.  1711  STRVPE  Ad./.  Mftn.  II.  \\i. 
172  So  that  their  landlords  might  have  them  (the  tenants] 
upon  the  hank.  1771  SMOU.KTT  Humph,  Cl.  (18151  251 
Humphry  had  this  double  hank  upon  her  inclinations.  1825 
liROCKETT  JV.  C.  Gloss,  s.v.,  To  Veep  a  good  hank  upon 
your  horse,  is  to  have  a  good  hold  of  the  reins.  1851  DE 
Qt'iNCEY  Ld.  Carlisle  on  /'<>/«.•  Wks.  1862  XII.  45  He  had 
defied  all  the  powers  of  Chancery  to  get  a  hank  over  him. 

b.  Connexion,  entanglement;  no  hanks  wit/i,  no 
relations  with,  nothing  to  do  with.  dial. 

1888  ELWORTHY  II'.  Svntfrsct  Jf'<W-/>£.,  /tanks,  connec- 
tion or  dealings  with — used  only  with  a  negative  construc- 
tion . .  I  have  heard  people  warned.  .*  not  to  have  no  hanks  ' 
with  a  certain  horse,  or  with  an  undesirable  bargain.  1893 
Wittsk.  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  I  won't  ha'  no  hank  wi'  un  ,  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  jug  or  pot.  dial. 

£1530  in  Outch  Coll.  Cm:  II.  318  The  mending  of  twoo 
Pottile  Pottis  . .  the  gilding  and  mending  the  hancs  lyddes 
and  saudering  them  in  sartai^ne  places.  1847-78  HALI.I- 
WELL,  Hank,  a  handle.  Somerset. 

6.  A  baiting  of  an  animal. 

1785  GROSK  Diet.  I'ttl^.  T^n^nc  s.v.,  ./  ^vtithficldhank, 
an  ox  rendered  furious  by  overdriving  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment. i8ta  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.'  Hank,  a  bull-bait,  or 
bullock-hunt.  1813  Sporting ' Ma$.  XI, II.  24'1'oappearat 
a  mill,  a  hanck,  or  a  dog-fight.  1881  DifmsSs  Annual 
64/2  The  nuedful  preparations  for  these  Tiger  Hanks.  Ibid. 
66/2  Thus  ended  my  first,  though,  .not  my  last  tiger  hank. 

7.  A  propensity  ;  an  evil  habit,  dial. 

ijti   BAILEY,  Hank,  a   Habit,  Cu^om  or  Propensity  of 
Mind.     1825  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Hank,  a  habit.     1828 
Crni'fn  Dial,  s.v.,  '  Shoe's  gitlen  a  sad  hank  o'  runnin  out 
.'      1878  Cuml'ld.  Gloss.,  Hank,  an  evil  habit. 

Han  If  i.ha-ijk  ,  v.  Also  4  hanc,  haunk.  4-7 
hanke,  7  hanck.  [Known  from  i^th  c. ;  prob. 
from  Norse  :  cf.  ON.  hanka  to  coil,  refl.  hankask 
to  coil  oneself  up,  f.  hfnk^  hank-  sb.  :  see  prec. 
(The  connexion  of  senses  5  and  6  is  uncertain.)] 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  by  a  loop  or  noose;  to  entan- 
gle; to  catch  by  any  loop-like  part.  Now  dial. 

[c  1205  LAV.  25872  Beo8  bine  feSer-heomen  I: 

LZokle.j      «  1300  Cursor   M.  16044   I''u'   herd   bai   did  [him] 

,    \nd  limuien  brught  him  forth  as  thef.     c  1450  HENRY- 

1'he  I,yon  fled  and.  .Fell  in  the  net  and 

hankit  futeand  head.     1513  DOI-GI.AS  .Kn,is  vn.  iii.  10  At 

the  si  I  oyr  wndir  .1  ffresy  bank,  Thair  nauy  can  thai  ankir 

fast  ;iml  haul-.      1617   MARKTMM  Cai'al,  vi.  44  He  shall  \\<>\d 

[the  rcynes]  fa^t  betwecne  his  fore-finger  and  his  thutiiK-, 

and  then  hanke  them  iibout  his  hand  twice.     1858  R.   S. 

'   Mamma  liii.  242  Others  hank  their  ho? 
to  the  crook  at  the  door.     1894  CROCKEIT  Lilac  Snnt-sitnct 
39  There  he  hung,  banket  by  the  waistband  o1  his  l.n 

t'Ci/i.  456  Dedli  synnes  ..  gastcly 

sla  ilk  mannes  saute,  That  er  hanked  \Ltiwl>,  .l/.V.  bound] 
in  al  or  in  any  <>f  tliain.     1744  K.    Ki  Wks. 

(1871)  III.  2or  The  heart  of  the  bride  being  thus  hanked  or 
catched  with  the  glory  of  the  I!m! 

t2.  To  hang.  Obs.     (iVrh.  a  scribal  error.) 

'1465  Eng.  Chr^n.  (Camden  iS^^)  10  The  kyng  pardoneth 
the  thy  drawyng  and  hanky ng,  but  thyn  hed  shalle  be 
smyte  of. 

3.  intr.  To  hang  Or  remain  fastened;  to  'catch.' 


76 

(In  quot.  1547  prob.  a  misprint.) 

1547  HOOPER  Dcclar.  Christ  viii.  (Zurich)  Hi),  The  same 
bodye  that  '  '6'6  KfAi.v.  k  Fi.. 

Scnrnf.  Ltuiy  v.  iv,  You  should  have  hankt  o'  lh'  bridle,  sir, 
i'  faith.  Hurt.  Sc.  Take  care  that  your  line  does  not  bank 
on  the  bushes. 

4.  trans.  To  m.ike  up   thread    in  hanks. 

1818  TODD,  Hank,  to  form  into  hanks.  Used  in  the  north 
of  England.  1815  in  HKOCKETT  A".  C.  Gloss. 

5.  To  bait :  cf.  HANKEH  rf.1  slang. 
1813  (see  HANKER  s/:'}     1893  in  FARM™  Slang. 
fO.  intr.    -IlANKKBu.  I*  2.   06s. 

1589  C.  OCLAND  in  Lett.  Lit.  .'/,-«  (Camden)  71  Where  1 
hanked  after  plentie  I  have  runne  upon  scarcetie.  1716 
•in  Jacobite  Smfs(iSji)  23  He'll  fley  away  the  wild 
birds  that  hank  about  the  throne. 

Hence  Hanking  vM.  sit. 


*-hich  is  as  thicke  againe  as  plough-string,  bemge  a  loose 
kinde  of  two   pieties.     1820  J.  CLELAND  Rist  *r  Progr. 
1  he  hanking  of  handspun  yarn. 

t  Ha'nier,  sb^  Obs.    [f.  HANK  si.  6  or  v.  5  + 

-EK  !.]     due  who  takes  part  in  bull-baiting. 

1811  Lexicon  Kalalronicum,  Bull  Hankers,  persons  who 
over-drive  bulls,  or  frequent  bull  baits.  1823  ECAN  ('.rose's 
Diet.  I'nlg.  Tonne,  Bull  Hunkers,  men  who  delight  in  the 
sport  of  bull-hanking  ;  that  is,  bull-baiting,  or  bullock-hunt- 
1815  HONE  F.rcry-day  Bk.  \.  1171  [SmithtieldJ 
drovers,  and  bullock-hankers. 

Ha'nker,  sl<:-  [f.  HANKER  v.]  A  longing 
nf'er  something;  a  secret  yearning. 

1817  BEUDOKS  L,-t.  Oct.  in  Poems  p.  Ixxvii,  Nothing  but 
the  desperate  hanker  for  distinction  . .  ever  set  me  upon 
rhyming.  1881  T.  HARDY  Laviiiccan  in.  ix,  She  has  not 
shown  a  genuine  hanker  for  anybody  yet. 

Hanker  h.vrjksjl,  w.  [Not  known  before  1600; 
history  obscure.  Mod.Du.  has  hunkertn  ( Plantijn, 
1673. /(K«f/kn-H  ,  dial,  /tankeren,  in  same  senst-. 
Generally  thought  to  be  frequentative  and  intensive 
deriv.  of  HANG  v.,  but  cf.  HANK  v.  6.] 

1.  intr.  To  '  hang  about ',  to  linger  or  loiter  about 
with  longing  or  expectation.     Now  dial. 

1601  F.  GODWIN  lips,  of  Eng.  539  [He]  hauing  hankered 
along  time  about  the  Chauncery.  1641  MILTON  Reform. 
n.  (1851)  66  But  let  us  not.  -stand  hankering  and  politi/ing, 
when  God.. points  us  out  the  way  to  our  peace,  a  1652 
BKOME  Eng.  Moor !.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  3,  I  was  hankring  at 
an  ordinary,  In  quest  of  a  new  Master.  1713  WARDER  Tntf 
Amazons  5^  If  you  find  any  [hornet]  hankering  about  your 
Bees.  1858  HUGHES  Scouring  of  IV.  Horse  viii.  198,  I  used 
to  hanker  round  the  kitchen,  or  still-room,  or  wherever 
she  might  happen  to  be. 

2.  To  have  a  longing  or  craving.      Const,  after; 
le.-,s  usually  with/or,  or  infin. 

In  Johnson's  lime  '  Scarcely  used  but  in  familiar  Ian* 
;  now  common  in  literature. 

1642  ROI,M<S  .\aainan  in  The  soules  misery  is.  .that  she 
is  alway  hankering  and  catching  at  every  shadow  and 
\anity.  1652  NEEDHAM  tr.  Seldcn's  Mart  Cl.  248  The 
S:i\uns  inhabiting  the  shore  over  against  us,  hanker'd  after 
it.  1768-74  TrcKKR  I.t.  \'at.  (1852)  II.  15  The  mind., 
always  hankering  after  what  she  has  not.  1835  THIRLWAU. 
Greece  I.  viii.  ^25  The  tendency  of  human  nature  to  hanker 
after  all  that  is  forbidden.  1850  KINGSLEV  Alt.  Locke  x, 
To  be  told  what  you've  been  hankering  to  know  so  long. 
1856  MRS.  BKOWNING  Anr.  Leigh  ix.  514  That  Romney 
dared  to  hanker  for  your  love. 

Hence  Ha  nkerer,  one  who  hankers  ;  Ha  nker- 
inff///.  a. ;  whence  Ha'nkeringly  adv.,  in  a  han- 
kering manner. 

1845  Ln.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  cxxiv.  (1857)  VI.  84  The 
bishops,  -had  among  them  hankerers  after  the  exiled  family. 
1859  Kivisi.i  Y  J//J>T.  (1860)  I.  286  Hankerers  after  fame  and 
power.  1864  \VFBSIEK,  Hankcringly. 

Hankering  Jisrrjksrirj  ,  vlil.  sli.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ING'.]  A  mental  craving  or  longing. 

1662  J.  BARCKAVE  Pofe  Ale.r.  I'll  (1867)  79  He  had 
an  ambitious  hankering  after  a  cap.  1678  BUTI.EH  /fin/,  in. 
ii.  230  And  felt  such  Bowel-Hankerings,  To  see  an  Empire 
all  of  Kings.  1712  STEICI.K  .Y/v< ,'.  No.  431  p  3,  I  then  took 
a  strange  Hankering  to  Coals  ;  I  fell  to  scranching  'em. 
1771  FRANKLIN  Auttibii'g.  Wks.  1840  I.  16,  I  still  had  a 
hankering  for  the  sea.  1893  A.  JESSOPP  Stud.  Recluse  vii. 
217  The  hankering  for  what  we  call  sympathy  is  the  virtue 
— or  the  vice — of  advanced  civilisation. 

Hankie  (hse'ijk'l),  v.  dial.  Also  7-8  hanckle. 
[f.  HANK  v.  4-  dim.  and  freq.  ending  -LE.]  trans. 
t  a.  To  fasten  lightly.  Obs.  b.  To  twist  or  en- 
tangle; alsoyfy. 

1621  SANDKRSON  12  Scrm.  (1637)  356  An  unruly  Coult.. 
f-jtttred  and  side-hanck!ed  for  leaping.  1781  J.  Hi  i  TON 
Tour  to  Cares  Gloss.,  Hanckle,  toentangle.  1825  BROCKEIT 
.V.  C.  Gloss.,  Hankie,  to  twist,  to  entangle  thread,  silk, 
or  worsted.  1855  ROBINSON  It 'kitty  Gl.^s.,  Hankled  or 
Hantlkled.  joined  hand-in-hand  in  a  pursuit.  'They 
hankled  him  on ',  enticed  him  to  unite. 

Hanksite  hce-ijksait  .  .!/»'«.  [Named  in  1885 
after  H.  G.  Hanks,  mineralogist,  California:  sue 
-ITE.]  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  found 
in  hexagonal  prisms  of  white  or  yellowish  colour. 

1885  Auier.  Jrnl.  Sc.  SIT.  m.  XXX.  133  Hanksite,  anew 
anhydrous  sulphate-carbonate  of  sodium. 

Hankyl,  ol>s.  form  of  ANKLE. 

.  1475  in  Wr..Wiili:kcr  751/4  lite  cavilla,  a  hanlcyl. 

Hanky-panky  h.irikiiparrjki).  slang.  [An 
arbitrary  formation,  prob.  related  to  hocus  pocus, 
licky-poky.]  Jugglery,  legerdemain  ;  trickery, 
double  dealing,  underhand  dealing. 

1841    PiMik  I.  83  iFarmerj  Only  a  little  hanky-panky. 


HANSE. 

1847  ALB.  SMITH  Clir.  Tadpole  xivii.  u879)  409  Necromancy, 
my  dear  Sir— the  hanky-panky  of  the  ancients.  1864  E. 
VATES  Broken  to  f/arness  xxxviii,  If  there  was  any  hanky- 
panky,  any  mystery  I  mean.  1881  Atfunfittn  27  Au^. 
M.uj.umr  Blavalsky'a  hanky-panky  with  teacups  anil  cigar- 
ettes. 1887  BLACK  Suc-via  Zetnbra  461  He  won't  play 
hanky-panky  with  me. 

attrib.  1865  B.  BRIERLEV  Irkdale  I.  292  Any  sort  o' 
hanky-panky  work.  1882  Mrs.  Ra.'cn's  Ft-nipl.  III.  41 
N.ini:  hanky-panky  trick  of  hers. 

Hanlawhile  :  see  HANDWHILE. 

Hann,  var.  of  KHAN,  caravanserai. 

Ha'nnayite.  Ali».  [Named  1878  after  J.  B. 
Ilnnnay  of  Manchester:  see-iTK.]  Hydrous  phos- 
phate of  magnesium  and  ammonium  found  in  slender 
yellowish  crystals  in  the  guano  of  Skipton  Caves. 
'  1879  Min.  Mag.  III.  108  Hannayite ..  found  at  the  Skipton 
c;ivts,  Victoria. 

Hanover  (hsenwai,  ori.<;.  stressed  as  ill  (iii. 
hrmff  var).  [Ger.  Hannover.']  The  name  ol  a 
North  German  town,  the  capital  of  a  country  ol  the 
same  name,  formerly  an  Electorate  of  the  limpirc, 
now  a  province  of  Prussia  ;  in  1714  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  became  king  of  England.  Go  to  Jfaiiovei- 
-  begone,  be  off  (cf.  go  to  Hexham,  13ath,Jericho  : 
mto^scndto,wishatl{a>iover.  Hence, Hanoverian 

ha-navi»Tian)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Hanover  or 
the  House  of  Hanover;  sb,  an  inhabitant  of  Han- 
over; also,  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
t  Hanoverianize,   t  Hanoverize  via..  tn:i, 
make  Hanoverian;  intr.  to  become  Hanoverian. 

17..  Svvin  H'ks.  (1768)  VII.  264  And  now  God  save  tlii> 
noble  realm,  And  God  save  eke  Hanover  ;  And  God  save 
those  who  hold  the  helm,  When  as  the  King  goes  over. 
1744  Lonei.  Mag.  649  Our  Hanovranised  Ministers  here. 
1775  ASH,  /lanorerian,  belonging  to  Hanover.. A  native  of 
Hanover,  a  1797  H.  WAI.VOLE  .llcin.  Ceo.  II,  III.  179  Sir 
John  Philipps  reproached  Pitt  with  Hanoveri/ing.  1827 
MACAULAY  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  Ess.  (1887)  78  Like 
William  and  the  princes  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  1869 
ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  I.  37  It  became  manifest  that  the 
law  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  would  be  respected. 

Hanper :  see  HANAPER. 

II  Hans  (hansX  A  familiar  abbreviated  form  in 
German  and  Dutch  of  Johannes,  John ;  hence,  a 
German  or  Dutchman. 

1569  HARDING  in  Jeivcl's  Sedit.  />w/ (15701  5  Accused  by 
Hicke,  Hob,  and  Haunce,  and  judged  by  Jacke  and  Gill. 
1667  LD.  ORRERY  State  Lett.  (1743)  II.  202  We  shall  give 
Monsieur,  or  Hans,  or  both,  good  entertainment.  1855 
MAI  AI-I.AY  Hist.  Eiif.  IV.  485  For  Hans,  after  filling  the 
pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money,  -would,  as 
soon  as  a  press  gang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges 
of  an  alien. 

tb.  JIans-in-kelilcr  Dutch,  lit.  Jack-in -cellar} : 
an  unborn  child  :  cf.  Ger.  Hiinschen  im  keller. 

1635  BROME  SparagHS  Gaitien  in.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III.  159 
Come  here's  a  health  to  the  Hans  in  Kelder,  and  the  mother 
of  the  boy,  if  it  prove  so.  1648  NKI:DHAM  Mcmtriits  /V,^>- 
maticus  No.  i.  A  iij  b(Slanf.),  The  Birthday  of  that  precious 
new  government ;  which  is  yet  but  a  Hans-en-kelder.  1656 
in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1663  DHYI.KN  If  ild  Gallant  v.  ii,  It 
seems  you  are  desirous  I  should  father  this  hans  en  kelder 
here.  1785  in  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue. 

Hans,  obs.  form  of  HANSK. 

Hansard1  (harnsaid).  Hist.  [f.  HANSE  + 
-ARD.  (As  a  surname,  Hansard  occurs  early  in 
I3th  c.,  but  its  identity  is  doubtful.)]  A  member 
of  one  of  the  establishments  of  the  German  Hanse. 

1832  McCui.LOCH  Counn.  Diet.  (1852)  655  The  merchants 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  or  Hansards,  as  they  were  then  com- 
monly termed,  were  established  in  London  at  a  very  early 
period.  Ibid.  656  The  Hansards  were  every  now  and  then 
accused  of  arting  with  bad  faith.  1890  CI'NNINGIIAM 
Grc-.vth  Eng.  Coitini.  E<ir!y  .v  Mid.  A.zcs  S  i-'i  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Hansards  found  that 
their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade  was  threatened. 

Hansard '-'  (hse-nsiid).  The  official  report  of 
the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  colloq.  so  called  as  having  been  compiled 
for  a  long  period  by  Messrs.  Hansard.  Also  trans/. 

1876  L.  STLTHEN  Hours  in  Library  II.  154  Hansard  was 
not,  and  newspapers  were  in  their  infancy.  1880  Genif.  .lAzA*> 
CCXLVI.  79  The  Queensland  legislature  ..  has  its  own 
official  daily  Hansard. 

Hansardize  vharnsaadaiz),  v.  [f.  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  confront  ;a  member  of  Parliament)  with 
his  former  utterances  as  recorded  in  '  Hansard  ' ; 
to  prove  (a  person)  to  have  formerly  expressed  a 
different  view  or  opinion.  Also  absol. 

1869  HIXLEV  in  Sci.  Opinion  5  May  506/2  I  do  not  wish 
to  Hansardize  Sir  William  Thomson  by  laying  much 
on  the  fact  that,  only  fifteen  years  ago,  he  entertained  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat.     1869 
LD.  GRAN\  ILLE  -S/.  in  Ho.  Lords  15  June,  I  will  venture  now 
— to  use  a  word,  an  admirable  word  invented  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite — to    Hansardise.     1894  Atkenyntn   i<;   Dec. 
822/2  M.  Ollivier  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Thirs 
'  Jlan^ardi/iiiL' '   him.   :i>  thu  Prime   .Minister  Lord  Derby 
used  to  say. 

1U  nee  Ha-nsardiza-tion,  the  action  of  '  Han- 
sardizing '. 

1883  Ht'XLEY  in  jfrnl.  Educ.  i  Mar.  97/2  That  pro-  ess  so 
hateful  to  members  of  Parliament,  which  may  be  denoted 
by  the  term  '  Hansardization  '. 

Hanse  ^hsens,  ]|  ha-nza).  first.  Also  2-7  bans, 
6-7  haunoe,  haunse.  [a.  OK.  /tanse,  and  meil.L. 
hansa,  a.  OHG.  (.and  Goth.)  kansa  (-OE.  Aiisj 
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military    troop,    band,    company,    MHG.    hanse 
fellowship,  association,  merchants'  guild. 

early    examples   of  this   word    relating    to    England 
occur  in  Latin  charters  and  other  documents,  and  in  the  L. 
form  hansa,  the  precise  sense  of  which,  e.g.  in  the  phrase 
i  mercatoria  et  {or  cum)  hansa',  is  often  difficult  to 
nut-.     See  the  discussion  of  the  word  in  Gross,  Th<- 
Gild  Merchant  I.   Appendix  C.     The  following  two  main 
scutes  may  be  distinguished,  but  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance in  Eng.  is  not  clear.] 

1.  A  company  or  guild  of  merchants  in  former 
times;  an  association  of  merchants  trading  with 
foreign  parts ;  the  merchant  guild  of  a  town  ;  also, 
the  privileges  and  monopolies  possessed  by  it ; 
sometimes,  app.,  the  guild-hall  or  'hanse-house'. 

Tht;  ( '/</  Hanse  was  the  Fellowship  of  the  London  Mer- 
chants which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  London 
since  Norman  times;  the  .Yew  Hanse  was  the  company  uf 
\-!venturer-s    first   incorporated   in    1497, _  which 
v  rd  charters  from  Henry  VII   in    1505  and  Elizabeth 
in  1566. 

1199  Charter  of  K.  John  to  Onnwt't/t  in  Brady  Boroughs 
11790)  App.  10  Concessimus  etiam  els  hansani,  et  Gildam 
M  .itnii.un,  sicut  habere  consuevermt.  1297  in  Lib.  Cnst. 
1  i.  71  Quod  non  sum  del  Hauns  de  Amyas,  Corbie, 
ft  Xule,  nc-c  illiquid  habent  in  societate  cum  homimbus 
>_•!  irinuletn  parlium,  nee  cum  creditoribus  ejusdem  Hancise. 
i55*-3  i'1  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  Cecil  Papers  I.  132 
[Petition  to  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the]  New  Haunce  [of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  for  redress  of  their  grievances 
aL;iiiti^t  those  of  the]  Old  Haunce.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
iiolinshed  III.  275/1  A  deed,  in  which  king  John  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  Yorke  a  guild  hall,  hanse,  and  other  liberties. 
1594  PLAT  Jewe/l-ho.  in.  89  Offering  to  exchange  their 
freedome,  both  of  the  olde  Haunce  and  of  the  newe, 
for  this  multiplying  Art  [of  alchemy],  c  1600  Brit.  Aftts. 
Add.  MS.  18913,  If.  23  (Gross  I.  195  note)  Euerie 
persone  admitted  into  the  Freedome  of  the  Fellowshippe 
nf  Merchant  Adventurers  of  the  Realm  of  England 
shall  pay  at  suche  his  admission  yf  he  come  in  one  the 
old  hanse,  as  yt  ys  termed,  6s.  8d.  sterlinge,  And  yf  he 
come  in  one  the  new  hanse,  tenn  markes  sterlinge.  1623  tr. 
Famine's  Theat.  Hon.  \\.  iv.  79  Made  among  one  part  of 
them  a  Hanse,  that  is  to  say,  a  League  and  Societie.  1872 
COSMO  INNES  Lecf.  Scoft.  Legal  Ant iy.  III.  114  All  the 
burghs  beyond  the  Munth  had  a  confederacy  called  by 
the  name  of  Hanse.  [Hut  it  is  disputed  whether  this  was 
the  meaning  or  effect  of  the  fi&tnKM  ansunt  conferred  by 
K.  William  the  Lion,  1165-1214,  upon  all  his  burgesses 
north  of  the  Munth  :  see  Gross  I.  107.]  1890  GROSS  Gild 
.}fi-rch.  \.  198  note^  This  Hanse  of  London  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  . .  Bruges  and  Ypres 
were  at  the  head  of  this  league,  which  originally  consisted 
of  seventeen  towns  of  Flanders,  and  North  France. 

b.  spec.  The  name  of  a  famous  political  and 
commercial  league  of  Germanic  towns,  which  had 
also  a  house  in  London.  //.  The  Hanse  towns 
or  their  citizens. 

1305  in  Lib.  Cust.  i.  112  Quod  Alemanni  de  Hansa,  mer- 
catores  Alemannize,  sint  quieti  de  ij  solidis,  ingrediendo  et 
exeundo  . .  ad  Portam  de  I'isshopesgate.  1485  in  Mat, 
illust.  Reign  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  I.  115  The  merchants 
of  the  Hanze  in  Almayne,  having  a  house  m  the  city 
of  London,  commonly  called  Guyldhal]  Theutonicorum. 
1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII*  c.  23  '  For  J>e  Stillyard ',  To  the 
prejudice  hurt  or  charge  of  the  seid  merchaimtes  of  the 
Hanse.  1598  HAKLUYT  b~oy.  I.  155  [They]  passed  through 
the  chiefe  cities  of  the  Hanse  and  treated  in  such  sorte  with 
the  Burgomasters  of  them  that  [etc  ].  a  1618  RALEIGH 
In-'cnt.  Shipping  24  The  rest,  the  Popes,  then  the  Hanses, 
ami  lastly  the  Turks  have  in  effect  ruined.  1890  GROSS 
Gild  Merck.  I.  196  In  charters  conferred  by  English  kings 
upon  the  Teutonic  Hanse,  gild  and  hanse  are  used  synony- 
mously. 

2.  The  entrance-fee  of  a  mediaeval  trading  guild ; 
also,  a  toll  or  impost  levied  upon  merchants  or 
traders  not  of  the  guild. 

[This  was  a  very  early  sense  of  hansa  :  see  Du  Cange.] 
1200  Oiartcr  of  K.  John  to  ffswttcA  (Gross  II.  121)  Ad 
Mum  se  in  Gilda  et  ad  hansam  suam  eidem  Glide 
(landam.  1279  And0verGtidRolls(fjwt&  II.  292)  Quod  non 
lenetnr  aliquid  Miper  Gildam  quam  tenet,  pro  qua  interro- 
^atus  fuit  soluere  suum  hans.  13..  A".  Alis.  1571  (MS. 
Laud)  He  -;af  be  bisshopp  to  gode  hans,  RJche  Baizes  be- 
sauntz  &  pans.  //»/</.  2935  Sendith  ows,  to  gode  hans,  On 
hundrebbousande  besauntz  F  romper  to  }erne  molke^ee  faile. 
1659  /»>//.  Mas.  Add.  MS.  18913,  If.  19  (Gross  I.  195  note) 
For  all  Hanses,  Fines  and  Broakes  att  Admissions,  and  all 
Broakes  condemned  in  Court  for  any  kind  of  Transgressions 
against  the  orders  of  the  Fellowshipp.  1890  GROSS  Gild 
Mtrch.  I.  App.  C.  194  The  term  'hanse'  was  most  com- 
monly  used  to  denote  a  mercantile  tribute  or  exaction, 
either  as  a  fee  payable  upon  entering  the  gild  merchant, 
or  as  a  toll  imposed  upon  non-gildsmen  before  they  were 
allowed  to  trade  in  the  town. 

3.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  hanse-house,  the  house 
in  which  the  members  of  a  hanse  met,  a  guild- 
hall ;  sometimes  =  sense  i  ;  t  hanse-penny,  a  pay- 
ment levied  by  a  hanse ;  also  hanse-gild,  etc.     b. 
Hanse  city,  Hanse  town,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
(ierman  Hanse  or   Hanseatic  League;  so  Hanse 
association,  league,  Merchant,  etc. 

a  1135  Charter  of  Thurstun  to  />V?'ivvVr  in  Rymer  Fa'dcra 
(1816)  I.  10  Volo  ut  burgenses  mei  de  Beverlaco  habeant 
suam  hanshus.  1337  And&ver  Gild  AW/\  Gross  II.  333) 
Et  solutum  est  eadem  die  de  Hanspanes.  .iii.  xi</.  1585  in 
Poulson  Hevt'rlac  I.  330  The  rent,  rtvenewes,  yssues, 
profittyes,  and  comoidytyes  perteyninge  to  the  hanse  house 
and  comynaltie  of  the  same  townc.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Comf.  V.  xxiv.  472  The  men  of  York  had  their  Hanse- 
house;  the  men  of  Beverley  should  have  their  Hanse 
house  too. 

b.  1571  Acf  13  Eliz,  c.  14  Merchant  strangers,  .from  the 
U.\ii.  UUIIM:  Townes.  1598  HAKLUYT  Vty.  I.  155  The  com- 
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mon  society  of  the  Hans  marchants.  1601  R-  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  \  Commiv.  (1603)  76  Not  subject  to  the  duke,  but 
a  free  and  hanstown.  1630  A'.  Johnson's  A'ing-t/.  <V  Cottttnu: 
268  Of  Hanse  cities  there  were  72,  mutually  bound  by 
ancient  leagues  to  enjoy  common  privileges  and  freedomw. 
1753  HANWAY  7>W.  (1762)  11.  i.  iii.  14  Hamburg  is  well 
known  to  be  a  lianse  town.  1787  A.  ANDERSON  ffisf.  Cnnun. 
I.  so2  The  naval  superiority  of  the  Hans-League  at  this 
time  [1474].  1861  M.  PATTISON  £((.(1889)  I.  4»  Edward., 
granted  new  privileges  to  the  Hanse  association. 

Hence  Han  sing  vbl.  sh,t  as  in  hansing- silver , 
money  paid  for  admittance  into  a  hoote. 

1304  in  Collect.  BnriensM  Add.  MS.  17391  (Gross  Gild 
Mo'i/t.  II.  32)  ij  solidos  et  unum  denarium,  quam  quidem 
solutionem  vocant  inter  se  hanging-silver. 

Hanse,  obs.  form  of  HANCE. 
Hanseatic  (hrensz'iartik),  a.   Also  7  anso-,  an- 
siatike,  hansiatick,  -tique.     [ad.  mcd.L.  hansed- 
iictts,  f.  M  HG.  hanse :  see  HANSE.]     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  German  Hanse. 

1614  SKLDEN    Titles  Hon.   Pref.   Ciij,   The   Hansiatique 
'     Societie,   beginning  about  CID.CC.  of  Christ  some  while 
before  Frederique  the  second.    1662  J.  PAVIKS  tr.  Oltarius* 
i     Voy.    Ambass.    27   'Tis   numbred   among   the   Hanseatick 
,    Towns.     1665  MANLEY  Cretins'  Lmi>  (.'.   Warres  265  De- 
venter,  formerly  a  free  City  of  the  Anseatike  League.    1796 
MORSE.-/ ttter.  Geog.  II.  275  The  Hanseatic  association,  com- 
I    monly  called  the   Hanse  towns.     1861    M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  44  The  free  towns  of  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
1    burg   as  heirs  of  the   corporate   estate   of  the   Hanseatic 
League,  became  possessed  of  the  Steelyard. 
b.  as  st>.  A  member  of  the  lianse. 
1787  A.  ANDERSON  Hist,  Comm.  I.  502  Any  city  of  the 
Hanseatics. 

Hansel :  see  HANDSEL. 

t  Hanselin.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  hanselyn(e, 
i  hanslyne,  hanse  lyne,  haunseleyn  (also  ans- 
let).  [a.  OF.  hainsclin,  /lamselinJ]  A  kind  of 
jacket  or  *  slop',  worn  by  men  in  the  I4th  c. 

^1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  P  348  The  horrible  disordinat 
scantnesse  of  clothyng,  as  been  thise  kutted  sloppes  or 
hnynselyns  \v.rr.  hanselyns,  haunscleynys,  hanse  lynes, 
hanslynes,  ansletsj. 

t  Hanse-pot.  Obs.  Also  haunce-,  haunch-. 
An  ornamental  pot  or  vase  of  some  kind. 

1561  Gifts  to  Queen  in  Nichols  I'rt^r.  Q.  Eliz.  I.   in  A 


covers  annexed,  weyinge  xliij  oz.  1590  Inv.  Sir  T.  Ramsey^ 
ibid.  XL.  336  vj  hanse  potts  parcell  gilt  poiz  Ixxxv  oz. 

•fHanskin.  Obs,  [ad.  Ger.  Hanschen,  dim.  of 
HANS.]  (Cf.  HANS,  and  Eng.  use  at  Jack?) 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzics,  Sayler  89  Stares  cannot  bee 
more  faithfull  in  their  society,  than  these  hanskins  in  their 
fraternity. 

Hansom  cab ;  also  short  hansom  (hce'n- 
s#m).  [f.  Hansom,  surname  of  an  architect  who 
in  1834  patented  a  vehicle  with  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  this  cab.]  A  low-hung  two- 
wheeled  cabriolet  holding  two  persons  inside,  the 
diiver  being  mounted  on  a  dickey  or  elevated  seat 
•  behind,  and  the  reins  going  over  the  roof. 

1852  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  343  A  flying  hansom 

cab,  which  cut  alonj*  almost  at  railway  speed.     1882  SERJT. 

!     BALLANTINE  Exper.  li.  20,  I  have  lived  to  see  an  archbishop 

in    a  hansom   cab!      1884  MCCARTHY  Eng.    under  Gfad- 

stone  xiii.  250  Joseph  Aloysius  Hansom,  who  invented  the 

i     Hansom  cab,  died  this  year  [1882]. 

jS.  1847  ranch  XIII.  193  The  Hansoms  were  rattling. 
1870  DisHAKU  Lothair  xxvi.  iD.),  He  hailed  a  cruising 
hansom  . . '  'Tis  the  gondola  of  London ',  said  Lothair,  as 
he  sprang  in.  1893  iqtk  Cent.  Mar.  470  The  hansom  as 
we  know  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  designed  by  the  inventor. 

b.  attrtff.  as  hansom  cab-driver •,  -cabman.  0. 
hansom-driver ;  hansom-borne  adj. 

1849  THACKEKAY  Pendcnnis  II.  xxxvi.  346  The  cabman, 
although  a  Hansom  cabman,  said  thank  you  for  the  gratuity 
which   was   put   into  bis  hand,     a  1860  ALB.   SMITH  Aftn. 
1    Student  (1861)  17  Dashing  up  to  the  door  as  Hansom  cab- 
drivers  are  wont  to  do. 

Hence  Ha  nsom  it)  v.,  (cf.  CAB  v.,  COACH  z/.), 
to  travel  or  go  in  a  hansom.  Hansomee  r  \tionce- 
wet.},  the  driver  of  a  hansom. 

1890  IJARiNG-GouLD  Anniueil  xli,  To  think  that  I.. a 
raging  Democrat,  should  be  hansoming  it  to  and  fro  between 
my  Ladies  and  Honourables.  1893  F.  F.  MOORE  Gray  Eye 
or  So  III.  50  Driving  as  fast  as  the  hansomeer  thought 
consistent  with  public  safety.  1894  Miss  KROUGHTON 
Stg tntur  id,  One  slippery  January  morning  as  she  hansoms 
it  along. 

Hansom(e,  -sum,  obs.  ff.  HANDSOME. 

Han't,  ha'n't,  vulgar  contr.  of  have  not. 

Hant,  obs.  form  of  II  AUNT  ;  pa.  t.  of  1  f  KNT,  Obs. 

Kantle  (hcrnt'l).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Not 
known  before  f  1700;  origin  obscure. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  identical  with  Da.  and  Sw. 
antal,  'number,  quantity,  multitude  ',  which  suits  the  sense, 
but  present.-,  historical  and  phonetic  difficulties,  -  . 
llie  initial  k  in  Sc.  ;  it  has  aKo  U:-.-n  \icwcd  a-;  composed  of 
hand  +  tak  number,  which  suits  the  fonn,  and  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  hankle*vt  of  handful:  the  last  is  unlikely,  seeing 
that  handful,  hand/it'  itself  exist*  in  all  the  dialects.] 

A  considerable'.!  number  or  quantity;  a  good 
many,  a  good  deal. 

1692  .SV.  Preskyt.  F.h»/.  (i?3S)  149  Here's  a  great  Mantle 
of  Bonny-braw  well-fac'd  young  Lasses.  1814  SCOT  r  ll'iir. 
xxi.v,  He  has  a  hantle  siller.  1816  —  Anti'j.  xvi,  A  hantlc 
letters  he  has  written.  18*3  J.  WILSON  Mnrg.  Lyndaay 


HAP. 

xxxiii,  They  make  the  avenue  look  a  hantle  tosher.  1896 
MASSON  in  Edinh.  Even.  AV:w  14  Nov.  4/2  Scotland  had 
limit  It  the  belter  for  having  had  him.  I  In  Glossaries 
of  Cumberland,  Mid  Yorkshire,  Whitby,  etc.;  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Gl.  Han  tic,  Iwntlc  '  a  handful '.] 

Hanylon,  in  Bk.  St.  Albans,  error  for  HAVE- 
LON  v. 

Hanypere,  obs.  form  of  HANAPEB. 

Hap  (hrep),  s6.]  arch.  Also  (3  heppe),  3-7 
happe,  4-6  hape,  happ.  [Early  ME.  a.  ON. 
happ  ncut.,  chance,  hap,  good  luck.  The  same 
root  is  found  in  OE.  geh&p  adj.,  fit,  hwflk  equal.] 

1.  Chance  or  fortune  (good  or  bad)  that  falls  to 
any  one;  luck,  lot. 

c  1205  LAV.  3857  His  hap  \c  1275  heppe]  wes  \ra.  wur.se. 
Ibid.  4894  Brennes  wes  s\vi5c  hende,  his  hap  wes  be  betere. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  447  Gotle  cas  &  hap  ynou .  .com  to  be 
kyng.  (  1330  K.  l)Kr\\K  Chron.  (1810)  59  He  had  bien  in 
his  courte,  whan  his  happe  was  more  hard.  <  1400  /'•  ttf, 
Troy  4671  pal  coniyn  to  the  cost.  .And  |»ere  hyt  into  hauyn 
as  horn  happe  felle.  a  1533  LD.  BKRNERS  Hum  clxi.  618 
Alas  what  hap  and  desteny  haue  I.  1630  A'.  Jo/m  son's 
h'ingd.  «S-  Coimmv.  56  If  you  have  the  good  hap  to  OHM 
into  their  houses.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  421  He  sought 
them  both,  but  wisli  d  his  hap  might  find  Eve  separate. 
1770  WAKING  in  /'////.  Trans.  LXI.  379  It  has  not  been  my 
hap  to  meet  with  it  elsewhere.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n. 
iii,  Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile  A  stranger  in  the 
lonely  isl.-.  1884  I'K^ANT  L'hildr.  Gibeon  n.  iv,  Sickness 
and  suffering,  birth  and  death,  good  hap  and  evil  hap. 

2.  (with  //.)  An  event  or  occurrence  which  be- 
falls one;    a  chance,  accident,  happening;    often, 
an  unfortunate  event,  mishap,  mischance. 

c  1305  LAY.  18215  He  wes  his  hire-majrke  in  ^uer  seiche 
happe.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  I.  43  A  wonder  hap  which  me 
befelle.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  273  \t>\  That  I  be  no 
more  constreyned  to  haue  soo  many  cursidnesses  or  ylle 
happes.  1591  /V(W'.  Raignc  A".  %>/tn  (1611)  38  No  redress 
to  salue  our  awkward  haps.  1711  SM-.I  IK  .S/n  f.  No.  154 
P  3,  I  entertained  the  Company  . .  with  the  many  Haps  and 
hUasters.  1849  GKO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (18851  I-  201,  1  have 
nothing  to  tell  you  ;  for  all  ihe  '  haps '  of  my  life  are  so 
indifferent. 

f3.  Good  fortune,  good  luck ;  success,  pros- 
perity. Obs. 

<t  122$  Leg.  Kath.  187  Bisohtc  him  help,  and  hap  And 
wisdom,  n  1300  Cursor  M,  5564  Drightin  bam  sent  bath 
happ  and  sele.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xx.  383  Now  kyndc 
me  auenge,  And  sende  me  happe  and  lide.  c  1440  (ii'xfa 
Now.  Ixxi.  388  (Add.  MS.)  He  had  hape  in  all  thing  that 
he  bought.  1557  TottetFs  Misc.  lArb.i  255  My  hap  L-. 
turned  to  vnhappinesse.  1681  \V.  KOHKRTSON  Phrascnl. 
Gen.  (1693)  471  Some  have  the  hap ;  some  stick  in  tht  gap. 
1813  SCOTT  Tricrm.  HI.  Introd.  iii,  Be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm. 

4.  Absence  of  design  or  intent  in  relation  to  a 
particular  event;  fortuity;  chance  or  fortune,  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  or  determiner  of  events. 
(Occasionally  personified.^ 

1340  Ayenb.  24  Huanne  J>e  Iheuedi  of  hap  heb  hire  hue^el 
y-went  to  be  man.  11374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  \.  pr.  i.  117 
(Camb.  MS.)  Hap  is  an  vnwar  bytydynge  of  causes  as- 
sembled in  thingis  f>at  ben  don  for  som  other  thingc.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  tl',  1773  Lucrece,  Hap  helpeth  hardy  man 
alday.  1^1420  ballad,  on  Hnsb.  lit.  710  Hit  is  bot  happe  of 
plaunte  a  tre  to  gete.  1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks. 
1311/1  Thynges  accompted  to  fall  vnder  chaunce  and  hap. 
1645  t'ssiiKk  Kotly  Dii>.  (1647)  50  Nothing  semeth  to  passe 

i  1  ..      _t___  _nno    i-\.     •      ...    »!_..      ._   .    /_    T5-.    _ 


by  meer  hap  or  chance.  1888  Qnircr  May  504/2  By  curious 
hap.. [she]  was  actually  located  at  'The  Beeches1.  Mod. 
As  hap  would  have  it,  I  went  there  also. 


t  b.  In  phr. :  By  (thrmtgh,  in,  on^  hap  :  haply, 
by  chance,  casually ;  perchance,  perhaps.  Also, 
in  same  sense,  On  (upon,  ;';/)  haps.  06s. 

1388  WYCLIF  Josh.  xiv.  12  If  in  hap  the  Lord  is  with  me, 
and  Y  mai  do  hem  awai,  as  he  bihijte  to  me.  c  1400  Lan- 
frath-'s  Cirttrg.  66  .(MS.  B.)  penne  by  hap  sum  grete  drope 
of  blod  may  be  congelyde  togedre.  a  1400-50  .  lJi.\,in<i,-r 
4936  |>ou  sail  here  apon  happis..pat  neuire  hathill  vndire 
heuen  herd  hot  )?i-selfe.  1533  MOKE  Confut.  Barnes  vin. 
Wks.  775/1  Yf  it  fortuned  them  to  fal  vppon  it  by  happe. 
1625  HART  Anat.  (Jr.  n.  xi.  122  One  may  through  hap., 
hit  the  naile  on  the  head.  1642  FULLER  Holy  -y  Prof.  St. 
in.  xii.  181  They  must  needs  hit  the  mark  sometimes,  though 
not  by  aim,  by  hap. 

f  c.  In  hap  :  in  case.  Obs. 

c  1340  Citrsc>r  M.  6801  (Trin.)  In  happe  he  ha|>  on  bac  nor 
bed  CioJ>  to  hule  him  but  \KA  wed.  1388  WYCLH--  Dan.  iv. 
24  In  hap  God  schal  for3yue  thi  trespassis. 

Hap,  ^/'.-  north,  dial.  [f.  HAP  z/.2]  A  cover- 
ing ofany  kind. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tca-t.  Misc.,  If<iJ>  "ic  with  thy  petticoat, 
Grant  me  for  a  hap  that  charming  petticoat.  1787  I'.UKNS 
ofAvras  When  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap. 
1846  Brvckttt's  A'.  C.  (,'ti'ss.  (ed.  3)  I.  200  Hap  is  a  cover 
ofany  kind  of  stuff,  but  generally  applied  to  one  of  coarse 
material.  1868  ATKINSUS  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Haps,  over- 
clothes;  rugs,  shawl-,  -real  coats,  etc. 

Hap  (hcep),  v.1  arch.  Also  4-7  happe,  5  hapo. 
[ME.  happen,  f.  HAP  sb.i  :  cf.  ODan.  happe  to 
chance.] 

1.  intr.  To  come  about  by  '  hap '  or  chance;  to 
happen,  come  to  pass,  occur,  chance,  a.  with  the 
event  expressed  either  by  a  sb.  or  pron.  preceding 
the  verb  as  subject,  or  by  a  clause  or  infinitive  fol- 
lowing it,  the  verb  being  then  generally  preceded 
by  /'/.  Formerly  with  auxiliary  he  instead  of  have. 

1340-70  AHsaitnder  521  A  Lioun  ..  may  light lych  driue 
Of  hertes  an  linlle  lierde  as  h.ippes  ilome.  f  1374  CHAUCER 
Troyins  \.  796  Happe  how  happe  may,  Al  *holde  I  deye,  I 
wole  here  ht-rte  seche.  1377  I-ANCL.  /'.  /'/.  B.  vi.  47  W«l 
may  happe  in  heuene,  p. it  he  worth  worthier  sctte.  1398 


HAP. 

jREv-  "  euyll  shape 

hap-  '".     f  1400  rcstr.   , 

hit  happu  of  hcs  1  -i  while!     (  1489  (. 

>~in0n    iii.    86  Tticyr    fayne   avciiture  thai 
happed  "to   iheym    t  -      , 

:;6)  306  The  perylles  ,.  whiche 
1  i  haue  happed  vnto  her.     1523  Li..  BERHBB8 
..(.-II  for  hym,  that  it  i, 

' 


2   For  nowe  i 


all  nipht.     1554-9  in  - 

liapi  'thai  I  fearediie  least.      1596  SHAKS.   Tarn.  -S//r.  iv.  iv. 
should  I  doubt  :   Hap  what   hap  may, 
r.     ,11677   HV-KUU    Xtf/ft.  \\'k~. 

1716  I.  22  What  can  hap  lo  him  worthy  to  be  deemed  evil  ? 
t8o8Scc7i  .^fat-it:,  in.  MV,  'rini-.uft  it  haps,  that  .  .A  feather 
:        '  \  Battle  Brunanburk  xv, 

Never  had  huger  Slaughter  of  heroes.  .Hapt  in  this  isle. 

fb.  with  an  indirect  object  dative  .  (Const,  as 
in  a.  Obs. 

t  1380  Sir  Fcrninl'.  \f~\t,  To  schewe  to  |>e  borw  my  sawt, 

how   bat   ous   i^   hapid.      -1385  CHAUCEK    L.   G.    IT.   634 

.--•,,  In  the  se  it  happede  hem  to  mete,     c  1430  .Siv 

•!i.)  5577    If  any  thing    hap  him  amys.     1509 

xvi.  xxx,  It  may  me  happe  a  remedy 

to  fynde. 

2.  To  have  the  hap,  fortune,  or  luck  (to  do  some- 
thing. or  with  elm 

With  the  indirect  obj.  of  i  b  changed  into  the  subject, 
thus  '  him  (it)  happed  to  <:»mc  ',  '  /;<•  happed  to  come  '.) 

1393  LASGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  XH.  114  Yf  >ou  happe  ..  bat  bow 
hille  on  clergie.  c  1400  LanfraaCs  Cirnrg,  100  (MS.  I',. 
Ofte  i^  -  happe  to  come  togedres.  1566 

U-LETOX  Ret.  Unir.  Jrivfl  iv.  55  If  the  Skie  fal,  we 
may  happe  to  catche  T,arkes.  1612  DKAVTON  /V/j--\' 
He  of  the  race  of  Troy  a  remnant  hapt  to  find.  1714  (  IAV 
t.  '/7f«rM/.r>-8  A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to 
love.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Islfs  in.  xiii,  Where'er  I  happ'd 
tu  roam. 

3.  To  come  or  go  by  chance  ;  to  light  or  chance 
on  or  upon.     Cf.  HAPFKN  v.  4. 

1390  GO\VER  Con/.  II.  205  If  ye  happe  therupon  Ye  shal 
be  riche  men  for  ever.  1548  W.  PATTLLN  A'.r/.  .S<.otl.  in 
Arb.  Garner  III.  92  Whose  Grace..  had  happed  upon  a 
fellow  like  ;i  man.  1590  KKCOKDE,  etc.  Gr.  Artes  (1646'  154, 
I  have  a  generall  rule  for  the  fraction  that  may  hap  in  this 
worke  1603  DRAMVN  />'".  ll'ars  v.  xl,  But  he  is  hap'd 
into  hU  earthly  hell.  1718  BP.  HUTCHINSON  WticktraftlCV. 
(1720)  168  He  chanced  to  hap  upon  a  Boy.  1762  FOOT! 
M  H.  \Vk.v  1799  I.  217  Was  it  yourself  that  was  hap- 
about  here  but  now  ?  1863  A.  B.  GROSART  Small  Sin* 
Pref.  Note  (ed.  2)  14  [This  book]  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hap  upon. 

1  4.  To  have  luck  (of  some  kind),  to  speed,  or  fare 
l^well  or  ill).  Obs. 

t  1350  Will,  ralerne  3340  }e  wite  bei  do  wrongj  be  worse 
schul  bei  happe.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  in.  284  Ri^te  as 
agag  hadde,  happe  shul  somme.  a.  1400  Octcnian  1437 
Thorgh  Godes  grace  well  he  hapte.  j6oi  '/  MARSTON*  Pas'jnil 
ft  Kath.  in.  ,91  Your  .-.hip  ahe  Hope-well)  hath  hapt  ill, 
returning  from  Barbaric. 

f  5.  ?  To  take  one's  luck.  Obs.  rare. 

1575  R.  H.  Apf>ius  <V  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV,  151 
Therefore  ha[>  and  be  happy,  hap  that  hap  may. 

Hence  Happing///,  a. 

1593  Q.  KLIZ.  tr.  Boctkiits  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  17  Thinkes  thou 
that  thi^  world  is  wheeled  by  r;ish  and  happing  chaunce  '( 
I  hid.  103  It  corns  not  of  nought,  for  it  hath  his  own  proper 
occasion,  of  which  the  happing  and  unlookt  for  luck,  seems 
tu  hruiL1  wrought  this  hap. 

Hap,  7'-2  Now  only  Sf.  and  dial.  Also  4-7 
happe,  6  hop.  [Derivation  unknown.  Its  dis- 
t  ribution  from  East  Anglia  and  Lancashire  to 
Scotland  seems  to  point  to  Norse  origin.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  up  or  over. 

13.  .   E.  E.  Aliit.  /'.  11.  626  pre  mettez  of  mele  nui 
ma  kakez,  Vnder  askez  ful  hole  happe  hem  byline,     i  1400 
Hestr.  Troy  12627  ^mrl  :i  baj:  full  bret  .  .  Happit  at  be  hede 
of  his  he^n  l>ed.     1501  DOUGI.AS  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  38  The 
dasy  uld  vnlappit  Quhilk*  nil  the  nicht  lay 

with  tli-ii  leuis  hnpjiit.  1560  ROM,  AND  t>/.  I'cuns  :  I.  399 
With  hir  awin  hand  scho  happis  me.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
27/18  /fa66f,  to  cover.  1813  HOGG  Queen's  H'aAe,  A*/7- 
\i,  Her  bosom  happen  wi1  flowerets  gay.  1891  L. 
K.UTH  Halletts  II.  ix.  189  How  softly  they  [leaver]  fell  and 
happed  the  ^i 

fb.  transf.  andy?^.    Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  9198  What  wildnes,  or  worship,  waknel 
my  hert  For  to  hap  ner  in  hen,  bat  hates  my-seluyn  ? 
t  1420  rnllad.on  Husb.  in.  214  This  s);[e]p  vnto  the  tree 
thow  bynde  &  happe.  1576  G  :  omcne  (Arb.) 

102  Stonie  walles  Which  fast  (in  hulil)  hir  hnpi. 

2.  To  cover  for  warmth,  as  with  extra  clothing 
or  bed-clothes;  to  wrap;  to  'tuck  «/'  (in  bed). 

(11300  Cursor  M,  6&->>  (Gutt.1  He  has  nouber  on  bac  nor 
Clath  to  hap  him.     i  1330 

19017  He  gaf  hym  drynkc  puysoun,  And  happed  hym 
1440  York  Myst.  xviii.  19^, 

I    pruy   b'-    M-'fit;    happe  hym  warme.      1465  J.    PASTON  in 

'.  No.  528  II.  235  Worsted  t  '  liappe 

wyiiier.      155:  ir,    McrSs  Utop.  u. 

(1895)  151  If  he  had  them  he  should  not  be  the  better  hapt 

or  couered  from  colde.    1591  NA  .  i  [He]  shall 

:  in  his  clothes  all  the  yere  after.  1647  1  1  . 

''  i.  i.  xxiv,  A  lucid  purple  mantle  in  the  West 

•.  ,  and  hap  the  Sun  at  rest.     1674  KAY 

/'"   Happe:    to  cover  for  warmth.      17x4 

RAM  .'tie")  Hap  me    with  thy  Petticoat. 

a.  1825  in    I  :lia.     1863  MRS.  Toocooo 

v/(.  Dial.)  Hap  up  the  children  well  in  bed,  it's  varry 

cold.     1865    '  .Initi  hapt  him 

up  in  bed.      1893  >  .i77,  I  took  my  tluak 

nd  sought  to  hap  her  in  th- 

t  3.  To  put  or  lay  as  a  covering  !on}.   Obs. 
iv  .   Gam.  ff  Gr.  Knt,  < 
crolced  were  neti-  r 
pure  fj  uc  Were  harder  happed  on  bat  babel  btn  on  any  ober. 
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Hence  Happed///,  a. ;  al>oHap-warm,  a  warm 
wr.ip  or  cloak  dial.  . 

1641    BKSI  harm.   Hks.  .  Silrleo)  17  Well    liajii» 
are  the  best  for  an  hard  fausji.     .1  1774    Ki  r(,i  ssiis  l/allw- 
fair  4  Whan  fock.  .'I'heir  winter  hap-waims  "far. 

t  Hap,  i'-:;  06s.  Also  6-7  happe.  [a.  \' .  haf- 
/6V  to  seize  suddenly,  a.Du.  happen  to  snatch,  seize.] 
trans.  To  seize. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  Sob,  The  feoffour  entrethe 

riii<!  huppt-lhe  t1  't  the  decde  poll.  l6liCuTGK., 

Haffcr,  tu  hap,  or  catch  ;  to  snatch  or  graspe  at.     1613  SIR 

i  La-.o  (16^6)  30  The  Lord  that  fir>t  can  happc  the 

\VariMiip  of  his  heire,  *hall  haue  it. 

Hap,  :v.4  &.  Also  9  haup.  trans,  and  itttr.  I'o 
turn  to  the  right :  used  in  the  management  of  hordes 
in  the  yoke,  and  esp.  as  a  call  to  a  horse  so  to 
tin  11  ;  opposed  to  iiyini,  turn  to  the  left,  \\mce_fig. 
neither  to  hap  nor  to  uynii,  to  take  neither  one 
course  nor  the  other. 

a  1745  MKSTON  Poems  11767*  16  ijam. '  But  he  could  miikc 
t  IK-MI  turn  or  veer,  And  hap  or  wynd  them  by  the  ear. 
1794  SCOTT  Let.  to  Miss  Rtttktr/om  5  Sept.  in  Lockliart, 
In  carters'  phrase  [she]  would  neither  hap  nor  wynil  till 
she  got  rid  of  him.  1816  K.  KKRK  Agric.  Sun:  Btraricfch. 
Mm.)  Formerly,  in  speaking  to  their  horses,  carters 
employed  hap  and  nynd  in  ordering  them  to  either  side, 
now  mostly  kigh<w  and  jff. 

Hap,  Sc.  form  of  HOP  ;  obs.  form  of  HK.M-. 

Hapalote   Iwpahwt;.  [ad.  mod.  Zool.L.  hapa- 
lotis,  7.  Gr.  aim\6s  soft  +  ovs,  OUT-,  ear.]      An  Aus- 
tralian genus  of  rodents  of  the  mouse  family,  having 
large  tapering  soft  ears,  and  enlarged   hind  leys    • 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  jerboa. 

f  1887  H.  H.  HOWORTH  Mammoth  f,  Flood  370  Six  or  more 
species  of  hapalotes  and  mus  have  been  found  in  the 
Wellington  valley  cave-. | 

Hape,  obs.  form  of  An 

c  1475  I'of.  in  Wr.-Wiiicker  ^59/24  lice  sii'iij,  a  hape. 

Hapeney,  obs.  form  ol  HALFPENNY. 

t  Hap-harlot.  Obs.  Also  6  hopharlot, 
hap-harlat,  7  erron.  hap-hartlet,  8  happarlet, 
hapherlet.  [f.  HAP  v.-  +  HARLOT  varlet,  knave  : 
cf.  wrap-iasfal.]  A  coarse  coverlet. 

1551  HILOET,  Happe  harlot,  couerlet  so  called,  matta, 
-'<.'-  IS73~8°  BARICT  Ah'.  H  122  A  Hapliarlat,  a  course 
couering  made  of  diuers  shreds.  1577  HARRISON  England 
n.  xii.  (1877)  i.  240  Our  fathers ..  haue  lien  full  oft  vpon 
straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  couered  onelie  with  a  sheet 
vnder  couerlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hopharlots.  1656 
Ilj.niNi  Gloaogr.,  Hafitartla.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
JIaflitrlct  of  Happarlet.  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  \ 
Ilnp-liarlvt,  a  coarse  coverlit. 

Haphazard  (hifpha:  ziud),  si>.,  a.  and  aiiv.  [f. 
HAP  ii.1  +  HAZARD  :  lit.  '  hazard  of  chance '.] 

A.  si'.  Mere  chance  or  accident ;  fortuity.  Chiefly 
in  phr.  at,  l>y  (t  in  •  haphazard,  by  mere  chance,    I 
without  design  ;  at  random,  casually. 

1575  R.  B.  .-iff ins  -V  I'irginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  106  ! 
['  Mil-  of  the  dramatis  persona^  Haphazard.  1576  FLEMING 
I'aiippl.  Rpist.  227  It  is  hap  hazard,  if  you  escape  undamni- 
fied.  I  I'M.  237  Happe  hasardc  it  is,  if  you  he  not  prest  out 
for  a  souldier.  1577  HANMKR  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  339 
The  interchangeable  course  of  these  calamities,  comineth 
not  lo  pass  by  hap  hazard.  1642  ROGEKS  Xaaiitan  21  One 
that  goes  not  to  worke  at  a  meere  nap-hazard.  1726  LEONI 
Disigns  Prcf.  i  i  ( )rnaments  thrown  together  at  hap-hazard. 
1862  I;KVI:I<II>I.II  Hist.  India  II.  v.  viii.  479  Everything  was 
left  to  a  kind  of  hap-hazard.  1889  Spectator  23  Nov.,  The 
.  .  hut-'dit.iry  principle,  with  all  its  necessary  haphazard, 
t  b.  A  matter  of  chance.  Obs. 

JS94  CARliW  Itiiartc's  E-niui.  Wits  (ifji6)  268  If  the  i 
generation  take  not  effect  at  the  first  comming,  it  is  a  great 
hap  ha/ard,  bin  that  at  the  second  a  female  shalbe  begotten. 
a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrih.  God  (1854)  I.  557  How  many 
evenis.  .seem  to  persons  ignorant  of  these  counsels  to  he  a 
hap-ha/ard. 

B.  adj.  Characterized  by  haphazard  ;  dependent 
upon  chance  or  accident ;  random. 

1671  MAYS-WARING  Ant.  <$•  Mod.  rkys.  101  This  is  not 
a  time  to  practice  with  hap  hazard  medicines.  1805  Sou  i  in.v 
Lett.  (1856)  I.  346  Hut  his  praise  and  his  censure  are  alike 
hapha/ard  and  worthless.  1872  I'L.V  K  Ad;:  rhacton  .\.\vii. 
365  Some  haphazard  remark.  1873  J.  C.  Cox  ' 
I.  208  Fragments  of  coloured  glass,  .inserted  in  a  haphazard 
fashion. 

C.  aiiv.   In  a  haphazard  manner  ;  at  haphazard  ; 
at  random ;  casually. 

1857  UICKKNS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  30  We  came  here  haphazard, 

but  could  not  have  done  better.     1873  H.  SI-KNCER  Stud. 

'.  xv.    $ ;    Knowledge  of  human  nature  gained  hap- 

ha/ard.      1883   F.  HARRISON  Choice  Hks.  (1886)395  This  new 

social  system  did  not  come  hap-hazard. 

Hence  t  Hapha  zarder  obs.  nonce-wit.},  ?  one 
who  ventures  at  haphazard.  Haplia  zarding, 
haphazard  action.  Haphazardly  aiiv.,  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  at  haphazard.  Haplia  zardness, 
haphazard  quality  or  character. 


HAPLY. 

patar  to  bring  to  an  tncl.]  The  lesson  from  one 
of  the  Prophets,  which  is  ass<  .dated  with  each  lesson 
from  the  Law  (called  parashah^,  and  is  read  after 
it  in  the  |e\vish  synagogue  on  the  sabbath. 

1723  MATHEB  I'ind.  Bible  362  Which  custom  of  reading 
these  Haphthorahs  as  an  addition  to  the  law  paraschas,  still 
continues. 


.11  'iiii/.€ini  uunuhy   OL  Miniokm. 

1573  (1.  If. \K\I.V  I.t-tt.  7  /'/.-.  (Camden)  142  Who  l)ut  happ 
azarder  in  Madame  fortunes  lapp?  <z  1819  J.  WAIT  in 
A  thciLTitiii  6  Sept.  11890)  311/2  [He  fell  upon  most  of  his 
best  tilings  Ijy  it  kind  ol  chance,  or,  as  James  Watt  put  it, 
by]  '  random  hapha/arding  '.  1867  Atlu-iitfrtin  14  Sept.  336 
[Kv3ua]in  Kphe.s.  iv.  14  ..is  translated  stt-ight :  the  proper 


Hapless  Oui'i'li  s  ,  a.  Also  6-7  -lee,  -lesse. 
[f.  HAP  ii.1  +  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  '  hnp'  or  good 
foil une  ;  unfortunate,  unlucky,  luckless. 

1566  GRAKTON  L'kw!.  II.  -t   Pesyryng  to  ende  their  hap- 


:rdly. 

Haphtarah       hnfta-ra1.       [I  Id.,     num 

haphtarah,  pi.  haph(arath,  lit.  conclusion,  f.  -K.C 


0  ha 

^ 

haplesse  love.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  ix.  404  <  I  much  deceav'd, 
imiLh  failing,  hapless  Eve !  01710  SHEFFIELD  (l>k.  LiiKkhm.) 
Wifej.(l753)I  5,  I  -  -  wish  my  hapless  life  a  shorter  date. 
1867  SMIII  s  nuffKMOtl  l'-n£.  x-  (1880)  170  Nor  did  clis- 
tinction  in  learning  protect  the  hapless  Protestants. 

Ha'plessly,  aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -.]  In  a  hap- 
less manner  i  unfortunately,  lucklessly;  unhappily. 

(11631  DRAVTON  ll'lu.  IV.  1560  ijod.)  If  ought  it  ail'd,  or 
haplessly  it  cry'd.  1865  KIXUSLKV  Hereto.  i.\,  He  haplessly 
for  himself  thought  he  had  a  grievance.  1887  SwiMBUUK 
Latrine  m.  i.  41  This  came  By  chalice — mishap— most  hap- 
lessly for  thee. 

Ha'plessuess.    rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1  hipless  condition.  In  recent  Diets. 
Haplite  (harptoit  .    Min.     [f.  Gr.  caKom  (see 

next)  +  -ITE.]     (See  ijtiot.) 

1879  RUTI.EV  Stud.  Kafits  xii.  211  Aplite  or  haplite  . .  also 
termed  semi-granite  or  granilell,  is  a  rock,  .consisting  of 
a  crystalline-granular  admixture  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

Haplo-,  combining  form  ol  Gr.  drrAo-os,  contr. 
dirAous  single,  simple,  as  in  Haplocardiao  threplo- 
kaudii-kK  a.  [Gr.  xapSia  heart],  having  a  heart  of 
simple  structure  ;  belonging  to  the  Ilaplocardia  or 
Rrachiopoda.  ||  Haplo'cerus  [(ir.  Kipas  honi], 
generic  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  ;  hence 
Haplo  ceriue  a.  Haplocyemate  (-saiif'mA),  a. 
[Gr.  Kvrjfia  embryo],  developed  directly  from  a 
more  or  less  elongated  gastrula  (Cent.  Diet,  cites 
J.  A.  Ryder).  Haplomorphic,  -ous  .-nifJulik,  -as), 
adjs.  [Gr.  nop<jir)  shape],  of  simple  form ;  belonging 
to  the  Haplomorpha,  a  division  of  medusans  and 
also,  in  some  classifications,  of  gastropods.  Haplo- 
petalons  (-pe'talas)  a.,  monopetalous  ;  also, 
having  a  single  row  of  petals  (-Sjrf.  Sac.  Lex.  1886). 
Haplostemonous  (-st«"m6nas},rt.  Hot.  [Gr.ffT^^on' 
stamen],  having  a  single  circle  or  row  of  stamens. 
Haplotomy  (hoephrtomi  [Gr.d7rAoTo/ji'a],a  simple 
cutting  or  incision  Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854.; 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  §  2.  177  note,  The  andnccium 
or  the  blossom  is  said  to  be  Isostemonous  or  Haplostem- 
onous when  the  stamens  are  of  one  series  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  blossom. 

Haploclont  haj'plod^nt), «.  andrf.  [f.  HAPLO- 
+  Gr.  (jSouy.  U&OVT-  tooth.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth 
simple  or  single,  and  not  divided  into  ridges,  etc. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Haplodontida',  a  family  of 
North  American  rodents,  called  sewellels. 

B.  sfi.  One  of  the  Haplodontidx. 
Haplography  (hreplfgrafi).      [f.  HAPLO-  + 

-GRAI'HY.]  Single  writing  ;  the  unintentional  writing 
of  a  letter  or  word, or  series  of  letters  or  words,  once, 
when  it  should  be  written  twice.  (The  opposite  ol 
DlTTOGKAl'HY.) 

1888  Gow  Comf.  Classics  55  Haplografhy  or  Lipagrapliy 
..is  a  special  and  very  common  case  of  omission.  1896 
W.  M.  I.lNnsAV  Introd.  Latin  1',-Atual  Emend,  iii,  The 
commonest  kind  of  omission  is  that  known  as  Haplography 
'  ..  In  Virgil  G.  iv.  311,  for  example,  Miscctitnr,  tcnncin^in: 
Hingis,  mafis  aei-a  carfuif.  Sonic  MSS.  offer  ttnucmtjitc 
iimgis  aa-ti,  omitting  the  second  mugis. 

Haplohedral  Chjepltfhfdril),  a.  Cryst.  [f. 
HAPLO-  +  Gr.  ?Spa  seat,  base  +  -AL.]  Applied  to 
a  system  or  form  in  which  each  normal  bears  only 
one  face. 

1878  GURNEV  Crystal/off.  54.  1805  STORV-MASKELYNK 
Ciyslallogr.  v.  105  Where  for  each  of  its  origin-planes  the 
system  or  form  belonging  to  it  has  only  one  plane  extant 
parallel  to  the  origin-plane,  the  system  or  form  will  be  termed 
haplohedral. 

Haplology  (hteplp-lMji).  [f.  HAPLO-  + 
-I.OCY.]  The  utterance  of  one  letter,  syllable,  or 
word  instead  of  two.  Cf.  HAPLOGBAPHT. 

1895  M.  ULOOMFIKLU  in  Amcr.  Jrnl.  P/iilol.  XVI.  411  The 
philosopher  who  coined  ymMatry  after  idolatry  Uhe 
latter  tlKu>f,a\<npfin  changed  by  haplology.) 

Haply  \hiv\t\\], ai/v.  Novtarck.  or  poet.  Also 
4  hapliohe,  5-7  happely.  [f.  ILvrrf.1  +  -LI  - 
The  form  happely  connects  this  with  ll.u'i'ii.v.] 
'  By  hap ' ;  by  chance  or  accident ;  perhaps,  per- 
chance ;  mayhap,  maybe. 

1362  LANUL.  /'.  I'l  A.  \i.  104  pe  dore  I-closet..to  [kepe] 
be  t>er-oute;  Hapluhe.  an    Hundred  }er  er  bou  eft  entre. 
1483  CAXIUN  (/.'/</.  Leg.  76b,  i  Or  I  was  unworthy  to  them 
or   happely  they  were   unworthy   to    me.      1526 
Acts  v.  39  I.est  haply  ye  be  fuunde  lo  -ti  (TV. 
1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  iv.  ii.  44  If  happely  you 

uspiTt.     1650  K.  STAPYI.IUN  Strati 

4'  them   mav  i  ..  and  sonu 

ignorant.     1667  MILTON  f.L.  iv.  378  My  dwsllin 


HAPPEN. 


may  not  please  . .  your  sense.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Fcnit.  i.  i. 
147  Hap'ly  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  Chamber.  1750  GRAY 
!  97  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say  (etc.]. 
,i  1862  l!m:Ki,E  Cr'ltiz.  III.  v.  481  This  age,  haply,  may 
not  witness  the  emancipation. 

Ha'p'orth:  see  HALFPENNYWORTH. 
Happ,  Happe,  obs.  ff.  HAP. 
Happen  (h3e-p'n\z>.   Forms:  4-5  happenein, 
hapnen,  4  hapene,  -in,  -yne,  4-6  happine,  -yn(e, 


j. 

etc.),  5-  happen.     [MK.  f.  HAP  J/J.I  +  -ENS  2,  or 
extended  form  of  HAP  w.1] 

1.  intr.  To  come  to  pass  (prig,  by  {  hap  '  or 
chance)  ;  to  take  place  ;  to  occur,  betide,  befall. 
The  most  general  verb  to  express  the  simple  occur- 
rence of  an  event,  often  with  little  or  no  implication 
of  chance  or  absence  of  design. 

a.  with  the  event  expressed  by  a  simple  subject. 
(Formerly  sometimes  with  be  as  auxiliary. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Magdalt'tin  ^92  pu  mycht  sone 
peryste  be  Be  storme  j>at  hapnis  in  pe  se.  1526  TIN- 
I>AI.F.  Mark  x.  ^2  What  thinges  shulde  happen  vnto  him. 
1528  LYNOKSAY  'nrcme  56  The  mater  hapnit  thus.  1540-1 
LI.YOI  I  uui  ^c  (j-'.v.  11549)  153  He  shewed  there  all  that  was 
•  I.  1651  HOUBKS  Ltviafh*  n.  xxx.  175  The  greatest  evill 
that  ran  happen  in  this  life.  1709  STF.KLK  Tatlcr  No.  5  P8 
Then?  happened  between  these  Two  Men  a  Dispute  about 
a  Matter  of  Love.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  131  He 
would  like  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him. 

b.  impersonally,  with  or  without  it.    The  event 
may  be  expressed  by  a  subord.  clause  or  infai.  phr. 
following  the  vb. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Petrns  464  Sa  happinnyt  ban  in 
bat  stede  Jpar  wes  dede  lyand  a  ;ong  man.  Ibid.,  llcrthole- 
iiicus  73  Gyf  it  hapyne  sa  bat  he  Wil  thole  hyme  of  ^ou 
fundyn  he.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  118  If  it  hapne 
bat  any  man..  dye  by  be  way.  ^1475  RaufCoilyar  382 
That  I  haue  hecht  I  sail  hald,  happin  as  it  may.  1577 
H.  GOOGE  HeresbacJis  Hnsb.  i.  (15861  13  b,  If  there  hap- 
pened to  be  any  thing  broken.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr. 
(.'tisianhedtis  Conq.  E.  Ind.  ii.  6b,  It  happened  not  so. 
1660  BLOUNT  Boscohel  i.  (1680)  47  Some  of  their  party  .  . 
might  quarter  at  the  house  (as  had  often  hapned).  1700 
T.  BROWN  tr.  Frcsnys  Amusein.  Ser.  fy  Com.  127  It  hap- 
pening to  Rain.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  .$•  Prej.  vii.  (1833) 
24  As  it  happens,  they  are  all  of  them  very  clever. 

fc.  with  an  indirect  object  (dative)  :  To  befall. 
Constr.  as  in  a  or  b.   Obs.  or  dial. 

13..  /•;.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  27  t>e  habel  clene  of  his  hert 
hapenez  ful  fayre.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  147 
It  hapnyt  syne  Hr  ^nnge  men  twa  Vith  Johne,  bare  master, 


for  to  ga.     c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8831  Now  fryndes,  in  faith, 
vs   is  Taire   happont.     c  1450  Mirour  Salaacioitn  3178 


If 


79 

b.  with  on,  upon  (occas.  of} :  To  come  upon  by 
chance  or  casually,  to  chance  to  find  or  meet  with. 

1533  MORE  .-I/(>/co'  5  [Thi'y]  '••in  nnt  >'et  happen  on  them, 
but  afler  longe  sekynge.  1535  O>vr  KDAT  i-:  Esther  \\,  i 
They  happened  on  the  place  u  here  it  was  wrytten  [etc.]. 
1548  HAI.I,  Chron.,  l-'.div.  II',  190  The  capitain ..happened 
by  chaunceuf  a  fishar  man.  1605  CAMMN  AY>;/,  '  1^7)312 
If  sometime  you  happen  of  an  uncouth  word.  1701  Li  M- 
REI.L  firief  Kel.  (1857)  V.  71  The  Harwich,  .happ'ned  upon 
a  quick  sand.  17766.  SEMITE  Building  in  ll'nter  33 
When  we  were  driving  our  Piles,  we  often  happened  on  some 
of  the  large  Stones.  1883  W.  H.  BISHOP  in  Harper  t  Mag. 
Oct.  715/2  'Pockets'  of  precious  mttals  happened  upon 
by  miners.  1888  RIHF.R  HAGGARD  Col.  (Jtmritch  xii,  I  had 
just  happened  of  him  up  a  tree  when  you  began  to  halloa. 

c.  with  info,  Obs.  exc.  U.S. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  }'an.  Aries  1433,  If  at  any 
time  a  riche  man  happen  into  his  handes,  [etc.].  1643 
Myst.  Iniq.  36  They  happened  into  the  company  of  a.. 
Priest.  1707  Ft'NNi  LI.  I'oy.  (1729)  193  If  they  do  chance  to 
come  amongst  them  and  happen  into  their  hands,  1889 
Host  on  i  Mass.)  Jrnl.  29  Oct.  2/3  Happening  into  a  book 
auction  sale  in  Boston. 

d.  Happen  in:  To  go  or  come  in  casually  ;  esp. 
to  (  drop'  in  (at  a  house).    U.S.     Happen  in  with, 
to  fall  in  with,  to  meet  casually.  Sc.  and  Eng.  dial. 

1873  Mi:s.  WHHNKV  Other  Girls  ,\.\,\iii.  (1876)  422  A  friend 
or  two  happening  in  now  and  then  to  see  them.  1883  W. 


ga. 
Tair 

hym  hapne  to  haf  tnemys.  1523  Act  14  ^  15  Hen. 
c.  4  §  3  If.  .it  shall  happen  any  such  person  or  persons  to 
retourne  into  the  real  me.  1596  SPENSER  State  Ircl,  (Globe) 
612  'i  Yf  it  should  happen  the  Captayne  sudclaynly  to  dye, 
or  to  be  slayne  in  battell.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  C/tas.  I 
(1656)  52.  1801  E.  HELME  St.  Margaret'  sCai>e  III.  272  Lest 
any  vexatious  accident  should  happen  him  by  the  way.  1815 
E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine  II.  123  No  harm  shall  happen  you. 
td.  With^A  (Cf.  to  fall  out.}  Obs. 

a  1643  L».  FALKLAND  in  r/V:c  some  Exceptions,  etc. 
(1646)  124  The  case  he  puts  is  morally  impossible  to  happen 
out.  1684  tr.  Eutropins  vii.  106  It  happened  out  that  these 
two  Consuls,  .were  slain.  1701  SWIFT  Mrs.  Harris  Peti- 
tion Wks,  1755  III,  n.  60  Here's  an  ugly  accident  has  hap- 
pen'd  out. 

f  2.  With  to,  unto  :  To  fall  to  the  lot  of;  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of;  to  come  in  the  way  of.  Obs. 

1574  WHITGIFT  Def.  Aunsw.  i.  Wks.  1851  I.  154  If  tem- 
poral dominion  or  possession  happen  to  the  minister  of  the 
gospel.  1581  SAVILE  Agric.  (1622)  186  His  Pretprship  also 
he  passed  ouer  in  the  same  sort,  with  the  like  silence  :  for 
none  of  the  iudiciall  places  happened  vnto  him.  a  1626 
BACON  Max.  <y  Uses  Com.  Law  (1636)  37  All  such  duties, 
rents,  reliefes,  wardships,  coppyholds  or  the  like,  that  had 
hapned  unto  him.  1686  W.  IH-:  BRITAINIC  llnm.  PrntL  x. 
53  So  little  a  part  of  it,  as  that  which  will  happen  to  my 
share.  11764  R.  LLOYD  Fani.  Lett.  Rhhnes  Wks.  1774 
II.  85  More  compassion.  .Than  always  happens  to  the 
share  Of  the  more  cruel  human  fair. 

3.  To  have  the  hap  or  fortune  (to  do  something). 
i  With  the  indirect  obj.  of  i  c  changed  into  the  grammatical 

subject  ;  cf.  HAP  z/.1  2.) 

13..  Cursor  .17.  3602  iGott.)  pu  may  hapin  to  sla  sum 
dere.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  I.  239  Supplaunt  with  his  slie 
caste  Full  ofte  happeneth  for  to  mowe  Thing  which  another 
man  hath  sowe.  1577  I*.  GOOGK  Ht-yeshat.lis  flush.  iv.(is86) 
160  b,  If  they  happen  to  eate  Lupines,  they  will  straight 
swell  under  the  eyes.  1613  PI/RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  740 
One  of  their  Ships  .  .  happened  to  strike  on  a  great  Whale 
with  her  full  steinme.  1792  Genii.  Mag.  17/2  The  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  on  the  lottery.  1838  I  >;• 
A'/V/t.  AV'.'/r.  iii,  I  happen  to  know  that  she  is.  1871  MORLEV 
I  'cltaire  (i  386)  8  The  impression  that  the  hearer  .  .  happens 
to  have  formed. 

4.  To  chance  to  be  or  to  come  ;  to  come  or  go 
casually;  to  make  one's  appearance;  to  '  turn  up*, 
occur.    Ol's.  or  dial.  cxc.  as  in  b. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2364  Alexander  with  his  armee  .. 
Haa  happend  ;it  ai  licdire-to  be  herre  of  his  facs.     (-1470 
y  It'alJace  V.    .;si    Sclio  ..  tald  his  eyme,  that  he  was 
hapnyt  thar.     1513    i  neis  n.  viii.  30  He  felt  him- 

self hapnit  amyd  his  fone.  1657  W.  COLES  ^*/a/«  in  EJcn  cl, 
The  knots  or  kernels  that  happen  in  any  part  of  the  luxJy. 
1755  Mew.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  v.  37  Two  oihci  f  isin-urs  .  . 
coming  up  to  us,  asked  how  we  happui.  .  late? 

1776  G.  SF.MI'LK  Hitildiiig  in  [I'a/t'rSs,  I  once  happened  in 
Company  with  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman.  1800  \'. 

/  i.  (18771  5  Some  young  Ann-i  i<  aris  happening 
:it  ToiiKni.  1818  Semi  //>-.'.  Midi,  .\x.\iii,  It's  tin-  only 
hook  thou  canst  n<'i 


along  of  you! 

5.  trans.  ;by  ellipsis  from  4  b.)  To  meet  with 
casually,  to  incur,  dial. 

1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.)  Happen,  often  used 
actively,  in  the  sense  of,  To  meet  with,  to  incur.  1884  Pall 
MallG.  16  Oct.  2/2  Men-of-war  are  constantly..  happening 
mischances  of  one  kind  or  another. 

t  Ha'ppen,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  -yne.  [Deriv.  of 
HAP  soJ-  or  Z*.1  :  suffix  uncertain.]  Fortunate, 
happy,  blessed. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  13-15  Pay  arn  happen  hat  han  in 
hert  pouerte.  .bay  ar  happen  also  bat  haunte  mekenesse. 
13..  Gau>,  <y  Gr.  Knt.  56  f>e  hapnest  vnder  heuen.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Placid  as  31  Happyne  man  is  he  bat,  befor 
he  bire  taknis  se,  Penance  to  do  here  wil  begyne. 

Hence  t  Ha'ppenly  adv.,  fortunately,  happily. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Marcus  25  pare  he  sa  hapinly 
wrocbt  bane  bat  mony  sawle  to  criste  he  wane. 

Happen,  adv.  north,  dial.  [a  pp.  HAPPEN  v. 
in  prcs.  subjunctive  :  cf.  mayhap  (in  north,  dial. 
mappen}J\  Mayhap,  perhaps,  maybe,  perchance. 

1790  M  us.  WHEELER  Wfstmld.  Dial.  sgWeest  happen  git 
an  Organ  then.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Happen,  used  as  an 
adverb,  probably,  perhaps.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre,  She'll 
happen  do  better.  1865  T.  BRIERLY  in  Harland  Lane.  Lyr. 
246  Happen  the  ice  may  let  in. 

t  Happenable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [-ABLE.]  Capable 
of  happening;  that  may  possibly  happen. 

,71659  OSBORN  Queries  Misc.  116731  583  Through  a  con- 
fluence of  all  events  happenable  to  Man. 

Happening  .hse'p'nirj),  vbl.  sb.     [-ix<;  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  HAPPEN  ;  occurrence. 
1551  T.  WILSON-  Logike  (1580)  13  By  accidentall  happen- 

ynj4,  1601  CORNU-.  M.i.vr.s  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  8  The  every 
daies  hapning  of  such  things.  1885  Law  Times  Rep. 
LI  I.  684/1  Waiting  for  the  happening  of  any  future  event. 

2.  (with//.)  An  event,  occurrence;  a  chance. 
1581  J.  HULL  f  I  addon's  .  Ins1;*.'.  Osor.  169  No  place  Is  left 

to  the  happenynges  of  fortune.  1628  GAULE  Pract.  The. 
(1629)  107  The  many  and  strange  altering*  and  happenings 
to  Men.  1748  H.\i;ii.r.v  Qfatrv.  Man  i.  iii.  338  The 
Happenings  must  bear  nearly  the  same  Ratio  to  the 
Failures.  1895  H.  P.  ROBINSON  Men  born  equal  101  The 
happenings  of  the  next  day  or  the  next  month. 

Happening,  ///.  a.    [f.  HAPPEN  -u.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  happens;  occurring;  chancing. 

1530  PALSGR.  229/1  Happenyng,  adnenant.  1551  T. 
Wn  SON  Logike  (1580)  42  b,  An  Ague  male  be  the  happenyng 
cause.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Boethius  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  91  Of  the 
succession  of  Chaunce,  of  hapning  Luckes. 

2.  Casual,  chance,  occasional.  Sc. 

a  1605  POI.WART  Flyting  iv.  Montgomerie  560  Hapning 
haires  blawtn  withersuns  aback.  Mod,  .SV.  I  have  been 
there  at  a  happening  time.  You  may  still  find  a  happening 
apple  on  the  tree. 

Happenny,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  HALFPENNY. 

t  Happer,  z'.1  Obs.  rare.~l  [Cf.  MDu.  haperen 
to  hesitate,  stutter  (Kilian).  Ger.  hapern  to  stick, 
stop:  see  Grimm.]  inir.  ?  To  stutter. 

1519  HORMAN  lTttlg.  75  A  foule  auger  :  in  the  whyche  the 
mouthe  foometh  :  the  nostrellysdroppethe  :  and  the  tonge 
happarthe. 

t  Happer,  v~  Obs.  or  dial,  fin  quot.  1587, 
app.  freq.  of  hap.  Hop  v.  ;  in  the  s.w.  dial,  use  perh. 
a  different  word.]  intr.  '.See  quots.) 

1587  HAH.MKR  tr.  Jiesa's  -SVrw.  xix.  242  A  new  swarme  of 
locusts,  .tohapperand  swarme  throughout  the  worlde  (jfmir 
fonnittier  parini  U  mondc\.  1847-78  HAI.I.IU  F.I.L,  Happer^ 
to  crackle;  to  patter,  ll'est.  1888  LI.WOUIHY  //".  Somerset 
!!  'o>-d-l>k.,  Kappery,  v.  i.  and  adj.,  snap  or  crackle. 

Happer,  Sc.  form  of  HOPPEK  sb. 

Happify  (hae'pifai),  v.  [f.  HAPPY  a.  +  -FT.] 
trans.  To  make  happy.  (Now  unusual.) 

1612  SYLVESTER  Trag.  Hen.  Gt.  642  Tins   Prince  ..  One 
short  Mis-hap  forever  Happifies.     1656  S.  H.  Gold. 
•irely  conduce   to   prolong    ynnr    .  , 
them.     1786  I.  PKKI.  II.  K.  Stiles 


HAPPINESS. 

497/1  Finding  infants  whom  she  could  wash  and  dress  and 
happify  among  the  alleys  and  courts  of  the  East-End. 

Hence  Ha-ppified  ppl.  a. 

a  1853  RMHKHSI-N  Lt-ct.  ii.  (1858)  63  Purged  of  the  idea  of.. 
1  :i]ipined  selfishness.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  to  Land's 
End  461  This  happified  convention. 

Happiless,  a.  rare,  [erron.  f.  HAPPY  a.  + 
-i  iss.]  Void  of  happiness. 

1618  Kn-in  Amends  for  Ladies  iv.  i.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley 
XL  144  Because  man  does  not  so,  Shall  we  conclude  his 
making  happiless?  1870  Daily  AVftw  3  Nov.,  The  hopeless, 
happiless  condition  of  this  poor  girl. 

Happily  harpili),  adv.  Also  4-7  happely. 
[f,  HAPPY  a.  -t  -LY  -.]  In  a  happy  manner. 
1.  By  chance  ;  perchance;  =  HAPLY,  arch. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  624  J>e  dore  closed  .  .  to  kepe 
j>ee  with-outen  Happily  an  hundreth  wyntre.  a  1400  Gloss. 
in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  8/2  Fortassis,  happylyche.  £1400  Afiol. 
LflL  109  pat  appily  I  be  not  greuid  to  denay  God.  1570-6 
LAM  BAR  me  rcranib.  Kent  (1826)  493  Such  as  happily  will 
demaund,  what  rexson  this  custome  .  .  hath.  1601  SHAKS. 
Tivel.  A',  iv.  ii.  57.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  91 
Happily.,  they  intended  Neptune,  or  I  know  not  what 
Devill.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nnt.  Hist.  432  Happily 
there  may  not  be  so  considerable  Alterations  in  the  gravity 


<h-ig. 
ck  for 


.  .  .  . 

J;itm11in£  -(1869)  99  'J'o  happyfy   hU    life.     1837-40  HAU- 
ktn.  (iSC.ai  79   If  that  don't  happify  your  heart, 
then   my   name's   not    Sam    Slick.     1892  Spectator  9  Apr. 


of  the  Atmosphere  far  off  at  Land.  1890  I.  TAYLOR 
Aryans  18  The  Iranian  traditions  may  take  us  ba 
three,  or  happily,  for  four  thousand  years. 

2.  \Yithoruygoodfortune;  fortunately,  luckily, 
successfully.     (Now  often   in  weakened  sense,  ex- 
pressing that  it  is  well  that  things  are  so.) 

c  1350  /;"///.  Paleme  2495  No  gom  mi^t  hem  finde,  so 
happiliche  ^ei  hem  hidde.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  986 
Schir  Jhone  the  Grayme  to  thaim  come  happely.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  266  It  chaunced  so  happely  the  same 
time  for  the  Englishmen  that  Lett:.].  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /-'///, 
v.  ii.  9,  I  am  glad  I  came  this  way  so  happily.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trat>.  117601  II.  421  How  happily  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Arcadian  academy  have  succeeded.  1871  MORLEV 
Voltaire  (1886)  no  The  case  happily  stands  alone  in  his 
biography. 

3.  With  successful  or  satisfactory  adaptation  to 
circumstances  ;    aptly,  fitly,  appropriately  ;  felici- 
tously. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Hercsbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  168  She 
happely  resteth  with  him,  whom  in  her  lifetime  she  so 
earnestly  served.  1596  SHAKS.  Mercli.  /  '.  ii.  ii.  191  Thou 
art  to  wilde,  to  rude,  and  bold  of  voyce,  Parts  that  become 
thee  happily  enough.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  I.)  341  After  those  haue  bin  rightly  conceiued,  they 
are  as  happily  to  bee  expressed.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  i.  i.  §  20  Some  (I  will  not  say  how  happily)  have  con- 
jectured, that  [etc.].  1774  J.  BRYANT  MJtkoL  I.  p.  xiii, 
Their  chronology,  .coincides  very  happily  with  the  accounts 
given  by  Moses.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ettg.  I.  412  Minds 
.  .happily  constituted  for  the  cultivation  of  science  purely 
experimental.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  III.  235  A 
capital  example  of  your  happily-planned  publication. 

4.  \Yith  mental  pleasure  or  content. 

In  early  instances  difficult  to  distinguish  from  2  and  3. 

1513  MORF.  in  Grafton  Chron.  (15681  II.  788X0  marry  him- 
self wherin  he  should  never  happily  love.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo 
Gent.  I.  iii.  57  He  writes  How  happily  he  Hues,  how  well- 
belou'd.  1682  NORRIS  Hierocles  134  Which  they  once 
happily  enjoy'd.  1711  STF.EI.E  Spect.  No.  254  p  3  A  very 
loving  Couple  most  happily  paired.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
Ixi.  19  So  with  Mallius  happily  Happy  Julia  weddeth.  1875 
JOWF.TT  Plato  ted.  2)  V.  397  Those  who  would  live  happily 
should..  do  no  wrong  to  one  another. 

Happiness  (hue-pines),  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  happy. 

1.  Good  fortune  or  luck  in  life  or  in  a  particular 
affair  ;  success,  prosperity. 

1530  PALSGR.  229/1  Happynesse,  prospcritc.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  I.  i.  14  Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happi: 
When  thou  do'st  meet  good  hap.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
H'ortti  II.  v.  i.  §  i.  263  This  also,  .was  a  part  of  her  happi- 
nesse  ;  that  she  was  neuer  ouer-Iaied  with  too  great  warres 
at  once,  a  1704  T.  IJKOWN  Sat.  of  Ant  i  cuts  Wks.  1730  I.  24 
Whether  .  .  we  follow  them  by  the  only  force  of  natural 
happiness,  or  instinct.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  277  It  is  a  very 
great  Happiness,  and  particular  Providence  of  God,  that 
the  Sea  and  Rivers  here  seem,  .to  contest.  Mod.  When  in 
Switzerland  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  a  friend  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  many  years. 

b.  in//. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commit}.  (1603)  36  Nature  hath 
.  .  heaped  into  this  teritorie  .  .  all  those  delightful!  happi- 
nesses. 1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  18  Ten  thousand 
happinesses  wait  on  you.  1739  ClBBEB  Apol.  (17561  I.  69  It 
was  therefore  one  of  our  greatest  happinesses.  1885  Sri'R- 
GEON  Trca-s.  Dni\  P*.  cxxviii.  2  Heaped  up  happine 
the  plural  belong  to  that  man  who  fears  thu  Lord. 

2.  The   state    of  pleasurable   content  of  miml, 
which   results  from  success  or  the  attainment  ol" 
what  is  considered  good. 

1591  SPENSER  Ruincs  of  Time  357  Like  beast  [that]  hath 
no  hope  of  happinesse  or  blis.  1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  \  .  v.  26 
To  sowre  your  happinesse,  I  must  report  The  Queene  is 
dead.  1667  .MILTON  P.  L.  vui.  621  Let  it  suffice  thee  that 
thou  know'st  Us  happle,  and  without  Love  no  happiness. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  v.  §  3  Happintss  conasts  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  natural  good.  1734 
I'oi'F,  Ess.  Man\\.  i  Oil  Happiness  !  our  being's  cud  :iiid 
aim  !  Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Con  tent  !  whate'er  thy  name.  1851 
H.  Sn  i  >t.  Introd.  5  Happiness  M-nifi,.^  ,; 

fied  state  of  all  the  faculties.     1868  V>.\t 
in.  i.  $  8  Each  one's  happiness  may  be  d<  i:  ii(ilu^ 

gained  when  the  total  of  pain  is  subtracted  from  the  tmal 
of  pleasure. 

b.   Greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  mt>- 
a   principle   of  moral    and    political    action  :    first 
enunciated    by  Ilntcheson  1725,  thence  taken  into 
Italian  Ma  mas-ima  iclicita  ncl   mu^ijiur  mimero' 


HAPPING. 

by  Beccaria  Dti Delitti  e (k;  uico,  1 764) 

glUh  translation   1766);  thence  in  Priestley 

17^8,   and    Bentham    1776;     at   the    instance    of 

Gen.  P.  Thompson,    1829.  shortened  to  'greatest 

happiness  principle'.  *  rule  of  greatest  happiness'. 

,7,5  :<e  iii.  §  8.  164  That 

i7>6pro:iires]  \htgwaUtt 

J/a/>flinesi  for  the  greatest  lumbers  ;  and  that  worst,  which 
in  like  manner  occasions  Misery.     1768  PRIKS  TLI-:V  f'.ss.  <>« 

;    -       ,  V    {',<K't.    \\'IiS.     1843    X.    I_4L'. 

iStg  i  ;:'42.)  I.  130  The  latt"-t  ini- 

merit,  therefore,  of  the  philosopher  [Bentham]  . .  is  to 

di-Mniss   the   superfluous   'greatest   number',    and    declare 

that  the  just  object  of  politics  and  morals,  is  simply  'the 

-t  happiness  *.  .And  the  accessary  proposition  is,  that 

the  greatest  aggregate  of  happiness  must  always  include 

the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.     Ibid.   240  The  rule 

of  the  greatest  happiness  evidently  includes  the  motive.   1834 

III.  118  But  these  [ascetics]  too,  were  pursuers  of  the 

-  st-Happiness  Principle,  .after  a  sort.  1894  H.  Kino^Vv. 

:  >5(  290  '  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 

number  —long  a  prominent  doctrine  in  English  politics. 

3.  Successful  or  felicitous  aptitude,  fitness,  suit- 
ability, or  appropriateness ;  felicity. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii.  191,  Clau.  He  is  a  very 
proper  man.  Princ.  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward 
nappines.  1602  —  Ham.  \\.  ii.  213  How  pregnant  (some- 
times)  his  Replies  are  ?  A  happmesse  That  often  Madnesse 
hits  on.  i6«  N.  R.  Cfimdcifs  Hist.  Eliz,  in.  361  The  charge 
of  the  whole  fleet  she  committed  to  Charles  Howard  of 
EfFmgham  . .  of  whose  happinesst;  she  had  a  very  good  per- 
Mi.isioii.  a  1668  DtNHAM  in  Guardian  No.  164  P  3  There 
being  certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  Ian- 
guage.  1779^81  JUHNSON  L.  /*.,  Cowiey  Wks.  II.  23  He  .. 
reduces  it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  language. 
i8a6  DisKAKi.i  /  7rr  Grey  iv.  i,  Possessing  no  vigour  of  lan- 
guage, and  gifted  with  no  happiness  of  expression. 

Happing,  vbl.  sb.^  [f.  HAP  v.\  ±  -ING  ^.]  The 
notion  of  the  verb  H.VP1  ;  in  quot.,  Fortune. 

?a  1400  JA"  /<•  A  rth.  3958  Here  es  the  hope  of  my  hele,  my 
happynge  of  armts  \ 

Ha'pping,  vbl.  sh~  [f.  HAP  v.-  +  -ING  *.]  a. 
The  action  of  the  verb  HAP  - ;  covering  up.  b. 
con<r.  A  covering ;  a  coverlet,  quilt,  rug. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Canticles  510  J>ou  reft  him  all  be 
happynge  bat  he  had  of  bi  chosen  men.  c  1440  Prontp. 
1'arv.  227/1  Happynge,  or  hyllynge.  1503  in  Nicolas  Test. 
Vftust.  (1826)  I.  450  StufTe  of  bedding.. a  quilt  happing.. 
a  square  happing,  white  and  black,  .a  chike  happing.  1629 
(.JATLE  Holy  Mmin.  134  How  fraile  aCarkasse.  .is  shrouded 
under  so  gorgeous  Happings.  1893  lUnstr.  Lond.  News 
Christm.  No.  23/2  Her  head  smothered  in  the  bed-happings. 

f  Happious,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [f.  HAP  j£.l,  or 
HAPPY  a.,  after  words  of  Fr.  origin  in  -ous.]  For- 
tuitous; 'chancy'. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  L  x,  This  worlde.  .governed,  not 
with  unstedfast  or  happyous  thing,  but  with  rules  of  reson. 

Happy  vhae'pi),  a.     [f.  HAP  si>.1  +-Y.] 

f  1.  Coining  or  happening  by  chance  ;  fortuitous ; 
chance.  Obs.  rare. 

1513  DorcLAS  /Ertfis  v.  Prol.  3  The  wery  hunter  to  fynd 
his  happy  pray.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  in.  ii.  258 
Any  happy  concourse  of  Atoms. 

2.  Having  good  '  hap '  or  fortune  ;  lucky,  fortu- 
nate; favoured  by  lot,  position,  or  other  external 
circumstance. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  121  Wys  men  say  is  he  is  happy 
That  be  othlr  will  himchasty.  ciqaoDestr.  Troy  11217  He 
is  happy,  bat  a  harme  hastely  amendes.  c  1440  Prom?. 
Pan'.  226  2  Happy,  fortnnatus.  r  1470  HENRV  ll'allat'<!  i. 
376  Happy  he  was,  tuk  fysche  haboundanle.  1546  J.  HEY- 
wcx)u  Prffv.  (1867)  7  Happy  man  happy  dole,  c  157*  GAS- 
COIGNE  l-'rmtfs  IV'urrt  Ixxvi.  Wks.  1869  I.  166  He. .  Weenes 
yet  at  last  to  make  a  happie  hande  By  bloudie  warre.  1719 
DE  YoE.Crusoe\.  xi,  I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  thereabouts 
at  that  time.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  405  The  happy 
seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters.  1899  ^-"  J'  ^MITH  m  {-?w 
Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  692/1  A  testator  in  the  happy  position 
of  having,  .realty  both  in  Lancashire  and  in  America. 

t  b.  Blessed, beatified.  Obs.  Of 'happy  memory , 
a  phrase  conventionally  applied  to  the  deceased. 

1526  TINUALE  Ja$.  \.  25  He  shalbe  happi  in  his  dede. 
c  1550  CHEKK  Matt.  v.  3  Happi  be  y°  beggars  in  sprijt. 
1604  E.  G.  D^Acostas  /fist,  tndics  \.  iv.  15  As  the  happy 
Chr>  sostome  hath  learnedly  spoken.  1611  BIBLE  John  xiii. 
17  If  yee  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  tf  ye  doe  them. 
1693  Humours  Town  69  To  the  Assigns  of  Tom.  Saffold,  of 
happy  Memory.  1700  T.  BROUN  tr.  I-'resny's  Amusftn. 
Ser.  fy  Com.  84  Prettier  than  Dony  of  Happy  Memory. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  involving  good  fortune; 
fortunate,  lucky ;   prosperous ;    favourable,  propi- 
tious.    (Now  used  only  in  certain  collocations,  in 
which  there  is  association  wilh  senses  4  or  5.) 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  1334  Continuel  happy  commyng 
Of  worldly  gudes,  es  a  takenyng  Of  J>e  dampnaclon  bat  sal 
be.  1434  MISVN  Mending  of  Lift  xii.  130  A  lay-full  hap  & 
liiippy  iuy.  a  1533  Lu.  HKRNEKS  Hit  on  xlvii.  157  It  w;^  happy 
for  them  that  the  wether  was  so  fay  re.  1576  Fi 
r<inof>l.  Rfnst.  378  What  king  in  his  adventures  hath  had 
iii' »re  happie  successe?  1634  SIR  T.  HEKBERT  Trav.  2  In 

then  one  houre.  .we  enjoyed  a  happie  blast.     1734  W. 

I.KAVK  Guinea  277  It  proved  very  happy  fur  me.     1839 

Mi:kcms<jN  Silur.  Syst.   \.  xxxvi.  489  When  one  of  those 

happy  accidents   occurs     1861    DICKENS   Gt.    Expect,   xi, 

i.s  my  birthday,  Pip  *,    I  was  going  to  wish  her  many 

happy  returns. 

4.  Having  a  feeling  of  grent  pleasure  or  content 
of  mind,  arising  from  satisfaction  with  one's  cir- 
cumstances or  condition;  also  in  weakened  sense: 
Glad,  pleased. 

1515  LU.ULKNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxxxvu.  [clxxxiv.]  572  Ther- 


80 

fore  it  is  an  oltle  prouerbe  :  he  is  nat  poore  y*  is  happy.  1562 
J.  Hi'1,  v  Epigr.  118671145  Better  be  happ\ 

wist.      1635  SHIKLEY  Coronat.\,  Heaven  created  him,  I'o 
make  her  happy,     a  1699  LAUV  HALKF.TT  Autobiog.  (1875)5 
ngUnd  since  he  could  not  be  Hapy  in 

itt.  a  173*  G,\v  Si'rtgs  <y  Ball.,  AVw  Song  °"  New  StHmf* 
(1784)  if-  117  Full  as  an  egg  was  I  with  glee,  And  happy  as 
a  king.  1773  in  ll'iikes  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  161,  I  am  happy 
,  at  your  liking  Eastbourn  so  well.  1785  PA  i  \.\Mor.Phdn.\.\  i. 
(1830)15  In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated 
happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds 
that  of  pain.  1847  MAKRYAT  Childr.  X.  Forest  xi,  We  will 
do  all  we  can  to  make  you  happy.  1891  O.  W.  HOI.MKS 
Lett.  Oct.,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well  and  busy, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  being  happy. 

5.  Successful    in   performing  what   the   circum- 
stances require ;  apt,  dexterous ;  felicitous. 

Happy  dispatch  '.  see  DISPATCH,  HARA-KIRI. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  3505  (Fairf.)  He  was  happy  to  gammys 
sere  Of  beste  of  wodeof  fowelsof  riuer.  'itt  1400  MorteArth. 
3878  Hardyeste  of  hande,  happyeste  in  armes.  a.  1533  LD. 
HERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  G  viij,  He  was  apt  and 
happie  in  armes.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent,  iv.  i.  34  Haue 
you  the  Tongues?  I'aL  My  youthfull  trauaile,  therein 
made  me  happy.  1715  BENTLEY  Serm.  x.  338  Our  En^lL-h 
Translators  have  not  been  very  happy  in  their  Version  of 
this  Passage.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Ctmvers.  Introd.  3  One 
Gentleman  is  happy  at  a  Reply;  another  excels  in  a  Re- 
joinder. 1884  G.  SHAW-LEFEVRE  in  igt/i  Cent.  Jan.  37  The 
artist,  .has been  most  happy  in  depicting  the  parents  repos- 
ing in  death. 

b.  Of  actions,  etc.:  Characterized  by  fitness  for 
the  circumstance  or  occasion ;  appropriate,  fitting, 
felicitous. 

c  1340  Cursor  HI.  4677  (Fairf  J  porou  his  awen  happy  [?r.  rr. 
scel-wis.witt  ijrede  He  rilled  wib  wine  bap  quyte  and  rede.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  18  Saint  Dennis  blesse  this  happy 
Stratageme.  1596  —  i  Hen.  lVt  v.  iv.  162  If  a  lye  may  do 
thee  grace  lie  gil'd  it  with  the  happiest  tearmes  I  haue. 
i66j  STILUSGFL.  ( 'r/<-.  Sacr.  i.  i.  §  8  The  happy  use  the 
Primitive  learned  Christians  made  of  all  those  passages. 
1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  n.  i,  A  most  happy  thought.  1779 
COWPER  Left.  21  Sept.,  The  situation  is  happy,  the  gardens 
elegantly  disposed.  1793  BF.DDOES  Math.  Evid.  82  His 
definition  appears  to  me  far  from  happy.  1862  MILL  Utilit. 
84  This  happy  thought  was  considered  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxix.  391  No 
comparison  could  be  more  misleading  or  less  happy.  Mod. 
No  happier  reply  could  have  been  given. 

6.  colloq.  humorous.  Slightly  drunk;  'elevated*. 
1770  Gentl.  Mag.  XL.  559  To  express  the  Condition  of 

an  Honest  Fellow,  .under  the  effects  of  good  fellowship,  it 
is  said  that  he  is  . .  Happy.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 
xxx.  An  opportunity  of  making  himself  a  '  little  happy  '. 

7.  Comb,  as  happy-hearted,  -making,  -tempered. 
1597   DANIEL  Civ.    Wars  Poems  (1717)  208    Yet   happy- 
hapless   Day,    blest   ill-lost    Breath,    Both    for    our    better 

__  i  ,     _-*_-  »»1LTON  Time  18  Him,  to 

nee  our  heavenly- guided 
*  Horx  Subs.  11863)  163 

A  singularly  happy,  and  happy-making  man.  Ibid.,  Miss 
Stirling  Graham  (1882)  173  She  retained  to  the  last  her 
happy- hearted  ness.  1864  E.  H.  W,  Sonn.  ff  Poems,  Longest 
<y  Shortest,  '  O  summer  day  !  so  soon  away  ! '  The  happy- 
hearted  sigh  and  say. 

t  Happy,  v.    Obs.     [f.  prec.  adj.]      trans.  To 

render  happy. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  vi,  That  use  is  not  forbidden  usery 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  lone.  1600-26 
Bretons  Pasquits  Message  iii,  While  onely  Trueth  . . 
Happieth  the  Heart,  and  makes  the  Soule  divine.  163* 
HEYWOOD  -znd  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  Wks.  1874  III.  419  We  are 
happied  euer. 

t  Happy-be-lucky,  adv.  Obs.   =next. 

1 

all  a  case. 

Ha'ppy-gO-lu'cky,  adv.,  a.  (and  sb.). 

A.  adv.  Just  as  it  may  happen ;  as  luck  will 
have  it ;  haphazard. 

1672  WVCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood\.  i,  You  have  your  twenty 
guineas  in  your  pocket  for  helping  me  into  my  service ;  and, 


Fortune,  and  your  own  !  c  1630  MILTON  Time  18  Him,  to 
whose  happy-making  sight . .  When  once  our  heavenly- guided 
oul  shall  climb.  1858-61  J.  BROWN  Horse  Subs.  ^863)  163 


1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  40  We  must  goe  forward  :  happy  be 
luckie.     1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  x,  Happy  be  lucky,  'tis 


,  ,  -- 

lucky  '.       1705     HICKKKINGILL    Priest-cr.     iv.    (1721)    238 
Hittee  Missee,  happy  go  lucky,  as  the  blind  Man  kill'd  the 


faults,  for  better  for  worse.) 

B.  adj.  Of  persons   or   their   actions :    Taking 
things  as  they  happen  to  come;  easy-going. 

1856  READE  Never  too  late  xv,  The  first  thing  was  to 
make  Carter  think  and  talk,  which  he  did  in  the  happy-go- 
lucky  way  of  his  class.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  />'«/<.  vi.  241 
There  were  never  such  comfortable,  easy-going,  happy-go- 
lucky  people.  1880  '  T.  McGRATii'  Pict.fr.  Irel.  7  torced 
habits  of  industry  not  natural  to  the  happy-go-lucky  Celt. 

C.  sb.  a.  A  happy-go-lucky  person,     b.  Happy- 
go-lucky  quality  or  character. 

1851  H.  MKLVILLE  Whale  xxvii.  128  A  happy-go-lucky; 
neither  craven  nor  valiant.  1893  S-  POI-E  in  Times,  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  '  happy-go-lucky  '  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  was  conducted. 

Hence  Happy- go -Inckyism.  nonce-wd. 

1889  LD  DKSAKI  Little  Chatelaine  II.  xxiv.  136  The 
atmosphere  of  happy-go-luckyism  she  had  come  into. 

Haprune,  obs.  form  of  APUHN. 

14 . .  /  '<\ .  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  770/7  Hec  limas,  a  haprune. 
t  Haps,  adv.    Obs.     Also  6  happes.     [f.  HAP 

jtf.i,  with  adverbial  -s :   cf.  PERHAPS.]     *  By  hap', 
haply,  LHriliaps,  perchance. 


HARANGUE. 

1589  NASHR  A  nat.  Absurd.  C  iij  t).  Who  -o  snatcheth  up 
follies  U.H>  yieedilie  may  happes  prove  a  wittome  whiles  he 
fi.-hcih  for  finer  witte.  1595  —  /'.  Penniless?  (ed.  2)  Ep.  to 
Printer  Aij,  I  might  hap>  (halfe  a  yeare  hence)  write  the 
returne  of  the  Knight  of  the  Po>t  from  Hell.  1622  CALLIS 
Stat.  Semen  {1649)  94  It  may  haps  be  objected  on  the  other 
part,  That  [etc.]. 

Haps^e,  Happys,  obs.  forms  of  HASP. 

Ha'p'worth,  contracted  f.  HALFPENNYWORTH. 

Hague,  -but,  var.  HAKE  sb.*,  HACKBUT. 

Haq.TJ.eton  (harkt^n).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms : 
5  hacton,  5-9  haqueton,  6  hoeton,  hugtoun, 
6-7  haketon  e,  ho(c)queton,  9  hauqueton, 
hawketon,  6-  hacqueton  ;  see  also  ACTON.  [A 
later  modification  of  MK.  akctoitn,  ACTON  (q.v.), 
after  OF.  hocqueton,  hoeton,  F.  hoqueton^ 

A  stuffed  jacket  or  jerkin  worn  under  the  mail ; 
a  jacket  of  leather  or  the  like  plated  with  mail : 
-ACTON. 

a  1400  Q.tavian  878  When  he  on  Florent  hacton  caste. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  16  He  percid  hit  and  the  haulierk  and 
the  haqueton.  1533  Ln.  BFRNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxix.  734 
Hocquetuns  and  gantlettes  of  steele.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt. 
l't:nns  i.  91  His  Hugtoun  was  of  Crammesie  veluet.  1599 
TuYNNK.-Jw/wmi'r'.  (1875)31  'Haketon'  is  a  slevelesse  lackett 
of  plate  for  the  warre,  couered  withe  anye  other  stufle. 
ft  1693  URQUHART  Kabelats  in.  vii.  65,  I  am . .  weary  of  wear- 
ing..  Hoquetons.  1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoe  xxviii,  To  see  the 
gore  trickle  down  his  rich  embroidered  hacqueton.  1830 
I  AM  i  s  Darnley  xxxi,  He  was  dressed  in  a  hacqueton,  or 
close  jacket  of  buff  leather. 

Har,  obs.  form  of  HAIK,  HER  (her,  their}, 
HIGHER,  HOAR  ;  var.  of  HAAR,  HAKRE. 

Haracana,  harancane,  early  n".  HURRICANE. 

Harach,  var.  of  HARATCH. 

i  Ha'rageOUS,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  haraious, 
-lows,  hareious,  harageus.  [perh.  repr.  an  OF. 
*arageitx,  related  to  aragier  to  become  furious, 
aragit  furious,  aragement,  arageHe,  aragison,  rage, 
fury.]  Stern,  cruel,  violent. 

'{a  1400  Morte  Art/i.  1645  They  hye  to  pe  holte,  thes 
harageous  knyghttez.  Ibid.  1834  The  hethene  harageous 
kynge  apppne  the  hethe  lyggez.  c  1440  Protnp.  Paw. 
227/1  Haraiows,  or  sterne.  .austerus.rigidus.  14. .  Medulla, 
MS.  Cant,  in  Promp.  Parv.  227  note,  Immanis,  haraious, 
grete,  cruelle  or  dredefulle. 

Hence  f  Haraffeously  adv.  Obs.,  cruelly. 

c  1440  Jacob" s  H  V/AE.  E.  T.  S.)  76  Whan  Jx>u  hast  dysdeyn 
of  symple  folk.  .&  hareiously  takyst  on  wyth  hem. 

II  Hara-kiri  ^haTakrn).  Also  corruptly  hari- 
kari,  hurry-curry.  [Japanese  (colloquial  and 
vulgar),  f.  hara  belly -HOT*  cut.  (The  more  ele- 
gant expression  is  said  to  be  seppttku.}]  Suicide 
by  disembowelment,  as  formerly  practised  by  the 
higher  classes  in  Japan,  when  in  circumstances  of 
disgrace,  or  under  sentence  of  death.  Also  called 
(by  Englishmen)  happy  dispatch  :  see  DISPATCH 
sb.  4.  Also  transf. 

1856  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  460  (title)  Hari-kari  of  Japan. 
1859  Times  18  Aug.  10  These  officers  no  longer  perform 
hari-kari,  or  in  other  words  disembowel  themselves,  rather 
than  survive  the  disgrace  of  admitting  foreigners.  1862 
HOLMES  Hunt  after  Captain  in  Old  I'ol.  of  Life(tfQrt  58 
He  will  very  commonly  consent  to  the  thing  asked,  were  it 
to  commit  hari-kari.  187^1  A.  H.  MITFORD  Old  Japan  II.  195 
The  ceremony  of  hara-kiri  was  added  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  military  class  being  condemned 
to  death.  1888  Scott.  Leader  17  Mar.  4  The  Liberal 
Unionist  party,  .will  hesitate  long  before  committing  '  hari- 
kari'  in  that  fashion.  1888  J.  L.ATKINSON  in  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnl.  7  June,  Hara-kiri,  the  Japanese  method  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  the  baronial  days,  was  practiced  only  by  the  Samurai, 
who  were  the  two-sworded  retainers  of  the  barons  or  Dai- 
miyos.  .Hara-kiri  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  of  as  being  done  in 
Japan  nowadays. 

Hara(l)d,  harat,  obs.  forms  of  HERALD. 

Haram,  var.  of  HAREM. 

Harangue  (hararn),  sb.  Forms:  5  arang,  7 
har(r)ange,  harang,  8  harrangue,  7-  harangue. 
[In  Scottish  writers  from  ^1450:  in  Kng.  after 
1600:  a.  OF.  arenge  (14-15111  c.),  harangue  (i6th 
c,),  ad.  med.L.  harenga  in  same  sense,  It.  aringa, 
Pr.,  Sp.  arenga ;  cf.  It.  aringo  place  of  declama- 
tion, arena,  etc.  Referred  by  Diez  toOHG.  hring, 
MHO.  ring,  ring,  circle  of  auditors,  spectators, 
etc.,  arena.]  A  speech  addressed  to  an  assembly ; 
a  loud  or  vehement  address,  a  tirade;  formerly, 
sometimes,  a  formal  or  pompous  speech. 

a  1450  Ratis  Raving  i.  243  To  tell  the  al  how  mycht 
befall,  To  lang  arang  men  wald  it  call.  1595  DUNCAN  App. 
Etynwl.  (E.D.S.X  Oratio,  a  praier,  a  harang,  speeche. 
1605  BACON  Ath'.  Learn,  i.  vii,  §2.  32  Sweetely  touched 
with  eloquence  and  perswasion  of  Bookes,  of  Sermones,  of 
haranges.  c  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  11735)  313  All  who 
heard  his  grave  Harangue.  1611  COTGR.,  Sermon  ..  an 
Harang,  or  Oration,  made  vnlo  the  people.  1660  Trial 
•  '  ••  made  a  long  harrnnge  about  that  horrid  Act. 
1711  SICKLE  Spect.  No.  32  F  2  Mr.  President  began  an 
Harangue  upon  your  Introduction  to  my  Kpistle.  1791 
COWPEH  Odyss,  ii.  112  Telemathus,  intempratein  harangue. 
1834  MACAULAY  Pitt  Ess.  (1854)298  He  uttered  his  spirit- 
stirring  harangues.  1838  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  III.  219  He 
called  an  a^M,:mbly.  ,BDu  made  a  harangue  in  vindication  of 
his  past  conduct. 

b.  Comb.,  as  harangue-maker,  one  who  makes 
a  harangue ;  spec,  the  speaker  or  chairman  in  the 
old  Scottish  parliament. 


HARANGUE. 

1560  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (18641  III.  127  Harangue-maker. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  II.  App.  141  His  lieutenant  for 
thi>  time,  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harangue- 
as  these  men  call  it. 

Harangue,  v.  Also  S  harrangue.  [a.  F. 
liaran^ner  (I5~j6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  'to  make 
an  Oration  ;  to  preach  or  speak  long  vnto  ',  Cotgr.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  an  address  or  speech  to  an  as- 
sembly ;  to  deliver  a  harangue  ;  to  declaim. 

1660  EVELYN  fifcin.  4  July,  I  heard  Sir  Samuel  Tuke 
harangue  to  the  House  of  Lords.  1709  STEF.LE  &  SWIFT 
Tfttlt-r  No.  67  p  19  Such  as  harangue  in  Pulpits.  1766 
GOI.DSM.  I'ic.  W.  xi,  My  wife,  .undertook  to  harangue  for 
the  family.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  II.  14  There 
is  no  subject,  which  men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue 
on  than  politics.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  E>t£.  IV.  437 
Haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure. 

2.  trans.  To  address  in  a  harangue  ;  to  make  a 
formal  public  speech  to. 

1682  WOOD  Life  31  May,  Thence  to  the  Physick  Garden 
\vlnic  Dr.  (Robert)  Morison  harangued  him  [the  Moorish 
ambassador].  1781  GIBBON  Dec!.  *  /•'.  II.  xliii.  591  He 
nften  harangued  the  troops.  1802  MAK.  KDGKVVORTH  Moral 
T.  (1816)  I.  xv.  IIQ  Heard  the  voice  of  T.  R.  .  .  haranguing 
the  mob.  a  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  ll'ks.  (1872)  I.  553  In  the 
sixteenth  century  ambassadors  were  obliged  to  harangue 
princes  in  Latin. 

b.  To  urge  out  of  or  into  by  haranguing. 

a  1678  MARVELL  irks.  II.  307  (R.)  The  author  ..  indeavoured 
to  harangue  up  the  nation  into  fury  against  tender  con- 
sciences. 1737  BRACKEN  Ftirrit-ry  /;;//;-.  1  1757  II.  128  The 
Doctor  .  .  harangues  them  out  of  the  little  Sense  they  have. 

Hence  Hara'nguing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1708  R.  O.  in  Hearties  Collect.  24  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  91 
Y"  Haranguing  Tribe  y'  fills  y  dignity*  in  y  Church.  1741 
MrniiLETciN  I'iifra  I.  vi.  435  His  talent  at  haranguing. 
1830  MAURICE  Mar.  ^  Met.  Pliilas.  (ed.  2)  I.  158  The  harangu- 
ing style  to  which  Plato  was  in  general  so  averse. 

Haranguer  (harse-rjaj).  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  ER'.] 
One  who  harangues  or  addresses  an  assembly; 
a  noisy  declaimer. 

at66B  DAVEN\NT  To  the  Noble  Widow  Wks.  (1673)  306 
llrains  then  would  serve  the  head  of  a  Giant  Or  all 
the  Haranguers  of  Paris  and  London.  1681  DRYDEN  A  is. 
fir  Aclrit,  509  With  them  join'd  all  th'  haranguers  of  the 
throng.  That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  v.  397  Those  haranguers  of  the 
mob.  1858  HOGG  Life  Sliellcy  I.  430  To  look  the  petulant 
little  haranguer  in  the  face. 

Haras  (hre-ras,  \\  n.ra).  Now  treated  as  Fr. 
Forms:  4  harace,  4,  9  harras,  5  hareys,  harrasse, 
i  haryage  '),  6  harres,  harreise,  barrage,  /  harace, 
harrase,  4-  haras,  [a.  OF.  haraz  (i2th  c.),  later 
haras  '  horses  and  mares  kept  only  for  breed  ' 
(Cotgr.),  in  med.L.  haracium,  of  uncertain  origin; 
Diez  suggests  relationship  to  Arabic  faros  horse.] 
An  enclosure  or  establishment  in  which  horses  and 
mares  are  kept  for  breeding  ;  hence,  f  a  stud,  breed, 
or  race  of  horses  ' 


[1292  BRITTON  in.  vii.  §  5  As  vaches  et  a  genices  et  as 
harascz  des  jumentz  et  des  poleyns  en  boys.]  a  1300  Land 
Cokaygne  35  in  E.  K.  P.  (1862)  157  Nother  harace,  nother 
stode.  13.  .  Guy  Want).  (A.)  5710  As  wicked  coltes  out  of 
barns,  c  1420  }'allad.  on  llusb.  IV.  840  This  craft  in  gentyl 
hnras  is  to  charge.  £1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vni.  xxii.  55 
(  Jam.)  Ane  haryage  .  .  he  had  gud,  That  had  swlyk  twelf 
in  til  his  stud.  1:1450  Cm.  Myst.  (1841)  147  5ondyr  is 
an  hous  of  haras  that  slant  be  the  wey.  1540-1  ELYOT 
1549'  ir7  Who  setteth  by  a  ragged,  a  restie  or 
ill  faupured  colte,  because  that  the  harreise,  wherof  that 
kinde  is  comen.  .wanne  the  price  of  rennyng  at  the  game  of 
Olympus  ?  1594  CAREW  Hiiarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  306 
A  mare  of  a  good  harrage.  1602  —  Cornwall  24  a,  Nature 
denying  a  great  harace.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Trail.  France  54 
Supporting  a  wretched  haras  (stud).  1887  Times  24  Dec. 
10/1  The  foreign  haras  which  were  established,  .in  various 
countries  on  the  Continent  created  a  most  serious  drain  upon 
our  resources  in  this  country.  Ibid.  10/2  The  establishment 
of  a  Government  haras,  or  breeding  statimi. 

Harass  (hse-ras),  v.  Also  7  harraze,  har(r)- 
asse,  7-8  harrass.  [a.  F.  harasser  (1562  in 
Godef.)  '  to  tire  or  toyle  out,  to  spend  or  weaken, 
wearie  or  weare  out  by  ouertoyling  ;  also,  to  vex, 
disquiet,  importune,  harrie,  hurrie,  rnrmoile,  tor- 
ment '  (Cotgr.)  ;  perh.  a  derivative  form  of  OF. 
harer  to  set  a  dog  on.] 

i  1.  trans.  To  wear  out,  tire  out,  or  exhanst  with 
fatigue,  care,  trouble,  etc.  O/>s.  or  dial. 

a  1626  BACON  (J.),  These  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the 
day  before,  harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march. 
1656  IiLOUNT£7/<w0gr.,  Hamsse  .  .to  tireor  toyl  out,  to  spend 
or  weaken,  weary,  or  wear  out.  1697  DRYHEN  I'irff.  Gcor%. 
111.214  When  athirst,  restrain  'em  from  the  Flood;  Their 
liarrass,-sink  'em  when  they  run.  1713  ADDISON  Cato 
v.  i,  Nature  oppress'd,  and  liarass'd  out  with  care,  Sinks 
down  to  rest.  1720  W.  GIBSON  Diet.  Horses  x.  (1731)  159 
After  they  [horses]  have  been  harass'd,  and  gone  through 
their  assigned  Tasks  .  .  they  should  be  rid  gently  out  of  the 
1760-72  tr.  yuan  f,  U  Una's  I  ~c,y.  (ed.  3)  I.  37  They 
are  so  harrassed  with  labour,  and  their  wages  so  small. 

t  2.  To  harry,  lay  waste,  devastate,  plunder.  06s. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Mahomet  (1637)  65  Burnt  and  harrazed 
the  Countrie.  1665  MANLF.Y  Grotins's  Lmv  C.  ll'arres  261 
While  they  harassed  the  Fields.  1684  Xcaiidertcf  l\eiJi->. 
vi.  137  Parties  which  Harrassed  and  Plundred  and  Burnt  all 
the  Country.  1710  PKIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  198  The 
YV.'tr.  .very  cruelly  harassed  this  Land. 

3.  To  trouble  or  vex  by  repeated  attacks. 

1622  BACON  I/en.  I'll,  63  (R.)  To  harrasse  and  wearie 
t)i"  Kn^lisli,  they  did  vpon  all  aduantages  set  vpon  them 
with  their  light-horse.  1727  SWIFT  Let.  Eng.  TottfiieWks. 
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1755  II.  !.  183  The  Britain*,  .daily  harrassed  by  cruel  inroads 
from  the  Picts.  1783  Polite  Trnv.  77  The  new  settlers  had 
.  .no  enemy  to  harrass  them.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III. 
343  The  Arglves  continued,  .to  harass  the  Epiilaurians  with 
u-d  incursions.  1865  PARKMAN  Huguenots  i.  (1875)  8 
The  Indians  unceasingly  harassed  their  march. 

4.  To  trouble,  worry,  clistresswith  annoying  labour, 
en  re,  perplexity,  importunity,  misfortune,  etc. 

1656  HLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Harasse.  .also  to  vex,  disquiet, 
etc.  1605  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  117231  158 
Alarmed  and  harrassed  by  Earthquakes.  1738  JOHNSON 
London  166  The  griefs  that  harass  the  distress's.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Cltr.  (1864)  III.  vi.  iii.  415  A  mind  harassed 
by  the  perplexing  state  of  affairs.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  i. 
xix.  22  Vext  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  debt. 

trans/.     1737  WHISTON  Josephns,  Antiq.  i.  i.  §  4  When  it    ; 
[the  ground]  should  be  harassed  by  their  labour,  it  should 
bring  forth  some  of  its  fruits. 

5.  techn.  To  scrape  or  rub. 

1875  Ures  Diet.  Arts  III,  93  To  soften  the  skins  after 
dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
curved  upwards. 

Hence  Ha-rassed  ppl.  a.  (whence  Ha-rassedly 
adv.]  ;  Ha  rassing-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  (whence 
Ha-rassingfly  adv.'.  Also  Ha'rassable  <?.,  cap- 
nble  of  being  harassed.  Ha'rasser,  one  who  or 
that  which  harasses.  Ha-rassery  (nonce-wd^, 
harassing  action. 

1882  J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Fool  i.  xiv,  She  .  .  knew  where 
his  *harassable  points  were  and  how  to  irritate  them.  1693 
CIIAS.  DRYDEN  tr.  Juvenal,  Sat.  vn.  (1697)  178  Whether  he 
should,  .into  Quarters  put  his*harrass'd  Men.  1726  SHEL- 
VOCKE  Voy.  round  World^yj}  217  Not..  a  seat  whereon  to 
rest  our  harrassed  limbs.  1884  L.  J.  JENNINGS  in  Croker 
Papers  I.  xii.  359  His  successor  ..  passed  a  harassed  life. 
1891  Harper's  Weekly  19  Sept.  710/2  On  the  edge  of  life, 
fighting  anxiously,  *harassedly,  for  a  foothold.  1707  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  4322/1  Fire  and  Sword,  the  too  too  fatal  *Harassers 
of  these  bordering  Places.  1805  G.  ELLIS  Spec.  E,  E.  Rom. 
I.  23  (R.)  Unnumbered  harassers  Of  the  Fleet  and  Scots. 
1834  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  10  Dec.  (1884),  Well  may 
you  talk  of  '  harassing  cares  '.  The  first  that  I  dread  for 
you  are  the  personal  *harasseries  of  individual  pretenders. 
1689  DILLINGHAM  Myst.  Iniq.  Anatomised  35  The  "harass- 
ing, spoiling,  and  imprisonment  of  the  Nonconformists. 
1842  MANNING  Serin.  (1848)  I.  238  To  be  set  free  from  the  j 
harassingof  indwelling  evils.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
tJie  Ranker  i.  vii.  137  You  must  have  had  .  .  an  extremely  , 
*harassing  day,  Sir.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  1  1.  ix.  389 
The  harassing  attacks  of  the  nimble  Welsh.  1822  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XCIX.  290  The  roads  became  *harassingly 
bad.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  20  Mar.  417  Schumann  literature  .. 
has  become  almost  harassingly  voluminous. 

Ha-rass,  sb.     [f.  prec.  vb.]     Harassment. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  66  This  late  harrass  of  us 
by  a  more  than  Gottish  and  Vandallique  fire.  1748  RICHARD- 
SON Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xliii.  286  The  harasses  and  doubts 
under  which  I  have  laboured.  1814  BYRON  Lara  n.  xi,  The 
daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd.  1875  M.  PATTISON 
Casaubun  31  He  struggles,  all  through  a  life  of  harass,  to 
have  his  time  for  himself. 

Harassment  (harrasment).  [f.  HARASS  v. 
-t  -MENT.]  The  action  of  harassing,  or  the  fact  of 
being  harassed  ;  vexation,  worry. 

1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxix.  126  The  perpetual 
harassment!  which  the  Tartars  usually  give  a  regular  army. 
1806  Edin.  Rev.  IX.  146  The  harassment  of  these  applica- 
tions. 1893  BEATRICE  HARRADEN  Ships  Night  (1894)  6  A 
face,  .pathetic  because  of  its  undisguised  harassment, 

II  Hara'tch.  Also  harach,  haratsh.  The 
same  as  CARATCH,  the  poll-tax  levied  by  the  Turks 
on  their  Christian  subjects. 

1745  R.  POCOCKE  Trav.  in  Pinkerton  Voy.  (1811)  X.  729 
(Stanf.)  The  galleys  go  out  every  summer  round  the  islands 
to  collect  the  harach  or  Christian  poll  tax.  1813  BYRON  Br. 
Abydos  ii.  xx.  note,  '  Rayahs1,—  all  who  pay  the  capitation 
tax,  called  the  '  Haratch1.  1884  W.  CARR  Montenegro  27 
note.  To  escape  the  haratch  and  the  tribute  of  children. 

Harateen  :  see  HARBATEEN. 

Harauld,  obs.  form  of  HERALD. 

Harbagar,  -be(n}ger,  obs.  ff.  HARBINGER. 

Harbar,  -ber,  obs.  forms  of  HARBOUR  sb.  and  v. 

Harbarie,  var.  of  HARBOURY,  Obs. 

Harbary,  var.  of  HERBARY. 

Harbegeon,  incorrect  form  of  HABERGEON. 

fHarbergage,he'rbergage.  Obs.  Forms: 
4-5  herber-,  herbur-,  herby-,  (4  harbi-),  5  her- 
bergh-,  herbe-,  herba-,  harbergage,  (harber- 
gach),  5-6  herbi-,  6  erbigage,  (herbadge).  [a. 
ONF.  herbe  f  gage  (/ierbeg(h'}>  herbag-^  heberg-t  har- 
begage})  —  Central  OF.  herberjage  (kcrbaj-,  heberge-, 
harberj-})  f.  herberge,  kerberger,  in  ONF.  herberghe, 
-gite^  herberghier^  -begitier  :  see  HARBINGER.] 

1.  Lodging,  entertainment. 

ei  386  CH  AUCRR  Cook*  s  ProL  5  This  Millere  haddeasharpe 
conclusion  Vpon  his  argument  of  herbergage  [y.  rr.  harbi- 
gage,  herburgage].  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  {18391  viii.  97  This  is 
the  same  Julyan,  that  men  clepe  to  for  gode  Herberghgage 
[Koxb.  xi.  48  gude  berbery].  «  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg. 
Princ.  1264  Withe  a  riche  boost  he  toke  his  herbegage. 
1430-40  LYUG.  Boihas  vi.  xi.  (1554)  i55b,  Such  .  .Should  of 
custome  haue  their  harbergage  In  that  citie.  1439  W. 
BYNGHAM  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  Introd.  56 
For  the  free  herbigage  of  poure  scolers  of  grainer.  c  1445 
Ibid.  54  He  hyrd  hym  loginge  for  his  scolers  and  for  harber- 
gach  of  his  stor  and  hustilmentes  for  Iii-.  howsc-holde.  1502 
I'ltrsc  Exp.  EHz.  of}  'ork  (1830)  74  Making  herbigage 
there  by  the  space  of  iiij  dayes. 

2.  Place  of  lodging  or  entertainment  ;  inn. 

13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  717.  S\  6^6/3  His  Innes&his 
us  .  .  Halles,  &  herbergages,  hei)  vppon  heiut.  'it't  1400 
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HABBINGEB. 

Marie  Arth.  2475  Hyes  to  the  harbergage  thare  the  kynge 
houys.  Ibid.  3014  At  the  herhergage.  c  1475  1'artcriay  11,17 
Euery  man  went  to  hys  erbigage. 

t  Harberger,  earlier  form  of  HAHBINOEH. 

t  Harbergery,  herbergery.  Ol>s.  Forms : 
4  herbergery(e,-iie,herbagery,-ie,  herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(harbergary^,  4-5herbe-,harburgery. 
[a.  OF.  herbtrgtrie  hirbegcrie,  hebergerie,  haber- 
gerie,  etc.),  f.  hcrbergere  H.MiniNtJKu,  herbcr^icr 
to  lodge  :  see  HARBINGE  v.  and  -ERY  i  b.] 

1.  Lodging,  entertainment. 

1303  K.  HRI-NSE  Hamil.  Synne  10106  parforc  make|>  he 
none  herbergerye.  c  1330  —  Cliron.  (1810)  203  At  be  dangu 
(>at  nyght  he  tok  his  herbegerie.  c  1340  Cursor  A/.  14709 
(Fairf.)  His  herbagery  sal  be  in  helle.  1382  WVCLII  Gcii. 
xxiv.  32  He  ladde  hym  into  the  hows  of  nerbergrye  [1388 
the  ynnej.  1387  TRKVISA  Higden  v.  ix.  (Rolls)  \.  403  Oon 
to  be  bisshop  and  his  meyne  to  fynde  harburgy  [v.rr.  her- 
bergrye, herbegerye]. 

2.  Place  of  lodging  or  entertainment ;  inn. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8286  Make  )>am  a  riche  herbergeri  [v.rr. 
herbageri,  herbergery,  wonyng].  1381  WYCLIF  Luke  xxii. 
ii  Where  is  the  herborgerie  Us88  chaumbre]  where  I  schal 
ete  pask  with  my  disciplis?  1390  OOWER  Ctmf.  III.  99  The 
splen  is  to  malencoly  Assigned  for  herbergery.  c  1440  Bone 
J'lor.  1760  At  thys  burges  hows  he  toke  hur  downe,  There 
was  hur  harburgerie. 

Harbergh,  -berow(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HARBOUR. 

Harberie,  -ry  :  see  HARBOURY  -BRY,  sb.  and  v. 

Harbert,  obs.  form  of  HALBERD. 

Harbesher,  -biger,  obs.  ff.  HARBINGER. 

Ha'rbin.  A  local  name  of  the  COAL-FISH 
(AlerlangHs  carianarius'),  at  a  certain  age. 

1806  NEILL  Tour  Orkney,  etc.  209  (Jam.)  The  appearance 
of  the  coal-fish  varies  much  with  its  age  :  hence  a  new  series 
of  provincial  names.  In  Orkney  it  is  i.  a  sillock ;  2.  a 
cooth  ;  3.  a  harbin ;  4.  a  cudden ;  and  5.  a  sethe.  1836 
YARKKJ.L  Brit.  Fis/ies  (1841)  II.  251.  1861  COIXH  Brit. 
Fishes  III.  84. 

Harbiuge  (ha-Jbindz,),  v.  Forms;  a.  5-7 
herberge,  5  herbige;  0.  6,  9  harbinge,  7  her- 
binge.  [ME.  herberge,  herbige,  a.  OF.  herbergier, 
herbigier  (3rd  sing.  pr.  herberge,  -bige)  :  see  next, 
and  cf.  HARBOUR  ».] 

fl-  a.  trans.  To  lodge,  b.  intr.  (for  reft.,  as 
in  OFr.)  To  take  up  one's  quarters.  Obs. 

c  I475  1'artenay  1313  And  ther  ooste  myght  see  ful  fast 
herbiging.  1515  Ca.vton's  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  35  b/i  A  wyse 
man . .  that  was  herberged  a  nyght  in  his  house.  1561  STOW 
Eng.  Citron.,  Universities  x.  (R.  Supp.),  Fro  the  reuer- 
ence  and  eminence  of  the  personages  therein  harbinged. 
1596  NASHE  Saffron  VValden  91  One  Master  Bradburies, 
where  the  late  deceased  Countesse  of  Darlie  was  then  har- 
binged. 1601  F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Ettw.  If,  S  56(1876) 
42  They  shal.  .make  the  liveree  of  hay  for  horses  herberged 
out  of  the  court,  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confitt.  Rhem.  N. 
T.  (1618)  30  The  creature  and  the  Creator,  which  if  they 
were  well  herbinged  should  not  haue  lien  so  neere  together. 

2.  [nonce-use  from  harbinger^  trans.  To  be  a 
harbinger  of,  to  announce  beforehand. 

1868  WHITMAN  Sel.  Poems,  Starting  fr.  Panmanak  17 
The  future  of  the  States  I  harbinge.  1897  Mem.  F.  O. 
Morris  83  Harbinging  the  return. 

Harbinger  (.haubindgsj),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  2-7 
herberger(e,  4  herborgere,  4-7  herbergeour, 

5  herberjoure,  -owre,  5-7  herberjour,  -baijour, 

6  her-,  harburger,  6-7  harberger,  -geour.     /3. 
5-6  herbeger(e,  harbyger,  herbejeour,6  herbe-, 
herbigeour,   harbiger,  -bagar,  -besher.     7.  5 
herbengar,  5-8  herbenger,  6  herbynger,  6-7 
herbinger,  harbeuger,  6-  harbinger,  (6  arbin- 
ger).     [Early  ME.  herbcrgere  and  herbergeour,  a. 
OF.  herbergere  (-begiere,  habergiere],  in  obi.  case 
herbergeor  (-gear,  -geour,  -jur,  hcb-,  hab-~)  one  who 
provides  shelter  or  lodgings  (  =  med.L.  heribergator, 
herebergiator},  agent-n.  from  vb.  herbergier  (-har- 
gier,  -begier,  -bager,  -bigier,  har-}  to  provide  lodg- 
ings for  (  =  med.L.  heribergare),  f.  OF.  herberge 
=  med.L.  heri-,  herebcrga  lodging,  quarters  (for  an 
army,  etc.),   a.   OHG.   and   OLG.   heriberga   lit. 
'  shelter  for  an  army ',  f.  hari,  heri,  host,  army  4- 
-berga  (=-OE.  -berg,  -beorg)  protection,  shelter,  f. 
bergan  to  protect.     Already  in  OHG.  this  word 
had  been  extended  from  the  original  military  sense, 
to  mean   '  place  of  entertainment,  lodging  ' :    see 
HARBOUR.     The  form  herbegere,  occurring  in  OF. 
and  ME.,  was  in  the  latter  changed  to  herbenger, 
whence,  with  har-  for  her-  (as  also  sometimes  in 
OF.),  the  current  harbinger:  cf.  passenger,  messen- 
ger, wharfinger.     See  also  HARBOUBER.] 

•)•  1.  One  who  provides  lodging ;  an  entertainer, 
a  host ;  a  HARBOURER.  Common  herberger,  a 
common  lodging-house  keeper.  Obs. 

a.,  c  1175  La»il>.  Hem.  143  pe  herbefrlgers,  be  bolemode, 
(>e  elmesfulle.  -sculen  beon  icleoped  on  fe  fader  riht  halue. 
1340  Ayenb.  39  Robberes  and  kueade  herbergeres  {MS.  her- 
ber;eres]  ^>et  berobbeb  be  pilgrimes  an  be  marchons.  1382 
WVCLIF  Koni.  xvi.  23  Gayus,  my  herborgere  [1388  oust] 
greetith  jouwel.  c  1440  Proinp.  Pan'.  235/2  Herberiowre, 
fu^f'iciariiis.  1502  ARNOLDE  CJiron.  (1811)  26  Comon  her- 
burgers  in  the  same  cite  and  in  the  subbarbes.  .as  well  as 
oder  comon  harburgers  free  and  of  the  same  fraunches. 

@.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5000  Gronyng  and  Grucchyng,  hir 
herbeiours.  -tcllen  hir.  erliche  and  late,  That  Deth  stondith 
armed  at  hir  gate.  Itid.  7585  With  soi-y  happe  to  youre 


HARBINGER. 

bihove,  Am  I  to  day  youre  herbcgerc  !  Go,  herber  yo\v 
elteswhere  than  heere. 

2.  One  sent  on  before  to  purvey  lodgings  for  nn 
army,  a  royal  train,  etc.  ;  a  purveyor  of  lodgings ; 
in  //.,  an  'advance  company  of  an  army  sent  to 
prepare  a  camping-ground  ;  a  pioneer  who  prepares 
the  way.  Hist,  and  arch.  -\-  A'trig/if  Harbinger : 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Household  (the  office 
\vas  abolished  in  1846). 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  -l/d«  <\f  La~v  s  T.  899  The  fame  anon 
thurgh  out  the  toun  is  born.. By  herber^eours  [r.r.  -jours], 
that  wenten  hym  biforn.  ?«i  1400  Mortc  Art/i.  2448  Th:mc 
come  j>e  herbariours,  harageous  knyghtez.  1530  PALSGR. 
228 'y  Harberger,  fourrier  du  roy.  a  1561  <i.  CAVFNPISH 
O'  118931  64  His  harbergers  passyng  byfore  to  provyde 
lodgyngs  for  his  trayne. 

0.  1460  Paston  Lett.  No.  357  I.  525  The  Harbyger  of  my 
Lrche.  1470-85  MALORV  Arthur  \  n.  xxviii, 
Thenne  ther  cam  the  herbegeours  from  kynge  Arthur  for  to 
herborowe  hym  and  his  kynges.  1514  BARCLAY  L'yt.  .y  I  '/>• 
londyshm.  i  Percy  Soc.)  p.  liii,  Men  must  win  the  Marshall 
or  els  herbegere  With  price  or  with  prayer.  1548  HALL 
..  / '///  lan.  5!  11809)555  The  English  carters 
that  came  with  the  Harbeshers  to  take  ground,  .tooke  cer- 
tayne  wagons  with  beere  and  vttaill.  155*  HULOFT,  Har- 
biger,  to  appoint  lodginges  for  the  traine  of  princes,  epi- 
staihtni.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cv,  To  them  as  herbeger 
IjO  Joseph  sold  to  servitude. 

Y-  1471  Arri-v.  Ediv.  IV  (Camden)  27  Theyr  herbengars 
were  come  afore  them  as  ferre  as  Sudberrj-e.  1524  State 
Pafers  Hen.  /"///,  II.  115  He  shalle  not  sett  his  men  too 
uppon  the  Kinges  subjectes  . .  but  by  bille  made  by 
thearbinger.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  froiss.  II.  cx.vviii.  [cxxiv. ] 
364  They  had  sent  before  their  herbyngers  to  take  vp  their 
lodgynges.  1623  tr.  Fftti'm-'s  T/ieat.  Hon.  n.  xii.  185  Where 
the  Herbinger  had  before  marked  the  lodgings  for  Otho. 
1635  N.  R.  Camden  s  Hist.  Etiz.  iv.  567  The  chief  Magis- 
trate..asan  Harbinger  appoynting  out  their  billet.  1708  I. 
CHAMBF.RLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Rrit.  \.  \\.  xii.  (1743)  105  They  have 
a  gentleman  harbinger  to  provide  lodging  for  them.  1743 
List  Kinf£s  Officers^  aboi-e  Stairs  ibid.  n.  190  William 
Cowper,  Eso.. ;  Knight-Harbinger.  1877  Miss  VONGF. 
Cameos  IV.  ii.  25  Harbingers  were  sent  before,  to  prepare 
quarters  for  all  this  train. 

3.  One  that  goes  before  and  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  some  one ;  a  forerunner.  Mostly  in 
transf.  and_^.  senses,  and  in  literary  language. 

&•  a  1550  Hye  way  Spyttel  Hous  834  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  60  These  to  our  place  have  dayly  herbegers. 

y.  £1571  GASCOIGNK  Fruites  H'arrt- (R.),  Hope  is  bar- 
beneer  of  all  mishappe.  1630  MILTON  May  Morning^  Now 
the  Dright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger,  Comes  dancing 
from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her  The  flowery  May.  a  1638 
MKDF.  li'ks.  in.  (1672)  702  His  Harbinger  John  had  now 
finished  his  Message.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  iii,  First 
came  two  harbingers  with  wands.  Next  a  herald.  1768 
BEATTIE  Minstr.  i.  xxxvi.  Proud  harbinger  of  day  ..  Fell 
chanticleer  !  1820  W.  I  RVISG  Sketclt  Bk.  1 1.  359  The  boding 
cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm.  1874  H. 
AINSWORTH  Merry  I-.ng,  \.  iv,  A  harbinger,  apparelled  in  the 
royal  livery,  had  been  sent  on  to  announce  the  approach  of 
the  Princess.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  72  The 
prophet  and  harbinger  of  better  days  coming. 

t4.   =HARROURER  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1741  CompL  Fain.  Piece  11.1.289  1°  Harbouring  the  Hart, 
the  Huntsman  or  Harbinger  must  . .  put  his  Hound  before 
him,  and  beat  the  Outside  of  the  Springs  or  Thickets. 

5.  Harbing-er  of  spring-.  A  small  umbelliferous 
herb  of  North  America,  Erigenia  bulbosa,  which 
flowers  in  March  in  the  Central  States.  In  its 
tuberous  root,  twice  ternate  leaves,  and  small  white 
(lowers,  it  resembles  the  Earth-nut  of  Great  Britain. 

1868  ASA  GRAY  Man.  Bot.  Northern  U.  S.  (ed.  5). 

Hence  Ha-rMngership,  the  office  or  position  of 
a  harbinger.  Ka-rbingery(;t0yK?-zw/.),  the  act  or 
function  of  a  harbinger  (in  sense  3). 

1613  PI-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  242  Thou  shall  go  one 
houre  before ;  and  presently  caused  his  head  to  be  smitten 
off.  An  unbappie  Harbengership  in  regard  of  his  Art.  1887 
SAINTSBURV  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit.  \\.  46  They  do  not  come  in 
with  the  somewhat  ostentatious  usherment  and  harbingery, 
which  for  instance  laid  the  even  more  splendid  bursts  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  open  to  the  sharp  sarcasm  of  South. 

Ha'rbinger,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  (in  sense  3).] 
trans.  To  act  as  a  harbinger  to  ;  to  announce, 
presage. 

1646  G.  DAMFI.  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  24  To  Harbinger  his 
learned  name.  1662  COKAINK  Ovid  \.  i,  Before  . .  I  for  this 
untinv  Make  thee  to  harbinger  my  soul  in  death  ! 

1794  CoLRBlDCB  Relig.  Aftttfair  Powns  I.  88  More  bright 
than  all  the  angel  blaze  That  harbinger'd  thy  birth.  1814 
IRV  Roderuk  xvin.  299  The  star  that  harbingers  a 
glorious  day.  1875  KMRRSON  Lett.  <j-  Soc,  Aims  v.  131 
Heralded  and  harbmgered  by  smiles  and  greetings. 

Harbor,  var.  spelling  of  HARBOUR. 

Harborie:  see  HAKHMI-RY. 

t  Harborough,  -borow,  etc.  ME.  forms  of 
HAHBODB  $b.  and  v. 

t  Ha'rborous,  a.  Obs.     Also  6  herber-,  her- 
bou>-,  barber-,  harbour-, etc.  [f.II.\h 
after  words  in  -ors  from  French,  e.g.  hu 

1.  Affording  harbour  or  shelter ;  given  to  hospi- 
tality. 

15*6  TIN-DALE  i  Tim.  iii.  2  A  bishoppe  must  be  . .  honestly 
ttparelled,  b;.  t.-)  teache.  —  i  re:. 

.-     •  /><>/.  38 

Mh.     a  1613  (  ' 

Wk-.     (  jr   IK'tturf.    %s!u 

1632   Vj<  AKS  r/Vf.  slim-id  T.-    \ 

harb'rou 
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2.   Furnished  with  harbours  or  havens  for  ships. 

[1589  Fri'MiNG  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  49  That  water  at  the  first 
Was  harborous  to  brode  wide  ships  now  harborous  to  wains.] 
1612  DRAYION  /'f>ly-(i?h.  i.  5  Her  haven  angled  so  about  her 
har  brous  Miund.  1641  HKYMN  Htlp  to  Hiai.  (1671)  266  A 
Couutrey  harborous  on  either  side  with  commodious  Haven-;. 
170*  C".  HATRH  Ma^n.  <.//>-.  m.  \\.  vii.  (1852)397  This  is  a 
well  known  sea,  called  Euxine,  or  harborous. 

Harbory:  see  HARBoruv. 

Harbour,  harbor  (hauba-i),  .f/'.1  Forms:  a, 
2  hereber5e,  herbur^e,  -by^e,  3  herberwe,  4  her- 
boru,  herbergh,  -berw,  -beruh,  4-5  herberwe, 
-berewe,  -borewe,  -borwe,  -boruhe,  -borou}, 
-borw,-burhe,  -burgh, e,  4-6  herberow(e,-bor- 
ow(e,  5  herbarwe,-barow,  -barou,-bourgh,  5-6 
herboroghe,-borough(e,  6  herberough, -bour- 
ough,  -burrouh.  Q.  4  herbore, -bure,  4-5 -ber(e, 
5-6  -bourse,  y.  5  harburrow,  5-6  harbarow(e, 
-brough(e,  5-7  harborow  e,  6  harberowe, 
-bourgh,  -borrow,  -bourough,  6-7  harbor- 
ough^e.  8.  5  harbar,  6-7  harboure,  6-  harbor, 
harbour,  (7  harber).  [Early  ME.  herebcr}  t\  hcr- 
ber$\e,  corresp.  to  an  OE.  *herebeorg,  f.  here  arm}', 
host  +  -beorg,  ~e  protection,  shelter,  not  recorded, 
but  found  in  the  cognate  langs.,  OHG.  //g>'*-, 
h$re-,  herberga  (MHG.  and  mod.G.  herberwe  , 
OLG.  h$riberga  (MDu.  herberghe,  Du.  herberg) 
all  fern.,  ON.  herbergi  neuter  (Sw.  herberge}.  The 
ME.  word  has  been  assumed  to  be  from  Norse ;  but 
the  phonology  points  rather  to  an  OE.  type  (ori- 
ginal, or  perh.  after  the  Norse).  The  subsequent 
history  shows  two  lines  of  phonetic  change,  viz.  the 
change  of  her-  to  Jiar-,  usual  with  er-  before  a  con- 
sonant (as  in  bark,  barrow,  hart,  marsh,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  clerk,  sergeant,  Berkshire^  Hert- 
ford, etc.) ;  and  the  weakening  of  the  second  ele- 
ment to  -far,  -bor,  -bonr ;  the  current  harbour  ex- 
hibits both  of  these  changes.  The  late  MK.  form 
remains  in  place  names,  e.g.  Market  Harborottgh^\ 

1.  Shelter,lodging, entertainment;  sojourn, abode. 
a.   c  1150  //V>w//x(Kluge  Lesfb.  72)  Na  synderlice onoSren 

herbyr^e.  c  1 175  Lamb.  H^om.  69  J>e  node  habbe5  giuen  heom 
red,  Mid  herebergeand  mid  fode.  r  1*50  Gen.  $  Ex.  1392  If 
^he  mi^te  taken  Herberse  for  hire  frendes  sake[n],  1382 
WVCLIF  ll'isd.  .\viii.  4  Withoute  hurting  of  good  herberewe 
[1388  herbore].  ^1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  957  Neede  of 
closing  and  herberwe  [T.  rr.  herborugh,  harborowe,  her- 
boruhe].  c  1440  York  Alyst.  xiv.  6  Graunt  vs  gode  herborow 
bis  nyght.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  ix,  They,  .praid  the 
lord  of  the  caste!  of  herburgh.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  I  III, 
c.  12  If  any  personne-.geue  any  herborowe  moneyeor  lodge- 
ynge  to  any  beggers.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  D  ij,  That 
Alexander  shoulde  fynde  no  herborow  \?>.r.  herberowe]  there. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  166  Frendly  voutsave 
him  herburrouh. 

ft.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6153  Of  herber  grete  nede 
I  had,  Yhe  herberd  me  with  hert  glad.  1388  WYCLIF 
Ecclus.  xxix.  31  To  seke  herbore  [v.r.  herberow]  fro  hous  in 
to  hous.  c  1400  Yioaine  -y  Ga~v.  2940  Whi  wjl  thou  her  thi 
herber  tane?  1538  MALE  Brefe  Com.  in  HarL  /l//V.tMalh.) 
I.  207  Helpe  alwayes  the  poore,  with  herbour,  foode,  and 
aparell.  1552  Ord.  St.  llarthalomeitis  E j  b  in  I'icary's 
Anat.  (18881  App.  xvi.  310  For  the  herboure  and  succour  of 
the  dere  members  of  Christes  body.  1575  LANEHAM  Let. 
(1871)  9  To  take  herbour. 

•y.  (-1410  LOVE  Ko-navent.  Mirr.  vi.  (1510)  Civ,  She  .. 
asked  harborowe  in  dyvers  places,  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 
260  What  crystyn  man  axithe  harburrow  here?  ^549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erosttt,  Par.  Rom.  34  Lette  them  have 
harbroughe.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  frel.  i.  (1633)  62  Those 
cursed  exactions  of  diet  and  harborow.  1598  in  Picton 
L'pool  Munic.  Rec.(\$&$\.  115  Whoesoever.  .hhall  lodge  or 
gyve  harborough  to  any  rogues.  [Cf.  Market  Harborough.] 

<S.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xxv.  115  Whan 
I  was  a  straunger  and  nedy  of  harboure.  1501  Nobody  <y 
.s'cwtA  in  Simpson  Sch.  Skate.  (18781 II.  289  Nobody  takes 
them  in,  provides  them  harbor.  1663  DRVDEN  Wild  Gallant 
in.  i,  All  I  desire  of  you  is  but  harbour  for  a  minute.  1684 
BUNYAN  Pilgr.  ii.  148  Our  great  Want  ,.  was  Harbor  and 
good  Company.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1704)  253  They  serve 
for  the  Harbour.,  of  various  Animals.  1791  COWI-KR  Odyss. 
n.  397  (jive  harbour  in  thy  breast  on  no  account  To  after- 
grudge  or  enmity.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  \.  xxvi,  To  bar- 
.ife,  and  friendly  cheer,  That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 

2.  A  place  of  shelter  or  sojourn  ;  lodgings,  quar- 
ters, resting-place ;    place  of  entertainment,   inn  ; 
place  of  refuge,  asylum.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

Cold  harbour,  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  weather  for  way- 
farers, constructed  by  the  wayside.  Hence,  a  frequent 
name  of  a  locality,  and  in  comb.  Cold  Har! onr  Lane. 

a.  c  1300  Hat'dok  742  pore  were  Of  here  herboru  her- 
borwed  here.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  406  Holicherche, 
bat  he[r]berwe  is  and  goddes  hous  to  saue.  c  1386  Cn 
Prol.  765,  I  saugh  nat  this  year  so  myrie  a  compaignye 
Atones  in  this  herberwe  \v.rr.  herborowe,  harborous,  hcr- 
berw,  herburhe]  as  is  now.  c  1450  Mo  -tin  5  \-)  Tlit-i  fonde 
nether  house  ne  herberowe.  1530  PALSGR.  230/2  Herboro.L;he, 
lo^ia.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Disweries  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  743/1 
To  have  his  arms  set  up  in  his  last  herborough, 

ft.     1340  HAMPOI.K  Pr.  Consc.  448  With-in  his  a  wen  moder 
body,  Whar  his  herber  with-in  was  dight.     r  1449   1'i 
A',/r.  523  Dyuerse  Ostries  or  Herljoiiris  for  to  logge  the 
more  multitude. 

y.  ?  c  1475  S'/r.  lowe  Dcgre  179  Yf  ye  may  no  harbroughe 
se.  Than  rnu^t  yc  lodge  under  a  tre.  1530  PAI.SGH.  169 
Herb,-:  ^^^  T \VYNI-:  /'/I;M\  he  <n:\f.  /'\>ft. 

r.  v.  6 a,  Th\    i  lunr,  or  rather  thy  prysuii.     1600 

;.  xii.  f>if<   I  li:tt  tin;  k-^i^ns  from  out  of 
ilieir  wi  ,  •  ,-.-te  together. 

S.      1483  C<*.  I  (:trl.;n,  /ttJsfo\itt»t.       1570 


HARBOUR. 

I, KVINS  2>Tanif>.  222/36  Harboure,  hosfitinm.     1590  SPENSER 
f.  Q.  i. 1.  7  Fair  harbour  that  them  seems  :  so  in  they  entred 
are.     1642  ROGERS  Naantan  462  They  will  capitulate  for 
1    their  honour  to  go  out  of  their  harbour,  with  their  pikes 
1     traild.  .and  in  array.      1711  AIMMSON*  S/>cct.  No.  110  p  2  Ivy 
and  Elder-Flushes,  the  Harbours  of  several  solitary  i 
1868  ATKINSON  Clere/atid  Gloss..  H arbour ,  shelter,  lodging, 
t  b.  The  '  house ',  mansion,  or  position  of  the 
sun  or  a  planet  in  the  zodiac.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAI-CKR  }-'rankl.  T.  307  To  ech  of  hem  his  tyme 
and  nis  seson  As  thyr  herberwe  [v.rr.  herborwe,  harborowe, 
hebour]  chaungeth  lowe  or  heighe. 

C.  The  covert  or  place  of  retreat  of  wild  animals. 
1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cams'  Eng.  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III. 
234  Terriers,  .driue  them  out  of  their  hollow  harbours,  1615 
I.  STEPHENS  Satyr,  /-.'ss.  310  Hee  dreames  of . .  a  Bucke 
lodged,  or  a  Hart  in  harbor.  1622  T.  SCOT  r  /><-/,£,>.  Ptsmiri 
74  They  resort  to  those  places  as  to  their  harboroughs  or 
couerts.  1741  Com/'l.  I''am.  Piece  n.  t.  289  When  you  intend 
to  find  out  the  Harbouror  Layer  of  a  Hart.  1884  JFFI 
Red  Deer  vi.  103  The  stag.. When  he  has  settled  himself 
down  he  is  said  to  be  '  in  harbour  '. 

&•&• 

1548  UIMLL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark\v.-$$  Fynde  any  quiet- 
nesse,  or  sure  harborowe.  1591  K.  \\-.  TancrtdfyGis&n&ufa 
v.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dfdslcy\\\.  85  Ah,  pleasant  harborough  of 
my  heart's  thought  !  1674  BREVINT  Sart/  at  Eitdor  268 
These  saving  Harbors.  1805  WOROSW*.  Prelude  I.  n  In 
what  vale  Shall  be  my  harbour? 

3.  A  place  of  shelter  for  ships  ;  spec,  where  they 
may  lie  close  to  and  sheltered  by  the  shore  or  by 
works  extended  from  it ;  a  haven,  a  port. 

a.  [c  1305  LAY.  28878  Sexisce  men . .  seileden  to  tonde,  And 
herber}e  token.  .Bl-^eonde  here  Humbre.]  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Proi.  403  To  rekene  wel  his  tydes  His  stremes  . .  HU  her- 
berwe and  his  moone,  his  lodemenage.  1555  W.  WATKI  MAN 
J-'ardU  Facions  Pref.  n  Thei  . .  digged  out  herborow  ts, 
where  their  shippes  might  ride  saulfe  fro  the  storme. 

0.  1582  N.  LICHKMELD  tr.  Castanheda  Ijb,  The  Ports, 
Herbours,  and  Riuers,  where  he  tooke  in  fresh  water. 

y.  a  1547  SURKEY  sEtieid  iv.  53  Also  the  Sirtes,  un- 
frendly  harbroughe.  1555  EDKN  Decades  350  A  byght  or 
bay  as  thowgh  it  \vt-re  a  harbarowe.  1578  BOURNE  Invent. 
ii  They  must  cheyne  their  Hauen  or  harbonow.  1600 
11  AKi.fvr  /  'oy.  (1810)  III.  121  They  put  into  the  foresayde 
Harborough.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \\.  (1634)  302  A 
Harborow  of  great  capacitie,  being  in  former  times  but  an 
open  bay. 

S.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda  s  Cong,  E,  fnd. 
Ixii.  126  b,  Their  harbour  or  hauen  is  verie  good.  1603 
KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  119  They  were  not  able  to  put 
into  the  Harbor.  1697  DltYDBH  /  'irg.  Georg.  iv.  609  A 
Station  safe  for  Ships,  when  Tempests  roar,  A  silent  Har- 
bour, and  a  cover'd  Shoar.  1802  Med.  JrnL  VIII.  23 
Some  of  the  men  of  war,  then  in  the  harbour,  a  1839  PKAKU 
/'(Y/,7,v  11864)  II.  178  Like  a  wreck  that  is  drift  ing  to  harbour, 
I  come  to  thee,  Lady,  at  last. 

4.  Glass-making.    A  large   shallow   trough-like 
box  with  handles  or  wheels  used  for  holding  the 
mixed  ingredients  or  '  batch J  and  conveying  them 
to  the  pot  for  fusion. 

1891  Sale  Catal.  Glass  Wks.  Stourbridge,  Seven  mixing 
harbours.  1897  Correspondent,  Each  harbour  of  separate 
mixture  is  placed  around  the  furnace  before  each  pot  for  the 
purpose  of  filling. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in   sense  3),  as  harbour- 
admiral,  -bar,  -buoy,  -duty,  -light ',  -room,  -town, 
etc. ;   harbour-due,    a   charge  for  the   use   of  a 
harbour  (usually  in  pi.} ;   harbour-gasket,  -log, 
-watch  (see  quots.) ;  harbour -master,  an  officer 
who  has  charge  of  a  harbour,  and  of  the  mooring 
of  ships,  etc.  therein  ;  hence  harbour- master  ship  ; 
harbourward  adv.,  towards  the  harbour. 

1829  MARRY  AT  F.  Mildmay  iv,  The  Gladiator,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  *harbour-admiral.  1798  COLERIDGE  A>ic.  Mar. 
vi.  xv,  We  drifted  o'er  the  *Harbour-bar.  1864  TENNYSON 
Sailor  Boy  2  He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope,  Shot 
o'er  the  seething  harbour-bar.  1842  —  Andlty  Court  85 
The  bay  was  oily  calm  ;  the  "harbour-buoy.  .With  one  green 
sparkle  ever  and  anon  Dipt  by  itself.  1718  Bruitington 
Pier  Act,  All  such  tolls,  "harbour-dues,  or  other  dues. 
1863  FAWCETT  Pol.  Earn.  x.  vii.  (1876)  614  A  harbour  due 
is.  .paid  for  the  accommodation  obtained  by  shipping.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *  Harbour-gaskets,  broad,  but 
short  and  well-blacked  gaskets,  .for  showing  offa  well-furled 
sail  in  port.  1858  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  371  A  Harbour- 
Light  will  be  established.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk., 

1  l,irbour-hg,  that  part  of  the  log-book  which,  .relates  only 
to  transactions  while  the  ship  is  in  port.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Mat l re  d?  ports,  an  *harbotir>inutei , 
or  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  a  port.  1884  G.  ALLEN 
Philistia  I.  37  The  honourable  sinecure  of  a  harbour- 
mastership.  1847  GROTE  Grecc?  \\.  xliv.  (1862)  IV.  9  To 
provide  *harbour-room  at  once  safe  and  adequate,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad\\.  (R.t,  Halos  *harbor-towne,  that  Neptune 
beats  upon.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk.,  "  //itr/>t>;<  >'- 
watch,  a  division  or  subdivision  of  the  watch  kept  on  night- 
ihity,  \\  hen  the  ship  rides  at  single  anchor. 

t  Harbour,  •?/'."  Obs.  [A  frequent  spelling  of 
ARBOUR  sl>. '  from  i6th  c.,  intermediate  between  the 
earlier  herber,  erber,  and  the  present  form.]  a.  A 
grass-plot,  a  green  =  ABBOU B  i.  b.  A  bower  or 
retreat  covered  with  climbing  shrubs  and  plants. 

a.  1505   Will  of  M.   Hitntyngdon  (Somerset   Ho.),  My 
body  to  be  buried  in  our  lady  Harbar  of  the  Cathedral) 
Church  of  Hereford.     [1573  Richmond,  i' 

My  bodye  to  be  buried  within  y"  arbour  on  the  north 
off  the  churche  of  Richmomle.]     1804  ao  Hertford  t'at/t., 
Si:i-tt>n's  Jib.  ofl'ecs,  For  Gruund  in  the  Cathedral  Lady 
Harbour,  or  Cloister,  4*.  6d. 

b.  is63[seeARROi'R5.]  1593  (i.  FI.ETCIII  K  /./<//.</<•.  \xvi. 

•n  i<7  W'!R-P  '  1'itx',  <!i»th  tlie    Harbour 

binde.     1613  k.  CAWUKEV*  Tablt  Al/>it. 


HARBOUR. 

shade,  harbor,  or  bower  to  rest  vnder.  1762  Gentl.  Mag. 
\  gravel  walk,  .with  a  covered  harbour  at  each  end  of 
it.  111790  WARIDN  Poet,  li'ks.  (180^)  II.  ir»  An  avenue  so 
cool  and  dim  Shall  to  an  harbour,  at  the  end,  In  spite  of 
gout,  entice  a  friend. 

Hence  Ha-rtooured///.  a.,  --=  AKIHIUKED. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  136  We  rid  in  shallow  cradles,  two 
on  a  Camell ;  harboured  aboue,  and  couered  with  lumen. 

Harbour  sb.--.  var.  of  AKHOR  j//.i 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  222  Effected  by  a  jagged 
wheel,  fixed  "ii  tin-  Kinx-1  harbour. 

Harbour,  harbor  hajtm  ,  v.  Forms:  a. 
2  herebure3en,  herbor^en,  3  herber  e  ^en, 
hereborwen,  3-5  herberwen,  herborwen,  4 
herberghen,  herborgheii,  herbarwen,  herb- 
weren,  4-5  herborghwen,  herberewen,  4-6 
herberowe(n,  5  hereboroghe,  herburghe,  her- 
berrowe,  5-6  herborowe,  6  herberoughe,  her- 
brough.  B.  3-7  herber(e  n,  4  5  herbor,  5 
herbar,  6  herbowr(e.  7.  4-6  harborough,  5 
-bergh,  -berough,  -burrow,  -bourrow,  5-0  ! 
-borowe,  6  -barow,  -brough.  8.  5  harbur,  5-6 
harber,  6  harbar,  6-  harbor,  harbour.  See  also 
hcrbcyy,  IlAKiiuv  v.  [f.  UAKBOL'K  sf>.,  in  its  various 
phonetic  forms  :— OE.  type  * herebeor^ian^  corresp. 
to  ON.  herbcrgja,  -byr$jat  to  lodge,  harbour ; 
OHG.  hcribcrgon,  MHG.,  MDu.,  Ger.,  Du.  her- 
hergen  intr.  and  trans.  Cf.  also  herber^  early 
form  of  HAUBINGE  v.,  from  OF.  herberger  (which 
was  ultimately  the  same  word).] 

I.  trans,  f  1.  To  provide  a  lodging  or  lodging- 
place  for ;  to  shelter  from  the  weather  or  the  night ; 
to  lodge,  entertain.  Obs. 

«.  c  1150  Homily  (Kluge  Lescb.  73)  Swa  swa  leofne  py>t 
heo  hire  husede  and  innlice  herebyre^ode.  (1173  Lamb. 
Honi.  23  pu .  .fedest  wreche  men  and  herebure^est  and  scru- 
dest.  c  1290  S.  Eng,  Leg.  I.  260/146  To  hereborewi  M  iseise 
men.  1-1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  U'ks.  III.  201  Clobe  ..  and  her- 
berwe  hem.  Ibid.  371  pere  he  schal  be  liereberowid.  c  1440 
rromp.  Parv.  236/1  Herherwyii  [r.rr.  herbergwyn,  In_-r- 
horowen]  or  receyvyn  to  hereboroghe.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen. 
I'f/f,  c.  12  To  lodge  and  herberough  any  persone  ..  of 
charitee  or  almes.  1540  TAVI-.KXKK  /Vv///y,  Exhort,  bef. 
Communion,  We  have  not  hymselfe  now  . .  to  herbrough 
him.  1557  jest  Myincr  Abingt.  157  in  Hazl.  E.  F.  F.  III. 
106  Herberowe  us  to  night. 

j3  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15494  To  spek  o  iesu  bar  he  was 
herberd  in  bat  tun.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  x.  32  Symound, 
that  is  named  Petre;  this  is  herboritl  in  the  hous  of 
Symound  coriour.  c  1400  Isnmbras  524  Hot  mete  ne  drynke 
tout  he  he  gete  none,  Ne  house  lo  herbere  hyme  nine. 
a  1510  DOUGLAS  King  Hart  n.  264  ^e  sail  nocht  herbere  me 
and  Eis  at  anes  1609  SKKNK  Reg.  M<tj.,  Stat.  Robi.  /.  20 
Na  man  be  herbered  or  lodged  in  the  houses  or  granges. 

y.  (1435  Torr.  Portugal  262,  I  wold  harburrow  the  full 
fayne.  c  1450  Mirour  Salitticiontt  1252  To  harbergh  the 
n-jdy  wagring.  1530  PALSGR.  579/1,  I  intende  to  harborowe 
folkes  no  more.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  n.  '1593)  29 
Tethls  who  doth  harbrough  nit:  within  her  surges  wide. 
T587  Sivqila  in  Polhnantcia  (1881)  Introd.  18  To  al  thtni 
that  harborough  such  a  guest. 

5.  £1440  Bone  F  lor.  1971  He  harberde  hym  far  ther- 
fro  All  behynde  men  . .  Hys  sekenes  was  so  felle.  1557 
Ord,  Hospitails  E  ij,  Those  [children]  that  are  harboured 
in  the  Howse.  1601  SMAKS.  Tivel.  N.  n.  iii.  102  She  har- 
bors you  as  her  kinsman. 

./iff.     1630  PKYNNK  Anti-Armin.  i  Which  would  willingly 
harbour  tnemselues,  vnder  the  roofe.  .of  the  Church  oi  f 
land.     1671   MILTON  Samson  458  Tin-  an^iii^h  uf  my  soul,     ; 
that  suffers  not  Mine  eye  to  harbour  sluep. 

b.  absoL  To  show  hospitality. 

1534  TINDAI.K  Rom.  xii.  13  Diligently  to  harbourc  [1535 
COVKRD.  Be  glad  to  harbarow.  i539(Great  Bible),  Bert-adic 
to  harboure.] 

f  2.  To  quarter  (soldiers  or  retainers)  ;  to  assign 
lodgings  to,  to  billet ;  refl.  to  take  up  quarters,  en- 
camp. Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUSNE  Citron.  (1810)  149  Nouber  cite  ne  burgh 
myght  bei  in  herberd  be.  c  1350  Will,  ratcrne  1626  Alle  pe 
of  grece  was  gayli  resseyued  &  herbarwed  hastely. 
c  1450  Bk.  Citrtasye  427  in  Bavtet  Bk.  312  The  marshalle 
shalle  herber  alle  men  in  fere.  1480  CAXIOS  Citron.  Eng. 
cii.  83  They  comen  .  .  in  gretc  coniiianych  and  lodged  and 
herburghed  hem  in  the  countrey  al  aUoute  where  they  wold. 
a  1483  Liber  Xigcr  in  f/onsc/i.  Ord.  32  Within  the  kinges 
.L'ales  no  man  shall  harborow  or  assigne  but  this  chamber- 
layn  or  usher.  1523  LD.  BxRMERS/Vinlrf.  I.  cclvi.  381  They 
. .  layde  siege  about  Monsac,  and  harbored  themselfe,  as 
though  they  wolde  nat  go  thence  in  a  moneth.  1648  GAGE 
IVcst  lad.  90  [We]  were  ..  harboured  in  a  green  plot  of 
ground  resembling  a  meadow. 

3.  To  give  shelter  to,  to  shelter.  Formerly  often 
in  a  good  sense:  to  keep  in  safety  or  security, 
to  protect ;  now  mostly  dyslogistic,  as  to  conceal 
or  give  covert  to  noxious  animals  or  vermin  ;  to 
give  secret  or  clandestine  entertainment  to  noxious 
persons  or  offenders  against  the  laws. 

o.  la  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  491  The  gardm  was  not 
daungerous  To  herberwe  briddes  many  oon.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xxn.  320  Ordeyne  be  an  hous,  peers,  to  herberghen 
in  thi  comes,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lv/ManHodt  \.  cxxv.  (1869)66 
This  scauberk  is  cleped  humtlitee . .  in  whiche  thow  shuldest 
thi  swerd  herberwe.  1484  CAXION  Fahles  of  .  l<'.w/>  \.  xx, 
The  swalowe..herberowed  her  in  the  plowgh  mans  hou>. 

$.  1420  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  17  Yt  lette  noght  William 
Sclby  to  herber  hys  tymber  apon  the  same  walle.  1502 
ARSOLDE  Chron.  83  Yf  any  frenuin  . .  suffer  ony  wares  or 
marchaundises.  .to  be  kepte  or  herbowryd  In  his  house. 

Y-  *579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  dulf.,  To  harborough  the 
persecuted  Christians  in  your  ownekingdome. 

S.     c  1460  lloiu  Marcluinde.  dyd  ll'yfcbttray  148  in  Hazl. 
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/•:.  /'.  P.  I.  203  Y  swere  . .  Y  wylle  neuyr  harbur  the  kyncys 
felone.  1472  Prcscntm.  Juries  in  St<r.  -.  -;8*z5 

Gone  panyermaker.. barbers  suspect   pcr-oin 's  in   hi-,  hous 

1576  FLEMING  rawpl.  A/A/,  r -;  ,  [gnoraunt  w 

lurketh,  and  what  heynousncsse  is  harboured  in  the  deedcs 

they  -;o  about.      1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hit*.  \.  xviii.  (1810) 

1  raitours,  which  harbouied  themselves  in  the  b<  . 
woods.  1659  D.  PKLL  Intpr.  Sea  106  note,  I  would  have 
Captains  to  say  that  our  ships  shal  harb  mr  no  Midi  Sailors 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykf't  /  Yy.  E.  I  mi.  44  These  Woods  harbour 
vast  numbers  of  Monkeys.  1711  ADDIS- >N  Sfiect.  IS 
F  5  He  wishes  Sir  Roger  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his 
House.  1759  tr.  Duhamefs  Hush,  I.  vi.  (1762)  iz  Dung 
harbours  insects.  1849  M.ve.u  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  641  After 
the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  harboured.  1851 
lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  780  Cocoa-nut  fibre  . .  docs  not 
harbour  vermin.  Mod.  AV.-r.</.  A  tobacconist  was  fined 
,£100  for  harboring  smuggled  tobacco. 

fig.     1650  HUBBERT  nil  Formality  15  It  is  a  dan-emus 
thing  to  harbor  a  Traytpr  within  your  brest.     i82u  ; 
h'tiulwc  xxiv,  What  religion  can  it  be  that  harbours  such  a 
villain?     1842  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  i.  33  Harbouring  every 
vagrant  story  that  may  ask  shelter  in  his  pages. 

fb.  Of  a  place,  etc. :  To  afford  accommodation 
or  room  for;  to  contain,  hold.  Qbs. 

1363  LANHL.  P.  ft.  A.  n.  40  Bote  her  nas  halle  tie  hou-  |-at 
iniht  herborwe  be  peple.  1398  TRKVISA  Harth.  DC  J'.  K.  v. 
iii.  (1495!  106  The  niydle  inoder  beclyppyth  the  brayne  and 
herboryth  and  holdeth  togyders  the  veyues  of  the  brayne. 
c  1440  York  Alyst.  xv.  125  It  [a  horn  spoon]  will  In 
fourtypese.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  ix.  115  That  there 
is  but  one  God,  and  that  The  Ayre,  the  Heauen,  tin.;  Sea, 
the  Earth,  and  Hell  . .  were  havbered  in  his  breast  from  all 
Eternitie.  1667  BOYLK  Orig.  Formes  %  Q/tal.,  The  specifkk 
actions  of  a  Body  that  harbours  subordinate  Forms.  1680 
—  Prodttc.  Chan.  Princ,  v.  240  The  Aeriall  particles,  that 
are  wont  to  be  harboured  in  the  Pores  of  that  liquor. 

^-  fig-  To  entertain  within  the  breast ;  to  cherish 
privately  ;  to  indulge.  Now  usually  in  reference 
to  evil  thoughts  or  designs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  vm.  258  In  byn  hole  herte  to  her- 
berghwen  alle  treuthe.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  337 
O  heart  appointed  even  from  thy  creation  to  harbour  kinde- 
nesse.  1583  STANVHURST  /Ends  i.  (Arb.)  17  Such  festred 
ranconre  doo  Sayncts  celestial  harbour?  1601  F.  GODWIN 
Bps.  of  Eng.  353  The  citizens,  .harboring  their  old  grudge. 
1602  ROWLANDS  Tis  Mcrrie  -when  Gossips  tneete  20, 1  know 
that  beauteous  wenches  are  enclinde,  To  harbour  hansome 
men  within  their  minde.  1766  FORDYCI-;  Seun.  \~tig.  U'ont. 
(1767)  I.  iii.  109  They  will  be  tempted  to  harbour  suspicions. 
1781  COWPER  Convers.  561  Hearts  . .  that  harbour  at  this 
hour  That  love  of  Christ  and  all  its  quickening  power.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  II,  70  He  believed  them  to  harbour 
the  worst  designs.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  i.  28  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  harbour  resentment. 

5.  To  shelter  (a  ship)  in  a  haven  or  harbour. 
1555  EDEN    Decades  2    Naturall  hauens,  of  capacitie  to 

harborowe  greate  nauies  of  shippes.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  ii.  232  A  faire  haven,  where  the  ships  of  Alger  are 
safely  harboured.  1633  P.  FLEICHKK  Purpb  fsl.  xn.  Hi, 
Harbour  my  fleshly  bark  safe  in  thy  wounded  side.  1693 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2849/4  Directions,  .how  to  Harbour  a  Ship 
in  the  same  with  Safety.  1887  BOWEN  /  ~irg.  slinci<l\\\  375,  I 
. .  Harboured  his  vessels,  saved  from  death  his  mariner  band. 

6.  To  trace  (a  stag)  to  his  'harbour'   or  lair. 
Also  transf.  » 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xviii,  A  few  nombre  of  houndes,  onely 
to  harboruwe,  or  rouse,  the  game.  1576  TURHKRV.  l'cneri<* 
239  We  herbor  and  unherbor  a  Harte,  we  lodge  and  ruw.se 
a  I'.ucke.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Sheplt.  \.  ii,  Here's  Little 
John  hath  harbord  you  a  Deere.  1741  [see  H Ai;iuxr,i  K  .\\, 
1886  WOOD  in  Gd.  Words  690  A  ..  tigress  had  been  tracked 
..and  at  last  *  harboured ',  as  Stag-hunters  say,  in  a  small 
thicket.  1892  H.  HUTCHINSON  Fainvay  Isl.  6,  I  can  har- 
bour a  stag  against  any  man  on  Exmoor. 

II.  intr.  7.  To  shelter  oneself,  lodge,  take 
shelter ;  to  encamp ;  later,  often  with  some  notion 
of  lurking  or  concealment,  arch,  or  Obs. 

i"  izoo  7'rfn.  Coll.  Hoin.  87  5if  hemai  ber-inne  herber^en. 
1303  K.  URUNNE  Ifandl.  Synne  10290  Lete  hym  herber  yn 
hy^  hous.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  vi.  53  Wont  to 
sleen  hys  gestes  pat  herburghden  in  hys  hous.  c  1380  Sir' 
Ferutnb,  5251  Thar  herboryhede  be  kyng  &  ys  barouns, 
Wyb-oute  tentes  ober  pauyllouns.  c  1400  Rowland  <y  O. 
745  Vnder  a  Mountayne  bey  herberde  ban  Besyde  a  reuer. 
c  1450  Merlin  125  Ye  sholde  not  fynde  an  house  in  to  hcr- 
berowe.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI^  iv.  vii.  79  Now  for  this 
Night,  lets  harbor  here  in  Yorke.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh. 
448  Others  say  that  the  Robbers  themselves  harbour'd  here. 
c  1750  SHKNSTONK  Rcon.  \.  52  Beneath  one  common  roof 
Thou  ne'er  shall  harbour.  1805  WORDSW.  ll'aggoner  \.  59 
Where  the  Dove  and  Olive- Bough  Once  hung,  a  Poet  har- 
bours now.  1807  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  u.  (1810)  200,  I 
was  suspicious  that  possibly  some  party  of  1  ndians  might  be 
harboring  round. 

Jig.  (1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  liv.  207  Neither  sleepe 
nor  quiet  could  barber  in  her  head.  1569  J.  SAHPORO  tr. 
Agrippas  I'an.  A rtes  105  b,  But  nowe  this  plague  . .  doth 
not  onely  herberoughe  enionge  temporall  men.  1590  MAR- 
LOWE Edw.  //,  v.  Wks.  (Rtklg. )  214/1  Think  not  a  thought 
so  villanous  Can  harbour  in  a  man  of  noble  birth.  1655 
tr.  De  P  arc's  Franc  ion  I.  33  |To]  suffer  such  a  thought  to 
harbour  in  our  minds.  1760  LAW  Spir.  Prayer  n.  161  No 
vice  can  harbor  in  you.  1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  266  If 
envy  could  have  harboured  in  such  a  breast  as  Sophia's. 

8.  Of  an  animal  :  To  have  its  retreat  or  rtsort ; 
spec,  said  of  a  stag. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  dric  Dinner  M  viij,  It  is  a  Seafish 
. .  It  harboureth  some  time  about  the  shore.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  in.  xiv.  (1660)  166  You  shall  say  that  a  Hart  Har- 
boureth. 1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  862  Penguin  .. 
cannot  flic,,  .feeds  on  fish  and  grasse.and  harbors  in  berries. 
1650  KUU.KK  Pisgah  in.  ix.  338  Here  the  bellowing  Harts 
are  said  to  harbour . .  the  belling  Roes  to  bed.  1772  84  COOK 
1790)  V.  1680  The  place  where  the  turtle  were  known 
to  harbour.  1869  PHILLIPS  I'csit-!'.  iii.  46  In  the  woody 
parts  wild  boars  frequently  harboured. 


HARBOURLESS. 

9.  Of  a  ship  (or  its  ciewv,  :  To  take  shelter  or 
come  to  anchor  in  a  haven  or  harbour.  Alsoy??. 

1583  SiAsviruHsi  ,-En.ls  in.  (Arb.)  72  Wee  saulfiye  dyd 
in  li.-iiK-n.  1611  SH.MO.  ('vm/'.  \\-.\\.  206  To  show 
what  cnasi  thy  slu^Hi  rrare  Might  easiliest  harbour  in. 
a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  X<ival  Tracts  in.  '1704)  v,i/2  He 
miffht  have  Harbour'd  in  Falmouth.  1718  Si-.\\  \u.'r>iary 
12  May  (iSoj)  III.  184  Wind  was  Contrary  that  was  forc't 
t-.  harbour  al  Alarbk-head.  1842  BKOUNING  ll'arin,;  it.  ii.  2 
We  were  sailing  by  Triest  Where  a  day  or  two  we  harboured. 

Hence  Ha-rboured,  HaTbouring///.  adjs. 

1388  WVU.IF  ll'isd.  v.  15  An  herborid  man  ofadai,  that 
h  forth.  1743  J.  DAVIDSON  f-Enei»t\\\\.  267  Calling  liU 
vanquished  Sons  mto  his  Azure  Bosom  and  harbouring 
streams.  1833  WORDSW.  Warning  44  Harboured  ships, 
whose  pride  is  on  the  sea.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot. 
vm.  361  A  harboured  grudge  and  exasperation. 

Harbourage,  -orage  .ha-ibared.^.  Also  6 
herberage.  [f.  HAKBOUR  sb^  +  -AGE  :  cf.  the  earlier 
ME.  herbergage,  HARBEHGAGE,  from  French.] 

1.  Shelter,  lodging;   =  HARBOUR  i. 

1570  Henrys  Wallace  xi.  1236  note,  Now  in  hewin  he  has 
his  herberage  [1470  heret.igej.  1395  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  234 
Your  King  ..  Craues  harbourage  within  your  Citie  wallcs. 
1634  HxYWOOD  Maidt'nh.  lut'll  Lost  n.  Wks.  1874  IV.  124 
You  shall  not  want  nor  fopde,  nor  harborage.  1816  & 
Old  Mart,  viii,  Did  you  give  him  harbourage  in  this  very 
house?  1859  Ti-: \NVSON  Enid  281  Where  can  I  get  me  har- 
bourage for  the  night? 

trans/,  and  Jig.  1829  T.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  x.  297  Both 
infidelity  and  heresy  have,  till  of  late,  found  harbourage  in 
the  supposed  or  pretended  corruption  or  uncertainty  of  the 
canon.  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOK-;  CtMrming  Fellow  II.  xi.  174 
An  idea  to  which,  .he  would  give  no  harbourage. 

2.  A  place  of  shelter  ;  a  lodging ;   —  HAKBOUR  2. 
^1651  N.  BACON  Disi.  Gwt.  Eng.  n.  .\.\vi.  (1739)113  Happy 

England,  if  the  same  prove  good  Harbourage  for  a  fainting 
Nation  !  1820  SCOTT  Ivanlwe  xxviii,  The  worst  of  these 
harbourages  . .  would  unquestionably  be  more  fitting  for 
your  residence  than  the  abode  of  a  despised  Jew.  1883 
Graphic  19  May  498  The  island  has  been  a  harbourage  of 
conspiracy  and  sedition. 

3.  Shelter  for  ships,  shelter  in  a  haven  :  cf.  HAR- 
BOUR 3. 

[a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  I.  412  That  Enemy  ..  wind- 
driven  on  the  British  Coast,  would  find  safe  Harbourage  in 
Milford.]  1850  BLACKIE  sEschyltts  I.  38  Harsh  harbourage, 
hard  hammocks,  and  scant  sleep.  1861  SMILES  Engin,\-rs 
II.  204  He .  took  soundings  all  round  the  proposed  har- 
bourage. 1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  33  The  new  stone- 
pier  That  was  to  make  safe  harbourage  for  the  boat>. 

Harbourer,  -orer  (haubarw).  [f.  HARBOUR 
v.  +  -ER  1.  This  took  up  sense  i  of  herberger^ 
HAUBINGKK,  after  that  word  came  to  be  used  chiefly 
in  senses  2,  3.] 

1.  One  who  harbours,  shelters,  or  entertains  ;  an 
entertainer,  a  host.     Also  fg.     Now  more  usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Lnfovm.  (R.),  Of  an  harbourer 
of  deuils,  was  he  sodainly  made  a  disciple,  and  scholar  of 
Jesus.  1577  B.  GOOGK  lleresbaclis  Hush.  \.  (1586)  45 
Eyther.  .harberours  of  Antes,  .or  else  breeders  of.  .weedes. 
1624  T.  SCOTT  znd  Pt.  l--"ox  Populi  28  Abettors,  main- 
tainors,  concealors  of  their  plots  or  harberours  of  their 
persons.  1653  J.  AUDLEY  Eng.  Commiv.  29  It  became  the 
Commons  to  be  harborers  of  the  people.  1710  STRYPE  Lift: 
Al>p.  Grindal  an.  1582  (R.)  A  great  nurse  of  pious  men,  and 
harbourer  of  exiles  for  religion.  1847  ^E  QUINCEY  Sj>. 
Mil,  Nun  Wks.  III.  19  Not  to  the  Don  as  harbourer  of  his 
daughter.  1892  Daily  AVu-j  25  Jan.  5/3  Unpolished  granite 
. .  is  a  sad  harbourer  of  soot  and  dust. 

2.  Stog-hunting.  One  whose  office  it  is  to  trace 
a  deer  to  its  covert. 

1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  \\.  xxix,  Old  Forrest  Spys,  the 
Harborers  With  hast  approach.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl. 
!\ ,  treat.  (1677)  72  The  Harbourer  having  taught  his  Hound 
to  draw  mute  always  round  the  outside  of  the  Covert.  1884 
I  i-.i  i  I.KIES  Red  Deer  vi.  104  The  work  of  the  '  harbourer '  is 
to  find  where  a  runnable  stag  is  In  '  harbour  *  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  meet. 

Hence  Har'bouress,  -oresse,  a  hostess. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gnnaik.  ix.  428  Mary,  -was  a  devout  har- 
boressc, .  .that  gladly  entertained  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Ha'rbonring,  £'/'/.  sb.  [f.  HAKBOUR  v.  + 
-ING'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HARBOUR,  in 

various  senses. 

<t  1300  Cursor  Al.  14709  His  herbering  sal  last  in  hell. 
1382  WYCLIF  Rom,  xii.  13  Kepinge,  hospitalite,  that  is, 
herboringe  of  pore  men.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Ay  man 
i.  28  Lorde  god,  that  wythin  the  holy  wombe..toke  thy  her- 
bowryiige.  i576TuRBEXV.  Vencrie  141  There  is  not  so  muche 
skill  to  be  used  in  lodgyng  of  a  Bucke  as  in  harboring  of  a 
harte.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  376  Places  for  the.. 


docking,  and  harbouring  of  Iris  warlike  gallies^      1631  Star 
Chamb,  Cases  (Camden) 
popish  priest. 


56  Here  was  an  harbouring  of  a 


b.  attrib.)  as  harbouring  hoiise,  place. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  10  Tha  saw  evin  at 
thair  hand  Ane  herbering  place.  1585  FLKKTWOOD  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  302  Harboringe  Howses  for  Maisterles 
Mcii,  and  for  such  as  lyve  by  theifte.  1605  WAYMOUTH  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  (18831  7°8/2  1"ne  most.. secure  har- 
boring river  that  the  world  affordeth. 

Harbourless  (haubajles),  a.  For  early  forms 
vHiJoL'K  s/>.1  [f.  HARBOUR  sb.}  -f -LESS.] 

1.  Destitute  of  shelter,  houseless,  homeless. 

t  izoo  ORMIN  6166  Himm  batt  iss  herrberr^helses  be  birrf> 
herrberr;he  findenn.  ^1380  WYCLIF  /F*j.  (1880)  129  po 
men  bat  not  herberwid  suche  pore  herberweles.  1382  — 
M,itt.  xxv.  35,  I  wus  herberlesse  [1526  TINDALK  herbrou- 
Icsse  11534)  DCfbourlessB ;  1535  COVERD.  harbourlessej  and 
jee..herberden  me.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vii.  xxxii, 
For  kyng  Arthurs  sake  he  shall  not  be  herberoules.  15*6 
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HABBOURSOME. 

;  hi-    h.ir- 

boroughlc*      1609    •  Iviii.  7  The  needle, 

and  into    thy  bouse,     a  1677  M 

M.itt.  vi.  ii  We  should  soon  be  v  i 
barl  14  from  door  to  door.      1829    I.  I ' 

(•«/  i.  iv.  ?  ii  He  is  born  in  poverty  ;  he 
i  as  a  harbourless  stranger. 

t  2.  Oi  a  place  :  That  affords  no  shelter.    Obs. 
1565  FOLDING  Ovufs  Met.  i.  (15931  7,  I  enired  by  and  by 
The  harb  rough  I  esse  and  cruell  house.    1589  WaanOiAio. 

;   I  he  harborlesse  Doart. 
3.   Without  harbours  or  havens  for  ships. 
1600  i  The  haven-lesse  and  har- 

bourlesse  coasts  of  Italic.     1795  ANNA  SKWARD  Lett.  (1811) 
IV.    107   A    va-.t    ocean,   howling   and    harbourless.      1857 

.'.    Art  I  (1868)  16  The  -ca  roar*  a 
your  harbourless  cliffs— you  have  to  build  the  breakwater. 

t  Ha'rboursome,  a.  Obs.  [{.  HAUIJOUU  j/;.i 
-t-  -SOME.]  Given  to  hospitality,  hospitable. 

1584  LODGE:  Alarum  79  Harden  not  your  hearts,  .releeve 
the  poore,  be  harboursome. 

tHa-rboury,  ha-rb  e^ry.rf.  north.dial.&aA 

Sc.    Obs.     Forms:    4  herberi,  4-6  -ery(e,  her- 
bry (e,  5  herbre,  5-6  harbery,  5-7  -erie,  6  har- 
bry, -rie,  harbarie,  -ory,  -orie,  6-7  harbourie, 
harboury.     [In  13*  c.  northern  Eng.  herberi, 
parallel  to  ME.  herterje,  herbcrwt;  perh.  imme- 
diately a.  ON.  herbergi  (see  HARBOUR  s6.l~)  ;  but 
possibly  with  a  suffix  -y  or  -ry.~\ 
1.  Shelter,   lodging,    harbourage;    =  HARBOUR 
sb.i  i.     In  quot.  1375,  military  encampment. 

a  1300  Cursor  .17  14135  Tr.  l-U  •  -:\strl  was  iesus  cald  Til 
herberi  [Fair/,  herbonve,:  als  i  forwit  laid.  1375  BARBOUR 
[HI  gret  lordis,  ilkane  syndri,  Ordanit  ane 
felde  for  thar  herbry.  a  1400  Kelig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS.  28  Ne  clathes  to  be  nakede  ne  herbery  to  be  berberies. 
,  1470  HEXKV  ll'allacc  vn.  472  Sewyn  scor  with  him  thai 
nycht  tuk  herhry  thar.  c  1475  Kan/  Coiljear  41  He  na 
harberie  had  for  his  behufe.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Cateck. 
(1884!  244  He  gilfisthe  meit,  drink,  and  claith  and  harbory. 
1552  LVNDKSAV  Mwarchc  5942  Oftymes  ac  gaue  me  Her- 
berye.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  107  These,  .in  rye  are  formed 
of  substantives  as  of  armour,  armorie.  .of  harbour  harbourie, 
haspitiiim.  1609  SKI  vi;  Kef.  Maj.,  Stat.  David  II,  44 
All  they  quha  sellis  bread  and  aill,  sail  receaue  passengers 
in  herberie  within  their  bouses.  1619  SIR  |.  SKMHU. 
Sacrilege  Handl.  50  For  harboury,  No  certaine  dwelling 
place.  1862  HISLOP  Pron.  Scot.  96  He  that's  ill  o'  his  bar- 
boury  is  gude  at  the  way-kenning. 

2.  A  place  of  shelter,  a  lodging-place;  =  HAR- 
BOUR 2. 

c  1325  Afetr.  Hoin.  63  Thar  was  na  herberie  To  Josep 
and  his  spouse  Marie.  1375  BAKBOUH  Krncc  n.  280  Sa 
till  thar  berbery  wend  sail  thai,  c  1475  Ran/  Coilyar  675 
I  hair  was  ane  hailsum  harbery.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xl. 
x.  95  It  is  a  stelling  place  and  sovir  harbry,  Quhar  ost  in 
staill  or  enbuschment  may  ly.  1549  Compl.  .Scot.  xv.  1 55 
Hareyt  furtht  of  house  and  herberye.  1570  LEVINS  Manip 
104/29  Harborie,  liospitiuin.  1583  Leg.  /;/.  Sf.  Androis 
Pref.  04  m  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  xlv,  Leaving  the  heavinlic 
harbne  whair  he  salt. 

3.  Shelter  for  ships  ;  a  Tiarbour. 

15. .  Ship  I.a-.us  in  Bal/onr's  Practicks  (1754)  625  Quhair 
ony  great  presse  of  shippis  lyis  in  ane  harberie.  1576  in 
W  .  .M'  Ilwraith  Guide  ll',ftmtms/iiri-(iS7i)go  All  the  ports, 
creeks,  harbories,  and  landing-places.  1617  Ibid.,  The 
burgh  and  harbourie  of  Stranraer.  £1640  Sc.  Acts  C/ias.  f 
(1814)  V.  95  The  said  burgh  of  Pittenweyme.  .hes  ane  cuid 
and  saiff  harberie. 

4.  Comb.,  as  harboury-place. 


to  sum  mair  sure  barbery  place. 

Harbrough  e,  obs.  ff.  II  AHBOUR  sb.  and  v. 

i  Ha-rbry,  he-rbery,  v.  north,  dial,  and  Sc. 
Obs.  Forms  :  4  berbery,  herbory,  4-6  herbri, 
herbry,  6-7  harbry,  harberie.  [In  I4th  c.  ber- 
bery, herbry,  a  northern  doublet  of  HARBOUR  v., 
perh.  immediately  a.  OX.  herbergja :  cf.  HAH- 
rmrKY  s6."] 

1.  trans.  To  shelter,  lodge :    =  HAKBOURZJ.  i. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  u.  300  And  bad  thaim  berbery  thaim 

that  nycht.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  218  Nane 
wald  herbry  bam  in  house.  14. .  Burgh  Laws  c.  85  (Skene 
oo)  Na  man  ..aw  to  barbery  ony  strangear  in  his  house 
ir  ban  a  nycht.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  29  Nor 
veseit  the  seik,  nor.  .Harbrcit  the  wolsome.  la  1550  I 
oj  Bermik  239  in  Dnnltar's  /W««  (1893)  293,  I  will  herbry 
no  gaistis  heir  pcrfay.  1609  SKENE  Kfg.  Mai.  129  Na  man 
sovld  harbne  strangers. 

2.  To  anchor  (a  ship)  in  a  haven  or  harbour. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEiieis  i.  vi.  159  Thi  schippis  and  fallow- 

schip  ..  Other  ar   herbryit    in   the    havin.     1562  A.  SCOTT 
fetmi  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  205  f>at  Lord  may  harbary  so  thy  bairge. 

3.  intr.  To  take  shelter,  to  lodge ;  to  come  into 
a  haven,  to  land. 

<  1475  Kail/  Coiljear  710  Quhen  he  harhrcit  with  me 
1513  DOUGLAS  Minis  i.  viii.  81  We  ar  defendit  to  herbry  on 
the  sain!. 

Hence  f  Ha'rbrying,  herbreyng  viii.  si>. 
I37S  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  703  Strange  men  had  tane  her- 
breyng  In  the  place. 

Harburrow,  obs.  form  of  HARBOUR  sli.  and  v. 
Harcabuz,  obs.  form  of  HARUUEBDS. 
Harcarrah:  see  HIKCAHHA. 
Harcelet,  var.  II 

Harcken,  obs.  form  of  HEARKEN  vb. 
Hard  Chajd),  a.  (si.)     Forms  :    I   heard,    2-4 
herd,  vj  ard,  Orm.  harrd),  3-7  harde,  (6  heard, 
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herde),  4-  hard.  [A  Common  Tent,  adj.:  OE. 
heard  =  OFris.  herd,  OS.  hard  .MPu.  /;•• 
MIX!,  hard,  hardc,  Du.,  LG.  hard  .  Olid,  hart, 
harli,  hfrli  (MHG.  hart,  hcrte,  GIT.  hart,,  ON. 
hartr  (Sw.  hard,  Da.  haarJ  ,  Goth,  hardus:— 
OTeut.  *hardiis,  corresp.  to  pre-Teut.  */;arttis  —  Gr. 
xparvs  strong,  powerful.  Like  other  adjs.  in  -us, 
haraits  became  in  \VGer.  partly  a  jo-Slum  hanlja-, 
whence  OHG.  harti,  hyti ;  Lut  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  OS.  and  OE.] 

I.  1'nssively  hard  :  resisting  force,  pressure,  or 
effort  of  some  kind. 

1.  A  primary  adjective  expressing  consistency  of 
matter  :  That  does  not  yield  to  blows  or  pressure ; 
not  easily  penetrated  or  separated  into  particles ; 
firm  and  resisting  to  the  touch  ;  solid,  compact  in 
substance  and  texture.  The  opposite  of  soft. 

Beoitru/ftZ.)  2509  IJilles  ecs,  bond  and  heard  sweord.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  221  Mid  haerenum  hra^'e  swibe  heardum  .\: 
unwinsumum.  r  1000  Jwzu-.  Lecchd.  II.  182  Wib  heardum 
swile  baes  magan.  1-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Weter  of  ban 
herda  flinte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6390  (Gcitt.)  Of  be  hard  stan. 
c  X375  ^-  Leg.  Saints,  Machor  707  5oure  hartis  ar  herd  as 
flynt.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  i  Roxb.)  xvii.  79  pai  er  so  hard  bat 
bare  may  na  metell  pulisch  bam.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.zzj'i 
Harde  yn  towchynge,  or  felynge  . .  durns.  1568  GKAFTON 
Citron.^  II.  434  He  bnylded  of  hard  stone,  the  bewtifull 
Librarie  in  the  gray  Friers  in  London,  now  called  Chrisus 
Hospital!.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaitd.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  148  The 
substance  thereof  is  thicke,  and  harder  then  any  other  skinne, 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  harde  mother.  1638  SIK  'I'. 
HERBERT  Tra-:'.  (ed.  2)  240  Sallads,  acharrs,  and  nard  egs. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoe*  (1673)  72  Leaves,  .extreamly  stiff 
I  and  hard.  1674  tr.  Sclieffer's  Lapl.ind  12  The  hair  of  both 
Sexes  is  generally  black  and  hard.  1600  LOCKE  Hum.  I ~nd.  11. 
v.  (1695)  54  That  being  generally  call  d  hard  by  us,  which  will 
put  us  to  Pain,  sooner  than  change  Figure  by  the  pressure 
of  any  part  of  our  Bodies;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  soft, 
which  changes  the  Situation  of  its  parts  upon  an  easie  and 
unpainful  touch.  1764  REID  /w/iiiry  v.  §  2  Wks.  I.  120/1 
When  the  parts  of  a  body  adhere  so  firmly  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  made  to  change  its  figure,  we  call  it  hard.  1860 
TVNDALI.  Glac.  i.  ii.  10  If  it  did  not  yield  in  the  slightest 
degree  it  would  be  perfectly  hard.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Propll. 
541  Harder  than  adamant. 

t  b.  Undigested  (in  the  stomach).  Obs. 
1687  R.  L'ESTRAN(;E  Answ.  Diss.  31  Neither  is  it.  .Only 
the  bespoken   Thanks,  at   last,  that  lyes  so  Hard  in  our 


HARD. 

I  viciousnesse  grow  hard.  1607  —  Tinwn  iv.  iii.  260  Thy 
Nature,  did  commence  ill  sufferance,  Time  Hath  made  thee 
hard  in't. 

5.  Difficult  to  do  or  accomplish;  not  easy;  full 
of  obstacles;  laborious,  fatiguing,  troublesome. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psnlfer  vi.  4  Fill  hard  it  is  to  be  turnyd 


Author's  Stomach.     1696  TRYON  Misc.  iii. 
hard  in  the  Stomach. 


Suppers  lie 


c.  Hard  fist,  an  ungloved  fist.     Also  attrib. 
1887  Daily  Ntnvs  27  Jan.  5/5  Time  was  when  the  opening 

night  was  a  velvet-glove  contest.    The  hard-fist  battle  was 
postponed. 

d.  Hard  iron,  hard  lead:  see  quots. 

1881  MAXWELL  Klcctr.  ff  Magn.  II.  44  Iron  which  retains 


ipurities,  principally 
antimony. 

2.  Of  money :  In  specie  as  opposed  to  paper  cur- 
rency.    See  also  quot.  1882. 

1706  FARQUHAR  Recruiting  Officer  iv.  iii,  Your  mother  has 
a  hundred  pound  in  hard  money,  lying  .  .  in  the  hands  of  a 
mercer.  1779  A.  ADAMS  in  J.  Q.  Adams"  Fain.  Lett.  ( 1876) 
365  Corn  is  sold  at  four  dollars,  hard  money,  per  bushel. 
1825  Bumuil  Ration.  Rew.  154  Husbandmen,  like  other 
labourers,  are  paid  in  hard  money  by  the  week.  1830  GALT  I 
Laivric  T.  v.  viii.  (18491  ^3°  We  were  to  get  hard  cash  to 
meet  a  run.  1878  Ar.  Amcr.  Rev.  CXXVI.  157  The  noraina- 
tion  of  Governor  Tilden,  upon  a  hard-money  resumption 
platform.  1882  EITHKLI.  Couitting-lio.  Diet.,  Hard  cash,  a 
term  used  to  distinguish  metallic  money,  from . .  paper  money. 
.  .Often  popularly  used  to  denote  bank  notes,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  undoubted  value,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  book 
debts,  or  commercial  rights. 

3.  Said  of  the  pulse  when  the  blood-tension  is 
high,  so  that  the  artery  feels  firm  and  not  easy  to 
be  compressed. 

1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Pulse,  A  hard  Pulse  signifies 
i.  That  the  membrane  of  the  artery  is  drier  than  ordinary 
3.  That  the  arteries  are  full  [etc.].  1803  Hied.  Jrnl.  IX.  508  A 
full  if  not  a  hard  pulse.  1846  J.  BAXTER  I.itr.  I'ract.Agric. 
(ed.  4:  I.  440  The  pulse  ..  is  hard  and  full— not  weak  and 
oppressed. 

4.  Not  easy  to  wear  out  or  cause  to  give  way ; 
capable  of  great  physical  endurance  and  exertion ; 
formerly,  esp.,  hardy  and  bold  in  fight.  Now  chiefly 
in  sense  approaching  i. 

Becmmlf  (Z.)  342  Wlanc  wedera  leod  word  aifter  sprac 
heard  under  helme.  c  1200  OK.MIN  1596  And  jiff  bin  heorrte 
iss  harrd  and  starrc,  And  stedefasst  o  Criste.  (  1205  LAY. 
18958  lirutael  bat  is  a  cniht  swiSe  herd,  c  iJHoSirJ-'crtiiui. 
808  Fir[umbras]  was  hard,  &  suffrede  wel.  c  1400  MA  i 
(1839)  X"'-  255  t>ei  ben  full  harde  folk  and  moche  peyneand 
wo  mow  suffren.  1577  Ii.  Go<x.T.Hcresbach'slIusb.  I.  (1586) 
13  b,  A  hard  fellowe,  brought  up  from  his  childehood  to 
labour.  1607  Torssu.  7-mir-f.  Beasts  (1658)  119  Yet  is  the 
black  Hound  harder  and  better  able  to  endure  cold,  then  the 
other  which  is  white.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg .  Georg.  i.  95  Men,  a 
hard  laborious  Kind.  18570.  LAWRENCE G:iyLiti.6^(HopjK} 
[The  horses]  are  both  in  hard  condition,  so  it  [a  race]  can 
come  off  in  ten  days.  1885  Times  1 1  Feb.  8/1  The  men  . . 
look  as  hard  as  nails  and  fit  for  anything. 

tb.  Firm, steadfast,  unyielding,  lit.  andyig-.  Obs.    < 

1340  HAMI  01.1:  Pr.  ( 'onsc.  662  A  man  es  a  tre,  bat  standes 
noght  harde,  Of  whilk  |>e  crop  es  turned  donward.  a  1661 
FULLER  ll^ort/,ifs(iS^o)  I II.  174  His  name  in  Saxon  soundeth 
a  pearl,  to  which  he  answered  in  the  preciousness  of  his 
disposition,  clear  and  hard. 

tc.  Inured,  hardened,  obdurate.   Obs. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  t>  Cl.  in.  xiii.  in  When  we  in  our 


dijfficilis.     1559  W.  CUN 

harde,  and  laborus,  to  get  the  Longitude.      i6n    I;II,LI 

Transl.  Pref.  2  So  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  please  all.      1653 

WALTON  Augler\\.  60,  I  see  now  it  is  a  harder  matter  to 

catch  a  Trout  then  a  Chub.     1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  36  p  8 

How 


to  do. 

b.  Of  the  object  of  an  action.  Const,  inf., 
or  of,  in,  with  sb.  expressing  the  action. 

<•  1200  ORMIN  6326  And  talt  iss  swif*-  Mrang  and  harrd  To 
forbenn  her  onn  eorbe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16592  (Giitt.)  His 
pine  was  hardir  [Cott.  herder]  for  to  drei.  a  1420  Hoi . 
-/V  Xeg.  /'rinc.  825  But  paiement  is  harde  to  gete  now 
adayes.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (15681  II.  767  i 
it  is  to  be  wrested  out.  1577  B.  GOOGE  llercstach's  Hush. 
in.  (1586)  143  Other  remedies  more  harde  to  bee  com  by. 
'599  H.  Burns  Dyets  drie  Dinner  lib,  Chestnuts  ..  are 
hard  of  digestion.  1653  WALTON  A  nglcr  viii.  168  He  is  a 
very  subtle  fish  and  hard  to  be  caught.  1768  STERNE  ,SV«.'. 
"j/onni.  (1778)  II.  H2  (Case  o/Consc.),  I  was  hard  to  please. 
1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  7 'ale  o/  Tyne  iii.  64  It  isa  hard  thin^ 
to  manage.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  V.  Ixii.  382  She  was 
hard  to  be  entreated  in  this  affair. 

C.  Of  the  subject  of  an  action  :  Not  easily  able 
or  capable ;  having  difficulty  in  doing  something. 
Const,  inf.,  or  of  with  sb.  denoting  action  or 
faculty.  Obs.  exc.  in  hard  of  hearing. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  9326  Men  sua  herd  of  vnder-stand. 
rtiico  Seim.  ags/.  Miracle-plays  in  AW.  Ant.  II.  50  Yvil 
and  hard  of  bileve.  a  1533  LD.  BERNEBS  Huon  cxxvi.  464 
We  ar  hard  of  byleue  that  this  shall  be.  1564  Child  !\t,i>- 
riages,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  134  The  testatrixe  was  hard  of 
hearinge.  1579-80  NOBTH  Plutarch  (1612)  179  Of  slow 
capacitie,  and  hard  to  learn  and  conceive.  1726-7  Sun  i 
Gulliver  til.  x,  He.  .found  the  natives,  .very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  fact  was  possible.  1858  DICKENS  Lett.  1 1880)  11.55, 


.  . 

words  in  hard  ears  are  but  lifeless  lore. 

6.  Difficult  to  penetrate  with  the  understanding  ; 
not  easy  to  understand  or  explain. 

[1382  WYCUF  2  Pet.  iii.  16  Epistlis.  .in  whiche  ben  summe 
harde  thinges  in  vndirstondinge.]  1:1450  tr.  De  [mitatione 
in.  xlviii.  118  Knouleche  of  many  harde  questiouns.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxii[i].  16  Then  thought  I  to  vnderstonde 
this,  but  it  was  to  harde  for  me.  1663  F.  HAWKINS  VmitKt 
behav.  73  Dictionary  .  .  a  Lexicon,  a  Book  wherein  hard 
words  and  names  are  mentioned  and  unfolded.  1720  SWIFT 
Lett.  Yng.  Clergym.  Wks.  1841  II.  201  Obscure  terms,  which 
by  the  women  are  called  hard  words.  1888  Bf  KGON  Lives 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  364  To  ask  hard  questions. 

7.  Difficult  to   deal    with,   manage,   control,  or 
resist,     f  Too  hard  for,  too  much  for,  more  than 
(one)  can  manage,     //ard  case,  a  difficult  case  to 
treat  or  deal  with  ;  a  person  that  cannot  be  re- 
claimed, a  hardened  criminal,  a  '  bad  lot  '.    f'.S. 

1588  SHAKS.  /..  /„.  L.  u.  i.  258  Boy.  What  then,  do  you 
see?  Lad.  2.  I,  our  way  to  be  gone.  Boy.  You  are  too 
hard  for  me.  1605  VEKSTEGAN  Dec.  Intel!,  ii.  (1628)  31  The 
Hollander  was  too  hard  for  the  Frenchman,  and  threw  him 
downe.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  rouiui  World  (1757!  ;io  If 
we  found  the  enemy  too  hard  for  us.  1750  CHESTKKF.  'Lett. 
(1792)  III.  ccxl.  lot  A  man  who  is  master  of  his  matter  will 


s  o 

civilised  humanity,  and  might  justly  claim  to  \x  considered 
as  hard  a  case  as  any  of  the  mountaineers  then  present 
«»89i  STEVENSON  iDixon),  He  was  a  fellow-clerk  of  mine 
and  a  hard  case. 

8.  Of  a  nature  or  character  not  easily  impressed  or 
moved;  obdurate;  unfeeling,  callous;  hard-hearted. 

Reovjulf  (Z.)  166  Atol  angengea  .  .  heardra  hynSa.  971 
blickl.  Horn.  57  Manije  men  beoo  heardre  heortan.  i  1250 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  3061  Bis  wedcr  is  softe.  And  Sis  king  hard,  And 
brekea  him  eft  3at  forward,  c  1386  CHAL-CKR  Man  oj  Law's 
T.  759  Why  wil  thyn  harde  fader  han  thee  spilt  ?  <  1440 
Promf,  Pat-"'.  227/2  Harde  demare,  or  domys  maim  wylhe- 
owte  mercy.  1568  GRAFTON  Chrou.  II.  282  There  was  n.  t 
so  heard  a  hart,  if  they  had  scene  them  but  would  hav  . 
pittle  upon  them.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  466  So 
wretched  is  thy  Son,  so  hard  a  Mother  thou.  1822  LAMB 
EUa  Ser.  M.  Detached  Th.  on  Bks..  With  his  hard  eye, 
casting  envious  looks  at  them  all  the  while.  1864  '1  ]  NNYSON 
Grandmother  \i  You  think  I  am  hard  and  cold. 

t  b.    To  die  hard  :  to  die  obdurate  or  impenitent. 
Obs.     See  also  HARD  adv.  3,  DIE  z/.1  3. 

1709   Tatlcr  No.  63  f  5  Most  Writers  ..  seem  to  place  a 
ar  Vanity  in  dying  hard.     1712  SWII-T  Let,  Dr. 

(T.),  He  died  hard,  as  their  term  of  art  is  here,  to 
express  the  woeful  state  of  men,  who  discover  no  rth 
at  their  death.     1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  490  Who  saw 
the  villain  ..  dying  hard,  Without  complaint.     1796  I  i 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.  s.v.  />,v  h,,r,i  or  game,  To  dye  hard. 
shew  no  signs  of  fear  or  contrition  at  tin:  gallm\  :,. 

9.  Not  easily  moved  to  part  with  money  ;  stingy, 
niggardly,  '  close  '.     Cf.  HAUII-KI-I 

1362  LANCI..  /'.  PI.  A.   i.  165.     1393  ll'id.  C.  u.  iS- 

ardurne  hongryour  ban  men  of  holy  churche,  Auer- 
ouse&  euil-willed  whanm  thn'  lirn  .-maun-cd.  1530  PALSCR. 
314/2  Harde,  a  ule,  ,•///(•//.-.  1568  CRAI  n.-< 

<  'iron.  II.  49  Hi-  w  derail  to  straungers,  and 

beard  and  holdyng  from  his  familiers  and  ^u  -\auntL-s.     1849 


HARD. 
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HARD. 


MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  II.  282  Many  wondered  that  a  man 
.  .could  be  so  hard  and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings. 

10.  Not  easily  moved  by  sentiment;  of  a  prac- 
tical,  shrewdly    intelligent    character.      See   also 
HARDHEAD. 

1747  Col.  Rec.  Pfttftsyfv.  V.   147  The  French  have  hard 

heads.  1824  R.  B.  PEAKK  Anu-nians  Al'tvud  i.  i.  (Fanner), 

\\V    Americans   have   got   hard  heads.     1853   LVTTON  My 

!  11.  iv,  My  books  don't  tell  me  that  il  is  a  good  heart 

that  gets  on  in  the  world  1  it  is  a  hard  head. 

II.  Actively  hard  :  pressing  severely  ;  severe. 

11.  Difficult  to  bear  or  endure  ;  not  easy  to  suffer, 
put  up  with,  or  consent  to;  pressing  severely;  severe, 
rigorous,  oppressive,  cruel.    Hard  lines  :  see  LINE. 

971  Hlickl.  Horn.  49  £xt  he  bonne  . .  onfo  baes  heardestan 
K'owdomes.  Ibid.  95  bonne  bib  bam  eft  heard  domjeteod. 
(  1175  Lamb.  Hont.  49  purh  breo  herde  weies.  c  izoo  ORMIN 
1442  Harrd  and  hen's  pine  inch.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  213 
In  such  ard  cas  as  hyrn  vel.  1340  HAMTOI.I;  fr.  Consc.  4539 
And  do  bam  to  hard  dede  at  be  last,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
77  I'.  |  Hcj  had  grete  sorpwin  his  corage  whan  he  was  aduer- 
UM'il  of  these  harde  tydinges.  1576  FLEMING /taf^/.  Epist. 
39  It  was  his  hard  lucke  and  curssed  chaunce.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Lev's  Africa  \\.  102  Fearing  hard  measure,  if  they  should 
be  carried  unto  the  king.  1751  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  II.  ii. 
29  We  think  our  position  particularly  hard.  1825  HONE 
;  -day  Bk.  I.  218  It  is  a  little  hard,  indeed,  that  I  should 
have  these  fine  compliments  and  severe  reproaches  at  the 
same  time.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa,  109  The  life 
these  people  lead  is  a  hard  one. 
b.  Of  time. 

1390  GOWEK  CVw/!  I.  312  It  hath  ben  sene  and  felt  fullofte, 
The  harde  time  after  the  softe.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  45  b, 
The  time  must  be  taken  as  hit  comcth,  is  hit  hard  or  softe. 
1705  HICKERINGILL  Pricst-cr.  ii.  viii.  73  Money  is  Money, a 
very  necessary  Commodity  in  Hard  times.  1812  SHELI.I:Y 
.  \ddrtss  Prose  Wks.  1888  I.  228  There  are  always  bad  men 
who  take  advantage  of  hard  times.  1861  HUGHES  Tom 
•a  at  Oxf.  viii,  They  had  a  hard  time  of  it  too,  for  my 
father  had  to  go  on  half-pay.  1890  LECKV  Eng.  in  i&t/i  C. 
VII.  14,  1793  was  eminently  a  '  hard  year  ',  and  great  num- 
bers of  labourers  were  out  of  employment. 

C.  Of  the  weather,  etc. :  Severe,  rigorous,  violent. 
In  hard  winter  there  is  often  present  a  notion  of 
the  frozen  state  of  the  ground,  etc. 

1552  HULOKT,  Harde  winter  or  verye  colde,  saeuissiina 
Ilycuis.  1568  GRAI--TON  Chron.  II.  37  A  blasyng  starre, 
upon  folowed  an  hard  Wynter.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv. 
r  C/ias.  #r  y<H>:  iCamden)  81  His  .said  Majesties  bounty 
and  charity,  .in  respect  of  the  extreme  hard  weather.  1686 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2199/4  With  a  hard  gale  of  Wind  at  S.S.W, 
a  1691  BOVLK  Hist,  Atr(i6<)2)  115  Very  hard  frost.  Thames 
frozen.  Carts  went  over.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  i6Wehad 
extraordinary  hard  Rain.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  f' fyke's  Voy.  E. 
hid.  299  A  very  hard  Storm  fell  upon  us  in  the  way.  1755 
MAUENS  Insurant's  II.  98  Any  Thing  that  falls  over  board 
-polled  or  damaged  by  hard  Weather.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  OTanVwfiTSg)  Ss  iv  b,  It  is  called  a  storm  or  hard  gale. 
1814  Sporting  Mag.XlAV.  62  To  catch,  .wood-pigeons  in  hard 
weather.  1884  Nonconf.  <V  Indcp.  16  Oct.  1006/1  We  shall 
have  a  '  hard  '  winter.  1890  I.QLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer 
(1891)  160  A  grizzled,  hard-weather-looking  old  sea-dog. 

12.  Of  persons :  Harsh  or  severe  in  dealing  with 
anyone.     Const.  \\ to  ,  off,  upon. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  24  Hlaford  ic  wat  baet  Su  eart 
heard  mann,  bu  ripst  bser  3u  ne  seowe.  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1043  Heo  waes  f>an  cynge  hire  suna  swi5e  heard,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  28743  Sin  crist  is  buxum  to  vnbind,  Qui  sal  man 
]nt-i>t  ouer  hard  find,  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  i.  xui,  14  Be 
IMI  harde  to  him  bat  is  tempted,  $eue  him  comfort.  1613 
PLKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)84  Heavie  and  hard  neighbours 
ID  the  Church  in  Judea.  i68a  Land.  Gas.  No.  1737/2  The 
Krviicli .  .are  very  hard  upon  the  Tenants  to  make  them  pay 
their  Rents,  with  all  their  Arrears.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convers. 
19  Colonel,  why  so  hard  upon  poor  Miss?  iQ6z  TROLLOPE 
Orlny  F.  xiv,  Felix  began  to  perceive  that  he  had  been  too 
hard  upon  her. 

b.  Of  things,  actions,   etc.  :    Characterized  by 
harshness  or  severity;  unfeeling,  cruel,  harsh,  rough. 

a  1000  Crist  1443  Ic  baet  sar  for  5e  ..  gebolade  hosp  and 
heard  cwide.  1393  LANGL.  P.  /V.  C.  i.  122  God  shal  take 
vemaunce. .Wei  harder  and  grettere.  .baneuerehe  dude  on 
i  1435  MISYN  Fireof  1,01-e  i.  ,\ii.  26  pai  fed  me  comonly 
or  on  hard  maner.  1552  HTI.OICT,  Hard  fare,  aridtts  uictn's. 
*593  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  f-Y,  iv.  ix.  45  He  is  fierce,  and  cannot 
brooke  hard  language.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  3  When 
hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears  Set  folks  together  by  the 
1784  COWPER  Task  i.  ii}  Hard  farefbut  such  as 
boyish  appetite  Disdains  not.  1864  HUHTON  Scot  Abr.  I. 
iii.  109  All  wasrough,  hard, and un^enial.  1887  R.  GARNETT 
Carlyic  viii.  135  She  almost  invariably  took  a  hard  view  of 
persons  and  things 

c.  Strict,  without  abatement  or  concession. 
i6ia  EARL  OF  DORSET  Lett,  in  Crt.  ,y  Times  Jas.  /,  210 

f  !<•  will  have  but  a  hard  bargain  of  it.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cobler  30  They  never  complain  of  me  for  giving  them  hard 
measure,  or  under-weight.  1870  K.  II.  UKOUGH  Afarston 
Lynch  xvii.  163  A  man  who  had  possessed  the  power  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain. 

III.  In  various  transferred  senses. 

13.  Having  the  aspect,  sound,  etc.,  of  what  is 
physically  hard  (sense  i] ;  harsh  or  unpleasant  to 
the  eye  or  ear,  or  to  the  aesthetic  faculty. 

'5'3  [implied  in  HARI>-FAVOI'KM)].  1599  SHAKS.  Much 
Ad<i  v,  ii.  38, 1  canfiride  out  no  rime,  .forscorne,  [but]  home, 
a  hard  rime.  1622  Mim.i.i,  i«.\  ,  ;  -\angcling  11. 

ii,  When  we're  us'd  to  a  L. 

1682  (im-:\v  Anat.  Plant-,,   \  »f  tin-  Plates. .area 

little  hard  and  stiff,  a  1700  DKYULN  (J.),  His  diction  is 
hard,  his  figures  too  bold,  and  his  tropes  ..  insufferably 
strained,  a  1744  POCK  .-b/i'.v.  to  Mrs.  Howe  6  A  Virgin 
hard  of  Feature.  1754  KM  is  in  /'/,,'.  7'r,itts.  XMX.  14-2 
And  form  what  the  sailors  call  a  hard  dry  sky.  1830  CAM-. 
T.  HAM  LI,  i  UN  (".  /'.'•  ^rnton  (1845)  47  A  >iifl"and  raw-boned 
looking  matron,  hard  io  feature.  1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng. 


Nvtt'-fiks.  < 1879)  II.  170  A  generally  hard  outline  of  country. 
1872  TKNNVSON  Lynctie  1083  Then  that  other  blew  A  hard 
•  :.fadly  note  upon  the  horn.  1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin 
Coll.  Man.  xxv.  363  The  hard  and  peculiar  style  of  the 
period.  1882  HESANT  Revolt  of  Man  iii.  (188^)  72  It  was  a 
bard  face  even  when  she  smiled.  1894  Brit,  jrnl.  Photog. 
XL1.  51  Very  dense,  or  as  we  should  call  it  now,  hard, 
Dcntivw. 

14.  a.  Appliedtowaterholdinginsolutionmineral, 
especially  calcareous,  salts,  which  decompose  soap 
and  render  the  water  unfit  for  washing  purposes. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  s  Trav.  18  The  water  was 
sharp  and  hard,  but  nothing  brackish.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  83  Hard  waters  are  the  best  for  builders  and 
plasterers.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Jt/itt.  Waters  305  A  very 
hard  water,  curdling  soap,  and  possessing  a  large  portion 
of  selenite  and  earthy  carbonats.  1849  CLARIHGE  Cold 
Waicr-cnre  (1869)  85  Hard  water  makes  the  skin  rough, 
but  soft  water,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  smooth. 

b.  Of  liquor:  Harsh  or  sharp  to  the  taste;  acid; 
sour  from  being  stale.     Now  dial,  or  slang. 

1581  PETTIE  tr.  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Cony.  n.  (1586)  73  Neither 
hard  wine  is  pleasant  to  the  last,  neither  haughtie  behaviour 
acceptable  in  companie.  1592  GREENK  Disc.  Coosnage  in. 
20  Hee  ta-stes  the  other  pinte  of  wine. .it  dranke  somewhat 
harde.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hard  Drink,  that 
is  very  Stale,  or  beginning  to  Sower.  1833  Drakanfs 
Stamford  News  i  Oct.,  To  prevent  beer  from  getting 
acetous,  or  what  is  called  hard. 

c.  Intoxicating,  spirituous,  'strong',  colloq.  U.S. 
1879  Boston   Trait.  20  Sept.  (Cent.),  Before  the  court.. 

for  selling  hard  liquor,  when  he  had  only  a  licence  for  selling 
ale.  1884  J.  PURVES  in  Gd,  Words  May  330/2  Two  or  three 
kegs  of  the  'hard  stuff'.  1888  Pail  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  7/2 
The  consumption  of  hard  liquors',  .has  steadily  decreased. 

15.  Cotnm.  Of  prices  :     High   and   unyielding  ; 
stiff.     Said  also  of  the  market,  etc. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  5/2  Yesterday's  Money  Market 
was  extremely  hard,  ityz  Daily  News  ii  Feb.  2/5  In  Ameri- 
can cotton,  .prices  are  reported  harder. 

16.  Phonetics.  Popularly  applied  to  certain  con- 
sonants :     a.  to  the  letters  c,  £",  when  they  have 
their  original   'back'  or  guttural  sounds  (k,  g\  as 
distinguished  from  the  palatal  and  sibilant  sounds 
Ltf,  ts,  s,  dg,  etc.)  into  which  they  have  passed  in 
various  languages ;    b.  to  the   breath  consonants 
(k,  t,  p,  and  sometimes  x>  it  s>  K  0  as  opposed  to 
the  corresponding  voiced  consonants  (g,  d,  b ;  7, 
3-  i,  <\  v). 

[c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  vii.  (1870)  17  Quhen  the 
hammer  and  the  stiddie  are  ane,  the  difference  is  in  the 
hardnes  and  softnes  of  the  tuich  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  ca  and 
ga,  ta  and  da.]  1775  J.  WALKER  Diet.  Introd.  13  Shewing 
that  the  preceding  c  and  g~  in  these  words  are  soft,  which 
might  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  pronounced  hard,  if  written 
cluiugablc,  placable.  1828  WEBSTER  Diet.  Introd.  36  When 
a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals  hard  g  or  c.  1846  WORCESTER 
Diet.  Introd.  15  G  before  e,  i,  and.y,  is  sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft.  Ibid.  19  Th  . .  has  two  sounds  ;  one,  hard, 
sharp,  or  aspirate,  as  in  thin,  .the  other  flat,  soft,  or  vocal, 
as  in.  .then,  breathe.  1877  PAPILLON  Man.  Comp.  Philol. 
iii,  (ed.  2)  32  Consonants,  .a.  Tenues  . .  also  called  '  sharp  ', 
'  hard  ', '  surd  '. 

IV.  Intense,  strenuous,  violent. 

1 17.  Intense  in  force  or  degree ;  strong,  deep, 
profound.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  59  On  bone  heardestan  stenc.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sonncs  ofAynton  xiv.  323  Thei  fell  in  to  so  harde 
a  .sl-jpe  that  thei  forgate  richard.  1535  COVLRDALE  Gen. 
ii.  21  The  Lorde  God  caused  an  herde  slepe  to  fall  vpon 
man.  1807  PaatSffurea  Jfisst'ss.  (1810)  30  Passed  some 
lar.ne  inlands  and  remarkably  hard  ripples. 

18.  Carried  on  or  performed  with  great  exertion, 
energy,  or  persistence;  unremitting;  (of  study) 
clo.su  ;  involving  great  labour  or  effort ;  vehement, 
vigorous,  violent.  Qualifying  a  noun  of  action, 
and  akin  to  HAIID  adv. 

Beffwulf(Z.)  577  No  icon  niht^efrjejn.  .heardran  feohtan. 
ft  1300  Cursor  M.  5527  Wit  herd  werckes  )>ai  held  t>am  in. 
<•  1450  Merlin  446  Full  harde  and  felon  was  the  bateile  ther. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  lrl,  87 b,  A  sore  conflict  and  an 
hard  encountre.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fir,  iv.  iii.  23  Their 
courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  L.  Argt.  1239  Hard  hold  \snagno  certamine]  there  was 
about  him.  1629  MASSIN<.L:R  Pi<-turc  n.  ii.  A  day's  hard 
riding.  1714  MASDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  417  Many 
. .  kill  themselves  with  hard  drinking.  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver 
in.  iv.  200,  1  had  obtained  by  hard  study  a  good  degree  of 
knowledge.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  <y  Ulloa^s  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  29 
Reducw  to  have  recourse  to  mean  and  hard  labour  for 
subsistence.  1821  CLARE  fill.  Minstr.  II.  55  My  hard  day's 
work  is  done.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  ^445  The 
fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  1884  HON.  I.  BI.IGH  in  Lilly- 
white's  Cricket  Ann.  3  A  fine  specimen  of  hard  hitting. 

b.  Hard  labour  :  labour  imposed  upon  certain 
classes  of  criminals  during  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment;  see  quot.  1865.  Hard  swearing,  swearing 

as  a  witness)  persistently  and  tenaciously  to  one 
effect  regardless  of  perjury ;  hence  often  a  euphem- 
ism for  '  perjury '. 

1853  Act  16  fy  17  I'ict.  c.  99  §  6  Every  Person.. ordered  to 
l>e  kept  in  Penal  Servitude,  .may  during  such  term  be  kept 
to  Hard  Labuur.  1865  Act  28  -V  29  Viet.  c.  126  §  19  Hard 
Labour  for  the  Purpose^  of  this  Ai  t  shall  be  of  Two  Classes, 
consisting,  ist,  of  Work  at  the  I  ,  Shut  Drill, 

Crank,  Capstan,  Stone-breaking,  or.. other  like  Description 
of  hard  bodily  labour.  1887  Spectator  20  Aug.  1114  There 
is  not,  we  fancy,  much  false-swearing  ;  but  there  is  probably 
a  considerable  amount  of  hard-swearing.  1892  T.  SEC- 
in  /V.7.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  37/1  The  hard  swearing 
of  Gates  and  I.edloe.  .overcame  any  scruples  on  the  part  of 
the  jury.  1896  Westta.  Gaz.  29  July  5/1  The  term  *  hard ' 


now  has  no  particular  meaning  except  as  applied  to  the 
kind  of  labour  called  '  first-class  hard  labour '. 

19.  Acting  or  carrying  on  one's  work  with  great 
energy,  exertion,  or  persistence ;  unremitting,  per- 
sistent. Qualifying  an  agent-noun  :  cf.  prcc.  sen><?. 

1663  Flaecllttm,  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  2)  5  A  hard  St" 
for  a  week  or  two.  1747  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Lett.  Eng.  ,y  I-r. 
Nations  I.  327  The  Goths  . .  are  said  to  have  been  hard- 
drinker^.  1813  LD.  ELDON  Sg.  in  rat  I.  18  May  in  A.t- 
atniner  24  May  326/1  For  him  . .  and  others  who  were 
hard  labourers.  1859  KISGSLEY  Misc.  (i8fx»)  I.  151  The 
hardest  rider  for  many  a  mile  round.  1895  J.  W.  Ik' on  in 
Law  Times  XCIX.  543/1  Every  hard  worker  ..  requires 
sufficient  and  regular  holidays. 

V.  Phrases  and  Combinations. 

1 20.  To  the  hard  . . .  (with  various  sbs.) :  to  the 
very  .  ,  .  Also,  at  (the}  hard  ...  At  hard  ed^c^ 
at  close  conflict,  in  actual  contact.  Obs. 

This  app.  began  with  things  that  were  actually  hatd,  and 
was  thence  extended  to  others.  (See  exhaustive  article  by 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in  (N.Y.I  Nation  24  May  1894.^ 

i  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxviii.  283  Wee  weren  cast  doun 
and  beten  down . .  to  the  hard  erthe  be  wyndes,  and  thondres. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  i.  xiv,  Their  hors  knees  brast  to 
the  hard  bone,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aynion  xii.  305 
He  clove  Ins  hede  to  the  harde  teeth.  15*6  TINUALE  John 
ii.  7  Filled  them  up  to  the  harde  brym.  15*8  MoRE/?j'rt/<)j?t' 
ii.  Wks.  187/1,  I  am  in  this  matter  euen  at  the  harde  wall, 
&  se  not  how  to  go  further,  a  1553  U DALL  Royster  D.  \,  i. 
(Arb.)  12  Vp  is  he  to  the  harde  eares  jn  loue.  1581  J.  BELL 
ff addon? t  Answ.  Osor.  457  To  mainteyne  a  lye  in  any 
matter  whatsoever,  even  to  the  hardhedg,  as  they  say, 
1591  HARINC.TON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxnr.  Ixxii.  (1634)  273  They 
might  a  thousand  times  at  hard-edge  meet  And  neither 
blade  thereby  a  gap  would  get.  1635  N.  K.  tr.  Cantdens 
Hist.  Eliz.  ii.  213  That  he  might  follow  the  report  of  his 
comming  at  the  hard  heeles.  1726  SHELVOCKK  l-'oy.  round 
World  (1757)  203,  I  kept  all  the  canvas  . .  at  hard  bats-end. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1812)  1. 120,  I  will  never  meet 
at  hard-edge  with  her. 

21.  Comb.    Parasynthetic   compounds,  as   hard- 
billed*  having  a  hard  bill ;    so   hard-boned,  -hitr- 
dened)  -coated,  -conditioned,  -edged,  -eyed,  -faced, 
-fated,    -feathered,    -fortuned,    -haired,    -mailed, 
-minded,   -named,    -natured,    -skinned,    -spirited, 
-timbered,  -toiled,  -visaged,   -walled,  etc.  ;    hard- 
grained,  having  a  hard  grain ;  fig.  of  a  close  or 
unsympathetic  character;  fkard- necked,  fhard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked;  thard-witted,dnll 
atlearning.  Also  HARD-FAVOURED, -FEATiinED, etc. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1790)  V.  339  (Jod.)  'Hard-billed 
singing-birds.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  p.  vf  The 
hard-billed  birds  ..  which  live  chiefly  on  seeds.  1636  EARL 
STRAFFORDE  Lett,  fy  Disp.  (1739)  II.  20  An  austere  *hard- 
conditioned  Man.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Experience  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  173  Moaning  women,  and  *hard-eyed  husbands. 
1591  PERCIV ALL  Sp. Diet.,  Encaffonarse  las az'es,  to  be  *hard 
feathered.  1847 TENNYSON  Print:  Prol.  178  *Hard-grained 
Muses  of  the  cube  and  square.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho. 
xxii,  A  hard-grained  man,  close,  dry,  and  silent.  1683 
KENNETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  (1709)  53  All  those  'hard- 
named  fellows  cannot  make  So  great  a  figure  as  a  single 
quack.  1889  F.  M.  PEARD  PauCs  Sister  II.  192  A  hand- 
some, imperious,  *hard-natured  woman.  1535  COVEKDALE 
Bantch,  ii.  30  It  is  an  *hardnecked  people.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holinsked  II.  134/2  That  effrenated  and 
hardnecked  people.  1388  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xvi.  n  If  oon 
hadde  be  *hard  nollid,  wondur  if  he  hadde  be  giltles. 
1552  HULOET,  *Hard  skynned,  duricorius.  1664  H.  MORE 
Mytt.  I  it  it/.,  Apol.  541,  I  dare  appeal  even  to  the  "hardest- 
spirited  person  to  judge  of  it.  1593  SHAKS.  3  //*,*//.  Vf,  n. 
i.  55  Hewes  downe  and  fells  the  *hardest.tymber1d  pake. 
1721  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6009/3  George  Parsons.. *hard  visag'd, 
with  a  narrow  Cloth  Drab  coloured  Coat  on.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  (Arb.)  31  When  they  meete  with  a  "hard 
wilted  scholer,  they  rather  breake  him,  than  bo  we  him. 

22.  a.  In  names  of  trees  and  plants  :  hard-corn, 
a  general  name  for  wheat  and  rye  ;  hard-grass,  a 
name  given  locally  to  various  coarse  dry  grasses, 
e.g.    Dactylis   glomerata,    Leptunts    incu>vatns, 
species  of  Sclerochloa,  Rottballia,  etc. ;    t  hard- 
hay,  J/ypericwn  quadrangnlmn  ;  f  hard-how,  a 
name  of  the  Marigold,  Calendulaofficinalis ;  hard- 
rush,  June  us  effusus ;  hard-tinder  fungus,  Bolt- 
tusigniarius.  Also  HAKDBEAH,  -HACK,  -HEAD.     b. 
In  other  connexions,  chiefly  technical:  hard  bar- 
gain, a  thing  or  person  not  worth  its  cost ;  see  also 
12  c;  hard-bread,  a  kind  of  hard-baked  cake  or 
biscuit ;  hard-core,  -dirt  (see  quot.);  hard  finish, 
-ing,  in  Plastering,  the  third  and  last  coat,  consist- 
ing of  fine  stuff  laid  on  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  ;  hard  fish,-holing  (see  quots.)  ; 
hardway  =  HARD  B.  4. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  l\Tord-bk* Hard  bargain,  a  useless 
fellow  ;  a  skulker.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  S.  Browns  Bunyip, 
etc.  48  Let  a  couple  of  the  hard-bargains  sling  their  ham- 
mocks in  the  after-hold.  14. .  Xoin.  m  Wr.-Wiilcker  739/37 
Hoc  colifiuiit,  'bardbred.  1866  PRIME  in  Harvard  Mem. 
Biag.,  G.  IV.  Batchflder  II.  10  He  has  divided  his  last  cake 
of  hard-bread,  and  compelled  me  to  take  it.  1851  MAYHCW 
Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  281  'Hard-dirt',  or  ''hard-core', 
consisting  of  the  refuse  bricks,  chimney-pots,  .broken  bottles 
.  .oyster-shells,  &c.,  which  form  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
dustman's  cart.  >6o8  in  N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  XI.  201/2  The 
come  fielde  to  be  made  before  the  feast  of  St. 
Mathewe.  1646  Yorttsh.  Roy.  Co»ifios.  Papers  I.  94,  350 
stooks  hardecorn,  49  stooks  barley.  1730  W.  WARREN  CotU.  t. 
in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  231  The  side-walla 
. .  of  y  Chapel  done  with  *Hard  finishing  (as  'tis  call'd)  and 
Stucco-work.  1808-18  JAMIKSON,  "Jlardfisk,  cod,  ling,  &c., 
salted  and  dried.  1806  J.  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  §  44.  10 


HARD. 

Rotbollia  i>;  159?  GKRARDE  Herbal 

H.  ell.   §  4-   434   S.    i  '«at  S.  tokos 

;u:  *Hardhay.      1891  Labour  Coma 

•:ata   underneath    the   coal 

which  has  to  be  holed  or  curved.  1597  GKRARDI  1/trbal 
App.,  "Hardhow  is  MarygokU.  1859  W.  S.  CoLKMAH 
li'oodlands  (1862)  74  Gigantic  specimens  of  the  'Hard- 
tinder  fungi:  >:iarins  .  1865  Cornk.  Mag.  Apr. 

467  The  owner  was  walking  on  the  beach,  or  *hardway,  at 

uth  of  the  river  whither  the  Ellen  was  bound. 
B.  s/'.    elliptical  ii*e  uf  the  adj.'. 
fl.  [Trie  adj.  used  absolutely.]    That  which  is 
hard,  something  hard  ;  hardship.   Obs. 

,i  12=,  :'tt.  459  Ne  recche  ich  no^t  of  wjnteres 

reve  ;  Wan  ich  i-s[e)o  that  cumeth  tliat  harde,  Ich  fare  horn 
to  min  erde.  c  1350  Will.  Palernc  472  lint  ,if  myn  hauteyn 
hert  be  harde  a-sente. 

b.  Phrases,  t  Of  by,  with  hanl.  with  difficulty, 
-r  On,  with  hard,  with  violence,  fiercely,  f  At  the 
hardest^  at  the  utmost.  Let  the  hardest  come  to 
the  hardest,  when  hard  comes  to  hard  :  if,  or  whin, 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  In  the  hard,  in  hanl 
ca*h,  'down'. 

1297  R.  Gi-ouc.  11724)  17  Corineus  ther  with  harde  smot. 

13      Guy  H7ano.  (A,  I  1126  Y  com  fram  Lombardy  Of  liard 

y-schaped  for  be  maistrie.     c  1380  Wv;  i  n   .V, •»•/;/.  Scl.  \Vks. 

II.  100  pes  synnt-tis  bi  hard  ben  lurnid  to  God.     1382  — 

i.  15  Peruerted  men  of  hard  ben  amendid.      a  1400-50 

Alexander  3004  He  with  hard  schapid.     a  1450  Knt.  dc  la 

7V«ru868»  Si  Atte  the  hardest,  for  a  while,  tliou  wilt  not 

goo    ferrc.       t  1470  HKNKY    Wallace   v.    845    He  ..  Hewyt 

on  hard   with  dyntis  sad   and  sar.      1670    EACHAKD  Cont. 

Clergy  1 14  Let  the  hardest  come  to  the  hardest;    if  they 

nt,  (Juid  t'st /id?*  ?    1727  P.  WALKER  in  Biog, 

'•6  When  Hard  came  to  Hard,  of  Boots, 

Thumbikins,  and  Fire-matchs.    1830  GALT  Laivric  T.  it.  i. 

u   hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  ..  counted 

out  to  me  in  the  hard.     1864  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  IV.  598 

Now  that  hard  had  come  to  hard. 

t  2.  The  hard  part,  the  shell.   Obs. 

c  1420   Pallad.    on    Husb.    vm.    135   Of   squyllis  whyte, 

;il  raw,  taak  of  the  hardis. 

f3.  Hard  or  firm  ground.   Obs. 

1576   in  W.   H.  Turner   Select.  Rtc.  Oxford  (1880)    385    1 
That  hurst  or  bancke  is  of  hard,  and  some  gravel  I.     1629 
Drayner  Conf.  (1647)  A  nj  b,  The    Inhabitants  upon   the 
Hards,  and  the  Bankes  within  the  Fen  lies. 
4.  A  firm  beach  or  foreshore  ;    also,  a  sloping 
stone  roadway  or  jetty  at  the  water's  edge  for  con- 
venience in  landing  and  putting  out.    (Hence,  at 
Portsmouth,  a  street  which   adjoins  the  landing  ; 
also  called  the  *  Common  Hard'.) 

1838  DICKENS   Xicft.   Xick.    xxlii,    [At    Portsmouth]   the    l 
Common  Hard,  a  dingy  street  leading  down  to  the  dock-    i 
yard.     1866  Daily  Tel.  1 1  Jan.  4/4  The  loves  of  the  '  Hard  '    I 
are  proverbially  of  brief  duration.      1886  R.  C.  LKSLIE  Sea-     : 
painter's   Log  iv.  64    Well-known    sheltered    beaches    or     ' 
'common  hards',  as  they  were  called.     These  hards  still 
remain  in  old  seaports.     1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  //art/, 
a  firm  foreshore,  used  for  beaching  vessels.      1896  CHAR- 
ricMiKi;  Guide  to  Soitthsea  fy  Portsmouth.  76  The   Hard  is     \ 
not  a  beautiful  place  now-a-days.     1897  MAX  PEMBERTON 
in  li'inds'ir  Mu£.   Jan.  268/1,   I  have  started  from  the  hard 
of  the  boathouse  with  fingers,  .benumbed. 

6.  U.S.  Political  slang,  a.  =  HARDSHELL  s/t.  3. 
b.  One  of  the  supporters  of  Senator  Benton  of 
Missouri  about  1850,  so  called  from  their  advocacy 
of*  hard  money'. 

1847  ROBII  S-j  natter  Life  91  (Farmer)  Hards,  softs,  whigs 
and  Tylerilcs  were  represented.  1888  BRYCE  A  nicr.  Commw. 
II.  ii.  xlvi.  203  The  Hunkers  and  Barnburners  who  divided 
the  Democratic  party  forty  years  ago,  and  subsequently 
passed  into  the  '  Hards  '  and  the  '  Softs  ',  be^an  in  genuine 
differences  of  opinion  about  canal  management  and  other 
IState  questions. 

6.  A  slang  abbreviation  of  hard  labour. 

1890  Globe  26  Feb.  1/4  Seven  days'  incarceration,  with  or 
without  hard.  1896  Daily  News  19  Dec.  6/5  They  don't 
hang  them  nowadays,  but  give  them  six  months'  hard. 

7.  Hard  and  sharp,  m  a  kind  of  bit.  ?  Obs. 

1787  '  G.  G.\MiiAi»o'  ACadt  /forsonfn(i^of))  36  note,  Were 

to  be  dri\cn  in  a  hard  and  sharp,  or  a  Wey  mouth. 
Hard,  adv.     Forms  :  see  the  adj.     [OE.  hearde 
=  OS.  hardo,  OHG.  harto  (MHG.  harte\  f.  HAKJJ 
a.]     In  a  hard  manner. 

1.  \Vith  effort,  energy,  or  violence;  strenuously, 
earnestly,  vigorously  ;  violently,  fiercely.    In  early 
use,  sometimes  =  intensely,  exceedingly,  extremely, 
i  1000  /ELIRIC  Horn.  II.  256  Him  hearde  Syrste.     a  1200 
Moral  Ode  157  per  we  mu;en  bon  ebe  offerd  and  herde  [i>.r. 
harde]  u-s  adreden.     ('1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  28/81   Huy  tor-    , 
menteoen him  harde  and  stronge.   ('1330  R.  \\\ .1  '\\k  Chrm. 
(1810)  33  Yit  be  kynjj  Anlaf  so  hard  gan  he  chace.     c  1340 
>•  M.  20736  (Trin.i  pidurwarde  bei  hy^ed  hem  harde. 
t  1400  Dcsir.   Troy  8215   Ector  . .  macr.-hii   hym  so  harde.    ; 
i  1440  Gtsta  Rom.  ii.  5  iHarl.  !SIS.  i  Grete  labour  bat  he    | 
hadde  on  the  day  afore  made  him   to   slepe  hard.      '535 
..ALE  2  L'/iron.   xviii.  33  A  certayne  man  bended  his 
lx>we  harde.     c  1586  C'  1 1.  fs.  LIV,  Strati 

Whu  hunt  me  hard.  1634  PEACH  AM  Genii.  Excrc.Qb  Presst 
it  downe  hard.  1697  DAMHEH  I'oy.  1-338  He  strikes  the 

an.      1722  DK  Foh  Col.  Jack  (1840)  128     ! 
We  worked  hard,  lodged  hard,  and  fared  hard.      1776  Fouit, 
Capuchin  \.  Wkv  1799  II.   388  His  majesty  looked  at  me 
\cry  hanl.      1860  HTGIIKS  Tom  /.'>,<;•<>/,•  ,tf  ( >.\-/,  xi,   Pulling 
'hard  all'  from  Sandford  to   Ifiley,  and  then  again  from 
1867   TROLLOPK    L'/tron. 
.ibman  drive  hard. 
b.  Of  the  weather,  wind,  snow,  rain,  frost,  etc. 

13..  Sir  Item's  4i8o  (MS.  A.)  pc  wind  blew  hardcle  \v\\> 
gret  rage.  1628  DIGBV  /  'oy.  Mcdit  51  It  blew  liard  all 
night.  1697  DAMI-ILK  I'oy.  \.  13  It  rained  very  hard.  1798 
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i  i  he  next  day 

it   blew  harder  than   I  ever  experienced  since  I  have  been 
at   sea.      1864   Mus.  CAKI.YLK  Lc'.t.   III.   237    If  it  . .  snows 
there  as  here.     Mod.    La-~t  night  it  froze  hard. 

2.  So  as  to  bring  or    involve  oppression,  pain, 
trouble,  difficulty,  or  hardship;  severely;  cruelly, 
harshly.     See  also  HARD-SET  i. 

.1105  LAY.  8814  Ich  wes  ..  haerde  [c  1*75  herde]  hi- 
Srnngao.  a  1300  Cursor  A/.  3470  Als  womman  bat  ful  hard 
'  .id.  a  1340  HAMF'OLE  r suiter  vii.  12  pe  harder  will  he 
punysch.  1393  LA SGL. /*./'/.  C.  i.  28  Al.  .lyuedcn  ful  harde, 
In  hope  tohaue  agodeende.  c  1460  /V-nw/o  .1/yj/.  (Surteest 
59  Fulle  hard  balden  ar  we  here.  1579-80  NORTH  ritttarc/i 
124  (R.)  The  poor  geese  were  so  hard  handled.  1699 
I»AMI>IER  Vvy.  II.  II.  38  Having  fared  very  hard  already. 
171*  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  271  f  4,  I  shall  be  very  hard  put 
to  it  to  bring  my  self  off  handsomly.  1771  JUMI'MS  Lett.  1. 
260,  I  will  not  bear  hard  upon  your  . .  friend.  1885  Daily 

•i  Feb.  5  6  Hard  put  to  it  to  veil  their  feelings, 
f  b.   With  an  uneasy  pace.  Obs. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Camf>o  di  1'ior  283  He  troteth  hard,  He 
will  breake  all  my  bones-  1600  SMAKS.  .-I.  }'.  L.  HI.  ii.  _;_^i 
He  [TinieJ  trots  hard  with  a  yong  maid,  between  the  con- 
tract of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemni/d.  1681 
Gas.  No.  1649/8  Dark  Brown  Gelding  ..Trots  very 
hard.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  vii.  150  A  trotting 
horse,  when  he  sets  hard,  and  goes  of  an  uneasy  pace.  1824 
SCOTT  St.  ft otiart's  vii,  I  am  heated,  and  ray  pony  trotted 
hard. 

c.  To  go  hard  with  (a  person) :  to  fare  ill  with 
him,  to  prove  to  his  serious  hurt  or  disadvantage  ; 
with  but,  introducing  a  statement  of  what  will 
happen  unless  prevented  by  overpowering  diffi- 
culties. See  also  Go  v. 

1530  PALS<;K.  550/1  It  shall  go  harde  but  I  wyll  fynde  one 
mater  or  other  to  breake  hym  of  his  purpose.  1591  SHAK.S, 
Two  Gent.  i.  i.  86  It  shall  goe  hard  but  ile  proue  it  by 
another.  1596  —  Tain.  S/ir.  iv.  iv.  109  It  shall  goe  hard  if 
Cambio  goe  without  her.  1596  —  Merck.  V.  m.  ii.  292  It 
will  goe  hard  with  poore  Anthonio.  1705  HICKERINGILL 
Pries t-cr.  iv.  231  Not  a  Farthing  abated  ..  which  goes 
hard  in  Hard-times.  1809  \V.  IRVING  /\nickcr&.  (i86i>87  It 
shall  go  hard  but  I  will  make  it  afford  them  entertainment. 
1855  PRBSCOTT  rkilip  //,  i.  iii.  51  It  might  have  gone  hard 
with  the  envoy,  had  the  mistake  not  been  discovered. 

3.  With  difficulty,  hardly  ;  scarcely.   To  diehard'. 

see  DIE  z*.1  3. 

1383  WYCLIF  Luke  xviii.  24  How  hard  thei  that  han 
richessisschulenentrein  to  the  rewmeofGod.  i$36LAT!MER 
.\errn.  bef.  Convoc.  Wks.  I.  41  Now  hard  and  scant  ye  may 
find  any  corner  . .  where  many  of  his  children  be  not.  1604 
SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  ii.  ro  With  the  little  godlinesse  I  baue  I  did 
full  hard  forbeare  him.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  830  Solid  bodies 
foreshow  rain,  as  boxes  and  pegs  of  wood  when  they  draw 
and  wind  hard.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  xi,  And  hard 
his  labouring  breath  he  drew.  i8ii-68[see  DIE?;.'  3].  1888 
~BK\CKAt»£r.  Comanv.  III.  Ixxxiii.  ipo  Now,  though  it  dies 
hard,  its  monopoly  of  office  is  departing. 

4.  Firmly,  securely  ;   tightly  ;  fast.     Now  rare. 
(i  iz25   y  it  liana  59  And  bunden  hire  berto   hearde   and 

heteueste.  c  1400  Gamclyu  346  Gamelyn  was  i-take  and  ful 
hard  i-bounde.  c  1440  rroinp.  Paw.  227/2  Harde  sett  (/». 
or  obstynat)  yn  wyckydnesse .  .obstinatus*  1500-20  DuHBAl 
roans  xxxii.  48  All  the  hollis  we*  stoppit  hard.  1596 
SI-ENSKR  F.  Q,  v.  iv.  22  With  both  his  hands  behind*  him 
pinnoed  hard.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  87  He  tooke  me  by 
the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard.  1703  MOXON  Afcc/i.  Exert:, 
206  A  Pin.  .to  fit  hard  and  stiff  into  the  round  Hole.  1833 
L.  RITCHIK  Wand,  by  Loire  241  Bound  hard  and  fast. 

5.  So  as  to  be  hard ;  to  hardness.     (Often  quali- 
fying a  pa.  pple.     See  also  8  d.) 

1340  HAMFOLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  6455  pus  may  men  se  by  an 
egge  hard  dight,  How  heven  and  erthe  and  helle  standes 
right,  c  14^65  l'~ng.  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  (Camden  1856)  55 
The  Thamise  and  othir  grete  rivers  were  so  hard  frosen 
that  hors  and  cariage  myste  passe  ovir.  1563  W.  FULKK 
Meteors  (1640)  10  Being  very  neere  compact,  and  as  it  were 
h; 


pipe  hard-baked.      1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Tcchnol.  (ed.  2)  1.  124  The  coke  should  be  hard  burnt. 
b.  On  a  hard  surface,  floor,  etc. 

1577  H.  GOOCK  Htresbacli's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  161  The 
harder  they  lie,  the  sooner  they  fatte.  1607  TOPSELL 
l-'oitr-f,  /3,-asts  (1658)  237  That  so  he  may  lie  soft  and  stand 
hard.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xvm.  17  ^  '  Ye  maun  lie 
bare  and  hard,  and  brook  many  an  empty  belly.' 

6.  In  close  proximity,  of  time  or  place;  close. 
Hard  upon  (0«),  close  before  or  after  so  as  to  press 
upon.  Now  chiefly  in  to  run  (a  person)  hard.  See 
also  HARD  BY. 

ci4io  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxviii.  (Sherard  MS.),  An- 
swcrde  harde  ageyn  reprouynge  hem.  1506  GUVLFORDE 
FHgr.  (Camden)  62  [We]  laye  amost  harde  abrode  the  grete 
vggly  rokkes.  1526  TINDALE  Ads  xviii.  7  Whose  house 
ioyned  harde  to  the  sinagoge.  1535  COVERDALE  Job  xvii.  i, 
I  am  hard  at  deathes  dore.  —  /'s.  x.\i[i].  n  Trouble  is 
harde  at  honde.  1582  N.  LICIM-.FIKLD  tr.  Castan^tta^ 
/•'..  hid.  xii.  29  b,  The  King.. came  in  a  yreal  boate 
io  our  Fleete.  1598  HAH(,KI.I  v  /-V7/r.  Man  (1631) 
519  The  shee-wolfe.  .whose  coveti>iisti':---ic  i^  followed  liard 
at  the  heeles  with  envy.  1771  Foorn  Maid  of  B.  ur. 
\\"k  ..  1799  II,  230  You  are  hard  upon  M.\ty.  1813  SCOTT 
•  •in.  ii.  Interl.  i,  While  conjuring  wand  Of  English  oak 
is  hard  at  hand.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Sev.  S'/er.  285  It 
was  now  hard  upon  three  o'clock.  1865  THACKKRAV  in 
Daily  Nrzvs  (1896)  27  Jan.  4/7  Who  will  one  of  these  day- 
run  you  hard  for  the  Presidentship.  1897  F.  HALL  in  A',  ry  Q. 
17  Apr.  ^io'i  Incongruity  which  trenches  hard  on  nonsense. 
b.  Jvaut,  Expressing  the  carrying  of  an  action 
to  its  extreme  limits,  as  in  hard-a-lee,  ~a-port, 
-a-sfarboard,  -a-weather:  see  the  second  elements, 
(llcncc  hard-a-ported,  hard-a-starboarded  pa. 


HARD. 

pfles.,  put  hard  a-port,  a-starboard.  Also  hard- 
a-  weather  adj.,  able  to  stand  the  utmost  rigours  of 
the  weather,  i 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  40  Hail  doune  the  steir  burde  lufe 
harde  a  burde.  1679  oTUMfY  Mtirim-r$  Mag.  (1664)  15 
The  helm  is  hard  aweather.  1707  Lond.  Ca-.  No. 
\\'e  clapM  our  Helm  hard  a  Starboard.  1800  N\ 
WatAtMftffttxi  11877)  151  Washington  then  ^ei/ed  the  helm, 
with  a  gallant  hard-a-Iee.  1848  fihwkw,  Mag.  LXIII.  87 
[He]  wore  a  remarkably  hard-a-weather  pilot-coat.  1883 
.''inn's  RcJ>.  XLIX.  332/2  The  Margaret  ..  had  her  .  . 
helm  hard-a-starboarded.  1892  Ibid.  LXVII.  251/1  The 
pilot  ordered  the  helm  of  the  Merchant  Prince  to  be  ported, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  be  hard-a-ported. 

f  7.  Parsimoniously.   Obs.  rare. 

1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  155  F  3  The  Rogues  buy  as  hard 
as  the  plainest  and  modestest  Customers  they  have. 

8.  In  Comb.,  qualifying  ppl.  adjs.,  to  which  hm  d 
is  always  united  by  a  hyphen  when  they  are  used 
attributively,  and  generally  also  when  they  an 
usedpredicativelyunless  the  order  is  reversed  ;  thus, 
'  A  hard-boiled  egg  ',  *  Do  you  prefer  it  hard- 
boiled?  '  '  Will  you  have  it  boiled  hard  ?  '.  The 
advb.  is  used  thus  in  nearly  all  its  senses,  and  the 
number  of  combinations  is  unlimited.  Examples  : 
a.  \Vith  effort,  strenuously,  violently,  etc., 
as  hard-biting,  -contested,  -drinking,  -d 


-fought  ^  -hitting,  -ridden,  -riding,  -swearing,  -trot- 
ting. -worked,  -working^  etc.  b.  \Vith  hardship, 
severely,  etc.,  as  hard-besetting,  -bested,  -bred, 
-faring,  -judging,  -kept,  -living,  -pressed^  -used,<:\c. 
C.  With  difficulty,  as  hard-acquired,  -bought, 
-earned,  -gained,  -got,  -learnt,  -won,  -wrung,  etc. 

d.  So  as   to   be   hard,  tight,  etc.,    as  hard-bakni, 
-beaten,  -boiled,  -braced,  -cttred,  -dried,  -pressed^  etc. 

e.  hard-bound,  slow  in  action  ;  co-live,  consti- 
pated ;  hard-drawn,  drawn  when  cold,  as  wire  ; 
f  hard-holding,  close-fisted,  niggardly  ;   t  hard- 
laced,  strait-laced,  strict  and  precise  ;  hard-spun, 
tightly  twisted  in  spinning. 

1858  W.  ELLIS  I'  is.  Madagascar  viii.  206  *Hard-bakcd 
reddish  earth.  1592  SHAKS.  I'tn.  <V  Ad.  985  O  *hard- 
belleving  love,  how  strange  it  seems  Not  to  believe,  and 
yet  too  credulous  !  1634  MILTON  Com  us  857  In  *haui- 
besetting  need.  1833  MAKKVAT  /'.  Simpte  xxv,  We  found 
*hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  a  smoked  mutton-ham.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  157  The  *hard-bought  vic- 
tory. 1735  POPE  Ep,  Arlmthnot  182  The  I  Sard  .  .  .strains, 
from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  year.  1632  KROME 
Northern  Lasse  i.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  i  Some  *Hard-bred 
Citizen.  1780  NAIRNE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXX.  334  A  piece 
of  *hard-drawn  iron  wire.  1875  HOWKLLS  foregone  Concl. 
viii.  ng  *Hard-dnnking,  bard-riding,  hard  -swearing,  fox- 
hunting English  parsons.  1770  BURKE  Pres.  Discont.  (T.  , 
To  take  their  "hard-earned  bread  from  the  lowest  offices. 
1847-9  HKLI-S  1'runds  in  C.  Ser.  i.  (1854)  I.  28  The  hard- 
earned  gains  of  civil  society.  1864  IJrmoN  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii. 
91  The  ''hard-fighting  clans  near  the  Border,  a  1666  FAN- 
SHAW  On  Ld.  StrafforfTs  Trial  (T.),  [The]  *hard-fought 
field.  1839  THIKLWALL  Greece  VI.  175  Defeated  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  1889  Spectator  12  Oct.,  He  was  swift, 
adroit,  *hard-hitting.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  206 
Like  a  "hard-kept  warde  new  come  to  his  lands.  1581  }. 
BELL  H  addon's  Answ.  Osor.  194  So  sparyng  a  niggard, 
and  *hardelaced.  1878  J.  P.  HOI-PS  Prtnc.  Retig.  iv.  17 
All  life's  hard-earned  virtues  and  *hard-learnt  lessons.  1852 
R.  S.  Si'KTF.ES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour\\,  17  A  "hard-riding  .. 
sort  of  sportsman.  1664  PEPVS  Diary  (1879)  "I-  27  A 
"hard-trotting  sorrell  horse,  a  1845  HOOD  The  Mary  58 

Hardwon  wages,  on  the  perilous  st-a.  1774  (ioi.ns.M.  Nat. 
J/ist.  (1790)  II.  224  (Jod.)  The  "hardworking  wives  of  the 
peasants.  1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  371  Five 
nights'  camping  out  in  the  snow,  with  hard-working  days 
between.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captaincs 
786  A  rude  Clown,  whose  "hard-wrought  hands,  before 
Nothing  but  apadts,  coulters,  and  bils  had  bore. 

t  Hard,  v.  Obs.  [OK.  heardian^QS.  hantdn 
(MDu.,  MLG.,  I)u.,  LG.  harden},  OHG.  hartcn 
and  harion  (MHG.  harteti)t  orig.  intrans.,  f.  hard- 
adj.  HABI>;  but  already  in  late  OE.  used  also  for 
the  cognate  trans,  vb.  hi$rdan,  /y;v/a«  =  OFris. 
Ayda,  OS.  gi-htrdian,  OHG.  hartian,  h^rtan^ 
ON.  figrda,  Goth,  ga-hardjan  to  make  hard.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  haul.  lit.  andy?-. 

c  ioeo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  76  Seo3  bonne  ba  wyrte  o3  >a;t  heo 
heardise.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  220  Ure  Liuu-rd  Sjpar 
uunnest  be  gunge  &  be  feble..Auh  so  sone  so  he  isih3  ham 
hearden,  he  let  arisen  &  awakenen  weorre.  138*  WVCLU 
/Y  l.\.\.\ix.  6  Inwardlt  harde  he  and  waxe  dne.  1398  THE- 
VLSA  Hurth.  De  /'.  R.  xix.  Ixi.  (1495)  898  Wexe  meltyth  .  . 
in  hete  and  hardy  th  in  colde.  c  1440  Protnp.  /'an:'.  227/1 
Hardyn,  or  growyn  harde,  diirco,  irulurcsco. 

2.  trans.  To  make  hard,  harden,     a.  lit. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lt'cckd.  II,  188  pa;t  wyrm6  and  heardab  bone 
nia^ui.  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  DC  /'.  A'.  \  n.  xiv.  (1495)  233 
Mt-ilycynes  that  drye  and  harde.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush. 
i.  436  When  that  is  drie  .  .  harde  hit  wel.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pan'.  227/1  Hardyn,  or  make  hurdc,  indnro.  1491  CAXTON 
Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xxxiii.  28  a/i  A  salte  humour, 
the  whyche  by  the  hete  of  the  sonne.  .was  harded  as  yce. 

b.  fig.  To  deprive  of  feeling  or  emotion  ;  to 
render  callous,  obstinate,  or  obdurate. 

t  1205  LAV.  5871  And  auer  ale  god  mon  harde  [ci»75 
hardi]  hine  sulue.  c  1380  WVLLII  S.-L  ll'ks.  III.  324  Here- 
tikis  hardid  in  here  Ernmr.  1382  —  Ex  mi.  xiv.  8  The  I  -ord 
hardidc  the  hcrte  of  Pharao.  c  1440  CAPCRAYE  Life  St. 
Katk.  iv.  iog8  Soo  ar  ge  harded  with  obstinacye.  ti  1618 
SMAI-STKR  Job  Triumph,  i.  723  He  sees  their  harts  yl 
hard  them  In  Guiles  and  Wiles. 


HARD  AND  FAST. 
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HARD  FERN. 


Hence   Harded  ///.  a. ;    Harding  vbl,  sh.  and 

///.  a. 

r  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  237  Hardyng  of  metal.  1398 
TREVISA  /birth.  DC  P.  R.  vn,  lx,\.  (1495)  291  Hardyng 
incilycyne  rennyth  the  matere,  1412-20  Lvnc.  Chron.  Troy 
in.  xxvii,  His  herded  herte  of  stele.  1620  SHELTON  Qtii.v. 
IV.  xxvi.  205  Bodies  of  hard ed  Cork  trees. 

Hard  and  fast,  •  •- 

1.  Naiit.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Jlre>rd-?>/c,,  Hard  and  fast.  Said  of 
a  ship  on  shore.  1895  1-n.  C.  E.  PAGET  Atttobiog.  iv.  (1896) 
80  Finding  the  ship  h.ird  and  fast,  he  had  nothing  for  it  hut 
to  remain  quietly  on  board. 

2.  Rigidly  laid  down  and  adhered  to. 

1867  J.'W.  HENLEY  Sp.  in  Ho. Com.  n  Apr.,  Whether  the 
franchise  is  to  be  limited  by  a  hard  and  fast  line.  —  28  May, 
The  House  has  deliberately,  after  long  consideration,  deter- 
mined to  have  no  '  hard  and  fast  line  *.  1867  W.  H.  GREGORY 
Sp.  in  Ho.  Coin.  28  -May,  What  were  the  whole  of  the  fancy 
franchises  but  '  a  hard  and  fast  line  '  ?  It  was  very  easy  to 
affix  a  nickname.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  21  I.  412  Who  are 
the  wicked,  and  who  are  the  good,  whom  we  venture  to 
divide  by  a  hard  and  fast  line?  1881  J.  KVANS  Anc.  1- 
Inipli'itt.  i,  i  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  hard  and  fast  limits 
for  the  close  of  the  Stone  Period.  1890  HP.  STUBBH  Primary 
Charge  45  We  are  none  of  us  in  a  condition  to  lay  down  a 
hard  ami  fast  rule  about  inspiration. 

Hardback  (haudbivlO.  a.  Name  in  West 
Indies  of  a  coleopterous  insect. 

1750  G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  82  The  Hardback.  This  fly 
is  about  half  an  inch  long  . .  Its  membranaceous  wings  are 
defended  with  sheaths  or  shell-wings. 

b.  Name  of  a  river  fish  of  Central  America. 

1883  J.  G.  WOOD  in  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  676/2  Many  of  these 
rivers  are  inhabited  by  a  fish  (Callichthys)  popularly  called 
the  Hassar  or  Hardback. 

Hard-bake  ,haudb£ik).  [f.  HARD  a.  +BAKK 
i).  and  sb.~\  A  sweetmeat  made  of  boiled  sugar  or 
treacle  with  blanched  almonds  ;  '  almond  toffee'. 

1825  HONK  Every-day  Bk.  1.51  Show-glasses,  containing 
..hard-bake,  brandy-balls,  and  bull's-eyes.  1848  THACKERAY 
I-' an.  Fair  Ivi,  A  taste  . .  for  hardbake  and  raspberry  tarts. 

attrib.  i84gTHACKERAY  Pendennis  II.  v,  Brandy-ball  and 
hardbake  vendors. 

Hardbeam  haudbzin).  ?  Ob$.  [f.  HARD  a.  + 
BEAM  tree.]  The  HORNBEAM,  Carpinus  Betu/ns. 

(iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  398  ./Elces  treowcynnes  ..  butan 
heardan  beaman.  1543  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  ( Arb.)  123  Steles  be 
made  of  diuerse  woodes  as  brasell,..hardbeame  [etc.].  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  1296  It  is  also  called  . .  in  English  Horn- 
beame,  Hardbeame,  Yoke  Elme,  and  in  some  places  Witch 
hasell.  1801  STLU'IT  Sports  %  Past.  n.  i.  54  [Arrows]  made 
of  oak,  hardbeam,  or  birch. 

Hard- bitten,  a.  [f.  HARD  adv.  +  BITTEN  pa, 
pph.  'here  used  actively:  cf.  ill-spoken^  Given, 
to  hard  biting  ;  tough  in  fight. 

1784  SIR  M.  HINTER  Jml.  (1894)  65  So  hard-bitten  an 
animal  that  all  the  torture  you  can  use  will  not  make  him 
leave  his  hold.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  liii,  They  will  be  hard- 
bitten terriers  will  worry  Dandle.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brmvn 
n.  viii,  Such  hard-bitten,  wiry,  whiskered  fellows. 

Hard  by,  prep,  and  adv.  Somewhat  arch. 
[HARD  adv.  6  +  ^  prep,  and  adv.~] 

A.,  prep.  Close  by;  in  close  proximity  to;  close 
to,  very  near  to.     (Now  only  of  place.) 

1526  TINDALE  Ads  xxvii.  7  We  saled  harde  by  the  costes 
off  Candy.  1659  D.  PELL  Inifr.  Sea  575  note,  Your  ships 
were  hard  by  drowning.  1682  MILTON  Hist.  Mosc.  v.  Wks. 
1738  II.  143  They  saw  many  Whales  very  monstrous  hard 
by  their  Ships.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  y.  628  Hard  by 
the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains  of  Jeffreys. 
B.  adv.  In  close  local  proximity  ;  close  by,  very 
near;  f  also  transf.  close  at  hand  in  time. 


'535  COVERDALE  Obod.  15  The  daye  off  the  Lorde  i 
harde  by  vpon  all  Heithen.  1590  GREENE  Mourn,  Garm 
(1616)  43,  I  will  place  thee  in  a  Farme  house  of  mine  hard 


by  adioming.     1717  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy  19  Jan.  Wks.     ' 
1871  IV.  527  Hard  by  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  circus  of    \ 
Sallustius.     1800  WORDSW.  Pet  Lamb  58  Our  cottage   is 
hard  by.     1886  RUSKIN  Prxterita  I.  ix.  300  The  lily  of  the    ; 
valley  wild  in  the  copses  hard  by. 

Hard(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAR  ;  obs.  f.  HOARD. 

Hardel(l,  obs.  forms  of  HURDLE. 

Hardely,  obs.  form  of  HARDILY,  HARDLY. 

Harden  (haucVn),  v.  [f.  HAHD  a.  +  -EX  ~> :  cf. 
ON.  hartina,  which  is,  however,  only  intr.  Harden 
has  taken  the  place  of  OE.  heardian^  ME.  hard-en. 
to  HARD.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  render  or  make  hard ;  to  indurate. 

r  «oo  ORMIN  1487  Tu .  .grindesst  itt  [corn],  and  cnedesst  itt, 
And  harrdnesst  itt  wib£>  hsete.  Ibid.  1567  pu  bakesst  Godess 
lafAnd  harrdnesst  itt  fmrrh  hate.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis 
vi.  xii.  55  The  spot  of  filth  hardynit  \concretatn  labem}  in 
the  spreit.  1-555  EDEN  Decries  97  Pykes  and  dartes  hardened 
at  the  endes  with  fyere.  1632  J,  LKI-:  S/iarf  Sttrr.  12  Fishes 
dryed  and  hardened  with  the  frost.  1710  J.  CLARKE 
RohanlTs  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  159  The  Heat  must  be  but 
moderate,  to  harden  Bodies.  1793  [see  7],  1860  TYNOALL 
Glac.  i.  xi.  73  The  snow  was  hardened  by  the  night's  frost. 

transf.  andy?^-.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  m.  193  Thy  Reason 
..shall.  .Entangle  Justice  in  her  net  of  Law,  And  right,  too 
rigid,  harden  into  wrong.  1856  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  viii. 
373  The  strong  metaphorical  language  of  Christ  became 
hardened  into  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  1874 
GREEN  Short  I  list. \\.  §3.  177  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  was 
everywhere  hardening  customary  into  written  rights.  1880 
KARLE  Pkilol.  E.  T.  §405  Many  of  these  [adjectives]  art- 
hardened  into  substantives,  :is  <  oimnandant,  inhabitant. 

f2.  To  render  bold  or  stout  in  action;  to  em- 
bolden, confirm  ;  to  incite  to  action.  Obs. 
t  1200   ORMIN    1574    Itt   hardne^fc   all   pe   gode   manness 


heorrte,  Tobolenn.  .All  f>att  tatt  iss  unnsell)>e.  13,.  K.AUs. 
1200  He  ..  hardneth  al  his  men.  1375  KAKHOI-R  llrucc  xn. 
500  The  horss  with  spuris  hardnyt  thai.  c  1470  [see 
HAKHKNEP  ///.  a.  2].  1658  CI.KYKI.AND  Rn^ti.'k  Kmnpant 
Wks.  (1687)  502  Greyndcob's  Stubbornness  hardens  on  the 
Clowns. 

3.  To  make  difficult  of  impression  or  emotion  ; 
to  make  callous  or  unfeeling. 

a  1300  Cursor  .M.  5908  pe  hert  o  pharaon.  .esmar  Hardend 
for  mi  sail  ban  ar.  1382  WYCLIF  /'s.  xciv.  [xcv.]  8  Wileth  not 
hardne  ^oure  hertis.  1611  BIBLE  John  xii.  40  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart.  1712  S 1 1,1  i  i: 
Spect,  No.  456  P  i  Men  hardened  beyond  the  Sense  of 
Shame  or  Pity.  1735  BEfiKBLEY^W/rirl  §  390  The  disbelief 
of  a  future  state  hurdeneth  rogues  against  the  fear  of  death. 
1825  LYTTON  Falkland  54,  I  hardened  my  heart  against  his 
voice. 

4.  To  make  persistent  or  obdurate  in  a  course  of 
action  or  state  of  mind. 

c  1400  Destr.  7 'rty  9966  His  hert  was  so  hardonet  all  in 
hote  loue.  1615  J.  SIKPHICNS  Satyr.  F.ss.  272  Sacke  and 
strong  liqueurs  hardens  him  in  his  custome.  1681  LJKvnhx 
Abs.  <y  Achit.  145  Harden'd  in  Impenitence.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  vi,  He  hardened  himself,  .to  the  act.  1885  Manch. 
E.ram.  6  May  4/7  It  would,  .confirm  and  harden  her  in  a 
policy  of  settled  hostility  to  this  country. 

^5.  To  maintain  stiffly,  affirm.   Obs. 

cizooORMiN  18219  Te^jwolldenn  blijieli^  Harrdnenn,  ;iff 
}>att  te35  mihhtenn,  patt  te^re  Bapptisstess  fulluhht  Wass 
bettre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12239  He  hardens  \Fairj.  arguis ; 
'J'rin.  arguej?  of]  suilkin  thing  |>at  i  ne  wat  end  ne  be- 
ginning. 

6.  To  make  firm  and  tight. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  126  For  with  the  wyndynge  of 
the  edderynges  :  thou  dost  lose  thy  stakes  &  therfore  they 
must  nedes  be  dryuen  newe  and  hardened  agayne.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  A/urine  (1789),  AY/V>/w,  fastened,  or  har- 
dened home  in  its  place.  Ibid,  G  b,  The  forelock,  .is  thrust 
through  a  narrow  hole  . .  where  it  is  hardened  home  by  a 
hammer.  1883  NARES  SeamaMS&ip(ed.6)*Q$  Studding-sail 
tacks.  .  will, .  want  hardening  out. 

7.  To  render  hardy,  robust,  or  capable  of  endur- 
ance.    Chiefly  of  the  physical  constitution. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hnsb.  i.  (1586)  6b,  Being 
hardened  with  labour  in  peace,  they  might  the  better  he 
able  to  abyde  the  travayle  of  warres.  1601  R»  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  fy  Conimw.  (1603)  4  The  sharpenes  of  the  place 
which  doth  harden  them.  1793  BEDDOFS  Calculus  162  It  is 
not  true.. that  cold  hardens  children  as  it  hardens  steel. 
1852  Beck's  Florist  Aug.  174  The  principal  secret  of  pre- 
serving half-hardy  plants  over  the  winter  with  indifferent 
accommodation.liesin  their  being  rooted  earlyand  gradually 
hardened  afterwards.  1875  RUSKIN  Hortiis  Iiii  h(si(s(i^j) 
34  [They]  never  put  me  through  any  trials  to  harden  me,  or 
give  me  decision  of  character. 

8.  Phonetics.  To    make   a   sound   *  hard '.      Cf. 
HARD  a.  16. 

1871  Public  Sck.  Lat.  Grant.  §  12.  8  Poets  sometimes  .. 
harden  v-  vocalis  into  v-  consonans  :  as,  gcn-">a  for ge-nii-a, 

II.  intr.     9.  To  become  haul. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocornin  (1862)  37  In  playand  water  bon 
kast  hit  schalle,  To  harden.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  47  A  mater  that  wirkis  out  of  the  stanes,  and 
hardnes  throuch  the  calde  nature  of  the  Sey.  1796  MOKSJ-: 
A  f  tier.  Geog.ll.  114  As  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they 
harden.. into  various  forms.  1833  LARDNKR  iWanuf.  lUt-tal 
II.  314  Pure  iron  may.  -be  superficially  converted  into  steel, 
so  as  to  harden,  temper,  and  receive  a  fine  polish.  1847 
TENNYSON  1'rinc.  in.  254  That  we  might .  .watch  The  sandy 
footprint  harden  into  stone. 

fig.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  in.  xiv,  That  cold  dislike 
. .  was  hardening  within  him.  1891  'Lng.  Illitstr.  Ring.  Oct. 
65  The  weather  was  hardening  into  what  promised  to  be 
half  a  gale.  1891  Laiv  Times  XCII.  99/2  This  natural 
sequence  hardened  first  into  custom  and  then  into  law. 

10.  To  become  hard  in  feeling,  emotion,  consti- 
tution, etc. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  572  Now  his  heart  Distends  with 
pride,  and  b&rdnuDB  in  his  strength  Glories.  1780  COWTER 
Progr.  Err.  590  There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double 
steeled,  Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  revealed. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Hercw.  \\.  64  He  hardened  into  a  valiant 
man.  1873  ^'^s  THACKKKAY  Old  Kensington  xii.  105 
Though  he  might  have  softened  to  Lady  S.,  he  now  hardened 
to  himself.  1884  PAE  Eustace  62  He  said  they  would  soon 
harden  to  the  work. 

11.  Comm.  Of  prices:  To  become  higher,  to  rise; 
to  stiffen.     Cf.  HARD  a.  15. 

1674-^1  RAY  N.  C.  Words  US.T.,  The  Market  Hardens, 
i.  e.  Things  grow  dear.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Harden,  to 
advance  in  price  ;  '  t1  corn  rayther  hardens  '.  i88a  Daily 
Tel.  4  May,  Prices  are  hardening  on  the  Continent. 

Hence  Ha'rdening  vhl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  $  Commit.  234  By  hardmng 
and  custome.  1725  Poi'K  Odyss.  ix.  292  Half  the  white 
stream  to  hardening  cheese  he  prest.  1823  J.  BAHCOCK  Doni. 
Amusfin.  138  The  plate  ..  has  received  an  injury  in  the 
hardening.  1885  J.  J.  MANLEvin  Brit.  Aim.  Co>nf>.  18  The 
butter  is  placed  in  a  Danish  cooler  er  hardening  box. 

Harden,  herden,  liurden(ha  id'n,  hs-id'n), 
sb.  nnd  a.  local.  Forms  :  a.  5-7  hardin,  -yn,  5-9 
harden,  6-9  harding.  &.  5-9  herden,  6-9  hur- 
den.  [Belongs  to  HAUDS  sb. ;  it  is  prob.  a  deriva- 
tive in  -en  rather  than  the  OK.  heordan,  ME.  herden 
sb.  pi.,  and  may  have  been  orig.  adj.,  although  the 
sb.  use  appears  earlier  in  our  quots.  Harden  appears 
to  be  northern  and  eastern ;  herden,  hurdcn  midl. 
and  western ;  some  northern  dialects  have  the  form 
HARX,  q.v.] 

A.  sb.  A  coarse  fabric  made  from  the  hards  of 
flax  or  hemp. 

(  1430  Durham  JAV.  Cell.  Roll,  Pro  viij  uln.  panni  vo- 
cati  Herdyng,  ij  s.  1462  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  449 


II.  101  Nat  withstandyng,  ther  herden  at  Wyggcnalle  shall 
Ite  don  this  day.  1495  ^ottin^ham  Rcc..  III.  38  Duoparea 
linthiaminum  de  harden.  1570  Bury  li  'i/ls  (Camden)  1-6 
One  payer  of  sheets  of  hurden.  1615  MARKIIAM  Eng\ 
/fouseiu.  n.  v.  (1668)  134  That  which  comes  from  the  flaxe 
being  a  little  towed  again  in  a  pair  of  Wooll  Cards,  wil! 
make  a  course  harding.  S9fl8T.  WAKD  f'-tig-  Kef.  n.(i7i6) 
235(D.)  A  shirt  he  had  made  of  coarse  harden,  A  collar-band 
not  worth  a  farthing.  1881  D.  C.  MURRAY  Joseph's  Coat  II. 
xxiv.  257  The  tumbled  herden  which  did  duty  for  linen. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i,  After  the  stalkes  of  the  Flax 
be  wel  dried,  they  are  to  be  beaten  and  punned.. with  ;m 
hurden  mallet  or  tow-beetle,  a  1652  BROMF,  City  H'it  iv.  ii. 
Wks.  1873  I.  348  You  hurden  smock'd  sweaty  sluttery. 

B.  adj.  Made  of  harden. 

1522  Test.  Lbor.  fSurtees)  V.  147  A  hardy  n  apperon.  1542 
Richmond,  ll'ills  iSurtees)  31  Item  vij  score  of  lyn  game, 
and  iiij  score  of  hardyng  game  vijv  viij11.  1545  ASCIIAM 
Toxoph.  (Arb.)  118  An  herden  or  wullen  cloth  waxed.  1641 
BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  67  A  course  hempe  or  harden 
cluath.  171652  BROME  Neiv  Acad,  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  II.  47 
The  hurden  smock  with  lockram  upper-bodies.  a  1763 
SHENSTONE£H.,  £?»Z>r«*{i765)  124  The  country-fellow,  .ap- 
pi  ars  genteel .  .when  he  is  hedging  in  his  hurden  frock.  1824 
MRS.  SHERWOOD  Waste  Not  \\.  2  They  wore  a  linsey  petti- 
coat and  herden  apron.  1887  D.  C.  MURRAY  Old  tila  / Vv 
Hero  (1889)  87  With  a  corner  of  her  herden  apron. 

fb.  Clothed  in  harden.   Obs. 

1658  CLEVELAND  Kustick  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  453  The 
. .  Ring-leaders  of  the  hurden  rustick  Raggamurfins. 

Hardened  (havid'nd),  ///.  a.     [f.  HARDEN  v. 

+  -ED!.] 

1.  Rendered  hard,  indurated. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  24  Upon  his  crest  the  hardned 
yrpn  fell.  1676  DRYDEN  Anrengz.  \.  i.  365  The  laborious 
Hind  Whose  harden'd  Hands  did  long  in  Tillage  toil.  1874 
BOUTELL  Amis  <y  Arm.  ii.  38  Bronze  or  hardened  brass. 

2.  Rendered  unfeeling  or  callous ;  hard-hearted; 
obdurately  settled  or  determined  in  a  course. 

c  1375  St.  Leg.  Sain/s,  Mathias  455  Sum  sa  hardnyt  ware 
J>at  J>ai  Vald  tvew  til  hyme  be  na  way.  c  1470  HKNRY 
Wallace  x.  283  Thai  hardnyt  hors  fast  on  the  gret  ost  raid. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopt,  Epist.  65  Some  are.  .so  hardened. . 
that  they  care  not  for  their  countrie.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIK 
Devot.  Poems  iv.  59  Stoup,  hardint  hairt,  befor  the  Lord. 
1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  42  The  very  Buryer.s  of  the 
Dead,  who  were  the  hardnedest  Creatures  in  Town.  1740 
WKSLKY  l\fks.  (1872)  I.  285,  I  was  desired  to  pray  with  an 
old  hardened  sinner.  1850  ScORRBBY  M' haleman  s  Advent. 
(1859)  ix.  124  The  most  hardened  grumbler. 

Hence  Ha'rdenedness. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxii.  3  The  hardenednesse 
of  our  flesh.  1790  G.  WALKER  Serm.  II.  xxix.  309  A  kind 
of  brutality  and  hardendness. 

Hardener  (haufl'najt\  [f.  HARDEN  v.  +  -EH  *.] 
One  who  hardens ;  spec,  one  whose  work  is  to 
harden  metals ;  one  who  case-hardens  guns,  etc. 

i6n  COTGR.,  Affiermisseur..&  stiffener,  hardner.  1755  in 
JOHNSON.  1845  /'.  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  181  Misfortune  is  not 
a  hardener  of  the  heart.  1881  Academy  8  Jan.  30  A  grand 
zoologist,  not  a  mere  hardener  and  slicer  of  microscopic 
stuff.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  15  May  14/1  When  the  grinding 
is  completed  the  blades  are  returned  to  the  hardeners  to  be 
reset. 

Harderian  (haidi-vrian),  a.  Anat.  [f.  the 
name  of  J.  J.  Harder  (Swiss  anatomist  1656-1711} 
+  -IAN.]  Harderian  gland :  the  lubricating  gland 
of  the  nictitating  membrane  or  '  third  eyelid ',  in  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  of  birds  and  some  mammals. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat,  I.  307/1.  1859  Ibid.  V.  543/1 
Ruminants  are  provided  with  an  Harderian  gland. 

tHardfast,a.  Ot>s~°  Dense.  Hence Hardfast- 
ness  nonce-wd.,  density. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv,  147  For  the  sake  of  its 
hardfastness  or  closeness. 

Ha'rd-favoured,  a.  arch.  [See  HARDfl.  13 
and  FAVOUR  sb.  9.]  Having  a  hard  or  unpleasing 
'  favour',  appearance,  or  look  ;  ill-favoured,  ugly. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  758  Richard  the 
thirde  sonne.  .was.  .hard  favoured  of  visage,  a  1592  GREENE 
&  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  141/1  As  hard- 
favoured  a  devil  as  ever  I  saw.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  iii. 
(ed.  2)  226  The  Corsicans  are  in  general  of  small  stature, 
and  rather  hard-favoured.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xix, 
Humouring  the  joke  with  a  hard-favoured  smile. 

Hence  Hardfa'vouredness. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  \\.  viii.  42  Pecause 
of  his  hardfavourednesse  and  deformity,  a  1665  J.  G< » n  >\\  IN 
Filled  iv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  56  The  fat  [kine]  had  need  . .  to 
have  been .  .twenty  times  seven  times  fatter  than  they  were, 
to  have  wrought  a  cure  upon  the  leanness  and  hard- 
favouredness  of  the  other. 

Ha-rd-featured,  a.  [vSee  HARD  a.  13.]  Hav- 
ing hard,  harsh,  or  unpleasing  features. 

1748  SMOLLETT  AW.  Kami.  xlix.  (1804)  338  A  tall  raw- 
boned  man  with  a  hard-featured  countenance.  1836-7 
DICKENS^.  Boz(iB^o)  94/1  The  old  hard-featured  man.  .is 
a  county  Member.  1874  MOTLEY  Barnewld  II.  xxiii.  424 
A  hard-featured  but  commanding  and  not  uncomely  woman. 

J I  dice  Hardfea'turedness. 

1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  22  That  absence  of 
perception  of  the  Beautiful,  which  introduced  a  general 
hard  featured  n  ess  of  figure  into  all  German  and  Flemish 
early  art. 

Hard  fern.     A  general  name  for  ferns  of  the 
genus    Lomaria.    as    the    Northern    Hard    Fern. 
Loniaria    Blechnutn)  Spicant,  of  Europe. 
i8z8  SIR  |.  SMITH  I '-Kg,  J-lora  IV,  316  Rltchnum  boreah'. 
•rrn  Hard-fern.     1830   HOOKKK  Hrit.  I-'lora  449.     1862 
i;   Channel  Isl.   it.    viii.  (ed.  2)  182    The    OftcArmm, 
or  hard  fern,  is  plentiful  in  both  islands. 


HARD-FISTED. 

Ha-rd-fisted,  a.  [Cf.  HABD  a.  9.]  Stingy, 
nigg.irdly. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Balm  ofC.iletid  (T.i,  None  are  so  gripple 
and  hard-fisted  as  the  childless.  1890  Daily  .Y.-rw  9  Sept. 
4/7  Women.. this  soft-handed  but  hard-fisted  sex. 

Hence  Hardfl  stedness. 

1869  MAR...  '•/.  >'"  Ha.  Lords  22  July,  A  spirit 

of  hard-fi\tedness  which  even  Shylock  would  have  envied. 

Ha-rdhack.  L  *..?.  [f.  HARD  a.  +  (?)  HACK  v.] 
A  low  sin  tomtutosa,  common  in  New 

Kni;land,  having  dense  terminal  panicles  of  rose- 
coloured  or  white  flowers. 

1851  S.  Jrnn  Jl.irg.int  n.  i.  (Ward)  198  A  bunch  of  the 
white  hardhack,  a  cream-like  (lower,  innerly  blushing. 
1866  LOWELL  Biglm*  P.  Introd.  Poems  1890  II.  203  Our 
narrow  New  England  lanes  . .  where  no  better  flowers  were 
to  be  gathered  than  goldenrod  and  hardhack. 

Hardhake  :  see  HARDHAW. 

Ha-rd-handed,  •. 

1.  Having  hard  hands,  from  manual  labour. 

1500  SH\KS.  Mids.  A",  v.  i.  72  Hard  handed  men,  that 
worke  in  Athens  heere,  Which  neuer  labour'd  in  their 
mindcs  till  now.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  271  The 
hard-handed  men  of  the  working  classes. 

t  2.  Niggardly,  penurious,  close-fisted.   0 lis. 

1593-5  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  jtfstjr  n.  (r598i  16  More  or 
k-sse,  as  the  passengers  were  bountiful!  or  hard-handed. 

3.  Killing  with  a  firm  or  cruel  hand  ;  severe. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  ii.  (1851*  36  The  easie,  or  hard- 
handed  Monarchy's.  1784  Cowl'ER  Task  lit.  827  The  cruel 
gripe  That  lean  hard-handed  poverty  inflicts. 

1  lence  Harclha-ndedness. 

1885  A.  M. \CLAREN  Week  Day  Addr.  126  The  insolence 
and  hardhandedness  of  Roman  rule. 

tHa'rdhaw.  Obs.  [Cf.HAKDHEAD1  6.]  Knap- 
weed. Also  Rardhake. 

c  1450  Alpkita  (Anecd.  Oxpn.)  83  lacea  nigra  . .  Bulwed 
uel  hardhaw.  14. .  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Caittb.  R.  14,  32  Jacea 
nigra,  Hardhake. 

Ha-rdhead  ',  hard-head. 

1.  A  hard-headed  person  ;  one  not  easily  moved  ; 
one  dull  of  intellect. 

1519  HORMAN  y*«lg.  63  Some  men  counte  them  nygardis 
and  nardheedis  that  wyll  haue  a  rekenynge  of  exspensis. 
1576  FLKMING  Panopl.  Epist.  36  A  flintie  felloweand  a  hard 
head.  1650  l!i  IAVER  Anthropontet.  22  Hard-head  and 
lilock-head,  terms  of  reproach  with  us.  1848  DURIVAGE 
Stray  Snbj.  no  (Farmer)  Most  of  the  passengers  had  dis- 
appeared for  the  night,  and  only  a  knot  of  hard-heads  were 
left  upon  deck. 

f  2.  A  contest  of  butting  with  the  head.  Also 
hard-heads.  Obs. 

1681  DRVDEN  Spanish  Friar  v.  ii,  I  have  been  at  hard- 
head with  your  butting  citizens.  1687  —  1/ind  fy  P,  n.  443 
Both  play  at  hard-head  till  they  break  their  brains.  i8« 
SCOTT  Jml.  16  Oct.,  He  has  been  at  hard-heads  with  tne 
rogues,  and  come  off  with  advantage. 

3.  The  name  of  several  fishes  :    a.  The  sea  scor- 
pion  or   father- lasher,  Cottus  scorpius.      b.  The 
grey  gurnard,    Trigla  gurnardus,     c.  The  men- 
haden (New  England}. 

1803  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  fy  Kinross  128  (Jam.)  Scorfiius 
major  nostras\  our  fishers  call  it  Hardhead.  1810  NEII.L 
List  of  Fishes  14  (Jam.)  Trigla  Gumardus.  Crooner  or 
Crointer.  It  is  known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as 
Captain  Hardhead  (etc.]-  1857  HAWTHORNE  Twice-told  T. 
(1851)  II.  vi.  91  The  very  air  was  fishy,  being  perfumed 
with  dead  sculpms,  hardheads,  and  dogfish.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Ward-ok.,  Hard-head . ,  on  our  coasts  the  father- 
lasher  or  sea-scorpion,  Coitus  scorpius. 

4.  The  Californian   grey   whale,    Rhachianectes 
glaucus  :  so  called  from  its  habit  of  butting  boats. 

1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag,  VII.  213  They  have  a  variety 
of  names  among  whalemen,  as  '  Hard-head  ',  '  Devil-fish'. 

5.  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatitra  rubida,  more 
fully  called  hard-headed  dipper  (Atlantic  Coast, 
U.S.^     (Cent.  Diet.} 

6.  The  plant  Knapweed.     Also  hard-heads. 
T794  MARTYN'  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  401  Common  or  Black 

Knap-weed  . .  which  the  country  people  m  some  places  call 
Hard-heads.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hard-heads,  Knapweed. 
1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  Pi.  III.  250  Hard-head. 

7.  A  variety  of  sponge. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  160  The  principal 
varieties,  .are  known  as  sheep-wool,  white  reef,  abaco  velvet, 
dark  reef,  boat,  hardhead,  grass,  yellow  and  glove. 

8.  A  residual  alloy  of  tin,  iron,  and  arsenic,  pro- 
duced in  the  refining  of  tin. 

1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. 

Ha'rdhead  -.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  hardit. 
[?  A  corruption  of  F.  hardit ',  hardi  (in  Cotgr.  ardit, 
ardy]  HARDY;  said  to  be  from  hardi,  surname  of 
Philip  III  of  France,  under  whom  the  coin  was  first 
issued.]  A  Scottish  copper  coin  of  Mary  and 
James  VI,  of  the  value  of  about  three  halfpence 
English  money.  App.  the  same  as  the  LION. 

1563  in  Pitcairn  Crhn.  Trials  Scotl.  I.  440  Convict  of 
contirfeeting  of  the  prenting  irnes..of  ane  Lyone  callit  fc>e 
Hardheid.  a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  365  (M  S.G) 
Dayliu  thair  was  <uche  numbers  of  Lions  (alias  called  Hard- 
licids)  prented,  that  the  basenes  thairof  maid  all  thingis 
exceiding  dear.  1644  D.  \\\\\^Hist.  Douglas  334  (Jam.) 
A  certain  brasse  or  copper  coyne  (called  Hardheads).  1893 
Antiquary  Mar.  105  Coins  found  in  St.  Queran's  well  1869 
.  .Jamts  VI  (>dles. 

Ha'rd-headed,  a.     1.  ///.  Having  a  hard  head. 

t  2.  Not  easily  turned,  as  a  horse  ;  fig.  obstinate, 
stubborn.  Obs. 
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1583  GOI.DING  Calvin  on  Devi,  x.  57  We  bee  hardheaded 
and  thinke  that  all  that  euer  is  sayde  is  but  a  mockerie. 
1607  TOI-SEI.L  J-',iur./.  Beasts  (1658)  240  It  must  be  n 
that  the  Horse  in  leading  be  not  drawn  after  you,  for  so 
will  he  be  made  hard  headed,  unwilling  to  follow.  1641 
CHAS.  I  Answ.  to  Knrlcs  f/  Hristi'l  t  Dorset  7  By  which 
we  may  reclilie  this  hard-headed  distraction. 

3.  Not  easily  influenced  by  sophistry  or  sentiment  ; 
matter-oi-fact,  logical,  practical.  Cf.  HARD  n.  10. 

1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Oct.,  Mrs.  Dickens  is.,  a 
sensible,  hard-headed  woman.  1883  Pall  .'/<;//  G.  14  Dec. 
i  '\  Standing,  .at  Bradford  before  five  thousand  hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen.  1888  BRVCE  A  mer.  Coinm-.i:  II.  Ixxiv.  609 
A  shrewd,  cool,  hard-headed  man  of  busi 

Hence  Hardhea'dedly  ai/r. ;  Hardhea,  dedness. 

1848  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  vi.  317  A  proof  of  his  indomitable 
hard-headedness.  1886  Pall 'Mall  (,'.  16  June  5/2  To  deal 
with  an  irresponsible  romancer  thus  hardheadedly  may 
seem  like  breaking  .\  butterfly  on  a  wheel. 

Ha'rd-heart,  a.  arch.   =  HAKJI-HEAHTED. 

1475  Ilk.  A-VxVji.'  66  It  wolde  make  an  harde  hert  man  to 
falle  the  teris  of  his  yen.  1616  J.  LANE  Cmit.  Sfr.'s  T. 
(Chaucer  Soc.)  r2o  note  5  Are  they  not  hard-hart  butchers 
remedies?  1895  MRS.  K.  T.  HINKSON  Miracle  Plays  v.  74 
O  hard-heart  little  town  ! 

t  Hard  heart,  ».  Obs.  [f.  next.]    trans.  To 

make  hard  of  heart,  to  render  hard-hearted. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hodden's  Ansit>.  Osor.  27  After  the  Duke 
had  hard  harted  bimselfe,  and  waxed  insolently  obstinate. 
//'if.  246  Even  so  Pharao.  .was.  .hard  harted  by  God. 

Ha'rd-hearted,  «.  [f.  hard  heart +  -v.n-.] 
Having  a  hard  heart ;  incapable  of  being  moved  to 
pity  or  tenderness  ;  unfeeling  ;  unmerciful. 

c  1205  LAV.  11990  Nes  nxuere  na  mon  iboren.  .ban  haeleS 
weore  swa  sta-rc  Ne  swa  hard  iheorted.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  7505  Here  es  no  man  lyfaud  Swa  hard-herted. 
ci374  CHAUCER  Boctli.  n.  metr.  vi.  43  (Camb.  MS.)  He  was 
so  hard  hertyd,  bat  he  myhte  ben  domes  man  or  luge  of 
hyr  dede  beaute.  f  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  126  Y  cowde 
not  wepe,  y  was  so  hard  hertyd.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  n.  51  Such  a.  -horrible  conflicte,  that  . .  would  have 
affrighted  any  man,  were  he  never  so  hard  harted.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  736  Neither  can  the  hard- 
hearted Rockes  breake  these  yeelding  Vessels.  1708  PRIOR 
Turtle  ff  Sparrow 287  She  soon  grew  sullen;  I  hard-hearted. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  F.ng.  xiv.  III.  400  That  he  might  die 
the  same  hardhearted,  wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived. 

HenceHardhea'rtedly  adv. ;  Hardhea-rtedness. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  i.  3  Because  of  their  hard- 
hartednesseandstubbornesse.  /^iW.clxxxiv.  1142  Let  vsdeale 
not  so  hardheartedlie.  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Clir.  Mm-.  67 
The  dens  . .  where  malice,  hardheartedness,  and  oppression 
love  to  dwell.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  186  These  are 
the  sort  of  persons  whom  so  hardheartedly  . .  we  see  him 
thus  devising  plans  for  getting  rid  of.  1837  SYD.  SMITH 
H'ks.  (1867)  II.  270  A  hardheartedness  produced  by  the 
long  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  power. 

I  Hardhede.  Obs.  rare~'.  [ 
-HEAD.]     Hardness. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  236  In  hy?e  hylles  of 
pryde  am  iiij.  wyckednessys,  bat  arn,  dryehed,  hardhed, 
bareynhed,  &  a  foul  fall  doun. 

f  Hardhewe.  Obs.  Also  6  hardewes.  [app. 
f.  HARDS.  ;  second  element  uncertain.]  The  wild 
Chicory,  Cichorium  Intybus. 

a  1500  Sloane  MS.  5.  6/2  Cicoria  . .  Ang[lice]  hardhewe. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  44  Intybns  sylitc-stris 
. .  in  englishe  Succory  or  hardewes. 

t  Ha'rd-hewer.  Obs.    A  stonemason. 

1447-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (r886)  I.  400,  xxiiij 
masons  of  kent  called  hard  hewers.  ("1515  CockeLorelfs 
B.  (Percy  Soc.)  o  Tylers,  brycke  leyers,  harde  hewers. 
1548  Act  2  i$-  3  Edw.  1/J,  c.  15  §  3  No  person. .shall,  .lett  or 
disturbe  any.  .joyner,  hardhewer,  sawyer,  tyler,  pavyer, 
glasyer  [etc].  i6o2--3  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences  (MS.), 
Will's  Jacobe  de  ffolkston  hardhewer.  1637  Articles  for 
building  llrye  bridge  cited  in  Pegge  Kcntictsins. 

II  Hardiesse    (hard/e's).       [a.    F.    hardiesse 
(i2-i3th  c.    in  Hatz.-Darm.),   f.  hardi  HARDY. 
Adopted  from  OFr.  in  14-151!!  c. ;  and  anew  as  an 
alien  loan-word  in  iSthc.]     Hardihood,  boldness. 

1340  Ayenb.  83  Ine  prouesse  byeb  bri  binges  to-deld, 
hardyesse  strengpe  an  stedeuestnesse.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I . 
147  Cowardy  It  torneth  into  hardiesse.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
29  Inlessing  youre  courage  ne  abating  your  hardiesse.  1761 
H.  WAI.POLE  Lett.  (1857)  "!•  4"  'Stanf.)  The  frank 
hardiesse  of  the  answer  saved  him.  1832  Edin.  Rev.  LVI, 
48  Fantastic  or  startling  hardiesses  of  expression. 

tHardifly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [?repr.  OF.  har- 
,livement,i.hardif\ia.T&y.~\  A  by-form  of  HARDILY. 

c  1500  Melusine  xxxi.  231  They  of  poytou  receyued  them 
moch  hardyfly,  and  wete  it  wel  that  there  was  grete  losse  of 
peple  of  bothe  partyes. 

Hardihead  ;ha-jdihed).  arch.  [!.  HABDY  a. 
+  -HEAD.]  ^next. 

'579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Ded.  12  Craue  pardon  for  my 
hardyhedde.  1590  —  /'.  Q.  I.  iv.  38  Enflam'd  with  fury  and 
fiers  hardyhed.  a  1764  LLOYD  Ptvgr.  Envy  Poet.  Wks. 
1774  1.  130  Fly,  reckless  mortals,  fly,  in  vain  is  hardy-head. 
1889  F.  W.  BOURDILI.ON  in  Al/ienxnm  5  Oct.  454/1  True 
maiden  art  thou  in  thy  dread  ;  True  maiden  in  thy  hardi- 
head. 

Hardihood  (haudihud).  [f.  HARDY  a.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hardy. 

1.  Boldness,  hardiness  ;  audacity. 

1634  MILTON  Camus  650  With  dauntless  hardihood,  And 
brandish'd  blade,  rush  on  him.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
J:  tig.  vii,  More  than  one  day  . .  was  retrieved  by  the  hardi- 
hood with  which  be  rallied  his  broken  battalions.  1860 
MAURY  Pliys.  Geog.  Sea  ii.  §  82  That  the  winds  do  make 
currents  in  the  sea  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny. 


HARDINESS. 

2.  Robustness  (of  body  or  constitution),   rare. 

1794  S.  WILLIAMS  I'erniont  165  Amidst  the  rudeness  and 
hardihood  of  the  savage  state.  1807  G.  CHALMKKS  Calt- 
donia  I.  ii.  vi.  304  The  vigour  of  his  mind  was  properly 
supported  by  the  hardyhood  of  his  body.  1861  DELAMER 
/  V.  C,ard.  148  Th'eir  hardihood  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
and  they  can  only  be  trusted  as  conservatory  plants  here. 

Hardily  ihaMdili),  adv.  [f.  HARDY  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  hardy  manner. 

1.  Boldly ;   courageously,  with  hardihood. 

a  ia»s  Leg.  Kat/i.  676  Hald  hardiliche  \-,>.r.  herdeliche]  on 
brct  tu  hauest  bigunnen.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  12953  Herdili 
|o  /.'.  hardli]  he  yode  himnerr.  13.  .  Guy  \\'ar~.i>.  (A.)2966 
Now.Ji^t  bai  agin  ardiliche.  c  1430  Ptfgr.  Lyf makkodt 
ii.  xxvi.  11869)  ^S  Go,  quod  she,  hardiliche,  with  oute  dred- 
inge  rude  entendement.  1596  DALRYMpLKtr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
An-/,  viii.  72  Nochttheles  he  sparet  nochtto  speik  hardilier. 
1600  HOLLAND  Liny  461  (R.)  At  the  first  the  Gaules  and 
Spanyards  . .  mainteined  the  conflict  right  hardily.  1799 
lip.  HORSLEY  Speech  July  (R.),  Confidently  and  hardily  I 
make  the  assertion,  and  I  challenge  confutation.  1860 
lVsi:v  Mill.  Proph.  313  They  could  foretell  hardily, 
e  they  could  not  yet  be  convicted  of  untruth. 

t  2.  Robustly ;  not  tenderly.  Obs.  rare. 

1674  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recrcat.  iv.  (t6S6)  41  Horses  that 
run  abroad  all  Winter,  which  however  hardily  bred,  and 
kept  [etc.].  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  iii.  29  She 
loves  to  use  herself  hardily.  1793  BKUIIOES  Catarrh  167 
Among  those  hardily  brought  up. 

f3.  J'arentheticatly.  =  lt  may  be  boldly  said; 
freely,  certainly,  assuredly,  by  all  means.  In  later 
use  changed  through  hardily  to  hardly.  Ol'S. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  23767  (Edin.  t  Hardilik  [i'.r.  hardeli]  es 
he  cuard,  bat  nankin  part  mai  pol  of  hard,  r  1386  CIIAII  i  i; 
Mercli.  T.  68  Alle  othere  manere  giftes,  hardily  [so  ^  yl/.S'.V. ; 
2  hardely]  ..  alle  been  giftes  of  Fortune,  c  1400  /'t-.v/r. 
Trav  1934  POU  hardly  no  hede  of  bi  hele  toke  . .  When  bou 
entrid  our  lie.  ^1440  CAPGRAVE  Lift  St.  Katli.  iv.  T348 
'1  heru  lyue  noon  better  at  this  day,  hardyly.  a  1529  SKF.I.- 
TON  P.  Sparcnve  270  No,  no,  syr,  hardely.  a  1553  UDAI.L 
Royster  D.  i.  ii.  (Arb.)  19  Yea  now  hardly  lette  me  alone. 
'553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  4  Bee  he  Preacher,  Lawier, 
yea,  or  Cooke  either  hardely.  1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxiv. 
viii,  Klect  him  Consul!  hardly,  and  good  leave  have  you. 

II  Hardini  (hii-idim).  In  5  hardan.  [Arab. 
..•i,a.  harSau'n,  lizard,  land  crocodile.]  An 

agamoid  lizard,  Stettio  •vulgaris,  of  the  Levant. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xxi.  (1495)  780  Al 
his  [chameleon's]  body  is  rough  and  sharpe  as  the  body  of 
an  Hardan.  1860  WOOD  lllnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  11863)  III.  88 
llardim,  the  Arab  name  for  the  Stellio.  1884-5  Standard 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  414  (Cent.l  The  hardims  are  of  an  olive 
green  color  shaded  with  black,  and  below  a  pale  yellow. 

Hardiment  (haudiment).  arch.  [a.  OF.  har- 
diment  (in  Godef.),  f.  hardi  HARDY  :  see  -MENT.] 
Boldness,  courage,  daring,  hardihood. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Traylns  iv.  505  (533)  Artow  in  Troye  and 
hast  noon  hardiment  To  take  a  womman  which  bat  loueth 
be  ?  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  IV.  xxiv.  (1869)  189,  I  wot 
neuere  how  pou  hast  take  hardement  to  turne  ayen  to  me. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  20  He  tynt  all  hardyment, 
Ffor  feir  he  chaingit  hew.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vi.  xxxiv. 
TOO  Our  foes  fierce  courage,  strength  and  hardimenl.  1791 


brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 

f  b.  A  deed  of  daring,  a  bold  exploit.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brace  xn.  509  Mony  ane  hardyment 
douchtely  Wes  thair  eschewit  [=achieved],  1596  SHAKS. 
I  Hen,  Ii',  i.  iii.  101  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an 
houre  In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower.  1601 
WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  C  vj,  Tis  often  seen,  ill-pleasing  acci- 
dents Proceed  from  rage  and  hare-braind  hnrdiments.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  75  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath  To 
Cymbeline  perform'd. 

Hardiness  (ha-jdines).  [f.  HARDY  o.  + -NEKS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hardy. 

1.  Boldness,  daring;  audacity;  hardihood.    Now 
somewhat  ran. 

1297  R.  GLOL-C.  (1724)  64  He  . .  the  emperour  with  stod, 
And  dredde  of  hys  hardynesse.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi. 
80  No  boye  hadde  hardinesse  hym  to  louche  in  deyinge. 
ri45o  Merlin  231  A  yonge  knyght  of  grete  hartlj 
1561  Eae.ti.lrte  Aar'/j,'.  1'ref.ftCj,  Accoumpting desperat- 
ntsse  for  boldnesse,  rashnesse  for  hardinesse.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Ret.  vi.  §  261  There  being  none  that  had  ihe 
hardiness  yet  to  declare  . .  for  the  King.  1814  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  XII.  76  [Du  Bartas]  coining  words  when  he  did 
not  find  them  ready  minted  for  his  use,  introducing  new 
compounds,  good  or  bad,  with  equal  hardiness.  1866  R. 
CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  i.  27  To  execute  a  purpose  so  lofty.. 
\\nukl  have,  .required  great  hardiness  of  heart. 

2.  Capability  of  endurance,  physical  or  mental. 
Now  chiefly,  Physical  robustness. 

1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  Wks.  (1847)  80/1  Preserving 
the  Body's  health  and  hardiness.      1781  GIBBON  Dec!.  $  /•. 
II.  xl.  490  Luxury  enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  i 
and  bodies.      1789  BENTHAM   Print:.    I  i   The 

external  indications  of  hardiness  are  the  firmness  of  the 
muscular  fibres  and  the  callosity  of  the  skin.  1834  Penny 
Cycl.  II.  189/1  [The  apple]  from  its  hardiness  and  great 
al  .undance,  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  cold 
climates.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  39/1  The  CM 
hardiness  of  the  race. 

•  Catachr.  for  hardness.  (Often  an  error  of 
copyists  and  editors.) 

1539  TAVERNER  Car,/.   Wyscd.  i.  3  a,  The  office  of  a 
capitayne  is  agaynst  rebelles  to  use  hardynesse,  and  ;u 
his  liei;c  subiectes,  gentyhifsse.     1596  SmnxnStatr  />.'/. 
(Glnbet  640/1   Great   endurours  of  cold,  hunger,  and  all 
liaidiness. 


HABDING. 

t  Harding.  Obs.ra.re~1.  A  slowly  developing 
plant :  cf.  HASTING.  In  quot.  transf. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  \\.  (1887)  19  Ripenesin  children 
is  not  tyed  to  one  time,  no  more  then  all  corne  is  ripe  for 
one  reaping  . .  Some  be  hastinges  and  will  on,  some  be 
hardinges,  and  drawe  backe. 

Hardish  (ha-idif),  a.    [f.  HARD  a.  +  -ISH.] 

Somewhat  hard  (in  various  senses). 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Trtos.  Fr.  Tang,  Duret,  hardish.  a  1592 
GRF.ENE  Alpkansus  iv.  \Vks.  (RtIog.)24o/2  For  my  pillow. . 
The  hardish  hillocks  have  suffic'd  my  turn.  1676  TEMPLE 
Let.  to  King  Wks.  1731  II.  423  With  Terms  something 
hardish.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  55  In  8  days  it  grew  hardish, 
and  in  14  quite  dry.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  iv.  160  It 
will  require  a  hardish  course  of  reading. 

t  Hardiship.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [f.  HARDY  a.  + 
-SHIP.]  Hardy  behaviour,  courage. 

a  1x40  H'ohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  271  Moni  man  fmrh  his 
strengSe  and  hardischipe  ek  makes  him  luued  and  ^erned. 

Hardishrew  (ha-jdi,Jr«).  Now  local.  Also 
7  hardyshrew,  hardshrew,  9  (dial.)  hardistraw, 
hardiatrow.  [app.  f.  HARDY  a.  +  SHREW.]  A 
name  variously  applied  to  the  field-mouse,  harvest- 
mouse,  and  shrew-mouse. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  234  In  Italy  the  hardy  shrews  are 
venomous  in  their  biting.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Cummins'  Gate 
Lat.  Unl.  F  193  The  Rat,  Hardshrew,  and  whole  herd  of 
mice,  enemies  to  corn.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  222  A  Hardi- 
shrew or  Nursrow  (as  they  here  call  them,)  i.  e.  a  field- 
mouse.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  11 'ardishrew,  a  field-mou.se. 
Stajf.  Also  called  the  hardistraiv.  1882  W,  Worcestcrsh. 
Gloss.,  HareKskmo.  the  field-mouse;  also  Hardistraw. 
1884  Upton  Gloss.,  tlardistrtyw,  a  shrew-mouse. 

t  Hardiss,  hardysse,  v,    0/>s.  rare.     [f. 

hardiss-,  extended  stem  of  OF.  hardir,  f.  hardi 
HARDY.]  trans.  To  make  hardy,  embolden. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  204  So  muche  ..  he  truste  To  hym 
sulue  &  to  hardyssy  ys  men.  Ibid.  426  Vor  so  wel  he 
vajt,  &  hys  men  hardyssede  echon. 

tHa-rdlaik.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  harNeikr  hardness, 
harshness.]  Hardship,  harshness,  severity. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  3476  With  hardlayke  &  harmu,  bat 
happyn  shall  after.  Ibid.  8124  The  shall  happen  in  helle 
hardlaikes  mo. 

Hardly  (ha-jdli),  adv.  Forms :  see  HARD  a. 
[f.  HARD  a.  +  -LY  3.]  In  a  hard  manner. 

f  1.  With  energy,  force,  or  strenuous  exertion  ; 
vigorously,  forcibly,  violently.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  7480  Hardliche  \c  1275  hardeliche]  heo  heowen. 
Ibid.  16700  Samuel  baet  sweord  an-hof  And  hserdeliche  adun 
sloh.  c  1305  St.  Christopher  82  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  62  He. . 
step  hardeliche  &  faste.  c  1460  Tcavneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  247 
Lay  on  him  hardely,  And  make  hym  go  his  gate,  "in  1550 
Freiris  of  Benuik  552  in  Dnnbar"s  Poems  (1893)  303  Stryk, 
stryk  herdely,  for  now  is  tyme  to  the.  1607  TOPSELL 
Serpents^  (1658)  625  The  Lamprey  caught  fast  hold  on  his 
hand,  biting  hardly.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  58  P  6 
I.. drink  stale  beer  the  more  hardly,  because,  unless  I  will, 
nobody  else  does.  1818  MRS.  SHELLEY Frankenst.  iv.  (1863) 
68  My  pulse  beat  so  quickly  and  hardly,  that  I  felt  the 
palpitation  of  every  artery. 

f2.   Boldly,  daringly,  hardily.  Obs. 

a  1225  A  tier.  R.  268  Heo.  .bet,  wio"  swuche  goste,  herde- 
liche  ne  uihteS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12953  (Gott.)  Hardli 
\Fairf.  baldeli]  he  }ode  him  nere.  c  1400  Rmvland  $  O.  446 
Feghte  one,  dere  Sone,  hardely.  c_  1489  CAXTON  Sotines  of 
Aymon  viii.  194  Lete  vs  goo  to  it  hardly  For  we  durste 
well  assaylle  the  devylle  when  ye  be  wyth  vs.  1566  PAINTER 
Pal.  Pleas.  I.  99  b,  Speake  hardly  thy  minde.  1622  Bp. 
ANDREWES  Serin,  ^ed.  18)  258  Keep  on  your  hats,  sit  even 
as  you  do  hardly. 

t3.  Firmly.  Obs. 

01225  Ancr.  R.  268  Herdeliche  ileueS  bet  al  be  deofles 
strencoe  melteS  buruh  be  grace  of  be  holi  sacrament,  c  1440 
CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  v.  264  Leue  this  doctryne  hardyly 
as  joure  crede  !  1583  STANVHURST  sEneis,  Conceites  (Arb.) 
138  In  brest  of  the  godesse,  Gorgon  was  coketed  hardlye. 

4.  With  hard  pressure;  with  severity  or  rigour; 
severely,  rigorously,  harshly. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxx.  158  He  is  hardely 
matched,  wherfore  he  hathe  nede  of  your  ayde.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron^.  II.  190  Two  Bishops  and  an  Abbot.. were 
hardly  and  streightly  kept  in  strong  prison  so  long  as  the 
king  lyved.  1573  G.  HARVEV  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  3,  I 
besout  [him)  . .  that  he  wuld  not  deale  so  hardly  hi  me. 
1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  51  The  unconstant  people 
. .  now  began  to  speak  hardly  of  him.  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  32  Being  shipped  at  Deep,  the  Sea  used  us 
hardly.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xxxi,  How  is  it,  Sir,  that 
this  poor  man.. is  used  thus  hardly?  1853  A.  j.  MORRIS 
Business  i.  10  Conscience  is  hardly  bestead  by  the  demands 
of  life.  1886  Law  T.  20  Feb.  283/2  The  rule  worked  hardly. 

6.   With  trouble  or  hardship ;  uneasily,  painfully. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxi[i].  29  They  that  lye  in  the  dust,  and 
lyue  so  hardly.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'll,  41  Cornysh- 
men  . .  gate  theyr  lyvyng  hardly  by  minvnge  and  diggyng 
tinne  and  metall.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  e,  Commw. 
118  The  Husbandmen  live  hardly.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea 
108  The  Money  we  get  here  is  indeed  hardly  enough 
acquired.  1712  SEWALL  Diary  17  June  (1879)  II.  352  Mr. 
White  condescending  to  ride  before,  sitting  hardly.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive  (1887)  555  What  is  made  is  slowly, 
hardly,  and  honestly  earned. 

6.  Not  easily,  with  difficulty.  Obs.  exc.  as  con- 
tained in  7. 

1535. COVERDALE  Wisd.  be.  16  Very  hardly  can  we  discerne 
the  thinges  that  are  vpon  earth.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.t  Luke 
xviii.  24  How  hardly  [TiND.,CRANM.,Gf«™i,  with  what  diffi- 
culty] shal  they  that  haue  money  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God?  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ii.  §2  We  are  hardliest 
able  to  bring  such  proofe  . .  as  may  satisfie  gainesayers. 
1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus'  Ann.  iv.  xvi.  116  Vnto  whom 
accesse  was  hardliest  obtained.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  270 
VOL.  V. 
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Bitumen.. quickly  kindled,  hardly  quenched.  1708  UL-RNET 
Lett.  (ed.  3)  123  When  it  has  rain'd  ever  so  little,  .the  Carts 
go  deep,  and  are  hardly  drawn.  1766  FORDYCK  Strut.  Yn^. 
11'nni.  (1767)  II.  xiv.  271  Easily  provoked  and  hardly 
pacified.  1822  KKBLE  Serm.  i.  (1848)  17  The  rock,  to  which 
Solomon  hardly  won  his  way  after  many  hard  conflicts. 

7.  Barely,   only  just ;    almost   not ;    not   quite ; 
scarcely.    (In  early  use  only  gradually  distinguished 
from  6.     Formerly  sometimes  (as  still  in  vulgar 
use)  with  superfluous  negative.) 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  Neiue  Ind.  (Arb.)  7  It  hardelyeagreeth 
with  the  principles  of  Philosophic  and  common  experience. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  310  Being  so  little.. (as  hardly  the 
finenesse  thereof  cannot  be  seen).  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
<?  Comnnu.  (1603)  89  All  which  will  hardly  amount  to  fower 
score  pounds.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  in.  (1677)  59 
Either  of  these  will  not  suffer  him  to  keep  hardly  flesh  upon 
his  back.  1698  FRYER  Ace,  E.  India  fy  P.  142  When  Day 
broke  I  could  hardly  believe  my  Eyes.  1710  STEFI.E  Tatlcr 
No.  193  P  i,  I  had  hardly  entered  the  Room,  when  I  was 
accosted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget.  1783  HAILES  Antiq.  Chr. 
C/i.  i.  2  We  can  hardly  place  it  earlier.  1840  DE  QUINCEY 
.Style  Wks.  XI.  262  With  a  life  of  leisure,  but  with  hardly 
any  books.  1860-1  FLO.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing- 46,  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  [etc.J.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  7.  100 
A  year  had  hardly  passed.  [Mod.  (vulgar)  I  couldn't 
hardly  tell  what  he  meant.] 

8.  In  close  proximity,  closely;   =HARD  adv,  6. 
1584  in   Spenser ]s    IVks.  (Grosartt  I.   483    Being   hardlie 

followed  by  certaine  kearnes.  16*13  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  35  Ihey  were  so  hardly  pursued.  1880  Daily  News 
12  Nov.  2/1  They  are  hardly  run  by  some  of  the  English 
Potteries. 

f9.  Parenthetically.  Certainly,  assuredly,  by  all 
means  :  see  HARDILY  3.  Obs. 

1O.  Comb.  (with///,  adjs.},  as  hardly-acquired, 
-earned^  -labouring,  -rendered,  -removed,  -used. 

1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenism.  xii.  190  Tokens  of 
his  hardly-removed  sicknesse.  1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Laird 
of  Norlaiv  II.  31  Many  a  hardly-labouring  soul,  full  of 
generous  plans  and  motives,  has  seen  a  stranger  enter  into 
its  labours.  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  I.  34  With  her  hardly- 
earned  gains.  1890  W.  STEBBING  Peterborough  Jx.  176  The 
honour  and  loyalty  of  the  hardly-used  veteran. 

Hard-meat.  ?  Obs.  Corn  and  hay  used  as 
fodder,  as  opposed  to  grass. 

1481-4  E.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  859  III.  280,  I  had  my 
horsse  with  hym  at  lyvery  . .  I  payed  for  hard  mete  ever 
to  hym.  1533  FITZHERB.  Husk.  §  66  A  cowe  shall  gyue 
more  mylke  with  a  lyttell  grasse  and  strawe  . .  thanne  she 
shall  doo  with  hey  and  strawe.  .for  the  harde  meate  dryeth 
vp  the  mylke.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bbs.  (Surtees)  73  If  there 
fall  a  good  thicke  snowe  and  frosts  with  it  . .  it  will  make 
them  fall  to  theire  hard-meate  most  sharpely  and  keenely. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  85  To  suffer  Horses 
to  lie  at  Hard-meat,  .for  Weeks. 

-fb.  fig.  At  (to]  hard-meat',  in  close  confine- 
ment ;  under  strict  restraint.  Obs. 

1594  NASHE  Unfori.  Trav.  16  Dreame  ..  that  I  am  close 
at  hard  meate  at  Windsore  or  at  Hampton  Court.  1642 
BAKER  tr.  Malvezzis  Disc.  Tacitus  459  They  meant  to  hold 
Augustus  (as  the  saying  is)  to  hard  meat,  and  make  him 
grant  what  they  demanded.  1723  SWIFT  Let.  to  Pope  Wks. 
1761  VIII.  46,  I  hear  nothing  of  our  friend  Gay,  but  I  find 
the  court  keeps  him  at  hard  meat. 

Hard-mouthed,  (haudmauSd,  -mauj^t),  a. 

1.  Having  a  hard  mouth  :  said  of  a  horse  not  easily 
controlled  by  the  bit  or  rein. 

1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  n.  106  When  they  haue  either  hard 
mouthed  horses,  or  runne  away  lades.  1682  Land.  Gaz. 
No.  1708/4  A  Spring  Snaffle,  that  Commandeth  with  the 
greatest  ease.. all  hard-mouthed  Run-away  Horses.  1854 
WOOD  Anted.  Anim.  Life  (1855)  398  Little  hard-mouthed 
animals.. perfectly  independent  of  bit  and  bridle. 

2.  fig.  Self-willed,  obstinate. 

1686  D'URFF.Y  Connmu.  Women  i.  i.  5  They  are  so  hard 
mouth'd,  there's  no  dealing  with  'em.  1704  SWIFT  Mech. 
Operat.  Spirit  Misc.  (171 1)  299  Wonderfully  headstrong,  and 
hard-mouth'd.  1733  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  311  Two 
wenches,  a  couple  of  hard-mouthed  Jades.  1800  A.  CARLVI.E 
Autobiog.  (1860)  432  Robertson's  soothing  manner  prevented 
his  being  hard-mouthed  with  him. 

Hardness  (ha-idnt-s).  Forms  :  see  HARD  a. 
[f.  HARD  a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  hard ;  difficulty  of  penetration,  solution,  ap- 
prehension, performance,  endurance ;  inflexibility, 
rigidity ,  stiffness,  harshness ;  rigour,  severity,  cruelty; 
obduracy,  obstinacy;  hardiness,  etc.:  see  HARD  a. 

a-joo  Epinal Gloss.  871  Rigore,  heardnissse.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  8  For  eower  heorte  heardnysse.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  296  WiJ>  5afs  ma^an  heardnysse.  r  1025 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  96  Beon  ^ebodenne  ealra  heard- 
nessa  and  stiSnissa.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  47  He  mihte  noht 
ibolie  }>e  herdnesse  of  |>e  rapes.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  19325 
(Gott.)  f>ai  durst  no  hardnes  bairn  do.  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
II.  71  Hys  lady  . .  With  hardnesse  his  herte  fyreth.  c  1440 
Jacob's  #W/(E.  E.  T.  S.)  195  Hardnes  of  clothyng  on  bak 
&  in  bed.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  227/2  Hardeness  of 
knowy(n)ge,  or  dede  doynge.  .difficult as.  a  1529  SKELTON 
N&w  synge  wey  etc.  75  Jesu  . .  That  for  man  suffred  great 
hardnes.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany^  From  hardnesse 
ofhearte.  .Good  lord,  deliuer  us.  1573-^0  BARET^/?/.  N  108 
Hardnesse  is  sparing  of  expenses,  niggardship.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  Heresbacli's  Husb.  \.  (1586*  14  The  tediousnesse  and 
hardnesse  thereof  driveth  them  away.  Ibid.  iv.  i6ob,  Powre 
in  Plaister,  or  some  liquid  thing,  that  may  come  to  a  hard- 
nesse in  the  shell.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal. 
Mar.  23  By  reason  of  Winters  hardnesse.  1596  Si'i 
F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  27  Enur'd  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare. 
1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  440  Wealth  maketh  a 
woman  proud,  beauty  suspected,  and  hardnesse  of  favour 
lothsome.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  HI.  iv.  34  Oh  hardnes  to  dis- 
semble !  1691  RAY  Creation  (1714)  164,  I  have  armed  thee 
with  courage  and  Hardness  to  attempt  the  Seas,  1697 


HARD-SET. 

DRYDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv.  155  Honeycombs  of  Golden  Juice 
..T'  allay  the  Strength  and  Hardness  of  the  Wine  1704 
Collect.  \'oy.  t,  Trmi.  (Churchill)  III.  53/2  Because  of  the 
Hardness  of  the  Weather,  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.),  The  tenants 
poor,  the  hardness  of  the  times.  1822-34  Gpoifs  Study 
Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  IQI  When  hardness  of  hearing  depends 
upon  a  deficiency  of  cerumen.  1836  1'enny  Cycl.  VI.  142/1 
Carbonate  of  lime  . .  to  this  in  part  the  hardness  of  water  is 
owing.  1862  MRS  H.  WOOD  Sirs.  Hallib.  n.  xxvi.  (1888) 
290  A  stony  hardness  settled  on  the  young  lady's  face. 
1883  Munch.  Exam.  3  Dec.  4/1  The  tendency  of  the  rates 
was  firm,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  short  loan  market. 
1895  STORY-MASK  ELVNE  Crystallorr.  i.  8  The  hardness  of 
crystals  in  different  directions  has  been  estimated  by  means 
of  an  instrument  termed  a  sclerometer. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  quality  ; 
a  hardship. 

1340  Aycnb.  236  Hit  be-houeb  bet  uless  beate  and  wesse 
be  dlsslplmes  and  be  hardnesses.  £1374  CHAUCEK  hivth. 
iv.  pr.  v.  102  (Camb.  MS.)  So  as  god  . .  yeueth  ..  to  goode 
folk  hardnesses  and  to  shrewes  he  grauntyth  hym  hir  wyl 
•658  JI:K.  TAYLOR  Let.  to  Evelyn  in  Evelyn" s  Man.  (1857) 
III.  102  One  of  the  hardnesses  will  be  that  you  must  over- 
come even  this  just  and  reasonable  grief,  a  1700  DRYDEN 
(J.),  Sculptors  are  obliged  to  . .  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  insufferable  hardnesses.  1790  By-stander  43  The 
crudest  hardnesses,  .are  to  be  rubbed  off. 

t  Ha'rdpck.  Obs.  Also  hor-dock,  hardoke. 
[app.  f.  OE.  har,  ME.  hdr,  HOAR  +  DOCK.]  Some- 
coarse  weedy  plant :  probably  burdock. 

The  burdock  has  hoary  foliage.  (Some  have  however 
suggested  that  the  word  is  a  misprint  for  burdock  itself; 
and  various  other  conjectures  have  been  offered,  i 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  iv.  4  (Fol.  i)  Crown'd  . .  with  Har- 
dokes  [Qcr.  hor-docks,  Fol,  2  hardocks],  Hemlocke,  Nettlus, 
Cuckoo  flowres,  Darnell,  and  all  the  idle  weedes  that  grow. 

Ha-rd-pan.  U.S.    [See  PAN.] 

1.  A  firm  subsoil  of  clayey,  sanely,  or  gravelly 
detritus ;  also,  hard  unbroken  ground. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Pan,  among  farmers,  the  hard  stratum 
of  earth  that  lies  below  the  soil ;  called  the  hard  fan.  1829 
H.  MURRAY  N.  Amer.  II.  in.  i.  273  The  farmer  comes  to  what 
Mr.  Spafford  calls  hard-pan,  a  stiff  impenetrable  surface  on 
which  no  vegetable  substance  will  grow.  1883  Century 
Mag.  Nov.  113  The  New  [World]  is  for  the  most  part 
yet  raw,  undigested  hard-pan.  1886  MARQ.  LORNE  in  Gd. 
Words  166  Large  quantities  of  loose  rock  and  hardpan. 

2.  fig.    Lowest   level   or   foundation ;    bottom ; 
'  bed-rock '. 

1852  W.  B.  PIKE  in  N.  Haivtlwrtie  %  Wife  (1885)  I.  444 
Almost  all  the  novel-writers  I  have  read,  although  truthful 
to  nature,  go  through  only  some  of  the  strata  ;  but  you  are 
the  only  one  who  breaks  through  the  hard-pan.  1860 
HOLMES  Elsie  V.  viii,  Mr.  Silas  Peckham  had  gone  a  little 
deeper  than  he  meant,  and  come  upon  the '  hard-pan  ',  as  the 
well-diggers  call  it,  of  the  Colonel's  character.  1872  B. 
TALBOT  in  Amer.  Ann.  Deaf  July  135  Down  in  the 


very 


_  _       _     Appear  to  get  down  to  hard-pa 
or  to  take  a  firm  grip  on  life. 

Hards,  hards  (hiidz,  hwdz),  s6.  pi.    Now 

local.  Forms :  a.  I  heordan,  2-3  heorden,  4-5 
hordes,  -is,  4-7  hurdes,  5-6  heerdis,  hyrdes, 
-ys,  -is,  6-7  birds,  6-  hurds.  /3.  4-6  hardes, 
-is,  -ys,  5-  hards.  [OE.  heordan  fern.  pi. :  cf. 
early  raod.Du.  herde,  heerde  'fibra  lini '  Kilian 
(not  in  Hexham).  Corresp.  toOLG.,  OFris.  hide, 
NFris.  hide,  heed,  MLG.,  MDn.,  Da.  hede,  LG. 
hede,  heden,  Aeen-.—O'Teut.  type  *hizddn- ;  cf. Goth. 
mizdfi,  OS.  mcd(a,  OE.  meord.  The  form  hards  is 
north,  and  n.  midl.,  herds  or  hurds  s.  midl.  and 
west.  These  are  in  form  plural,  but  are  sometimes 
construed  as  sing.  Cf.  HARDEN  sb.  and  a.]  The 
coarser  parts  of  flax  or  hemp  separated  in  hackling. 

a.  £725  Corpus  Gloss.  1908  Stuppa,  heordan.  t:  1050 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-WiUcker  451/27  Napta-nnn,  heordena.  a  1225 
Ancr.  K.  418  Nexst  fleshe  ne  serial  mon  werien  no  linene 
clo8,  bute  ?if  hit  beo  of  herde  and  ofgreate  heorden.  £1350 
Leg.  -^0^(1871181  Hir  clathes.  .bigan  to  brin  Als  heroes 
pat  had  bene  right  dry.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1233 
A  sukkenye,  That  not  of  hempe  ne  heerdis  was.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xliii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Vf 
suche  a  stone  is  set  aforne  be  sonne,  hurdes  set  berto  beb 
tende  and  set  on  fyre.  c  1400  Lan franc's  Cirurg.  35  A 
plumaciol  . .  maad  of  herdis  [B.  hurdes]  or  of  towe.  c  1440 
rromp.  rat-;'.  241/1  Hyrdys,  or  herdys  of  flax,  or  hempe, 
stuppa.  1530  PALSGR.  183  Vnes estovpes,  a  locke  of  toweor 
hurdes.  1555  EDEN  Decades  193  It  [coco-nut]  is  inuolued 
and  couered  with  many  webbes  much  lyke  vnto  those 
hyrdes  of  towe  whiche  they  vse  in  Andalusia.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (1756)  I.  292  Wounds,  .dress'd  with  Hurds. 
1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  238  Hold  the  strike 
of  flax  stiff  in  your  hand,  and  break  it  well  upon  the  coarse 
hackle,  saving  the  hurds  to  make  harder  cloth  of. 

ft.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvn.  612  Pik  and  ter  als  haf  thai 
tane,  And  lynt  and  hardiss  with  brynstane.  14..  Now.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  696/9  Hec  stvpa,  a  hardes.  1526  I'ilfr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  48  Chyppes,  hey,  &  hardes,  whiche  be 
maters  apt  to  burne.  1656  W.  COLES  Art  of  Simpling  64 
A  Cokar  tree,  whose  hairy  stuff  or  hards  which  is  next  the 
outer  bark  doth  make  cordage  and  tackle  for  ships.  1795 
M.  MADAN  Pcrsius  145  note,  The  coarse  part  of  flax,  tow, 
hards,  oakum  to  calk  ships  with.  1818  Scorr  Fam.  Lett. 
16  Jan.  (1894)  II.  8  These  Regalia  ..  were  smuggled  out  by 
a  clergyman's  wife  under  a  quantity  of  hards  of  lint,  a  1825 
FOHBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hards,  coarse  flax. 

Hard-set,  a.     [f.  SET  pa.  pple.] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  position ;  beset  by  diffi- 
culty or  trouble. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  55  pere  Hanibal  was 
harde  sette  [infes'tatus)  foure  dayes  wi>  Galles.  c  1475 
Rauf  Coil)ear  449,  I  sail  bald  that  I  haue  hecht,  hot  I  be 
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hard  set.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (i7s6t  I.  254  The 
poor  Creature  is  very  hard  set  to  drive  his  Water  from  him. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  <  1891)  MI,  I  have  sent  for 
some  books.  .Until  they  arrive,  I  shall  be  rather  hard-set. 

2    Set  so  as  to  be  hard  or  firm. 

1813  SIH  R.  WILSON  Diary  II.  448  More  like  Egypt's 
alluvium  during  the  inundation  than  hard-set  soil.  1890 
-re  16  Oct.  602/1  Beds  of  rigid  lava  and  hard-set  ash. 

b.  Of  egi,rs:  That  have  been  subject  to  incubati.  .11. 
1879  J  FKFEKIES  II  'ild  Life  in  S.  Co.  339  Some  say  it  is  the 

handset  eggs  he  (the  snake]  prefers. 

c.  Of  the  features,  etc. :  Rigidly  set 

1855  '1  'ENNYSON  Maud  I.  iv.  iv,  I.  .smile  a  hard-set  smile, 
like  a  stoic. 

3.  Determined,  obstinate. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  It's  a  hard-set  willyard  beast 
this  o'  mine. 

Ha-rdshell,  ha-rd-shell,  a.  and  st>. 

A.  a  •/.     1.  Having  a  hard  shell  :    applied  to 
some  crustaceans  and  molluscs,  as  crabs,  clams,  etc. 

2.  fig.  Rigid  and  uncompromising  in  religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell  Baptists  (U.S.),  a  strict  sect  of  Baptists,  of 
extreme  Calvinistic  views, 

1857  ELLIOTT  S/>.  in  }lo.  Representatives  (Bartlett),  A 
recular  member  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  Church.  1864 
'.ifor  No.  1875.  643  'Hardshell  Churchmen'  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  this  number,  and  the  epithet  is  applied 
to  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  party.  1800  Spectator  8  Feb.,  The 
tough  and  hard-shell  type  to  which  Judaism  owes  such 
strength  and  permanence  as  it  has  ever  possessed.  1893 
Daily  Tel.  15  Mays  5  Likethe  American  Hardshell  Baptists 
they  hold  that  there  is  nothing  like  religion. 

B.  sb,    1.  A  creature  with  a  hard  shell ;  a  hard- 
shelled  crab  or  clam.  (U.S.^ 

2.  =  Hardshell  Baptist:  see  A.  2.  (U.S.) 

1848  JOKES  SitlcAts  Trees.  30 (Farmer!  The  old  hard-shell 
laid  about  him  like  death. 

3.  U.S.  Politics.  A  member  of  the  more  conser- 
vative of  the  two  factions  into  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  state  was  divided  in  1852 
and  following  years. 

1853  -V-  I ".  Tribune  2  Apr.  (Bartlett),  The  difference  be- 
tween  a_  Hardshell  and  a  Softshell  is  this :  one  favors  the 
Execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  goes  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  offices  among  the  Nationals,  while  the  other 
is  a  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Harmony.  1864  SALA  in 
Daily  Tel.  18  Nov.,  After  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
Hunkers  and  Hardshells,  Miscegenators  and  Copperheads, 
have  been  replaced  by  honester  and  abler  politicians. 

So  Ha  rd-shelled  a.,  having  a  hard  shell. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Reffe,  An  hard-sheld  nut. 

Hardship  (ha-jdjip).    [f.  HABD  a.  +  -SHIP.] 

t 1.  The  quality  of  being  bard  to  bear ;  hard- 
ness ;  rigour ;  severity ;  painful  difficulty.  Obs. 

a  IMS  After.  R.  364  Herdschipe  of  Hue.  1676  LADY  CHA- 
WORTH  in  i2M  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  35  Lady 
Latimer  was  delivered  with  much  hardship  on  Wednesday, 
the  child  dead. 

2.  A  condition  which  presses  unusually  hard  upon 
one  who  has  to  endure  it ;  hardness  of  fate  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  severe  toil  or  suffering  ;  extreme  want 
or  privation. 

c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  2686  What  vnhappe  &  hardship  hapnes 
the  to  !  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  \.  341  Men  to  much  misery 
and  hardship  born.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  667 
Inur'd  to  Hardship,  and  to  homely  Fare.  1775  BURKE  Sp. 
Cone.  Amer.  Wks.  III.  no  The  Durham  act.. confines  the 
hardship  of  want  of  representation  to  the  case  of  subsidies. 
1847  GROTE  Hist.  Great  \\.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  179  He  had  his 
share  of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the  hardship.  1889  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  III.  i.  18  Resolute  choice  of  a  life  of  hardship. 
b.  With  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this. 

uiiiS  Ancr.  R.  6  Swuche  oore  heardschipes  bet  moni 
flechs  mai  bolien.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  33  The  un- 
welcome hardships  of  Winter.  1712  DE  FOE  Relig.  Cojirtsh. 
i.  i.  (1840)  26  A  hardship  that  never  was  put  upon  any  one 
before.  1831  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  ii.  14  The  hard- 
ships inflicted  on  himself  and  his  brother  partners. 

t  c.  An  infliction  of  severity  or  suffering ;  a 
piece  of  harsh  treatment.  Obs. 

17. .  SWIFT  (J.),  To  recover  the  effects  of  their  hardships 
upon  us.  1780  BURKE  Carr.  (1844)  II.  369,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  offered  . .  a  hardship,  or  even  an  affront, 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  any  person  whatsoever. 

Hardshrew,  obs.  form  of  HARDISHUEW. 

Hard-tack,  [f.  HARD  a.  +  TACK  sb.  in  fig. 
nj  i]  'lication  :  cf.  hard  fare.]  Ship-biscuit ;  hence, 
ordinary  sea  fare  in  general. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O'Malley  Ixxxviii.  (Farmer),  No  more  hard- 
tack . .  no  salt  butter,  but  a  genuine  land  breakfast.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  E.rp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  326  Another  set  of 
fellows  adhered  pertinaciously  to  their  salt  junk  and  hard 
tack.  1869  Mayne  Reid's  Mag.  June  513. 

Hard  irp,  advb.  and  adj.  phr. 

1.  adv.  Naut.  Said  of  the  tiller  when  it  is  put  as 
far  as  possible  to  windward,  so  as  to  turn  the  ship's 
head  away  from  the  wind.  'Usually  as  a  command.) 

1612  DEKKEI:  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  203  Whoes 
at  Helme  ?  beare  vp  hard  :  and  hard  vp.   1840  R.  H.  DANA 
fir/.  Mast  xxxi.  117  '  Ice  on  the  lee  bow  ! '     '  Hard  up  the 

1875  BEDFORD  .Sailor's  Poet.  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  354 
Hard  up  the  helm,  la  l-tirrr  au  vent. 

2.  aitj.  Hard  put  to  it;  in  difficulties;  in  want, 
esf.  of  money;  in  destitution.    ffardupfor,smc\y 
at  a  loss  for.  colloq.  f  of  slang  origin). 

1821  HA.i'.AKi  I. (ft  iu,  i  Farmer)  There  I  met  in  with  two 

'  ho  were  hard  up.     1840  DE  QCINCEY 

Style  i'..  Wks.  ijfrj  XI.  322  As  hard  up  fur  water*  as  the 


Mecca  caravan.  1851  DICKENS  Fleak  Ho.  xi,  He  was  in 
want  of  copying  work  to  do,  and  was.  .hard  up  !  1886  J.  K. 
JEROME  Idle  fmottgkts  *  You  don't  feel  nearly  so  hard  up 
with  elevenpence  in  your  pocket  as  you  do  with  a  shilling. 
1889  P.FSANT  All  in  a  Garden  Fair  n.  ii,  Everyman  in 
England  who  was  hard  up  or  had  a  hard-up  friend. 

Hence  Hard-rrpness,  Hard-u  p(p)ishness. 
slaiij  and  colloq. 

1870  SALA  Dickens  45  The  occasional  '  harduppishness '  of 
a  young  man  striving  to  attain  a  position.  1876  HINDLEV 
Alfa.  Cheap  Jack( Farmer),  There  were  frequent,  .collapses 
from  death  or  hard-upness.  1882  finies  13  Mar.  ii  Enough 
to  account  for  the  general  'hard-uppishness',  as  it  has  been 
called.  1888  MCCARTHY  &  PRAED  Ladies'  Gallery  II.  i.  8 
My  old  familiar  condition  of  hard-up-ness. 

Hardware  (haMil,\vGaj\     [See  WARE.] 

1.  Small  ware  or  goods  of  metal ;  ironmongery. 
rI5i5  [implied  in  HARDWAREMAN].     17*3  Lond.  Gnz.  No. 

6146  10  John  Lowe  ..  Haberdasher  of  Hard-Ware.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scott,  in  1772.  10  Locks,  hinges,  cast-iron 
and  other  branches  of  hardware.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  llrit. 
India  I.  535  Pedlars,  .with  a  pack  of  scissors  or  other  hard- 
ware at  their  backs. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hardware  dealer,  factory, 
merchant,  trade. 

1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett.  Wks.  1735  V.  II.  14  Mr.  Wood 
. .  a  hard-ware-dealer,  procured  a  patent  . .  to  coin  io8,ooo/. 
in  copper.  1848  MILL  /W.  AVcw.  I.  iv.  §  i.  (1876)  35  Suppose 
. .  that  the  capitalist  is  a  hardware  manufacturer.  1862  TROL- 
LOPE  Orley  /•'.  vi.  36  A.  .man  in  the  hardware  line. 

Ha-rdwareman.  Also  6  harder  man.  [f. 
prec.]  A  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in  hardware. 

c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Harde  waremen, 
mole sekers,  and ratte takers.  1348  H\LLCArmi.,  Hen.  I'lll, 
65  Then  the  French  harder  men  opened  their  wares,  and 
made  the  Taylers  hal  lyke  to  the  paunde  of  a  marte.  1577 
HARRISON  England  in.  ix.  (1877)  n.  64  Grindstones  for 
hardware  men.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  181  The  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  the  itinerant  hardwareman. 

Ha-rdwood,  sb. 

1.  The  wood  or  timber  of  deciduous  trees,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  pines  and  firs ;  in  some  loca- 
lities spec,  that  of  oak  and  ash.     Mostly  attrib.,  as 
in  hardwood  tree,  forest,  etc.   Chiefly  St.  and  f/.S. 

1568  Kirton-in- I.indsey  Churchiv.  Air.  in  N.-W.  Lin- 
coln. Gloss.,  William  Chapman,  iij  lode  of  hardwodde. 
1813  GEO.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Sitrv.  Kiyicard.  343  (Jam.) 
Deciduous  trees,  or  what  is  here  called  hard  wood  ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  evergreens  or  firs,  whose  timber  is  com- 
paratively softer.  <ii8i7  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  tfcw  Eng. 
(1821)  II.  165  Hard- wood  land  ;  or  land,  producing  oak  and 
other  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  called  hard,  in  opposition  to 
pine,  and  other  soft  kinds.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  llard- 
it'ood-trees,  Deciduous  trees,  in  contradistinction  to  ever- 
greens and  the  fir  tribe.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  146 
The  rounded,  .outline  of  hard-wood  trees.  iBSoLtor.  Lr>:i;: 
Knmul.  (N.Y.).X.  140  Forests  of  hardwood  diversified  by 
groves  of  sugar  maple.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa 
641  Do  not  start  a  plantation  on  soil  that  is  not  growing 
hard-wood  forest.  Mod.  Will  you  have  it  of  deal  or  hard- 
wood ? 

2.  a.  In  Australia,  applied  to  many  kinds  of 
timber  resembling  teak,  esp.  to  Backhousia  Ban- 
croftii,  used  in  building  and  fencing,     b.  A  West 
Indian  shrub,  Ixoraferrea. 

1888  CANDISH  Whispering  I  'oices  108  Sitting  on  a  block 
of  hardwood . .  Is  the  grayhaired  forest  feller.  1890  BOLDRE- 
WOOD Miner's  Right  iii.  24  A  hammer-like  piece  of  hard- 
wood  above  a  plate  of  tin.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  iq  Jan.  2/1 
Hardwood  can  be  found  in  any  quantity  from  the  Dutch 
boundary  to  the  Louisiade  group. 

Ha'rd- wooded,  a.  a.  Having  hard  wood.  b. 
Of  hardwood  as  opposed  to  pine  or  fir ;  deciduous. 

1858  GLENNY  Card.  Everyday  Bk.  ni/i  Hard-wooded 
plants  want  most  attention.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa 
91  This  will  become  a  forest  of  soft-wooded  plants  and  palms ; 
and  finally  of  hard-wooded  trees. 

Hardy  (ha-idi),  a.  Also  3-4  herdi,  -y,  (4 ardi). 
[a.  F.  hardi,  nom.  sing,  hardiz  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  =  Pr.  ardit,  It.  ardito,  pa.  pple.  of  OF. 
hardir,  Pr.  ardir,  It.  aniire  to  harden,  make  hard, 
bold, etc., a. WGer. *hanijati, Goth,  hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan  to  make  hard,  f.  hard  HARD  a.] 

1.  Bold,  courageous,  daring,  a.  Of  persons,  their 
manner,  etc. 

a  IMS  £<'.s'-  Kath.  1745  Porphire  and  Auguste  wurSen . .  se 
swiSe  wilcweme,  and  se  hardi.  c  1175  LAY.  4181  Six  hundred 
enisles  of  alle  be  kenneste  and  of  ban  hardieste.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  15503  We  er  herdi  [v.rr.  hardi,  hardy]  men 
i-npu  agains  iudas  vr  fa.  13. .  Guy  Ifanv.  (A.)  1136  Code 
kni^t  and  ardi  in  fijt.  <•  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Set.  Wks.  I. 
343  Petre  was  . .  hardi  in  axing,  c  1420  A-.'oif.  Arth.  xvii, 
The  bed  of  that  hardy,  He  sette  on  a  stake.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  III.  94  A  good  Knight  and  hardie  of  his  handes. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinslud  III.  1343/1  Philip  duke 
of  Burgognie,  surnamed  the  hardie.  1625-16  PURCHAS  Pil- 
erims  II.  1043  No  man  is  so  hardy  as  to  ride  on  horse-back 
by  a  church.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  \.  (1798)  25  Art  thou 
so  hardy,  as  to  dare  my  vengeance  ?  1827  HALLAM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  iv.  185  In  this  treatise  such  a  hardy  spirit  of 
innovation  was  displayed,  .that  [etc.).  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
13  June  5/2  Noone.  .would  be  hardy  enough  to  take  up  the 
reins  after  he  had  thrown  them  down. 
b.  Of  actions,  qualities,  etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  248  Herdi  bileaue  bringeS  J«ne  deouel 

a  vlihtu.    c  1340  ( 'ursor  M.  7659  (Fairf.)  f>is  batal  was  hardy 

1585  T  WASHINV;TI>N  tr.  XLhoLiy's  Voy.  I.  vonote, 

'  f  certaineknights.    1685  EVELYN  M.->n. 

(1857)  II.  253  He  . .  has  served  the  Court  interest  on  all  the 

;    ;  .  L,'!.  to  J.  !-i>:i'k,-  ig  Apr., 

Silenced  by  a  hard)  -  \Con- 

tftnp.  j\i-u.  May  633  A  hardy  struke  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 


2.  opprobrious ly.  Presumptuously  bold, audacious; 
rashly  bold,  showing  temerity.  Cf.  FOOLHARDY. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  56  {hi,  a  wrecche  sunful  mon,  ert  so  swu&e 
herdi  to  kesten  kang  eien  upon  3unge  wummen.  a  1340 
HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  42  pat  na  man  be  hardy  him  to  heghe 
abouen  |>e  stabilnes  of  haly  men.  c  1450  Merlin  37  Thei 
sholde  not  be  so  hardy  be-fore  me  to  make  yow  no  lesynge. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  175/1  Hardy  ..  temerarins,  qiti  sine  con- 
silio  agit.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonms  of  Aytnon  xxii.  474  Yf 
Reynawd  were  soo  hardy  to  doo  ony  harme  vnto  ricnarde 
of  normandy,  1  sholde  hanye  hym  wyth  myn  owen  handes. 
1699  liENTLKY  I'fial.  503  What  shall  we  say  now  to  such  a 
hardy  Writer,  as  this  is?  1890  Sat.  Rtt>.  i  Feb.  150/1  A 
warning  to  others  not  henceforward  to  be  so  hardy. 

•(•  3.  Strong,  enduring,  tough.   Ol>s. 

c  1381  CHAUCER  Parl.  Foules  176  The  byldere  ok  &ek  the 
hardy  [z'.r.  harde]  assh. 

4.  Capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  hardship,  rigour 
of  the  weather,  etc.  ;  physically  robust,  vigorous. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  150  A  tall  and  a  hardye  per- 
sonage,  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  \\.  32  How  strong 
and  nardie  I  was,  and  how  I  could  endure  the  cold  and 
tempestuous  season.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  920  (Art)  Thou 
then  they  Less  hardie  to  endure?  i774(',OLi>sM.  A~.</.  Hist. 
(1776)  V.  183  When  once  grown  up,  turkies  are  very  hardy 
birds.  1783  Polite  Traf.  105  Northward  of  the  bay,  even 
the  hardy  pine  is  seen  no  longer.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  (1873)  II-  l'  »•  93  The  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus. 

b.  Hort.  Able  to  grow  in  the  open  air  through- 
out the  year.    Half  hardy,  able  to  do  this  except 
in  winter,  when  shelter  is  required.    Hardy  annual, 
an  annual  plant  that  may  be  sown  in   the  open 
ground,  or  that  ripens  its  seed  and  sows  itself  year 
afttr  year.     Alsoyff.,  a  subject  that  comes  up  year 
after  year  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  newspapers. 

1852  Half-hardy  [see  HARDEN  T.  7].  1870  LOWELL  Study 
n'iiut.,  Chaucer  (1886)  216  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
Roman  literature,  always  a  half-hardy  exotic,  could  ripen 
the  seeds  of  living  reproduction.  1871  S.  Katuna)  Amateur's 
FloiverGard.  188  Many  of  the  hardy  annuals  are  weedyand 
short-lived.  \%gzPall M.illG.  16  Aug.  4/2  (Farmer!  Readers 
.  .are  once  more  filling  the  columns  of  that  journal  with  '  Is 
Marriage  a  Failure  ? '  The  hardy  annual  is  called  '  English 
Wives'  this  time. 

c.  Of  actions,  qualities,  etc. 

1601  CHESTER  LovSs  Mart.,  K.  A  rthitr  liii,  The  Saxons 
men  of  hardie  strength.  1674  tr.  Schemer's  Lapland  124  The 
Laplanders  lead  a  miserable  and  hardy  kind  of  life.  1845 
FORD  JJa>id-{>v.  Sfain  i.  53  The  horses  of  Navarre  . .  are 
still  esteemed  for  their  hardy  strength. 

5.  Comb.,  as  hardy-timbtd,  -mannered,  -wilted,  etc. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  n.  Batylon  650  Ronsatd 

.  .hardy-witted,  handleth  happily  All  sorts  of  subject,  stile, 
and  Poesie.  1825  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  IV.  339  The  sexton, 
a  shrewd,  hardy-mannered  fellow. 

Ha'rdy,  sb.  [prob.  f.  HARD,  or  HARDY  a.]  The 
vertical  bar  or  blade  of  hard  iron  with  a  sharp  edge, 
on  which  nailmakers  cut  or  strike  off  the  shaped  nail 
from  the  iron  rod  ;  also,  a  movable  piece,  called 
also  '  fuller  ',  fitting  into  a  socket  in  an  anvil,  used 
for  similar  purposes  by  blacksmiths. 

1870  Gd.  Words  Apr.  247  My  bore  and  hardy  must  be 
done,  Or  I  cannot  make  good  nails.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.,  Hardy.  .A  chisel  or  fuller  having  a  square  shank  for 
insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an  anvil  called  a  hardy-hole. 
1894  Attter.  Anti.  Deaf  June  150  [Blacksmith's  tools]  a 
poker,  a  rake,  a  shovel,  a  sprinkler,  a  hardy. 

t  Ha'rdy,  v.  Obs.    [f.  HARDY  «.] 

1.  trans.    To  make  hardy  or  bold ;  to  encourage. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2163  Hardi  min  heorte.    1297  R.  GLOUC. 

(1724)  218  Lucye,  to  hardy  ys  men,  prykede  her  and  her. 
c  1350  U'ill.  I'alerne  1156  Forto  hardien  be  hertes  of  here 
heijh  burnes.  r  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhoiie  I.  Ixxi.  11869)  41 
Al  gates  j  hardied  me  and  went  wel  nyh  to  hire. 

2.  intr.  To  become  bold,  nonce-use. 

1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Old  Margate  Hoy,  Still  hardying 
more  and  more  in  his  triumphs  over  our  simplicity. 

t  Ha'rdyda'rdy.  Obs.  [A  reduplicated  exten- 
sion of  HAKDY  :  cf.  hantfy-dandy.]  a.  Rash  or 
foolish  daring,  b.  A  daring  fellow,  dare-devil. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  450  So  myche  hardy  dardy 
and  so  lytell  manlynes.  1593  R.  HARVEV  Philtid.  So  A 
very  hardydardy  in  deede  as  euer  liued. 

Hardyshrew,  obs.  form  of  HAEDISHREW. 

Hare  (he^i),  sb.  Forms :  1-2  hara,  2-  hare, 
(4-5  haar(e,  hayre,  5  are,  6-7  Sc.  hair(e).  [A 
Com.  Teut.  sb.:  OE.  hara,  =  OFris.  /;«.«•( WFris. 
hacze,  MDu.  haese,  haze,  Du.  haas),  OHG.  haso 
VMHG.,  MLG.,  mod.Gcr.  hose),  ON.  here,  hcri 
(Sw.,  Da. hare) :— OTeut.  *hason-,  *hazon-,  cognate 
with  OPruss.  sasins  (for  szasins]  hare.  Cf.  also 
Skr.  fiifa  (?for  fasa}  hare.  Relationship  to  the 
OE.  adj.  hasu,  heasu  '  grey,  ash-coloured  '  is  doubt- 
ful. The  OE.  and  Norse  words  show  rhotacism, 
the  latter  with  resulting  umlaut.] 

1.  A  rodent  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus, 
having  long  ears  and  hind  legs,  a  short  tail,  and 
a  divided  upper  lip. 

The  common  hare  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  (L.  tinii- 
dits\  is  a  timid,  watchful. and  very  s\\-ift  animal.     '  It 
are  so  situated,  that  the  animal  can  see  nearly  all  around  it ' 
(Carpenter) ;  hence,  prob.,  the  popular  saying  that  it 
with  its  eyes  open  (Topsell):  cf.  /;,/ 

sleep,  in  6.     A  less  common  species  or  subspccks   i^    ihr 
Alpine  or  varying  hare  (L.  -'ariabitis).     In  Norlh  An. 
there  are  several  secies  or  subspecies,  uf  which  /,.  .  i 
i-a/nts  comes  closest  to  the  common  European  1 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  608  Ltpus,  leporis,  hara  [  Erf.  Glass. 


HARE. 

faera],     1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1086  (Earle)  222  He  saittebe 
:i:iran  bxt  hi  mosten  freo  faran.     a  1250  Owlfr  Night. 
383  Ich  mai  iseon  so  we  I  so  on   hare,     c  1330  R.  I); 

.'.  (1810)210  About  bet  gan  him  chace,  and  hunted  him 
al:s  iKiyrc-.  1382  WYCLIK  Lev.  xi.  6  An  haar  [1388  hare]  for- 
|  i>  \nelem-],  for  and  he  chewith  kude.  1436  /W. 
,  Rolls)  II.  iS6  Skynnes  of  otere,  squerd,  and  Irysh 
an  1486  Bk.  St.  Aihans  F  vj,  A  Trippe  of  haaris.  1597 
MONTGOMERIE  Cherric  ty  S/ae  15,  I  saw  the  hurcheoun  and 
the  hair,  Quha  fed  amangis  the  flowris  fair.  1678  MARVELL 
•.•/,•  /V/tvj  .->;;  As  much  out  of  order,  as  if  . .  an  Hare 
had  crossed  his  way.  1684  R.  H.  School  Rccrcat.  8  The 
Hare  the  first  Year  a  Leveret,  2  a  Hare,  -;  a  great  Hare. 
1820  Ki  .us  Azv  pfSt.  -)<«.. v  i,  The  hare  hmp'd  trembling 
through  the  fro?en  giass  1847  CARPENTKR/^/.  §236  The 
Alpine  or  varying  Hare  (so  named  from  its  usual  residence, 
and  I'u'iu  the  changes  of  colour  which  it  undergoes),  inhabits 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  mountainous  parts  of 
ltdand,  and  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland.  1884  -SV.  James11  Gaz.  7  Aug.  4/2  The 
white  hare  has  risen  in  value  during  the  last  two  seasons. 

b.  The  male  or  buck  hare  is  sometimes  called 
Jack  hare.  During  March  (the  breeding  season) 
liart-s  are  wilder  than  at  other  times ;  hence  the 
proverbial  saying  As  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

1529  MOKE  St<pp.  Soulys  Wks.  299/2  As  mad  not  as  a  march 

hare,    but   as   a   madde   dogge.      111631    DRAYTON   Nyttt- 

phiditi)  Oberon  . .  grew  as  mad  as  any  nare,  When  he  had 

ill  each  place  with  care,   And  found  his  queen    \va> 

[.;.     1741  Compt.  Fam.-Piece  ii.  i.  300  The  Males  are 

usually  call  d  Jack  Hares.     1783  Cowi'ER  Epit.  oti  Hare  8 

Old  Tiny.  .Who,  nursed  with  tender  care,.  .Was  still  a  wild 

Jack  hare.     1812  H.  £  J.  SMITH   Kcj.  Addr,  iv.  viii,  For 

what  is  Hamlet,  but  a  hare  in  March?    1865  L.  CARROLL 

v .  \di:  Wonderland  vi.  (1886)  90  '  In  that  direction  . . 

lives  a  Hatter  :  and  in  that  direction  . .  lives  a  March  Hare 

.  .they're  both  mad.' 

2.  Phrases  and  Proverbs.  To  hold  (or  run)  with 
tkc  hare  and  run  or  hunt}  with  the  hounds ;  to 
run  with  hare  and  hounds  :  to  try  to  keep  in  with 
both  sides;  to  play  a  double  part.  First  catch 
your  hare  (i.e.  as  the  first  step  to  cooking  him)  : 
a  direction  jestingly  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Glasse's 
Cookery  Book,  but  of  much  more  recent  origin. 

t  To  hunt  for  or  catch  a  hare  with  a  tabor  \  \  to  take 
hares  ivith  foxes,  t  to  seek  a  hare  in  a  hens  ftcsf,  also  to  set 
the  tortoise  to  catch  the  hare :  to  seek  to  do  something 
almost  impossible,  t  To  kiss  the  hare's  foot :  to  be  late. 
t  To  have  two  hares  afoot  or  to  run  after  two  hares  \  to 
undertake  too  many  things.  To  get  the  hare's  foot  to  lick\ 
to  obtain  very  little.  To  make  a  hare  of:  to  make  ridi- 
culous, t  To  set  the  hares  head  (foot,  hare-pie}  against 
the goose-giblet '.  to  let  one  thing  serve  as  a  set-off  to  another. 
Here  or  there  the  hare  wait  or  goes  away  :  here  or  there  the 
matter  ended.  Also,  expressions  referring  to  /Esop's  Fable  of 
the  Race  between  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdeles  i.  58  Men  my^tten  as  well 
haue  huntyd  an  hare  with  a  tabre  As  aske  ony  mendis  (Tor 
bat  be!  mysdede.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  263 
bou  hast  a  crokyd  tunge  heldyng  wyth  hownd  and  wyth 
hare.  1539  TAVERNEK  Krasm.  Prov.  (1552)  36  As  I  say  m 
our  Englyshe  prouerbe  :  Set  the  hares  head  against  the 
gose  gyblet.  [See  also  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  52  ; 
1607  DEKKER  IVestw.  Hoe  v.  iv,  Dram.  Wks.  1873,  and 
note.}  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  17  And  yet  shall 
we  catche  a  hare  with  a  taber,  As  soone  as  catche  ought 
of  them.  1562  Ibid,  i  ^7  Holde  with  the  hare  and  run  with 
the  hounde,  run  thare  As  wight  as  the  hounde,  and  as  wyse 
as  the  hare.  1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  HoUnshtd 
(1807-8)  VI.  52  But  in  deed  it  is  hard  to  take  hares  with 
foxes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  u.  i.  137  You  are  the  Hare  of 
whom  the  Prouerb  goes  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  Lyons 
by  the  beard.  1599  PORTER  Angry  \l\nn.  Abingd.  (Percy 
Soc.)  103  Hee  is  gone  to  seek  a  hayre  in  a  hennes  nest  . . 
which  is  as  sildome  scene  as  a  blacke  swan.  1600  HOLLAND 
Li.'y  xxxv.  xiv.  914  And  here  went  the  bare  away.  1613-16 
W.  BKOWNI:  Brit.  Past.  n.  ii,  We  had  need  Make  IK  t 
away,  unlesse  we  meane  to  speed  With  those  that  kisse  the 
foot.  1633  ROWLEY  Match  Afidn.  v.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XIII.  88  As  I  have  been  bawd  to  the  flesh,  you 
have  been  bawd  to  your  money  ;  so  set  the  hare-pie  against 
the  goose-giblets.  1658-9  BURTON  Diary  9  Mar.  (1828)  IV. 
iqS  Keep  to  your  debate.  You  have  two  hares  a-foot.  You 
will  lose  both,  a  1683  SIDNEY  Disc.  C.ovt.  n.  xxiii.  (1704) 
151  An  ill  Hare  is  said  to  make  a  good  Dog.  1690  Turn- 
Coat  ifTimts'vt.  in  Roxb.  Bail.  (1883)  IV.  515,  I  can  hold 
with  the  Hare,  and  run  with  the  Hound  :  Which  no  bdHy 
can  deny.  1798  MALTHUS  Pofrtl.  (1817*  III.  113  It  would 
appear  to  be  setting  the  tortoise  to  catch  the  hare.  1818 
SCOTT  Let.  to  Croker  5  Feb.  in  Lockhart,  The  poor  clergy- 
man [got]  nothing  whatever,  or,  as  we  say,  the  hare's  foot  to 
lick.  1855  THACKERAY  Rose  %  Ring  xiv, '  A  soldier,  Prince, 
must  needs  obey  his  orders  :  mine  are  . .  to  seize  wherever 
I  should  light  upon  him — '  '  First  catch  your  hare  !. .'  ex- 
claimed his  Royal  Highness.  1858  Times  25  Aug.  6/2  Bitter 
experience  has  taught  us  not  to  cook  our  hare  before  we 
have  caught  it.  1896  Daily  News  20  July  8/2  The  familiar 
words,  '  First  catch  your  hare ',  were  never  to  be  found  in 
Mrs.  Glas.se's  famous  volume.  What  she  really  said  was, 
'  Take  your  hare  when  it  is  cased '. 

3.  a.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person,  in  various  allu- 
sive senses. 

CI325  Poem  Times  Edw.  II,  252  in  Pol.  Poems  (Camden) 
334  Nu  ben  theih  liouns  in  halle,  and  hares  in  the  feld. 
1650  R.  STAI'YLTON  Strata's  Low  C.  IVarres  vi.  7  At  the 
very  lir^L  charge. .this  hare  in  a  Helmet  fled  out  of  the 

Field.      1729  SWIFT    Libel  on  Dr.    Delany,  etc.  53   Thus 

the  hare  with  many  friends,  Twice  seven   Ion- 
the  Court  attends.     1864  TENNYSON  Aylmers  /•'.  490  The., 
distant    blaze  of  those  dull  banquets  made   The   nightly 

wirer  of  their  innocent  hare  Falter  before  he  took  it. 
b.  He  who  lays  the  'scent'  (usually  paper  torn 

into  fragments)  which  the  *  hounds'  follow  in  the 

sport  hare  anit  hounds,  also  called  '  paper-chase '. 
a  1845  HOOD  To  Mr.  iMalthus  i,  You're  quite  enough  to 

play  at  hare  and  hounds.     1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  vii, 
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Please,  sir,  we've  been  out 


H.ire-and-Hounds,  and 


lost  our  way.  1883  W.  H.  RIDKING  in  Har/>,-rs  Jf<ig.  July 
178/2  A  flushed  little  'hare'  bounds  past  us,  distributing 
the  paper  '  scent  '  in  his  course,  and  followed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward  by  the  panting  and  baffled  '  hounds  '. 

4.  One  of  the  southern  constellations,  Lcpus. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  KncnvL  (1556)  268  Vnder  the  feeteof 
Orion,  is  there  a  constellation  of  12  starres,  named  the 


said  by  Hyginus  to  be  in  the  act  of  running  from  Orion's  dog. 

6.  =-  SKA-FARE,  a  molluscous  animal,  Aplysia 
dcpilans. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  89  Foot-less,  and  finn- 
less  (as  the  baneful  Hare,  And  heat-full  Oyster'.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  71  It  represseth  the  poison  of  the 
venomous  fish  called  the  sea-Hare.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool. 
§  917  The  Aplysia^  commonly  termed  Sea-Hare,  .from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  superior  pair  of  tentacula,  which  are 
flattened  and  hollowed  like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  hare-back, 
-catcher,  -chase,  -drive^  -flesh,  -hunter,  -parky  -pie, 
-skin,  -sleep,  -soup.  b.  objective  or  obj.  gen.,  as 
Jtart-kunting;  -shooting  sbs.  and  adjs.  c.  simila- 
tive,  as  hare-like,  -mad  adjs. ;  hare-eyed  a.,  having 
eyes  that  look  all  round,  or  that  are  never  closed  : 
see  sense  i,  note;  hare-hearted  a.,  timid;  t  hare- 
hound,  a  dog  for  hunting  hares  ;  hare- kangaroo, 
a  small  kangaroo  of  the  genus  Lagorchestes,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hare  in  size  and 
colour  ;  hare's  eye  =  lagophthalmia  :  see  quot. ; 
t  hare-shaw^=  HARE-LIP;  hare-sighted  a.,  short- 
sighted ;  fhare-sleep,  a  very  light  sleep ;  fhare's- 
tooth  (see  quot).  Also  HARE-BRAIN,  -FOOT,  etc. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  ii.  11882)36  Some  leather,  .wil 
straight- way  become  browne  as  a  *hare  backe.  1752  SIR  J. 
HILL  Hist.  Anim.  356  (Jod.)  The  vulture  leporarius,  or 
'hare-catcher-  1884  SPEEDY  Sport  xiii.  216  A  large  bag  of 
ptarmigan  is  not  usually  obtained  in  connection  with  a 
*hare-drive.  1611  TARLTON  Jests  (1844)  12  To  which  he 
said  little,  but,  with  a  squint  eye,  as  custome  had  made  him 
*hare  eyed,  hee  looked  for  a  jest  to  make  them  merry. 
1612  CHAPMAN  Death  Pr,  Henry  D,  Frantick  Distemper  & 
Hare-eyd  vnrest.  16x4  ROWLANDS  Foolcs  Bolt  33  Two 


,  .How  can  a..*hare-hunter  hope  for  a  minute's  memory? 
I73S  SOMERVILLE  Chase  n.  Argt.,  Description  of  the  *Hare- 
hunting  in  all  its  Parts.  1864  SIR  S.  NORTHCOTE  Lcct. 

tEss.  iii.  (1887)  89  A  hare-hunting  farmer,  a  1592  H. 
MITH  Wks.  (1867)  II,  483  The  *hare-like  coward  runs  his 
ways.  1620  MmuLETON  Chaste  Maid  HI.  ii,  Here's  a  day 
of  toil  well  pass'd  over,  Able  to  make  a  citizen  *hare- 
mad.  1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I.  Rccrcat.  (1677)  100  The  largest 
*Hare-Parks  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  the  best  furnished 
..are  in  Ireland.  1633  *Hare-pie  [see  2].  1664-5  PEPYS 
Diary  23  Jan.,  Dined  upon  a  hare  pye.  1870  OUIDA 
Held  in  Bondage  21  Audit  and  hare-pie  had  not  much 
temptation  for  us  that  morning.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Eye,  *  Hare's  Eye,  Oculus  Leporinus . .  a  disease  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  upper  eye-lid . .  so  that  the  patient  is 
obliged  to  sleep  with  the  eye  half-open.  1597  LOWE  Chirurg. 
(1634)  185  The  *Hare-shaw  is  a  defectuositie  of  nature 
which  happeneth  . .  in  the  Lip,  Eare  or  Nose  . .  sometimes 
found  cloven  or  they  come  in  the  world.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  i.  xxv.  45  'Tis  indiscretion  that  is  *Hare-sighted. 
1719  DE  FOB  Crusoe  i.  xiv,  A  cap,  which  I  had  made  of  a 
*hare-skin.  1832  CARLYLE  Rctnin.  I.  36  Hare-skins  would 
accumulate  into  the  purchase  money  of  a  coat,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *Harc-slcf^  with  Eies  a'most 
open.  1804  SCOTT  Let.  to  Ellis  21  Aug.  in  Lockhart, 
*Hare  soup  may  be  forthcoming  in  due  season.  1607  'IV  \v~ 
SELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  208  Whatsoever  Beast  be  born 
in  your  flock,  having  that  mark  upon  them,  which  is 
commonly  called  *Hares-t6oth,  never  suffer  them  to  suck 
their  dam. 

7.  In  names  of  plants:  as  f  hare's-ballocks, 
popular  name  for  species  of  Orchis ;  hare's-bane, 
Aconititm  Lagoctonum  ;  hareVbeard,  the  Great 
Mullein;  f  hare-bottle,  Knapweed  ;  hare's  cole- 
wort,  house,  lettuce,  palace,  thistle  (also  hare- 
thistle)  ,  names  for  the  Sow-thistle,  Sonchusoleraeeus ; 
hare's-eye,  the  Red  Campion,  Lychnis  ditinia  ; 
hare's-meat,  Wood-sorrel ;  hare-nut  (dial.},  the 
Earth-  or  Pijj-nut ;  hare-parsley,  "Wild  Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris;  hare's-tail(grass),n  species 
of  grass,  Lagurus  ovatus  ;  hare's-tail  rush,  Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass,  Eriophorum  VOginotum. 
Also  HARK-BELL,  etc. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  128  b,  Whyt  Satyrion  ..  or  in 
other  more  vnmanerly  speche,  *hares  ballockes.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cclvi.  §  2.  630  Mullein  is  called  ..  of 
some  *Hares  boarde.  1620  MAKKMAM  Farew.  I/usb.  n. 
viii.  (1668)  40  The  weeds  which  are  most  incident  there- 
unto, are  Twitch  ..  besides  Thistles,  *Harebottles.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xxxi.  §  8.  232  Sowthistle  is  called . . 
of  some  Brassica  Uporina,  or  'Hares  Colewoort.  Ibid 
App  /Hares  eie  '^Lychnis syluestris.  1607  TOPSKLL  Fffury, 
Beasts  (it>5&  209  An  herb  called  Lactttca  Ltporina.  .that 
is  Hares-lettice,  *Hares-house,  Hares  palace.  [.  1000 
Sat  Lcnhd.  I.  226  Se  hara  . .  mid  bysse  wyrte  hyne 
sylfne  Relacnaft,  for  py  heo  ys  lactuca  leporma  x*'"^"»- 
nt:d.]  1597  Gi-.kAki>K  Herbal  II.  XXXI.  §  2.  229  'I  he  .stalk 
of  *hares  lettuce  or  smooth  Sowthistle,  is  oftentimes  a 
cubite  high.  1703  THORESBY  Ltt.  to  Kay  ;E.  D.  S.), .*f/are~ 
nutt  (an]  earthimt.  c  1516  Crete  Herball  cccli. 
Palacium  leporis,  *hares  palays,  is  an  herbe  lyke  Spurge, 
but  it  hath  longer  and  ryper  leues  . .  It  _is  called  hares 
palays.  For  yf  the  hare  come  vnder  it,  he  is  sure  that  no 
beest  can  louche  hym.  1874  \  'oitn&  fancier's  GutOt  4  July 


HARE-BRAIN. 

(Britten  Si  H.),  There  is  a  plant  known  as  "hare  parsley,  of 
\vhi(  h  rabbits  are  extremely  fond.  1879  It  KITTEN  £  HOLLANMI 
J'lant-n.,  Hare  Parsley,  in  Aubrey's  Wilts.  .'l\\\s[Ant/iris- 
:  •'.-'i-f.iris]  is  no  doubt  the  plant  intended.  1806  J. 
GALUNE  Brit.  Bot.  §  41,  10  Lagurus  m>iitits^  *hare" 

1597    GEKAHI-I';    fftr&at    -2^2    Apuleius    calleth    it 
[Sowthistle]  Lactuca  Leporina^  or  'Hares  Thistle. 

t  Hare,  v.  Ohs.  Also  7-8  hair.  [Origin  not 
clear :  in  sense  i  app.  allied  to  HAKRY  v. ;  sense  2 
may  have  some  association  with  HAKE  sb^\ 

1.  trans.  To  harry ;  to  worry  ;  to  harass. 

1523  LD.  EERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxv.  271  The  other  parteof 
the  same  company,  .sayd,  howe  they  wolde  se  the  pope  and 
cardynalles  . .  or  els  to  hare  and  to  pyll  the  count  re.  [ 
272  So  thus  they  haryed  the  pope,  the  cardynals,  and  the 
marchauntes  about  Auygnon.]  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV 
(1809)  330 The  Princes  uf  Burgoyne  had  not  been  soplu«  ki-d 
hared  £  spoyled  of  her  faire  townes  &  Castles  as  she  \\:\  . 
1674  N.  Cox  Gcntl.  Kt\rt'tit,  (1677)  no  Let  the  Hounds 
kill  the  Fox  themselves,  and  worry  and  hare  him  as  much 
as  they  please. 

2.  To  frighten,  to  scare. 

1659  B.  HARRIS ParivaCs  Iron  Age  153  Who.  .sostaggered 
and  hared  him,  that  he  could  not  make  one  word  of  answer. 
1687  R.  L'ESTKANCE  Attsiv.  Diss.  47  To  Hair  Them  out  of 
their  Wits  with  Ookitig,  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  §  67  To 
hare  and  rate  them  thus  at  every  turn,  is  not  to  teach  them. 
1721  STRVPE  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xiii.  122  Being  but  simple 
before,  he  was  now  haired  out  of  his  wits  indeed.  1732 
GAY  Distressed  Wife  \\.  Wks.  11772)  285  Your  ladyship 
hares  one  so.  1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  111.  ccxli.  106 
Little  mind*  are  in  a  hurry  . .  they  run,  they  hare,  they 
puzzle,  confound,  and  perplex  themselves. 

Hence  Hared,  Ha'ring  ppl.  adjs. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumph.  \.  128  While  Hee  yet 
spake,  there  came  Another  in,  Hared  and  hot.  a  1700  11.  K. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hared,  Hurried.  1755  T.  AMORY  J. 
Bnncle  (1825)  I.  23  The  multitude  are  thereby,  .rendered  a 
hairing,  staring,  wrathful  rabble. 

Hare,  obs.  f.  HAAB,  HAIK,  HAIKE,  HOAR. 
Hare,  obs.  form  of  are  (see  )JK;,  EKE. 
Hare,  obs.  form  of  Am  adv.,  before. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Laurcntius  763  Rycht  as  be  feynd 
sad  hyme  hare. 

Harebell,  hare-bell  (heVjbel).    Also  7  s 

hare's-bell,  9  hairbell.  [f.  HAKE  s/i.  +  BELL  : 
perh.  as  growing  in  places  frequented  by  hares.] 

1.  The\vildhyacinth,.SVzy/<zH«/<zKJ:  =  BLUE-BELL  2. 
1387-8  Compotus  vf  Mary  C'tess  of  Derby  2  P'  armiluus 

domine  et  capucio  broid'  cum  harebells.  14..  Noin.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  713/9  Hee  bnrsa.  pastoris,  harebelle.  1597 
GEKARDE  Herbalyq  The  blew  Harebels  or  English  Jaunt  is 
very  common  throughout  all  England.  16x1  SHAKS.  (.')/;."'•. 
IV.  li.  222  The  azur'd  Hare-bell,  like  thy  Veines.  1613-16 
W  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  u.  iii,  The  Hare-bell,  .for  her  stain 
less  azure  blue,  Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  those  are  true. 
1620  PAKKINSON  Paradisi  11.  xi.  122  Our  English  laciiHh  or 
Hares-bels  is  so  common  euery  where,  that  it  scarce  needeth 
any  description.  1786  tr.  IScckforJ's  1  'atlick  (1868)  13  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  violets,  hare-bells,  and  pansies. 
1802  Trans.  Soc.  ^r/sXX.  203  The  root  of  the  Hyaemtlau 
turn  scriptits,  the  plant  commonly  called  Blue- Bells,  or  Hare- 
Bells.  1879  BRITTF.N  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it. 

2.  The   Round-leaved    Bell-flower,    Campanula 
rotiindifolia  :  =  BLUE-BELL  i. 

(This  application  appears  to  have  arisen  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Campanula  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  wild 
hyacinth.  Sometimes,  with  reference  to  the  slender  stalk, 
altered  to  hairbell,  which  Lindley  tried  to  establish  in  this 
sense,  leaving  harebell  to  its  original  use  in  sense  i. 
Originally,  in  English  use,  '  Blue-Bell '  wa.>  Campanula, 
'  Hare-bell '  was  Scilla, '  Hair-bell '  non-existent.) 

1765  MICKI.E  Sir  Ulartyn  i.  (R.),  On  Desmond's  moulder- 
ing turrets  slowly  shake  The  trembling  rie-grass,  and  the 
hare-bell  blue.  1790  UuuNS  Elegy  Hmdmm  v,  Mourn 
little  harebells,  o'er  the  lee.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL-  I.  xviii, 
E'en  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head,  Elastic  from  her 
airy  tread.  1810  SOUTHEV  Kehaimi  vii.  vii,  Gently  as  UK- 
dews  of  night  that  gem  And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's 
slenderest  stem.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  208  2  Campanula 
rotiindifolia,  Hare-bell,  or.  .Hair-bell,  the  Blue-bell  of  Scot- 
land, a  1882  WHITTIEU  To—  s  Poet.  Wks.  162  Banks  in- 
clined, With  trembling  harebells  hung. 

Ha're-brain.  Also  hair-,  [f.  HARE  sb.  + 
UHAIN.  The  spelling  hair-brain,  suggesting  an- 
other origin  for  the  compound,  is  later,  though 
occasional  before  1600.] 

1 1.  One  who  has  a  brain  like  a  hare's,  or  no  more 
brain  than  a  hare  ;  a  giddy  or  reckless  person.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  29  Thys  rashe  kynde  ofvowyng.  .he  may 
wete  btquethe  to  his  madmen,  hys  harebraynes.  a  1553 
UDALL  Royster  D.  \.  iv.  (Arb.)  27  Ah  foolish  harebrame, 
This  is  not  she.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel,  I.  ii.  m.  ix.  (1651) 
105  What  a  company  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their 
(11670  HACKET  Atp.  Williams  n.  137  (D.)  The  hare-brains 
among  us  are  engaged  with  them. 

Comb.  IS4Z  UDALI.  Erasm.  Afoph.  237  Vndiscretely 
or  harebrainlike,  he  would  nedes  ..  bee  reputed  ..  for  an 
Academique. 

2.  alt-rib,  or  adj.   -  HABE-BKAIKED. 

1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Unlr.  Jewel  iv.  109  The  ;noJt 
outragious  and  harebrayne  stomaches  of  the  Donaustcs. 
1386  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  79  For  love  is  mea- 
sured ..  not  by  a  haire-braine  furie,  but  by  a  discreete  and 
moderate  ascention.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lamiers  Log.  I'ul. 
Illlijb  Newfangled,  youngheaded,  harebrayne  boyes.  1660 
I.  SHAKI-  in  Lauderd.  Papers  (Camden)  I.  57  Wei 
game  . .  to  be  reacted,  ther  would  be  few  of  those  han 
men.  .now  found.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Aral'.  Nts.  (1884) 
6  They  also  handed  on  to  me  a  hare-brain  humour.  1886 
American  XII.  309  Hairbrain  schemes  of  economic  policy. 

Hence  t  Ha-rebrainness.    O/'S. 

1598  R.  HAYUOCKE  tr.  Loiuazxi's  Tr.  II.  7-  Hare-brain- 
nesse  hath  ridiculous,  furious,  and  phautastiiall  motions. 
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HARISH. 


Ha're-brained,  a.    Also  hair-,    [p.irasynth. 

f.  hare  brain  +  -ED-'.  For  the  form  hair-,  see  prec.] 
Having  or  showing  no  more  '  brains '  or  sense  than 
a  hare ;  heedless,  reckless  ;  rash,  wild,  mad.  Of 
persons,  their  actions,  etc. 

1548  H  \i-l.  C/;n»i.t  lltn.  I',  216  b.  My  desire  is  that  none 
i  be  so  unadvised  or  harebrained  as  to  be  the  occasion 
that  [etc.],      1581    1'  .  CMC*.  III.  (1586)  148 

If  his  sonne  i>e  haiuhtie,  or  haire  brained,  he  termeth  him 
courat,"  uus.  1615.1.  ST  i  i  HENS  Satyr.  Ess.  too  Whilst  they, 
out-:';  d  lunacie  desire  hattaile.  1643  I 

•    rarl.  \.  (ed.  2)  42  The  hair-brain'd  advise  o 
hisyoungCavalieres.  1738  (  \ui-<ers.  144  Perhap 

it  will  nuke  me  hare-brain'd.  1818  HAZLITT  Eng.  Poets  vii 
(1870'  172  The  excesses  of  mad,  hairbrained,  roaring  mirth 
1862  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  m.  xxii,  Keeping  hare 
br, lined  follies  at  arm's-length. 

Hence  Ha  re-brainecUy  a,h<. ;  Ha're-brained- 
ness. 

"  1577  C»ASCOIGNE  FruiteofFett£rs(R\  Fansie.  .farewell 
whose  badge,  .in  my  hat  full  harebrayndly.  thy  flowers  die 
1  weare.  1656  Bl.ot  XT  Wiw-vr.,  (  ertlmnty,  hrainsickness 
hairbrainedness.  1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  Ep.  Ded.  C  ij 
Profane,  and  giddy  bairbrainedness. 

Ha-re-bur.     [of.  HAHDOCK.]     Burdock. 

1866  Trias.  Bot.,  Hareburr,  Arctium  Lapp,,.  [1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Hareburr  . .  perhaps  a  mis- 
print for  Hurrburr.J 

t  Ha-re-cop.  Obs.  [? f.  HAKE  sb.  +  COP  head.] 
?  =  HARE-BRAIN  sl>. 

1567  Daman  *  I'it/iias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  75  A  merry 
harecop  'tis,  and  a  pleasant  companion. 

Ha're-finder.  A  man  whose  business  is  to  find 
or  espy  a  hare  in  form. 

'599  SIHKS.  MuJi  Ado  I.  i.  186  Or  doe  you  play  the 
flowing  jacke,  to  tell  vs  Cupid  is  a  good  Hare-finder? 
1611  MARKHAM  Coitntr.  Content.  \.  vii.  116681  43  The  Hare- 


matter?  Lanfri'il.  Faith,  madam,  I  expected  to  have  met 
your  Sister  here.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863) 
185  Rat-catcher,  hare-finder,  and  broom-maker. 

Harefoot,  hare-foot.  ?  Obs. 

1.  The  foot  of  a  hare,  or  a  foot  resembling  a  hare's; 
spec,  a  long  narrow  foot  found  in  some  dogs. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8n)II.  118  (D. )  Better  a  hare- 
foot  than  none  at  all ;  that  is,  than  not  to  be  able  to  walk. 

2.  A  nickname  for  a  swift-footed  person. 

c  1410  Chron.  Kag.  899  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  (1802)  II, 
Harald,  Godwyne  sone  He  was  cleped  Harefot,  for  he  was 
urnaregod.  14..  Bromlon  Citron.  inTwysden  Hist.Angl. 
Script,  decent  (1652)  932  Propter  levitatem  peclum  &  cursus 
Haraldus  Harefot  communiter  extitit  appellatus.  a  1491 
Rons  Hist.  Keg.  Angl.  105  Haroldus  Harfole  quasi  levis 
in  cursu  ut  lepus  aliquis. 

3.  A  plant ;   ^HAKE'S-FOOT  i. 

ci»6s  foe.  Plant-n.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  555/6  Aue>icia,baie- 
fot.  a  1387  Sinon.  Bartkol.  24  Harefote,  avaticia.  1570 
LEVINS  Maiiip.  178/29  Harefoote,  herb,  lagopus. 

4.  Name  given  to  the  ptarmigan  and  other  species 
of  LagopUl,  from  the  densely  feathered  feet. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Haresfoot  ..  also  a  kind  of  Bird.]  1755 
JOHNSON,  Hare/out,  i.  A  bird.  Ainswortk. 

Hareld  (harreld).  Also  herald,  harold.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Harelda  (Stephens  1824),  arbitrary  altera- 
tion of  earlier  Havehla,  from  Icel.  name  havellc."\ 
A  species  of  sea-duck.  Harelda  glacialis. 

1841    SELBY   in    I'n\:    I!,-™.   Nat.  Club  I.    No.  9.   261 
Harelda  glacialis,   Long-tailed   Hareld.      1863   KIN 
H',,'.-rJiaf>.  vii.  (1889)  258  Harlequins  and  eiders,  harolds 
and  garganeys. 

Hare-lip  (he»-j,li-p).  Also  8  hair-,  [f.  HAIUS 
si>.  +  LIP.] 

1.  Fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  caused  by  the  arrest  of 
development  in  the  upper  lip  or  jaw;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  cleft  lip  of  a  hare. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  82  Wylliam  Coper  with  the  Harelyp 
1590  SHAKS.  Mi,/s.  N.  v.  i.  418  Neuer  mole,  harelip,  nor 
,«?rr?.-  .  1*34  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  CAirurf.  i.  ii.  (16781  2 
I  Tie  Chirurgeon  ..  cicatriceth  cloven  lips,  commonly  called 
Ijare-lips.  1785  R.  CUMBERLAND  in  Observer  No.  y8  T  n 
I  He]  had  a  remarkable  hair-lip,  which  exposed  to  view  a 
broken  row  of  discoloured  teeth.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum. 
Osteal. _(i878)  98  In  cases  of  double  hare-lip,  where  the 
fissure  is  not  confined  to  skin,  the  pre-maxillary  bones  on 
each  side  fail  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Hare-lip  sucker,  a  fish,  Quassilabia  lacera,  of 
the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries,  remarkable  for 
the  conformation  of  the  mouth. 

Hence  Hare-lipped  (-liptj  a.,  having  the  upper 
lip  cleft  like  the  hare. 

1607  TOI-SKLL  /  ,ur-/.  /if  aits  (1658)  208  If  the  childe  prove 
not  Hare-hpt.  1775  ADAIH  Amcr.  Ind.  277,  I  spoke.. to  a 
•r!.'rC.''jP  warrior  among  them.  1854  HADHAM  Halicut.  114 
I  he  hideous,  hare-lipped  uranoscopus. . the  singular  p.  .sition 
of  whose  eyes  attracted  early  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

Harelot,  obs.  form  of  HARLOT. 

Harem,  haram  /  Also  7  haramm, 

8  harruni  ,;  harcem,  harim    hau'inj. 

[a.  Arab.   ^  haram,  and    j^a-  hatini  lit.   (that 

which  is)  prohibited  or  unlawful,  that  which  a  man 
defends  and  fights  for,  as  his  family,  a  sacred  place, 
sanctuary,  enclosure ;  the  women's  part  of  the 
house ;  wives,  women  ;  from  -p.  harama  to  pro- 
hibit, forbid,  make  unlawful.  The  two  Arabic 


words  are  practically  synonymous,  esp.  in  countri. 
where  Arabic  is  not  the  vernacular.  From  the  firs 
come  the  earlier  En;,',  haram  and  harem  ;  from  th< 
second  the  later  harim,  harcem  ;  see  also  sense  $. 

1.  The  part  of  a  Mohammedan  dwelling-house 
appropriated  to  the  women,  constructed  so  as  t 
secure  the  utmost  seclusion  and  privacy ;   callec 
also  seraglio,  and  in  Persia  and  India  zenana. 

1634  SIR  T.   HERBERT   Tra-.i.   62   He  has  three  hundret 
women  in  his  Seraglio  (called  here  Haram).     Ipi't.  148  The 
other  women  belonging  to  Serazlioes  or  Hamnms,  liv 
discontented.     1698  FKYF.R  Ace.  E.    India  A-   /'.    132  Tli 
Governor  sent  for  me  to  visit  his  Lady  in  the  Haram.    171! 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'ti-ss  Mar  10  Mar.,  I  have 
been  in  a  harem,  where  the  winter  apartment  was  wains 
coted  with  inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl.     1753  HANU  AI 
Trtiv.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxxiv.  157  The  harram  is  magnificent, 
consisting  of  a  square  within  its  own  wall  of  brick.     186- 
ENGEL  Miis.  Anc.  Nat.  220  This  drum  is  especially  used  ir 
the  hareems.     1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribitt.  xx.  349  Brought  by 
the  Abyssinian  traders  to  be  sold  for  the  Turkish  harems. 
b.  transf.  audy%. 

1823  SCOTT  Pei'eril  xlix,  [She]  stood  with  her  arms  folded 
on  her  breast,  with  an  humble  air,  as  different  from  that  which 
she  wore  in  the  harem  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  thai 
of  a  Magdalene  from  a  Judith.  1870  EMERSON  Sac.  fy  Solit., 
Bosks  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  86  A  man's  library  is  a  sort  o 
harem.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  linakf.-t.  viii.  248,  1 
must  have  my  literary  harem,  my  pare  attx  cerfs,  where 
my  favorites  await  my  moments  of  leisure  and  pleasure. 

2.  The  occupants  of  a  harem  collectively  ;  the 
female  members  of  a  Mohammedan  family ;  esp. 
the  wives  and  concubines  collectively  of  a  Turk, 
Persian,  or  Indian  Mussulman. 

1781  Cowi'ER  Anti-Thelypthora  108   Seraglios  sing  and 
harems  dance  for  joy.     1821  BYRON  Sardan.  I.  i,  Were  it 
less  toil  ..  To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem?     1855 
BURTON  Pilgr.  Meccali  xv.  (1893)  L  295  The  kitchen,  .beinj 
as   usual   occupied   by  the   '  Harim '.     1879   E.   K.   BATE 
Egyptian  Bonds  I.  iii.  37  The  Viceroy's  harem  were  dis 
porting  themselves  on  the  sand. 

b.  transf.  xnAjig. 

1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  447  Where  chanticleer  amidst  his 
haram  sleeps  In  unsuspecting  pomp.  1855  THACKERAY 
Ncitwtnes  II.  xxxvi.  324  Could  our  hearts  let  in  such  a 
harem  of  dear  friendships.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I. 
ii.  47  In  the  harem  entertained  for  him  in  the  Louvre 
many  pitfalls  entrapped  him. 

3.  A  Mohammedan    sacred  place  or  area ;   one 
•which  is  prohibited  to  any  but  the  Faithful.     More 
usually  in  form  haram,  Arabic  ^La.  haram,  for- 
bidden, sacred  place. 

1855  BURTON  Pilgr.  Mcccah  xv.  (1893)  I.  294  We  all  set 
out  in  a  body  to  the  Harim.. a  duty  which  must  not  be 
delayed  by  the  pious.  1883  A.  THOMSON  Holy  Land  vi.  106 
On  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah  . .  there  spreads  the  noble 
enclosure  of  the  Haram. 

4.  Comb.,  z&  harem-court ,  -wall;  harem-bred 'adj. 
1829  Bengalee  226  Humble  puppet,  Haram  slave.      1853 

KINGSLEY  Hypatia  xviii,  Wulf  came  rapidly  down  stairs, 
through  the  hall  into  the  harem-court.  1883  A.  THOMSON 
Holy  Land  viii.  138  To  sink  shafts  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  prohibited  distance,  and  then  to  approach  the  Haram 
walls  by  tunnelling  underneath.  1890  C.  W.  C.  OMAN  Hist. 
Greece  187  A  mere  harem-bred  despot. 

Hare'ngiform,  a.  [f.  mod.  Zool.L.  harengus 
herring  +  -KHRM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  herring. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

t  Ha-re-pipe.  Ol>s.    [f.  HARE  sb.  +  PIPE.]    A 

trap  for  catching  hares. 

1389  Act  13  Ricli.  II,  Stat.  i.  c,  13  §  i  Nene  use  furettes 
haies  rees  hare  pipes  ne  cordes.  c  1483  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton 
Clubi  45,  I  have  an  hare-pype  in  my  puree,  Hit  schal  be  set 
al  for  thi  sake.  1576  TUKBERV.  /  'ctifrie  200  As  you  may 
take  a  hare  with  Harepypes  o'r  such  like  gynnes.  1603 
Act  i  Jas.  /,  c.  27  §  i  Everie  person,  .which.,  shall,  .take, 
or  destroy  any  Hares  with  any  Harepipcs,  Cordes,  or  with 
any  such  Instrumentes.  1615  W.  LAWSON  ( 'mmtry  Hau$,-.v. 
Curd.  (1626)  45  You  must  have,  .an  Hare-pipe  for  an  Hare. 
1821  Spirting  Na».  IX.  n  Hare-pipes,  gins,  snares. 

Hare's-ear  (hc.'-Jz,ioj).  [From  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.]  The  name  given  to  species  of  Buflfurum 
(N.O.  UmbtUiferti),  and  Erysimum  ('N.O.  (  rtici- 
fcrm},  having  auricled  leaves.  Bastard  Harems-car, 
a  name  for  Phyllis  Kobla  (N.O.  Cinchonace^,  a 
shrub  found  in  the  Canary  Isles. 

1597  GERAKDE  Hertalu.  clxxix.  485  Which  hath  caused 
me  to  call  it  Hares  cares,  bailing  in  the  middle  of  the  leafe 
ii'illownesse  resembling  the  same.     1861  Miss  PR.MT 
r.  I'l.  1. 131  Erysinmm  oricntalt  (Hare's-ear  Ti 
Mustard).      1866    Trcas.    Bot.,    Bupleurum,    Hare's-ear, 
I'horow-wax. 

Ha-re's-foot. 

1.  A  species  of  clover  (7'rifolitim  arvcnse  ,  with 
soft  hair  about  the  flowers.     Also  called  hares- 
foot  trefoil.     (See  also  HAREFOOT.) 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  26a,  Lagopus  maye  be  called  in 
Kn^lishe  Haris  foot  or  rough  clauer.  1713  J.  PETIVER  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  62  Its  blush  Flowers  stand  in  a 
round  Husey  Head,  like  our  Haresfoot.  1861  Miss  I 

I'l.   II.  109   Trifoli.  ,  .,||. 

2.  The  Corkwood  tree  (Oc/iroma  J.aycipHs}  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  ;  so  called  from 

he  dehiscent  ripe  fruit  with  tlic  cotton  of  the  seeds 
protruding  from  it.  Treas.  Jlot.  1866. 

3.  attrib.  Hare's-foot  Fern,  a  name  of  Davallia 
anariensis  ;   also  extended  to   other  species,  as 
in  Australia}  f).  fyxidata.     Hare's-foot  Sedge, 

Carex  lagopina.     Hare's-foot  Trefoil :  see  i. 


1861  Miss  PRATT  Flcnaer.  I'l.  VI.  27  Hare's-foot  Sedge.. 
a  very  rare  plant.     1866  Treas.  Rot.,  Davallia,  a  . .  L;enus 
of  polypodiaceous  ferns  . .  They  have   scaly  creeping  rhi- 
,  which  feature  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Hare's 
I  ern,  applied  to  D.  canarifnsis.    1882  Garden  29  Apr. 
301/3  Davallia  Fijietisis  rluinosa]^}  a  very  elegant  Hare's- 
foot  Fern. 

Harestane,   -strang(e,    Sc.  ff.   HOARSTONE, 

STRONG. 

Ha're-wa'rren.  A  warren  or  breeding-place 
for  hares. 

1647  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  IV.  II.  878  Another  Rendezvous 
of  the  Army  was  upon  the  Hare-warren  near  Kingston. 
1668  SIMJLKY  Mtiti'trryGard.  IV.  i,  Like  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  a  hare  warren.  1774  FOOTE  Co^'fii-rs  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  161 
He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  a  hare-warren  ; 
by  eternally  shifting  the  game,  the  pursuit  never  ends. 
1829  Sporting _  Mag.  XXIII.  392  A  county  . .  which  . .  has 
degenerated,  .into  a  mere  hare-warren  and  pheasant-mew. 

Harewe,  obs.  form  of  ARROW. 

II  Harfang  jha-jfoerj).  Also  harphang.  [a.  F. 
harfang  ^  1 760  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  a.  Sw.  harfAng^ 
snowy  owl,  f.  har(e  hare  +  fctnga  to  catch.]  The 
Great  Snowy  Owl. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  n.  vii.  55  The  Harfan.c. 


latitudes,  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World.     1884  A'.  Y. 
HeraM  27  Oct.  5/2  It  was  I  who  killed  the  harph»ng. 

Harga-,  harge-,  harguebushve,  etc.,'  obs.  ff. 
HABQUKBCB.  etc. 

t  Hargulater.  Obs.  Also  -atier,  hargo-, 
hargeletier,  argolatear.  Variant  forms  of 
ARGOLETIER  :  see  quot.  1598. 

1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  II.  123  Sending  alwaies  before 
loo  Hargulaters on  Horsebacke.  1591  GARRARD  A >-t  It'ar-r,- 
197  The  Argolateares  are  to  gallop  the  field  and  scale  the 
side  of  a  squadron.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  ll-'arres  Gloss.  251 
Hargttlatier.  .is  the  souldier  seruing  on  horsebacke,  vn- 
armed,  vsing  a  Calliuer  with  a  snap  hance.  1625  MARKHAM 
SfUlaun  Accid.  26  Whosoeuer  is  a  good  Musquetier  cannot 
chuse  but  be  a  good  Hargeletier. 

Harhalde,  obs.  form  of  HERALD. 

Hariant,  obs.  form  of  HAUHIENT. 

Haricot  (harriko,  -kpt),  sb.  Also  7  arioot,  8 
arico,  harricot,  89  harioo,  harrioo.  [a.  F. 
haricot  (i6th  c.  in  Littre1,  in  I4th  c.  hericoq  de 
moiilon  (.Hatz.-Darm.),  hericot  (Littr<5),  in  sense  I  ; 
in  sense  2  Hatz.-Darm.  c\\.efevre  de  haricot  of  1642. 
Origin  uncertain  :  see  Littre.] 

1.  A  ragout  (originally  of  mutton,  now  sometimes 
of  other  meat).     Also  at/rib. 

[i6n  COTGR.,  Haricot,  mutton  sod  with  little  turneps,  some 
wine,  and  tosts  of  bred  crumbled  among.]  1706  PHIL- 
LIPS (ed.  Kersey',  Haricot,  a  particular  way  of  dressing 
Mutton-cutlets,  or  several  sorts  of  Fowl  and  Fish  in  a  Ragoo 
with  Turneps;  also  a  kind  of  French  beans.  1769  .Mk.s. 
RAFFALD  Eug.  housekfr.  (1778)  102  Harico  of  a  Neck  of 
Mutton.  1816  CATHERINE  HUTTON  in  W.  Hutton's  Aiito- 
biog.  Concl.  oc-  Harico  of  mutton  and  gooseberry  pudding. 
1870  Daily  News  16  Nov.,  Irish  stew  or  haricot  mutton. 

2.  A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Phaseolus, 
especially  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  Kidney-bean 
or  French-bean  :  also  Haricot  bean.  Applied  both 
to  the  plant  and  the  beans  or  seeds.     See  BEAN  3. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trail,  xxvi.  99  A  little  meal, 
aricot  beans,  onions,  .wherewith  we  made  the  best  shift  we 
could.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Arico,  the  French-Bean, 
or  Kidney-Bean  [see  also  i].  1792  A.  YOUNG  Tra-!'.  Franfe 
35.3  Another  course  is  to  sow  rye  ;  after  that  millet ;  and 
with  this  harricots,  or  kidney-beans.  1815  M.  BIRKBECK 
Jinirn.  tliro  France  16  Women  were  every  where  hoeing 
French  beam  (Haricot).  1861  DKI.AMKK  fCitcli.  Card.  90 
On  the  Continent  . .  the  ripe  seeds,  or  haricots  proper, 
are  largely  cultivated  for  winter  use.  1869  E.  A.  PARKF.S 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  175  Haricot  beans  frequently  form 
part  of  the  vegetables. 

Hence  Haricot,  Harico  v.  trans.,  to  make  into 
a  haricot  (sense  I). 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eag.  Housekpr.  (17781  141  To  harico 
a  Neck  of  Mutton.  1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXV.  226  Veal 
cutlets,  haricoed  mutton. 

Haridan,  Harier:  see  HAKIUDAN,  HARRIER. 

Harif,  -iff,  -of,  dial,  forms  of  HAIRIF. 

Hari-kari,  erron.  form  of  HARA-KIRI. 

t  Ha'riolate,  v.  Obs.    Cf.  also  ARIOLATE,  etc. 

f.  L.  hariolat-,  ppl.  stem  of  hariolari  to  divine, 
oretell,  i.hariolus  soothsayer.]  intr.  To  soothsay; 
ilso,  in  i  Jth  c.,  to  practise  ventriloquism.  Hence 
f  Ha-riolatingr;  t  Hariola'tion ;  also  f  Ha'riole 
'.  nonce-'djtl.),  to  divine,  guess  ;  f  Ha'riolize,  to 
louthsay. 

1592  WARNER  All:  Eng.  vii.  xxxv.  (1612)  168  The  lad  was 
oftic,  for  himself  he  hariolized  well,  At  full  he  conld  his 


>r  speaking  in  the  belly.     1660  ir.  .  h>irra/,/us'  Tr, 

ii.    |3  ;  What  i.  the  Kiit-ss  or  harinlation  of  tuo  or 
hree  to  the  constant  opinions  of  a  whole  multitude  V     1677 
.  WEBSTER  It'ilclier.  vi.  121  The  Genii  hariolating  forth  of 
he  belly.     1833  C.  WORDSWORTH  in  Ann.  Early  Li/e(i3yi) 
.130,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  hariole  [rime  carriole). 
Hariot,  obs.  form  of  HERIOT. 
t  Harisli  (he--rij),  a.    Obs.     [f.  HARE  sl>.  + 
ISH.]     Of  the  nature  of  a  hare ;  mad,  foolish. 
1552  HULOET,  Harishe,  or  of  a  hare.     1579  TOMSON  Co/- 


HARK. 

vin's  Scrm.  Tim.  693,'!  Our  harish  and  madde  zeale.  1581 
J.  DLLL  H  addon's  Anyw.  Osor.  420  b,  More  then  harishe 
maddnes. 

Hark  (haik),  v.  Forms :  2  herkien,  3  harkien, 
(3-4  here),  3-5  herken,  4-6  herk(e,  6-8  harke, 
heark,  6-  hark.  [Early  ME.  herkien :— OE. 
type  *heorcian  corresp.  to  OFris.  herkia,  harkia 
(\VKris.  herckjen,  harckjen,  NFris.  harke} ;  in  ab- 
laut relation  with  MDu.  horken,  horckcn  Kilian 
mod.  Flem.  dial,  heurken,  horken^  MHG.  and  mod. 
Ger.  horchen;  from  an  ablaut  series  herb-,  hark-t 
hork-.  OHG.  hdrechen,  MHG.  hdrchen,  perh.  owe 
their  long  o  to  the  influence  of  hdren  to  hear.  The 
change  of  OE.  eOj  ME.  e>  to  a  is  regular :  cf.  OE. 
beorc  bark,  deorc  dark  :  the  Sc.  form  is  still  kerk 
as  in  derk,  bcrk^  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  ear  or  listen  to  ;  to  hearken  to, 
hear  with  active  attention. 

c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  31  Blu5eliche  he  wule  herkien  |>et  be 
preost  him  Iei5  on.  c  1200  Vices  ff  Virt.  (1888)  19  HarkiS 
hwat  so  hallgast  seiS.  c  1325  Lai  u  I'reinc  147  Sone  after 
she  gan  herk  Cokkes  crowe,  and  houndes  berk,  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1276  Dido,  Now  herkith  how  he  serial 
his  lady  seme,  r  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  ix.  246 
Hcrke  what  we  wyll  telle  you.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  xn. 
x.  30  Now  harkis  quhat  I  purpos  do  this  tyde.  1526  SKKL- 
TON  Magnyj.  401  What,  I  say,  herke  a  worde.  1598  YONG 
Diana  282  Harke  but  one  worde  that  I  shall  say  vnto  thee. 
c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Sertti.  (1729)  I.  506  Hark  what  he  himself 
here  saith.  1830  TENNYSON  To  J.  M.  A".,  Hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone. 

2.  intr.  To  give  ear,  hearken,  listen,    a.  with  to. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.   14030  (Gott.)  Herk  to  me  a  stimd, 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  Prol.  6  Quha  tharto  harkis  fallis  in 
fragilite.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  Amiot  to  Rdrs.  (R.),  A 
certain  singular  pleasure  in  hearking  to  such  as  be  returned 
from  some  long  voyage.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  XVH.  i,  Just 
Lord,  to  my  suit  hark.  1646  CRASH  AW  Temperance  in  Steps 
to  Temple  (1670)  207  Hark  hither,  Reader,  wilt  thou  see 
Nature  her  own  Physitian  be?  1785  BURNS  Vision  I.  25 
Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit.  1855  LYNCH  Rivttlef 
LXIX.  v,  We  hark  with  holy  fear  To  the  lingering  sounds 
sublime.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  178  Hark  to  the  rattle 
of  the  guns. 

b.  absol.  Chiefly  in  imperative. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21378  Here,  and  i  sal  tel  yow.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pa.rv.  237/1  Herkyn.and  take  heede,and  ley  to  t>eere 
.  .asatlto.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  n.  Prol.  15  Harkis,  ladyis, 
}our  bewtie  was  the  caus.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VIt  i.  v.  27 
Hcarke  Countreymen,  eyther  renew  the  fight  Or  teare  the 
Lyons  out  of  Englands  Coat.  1610  —  Temp.  iv.  i.  262 
Harke,  they  rore.  c  1709  PRIOR  -znd  Hymn  Callimachus 
4  Hark  !  he  knocks.  1821  BYRON  Heaven  fy  Earth  iii.  727 
Hark,  hark!  Deep  sounds.. Are  howling  from  the  moun- 
tain's bosom.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  II.  86,  I  knew  her 
well  And  her  whole  history,  if  ye'll  hark,  can  tell. 

C.  In  the  imperative  the  nom.  ye  is  often  added 
(also  written  hark'ee^  harkee] ;  less  commonly  hark 
you,  and  by  confusion  hark  thee  (<zi.  fare  thee  well). 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A,  n.  i.  99  Why  harke  yee,  harke  yee, 
and  are  you  such  fooles,  To  square  for  this?  1591  —  Two 
Gent.  in.  i.  127  Harke  thee  :  I  will  goe  to  her  alone,  1605 
B.  JONSON  Volp&ne  v.  i,  But,  heark  you :  Remember,  what 
your  ladyship  off'red  me.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiv. 
(1737)  261  Harkee  me,  dear  Rogue!  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  38  F  9  Hark'ee,  No  Names.  1711  BUDGKI.L  Sped.  No. 
150  ?  9  Hark  you,  Sirrah,  I'll  payoff  your  extravagant  Bills 
once  more.  1751  E.  MOORE  Gil  Bias  Proi.  (R.\  But  hearkee, 
poet ! — won't  you  though?  says  I.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
A  ristoph.^  Knights  n.  iii,  Harkee,  QUICK  haul  up  your 
ponderous  dolphins.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  69  Hark  ye  !  one 
word  more  with  me,  sir,  and  you  quit  my  service  to-morrow. 

t  3.  trans.  To  get  to  hear  of,  find  out  by  in- 
quiry and  listening ;  •=  HEARKEN  v.  8.  Obs. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglipne's  Courtyer  (1577)  N  vij  b, 
Those  that  go  alwaies  harking  out  the  loues  of  others,  & 
disclose  them  so  point  by  point. 

4.  intr.  Used  in  hunting,  etc.,  as  a  call  of  atten- 
tion and  incitement,  esp.  in  conjunction  with  an  ad- 
verb directing  what  action  is  to  be  performed :  hence 
denoting  the  action  :  see  below.  Cf.  also  HARK  sb. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  258  Pro.  [setting  on  dogs]  Fury, 
Fury  :  there  Tyrant,  there :  harke,  harke.  Goe,  charge  my 
Goblins  that  they  grinde  their  ioynts. 

a.  Hark  a-way^  forward^  in,  off',  to  proceed  or 
go  away,  forward,  in,  draw  off. 

1737-1801  [see  HARK  sb.\.  1816  'Quiz  ' Grand  Master 
VIH.  228  Hark  !  forward,  sportsmen — 'tis  the  same.  1824 
MACTAGGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.  s.v.  Haurkt  When  the 
hunter  hears  by  them  [terriers]  the  situation  they  are  in,  lie 
bawte  down  to  haierk  ta  hhnt  liatirk  to  him,  ye  wee  bltutiss. 
1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  270  The  word  was  given  'Yoi 
— hark  in,  hark  *.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  i.  v,  I  think 
the  hounds  are  too  hot  to  hark  off  now.  1846  R.  E. 
EGERTON-WARBURTON  Hunting  Songs  v.  (1883)  15  Away  ! 
Hark,  away  !.  .Ne'er  slacken  your  pace. 

b.  Hark  hack.   Of  hounds:  To  return  along  the 
course  taken,  when  the  scent  has  been  lost,  till  it 
is  found  again ;  hence  fig.  to  retrace  one's  course 
or  steps  ;  to  return,  revert ;  to  return  to  some  ear- 
lier point  in  a  narrative,  discussion,  or  argument. 

1829  Sporting  Mag:  XXIV.  175,  I  must  '  hark  back  ',  as 
we  say  in  the  chace.  1868  HOLME  LKE  B.  Godfrey  xli.  225 
Basil  must  needs  hark  back  on  the  subject  of  the  papers. 
1877  CKUTTWKLL  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  223  The  mind  of  Lucretius 
harks  back  to  the  glorious  period  of  creative  enthusiasm. 
1882  STEVENSON  Stud.  Men  fy  l>ks.t  y.  Knox  749  He  has 
to  hark  bnck  again  to  find  the  scent  of  his  argument,  1895 
F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  31  To  hark  back  to  scientist. .  I  am 
ready  to  pit  it  against  your  agnostic. 
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c.  trans.     Hark  on,  forward:  to  urge  on  with 
encouraging  cries.     Hark  back  :  to  recall. 

1813  HOGG  Qitt-en's  Wake  178  Scho  herkit  on  her  revin- 
ing  [i.e.  ravening]  crew.  1834  Sin  H.  TAYLOR  Artcvild?  \, 
i.  9  (D.  i  There  is  but  one  that  harks  me  back.  1852 
THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  ix.  Yelling  and  harking  his  bloody 
war-dogs  on.  1865  DASENT  Jest  $•  Earnest  (1873'  1.  209 
He.,  harked  forward  his  packs  of  hounds  with  a  cheer. 

5.  intr.  To  speak  in  one's  ear  ;  to  whisper  or 
mutter.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1583  Leg.  Rp.  St.  Androis  168  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  Auld  Captane  Kirkburne  to  him  harkit.  1697  W. 
CLELAND  Poems  qg  (Jam.)  Then  some  began  to  hark  and 
rown.  1785  R.  FORBES  Dominie  Deposed  38  (Jam.)  Th^n 
whispering  low  to  me  she  harked.  1851  Cumbld.  Gloss. , 
Hark)  to  whisper  and  to  listen. 

Hence  Harking1  vbl.  sb.an&ppl.  a.;  alsoHarker 
St.,  a  listener. 

1530  PALSGR.  229/1  Harkyng,  escout^  audience,  1583 
STANYHURST  .-Ends  n.  (Arb.)  47  Thee  les  he  furth  pratled, 
thee  more  wee  longed  in  harcking.  a  1700  R  E.  />/«'.  Cant. 
Crew,  ffarking[i'fi$  GROSE,  Hark~ye-ing\  whispering  on 
one  side  to  borrow  Money.  1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Markers 
never  hear  a  gude  word  of  themselves.  1885  LADY  GREVILLE 
Creatures  of  Clay  I.  xvii,  The  sense  that  I  was  bound  to 
another  woman  would  prevent  any  vain  harkings  back. 

Hark,  sb.  [f.  HARK  v.]  a.  An  act  of  harking. 
b.  A  whisper,  a  privy  communication.  Sf.  C.  A 
shout  starting  or  urging  on  the  hounds  in  the  chase  ; 
also  hark  away.  d.  Hark  back  :  a  retracing  of 
steps,  a  backward  move. 

1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  83  Exulting  at  the  hark-away.  1786 
Lounger  No.  87.  300,  I  have  not  forgotten  . .  the  encourag- 
ing Hark  forward  to  a  cautious  hound.  1743  GARRICK  Lethe 
i.  Wks.  1798  I.  20  All  hie  to  the  midnight  hark-away.  1708 
Snorting  Mag.  XII.  5  The  chace  an  oblique  'hark  back' 
of  two  miles.  iSoz  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.  (1802)  114  Ye 
peaceful  Streams  that  wind  along  Repeat  the  Hark-away. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  iii,  With  hark  and  whoop  and 
wild  halloo  No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew.  1820  HOGG 
Wint.  Even.  T.  II.  207  (Jam.)  Take  heart  till  I  tell  you  the 
hark  of  my  mind.  1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  ii.  152  The 
attempt,  .is  interesting  as  a  hark-back  to  medievalism. 

Harkaboise,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  HAUQUEBUS. 

Harkee  -  hark  ye  \  see  HARK  v.  2  c. 

Harken,  v.t  etc. :  see  HEARKEN,  etc. 

Karl,  harle,  sb.^  Also  9  dial,  hurle :  see 
also  HERL.  [app.  =  MLG.  herle,  karle,  barrel, 
harl,  LG.Aa/*/,  EFris.  harrcl  fibre  of  flax  or  hemp.] 

1.  A  filament  or  fibre  (of  flax  or  hemp). 

[13. .  see  HERI.  i.]  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Imprw.Impr.  (1653) 
262  The  watering  of  it  [flax]  opens,  and  breakes  the  harle 
the  best.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  54  Beating  and 
often  dressing  will  cause  the  Harle  to  open.  1743  MAX- 
WELL Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  Impr.  Agric.  Scot.  331  (Jam.)  Broken 
pieces  of  straw,  hanging  in  a  great  measure  loose  upon  the 
harle  or  flax.  1882  JAGO  Cornw.  Gloss.,  Hnrlc,  a  filament. 

2.  A  barb  or  fibre  of  a  feather :  cf.  HERL. 

[a  1450,  etc.  see  HERL  2.]  1877  BLACKMORF  Cripps  ii,  The 
ribs  and  harl  of  feathers.  1884  St.  James*  Gaz.i\  June  6/2 
The  body  is  made  entirelyofpeacock'sharl.  1884  BtACKMORE 
Tommy  Upm.  I.  254, 1  began  to  chew  the  harl  [ofaquill  pen]. 

Harl,  sb*  dial.    [f.  HARL  ».«] 

1.  A  tangle;  a  knot;   a  confusion;  Jig.  mental 
confusion. 

a  1697  AUBREY  Nat.  Hist.  Wilts  51.  1825  BRITTON 
Beauties  Wilts  (E.  D.  S.),  Harl,  something  knotted,  or  en- 
tangled. 1889  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Jimmy  H.  . .  is  e' 
such  'n  a  harl  as  niver  was.  1888  Bcrksh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  If  'e 
dwoant  mind  thee  'ooll  get  that  string  in  a  harl. 

2.  A  leash  of  hounds,  local. 

1827  Sporting  Mag.  XXI.  26  In  the  [county]  I  live  in, 
they  call  a  couple  and  a  half,  or  three  hounds,  a  '  harl '  of 
hounds.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Harle.. (2).  Three  hounds. 
O.von.  This  corresponds  to  a  leash  of  greyhounds. 

Harl,  sb3  Sc.     [f.  HARL  »J] 

1.  The  act  of  harling  or  dragging. 
1808-18  in  JAMIESON. 

2.  That  which  is  harled  or  scraped  together. 
1808-25  JAMIESON  s.v.,  '  He  got  a  harle  of  silver.1 

3.  A  small  quantity,  a  scraping  (of  anything). 
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1821  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  400  (Jam.)  Ony  haurl  o'  health 
I  had  was  aye  about  meal-times.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona 
101  And  see  if  I  cannae  get  a  little  harle  of  justice  out  of  the 
military  man. 

4.  An  implement  for  'barling*  or  raking  mud  or 
soft  manure ;  a  wide  hoe-like  scraper  for  scraping 
the  soft  mud  off  roads.  1825  in  JAMIESON. 

Harl,  v.1  Sc.  and  north.  Also  3-9  harle,  6 
harrell,  6  Sc.  haurl.  [Origin  unknown. 

Although  there  are  instances  of  confusion  (perh.  only 
scribal)  of  harl  and  hurl,  the  two  verbs  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  in  mod.  Sc.  they  are  distinct  in  use.] 

1.  trans.  To  drag  :  usually  with  the  notion  of 
friction  or  scraping  of  the  ground. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  301/4  Alle  |>at  comen  bifore  him  : 
Inhere  Men  to-drowe  And  narleden  heom  out  of  be  londc. 
IHd.  226/245  pe  wynd  hem  harlede  vp  8:  dotm  :  in  peryls 
meni  on.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  487  King  Richard  this 
nolile  knist  Acres  nom  so,  &  harlede  so  the  Sara/ins,  in  eche 
side  aboute.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  29533  (Cott.  Galba)  Cursing 
es  be  fendes  lyne  pat  harles  a  man  to  hell  pine,  c  1375  .SV. 
Leg.  Saints,  Barnabas  442  In  ane  rape  for-owte  chesone  t>ai 
harlyt  hyme  one  to  presone.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2968  A  snip 
..Halyt  into  havyn,  harlit  with  ropes.  1500-20  DL'NIIAR 
Poi'Ms  Ixxii.  52  Thai  harlit  him  furth  with  raip  and  corde. 
1535  COM  RI.ALE  i  Estiras  iv.  48  Y'  they  shulde  harle  cedre 
trees  from  Libanus  vnto  lerusalem.  1573  J.  DAVIDSON  Com- 
mend. Upridttnes  xxx,  Harling  thame  beforr  Princes  and 


HARLEQUIN. 

Kin^s.  a  1813  A.  WILSON  Rah  ft  Ringan  Poet.  Wks  147 
Frae  house  tohouse  they  harled  him  to  dinner.  1816  SCOTT 
i.ild  M,n-t.  viii,  They  should  never  harle  the  precious  young 
lad  awa'  to  captivity. 

fb.  To  drag  in  a  vehicle.  Sc.  Obs.  (Cf.  HURL.) 
X557~75  Dium.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne)69  Harling  of  thatne 
throw  the  toun  in  ane  cart,  a  1575  Ibid.  341  The  Magis- 
trates causit  harrell  him  in  ane  cairt  throw  the  toun. 

c.  To  scrape  roads  with  a  *  harl '.  South  Scotl. 

2.  intr.  ^for  reft.}  To  drag  or  trail  oneself,  to  go 
with  dragging  feet. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poe>nsK\x\\.  29  And  lairdis  in  silk  harlis 
to  the  eill.  1710  in  Collect.  Dying  '1  estimonies  11806)  166, 
I  had  heard  the  curates  and  harled  after  the  bulk  of  the. . 
ministers.  1888  BLACK  In  Far  Lochaber  vii.  To  go  away 
harling  here  and  harling  there  out  o'er  the  country. 
b.  intr.  To  come  as  if  dragged  off. 

1785  BURNS  Halloween  xxiii,  'Till  skin  in  blypes  came 
haurlin. 

3.  trans.  To  rough-cast  with  lime  mingled  with 
small  gravel. 

c  1730  [see  HARLING  below].  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scotl.  IV.  455  The  habitations,  .are  generally  built  of  stone 
and  clay,  and  pointed  or  harled  with  lime.  1885  Blacki". 
Mag.  Apr.  441/1  It  was  whitewashed  or  'harled'  as  they 
say  in  the  North. 

4.  intr.  To  troll  for  fish  :  see  below. 
Hence  Harled///.  a..  Harling  vbl.  sb. 

c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1754)  I.  65  On  the  outside 
they.. face  the  work  all  over  with  mortar  thrown  against  it 
with  a  trowel,  which  they  rail  harling.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  x.  (1880)  385  The  fishing  . .  is  mostly  from  a  boat, 
and  the  style  is  called  '  harling  '.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More 
Leaves  348  The  inn  is  merely  a  small,  one-storied,  'harled  ' 
house.  1891  Daily  Nnvs  9  Feb.  6/3  You  are  rowed  about 
the  vast  expanse  of  water  in  a  stout  boat,  with  a  large 
phantom  minnow,  blue  or  brown,  let  out,  by  fifty  yards  of 
line,  behind  the  boat  . .  This  is  the  process  of '  harling  ', 

Harl,  z>.-  dial.     [Ktymol.  uncertain. 

Prob.,  from  the  sense,  a  different  word  from  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  entangle,  twist,  or  knot  together; 
to  ravel  or  confuse. 

13. .  Gaw,  <V  Gr.  Knt.  744  pe  hasel  &  be  ha3-borne  were 
harled  al  samen.  171732  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  171  [Barley] 
harled  or  fallen  down.  1876  M'hitby  Gloss.,  HarPd^  or 
hitrSd)  warped  or  crooked.  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss., 
Harlt  to  entangle ;  to  get  thread  into  knots. 

b.  intr.  ((or  reft.)  To  become  entangled,  twisted, 
or  confused. 

1609  C.  BUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  C  v  b,  Twisting  them  [a 
bundle  of  reeds  or  straws]  fast  together  in  your  hand,  let  the 
band  harle  or  double  in  the  very  top  of  the  Head,  a  1722 
LISLE  Hnsb.  (1752)  212  If  corn  harles  or  lodges,  a  scythe 
cannot  carry  a  cradle. 

2.  trans.  (See  quots.) 

1787  GROSE  fywotCt  Gloss.,  Harle,  to  harle  a  rabbit ;  to 
cut  and  insinuate  one  hind  leg  of  a  rabbit  into  the  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on  a  stick.  1877  ^V.  W.  Line. 
Gloss.  1878  Jxpnun  Gamekeeper  at  H '.  35  An  adept  at 
everything,  from  '  harling '  a  rabbit  upwards. 

Harlakeene,-ken(e,-kin,obs.  ff.  HARLEQUIN. 

Harlas,  var.  of  HAIR-LACE  Obs.,  fillet. 

Harlat,  -ry,  obs.  forms  of  HARLOT,  -BY. 

Harleiail  (hailran,  haulian),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Harleianus,  f.  surname  Harley.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Robert  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford  (1661-1724),  and 
his  son  Edward  Harlcy;  esp.  in  reference  to  the 
library  of  books  and  MSS.  collected  by  them,  of 
which  the  MSS.  were  purchased  in  1753  by  the 
British  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

1744-6  f  title}  The  Harleian  Miscellany  :  a  Collection  of.. 
Pamphlets  and  Tracts,  .selected  from  the  Library  of  Edward 
Harley,  second  Earl  of  Oxford.  1754  (title}  Act  of  26  Geo.  II, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  1808  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
1895  ZAEHNSDORF  Sh.  Hist,  Bookbinding  12  The  Harleian 
style  took  its  name  from  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  was 
red  morocco  with  a  broad  tooled  border  and  centre  panels. 

Harlequin  (haul/kwin,  -kin),  sb.  Forms:  6 
harlicken,  7  harlaken(e,  -keenfe,  -kin,  arle- 
quin,  7-  harlequin,  [a.  Fr.  harlequin  (1585  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  arlequin,  ad.  It.  arlecchino. 

The  Italian  word  is  possibly  the  same  as  OFr.  Hfllt- 
quin,  Herlequin^  Hcrlckin^  Hierlckin,  Hiclckint  Helquin, 
//*•«;/ tv/tf/'/i,  a  devil  celebrated  in  medixval  legend,  esp.  in 
In  innisnit'  Helc'jHiti)  Harlc<juini  familia  (Micge),  a  com- 
pany or  troop  of  demon  horsemen  riding  by  night.  Of  this 
the  ultimate  origin  is  possibly  Teutonic.  See  Diez,  Mahn 
Etytnol.  Untersnch.,  Godefroy,  Skeat.] 

1.  A  character  in  Italian  comedy,  subsequently  in 
French  light  comedy ;  in  English  pantomime  a  mute 
character  supposed  to  be  invisible  to  the  clown  and 
pantaloon ;  he  has  many  attributes  of  the  clown  (his 
rival  in  the  affections  of  Columbine)  with  the  addi- 
tion of  mischievous  intrigne;  he  usually  wears  parti- 
coloured bespangled  tights  and  a  visor,  and  carries 
a  light  '  bat '  of  lath  ns  a  magic  wand. 

(In  reference  to  quot.   1590,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
arlecchino  is  said,  in  Italian  Dictionaries,  to  have  originally 
i  -sti-d  t In-  si  i  iii  'If  and  facetious  Bergamesc  man-^ei  \.rnt. 
Cf.  the  stride  Irishman.) 

1590  NASIIK  Alnwnd  for  Tarrat  Ded.,  Taking  Rergamo 
in  my  waye  homeward  ..It  was  my  happe . .  to  light  in  felow- 
ship  with  that  famous  Francatlip'  Harlicken,  who. ..asked 
me  many  particulars  of  the  order  and  maner  of  our  pi.: 
1606  DAY  lie  cf  Guls  n.  iii,  Like  a  Harlakene  in  an  Italian 
comedy.  1607  DAY,  etc.  Trav.  Eng.  Bro.  (1881)  56  Here  's 
an  Italian  Harlaken  come  to  offer  a  play  to  your  Lord- 
ship. i6«  HEYWOOD  Apol.  Actors  n.  43  To  omit  all 
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the  Doctors.  Zaw  f.irlakeenes,  it: 

[he  i  ii.ive  becnct-. 

1676    DKVDES    Efii    /  .- 

nauseous  Harlequins  in    Farce  may  pass.     1704  ADUISON 
.  (1766)  63  Harlequii;  Icupofblund 

tymj  n.  i,  A 

mar.  B  lover  just  as  a  Dutchman  would  a  harle- 

1756  KOOTK  Etif.  fr-  I'tiris  I.  Wks.  1799  I.  107  A 
bundle  of  contradictions,  a  piece  of  patch-work,  a  mere 
harh  1757  SMEATON  in  /VnV.  Trans,  L.  204  As 

if  an  harlequin  had  leaped  thro'  the  window.  1759  JOHNSON 
(/V//.  CVrt.V.  /jVrtwj-'i-  Grk.  T/ictit.  (R.\  They  represented 
..a  complete  tragedy  or  comedy  in  the  same  mai. 
dumb  harlequin  is  exhibited  oa  our  theatres.      1778  J.  O. 
ALIAMS  Diary  28  Apr.  \Vk-.  1051   III.  146  In  the  t-v 
we  went  to  the  Italian  comedy,  where  I  saw  a  harlequin  for 
the  first  time.      1817   BYRON    Keppo  iii,    Harlequins  and 
clowns,  with  feats  gymnasticnl.    1858  HAWTHORNK  /->.  <y  It. 
jfrttls.  I.  81  The  papal  guard  in  their  . .  party-colored  dress 
.  .looking  not  a  little  like  harlequins. 

b.  transf.  A  buffoon  iu  general ;  a  fantastic 
fellow. 

1878  CARLYLE  in  Ld.  R.  Gower  My  RcmiH.  xxvii.  (1883) 
II.  175  [He called  Beaconsfield] ' that  melancholy  harlequin  '. 

2.  A  small  breed  of  spotted  dogs.     So  G.  harle- 
kin  .Grimm  . 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  yiii.  286  The  mongrel  kind 
..the  Dutch  mastiff,  the  harlequin, ..and  the  Dane. 

3.  More  fully  Harlequin  duck.  A  northern  species 
of  duck,  Histrionictis  minutus,  with  fantastically 
variegated  plumage. 

1771  FOHSTER  in  Phil.  Traits.  LXII.  419  Alias.  A.  His- 
trionica  .  .  Harlequin  Duck.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water  Bab. 
vii.  269  Swans  and  brantgeese,  harlequins  and  eiders.  1876 
SMILES  .S\ .  Xatitr.  xiii.  The  Harlequin,  .and  the  Eider  duck 
viMt  the  loch  occasionally  in  winter.  1884  flarft-r's  .V<i£. 
Apr.  706/2  Harlequin-ducks  of  the  gayest  plumage. 

4.  The  Oriental  or  noble  opal.     Also  attrib. 
1873  C.  ROBINSON  ^V.  cT.  Wales  62  Opals  . .  Amongst  the 

polished  stones  are  some  of  the  harlequin  class. 

II.  5.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Having  the  character- 
istics of  a  harlequin  or  of  his  dress ;  burlesque, 
ludicrous ;  particoloured. 

}I<irl,,juin  ckina,  si-rricf,  set,  a  name  given  to  a  set  of 
cups,  etc.,  of  different  colours  and  pattern^. 

1779  WILKES  Corr.  (1805)  V.  223  A  formal  declaration  of 
war  by  harlequin  heralds.  1806-7  J-  B*BMfOBD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  i,  A  china  Snakspeare  and  Milton  in 
Harlequin  jackets.  1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  II.  I. 
Addr.  to  Rdr.  10  At  this  Harlequin  period  of  the  world  what 
i^-  written  one  week  may  seem  obsolete  the  next.  1871  MKS. 
WHITNEY  Real  Folks^  xiii.  (Cent.  I,  She  had  six  lovely  litlle 
harlequin  cups  on  a  side-shelf  in  her  china-closet . .  rose,  and 
brown,  and  gray,  and  vermilion,  and  green,  and  blue. 

6.  Comb.,  as  harlequin-leap,  -preacher ;  harle- 
quin-looking adj.  Also  harlequin  bat,  an  Indian 
species,  Scotophilus  ornatus,  of  pale  tawny-brown, 
variegated  with  white  spots  ;  harlequin  beetle, 
n  South  American  longicorn  beetle,  Acrocinus  lon- 
gimanus,  with  particoloured  elytra;  harlequin 
brant,  the  American  white-fronted  goose,  Anser 
albifronsgambeli,  also  called  pied  or  speckled  brant' 
harlequin  cabbage-bug,  an  American  hemip- 
terous  insect,  Murganliahistrionica,  having  brilliant 
markings ;  f  harlequin  deer,  ?  a  particoloured 
fallow  deer ;  harlequin  duck :  see  3 ;  harlequin- 
flower,  a  name  of  the  South  African  genus  Spar- 
axii,  X.O.  Iridacex.,  with  great  variety  of  colouring; 
harlequin  garrot,  the  golden-eye  duck  or  pied 
wigeon,  a  species  of  Clangula  ;  harlequin  moth, 
the  magpie  moth,  Abraxas  grossulariata  ;  harle- 
quin pigeon,  an  Australian  Bronze-wing  pigeon  ; 
harlequin  ring  (see  quot.)  ;  harlequin  rose, 
a  variety  of  rose  with  striped  petals  ;  harlequin 
snake,  the  coral-snake  and  other  species  of  Elaps, 
so  called  from  their  variegated  colouring  of  orange 
and  bl.ick. 

1865  WOOD  Homes  without  If.  viii.  (1868)  176  The  mag. 

t   which   is  known  to  entomologists  as  the 

••c|uin  Beetle  . .  belongs  to  the  wood-burrowers.     1882 

Stanford's  Compimi.  Gft^t:,  Central  A^ner.  128  The  most 

deadly  enemy  of  the  gum-elastic  tree  is  . .  the  well-knoun 

•harlequin  beetle'.     1872  C.  V.  RILKY  in  $th  Ann.  Kef. 

Missouri  Entomol.  35  *Harlequin  cabbage  bug.    1778  Eti^. 

Gazetteer  s.v.   Iclnuorth,   A  park  well   stocked   with   the 

harlequin-deer.      1863    liARiNG-GouLU  Iceland  162  A 

magnificent   "harlequin  garrot   floated  unmoved    within  a 

stones  throw.     1813  Examiner  i  Feb.  69/2  A  'harlequin. 

leap  through  a  window.     1835^  WILLIS  rencillings  I.  xv. 

in    The   'harlequin-looking    Swiss   guard.      1847    I 

HARDT  Jrnl.  vii.  227  We  saw  two  flocks  of  the  "harlequin 

pigeon   (Peristcra  Itistrionica*.     1760  JOKTIN  Krastn.    II. 

Mories  of  a  "Harlequin-Preacher,  who  used  to  sur- 

:  i-  audience  with  his  monkey-tricks.     1877  W.  JONES 

finger-ring   414    'Harlequin-rings  ..  were   so   called    be- 

they  were  set  round  with  variously-coloured  stones. 

1876  T.   HARIIV  Kthelberta  11890)  194  They  were  striped, 

<  '1  to  be  leaves  of  the  "Harlequin 

Mar-.'cls  Aiiim.  Life  131  The 

coloring  of  the  "harlequin  [snake],  .is  exceedingly  rich. 

Harlequina,  -ess,  a  female  harlequin. 
Harlequine  aqtie,  Harlequi'nic  adjs.,  having  the 
style  of  a  harlequin.  Harlequi  nically  adv.,  after 
the  manner  of  a  harlequinade.  HaTlequiniszn, 
the  performance  of  a  harlequin ;  action  character- 
istic of  a  harlequin.  Ha-rlequinize  v.,  to  convert 
into  a  harlequin ;  to  dress  or  do  up  in  fantastical 
colouring. 
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1867  *  Harlequina  [see  HARLEQUINADE  a.) 

1882  <-,(/».  AV.s.  Il.xti.  222  His  blouse 

was  stained  with  oil  colours  in  a  'harlequinesque  disorder. 
1785  in  Cornh.  Mag.  118831  June  718  Humorous  and  charac- 
teristic masks;  among  the  best  of  which  we  reckon  ..  a 
whimsical  *harlequiness,  1804  Miniature  No.  4.  14  (title) 
I  Mu  to  the  Rainbow,  in  the  genui. 

Harlequinic  Style  of  Sentimental  Sonneteer;..  1824  W. 
TAVLOK  in  Monthly  Rev.  CII1.  47  The  Tale.  .is.  .so  *har- 
lequinically  metamorphosing.  1808  J-.Uix.  A',v.  XII.^  203 
The  philosophical  *harlequmism  of  that  valiant  knight. 
a  1852  WEBSTER  IVks.  (18771  I-  345  1°  popular  govern- 
ments, men  must  not.. be  disgusted  Ijy  occasional  exhibi- 
tion:* of  political  harlequin  ism.  1876  Miss  UKOUGHTON  Joan 
]].  viii.  III.  225  The  small  dining-room,  .is  travestied  indeed 
and  "harlequinized  like  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Harlequin,  v.  rare,  [f,  prec.  sb,J  a.  trans. 
To  conjure  away,  like  harlequin  in  a  pantomime. 
b.  intr.  To  play  the  harlequin. 

1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  (1807)  148  And  Kitten,  if  the  humour 
hit  Ha?,  harlequin'd  away  the  lit.  1828  WLUSTEK,  Ilark- 
ijuiti,  to  play  the  droll ;  to  make  sport  by  playing  ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequinade  (hajl/k(w)in^'d),  sb.  [a.  K. 
arlequinade  (1769  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  h^arlequin : 
see  -ADE.]  A  kind  of  pantomime  ;  that  part  of  a 
pantomime  in  which  the  harlequin  and  clown  play 
the  principal  parts. 

1780  T.  DAVIES  Mem.  Garrick  I.  x.  129  He  formed  a  kind 
of  harlequinade,  very  different  from  that  which  is  seen  at  the 
Ope'ra  Comique  in  Paris,  where  harlequin  and  all  the  charac- 
ters speak.  1823  SisinontWs  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  I.  xy.  439  A 
specimen  of  these  old  harlequinades.  1827  W.  S.  in  Hone 
E-very-day  Bk.  II.  502  In  1717,  the  first  harlequinade,  .was 
performed  at  the  theatre  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  1867 
Morn,  Stay  27  Dec.,  The  harlequinade  subsequent  to  the 

transformation  scene  was  cleverly  supported  by  Mr. 

(harlequin),  Mdlle. (columbine),  Mr.  —  (pantaloon), 

Miss (harlequina),  and  Mr. (clown). 

b.  transf.  Buffoonery ;  fantastic  procedure. 

1828  MACAULAY  Ess.t  H attain  (1887)  93  No  unity  of  plan, 
no  decent  propriety  of  character  and  costume,  could  be  found 
in  the  wild  and  monstrous  harlequinade  [reign  of  Chas.  H]. 
A  1849  FOE  Longfellow*  Willis,  etc.  Wks.  1864  III.  334 
Every  trick  of  thought  and  every  harlequinade  of  phrase. 
C.  A  piece  of  fantastic  particoloured  work. 

1874  MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  72  An  elaborate 
harlequinade  of  stripes  and  diamonds  on  a  raw  blue  or  red 
ground,  called  illumination. 

Hence  Harlequina 'dish  a.,  nonce-wd.j  of  the 
nature  of  a  harlequinade. 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  $17  All  is  jarring,  dis- 
cordant, tawdry  and  harlequinadish. 

Harlequina'de,  v .  [f.  prec.  sb.  :  cf.  to  mas- 
querade.] intr.  To  play  the  harlequin ;  to  act 
fantastically.  Hence  Harlequina 'ding  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1788  'A.  PASQUiN'C/«V#r.  ThcspiSy  Tom Blanchard, Broad 
Humour  the  province  of  wit  is  Invading,  And  his  efforts  are 
weaken'd  by  harlequinading.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag. 
VII.  515  The  three  pirates  who  . .  harlequinade  it  in  the  air 
on  the  banks.  1880  VERN.  LEE  Stud.  Italy  iii.  175  The 
stream  of  masks  harlequinading  along.  1894  ComJi.  Mag. 
Feb.  160  As  fantastic  as  the  harlequinading  tits. 

t  Ha'rleqninery.  [a.  F.  arlequinerie,  f. 
/•  aHequin:  see-EKY.]  Pantomime,  harlequinade. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pa»uela(i&ii)  IV.  89  The  French  taste 
is  comedy  and  harlequinery  ;  the  Italian,  music  and  opera. 
1794  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  167  Feats  of  harlequinery. 

Harlicken,  obs.  form  of  HAKLWJUIN. 

t  HaTloek.  Obs.     Some  flower  not  identified. 

It  cannot  be  the  same  as  liar  dock  \  and  charlock,  proposed 
by  some,  does  not  flower  in  May,  and  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  used  for  decoration. 

a  1631  DRAVTON  Doujsahel^  This  Maiden  . .  Went  forth 
when  May  was  in  the  prime,  To  get  sweet  setywall,  The 
honey-suckle,  the  harlock,  The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock,  To 
deck  her  summer  hall. 

Harlot  (haubt,  -j?t),  sb.  Forms :  3-  harlot ;  3- 
4  herlot,  (3//.  bar-,  herloz),  4  harelot,  harlatte, 
4-6  harlote,  -lotte,  5-6  -lat,  6  harllott.  [As  a 
word  of  masculine  gender  found  early  in  I3th  c., 
as  feminine  in  I5th  c. ;  a.  OF.  kerlot^  harlot ',  arlot 
masc.,  lad,  young  fellow,  base  fellow,  knave,  vaga- 
bond —  Pr.  arlot  vagabond,  beggar,  It.  arlotto 
*a  lack-latin  or  hedge-priest*  (Florio),  'glutton, 
greedy  gut,  great  eater*  (Baretti) ;  cf.  med.L.  ar- 
lotus,  erlotus  glutton  t,Mahn) ;  OSp.  ariote,  alrote 
lazy,  sluggardly,  loafing ;  OPg.  alrotar  to  go 
about  begging,  Pg.  to  mock.  Of  this  widely-dif- 
fused Romanic  word,  the  ulterior  history  and  origin 
are  uncertain:  see  suggestions  in  Diez,  Mahn  Ety- 
molog.  Untersuch.  No.  155,  and  Skeat. 

The  random  'conjecture'  of  Lambarde,  1570-6,  retailed  by 
many  later  writers,  that  harlot  in  sense  5  c  was  derived  from 
the  name  of  Arlette  or  Herleva,  mother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, could  have  been  offered  only  after  the  earlier  senses 
and  use^  of  the  word  were  forgotten.] 

T"l.  A  vagabond,  beggar,  rogue,  rascal,  villain, 
low  fellow,  knave.  In  later  use  ( 1 6-1  ;th  c.) ,  some- 
times a  man  of  loose  life,  afornicator;  also,  often, 
a  mere  term  of  opprobrium  or  insult.  Obs. 

a,  iz»5  Ancr,  R.  356  And  beggen  ase  on  harlot,  }if  hit  neod 
is,  his  liueneS.  c  1330  R.  BRUNSE  Chron.  ( 1810)  317  A  foule 
herlote  him  >,lowe  [««  riband  li  tuayt\.  1377  LANGU  /*.  /V. 
B.  xvn.  108  He  was  vnhardy,  bat  harlot  and  hudde  hym  in 
inferno,  c  1386  CHAUCER  RftVf'l  T.  348  Ye  false  harlot, 
quod  the  Millere,  hast?  £1460  Tmunelty  Myst.  (Su; 
248  Outt,  harro  1  what  harlot  is  he  That  says  his  kyngdum 


HARLOT. 

shalbe  cryde?  1508  KtNNEim:  fly  ting  tt>.  D  unbar  359 
lUrefore,  fals harlot,  hursone,  hald  thy  long.  1549  LATiMtR 
ytiSertn.  <V/1  /;(/;v.  i  7  (Arb.)  So  \Vas  not  thys  a  setlyciouse 
harlot  ?  1561-77  Dur/ttim  Dcpos.  (Surtees)  107  That  I  culled 
him  openly  '  beggerly  harlot  and  cutthrote  *.  c  1620  Z. 
BOVD  Zion's  Flowers  118551  103  A  man  a  harlot,  and  a  wife 
a  whpore.  1650  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sta  37  What  should  you 
do  with  such  Harlots  in  your  Service?  which  calls  for  holi- 
ness, and  better  principled  men. 

t  2.  An  itinerant  jester,  buffoon,  or  juggler  ;  one 
who  tells  or  does  something  to  raise  a  laugh.  Obs. 

(21340  HAMPOLE  rsalter  xxxix.  6  Hoppynge  i-i  daunnce- 
ynge  of  tumblers  and  herlotis,  and  ober  spectakils.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  48  Hold  not  bou  with  harlotes,  here 
not  heore  tales,  c  1380  WYCLIP  Set.  Wks.  III.  352  Mynstre! 
and  jo3elour,  tumbler  and  harlot,  wole  not  take  of  be  puple 
bifore  bat  bei  han  shewid  per  craft.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  694  notet  Hie  scurra.  .harlot.  14. .  Medulla,  MS. 
Cant.  (Promp.  Parv.),  Gcrro,  a  tryfelour,  or  a  harlott.  1483 
Cath,  Angl,  175/2  An  Harlott,  balatro  (A.  histrio)  ..  iocu- 
lator^  -tri.v. 

•\-  3.  Applied  to  a  male  servant  or  attendant ;  a 
menial :  cf.  KNAVE,  in  similar  use.  Obs. 

13. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  39  pen  be  harlot  with  haste  heldud 
to  pe  table,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sontpn.  T.  46  A  sturdy  harlot 
wente  ay  ht-m  bihynde,  That  was  hir  hostesman,  and  bar  a 
sak.  c  1450  Merlin  9  When  hir  suster  com  . .  she  brought 
with  her  a  grete  hepe  of  harlotys.  1536  BELLENDKN  Cron, 
Scot.  118211  I.  55  He  repudiat  his  nobii  quene.  .and  gart  his 
viciou.-)  harlotis  deforce  hir. 

1 4.   — '  Fellow  * ;  playfully  '  good  fellow '.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  647  He  [Somonour]  was  a  gentil 
harlot  and  a  kyndeAbettre  felawe  sholde  men  noght  fynde. 
a  1634  CHAPMAN  Revenge  Hon.  Wks.  1873  III.  325  That  is 
an  harlot.  Prithee  be  musical  and  let  us  taste  The  sweet- 
ness of  thy  voice. 

5.  Applied  to  a  woman,  a.  As  a  general  term  of 
execration.  (Cf.  I.)  rare. 

c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  (1882)  i.  326  What,  ye  harlottes,  I  haue 
aspied  certeyn  That  ye  be  traytours  to  my  lord  the  kyng. 
1823  CARLYLE  Early  Lett.  (Norton)  II.  236,  I  bullyrag  the 
sluttish  harlots  of  the  place. 

t  b.  A  female  juggler,  dancing-girl,  ballet-dancer, 
or  actress.  (Cf.  2.)  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  175/2  An  Harlott  ..  ioculatrixt  panto- 
mima.  .histrix. 

C.  spec.  An  unchaste  woman  ;  a  prostitute ;  a 
strumpet. 

(Very  frequent  in  i6th  c.  Bible  versions,  where  Wyclif  had 
hoorfy  whore  ;  prob.  as  a  less  offensive  word.) 

1432-50  tr.  higden  (Rolls)  I.  249  The  harlottes  at  Rome 
were  callede  nonarix.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568) 
II.  784  King  Edwarde  woulde  say  that  he  had  three  concu- 
bines ..  the  thirde  the  holyest  harlot  in  the  realme.  1526 
TINDALE  Luke  xv.  30  Thy  sonne..  which  hath  devoured  thy 
goodeswith  harlootes  [WvcL.  hooris  ;  Rhan.  whoores).  1535 
COVERDALE  Job  xxxi.  9  O  then  let  my  wife  be  another  mans 
harlot.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pfratnb.Kent^ifob  >  200  Robert,  the 
Duke  of  Normandie,  had  issue  by  a  Concubine  (whose  name 
..  was  Harlothe,  and  after  whom,  as  I  conjecture,  such  in- 
continent women  have  ever  since  beene  called  Harlots,). 
I573~8o  BARET  Alv.  H  170  An  harlot,  a  whore,  a  strumpet, 
aurctrix.  [The  only  sense  mentioned.]  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv.  766  Not  in  the  bought  smile  Of  Harlots,  loveless,  juyles.s, 
unindeard.  1718  PRIOR  Pleasure  905  To  each  new  harlot 
I  new  altars  dress.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  iii,  A  tyrant  and  a 
harlot  were  fitting  patron  and  patroness  for  such  vanities. 
1859  TENNYSON  Vivien  819  Tho  harlots  paint  their  talk  as 
well  as  face,  With  colours  of  the  heart  that  are  not  theirs. 
fig.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  i.  21  How  is  the  faithful 
citie  become  an  harlot !  [WvcL.  1382  a  strumpet ;  1388  an 
hoore.J  17..  PHILIPS  Wit  4-  Wisdom  (R.),  Wit  is  a  harlot 
beauteous  to  the  eye.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v,  The  Church 
a  harlot  then,  When  first  she  wedded  civil  power.  1860 
PUSEY  A  fin.  Proph.  298  The  wealth,  .shall  go  to  another 
harlot,  Nineveh. 


Gif  the  harlotis,  lor  qu 

adnullit,  may  mary  wthiris.     Ibid,  no  The  twa  harlotib  to 

be  jokit  vp  in  a  praetendit  band  of  matrimonie. 

b.   Hence,  Play  the  harlot.  (Chiefly  of  women.) 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezck.  xvi.  28  Thou  hast  played  the 
whore  also  with  the  Assyrians  ..  Yee  thou  hast  played  the 
harlot.  1541  Lond.  Chron.  lien.  I'llI  in  Cantd.  Misc.  IV. 
16  Hanggid  and  quartarid  . .  for  playing  the  harlottes  with 
queen  Kataryn  that  then  was.  1^96  DALRYMJ  LE  tr.  La* tic's 
Hist.  Scot.  ix.  226  Nobil  men . .  with  quhom  she  was  accuiset 
to  play  the  harlat.  1611  BIBLE  Hos.  iii.  3  Thou  shall  not 
play  theharlot.  1885  BIBLE (R.V.)  App.,  [American  Revisers' 
renderings]  Substitute  ..'  play  the  harlot'  for  'go  a  whor- 
ing '  and*  commit  whoredom'. 

f7.  Applied  to  the  pointed  boots  worn  in  the 
1 4th  c.  Obs. 

13..  Eulng.  /list.  (Rolls)  III.  231   Habent  etiam  citli:;:^ 
.  .quas  cum  corrigiis  ligant  ad  siios  '  paltokkos  '  qua:  \  < 
tur  '  harlottes '  [v.  r.  harlotes],  et  sic  unus  '  harlot '  servit 
alteri. 

8.  attrib.  passing  into  adj.  :  That  is  a  harlot ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  harlot. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27032  Harlot  sagh,  speche  o  disur,  rimes 
vnright,  gest  of  logOUir.      13..  A",  .llis.  3336  Thow  him 
clepedst  an  harlot  gome  :  Now  thow  seist  he  is  the  beste 
knyght.     r  1380  Sir  Fcruinb.  1234  '  Wat  !  liarl 
..  mote  bou  be  he^e  an-honge  !'    t  1470  HLNKV  It-',!;.' 
219  Rouch  rewlyngisaj)on  thi  harlot  fete.     1570  BUCHANAN 
Ane  Adinonit.  Wks.  (18921  24  Godles  pajiisie.s,  Jiuilai  piu- 
testantis.     1590  SHAKS.  COM.  Err.  n.  ii.  itf  And  teare  the 
stain'd  .skin  of  my  Harlot  brow.     1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  ix. 
1060  The   Harlot-lap  Of  Philistean   Dalilah.      1742    ! 
Dune.  iv.  45  A  Harlot  form,  soft  gliding  by.     a  1774  W. 
HARTt  Vis.  Death(R.\  Colours  laid  on  with  a  true  harlul 
They  only  show  themselves,  and  hide  the  facL-.  1879 
FARKAH  .V/.  Paul  xviii.  I.  331  The  harlot  city  which   had 
made  the  nations  drunk  with  the.  .wine  uf  her  fornicaii 


HARLOT. 

9.  Comb.  Harlot-house,  a  brothel  or  stews. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  Ep.  Ded.  Cviij,  The  Mercenary 
Harlot  houses  that  bee  in  the  Italian.. and  Spanish  Cities. 

Ha'rlot,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  play  the 
harlot.  Hence  Harloting  vbl.  sl>.  and  ///.  a. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  \.  Wks.  (1847)  58/2  They  that  I 
spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and narlotting.  1675 
WVCHERLEY  Country  Wife  v.  iv,  O  !  thou  harloting  har- 
lotry !  hast  thou  done't  then?  1697  C,  LESLIE  Snake  in 
Grass  (ed.  2)  35  By  their  own  Argument,  all  the  Quakers 
are  Harlotted  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  1864  Daily 
Tel,  9  Feb.,  How  about  the  courtesans  harlot  ting  in  your 
streets ''. 

t  BCa*rlotize,  v.  Obs.  trans.  To  make  a  harlot 
of;  to  characterize  as  a  harlot;  to  call  harlot. 

1589  WAKNER  Alh.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  150  Is  it  to  har- 
lotize,  thinkst  thou,  a  Goddesse,  wrong  too  small  ? 

Harlotry  (hauVtri),  sb.  (a.}  [f.  HABLOT  sb.  + 

-BY.] 

fl.  Buffoonery,  jesting;  ribaldry,  scurrility,  scur- 
rilous talk  ;  obscene  talk  or  behaviour.  Obs. 

c  1325  Song  Merci  132  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  122  Now  har- 
lotrii:  for  murbe  is  holde,  And  verities  turnen  in-to  vice. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  27623  (Fairf.)  Of  pride  be-comis.  .manikin 
vnnaite  ober  bing,  Als  sange  of  harlotery  &  lesing.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI,  B.  v.  413,  I  haue  leuere  here  an  harlotrie  or 
a  somer  game  of  souteres,  Or  lesynges  to  laughe  at.  1382 
WYCLIF  Eph.  v.  4  Either  filthe,  or  foly  speche,  or  harlotrie 
{1388  harlatrye  ;  1526-34  TINDALE  gestinge;  1582  RJicm. 
scurrilitie],  that  perteyneth  not  to  thing.  1:1440  Jacobs 
Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  134  l>e  v.  inche  is  harlotrie,  makyng 
iapys  a-forn  folk,  in  pleying  at  be  spore,  at  be  bene,  at  be  cat. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  176/1  To  do  Harlottry,  scnrrari.  1578 
Gude  fy  GodUe  Ballatis  Tjtle-p,.  Diueris  vtheris  Kallattis 
changeit  out  of  prophane  Sangis  in  godlie  sangis,  for  auoyd- 
irig  of  sin  and  harlatrie.  1809  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  10  Sept., 
To  reprint,  .the  only  original  Caxton.  .with  all  the  supersti- 
tion and  harlotrie  which  the  castrator.  .chose  to  omit. 

t2.  Filth,  trash.    Obs. 

1467  Ordin.  Worcester  in  Eng.  Gilds  374  Item  that  no 
man  caste  donge  or  harlotry  at  the  slipp,  ner  vpon  the  key. 
Ibid.  398  That  non  persone  cast  eny  donge  of  eny  manere 
harlotre  in  the  Slippe  goynge  to  Severne. 

3.  Profligacy  or  vice  in  sexual  relations,  unchastity ; 
the  conduct  of  a  harlot ;  dealing  with  harlots;  the 
practice  or  trade  of  prostitution. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  XIH.  353  Lechoures.  .of  her  harlotrye 
and  horedome  in  her  elde  tellen.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch. 
T.  1018  Thanne  shal  he  knowen  al  hire  harlotrye.  ^1400 
Destr.  Troy  5024  In  hordam  &  harlatry  vnhyndly  to  lye. 
1530  PALSGR.  220/1  Harlottrye,  paillardyse.  1570  LEVINS 
Alnnip.  104/30  Harlotrie,  meretricinm.  1645  RUTHERFORD 
Tryal  fy  Tri,  Faith  (1845)  37  This,  .causeth  Joseph  see 
nothing  in  harlotry,  but  pure,  unmixed  guiltiness  against 
God.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  65  Happy  con- 
trast to  the  court,  with  its  intrigues  and  harlotries. 

4.  concr.  A  harlot ;    a  term  of  opprobrium  for 
a  woman.     (In  1821  collective^} 

1584  PEELE  Arraignm.  Paris  iv.  iii,  A  harlotry,  I  warrant 
her.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  198  A  peeuish  selfe- 
will'd  Harlotry.  1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  in.  ii,  You 
are  a  company  of  proud  harlotries:  I'll  teach  you  to  take 
place  of  tradesmen's  wives.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison 
(1781)  III.  iv.  26,  I  expect  you  will  produce  the  little 
harlotry.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  n.  i.  126  He  loved  his  queen 
— And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides,  c  1836  LANDOR 
I  mag.  Conv.  Wks.  II.  91/2,  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
bold  harlotry. 

5.y*£.  MeretriciousnesSjillegitimateattractiveness. 

1768  G.  MASON  Eng.  Card.  \.  (R.),  The  simple  farm 
echps'd  the  garden's  pride,  Ev'n  as  the  virgin  blush  of 
innocence,  The  harlotry  of  art.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit. 
(1798)  57  They  will  then  perceive  ..  the  harlotry  of  the 
ornaments.  1824  tilackiv,  ftlag.  XVI.  425  To  throw  off.. 
the  harlotry  of  the  imagination. 

f  B.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Base,  scurvy,  filthy,  worth 
less,  trashy.   Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  305  A  young  Harlotry 
filth.  1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'  Descr.  Germ.  i.  259  Cattle 
plentie,  but  for  the  most  part  harletry  runts.  ?  c  1600  Dis- 
tracted Emp.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O,  PL  III.  193  Thys  vertue 
is  The  scurvyest,  harlottryest,  undoeing  thynge  That  ever 
mixte  with  ry.-.in.^  courtyers  thoughts,  a  1607  J.  RAYNOLDS 
Proph.  Ifaggai  iv.  (1649)  57  No  building  was  to  be  found  . . 
unles  it  be  three  or  four  harlotrey  houses.  1663  DKYDEN 
Wild  Gallant  m.  ii,  I  squorn  your  harlotry  tricks,  that  I  do. 

Harm  (hajm),  sb.  Forms  :  1-3  hearm,  2-5 
herm,  3  (harem),  hrerm,  (serme),  (3-5  arme), 
3-7  herme,  harme,  (4  harim,  arm,  5  harome), 
6  Sc.  hairm(e,  3-  harm.  [Com.  Teutonic  :  OE. 
hearmt  corresp.  to  OFris.  herm,  OS.  harm, 
OHG.  harm,  haram  (mod.G.  harm},  ON.  harmr 
grief,  sorrow,  rarely  harm,  hurt  (Sw.  harm.  Da. 
harme} :— OTeut.  *harmo-z :  pcrh.  cogn.  w.  Skr. 
srama  labour,  toil.] 

1.  Evil  (physical  or  otherwise)  as  done  to  or 
suffered  by  some  person  or  thing ;  hurt,  injury, 
damage,  mischief. 

Bewuu/f  (Z.)  1893  No  he  mid  hearme  of  hliSes  nosan, 
E.r;us[ta.s]  grette.  a  1123  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  noi  His  men 
mycel  to  hearme  aefre  jedydon.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724) 
277  To  gret  harm  to  al  bys  lond,  the  gode  kyng  he  slou. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  4898  (Fairf.)  Do  ham  na  arme  in  na  way. 
c  1380  Sir  Feritmb,  2578  pay  mowe  no^t  her  y-wys  hem- 
selue  fram  herme  saue.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  537 
Thou  shalt  have  no  harme  truely.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
iv.  23  Sche  doth  non  harm  to  no  man,  but  ^if  men  don  hire 
harm.  1442  Searchers'  I  'crdicts  in  Sitrtces  Misc.  (1888)  18 
Ye  same  place  has  taken  mikel  herm  for  defaul  of  a  gutter. 
c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk>  Nurture  28  in  Babecs  Bk.  72  Vnto 
your  Elders  gentle  be,  agaynst  them  say  no  harmt;.  a  1586 
Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xxxv.  59  Je  knaw  quhat  hairm^  he 
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hes  susteind.  1638  LITHGOW  Tray.  n.  62  What  harme  was 
done  by  us  amongst  the  Infidels,  we  were  not  assured. 
1657  R.  LIGON  Barhadoes  (1673)  62  Caterpillars  ,.  do  very 
great  harm.  1705  HICKERINGII.L  Priest-cr,  \.  (1721)  21  Harm 
watch,  Harm  catch.  1791  Mus.  RADCLTI  FK  Rom.  Forest  x, 
I  meant  no  harm.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  t~-ng,  II,  44  Aware 
that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do  harm.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  331  Rains  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 

b.  With  a  and//.  An  evil  done  or  sustained  ;  an 
injury,  a  loss. 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  756  Ealle  synt  uncre  hearmas  je- 
wrecene.  £  izoo  I'  ices  $•  Virtues  (1888)  59  J£r  Su  mu^e 
bolijen  alle  harmes  and  scamesand  bismeres.  ^1380  WYCLIF 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  349  p]?er  bodili  harmes.  c  1461  Past  on  Lett. 
No.  428  II.  73  Of  y  harmys  the  leste  is  to  be  take.  1583 
BABI.NGTON  Command  m.  viii.  (16371  73  Wise  is  hee,  whom 
other  mens  harmes  can  cause  to  take  heede.  1728  MORGAN 
Algiers  II,  iv.  263  The  inconceivable  Harms  he  did  to 
Christendom,  1863  LONGF.  IVayside  Iitn,  Birds  of  KHling- 
tuorth  xix,  They  .  .from  your  harvestskeep  ahundred  harms. 
C.  Out  of  hantfs  way  :  Out  of  the  way  of  doing 
or  of  sustaining  injury. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  T.  xviii.  6r  Some  great 
persons  ,  .  have  been  made  sheriffs,  to  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way.  1697  DAMHKR  I'oy.  I.  207  He  took  care  to 
keep  himself  out  of  harms  way.  1711  STEELE  Sped,  No.  136 
P  4  People  send  Children  .  .  to  School  to  keep  them  out  of 
Harm's  way.  1890  H.  M.  STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  I.  xiv. 
333  They  had.  .migrated  in  time  out  of  harm's  way. 

t  2.  Grief,sorrow,  pain,  trouble,  distress,  affliction. 
Also  with  a  and  //.  To  make  harms  (quot.  1  375)  : 
to  make  lamentation.  Obs. 

a  1000  Cxdmoii's  Gen.  751  Eac  Is  hearm  gode,  mod-sorj 
j^emacod.  a-  1300  Cursor  Af.  24089  pis  harm  mi  hert  it  held 
sa  hard,  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  68  Mony  ane 
Of  hir  kine  .  .  Folowit  hyr,  makand  harmys.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Syr.'s  T.  578,  I  wende  verraily  That  he  had  felt  as  muche 
harm  as  I  Whan  bat  I  herde  hym  speke  and  saugh  his  hewe. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  197  Sic  hauie  harme  sail 
happin  to  }our  hart,  1627  F.  E.  Hist.  Edu>.  II  (1680)  47 
He  lays  aside  his  Arms,  for  harms  to  feed  his  humour. 

f3.  Pity,  a  pity.     (Cf.  F.  dommage.}  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Gencr.  (Roxb.)  4230  It  was  harme  it  wanted 
oght.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  44  Sobbit  full  soir 
that  harme  wes  for  to  heir. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  farm-doer,  -doing)  -tak- 
ing •  harm  averting,  -escheiving  adjs. 

c  1220  Bestiary  389  Husebondes  hire  haten  for  hire  harm 
dedes.  1386  in  Rymer  Fcedera  (1709)  VII.  526/2  Pair  sail 
not  be  at  ba  Rydings  no  Harme  doynges.  1477  EARL 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  81  Them  .  .  yl  ben  harmedoers  and 
loueth  falshode  and  desepcion.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Ps,  xxxiv.  n  To  live  quietly  .  .  without  any  harmetaking. 
1641  MILTON  Ch.  Go^>t.  i.  v,  I  judge  they  may  pass  without 
harm-doing  to  our  Cause.  1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Ryd- 
berg's  Tent.  Mythol,  102  Harm-averting  songs. 

Harm,  v.  Forms  ;  I  hearmian,  2-3  haremen, 
hearrnen,  heermen,  2-5  herme,  3-4  hermien, 
3-7  harme,  4  harml,  -y,  6  arme,  4-  harm.  [OE. 
hearmian,  f.  hearm  HARM  sl>.  :  cf.  OHG.  harmjan^ 
barmen,  hermen  to  calumniate,  injure.] 

To  do  harm  (to)  ;  to  injure  (physically  or  other- 
wise) ;  to  hurt,  damage.  Orig.  intr.  To  be  hurt- 
ful, with  dative  (like  L.  nocere]^  which  was  some- 
times in  ME.  expressed  \>yto,  but  generally  became 
a  simple  object,  making  the  verb  trans. 

c  IOOO/ELFRIC  Horn.  1.  140  GifSu  nine  for^itst,  hit  hearmao' 
be  sylfum  and  na  Gode.  c  1000  in  Leg.  Rood  105  peah  be 
hit  hearmije  sumum.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  107  To  hermen 
alle  monnen.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  64  pe  wise  rnon  askeS.. 
hweSer  ei  bing  hermeS  more  wummon  bene  hire  eien.  1340 
Ayenb.  23  To  obren  ha  wyle  harmy  .  .to  miszigge  to  ham  |?et 
he  wyle  harmi.  1393  LANGL.  P.  Pf,  C.  in.  248  And  holy 
churche  borw  hem  worth  harmed  for  euere.  1548  HALL 
Citron,^  Hen.  VI)  175  Protractyng  of  tyme  onely  hurted 
and  harmed  the  Kyng,  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  153 
Harme  him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly,  that  he  may  live 
the  longer.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  77  note,  An  High 
Elme  .  .  in  the  midst  of  a  Garden  .  .  harms  all  round  about  it. 
1784  COWPKK  Task  vi.  578  He  that  hunts  Or  harms  them 
there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
291  When  a  man  has  no  sense  he  is  harmed  by  courage. 
b.  absol.  To  do  harm  or  injury. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  in,  136  And  hongeb  him  for  hate 
bat  harmede  neuere.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  23  She 
can  no  more  harme  than  can  a  she  ape.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Ps.  cxxvii.  (R.),  As  arrows  ..  Where  they  are  meant,  will 
surely  harm,  And  if  they  hit,  wound  deep  and  dread. 

Hence  Harmed,  Ha'rming///.  adjs. 

("1440  Promp.  Pan>.  228/1  Harmyd,  damfinificatus,  1563 
HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  149  They  temper  the  harming 
force  of  the  colde  of  it. 

Harm,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  AIIM  sb^- 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3237  He.  .clepys  hym  in  harmez. 

II  Harmala  (haumala),    harmel    (ha-imcl). 
[Late  L.,  =  Gr.  a/>juaA.a,  from  Semitic  ;   cf.  Arab. 
harmil  wild  rue,  whence  the  form  harmel\ 


cf.  F.  harmale  (1694  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Wild  rue,  Pcganum  Harmala,  a  plant  native 
to  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Also  attrib., 
as  harmala  red,  a  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  plant.  Hence  Harmaline 
(ha'imabin),  Chern.,  a  white  crystalline  alkaloid 
(C13H14N2O)  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  wild 
rue.  Harmalol  (ha-imal^!),  another  alkaloid 
^C12H12N2O),  from  the  same  source. 

c  1000  Sax.Leeckd.  II.  140  Sealf  .  .armelu  .  .  wyl  on  buteran 
tosealfe.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sttpp.,  llarmala,  Harmd, 
or  wild  rue.  1847  CKAIG,  Harmaline.  1865  WATTS  Jiict. 
Chtw.  HI.;  The  seeds  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  alkaloids 


HABMINE. 

of  which  one-third  consists  of  harrnine  and  two-thirds  of 
harinaline.  Harmala  red,  the  seeds  of  harmala  contain 
also  a  red  colouring  matter.  1889  Hfatts'  J)ict.  Chan.) 
Harmalot 

t  Ha-rman.  Thieve?  Cant.  Obs.  [Origin  of  first 
syllable  uncertain,  ?  from  kardman  ;  -man(s  as  in 
crackmans,  darkmans,  etc.] 

1.  pi.  Harmans,  the  stocks. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  84  The  kannans,  thestockes. 
Ibid.  86  So  may  we  happen  on  the  Harmanes . . ,  So  we  maye 
chaunce  to  set  in  the  stockes.  1609  DEKKER  Lanthornc  A- 
Candlc-lt.  C  iij  b,  To  put  our  stamps  in  the  Harmans. 

2.  Short  for  Harmon  beck  :  A  constable. 

1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Harman,  a  Constable.  0:1791 
GROSE  Olio  (1796)  231  When  I  leave  Nan  in  the  vile  liar- 
man's  hands.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  8  The  worst  have  an 
awe  of  the  harman's  claw. 

Hence  f  Ha'rman-beck  \beck,  BEAK  jtf.3],  a 
constable;  tlie  parish-constable  or  beadle. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  84  The  hannan  beck,  the 
Counstable.  1609  DEKKER  Lanthorne  fy  Candle-It.  Ctij  b, 
The  Ruffin  cly  the  nab  of  the  Harman  beck.  1641  BROME 
JwiallCrew  \\.  Wks.  1873  III.388  Let's.,  bowse  in  defiance 
o'th*  Harman-Beck.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxv,  I  am  not  the 
lad  to  betray  anyone  to  the  barman-beck. 

Harmatian  (haim^-fan),  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
ap^ar-  chariots  -IAN.]  (See  quots.) 

1774  RURNEY///^.  Mus.  (1789)!.  386  Plutarch  enumerates 
the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  Harmatian,  or  chariot  air, 
1861  J.  S.  ADAMS  5000  Mits.  Terms,  Harmatian  or  chariot 
air,  a  spirited  martial  air  employed  to  animate  the  horses 
that  drew  the  chariot  during  battle. 

II  Harinattan  (.hajma'tan,  in  iSth  c.  ha'ima- 
tsen).  Also  7  harmetan,  8  -atan,  (air-mattan). 
[From  haramata,  the  name  in  the  Fanti  or  Tshi 
lang.  of  W.  Africa. 

According  to  Norris  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  52  (1780)  '  a 
corruption  of  Ahcrravmutah,  compounded  of  A  hcrrautan 
to  blow  and  tah  tallow,  grease,  with  \\hich  the  natives  rub 
their  skin  to  prevent  their  growing  dry  and  rough';  but 
ace.  to  Christaller,  Diet.  Asante  &  Fante  Lang.  (Basel  1881), 
a  borrowed  foreign  word,  viz.  'Sp.  harmataH,  an  Arabic 
word '.  (But  no  such  Arabic  word  has  been  found.)] 

A  dry  parching  land-wind,  which  blows  during 
December,  January,  and  February,  on  the  coast  ol 
Upper  Guinea  in  Africa ;  it  obscures  the  air  with 
a  red  dust-fog. 

1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  195  Of  the  Harmetans  in  Guiny. 
1723  J.  ATKINS  I'oy.  Guinea  (1735)  149  Air-mattans,  or  Har- 
matans,  are  impetuous  Gales  of  Wind  from  the  Eastern 
Quarterabout  Mid  summer  and  Christmas.  i7z$J.  REYNOLDS 
I'ieiv  Death  (1735)  30  And  Harmatans  revenge  the  richness 
of  their  oar.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  i.  5  During  those 
months  when  the  hartnattan  is  known  to  raise  clouds  of  dust 
high  into  the  atmosphere. 

attrib.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  196  The  Harmetan  Winds, 
so  called  by  the  Natives,  come.. in  December  about  Christ- 
mas. 1803  T.  WINTERBOTTOM  Sierra  Leone  I.  ii.  2  note, 
Known  by  the  name  of  the  harmattan  wind.  1828  CARLYLE 
Misc.  (1872)  I.  187  The  Harmattan  breath  of  doubt. 

Harmel :  see  HABMALA. 

Harmer  (haumsi).   [f.  HARM  v.  +-ER1.]   One 

who  or  that  which  harms;  an  injurer. 

1583  BABINGTON  Ow;«rt«</7«.  viii.  (1637)  69  Harmersofthe 
commodities  which  they  inioy.  1838  J.  STRUTHERS  Poetic 
Tales  14  Fell  Boreas,  cruel  harmer. 

t  Harmesay,  harmisay.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
6  harmissa.  [Origin  uncertain  :  it  perh.  contains 
the  word  harm.']  A  cry  of  grief  or  distress  ;  =  (alas'. 

a  1487  Ho-ui  Good  Wife  taught  her  Dan.  102  Than  '  had 
I  wittyn  1 '  will  thai  say,  With  mony  '  alias  '  and  harmesay. 
1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  84  '  Bot  now ',  he  said, 
'  allace,  and  harmissa  !  For  all  that  welth  is  went  full  far 
awa '.  1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  5973  Than  sail  thay  say, 
With  mony  hydous  harmesay,  Allace !  gude  Lorde.  1603 
P/iilotus  civ,  Allace,  and  harmisay.  .quhat  sail  I  say? 

Harmful  (haumful),  a.  [f.  HARM  J£.  +  -FUL.] 
Fraught  with  harm  or  injury  ;  injurious,  hurtful. 

a,  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixi.  10  It  is  a  harmefull  wmninge 
to  win  cattell  and  tine  rightowsnes.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov,  i.  22 
Hou  long  foplis  schulen  coueyte  tho  thingis  that  ben  harm- 
ful to  hem  silf.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  A 6s.  $  Lim.  Mon.  xiv, 
How  harmefull  it  wolde  be  to  the  kynge,  and  to  hisreaume, 
yfT  his  commons  were  pouere.  1549  UDALL,  etc.  Krasnt. 
Par.  Hcb.  iv.  (R.),  An  harmfull  person.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD 
Prov.  $  Epigr.  (1867)  95  Detter  is  . .  A  harmelesse  lie,  than 
a  harmefull  true  tale.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis 
v.  v.  344  Fame  is  ever  quicker.. to  bring  us  harmefull  news, 
then  such  as  we  desire.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Gccrg.  i.  115 
And  sleepy  Poppies  harmful  Harvests  yield.  1814  GARY 
Dante,  Par.  iv.  65  That  other  doubt  Which  moves  th^e,  is 
less  harmful.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  4/7  To  establish 
and  endow  a  particular  form  of  religion  by  the  State  is 
harmful  to  religion  generally. 

Harmfully  (ha'jmiuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  harmful  manner;  injuriously,  mischievously. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth,  n.  pr.  i.  21  (Camb.  MS.)  Cast  a-way 
hir  bat  pleyyth  so  harmfully.  1534  MOKE  On  the  Passion 
Wks.  1274/2  To  see  theyr  fayned  friend.. so  harmefully 
disceiue  them.  1633  Bi>.  HALL  Hard  Texts  353  Men  that 
were  harmfully  troublesome.  1891  Leeds  Mercury  25  May 
5/3  The  thought.. operated  harmfully  upon  his  mind. 

Ha*rmfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  harmful  ;  injuriousness. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  v.  Wks,  465  This  Daiphantus.  .dis- 
guised himself  like  a  woman  ;  which  bi:ing  tlic  more  simple 
and  hurtless  sex  mi^ht  easier  hide  his  subtile  harmful  i. 
1696  TRYON  Misc.  i.  12  Whether  it  be  in  Vcrtii'j,  or  in 
Harmfulness.  1850  KINGSLKY  Alt.  Lock*  i,  1  >ct-ds  and 
\\urds,  of  the  harmfulness  of  which  I  had  no  notion. 

Harmine  (lUl'imain).  Chcm.  [f.  HAKMA(LA 
+  -INE.]  An  alkaloid  (CJSH12NaO;  contained  in 
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the  seeds  of  HAKMALA,  or  obtained  by  oxidation 
ofharmaline.  Discovered  in  1847."  Hence  Har- 
minic  an'J.  an  acid  (C10H8N2O4)  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  harmine. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Harmine.  1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III. 
10  Harmine.  .is  a  weaker  base  than  harmaline.  1889  laid., 

Ha-rming,  vM.  s/>.  [f.  HARM  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  ot  the  verb  HARM  ;  harm,  injury,  hurt. 
In  quot.  a  1300  sorrow,  grief. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9385  A  !  lauerd,  gret  herming  was  |>ar. 
c  1470  HF.NKV  U'allace  i.  no  Erie  Palrik . . harmyng  did  ws 
mast.  ifajDnt'MM.  i  IF  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grtnv  Wks.  (1711) 
117  The  harming  of  the  one  is  the  weakning  of  the  working 
of  the  other.  1719  D'URFEV  Pills  I.  189  Dreadful  harming. 

Harmissa,  var.  of  HARMESAY  Obs. 
Harmless  >, ha-amK-s),  a.  [f.  HARM  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Free  from  harm  or  injury;  unhurt,  uninjured, 
unharmed.     Now  rare. 

e  1290  6".  F.ng,  Leg.  I.  72/39  Harmles  he  feol  and  hoi  man 
i-nov^.  £1385  CHAUCKR  /..  G.  It'.  2664  Hypennnestra,1o 
passen  harmlesse  of  that  place.  She  graunted  hym.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxiv.  201  The  scpttes  escaped  harme- 
lees.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Siibriiia  xvi,  Urowne  mee,  and 
let  my  mother  harmlesse  goe.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne 
I.  482  Some  . .  undertook  by  this  means  ..  to  save  harmless 
the  religion  of  others.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xii, 
Pecking  up  her  food  quite  harmless  and  successful. 

2.  Free  from  loss,  tree  from  liability  to  punish- 
ment, or  to  pay  for  loss  or  damage  ;  esp.  in  to  save 
harmless. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  33  That  b'  same  lonet  saue  and 
kepe  harmcles  myn  heirs.. a-^ens  lohn  Roe.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.l  46  Yf  ye  saue  me  harmles  in  the  spirituel 
court.  1592  WEST  ist  ft.  Symbol.  §  io3E,  That  he  the 
same  R.  S. .  .shall  acquite,  discharge,  and  from  time  to  time 
for  euer  saue  harmelesse  the  said  H.  M.  and  J.  his  wife.  1651 
J.  MAKII-S  Bills  of  Exchange  23  Giving  Bond  to  save 
harmelesse.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  112  It  was  agreed 
to  keep  the  king  harmless.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV. 
472  A  person,  .covenanted  . .  that  he  would  save  the  lessee 
harmless  from  any  claiming  by,  from,  or  under  him. 

3.  hree  from  guilt ;  innocent,  arch. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  509  Harmles  me  him  nom,  &  mid 
hors  to  drou,  &  subj>e  anhunge  him.  13. .  E.  E.  Altit.  P. 
A.  675  pe  rv?t-wys  man  schal  se  hys  face,  J>e  harmlez  hahel 
schal  com  hym  tylle.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks.  279/1 
To  the  helpe  and  defence  of  his  good  and  harmelesse  neygh- 
bour,  against  y  malice  and  crueltie  of  y  wrong  doer.  1594 
ist  Pt.  Contention  vi.  24  In  Pomphret  Castle  harmelesse 
Richard  was  shamefully  murthered.  1627-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  i.  xxix.  50  How  happy  . .  those  things  live,  that 
follow  harmless  Nature?  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Char.  v.  1 34  Up  to  the  very  last  scene,  she  bears  him  harm- 
less of  all  suspicion. 

4.  Doing  or  causing  no  harm ;  not  injurious  or 
hurtful ;  inoffensive,  innocuous. 

1533  MORE  Ansiu.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1047/1  They  loue 
better  hunger  and  thurste,  then  the  harmelesse  lacke  of 
them  bothe.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  71  The  sucking 
Lambe,  or  harmelesse  Doue.  1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  i6The 
most  honest,  ingenious,  harmless  Art  of  Angling.  1718 
MOTTEOX  Quijc.  (1733)  II.  279  The  harmlessest  Fellow  in 
the  World.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  AnV»</(i86s)  29  One  of  the 
most  harmless  ofhuman  vanities.  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adam- 
nan  Introd.  32  The  harmless  snake. 

5.  Comb.,  as  harmless-looking. 

1890  MARIE  CORELLI  Wormwooii  III.  248  Liquid,  .harm, 
less-looking  as  spring-water. 

HaTmlessly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  -H  -LY  *.]    In  a 

harmless   manner;    without   causing   or   receiving 
injury. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xx.  (1634)  740  They 
might  behave  themselves  harmlesly  and  quietly  together. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  i.  32  He  had  spent  that  day  . .  both 
harmlesly  and  in  a  Recreation  that  became  a  Church-man, 
1796  MOKSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  301  Their  balls  passed  harm- 
It-ssly  over  the  heads  of  the  Russians.  1880  M'CARTHY 
( ';i  it  Finn's  IV.  83  The  sudden  tumult  was  harmlessly  over. 

Ha-rnilessness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NEJSS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  harmless  ;  inoffensiveness. 

1596  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.  (1606),  lnnocentiat  innocencie, 
integritie,  harmelessenesse.  1646  P.  BULKELEY  Gospel  Covt. 
v.  382  ^Justnesse  in  dealing  without  holinesse,  is  but 
heathenish  harmlessnesse.  1758  WARBURTON  Div.  Lcgat. 
Pref.  Wks.  1811  IV.  55  Its  harmlessness  or  malignity  is  the 
only  matter  of  inquiry.  1879  Cassell's  Teckn.  fcduc,  IX. 
151/1  The  absolute  harmlessness  of  the  safety  matches. 

+  HaTinOge.  Obs.  [L.  harmoge  =  Gr.  apuoyfi 
joining,  fitting,  arrangement,  f.  apuufra'  to  fit]  A 
harmony  of  colours  or  sounds. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  528  As  for  the  apt  coherence  of 
one  colour  with  another,  the  ioint  as  it  were  between,  and 
the  passage  from  one  to  another,  they  named  it  Harmoge. 
1662  KVELYN  Chahogr.  v.  128  The  alteration  could  no  more 
certainly  be  defin'd,  then  [by]  the  Semitons  or  Harmoge  in 
Musick. 

Harmole,  harmehole,  obs.  ff.  ARMHOLE. 

c  1425  Ifoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  637/17  Hec  acella,  harmole. 
'"'475  Pict.  Voc.  Ibid.  748/21  Hoc  bachiiim,  a  harmehole. 

I!  Harmonia  (hainwu-nia..  Anat.  [L.  har- 
tnonia,  a.  Gr.  npfiovia  joining,  joint,  agreement, 
harmony,  etc. ;  in  Galen,  '  the  union  of  two  bones 
by  mere  apposition'.  See  also  HARMONY.]  A 
kind  of  suture  in  whkh  the  two  bones  are  apposed 
to  inch  other  by  plane  or  nearly  plane  surfaces. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Hartnonia,  is  the  juncture  of  a  bone 
by  a  lirn-.  1842  K.  WILSON  Anut.  I  ',ule  M.  (ed.  2)  41  The 
Harmonia  suture  is  the  simple  apposition  of  contiguous  sin- 
faces.  1881  MIVART  L\it  121  The  adjoined  even  edges  form 
what  is  termed  an  harmonia  or  false  suture. 
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t  Harmoniac  (hajmo»-nfcEk\  a.  nonce-wd. 
[f.  Gr.  appovia  HARMONY  +  -AC.]  Relating  to 
harmony,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  music  ;  =  HAR- 
MONIC a.  i.  Also  absol. 

1771  MRS.  J.  HARRIS  in  Pri-.:  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I. 
^12  They  talk  of  nothing  but  the  charms  of  the  Harmomac 
meeting.  Ikid.  216  The  Harmoniac  met  last  night  ..The 
Harmoniac  is  over. 

t  Harmoni'acal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.J 

Fullol  harmony,  harmonious ;  harmonical. 

1536  Primer  Hen.  I'll!,  Jesus,  the  honor  Angelical], 
To  them  so  sweet  armoniacall.  1620-55  I-  JONKS  $>tone- 
Heng  (1725)  23  There's  no  one  Structure  . .  wherein  more 
clearly  shines  those  harmoniacal  Proportions,  a  1660  HAM- 
MOND 19  Serm.  v.  Wks.  1684  IV.  592  To  tune  him  to  that 
sweet  harmoniacal  Gospel  temper.  1693  J.  HEAUMONT  On 
Burned  Tk.  Earth  I.  71  Another  mind,  to  whom  other 
harmoniacal  Laws  may  be  more  pleasing. 

Harmonial(hajm(?u'nial),  a.  rare.  [f.L.&ar- 
monia,  a.  Gr.  appovia  HARMONY  +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  harmony  or  agreement ;  har- 
monious. (In  quot.  1622.  Relating  to  collation  of 
parallel  passages  :  see  HAEMONY  6.) 

1569  SANFORD  tr.  Agripptis  I'an.  Artes  job,  A  certaine 
Harmoniall  daunsinge  of  the  heauenly  Bodies.  1622  CALUS 
Stai.  Sewers  (1647)  121  Seeing  the  Statute  Law  can  receive 
no  due  construction,  but  by  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law, 
I  have . .  made  a  harmonial  composition  of  them  both.     1691 
TRYON  Wisd.  Dictates  in  All  Vegitative  Foods  ..  are  far 
more  agreeable  and  harmonial  than  Flesh  or  Fish.     1884 
Nanconf.  .y  Indfp.  17  Jan.  55/3  The  peeping  moon  con- 
tributes to  the  harmonial  rivalry  of  colour. 

t  Harmo'nian.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  harmonia 
HARMONY  +  -AN,  after  musician.']  One  versed  in 
harmony  or  music  ;  a  musician. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1257  Lasus  the  harmonian 
. .  brought  a  great  change  into  Musicke. 

Harmonic  (hajmp-nik",  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L» 
harmonic-us,  a.  Gr.  dpnovmus  skilled  in  music, 
musical,  in  neut.  pi.  appovuca  as  sb.,  theory  of  music, 
music,  f.  apftovia  HAKMONY  :  see  -10.  Cf.  F.  har- 
monique  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Relating  to  music,  musical ;  in  re- 
ference to  ancient  music,  Relating  to  melody  as 
distinguished  from  rhythm.  Obs.  exc.  in  specific 
uses. 

Harmonic  hand:  a  figure  of  the  left  hand,  having  the 
finger-joints  marked  with  the  syllables  denoting  the  notes 
of  Guido  Aretino's  scale.  Harmonic  telegraph  :  see  quot. 
1884. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  121/33  Harmonicke,  harnianicus. 
1603  HOLLH.KD  Plutarch's  Mar.  1259  The  Harmonique  skill 
conteineth  the  knowledge  of  intervals,  compositions,  sounds, 
notes  and  mutations.     1694  W.   HOLDER  Harmony  (1731) 
Introd..  Of  the  Nature  of  Sound  in  General ;  and  then,  more 
particularly,  of  Harmonick  Sounds.     1782  BURNEY  Hist. 
Mus.  II.  90  No  proof  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Guido 
that  the  Harmonic  Hand  was  of  his  construction.     1852 
DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xi,  At  the  Sol's  Arms,  where  the  Har- 
monic Meetings  take  place.    1880  W.  H.  HUSK  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  1.  82  An  association  for.  .printing  the  best  music 
.  .called  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution.    Hid.  691  Haring- 
ton.  .bom  in  1727.  .founded  the  Harmonic  Society  of  Bath. 
1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Supp.,  Harmonic  telegraph,  a 
telephone,  which  sends  messages  by  audible  musical  tones. 

b.  Addicted  to  music  ;  musical,  nonce-use. 
1796   BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  II.  200   Heroes  of  the 
harmonic  family.    Ibid.  II.  377  Take  care  of  your  health, 
for  the  honour  of  the  harmonic  family. 

2.  Sounding  together  with  pleasing  effect ;  har- 
monious, in  harmony,  concordant. 

Harmonic  triad,  an  old  name  for  the  common  chord. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  687  With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instru- 
mental sounds  In  full  harmonic  number  joind.  1728  POPE 
Dune.  n.  254  Ass  intones  to  Ass,  Harmonic  twang  !  of 
leather,  hom  and  brass,  c  1800  K.  WHITE  Music  vi,  Softest 
flutes  or  reeds  harmonic  ioin'd.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  V.  774 
Hannonie  triad . .  another  name  for  the  common  chord. 
1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  viii.  212  A  tuning-fork  may  be  set 
vibrating,  if  its  own  particular  note  or  one  harmonic  with  it, 
be  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood. 

b.  Melodious,  tuneful,  sweet-sounding,  rare. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleoinania  36  Harmonic  and 
vigorous  poesy. 

3.  Mus.  Relating  to  harmony  (as  distinct  from 
melody  and  rhythm) ;  belonging  to  the  combina- 
tion of  musical  notes  in  chords. 

1661  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  2),  Harjnonick.  .that  pertains 
to  harmony,  which  is  the  accord  of  divers  sounds  or  notes. 
1784  SIR  W.  JONES  Mus.  Modes  Hindus  Wks.  1799  I.  413 
Natural  philosophy  ..  limits  the  number  of  mixed,  or  har- 
monick,  sounds  to  a  certain  series.  1869  OUSELEY  Counterf.  i. 
i  When  we  look  at  a  piece  of  harmonized  music  from  the  har- 
monic point  of  view,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  chords 
of  which  it  is  composed.  1879  Sat.  RW.  6  Dec.  699  Chro- 
matic notes  are  used  . .  for  two  . .  purposes — a  harmonic 
purpose  in  modulation  to  new  keys,  and  a  melodic  purpose 
in  ornamentation. 

4.  Acoustics  and  Mus.  Applied  to  the  tones  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  a  sonorous  body  in  aliquot 
parts  of  its  length  fsee  B.  2);  relating  to  such  tones. 

Harmonic  scute  :  the  scale  formed  by  the  series  of  har- 
monics of  a  fundamental  note.  Harmonic  step  '.  an  organ- 
stop  in  which  each  of  the  pipes  is  pierced  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  middle  of  its  k-n^th,  so  :is  to  give  the  note  correspond- 
ing to  half  the  length  ;  e.  g.  the  harnionu  Jlittf. 

1831   BKKWSTKR   Nat.   .]/«<;/.•   viii.  (1833)   182  The  acute 
sounds  given  out  by  t:;u:h  of  the  vibrating  (tori  i 
harmonic  sounds.    1867  TYNDAI.I.  Stninti  iii.  123  The  sounds 
of  the  Ki,li;t:i  INUJJ  are  produced  by  the  division  of  suitably 
stretched  strings  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  harmonic 
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parts  by  a  current  of  air  passing  over  them.  1880  E.  J. 
PAYNE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  665  Any  brass  instrument, 
such  as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle  . .  yields  the 
familiar  harmonic  scale.  1880  E.  J.  HOPKINS  Ibid.  666 
Harmonic  stops  have  in  recent  years  come  into  great  favour. 
1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  157  [The]  Harmonic-flute  . .  is 
an  open  flue  stop  . .  of  extreme  beauty,  the  tone  being  full 
and  fluty. 

t  b.  Optics.  Applied  to  (  accidental  or  subjec- 
tive complementary  colours,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  analogous  to  harmonic  sounds.  Obs. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxxvi.  309  As  in  acoustics,  where 
every  fundamental  sound  is.. accompanied  with  its  harmonic 
sound,  so.,  the  sensation  of  one  [colour]  is  accompanied  by 
a  weaker  sensation  of  its  accidental  or  harmonic  colour. 
1858  G.  BARNARD  Landscape  Paint,  20  The  term  harmonic 
has  been  applied  to  accidental  colours  because  the  primitive 
and  its  accidental  colour  harmonise  with  each  other  in 
painting. 

6.  Math.  a.  Applied  to  the  relation  of  quantities 
whose  reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression 
(e.g.  i,  £,  !,£)•••)>  or  to  Pomts>  line5,  functions, 
etc.,  involving  such  a  relation  ;  —  HARMONICAL  7. 
(This  application,  which  originated  with  the  ancient  Pytha- 
goreans, is  generally  held  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
a  string  or  other  sonorous  body,  divided  into  segments  whose 
lengths  are  i;  j,  i,  etc.  of  the  total  length,  gives  a  definite 
series  of  musical  notes  whose  relations  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  harmony ;  see  A.  4,  B.  2.) 

Harmonic  conjugates,  each  of  the  two  pairs  of  points  A 1 1, 
CD,  in  relation  to  the  other  pair,  in  a  straight  line  ACBD 
divided  harmonically  at  C  and  B.  H.  division %  division  of 
a  line  at  four  points  A,  C,  B,  D,  such  that  the  lengths  AC. 
AB,  AD,  are  in  harmonic  proportion  ;  also  analogous  divi- 
sion of  an  angle  or  other  magnitude.  H.  pencil^  a  system 
of  four  straight  lines  in  a  plane  meeting  at  one  point,  such  as 
to  divide  harmonically  every  straight  line  that  cuts  them. 
H '.  progression,  the  relation  of  a  series  of  quantities  who.st: 
reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  or  such  a  series 
itself.  H.  proportion^  the  relation  of  three  quantities  in 
harmonic  progression ;  the  second  is  said  to  be  a  harmonic 
mean  between  the  first  and  third.  H.  range  or  row,  a  series 
of  four  points  in  a  straight  line,  forming  two  pairs  of  harmonic 
conjugates. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  MatJuswx  70  Whence,  if 
the  2  first  Terms  of  an  Harmonic  Proportion  be  given,  the 
3d.  is  readily  found.  1862  MULCAHY  Mod.  Geom,  7  Four 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  same  point  and  cutting  a  right 
line  harmonically  (called  a  harmonic  pencil  i  will  also  cut  har- 
monically any  other  right  line  meeting  them.  1881  CASEY 
Segue/  to  Euclid  88  If  C  and  D  be  harmonic  conjugates  to 
A  and  B,  AB  is  called  a  harmonic  mean  between  AC  and 
AD.  1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona's  Pro;.  Geom.  41  If. .the 
harmonic  range.. be  projected  upon  any  other  straight  line, 
its  projection,  .will  also  be  a  harmonic  range.  1895  STORY- 
MASKELVNR  Crystallogr.  §  63.  75  Harmonic  division  of  a 
zone.  Ibid.)  The  harmonic  division  of  an  angle. 

b.  Harmonic  motion,  a  periodic  motion,  which 
in  its  simplest  form  (simple  harmonic  motion)  is 
like  that  of  a  point  in  a  vibrating  string,  and  is 
identical  with  the  resolved  part,  parallel  to  a  dia- 
meter, of  uniform  motion  in  a  circle.  Hence  in 
many  connexions,  as 

Harmonic  function^  a  function  consisting  of  a  series  of 
terms,  each  of  which  expresses  a  harmonic  motion  ;  in  a 
wider  sense,  any  function  that  satisfies  a  differential  equa- 
tion of  a  class  of  which  that  expressing  a  simple  harmonic 
motion  is  the  first  example.  Harmonic  analysistt\\t  calculus 
of  harmonic  functions,  an  important  part  of  modern  mathe- 
matical analysis.  Harmonic  curve,  a  curve  in  which  the 
ordinates  are  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  abscissa?  j  a 
curve  of  sines.  Harmonic  analyser,  an  integrating  mauhine 
invented  by  Lord  Kelvin  for  producing  mechanically  the 
harmonic  constituents  of  meteorological,  tidal,  and  other 
curves. 

1867  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat,  Phil.  I.  i.  §^53  Simple  har- 
monic motion  ..  Such  motions  [are]  approximately  those  of 
the  simplest  vibrations  of  sounding  bodies  ..  whence  their 
name.  Ibid.  §  56  The  velocity  of  a  point  executing  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time. 
Ibid.  §  75  A  complex  harmonic  function,  with  a  constant  term 
added,  is  the  proper  expression,  .for  any. .periodic  function. 
Ibid,  i.  i.  App.  B,  The.  .method.. commomy  referred  to  by 
English  writers  as  that  of  '  Laplace's  Co-efficients  * . .  is  here 
called  spherical  harmonic  analysis  . .  A  spherical  harmonic 
function  is  defined  as  a  homogeneous  function,  K,  of  x.y.  zt 

d*V      d*V      d*V 

which   satisfies    the    equation    -    .,   +    -  —  +  -TV  =  o- 
dx1          dy*          dz* 

1882  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kincmat.  7  If  a  point,  .moves,  .round 
in  a  circle  with  constant  velocity,  the  foot  ..  of  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  point  on  any  diameter  of  the  circle  moves 
backwards  and  forwards ..  with  a  motion  which  is  called  a 
simple  harmonic  motion. 

6.  Relating  to  or  marked  by  harmony,  agreement, 
or  concord  (in  general  sense) ;  harmonizing  in  aspect 
or  artistic  effect ;  harmonious  in  feeling,  etc. 

1756  T.  AMORY  7.  Buncle  (1770)  I.  i.  33,  I  came  to  a  little 
harmonic  buikling,  that  had  every  charm  and  proportion 
architecture  could  give  it.  1784  J.  POTTER  Virtuous 
l  'illagcrs  I.  no  Souls,  .united  by  harmonic  union.  1796  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  AV.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  1J-  3  Tne  most 
harmonic  of  all  contrasts.  1893  J.  PUI.SFORD  Loyalty  to 
Christ  II.  435  He  is  Harmonic  Man,  He  is  God  manifested. 

7.  Anat.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  HAR- 

M"MA.  q.V. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxiv.  402  note , 
\  li;i]Mi"iiii;  suture  is  when  the  margins  of  two  flat  bones 
simply  touch  each  other  without  any  intermediate  substance. 
B.  sb. 

1.  //.  A  theory  or  system  of  musical  sounds  or 
intervals  ;  that  part  of  acoustics  which  relates  to 
music.  (Rarely  in  sing.}  Obs.  exc.  in  reference 
to  ancient  systems. 

1709-19  V.  MANDEY  Syst.   Math.,  Arith,  48  That  the 
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Lovers  of  Musiclc  may  have  tlie  Proportion^  in  view  ..  we 
thought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  expose  the  Harmoniclcs 
of  the  Ingenious  John  Kepler.  1760  STILES  i;i  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  608  Harmonic  was  divided  into  these  seven  parts;  i.  of 
sounds,  2.  of  intervals,  3.  of  genera,  4.  of  systems,  5.  of 
tones,  6.  of  mutations,  7.  of  melopcEia.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (18571  *•  5°  The  truths  of  Harmonics  .. 
were  cultivated  with  much  care. 

2.  (.Short  for  harmonic  tone.}  One  of  the  secon- 
dary or  subordinate  tones  produced  by  vibration  of 
the  aliquot  parts  of  a  sonorous  body  (as  a  string, 
reed,  column  of  air  in  a  pipe,  etc.) ;  usually  accom- 
panying the  primary  or  fundamental  tone  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Also 
called  overtones  or  upper  partiah  (as  being  of 
higher  pitch  than  the  fundamental  tone). 

Harmonics  are  sometimes  produced  independently,  as  in 
the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments  by  varying  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  bow,  or  by  lightly  pressing  the  string 
with  the  finger  at  -special  points,  and  in  certain  wind  instru- 
ment^ by  varying  the  force  or  direction  of  the  breath. 
Natural  harmonics  \  the  series  of  harmonics  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  a  string,  etc.,  in  halves,  thirds, 
ijiiarters,  and  so  on  ;  also,  on  instruments  of  the  violin  class, 
harmonics  obtained  from  an  open  string,  those  from  a 
stopped  string  being  called  artificial  harmonics.  Cmrv 
h,irtitf>nic  '.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  low  tone  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  two  \&toK&— differential  ton*. 

1777  SIR  \V.  JONES  Ess.  Arts  Poems,  etc.  196  These  acces- 
sory sounds,  which  are  caused  by  the  aliquots  of  a  sonorous 
body  vibrating  at  once,  are  called  harmonicks,  and  the  whole 
system  of  modern  Harmony  depends  upon  them.  1831  H. 
MF.LVILL  in  Preacher  \\.  2811  The  harmonics  of  some  Italian 
musician.  1880  E.  J.  PAYNE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  664  The 
harmonics,  .determine. .as  has  been  lately  proved  by  Helm- 
hultz,  the  quality  of  musical  tones.  Ibid.  665  Natural 
harmonics,  .are  an  important  resource  in  harp  music.  .Ura^ 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employment  of 
harmonics.  1884  HAWEIS  My  Musical  Life  \.  26-7  Playing 
all  sort  of  melodies  in  flute-like  harmonics. 

3.  Math.  =  Harmonic  function  (A.  5  b),  in  the 
wider  sense.  Spherical  harmonic,  a  harmonic 
function  having  a  relation  to  Spherical  Geometry 
akin  to  that  which  functions  expressing  harmonic 
motion  have  to  Plane  Geometry.  Such  are  spheri- 
cal solid  harmonics,  spherical  surface  harmonics, 
sectorial,  tessera? ,  and  zonal  harmonics ,  etc. 

1867  THOMSON*  &  TAIT  Nat.  Philos.  i.  i.  App.  B,  General 
expressions  for  complete  spherical  harmonics  of  all  orders. 
1873  MAXWELL  Ehctr.  $  Magn,  I.  163  When  the  poles  are 
given,  the  value  of  the  harmonic  for  a  given  point  on  the 
sphere  is  a  perfectly  definite  numerical  quantity.  1885 
WATSON  &  BURBURY  Malh.  Th.  Electr.  $  Magn.  I.  67  To 
express  the  potential  at  any  point  P  of  any  distribution  of 
niatter  in  a  series  of  spherical  solid  harmonics.  Ibid.  68  It 
is  evident  that  the  density  of  this  distribution  on  the  sphere 
must  be  symmetrical  about  OC,  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
pressible in  a  series  of  zonal  harmonics  with  OC  as  axis. 

Harmonica  (haimp'nika).  Also  8  armonica. 
[fern,  of  L.  harmonicus  HARMONIC,  used  subst] 

1.  Name  of  several  different  musical  instruments. 
a.  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  B.  Franklin,  consisting 

of  a  row  of  hemispherical  glasses  fitted  on  an  axis  turned 
by  a  treadle  and  dipping  into  a  trough  of  water,  played  by 
the  application  of  the  finger  ;  an  improvement  of  the  earlier 
'musical  glasses'.  Also  applied  to  other  forms  in  which 
the  tones  are  produced  in  various  ways  from  graduated 
glass  bowls  or  tubes,  b.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  row 
of  glass  plates  mounted  on  a  resonance-box  and  struck  with 
hammers,  c.  A  kind  of  mouth-organ  ;  also  applied  to  other 
wind-instruments  with  reeds.  (See  also  HARMONICON.) 

1762  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  III.  204  In  honor  of  your 
musical  language,  I  have  borrowed  from  it  the  name  of  this 
instrument,  calling  it  the  Armonica.  1778  Phil.  Snrv.  S. 
/re/.  453  The  invention  of  the  musical  glasses,  now  improved 
into  the  harmonica.  1831  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  207 
His  genius  is  not  an  jEolian  harp,  but  a  scientific  harmonica. 
1863  TYNDALL  Heat  viii.  §  301  The  flame  would  sing,  .as  in 
the  well  known  case  of  the  hydrogen  harmonica.  1880 
GROVE  Diet.  Mus*  1. 663  The  name  Harmonica  is  now  used 
for  a  toy-instrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammers.  1880  A.  J.  HIFKINS  Ibid.  667 
In  England  keyboard  harmonicas  with  bellows  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Seraphine. 

2.  Name  given  to  different  organ-stops. 

1840  Specif.  Organ,  Town  Hall,  Birmingham  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II. 601  On  Solo  Manual.  .Harmonica,  4  ft.  1852 
i  i.  Organ  98  Harmonica . .  is  a  register  of  a  most  refined, 
delicate  tone.  1880  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Ditt.  Mus.  T., 
Harmonica  . .  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  mixture  stop 
on  foreign  organs. 

Harmonical  (hajnynikal),  a.  Also  6  ar- 
monical.  [f.  as  HARMONIC  -t-  -AL.] 

1.  Marked  by  harmony  or  agreement;  harmonious, 
concordant:  =  HARMONIC  <z.  6.  (In  later  use  mostly 

Jig,  from  4.)     Now  rare. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xx,  Sterres  and  pianettes,  and  their 
motions  harmonicall.  1586  T.  Ii.  La  Priniaml.  J'r.  Acad. 
i.  (1589)  415  To  distribute  liberally  and  according  to  har- 
monicall proportion  their  gifts,  graces,  and  good  turnes. 
1676  CUDWORTH  Serm.  i  Cor.  xv.  57  (ed.  3)  81  The  soul  of 
man  was  harmonical  as  God  at  first  made  it,  till  sin,  dis- 
ordering the  strings  and  faculties,  put  it  out  of  tune.  1691- 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  xii.  (I7o4)  465  The  harmonical 
consent  of  these  two  Divine  writers,  1851  RUSKIN  Stones 
Ven.  I.  xx.  §  18  The  arrangement  of  shadows  . .  in  certain 
harmonical  successions. 

2.  Relating  to  or  obtained  by  collation  of  parallel 

ges  in  different  books :  see  HARMONY 


1612  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus  i.  n  Partly  by  the  expresse 
texts  of  Scripture  :  partly  by  harmonical,  parallel,  and 
sutable  places.  1697  C.  LESLIE  .S'vaXv  in  Crass  (ed.  2)  354 
One  Harmonical  Gospel  made  out  of  the  four  Gospels. 
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t3.  Belonging    or   relating   to   music,   musical: 
*  HARMONIC  a.  i.  0/>s. 

1603  Hoi  i  AND  l^lutarclis  Mor.  581  (R.)  To  judge  of  song 
and  harmonical  measures.  1626  UACON  Sylva  §  105  After 
euery  three  whole  Notes  Nature  requireth,  for  all  Har- 
monicall vse,  one  Halfe-Note  to  be  interposed.  1796 
Hn  ION  Math,  Diet.,  Harmonical  Interval,  the  difference 
between  two  sounds,  in  respect  of  acute  and  grave.  1837 
WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I-  ^55  What  new  har- 
monical truth  was  illustrated  m  the  Gregorian  chant? 
f  b.  In  ancient  Greek  music  :  =  ENHARMONIC  i. 
1603  HOLLAND  Ftutarcffs  Mor.  486  (R.)  Among  sundry 
kinds  of  music,  that  which  is  called  chromatical.  .enlargeth 
.  .the  heart,  whereas  the  harmonical  contracteth  and  drawcth 
it  in. 

t  4.  Of  sounds,  etc.,  esp.  of  musical  notes  :  Har- 
monious, concordant,  consonant ;  sweet-sounding, 
tuneful :  =  HARMONIC  a.  2.  Ohs. 

15. .  Provcrbis  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  409  In  the  Speris 
of  the  planettis  makynge  sownde  armonical.  1596  FITZ- 
C.rri  RAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  24  Fetch  Orpheus  harpe  with 
strings  harmonicall.  1626  UACON  Sylva  §  873  Harmonicall 
Sounds,  and  Discordant  Sounds  are  both  Actiue  and  Positiue. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Harmonical  intervals,  .are  the 
same  with  concords.  1774  MITFORD  Harmony  of  Lang. 
186  The  Italian  has  harmonical  graces  which  the  English 
cannot  reach. 

t  b.  transf.  Of  verse  :  Rhythmical,  melodious, 
sweet-sounding.   Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  £"»?._  Pocsie  ii.  (Arb.)  144  This  ditty  of 
th'  Erie  of  Surries,  passing  sweete  and  harmonicall.  1652 
ASHMOLE  Theat.  Chcni.  Brit.  Proleg.  12  Unlesse  their 
Verses.. were  form'd  with  an  Harmonicall  Cadence. 

5.  Relating  to  harmony,  or  the  combination  of 
notes  in  music  :  =•  HARMONIC  a.  3.  ?  Obs. 
. *727~5i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  its  more  proper  and 
Limited  sense,  harmonical  composition,  .may  be  defined,  the 
art  of . .  concerting  several  single  parts  together,  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  one  agreeable  whole.  1795  MASON  C/t. 
M/ts,  i.  10  Not  only  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  in  melodious 
succession,  but  of  these  too  in  harmonical  combination. 

f6.   =  HARMONIC  a.  4.  Obs. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Harmonical  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  the  parts  of  chords,  etc.  which  vibrate  a  certain 
number  of  times  while  the  whole  chord  vibrates  once. 

7.  Math.  =  HARMONIC  a.  5.  \ Harmonical  num- 
bers :  numbers  in  harmonic  progression  (obs.}. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  I'an.  Aries  25 b,  Of  Har- 
monical Numbers,  and  Geometrical.  1597  MOKLEY  Introd. 
Mus.  Annotat.,  Harmonical  proportion  is . .  when  the  greatest 
of  three  termes  is  so  to  the  least  as  the  difference  of  the 
greatest  and  middle  termes  is  to  the  difference  of  the 
middle  and  least.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Harmon- 
ical series  is  a  series  of  many  numbers  in  continual  har- 
monical proportion.  1881  CASEY  Sequel  to  Euclid  89  The 
reciprocals  of  lines  in  arithmetical  progression  are  in  har- 
monical progression.  1882  C.  SMITH  Conic  Sect.  (1885)  52 
PQ  :  PS  :  :  PR-PQ  :  PS-PR,  so  that  PQ  PR  PS  are  m 
harmonical  proportion. 

fb.  asj^.  (//.)  Straight  lines  forming  a  harmonic 
pencil ;  quantities  in  harmonical  progression.  Obs. 

a  1746  MACLAURIN  Algebra  (1779)  456  Any  right  line  which 
meets  four  harmonicals  is  cut  by  the  same  harmonically. 
1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.v.,  The  reciprocals  of  Har- 
monicals are  arithmetical*. 

t  8.  Anat.   =  HARMONIC  a.  7.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  r.  5  A  simple  line,  and  Har- 
monicall meting,  haue  the  Bones  of  the  nose. 

Harmonically  (haimjmikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
•f  -LV  2.] 

1 1.  In  the  way  of  harmony  or  agreement ;  agree- 
ingly,  harmoniously.  (Sometimesyf^.  from  2.)  Obs. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passiofis  v.  g  3.  175  A  flexible  ..  voice, 
accommodated  in  manner  correspondent  to  the  matter  . . 
conueyeth  the  passion  most  aptly,  .and  almost  harmonically. 
1613  F.  ROBARTS  Rev,  Gosp.  65  What  point  soeuer  the 
fathers  do  harmonically  and  with  consent  of  all,  agreeingly 
maintain.  1681  F  LAV  EL  Meth.  Grace  xiii.  265  One  and  the 
same  spirit  harmonically  works  in  all  believers  through  the 
world. 

f2.  With  harmony  or  concord  of  sounds;  con- 
cordantly,  tunefully,  harmoniously.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTF.NH  AM  Eng.  Poesie  n.  i.  (Arb.)  79  Poesie  is  a  skill 
to  speake  and  write  harmonically.  1691  NORRIS  Pratt.  Disc. 
109  A  Lute,  .though  never  so  Harmonically  Set  and  Tuned, 
yields  no  Musick  till  its  Strings  be  artfully  touched.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  88  p  3  The  sounds  of  the  consonants 
are  less  harmonically  conjoined. 

3.  Mus.  In  relation  to  harmony. 

1775  STKELE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  74  These  two  specimens 
of  melody  ..  are  harmonically  the  same,  though  rhythmi- 
cally different.  1880  C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  676  Otherwise  they  [the  chords]  would  have  no  notes  in 
common  and  the  connection  between  them  harmonically 
would  not  be  ostensible. 

4.  Math.  In  a  harmonic  relation  or  proportion. 
1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Annot.  (. '.)  ij,   If  you  dimde 

the  same  [diapason]  harmonically.  1603  HOLLAND  /'///- 
larch's  Mor.  1255  Plato,  .intending  to  declare  harmonically 
the  harmony  of  the  foure  elements  of  the  soule  . .  in  each 
interval  hath  put  downe  two  medieties  of  the  soule,  and  that 
acording  to  musical  proportion.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  745 
One  only  line  cut  in  three  parts,  which  Line  he  calls  cut 
harmonically.  1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matlu-scos  79 
When  3  Terms  are  so  disposed  . .  they  are  said  to  be 
Harmonically  Proportional.  1882  C.  SMITH  ConicSect.  (1885) 
53  If  /\>A'.S  be  a  harmonic  range,  then  Q  and  S  are  said 
to  be  harmonically  conjugate  with  respect  to  P  and  R. 

t  Harmo'nicalness.  Obs.  (  Harmonical ' 
quality;  tunefulness,  harmoniousness. 

1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  1 1 1. 209  That  connexion 
that  ts  between  such  Motions  upon  it  [the  lute]  and  the 
Harmonicalness  of  its  sound. 


HARMONIOUSLY. 

Harmonichord  (hajmp-nik^id  .  [ad.  F.  har- 
momcordc,  (.  harmonium  +  cordc  CHORD.]  A  key- 
board instrument  invented  by  Kaufmann  in  1810, 
in  which  the  tone  resembling  that  of  a  violin  was 
produced  by  the  friction  of  a  revolving  cylinder, 
charged  with  rosin,  against  the  strings. 

1835  Snppl.  to  Mus.  Library  II.  July  71  The  harmoni- 
chord  was  not  quite  in  tune.  1880  in  GROVE  Diet.  Mus. 

t  Harmonician  (hajm<7ni-jan).  Obs.  [f.  HAR- 
MONIC -H  -IAN  :  cf.  musician.']  One  versed  in  har- 
mony or  musical  theory. 

1760  STILES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  699  The  modes  admitted 
by  the  Aristoxenians  were  thirteen  ..  to  which  two  more 
were  added  by  later  harmonicians.  1776  Sin  J.  HAUKIXS 
Hist.  -V«j.  I.  m.  vii.  334  Ptolemy  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
harmonicians. 

Harmonic  Oil  (haimp-nik^n).  [a.Gr.  Apftoviicov, 
neut.  sing,  of  dp^oi/i«os  HARMONIC.]  A  name  given 

to  various  musical  instalments. 

&.  =HARMONICA  i  a.  b-  =HARMONICA  i  b  ;  also  applied 
to  instruments  similarly  constructed,  c.  A  mouth-organ 
consisting  of  a  row  of  free  reeds  arranged  in  a  case  60 

five  different  notes  by  expiration  and  inspiration,  d.  A 
ind  of  barrel-organ  with  a  number  of  stops  imitating  various 
orchestral  instruments  ;  also  called  orchestrion,  e.  < 
ical  harmonictni,  an  apparatus  in  which  musical  tones  are 
produced  by  flames  of  hydrogen  or  other  gas  burning  in 
ylass  tubes. 

1825  Specif.  F.  H.  SnriWs  Patent  (U.S.)  7  Apr.,  Musical 
glasses,  calledthe  Grand  harmonicon.  1842  Mechanic's  Mag. 
XXX  VI  I.  70  The  pressure  of  the  performer's  finger  .  .  is  the 
great  charm  of  such  instruments  as  the  harmonicon  [etc.], 
1864  ENG  EL  Mus.  Am:  Nat.  n  Instruments  consisting  of  a 
series  of  pieces  of  sonorous  wood,  .made  to  vibrate  by  being 
beaten  with  a  stick  or  hammer,  like  our  harmonicon.  1875 
LOEWY  &  FOSTER  tr.  Weinhohi's  Introd.  Exf.  Phys.  374  As 
in  the  glass-harmonicon  which  consists  of  strips  of  glass 
affixed  to  cords  at  the  nodal  points.  Ibid,  379  The  apparatus 
.  .has  been  termed  the  chemical  harmonicon.  1880  STAINKR^ 
BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  7*.,//<7?-wflK/f0«,atoyinstrument  which 
consists  of  free  reeds  inclosed  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  that 
inspiration  produces  one  set  of  sounds,  respiration  another. 
1885  Daily  Neivs  17  Aug.  6/1  (Stanf.)  A  very  great  curiosity 
is  the  rock  harmonicon,  or  musical  stones  ..'reduced  to 
music  '  by  Crosthwaite,  of  Keswick. 

Harmonious  (haJmJa-nias),  a.  Also  6  ar- 
monious,  Sc.  ermonius.  [ad.  F.  harmonieux 
(i4th  c.),  f.  harmonie  HARMONY  :  see  -ous.] 

1.  Marked  by  harmony,  agreement,  or  concord  ; 
agreeing,  accordant,  concordant,  congruous  ;  having 
the  parts  or  elements  in  accord  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
sistent or  agreeable  whole. 

i638T.  W  'HIT  AKER  Blood  of  'Grape  6  If  contraries  shall  bee 
adhibited  to  a  harmonious  temper,  'tis  the  cause  of  discord. 
1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xiii,  The  ..  statutes  of  God  ..  are 
most  constant  and  most  harmonious  each  to  other.  1753 
HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  viii.  40  A  ..  harmonious  order  of 
architecture  in  all  its  parts.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  816 
Th1  ethereal  curve  of  seven  harmonious  dyes.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  40  The  very  difference  in  their  characters 
produced  an  harmonious  combination, 

b.  Marked  by  agreement  of  feeling  or  sentiment  ; 
free  from  discord  ordissent;  consentient,  unanimous. 

1724  Wodrmv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  116,  I  ..  am  glad  Mr. 
Paisley's  call  will  be  harmonious.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
f'.ng.  II.  213  No  constitutional  question  had  ever  been 
decided,  .with  more  harmonious  consent.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
R  alf  Skirl.  1.  160  A  long  and  not  quite  harmonious  interview 
with  his  wife. 

2.  Characterized  by  harmony  of  sounds;  sounding 
together  with  agreeable  effect  ;   in  harmony,  con- 
cordant; tuneful,  sweet-sounding;  full  of  harmony. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  64  His  ermonius  sang.  1570  DEE 
Math.  Pry.  22  As,  for  Astronomic,  the  eyes;  So  for  Har- 
monious Motion,  the  eares  were  made.  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  XLVII.  in,  Hark,  how  did  ring  Harmonious 
aire  with  trumpetts  sound.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Aaron  i,  Harmonious  bells.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  767  Your 
songs  confound  Our  more  harmonious  notes.  1836-7  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,Miss  Evans  $  Eagle  140  They  formed  an  harmonious 
quartett.  1853  C.  BRONTE  Villctte  xli,  His  voice,  .mixed 
harmonious  with  the  silver  whisper  .  .  [of]  light  breeze,  foun- 
tain, and  foliage. 

b.  transf.  Of  persons  :  Singing,  playing,  or 
speaking  tunefully  or  agreeably. 

1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  15  The  frenchemen  .  .  covet  .  .  lo  be 
armonious  in  theyr  speking.  1592  GREENE  Groans  If.  Wit 
(1617)  ii  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  harmonious  beauty. 
1738  (".LOVER  Lt'onidas  \.  400  Harmonious  youths.  .In  lofty- 
Mninding  strains  his  praise  record.  1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  655/1  The  popular  air  known  as  J  The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith  '. 


Harmoniously  (hann^niiiasJi),  adv.    [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  -.]     In  a  harmonious  manner. 

1.  In  the  way  of  agreement  or  congruity  ;  in  har- 
mony ;  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole. 

1632  PORTER  Old  Mus.  Airs  in  f  Brit.  Bibi.  (1812)  II.  319 
Who  hath  a  human  soule  and  musicke  hates-Hates  hisowne 
soule  that's  made  harmoniously.     1695  LD.  PRESTON  Botth. 
in.  151  The  Sovereign  Good  which  ruleth  all  things  power- 
fully, and  disposeth  them  softly  and  harmoniously.    1819 
MMEKV  Hytun  '  T/tt?  glorious  universe  around'  ii,  All 
His  works  with  all  His  ways  Harmoniously  unite. 
b.  With  harmony  of  feeling  or  sentiment. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metattogr.  xii.  178  They  ..  did  har- 
moniously agree.  1770  BURKE  Prss.  Discont.  (R.);  It  was 
their  wish  to  see  publick  and  private  virtues  not  dissonant 
and  jarring.,  but  harmoniously  combined.  1883  KK'> 
Sht^rt  Stud.  IV.  i,  xii.  159  They  were  now  able  to  work 
harmoniously  together. 

2.  \Vithharmonyofsounds;  tunefully. 
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HAHMONIOTJSNESS. 

1611  COTCH.,  .!/<•/.  melodiously,  harmoniously, 

1635  SHIRLEY  t'.wn.i/.  v.  (  It.),  A  king's 

name  Dolh  sound  harmoniously  lo  men  at  distance,    a  1720 
SHK.  •  ..Lkhin.    IIXs.  (1753)  '•  2°9  Poetry,  har- 

psfy  divine. 

Hanno-niousness.    [f.  as  prec.  ,   -KM.] 

Haimonious  condition  or  quality. 

1679  KING  in  G.  Hickes  Sfirit  of  Popery  (1680)  37  Har- 

moniousness  and  Oneness   in   the  things  of  God.      1696 

.1    j;    i  ht  Organ..  both  by  the 

Lowdne^s  and  the  Harmoniousness  thereof  doth  ..  carry* 
the  Voice-  of  Men  along  with  it. 


Harmoniphon,  -phone   haim^nif^n,  -f<""n  . 

[in.»l.  f.  Gr.  apftovia  mitMoXY  +  -<)>aivos  -sounciing. 
Ci.  K.  liarmoniphon  >;Littre).] 

A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  like  that 
of  a  clarinet,  inclosing  a  set  of  free  reeds  governed 
by  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  harmonium.  AUo 
applied  to  a  musical  box  with  a  combination  of 
reeds  and  pipes. 

1839  Mit  s.  //  '  '  •  -Li  Oct.  410  The  Harmoniphon  .  .  lately  in- 

vented by  M.  I'ari-  of  Dijon,  .resembles.  .the  concertina.. 

but  it  is  played  by  keys  like  those  of  a  pianoforte.      1880 

l.ibr.  L'nh1.  Knffwl.  X.  335  When  they  [musical  boxes]  have 

ruination  of  reeds  and  pipes,  they  are  known  as  flutes, 

.il   harmoniphones.     1884  Encycl.   Ilrit. 

XVII.   106/2   Barrel  organs,    mechanical  flutes,    celestial 

voices,  harmoniphones. 

Harmonist  huumonist1.  [f.  HARMONIZE  v.  : 
see  -IST;  ci.t'.Aiirmoniste  (iSthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  One  skilled  in  musical  harmony,     a.  A  player, 
singer,   or   composer   of    'harmonies'   or   tuneful 
sounds  ;  a  musician,     \\sojig.  A  poet  (cf.  singer^. 

1741  Voi-XG  .V/.  Th.  in.  81  Sweet  Harmonist  !  and  beautiful 
as  sweet!  1791  HUDDESFORD  Snlinag.  83  Ballads  I  have 
heard  rehears'd  By  harmonists  itinerant,  a  1800  CoWnB 
Lint's  to  Or.  Damnn  3  Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  court  ! 
1828  WORDSW.  Pirtver  of  Sound  x\\,  The  Ocean  is  a  mighty 
harmonist. 

b.  A  composer  skilled  in  harmony  (as  distin- 
guished from  melody,  etc.)  ;   one  versed   in   the 
theory  of  harmony,  a  writer  on  harmony. 

a  1790  ADAM  SMITH  Imit.Arts  n.  Ess.  (1795)  174  A  musician 
may  be  a  very  skilful  harmonist,  and  yet  be  defective  in  .. 
melody,  .and  expression.  1873  LOWELL  Ainongmy  Bks.  Ser. 
II.  284  Milton  was  a  harmonist  rather  than  a  melodist.  1880 
E.  GURNEV  Ptnver  of  Sound  271  Modern  harmonists  are  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  that  the  minor  triad  is  less  consonant 
than  the  major. 

c.  One  of  a  school  of  ancient  Greek   musical 
theorists  who  founded  the  rules  of  music  on  the 
subjective  effects  of  tones,  not  on  their  mathematical 
relations,  as  the  canonists  did. 

1570  DFE  Math.  Pref.  22  The  Controuersie  betwene  the 
auncient  Harmonistes,  and  Canonistes. 

2.  One  who  collates  and  harmonizes  parallel  nar- 
ratives, or  the  like  ;  one  who  makes  a  harmony,  esp. 
of  the  Gospels  :  see  HARMONY  6. 

1713  NELSON  Life  Bf>.  Bull  (1714)  140  He  chargeth  the 
Harmonist  with  confounding  the  Terms  of  Scripture.  1871 
FREEMAN  Hist  .  J^ss.  (  1872)  1  7  The  .  .  careful  translator  and 
harmonist  of  the  English  Chronicles.  1896  W.  F.  ADENEY 
ft,™  to  read  the  Bible  108  The  temptation  of  the  harmonist 
is  to  smooth  away  all  differences  between  the  accounts  he 
has  set  himself  to  bring  into  line. 

3.  One  who  reduces  something  to  harmony,  agree- 
ment, or  concord  ;  a  harmonizer. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (18651  78  The  intelligence  which 
.  .controls,  .occurrences,  is.  .represented,  .under  the  name.  . 
of  the  supreme  harmonist.  1840  LVTTON  Pilgr.  Rhine  xix, 
The  swayers  and  harmonists  of  souls.  1876  FAIRBAIKN  in 
f'if>.  A'c?'.  June  140  The  harmonists  of  science  and  re- 
ligion he  rated  as  little  better  than  knaves. 

b.  Pre-established  harmonist,  one  who  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  :  see  HAK- 
MOXY  I.  (nonce-use.) 

1838  Black™.  Mag.  XLIV.  234  The  occasionalists  and 
pre-established  harmonists. 

4.  (.with  capital  H.}  One  of  a  communistic  reli- 
gious body  in  the  United  States,  founded  by  Geo. 
Kapp  of   \Viirtemberg   in    1803;    they  settled   in 
Pennsylvania,  and  founded  a  town  called  Harmony 
.whence  their  name),  and  another  called  Economy. 

1824  HVROS  yuan  xv.  xxxv,  When  Rapp  the  Harmonist 
.     1875  A'.  After.  AV?'.  CXX.  227  The 
I  of  Kapp  at  Economy  (the  Harmonists). 

Harmonistic  (hajmoni-stik),  a.  and  sl>.  [f. 
prec.  +•  -H'.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  work  of  a  harmonist 
(sense  2)  ;  relating  to  the  collation  and  harmonizing 
of  parallel  passages. 

1860  EI.I.ICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  \.  19  note,  Modern  writers 
on  harmonistic  study.  1881  Wi-si,  OTT  &  HOUT  C.rk.  N.  I'. 
II.  124  Its  most  dangerous  work  is  '  harmonistic'  corruption, 
that  is,  tho  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  differences  in 
passages  otherwise  more  or  less  resembling  each  other. 

B.  sb.  (Also  in//.j     Harmonistic  studies;  the 
branch  of  Biblical  criticism  which  seeks  to  har- 
monize the  Gospels  or  other  parts  of  the  Scripture 
narrative. 

1875  J.  Ii.  M'Ct-ELLAN  N.  Test.  372  The  present  entirely 
independent  contribution  to  Harmonistics.  1886  A.  K.  1 
Afinir.    Klein,    in    /,V>.v/>.    iv.    1^7    The    old    Harmnni 

<:nt  narrativ,  :nity..on  the 

1   tint  ['•!(  .J. 

Hence  Harmonl-stlcaUy  adv.,  in  the  manner  of 
a  harmonist  ;  in  relation  to  a  '  harmony  '  of  writings. 
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1885  J.  R.  BLACK  tr.  U't-ll/ianscn's  Prfileg.  Hist,  /jr.ir/v. 
i.  1^4  1  •  tag  UHU  harm  >ni^iir;Uly  doubled. 

Harmonium  .haunt*  •niJm).  [a.F.  harmonium 

iim-nttM  In'  I  'cb.iin,  c  1840',  deriv.  of  Gr.-L.  har- 
monia or  Gr.  Appvvtos  harmonious:  cf.  melodiu»i.] 

A  keyboard  instrument,  the  tones  of  which  are 
produced  by  free  metal  '  reeds ',  tongues,  or  *  vibra- 
tors',  actuated  by  a  current  of  air  from  bellows, 
usually  worked  by  treadles  ;  a  kind  of  reed-organ. 
Ktl  from  \}\t  American  orean  by  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  driven  outwards  through  the  reed-pipes, 
whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  sucked  inwards;  but  the  name  i-< 
sometimes  extended  to  include  the  American  organ. 

1847  lllnstr.  Loud.  News  ^  Aug.  95.  2  Pianos,  melodiums, 
harmoniums,  eolinas,  &c.  too  dear  at  any  price.  1879 
STAINER  Music  of  Bible  27  What  could  the  musical  historian 
of  a  thousand  years  hence  gather  of  the  construction_of 
a  harmonium  [etc.],  from  the  derivation  of  their  respective 
names;?  1880  Miss  BKAUDON  Just  as  I  am  xxxiv,  The 
schoolmistress  began  her  voluntary'  on  the  harmonium. 

Hence  Harmo'niuiuist,  one  who  plays  a  har- 
monium. 

1886  Standard  18  Mar.  8/6  A  Clergyman's  daughter  wishes 
for  an  engagement  as  Harmoniumist. 

Harmonization  (hSomdnsiz^'Jan).     [f.  next 
-ATION.]     The  action  or  process  of  harmonizing. 

1.  Reduction  to  harmony  or  agreement ;  recon- 
ciliation. 

1837  G.  S.  FABER  y^st ideation  xlix,  The  required  har- 
momsation  of  the  apparently  opposite  declarations.  1879  H. 
SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  viii.  S  54.  147  That  harmonization  of 
constitution  with  conditions  forming  the  limit  of  evolution. 

2.  Jl/us.  The  adding  of  harmony  to  a  melody. 
1880  E.  GURNEY  Pfnuer  of  Sound  248  The  harmonisation 

of  melodies. 

Harmonize  (haumonsiz),  v.  Also  5  armon- 
yse.  [a.  F.  harmoniser  (15-161)1  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Parm.),  f.  harmonie  HAUMONY  :  see  -IZE.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  sing  or  play  in  harmony.  Obs.  rare. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  255  b'2  The  Thrones  Songen,  the 
domynacyons  maden  melodye,  The  pryncypatesarmonysed. 

2.  intr.  To  be  in  harmony  (i.vitk:\    to  accord, 
agree  (in  sense,  sent iment,feeling,  artistic  effect, etc.). 

1629  LIGHTFOOT  Erubkim  153  R.  Tancuman  shewes  how 
the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  narmonizeth  with  the  making 
of  the  world.  1839  JAMES  Loins  A'/l^,  III.  24  It  harmonizes 
well  with  his  general  character.  1850  M'CosH  Div.  Govt.  n. 
i.  11874)  129  Green,  .harmonises  with  red.  Mod.  The  colours 
do  not  harmonize. 

b.  Mns.  To  be  in  harmony,  form  a  concord, 

1855  BAIN  Senses  $•  Int.  n.  u.  §  10  The  sounds  that  har- 
monise are  . .  related  to  one  another  numerically  in  the 
number  of  their  vibrations. 

3.  trans.  To  bring  into  harmony,  agreement,  or 
accord  ;  to  make  harmonious. 

a.  To  make  harmonious  or  concordant  in  sound  ; 
to  attune.     (In  quot.  1791,  to  fill  with  harmony  or 
music.) 

1700  DRVDEN  Cymon  $  ffih.  34  Love  first  invented  verse, 
and  form'd  the  rhime,  The  motion  measur'd,  fiarmoni/'d 
the  chime.  1791  W.  UARTRAM  Carolina  286  Most  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  who  annually  people  and  harmonize  our 
forests  and  groves.. are  birds  of  passage.  1864  TENNYSON 
Sea  Dreams  247  A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 

b.  To  reduce  to  internal   harmony ;   to  render 
tranquil  or  peaceful ;  to  make  agreeable  in  artistic 
effect.     Also  absol. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Snmtnfr  467  Every  passion  aptly  har- 
moniz'd.  1749  JOHNSON  Irene  in.  i,  When  social  laws  first 
harmonized  the  world.  1798  ANNA  SICWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V. 
136  Those  habits  of  style  which  . .  harmonize  and  inspirit. 
1812  UVRON  (-/r.  Jfar.  it.  xlviii,  IJIuest  skies  that  harmonize 
thu  whole.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  iv.  (1872)  59  It 
is  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  harmonize  the  man,  and 
make  him  one. 

c.  To  bring  into  agreement  (two  or  more  things, 
or  one  thing  with  another) ;  to  reconcile. 

1767  A.  YOL-NG  Partner's  Lett.  People  22  The  wise  policy 
. .  is  to  harmonize  agriculture  and  manufactures.  1845 
MAI-RICK  Mor.  -y  J/,-/.  rhilos.  in  Encycl.  Meirop.  II.  588/1 
An  attempt  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the  schools.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  iv.  in.  259  A  man  must  have  har- 
monised himself  with  the  scenery. 

4.  Mns.  To  add  notes,  usually  of  lower  pitch,  to 
the  notes  of  (a  melody)  so  as  to  form  chords ;  to 
add  harmony  to.     Also  ahsol. 

1790  (title)  Songs  Composed  by  Mrs.  Hodges.  Har- 
monised and  Published  by  Mr.  Hullmandd.  iSMOUftBLCV 
/I armony  iv.  57  Take  these  three  n<it<:-,  us  a  melody  to  be 
harmonized.  1875  —  Mus.  Form  ii.  4  Any  man  may  learn 
how  to  harmonise  correctly. 

Hence  Ha'rmonized  ///.  a. ;  Ha'rmonizing 
vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1643  LIGHTI-UOI  Glean.  Ex.  (1648)  23  The  serious  Har- 
monizing of  the  foure  Evangelists  together,  .will  make  this 
..cteare.  1789  W.  GILPJN  /J>*r(ed.  2)61  Fogs.,  spreading 
over  the  landscape  a  beautiful,  grey  harmonizing  tint. 
1871  FKCF.MAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  iv.  86  A  harmonized 
narrative  ut  the  martyrdom,  187*  Daily  Tel.  u  Jan.,  The 
harmonising  of  labour  and  capital. 

Harmonizer  (hfiumonsizai).   [f.  prec.  +  -EH1.] 

One  who  harmonizes    see  the  verb  . 

1678  Ci-mvoRTii  Intell.  Syst.  215  1'lutarch  [supposed]., 
that  all  the  substance  of.  .the  world  did  exist  from  eternity, 
unmade;  so  that  God  was  only  the  urderer,  or  the  metho- 

and  harmonizer.  thereof.    1861  J.  S.  ADAMS  scx»i 
Terms,  I  In  rt  •  :,'•!  -ally  applied  to  those  musicians 

who  ;n  !  ii(lu.:tion^.if  others,  fill  up  scanty 

pieces,  or  garnish  popular  nir*.     1865  I)H;KKNS  Mut.  h'r. 
in.  vi,  You,  bir,  hart  i  ion  i/cr  with  myself  in  opinions. 


HARMONY. 

b.  spec.   =  HAHMONIST  2. 

1713  NELSO-J  £//"<:#/*.  /J«//(i7i4)  1.13  Our  Judicious  Har- 
monizer.  1762  W.  CLEAVER  Char.  Dariif  5  Disdain  for 
commentators  and  harmoni7ers.  1871  LIGHTFOOT  Revis. 
t\.  /'.  iv.  159  Some  harmonizer  devised  the  statement. 

Harmonograph  (hajmjj-ndgraf).  [f.  as  next 
+  -GBAJ-II.]  Aii  instrument  for  tracing  cnrves  re- 
jirc  scnting  sonorous  vibrations. 

1879  yml.  Kci.  N.  S.  I.  508  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  exhibited  a 
new  harmonograph  and  figures  drawn  by  it.  1880  At/ien^iim 
20  Nov.  679,1  Mr.  1'os.inquet  ..  gave  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  curves  drawn  by  the  harmonograph. 

Hamiononieter  (haimonfm/tsa).  [ad.  K. 
liarmonoinctre,  irreg.  f.  hannome  HARMONY  f  mflrt 
(see  -METER).]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
harmonic  relations  of  musical  notes. 

18*3  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Harmonoinltrc.     1818  WJ:H. 
STER,  Harmonomfter.     1861  J.  S.  ADAMS  5000  Mils.  Terms, 
llarjn<moinctre,a.  string  drawn   between  two  point- 
bridges  so  arranged  as  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
pleasure,  and  used  for  measuring  the  harmonic  relations. 

Harmony  (ha'Jmoni).  Forms:  4-6  armonie, 
•ny(e,  -,  armeuy,  erraonyl,  6  harmonye,  6-7 
harmonie,  6-  harmony,  [a.  F.  harmonic  1 2th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ^Pr.,  Sp.,  It.  ar mania,  ad. 
L.  harmonia,  a.  (Ir.  ap/iovia  joining,  joint,  agree- 
ment, concord  of  sounds,  music,  f.  stem  appo-  of 
ap/i<jf  joint,  apftiifav  to  fit  together,  arrange.] 

1.  Combination  or  adaptation  of  parts,  elements, 
or  related  things,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  and 
orderly  whole;  agreement,  accord,  congruity. 

Pre-established  harmony,  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  a 
harmony  between  mind  and  matter,  e.g.  between  the  body 
and  soul,  established  before  their  creation,  whereby  their 
actions  correspond  though  no  communication  exists  between 
them. 

c  1532  DI-:WES  Introil.  b'r.  in  Palsgr.  1058  Others  have 
sayd  that  it  [the  operation  of  God]  is  a  maner  of  armonie. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxviii.  ?  i  The  soule  it  selfeby 
nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmonie.  1605  L!ACON  Adv.  Learn. 
l.  iv.  §  6  (1873)  32  The  harmony  of  a  science,  supporting 
each  part  the  other,  is  . .  the  true  and  brief  confutation  . .  of 
all  the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  1745  De  Foes  I'.ng. 
Tradesman  ii.  (1841)  I.  18  Here  is  a  harmony  of  business, 
and  everything  exact.  1814  SOI-THKY  Jiaiierick  xxi.  382 
To  heavenliest  harmony  Reduce  the  seeming  chaos.  1847 
I.I  WKS  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  273  His  [Leibnitz's]  favourite 
hypothesis  of  a  Pre-established  Harmony  (borrowed  from 
Spinoza).  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxiv.  353  Where  other 
forces  mingle  with  that  of  crystallization,  this  harmony  of 
action  is  destroyed. 

b.  I'hr.  /«  harmony:  in  agreement  or  accord- 
ance, consistent,  congruous.  So  out  of  harmony. 

1816  KF.ATINGE  Trmi.  (1817)  I.  42  He  may  always  be  sure 
of  finding  nature  in  harmony  with  herself.  1849  MACAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  149  This  mode  of  attack,  .was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  part  of  his  infamous  life.  1853 
MAURICE  1'roph.  «,  Kings  i.  11  The  vox  fofnli  was  the 
vox  Dei  even  when  the  two  voices  seemed  most  utterly  out 
of  harmony. 

2.  Agreement  of  feeling  or  sentiment ;  peaceable- 
ness,  concord.     (Sometimes  &sjig.  from  4.) 

1588  GREFXK  I'andosto  (1843)  25  Coveting  no  other  com- 
panion but  sorrowe,  nor  no  other  harmonie  but  repentance. 
1667  MILTON  r.  L.  vin.  605  Harmonie  to  behold  in  wedded 
pair  More  grateful  then  harmonious  sound  to  the  eare.  1780 
COWI-ER  Prflqr.  Err.  140  Love,  joy,  and  peace  make  har- 
mony more  meet.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  408 
The  harmony  which  had  thus  been  re-established  with  the 
Court  of  Baroda. 
b.  Harmony  Society :  see  HARMONIST  4. 

1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects,  Harmony  Society,  a  com- 
munity formed  in  1805  by.  .George  Rapp,  on  the  principle  of 
having  all  things  common. 

3.  Combination  of  parts  or  details  in  accord  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an  festhetically  pleasing 
effect ;  agreeable  aspect  arising  from  apt  arrange- 
ment of  parts. 

1650  BL'LWER  Anthrapomet.  86  To  make  up  the  perfect 
harmony  of  a  Face.  1780  HARRIS  Pliilol.  F.iiq.  Wks.  (1841) 
41,  I  low  pleasing  the  harmony  between  hills  and  woods, 
Lei  ween  rivers  arid  lawns?  1879  CasselFs  Tec/in.  Edne.  III. 
!</-•  Harmony  results  from  an  agreeable  contrast. 

4.  The    combination   of    musical    notes,   either 
simultaneous   or   successive,  so   as  to  produce   a 
pleasing  effect;  melody;  music,  tuneful  sound.  (The 
earliest  sense  in  English  ;  in  mod.  use  more  or  less 
associated  with  sense  5.) 

H  armony  of  the  spheres:  see  SPHERE. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  III.  306  Spnges  ful  of  Armonye. 
1413  1'il^r.  Smvlt  (Caxton  1483)  v.  viii.  99  The  trees  folowed 
him  [Orpheus]  and  the  stremes  stoden  to  heren  his  armony. 
1531  KLYOT  Go-.',  i.  xx,  Dauid . . playinge  swetelye  on  a  harpe. 


MII.TON  /'.  L.  vii.  500  Ten  thousand  Harpes  that  tun'd 
Angelic  harmonies.  1756-7  tr.  K'eysli'r's  Trar.  (1760)  III. 
276  Inraptured  with  the  harmony  of  a  choir  of  angels.  1828 
WORDSW.  ro-,wr  of  Sound  xiv,  Harmony,  blest  (|ii- en  of 
smiles  and  tears,  With  her  >lnooth  tones  and  discords  just. 

b.  gen.  Pleasing  combination  or  arrangement  of 
sounds,  as  in  poetry  or  in  speaking  ;  sweet  or  nielu- 
dious  sound. 

a  1519  SKELTON  Replye.  337  For  all  his  armony  In  in<  iri 
call   muses.     1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  I 
Somewhat  solaced  in  hearing  the  sweete  harmony  of  her 
name.     1780  COWI-ER    'lalile  T.  701    Harmony,  strength, 
words    exquisitely   sought.      1864   TENNYSON    .Milt, 
mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies.    1876  tr.  lllasemas 


HARMOST. 

•'  iii.  46  The  poets  r-pcak  often,  and  not  \\  illiout  reason, 
•.oily  of  the  wa\ 

5.  J/KJ.   The  combination  of  (simultaneous)  notes 

to  form  chords;  that  part  of  musical  art  or 
science  which  deals  with  the  formation  and  relations 
of  chords  ;  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  music  in  rela- 
tion to  the  chords  of  which  it  consists. 

1  >istin;;uish(.'d  from  »ttlodyt  which  is  the  succession  of  notes 
forming  an  air  or  tune  ;  and,  in  strict  modern  use,  from 
<-(»K«/Vr/W«/,  which  is  the  combination  of  melodies;  but 
;I!M  >  used  of  any  music  in  parts,  and  sometimes  in  early  use 
synonymous  with  ct'>nntc.r/tnint. 

15*6  Pi/gr.  Pcrf.  <W.  du  W.  1331)  291  They  excede  or 
pa--.se  all  ioyes  as  moche  as  armony  passeth  melody.  1616 
BULLOKAK  Bttg.  h',i/>"s..  Harmonic*  OelightftlU  musicke  of 
notes.  1727-51  CHAMIIKKS  C\  i  /.  s.  \\  H  arnwnical, 
The  art  of  harmony  has  Ion 5  been  known  under  the  name 
of  counterpoint.  1782  BCR\KY  Hist,  MHS,  II.  451  Figura- 
tive harmony,  consisting  of  three  or  four  different  melodies 
moving  ' . Bother  in  consonance.  1867  MACFARREN  Har- 
mony i.  it)  Singing  in  harmony  of  three  parts.  1875  OUSELEY 
.I/us.  Form  i.  2  A  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counter- 
point. 1879  MACFARREM  Counterp,  i.  11881)2  Harmony  is 
the  simultaneous  sounding  of  several  notes,  and  includes 
concords  and  discords. 

6.  A  collation  of  passages  on  the  same  subject 
from  different  writings,  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  agreement  and  account  for  their  discrepancies ; 
now  chiefly  used  of  a  work  showing  the  correspon- 
dences between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  the  events  recorded  in  them. 

1588  Marfirel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  8  The  Harmonic  of  the  Con- 
fessions of  all  those  Churches.  .Which  Harmonic  was  trans- 
lated and  printed  by  . .  Thomas  Thomas.  1607  A.  WILLET 
(title)  An  Harmonic  vpon  the  First  Booke  of  Samvel.  .diuers 
readings  compared,  [etc.].  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.%  Ev>an- 
.C<  Itceu  harmony ;  a  title  of  diverse  books,  composed  to  show 
the  uniformity  and  agreement  of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
four  Evangelists.  1732  HARLEY  (title)  An  Essay  for  com- 
posing a  Harmony  between  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of 
iure.  1756  J.  MACKN  ic  HT  (////<:)  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels.  1896  W.  F.  AUESEV  How  to  read  the  Bible  108 
A  '  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  an  attempt  to  arrange  the 
several  contributions  of  the  four  evangelists,  so  that  they 
shall  all  fall  into  their  right  places  in  a  common  story. 

7.  Anat.    =  HARMOMA. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  443  It.,  is  distinguished  from 
the  wedge  bone  by  the  bastard  seame  called  a  Harmony, 
which  is  accounted  for  the  ninth  Suture.  1668  CULPEPPER 
&  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  Man.  iv.  v.  340  There  are.. in  the 
Skul,  also  many  harmonies,  where  the  bones  are  joyned 
together.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  312 
A  species  of  'harmony1,  as  it  is  technically  termed  by 
anatomists— two  plates  of  the  skeleton  being  accurately 
and  immoveably  fitted  to  each  other,  but  without  being 
decidedly  fastened  together  by  serrated  edges. 

Harmost  (haumpst).  Also  8  harmoste.  [ad. 
Gr.  dp/xoariyy,  f.  dpftoffiv  to  fit,  settle,  regulate.] 
One  of  the  governors  sent  out  by  the  Laced sem on ians 
during  their  supremacy  (after  the  Pcloponnesian 
war)  to  control  the  subject  cities  and  islands. 

'775  in  ASH.  1797  HOLCROFT  Stolbergs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  IV. 
xci.  65  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra..the  Spartans  sent  no 
more  Harmostes.  1852  GKOTE  Greece  IX.  261  The  few  details 
which  we  possess  respecting  these  harmosls.  .are  all  for  the 
most  part  discreditable.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  Ser.  i.  i. 
(1877)  27  Her  generals  and  harmosts  made  use  of  their 
authority  for  the  indulgence  of  their  private  vices. 

Harmosty  ihaMm^sti).  [f.  prec.  +  -Y,  as  if 
after  a  Gr.  *ap(to0Tfta.]  The  office  of  a  haimost. 

1852  GROTE  Greece  11.  Ixxiii.  IX.  345  Lucrative  posts, 
harmosties  and  others,  all  monopolised  by  the  Peers. 

t  HaTinosyn.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  appoavvos 
(Hesych.1  -^d^ofTTT/j.]  HAKMD.ST.  Hence  Har- 
mosynian  rare],  in  same  sense. 

1504  llfirr.  Policy  (1599)  162  In  the  Spartane  Common- 

wcale  they  had  certain  set  Officers  named  Hnrmosyns,  who 

had  in  charge  to  punish  the  insolencie  of  women.     1788 

'.-/'i'fs'    Cycl.    s.  v,(    Harmosynians    were    magistrates 

the  Spartans. 

Harmotome  (ha'jm<*t0»ni).  AIin.  Also  erron. 
harmotone.  [a.  F.  harmototne  (Haiiy),  f.  Gr. 
dp^tos  joint  +  -Topes  cutting ;  app.  in  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  octahedrun  divides  parallel  to  the 
plane  that  passes  through  the  terminal  edges.] 

A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  barium, 
commonly  occurring  in  cruciform  twin  crystals  of 
various  colours.  Also  called  cross-stone. 

1804  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Mitt.  I.  222  Cross-stone. .  Harmo- 
tome. Haiiy.  1851  RICHARDSON  Gepl.  ii.  (1855)  2S  An 
especial  value  was  assigned  to  the  mineral  harmotome,  or 
cross-stone,  on  account  of  the  sacred  emblem  of  which  it  was 
>-ed  to  be  the  type.  1881  Cassell's. •/'"/,  f'-thic.  VI. 333 
H artnot*>ni>  . .  being  frequently  found  in  twin  crystals  or 
macles,  so  regular  as  to  form  in  section  a  Maltese  cross. 

Harn  (hain),  sb.^  Ol>s.  exc.  St.:  Usually  in  pi. 
harns,  Sc.  hairns  (\\cmz\  Forms  :  2  heernes, 
3-4  homes,  4-5  harnys,  4-7  harnes,  5  herns, 
(hernys,  harneys,  6  harnis),  6-  harns,  8-  Si: 
hairns.  [Late  OE.  or  early  ME.  h&rnes,  ME. 
hemes\  app.  from  Norse :  cf.  ON.  hjarne*  -fit  wk. 
masc.  (i—*hernon-i  ^herznon-}  brnin  iSw.  hierna, 
fern.,  T)a.  hiernt} ;  also  OHG.  hirni  (MHG.  herne, 
Ger.  kirn}  neut.,  MLG.  kerne,  harne ,  MDu.  hertic 
fem.  and  neut.,  kerscue,  harscne  fern.  (Uu.,  in  pi. 
only,  hersenen^  hersens,  har-}>  all  going  back  to  an 
orig.  neuter  *hirznit  *hirsnit  which  subseq.  passed 
into  fem.  in  MDu.  The  OTeut.  *herzn->  *henn-t 
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was  co-radicate  with  Skr.  ^frshn-  head,  and  Or. 
ttpaviw  skull,  perh.  also  witli  L.  terc-t>ntm  brain.] 
Hiain  ;  brains. 

.*  1154  t\  /•:.  Citron,  an.  1137  Me  dide  cnotted  strenges 
almton  here  haeued  and  uurythen  to  fl.-ct  it  ga;de  to  be 
hsrnes.  <  1300  Havclok  1808  Was  non  of  hem  tluit  his 
hcmcs  Nc  lay  ther  ute  ageyn  the  sterner  1303  R.  Biu  NNI; 
liundL  Synnc  5032  pe  harnes  lay  vpp  on  be  stone.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  xn.  56  He  the  hed  till  harnys  claf.  (-1440 
Promp.  Pan'.  237/2  Hernys,  or  lirayne  (.S'.  harneys), 
ierckntm.  1501  OMVCLAS  Pal.  Hon.  111.  btxxU,  My  harnis 
trimblit  besily.  1570  LEVINS  Sfanip.  32/39  Harne,  cerebrum. 
1672  Dcpos.  Cast.  York :  (Surtees)  187  She  did  take  the  ax 
and  knocked  her  husbands  harnes  out.  1693  Scot.  Prcsnyt. 
U738)  138  And  make  the  Hairns  of  these  Malignants 
a  Hodgepodge,  1828  Crareii  Dial.,  l/arus,  brains.  1834 
M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midgt  (1863)  65  My  harns  are  strangely 
confused.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  375  In  ten  minutes, 
that  wife's  a  weedow,  an'  gatherin'  up  her  man's  hums  in 
a  napkin. 

Ham,  a.  and  sb.-  Also  6-7  harne.  [A  con- 
tracted form  of  HARDEN  a.  and  sb.~\ 

A.  adj.    =  HARDEN  a. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix.  17  On  sonday  his  gar- 
mont  wes  of  ane  harne  sek.  1855  ROBINSON  Whiiby  Gloss. 
B.V..  A  wide  setten  harn  apron.  i86z  HISLOP  Prov.  Scotl. 
22  As  coarse  as  Nancie's  harn  sark, — three  threads  out  of  the 
pound. 

B.  sb.-   =  HARDEN  j£. 

1622-3  /«"'•  in  Best's  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees^  162  note,  Six 
pound  and  a  half  of  harden  harne,  and  three  of  femble  harm:, 
A,s.  1651  Carlisle  Crt.  Leet  Rolls  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson 
Mimic.  Rec.  Carlisle  11887)  292  F°r  buying  Hncloth  harne 
and  yarne  before  the  markett  bell  ring.  1790  BURNS  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  171  Her  cutty  sark,o'  Paisley  harn.  1793  Statist. 
Ace, Scotl.,  Perth-ill.  VI.  236  (Jam.)  Weavers  who.. manu- 
facture, .what  they  call  Harn,  and  coarse  packing  cloth. 
1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  42  Coarse  fabrics,  pro- 
vincially  called  twecls,  harns,  and  &tra.ikens, 

Harness  ;ha-jnes),  sb.  Forms:  3-5  harnais, 
4  hernis,  4-5  harnays,  hernays,  -eys,  -oys,  -es, 
4-6  harnes,  4-7  her-,  harneis^e,  -eya(e,  5  har-, 
hernas,  harnysse,  harnoys,  5-7  harnesse,  4- 
harness  (6-ys,  -iss,  -ass,  6-7  -ish,  7  -ois,  -ace}. 
See  also  IBNES(S.  [ME.,  a.  OK.  harneis,  -ois  (her-^ 
mod.K.  harnais  (Picard  hartias},  whence  also  Pr., 
Sp.  arnes,  Pg.  arnez,  It.  arnese,  med.L.  (h\ar- 
nesium,  har-,  hcrnasium>  harnascha,  harnasch 
(neuter).  Ulterior  origin  uncertain  :  the  OF.  de- 
rived vb.  harnesquier,  -esc/iier,  shows  that  harneis 
represented  an  earlier  *karnesc,  L.  type*/iarttt$cit//i. 
From  the  Fr.  came  also  MHG.  harnesch,  -nasch, 
-nas  (i2th  c.)»  Ger.  harnisch  masc. ;  MDu.  har- 
nas(ch\  Du,  harnas  neut. ;  Icel.  harneskja  fem. 

Often  assumed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  on  the  strength  of 
mod.  Breton  harncz,  hemez,  (i)  old  iron,  (2)  harness,  cuirass 
(Le  Gonidec),  compared  with  mod.  Welsh  haiarn  iron(OW. 
keant,  Olr.  tarn  : —  Proto-Celtic  *is<irno-).  But  Thur- 
neysen.  Kcltoromanisches  36,  points  out  fatal  difficulties, 
phonetic  and  chronological.  Breton  harnez  (in  this  sense) 
is  prob.  from  French. 

I  n  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  the  origin  of  the  word,  the 
primary  sense  and  the  order  of  sense-development  remain 
uncertain.  Several  specific  uses  appear  in  Engl.  about  the 
same  time ;  and  the  arrangement  here  followed  is  provisional. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  general  sense  of  'equipment, 
furniture,  outfit,  gear,  tackle',  is  the  original.] 

1.  Tackle,  gear,  furniture,  armament;  the  equip- 
ment or  mounting  of  any  thing;   e.g.  of  a  ship,  a 
fishing-rod,  the  metal-work  of  a  girdle,  etc.  (oot.\ 
Still  used  of  the  mechanism  by  which  a  large  bell 
is  suspended  and  rung. 

[1294  Kails  of  Parlt.  I.  128/2  Harnesia  ad  navem  illam 
spectantia.  1333-4  Durham  .IAS".  Cell.  AW/,  In..emenda- 
cione  hernes  del  fyschors'.  1423  Act  2  If  en.  I  7,  c.  i£  Null 
Orfeour  ne  Juellour  nautre  homme  qe  oepere  harneis  dar- 
gent.]  «  1450  Fyss/iynge  it'.  Angle  (1883)  6  Ye  muste  furst 
lurne  to  mate  ;owr  harnes  ^at  ys  to  sey  your  rod  your  lynys 
..  &  your  hokes,  1483-4  Act  i  Kith.  Ill-,  c.  12  No  .. 
maiier  Gunlels  nor  eny  Harnes  wrought  for  Gurdels.  1530 
PALSGR.  229  Harnesse  for  a  gyrdelle,  ferreure.  1632  J. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  n  A  bastard  Galley  of 
three  and  thirty  banks  ..  and  adorning  her  with  double 
harnesse,  tackling  and  furniture. 

2.  The  defensive  or  body  armour  of  a  man-at-arms 
or  foot-soldier ;  all  the  defensive  equipment  of  an 
armed  horseman,  for  both  man  and  horse  ;  military 
equipment  or  accoutrement.  HisL  or  arch. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)309  Norreis  &  Surreis  . . 
Witn  hors  &  herneis  at  Carlele  mad  .s.unnyng.  (11450 
Golagros  fy  Gaw.  566  All  the  harnes  thai  hade,  LJaith  birny 
and  breist-plade.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xl,  Youre 
harneis  &  horses  haue  ben  fay  re  and  clene  kepte.  1489 
C  '\\  1 <  IN  Faytcs  of.  I .  i.  i.  2  To  make  harnoys  of  yron  and 
steel.  1535  C<  >\  i •.'. MJALI-:  i  A7.vt,'i  x,\.  11  Let  not  him  y* 
putteth  on  y°  harnes  make  his  boast  like  him  yl  hath  put  it 
of.  1581  SAVILK  'l'<tiitus'  Hist.  i.  Ixxix.  U5<ji)  44  A  kind 
of  harnish  ..  composed  of  iron  plates  or  stifle  bend-lether. 
1605  SHAK^.  .lArr/>.  v.  v.  52  Ring  the  Alarum  Bell,  blow 
\ViiuK-,  come  wracke,  At  least  wee'l  dye  with  Harnesse  on 
our  backe.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  Annot.  5  Enoplia  was  a 
kinde  of  Moriske  daunce  after  a  warlike  manner  in  harooia. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xxii.  34  A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a 
venture,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel  betweene  the  loynts 
of  the  harnesse.  ^1680  BUTLEK  Rent.  117591  '•  2I9  Old 
Knights-errant  in  their  Harness  fought.  iSsaLoNGK.  Warden 
'"' '  }ue  Ports  xi,  A  single  warrior,  In  sombre  harness  mailed. 


to  say,  with  the  seuen  giftes  of  the  huly  gost.       1607  Row- 
LANDS  Fatuous  Hist.  54  What  scale*  of  Harness  arm  that 
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crooked  nose  And  teeth?  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  in.  iii,  Men 
who  v.  j  .  ily  put  (in  its  harp's-,,  dignity.  1857 

LAWUNCB  C,ity  !.iv.  iv.  35  To  watch  him  in  his  traiinn-. 
and  spy  out  the  joints  in  his  harness  [*_  f.  1611  above]. 

b.  Phrase,  to  harness  :  cf.  to  arms. 

1475  />'£.  Xol>lesse  69  Alle  the  corny  i  is..  |  si.  ,de]  sodanly  to 
harneys  and  rebelled  ayenst  the  due  of  Exetyi .  1548  HALL 
Chron,,  Hen.  I7fft  42  b,  Cryes  were  made,  every  man  to 

c.  \\ith  a:    A  suit  of  mail  :  see  quni.  j  •;  =  *). 

c  1489CAXTON  Sonnes  of  A  \rnon  \.  44  Many  fayr  nan 
Bhynyng.     1548  Act  2  ,y  3  Edw.  17,  c.  2  Preamb.,  Souldiors 
well  furnished  with   good    Horses  and    Harnesses.      1559 
Lane.  Wills  I.  153  My  soune  ..  shall  have  one  harnys  that 
ys  to  saye  a  plate  coote  or  jacke  a  sallelta  pay  re  of  speutes 
and  a  halbert.     1710  STRVPE  Stcn^s  Snrt<.  (1754)  II.  \.  xxxi. 
566/2  Such  able  men  as  had  white  Harnesses.      1828  Seem 
F.  M.  Perth  iii,  Had  the  laird  not  wanted  a  harness, 
f  d.  transf,  pi.  Men  in  harness  ;  mcn-at-aim:*. 

la  1400  Arthur  314  Than  hadde  he  out  of  Normandye  . . 
Fowre  skore  bowsand  harneys. 

t3.  The  baggage  or  portable  equipment  of  an 
army,  a  party  of  travellers,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11642  Bath  ass  and  ox  at  wit  Jwim  war, 
And  bestes  |?at  bair  harnais  [v.  rr.  hernays,  harneis]  har. 
f  1330  R.  URUSNF.  Chron.  1 18101  236  pis  burgeis.  .pe  may  & 
hir  herneis  did  led  vnto  be  kyng.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1748 
Oure  harneys  come^  her  be-hynde  wij?  to  hundred  men 
araid.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7477  Whan  the  pilgrymes  commen 
were . .  Hir  harneis  nigh  hem  was  algate. 

4.  The  trappings  or  accoutrements  of  a  horse: 
formerly  including  those  used  in  riding,  but  now 
confined  to  the  gear  or  tackle  of  a  draught  horse 
or  other  animal.  *  The  traces  of  draught  horses, 
particularly  of  carriages  of  pleasure  or  state :  of 
other  carriages  we  say  geer*  (J.). 

1303  R.  BKUNNK  Handl.  Srttue  4599  '^°  w>'niie  hors  and 
harnyse.  f  1350  Will.  PaL-iue  4281  No  seg  vnder  heuene.. 
arai}ed  more  beter  - .  Of  hors  &  of  harneys  &  alle  o^er  jicre. 
c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  3664  pe  sadel  .With  gold  was  fret  aud 
pretious  ston,  and  pe  harneys  was  of  golde,  c  1440  Promf>. 
Parv.  228/1  Harneys  for  hors,  falcre.  1463  f>ury  II  '/«$ 
(Camden)  34  My  beste  hors  with  sadil  and  biydil.with  alle  the 
beste  harneys  for  oon  hors longyng  therto.  1530  PALSGR.  220/2 
Harnesse  for  the  plough  horse,  harnoys  de  chernc.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxxix.  xxxi.  1043  C.  Calpurnius  ..  highly 
praised  the  horsemen,  and  rewarded  them  with  rich  harnufl 
and  trapping.-;.  1636  DAVENANT  //'///A  Wks.  (1673)  215 
Another  Coach  it  drives  from  the  Strand  !  Then  have  at  the 
Harnace.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  336/1  Horses  are 
fastned  by  their  Harnish. .to  draw  the  Coach.  1743  Boston 
Post-Boy  28  Nov.  4/1  Advt.,  A  fine  open  chariot,  with  the 
harnesses  for  two  horses.  1824  R.  STUART  Jfisf.  Steam 
Engine  22  It  then  bears  itself  quietly  under  the  harne.v, 
(like  good  horses).  1834  MKDWIN-  Angler  in  li-'alcs  II.  39 
i  Wild  horses. .which  had  never  before  been  in  harness. 

b.  fig.  Working  equipments;  the  conditions, 
routine,  and  obligations  of  regular  work.  In 
harness^  in  the  routine  of  daily  work  ;  to  die  in 
harness,  i.e.  in  the  midst  of  work. 

1841  THACKERAY  Gt.  Hoggarty  Diamond  it,  In  early  times, 
before  we  were  well  in  harness.  1841  EMERSON  Lee/.,  Man 
the  Reformer  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  237  He  must  ..  take  on  him 
the  harness  of  routine  and  obsequiousness.  1868  HOLME  I.KK 
B.  Godfrey  xvii.  101  Queer  pair  to  run  i'  harness.  1871  I,, 
STEPHEN  Playg-r.  Ear.  xii.  (1894)  279  After  a  holiday,  the  day 
on  which  we  resume  harness  joins  on  to  the  day  on  which  we 
dropped  it.  1875  HAMERTON  Intt/l,  Life  x.  vli.  371  The 
finest  intellects  have  never  lived  in  harness.  1875  [see  DIE 
v.  3],  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  193  Palmerston  .. 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  harness,  working  to  the  last.  1889 
BARING-OOUI.D  Pennycomeyuicks  II.  xviii.  26  If  you  insist 
on  going  into  harness  at  once,  in  two  years  I  shall  be  attend- 
ing your  funeral. 

fo.  Household  and  personal  equipment;  furni- 
ture ;  apparel.  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  24  t>e  di?tinge  of  his  house  wyb  eyse  of  loste, 
and  o^re  manere  harneys.  1-1350  Will,  Palcrnc  1582  William 
.  .welhima-tyredGayliinclobesof  gold  &  obergodeharneix. 
1-1440  Pro>iif>.  Parv.  228/1  Harneys,  or  hustylment  (A",  in- 
stniinentys  longynge  to  howsolde),  utcnsile.  ('1440  Gesta 
Rom,  .\1.  159  (Harl.  MS.)  She  dude  of  hir  harnes,  and  come, 
and  laye  downe  by  him.  1511  y at  ton  Church™.  Ace. 
(Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  131  Of  lohn  Gurnan  for  y  Church 
harnes.  1602  I-'VLHECKE  Pandeites  47  They  had  about  their 
harneys  certaine  yron  buttons. 

6.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the  sets  of 
warp-threads  are  shifted  alternately  to  form  the 
shed ;  the  mounting. 

1572  in  W.  H  .  Turner  Select.  Ret.  <  U/i'r,/  J4i  That  every 
weaver  have  in  his  house  or  shop  from  thesummeof  16  bores 
to  the  summe  of  700  harneyses  and  slayes,  3  beares  betweene 
every  harnys.  1826  in  Patents  for  Invent. ^  1 861)881  li'twin^) 
These  healds  or  harness,  when  complete,  are  formed  by  what 
I  shall  term  double  perfect  loops.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Silk 
Miiuuf.  216  HeiKlles,  which  are  commonly  called  the  harness 
of  the  luom.  1836  URE  Cotton  A  faun/.  (1861)  II.  224  The 
harness  of  ihe  draw-loom  is  not  confined  by  leaves  but  every 
cord  carries  a  mail  or  loop  for  the  warp. 

f  7.  Privy  members.     Also,  privy  harness.   Ph. 

1382  WVCLIF  (ten.  ix.  22  The  privey  herneis  of  his  father. 
£-  1386  CHAI-CKR  It'iff's  Prol.  136  Euery  wight  ..  That  hath 
swich  harneys  as  I  of  tolde.  ntoTMVnu  //»j>v/f«(RoHs)  III. 
453  pere  {in  Nysa]  men  helej?  her  prive  herneys  ww  pjTine 
|  /:,MV  in  Ritsoii  Am.  Pop,  P.  (1701145 
Unnethet  on  hym  he  had  onecloute . .  His  harneys forlohyde. 

•\  8.    \Vare,  gear;  fi£.  affairs,  matters.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAICEK  Pars.  T.  f  ooo  Why  bat  a  man  synnej*  as 
by  which  temptacioun  or  by  excitynge  of  ober  folke  ..  and 
allt:  such  maner  harneys.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  102  Loo  ! 
here  slyke  harnays  as  I  haue,  A  baren  broche  by  a  belle  of 
tynne  At  youre  bosom  to  be. 

9.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  ,in  sense  4)  harness-boss, 
-horse,  -maker,  -polisher,  -room,  -tie,  -ivork\  (in 
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HARNESS. 

sense  6)  harness 

.vlj.;    also    harness-clamp  (see    I 
.);    t  harness-man  =  II  AUM,S>-KKAUKR,  an 

ir-bearcr;  harness-plate, electroplated  metal    , 
\\ork  used  in  harness ;  hence  harness-plater 
(juut.   ;     harness-tub    =    HARNESS-CASK  ;     har- 
ness-weaver   see  quot.). 

159o    S  ;     n.   xi.  43   Jove's  *harnesse-bearing 

:-'?s  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/tY/t..  tffamtst-foard.  thecom- 

'•       r        i      -_      I  .! V.     ...1 .7     1 -    .U™ 


youre  selues  vpon  them.  1684  Scandcrbeg  Rediv.  iv.  54 
Followed  by  above  200 of  the  Lords,  .all  >plendidly  Array *d, 
and  their  Horses  extraordinarily  Harnessed.  1715-80  POPS 


-ed  to  hold  leather  while  being  stitched.     1836 

.    II.  224  The  *harii'  Jraw- 

1889  DK.    UKAI-I-MRT   Driving  i  Hatlm.    1  .il.tr.)   74  A 
'harness  horse  in  regular  work  ought  to  be  fed  four  tii. 
day.     1853  C.  MOKFIT  Tannin^^  etc.  152  '  *  Harn  ess  *  leather    I 

kened    in   the   grain.      1611  COTGH.,  Armoricr,    an 

annorer,  or*HarnL  1889  DK.  UKATFORT  Driv- 

BftUD.  Libr.'94  It  is  adviseable.  .for  the  harness-maker 

to  sec  the  horse  he  is  required  lo  fit  with   a  collar.     1530 

PALSGR.    229 '2   *Harnesman,   artnigcre.      1858  SIMMONDS 

Trade,  *Harticss-ptatcr,  a  workman    who    electro- 

-   the  metal   work  for  harness.     1889  DK.    BEAUFORT 

Jtri-'ing  (Uadni.    Libr.)  89  The   "harness-room  should    be 

provided  with  a   fireplace   or  some  kind  of  stove.      1858 

•  \ns    Diet.    Trade)   *  Harness    Weavers,    operatives 

employed    in    Paisley    in    weaving    the  more-    complicated 

patterns  uf  -hawls.     Mod.   Horses  for  quiet  *Harness-\vurk. 

Hence  Ha'rnessry  rare,  harness  collectively ; 
Ha-rnessy  a.  colfoq.,  smacking  of  harness. 

1824  WIH--I-.N  7'dfy  >  \  n.  Ixxxii.  With  chariots,  harnessries, 
and  helms.  1892  Field  14  May  729/1  She  [a  mare]  seemed 
a  bit  heavy  about  the  neck,  and  *  harnessy  '. 

Ha'meSS,  v.  Forms :  a.  4  harneyschen,  4-6 
-esch  ;en,  6  harnisch.  ^.  4-5  harneyse  (n, 
-eise^n,  -ayse(n,  -esse(n,  -as(se(n,  hernays, 
=  f\  harnys'e,  -es,  5-7  -ass,  6  -esse,  7  -ise,  6- 
harness.  [In  form  harnesche^  a.  OF.  harneschier 
(I2thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  Picard  harnesquier^  later 
harnaskier^  harnascher,  harnacher  (Rom.  type 
*harnesc<Jre)  cf.  Pr.  anuscar),  f.  harncsc-,  OF. 
harneis  HARNESS.  The  &  forms  are  formed  from, 
or  conformed  to,  the  sb.J 

1 1.  To  furnish,  equip,  accoutre  ;  esp.  to  mount, 
or  ornament  with  fittings  of  some  precious  material. 

t  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3665  Brydel  and  paytrel  and  al  be 
gere  \Vib  fyu  gold  y-harneysed  were.  11386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  114  A  gay  daggere,  Harneised  wel  and  sharpe  as 
point  of  spere.  1*1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.  i  xix.  86  Brade 
g>-rdi!s  of  silke,  wele  hernayst  with  gold  and  preciouse 
sune>.  1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  34  My  Baselard  harneysed 
with  siluer.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vin.  xxxiv,  A  fayre 
home  harnest  with  gold.  1534  Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866) 
193,  ij  verges  paynted  made  for  the  chamberlaynes  harnesid 
at  bothe  endes  with  syluer.  1877  JrnL  Archzol,  fnst. 
XXXIV.  300  [Wooden  drinking-cupsj  hooped  and  mounted 
or  '  harnebsed  '  in  silver. 

2.  To  equip  in  '  harness  *  or  armour ;  to  arm,  to 
accoutre,  arch. 

13..  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  592  So  harnayst  as  he  watz  he 
herlcnez  his  masse.  '375  B  ARBOUR  Bnice  ix.  710  [Thai] 
furth,  fra  thai  harnast  war.  ^1380  Sirfenuttff.  2929 
Harneyscheab  ^ow  with-oute  lette.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
\\viii.  I'j^  I'oth  armed  and  harneysed  ^e  be.  c  1537  T/u-r- 
sitcs  in  Hazl.  Dodslty  I.  395  When  I  am  harnessed  well. 
1681  HUXVAS  Holy  War  46  Harness  yourselves  for  the  war. 
1868  1  I;LI:MAN  Xt'rin.  Conq.  II.  ix.  324  Their  decks  were 
thick  with  warriors  harnessed  for  the  battle. 
fiz*  "SS1  TINDALK  Exp.  i  John  (1537*  79  They  ..  har- 
ne.sse  themselues  with  the  meditacyon  of  those  thinges  which 
Christ  suffered.  1547  HOORDE  hit  rod.  Knowl.  xiii.  (1870!  ! 
156  Now  am  1  haniest,  and  redy,  Doche  for  to  speke.  1556 

i    tr.  Git^ltcr's  Antichrist  36  The  Leoparde.  .hade    j 
foure  winges,  and  was  harnessed  wyth  as  many  homes, 
fb.  To  equip  (a  place)  defensively;  to  fortify. 
1611    BIBLK   Mace.   iv.    7   They  saw   the   campe   of  the 
.  that  it  was  strong,  and  well  harnessed. 

3.  To  put  harness  on  (a  horse  or  other  beast  of 
burden  or  draught) ;  now  confined  to  draught  ani- 
mals, esp.  carriage-horses,  and  the  like. 

13..  K.  A/is.  4708  He  dude  quyk  harnesche  hors,  And 
s>ette  thcron  heore  curs.     1483  Cath.  Angl.  176/1  To  Har- 
,-pip/iiarf,  fali-rnre.       1530    PALSGK.    57-1  'j    lie    yuur 
horses  harnessed  yet  ?  it  is  tymc  to  go  to  ploughe.     1535 
DALE  Jer.  xlvi.  4  Yee  harnesse  youre  horses,  &  set 


Iliad  xxiv.   990  The  Trojan  train  Their  mules  aiiii 
harness  to  the  wain.     1890  Miss   BKOUGHTON  Alas!  III. 

aild  like  to  buy  a  little  cart  to  harness  him  to. 
I     1864  CAHLVI.K  Hist,  l-'rcdk.  Gt.  xvii.  iv.  IV.  548 
!1  was  harnessing  fur  Potsdam. 

Ace,  E.  India  -V  P.  "5  Others  that  are 
harness'd  with  the  -"'  nf  Trade.      1775  Sin 

','.  i.  i,  I  wish  they    were  n  .  ;  u-r  in 

; .  Faith  \,  ii.  72  Philosophy 

id  wurk.       1894   Wfstm.   Gaz.  5 

I  »<•'  .  •;  i  \V\-  may  any  day  have  iitw,  flasticd  to  us  by  cable 
iliat  N  ,uid  its  stupendous  power  brought 

1 4  <  lothe,  apparel,  array.  Oh.  or  tirch. 

<  1400  Rom.  A'i'j<-  2647  Kyst:  on  morwe  up  fily,  I'm  <  J 
thy  bedJc,  and  harneyse  thee.  1467  Eng.  Gilds  (1870*  408 
Alt-:  the  hole  criifti  -n  the  seid  Baillics 

..in  tlier  bc-,1  arraye  harnesid.     1562  J.   HEYWOOU   / 
•V  Epigr.  (1867)90  A  goose  is  harnest  in  hir  white  fethers. 
1647    '  Matt.    vj.    7    With    two    [wings]  they 

L      1848  KINGSI.EV  Saint's 
Trag.  jv.  i,  I  am  harnessed  light  aa  any  fout-pa 
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I  lence  HaTnessingf  vbL  sb. ;  also  concr.  trappings, 

accoutrement.      Ha-rnesser,  one  who  harnesses. 

1596  DALRVMTLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sa>f.  vm.  129  Certane 

•  ..harnest  wl  braue  harnessings.     1611  COTCR.,  fiat-- 

i  of  a  horse.     1796  MOHSI-;  Anicr.  Gc<->g- 

II.   35   The   deer,    whose   harnc^sin^    is  very  simple.     1837 
DICKENS  /'i'  kw,  i.\,  The  whole  process  of  harnessing  had  to 
be  gone  through  afresh, 
t  Ha'rness-bearer.   Obs.  An  armour-bearer. 

1563  \V.  FLLKK  Mt1:,  v>  si .1640)  31  note,  The  Eagle,  Jupiters 
harncsse-bewer.  1581  MARBKCK  AX-.  of  Xotes  338  The 
Philistines.. were  ouercome  of  Jonathas  and  his  harnesse- 
bearer.  1611  SI>EMI  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  vi.  §  12.  34  His  truant 
and  harnesse-bearer. 

H a Tn ess-cask.  Xaitt.  A  cask  or  tub  with 
a  rimmed  cover  used  on  boardship(and  in  Australia) 
for  keeping  the  salt  meats  for  present  consumption. 
Also  harnesS'tnb  (see  HARNESS  sb.  9^. 

1818  Al'crd.  Jrtil.  2  Dec.  (Jain.1,  Some  thieves,  .breaking 
open  a  harness  cask  on  deck,  stole  about  one  cwt.  of  beef. 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast  xxx.  109  Before  any  of  the 
beef  is  put  into  the  harness-cask.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
li  \>fcf-f'l-..  Harness-cask,  a  large  conical  tub  for  containing 
the  salt  provisions  intended  for  present  consumption.  1889 
BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  itnder  Anns  (1890)  12  Father  . . 
bei;an  to  look  at  the  harness-cask,  which  stood  in  a  little 
back  skilliun. 

Harnessed  (ha-jnt-sf ,  ///.  a.  [f.  HARNESS  v] 

f  1.  Furnished,  equipped ;  mounted  with  silver 
or  other  metal.  Obs. 

1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  76  A  swerd  harnesed,  a  wodeknyf 
harnesed.  1478  Ckttrclnv,  Ace.  Croscontbe  (Somerset  Rec. 
Soc.)  20  A  Harneyste  gyrdell.  1538  Bury  Wills  iCamden) 
136  One  harnest  gyrdyll  callyd  a  dfymysent  blacke  sylke. 

f  2.  Armed,  in  armour.  Obs. 

c  1460  Launfal  377  Ten  well  yharneysyth  men.  1530 
PALSGR.  231/1  Hernyst  man,  iwtntne  darmes,  1595  SHAKS. 
John  v.  iL  132  This  harness'd  Maske,  and  vnaduised  Rttuell. 
1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  \\.  163  The  /Egyptians, 
until  that  time,  had  never  seen  an  harnessed  Souldicr.  1679 
CROWNE  Ambit.  Statesm.  i.  5  Nature.  .Doe's  alwaies  leave 
some  tender  place  unguarded,  About  unmatchable  vast 
harnest  animals. 

3.  Yoked,  in  harness. 

1483  Cath.  Angt.  176/2  Harnessed,  falcratus.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Ivt  in.  i.  221  The  houre  before  the  Heauenly 
Harneis'd  Teeme  Begins  his  Golden  Progresse  in  the  East. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  56  Join  the  harnessed  coursers  to  the 
car.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  /Eneid  m.  113  Hence  are  the 
harnessed  lions  that  trail  their  sovereign's  throne. 

4.  Harnessed  antelope,  a  West  African  ante- 
lope, Tragelaphus  script  us,  whose  markings  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  set  of  small  harness. 

1893  LYDEKKER  Hortts  fy  Hoofs  250  The  typical  harnessed 
antelopes  arc  small  and  elegant  animals. 

t  Ha'rnessment.  Obs.  =  HARNESS  j*.  2. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cawden's  Brit.  i.  174  To  euery  Knight  he 
allowed . .  roo  shillings  for  his  harnessements. 

Harnish,  -ois,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HARNESS. 

Ham-pan.  Sc.  and  north.dial.  Also  6  erron. 
hardyn-.  [HARN  j^.1]  The  skull,  the  brain-pan. 

a  1300  C'lersor  M,  7277  His  hernpan  [Gott.  harn  panne]  he 
brak  wit  chance.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  5298  pe  thornes 
hym  prikked  til  pe  harnpane.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  237'! 
Herne  panne  of  ^e  hed,  crancmn.  1549  Contpl.  Scot.  xvii. 
154,  I  am  leukand  gyf  1  can  fynd  my  fathers  hardyn  pan 
amang  thir  dede  mennis  ban  is.  1613  T.  POTTS  Disc.  Witches 
(1845)  Kb,  He  is  naild  sore  by  the  heart  and  hand,  And 
holy  harne  Panne.  1821  Joseph  the  Book-Man  18  He'd 
swear  the  harnpans  he'd  knock  in,  Of  fools  who  would 
persist  in  jokin*.  1828  Craven  Dial.^  Ham-Pan^  the  skull. 
b.  (Sense  obscure.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1713  A  ball.  J?e  barne  with  to  play 
A  herne-pann  es  of  a  berne  of  brende  gold  \can^ra»i 
aitrcattt]  yeuen.  Ibid,  1895  pe  herne-pan,  fe  hand-ball  be 
hatt  made  of  twiggis. 

Harns  sb.  //.,  brains:  see  HAKX. 

Haro  :  see  HARROW  z>.-,  HARROW  int. 

Haroer,  obs.  form  of  HARRIER  *,  HARROWER. 

Harold,  var.  of  HARELD  (duck). 

Harold(e,  -rood,  -rotte,  obs.  ff.  HERALD. 

Haron,  Harow(e,  obs.  ff.  HERON,  Auuow. 

1426  Surfccs  Misc.  (1888)4  Certayn  peces  in  shappe  and 
fourme  of  haruwes.  c  1475  Pict.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  812/37 
Hec  sagitta,  a  harow. 

Harow  e,  obs.  ff.  HARROW  sb.,  v.  and  int. 

Harp  h;up  ,  st>.1  Forms:  i  hearpe,  (hserpe), 
(2  herpe,  3  hearpe),  3-7  harpe,  4-  harp.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OK.  faarpe  =  OLG.  *harpa,  MDu.  harpe 
(Du.  hayp^  OHG.  harpha,  harfa,  (Ger.  harfe  , 
OX.,  Sw.  harpa,  Da.  harpe :-OTeut.  *harpon-. 
Thence  late  L.  harpa  and  derived  Romanic  words.] 

1.  A  stringed  musical  instrument,  which,  in  its 
usual  form,  consists  of  a  framework  of  wood  fitted 
with  a  scries  of  strings  of  definite  lengths  which 
are  played  with  the  fingers  (or,  in  some  earlier  types, 
with  a  plectrum). 

The  modern  harp  is  roughly  triangular  in  form  and  fur- 
nished with  pc.ihils  f:H  r.'ii-,iii^  the  lu:ir  of  tilt.'  stril):.'.- 

semitone,  in  double-. 
•  8a<    r,\\p.  .ii[i|.  2    In    hearpan  ten    It 

^  him.  i  1000  /Ku  me  GV«.  xxxi.  27  Mid  timp.inum 
ami  mid  heaipum.  i  1175  L,itnb.  //o/«.  97  He  [David]  on 
j}eo3oj>e  heipan  lufede.  c  1290  S.  Eitg.  Lqp.  I.  23/127  pe 
harpe  he  heng  vp  bi  J«  wouh.  1382  WYCI.IK  Gen.  iv.  21 
TubaL.was  the  fadre  of  syn-<rys  in  harp  and  orgon.  1535 
COVEKUALE  Ps.  xcvi[i],  5  Prayse  the  Lorde  vpon  the  harpe, 
synge  to  the  harpe  with  a  psalme  of  tJiaiiksguuyngc.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  vii.  258  They,  .uwch't  tliir  Golden 


HARP. 

1791  COWPER  Odyss.  vin.  301  Our  pleasures  are  the  feast, 
the  harp,  the  dance.     1807  Romxsos   A>\h,v«l.  C>i'.<i   n. 
xvii.  174  The  harp  originally  consisted   of  four  strit 
which  Tcrpander  added  other  three.     1889  KI-SKIN  / 
riia  III.   166  The  harp  is  the  true  ancient  instrument  of 

nl,  a-  well  as  of  Ireland. 

fig-  J7<>4  Porn  Windsor  For.  280  Where  Cowley  strung 
Hi>  living  harp.  1781  Cowi'ER  Retirement  325  Man  is  a 
harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight,  Each  yielding  harmony, 
disposed  aright.  1784  —  Task  vi.  747  Sweet  is  the  harp  of 
prophecy.  1842  TENNYSON  LocksLy  Hall  33  Love  look  up 
the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might. 

b.  Double  harp  ;  one  having  two  sets  or  rows  of 
strings  differently  tuned.  Triple  harp :  one  with 
three  such  sets.  sEolian  harp  :  see  LILIAN  2. 

1552  Hi'LO^T,  Double  harpe,  called  a  roote,  fia>'/>i'ti>s. 
1880  STAINEK  &  BARKKTT  Diet.  Mus.  T.,  Dottbic  hnrj>. 

C.  A  representation  of  a  harp. 

1783  GROSE   Diet.   /'«/-,•-.    Tongue  s.  v.,   Harp  is  also  thu 
Irish  expression  for  woman,  or  tail,  used  in  tossing  up  in 
Ireland,  from  Hibernia   being  represented  with  a  harp,  on 
the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins  of  that  country.     1843  Q. 

<jpt.  586  A  small  volume  under  the  title  of  the  '  Spirit 
of  the  Nation',  with  a  vignette  emblem  of  the  harp  without 
the  Crown.  1873  BOUTELL  Her.  Anc.  N  tr/>. . 

hauled  with  the  upper  part  of  a  winged  angel — originally 
called  a  Welsh  harp.  It  is  the  national  device  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  borne  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  Koyal  amis. 

f2.  Phr.  To  agree  (etc.)  like  harp  and  harrow  : 
not  to  agree  at  all  (the  things  being  utterly  different, 
though  their  names  alliterate).  Obs. 

1563    BKCON  Displ.    Pop.    Masse   (1637)   299   The  Lords 
Supper  and  your  peevish,  popish  private  masse  doc 
together,  .as  the  common  proverbe  is,  like  harpe  and  hiu  r<  iw, 
or  like  the  hare  and  the  hound.     1624  G  A  TAKER  Trai: 
203  These  things  hang  together  like  harp  and  harm1. 
they  say.     1700  T.    BROWN  tr.   Frcsny*s  Anutsun.  .s,/.  -y 
Com.    34   [Bethlehem]  Bedlam  ..  whether  the  Name  and 
Thing  be  not  as  disagreeable  as  Harp  and  Harrow  1 

3.  The  northern  constellation  Lyra. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Kjurzvl.  (1556)  264  An  other  con- 
stellation,  whiche  is  called  the  Harpe.  1697  CRLIXH  Matii- 
lius  v.  n.  67  Next  shines  the  Harp.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  X IV. 
225/2  Lyra  (the  Harp),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  repre- 
senting the  lyre  of  Mercury , .  or  of  Orpheus. 

•f  4.  The  name  given  to  two  Irish  coins  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  harp.  a.  —harp-groat :  see  8.  b. 
$\\ortfai harp-shilling:  see  8  and  HARPER!  2.  Obs. 

1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  198  There  is  an  other 
Grote  called  a  Harpe,  which  goeth  for  yi.  1561  Proclam. 
in  I5/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  in.  122  The  said 
pece  called  the  Reade  Harpe  shalbe  taken  and  receyved 
onely  for  and  at  two  pence  currant  of  this  realme.  1606  J. 
ROWLEY  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  90,  I.. desired 
you  to  be  pleased  to  make  me  over  iooi;  in  harpes. 

5.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  contrivances : 
a.  A  screen  or  sieve  used  in  sifting  and  cleansing 
grain  from  weed-seeds,   etc.   Sf.     b.  An  oblong 
frame  filled  up  with  parallel  wires  and  used  as  a 
screen   for  sifting  sand,  coal,  etc.  Sc.     c.   Cotton 
Afanuf.  *A  concave  grating  in  a  scutching-machine 
through  which  the  refuse  falls  as  the  cotton  is  driven 
forward   by  the  revolving  beater'   (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875). 

1768  Specif.  Patent  No,  896  A  wire  harpe  which  sifts  out 
all  the  gross  sand,  dust,  small  wheat,  etc.  1788  Patent 
No.  1645  Harp  for  separating  the  straw  from  the  corn.  1830 
Mec /tatties'*  Mag:  XIV.  162  The  year  following  [1795]  he 
introduced.. what  he  denominated  plain  harps,  to  receive 
the  straw  as  it  fell  from  the  shaker,  and  give  it  also  a  shaking 
motion.  1897  Alloa  ^rnl.  24  July  3  He  was  threatening 
(him]  for  not  giving  him  his  harp  (a  riddle  for  coals). 

6.  Also  harp-shell\  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  }Iarpa 
of  family  Buainiifa,  and  its  shell. 

1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  150  Harp  Shell.  1837  Pi'ittiy 
Cycl.  IX.  455/2  The  g^enus  [Harpa]  ..  is  more  especially 
abundant  at  the  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whence  the  finest  of  the  more  common  species  and  the 
many-ribbed  harps  are  procured.  Ibid..  The  most  precious 
. .  is  the  Many-ribbed  Harp  {I/ar/>a  imperialist  1863 
WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  373  The  general  colours  are  tolerably 
similar  throughout  the  Ha  species  always  pre- 

serves its  peculiar  individuality.  Ibid.  377  The  Harp-shells 
are  only  found  in  the  hottest  seas. 

7.  Also  harp-seal'.  The  Greenland  seal :  so  called 
from  the  harp-shaped  dark  marking  on  the  back. 

1784  PENNANT  Arctic  Zool.  165  The  Newfoundland  Seal- 
hunters  call  it  the  //<?r/,  or  Heart  Seal,  and  name  the  marks 
on  the  sides  the  saddle.     1847  CARPKNTEU  Zool.  §  202  Tin- 

iitnti,  or  Harp  St'at,  is  remarkable  for  the  chan 
colour  which  it  undergoes.  1854  Chamb.  Jrnt.  I.  76  Four 
\ariaies  . .  the  young  harp  and  young  /i/W,  the  old  harp 
and  the  bcdl<imer^  or  old  Jwod.  1885  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl. 
25  Apr.  2/3  Steamer  Ranger,  .returned  to  St.  John's  with 
35,600  prime  yuung  harps. 

8.  attrib.Witi.  Comb.,  as  harp-form^ -maker ^  -note, 
-player,  -solo,  -twanging,  -woman  ;  harp-fingi 
harp-like,    harp-shaped    adjs.  ;     harp-u'ise    adv.  ; 
harp-file,  a  wire  hook  for  riling  papers,  attached 
to  a  harp-shaped  piece  of  iron  (Funk)  ;  harp-fish, 
;i  fi>h  of  the  genus  Lyra,  the  Piper ;  f  harp-groat, 
an  Irish  coin   having  the  figure  of  a  harp  on  tin- 
reverse  ;     harp-lute   (see   quot.) ;     harp-master, 
-mistress,  a  teacher  of  harp-playing  ;  harp-seal : 
see  sense   7  ;   harp-shell :    see  sense  6  ;  t  harp- 
shilliug,  an  Irish  coin  having  the  figure  of  a  harp 
on    the    reverse:    sec   HARFKK  ]  2  ;    t  harp-star, 
Vega,  the  chief  star  in  Lyra.     Also  HAHP-STHINC. 

1661  LOVELL  Htit.  Anim,  4-  Min.  233  *Harp  fish  hath  a 
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hard  and  dry  flesh,  yet  sweet  enough  if  eaten  boiled  with 
1  •      '753  t"11  VMS.KUS  Cycl.  .Snf>p.  s.  v.  Lyra,  The  lyra 
runiut.i  or  horned  harp  fish  ..  a  fi>h  of  an  octangular  futii, 
iih  long  scales.     1543  in  O'Curry  Mann. 
Irish  {18731  JH-  274  -^[1  hundred  pounds  sterling  in 
'h.irp  grotcs.      1861   J.  S.  AUAMS  5000  JMns.   Terms,  */iftrf>- 
l.utc,  an  instrument  having  twelve  strings  and  resembling 
nitar.      c  1515    Cock,:  LorclCs  B.  \  Percy)   10   *  Harpe 
S,  leches,  and  upholsters.     1819  Hermit  in  Loud.  II. 
I  Lit  gentleman   is  my  daughter's  *harp-master.     1852 
Miss  MmoKi)  Recollect.  II.  101  The  dismissal  of  the  poor 
little  *harp-mistrcss.     1813  SCOTT  Tricrm.  \.  v,  Hail  a  *h.u  p- 
•ounded  here,  It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear.     1591 
>wt-/j  (Halliw.),   *  Harpe  shillings  shall 
:  twc'lvtpence.     a  1592  GREENK  Jas.  /!',  in.  ii. 
(Rthlg.)  -04/2  What  shall   I  be,  then?   faith,  a  plain  harp- 
shilling.      1601    HOLLAND  Pliny  xvin,  xxvi.   I.  590  The 
Dolphin  star  risftfi  in  the  morning,  and  the  morrow  after, 
the  *Haip-star   Fidicula.      1626   BACON  Syha  §  223  You 
iiia>  uy  it  without  any  sound  board  along,  but  only  "Harp- 
wisc,  at  one  end  of  the  strings. 

t  Harp,  sbt     In  7  harpe.  -  HARPY  4.   Obs. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Collfxjuics  Erasmus  514  The  Ducks  and 
uls,  the  ll.-ii]>e  and  the  Buzzard  ..  The  Harpe  and  the 
•ainst  the  Buzzard. 

Harp,  v.  [OE.  hearpian,  f.  HARP  sfi.i  Cf. 
MDu.,  Du.  harpent  MHG.  harpfen.  Ger.  harfen^ 

\.  intr.  To  play  on  a  harp. 

t:888  K.  fiLirxxDBottk.xxxv,  §  6  He  niihte  hearpian  b.tt 
be  wudu  wa^ode.  c  1205  LAY.  20311  He  cu5en  harpien  wel 
an  his  ..hiltl-haden.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvin.  405  Many 
htindrcth  ofangeles  harpeden  and  songen.  1525  Tale  of 
Basyn  82  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  47  He  harpys  and  gytryns 
and  syngs  well  ther-too.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  115  The 
helmed  cherubim,  And  sworded seraphim.  .Harping in  loud 
and  solemn  quire.  1879  BUTCHER  &:  LANG  Odyss.  208 
Among  them  harped  the  divine  minstrel  Demodocus. 

2.  jig.    To  harp  upon,  on  (\  of],  a,  one,  the  same 
(etc.)  string',  to  repeat  a  statement  or  dwell  on  a 
subject  to  a  wearisome  or  tedious  length. 

1513  MOHK  in  Crafton  Citron.  faQS)  II.  773  The  Cardinall 
made  a  i.-i}uiHenaunce  to  the  Lord  Haward  that  he  should 
harpe  no  more  upon  that  string,  c  1526  FRITH  D  is/tut. 
•  it.  (i8.?g)  117  See  how  he  harpeth  all  of  one  string. 
1625  (r^nsali'io'i:  S/>.  luqnis.  13  They  are  sure  still  harping 
on  their  old  string.  1685  Reft.  Baxter  25  He  harps  much 
upon  thai  ianiii-  String.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  vi. 
(1872)  iy8  Harping  mainly  on  the  religious  string. 

3.  Hence,   To  harp  on,  ztpon     ^oft  about}',    to 
dwell  wearisomely  upon  in  speech  or  writing. 

1562  Apol.  Priv.  Masse  (1850)  19  The  great  matter  you 
harp  on.     i6oz  SHAKS.  Hunt.  n.  ii.  189  Still  harping  on  my 
i-.;r.      1634    SIR   T.    HERBERT    Trav.   103  This  word 
revenge  he  still  harpt  upon.     1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  504 
F  2  Ever  harping  upon  things  they  ought  not  to  allude  to. 
1837  DISKAELI  Venetia  n.  x,  Still  harping  of  her  father. 
b.  Harp  on  (intr.Ni  :  to  continue  harping. 

1856  Miss  YONGE  Daisy  Chain  ii.  xii,  '  It  would  be  a  com- 
fort',  harped  on  Mr.  Rivers,  dwelling  on  the  subject. 

f4.  trans.  To  play  (notes,  etc.)  upon  a  harp.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7430  (Gutt.)  Harpand  a  sang  bifor  be 
(-1320  Sir  Tristr.  572  He.  ,harpe£>  notes  swete.  1483 
CANTON  C,old.  Leg.  172  b/i  An  hnrpe  on  whiche  ..  he  wold 
harpu  anthemes.  1526  TIN-DALE  i  Cor.  xiv.  7  Howe  shall  it 
be  knowen  what  is  pyped  or  harped?  1777  WARTON  Ode 
x.  Poems  67  A  tale  ..  Never  yet  in  rime  enrolPd,  Nor  sung, 
nor  harp'd  in  hall  and  bower. 

b.  To  render  in  verse,  to  *  sing  '. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Cohtmb.  vnr.  322  What  avails  To  harp 
for  yuii  these  known  familiar  tales? 

f  5.  trans.  To  play  upon,  twang  (a  string,  etc.\ 

1628  GATLE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  44  The  Promise  made,  the 
Prophets  harpe  the  string. 

O-  fig>  (intr.}.  To 'play*  (upon),  rare. 
1830  <ii  N.  P.  THOMISON  Exerc.   (1842)  I.   228  They  fear 
the  orators  who  harp  upon  the  bad  passions  of  the  people. 

6.  intr.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  the  harp. 

1657  S.  PUKCIIAS   /W.  I-' lying- 1 )ts.  59  Yet  shall  you  hear 
them  if  you  H:>ten  in  an  evening  harping  like  Mise  fas  if 
, awing  on  every  side).     1823  BYRON  Island  n. 
xviii.  No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill. 

7.  trans.  To  give  voice  to,  to  guess. 

1605  SHAKS.  Mafb.  iv.  i.  74  Thou  bast  harp'd  my  feare 
aright.     1818  SCOTT  Kr.  Lamm,  iv,  The  old  dame  had  .. 
harped  aright  the  fear  of  the  Lord  Keeper.     1821  BYRON 
San/art,  n.  i.  420  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed  ! 
f  b.  intr.    To  harp  at :  To  guess  at.    Obs. 

1611  COTGK.  s.  v.  Taston,  Parler  a  taston,  to  speake  by 

or  conjecture,  onely  to  harpe  at  the  mailer.     1670 

MILTON  /fist.   I\ng.  iv.  Wks.  (1851)  178  Rugged  names  of 

places  unknown,   better  harp'd   at   in   Camden,  and  other 

Chorographers. 

8.  trans.  To  bring  out  of,  into,  a  place  or  state 
by  playing  on  the  harp. 

«i5z9  SKELTON  Rcf>lyc.  341  At  his  resurrection  he  h. 
out  of  hell  Olde  patriarkes  and  prophetes  in  heuen  with  him 
to  dwell.  ^  ai8oaGfr>t*indit\nJanuesonP<j4.£aUatJs(iBo6) 
I.  91  He'd  harpit  a  ti^h  out  o'  saut  water,  Or  water  out  o'  a 
static,      a  1828   Water  o    IVcarics    Well  in    I 
Ballads^   He's   harped    them    all   asleep.      1871  TENNYSON 
La,t   /;>//;-«.  -zB  He  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  Hell. 

t  Harpagon.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  karpago,  -onern,  f. 
Gr.  apirayi)  grappling-hook.]  A  grappling-hook. 

1553  :  -if /ins  Fv,Certaine  fnstrumentes where- 

with they  myght  pul  downc  the  workes  that  their  en< 

-.;illt;(l    Harpagona.     |i6oo  HOLLAND  Livy  746  (R.) 
Yron  huokes  at  the  end  (which  the  souldiers  call  /mr/;i 
for  to  take  hold  upon  the  Roman  ships.] 

Harped,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HAHP  sb.\  +  -KD-.] 
Having  a  harp  ;  bearing  the  figure  of  a  harp,  as 
harped  groat*  harp-groat\  see  HARP  sb.  8. 

1547  Hoouijii  Introd.  Knoiul.  iii.  (1870)  133  In  Irlond  they 
haue  irysh  grotes,  &  harped  grotes,  &.  Irysh  pens. 


useu  in  inrowing  or  snooting  at  rai 

•|-  2.  Applied  to  various  Iris 
1 6th  and  i;th  c.,   bearing  tl 
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Harper  l  '^haupax).  P'orms  :  i  harperi,  hear- 
pere,  herpere,  herperi,  3  harpare,  4-5  -or,  -our, 
5  -owre,  -ure,  herper,  6  harpar,  4-  harper. 
[OE.  /wor/^/ic  =  MHG.  harp/wre,  OX.  harpnri:— 
OTeut.  type  *harparjo-z,  i.  harpon-  HAIU'  sb.1 ; 
see  -EB  1.  ME.  had  also  the  Al'"r.  form  harpottr  = 
F.  harpettr,  OK.  harpcor,  late  L.  karpator-eM.] 

\.   One  who  harps  or  plays  upon  a  harp. 

a  Boo  Leiden  Gloss,  147  in  Sweet  ( >.  A'.  7V  i  A-  1 1 5  Fidiccn^ 
harperi.  <:888  K.  /ELFRED  Koetk,  xxx.  §  6  Da*  nearperes 
wif.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  272  Menestral  he  wa 
ynou,&  harpare  in  eche  poynte.  13..  I'..  E.Alltt.  /'.  A.  880 
As  harporez  harpen  in  her  harpe,  pat  nwe  songe  bay 
ful  cler.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  iCaxton  1483^'.  viii.  99  The 
poete  Orpheus  was  so  swete  an  harpoure  that  the  trees 
folowed  him.  1483  Cath.Angl.  176/2  An  Harper,  cit/iar,;/,^ 
1580  Xiittingham  Rec.  IV.  194  Gcvyn  to  the  Uyncle  harp.ir 
xiji/.  1662  T.  GROSSMAN  Hymn,  '  Jcrnsait'iif  on  high ',  Tlie 
Harpers.  .Harping  on  harps  of  gold.  1846  (liion-.  f/^n,./ 
i.  vii.  (1862)  II.  189  The  Lesbian  harper  Terpander. 

b.  Phr.  Have   at   (among)  youy   harpers :    see 
quot  1785. 

1542  J.  HEYWOOD  Prffv.  (1867)  65  Haue  among  you  blynd 
harpers  fsayde  I)  The  mo  the  merier.  a  1625  Fi  i  • 
Mad  Lover  i.  ii,  He  has  a  battalia  now  in's  brains.  He 
draws  out ;  now  Have  at  ye,  Harpers  !  1641  M.  PARKER 
{title)  The  Poet's  Blind  Man's  Bough ;  or  have  among  you, 
my  Blind  Harpers.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.  v. 
Harp,  Have  among  you.  my  blind  harpers  ;  an  expression 
usedjn  throwing  or  shooting  at  random  among  a  crowd. 

Irish  coins  current  in  the 
the  figure  of  a  harp  ; 

esp.  the  harp- shilling,  worth  9^.  of  English  money. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1598  E.  GiLi-iN  .WvW.  (1878)40  Art  thou  yet  to  learne  A 
harper  from  a  shilling  to  discerne?  1607  HEVWOOD  l'\iyre 
J\Iaydc  Wks.  1874  II.  26  Your  shilling  prov'd  but  a  harper. 
1726-31  TINDAL  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  (1743)  II.  157 
Elizabeth  coined  also  Irish  Money,  namely,  shillings  called 
Harpers.  1839  W.  J.  THOMS  A  need.  $  Trad.  54. 

3.  The  harp-seal  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Harper  -  ;also  harpier},  app.  error  for  HARPY. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pi.  Tamburl.  n.  vii,  Now  doth  ghastly 
Death  With  greedy  talents  gripe  my  bleeding  heart,  And 
like  a  harpy  [so  %vo  ;  Qo.  harper]  tires  upon  my  life.  1605 
SIIAKS.  Alacl'.  iv.  i.  3  Harpier  cries,  'tis  time,  'tis  time. 

Harpineer :  see  HARPOUNEEB. 

Harping  (haupin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HARP  v.  + 
-ING  ^J  The  action  of  the  vb.  HARP;  playing 
upon  the  harp  ;  the  sound  of  the  playing  of  a  harp. 

<;888  K.  /ELFRED  Boetk.  xxxv.  §  6  He  hi  haefb  jeearnod 
mid  his  hearpunga.  c  1205  LAV.  24193  per  wes  harepinge 
and  song.  13..  K.  A  Us.  1043  Pipyng,  and  eke  taboryng, 
Sytolyng,  and  ek  harpyng.  c  1425  Tlwmas  of  Erceld.  315 
[Thomas]  sajde  '  harpy nge  kepe  I  none,  ffor  tonge  es  chefe  of 
mynstralsye*.  1671  MILTON  Samson  Introd.,  A  chorus  of 
heavenly  harpings  and  song  between.  1802  HHBER  Pales- 
tine 26  Mysterious  harpings  swell  the  midnight  gale. 

b.  fig.  (See  HARP  v.  2,  3.) 

1546  J.  HEY  WOOD  Prov.  (1867)79  He.,  did  fall,  From  harp- 
ing on  that  stringe,  to  faire  nattring  speeche.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  236  Continual  harpings  upon  the 
same  string.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1850)  149  He 
made  infinite  merriment  by  harpings  upon  old  themes. 
1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  ix.  171  The  Examiner 
. .  persisted  in  harping  on  his  own  one  idea. 

c.  Verses,  poetry,  '  song  '. 

1819  BYRON  Profih.  Dante  i.  144  And  yet  my  harpings  will 
unfold  a  tale.  1857  H.  REED  Lcct.  Brit.  Poets  ix.  323  The 
evil  spirit,  .charmed  to  rest  by  the  harpings  of  his  muse. 

d.  Comb.)  as  f  harping-glte,  harp  music. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7251  Sampson  ..  was  sle  on  harpingleu 
\Gott.  harping  glew,  Trin.  harp  glewj. 

Ha-rping,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ING  2.]  That 
harps  or  plays  on  a  harp.  Also  trail  sf. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Introd.,  A  sevenfold  Chorus  of 
Hallelujah's  and  harping  Symphonies.  1865  KINUSLEY 
//trt'ic.  xix,  He  was  a  dancing,  harping  fellow. 

t  Harping-iron  (ha-jpirj1ai-9jn).  Obs.  [Re- 
lated to  F.  harper  to  grapple,  grasp,  clasp,  etc. 
(Cotgr.),  also  harpin  a  boat-hook. J  A  barbed 
spear  or  javelin  used  for  spearing  whales  and  large 
fish;  a  harpoon.  (In  quot.  1734,  a  grappling-iron.) 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  IValden  37,  I  haue  prouided  harping 
yrons  to  catch  this  great  Whale.  1613  PUUCHAS  /V.'j;; . 
(1614)  839  A  Crocodile  or  some  other  monster. .  which  thrust 
out  a  tongue  like  a  harping  iron,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett, 
(1650)  III.  21  With  his  harping  Iron  he  can  draw  ashore  the 
great  Leviathan.  1665  G.  HAVERS/',  ttrlla  I'tille's  Trav. 
.•''1(132$  We.. strike  them  with  a  broad  instrument,  full 
of  barbs,  called  an  Harping-iron.  1701  C.  WOLLKY  yrnt.iu 
X .  \  \irk( 1 860138 The  tow.. is  a  line  fastend  to  the  Harping- 
iron  about  50  fathoms  long.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist. 
IV.  vin.  xiv.  90  Nicias  had  provided  harping  irons  to  grapple 
them.  1814  W.  BROWN  Hist.  Propag.  C/ir.  II.  455  They.. 
inMjrt  it  [poison]  in  the  point  of  their  arrow  or  harping  iron. 

Harpings  (haupirjz),  sb.  pi.  A'aut.  Also  7 
harping,  8-9  harpins,  harpens.  [?f.  HAM*  si'.] 

1.  a.  The  fore-parts  of  the  wales  which  encom- 
pass the  bow  of  a  ship  and  are  fastened  to  the 
stem,  being  thicker  than  the  after-parts  in  order 
lo  sustain  the  shock  of  plunging  into  the  sea.  b. 
1'ieces  of  oak,  forming  an  extension  of  the  rib- 
bands, for  holding  the  cant-frames  of  a  vessel  in 
place  until  the  outside  planking  is  worked. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Harpings,  the  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow, 
1664  K.  RusjHNiiLi,  Conipl.  SkifwrigfU  14  The  Sweep  of 
tin.;  I  farpiim,  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiphnild.  Assist.  53 
The  Cbamwl-wwes,  which  are  crooked,  call'd  Harpings. 
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1869  SIR  E,  J.  REED  Shipfautd.  xx.  432  Before  any  frames 
art;  hoisted  staging  is  erected  at  the  lop.sides,  and  the  sheer 
or  gunwale  harpin^  >1  from  it.  1879  (.'// 

T-ilin.  i-.tiiic.  IV.  IQO'I  The  timbers  are  sec  in - 
of  a  longitudinal  'harpin'  or  'ribband'  wrought  along  under 
the  floors  and  secured  to  them. 

2.  Cat- harpings :  the  ropes  or  (now  more  gener- 
ally) iron  cramps  that  serve  to  brace  in  the  shrouds 
of  the  lower-masts  behind  their  respective  yards, 
so  as  to  tighten  the  shrouds  and  also  give  more 
room  to  draw  the  yards  in  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled.  Also  cat-harping  legs. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yxg.  Seamen  15.      1627  —  Sea- 
mans  Grain,  v.  21  Cat  harpings  are  small  ropes  runne  in 
little  blockes  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  neere  the 
vpper  decke  to  keepe  the  shruuds  ti^hl  for  tin-  more  safety 
of  the  mast  from  rowling.     (11700  It.  K.  Diet.  dm!.  < 
Catharpin  Fashion^  when  People  in  Company  Drink  < 
and  not  ..  according  tu  tlu;  Sun's  motion.      1779  COOF-I-.K  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  161    We  snw  one  of  our  best  M 
hanging  by  his  feet  in    the    main    tadiarpin-,   struck   dead. 
1833  MAKKYAT  P.  Simple  vii,  The  midshipman  t<>M  nietln^e 
were  called  the  cat-harpings,  because  they  were  so  difficult 
to  climb,  that  a  cat  would  expostulate  if  ordered  lo  go  out 
by  them. 

t  Ha-rping- spear.  06s.  -HAKPING-IHON. 

1657-83  J.  EVELYN  Hist.  Religion  '1850)  I.  82  Even  him 
[Leviathan],  with  his  harping  -.pear,  he  boldly  encounters. 
1738  ir.  G.  tie  Lucca's  Man.  248  These  Harping-Spears 
are  pointed,  .extreamly  sharp,  with  iieards  to  hinder  them 
from  coming  out. 

Harpist  (haupist).    [f.  HARP  $bl  +  -IST.]    A 

(professional)  harper. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE;  Brit.  Past.  u.  v,  That  Oeagrtan 
harpist,  for  whose  lay,  Tigers  with  hunger  pinde  and  left 
their  pray.  1856  CAI-LHN  Pottns\w\.  y>  141  'Twas  a  little 
fairy  harpist  Playing  on  the  Mibtle  air.  1890  Guardian 
24  Sept.  1472/2  Mr.  John  Thumas,  harpist  to  the  Queen. 

Ha-rpless,  a.    rare.     \Vitliout  a  harp. 

1859  Emin.  Men  fy  Pop.  Bks.  177  The  performer  was  soon 
left  harplejij. 

Harponier :  see  HARPOONEEU 

Harpoon  (ha.ip/7-n),  sb.  Also  7-8  harpon. 
[ad.  F.  harpon  '  a  crampiron  wherewith  Masons 
fasten  stones  together'  (Cotgr.,  i6n)--Sp.  arpon, 
Pg.  arpao,  deriv.  of  F.  harpe  dog's  claw,  cramp, 
cramp-iron,  clamp  (1485  in  Hatz.-Darrn.),  ad.  L. 
harpe  (harpa\  =  Gr.  apirrj  sickle,  scimitar.  Cf.  the 
earlier  HARPING-IRON.] 

1 1.  A  barbed  dart  or  spear.  Obs. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  in.  118  (Stanf.)  Their  weapons 
halfe-Pikes,  headed  with  Iron  as  a  Harpon.  1697  DAMI-IKR 
I'oy.  (1729)  I.  7  Throwing  the  Lance,  Fisgig,  Harpoon,  or 
any  manner  of  Dart.  Ibid.  10  The  women  . .  prevent  them 
from  doing  any  injury  to  each  other  by  hiding  their  Lances, 
Harpoons,  Bows  and  Arrows. 

2.  A  barbed  spear-like  missile,  to  the  handle  or 
shank  of  which  a  long  line  of  rope  is  attached  ;  it 
is  used  for  capturing  whales  and  large  fish,  being 
either  hurled  by  the  hand  or  fired  from  a  gun. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  ir.  (1711)  8  Saw  a  Whale,  and 
flung  into  him  three  Harpoons.  1704  Naval  Chron.  XII. 

?2  Taking  whales  by  the  Gun-harpoon.  1778  Phil.  Trans. 
jXVII  1. 395  A  very  large  shark  was  struck  with  the  harpon, 
1846  GREENKR  Sc.  Cannery  318  The  gun  projected  the  har- 
poon into  the  crown  of  the  [whale's]  head,  burying  it  two 
feet  deep.  I&74MAKKHAM  Whaling  Cruise  26  The  manner 
in  which  the  harpoons  are  fitted  is  first  with  about  twelve 
fathoms /or  a  gun  harpoon,  and  three  for  a  hand  harpoon,  of 
the  best  white  untarred  hemp  rope  [etc.]. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  harpoon-arrow,  -barby 
-head)  -maker,  -shaft ;    harpoon-fork,   a  kind  of 
hay-fork  worked  by  tackle  in  loading  or  unloading 
hay ;   harpoon-gun,  a  gun  for  firing  a  harpoon  ; 
harpoon-rocket,  a  bomb-lance  for  killing  whales  ; 
harpoon-shuttle,  a  long  shuttle  or  needle  used 
for  sewing  mats  for  hydraulic  dikes  and  jetties. 

1874  BOUTELL  Arms  fy  Ann.  vi.  92  Two  curved  pieces  uf 
iron,  or  blades  (probably  like  small  *harpoon  barbs).  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace,  Arctic  Reg.  II.  226  The  *harpoon-gun  wa> 
invented  in  1731.  1874  MARKHAM  Whaling  Cruise  27  The 
harpoon  gun  is  fixed  on  a  swivel  in  the  bows  of  the  boat. 
1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  2nd  Voy.  xviii.  280  He  brought 
back  a  hook  and  a  x harpoon  head.  1858  SI.MMONDS 
Trade,  *  Harpoon-maker.  1856  KANE  Ant.  K.\-f>l.  II.  xiii. 
1 35  A  capstan-bar . .  invaluable  for  its  adaptation  to  "  harpoon- 
snafts.  1847  KMLRSON  Rcfir,  M,-n,  Uth't/u-  Wks.  (Kuhin  I. 
389  He  stripped  him  (the  Devil]  ..  of  horns,  cloven  foot, 
"liarpuDii  tail. 

HarpOO'll,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  :  cf.  F.  harfonncr 
(1634  *n  Hatz.-Darm.  .]  trans.  To  strike  or  spear 
with  a  harpoon. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot  I.  in  1772,  168  A  basking  shark 
that  had  been  harpooned.     1780  COXE  Kuss.  Disc.  56  Sea 
animals  which  they  harpoon  with  their  bone  lances.     1867 
PEARSON  Hist.  Eng.  I.  2  They  harpooned  the  whale. 
b.  t)  ansf.  and  _/?£-. 

1806-7  J-  1'ERFSFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  ix.  xxxix. 
Trying  often  to  harpoon  a  floating  pat  of  butter.  1872 
O.W.  HOLMES  Poet  Brcakf.-t.  iii.  (1885)  67  The  Master 
harpooned  a  breakfast-roll. 

Harpooneer  (hajp«ni-'uX  Nownwv.  Also  7 
harpoonier,  7-8  harpouier,  7-9  harpin-,  8  har- 
poneer.  [f.  HAUPOON  sb.  -t-  -KKK,  -IEH.  (The  form 
and  date  suggest  a.  Fr.  *harponnier.  ]  =next. 

1613  PURCHAS  rilgrhna.^  (1614)  742  A  Shallop,  in  which 
the  Harponier  stands  ready,  with  both  his  hand-,  to  Hart  his 
Harping  iron.  1667  R.  NORWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  567 
When  the  Harpineer.  .sees  his  opportunity,  he  strikes  his 
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Harping.  Iron  into  the  Whale.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth. 
x.  174  So  when  Battavian  Harpooniers  as-.ul.  With  their 
sharp  Launces,  some  pro*!  ;--.-  ::i  Phil. 

Tt-.tns.  XLVII.  430  The  harpooneer,  as  they  call  him,  sits 
rowing  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  observes  certain  silent 
.1-,  which  the  boat-steerer  gives  him,  to  inform  him, 
ugh  to  strike  the  whale.     1874  MARKHAM 
:iise  14  The  harpooneer  is  in  charge  of  the  boat 

Harpooner  ..haip«-noj).  [f.  HARPOON  v.  + 
-EB  '.  Cf.  F.  harponneur  (17th  c.).]  One  who 
hurls  or  fires  a  harpoon. 

1726  SHKLVOCKK  l'<y.  round  World  (1757)  420  They 
seldom  can  want  a  supply  of  this  [fishj.  the  men  being  expert 
harpooners.  1829  MARRYAI  }•'.  Miltimay  xiii,  The  har- 
pooner poised  rn\  weapon.  1878  MARKHAM  Ct.  I-'re-. 

largest  of  the  three  as  his  victim,  our 
harpooner  carefully  laid  his  gun. 

Ha'rpress.  rare.   [f.  H  ABFXB  f  -B8.   Cf.  OF. 

iuirfcrfiif     i  ;th  c.  ]     A  female  harper. 

1814  SCOTT  /f'Vir.  xxii,  An  aspen  which  overhung  the 
seat  of  the  fair  harpress. 

t  HaTpsical  ^also  harpseeol,  harpsieol, 
vulg.  haspicols;.  Obs.  A  corrupt  form  of  HARP- 
SICHORD, prob.  after  virginal. 

1616  CHAPMAN  H  *mers  llymne  to  Apollo  29  Then  strait 
did  fall  To  studie  of  the  harp  and  harpsicall  All  th' 
Immortals.  1668  H.  MORK  /'iV.  Dial.  v.  xxxviii.  447 
Some  well-strung  Harpsicall  or  Theorbo.  1704  Colled.  1  Vr. 
(Churchill)  III.  38/2  Their  Quils  ..  serve  for  Harp 
1706  PHILLIJ'S  <ed.  Keisey),  f/urpscti'rtt  or  Harpseeol.  1752 
!*o<'TE  Taste  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  12  Playing  upon  the  haspicols. 
1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  toCcH'i.  iv.  i,  Her  pretty  long  fingers, 
lhal  she  twists  this  way  and  that,  over  the  haspicholls. 

Harpsichord  I  ha-jpsikpid).  Also  7  arpsicord, 
harpsicord,  8  harpsecord.  [ad.  obs.  F.  harpc- 
choriie  (.Cotgr.)  =  It.  arpuordo  (Kadino  1592,  Florio 
i?ys'l.  mod.L.  harpuhordium  (a  1558  in  Scaliger 
I'oetics  viii',  f.  L.  harpa  harp  +  chorda,  It.  corJa 
string.  The  intrusive  s,  due  apparently  to  some 
mistake,  appears  in  the  earliest  English  instances.] 

A  keyboard  instrument  of  music  (resembling  in 
appearance  the  grand  piano),  in  which  the  strings 
were  plucked  and  set  in  vibration  by  quill  or  leather 
points  set  in  jacks  connected  by  levers  with  the  keys. 
Jn  use  from  i6th  to  i8th  c.) 

Double  harpsichord,  one  having  an  extra  string  to  eacri 
key,  sounding  an  octave  higher  than  the  others,  and  a 
second  keyboard  to  control  the  extra  strings. 

1611  COIGR.,  Harpecltordc,  an  Arpsicord  or  Harpsicord; 
a  Dulcimer.  1664  EVELYN  Diary  5  Oct.,  There  was 
brought  a  new-invented  instrument  of  music,  being  a  harp- 
sichord with  gut-strings,  sounding  like  a  concert  of  vi>jK 
with  an  organ.  1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  72  In  Organs 
and  Harpsicords,  where  the  Notes  are  fixt,  the  proper 
Ascent  and  Descent  cannot  be  made  but  only  beginning 
from  some  Keys.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  I.  280  The 
quills  of  ravens  sell  for  twelve  shillings  the  hundred,  being 
of  great  use  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of  a  harpsichord. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  n.  iii,  Black  and  white  alternately, 
just  like  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbev 
\\ix,  She  went  up  stairs  to  set  forth  the  bird  waltz  on  the 
barpacbonL  1806  HH-KINS  Hist.  Pianoforte  75  The  harp- 
sichord is  a  double,  triple  —  in  some  instances,  quadruple  — 
spinet,  the  sounds  being  excited  by  a  jack  and  quill  plec- 
trum, the  same  as  in  the  spinet  or  virginal. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  harpsichord-lesson, 
-maker,  -making,  -master,  -player,  -wire,  etc. 

1772  BRYDONK  in  Pliil.  Trans.  LXIII.  167,  I  cut  a 
quantity  of  harpsichord-wire  into  short  pieces.  1773  DAR- 
KINGION  Ibid.  266  The  harpsichord  -tuners  find  it  more 
difficult  to  tune  these  extreme  parts.  1789  BURNKV  Hist. 
Mas.  IV.  307  Sandoni,  a  harpsichord-master  and  composer 
of  some  eminence.  Ibid.  540  An  exquisite  harpsichord- 
player.  1876STAINERS:  BARRETT  :  Diet.  Mus.  T.,  Harpsichord 
Bracts,  certain  turns  and  ornaments  employed  in  playing  upon 
the  harpsichord,  introduced  for  the  most  part  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  lackuf  sustaining  power  in  the  instrument.  1896 
HITKINS  Hist.  Pianoforte  79  The  palm  for  excellence  in 
harpsichord-making  is  due  to  the  famous  Ruckers  family. 

Hence  Ha'rpsicno  rdist,  a  harpsichord-player. 

1878  I,.  WIXI.HEI.D  Laiiy  Grizel  II.  xi.  283  The  Duke's 
foreign  valet  was  a  neat  harpsichordist. 

t  Harpsicon,  corruption  of  prec. 

1633  A.  H.  Partheneia  Sacra   144  (T.)  Let  them  run  divi- 
m  the  harpsicon  or  virginals.     1660-1   J'i  i",s  Diary 
26  Feb.,  There  saw  the  new  Harpsicon  made  for  Mrs.  The. 
1683  PLI  I  LS/AAt  Mia.  n.  1  2  The  strings  of  the  Harp 
Ha'rp-string.     One  of  the  strings  of  a  harp. 
i  1000  Apotionius  «f  Tyre  (Th.)  17  He  ba  hearpe-strengas 
i:fle    astirian    oilman.     £1384  CIIAUCKR  //.   l-'ame  II. 
'•  iianmen  harpe  strynges  smyte  Whether  hyt  bemoche 
ur   lyte  Loo  with   the  stroke  the  ayre  to-breketh.     i  1430 
I  .VI*.  Hors,  Shrpc  f,  G.  68  in  Pol.  Kel.  f,  L.  Poems   17   I  If 
A  ay  no  thynge.  .  For  harpe  stryngis  liis 
Ks 


.  .  sryngs    is 

s  scruythe   Ichoone.     1814  SCOTT  Ld.   of  hies  \.   iii, 
•ke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died  The  strains.     1833  \. 
i  I'/iysici  (ed.  5)  II.  230  A  harp-string,  while  vibrating 
;is  it  sounds,  appears  like  a  flat  transparent  riband. 

Harpy  ;ha  jpi  .  [ad.  L.  harpy-ia,  usually  in 
pi.  harpyix^^i.  apnaai  'snatchers'  (cf.  apva^iv 
to  snatch  away,  seize),  in  Homer  used  to  per- 
sonify whirlwinds  or  hurricanes,  in  Hesiod  said  to 
be  sisters  of  Aello  and  Iris,  in  later  mythology  re- 
presented as  hideous  winged  monsters.  Perh.  im- 
mediately a.  F.  harpie  'l-jth  c.  in  Hatz.-Iiaim.  .] 
1.  Gr.  and  I.at.  Myth.  A  fabulous  monster,  rapa- 
cious and  filthy,  having  a  woman's  face  and  body 
and  a  bird's  wint;s  and  claws,  and  supposed  to  act 
as  a  minister  of  divine  vengeance. 
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154°    PALSCRA  •>,'»*    Nivl>,   Such  were  the 

harpies,  as  Virgil  discribith  them.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
in.  lii.  83  Erauely  the  figure  of  this  Harpie  hast  thou  Per. 
form'd  (my  Ai  i«-!h;  a  grace  it  had,  deuounqg.  1671  Mii.i<'\' 
/'.  R.  n.  .;'  :i  \.inished  quite  With 

sound  of  harpies'  wings,  and  talons  heard.  1736  BUTLER 
Anal.  i.  iii.  \Vks.  1874  1.51  His  vices,  .like  so  many  harpies, 
craving  for  their  accustomed  gratification.  1868  TENNYSON 
Luiretitts  159  Strangers  at  my  hearth  Not  welcome,  harpies 
miring  every  dish.  1873  SVMONDS  t.irk.  t\vts  viii.  263  The 
Harpies  were  wind-tossed  films  of  frothy  cloud;  the  Sirens 
daughters  of  foam  and  mist. 

b.  A  conventional  representation  or  figure  of  a 
harpy,  as  in  Heraldry. 

1572  HOSSEWELL  Armonc  n.  nib,  An  Harpie  Vert, 
Wynged  de  Or.  1610  GL-ILLIM  Heraldry  in.  .\.\vi.  (1611) 
183  The  Harpey.  .should  be  giuen  to  such  persons  as  haue 
i  ommitted  manslaughter.  1823  CHABB  Ttauwl.  f>ul.  *.  v., 
The  field  is,  or,  a  harpy  displayed,  crined,  crowned,  and 
;  armed,  or.  1873  BOUTELL  Her.  .-Inc.  \  Mo:/.  158  thirty, 
a  fabulous  heraldic  creature,  represented  as  a  vulture  with 
a  woman's  head  and  neck. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.    A  rapacious,  plundering,  or 
grasping  person  ;  one  that  preys  upon  others. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxviii.  (R.),  Plucke  downe 
those  grating  harpies  that  Seduce  our  king  amis.  1643 
Myst.  Iniq.  45  The  insolent  carriage  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
his  Harpyes.  1775  JOHNSON  Tii.i.  no  Tyt:  5  The  harpies 
of  taxation.  1859  THACKEKAY  I'iyt^in.  xviii,  Was  it  my 
mother-in-law,  the  grasping,  odious,  abandoned,  brazen 
harpy?  1884  St.  Jatnt-s  Gaz.  4  Apr.  4/2  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  has  begun  a  crusade  against  legal  '  harpies '. 

3.  The  HAKPY-EAGJ.K. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  175/2  The  harpy  is  stated  to  he  a 
solitary  bird,  frequenting  the  thickest  forests,  where  it  feeds 
upon  the  sloths.  1856  KNIGHT  Cycl.  -V,;/.  Hist.  II.  698 
The  Harpies,  or  Fishing  Eagles,  with  short  wings. 

4.  The  moor-buzzard,  Circus  ;eruginosus. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  183/1  Circus  xriigiriostis  ..  is  the.. 
Moor-Buzzard,  Marsh-Harrier,  Duck-Hawk,  Harpy,  and 
White-headed  Harpy.  i86a  Chambers'  Encycl.  V.  252. 

5.  The  HAIIPV-BAT,  q.  v. 

6.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  harpy  advocate,  breed, 
fury,  grin,  lawyer,  pettifogger,  race,  raven  ;  harpy- 
footed,    harpy-like    adjs. ;     harpy-monument,    a 

monument  found  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  on  which 
are  figures  resembling  harpies. 

1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  32  They,  .undo 
one  another  to  enrich  an  Harpy  advocate.  Ibid.  n.  i.  iv.  i. 
299  That  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous,  Harpy-like  to 
make  a  prey  of  his  patient.  1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  n.  596 
Thither  by  harpy-footed  Furies  hail'd.  1749  SMOLLETT 
Regicide  ii.  vii,  Why  let  in  A  train  of  harpy  sorrows  to  my 
breast  ?  1767  WESLEY  Jnil.  1 1  Aug.,  The  harpy-lawyers 
are.. disappointed.  1853  78  W.  SMITH  Class.  Did.  298  In 
the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought  from  Lycia 
to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
carrying  off  the  daughters  of  Pandareus.  1866  TROLLOPE 
Clavcrings  xxiv,  Woman, — altogether  of  the  harpy  breed  ! 

Hence  Karpyian  (erron.  harpeiau.  harpyan) 
a.,  belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  a  harpy. 

1644  VICARS  Jehmiah-Jirth  46  For  fear  of  their  Harpeian 
paws.  £1728  E.  PRIOR  Lament,  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
t'riiti,',.' '  1886)  II.  676  Those  harpyan  claws. 

Ha'rpy-ba't.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more 
species  of  bat  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

1883  Casseir*  Nat.  Hist.  1 .  276  The  Harpy  Bat  (ffarfyia 
cefliaklts).  .the  Molucca  Bat  of  Pennant  and  Shaw,  inhabits 
the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Amboyna.  Ibid.  308  The  Harpy 
Bat  (Harfiactffialia  luirfia)  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
I  long,  with  a  tail  nearly  two  inches  in  length  . .  observed  in 
In>a:t,  at  Darjeling,  and  the  Khasia  hills. 

Ha'rpy-ea'gle.  A  large  and  powerful  bird  of 
j  prey  ,  Thrasyaitus  harpyia,  or  Harpyia  destructor) 
'  larger  than  the  golden  eagle,  with  crested  head 
and  fan-shaped  tail,  a  native  of  South  America. 

1830  T.  ATTWOOD  Let.  to  ll-'i/e  21  June  in  C.  M.  Wake- 
field  Life  x.  (1885)  143,  I  went  on  Saturday  to  see  the 
harpy  eagle,  and  a  most  grand  and  beautiful  creature  he 
is.  1883  C,iss,-/l's  A'.i/.  Hist.  III.  276  Although  from  its 
si/e  and  courage  . .  generally  called  the  Harpy  Eagle,  it  is 
evident  from  its  structure  that  it  is  a  Buzzard. 

Harquebus,  arquebus  ha-jkw/bfti,  auk-  , 
sb.;  also  f  harquebut,  t harquebush.  Forms  : 
a.  6  harquebutt  e,  -but.  0.  6  arkbussh,  6-7 
harga-,  hargu-,  harguebush^e,  harquebush.  -y. 
6-7  harga-, hargu-,  hargue-,  -buse,  -buze,  harg- 
webusse,  harkaboize,  harquebuz(e,  -busse,  7 
hargebuse,  harguebus(s)e,  7-8  harquebuse,  7- 
-buss,  6-  harquebus.  5.  6  arcubos:e,  7  -buse, 
arquebwze,  7-9  arquebuss,  8-y  -bus,  -buse.  [a. 
i6th  c.  F.  (h]aryuebuse  i-hute,  etc.).  The  MHG. 
liake(n}biihse,  MLG.  hakebusse  (see  HACKBI  sn  , 
was  transformed  in  It.,  by  popular  etymology,  into 
arcobugio,  -liuso  (area  bow  +  bugio,  Intso  '  hollow, 
hole ',  in  reference  to  the  hollow  barrel,  and  to  its 
taking  the  place  of  the  bow  or  arbalest),  also  later 
anhibugio,  -buso  :  cf.  Sp.  arcabuz) ;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  It.,  the  earlier  French  name  Itaquc- 
btite  (see  HACKBUT)  was  changed  through  the  in- 
termediate harqiubute,  harquebuse,  to  arquebuse. 
These  French  forms  were  in  turn  adopted  in  Eng- 
lish, where  also  the  influence  of  the  earlier  hackbush, 
hagiiush,  gave  rise  to  the  mixed  forms  harquebush, 
hargubush,  liarguebitsse,  etc.] 

1.  The  early  type  of  portable  gun,  varying  in  size 
from  a  small  cannon  to  a  musket,  which  on  account 
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HARQUEBUSADE. 

of  its  weight  was,  when  used  ?n  the  field,  supported 
upon  a  tripod,  trestle,  or  other  '  carriage ',  and  after- 
wards upon  a  forked  'rest'.  The  name  in  German  and 
l-'lemish  meant  literally  *  hook-gun  ',  from  the  hook 
cast  along  with  the  piece,  by  which  it  was  fa,4ened 
to  the  '  carriage ' ;  but  the  name  became  generic 
for  portable  fire-arms  generally  in  the  i6th  century, 
so  that  the  type  with  the  hook  was  subsequently 
distinguished  as  ar^ticbusc  a  croc:  see  2. 

According  to  Wendelin  Boeheim,  Handhuch  dcr  ll'.ijft-ii- 
kuntie  (Leipzig  1890)  447,  455,  the  hook  of  the  original 
hakcnbiUtse  was  intended  to  hold  on  to  a  wall  or  other 
fixed  object,  Partly  to  support  the  weight  of  the  barrel  and 
partly  to  diminish  the  recoil.  Maximilian  I  (early  i6th 
cent.)  introduced  the  portable  tripod  which  could  be  put 
together  in  the  field.  The  forked  rest  came  in  about  1520, 
with  the  Spanish  musket. 

".  1574  Lane.  Licutt'iianty  i.  (Chetham  Soc.)  42  Sir 
Thomas  Hesketh  Knight  to  furnishe.  .Harquebuttes  ij. 

18.  1531  KLVOT  Lit.  to  Dk.  Norfolk  14  Mar.  in  6Vr'.  (1883) 
Life  80  Arkbusshes  and  crossebowes.  I  thowght  theim  in- 
numerable. rti557  Assault  of  Cupid  in  TrttelCs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  173  The  nargabushe  ..  dims  the  ayre  with  nii>ty 
smokes.  1635  MAKKHAM  Soutdiers  Accid.  5  If  you  haue 
Harquebushes  (which  are  now  out  of  vse  with  vsl.  1688 
R.  HOLMK  Armoury  n.  153/1  Wounds,  .either  with  A; 
or  with  the  Harquebush,  or  Gun-shot. 

y-  iSSS  KDKN  Decades  4  Crossebowes,  bylles,  hargabuses. 
1562  J.  SHUTF  tr.  Camlnne's  Turk.  H'ars  Ep.  Ded. 
Yf  he  vse  the  harquebuze  he  is.  .shotte  to  deathe  with  har- 
quebuzes.    J575CHURCnvARDC/»/*/«(i8i7)  85  As  yon 
crowes  flie  out  of  a  wood,  when  a  harkaboize  is  shotte  of. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  r>isc.  II  \-af>ons  Cj  b,  Caliuers.  .being  of  a 

reater  length  and  heighth  of  bullet,  and  more  ranforced  than 

Jarquebuzes.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  \.  ix.  ^3  Har- 
quebusses  I  cannot  allow  in  this  place,  because  they  are 
grown  out  of  vse,  and  can  by  no  means  make  their  encounter 
good  where  the  MuMjuut  is  opposed  against  thrm.  1634 
T.  JOHNSON  J\iny's  L'hirurg.  xi.  (1678)  270  Harquebuse, 
a  word . .  borrowed  from  the  I  talians,  by  reason  of  the  touch- 
hole  by  which  you  give  fire  to  the  Piece.  (11674  MII.TON 
Jlist.  J/f Si '.  iv.  (1851)  494  A  Peal  of  170  Brass  Ordnance  . . 
and  2cxxxj  Harquebuzes  twice  over.  1753  HANWAV  Trar, 
(1762)  II.  vi.  ii.  153  A  kind  of  harquebuses,  which  carry  a 
handful  of  musket  balls.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv. 
xxix,  Level  each  harquebuss  on  row;  Draw,  merry  archers, 
draw  the  bow.  a.  1864  HAWTHORNE  S.  Feltoti  (1879)  23  The 
heavy  harquebus. 

S.  c  1540  PEPWELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  64  They  do 
ocupy  her  now  . .  with  Arcubosys,  wiche  gyvythe  doble  the 
strok  of  a  hand  gon.  1603  KNOLLES  t/ist.  Turks  (1621)  982 
In  battell  they  use  the  arcubuse  and  scimitar.  1605  CAMD^N 
Rein.  (1657)  208  Chambers,  slinges,  arquebwze.  1813  BYROS 
Gimnir  521,  Each  armed,  as  best  becomes  a  man,  With 
arquebuss  and  ataghan.  1829  \V.  IRVING  Citron.  Conq. 
Granada  II.  Ixx.  178  A  chance  medley  combat  ensued, 
with  lances,  arquebuses,  cross-bows,  and  cirneters. 

f2.  Harquebus  a  croc  i  corruptly  of  troth  : 
(  An  arquebuss  supported  on  a  rest  by  a  hook  of 
iron  fastened  to  the  barrel.  From  the  size  of  its 
calibre  it  was  used  to  6re  through  loop-holes ' 
^Meyrick  Anc.  Armour  1824).  Obs. 

(As  this  was  exactly  the  original  hakenbrthsc,  the  addition 
(i  croc  i  'with  hook',  was  doubtless  matie  after  the  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  haijuebute  or  artjin'tnuc  was  forgotten, 
and  the  name  extended  to  fire-arms  which  had  no  fuiken  or 
croc.  Littre  identifies  the  croc  with  \\\v  fonrclutte  or  rest, 
but  one  of  his  quotations  has  'chacun  une  harquebuze  a 
croc  sans  fourchette'  and  another  explains  the  use  of  the 
croc',  'harquebuses  a  croc,  que  1'on  ne  pcut  bien  tircr  .si 
tiles  ne  sont  liees  et  accrochces  sur  du  bois  ',  tied  and  hooked 
upon  wood.) 

[1547,  etc.  see  HACKBLSH,  -BUT].  1572  /;/:'.  in  Whitaker 
Hist.  Craven  (18.12)  334,  n  harquebusses  of  crocke.  1611 
COTGR.,  Arquebuse  a  t>vc,  an  harguebuse  a-crocke  (some- 
what bigger  then  a  musket).  1625  J.  GLANVILLK  /  'oy.  Cadiz 
27  Oct.  tCamdem  75  By  the  faire  carrieng  of  their  peices  lit 
\\  as  manifest  that  some  of  them  were  Harque-busb  of  Crocke. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Sc-ttnan's  Grain,  xiv.  69  For  Curriours, 
Hargabusac rocks  [1653-92  HarttuebusesJ  ..  Bastard-niu-^- 
kets,  Coliuers.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  rinto's  Trav.  Ixix.  280 
All  the  Elephants  carried  wooden  castles  on  their  backs, 
from  whence  they  shot  with  Mu^quets. . and  agreat  number 
of  Harquebuses  a  crock,  each  of  them  ten  or  twelve  spans 
long.  1678  tr.  Gaya's  Arms  of  li'ar  87  The  Arquebuss 
a  Crock  is  made  of  Iron,  in  form  of  a  great  Musket.  It  may 
be  fired  three  hundred  times  a  day.  .The  Bullet  of  it  v. 
three  ounces,  n  1693  LUDLOW  Mem.  (1771*  31  A  great  wall- 
gun  called  a  Harquebuz  de  Croq  being  fired  from  the  top  of 
the  castle. 

3.  collectively.  Soldiers  armed  with  harquebuses. 
1594  PKI-LE  ALazar  iv.  E  ij,  Carded  about  With  full  fine 

hundred  hargubuze  on  foote.  1602  MANSION  Ant.  .y  Mti. 
i.  in,  Maine  squares  of  pikes,  millions  of  harguebush.  1638 
FOKD  Lady's  Trial  iv.  ii,  Yongster  Brogen-foh,  with  four- 
score hargubush. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.*  as  harquebus  shot,  -man. 
1574  G.  BAKEK  Oleum  Magistr.  title-p.,  The  which  <  >yl 

cureth.  .Wounds,  Contusions,  Hargubush  Shot  [etc.].  1598 
BAKKET  Tkcor.  M'arrcs  134,  600  quintals  of  hargubu/e 
powder.  1600  DVM.MOK  Ireland  (18431  34  Towards  the 
northeast  not  more  than  halfe  an  hargubuz  shott.  1687 
Knolles*  Hist.  Turks  (1787)  829/1  Grasold,  General  of  the 
Italians,  there  slain  with  a  Harquebuse  Shot. 

t  Harquebus,  v.     To  shoot  as  a  harquebus. 

(•11693  UHO.UHAKT  Rabelais  III.  xxvi.  217  Harcabu//i 

Harquebusade,  arq.-Jiaikw/b&^'-d.  a.ik-  . 

Also  -ada,  -ado.  [a.  i' .  (h  arquebusadt :  see 
prec.  and  -AUE,  -ADA,  -Aim.] 

T 1.  A  shot  from  a  Iiarqucbus.    Ol>s. 

1590  SIR  R.  WILLIAMS  /'.  The  soldiers,  .dis- 

charged a  salue  of  hargubusaides  on  the  poore  people.  1591 
GAKKAKD  Art  tt^arre  213  (Stanf.i  Haumg  shot  sixe  or  7 
Hargabuzades  a  peece.  1633  Bait.  Lutzen  in  llarL  Mist.. 
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(Malh.)  IV.  loo  He  ..  was  beaten  down  with  a  storm  of 
harquebusado  s.  17*1  HAILEY,  Argnebusade,  a  Shot  of  an 
Arquebuse. 

2.  A  continuous  discharge  of  harquebus-shots.  Cf. 
cannonade,  fusillade. 

1562  J.  SHUTK  tr.  Canil'iHt-'s  Turk,  ll'ats  36  b,  Their 
aunswere  was,  with  the  faire  Cannonade,  harquebuzade  and 
Midi  lyke.  1849  JAS.  GRANT  Kirkatdy  of  G.  xiv.  133  They 
opened  a  brisk  harquebussade  on  the  assailants. 

3.  (in  full   karqtubusade-woter] :     A  lotion  re- 
garded as  a  specific  for  gunshot  and  other  wounds. 


1747  CHF_STERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  cxxiii.  330  Thank  you  for 
Arquebusade  water  which   you  sent  her.     1758  MKS. 
'  ift-    -\    Corr.   (1861)    III.  503    Poor  John  cut  a 
?h  in  . .  his  hand.     I  washed  it  well  with  arque- 
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terrible  gash  in  ..  his  hand.  1  washed  it  well  with  arqi 
Ini7a<le.  1758  J.  S.  Lc  Dran's  Ol'serv.  Sir  ft?.  <  1771)  Aa  iij  b, 
Add  more  or  less  Arquebusade  Water.  1839  I.ADV  LYTTON 
<'//,  TV/TV  1.  xi.  242  Let  me  -et  you  something  -  a  little  sal- 
volatile,  or  ?-ome  arquebusade. 

tHarquebusery.  Obs.  [a.F.  /;  arquebuscrie 

1551  in  liodcf.  ,  f.  harquebuse :  see  IlAityt'Eiirs 
and  -ERY.]  Harquebuses  collectively;  the  employ- 
ment of  harquebuses  in  warfare,  harquebus- fire. 

1589  IVE  Fort  if.  36  To  assure  himselfe  from  the  artillerie 
and  harquebuserie  of  the  towne.  Ibid.  37.  1590  SIR  J. 
SMYTH  Disc,  Weapons  27  Men  of  warre,  that  do  neither 
iiinlrr^tand  the  true  effects  of  Mosquetterie,  Harquebuzerie, 
nor  Archtrie.  Ibid.  47. 

t  Ha'rquebusher,  -butter.  Obs.  Also  6 
harkebuzer,  harquebusar.  [f.  HAUQUEBUS  (in 
its  various  forms)  +  -ERl.] 

1.  =  HARQUEBUSIEB. 

1567  SIR  N.  THROGMORTON  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  (1759) 
II.  App.  41  These  lords  haue  for  the  guard  of  their  town 
450  Harqubushers.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  962/1  | 
Man fu Hie  assailed  by  the  harquebutters.  1587  IM.KMIM; 
t 'ontn.  Holinshed  III.  1980/1  Two  hundred  harquebutters 
on  horsebacke.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ffConnniv.  (1603) 
224  With,  .two thousand  harqueb ushers.  1641  BAKER  Chron. 
( 1679)  200/2  Assailed  by  the  Harquebusars. 

2.  A  harquebus.     Cf.  HACKBUKHIER  2. 

1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  6635  A  gunne  called  an  arque- 
busher,  sclej*ns. 

Harquebnsier,  arqnebusier  fha  .1-,  auk- 

w/b^si"*j).     Korms  :  a.  6  hargu-,  harquebutier. 
#.  7   hargubisheer.      7.    6-   harquebusier,    (6    ' 
harke-,  hargabusier,  hargubuzier,  9  barque- 
bussier).      5.   7  arcabuzier,     7-   arquebusier. 
[a.   i6th  c.  F.  arcabitsier   (1533),   (K\arquebii$ier  ' 
-butier^  f.  (Ji^arquelms^  HARQUEBUS.     See  also  the 
earlier   equivalents   HACKBUSHIER,   HACKBUTTER, 
-KTTEER.]     A  soldier  armed  with  a  harquebus. 

1548  Acts  Privy  Connc.  (1800'  II.  202  For  the  wages  of  cc 
harquebntiers.  1553-4  Q.  Jane  fy  Q.  Mary  iCamden)  45, 
vij  hagabusyars  of  Wyats  company.  1555  EDEN  Decodes 
288  A  band  of  hargabusiers  on  horsbacke.  1568  DK. 
NORFOLK  in  Campbell  Lwe-lctt.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824) 
17  Two  hundred  harkebusiers  being  in  the  court.  1578 
T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  Ijuiia  39  His  Hargabushiers  and 


ii.  xxi.  (1810)  418  And  gaue  occasion  of  skirmish .  .with  some    j 
hundred    bargubisheers.       1656    B  LOU  NT    Glossogr^   Area-     \ 
huzier.     1670  COTTON  Espcrnon  \.  m.   108  Three  hundred     | 
Harquebusiers  on  Horse-back.    .j8oo  Hist.  Europe 'in  Ann. 
Reg.   175/2  Sixteen  arquebuziers   to  each    regiment.      1825 
SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXII.  387  ISayard  ..  would  give  no 
quarter  to  harquebussiers.     1858  MojLEy  Dutch  Rep.  ii. 
272  Arquebusiers,  spearsmen  and  halberdmen. 

Harquebut,  obs.  form  of  HABQUBBDB. 

t  Harr,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  9  haur.  [Of 
echoic  origin  :  cf.  ARR  v.-,  HURR  v.~\  intr.  To 
snarl  as  a  dog ;  to  make  a  rough  guttural  trill. 
Hence  Hairing  vbl.  sb.  (in  Montg.  harrand}. 

1387  TREVISA ///£<&•« (Rolls)  II.  159  Som  vse|>.  .harrynge, 
and  garrynge  grisbayting.  a- 1605  MONTGOMF.RIE  Alisc. 
Poems  iii.  61  $e  think  my  harrand  something  har.  1656 
T.  ADY  Candle  in  Dark  77  A  witch  or  false  prophet  as  had 
that  devilish  imposture  of  harring  in  their  throats  to  deceive 
the  people,  called  of  some  Ventriloquism.  Ibid.,  They  spoke 
with  a  counterfeit  voyce  of  harring  in  the  throat.  ("1746 
J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  /'?>:«  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss.,  Harr, 
to  snarl  like  an  angry  dog.  1815  JAMIESON,  Haur,  to  speak 
with  what  is  called  a  burr  in  the  throat.  Lanarks. 

TTarr,  $b,t  var.  HAAR,  sea-fog. 
1662  DUGDALE  Hist.  //«/>««£/«£•  Pref.,  The  air  being., 
cloudy,  gross,  and  full  of  rotten  harrs. 

t  Harrage,  v.  Obs.  A  form  used  by  Fuller, 
app.  as  =  HARRY  or  HARASS  (cf.  ravage}. 

1655  FULLER  C/t.  Hist,  vin,  ii.  §  in  That  this  [Diocese]  of 
Lincolne,  harraged  out  before,  should  now  He  fallow.  1655 
—  /list.  Camb.  Pref.  §  i  Of  late  the  Danes,  .had  harraged 
all  this  Countrey.  a  1661  —  Worthies  (\%qc>)  II.  131  Living 
in  a  harraged  land. 

Harrage,  -ras(e,  -asse,  obs.  ff.  HARAS,  a  stud. 

Harrald(e,  harrat,  obs.  ff.  HERALD  sb. 

Harrass,  obs.  form  of  HARASS  v. 

t  Ha'rrateen.  Obs.    Also  harateen.    A  kind 
of  linen  fabric  formerly  used  for  curtains,  bed-fur-    { 
niture,  and  the  like.      Also  attrib. 

1711  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Let.  to  Dk.  Montagu  26  Sept. 
(Sotheby's  Catal.  15  May  1897!  Six  field  Bedsteads  w*'1 
Crimson  harateen  furnitures.  1748-9  General  Advertiser 
No.  4440  Ready-Made  Furnitures  ..either  of  Harrateen, 
Cheney,  Flower'd  Cotton,  Checks.  1756  H.  WAI-POLE Orr. 
(1820)  II.  4  i  D.I  A  wretched  hovel,  .half  it^  nakedness  barely 
shaded  with  haratuen  stretched  till  it  tracks.  1762  SMOLLETT 
Sir  L.  Greases  xvi.  J>A  Thick  harateen  curt;iin<  were  close 
drawn  round  the  bed.  18*5  KSTHKR  HJA\MII  Cottage 


Comforts  v.  §  67.  36  If  you  have  curtains  . .  the  best  . .  are 
linen  check  harrateen. 

Co  tnl\  moStftcMeyQ  Adams'  B'liam  Direct.,  Hay  wood, 
John,  15  Cherry  Street,  Harrateen  maker. 

t  Harrawnte,  ?  ///.  a.  Obs.  [perh.  =OF.  har- 
ant)  pr.  pple.  of  harer  to  incite  dogs,  etc.  by  shouts, 
orig.  to  shout,  a.  OHO.  haren  tu  cry,  shout.  See 
Skeat  Trans.  Phil.  Sac.  1891-3,  362.]  ?  Shouting. 

?  <i  1400  Morte  Arth.  2449  Thane  come  the  herbarimns, 
h.u,iL.'i-ous  knyghte/,  The  hale  batelles  on  hye  harrawnte 
ther-afiyre. 

t  Harre,  liar.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  i  heorr, 
hior,  3  5  herre,  4-7harre,  5-6,  9  dial.  liar.  [OK. 
hcorr  (Jiior\  fern,  and  m.,  and  heorra  m.;  the  former 
corrcsp.  to  MDu.  herre ^  harre,  Dn.  hart  harre 
fern.,  the  latter  to  ON.  hjarre,  -ri  m. :— OTeut. 
types  *herra-  and  *ken-on-.~] 

1.  The  hinge  of  a  door  or  gate  :  in  modern  dialect 
INI-.  the  heel  of  a  gate  which  bears  the  hinges  :  cf. 
HARROW  sb.- 

h'fi>7f>u/f(Z.)  999  Heorras  to-hlidene.  r??S  Corpus  Gloss. 
423  Cardo^  heor.  c  1000  Lauib.  f's.  cxlvii.  2  [13]  (Bosw.) 
He  ^estrangode  heorran  geata  Sinra.  c  1200  'J'rin,  Coll. 
/lorn.  113  Ure  helende  brae  f>o  be  irene  herre  and  alto 
shiurt-de  be  ^iaten.  c  1386  CHAUCER  /V(>/.  5^0  Thei  na^  im 
(lore  ^>at  he  ne  wolde  heue  of  han-e.  1398  TKKVISA  Hart  it. 
/><•  /'.  K.  vin.  vi.  11495)  304  As  the  sharp  corner  of  a  dore 
meueth  in  the  herre.  1483  Cath.  AngL  176/2  An  Harre  of 
a  dore,  cardo.  1513  DOUGLAS  ,'Kn»'is  it.  ix.  [viii.]  72  Furth 
of  har  the  stapillis  hes  he  bet.  1611  COTC;R.,  Chardounereau, 
the  harre  of  a  dore  ;  the  peece,  band,  or  plate,  that  runnes 
along  on  the  hindge-side  of  some  dores.  1893  HKSLOP 
Nor  thumb.  Gloss.,  Nar,  the  upright  pieces  of  a  gate  known 
as  the  back  har  and  the  fore  har. 

fig.  c888  K./EI.UJF.U  r.osth.  xxxiv.  $7  Seo  hior  Se  call  god 
on  hwearfaj>.  c  1380  WYCLIF  H'ks.  (1880)  472  Cardenals 
ben  an  herre  to  be  fendis  hous. 

2  yf;1.  A  cardinal  point ;  an  important  matter. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  Leechd,  III.  84  ^Efter  (jam  feowor  heorren 
heofenes  and  eor3an.  1388  WYCI.IF  rrov.  viii.  26  Erthe, 
and  floodis,  and  the  herris  of  the  world,  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxi.  143,  I  hope  we  gete  some  harre  hastely  at  hande. 

3.   Out  of  harre  :   out  of  joint,  out  of  order. 

a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  318  Wer  never  dogges  there 
Hurlea  out  of  herre.  1390  GOWER  ^oiif.  II.  139  Wherof 
•  this  world  slant  out  of  herre.  c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St. 
Kath.  it.  891  More  out  of  herre,  pan  is  a  foole  |>at  can  not 
se  be-fore.  £1460  Tmonelcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  195  Alle  is  out 
of  har,  and  that  shalle  he  yrfc.  1526  SK  ELTON  Magnyf. 
921  All  is  out  of  harre. 

Harreise,  harres,  obs.  ff.  HARAS,  a  stud. 
Harriage,  barrage,  var.  AVERAGE  j/>.i. 

a  1712  FouNTAiNHALLin  M.  P.  Brown  .VK///.  Dccis.  (1826) 
IV".  358  (Jam.)  The  services.,  of  harriage  and  carriage. 
1795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Perths.  XV.  605  Harrage. 

Harriar,  obs.  var.  of  HALYARD. 

Harricoft,  obs.  forms  of  HARICOT. 

Harridan  (hsx-'ridccn  .  Also  8  harradan,  8-9 
haridan.  [Generally  supposed  to  be  an  alteration 
of  F.  haridelle  an  old  jade  of  a  horse  (i6th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Dann.);  also,  a  gaunt  ill-favoured  woman 
(Littre) ;  but  connecting  forms  are  not  known.]  A 
haggard  old  woman ;  a  vixen  ;  '  a  decayed  strum- 
pet* (J.)  :  usually  a  term  of  vituperation. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Harridan,  one  that  is  half 
Whore,  half  Bawd.  1706  FAKQUHAR  Recruit.  Ojfflccr  \ .  vi, 
D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear,  you  plaguy  harridan,  how  tlio^e 
bullets  whistle  !  1727  POI-K  Maccr  24  And  in  four  months 
a  batter'd  harridan,  a  1745  SWIFT  Misc.  Poems  (1807)  57 
The  nymphs  with  whom  you  first  began.  Are  each  become 
a  harridan.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lif,.\  Consiit.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  426  This  identical  hussy  was  a  tutelar  spirit  in  one  house, 
and  a  haridan  in  the  other.  1865  Public  Opinion  31  Dec. 
714/1  The  harpy  and  harridan  of  the  establishment  was 
punished,  attrib.  1820  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  III.  102  The 
old  harridan  landlady. 

Jig.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  299,  I  heartily  consign 
that  old  harridan  Etiquette,  with  all  her  trumpery,  to  [etc.] 

Hence  t  Harrida'nical  a.   nonce-wd.     Obs. 

1725  MRS.  PENDARVES  in  Kirs.  Delany's  Life  $  Corr. 
(iS6i)  1. 118  Her  old  harridanical  mother-in-law  has  stripped 
her  house  in  town  of  all  its  furniture. 

Harrier1  (hrc-rigi).  [f.  HARRY  v.  (which  sec 
for  the  phonology)  +-ER1.  See  also  HARROWEK  -.] 

1.  One  who  harries,  ravages,  or  lays  waste. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  121  Reiuers, 
Raikers,  Herrieris  of  the  ground.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  in. 
Ixviii.  135  Robbers  and  harriers  of  our  fields.  1868  LOWELL 
Pictures  fr.  Apf-ledore  n,  54  She  hides  her  mountains  and 
her  sea  From  the  harriers  of  scenery. 

t  2.   (See  quots.)     Obs. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Harre,  the  voice  of  a  harrier 
or  driuer  of  beasts,  Eia.  1598  FLORIO,  Vatigaro,  a  barrier, 
a  drouer,  a  driuer  of  cattell. 

3.  (Also  f  harrower. )  A  name  for  falcons  of  the 
genus  Circus,  and  their  allies :  cf.  HEN-HARRIER, 
MARSH-HARRIER. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  4  a/2  A  haroer,  rubetarhis. 
1565-73  COOPKR  Thesaurus,  Ritfataritis,  a  kinde  of  haukes 
called  an  henne  harroer.  1611  COTGR.,  Bondrce,  a  kind  of 
short  winged  Eagle,  .some  call  her  a  Harrower.  1691  RAY 
Collect.  Words  Pref.  (E.  D.  S.)  3  Called  a  hen-harrier  from 
chasing,  preying  upon,  and  destroying  of  poultry.  1833 
R.  MUDIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  99  The  harriers  are  . .  very 
indefatigable  in  their  hunting,  and  highly  destructive  of  the 
1  tribes,  and  also  of  rabbits. 

4.  Comb.  :from  sense  3):  Harrier  eagle,   O>- 
fae/its  gallicus  ;    Harrier-hawk,  a  hawk   of  the 
American  genus  Micrastit)'. 

1883  CasMlfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  270  They  retain  the  f.u  i;il 


ruff  of  the  Harries,  and  IIL-M..C'  tliL-  name  of  Harrier-Hawk. 
Ibid.  284  The  Common  Harrier  K;i^lr  Circaetits gallicta] 

..round  all  over  Southern  and  Central  Europe. 

Harrier-  i>L"rio.i;.  Also  6  haryer,  7-8harier. 
[app.  f.  HARE  sb.  -r  -IER  ;  but  perh.  orig.  the  same 
word  as  HAKKJKK  ',  associated  with  and  referred  to 
hare:  cf.  2nd  quot  1576.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hound,  resembling  the  fox-hound, 
but  smaller,  used  for  hunting  the  hare. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apopk.  127  b,  There  bee  harryers  or 

buckehoundes.      1576   TuRBEftV.    \\-ncrie   165    A   hounde 

whiche  is  a  perfect  good  haryer.     1576  Ki.i  MING  tr.  Cains' 

in   Arb.  Garner  III.    233  That    kind    of  dog  whom 

Nature   hath    endued    with    the    virtue   of    smelling,   and 

draweth  into  his  nostrils  the  air  of  the  scent  of  the  beast 

pursued  and  followed,  .we  call  Leverarhis^  Harriers.      1679 

•  \  Anc.  Tenures  y)  A  Kenel  of  little  Hounds  called 

Harriers.    17*3  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6194/6  A  Pack  of  Harrier-;. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  217    Harriers 

in  general  are  much  slower  in  the  pursuit  than  fox-hounds. 

b.    In//.  A  pack  ol  such  hounds  ;  including  the 

persons,  huntsmen  and  others,  following  the  chase. 

1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xx,  The  harriers  had  met  at 
Willowby  Clump.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Aft,  Royal x,  The 
harriers  met  at  Trevena. 

2.  A  member  of  a  '  hare-and-hounds  '  team. 
1891  Daily  Nrws  16  Dec.  5/6  The  first  pn/e  for  the  best 

costumed  '  harrier*  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  J,  Bagot.  1893 
fcirkcnhead  News  9  Dec.  7/3  A  little  diversion  was  caused 
through  one  of  the  Rock  Ferry  Harriers  falling  into  a  ditch 
in  attempting  to  leap  over  it, 

Harring:  see  HAUR  v. 

t  Ha'rrington.  Ol>s.  exc.  Hist.  A  brass  far- 
thing token,  coined  by  John,  Lord  Harrington, 
under  .1  patent  granted  him  by  James  I  in  1613. 

['Now  [1613]  my  lord  Harrington  obtained  a  Patent  from 
the  King  for  the  making  of  Brasse  Farthings,  a  thing  that 
brought  with  it  some  contempt  though  lawful!.'  Spark  i.\v 
14  }  ',;irs  fas.  I  (1651)  i.  xxix.  56.] 

1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  n.  i.  83,  I  will  not  bate  a 
Harrington  o'  the  summe.  1632  —  Sfagti.  Lady  iv.  iii. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Let.  12  Aug.  in  Rel.  IVott.  (1672)  558,  I 
have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and  not  gotten  the  value  of 
one  Harrington. 

Ha'rringtonite.  Miu.  [f.  proper  name 
Harrington  +  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  Mesolite. 

1834  Kdinb.  New  P/iilos.  Mag.  XVII.  186  (Dana).  1843 
PORTLOCK  Geol,  218  Harringtonite  forms  veins  or  layers  in 
the  ..  greenstone  of  Portrush.  1868  DANA  Min.  §  381  The 
variety  named  Harringtonite  by  Thomson. 

Ha'rrisbuck.  [Named  after  Sir  W.  C.  Harris, 
by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  1837:  see/Vw.  Zoo!. 
Soc.  1838  p.  2.]  The  Sable  Antelope  of  South 
Africa,  Hippotragtts  niger. 

1863  \V.  C.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting  187,  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing three  beautiful  harrisbucks.     1876  Miss  FREWES  tr.  J. 
!  'ini^s  3  Englishm.  fy  3  Russians  ix.  71  They  brought 
down  a  couple  of  harrisbucks.    1894  LvuEKKER^tya/A'a/. 
Hist.  11.287. 

Harrish,  obs.  form  of  HARSH. 

Harrisite  (hse'risait).  Min.  [f.  proper  name 
Harris  +  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  capper-glance,  with 
cubic  cleavage. 

1865  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  14  Harrisite,  a  variety  of 
cuprous  sulphide,  Cu'-'S,  occurring  in  the  Canton  mine, 
Georgia.  1868  DANA  A/hi.  §  61  Harrisite  ..  is  chalcocite 
with  the  cleavage  of  galena. 

f  Harro,  v.  Obs.  rare.     (See  quots.) 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  13  The  swift  fleeting  of  the 
Dner  afore  ..  the  hoounds  harroing  after,  az  they  had  bin  a 
number  of  skiphs  too  the  spoyle  of  a  karuell.  1825  JAMIT- 
SON,  To  Harro,  Hirro,  v.n.  and  a.,  to  huzza,  to  halloo. 

Harroer,  obs.  f.  HARRIER  ',  HAHROWER. 
fHa'rrohen.    06s.  rare  —  1,     [f.  HARROW  v.- 
+  HEN;  cf.  HARRIER  '  3.]     The  Hen-harrier. 
1575  TL-RBERV.  Faulc.  55  The  harrohen  or  capped  kyte. 

Harrold,  harrotte,  obs.  ff.  HERALD. 
Harrovian  fhser^'vian  ,  a.  nnd  sb*     [f.  mod. 
L.  J/arrovi-a  Harrow  + -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of    or   pertaining    to    Harrow  school. 

B.  sb.  One  educated  at  Harrow. 

1864  R.   CHAMBERS   Bk.   of  Days  II.   177  The  Harrow 
Shootings  were  abolished  in  1771.  . .  The  Harrovians  deeply 
regretted  theending  of  their  old  amusement.  1885  A  thenaeum 
28  Mar.  402/1  Many  eyes  besides  those  of  Harrovians  must 
recently  have  turned  with  interest . .  to  the  great  school  upon 
the  hill. 

Harrow  (hrc'n?u),  J<M  Forms  :  4  ham,  harou, 
harewe,  4-5  harwe,  5-6  harow(e,  7  harrowe, 
5-  harrow.  [ME.  kai-we,  answering  to  an  OE. 
*heanve  or  *hearge  :  app.  related  to  MLG.  (MDu.) 
harke,  Da.  hark  rake,  also  ON.  herfi,  hervi  ,S\v. 
Siarf,  Mffj  Da.  harv]  harrow ;  but  the  form-rela- 
tions are  obscure,  and  the  ulterior  origin  uncertain.] 

1.  A  heavy  frame  of  timber  (or  iron)  set  with  iron 
teeth  or  tines,  which  is  dragged  over  ploughed  land 
to  break  clods,  pulverize  and  stir  the  soil,  root  up 
weeds,  or  cover  in  the  seed.  Sometimes  made  in 
two  halves,  and  then  locally  called  the  harrows. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  12388  For  plogh  and  haru  [v.rr.  harwe, 
harou]  cuth   he  dight.     a  1350  Childli.  Jesus   1,565  i.M 
Ou^ht  ..  |  at  scholde  to  harewe  obur  to  plou;,  He  coupe  it 
wurchen.     1377  LANT.L.  /'.   /'/.    B.   xix.   268  pise  foun.-  . . 
haru-etl  in  an  handwhilc  al  holy  scripture,  Wylh  two  ha: 
[MI  |>ei  hadde . . Id  est,  veius  tcstaraentum  &  noaum.     [>393 

C.  xxn.  272  eyihfs.]    a  1400-50  Alexander  1063  A  Ii. 
fareheld    ouei     with    tyndez.     <,  1440    t'ronip.    Parr.    228/2 


HABHOW. 

A'e   \-',r.    harwe],    erpica.      1573    TUSSER  /ins/:   xvii. 

nhed,  with  \;  le,  like 

:      -  't's   Hnsb.   i. 

(1586)  23  b,  The  Harrowe,  is  an  instrument  crosse  lettused, 

to  hreake  the  Cloddes  withall,  and  to  cover  the  seedes.    1816 

-.'   II.  626   The  harrow  is 

M.-I!  after  the  plough  ..  to  produce  a  more  complete 
n/aiion  of  the  -uil.     1897  A'.  ,\  Q.  Sth  Ser.  XI.  432/2 


She  was  an  adept  at  the  management  of  cart  and  harrows. 

14-46  I.ASDOR  Imaf.  i\m-'.  \\'k>.  II.  382  Underthe 
harrov. 


'24-46  I., 


b.  With  various  defining  words,  as  J>er~,uickshire 
harrow,  t  both  /larrmi' ;    revolving   harrow,  a 
harrow  of  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  on  radiating 
arms,  so  as  to  revolve  horizontally.    Also  brake  (or 
brea  MRAKErf.S^;,  UCSH  HAKI!OW,f/«j;'«- 

it.u.v  sb.  19!,  etc. 

1616  MARKH.  Country  Farm?  541  Breake  the 

clods  . ,  and  then  with  your  bai  1  nine  ouer  them 

•  .  1805  FORSVTH  Reantit-s  Scotl.  (1808)  V.  420  Kre.'ik- 
harn>w>  :irni  ivillcts  are  almost  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  pro- 
prietors. 1826  LOUIXIN  Km-yfl.  Agrif.  (1831)  414  'i'he 
11  ruit.kshire  harrow  i->  the  most  perfect  implement  of  the 
kind  in  general  use. 

c.  Phrases  and  locutions. 

,  1380  WvcuF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  aSo  Cristene  men  may 
seye.  as  fc  poete  seij»  in  prouerbe — J»e  frogge  seide  to  \>e 
harwe,  cursid  be  so  many  lordis.  1523  FITZHERB.  llnsb. 
§  15  It  is  at;  olde  sayinge,  The  oxe  is  neuer  wo,  tyll  he  to  the 
harowe  goo.  1802-12  HENTHAM  Rational?  (>/  EviJi-tnt' 
1 1827)  I.  385  note,  Kept  like  toads  under  a  harrow.  1806  7 
J.  DHESFORO  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xii.  vii,  Placed, 
and  held,  under  the  harrow.  1818  SOITT  AW'  Kfv  \.\vii, 
'  Ower  mony  maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow, 
when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig.'  1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  To 
rin  eiwt?  with  the  /mrrer.vs,  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
reason  fairly;  especially,  when  they  go  on  ..disregarding 
any  thing  that  has  already  been  said  in  reply.  1827  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  (1800)  II.  04  If  1  die  in  the  harrows,  as  is  very  likely, 
I  shall  die  with  honour.  1889  Spectator  12  Oct.,  Ihe 
Armenians  and  Cretans  are  already  under  the  harrow. 

2.  transf.  A  .similar  contrivance  used  for  other 
purposes  :  see  quots.,  and  cf.  HEARSE. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  V,  48  b,  They  have  imagined 
caltrappes,  harowes  and  other  new  trickes  to  defende  the 
force  of  the  horsmen.  i6n  BIBLE  i  Cliron.  xx.  3  Hee 
brought  out  the  people . .  and  cut  them  with  sawes,  and  with 
harrowes  of  yron,  and  with  axes.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct. 
Dnbit.  ii.  ii.  (R.),  That  David  made  the  people  of  the 
Ammonites  to  pass  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron  is  not 
safely  imitable  by  Christian  souldiers. 

t  b.  A  kind  of  sledge  :  also  harrow-sltd.  Ol's. 

15..  Toum.  Tottenham  203  in  ¥tBd.XitiafftS0itgt(i&fj) 
81  Sum  broght  gret  harows  Ther  busbandes  for  to  horn 
fech.  1552  HI-IOKT,  Harrowe  sled,  tra/ta. 

c.  In  Fortification  :  see  quot. 

1788  Chambers  Cycl.,  Harrtrw,  in  Fortification,  is  a  Gate 
made  of  timber,  whose  dimensions  are  commonly  six  by  four 
inches,  and  six  inches  distant  from  each  other,  well  fastened 
to  three  or  four  cross  bars,  and  secured  with  iron. 

d.  In  Gold-mining :  see  quots. 

1869  R.  I).  SMYTH  Galdf.  Victoria  Gloss.  613  Harrows 
are  fixed  to  the  pole  of  a  puddling  machine,  and  being 
dragged  round,  divide  and  mix  the  auriferous  clays  with 
water.  1888  F.  HUME  Mad.  Midas  I.  v,  The  wash  dirt 
being  put  into  these,  there  was  an  iron  ring  held  up  by 
chains,  having  blunt  spikes  to  it,  which  was  called  a  harrow. 

3.  A  diagonal  arrangement  of  soldiers ;  also  of 
migratory  fowl  in  the  air. 

1876  HOLLAND  Sevenoaks  xii.  158  The  wild  geese  flying 
over.,  had  called  to  Jim.. and  he  had  looked  up  at  the  huge 
harrow  scraping  the  sky.  1891  Corn/i.  Mag.  Dec.  643 
(t,-»i/>.  Edu>.  Ill)  Let  your  men  form  a  harrow  on  either  side 
of  the  ridge.  Ibid.  647  The  four-deep  harrow  formation 
which  gave  strength  to  their  array,  and  yet  permitted  every 
man  to  draw  his  arrow  freely  without  harm  to  those  in  front. 

4.  [From  the  verb.]    The  act  of  harrowing. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Cutrtlijts  Ixiv.  13  Scarcely  the  wave  foamed 

white  to  the  reckless  harrow  of  oarsmen. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  karrffw-btam,  -maker, 
-man,  -fin,  -tooth  ;  harrow-shaped  adj. ;  harrow- 
bull  [see  BULL  sb.->'\,  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  form   the  frame  of  the  harrow ;   harrow- 
cultivator,  a  modification  of  the  harrow  supported 
on  wheels ;  harrow-spindle,  one  of  the   '  slots ' 
or    crosspieces  which  are   mortised   through  the 
'  bulls  '  ;  harrow-tine  (.f  -tind)  =  harrow-tooth. 

15*3  FITZHERH.  Hush.  §  15  An  oxe-harowe,  the  whiche  is 
made  of  sixe  smal  peces  of  timbre,  called  "harowe-bulles 
.  .  in  euery  bull  are  syxe  sharpe  peces  of  yren,  called  harowe 
tyndes.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farm?  662  Harrow- 
buls.  Harrow-teeth.  1483  Cat  ft.  Angl.  176/2  An  Harow  or 
u'-r,  .-?•//(, trills.  1826  I. <>l  DON  Rn<ycl.  Agric. 
(1831)  528  'i'he  "harrow-man's  attention  ..  should  be  con- 
stantly directed  to  [etc.].  1530  PALSGR.  229/2  "Harowe 
pynne,  clituille  ae  /urse.  1860  PUSEY  Mitt.  Pi-upk.  67 
'Harrow-shaped  planks,  set  with  sharp  stones.  1641 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtces),  The  smallest  sort  of  them  fc; 
rowe-spindles.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  176/2  An  *Harow  toothe, 
tojaluu.  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  Plough-graith  and 
harrow-teeth  ! 

Harrow,.!/'.-  dial.    --  HAIIKK,  hinge. 

15*8  I.  John's  Hoif.,  Canter/'.,  Paid  for  . .  ye 

harrow  of  a  gate.  1863  BARSF.S  Dorset  Di.it.,  t/arrmuofa 
gate,  the  backer  upright  timber  of  agate  by  which  it  is  hung 
to  its  post. 

Harrow  (lu-vron),  v^  Forms:  see  HARROW  rf.l 
[f.  HAUHOW  rf.i;  cf.  mod.G.  harken  to  rake,  Sw. 
harfva,  Da.  harve  to  harrow.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  a  harrow  over ;  to  break  up, 
crash,  or  pulverize  with  a  harrow.  So  harrow  over. 
Harro-M  in,  to  cover  in  (seed,  etc.)  by  harrowing. 
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n  1300  Cursor  <)f,  21303  J>e  toit>er  he  saus  efter  he  sede,  pc 
thrid  it  h  anis  efter  wit  spede.  1377  [see  HARROW  j/'.1  i]. 

f  1440  Fromp.  r-iii'.  228/2  Harwyn,  tv//t ,'.  1530  PALSGR. 
579/2  He  that  soweth  his  seedes  must  harowe  the  grounde 
by  and  by,  for  els  the  byrdes  wyll  eatc  it  aw;iye.  1611  lJn;t,K 
7W'  xxxix.  KJ  Canst  thou  binde  the  Vnicorne  with  his  band 
in  the  furrow?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleyes  after  thee? 
1759  tr.  /)n/i<i?nefs  Husb.  I.  ix.  (1762)  52  Harrow  over  your 

f  round,  with  a  heavy  wide-tooth'd  harrow.  1772  T.  SIMI^OX 
'eriiiiti'Kiilcr  13  When  the  farmer  sows  his  M.-i-d,  before  he 
[  in.     1834  Low  Agric.  (1847)412  In  a  fortnight  or 
more  after  planting,  the  whole  field  is  to  be  harrowed. 
yv\'.     1650  W.  IJROi'cii  -V(t< •>:  I'rinc.  (1659)482  To  plow  up 
thy  heart,  and  harrow  thy  whole  man.     1654  TRAI-IJ  d>w>n. 
rs.  xv.  4  It  is  evill  to  sow  reports  and  slanders  but  worse  to 
harrow  them  in. 

b.  absolutely. 

'393  LANGL.  f.  PI.  C.  vi.  19  Heggen  o^er  harwen  oj>er 
swyn  o)>er  ^ees  dryue.  1565-73  Durham  Depos.  (Sun- .-,) 
104  Harrawinge  and  sawinge  upon  a  Sondaye.  iSSaOi  IDA 
jVart'tiiitiu  I.  3  They  will.  . jjloiiijh,  and  harrow,  and  sow. 

c.  intr.  (lor  passive}.  Of  land  :  To  suffer  har- 
rowing; to  turn  out  under  the  harrow. 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  n.  183  It  [soil]  never  failed 
.  .to  harrow  down  as  mellow  as  possible. 
t  d.  Back-harrow,  hull-harrow  :  see  quots.  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Harrow  come  when  it  is  In  grasse,  called 
hack  harrowe,  pectino,  sarrio.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel. 
II.  208  Hull  harrow  it,  that  is  with  harrows  without  teeth. 

1 2.  transf.  To  cut  through  as  a  harrow ;  to 
•  plough  '  (the  sea,  etc.).  Obs. 

1583  STANYHTRST  s"K>teis\.  (Arb.)33  His  launce  staffethee 
dust  top  turuye  doth  harrow.  Ibid.  in.  76  The  sea  by  our 
mariners  with  the  oars  cleene  canted  is  harrowd. 

3.  To  tear,  lacerate,  wound  (physically). 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  16  The  thorns  harrowing 
liis  sacred  head.  1735  SOMKRVILI.E  C/ittst'  n.  119  Th* 
impatient  Rider. .With  galling  Spurs  harrows  his  mangled 
Sides.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  (1834)  67  Harrowing  his 
cheeks  with  a  few  scratches, 
f  b.  To  tear  up.  Obs. 

1604  A.  SCOLOKER  7>iV7///a»/»j(i88o)  36  He  hauereuenge, 
or  harrow  vp  my  will. 

4.  To  lacerate  or  wound  the  feelings  of ;  to  vex, 
pain,  or  distress  greatly.     (Rarely  with  up.} 

*6oa  SHAKS.  Hani.  \.  \.  44  It  harrowes  me  with  fear  and 
wonder.  Ibid.  i.  v.  16, 1  could  a  Tale  vnfold,  whose  lightest 
word  Would  harrow  vp  thy  soule.  £1630  SANDEKSON  .Ycr;//. 
II.  305  Our  thoughts  are  so  pulled  and  harrowed  this  way 
and  that  way.  1634  MILTON  Comns  565  Amaz'd  I  stood, 
harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear.  1755  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv. 
485  Th'  ambitious  Wretch,  whose  discontented  Soul  Is  har- 
row'd Day  and  Night.  1816  KKATINCE  7ni7'.  (1817)  I.  152 
Dreadful  stories,  whereby  the  minds  of  good  people  . .  are 
harrowed  up.  1865  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixviii.  337 
His  gentle  nature  was  harrowed  by  the  misery  around  him. 
tb.  To  vex,  disturb.  Obs. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxr.  x.  177  He  [Julian] 
harrowed  the  memorial!  \tncnwriani  rc.iarit}  ofConstan- 
tine,  as  one  that  had  beene  a  deviser  of  innovation. 

1 5.  To  castrate.   Obs. 

1753  Stewarfs^  Trial  139  He  wants  to  harrow  him  [a  horse] 
this  spring.  Ibid.  179  At  the  harrowing. 

Hence  Ha'rrowed ppl.  a.,  Ha'irowing  vbL  sb. 

'5*3  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  12  As  moche  plowynge  and  harow- 
yn^e.  1552  HULOET,  Harrowed  after  the  maner  of  backe 
harrowynge,  pectitus.  1785  G.  WASHINGTON  Writ,  (1891) 
XII.  225  After  three  ploughings  and  three  harro-wings, 
sowed  millet.  1788  FALCONBRIDGE  Afr,  Slave  Tr.  41  The 
harrowed  parts  of  the  back  of  the  unoffending  seaman. 
i847DiSRAKLi  Tancred\\.  xvi, '  I  cannot  leave  her  ',  thought 
the  harrowed  Tancred.  1888  Athenaeum  ii  Aug.  189/3 
The  inevitable  harrowing  of  the  reader's  feelings. 

Harrow  (hre*n>u:,  v.~  Forms:  i  hersian,  3 
herehen,herhen,  3-4her3en,4  herwen,herewe, 
harwe,  harrewe,  haru,  horu,  4-5  harewe,  4-6 
harow(e,  haro,  6  herow,  6-  harrow.  [A  by-form 
of  HARRY  v.,  OE.  hergian,  of  which  the  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  pple.  hergode,  kergod.  and  vbl.  sb.  herntng  re- 
gularly became  in  MK.  herwede,  herwed,  nerwyng, 
whence,  by  change  of  -er  before  cons,  to  ~ar,  and 
levelling,  came  ME.  harwe,  hartnve,  harrow.] 

trans.  To  harry,  rob,  spoil,  a.  Used  especially 
in  the  phrase  to  harrow  hell,  said  of  Christ. 

c  1000  [see  HARROWING  below],  a  1225  St.  Marker.  10  J?u 
herehedest  hcllc.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26026  Of  hell  it  harus 
be  hard  prime.  13..  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A.)  4469  Be  him,  bat 
nerwede  helle.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A  filler's  T.  326  liy  hym 
that  harwed  [v.rr.  hariede,  haried,  harowed]  helle.  c  1500 
Hmv  Plowman  lerned  rnfcr-. \oster  39  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
I.  211,  I  byleve  in  Jhesu  Crysie,  Whiche  suffred  dethe  and 
harowed  hell.  1589  Hay  any  Work  39  Let  him  tell  what 
our  Sauiour  Christ  should  do,  if  he  did  not  harrow  Hell. 
16*4  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  218  This  was  before  Christ  har- 
rowed Hell.  1625  USSHER  Anw.  Jesuit  374  Christ  spoiled, 
or  fas  they  were  wont  to  speake'  harrowed  Hell  1850 
N  i  \\  i  .)/,•(/.  //ynnis  (1867)  168  Christ  hath  harrowed  hell. 
b.  In  the  general  sense  of  HARRY  v. 

1606  J.  CLAPHAM  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  xvi.  142  These 
Picts..did  oft-times  harrow  the  borders.  1643  PRYNNE^"^'. 
Power  Parl.  i.  (ed.  2)112  The  County  of  Glocester,  (which 
they  have  pitifully  harrowed  and  spoiled1.  1782  SIR  W. 
JONES  Speech  Reform.  Parl.  Wks.  1799  VI.  719  They 
racked  and  harrowed  the  people.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
v.  xv,  Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 

Hence  Ha'rrowed  ///.  a, ;  Ha-rrowing  (OE. 
herding]  vbl.  j/>.,  spoiling  (of  hell),  also  in  general 
sense,  plundering,  sacking  (of  a  country). 

c  xooo  &I.FRIC  Horn.  I.  228  Hell  oncneow  Crist,  SaSa  heo 
forlet  hyre  haftlingu  ut,  fmrh  5aes  Hselendes  her^unge. 
"1450  Chester  PI.  xvii.  (Hail.  MS.  2013}  See  that  you  doe 
well,  In  pagente  sett  out  the  harrowinge  of  helle.  1586 
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WARNER  A  ll\  Eng.  i.  vi,  And  then  in  harrowed  Hell 
(PyrithoiiS  buried  he  nor  she,  nor  Theseus  longer  dwell. 
1599  SANDYS  A.-/?-,/  \  184  TJie  harrowing  and 

desolating  of  the  Count rey.  1654  COKAINE  Dianea  in.  234 
He  came  to  the  harrowing  of  our  Island.  1859  WEDGWOOD 
Dict.Eng.  Etymol.  s.v.l/arry,  The  harrowing  of  hell  was 
the  triumphant  expedition  of  Christ  after  his  crucifixion, 
when  he  brought  away  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who  had 
..been  held  captive  in  hell  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

t  Harrow,  haro  .^hrcw),  int.  Obs.  Forms: 
4  harou,  -ow,  -awe,  4-6  harowe,  harrowe,  4-7 
harrow  (5  a  rowel,  5-7  harro,  6  harrok,  haroll, 
5-  haro.  [a.  OF.  haro,  harou,  hareii,  harol,  harau, 
hero,  of  obscure  origin.  The  popular  notion, 
found  already  in  l4thc.,that  the  expression  was 
ha  Ron  !,  a  call  upon  Rou,  Raoul,  or  Kollo,  duke 
of  Normandy,  is  not  consistent  with  the  OF.  forms 
of  the  word.] 

1.  A  cry  of  distress  or  alarm  ;  ;i  call  for  succour. 
To  cry  harrow  (on  any  one) :  to  denounce  (a  per- 
son's) doings.  Obs.  since  c\ 600.  (Modem  instances 
are  either  after  ME.,  or  from  raod.F.) 

13..  Seityn,  Sag.  (W.)  480  Sche  . .  gradde  '  Harow  ! '  with 
gret  rage.  1340  Aycnb.  31  Huanne  |i>e  man.  .nele  arere  bet 
heued  to  gode  he  zor^e  ne  grede  harou  be  ssrifte.  (1386 
CHAUCI'K  Mi\'lt-rs  T.  ioo  Lat  be  Nicholas  Or  I  wol  crie, 
out,  harrow,  and  alias.  —  Reeve's  T.  152  luhn  . .  gan  to 
crie  harrow  and  weylawny  <  Hire  hors  is  lorn.  1413  /'//<•>'. 
S<nule  <Caxton)  I.  vii.  (1859)  6  Lete  us  cryen  a  rowe  and 
oute  upon  them  all  !  (1460  Tinviicity  Myst.  (Surtees)  307 
Oute,  haro,  out,  out !  harkyn  to  this  home.  1481  CAXTON 
Reynard  (Arb.)  66, 1  crye  out  harowe  on  them  that  so  falsely 
haue  belyed  me.  1513  Dou:i..\s  sKneis  xii.  x.  126  Tiiai 
rent  thar  hair,  with  harrow,  :uid  allaik.  1525  Lr>.  BKRNERS 
Froiss.  II.  clxxxviii.  [clxxxiv.]  574  Out,  hnrowe,  what 
myschife  is  this.  1530  PALSGR.  501/2  JYly  mother  \\as 
afrayde  there  had  ben  theves  in  her  house,  and  she  ki\*-d 
out  haroll  alarome.  1590  SPKNSKK  F.  Q.  n.  viii.  46  Harrow 
and  well  away  !  After  so  wicked  deede  why  Jiv'st  thou 
lenger  day?  "1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  m.  i.  in 
Hazl.  Dodslcy  XII.  253  Harrow,  alas  !  I  swell  here  as  I 
go.  [1863  SALA  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  iv.  133  You  may 
cry  Haro  upon  me  fora  Cynic.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard 
208  Harowe  !  I  cry  on  that  vile  crew.] 

II  2.  In  Law  of  Normandy  and  Channel  Isles,  in 
form  haro  ! :  see  quots. 

1682  WAR  BURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  §  43  (1822)  100  Clatn.-uj 
de  J/ar(\  is  thus  practised.  When  any  man  finds  another 
entering  upon  his  possessions,  .crying  out  three  times  haro, 
he  in  the  king's  name  discharges  any  workmen  . .  from  pro- 
ceeding or  any  person  from  employing  them  or  others .  .after- 
wards he  commences  his  action  in  the  court.  If  he  neglect 
so  to  do,  then  the  person  against  whom  the  haro  \\.is 
cried,  may  ..  bring  his  action  against  him  who  cried  haro. 
1862  ANSTF.D  Channel  I  si.  iv.  xxiii.  (ed.  2)  539  Encroach- 
ments on  property  are  sometimes  met  by  a  very  peculiar 
exclamatory  appeal,  called  '  Ha  !  Ro  ! '  repeated  thrice.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  appeal  to  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  is  followed  by  action. 
3.  as  sb.  The  calling  of  harrow  !  ;  outcry. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  84  panne  gete  we  some  harrowe 
full  hastely  at  hande.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I. 
124  Thair  wes  no  thing  bot  harrok,  how  and  cry. 

Harrower1  (hcewaj .    [f.  HABROWO.I] 

1.  One  who  harrows  land. 

c  1440  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  687/16  Hie  harfiicator,  a 
haroer.  1552-72  HULOET,  Harrower,  when  it  is  backe 
harrowed,  or  weeder,  sarritor.  1641  I>EST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)i4o  Harro wers  have  usually  3^.,  or  -$d.  two  quarters 
a  day.  1688  K.  HOL^II:  .-i  nnoury  m.  243/2  Good,  Plowman, 
Sower,  Harrower,  and  Carter. 

f  2.  [f.  HARUOW  sb^\     A  harrow-maker.   Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  176/2  An  Harow  or  a  harow-maker  (A. 
a  Harower),  erpicarius. 

3.  One  who  harrows  ^the  soul,  feelings). 

1814  MRS.  J.  WKST  Alicia  dc  Lacy  IV.  283  Harrowers  of 
the  soul  and  slow  consumers  of  the  body.  1889  WIUTHY 
Awaken.  Mary  Fen-wick  III.  ii.  58  A  glorifier  of  maudlin 
sentimentality,  a  narrower  of  feelings. 

Ha'rrower  2.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  5  harwere, 
(>  harroer.  [f.  HARROW  z;,2] 

1.  A  spoiler:    a  by-form  of  HARRIER1.     Har- 
rower of  hclly  an  appellation  of  Christ. 

CI450  G'?'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  160  We  xulle  telle..How 
hanvere  of  helle  Was  born  this  nyght. 

2.  A  bird  of  prey  ;   =  HARKIKR  1  3,  q.v. 
Harrowing,  vbl.  sb.  \  see  HARROW  v.]  and  -. 
Harrowing  h:vr(?»,in\///,a.   [f.HARRowz/.i] 

That  harrows  or  lacerates  the  feelings  ;  acutely  dis- 
tressing or  painful. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  iv.  vi,  My  soul  with  harrowing 
anguish  torn.  1884  COLERIDGE  in  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench 
Div.  279  Other  details  yet  more  harrowing.,  were  presented 
to  the  jury. 

Hence  Ha'rrowingly  adv.^  Ha  rrowhigness. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVIII.  179  Scarcely 
any  single  figure  so  divinely  yet  harrowingly  expressive. 
1843  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVII.  19  The  prayer  for  annihila- 
ti.in  \<  more  harrowingly  terrific.  1883  Academy  29  Dec. 
426  The.,  tragic  and  sordid  harro  wing  ness  [of  life]. 

t  Harry,  sl>.\  Obs.  [f.  HARRY  v.]  The  act 
of  harrying  ;  devastation,  molestation,  vexation. 

ci3jo  R.  BRI-NNF.  Chron.  (1810)  157  Ne  J>orgh  non  o^er 
harie  to  do  him  reisc  his  scheide. 

Harry  vhct-ri),  sb£  Also  4-7  Kerry.  [ME. 
J/erry,  from  Henry  by  assimilation  of  nr  to  rr ; 
er  subst-q.  becoming  ar,  as  in  HARRY  ?;.]  A 
familiar  equivalent  of  the  Christian  name  Henry 
(whence  also  the  feminine  name  Harriet t  originally 
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-  Henriette) ;    used   nlso  in  transferred   applica- 
tions, and  as  part  of  many  appellatives. 
I.  1.  The  proper  name. 

i  1386  CHAIXEK  Cook's  Prat.  34  And  ther-fore  Kerry  Bailly 
by  thy  feith  Re  thou  na[t]  wrooth.     1519  Interlude  '., 
in    llazl.  Dodsleyl.  30  The  most  wise  prince  the  si-v.'mh 
Ilerry.     1648  MILTON  Sonnet  to  Lams,  Harry,  who 
ful  and  well-measured  song  [etc.]. 

2.  As  a  generic  name  for :    a.  A  country  fellow 
(fobs.),     b.  A  young  Englishman  of  a  low-chss 
tyj  v  :  cf.  'AKRY. 

1796  GKOSK  Diet.  f«/c.  Tongue,  l/arn;  a  country  fellow. 
1828  t  j-,i,-v«  Dm!.,  Harrv.  a  country  man,  a  rude  boor. 
1874  All  year  /,',««,/  XII.  617  We  have  all  been  intro- 
dll<  ed  I-  Marry  at  home  .  .  We  do  not  style  him  'Arry,  R> 
some  offensively  and  in  the  worst  taste  do. 

3.  ?\.  Harrys  vt  King  Harrys;  playing  cards  of 
the  si-cond  quality. 

1841  Rr.nfslimu's  Jrnl.  16  Apr.  (in  1'hiM.  Sac.  Trans. 
1867,  63)  The  best  cards  are  called  Moguls,  the  others  Harrys 
and  Highlanders.  1866  in  Station, -r  f,  Fancy  Tratics 
Register  \  Sept.  illiid.i.  The  different  qualities  of  cards  are 
distinguished  as  Moguls,  Harrys,  Highlanders,  and  Merry 
Andrew.  1867  FRY  I'laying-Canl  terms  (Ibid.  64  ,  Harrys, 
11  called  from  the  device  on  the  wrappers. 
II.  With  qualification,  Old,  Lord,  Blind. 

4.  Old  Harry:   A  familiar  name  for  the  Devil: 
see  also  OLD  and  NICK.      To  play  Old  Harry  with  : 
to  play  the  devil  or  the  mischief  with ;  to  work 
mischief  upon  ;  to  ruin. 

1777  lii<ANi)  Pop.  Anli,,.  (1870)  III.  54  In  the  north  of 
England  Old  Harry  is  also  one  of  the  popular  names  of  the 
devil.  1796  in  GROSR  Diet.  I'ulg.  Tongue.  ^24  SCOTT 
ttattlet  ch.  viii,  There  is  none  but  Ould  Harry  as 
I  know  of,  that  can  match  ye.  1837  MARRVAT  Doc-fiend 
xlvn.  They've  played  Old  Harry  with  the  rigging.  1843 
BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Merch.  I'cnicc  Mural,  Pitch  Greek  to 
old  Harry,  and  stick  to  Conundrums  !  1880  MRS.  LYNN 
LlNToN  Rebel  of  Family  II.  ix,  These  evening  damps  and 
chills  play  Old  Harry  with  one's  bronchial  tubes. 

5.  (See  quots.) 

« 1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cmu,  Old  Ilarrr,  a  Composition 
used  by  Vintners,  when  they  bedevil  their  Wines.  1796 
GROSE  Diet.  rnlg.  Tongue,  Old  harry,  a.  composition  used 
by  vintners  to  adulterate  their  wines. 

6.  By  (lie  Lord  Harry  :  a  form  of  swearing  ;  of 
doubtful  origin. 


E6it>r 

,!<!:-.  Caroline,' Hj  the  Lord  Harry!  They'll 
find . .  much  more.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  xv.  Then,  by  the 
Lord  Harry  ..  if  the  Devil  wins  this  time,  you  shall  be  the 
prize  show  of  the  mad-house  ! 

7.  Blind  Harry:  see  BLIND  a.  16. 
III.  Combinations. 

8.  In  apposition  :  Harry-banning,  a  local  name 
of  the  three-spined  stickleback.     Harry-bird,  the 
Greater    Shearwater    (Paffimis    major].      Harry 
Denehman,  Harry  Dutchman,  local  names  of 
the  hooded  or  Danish  crow,     f  Harry-lion,  '  a 
horse-godmother'  (.Halliwell).    Harry-long-legs, 
the  cranefly  or  daddy-long-legs.    •(•  Harry  -ruffian, 
a  swaggerer. 

1661  LA-ELL  Hist.  A  Him.  $  Min.  235  Stickle-backs, 
Hackles :  or  ^Harry  bannings,  are  naught  and  unwhole- 
some. 1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  s.v.  Pembrokeshire,  The  puffin 
and  the  *harry-bird  breed  in  holes,  and  commonly  in  those 
of  the  rabbits.  18 . .  W.  G.  WATERS  Words  not  in  Forty  in 
tforf.Arch.  VIII.  167  *Harry  Denchman,  the  Danish  crow. 


terme  it).     1676  COTTON  Angler  II.  338  We  have  also  thii, 
month  a  'Harry-long-legs.      1781   MAD.   D'ARULAY  Diary 
14  Sept.,  A  Harry  Longlegs  ..  after  much  trial  to  catch, 
d  me.     1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  \\.  i.  (1871)  160  She  has 
a  harry-Iong-legs  and  holds  it  by  one  of  its  shanks. 
1609  10  CORBKT  EU'gi,'  OH  Rai'is  Poems  (18071  5  When  I     ' 
past    1'aules,  and  travell'd  in   that    walke  Where  all  oure 
Brittame-sinnen  sweare  and  talk;  Ould  *  Harry-ruffians,    ! 
bankerupts,  souUuayen. 

9.  attrib.  Harry  groat,  a  groat  coined  by  Henry 
VIII;  the  old  Harry  groat,  is  that  which  bears  the 
king's  head  with  a  long  face  and  long  hair.  Harry 
noble,  a  gold  coin  of  Henry  VI.  Harry  racket, 
a  name  of  Blindman's  buff.  Harry  sovereign,  a 
sovereign  of  Henry  VII  or  Henry  VIII. 


Jot.  II,  c.  7  Mone  of  vber  cuntreis  ..  sik  as  the  *henry 
Inghss  noble.  1488  Ld.  High  Trias.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  So  Item, 
in  Han  nubilis  and  salutis  fourti  and  ane.  1497  Ibid.  -545 
Item,  to  Hannis,  gunnar.  .a  quartar  of  ane  Harj  nobill 
1611  COTGR.,  Cafi/au,  a  play,  .not  much  vnlike  our  "Harry, 
racket,  or  Kidman-blind.  Ibid.,  Clinc-mncette,  the  game 
called  Hodman-blind  ;  Harrie-racket ;  or,  are  you  all  hid 
1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  371  She  hath  old  'harry 
soveraignes.  .to  give  away  on  her  death  bed. 

Harry  (hx-ri),  v.  Forms:  i  herjian,  2-4 
herjian,  3  here;en,  heerjien,  herien,  3-4  herjen, 
4  herijen,  harre,  hare,  hari,  4-7  hery(e,  5  hery- 
jen,  4-6  hary(e,  6-9  Sc.  herry,  7  harrie,  6- 
harry.  See  also  HAKKOW  v.-  [OE.  Ap--ia>i, 
/itritiii.  -. OLG.  herron,  MLG., MDu.  hcren,  kergen 
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(heregcn,  hcrieti),  OHO.  harjSn,  herjtn.  Itcn-on, 
MHG.  htren,  lierjcn.  hcrixcn.  hergen,  ON.  herja, 
Pa.  tergt-.-OTeut.  type  *karjSjan,  f.  *harjo- 
host,  army,  HKRK  j/>.  It  is  notable  that  in  this 
word  the  OK.  £  from  /,  though  originally  palatal 
(cf.  pple.  heriemie  in  Alfred's  Orosius),  passed  over 
into  the  guttural  spirant,  giving  tu  in  MK.  This 
prob.  took  place  first  before  the  back  vowels,  in 
pa.  t.  htnoae,  pa.  pple.  hergod,  vbl.  sb.  her^un<;, 
whence,  by  extension,  the  ME.  present,  htnahe, 
hcr-^c.  hai-i'c.  II  AKKOWZ/.-,  beside  the  normal  herje, 
htryht,  hcrry,  harry.  In  ME.  the  native  word 
may  have  run  together  with  OF.  harier,  herier, 
herrier,  in  same  sense.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  predatory  raids  or  incursions ; 
to  commit  ravages. 

c893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  19  pa  Cwenas  herRiaShwilum 
on  oa  Noromen.  Ibid.  ii.  8  i  He  was  heriende  &  feohtende 
fift*  wmtra.  n  1000  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  794  (Earle)  59  fa 
na&enan  on  Norohymbrum  herj;odon.  1154  iHd.  an.  1014 
(Earle)  151  Hi . .  sceoldan . .  eallc  ;etja;dere  faran  and  her^ian. 
<- 1205  LAY.  14000  purh  bi  lond  heo  aerneS,  and  hairjieo,  and 
berneO.  c  1565  LlHDKSAV  (I'itscottiel  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  6 
I  hey  passed  through  the  country  and  herried  and  slew 
wherever  they  came.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdm's  Brit.  I.  86 
Harrie  and  make  hayock  of  all.  a  1616  BEAT.M.  &  FL. 
Bondnca  n.  iii,  Harrying  for  victuals.  1837  CARI.VI  i.  !•  r. 
Kto.  III.  i.  i,  The  Prussians  were  harrying  and  ravaging 
about  Metz.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Catty,  (ed.  3)  I.  v.  312  The 
Danes  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  harrying. 

2.  trans.  To  overrun  (a  place  or  territory)  with 
an  army  ;    to  ravage  by  war  or  invasion  ;    to  lay 
waste,  sack,  pillage,  spoil. 

<  1205  LAY.  1640  He..her3ede  bat  lond.  1375  BARBOL-R 
/.V,v,v  xix.  280  The  scottis  men  all  cokdaill  Fra  end  till 
end  thai  heryit  haill.  c  1460  Katt.  Cttertvnrnc  14  in 
Percy's  Ret.,  And  boldely  brentc  Northomberlonde,  And 
haryed  many  a  towyn.  1547  J-  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scattes 
209^  How  the  countrey  hath  been  ouer  runne,  spoyled  and 
heried.  1581  SAVII.E  Tacitus'  Hist,  m.xlix.  (1591)  143  Italie 
he  harried  as  a  conquered  countrey.  a  1649  I'KI'MM  OK 
HAWTH.  Hist.  ?as.  II,  Wks.  1 171 1 1  31  The  earl  of  Huntly 
burnt  and  herried  all  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  M  urray  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  (1847)  500/1  The  Saxons  with 
perpetual  landings  and  invasions  harried  the  South  coast  of 
ilritain.  1855  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  73  One  band  .. 
harried  the  county  of  Wicklow.  1874  GREKN.S'/W/  Hist.\.  §  i. 
6  Pirate-boats  were  harrying  the  western  coast  of  the  island. 
t  b.  spec.  To  despoil  hdl ;  as  said  of  Jesus 
Christ  after  his  death  ;  =  HARROW  v?  a.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  23  For  to  be  time  cam  bat  he 
herejede  helle.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Colt.  Horn.  205  [He] 
buruh  his  holi  passiun  werp  bene  deouel  adun  and  heriede 
helle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1446  Til  bat  our  lauerd  harid  [v.r. 
heried]  hell.  c  1450  Mirour  Sahtacioun  3032  This  helle 
entered  Jhesu.  .And  of  alle  savles  there  inne  he  heryde  it. 

c.  To  rob  (birds'  nests1.     The  current  word  in 
mod.Sc. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  A';Vi(i842)  p.xxxii,  I  was  informed,  that 
some  parichoneris .  .did  herit  craw  nestes.  1816  SCOTT  . -1  nti^. 
vii,  Mony  a  kittywake's  and  lunge's  nest  hae  I  harried  up 
amang  thae  very  black  rocks.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  75, 
I  had  come  over  to  harry  gleds'  nests. 

3.  To  harass  ;  persons    by  hostile  attacks,  forced 
exactions,  or  rapacity ;  to  despoil. 

a  1300  Cursor  II.  29340  paa  bat  pouer  men  ouer-lais,  and 
herijs  [T.  r.  robbes]  bam.  13..  K.  K.  A /tit.  P.  B.  1179  He 
herjed  vp  al  Israel.  1500  20  DUNIIAR  1'oems  xiii.  34  Sum 
is  put  owt  of  his  possession!!  ;  Sum  herreit,  and  on  creddens 
dynis.  1635  RUTHEREORD  Lett.  11862)  I.  148  It  is  His 
honour  His  servants  should  not  be  herried  and  undone  in 
His  service.  1786  BURNS  AdJr.  Keelzebub 37  Whilethey're 
only  poind't  and  herriet.  1816  SCOT  r  Old  Mort.  viii 
Harried  and  undone  ! — body  and  gudes  ! 

b.  To  drive  forth  stripped  of  house  or  goods.  Sc. 

1549  Conipl.  Scot.  xv.  135  Sic  vane  hope,  .hes  gart  mony 
ofvsbe  hareyt  furtht  of  house  and  herberye.  1552  Aiu1. 
HAMILTON  Catec/t.  (1884)  49  Quhasa.  .hurtis  ony  uther  man 
and  hareis  him  out  of  house  and  harbni  ie.  1603  JAS.  I  Sp. 
Hampton  Crt.  Confer,  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  x.  i,  I  will  make 
them  conform  themselves;  or  else  I  will  harry  them  out  of 
the  land,  orelse  do  worse.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.,  In  Scotland 
it  signifies  to  rob,  plunder, or  oppress  . .  as — 'he  harried  me 
out  of  house  and  home  ' ;  that  is,  he  robbed  me  of  my  goods 
and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

4.  To  worry,  goad,  torment,  harass ;  to  maltreat, 
ill-use,  persecute- ;  to  worry  mentally. 

a  1400-50  A  le.\  andcr  4484  And  othire  harlotry  }e  hant  bat 
hens  |.e  goste.  1530  PALSGR.  579/1  Why  do  you  harye  the 
poore  felowe  on  this  facyon?  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm. 
214  He  was  haunted  and  harried  with  the  horrible  apparitions 
and  spectres  of  Furies.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto' s  1'ra-,'.  iv.  8 
Being  wearied  with  harryini;  those  poor  bodies  in  such 
fashion,  they  catt  them  all  battered  to  pieces  into  the  Sea. 
1764  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Dr.  Taylor  -j-j  May,  That  your  mind 
should  be  harried  it  is  no  wonder.  1859  TENNYSON  Guine- 
vere 358  Thou  their  tool,  set  on  to  plague,  .and  harry  me. 

t  5.  To  ravish,  violate.   Obs. 


1591  HARINCTON  Or/.  Fur.  xii.  vi,  Thus  in  his  sight  to 
have  his  mistresse  hary'd.  1607  TOURNKUR  AVr'.  7>v(^.  i. 
iv.  Wks.  1878  II.  36  He  harried  her  among  a  throng  of 
Panders. 

6.  To  plunder,  carry  off   in    a   marauding  raid 
(cattle,  etc.).     Now  Sf. 

1579  FENTON  Gniceiard.  in.  (1599)  115  The  cattell  being 
harried  by  the  one  and  the  other.     1600  HOLLAND  / . 
They. .harrie  and  drive  away  pii^slmih  > if  tin 
I.     1808  SCOTT  Marnr.  i.   xix,    Harried   the  w  r, 
Greenlaw*s goods,    1830  (;AI  r  l.<r.<-ric  '/'.  YI.  viii.  1 1849)288 
Herrying  the  webs  and  yarn  of  the  country  wi>. 

7.  To  drag.   Ol>s.  or  dial. 


HARSH. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /\C.  178  Sembled  bay  were,  Herjed  out 
of  vchc  hyrne.  1340  HA.MPOI.E  I'r.  Ctmsc.  43.15  (Harl.  MS 
6923.  If.  62),  And  deuylles  salle  harre  hym  up  evene  In  th,'. 
ayre  c  1386  CHAUCKR  Pars.  T.  r  97.  £1430  Life  St. 
Aat/i.  xxiv.  (1884)  53  Thananoon  be  holy  mayde  was  harynl 
forth  to  turment.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  227/2  Harys 
drawyn,  trahicio.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  429  Then  the 
corps,  .were  haryed  to  Thamys  syde,  where  . .  there  in  the 
rubbusshe  &  sande  . .  they  buryed  or  conueyed  these  .iii 
bodyes.  1530  PALSGR.  570/2  He  haryeth  hym  aboute  as  if 
he  were  a  traytour.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  n.  iii.  §47; 
Like  wild  horses  drawing  a  coach  . .  berrying  and  herlini; 
their  Maister  at  their  pleasure.  1613  K.  CAWDREY  Table 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Harrie,  pull  violently.  1624  Hi  v 
Gunaik.  \.  17  Harrieng  the  virgin  thence.  1845  ] 
BRONTE  Wuthering  Heights  xxxiv.  280  '  Th'  divil  's  ban  ied 
off  his  soul  ,  he  cried. 

t  Harry,  int.    Obs.     Also  5  harrer,  6-7  areo. 
A  call  to  a  horse ;   =  HAIT. 

<  1440  I'romp.  1'arr.  221/2  Hayht,  harry.     1:1460  7, 
/..t'  Mvst.  (Surtees)  9  Harrer,  Morelle,  iofurthe,  hyu-    And 
let   the   ploghe   stand.      1599  MINSHEU  A'/.   Diet.,  I  lair.- 
,    (Sp.i,  a  voice  of  carters  to  their  horses,  saying,  aree   gee 
haighL  etc. 

t  Harry-carry.   Obs.     (See  quots.,  and  cf. 

IlruKY-n  imv). 

'493-4  Ordinance  in  Yarmouth  Kk.  Entries  (Norf. 
Archxi'l.  11855  IV.  262)  Now  of  late  divers  of  the  same 
inhabitants  have  devised  carts,  called  Harry  Carries,  and 
the  owners  of  the  same  being  called  Harry  Carmen,  set., 
boys  and  girls  to  go  with  the  said  carts.  .Every  harry  carry 
man,  keeping  a  harry  carry  to  get  money  by  the  same,  shall 
keep  to  go  with  the  same  one  liable  man.  1870  THOK\ 
Tour  Eng.  II.  xix.  _37  These  narrow  rows  [at  " 

a  special  low,  lo 

iry  the  Seventh 
porndnrly  known  as  '  Harry-carries'. 


our  Eng.  II.  xix.  37  These  narrow  rows  [at  Yarmouth] 
created  a  necessity  for  a  special  low,  long  narrow  vehicle, 
first  introduced  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  and  hence 

opularly  known  as  '  Harry-carries '. 

Harrying  (harri|in\  vbl.  sb.  Forms:  see  the 
vb.  [OE.  turning  (.  hersian  to  HARRY:  see 
-ING1.]  Warlike  incursion;  devastation,  laying 
waste  ;  ravaging,  plundering,  raiding. 

1-900  tr.  R.Tctiis  Hist.  i.  ix.  [xi.]  (1890)  42  Seo  her^ung 
waes  burh  Alaricum  Gotena  cyninggeworden.  c  1000  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  994  (Earle)  132  note.  Hi  ..  worhton  bat  mjeste 
yfel.-on  bsmette  and  here^unge  and  on  man  slyhtum. 
a  1230  Prov.  jElfred  90  in  O .  E.  Misc.  108  To  werie  bat 
lond  wib  hunger  and  wib  herivnge.  1557-75  Diitrn. 
(\cnrr.  (Bannatyne)  194  The  hereing  of  liothuile  Mure. 
1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  viii.  216  The  coasts  of 
Britain,  .desolated  by  their  harryings. 

Ha'rry-net.  0/>s.  or  dial.  The  same  as 
HAHRY-WATER  net :  see  below. 

1805  Leslie  of  Pmuis  79  i  Jam.)  He  does  not  know  what  a 
harry-net  is.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Harry-net, 
a  net  with  such  small  meshes,  and  so  formed,  as  to  take  even 
the  young  and  small  fish. 

t  Harry-Soph.  Obs.  [Shortened  from  ffeniy- 
Sophister,  latinized  Sophista  Henrtcianus,  as  given 
by  Fuller:  see  quot.  1661.  (By  an  academic  joke 
referred  to  Gr.  ipiaocpos  very  wise.)]  A  class  of 
students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge:  see  quots. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  151  An  H enry-Sophister. 
So  are  they  called,  who  after  four  years  standing  in  the 
University,  stay  themselves  from  commencing  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  to  lender  them,  .more  capable  of  preferment.  Several 
reasons  are  assigned  of  their  name,.  The  truth  is  this,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  after  the  destruction  of 
Monasteries,  learning  was  at  a  loss,  and  the  University  . . 
stood  at  a  gaze  what  would  become  of  her.  Hereupon 
many  Students  staid  themselves,  two,  three,  some  four 
years,  as  who  would  see,  how  their  degrees,  (before  they 
took  them)  should  be  rewarded  and  maintained.  1795  Gentl. 
Maff.  20  (Farmer)  A  Harry,  or  errant  Soph  ..  is  one  who, 
having  kept  all  the  terms,  by  statute  required  previous  to 
his  law-act,  is  hoc  ipso  facto  entitled  to  wear  the  same 
garment,  and,  thenceforth,  ranks  as  batchelor,  by  courtesy. 
1852  Cambridge  Univ.  ("rt/.38  Astudent  who  has  declared  for 
Law  or  Physic,  may  put  on  a  full-sleeved  gown,  when  those 
of  the  same  year,  who  go  out  at  the  regular  time,  have  taken 
their  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  is  then  styled  a 
Harry-Soph  (<pi(ro0os). 

t  Ha'rry-water,  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  herrie- 
water.  [t.  HARRY  v.  +  WATER.] 

1.  adj.  That  harries  or  despoils  the  water.     As 
sb.,  short  for  harry-water  net,  a  kind  of  net  with 
meshes  so  small  as  to  catch  very  small  fish. 

1579  Sc.  Actsjfas.  [-'f,c.  89  That  destroyes  the  Smoltes 
and  frye  of  Salmound  ..  bePolkes,  Creiiles,  Trammel-nets, 
and  Herrie-waters. 

2.  transf.  unAJig.  Cf.  drag-net. 

1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  4761  Their  herywater  they 
spred  in  all  countries.  1620  A.  SvMsnN  Christ's  Test.  l'i:r. 
K  viij  (Jam.),  [The  doctrine  of  Purgatory]  is  ane  lu 
\vaU-r-net,  and  hath  oner-spread  the  whole  waters.  1629 
/.  BOYD  Last  liattell  488  (Jam.  (Alexander  had  fished  tin 
whole  world  with  his  herrie-water-net. 

Harse,  -er,  obs.  ff.  HARSH,  HAWSE,  HAWSEI:. 
Harsegaye,  var.  of  ARCHEGAY,  Obs. 

1876  in  VOYLE  Milit.  Diet. 

t  HaTsell,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  harcelcr,  in 
1 5th  c.  liarfeller,  for  herce/er,  f.  OF.  herser  to  har- 
ro\v.]  trans.  To  aggravate,  exacerbate. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xiii.  (1632)614  He  ..  in  stead 

i     !         -ing,  doth  harsell  and  wringthem. 

Harsh  (hajj),  a.  Forms:  3-6  harsk,  4  arsk, 
5  harske,  bars,  6  harse.  harshe,  har(r  ysh^e, 
6-7  harrish,  6-  harsh.  [ME.  harsk,  a  northern 
word,  (bund  from  c  1300,  agrees  in  form  (but 
hardly  ill  sense)  with  OSw.  harsk,  Sw.  hiirsk, 
Pa.  harsk  rank,  rancid,  rusty  (as  bacon),  not  re- 
corded in  ONorse;  also  in  form  and  sense  with 

14 


HARSH. 
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HARTSHORN. 


MLG.   and    mod.(;.  harsch    harsh,  rough.     As  a 

general   Eng.  word,  harsh   Jiarrish    is  not  found 

before  ifith  c.     There  is  a  northern  by-form  HASH. 

Ulterior  etymology  obscure  :  conjectured  to  be  a  deriv.  in 

•sk,  -sfi,  of  hard  iquasi  liardsk),  or  of  the  rootAar-  in  harm.] 

1.  Disagreeably  hard  and  rough   to  the  touch  ; 

coarse  in  texture ;  rugged. 

a  lyoo  Cursor  M.  21343   Leon  dantand  harsk  and  herd. 

'  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Bctptista  278   Ine   to  arsk  hare  he 

Vrle.     ''.a  1400  Morfe  Arth.  1084  Harske  as  a  hunde- 

.as|»e  hyde   of  bat   hulke    hally  al  over!     1513 

Amang  buskis  harsk.      1600  J. 

PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.   36  A  kinde  of  harsh   haire  like 

goates.       1606    S".    BAXTER  Sidney's    Oitrania    Dij,    Our 

'•s  beene  blunt   rude  harrish   uncooth.      1626  BACON 

.1  §  516  The  Pith  and  the  Kernel.  .a»e  both  of  a  harsh 

-ince.      1737  BRACKEN  Farriery   hnpr.    (1756)   I.  322 

An  old  Horse's  Mouth  being  naturally  harsh   and  thin  of 

Flesh  upon  the  Roof,     1876  P.v  '•/?£.  Gtol.  iv. 

.  'Icanic  ash  and  dust  feel  harsh  to  the  finger. 
2   Repugnant  or  unpleasant  to  other  bodily  senses. 
a.  Unpleasantly  rough  to  the  taste;  astringent. 

1-1440  Protttp.  Par'.'.  2282  Harske,  or  haske,  as  sundry 
frutys  (/'.  bars,  or  harske).  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  n. 
\  ii.  i  ^41  >  .>ob,  [Grapes]  which  are  in  taste  liytter  or  harryshe. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  Ded.  (1580)  Aij  b,  This  fruite.  .maie 
perhaps  in  the  first  tastyng.  seeme  somewhat  rough  and 
harshe  in  the  mouthe.  1626  BACON  Syl-.'a  §  40  Such  Astiic- 
ti.m  is  found  in  Things  of  an  Harrish  Tast.  1637  MILTON 
•'•15  3,  I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
1809  PINKNEY  'j'rar.  France  139  The  water,  .is  so  harsh  that 
it  cannot  be  drunk.  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  258 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercury . .  is . .  of  a  harsh  taste. 

b.  Disagreeably  rough  to  the  ear ;  jarring,  dis- 
cordant. 

1530  [implied  in  HARSHNESS].     1568  GRAFTON  Chrem.  II. 
49  He  was  harrish  of  voyce,  but  yet  eloquent.    1597  HOOKER 
Pol.  \.  xxvii.   j  2  Certain  harsh  and  vnpleasant  dis- 
cords.    ?  1630   MILTON  At  a  Solemn  .Music  20  And  with 
harsh  din  Broke  the  fair  musick.     1670  NARBOROUCH  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Set*.  Late  ISoy.  t.  (1711)  65  The  Men  have  a  harsh 
Language,  and  speak  ratling  in  the  Throat.     1870  E.  PEA- 
Kalf  Skirl.  II.  217  Loud  and  harsh  as  the  scream  of 
the  peacock.     1892  W.  MINTO  in  Bookman  Nov.  56/2  They 
are  the  only  harsh  notes  in  a  volume  of  delightful  verse. 

C.  Of  rough  aspect ;  unpleasing  or  inharmonious 
to  the  eye ;  forbidding. 

1774  GOLDSM  .Vat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  200  His  face  tanned, 
and  all  his  lineaments  . .  harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun. 
1837  \V.  IRVING  dipt.  Bcmnrt'ille  III.  141  The  red  glare  of 
the  fires  upon  these  wild  groups  and  harsh  faces.  1841  W 
SPALDING  Italy  4  ft.  Isl.  I.  177  The  energy  and  harsh  pro- 
I-  ntions,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  caricature  . .  in 
the  bronze  and  terra-cotta  figures.  1894  WILSON  Cycl. 
Pltotogr.  179  A  picture  without  halftones  is  harsh. 

d.  Disagreeable  or  forbidding  in  general  physi- 
cal effect ;  attended  with  discomfort  ;  rough,  rude. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  422  The  Kiri;essen  . . 
Iteseliti,  harsh  names  of  harsher  people  in  those  most  harsh 
and  horrid  desarts.  1681  DRYDEN  Aos.  tf  Aclii!.  To  Rdr., 
The  physician.. prescribes  harsh  remedies  to  an  inveterate 
disease.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  ii,  The  harsh  and  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  211 
A  cache  of  meat  deposited . .  in  this  harsh  wilderness. 

3.  Repugnant  or  roughly  offensive  to  the  feelings ; 
severe,  rigorous,  cruel,  rude,  rough,  unfeeling,     a. 
Of  actions,  systems,  etc. 

iS7»-*>  NORTH  Plutarch   503  (R.)  His  speech  was  not 
harsh  nor  churlish,  but  very  mild  and  pleasant,  as  appeareth 
by  the  letters  he  wrote.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  n.  289  It 
can  neuer  be,  They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignitie.     1659 
W.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pharonnida  i.  iii.  (1850)  55  Whatever 
crime's  the  cause  Of  this  harsh  sentence.    1709  LADY  M.  W. 
MOHTAGU  Let.  to  Miss  A.   ll'ortley  21  Aug.,  Repent  of   i 
your  harsh  censure.      1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  90 
Under  the  harsh  administration  of  Laud. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  431  (N.)  The  verie  shining  force  of 
excellent  vertue,  though  in  a  very  harrish  subject.  1596 
MIAKS.  Mrrcli.  I',  iv.  i.  125  Not  on  thy  soale  :  but  on  thy 
soule  har-h  lew  Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keene.  1790  BURKE 
f'r. A',:.  Wks,  V.  328  As  conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the 
policy  of  the  harshest  of  that  harsh  race.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  109  He  is  a  harsh  master  to  his  servants. 

4.  Repugnant    to   the    understanding   or   taste; 
grating  upon  the  mind  or  aesthetic  faculty  ;  strained, 
forced ;  lackingsmoothness,nnpleasing, ungraceful. 

1594  WII.I.OBIF.  Aviso.  (1880)  12  Easie  to  be  vnderstood, 

n'alJOU4-i.  aksurdity-       '6*4  CAIT.    SMITH    I'irginia 

:  >  the  beginning  may  seeme  harsh .  .a  pleasanter 

':••' "    '  ''••-.   Hum.   Knm'l. 

we  eat  and  drink  ideas. 

,I&»'   ™  transitions  Nature 

••97  .    iii.    i,,   An 

ive  after  pr,<r,new,  •  fast  to  the  world  '  is  very  harsh. 

5.  Comb.     a.    Parasynthetic,   as  harsh-featured, 
-mannered,  -syllabled,  -tongued,  -voiced  adjs.     b. 

i!>ial,  as  harsh-blustering,  -echoing,  -qratiii^, 
-resounding,  -sounding  adjs.  c.  t  Harsh-weed, 
a  name  for  Knapweed,  Centaurta  Scabiosa  (Sir  T. 
Hilly/  ,76o). 

'735  C-'hast  iv.  155   Thy  threatening  voice, 

-larsh-echomg  from  the  hills.   1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Baptistery 


.             .            AS  asery 

<uth  shapes,  "Harsh.featur'd  rude  of 

;                              <'-7  =  )  II.  7  harsh- 

•:•-'•-    It.   ..    ii'               •  -harsh 


Harsh,  -:   rare.     [f.  prec.  ailj.] 

tl  i  ve  a  harsh  sound  ;  to  creak.   Obs. 


1583  PTANVHURST  ,-T.ncis  i.  -Arkl  v  Gates  with  the  metal 
dooe  creake  in  shrilbated  harshing.  IHd.  11.  63  At  leingth 
with  ruunsefal.  from  stock  vntruncked,  yt  harssheth. 

2.  trans.  To  nib  or  clash  roughly  against. 

1889  H.  A.  C.  Lk'NN  Fencing  vii.  98  The  defender  parries 
tierce  with  a  crisp  tap,  taking  care  not  to  harsh  his  blade. 

Harshen  (liS'-ifn  .  T'.  tare.  [f.  HARSH  a.  + 
-i'.v  •"'.]  trans.  To  render  harsh. 

1824  Mirror  III.  !s  of  harmony,  harshened 

.     1850  KINGSLI.Y  Ait.  Locke  xxxii.  A 
and  harshened  spirit.     1880  BERTHA  THOMAS  /  'iolin-P layer 
II.  x.  248  In  a  strange  harshened  accent. 

HaTShish,  a.  noncc-U'J.  [f.  as  prec.  +•  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  harsh. 

1841  BROWNING  Pippa  Passes  ii,  How  to  Jonah  sounded 
.  Get  thee  up  and  go  to  Tarshish. 

Harshly  .hau/li  .  ah.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  harsh  or  disagreeably  rough  manner;  roughly, 
rudely,  discordantly,  unpleasantly,  severely,  un- 
feelingly, etc.  :  see  the  adj. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Margaret  437  pe  maydine  . .  hynt 
hvme  harskly  be  be  hare.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  7 
'Twill  sound  harshly  m  her  eares.  1599  THVNNE  Animad-', 
(1875)  32  Althoughe  yt  sholde  be  improperlye  or  harsely 
applied'  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  537  Like  ripe  Fruit  .. 
('•atherd,  not  harshly  pluckt.  1784  COUTER  Task  VI.  503 
Truths  Not  harshly  thundered  forth,  or  rudely  pressed.  1849 
MACAI-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  214  A  harsh  code  harshly  enforced. 

Harshness  ha-J/nrs  .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  harsh  ;  unpleasant  roughness, 
discordance,  severity,  rigour,  etc.  :  see  the  adj. 

f  '375  Sc-  Leg.  Saints,  Agnes  122  With  harsknes  he  can 
hir  assal^e.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poetns  xxii.  19  For  harsknes 
of  Mr  carlich  throt.  1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  13  To  avoyde  all 
maner  harshenesse.  .whan  many  consonantes  come  betwene 
the  vowelles.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  II.  86  Hartis  tung  . . 
hath  a  byndyng  taste  with  an  harrishnes.  1695  ADDISON  tr. 
I'tr?.  Ceorg.  iv.  Wks.  1721  I.  21  Luscious  sweets,  that  .. 
Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice,  a  1782  BLAIR  Led. 
xviii.  18  Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words  ;  from  forced 
inversions  . .  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease. 
1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  n.  289  My  needful  seeming  harsh- 
ness,  pardon. 

tHa-rshy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -T.] 
Of  harsh  quality  or  character. 

1583  STANYHURST  jfcneis  in.  (Arb.)  77  Theartoo  skriches 
harshye  reioyning.  1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  28  The 
harshie  rockes  are  all  to  totters  rent. 

Harsk  e,  obs.  forms  of  HARSH. 

Harslet :  see  HASLET. 

Harst,  a  Sc.  form  of  H. \BVEST. 

Ha-rstrang,  lioTestrong.  Obs.  Herb. 
[Introd.  1 562  from  Du.  harstrang,  -  Ger.  harn- 
strenge  strangury,  f.  harn  urine  T  streitge  tightness, 
rigidity.]  Hog's  Fennel,  Peufedannni  officinal. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  83  b,  Peucedanum  is  named  ..  in 
Duch  Har  strang,  and  because  we  haue  no  other  name  for 
it. .it  may  be  called  in  Englishe  also  Har  strang.  fbid.  84 
Harstrang  . .  will  make  hys  hede  ache  and  be  dusy  that 
gathereth  it.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  cviii.  298  It  is 
called,  .in  Englishe  also  Pciicedannm,  Horestrong,  or  Hore- 
strange.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  430  If  the  head  be 
annointed  with  Castoreum  incorporat  with  oile  of  roses  and 
Harstrang.  1879  PRIOR  Plant '•«.,  Hctrstrong,  or  Horestrong. 

Hart  '.halt).  Forms  :  i  heorut,  heorot,  1-4 
heort,  3-6  hert,  4-6  herte,  5-6  harte,  5-  hart. 
[ME.  hert,  OE.  heort,  //<w<V  =  OLG.  /;/W(MDn., 
Du.  hert,  LG.  hart},  OHG.  /«>«?,  Inn,  ,MHG. 
hir-,  Ger.  hirsch,  from  earlier  Airs:'),  ON.  hjfitr 
(S  w.,  D.i.  hiort)  :-OTeat.*/ieri/t-,  perh.  :—*herwut-, 
*/ienvot-,  with  dental  formative  -t,  appended  to  a 
stem  cognate  with  L.  cenio-s ;  pern,  related  to  Gr. 
Kfpar-  horn,  as  if  = '  the  horned '.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  deer,  esp.  of  the  red  deer ; 
a  stag  ;  spec.  a.  male  deer  after  its  fifth  year. 

c  825  I'esp.  Psalter  xlifi].  2[i]  Swe  swe  heorut  ^ewillaS  to 
waellumwctra.  r  888  K.  A'.  vxxv.  §6  Nan  heort 

ne  onscunode  naenne  leon.  c  1205  LAV.  26762  Swa  hund  bene 
heort  driueS.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  11724)  376  Wo  so  ..  slou  hert 
ober  hynde.  i  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II".  Ti2i  />;,/ 
hound  for  hert  or  wilde  bor  or  der.  1398  TRFAISA  Bartli. 
/V  /'.  A',  v.  xxv.  (1495)  134  As  it  faryth  in  horses,  camelles, 
and  hartes.  1526  Pilgr.'Perf.  i  W.  de  W.  1531)  226  As  the 
hart  renneth  to  the  water.  1602  2nd  I'.'.  Return  fr.  Parnass. 
n.  v.  889  Your  Hart  is  . .  the  fourth  yeare  a  Stagge,  the  fift 
yeare  a  great  Sta-^.  the  sixt  yeare  a  Hart.  1611  BIBLF.  /'.*. 
.\lii.  i  As  the  Hart  pantcth  after  the  water  brookes.  1741 
Coitipl.  l'',un.  Piece  ii.  i.  289  To  find  out  the  Harbour  or 
Layer  of  a  Hart.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  ii,  See  him 
dart  O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart. 

fb.  Hart  of  grease,  a  fat  hart.  Hart  of  ten, 
a  hart  with  ten  branches  on  his  horns.  Hart  royal, 
a  hart  that  has  been  chased  by  a  royal  personnel-. 

r  1380  Sir  Fernnib.  1750  Gyrfacouns  y-mmved  &  white 
stedes,  S:  hertes  of  gresse  y  wene.    a  1440  S ir  Degit 
Hys  proud  hertes  of  grese  Bereth  no  chartur  of  pes.    c  1550 
Adam  Bell  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  (1868)  III.  421  Eche  of 
them  slew  a  hart  of  greece  The  best  they  could  there  see. 
1598  MAN-WOOD  La-.ves  Forest  24  b,  If  the  King  or  (v> 
doe  hunt  or  chase  him,  and  he  escape  away-  aliue,  then .  .  he 
is  called  a  Hart  Royall.      ll'td.  iv.  S  6.  28  When  a  Hart  i, 
is  sixt  yeere.  he  is  generally  to  i  l.irt  of 

I'enn.     1637  ! 

Joint.  Forked:  a  hart  of  ten.     1674  N. 

.  (1677)6  If  hunted  by  the  King,  a  Hart 

•    .' •  '  xxvii,    There   is    a   pleasure   in 

2.  Comli.,    as    hart-like   adj..    hart-skin;    hart- 
berry,    a   local   name  of  the  Bilberry;    t  hart- 


bramble,  Buckthorn  ;  \  hart-evil  see  qnot.v  ; 
t  hart  fly,  an  insect,  1  the  stag-beetle  ;  t  hart- 
horse,  tr.  Gr.  iinrf\a.<pos,  '  lit.  the  horse-deer. 
perhaps  the  rusa,  Ceivus  Aristotelis'  (Liddell  &' 
Scott  ;  f  hart-hound,  a  stag-hound  ;  •(•  hart-root. 
hart's-root  (see  quots.  ;  hart's-balls  =  hart's 
truffles;  hart's  black  (see  quot.N  ;  f  hart's-erest, 
the  imaginary  horns  on  the  forehead  of  a  cuckold  ; 
thart's-eye,  a  plant:  see  quot.  ;  f  hart's-head 
(see  quot.)  ;  t  hart's-trefoil,  Melilot  =  HART- 
CI.OVEB  ;  hart's-truffle,  a  kind  of  underground 
fungus  Rlafhomyces'}  ;  f  hart  -  thorn  [tr.  L. 
spina  ccn'ina].  Buckthorn,  Rhammis  catharticits  ; 
f  hart-wolf,  a  fabulous  animal,  a  hybrid  between 
a  deer  and  a  wolf. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lcctlut.  II.  332  Cntia  bonne  *heorot  brembel 
leaf.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  *Ilart  A'rp//iwith  Farriers',  the 
Stag-evil,  a  Rheum  or  Defluxion,  that  falls  upon  the  jaws 
and  other  Parts,  .of  a  Horse,  which  hinders  him  from  eating. 
1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  in.  xviii.  (1611)  152  As  the  Han- 
fly  Beetle,  Ladi-cow,  [etc.]  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.fyFr.  II, 
\ii.  1:877)  59  Greyhoundes,  *hartehoundes,  buckehounticv, 
and  begles.  1598  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handicrafts 
402  With  *Hari-like  legs.  1611  COTGR.,  Likanot,  11 
Frankincense  ..  *Hart-root.  1677  LITTLETON  Lat.  l^ict., 
*Harts-root,  libanotis  [  =  rosemary].  1823  CRABB  '/Vr/;;/c/. 
Diet.,  Hart-Root,  l\\c  Athaiuanta  of  Linnaeus.  1866  . 
Hot.,  '  Hart'sballs,^/(T///OT/yr«.  1851  Diet.  Archil.,  *l/,iri's 
/>VarX-,  that  substance  remaining  ..  after  the  spirits,  volatile 
salt  and  oil,  have  been  extracted  from  hartshorn  .  .  when  .  . 
levigated  it  answers  the  purpose  of  painters  nearly  as  \\ell 
a^  ivory  black.  1600  J.  LANE  Tel-troths  message  44  The 
married  men  might,  .shunne  the  *Harts  crest  to  their  hearts 
content,  With  cornucopia,  Cornewall,  and  the  home.  1607 
TOPSELI.  Foitr-f.  Jlcasts  126  Elaphoscum  :  'that  is,  as  some 
call  it  "Harts  eye,  others  Hart-thorne,  or  grace  of  God, 
others  wild  Ditany).  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh.  26  [Clouds]  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  V,  jagg'd  on  each  side..  called  by  the 
water-men  the  *Harts-head.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  177  i  An 
"Hartskyn  ..  neni^ris.  1624  HAKINGTON  Sch.  Sctlerne  in 
Babees  Bk.  255  In  the  Summer-time  I  chiefly  commend 
garments  of  Harts-skinnes,  and  Calues-skins.  1640  PARKIN- 
SON  Theat.  But.  Table,  'Harts  Trefoile  is  Mellilot.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  389  Deer  balls,  a  synonym  of  Hart's  Truffles.  . 
J^laphotnyces.  1607  "Hart-thorne  [see  ltart's.iye\.  1611 
FLORIO,  Spina  ceruina,  the  wilde  Harthorne.  1577  EDEN 
&  WILLES  Hist.  Trav.  295  "Harte  Woolfes  .  .  engendred 
eyther  of  a  Woolfe  and  a  Hynde,  or  a  Hart  and  a  bitch 
Woolfe.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tra-.'.  166  They 
have.  .Hart-  Wolves  brought  up  to  hunt  their  own  kinde. 

Hart,  obs.  f.  HEART  ;  obs.  var.  art  (see  BE). 
Hart-clover,  hart's  clover,    [f.  HART: 

see  quot.  1664.]  A  name  for  Melilot. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  I2o£)eos  wyrt  be  man  .  .  heort-clsefre 
nemneS.  1:1435  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  644/36-7  Hoctrifolimn, 
hartclauer.  Hie  sieassis,  idem.  1664  R.  TURNER  Botatra- 
logia  199  In  English  Melilot,  Kings  Claver,  and  Harts 
Claver,  because  Deer  delight  to  feed  upon  it.  1674-91  RAY 
N.  C.  II  'ords  35  Hart-clarer,  Melilot.  1879  PRIOR  Plant-n., 
Hart's  Clover. 

Harte,  obs.  f.  ART  sb.  ;  also  of  HEART,  q.v. 

i  1375  .SY.  Leg.  Saints,  Nyeholas  56  His  fadir  ..  Gert  in 
forme  hyme  .  .  In  liberate  hartis.  Ibid..  Eugenia  52  Scho 
had  leyryte.  .Of  be  sewine  sciens  al  be  harte. 

II  Hartebeest,  hartbeest  (ha  -jteb/st,  ha'Jt- 
[S.  Air.  Du.,  f.  Du.  hert  hart  +  beest  beast.] 
A  kind  of  antelope  (Alcefha/tis  caama)  common  in 
South  Africa. 

1786  SPARRMAN  Voy  Cape  G.  H.  II.  xiv.  199  The  hartbeest 
..  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  larger  gavels.  1824 
BURCHELL  Trar.  11.99  ^ne  °f  our  party  fell  in  with  the 
fresh  remains  of  a  kaama  or  ha-rtebeest.  1834  PRINT.].  i 
Afr.  Sk.  u  Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle  and  the  hartebeest 
graze.  1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Peisha  198,  I  saw  a  mag- 
nificent herd  of  hartebeeste  quietly  grazing. 

Harth(e,  obs.  form  of  HKARTH. 
Hartheled,  obs.  var.  of  haniled,  HOKDLED. 
Harth-pace.erron.f.  HALF-PACE:  cf.HATHPACi:. 
1667  PRIMATT  City  ft  C.  Build,  n.  (1680!  70  You  may  make 
these  Stairs  ..  Harth-pace-stairs,  and  so  have  one  or  u\.i 
,>laces. 

Hartichoke,-chough,etc.,  obs.  ff.  ARTICHOKE. 

1688  R.    HOI.MK  Ariiwjn-y  n.  76/2  The  Artechoke  (or 
ly  an  Hartichough). 


(hi'-itin\   /I///;.  [Named  from  Oberhart 
in  Siyria:    see    -IN.]      A  fossil   resin   (C',,,11 
found  in  the  lignite  of  Oberhart. 

1863-82  WATTS  fief.  Client.  III.  14. 

Hartite  ;ha-atdit).    Min.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -m:.] 
A  fii"il  resin  found  with  hartin. 
1863-82  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  III.  14. 

Hartleberry,  obs.  form  of  HURTI.EEERRV. 
Hartleian    hTutl/'an,  hautliian),  a.  and  sb. 
A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  David 
Hartley  (1705-57),  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Knglish  nssociationist  school  of  psychologists.     B. 
j/'.  One  of  the  Ilartleian  school. 

1803  l-.iiin.  A'fT-.  I.  476  The  unnecessary  complication  of 
the  Hartleyan  theory.     1817  COLKRIDC.E  Biog.  I. 
ifnt  mnrtunin  of  the  Hartleian  procc- 
rejected   by  his  followers.      1859  J-   ^'ARTINI  ^ 

!  II.  564  The  thorough-faced  Hartleyian  walks  il.i 
these  startling  paradoxes. 

Hart-royal,    a.  Seell.vRTib.    b.  See  i]u«i. 

1755  JOHNSON.  Hart-t-iyal,  a  plant  :  a  species  of  ! 
thorn  pla  .m  error  in  J.  :  cf  HARTSH 

Hartshorn    hSutsihpjn:.   [f.  hart's    possi 
of  HART)  +  HORN.] 


HARTS-TONGUE. 


1.  The  horn  or  antler  of  a  hart  ;  the  bu 
obtained  by  rasping,  slicing,  or  calcining  the  horns 
of  harts,  formerly  the  chief  source  of  ammonia. 

c  1000  Sn.v.  Lecchd.  I.  234  Wi}>  heafocl  sare,  heortes  homes 
a.xan  fif  peneja  jewajge  drinc.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb. 
i.  037  Brent  hertis  horn.  1578  Lvii;  Dodoens  iv.  1\\\.  544 
Putting  thereto  Hartes  borne  burnt  and  washed.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWN  ii  Pseud.  Ep.  335  So  of  the  suflitus  of  a  torch,  doe 
Painters  make  a  velvet  blacke  .  .  so  of  burnt  Harts  horn 
a  sable.  1655  MK<J,  WORCESTER  Cent.  Inv.  S  8?  A  Rasping- 
Mill  for  Harts-horn.  1718  OCINCY  Con/pi.  Disp.  8  The  Spirit 
of  Animals,  as  what  is  procur'd  from  Hartshorn.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  264  Calcin'd  Hartshorn.  1796 
MKS.  GLASSE  Cookery  .\xi.  534  The  shavings  of  hartshorn. 

2.  Spirit  of  hartshorn^  also   simply  hartshorn  : 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  (whether  obtained 
from  harts'  horns  or  otherwise).    Salt  of  hartshorn  : 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  smelling  salts. 

1685  BOYLE  Sal/ifr.  Air  109  A  colourless  Liquor,  namely 
Spirit  of  Hartshorn  or  of  Sal-armoniac.  a  1698  TKMI  1.1; 
Gout  iR.),  The  Count  .  .  gave  me  a  receipt  of  the  salt  of 
hartshorn,  by  which  a  famous  Italian  physician  .  .  had  per- 
formed mighty  cures.  1709  STF.ICLE  Taller  No.  »3  P  a 
Down  she  fell  .  .  Hartshorn  !  Beity,  Susan,  Alice,  throw 
Water  in  her  Face.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Client,  (ed.  3)  II.  6 
Ammonia  .  .  was  known  by  the  name  tot  volatile  alkali'^  it 
\v:is  also  called  fiartshorn,  because  .  .  obtained  by  distilling 
the  horn  of  the  hart.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  T/terapAiZjg)  557 
In  the  use  of  hartshorn  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care, 
lest  injury  should  be  done  to  the  delicate  mucous  membrane. 

f  3.  Applied  to  two  plants  having  leaves  branched 
like  a  stag's  horn  :  a.  Buck's-horn  Plantain,  Plan- 
tago  Coronopns  .also  Hartshorn  Plantain)  ;  b. 
Swine's  Cress,  Scncbiera  Coronopus.  Obs. 

1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \.  Ixiv.  93  The  first  Crowfoote  or 
Hartshorne  .  .  bringeth  forth  vpon  each  side  of  the  leafe 
three  or  foure  shorte  startes  or  branches,  almost  like  to  the 
branches  of  a  Hartes  home.  Ibid.  95  We  may  also  call  it 
Hartes  home  Plantayne,  tJuckehorne  Plantayne.  1656 
CuLPEiM'ER  Eng.  Phys.  A>.7.,  Bucks-horn^  it  is  also  called 
Harts-horn,  .the  Vertuesaru  held  to  be  the  same  of  Bucks- 
horn  plantane.  1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I.  Recreat.  (1677)  142 
Juice  of  an  Herb  called  Harts-horn.  1866  Treas.  Bot., 
Hart'shorn,  P  leu  it  ago  Coronopus. 

4.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  hartshorn  drops,  -rasper  \ 
shavings,  tea\  fhartshorn  beetle,  the  stag-beetle  ; 
hartshorn  jelly,  a  nutritive  jelly  made  formerly 
from  the  shavings  of  harts'  horns,  now  from  those 
of  calves'  bones  ;  hartshorn  plantain  (see  3). 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfcfs  Theat.  his.  1005  The  TrAaTUKepw<r, 
or  'Harts  horn  Beetle  is  called  Lucanus  by  Nigidlu?.. 
1706-7  FAKQUHAK  Beaux  Strat.  iv.  i,  Here,  here,  let's  see 
the  'Hai  t.siiorn-drops.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  fnjlatn.  641 
Hartshorn  drops,  and  such-like  stimulating  fluids.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALIJ  Eng.  Housckpr.  (1778)  210  To  make  ^Harts- 
horn Jelly.  1883-4  Cassell's  Diet.  Cookery  308  Hartshorn 
Jelly,  —  Boil  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  shavings  in  four 
pints  of  water  for  three  hours.  1725  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6382/11 
Richard  Sill  ..  "Harthorn-Rasper.  1747  WESLEY  Print. 
Physic  (1762)  48  Two  ounces  of  'Hartshorn  shavings. 
a  1762  LADY  AT.  W.  MONTAGU  Song  to  Lady  invert  i.  Lett., 
etc.  1887  II.  511  'Tis  too  soon  for  *hartshorn  tea. 

Ha*rt's-tongne.  [A  transl.  of  med.L.  lingua 
tdt'i;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  long  entire 
fronds  :  so  Ger.  htrsckztmge,  Da.  hertstong,  Fr. 
langue  de  cerf^  etc.]  The  common  name  of  the 
fern  Scolopendrium  vutgare  ;  also  extended  to  other 
species  of  the  genus  ;  rarely  applied  to  some  other 
polypodiaceous  ferns,  as  Olfersia  ceruina  and  Poly- 
podittin  Singaporianiiui.  So  Hart*s-tongue  fern. 

^1325  Gloss.  II'.  de  Kibksw.  in  Wright  I'oc.  16-  Ccrf- 
tangc,  hertis-tounge.  1c  1350  O.  E.  Mea.  Gloss,  in  Arch&ol. 
XXX.  409  Hertistonge,  lyttgua  ccnn.  c  1440  Proinp.  Pan'. 
238/1  Hertys  tongue,  herbe,  scolopendria,  lingua  nvr.-'. 
ai4So  Alf)litta  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  103  Lingua  cernina.  .gall. 
cerflange,  ang.  herttonge.  1562  TURNEB  Herbal  n.  86  b, 
Hartis  tunye  .  .hath  nether  stalk  sede  nor  floure.  1589  COG  AN 
Hai'en  HealtJi  (1636)  179  Fumitory,  Harls-tong.  -and  such 
like  cooling  herbes.  1854  S.  THOMSON  //  'ild  Ft.  in.  (ed.  4) 
285  The  hart's-ton^ue  fern  grows  in  bunches  of  long  plain 
leaves.  1882  Good  Clicer  37  Glossy  fronds  of  hartstonguc 
were  uncurling  among  the  wet  stones. 

Hartwort  (hautwwt),     [A  i6thc.  spelling  of 

ill.AilTWOKT,  q.V.] 

1.  Applied   by  early   herbalists   to   their   genus 
Sescli,  including  various  umbelliferous  plants  now 
placed  elsewhere. 

Stseli  ssthiopicum  is  now  Laserpitiutn  latzfoliuin,  Herb 
Frankincense. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  135  a,  Seseli  Ethiopicum  groweth 
in  diuer.se  partes  of  hyghe  Gennanye.  .soni  call  it  hartzwurt 
..wherefore  we  maye  call  it  Hartwnrt,  wyth  the  Duche 
in-  n,  vntyll  \\e  fynde  a  better  name  for  it.  1611  COTGR., 
Silcr,  the  hearbe  Seseli,  Hartwort.  1668  WILKINS  Real 
Char.  n.  iv.  §  4.  90  Umbelliferous  Herbs  of  Finer  Leaves.  . 
Hart-wort.  1693  SALMON  Bates'  Dispens.  (1713!  23/2  Hart- 
wort,  or  Bastard  Lovage.  1714  French  Bk.  of  Rates  89 
Hart-wort  per  100  weight,  01  oo.  1715  PETJVKK  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXIX.  239  Shrub  Hartwort,  Ray  476,  c.  5  [  =  £u- 
plcuruin  fritticosiun}.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^  Hartwort,  the 
Laserpitium  silcrt  and  the  Tordyliuni  maximum.  H. 
French,  H.  of  Marseilles,  Seseli  tortuosiun. 

2.  A  book-name  for   Tordylhun  maximum,  one 
ol  the  plants  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Seseli. 

1787  WITHERING  ttrit.  Plants  led.  2)  I.  269.  1824  J,  E. 
S  MIT  n  Ettg.  Flora  I.  iu>  1846  SOWKRBY  Eng.  Bot,  >ed.  3), 
(j  real  -Hart-  Wort,  'I'^niylitun  Maximum.  1866  Trcas. 
Bot.,  Hartwort,  Tordylinui, 

Harum-scarum  (heaT»m|ske»'rain),  adv., 
adj.,  and  sb.  colloq.  Also  7-9  harum-starum,  8 
hare'um  scare'um,  hair  urn-  scairum,  8-9  harem- 
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.scar  em.  [A  riming  combination,  app.  f.  II  viu: 
v.~  +  SCARE  v.}  sometimes  taken  as  —  hare  'CM, 
scare  V///.] 

A.  adv.   Recklessly,  heedlessly,  wildly.  '?  Obs. 
1674-91  KAY  S.  <y  E.  C.  Words  101  To  1 1  an;  to  affright 

or  make  wild;  to  go  hamm  xtaruni.  1740  Round  about 
our  Coal  Fire  i.  (tanner),  While  Tom  run  harutn  scarum 
to  draw  ajdg  of  ale.  1785  GK^SE  Diet.  I'u/g;  I'l'ii^tt,  -..\.t 
Running  haruni  scar  uni,  said  of  any  one  running  or  walking 
carelessly,  .and  in  a  hurry,  afuji  they  know  not  what.  1803 
JANK  POK-IKK  'J'/uiddcns  .xii.  11831)  114, 1  should  not  like  a  son 
of  mine  to  run  harum-scarum  through  my  property. 

B.  adj.    Reckless,  careless,  heedless  in  action  j 
wild,  rash.      (Of  persons  and  their  actions. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  viii.  71  Such  a  huie'um 
Bcare'um  blood  of  a  bitch.  1780  MAD,  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
May,  He  seemed  a  mighty  raitling  barem-searem  gentle- 
man.  1801  MAK.  KDGLUORTH  Belinda  iii.  (D.1,  \Vlm1  I  call 
harum-scarum  munner>.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  n.  vii,  A 
involute,  barum-scarum  fellow,  .always  in  debt.  1861  Ln. 
R.  MONTAGU  Mirror  in  Ahtcrica  66  A  mere  harum-scarum 
scramble  after  the  whim  of  the  hour  is  not  government. 

C.  sb.  a.    A  reckless,   unregulated   person,     b. 
Reckless  action  or  behaviour. 

1784  Cnfort  untile  Sensibility  I.  39  More  mischief.,  than 
such  a  hare'em  scare 'em  as  I  could  accomplish  in  twenty 
years.  1868  HOLME  Liiii  /?.  Godfrey  xxvi.  133  His  re- 
miniscences of  Basil  as  a  handsome  harum-scarum.  1886 
E.  L.  HvNNiiK  -/.  Snrriage  i.  n  Had  a  tidal  wave  swept 
over  the  rocks  and  played  at  harum-scarum?  18963.  M OK LEY 
in  Daily  News  18  June  3/3  Instead  of  humdrum-you..have 
got  haruni  scarum. 

Hence  Harum-sca'rumness,  recklessness. 

1863  HAWTHORNE-  Our  Old  Home  (^^  I.  345  Accustomed 
to  a  life-long  luxury  of  dirt  and  harum-scarumness.  1883 
L.  WINGFIHLD  A.  Rrnue  I.  ii.  35  A  reckless  Hibernian  harum- 
scarumness  in  pecuniary  matters. 

II  Haruspex  (har»-speks).  PI.  haruspices 
(-is/z).  Also  6-9  aruspex,  7  anglicized  as  (h)ar- 
uspick,  -pect.  [L.  (ji}aruspex,  f.  a  root  appearing 
in  Skr.  him  entrails  -f  L.  -spic-  beholding,  inspect- 
ing.] One  of  a  class  of  ancient  Roman  soothsayers, 
of  Etruscan  origin,  who  performed  divination  by 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  in  other 
ways. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Disc.  Witchcr.  ix.  iii.  (1886)  138  Another 
sort  of  witching  priests  called  A  ruspiccs,  prophesied  victorie 
to  Alexander,  bicause  an  eagle  lighted  on  his  head,  c  1605 
ROWLEY  Birth  Merl.  iv.  i.  331  Not  an  Aruspex  with  his 
whistling  spells,  ifisz  GAL 'LK  Magastrom.  313  Alexander 
.  .called  his  aruspicksto  inspect  the  en  tray  Is.  1741  MIDDLK- 
TON  Cicero  I.  vi.  454  These  terrors  alarmed  the  City,  and 
the  Senate  consulted  the  Haruspices.  1879  FROUDE  C&sar 
xxvi.  458  'Am  I  to  be  frightened1,  he  said,  in  answer  to 
some  report  of  the  haruspices,  '  because  a  sheep  is  without 
a  heart?1 

Haruspical  (h&nrspikai),  a.  Also  ar-.  [ad. 
I..  [k}aruspicdl-is,  f.  hantspex*  -icem.:  see  prec.] 
Belonging  to,  or  having  the  function  of,  a  haruspex. 
So  f  Harivspicate  (ar-)  a.  [f.  L.  type  *haruspi- 
cdrl,  haruspicat-~\J  in  same  sense. 

1652  GAI'LE  Magastrom.  26  Their  oracles,  augurs,  and  all 
the  aruspicate  presagers.  Ibid.  307  The  haruspicall  diviners. 
Ibid.  327  A  great  aruspicall  diviner  would  needs  forewarn 
Cassar. 

Haruspication  (harrsplk^i-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  type  *haru$picarl  to  act  as  HARUSPEX  :  see 
above  and  -ATION.]  Divination  by  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  animals. 

1871  TYLOK  Print.  Cult.  I.  in  Haruspication  belongs  .. 
especially  to  the  Malays  and  Polynesians,  Ibid.  112 
Haru.-.pication  has  died  out  more  completely  than  almost 
any  magical  rite. 

Haruspice,  anglicized  form  of  HARUSPEX  :  cf. 
I1',  antspice. 
1828  in  WEBSTER,  who  cites  Encyc,  Adam. 

t  Hartrspicine,  arus-.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  hant- 

spii'iti-ti)  iem,  of  haruspicln-ns  belonging  to  a  haru- 
spex, used  as  sb.  (sc.  ars]I\  =  HARUSPICY.  So 
f  Haruspici  nal  i^ar-)  a.,  relating  to  haruspicy; 
*t*  Haruspi'cinate  (ar-)  v.  intr,,  to  practise  haru- 
spicy; f  Haruspi-ciny  (ar-  -  HAIU'SPICY. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus1  Hist,  n.  iii.  (1591)  54  The  skill  and 
arte  of  Haruspicine.  1652  GAULK  Magastrom.  189  Auguriz- 
ing,  auspicating,  and  aruspicinating.  Ibid.  294  Tages. . 
taught  the  Hetrurians  the  aruspicinall  discipline,  a  1693 
UKQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxv.  210  Will  you  have  a  trial  of 
your  Fortune  by  the  Art  of  Aruspiciny  ? 

Haruspicy  (haryspisi  •.  Also  6-9  ar-.  [ad. 
J,.  haritspuium,  f.  haruspic-eni :  see  HAKUSPEX.] 
The  practice  or  function  of  a  haruspex  ;  divination 
by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims. 

1569  J.  SANFOKD  tr.  Agrippds  I'an.  AHcs  51  b,  Of 
Aruspicie,  which  is  a  kinde  of  soothsaying.  1759  B.  STIL- 
LINGFL.  tr.  Cal.  Flora  Pref.  in  Jlfisc.  Tracts  (1762)236  This 
institution  of  augury  seems  to  have  been  much  more  anttent 
than  that  of  aruspicy.  1895  Folk-Lore  Mar.  63  The  old 
Roman  haruspicy  exists  among  the  Hawaiians. 

Harvest  (harvest),  sb.  Forms:  1-2  hasrfest, 
herfest,  (i  hserfsest),  3-6  hervest,  4-5  hervist, 
-vyst,  -wist,  5  harveste,  (-weste,  -waste, 
-wyste,  her(r)ust,  eruyst) ;  3-  harvest,  (Sc.  8-9 
hairst,  9  ha'arst,  harst,  herst).  [OK.  hwfest, 
kerfest  -=  OFris.  herfst  (mod.Fris.  dial,  hawst, 
hearst,  herst'h  MDu.  and  Du.  herfst,  MLG.  her- 
vest, hervst,  (LG.  harvst,  /larfsf),  OHG.  kerlrist 
(MUG.  htrbesti  Ger.  herbst\  all  masc.  ;  ON.  (with 
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loss  of  r  and  contraction  haust  neut.  '^orig.  masc., 
$w.,  Da.  host  m.):— OTcut,  *Aar$isto-st  -ttsto-z, 
pcrh.  from  a  root  */tar$-  =  L.  carpere  to  pluck,  crop, 
cf.  Gr.  fcapiruf  fruit.] 

1.  The  third  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  I  he 
autumn.   06s.  cxc.  dial.,  or  passing  into  sense  2. 

902  thart.r  r>f>.  I.hm  .«!<[/'  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  15 ] 
testa  emnibtfl  siu  simnn  a^yfed.  c  1050  Byrhtfcrth  s 
Hatidiw.  in  Anglia.  (1885)  VIII.  299  pa  feower  tinian  .. 
lengten,  sumor,  luuifest,  &  winter,  anoo  £Vc .  in  \\i.- 
Wtilcker  317/7  AtttttvtHtts,  herfcst.  a.  1225  Ana:  A'.  41.' 
Jte  holi  rode  dei,  J>e  latere,  |iet  is  ine  heruest.  1 1290 
1  •$•  •£"".<"•  /-'A'.  L  12/393  Aftur  heruest  he  come/  i-luiiR. 
1387  TKLVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI.  107  pe  evenes  of  },e 
day  and  J^e  ny^t  is  ones  in  \>t  Lente  and  efie  in  ben  CM. 
1422  tr.  Xecntfi  A,r>y/.,  /V/z-.  t'riv.  Ixvi.  i  K.  E.  T.  S.) 
243  Al  the  olde  Phylosofers  the  yere  dyuy>edyn  in  fu\\  u: 
Parties,  \\-yche  ben  callid  Veere,  Somer,  Htmist,  .0  d 
Wyntyr.  Ibid.  245  Of  Herust.  1551  RLCORDK  ( 'ast.  A'WOH-/. 
(15561  32  The  14  day  of  September  ..  with  it  beginnetli 
Haruest,  which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  1646  SIK 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  iii.  287  Countries,  whose  con- 
stitutions admit  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvest.  1774  M. 
MACKENZIE  Maritime  Sitrv.  78  Toward  the  End  of  Harve>t, 
when  the  Days  are  turning  short. 

2.  The  season  for  reaping  and  gathering  in  the 
ripentd  grain. 

(Not  distinctly  marked  from  prec.  sense  before  i4th  c.) 

finoo  Ccrt'fa  In  .-I //£•//#  11886)  IX.  261  On  hcerfesto  ripan. 
c  1300  St.  Brandan  692  Thapplen  were  ripe  y-nou^  ri^t  as 
hit  harvest  were.  13..  l-l.  A.  Allit.  P.  B.  523  Sesounez 
sdial  yo\v  neuer  >ese  of  sede  ne  of  heruest.  1382  WYCLJI- 
(.}t'n.  xxx.  14  And  Ruben  goon  out  in  tyme  of  wheel  heruest 
into  thefeeld.  1390  GOWER  L'onJ'.  II.  202  The  man,  wliiuhe 
hath  his  londe  tilled,  Awaiteth  nought  more  redely  The 
hervest.  (,-1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  252  Reserue  in  her- 
uest hem  that  seed  shal  brynge.  14. .  in  Arc/ixpl.  LIV.  i. 
164/106  July  for  eruyst.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  177/1  Harvest, 
(intuwpwts,  inessis.  1483  Present  in.  juries  in  Surtccs 
J\Hsc.  11888)  28  And  cutes  corn  in  harwyste.  1535  COVKK- 
DALE  2  Sam.  xxi.  9  Whany6  barly  haruest  begynneth,  1611 
LIBLE  Prov.  x.  5  He  that  sleepeth  in  haruest,  is  a  sonne 
that  causeth  shame.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  899  Seed  timu 
and  Harvest,  Heat  and  hoary  Frost  Shall  hold  thir  course. 
178.  BURNS  Song  Robin  share  in  hairst,  I  shure  wi'  him. 
1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  v.  (1858)  242  The  harvest  of 
Palestine  is  in  April  or  May. 

b.  transf.  The  season  for  the  gathering  of  other 
annual  products. 

1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg,  iv.  337  Two  Honey  Harvest^ 
fall  in  ev'ry  Year, 

C.  transf.  and^r.    ^From  2  and  3.) 

IS3S  COVERUALK  Jer.  li.  33  The  doughter  of  Habilon  hath 
bene  in  hir  tyme  like  as  a  thres/shinge  floore,  but  shortly 
shal  hi i"  haruest  come  [1382  WVCLIF,  }it  a  litil,  and  come 
shal  the  tyme  of  his  repmg].  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  i. 
iii.  27  It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your 
owne  haruest.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  674  The 
Lent ..  so  weakening  their  bodies,  that  the  Moores  make 
that  their  Harvest  of  Abissine  captives.  1648  GAUE  H  t\v/ 
lud.  93  Fellow-labourers  in  that  harvest  of  souls.  1841 
LONT;F.  God's-acre  iii,  The  great  harvest,  when  the  arch- 
angel's blast  Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

3.  The  reaping  and  gathering  in  of  the  ripened 
grain  ;  the  gathering  in  of  other  products. 

1526  TINDALE  John  iv.  35  Loke  on  the  regions:  For  they 
are  whyte  allredyvnto  harvest  [1388  WYCLIF,  ben.  .to  repel. 
c  1532  DEWES  In  trod.  J'  r.  in  Palsgr.  950  To  go  to  herve.-L. 
moissimer.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl.  n.  vii.  26  The  Seeds- 
man Vpon  the  slime  and  Ooze  scatters  his  graine,  And 
shortly  conies  to  Haruest.  1667  MILTON  /*.  /..  iv.  981  A 
field  Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest.  1797  WASHINGTON  in  Sir 
J.  Si >u  lairds  C<>r>:  (18311 II.  27, 1.  .shall  read  it.  .so  soon  as 
I  have  passed  through  my  harvest,  which  is  now  nearly 
finished.  1880  MRS.  WHITSKY  Odd  <>r  Even  xii.  98  When 
the  great  hay  harvest  was  not  actually  amaking. 

b.  Proverbs  and  phrases.  To  make  a  long  har- 
vest for  or  about  a  little  corn.  Lord  of  the  hawest, 
(a)  the  proprietor  or  farmer  to  whom  the  crops 
belong,  hence  applied  to  God  (Matt.  ix.  8) ;  (b} 
the  head  reaper,  harvest-lord.  Lady  of  the  harvest, 
(a)  the  woman  chosen  to  receive  honour  at  the 
harvest-home ;  cf.  HARVEST  QUEEN  ;  (/>)  the  female 
'  mate '  of  the  head  reaper,  harvest-lady. 

1534  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  38  Wherfore  praye  the  Lorde  of 
the  harvest  [1526  harvest  lorde]  to  sende  for  the  laborers 
into  hys  harvest.  1546  J.  HHYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  38  Surely 
.  .ye  haue  in  this  time  thus  worne,  Made  a  long  haruest  for 
a  little  corne.  1600  DI;KKI;R  Shoemaker's  Holiday  \\.  11862) 
12,  I  am  sure  you  make  that  garland  for  me  against  I  shall 
be  lady  of  the  harvest.  1710  Tusscr  Redivivits  in  HonS* 
Ewy-day  Bk.  11827)  '!•  IJ58  He  tnaj  's  tne  lord  of  harvest 
is  generally  some  stayed  sober-working  man.  1826  /bid. 
1167  The  lord  of  the  harvest  accompanied  by  his  lady  (the 
person  is  so  called  who  goes  second  in  the  reap),  .enters  the 
parlour  where  the  guests  are  seated,  and  solicits  a  largess 
from  each  of  them. 

4.  The  ripened  grain  or  fiuit;  the  corn-crop. 

1526  TINDALE  ,lf,itt.  j.\.  37  The  harvest  is  gruaLe  [Wya.n , 
tht;re  is  myclu-  ripe  corne]  but  the  laborers  arfeawe.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  H  206  Haruest  was  so  plentifull,  that  barnes 
would  not  hold  it.  1697  DRYDEN  l-'ir$,  Georg.  m.  311  The 
waving  Harvest  bends  beneath  his  [Boreas']  Blast.  1791 
Co\\TiiK  Iliad  xvni.  689  Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest 
fell.  1870  VKATS  Xat.  Hist.  Cojrtm.  80  Those  who  sow  and 
reap  her  liountiful  harvests  are  often  without  bread. 
b.  The  season's  yield  of  any  natural  product. 

1607  Toi'SKi  i,  I-'onr-f.  I><fasts  (1658)  421  This  ought  to  be 
no  marvail,  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  harvest  and 
store  of  these  Mice.  1697  DRVDICN  l-'irg.  (.Vo;;;".  n.  753 
The  Vine  her  liquid  Harvest  yields.  1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM 
Pcrnr.  Bark  xii.  409  The  harvest  of  bark,  in  1879  .. 
amounted  to  106,000  Ibs.  1881  Times  --o  July  4/1  The 
climatic  conditions  on  which  the  grouse  honest  depends. 
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5.  <"ltict  or  'fruit'  of  any  action  or 
•-  ;  n  rappll  :.  a  '  crop'. 

1576  .••:»;>/.  A//J/.  j?5  They  shal  gather  such 

agree    with    your  irly  the  same 

:i;  wherwiih  you  are  indued.     1594  SHAKS.  Ki. k.III, 

\.  \\.  15  To  reape  the   Haruest  of  perpetual!   peace.     1693 

III-.  t  us  the  harvest  of  our  labours  eat. 

1771   yunius  Lttt.\\i\'.  235.  I  .i! 

1  it  t  a  mure  plentiful  harvest  of  u.uii.u 
in  one  year  than  another.  1833  I.VKL:.  1-lU'in.  </<•(>/.  .\ix.  (1874) 
336  A  rich  '  harvest '  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained  from 
them. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
autumn  or  harvest. 

138*  \\'YM.II-    Jitdt   12   Heruest  trees   with    outen   fruyt. 

•  '44')  f.  in.  \vi.    583  Thoruj  al  an  haruest 

in.    a  IS^SKKLTON  E.  Knmmyng  278  Another,  .wyth 

:  .         ddvnge  ryiik;e. 

1577  H.  (IOOGK  t/crcsfruch's  llnsb.  i.  (1586)  24  We  In 

all    sorlcs   of  har\  .     i6oj    CARKVV 

uSu)i20  The  ordinary  covenants  of  most  con- 
ventionary  tenants  are,  to  ..  do  harvest  journies,  grind  at 
the  mill  [etc.j.  a  1611  J.  VICARS  in  .Sn 

-•  All  thy  full-ear 'd  Harvest-Swathes.  1688  R.  HOLME 
try  ni  viii.  356  An  Harvest  Bottle  of  Leather.  1697 
KRVDES  /  'irg.  Georg.  n.  286  No  toiling  Teams  from  Harvest- 
labour  come  So  late  at  Night.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn 
1128  The  harvest-treasures  all  Now  gather'd  in.  1797 
Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  XIX.  384  The  former  tenant  . .  kept  a 
piper  ..  and  gave  him  his  harvest-fee.  1801  ELIZ.  SCOT 
L'  -Y  Cora  50  'Twas  on  a  cheerful  harvest-morn.  1842-4 
11.  >i  KI  in  \s  UK.  :>//-arm  (1891)  III.  88  Harvest  Forks  . . 
used  in  the  loading  of  corn  require  to  have  long  shafts.  1873 
SVMONUS  (/>£.  I'oets  iii.  91  The  voice  of  the  harvest-bird 
brings  Theognis  sorrow.  1884  Miss  SUKTEES  Harvest  Home 
16  For  that  harvest -day  the  fields  are  white. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  harvest-home. 
1601  CAREW  Cornwall  68  (Brand)  The  harvest  dinners  .ire 
held  by  every  wealthy  man.  i6o6CVw/a',  Chance,  etc.  (7881) 
28  Another  [would)  swell  with  pride,  as  if  she  were  Mistris 
of  the  Haruest  cart.  1809  Sen  i  r  Poacher  115  The  harvest- 
feast  grew  blither  when  he  came.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr.  ' 
I.  27  All  the  feats  that  crown  the  harvest  supper  night.  , 
1827  HONK  Table  Bk.  II.  333  Harvest-Catch  in  Norfolk. 
1884  Miss  Surma  Haruest  Home  17  Compel  them  to  come 
in  to  the  M.istM'sHarvest-home.tothegreat  Harvest  Supper. 

C.  objective,    as    harvest-bearing  adj.      d.  ad-    : 
vcrbial,  as  harvest-trudging  adj. 

1845  MRS.  NORTON  Child  of  Isl.  (1846)  184  When  harvest- 
trudging  clowns  went  singing  by.  1871  BRYANT  Odyss.  v. 
557  The  harvest-bearing  earth. 

7.  Special  comb. :  harvest-apple,  a  small  apple    i 
ripening  in  August ;  harvest-bell,  (a)  a  bell  rung    ' 
in  harvest   time  ;   (6)  a  flower,  the  Autumn  bell, 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe ;  harvest-cock,  a  salmon 
of  a  certain  age  ;  harvest  doll  :  see  quot.,  also  cf.    , 
HARVEST  QUEE.V  ;  f  harvest  ears  :  see  quot. ;  har- 
vest festival,  thanksgiving,  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  at  which  the 
church  is  usually  decorated  with  grain,  fruit,  etc. ; 
harvest-fever,  an  autumnal  fever ;  harvest-fish, 
the  butter-  or  dollar-fish  of  North  America,  a  species 
of  Stromatcus;    harvest-fly,  a  name  in  U.S.  for    j 
species  of  Cicada,   which   appear  during   harvest    ' 
time  ;   harvest-folk,  the  people  engaged  in  har- 
vesting ;    harvest  -  goose  =  harvest-home  goose  ; 
harvest-hand,   -hind,   -swain,   a   reaper  in  the 
harvest-field;   harvest-herring,  -mackerel,   one 
caught  during  harvest ;    harvest-hog,  '  a  young 
sheep,  that  is  smeared  at  the  end  of  harvest,  when 
it  ceases  to  be  a  Iamb  '  (Jam.)  ;  harvest-lady  and    j 
harvest-lord,  the  couple  of  reapers  who  lead  the    ! 
others  in  the  harvest-field  ;  see  also  3b;  harvest- 
louse,  -mite  =  HARVEST-BUG  ;  harvest-play, '  the 
vacation  of  a  school  during  harvest '  Jam.)  ;  har- 
vest-rig Sc.,  (a)  a  ridge,  rig,  or  '  land '  of  a  har- 
\.  st-lield,  between  two  furrows ;  the  harvest-field 
so  divided  ;    Ii)  the  couple,  man  and  woman,  who 
reap  together  during  the  harvest,  cutting  a  '  rig ' 
conjointly;  harvest-saver,  a  machine  for  econo- 
mically drying  hay,  etc.  when  cut  in  wet  weather ; 
harvest  -  spider,   a  long-legged  spider,  P/ialan- 
:,'in»i,    common  in   harvest-fields;    harvest-tick, 
(a)  =  HARVEST-HUG  ;  i/,)  any  small  spider  of  the 
family  Leptidn- ;  harvest-trow  (dial.)- HARVEST 
K;  harvest-wench,  -woman,  a  female  reaper; 
harvest-work,  the  work  of  reaping  and  gathering 
in  the  harvest    so  harvest-worker). 
1597  GEKAKDE  Herbal  n.  ciii.  §  4.  3,5  Calathian  Violet  . . 
f  some  "Haruestbels.     1860  .V.  .v  ( >.  -nd  Ser 
X.  356  To  nnjj  what  is  called  the  '  Hai  vest  Ucll  '  . .  to  warn 
the  labourers  in  the  harvest  fields  when  to  begin  and  cease 
their  labour.     iS6i  Act  24^25  Viet.  c.  10984  All  migratory 
feh  of  t»  n,  whether  known  Ly  the 

-t  cock,  sea  trout,  white  trout,  .or  by  any  other  local 
1777   BKAM,  /•„/>.   Anti,,.  (1849)  "•  20  Not  half  a 
y  ago,  they  used  everywhere  to  dress  up  something 

i  o   ,f-    ,    ,  h;"  'i'!>  cailc'1   :'* Harvest  Doll. 

II  ithah    Out.  4<">  1  hme  cares  be  on  pilgrimage 
n   hast   on   thy    "hamest    ,  . 

•  ffrc^nnantur  aures.      1882  }.  I'AKKhK  .  I  fust.  J.ift 
*•  <3  Pentecost  was  .  ,  ;val.     1891  C.  CKEIUIITON 

f.fuiem.  Lrit.  409  Autumnal  or  •harvest-fever,  was  a 
Icntial  fever.  1885  KIN..SLKV  Stand.  A',,/.  Hist.  Ill  IQI 
The  specie,  known  in  Massachusetts  ami  \ew  York  as  the 
butter-fish,  m  New  Jersey  as  the  "harvest  fish  1757 
KKS  Cycl.  .V,,//..  "l/arrest-Jly,  Ci\ ada .  . the  name  of 
a  urgl  fly,  remarkable  for  the  noise  whkh  it  makes  in  the 
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summer-months,  and  particularly  about  the  timeof  JKU  vett. 
1870  RILEY  AY/.  A'c.r.  Ins.  \$\  Reminding  one  of  th< 

.ipc  of  our  Harvest-flies  (t'/<  n<; >'.  1573  Ti.  ^si.k  Hush. 
Ivii.  1878'  i  v  In  haruest -time,  *haniest  folke,  Seiu;int>  and 
:i!l  should  make,  alt  '.  cheere  in  the  hall.  1577 

U.  GOOUK  //i->, \\i-ii,  /i'.v  Hush,  n.  (1586)  63  The  mowers  and 
Han  CM  folkt>  ,.  jairie  great  peeces  of  them  to  the  Field 
with  UK-ID,  t  1400  AY/.  --.«/.  II.  113  A  yung  \vyf  and  an 

1891   T.   HAKUY 

Tfss.  I.  17:  1  f;u-\i-st-l .aiuls  Ixjin.^  greatly  in  demand  just 
then.  1547  BOORDK  Introd,  Knowi.  ix.  (1870)  149  We 
haue  'harvest  heryng,  &  good  hawkes.  16^7  DKYUEN 
Virg.  Past.  ii.  10  *Harvest  Hinds.  o'er;>pent  with  Toil  and 
Heats.  1549  CV >/;///.  Scat.  vi.  66  Gylmyrs  and  dilmondis, 
and  mony  *herueist  hog.  (11825  I''OKI;Y  /V.  /i.  A 
*Hart>cst-ladyt  the  second  reaper  in  the  row  ..  but 
not  seem  to  have  been  ever  *o  regularly  greeted  by  the  title, 
:  except  on  the  day  of  harvest-home.  1573  TCSSKK  II us/',  xlvi. 
;  (1878)  129  Grant  *haruest  lord  more  by  a  penie  or  twoo,  to 
tall  on  his  fellowes  the  better  to  doo.  1/1825  FORUV  Voc* 
K.  AngHa,  Harvest'lord^  the  principal  reaper,  wlio  goes 
first,  and  wlmsc  motions  regulate  those  of  his  followers. 
1775  ASH,  * J/at~t'estlousf)  an  exceeding  small  insect  \iry 
troublesome  in  harvest  time.  1874  RILEY  Rep,  Xox.  /ns., 
*Jiggers  '  or  "Harvest  Mites,  Lcptus  irritans,  L.  Ameri- 
i  units.  1877  A.  M  UK  RAY  Kcon.  fcntomol,  117  Trontbid'iiJx 
;  (Harvest  mites).  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  148  i  Models 
,  of  "Harvest  Savers,  already  adopted  on  twenty  of  the  chief 
estates  in  the  country.  1852  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  (1863)  III.  677 
j  Sometime-,  the  '  Harvest-spider  is  seen  scrambling  over  the 
.mass  with  wonderful  speed.  1883  I.  CURTIS  Farm  his. 
200  The  harvest-bu>;  . .  is  closely  allied  , .  to  our  tick  . . 
described  by  Dr.  Geer  under  the  name  of  A  cants  Phalangii 
from  its  infesting  the  harvest-spider  Ph<ilangium  Opilii}. 
1648  HKKKICK  ffflpfr.,  Hock-cart  13  The  "harvest  swaines, 
and  wenches  bound  For  joy,  to  see  the  hock-cart  crown'd. 
1886  Sfif.  Soc.  Lc.f.,  *  Harvest  ticks,  the  species  of  the 
Genus  Lcptus.  1880  JEFFEKIES  Gr,  Feme  F.  I.  90  Look- 
ing at  a  nest  of* "harvest-trows,  as  the  tiny  mice  are  called 
that  breed  in  the  grass.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  71  F  14 
He  saw  some  reapers  and  *harvest-women  at  dinner.  1562 
Act  5  Elis.  c.  4  §  16  Persons,  .accustomed  to  goe  into  other 
Shires  for*Harvest  worck. 

Harvest  (hauvt-st).  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  reap  and  gather  in  (the  com,  or,  by 
extension,  other  ripe  crop). 

c  1400  MAUNIJEV.  (1839)  xxx.  300  Men  hervesten  the  Corn 
twyes  a  ?eer.  1719  [see  HAHVESTING  vbl.  sl\]  1776-90 
PENNANT  TourScotl.(\.\  I  have  seen  a  stock  of  reeds  bar- 
vested  and  stacked,  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-dny  Bk.  222/1  The  general  crop 
[of  onions]  must  be  pulled,  if  not  already  harvested.  Mod. 
The  tenants  had  to  harvest  the  lord's  grain  for  him. 
b.  intr.  To  gather  in  the  corn-crop. 

1891  Daily  Xcws  28  Apr.  2/5  Texas  and  Southern  Kansas 
can  harvest  in  June  and  July. 

2.  transf.    To  gather  and  lay  up  in  store ;   to 
'  reap  ',  to  husband. 

i&»  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Jan.  10/1  He.  .has  watched  Chicago's 
growth  for  fifty  years,  and  harvested  a  fortune  of  about 
,£40,000  from  that  city's  prosperity.  1889  M.  E.  CARTER 
Mrs.  Sewrti  III.  in.  .\ii.  258  The  whole  of  her  money  was 
spent.  That  was  soon,  for  she  did  not  try  to  harvest  it. 

Hence  Ha'rvested ///.  a. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Hanu-sted,  tncstivt.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
(1768)  I.  8  Artificial  shelter,  and  harvested  provision.  1887 
RUSKIN  Pnrttrita  II.  xi.  404  The  pendant  gold  of  the 
harvested  maize. 

Harve  st-bug .  A  minute  m  i  te  or  acarid 
troublesome  during  harvest ;  also  called  harvester, 
harvest-louse,  -mite,  -tick  (see  HARVEST  sb,  7). 
That  common  in  England  is  a  larval  form  of 
Tetranychus  (Leplus}  autumnalis\  those  in  the 
U.S.  are  species  of  Tetranychus  and  Trombidium. 

1768  74  Tu .KKR  U.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  371  The  flea  and  the 
gnat  regale  on  his  blood  ;  the  harvest-bug  burrows  in  his 
flesh.  1771  G.  WHITE  Setforrie  xxxiv.  89  This  animal  (which 
we  call  an  harvest-bug)  is  very  minute  . .  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  1861  HI-LMK  tr.  Mo,fum-Ta>uion  n.  vi.  vi.  305  The 
wound  of  the  Harvest  bug  occasions  an  acute  burning  and 
insupportable  itching. 

Harvester   ha-jvegtw).    [f.  HARVEST  z>.] 

1.   A  reaper. 

1589  PKELE  Eglogite  Gratidatorie  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  562/2. 
I59S  ~  Old  M'i-'cs  T.  ibid.  452/1  Soft,  who  have  we  here? 


.         .  , 

our  amorous  harvesters  \Qo.  haruest  starresj.    1621  OUARLES 

ptv.Pamaf£tftfr<l63S)gs  The  Harvester  with  bubling 

brow  Reaping  the  interest  of  his  painefull  plough.     1809 

PlNKNEV  /'r,:-:  J-'r,:>tic  24 ;  The  French  ladies,  .are  fond  of 

habiting  themselves  as  harvesters.      1886  Sy,i.  Sac.   /...i., 

sters" distaa,  Duclaux's  term  for  a  disorder  to  which 

tu  working  out  of  doors  in  the  hot  summer  of  1850 

were  subject. 

2.  Applied  to  various  insects  :  a.    =  harvesting 
ant.    b.  '  A  harvest-man,  daddy  long-legs  '  (Funk  . 
c.  A  harvest-bug. 

1882  ROMANES  Anim.  Intell.  97  The  following  points  of 
interest  in  the  habits  of  the  European  harvesters  [ants]. 

3.  A  reaping  machine  ;  tsp.  one  which  also  binds 
up  the  sheaves.     Also,  a  machine  for  gathering  in 
any  particular  crop,  as  a  cane  harvester.     Har- 
vester cutter,   one   of    the    section  knives  of  a 
harvester. 

1875  Ksiir.ni     Diet.    Meek.,  Harvester-cutter  grimier,  a 
mai  bine  adapted  to  the  grinding  of  the  section  knives  of 

ten,  which  are  riveted  to  the  knife-bar.    1882  A,/. 
(Chicago)  17  Aug.  524  With  the  e\teiisi\. 

nilding.  iSat/'aUA/a/tC.  ,  , 

1893  Jrnl.  K. 
Afric.  Stc.  Dec    T.;  Trials  of  Self-binding  Harvesters. 

Harvest-field.  A  field  in  which  the  corn  is 
being  reaped  or  gathered  in;  a  corn-field  in  harvest 
Also  transf.  andyfj-. 


HARVEST  MONTH. 

173°~46  THOMSON  Autumn  286  Thus  to  pick  The   \<.!\ 

refuse  of  those  harvest. fields.      1850  S...KI  snv  ll'/:a!emnit\ 

Hi.  vi.  (1859)79  The  great  h.im -.i-lieU  of  American 

• -.    1855  TKNNVSON  Ij  brother  Jama  bin 

the  harvest-field.  1870  KKVAM  Itititi  I.  n.  41  Like  the 
harvest-field,  when  ucst  uiuds  stuop  suddenly  frulll  .. 

Harvest  home,  harvest-home. 

1.  The  fact,  occasion,  or  time  of  bringing  home 
the  last  of  the  harvest ;  the  close  of  the  harvesting. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /;•',  i.  iii.  35  His  Chin  new  reapt, 
Shew'd  like  a  stubble  Land  at  Haruest-home.  1693  Dm-in-  s 
I'crsitis  iv.  64  At  harvest-home,  and  on  the  shearing  -day. 
"757  K.  Hi:vn.|..v  tr.  Hen;  /  ,,£.  7.,  (lirandl  We 

happened  to  meet  some  country  people  celebrating  their 
Harvest  Home;  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with 
flowers.  ,11826  L.  HINT  Mont/is  in  Hone's  £-•,  ry  day  Jli: 
I.  1059  Harvest-home  is  still  the  greatest  rural  holiday  in 
England.  1844-61  H.  ALKOBD  Hywn,  Come,  ye  thankful 
people,  come,  Raise  the  sons  of  Harvest-Home. 

Jig.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  I!',  n.  ii.  287,  I  will  vse  her  as 
the  key  of  the  Cuckoldly-rogues  Coffer,  and  tiler's  my  hai- 
uest-home.  1606  Sir  G.  Goostcaffc  v.  i.  in  liullen  ( '.  /';. 
III.  85,  I  have  cride  haruest  home  of  thus  much  judi;niei,i 
In  my  greene  sowing  time.  1818  SHKLLKV  /.».-. 
/fills  230  Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come  To  destruction '.s 
luii  vest  home. 

b.  A  shout  or  song  of  rejoicing  on  that  occasion. 
1648    HKKKICK  Hfsfer.,   Hock-cart  6  Crown'd   with    the 
of  corne,  now  come,  And,  to  the  pipe,  sing  haivrsi 
home.    1691  DRVUEN  K.Arthnr\.  i,  Come,  my  boys,  tome  ; 
And  merrily  roar  our  harvest  home.      1814  Scon    I 
Isles  l.  Introd.,  The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our 
ear,  And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  w.iin. 

2.  The  festival  or  merry-making  to  celebrate  tile- 
successful  homing  of  the  corn,  called  in  Scotland 
'  the  kirn  '.     :. Now  rarely  held.) 

"573  [see  3].  1648  HERKICK  H.sfcr..  Country  Life,  Thy 
wakes.  .Thy  sneering-feast,  which  never  faile;  Thy  harvest - 
home;  thy  wassaile  bowle.  1798  IJLoo.MFiKi.n  Furiiro 's Boy, 
Summer  290  The  long. accustomed  feast  of  Harvesi 
1864  Chambers  Bk.  of  Days  1 1. 376/2  I  n  England,  the  festival 
of  ingathering  passes  generally  under  the  endeared  name  of 
harvest-home.  1891  Daily  News  21  Sept.  3/2,  I  havenowhere 
found  any  survival  of  the  old-fashioned  '  harvest  home  \ 
'  No ;  it  is  quite  gone.  The  Union  killed  that.' 

3.  Comb.,  as  harvest-home  call,  song;  harvest- 
home  goose,  one  killed  and  eaten  at  the  harvest- 
home  feast ;  also  called  harvest-goose. 

.  '573  TUSSEK  Husb.  xc.  (18781  181  For  all  this  good  feast- 
ing, yet  art  ihou  not  loose,  Till  ploughman  thou  giuest  his 
haruest  home  goose.  1813-43  Jjramt's  I'of.  Anti,/.  (1849) 
II.  19  The  Suffolk  peasantry  use.. the  following  Harvest- 
home  song  :  Here's  a  health  to  the  barley-mow  !  Ibid.  29 
This  '  Harvest. home '  Call  is  the  one  generally  made  use 
of  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Harvesting  (hauvestirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HARVEST 

v.  +  -ISG  '.]  The  reaping  and  housing  of  grain, 
etc. ;  also  transf.,  the  gathering  up  of  resources. 

1719  DK  FOB  Crusoe  l.  viii,  The  end  of  all  my  harvesting. 
1841-4  EMKKSON  Ess.,  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  95  In  the 
harvesting  of  fruits  in  the  cellar.  1860  MOTLEY  Nctherl. 
(1868)  I.  xiv.  78  In  more  remote  regions ..  the  thrifty  soldier 
thought  that  there  might  be  .good  haryesting  for  his  sword. 
b.  attrib. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Haitiesting-inachiiu.  1881 
'1  lines  18  May  11/4  Employment  on  English  harvesting 
work.  1893  IHd.  20  Jan.  10/5  The  Hon.  Walter  Abbott 
Wood,  the  inventor,  and  founder  of  the  manufactory,  of  the 
harvesting  machines,  .died,  .on  the  isth  inst...aged  76. 

Ha'rvesting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IKG  2.] 
That  reaps  or  gathers  in  and  stores  up  grain,  etc. 
Harvesting  ant,  a  kind  of  ant  which  gathers  and 
stores  up  the  seeds  of  grasses ;  harvesting  mouse  = 
HARVEST  MOISI;. 

1873  MOGCRIDGE  Ants  f,  Spiders  i.  52  These  h.arv 
ants  will  be  found  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
1882  RUMANKS  .  li/iin.  Intell.  102  The  harvesting  or  agricul- 
tural ants  of  Texas.     Ibid.  365  Of  the  harvesting  muus.   I  Al- 
bert White  says  :— ( )ne  of  their  nests  I  procured  this  autumn. 

Ha'rvestless,  a.  [-LK.SS.]  Devoid  of  harvests 
or  crops ;  sterile,  unproductive. 

1868  MENKEN  Infidicia  81  Break  up  the  harvestless  ridges 
where  we  starved.  1875  TKNNVSON  Q.  Mary  v.  i,  Harvest- 
less  autumn,  horrible  agues,  plague. 

Ha'rvestruau. 

1.  A  labourer  in  the  harvest -field;  a  reaper;  esp. 
one  who  leaves  home  to  obtain  harvest  work. 

IS53    Hul-pKT,    Haruest   man,   nu-ssvr.     1611    KIHLK   Isn. 
xvii.  5  And  it  shall  bee  as  when  the  haruest-m., 
the  corne.      1774  JOHNSON  Diary  4  Sept.  in  Ilm-Mcll,  I   saw 
the  harvest-men  very  decently  dressed.   1894  7V;««i.|    I 
15/1  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  weather  of  last  weel 
on  the  side  of  the  harvestman. 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  insects  which  abound 
in   the  fields  in  harvest-time ;  esp.  a  long-legged 
spider  of  the  family  J'halangidn: 


man  from  the  season  of  its  appearance.      1847  CAKI  i 
y.iinl.  §  765  The   I'halaHgiJj;   or   Harvest-men,  have  two 
thread-like  palpi,  terminated  by  a  small  hook.     1872  RILEY 
A'./.A'ojr.  Ins  17  Thc.se  animalsarepopularlycalled'* 
Daddy-Long-Lcgs  '  in  this  country,  but  are  also  knov 
'  Harvest  men  '  and  •  Grandfather-Gray-Beards  '. 

Harvest  mouth.  The  month  during  which 
the  harvest  is  gathered  in  ;  originally  (like  (  k-r. 
htrbsttnonat,  Icel.  /iaitstHt,iniiSr)  a  name  of  Sep- 
tember; but  in  Kobe-it  of  Cloticester  of  August. 

c  1000  JEu  KIC  <;«•,»«.  ix.  iZ.)  43  September,  harfestmonoS. 
"97  R.  GLOIC.  (1724)  61  pe  nextc  monep  afturward,  )>at 
heiuest  moneb  yb,  He  lei  clepe  aftur  hym  August  y  wys. 


HARVEST   MOON. 

1826  r  II.    ii  ss    Had    my 

journey  tak'-n  ]>]:i''<'  durir^  the  \n\    •  iiujnth. 

Harvest  moon.  The  moon  whicli  is  full 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  autumnal  equinox  (22  or  23 
Sept.),  and  which  rises  for  several  nights  nearly  at 
the  same  hour,  at  points  successively  further  north 
on  the  en  stern  horizon. 
1706  WATTS  1 1  one  Ly*.,  I'ict.  i  -.-.nan  5  Wks. 

IX,  275/1  Seventy  harvusl-inuuns  Fill'd  his  wide 
^  ran  Vies-  with  autumnal  joy.  1747  FKRC;I'SI  IN  in  Phil. 
'Trans.  XLIV.  538  All  the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest-Moon 
become  very  plain  by  this  additional  Pan.  1803  LKYIH  N 

-  Infancy  \.  267  Thu  waning  harvest-moon  shone  cold 
and  bright.  1832  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  i.  xii,  The  broad  hai- 

,- 'Oti  was  in  ibt  heavens,  and  filled  the  air  as  with  a 
M-fter  and  holier  day.  1868  LOCKVER  Elan.  A  strew,  iv.  §  30. 

Harvest  mouse.     A  very  small    species  of 

mouse  (Afits  mtssorius,  or   Micromys  nrimttn$  . 

which  builds   its   nest  in  the   stalks   of  growing 

i^rain  ;    it    is  the  smallest  of  British  quadrupeds, 

:ti>t  over  2  inches  in  length. 

1812  Penn,in£s  Zool.  I.  149  lieatiing,  Harvest  Mouse. 
1839  Penny  Cyct.  XV.  505/1  The  Harvest  Mouse.  White, 
i'f  Selliorne,  who  suggests  the  name  of  Mtts  minimus, 
LI  .s  to  be  the  first  who  drew  the  attention  of  naturalists 
IK  this  iln:  .smallest  of  British  quadrupeds.  1849  .9X\  Xaf. 
l/ist..  Mammalia  IV.  67  The  harvest  mouse  is  insectivorous 
as  well  as  granivorous. 

Harvest  queen.  A  name  given  a.  to  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  agriculture  and  crops  ;  b.  to  a  young 
woman  chosen  from  the  reapers  (or  an  image  or 
doll  dressed  up,  cf.  harvest-doll},  to  whom  was 
given  a  post  of  honour  at  the  harvest-home. 

1579  SfKNSKK  Shcpk.  Cat.  Aug.  36  Well  mought  it  beseme 
any  haruest  (Jueene.  1597-8  B?.  HAIX  Sat,  v.  ii,  He  stole 
the  daughter  of  the  Harvest-Queen.  1667  Mil. TON  P.  /,.  ix. 
842  Adam  ..  had  wove  Of  choicest  Flours  a  Garland  to 
adorne  HerTreses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown,  As  Reapers 
oft  are  wont  tbir  Harvest  Queen.  1778  HUTCHINSON  /  */V;v 
';i(inhl<t.  \\.  Anc.  Customs  17  In  some  places  I  have 
MICH  an  linage  apparelled  in  great  finery,  crowned  with 
flowers.  .Tins  tln.-y  call  the  Hardiest  Queen,  and  represents 
the  Roman  Ceres.  1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  II.  1161. 

c.  =  harvest- lady :  sue  HAIIVEST  7.  local, 
a  1825  FOR  BY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.  Harvest  Lady^  The 
Dictt,  call  this  personage  the  Harvest-Queen  ;  Dr.'  D.  E. 
Clark  says  that,  on  inquiry  in  Cambridgeshire,  he  under- 
stood that  to  be  the  denomination.  He  would  not  have 
received  such  information  in  Norfolk.  1847-78  HALLIUKLL 
s.v.  Han-est-la'iy^  The  second  reaper  is  also  called  the  har- 
v«j  si-queen. 

Harvestry.  The  act  or  work  of  harvesting ; 
also,  that  which  is  harvested  (Ogilvie,  SuppL, 
citing  Swinburne). 

Harvest-tide,  -next. 

f.  1200  OKMIN  11254  O  sumerr,  and  onn  herrfesstid,  O 
winnterr,  and  o  lenntenn.  1x1300  Cursor  J\f.  4'~>6o  He-self 
was  on  be  feld  bisidc  To  metier  corn  in  herueistide.  1513 
DUUGLAS  A'^neis  vi.  v.  31  As  in  the  first  frost  eftir  hervtst 
tyde.  1874  GitiiEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  5.  250  In  the  long 
interval  between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and 
food  were  alike  scarce  in  the  mediaeval  homestead. 

Harvest  time.  The  time  of  harvest;  the 
season  of  autumn  (obs.}. 

1362  LAN<;L.  /'.  /'/.  A.  vii.  107  He  schulde  ben  huyred 
b^r-aftur  whon  haruest  tyme  come.  1470-85  MALORY 
.Irthitrxx..  xi.  815  It  befel  vpon  a  daye  in  heruest  tyme. 
1611  lliHLi;?  StiHt.  xxiii.  13  [They]  came  ti»  Dauid  in  the 
Inmost  time.  1842  TENNYSON  Dora  53  At  last  a  fever 
seized  On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

b.  fig.  The  time  for  reaping  reward  or  gathering 
in  results. 

1782  MAD.  D'AKHL.W  Let.  to  Crisp  Aug.,  This  is  the  har- 
vesl  time  of  your  life.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xiv. 
214  But  Gage. .  whiled  a \s«iy  his  harvest- time  of  honor. 

Harvey  (ha-.wi),  sb.  [Reputed  to  be  named 
after  Gabriel  ILirvey,  d.  1630.]  A  kind  of  cook- 
ing- and  cider-apple  ;  different  varieties  are  named 
gohlen  //a>-vcy,  .Siberian  Harvey,  etc. 

1640  PARKINSON  Tlu-at.  Dot.  in  R.  Hogg  Fruit  Man.  (1875) 
67  Harvey  apple,  a  faire.  greate,  goodly  apple  ;  and  very 
well  relished.  1741  CoutpL  /-'am.  Piece  I.  v.  262  Your  Apples 
must  be  Pippins,  Pearmains,  or  Harveys.  Ibid.  \\.  iii.  352 
"iimtick  V'ippin.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II. 
189/2  The  best  varieties  [for  ciit^r]  arc.  .tlie  Siberian  Harvey 
..and  above  all,  the  golden  Harvey,  or  brandy  apple. 

Ha'rvey,  v.  [After  the  surname  of  the  in- 
ventor.] a.  To  harden  (steel)  by  a  process  in- 
vented by  H.  A.  Harvey  of  New  Jersey,  (patented 
in  England  iSSS,  No.  401);  =  HARVKYI/K.  b. 
To  fit  or  supply  (a  shipl  with  armour-plates  so 
treated.  Hence  Ha'rveyed ///.  a. 

1894  Daily  N&vs  21  June  2/6  The  Harveyed  Steel  Plate 
lias  now  been  adopted.  1894  Times  12  July  8/4  The 
'Harveyed'  plates  in  the  tests  did  not  show  any  marked 
superiority  over  the  St.  diamond  plate.  1894  // ',  stm.  Ca:;. 
1 8  Oct.  6/1  The  royalties  on  plates  ordered  to  be  *  Harveyed ', 
ii  not  yet  completed.  1896  Daily  News  zi  Aug.  5/8 
The  vessel . .  i?>  Harveyed  to  the  water  line. 

Also  Ha  rveyize  v.,  -ized///.  a. 

1891  rail  Mall  G.  2    Nov.  6/3  The  trial  of  two  nickel 
n  !  ]   plates   Harveyised.     1892  /<W.  2  Nov.  6/3  A  patent 
kii-iivn  as  high-carbon  nickel    Harveyized  armour  for   the 
protection  of  men-of-war.       1894    rimes  6  June  7/4  *  Har- 
vi.-yued  '  steel  plates  will  stop  the  heaviest  cannon  shot. 
Harwe,  ME.  form  of  HARROW  sb.  and  v. 
Hary,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  HARRY, 
Harytage,  obs.  form  of  HERITAGE. 
i  d  sing.  pres.  Ind.  of  HAVE  v. 
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Has,  obs.  var.  of  As,  Ass  ;  M  K.  f.  i  IOAKSE  a. 

a  1300  Cursor  ;)/.  1073  A  (led  ha^.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints, 
Nychotas  301  Has  he  bad,  sa  haf  l»ai  done.  14..  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  700/33  Hie  onager,  a  wyld  lias. 

Hasagai,  var.  of  II  ASSAGAI,  ASSAGAI. 

Hasar,  rare  obs.  f.  HAWSER. 

Hasard,  -art,  a.  \sb^   Sc.    Obs.    [app.  a 

(luiiv.   of  ()E.   hasu,  haswe,  or  ON.  Jipss,  accus. 

/H>svan(i—  hasu-~}  'prey,  ash-coloured'.     See  -AKD.] 

A.  adj.  Grey-haired,   hoary.      B.  sb.    A   grey- 

haired  man. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  iv.  Prol.  164  Thow  aid  hasart  lychour, 
fy  for  schame.  Ibid.  vi.  v.  17  This  aid  hasard  careis  our 
fludis  hoit  Spretis  and  fiyuris  in  his  irn  hewit  boit.  Ibid. 
vii.  viii.  ioo  Ouersett  with  hasart  hayr  and  faynt  dotage. 

Hasard,  obs.  form  of  HAZARD. 


Has-been  hu-zib/iO,  sb.  (a.}  [perf.  tense  of 
BE  vJ\  One  that  has  keen  but  is  no  longer:  a  per- 
son or  thing  whose  career  or  efficiency  belongs  to 
the  past,  or  whose  best  days  are  over. 

1606  BIKNME  Kirk-Buriall  (1833)  34  Being  now  but  um- 
while,  and  as  an  hes-beene.  1786  BURNS  Inventory  3  My 
han'  afore  's  a  gude  auld  has-been.  1827  HONE  Evoy-tiay 
Kk.  II.  820  John  Jones  may  be  described  as  'one  of  the  IMS 
beens.' 

b.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1819  Hermit  in  London  II.  133  A  has-been  battered  beau. 

Hase,  obs.  form  of  As  adv. 

c  1420  Antitrs  of  Art/i.  xix,  Pride  with  his  purtenans,  base 
prophetes  haue  told. 

Hase,  obs.  form  of  HOARS*:,  HAZE. 
Hasel,  -ell,  obs.  forms  of  HA/EL. 
Hasert,  obs.  form  of  HAZABD. 
Hash  .heef),^.     Also  7hache.     [&.Y.  hache-r, 
f.  hoc  he  hatchet  :  see  HAGUE.] 

1.  trans.    To   cut  (meat)  into   small   pieces  for 
cooking  ;  to  make  into  a  hash. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadott  (1673)  34,  I  gave  them  some 
tastc^  of  my  Cookery,  in  hashing,  and  fricasing  this  Mesh. 
1725  BKAHLKY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Mushroom^  You  must  ha?,h 
a  Piece  of  Veal  or  Fowl.  1727  W.  MATHKK  Yn^.  M  nit's 
Co)nf>.  28  Hash,  to  mince  Meat.  1853  SOYER  Pantroph. 
136  Meat  hashed  small  and  well  peppered, 

2.  fig.  Also  hash  up. 

1742  Porn  Dune.  iv.  231  He  sure  I  give  them  Fragments, 
not  a  Meal  ;  What  Gellius  or  Stolons  hasii'd  before,  Or 
chew'd  by  blind  old  Scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er.  1794  MATH  IAS 
Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  385  His  own  stale  scraps.  .  Hash'd  up  and 
season'd  with  an  old  man's  spleen.  1880  Acotiemyzs  Sept. 
219  Pleased  at  seeing  his  waifs  and  strays  of  thought  thus 
hashed  up. 

3.  To  cut  up,  to  slash  or  hack  about  ;  to  mangle. 
Alsoy?^.     Now  Sc,  and  dial.     Also  intr* 

1663  BUTLER  I  /mi.  i.  iil.  838  He.  .rain'd  a  storm  Of  blows 
so  terrible  and  thick,  As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick. 
1727  WALKER  Peden's  Life  in  Biogr.  Scot.  489  (Jam.)  They 
are  nagging  and  hashing  them  down,  and  their  blood  is 
running  down  like  water.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  10  Feb.,  Hashed 
and  smashed  as  my  time  is,  who  can  make  anything  of  it? 
1893  STMYKNSON  Catriona  165  A  hand  in  bagging  and  hash- 
ing at  Christ's  Kirk. 

llence  Hashed  'vhee[t)  ppl.  a.,  Ha-shing  vbl.  sb.  ; 
also  Ha-sher,  one  who  hashes  or  makes  a  hash. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pintc-'s  Trarc.  xix.  66  A  great  Skillet 
full  of  Rice  with  bached  Lard.  17.  .  Battle  Sheriff  Muir 
1715  in  Child  Ballads  •.  1864'  VII.  159  There  was  Mich  lush- 
ing, and  broad  swordsa-clashing.  1768-74  TUUKKR  /./.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  648  The  cuttings,  the  coastings,  and  bashings  they 
undergo.  ^1845  HOOD  Clnl>s  iii,  The  Cook's  a  hasher- 
nothing  more.  1865  TROLLOPE  Helton  Est.  xxv.  298  The 
breast  of  a  hashed  fowl. 

Hash  (hcef),  sl>.  Also  7  hache.  [f.  HASH  z*., 
taking  the  place  of  the  earlier  hacks',  hackee,  hachey, 
HACHY,  and  HACHIS,  from  French.] 

1.  Something  cut  up   into  small  pieces  ;  spec,  a 
dish  consisting  of  meat  which  has  been  previously 
cooked,  cut  small,  and  warmed  up  with  gravy  and 
sauce  or  other  flavouring. 

1662-5  PEPYS  Diary  13  Jan.,  I  had.  .at  first  course,  a  hash 
of  rabbits,  a  lamb.  1678  R.  L1  ESTRANGE  Seneca?  s  Mor. 
(1702)  510  They  are  only  Hache,  made  up  of  the  Fragments 
that  remain'd.  1709  A  on  ISDN  Tatler  No.  148  f  9,  I  .  .passed 
my  Eye  over  several  Hashes,  which  I  do  not  know  the 
Names  of.  1796  MKS.  GI.ASM;  Cookery  v.  47  Lay.,  thin 
sippets  round  the  dish,  and  pour  in  your  hash.  1863  ELIZA 
ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  205  If  the  meat  in  a  hash  or  mince  be 
allowed  to  boil,  it  will  immediately  become  bard. 

2.  transf.  and_/%".  Old  matter  '  served  up  '  or  pre- 
sented in  a  fresh  form;  now  often  coloured  by  or 
associated  with  3. 

1672-3  MARVELI.  Rch.  Transp.  II.  368  To  serve  up  to  the 
Reader  continually  the  cold  Hashes  of  plain  repetition. 
1759  GOLDSM.  Pol.  Learn,  x,  Old  pieces  are  revived  .  .  the 
public  are  again  obliged  to  ruminate  over  those  bashes  of 
absurdity.  1860  DAKWIN  in  Life$  Lett.  (1887)  II.  319  Chiefly 
a  well-done  hash  of  my  own  \\unU. 

3.  A  mixture  of  mangled  and  incongruous  frag- 
ments ;    P.   medley;    a  spoiled   mixture;    a   D 
jumble.  Often  in  phr.  to  make  a  hash  of,  to  mangle 
and  spoil  in  attempting  t<»  deal  with. 

1735  Pun:  Divine  Sat.  iv.  52  The  Hash  of  tongues  A 
Pedant  makes.  1747  H.  WALPOLK  Lett.  //.  Mann  2^  Feb. 
(1833)  II.  274  (FaniK-r)  Ai'  MI!  as  like  it,  as  my  Lady  Pom  - 
fret's  hash  of  plural  persons  and  singular  verbs  ur  infinitive 
moods  was  to  Italian.  1833  J.  II.  XIIUMAN-  Lett,  (iSgn  I. 
459  Fronde  writes  up  to  me  we  have  made  a  hash  of  it. 
1847  LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  \  1891  )  I.  ix.  402  Lord  Grey  lias 
made  somewhat  of  a  hash  of  New  Zealand  and  its  constitu- 


HASKARD. 

tion.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  (\m>j.  II.  App.  595  They  there- 
fore maku  a  stran^r  lia>b  of  the  story. 

b.  Phr.  To  settle  (a  person's;  hash:  to  reduce 
to  order;  to  silence,  subdue;  to  make  an  end  of, 

*  do  for  '.  slang  or  colloq. 

a  1825  Song  in   P.i«)i,Kti'i   s.v.,  The  hash   of  the  Y,u 
he'll  settle.      1849  K.  K.  NAI-IKR  Excurs.  S.  Africa   II 
My  finger  was  in  an  instant   on   the    trigger,   and   another 
s*:i  uiid  would  have  settled  his  hasli.    1864  HKDWNING  Y^ntk 
<S  .  J  ft  xiv,  You've  to  settle  yet  Gibson's  hash. 

4.  A  term  of  obloquy,  applied  to  a  person  \\lm 

*  makes  a  hash  '  of  his  words,  etc.  Sc. 

1655  in  Krocketl  .V.  C'.  Class.  (1846)  I.  211  [In  1655,  Henry 
Medley  was  lined  js.  4^.  for  calling  William  Johnson,  one 
»if  the  stewards  of  the  Company  of  Bricklayers  and  Plas- 
terers] 'a  slaverinc  hash'.  1722-30  RAMSAY  /-Vi/'/tj  i, 
Hooks,  I  cantia  thole  the  clash,  Of  this  impertinent  auld 
hash.  1785  BURNS  tip.  Lapraik  xii,  A  set  o1  dull,  conceited 
hashes.  1816  SCOTT  OldMort.  xxviii,  'What  wa-  I  u anting 
to  say  . .  to  his  honour  himsell  . .  ye  muckle  ha^h  ? ' 

5.  A  trade  name  for  waste  paper  ol   the  lowest 
quality. 

1893  Westm.  Gaz.  4  July  5  ;3  '  Hash  ',  the  paper  of  lowest 
marketable  value,  can  be  collected  and  sorted  without  lo.ss. 

6.  attrib.,  as  hash-dish,  -meat. 

1706  MKS.  CENILIVKE  Love  at  a  1'cntitre  v.  Wks.  (172;') 
312  Your  Father,  .swears,  .he'll  slice  me  into  Hash-n,< 

II  Hashish,  hasheesh  (ha;  j"ij,  haj/ j>.    Also 

V6  assis^ ,  9  haschisch,  -ish,  hachisch,  -ish, 
hachshish.  [Arab.  ^j-;  A-^  hashish  dry  herb,  hay, 
the  dry  leaves  of  hemp  powdered,  the  intoxicant 
thence  prepared.] 

The  top  leaves  and  tender  parts  of  the  Indian 
hemp  i^which  in  warm  countries  develop  intoxi- 
cating properties)  dried  for  smoking  or  chewing, 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  etc.  Cf.  BHANG,  an 
Indian  preparation  of  the  same  plant. 

1598  \V.  PHILLIPS  Linschotcn  i.(i885)  II.  nfi  Hangue  ..is 
made  in  three  sorts.. The  first  by  the  /Egyptian-,  is  oillt-d 
Assis,  which  is  the  poulder  of  Hemp,  or  of  Hemp  lea\t •-. 
1613  PI'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  vj.  viii.  502  A  compound  called 
Lhasis,  one  ounce  whereof  being  eaten,  cameth  laughing, 
dalliance,  and  makes  one  as  it  were  drunken.  1811  tr. 
Nicbnlirs  Trav.  Aral',  cxx.  in  I 'inker  ton  I  'oy.  X.  153 
(Stanf.)  As  they  have  no  strong  drink,  they,  for  ibis  pur- 
pose, smoke  Haschisch,  which  is  the  dried  leaves  uf  a  sort  uf 
hemp.  1855  H.  SPENCER  rr'ntc.  r$y<iun.  11872)  I.  i.  vi.  103 
It  is  a  well  known  result  of  hashish  to  give  an  e.v  t-ssi\c 
vividness  to  the  sensations.  1856  KMERSON  Eng,  Traits, 
Character  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  59  They  chew  hasheesh;  cut 
themselves  with  poisoned  creases.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  29 
Feb.  3/3  Victims  to  the  excessive  use  of  hasheesh. 

fa-  1839  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  u86n  113  If  you  put  a 
single  grain  of  philosophic  hachisch  into  that  pacific  calumet 
of  his.  1884  H.  D.  TRAILL  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  575 
Entranced  by  the  haschish  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison'*, 
eloquence. 

b.  attrib.)  as  hashish-house,  -insanity,  -smoker. 

1883  H.  H.  KANE  in  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  944/1  (titlc\ 
A  hashish-house  in  New  York.  Ibid.^  A  large  community 
of  hashish  smokers.  1884  St.  James1  Gaz.  22  Mar.  51 
Intoxicating  effects  which  recommend  the  drug  to  hashish- 
eaters  in  India.  1897  AI.LHUTT  Syst.  Meet.  II.  901.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  hasheesh  insanity  can  be  at  present  diagnosed 
by  its  clinical  character  alone. 

Hashy  (haeji),  a.  [f.  HASH  st>.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  *hash',  or  mixture  of  mangled  fragments. 

1891  Atht-n&utH  3  Oct.  452/1  A  tale  ..  duplicated  in  that 
famous  collection,  showing  the  hashy  manner  in  which  it 
was  put  together. 

tHask,  haske,  sb.  Obs.     [cf.  HASSOCK  3.] 

(See  quot.  i?7y.' 

1579  Si'KNSER  ,S7:c//(.  Cat.  Nov.  16  Phoebus. . hath .  .taken 
vp  his  ynne  in  Fishes  haske  [ffloss.,  a  haske  is  a  wicker 
pad.  wherein  they  vse  to  cary  fish].  1598  1' 'LOHHI,  (  ,/  , 
..  a  fishers  basket,  or  haske.  1611  I)\\[SD-:  l\*titts  38  (N.) 
The  joyfull  sunne,  whom  cloudy  winter's  spight  .Had  shut 
fi.  HI  us  in  vvatry  fishes  haske. 

Hask  (husk),  a.  Now  dial.  [app.  a  by-form 
of  harsk^  northern  form  of  HARSH.]  Rough  and 
hard  to  the  touch  or  taste,  esp.  from  the  absence 
of  moisture  ;  coarse  and  dry. 

(1440  I3 romp.  Parv.  228/2  Harske  or  haske,  as  sundiy 
fnitys,  stipticus,  poriticns.  1747  HOOSON  Mint  r'.\  /'/< .'. 
M  ij  b,  Curled  and  adorned  after  the  same  manner  by  Spar, 
but  hask  and  dry,  and  of  no  pleasant  Colour  at  all.  1825 
i  i  i  A".  C.  Gloss.,  Hask,  coarse,  harsh,  rou^h,  parched 
. .  A  hask  wind  is  keen  and  parching  . .  Coarse  worsted  is 
bask  to  the  feeling.  1828  OV/VVK  Dial.  s.v..  '  Hask  ,; 
rough,  coarse  grass.  1855  KOUTNSON  U'hitby  Gloss.,  1 1  ask, 
deficient  in  moisture.  'Hask  bread',  oft  said  to  be  as  *li;i'.k 
as  chopped  hay'.  1885  F.  H.  HOWM.AN  Struct.  Wool  Gloss. 
354  Hask,  dry  anil  hard  or  unpliable. 

b.  Jig.  Harsh  in  sound,  tone,  or  manner.  Sc. 

1594  A.  HI-ME  y/vww.?,  etc.  F.p,  to  Rdr.,  Rude  Scottish 
;IIH!  hask  vursts.  1643  R.  BAILLH-:  Lei!,  .y  Drills.  (1841)  II. 
63  The  petition  of  the  Londoners  got  so  hask  and  insnareing 
an  answer. 

C.  Dry,  husky  :  as  a  coujjh. 

((1722  LISLE  Husb.  343  They  have  in  Wilts  a  disease  on 
their  cows,  which  they  call  a  hask  or  husky  cough. 

Hask,  obs.  form  of  ASK. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26465,  I  hask  be  ben  if  it  be  nede. 

t  Ha'Skard.  Obs.  Also  -erd.  [Of  uncertain 
derivation ;  the  suffix  as  in  basf-ard,  etc.  :  its 
locality  is  opposed  to  its  being  a  derivative  of  the 
northern  HASK  a.]  A  man  of  low  degree,  a  base 
or  vulgar  fellow.  Also  attrib. 

1491  CAXTON  I'iias  f'ntr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  cxl.  152  b  i 
As  . .  he  came  out  of  the  hous  of  a  corny n  woman  He  mette 


HASKAHDLY. 


110 


HASSOCK. 


.  tine  of 

lechii  . 

a  very  folysshe  ar.>  -on  of 

Thersyte.     15*3  .S  Laurel  606  They  be  has- 

kardi  > -"•  .\>f  14 

Priuate  persona  and  haskerds  of  low  degree.    1574  WIT  HALS 
Diet.  60  's  A  haskarde.  or  of  lowe  degree,  pro le iarius. 

1 U  rice  t-  Ha-skardly  a.,  vulgar,  low,  base,  f  Ha's- 
kardy.  baseness;   haskards  collectively. 

1576  NEWTON   Lentnies  Complex.  (1633)  208  Some 


in  thi  i]  camp  at  the  very  point  of  fight. 

t  Haskwort.  Obs.  [Badly  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  Ger.  hahkraut,  f.  hah  neck  +  kraut  plant 

peril,  with  some  suggestion  of  HASK  a.) :  cf. 
HALSWORT.]  Name  given  by  Lyte  to  two  species 
of  Bell-flower,  Campanula  Trachelium  and  C. 
fflomernta. 

1578  I,YIK  f>\?»t:ns  ii.  x\.  170  This  Thiotewurte  or 
Haskewurte  . .  i.-.  . .  of  three  sortes.  that  is  to  say,  the  ^rt-at 
and  the  small,  and  the  creeping  kinde.  Ifriit.  172  The  I'la:itc 
may  be  very  wel  called  Ha-skewurte,  or  Throtewurte.  .in 
high  Uouch  Halszkraut:  in  base  Almaigne  Halscruyt.  1863 
in  PKIUK  I'luul-H.  (1879)  toj. 

t  Ha'sky,  «.  Ota.  or  dial.    [f.  HASK  a.  +  -v.] 

Dry  and  stony,  as  soil  ;  gravelly. 

1649  ULITHL  Eni?.  1  ntpro-c.  I  mf-r.  (1652)  157  Dry,  haskuy, 
sandy,  hungry  Land.  Ibid.  187  St.  royo  is  a. French  Grass 
much  sowed  there,  upon  their  barren,  dry,  hasky  Lands.  1840 
jfntl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  iv.  403  Clover  seldom  succeeds  on 
sandy  loam,  or  thin  hasky  land. 

Hasle,  ubs.  form  of  HAZEL. 

Haslet  lit7' -slot),  harslet  ha-Jslrt).  Forms: 
n.  4-5  hastelet,  4-7  hastlot,  5  hasselet,  6  base- 
let,  6-7  haslett,  -e,  7-  haslet.  0.  6-  harslet,  (7 
haraelet,  'harsnetl,  8  harcelet).  [a.  OF.  haste- 
iiiod.F.  hatdettes]  roasted  meat,  dim.  of  haste 
a  spit,  a  piece  of  roasted  meat  (cf.  obs.  F.  lias- 
tilles  'th'  inwards  of  a  beast'.  Cotgr.):— L.  hasta 
spear.  The  spelling  liarslet  appears  to  arise  from 
the  long  «.]  A  piece  of  meat  to  be  roasted,  esp. 
part  of  the  entrails  of  a  hog ;  pig's  fry ;  also,  the 
'pluck'  or  'gather'  (heart,  liver,  etc.)  of  other 
animals,  as  the  sheep,  calf,  etc. 
13. .  Gftiv.  Iff  Gr.  Knt.  1612  He  brittle/,  out  be  brawen  in 
'  I'rode  scheldez  &  hat/  out  be  hastlettez.  ?<  1390 
l-arm  ,>/  t'nry  .1760)  Sj  Hastlets  of  Fruyt.  Take  Fygs 
ifjuarterid,  Kaysuns  hool,  [etc.],  a  1440  Sir  Dcgra>.  1399 
Hastclettus  in  galantyne.  c  1450  Ttuo  Cookcry-bks.  106 
Take  a  Tvirbut,  and  kut  of  be  vynnes  in  maner  of  a  haste- 
lette,  and  broche  him  on  a  rounde  broche,  and  rostc  him. 
1530  PALSGK  .  'niste  i//eu--e.  1653 

H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  I'rai'.  xxx.  121  Concerning  ho-^  .  . 
some  . .  sell  nothing  but  the  chitterlings,  the  sweet-breads, 
the  blood,  and  the  haslets.  1796  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ii.  7 
In  a  hog  . .  the  haslet  which  is  the  liver  and  crow,  kidney 
and  skirts.  1812  COMBE  Picturesque  ,\xvi.  106  A  rich 
Haslet  at  the  fire,  Will  give  you  all  you  can  desire.  1872 
FntRE  Aristoffi.,  Frogs  II.  242  Keep  quiet — and  watch  for 
a  chance  of  a  piece  of  the  haslets. 

0.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  Jnnius'  Nomenelator  87  A  haggise : 
some  call  it  a  chitterling:  some  a  hogs  harslet.  1664  PKPYS 
Diary  10  Mar.,  A  good  hog's  harslet,  a  piece  of  meat  I  love. 
1739  '  K.  IJi'LL'tr.  D.'Jekiitdrti  drebianiis  235  A  roasted 
Harslet  on  the  Table  stood.  1866  FKLION  Anc.  fy  Mod. 
< ,' .  I.  v.  365  Poultry  and  meat  . .  calf's  pluck,  pig's  harslet 
and  chine,  -finished  the  course. 

attrib.     1677  CHAKI  TTON   J-'  i\'rcit.   tfe   diff.  ft    noinin. 

Ardtit.  ied.  21  13  Apexabones,  Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp   (hu.sp),   sb.      Forms:    a.  i  heepse,  3-7 

haspe,  6 happys,  hosp), 4- hasp  (7- dial. hapse). 

••rth.'    2-7    hespe,    5-   hesp.     [OK.    hxpse 

:-"li;(spc)  wk.  fem.  'fastening,  clasp,  hasp';  cf. 

OI1G.  haspa  fem.,  a  rcelful  of  yarn,  M1K1.  haspe, 

/iespe  reel,    hinge,    hinge-hook,  Ger.   haspe  hasp, 

clamp,  hinge,  hook,  dial,  reel,  haspe  ham  of  the 

II-L;  ;  MLG.  hespe,  haspe  hinge,  MDu.  haspe  hasp 

or   fastening  of  a  door,  reel,  skein  of  yam,  hespe 

hinge,  joint,  ham,  ON.  hespa  wk.  fem.  '  wisp  or 

skein  of  wool,  hasp,  fastening '.     The  sense-history 

of  the  group  is  obscure,  and  it   may  be  doubted 

whether  the  'hasp'  of  a  door,  and  a  '  hasp  '  of 

yarn,  though  in  form  identified  in  all  the  langs., 

were  originally  the  same  word.       But  cf.  HANK.)] 

I.  1.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  a  door  or  lid  : 

now  chiefiyapplted  to  a  hinged  clasp  of  metal  which 

I  over  a  staple  and  is  secured    by  a  pin  or 

padlock  ;  also  (in  a  trunk  or  box),  a  hinged  plate 

nl  metal  with  a  projecting  piece  of  the  nature  of  a 

.  which  tits  into  a  hole  and  is  secured  by  the 

lock. 

<  1000  /KLFKIC  Saints'  Live!  II.  328  Sum  sloh  mid 
swi&e  ba  hzpsan.    1:1150 /'or.  in  Wr.AViilcker  546/4^ 

de  L.  4083  Undcinethe  is  an  hasp,  Schet 
with  a  •   M  'i tier's  T.  284 

To  the  cliambre  dor'-  he  ^'.111  hym  dresse.  .And  by  the  haspe 

fit  of  i  (i  1420  Hc« 

De  AV^.  J'rinc.   ii  ,   barre,  and 

pynne.     ,  1470  1 1  r. SKY  Wallace  vii.  416  Stapill  and  hes|j. 

1515  Pillou  '  :  ,  Fur  iiion.l- 

:'.      1560  Lndtoiv  Cftrtrt/m'.  Ace.  (Cam* 

1572 

1631  .l/.V.  . !  re.  S/.  J  '  antcrl: ,  For  charnells  and 

in  uur  hall.     1674  RAY  .V.  ff  E.  C. 

i  So  In  bussex  for  hasp.  cl.  y  pronounce 


it>8o    /,(''.•(/.    (,'-t  ;    (  Inc 

.  .  with  a  Ha-.p  to  !  .     1852 

s  t".  xv.  'This  trunk  has  got  to  be 

>hut  and  locked'. .The  ha>p  snapped  sharply  in  it>  hole. 
1886  HALL  CALNE  Sou  of  Hn^ny  \\.  i,  The  pony  was  tied  to 
the  hasp  of  the  gate. 

b.  Applied    to    other    simple    contrivances    for 
fastening  a  door,  casement  window,  etc.  ;    also, 
a  latch  for  a  sash  window. 

177*  PhiL  Trans.  LXIf.  138,  I  fastened  the  uther  end 
with  a  small  hasp  to  one  of  the  jambs.  1855  Ti  XNYSF.V 
Maitd\.  xiv.  ii,  If  a  hand  .  .  were  laid  On  the  ha>p  of  the 
window.  1855  ROHINSUN  n'hitl-y  ijloss.,  //t'sf>,  the  door- 
fastener  or  button  which  turns  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre. 
1876  GWILT  Archil,  (lloss.,  //aj1/,  the  fa>tening  to  a  com- 
1  mon  casement.  1885  Laiv  't  i»i,'s  .115/2  He  must  not  break 
a  pane  to  undo  the  hasp  of  the  window.  1886  FKNM  Mitsttt- 
of  Ceremonies  vi.  The  spring  of  the  window  hasp. 

c.  '  A  semi-circular  clamp  turning  in  an  <  \  c-bolt 
in  the  stem-head  of  a  sloop  or  boat,  and  fastened 
by  a  forelock  in  order  to  secure  the  bowsprit  down 
to  the  bows'  (Smyth  Sailors  \\'ord-hk?:* 

d.  0.  Eng.  and  Sc.  Law.  By  hasp  and  staple  : 
see  quots. 

ft  1150  BKACTON  v.  iv.  xv.  14  iR.ilKj  VI.  138  Seysinafacta 
.  .  vcl  per  nuntium,  per  fustttn,  vel  per  baculum,  vel  per 
haspam.  1292  BKITTON  n.  ix.  §  6  Deliverer  al  purchaceour 
la  scisine  par  le  haspe  ou  par  le  anel  del  nihs,  ou  par  en- 
cousture  de  la  porte.)  1569  in  Balfour  Prat  ticks  (1754)  175 
Or  he  sould  be  saisit  be  hesp  and  stapill,  as  the  commoun 
use  is  within  burgh.  1861  W.  HELL  Diet.  Law  Scoll.,  Hasp 
and  .Staple  is  the  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  burgage 
subject.. The  claimant  alleges  his  title,  and  proves  it  By 
witnesses  ;  on  which  the  bailie  declares  him  to  be  heir,  and 
makes  him  take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door  as 
a  symbol  of  EXMSesstOd)  and  then  enter  the  house  and  bolt 
himself  in.  [Entry  by  hasp  and  staple  is  now  obsolete  under 
Conveyancing  and  Land  Transfer  (Scotland)  Act,  1874  (37  it 
38  Viet.  c.  94  §  25).] 

2.  A  clasp  or  catch  for  fastening  two  parts  of  a 
garment,  the  covers  of  a  book.  etc. 

a  1300  Body  fy  Soul  in  Map^s  Poems  (Camden)  318  A 
denkles  cope  for  to  here  al  brennynde  on  him  was  kest, 
With  hote  haspes  i-mad  to  spere.  e  1400  Destr.  Troy  5254 
The  haspes  of  his  he  line  heturly  brast.  <t  1698  KVKLYN 
Voy.  Marry~land\R.\  A  curious  hasp  The  manteau  'bout 
her  neck  to  clasp.  1713  Pancirollits'  Rcrutn  Mctti.  I.  iv. 
ii.  155  Shooes  . .  either  lac'd  close  ..or  else  clasp'd  with 
Taches  or  Hasps.  1829  HOOD  Eug.  Aram  vi,  He  strain'd 
the  dusky  covers  close,  And  fix'd  the  brasen  hasp. 

3.  (?)  A  handle  of  a  trunk  or  case. 

a  1774  GOI.DSM.  To  Sir  y.  Reynolds  (R.I,  Four  [men]  got 
under  each  trunk,  the  rest  surrounded,  and  held  the  hasps. 

1868  W.  COLLINS  Mooust.  (1889)  118  An  old  japaned  tin  ca^e, 
with  a  cover  to  it,  and  a  hasp  to  hang  it  up  by. 

II.  4.  A  hank  or  skein  of  yarn,  thread  or  silk  ;  a 
definite  quantity  of  yarn,  the  fourth  part  of  a  spindle. 

a.  1400  Ottoman  1442  The  bryde!  was  made  ofchaynys, 
Of  grete  haspys  wer  the  reynys.  c  1400  Destr.  Tray  3899 
Here  huet  on  his  hede  as  haspis  of  silke.  1:1440  Promp. 
Paru.  238  'i  Hespe  of  threde,  mataxa%  haspmn^  Jtlipulus. 
1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.)  Fifesh.  VI.  43  yam.)  About  30 
years  ago.. a  hesp  or  slip,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a 
spindle,  was  thought  a  sufficient  day's  work  for  a  woman. 

t  5.  A  reel  for  winding  yarn,  thread,  or  silk.  Obs. 
[Only  in  Diets.  Pern,  an  error  of  Skinner.] 

1671  SKISNKK  Etyntol.  Ling.  Aug.,  Hasp,  alabrum  seu 
Instrumentum  Textorium  in  quod  filum  fusi  evolvitur. 
1730-6  I'AILKY  i  folio),  An  //«i/,  a  Reel  to  wind  Yarn  on. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Hasp,  a  spindle  to  wind  thread  or  silk 
on  {local). 

III.  6.  '  An  instrument  for  cutting  the  surface  of 
grass-land;  a  scarifier '  ^Webster  1864). 

7.  attrib.)  as  hasp-lock. 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  865  The 
hasp-lock  used  for  trunks  and  portmanteaus. 

Hasp,  v.  Also  i  heepsian,  4-7  haspe ;  9  dial. 
hesp.  [OE.  h«psiati,  f.  h#p$e  HASP  $l>^\ 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  with,  or  as  with,  a  hasp. 

c  1000  /Ku-'kic  Gram,  .\.\\vii.  (/J  220  Ic  scytte  sum  loc 
oooe  hu:p^i^e.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  Ii.  .\\<}  With-outen  .. 
Hurrok,  ober  hande-helme  hasped  on  rober.  a  1375  Joseph 
A  run,  205  A  dore  ,.  haspet  fu!  faste.  ("1400  Destr.  Troy 
8593  Ector.  .haspit  on  his  helme,  &  his  horse  toke.  c  1440 
Koni.  Ixxxvii.  408  i  Harl.  .MS.i  He  not  a-ferde  . .  for  I 
shall  haspe  the  dore,  and  pynne  it  with  a  pynne.  1570 
LEVINS  Mattip.  35  37  To  Haspe,  ol'serare.  1611  COTGK., 
Aggn^ir,  .to  buckle,  or  ha>pc-.  1727  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet. 
s.v.  Bee  hive,  A  small  light  Wooden  Shutter,  to  hasp  in 
cold  Weather  on  the  Outside.  1854  H.  MILLKK  Sck,  \ 
Sefiin,  (1858)  15  The  companion-head  was  hasped  down. 

1869  LonsdeilfGti>ss.t  lies/*,  to  hasp  or  fasten  the  latch  of  a 
door.     1882  Mrs.  Raven's  Tempt.  II.  iSi  She  went  to  the 
window  and  hasped  it. 

•[-  b.  fig.  To  fasten  together,  unite  firmly. 

1362  LANGL.  /'.  PL  A.  i.  171  So  harde  heo  beo|?  with 
Auarice  I-haspet  to-gedere  [1393  -  C.  ii.  193  So  harde  hath 
aueryce  hasped  hem  to-gedercs,] 

t  2.  To  clasp,  embrace.   Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  ff  Gr,  Knt.  1388  He  hasppez  his  fayre  hals  his 
annex  wyth-inne,  &  kysses  hym.    c  1400  Destr.  Trey  367 
Hailsyng  of  hed  bare,  naBpyiUj  in  armys.     1607  Ten  ; 
Kcv.  Tra^.  in.  v.  Wks.  1878  II.  91  If  hee  tooke  nice  li.ispt 
within  his  bed. 

t  3.  To  gird  with  mail  or  tight-fitting  clothes ; 
to  buckle. 

13. ,    /•:.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  381   He  askez  heterly  a  hayre  & 
hym  vmbe.     13..  Gutu.  ,5-  Gr.  Knt.  281    If  I  were 
•i  in  armea  on  a  ne^e  stede.    Ibid.  831  Alle  hasped  in 
his  he}  wcde. 

t  4.  To  confine  or  fasten  (in  a  tight  place)  j  to 
lock  np.  Obs. 


1680  ELIZ.  CELLIKR  in  Ilowell  St.  Trials  (1816)  VII.  up; 
He  told  inc..  that  he  had  been  squeezed  and  ha.sped  i 
thing  like  a  trough,  in  a  dungeon  under  ground.  1699 
!  nisp<-iis.  v.  (1700)  6.s  Haspt  in  a  tombril  . ,  \\'itli  one 
fat  slave  before,  and  none  behind.  1711  STEELE  Sfifct,  Nu. 
133  P  2  Being  hasjied  up  with  thee  in  this  publick  Vehi-  !<_•. 
I  Ha.  No.  155  F  2, 1  keep  a  Coffee-house. .  I  am  unavoidably 
lia^jicd  in  my  liar. 

Hence  Ha'sping  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Aggrajf'ement,  a  hooking.  L-la>piiu  ..a 
hasping. 

fHaspede.  Obs.  rare,  [deriv.  of  HASP.]  A 
clasp,  a  hook. 

13. .    E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  C.  i  So  I'.y  be  huspedc  he  bcnle=  li>m 
penoe,  &.  brojt  hym  vp  by  bt  brest. 
Haspicholls,  -cols,  corruptions  of  H.UU-SICAI 

llAIirSICHOBD. 

Hass,  dial.  var.  of  HAI.SE  ;  obs.  form  of  Ass. 
Hassagai,  -ay,  var.  ASSAGAI. 

1731  MKMLEY  Kolben's  Cafic  G.  Hope  I.  65   Dexterity  in 

|    throwing  the  Hassagaye.     1813  Edin.  Ktv.XXl.  6q  The 

.same  CafiYe  . .  with  his  hasagai  attacks  the  horny  elephant. 

1885  Cassfffs    Techn.    Editc.    IV.   160  The    hassagay-tiee 

(Cnrfisia  faginea)  one  of  the  largest  timber-trees,  in  Africa. 

Hassar  ha^sai  .  f ?  native  S.  American  name.] 
Onu  of  the  genus  Callichthys  of  siluroid  fishes, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  tropical  America,  and  re- 
markable for  building  a  regular  nest  and  being 
able  to  travel  considerable  distances  over  land. 

1865  W.  HOUGH-TON  in  hitcll.  Ohserv.  No.  40.  262  These 
hassars,  as  they  are  called.  1883  WOOD  in  Sunday  -lAfv"* 
Nov.  676  Many  of  these  rivers  .  .  are  inhabited  by  a  fi^h  . . 
popularly  called  the  Hassar,  or  Hardback.  Ibid.  676/2  The 
Havsar  L-.  a>  good  a  walker  as  the  Climbing  Perch. 

Hassard,  obs.  form  of  HAXAKD. 
Hassassin,  an  etymological  var.  of  AMHASSIN. 
1826  LISGARD  Hist.  En$.  (ed.  4)  1 1.  403  note,  The  Sheik 
or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  the  cliief  of  the  Hassassins. 

Hasselvl,  Hasser,  obs.  ft.  HAZEL,  HAWSiiu. 

Hasslock:  see  HALSE  sb.  6. 

Hassock  (hivsak),  sb.  [OE.  hassnc,  of  uncertain 
etymology.  Some  have  conjectured  derivation 
from  Welsh  hesg  sedges.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
sense  4  is  the  same  word.] 

I,  1.  A  firm  tuft  or  clump  of  matted  vegetation  ; 
esp.  of  coarse  grass  or  sedge,  such  as  occurs  in 
boggy  ground  ;  a  '  tussock  '.  Sometimes  applied 
to  an  insulated  clump  of  bushes  or  low  trees. 

986  Charter  of  sE  the  I  red  in  Keniblc  Cod.  Dipt.  No.  655 
III.  jj3  Of  5am  weje  on  8one  hassuc  upp  an  lirofan  hricgc. 
[1147  Found.  Charter  Sawtrey  Abbey  in  Dugdale  Mon. 
A  HI;/.  (1682)  1.853  Pabtores.  .nustri  super  txleriores  hassocos 
versus  Walton  inter  pratum  &  mariscum  debent  stare.) 
(1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhc-de  in.  vi.  (1869)  139  And  thanne 
the  olde  made  me  gon  vp  on  a  gret  hassock,  c  1440  Promfi. 
!\ir;>,  228/2  Hassok,  nlphus.  1597  f '.MRAKOK  Herbal  \\. 
xxi.  §  5.  209  !  id  vpon  the  gruunde  in  manner  of 

a  turffe  or  hassocke.  1662  DL'GUALK  Hisf.  Ituhauking 
Pref.,  The  stink  of  snioaky  hassock-.  1769  /V  /<'<>,•'*  Tour 
Gt.  Brit.  III.  332  Moss  ..  lay  above  the  Ground,  hi  little 
Heaps  ..  called  Hassocks,  which  were  full  of  Holes,  like 
an  Honeycomb.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Praet.  Agric.  (1807) 
I.  444  Great  tufts  of  rushes  &c.  called  hassocks.  1807  VAN- 
COUVHR  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  286  With  much  difficulty  I 
could  step  from  one  hassock  to  another,  in  laying  out  the 
drains.  1814  Miss  MITFORD  in  1, 'Estrange  /.tfe  (1870)  I. 
270  The  down  is  entirely  spotted  with  small  islets  (the 
country  people  call  them  hassocks)  of  low  trees  and  luxuriant 
undenyood.  1843  WHITTIKI;  /V.  //Vt-.i.  (i88<>)  I.  321,  I  was 
stumbling  over  the  rough  hassocks,  and  sinking  knee-deep 
in  the  black  mire.  1871  J.  R.  NICHOLS  Fireside  Se.  in 
After  digging  out  the  hassocks  and  burning  them. 

b.  trattsf.  A  '  shock  '  of  hair. 

1785  'Jrnl.fr.  L-ond.  to  Portsmouth  in  Poems  in  BttchaH 
Dial.  7  (Jam.)  Wi'  a  great  hassick  o'  liair  hingin  . .  about 
her  haffats.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxxiv,  His  tatty  pow, 
that  ne'er  had  a  better  covering  than  hisain  shaggy  hassock 
of  hair  !  [a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hassoik-Jieai/.  a 
shock  head  ;  a  bushy  and  entangled  growth  of  coarse  hair.] 

2.  A  thick  firm  cushion  or  bass,  often  stuffed 
with  rushes  or  straw,  used  to  rest  the  feet  on,  and 
csp.  in  places  of  worship  to  knc<-l  upon. 

According  to  Forby  s.v.  '  hassocks  in  bogs  were  formerly 
taken  up.  .shaped,  trimmed, and  dressed,  .to  make  kneeling 
much  easier  than  on  the  pavement  of  the  church.'  Hassocks 
of  turf  or  peat,  formerly  used  in  the  church,  are  still  (1897) 
preserved  at  Lower  Graveohurst  in  Bedfordshire. 

151$ in  Rogers  Agri, .  -y  I'rh  ,•*  I II.  564/3,  20  ha.s.->oU 
pews.  1625  !•  i  hicnr.ktS:  vSiiiKi.t.v  AV.  /'  'al/;er\\  \,  Buy  a  mat 
for  your  bed,  buy  a  mat  !  A  hassock  for  your  feet.  1667 
I'estry  Bks.  tSurteoi  202  For  a  hassock  and  a  matt  for  our 
Minister,  6d.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  112  Pa  To  make 
them  kneel  ..  he  gave  everyone  of  them  a  H:isMxk  :uid  a 
Common-prayer  l!uok.  1784  Cowi'LU  Task  1.  748  Knees 
and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorc'd.  1881  l!i 
Chapl  of  FL  i.  viii,  A  stately  pew  with  i  ed  serge  .scats  and 
hassocks.  1887  Miss  UKALUKIN  I.ikt  \  I  W/Xvui/rbey  made 
her  comfortable  upon  the  sofa,  with  a  hassock  for  her  feet. 

t  3.  A  rush  basket :  cf.  HASK  sb.  Obs. 

1573-80  BARBT  Alv.  H  209  A  hassocke,  a  baskette  made 
of  twigges,  or  rushes,  scripicttlwft, 

II.  4.  The  soft  calcareous  sandstone  which 
separates  the  beds  of  ragstooe  in  Kent. 

1706  PHILLIES  (ed.  Kersey),  Hassock,  ^oft  Sand-stone. 
1765  Unk'.  JAr-.  XXXVII.  58/2  Mortar,  .made,  .of  cl 

i  hassock.     1851   l^ict.  Archil,  s.v.,  The  sLiiulstone 
that  separates  the  beds  of  the   Kentish  rat;  is  known  by 
the  name  of  hassock  and  hassock  stone,  the  latter.,  when  the 
•  ^glutinated  enough  to  allow  its  beinj;  i.iisedin  block. 
1879  Ku  i  \.\-.\'  Stud.  A* <'</•£  xiv.  -j8i  'I  i  -audstones 

iu  the  llythe  bcd»  in  Kent  arc  locally  termed  ha^ 


HASSOCK. 

III.  5.  Comb.,  as  hassock-grass,  -ploitgh  ;  has- 
soek-flller,  a  device  for  stuffing  hassocks :  has- 
sock-knife, an  implement  for  chopping  off  hassocks. 

1699  Post  Boy  24-6  Jan.  in  K.  \  tj.  7th  Ser.  XI.  168 
They  were  all  arm'd,  some  with  Guns,  some  with . .  Hassock- 
knives.  1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  161  The  \ 
made  on  purpose,  and  called  a  hassock  plough,  cut  laterally 
much  beyond  the  line  of  its  draught.  1863  Kiscsi.i  v 
H'attr  Knt>.  i.  34  The  hassock-grass  and  sedges  tumbled  him 
over.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  iMtcli.,  Hassock-filler,  a  device 
consisting  of  a  curb  and  a  charging  cylinder,  whereby  the 
stuffing  is  packed  into  the  cover. 

Hence  Hassocks,  trans.,  to  furnish  with  has- 
socks vsense  2). 

1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.,  Sir  Rupert,  He.  .resolves  to. . 
new-cushion  and  hassock  the  family  pew. 

HaSSOCky  (hre-saki),  a.     [f.  II  \SSOCK  + -Y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  hassocks  or  clumps. 

1645  G.  HOATK  .\'at.  Hist.  Irtl.  (1726)  62  Hassocky  bogs. 
1649  HLITEU.:  ling.  Imprcn'.  Inifr.  ix.  1 1653)  OI  Vourhassocky 
moiish  rough  Land.  1863  BARING-GOI-LD  Iceland  xix.  336 
A  horse  cannot  keep  up  with  it  over  the  broken  hassocky 
ground. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  consisting  of  calcareous 
hassock. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  70.  2/i  A  Rockey  or  Hassucky 
son  of  Ground.  1881  \Vnm.iiKAD  Hops  17  The  loams  .. 
and  hassocky  detritus  of  the  Hythe  beds.  1894  li.  FOWLKR 
in  /'>v<:  Geol.  Assoc.  XIII.  362  Towards  Bramshott  the  beds 
1'r  •  ome  more  hassocky. 

Hast,  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  HAVE. 

Hast,  obs.  form  of  HA.STE. 

t  Hastal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *hastal-is, 
f.  hasta  spear.]  Spear  shaped. 

1671  GREW  Anal.  Plants  ^.  vii.  §  3  (1682)  45  It  [the  cover 
of  the  seed)  is. .  Hastal,  in  Lactiica. 

[Hastard,  prob.  a  scribal  error  for  HASKAUD. 

«I529  SKELTON  Earl  h'orthiniih-rland  iv.  24  (MS.  Reg. 
18  L>  n.  If.  165)  Vilane  hastarddis  in  [>er  furious  tene..Con- 
feterd  togeder  of  commonn  concente  Falslyto  slo  ber  moste 
singlar  goode  lorde.] 

t  Ha'Stary.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  hastdri-us  be- 
longing  to  the  spear,  subst ,  a  spearman  ;  f.  hasla 
spear.  Cf.  F.  hastaire.]  A  spearman. 

1589  IVF.  Instruct.  H'arres  104  Before  the  first  rankes  of 
the  Hastaries. 

Hastate  ,  hre-st^t } ,  a.  [ad.  L.  hastatus,  f.  hasta 
spear:  see  -ATE-  2.] 

1.  Formed  like   a  spear  or  spear-head  ;   spear- 
shaped. 

1854  WOODWARD  Molliisca  (1856)  117  Lingual  teeth., 
elongate,  subulate,  or  hastate.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  /•'•/«  d,-r 
Hoeven's Zool.  1.667  Asttu  us.. Lamellar  appendage,  denti- 
form or  hastate.  1874  Cot  ES  Jimls  N.  W.  665  Crescentic 
or  hastate  spots.  1885  CASTLE  Sc/i.  Fencing  44  The  hastate 
weapons  :  pike,  partisan . .  and  poleaxe. 

b.  Hot.  Of  leaves :  Narrowly  triangular  nearly 
to  the  base,  where  two  lateral  lobes  project  at  right 
angles  to  the  midrib. 

1788  J.  LEE  Introd.  Sot.  in.  v.  (ed.  4)  191  Hastate, 
Javelin-shaped;  when  they  are  triangular,  the  Base  and 
Sides  hollowed,  and  the  Angles  spreading.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  But.  xxvii.  427  Hastate  leaves  that  are  quite 
entire.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  31 3  Runic*  acetosi-/la  ; 
dioecious,  lower  leaves  hastate.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  But.  iii. 
44.96  Leaves..  Hastate  or  Halberd-shaped. 

2.  Comb.,  as  hastate-ait ric ltd,  -leaved. 

1864  So-M-r/y's  Bat.  I.  187  Hastate-leaved  Scurvy-grass. 
1883  BENTLEY  Bat.  159  When  the  lobes  of  such  a  leaf  are 
separated  from  the  blade .. it  is  auricnkue  or  hastate-auricled. 

t  Ha'Stated,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -ED.]    =prec. 

1748-52  SlRj.  HILL  Hist.  Plants  597  (Jod.)  The  hastated- 
leaved  arum  with  a  clavated  spadix.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cyct. 
.V«//.  s.v.  Leaf.  1791  W.  BARIRAM  Caialiiln  478  Towards 
the  tops,  .they  became  trifid,  hastated,  and  lastly  lanceolate. 

Ha'Stately,  adv.  [-LV-.]  In  a  hastate  fashion; 
chiefly  in  comb,  with  adjs.,  denoting  a  combination 
of  the  hastate  with  another  shape,  as  hastately-cor- 
date,  -lanceolate,  -sagittate,  -two-eareJ,  etc. 

1831  DON  Gardiner's  Diet.  Gloss.,  Hastately-s:igittate. 

Hasta'to-,  combining  form  of  L.  hastatus  HAS- 
TATK,  used  like  hastately. 

1829  LOUDON  F:ncyd.  Plants  Gloss.,  Hastate-lanceolate, 
between  halbert-shaped  and  lanceolate.  1850  HOOKER  & 
ARXUTT  Brit.  Flora  462  Arum  maculatnm  ..  leaves  all 
radkai,  hastato-sagittate. 

Haste  h?st).rf.  Forms:  3- haste;  also  3-8 
hast,  4-5  h.aast:,e,  4-6  Sc.  ,and  Coverd.)  haist, 
5  hayste.  [a.  OF.  haste  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F.  hate:—\\<3er.  *haisti-,  in  OK.  hxst,  /test 
(cm.,  violence,  fury  =  Goth,  haifsts  fern.,  strife, 
contest ;  cf.  OE.  Jitvste  adj.  violent,  vehement,  im- 
petuous •=  OFris.  liast,ti&st,  Ci\\(j.  hcisti,  heist. 
The  French  word  was  taken  back  into  Middle 
Dutch,  and  thence  into  other  Tent,  langs. :  cf. 
MDu.  haeste,  haest,  Du.  haast,  MLG.  and  LG. 
hast,  Ger.  hast  haste.] 

I.  1.  Urgency  or  impetuosity  of  movement  re- 
sulting in  or  tending  to  swiftness  or  rapidity ;  quick- 
ness, speed,  expedition  (properly  of  voluntary 
action).  Opposed  to  leisurely  motion  or  action. 
(Most  freq.  in  phrases  :  see  4.1.  p.) 

a  1300  Cursor  Kf.  5198  To  bidd  hast'now  es  nan  sa  frek. 
(  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  359  This  asketh  haste.  1526 

Per/.  (W.  de  W.  7531)  48,  I  shall  do  more  in  B 
than    my  brother  in   twayne,  for  all  his   haste.      1582    X. 


Ill 


tr.Oj/aM/^rtVCVtt.?.  /T.  /W.  vii.  17  a,  They  fled, 
and  made  away  with  great  hast.     1697  DAM.-IEK  l-'oy.   L  i  : 
The  old  man  would  have  stayed  us  here  .  .  but  our  bn 
required  more  haste.      1765  GOLDSM.  Ess.  xv.  \Yks,  (i 
328/1  In  situations  where  the  action  seems  to  require  > 
1888  A.  K.  (IKKEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  iv,  To  make  him 
understand  the  necessity  of  haste. 

2.  Such  quickness  of  action  as  excludes  due  con- 
sideration or  reflection  ;  hurry,  precipitancy,  want 
of  deliberation,  rashness.     (See  also  4  b,  6.) 

a  1300  }•'..  E.  Psalter  l.\xvii[i].  33  pair  dales  waned  in  un- 
naitnesse,  And  \>a\r  yhere*  with  haste  ware  lesse.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylns  \.  1605  Greuous  to  me  god  wot  is  youre 
vnreste,  Your  haste,  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiwn  xcix.  320 
An  yll  haste  is  not  good.  ^1645  HOWEI.L  Lett.  (1650)  11.29 
Hast  and  choler  are  enemies  to  all  great  actions.  1781 
COWPER  Retirement  725  Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  school- 
boy's haste.  i^gi  TKNNYSOII  *  Loi-t  thou  thy  land'  96  Raw 
Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  obliged  to  act  quickly 
on  account  of  having  little  time  ;  eagerness  to  get 
something  done  quickly;  hurry.     (See  also  4  c,  d. 

/  1385  CHAUCER  L.  C.  //'.  794  iTAwA1  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27  ,  This 
ti*;be  hath,  .so  gret  haste  Piramus  to  se.  1470-85  MALORY 
A  rt/uir  i.  x,  After  the  hast  of  the  letters,  they  gaf  hem  this 
ansuer  that  [etc.].  1548  HALL  Chron.,  lien.  I'/,  93  b, 
joly  gallantes  left  behynde  theim  for  hast,  all  their 
tonics.  1581  SAVILE  Agric.  11598)  198  Many  halfe  dead  .  . 
were  left  for  haste  of  winning  the  fielde.  1710  STKIU.K 
Tatler  No.  200  p  4  The  urgent  Hast  of  another  Corre- 
spondent. 1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  She  advanced, 
breathless  with  haste.  1872  J.  F.  CLARKE  Self-Culture  58 
(Cent.)  The  haste  to  get  rich. 
II.  Phrases. 

4.  In  haste,  a.  (in  sense  i.)  \Vithenergeticspeed; 
quickly,  expeditiotisly  (also,  ^an,  on  haste  (obs.): 
see  AN  prep.}.     So  in  all  haste  (arch.),  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  all  speed. 

01300  Cursor  M.  13402  pai  fild  a  cupp  ban  son  in  hast. 
a  1300  A".  Horn  615  He  sl<_>3  her  on  haste  On  hundred  bi  be 
laste.  c  1380  Sir  Fern  tub.  3608  Richard  prykede  forb  an 
haste,  Ase  harde  as  he  may  braste.  a  1400-50  A  lexander 
2817,  I  sail  hele  1=  recover]  all  in  hast.  1567  .\ati>-. 
Poems  Reform,  v.  50  Reuenge  in  haist  the  cruell  act.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  456  Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  con- 
sulting Peers.  aiygi  WESLKV  H'ks.  (1830)  XII.  287  Though 
I  am  always  in  haste  I  am  never  in  a  hurry.  1859  TENNYSON 
Enid  1391  'Not  dead  !'  she  answer'd  in  all  haste.  1868 
LYNCH  Rivulet  cxvn.  i,  Arise,  sad  heart,  arise  in  haste. 

b.  (.in  sense  2.)  With  excited  quickness  ;  without 
deliberation,  Hurriedly,  hastily,  in  a  hurry. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  782  Scribled  forth 
j  in  hast  at  aduenture.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxv.  n,  I  sayde 
j  in  my  haist  :  All  men  are  lyers.  1677  LAVMERDALE  in  L. 
!  Papers  (Camden)  III.  Ivii.  89  So  as  they  may  not  trouble 
i  us  anymore  in  hast.  1689  BI/RSKT  Tracts  I.  i  Who  has 

seen  so  little,  and  as  it  were  in  hast.     1710-11  SWIFT  Let. 

ta.l/rs.  Johnson  16  Jan.,  I  dined  to-day  with  Ur.  Cockburn, 

but  will  not  do  so  again  in  haste,  he  has  generally  such  a 

parcel  of  Scots  with  him. 

c.  (in  sense  3.)  \Vith  quickness  of  action  due  to 
being  pressed  for  time  ;  with  speed,  speedily. 

1513  MOW  in  Grafton  Chron,  (1568)  II.  759  One  Mistle- 
brooke  .  .  came  in  great  haste  to  the  hous  of  one  Pottier. 
1584  POXVKI.  Lloyd's  Cambria  221  The  King  leuicd  an 
armie  in  Hast.  1699  GARTH  Dibits,  v.  60  In  hast  a 
Council's  call'd.  1727  SWIFT  C,nUi->er  ill.  i.  181  Four  or 
five  men  running  in  great  haste  up  the  stairs.  1845  S. 
AUSTIN  Rankf's  Hist.  Kef.  III.  607  Prepared  at  any 
moment  to  send  such  as  might  be  demanded  in  ha--te. 

d.  (in  sense  3.)  As  predicate,  often  with  infin.  : 
Eager  to  get  something  done  quickly;  in  a  hurry. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  i.  iii.  89  Your  Father  calls  for  you, 
He  is  in  hast,  therefore  I  pray  you  go.  J?00  KAY  in  J^ett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  205,  I  am  in  no  hast  for  them,  but  can 
well  wait  your  leisure.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  .Scot.  I.  in. 
196  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  return  into  Scotland.  1782 
(Jowi-F.R  Gilpin  198  So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  .said,'  I  am 
in  haste  to  dine'.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  in.  935  No 
sooner  come  than  in  haste  to  go. 

5.  70  make  haste  :  To  put  forth  energy  producing 
speed  ;    to  move  or   act  with  quickness  ;    to  use 
expedition,  to  hasten.     (Often  with  inf.} 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxix.  [xl.]  13  Make  haist  (o  Lorde) 
to  helpe  me.     1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Cony. 
!•'..  ///</.  vii,  19  b,  Making  hast  to  the  shore,  and  attaining  the 
same,  they  ran  away.     1662  J.  L)AVIKS  tr.  Olcarhis    /'M-. 
Ainhtiss.  13  One  while  to  march  on  very  slowly,  another, 
to  make  more  haste.     1749  FIELDING   Tom  Jones  vi.  x.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  haste  home.     1837  Dn 
rickiv.  vii.  Make  haste  down,  and  come  out.     1847    I 
y.  Marston  Hall  ix,  I  made  as  much  haste  as  1  could  to 
get  away. 

6.  In  proverbs  and  phrases  :  chiefly  in  sense  2. 

c  1375  BARBOUR  Tmy-bk.  n.  1682  Of  fule  haist  cum  mis  no 
speld.    1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prem.  <  18671  5  Hast  maketh  v. 
//'it/.,  The  more  haste  the  lesse  speede.     1556  ROBINSON  tr. 
More's  Utof.  (ed.  2)  To  Rdr.  lArb.i  19  With  more  hast  tht:n 
good   spede    I    broughte   it   to  an   ende.      1621    QUARLKS 
Argahts  $  P.  (1678)  29  Acts  done  in  haste,  by  leisure  are 
repented.      1869  FREEMAN  A'orw.   Cong.  III.  xiv.  323  The 
more  haste  was  emphatically  not  the  better  speed.      1869 
HAZLITT  Eng.  Frov.  153  Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels.    1883 
ll'i.  1'.  Si-oFFORi)  in  Harpers  A  fag".  Mar.  573  'i  She  married 
him  in  all  haste—  to  repent  in  all  leisure.  1897  E.  IV. 
Lying  Prophets  346  [Cornish  phrase]  More  haste,  more  let. 
j1ii>i/.  More  haste,  less  (cr  worse)  speed. 
III.  7.  Comb. 

1552  HULOET,  Haste  maker,  accelerator.     1576 
Panopl.  Epist.  262  Festination  or  hast  making.    1851  HELPS 
Ccunp.  Solit.  xi.  (1874)  199  There  is  no  occasion  for  being 
excessively  emulous,  or  haste-bitten. 

Haste  (hr'st),  v.  Forms  :  see  prec.  [a.  OF. 
/taster  (nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  h&tert 


HASTEN. 

f.  haste,  Mtc,  HASTE  sb.  Cf.  Du.  haasten,  Ger. 
hasten,  Da.  haste,  S\v.  hasta,  all  from  tr.]  Now 
chiefly  literary,  the  ordinary  word  being  hasten. 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  more  quickly;  to  urge, 
drive,  or  press  on  ;  to  quicken,  accelerate,  hurry. 

a  1300  Cursor  j\f.  26737  Hast  noght  hi  scrift  on  biskir 
ri33o  K.  KKUXXF,  C//?v«.  (1810142  Fals  Edrjke,  bat  bam  bider 
hasted.   1398  TUFA  ISA  Barth.  I>e  P.R.\\\  iii.  (1495)83  Drye- 
ne-^e  hastyth  aege.     1:1489  CAXTOX  Sonnfs  of  Aymon  xxvi. 
562  The  children  of  reynawde  hasted  somoche  the  ii.  sones 
of  foulques.  .that  thei.  .were  . .  wery.     a  1533  LD.  BERNFKS 
Hmm  lix.  206  They  were  so  hastyd  and  pur^ewyd.     1607 
SIIAKS.  (  or.  \.  i.  74  Let's  hence,  And  with  our  faire  intr- 
hast  them  on.     1786  Bruss  Auld  Fawner's  .\'.-}'.  Saint. 
A/are  xiv,  Thou,  .just  thy  step  a  wree  thing  hastit. 

2.  reft.    =  3.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5018  Yee  most  yow  hast  on  your  fare. 
(•1380  WYCLIF  li'ks.  118801  469  pey  shulden.  .haaste  hem  to 
malte  aseeb.     c  1475  Kaitf  Coilyar  550,  I  will  not  hai 
ane  fute  faster  on  the  way.     1535  COVERDM.K Ps.  cxl.  'cxii.J 
i  Lorde,  I  call  vpon  the  ;  haist  the  vnto  me      1667  MILTON 
/'.  /,.  xi.  ro(    Must  thee,  and  fiom  the  Paradise  of  ( 
drive  out  the  sinful  Pair.  1869  LOWELL  loot-Path  iv,  I  l<>nk 
and  long,  then  haste  me  home. 

3.  intr.  To  make  haste ;  to  come  or  go  quickly  ; 
to  act  with  haste  or  expedition  ;  to  be  quick,  hurry  ; 
(of  time  or  events)  to  come  on  or  approach  rapidly. 
(Often  with  to  and  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2837  '  Haste',  he  said,  'ban  beder  yaar'. 
c  1375  -SV.  Leg.  Saints,  ^Jolianncs  112  pe  seknes  na  remed 
Ma  haf,  hot  hastls  to  be  dede.  1388  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixix.  [Ixx.] 
i  Lord,  hast  thou  to  helpe  me.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xli.  (1887)  234  If  the  reward  were  good,  he  would  hast  to 
gaine  more.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  world  v.  iii.  (1736'  I.  689 
He  hasted  away  towards  Utica.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv. 
867  O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet  Hasting  this 
way.  1712  Poi'E  Messiah  23  See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest 
wreaths  to  bring.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xxiv,  The  hour 
is  hasting  but  too  fast.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  viii.  4  Still 
e\vr  lusting  where  she  led. 

Hasteful  (h^-stful),  a.  rare.  [f.  HASTE  sl>. 
+  -FDL.]  Full  of  haste;  hurrying,  hurried.  Hence 
Ha'stefully  adv.,  in  haste,  expeditiously. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  tirit.  i.  388  With  hastfull  hot 
desire.  1873  J.  Duss  Mem.  Sir  y.  J*.  Simpson  xv.  519  In 
the  excitement  of  hasteful  travel.  1890  SARAH  J.  DUNCAN 
,Soc.  Depart.  308  We  got  hastefully  back,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  she  sailed.  1895  Daily  Tel.  25  Mar.  7  4 
This  hasteful,  bustling  and  forgetful  age. 

tHasteler,  hastier.    Obs.     [app.  a.  AF. 

*hastcler,  f.  */iastele  (whence  secondary  dim.  liastc- 
Icl :  see  HASLET \  dim.  of  haste,  mod.F.  iu'ite 
spit,  broach  :— L.  Iiasta  spear;  cf.  the  I2th  c.  L. 
equivalent  hastalarius  (?  hastellarius),  also  Iiaste- 
laria  the  place  where  broaches  were  kept  (Du 
Cange).  In  this  sense,  Godefroy  has  only  OF. 
hasteeur,hasteur:— med.L.  haslator-em^D'aCange:).'} 

An  officer  of  the  kitchen,  who  superintended  or 
attended  to  the  roasting  of  meat ;  also,  a  turn-spit. 

[?CH75  Const  it.  Doimis  Regis  in  Lih'r  Niger  Scnfc. 
(Hcarnef  I.  348  De  Magna  Coquina  . .  Hast.ilarius.]  (  1420 
Liber  Cocomtin  (i86ii)  i  j'is  harder,  pasteler,  and  pol: 
c  1440  j'rpin/'.  1'ar-*'.  229/1  Hastlere,  |iat  rostythe  mete  . . 
.!::,  ift'r,  fissarins.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  111.715 
Saying  that  Nicholas  Cadman  was  Noyes  Hastier,  that  is, 
such  a  one  as  maketh  and  hasteth  the  fire. 

Hasteless  Ou71'stUV,  <?.  [f.  HASTE  sb.  + 
-I.HSS.]  Without  haste.  Hence  Ha'stelessncss, 
comjilete  absence  of  haste  or  hurry. 

1873  \V.  CORY  Let.  <y  Jmls.  (1897)  313  Men  who  are  .-u 
the  stars,  unconscious,  hastdess,  stedfast.  1883  JFFFKRII  s 
in  Longtii.  Mng.  June  192  Hastelessness  is  the  only  \v<  rd 
one  can  make  up  to  describe  it. 

Hastelet,  obs.  form  of  HASLET. 

tHa'Steling.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  hastliug.  [f. 
HASTE  +  -LIXG.]  A  hasty  person. 

1629  GAVLK  Holy  Mtuin.  203  Haue  after  the  Hastling ; 
nay  haue  at  him  with  an  encounter  as  resolute,  as  speedy. 

t  Ha-stely,  hastly,  adv.  Oh.  Forms  :  3-4 
hastelich  e,  -lyohe,  4  -lik  ("superl.  -lokest^,  4-5 
-li,  4-6  -ly,  -lie,  5-6  Sc.  (and  Coverd.)  haistely, 
5-7  Sf.  -lie,  6  Sc.  hestely  ;  also  4-6  hastly,  6  Sc. 
haistlie.  [f.  HASTE  sti.  +  -LV-;  perhaps,  in  its 
origin,  a  variant  of  hastily,  the  e  at  length  becom- 
ing mute.] 

1.  =  HASTILY  i. 

c  1290  S.  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  3/71  He  Het  him  cristni  hasteliche. 
a  1300  Cursor  A/.  15224  Sua  hasteli  als  he  might.  1377 
LANOI..  P.  PI.  B.  XIX.  466  The  lawe  wil  I  take  it,  berc  1 
may  hastlukcst  il  haue.  1380  Lay  Folks  C,itecli.  (Lamb. 
^  >  "373  Accidy  |>at  is  slownesse  Whan  a  man  schuld  do 
;t  i;ood  dedc  liastly.  <i  1400-50  Alexander  3784  As  hastely 
as  he  il  herd,  his  ostis  he  flitlis.  c  1475  Kati/Coilyar  113 
Twa  cant  knaifis  of  his  awin  haislelie  he  bad.  1-1489 
CAXTON  .Scniit-s  cf  A  vnwn  xx.  451  He  called  hastly  the  duke 
naymes.  1500-20  DUNBAR  /'ceit/s  x\\i.  59  Gif  1  mend  nui  lit 
lu^tcly.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Ps.  liv.  [Iv.]  r$  Let  death  come 
hastely  vpon  them.  1596  PAI.RYMPI.K  tr.  Leslie's  II ist. 
.  268  Haistlie.  .to  the  west  cuntrie  to  the  Quene  he 
past.  1609  SKFNK  AV*,-.  Maj.  102  Als  haistelie  as  he  may. 

2.  =  HASTILY  j. 

1552  HVI.OI.T,  Hastely  or  rashelye,  f>rz\  ipi'.avtcr. 

Hasten  [Extended  form  of  HASH 

v.,  after  the  numerous  verbs  in  -EX  •"'.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  haste  :  to  urge  on  ; 
to  accelerate,  expedite,  hurry  :  =HASTK  v.  i. 

1565-73  COOPED    Ilii'Snnnis   s.v.  Festal 

,  il.  In-  hummed  his  owne  death.  1579  Sri  N.-I  u  Sl:epli. 


HASTENED 
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HASTY. 


r.-twe  ne  neede  be  hastened  on.     1600  E. 
BLO  hisdeparture, 

impatient  of  the  i  1659  I!.  HAKKIS  /'arii-al's 

;   .  cse    preparations   hastened  the    ! 
Nottingham.     1707  (."w/'/cj.   in  Hitii-. 

1719 
.;iid  our 

1816    I.  .-SMI  ;  n   . 

II.  141  A  jet  of  ml  1  to  hasten  the  condensa- 

-    :  ''.-.  izr  The  ultimate 

:tot  in  deferring,  the 

t  b.  To  dispatch  or  sui  i  in  haste.  Obs. 

1611    Dnuh    i  K:>ti,i  \.\:i.  9    Hasten   hither  Micaiah  the 

of   Init.ih.      1652  M'l.AS    in   A".   Pap.'S 

E  iie   K.  of  France  to 

1674  i  Papers  (Camden) 

I.  17-  \'onr  K\     *•.  ,.  il  over  to  me 

Companys.     1748   i  .1     iSii)VIII.4o  If 

there  he  anything  in    Brand  s    letter  that   will  divert  me, 
me. 

2.  intr.   To   make  haste ;    to   come,  go,  or   act 

quickly;    to  be  quick;    to  hnrry :    =HASTI 

,  nil  to  ami  inf. 

1568  GR<MON  ( 'linm.  II.  399  King  Richard  ..  hastened 

MM!  a  little  to  set   all   t!  xler.     <  1600  SHAKS. 

So'tn    1\,   So  clo  our  minutes   hasten   ID   their  end.     1611 

'^•i.  -\\iii.  6     \hr.\h.ini  hastened  into   the  tent,   vmo 

i.     1659  i:    HMUOB  Parfpaf't  from  dfi  142  Nor  did 

•  •  beat  them  out  of  his  country.     1719  UK  FOE 

"  (L.),  I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise  came. 

1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.§  7.  534  Scotland .  .hastened  to 

ie  Covenant. 

I ['iice  Hastened  fpl.  a.\  Hastening  vbl.  s6. 
.UK!  ///.  a. 

1631  MILTON  F.fit.  Marckiwss.  U'mcli.-ster  46  Presag- 

ira,  Which  the  sad  m.un  had  let  fall  On  her  hastening 

funeral.     1648  GAGE  Ifesl  liui.  95  Kor  the  speedier  hasten- 

i  our  second  breakfast.    1671  MILTON  Samson  958  Thy 

ii'd  widowhood.     1770  (  KH  i.s\i.  lies.  I'ill.  51  III  fares 

lli.--  lain),  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  Where  wealth  accumulates 

and  men  dc 

Hastener  >"'-s'n.-u).     [f.  prec.  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  hastens. 

1587  TI-RHEKV.  7'rag.  T.  (1837)  156  He  and  ..hisQueene 
.  .that  hastners  of  King  Alhyons  hane  had  bcene.  1686  A. 
SNAP!  Anal.  Hurst  iv.  xvi.  177  The  Muscles  ..  called 
Aceeltratores  or  Hastners.  175!  JOHNSON  KamHer  No. 
i'  i  P7  Pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasteners  of 
modern  poems. 

2.  A  stand  or  screen  for  concentrating  the  heat  of 
the  fire  on  a  roasting  joint  of  meat ;  a  hnster.  dial. 

1847-78  HAI.I.IWKLI,  Hastner,  same  as  Haster.  1858  in 
Kiel.  Traat.  1888  [see  HASTER]. 

tHa'Steness.  Obs.  [( '(.  HASTKLY.]  By-form 
of  HASTINESS. 

'4'3  I'ilg''-  Sum/I  (Czxton  1483)  iv.  ii.  59  Withouten  fowle 
rebukynge  or  hastenesse  of  vengeaunce.  (1450  K.iilonces- 
luon.  1724)41-'  i  not,-  (MS.  Coll.  Arms)  His  eyen  .. 
as  sperkelyng  fuyre,  as  lightnyng  with  hastenesse. 

Haster  h^-st.-u).  dial.  [f.  HASTE  v.  +  -ER; 
but  cf.  OK.  hasteur  turnspit,  s.v.  HA.STELER,  and 
see  MASTERY.]  •  HASTKNEK  2. 

1829  HI-NTEH  H.illamsh.  Class.  48  (Hall.)  Haster,  a  tin 
•  screen,  to  reflect  the  heat  while  the  operation  of  roast- 
going  on.  1839  A.  BVWATER  Sheffield  Dial.  (1877) 
34  Sho.,,  rambled  backards,  and  nockt  haster  uppat  beef. 
1888  Sheffield  lHoss.,  tlufiener  or  Haster. 

t  Ha'Stery.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  hosier  to  roast  (see 
hastl  in  Godef.),  f.  haste  spit  +  -ERV.]  The  process 
or  art  of  roasting  meat ;  roast  meats  collectively. 

<-J4*>  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  5,  I  wylle  schawe,  Tho 
••s  of  cure.  .Of  Potage,  hastery  and  bakun  rnete.  IHd. 
38  Here  endys  cure  hastere  bat  I  of  spake.  1511  Karl 
XorthumH,!:*  llouseh.  Rk.  in  Antio.  Kefe>t.  (1809)  IV. 
244  A  Yoman  Cooke  ..  Who  doith  hourely  attend  in  the 
kilching  at  the  Haistry  for  roisting  of  Meat. 

Hastif,  -ly,  -ness:  see  11  \STIYK,  -LY,  -NESS. 

Hastifoliate  'ha:stif<7u-li,t),  a.  Hot.  ff.  L. 
hasta  spear  +  foli-um  leaf :  see  -ATE  *.]  Having 
spear-shaped  leaves.  Also  Hastif o 'lions  a. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Haiti/Matt.  1889  Cent.  Diet., 
Htutifo 

Hastiform  hu-stiffum),  a.  [ad.  I..  type*//<M/i- 
formis,  mod.K.  hastiforme,  i.  L.  hasta  spear:  see 
)  Spear-shaped.  1886  in  Syd.  .Sac.  Lex. 

t  Ha-stihede.  Ol<s.  rare-1,  [f.  HASTY  + 
-hede,  -HEAD.]  Hastiness,  haste. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  245  Eche  of  hem  in  hastihede  Shall 

Hastile  h-.estoil),  a.  Rot.  [ad.  L.  type  *has- 
lilis,  f.  hasta  -.pear  :  see  -II.E.  Cf.  L.  hostile  spear- 
shaft.]  IlASIATK.  1864  Wi  I.VUR  cites  GRAY. 
KMtilnd*  Ountil'ttd).  Obs.  ex..-.  Hist.  [ad. 
med.L.  hasti Indus,  ItastililJtum,  (.  L.  hasta  spear 
T  /;?,/;«  play.]  Spear-play ;  a  name  for  a  kind  of 
tilt  or  tournament. 

'S86  Genirie  366  In  any  Tilt,  lust,  Has- 

I  urney.     c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives,  lirrkttcys  (1883) 

'.curre  with  swords,  fight  at  barriers,  ex 
ides.       1845    i;,,,ll.     Maf.    ii, 

ill   preserved  in  the 
building.     1879   LlixoN   Windier  I.  xviii.  ,87  One  sport, 

dangerous  than  war  itself. 

Hastily    Ii, -'"stilii,  adv.     Forms:    4-5  hasti- 

lich  e,  -Ii  e,   le,  •  sttperl.  -lokest),  4-6  hastyly, 

6  Sf.  haistily.  -yly  ;  4-  hastily,     [f.  HASTY  a.  + 

-I.Y -.    Cf.  also  HASTIVEI.V,  MASTKI.Y.]    In  haste. 

1.  Quickly,  speedily,  ex|«ditiously  ;  f  soon,  with- 


out delay,  shortly,  suddenly  (obs.}  ;  rapidly,  swiftly. 
Now  usually  with  implication  of  being  pressed  for 
time  :  Hurriedly. 

a  1300  Ctirn'r  M.  17288+153  To  petre  &  his  deciples  has- 
tile  tell  see,  bat  he  is  risen.  1:1385  CHALCKK  /..  G.  tV.  1989 
Ariattnc,  To  come  &  sjk^ke  uith  us  hastily.  C 1400 
MAIM.KV.  (1831.)  \v.  162  The  mone  envyrouneth  the  Erthe 
more  hustyly  than  ony  oilier  Plantte.  1549  Cotnfl.  Scot.  vi. 
58  Ane  sterne  . .  calht  ane  comeit,  quhen  it  is  sene,  ther 
occurris  haistyly  eftir  it  sum  grit  mys<  lieif.  1590  SCFNSI  K 
/  ^'.  I.  ii.  6  Up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily.  1664 
«  v  AW.  Hfrrt.  '  1729)  i-'iQ  Over-hastily  blooming  Trees. 
1766  r.oLl's.M.  /  'ic.  I!  .  xs.x,  He  took  the  letter,  and  hastily 
read  it  over.  1874  (.ixin  N  .V//cr/  J/isC.  iii.  §  2.  123  The 
Northern  nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades. 

2.  \\  ith  undue  haste  excluding  consideration  or 
forethought  ;  precipitately,  rashly,  inconsiderately. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  129  Young  men. .  liy 
the.  .want  ..  of  aged  experience,  are  hastily  led  thereunto. 
1711  AnntsoN  Kft-cl.  No.  27,;  p  i  That  the  Reader  may  not 
judge  too  hastily  of  this  Piece  of  Criticism.  1858  Ii 
His/.  I-.ng.  xviii.  IV.  9  She  had  married  hastily,  and  as 
hastily  grown  weary  of  her  choice. 

3.  With  qoicknen  of  temper ;  in  sudden  anger. 

'573  TUSSER  Husl:  ix.  (1878)  17  To  hate  reuengement 
hastilie.  1755  JOHNSON,  Hastily..^.  Passionately;  with 

\ .  htinence. 

Hastiness  (h^-stines).  [f.  as  prec. -I- -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hasty. 

1 1.  Quickness,  swiftness,  rapidity  ;  suddenness. 

c  1330  K.  BRL-NNF.  Citron.  (1810)  256  pi  manace  . .  in  hasty- 
nes  suorn.  t  1440  rrwip.  Parv.  229/1  Hastynesse,  nieni 
quod  Haaste.  1450  1530  I\Iyrr.  cttr  Ladye  2  The  short- 
nes  . .  of  thys  lyfe,  the  hastynes  of  dethe.  1591  SPARKV  tr. 
Cation's  Geomancie  24  All  hastinesse  and  swiftnesse  is 
appointed  vnto  3  and  $. 

2.  Undue  quickness  ;  precipitancy  ;  hurriedness. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  r  167  (Harl.)  ;e  moste  also  dryue 

out  of  ^our  herte  hastynes  [4  J/.V.V.  hastifnesse].  .For.  .be 
comune  prouerbe  is  bis ;  bat  he  bat  soone  demeth  soone 
repentith.  1477  KAMI.  RivKRS(Caxton)  Dictes  88  Hastinesse 
of  speche  maketh  men  to  erre.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cuk'in's 
hist.  i.  28  That  people  with  a  certaine  hole  hastinesse.  brake 
out  oftentimes  to  sek«  them  idols.  1641  P,AKI:R  A  pot.  La\nu  n 
189  Oh  the  wonderful!  dammage  that  is  incurred  by  hastinesse 
and  precipitancy.  1751-73  JORTIN£«Y.  .//K/.(R.),Epiphanius 
was  made  up  of  hastiness  and  credulity.  1888  Academy 
21  Jan.  49/1  Hastiness  of  execution. 

3.  Quickness   of    temper ;    tendency   to    sudden 
anger  or  irritation,  passion. 

1197  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  474  He  acorsede  alle  thulke  men. . 
That  of  an  false  preste  ne  abbe  eke  him  nou^t.  That  word 
he  sede  ofte  in  hastinesse.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (Gibbs 
MS.)  77  He  waxed  nyje  wood  by  hedy  hastynesse.  1516 
Pilgr.  Perf.  ( W.  de  W.  1531)  no  Hastynesse  or  irefulnesse. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  I.  105  Thair  ouir 
haistines,  and  ouer  bent  to  reuenge.  1749  FIELDING  7't'in 
Jones  Wks.  1775  III.  73  You  have  a  little  too  much  hasti- 
ness in  your  temper.  1830  DTsKAELi \Chns.  /,  III.  v.  73 
Laud  . .  had  the  bluntness  and  hastiness  of  a  monastic 
character. 

f  b.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  '  company '  of  cooks. 

c  1491  CAXTON  Bk.  Curtesye  (ed.  2)  finis,  A  Hastynes  of 
coukes. 

Hasting  iVi-stirj),  vl>l.  sl>.  [f.  HASTE  v.  + 
-ING '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HASTE;  making 
haste,  speeding;  expedition,  acceleration. 

a  1350  ChiMli.  jfesu  1590  (Matz.)  po  Josep  was  comen  in 
hastingue.  1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  K.  vil.  iv.  11495! 
224  The  cause  of  hastynge  of  Manasses  deth.  '.'^1400 
Arthur  377  Bedwer  wyb  alle  hastynge  Tolde  Arthour  alle 
Kspynge.  1568  Kn!.  <;/"t '.urtesy  25  He  praieth  you  in  all 
hastynge  To  come  in  his  court  for  to  dwell. 

Hasting,  ///.  a.  and  sl>.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 

A.  ///.  a. 

1.  That  hastes,  speeding  :  see  the  verb. 

1631  MILTON  Smut,  ii,  My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full 
career.  1870  EMERSON  Misc.  Papers,  Plutarch  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  343  To  keep  up  with  the  hasting  history. 

t  2.  That  ripens  early :  applied  to  varieties  of 
fruit  or  vegetables.  Obs. 

1578  LVIE  Dodaetts  i.  xxxv.  52  The  huskes  lie.  .like  a  great 
hasting  or  garden  pease.  1611  Cam., Hastivtm . .abaft- 
ing  apple,  or  peare.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Camp/.  C.ard. 
243  How  to  raise  hasting  Strawberries.  1753  CHAMIUIKS 
Cycl.  Sttpp.,  Hasting  Pear,.. It  ripens  in  July. 

B.  sb.  [ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.] 

+  1.  An  early-ripening  fruit  or  vegetable ;  spec,  a 
kind  of  early  pea.  Obs.  (or  now  only  local). 

JS73  TUSSER  Hush,  xviii.  (1878)  45  Sowe  bastings  now,  if 
land  it  alow.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  junius'  Xi>meiiclator  101/2 
FinaprmctX.  fieve  hastire.  A  rathe  fig  ripened  before 
the  time  :  an  hasting.  1664  HUTLKR  Hud.  il.  /,/.  to  .Sid. 
r,>ph?lv2  To  cry  Green-Hastings.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of 
linking  115  Common  riy  rs  . .  p.  rsuadc  people  to  buy  their 
oysters,  green  hastings,  or  new  ballads.  1878  Science  (,,nw/ 
Aug.  190  A  day  or  two  since  I  heard  the  cry  '  Green  Has- 
tings ! ' . .  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  the  usual  cry  for  green 

t2.  Applied  to  persons  who  hasten  or  make 
haste  (with  allusion  to  prec.  sense).  Only  in  //. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prim.  (1867)  35  Toward  your  woorkyng 

ye  make  such  tastingis,  As  approue  you  to  be  none  of  the 

:;is.     1581  [see  HARPIST,],     a  1661   1'Yi.i  ER  IVot . 

(18111  II.  385  Now  men  commonly  say  they  are  none 
oftlie  Hastings,  who,  being  slo%v.!i  ,.,ut  business 

with  no  ability.  .11700  1!.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cmv,  Von  nrf 
none  rftlt,-  Hastings,  of  him  that  loses  an  Op|Mjrtunity.  .for 
want  of  Dispatch. 

Hastish  (h<='-stij),  a.  dial.  [f.  HASTE  sb.  or  v. 
~  -ISH.]  =  HASTY  a.  4. 

1749  FiELDiNt;   Tom   Janes  xvi.  iii,  [An  ignorant   woman 
very  hastish  kind  of  gentleman. 


t  Ha'Stity.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  hastite.  [Worn 
down  from  OJ-".  hastivelt,  f.  Aasttf  hasty :  see  next. 
Cf.  jollity,  f.jolivele.]  Hastiness,  haste. 

f  1340  Cursor  Jf.  2909  (Trin.)  pen  coom  a  doom  in  hastite 
To  Bern  bat  lunge  had  spared  be. 

t  Ha'stive,  ha'stif,  a.  Obs.  Also  3-5  -yf(e, 
-ife,  -yve.  [a.  OF.  hastif,  -tve,  inod.F.  ha'tif,  -ive, 
speedy,  hurried,  impetuous,  f.  haste,  mod.  hate 
HASTK  sb.  +  -IVH.  See  also  HASTY,  which  is  in 
origin  a  doublet  of  this  word.] 

1.  Speedy,  swift :   =  HASTY  a.  i. 

1382  WVCLIF  Jer.  xxxvi.  29  Hastif  shal  come  the  kinge  of 
Babiioyne,  and  waste  this  loud.  1390  (  .  II.  56 

And  make  many  hastif  rodes.     u  1420  Hocci  i 
Prittc.  2092  Dethe  was  to  hastyfe,  To  renne  on  the. 
b.  Offruit.etc. :  Maturing  early ;  early,  forward: 
HASTY  a.  I  d. 

1727-51  CiiAMi'hKS  Cycl.,  Hastire,  a  French  term,  some- 
tinies  used  in  English  for  early,  furwnrd.  .The  IKISHM.  finiis 
are  strawberries  and  cherries.  \\  e  have  also  hast  ive  peas,  etc. 

2.  Precipitate,  rash  :   =  HASTY  «.  3. 

1297  K.  GI.OUC.  (17241458  Folc  hastyf  hii'  bcb  ek  ynou.  S: 
also  wybout  rede.  1340  Ayenl\  184  Of  hastif  red  liii 
uorbingbefterward.  c  1374 CHACCER  'lroylus\\.  1540(1568' 
(.MS.  G.I:.  4.  27)  Hastyf  man  wanted  neuere  care.  ci+yjSyr 
C,cncr.  (Roxb.)  4984  Treulie  thou  were  a  litle  to  I, 

3.  Quick-tempered,  passionate  (  -  HASTY  a.  4) ; 
in  a  passion,  angry. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  414  Renable  nas  he  no}t  of  tonge, 
ac  <>f  speche  hastyf.  4:1330  R.  BRI-NNI:  C/ir<»i.  (1810)  177 
Richard  was  hastif,  &  ansuerd  bat  stund.  Cerlt-s  b,m  lies 
cheitiff,  &  as  a  stinkand  hund.  r  1410  Chi-on.  Kng.  667  in 
Ritson  A/ct.  Koin.  II.  298  The  king  was  hastif  ant  starte  up, 
Ant  hente  the  thef  by  the  top.  1489  CAXTON  Jfayta  of  A. 
I.  vii.  17  That  he  be  not  testyf,  hastyf,  hoot  ne  angry. 

t  Ha-stively,  hastifly,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  prec. 

+  -LT  -.]     Hastily,  quickly,  speedily. 
a  1327  rV£ 5><Mpr(Caroden]  190  Facchep  me  thetraytours 
y-bounde.  .hastifliche  aiit  blyve.     a  1350  Childk.  JL-SII  1631 
(M:it7.i  He  answerede  him  ful  hastifli. 

I  Ha-stiveuess, hastifnesse.  Obs.  [f.prec. 

+  -M:SS.]     Hastiness,  rashm  ss,  passionateness. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  129  If  any  man  mad 
pleynt  of  clerk  for  hastiuenesse.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Alclil: 
P  167  Ye  moste  also  dryue  out  of  youre  herte  hastifnesse. 
1390  GUWKK  Cmif.  III.  99  Fool  hastifnesse. 

t  Hastive'SS.  Obs.  In  4  hastiwes.  [a.  AF. 
hastivesse,  i.  hastif,  Arf/f/ HASTIVE.]  =prec. 

[1292  BRHTON  iv.  ix.  §  8  Acuns  ..  mentent  par  fole  hasti- 
vesce.]  c  1325  Mc-tr.  Horn.  159  Quen  we  hald  our  hert  fra 
wreth,  And  hastiwes. 

t  Hastrvity.  Obs.  In  j  hastyvyte  :  see  also 
HASTITY.  [a.  OF.  hastivch',  mod.F.  JiativeU',  f. 
/«M^/HASTIVE:  see -ITY.]  «prec. 

ri45o  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  242  Vengeaunce  and 
\\-rathe  in  an  hastyvyte. 

Hastier,  Hastlet,  obs.  ff.  HASTELEB,  HASI.I.T. 

Hastly :  see  HASTELY. 

Hasty  (h^'-sti),  a.  !  sb.,  adv. )  [a.  OF.  hasti  for 
hastif  (y\.  hastis),  mod.F.  hatif,  -ive,  f.  haste,  hAtc 
HASTE  sb. :  see  HASTIVK,  ai.d  cf.  JOLLY,  TAHHY. 
The  termination  was  doubtless  from  the  first  iden- 
tified with  native  -»,  -y  from  OE.  -if ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  other  Teutonic  langs.  have 
formed  corresponding  adjs.  of  -that  type :  1  hi. 
haastig,  Ger.,  l)a.,Sw.  /lastig.]  Marked  by  haste; 
acting,  moving,  performed,  etc.  with  haste. 

I.  Speedy,  quick,  expeditious;  swift,  rapid  in 
action  or  movement)  ;  sudden,  anh.  exc.  as  in  b. 

(-1340  Cursor  M.  5324  (Trin.)  pe  kynge  lete  write  lettres 
..wib  hasty  fare.  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Cause.  1548  Gret 
hasty  myscheves .  .pat  tyll  be  world  er  nere  command.  1465 
Paston  Lett.  No.  508  II.  200  Lete  me  have  word  in  as 
hasty  tyme  as  ye  may.  c  1511  \st  h-ng.  Bk.  Ain,-r.  (Arb.) 
Introd.  28/1  This  people  hathe  a  swyfte  hasty  speche.  1551 
TURNER  Herbal  i.  B  ij  a,  Thys  wolfbayne  of  all  poysones  is 
the  most  hastye  poison.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Ktt^gs(i&SP) 
59  We  wish  hasty  ruin  to  all  Tyrants.  1697  DRYIJKN  Virg. 
Georg.  I.  174  When  impetuous  Rain  Swells  hasty  Brooks. 
1721  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  198  A  very  smart  and  hasty 
Rain.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  24  The 
dung  of  pigeons  is  a  rich  and  hasty  manure.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  \.  xviii,  The  sportive  toil.  .Served  too  in  hastier 
swell  to  show  Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow. 

b.  Speedy  or  quick  on  account  of  having  little 
time;  hurried. 

1590  SIRJ.SMVTH  7V.f,  •.  U'capous  5  b,  A  hastie  retraite. 
1746  BERKI..LEV  Let.  to  Prior  20  May,  Wks.  1871  IV.  317,  I 
have  written  these  hasty  lines  in  no  small  hurry.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  xxv,  Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  H'ales  II.  113  Aberdovey,  of 
which  I  made  a  hasty  common-ink  sketch.  1844  WILSON 
Brit.  India  III.  9  [He]  had  scarcely,  -time  to  cast  a  hasty 

§  lance  at  the  novel  circumstances  around  him.      1874  L. 
II-IHKN-  Ht'ursin  Library  (1892)  II.  i.  20  Rasselas..is  ill 
calculated  fur  the  hasty  readers  of  to-day. 

c.  Requiring  haste   or  speed ;   made   in    haste. 
spec,  in  Cookery:  see  also  HASTY  n  imiNu. 

1:1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  359  (Harl.  MS.)  This  axe)> 
hast,  and  of  an  hasty  [5  MSS.  hastif]  bing  Men  may  nought 
preche  or  make   taryyng.      1577    K    GOOGE  Hcresbach's 
Hitsl'.  IV.  (1586)  184  Somnier  Hony,  or  hasty  hony,  ma 
thirty  daies  after  the  tenth  of  June.  1657  North's  1'lu: 
Add.  Lives  (1676)  90  He  [Columbus]  built  a  hasty  Fort  with 
wood  and  earth.     1742  P.  FHANCIS  Horace,  Rp.  i.  xvi.  i)i 
To  purchase  httsty  wealth.     1883  CasselFs  Diet.  Cookery, 
Hasty  Puff. 

t  d.  That  ripens  or  comes  to  maturity  early  in 
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the  season;  early,  forward  [L.  prtvcox]  :    =!!AST-    ' 
ING ///.  a.  2.   Ofis. 

,1440  Protnp.  Pa>-:<.  228/2  Hastybere,  corne.  .trimcnsis. 

i$*3  FiT/MKiui.   //ns/>.  g  12   Hasty  POLS  ..  be  sowen  befon.1 

i  hristmass.'.     1611   BIBI.K  Jsa.  xxviii.  4  As  the  hastie  fruit  e 

the  summer.    1626  HACON  Syfaa  In  trod,  to  §  422  How 

to  make  the  Trees  ..  more  Hastie  and  Sudden,  than  they 

i'C.     1693  F.vi  i.YS  /V  la  Quint.  Com  pi,  Card,  I.  131 

Hasty,  or  Forward-Cherries. 

f  2.  Kager  to  get  something  done  quickly ;  in  a 
hurry.  In  early  use  sometimes  nearly  =  Ready, 
willing  :  cf.  quick?)  Usually  with  inf.  Oh. 

,-1375  S,-.    i.c^.   Saints,  Effame  70   His  hasty  lykine  til 

fulfil.     rti45o  Knt.de  la  Tour  (1868)  62    No  wise  woman 

to  be  hasty  to  take  upon  the  new  noualitees  of  array. 

1483  CAXII'-N  Gold.  Leg.  3763/2  She  was  hasty  for  to  obeye 

: i^taunte  to  suffre.     01533  I'D-  BKRNKRS  Hiton  Ixvi. 

227  How  is  it  that  ye  be  so  hasty  to  departe  ?     1592  Nobody 

'•/>.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  344  The  Queene 

,  -o  ha>ty  of  your  death.     1597  SHAKS.  2  //<•;/.  //•',  iv. 

v.  61  Is  hee  so  ha»tie,  th.it  hee  doth  suppose  My  sleepe,  my 

death  ?     1754  FOGTK  Knights  n.  \Vks.  1799  I.  85  'Tis  partly 

to  prevent  had  consequences,  that  I  am.  .so  hasty  to  match 

him. 

3.  Characterized  by  undue  quickness  of  action ; 
precipitate,  rash,  inconsiderate. 

r  1430  Lvni;.  HI  in,  Foetus  223^  I  have  harde  ..  That  haste 
mene  sholde  wante  rib  woo.  ri44o  Proinp.  Pan:  228/2 
Hasty,  .prsceps,  t$68  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  44  Hastie  and 
furious  of  heart,  and  tinware  of  peril les.  1651  HOBBES 
Lr.'i'ith,  in.  xxxvii.237  Aptitude,  .to  give  too  hasty  beleefe 
to  pretended  Miracles.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  /F.  ii,  I  ..  will 
not  be  hasty  in  my  decisions.  1802  Med.  Jml.  VIII.  505 
He  has  been  led  into  many  hasty  assertions.  1875  JOWETT 
I'/ato  V.  146  Do  not  be  hasty  in  forming  a  conclusion. 

4.  Of  persons  or  their  dispositions  :  Quickly  ex- 
cited to  anger, quick-tempered,  passionate,  irritable. 
Of  words  or  actions  :  Uttered  or  done  in  sudden 
anger  or  irritation. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  93  b,  Testinesse  or 
impacyency,  is  a  frayle  8;  hasty  disposycyon,  or  rather 
accustomed  &  vsed  vyce  of  angre.  1530  PALSGR.  315/1 
I  List  ye,  disposed  to  be  angry,  a  1533  LD.  BERSERS  Hnon 
.\liii.  143  Be  not  dyspleasyd  yf  I  spake  eny  hasty  worde. 
1535  COVKRDALE  Prov.  xiv.  29  Wrath  and  haistie  dis- 
pleasure. 1611  BIBLE  Ibid.,  Hee  that  is  hasty  of  spirit, 
exaltcth  folly.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  $•  /-.  III.  45  The  natural 
ition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and  choleric.  1878 
Y  Stein  II.  129  Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  know  myself 
to  be  hasty  and  irritable? 

B.  as  sb.  The  murrain  which  attacks  cattle.  Sc. 
1812  Agric.  Survey  Scotl.,  Caithness  200  (Jam.)  Called  the 
murrain  (proyincially  hasty),  because  the  animal  dies  soon 
after  it  is  seized  with  it.  1815  Ibid.,  Sutherland  IOT  The 
disease  called  murrain  or  heasty,  prevailed  among  the  black 
cattle  of  this  county. 

f  C.  as  adv.  Hastily  ;  quickly,  rapidly,  soon. 
c  1450  LVDG.  Secrees  847  Discrecyon  . .  That  hasty  wyl 
medle  on  nouthlr  syde.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  54  Mercurius 
.  .quhilk  makkis  reuolutione  nyne  dais  mairhaistiar  nor  dois 
Venus  . .  is  ay  sene  befor  the  soune  rysing,  and  haisty  eftir 
that  the  soune  is  cum  to  the  vest  orizon. 

IX  Comb.,  as  hasty-footed,  -minded,  -ivitted. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  HI.  ii.  200  Wee  haue  chid  the  hasty 
footed  time,   For  parting  vs.     1596  —  Tarn.  Shr.  v.  ii,  40 
An  hastie  witted  bodie.     1736^-1816  Ainsworth's  Lat.Dict., 
Hasty-minded.yiwiws  aniini. 

t  Hasty,  v.  Ohs.  exc.  Sc.    [f.  prec.]  **  HASTE  v. 

a  1340  HA.MPOI.E  Psalter  Ixxvii.  37  paire  dayes  fayld  in 
vanyte  and  baire  }eris  wib  hastiynge  [cunt  festina^ione\. 
c  1400  tr.  Secret  a  Secret.,  Gm.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  105 
He  peyned  him  to  hasty  be  Mule.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy 
i.  1 1822)  2  Thay  will  haisty  thameself  to  here  thir  novelties 
and  recent  dedis.  Mod.  Sc.  He  told  them  to  hastie. 

f  Ha'styfully,  adv.  Obs.  Corrupt  form  of  HAS- 
TIVKLY  under  the  influence  of  HASTY. 

c  1500  Mchtsinc  xxxi.  231  He  ..  putte  hym  emong  the 
sarasyns  more  hasty  fully  than  thunder  falleth  fro  heuen. 

Hasty  pudding.  A  pudding  made  of  flour 
stirred  in  boiling  milk  or  water  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  batter  ;  in  some  parts  applied  to  a  simi- 
lar preparation  of  oatmeal  (usually  called  'por- 
ridge*' ;  in  U.S.  made  with  Indian  meal  and  water. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  F  ij,  I  can  thinke  of 
no  fitter  name  then  an  hasty  pudding.  For  I  protest  in  so 
great  haste  I  composed  it,  that  [etc.].  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo 's  Africa  \\.  45  They  cast  barlie-meale  into  boiling 
water,  .stirring  the  same.  .Then  setting  this  pap  or  hastie- 
pudding  upon  the  table.  1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Trav.  n. 
Wks.  1874  IV,  28  Like  a  hastie  Pudding,  longer  in  eating, 
then  it  w;is  in  making.  1741  Compl.  I'aw.-Piece  i.  ii.  160 
Take  a  lar.^c  Pint  uf  Milk,  put  to  it  4  Spoonfuls  of  Flour  . . 
and  boil  it  into  a  smooth  Hasty- Pudding.  1769  De  Foes 
Gt.  Brit.  III.  243  The  common  Breakfasting  here- 
abouts is  Hasty-pudden,  made  of  Oatmeal  and  Water  boiled 
to  a  Paste.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Leg.  Sleepy 
Hollow  (1865)  438  Great  fields  of  Indian  corn,  .holding  out 
the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty  pudding. 

t  Ha'SWed,  a.  Oh.  [f.  OK.  hasut  haswe  grey, 
tawny  +  -ED.]  Marked  with  grey  or  brown. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  1723  Sep  or  got,  tiaswed,  arled,  or  grei. 
Ben  don  fro  iacob  fer  a-wei. 

Hat  beet),  sb.  Forms  :  i  hset,  hsett,  3-8  hatt(e, 
6  (haitte,  atte),  3-  hat.  [OE,  hxt,  cognate  with 
OFris.  hat,  north.Fris.  hat,  halt,  hood,  head-cover- 
ing ;  ON.  hpttr  (genit.  hattar,  dat.  hctti)\—*hattuz, 
later  nom.  hath;  hood,  cowl,  turban,  8w.//<z/l,  Da. 
fatf&attf-h&t:  cf.ftlsoIoeL&fta  (:— *hatjdn~}  hood. 
The  OTeul.  ~*hattitz  goes  back  to  earlier  *hadmist 
from  ablaut-series  hcul-,  hOd~, whence  OE./;(^/Hooj>. 
Cf.  Lith.  kfidas,  k<ktas  tuft  or  crest  of  a  bird.] 
VOL.  V. 


1.  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  in  recent  use,  gener- 
ally distinguished  from  other  head-gear,  as  a  man's 
cap  (or  bonnet)  and  a  woman's  bonnet,  by  having 
a  more  or  less  horizontal  brim  all  round  the  hemi- 
spherical, conical,  or  cylindrical  part  which  covers 
the  head.  (lint  cylindrical  '  hats '  without  brims 
nrc  worn  by  some  Orientals";,  a.  as  worn  by  men. 

(•725  Corpus  Gloss,  1318  J///;w,  had.  ("893  K.  &LFHEO 
C  ViJ.f.  iv.  x.  §  u  [He]  bn:r  hn.t  on  his  heafde.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5314  On  his  heued  a  halt  he  liar,  c  1400 
M  UXDF.V.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  120  He  dofTez  his  hatte.  (71400-50 
Alexander  2981  Some  in  stele  plates  With  hard  hattes  on 
b;iir  hedde?.  1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  vi.  60  The  hatte  of 
steel  or  yron  is  gyuen  to  the  knyght  to  sygnefye  shamefast- 
nes.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  \Camden)  81  He  was  com- 
mandyd  to  put  of  hys  atte.  1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
A'icholay's  I'oy.  in.  i.  69  b,  Wearing  on  their  heads  a  hygh 
yealow  hatte  made  after  the  fashion  of  a  suger  loofe.  1694 
WOOD  Life  8  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  469  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich. . 
spoke  against  hatts  turnd  up  on  one  side.  1787  'G.  GAM- 
BADO '  A  cad.  Horsemen  (i  809)  29,  I  never  admired  a 
round  hat,  but  with  a  large  wig  it  is  insupportable,  1879 
Spon^s  EncycL  Indust.  Arts  1102  The  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  '  hat '  from  other  forms  of  head-dress  is  the 
possession  of  a  brim. 

b.  as  worn  by  women. 

(-1470  HF.NRV  Wallace  i.  242  A  wowyn  quhyt  halt  scbo 
brassit  on  with  all.  1500-20  DCNBAR  Poems  Ixxvii.  44 
Madinis  . .  With  quhyt  hattis  all  browderit  rycht  brav[elie]. 
1597  SHAKS.  Lwcrs  Compl.  }i  Some  [hair],  untuck'd, 
descended  her  sheaved  hat.  1598  —  Merry  H'.  iv.  ii.  78 


and  gypsy  bonnet . .  nothing  can  be  sweeter  Than  maiden 
Maud  in  either.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  10  June,  By  the 
way,  they  call  a  lady's  dress  here  [New  York]  a  '  robe ',  and 
a  bonnet  a  'hat*.  1881  GRANT  WHITE  Eng.  Without  fy 
Within  ii.  55  A  bonnet  has  strings,  and  a  hat  has  not. 

2.  With  qualifying  words:  a.  specifying  the  ma- 
terial, shape,  or  kind  of  hat,  the  place  or  occasion 
on  which  it  is  worn,  etc.,   e.g.  beaver,  felt,  silk, 
straw  hat\  high,  tall  (chimney-pot,  stove-pipe,  fop} 
hat,  the  ordinary  cylindrical  silk  hat  of  the  igth  c.; 
opera,  tennis  hat.    See  these  words;  also  BILLY- 
COCK, COCKED,  CRUSH-HAT,  WIDE-AWAKE,  etc. 

c  1430  LVDG.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  105  Fyne  felt  hattes  or 
spectacles  to  reede.  1540  Old  City  Ace.  Bk.  in  Archxol. 
Jml.  XLIII,  iij  straw  hats.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  I'oy.  in.  xvi.  101  Covering  their  head  with  a  felt 
hatte.  1837  C.  NEWTON  in  Whittock  />£.  Trades  (1842) 
294  When  the  outer  batt  is  considerably  finer  than  the  inner 
one,  the  retailer  terms  it  a  *  plated  hat  .  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XII.  64/1  There  are  three  descriptions  or  qualities  of  hats 
made  of  wool,  viz.  beaver-hats,  plate-hats,  and  felt-hats. 
Ibid,,  Silk-hats  are  composed  of  a  form  made  of  chip  or  of 
felt,  and  covered  with  woven  silk  plush  or  shag.  1839  H. 
AINSWORTH  Jack  Sheppard\,  He  wore  a  three-cornered  hat, 
a  sandy-coloured  scratch  wig.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr. 
Madding  Crowd  (1889)  334  He  now  wears  ..  a  tall  hat  a- 
Sundays.  1886  MKS.  K.  KF.NNARD  Girl  in  Brown  Habit  viii. 
(1888)  67  Sooner  or  later,  hunting  hats  all  meet  with  the  same 
fate.  1896  ll'cstm.  Gaz.vq  Dec.  8/1  The  first  high  hat,  it 
is  said,  was  worn  by  John  Hetherington,  a  haberdasher, 
who  was  in  business  on  the  Strand  in  London. .  -It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  beaver  hat  preceded  the 
silk  hat,  and  the  modern  top  hat  is  only  the  successor  of  the 
hat  with  a  sloping  body  commonly  worn  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

b.  With  the  name  of  some  person  known  to 
have  habitually  worn  or  to  have  been  represented 
in  such  a  hat,  or  of  some  artist  (Rubens,  Gains- 

-   borough)  fond  of  depicting  such. 

1889  N.  F.  REDDALL  Fact,  Fancy,  $  Fable  309  He  pre- 

!  sented  all  of  the  refugees  ..  with  'Kossuth1  bats.  1890 
CARMICHAKI,  In  God's  Way  in.  i.  127  A  tall  man  in  light 
clothes  and  with  a  Stanley  hat  on.  1891  DODSON  Hogarth 
100  A  red-haired  lady  in  a  Pamela  hat  and  white  dress. 
1891  E.  CASTLE  Consequences  II.  259  A  young  woman  .. 

,  with  a  large  black  Rubens  hat.  1893  GFORGIANA  HIM.  llixt. 
/-;/>.'.  Dress  II.  254  Anglesea  hat  with  the  bell-shaped 
crown.  D'Orsay  hat  with  ribbed  silk  binding  and  a  large 
bow  to  the  band. 

3.  A  head-dress  showing  the  rank  or  dignity  of 
the  wearer  ;  esp.  a  cardinal's  hat  (see  CARDINAL  sb, 
III) ;  whence  transf.,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  car- 

'    dinal ;  called  also  red  hat. 

Hat  of  Estate,  cap  of  estate  (Halliw.).      t  Hat  of  Main' 
tcnancc'*  see  MAINTENA-- 
a  1352  MINOT  Pocnts  (Hall)  viii.  41  Cardinales  with  hattes 

1  rede.  1431  in  Rogers  A^n\-.  ,y  /V/.ff  III.  496/1  Fur  to 
Mayor's  hat.  1597-8  BP.  HALL-$V^.  v.iii.  85  The  red  hat  that 
tries  the  luckless  main.  1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  150 
Who.. with  dispensation  from  the  Pope  would  resigne  uppe 
their  Hattes.  1690  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2540/1  The  Pope,  in  a 
publick  Consistory,  gave  the  Hats  to  nine  of  the  new  Car- 
dinals. 1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
first  made  the  hat  the  symbol  or  cognizance  of  the  cardinals, 
injoining  them  to  wear  a  red  hat,  at  all  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions, as  a  token  of  their  being  ready  to  spill  their  blood 
for  Jesus  Christ.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Jan.  13/2  There  are  . . 
fifteen  hats  vacant  in  the  sacred  college.  1850  LD.  HOCGH- 
TON  in  Reid  Li/e(iSgo)  I.  445  Wiseman  proceeds  to  Rome 
to  get  his  hat.  18..  KNIGHT  Ovr<-«  /list.  Eng.  133  The 
pope  bestowed  on  him  the  red  hat.  1884  G.  B.  MALLESON 
Battle-Fields  Germany  viii.  229  The  electoral  hat  of 
Brandenburg. 

4.  Felting,  such  as  is  used  in  felt  hats. 

'794  spirting  ^ /«.<".  III.  193  Giving  a  preference  to 
wadding  made  of  hat. 

5.  Phrases  and   locutions  ;    a.  Referring  to  the 


custom  of  uncovering  the  head  as  a  mark  of 
reverence,  courtesy,  or  salutation  (often  reduced  to 
n  momentary  taking  off,  raising,  or  touching  of  the 
hat\  Jfaf  hi  hand,  with  the  head  uncovered  in 
respect ;  obsequiously,  servilely.  Cf.  CAP  s&.l  4  g. 
1593  DONNI:  Sat.  i.  (R.).  That,  when  thpu  meet'st  one  . . 
Do^t  search,  and,  like  a  needy  broker,  prize  The  >ilk  ami 
gold  he  wears,  and  to  that  rate,  So  high  or  low,  do^t  ITUM- 
thy  formal  hat.  <t  1659  CLF.VKLAND  /\v///,v,  t'fr.  (]f - 
He  is  punctual  in  exacting  your  Hat.  c  1660  Wont , 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  299  The  common  civility  of  a  hat.  1722  De 
FOE  ( 'el.  Jack  (1840)  247,  I.  .gave  you  my  hat  as  I  passed 
you.  1725  —  I'oy.  round  World  ( iS+o)  97  The  governor. . 
gave  them  the  compliment  of  his  hat  and  Kg.  1848 
THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  (18751  III.  Hi.  27  To  compliment 
Mrs.  Crawl ey.  .with  a  profound  salute  of  the  liat.  1851  - 
A'«V.  Hum.)  Congreve  (1858)  65  John  Dennis  was  hat  in 
hand  to  Mr.  Congreve.  1884  BLACK  Jitd.  Shaks.  v.  Rais- 
ing his  hat  and  bowing.  1884  MKS.  EWING  Mary's  Mi'adw 
i.  (18861  12  The  Scotch  gardener  touched  his  hat  to  me. 

b.  Referring  to  the  collecting  of  money  in  a  hat 
by  street  minstrels  or  similar  performers :    hence, 
to  send  round  the  hat,  go  round  with  the  haty  etc., 
applied  contemptuously  to  the  collection  of  money 
by  personal  solicitation  for  charitable  or  benevolent 
purposes. 

1857  [Remembered  in  colloquial  use].  1870  LOWEM.  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1882)  370  After  passing  round  the  hat  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  1878  C.  J.  M. \THKWS  in  Daily  News 
IT  Sept.  (1894)  4/7  It  was  easy  enough  to  make  the  hat  go 
round,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  any  one  to  put  anything 
in  it.  1890  FFNN  Lady  Mamh's  Mania  .\xx.  331  Allow  me  to 
take  round  the  hat  for  coppers.  1891  Morning  Post  TO  Jan. 
4/6  Dispatching  men  to  send  round  the  hat  in  America. 

c.  Miscellaneous  phrases :    Bad  hat :  a  scape- 
grace.    Black   hat  (Australian   slang) :    a  newly- 
arrived  immigrant.     As  black  as  (one's)  hat:  abso- 
lutely black.  By  this  hat,  my  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  fit 
let  a  hat :  common  forms  of  asseveration.    A  brick 
in  (otters}  hat  (U.S.) :  overcome  with  liquor.    ( //?>) 
hat  covers  (liis}  family,  etc. :  said  of  one  who  is 
alone  in  the  world,  and  has  to  provide  only  for 
himself,    flats  to  be  disposed  of :  lives  lost.    Pit  eat 
my  ^old  Kowley's]  hat',  an  asseveration  stating  one's 
readiness  to  do  this,  if  an  event  of  which  one  is 
certain  should  not  occur.     To  hang  tip  one's  hat : 
see  HANG  v.  28  b.     To  be  in  a  (the}  hat:  to  be  in 
a  fix.     To  throw  up  one's  hat :  i.e.  in  token  of  joy  ; 
cf.  CAP  j&i  9. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  Z.  v.  ii.  563  My  hat  to  a  halfe-penie, 

Pompey  prooues  the  best  Worthie.     1598  —  Merry  IV.  i.  i. 

1     173  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it.     1710  Brit. 

,    Afollo  III.  No.  95.  2/1  Three   Stumps  in   her   Head  ..  as 

i     Black   as   my    Hat.      c  1758    CHKSTKRF.    Lett.   (17921    IV. 

I    cccxxxv.  131  It  is  by  no  means  a  weak  place;  and  I  fear 

i    there  will  be  many  hats  to  be  disposed  of  before  it  is  taken. 

c  1825  Hmilston  Tracts  II.  xlviii.  ii  With  his  face  as  black 

as  your  hat.     1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlii, '  If  I  knew  as  little 

of  life  as  that,  Id   eat  my  hat  and  swallow  the  buckle 

whole.'     1849  LOXGF.  Kavanaglt  xxix,  Her  husband .  .often 

came  home  very  late,  '  with  a  brick  in  his  hat ',  as  Sally 

expressed  it.     1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  141  They  would  say, 

!     '  While  my  hat  covers  my  family ' . .  I  have  only  one  to  feed. 

1882  MRS.  CHOKER  Profer  Pride  III.  i.  6  I'm  in  a  most 

I    awful  hat  this  time,  and  no  mistake.    1882  MRS.  RIDDELL 

!    Daisies  $•  B.  II.  239  '  Hat  covers  his  family,  don't  it  ?  '  'He 

has  no  one  belonging  to  him  I  ever  heard  of.'    1884  BESANT 

Child*.  Gibeon  n.  xxxii,  There  are  always  bad  hats  in  every 

family.     1887  R.  M.  PRAED  Longleat  of  Korralbyn  xxviii. 

277  I'd  never  let  it  be  said  that  a  black  hat  had  cut  me 

out.     1887  Miss   E.   E.   MONEY  Lift.   Dutch  Maiden   II. 

viii.  148  (Farmer)  If  you  don't  run  up  against  him  next  day 

..you  may  eat  your  hat !    1887-9  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  / 

remember  III.  169  The  man  whose  estate  lies  under  his  hat 

need  never  tremble  before  the  frowns  of  fortune.  i897T.  M. 

HEALY  in  Daily  News  22  Jan.  3/3  The  Irish  farmer  would 

throw  up  his  hat  on  learning  that  hostilities  had  broken  out. 

II.  In  various  technical  uses. 

6.  a.  The  layer  of  tan-bark  spread  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  hides  with  interposed  bark  filling  a  tan-pit. 
b.  Metallurgy.  A  depression  in  the  tunnel-head  of 
a  smelting-furnace   to  detain    the   gases  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.    1875).     c.  In  Soap-making:    A  de- 
pressed chamber  in  the  bottom  of  a  copper  (see 
quot.  1885). 

1853  C.  MORFIT  Tanning^  etc.  208  When  the  skins  have 
all  been  imbedded  in  the  tan,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  a 
six  inch  stratum  of  bark,  technically  termed  the  hat.  1885 
W.  L.  CARPENTER  Soaf  fy  Candles  vi.  156  The  copper, 
provided  with  a  '  hat '.  .to  receive  impurities  that  subside. 

7.  The  pileus  of  a  fungus. 

1886  in  6>(/.  Soc.  Lex.  1887  Lancet  n  June  1215/2 
Different  parts  of  the  mushroom  contain  more  or  less  albu- 
men, the  '  hat ' . .  having  twice  as  much  as  the  stem. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  In  sense:  'Forming  part  of  a  hat',  as  hat- 
brini)  -crown^  -leaf,  -lining,  -plush,  -spring \  Mor 
supporting  or  holding  hats*,  as  hat-peg,  -pin,  -rack, 
-rail,  -shelf,  -shop ;  also  in  other  connexions. 

1859  DICKF.NS  T.  Two  Cities  i.  ii,  To.  .shake  the  wet  out 
of  his  *hat-brim.  1670  COTTON  E&pernon  u.  viii.  402  Leav- 
ing an  orifice  bigger  than  a  'Hat  Crown,  c  1813  MKS. 
SHERWOOD  Stories  C/t.  Cateih.  xvi.  142  Philip  took  a  pair 
of  scissars,  and  hid  them  m  his  hat-crown.  1829  />M 
Mag.  XXVI.  76  The  heavy  shot  ..  carrying  off  an  entire 
whisker,  a  very  small  portion  of  ear,  and  a  rather  larger 
portion  of  *hat-!eaf  from  the  policeman.  1838  DICK)  M 

\liii,  Tuhang'emuptotheii  o\\n  'luit-pegs.  1891.!.  I  >. 
Ho&BEfl  .Staff  J?M0/nmf  137  'Would  you  like  that  'hat-pin  V ' 
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HAT. 

she  said.    187*  MARK  TWAIN' /w  241  A  sort  of 

:ile,  where  they  used  to  keep  the  *hat-rat.k.  Mt/ff*str. 

Land.  AVrcj  Chrisim.  ,V>.  14  ;  Steadying  himself  with  one 

hand  upon  the  "hat-rail  of  the  (railway)  carriage.  1896  Daily 

.-;    Km.  j  i  The  programmes,  and  the  'hat-she. v 

->f  the 

.     Hat-spring 

Maker,  a  manufacturer  of  springs  for  light  opera  orclosing-up 
1704  Spotting  .lA^r-  III.  193  It  may  be  preferred  to 
Aiding. 

9.  ol.j.  and  obj.  genitive,  as  hat-bearer,  -dresser, 
-,iycr\  hat-doffing,  -tipping,  -turning;  hat-s: 
-wearing adjs.     AUo  UAT-MAKEH,  -MAKI.MI. 

1891  Miss  IKV.VIF  irirl  in  Ka>-p.  216  Graceful  *hat-dpmngs 
and  hand-kissings  1640  Canterbury  Marriage  Licftices 
(MS.),  John  I.ewknor  of  Canterbury,  *hat-drcsser.  1709 
•  Utiz.  No.  4580/4  Brian  Thompson,  of  London,  "Hat- 
dyer.  1848  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON  naltintlla,  <7t.  I.  167 
"Hat-wearing  townspeople. 

10.  Special  combs.:  hat-body,  the  unshaped  or 
partly  shaped  piece  of  felt  from  which  a  hat  is 
formed ;   hat-brush,   a   soft   brush    for   brushing 
hats ;   hat-card,   a   card  worn  in  the  ribbon    of 
a  hat   by  a  partisan  in  sport  or  politics;    •{•  hat- 
commoner  (see  quot. '  ;  hat-oonformator  =  CoN- 
K'lKMATuK;  hat-die  =  hat-mould ;  hat-frame  (see 
qnot.   ;  hat-grip,  a  device  for  holding  a  hat  on 
the  head  ;  hat-guard,  a  string  or  cord  to  prevent 
a   hat   from    being   blown    away ;    hat-homage, 
t  -honour,  reverence  shown  by  removing  the  hat, 
a  phrase  in  use  among  the  early  Quakers ;  hat- 
mould,  the  die  on  which  a  hat  or  bonnet  is  formed 
nr  shaped  by  pressing;  hat-palm  (also  chip-hat 
/•aim  .  a  name  for  T/irinax  argen/ea  and  Copernida 
(erifera,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hats ;    hat-piece,    (a~     a    metal    skull-cap    worn 
under  the  hat  as  defensive  armour,  (If)  a  coin  of 
James  VI  on  which  the  king  is  represented  wearing 
a  hat ;  hat-plant,  an  East  Indian  plnnt    .-F.schy- 
nomene  aspera}  of  the  bean  family,  yielding  a  very 
tough  pith  which  is  made  into  hats,  bottles,  etc,  ; 
t  hat-respect  =  hat-honour ;      hat-roller    (see 
quot.;  ;  hat-shag,  woven  silk  plnsh  for  silk  hats  ; 
t  hat-shaker  ;  hat-stand,  a  standing  piece  of  fur- 
niture for  hats  to  be  hung  on  ;  hat-string  =  hat- 
giiard;  hat-tree,  a  hat-stand  with  projecting  arms 
for  hats  and  coats  ;  t  hat-worship  =  hat-homage. 
See  also  HAT-BAND,  -BLOCK,  -BOX,  etc. 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  245/2  Very  soft  brushes,  such 
as  "hat-brushes.  1892  Times  24  Nov.  8/4  "Hat-cards . .  were 
distributed  and  worn  by  hundreds  on  the  polling  day.  1803 
Gradus  ad  Cantal'r.  (Farmer!,  ''Hat  Commoner,  the  son  of 
a  Nobleman,  who  wears  the  gown  of  a  Fellow  Commoner 
with  a  hat.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Traiit;  "Hat-frame, 
cross-bars  of  wood  placed  round  three  or  four  dozen  hats  in 
sending  them  out  for  home  sale.  1896  Ifhatn  Weekly  Post 
6  June  1/8  A  'hat-grip  which  will  make  it  possible  to  wear 
a  straw  hat  in  a  gale  of  wind.  1851  UIXON  II'.  Penn  vi.  (1872) 
50  *Hat-homage  is  our  social  creed.  1669  PFNN  (litlc)  No 
Cross,  No  Crown  :  or  Several  Suber  Reasons  against  ''Hat- 
Honour,  Titular-Respects,  You  to  a  Sinale  Person.  1677 
G.  Fox  in  Jrnl,  (1852)  II.  206  If  this  hat-honour,  and  shew- 
ing the  bare  head,  be  an  invention  of  men,  and  not  from  God. 
1885  I.ADV  BKASSEY  The  Trades  x.  177  Sometimes  called 


.  Vt>  (  n>ss  ix.  §  25  Honour  was  from  the  Beginning,  but 
"Hat-respects,  and  most  Titles,  are  of  late.  1883  GRESLEV 
C'><i?  Mining  (~,/oss.,  Hat  Rollers,  cast  iron  or  steel  rollers, 
shaped  like  a  hat,  revolving  upon  a  vertical  pin,  for  guiding 
incline  hauling  ropes  round  curves.  1608  Past  Man  12-14 
Apr.  ('.  ,  ;,h  Hriant.a'Hatshaker.  i8s7Hi'GHES 

7,w  Broztm  i.  iv,  Ihe  'hat-stand  (with  a  whip  or  two  stand- 
ingupinit).  1891  F.  M.  CBAWTOKU  Three Fatts  II.  162 There 
is  no  more  romance  about  her  than  there  is  in  a  hatstand. 
1858  TIIOKE.U-  Maine  1C.  (1894)  118  Used  for  ornamental 

nat-tret>,  together  with  deer's  horns,  in  front  entries.  174* 
Notl  OH  t'pffs  Dune.  iv.  205  The  *hatworship,  as  the 
(Juakers  call  it,  is  an  abomination  to  that  sect. 

Hat,  •'•  [f.  HAT  ;/>.]  trans.  To  cover  with  a 
hat ;  to  furnish  or  provide  with  a  hat.  Also,  to 
bestow  the  cardinal's  hat  upon. 

1-1430  1'ilgr.  Lyf  Mannmle  II.  cxxii.  (1869)  121  Al  be  it  I 
be  mantellcd  and  wel  hatted.      1598  FLOKIO,  Incafiellar, 
to  hat  one.     1851  W.  JKKDAN  AiitMag.  Il.xiii.  164  We  had 
..hatted  and  cloaked  ourselves.     1885  liastan  (Mass.)  "Jrnl. 
iy  1/6  The  Pope  . .  held  a  public  consistory-,  .at  which 
.'  wly  appointed  Cardinals  were  hatted.      1891    \ 
THOMAS  That  Affair  I.  x.  171  Miss  Polthuan  hats  and  veils 
lier,eif. 

b.  To  place  one's  hat  on  fa  seat)  so  as  to  claim  it. 
1886  rhilad.  Times  jo  Apr.  (Cent.),  Twenty  seats  had  .. 
lieen  hatted  before  noon  to  secure  them  for  the  debate. 
Hat,  obs.  f.  HATE  s/>.  and  v.,  HUJHT  v.,  HOT  a. ; 
pa.  t.  HIT;  north,  f.  HOTK  sb.  promise;  obs. 
var.  of  AT/«/.  and  re/.  (  =  that). 
Hatable,  var.  of  RATEABLE. 
Hatare,  var.  HAH 
Ea-tband,  hat-band. 

1.  A  band  or  narrow  ribbon  put  round  a  hat  above 
the  brim. 
1411-13  Durh.  .V.V.  Aim.  Roll,  Pro  hatbandys  de  serico 

•'•it.   1594  H.  I 

"'  '-'  I.  BAhat-bande,  withxviii 

:'  Lett. 

'    III.  n<i  He  luith  neylhci  i  ,685 
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ti,  C7-JJ.  No.  2094/4  A  Hat,  with  n  Hlack  and  Gold 
colouml  -Siik  Hatband  of  the  new  twisted  fashion.  17*6 
AMiiMisr  Ttrr.r  /•//.  xlvi.  247  Flapping  hat*,  with  silver  hat- 
bands. 1834  L.  RITCHIE  It  'am/.  l<y  Seine  105  Louis  XI  .. 
loaded  even  his  hat-band  with  medals  of  ihe  saint-. 

b.   Phrase.   As  queer  (tight,  odd,  etc.     as  Dick  t 
(or  Wic&s)  hatband. 

(Dick  or  Nick  was  prob.  some  local  character  or  half-wit, 
whose  droll  sayings  were  repeated.  See  Notes  %  Qjtsries 
8th  ser.  XII.  37,  ft 

17961  >ROSK  Diet.  I  'u/f.  T.  s.v.  Dick,  I  am  as  queer  as  Dick's 
hatband  :  that  is,  out  of  spirits,  or  don't  know  what  aiK  me. 
|  AV;ct  •<(.?//«•  Jonn  •:  1850.  As  queer  as  Dick's  (Nick's)  hat- 
band, that  went  nine  times  round  and  wouldn't  meet.] 

t  c.   Gold  hatband  ':  a  nobleman  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  a  '  tuft  '.   Obs. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Ytig.Cent.  Univ.  (Arb.)  45  His 
companion  is  ordinarily  some  stale  fellow,  that  ha's  beene 
notorious  for  an  Ingle  to  gold  hatbands.  1889  Gcntl.  Mag. 
Tune  598  Noblemen  at  the  universities,  since  known  as 
'  tufts  ',  because  of  the  gold  tuft  or  tassle  to  their  cap,  were 
then  known  as  gold  hatbands. 

2.  A  band  of  crape  or  other  dark  material  worn 
round  the  hat  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

1598  TOI-JK  Alba  11880)  74  To  Hatband  black.  .This  sable 
place  duth  fit  you  best  to  mourne.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  31  Dec., 
My  uncle  Thomas,  with  a  mourning  hat-band  on  for  his 
daughter  Mary.  1702  Order  in  Council  8  Mar.  in  Loud.  GHZ. 
No.  3791/4  It  will  be  allowed  as  full  and  proper  Mourning,  to 
wear  Hatbands  cf  Klack  English  Alamode  covered  with  Black 
Crape.  1806  A.  DTNCAN  kelsons  J''nn.  18  Six  mourners,  in 
scarfs  and  hatband-;.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME/*//;  Thoughts  (rtfy) 
32  The  undertaker's  mute  in  streaming  hat-band. 

3.  Comb.t  as  hatband-hater,  -maker. 

1602  How  to  Choose  Gd.  Wife  fr.  Bad  \.  in.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  IX.  17  A  hat  band  -hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer. 
1632  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Camden)  115  A.  B.  of  London, 
Cittizen  and  H.'ttband-maker.  1720  .SY<m'\r  S-un>.  (1754)  II. 
v.  xv.  334/1  The  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  in- 
corporated company  of  Hat  band  Makers  of  London. 

Ha*t-block.  [Sec  BLOCK  sl>.  4  a.]  A  form  or 
mould  upon  which  a  man's  hat  is  shaped.  Hence 
hat-block  maker,  turner. 

1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6192/9  Thomas  Bossworth  .  .  Hat- 
Block  Turner.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Hat-block 
maker,  a  manufacturer  of  the  solid  wooden  shapes  used  in 
blocking  or  forming  hats. 

Hat-box.  A  box  adapted  to  hold  a  hat  or 
hats;  esp.  as  in  quot.  1794- 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  219  A  Hat-box  is  a 
convenience  for  carrying  hats,  made  of  stout  leather,  in  the 
exact  form  of  a  hat.  1891  MRS.  OuPHANT  Mem,  I-,. 
Oliphant  II.  xi.  152  Standing  before  a  table  on  which  his 
hat-box  answered  the  purpose  of  a  desk. 

Comb.     1884  Lond.  P.  O.  Directory,  Hat  Box  Makers. 

Hat-Case.    --HAT-HOX. 

1598  FLORIO,  Porta  bcretta,  a  capcase,  a  hat  case.  1662 
DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  i.  ii,  The  hat-case  must  be  disposed 
under  the  bed.  1670  Lond.  C>az.  No.  523/4  A  square  large 
Box  ..  with  a  leather  Hat-case  upon  it.  1890  Store  Catal. 
Mar.  1384  Square  Hat  Cases  in  Solid  Leather. 

Comb.    1884  Lond.  P.  O.  Directory^  Hat  Case  Makers. 

Hatch  (hsetj),  $£.l  Forms:  i  heecic,  3-7 
hacche,  4  hoch,  hachch,  4-6  hache,  5-7  hatche, 
6  acche,  6-  batch.  £.  i  hec(c,  5  hecche,  hetche, 
5-6  hech(e.  [OE.  hxc,  genit.  hxcce*  less  com- 
monly h$c  (the  umlaut  of  a  before  cc  being  gener- 
ally x  instead  of  £:  Sievers  §  89.  i  Anm.  i)  :— 
\YGer.  *hakjd-  :  cf.  MLG.  heck,  Du.  hek  (in  Kilian 
hccke,  heck),  Da.  hekke  rack  in  a  stable,  Sw.  hack. 
Ulterior  history  and  original  signification  obscure. 
The  variant  OE.  forms  gave  hatch  (sometimes 
hetcK]  in  southern  and  midl.  Eng.  ;  HECK  and 
sometimes  hack  (HACK  st>.%}  in  north,  dial.] 

1.  A  half-door,  gate,  or  wicket  with  an  open  space 
above  ;  the  lower  half  of  a  divided  door,  which 
may  be  closed  while  the  upper  half  is  open.  Also 
formerly,  and  still  dial.,  any  small  gate  or  wicket. 

(It  is  doubtful  whether  the  masc.  word  in  quot.  1015 
belongs  here.) 

[1015  in  Earle  Land  Charters  393  Of  Sam  haecce  to 
Dudemaeres  hele  .  .  swa  eft  innon  Sane  haecc.]  1062  in 
Thorpe  I^ipl.  .'Kvi  .Vu.v.  395  Of  bare  hlype  to  bare  ealden 
wude  haecce.  a  1230  Owl  <y  Night.  1056  I'hu  come  sone  to 
than  hacche.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  xvii.  335  t»auh  tch  my 
by-lyue  sholde  begge  a-boute  at  mennes  hacches.  ^1465 
}<.  I'..  !\Tisc.  (Warton  Club)  60  Som  .  .  lepe  over  the  hache, 
They  had  no  tyme  to  sedie  the  lache.  1521  .l/.V.  Ace.  St. 
Jo/vSs  //'>>-/>.,  Canterl'.,  For  hangyng  of  an  acche  at  Syster 
Sawyers  }d.  1595  SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  171  In  at  the  window, 
or  else  ore  the  hatch.  1687  T.  BROWN  Lib.  Come,  in  Die. 
ui.'s  \\~ks.  (1705)  II.  126  Affairs  were  come  to  that 
pass,  that  he  durst  hardly  show  his  Nose  over  his  halt  h. 
1688  R.  HOLM  F,  Armoury  in.  3^6/1  An  Hatch,  .is  a  diminu- 
tive Field  Gate,  .only  to  let  a  single  Beast  in  and  out  of  the 
Kidd.  .also  for  Milk  Maids  to  go  in  and  out  safely  without 
Climing  or  going  over  Stiles.  1700  TYKKKLL  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
ooo  A  poor.  .Scholar  une  Relief  at  the  Kitchen- 

Hatch.    1879  TKOLI."  (/V(i88o)  17  He..  passing 

by  the  well-known  buttery  hatches,  looked  into  the  old  hall 
for  the  last  time. 

£.     c  1440  Prom  p.  Parv.  231/2  Hec,  hek,  or  hetche,  or  a 

dore  (A',  liecche,  S.  heke,  or  hech>,  antica.     c  1456  Turnam. 

Tottenham  205  Sum  on  dores,  and  some  on  hech.      a  1529 

IN  /'/;-.  Albany  155  Go  begge  a  byt  <  >f  brade,  at  ylke 

mannes  heche. 

t  b.  fig.  esp.  in  proverbial  phrase,  To  keep  (set, 
have}  a  hatch  before  the  door  :  to  keep  silence.  Obs. 

IKS  R-  SMITH  in  Foxe^.  $  •.!/.,  1684-  III.  336/2  Seeing  God 
under  power  :  The  surest 

way  i'  u:h  before  the  door.     1579  GOSSON  Sc/i. 

Al'xse  (Arb.)  53,  I  wish  that  --wry  n  linker  shoulde  place  a 
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hatch  before  the  doore.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607^  21 
Tush  (quoth  his  wife)  profile  is  a  good  hatch  before  the 
dore.  1594  Knacke  to  Know?  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  535, 
I  say  no  more,  Tis  good  to  have  a  hatch  before  the  door. 

c.   '  Salt-making  term.    The  door  of  a  furnace  * 
(Cheshire  Gloss.  1886). 

f2.  A  hay-rack;   =  HECK  J/'.1  3.  Obs. 

(-1420  Antnrs  of  Art  h.  xxxv,  Hay  hely  thay  hade  in 
baches  vn-higte  [Donee  MS.  in  haches  on  hightj. 

3.  A'aut.    f  a.  Formerly  (in  //.,  rarely  stng.)t  A 
movable  planking  forming  a  kind  of  deck  in  ship>  ; 
hence,also,  the  permanent  deck.  Obs.  Hence  Under 
hatches  =  below  deck;   f  over  hatch  =  overboard. 
b.  Now  (since  deck  has  become  the  term  for  the 
permanent    covering   of   the  hold),   A  trap-door 
or  grated  framework  covering  the  openings  in  the 
deck  called  hatchways.     (The  phi.  under  hatches 
is  now  associated  with  the  last  sense.) 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  179  A  lodes-mon  ly^tly  lep  vmlc-r 
hachches.  c  1350 II  'ill.  Palcrne  2770  [They]  busked  hem  bobe 
sone  aboue  J>e  hacches.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  648  C/.v- 
patra^  He  pouryth  pesyn  up  on  the  hachissledere.  1495  7 
Naval  Ace.  Hen.  J'Y/i/y  For  x  dossen  Candell.  .bought  & 
spent  vnder  the  haches  in  tyme  of  Reparacion  of  the  sayd 
Ship.  15. .  Egyngeconrte  no  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  97  With 
theyr  takyls  they  launched  many  a-  longe  bote,  And  ouer 
hache  threw  them  in  to  the  streame.  1530  PALSGR.  229/2 
Hatche  of  a  shlppe,  ttlt'ac,  traf>f>c.  1548  HAI.I.  (.'/'.• 
Hen.  /'///,  15  The  Scottes  fonghte  sore  on  the  hat. 
1552  HI/MJKT,  Hatche  of  a  shyppe  where  they  walkf, 
permit  la.  1573-80  IJARKT.-J/Z'.  H  223  The  hatches,  ordeckes 
in  a  ship,  where  men  stand  to  fight,  cataslronta.  1581  L. 
ALDERS  KY  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589*178  Vp  I  went  to  the  top 
of  the  hatches.  1582  N.LlCBBFlBUDtT.Cas/a«AAftiVC0)Vff.  /• 
Ind.  x.\v.  64  a,  Commaunded  him  to  prison  vnder  the  hatches. 
1588  GRRKNE  ram1osto(\%$-$)  48  The  maryners  lay  and  ^l<  |'( 
upon  the  hatches.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  ///,  i.  iv.  17  WL- 
pac'd  along  Vpon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  Hatches.  1598 
W.  PHILLIPS  Linschotcn  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  19  They  have 
..cabins  above  the  hatches.  i6n  COTCR.,  Tillac,  the 
Orelop.  or  Arloup,  or,  more  generally,  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 
1617  MiNSHEr  Ditettrr,  The  Hatches  of  a  shippe,  -o  ,  alKd 
because  they  fall  to  like  an  hatch  of  a  doore.  1700  ORVDHN 
Ceyx  <V  Alcyone  146  Seas  impell'd  by  wind-,  . .  A^ault  t  he- 
sides  and  o'er  the  hatches  tow'r.  1762  FALCONER  Shipivr. 
II.  382  Then  burst  the  hatches  off.  1825  J.  NEAL  Bro. 
t)^nathan  1 1.  298  When . .  we  came  to  heave  the  hatches,  we 
found  him.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R,  Gray  vii,  The  object  crawled 
alutii;  the  deck  to  the  hatchway  of  the  hold,  raising  the 
hatch  cautiously,  and  disappeared. 

ft.  la  1400  A  forte  Artk.  3683  Owt  of  botes  on  burde  was 
busked  with  stonys,  Bett  down  of  |>e  beste,  brystis  the 
hetches.  1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  v.  xiv.  19  Endlang  the 
hechis  lyand  heir  and  thairis. 

c.  A  square  or  oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  by 
which  cargo  is  lowered  into  the  hold  ;  a  hatchway. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  99  He  was  going  to  see  the 
covers  of  the  Hatches  of  forty  of  the  fish  ships  ..  nailcil 
down.  1873  Act  36  .y  37  rift.  c.  88  Sched.  i,  Hatches  with 
open  gratings,  instead  of  the  close  hatches  which  are  usual 
in  merchant  vessels. 

4.  fg.  Under  (the)  hatches :  Down  in  position  or 
circumstances  ;  in  a  state  of  depression,  humilia- 
tion, subjection,  or  restraint ;  down  out  of  sight. 

c  155°  I^ict-Play  (Percy  Soc. )  21  Ye  have,  .brought  your- 
self, .so  far  under  the  hatches,  .that  ye  cannot  find  the  way 
to  rise  again.  1621  HUKTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi.  (1651) 
156  If  he  be  poor  ..  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected 
and  forsaken.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvii.  511  In  this  servile 
condition  to  have  kept  us  still  under  hatches.  1678  9 
FOULKKS  Alarm  Sinn.  7  Conscience  has  been  kept  under 
hatches.  1710  in  Hearne  Collect.  ^  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  356 
The  Whigs  must,  .think  the  Church  under  Hatches.  1818 
KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  143  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  a 
country  which  is  continually  under  hatches. 

5.  traiisf.    a.  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  timber- 
shed  or  other  building,  which  is  covered  by  a  trap- 
door ;  also,  the  trap-door  itself. 

1888  in  ll'ard  *  Lock's  Tcchn.  Diet. 
fb.  Alining.  An  opening  made  in  the  ground. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2099  We  sink.. an  Essay  hatch  (an 
orifice  made  for  the  search  of  a  vein1.  1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Sitpp.,  Hatches  ..  used  in  Cornwal,  to  express  any  of  the 
openings  of  the  earth,  either  into  mines,  or  in  search  of  them. 

6.  A  flootl  -gate  or  sluice.    Seealsoquot  1727-51. 
1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  I' III  c.  8  §  i  All  the  sand,  stones, 

grauell,  and  robell  digged  about.. the  said  tin,  there  to  be 
wholly  and  surely  kept,  by  the  said  hatches  and  ties,  out  and 
fnnn  the  said  fresh  nuers  or  water-courses.  1587  [see  FLOOD- 
HM.-H].  1669  WORLIDIIE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  3^  Ha: 
Flud-gates  placed  in  the  water  to  obstruct  its  Current. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hati/ies..\\\f-  word  is  particularly 
u-sed  for  certain  dams,  or  mounds . .  to  prevent  the  water  that 
issues  from  the  stream-works,  and  tin-washes  in  Cornwal, 
from  running  into  the  fresh  rivers.  1758  Dt'scr.  Thames  Go 
The  Navigation,  .was  impeded  by  Hatches,  Stopps  and 
Wears.  1840  COL.  HAWKFK  /V«ry(i893)  II.  187  The  water 
suddenly  abated,  and  we  then  opened  the  doors,  and  let  it 
pour  from  the  rooms  as  from  a  mill  hatch.  1879  JKI-I-KUD  s 
//  'ild  Life  in  .V.  Co.  107  The  farmers  lower  down  the  brook 
pull  up  the  hatches  to  let  the  flood  pass. 

7.  'A  contrivance  for  trapping  salmon1  (Smylh 
Sailors  Woni-bk.  1867).     Cf.  HECK  rf.i  2. 

i8z6  J.  THOMSON  Etym.  Eng.  Wds.  s.v.,  A  salmon  caught 
in  a  machine  called  a  hek  or  hatch. 

8.  A  wooden  bed-frame.  ?  Obs. 

a  1832  SCOTT  (Webster  1864),  A  rude  wooden  stool,  ami 
still  ruder  hatch  or  bed-frame. 

9.  attrib.     and     Comb.,     as    ^sense    i)     t  //" 
stead \    (3;    halch-mati^  -natlt  -itonp,  -riiig\    < 
hatch-head,  -ladder;  hatch-bar,  hatch-deck 
quots.) ;  hatch-gate,  («)  a  wicket,  (/•)   -  sense  C>. 
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1828  WEBSTER  s.v.  Hatch,  The  grate  or  frame  of  cross-bars 
laid  over  the  opening  in  a  *hip\  deck,  now  called  *Jmtt  It- 
bars.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Wr<mf-M.tHateManttosacun 
the  haii-hes.  //'/#.,  ''Hatch-deck,  gun  brigs  had  hatches  in- 
stead  of  lower  decks.  1824  Miss  MmoKD  Village  Ser.  i. 
7-1  We  reached  the  *hatch  gate,  with  the  white  cottage 
Ircsidt--  it.  1867  I1'.  KKANCIS  .  /  ngling  iii.  1 18801  89  Some  lock 
or  hatcli-;.;ale.  1894  HALL  CAINK  Manxman  v.  iii,  The  sea 
..washed  the  faces  of  the  men  as  they  sat  in  oilskins  on  the 
"hatch-head.  1465  Mann.  (y  Honseh.  E.vf.  201  Item,  for 
iiij.  c.  hache  nayle,  xvj.  d.  1785  Gcutl.  Mag.  LV.  i.  429 
Ventilator-;  .  .  placed  at  the  fore,  main,  and  mi/en  *hatch- 
noup.  ?c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  261  Thei  myghtt  not  passe  the 
dure  threscwold,  Nor  lope  ouer  the  *hache-styd. 

Hatch,  sb.-  [f.  HATCH  z/.1]  The  action  of 
hatching,  incubation  ;  that  which  is  hatched ;  a 
brood  (of  young). 

1629  (jAi'LE  Holy  Madn.  244  A  Serpent  of  a  Difficult 
hatch,  and  dangerous.  1797-1804  BEWICK  Brit.  Bints 
(1847)  I.  145  These  birds  make  a  second  hatch.  1859 
j>, \K-\IN  Cr/V-  .S/Vu  ix.  (1878)  240  Two  hybrids  from  the 
same  parent  but  from  different  hatches.  1875  WHYTE  MEL- 
VIU.E  KaUrfelio  ii.  (1876)  15  If  she  addles  all  these  as  she 
addled  the  last  hatch,  I'll  forswear  keeping  fowls.  1894 
b'L-ld  g  June  832/1  There  was  a  good  hatch  of  Mayfly,  and 
the  fish  were  taking  them  fairly  well. 

,/fs'-  '597  SHAKS.  -//*•>/.//',  HI.  i.  86  Such  things  become  the 
Hatch  and  Brood  of  Time.  1602  —  Ham.  in.  i.  174  There's 
something  in  his  soule,  O're  which  his  Melancholly  sits  on 
brood,  And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose  Will  be 
some  danger.  1624  K.  WHITE  A*«//.  Fis/ter  297  The  canon- 
izing of  S;tints  by  ropes  is  of  a  latter  hatch. 

Hatch,  s/'.-'    Also  7  hache.     [f.  HATCH  v.-] 

An  engraved  line  or  stroke  ;  esp.  one  of  those  by 
which  shading  is  represented  in  an  engraving. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card,  Cyrus  ii.  no  Sculptors  m  their 
strongest  shadows  . .  do  draw  their  double  Haches.  1662 
EVELYN  Chalcogr.  v.  nS  The  conducting  of  Hatches  and 
streaks,  whether  with  pen,  point,  or  Graver.  Ibid.  v.  129 
To  discern  an  Original  print  from  a  Copy  print,  .is  a  knack 
very  easily  attain'd  ;  because  'tis  almost  impossible  to  imitate 
every  hatch,  and  to  make  the  stroaks  of  exact  and  equal 
dimensions.  1747  CREED  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  449  Sounds 
of  minute  Duration  will  be  expressed  by  the  Pencils  by  small 
Hatches  geometrically  proportion'd  to  those  Durations. 
1811  Self  Instriit  tor^-zj,  Working  in  hatches  with  a  middling 
full  pencil.  1855  tr.  Labartc's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  iv.  180  He 
u.ses  but  few  hatches  in  his  shadows. 

t  Hatch,  j£.*  Obs.  [a.  F.  hache  hatchet :  see 
HACHE.]  A  hatchet. 

1704  in  B.  Church  /list.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  132,  100 
large  Hatches  or  light  Axes  made  pretty  broad.  1716  Ibid. 
(1865)  I.  33  To  run  upon  them  with  their  Hatches.  1810 
Xuvalilhron.  XXIV.  197  To  demand  three  whale  teeth  and 
twelve  hatches  for  their  ransom. 

t  Hatch,  sbf>  Obs.  [?  var.  of  HITCH.]      A  knot. 

1688  R.  Hoi. ME  Armoury  in.  288/2  At  a  Hundred  threds 
round  the  Reel . .  Housewives  make  a  Hatch  as  some  call  it, 
or  a  Knot,  or  an  Hank. 

Hatch,  st>.G    Curling.    =  HACK  j<M  2  b. 

a  1812  [see  HACK  sbt  2  bj. 

Hatch,  v\  Forms  :  3  pa.  t.  ha;te,  $  pa.  pplt. 
y-haht,  i-hey;t,,5  haughte;  4  6  hacche,5  hetch, 
5-6  hatche,  7  hach,  6-  hatch.  [Early  ME. 
ha(che,n,  pa.  t.  hajte,  prob. :— OE.  *h%ccean  (not 
recorded):  related  to  MHG.  hecken  ^see  Grimm 
Ii  746),  Sw.  hiifka,  Da.  hwkke  to  hatch  from  the 
cg£.  Ulterior  etymology  unknown.] 

1.  intr.  To  bring  forth  young  birds  from  the  egg 
by  incubation. 

a  1250  Owl  ,y  Xtght.  105  Tim.  .latest  thar-on  thyfoleey; 
Tho  hit  bi-com  that  he  ha^te,  And  of  his  eyre  briddes  y-ra^te. 
1399  I-ANGL.  Riih.  Reticles  in.  44  pis  brid  ..  hopith  flbr  to 
h.u  he  or  heruest  begynne.  1573-80  HARKT  Alv.  H  226 
Th;it  hath  lately  hatched,  or  brought  forth,  .effacing.  *7*9 
D'URKKV  rills  (1872'  VI.  316  My  Hen  has  hatched  to-day. 
1879  Daily  Nttvs  19  Apr  3/3  Rabins  and  hedge-sparrows 
are  now  setting  or  hatching-out. 


2.  trans.  To  bring  forth  from  the  egg  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  heat. 
a.  with  the  young  as  obj. 


-  egg  eitn 

ith/<?rM, 


out.) 


1398  Tin- VISA  Karth.  /V  /'.  R.  xir.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Whan 
hire  }onge  briddes  be}>  newliche  i  hey^t  [1495  hauglitej. 
c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  232/2  Hetchyd,  as  byrdys,Jul/tficatKSt 
fit  at  us.  1545  JOYK  Exp.  Dan.  2  These . .  wil  sittc  their  egges 
and  hatche  forth  their  chikens.  1577  B.  GOOI;I-:  Hcresbaclis 
Hush.  iv.  (1586)  160  You  must  not  take  the  chickins  away  as 
they  be  hatcht.  1653  WALTON  Angler  x.  189  Uarnacles 
and  young  Goslinea  bred  by  the  Suns  heat  and  the  rotten 
planks  of  an  old  -Ship,  and  hatched  of  trees.  1774  GOI.DSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  241  In  this  fortress  the  male  and  female 
hatch  and  brini;  up  their  brood  with  security.  1890  Spectator 
3  Feb.,  One  of  them  having  failed  to  hatch  out  a  brood. 
b.  with  the  egg  as  obj. :  To  incubate. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  lias.  5  [The  ey]  that  is  hacchid,  shal  breken 
out  in  to  a  cokatrice.  1555  KDKN  Deiadcs  9  Sume  haue 
alrfdy  hatched  their  egges.  1698  FHYEK  Ace.  E.  India  ^  J'. 
4-vj  Turtles,  or  Tortoises  . .  came  ashoar  to  lay  their  Ecgs, 
which  these  Sands  hatch.  1834  MC.MURTRIE  Cuvifr's  Anim. 
i.  168  No  Reptile  hatches  its  eggs.  1846  J.  \\.\\  \  \  u 
IM»r.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  4  These  eggs  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

3.  intr.  for  pass.     a.   Of  the  young  :   To  come 
forth  from  the  egg.     b.  Said  of  the  egg. 

1593  SHAKS.  Ltn  r.  849  Why  should,  .hateful  cuckoos  hatch 
in  sparrow.-.'  nests?   1727-51  CHA.MBtRs  (.'yd.  s.v.  Hatching 
After  this  they  put  in  the  L-L;-I  to  hatch.      1867   F.  FKANMS 
Anxlhig  \.  (1880)  178  Larva;  rising  from  the  bottom  i>, 
out.     1888  LLOYD   PRYCK  ritens,int  Rearing  26  Tin 
will  hatch  out  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  <!.' 

4.  transf.  (trans.    Of  other  animals,  and  gener- 
ally :  To  bring  forth,  bring  into  existence,  breed. 

«  1327  Pol.  Staff* (Caindcn)  237  Gedelynges. .  Palefreiours 
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ant  pages,  Ant  boyes  \\ith  boste  ;  Alle  weren  y-h.-iht  Of  an 
linr^c  tlin^i.-.  1587  Alirr.  Ma,£.t  I'ladnd  x\  ii,  Wuuld  you 
not  maruell  then,  what  monsters  now  doth  natute  I. 
1692  RAY/?&ja£  H'orlti\\.  (1732)  7  Hatching.. or  quicken- 
ing and  bringing  to  Perfection  the  Seeds.  1791  W.  UARTKAM 
Carolina  7  Serving  as  a  nursery  bed  to  hatch  ..  the  inf.mt 

Klant.  a  1845  HOOD  To  Syfo.  Urieui  vii,  Parishioners, — 
atched, — husbanded, — and  wived. 

f5.  intr.  To  brood  (fig.}  Obs. 

1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Stint.  62  Thick  darkness  lyes  And 
hatcheth  o'er  thy  people. 

6.  fy.  trans. )  To  bring  to  maturity  or  full  de- 
velopment, csp.  by  a  covert  or  clandestine  process  ; 
to  contrive,  devise,  originate  and  develop.  Also 
with  up)  forth. 

1549  COVKRUAI.E,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Jos.  39  Other  mennes 
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that  mischiefe  hatcheth,  mischiefe  catcheth.  1678  WANLMY 
H'<v!e/.Lit.  I  !'<»•/<  f\.i.  §100.468/2  The  Gunpowder  Treason 
was  hatched  here  in  England.  1778  MAD.  D'AHULAV/^/^?^ 
123  Aug.,  How  I  wish  you  would  hatch  up  a  comedy  between 
you  !  1873  S.  &  J.  HORNER  Florence  I.  xviii.  274  Charged 
with  hatching  plots  against  the  State. 

b.   intr.  for  pass.  (In  to  be  hatching^  orig.  from 
vbl.  sb.,  to  be  a-hatching) 

1646  CRASHAW  Ste-Ps  to  Temple  74  Who  finds  his  warm 
heart  hatch  into  a  nest  Of  little  eagles  and  young  loves. 
1654  TRAIT  Contnt.  Jer.  ii.  2  Treason  hatching  in  his  heart. 
1741  MIDDLLTUN  Cicero  I.  n.  140  The  great  dangers  and 
plot-s,  that  were  now  hatching  against  the  State. 

Hence  Hatched///,  a. 

1781  COWI-KR  Retirement  64  These  hatched,  and  those 
resuscitated  worms.  1863  MRS.  C  CLARKE  S/iaks.  Char. 
xi.\.  484  They  suspected  it  to  he  a  hatched  rumour. 

Hatch,  v.~     Also  5-6  hachve.     [a.  F.  hache- r 
to  cut,  hack,  draw  lines  upon  metal,  paper,  etc.,  f. 
|    hache  hatchet :  see  HACHE  ;  cf.  CROSS-HATCH.] 

1.  trans.  To  cut,  engrave,  or   draw  a  series  of 
lines,   generally  parallel,   on  (a  metal,  wood,   or 
paper  surface) ;  chiefly  used  for  shading  in  engraving 
or  drawing.    In  quot.  1598  used  of '  cutting '  a  file. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  tiartas  n.  i.  iv.  H  and ie-c  rafts  522  He 
hatcheth  files,  and  hollow  vices  wormeth.  1661  MORGAN 
Sft/i.  Gentry  i.  i.  3  Sable . .  is  aptly  expressed  by  lines  hatchid 
across  one  another.  1703  MOXON  Ma/t.  Excrc.  55  This 
Globular  end  must  be  Hatch'd  with  a  fine  cut,  by  a  File- 
cutter.  1793  SM EATON  Edy stone  L.  194  Distinguished  in  the 
plan  by  being  hatched  with  slant  lines.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Manuf.  Metal  II.  82  Having  heated  the  steel,  .they  hatch 
it  over  and  across  with  the  knife. 

transf.  1858  HERSCHEL  Ontl.A$tron*\'\\.  §43o(ed.  5)283 
The  exterior  of  another  [moon  crater]  is  all  hatched  over  with 
deep  gullies. 

absol.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxv.  x.  II.  535  To  hach  also, 

ea  and  to  fill  within,  requireth.  .much  labour.     1669  A. 

'KOWNK  Ars  rict.  101  Before  that  you  begin  to  Hatch  or 
shadow,  you  must  draw  all  the  outmost  lines  with  a  needle. 

2.  To  inlay  with  narrow  strips  or  lines  of  a  dif- 
ferent substance  ;  to  lay  strips  or  plates  of  gold  or 
silver  in  or  on  (a  surface)  byway  of  ornament.  (In 
quot.  1480  with  the  material  inlaid  as  obj.) 

1480  ll'tinir.  Ace.  Edit).  7^(1830)  160,  xij  yerdes  of  clothe 
of  silver  h.ithed  uppon  satyn  grounde.  1548  HALL  Citron.^ 
Ilt-n.  Vii /,  77  The  fether  was  blacke  and  hached  with  gold. 
1599  NASHK  Lenten  Stuffc  (1871)35,  I  might  enamel  and 
hatch  ouer  this  deuice  more  artificially  and  masterly.  1621 
J  I  .\KI-\VII.L  David's  I'mv  224  The  handle  or  pummell  hatcht 
or  inameld.  1679  Lend.  Caz.  No.  1395/4  A  Hanger,  with  a 
Sawc  un  the  back,  haiuh'd  with  silver.  1820  Scu  1 1  -  Mo  mist. 
-\vi,  The  poignet  being  of  silver  exquisitely  hatched. 

3.  transf.  and_/%". 

a  1556  liarpalus'  Ccmpl.  ix.  In  Gilfillan  Less-knmvn  /'<vAv 
(1850)  I.  129  It  seem'd  unhap  had  him  long  hatcht  In  midst 
i>f  liis  dispairs.  ^11613  <>VEKHI-RY  A  ll'ifc  (1638)  218  A 
Kymer  Is  a  fellow  whose  face  is  hatcht  all  over  with  impu- 
dence. <zi6zi  lii-Ai'.v.  &  Fi..  Tlti-rryff  T!itlodort't  n.  iii, 
A  fair  design  . .  To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  pro- 
fession Hatch'd  in,  and  made  one  piece.  1649  G.  DAMI.I, 
Trinarcli.)  Hen,  W,  ccxxv,  His  sword  . .  Hatch't  in  Blood 
Royall.  1658  BRATHWAIT  Honest  (.iliost,  To  State  Censor 
Aiv,  A  Kubrick  Story,  ach't  in  blood. 

Hence  Hatched  ///.  a.  Hatched  moulding :  a 
kind  of  moulding  used  in  Norman  architecture, 
formed  with  two  series  of  oblique  parallel  incisions 
crossing  each  other. 

1607  MIUDLKTON  Your  Five  Gallants  n.  iii,  One  gilt  hatcht 
rapier  and  dagger.  1842-76  GWILT  .in/iif.  S  .197  The  im-a 
usual  ornaments  were  ..7.  The  hatched.  1846  P.XRKKH  Gfoss. 
Archit.  s.v.  Moulding,  The  Hatched  mouldin-  is  also  not 
uncommon,  and  is  found  early  in  the  style,  as  it  can  be  cut 
conveniently  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel,  with  the  pick  only. 
1868  (i.  SiKi'iiENs  Runic  Man.  I.  223  Simple  carvings, 
ch icily  hatcht  work  or  straight  lines. 

t  Hatch.,  7 '.'•'>  Ubs.  [f.  llA'iCHJvU]  traus.  To 
close  (a  door)  with  a  hatch  ;  to  close. 

1581  SIDNEY  Astr.  fy  Stella  xxxviii,  While  sleepe  1 
with  heauy  wings  To  hatch  mine  eyes.    1608  SHAKS.  I\>:  iv. 
ii.  37  "1'were  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched. 

f  Hatch,  ».4  Obs.  [var.  of  HACK  v.1]  tnuis. 
To  hoe  (seed)  info  the  ground  ;  =iL\CK  z*.1  4. 

1653  PLAT  Card.  Eden  78  Hatch  them  into  the  ground 
with  a  rake  striken  thicke  upon  them. 

f  Hatch,  v£  Obs.  [Cf.  HACK  z/.i  13.]  intr. 
To  cough. 

1733  Revolution  Politicks  in.  63  His  Holiness  ..  when 
my  Lord  had  gone  a  pretty  way  in  his  Speech,  did  mimick, 
hatch,  and  pretend  to  be  taken  with  a  violent  Fit  of  Coughing. 

Hatch,  z'.G,  obs.  var.  of  HITCH  ?'. 

c  14407 ^romp.  i'tin'.  239  2  Hatuhyd,  or  rcinevyd  |A'.  hidml, 
S.  hychyd),  ainotus*  remotus. 


HATCHET. 

Ha'tch-boat.  [f.  H.VTI-H  rf.'  +  UOAT.]  a. 
'  A  sort  of  small  vessel  known  as  a  pilot  boat, 
having  a  deck  composed  almost  cnlircly  of  hatches ' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-M:.).  b.  'A  kind  of  li.-ilf- 
dccked  fishing  boat ;  one  which  has  a  hatch  or  well 
lor  keeping  fish'  (Simmonds  Diit.  '1'i'aJc  iSjS'. 

1867  J.  MACCREGOR  Voy.  Alone  iii.  47  The  poor  little 
hatch-boat  h.-is  come  near  with,  -its  scanty  crew. 

Hatchel.hro-tfl.j-/).  Forms:  o.  4  hechele, 
hechil,  5  hyohele,  6-7  hetchell,  -ill,  hichel,  7 
(9  dial.)  hetohel,  hitchel.  0.  7-9  hatchel(l. 
[A  parallel  form  to  HACKLE  sl>.~,  q.v.  for  etymo- 
logical relations.  Of  the  various  Eng.  forms,  liechtle 
(hetchel)  and  hekele,  are  the  earlier,  and  appear  to 
be  the  southern  and  northern  forms  of  OE.  */;£<•<•/ ; 
while  hackle  and  hatchcl  point  to  a  parallel  form 
*hxccl.  Hatchel  may  be  merely  a  late  variant  of 
Aetc/iel  with  the  vowel  assimilated  to  hackle;  hitchel 
seems  to  be  a  casual  variant.]  An  instrument  for 
combing  flax  or  hemp  ;  =  HACKLE  sk.'t.  HECKLE. 

a.  01300  Sat.  People  Kildarc  xix.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155 
Ich  makid  on  of  5ou  sit  opon  a  hechil.  14..  Vac .  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  595/12  Malaga,  an  hychele.  1530  PALSGU.  231/1 
Hetchell  for  flaxe.  serantq.  scranf.  1622  MAHBF.  tr.  Alt  - 
man's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  261  Spindles,  reeles,  distaffes,  and 
httchels  for  flaxe.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  }l iclu-1. 

/3.  ifin  Cmm~Ferratr,  a  flax-combe,  orhatchell.  1656  \\'. 
D.  tr.  Comenius'  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  T  385  They  are . .  hatchelleit 
with  an  iron  hatchell.  1794  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  54 
A  Hatchell  ..  has  forty  sharp-pointed  iron  teeth,  one  fool 
long,  fixed  in  wood.  1833  J-  S.  BARKY  Hist.  SH:  J/aiwci; 
J/nss.  38  The  hatchel,  and  swingling-knife,  alas  !  are  num- 
bered . .  with  the  things  that  were  hut  are  not ! 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hatchel-iiiaker,  -teeth. 

14..  I'ac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 595/14  J/titn.rarius,sm  hychel- 
maker.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  4  Kemhed  with  hetdul! 
teeth  of  yron.  1721-2  in  Hist.  .\~art/ifictd,  Mass.  (1875)  160 
To  making  36  hatchel  teeth  030. 

Hatchel,  v.  Forms  :  a.  4  heoohele,  5  hych- 
ele, 6  hetchyll,  7  (9  dial.)  hetchel,  hitchel.  Ii. 
6  hachell,  6-9  hatchel'vl.  [f.  prec. ;  cf.  HACKLE, 
HECKLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress  (flax  or  hemp)  with  a  hatchel ; 
to  hackle. 

0.  ciysGloss.  W.dc Biblcsiu.  in  Wright  /  'oc.  156  Laserence 
[gloss  the  hechele]  dont  pernet  E  vostre  lyn  serencet  [glos* 
hechelet].  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  DC  J\  A' .  x\  n.  xcvii.  (ToUem. 
MS.),  [Flax]  is  knokked  and  belt  ..  ribbed  and  hecchelid 
[1535  heckled]  and  sponne.  14..  /  ~t>c.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  595/11 
Mtitn.i-'\  to  hychele.     1530  PALSGR.    583/2,   I  hetchyll,  je 
ct'tfincc.      1649  BLITHE  kng.  linprou.  hnpr.  (1653^  260-1 
Hetchelling  and  dressing  it  up. 

ft.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.  Scrancer  du  Hit, 
too  hatchell  flaxe.  1608  HIAWOOD  Lucrece  tr.  ii.  (Song), 
She  her  flaxe  and  tow  did  hatchel.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2729/4  Breaking,  Swingling,  and  preparing  it  to  be 
Hatchelled.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  390/1  The  flax  is 
.  .hatchelled  to.  .arrange  the  fibres  for  spinning. 

2.  Jig.  To  harass,  worry;  cf.  HECKLE,  rare. 
1833  CARLYLK  Cagliostro  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  V.  05  Be- 

writled,  fleeced,  hatchelled,  bewildered  and  bedevilled.  1897 
n'fttiit.  Ga--:.  10  Aug.  8/1  He  doesn't  '  hetchel'  either  of 
them  into  misery. 

lluur  Hatchelled  ///.  a.,  Ha  tchelling  vbl. 
sb. ;  also  Ha'tcheller,  a  llax-dresser,  heckler. 

14. .  yoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  595/13  Mataxator,  mataxafrix. 
an  hycheler.  1573  Lane.  Wills  III.  62,  xx  knokes  of 
luitchelled  lyne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  i.  The  ^hort 
sliuds  or  shives  that  are  . .  parted  in  the  hetchelling.  1611 
COTGR.,  Scrancier,  a  flax-man,  a  hatclieller,  or  comber  of 
llax.  1656  W.  \>.  tr.  Comrtiins'  Gate  Lai.  Unl.  f  385'!  Ii. a 
\\hichisseparated  in  hatchelling  is  hurds  and  tow.  1794 
l\igging  cS-  Seamanship  I.  56  Over  which  is  the  hatchellini;- 
loft.  1798  F.  LEIGHTON  Let.  to  J.  Boucher  17  Mar.  (MS.). 
I  have  laldy  met  with  a  Shropshire  word  new  to  me,  vb. 
Hatcheler,  it  means  a  dresser  of  flax  or  hemp. 

Hatcher  (hartfai).     [f.  HATCH  v.1  +  -EB  '.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  hatches  (eggs). 

1632  I,nm;mv  Tra-.'.  IX.  381  The  Oven  producing. -three 
or  foure  hundred  living  Chickens,  .the  Hatcher  or  Curator, 
is  onely  Recompensed  according  to  the  living  numbers. 
1708  MOITKUX  RaMais  v.  viii.  (1737)  30  A  Curse  light  on 
the  Hatcher  of  the  ill  Bird.  1838  Tail'*  Mag.  V.  600 
Those  diligent  hatchers  who  cackle  so  much  and  sit  so  little. 
b.  spec.  A  contrivance  in  which  eggs  are 
hatched ;  an  incubator. 

1884  DAY  in  Fisheries  F.xhilt.  Lit.  II.  84  Chester's  semi- 
rotating  hatcher.  1888  LLOYD  PKYCK  I'hcasant  bearing  37 
Take  them  [the  eggs]  from  under  the  hen,  and  place  them 
in  the  drawer  of  the  hatcher. 

2.  fig.  A   contriver,   deviser,   plotter,  covert  or 
clandestine  producer. 

1581  SAVILE  Taeitus  tfist.  i.  vii.  (1591)  5  The  crime 
whereof  themselves  were  the  hatchers.  1647  'Vtf.tr  Comm. 
Epli.  v.  3  He  found  theaters  to  be  the  very  hatchers  of  all 
wickednease.  1704  SWIFT  /'.  Tub  ix,  A  gteut  hatcher  and 
breeder  of  business.  1883  SIR  T.  MARTIN  Ld.  Lyndlnirst 
v.  135  Hi^  informant,  as  the  hatchers  of  anecdotes  too  often 
are,  was  under  a  delusion. 

Hatchery  (hart/an),    [f.  HATCH  t>J  +  -KBY.] 

A  hatching  establishment ;  spec,  one  for  hatching 
the  ova  of  fish  by  artificial  means. 

1880  Times  17  Sept.  4/2  Means  of  introducing  each  year 
numbers  of  young  fry  from  '  hatcheries  '.  1884  Harper1! 
Mai;.  Aug.  481/1  New  trout  and  salmon  hatchery  opened 
at  Luilithgow.  1885  Tiling  18  Sept.  j  The  Government  may 
.  .see  the  importance,  .of  fish  hatcheries. 

Hatchet  ihsrtjft),  sl>.  Forms  :  4-6  hachet,  4 
acohett,  hachit.  5  hachytt,  hacchet,  6  hach-, 


HATCHET. 

hatchette.  5  hatchet  7  -ed  .  [a.  F.  hachettc 
fern.  (13th  -u  Littre),  dim.  f.  //mV/f  a\. 

In  nth  c.,  K.  had  also  haJict  (masc.  .] 

1.  A  smaller  or  lighter  ax  with  a  short  handle, 
adapted  for  use  with  one  hand. 

1375  BAKBOUK  B>  \  ?heman  . .  ^uld  dryf  the 

wvn,  .uid  ber  Ane  hachit,  that  war  hchaip  to  scher,  Vndir    , 

.     1377  I ..\s<, i-  P.  /V.  K  in.  .,04  AHe  J?at  bere>.. 
Axe,  o>er  nachet  [C.  iv.  362  acchett].     <r  1400  MAUMDKV. 
(Roxh.  i  \.\i.  :;)  Men  hewe<t  with  a  hacchet  aboute  be  fote  of    ' 
be  tree.     1474  CAXTON  C/itsse  61  He  ought  to  haue  on  his 
a  sharpe  or  crokyd  hatchet.      1577  B.  Gooct  Hercs- 
Uttsb.  i.  (15861  lib,  Axes,  Hatchettes,  and  Sithes, of 
•-.     1677  W.  HUUBARD  \arrtitiv£  (1865)  II.  114  The 
...knocked  the  poor  Maid  down  with  their  Hatchets, 
and  gave  her  many  Wounds.     1703  MOXON  Mft/i.  E.\crt . 
Hatchet  ..is  to  Hew  the    Irregularities  off  such 
uf  Stuff  which  may  be  sooner  Hewn  than  Sawn.     - 
1851   D.  \Vn  SON  Frch,  Ann.  I.  vi.  184  Hatchets  or  wedges 
are  among  the  most  abundant  ..relics  of  the  Stone  period. 

2.  Phrases,  f  To  hang  up  one's  hatchet :  to  cease 
from  one's  labours ;  to  take  a  rest.    Obs.      70  take 
or  dig  up  the  hatchet',  to  take  up  arms  in  warfare, 
to  commence  hostilities.     To  bury  the  hatchet :  to    . 
lay  down  one's  arms ;    to  cease  from  hostilities.    ' 
(These  two  phrases  are  derived  from  the  customs    ! 
of  the  North  American  Indians.)     To  throw  (Jling* 
sling}  the  hatchet',  to  make  exaggerated  statements. 
See  also  HELVE. 

a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  223  Hang  up  thyn  hachet 
•int  tin  knyf,  Whil  him  lasteth  the  lyf  with  the  lunge 
bhonkes.  c  1430  Hymns  I'irg.  (1867)  69  Hange  up  }>m 
hachet  &  take  j>!  reste.  c  1530  K.  H  iLLi-:sCv// //«//- /Y.  Bk. 
(1858)  140  When  thou  hast  well  done  hang  up  ihy  hatchet. 
1755  G.  WASHINGTON  Jrnl,  \\'rit.  1889  I.  21  Three  Nations 
of  trench  Indian*  . ,  had  taken  up  the  Hatchet  against  the 
English.  1780  G.  PARKKR  Lifes  Painter  xii.  85  Many 
.  .habituate  themselves  by  degrees  to  a  mode  of  the  hatchet- 
flinging  extreme.  1794  J.  JAY  Corf,  fy  Pith.  Papers  (1893)  ' 
IV.  147  To  use  an  Indian  figure,  may  the  hatchet  henceforth  j 
be  buried  for  ever.  1837  W.  IRVIN<;  (.'apt,  Bonnmille  III. 
219  The  chiefs  met ;  the  amicable  pipe  was  smoked,  the 
hatchet  buried,  and  peace  formally  proclaimed.  1893  '*"•  ^-  I 
FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain  97  The  ladies  titter,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  skipper's  habit  of  slinging  the  hatchet. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hatchet-edge^  'head,  -man, 
-work ;    hatchet-like   adj.  ;    hatchet-fashion    adv.  ; 
hatchet-face,  a  narrow  and  very  sharp  face:  so    i 
hatchet-fist,  -jaw ;    hatchet-faced  a.,  having  a    ' 
hatchet-face  :   so  hatchet -headed  a.  ;  t  hatchet- 
fitch    (vetch),    a    leguminous    plant,    Secitrigera 
Coronitta  =  AX-FITCH  ;    hatchet- stake,   a   small 
anvil  for  bending  thin  sheet  metal. 

1858  H.  MILLER  Cntut  Betsy  vi.  98  The  Scuir.  .resembled 
a  sharp  *hatchet-edge  presented  to  the  sky.  1650-66  WHAK- 
TON  It'ks.  11683)  389  Their  Prodigious  Ears,  Short  Hair,  and 
'Hatchet-Faces.  i7<>7_J.  Srtvicxs  tr.  Qitevedos  Com.  If/is. 
(1709'  372  A  Lanthorn  Jaw'd  Woman,  with  a  Hatchet  Face. 
1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  .\viii.  (1871)  II.  351  They  had 
pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchet-face  !  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  *  llatiltct-fac'd,  Hard-favor'd, 
Homely.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  I.  12  A  thin  hatchet- 
faced  gentleman,  with  projecting  eyes  like  a  lobster.  1798 
Sporting  Mag.  XII.  18  A  most  violent  and  unexpected 
blow  of  his  'hatchet  fist.  159?  GKRARDK  Herbal  n.  d.  1055 
'Hatchet  Fetches.  Ibid.  1057  In  English,  Axseed,  Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch,  and  Hatchet  Fitch.  1829-55  London's  Encycl. 
Plants  6.*8  Hatchet  Vetch.  1845  SIOCMI  I.I.KK  Hatuibk. 
Brit.  Ituiin  (1854)  322  The  heavy  shouldered,  *hatchet- 
headed,  zebra-striped  brute  before  him.  1755  G.  WASHINU- 
ION  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  299  note,  To  detaiODOtb  inulattoes  ! 
and  negroes . .  and  employ  them  as  Pioneers  or  *  Hatchetmen. 
1836  H.  G.  K.NIUHT  Art/lit.  Tour  Normandy  ,\,\iii.  199  The  i 
most  common  mouldings  are  the  billet,  the  nail-head,  tin: 
chevron,  the  xig-zag  or  embattled  frette,  *hatchet,  nebule, 
btar,  rope,  beak-head,  dog-tooth.  1697  J)AMHJ  K  i'cy.  I.  85  ' 
This  their  digging  or  'hatchet  work  they  help  out  by  fire  ' 
. .  making  the  inside  of  their  Canoa  hollow.  1849  RUSKIS 
Sev.  Lamps  i.  §  10.  20  Choose  . .  the  Norman  hatchet  work, 
instead  of  the  Flaxinan  frie/e  and  statue. 

Hence  f  Hatchet  v.  trails.,  to  cut  with  a  hatchet. 

1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  Ded.,  I  . .  serve  but  as  Vulcan  to 
hatchet  this  Minerva  from  that  Jupiter's  bigge  braine.  1700 
S.  PAKI:LK  Six  Phil.  Ess.  36  A  large  stump  of  a  Tree  . . 
haichcted  into  an  Elbow  Chair. 

Hatchettin  ,luf."(J.Hin).  Also  -ettine,  -etin(e. 
Min.  [Named  after  C.  llatchett,  the  discoverer 
of  columbium  and  tantalium  :  see -IN.]  1.  =next. 

1821   Thomsons  Annuls  Ser.  n.  I.  136  It  should  be  distill- 

.uuivhed  by  the  name  of  Hatchetine.   1852  It'.  }'/ti!ti/>s  Elan. 

• .  Min.  627.    1861  BKIS  row  Gfass.  Min.,  Hatchettine.  a 

.Mineral   Tallow.     Occurs  either  flaky  like  spermaceti,  or 

subgranular  like  bees-wax.     1881  /'<>/.  Educ.  VI.  50  Mineral 

.  -'A  hatchetine  is  the  lightest  of  the  known  mineraK,  its 

>!><-'. ilic  gravity  being  0-6078. 

2.    ^ClIKISMATITE.  1868  DANA  Min.  728. 

Hatchettite  :JiartJY-Uit).    Min.     [f.  as  prec. 

-f  -ITE.]  A  >ellowish-white  subtronsparent  fossil 
resin  or  wax-like  hydrocarbon  found  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  South  Wales. 

1868  DANA  Min.  732  Conybeare.  .stated  that,  .hatdiettite 
melts  in  warm  water  under  170°  F. 

Hatchettolite  (haetj&tofcit).    A/in.     [f.   as 

prec.  r-  -LITE.]  A  columbale  of  uranium,  of  yellow- 
brown  colour  and  resinous  lustre. 

1877  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XIII.  369  Hatchettolite  is 
doubtless  a  neutral  culumbate  of  uranium  oxide  and  lime. 

Hatchety  UKVtjVti  ,  a.  [f.  HATCH  KT  +  -Y.]  Re- 
sembling a  hatchet ;  thin  and  sharp  :  said  of  the 
face.  Cf.  hatchet-fated. 
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1851  /-'r:)tt>-'s  Mag,  XL.  III.  6,4  Logins  ha-  1  a  thin  hat<_hety 
face.  1873  HBSAHI  &  RICE  Little  Girl  II.  vi.  82  Some  of 
them  are  fiat-  failed,  some  of  them  arc  inclinei!  to  be 
'  hatchety  '.  1889  fall  Mali  (.1.  u  July  j,  j  The  other  a 
hatchety-faced  woman. 

Hatching    Nse-tjuj),   :  V.  j/'.1     [f.  HATCH  z/.i] 

The  action  ol  HATCH  v.1  in  its  vniious  senses. 

14..   !\\.  In  \Vr.-Wiilcker  606/6  /W///T(Yz<7<>.  hacchyn^c. 

1555  \\',  \\"AIHI  MAN  Fardlc  l-'acions  I'rcf.  18  Euen  from  the 

firs-te  hatchynyc  of  the  \\orlde.     i6ia  MABBK  tr.   AL-ntans 

Guzman  <f  Alf.  \\.  257  Good  marriages  are  not  chickins  nf 

ilayes  hatching.      1840   Penny  Cycl.    XVIII.  47?   i 

The  twenty-one  days  required  for  the  hatching  of  chicken:.. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1851  MAVHI  \\  Lond.  L,\l\->;ir  (iS6.()  III,  24  A  shop  in 
Leicester  Square,  where  Cantello's  hatching-eggs  machine 
was.  1883  Fisheries  E.\hil>.  Catal.  203  Model  of  hat- 
house  .  .  fitted  up  with  miniature  hatching  apparatus  .  .  Fer- 
liatcliiiu  jar>  .  .  hati-liin;^  troughs  ..  hatching  boxes 
[etc.].  1884  DAY  in  Pitheriet  Exkib.  Lit.  II.  75  Carp  re- 
quire a  hatcbing-pond.  1885  Chr.  World  15  Jan.  37/3 
That,  .hatching-place  of  hellish  plots  of  wholesale  murder. 

Hatching,  vbl.  s/>.~     [f.  HATCH  v.~  1   -IM; 
The  action  or  HATCH  v.~  :   the  drawing  of  par 
lines  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  shading  ;  chiefly 
concr.,  the  series  of  lines  so  drawn  ;  hatches. 

In  Heraldry  different  modes  of  hatching  are  used  to 
represent  the  different  tinctures  or  colours. 

1662  K\  t-.LYN  Chalcogr,  v.  (K..),  Hatchings  e.\press'd  by 
single  strokes  are  ever  the  most  graceful  and  natural;  though 
of  uteater  difficulty  to  execute,  especially  being  any  uayes 
oblique  ;  because  they  will  require  to  be  made  broader  and 
fuller  in  the  middle,  then  either  at  their  entrance,  or  exit. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  146/1  When  one  Hatching  or 
Stroke  in  a  piece  of  Work  crosses  another  .  .  this  is  called  a 
Double  Shadow,  also  a  Double  Hatch.  1727-51  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.j  The  first  kind  of  hatching  in  pale,  or  from  top  to 
bottom,  signifies  gules  or  red.  1816  SINGEK///^/.  Cards2i2 
The  cross  hatching  in  the  print.  1870  RusKIM  Lcct.  Art 
vi.  163  The  attempts  to  imitate  the  shading  of  line  draughts- 
men, by  dotting  and  hatching. 

attrib.  1695  DRYDHN  tr.  7)it  Frcsny's  Art  Paint.  Wks. 
1808  XVII.  472  Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil.  1798 
Characters  in  Ann.  Rtg.  360  A  hatching  style  of  pencilling. 

Ha  "telling,  £'/>/.  sb:-\  Mining.    -—  HATCH  s/>.} 

1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Snpp.  s.v.  Digging,  Expressing  the 
random  openings  which  they  make  in  search  of  mines,  by 
the  word  natc&lttf)  or  essay-hatching. 

Ha'tching,  ppl.a.  [f.  HATCH  v^  +  -ING*.] 
That  hatches,  in  various  senses. 

1856  Amn  Pod.  ll'ks,  382  Yearning  As  if  to  cast  some  birth 
of  shape  from  out  Her  hatching  loins.  1892  MKS.  H.  WARD 
Darid  Grieve  II.  127  To  sit  at  home..'  like  a  hatching  hen'. 

Hatchment  '  (hse-tfm^nt).  [Shortened  and 
altered  from  ACHIEVEMENT  (q.v.)  through  the 
forms  atcheament)  atchcmcnt^  atctimcnt.]  An 
escutcheon  or  ensign  armorial  ;  =  ACHIEVEMENT  3  ; 
esp.  a  square  or  lozenge-shaped  tablet  exhibiting 
the  armorial  bearings  of  a  deceased  person,  which 
is  affixed  to  the  front  of  his  dwelling-place. 

1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  V^  50  The  Hachementes  wer 
borne  onely  by  capitaynes.  1571  UOSSEWELL  Annorie  n. 
121  b,  Because  ye  may  the  better  vnderstande  what  suche 
auhementes  bee.  .  It  might  be  asked  of  me  what  thys  worde 
achettement  meaneth.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Jlain.  iv.  v.  214  No 
Trophee,  Sword,  nor  Hatchment  o're  his  bones.  1687  WOOD 
Life  lO.  H.  S.)  III.  216  A  hatchment  or  achivment  hanging 
over  the  great  gate  leading  into  Magd.  Coll.  1747  HERVKY 
MeJit.  II.  62  i'l'.e  Hatchment  suspended  on  the  Wall,  or  the 
Crape  streaming  in  the  Air,  are  silent  intimations.  1755 
T.  H.  CUOKKR  Orl.  Fur.  XLI.  .\\x,  Orlando,  to  adorn  nis 
atch'ment  bright  Did  lofty  Habel  thunderstruck  dis.play. 
1810  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIX.  318  Ye  windows 
dim  with  achinents.  1864  BOUTCLL  Her,  Hist.  $•  Pop.  xiii. 
108  It  is  cn>toinary  to  place  on  a  Hatchment  :>ome  brief 
legein.I  of  a  religious  character. 

tmnsf.  1617  FLKUJHEK  I'alcntinian  iv.  iv,  My  naked 
sword  Stands  but  a  hatchment  by  me  ;  only  held  To  shew 
1  was  a  soldier.  1848  UICKKNS  l^oinl<ty  .\.\.\,  With  black 
hatchments  of  pictures  blotching  the  walls. 

attrib.  1864  HOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  ,y  Pep.  xxix.  (ed.  3)  444 
Characteriatid  of  modern  hatchment-painting. 

t  Hatchment  -.  Obs.  [f.  HATCH  r.a  +  -MBNT.] 

The  'hatching'  with  which  the  hilt  of  a  sword  is 
ornamented.     (See  HATCH  v.~  2.) 

1616  IJEAUM.  &  l-'i..  Scornf.  Lady  \\.  ii,  Five  Marks  in 
hatchments  to  adorn  tlm  thigh.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarih.^ 
Hen.  I  ',  clx.xviii,  Scabbards  tcart  From  over-rusted  Blades, 
to  furbish  them  Worthy  the  HatUiment  they  intend  to  wcare. 

Hatchway  (hi'tjwtf1).     Also  7  hatches  way. 

[f.  HATCH  .^.1  i  \\.vv.] 

1.  .Ytiitt.  A  square  or  oblong  opening  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship  down  which  cargo  is  lowered  into  the 
hold  ;  also  forming  a  passage  from  one  deck  to  an- 
other, Qualified,  as  after-,  fyre~t  main-hatchway, 

1626  CAI-I.  SMIIH  Accid.  1  '>ig.  Seamen  n  The  hatches,  the 
hatches  way,  the  holes  in  the  commings.  1627  —  .V«i;«rtw'jr 
Gram.  ii.  7  The  Hatches  way  is  .  .  where  the  goods  are 
lowered  that  way  right  downe  into  the  howle.  1745  P. 
THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'oy.  137  On  the  Larboard  Side, 
a-breast  the  main  Hatch-way.  1833  MAKRYAT  /'.  Simple  vi, 
The  sentry  standing  by  me  with  Ins  lantern  over  the  < 
ings  of  the  hatchway.  1836  —  Midsh.  Easy  xii,  Kicking 
Mr.  Easthupp  .  .  down  the  after-  lower-deck  hatchway. 

t  2.  An  opening  in  a  weir  or  sluice  :  cf.  HATCH 
sbl  6.  Obs. 

1705  Act  4  <fr  5  Anne  c.  8  Preamb.,  Preventing  the  .  .  Fish 
to  pass  .  .  through  their  Fishing  Wyrcs  and  Fishing  Hatch- 
ways from  the  Sea  into  the  said  Rivers. 

3.  An  opening  in  a  floor,  etc.  which  may  be 
closed  with  a  hatch  or  trap-donr.  ('Applied  by 
Scott  to  the  sliding  door  of  a  box-bed.) 
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1814  SCOTT  //";:•.  xxxvii,  Wavcrley  hail  icpeatcoly  dia\\n 
open,  and  they  had  as  frequently  shut,  the  hatchway  of  his 
!•  Lighting  Act  ii.  19  Leave  opini  .  .  [In- 
door, hatchway  or  flap-winduu. 

4.   Cortib.,  as  hatchway-netting^  -$<:rccn. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk,,  Htiiilnvay  nettings,  iu-t- 
tings  sometimes  placed  over  the  hatchways  instead  of  grat- 
ings, for  security  and  circulation  of  air.  Hate!: 

f  fear-nought,  or  thick  woollen  cloth,  put  round  thu 
hatchways  of  a  man-of-war  in  time  of  action,  to  screen  the 
[usv.t^es  to  the  magazine. 

Hate  ^ht'U),  sl>.1  Forms:  1-4  (6  Me.  hete,  i 
heate,  3  haste),  3-  hate,  ($  ate,  4  hot,  haat(e, 
hat,  6  Sc.  heyt,  hait1.  [OE.  htfe  masc.  =OS. 
hfti  (:— hati-} ;  cf.  O1IG.  haz  (fiazzes}  masc.  and 
neut.  ((Jer.  has~  m.),  MI  Hi.  hdtc  fern.,  m..  hat  in., 
Du.  haat  m.,  ON.  hatr>  Goth,  hat  is  neut.  ;  these 
forms  point  to  an  OTcut.  *katozt-hos  (:— pre-Teut. 
*/(W0.y,  kodesos]  which  passed  into  an  i-  stem  in 
\VGcr.  In  ME.  hcle,  het  was,  under  the  influence 
of  the  verb,  and  perh.  of  ON.  hair,  changed  into 
fiate.] 

1.  An  emotion  of  extreme  dislike  or  aversion  ;  de- 
testation, abhorrence,  hatred.    Now  chiefly/^/. 

£etni'U//(Z.)  2554  Hcte  wa.'s  on-hrered.  <  825  /  Vj./.  Psalter 
cxxxix.  3  Icxl.  2]  Da  dohtun  heatas  in  litnitan  alne  tic?,. 
(900  tr.  Bxtia's  Hist.  in.  xv.  [xxi.]  11890)  22^  He  forseah  & 
on  hete  ha:fdc  pa  men.  c  1200  ORMIN  4454  5i(f  b"  licixsst 
hete  and  ni\>.  c  1*05  LAY.  1:0441  Mucliel  hunger  &  haete 
[c  1275  hate],  c  1250  </Y«.  .v  K.\;  36^8  Wift-uten  ate  and  strif. 
t  1275  L.\v.  S^ji'  pm  attL-i  liate  comeb  loue.  c  1315  SHORt- 
HA.M  161  Thou  arered>t  therne  storm  And  alle  thy>  lieu-. 
1340  Ayenb,  8  Zenne  of  hate  and  of  wrejie  and  uf  j;rat  ire. 
1382  WVCLIF  2  Sattt.  xiii.  15  \\'ith  to  myche  greet  haate. 
1491  CAXTON  /  'ittu  Patr.  (W.  tie  W.  1495)  u.  221  b/2  A  rely- 
gyouse  that  shall  haue  in  a  hate  the  delectacyuns  uf  the 
fleuhe.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  XMI.  Prol.  129  'J'hus  .sayr  me 
dredis  I  sal  thoill  a  heyt,  For  the  graue  study  I  h;-1 
long  forleyt.  1570  Satir.  Ptv>ns  Reform,  xviii.  107  ?our  In- 
obedience  lies  purchessit  Goddis  liait.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,. 
vi  i.  54  Unimaginable  as  hate  in  Heav'n.  1777  SIR  W.  JC»M  B 
Ess.  linit.  Arts  in  Poetns,  etc.  195  Where  there  is  vice, 
which  is  detestable  in  itself,  there  must  be  hate.  1877  MKS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  \.  10  Generations  which  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  same  hates  and  friendships. 
b.  The  object  of  hatred,  poetic. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  <y  Jnl.  i.  v.  140  My  onely  Loue  bpiuni; 
from  my  onely  hate.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASMI;  Ihdo  m.  ii, 
Here  lies  my  hate.  Aeneas'  cursed  brat.  1713  SWIM 
Cadenns  fy  Vanessa  505  Uf  half  mankind  the  dread  and  hate. 

2.  Comb.t  as  hatt- bearing &.&). ;  hate-philtre,  -wile. 

1682  N.  O.  Boileans  Lntrin  \.  45  The  hideous  clang  of  her 
hate-bearing  wing.  <z  1822  SHKLLEY  in  Athcnxumz  Mar. 
(1895)  276/1  Why  is  it  that  we  all  write  love-songs?  why 
shouldn't  we  write  hate-songs?  1884  THNNYSON  Betktt  iv.it. 
165  Brew.  .A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him.  1895 
Mouu>J9r0nw£f  17  He  with  his  hate-wiles  Of  sudden  harms 
framed. 

Hate,  h.aet  (hel},sl>.-  Sc.  Forms:  6-7  haid, 
8-y  haet,  halt,  hate,  9  hade.  orig.  The  words 
haJt  in  the  phrase  Deil  hae*t  (South  Sc.  hafd}* 
'  Devil  have  it  !  *  This  deprecatory  expression  be- 
came a  strong  negative  (cf.  DEVIL  21),  and  thus 
equivalent  to  '  Devil  a  bit ',  i.e.  not  a  bit,  not  a 
whit.  Hence  hact,  with  an  ordinary  negative,  as 
not  a  haet,  carne  sometimes  to  be  understood  as 
equivalent  to  '  whit,  atom  *,  or  '  anything,  the 
smallest  thing  that  can  be  conceived '  ( Jamie  M 

(•1590  JAMES   VI    in  Kowc  Hist.  Kirkt  Coronis  (a  1650), 
Wodr.  Soc.  (1842'  419  The  Kiim  renlyed  :  'The  Divill  haue 
ii  ailU  you,  but  that,  ye  would  all  be  alyke.  and  ye  cannot 
abydeanytobe  ouer  you'.  [M'Crie  Life  J\iu\i-  (1814)  '' 
prints  '  The  d— 1  haid  ails  you.]  ifo^rhitotits  cvi.  in  Pinker- 
tun  Scut.  Poems  Rcpr.  (1792)  III.  40  For  that  dcuyse  deuill 
haid  it  dowib.     1785  UURNS  Death  A>  Dr.  H.  xv,  Damn'd  haet 
they'll  kill.    1786  —  T-wa  Dogs  208  Tho'  deil  hael  ail^  tlit.in, 
yet  uneasy.     1816  SCOTT  Antiij.  xliv,  Deil  haet  do  I  exptct. 
'1819  W.TLNNAM  Papistry  S  term' d(j$>*T)i.tt  Fient  haet  at 
button  would  keep  sticket.    1825  JAMIESON  s.v.  Hate. 
<i  hate,  nothing  at  all;  Neither  cJit  nor  hate,  neith 
tiling,  nor  another.    Mod.  South  Sc.  She  has-na  a  haed  left. 

Hate  ht7ii),  z(.  Forms:  i  hatian,  2~3hatien, 
3  hatigen,  3-5  haten,  4-  hate,  (4-5  hattc,  St. 
4-6  hait,  6  heit"  ;  also  2  hetien,  3  heatien. 
[OK.  hatian  =  OFris.  Jia/ia,  OS.  haten,  OllCi. 
ha^on  and  lia^n,  (loth,  hatan,  a  i>nmary  c  verb, 
from  root  hat-  (\-kod-],  whence  also  HATE  •?£.'] 

1.  trans.  To  hold  in  very  strong  dislike:  to 
detest ;  to  bear  malice  to.  The  opposite  of /- 

t  897  K.  ^KLFRED  Gregory's  J'tist.  xxxiil.  222  Du&  b;Lin  WL-| 
l»c  cow  «ur  hatcdon.     Ibid.  xlvL  353  Mid  fulryhte  heti 
hatode.     t  1175  Lmnl'.  Hoin.  65  ^if  we  hetieS  i^  M 
(•  1200  1'rin.  Coll.  f-foni.  5  To  forletcn  and  hatieti  hi^     • 
<  1205  LAY.  29781  We  nine  hati;en  wulle'6.      a  1240  .'  , 
ll'ardc  in    Cott.  Horn.    251    Eiichan    heateS  o3er.      a  1300 
r  M.  12054  Pa>  hatte  vs  all  and  has  in  Icth.     <  1330  K. 
HI  Chron.  ^'off  (Rolls)  11673  Wel  oughte  we  hat  hem 
t»at  hem  han  hated.    1382  WYCLII  John  xv.  24  Thei  ban  scyn 
and  hat  id  me  and  my  fadir.     t  1440  \\>rk  Myst.   xxv.  404 
(Jure  olde  lawes  as  nowe  |>ei    hatte.      1508  DCNBAK    Tna 
inariit  Wcincn  i^,   I   hait  him  with  my  hert.      1553  GAU 
Riiht  Vay  72  He  yat  heitis  his  tiffin  this  vardil  be  sal  keip 
it   in   ye  euerlestand  liff.      1635  J.   HAYUAKD  tr.   £w»tfi's 
Banish" ti  I'irg.  181   Shee  hated  her  selfe  for  suffering  her 
resolution  to  bee  overcome.     1716  ADDISOS  Freeholder  No. 
5  ;  ( >ur  Children  . .  are  taught  in  their  Infancy  to  bate  one 
half  of  the  Nation.  1832  TENNYSON  (Enone  225  Her  presence, 
hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

.     c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  12236  pai  hatid  in  hert,  as  any 

a  1592  CiHtiiNt  &  LODGK  Looking  Gltisse  (Rtldg.) 

134/1  bcrvaiit^,  amend,  and  masters,  leave  to  hale.      1855 


RATEABLE. 

LAV  Hi*t.  Kiif.  xv.  11880)  II.  158  She  hated  easily; 
she  hated  heartily;  and  .she  hated  implacably. 
b.   ll  is  intensified  l>y  various  phrases. 
a  1300  C  ursor  M.  13070  Herodias  him  hated  to  d"d.   153° 
'.u.  579/2  He  hateth  me  lyke  poyson.     1573-80   I'.MO  i 
1 1  337  They  do  hate  ech  other  deadly.     1697  1  >AMHFK 
l-'oy.  1.8  The  Spaniards   they  hate  mortally.     1699  Suin 
Mrs.  /{art-is'  Petit.  54  He  hates  to  be  call'd  parson,  like  the 
devil '. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly,  be  extremely  averse  (to  do 
something1*.     Also  constr.  with  vbl.  sl>. 

1297  K.  GLOUC.  (1724)  290  pys  god  man  Seyn  Dunston 
Hatede  muche  to  cro'iny  hym.  1361  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  iv. 
106  Haten  to  don  heor  harlotrie.  1607  BEAI/M.  i\:  FL. 
ll'mmin  Hater  \\.  i,  I  hate  to  leave  my  friend  in  his  ex- 
tremities. 1653  WALTON  Angler '\'o  Rdr.  Avj  b,  I  hate  to 
promise  much,  and  fail.  1891  T.  HAKDV  Tess  II.  87  The 
:oing  who  hate  being  bothered.  1897  D.  SLADEN  in 
H'imtsi'r Mag.  Jan.  278/2  Dickens  .hated  to  have  to  blot 
Ins  manuscripts  while  he  was  writing. 

3.  Ca//i/>.,  as  hate-Christ,  hate-peace,  etc.  adjs. ; 
t  hato-light  a.,  that  hales  or  shuns  light  ;  f  hate- 
spot  a., that  shrinks  from  the  slightest  defilement: 
an  epithet  of  the  ermine,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
died  if  its  fur  was  soiled. 

1580  SIDNKV  Arcadia  11622)   141  Which  leaded  are  with 
siluer  skinne,  Passing  tin:  hate-spot  Emerlin.     1583  BABING- 


ponl  to  passe,     a  1618  —  Sennets  upon  Pence  in  /•'; 

Ye   hate-peace    Hacksters,   flesht   in    Massacres.     1637  X. 

WHITIXC  All'ina  \  Kcllama  (N.),  In  this  hate-light  den. 

Hate,  obs.  var.  HEAT  ;  obs.  north,  form  of  HOTE 
promise,  Horn.;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HlOHT  v. 

Hateable  Iv'-tab'l),  a.  Also  79  hatable. 
[-AIH.E.]  Deserving  of  being  hated  ;  odious. 

1611  COK.R.,  Haissal'tc,  hatable;  lit,  or  worthie  to  be 
haled.  1818  ToDD,  llateal'le . .  It  should  be  written  hatable. 
1837  CAHLVI.K  Mirah;m  in  Mis- .  /..o.  (1872)  V.  221  Really 
a  most  . .  hateable,  lovable  old  Marquis.  1883  Harftrs 
.\f,i.-.  i  >a.  >;o5/i  Some  customs  he  found  hateable. 

Hated  i.hfi-ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  HATE  v.  +  -KD.] 
Regarded  with  hatred,  greatly  disliked. 

^'1300  Cursor  flf.  4386  (Giitt.)  pe  most  batid  of  all  f>is 
land.  1590  SHAKS.  Miffs.  .\r.  in.  ii.  264  Out  loathed  medi- 
cine; O  hated  poison  hence  !  1646  HAMMOND  1'ien'  St'iiie 
A.i <t//.  137  Your  hatedst  enemies  and  your  dearest  friends. 
1671  MILTON  P.  A",  i.  47  Hell,  our  hated  habitation.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eiig.  IV.  59  The  hated  threshold  of  the  de- 
serter. 1871  MOKI.KV  I'oltaire  (1886)  9  The  hated  Voltaire. 

Hateful  (ht7"i.ful),  a.     [f.  HATE  sl>.1  +  -FUL.] 

1.  Full  of  hate,  cherishing  hatred,  malignant. 

(  1340  Cursor  M.  23750  (Trin.)  pe  world  hateful  &  couet- 
ous.  1482  Monk  of  lives/lain  lArb.)  82  Enuyus  pepul, 
sJannderers,  hateful  peple.  1330  PAI.SGK.  314/2  Hateful), 
full  of  hatred,  hayncii.v.  1593  SHAKS.  2  llm.  I"/,  u.  iv.  23 
All  ( .loster,  hide  thee  from  their  hatefull  lookes.  a  1618 
Svi.\  i  s  TKK  Maidens  ftlnsfi  209  When  from  a  Hill,  his  hatefull 
Brethren  spi'd  Him  yet  far-off.  1712  Poi'K  Messiah  58 
Nor  ardent  warriours  meet  with  hateful  eyes.  1890  Univ. 
Rei'.  15  June  231  Impiteous  And  hateful  are  the  gods,  and 
void  of  ruth. 

2.  Exciting  hate  ;  odious,  obnoxious,  repulsive. 
1382  Wvu.ii'  Rev.  xviii.   2  The  keping  of  ech  vnclene 

foul,  and  haatful  [niilnlis).  1398  TUKVISA  Bartk.  DC  /'.  A'. 
XII.  xxviii.  (1495)  430  Theyr  crye  is  hatful]  and  odiouse  to 
other  byrdes.  6-1440  York  \Iyst.  xxxii.  71  Voure  aunsweres 
is  hedouseand  hatefull  to  here.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jitl. 
u.  ii.  5s  My  name  deare  Saint,  is  hatefull  to  my  selfe.  1667 
MILTON  /*.  L.  vt.  264  These  Acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful 

1 0    all.        1772    PlilKSTLEY    IllSt.   Kclig.   (1782)   I.    113    No    vice 

is    universally   so   hateful  as    ingratitude.      1855  MAIKMJI-; 
.  \  ll'srk.  285  That  mother  herself  who  had  drawn 
him  into  the  hatefullest  crimes. 

b.  as  sh.   A  hateful  thing,   itpntc-usc. 

1797  Mils  I;  -.MM  l>eg£ar  Girl  uSij  1 1 1.  no  A  remove 
from  the  Grange,  the  Hall,  and  all  the  hateful*  belonging 
to  each  of  them. 

Ha'tefally,  adv.     [f.  prec.  H  -LT  'i."\ 

\.   \\'ilh  hatred  ;  malignantly,  maliciously. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chre-n.  Tri>y  in.  xxii,  King  Humerus  hath 
a  bowe  take  ..  And  hatefully  therein  set  an  aro\ve.  1549 

MALE,  etc.   Erastn.    Par.  Gitl.  v.  120  The  Jev 
tnalii  iously  and  hatefull)'  persecute  me.      1611    lln  i  B  t.   <  '.-. 
\\iii.     .-9    They   shall    deale    with    thee    hatefully.      1897 
Aih'iiiifC  (Chicago)  7  Jan.  n  Who  writes  hatefully  of  folk. 

2.   In  a  way  that  one  hates;  odiously, abominably. 

1632  SHKRWOOD,  Hatefully,  odUustmCHt.  1730-6  HAILLV 
i  folio),  Hatefully,  odiously.  1754  A.  DKUMMOND  Trar.  75 
The  ceremony  was  hatefully  tedious. 

Ha'tefulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  hateful. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  full  of  hatred  or  strong 
dislike  ;  loathing. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (1507',  /stauimaggiHi;  hateful- 
>r  lothsomnesseof  the  sloniake.  1580  SIDNKV  Arcadia 
(1622)  54  The  eternal)  hatefulnesse  of  my  destinie  made 
Gynecia's  iealousie  stop  that,  am!  all  other  my  blessings. 
1586  A.  1'AV  hn£.  .Secretary  I.  (1625)  129  Those  vices., 
vilenesse,  and  execrable  hatefulnesse. 

2.  The  quality  of  deserving  hatred ;  odiousness  ; 
abominableness. 

1611  COTGR.,  [fainenscte,  hatefulnesse,  odiousnesse.  1679- 
1714  UURNKT  Hist.  AVA  an.  1542  (R.)  To  inform  the  people 
of  the  hatefulness  of  vice,  and  the  excellency  of  holiness. 
1856  FROUDK  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  no  Able  to  recognise  the  past 
in  its  true  hatefulness. 

t  Hatel,  a.  (sl>.)  Ol>s.  Forms  :  i  hatol,  3-4 
hatel;  also  i  hftol,  -el,  3  hetel,  heatel.  [OE. 
hatol,  he_tcl  -  OS.  lial til  (MDu.  hatel},  OHG. 
/;«5;«/:— OTeut.  */iatulo-.  :  hatilo-,  cognate  with 
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HATE  .r^.1,  ?'.i  :  see  -LE.]  Full  of  hatred  ;  malig- 
nant, hostile  ;  severe,  cruel  ;  ik-rce,  bitter. 

^850   Kentish  Gloss,  in  \\ V.-WuVkcr  ft •>  'i;>  t]iiit>sttA,  batol. 

[,-td.   85  24  Odiosam,  haLol.     (  1000  /K.U'Ric  Hoin,  II.  304 

Mid  lietelum  ?;e5ance.     c  loop  ,V(  rc.uinn^a  (Kouterwek)  17 

|  Se  heahengel  <5e  nu  is  liuiol  dcotnl.    a\zz^.\n..r. 

I  ,n  !  ich  holde  her  hetel  sweord  ouer  \>in  heaued. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  7  Me  hatele  hund  quoS  ha  ..  Me  ne 

schendest  tu  nawt.     1x1225  !'?•?•  Katk.  1971   (>eos  heanc  N; 

teos  hatele  tintreohe.     c  1250  iifn.  -V  A'.r.  2544  De  e^tenede 

:nonaphis,  A^enes  Sis  folc  hatel  is.     13. .  fc.  E.  Allit. 

P.  C.  481  With  hatel  anger  &  hot,  heterlyhe  callez.     c  1386 

CHAI-CKK  If'i/L-'s  'f.  339  Pouerte  is  hatel  [r.r.  hateful]  good. 

B.  si).  Anger;  outburst  of  hatred. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  200  Ne  so  hastyfly  watz  hot  for 
hatel  of  his  wylle. 

Ha'teleBS,  a.  [f.  HATE  sb.\  +-LESS.]  Void  of 
hate,  having  no  feeling  of  hatred 

1580  SIUNKY  Arcadia  (1867*  288  Philantus  . .  sendeth_the 
greeting  of  a  hateless  enemj-.  1587  M  is/or  t,  Arth.  \.  i.  in 
Ha/1,  uodsley  IV.  331  You  hateless  sought  the  safeguard 
of  them  all.  1820  SHELLEY  Lines  lf>  i\c~i'i<">ver  2  What 
profit  can  you  see  In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me? 

t  Ha-telich,  -ly,  a.   Oh.    [OE. /;£/<r//<--ns. 

li^Uiit:  Du.  hatelijk  ;  O1IC.  h.rjih  MUG.  /;<?;- 
Itch,  hcslich,  hc'^tlich  .  (.  \\Cer.  Iiati-  HATE  s/>.<  : 
see -LIKE, -LY  i.]  Malignant,  hostile ;  hateful. 

v«//(Z.i  1267  Heoro-wearh  hetelic.  c  893  K.  ALFRED 
O ros.  i.  \  iii  S  4  Ymb  hiora  hetelican  forli^ncs>a.  <  1320  Cast. 
Lmie  682  He  is  so  dredful  and  hateliche  To  alle . .  his  fon. 

t  Ha'tely,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  hftcllce  =  OIIC. 
hailfhho,  MHG.  ha^liche ;  f.  prec.:  sec  -LY  -.] 
Fiercely,  bitterly  ;  scornfully,  hatefully. 

c  1000  jULFRlc  yas/i.  x\.  8  His  hetelice  sloh.  a  1240 
//  '/'/iinigc  in  Cott.  Hoin.  281  Hu  ha  J>e  bundcn  swa  heteli 
faste.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  14^69  Hetli  bai  bi-hinted  him. 
<  1300  lla-'dok  2655  He.  .smoth  godrich,  and  Godrich  him, 
Hetelike  with  herte  grim.  13..  Guy  War-M.  lA.I  10681 
Guy  ..  hetelich  smot  to  Colhrand.  111400-50  Alcxantitr 
2910  So  hately  {Dubl.  hetterly]  (>ou  spekis. 

Haten,  obs.  form  of  HEAT  v. 

Hater  (h^'tai),  rf.'  [f.  HATK  v.  +  -EK'.] 
One  who  hates ;  an  enemy. 

1382  WVCLIK  Prav.  xxvii.  6  The  gileful  kosses  of  the  hatere. 
^1440  Pratnp.  fan:  229/2  Hatare,  or  he  bat  hatythe,  asor. 
"535  COVF.KDALK  f's.  U.\x[i].  15  The  haters  of  y  Lorde 
shulde  mysse  Israel,  c  1586  C'ncss  PKMBHOKE  /V.  LXIX.  ii, 
Haters  have  I,  more  than  haires.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y  Cl. 
v.  i.  9,  I  wore  my  life  To  spend  vpon  his  haters.  1738  SWIFT 
rolitc  Con-ivrs.  102,  I  suppose,  the  Gentleman's  a  Women- 
Hater.  ^1784  JOHNSON  in  Piozzi  Aiu-cd.  (1786)  83  Dear 
I'athurst .  .was  a  man  to  my  very  heart's  content ;  he  hated 
a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a  whig :  he  was 
a  very  good  hater.  1887  RUSKIN  Prmttrita  II.  iv.  124  A 
violent  hater  of  the  old  Dutch  school. 

Hence  Ha  tress  nonce-u>d.,  a  woman  that  hates. 

1892  rail  Mali  G.  i  Feb.  3/3  A  man-hatress,  as  clever 
girls  so  often  are. 

t  Ha'ter,  h.a'tter,  **•-'  Obs.  or  dial.    Forms : 

//.  I  hseteru,  -ra,  3  hateren,  4  hatere,  hattren, 
9  dial,  hattern.  sing.  3  hatter,  heater,  better, 
4  hater,  4-5  hatere,  5  hatir,  -yr,  hattir.  [OE. 
/iti'teru,  prob.  from  a  sing.  *!i:vt  (1  hxt) :  cf.  MHG. 
A<i$  '  coat,  dress,  clothing ',  mod.Swabian  has,  Aes: 
(pi.  fiesser},  Swiss  has,  gehas.  The  ME.  plural 
would  thus  be  parallel  to  childer,  children ;  and 
the  sing,  hater,  halter,  a  new  formation.  (If  the 
vowel  of  OK.  hift  was  orig.  short,  it  would  be  in 
ablaut  relation (hatoz- :  hirloz  to  the  MHG.  form.  ] 

1.  //.  (and  sing.')  Clothes,  clothing  collectively. 

<  1000  /Ki.VKlc  Horn.  I.  330  He  naifde  ne  bisleofan,  ne 
h;clAe,  ne  hajtera.  IHii.  374  Se  hund..tota:r  his  hreLeni 
sticmxlunt  of  his  bEEce.  c  1205  LAV.  30778  Alle  his  hateren 
n  to-toren.  111225  Aiifr.  K.  104  Swoti  hateren. 
111300  Cursor  M.  20211  Of  scho  did  tan  al  hir  hater.  13.. 
A".  A/is.  7054  Naked  they  goth,  wilhowten  hater  [rime 
water].  6-1310  Man  in  Moou  in  Ritson  Aiu:  Snugs  (1877) 
59  pe  ^ornes  beb  kene,  is  hattren  to  tereb.  1876  ll'liMy 
t^it'ss.,  llattt'rn,  clothing  of  all  kinds. 

2.  sing.  A  garment,  a  vestment. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  418  ^e  schulen  li^gen  in  on  heater  [:-.rr. 
hatter,  hetter],  and  i-gunl.  1393  I.ANC,!..  /'./'t.C.x.  157 
An  hater,  to  helye  with  hus  bones,  c  1440  York  Myst.  .\-.\i.\. 
360,  I  have  here  a  hatir  to  hyde  hym.  £1440  />»;///. 
.  329/2  Hatyr,  rent  clothe  (A",  hatere,  //.,  P.  hatere, 
or  hatyr),  scrntutn,  pannucia. 

t  Ha'ter,  v.  Obs.  [f.  1 1  ATEB  .?/'.-']  trans.  To 
clothe,  attire.  Hence  Hateriug  v/'l.  sl>.,  clothing. 

tlKW  TriH.Call.lfoiii.33  In  to  besse  wrecheliche  hater- 

-f  [)i^se  worelde.     13..  A".  A/is.  5922  Thinnelich  hy 

beth  y-hatered.     1377  I.AXCL.  /'.  I'l.  I!,  xv.  76  !•  reres . . foll- 

lich    spencn    \-'.r.   spenden]    In     lipusyng,    in    hatcrynge  . . 

More  fur  ponipe  ]':m  for  pure  i.'harite. 

Haterad,  -red,  -reden,  -redyn,  -retin, 
-rid,  -ryd,  -rent,  obs.  ff.  HATHED. 

Haterel(l(e,  obs.  ff.  HATTKEL. 

fHaterell.  Obs.  rare-1.  [app.  related  to 
•:sl>.-]  (?)  A  garment. 

,•  1440  York  itfvst.  xxxi.  342  i  Du.r.  We  will  with  a  goode 
will  for  his  wedis  wende,  For  we  wotte  wele  anowe  what 
wuilis  he  schall  were,  ii Du.r.  I-oo  !  here  lianhaterell  here 
at  youre  hent,  Alle  facionnd  berfore  foolis  to  feere. 

Haterly,  -lynge,  hatirly,  var.  HETEHI.V  culv. 
t  Ha'tesome,  a.  Obs.    [See -BOMB.]    Hateful. 

1381  WVCI.IF  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  5e  han  maad  me  haatsum  to 

the  dwellers  of  this  loond.          .:  Sitm.  -\iii.  15  And  ful 

haatsum   Amon  hadde  hir.     —  1'rav.   i.    29   Hatesum  thet 

hadden  disciplyne.     1513  DOI'CI.AS  .-Kutis  XI.  iv.  89   I  he 

caus..lhat  thi^  hailsum  lyfe  sustene  he  wald. 


HATRED. 

Hatful  (.hartful).  [See  -FrL.J  As  much  as 
a  hat  will  contain  ;  loosely,  a  considerable  quantity. 

1662  |.  DAVIP.S  tr.  Olt, trim'  Voy.  Ambii^.  *,  ll:i\'in^ 
Goosbcrries  to  sell,  whereof  '  hatful  f..r  a  ( 

1686  Linui.  Gtiz.  No.  2153/3  ^  ^e  Soldiers  <li\; 

1   't  lai  shy  Hat-fulls.  "1866  Mrs.  II    W St.  Martilfi 

/•'.-'-  \ii.  (1874)  66  Mr.  Pym  had  gone  home,  loudly  promis- 
ing llrnja  a  hatful  of  physic  as  a  punishment  for  his  care- 
.     1887  Mis-.  I'.KAiMx'N  7,//.v  .v  I'nlike  xviii,  I  mean 
to  earn  a  hatful  of  money  by  literature. 

tHath,  (?)«.  Sc.  Obs.  [Cf.  ON.  haS  mocking, 
scoffing.  Cl.  llETumi.l]  (?)  Scornful 

<•  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saiftts,  ftlargarct  435  ISheJ  saynit  hyr,  ^: 
rase  vp  hath,  &  rakit  to  bat  body  rath. 

Hence  t  Hathful  a.,  scornful,  mocking. 

a  1240  ll't'liitng?  in  Cott.  Hoin.  279  For  hu  mon  be  ofte 
seide  schomeliche  wordes  and  ha3fule  hokeres. 

Hath,  arch.  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  inil.  of  HAVE. 

t  Hathel.  Obs.  Also  5  hathil(l.  [aj>p.  var.  of 
ATIIEL.]  Noble,  man  of  worth ;  m.in.  (Chiefly 
in  alliterative  verse.) 

13. .  Gti-ii'.  tf  Gr.  Knt.  2065  His  habel  on  hors  wat/  benne 
pat  bere  his  spere  &  launce.  £1350  li'ynncrc  ^  U'asttmr? 
^Roxb.  1897)  68  Appon  ynglysse  tonge  '  helhyng  haue  the 
hathell  bat  any  harme  thynkes'.  ,i  1400-50  Ale.t,\n,lcr  84 
Siche  a  somme  . .  bat  any  hathil  vndcr  heuen  v%-are  hardy  to 
rekyn.  Ihui.  2086  pai  haue  hedid  of  oure  hathils  \i'.r.  nthel- 
lys]  &  a  hepe  woundid.  c  1420  Antiirs t>j A rt/i.  xxxviii.  The 
halhels  in  hie,  hor  horses  haue  hente.  c  1440  York  .1/j.^. 
xxxiii.  293  Why,  what  harrnes  has  bis  hatell  here  haunted? 
c  1450  Golagnt  <V  Gau'.  1299  All  his  hathillis  in  that  heir. 
1515  [sue  AIIIKL], 

H.athen,Hathen(n)es,ol.».ff.HEATiiKN,-EssE. 

Hather,  -ir,  obs.  forms  of  HEATHEK. 

Hathful,  a.   Obs.  :  see  s.v.  HATH  a. 

Hathorn,  obs.  var.  HAWI  HOKN. 

Hath-pace, erron.  f. HALK-TACE  ;  d.harlh-faic. 

111661  l-'ci,i,LK  U'orthics,  Mmtgemtrysh.  iv.  (1662)  47  A 
Hath  pace  of  fourteen  foot  square,  on  the  midst  of  which  is 
placed  a  Derrick  Columne. 

Hatine///.  a.  Obs.,  called  :  see  HICHT. 

Hating  ilu-'-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HATE  v.  +  -I.NG  '  : 
cf.  OHG.  Atizrmiga.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  HATE  ; 
hatred,  detestation,  malice. 

a  1000  Lamb.  Psalter  cviii.  [cix.]  5  (llosw.)  His  Sesetton 
hatunge  for  lufraidenne  miure.  (  izoo  Trin.  (  V'//.  lloin.  165 
Wra&e  and  onde  and  hatinge  and  oftcr  inele  lastes.  a  1225 
Ancr.  K.  200  Rancor  siue  odium  :  bet  is,  hatuuge.  <  1586 
CTESS  I'KMBKOKE  Ps.  LXIX.  v,  Powring  out  their  imvanl 
hating.  1895  31tint/i  Oct.  201  Fund  likings  and  fond  halingx 

Hatir,  var.  HATER  sb.-  Obs.,  clothing. 

Ha'tless,  a.  [f.  HAT  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Having 
no  hat ;  not  wearing  a  hat. 

6-1450  Goiagros  *f  Gaiv.  388  He  inclynand  agane,  H:ul< •-. 
but  hude.  1819  Klofkn'.  Mag.  V.  98  Hatted  among  his 
hatless  disciples.  1848  THACKEHAV  /  an.  J-'air  xxiv,  The 
chief  clerk  came  rushing  hatless  after  him. 

Ha't-maker.     A  maker  of  hats. 

1477  Charter  "Jos.  Ill,  in  W.  Mailland  Hist.  Edin.  \.  i. 
(1753)  8  The  Hatmakars  and  Skynnars  foment  thame.  1562 
Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4  5  3  The  Sciences,  Crafts,  Mysteries  or  Arts 
of..  Turners,  Cappers,  Hatmakers  or  Feltmakers.  1707 
Loin!.  Gaz.  Xo.  4322/4  Samuel  l.)fl;unare,  latr  of  Wands- 
worth  . .  Hat-maker.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  .!/<•<//.,  Hat- 
makers'  Buttery,  a  large  boiler  with  a  surrounding  set  of 
benches  fora  number  of  workmen. 

Ha't-makillg.     The  trade  of  making  hats. 

1547  -It/  i  l-'.d-.i'.  TV,  c.  6  §  4  \'arn  .  .wrought  in  Hats,  or 
employed  to  Hat-making.  1838  i\-nny  Cycl.  XII.  64/2 
1  bj  ,;ieatf^t  modern  improvement  in  hat-making. 

Ha't-money.  [In  P'r.  chapean,  Sp.  sombrero, 
app.  because  dropped  in  a  hat.]  (Sec  quots.) 

1676  C.  MOLLOV  De  Jure  Maritime  n.  ix.  §  6  11688)  270 
Petty  Averidge  is  another  small  Duty  which  Merchants  pay 
to  the  Master  ..  The  French  Ships  commonly  term  the 
Gratuity  Hat-money.  1755  tr.  Orticnfnzns  di  Hiihin  in 
Magens  [ nsitniiiLes  II.  Ap]).  xiv.  ^95  !!y  reason  of  what 
the  Captain's  Hat-Money  \amibrtr6\  or  Primage  is  wont  to 
vary.  1808  C.  ABBOTT  Law  .Men/i.  .S7//A>  1 1  vu»3(ed.  3) 
270  The  word  primage  denotes  a  small  payment  to  the 
master  for  his  care  and  trouble..  U  i-  sometimes  called  the 
master's  hat  money.  1825  K)-an  A  M,v,iy's  Kef.  It  -.-•?) 
177  It  was  called  hat-money,  sometimes  /rt  ket-nion<-y.  1861 
\\  lli.i.i.  Diet.  Lain  Scatl.,  llat-M.-ncy,  or  prim. 
a  small  sum  . .  paid  along  with  the  freight,  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  for  his  care.  It  is  entirely  regulated  by  us.i-.j. 

t  Ha-tous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HATE  si'.'  +  -"i*, 
after  words  of  OF.  origin.]  Hateful,  odious. 

11470  HAKUIV,  (.'Artui.  LXIII.  xx.  11543)  5=  Malga  kyng  of 
Pightes,  painimes  hatous. 

Hatred  Iw'-trtd  .  Forms:  a.  3-5  hatereden, 
(4  hatredyn,  hattrediu,  hateretin,  4-?  hatere- 
dyn,  5  haatredyu).  0.  2-4  hatrede,  4  hatred 
(also  4  hattred,  4-6  hatered(e,  5  haterad,  -ryd, 
battered,  6  haterid,  Sf.  haitred,  -rid  .  f.  (Sc.) 
5  hattrende,  -rent,  5-6  haterent,  6  hat(te-, 
hait-,  hettrent,  het.t)rand.  [Early  ME.,  f.  HATE 
s/>.1  (or  v .':  +  -REII,  OE.  nl-Jen  condition  (also  direc- 
tion, reckoning),  cf.  Mtorrjeden,  fn!ondr:'i:den,  luj- 
/v('-i/('H,etc:  The  historical  sequence  of  forms  must 
have  been  hatereden,  -rede,  -red,  although  the  ex- 
tant examples  do  not  quite  show  this.  With  the 
Sc.  form,  in  -rent  cf.  kinrent,  tnanrent] 

The  condition  or  state  of  relations  in  which  one 
person  hates  another;  the  emotion  or  feeling  of 
hate  ;  active  dislike,  detestation  ;  enmity,  ill-will, 
malevolence. 

a.     a  1300  E.  I-'.,  rsalter  cviii.  5  (M.il/0  fai 


HATTED. 

for  sodes  wa,  And  hatereden  for  mi  lovered.     1310  HAMPOLE 
,4  t»ai  salle  be  fulle  of  hattredyn  h-in.     c  1440 
-.\\ii.  56,  I  hoMe  it  !>ut  hatereden.     1483 ,CatA. 
An  Haleredyn     ini>-  -""- 

ft.     a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233  pat  3ie  hatrede  and  widerw;ird- 

neN>e  a^eno  me  3e  win  sceolde.      a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  27752 

•h  ..  hattred  [r.r.  hatred]  it  es,  and  irtostrang. 

Ibid,  c/"  f-    ( '••  'tt.    par  hntercd  w<  ny>,  or  were,  or  pride.   1340 

Whether  he  war  worthy  after  his 

dede  To  hafe  luf  of  God  or  hatrede.     1377  LASCL.  /'.  PI.  H. 
in.  140  She.  ,h;ini;cih  hym  for  hatred  \A.  hate,  C.  haterede], 
bat  harme  dede  neure.  c  1440  Fromp.  ran:  229/2  Haterede, 
idem  quod  Hate.      1477  HAUL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  28    ' 
Ware  that  ye  be  no  mokers  for  that  engendreth  haltered. 
1SS3    F-"t'N    Treat.    AVrt-c   Ind.  (Arb.)    16    All    this    great 
hatered    betwene    these    two    beastes.       1^96    DALKVMPLE 
tr.    Leslie's   Hist.  Scot.    n.   131    Stryfe,  haitrid   and  jnvie.    \ 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \\.  500  Vet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and     ; 
strife.     1773  Mkb.  CuArost  Intprm-.  Mi>i,f(ijj^)  II.  28  The 
detestable  sentiments  of  hatred  and  revenue.    1844  T>ISRAHLI     ( 

.  A/^V  i.  ii,  A  family  famous  for  its  hatreds.     iBjt  I'AK- 
WIN  Emotions  -\.  239  Dislike  easily  rises  into  hatred.      1893 
Bookman  June  86  i  Her  most  vital  trait  was  a  hatred  of  con-    I 
ventionality. 

V-     c  «375  HARBOUR  Troy-bk.  \.  422  Our-all  quhar  |>at  scho 
haitrende  hayde.     14. .  Bnrg/t  Laws  Ixx,  For  wroth  na  for 
haterent.      1508  DI/SHAR  Tiiii  inariit  \\rcmcn  333  Hatrent    , 
I  hid  within  my  hert  all.'  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxvui. 
59  Quhen  Abbotschaw  sic  hauie  haitrent  tulk  At  tlie  haill    . 
hous  of  Lennox,     a  1572  Ksox  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  58  A     ' 
haterent  against  the  pride  and  avaritiousnes  of  the  preastis. 

Hatreel,  -relle,  var.  HATTBEL  Obs. 

Hatte,  obs.  form  of  HATE  v.,  HOT  a. 

Hatte,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAT  v..  HIGHT  v. 

Hatted,  ///.  a.  [f.  HAT  v.  or  sb.  +  -ED.]  Wear- 
ing a  hat,  having  a  hat  on. 

1552  Hi'Loty,  Hatted,  f-etastitus.   1559  MORWYXG  Evonym. 
IVef.,  Hens  with  your  hatted  Mercury,  and  with  his  rod  also. 
1607  TOURNKUR  Rrz>.   Trag.  i.  ii.  Wlu.  1878  II.  19   It  is  as 
f.i^it-  way  unto  a  Dotchecsc,  As  to  a  Hatted-damc  [  =  pea^ant 
\\uinan].     1791   MAI>.  D'ARBI.AY  Diary  Aug.,  Ready  hatted 
and  cloaked.     1858  CAKLYLE  Fralk.Gt.  \.  v.(t87z)  I.  40  We    , 
will  pity  the  crowned  head,  as  well  as  the  hatted  or  even    j 
hatless  one. 

b.  Jig.  Capped,  crowned, 

1880  CHARLOTTE  M.  MASON  40  Shirts  376  Here  and  there    ( 
they  are  hatted  with  trees. 

c.  Hatted  kit :    f  (a)   A  dairy  vessel :   ?  a  pail 
'  kit '  with  a  cover  'obs.'].     (b)  A  preparation  of 
milk,  etc.,  with  a  creamy  top. 

1572  /«?-.  Ger,  Sah'eyn  m  Wills  <$•  /«?'.  N.  Counties  (Sur- 
tees  1835)  345  One  buttr  skepp,  ij  hattyd  kitts.  1600  Let.  in 
Mcnt.  y.  X<ipier  of  MercJtiston  v.  1,1834)  219  We  sould  have 
prepared  ane  fyne  hattit  kit,  \\'ith  succar,  comfelts  and  wine. 
1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xi,  He  has  spilt  the  hatted  kitt  that 
was  for  the  Master's  dinner.  1831  LOUDON  Eitcycl.  Agric. 
(1857)  I048  Hatted kitt,  a  gallon  of  sour  buttermilk  is  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  milk-pail,  and  a  quart  or  more  of  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow  into  it.  .The  new  warm  milk  . .  rises  to 
the  top  and  forms  a  creamy  scum  or  hat  over  the  other; 
whence  the  name. 

Hatten,  pa,  ppk.  Obs. :  see  HIGHT  v. 
Hatter   harUj),  sb.  [f.  HAT  sb.  +  -KB  '.] 

1.  A  maker  of  or  dealer  in  hats.     As  mad  as  a 
hatter;  see  MAD. 

1389  in  Eng.  C.ilds  (1870)  12  Johannes  de  Thame  ciuis,  et 
Hatter  Lonclonie.  1488-9  Act  4  //<•«.  /*//,  c.  9  No  hatter 
n  u  i  upper .  [>lia!l]  put  to  sell  any  hatte.. above  the  price  of 
xx</.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Stetk  <!L  (Arb.)  80  When  hatters  vse 
to  bye  none  olde  cast  robe^.  1698  KBYEK  Ace.  E.  India  <y 
/'.  331  Goats-\\'ool.  .with  which  our  Hatters  know  well  how 
to  falsify  their  Uevers.  1836  MARK  VAT  7<i/*/«-/lxx,  I  ..stopped 
at  a  hatter's  and  purchased  a  hat  according  to  the  mode. 
1837-40  HALIBUKTON  Clock  tn.  (1862)  109  Sister  Sail.. walked 
out  of  the  room,  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  1857  HUGHES  Tom 
/>>,'.<•>;  n.  iii,  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  but  as  mad  as  a  hatter. 

2.  Australian  J //«/;/;•.     See  quot.  1869.) 

[Cf.  Hat  cwcrs  his  family  in  HAT  sb.  5  c,] 
1864  RO<,EKS  .Vt-jc  Rush  ii.  49  Some  days  ago  a  sturdy 
hatter  joined.  1869  R.  B.  SMYTH  Goldf.  Victoria.  Gloss.  613 
Hatter^  one  who  works  alone  . .  The  natter  leads  an  inde- 
pendent life,  and  nearly  always  holds  a  claim  under  the  bye- 
laws.  1890  BoLDUWOOD  Miner's  Right  iv.  37  To  take  to 
fosMcking  like  so  many  'hatters' — solitary  miners. 

Hatter,  v.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [?Ono- 
matopa-ic,  with  freq.  ending  :  cf.  batter^  shatter, 
tatter,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To    bruise  with   blows ;    to  batter  the 
edge  or  face  of,  to  erode.     ?  Obs. 

c  1450  Golagros  tf  Gaw.  702  Helmys  of  hard  steill  thai  hat- 
ttrit  and  heuch.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (N.), 
Where  h.uterin^  buUfita  are  fine  sugred  plums  1806  |. 
THAIS  Poet.  Rci'eries  49  (Jam.)  This  hatters  and  chatters 
.^I\  very  soul  wi'  care. 

2.  To  harass;  to  wear  cntt,  exhaust  with  fatigue 
or  drudgery. 

1687  DHVDKN  Hind  <y  P.  1.371    Religion  shows  a  rosy- 

•L    hattered  out   with   drudging  works  of 

«  1700  UUYOKX  (J.),  He's  hattered  out  with  penance. 

«  1823   KOKHY    I'oc.   E.  An^lia,  !la!t'~t\  to  harrass  and  ex- 

haust  with  fatigue.     1850  ULACKIL  sEtc/iyltts  II.  116  From 

haltering  chase  of  undesen  '.-d  in  ire- 1 .    She  rests.     1893  \nr- 

thumbld.Gkts*.v.,  '_He  wi-,  sair  haitt-rt '  is  -aid  of  a  pfrs.m 

time  of  it  in  his  circumstances  generally. 

Hatter,  dial.  var.  of  HOTTEK  sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  f. 
hotter,  com  p.  of  HOT  a.;  var.  HKTKK  Obs. 

Hatter, -ir,-ern:  seeHATKKjA.-  06s.t  clothing. 

Hattered,  hattred,  -redin,  hat(te)rent, 
hattrende,  -rent,  obs.  ff.  HATRED. 

Hatters,  int.  [pern,  the  pi.  of  hatter  HATEU 
s/t.-t  vised  as  an  oath.  Cf.  ZOUNDS,  ZOOKS.]  An 
asseveration  (pcrh.  —  Chiist's  or  holy  garments  . 
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fJ46o  ,''.T. •,':,.', -y  Mj.\t.  iSurtei-.-i  113  Hot  hatters!  I  ian 
fyndc  no  flesh,  hard  nor  nt>h,  Salt  nor  fre^h,  Uot  two  tome 
pl:iu-r>.  [In  lyth  c.  u>t-  in  South  of  Scotl.] 

Ha-ttery.  [f.  HAT  sb.  +  -EKV.]  a  Hatters' 
wares  ;  hats  collectively,  b.  A  hat  manufactory. 

1811  Chron.  in  Aim.  K  ilk  fabrics,  hatter)', 

jewellery  and  cutlery.  1871  R.  S.  FKKGISOS  Cninl'ld.  >\ 
U'istin.  jl/./'.'i  xi.  307  The  marble  work.i  ..  the  hatteries. 

II  Hatti.  I»  full,  a.  hatti-sherif  (,ha=ti  jerff), 
P.  hatti-humaiun,  -humayun  (ha:ti,hama-y«n). 

[Persian  '_ °'j •*•  -k'--  khatt-i-sliarif,  ^,«jLt-a  Jai 
khatl-i-hunuiyfin,  '(.  Arab,  khatt  line,  written  line, 
writing  +  i  (Pers.)  connective  +  i,a.)  Arab,  skarif 
noble,  honourable,  sacred,  and  (0.)  Pers.  htimayfm 
sacred,  august,  royal,  imperial.] 

A  decree  or  edict  issued   by  the  government  of 
Turkey,  differing  from  a.  finnan  in  being  personally 
approved  of  by  the  Sultan,  and  bearing  his  special    \ 
mark,  which  is  considered  to  render  it  irrevocable. 

1858  I.u.  MALMESBUKY  Man.  Ex-minister  (1884)  II.  126 
He  v  ill  take  this  opportunity,  if  he  finds  one,  to  urge  on  the 
Sultan  the  observance  of  the  Hatti. 

o.  1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2320/2  The  Chiaus  Basha  . .  with 
Tears,  gave  him  the  Hattesheriff  (or  Imperial  Decree  i. 
X799  TROUBRIDGE  in  Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  23  It  was  a 
hattesheriff.  1861  T.  H.  DYER  Mod.  Emfe  I.  9  The 
Sultan  . .  promulgated  his  decrees  in  Firmans,  or  simple 
commands,  and  Hattisclu-rifs  or  rescripts. 

0.  1876  GLADSTONE  Bulg.  Horrors  1 1  The  reforms,  which 
were    publicly  enacted    in   an   Imperial  Firman   or  Hatti- 
humayoum.     1888  Encycl.    Brit.  XXIII.  651,2  The  Porte 
published  a  firman,  the/fn///-// «»/«/«»,  professing  to  abolish 
1  every  distinction  m.-.king  any  class  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  inferior  to  any  other  class  '. 

Ha'tting,  vbl.  ib.  [f.  HAT  v.  and  sb.  -t  -ISG  '.] 
a,  =  HAT-.MAKIN<;.  b.  Material  for  hats.  c.  The 
covering  of  a  tan-pit  with  its  hat  of  bark  :  see  HAT 
sli.  6  a.  d.  The  taking  off  or  lifting  of  the  hat 
in  reverence  or  courtesy  ;  giving  a  hat. 

1796  MORSE  A  mcr.  Ceog.  I.  542  Hatting  is  a  business  long 
e>t.ibli~hed.  1853  MOKFIT  Tanning,  etc.  208  The  hatting 
of  the  pit  is  completed.  1880  G.  ALLEN  in  Academy  24  Jan. 
59/1  The  kneeling,  bowing,  and  hatting  of  modern  Europe. 

t  Hattir,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  Of  maple.  (It 
renders  L.  acernus. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  n.  iii.  [ii.]  y9  This  hors..Of  hattyr 
['553  haltir]  geistis  beildit  wp. 

Hattock.  dial.  Also  haddock,  huttook. 
[n|>p.  a  dim.  of  HAT  sb.  :  see  -OCK.] 

1 1.  A  little  hat.  Sc.  Obs. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  H.  153  And  Quintine  with  ane 
huttok  on  his  heid.  i66a  in  Pitcairn  Criin.  Trials  III.  604 
(Isabel  Gmwlic's  Ci'H/asum)  I  haid  a  little  horse,  and  wold 
say  '  Horse  and  Hattock,  in  Divellis  name  ! '  And  than  we 
void  Hie  away,  quhair  ve  void,  a  1800  Jamie  Teljtr  in 
Scott  Black  Dwarf  viii,  Now  horse  and  hattock  speedilie 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye,  Let  them  never 
look  in  the  face  o'  me.  1828  SCOTT  J''.  J/.  Pcrtli  vii,  (let 
your  boots  and  your  beasts — horse  and  hattock,  I  say. 

2.  a.  A  shock  of  standing  sheaves  of  corn,  the 
tops  of  which  are  protected  by  two  sheaves  laid 
along  them  with  their  bottoms  in  contact  in  the 
centre,  and  their  heads  slanting  downwards,  so 
as  to  cany  off  rain.  b.  The  two  covering  sheaves 
themselves,  called  also  in  various  districts  hecui- 
sheaves  and  hoods.  (This  is  prob.,  from  the  etymo- 
loyv ,  the  earlier  sense.)  dial. 

1674  KAY  A",  C.  Words  24  Hattock,  a  Shock  containing 
12  Sht-aves  of  Corn.  1763  R.  BURN  Eccl.  Law  11.406  It 
[rape-seed]  is  never  bound  up  in  sheaves,  or  made  into  hat- 
tocks.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  t'ract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  280 
The  grain  . .  is  mostly  set  up  into  what  are  provincially 
termed  stocks,  stouks,  shocks  or  lutttocks.  1846  Brockctt's 
N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  3)  I.  234  The  huttock  consists  of  ten 
sheaves  of  corn,  set  two  and  two  upright,  with  two  hoods, 
one  at  each  end  to  cover  them.  1849  jrnl.  A'.  . -\g>  ic.  Sue. 
X.  i.  133  The  wheat  is.  .immediately  put  into  small  'had- 
docks '  or  '  mows '.  1879  M  iss  J  ACKSON  Shropsh.  11  \>nl-/'k. , 
J /attacks,  sheaves  of  corn  inverted  over  the  'mow'  to  protect 
it  from  wet.  The  two  end  sheaves  of  the  '  mow ',  which 
consists  of  ei^ht  sheaves,  are  taken  as  hattocks  for  the  re- 
maining six.  1893  Xorthuinbltl.  Gloss.,  Hitttock. 

tHattrel.  Obs.  Forms:  4  haterel,  hat-, 
haatreel,  5  haterell'e,  hatrelle,  hattrel.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  kalerel,  hasterel,  ha/rel,  nape  of  the  neck, 
head.]  The  apex  or  crown  of  the  head  ;  also,  the 
nape  of  the  neck  ;  the«eck. 

a  1325  /'rose  Psalter  cxxviiifi],  4  Our  Lord  ri3tful  sbril 

keruen   the  haterels  of  the  silvers  [av7v'<,-.v  /•l\«i!oritm}. 

1340  H.\Mini.].   /'/;  Consc.  1492  Fra  J>e  haterel  oboven  be 

croun.  .tyl  be  sole  of  be  fot  dour,,    c  1400  tr.  Set  nt,i  .Secret., 

<;<';'.  l.onlsk.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  80  It  wendys  vp  to  be  haterell 

with  attempre  hete.     14. .  !\\nn.  in  \Vr-Wulcker  674/4  J/i\ 

r'f>-te-i-,  hatrelle.     c  1440  l\irlonope  3492  Joye  and  sorow 

take  hym  be  the  haterell.     ^'1450  HENRYSON  Mor.  /•<//. 

1  strake  the  Hattrel  of  his  head  away.    £1475  1'ict. 

in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  745/14  Hie  vertex,  a  natrelle. 

Hat  trick. 

1.  Any  trick  with  a  hat,  e.g.  one  performed  by  a 
conjurer.     (In  quot.  applied  to  securing  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  ( 'ommons  by  placing  one's  hat  on  it.) 

1886  Daily  Tel.  10  Apr  5  2  He  may  soon  acquire  the  hat 
trick  and  other  ways  of  securing  a  place. 

2.  Cricket.  The  feat  of  a  bowler  who  takes  three 
wickets  by  three   successive  balls :  considered  to 
entitle  him  to  be  presented  by  his  club  with  a  new 
hat  or  some  equivalent. 
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iB8»  Daily  I'd.  19  May,  He  thus  accomplished  the  feat 
known  as  the  'hat  trick',  and  was  warmly  applauded.  1896 
Wtsi  \st  \  ear  at  A'<  hoot  xxvi,  The  achievement  of  the  hat- 
trick  afforded  Eliot  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life. 

Hattyn  :  see  HIUHT  v. 

1  Ha-ture.  Obs.  ran-1,  [irreg.  f.  HATE  v.  + 
-I:HE.]  =  HATRED. 

1538  BALE  Comedy  J.  Baptisle  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh  )  I. 
215  To  appeyse  thy  hature. 

Hatyr,  var.  HATER  s/'.2  Obs.,  clothing. 

Hau-  (in  ME.  and  i6th  c.) :  see  HAV-. 

Haube,  obs.  form  of  ALB. 

c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  649/11  Hec  alfia,  haube. 

Hauberd^e,  -bert,  obs.  forms  of  HALBKHD. 

Haubergeon,  -gioun.e,  -gyon,  -jeon,  -joun, 
obs.  forms  of  HABERGEON. 

t  Haubergier.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  haubcr- 
gier  \\  2  75  in  Godefroy.  in  same  sense).]  A  maker 
of  hauberks  or  coats  of  mail. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  ex.  168  They  were  named  in  theyr 
langage  Bam  and  Cyrra,  that  is . .  the  sones  of  haubergyers. 

Hauberk  (hg'baik).  Forms:  3-  hauberk; 
also  3  hauberc,  3-5  haubert,  4  haberke,  5  hau-, 
hawberghve,  4-6  hawberk(e, -brek,  5-0  hau- 
brek,  6  hawbrik,  habrik.  [a.  OF.  hauberc, 
earlier  holberc,  later  (and  mod.F.)  haubert  =  l'i. 
ausberc,  \i.  osbergo,  usbergo,  med.I,.  telsitrra,e£c,, 
a  Com.  Rom.  deriv.  of  OHG.  halsbcrg,  halsferc 
masc.  (also  halsberga  fern.)  =  OE.  healsbeor^,  ON. 
halsbjfrg  fern.,  (.  hah  neck  +  -bergan  to  cover,  pro- 
tect (.cf.  HAKBOUB).  The  OE.  word  did  not  sur- 
vive :  the  OF",  form  was  introduced  in  ME.  See 
also  the  deriv.  HABERGEON.] 

A  piece  of  defensive  armour  :  originally  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  but 
already  in  iztli  and  I3th  c.  developed  into  a  long 
coat  of  mail,  or  military  tunic,  usually  of  ring  or 
chain  mail,  which  adapted  itself  readily  to  the  mo 
tions  of  the  body. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  99  Wyb  haubert  noble  and  ryche. 
Ibid.  174  With  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  batail  to  do.  £1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  U'lice  i  Rolls)  10029  Hauberk  wib  plates 
y-burnuscht  ful  we!,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1573  The 
Statue  of  Mars  bigan  his  hauberk  rynge.  c  1400  Dcstr. 
Troy  5828  Hurlet  bur^he  the  hawbergh,  hurt  hym  full  sore. 
c  1450  Merlin  118  Thei  . .  ronnen  agein  hym  . .  and  smyten 
hym  on  the  shelde  and  on  the  haubrek.  1495  Act  n  Hen. 
i  //,  c.  64  Armours  Defensives,  as  Jakkes  Salettis  Brigan- 
dynes..Haubertis  Curcsses  [etc.].  1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n. 
viii.  44  And  on  the  haubergh  stroke  the  Prince  so  sore,  That 
quite  disparted  all  the  linked  frame.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso 
I.  Ix.xii.  15  Some  dond  a  curace,  some  a  corslet  bright,  An 
hawberke  some,  and  some  a  haberion.  1781  GIBBON  l~>ccl. 
<y  /''.  III.  Iviii.  434  His  breast  was  defended  by  an  hauberk 
or  coal  of  mail.  1870  LOWELL  Study  ll'imf.  242  My  ears 
no  sweeter  music  know  Than  hauberk's  clank  with  saddle- 
bow. 1887  BOWEN  /  irg.  .-Etu'id  v.  259  Hauberk  woven  of 
polished  chain. 

fb.  worn  as  a  garment  for  penance.  Obs. 

£1305  Edmund  Conf.  28  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  71  pe  moder 
werede  harde  hare  ..  and  harde  hauberk  aboue;  In  suche 
penance  heo  ladde  hire  lyf.  c  1386  CHAUCER  fan.  T.  r  980 
Clothing  of  whiche  Ihesu  crist  is  moore  apayed  than  of 
heyres  or  haubergeons  or  hauberke». 

Haubersion(e,  haubrischoune,  obs.  Sc.  ff. 
HABEKOEON. 

Haubitzer,  obs.  form  of  HOWITZKH. 

Hauceour,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  HAWSEH. 

t  HaU'Cepy.  Obs.  [a.  F.  haussepit,  -pied,  '  a 
net  or  engine  wherewith  \Volues,  etc.  are  caught ' 
Cotgr. ;  f.  hausser  to  raise,  lift  up  +  pied  foot.] 
A  kind  of  trap  for  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts. 

(-1425  /it.  Ili,n!yntf  (.MS.  Bodl.  546,  If.  36  b),  Also  men 
takeb  hem  yn  puttys.  .and  wib  haucepys  or  with  venemous 
powdres  bat  men  gyueb  hem  yn  flesh. 

Hauch,  int.  and  sb.  Sc.  [Cf.  Ger.  hauc/i  breath, 
aspiration.]  '  The  forcible  reiterated  respiration  of 
one  who  exerts  all  his  strength  in  giving  a  stroke ' 
ijam.)  ;  a  panting  sound. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .Ends  \  n.  ix.  79  With  mony  pant,  and 
felloun  huuchis  and  quluukis. 

Hauch,  Hauck,  obs.  ff.  HAUGH,  HAWK. 

Haud,  Sc.  form  of  HOLD. 

Hanerite  hutrerait).  Min.  [Named  by  Ilai- 
diuger,  1846,  after  Von  Hauer,  an  Austrian  geolo- 
gist.] Native  disulphide  of  manganese,  occurring 
in  reddish-brown  crystals,  usually  octahedral. 

1847  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  IV.  108  Hauerite  belong 
to  Mohs'  order  of  blende.  1892  Dana's  Min.  87  The 
haiu  rite  crystals  are  sometimes  coated  with  pyrite. 

Hauf,  Sc.  f.  HALF  ;  var.  oi  HOWKK  Sc. 

Haugll  (hax,  hax"',  liaf).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  4  halche,  4-6  hawoh,  4-7  hawgh,  j- 
haugh  (S  haw) ;  also  in  north.  Engl.  halgh  ns  in 
Grecnhalgh.  [app.  a  phonetic  descendant  of  OE. 
healh,  halh  'corner,  nook'  (gee  HAI.K  sb:- ". :  cf. 
Sc.saucA,saugA:-OE.sealA;  Sc. /o«<A  =  ME./a/y.] 

A  piece  of  Hat  alluvial  land  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  river  valley. 

The  original  sense  was  perh.  'corner  or  nook  (of  land^  in 
the  bend  or  angle  of  the  river'.  A  northern  stream  nsn.illy 
crosses  and  recro»es  the  flooi  of  its  valley,  sinking  the 
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b.ise  of  t  he  slope  on  each  side  alternately,  and  forming  a  more 
or  less  triangular  '  haugh  '  within  its  bend,  on  each  side  in 
turn. 

[814  Chart,-'-  of  Cxnwnlf  in  Cod.  Difl.  I.  257  Of  |>am 
^ebyhte.  .08  cynmges  healh.  967  Charter efOvoaJd  Ibid. 
III.  19  Se  westra  easthealh.]  1375  HARBOUR  Bntce  xvi.  336 
In  the  hawch  [?•.  r.  halche,  hawgh]  of  Lyntoun-le.  1313 
DOUGLAS  /Ends  xni.  Prol.  22  Amyd  the  hawchis,  and  euery 
lusty  vaill.  1525-6  llurli.  /J/.S'.  Cell.  Kail.  Operantibus  apud 
Rayls  circa  le  haughe  in  bearparke.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(1842)  330  Inundations  of  waters  took  aw.iy  to  the  seawholl 
large  haughs  full  of  shorn  corne.  1726  Diet.  Rust,  (ed.  3), 
l!a:v.  .in  the  North  it  signifies  a  green  plot  of  Ground  in  a 
Valley.  1786  BURNS  Scotch  Drink  iii,  Let  husky  Wheat 
the  haughs  adorn.  1799  f.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  15 
All  the  landj  which  has  been  occasionally  flooded,  time 
immemorial,  is  commonly  called  Haugh.  1809  l.n.  Mmo 
in  Scott's  l-'am.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  157,  I .  .hope  one  day  to  see 
his  wandering  staff  planted  in  some  Teviot  haugh.  1827 
MACKENZIE  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  743  Proposed  to  excavate 
the  haughs  above  bridge. 

b.  attrib.,  as  haugh-land. 

1794  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Lanark.  XII.  34  (Jam.)  The 
haugh-ground  is  generally  ploughed  3.  .years  for  oats.  1805 
Trans.  Sac.  Arts  XXIII.  61  A  quantity  of  haugh-land. 
a  1852  MACGIU.IVRAV  .Vat.  Hist.  Dee  Side  (1855)  255  The 
stream  . .  covers  all  the  haugh  lands  with  its  turbid  waters. 
1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iii.  81  The  great  haugh  flats. 

Haugh,  obs.  f.  HOE,  HAW  int.  and  si.* 

Haught(h9t),a.  arch.  Forms:  a.  5-6 haute, 
hawt.e,  6  halt,  6-7  haut,  hault(e.  0.  6-haught. 
[orig.  haut,  lianlt  from  contemporary  French :  see 
HAUT  a. ;  corrupted  late  in  i6th  c.  to  haught  after 
words  like  caught,  taught,  etc.  in  which  gh  had 
become  mute  :  perh.  influenced  by  high,  height \\ 

1.  High  in  one's  own  estimation  ;  bearing  oneself 
loftily;  haughty.  <7:r//. 

a.  1430-40  LVDC.  Kacluu  v.  xxiv.  (1554)  138  a,  He  was 
haute  in  his  prosperitie.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vll.  516 
-Many  hawte  wordys  were  blowen  on  eyther  partye.  1531 
JCi.voT  Gov.  \\.  v,  A  proude  and  haulte  countenaunce.  1648 
MILTON  Ps.  Ixxx.  35  Nations  proud  and  haut. 


Which  common  spirits  fear  !  1875  BROWNING  Inn  Albu... 
l.  313  As  the  haught  high-bred  bearing  and  dispose. 

t  2.  Of  exalted  character,  esp.  in  the  matter  of 
courage  ;  high-minded,  noble  ;  lofty.  Obs. 

o.  11470  TII-TOFT  Caesar  (1530)  12  He  was  a  man  of  haute 
courage.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  f,  F.  lix.  97  With  corage 
hawte.  Thonset  to  giue,  this  castell  to  assawte.  1565  GOLD- 
ING  Ot'i<i's  Met.  iv.  (15931  99  Valiant  deedes  and  halt  ex- 
ploits. 31577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Commm.  F.ng.  n.  xxvii.  11609) 
97  The  nature  of  our  Nation  is  free,  stout,  hault. 

J3.  1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  29  His  courage  haught  Desyrd 
of  forreine  foemen  to  be  knowne. 

t  3.  Of  exalted  rank  or  station;  high-born,  noble. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  vi,  Galahad  the  haute  [1634 
haughty!  prynce.  1553  BALE  Gardiner's  Dt  I'era.  (>/v,/. 
F  iij,  In  hault  estate  of  worldly  power.  1590  GREENE  Orl. 
Fur.  Wks.  (Ktldg.)  106/1  That  boast  the  pride  of  naught 
Latonas  son.  a  1627  M  IDDLETON  8:  ROWLEY  Sf.  Gipsy  n.  ii, 
As  brave  a  Spaniard  As  ever  spake  the  haut  Castilian  tongue. 

t  4.  High,  in  literal  and  other  senses.  Of  hatut 
grees,  tr.  F.  de  haute  graissc. '  full,  plumpe,  goodlie, 
fat,  well-fed,  in  good  liking'  (Cotgr.).  (In  Bailey 
prob.  only  Fr.)  Obs. 

c  1460  J.  RUSSKLI.  Bk.  Xnrturc  409  Capon,  &  hen  of  hawt 
grees,  bus  wold  |<ey  be  dight.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T. 
C837)  5>  I  know  how  haut  thy  muse  doth  Hie.  [1731  BAILEY, 
Haut,  high  or  shrill  . .  Hattt  Contre  (in  Musick  Books) 
signifies  Counter  Tenor.  Haut  Dessus,  first  Treble.] 

0.  Comb.,  ns  haught-hearted,  -minded. 

1540-1  ELYOT  Image  GOT.  (1556)  23  Haulte  mynded  and 
sterne  towardes  the  communaltee.  1547-64  BAULDWIN 
Mor.  Pkilvs.  (Palfr.)  103  Th'  ambicious  and  hautehearted 
felowe.  1595  Eiiif.  Tripe-wife  (1881)  145  Haught  minded, 
and  hot  spirited  Simon. 

Haughte,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  HATCH  p.1 

Haughtily  (hg-tili),  adv.  Also  6  hawt-.  ff. 
HACUHTY  +  -LY -.]  In  a  haughty  manner;  proudly, 
arrogantly. 

1573-80  BARET  Atv.  H  261  Hawtily,  elate  . .  excehe. 
1611  BIBLE  Micah  ii.  3  Neither  shall  ye  goe  hauehtily. 
a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  176  To  be 
neither  remiss,  nor  haughtily  imperious,  1832  MACAULAY 
Armada  19  Haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance 
the  bells.  1838  DICKENS  A'icA.  Nick,  xvi,  He  . .  strode 
haughtily  out  of  die  office. 

Haughtiness  (hg-tines).  Also  6-7  haut-, 
halt-,  etc.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  haughty  ;  loftiness  of  de- 
meanour ;  pride,  arrogance,  disdainfulness. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  165  He  coulde  not  longe  abyde  the 
hautynes  of  Petrus  Arias.  1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps. 
xxxi.  23  The  hawltinesse  wherewith  they  be  pufTt  up.  1592 
WARNER  Alb.  Eiig.  yn.  xxxvii.  (1612)  179  Honors  made 
him  haughtie,  and  his  haughtines  to  erre.  2645  MILTON 
Tetrach.  (1*51)  206  To  lay  their  hautinesse  under  a  severity 
which  they  deserv'd.  a  1745  SWIFT  Will.  II,  Lett.,  etc.  1768 
IV.  261  King  William  discovered  so  much  haughtiness  and 
disdain,  both  in  words  and  gestures.  1872  J.  L.  SANFORD 
Estim.  F.ng.  Kings,  Chas.  I,  331  The  dignity  of  bearing  . . 
was.  .often  replaced  and  travestied  by  a  frigid  haughtiness. 
b.  as  a  mock  title. 

1641  MILTON  Antrnai/r1.  Wks.  1738  I.  76  To  send  home 
liis  ll.iugbtiness  well  bespurted  with  his  own  Holy-water. 
1794  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  Wks.  1812  III.  261  Their 
most  high  Haughtinesses. 

t  2.  Exalted  character,  loftiness,  nobility,  gran- 
deur ;  loftiness  vul  courage),  bravery.  Obs. 
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1564  Onr.niNG  Justine  77  (R.)  In  hautinesse  of  courage  .. 
and  in  .strength  of  body,  he  farre  excelled  all.  1577-87 
HOUNSHED  C/trcnt.  III.  1176/1  Which  answer  ..  moued  a 
maruellous  shout  and  reioising.  .the  haltinesse  thereof  was 
so  wonderfull.  1613  PI/RCIIAS  Pilgrimage  \.  Jx.  44,  I  hope 
that  the  haught  messe  of  the  Attempt,  .shrill  rather  purchase 
pardon  to  my  slippes,  then  blame  for  my  rashnesse. 

t  Hau'ghtly,  adv.  Obs.  In  6  hawt-,  haute-, 
[f.  HAUGHT  a.  +  -LY  -.]  =  HAUGHTILY. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  1117  She  loked  hawtly  and 
gave  on  me  a  glum.  1581  J.  HELL  Hoddens  .-his;».  Os-r. 
77  b,  So  hautely  and  arrogantly  enhaunced.  1586  WAKNKR 
A  Ib.  /;«£.  in.  xvi.  (1589)  67  As  haughtelie  doest  thou  reuenge, 
as  hmnblie  I  repent. 

t  Hatrghtiiess.  Obs.  In  5-6  hault(e-.  [f. 
HAUGHT  a.  +  -NESS.]  =  HAUGHTINKSS. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A .  iv.  xvii.  280  Dyuerse  deuyses 
taken  by  haultnesse  fro  the  tyme  ryght  auncyent,  1548 
\~\>\\.\*Era$m.  Par.  Lukei\.  58  High  solemnitie  and  haulte- 
nesse  of  countinaunce.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  (.1881)  114  () 
how  she  haultnes  now  and  pride  forgoes  ! 

Haughtonite  hy-tenDit).  Min.  [Named  1878, 
after  Dr.  S.  Haughton.]  A  variety  oi  BIOTITE,  in 
which  iron  replaces  much  of  the  magnesium. 

1878  Min.  Mag.  V.  183  Plates  of  bronzy  Biotite  (or 
Haughtonite).  1881  Academy  6  Nov.  350  The  black  mica 
which  Dr.  Heddle  described  as  Haughtonite. 

Haughty  (h§'ti\  a.  Forms :  a.  6  haltic, 
haultie,  -y,  hawtie,  -y,  6-7  hautie,  -y.  0.  6- 
haughty.  [An  extension  tfhaut,  HAUGHTC.,  either 
as  in  ttusk-y,  worth-y,  or  simply  by  assimilation  to 
doughty,  mighty,  naughty ',  weighty^  etc.} 

1.  High  in  one's  own  estimation ;  lofty  and  dis- 
dainful in  feeling  or  demeanour  ;  proud,  arrogant, 
supercilious.  (Of  persons,  their  action,  speech,  etc.) 

a.  i53oPALSCR.  315/1  Hawty  as  one  that  is  proude,  haul- 
tain.  1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Rich.  Ill,  x,  Puft  vp  in  pride,  so 
hawtle  then  I  grewe.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxi.  55 
Hautie  word  is.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  xiv.  4  The  prides 
of  the  hautiest  heathen  obdurate  hearts.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
iv. 858 The  Fiend,  .like  a  proud  Steed  reind.  went  hautieon. 

&.  1598  FI.ORIO,  Orgoglioso,  proude,  disdainefull,  haughtie. 
1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxxx.  i  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughtie. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  852  Whereat  rejoic'd  Th'  Apostat,  and 
more  haughty  thus  repli'd.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  I!  'orld 
(1840!  191  The  cruel  haughty  temper  of  the  Spaniards.  1876 
ROCK  Text.Fabr.  105 Thehumble broom-plant — thehaughty 
Plantagenet's  device. 

b.  Jig.  Of  an  appearance  that  seems  to  claim  or 
assume  superiority;  imposing  in  aspect;  grand, 
stately,  dignified:  oftenwithsome  mixtureofsense3. 

'585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  I'oy.  in.  v.  78  With 
their  great  tufts  of  feathers  upon  their  heads,  they  seem  in 
their  appearance  proude  and  hawty.  1697  UKYDF.N  l"irg, 
Gwrg.  in.  641  His  haughty  Crest.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr. 
Frestiy's  Ainusem.  Ser.  <<j-  Com.  86  Philosophers  build  those 
hauty  Edifices  they  call  Systems.  1850  W.  IRVING  Mahomet 
Iv.  254  I'll  carry  the  war  into  yon  haughty  mountains. 

2.  Of  exalted  character,  style,  or  rank;  elevated, 
lofty,  eminent ;  high-minded,  aspiring ;  of  exalted 
courage  or  bravery,  arch. 

a..  1563  B.  GOOGE  Eglogs^etc.  (Arb.'i  72  The  hawtye  verse, 
that  Maro  wrote.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  438 
Sithence  your  estate  is  so  hautie  and  high.  1577787  HOLI.V- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  1171/2  His  stoutnesse  and  haltie  courage. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  484  Of  courage  hautie,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built. 

£.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  If.  India  25  Men  of. haughtie 
corage,  that  no  force  or  strength  of  Indians  can  offende. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  x.  i  Who  now  shall  give  unto  me 
words  and  sound  Equall  unto  this  haughty  enterprise? 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  280  These  their  haughtie 
attempts  were  stayed.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxiii, 
No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell. 

1 3.  High,  lofty  (in  literal  sense).  Obs.  (Often 
with  some  shade  of  sense  i.) 

1570  B,  GOCK;E  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  (1880)  sob,  From  the 
toppes  of  haw  tie  towres.  1576  FI.KMING Panopl.  Epist.  272 
PlaiUes  as  growe  in  highe  mountaines  in  loftie  and  hautie 
places.  Ibid.  288  Others  ..  pufft  upp  in  the  pride  of  their 
nature,  advaunce  themselves  to  the  hautie  heavens.  1578 
Mirr,  for  Mag.  n.  I'ortiger  xiii.  \i6io)  206  God  who  rules 
the  haughtie  heauen  a  hygh.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Oi'itfs  A/t't. 
VIM.  (1626)  156  In  mind  they  beare  Their  ancient  fall  and 
haughtie  places  feare. 

4.  Comb. ,  as  haughty-hearted,  -minded,  -stomached. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  5  Some  ..  report  you  to  be 
proude  and  hautie  harted.  1605  Try  all  Chcv.  i.  iii.  in 
Bullen  O.  PL  III.  281  Were  his  power  and  spirit  Ten  times 
more  hauty-ventrous.  a  1777  FAWKES  tr.  Apollo>t.  Rhod., 
Argonautics  in.  (R.),  The  haughty-minded  Pelias. 

Haugou,  -gout,  obs.  forms  of  HAUT-GOUT. 

tHanht,  hallt.  Obs.  Also  3  ha;t  (a;te). 
[Cf.  ON.  hxtta  (\—*/uihtjdn]  danger,  peril,  risk.] 
Peril,  risk. 

f  1200  I'ices  #  Virtues  n  Hu  michel  haht  hit  is  godes 
forbod  to  brekene.  —  Ibid.  87  Ac  Sat  is  michel  hauht, 
bute  6u  hierof  neme  michele  5ieme.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  486 
<  >f  his  soule  be5  mikel  ha;t.  Ibid.  2082  Ic  am  in  sone  and 
hast.  Ibid.  3384  Amalechkes  folc  fledde  for  ajte  of  dead. 

Hauke,  hauker,  obs.  ff.  HAWK,  HAWKER. 

Haukim,  obs.  form  of  HAKIM. 

Haul  !ji§l).z'.  Forms:  6-8  hall,  7hawle,  7-9 
hawl,  7-  haul.  [A  variant  spelling  of  HALE  z;.', 
in  i6th  c.  also  hall ;  representing  a  different  pho- 
netic development  of  ME.  hale  (hal  :  cf.  small, 
beside  OE.  sm.vl,  ME.  smal,  swale.  So.  smale.sinail. 
For  the  spelling  an,  tiw,  which  dates  only  from 
1 7th  c.,  cf.  crawl.'] 


HAUL. 

1.  trans.  To  pull  or  draw  with  force  or  violence  ; 
to  drag,  tug  Y.r/.  in  nautical  language). 

1581  PKTTIE  tr.  Gitazzo's  Civ,  Coni>.  \\.  11586)  no  If  hee 
hung  backe,  hee  shall  be  hailed  forward.  1597  SHAKS.  ?. 
Hen.  ll\  v.  v.  37  Thy  Dol  . .  is  in  base  Durance,  and  con- 
tagious prison  :  Hall'd  thither  by  most  Mechanical!  and 
durty  hand.  1626  CAIT.  SMITH  Accid.  }'ng.  Seamen  27 
Heaue  out  your  top-sayles,  hawle  your  sheates.  1667 
DRYDEN  Tempest  \.  i,  All  within,  Haul  catt,  haul  catt,  haul 
catt,  haul.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  17  Hawl  down 
both  Top-sails  close.  ci68o  BEYERIDGE  Serin.  (1729)  1.352 
See  him  hall'd  from  one  judgement  seat  to  another.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  in.  (Globe)  664/1  Didn't  1  see  him 
hawl  you  about  like  a  milk-maid  ?  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hush. 
ioi  The  expence  of  hailing  must  he  governed  by  the  distance 
they  are  hailed  from.  1798  COLF.RIDGE  Satyranes  Lett.  i. 
in  Biog.  Lit.  (i88ai  246  We  hauled  anchor,  and  passed 
gently  up  the  river.  1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  264 
They  were  pushing  and  bawling  every  body  about,  1853 
READE  C/tr.  Johnstone  160  He  began  to  haul  in  the  net. 
1885  Manch.  Exam,  24  Feb.  5/2  [They]  would  rather  be 
stoned  and  hauled  before  the  magistrates, 

fig-  i725  N-  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  141  There  is  no  Neces- 
sity always  to  hall  in  fermenting  Humours  to  cause  pain. 

tb.  To  search,  examine  thoroughly,  overhaul 
(cf.  drag}.  Obs.  rare. 

1666  W.IOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  83  Continually  hauling 
taverns  and  alehouses  [for  undergraduates]. 

t  C.  colloq.  To  worry,  torment,  pester.   Obs. 

1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  xiv.  v.  506  They  went  up 
and  down,  .preaching,  .tho1  daily  beaten,  whipped,  bruised, 
hailed,  and  imprisoned  therefore.  1737  WHISTON  jfaffffats, 
Aiitiq.  xix. i.  §  i  Caius.  .pulled  and  hauled  its  other  citizens, 
especially  the  senate.  1743  GAY  Dtstri-ss'd  Wife  v.  Wk^. 
(1772)  328,  I  won't  be  haul'd  and  worried. 

d.  colloq.  To  bring  up  for  a  reprimand,  to  call  to 
account.  Also,  to  haw/over //iecoa!s(seeCo.\Lst>.  12). 

1795  NELSON  25  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  107,  I 
think  the  Admiral  will  be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  not 
letting  me  have  ships.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  vi.  142 
The  first  native  . .  refused  to  sell  his  fowls  at  the  Govern- 
ment prices  [and]  was  hauled  up  before  the  irate  command- 
ant. 1882  B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Sen>.  I.  ix.  215 
They  were  all  young  officers.,  and  probably  at  times  require 
to  be  hauled  up  sharply.  1893  ST.  AUBVN  Junior  Dea» 
xxix.  233  He  was  what,  in  figurate  undergraduate  language 
is  termed  'hauled'. 

2.  intr.  To  pull,  tug  (at  or  upon  something). 
1743  BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  I'oy.  S.  Seas  115  All  Hands 

haul'd.     1791  '  G.  GAMBADO*  Ann.  Horsem.  ix.  (1809)  106, 
L.puird,  and  haul'd,  to  try  to  turn  him   [a  horse].     1857 
LAWRENCE  City  Lh>.  xiv.  129  He  was  hauling  nervously  at 
the  reins.     1859  RKADE  Love  me  Little  II.  iv.  177  He  ,. 
made  the  rope  fast  to  her  [the  schooner's]  thwart,  then  haul- 
ing upon  it,  brought  the  lugger  alongside. 
b.  intr.  for  reft,  in  passive  sense. 
1797  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  42,  I  found  ..  the 
Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.     1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems 
138  Till  their  flag  hauls  down  to  the  foe. 

3.  Naut.    'intr.']  To  trim  the  sails,  etc.  of  n  ship 
so  as  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  (also  to  haul  up  ; 
hence  more  generally,  to  change  or  turn  the  ship's 
course;  to  sail  in  a  certain  course.  (Also  trans,  with 
the  ship  as  object ;   also,  to  sail  along  a  coast."] 

1557  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  113  We  hailed 
off  our  ships  to  fetch  the  winde  as  neer  as  wee  coulde. 
a  1599  H.  SMITH  Ibid.  (1599)  I.  445  The  wind  being  at 
West,  we  did  hall  the  coast  East  northeast,  and  East. .Wee 
. .  hald  along  the  coast  East  and  East  southeast,  and  all 
the  same  night  wee  hailed  Southeast,  and  Southeast  by 
East.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  11729)  I.  51  He  hailed  into  the 
Harbour,  close  to  the  Island.  1743  WOODROOFEIP  Hanway 
Trav.  (1762)  1.  n,  xxiii.  TOI  We  haul'd  round  Zeloi  island 
for  Baku  bay.  Ibid.  iv.  lix,  272  Hauling  out  north  north- 
east. 1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  48  The  enemy  ..  hauled  up 
on  the  Terpsichore's  weather- beam.  1858  C.  KIRTON  in 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  V.  209,  I  hauled  in  to  S,  23°  E.,  true. 
//'/V/.,  I  told  the  Chief  Officer  to  haul  her  off  four  points. 

b.  Phr.  7'o  haul  upon  or  to  the  whnl,  also  trans. 
to  haul  (a  ship)  on  a  wind,  and  to  haul  the  (/ier, 
our,  etc.)  wind',  to  bring  the  ship  round  so  as  to 
sail  closer  to  the  wind. 

1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757)  328  Unwilling 
to  run  ..  into  the  enemy's  clutches,  I  hauled  again  on  a 
wind.  176*  FALCONER  Ship^vr.  ii.  Argt.,  The  ship  bears 
up:  again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  1768  WALFS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LX.  112  At  15  h.  we  hauled  the  wind  to  the  south- 
ward. 1797  NELSON  in  A.  Duncan  Life  11806)  40  The 
Spanish  fleet  ..  bauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  t;uk. 
1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  24  The  enemy  hauled  their  wind 
and  made  off.  1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  ,\xi,  My  inten- 
tion is  to.  -haul  dead  on  a  wind.  1835  —  Pirate  xiv,  Thy 
Enterprise  took  in  her  topmast  studding-sail,  and  hauled 
her  wind.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Haul  your 
wW,  or  haul  to  the  int'ifd,  signifies  that  the  ship's  head  is 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  wind. 

C.  transf.  m&  fig.  (intr.  anil  trans.}  To  change 
one's  course  of  action ;  to  withdraw,  retreat;  to 
make  one's  way,  to  come  or  go, 


1802  T.  JEFFERSON   Writ.   (1830}  III.  495  He  took  it  in 
mortal  offence,  and  from  that  moment  has  been  hauling  off 


,if 


to  his  former  enemies.  1825  Bla>:faw.  Mag.  XVIII.  177 
Such  works  haul  but  slowly  into  this  northern  region.  1858 
B.  TAVLOR  Northern  Trav.  xxii.  230  The  morning  looked 
..threatening,  but  the  clouds  gradually  hauled  off  to  the 
eastward.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ]\'ord-bk.._  Haul  my  wind, 
an  expression  when  an  individual  is  going  upon  a  new  line 
of  action. 
4.  Of  the  wind:  To  change  direction,  shift,  veer. 

1769   FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  11780),  Echars,  a  wind  th;it 

veers  and  hauls;  a  light  and    variaKh-    uin«!.      1840   K.    H. 

Utf.  Must  xx\i.  in  The  wind  hauled  to  the  south- 


. . 

rd.     1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  123  The  wind  also  i 
uling  round  to  the  right  quarter.      1867   SMYTH  Sailor  * 


HAUL. 


120 


HAUNCH. 


Jf  "<'n/-M-.,  /iaul  r  •  hen  the  wind  is  gradually 

-hifiing  towards  any  particular  point  of  the  compa'». 

Haul    li£l),  s(.     [f-  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  act  of  hauling;  a  pull,  a  tug;  spec,  the 
draught  of  a  fishing-net. 

1670  \V.  HACKE  Collect.  I'oy.  (1699)  II.  82  We  caught  in 

Sean  at  one  Haul  no  less  than  sr\tn  Hundred.     1726 

.  the  slap,  the  haul.     1780 

A.  \  .  ''••'  largest  ha\vl,  taki: 

salmon.      1868  PFAKO  \l'ater-l''ar»t.  \iii.  87  This  fit 
of  the  net.     1871  PROCTOR  Light  Sc.  156  On  October  51(1 .. 
both  the  sun  and  the  moon  will  i;ivc  .1  particularly  vigorous 
haul  upon  I  he  earth's  waters. 

b.  With  aJr.j  as  haid-dffivn.  the  act  of  hauling 
down.     Haul-down  promotion  :  see  HAULING  vol. 

s/>.  h,  quot.   1867. 

1882  .VrtrT  List  July  512/2  Haul  down  promotions  abolished 
hy  Circular  75,  of  loth  November  1874. 
2    concr.     a.  A  draught  of  fish. 
1854  H.  MILLER  xx.  (1860)212  The  entire 

haul  consisted  of  rather  more  than   twelve  barrels,     1885 
\Vhen  they  make  good  hauls 
of  hsh  the  price  immediately 

b.  Rope-making.   (See  tirst  quot.) 
1794  Rigi*:  •  i    Haul  of  Yarn  is 

about  four-hundred  threads,  wra-n  warped  off  th'e  winches, 
v.  ith  a  slight  turn  in  it,  to  be  tarred.  Ibid.  61  It  is  generally 
tarred  in  hauls,  as  other  rope.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  J/iv//.  s.v.. 
The  haul  is  dragged  through  a  grip,  gape,  or  sliding  nipper 
which  expresses  superfluous  tar. 

3-  fS'  1'ne  act  of  'drawing'  or  making  a  large 
profit  or  valuable  acquisition  of  any  kind  ;  concr. 
the  thing  or  amount  thus  gained  or  acquired. 

1776  A.  ADAMS  in  J.  Q.  Adams'  Fa  HI.  Lett.  (1876)  220, 
I  think  we  made  a  tine  haul  of  prizes.  1826  Scon  yrnl. 
( 18901 1. 176  If  I  can  but  wheedle  him  out  of  a  few  anecdotes, 
it  would  be  a  great  haul.  1891  Lit.  World  24  Apr.  396/1 
^25,000  is  said  to  be  the  great  haul  made  . .  as  the  result  of 
his  recent  lecturing  tour. 

4.  Comb,  haul-rope,  a  rope  for  hauling  some- 
thing ;  haul-seine,  a  large  seine  that  is  hauled,  a 
drag-seine. 

1884  KSK.HT  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  Haul  Seine.     1890  O. 
CRAWFURD  Round  Calendar  in  Portugal  32,  I  have  seen 
the  whole  population  of  a  coast  hamlet  . .  at  the  haul-ropes, 
and  drawing  home,  .the  harvest  of  the  sen. 
Haulage  (hg-ledg).     [f.  as  prec.  + -AGE.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  hauling  or  pulling; 
the  traction  or  conveyance  of  a  load  in  a  wagon  or 
other  vehicle ;  the  amount   of  force  expended  in 
hauling  fquot.  1883). 

1826  J.  ADAMSON*  Sk.  Inform.  Rail-roads  39  The  company 
have  actually  let  the  haulage  of  their  coal.  1857  SMIM:S 
Stcphenson  ix.  81  The  haulage  was  both  tedious  and  expen- 
tvr.  1883  Manch.  E.\am.  7  Nov.  5/5  The  impossible  gra- 
dient of  one  in  25  ..  is  ..  denounced  . .  as  the  haulage  would 
have  to  be  trebled,  and  three  horses  employed  In  place  of  one.  : 

2.  The  expense  of  or  charge  for  hauling. 

1864  in  WKBSTER.  1869  Sat.  ^Rev.  19  Tune  822  He  esti- 
mates his  pair  of  cottages,  .at  2057.  plus  the  haulage. 

3.  'A  traction-way'  (Smyth  Sailor's  U'ord-bk^. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  haulage-clip  (see  quot.    i 
1883),  -power,  -road,  -rope,  -work. 

1864  I\t'<i,!\'r  7  May  594  The  diminution  of  haulage  power    | 
owing  to  the  wheels  becoming  rail-bound.     1883  GRISI.I  Y 
Gloss,  Coal  Mining,  Haulage  Clij>,  levers,  jaws,  wedge  . 
by  which  trams,  singly  or  in  trains,  are  connected  to  the 
hauling  ropes.      1896  MRS.  H.  WARD  Sir  G.  Tressady  555 
The  air  in  the  haulage  road  was  clearing  fast. 

Haulbergyn,  obs.  form  of  HABERGEON. 

t  Haul-bowline,  -bowling  =  HALK-BOWLIXE. 

1867  SMYTH    Sailer's    Word-bk,,  Hani-bowlings^  the  old 
name  for  the  able-bodied  seamen. 
Hauld,  Sc.  f.  HOLD. 
Hauler  Jio-lai).     [f.  HAUL  v.  +  -EH*.]    One 

who  or  that  which  hauls  ;  a  man  employed  in  haul- 
ing something,  e.g.  coal  in  a  mine  (  =  HAn.iKU  . 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  %  Scfo.  Ep.  Ded.,  Whatever  is 
a  Nonesuch,  will  draw  enough  as  'tis,  without  the  Hogou  of 
the  stifling  Haulers.  1846  WORCESTER,  Hauler >  one  who 
draws.  1889  Cent.  Dt'ct.t  Hauler.  .2.  A  device  for  catching 
fish, consist  ing  of  several  hooks  connected  together  and  hauled 
through  the  water  by  a  line,  .as,  a  hauler  for  bluefish.  1892 
Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Drawers,  also  called  '  haulers  \ 
are  the  workmen  in  a  coal  mine  who  fill  the  tubs  at  the  face 
and  draw  or  haul  them  to  the  pit  bottom. 

Haulier  (hg-lia-n.  [f.  HAUL  v.  +  -IER,  cf. 
i-ollicr,  sawyer a\u\  HAI.LIER  '.]  A  man  employed 
in  hauling  or  pulling  something ;  spec,  a  workman 
in  a  coal  mine  who  pulls  or  drives  the  tubs  which 
convey  the  coal  from  the  working  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft. 

1577  HAN.MF.R  Anc.  EccL  Hist.  (1585)461  Maister  ..of  the 

K.     1892  Daily  Nettts  27  Aug.  5/4  They  found  in  the 

upper  roadway  two  hauliers  or  carters  . .  overcome  hy  the 

f.ul  gat.     1893   Times  9  Aug.  9/2  The  hauliers  employed 

at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Colliery,  Risca. 

Hauling  hg-Hrj),  vbl.  sb.   [f.  HAUL  v.  +  -ING*.] 


Aug.  8/1  The  hauling  down  of  the  signal. 
b.  at/nl>.  and  Comb. 
1791  Selby  Uridge  Act  3  To.. make  any  hauling  roads. 
1793  SMF.ATON  F.dystmi  L.  §  212  The  bawling  track  for  the 
navigation  by  horses.      1837  MARRYAI 


'  drawn  aft  hy  a  hauling  line.  1867  SMYTH  Sailer  $  N~ordl>k., 
Hauling  dwn  vacancy,  the  colloquialism  e.xpressive  of  the 
promotion  of  a  flag-lieutenant  and  midshipman  on  an  :i»l- 
inirars  hauling  down  hi~  i 

Hauling,  ///.  a.     [-i.\n  -.]     Tliat  hauls. 

1891'!'.  HAKHY  fess  1. 170  A  driver  sitting  upon  oneof  the 
hauling  hor>c*. 

Haulm,  halm  (119111,  ham\  st>.  Forms:  I 
halm,  healm,  6-7  halme,  hawme,  ham(e,  7  S 
hawm,  7-9  haum,  5-  halm,  7-  haulm.  (See 
also  HKI.M  sb.-)  [OE.  /iea/>/t  =  OS.  (MDu.,  Du.), 
OHG.  (MHG.,  mod.G.  halm  stem  or  stalk  of 
grass,  stalk  of  n  plant,  ON.  hfilmr  (vS\v.,  Da.  habit) 
htraw:— OTeut.  */ialmo-z,  repr.  a  pre-Teut.  *kal»ios : 
cf.  Gr.  /mAa/«>s,  L.  calamus  reed.] 

a.  collective  sing.  The  stems  or  stalks  of  various 
cultivated   plants,  as  peas,  beans,  vetches,   hops, 
potatoes,  etc.,  now  less  commonly  of  corn  or  grass ; 
esp.  as  left  after  gathering  the  pods,  ears,  etc.,  and 
used  for  litter  or  thatching;  straw. 

,-825  I'esp.  J'stiltt-r  lxxxii[i].  14  [13]  Swe  swe  halme  biforan 
onsiene  windes.  c  loooSa.r.  Lecchd.  II.  134  ^enirn  cetelhrum 
and  berenhealm,  J^ebrern  S:  gnid  togasdere.  Ibid.  148  ^enim 
ri^en  he.ihn  eft  and  beren.  c  1440  1'ronip.  I'ctrv.  223 '2 
Halm,  or  stobyl.  .stipula.  1570  Stanford  Church™.  Ace.  in 
Antiquary  Apr.  US88)  170  For  hame  to  thatche  the  churche 
liou^c.  1573  TI'SSKR  llnsb.  Ivii.  (1878)  130  The  hawme  is 
the  strawe  ofthe  wheat  or  the  rie,  which  once  being  reaped, 
they  mowe  by  and  bic.  1669  WORI  IIM;K  Syst.  A°ric.  (1681) 
282  Finish  the  gathering  and  drying  of  your  Hops  ;  i ! 
the  Poles  of  the  Hawm.  1674"  RAY  .V.  #  E.  C.  Words  68 
Haulm  or  //r/;//,  stubble  gathered  after  the  corn  is  inned. 
1675  Phil.  Traits.  X.  398  These  apparent  tangles  were  the 
ham  ofthe  beans.  1725  BRADLEY  Finn.  Diet,  s.v.  NiK-cnibcr, 
Cut  oft"  the  Asparagus  Haulm  when  it  is  become  Yellow. 
1808  CL-R\VF.N  F.coti.  Fettling  Slock  n  not?,  The  potatoetop. 
or  haulm,  when  properly  dried,  makes  very  good  litter  for 
cattle.  1887  Spectator  23  July  984/2  Peas  often  produce  a 
great  show  of  pods  on  short  haulm  in  a  dry  summer. 

b.  with  a  and  //.  A  stalk  or  stem  (of  a  bean, 
potato,  grass,  etc.). 

(•950  Lindisf.  Gflsp.  Matt.  iii.  12  Da  halmas.  .forbernes 
fyres  in  undrysnende.  1623  WHITBOURNE  Nnvfonndlaiid  5 
Great  plenty  of  greene  Pease  and  Fitches  . .  the  hawmes  of 
them  are  good  fodder  for  cattell.  1847  Illustr.  Lend.  j\Vr,-y 
24  July  61/2  The  decaying  haulms  of  the  potato.  1881 
iKuiwiN  I'cg.  Mould  117  A  thin  cylindrical  object  such  as  a 
haulm  of  grass. 
C.  attrib. 

1862  T.  HUGHES  in  Macin.  Mag.  V.  241/2  They.. came 
upon  haulm  walls  and  hurdles,  within  which  were  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

Haulm,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  lay  ^straw  or 
haulm)  straight  for  thatching.  (See  also  HELMW.^) 

1641  UEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  60  Sometimes,  .wee  have 
beene  forced  to  hawme  wheate  and  rye  stubble  and  there- 
with to  thatch  our  stackes.  1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett . 
to  People  205  Haulming,  at  one  shilling  and  six-pence.  1846 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  40  Without  having  to  wait  for 
haulming  the  stubble. 

Haulmy  (Jig-mi,  ha-mi),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -T.] 
Having  h.iulms ;  having  long  or  large  haulms. 

1669  WORI.IDGE  Sj'st.  Agric.  (1681)  Gloss. ,_  Hainny,  long- 
stalked.  Ibid.  19  The  Grass  . .  is  much  discoloured,  and 
grown  so  hawmy.  Ibid.  326  Pease  or  other  haw(m]y  stuff. 

Haulse,  haulser,  obs.  ff.  HALSE^,  RAWSXB. 

Haul-seine  :  see  HAUL  sb.  4. 

Haulster.  [f.  HAUL  v.  +-STER  :  cf.  HAULKU.] 
A  man  or  beast  that  hauls  ;  a  horse  used  to  haul. 

1882  Daily  News  23  Mar.  5/6  Four  of  Pickford's  most 
magnificent  haulsters  were  in  the  shaft  team. 

Hault,   haultie,   haultness,   obs.   forms  of 
HALT,  HAUGHT,  HAI-T,  HAUGHTY,  HAUGHTKESS. 
Haultain,  -ayn(e,  -eyne,  -igne,  var.  HAU- 

TAIN,  Obs. 

Hault-boy,  -goust,  obs.  ff.  HAUTBOY,  -GOUT. 

Haulyard:  see  HALYARD. 

Haum(e,  obs.  form  of  HAULM,  HAME. 

Haumed,  (Her.) :  see  HAWMED,  HUMKT. 

Haunce,  variant  of  HANCE  sb.  and  v. 

Haunch,  (hgnj,  hanj), sb.1  Forms :  4-7  hanche, 
haunohe,  (5  houehe),  (Sc.  6  hench(e),  6-8 
hanch,  6-  haunch,  (mod.Sc,  hainch).  [a.  OF. 
hanche (ONF.  hante),  1 2th  c.  in  Hatx.-Darm.  =  Pr., 
Sp.,  It.,  Pg.  anca  hip,  buttock  ofthe  horse,  med.L. 
hancha  (1275  in  Du  Cange),  prob.  of  German 
origin  :  cf.  OHG.  atichd  (enclia,  cinkd)  leg,  lit. 
joint.  It  is  only  since  the  i8th  c.  that  the  spelling 
haunch  has  displaced  hatichl\ 

1.  The  part  of  the  body,  in  men  and  quadrupeds, 
lying  between  the  last  ribs  and  the  thigh  ;  the 
lateral  expansions  of  the  pelvis ;  of  a  horse,  that 
part  of  the  hind  quarters  which  extends  from  the 
reins  or  the  back  to  the  hough  or  ham. 

a  1225  [see  6].  1303  R.  !!RI:NM-:  llctndl.  Synne  9108  And 
nober  body,  ne  be  arme,  Bledde  neuerblode,colde  ne  warme, 
But  was  as  drye  wyb  al  be  haunche,  As  of  a  stok  were  i yue 
a  braunche.  <  1320  Sir  Tristr.  ro88  In  be  haunche  ri^t 
Tristrem  was  wounded  sare.  cuooLanfrnuc'sCiritrg;  r?6 
Honys  of  liaunchis  LL-II  IIK:.-I.|  fast  \\\\>  \>e  lattere  boon  of  («: 
rigboon.  1460  Lylvans  l>isc.  268  Thorugh  herte,  other 
'.  Ih  hys  sper  he  wyll  launche.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  1'venrs  Ix.  55  With  hoppir  hippis,  and  benches  nar- 
row. 1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  <?/»»».. the  buttocke  or 
li.inche.  1595  GOSSON  Qtiifpcs  Upst.  Goitlc-.t'cmi.  rji  in 
1 1. i/l.  /?.  P.  P.  IV.  ?S6  These  hoopes,  that  hippes  and 
j  haunch  do  hkle.  1596  DALRYMIM.K  n. /.fi//f'i  Hist.S.ot. 


via.    81    Strukne   in  the   bench  or   he  was  war.      1674  ti. 
Scheffer's  Lapland  130  The  Rain-deer.  .are  white  not  only 
on  their  belly  but  on  their  haunches.     1721-1800  I'AII.KV. 
J/u>!<-/i,  the  Hip,  a  Part  of  the  Body.     1735   SOMFKUIM 
(    i.   196  On  their   Haunches    rear'd.      1831  R.   KNUX 
Chqnet's  Anat.  118  The  pelvis  properly  <o  called. 
expansion  which  constitutes  the  haunches.    1866  GEO.  Kuor 
/•'.  y/(>//(i868i  12  A  fine  black  retriever,  .sat  on  his  h;u! 
and  watched  him  as  he  went  to  and  fro. 

b.  The  leg  and  loin  of  a  deer,  sheep,  or  other 
animal,  prepared  for,  or  served  at,  table. 

1481-90  Howard  If  oustk.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  320  For  br>Tigenge 
of  lialffa  haunche.  1573-80  BARET  Ak<.  H  66  An  hanch  of 
venison,  a  16x2  HARINGTON  l'-figr.  \\,  li.  9,  I  was  no  L 
Nor  ever  since  did  last  of  side  or  haunch.  1712  ADDISOM 
Sped.  No.  482  p  4  The  best  Pickle  for  a  Walnut,  or 
for  an  Haunch  ofVenison.  1741  Ct»'i/>l.  Fan;,  /'/,,<•  u.  i. 
292  When  the  Huntsmen  come  in  to  the  Death  of  the  Hart, 
tli-'v  should  cry,  \\~are  ffaunck.  that  the  Hounds  may  not 
break  in  to  the  Deer.  1859  All  \  'ear  Round  No.  29.  ?,;  N  o- 
where  can  the  equal  of  a  Sussex  haunch  or  saddle  be  obtained. 
C.  The  pelvis  as  containing  the  womb.  *  i. 
Scriptural  use  of  loins. 

1598  SYLVF.STER  Dn   ttarias  n.  i.    iv.  Handle-crafts  778 
:    O  too  fruitfull  hanches  !  O  wretched  root  !  O  hurtfull,  hate- 
1    full  branches  !     1664  KITI.KK  Hud.  u.  iii.  693  A  Vine,    , 
!    from  her  hanches  O'er-spread  his  Empire  with  its  brandies. 

d.  fig.  The  hinder  part,  the  latter  end. 

1597  -^HAKS-  2  IL'n.  //',  iv.  iv.  92  A  Summer  Hird,  Which 
1    euer  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings  The  lifting  vp  of  day. 

e.  Phrases.  (See  quot.) 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Putting  him  fa  horse]  iipa; 
his  haunches  .  ,\.o>ccupU>  him  well,  or  to  put  him  well  together, 
or  make  him  compact.  .  To  drag  the  haunches,  is  to  change 
the  leading  foot  in  galloping. 

2.  The  coxa  or  basal  joint  of  the  leg  in  insects. 
spiders,  and  crustaceans. 

1828  STARK  /.7/v//.  Xai.  Hist.  II.  314  The  two  anterior  feet 
much  larger  than  the  others,  with  long  haunches.  //>/,/., 
Anterior  legs  with  a  blackish  blue  spot  on  the  internal  side 
of  the  haunches.  1834  Mi  Mt  HTRIE  Ctwicrs  Aitiw.  Kingd. 
302  Xyphosura.  .the  haunches  of  the  first  six  pair  of  fett  ait- 
covered  with  small  spines,  and  perform  the  office  of  jaws. 

3.  Arch.  The  side  of  an  arch  between  the  crown 
and  the  piers,  the  flank  ;   =  HANCE  j#.  3,  q.v.  Plence 

;    the  corresponding  part  of  any  arched  figure. 

1793  SIR  G.  SnucKBt-RGH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  87 
note.  When  the  arch  had  stood  two  years,  the  haunches  were 
filled  up  with  bricks.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panonuua  .SV.  <y 
A  rt  I.  230  Let  the  substance  of  the  rope,  on  the  convex  >ide, 

i  be  increased  in  some  parts,  for  example  at  the  haunches  ;  it 
will  then  no  longer  describe  a  catenary.  1877  I,i,.  JKUIIT 
Half-hrs.  among  Eng.  Antiq.  158  The  decorations  upon 
bells  consist  of  encircling  inscriptions,  usually  on  the  haunch. 

1     1881  YOUNG  fa'cry  Man  his  cnvn  Mechanic  §  1173  Tli- 
of  the  arch  between  the  crown  and  the  piers  are  called  its 

,    haunches  or  flanks. 


. 

4.  Nant.  a.  (Seequot.l823).  b.  =HANrK^.  2a. 
1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Haunch^  (Mar,}  a  sudden  de- 

crease in  the  si/e  of  a  piece  of  timber.     1867  SMYTH  .V/' 
Word-bit.,  Haunch^  a  sudden  fall  or  break,  as  from  the  drifts 
forward  and  aft  to  the  waist.     The  same  as  hancc. 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  lowering  one  end 
of  a  wine-cask  while  drawing  off  the  contents. 

6.  attrib.  and    Comb.^  as   t  haunch-  evil,   -hoop, 
-joint;  haunch-vent  Sc.  (see  quot.  1824);  (from 
sense  .V,  as  haunch-  stone.     Also  HAUNCH-BOM-:. 

a  1225  J«rr.  A'.  280  Hu  ueole  pe  grimme  wrastlare  of  helle 


824 

hncycL,  Ift'iic/tvt'nts,  the  same  with  *  gores  \  pieces  of  linen 
put  into  the  lower  parts  of  a  shirt  . .  to  give  '  vent '  or  room 
for  the  'haunch'.  1824  R.  CHAMBERS  Trad.  Edin.  (1825) 
II.  50  There  were  the  breast-knots,  two  halnch-kn. 
which  there  were  also  buttons  for  looping  up  the  gown  be- 
hind). 18*6  SCOTT  Jrnl.  (1890)  I.  98  A  venerable  lady  who 
always  wore  a  haunch-hoop.  1828  —  F.  M,  Perth  xxxiii, 
Henry,  .swung  the  ponderous  implement  far  behind  his  right 
haunch  joint.  1883  Surr.  I!',  /'alcsdrit'  III.  407  \\i\\\ 
narrow  key-stone  and  broad  haunch-stones. 

Ik-nce  Hairnchless  a.,  not  having  haunches. 
Hatrnchy  a.,  having  prominent  haunches. 

1831  TREI.AWNV. *!(/?'.  r<WftfVr>SVmxcvu.  (1800)394  Greasy 
andnaunchy  brutes.  1834  Fraser"s  Mag.  IX.  300  Ill-cut, 
and  haunchless  shape. 

Haunch,  ^.-(.SV.hainch):  seconder HAOnrcHr.a 

t  Haunch.,  v.[  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HAUNCH  j/>.i] 
trans.  To  bring  down  (a  deer,  etc.)  upon  its 
haunches. 

1605  CAMDEN  Ron.  11637')  256  When  the  said  King  John 
saw  a  faire  bucke  haunched. 

Haunch,  ?'.-  [f.  HATNCH  $b^  4  a.]  trans.  To 
reduce  in  thickness,  intr.  Of  a  piece  of  timber  : 
To  decrease  suddenly  in  thickness. 

1794  Rigiiing  .v  Seamanship  I.  4  Cleats,  .are  haunched  on 
the  back  with  a  hollow.  Ibid.  31  The  square  . .  haunches 
from  thence  into  the  round. 

Haunch.,  v?'  la  ,S<.  hainch,  bench.  [f. 
HACNCH  sl>.[  i,  in  .Sc.  hainch ^  heuc/i.]  trans.  To 
throw  with  an  underhand  movement,  the  arm  being 
jerkt-d  against  the  haunch  ;  '  to  elevate  by  a  sudden 
jerk '  (Jam.). 

1788  E.  PICKEN  Poems  75  (Jam.)  To  hainch  a  chield  aboon 
the  moon.     1825  UKOCTKKTT  N.  C.  (-7/^s.,  H^nnJi,  ///' 
to  throw  ;  asa  stone  from  the  hand  by  jerking  it  against  tin- 
haunch.       1894    CKOCKI.TV     J\  aiders    \  ru    With    a    pH >!>!'• 
cunningly  'benched'. 

1  lence  Haunch,  AV .  hainch,  liainsh  sb.,  a  jerked 
underhand  throw ;  Hauncher,  Sc.  haincher, 
heucher  ;  Haunchiug,  heuchiug  vbl.  sb. 


HAUNCH-BONE. 

1814  MACTAGGART  Gallm'id.  F.ncycl.,  Hainchsn^^  throw- 
ing, by  springing  the  arm  on  the  haunch.      1845  HARDY  in 


pelled.  Ibid.  58  The  bowls  were  sometimes  thrown  by 
raising  the  arm.. but  more  frequently  they  were  propelled 
in  the  hainshing  mode.  1863  J.  BROWN  Biggar,  in  John 
',',  etc.  (1882)  328  A  dextrous  bencher  of  stones.  1894 
CROCKETT  Lilac  Sun/wuct  310  Throwing  stones  at  them 
in  the  manner  known  as  'henchin'. 

Hau'nch-bone.  The  bone  of  the  haunch  : 
sometimes  applied  to  the  os  innoniinatum  as  a 
\\liole,  but  more  frequently  to  the  os  ilium. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  93  He  . .  heeld  hire  harde  by 
the  haunche  bones.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  x.  (1888)  84  The 
thye  bone. .the  roundnes  that  is  at  the  vpper  ende..is 
receyued  into  the.  .hole  of  the  hanche  bone.  1646  SIR  T. 
XE  Pseud.  Ef>.  iv.  vi.  195  The  hanch  bones  in  women 
...ire  more  protuberant  then  they  are  in  men.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Cloq ia*:*s  Anat.  in  The  Coxa),  Iliac,  or  Haunch 
Bone  ..which  is  a  double  unsymmetrical  bone  ..  the  i.. 
of  all  the  flat  bones,  and  occupies  the  lateral  and  anterior 
of  the  pelvis.  1855  RAMSIIOTHAM  Obstetr.  Mcd.  2 
The  os  ilium,  hip  or  haunch  bone,  is  the  largest  of  the  3 
div  i-ions  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Haunched,  a.  [f.  HAUNCH  sb^  +  -ED  -.]  Hav- 
ing haunches:  usually  in  comb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Hanchn>  big  haunched.  .great  hipt. 

Hau'ucliillg.  [f.  HAUNCH  sb±  3.]  The  parts 
of  an  arch  belonging  to  the  haunch  collectively. 

1886  Jml.  Franklin  fust.  Ser.  in.  XCI.  433  The  arch  was 
of  brick  while  the  haunching,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
was  of  rubble.  Above  the  haunching  was  gravel  filling. 

Haunchman,  erroneous  form  of  HENCHMAN. 
Haune,  obs.  form  of  AWN. 

1589  NASHI-:  Anat.  Absurd.  25  Least .. they  be  choaked 
with  the  haune  before  they  can  come  at  the  karnell. 

Hauns(e,  haunsel,  obs.  ff.  HANCE,  HANDSEL. 

Haunt  .hpnt,  hant),  v.  Also  3-4  haunten, 
4  hauntyn,  hanten,  4-6  haunte,  4-7  hant(e,  5 
hawntyn.  fa.  F.  hante-r  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  of 
uncertain  origin :  see  Diez,  Littre,  Hatz.-Darm. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  the  derivation,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  earliest  sense  in  F.  and  Eng.  was  to  practise 
habitually  (an  action,  etc.)  or  to  frequent  habitually  (a 
place).  The  order  here  is  therefore  provisional.] 

I.  trans,  f  1.  To  practise  habitually,  familiarly, 
or  frequently.  Obs. 

c  1230  Halt  Meid.  25  Unseli  horlinges  unlaheliche  hit 
haunteS  in  in  ward  e  helle.  Ibid.  33  pe  nuten  neauer  hwat 
hit  is  8:  hatieS  ^at  ha  haunteS.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  320  pe  kyng  said  . .  be  pape  . .  haunted  Maumetrie. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  74  And  leue>  hit  to  losels  pat 
lecherie  haunten.  c  1375  Minor  Poems  /r.  Vernon  MS. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  601  Haunte  studie,  bau^  bou  haue  Wel  con- 
ceyued  \>i  craft,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  xi.  214  Men  woned 
for  to  haunte  daili  contemplacioun.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Folys  (1874)  I.  195  His  preceptis  hant  kepe and exercyse. 
1573  TUSSER  Husb,  Ixvii,  (1878)  155  The  honestie  in  deede 
I  yraunt,  Is  one  good  point  the  wife  should  haunt,  To  make 
lin  husband  thriue. 

f  2.  To  use  or  employ  habitually  or  frequently ; 
reft,  to  use,  accustom,  or  exercise  oneself.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  I.  i  perfor  is  |ws  psalme  mast 
hauntid  \_i\r.  vsede]  in  halykirke.  ^  1340  —  Prose  Tr. 
(1866)  20  Men  or  women  the  which  hauntene  leuefully 
woridely  goocles.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xiv.  31  The  greet 
hoond  that  the  Lord  hauntide  a;ens  hem.  —  i  Tim.  iv,  7 
Haunte  \exerce\  thi  silf  to  pile.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron. 
Troy  n.  xii,  How  wyues  and  maydens  in  that  companie  . . 
Haunted  be,  and  used  at  theyr  luste.  1588  J.  MELLIS  Brief  e 
Instr.  Gj,  Diners  and  sundry  goldes  ..  which  ..  yee  may 
reduce  into  your  vsuall  money,  such  as  you  daily  haunt. 

[1893  Xorthnmbld.  Gloss. ,  Hant,  to  haunt,  to  accustom, 
as  a  pigeon  to  its  dovecot.] 

3.  To  resort  to  frequently  or  habitually ;   to  fre- 
quent or  be  much  about  (a  place). 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  413/381  Fprmest  he  gan  haunti 
wakes.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  534  Sir  Edward  -.  hauntede 
tornemiens  with  wel  noble  route.  1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  xiii. 
6  These  ofte  haimtiden  the  hous  of  Joachym.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crfde  106  We  haunten  none  tauernes.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2963  Hit  were,  .semly  for  wemen,  paire  houses  to  haunt  & 
holde  horn  within.  ;  1489  CAXTON  Blanc  hardyii  Iii.  201 
Takyng  a  waye  whiche  was  not  moche  haunted.  1529 
MORE  uyalogt  in,  Hunne  had  haunted  heretikes  lectures 
by  nighte  long  before.  1538  LELAND//ZW.  III.  33  The  Town 
was  hauntid  with  ShJppes  of  diverse  Nations.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas  Voy.  \\.  xxii.  59  b,  The  Turks 
wives  . .  delight  at  al  times  to  haunt  the  bathes.  1697  DRY- 
DEN  Virg.  Georg.  i,  12  Ye  Nymphs  that  haunt  the  Moun- 
tains and  the  Plains.  1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758) 
12  The  rest  of  the  country  to  Astracan  . .  is  haunted  by  the 
Calmucks.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  459  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a'poor  Cavalier  knight  who  haunted  White- 
hall. 1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  M7.  Africa  46  It  is  difficult, 
unless  you  have  haunted  these  seas,  to  realise  the  interest 
we  take,  .there  in  currents. 

4.  To  frequent  the  company  of  (a  person),  to  as- 
sociate with  habitually;    to    'run  after'.     (Now 
chiefly  transferred  from  5b.) 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  37  Yf  thou  haue 
haunted  eny  felowe,  and  thou  se  hys  companye  is  not 
couenable  vnto  the,  spare  it.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  5 
A  man  who  for  his  hospitalitie  is  so  much  haunted,  that  no 
newes  stirre,  but  come  to  his  eares.  1594  CAREW  Hitarte's. 
/•;.i<uii.  ll'its  x.  (1596)  130  The  preacher  ..  who  hath  the 
conditions  of  a  perfect  Orator  . .  is  more  haunted  than  lie 
that  wanteUi  them.  1691  WOOD  Ath,  Oxtm.  (1817)  III.  914 
He  [was]  removed  from  Shrewsbury  where  he  was  much 
haunted  by  his  party.  1713  SWIFT  On  Himself  \Tte.  1755 
IV.  i.  ii  A  certain  doctor  is  observed  of  late  To  haunt  a 
VOL.  V. 
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certain  minister  of  state.  1890  SAINTSBURY  Ess.  98  Rather 
fiivcii  t<>  haunting  rah  men. 

5.  transf.  amly/{,r.  Of  unseen  or  immaterial  visit- 
ants. a.  Of  diseases  (0AO,  memories,  cares,  feel- 
ings, thoughts  :  To  visit  frequently  or  habitually  ; 
to  come  up  or  present  themselves  as  recurrent  in- 
fluences or  impressions,  esp.  as  causes  of  distraction 
or  trouble  ;  to  pursue,  molest. 

1576  Fi.F.MiNG  t'anofl,  Epist.  228  One  that  is  haunted 
with  a  fever  or  quivering  ague.  Ibid.  363  Heavinesse  shall 
never  haunt  your  heart,  whiles  your  mind  is  marching  with 
the  Muses.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  ii.  122  Your  beauty, 
that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleepe,  To  vndertake  the  death  of 
all  the  world.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  240  He  is 
ever  haunted  with  a  blushing  weakenesse.  1724  R.  W  ELTON 
18  Disc.  469  He  hath  no  secret  guilt  that  haunts  and  doggs 
him.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  7  Regret  of  another  kind  still 
seems  to  haunt  you.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <$•  Int.  in.  i.  §  12 
A  painful  recollection  will  haunt  a  person  through  life. 

b.  esp.  Of  imaginary  or  spiritual  beings,  ghosts, 
etc.:  To  visit  frequently  and  habitually  with  mani- 
festations of  their  influence  and  presence,  usually  of 
a  molesting  kind.  To  be  haunted  :  to  be  subject  to 
the  visits  and  molestation  of  disembodied  spirits. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  107  O  monstrous.  O  strange. 
We  are  hunted  ;  pray  masters,  flye  masters,  helpe.  1593  — 
Rick.  II,  in.  ii.  158  Some  haunted  by  the  Ghosts  they  haue 
depos'd.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  ii,  Bug-beares 
and  spirits  haunted  him.  1660  F.  BROOKK  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Tra->.  312  They  were  told  ..  how  there  was  a  Chamber 
haunted  with  spirits,  and  strangely  molested  with  horrible 
rumblings.  121679  LD.  ORRERY  Herod  Gt.  iii,  My  ghost 
shall  haunt  thee  out  in  every  place.  1722  SF.WEL  Hist. 
Quakers  (1795)  I.  iv.  244  It  was  much  talked  of,  that  spirits 
haunted  this  dungeon,  and  walked  there.  1847  LYTTON 
Lucre  tin  301  We  need  not  that  boy's  Ghost  amongst  those 
who  haunt  us.  1871-4  J.  THOMSON  City  Dread/.  Nt,  vii.  i, 
Phantoms  haunt  those  shadowy  streets. 

II.  intr.  t  6.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed.  Obs. 

a\yx>  Cursor  M.  12683  Sua  haunted  he  on  knes  to  lij. 
(1440  CAI-GRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  1223  Al  her  gret  trost.  . 
Witt  \>Q  whiche  thei  haunted  her  goddis  for  to  calle.  <  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iv.  33  Thocht  bruckill  wemen 
hantis  In  lust  to  leid  thair  lyvis. 

7,  To  resort  habitually  ;  to  stay  or  remain  usually 
(in  a  place)  ;  to  associate  (with  a  person).  Now 
usually  said  of  the  lower  animals. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15742  ludas  wel  he  kneu  J>e  stede  quar 
iesus  was  hauntand.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv. 
439  per  a  Neddre  hauntes.  1481  CAXTON  Afyrr.  i.  xiv.  47 
(Fromp.  Parv.)  It  is  good  for  to  haunte  amonge  the  vertuous 
men.  1526  TINDALE  John  xi.  34  Jesus,  .there  haunted  with 
his  disciples.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  Z'V//,  c.  10  All  maner  of 
choughes  .  .  breedynge  or  hauntynge  within  or  vppon  anye  the 
sayde  manours.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  \\.  in. 
Colonies  391  Where  now  fell  Tartars  hant  In  wandring 
troops.  1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  i.  i.  96,  I  haue  charg'd  thee  not 
to  haunt  about  my  doores.  1627  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862) 
I.  35  Be  diligent  to  know  with  whom  she  loveth  to  haunt. 
1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xii.  (1853)  52  Some  birds  haunting 
with  the  missel  -thrushes.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun. 
(1879)  I.  xvi.  158  A  homeless  dog,  that  haunted  thereabouts. 

t  8.  To  have  resort,  betake  oneself,  go  to.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13691  Mont  oliuet  it  es  an  hill  bat  iusus 
hanted  mikel  till.  1525  LD.  BKRNERS  Froiss.  II.  ccxxiii. 
[ccxix.]  695  There  haunted  into  Turkey  a  marchaunt  genouoy 
of  the  isle  of  Sio.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xv.  132  My 
counsell  is  expres,  That  to  your  wyfis  ye  hant.  1632  LITH- 
GOW  Trav.  i.  28  To  Lorett  people  haunt  with  naked  feete. 

Haunt  (hgnt,  hant),  sd.  Also  4-6  haunte, 
6-7  hant.  [f.  HAUNT  v.] 

1.  Habit,  wont,  custom,  usage.     Now  dial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  U'acc  (Rolls)  4730  Ilkaman  after 
his  auenaunt  Made  offrynge,  as  was  his  haunt,  c  1449 
PECOCK  Repr.  248  So  grete  Evidences  of  the  Faith  .  .  ben 
hadde  in  so  greet  Haunt  &  uce.  1621  BCRTON  Anat.  Mel. 
n.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  275  When  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming.  1674  TEMPLE  Let.  to 
Coventry  Wks.  1731  II.  307  'Tis  hard  for  a  Man  to  lose  a 
good  Haunt,  or  an  ill  Custom.  1855  ROBINSON  U'hitby 
Gloss.,  Hannt,  a  habit.  '  He  has  a  sad  haunt  on  V,  a  fixed 
habit  of  doing  so  and  so.  1894  Hetton-lc-liole  Gloss,  s.v. 
//>»//,  '  He  has  a  nasty  hant  of  doing  that  '. 

fb.   Habitual  practice  or  use  (of  anything). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  447  Of  clooth  makyng  she  hadde 
swich  an  haunt  \Camb.  MS.  hand],  She  passed  hem  of  ypres 
and  of  Gaunt,  r  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xviii.  103  Summe 
ben  ..  avoutreris  in  greet  haunt  and  contynuaunce.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  Prol.  249  Eschew  thine  hant,  and  myn- 
niss  all  thi  mycht,  1536  BBLLKNDBM  cY<w.  St.  ot.  (1821)  II. 
216  Than  wes  not  usit  sic  hant  of  dise  and  cartis  as  ar  now 
uMt.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  AVV/W'irV  I'oy.  in.  iii.  74 
For  their  haunt  and  traficke  of  merchandise. 

1  2.  The  act  or  practice  of  frequenting  or  habitu- 
ally resorting  to  a  place,  etc.;  resort.  Of  great 
haunt  :  much  frequented.  Obs. 

£•1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  223  Of  Axholm  to  JTC  He 
he  scaped  himself  alon  .  .  £er  he  held  his  haunt.  £1345 
Orpheo  295  Of  game  they  fonde  grete  haunt.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  94  A  straw  for  be  ^tyuvs.  .And  bey  hadde  non 
ober  haunt  bote  of  poure  peple  I  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus 
S.v.  Copiosns,  Urbs  Celebris  $•  copiosa.  .acitie  of  great  haunt 
and  well  peopled.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  i.  15  This  our 
life  exempt  from  publike  haunt,  Findes  tongues  in  trees, 
bookes  in  the  running  brookes.  1712  AKHUTHNOT  John 
Bull  i.  vii,  John  Bull  ..  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice. 

fb.  Companionship,  society,  company.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiv.  7  Sic  hant  of  harlettis  with 
thame  bayth  nicht  and  day.  1552  HULOF.T,  Hawnte  or 


3.  concr.  A   place   of  frequent   resort   or   usual 
abode;  a  resort,  a  habitation;  the  usual  feeding- 


HAUNTING. 

place  of  deer,  game,  fowls,  etc.  ;  often,  a  den  or 
place  frequented  by  the  lower  animals  or  by 
criminals. 

r«33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1753  In  J>at  tymc 
wer  here  non  haunles  Of  no  men  hot  of  geauntes.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  xi.  (1495)  396  Snowe  is  noye- 
fullto  wyldebeestes;  for  he.  .shewethand  dy  scenery  th  theyr 
hauntes  and  steppes.  1551  R.  ROBINSON*  tr.  Mo  re's  L'tof. 
Meter  of  Utopia  (1895)  p.  xciii,  Me  Utopie  clcpcd  Ami- 
quitie,  Voyde  of  haunte  and  herboroughe.  1592  SHAKS. 
ROM.  ff  Jut.  in.  i.  53  We  talke  here  in  the  publike  haunt  of 
men.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  145  To  know  the  Haunts 
and  Resorts  of  Fish,  in  which  they  are  to  be  usually  found. 
1735  SOMKRVILLE  Chase  ii.  261  From  Brake  to  Brake  she  [a 
hare]  flies,  and  visits  all  Her  well-known  Haunts.  1748 
Anson^s  Voy.  \\.  \.  (ed.  4)  169  This  place  beinsi  the  usual 
haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers.  1841  W.  SI-ALDINC 
Italy  <y  It.  Isl.  I.  345  One  of  the  most  noted  haunt- 
ancient  highwaymen.  1855  TENNYSON  Brook  23,  I  cuim- 
from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern. 

fig.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  116  Sinne  where  it  hath 
gotte  an  haunt  looketh  for  more.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mttn. 
ex,  The  feuble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears. 

1 4.  (?)  A  topic,  a  subject  of  discussion.   Obs. 

1622  DONNE  Serm.  civ.  (ed.  Alfordi  VI.  213  When  some. . 
points  that  beat  upon  that  Haunt,  had  been  ventilated.  1656 
J.  HARRINGTON  Occana  11658)  162  Appius  Claudius  istill 
upon  the  old  haunt)  would  have  it  [etc.].  1658  —  P> 
Pop.  Gwt.  n.  v,  (1660)  8r  But  this,  .is  not  to  come  off  from 
the  haunt,  but  to  run  still  upon  the  People  in  a  common  or 
publick  capacity. 

5.  A  spirit  supposed  to  haunt  a  place ;  a  ghost. 
local  U.S.  and  Eng. 

1878  Mus.  A.  W.  HUNT  Hazard  of  Die  I.  vi.  131  Our 
Cordy  is  terrible  for  being  afeard  o'  haunts. 

t  Hau'nt-dole,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HAUNT  z>.] 
That  hnunts  doles,  or  the  givers  of  doles ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  parasite. 

a  1661  HOLYDAV  y«"'£'W  (1673)  38  The  haunt-doal  gown 
\trechedipna\  Quirinus,  thy  Clown  wears,  And  his  oil'd 
neck  rewards  of  Mast'ry  bears. 

HaiTnted,  ///.  a.     [f.  HAUNT  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Practised;  used,  habituated,  or  accustomed  (to 
a  course)  ;  wonted.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  cxviii[i].  15  Y  shal  be  haunted  [e.rcr- 
ceoor]  in  thy  com  aim  dement,  c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's (E.  E.  T.  S.)  17  Bewtyfied  with  hawntid  and  vsuall 
tokenys  of  celestiall  vertu.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Encis  v.  vi.  31 
Hantit  to  ryn  in  wodis  [assueti  silvis]  and  in  schawis. 
1641  Viv.KY  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  120  Hee  . .  keepeth  them 
a  weeke  till  they  be  wonted  and  hanted  togeather.  1868 
ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss,  s.  v.,  To  be  Haunted,  to  grow 
used  to,  or  become  accustomed. 

2.  Frequented  by  many  people,  much  resorted  to. 

1576  NEWTON  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  77  Their  popu- 
lous and  great  haunted  Cities.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  n.  359  Africke  hath  ever  beene  the  least  knowen 
and  haunted  parte  in  the  world.  1838  PRAED  Home  of 
Childhood  ii,  The  play-haunted  lawn. 

b.  Frequented  by  noxious  creatures;  infested. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med,  (ed.4)  IV.  504  Few  instances., 
of  plants  and  animals  In  perfect  health  being  thus  haunted. 
1887  J.  M.  BROWN  Shikar  Sk.  14  A  tiger-haunted  jungle. 

3.  Frequented  or  much  visited  by  spirits,  imagi- 
nary beings,  apparitions,  spectres,  etc. 

[1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  347  The  Isle  of 
Devills,  so  called  because  they  hold  it  to  be  haunted  with 
spirits.]  X7ii  ADDISOH  Sped.  No.  no  F  i,  I  like  this  Retire- 
ment the  better,  because  of  an  ill  Report  it  lies  under  of 
being  haunted.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhamhra  I.  no  Here  was 
the  haunted  wing  of  the  castle.  1848  DICKENS  (title*  The 
Haunted  Man.  1859  —  The  Haunted  House. 

Hence  Hatrntedness. 

1888  MRS.  JOCELYN^  100,000  versus  Ghosts  II.  ix.  134  That 
will  put  a  stop  to  its  hauntedness. 

Haunter  h^-ntai,  ha'ntai).  [f.  HAUNT  v.  + 
-KR  i.  Cf.  OF.  Jianteur.'}  One  who  or  that  which 
haunts,  in  various  senses;  a  frequenter. 

c  1440  Promp.  raw.  231/1  Hawntare,  Jrequentator,  frt- 
qitentatrijc.  1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  154  Hauntarys 
of  thes  vayn  plesurys,  and  tryfelyng  thyngys.  1548  CRAN- 
MER  Catech.  69  He  that  is  a  whore  haunter.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  More's  Utop.  I.  (1895)  57  Dice,  cardes,  tables,  .do  not  al 
thys  sende  the  haunters  of  them  streyght  a  stealynge  when 
theyr  money  is  gone  ?  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  123  To 
call  an  alehouse  haunter  a  dronkarde.  a  1639  WOTTON  in 
Reliq*  84  (R.)  Haunters  of  theatres.  1794  J.  VAILLANT  tr. 
Dyer's  Rep.  254  b,  The  presentee  was  refused  because  he 
was  a  common  haunter  of  taverns.  1856  RUSKIN  Mod, 
Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  31  Plants,  .haunters  of  waste  ground. 

Haunting  .hy'ntirj,  ha'nt-),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HAUNT 
v.  +-ING'.]  The  action  of  HAUNT  v.  fa.  Prac- 
tice, exercise,  b.  Customary  resort ;  frequenting ; 
visitation  by  fears,  suspicions,  imaginary  beings, 
spirits,  etc. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  liv.  [Iv.]  2  Ich  am  made  sori  in  my 
haunteyng  [in  extrcitatione  tnea\.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6084 
Telle  in  what  place  is  thyn  hauntyng.  1489  CAXTON  Fay  Its 
of  A.  i.  x.  27  The  hauntyng  and  continuaunce  therof  be 
nedefull.  1558  PHAER  sEncid.  iv.  Kjb,  A  byrd  that  nere 
the  bankes  of  seas  his  haunting  keepes.  1630  R.  Johnson's 
Kingd.  $  Commw.  57  Avoid  the  haunting  of  orothell  houses. 
1674  tr.  Schejfer's  Lapland  126  To  escape  the  hauntings  of 
Ghosts.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Least's  (18621  222  She  had 
a  sore  grief  of  her  own,  A  haunting  in  her  brain.  1847 
TENNYSON  Princ,  n.  389  I  have.  .No  ghostly  hauntings  like 
his  Highness. 

Hau'nting,  ///.  a.  [-nre  -'.]  That  haunts, 
iii  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1388  WVCLIK  Pro-'.  Prol.,  The  hauntende  puple  \_freguens 
tnrba\.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  179/2  Hawntynge,  txcrcws, 
c.it-rcitans.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  i.  vi.  4  The  Temple-haunting 
Barlet  [//W.  fdd.  martlet],  1836  KEBLE  Sartn.  viii.  J'ostscr. 
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HAUTBOY. 


(1848'  412  Exempting  them.. from  haunting  double;.  1887 
fall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  ;  i  We  seek  in  vain  for  haunting 
radences  or  phrases  of  r.ire  T 

Hau-ntingly,  .«fr.    [f.  prec.  +  -i.v  -'.]    t  a. 

Frequently,  customarily.  Ols.  b.  So  as  to  hnunt 
the  thoughts  or  memory. 

c  1440   /Vow/.   Parr.   231/1    Hawntyngly,  or  ofte,  /n- 

vr.     1859  FARRAK  y.  lloint  xv.  200  TDflM  \vurds  ran.;; 

hauntingly  in  Kennedy's  ears.     1889  AXNIF  THOMAS   Thai 

othlr  Woman  111.  ix.  152  The  idea  of  death  by  drowning 

citing  hauntingly  to  him  alt  the  evening. 

t  Haunty,  a.  Obs.  ot  dial.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
Unruly,  wanton,  restive. 

1671    S.    CLARKE  Mirrvr  Saints  fy   Sinners  631    Abner, 

IshbcKheth'>  servant,  grew  so  haughty,  and  haunty  that  he 

might    not  be  spoken  unto.     1674-91   RAY   jV.    C.    ll'prjs 

1    S .).  Hatity,  wanton,  unruly;  spoken  of  a  horse  .. 

whose  provender  pricks  him. 

Haurient  h§ -rient  ,  a.  Her.  Also  6-7  hari- 
ant,  7-9  hauriant  (erron.  6  eirant).  [ad.  L.  fiaur- 
ient-i-m,  pr.  pple.  of  haurire  to  draw  (water,  etc.).] 
Of  a  fish  borne  as  a  charge  :  Placed  palewise  or 
upright  with  the  head  in  chief,  as  if  raising  it  above 
the  waler  to  draw  in  the  air. 

1572  |!OSSFWF.LL  Arniorie  11.  64  b.  Twoo  Delphines 
d'Argent, addorsez  hariant.  1587  FLKMIXC  Ccuffi.  Hvtinslied 
III.  1370  i  Charged  with  foure  leuses  heads  eirant.  1610 
GriLLlM  Hfraliiry  in.  xxii.  (1660)  233.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist,  -v  /V/.  ix.  65  When  [a  fish  is]  in  pale  ..  as  if  rising 
to  the  surface  for  breathing,  it  is  ha-uriant. 

transf.  1855  J-'raser's  Mag.  LI.  534  A  flapping  prawn 
in.  .nuts  hauriant  to  the  top. 

Haurl  1,  variants  of  HAUL  j&r.l,  '•'  and  v.1 

Hanse,  hawse  (h§s).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[nu«l.  northern  dial,  form  of  HALKE  neck,  used  in 
a  special  sense.]  A  narrower  and  lower  neck  or 
connecting  ridge  between  two  heights  or  summits ; 
a  fol;  the  regular  name  in  the  English  Lake  district 
and  on  the  Scottish  Border. 

Generally  at  the  head  of  two  stream  valleys  which  descend 
opposite  sides  of  the  hause,  forming  a  pass  over  the  ridge 
or  mountain  chain  at  this  point;  e.g.  the  Hause  between 
Fleetwith  and  the  Newlands  Mountains  crossed  by  Honister 
Pass,  Esk  Hause  between  Scawfell  Pike  and  Howfell  at  the 
head  of  Eskdale,  Buttermere  Hause,  Deepdale  Hause,  etc. 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Hause, 
see  Hose.  Hose,  Horse,  a  deep  vale  between  two  moun- 
tains. 1786  W.  GILPIN  Lakes  dttnb.  11808)  I.  xv.  229The 
mountain  over  which  we  passed,  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  a  hawse.  1822  Lights  iff  Shadmvs  Scot.  Life 
114  (Jam.)  A  storm  is  coming  down  from  the  Cairnibrae- 
hawse.  1872  JENKINSON  Guide  to  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)  218 
Between  Esk  Hause  and  Bow  Fell  is  a  mountain  called 
Hanging  Knott,  which  can  be  scaled  from  the  top  of  the 
Hause  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Hause,  hauser :  see  HALSE,  HAWSE,  HAWSER. 
[Hauselins,  in  Cockeram  (1623-31),  error  for 

IlANSEMNS.] 

Hausen  (hauz'n,  h^-zV.  Also  8  hawson. 
[Oer.  hattsin.  MUG.  hilsc,  hfisen,  OHG.  liflso.] 
The  largest  species  of  sturgeon,  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  and  their  rivers,  Acipenser  huso. 

1743  R.  POCOCKE  Dtscr.  East  II.  n.  251  They  say  that 
the  hawsom  fish  in  the  Danube  has  been  taken  twenty-one 
feet  in  length.  1756  NUCJENT  Gr.  Tour  II.  210  Their 
larger  fish  are  called  hawsons,  being  about  twenty  feet  long, 
and  not  unlike  a  sturgeon  in  the  taste.  1880  GUNTHER 
/•'isht-s,  Acipenst'r,  the  Hausen.  .from  rivers  falling  into  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azpw .  .sometimes  12  feet  long  and 
yielding  an  inferior  kind  of  isinglass. 

t  Hau-sible,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  L.  haus-,  rare 
ppl.  stem  of  haurire  to  draw  (water)  :  see  -BLE.] 
'  That  may  be  drawn  or  emptied'  \  Blount  Glossogr.}. 

Hausmarmite  (hairsmansit).  Min.  [Named 
iSjy,  after  Prof.  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann  (1782-1859).] 
Native  proto-sesquioxide  of  manganese,  found  in 
brownish-black  tetragonal  crystals  ;  pyramidal 
manganese  ore. 

1831  Trans.  R.Soc.  K,/ia.\l.  128  Dr.  Turner  and  my- 
self propose  to  call  the  present  species,  Hausmannite.  1868 
J'ANA  Mm.  ittj  ll.iusmanmte..  occurs  with  porphyry  along 
with  other  manganese  ores. 

II  Hansse  (hos).  [F.  hausse,  from  hausser  to 
raise.]  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  cannon. 

'787  J-  J'  ••FFRAY  MS.  Th.  on  Guns  ait  Jr.  to  />/.:  Kl:lim., 

never  seen  this   Hausse  de  culasse.     1818   Dtscr. 

far   .\a--y  proposed  by   Congrnie    34    Neither    the 

H.uisse  nor  any  other  sort  of  dispart,    a  1859  Ordnance 

jMart.  U.  S.  112  Pendulum  Hausse  or  tangent  scale.     1887 

A'./.  ChitJ  Ordnance  U.  S.,  8  Pendulum  Hausses  :  3  inch 

gun. 

Hausse-COl(h<?S|kol).  Armour,  [f., (.hausse 
raise  +  col  neck.]  A  gorget  of  chain-mail,  or  (later) 
of  plate-armour. 

1811  S.  R.  MEVHICK  in  Arclarol.  XX.  507  Inconsequence 

of  hausse-cols_  or  gorgets  of  plate,  becoming  more  generally 

worn  than  mail,  the  basnet  acquired  a  different  form.     1834 

PUNCH!  Urir.  /  \ntume  215  The  salade  and  the  hausse-col, 

[i  i  •/  -tecl,  was  still  worn  (under  Richard  III], 

Haussmarmize  huu-smanaiz).  [f.  name  of 
n  Haus-smann,  who,  when  prefect  of  the  Seine 
(1853-1870),  carried  out  the  remodelling  of  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Paris.]  trans.  To  open  out, 
widen,  and  straighten  streets,  and  generally  rebuild, 
alt'-r  tlie  fashion  in  which  Ilaussmann  rebuilt  Paris. 

1865  Itaify  Tel.  24  Oct.  5/3  The  stre,  : 
mannised,   open,  airy,   beautiful;    but  then,  un   thr 
Jiarul,    i      i-.    nmv  'up'  fur  the  fourth  time    within    tweKe 


months.      1884    F.  HARRISON  Cfwice  Bks.,  etc.  (1891)  238 
Paris  has  fewer  records  of  the  feudal  ages  than   London  ; 
and  it  is  hopelessly  Haussmaimised.  189*  Athenxmn  3  Sept. 
!'o  remodel  the  thoroughfares  and  otherwise  '  Hauss. 
maimi/e'  the  Charing  Cross  district. 
Hence  Haussmanniza  tion. 

1865  Let.   in  F.    M.   Whitehurst   Life   in   France  under 
/.  7/7(1873^  I.  85  The  Budget  ha*  again  attracted  the 

?ublic  attention  to  the   Hausstnannisation  of  Paris.     i88a 
'.  HARRISON  Choice  Ms.,  etc.  (1886)  276  These  Attilas  ..  of 
modern  society  ..  are  rapidly  achieving  the  Hausmannisa- 
f  every  mediaeval  city  of  Europe. 

t  Haust  th§st),  sb.     [ad.  L.  haustns  draught.] 

1600  W.  WATSON  Qnodlihets  Rcli&.  %  St.  11602)  339  To 
drinke  vp  the  Thames  at  a  haust. 

t  Haust,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  haust-,  ppl.  stem  of 
haurire  to  draw  (water).]  trans.  To  draw  in, 
drink  up,  drain,  absorb. 

1549  BOORDE  Dyetary  xi.  (1870)  261  Hole  breade  . .  doth 
lye  in  the  stomache  lyke  a  sponge,  haustyng  vndecoct 
humours.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  \.  vii.  161"  When 
the  liquor  hausted  to  the  Gurgulio  is  again  revoked. 

Haust,  var.  HOAST  sb.  and  v.,  cough. 

Haustellate  (h§*steltt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  hanstellat-nst  f.  haustellum  :  see  -ATE^  2.] 

A.,  adj.  1.  Provided  with  a  haustellum  or  mouth 
fitted  for  sucking;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  JIaits~ 
tellata  or  suctorial  insects.  - 

1835-6  Touo  CycL  Anat.  I.  754/1  The  Haustellate  Crus- 
tacea. 1877  DAWSON  Orie.  World  364  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  flowers  and  haustellate  insects. 

2.   Adapted  for  sucking,  suctorial. 

1835  KIREV  Hat'.  <y  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xx.  316  The  instru- 
ment of  suction  in  a  Haustellate  mouth  consists  of  pieces. . 
analogous  to  those  employed  in  mastication  in  a  Mandi- 
bulate  one.  1856  CARI-KSTRR  ^  lit  rose.  <y  AYr-.  §  630  That 
which  prevails  among  the  Lepidoptera  or  Butterfly  tribe  .. 
adapted  for  suction,  is  termed  the  haustellate  mouth. 

B.  sb.  A  haustellate  or  suctorial  insect ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hatistellata,  or  suctorial  insects. 

1842  in  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc. 

So  Hau- stellated  a.  *  HAUSTELLATE  a.  i. 

1836-9  TODD  CycL  Anat.  II.  855/2  Fabricius  ..  divided 
Insects,  .in to.. the  Mandibulated.  .and  the  Haustellated. 

Hau'Stellous,  a.   =  HAUSTELLATE  a.  2. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

It  Haustellum  h§stc-lz>m).  Zool.  PI. -a.  [mod. 
L.  dim.  of  haitstntm  a  machine  for  drawing  water, 
f.  hmtrire*  Siaust-  to  draw  (water).]  The  sucking 
organ  or  proboscis  of  an  insect  or  a  crustacean. 

1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  I'.ntomol.  (1843)  I.  233  Species  also  of 
Empis  whose  haustellum  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird.  1847 
Nat.  i'.ncycl.  I.  893  The  beak,  or  haustellum,  arises  from 
the  under  part  of  the  head.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I'an  der 
Hoct'cns  Zool.  I.  308  An  haustellum  formed  of  setae. 

II  Hau'Stement.  Obs.  An  under-garment  fit- 
ting the  body,  over  which  the  armour  was  worn. 
(Planche  Encycl.  Costume) 

11483  in  ArchyoL  XVII.  292  An  haustement  for  the 
body  with  sleevis.  i8ai  S.  R.  MEYRICK  Ibid.  XX.  497  The 
Haustement  or  Ajustement  ..  was  made  to  the  shape  and 
worn  with  the  shirt  ..  The  doublet  and  haustement  of  this 
period  supplied  the  place  of  the  wambais  and  hoqueton 
previously  worn. 

!  Haustoritun  (h§st5<>-rittn\  Bot.  PI,  -ia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  L.  haustor  a  drawer,  drainer,  f.  hanrTre, 
haust-  to  draw,  drain  :  see  -OKIUM.] 

A  small  sucker  of  a  parasitic  plant,  which  pene- 
trates the  tissues  of  the  host ;  a  specialized  branch 
or  organ  of  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus,  whereby  it 
attaches  itself  to  its  host. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  fiot.  733  These  haustoria 
and  adhesive  discs  . .  are  altogether  indispensable  for  the 
life  of  the  plant;  for  Cuscuta  is  nourished  exclusively  by 
the  haustoria  which  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  host. 
1882  VINES  Sac/is'  Bot.  311  The  ramified  mycelial  fila- 
ments extend  over  the  epidermis,  crossing  and  re-crossing 
one  another,  and  throw  out  tumstorift  at  numerous  points 
which  penetrate  into  the  cells  of  the  epidermis. 

t  Hau'sture.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *hau$tftrat  f, 
haust-,  ppl.  stem  of  haurire  :  see  HAUST  f.]  The 
action  of  sucking  or  drinking  tip. 

a  1650  T.  ADAMS  Serm.  Lnke\\\\.  19  Wks.  1861-2  II.  199 
With  an  avarous  hausture  to  lick  up  the  mud  of  corruption. 

t  Haut,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  haute,  7  hault : 
see  also  HAI.YIHT.  [a.  F.  hattt,  haute  high,  height, 
in  OF.  halt,  14-1 6th  c.  haul('.—\..  altitm  high,  the 
initial  h  in  OFr.  being  due  to  the  influence  of  Ger. 
hoh,  hoch  high.  In  English  changed  in  end  of  i6th 
c.  to  HAUGHT,  after  native  words  in  ~aught."\ 

A.  adj.  High,  lofty,  haughty  :  see  HAUGHT. 
1430-1648  [see  HAUGHT). 

B.  sb.  Height;  a  height. 

1502  Ord  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iii.  31  The 
souerayne  hautes  of  heuen.  1686  GOAD  Cclcst.  I>odics  I.  iii. 
9  The  Difference  arises  from  the  diffbrmity  of  the  parts  of 
the  Earth  amongst  themselves,  of  Hault  or  Bate. 

t  Haut,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  hawte.  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  rai-e,  elevate,  c\;ilt. 

V 1/1400  Arthur  m  He  daunted  be  proude  K:  hawted  be 
poure.  (- 1490  /'rout/'.  /\irr.  2? 0/2  'MS.  K.I  Hawtyn  . . 
\]'ynson  ha\\  ten  or  heithyn  vp),  t'jvalto,  elevo.  1583  STANV- 
IIUKSI  ,A^-7,  i.  (Arb  )  23  Chiefe  stags  vpbearing  croches 
high  from  the  antht]  li;niK-<l. 

t  HaU'tain,  -tein,  a.  (sb.}  Obs.  Forms:  3-4 
hautein,  .J,  <>  hawteyn,  4-6  hauteyn,  -tain, 
hawtane,  hauteii.  Also  4-6  hawteyne,  4-5 


-tayne,  5  -ten,  awtayne  ;  4  hautyn,  4-5  -teyne, 
4-6-taine,  5  -tyng,  5-6  north,  -tand,  5  haughten, 
haltyn,  haultand.  -tayn(e,  -tigne,  6  haultain  ; 
Sc,  haltand,  -tane.)  [a.  F.  hautuin,  OF.  (Ji}altain 
(nth  c.),  !5-i6th  c.  haultain,  f.  haut  high,  after 
L.  type  *altan-its  :  see  HAUT.  and  for  the  formation 
cf.  sovereign,  F".  sotwerain,  L.  type  *supfranus.'] 

1.  Holding  or  behaving  oneself  loftily ;  proud, 
arrogant :    =  HAUGHTY  i. 

i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  66  pe  kyng,  \*\  he  hawteyn  were, 
ches  \>e  best  won.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  540  Som 
lynx-  detraction  inaketh  an  hauteyn  man  be  the  moore 
humble.  ^1440  !'<>?-£  Myst.  iii.  27  For  to  a-bate  his  hau- 
tand  cheere.  c  1489  CAXTOS  BlaiuJiarJyn  xliv.  173  He  was 
soo  proude  and  so  hawten.  1513  Dot  c LAS  &neis  vi.  ix. 
119  Prowd  and  haltand  in  his  hert.  1549  PAGET  in  Str>-pe 
Eccl.  Aletn.  II.  App.  114  Ye  se  how  lofty  they  are  and 
haultain  in  al  their  proceedings. 

2.  Of  the  voice:  Raited,  loud. 

£1350  \rilL  Palerne  2187  Herty  houndes,  hauteyn  of 
cryes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pan/.  T.  2  In  chirches  whan 
I  preche,  I  peyne  me  to  han  an  hauteyn  [T-.  rr.  hautyn, 
haunteine  ;  Glasg&iv  MS.  (1476)  haughten]  speche.  c  1475 
Partenay  236  With  hie  hautyng  voice  tlie  erl*: 
Ibid,  2829  Kaymounde  gan  speke  with  vois  full  hautain. 

3.  High-Hying. 

(-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  Jlr.  1120  Dido^  Ne  gentil  hawtein 
faucoun  heroner. 

4.  Of  exalted  courage,  courageous:  =H.\rf:HTY  2. 
c  1450  Gclagrostf  Gaiv.  023  Syne  laughtotit  suerdis.  .And 

hewit  on  hard  steill,  wondir  hawtane.  1485  CAXTON  Chns. 
Gt.  203  By  haultayn  and  grete  puyssaunce  thou  shall  sur- 
mounte  thyn  eneiuyt-s. 

B.  as  sb.  The  treble  in  music. 

r  1320  Oivain  Miles  41  Foules.  .breke  her  notes  with  miri 
gle,  Burdoun  and  mene  gret  plente,  And  hautain  with  heiglie 
steuen. 

t  Hautainesse.  Obs.  In  3-4  hautenesse,  5 
hauteynesse.  [deriv.  of  HAITAIN;  the  sufii\ 
may  be  F.  -csse  as  in  jnstesset  etc.,  or  Eng.  -NESS  ; 
cf.  HAUGHTKES«.]  Haughtiness,  pride,  arrogance. 

1397  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  29  Heo  was  best  anil  fairest,  &  to 
hautenesse  drow  lest,  c  1425  A'«ir.  C&nq.  Irel.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
90  Pryde  it  hauteynesse  he  hated. 

t  HaU'tainety.  Obs.  In  5  hautynete.  [a. 
OF.  hautaimtf*  -teinett  highness,  hauteur,  f.  hau- 
tain^\  Haughtiness. 

a  1450  Ktit.  dc  la  Tour  (1868)  126  The  woman  defamed 
for  her  hautynete  and  her  foly  and  chidinge. 

t  Hau'tainly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HAUTAIN  +  -LY  2.] 
a.  Haughtily,  proudly,  b.  With  raised  voice, 
loudly,  c.  Boldly,  courageously. 

£•1400  Rom.  Rose  5820  That  sworne  hath  ful  hauteyn ly. 
^1475  Partenay  1906  Ful  lowde  he  spake  And  ful  hau- 
taynly.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  x.  xi.  98  Kicht  haltandly, 
as  (.ur:tc;eus  viuler  scheyld,  [She]  Musturis  thisymage. 

Hautboy,  hoboy  (hdirboi).  Forms  :  6  haut- 
boi,  halboie,  hawboy,  (howbowe  ,  6-7  hoeboy, 
O-Qhautbois,  hoboy,  7-  hautboy,  (6-7  ho-,  how-, 
haut-?  haugh(t>,  hoa-,  hout-,  7  hault-,  heaut-, 
•boie,  -bois,  -boy(e,  hoybuck,  hobo).  See  also 
OBOE.  [a.  F.  hantbois  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm., 
haultbois  Cotgr.  in  sense  i),  f.  haut  high  +  bois 
wood.  In  sense  i,  from  I7th  c.  frequent  in  na- 
,  turalized  spelling  hoboy  ;  the  italianized  spelling  of 
the  French,  OBOE,  is  now  usual.] 

1.  A  wooden  double-reed  wind  instrument  of  high 
pitch,  having  a  compass  of  about  2^  octaves,  form- 
ing a  treble  to  the  bassoon.  (Now  usually  OBOE.) 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871*  7  This  Pageaunt  waz  clozd  vp 
with  a  delectable  harmony  of  Hautboiz,  Shalmz,  Cornets, 
and  such  oother  looud  muzik.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch 
(1612)  451  The  sound  of  flutes  and  hoboy es.  Ibid.  553 
Howboies.  Ibid.  921  Howboyes.  1507  SHAKS.  2  //cw. 
/K,  MI.  11351  The  Case  of  a  Treble  Hoeboy.  rfooHAKLUYT 
l-'oy.  III.  156  Winding  the  Cornets,  Haughtboyes.  1604 
DEKKER  King's  Entertainnt.  Wks.  1873  I.  321  This  song 
went  foorth  at  the  sound  of  Haultboyes.  1610  GUJLI.IM 
Heraldry  w.  vi.  11611)  200  He  beareth  Azure  three  Huw- 
boies  betweene  as  manie  crosse  Crosselets.  1611  COTGR., 
Haultbois,  a  Hobois  or  Hoboy.  1695  BLACKMORI-:  Pr. 
Art/i.  iv.  67  The  lively  Huboy,  and  the  swcet-mouth'd 
Flute.  1710  STEELK  Tatler  No.  157  P  5  The  Hautboy  is 
the  most  perfect  of  the  Flute-species.  1815  ELI-HI  NSTONK  Act. 
C(iitbul\\%qst)  I.  281  Drums,  trumpets,  hautboys,and  flutes  are 
exempted  from  this  proscription,  as  being  manly  and  warlike. 
t  b.  Humorously  applied  to  a  clyster-pipe.  Obs. 

a  1616  BEAUM.  &  Ki..  Knt.  Malta  \\.  iv,  Wilt  thou  give  me 
another  glister. . where 's  thy  hoboy? 

c.  A  reed-stop  on  an  organ  :    =OBDK  2. 

c  1700  Specif.  Organ  St.  John"s  Chapel,  Bedford  Rmv  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  595  Echo.. 25.  Trumpet.  26.  Haut- 
boy. 18*9  Specif.  Organ  St.  James's,  Bcrmondsey  Ibid. 
599  Hautboy. 

d.  transf.  One  who  plays  a  hautboy. 

1633  MASSINGER  Guardian  iv.  ii,  Wire-string  and  catgut 
men,  and  strong-breathed  heautbois.  1686  Lond.<~,az.  No. 
2142/1,  12  English  Trumpets  with  Silk  Manners,  and  Six 
Hoe-Hoys,  all  in  Red  Coats,  playing  by  turns.  1724 
KAMSAV  The  Cordial,  When  the  hoboys  are  gawn  by.  1773 
MAU.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  199  A  very  fiic 
cert.. for  Mr.  Fischar's  {the  celebrated  Hautbois)  IjoiKlit. 

e.  attrib.  and  ( 'omb. 

1789  RUKNKY  Hist.  i\Iits.  IV.  257  His  admirable  H.n.' 
concerto  in  F.      1793  Buuxs  /..'/.  to  Thomson  Juut:,  Fia/ci. 
the  hautboy-plnyer  in  Edinburgh.      1871  Hiu  s  Diet. 

J'.,  Hautboy-clarion  -  all«J 

octave-clarion.      1874  CHAI-I-ICLL  Uist.   Mns.     ;4-'  *' '' 

.  .exceedingly  shallow,  so  as  only  to  take  in  hautboy  i 


HAUTBOYIST. 

f2.  Forestry.  Lofty  tries,  as  distinguislied  fmin 
shrubs  or  underwood.  Obs. 

1674  N.  Cox  Ceil!/.  Recrcai.  11677)  '5  Vert  is  .,f  divers 
kinds.. Some  called  Hautboys,  serving  for  food  and  browse 
of  and  for  the  Game,  and  for  the  defence  of  Ihem  ;  as  Oaks, 
Beeches,  etc.  Some  Hautboys  for  Browse,  Shelter,  and  De- 
fence only ;  as  Ashes,  Poplars,  etc.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crc-.f,  Haut-bois,  Oaks,  Beaches,  Ashus,  I'oplars, etc. 

3.  A  species  of  straw  berry  .]-'ragaria  clti/ior),  of 
taller  growth  than  the  common  strawberry,  and 
having  fruit  of  a  musky  flavour.  Also  hautboy 
strawberry.  (In  this  sense  also  spelt  hautbois.) 

1731-3  MILLER  darti.  Diet.  s.v.  Fragaria,  The  Scarlet 
Strawberry  should  be  planted  a  Foot  square  Plant  from 
Plant,  and  the  Hautboy  sixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  Dis- 
tance each  Way.  ^1759  Roxli.  Kail.  (1890)  VII.  58  Here's 
tine  savoys,  and  ripe  hautboys.  1866  Trens.  Rot.  s.v.  Fra. 
.caria.  The  Hautbois  have  plicated,  rugose  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  has  a  musky  flavour,  which  many  persons  greatly 
prefer.  1883  G.  ALI.KN  in  Lc-n^jn.  Mag.  July  313  The  haut- 
boy, a  taller  plant,  with  fewer  and  larger  blossoms  and  a 
ikht-T  llavour. 

Haufrboyist  (V"-!>oi|ist).  [f.  prec.  +  -IST:  cf.F. 
hautbpfste.]  A  player  on  the  hautboy  :  =  OBOIST. 

1864  in  WBBSTER.  1865  tr.  Spohr's  AH  toting.  I.  45,  I  had 
ihe  opportunity  of  hearing,  .tbc  hautboyist  Scherwenka. 

Haute,  hautely :  see  HAUGHT,  -LY. 

Hautein,  -en,  -eyn,  var.  HAUTAIN  Obs. 

Haute-pace,  -pase,  -pass,  obs.  ff.  HAIT-PAS. 

II  Haute-piece.  Obs.  [F.;  lit. 'high  piece', 
•  a  Poldron  ;  or  the  vp[x;r  part  thereof  (Cotgr.).J 
The  shoulder-piece  in  plate  armour;  l'.\i  LDKON. 

£1500  Mflnsine  xxii.  (E.  K.  T.  S.I  145  Vryan  ..  atteyned  ' 
hym  with  his  trenchaunl  swerde  bctwix  the  heed  K:  the 
sholders.  .and  his  hawlepyece  fell  of  wilh  iheforsaid  slroke. 
Ibid.  xlix.  325  Thenne  Geffray  smole  hym  [the  giant]  with 
his  swerd  vpon  the  sholder,  for  he  myght  not  reche  his  heed, 
and  cutte  Ihe  haulte  piece  of  his  barneys. 

Hautere,  obs.  form  of  ALTAB. 

t  Haute'sse.  06s.  Also  4-7  hawtesse,  5 
hautes,  7  -ess.  [a.  F.  hautesse  (I2thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  haut  high,  HAUT.]  Highness,  height ; 
loftiness  of  rank  or  character,  nobility ;  haughtiness, 
pride;  grandeur, stateliness;  length  (of time). 

13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Kilt.  2454  Weldez  non  so  hy^e  hawtesse, 
pat  ho  ne  con  make  ful  tame.  1399  LANGL.  Rick.  Reticles 
in.  13  The  hertis  that  hautesse  of  yeris  Thai  paslure 
prikkyth,  and  her  prevy  age.  a  1400-50  Akxatuicr  2835 
Hoo  with  bi  hautes  and  b_ine  vnhemed  witlis,  A-vaile  of  Vi 
vanite  and  of  bi  vayne  pride.  1415  Crowned  l\ing  127  So 
shall  thy  hawtesse  highlich  be  honoured.  1660  WATERHOUSK 
Anns  217  This  Perewig  of  hawtesse.  1667  —  I' ire  Lond.  166 
Caesar  and  Pompey's  hautess  being  revived  in  them. 

II  Hauteur  (hoto-r).     Also  7  haughture.     [F. 

hauteur  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  haul  high.] 

I.  Loftiness  of  manner  or  bearing ;  haughtiness 
of  demeanour. 

a.  1628  F.  GREVILLE  Sidney  iii.  (1652)  37  In  his  Spanish 
haughture.  1745  H.  WALTOLE  Lett.  11857)  '•  4'3  (Stanf.) 
A  comparison  between  him  [Ix^rd  Chesterfield]  and  the 
hauteur  of  all  other  lord-lieutenants.  1792  G.  WASHINI,  i  n\ 
Lcit.  Writ.  1892  XII.  98  That  your  habits  of  expression  indi- 
cated a  hauteur  disgusting  to  Ihose,  who  happen  lo  differ 
from  you  in  senliment.  1823  BYKON  Juan  xin.  xiv,  Both 
seem'd  secure— She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  g6  He  seemed  to  think  hauteur 
an  essenlial  fealure  of  Ihe  clerical  office. 

t  2.   A  height.  Obs.  rare. 

1711  Land.  C,a~.  No.  4980/2  The  Enemy  have  drawn  off 
all  their  Cannon  from  the  Hauteurs  of  Wavrechin. 

t  Hau-tful.  a.  Obi.  rare.  In  5  hawtful.  [f. 
HAOT  + -FUL.]  Exaltt d.  lofty  :  -il.u-iiiiT  a.  3. 

(-1440  HYLTON  Xcala  I'crf.  i\V.  de  W.  1494)  n.  xliv,  Some 
lyme  shewelh  Jhesu  . .  hym-elf  as  an  hawtful  mayster  and 
somtyme  as  a  reuerent  fader. 

II  Haut-gOTtt  'ho,g«).  Forms:  7  haugou, 
hau-gou,  hau  ,  hatitgoust,  haut-goust,  haut, 
goust,  hault-gust,  haut-gust,  haugout,  (hought- 
goust),  7-8  hautgout,  S  haugust,  7-  haut-gout, 
ghautgout.  See  also  HOGO.  [F. ;  lit. 'high  flavour', 
'  anything  that  excites  the  appetite,  and  is  put 
into  sauces,  such  as  pepper,  lemon,  musk,  verjuice, 
etc.'  (Littre),  as  in  sense  i  ;  f.  haut  high  +  gout 
(formerly  gousf)  taste,  savour,  flavour.  (The  17- 
iSth  c.  spellings,  show  that  the  pronunciation  was 
sometimes  anglicized  (h$rtg»st,  bp'gv st) ;  but  hogo 
bears  witness  to  the  French  form.)] 

I 1.  A  high  or  piquant  flavour ;  a  strong  relish ; 
something  that  gives  a  relish,  seasoning.   Obs. 

6-1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  v.  xxxviii,  He  can  imirinat  fish, 
make  gellies,  he  is  excellent  for  a  pickant  sawce,  and 
the  Hangou.  ai66i  Fu.LKk  //  \irthics,  Cornwall  i.  (1662) 
194  [Garlick]  giving  a  delicious  Hault-yust  to  most 
they  eat.  1663  COULKV  I'crscs  ,\  l-'.ss.,  (  'ounli-v  Manse  18 
For  a  Hatitgottst  there  was  mixt  with  these  The  swerd  of 
Bacon,  and  Ihe  coat  of  Cheese.  1669  WORI.UX.E  Syst. 
Agric.  (16811  166  Our  English-Tobacco  ..  many  are  of 
Opinion  that  it's  better  than  Forreign,  having  a  more  llaitt- 
gust,  which  pleaseth  some.  1743  Loiul.  tfr  Country 
n.  led.  2)  97  Which  will  . .  greatly  improve  the  Drink,  by 
giving  it  a  fine  Haugust,  or  a  true  Tincture  of  the  Malt. 
1752  Milton's  P.  K.  i.  344  note  <Jod.)  A  little  book  writ  by 
a  gentlewoman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  where  ambergris 
is  mentioned  as  the  hautgout  of  th.i 

b.  fig.  '  Flavour',  '  spice'.     [So  in  French.] 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  88  Their  conjeclure  hath  c-\  cr 
had  a  strong  h^utgoust  of  absurdily.  1667  Decay  Cfir.  I'iety 
viii.  f  40  Every  impertinent  story  01  insipid  jetl  mu.-t  have 
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the  haul-goust  of  an  oath  to  recommend  it.     1683  KI.NMM 
l-.rasin.  en  !-'<>lly  12  \\'h:it  st.i---  nf  life  i,  nut  incl.i: 
.  . unless  we  spice  it  with  Pleasure,  dial  haul  gniisl  uf  I 
1711  LAUY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  M>s.  lie;.',:  uc'^7)  J. 
31  Danger  gives  a  kant  £t>ut  to  everything. 

2.  In  later  use  :  A  '  high '  or  slightly  putresccnt 
flavour;  a  taint. 


HAVE. 


in  the  country.  1820  T.  S.  HLGHL'S  Trav.  in  Sicily  II.  1.26 
tSlanf.'  Oil.  .is  relished  the  better  for  a  slight  taint  or  haul- 
gout.  1845  FOKD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  281  iSlanf.  i  This  gives 
a  haut  gout,  as  putrefaction  does  to  the  aldennanic  haunch. 

I  3.  A  highly-flavoured  or  seasoned  dish.   06s. 
1656  7  DAVENANT  Rutland  House  Dram.  \Vks.  1873  III. 

226  She  having  not  known,  -the  sufficient  mystery  of  haut- 
gouts.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  598  Or  season  her,  as  French 
C'unks  use  Their  Haul-gusts,  Buollies,  or  Kagusts.  1693 
11  iiuuut  ;-.v  (y  /,*?(•«  10  Rather,  .than  come  within  forty  miles 
of  the  smell  of  the  Hought-goust.  1702  MOTTEUX  Prol.  to 
Farquhar's  Inconstant,  Your  rakes  love  hauls-gouts,  like 
your  damn'd  French  cheese.  1817  COLKRIDGE  Sibyl.  / 
Poems  II.  312  Each  haut-gout  cook'd  hy  monk  or  priest. 

4.  at  Crib. 

1651  STANLEY  Excitations  Poems  93  This  hau-gou  Car- 
bonade. 

t  Hau  ther,  hawther.  Ol>s.     (See  cjuots.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Annelet,  a  ginimew,  or  little  ring  for  the 
finger  ;  also,  a  hawther.  Ibid.,  Maille,  mayle,  or  a  linke  of 
mayle..  also,  a  Hauther;  or,  any  little  ring  of  mettall  re- 
sembling a  linke  of  mayle.  Ibid.,  Porte,  .any  entrance,  or 
way  to  enter  at  ;  also,  a  hauther,  or  eye 

II  Hautin.     Obs,    rare  ~  '.        [F.  hautin,   also 
/lantaigne  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  haulain,  deriv.  of 
haul  high.]     A  tree  used  as  a  support  for  a  vine. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  534  Gon  this  hath  for  currant  many 
yeares  past.  .That  the  best  and  most  dainty  Wines  came  of 
those  grapes  onely  which  grew  vpon  such  Hautins  or  trees 
.  .  Yea.  .  that  the  higher  a  Vine  climbed  vpon  these  trees  the 
better  grapes  it  bare, 

II  Hant-pas.  Now  only  as  Fr.  (hflipa).  Forms  : 

5  hautepase,  haught  passe,  6  hautepaoe,  haulte 
pace,  7  haute  pass,  7-  haut-pas.     [F.  hant  pas, 
lit.  '  high  step  '  ;  in  common  use  in  15-1  6th  c.  and 
anglicized  in  the  form  HALPACE,  whence  also  the 
corrupted  forms  HALF-,  HATH-,  HEARTH-PACE.] 

Apart  of  the  floor  of  a  hall,  etc.,  raised  one  or  more 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest;  a  dais:  =  HALF- 
PACE  i. 

1460  Will  o/Biirgate  Somerset  Ho.  ,  The  hautepase  that 
y  made  for  the  maidens  &  women  seruents  to  pray  for  my 
soule.  a  1483  EARL  RIVERS  Let.  in  Gairdner  Hist.  Rick.  Ill, 
11878)  App.  B.  395  That  the  steyres  of  my  h[a]ught  passe 
schulbe  vj  fote.  1540  Haulte  pace  [see  HALPACK],  1548 
HALL  L'hron.,  licit.  VIII.  65  b,  There  was  made  from  the 
West  dooie  to  the  quere  dooreof  the  churche  egall  with  the 
highest  step,  a  hautepace  of  tymber  of  xii  fote  broade,  that 
the  kyng  and  the  Ambassadors  might  be  sene.  1670  K, 
SANDFORU  Dk.  Albentarle  (1722)  5  At  the  upper  end  upon 
a  Haute-pass,  a  Bed  of  State  of  black  Velvet  was  placed. 
1735  in  Etoniana  x.  (1865)  157  The  ..  hall  was  fitted  with  a 
haut-pas  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  chair  of  state  upon  it. 
1761  GRAY  Let.  24  Sept.  in  Leisure  Hi'.  118841  752/1  Below 
the-Meps  uf  the  hunt  fas  were  the  tables  of  the  nobility. 

II  Kant-relief  (ho-rflff).  [F.  (h<?  rAyel  ).]  High 
relief,  ALTO-HELIEVO  :  opp.  to  bas-relief. 

1850  LEITCH  Matter's  Anc.  Art  §  244.  251  Colossal  haul- 
reliefs  of  imaginary  animals-  1886  A.  D-  AINSLIE  Reynard 
x.  241  Graved  in  haut  relief.  -Rich  clustered  grapes. 

II  Hant  ton  (Lwiton).  [F.  =  high  tone,  the 
manners  of  the  higher  circles  of  society.  (Now 
little  used  in  Eng.)]  High  fashion  ;  ellifl.,  people 
of  high  fashion. 

1801  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  22  People  of  the  Hant  Ton  are 
about  lo  return  to  town.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salinag.  (1824) 

6  The  gentlemen,  who  doze  away  their  time  in  the  circles 
of  ihe  /taut-tan.     111849  p»t:  "'is.  (1884)  I.  348  (Slanf.  i  An 
air  of  e_xtreme  liaut  ton.      1850  Harper's  Slag.  I.  288  [ItJ 
has  excited  the  atlenlion  of  the  haut  ton  abroad. 

Hauty,  earlier  spelling  of  HAUGHTY. 

Hauwitzer,  obs.  form  of  HOWITZER. 

Hauy,  obs.  form  of  HEAVY. 

Haiiyne  (ha-win).  Min.  [a.  F.  haiiyne  ;  named 
1807  after  the  French  mineralogist  i  'laity  '.]  A 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium  with  calcium 
sulphate,  occurring  in  certain  igneous  rocks  in 
crystals  or  grains  of  various  shades  of  blue  or  green. 

1814  L.  GMELIN  (title}  Some  Account  of  ihe  Mountains  of 
Ancienl  Latium  ;  in  which  the  Mineral  called  Haiiyne  is 
found.  1869  PHILLII-S  I'esuv.  x.  293  Haiiyne,  or  Latialite, 
occurs,  .in  caviiies  of  gray  micaceous  or  augilic  lava. 


Hauynitevhii'winait).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITK.]  =prec. 
1868  DANA  Min.  332  Hanyncipjiyr,  a  black  lo  brown  rock 
containing  Ihe  haiiynite  disseminated  through  it. 

Haiiyiiophyr  (ha-wiuofai).  Min.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  <pip-itv  to  mix,  mingle.]  A  name  for  various 
rocks  having  haiiyne  disseminated  through  them. 

1865  WATTS  Diet.  Client.,  Ifanynop/tyr,  a  name  applied  to 
the  lava  of  Melfi  on  the  Vulluro.  1868  [see  prec.].  1878 
LAWRENCE  tr.  Collets  RocksClass.  133  Haiiynophyr,  .a  rock 
.  .which  essentially  consists  of  augite  and  haiiyne. 

Havage  ha"vedg  .  s.ta.  dial.  Also  haveage. 
[f.  HAVK  v.  +  -AGE.]  Lineage,  parentage. 

1846  Spec.  Cornisk  Prov.  Dial.  55,  1  do  knaw  all  the 
havage  of  thee.  1863  R.  HuNT/V/».  Rom.  West  of  Englaiut 
Ser.  n.  245  He  came  of  good  havage.  1897  Western  Times 
(K.xeter)  3  Jan.  2/2  A  man  of  Western  havage,  of  Western 
education,  and  once  Bishop  of  this  Westernmost  See. 


Havana  havitriia).  AlsoHavanrm(h.  [Name 
of  the  capital  city  of  Cuba,  now  in  Spanish  Ilabana. 
Cf.  F.  /lavane],  (In  full,  Havana  cigar) :  A  cigar 
of  a  kind  made  at  Havana  or  in  Cuba.  (Also  ap- 
plied to  the  tobacco  of  which  these  are  made.) 

[1711  Aifot.  in  Sftil.  (18681  903  Barcelona,  Havana,  and 
Old  Spanish  Snuff.]  1826  DISRAELI  Vie.  Crcv  iv.  v 
tStanf.),  A  grilled  bone,  Havannahs,  ami  Kevin's  pun.  h. 
1833  MAKKVAI  /'.  Simple  xvi,  Having  very  fortunately 
about  a  couple  of  dozen  of  real  Havannahs  in  my  pocket. 
IC38  EncycL.  Urit.  XXIII.  426/2  Genuine  (•  legitimas  ') 
Havana  cigars  are  such  only  as  are  made  in  the  island  ; 
and  the  cigars  made  in  Europe  . .  from  genuine  Cuban 
'  tobacco  are  classed  as  '  Havanas  '. 

b.  Comb.  Ilavana-brcnvn,  the  shade  of  brown 
which  is  the  colour  of  havana  cigars. 

1875  Ure'f  Diet.  Arts  I.  189  Havanna  brown.  Ibid.  II. 
778  Habana  brmuit,  this  name  has  been  given  to  aniline- 
brown.  1896  Daily  News,  ii  June  3/6  Floral  design  upon 
a  ground  of  havana-brown. 

Have  .h:cv),  a.  Forms  and  Inflexions :  see 
below.  [A  Common  Teutonic  vb. :  OE.  habban, 
Aa/tfc,  /in fed,  =  OFris.  hebba,  lifde,  heved,  hevd,  OS. 
hebbian,  hatda,  habda,  -habd,  -hatid  (MI)u.,  Du. 
hebbcii,  hadde, gehad,  ML(i.  hebbcn,  \han  ,  hadde, 
gehat\  OUG.Aah'u,  habtta,  gihaMt  (MHG.  habcn, 
hAte,  gehahet,  Ger.  habcn,  hiilte,  gehabf),  ON.  hafa, 
hafda,  haft  (Sw.  hafva,  hafvde,  haft,  Da.  have, 
havdl,  liavt),  Goth,  haban,  habaida,  habaid-:— 
OTeut.  stem  *hat(-.  On  account  of  its  correspond- 
ence in  form  and  sense  with  L.  habe-re,  generally  re- 
ferred toa  hypothetical  Aryan  radical  form  *khabh(-. 
The  OE.,  OFris.,  and  OS.  had  in  all  parts  of  the 
present,  exc.  2nd  and  3rd  sing.  pres.  Ind.,  the  stem 
Aafij-  (from  hate-},  reduced  by  gemination  to  habb- 
(lixbb-,  h$b-~),  while  these  two  persons  and  the 
past  retained  hat-  (hav-,  haf-} ;  hence  OE.  habban, 
hxbbe,  habbab,  hxbbende,  etc.,  beside  hafast  (Ax/st), 
hafap  (htrff),  hyfde,  hxfcd.  In  ME.  the  hal'd- 
forms  were  gradually  reduced  by  levelling  to  hav- 
(have(n,  I  have,  they  haveji,  having} ;  while  the 
original  haf-  (~hav-)  forms  at  length  lost  thtir 
/  »,  before  the  following  consonant  (ha-st,  ha-th, 
ha-s,  ha-d).  Even  the  later  v,  for  OK.  bb,  was 
worn  down  in  colloquial  and  dialect  speech,  so  that 
OE.  habban  passed  through  ME.  hal'ben,  haven, 
han,  to  later  ha,  ha' ,  Sc.  hoe.  Thtse  phonetic 
weakenings,  due  largely  to  the  weakness  and  stress- 
lessness  of  the  word  in  many  uses,  both  as  prin- 
cipal verb  and  as  auxiliary,  have  given  rise  to  a 
very  great  number  of  historical  forms  for  every 
inflected  part,  a  number  further  increased  by  the 
graphic  interchange  of/,  v ,  and  a,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent dropping  of  initial  A.  The  ne  phis  ultra  of 
all  these  tendencies  is  seen  in  the  reduction  of  OE. 
habban  to  a,  or  its  entire  elision,  as  in  I  would  a 
been,  occas.  Sc.  I  wad  been.  In  ordinary  English, 
contracted  forms  are  now  only  colloquial  or  metri- 
cal, in  I've,  thou'st,  he's,  we've,  I'd,  he'd,  we'd. 
By  coalescence  with  ne,  this  verb  had  also,  in  OE. 
and  early  ME.,  as  in  OFris.,  a  negative  form 
nabban,  nave,  which  held  in  OE.  the  rank  of  an 
independent  word  (cf.  will,  nill,  L.  volo,  nolo) ',  it 
is  here  included  under  the  positive  form.] 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Infinitive. 

a.  Simple  Infinitive,  have  (haev,  hsev,  hav,  3v  . 
Forms  :  a.  i  habban,  haban,  2-3  habben,  -con, 
3-4  haven,  4-5  havyn,  hawyn,  han,  (hanne1. 
0.  1-2  habba,  huobbe,  habe,  2-4  habbe  (abbe), 
3-4  hafe,  haf,  3-  (haue),  have  (4  hawe,  4  5  haff, 
5-6  Sc.  haif(f,  hayf,  9  dial.  hab).  y.  3-5  ha,  3-7 
'a,  a,  5-  (now  dial.)  hay,  6-  ha',  7-  Sc.  hae. 

a.  971  lUiikl.  lltiin.  107  ponne  ma^on  we  ..  habban. 
c  1200  OKMIN  647  Alle  ba  patt  shulenn  habbenn  blisse. 
t  1220  1'Cstiary  196  Dat  tu  milce  mole  hauen.  c  1300 
1  [avclok  78  He  dede  hem  sone  lo  hauen  riclh.  13..  Scnyn 
Sag.  (W.)  294  Lei  me  of  him  han  a  sight.  1377  LANGL.  /'. 
/'/.  B.  Prol.  109  To  han  bat  power,  c  1440  I'ronip.  Pan1. 
225/1  Han,  or  havyn,  liabco. 

$.  c  950  Limits/.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  24  He  scile  habba.  Ibid. 
xviii.  9  Don  tuoe  e^o  hasbbe.  a  1175  Cott.  l/otn.  221  Let 
ham  habba  agenne  cire.  Ibid.  241  Hi  sculen  habe  bat  brad. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  83  Ho  ne  seal  . .  habLe  nan  ooer  uuel. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  315  pat  my;te  abbe  ys  grace,  a  1300 
Sarimtn  xix.  in  K.  E.  /'.  11862)  3  How  hi  hit  mow  hab  and 
winne.  a  1300  Cursor  AI .  8572  O  riches  sal  bou  haf  god 
wan.  1340  Ayenb.  5  poll  ne  sselt  habbe  uele  godes.  1340 
HAMI'OLI:  /V.  Consc.  98  He.  .Grete  payne  sal  have,  c- 1373 
AV.  /,<•£.  Saints,  Fetrns  25  He  wald  haf  refyn.  c  1400 
MAUNDKV.  tKoxb.t  i.  4  Men  wald.. hafe  putte  be  appel. 
c  1470  HENRY  ll'allace  i.  52  How  lhai  suld  haif  ane  end. 
Ibid.  383  Fysche  we  wald  hawe  [rime  gawe].  1583  HOLLV- 
VMOCeuufc  cti  I  ior  379  Will  you  have  your  long  cloke? 
1828  Cra-'en  fiial.,  Hab,  a  corruplion  of  have. 

v.  a  1300  Cursor  ;]/.  17343  par  he  o  naman  suld  ha  [i'.r. 
haue]  sighl.  a  1375  Joseph  Arint.  351  pou  schall  ha  ven- 
gaunce.  1434  MISYN  Mending  cf  Life  viii.  (1896)  120  Be- 
gynnyng  bou  may  hay  of  ober  mens  wordis.  a  1533  LD. 
BFRNKRS  Hnon  Iviii.  197,  I  wolde  not  a  refused  him.  1598 
SHAI.S.  Merry  11'.  in.  iii.  231,  I  wold  not  ha  your  dis- 
temper. 1602  —  Ham.  v.  i.  26  Will  you  ha  the  trulh  on'l? 
1684  BUSYAN  rilgr.  n.  27,  1  thought  you  would  a  come  in. 
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HAVE. 

1786  BURNS  Ef.  1'nf.  Friend  iv,  A  man  may  hae  an  honest 

:ay't,  have  it. 

b.  Dative  Infinitive  with  to.,  to  have  tuhKv  ; 
in  OK.  to  habbanne  ;heebbenne),  ME.  to  hab- 
ben(n)e,  habben,  habbe,  haven,  have. 

071  Kli.-M.  Hani.  59  yElcon  men  . .  to  haebbcnne.      c  1100 

i  '  V   Citron,  an.  1085  He  ahte  to  habbanne.     .-1175  Lamb. 

^   be  nute  for  to  habbene  (>ene  curnel. 

<- iso<  I  \Y  145  To  habben  to  wife.   «  1300  /  ..,•.  A',  •.-./  (1871' 

18  Rijt  is  to  habbe  in  mundc.     c  1330  K.  HKVXSL  Citron. 


a  sone  of  his.        1560   RoLLANU  Crt.  I  'enia  I. 
is  l!e  thocht  best  to  haid  [  =  hae't].    1562  WINJET  Cert. 
Tractates  i.  Wks.  iSSS   I.  5  To  haif  brocht  the  baronis. 
1583  Si  u  HUES  Aiut.  Abns.  1.11879)  75  Be  sure  neuer  to  haue 
good  day  with  them.      1859  TROLLOPE  Bertrams  (1867)  287 
If  you  knew  what  it  is  to  have  an  empty  heart. 
2.  Indicative  Present. 

a.  \stpers.  sing.  have.    Forms:  a.  1-3  heebbe, 
(i    hebbe,  hafu,   hafo),    2-4  habbe,   3  (abbe, 
ab),  haf,  3-  (haue),  have,  (ha') ;  Sc.  4-5  haff,  6 
half ;  8-9  colloq.  've,  Sc.  hae.    0.  north.  4-  has, 
hes. 

a.  Bemvulf  >Z.)  2523  Ic  me  on  hafu  bord  ond  byrnan.  832 
Ckartcr  in  O.  E.  Texts  447  Ic  beboden  hebbe.  c  looo 
Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  9  Ic  haibbe  bejnas  under  me.  4-1175 
Lam!-.  Horn.  35  Sv\  ilche  pine  ic  habbe.  c  1205  LAY.  462  I»:h 
abbe..seoue  busend  kempen.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  1724)  205  pe 
pyte,  bat  ychabbe  of  be.  a  1300  I-'ragm.  in  E.  E.  P.  1 1862) 
21  po}t  ic  ab  to  blinne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  961  H.if  I  na 
frend.  Ibid.  3294,  I  ha  ben  [Fair/.,  Trin.  haue  bene] 
sumdel  in  suinc.  41375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints,  Pelras  14  One 
haff  I  tane.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xvi.  28,  I  haue  fyiie 
bretheren.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poettts  xxx.  37  In  it  haif  I  in 
pulpet  gon.  1526  TINDALE  Johtt^  iv.  17, 1  have  no  husband. 
1575  |.  STILL  Gaiitm.  Curtail  iv.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  111.  226 
Alas,"'ch  a  lost  my  good  nee'le.  1703  KOWK  Fair  Penit.  \'. 
i.  1852  The  wrongs  I  ha'  done  thee.  1788  BUBNS  Naebody, 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend.  1885  F.  A.  GUTHRIE  Tinted  Venus 
viii.  95  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  the  tram.  1892  R.  KIF- 
LING Barrack-r.  Ballads,  Tomlinson  73  This  I  ha'  heard. 

p.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  14135  (Fairf.)  As  I  be-fore  5011  has 
talde.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Pfcsie  (Arb.)  13  Sen  I  with  pen  . . 
hes  scrvde  you.  Mod.  Sc.  To  me  that  has  seen  him. 

b.  2nd pers.  sing,  hast  (hsest,  hast).      Forms: 
a.   i   hafast,  hsofst,   1-3  hafest,    2-6   (hauest), 
havest,   3   hafuest,  haafuest,   heeuest,  hafust, 
(afest,  auest  ,hafst,  3-  hast,  (4  best,  5-6  haste, 
7-  'st).    /3.  north.  3-5  haues,  3-  has,  hes,  3-4 
hauls,  V3~5  as),  4  habbes,  -ez,  5  hauys,  hais, 
5-6  base,  (6  ness  . 

a.  Bemunlf\1:.\  1850  pu  bin  feorh  hafast.  a  looo  Csedm oil's 
Gen.  569  (Gr.)  gif  bu  his  willan  h;efst.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom. 
25  penne  hafest  bu  bes  hundes  la?e.  a  1225  Juliana  35  pu 
hauest  feorliche  fan.  c  1300  St.  Margarcte  144  pu  hast 
poer  ouer  mi  bodi.  1340  Ayettb.  20  pe  ilke  zenne  bet  bou 
best  ine  bine  herte.  c  1460  Frere  fy  Boye  79  in  Ritson 
AHC.  Pop.  P.  38  Thou  haste  gyuen  mete  to  me.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  81  Thou  hast  it.  .at  the  fingers  ends. 

0.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex,  1760  Qui  as  5u  min  godes  stolen  ? 
a  1300  Cursnr  .!/.  2464, 1  sal  ta  me  bat  bou  haues  left.  Ibid. 
2976  pou  has  anober  mannes  wijf.  13..  <.ra~c.  >\  Gr.  Knt. 
327  pat  bou  boden  habbes.  4-1470  HENKY  U'aliace  i.  262 
Der  sone,  this  lang  quhar  has  thow  beyne  ?  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  11882)  IV.  400  Why  haves  thou  not  refreynyd?  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  IVerlmrge  i.  3157  Why  base  thou  vs  lefte? 
4- 1560  A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxiii.  39  Thow  he>s  bi 
home  ay  in  bair  syde.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  Wcstmld. 
Dial.  32  What  haesta  ithe  cart  ? 

c.  yd  pers.  sing,   has  (haez,  haz,  az),  orig. 
north.;   arch,  hath  ijhreb).     Forms:  a.  i  hafap, 
hasfep,   1-3  heefb,  hafep,  (2  afe*),    2-3  haflJ, 
hauetS,   habbetJ,    2-5    hap,   3   hafueU,   hsefue'8, 
heeueS,   hauilS,  (auep,   abbep,  ap),  4  hej),  4-7 
(8-9  arch.)  hath,  (5  avyth,  hat,   7  haith).     /3. 
i  hens,  3-5  haues,  hafs,  4  habbes,  -ez,  habes, 
hauis,  haffys,  4-5  hase,  5  hais(e,  6  hace,  3-  has, 
(-,-  St.  hes,   6-  collo,/.  '&).     7.  6-  dial.  have. 

n.  a  1000  '  •:.  635  (Gr.)  ponne  he  his  ^eweald 

hafa8.    c  looo  A-^s.  Gosp.  Mark  iii.  30  He  haefS  unctenne 

•  !,.  ;>->«.  an.  1154  [He]  fair  haued  begunnon. 

'(  1175  Cott.  Hom.  237  Se  gode  man  ..  godes  lufe  ha5  5e- 

foljed.     Ibid.  2 ^  His  hlaford  be  he  ?egremed  afeft.     (1175 

I. atiib.  Iloin.  47   Heo  h;tf3  mid  hire  breo  wurdliche  mihte. 

Il'id.  99  He  hauefl  alle  blisse.     c  1200  O»MIN  3969  patt  illke 

inann  patt  hafeb(>  .'13;  god  xville.     c  1205  LAY.  1331  Hit  hafd 

fes  wurse  taken.     /  1275  //'/(/.  ^369  pat  aueb  Amari.      1297 

K.  GLOUC.  (1724*  2  Wateres  he  hap.      1340  Ayenb.  90  Huo 

bet  mest   heb,  mest  is  worb.     1453  t'astott  Lett.  No.   191 

I.   260   Every   man  ..  auytli   gretely   to   marveylle.      1583 

HOLLYBAND  Campo  tli  F'ior  53   Varro  hatb   an   excellent 

schoole.     1648  Hamilton  Papers  iCamden)  226  There  haith 

happened  a  misfortune  this  mornejng.   1832  AUSTIN  yttrispr. 

II.  849  In  so  far  as  meaning  he  hath.      1841  LANE 

I.   112  This  it  is  which  hath  prevented  my 

uring  thee. 

&.    4950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.   viii.  20  Sunu  monnes  ne 

huer  heafud  ^ehlules.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  i53i7(Cott.) 

He  i,  ;^  bodi  clene.     c  1300  Ibid.  19008 

iuiii  us  hauis  he  als  }ie  se  here.       4-1300 

:ie  side.     13..  E.  E. 

Allit.  P.  B.  995  A  stunen  statue  bat  salt  sauor  habbes. 
1375  HARBOUR  Ilruce  \.  434  Tharoff  haffys  he  nane.  ,- 1380 
\VV.IJK  .Set.  ff'/!,.  111.  i  .5  Man  bat  hafs  his  spirit  in  his 
nose,  e  1450  St.  Citthbert  (Surtees)  886  God  haues  pur- 
uayde  for  our  best,  c  1450  Golagros  <r  Gaw.  794  He  is 
makar  of  man,  and  alkyn  myght  liaise,  e  1450  Bk.  Cnrtasye 
138  in  Babecs  Bk.  \t  Ixjrde  to  silt  he  hase  no 

my;t.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  ll'erbttrge  1. 1733  Eche  kyngeat 
other  lysence  taken  ii.n  r  \i-nit.  plnt.e].  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
W.  I.  iv.  15  No  body  but  has  his  fault.  1605  —  Miub.  i.iii. 
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The  Earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  Water  ha'.-,     a  1605 

.  Pi-tins  xxxv.  77  Quhais  beutlc  1 
[I    .. 

Hes  the  cowcawvedl    i\»a.  N'>,  Father. 
y.    1547  DALK  .V,7.   /l-'fc.  (1849)  jj8  Of  mod 
gotten  a  purgatory  .  .  Of  the  universities  have  it  caught  all 
I'ltiltie-.      1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr.  Glasse  i 
The  Race  that  every  man  .  .  have  to  runne.      Hid.  55^  A 
point  ..  is  ihat  which  have  no  paries.     Mod.  E.  Anglian 
dial.,  Have  become''  \es,  h> 

d.  plural  have;  contracted  've.  Forms: 
a.  i  habba*,  hosbbaS,  (haba*)  ;  2-4  habbe«, 
^2  habe*.  2-4  abbejj,  3  abbi]>),  3-4  hauep, 

abbep),  4  hebbep,  5-6  hath,  -e.  /3.  north.  I 
habbas,  3-4  habbes,  ,4  -ez),  hauls,  3-  has,  (4 
base,  haffls,  hafs,  as,  5  hafez,  hays,  6  haves,  5- 
Sc.  hesj.  7.  w/z'rf/.  ahafen,  habben,3hebben,3-5 
^hauen;,  haven,  3-6  haan,  3-7  (dial.  -9)  han, 
(4-7  an).  S.  3-  (haue  ,  have,  (3-  5  haff,  haf  , 
3-6  hafe,  5  haffe,  6-  Sc.  hef),  «>//<-?.  9  've.  e. 
3-6  (<A'a/.  -9N  ha,  6-7  ha",  (6  haie\  S-  Sc.  hae. 

o.  4:825  I'csp.  Psalter  cxiii.  [cxv.]  5  Mu3  habbaS  and  ne 
spreocao.  a  looo  Cxil  moil's  Cat.  313  (Gr.)  pair  ha:bba5  hco 
on  a-fen.  c  1000  Ags.  Gcsf.  Luke  xvi.  29  HijhabbaS  moy- 
sen  and  witejan.  c  1175  Land:  Horn.  1  1  Ure  sunne  bet  we 
abbet  idon.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  20  5>f  3e  habbeS  neode.  1:1275 
LAV.  564  We  abbe|>  seue.  1340  Ayenb.  32  po  bet  hebbe|> 
drede  of  na?t.  1509  BARCLAY  Sliyp  of  J-'ofys  (1874)  II.  41 
NVhan  these  caytyfes  hath  hurt  a  mannys  name.  1554-9 
Xenfs  ff  Ball.  (1860)  9  All  hathe  offendyd.  a  1555  LATIMER 
Serin.  ff  Kent.  (1845)  201  The  rulers  of  this  realm  hath  no 
better  a  God.  -than  the  poorest  in  this  world. 

/3.  4:950  Lindisf.  Gesf.  Matt.  xiv.  16  Ne  habbas  ned. 
,i  1300  Cursor  31.  21638  (Cott.)  Meracles.  .  Has  [Edin.  hauls] 
l«n  in  semblance  and  in  sight,  c  1300  Ibid.  23114  iEdin.1 
Murberers..bat.  .uf  kirk  as  tint  be  help.  Ibid.  23706  (Edin.) 
AI  bat  euir  hafs  herd  bis  bok.  1340  HAMTOLE  Pr.  Consc.  57 
pe  creatures  bat  skill  has  nane.  13.  .  E.  Ji.  Allit.  P.  B.  308 
Alle  bat  lyf  habbez.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  pe 
treessez  .  .  hafez  lefes  of  a  fute  brede.  c  1420  A  vow.  A  rth. 
xx.xix,  Thenne  sex  .  .  Hase  armut  hom.  1578  Ps.  lxtvii.ia 
Scat.  Poems  i6//t  C.  II.  109  Our  nighbours  hes  mocked  vs. 
a  1600  Turnain.  Tottenham.  31  We  er  rycher  men  then  he, 
and  mor  gode  haves.  Mod.  Sc.  Thaim  at  hes  aye  gets  mair. 

y.  CI175  Lamb.  Hom.  59  His  nome  bet  we  of  hlinhafen. 
Ibid.  69  Halde  we  us  from  uniwil,  and  habben  feir  lete  and 
ec  skil.  13..  A".  A  Us.  4940  Ne  hebben  by  non  other  fyre. 
i  1340  Cursor  M.  15066  (Trin.)  We  han  desired  be.  1382 
WVCLIF  Luke  xvi.  29  Thei  han  Moyses  and  the  prophetis. 
1411  Rolls  of  Parlt.  III.  650/1  The  .ordenance  that  Thomas 
Archebisshop  of  Canterbury,  and  Richard  Lord  the  Grey.. 
haven  made.  1452  Xottingltam  Rcc.  II.  364  The  said 
Meire  and  Cominalte  .  .  han  putte  to  their  comune  sealle. 
1579  SPENSER  Slteplt.  Cal.  Mar.  62  When  shepheardes 
groomes  han  leave  to  playe.  1828  Craven.  Dial.,  llau, 
they  have,  an  old  contraction  for  haven.  Mod.  Lancash. 
Dial.,  We  han  seen  them.  Han  yo  any_? 

6.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3591  Quen  bai  it  haue.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  8  PC  lordschip  bei  toke,  &  haf  it  }it. 
r  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  12  How  thai  haff  wrocht.  15*6 
TINDALE  Luke  xvi.  29  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophcttes. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  320  We  hafe  a 
true  gyd.  1611  BIBLE  John  via.  41  We  haue  one  Father, 
euen  God.  Mod.  colloii.  They've  done  it  ;  we've  seen  them. 

__    r._  ______   u    ____  \r__  i__   ..-          .  ri.  :  j    __o-   u  ,.  .. 
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anie  gold  ends  to  sell  ?     1793  BURNS  Bannockburn,  Scots 
wha  hae  wi1  Wallace  bled.     1892  R.  KII-LING  Barraik-r. 
Ballads,  Tomlinson  26  Give  answer  — what  ha*  ye  done? 
Mod.  Sc.  Hae  ye  ocht  to  say  for  yersel  ? 
3.  Indicative  Past. 

a.  istsn&yd pers. .«'«£. had  (ha;d,had,sd);  con- 
tracted 'd.  Forms :  1-3  heefde,  hefde,  2  hefede, 
heffede,  heofde  (efde),  2-3  heuede,  hafde,  2-4 
haued,  3  hseuede,  heefuede,  hsefede,  hauede, 
hafuede,  hafede,  heuede,  hefuede,  hefte,  hafte, 
hauid,  haedde,  hadd  (eftte,  afte,  adde,  ad),  3-4 
hafd,  hedde,  hede,  3-7  hadde,  3-  had  (4-5 
hade,  haid,  6  haved,  Sc.  4-  hed,  6  hayd;. 

4:825  I'esp.  Psalter  Ixxvi.  6  [l.xxvii.  5]  Ger  ece  in  mode  ic 
hefde.  4900  tr.  Ijxda's  Hist.  v.  xvi[ii],  (1890)  446  Osred  .. 
3aet  rice,  .hzefde.  c  ujsLamb.  i  loin.  1 1  Gooalmihtl  heofde 
iwriten  ba  ten  la^e.  Ibid.  25  Eroon  he  hefde  anfalde  sunne. 
Ibid.  121  Al  swa  be  prophete  heffede  iboded.  c  1200  OKMIN 
113  He  . .  haffde  an  duhhtij  wif.  4  1205  LAV.  2624  Cnihtes 
he  h;efde  gode.  Ibid.  4316  Anne  hird-cniht  he  hauede. 
Ibid.  6552  pe  a.'fre  hedde  kinedom.  c  1275  Ibid.  15729 
pisne  cnaue  ich  hadde.  4x1300  Cursor  M.  9234  (Cott.t 
Salatiel  he  had  to  sun.  c  1300  Ibid.  24824  (Edin.)  He  hauid 
1  al  bair  wil.  4-1325  Mclr.  Horn.  103  He  hafd  charitc  inoh. 
1340  Aycnb.  14  Hit  hedde  zeve  heauedes.  1375  BARBOUR 
Britct  i.  38  Alexander  . .  That  Scotland  haid  to  steyr  and 
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hefden,  (efden),  hafeden,  2-;;  heefden,  hadden, 
3  hafueden,  hafden,  !>fden),  haueden,  haedden, 
Madden),  3-4  hedden,  haden,  haddyn.  hadoii. 
0.  2-3  hfefde,  hefde,  2-5  hadde,  3  hafde, 
hauede,  hafd,  haued,  (adde),  3-4  hade,  3-  had, 
(4-  Sc.  haid). 

a.  a  1000  Cxamoris  Gfn.  25  Hafdon  gielp  micel.  1154  ( '. 
/..  (  ,'.n>ii.  an.  1137  pe.  .men  ne  hadden  nan  more  to  gyuen. 
11175  Cott.  /loin.  219  pa  be  hi  alle  hafeden  bisne  red  .. 
jefestnod.  41205  LAY.  1 9008 _pa  haidden  [c  1275  haden]  heo 
.  .Merlin  ber.  a  1225  I.fg.  An.'/i.  1428  C|aJ  |>at  ha  hefden. 
c  1300  Havelok  238  Mikel  sorwe  haueden  alle.  a  1375 
Joseph  A  rim.  244  pel  ..  hedden  de-deyn.  41400  . 
Troy  12456  pai  hadon  hom  in  hate,  e  1450  Merlin  193  Alle 
they  that  eny  hadden. 

ft.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  3  Heo  nomen  . .  Jje  beste  bet  heo 
hefde.  4-1205  LAY.  1933  pa  hajfde  )  a  Troinisce  men  ouer- 
comen  heora  teonen.  4- 1275  Ibid.  26558  Ou  [4- 1205  hn  ]  his 
iveres  hadde  idon.  4x1300  Cursor  M.  13501  (Cott.)  Al!  bai 
had  i-nogh  at  ette.  Ibid.  24326  tEdin.)  Miht  hafd  we 
nan.  Ibid.  16767  + 149  (Cott.)  pai  hade  of  him  drede.  c  1300 
Harrow.  Hell  in  pey  bat  haved  served  me.  1375  BAKBOUK 
Bnice  i.  514  To  haid  that  thai  forspukyn  haid. 

4.  Subjunctive  Present. 

a.  sing.  have.     F'orms  :  I  hsebbe,  hebbe,  1-4 
habbe,  2-3  ffibbe,  abbe ;  3-  have,  etc.,  as  Indie. 
present. 

805  Charter ;in  O.  E.  7'f.rts  442  Gif  hio  beam  haibbc.    835 
Ibid.  448  Se  SKI  mill  lond  hebbe.     a  lloo  O.  E.  (  hian.  an. 
675  pes  papa  curs,  .he  habbe.     c  1175  Lamb.  Ilmn.b-j  Bute 
ic  |>is  habbe.     c  1230  //a/I  Meitt.   37  pah  bu  riche  beo  & 
nurice  habbe.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  3999  (Cott.)  Ar  he  be  half 
of  baa  haa  [z<.  r.  haue]  slayn.     1375  BARBOUR  Brine  \ 
Bot  he  haf  wit  to  steir  his  stede.     1382  WYCLIF  /-.'//'.  : 
That  he  haue  wherof  he  schal  3yue.     1607  BUAL.M.  ft  FL. 
H'oman-Hater  n.  i,  If  he  ha\e  the  itch  of  knighthood  upon 
him. 

b.  plural  have.     F'orms :  I  heebben,  habban, 
heebbe,  1-3  habben,  3-5  haven,  3-  have,  as 
Indie. 

a  1000  Giithlac  644  (Gr.)  pan  je  ..  bi-j-newylm  haebben. 
c  looo  Ags.  Pi.  (Th.)  Ixix.  5  [Ixx.  4]  Habban  ba  mid  wynne 
weorSe  Blisse.  4-1175  Lamb.  Hom.  69  Halde  we  us  from 
uniwil  and  habben  feir  lete.  1362  LANC.L.  /'.  PL  A.  i.  8 
Hauen  [B.  I.  8  haue]  heo  worschupe  in  bis  world.  1431 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  88  Y  wille  that  my  parisshe  chirches 
haue  alle  here  duetees. 

5.  Subjunctive  Past  had :  as  in  Indie.  Past. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  Wacc  (Rolls'  12358  Nere  sleighte 
and  queyntise  hadde  ben.  4  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petrns 
238  Sterand,  as  bai  lyf  had  hade.  1382  WYCLU-  Acts  xxiv. 
19  If  thei  hadden  ony  thing  [1526  TINUALE  had  ought]  a5ens 
me.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  iv.  147  O  that  I  had  her  heere. 
1891  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Janet  II.  v.  81,  I  wish  I  had. 

6.  Imperative  :  have. 

a.  sing.  F'orms :  I  hafa,  3-5  hafue,  hafe,  3- 
have  (3-4  haf,  hab,  4  hawe,  haa,  4-6  ha,  a,  6 
Sc.  haif). 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  2429  Hafa  arna  bane,  c  1205  LAY. 
31401  Hafue  bu  al  }>i  kine-lond.  Ibid.  25787  Hafe  mine 
godne  horn,  c  1230  Halt  Mcid.  n  Haue  trust  on  his  help. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  969  Of  alkin  fruit  haf  bou  be  nine.  Ibid. 
3889  Haa  lya  in  pi  bedd.  a  1300  l-'ragm.  14  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  19  Bebenche  be,  man,  and  hab  drede.  c  1350  /( 'ill. 
Palertte  1177  A  mynde  on  me.  4:1460  Townelty  Alysi.  (Snr- 


hed,  she'd.     Mod.  I'd  seen  him  before. 

b.  2nd pers.  sing,  hadst.    Forms:  a.  I  heefdes, 
-est,  2-3  hefdest,   3-4  heuedest,  haddi.st,  4-6 
haddest,  4  hadest,  6-  hadst.  13.  north.  3-5  hade, 
3-  had. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  12  Ne  h;efdes  3u  wede. 
a  looo  Crist  1383  (Gr.)  p.-vt  bu  onsyn  hrefdest.  t"H75 
Lamb.  Horn.  21  pu  hefdesl  mare  deruenesse.  a  izz$Atxr. 
R.  38  Uor  be  ilke  muchele  blisse  bet  tu  heuedest.  Ibid.  40 
pet  tu  hefdest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17046  pi  sums.  .)>ou  had 
[v.rr.  hade,  haddist,  -est]  in  hert.  c  1350  H'ill.  Palci-nc 
1816  Of  hardne^se  hadestow  neuer.  I377LANGL.  P.  t'l.  U. 
v.  474  And  haddest  mercy  on  bat  man.  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
.\xx.  30  It  was  little  which  thou  hadst  [WvCMi  haddist, 
Co\  I.KD.  haddest]  before  I  came. 

c.  plural  had ;    contracted   'd.       Forms  :    a. 
i  hecfdon,  hefdan,  t  heofden,  heouedeu,  2-3 


//  'art  11844)  21  Then  ha  with  thee.    Mod.    Have  a  cigar. 

b.  plural.  F'orms :  a.  i  habbap,  3  habbeoU, 
3-4  habbep,  4  hauep,  hauithe.  /3.  3-4  haues, 
hauls,  has,  4  haffls.  7.  3-  (haue),  have,  4 
hab,  4-5  ha). 

a  icoo  Andreas  1-360  (Gr.)  Habba<5  word  Jearu.  f  1205 
LAY.  32172  HabbeoS  |?at  lond  auer  m£ere.  a  1225  Alter.  R. 
16  pis  word  habbeS  muchel  on  vs.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4884 
Haue  \y.r.  has,  haueb]  god  day.  Ibid.  9049  (Gutt.)  Hauls 
sone  of  me  nierci.  e  1300  ticket  2067  His  bodi  habbe  }a|e- 
1370-80  XI  Paitts  of  Hell  276  in  O.  E.  .Vise.  230  Foul, 
Michael,  on  vs  ha  merci.  1375  BARBOUR  Bntce  xnr.  305 
Hams  gud  day  !  1382  WYCLII  Mark  xi.  22  Haue  ?e  the 
feith  of  God  [1611  Haue  faith  in  God).  421450  Knt.  de  lit 
Tour  u868)  15  Hauithe  youre  loke.  c  1475  Bated  Bk.  183 
A  Trenchoure  ha  ye  clene.  Mod.  Have  your  tickets  ready! 

7.  Present  Participle  having  (haj-virj). 
Forms :    i  hsebbeude,  habbende,   1-3   heeb- 

bende,  3  habende,  4-6  hafand,  hauvyng(e,  6- 
having  (Sc.  haifand,  havand). 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  250  We  beoii  hiebbende  5a;s  &e  we 
a;r  hopedon.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Eugenia  351  Hafand 
at  hyr  gret  wlatsumnes.  1382  WYCLII-  Matt.  xv.  30 
Hauynge  with  hem  doumbe  men.  14..  Item,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  709/26  Idropicus,  hafand  the  dropsy.  1526  TINDALE 
Matt.  xxii.  24  If  a  man  dye  havinge  no  children.  1567 
Satir.  Poems  Ke/orm.  iv.  78  Nouther  to  God  nor  bonoure 
hauand  Ee. 

8.  Past  Participle  had  (heed,  ba-d,  had,  ad). 
Forms:  a.  i  seheefed,   3  ihaued,  ihafd  (hi- 

hafd\  4  yhet,  4-5  yhadde,  ihadde,  yhad.  0. 
i  hoefed,  2-4  haued,  4-  had  (4-6  hadde,  hade, 
Sc.  haid). 

ciooo  .if'.LFKic  //fin.  II.  148  /Efter  ftisum  wordum  • 
Semot  geha;fd.  t  1205  LAY.  6223  We  habbe3  ihaued  111,111 
burst,  c  1275  //'/</.  2685  He  hafde  many  wiinnien  hi-hafd. 
Ibid.  4501  Hadde  hire  i-wedded,  and  i-hafd.  1340  Ayettb. 
40  To  yelde  bet  hi  habbe))  y-het  kueadliche  of  ofren.  1387 
TXEVISA  Higdcn  vi.  xxix,  Vot-men  ..  hadde  y-hadde  be 
meystry.  1480  CAXTON  Ckroit.  £ri£.  Ixxx.  65  Our  folke 
haue  it  longe  y  had. 

(3.  4:900  tr.   Bxda's  Hist.  in.  i[i].  (1890)  154  Is  seo  stow 

in  mirelre  arwyrSnesse  hafd.    a  1300  Citrtor  Jlf.  2659  pat 

|    bou  has  had.    c  1330  K.  UHUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  8  He  6;  his 
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h.if  had  |?e  lond.  Ibid.  15  If  he  licit  I  hauud  my^ht.  1482 
WAKKW.  C/t^n.  5  That  thet  bhuld  be  hade  to  the  Toure 
Hylle.  1513  DOLGLAS  ,  ZTw/'-i  n.  xi.  [x.]  38  In  bondage  with 
hir  haid.  <  1531  R.  MORICK  in  Lett.  I.  it.  M.-II  (.Camdeni  24 
Thei  caused  suche  diligent  watch  to  be  hadde.  Mod.  Have 
you  had  enough  ? 

9.  Negative  Forms. 

Inf.  OE.  nabban,  ME.  nabbe(u,  uave(n  ;  Ind, 
pres.  OE.  neobbe  (nafu) ;  naefB,  nabbaS,  !MK. 
nabbe,  navep,  nap;  Ind.  pa.  OE.  neofde,  Ml';. 
nafde,  nauede,  nadde,  nedde,  nad,  etc.  In  OE. 
nabban-  was  sometimes  treated  as  an  independent 
verb  \vitli  pa.  pple.  seneefd  *  not  had  '. 

c 888  K.^ELFREn^cfM.  xiv.  §i  Donne  sint  hie  \>e  pleolicran 
..  sehsefd  J>onne  jenaefd.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ix.  41 
Naefde  ge  nane  synne.  niys  Lamb.  Hont,  113  Mom  mon 
naf8  ehta.  c  1205  LAY.  557  Neafdc  [c  1275  nafdej  he  nenne 
o5er.  Ibid.  4905  Ah  he  neuedu  [c  1275  nadde]  nenne  MILK-. 
,i  1225  Ancr.  A'.  244  Nabbe  ;e  bis  also?  a  1240  Lofsong  in 
Cott.  Horn,  an  Nabbich  now6er  in  me  wisdom  ne  wurschipe. 
a  1300  Floriz  fy  Bl.  65  Ac  rest  ne  mi^te  he  nabbe  none.  13. . 
</«;[-.  \  Gr.  Knt,  1066  Naf  I  now.  .bot  bare  bre  dayez.  1340 
Aycnb.  210  To  be  wreche  fayle>  :  bet  he  hel>  and  |>et  he  neb. 
1362  LASGL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  157  ^e  naue  no  more  merit.  Ibid, 
\.  4  J>at  I  nedde  sadloker  i-slept.  1393  Ibid.  C.  vii.  214 
(MS.  F.)  Hit  nad  be  sold,  a  1400-50  Alexander  1876  pai 
naue  no  will  to  my  notis.  c  1420  Pallatt.  on  Hnsb.  i.  176 
Necessite  nath  neuere  halyday. 
B.  Signification. 

From  a  primitive  sense  'to  hold  (in  hand)',  have  has 
passed  naturally  into  that  of  '  hold  in  possession/  '  possess,' 
and  has  thence  been  extended  to  express  a  more  general 
class  of  relations,  of  which  '  possession '  is  one  type,  some 
of  which  are  very  vague  and  intangible.  For  just  as  the 
verbs  be  and  do  are  the  most  generalized  representatives  of 
the  verbal  classes  KtiaQai  (situs)  and  Trpatraeti'  (ac(io)  in 
Aristotle's  classification  of  verb;d  predications  (waTfiyopaui, 
so  kai'e  is  the  most  generalized  representative  of  the  class 
t\tti>  \habituS)  having).  For  although  have  in  its  primitive 
sense  of 'hold'  was  a  verb  of  action,  in  the  sense  'possess,' 
and  still  more,  in  the  weakened  senses  2,  etc.  below,  no  notion 
of  any  action  upon  the  object  remains,  what  is  predicated 
being  merely  a  static  relation  between  the  subject  and  object. 
In  the  older  languages  this  relation  was  often  predicated 
not  of  the  possessor  but  of  the  thing  possessed,  the  possessor 
Banding  in  the  dative,  thus  L.  cst  mihi  libcrt  there  is  to 
me  a  book,  I  have  a  book.  The  extended  use  of  have  and 
its  equivalents  to  express  this  relation  is  a  general  feature  of 
the  modern  languages.  Like  the  two  other  generalized 
verbal  types  be  and  do,  Jiai'e  also  tends  to  uses  in  which  it 
becomes  a  mere  element  of  predication,  scarcely  capable  of 
explanation  apart  from  the  context,  and  at  length  an 
auxiliary  vtrb. 

General  scheme  of  arrangement.    I.   As   a   main   verb 
(trans,  or  t«/r.)  *  lofossess,  and  connected  uses.     **_To 
keep  in  possession,  hold,  maintain,  etc.     ***  To  come  into 
possession  of,  to  gct\  and  connected  uses.     *  **  Phrases. 
Idiomatic   uses,    had  better,   rather,,   etc.      II.   As 
an  auxiliary  verb.    III.  Combinations. 
I.  As  a  main  verb  (trans,  or  intr .) 

*  In  the  sense  possess,  and  ust's  thence  arising. 

1.  trans.  To  hold  in  hand,  in  keeping,  or  posses- 
sion ;  to  hold  or  possess  as  property,  or  as  some- 
thing at  one's  disposal. 

BetrwulJ XZ.i  814  Hine  se  modega  micj  Hygelaces  haefde 
be  honda.  c888  K.  yEi.nucu  Bocth.  xxiv.  §  4  He  hcefb  on 
his  a^enum  genoh.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  22  Soblice 
he  hctfde  mycele  tehta.  1154  O.  E,  Chron.  an.  1137  pa  be 
uurecce  men  ne  hadden  nan  more  to  gyuen.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  16  SprengeS  ou  mid  hall  water  bet  ;e  schulen  euer  habben 
mid  ou.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5809  Quat  has  bou  in  bi  hand  ? 
1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiv.  17  We  ban  nat  here,  no  but  flue 
looues  and  two  fishis.  c  1450  tr.  DC  lutitatione  in.  xxxvi. 
106  Men  askif?  hov  muche  a  man  hab.  1483  Lett.  etc. 
Rich.  Ill  $  Hen.  F// (Rolls  i860  1-9  Sir  William  A  Parre 
.  .having  an  axe  in  his  hand.  1313  MOKK  Rich.  Ill  (1883) 
4''  My  lord  you  haue  very  good  strawberies  at  yourgardayne 
in  Holberne.  1515  BARCLAY  Eglogcs  11570)  A  vb,  But,  trust 
me,  Coridon,  there  is  diversitie  Betwcne  to  have  riches  and 
riches  to  have  thee.  139°  LODGE  Enphites  Gold.  Leg. 
(1609)  56,  I  haue  them  about  me.  1611  HiBLt  Luke  xxii.  31 
Satan  hath  desired  to  haue  you.  1631  MASSIN';KK  Emperor 
East  iv.  iv,  What  have  you  there?  1700  T.  BROWN  tr. 
/''resuy^s  Amusem.  Ser.  $  Com.  26  For  I  have  Insured 
more  by  a  Thousand  Pounds,  than  I  have  in  her.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  21  VI.  366  My  will  is  that  my  son  shall 
have  and  enjoy  the  manor  of  B.  only  for  his  life.  Alod. 
How  many  shares  have  you  in  the  company? 

b.  absoL 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  29  Witodlice  selcon  bsra  be 
haefS  man  sylb.  1382  WYCLIK  Mark  iv.  25  Sothely  it  .slial 
be  3ouen  to  hym  that  hath.  1503  DKAYTON  /<faaS67t  I  have, 
I  want,  Despaire,  and  yet  Desire.  1642  ROGEKS  .\aainan 
115,  I  count  myselfe  the  same  man  whether  I  want  or  have. 

c.  To  have  and  to  hold,  a  phrase  app.  of  legal 
origin  ^cf.   law  L.  habendum   et  ttnendttm  :    see 
H,vBENDUM),-retained  largely,  as  in  German,  Dutch, 
etc.,  on  account  of  its  alliterative  form  :  To  have 
(or  receive)  and  keep  or  retain,  indicating  continu 
ance  of  possession. 

Beowul/(Z.)  659  Hafa  nu  ond  je-heald  husa  selest.  971 
Blickl,  Horn.  55  pa  be  Codes  rices  ^eleafan  habbaS  &  hcaldap. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  /V.  A.  n.  70  pe  Yle  of  vsure .  .To  habben  and 
to  holden.  a  1400  Sir  Pcrc.  24  He  gaffe  hym  his  syster 
Achetiour,  To  have  and  to  holdu.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prnycr, 
Matrimony,  I  N.  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  haue 
and  to  holde  from  this  day  forwarde.  1664  BUTLER  Und.^ 
Lady's  Answer  96,  I  fear  they'll  prove  ^o  nice  and  cuy  To 
have,  and  t'hold,  and  to  enjuy.  1839-56  KOUVIER  Law  Diet. 
h.v.  Habendnm^  The  habendum  commences  in  our  common 
deeds,  with  the  words  '  to  have  and  to  hold  '. 

2.  To  hold  or  possess,  in  a  weakened  sense ;  the 
relation  being  other  than  that  of  property  or  tenancy, 
e.g.  one  of  kindred;  relative  position,  etc. 
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The  relation  is  often  reciprocal  :  the  father  has  a  son,  the    | 
son  has  a  father ;  the  king  h;i>.  subjects,  his  subjects  have  a 
king  ;  the  man  has  a  wife,  she  has  a  husband  ;  or  it  may  be 
reciprocal  to  sense  i  :  a  man  has  (sense  i)  a  house,  the  house 
has  an  owner  or  tenant. 

c  looo  Ags.  Casf.  Luke  xvi.  28  Ic  haibbe  fif  ?;ebrol>ru. 
f  izoo  ORMIN  113  He  . .  haffde  an  duhhtu  uif.  c  1205  LAY. 
462  Ich  abbe  i  min  castlen  Seoue  busend  kempen.  fi  1300 
Cursor  .If.  061  Hot  be  haf  I  na  frend.  1340  Aycnb.  5  poll 
ne  sselt  haboe  god  bote  me.  1382  WYCLIF  Mutt.  ix.  36  As 
sheep  nathauynge  a  sheperde.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1883) 
23  Whose  specyall  pleasure  and  coumforte  were  to  haue 
his  brother  with  hym.  1568  GHAITON  Ckron.  II.  44  If  we 
note  well  what  enemies  we  have.  1601  SHAKS.  T-wcl.  N.  l. 
iii.  134  Wherefore  haue  these  gifts  a  Curtaine  before  'em? 
1601  —  Jill.  C.  i.  ii.  192  Let  me  haue  men  about  me,  tliat 
are  fat.  1708  MRS.  SCOTT  in  Calttwell  Pap*. rs  I.  (Maitland) 
212  So  having  none  but  men,  our  ceremonys  was  the  le>s. 
1748  Alison's  I'oy.  I.  vii.  71  We  had  fifty-two  fathom  of 
water.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  led.  2)  VI.  535  He  having  no 
son  at  the  time.  1890  W.  F.  RAE  Amcr.  Duchess  1.  50 
The  worst  Administration  which  we  have  ever  had. 

b.  with  complement  or  adverbial  extension ,  par- 
ticularizing the  relation  of  the  object  or  expressing 
some  qualification,  condition  or  limitation  thereof. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iii.  9  We  habbao  abraham  us  to 
fjeder.  —  John  viii.  41  We  habbab  anne  god  to  fajder. 
,  1290  Belief  2042  in  -S1.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  165  Je  to  be  kingus 
wille  is  bpdi  }e  habben  al-}are.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15317  He 
J'at  has  his  bodi  clene.  1388  WYCLIK  i  Tim.  iv.  z  That  .. 
linue  her  consciencecorrupt.  1474  CAXTON  C'Ai'sst-  n.  iv.  Civb, 
Aknyght  which  had  to  name malechete.  iszfiTiNDALK Matt. 
iii.  4  This  Jhon  had  his  garment  off  camels  heer.  Ibid.  .\.\ii. 
ii  A  man  which  had  not  on  a  weddinge  garment.  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Cfimpo  di  Fior  183  As  long  as  we  have  this 
monkey  to  our  cooke.  1394  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  u.  i.  112 
When  Oxford  had  me  downe,  he  rescued  me.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  3  They  used  to  have  their  Wives  in  common. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  FrykSs  Voy.  E.  hut.  14  We  still  had  France 
on  the  left  of  us.  1807  ROBINSON  ArchxoL.  Graaa  1.  ii.  21 
A  person  who  had  a  foreigner  to  his  mother.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  v,  You  . .  have  the  laugh  on  your  sjde 
now.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  i.  iii,  They  had  him  to  dine 
with  them  at  the  inn.  1891  MRS.  NEWMAN  Begun  in  Jest 
I.  112,  I  have  women  at  work  for  me. 

3.  To  possess,  bear,  contain,  as  an  appendage, 
organ,  subordinate  part,  or  adjunct ;  to  contain  as 
parts  of  itself.     (In  this  last  shade  of  meaning  now 
chiefly  confined   to   time,  '  Thirty  days  hath  Sep- 
tember', '  the  year  has  twelve  calendar  months'.) 

coootr. /j<£wVs  Hisi.  n.  xiii.  [xvi.]  (1890)144  He.  .  haefdeblffic 
feax,  and  blacne  ondwlitan.  t  1000  Ags.  Cusp.  Markxi,  13 
An  fic-treow  be  leaf  harfde.  c  1050  Byrhtfcrth's  Ilandboc 
in  Anglia  VIII.  300  ^if  se  mon5  sceal  habban  •  xxx  •  nihta. 
0.1250  Owl  ff  Night.  153  pu  havest  wel  sharpe  clawe.  1382 
WvcLii'  Luke  xx.  24  Schewe  36  to  me  a  peny ;  whos  ymage 
and  writynge  aboue  hath  it  ':  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  345  Harlot, 
hast  noo  tonge  ?  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Classc  144 
A  lake,  is  that  which  continually  hath  water.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay's  Voy.  i.  iii.  3  The  saide  Ilande 
hath  two  cities.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  f;  Ad.  389  The  sea  hath 
bounds.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs  (1673)  101  The  leaves. . 
having  many  veines.  1659  WILLSFORD  Scales  Cousin.  113 
Intercalary  years,  there  is  one  day  added  to  February, 
which  then  hath  29.  1697  DAMHEU  I'oy.  I.  6  She  had  12 
Guns,  and  150  Sea-men  and  Souldiers.  1704  W.  PENN  in 
ijtA  Rep.  Hist.  JtfSS.  Coinm.  App.  IV.  80  Virginia  has  not 
a  town  bigger,  if  half  so  big,  as  Knightsbridge.  1887  LOWELL 
Detnocr.  9  If  riches  have  wings  to  fly  away  from  their 
owner,  they  have  wings  also  to  escape  danger. 

4.  To  possess,  as   an   attribute,  quality,   faculty, 
function,  position,  right,  etc. ;  to  be  characterized 

i    by ;    to  hold ;   to  be  charged  with.     (With  very 
various  immaterial  objs.) 

Obsolete  uses  are  to  have  right,  wrong,  to  liave  a  certain 
age,  so  many  years. 

a  looo  C&dtnorfs  Gen.  280  Ic  hxbbe  geweald  mice!  to 
Syrwanne  godlecran  stol.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ix.  21 
AcsiaS  hine  sylfne,  ylde  he  hajfS.  c  1175  Lamb.  I  loin.  25 
He  hefde  anfalde  sunne  and  seodSan  he  hauet  twafald. 
c  1230  ffali  Mcid.  3  Euch  meiden  J?at  haueo  meidenc 
beawes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6029  pan  said  be  king  '  i  haue 
\>e  wrang,  And  al  bis  wrak  on  me  es  king  '.  1382  WYCLIK 
John.  viii.  57  Thou  hast  not  jit  fifty  jeer.  1489 /Wo«  Lett. 
No.  914  III.  359  Havyng  the  auctorite  to  se  the  Kynges 
money  levied  in  the  North  parties.  1549  LATIMEK  61!: 
bef.  Ediv.  l-'I  i  Arb.)  159  The  Corinthians  had  no  suchecon- 
tencions  among  them.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  'J'rar.  147 
Eyes  Diamond-like,  having  blacke  lustre.  1697  DAHNKB 
I'oy.  I.  32  They  have  a  Fashion  to  cut  holes  in  the  Lips.  1730 
G.  HUGHES  Barbadoes  102  They  have  a  very  austere  and 
acerb  taste.  1795  Gentl.  3Iag.  543/1  Every  poor  family  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  reason  to  regret  his  departure.  1840 
LARDNER  Geom.  xxi.  293  If  two  circles  have  different  magni- 
tudes, they  will  then  have  different  curvatures.  1882 
SIIOKIJIOUSE  J.  Inglesant  I.  xiii.  243  Their  policy  had  the 
desired  effect. 

5.  To  be  possessed  or  affected  with  (something 
physical  or  mental) ;   to  be  subjected  to ;  to  expe- 
rience ;  to  enjoy  or  suffer. 

c  looo  Ags.  Cosp.  Mark  iii.  ii  Swa  fela  swa  untrumnessa, 
&  unclame  gastas  haefdon.  c  1173  LaiiJi.  lion:.  35  Swilche 
pine  ic  habbe.  Ibid.  83  Hwet  node  efde  moncun  bet  he 
Mon  were?  a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  112  Uor  vuel  bet  he  haueO. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  28904  (Cott.  Galba)  When  bpu 
haue  hunger  or  calde.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  vii.  28  Suche 
schulen  haue  tribulacioun  of  fieisch.  1464  J.  PASION  in 
P.  Lett.  No.  486  II.  153  My  Lord  hath  had  gret  cosis  ,-yn 
he  came  hedyr.  1599  H.  UUTTLS  Dyels  lirie  Dinner 
B  vj  b,  Such  as  have  the  collicque.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  l. 
ii.  119  He  had  a  Feauer  when  he  was  in  Spaine.  1695 


(ongm,     1890  W.  !•'.  RAK  Anifr.  Puchta  I.  12.;,  I  have  had 
a  real  good  time  !     Mod.   He  has  very  bad  health. 


HAVE. 

6.  To  possess  as  an  intellectual  acquirement,  to 
In-  vrrsed  in,  to  know;  to  understand,  grasp  with 
the  mind. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  33  Haue  you  the  Tongues? 
1596  —  Merefi.  I'.  I.  ii.  74  Hee  vnderstands  not  me,  nor  I 
him  :  he  hath  neither  Latine,  French,  nor  Italian.  1601  - 
/'we/.  .V.  i.  iii.  131,  I  thinke  I  haue  the  backe-tricke.  1602 
—  I/am.  n.  i.  68  You  haue  me,  haue  you  nut?  1619 
IIKIM.M.  OF  HAWTH.  Conv.  TV.  B.  Jonson  vii.  (1842)9  He 
hath  by  heart  some  verses  of  Spenser's  Calender.  1750 
Ciu.Mhk-i -.  Lett.  (17921  III.  ccxxvii.  26  Our  young  country- 
men have  generally  too  little  French.  1839  H.  AINSWORIH 
Jaek  Shepptird  iii,  'Ah!  I  have  it',  he  added  after  a 
moment's  deliberation.  1868  At!ieti<£um  4  Jan.  21 
person  who  having  no  mathematics  attempts  to  describe  a 
mathematician. 

7.  To  possess  as  a  duty  or   thing  to  be  done. 
With  object  and  dative  inf.  expressing  what  is  to 
be  done  by  the  subject. 

(This  is  in  origin  a  particular  case  of  2  b.) 

971  Klickl.  Horn.  91  Uton  we  forbon  fcebencean  hwyl., 
handlean  we  him  forb  to  berenne  habban.  c  1000 
Cosp.  Luke  vii.  40  Ic  ha;bbe  Se  to  secgenne  sumoing.  <i  1225 
Juliana  9  pe  bat  se  heh  Hng  hefde  to  heden.  a  1300 
Cursor  AL  16487  Ha  we  noght  |>ar-of  to  do.  1382  WYCI.II- 
2  John  12,  I  hauynge  mo  thinges  for  to  wrijte  to  3011. 
c  1460  Tcnviieley  Alyst.  181  We  have  othere  thynges  at  do. 
1592  SHAKS.  I  'en.  -5-  Ad.  179  Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team 
to  guide.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  55  He  will  have 
too  much  to  do.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XL  415  He  had  much 
to  see.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  106  Every  absent 
Member. .has  it  to  reproach  himself  with  the  Consequences 
that  may  follow.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  1.42  Con- 
densing what  they  had  to  say  into  a  very  portable  compass. 
1892  Lain  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  165/1  The  time  limited.. 
had  still  three  years  to  run. 
b.  Hence  to  have  to  do :  see  Do  v.  33  c,  d. 
C.  With  infinitive:  To  be  under  obligation,  to 
be  obliged  ;  to  be  necessitated  to  do  something.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  Future  of  obligation  or  duty. 

[Cf.  the  Future  tense  of  the  Romanic  langs.,  e.g.y'c parlcr- 
ai,  jejinir-eii,  I  have  to  speak,  to  finish.] 

1579  FENTON  Guiccitird.  (1618)  6  He  told  him,  he  had  not 
to  beleeue,  that  the  couetousnesse  of  Virginio  . .  had  moued 
Ferdinand.  1594  HOOKER  Eecl.  I'ol.  i.  1.  §  i  We  have. .to 
strive  with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices.  1596  SPKNSER 
State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  657/2  This  is  the  manner  of  the 
Spanyardes  captaynes,  whoe  never  hath  to  meddle  with  his 
souldiours  paye.  1765  H.  WALPOLE  Otranto  v.  (1798)  So 
Having  to  talk  with  him  on  urgent  affairs.  1831  MRS.  F. 
TROLLOPE  Dom.  Mann.  Aucer.  (1894)  II.  271  But  'we  had 
to  do  it '  as  the  Americans  say.  1848  MRS.  GASKELL  M. 
Barton,  ix,  Mary  had  to  change  some  clothes  after  her  walk 
home.  1883  AlauJi.  Exam.  29  Oct.  5/4  In  1831  the  firm 
had  to  suspend  payment.  1892  Lol'ES  in  Law  Times  AY/. 
LXVII.  144/1,  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  evidence.  Mod.  I  have  to  go  to  London  to-morrow. 

**  To  keep  possession  of,  to  hold ;  and  related  uses. 

8.  To  hold,  keep,   retain  (in    some  relation  to 
oneself:  as  to  have  in  use,  to  use  (habitually) ;  to 
have  in  mind,  to  remember  ;  to  have  in  possession, 
to  possess ;  etc. 

1-825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxvi.  6  flxxvii.  5]  ser  ece  in  mode  ic 
hefde.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  87  On  bendum  hie  waeron  hjefde. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  16  pis  word  habbeo  muchel  on  vs.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  28456,  I .  .has  hade  it  in  myn  vsage,  ( )  mete  and 
drink  to  do  vtrage.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  x.  6  Hauynge  in 
reiiynesse  for  to  venge  al  vnobedience.  c  1400  Saatdau 
Bab.  3243  The  kinge  hade  wel  in  mynde  The  tresone  of 
Genelyne.  £1440  Fromp.  Parv.  230/1  Have  yn  possessyon, 
pOisideo.  1462  1'luinpton  Carr.  7  Whom  our  Lord  govern 
&  haf  in  His  keeping.  1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utop.  n. 
(1895)151  But  lynen  clothe  is.. hadde  more  in  vse.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  37  The  northe  Pole,  Still  we 
have  in  sight.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  IX  399  We  hail  a 
Moorish  Frigot  in  Chase.  1654  CROMWELL  Sf.  4  Sept.  in 
Carlyle,  The  Government  hath  had  some  things  in  desire. 
1777  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  13  Aug.,  Which  they 
have  m  contemplation — there's  the  word  now. 

9.  To  hold  or  entertain  in  the  mind  (a  feeling, 
opinion,  etc.) ;  to  entertain,  hold,  cherish. 

c  looo  Gospel  Xicod.  viii.  in  Tlvwaite's  Heptat.,  Buton 
hig  habbab  andan  to  hym.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  ^  Ne  we 
ne  beo3  iboren  for  to  habbene  nane  prudu.  a  1240  Ureisiin 
in  Call,  lie-in.  185  Hwi  abbe  ich  eni  licung  in  ober  bins 
bene  in  be?  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11161  Haf  na  drednes.  Ibui. 
17273  luus  had  til  him  envie.  1-1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
Pref.  2  What  lufe  he  had  til  his  sugets.  1583  HOLLYBAND 
Campodi  Fiorbi  Of  this  have  not  any  doubt.  1656  ArtiJ. 
/laiukoui.  1 1662)  5  Let  me  see  . .  what  you  have  against  it. 
1726  SHELVOCKE  Voy.  nuud  H'orld  U757)  227  who  ..  had 
a  mind  to  act  the  mad-man.  1882  SHORTHOUSE  J.  iHgUtaHt 
I.  xv.  280,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Italian  is  at  the  bottom  of 

b.'^Hence,  To  show,  exhibit,  exercise,  exemplify 
(such  sentiment,  etc.)  in  action. 

Have  a  care  :  see  CARE  ii.1  3  c ;  have  thfface  :  see  FACK 
si'.  7  :  see  also  DILIGENCE,  HEED,  MERCY,  REGARD,  etc. 

CH7S  Lamb.  Horn.  109  pet  he  abbe  ihersumnesse  and 
ilmhsumncsse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22474  Lauerd,  ha  merci 
on  all  nu.  c  1450  .Vf.  Cuthbert  tSurtees)  4355  Of  bis  pure 
man  haue  hede.  1483  Lett.,  etc.  Rich.  Ill  *  lien.  I'll 
(Rolls)  I.  45  Havynge  respecte..to  othere  presidentes 
passed  afore.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Matt,  xviii.  26  Sir,  haue 
pacience  with  me,  anil  I  will  paye  the  all.  1580  LYLY 
I: 'uphnes  (Arb. i  131  All  dillygence  is  to  be  had  to  search 
such  a  one.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  It  doth  cerlatnely 
belong  vnto  Kings  to  haue  care  of  Religion,  a  1715  Km- 
'.!•«  TYfW  (1833)  I.  i4i  There  was  less  regard  had  to 
them  afterwards.  1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  193  Have  the 
goodness  to  permit  an  old  friend  to  say  a  few  words  in  his 
own  defence.  1893  La:u  Times  Rep.  LXXI1I.  266/2  The 
court  will  have  regard  to  slight  indications. 

10.  To  hold  in  (some  specified)  estimation  ;  to 
esteem  or  account  as ;  to  consider  or  regard  as.  arch. 


HAVE. 

,  900  tr.   Kffiat  Hist.  ill.  i[i]   -1890!  i  '_••.'" 

mirelre  arwyrSnesM  h.efd.      n  1300  C: 
iohn  hir  keped  anii  : 

'.-.'  ..  he  be  lettid  of  hi*  preening  . .  teche  he  his  Hoc  bi 

if  and  god  wole  haue  hym  exmsid.     1382        Lnkc 

:  :eie  thee,  haue  me  extusid.     c  1475  Rait/Coil- 

,3  Thay  haue  me  all  at  Inuy.     01533   l.n.   BKRNEKS 

Eiij,  Truely.  wyse  men  have  hym 

.,.-.  -  .IE  /V.  cxviiili].  51  The  proude 

in  derision.     1551    RoHNSON   tr. 
i.  (1895)86  That  their  lawes  were  hadde  in  contemple. 
,57!  H  ,70  They  were  then  had  in 

1718  T.  SHERIDAN   rcrsius  vi.   11739)  95 
The  Athenians  had  him  in  so  great  Esteem. 
11.  To  hold,  keep  up,  carry  on  ^some  proceeding 
or  performance)  ;  to  engage  in,  maintain,  or  per- 
form, as  a  chief  actor ;  to  engage  in  and  perform 
some  action. 
(This  has  many  affinities  and  connecting  links  with  other 

<  1100  O.  E.  Citron.. an.  1085  /^fter  bisu  harjfde  se  cyng 
mycel  *ebeaht.  13. .  'A'.  Alls.  ^766  How  he  hadde  mony 
batailles  With  wormes.  (1400  MAUNDKV.  11839)  xiv.  154 
The  Kyng  had  Werre,  with  hem  of  Sithie.  1456  Sc.  -!<-ts 
yas.  II,  c.  7  Pal  be  Deinyis..sulde  cum  out  andhaif  courss 
throu  be  Realme.  1513  SIR  W.  HL-LMKR  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  HI.  I.  327  If  it  pleas  youe  to  haue  spech  with  the  said 
Scotishman.  01535  MORE  Ibid.  Ser.  I.  II.  48  In  eny  suit 
that  I  shold  after  have  to  your  Grace.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  79  b,  Socrates  sheweth  that  Aspasia  had  this 
talke  with  Zenophon  and  his  wife.  1563  Hoticilu-s  ll. 
Idolatry  I.  (1859)  178  note,  That  any  true  Christian  ought  to 
have  any  ado  with  filthy  and  dead  images.  1664  DRYDEN 
A'/\M/  Laities  v.  ii,  Why  should  we  have  recourse  to  desper- 
ate ways?  1714  Lend.  (;,io.  Xo.  5271/2  The  Queen  has  had 
a  Circle  every  Evening.  1738  SWIFT  t'ol.  Conz-ers.  45  She 
and  I  had  some  Words  last  Sunday  at  Church.  1845 
STEPHEN  Comm.  Laws  Eng.  11874)  II.  257  Whenever  a 
marriage  shall  not  be  had  within  three  calendar  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  notice. 

b.  When  the  action  or  proceeding  is  treated  as 
something  experienced,  got  at,  attained,  or  en- 
joyed, the  sense  blends  with  14. 

1590  LODGE  Euphiies  GoLi.  Leg.  (1609)  54  Lets  haue  a 
little  sport  with  him.  1697  COLLIER  humor.  Stage  (1730) 
351  He  had,  says  he,  an  admirable  Stroak  at  the  Pathos 
in  general.  1760  FOOTE  Minor  I.  11781)  31  Shall  we  have  a 
dip  in  the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  this  morning  ?  1847 
MAKRYAT  Cliildr.  N.  Forest  v,  You  will  then  have  a  good 
shot  at  him.  1868  W.  COLLINS  Moonst.  iii,  I  went  and  had 
a  look  at  the  bedroom.  1891  MHS.  WALFORD  Pinch  of 
K.tfer.  268  Rhoda  went,  had  an  enchanting  walk. 

1 12.  refl.  To  comport  oneself,  behave.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAL'CER  Melib.  P  609,  I  shewe  yow  hou  ye  shul 
haue  yow  . .  in  gaderynge  of  richesses.    c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
tKoxb.  i    xxvi.    123  pai    hafe  \jarn   ri}t  warty   and  wysely.     . 
,  1475  Babtes  Bk.  46  How  yee  Babees..Shulde  haue  youre    • 
sylf  whenne  yee  be  sette  at  mete.     1556  LAUIJER  Traftatc 
118641  i  How  ..  temporal!  lugis  sulde  haue  thaine  in  thare 
omcis. 

13.  To  assert,  maintain;  to  phrase  it,  put  it  (with 
reference  to  the  manner). 

c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  i.  xvii.  96  Also  Johun  vj°  cap.  it  is 
had.  Ibid.  Thou}  it  mai  be  had  by  tho  textis  that  God 
scha!  2eue  and  do.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Cowers.  44  All  the 
Town  nas  it,  that  Miss  Caper  is  to  be  married  to  Sir  Peter. 
1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  71  Wonder,  as  Plato  has  it,  is  a 
truly  philosophic  passion.  1878  Scril'iter's  Mag.  XV.  303/1 
The  fox.. has  run  to  earth,  or,  as  we  have  it,  'has  holed  . 

b.  With  will :  To  maintain  or  assert  as  a  fact. 
With  will  not:  To  refuse  to  admit  as  a  fact,  etc. 

ciooo  Sa-i:  Lecchd.  III.  266  pa  laewcdan  willad  habban 
bone  monan  be  bam  oe  hi  hine  jeseoo.  1577  HARRISON 
l:.ngland  I.  xix.  11881)  in.  145  A  traveller  of  my  lime  .. 
noteth  the  said  street  to  go  another  waie,  insomuch  that  he 
would  haue  it  to  crosse  the  third  Auon.  1591  SHAKS.  i  lien. 

I '/,  in.  i.  30  If  I  were  couetous,  ambitious,  or  peruerse,  As 
he  will  haue  me.  1662  STILLINGI  i..  Ori^.  Stu'r.  in.  iv.  §  12 
Stephanu.s  ..  will  not  have  him  to  be  Hellcn  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  but  the  Son  of  Pthius.  1712  AunisoN  Sjicct.  No. 
271  P  3  Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  my  self. 

1829  l^-ngallce  462  Nawaub,  or  .\~abol1,  as  John  Hull  will 

have  it.     1864  Pusp.Y  Lett.  Daniel  iv.  227  The  Anti-Messt- 

iuterpreters  will  have  it  to  be  written  after  the  event. 

***  7b  come  into  possession  of,  to  get,  and  con- 
ncdcil  uses. 

14.  To  possess  by  obtaining  or  receiving ;  hence, 
to  come  or  enter  into  possession  of;  to  obtain, 
receive,  get,  gain,  accept,  take  ;  to  have  learned 
from  some  source) ;  to  take  (food,  drink).  To 
let  one  have,  to  allow  one  to  get,  to  give  one. 

a.  1000  <\  E.  Chron.  an.  885  Da  Seaxan  ha:fdim  sije. 
•  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  16  Hwajt  godes  do  ic  biet  ic 
ece  lif  liKjbbe  ?  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1101  Ealle..heora 
land  onjean  hsefdon.  4:1205  LAY.  10273  Seuerius  wende 
anan  to  h;ubbene  bisne  kinedom.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9574 
pat  he  moght  haue  forgi[u]nes.  1382  WVCLIH  John  iii. 
15  That  ech  man  that  bileueth  in  to  him,  perische  not, 
but  haue  euerclastinge  lyf.  1466  MARC.  PASTON  \nl\Lctt. 
No.  560  II.  291  Remember  that  yf  the[y]  wer  had  from  you, 
ye  kowd  never  gyte  no  moo.  c  1489  CAXTON  Soniifs  of 
Aymon  i.  17  Yf  we  can  have  him,  I  shall  make  hym  to  be 
..i-fully  hanged.  1568  GRAFT  ON  ( 'hran.  II.  31 S  The  winde 
was  so  contranous  that  he  could  have  no  passage.  1582 
N.  LlCHKFTELD  UT.  Caf!aillt,;/a'i  I.  ,'!:•-.  /'.  liul.  iv.  lob, 
Hee  shoulde  haue.  .anye  thing,  .that  was  to  be  had  in  his 
trey.  1583  Hoi.i.YHANh  Cniiipo  di  /-'/or  229  [She]  had 
two  children  at  a  birthe.  1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  .y  Ad.  536  You 
shall  have  a  ki^,.  j6n  P,IBI.K  T  ratal.  I'rt-f.  2  What  thanks 
had  he?  1632  J.  II. \vw.\nu  tr.  liiondis  Kroineiia.  131 
Would  you  have  me  marrie,  when  there  is  no  man  . .  that 
will  have  me?  ,1680  I'.KVI  KII«E  S,-i-m.,  They  have  it.  .from 
his  own  mouth  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  iv.  166  On  their 
having  no  news  .vere  persuaded  that  we., 

had  perished.     1751  LABKUYt  IVestiu.  Br.  94  The  Gtntlc- 
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men  of  Westminster  . .  made  Application  to  Parliament  for 

h.iving  a  Bridge.     1803  O.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  35  I 

^!>encer  returns  he  must  have  the   Admiralty.     1861 

i  liu  number  of  marks  banco 

which  are  to  be  had  for  the  pound.     1887  RIUEK  H.v 
Jess  xxiii,  Have  another  egc,  Jess  1     Mod.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  had  here. 

b.  The  imperative  is  used  absol.  in  the  sense 
'  Here  ! '  '  take  this  !  '  Now  dial.  Have  to,  to- 
u<nrds.  used  in  drinking  to  any  one  =  here's  to.  arch. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xiv.  49  Hauc,  haukyn  !  ..and  etc 
I'is  whan  be  hungreth.  a  1529  SKELTOX  Kl.  Ktiniutyng  563 
Have,  here  is  for  me,  A  cloute  of  London  pinnes.  1596 
SiiMts.  Tom.  Sltr.  \.  ii.  37  Petr.  Spoke  like  an  Officer: 
ha  to  the[e]  lad.  [Stage  direct.]  Drinkes  to  Hortentio. 
1639  \V.  CARTWKKiHT  Ktyal  Slave  ill.  i,  Str,  Here's  to 
thee  Leocrates.  Leoe.  Have  towards  thee,  Philotas.  rhil. 
To  thee,  Archippus  [pledging  one  the  other).  1861  RAMSAY 
Remix.  Ser.  n.  44  He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  crying, 
'  Hoe '.  Mod.  Sc.  He's  nane  sae  deaf,  that  he  canna  hear 
'  Hae  ! ' 

C.  To  have  it :  to  gain  the  victory  or  advantage, 
to  win  the  match  ;  to  have  the  superiority. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Stir,  v  ii.  181  Well  go  thy  waies  olde 
Lad,  for  thou  shall  ha't.  1847  L.  HUNT  Mm,  H'omoi,  A. 
/>'.  I.  xiv.  232  Upon  the  whole,  the  dark  browns,  chestnuts, 
etc.  have  it  with  us.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  in.  xvii,  As 
many  as  are  of  that  opinion,  say  Aye,  —  contrary,  No  — 
the  Ayes  have  it. 

d.  To  have  it :  to  receive  (or  have  received^  a 
drubbing,  thrashing,  punishment,  reprimand  ;  to  let 
one  have  it,  to  '  give  it '  one.  colloq. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jill.  in.  i.  112  They  haue  made 
wormes  meat  of  me  ;  1  haue  it,  and  soundly.  1816  BYRON 
rA.  llarchi,  Notes  to  iv.  c.xlii,  When  one  gladiator  wounded 
another,  he  shouted  *  he  has  it',  'hoc  habet,'  or  'habet.' 
1848  RUXTON  Life  in  Far  tt'est  8  (Farmer),  I  ups..and  let 
one  Injun  have  it,  as  was  going  plum  into  the  boy  with  his 
lance.  1891  L.  MALET  ll'ages  ofSi'i  II.  102  If  she  catches 
him  she'll  let  him  have  it  hot.  1892  MRS.  H.  WARD  David 
Grieve  iv.  i,  I  shall  let  her  have  it,  you'll  see. 

15.  Hence,   in  pregnant  sense  :  To  get  or  have 
got  into  one's  power,  or  at  a  disadvantage  ;  to  have 
caught  (_/%.\  to  have  hold  upon. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mereh.  V.  iv.  i.  334  Now  infidell  I  haue 
thee  on  the  hip.  —  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  iii.  145  She's  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knowes  not  where  to  haue  her.  1659 
Sfiujfline,  Cutting  fy  Dealing  6  One  had  better  sometimes 
play  with  a  good  gamester  then  a  bungler,  for  one  knowes 
not  where  to  have  him.  1723  STEELE  Consc.  Lffvers  i.  i, 
O,  I  have  her;  I  have  nettled  and  put  her  into  the  right 
Temper  to  be  wrought  upon.  1744  M.  BISHOP  Lifetf  Adv. 
190  We  had  them  [the  French)  all  Ways,  Front,  and  Rear, 
and  Flank.  1892  MRS.  OLII-HANT  Marr.  Elinor  II.  xx.  81 
Women  are  all  hypocrites  alike.  You  never  know  when  you 
have  them. 

b.  To  have  caught  (a  person)  in  argument  or  dis- 
cussion ;  to  have  put  into  a  fix  or  non-plus,    colloq. 

1820  Exatnincr  No.  631.  306/1  We  have  you  there ;  you 
must  concede  the  solemnity  of  the  Proclamation.  1848 
THACKERAY  Lett.  12  Aug.,  I  eagerly  seized — the  newspaper 
(ha  ha !  I  had  somebody  there'.  1890  BARING-GOULD 
.Inninell  I.  xv.  249,  I  admit  that  you  have  me  there.  1892 
Sir/.  Rev.  23  Apr.  464/2  M.  Renan  '  has '  Leo  XIII  on  the 
subject  of  his  dallyings  with  the  Republic. 

c.  To  get  the  better  of,  outwit,  take  in,  deceive, 
'do',  slang. 

1805  G.  HARRINGTON  Neu>  Land.  Spy  (ed.  4)  26  (Farmer 
Ten  to  one  but  you  are  had,  a  cant  word  they  make  use  of, 
instead  of  saying,  as  the  truth  is,  we  have  cheated  him. 
1847  DE  QUINCEV  Sf.  Mil.  Nun  Wks.  1862  III.  65  The 
good  sefiora  . .  was  not  . .  to  be  had  in  this  fashion.  1879 
Miss  BRADDON  Clffv.  Foot  xviii,  There's  not  a  real  diamond 
among  them.  If  you've  advanced  money  on  "em,  you've 
been  had. 

16.  To  '  get '  into  a  place  or  state ;  to  cause  to 
come  or  go ;   to   take  with  one ;  to  bring,  lead, 
convey,  take,  put.    arch.     Also  f  refl.  To  betake 
oneself. 

c  1205  LAV.  19008  pa  ha>dden  heo  mid  ginne  Merlin  ber 
wi5  inne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16913  (Cott.)  loseph  wald  haf 
awai  pe  rode.  1424  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I  (1597)  §  15  That  na 
man  haue  out  of  the  realm  gold  nor  silver,  f  1430  Arte 
Ni'inbrytlg  tE.  E.  T.  S.)  11  Euery  part  of  thenombre  mill, 
tiplying  is  to  be  hade  into  euery  part  of  the  nombre  to 
be  multiplied*:.  1453  MAKG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  189 
I.  256  This  day  I  have  had  inne  ij.  cartfull  of  hey.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  of  Aifonce  i,  He  was  had  before  the  Juge. 
1490  —  Eneydos  1.  144  His  knyghtes  toke  hym  and  hadde 
hym  awaye  fro  the  bataylle.  1577-87  HOLINSHKIJ  L'/iivu. 
III.  800  The  next  daie  the  corps  was  had  to  Westminster. 
a  1600  Tnrnani.  Tottenham  183  Thay  wold  have  tham  to 
Tyb.  1611  BIUUE  2  Kings  xi.  15  Haue  her  foorth  without 
the  ranges.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  230 
Make  haste  to  have  away  the  woman.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  xvn.  iii,  There  I  was  had  into  a  whole  room  full 
of  women.  1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  vi.  176  A  little 
later  he  was  had  to  bed. 

b.  Have  up :  to  take  up  or  cause  to  go  before 
a  court  of  justice  in  answer  to  a  charge  ;  to  sum- 
mon ;  to  call  to  account.  Have  out  :  to  cause  to 
come  out  to  a  duel. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vm.  xi.  So  the  fellow  was  had 
uji,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for  a  witness.  1820  f'--iamifur 
NIL  638.  41-7  '.'-  Sir  Matthew  has  been  had  up  bt-funj  his 
t  Magistrates  on  charges  connected  with  bill-broking. 
1855  SMEDLHV  //.  CwerdiiU  iii.  If  he  feels  aggrieved,  he 
can  have  you  out  (not  that  1  admire  duelling).  1861  Miss 
VONGI.  -VA'Xr.v/o1  St-crct  xi.  (1862)  169  I'd  have  you  up  for 
that.  1892  MRS.  H.  WARD  David  Grieve  II.  173  The  man 
who  had  let  them  the  rooms  ought  to  l.e  'had  up'. 

17.  \\ith  object  and  complement  :  a.  (with  adj., 
adv.,  or  advli.  phr.) :  To  get  ^somtthingj  itito  a 
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specified  condition,  b.  (with  pa.  pple.,  or  d<itir? 
inf.]  :  To  get  (something)  done  ;  to  cause,  procure, 
or  oblige  (something  to  be  done,  or  a  person  to  do 
something). 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724^  541  So  that  the  clerkes  adde  the 
stretessoneiler.  1791  'G.  GAMBADO  Ann.  Horsein.\x.  11809) 
105,  I  have  . .  determined  to  have  the  apple  trees  down. 
.!/<?</.  They  are  having  the  pavement  up  for  the  electric  light. 
b.  1390  ROBT.  III.  in  Records  Priory  Coldirtghani 
(Surtees)  67  We  have  had  denjohne  of  Aclyff . .  at  spekyn  wyth 
the  byschofof  Sant  Andrew.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  33 
He  had  gette  hym  a  synger  of  psalmes.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  n.  xxxv.  150  Hanybal  ..  cam  by  fore  the  cyte 
for  to  haue  hyt  dystroyed.  1503-4  Act  19  lien.  I'/ 1,  c.  28 
Preamb.,  Divers  ..  made  ..  pursuyte  ..  to  have  the  seyd 
atteyndours  reversed.  1604  SHAKS.  Otll.  u.  iii.  258  To  ham- 
their  lialmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife.  1618  BOLTON 
Florin  Ep.  Ded.  (1636)  A  iii,  So  desirous ..  to  have  it  under- 
stood by  others.  1662  J.  DAMES  tr.  Olearins  I'cy. 
A  itibass.  28  She  would  needs  have  the  young  Counts  . .  go 
to  the  Inn  ..  to  Complement  them.  1678  Trials  h\l*t::.!\ 
Pit ~kt ring,  Grove  24  Grove  would  have  had  the  Bullet-,  to 
be  Champt.  1722  DE  FOE  1'lague  (1754)  32  To  have  llieir 
Fortunes  told  them.  1742  FIELDING  j.  Atiart;^*  i.  xii, 
That  he  might  have  a  bed  prepared  for  him.  1845  S. 
AUSTIN  K ante's  Hist.  Ref.lll.  571  Uefore  their  parents 
were  compelled  to  have  them  baptized.  1886  Mattt/t. 
E.va>n.  14  Jan.  5/3  He  had  counted  the  guns,  or  had  had 
them  counted. 

18.  To  have  something  done  to  one :  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  doing  or  infliction  of  it,  to  receive, 
experience,  or  suffer  it  as  the  action  of  others  or  of 
fate  ;  to  '  get '  (such  a  thing)  done  ito  one).  Also 
in  same  sense,  to  /lave  some  one  do  something,  to 
have  something  happen  to  one. 

13..  A".  Alls.  940  Som  the  throte,  and  som  the  heorte 
Hadyn  y-perced.  n  1533  Lu.  BERNERS  lluou  ciii.  34:,  I 
haue  had  slayne  mo  then  xx.M.  men,  besyde  my  thre 
neuewes  and  myyonger  brother.  1568  GKAIION  <./««;.  II. 
141  If  they  had  any  parte  of  their  liberties  withdrawn*.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  ii.  73, 1  had  myselfe  twentie  Angels  giuen 
me  this  morning.  1603  —  HamUt  HI.  iv.  206  (Qo  1611)  For 
tis  the  sport  to  haue  the  cnginer  Hoist  with  his  owne  petar. 
1611  —  Cymb.  i.  vi.  3  A  Wedded-Lady,  That  hath  her 
Husband  banish'd.  1641  HINDE  J.  Brtifn  xxxiv.  107  Jacob 
had  his  wife  Rachel  to  dye  suddenly  in  his  journey  on  his 
hand.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  x.  Another  had  one  of  his 
hands.. burnt.  1766  GOLUSM.  yic.  W.  i,  We  often  had  the 
traveller  or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry  wine. 
1860  Grandmother's  Money  1.  119  (Hoppe).  I  had  a  horse 
run  away  with  me.  1886  A  tlu-iueum  30  Oct.  565/1  A  man . . 
who  certainly  deserved  to  have  his  biography  written. 

b.  with  will,  would,  or  the  like  :  To  wish,  will, 
require  that  something  be  done  (to  oneself  or 
others). 

r  1205  LAY.  32197  pa  com  him  ufel  on,  Swa  godd  hit  wolde 
habben  idon.  13. .  Coer  at  L.  112  All  they  gunne  . .  aske 
her  what  she  wolde  have  doo.  1523  Lu.  BERSEKS  Froiis. 
I.  ccclv.  573  Thenglysshmen  wolde  gladly  haue  had  hym 
to  ben  maryed  in  Heynalt.  1535  COVERDAI.E  Jer.  i.  17, 
I  will  not  haue  the  to  be  afrayd  of  them.  1591  SHAKS.  7«w 
Gent.  in.  i.  80  What  would  your  Grace  haue  me  to  do  in 
this?  1630  B.  TONSON  New  Inn  in.  i.  22  Sir  Pierce,  I'll 
have  him  a  cavalier.  1653  ^-  COGAN  tr.  Pinto* s  Trav.  xlviii. 
185  Good  luck  would  have  it  that  this  young  Damosel  came 
hither.  1709  BERKELEY  Tit.  Vision  §  33  Those  who  will 
have  us  judge  of  distance  by  lines  and  angles.  1787  '  G. 
GAMBADO'  Ac.ad.  Horsemen  (1809)  34,  I  would  have  you 
make  an  essay  to  accomplish  it.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in 
Wales  II.  24  As  good  fortune  would  nave  it. 

C.  with  a  negative,  sometimes :  Not  to  allow, 
bear,  or  suffer. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Catnpo  di  I'ior  2 1  Thy  mother  will  not 
have  it  so.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iii.  106,  I  must  not 
haue  you.  .question  me.  1697  DAMPIKR  I'oy.  I.  p.  v,  [He] 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  have  him  diost-n.  1847 
TKNNYSON  Print-ess  vu.  Introd.  Song  ii,  Yet,  O  my  friend, 
I  will  not  have  thee  die  !  1890  E.  R.  ESLER  H'ay  itf  'J'rtiiu- 
gressors  III.  xiv.  238,  I  will  not  have  the  merits  of  the  poor 
forced  upon  me.  Mod.  I  would  not  have  it  spoken  about. 

1 19.  intr.  (for  refl.)  or  absol.  To  betake  oneself, 
go.  Obs. 

CI420  Chroa.  Vilod.  937  And  ou?t  of  be  chapell  in  gret 
hast  he  hedde.  1509  BARCLAY  Kkyp  of  Fafyl  (1874)  11. 
260  Cryeng  with  lowde  voyce  :  captayne  abyde,  haue  in. 
1849  AYTOUN  Lays,  Heart  of  Bruce  xxv,  Have  down,  have 
down,  my  merry  men  all— Have  down  unto  the  plain, 
f  b.  Have  over :  a  call  to  a  ferryman.  Obs. 

1590  GKEENE  Never  too  late  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  300/1  'Have 
over,  ferryman ',  there  cried  a  boy.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  224  How  happy  are  they  who  . .  can  cry  to  Chi  i-i 
'  Lord  Jesus,  have  over  :  come  and  fetch  the  drean 
senger.'  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  II.  238  Hanover,  .took  its 
present  name  . .  because  of  a  ferry  here  over  the  Leina, 
Hanover,  .signifying  as  much  as  have-over  in  English. 

2O.  intr.  or  absol.  Have  at:  To  go  at  or  get  at, 
tsp.  in  a  hostile  way  ;  to  have  a  stroke  at,  make  an 
attempt  at.  Chiefly  in  imperative  ;  app.  1st  pers. 
plural,  but  often  singular  in  sense,  announcing  the 
speaker's  intent  to  get  at  or  attack.  So  with  other 
preps,  as  after,  among,  through,  to,  with. 

13. .  Caw.  A>  Gr.  Knt.  2288  '  Haf  at  be  benne  ',  quod  bat 
ober.  c  1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  W.  1383  Hifsipli. 
tin:  l.ison  now  thyn  horn  is  blowe.  a  1529  SKELTON  Bmvge 
of  Courte  y)\  Have  at  all  that  lyeth  vpon  the  burde  !  1546 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  65  Haue  among  you  blynd  har- 
pers (sayde  Ii  The  mo  the  merier.  1575  R.  B.  Affius  q 
I'irginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  119  Have  with  ye,  have  at 
ye,  your  manhood  to  try.  Ibid.  138  Well,  sith  here  is  no 
cumjiany,  have  with  ye  to  Jericho.  1593  SHAKS.  2  t/ui.  /'/, 
iv.  viii.  63  Hauc  through  the  verie  middest  of  you.  1600  — 
.1.  )'.  /..i.  ii.  268  Cel.  Will  you  goe  Co/eY  K-s.  Haue 
with  yon.  1602  Ham.  I.  iv.  89  Alar.  Let's  follow;  'tis 
not  til  thus  lo  ubey  him.  liar.  Haue  after,  to  what  Uaue, 
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will  this  come?  1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ariu.  x\.  (1647^  128 
He  wintered  in  Askelon,  intending  next  spring  to  have  at 
Jerusalem.  1777  SHFHIDAN  Sch.  Scand,  in.  iii,  Charles  S. 
Careless., you  shall  be  auctioneer ;  so  come  along  with  us. 
Careless.  Oh,  have  with  you,  if  that's  the  case.  1853 
RKAOE  Never  too  late  xvi,  Well,  come  here  and  I'll  have  at 
you  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
****  phrases. 

21.  Have  is  used  in  numerous  phraseological  ex- 
pressions, which  are  treated  under  their  distinctive 
words ;  e.g.  to  have  ADO,  /(.  at  AVAIL,  h.  BUSINESS, 
/;.  in  CHAKGE,  h.  CONCERN,  h.  COURSE,  h.  DONE, 
ham  an  EYE  on  or  to,  h.  a  FINGER  in,  h.  at  one's 
FINGER  ENDS,  //.  a  HAND  in,  h.  in  HAND,  h.  on 
HAND,  h.  at  HEAKT,  /;.  a  MIND,  /;.  ON  (clothes), 
have  it  OUT,  h.  PAKT,  h.  RECOURSE.  /;.  under  one's 
THUMB,  //.  in  VIEW,  h.  the  WIND  of,  etc. 

*****  Idiomatic  uses. 

22.  The  past  Subjunctive  had=  would  have,  is 
used  idiomatically  with  adjectives  (or  adverbs)  in 
the  comparative,  as  better,  liefer,  sooner,  rather  •    j 
in  the  superlative,  as  best,  liefest ;  or  in  the  positive 
with  '  as  ',  as  good,  as  lief,  as  soon,  as  well,  to  ex- 
press preference  or  comparative  desirability. 

In  the  earliest  form  of  these  expressions,  in  OE. 
the  adjs.  Kofre,  betre  were  construed  with  be  and 
the  dative,  e.g.  him  wa>re  betere  =  it  would  be  better 
for  him.  In  ME.,  side  by  side  with  this,  appears 
have  and  the  nominative,  in  the  sense  '  he  (I,  etc.) 
would  hold  or  find  it  better  or  preferable '.  The 
use  with  the  positive,  and  superlative,  and  the  ex- 
tension to  rather  are  later;  the  use  of  as  soon,  sooner, 
well,  is  recent,  since  liefer  and  better  began  to  be 
felt  as  adverbs.  (See  exhaustive  treatment  by  F. 
Hall  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  II.  281.)  The  follow- 
ing instances  illustrate  this  idiom  generally  ;  fuller 
illustration  will  be  found  under  the  several  words. 

[O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  pa  cusedon  hie  bset  him  naeni^  ma^s 
leofra  nsre.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  25  Him  wsere  betere  baet 
he  na:fre  ^eboren  naire.  fiooo  /ELFRic  Gen.  xxix.  19  ' 
Leofre  me  ys  bsut  ic  hig  sylle  be.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810)  172  Better  him  wer  . .  in  clostre  haf  led  his  life. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  794  Vet  were  hym  leuere  abyde. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  306  He  cast  what  thing  him  were  best 
to  do.  c  1394  /'.  Pi.  Crede  16  perfor  lerne  }>e  byleue  leuest 
me  were.  1614  W.  BROWNE  Skeph.  Fife  Wks.  (1772)  21 
Leuer  me  were  be  slaine.] 

1-1340  Cursor  M.  6235  (Fairf.)  We  had  leyuer  [Cat/. 
vs  leuer  ware]  euermare  to  serue  in  egipte  . .  ben  in  be 
wildernes  to  dey.  c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  25 
Thei  had  welle  lever  haue  bene  stille.  1:1386  CHAUCER 
Friar's  T.  276  An  old  rebekke,  That  hadde  almoost  as  lief 
to  lese  hire  nekke,  As  for  to  yeue  a  peny  of  hir  good,  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  1186  Better  he  had  to  have  be  away.  14. . 
Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  iii.  99,  I  had  as  lief  thou  sleppit. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  (1817)  II.  109  Of  alle  knyghtes  . . 
I  had  levest  have  you.  1478  MARG.  PASTON  in  Paston 
Lett.  No.  818.  III.  231,  I  had  rather  that  ye  never  maryd 
in  yowyr  lyffe.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  V.  47  She  had  as 
leef  to  deye  as  to  lyue.  1523  Lp.  BERNERS  Froiss.  (1812) 

I.  168  They  had  rather  that  their  lord  therle  shulde  take 
..  the  kyng  of  Englandes  doughter.     01533  —  Gold.  Bk. 
M.  Ann/.  (1546)  L  vij,  I  had  rather  to  bee   Cato.     1537 
etc.  [see  BETTER  a.  4  bj.     1559  etc.  [see  BEST  a.  4].     1590 
SHAKS.    Com.   Err.  n.  ii.  36  Sconce  call  you  it?.. I  had 
rather  haue  it  a  head.     1595  True  Tragedie,  etc.  in  First 
Sketches   (1843)  169,  I  thinke  I  had  as  good  Goe  with  you. 
1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  in.  ii.  34, 1  had  as  liefe  be  a  Brownist,    ] 
as  a  Politician.      1665  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  134  He 
had  better,  far.. have  been  drown'd.     1712  ADDISON  Sped.    ] 
No.  287  p  3  There  had  better  be  none  at  all.     1768  GOLDSM.    j 
Good-n.   Man  ii.   (Giobe)  622/2   You  had  as  good  make  a 
point  of  first  giving  away  yourself.  1844  MOZLEY  Ess.  (1878) 

II.  27  You  must  give   way;   and  you  had  as  well  do  so 
voluntarily.     1844  B.  BARTON  Selections  (1849)  xxvii,  I  had 
almost  as  well  never  have  been  a  child.    1847  MARRYAT 
Chihlr.  -V.   Forest  xx,    1    had  rather  that   you   had  fired 
through  his  arm.     1859  TROLLOPE  Bertrams  (1867)  335  I'd 
as  lit-f  have  an  old  man  as  a  young  one  ;  perhaps  liefer. 
1878  W.  H.  MALLOCK  New  Republic  145,  I  had  best  not 
give  her  any. 

b.  Formerly  the  indicative   (present  and  past) 
was  also  thus  used. 

1:1350  Will.  Paleriif  918,  I  haue  leuer  it  layne.  1:1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  422  (471)  Yet  have  I  lever  maken  him 
good  chere.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  632  Yet  haue  I  leuere 
to  lese  My  lif,  than  [etc.).  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  93  This 
knight  hath  lever  for  to  deie.  14. .  St.  IVenefrid'm  Hearne 
R.  Brunne  Pref.  Append,  xv,  I  have  lever  that  thou  do 
me  to  dethe  then  [etc.J.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Towr(i868)  101, 
I  haue  leuer  to  quytte  yow  and  gyue  yow  my  parte.  1456-7 
Past.  Lett.  No.  297  I.  407,  I  have  lever  other  men  go  to 
the  Dille.  .than  I  do.  1595  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  61 
Poesie..Iike  Venus,  .hath  rather  be  troubled  in  the  net  with 
Mars,  then  enioy  the  homelie  quiet  of  Vulcan. 

c.  Confusion  of  the  two  forms  of  expression  pro- 
duced he  (f,  etc.)  were  better  (see  BE  v.  19),  and 
him  {me,  etc.)  had  liefer,  rather. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  3502  Hym  hadde  lever  have  ben  at  home. 
13..  Syr Deearrt  va  Utterson  Pop.  Poetry  I.  139  Me  had  ' 
lever.. That  1  were  fayre  out  of  this  lande.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Clerk's  T.  388  Al  had  hir  leuer  han  had  a  knaue  childe. 
'593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  m.  iii.  192  Me  rather  had,  my  Heart 
might  feele  your  Love,  Than  [etc.]. 

23.  JIad  like  (liked,  likely)  to:  see  LIKE.     Had 
need  to  :  see  NEED. 

II.  As  an  auxiliary  verb.  As  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic (and  Romanic)  languages,  the  various  moods 
and  tenses  of  have  are  used  with  the  pa.  pple.  of 
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another  verb,  to  form  a  series  of  compound  or  '  per- 
fect '  tenses  of  the  latter,  expressing  action  already 
finished  at  the  time  indicated,  and  answering  to 
the  Latin  perfect  tenses  dedi,  dederam^  dedero,  de- 
disse,  etc. 

This  use  arose  directly  from  sense  2  b,  the  object  possessed 
haying  in  agreement  with  it  a  passive  participle  of  n.  tran- 
sitive verb  as  attribute  or  complement ;  thus,  /  have  tuy 
work  done  =  *  I  possess  or  have  my  work  in  a  done  or 
finished  condition  *,  whence,  by  inference  of  antecedent 


some  dialects  the  distinction  between  the  original  and 
developed  forms,  e.g.  'He  has  the  house  built  ,  'he  has 
built  the  house',  is  still  in  regular  use;  with  some  past 
participles,  as  hegitn,  complete,!,  done,  finished*  etc.,  it  is 
recognized  generally.  With  transitive  verbs  the  developed 
use  was  already  frequent  in  OE.  ;  the  pa.  pple.,  which 
originally  agreed  in  number  and  case  with  the  object,  was 
sometimes  left  uninflected.  In  early  ME.  the  usage  is 
found  with  verbs  of  action  without  an  object,  whence  it  was 
extended  to  intransitive  verbs,  especially,  at  an  early  date, 
to  the  verb  to  be  (as  in  French  and  other  Romanic  lan- 
guages, and  in  opposition  to  continental  Teutonic  use),  as 
/n'  has  been,  had  been,  will  have  been,  etc.  (cf.  F.  it  a  £te, 
Ger.  er  ist  gcwesen).  Verbs  of  motion  and  position  long 
retained  the  earlier  use  of  the  auxiliary  be  \  and  he  is  gone 
is  still  used  to  express  resulting  state,  while  he  has  gone 
expresses  action.  See  BE  14  b. 

24.  The  present  tense  of  have,  forms  a  present 
of  completed  action,  or  'present  perfect',     a.  To 
a  trans,  vb.  with  object. 

Here  in  origin  and  form  belongs  /  have  got,  colloquially 
used  for  /  have  :  see  GET  v. 

832  Charters  Sweet  O.E.  Texts  447  Dis.  .fteticbeboden 
hebbe  in  Sisem  Rewrite,  c  1000  >ELFRIC  Gen.  xlii.  36  Beam- 
leasne  je  h&bbajp  me  ^edonne.  —  Kxod.  v.  21  je  habbab 
usj$edon  labe  Pharaone.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  69  Ic  habbe 
ifunde  hu  me  mei  in  sunne  lien  ibunde.  c  1200  ORMIN  4458 
Himm  haffst  tu  sla^enn.  a  1225  Juliana  33  Mi  feader 
and  mi  moder.  .habbe  forsake  me.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5182 
Ha  yeebroght  him  wit  yow?  ?#i366CHAUCEH  Rom.  Rose 
7i-2_The  briddes,  that  haven  lefte  her  song,  While  thei  ban 
surTrid  cold  so  strong,  c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent,  Mirr.  xii. 
30  iGibbs  MS.)  Dere  sone  what  hastow  done  to  vs  ?  c  1450 
Merlin  25  Sithe  that  Vprtiger  hath  do  sle  oure  kynge.  1584 
POWEL  Lloyd's  Camlrria  61  Hauing  burnt  Holyhed.  1652 
COTTERELL  Cassandra  H.  (1676)  20  An  opinion  that  ha's 
mortally  offended  me.  1726  LF.ONI  A Iberti  s  Archil.  II.  2/2 
The  having  satisfied  necessity  is  a  very  small  matter.  1796 
J.  OWEN  Trav.  Europe  I.  274  One  of  those  objects  which  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  have  seen,  than  to  see.  1847  MARRYAT 
Childr.  N.  Forest  vi,  I've  got  a  great  deal  on  my  hands 
now.  1876  MOZLRY  Univ.  Serm.  v.  (1877)  118  It  was  open 
to  Christianity  to  have  prohibited  property  and  war. 
b.  Extended  to  verbs  of  action  without  object. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  77  We  habbeS  bigunnen  ou  to  seggen 
..  hwat  bi-qu[e]|?  \>e  crede.  r  izoo  ORMIN  n  Ice  hafe  don 
swa  summ  hu  badd.  c  1400  ApoL  Loll.  6  It  is  knowun  J>at 
many  popis  han  synnyd,  &  ben  snibbid.  1553  1'.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  133  Els  [thei]  came  of  a  meaner  house  then  wee 
have  dooen.  1809-10  WORDSW.  in  Coleridge  Friend  (1837) 
III.  23  Every  age  hath  abounded  in  instances. 

C.  Extended  to  intransitive  verbs  generally.  Used 
at  an  early  date  with  been,  pa.  pple.  of  BE,  and  hence 
with  the  passive  voice.  With  verbs  of  motion  later, 
partly  displacing  be  as  auxiliary. 

c  1205  LAY.  8325  Twien  bu  hafuest  ibeon  ouer-cummen. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  1 1724)  3  Engelond  ha|>  i  be  y  nome.  .ylome. 
c  1300  Beket  133  Lute  we  habbeth  togadere  ibeo.  c  iyx>St. 
Margarete  180  pe  were  betere  habbe  bileued  atom,  c  1300 
Harrow.  //**// 43  Hard  gates  hauy  gon.  c  1340  Cursor  J/. 
6050  (Fairf )  Yet  ys  pharaon  als  he  as  bene  &  ay  wille  be. 
c  1420  Chron.  l-'ilod.  387  Bot  rather  ha  stoud  by  hurr'  futt 
stylt.  1323  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  24  The  Englisshe 
.  .made  semblaunt  to  haue  come  to  them.  1585  T.  \VASH- 
INGTON  tr.  Nicholays  I'oy,  I.  x.  12 b,  Having  sojourned 
there  a  night.  1722  DEFOE  Plague  (1756^  174  What  I  found 
to  ha'  been  the  Case.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1856  I,  174  Things  hae  really  come  to  a  queer  pass.  1882 
L.  KEITH  Alasnajifs Lady  III.  165  Why  haven't  you  been 
to  see  me? 

25.  The  past  of  have  forms  a  past  tense  of  com- 
pleted action  or  (  pluperfect '.     a.  With  transitive 
verb  and  object. 

a  800  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  755  O\>  J?aet  hie  hine  ofslae^enne 
[Land A/S. ofsla^gen] ha^fdon.  anj$('0/t.  How.  221  J?aSn 
he^esceapen  hafede.  c  izooOtt.MiN  354  Hiss  faderr. .  haffde 
itt  all  forrworrpenn.  ^1325  Metr.  Horn.  86  That  joy  that 
he  hafd  tinte,  1382  WYCLIF  U'isd,  xi.  20 The  hurting  hadde 
mou^t  destroyed  them.  1582  KENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones  ii. 
15  Thou  hadest  chosen  me  for  thy  wife.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  393,  I  had  thought  I  had  ended  this 
Chapter  and  our  Persian  Expedition.  1676  RAY  Corr.  (1848) 
123,  I  had  not  blamed  him  had  he  acknowledged  his  authors, 
Mod.  Had  you  met  him  before?  Who  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance ? 

b.  With  active  verbs  without  object,  and  with 
intransitive  and  passive  verbs. 

c  1205  LAY.  112  Heuede  Eneas  ..  widen  iwalken.  ^1240 
Lofsong\v\  Cott.  Horn,  213  Hefdich  }are  so  idon.  c  12750. 
F..  Misc.  37  He  hedde  so  Tonge  ibeo  ine  wrecche  lyue  pisse. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14256  Had  K>u  her  wit  vs  bene  Mi  broj>er 
had  noght  ben  ded,  i  wen.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  in  Als 
myn  harte  wolde,  and  I  had  ought.  1523  LD.  BERNERS 
Froiss.  I.  xvi.  17  They  had  soiourned  there  in  great  ease. 
1634  Sin  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  46  The  Company  had  no  doubt 
1  it-oil  enriched  . .  had  it  not  beene  prevented,  by  a  R:w;all. 
1774  GOI.DRM.  Nat,  Hist.  (17761  1 1.  IQO  It  did  not  return  me 
^nsation  for  sensation,  as  my  former  feelings  had  done. 
1802  MAR.  EDGKWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  i.  i  He  had  been 
taught  to  dislike  politeness. 

26.  The  compound  tenses  (shall  have,  will  have, 
should  have,  etc.)  are  similarly  employed. 
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c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  n  EC  crist  hit  walde  habben  idon. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  438  If  he  cuth  hafe  born  it  wele.  1307 
F.li'gy  Edio.  /,  viii,  So  fain  thou  woldest  hit  han  ywonne. 
c  1420  Chron.  niod.  536  J?1  he  shulnot  havy  come  to  ^  joy- 
full  place.  1461  J.  PASTON  in  P.Lett.  No.  384  II.  4  Brybers 
that  wold  a  robbed  a  ship.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytitb.  n.  iv.  42,  I 
should  haue  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  Gold.  1722  Eh  ID 
Pfaffne  (1756!  186  Multitudes,  .wou'd  ha'  been  continually 
running  up  and  down  the  Streets.  /<W.,  The  Person., 
wou'd  as  certainly  ha'  been  incurably  infected. 

"1  In  i ^th  and  i6th  c.  occur  many  instances  of 
redundant  have,  had,  in  the  compound  tenses. 

1442  BP.  BRKYNTON  in  Official  Corr.  II.  213  He  might 
never  have  had  escaped.  1470-85  MAI.ORY  -  Irthur  (1817) 
I.  152  Had  not  he  have  be,  we  shold  never  have  retorned. 
c  1482  W.  PASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  867  III.  297  Sir  John 
..wold  have  largely  have  recompensed.  1509  J.  STYLE  in 
Mem.  Hen.  I' If,  433  The  sayd  kyng  had  not  so  sone  have 
returnyd.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Kesol;-t-s  (1696)  37  Cleanthes 
might  well  have  fail'd..had  not  accident  have  helped  him. 
1768  STERNF  Sent.  Jo-urn,  I.  (The  Monk,  Calais),  Nature 
seemed  to  have  had  done  with  her  resentments  in  him. 

III.  27.  Comb,  (mostly  nonce-was.)  t  Have- 
at-all  (cf.  sense  20),  *a  desperate  risk:  a  phrase 
taken  from  the  practice  of  gamblers '  (Nares)  ;  also 
of  a  person  !vquot.  I742^-  Have-been,  something 
that  has  been  but  is  no  longer ;  a  thing  belonging 
to  the  past :  cf.  HAS-BEEN;  so  bad-been,  that  had 
been  at  a  former  time,  f  Have-likeness,  ?the 
possession  of  likeness  or  resemblance.  Have-not : 
see  HAVE  sb.  2.  Have-something,  one  who  has 
something ;  so  have-nothing. 

i6z2  Good  Neiues  $•  Bad  N.  (N.),  Her  dearest  knight.. 
What  with  his  debts,  and  what  with  *have  at  all,  Lay  hidden 
like  a  savage  in  his  den,  For  feare  of  bayliffes,  sergeants, 
marshals  men.  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses  Looking-Glasse 
i  N.I,  But  you  will  starve  yourselfe,  that  when  y'  are  rotten, 
One  have  at  all  of  mine  may  set  it  flying.  And  I  will  have 
your  bones,  cut  into  dice.  And  make  you  guilty  of  the 
spending  of  it.  1742  NASH  in  ^itide  II ' at cring  Places  (18061 
ix,  That  the  younger  ladies  take  notice  how  many  eyes 
observe  them. — N.B.  this  does  not  extend  to  the  Have  at 
Alls.  1874  Daily  Neivs  21  Oct.,  Swept  into  the  *have- 
beens.  1892  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  Meridiann  o,  I  am  a  have- 
been — a  phantom — a  mere  simulacrum.  1835  WILLIS  Pen- 
ciltittgs  1.  xii.  93  A  *had-been  beautiful  woman.  1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  <y  Seli>.  52  Such  an  *have-likeness  being  as 
needful  on  the  behalf  of  the  organ  and  object  both.  1842 
MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  280  All  the  *have-somethings  would 
be  earnest  to  impart  knowledge. 

Have  (hcev),  sb.     [i.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Having,  possession.   Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-ivd. 

c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  How.  217  Man  hoh.  .of  ban  |>e  god  him 
haueS  lend  loc  to  chirche  bringen  . .  and  wurSin  ber-mide 
gode.s  bord  alse  his  haue  beS.  a,  1605  MONTGOMERY  Misc. 
Poems  xlii.  u  For  haif,  ^e  heir,  is  haldin  half  a  fill.  1860 
EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  358  Want  is 
a  growing  giant,  whom  the  coat  of  Have  was  never  large 
enough  to  cover. 

2.  colloq.  One  who  has  or  possesses ;  one  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthier  class.    (Usually  in//.  ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  have-not?) 

1836  LYTTON  Athens  11837)  1-  32S  The  division  ..  of  the 
Rich  and  the  Poor— the  Havenots  and  the  Haves.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Commit'.  II.  in.  liii.  338  In  the  hostility  of 
rich  and  poor,  or  of  capital  and  labour,  in  the  fears  of  the 
Haves  and  the  desire  of  the  Have-nots.  1896  ll'csfw.  Gaz. 
23  Apr.  7/1  An  excellent  thing  it  was  to  see  the  Not-Have 
and  the  Have  colloguing  over  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 

8.  stcmg.  '  A  swindle  ;  a  take-in ;  a  do '  (Farmer 
S/ang).  Cf.  HAVE  7>.  15  c. 

Have,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAVE  v. 

Haveable  (hse-vab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  HAVE  r.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  can  be  had  ;  obtainable. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642')  64  A  thing  not 
haveable  in  this  world.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  104 
No  more  Justice,  .than  is  haveable  from  a  Spoyler. 

t  Havegooday,  obs.  form  of  HAGGADAY  [?//#' 
good  day,  as  a  form  of  leave-taking  in  going  out  of 
the  door],  a  kind  of  door-latch. 

1396  in  C.  Welch  Tower  Bridge  (1894!  76  [The  purchases 
in  1396  included  a  new  key  and  a]  havegooday  [of  iron, 
with  two  plates  of  iron  for  the  same]. 

Havek(e,  obs.  forms  of  HAWK. 

t  Havel,  sb.1  Obs.  Also  5  hawvelle.  [Deri- 
vation obscure.]  A  term  of  reproach  applied  to 
a  man ;  ?  low  fellow. 

(-1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  314  Ther  syt  thai  so  Allr 
nyghte,  With  hawvelle  and  jawvelle,  Syngyng,  of  lawvelle, 
Thise  ar  howndes  of  helle.  i5zaSKKLTON  ll'hynot  toConrt 
y5  H  auell  and  Haruy  Hatter,  Jack  Trauell  and  Cole  Crafter. 
Ibid.  604  Stowpe,  thou  hauell,  Rynne,  thou  iauell ! 

Ha'vel,  ^--  local.    The  beard  or  awn  of  barley. 

a  1825  in  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia. 

Hence  Havel  v.  trans.,  to  free  (barley)  of  the  awn. 

1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  u.  281  Machines  for 
haveliing  barley,  in  lieu  of  the  old-fash  toned  barley-choppers. 

Ha'vel,  -sA3  local,  [cf.  ON.  hafald :  see  HEALD.] 
?  A  heald  or  heddle. 

1851  in  Illnstr.  Lond.  News  (1854)  5  Aug.  118  (Occupations 
of  i  he  people)  Havel  and  heald  maker. 

Haveless,  t  havenless,  a.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 
Forms :   a.   i  hafenleas,   3   hauenles,   5   superl. 
hauenlest,   9  dial,  avenless.      &.  2-4  hafeles, 
2-5  haueles,  3  haueleas,  4  hefles,  4-5  hafles, 
5  S<;  ha-wless,  9  dial,  have-,  haiveless.     [<>1  . 
hafenltast  f.  ha-fene  =  ON.  hpfn   (genit.  hajtut) 
possession,  holding,  f.  ON.  hofa,  OE.  haj-.   • 
stem  of  habban  to  HAVE  +  -LE-SS.    The  current  foim 
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rests  immed.  on  the  verb-stem  :  cf.  Dn.  havcloos, 
OHG.  habalts.] 

1 1.  Without  possessions,  destitute,  indigent.  Obs. 

o.  nooo  vtLFRic  Hem.  II.  176  Sum  hafenleas  man. 
a  xioo  I'oc.  in  Wr.  -'i  Ittops,  hafenleas.  rxsoo 

Trin.  Coll.  Horn.   157   Me  hit  shal  giuen  hauenlese  men. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  1864  Oft  [>e  hauenlest  here  is  houen 
vmes. 

ft.  4:1175  Lam/-.  Horn.  ITT  pet  hauelese  monnam  meie  fre- 
mian.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  9  Gief  f>e  nedfulle,  help  be 
hauelease.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28875  Hafe-les  iete  ga  fra  pe 
nan.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  362  Though  a  man  be  haveles, 
Yet  shall  he  nought  by  thefte  stele,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert 
;  ^9  Bot  haueles  away  he  past,  r  1450  HOLLAND 
Jlo-.i-lat  982  A  foule  carioun,  Hatit  and  hawless  |rp.r.  hafles]. 

2.  ,.SV.  hrvU-si.  Without  re-source,  shiftless,  help- 
less ;  careless,  slovenly.  Sc.  and  dial. 

1868  G.  MACDONALD  fi.  Falconer  II.  83  Dinna  ye  think 
I'm  the  haveless  crater  I  used  to  be.  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  (1873)  118  Eh,  he's  a  hatveless  man.  1879 
JACKSON  Shropi/t.  \\'ord-bk.,AveHless,  shiftless,  with- 
out any  faculty  for  contriving.  1880  JAMIESON,  I/airless, 
slovenly.  A . 

Havelock  (h:e'vl(;fk).  U.  S.  [Named  after  Gen. 
Henry  Havelock.  distinguished  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  1857.]  A  white  cloth  covering  for  the  cap, 
with  a  flap  hanging  over  the  neck,  to  be  worn  by 
soldiers  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's  heat. 

1861  MRS.  H.  B.  STOWE  Let.  in  Life  (18891  3^5  He  's  a  fine- 
looking  man  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  by  a  white 
havelock.  1883  O.  W.  HOLMES  Inevitable  Trial  in  Old  I  'ot. 
Life  (1891)  116  Two  years  ago  our  women's  fingers  were 
making  '  Havelocks'.  It  seemed  to  us  then  as  if  the 
Havelock  made  half  the  soldier. 

t  Havelon,  -ilon,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4 
have-,  havi-,  havylouiie,  5  havylon,  (erron. 
hamylon).  [a.  OF.  havcllon,  havillon,  havril- 
Ion,  of  obscure  origin ;  possibly  related  to  havet 

=  crochet,  a  sharp  change  of  direction.]  Doubling, 
as  of  a  fox  ;  wile,  guile ;  double-dealing. 

c  1330  K.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  308  Whi  (>at  he  not  sped, 
bis  skille  mot  it  be,  With  hauelon  pair,  led,  to  mak  be  purale 
[i.e.  perambulation].  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  129  po  bat 
vseth  bis  hauelounes  [v.rr.  hauylounes,  -louns,  hauelons]  to 
blende  mennes  wittes.  01422  I'cncry  dt  Tiirety  in  Kfl. 
Ant.  I.  154  If  yowre  houndes  renne  to  one  chace,  that  is  to 
seye,  ruse^t  or  hauylon  [printed  hamylon],  or  croiseth. 

Hence  f  Havelon  v.  intr.,  to  double,  or  use  wiles, 
as  a  fox.  Obs. 

13. .  Ca:t>.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  1708  pe  fox  . .  trantes  &  tomayeez 
burj  mony  tene  greue;  Hauilounez  {printed  Hamlounej] 
&  herkenez,  bi  heggez  ful  ofte.  1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  E  vj  b, 
And  the  beest  begynne  to  renne,  as  herttis  be  wont,  Or 
for  to  hauylon  as  doos  the  fox  with  his  gyle,  Or  for  to 
crosse,  as  the  roo  dooth  oder  while. 

Haven  (h,T -v'n  ,sb.  Forms:  i  haefen, heefene, 
3-5  hauene,  3-6  hauen,  3-  haven,  (4  have,  4-5 
heven,  Sc.  hawin(e,  -yn(e,  4-6  haviu,  -yn,  5 
havayn,  6  heaven,  Sc.  heiveu,  haevin,  haivin, 
hevin,  -yn\  [OE.  hsefen,  str.  fern,  and  hn-fne  wk. 
fern.  =  MDu.,  Du.  haven,  MLG.  havene,  LG.  haven, 
MHG.  hafen,  haven,  habene  fmod.G.  hafeii),  ON. 
hiifn  ;  usually  considered  to  be  a  deriv.  from  the 
root  either  of  HAVE  v.  or  of  HEAVE  v.  (Goth. 
hafjan  =  'L.  capere},  though  possibly  of  ON.  haf, 
Da.  hav,  OE.  ^a>/sea.] 

1.  A  recess  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  affording  good  anchorage  and  a  safe  station 
for  ships  :  a  harbour,  port. 

1031  O.  E.  Chron.,  pa  haefenan  on  Sandwic.  c  1205  LAY. 
74 r  5  pat  hauen  of  Douere  he  hauede  inumen.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  134  Heowollebtomorwearyueattehaue[r.r.  havene] 
of  Tottenays.  Ibid.  423  An  hauene.  .bat  me  clupeb  Portes- 
moube.  1340  Ayenb.  182  Nyxt  1*  hauene  spil (>  ofte  bet  ssip 
bet  ge)>  zikerliche  ine  be  heje  ye.  c  1470  H  F.NRY  H'allace  vu. 
1068  A  hundreth  schippys  .  .in  hawyn  waslyand  thar.  1535 
COVF.RDAI.E  Ps.  cvi[i].  30  So  he  bryngeth  them  vnto  the 
hauen  where  they  wolde  be[i6n  vnto  their  desired  hauen]. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Ca^M.  (1884)28  Aneskyppar  cannocht 
gyde  his  schip  to  ane  gud  hevin  without  direction  of  his  Coin- 
pas.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  vn.  §  161  Weymouth,  a  very 
convenient  Harbourand  Haven.  1862  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit. 
Const,  xi.  152  Goods  imported  and  exported  at  the  havens  of 
the  realm. 

2. Jig.  A  place  of  shelter,  safety,  or  retreat;  a 
refuge;  an  asylum. 

<"«5  7'i'iaua  33   Lead  me  burh  bis  lease.. Hf,  to  be 

hauene  of  heale.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  25711  Penance  . .  schal 

him  hauen  of  mere!  win.     1547-64  BAUI.DWIN  Mar.  Philot. 

(Palfr.)  98  To  the  godly,  death  is.  .the  port  of  paradise,  the 

hauen  of  heauen .  .&  harbour  from  all  misery.    1573  TUSSER 

//us/i.  xxxviii.  (1878'  92  Cause  rooke  and  rauen  to  seeke  a 

new  hauen.  1706  WATTS  Horx  Lyr.  n.  True  Courage  44  The 

i  eternal  bliss.     1865  CARLVI.F.  Frcdk.  'Gt.  xvill. 

721  VII.  215  My  sole  refuge  and  only  haven  ..  is  in 

the  arms  of  death. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  haven-finding,  -keeper, 
-master,  -mouth.  Also  HAVUT-TOWH. 

c  1440  Pnmp.  J'arv.  230/2  Havene  Kepare,  or  gouernare, 
port,,,,,,s.  1599  K.  WRIGHT  (title)  The  Haveii 
or  the  way  to  hnd  any  haven  or  place  at  sea,  by  the  latitude 
and  variation.  1600  HOLLAND  Lisy  953  (R.>  To  sinke  them 
in  the  verie  hauen-mouth,  for  to  choke  it  up.  1835  Munic. 
•  Ki-f.  ..  ;99  '1  he  Haven  Master  is  an  officer  appointed 
under  the  charter  of  James  I,  by  which  the  admiralty  rights 
were  acquired.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  206  The 
fall  Of  the  low  haven-waves  when  night  was  still. 

Hence  Ha-venfol  a.,  full  of  havens;  Ka-ven- 
ward  adv.,  towards  the  haven. 
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1616  CHAPMAN  MHSVJIS  364  The  havenful  shore  he  sought. 
1842  Ti  NNV.ON  (,^!dt;i  Year 44  Blowing  havenward  With 
silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll. 

Ha'yen,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  put  into  or  shelter  in  a  haven  or  port. 

'"  '375  $c-  Leg.  Saints,  Xycl-.olas  310  Sa  bai  sailyt  furth  & 
land  has  sene  &  hawynit.  1383  WYCLIF  Acts  x.\.  15  An 
other  day  we  haueneden  at  Samum.  1535-16*1  [see  below]. 

2.  trans.  To  put  (a  ship,  etc.)  into  a  haven. 

1601  CORNWALLYES  Ess.  n.  li.  (1631)  322  They  are  never 
havened,  and  their  Anchors  hold  not.  1795-7  SOUTH iv 
Jir.'cn.  Poems  Poet.  Wks,  II.  200  Safe  haven 'd  from  the 
sea,  1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  E.  Seaivard*s  Narr.  I.  41  The 
creek,  in  which  the  good  providence  of  God  had  havened  us. 
Jig.  1820  KEATS  Ere  St.  Agttfs  xxvii,  Blissfully  haven'd 
both  from  joy  and  pain.  1890  A.  AUSTIN  in  Spectator 
14  June,  They  havened  you  from  strife. 

Hence  Ha'vening  vbl.  sb.  (attrib.,  as  havening- 
place,  Sc.). 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  601  Ane  hevyning  place  tha 
faniTsyne  in  that  steid.  1563  WINJET  H'ks.  (1888)  II.  17, 
I  hid  me  self  in  the  heuinmng  place  of  religioun.  1621 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I'll  c.  68  (1814)  658/2  The  sey  poirtis  and 
havening  places  of  Eymouth  and  Coldinghame, 

Havenage  (h^'v'ni-d:;).  [See  -AGE.]  Har- 
bour-dues. 1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Havener,  -or  (h^-v'nai).  [f.  HAVEN  .A  +  -ERI, 

-on.]  The  overseer  of  a  haven,  a  harbour-master. 
Hence  Ha'venersbip,  the  office  of  havener. 

1495  Act _\i  Ilcn.  I'll,  c.  33  §  10  Thoffice  called  the 
Havenershippc  and  of  Collectour  of  our  Custumes.  .in  oure 
Porte  of  Plymouth.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  79  a,  Speciall 
officers, as.. Havener, Customer,  Butler,  Excheate,  Feodary. 
1885  Law  Times  4  Apr.  403/1  Casual  profits  of  the  office 
of  Havener  (proceeds  of  sale  of  unclaimed  wreck). 

t  Ha'venet.  Ot>s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ET.]  A  small 
haven  or  harbour. 

1538  LELAND  Itin.  I.  53  To  Whiteby,  wher  is  an  havenet 
holp  with  a  peere,  and  a  great  fischar  Toune.  1577-87  HAR- 
RISON England  I.  xiv.  i  R.),  A  portlet  or  hauenet  also  for 
ships.  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  i.  441  Shoberie  a 
village,  .which  sometime  was  a  citie  an  Hauenet. 

Havenless  ,h.£i-v'nles),a.l  [f.  as  prec.  + -LESS.] 
Without  a  haven  ;  having  no  haven. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixxx.  (1495)  520  Icaria 
.  .is  hauenlesse  in  euery  syde.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiiy  352  (R.) 
The  havenlesse  and  harbourlesse  coasts  of  Italie.  1867 
Contemp.  Rev.  V.  145  The  one  great  port  of  a  havenless  sea. 

t  Havenless,  a.2  Obs. :  see  HAVKLKSS. 

t  Ha'venlet.   Obs.     [-LET.]     A  little  haven. 

1538  LELAND  Itin.  V.  29  A  litle  Havenlet,  wither  Alen 
that  rennith  thorough  S.  David  Close  cummith. 

Ha-ven-town.  Obs.  A  town  having  a  haven 
or  harbour ;  a  seaport  town. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1789  At  Mansua.  .A  hauyn  toun.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  1'f,  175  b,  To  prohibite  their  landyng. . 
haven  tounes  were  watched.  1680  MORQEN  Gcng.  Keel.  (1685) 
186  Porto,  a  Haven-Town  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Dueras. 

Haveour,  var.  of  HAVIOCR. 

Haver  (hse-vai),  rf.i  [f.  HAVEZI.  +  -EB1.]  One 
who  has  or  possesses ;  a  possessor,  owner.  Now 
rare  in  general  sense. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  9  To  selle  is  be  hauer  to  ?eue  his  (ring 
for  price  tane.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  1. 153  Hauers  and  vsers 
of  ymagis.  1541  UDALL  Erasm.  Apofh.  32  b,  He  taught 
true.,  vertue.whichedooeth  specially  aboue  all  other  tin 
commende  and  sette  out  y^  hauer.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii. 
85  It  is  held,  That  Valour  is  the  chiefest  Vertue,  And  most 
dignifies  the  hauer.  1728  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff  (1891) 
I.  199  Havers  thereof  shall  be  liable  in  ane  pecuniarie 
punishment. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  One  who  has  possession  of  a  deed 
or  writing  which  is  called  for  by  a  court  of  justice ; 
the  holder  of  a  document. 

c  1575  Ralffitt's  Praciicks  (1754!  188  The  haver  of  ane 
mams  evidentis  may  be  chargit  to  deliver  the  samin  within 
sax  dayis  to  the  awner.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809) 
395  The  apparent  heir  may . .  sue  havers,  i.  e.  custodiars  or 
possessors,  for  exhibition  of  all  writings  pertaining  to  his 
ancestor.  1837  Act  1  wiu-  ir  *  T  ''''"'•  c  41  *  3  The 
officer  summoning  parties,  witnesses,  or  havers.  1868  Act 
31  fr  32  Viet.  c.  100  \  19  Any  witness  or  haver  requiring 
to  be  cited  to  attend  said  Court. 

Haver  (hoe-vaa),  sb2  dial.  Also  5  hafyr,  havyr. 
[ME.  I4th  c.  haver  (hafyr},  corresp.  to  OS.  hat-, 
Aavoro  (Do..,  EFris.  haver,  LG.  Aawer),  OHG. 
habaro  (MHG.  habere,  hater,  G.  haber,  hafer), 
ON.  hafre,  pi.  hafrar  (Sw.  hafre,  Da.  havre)  :— 
OTeut.  *hatron-  \vk.  masc.  In  Kng.  only  northern, 
and  presumably  from  Norse.]  Oats. 

1362  [see  HAVER-CAKE].  14..  Num.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
726  '19  Hec  avena,  hafyr.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  178/2  Havyr, 
micna.  1562  BULLEYN  Bk.  Simples  (1579)  29  In  the  Northe 
this  grayne  is  called  Hauer  ;  the  Southern  people  cal  them 
Ota.  1804  R.  ANDERSON  Cumbcrld.  Kail.  99,  I  mun  off  to 
deetin  hawer.  1864  CAHLYI.F.  Fredk.  Gt.  xll.  x.  (1872)  IV. 
218  The  hay,  straw,  barley  and  haver,  were  eaten  away. 

b.  -  HAVERGRASS,  oat -grass. 

1806  J.  GALPINE  Brit.  Rot.  40  Wild  oat  or  haver. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  haver-bannock,  -bread, 
-malt, -meal, -straw.    AltX)  H AVEB-OAKB,  -0 

11804  M  H'rstn.'Id.  Dial.  (1821)  114 

bannock,  cald  dump! in,  and  a  potatoe  pie.  1466-7  IMS.  Hos- 
till.Roll,  Durham,  Super  le  *Hauerbarne  infra  manerium. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  llks.  !  !ie  furthest  roomestead 

in  the  haver  barne  next  the  East,      f  1425   I'oc.   in   Wr.- 
Wiilcker  657/29  Panis^  aittnacius,  "hafyrbred.  1889  BARING- 
::s  x.  149  note,  In  Yorkshire  take  is 

\\hiu-  liie:ul,  lireail  is  nat-cake,  Haver-bread.  1572  /«:•.  in 
T.  D.  Whitaker  Craven  (1812)  332,  Ix  quart  of  "haver-malte, 
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at  viii  s.  the  quarter.  1624  NciMorth  Housth.  Bks.  (Surtees) 
217,  xlj  bushells  of  haver  malt.  1785  HUTTON  Bra>: 
Mark  II.  33  A  dubbler  of  "haver-meal.  14..  MS.  Lincoln 
A.  1.  17.  If.  282  (Halliw.)  Take  and  make  lee  of  'havyre- 
straa.  1820  Hlack-.v.  Mag.  VIII.  154  To  hurkle  down  on 
a  heap  o'  haver  straw. 

Haver,  sb?,  usually  in  pi.  havers  (h^-vaaz). 

Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  haivers.  [Origin  un- 
known.] Foolish  or  senseless  talk  ;  nonsense. 

1787  BURNS  ToCiiide-.uifec?  H'anc/iope  House,  Wi  claivers, 
an'  haivers,  Wearing  the  day  awa.  1824  SCOTT  Rtdgtumtlft 
Let.  x,  Dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  1893 
CROCKETT Stickit  Minister  30  The  haivers  the  twa  o'  ye  talk 
aboot  auld  Tarn.  1896  J.  M.  BARRIF.  Margaret  Ogik'y  vii. 
141  It's  a  haver  of  a  book. 

Haver  (.Ivi-vot),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
haiver.  [Goes  with  prec.]  intr.  To  talk  garru- 
lously and  foolishly  ;  to  talk  nonsense. 

1721  [see  belowj.  1816  SCOTT  Antiquary  xliv.  He  just 
havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  of  Sir  Arthur.  1825 
BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  Htircr,  Ifaii'cr,  to  talk  foolishly,  to 
speak  without  thought.  i88j  CHESXEY  Prh-ate  Secret.  II. 
xix.  148  Hilda  shuddered  as  her  father  havered  on. 

Hence  Ha-veriug  vbl.  sl>.  and  ///.  a.  ;  Ha  verer. 

1721  RAMSAY  Addr.  Tcnvn  Council  Edin.  ii,  Gleg-eyed 
friends.  .Receiv'd  it  as  a  dainty  prize,  For  a'  it  was  sae 
hav'ren.  1809  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  15  Feb.  11894)  I-  v-  131  A 
little  havering  and  fun  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
1822  Hlackiu.  Mag.  XI.  90  The  dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering  Edinburgh.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  W'ks. 
1855  II.  23  Unhappy  haverers  are  they  over  tumbler  or  jug. 

Haver,  var.  HAGHKH  a.,  skilful ;  obs.  f.  HAVIER. 

Ha"ver-cake.  north,  dial.  [f.  HAVER  sb."  -. 
see  CAKE  sl>.  i  a  and  b.]  Oatcake. 

1362  LANOL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  269  (MS.  U.)  A  fewe  Cmddes 
and  Craym  and  an  hauir  cake  [1377  B.  vi.  284  hauer  cake]. 
1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xi.  11870)  259  Hauer  cakes  in  Scot- 
lande  is  many  a  good.  .lordes  dysshe.  1606  PEACHAM  Art 
of 'Drawing  68  A  blew  stone,  such  as  they  make  Haver  or 
Oten  cakes  upon.  1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  198  Oat 
bread,  or  Haver-cake  is  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Derbyshire  peasantry.  1855  E.  WAUGH  Lane.  Life  (1857) 
104  Oatmeal  porridge,  and  oat-cake,  enter  largely  into  the 
diet  of  country  people  in  this  part  of  Lancashire.  They  nsixl 
to  pride  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Havercake  Lads  '. 

Ha'verel  (W-v'rcl).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
-al,  -U,  haivrel.  [f.  HAVER  i/.] 

1.  One  who  '  havers '  or  talks  without  sense. 
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II.  103  1'heir  only  child    Bett ',  a  loud  haveril  of  a  lass. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Given  to  havering  or  foolish 
idle  chattering. 

a  1774  FERGL-SSON  Drink  Eclogue  oo  Ye  haveril  Scot ! 
1785  BURNS  Ilallmmn  32  Poor  hav  rel  Will  fell  aff  the 
drift.  1842  MRS.  CARI.YLI:  Lett.  I.  176  A  good-hearted, 
rattling,  clever  haveral  sort  of  woman. 

Ha*vergrass.  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial.  [f.  HAVER 
sb?~\  '  Oat-grass  * ;  a  name  for  several  wild  grasses 
resembling  oats  ;  species  of  Avena  and  Bronnis. 

1578  LYTF.  Dedans  iv.  xlvi.  505  Hauergrasse  is.  .much  like 
to  Otes,  in  leaues,  stemmes,  and  eares.  1597  CJF.RARDE  Herbal 
I.  xxii.  (1633)  30  Hauer-grasse  hath  small  creeping  roots. 
1713  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  35  Single  spiked 
Havergrass.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Planl-n.,llaver-  or 
Hai'ver&rctss,  the  northern  name  for  '  oat-grass '.  Broinus 
sterilis',  Avena  elatior ;  Browns  inollis. 

Haversack  (hae'vajssek).  Also  havresack, 
and  as  F.  havresao.  [a.  F.  havresac  (1680  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  G.  habersafk  lit.  '  oat-sack  '  (cf. 
HAVER  sb:-),  orig.  the  bag  in  which  cavalry  and 
horsemen  carried  the  oats  for  their  horses  (Grimm), 
thence  extended  to  a  bag  in  which  travellers  and 
others  carried  personal  property,  and  to  that  used 
by  French  and  English  soldiers.] 

A  bag  of  stout  canvas,  worn  with  a  strap  over  the 
shoulder,  in  which  a  soldier  carries  his  current 
day's  rations.  Also,  any  similar  bag  used  for  a  like 
purpose  by  travellers,  etc. 

(In  Cavendish's  UW.irj'edd.  Singer  1827,  Morley  1885,  and 
error  for  half  hakks.} 

1749  SMOLLETT  GilBl.  n.  viii.  (1782)  1. 198  A  long  sword  lay 
by  him  on  the  grass,  with  an  havresack,  uf  which  he  had  un- 
loaded his  shoulders.  1818  BYRON  Mazeppa  iv,  The  vener- 
able man  From  out  his  havresack  and  can  Prepared  and 
spread  his  slender  stock.  1839  A>7«  Monthly  Mag.  LVII. 
257,  I  . .  strapped  on  my  havresac.  1860  TYNDALL  Gla< .  I. 
xi.  71  Converting  my  waterproof  havresack  into  a  cushion. 
1868  Regul.  fy  ( >r<t.  .-I  yn:y  r  1128  Both  straps  of  the  ha\  re- 
sack  are  to  be  worn  outside  the  waist  belt.  1879  M.  PA  i  1 1- 
SON  Milton  xiii.  165  Every  private  in  the  French  army 
carries  in  his  haversack  the  baton  of  a  marshal. 

t  b.  '  A  gunner's  case  for  ordnance,  being  a 
leather  bag  used  to  carry  cartridges  from  the 
ammunition-chest  to  the  piece  in  loading '.  Obs. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

Haversian  .havausian),  a.  Anat.  [f.  the  name 
of  Clopton  Havers,  an  English  anatomist  (c  1690).] 
Applied  to  certain  structures  in  bone  discovered  by 
Havers,  as  in 

lla-.'ersian  canal,  one  of  the  minute  cylindrical  passages 
in  bone  which  form  the  channels  for  blood-vessels  anil 
medullary  matter.  //.  glands,  the  fringed  vascular  folds  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  described  1.^  I  liicila- 

^inous  glands,  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  source  of  the 
synuvial  secretion;  also  called  H.  folds,  H.  fringes.  II. 
lain,'l!.ft  hollow  cylinders  of  bone  tissue  surrounding 

trie  with  a  Haversian  canal.     //.  space,   the  name 
given  to  a  Haversian  canal  when  large  and  irregular,  as  in 
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•A  ing  bone  and  the  cam  rllous  IL^IU*  nf  nduh   hone.      //. 
.vi-jt/t'W,  '  term  applied  to  the  H.  r;tna!,  iu  O'Tirrmrir  < 
of bone,  and  the  lacunas  with  their  canaliculi  'I.SW..S, »c./,(-.r.). 

1836-9  TODD  (jr/.  Anal.  II,  785/2  The  fatty  .  .  structure 
named  Haversian  gland.  1842  K.  \VILSON  A n<tt.  I' tide  Af.  2 
The  cells  represent  the  Haversian  canals,  and  are  each  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  lamellae.  1845-6  1'onu  ^  BOWMAN 
Phys.  Anat.,  Haversian  system.  1855  Hoi. MI  N  Hinu. 
Ostfol.  (18781  15  Almost  all  the  compact  substance  of  bone 
is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  these  'Haversian  systems'. 
i86a  WOOD  Nat.  Hist,  I.  g  The  reptiles  possess  very  tV.\\ 
Haversian  canals. 

Haversine  (hfe'V3is3in).  Trigonometry.  [Ab- 
breviation of  ha(lf  versine  (versed  sine).]  In 
nautical  phraseology  :  Half  the  versed  sine. 

1875  BEDFORD  Sailor '$  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  381  Add  to- 
gether the  log.  secants  of  the  two  first  terms  . .  and  the  half 
haversines  of  the  two  last. 

Havie,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  HKAVY. 

Havier  '.h^-vyw).  Also  7-9  haver,  8-9  hav- 
ior,  -our,  9  heavier.  [Etymology  uncertain  :  the 
earliest  recorded  form  is  haver,  which  Pegge  took 
as  ---  halver,  from  half,  comparing  Latin  semimas 
'castrated1.  The  forms  in  -ier,  -ionr,  would  in 
this  case  be  corruptions :  cf.  saviour,  havionrJ] 
A  gelded  fallow  deer.  Also  attrih. 

1676  LADY  CHAWORTII  in  izth  Rep.  Htst.  JlfSS.  Co»i»t. 
App.  v.  33  The  finest  haver  deere.  .that  ever  I  saw.  /bid., 
Lady  Stanhope  ..  to  whom  I  sent  the  hanch  of  the  haver. 
1796  PEGGE  Anonym*  iv.  xlii.  11809)  I52  ^  Halfer  ..  means 
a  male  Fallow-deer  gelded  ..  Those '  that  pronounce  half, 
hafe,  say&izvr;  and  those  that  speak  half  with  a  open,  say 
hawer:  but  many,  through  ignorance  of  the  etymon,  will 
call  it  hainor,  which  is  very  absurd.  1803  Ann.  A^ric. 
XXXIX.  556.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXI 1 1.  369  It  has  been 
known  for  a  havier  to  be  hunted  three  times  a  season  for  ten 
years.  1850  LD.  BRAYBROOKK  in  N.  &  O.  ist  Ser.  I.  230/1 
The  word  Havior,  by  which  all  park-keepers  denote  an 
emasculated  male  deer . .  Never  having  seen  the  word  written 
or  printed,  I  am  guided,  in  attempting  to  spell  it,  by  the 
u^ual  pronunciation.  1891  Field  7  Mar.  332/1  A  poll  havier 
has  no  antlers,  nor  even  the  stumps,  because  he  was  added 
to  the  list  in  his  infancy. 

Ha'Vil.     A  small  kind  of  crab. 

1857  Hhtsfr.  Lomi,  AYwj  XXXI.  70/2  A  small  species  [of 
crab],  .known  by  the  French  as  rEtrillt,  and  called  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  grubbin,  or  crabbin.  .in  London  havill. 

II  Havlldar  (hse-vildiu).  Also  7  havaldar. 
E.  Ind.  [Pers.  |j  J1*».  hawdl-dar,  hcrwala-dar. 

f.  Arab.  jJl^  hawalah  charge  +  Pers.  |j  dar  hold- 
ing, holder.]  'A  sepoy  non  commissioned  officer, 
corresponding  to  a  sergeant '  (Vule  . 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  126, 1  sent  to  the  Havaldar, 
to  know  when  he  would  pass  us  up  the  Gaot.  1788  Gcntt. 
Mag,  LVIII.i.68/1  (Stanf.)  A  second  flag,  with  a  Sabahdaur 
and  two  Havjldars,  was  sent  in.  1839  THACKERAY  Major 
Gahagan  vii,  The  . .  havildars  were  absent.  1866  LIVING- 
STONE  Last  Jmls.  ii,  I  left  the  havildar,  sepoys  [etc.J. 

Haying    harvin),  vbLsb.    [f.  HAVK  v.  +  -1NG1.] 

1.  The  action  or  condition  expressed  by  the  verb 
HAVE  ;  possession. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  121  Of  riches  J>e  haff- 
ynge  Is  nocht  III,  bot  \>e  111  spendinge.  1579  FULKE  Confut. 
Sanders  679  He  would  not  consent  to  the  idolatrous  bauing 
of  images.  1644  BULWKR  Chirol.  65  The  covetous  desire  of 
goods  and  the  thirst  of  having.  1678  Hr  1 I.KK  Hud.  in.  I.  743 
Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding  Reduc'd  t'eternal  noise 
and  scolding.  1890  ESI.ER  Way  Transgressors  II.  221  If 
a  book  i<  worth  buying  and  having  it  is  worth  taking  care  of. 

2.  coner.  (often  in//.)  That  which  one  has  or  pos- 
sesses; possession,  property,  wealth,  belongings. 

c\jp$Rel.  Ant.  II.  nq  Litel  and  povere  is  myn  having. 
(1460  Tmvneley  Myst.  (Surteest  162  For  nothyng  Thi  negh- 
burs  goodys  yerne  wrongwysly  ;  his  house,  his  rent,  ne  his 
hafyng.  ^1652  BROMF,  Novella  \.  ii.  Wks.  1873  I.  114  Looke 
to  my  house  and  havings;  keepe  all  safe.  1851  RUSKIN 
I'aint.  II.  in.  i.  x,  §  8  Neither  imagination  ..  nor 
industry,  nor  sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good 
having.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  \\.  i'i.  Your  havings  wasted 
by  the  scythe  and  spade. 

3.  (Often  in//.)  Behaviour,  manners,  demeanour, 
deportment.     Chiefly  Sc.     (Cf.  HAVE  v.  12.) 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  135  The  kyng. .  Persauit  weill  be 
thair  hawyng  That  thai  lufit  bym  in  na  thing,  c  1450  tr.  De 
Imitation?  ii.  i.  41  pe  wykkyd  &  wondyrfull  hauyngys  & 
beringes  of  men.  1501  DOI'GLAS  /'al.  Hon.  ii.  xliii,  The 
merie  speiche,  fair  hauingis,  hie  renoun  Of  thame.  1789 
HTHNS  Kirks  Alarm  xiii,  Ye  may  ha'e  some  pretence  To 
bavins  and  sense.  1824  SCOTT  Redganntlet  Let.xii,  By  and 
attour  her  gentle  havings. 

Haying,///,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -1  -INC;  -.] 

1.  That  has  or  possesses  ;    possessing  property. 
Now  rare  or. Obs.  exc.  as  participle. 

a  1300 Cursor  M.  28943  Til  him  J>at  has  bene  hauand.  .and 
falles  in-to  state  o  nede  plight-les.  1483  Cath.  AngL  178^2 
Havynge,  habens,  possidens. 

2.  Desirous   of  having   or    possessing;    greedy, 
covetous,  grasping.     Now  only  dial. 

1591  GRKENE  Disc,  Coosnage  (1592)  3  To  be  of  a  hailing 
and  couetous  mind.     1622   MABBK  tr.   Alcmaifs  G* 
d'Alf.  ii.  213  To  a  having  mind,  all  is  too  little.     1860  GEQ, 
ELIOT  Mill  on  FL  i.  vi.  She's  as  jealous  and  bavin-  , 
be.      1892  EMILY  LAWLESS  Crania  II.  ii.  91  A.. spending, 
having  brood  they  B 

t  Ha'vlngness.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  a. 
The  quality  of  having  or  possessing,  b.  Desire  of 
having,  covetousness. 

1577  tr-  Bullin%fr*  />,',  ,idis  (1592!  609  God.  .by  whoma, 
in  whome,  and  to  whome  all  things  are,  being  Imnselfe  a 
perpetuall  and  mu^t  aliMjhite  *VT*A«^H'-.  <n    p<  •, 
Vol.,  V. 
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m-.-.        1646    J.    ttKNHKrocK     ;  ( ;     Men-. 

Ma.  ingnesse..wU]  be  the  onely  Remora  to  this  good  work. 

Haviour  (h^-viaj),  -fhavour.  Forms :  .- 
hauoyri^e,  -ore,  5-6  havoir,  -oire,  -ur;e,  -eour, 
-your  e,  5-7  havour,  -oure,  6-  haviour  ,6 
hauiori  ;  see  also  AVER  sb.  [Orig.  a.  F.  aveir, 
avoir  '  having,  possession,  property,  estate,  wealth, 
etc.',  subst.  use  of  avoir,  OF.  aveir  to  have. 
First  used  in  Eng.  in  the  Norman  form  aveyr 
(see  AVER)  ;  the  Central  Fr.  form  avoir  ap- 
peared about  1400,  and  displaced  aver,  exc.  in  the 
northern  dialect,  where  that  form  survived  in  a 
specific  sense.  In  14-15*11  c.,  association  with  the 
Engl.  have,  having,  introduced  the  variants  haver, 

i  havoir,  havour,  and  the  h  was  established  before 
1500.  At  the  same  time  the  parallel  behavaur 

I  was  formed  on  the  Eng.  behave ;  and  in  1 6th  c. 
havour,  beside  its  original  sense  of  'possession', 
took  also  that  of  behavonr.  Subsequently  the  ter- 

!  mination  of  both  words  passed  through  -eour  to 
-tour  (cf.  saviour,  and  vulgar ' lovier ') ;  the  original 
sense  'possession'  became  obs.  ;  and,  in  the  new 
sense,  haviour  came  down  alongside  of  behaviour, 
of  which  it  may  often  have  been  viewed  as  a  short- 
ened by-form.] 

fl.  The  fact  of  having  ;  possession;  a  possession, 
property ;  estate,  substance,  wealth.  Obs. 

[1330,  etc.,  in  form  aveyr,  avoir,  etc.:  see  AVKR.]  c  1400 
Kom.  Rose  4720  Love,  it  is..  Wit  withoute  discrecioun ; 
Havoire  withoute  possessioun.  (-1440  Promp.  Pan'.  231/1 

j     Havure,  or  havynge  of  catel,  or  ofrer  goodys  (K.  havour,  or 

1  werdly  good . . ),  ai'eriuni.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  94  He  toke  al 
his  hauoir  and  put  hyt  in  a  shippe.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  84 
After  her  power  and  havyonre.  1478  SIR  J.  PASTON  in 

i  P.  Lett.  No.  814  III.  223  Every  man  off  hys  havore.  1523 
St.  Papers  Hen.  l'//f,  VI.  185  Prisoners  of  haveour  takyn 

•  in  the  kinges  armye.     1587  FLEMING  Centti.  Holinshcd  III. 
i     1378/1  Persons  of  wealthie  hauior.      1600  HOLLAND  Liny 

xxiu.  xli.  502  Manlius  had  levied  of  them  certaine  money 
..  according  to  the  havoir  and  abilitie..of  each  of  them. 
1606  WARNER  Alb.  En§,  xvi.  clxiv.  409  Food,  Cloath,  and 
havour  competent.  1616  J.  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos.,  ffaitoire, 
possession. 

2.  The  action  of  having  or  bearing  oneself ;  de- 
portment, bearing,  behaviour,  manner.  Also  //. 
manners,  arch,  or  dial. 

1503  HAWES  Examp.    I'irt.  vi.  (Arb.)  22    Mylde  in  her 

hauour,  dyscrete  of  chere.     1540-1  KLVVT  fmaff  CffV.  (1556) 

4  b,  Of  base  haviour.     1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  66 

Her  heauenly  haueour,  her  princely  grace,  1599  MASSINGER, 

etc.  Old  Lau>  v.  i,  Nearer  the  haviour  of  a  funeral,  Than  of 

j    a  wedding.    1752  FOOTE  Taste  i.  Wks.  1790  1. 13  Mind  your 

I    haviours.     Where's  your   best  bow?    171756  WEST  Abuse 

'•     Trav.  (R.),  A  courteous  haviour,  gent  and  debonair,   a  1800 

:    S.  PEGGE  A  need.  Eng.  Lang.  (1814)  378  Haviours,  manners. 

j     'Do  you  think  I  have  forgot  my  haviours?1 

Hence  Ha'vioured  a.,  in  Comb.,  as  modest-hav~ 
ioured,  modestly  behaved. 

1878  C.  &  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Recoil.  Writers  177  The 
modest-havioured  woman  simply  sitting  there, 

HavOC  (harvfTk),  sb.     Forms:    4-5  havok,  5 

hauoke,  haue  ok,  6-7  havocke,  6-9  havock,  6- 

havoc.     [a.  AFr.  havok.  altered  in  some  way  from 

|    OK.  havot  (c  1 1 50  in  Du  Cange,  kavo],  used  in  same 

,    sense,  esp.  in  phrase  crier  havot.  Prob.  of  Teutonic 

i    origin.] 

1.  In  the  phrase  cry  havoc,  orig.  to  give  to  an 
;    army  the  order  havoc!,  as  the  signal  for  the  seizure 

of  spoil,  and  so  of  general  spoliation  or  pillage. 
In  later  use  (usually  after  Shaks.)  _/?£•.,  and  asso- 
ciated with  sense  2. 
[1385  Ord.  IJ'ar  Rich.  If,  in  Black  Bk.  Admiralty($.Q\\& 

1  I.  455  Item,  qe  nul  soit  si  hardy  de  crier  havok  sur  ptine 
davoir  la  test  coupe.  1405  ABP.  SCROI-F.  in  Historians  Ch. 
York  (Rolls)  II.  296  Idem  dominus  Henricus  ..  bona  regia 

,    ubicunque   fuerant   inventa  vastavit,  et,  clamando  havok, 

I  fideles  homines,  tarn  spirituales  quam  temporales,  quosdam 
.spoliavit.]  1419  Ord.  War  Hen.  I',  In  Black  Kk.  Ad- 
miralty (Rolls)  I.  462  That  noman  be  so  hardy  to  crye 
havok  upon  peyn  that  he  that  is  founde  begynner  to  dye 
therfore.  c  1440  Jacobs  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  207  And  for  bis 

'  euylle  dedys  his  godys  be  cryed  be  be  kyng  'haue  ok1. 
c  1525  in  Grose  Hist.  Eng.  Army  (1801)  I.  194  Likewise 

i    be  all  manner  of  beasts,  when  they  be  brought  into  the  field 

•  and  cried  havoke,  then  every  man  to  take  his  part.     1601 
J    SHAKS.  JuL  C.  in.  i.  273  Csesars  Spirit  ..  Shall  .  .  with  a 

Monarkes  voyce,  Cry  hauocke,  and  let  slip  the  Dogges  of 
Warre.  i6oa  —  llntn.  v.  ii.  375  His  quarry  cries  on  hauocke. 
1858  HrcKLK  Ciritiz.  (1869)  II.  i.  76  That  bold  and  sceptical 
spirit  which  cried  havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 
of  men. 

2.  Devastation,  destruction  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  make 
havoc,  play  havoc,  in  which  the  earlier  sense  of 
spoliation   or  plunder  has  gradually  passed   into 
that  of  destructive  devastation. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  }'"-ng.  ccxxxix.  265  They  . .  slowe  al 

alyt:ii-i  and  despoilled  al  hir  goodes  and  made  hauoke.    1560 

AY  re  Ca'cck.  Wks.  1844  IJ-  92  Whole  Jewry  came 

to  havoc,  and  finally  both  destruction  and  desolation.     1576 

FLEMING  ranopl.  Epist.  202  Make  havock  of  them  one  with 

another.     1609  HIBLK  (Douayj  Ecclns.  xxxvi.  Comm.,  By 

,  <1  al  t  hinges  goe  to  havocke.     1635  Sw\\  Spec.  M.  iv. 

g  2  (1643)  66  What  havock  ihe  floud  nad  made.     1745  P. 

THOMAS  *)rttL  Anwifs  I'oy.  22  '1'hu  Scurvy,  .made  a  most 

dreadful  Havockamong  IK.      1868  TI:N-.  -us  22 

-.  Jt:kt:d  bnith  ("'oiit'ii^^d  the  chemic  la]«mt 

•.i;k  among  tli  lls,      1871  KKI 


HAW. 

-   IV    \viii.  289  The  work  of  William  at  this 
imple  unmitigated  havoc. 

Ha'VOC,  v.   Infl.  -ocked.  -ockiiig.   [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trafts.  To  make  havoc  of ;  to  devastate  ;  to  lav 
waste.     Also  absol. 

1577  FKNTON  Gold.  Ef>ist.  171  A  great  Prince,  .entreth 
into  the  land  of  his  enemie  ..  to  surmount  and  hauotk  hi- 
enemy.  1648  MILTON  tenure  Kin^s  '1649)  38  To  havock 
and  turn  upside-down  whole  Kingdoms  of  men  1667  — 
/'.  L.  x.  617  See  with  what  heat  these  Dogs  of  Hell  advance, 
I  o  waste  and  havoc  yonder  World.  iflBf  TENNYSON  ,'• 
\.  i,  Those  baron-brutes  That  havock'd  all  the  land  in 
Stephen's  day. 

2.  tntr.  To  make  havoc,  work  devastation. 

1796  MRS.  INCHBALD  Nature  %  Art  xli,  Remorse  .. 
havocked  on  his  firm  inflexible  mind  as  it  would  on  a  weak 
and  pliant  brain. 

Hence  Ha'vocking-  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Ha'vocker,  one 
who  havocs  or  makes  havoc. 

^1640  J.  SMYTH  Lnvs  fifr&t/eys  (rB&y  II.  148  This  lords 
vast  havocking  of  his  patrimony.  1680  OTWAY  Caius 
MitriHs  i.  i,  This  Havocker. .That,  .hunts  Our  senate  into 
holes.  18*4  J.  SYMMONS  tr.  /Eschylus  A  gam.  145  The 
havocker  meets  havock  in  his  turn. 

Havoir,  Havour,  earlier  forms  of  HAVIOUR. 

Havy,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HKAVY. 

tHaw  (h§),  sfi.1  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  i 
hasa,  3  hage,  hahe,  5  haw^e,  4-6  hawe,  7  dial. 
haghe,  5-  haw.  [OE.  haga,  corresp.  to  MDu. 
hage,  haghe,  Du.  haag,  in  same  sense  (whence 
V  Graven  hage,  the  Count's  Haw,  the  Hague\ 
MI,G.  hage,  ON.  hagi  (Sw.  hage  pasture-field,  Da. 
have  garden :  ;— OTeut.  *hagon- ;  co-radicate  with 
OHG.  hag;  hac,  enclosure,  Ger.  hag  hedge,  bush, 
coppice,  fenced  place  ;  also  OHG.  hagan,  MHG. 
hagen  thorn,  thornbush  :  cf.  HAY  $b.%,  and  HEDGE.] 
A  hedge  or  encompassing  fence  (.OE.)  ;  hence, 
a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  or  fenced  in ;  a  messuage 
(OE.) ;  generally,  a  yard,  close,  or  enclosure,  as  in 
timber-haw.  See  also  CHDRCR-HAWE. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2893  Heht  5a  bset  heaSo-weorc  to  hagan 
biodan.  ^825  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  70/15  St-pis, 
haja.  1044  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  86  Se  haja  binnan 
port  be  ^E^ebric  himsylfan  jetimbrod  haefde.  a  1250  O-.^-l 
($•  Night.  ^85  Wane  bu  comest  to  manne  ha^e,  par  Jx>rnes 
bob  and  ris  i-dra^e.  Ibid.  1612  Heo  hongejj  me  on  heore 
hahe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  527  Ther  was  a  polcat  in 
his  hawe,  That  . .  hise  capons  hadde  yslawe.  ^44*  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18861  I.  387  For  cariage  of  xxxj 
lodes  of  lome  . .  m  to  the  tembre  haw.  1457  in  Arnolde 
Chron. (.1811)  72  Wharfeskranestymbre  hawes.  IS^NORDKN 
Spec.  Brit.,  Essex  loCertayne  ladinges.  .wher  they  take  in 
wood . .  which  places  are  called  vpon  the  Thames,  westward, 
haws  or  woodwharves.  1674  RAY  S.  <V  E.  C.  Words  68  A 
Haui,  (Kent,  a  close.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  31,  Haw  ..  a 
Close  or  small  quantity  of  Land  near  a  House ;  as  Bean- 
haw,  Hemp-haw.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  76.  614  St. 
Mary,  called  Wool-church,  because  in  its  haw  or  churchyard 
is  the  beam  whereby  wool  is  appointed  to  be  weighed. 

b.  transf. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  121  Then  wolle  the  see  wyt- 
drawe,  And  wend  to  hys  owyn  hawe. 
C.  attrib.,  as  haw-yard. 

1657  H  DWELL  Londinop.  58  A  great  Haw-yard,  or  garden, 
of  old  time  called  Coleman  Haw. 

Haw  ih§),  sb.z  Forms:  i  ha*  a,  3-7  hawe,  (5 
hawghe,  9  dial,  hag,  hague,  haghe,  haigh;,  4- 
haw.  fOE.  haga,  in  pi.  hagan. 

App.  the  same  word  as  prec. :  perh.  short  for  *hsegberit-, 
\.  e.  hedge-berry ;  but  this  sense  appears  in  none  of  the  other 
langs.,  and  the  history  of  its  development  is  not  clear.) 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn. 

a  1000  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  204/20  Cznttnt,  ha^an.  13. . 
A".  A  Us.  4983  Other  mete  thai  ne  habben  Bot  hawen,  hepen, 
slon,  and  rabben.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Former  Age  7  They 
eten  mast  hawes  and  swyche  pownage.  1483  Catk.  Angl. 
179/1  An  Hawghe,  cinum.  1555  RVEH Decades  87  Heeate 
none  other  meate  but  only  berryes  and  hawes,  1616  BACON 
Syh',-1  §  737  Stores  of  Haws  and  Heps  do  commonly  portend 
cold  Winters.  1784  CoWPBB  Task  i.  120,  I  fed  on  scarlet 
hips  and  stony  haws.  1883  F.  M.  PFAKD  Contrad.  xxxii, 
The  old  thorns  . .  ruddy  with  a  wealth  of  haws.  1883 
Htiinpsh.  Gloss.,  Hag,  a  haw,  or  berry  of  the  hawthorn. 
1883  Almondbury  Gloss.,  Hag/if,  or  Haigh,  the  haw. 

t  2.  Used  as  a  type  of  a  thing  of  no  value.  Ot>$. 

i'  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  138/39  Gignatia, 
h;t-;an.  n  noo  I'oc.  Ibid.  269/5  Qwisqnflia,  hajan.  1207 
K.  (iLOfc.  U724>  524  Al  nas  wurth  an  hawe.  £"1340  HAM- 
POl  B  in  A'<//s'.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867!  81  Xo  latyn 
ne  lawe  may  helpe  an  hawe.  <  1386  CHAUCER  Ir'i/e's  t*rol. 
659,  I  sette  noght  an  haw  Of  his  proverbes.  c  1460  J. 
i  i.  Bk.  Xurtnre  99  Of  suche  fresch  lustes  set  not  an 
hawe.  1593  Jack  Straw  n.  in  Hazl.  Dodshy  V.  394  We'll 
not  leave  a  man  of  law,  Nor  a  paper  worth  a  haw. 

3.  The  hawthorn,  Crat&gus  Oxyactwlha.  (Also 
applied  with  qualifying  words  to  other  species  of 
CfMtH'^MS,  or  other  similar  shrubs.) 

[iSSTyVftr/fr  Misc.  (Arb.)  260  Testament  Haivthorne,  I, 
Sely  Haw,  whose  hope  is  past.]  1821  COL,  TRIMBLE  in 
( >/v«  Ci'urt  il*.  S.  A.*  XI.  244  Clearing  away  the  haw,  dog- 
wood, and  pawpaws.  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem.  c,  Hoary 
knoll  of  ash  and  haw.  1851  LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  iv.  19  Sweet 
,ur  with  the  budding  haws.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n., 
Haw,  . .  lilack,  /  'iburmtm  prnnifolium.  May,  or  Apple, 
v  (tstwalis.  Summer,  Cratseeusjlava. 

f4.  A  head  or  ear  of  grass.   OPS. 

[ Etymological ly  perh.  a  different  word.] 
1601   HOLLAND  /'liny  II.   145  Wild  ( Ues.  .beareth  in  the 
haw  or  bead  certain  grains  hanging  down,  which  resemble 
I'hen    tbr    haw    or    care  th:tt    it 
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HAW. 

beareth,  ought  to  be  taken  away,    u  1825  FORBV   fVv.  F..    ' 
Angha,  //.uc.  the  ear  of 

5.  attrib.,  as  haw-berry,  -blossom ;  haw-gros- 
beak, the  HAWFINCH. 

1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (179°)  V-  1787  We  saw  some  currant, 
and  hawberry  bushes.  1838  fenny  Cycl.  XII.  67/1  //aw- 
tincJt.  Haw  Grosbeak,  Grosbeak  of  the  modern  British 

Haw,  -'/'•'•'•  Alsf)  "-/  hawe.  [Etymology  un- 
certain.J  The  nictitating  membrane  or  '  third  eye- 
lid '  of  a  horse,  dog.  etc.,  being  a  triangular  cartilage 
lying  just  within  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  which 
is  capable  of  expansion,  so  as  to  sweep  dust,  etc. 
from  the  eye- ball. 

The  haw  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  temporary  enlarge- 
ment, and  it  was  to  this  affected  form,  which  the  old  farriers 
considered  an  '  excrescence,'  that  they  usually  applied  the 
name. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  89  The  hawe  is  a  sorance  in  a  ' 
horse  eye,  and  is  lyke  gristcfl,  and  maye  well  be  cutte  oute, 
or  els  it  wyll  haue  out  his  eye.  1587  MASCAU.  Carl. 
Cattle  n-  (1661)  131  The  haw  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  is 
a  little  white  and  hard  gristle  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  it  will  grow.  1737  BRACKKN  Furriery  Imfr.  1 176 
I  take  what  the  Farriers  call  the  Haws,  to  proceed  from 
a  long  and  continued  Defluxion  of  Rheum  upon  the  Eye. 
1829  .\'at.  Phi/is.,  I'relim.  Treat.  30  U.  K.  S.  i  A  third  eye- 
lid . .  in  the  horse  . .  called  the  haw ;  it  is  moistened  with 
a  pulpy  substance,  .to  take  hold  of  the  dust  on  the  eyeball, 
and  wipe  it  clean  off.  1865  YOCATT  Horse  viii.  (1872)  159 
The  old  farriers  strangely  misunderstood  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  haw.  1880  Times  5  June  6/5  A  chief  point  in 
bloodhounds  was  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  '  haw  '. 
1893  H.  DALZIEL  Diseases  of  Dogs  (ed.  ^  62  Enlargement 
of  the  haw. .This  membrane  sometimes  becomes  inflamed 
and  enlarged,  interfering  with  the  sight  and  preventing  the 
eyelids  from  closing. 

tb.  trans/.  Applied  to  an  excrescence  in  the 
human  eye.  Obs. 

'1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  '1585)  Fij,  The  Joyce  of  the 
Lylyrote  put  into  thy  eye  taketh  awaye  the  hawe.  1684 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1915 '4  Joshua  Bugge,  Aged  15  years.. 
having  a  Haw  or  Speck  on  his  left  Eye. 

Haw,  sl>.*  :  see  HAW  int. 

Haw,  "•  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Forms  :  I  heawi,  hgwi, 
hsewi,  hawi,  hsewen,  5  haa,  6-  haw  (S  Sc.  haave). 
[OE.  hdwi,  hsemi,  heawi,  whence  hi'vwen  blue, 
discoloured.]  fa.  Blue,  azure;  bluish,  grayish- 
or  greenish-blue ;  of  a  dull  leaden  blue.  Obs.  b. 
Discoloured,  livid.  Sc. 

a  TOO  E  final  Gloss.  221  Clavnda,  haeuui  [Erf.  haui]. 
.  725  Corpus  Gloss.  444  C(a)erxla,  heawi.  Ibid.  981  Glau- 
cum,  heauui,  grei.  t  1420  Antitrs  of  Arih.  ii,  Hur  hud  of 
a  haa  hew.  c  1450  HENRVSOS  Test.  Crcs.  257  Hawe  as  the 
leed.of  colour  nothing  clere.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  m.  i.  121 
Crownit  with  garlandis  all  of  haw  see  hewis.  16. .  Sir  P. 
Spem  in  Child  Ballads  in.  Iviii.  -1885)  28/2  He  saw  the 
green  haw  sea.  1768  Ross  Helenorl  23  (Jam.)  Twa  shep- 
herdsout  of  breath. .and  as  haw  as  death.  1785  R.  FORBES 
Poems  in  Bnchati  Dial.  8  (Jam.  i  He  look'd  sae  haave  as 
gin  a  dwam  Had  just  o'ercast  his  heart. 

Haw,  int.  and  sb.*  [Echoic.]  An  utterance 
marking  hesitation:  cf.  HA  int.  3.  Usually  in 
collocation  with  hum.  See  also  HAW-HAW. 

1679  Hist.  Somervilles  in  Ann.  LcsmahagoTU  (1864)  73 
She  had  a  little  haugh  in  her  speech,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein. 
I.  180  His  frequent  and  pathetic  hums  and  haws. 
(11729  COSC.REVE  Wks.  (1761)  III.  459  ijrxl.i  If  thro' any 
hums  or  haws,  There  haps  an  intervening  pause.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  27  Aug.  14/1  Pauses  filled  by  a  prolonged  '  haw '. 

Haw,:',  [f.  HAW  int.']  intr.  To  utter  '  haw  !' 
as  an  expression  of  hesitation.  Usually  in  the  col- 
location hum  ' heni)  and  haw  :  see  HI:M  v. 

1632  MASSINCER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Do-.ury  iv.  i,  Nov.  Ha? 
Helta.  D'ee  stand  Humming  and  hawing  now?  1739  Joe 
Miller's  Jests  cxiii,  The  Fellow  was  loath  to  speak,  but 
humm'd  and  haw'd  for  a  good  Space.  1748  RICHARD- 
SON Clarissa  it&it)  VII.  47  Such  a  humming  and  hawing 
caitiff.  1814  L.  HI-NT  /•east  of  Poets  it  A  whole  court  pi 
Aldermen  hawing  and  humming.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kit- 
drostan  62  Public  meetings  where  no  heart  is,  And  a  chair- 
man haws  and  hums. 

Haw,  obs.  form  of  AWE. 

Haward,  obs.  form  of  HAYWARD. 

Hawbart,  obs.  form  of  HALBEIID. 

Hawbe,  obs.  form  of  ALB. 

'475  ''<*"•  'n  Wr.-Wiilcker  755/23  lice  all'a,  a  hawbe. 

Hawberg,  -berke,  -brek,  obs.  ff.  HAUBERK. 
Hawbergeon,  -berioun,  -byrschown,  etc., 

obs.  var.  HABF.KGKON. 

Hawbitzer,  obs.  form  of  HOWTTZEK. 

Hawbuck  'h^byk  .  [perh.  f.  HAW  .v/'.1  or  a 
+  BUCK  rf.1  2.]  An  unmannerly  lout ;  a  country 
bumpkin. 

180$    Times   in  Spirit   Pnk.    Jrnls.   (18061  IX.   312,  [I] 
Damned  the  hawbuck  who  quizzed  us,  and  agreed  i 
the  fields    toward,    NVwington.      1851  -ist   32 

Davy  . .  called  all  the  boys  in  our  l.ri^  a  s- 1  of  hau 
1855  KINGSLFV  ll'cstw.   Ho  118611  57  'Slife,  Sir,  s<n 
making  a  hawbuck  of  me.      1858  /..v.i-  K.rfress 
4'3  The  veriest  hawbuck  that  ever  grew  and  flourished  in 
tne  wilds  of  Kent. 

Hawcubite  hykah.iit  .  Also  Hawca-, 
Hawku-.  One  of  a  band  of  dissolute  young  men 
who  infested  the  streets  of  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iSth  century;  a  street-bully,  a  ruffian. 

•  712  SwirT  Wonderf.  Fro/ill.  Wks.  17^  III.  I.  174,  I   am 
the  porter,  that   w 
the  Sloh<j<'. 
Reader's  Hatnl-H:.,  Ha-.f  aUte.     1882 
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693/1  Pounce  in  the  '  Tender  Husband  '  . .  having  a  whole- 
.istrust  at  his  return  ofp<>  ^  ami  Haw- 

kubites. 

t  Hawdod.  dial.  Obs.  [app.  f.  HAW  a.  blue 
+  Dor>  sb2\  A  name  for  the  Blue  Cornflower, 

Cciitaurea  Cyanus  (Britten  and  Holland  . 

1523  FITZHERB.  llnsl:  S  20  Diuers  maner  of  wedes,  as 
thistyls,  kedlokes,  dockes  . .  gouldes,  haudoddes,  dogfennel. 
Hawdod  hath  a  blewe  flourc.  and  a  fewe  lytlell  leues 
. .  and  groweth  comonly  in  rye  vpon  leane  gronnde,  and 
doihe  lyttel  hurte.  1730  in  York*.  Diaries  (Surtees)  296 
t  Brit.  &  Hul.)  A  flower  call'd  hawdods. 

Haw(e,  obs.  var.  HOE. 

Hawe,  obs.  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  HAI.L. 

t  Hawe-bake.  Obs.  In  the  following,  usually 
taken  as  =  '  haw{s~  baken  ',  baked  haws,  equivalent 
to  '  plain  fare' ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  Prol.  95  But  nathelees  I 
recche  noght  a  bene  Though  I  come  after  hym  with  hawe- 
bake  \Cainb.  MS.  aw  bake,  I.ansdtnrnc  halve  bake}  I  speke 
in  prose  and  lat  him  rymes  make. 

Hawel,  obs.  form  of  HATL  sb^  and  v.1 

Ha-wer.  [f.  HAWW.  +  -KK'.]  One  who 'haws'. 

1820  Miss  MiTroRnin  L'Estrange  Life  (18701  II.  ugHe 
is  such  a  doubter. — such  a  hummer  and  hawer. 

Hawes,  obs.  f.  hawse  :  see  HAI.SF,  sl>. 

Hawfinch  h^-finf).  [f.  HAW  sb*  +  FINCH.] 
The  common  grosbeak,  Cocfolhraitstes  milgaris,  a. 
bird  about  six  inches  in  length,  having  a  large 
strong  beak  adapted  for  breaking  the  hard  seeds 
and  kernels  which  form  its  food. 

1674  RAY  Collect.  Words,  Birds  88.  1759  P..  STILUS-CPU 
tr.  Biberg's  Eton.  A'at.  in  Misc.  Tracts  11762)  66  The  cross- 
bill that  lives  on  the  fir-cones,  and  the  hawfinch  that  feeds 
on  the  pine-cones.  1881  Standard  2  Mar.  5  The  haw- 
finch some  years  ago  was  as  common  in  Epping  Forest  as 
are  pigeons  in  the  Guildhall-yard. 

Hawgher,  obs.  form  of  HEIFER. 
Haw-haw  'hg-hg-  ,  int.,  s/i.,  and  a.     [Echoic; 
cf.  HA  HA.] 

A.  int.  An  expression  of  hesitation  uttered  re- 
peatedly in  an  affected  tone.     Also,  the  representa- 
tion of  loud  or  boisterous  laughter. 

1834  SEBA  SMITH  Maj.  J.  Dimming*  Lett.  (1835)  160 
1  Major,  call  back  Jany,  and  Barry,  and  Amos,  and  haw- 
haw-haw  ',  says  the  Gineral. 

B.  sb.  The  utterance  of  haw  haw ;    a  loud  or 
boisterous  laugh,  a  guffaw. 

1834  JAMF.S  Robber  t,  The  first  indication  of  his  coming 
was  a  peal  of  laughter,  a  loud  '  Haw,  haw,  haw '.  1889 
A.  R.  HOPE  in  Hoy's  ( >n>»  Pafer  10  Aug.  715/3  There  was 
another  chorus  of  haw-haws,  which  made  Ronald's  temper 
boil  over. 

C.  attrib.  or  adj.  Characterized  by  the  utterance 
of  haw  haw  as  an  affected  expression  of  hesitation. 

1841  LYTTON  tft.  4  Morn.  (1851)  314  (Hpppei  '  Hush^l ' 
saic 
di 

HARRISON  Choice  Bks'.  i iSV)  102  Lounging  with  that  Inef- 
fable haw-haw  air  of  your  Rotten  Row. 

Hence  Haw-hawism,  the  habit  of  affectedly 
uttering  haw  haw. 

1867  K.  YATES  Forlorn  Hope  x,  Forbes  would  assume  a 
languid  haw-hawism. 

Haw-haw,  v.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To  ntter  haw 
haw,  to  laugh  loudly  or  boisterously.  Hence 
Haw-hawing  vbl.  sb. 

1834  SEIIA  SMITH  Maj.  J.  Dmuning's  Lett.  (1835)  TOO  He 
stepM  up  to  me  .  .  thrcw'd  his  head  back,  and  haw-haw'd 
right  out.  1889  A  R.  HOPE  in  Boy's  Own  1'aper  10  Aug. 
715/3  The  other  rustics  haw-hawed  at  their  master's  repartee. 

Haw-haw,  var.  HA-HA  sb.- 
Hawin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  HAVKX. 
Hawk  hyk  ,.•/>!   Forms:  I  hafoo, heafoc,  -uc, 
haefuc,  habue.  heebuo),  2  hauek,  heauek,  2-4 
havek,  3  havec.  3-4  hauok,  3-7  hauk(e,  5-6 
halk,  5-7  hawke,   7  haulk,  7-  hawk.     [Com. 
Tent. :  OE.  hatiic,  heafoc  =  OS.  hatoc-  (in  proper 
names)   (MDu.    haric.  haver,  hawic,  Dn.   havik, 
KFrK  ha/ke,  \\'Fris.  hauck},  OI1G.  hal>iih,hapuh, 
MIKi.  habcfh,  -ich,  G.  haticht,  ON.  hatik-r,  horn 
*hafukr    Sw.  h'dk.  Da.  hiig} :— OTent.  *hatiuko-z; 
generally  referred  to  root  hat-,  haf-  to  seize,  as  L. 
arc: filer  to  caferc.] 

1.  Any  diurnal  bird  of  prey  used  in  falconry  ; 
any  bird  of  the  family  Falconidir.  In  Nat.  //is/., 
restricted  to  a  bird  of  the  subfamily  .  Ifdpitriine, 
with  rounded  and  comparatively  short  wings, 
which  chases  its  prey  near  the  ground;  distinguished 
from  a  falcon  or  bird  of  the  subfamily  faJconintf, 
which  has  long  pointed  wings  and  lofty  flight. 

"f  the  fist,  //;••  hire,  the  soar:  see  quots.    1841, 
1879. 

«7<x>  K  final  (11.  1023  llorodins.    uualh(hlebuc  [Kr/urt 
725  Corpus  Gt.  iZ^Soncariiis,  nmsha'nic. 
rtSoo  l.tiden  C,l<m.  =i  in  C.  K.  Texts  112  Acrifih 
haefuc.     rtiooo   ll'yrde  86  in  Exeter  Hk.  If.   8:- 

I  atemian  heafor:.    t H75  l-aui!>.  l!«>it. 
49  f>e  nabbed  feite  hn 
'/'''in.  Coll.  //(>"• 
wepnes.     a  1250  ^  K"de 

tliht  his  wei.     nws  Kfl.  .Int.  I. 
no  song,  Of  haveke  ne  of  hounde.    c  1440  I'r, «. 

-.    :  land   It.    ii.     i  J'., 


1841  LYTTON  Nt.  f,  Morn.  (1851)  314  (Hopper  Musn  r 
said  the  stranger,  perfectly  unconcerned,  and  regaining  the 
dignity  of  his  haw  haw  enunciation.  1866  Cornh.  Mag. 
Oct.  464  The  affected,  lisping,  and  haw-haw  fool.  1867  F. 


HAWK. 

Theyr  haukys  and  theyr  houndys.     1550  J.  ( 
I'r.  Heralds  §  8  (18771  60  We  have  hawkes  of  I 
leonardes,  leonerettes,  fawcons,  jeafawcons,  hobljes,  &  mer- 
lyons.     1612  DK  \YMIN  /'<>/v-<J//'.  iii.  42  His  deepe  moinh'il 
Hound  to  hunt,  his  long-wing'd  Hauiktoflie.  i6i4lij.H*ii 
l\  refill,  'ircat.  161  The  Soule,  like  unto  some  noble  Hauke, 
lets  passe  the  crowes.     1674  N.  Cox  C,ci:tl.  Recreat.  (1677) 

'•  Age  of  a  Hawk  ;  The  first  year,  a  Soarage.  Th'- 
second  year,  an  Interview.  The  third  year,  a  White  Hawk. 
The  fourth  year,  a  Hawk  of  the  first  Coat.  1727-51  CIIAM- 

:  c/.  s  v.,  When  ..carefully  looked  after,  she  [the  merlin] 
proves  an  excellent  hawk.  1801  STRUTT  .S  'forts  ff  Past.  I. 
li.  33  The  books  of  hawking  assign  to  trie  diffeient  ranks  of 
persons  the  sort  of  hawks  proper  to  be  used  by  them..  The 
eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  mertoun,  for  an  emperor.  .The 
gos-hawk,  for  a  yeoman  .  .  The  sparrow-hawk  for  a  priest. 
1841  BELANY  Falconry  b,  H  awk  jj  the  Fist.  One  that  flies 
direct  off  the  fist  without  mounting  or  wailing-on. 

e  Soar.    One  that  mounts  in  the  air,  and  waits- 
game  be  put  up.      1879  E.  D.  RADCI  n 
' 


J/aii'k  of  the  Soar.    One  that  mounts  in  the  air,  and  waits- 
on  until  the  game  be  put  up.      1879  E.  D.  RADCI  n 

l.ury*l.  lint.    IX.   6   The   first   class  cornpri-es  'fal. 
'  long-  '  ' 


.  .         . 

-winged  hawks',  or  4  hawks  of  the  lure'  ;.  .The  second 
class  is  that  of  '  hawks  ',  '  short-wineed  hawks  ',  or  '  hawks 
of  the  fist  '.  1893  N  F.WTON  Dut.  Birds,  Ha-.i'k,  a  word  of 
indefinite  meaning,  being  often  used  to  signify  all  diur- 
nal Kirds-of-Prey  which  are  neither  Vultures  nor  Ea.ult-s, 
and  again  more  exclusively  for  those  of  the  remainder  which 
are  not  Buzzards,  Falcons,  Harriers  or  Kites. 

b.  With  prefixed  word  indicating  species,  varie- 
ties, sorts  used  in  hawking,  etc.  :  as  brush-,  field-. 

Jishing-,  game-,  long-  or  short-winded,  etc.  Also 
Black  hawk,  the  American  rough-legged  buzzard  ; 
Jack-hawk,  a  male  hawk  ;  Kitchen  hawk  (see 
quot.  i6$6  ;  Musket-,  Small-bird-,  or  Spar- 
hawk,  the  Sparrow-hawk  ;  Bingtail  hawk  (Falfo 
Hudsonius);  Sharp-shinned  hawk  (I'.S.},  a 
small  species  (Aceipiter  fitscus}  with  extremely 
slender  shanks,  also  called  Pigeon  hau'k. 
under  their  first  element  Duck-,  Fish-,  J.ark-, 
Mouse-,  J'artridge-,  Qtiail-hnwk;  also  GOSHAWK, 
HOBBY-,  PIGEON-,  SPAHKOW-HAWK.  etc.). 

1486  fik.  St.  Albans  D  iv.  Ther  is  a  Spare  hawke,  and 
he  is  an  hawke  for  a  prest.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Orch.  %  Card. 
(1626)  45  If  you  have  a..Spar-hauke  in  Winter  to  makethe 
Black-bird  stoop  into  a  bush  or  hedge.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl. 
Recreat.  (1677)  172  'ITlis  is  a  great  fault,  and  more  incident 
to  and  worse  in  Field-Hawks  than  such  as  are  fitted  for  the 
River.  1686  BLOME  Cent/.  Kccrt-at.  n.  20  The  Lanner  .  .  is  a 
Hawk  well  known  .  .  being  called  a  Kitcnin  Hawk,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creit',Jack-haiuk,  the  Male.  1772  FORSTER 
in  f'hil.  Trans.  LXII.  382  This  species  [Pigeon  Hawkj  is 
called  a  small-bird  hawk  at  Hudson's  Bay.  1872  COCKS 
Key  N.  Artier.  Birds  (1884)  528  .  (ccipiter  fitscits,  sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  'Pigeon'  Hawk,  so-called,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Falco  colittnoarins.  It-id.  549  American 
'  Rough-legged  Buzzard  '  '  Black  Hawk  '.  1873  SIR  W. 
UULLKR  Birds  -V.  Zealand  I.  222  The  continuous  screaming 
of  the  Bush-Hawk  is  understood  by  the  natives  to  be  a  sure 
indication  of  change. 

c.  Proverbs  arid  phrases.  (See  also  Uuz/ABDrf.1 
i  b,  HANUSAW  b,  HEB.NSHAW.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Jfcert's  T.  214  With  empty  hand,  men 
may  none  haukes  tulle  [allure],  r  1530  H.  KHODI:S  />£. 
Nurture  740  in  Babees  Bk.  102  For  empty  fystes,  men  vse  to 
say,  cannot  the  Hawke  retayne.  1832  J.  P.  Ki 
Swallow  B.  (1860;  17,  I  entered  Richmond  between  hawk 
and  buzzard  [=at  twilight].  1846  G.  S.  FARF.R  Lett,  on 
Tractarian  Recess.  171  As  different  from..  modern  Popery, 
as  a  hawk  from  a  handspike. 

2.  With   qualifying  word   as  night-hawk,  dor- 
hawk, gnat  -hawk,  moth  -hawk,  screech-hawk,  ap- 
plied to  the  goatsucker.     (See  these  words.) 

3.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person,  in  various  senses  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  bird  of  prey  :  e.g.  one 
who  preys  on  others,  a  rapacious  person,  a  sharper 
or  cheat  ;  one  who  is  keen  and  grasping  ;  an  officer 
of  the  law  who  pounces  on  criminals  (as  in  vaga- 
bonds' phrase,  ware  the  hawk  :  see  WAKE). 

1548  HAI.L  Chron.,  F.du<.  //-',  199  b,  If  he  mifiht  ..  allure 
the  duke  to  his  partie,  that  king  Edward  should  he  desti- 
tute  of  one  of  his  best  Hawkes.  a  1553  UDALL  Roysttr  I>. 
in.  iii.  lArb.)  48  Ye  were  take  vp  for  haukes.  a  1700  1>.  K. 
Diet.  Cunt.  Creiv,  Hawk,  a  Sharper.  1824  GEN.  P.  THOMP- 
SON Exert.  1  1842)  III.  328  Men  are  hawks  when  they  view 
their  interests  singly,  and  beetles  when  they  are  to  lose  in 
crowds.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Koofavood  i.  n 
The  game's  spoiled  this  time.  .the  hawks  are  upon  us.  1843 
LEVER  J.  Hinton  ix.  (1878)  56  He..  ended  by  becoming  a 
hawk,  where  he  had  begun  as  a  pigeon. 

4.  altri/i.  and  Comb.  a.  obvious  combs.,  as  hawk- 
cage,  -hooJ,  -perch  ;  hawk-headed  adj. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  179/1  An  Hawke  bage,  cassidile.     1743- 
51  <  i.  EDWARDS  Nat   Hist.  Birds  165  The  H:tuk-li 
Parrot.     1812  Sf>ortiji^  Mag.  XXXIX.  27  The  haul 
1832  C.   I.ONI;  Egypt.  Atiti'],   I.  x.  22--  Tlie   hawk-headed 
sphinx.   iS&TENHYSOM  Enid  280  O  wretched  set  of  sparrows 
.  .  Who  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  sparrow-hawks  !  Speak,  if  you 
be  not  like  the  rest,  hawk-mad.    1891  Km.  ING  Man  \  Beast 
in  India  55  The  hawk-hood  of  soft  deerskin  .  .  jesses,  lures, 
and  hawk-bells,  are  still  regularly  mad(-in  the  Punjab. 

b.  Special  combs.  Hawk  eagle,  an  eagle  of  the 
genus  ffisattUI  ;  hawk-eye  (  6'..V.),  colloq.  appella- 
tion of  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Iowa,  popularly 
called  the  'Hawk-eye  State';  hawk-eyed  a., 
having  eyes  like  a  hawk's  ;  very  keen-sighted  : 
hawk-fly,  a  fly  of  the  family  Atllidf,  also  called 
hornet-flies,  which  prey  on  other  insects;,  t  hawk's- 
foot,  -feet,  an  old  name  for  the  columbine  ;  hawk- 
kite,  a  kite  made  of  silk  or  cotton  in  form  of  a 
hawk,  used  in  shooting  to  make  the  binU  lie  : 


HAWK. 

hawk's  meat,  food  for  a  hawk ;  also  fig.  ;Ci.  3)  ; 
hawk-nut,  a  name  for  the  earth-nut  or  pig-nut; 
hawk-parrot,  a  parrot  of  the  genus  Deroptyus  ; 
hawk-swallow,  a  local  name  for  the  swift  ; 
hawkwise  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  hawk. 

1883  Casseifs  .Viz/.  Hist.  111.284  *  Hawk  Eagles  i  .\'isaefus\ 
remarkable  for  their  long  legs.  1818  TODD,  *Jfawk-ey(d. 
1849  ROBEKTMIX  Strut,  Ser.  i.  xiii.  u866i  227  The  hawk- 
eyed  deities  of  Egypt,  .implied  omniscience.  1890  BOLDRE- 
WOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891  335  The  hawk-eyed  Piambook 
had  descried  the  stranded  coach  . .  about  a  mile  off.  1747 
GOULD  Eng.  Ants  6  The  Dragon,  or  more  properly,  large 
"Hawk-fly.  1883  Cassis  \af.  Hist.  VI.  86  These  insects 
ithe  Asilideei.  .from  their  habits,  might  very  well  be  called 
'  Hawk  Flies  \  a  1500  Slontu'  JAS".  5,  If  6/1  Columbina,  PCS 
aucipitis,  idem  G[a!lice]  columbine,  A[nglice]  ^hauekesfet. 
Ibid.  10  2  l\~s  dHcipitiS)  A[ngliceJ  bauekesfot.  1888  LL. 
PRYCE  Pheasant  R,\irin^  161  \\*ho  can  make  a  really  satis- 
factory vhawk  kite  ?  1577  HARRISON  England  11.  i.  1,1877^  i. 
34  A  minister  taking  a  benefice  . .  was  inforced  to  paie  to 
his  pairone  tvventie  quarters  of  otes,  ten  quarters  of  wheate, 
and  sixteene  yeerelie  of  barleie,  which  he  called  *hawkes 
meat.  1684  R.  H.  School Recreat.  82  Wash  your  Hawks- 
meal  with  the  Juice  thereof  when  you  feed  him.  ijz^ 
Kay's  Sytwfis.  Stiff.  209  Earth-nut,  or  Kipper-nut,  .by  the 
Vulgar  Pignuts,  .in  some  Places  vHawknut.  1885  SWAINSON 
Pr<n<.  Names  Birds  96  Swift . . *  Hawk  swallow.  From  its 
habit  of  hawking  for  flies.  1818  KEATS  Endym.  iv.  514  Her 
steed  a  little  higher  soar'd,  and  then  Dropt  *  hawk  wise  to 

tHawk,  **.-'  Obs.  [Cf.  HECK  .r/O  2.]  A  kind 
of  fish-trap  :  see  quots. 

1669  WORUDGE  Syst.  Agric.  i'i6Si1  252  There  is  a  sort  of 
Engine,  by  some  termed  a  Hawk,  made  almost  like  unto 
a  Fish-pot,  being  a  square  frame  of  Timber  fitted  to  the 
place  ..and  wrought  with  Wire  to  a  point  almost,  so  that 
what  Fish  soever  go  through  the  same,  cannot  go  back 
again.  1705  Act  4  <$-  5  ^«'«  c.  8  §  5  Nets,  Pots,  Racks, 
Hawks,  Gins  or  other  Devices  to  kill  Salmon. 

Hawk  (h§k\  sb2  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
plasterer's  tool :  see  quots.  Hence  Hawk-boy. 

1700  MIIXON  .'1/t'r//.  Excrc.  12  Tools  relating  to  Plastering 
..3.  A  Hawke,  made  of  Wood  about  the  bigness  of  a  square 
Trencher,  with  a  handle,  .whereon  the  Lime  and  Hair 
being  put,  they  take  from  it  more  or  less  as  they  please. 
1813  Builder's  Perp.  Price-Bk.  (Kelly)  142  Hawk-boy,  per 
day  is.  $d.  1842-76  GWILT  A  f  chit.  Gloss.,  Hawkt  a  small 
quadrangular  tool  with  a  handle,  used  by  a  plasterer,  on 
which  the  stuff  required  by  him  is  served..  He  has  always 
a  boy  attending  on  him,  by  whom  he  is  supplied  with  the 
material.  The  boy  in  question  is  called  a  Hawk  boy.  1892 
IK  i  rv  in  Contemp.  R&.  Jan.  152  A  plasterer  called 
to  the  boy  to  bring  him  his  hawk. 

Hawk,  $b.±  [f.  HAWK  z-.3]  An  effort  made  to 
clear  the  throat ;  the  noise  made  in  such  an  effort. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middlctotfs  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII. 
18  After  a  rotten  hawk  and  a  hem,  he  began  to  spit.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Hawk,  .an  effort  to  force  phlegm  up  the  throat. 

Hawk,  dial,  form  of  HACK  s/>.1  i  b. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Hawk,  a  dung  fork.  1893  Xc-rtkitmbld. 
Gloss,,  Hawk,  an  implement  or  hand-tool  for  filling  manure. 

Hawk  ,h§k),  v.i    [f.  HAWK  ^.'] 

1.  intr.  To  chase  or  hunt  game  with  a  trained 
hawk;  to  engage  in  or  practise  falconry. 

1340-70  Alf.t.  rS-  Dind.  299  For  to  hauke  ne  hunte  haue 
we  no  leue.  c  1345  Orphco  294  Every  on  an  hauke  on  honed 
bere,  And  went  haukyng  by  the  rivere.  1548  LATIMER 
Flotighcrs  lArbJ  25  Thei  hauke,  thei  hunt,  thei  card,  thei 
dyce.  1697  R.  PEIRCE  Bath  Mew.  i.  iv.  Si  [He]  went  hence, 
to  his  own  House,  to  Hawk  (after  the  Harvest  was  in)  for 
a  Month.  1884  TENNYSON  Becket  45  Where  is  the  King? 
.  .(-one  hawking  on  the  Nene. 

b.  trans.  Cf.  to  hunt  a  cover. 

1783  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.  iMorell)  i.  s.v.,  Let  us  first 
hawk  this  ersh,  for  here  lieth  a  covey. 

2.  intr.  Of  birds   or  insects  :    To  hunt   on   the 
ring. 


181 

•-  isio  MORE  Picas  Wks.  15/1  All  the  aduauntage  that  ye 


flood  To  furnish  her  loquacious  nest  with  Food.  1768  G. 
WHITE  .SW/w«,-  x\i-  11853)  89  The  bird  [a  martin]  was 
hawking  briskly  after  the  flies.  1851  THOMAS  in  Zc, 
3650  As  daybreak  advanced,  I  could  see  the  fernowls  . . 
hawking  for  moths.  1879  JEFFERIES  H'ild  Lift  in  S.  Ci'. 
318  A  dragon  fly,  hawking  to  and  fro  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  hedge. 

b.  trans.  To  pursue  or  attack  on  the  wing,  as  a 
hawk  does;  to  prey  upon  while  flying. 

1825  R.  P.  \VARI.  :  I.  Nvii.';io'The  lark  sings 

to  the  moment  when  she  is  hawked.    1868  KISGSLKY  Christ- 
mas Day  15  Flitting  bats  Hawk  the  pale  moths  of  winter. 

3.    To  hawk  at :  to  fly  at  or  attack  on  the  wing, 
as  a  hawk  does.     Of  a  person  :  To  fly  a  hawk  at. 

1605  SHAHS.  Jfact.  it.  iv.  13  A  Faulcon 'towring  in  her 

pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  Mowsing  Owle  hawkt  at,  and 

kill'd.      16330.  HERBEKT    Timple,  Sacrifice  xxiii,  Who 

does   hawk  at    eagles   with  a  dove?      1690  LOCKE  Hum. 

Ep.  to  Rdr.  7  He  that  hawks  at  Larks  and  Sparrows 

has  no  less  Sport,  .than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  Game.    i8?a 

.  ;  36  Will  you  hawk  at  game  or  carrion  ? 

;.i.   (1739)  106 

He  hawked  at  all  manner  of  game,  France,  Scotland, 'Eng- 
land, Laity,  Clergy.  iSzo  .  Fo  hawk  at 
one  brother  with  another,  is  less  than  fair  play.  1886  H. 
SlIABT  0K<tte&rI.  ii.  28  Ac -adorned  to  be  welcomed  with 
smiles  and  even  hawked  ;u  l>y  young  ladies  on  promotion. 
b.  ti\nif.  To  let  fly. 

1709    STRY  I.    lii.    56;     They    straightway 

hawked  at  their  adversaries  the  terrible  name  of  the  high 

t4.   To  hawk  after  >  far  :  to  hunt  after,  to  en- 
deavour to  catch  or  gain. 


hawke  after,  and  all  the  fauour  of  the  court.     1548 

etc.  Erasin.  l\ir.  Matt,  .\xiii.  107  To  hawke  for  a  vayne 


UDALL, 

opinion  of  holines.  1581  MARBECK  Bfc.  of  Notes  1076  When 
we  do  any  good  deed,  .we  should  not  hunt  and  hauke  after 
the  praise  of  men.  1700  ASTKY  tr.  Saaredra-F<i.vardo  \\. 
98  It  hawks  after  his  Favour,  with  the  Nets  of  Flattery. 
1720  Lett.fr.  Lond.  Jrnl.  (1721)  9  A  Bookseller .. hawked 
at  the  Inn  for  Oxford  Scholars. 

Hawk  (,hgk\  z/.-  Also  6  hauk(e.  [app.  a  back 
formation  from  HAWKER  $b?\ 

1.  intr.  To  practise  the  trade  of  a  hawker. 
I54*-3  Act   34  A.  35  Hen.    ?*///,  c.  10  §  2   Euill  disposed 

persons,  .vse  daily  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  hauking  abroad 
in  the  Country,  to  Villages  and  to  mens  houses,  putting  the 
same  naughty  ware  to  sale  secretly.  1676  MABVELL  Mr. 
Sinirke  33  The  little  Emissary  es  . .  hawke  about  from 
London  to  Westminster  with  their  Britches  stiffe  with  the 
Copyes,  and  will  sell  them  to  any  one.  1712  ARBUTHNOT 
'John  Bull  \\\.  iv,  Togo  hawking  and  peddling  about  the 
streets,  selling  knives,  scissors,  and  shoe-buckles, 

2.  trans.  To  carry  about  from  place  to  place  and 
offer  for  sale  ;  to  cry  in  the  street. 

1713  SWIFT  Imit.  HOT.  \.  vii.  41  His  works  were  hawk'd  in 
ev'ry  street,  But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet.  1759  Coinfl. 
Let. -writer  ted.  6)  215  They  immediately  hawked  it  about 
to  every  surgeon.  1833  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  I. 
vi-  I  56.  51  Inflammatory  addresses  were  hawked  in  every 
street.  1866  ROGEBS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xix.  457  Salt  was 
hawked  about  by  retail  dealers. 
b.  transf.  andyf^". 

rt  1745  SWIFT  Friendly  Apol.  iR.i,  All  this  with  design  .. 
To  hear  his  praises  hawk'd  about.  1801  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Belinda  (1832  I.  ii.  28  Last  winter,  when  I  was  at  Bath  . . 
this  Belinda  Portman  was  hawked  about  everywhere. 
1847  L.  HUNT  Men,  IVonun.  <$•  B.  II.  x.  237  She  consented 
to  be  hawked  about  as  a  sort  of  nurse  and  overseer.  1869 
LOWELL  Winter- Even.  Hymn  i.v,  I  come  not  of  the  race, 
That  hawk  their  sorrows  in  the  market-place. 

3.  tram.  To  traverse  as  a  hawker  with  something 
to  dispose  of;  to  canvass. 

1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xm.  i.  V.  3  That  is  all  her 
Hungarian  Majesty  has  yet  got  by  hawking  the  world, 
Pragmatic  Sanction  in  hand. 

4.  intr.   slang.   (See  quot.) 

1851  MAVHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  328  They  have  a  man  .. 
sometimes  at  a  fair,  to  hawk,  or  act  as  a  button  (a  decoy)  to 
purchase  the  first  lot  of  goods  put  up. 

Hence  Hawked///.  a.,  Hawking  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

154^-3  AC*  34  #  35  Hen..  VIII,  c.  10  §  3  No  . .  couerlet- 
makers.  .shall,  .vse  the  said  craft  of  haukynge,  or  go  as 
haukers.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cn-ic,  Hawking,  going 
about  Town  and  Country)  w'ith  Scotch-Cloth,  &c.  or  News- 
papers. 1708  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Susie  Body  v.  i,  Those  little 
Hawking  Females  that  traverse  the  Park,  and  the  Play- 
House,  to  put  off  their  damag'd  Ware.  1715  M.  DAVIES 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  346  Hawk'd-about  Tryal-Pamphlets.  1862 


TROLLOPE  Orley  F.  vi,   I  call  it  hawking  and  peddling, 
the  country  with  your  goods  on  your  back. 


that  going  round  the 
It  ain't  trade. 


Hawk  ,hgk  ,  v.3  Also  6-7  haukse,  7  haulk. 
[Of  uncertain  origin  ;  probably  echoic.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  an  effort  to  clear  the  throat  of 
phlegm  ;  to  clear  the  throat  noisily. 

1583  [see  liuu'king  below].  1602  ROWLANDS  Greenes 
Ghost  9  Then  they  will  hamme  and  hauke,  and  saie  they 
are  not  euery  bodie,  and  so  take  their  mony.  1638  MEDE 
Rertfr.  God's  House  Wks.  (1672)  n.  349  Nor  is  it  lawful  for 
us.. to  hauk  or  hem  in  the  Church.  179^  Sporting  .Ifag. 
X.  272  A  man  . .  began  to  hawk  and  spit.  1816  SCOTT 
Atttiy.  xxx,  'I  shall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter1,  said 
M'liuyre  ..  coughing  and  hawking  as  if  the  translation 
stuck  in  his  throat.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3) 
1 .  299  There  is  a  frequent  tendency  to  cough  and  hawk. 

2.  trans.  To    bring    up  with   a  strong  effort  of 
clearing  the  throat. 

1581  MfLCASTER  Positions  xx.  (1887)  84  For  hauking  vp 
of  blood.  1676  WISEMAN  vj.\  A  stinking  tough  phlegm 
which  she  hawked  up  in  the  mornings.  1751  SMOLLETT 
/Yr.  /YL.  xiv,  He  hawked  up,  with  incredible  straining,  the 
interjection  ah  !  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Princ.  ff  Pract. 
Fhys.  xxviii.  11871)  593  He  hawked  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day  a  considerable  quantity  of  ropy  mucus. 

Hence  Hawking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  Ded.  (ArbJ  7  In  such  hauking 
wise,  as  if  he  were  throtled  with  the  chincoughe.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  1".  L.  v.  iii.  12  Shal  we  clap  into  't  roundly, 
without  hauking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse  ?  1831 
TRELAWNV  Ad''.  }\'iin^cr  Sen  II.  149  A  gawky,  .bilious, 
hawking  Frenchman.  1892  W.  H.  HUDSON  La  Plata  xx. 
307  The  violent  hawking  of  a  man  clearing  his  throat. 

Hawk-bell :  see  HAWK'S  BELL. 
Hawkbill. 

1.  A  species  of  turtle  ;   =HAWK'S-BILL  i. 

1782  P.  H.  BRUCE  .!/<•;/.•.  xn.  424-5  Many  sorts  of  tor- 
toises, of  which  the  hawk-bill  is  the  most  valuable  for  its 
fine  shell.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Me.  rrv/j-  Ar.iin.  Life  27,  I 
found  a  hawk-bill  turtle  lying  on  the  surface. 

2.  An  instrument.    (See  quots.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Di^l.  Hfedk.,/fawM£utA  pliers  with  curved 
nose,  to  hold  pieces  in  blow-pipe  soldering.  / 

H  having  a  curving,  hooked  saw-tooth, 
somewhat  resembling  the  upper  mandible  of  the  hawk. 

So  Hawk-billed  a.,  having  a  mouth  like  a  hawk's 
beak,  as  the  ha-ck-bilUJ  turtle  \  =  HAWK'S-BILL). 

Hawkbit      h<vk!jit  .        [f.     HAWK: WEED     + 

DKVII.'S-  KIT.  Called  by  Ray  and  others,  'Hiir- 
aciiun  minus  f:  lice,  llawkweed  with 

bitten  roots.  Yellow  Devil's  bit'  (after  Devil's  bit 
Scabious  ;  the  compressed  form  IIim.'kbit  was  in- 
troduced by  1'etiver  in  1713.] 


HAWKING. 

A  book-name  for  the  genus  Apargia  of  composite 
plants,  resembling  hawkweeds. 

1713  PKTIVEK  llcrl'.  Brit.  Kaii  Catal.,  Common  Hawkbil. 
Jagged  Hawkbit  [etc. ].  1825  }.  E.  SMITH  Eng.  Flora  III. 
351.  1843  W.  GAZE  in  Zoologist  I.  30 The  autumnal  hawk- 
bit  and  dandelion.  1881  G.  ALLEN"  ( "igncttes  jr.  .\atnre 
XXH,  Some  golden  heads  of  the  autumnal  hawkbit. 

Hawked  (hjkt),  a.i  [f.  HAWK  rf.'  +  -EH  :  cf. 
hooked.}  Curved  like  a  hawk's  beak  ;  aquiline. 

'577  HELLOWES  Giicnara's  Chron.  72  Adrian  had  an  high 
bodie  ..nose  somewhat  hawked.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pst-nd.  Ef>.  vi.  xi.  333  Flat  noses  seem  comlyunto  the  Moore, 
an  Aquiline  or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian.  1712  HEARNL 
Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  439  He  had  a  hawk'd  Nose.  .845 

AMES  Stepmother  11846)  II.  xxiii.  351  A  stout,  well-made, 


J* 

h.i 


.wked-faced  man. 

Hawked  ;hj>kt\  a.?  Sf.  and  iwrth.  dial.  Also 
hawkit.  [Derivation  obscure.]  Of  cattle  :'  Having 
white  spots  or  streaks'  (Jam.)  ;  spotted,  streaked. 
as  in  red-hau>kcd. 

1500-20  DUN-BAR  Fcn$cit  Freir  103  He  maid  a  hundreth 
nolt  all  hawkit.  1612-3  '»  Ar-  Riding  Rec  11884)  II.  n 
A  cow  .  .  red  hawked  in  colour.  1658  W.  CHAMBERLAYNE 
Love's  Victory  in  Fliaronnida  iv.  (1850)  181  As  much  as 
the  slit  in  our  hawked  bullock's  ear.  1811  \V.  AITON  Agric. 
Ayrshire  xiv.  425  A  cow  with  much  white  on  her  neck  was 
termed  a  hawked  cow.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I  do 
still  baud  by  the  real  hawkit  Airshire  breed. 

Hawker  (h§-kai),  rf.l  [OE.  hafoccre,  f.  haft* 
HAWK  st.i;  see  -ER  1  (cf.  fowler^]  One  who 
hawks,  or  engages  in  the  sport  of  hawking  ;  one 
who  tends  or  trains  hawks  ;  a  falconer. 

a  975  Canons  Edgar  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laivs  II.  258  We 
laerao  bset  preost  ne  beo  hunta,  ne  hafecere.  1463  Mann.  <y 
Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  225  Item,  the  same  day  my  mastyr 
gaff  to  the  hawkerys,  xij.*/.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  x.  viii. 
(R.>,  The  hawkers  and  foulers  when  they  have  caught  the 
foule,  divide  the  bootie  with  the  ha\\  kes.  1893  EARL  DUN- 
MORE  Paiuirs  II.  269  Hassan  Beg  .  .  enlisted  the  services  of 
a  professional  hawker  .  .  so  off  we  went  with  our  falcon. 

Hawker  (ho-kaj),  sf>.-  [app.  a.  MLG.  hoker,  in 
LG.  and  Ger.  hoker,  Du.  heitker,  higgler,  hawker, 
huckster,  costermonger.  The  LG.  word  is  usually 
referred  to  hocken  to  take  upon  the  back,  to  carry 
pick-a-back,  also,  to  squat,  keep  sitting  in  the 
same  place  ;  and  has  been  variously  explained  as 
one  that  carries  a  pack  or  load  on  his  back,  and 
one  that  sits  at  a  stall.] 

A  man  who  goes  from  place  to  place  selling  his 
goods,  or  who  cries  them  in  the  street.  In  mod.  use 
technically  distinguished  from  pedlar  :  see  quot. 


1510  NottiHgJiam  Rec,  III,  104  Pro  correctione  habenda 
de  les  Hawkers,  \\}s.  \\\]d.  1533  Act  25  Hen.  /"///,  c.  9 
§  6  Sundry  euill  disposed  persons,  which  commonly  beene 
called  haukers  .  .  goe  about  from  place  to  place  within  thb. 
Realme,  vsing  buying  and  selling  of  Brasse  and  Pewter. 
1542-3  [see  hawking:  HAWK  T'.J  i].  1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1432/1  A  sort  of  loose  and  idle  persons,  called  Hawkers,  who 
do  daily  publish  and  sell  seditious  Books,  .contrary  to  Law. 
1711  BUDGF.LL  Spect.  No.  150  P  i,  1  heard  the  Hawker? 
with  great  Vehemence  crying  about  a  Paper.  1785  CRABBK 
Xcwsfaptr  Wks.  1834  II.  118  The  rattling  hawker  vend,-, 
through  gaping  streets.  1895  Daily  A'fit-s  19  Mar.  7/7  He 
saw  defendant  acting  as  a  hawker  .  .  He  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  licence,  when  he  produced  a  pedlar's  licence.  .A  hawker  is 
a  man  who  travels  about  selling  goods  with  a  horse  and  cart 
or  van.  A  pedlar  carries  his  goods  himself.  .The  cost  of  a 
pedlar's  licence  is  $s.  ,  and  is  granted  by  the  police.  Ha\vker&' 
licences  are  granted  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  cost  2/. 

fig.  a  rfBjOLDBAJM  'li'A-s.  $  Rent.  (1686)  26  The  Churches 
Hawkers  in  Divinity,  Who  'stead  of  Lace,  and  Ribbons, 
Doctrine  cry.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  I.  x  iii,  This  broad- 
brim'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 

b.  A  horse  used  in  hawking  goods. 

1719  D'UnFtv  Pills  IV.  13  On  Pads,  Hawkers,  Hunters, 
on  Higlers  and  Racers. 

Hence  Hawker  v.  intr.,  to  act  as  a  hawker  ; 
whence  Hawkering///.  a. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  iii.  620  [He]  was  implacable  and 
auker'd  To  all  that  Interlop'd,  and  Hawker'd.  168*  OLD- 
HAM  Sat.  to  friend  Wks.  (Bell)  221  They  are  forced  to  ply 
For  jobs  of  hawkering  divinity. 

Hawker,  obs.  form  of  HOOKER,  a  small  vessel. 

Hawkery  (hg-ksri;.  w>nct-wd.  [f.  HAUK 
sb.{  :  cf.  rookery,  and  see  -EBY.]  A  place  where 
hawks  are  kept. 

1832  L.  HverrSirR.£sAtr(tBy$  35  Lord  Berkeley  had 
proposed  to  shew  them  a  hawkery  of  his  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Hawkey,  hawkie  ,h£'ki  .  St.  and  north,  dial. 
[Of  same  origin  as  HAWKED  a,-,  with  denominative 
-it,  -y,  as  in  blacky,  brownie,  etc.]  '  A  cow,  pro- 
perly one  with  a  white  face  ;  often  used  as  a  general 
name  for  a  cow  or  an  affectionate  name  for  a 
favourite  cow'  Jam.). 

1724  RAMSAY  G?nt,  Sheph.  n.  iii,  Nae  mair  the  hawke  >  a 
shall  thou  milk.  1785  BURNS  (.'-V.Vr'j  S(ii.  Xt.  xi,  The 
soupe  their  only  Hawkie  does  afford.  1893  Xprikuinbld. 
Gltiss.,  Hau'kit,  a  white-faced  cow.  Also  a  general  pet- 
name  for  the 

Hawkey,  hawkie,  var.  HOCKEY. 

Hawking  O1'?'^1;)  ,  t'M-  ^l     [f.  HAWK  :•.'] 
1.  The  sport  or  practice  of  chasing  birds  or  small 

animals  by  means  of  trained  hawks. 
<  1374  Cm,  m.  1-79-    '»375  I-1*1- 

.79  Quhar-throw  of  halkinge  ande  of  huntings  Ha- 

boundauly  thar  lia  !e  be  k-vrtfe.     ,1480  '. 
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HAWKING 

.SytHon  iv.  120  Theyr  faderwasa  hawkyn.;  vppon  I1.. 

,  Iia  ]  :     j  rlo  ryde  wllh 

hym  an  bawkynge.     1596  SHAKS.   1'am.  Mir.  Induct-  n.  45 

thou  loue  hawking?     1660  H.  Ai  is  FaHmati 
7  He    runs   n.it    to  Hawkings    nor  Huntings.     1841  LANE 
A  nit1.  \ts.  I    126  Hunting  and  hawking  were  common  and 
favourite  diversion*  of  tht  . 

1611    PIKKI.B    A'  \vkb.    187.5   III.  166 

u  go  a  hawking  after  me? 

2.  atlrib.  and  Comb.  Relating  to  or  used  in  hawk- 
ing, as  hawking-bag.  costume,  -gauntlet,  -glove, 

.  -pouch,  spaniel. 

1598  FLORID,  f-'atconu-ra,  a  faulkners  bagg^-,  a  hauking 
pouch.  i6ai  I  M<AYIOS  Poly-olb.  xx,  The  falconers  take  their 
hawking-poles  in  hand.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoot<>iui<i 

-,:ie  is  not  acquainted  with  the  hawking  I'i.ii-^i.     1656 

S.   HOLLAND  y.ura  (1719    52,  1  can  seclude  .tolus  and  his 

Sons  in  a  Hawking-bai,'.     1676  I.ortd.   Gaz.   No.  1124/4  A 

large  well  made  Hawking-Spaniel.    1813  Scon  Qiantin  11. 

li,  A  hawking  gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  though  he  carried 

i.     1841  Ku  HINSTONE  1 1  iit.  Ind.  II.  255  Behr.im  took 

itage  of  Akljer's  absence  on  a  hawking  party.     1888 

BRADDON  Fata!  Three  \.  i,  The  Chelsea  lady  was  in 

hawking  costume. 

Hawking,  fpl.  a.1    [(.  HAWK  z>.'  +  -ING-.] 

Th:it  hawks  ;  addicted  to  the  sport  of  hawking. 
In  Shaks.  1601,  'hawk-like,  keen'  (Schmidt  . 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'ell  i.  i.  105  His  arched  browes,  his 
hawking  eie.  1601  CORNWALLYES  Kss.  xxii,  Me  thinkes  a 
drunken  Cobler,  and  a  meere  hawking  Gentleman  ranks 
equally.  1855  M  \CAL-L  \v  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  770  His  sarcastic 
remarks  ou  the  hunting,  hawking  boors. 

Hawking,  -vbl.  sbs.  and  ///.  adjs?  and  3 :  see 
under  HAWK  v.-  and  3. 

Hawkish  ;hg-kij  ,  a.  [f.  HAWK  sf>.*  +  -isn.] 
Somewhat  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  hawk. 

1841  CAKLVLK  Misc.  fi857l  IV.  245  Of  temper  most  ac- 
cipitral,  hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say  vulturish.  1859  H. 
KINGSLEY  G.  Hamlyn  I.  vi.  64  She.  .was  now  too  fierce  and 
hawkish  looking,  though  you  would  still  call  her  handsome. 

Hawkit,  Sc.  var.  of  HAWKED-. 

Hawk-like,  a.  Like  a  hawk,  or  like  that  of 
a  hawk. 

c  i6iz  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxii.  121  Who,  hawk-like,  ayres 
swiftest  passenger  That  holds  a  timorous  dove  in  chace  [etc.]. 
1775  ( J.  Win  1 1:  -S <//•<'>•«*•  xliii.  109  This  species  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  common  buzzard  by  its  hawk-like 
appearance.  1892  MRS.  H.  WARD  D.  Grieve  I.  6  With  a 
sudden  hawk-like  gesture.,  she  tried  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Hawk-moth.  A  moth  of  the  family  Sphin- 
;'z'</.r  or  Sphingina;  a  sphinx-moth  ;  so  called  from 
their  manner  of  flight,  which  resembles  the  hover- 
ing and  darting  of  a  hawk.  There  are  many  genera 
and  species,  as  DEATH'S-HEAD  h.,  ELEPHANT  h., 
Ill  MMIXC-DIKD  h.,  PRIVET  //. :  see  these  words. 

1785  M.  MARTIN  \titlf  \  The  Aurelian's  Vade  Mecum  ;  con- 
taining . .  Catalogue  of  Plants  affording  Nourishment  to 
Butterflies,  Hawk-moths,  .and  Moths  in  the  state  of  Cater- 
pillars. 1847  CARPKNTiiK  Zeal.  §  707  The  larva;  of  the 
Hawk-Moths  have  always  sixteen  feet.  1851  MEDLOCK  tr. 
Schacdler's  Zool.  565  Lepidopterous  insects  are  . .  ranked 
as  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  Sphinges  or  hawk-moths. 

Hawk-nose.  A  nose  curved  like  a  hawk's 
Ijcak  ;  an  aquiline  nose. 

IS33  UDALL  Flintier*  Lot.  Sfeakyug  192  (R.)  Crokyng  or 
bowyng  inwarde,  like  as  the  bil  . .  of  an  bauke,  and  such 
we  call  in  scorne  or  derision  hauke-noses.  1611  COTGR.  s.v. 
Xez,  A  high-raisd,  or  hawke,  nose.  1680  Lonit.  Gaz.  No. 
'544^4  A  Dapple  Grey  Mare  ..seven  years  old,  a  Hawk 
Nose.  1889  BROW  SING  Iinperante  A  itg.  122  Those  sparkling 
eyes  beneath  their  eyebrows'  ridge  (Each  meets  each,  and 
the  hawk-nose  rules  between). 

Hawk-nosed,  a.  Having  a  nose  curved  like 
a  hawk's  beak. 

1530  PALSGR.  315/1  Hawknosed,  becqu.  166*  J.  DAVICS  tr. 
Oleariiis'  I'oy.  Aitibtiss.  271  He  was.  .somewhat  Hawk- 
nos'd,  as  most  of  the  Persians  are.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt. 
/>V««tT'///c  III.  120  A  fierce,  game-looking  set  of  fellows  ; 
tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and  very  much  resembling  the  Crows. 

Hawk-owl.  A  name  given  to  :  a.  The  Short- 
eared  Owl,  Asia  Itrachyotus.  b.  The  Day-owl, 
Stirnia  nlula  or  funerea.  Both  so  called  from 
their  smaller  heads,  and  habit  of  seeking  their  food 
during  the  day. 

'743  5<  (J-  tuwARns  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  62  The  Little 
Hawk  Owl.  This  Bird  is  rather  bigger  than  a  Sparrow- 
Hawk.  1801  G.  MUXTAGU  Oruith.  Did.  (1833)  242  The 
Hawk  Owl  comes  to  us  in  October.  1811  A.  WI'LSON  Amcr. 
it.  VI.  64  Hawk  Owl  . .  This  is  another  inhabitant  of 
both  continents. .a  connecting  link  between  the  Hawk  and 
Owl  tribes.  1856  KMI-IIT  Cyii.  Xat.  Hist.  IV.  ^Suruia 
funerea.  il  hunts  frequently  in  the  day-time.  The  small-r 
head,  .combined  with  these  habits,  have  obtained  for  it  the 
I  Hawk-Owl. 

Hawk's-beard.  A  book-name  for  the  genus 
Crepis  of  composite  plants,  allied  to  the  hawk- 
weeds. 

1806  J.  ("lALl'lSK  Krit.  Bot.  S  347  Crefis,  hawksbeard. 
'8*1  M  /'/.  III.  180. 

Hawk's  bell,  hawk-bell.  A  small  spherical 


'/.  All-Mi!!  I  >iij_ 'heading',  Ofhawkys  Bellys..Off 


hawke  belli:,  ;  i   lyttill  of  charge  of 

ih.iym.       162^  'oly-flt,   .vx,  Thi:  tremiiling  fowl 

that  hear    the  jigging   hawk-bells  ring.      1777 
1 1  at.   Amcr.  .17781   I.   n.- 93  rl  hey  ..  received  from  them 
hawks-bells,  glass  beads  or  otli  1831  ll'tstm 

Ktv.  XVI.    132   liw  ;:.belU.      1835  W.    IRVINO 
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Cra\  .  .'  298  Morris-dancers,  gaily  dressed  up 

with  ribands  and  hawks'-bells. 

Hawk's-bill. 

1.  Also  hawk*  s-bill  turtle.'   A  species  of  turtle, 
Chelone  imbricata^  having  a  mouth  resembling  the 
beak  of  a  hawk,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  furnishing  the 
tortoiseshell  of  commerce.     Also  HAWKBILL. 

1657  R.  LICON  Air<W<*j  (1673^4  The  Loggerhead  Turtle, 
and  the  Hawks  bill  Turtle,  of  which  sorts,  the  latter  is  the 
best.  1697  DAMPIER  fey.  I.  103  The  HawlubiH  Turtle  is 
the  least  kind  ;  they  are  so  called  because  their  mouths 
[resemble]  the  Bill  of  a  Hawk  :  On  the  backs  of  these 
Hawksbill  Turtle  grows  that  Shell  which  is  so  much 
esteem'd  for  making  Cabinets,  Combs  [etc,].  1712  E.  COOKE 
I'oy.  S.  Ssa  20  There  is  Plenty  of  Tortoises,  or  Turtle,  but 
not  very  good  to  eat,  being  a  sort  of  Hawksbill.  189* 
Chiiml'.  JrnL  14  May  318/2  The  thirteen  plates  of  tortoise- 
shell  on  the  carapace  of  the  hawk's-bill  tortoise. 

2.  Part  of  the  striking  action  of  a  clock. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mfdt.,  Hawk's  bill*  a  catch-piece 
attached  to  a  vibrating  arm,  which  acts  as  a  detent  in  the 
rack  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  assists  in  effecting 
the  proper  number  of  strokes. 

3.  iSee  quot.) 

1708  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  78  Gtyphites,  the  Hawk's  Hill, 
or  A-uu-^hcll. 

Hawk's  eye.     Also  hawk-eye. 

1.  The  eye  of  a  hawk  ;  hence,  a  sharp  or  keen 
eye  like  a  hawk's. 

1684  OTWAY  Atheist  iv.  i,  A  plague  of  her  Hawk's  Eyes  ! 
1687  CONGREVK  Old  Back,  i.  i,  I  have  a  Hawk's  Eye  at  a 
Woman's  Hand.  1833  TENNYSON  roeins  119  Your  hawk- 
eyes  are  keen  and  bright.  1884  STURGEON  in  Sword  <y 
Trtrwel  July  338  There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  seem 
to  have  hawks'  eyes  where  anything  evil  is  concerned. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  species  of  plover,  as 
the  golden  plover  and  the  black-bellied  plover. 

1813  A.  WILSON  Amcr.  Oruith.  VII.  42  It  is  said,  that  at 
Hudson's  Bay  it  [the  black-bellied  plover]  is  called  the 
Hawk's-eye  on  account  of  its  brilliancy. 

Hawkweed  h^-kiw/d).  [transl.  of  L.  hiera- 
cium  =  (jr.  Itpaictoy,  f.  t«pa£  hawk,  falcon;  but  the 
ancient  application  of  the  name  was  different  (^see 
Liddell  and  Scott),]  The  common  name  for  plants 
of  the  large  genus  Hieniciitm  (N.O.  Composite}. 

Also  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  other  yellow-flowered 
composites,  as  Senccio  htcracifolins^  Picris  hieratic  ides,  and 
the  genus  Crepis  (Bastard  Hawkweed}. 

[c  1000  Sa~r.  Leechd.  1  1.  56  Hafocwyrt  on  hluttrum  ealo5.] 
i$6z  TUKNICH  Herbal  n.  14  b,  The  nature  of  Hawke  wede  is 
to  coule  and  partly  to  binde.  15^7  GERARDE  Herbal  n. 
xxxii.  232  Haukeweede  is  also  a  ktnde  ofSuccorie.  '794 
MAKTVN  Rousseau^  Bot.  xxvi.  381  Hieracium  or  Hawkwetd 
is  a  numerous  genus  of  this  order.  1806  J.  G  ALPINE  Brit. 
Bot,  340  Picris  hieracioides,  hawkweed  ox-tongue.  1849 
KINGSLEY  Misc.i  N.  Devon  II.  281  Crumbling  rocks,  fes- 
tooned with  heath,  and  golden  hawkweed. 

Hawky  (hg-ki),  a.i  [f.  HAWK  J*.I  +  -Y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  hawk  ;  greedy  as  a  hawk. 

1732  ELLIS  Pract.  Farmer  98  in  Britten  Old  Country 
ll'ds.  (E.  D.  S.),  [Gravel  is]  of  a  hawky  voracious  nature. 

Hawky  (h§-ki),  a.-  nonce-ivd.  [f.  HAWK  z/.^] 
Characterized  by  hawking, 

1866  CARLYLE  Remin.  n.  204  Speech  of  the  most  haggly, 
hawky,  pinched  and  meagre  kind. 

Hawle,  obs.  form  of  HAIL  sb^- 

fHawler.   Obs.     [f.  hawle,  HALL  sb.  +-EB  ;  cf. 

HALLIER  -.]     The  keeper  or  steward  of  a  hall. 

£1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  xxx.  136  A  kyng  es  porter, 
anoper  hawler,  ano)>er  chaumberlayne, 

Hawling(e,  var.  HALLING  Obs.,  tapestry. 

Hawni  ih^m),  v.  dial.  [Ktymol.  unknown.] 
intr.  To  move  about  awkwardly  ;  to  lounge. 

1847-78  HAI.IJWELL,  Ilauw,  to  lounge  about.  Leic.  H'id., 
fftnvwingi  awkwardness.  Line.  1877  .V.  II'.  Liru:  Gloss., 
Hawmt  to  move  about  awkwardly.  1880  TKNNYSON  Xortli. 
Cobbler  iv,  Guzzlin'  an'  soakin'  an'  smoiikin1  an'  hawmin' 
about  i'  the  laanes. 


^e,  obs.  forms  of  HAULM. 

Hawmbel,  -ble,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  AMBLE,  etc. 

I  Hawmed,  a.   Obs.     [Derivation  doubtful. 

It  may  possibly  be  f.  haunt  ,  hawm,  HAME  sb?  of  the  collar 
of  a  horse)  as  resembling  them  in  their  curvature.  Another 
suggestion  is  f.  kawni^  HAULM  -f  -HD-:  in  allusion  lo  the 
prominent  joints  or  frequent  crookedness  of  jointed  stalks.] 

Of  legs  :  Bandy,  curved, 

1610  HOLLAND  Catnden*s  Brit.  \.  530  The  diuels  of  Crow- 
land  with  their,  .crooked  and  hawm'd  legs  \vncis  cruribns}. 

Hawmed,  haumed,  ?  corrupt  form  of  Hi 

HlJMKTTK. 

1572  BossKWELL/lrMftirrV  in.  14  b,  The  Hawmed  in  this 
Cote  armour,  is  a  manifeste  demonstration  of  luiriall,  and  K 
an  aunciente  token  in  Armorie.  1602  CAKE\\  Coynwiiil 
{i8ni  373  He.  .beareth,  a,  a  cross  haumed  s. 

'  Hawin-legged,  a.  Cbs.  Also  haume-. 
[See  HA\VMI;]I  </.]  Bandy-legged,  bow-legged. 

1608  Withatf  Diet.  286  That  is  hawme  legged  [1634 
liaume-legged],  legges  tunied  outward  tas  some  sayi  that 
liuih  a  paire  of  left  leg.^c^,  valgas. 

Hawse  (h§z  ,  $b^  Naut.  Forms  :  5-7  halse, 
6  haulse,  7  hause  (houlse,  8  harse),  6-  hawse. 
[A  phonetic  spelling  of  i6th  c.  halse,  hauls  t*  app. 
a.  ON.  hdls  neck  ci.  1  1  \\.-Y.  sb.  ",  fig.  part  of  the 
^tle  or  bow  of  a  ship  or  boat,  also,  the  front 
sheet  or  tack  of  a  sail,  the  end  of  a  rope,  etc.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  bows  of  a  ship  in  which  the 


HAWSE. 

hawse-holes  are  cut  for  the  cables  to  pass  through  ; 
hence,  sometimes,  in////m/,  the  hawse-holes  them- 
selves. 

1497  AVirw/  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  313,  ij  peces  of  tymbre 
for  the  halse  of  the  sc yd  ship.  1567  G.  FENXER  in  Hakluyi 
1589)  147  We  cut  our  cable  at  the  haw>e.  1582  N. 
LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedas  CV«y.  /•".  Ind.  Ixiv.  130  To  let 
slippe  their  Gabells  by  theyr  HaL->i>.  .11608  Sn  ! 
Cointn,  28  After  many  attempts  to  wind  up  the  anchor  I  was 
forced  to  cut  caMe  in  the  haulse.  16*7  C  AIT.  SMITH  J>V</- 
tttntfsCram.  ii.  10  The  Hauses  are  thost  ureat  round  holes 
before,  vnder  the  Ueak-head,  where  commonly  is  used  the 
Cables  when  you  come  to  an  Anchor,  the  bold  or  high 
Hause  is  the  best.  1633  T.  JAMES  I'oy.  46  Our  Cables  froze 
in  the  hawse.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  A  Bold 
//rtr.-.w,  is  when  the  Hole  is  lofty  above  Water.  1748 
Ansott's  Voy.  ML  iv.  330  We  were  in  a  leaky  ship,  with  three 
cables  in  our  hawses.  1842  F.  COOPER  Jack  o  Lantern  I. 
140  Two  men  appeared  near  the  Knight-heads  ..  looking  at 
the  vessel's  hawse. 

f  2.  A  cable,  a  hawser.   Obs. 

1598  FLORID,  Alzana..*.  halse  or  cable  to  draw  a  bote  or 
ship  withall  [1611  Alzanlerc.  .a  halse  or  halsier  in  a  ship]. 
a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  A'tirat  Tracts  in.  1704'  346  i  Cat- 
holes  are  over  the  Ports  in  the  f  lun-Room  . .  to  heave  the 
Ship  a  stern  by  a  Cable,  or  Hause. 

3,  The  space  between  the  head  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor  and  the  anchors,  or  a  little  beyond  the 
anchors,  esp.  in  phr.  athwart  (Athwart  the  hawse 
(cf.  athwart-hawse,  s.v.  ATHWART  C),  to  cross  the 
hawse,  etc.  Also_/%; 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Brave  Sea-fight  Wks.  in.  39  i 
In  the  darke  night  they  might  haue  chained  two  or  three 
Frigots  together,  and  turning  them  vpon  them,  vpon  the 
Ebbe,  thwart  their  hawse,  might  much  haue  endangered 
them.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  3,32  Both  fell  foul 
one  anothers  houlses,  through  which  mischance  her  boltsprit 
cave  our  mi/en  shrouds  a  [etc.].  1666  Loud.  C,nz.  No.  21/4 
He  fell  thwart  the  Man  of  Wars  Halse.  1667  Ibid.  No.  160,4 
The  Vice  Admiral,  .intended  then  to  cross  the  Hause.  1712 


of  about  six  of  them,  and  . .  were  abreast  of  her.  1859 
RKADE  Love  me  little  ^Vard)  ix.  112  '  There  are  mischief- 
makers  behind*.  'Ay?. .I'll  teach  them  to  come  across  my 
hawse'.  1867  S.MVI  H  Sailer's  M'ord-bk.  s.v.,  If  a  vessel 
drives  at  her  anchors  into  the  hawse  of  another  she  is  said 
to  '  foul  the  hawse  '  of  the  vessel  riding  there ;  hence  the 
threat  . .  '  If  you  foul  ray  hawse,  I'll  cut  your  cable '. 

4.  '  The  situation  of  the  cables  before  the  ship's 
stem,  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out 
from  forward,  one  on  the  starboard,  and  the  other 
on  the  port  bow'  (Smyth  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk.  1867). 
b.  Phr.  Clear  hawse,  when  both  cables  lead  directly 

without  crossing;  to  their  respective  anchors. 
Foul,  open  hawse  (see  quots.).  t  Full  hawse,  with 
all  the  cable  run  out  (ofa.).  To  clear  the  hawse, 
fresh  ^freshen*  the  hawse  (see  quots.).  Cross, 
elbow t  round  turn  in  the  hawse  (see  quot.  1881. 
and  ELBOW  sb.  2  e). 

J597  J-  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  33  The  ship  on  hull,  the 
helme  on  lee,  full  hawse  in  tumbling  roades.  1706  PHILLIES 
(.ed.  Kersey),  Burning  in  the  Hawse,  is  when  the  Cable 
endures  an  extraordinary  Stress,  Clearing  the  Hawse,  i.-. 
the  untwisting  of  two  Cables,  which  being  let  out  at 
two  several  Hawses,  are  wound  about  one  another.  Riding 
upon  the  Hawse,  is  when  any  weighty  Substance  falls 
directly  before  the  Hawse,  orliesacrossit.  1727-51  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  Fresh  the  Haiuse  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  cable  may  be  fretted  in  those  holes,  they  veer  out 
a  little,  toilet  another  part  endure  the  stress.  .Freshing 
the  hnivse  is  also  used  when  new  pieces  are  laid  upon  the 
cable  in  the  hawse.  1748  Alison's  I'oy.  n.  i.  116  These.. 
i;u-4s  make  it  difficult  for  ships  ..  to  keep  a  clear  hawMj 
when  anchored.  1788  Chambers"  Cycl.,  Hawse,  foul,  im- 
plies that  the  cables  lie  across  the  stern,  or  bear  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel.  1794^  Rigging  $  Seamanship  II.  254  When  a  ship 
at  her  moorings  has  her  cables  lead  strait  to  her  anchor-, 
without  crossing,  she  is  said  to  ride  with  an  open  hawse.  1881 
HAMEKSLY  Naval  Encycl.  s.v.,  If  from  an  open  hawse  a  ship 
livings  i8oj  she  brings  a  cross  m  the  hawse,  a  second  half 
swing  in  the  same  direction  makes  an  ell'tnv,  a  third,  a  round 
turn,  a  fourth,  a  round  turn  and  an  elbow,  and  so  on. 

5.  attrib.    and    Comb.,  as  hawse-bag,   -block, 
-bolster, -box, -boxing, -buckler;  hawse-fallen 
pa.pple,)  hawse-full  a.,  hawse-hook,  -timber: 
see  quots.;   hawse-wood  =  hawse-timber.     Also 
HAWSE-HOLE,  -piEct;,  -PIPE,  -PLIPG. 

1819  J'aittoli'gia  s.  v.,  " //awsC'&ags,   are  bags  of  t-unva-. 
made  tapering,  and  stuffed  full  of  oakum  ..  to  prevent  the 
sea  from  washing  in  at  these  [hawse]   hole^.     1867  S.MVI  it 
Sailor's   \\'ord-hk.,    ^Hawse-blocks,   bucklers,   or  pieces  of 
wood  made  to  fit  over  the  hawse-holes  when  at  sea,  to  back 
the  hawse-plugs.     *  Haw se-bolstcrs,  planks  above  and  ' 
the  hawse-holes.    Also,  pieces  of  canvas  stuffed  with  oakum 
and  roped  round,  for  plugging   when   the  cables  are  bent. 
<  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catci.li.  55  The  *haw^e  boxes, 
or  deck  pipe.     1867  SMYTH  S,i/A>r's  n'enf-M:,  Hau<>»- 
or  Naval  Hood,  pieces  of  plank  bolted  outside  round  each 
uf  the  hawse-holes,  to  support  the  projecting  part  of  the 
hawse-pipe.       1881     HAMEKSLY    \<i~-al    Eniyt  I.,    *//,,- 
...was  formerly  a  projection  left  upon   the  h.r 
timbers   in    the  wake   of  the   hawse-holes.      1867    Si 
Xaifar's  Word-He.^    ffafttne-bttckierst  ]>lii£>.  "f  wood  to  fit 
I  hatches  to  bolt  over,  to  keep  the  sea 

from  spurting  in.  llnd.  373  To  ride  liawse-falk-n,  K  \\hcti 
the  water  breaks  into  the  hawse  in  a  rough  sea,  driving  all 
before  it.  169*  Ca/>1.  Smiths  \t  ,.  i.  .\vi.  Si 

~I'o  Ride    //ii,vir-yW//,  is  when  in   a   mu^h    St-a    tin;   V, 
1867  SM\IH    Sailors    //'-•.< 
373     A'.  full^    pitching     bows     under.        <  1850 


HAWSE. 

Kndim.  .\'ti7'ii>.  '  Weale)  123  *  Haivse-hook,  the  breast-hook 
over  the  hawse-holes.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  It  'ord-bk., 
*  I!  a- use- timbers,  the  upright  timbers  in  the  bow,  bolted  on 
of  the  stem,  in  which  the  hawse-holes  are  cut. 

Hawse,  $b.-,  var.  of  HATSK. 

t  Hawse.  z>.  06s.  Also  6  hause,  6-7  halse, 
7  haulse.  [a.  I1",  hausser,  in  i6th  c.  haulsertQY. 
hdltier.  hattcier  iJtli  c.  =  Pr.  alsar.  atisar,  It. 
ahare,  Sp.  ulzar :— late  L.  type  *altiare,  f.  altits 
high.  For  the  initial  h  in  Fr.  see  HAUT;  and  cf. 
HAXCE  v.]  trans.  To  raise,  exalt,  hoist. 

i  1500  Mt'lusitu;  xxiv,  166  He  made  to  be  haused  a  lytel 
ie  out  of  tlie  grete  galeye  with  viii  hores.  1513  MORE 
Rich,  III*  Wks.  6_-  fi  Kuery  thing  was  hawked  aboue  the 
imiiin-i;  :  ainercementes  tinned  into  fines,  fines  into  raun- 
somes.  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Rich.  ///,  n  b,  Halsed  up 
their  sailes.  1600  HOLLAND  hivy  xxv.  xxv.  568  Bomilcar 
..having  sea-roume,  halsed  up  sailes. 

Hence  t  Hawsers  CV'j.,  exaltation,  enhancement. 

<  1475  Paricnay  498  Puttyng  my  hole  hert.  .and  thought 
ay  To  your  honour,  hawse,  and  encrese  also. 

Hawse,  var.  of  HALSE  $b.  and  v* 

Ha'WSe-hole.  A*aut.  A  cylindrical  hole,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  the  bows  of  a  vessel,  for  the 
cable  to  run  through.  Phr.  To  enter  (come,  creep, 
get  in,  hy  the  hawse-holes',  to  enter  the  service  at 
the  lowest  t^rade,  to  rise  from  before  the  mast. 

1664  E.  BUSHNELL  Compl,  Shipwright  8  Provided  that 
the  Rails  ..  fall  not  fowl  of  the  halshols.  1748  Ansoris 
i  V'i'.  in.  iv.  330  We  made  a  great  quantity  of  water  through 
our  hawse-holes.  1803  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  321  This., 
accident  was  owing  to  the  hawse-holes  being  extremely 
laryt:  and  low,  the  hawse-plugs  not  being  in,  and  the  holes 
being  pressed  under  water  by  a  crowd  of  sail  on  the  ship. 
1833  MAKKYAT  /'.  Simple  xvii,  Working  my  way  up  as 
regularly  as  one  who  gets  in  at  the  hawsehole  and  crawls 
aft  to  the  cabin  windows.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  />»-//. 
h'lict  341  Very  few  captains  and  flag-officers  came  in  at  the 
bftWiWuOlcs. 

Ha'WSe-piece.  Xaut.     One  of  the  timbers  of 
a  ship  through  which  a  hawse-hole  is  cut ;  one  of   ! 
the  timbers  which  compose  the  bow  of  a  vessel  and 
whose  sides  look  fore  and  aft. 

1680  Loud.  Gfiz.  No.  1526/4  The  Adventure  Pink,  Dogger 
built.. new  Hawse  pieces.  1769  FALCONEK  Diet.  Marine 
(1789),  Ecithiers  ..  also  the  hawse-pieces,  through  which 
those  holes  are  cut.  c  1850  Rudun.  Navig,  (Weale)  123 
Hawse-pieces,  the  timbers  which  form  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
whose  sides  stand  fore  and  aft,  or  nearly  so ;  that  is,  parallel 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  ship. 

Ha'WSe-pipe.  Naitt.  A  cast-iron  pipe  fitted 
into  a  hawse-hole  to  prevent  the  cable  from  abrad- 
ing the  wood. 

1865  Cornh.   fitag.  Apr.   465  The  chain  attached  to  the 
anchor,  and  made  fast  through  a  hawse-pipe  to  the  bow  or 
forepart  of  the  vessel,  acts  as  a  pivot  on   which  it  swings. 
1888  Daily  .Vcws  16  Feb.  2/7  Abbey  Home,  .left  this  morn-     , 
ing  for  Dover  Harbour,  with  hawse-pipe  broken. 

Ha'WSe-plug.    Naut.      A   plug   made  to  fit    i 
into  the  hawse-pipe  to  prevent  water  from  entering. 

1627  CAPT.   SMITH  Seaman  $  Grant,  ii.   10  They  [use]  a    , 
Hause-plug  at  Sea.     1803  [see  HAWSE-HOLE].     1886  J.  M. 
CA.VLPEiLDS)L'<ittia}ts/ti/>  .Votes  8  When,  .heavy  weather  [is]    i 
expected,  .hawse-plugs  [should  be]  put  in. 

Hawser  i^hg'zaa  .  Naitt.  Forms:  4  hauceour,    ' 
hauucour,haucer,  (5^7VW£.anwser),5-8hau8er, 
6  halsor,  6-9  halser,  haulser,  ( 7  haurser,harser, 
-or,  hasar.  7-8  hasser),  5-  hawser,   [app.  Anglo- 
Fr.  hauceour,  f.  OF.  haucier  to  HAWSE,  hoist;  in 
reference  to  the  original  purpose  of  a  hawser.     Cf.    j 
obs.  F.  hatisserte,  haulserte  '  the  drawing,  or  haling 
of  Barges,  or  great  Boats  vp  a  riuer  by  the  force  of  j 
men  ashore '  (Cotgr.)  from  same  source.  Evidently 
from  an  early  period  associated  in  form  and  sense 
with  HAW.SI;  jpj  :  cf.  sense  i  b,  and  HAWSE  sfi.l  2.] 

1.  A  large  rope  or  small  cable,  in  size  midway 
between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line,  between  5  and  10 
inches   in   circumference  ;    used   in   warping   and 
mooring  ;  in  large  ships  now  made  of  steel. 

1338  J/.S".  Sacrist's  Roll)  Durham,  Item  j  cabilus  magnus 
xl  cubitorum.  Item  j  hauceour  xxx  cubitorum.  1355-6 
Ihitt.,  Item  j  hauucour  et  j  aliacorda,  1373  in  Riley  Loud. 
Mi  in.  (1868)  369,  2  haucers  pour  boyropes,  2  touropes,  3 
werpropes.  1465  Mann.  $  Honseh.  E.\-p.  200  An  anwser 
weying  iij.  stone,  vtij.  Ii,  1485-6  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  / '// 
(1896)  18  Cables  of  sundrie  sortes  vj,  Caggyng  cable  j, 
Hauser  j.  Ibid.  36  Hawsers  for  the  botes  takle  iiij.  1592-3 
A  ct  35  Eliz,  c.  8  Preamb.,  Cables,  Halsor.s,  and  Cordage.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  u.  609  With  well-wreath'd  hal*er*  hoise 
Their  white  sails.  1697  DAMPILK  I'^y.  (17291  I.  46  Ships., 
have  a  Hasar  or  Rope  ready  to  send  one  end  ashore.  1745 
P.  THOMAS  Jrnl.  Anson's  I'ty.  178  We  ..  carry'd  out  two 
Hawsers  and  Anchors  to  heave  the  Ship  off.  1831  TRK- 
i  \u  NY  Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  230  He  desired  me  to  make 
fast  a  halser  ..  to  the  ring-bolts  of  her  bob-stays.  1855 
Si\OLi;ioN  Virgil  \\.  393  Satuniia  snaps  the  halser.  1871 
TYSDALL  Fragm.  Si.  (187^  I.  vi.  205  With  three  huge 
hawsers  the  ship's  stern  was  made  fast. 

b.   Used  by  confusion  for  HAWSE  j^.1  3. 

1684  OTWAY  Atheist  \\.  i,  Laying  your  self  ntwart  my 
Harder.  1787  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Johnson  443  note,  A  bar^- 
. .  in  great  danger  of  running,  as  they  call  it,  athwart  the 
hawser  and  of  oversetting. 

2.  Comb.,   as    hawser-fashion   adv.,   haivser-likc 
adj. ;    hawser-bend,  a   kind    of  hitch   or   knot ; 
hawser-clamp,  a  gripper  for  a  hawser  to  prevent 
its  veering  out  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ;  f  haw- 
ser-hole =  II AWSE-HOLE  ;  hawser-laid  a.,  made 
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of  three  or  four  strands  laid  up  into  one  ;  f  haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

1793  SM EATON  Edystone  L.  197  A  rope  laid  "hawser 
fashion  is  a  rope  consisting  of  any  number  of  yarns  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  required,  which  divided  into  three 
strands,  and  each  beiny  twisted  equally,  are  prepared  ' 
laid  into  a  rope.  1802  MITCHELL  in  \ai~al  Citron.  VII.  52 
I  talcy  wa>  looking  out  at  the  *hawser-hole.  1769  FALCDNI  H 
Diet.  Marine  (1789'  s.  v.  Ropes,  Ropes  are  either  cable- 
laid  or  'hawser-laid,  t  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catcch. 
52  When  three  cablets  are  laid  up  together,  it  is  called 
'  haxvser-laid  '  rope.  1875  BfiDPORD  .Stu&r'j  Pocket  Bit.  x. 
let!.  .?•  360  Running  rigging  is  hawser-laid,  right-handed. 
1675  tr.  Cawiffti's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  11688)  411  The  seamen, 
whom  he  encouraged  at  their  *HaIser-work. 

Hawslock:  see  HALSE  sit.  6. 

Hawson,  obs.  form  of  HATSEX, 

Hawt  e,  obs.  ff.  HAIHJHT  ;  var.  HAUT  v.  Obs. 

Hawtane,  -en,  var.  HAUTAIN  a.  Obs. 

Hawtere,  obs.  form  of  ALTAI;. 

Hawthorn  (hg'Jy-in).  Forms  :  i  hasu-,  hasa- 
ISorn,  3  haw^-,  4  hajjjorn,  4-6  hau-,  haweborn, 
•thorne,  (7  hathornj,  5- hawthorn.  0.  i  hees-, 
hsejuporn,  5  heiporne,  6  hai-,  haythorne.  [OK. 
/taga-,  h&gu-,  hwgponi,  f.  haga  HAW  j^.1  -\-forn 
THOKN.  Cf.MDu.ftagedorti,  Ijo..kaagdoom9  MUG. 
hage  ri^dorn,  hagdorn  (Ger.  hagedoni)*  ON.  hag- 
pom  Sw.  hagtont)  Da.  kagetorn^.] 

1.  A  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  Cratygus  Oxya- 
cantha,  N.O.  Rosaces1-,  extensively  used  for  forming 
hedges;  the  White-thorn.  It  bears  white,  and.  in 
some  varieties,  red  or  pink  blossom  (called  *  may ') ; 
its  fruit,  the  haw,  is  a  small  round  dark  red  berry. 
(Also  extended  to  other  species  of  Crafxgus.} 

aSoo  Erfurt  Gloss.  19  Alba  sfiina,  ha^udorn,  1950 
Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  vii.  16  HueeSer  somni^as.  .of  h;i?;a- 
8ornum  fic-beamas.  13. .  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  4532  piderward 
sir  tiij  him  drou;,  And  loked  vnder  an  hawe-Jjorn  bou^. 
13..  Gaiv.  <y  6V.  A'fif,  744  pe  hasel  &  J?e  ha3-b°rne-  '377 
LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  B.  xvi.  173  A  man  . .  As  hore  as  an  hawe- 
thorne.  c  1430 Merlin  6Si  A  bussh.  .of  white  ha wt home  full 
of  floures.  1632  MILTON  L? Allegro  68  And  every  shepherd 
tells  his  tale  Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbadoes  \  1673)  2  Nor  any  tree  bigger  than  a  small  Hathorn. 
1728-46  THOMSON  S  firing  %q  The  hawthorn  whitens.  1846  J. 
BAXTER  I.ibr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  317  The  Hawthorn 
is  justly  considered  the  test  plant  for  hedges. 

/5.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  19  Alba  spina^  hae^uthorn.  i  725 
Corpus  Glass.  114  Alba  sfo'rta,  heafsojSorn.  c  xooo  Sa.r. 
Lcecltd.  II.  54  Hae^bornes  blostman.  14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  572/45  Cinits^  an  haythorne  &  an  hawe.  '573 
TUSSER  Huso,  xxxiv.  (1878 '  76  The  box  and  bay,  Haithorne 
and  prim,  for  clothes  trim.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  ll'itchcr. 
xii.  xviii.  11886)  218  Haythorne,  otherwise  white[t]horne 
gathered  on  Male  daie.  1688  R.  HOLMK  A  rmoury  in.  386/2 
Before.,  finding  out  of  the  Needle,  .our  Fore- fathers  are  said 
to  make  use  of  an  Hay-thorn,  or  a  Thorn  Prick. 


HAY. 


t  Haw-tree.  Obs. 

1.  The  hawthorn. 


[f.  HAW  j/7.1  or  2  +  TREL.] 


2.    .  ingling.  Short  for  hawthorn-fly. 
1884  Si'NioK  in  Fisheries  Exhib.  Lit.  II.  ~. 
nom,  Yellow-dun,  Hawthorn,  and  Sedge. 
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3.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  hawthorn  bough ,  bud^ 
bush,  hedge,  etc.  ;  hawthorn  china,  a  kind  of 
Oriental  porcelain,  in  which  the  decoration  re- 
presents flowering  branches  of  the  Japanese  plum- 
tree  in  white  on  a  dark  blue  ground  ;  hawthorn- 
fly,  a  small  black  fly  appearing  on  hawthorn-bushes 
when  the  leaves  first  come  out ;  an  artificial  imita- 
tion of  this  rly  used  by  anglers  ;  hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the  hawfinch  ?  U.S.) ;  hawthorn  pattern, 
a  pattern  in  which  the  hawthorn  is  represented  in 
flower;  the  pattern  used  in  hawthorn  china.  Also 
HAWTHORN-TREE. 

13..  [see  i].  1:1386  CHAUCER  A'nfSs  T.  650  Were  it  of 
wddebynde  or  hawethorn[Z,a«^/<«i'M<-'  hei^ornejleues.  14*3 
JAS.  I,  Kingis  Q.  xxxi,  And  so  with  treis  set  Was  all  the 
place,  and  hawthorn  hegU  knet.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  .A7,  in. 
i.  4  This  greene  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hau  thorne  brake 
our  tyring  house.  1653  WALTON  Angler'iv.  116  You  may 
also  make  the  hawthorn -die,  which  is  all  black  and  not  big, 
but  very  small,  the  smaller  the  better.  Ibid.  118  The  MIIU! 
black  rly,  or  hawthorn  fly  is  to  be  had  on  any  Hawthorn 
bush,  after  the  leaves  be  come  forth.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des. 
t  'ill.  13  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shadr, 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made.  1890  DOROTHKA 
GERARD  Lady  Baby  1.  viii.  187  The  hedges  were  strung  with 
pearls  of  hawthorn-buds.  1892  A.  T.  FISHER  Rod  ff  A'/r-i/r 
177  The  Hawthorn-fly,  .at  times  proves  so  good  a  killer  that 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  list.  1896  Daily  AVwr  5  May  7/3 
The  characteristic  of  the  Sakura  silks  is  the  design  of 
Japanese  plum  blossom  with  a  fine  and  delicate  tracery  of 
stems,  very  Mtntlar  to  the  '  hawthorn  '  pattern  familiar  upon 
china. 

Hence  Hawtlioriied  a.t  furnished  or  planted  with 
hawthorns.  Hawthorny  a.,  characterized  by  haw- 
thorns, redolent  of  the  scent  of  hawthorn  blossom. 

1831  FK.  A.  K.K.MRLE  Jrnl.  in  Rec.  Girlhood  (1878)  III.  42 
Read  one  of  Mis^  Mitford's  hawthorny  sketches  out  of 'Our 
Village'  ..  they  always  carry  one  in  fresh  air  and  green 
Ii'  liU  1885  W.  P.  BREED  Aboard  ff  Abroatl  v$  A  narrow 
paih,  with  high  hawthorned  inclosures  on  each  hand. 

Hawthorn-tree.   =HAWTHOK\  i. 

<  1290  -V.  /•;«£.  Leg.  I.  350/185  Onder  an  haweborn-  [i'.r. 
ha3born-]treo.  1562  TURNER //t-r&z/n.  73  b,  Our  hawthorn 
tic  leseth  liys  leues  euery  yere.  1786  DOSWSLL  Ttntr 
Hebrides  27  Aug.,  There  is  a  hawthorn-tree,  which  rises 
like  a  wooden  pillar  through  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  1876 
.  ;;/x,  Str>:  Hawthorn  i,  O  thou  snow-white 
hawthorn  tree  ! 

Com!'.     1787  RUST Atif ting  ted.  2^  99  The  Thorn  or  Haw- 
.<:e  fly. 


13. .  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  005  Up  to  the  hawe-tie  he  steghlh. 
<  1325  Gloss.  II'.  (/€  Bibttna.  in  Wright  I'oc.  162  Awe-ire 
[v.r.hawethen],<-(f«t'/f/-.  i388Wvci.H-  Pan.  xiii.  > Susanna)  54 
Vndur  an  haw  tree.  1530  PALSGR.  230/1  Hawe  tree,  espine 
blanche.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  4*5  37  An  Haw  tree,  mentis. 

2.  Applied  by  Hudson  to  the  \Vhitebenm  '  J'ynts 
Aria)  and  the  Service  tree  (J*.  torminalis}. 

1762  W.  HUDSON  Flora  Angl.\  1798)  214  Crafargus  folih 
cm-Jatis  ..  wild    Haw-tree   or   Service.      1879   KRII  i, 
HOLLAND  Ptant-n. 

Hawur,  var.  of  HAGHER  a.  Obs.,  skilful. 
HawTrelle,  var.  HAVEL  sb.]   Obs. 
Hawves,  rare  obs.  pi.  of  HALF  sb. 
Hax,  obs.  form  of  Ax. 

c  1475  I'oc.  in  Wr. -Wiilcker  807/17  Hec  sccuris,  a  ha.v 

Haxter,  variant  of  HACKMTEK,  Obs. 
Haxyn=c^t'«,  obs.  plur.  of  ASH. 

1515  niton  Chnrclnv.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  68  For  ye 
leddc  haxyn.  .iiiis.  iiiid. 

Hay  h^1),  s6.1  Forms :  i  hie^,  his,  hes, 
(heig,  hoej'' , 2-4 hei,  3-7 hey(e,  4 hai,  4-5 hey}(e, 
4-7  haye,  5  hety.e,  heygh,  heey,  6-7  haie,  4- 
hay.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  hlegt  hig,  fog,  =  OS. 
houwij  (MLG.  hoit  houwe,  MDu.  hoy,  hoot,  hoey, 
13u.  hoot],  OHG.  /igwi,  houwi ^properly,  nom. h^wi^ 
gen.  houwesy  MIIG.  hou,  hoit,  houwej  G.  /ieu),  OX. 
hey  (Sw.,  Da.  hd"}^  Goth,  kawi  (gen.  hattjis  :— 
OTeut.  */iaujom,  app.  an  adj.  used  subst.  -=  vthat) 
which  can  be  mowed,  f.  stem  of  vb.  *hauw-.  OE. 
heaiv-  to  HEW,  cut  down,  mow.] 

1.  Grass  cut  or  mown,  and  dried  for  use  as  fodder; 
formerly  (as  still  sometimes)  including  grass  tit  for 
mowing,  or  preserved  for  mowing. 

c  825  Ve$p.  Psalter  xxxvi[i].  2  Swe  swe  he;  hreSlice 
adrugiaS.  <^9Sp  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  vi.  10  Uas,  .gxrs  \<A 
heij  micil  on  oa:m  styd.  ^975  Ruslvw.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  30 
|>aet  londes  hoes  \>m\.  to  dce^e  is  and  to  mxr^en  vel  marne 
oid  in  ofne  sended.  tiopo  Sajc.  Lcechd.  III.  178  On  .vi. 
nihtne  monan  do  ^onne  hij  on  ^>in  be8.  1*1205  LAV.  24441 
per  com  hey,  ber  com  gras.  1381  WVCLIF  Mark  vi.  39  He 
comaundide  to  hem,  that  thei  schulden  make  alle  men  sttte 
to  mete  aftir  cumpenyes  vpon  greene  hey.  c  1400  Three 
Kings  Cologne  126  Seynt  Elene..founde  be  same  hei3e  bat 
crist  was  leyde  in  yn  be  manger,  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  xx.  450  Ve  be  not  worthe  a  botelle  of  heye.  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Kings  xviii.  5  Go  thorow  the  londe  vnto  all 
the  welles  of  water  &  ryuers,  yf  happlye  we  maye  finde  hay. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  i.  47  They  leave  it  dry  many  dayes 
like  Hey.  1725  SWIFT  Lett.  Wks.  1841  II.  575,  I  gave 
over  all  hopes  of  my  hay.  .for  I  reckoned  the  weather  had 
ruined  it.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1270  Amid  the 
fragrant  bay.  1830  TENNYSON  O-wl  \.  9  Rarely  smells  the 
new-mown  hay.  1897  GRANT  ALLEN  in  Strand  Mag.  Oct. 
404/1  Mice,  shrews  and  lizards,  .can  conceal  themselves  less 
easily  than  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  long  hay  before  the 
cutting. 

2.  Burgundian  or  Burgundy  hayy  Lucerne,  or 
Sainfoin:  see  BURGUNDY,  BURGUNDIAN  A.   Camel's 
hay,  an  oriental  grass  or  rush  :  see  CAMEL  5. 

3.  Phrases  and  Proverbs.    To  carry  hay  in  one's 
horns :    to   be   ill-tempered    or    dangerous   (Lat. 

fxnum  habet  in  corttu,  Horace;  from  an  ox  apt 
to  gore,  whose  horns  were  bound  about  with  hay". 
To  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  bundle}  of  hay  : 
see  NEEDLE.  To  make  hay :  (a)  /«'/.,  to  mow  grass 
and  dry  it  by  spreading  it  about  and  exposing  it  to 
the  sun's  heat ;  (£)  fign  to  make  confusion.  To 
make  hay  of',  to  throw  into  confusion,  turn  topsy- 
turvy, upset.  To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  : 
to  lose  no  time,  to  seize  or  profit  by  opportunities. 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  6  Whan  the  sunne  shinth 
make  hay.  1648  HERKLCK  //cj/t-r.,  Ofaron's  Pal.  (1860) 
176  He's  sharpe  as  thorn,  And  fretfull  carries  hay  in  s 
home.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acati.  138  She  ..  was  re- 
solv'd..to  make  Hay  whilest  the  Sun  shtn'd.  1703  MAUN- 
DKELL  Journ.  'Jems.  (1732)  144  No  Hay  being  here  made. 
1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Rose,  Thistle^  etc.  I.  ii,  Oh  !  father, 
how  you  are  making  hay  of  my  things  1  1886  Pall  s\IallG. 
9  June  3/2  Sussex  made  hay  of  the  Gloucestershire  bowling. 
1891  J.  M.  DIXON  Diet.  Idiomatic  Eng.  Phr.  s.v  ,  Between 
hay  and  grass^  in  an  unformed  state ;  hobble-de-hoy. 
F[amiliar].  An  Americanism,  said  of  youths  between  boy- 
hood and  manhood. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attributive,  as  hay-bottle, 
-bundle^  -far MI  -green,  -ground,  -land^  -market, 
-mead)-meado?i.>,-month,-$eason,-$talk1  -ivisp;  (used 
in  the  cultivation,  carriage,  storage,  etc.  of  hay 
hay-basket^    -boat,    -cart,  -chamber^    -crook,  -hook, 
-knife,  -press,  -spade,  -wagon,  -wain,  -yard.     b. 
objective  genitive  (as  name  of  a  person,  or  of  a 
mechanical    contrivance),   as    hay-binder,    -carter, 
-dryer,  -farmer,  -loader,  -mower,  -pitcher,  -presscr, 
-raker,  -stacker,  -tediicr,  -tier,  -tosscr.     C.  objective, 
as  hay -binding,  -carting,   -pitching,  -tedding,     d. 
instrumental,  as  hay-fed  pa.  pple-,  hay-feed  v.     e. 
parasynthetic,  as  hay-coloured,  -scented  atljs. 


or   hay.     18..  WHITTIKK    ( V^v/A-.w,  The   heavy   "liny-boat-, 
ur.iwl.     155*   HI:LOI-:T,      Haye    bottcil  --     1653 

H.  MURK. -iutid.  Ath.  nr.  vi.  §  6  While  he  was  making  hay- 
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bottles  in  the  barn.    1696-7  Aft  $-y  Will.  ///,  c.  17  Preamb., 

•H.iy  Can--  .rtes  which  are  dayly  brought  into 

and   stand    in    a    Street  ..  called   the   Hay-Markeit.     1880 

,  We  entered  the  meadow-,  wheie 

the  men  were  at  haycart.  1705  Lwd.  Gaz.  No.  4187/4  A.. 
House,  wit!;  »Jes,  *Hay-Cham!jer>.  1887  Daiiy 

for  the 

straw  of  rustic  h.U>.     1641  HKST  Farm.  .  .;  As 

for  stackes.  they,  .cutte  them  eaven  downe  to  the  boltome 

made  for  that  purpose;   l>ut  for  pykes, 

they  usually  pull  out  the  hey  with     hey-crookes.     1634  W. 

/.     '  18651    4'    Very    good    arable 

Around.     1688  R.  HOLML  Armoury  in. 

Che  *Hay  Honk  is.,  for  the  pulling  out  of  Hay  made 
either  in  a  Rick,  Slack,  or  Mow.  18*8  WEBSTER,  *  Hay- 
knife,  a  sharp  instrument  used  in  cutting  hay  out  of  a 
stack  or  mow.  1690  Act  2  II';  n.  c.  8  I  15 

Noe  person  .shall. . suffer  his.  .Waggon  Cart  or  Carr  to 
stand.. in  the  place  now  called  the  *Hay  Market  ncere 
Pickadilly.  .loaden  with  Hay  or  Straw,  .after  two  of  the 
Clocke.  1832  J.  BRtKSt.fJfr&frt'sfsfe  14  The  merry  "hay- 
month  gone,  now  August  threw  Her  golden  man  tie  over  every 
plain.  1530  PALSGR.  230/1  *Hey  mower,  fauchci'r  dc  foyn. 
1831  How  ITT  Seasons  (1837.'  J45  *Hay-scented  fields.  1862 
.\NMf-n  Channel  IsL  n.  viii.  (ed.  2!  182  The  delicate  li.iy- 
scented  fern  (Lastrxa  semula  .  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  /'..s. 
Lii.  Wks.  ;i876)  146  It  shall  perysshe  and  weder  awaye  as  a 
floure  in  the  "hey  season.  1641  *  Hay-spade  [^ee  hay- 
<.rook\.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  s.  v.  Hay-knife,  The 
hay-spade  has  a  sharp  blade,  a  handle,  and  a  tread.  Ibid., 
* Hay-stacker,  a  portable  derrick  for  the  suspension  of 
tackle  in  the  use  of  the  horse  hay-fork  in  stacking.  1703 
MOXON  ^fech.  A'.i'r  .11  as  an  'Hay-stalk.  1875 

KNIGHT  Did.  JAv/j.,    Hay-tedder,  a  machine  to  scatter  hay 
to  the  sun  and  air.    1826-44  LoruoN  F.ncycl.  Agrtc.  420  The 
*  hav'tedding  machine,  invented  about  1800,  by  Salmon  of 
.rn.     1891  Daily  AV  ;  A  farm  labourer, 

"hay  tier,  and  thatcher.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  Surtees) 
37  It  is  very  behoovefull  to  see  that  an  "haywaine  bee  well 
raked.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  xv.  (1857!  260  The 
hay-wains  ..  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  hay-field. 
1798  BERESFORD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Carr.  0862  III.  403 
Robbing,  plundering,  and  burning  houses,  *hay-yards, 
corn,  &c. 

5.  Special  combs.:  hay-barrack  ((/.S.)  =  BAR- 
RACK i  b ;  hay-bearded  a.,  having  a  beard  of  the 
colour  or  texture  of  hay ;  hay-cap,  a  piece  of 
canvas  or  tarpaulin  put  on  the  top  of  a  haycock 
or  haystack  to  protect  it  from  rain  ;  hay-crome, 
an  old  kind  of  hay-rake  (cf.  CROME)  ;  see  also  quot. 
1825;  f  hay-dust,  hay-seed;  hay -goaf  (fgolph, 
f  gulfe) ,  a  hay -mo  w ;  hay-grass ,  grass  preserved  for 
hay ;  hay-harvest,  the  Reason  when  hay  is  made, 
hay-making  time  ;  hay-man,  a  man  who  sells  hay, 
a  hay-salesman  ;  hay-pack,  a  large  bundle  of  hay 
packed  in  a  sheet ;  hay-plant,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Tibet,  Prangos  paint  far  ia  ;  hay-rig,  -rig- 
ging, a  framework  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a 
wagon  so  as  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity,  a 
shelving  (U.S.} ;  hay-rope,  a  rope  twisted  of  hay, 
a  hay-band  ;  hay-tallat,  a  HAY-LOFT  ;  hay-tea, 
a  decoction  of  hay  used  for  cattle ;  hay-time,  the 
season  at  which  hay  is  made  and  carried ;  hay- 
worm,  a  worm  or  caterpillar  bred  in  hay. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Deiwn.  (1813'  129  This  contriv- 
ance is  called  a  *hay-barrack,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
are  equally  used  for  the  protection  of  hay  as  well  as  of 
corn.  186-.  O.  W.  HOLMES  Hunt  offer  '  the  Captain  '  in 
Pages  fr.  Old  \'ol.  Life  11891)  29  A  grave,  hard,  honest, 
*hay-bearded  face.  1858  THOKEAU  Maine  W.  (1894'  116 
The  white  "hay-caps,  drawn  over  small  stacks  of  beans  or 
corn  in  the  fields  on  account  of  the  rain.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuffe  40  They  fell  downe  on  their  mary-bones  and 
lift  vp  their  *haycromes  vnto  him.  -11825  FORBY  /' 
Anglia,  Hay-crome.  No  rustic  implement  is  now  literally 
called  by  this  name,  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is 
very  common.  The  characters  scrawled  by  an  awkward 
penman  are  likened  to  '  hay-cronies  and  pitchforks'.  1607 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  1715  The  seed  of  grasse,  commonly  i 
called  *Hay-dust,  is  prescribed  against  the  biting  of  | 
Dragons.  1563-87  FO\E  A.  t? M.  (1684)  III.  744  The  poor  j 
man  and  woman  were  compelled  to  step  into  an  *Hay-golph 
to  hide  themselves  from  their  cruelty.  1604  PARSONS  3 
Cowers,  in.  xv.  254  They  two  being  taken  togeather  m  a 
hay  gulfe . .  were  carryed  to  the  assizes  at  Berry.  1895  East 
Anglian  (iloss.,  Hay-goaf,  hay  mow.  z6os  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  286  Among  the  kinds  of  *hey-grasse.  1883  Sun- 
day Mag.  July  446/1  What  a  leap  from  the  grass  of  an 

h  meadow,  .to the  hay-grass  in  Bengal  !  1552  HULOKT. 

harvest,  fotnisc  inni.     1824  Miss  MITJ-ORIJ    I'll/age 
Ser.  i.  (1863)  178  His  master  ..  had  begun  the  hay-1. 
that   very  morning.     1800  G.   ROSE   Diaries  (1860)  I.  285 

ii.iymen  .  .  who  sell  the  Kentish  wheat.     1841  LEVKR 

'* I <il icy  i  ii,  Already  some  "hayracks  were  thrown  it). 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Feb.   \l\  We  came  in  sight  of  some 

men,  with  hay-packs  ready  for  the  downward  leap.     1840 

1',-nny    Cycl.    XVIII.    4901    The    Prangos      Hay-ph.ht    is 

:md  perennial  . .  The  crop  consisl.s  of  the  lu.ivcs, 

which.,  have  a   highly  fragrant   smell,   extremely  similar 

i  »  that    of  very   good    new    clover    hay.      1896    Aifaatw 

'Chicago!  19  Mar.  414/1   Two  great  farm   wagons,  provided 

with  those  wide  orojecting  frames,   technically  known  as 

"h.iy  rigs.     1865  THOREAU    Cape   Cod  i.    11894!  4   We  met 

.s's  and  farm-v  \\  loaded  with 

three  large,  rough  deal  boxes.     1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  38 

Byode  her  heed  with  a  *heye  rope  ..  to  the  syde  of  the 

•  ittle\\.  11661)  123  If  your 

horse  he  sprained  ..  then  bind  him  round  in  a  hay  rope. 
1686  N.  Cox  Gent,  .  ed.  2*  29  To  tuck  it  out  of 

the  Rick  by  little  and  little,  as  you  have  occasion  to  use 
it,  makes  it  spend  nun  h  better  than  it  would  other1.', . 

•  -    .    • 

Being    fort:-  in    the    hay-tallat.       1826   I 

F.ncycl.  Agric.  {1844   005  To  make  'hay-tea.      1530  PALSGR. 
lyine,  tempsde finer.     1776  ADAM  SMITH 
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i.  \.  i.  (1869'  I-  121  The  demand  for  country  labour  is 
greater  at  hay-time.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp,  B.  v.. 
It  [hay]  is  a  proper  nidus  of  itself,  sometimes,  for  a  much 
larger  species  of  insect  called  the  hay-worm,  whose  origin 
and  changes  have  not,  as  yet,  been  properly  ototrved. 

Hay,  ft'.-     Now  arch,  or  dial.    Forms:   i  hese, 

s'1,  hea$e^.  3  heie,  4-7  bale,  hey,  5   hey}. 

he;e,   6-7   heye,    4-  haye,   5-  hay.     [OE.  h%? 

:—*hagi-z}  a  deriv.  of  the  same  root  as  ha^a 
\\.\\\  $h.\t  HAG  j£.-,and  HKDGE.  In  its  MK.  form 
the  word  became  more  or  less  identified  with  Fr. 
haie:— OLG.  kaga  (cf.  MDu.  hdge)  hedge,  a  word 
of  cognate  origin.] 

1.  A  hedge,  a  fence.     (In  some  17th  c.  writers 
distinguished  as  a  '  dead  hedge*.) 

(715  Corf  us  Gloss.  606  Crates,  he^as.     845  Charter  in 

/V-i/i  437  Ke  /inr/Mie  noroan  nt^e.     riooo  /KLFRIC 

//.'///.    II.   448  WuSutan  minum  he$um.      a  1250  Owl  <y 

:.  817  The  vox  kan  crope  bi  the  heie.     a  1300  K.  E. 

Psalter  lxxxvi'u[ij.  41  £40)  pou  for-dide  his  haie.s.     1412-20 

LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxiv,  Both  on  hayes  and  in  freshe 

g'eues.  1562  Act  5  KHz.  c.  13  §  7  The  Heyes,  Fences, 
ikes  or  Hedges  next  adjoining,  .any  high  or  common  fair- 
ing Way.  1598  MAN  WOOD  Lau'fs  Forest  xx.  §  5  (1615) 
172  2  The  wild  beasts. .must  have  their  free  passage,  .with- 
out any  forestalling  or  foreseeing  of  them  ..  either  with 
dogges,  gunne,  crosbow,  longbow,  dead  hey,  (juick  hey,  or 
any  maner  of  engirt  or  let  whatsoeuer.  1607  NORDEN 
Surf.  Dial,  in  Harrisons  England  n.  Suppl.  196  A  hedge 
implieth  quickset  and  trees  :  but  a  hay  a  dead  fence,  that 
may  be  made  one  yeere,  and  pulled  downe  another.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  4-  Past.  i.  i.  17  The  game  was  usually 
enclosed  with  a  haye  or  fence-work  of  netting,  a  1825 
FORBY  I'oc,  K.  Angliat  Hay,  a  hedge ;  more  particularly  a 
clipped  quickset  hedge.  1867  JEAN  INGELOW  Story  Doom 
n.  235  The  golden  bilhook,  wherewithal  He  wont  to  cut  his 
way,  when  tangled  in  The  matted  hayes.  1880  HARTING 
Krit.  Anim.  Extinct  n.  224  Great  tracts  of  forest  were  . . 
inclosed  within  a  pale,  haye,  or  wall. 

2.  An  enclosed  space ;  an  enclosure ;  a  park. 

c  1630  Ri  SOON  Sim.  Devon  §107  (1810)108  (Exeter)  Another 
[religious  house]  was  for.  .Nuns,  which  is  now  the  kalender- 
hay.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenures  57  This  Hay  of  Hereford 
was  a  great  Woodland  ground  near  the  City,  and  heretofore 
repined  a  forest.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  38  The  Plains  or 
Hays  below  in  great  part  being  covered  only  with . .  Ling. 
1837  HowiTT  Rur.  Life  v.  iii.  11862)  381  Five  hays,  or  royal 
parks,  each  fenced  in,  and  furnished  with  its  lodge.  1881 
Daily  Xews  19  Nov.  2/1  The  sale  of  1,270  acres  to  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Kingston  out  of  the  hays  of  Uilhagh  and 
White  Lodge.. [in]  Sherwood  Forest, 

f3.  Mil.  An  extended  line  of  men.  Obs.  [Cf. 
F.  hate.'} 

1684  R.  H.  School  Rccreat.  55  Then  draw  up  in  Hay  to 
the  Rear.  1753  Execution  Dr.  A.  Cameron  (lower  Rec.), 
The  Yeoman  \Varders  were  formed  into  a  Hay.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  \l'ord-hk.,  //ay,  a  straight  rank  of  men 
drawn  up  exactly  in  a  line. 

4.  Comb,  f  Hay-brier  (heybrere\t  hedge-brier; 
haymaids,  ground-ivy ;  f  hay-saule,  a  hedge- 
stake.  Also  HAYBOTK,  HAYWAHP. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A*,  xvn.  clili.  (1495)  704  Sudes 
..is  an  heysaule  other  a  stake  .sharped  at  eyther  ende. 
14 . .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  568/25  Uoiiarius^  heybrere. 
1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bet.  v.  xciii.  677  Wee  in  English 
[call  it].  .Gill  creepe  by  the  ground,  Catsfoote,  Haymnides, 
and  Alehoofe. 

tHay,  sb.'&  Obs.  Forms:  4-7  haie,  5-8  haye, 
6-j-  hey(e.  5-  hay.  [AFr.  haie  :  origin  uncertain. 

A  conjecture  is  that  it  may  have  been  an  extension  of  HAY 
s!'.-  (cf.  sense  i  there,  quot.  1598),  or  of  the  equivalent  F. 
haie',  but  evidence  is  wanting.] 

A  net  used  for  catching  wild  animals,  esp.  rabbits, 
being  stretched  in  front  of  their  holes,  or  round 
their  haunts. 

1389  Act  13  Rich.  //,  Stat.  i.  c.  13  §  i  Nene  use  furettes 
hates  rees  hare  pipes  ne  cordes.  c  1440  Prontp.  {'aw,  220/2 
Haye,  net  to  catche  conys  wythe  (1499  J'}'"-'""1  hay  net.  It '. 
hanet).  1531  ELVOT  Gw.  n.  xiv,  He  which  entendeth  to  take 
the  fierse  and  mighty  lyon  pytcheth  his  haye  or  nette  in  the 
woode,  amonge  great  trees  and  thornes.  1659  T.  PKCKE 
J'arnassi  Pitcrp.  139  A  Rabbet,  who  having  escap'd  a 
Weasel,  fell  into  the  Hayes,  yio  Act  9  Anne  c.  27  §  5 
'J'he  pernicious  Practice  of  driving  and  taking  them  with 
Hayes,  Tunnells  and  other  Nets,  in  the  Fens,  Lakes,  and 
broad  Waters.  1774  JAS'.  Red  sham  Manor,  Sttff.,  Game- 
keeper to  destroy  hays,  nets,  and  snares.  1821  Sorting 
Mag.  IX.  ii  Hays,  nets,  low-bells,  hare-pipes. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  (if.  /Int.  VIM.  iv.  $4.  389  Harold., 
tooke  counsel  how  he  might  trains  into  his  Haye  the  sonnes 
of  Queene  Emma,  a  1643  W.  CARTWKIGHT  Lady  F.rrant  v. 
i,  Huw  '1  j  dti  then  subdue  them?  I'.y  policy  ;  set  Hays,  and 
Traps,  and  Springs,  And  pilfals  for  *em. 

b.   Comb.   Hay-net,  in  same  sense. 
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S  the  Hey.  1656  DAVENANT  Sitgt  Rkexifs  n.  Drain. 
Wks.  1873  IV.  418  Scourge  him  As  boys  do  tops  ;  or  make 
him  dance  The  Irish  hey  over  a  field  of  thistles  Naked. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xvii.  237  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  movements  in  country-dancing  .  -  is  what  they  call 
'the  hay'  :  the  figure  of  it,  altogether,  is  a  cypher  of  S's, 
or  a  number  of  serpentine  lines  interlacing  or  intervolving 
each  other.  ?«8io  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  M.  Lewis  (1849)  151 
He  .  .  danced  the  Hays  round  two  elbow  chairs.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Cha/L  Fleet  11.  iv,  The  hymns  they  sang 
might  have  been  a  hey  or  a  jig  in  a  country  dance. 

b.  tmnsf.  andy?^.  To  dame  the  hay  or  hays*,  to 
perform  winding  or  sinuous  movements  ^around  or 
among  numerous  objects)  ;  to  go  through  varied 
evolutions  like  those  of  a  dance. 

1597  C.  LEIGH  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  III.  200  Through  variety 
of  judgements  and  euill  marinership  we  were  faine  to  dano- 
the  hay  foure  dayes  together.  1607  CHAPMAN  Bntty 
D'Antl'ois  Plays  1873  II.  14  The  King  and  subiect,  Lord 
and  euerieslaue  Dance  a  continuall  Haie.  1718  Entertainer 
No.  28  F  12  To  make  him  thus  dance  the  Hay  of  Scepticism 
and  Latitude.  1813  HANSARD  Parl,  Dciatt-s  XXVI.  614 
Lord  Ellenborough  considered  the  Bill  as  a  most  arbitrary 
measure  ;  it  tended  to  make  property  dance  the  hays,  and 
to  alter  every  description  of  tenure.  1887  HROWNIXG  Par- 
leyirigs^  Daniel  Bartoli  xv,  To  be  duches_s  was  to  dance  the 
hays  Up,  down,  across  the  heaven  amid  its  host. 
C.  Comb,  hay-fashion  adv. 

1777  MAD.  D'ARBI.AV  Early  Diary  11889)  ^-  X9^  He.. 
made  his  horse  dance  in  and  out  by  every  other  tree,  Hay 
fashion. 

t  2.  Hay-de-gniy,  -g^ise.  Forms  :  6  hay  the 
gy,  haydeguies,  -guyes,  hey-day  guise,  heide- 
gyes,  6-7  heydeguies,  7  haydegues,  -digyes, 
hey-de-gay,  -gey,  -guize,  hydegy,  hy-day-gies, 
erron.  hadegynes.  [lit.  Hay  of  City  or  ?  Guise.] 
A  particular  kind  of  hay  or  dance,  in  vogue  in 
i6th  and  early  i;th  c.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Venom.  Tongues  13  Enforce  nic 
Nothing  to  write  but  hay  the  gy  of  thre.  1579  STKNSI  •  u 
Shepft.  Cal.  June  27  With  Heydeguyes,  and  trimly  trodden 
traces,  c  1580  Robin  Goodfellow  101  in  Percy  Ret. 
III.  205  By  wells  and  rills  in  meadowes  greene,  We  nightly 
dance  our  hey-day  guise.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  v.  Argt., 
Whilst  the  nimble  Cambrian  rills  Dance  hy-day-gies 
amongst  the  hills.  ai6z8  J.  DA  VIES  Eglognes  Wks.  ^772- 
112  With  an  heydeguies,  pipt  by  Tom-piper,  or  a  lorrel-Iad. 
1633  J.  FISHER  Fuiatus  '1  ?'Ct's  in.  ix.  in  Hazl.  Dudslcy 
XlT.  507  Ke  bonny,  buxom,  jolly.  Trip  haydegues  belive. 
1638  FORD  Fancies  iv.  i,  Not  in  a  hey-de-gay  of  scurvy  gal- 
lantry. 1694  Ladies  Diet.  217  Hatiegyncst  a  Country  dance. 

Hay,  z/.i    [f.  HAY  j*.i] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  hay  ;  to  put 
(land)  under  hay. 

1708  Lend.  C,nz.  No.  4409/4  An  Estate  to  be  sold..  well 
Hay'd  and  Wooded.  1857  B-  TAYLOR  North.  Trav.  118381 
143  The  postillion  stopped,  .to  hay  his  horses  1861  Times 
27  Sept.,  Part  of  the  land  is  hayed,  the  hay  put  in  large 
cocks  of  about  four  tons  each. 

2.  intr.  To   make  hay.     (Chiefly  in  gcrutui  or 

- 


,_j[see   above].       1813  Sporting  'Mag.  XLII.  214  In  his 
poi  ket  were  found  several  bag  nets  and  a  hay  net.     a  18*5 
I'oc.  E.  Angfia,  li 'ay-net,  a  hedge-net.    A  long  low 
prevent  hares  or  rabbits  from  escaping  to  covert,  in 
orthrough  hedges. 

Hay,  hey,  J<M  Forms  :  6  heye,6-8  haye,  7 
haie,  6-  hay,  7-  hey.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  haye 
(V  allemaigne  is  used  in  1 5th  c.  Fr.  by  Marot.] 

1.  A  country  dance  having  a  winding  or  serpentine 
movement,  or  being  of  the  nature  of  a  reel. 

a  1529  SKLLTON  Agst.  Ganieschc  170,   I   cannot  let   the 

the  knave  to  play  To  dauns  the  hay  and  run  the  ray.     1549 

Cowpl.  Sfot.  vi.  66  Thai  dancit  al  cristyn  mennis  dance, 

the    northt    of  Scotland  ..  ihonne    ermistr;uij;is    dance,   the 

haye,   the    bace   of  vora^on,    [etc.].      1596   lHvn..s 

Wra    Ixiv.   in  Arb.  G timer   V '.    y>    He    taught    thuiu 

Rounds   and    winding    Heyes   to  tread.     1609  C.  UUTLER 

Fein.   Mon.  v.  (1623)  L  ij,  They  doe  most  nimbly  bestirre 

themselves,  spurting  and  playing  in  and  out  as  if  they  wt-re 


'556-1677  [see  HAVING^/.  s/>.].  1828  WKBSTKR,  Hayt  to 
dry  or  cure  grass  for  preservation.  1886  /'nil  Mall  G. 
21  July  1/2  A  great  many  of  the  Irish  voters  in  towns  go 
regularly  haying,  harvesting,  hopping. 

3.  trans.  To  make  into  hay. 

1884  W.  BARROWS  Oregon  332  The  bunch  grass,  .is  hayed 
by  the  sun  uncut.  1893  Times  n  July  4/1  In  making  hop 
bine*  into  hay  the  bines  must  be  got  together  directly  they 
are  '  hayed  '. 

tHay,  "'.-  Obs.  [OE.  h^ian,  f.  haga  HAW, 
k$gc  HAY  sl>.-~\  trans.  To  enclose  or  fence  in  by 
a  hedge  ;  to  hedge. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintillarnni  xvi.  (1889)  80  Hesa  |rt//| 
earan  (»ine  mid  bornum.  c  1425  /l/.S".  Bibl.  J\fg.  12  B  i  If.  78 
Sefia  .  .  to  heghyn.  1610  W.  FOI.KINGHAM  Art  of  Sioi'cy 
ii.  ii.  49  Collaterage  Actiue,  as  siding,  furrowing,  balking.  . 
haying,  hedging  or  shawing.  Ibid.t  Compound  Contiguall 
Boundage  is  more  significant,  as  side-haying,  head-shaw- 

tHay,  z-.a  Obs.  [f.  HAT  sb.x]  intr.  To  set 
'  hays  '  or  nets  for  rabbits,  etc. 

f  1440  /'nw/A  Paw.  221,  i  Hayyn  for  conys,  cas±io. 
1552  Hi'LOET,  Haven  forconyes,  cassia.  1572  Lease  Manor 
Haws  ted,  Suffolk  in  r>-<wip.  /'atv.  221  note,  Hawking, 
haying  [  —  rabbit-netting].  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  \. 
iii,  We  shall  scout  here,  as  though  we  went  a-haying. 

tHay,  v*  Obs.  [f.  HAY^.4]  intr.  To  dance 
the  hay.  Hence  Haying  vbl.  sb. 

1768-74  Ti'CKKu  /,/.  Nat.  (18521  I.  492  What  pretty 
country-dancings,  and  hayings,  your  five  million  of  million 
of  corpuscles  nrihkttl  1777  MAD.  D'AKBLAV  Early  Diary 
(1889)  II.  199  We  danced  round  the  room,  Hayed  in  and 
out  will)  the  chairs,  and  all  ili.u. 

t  Hay,  /;//.  and  sb.s  Obs.  [a.  It.  hai  (pron.  a/ 
thou  hast  it  .  Cf.  I,,  habet^  exclaimed  when  a 
gladiator  was  wounded.] 

A.  int.  An  exclamation  on  hitting  an  opponent. 
1598  1!.  JONSOX  Ev.  Man  in  Hunt.  iv.  vii,  O,  it  must  be 

done  like  lightning,  hay  ! 

B.  sb.  A  home-thrust. 

1592  SHAKS.   Rom.  fy  yul.    ii.  iv.   27  Ah  the  immortall 
j'a-  .ulo,  the  Punto  reuerso,  the  Hay. 
Hay,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  HAVK. 
Hay,  obs.  var.  HEIGH,  HEY  ;  see  also  HAVE. 
Hay-a'sthma.     [In  F.  asthnw  (fr/oitt.Ger. 

hi-ltdSfhttta.']     =  1  1  A  Y-FEVKK. 

18*7  SOMMKV   Lett.  fed.  Warter)   IV.  61,  I  escaped  from 
tin.?  hay-asthma  with  ;i  visit  of  one  month.      1840    7Vw 
Syst.  /'raft.  Mfd.  \\\  of  hay-asthma,  I  )r.  Klli 

ton  recommends  the  diffusion  of  chlorine  in  the  air  of  the 


HAY-BAND. 

pflt-ient's  apartment.  1884  Saf.  KIT.  7  June  760/1  The  name 
*  Bummer  catarrh  '  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  more  com- 
monly used  'hay  fever'  and  '  hay  asthma '. 

Hay-band.  [BAND  j/U  2.]  A  rope  of  twisted 
liny  used  to  bind  up  a  truss  or  bundle  of  hay. 

1641  LEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surteesi  37  They  twine  two  longe 
hey-bandes  and  cast  over  the  toppe  of  it.     1836  I>; 
Sk.  Boz>  Streets  (18501  30  Decayed  cabbage-leaves  broken 
haybands,  and  all  the  indescribable  Utter  of  a  vegetable 
market. 

Hay-barn.     A  barn  in  which  hay  is  stored. 

1577  B.  GOOGF.  Hercsback's  Hush.  \.  (1586)  13  My  Hey- 
barne,  which  hath  in  the  upper  roomes  my  Hey,  and 
beneath,  Waynes,  Cartes.  1774  JOHNSON  Tour  H  ',i/<\* 
i  Aug.  in  Boswell  (1848)  418/2  The  hay-barn,  built  with 
brick  pillars  from  space  to  space,  and  covered  with  a  roof. 
1842-4  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  of  F  ami  (1891)  III.  22  The  hay- 
barns  are  now,  as  a  rule,  constructed  entirely  of  iron. 

Hay -bird. 

1.  A  name  given  locally  to  various  small  birds 
that  build  their  nests  with  hay,  esp.  of  the  genera 
Sylvia  and  Phylloscopus,  as  the  Blackcap,  Garden 
Warbler,  and  Willow- Wren. 

1802  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833^  s.  v.,  A  much  more 
compact  structure  than  the  Hay-bird  usually  makes.  U>ici. 
s.v,  Pettychaps,  Lesser,  Dr.  Latham  says  [the  lesser  Petty- 
chaps]  is  called  in  Dorsetshire  the  Hay-bird.  1885  SWAINSON 
Pr<K>.  Names  Birds  24  Blackcap. . Hay  bird  (Northants). 
1889  H.  SAVNDERS  Man.  Brit.  Birds  64  In  many  places  the 
Willow-Wren  is  also  known  as  the  Hay-bird. 

2.  The  Pectoral  Sandpiper  or  Grass-snipe,  Tringa 
maculata.     (New  Jersey,  U.S.) 

Haybote.  Also  5  heybote.  [f.  HAY  j£.2  + 
KOTE,  BOOT  -y/;.1]  Wood  or  thorns  for  the  repair 
of  fences  ;  the  right  of  the  tenant  or  commoner  to 
tnke  such  material  from  the  landlord's  estate,  or  the 
common.  By  legal  writers  also  called  HEDGE-BOTE. 

?  1170  Charter  in  Mon.  AngL  (1830)  VI.  i.  263-4  [HJusbo- 
tam  et  heybotam  ad  sufficientiam  in  bosco  meo  de  Dictoii. 
«3S-S«  Rentalia,  Glaston.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  83  Hay- 
hole  similiter  sine  vasto.  1484  Lease  of  Scatter  Manor 
(N.W.  Line.  Gloss.),  12  carect  subbosci  pro  le  heybote. 
1594  WEST  -2nd  Pt.  Symbol.  §  55  Housebote,  haibote,  and 
plowbote,  may  be  demanded  by  the  name  of  estovers.  1607 
COWELL  Inta-pr.)  Hayc  bootc .  .is  used  in  our  common  lawe 
for  a  permission  to  take  thorns  and  freeth  to  make  or  repair 
hedges.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2),  Mansfield*  Nottingh. 
..has.. the  privilege  of  having  housebote  and  haybote  out 
of  his  majesty's  forest  of  Sherwood  1845  STEPHEN  Conmt. 
Laws  Eng.  i.  iv.  (1895)  I.  251  When  this  allowance  [of 
wood]  is  for.  .repairing  hedges  and  fences,  it  is  termed  hay- 
bote or  hedge-bote. 

Haycock  (h^-k^k).  [f.  HAT  j/M  +COCK  sb.~] 
A  conical  heap  of  hay  in  the  field. 

ci470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXIII.  ii,  Walter  Wareyn  among 
the  hay  kockes  bushed.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  25  Toward 
nyght  make  it  in  wyndrowes  and  than  in  smal  heycockes, 
163*  MILTON  L* Allegro  90  To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the 
mead.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  I'crmont  98  Of  an  oval  form, 
resembling  the  construction  of  an  haycock  1851  D.  JFRROI.D 
.SV  Giles  xxx.  306  Perched  upon  a  Kent  haycock. 

Hay-day,  obs.  form  of  HEY-DAY. 

Hay-de-guy,  haydigyes:  see  under  HAY  jM 

Haydenite  (h^-denait).  Min.  [Named  1822 
after  H.  H.  Hayden.]  A  yellowish  variety  of 
chabazite. 

1822  CLEAVF.I.AND  Min.  478  Haydenite.  .occurs  in  reddish 
or  garnet  colored  crystals.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  435 
Haydenite  is  a  yellowish  variety  in  small  crystals  ,.  from 
Jones's  Falls,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 

t  Haye.    Obs.     Also  7  hayen,  hay.     [a.  Du. 

haaz,  pi.  -en,  WFlem.  /iaaie,  in  Kilian 

whence  also  Sw.  haj^  mod.Ger.  hai  (in  171 1 

all  =  shark  ;  cf.  ON.  hdr,  harr  '  dog-fish  ',  and  hd- 

in  comb,  marking  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  as  hakarl 

shark,  etc.]     A  shark,  or  a  particular  species  of 

shark.       Also  hay-fish.) 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  504  They  have  of  Hayens 
or  Tuberons  which  devour  men,  especially  such  as  fish  for 
Pearles.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  6  The  greedy 
Hayen  called  Tuberon  or  Shark.  1694  Ace.  Stt>.  Late  I  '<>r. 
n.  (1711)  139  They  do  not  fling  away  the  Hays  in  Spain,  but 
sell  them.  1705  BOS.MAN  Gwtrua  282  When  the  Haye  seizes 
his  Prey  he  is  obliged  to  turn  himself  on  his  Back.  1731 
MEDLEY  Kolbtri**  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  193  There  are  in  the 
Cape  sea  two  sorts  of  Sharks.  The  Cape -Europeans  call 
'em  Hayes.  1799  W.  TOOKE  Vie™  Russian  I'.mp.  III.  105 
The  Frozen  Ocean , .  teems  with . .  the  sea-dog . .  sea-hog,  hay- 
fish.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'ord-bk.t  Haye^  a  peculiar 
ground-shark  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Hayel,  obs.  form  of  HAIL. 

Hayer,  -yr,  var.  HAIRK,  Obs. 

Hayesine  'hfi-zara).  Min.  [Named  1844, 
after  A.  A.  Hayes.]  A  hydrous  borate  of  calcium 
found  in  globular  fibrous  masses. 

1844  F.  ALGER  Min.  318  Hayesine  ..occurs  in  globular 
masses  of  a  fibrous  structure.  1873  Fmvncs"  t  "//<•/«.  (rd.  n) 
;4i  Much  borax  is  now  manufactured  ..  from  ..  hayesine, 
which  occurs  in  southern  Peru. 

Hayey,  a.  nonct-wd.  [f.  HAY  s/>.1  4-  -Y  ;  cf. 
clayey.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  hay. 

1611  COTGR.,  Feneitx*  hayie,  full  of  hay. 

Hayfar^ne,  -fer,  -fre,  obs.  iorms  of  HEIFER. 

Hay-fever,  [f.  HAY  jA.i]  A  disorder  of  the 
early  summer,  characteiized  by  a  catarrhal  condi- 
tion of  the  ocular,  nasal,  and  respiratory  mucous' 
membranes,  accompanied  generally  by  asthmatic 
symptoms;  usually  caused  by  the  pollen  oft;: 
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and  some  flowers,  sometimes  also  by  the  dust  of 
other  substances  or  the  odorous  emanations  of  some 
fruits  and  animals. 

First  described  under  the  name  of  Summer  Catarrh  by 
Bostock  in  Tram.  Mcdico-t  liintrg.  Soc.  1819,  X.  161,  and 
1828,  XIV.  437.  Gordon  in  1829  used  the  namt's  /lay- 
asthma^  Hay-fever, 

1829  GORDON  in  J/V7.  Gaz.  IV.  266.  1833  Svn.  SMITH 
L,-tt.  No.  354,  I  am  suffering  from  my  old  complaint  hay- 
fever  ias  it  is  called'.  1840  Tu'ccdic's  Sysf.  Pratt.  Med, 
III.  84  The  Summer  Catarrh,  hay-fever,  or  hay-asthma  as  it 
is  termed  from  its  supposed  connexion  with  the  effluvium  of 
new  hay.  1851  HT.  MARTI  NEAL*  Hist.  Peace  11877)  III.  v. 
iv.  379  The  King  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  his  annual 
attack  of  hay-fever. 

Hayfield.  [f.  HAY  rf.i]  A  field  in  which 
haymaking  is  going  on,  or  in  which  grass  is  stand- 
ing to  be  cut  for  hay. 

1784  COWPER  Task  i.  295  From  the  sun-burnt  hay-field 
homeward  creeps  The  loaded  wain.  1853  LYTTON  My  \<>;-.  / 
i.  iv,  They  were  now  in  the  hayfield. 

Hay-fork,  [f.  HAYJ<U]  A  long-handled  fork 
used  tor  turning  over  hay  to  dry,  or  in  pitching  and 
loading  it. 

I55*  HULOET,  Hay  iorcV^tfurcatfiircula.  1573  TUSSER 
Hush.  xvii.  (1878)  37  Sharp  sikle  and  weeding  hooke,  haie 
fork  and  rake.  1856  EMERSON  fin.f.  Traits  iv.  \/\acn  Wks. 
Bohn  II.  26  If  a  farmer  has  so  much  as  a  hayfork,  he  sticks 
it  into  a  King  Dag. 

l>.  A  large  fork  elevated  by  a  horse  rind  ptdley 
in  unloading  hay  from  a  wagon  to  a  mow,  or  vice 
versd  (Knight  Diet.  Aleck.  1875). 

c.  attrih.)  as  hay-fork  frame,  a  frame  (of  a 
tricycle)  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hay-fork. 

1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  330/2  [Tricycle]  A  hayfork  frame 
carries  the  wheels  on  ^hort  independent  axles. 

Hay-house.  [f.  HAT  sby\  A  building  in 
which  hay  is  stored,  a  hay-barn ;  spec,  a  structure 
having  a  roof  supported  on  pillars,  and  without 
side  or  end  walls. 

a  1000  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  237/36  Penile^  he^hus.      1483 

1    Cat/i.  An%l,  169/2  An  HAyhowse^/mrrnvm.  1588 Bursar's 

:    Roll  in  Willis  8:  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  26  [There  were 

t     ..a]  haye  house  [and  a  hen-house].     16x1  COTGR.,  Foinil^ 

a  Hay-stacke.. Hay-loft,  Hay-house. 

t  Hayhove.  Obs.  In  4  heyhowe,  hayhof,  5 
heyhove,-offe,-oue,haihoue.  See  also  ALE-HOOP. 
[f.  HAY  sb.~  +  HOVE  sb]  Ttfe  herb  Ground  Ivy. 

ci&S  Gloss.  IV.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  I'oc.  162  Eyre 
terestre,  heyhowe.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  18  Edcra  nigra, 
Edera  terrestris^  idem  sunt  i.  hayhof.  14. .  Roy.  HIS,  18 
A .  I '/,  If.  74  b,  Edera.  terrestris  ys  an  herbe  l>at  me  clepy^ 
erth  yuye,  or  heyoue.  t:  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  993 
Hey  hove,  heyrifT,  herbe  benet,  bresewort,  and  smallache. 
1507  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Heihow  is  Hedera,  terrestris. 

Haying  (h^-iq),  -vbl.  sb.  [f.  HAY  v.\  +  -ING  '.] 
The  piocess  of  making  and  storing  hay. 

1677  Dade's  Prognost.  Aviij,  In  this  Moneth  [July]  ply 
your  Haying.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  108  The  hay- 
ing being  over,  fires  blazed  or  smouldered  against  the  stumps 
in  the  fields.  1882  Times  30  Nov.  n  The  object  of  ensilage 
is  to  maintain  the  sap  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
state,  without  . .  transformation  into  grain  or  straw,  or  the 
fermentation  of  haying. 

b.  attrib.,  as  haying  sea  son ,  time. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  2a/i  Keying  tim^fccnifacium. 
1587  FI.FMING  Contn.  Holinshed\\\.  1542/2  Till  haruest  or 
haieng  time.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  206  One  Sunday 
in  the  haying  season.  1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  NewEng.  Bygones 
83  In  haying-time,  thrice  a  day,  a  score  or  more  of  stout- 
limbed  laborers  gathered  around  my  grandfather's  board. 

Hay-jack,  [cf.  HAY-BIRD.]  A  name  given  to 
several  small  birds  which  build  their  nests  of  hay. 

(11825  FORBV  I'oc.  E.  Anglia^  Hay-jack^  the  lesser  reed- 
sparrow,  or  sedge-bird  of  Penn.  1888  A.  NEWTON  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  XXIV.  553/1  The  nests  of  each  of  these  species  [of 
Sylvia]  are  very  pretty  works  of  art,  firmly  built  of  bents  or 
other  plant  stalks.  .This  style  of  nest-building,  .has  obtained 
for  the  builders  the  name  of  '  Hay-Jack  \  quite  without 
reference  to  the  kind  of  bird  which  puts  the  nests  together. 

Hayl(e,  haylle,  obs.  forms  of  HAIL,  HALK. 

Haylce,  -se,  var.  of  HAJLSE  t>.  Obs. 

Haylemote,  haylife,  obs.  ff.  HALLMOTK, 
HAIR  IF. 

Hayllyer,  obs.  form  of  HALYARD. 

Hayloft  (h^-l^ft).  [f.  HAY  j£.i]  A  loft  or 
storing  place  for  hay  over  a  stable  or  barn. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb,  Ixxxtx.  (1878)  170  Fenre  candle  In 
hailoft,  in  barne,  and  in  shed.  1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldric/fs 
:'f.  (1818)  128  The  stables  with  the  hay-lofts  placed  over 
them.  1841  W.  SpALDtNG/te$r  £//./*£  III.  148  The  ruined 
house,  used  as  a  stable  and  hay-loft,  which  stands  near  the 
Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Haym,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HOME. 
Haymaker,    [f.  HAY  j/'.t] 

1.  A  man   or  woman  employed  in  making  hay ; 
esp.  one  engaged  in  lifting,  tossing,  and  spreading 
the  hay  after  it  is  mown. 

14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  582/36  Fenissa,  a  heymakere. 
i5a8;l/.V.  Acc.Sf.  John  $  Hosj>.,  Cant erl\,  For  mete  &  drynk 
for  the  hay  makers.  1590  GREENE  Ncrer  too  late  >  1600)  103 
A  womans  smile  is  as  good  to  a  Loner,  as  a  sunshine  day  ID 
a  haymaker.  1770  WESLEY  JrnL  28  July,  A  shower 
brought  all  the  haymakers  home.  1853  LYTIOX  My  • 
i.  iii,  For  the  refreshment  of  the  thirsty  haymakers. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  shaking  up  and  drying  hay. 
1853  < 'tf/iT/.  A".    -/;'»/,-.  .Soc.  Stunv  Gloucester  67   Patent 

Improved  I  touble  Action  Haymaker.   i86a  J.  WILSON-  f-'arm 
Haymakers  arc  valuable  implen<< 


HAY-SEED. 

3.  //.  'J'hc  name  of  a  country-dance.  Also  called 
haymakers'  jif, 

Haymaking,  rfi/.  s/>.  [f.  as  prec.]  The  pro- 
cess of  cutting  and  drying  grass  for  hay. 

1588  .l/*ir//v/.  Efist.  (Arb.)  45  Tooke  hi>'  truants  and 
went  a  beymftking.  1589  Cor, AN  Haven  Health  1 1636)  290 
How  that  at  York  the  Monkes  of  Saint  Mary  Abbey  and  the 
Nunnes  of  Clement  Thorpe  met  together  at  beymaktng. 
1749  BERKKI.EY  ll'ord  to  If'ist  Wks.  III.  447  The  lightest 
labour,  that  of  hay-making.  1840  DICKENS  tiam.  Rndge  iv, 
Where  there  was  merry  hay-making  in  the  summer  time. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  haymaking  season,  time, 
etc.;  haymaking  furnace,  an  apparatus  in  which 
the  heat  of  a  coke  furnace  is  driven  by  a  fan  through 
new-mown  hay  in  order  to  dry  it ;  haymaking 
machine,  an  apparatus  for  drying  grass  for  hay. 

1752  THVER  Note  on  MiltoiCs  L? Allegro  92  The  hay- 
making scene  in  the  lower  lands.  1822  SHELLEY  Chas.  /, 
n.  39  To  catch  Woodcocks  in  haymaking  time.  1826  LOUDOS 
Encycl.  Agric.  (1844)  420  Horse  Rakes  and  Haymaking 
Machines.  1881  Miss  YONGE  Lads  q-  Lasses  Langley\\.  60 
!  There  was  hay- making- machine- work  going  on  at  the  farm. 

Hay-mow  (h^'mau  .  Also  5  -moghte,  7 
•mough.  [f.  HAY  j£.']  A  rick  or  stack  of  hay; 
in  some  places  applied  to  the  pile  of  hay  stored  in 
a  hay-house  or  barn,  or  to  the  compartment  of  a 
bam  in  which  hay  is  stored. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  170/1  An  Hay  moghte,  arconins.  1530 
PAI.SGR.  230/1  Heymowe,  tax  defoyn.  1620  SHELTON Qttur. 
(1746)  III.  iv.  26  The  poor  Fellow  thinks  belike  that  we  sleep 
here  in  a  Hay-mow.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent.  7m'.  §  77 
Which  I  have  tried.. in  a  Barn,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
on  an  Hay-mow.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Pliilos.  i.  13  A  little 
white  short-leg'd  Spider  (which  you  shall  find . .  in  a  sweat- 
ing Hey-mough).  1838  HAWTHOHNEXttW.  Xote*Bks.  (1883) 
198  Fields  of  grass  beyond,  where  stand  the  hay-mows  of  last 
year.  1864  BOWKN  Logic  \x.  303  Our  inability  to  find  a  needle 
In  a  hay-mow  is  no  proof  that  the  needle  is  not  there.  1888 
E.  EGGLESTON  Gray  sons  182  The  hay-mow  at  the  other  end 
of  the  floor  was  full  of  men  and  boys. 

tHayne1.  Obs.  Also  4-5  heyne,  6  haine. 
hayn.  [Origin  obscure.  Connexion  with  HAIN  v^  3 
has  been  suggested.  (The  phonology  shows  con- 
nexion with  OE.  hfan  to  be  impossible.)]  A  term 
of  reproach  :  A  mean  wretch,  a  niggard. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeotn.  Prol.  #  T.  766  He . .  in  his  sleue 
..hadde  a  siluer  teyne  He  slyly  tooke  it  out,  this  cursed 
heyne  [v.rr.  hayn(e,  haine,  Lansd.  hyne].  a  1529  SKELTON 
BoitgeofCoitrtc  328  It  is  great  scorne  to  see  such  an  hayne 
As  thou  arie . .  With  us  olde  seruantes  such  maysters  to  playe, 
1542  UDALL  Erastn.  Afoph,  \.  51  a,  Haines  and  niggardes 
of  their  purse.  Ibid.  u.  215  a,  That  sparing,  pinching,  and 
plaiyne  the  nygardes  or  haynes,  belonged  to  cookes,  and 
not  to  kinges.  1570  LEVINS  Alanip.  200/6  Hayne,  ferna. 

t  Hayne  2.  AstroL  Obs.  [f.  HAIN  v.~  to  raise, 
elevate.]  =  EXALTATION  3. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral.  Ixx*.  416  The  Significator  of  the 
Man  hath  no  manner  of  affliction,  viz.  9  she  being  in  her 
Hayne,  and  free  from  the  least  manner  of  misfortune. 

Haynous,  obs.  form  of  HEINOUS. 

Hayr,  obs.  form  of  HAIR,  HOAR;  var.  HAIRE. 

Hay-rack,    [f.  HAY  jj.i] 

1.  A  rack  for  holding  hay  for  cattle. 

1835  HONK  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1601  A  crow  cawing  on  the 
liny-rack.  1888  E.  EGGLESTON  Graysons  191  [They]  had  to 
climb  over  a  hayrack  and  thence  down  to  the  ground. 

2.  A  light  framework  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  a  wagon  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity  for  hay 
or  other  bulky  material  ;  a  shelving.    U.S. 

Hay-rake. 

1.  A  hand-rake  used  in  haymaking. 

17*5  HA  i  LEV  Erastn.  Colloq.  552  A  Boy. .with  a  Hay-rake 
upon  his  Shoulder.  1826  Lof  DON  EncycL  Af*~ric.  (1844^  370 
The  hay-rake  is  usually  made  of  willow,  that  it  may  be  light 
and  easy  to  work. 

2.  An  implement  drawn  by  a  horse  for  raking 
hay  into  windrows  ready  for  pitching. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Hayrick  (hriTik).  Also  5  heyrek,  6  -S  hay- 
reek,  [f.  HAT  .s^.i  +  RiCK.]  A  haystack. 

14..  I'oc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  582/39  Penile,  heyrek.  1547 
BOOKDE  Brer.  Health  Ixxiii.  24  A  bocher  had  a  sonne  that 
fel  out  of  a  hyghe  haye-rycke.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sj>.  Diet., 
Almiar,  a  Hay  reeke.  1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1451/4  Many 
Hay-Reeks  are  spoiled.  1721  CIBBKR  Rival  Fools  n,  I'm 
mute  as.  .a  goose  in  a  Hay-Reek.  1766  GOLDSM.  I' it:  H'. 
viii.  In  the  meadow  oral  the  hay-rick.  1837  DICKKXS  / 
vii,  The  rich,  sweet  smell  of  the  hayricks. 

Hayrif,  vnr.  HAIKIF,  cleavers. 

Hayron,  Hayse,  obs.  forms  of  HERON,  HAZF. 

Hay-seed,  hayseed,    [f.  HAY  st>/] 

1.  The  grass  seed  shaken  out  of  hay. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbaclts  Hnsb.  \.  15861  44  b,  Some  don 
cast  Hey  seede,  geathered  from  the  Heyloaft  or  the  racks. 
over  the  grounde.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lihr.  Pract.  Agn\. 
(ed.  4)  I.  350  With  rye  grass  and  clovers  ..  and  what  are 
termed  hay  seeds,  a  permanent  pasture  of  the  best  quality 
.  .cannot  be  made.  ,\ "<>.Y  Hay  ^eeds  consist  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  hay-lofts,  or  the  seeds  and  chaff  obtained  from  hay. 
M.-nse  3).  1894  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Good  Ship  Afotwk 
I.  43  They  were  fresh  from  a  rural  parish;  the  hayseed 
smelt  strongly  in  their  hair,  as  the  sailor  says. 

2.  The  redsecd,  brit,  etc.,  on  which  mackerel  and 
other  fish  largely  feed.    L'.S.   \Cent.  l}ict. 

3.  Humorous  name  for  a  rustic.   U.S. 

1889  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrtil.  29  Apr.  2/2  To  send  a  glimmer 
of  returning  reason  through  the  mind  of  the  frontier  bay- 
seed.    1891  Harpers  U't-ckly  19  Sept.  705^3  Dickey  th-  \ 
i^a  base  presumption  for  an  'old  hayseed  '  to  try  to  ent^i 


HAYSEL. 

the  :  .        (896  /'.i/Vi  .\V:/'.f  o  July  4  _•   His  '  hay 

seed'  following  sent  hint  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Haysel    l^'-sel).    [f.  HAY  rf.i  +  MK. 

season.]  The  hay  season.   (Proper  to  Halt  Anglia.) 

(1674-5  It'atertp:  tar.  (1894!,  The  town 

,L!OW  him  for  his  salary  30  pounds  and  A  fortnites 

time  in  hay-sill  [printed  hay  fill].]     a  1825 in  KORBV 

Anglia.     1865   Times   14   reb.   [Lett.  fr.   Suffolk]  Only  at 

certain  times — as  in  haysel  and  harvest.     1869  C,d.  ll'or.ls 

>  as  glorious  weather  for  hay-el.   18831;.  <- 
DAVICS  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  (1884)  240  In  the  period  be- 
tween '  haysel '  (hay-harvest)  and  November. 
Haystacks-stick.,     [t.  HAY  s6J]     A  stack 
.rge  pile  of  hay  built  in  the  open  air,  of  regular 
form  and  finished  off  with  a  pointed  or  ridged  top. 
14. .   /  V.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  725  '32  Hie  arconins,  a  hayslak. 
1555  EDEN  Drca  Ics  351   The  myddlemost  is  lyke  a  heye 
-i.icke      1688  R.  HOLMI:  Armoury  in.  7;  i  A  Hay  Stack  is 
. .  shaped  broad  at  the  Iwttom  and  narrow  at  the  top.     1850 
CARLYI.K  Lat:,-r-d.  Pamph.  vi.  (18721205  If  these  rats  meet 
a  haystack,  they  eat  their  way  through  it. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  haystack  roof:  hay- 
stack boiler,  an  old  tall  form  of  steam-boiler 
somewhat  like  a  haystack  in  shape. 

1855  CH  \NMr.R  My  Travels  I.  iii.  42  A  large  white  house, 
with  a  kind  of  haystack  red  roof 

Haysngge.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  hese- 
sugge,  3  heisugge,  4-5  heysoge,  -soke,  -sug(ge, 
?  eysoge,  haysugge,  9  dial,  haysuck,  -ziek,  [OE. 
f.  h^jt  HAT  rf.2  4.  fem.  form  of  sugga. 
siifga  sucker,  f.  siigan  to  suck.]  The  hedge-sparrow. 
i  1000  .Ki.FRic  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  131/54  Cicada,  ui. 
.eltila.  hevujrsc.  111250  <>-i't  ft  Xight.  505  Thu  singst 
worse  thon  the  hei-sugge,  bat  fli^th  bi  grunde  among  the 
-.tubbe.  r  1381  CHAI'CER  Part.  Foules  612  Thow  mortherere 
of  the  heysoge  \-'.rr.  heysoke.  heysug'gie,  haysugge].  14. . 
/  'of.  in  Wr.-Wul.-ker  577/16  Cu{r}ruca,  an  heysugge.  ,  1450 
Rk.  lla-.vkyng\n  Rfl.  Ant.  1.296  Eysoges..and  other smale 
briddes.  1616  BuiLOUI  Enf.  E.vfos..  llcisugge,  a  l)ird 
which  hatcheth  the  Cuckooes  egges.  1890  GZntcattnJk. 
.  llaysn<l;  or  Hayzick,  the  hed^e  sparrow.  Generally 
pronounced  '  Isaac'. 

Hayt,  obs.  form  of  HOT  ;  var.  HKIT  in/ 
Hayte,  obs.  form  of  AIT  sb.'1,  an  islet. 
1532  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  108  A  certain 
parcel  of  meadow  called  a  hayte,  lying  between  the  said 
meadow,  .on  the  east,  and  the  Thames  on  the  west. 

Haythe,  Haythen,  Haythorn,  ob.-,.  forms  of 

HEIOHT  v.,  HEATHEN,  HAWTHORN. 
Haytorite  S'torait).    /!//».     [Named  1827, 

from  Hay  Tor,  in  Devonshire.]     A  pseudomorphic 

chalcedony,  having  the  form  of  datolite. 
1827  rhilos.  .Ifag.  Ser.  n.  I.  30  We  contemplate  calling  it 

Haj  torite  in  honor  of  its  birthplace.     1868  DANA  Min.  382    j 

Haytorite  is  datolite  altered  to  chalcedony. 
Hayuie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HEAVY. 
Hayward     Iv'-wgjd).      Also    3  heiward,   4 
haiward,  5-7  heyward,  7  haward.     [f.  HAY.S//.- 

+  WARD,  OE.  weard  guardian.]     An  officer  of  a   j 
manor,  township,  or  parish,  having  charge  of  the 
fences   and   enclosures,   tsf.   to  keep  cattle  from    ( 
breaking  through  from  the  common  into  enclosed 
fields ;    sometimes,    the    herdsman    of  the   cattle 
feeding  on  the  common. 

a  1225  Aacr.  R.  418  }>eonne  mot  heo  benchen  of  be  kues 
foddre  ..  oluhnen  bene  heiward.  <  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  H'ks. 
1 1 1  4  )6  ft  emperor . .  makede  hise  bishopis  haywardis  of  be 
world.  1393  LAKH.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  16  Canstow.. haue  an 
home  ana  be  haywarde,  and  liggen  oute  a  nyghtes,  And 
kepe  my  corn  in  my  croft  fro  pykers  and  beeues?  (-1440 
Promt.  Pare.  134/1  Heyward,  agel/arms.  1511-12  Ait  3 
//(•«.  / "///,  c.  23  §  p  The  said  accomptauntes  . .  that  is  to 
saye,  Feodaries  liailliffes  Reves,  Heywardes  and  lie<!<:lh:s. 
1607  C  I'.VM.I.  Interfir.,  ///;7(Mr^/..signifieth  with  us  one  that 
L  the  common  heard  of  the  towne.  1638  in  Coffin 
Hist.  Xm'herry,  Mass.  (1845)  28  Thomas  Hale  and  John 
Raker  are  appointed  hay  wards  till  the  town  shall  appoint 
new.  1654  in  Pictun  l' pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  191  The 
Heyward.. shall  take  and  impound  the  said  swyne.  1664 
.  Syl;'a  (17761  399  Arc  not  5000  Oaks  worth  the 
fencing  and  inspection  of  a  Hayward?  1880  Daily 
18  Feb.,  The  hayward  at  Corle  Castle  has  charge  of  the 
:iful  common  which  lies  on  the  Swanage  side  of  the 
\illage,  on  which  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  turn  their 
cattle.  1884  Century  Mag.  Jan.  443/2  In  some  pans  of 
Massachusetts  a  '  hayward  '  was  employed  to  attend  the 
cattle  of  a  whole  tow  nship.  1892  I Oxford  (  hron.  23  Apr.  8 
Frooj  1810  to  1852,  the  time  of  the  Cowley  Inclosure,  he 
had  frequently  tended  the  cattle  as  hay-ward  in  these 
gra/ings. 

Hazard  lut-zaa.r,,  sb.  (a.)  Forms  :  4-6  has- 
ard,  5-6  -arde,  6  hazarde,  (hassard(e,  hazered, 
&.  hasart ),  6-7  hazzard.  5-  hazard,  [a.  OF. 
•  /,  -urt  uth  c.  in  Hatz.-DarirU  :  of.  Pr.. 
Sp.,  Pp.  azar.  It.  fa  zara,  azzardo  (from  i 
med.L.  azartiiim,  azanim  Dti  Can^'e  . 

The  origin  of  the  French  word  is  uncertain,  but  its  source 
was  prob.  Arabic.  According  to  William  of  Tyre,  the 
game  took  its  name  from  a  castle  called  Hasart  or  Asart  in 
Palestine,  during  the  siege  of  which  it  was  invented  :  see 
Llttre"  s.v.  The  true  Arab  name  of  this  castle  appears  to 
have  been  ' Ain  Zarbu  .Prof.  Margoliouth).  Mahn  pro 
poses  vulgar  Arab.  j*j>\  az-zahr  or  ,U!I  az-zdr  '  die ' 
•  Bocthior  ;  but  early  evidence  for  this  sense  is  wanting.] 

1.  A  game  at  dice  in  which  the  chances  are  com- 
plicated by  a  number  of  arbitrary  rules. 

c  1300  Havilok  2326  I.eyk  of  mine,  of  hasard  ok,  Roman? 
reding  on  be  Ix.k.  c  1380  Wv 

i  1440  I'lvmt 
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Ha-atde,  phy,  aUatura.     1530   !' 

H.i-arde  a  dyce  playe,  iiasart.  u~  in.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I ', 
in.  \'jj.  93  Who  will  goe  to  Ha/ard  with  me  for  twentie 
Prisoners?  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tr,n:  led.  2)  340  They 
play  al  chesse.  Irish,  passage,  in  and  in,  ha/anJ.  1778 
C.  I .  i  .antes  Inipr.  209  The  Game  of  H  azard . . 

may  be  played  by  any  Number  of  Persons.     He  who  lakes 

i  the  Box  and  Dice  throws  a  Main,  that  is  to  say,  a  Chance 
for  the  Company,  which  must  be  above  four,  and  not  exceed 
nine  [etc.).  1882  SF.RJT.  BALI.ANTINF.  Exptr.  iv.  52  The 

1  principal  game  played  was  ha/ard,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds  :  French  nuard,  in  which  the  players  staked  against 

i  the  bank,  and  English,  or  chicken  hazard,  in  which  they 
played  against  each  other. 

2.  Chance,  venture ;  a  chance. 

*S&3  S-IASVMI'KST  ^-K  net's  111.  (Arb.t  71,  I  viewd  with 
wundring  a  grisly  monsterus  ha/ard.  1594  SHAKS.  Kic/t. 
///,  v.  iv.  10  Slaue,  I  haue  set  my  life  vpon  a  cast,  And 
I  uill  stand  the  hazard  of  the  I>\e.  1597  DANM-.L  Ci-\ 
ll'ars  11.  (R.  ,  These  mighty  actors. .on  the  hazard  of  a  bad 
exchange,  Have  ventur'd  all  the  stock  of  life  beside.  1641 
HINDE  y.  Bruen  xxxix.  121  All  games  depending  upon 
hazzard  or  chance  are  to  be  eschewed.  1697  Conf.  at  Lain- 
l-eth  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Atutr.  Col.  Ch.  I.  44  They 
very  unfairly  threw  out  the  Hill  without  so  much  as  giving 
it  a  hazard.  1843  LVTTOS  Last  Bar.  \.  ii,  On  what  hazards 
turns  our  f.ite ! 

3.  Risk  of  loss  or  harm;  peril,  jeopardy. 

1548  HAI.I,  Chron.i  Edw.  //',  219  In  so  many  hasardes  and 
ieoperdies  of  his  life.  1576  FLEMING  Panopt.  Epist.  164  To 
intarge  your  dominion  :  yea,  and  that  without  hassard  and 
detriment.  1630  A*.  "Johnsons  King.i.  <\-  Csmmiv.  46  By 
preservation  of  himselfe  from  Hazards  of  Travel!,  c  1645 
HOUF.I.I.  Lttt.  1650)  II.  33  Love  . .  in  ca-e  of  distance  and 
long  absence  would  be  in  hazard  to  languish.  1701  PEPYS 
(  orr.  4  Dec..  I  should  not  fear  the  hazard  of  sending  him 
abroad.  1751  HTME  Kss.  .y  S'rvaf.  (1777)  I.  284  Profits  pro- 
portionable to  their  expence  and  ha/ard.  1855  MACAI'I.AV 
Hist.  F.ng.  III.  723  A  service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be 
rendered  to  the  good  cause. 

1 4.  That  which  is  risked  or  staked.  Obs.  rare. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I'.  \.  i.  151,  I  do  not  doubt  . .  Or  to 
finde  both,  Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  backe  againe. 
5.  In  various  phrases  belonging  to  prec.  senses. 
1340  Aytnb.  171  He  hise  heb  folliche  y-spended  ..  and  al 
ylayd  to  an  hazard.  1530  PALSGR.  582/2,  I  play  at  the 
hazarde,  or  put  a  thynge  in  daunger,  je  hazarde.  1548 
HALL  Chron.^  Edw.  II',  197  b,  To  abyde  the  hasarde  of  hys 
dishonour.  Ibid.  222  To  put  the  estate  of  y  realme  on 
[ORAFTON  in]  an  yll  hasard.  1621  BURTON  Atuit.  Mel.  11. 
iii.  iy.  ii.  (1651)  628,  I  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and 
put  it  to  the  ha/ard.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trot:  (ed.  2) 
91  Allured.,  to  runneth  bold  hazard  with  him  to  the 
gates  of  Death.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824,  I.  viii.  .T 
What  a  sad  hazard  a  poor  maiden  ..  stands  against  the 
temptations  of  this  world.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  2 
P  15  Lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  in  hazard.  1789 
MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  l-'rance  II.  368  They  would  have  run 
such  hazards  getting  home  !  1834  MACAVLAV  Ess.,  Pitt 
u854)304Toput  both  his  power  and  his  popularity  to  ha/ard. 
b.  A  t  hazard  (^  hazards^  \  (a  by  chance,  fortui- 
tously, without  design  or  plan ;  (b}  at  stake,  in 
danger.  At  (to.  with^  the  hazard  of,  at  the  risk  of. 
At  all  hazard's,  at  every  hazard,  at  all  risks,  in 
spite  of  every  peril.  By  hazard  (F.  par  hasard}  = 
at  hazard.  In  hazard,  in  peril.  On  the  hazard,  at 
stake.  Out  of  hazard,  out  of  peril. 

511547  SURRP.Y  in  Totteir*  Misc.  (Arb.)  19  In  hazarde  of 
his  health.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Kpist.  iSi  Selling  al  at 
hazard.  Ibid.  260  My  reputation,  and  my  worship  had 
beene  in  hazard.  1640  O.  SEIXJWICKK  Christs  t 'oun sell  24 
He  did  let  and  suffer  his  spiritual!  e^atetorunon  at  hazards. 
1641  TRAPP  Theoloria  Thtol.vfr]  S.  Hierome  learnt  Hebrew 
with  the  hazard  of  nis  life,  a  1700  DKVIM.N  tr.  Ovid^s  Art 
Z(77vWks.  1760 IV.  1 18  Some  choose,  and  someathazan: 
their  mate.  1726  SMELVOCKK  l'<>y.  r,nind  li'orld  (1757!  304 
It  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  go.  1751  JOHNSON  A'aw- 
bler  N'o.  93  P  ro  No  man  can  justly  aspire  to  honour,  but 
at_the  hazard  of  disgrace.  1801  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Solitary 
Ii  and.  II.  3^7  The  life  of  Montgomeri  appeared  to  lie  out 
of  hazard.  1804  Something  Odd\.  126  He  once  saved  me 
..  to  the  imminent  hazard  ol'his  own  life.  1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVK 
Merc  ft.  \  l-'riar  J)ed.  ^844*  2  The  two  following  examples, 
taken  at  hazard.  1838  PuacoTT  i-'erd.  <y  Is.  (18461 1.  v.  235 
He  determined  to  relieve  it  at  every  hazard.  1846  TRENCH 
Mirac.  xxi.  (1862)  334  Where  their  worldly  interests  were 
at  hazard.  1876  DARWIN  Lross-l-'cr!il.  \\.  339  Two  plants  i 
taken  by  lia/ard  were  protected  under  separate  nets.  1880 
L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  v,  xii,  Messala's  whole  fortune  uas 
on  the  hazard. 

c.  f  To  fall  into  (a  person's]  hazard,  i.e.  his 
power  to  hurt  or  harm  :  cf.  DANGER^,  i.  (Obs.) 
lo  make  a  hazard,  to  make  a  guess  or  venture. 

1615  'J'.  AUAMS  Tu'o  Sonnes  75  At  last  they  fall  into  the 
usurers  hazard.      1850  B.  TAYLOR   I-lldorotio  xi.   (1862)  107     | 
Making  a  ha/ard  at  the  direction  in  which  the  trail  ran. 

6.  Tennis.  Each  of  the  winning  openings  in  a 
tennis-court,  hazard  side,  the  side  of  the  court 
int.;  which  the  ball  is  served. 

IS99  SIMKS.  //«»•  '",  i.  ii.  263  We  will  in  France. .play  a 
set,  Shall  strike  his  fathers  Crowne  into  the  hazard.  1611 
COTGR..  /V/tw.v,'  .  .  also  the  luwvr  hazard  in  a  Tennis-court. 
>64Z  fl  />«.-'.  iii.  (Arb.)  20  When  at  the  racket 

i  chad  a  ball  struck  into  his  hazard.     1688  R   HOLME 
Armoury  \\\.  v.  265  They  that  serve  upon  the  Pent-house, 
are  to  serve  behind  the  Blew  on  the  Ha/ard  side,  else  it  is 
1701  Bom  Diet.  Royal,  Tron..Lc  f-ctit  iron  «ut 
jev  de  Paumet,  the  hazard  at  Tennis,.     1878   I.  MARSHALL 
Ann.  Ti-nniaiv.  148  The  positions  of  these  various  ha 
on  a  system  which  can  only  be  excused  by  their  name, 
to  have  been  left  very  much  to  chance,  or  t..  t! 
fancy  of  the  builders  of  Courts.     Ibid.   149  That  writer  says 

I  he  players  on    the   haza>-d-si<i, 

"ery  and   the  grille1.     1891  Sat,  Rfc. 
L\\  1 1.   fH#j  The  h.i 

Mann  ,  .^n^ 


HAZARD. 

<•  Winning-Gallery.  To  strike  the  ball  intoany 
these,  at  any  point  of  the  game,  is  to  score  a  point. 

.//i.    <7i6l6    BKAUM.    &    KL.  Custom   Country  v.    iv.   Our 
adverse  fortune  Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another. 

t  7.  ItilliarJs.  One  of  the  holes  or  pockets  in 
the  sides  of  a  billiard  table.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Scaitnia,  a  hole  or  hazard  at  billiard  i 
1679  F.VELVN  niary  4  Dec.,  A  billiard-table,  with  a-  . 
more  hazards  as  ours  commonly  hnve.      1688  R.  H 
Armoury  in.  262/2  The  Hazzards,  the  Holes  in  th. 
corners  and  sides  of  the  ..  Billiard  Table.     1751  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Billiards,  Hazards,  or  holes,  on  the  edges  and 
corners. 

b.  Hence,  A  stroke  at  billiards  by  which  one  of 
the  balls  is  driven  into  a  pocket. 

Losing  hazard,  winning  hazard  {SKZ  quot.  18561. 

1778  t.  JONF.S  fioyte's  Games  Impr.   197  Common  Odds 
of  the  Hazards.     1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  III.  153  Why 
you  cannot  make  a  hazard,  Gilbert  ;  what  is  the  ni 
1850    Holm's    llandl'k.   Games  532    The   full 
winning  hazard  should  first   be  practised.     1856  CRAU  i  rv 
Billiards  11859!  14  The  ll'inning  Hazard  is  one  in  v. 
the  object  ball  is  struck  with  your  own  ball  and  sent  ii 
pockety    the    Losing  Hazard  is  a   stroke   in    which    the 
striker's  ball  is  pocketed  from  off,   or  after  contact  with, 
another.     1857  Chambers'  Inform-  II.  7i3Awhite  \\ii 
hazard  is  made  when  you  play  at  the  white  ball  and  ji. 
it..  A  red  winning  hazard  is  when  you  pocket  the  red. 

8.  Golf.  A  general  term  lor  bunkers,  furze,  water, 
sand,  loose  earth,  or  any  kind  of  •  bad  ground  '. 

1857  Chambers'1  Inform.  II.  693  He  possibly  drives  his 
ball  into  some  hazard — such  as  sand  or  whin-bushes — from 
which  he  is  only  extricated  after  expending  several  strokes 
in  the  operation.  Ibid.,  Driving  it  over  hazards,  such  as 
bunkers,  whins,  etc.  1879  Daily  Ntnus  22  Mar.  5/2  At 
Wimbledon  certainly  there  are  some  very  good  '  hazards  ', 
or  perilous  places.  1889  LINSKII.I.  Golf  ii.  11895)  8  The 
ground  should  be  of  an  undulating  character,  and  ..  should 
abound  in  hazards  of  every  description. 

9.  A  cab-stand  ;in  Ireland). 

1882  Times  9  May,  IJeingon  a  car  '  hazard  '  .stand)  at  Park- 
gate-street  on  Saturday  evening.  1884  l-'netnaii's  Jrnl. 
5  Dec.  5/2  What  about  providing  a  hazard  at  each  arrival 
platform?,  .the  public  would  then  know  that  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  a  cab  or  cabman  to  refuse  the  first  call. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  vfrom  sense  O  hazard- 
bet,  -board,  -table,  etc. ;  hazard  side  :  see  sense  6. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  30/26  Hazard  play,  alearxm  Indus. 
11710  C.  FIENNES  Diary  (18881  301  There  are  two  hazard 
boards.  <JI737  POPE  Jf-'*j.U886)  X.  263  Moralizingsat  I  by 
the  hazard-table.  1829  BtHgaUte  109  Salary,  wasted  at 
keen  Hazard-bets.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  65  His 
ill  luck  at  the  hazard  table  was  such  that  his  estates  were 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  encumbered. 
t  B.  adj.  =  HAZARDOUS.  Obs.  rare. 

1601  WEEVER  Mirr.  Mart.  D  iij,  But  one  of  more  experi- 
ence. .Such  hazard  rash  proceedings  did  not  like. 

Ha'zard,  v.  Forms  as  in  sb. ;  also  Sc.  6  haszard. 
hasert,   hazaird,    7  haisard.     [a.   F.  hasar 
(1407  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  in  sense  'play  at  hazard'  , 
f.  hasard :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (anything)  to  the  risk  of  bein^- 
lost  in  a  game  of  chance  or  other  doubtful  issue ;  to 
stake  ;  to  expose  to  hazard  or  risk. 

1530  PALSCR.  582/2  It  is  a  great  folye  for  a  man  to  hazarde 
his  lyfe  for  the  mucke  of  this  world.  1547  J.  HARRISON 
Exhort.  Scotles  Gj,  For  thinordinate  gain  wherof  we  do 


other.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  206  At  Passage,  or  ... 
and  In,  they  [Chinese]  will  hazard  all  their  worth. 
*cKcs,  wives,  children  and  other  substance.    1700  T.  V. 
tr.  Fresny's  Amuseiii.  Ser.  A>  Com.  98  When  a  Sick   M;m 
leaves  all  for  Nature  to  do,  he  hazards  much.     When  he 
leaves  all  for  the  Doctor  to  do,  he  hazards  more.     1867 
FREKMAN  Xorm.  Cony.  I.  iv.  263  He  would  not  hazard 
the  prize  by  clutching  at  it  too  soon. 

absol.  1736  LVAASD  Lift Marjlermifk  II.  31  Unfortunate 
Gamesters  . .  hazard  on,  thinking  to  recover  their  Loss. 

b.  refi.  To  expose  oneself  to  risk ;   to  run   or 
incur  risks.     Also  intr.  in  same  sense  (o/'s.]. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xx.  176  5«  maye  haszard  and  fecht 
quhen  that  Je  think  ?our  comodius  tyme.  1567  Satir. 
i'oena  Reform,  vii.  88  Nobillis,  quha  durst  couragiou-lie 
Hazaird  thame  self  to  saif  vs.  1639  S.  Du  VERGER  tr. 
Camus'  Admit.  Events  135  He  shunnes  blowes,  and  will 
not  hazard  himselfe,  yet  requires  as  much  as  wee  who 
hazard  our  lives.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius  iv.  151  Thinke 
not  that  the  Hunnes,  Hcrulians,  and  Lombards  will  hazard 
to  the  death.  1698  FRVKR  ALC.  K.  India  f,  I'.  157  Not  willing 
to  ha/ard  himself  on  a  Voyage  undertaken  only  for  Pleasure. 

2.  trans.  To  run  ur  take  the  risk  of  (a  penalty  or 
misfortune).  Also  with  inf.  obj. 

1577  LD.  BUCKHURST  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  272 
To  hazard  ..  your  dishonor  and  her  Ma.  dislike.  1628 
WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  m.  1451  What  Censures  thou 
shouldst  hazzard,  in  thy  stay.  167511-.  .Mactiia-t'ellfs  I 
iRtldg.  1883)  282  He  will  hazard  to  be  famished.  1686  N. 
Cox  Gent  1.  Kccreat.  iv.  (ed.  21  93  That  your  Adversaries 
being  forced  to  follow  you,  may  hazzard  stumbling.  1703 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  181  H azards  the  breaking ofthe  String. 
1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  I.  179  Your  son  would  .  .  perish  in 
the  dust  b-fore  he  would  hazard  to  offend  her.  1824  LANDOR 
18461  I.  223  They  hazard  to  ..  break  their  shins  by 
stemming  the  current.  1827  C.  BRIDGI  s  K.\f.  I's.  c.ri.i. 
(1830)  78  We  shall  be  ready  to  hazard  all  consequences. 
b.  With  object  and  infinitive. 

1559  in  Stryp  -  .  Inn.  AY/.'  I.  App.  vi.  8  Hazarde.  .ourselves 
to  be  . .  drowned  in  the  waters  of  -chisme.     1587  Fi 
Ctmtn.  Holimlu-d  III.  1292/2  Forced  to. .hazard  himselfe  I., 
fall  into  the  hands  of  naughtie  people.     1659  I).  Pti.i   ///••/" 
Sra  480  It  hide-  il  self,  and  will  not  ha//ard  it-.  I 
l"  bee  ^haken. 


HAZABDABLE. 

t  3.  To  endanger  (any  person  or  thing\   Ofis. 

1596  SI-ESSER  Statl  ir.-l.  Wks.  iGlobo  651/2  There  will 
helyeiu  wayte.and. . will daungerously  hazards  the  troubled 
souldipur.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingii.  fy  Comm™.  (1603)  172 
The  king  of  Biarma  in  our  times  greatly  hazarded  the  stales 
of  I1.'  ^11.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  i.  868  Lillics 

liinu'd  on  checks  and  roses  \Vith  painted  perfumes,  hu/:ml 
L  1716  S.  SKIVALL  Ili.ny  22  Oct.  11882)  III.  109  Mr. 
Lynde  comes  up  from  Nantasket,  having  . .  been  much 
wearied  and  ha/arded  with  the  Storm.  1786  T.  JEFFERSON 

•  (1859)  I.   558  His  death,   with  that  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  would  hazard  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

f  4.  To  get  by  ctance  or  hick ;  to  chance  upon. 

1575  R.  B.  Affius  \  Virg.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  132  Be 
you  not  afraid,  And  so  you  may  happen  to  hazard  the  maid  : 
It  is  but  in  hazard  and  may  come  by  hap  :  Win  her  or  lose 
her.  try  you  the  trap.  1664  POWER  A.r/.  Pkilvs.  in.  155 
Mkht  not  such  Microscopes  hazard  the  discovery  of  the 
1  Genii,  and  present  even  Spiritualities  themselves  to 
our  view  ? 

5.  To  take  the  chance  or  risk  of;  to  venture 
upon  ;  to  adventure,  venture  (to  do  something'. 

1581  Picmic  Gitazzo's  OV.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  18  Who  that 
otherwise  hazardeth  to  enter  into  it,  exposeth  himselfe  to  a 
i  danger.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  103  Not 
daring  to  hazard  the  fight,  or  by  stratagem  break  out  to 
!<1  their  deliverance.  1666  DRVDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  xxviii, 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy.  1710  STEELE 
TatU-r  No.  175  F  9  It  is  not  believed,  .that  the  Enemy  will 
hazard  a  Battle  for  the  Relief  of  Douay.  1753  N.TORRIANO 
Gattgr.  Sore  Throat  84  Scarification  was  hazarded  without 
being  looked  on  as  an  approved  Method.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  337  The  Koles  . .  rarely  hazarded 
an  action. 

b.  To  venture  to  offer  ;a  statement,  conjecture, 
or  the  like). 

1758  Monthly  Rev.  188  If  one  maybe  allowed  to  hazard 
a  conjecture.  1788  FRANKLIN  A  ntobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  174, 
1  have  hazarded  the  few  preceding  pages.  1816  COLERIDGE 
Lay  Sernt.  314  [This]  justifies  me  ..  in  hazarding  the  bold 
:  ion.  1860  TYNDALL  GliK.  ii.  xxvii.  379  He  did  not 
hazard  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

\Q.  Billiards.  To  '  pocket '  (a  ball).  Obs. 

1679  EVELYN   Diary  4  Dec.,  The  game  being  only  to 

•  'lite  Ihe  ball  till  hazarded,  without  passing  the  port  .. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  hazard  a  ball,  .than  in  our  table. 

Hence  Ha'zarded ///.  a.,  risked,  ventured. 

1596  SI-ENSER  /•'.  Q.  vi.  iii.  12  How  to  save  hole  her 
hazarded  estate.  1841  DISRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  11867)  2<>  These 
disagreeing  dates  are  all  hazarded  conjectures. 

Hazardable  (hie-zlidab'l),  a.     [See  -ABLE.] 

fl.   Involving  hazard  ;  hazardous,  risky.   Obs. 

1623  WINTHROP  Let.  in  New  Eng.  (18251  I.  342  It  is  so 
difficult  and  hazardable. .  I  cannot  tell  how  to  convey  that, 
or  anything  else  to  thee.  1656  S.  H.  Golden  Law  47  We 
mafic  it  hazardable  and  doubtful!,  by  dallying  with  him. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  llydriot.  iii.  16  [It]  were  an  hazardable 
peece  of  art. 

2.  That  can  or  may  be  hazarded  or  risked. 

Iri  mod.  Diets. 

Hazarder  (hje-zlidaj).  Now  rare.  Also  4-6 
hasard-,  (5  hass-,  5-6  -erd-%  4-6  -our,  5  -ar, 
.S-6  -or.  [ME.  and  AFr.  hasardour  =  1 4th  c.  F. 
hasardeur,  f.  hasarder  to  HAZARD  :  see  -EB  -  3.] 

1.  A  player  at  hazard  or  dice ;  a  dicer,  a  gamester. 
a  1300  Cursor  A/.  26854  Theif,  reuer,  or  hazardour,  hore 

or  ..kcrer,  or  logolour.  c  1386  CHAUCER  fan/.  T.  268  It  is 
reproef  and  contrair  to  honour  For  to  be  halde  a  comnn 
ha-ardour.  14..  t\om.  in  Wr.-Wiikker  694/23  Hicaliatar, 
a  haserder.  1513  DOUGLAS. -Ends  vln.  Prol.  56  Thehasart- 
ouris  haldis  thaim  heryit,  hant  thay  nocht  the  dice.  1533 
MORE  Ans~tv.  Poysoned  ttk.  Wks.  1087/2  An  honest  man  or 
Ise  haserder.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  203  None  hasar- 
dours  at  cards  nor  dyce.  c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  C!ir,<n. 
Scot.  (1728)  115  A  common  hazarder.  1896  J.  H.  WVLIE 
Hist.  Kiif.  Hen.  II',  III.  397  No  simoniac,  adulterer, 
hazarder,  drinker. 

2.  '  He  who  hazards'  (Johnson). 

t  Ha  zardfal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HAZARD  sb. 
+  -FUL.]  Kisky,  hazardous,  perilous. 

i«»6  Crt.  f,  Times  Chas.  /(t848)  I.  86  How  hazardful  are 
the  events  of  the  most  parts  of  such  conferences.  1631 
HEYIVOOD  Eng.  KHz.  (1641)  86  Her  infirmity  being  hazard- 
full,  but  not  mortall.  1679  J.  GLIDE  in  Naphtali  504,  I 
judge  the  loss  of  my  Soul  to  be  more  hazardful. 

Ha'zardiiig,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HAZARD  v.  +  -INO  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  HAZARD  in  various  senses. 

1583  RKNILKY  Man.  Itlalnmes  Pref.  I!  iij  b,  To  the  hazard- 
:  their  owne  Hues.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
90  Without  the-  hasarding  of  battell. 

atirit.  1552  HUI.OET,  Hasarding  house  [gaming-house], 
alcariiiw,  aZeatffriumt  forum  aleatorium. 

t  Ha'zardize,  v.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  HAZARD  sb. 

+  -I/.K.]     To  put  in  hazard  ;  to  jeopardize,  risk. 
i6»8  WITHER  lirit.  Remtmb.  \'\.  339  We  will  hazardize 
Our  peace,  our  fame,  and  our  posterities.    1631  BRATmvAir 
, :   297  They  make  you  idolize  yourselves, 
and. .  hazzardize  the  state  of  your  soules. 

t  Ha'zardize,  st>.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [For  hazar- 
tiise,  f.  HAZARD  sb.  +  -ise  as  in  merchand-ise."\  A 
hnzardous  position,  a  condition  of  peril  or  risk. 

1590  SPESSEK  /•'.  C'.  II.  xii.  in  A  ..  ship  Which  . .  Her  selfe 
hail  ronne  into  that  hazardize  [rimes  merchandize,  mesprize]. 

tHa-zardly,  a.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  HAZARD  sb. 
+  -LY2.]  Risky,  dangerous. 

'575  R.  "•  Afpins  ,y  Vtrf.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  123  A 
ha/ardly  ctiancc  may  harbour  a  clap. 

Hazardous   (.harzaadas),   a.      [f.   as   prec.   + 
Cf.  I1',  hasardeux,  i6th  c.  in  Littre.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  the  game  of  hazard  ;  dependent 
on  chance  ;  casual,  fortuitous. 
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1583  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xichrfay's  I'oy.  \\.  xii.  47  !>,  The 
adventure  therof  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  w;s 
hazardous  and  variable.     1653  H.  MOKE  Ant  iii.  Ath.  \\.  ix. 
(17121  66   In  other  Generations  that  are  more  h;i/ar-duu-;. 
1791   KI-RKE  Atf.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  257  They  may  indeed 
stop  short  of  some  hazardous  and  ambiguous  exa  ; 
1816  SINGER  //«/.  dirtfs  i.  o  Hazarduus  betiing  or  playing 
for  stakes.      1880   Libr.    Univ.    h'nmvl.   (N.  Y.)    IV.    285 
udous  contracts,  in  which  the  performance  depends 
upon  some  uncertain  future  event. 

•f  2.  Addicted  to  risks ;  venturesome.   Ol>s. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1590)  323  Who  was  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  nature  hazzardous.  1613  PCRCIIAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614' 769  Hazardous  Mariners.  1651  HOUBHS  Liviat/i.  H. 
xxiv.  129  Too  hazardous  in  engaging  the  publique  stock 
into  a  long,  or  costly  war. 

3.  Frnught  with  hazard  or  risk  ;  perilous;  risky. 

Hazardous  insurance,  an  insurance  effected  at  a  high 
premium,  on  a  life,  building,  etc.  exposed  to  more  than 
average  risks.  Hazardous  occupation  tahle^  an  actuarial 
table  showing  the  probability  of  life  in  trades  or  professions 
the  members  of  which  are  exposed  to  more  than  average  risks. 

1618  BOLTON  Floras  \,  xvii.  (.1656)  51  A  most  hazzardous 
War.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  228  The  enterprise  so 
hazardous  and  high.  1783  WATSON  Philip  Iff  (1839)  47 
The  most  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
engaged.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  419  To 
attempt  to  analyse  the  motives  of  a  double-minded  man  is 
always  a  hazardous  experiment. 

Hazardously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in  a 
hazardous  manner  ;  venturesomely ;  perilously. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ai(daciensenient,  boldly,  aduenturously  .. 
hazardously,  daringly.  1664  H.  MORE  fttyst.  hiiq.  447 
Grotius  his  either  judgment  or  conscience  does  very  hazard- 
ously lie  at  the  stake.  1822-56  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862) 
252  Lord  Bacon  said  once  too  boldly  and  hazardously  [etc.]. 
1883  BLACK  Skxndon  Belts  xxxiii,  Cottages  ..  apparently 
clinging  hazardously  to  the  ascent. 

Ha-zardousness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]   The 

quality  of  being  hazardous;  riskiness;  perilousness. 
1682  H.  MORE  Annot,  Glanvill's  Lux  O.  219  The  hazard- 
ousness  of  these  terms.  1694  KETTLEWELL  Comp.  Perse- 
cuted 74  That  no  difficulties,  or  hazardousness  of  these 
assemblies,  may  make  us  indifferent  about  thy  service. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  141  The  hazardousness  of 
their  employments. 

t  Ha'zardry.  Obs.  Also  3  hasarderye,  4-6 
-drie,  -drye  (6  hasarttrie).  [f.  OF.  type  *hasar- 
deriey  f.  hasanteur  HAZARDER  :  see  -ERV.] 

1.  The  playing  at  hazard  ;  dicing  ;  gambling. 
1297  R*  GLOUC.  (1724)  195  Ydelnesse  hem  ssal  brynge  to 

synne  lecherye,  To  tauerne,  and  to  sleube,  and  to  hasarderye. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  262  Now  wol  I  vow  deffenden 
hasardrye.  a  1555  LVNDESAY  Tragedy  306  Leif  hasarttrie. 
1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1612)  78  Hazardrye  and  going  to 
common  Taverns.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  57  Some  fel 
to  hazardry. 

2.  The  incurring  of  risk  ;  venturesomeness.   rare. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  v.  13  Hasty  wroth,  and  heedlesse 

hazardry,  Doe  breede  repentaunce  late,  and  lasting  infamy. 

Haze  (hiF'z),  sb.     [Of  obscure  origin. 

Not  known  till  nearly  a  century  after  HAZY  #.,  so  that  it 
may  be  a  back-formation  from  that  word.  For  the  derivation, 
connexion^withOE.//^;*,  haswe  'grey  ,  has  been  suggested ; 
but  there  is  a  long  gap  m  time  between  the  words,  and  there 
are  difficulties  both  of  form  and  early  sense  :  see  HAZEZ'.S] 

1.  An  obscuration  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  caused  by  an  infinite  number 
of  minute  particles  of  vapour,  etc.  in  the  air.      In 
iSthc.  applied  to  a  thick  fog  or  hoar-frost;  but 
now  usually  to  a  thin  misty  appearance,  which 
makes  distant  objects  indistinct,  and  often  arises 
from  heat  (heat-haze^* 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Haze,  a  Rime,  a  thick  Fog. 
1721  BAILEY,  A  Hose,  a  thick  Fog  or  Rime.  1735  JOHNSON, 
:  mist.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX. 
4  To  trust  ourselves  to  the  haze  and  mist  and  doubtful  lights 
of  that  changeable  week.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt. 
Blanc  23  A  circle  of  thin  haze  . .  marked  dimly  the  limits 
between  heaven  and  earth.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU  Charmed 
Sea  viii.  128  Till  he  disappeared  in  the  silvery  night  haze. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xix.  1,1859)  52^  A  hot  haze 
hung  over  the  whole.  1849  D.  P.  THOMSON  Introd. 
Aft-(eor<>/.  114  When,  .the  temperature  falls  below  the  dew- 
point,  the  moisture  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  a  haze, 
mist,  or  fog  ;  haze  when  there  is  merely  an  obscuration  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  mist  when  it  presents  a  defined 
outline,  resting  on,  or  hovering  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  ; 
fog  when  the  humid  vesicles  are  so  numerous  as  to  produce 
a  general  obscuration  in  the  atmosphere.  1863  GF.O.  ELIOT 
Romola  i.  xiv,  There  was  a  thin  yellow  haze  from  incense 
mingling  with  the  breath  of  the  multitude.  1891  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Jerusalem  435  The  soft  hills  on  the  other  side  in 
a  haze  of  sunshine. 

b.  transf.  Something  having  a  misty  appear- 
ance, or  obscuring  the  view. 

1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Repts.  IX.  526  Ulceration  [In  the 
t-yr]  ..  sufficiently  deep  to  leave  a  permanent  haze.  1891 
DOUGALL  Beggars  All  181  The  copse. .showed  nothing  but 
a  haze  of  gray  and  reddish  twigs. 

2.  fig.  A  condition  of  intellectual  vagueness  and 
indistinctness;  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  time. 

a  1797  BURKE  (T.),  In  the  fog  and  haze  of  confusion  all  is 
enlarged.  1843  MIAU.  in  Nonconf.  III.  489  A  haze  of  false 
and  wretched  morality.  1873  BURTON  Hist,  Scot.  I.  i.  44 

;i-.ts..were  peopling  the  haze  with  obscure  persons. 
1879  .MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxix.  362  No  shade  or  faint 
haze  of  a  doubt  appeared  anywhere.  1888  BRVCE  Amcr. 
(':»/;'>.>:>:  III.  Ixxx.  55  Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious 

remain  in  the  soft  haze  of  self-complacent  senti- 
ment. 

3.  Comb.,  ^haze-cradled,  haze-hung3.d.)s. ;  hazo- 
ilre,  brilliantly  luminous  mist. 
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1842  FAELK  Styr.  Lake,  etc.  328  The  Carpathian  chain, 
A  fence  of  white  haze-fire  Compassing  the  plain.  1852  M. 
ARNOLD  Summer  Night  21  The  blue  haze-cradled  moun- 
tains spread  away.  1894  Rev.  ofRt~>.  Feb.  170  The  low  and 
haze-hung  country. 

Hence  Ha-zeless  a.,  free  from  haze. 

1874  TVNDALL  in  Contemp.  Rn>.  Nov.  826  A  calm  and 
hazeless  atmosphere. 

Haze  (Mz),  z;.l  [Cf.OF.  /i(W<rr(i45oinGodef.) 
'  irriter,  piquer,  facher,  ir.stilter,  aigtiillonner  '.] 

1.  trans.  To  affright,  scare;   to  scold;  also,  to 
punish  by  blows,  dial. 

1678  LITTLETON  Lai.  Diet.,  To  haze  or  hawze  one,  tcr- 
terrefacio,  clamore  obtundo.  1711  BAILEY,  Hose,  toafn^ht 
with  a  sudden  Noise.  Ibid.,  Haittze,  to  confound  or  frighten, 
to  stun  one  with  Noise.  Qountry  Word].  1876  Mill-  1  'orksh. 
Gloss.  ,  Haze,  to  scold  ;  also,  to  beat.  1881  N.  Line.  Gloss., 
Haze,  to  thrash  soundly;  to  upbraid. 

2.  Naut.  To  punishby  keeping  atdisagreeable  and 
unnecessary  hard  work  ;  to  harass  with  overwork. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Btf.  Mast  viii.  18  Every  shifting  of  the 
studding-sails  was  only  to  'haze'  the  crew.  Note.  Let  an 
officer  once  say  '  I'll  haze  you  ',  and  your  fate  is  fixed.  You 
will  be  '  worked  up',  if  you  are  not  a  better  man  than  he  is. 
1846  ).  R.  BROWNE  Etch.  Whaling  Cruise  (1850)  187 
captain  disliked  him  .  .  and  continually  hazed  him  fo 
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.  .  for  his 

awkwardness.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  .S.  Brown's  Bunyip,  etc. 
283  Now  then,  fore-top,  there,  shift  your  pins,  or  I'll  haze  you. 

3.  To  subject  to  cruel  horseplay  (as  practised  by 
American  students);  to  bully.   U.S.  See  HAZING  3. 

1850  Poem  bef.  ladma  22  in  B.  H.  Hall  College  ll'ifs. 
(1856)  251  'Tis  the  Sophomores  rushing  the  Freshmen  to 
haze.  1868  in  G.  M.  Sloane  Life  J.  MacCosh  xiv.  (1896) 
216  Did  you  not  hear  that  he  had  been  hazed?  ..  They 
gagged  his  mouth  .  .  shaved  his  head,  then  put  him  under 
the  pump,  and  left  him  tied  on  the  campus.  Ibid.,  I  called 
the  hazed  student  to  my  house.  1886  Centuiy  Mag.  905/1 
Two  of  our  roughs  began  to  haze  him.  1887  I.ipfincott's 
Mag.  Aug.  293  The  man  who  assists  in  hazing  you  in  Fresh- 
man year,  and  who  compels  you  to  stand  on  a  street-corner 
and  scan  Greek  ver*e  for  the  edification  of  the  by-standers. 
Ibid.,  Hazing,  in  its  offensive  signification,  is  practically 
dead  and  buried  at  Yale. 

4.  intr.  To  frolic,  '  lark  '.   U.  S. 

1848  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.  2  Dec.  (Bartlett),  W.  had  been 
drinking  and  was  hazing  about  the  street  at  night.  1855 
H.  A.  WISE  Tales  for  Marines  iibid.),  Hazin'  round  with 
Charity  Bunker  and  the  rest  o'  the  gals. 

5.  Haze  about,  to  roam  about  aimlessly;  to  loaf 
about.     [?  Associated  with  HAZY  2  b.] 

1841  Tail's  Mar.  VIII.  592  It  would  be  idle  to  follow 
[her]  .  .  in  hazing  about—  a  capital  word  that,  and  one  worthy 
of  instant  adoption  —  among  the  usual  sights  of  London. 
1870  MBS.  PRENTISS  Let.  in  Life  (1882)  335  The  boys  are 
hazing  about. 

Haze,  v.-  [In  sense  i,  related  to  HAZE  16., 
HAZY  a.;  perh.  a  back-formation  from  the  latter; 
in  sense  2  from  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  drizzle,  dial. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  36  //  hazes,  it  misles,  or  rains 
small  rain.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colnmb.  i.  33  O'er  Valladolid's 
regal  turrets  hazed  The  drizzly  fogs  from  dull  Pisuerga 
raised.  1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss.,  Haze,  to  drizzle,  to 
be  foggy. 

2.  trans.  To  make  hazy,  to  involve  in  a  haze. 
Hence  Hazed  ppl.  a. 

iSor  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (iSn)  V.  353  The  noble  moun- 
tains., are  here  [i.e.  in  the  picture]  softened  and  hazed  away 
into  indistinctness.  188.  R.  G.  H[ILL]  Voices  in  Solit.  180 
The  hazed  sun  with  lurid  weakness  stared. 

Haze,  v.'J  dial,     trans.  To  dry. 

a  i8js  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Haze,  to  dry  linen,  etc.  by 
hanging  it  up  in  the  fresh  air  ..  any  thing  so  exposed  is  said 
to  be  hazed,  as  rows  of  corn  or  hay,  when  a  brisk  breeze 
follows  a  shower.  1863  MORTON  Cyd.  Agric.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Hazed,  surface-dried. 

f  Haze  =  ha  's,  syncop.  form  of  have  us.  Obs. 

it  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iv.  (Arb.)  49  Nay  and  ye 
will  haze,  haze  .  .  And  ye  will  not  haze,  then  giue  vs  our 
geare  againe. 

Hazel1  (h/'-z'l).  Forms:  I  hawel,  hresil, 
htcsl,  eesil,  3  hasle,  asele.  3-4  hesel,  4-6  hasil, 
4-7  -ell(e,  4-8  hasel(e,  5  hesil(l,  -yl(le,  -elle, 
5-6  hasill,  6  -ille,  -yll(e,  heasle,  (Sf.  hissill), 
6-7  bazell,  6-8  hasle,  7  hassel,  hassle,  7-  hazel, 
hazle,  (mod.Sc.  heazle,  heezleX  [OE.  hvsel  = 
MDu.  Jiazel(are,  Du.  hazel  (aar,  LG.  hassel,  OHG. 
hasal  masc.,  hasala  fern.  (MHG.,  mod.G.  haaelL), 
ON.  hasl  (Sw.,  Da.  hassel)  :-OTeut.  *hasalo-z  :- 
pre-Tent.  *Msolos  =  \J.  corultis,  corylus,  Olr.  coll 
(\—*cosf).  ON.  had  also  hesli  neut.  (:—*/iasili-) 
whence  app.  north.  ME.  hesfl,hesyl,moA.Sc.  h?c'-,lt.] 

1.  A  bash  or  small  tree  of  the  genus  Corylus, 
having  as  its  fruit  a  nut.  The  Knropcan  species, 
C.  Avellana,  grows  to  a  small  tree  ;  the  North 
American  speciesare  C.  Americana,  a  shrub  form- 
ing dense  thickets,  and  the  Beaked  or  Cuckold 
Hazel,  C.  rostra/a,  found  in  Canada,  etc. 

There  are  other  species,  as  the  Constantinople  or  Turkey 
Hazel,  C.  Colurna,  Japanese  Hazel,  C.  hetfropkylla. 

njoo  Epiiial  Glsss.  236  Cjrylns,  haesil  [50  aesil].  a  800 
Erfttrt  Gloss.  536  Corylus,  liaesl.  (  1000  .V<M  .  Lfcchj.  II. 
!cs  ragu,  ^  holen  rinde  ni|>ewearde.  (-1205  I,AY. 
8697  Hasles  {(  1275  aseles]  |?er  greoxven.  ftiyyj  llin* 
A'/</;/.  in  Ha/1.  E.  l\  r.  I.  50  Somer  is  coincit  uith  loue  to 
toune..The  note  of  hasel  springeth.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Lore  ill.  vi.  5  Ifthou  cksii-j  ^mj.t-s  thou  -u^t  nut  to  the 
Hasel!.  c  1400  MALNUKV.  (Koxb.)  xviii.  83  It  cs  lyke  vnto 
t>e  Houre  of  f>e  hesill,  ^at  springes  oute  before  (  e  Icfcs. 
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11440  Prcinp.  Pan:  238/1  Hesyl.  trr.  c^'-tilus.  1538  ' 
1  M  *M'  /.'.•'.-.  V.  n;  The  Place  wher  the  Town  was  ys  al 
over  growen  with  Brambles,  Hasylles,  and  lyke  Shrubbes. 
1578  l.vTF  Dodofns  vi.  Iviii.  733  "I'here  be  two  sortes  of 
Hasel  or  wood  Nut  trees.  1607  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  v.  4 
Beneath  the  grateful  Shade,  Which  Hazles,  intermix'd  with 
Klm>,  have  made.  1769  HOME  Fatal  Disc,  v,  A  dell,  whose 
slopin.  i.ui^h  With  thick-grown  hazel.  1861 

I>M  fi!  K    A /.',''.•     (j.tr.r1.    153    The  variegated   and    Purple 
Hazels  are  ornamental  shrubs  of  some  esteem. 
b.  The  wood  of  this  tree. 

1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  54  Ther  is  a  lake  that  torneth 
hasell  in  to  asshe  and  asshe  in  to  hasell.  1634  PF.A<  HAM 
Gentl.  Kxcrc.  xxi.  251,  I  leave  it  to  their  [Anglers']  owne 
discretion,  whether  to  use  either  Haysell,  or  Cane.  1665  J. 
WEBB. S7  <>//<•• //VWY  '  1725*  161  Hasle  was  the  Material  of  which 
the  Stakes  were  at  first  made. 

c    A  stick  or  rod  of  this  wood. 

1603  OwtN  Pembrokesh.  (1801)  276  The  horsemen*  cudgell 
..to  be  a  hasell.  1649  G  DAHIEL  Trinanh.,  Kick.  11, 
.  The  Hassle  soe  will  bend  (A  Rhabdomancie,  was 
observ  d  of  old)  Stretch'd  on  the  Earth,  vnto  a  Mine  of 
GoU.  1686  N.  Cox  Gent:.  AY  rtft.  iv.  71  I.et  the  Angler 
fit  himself  with  a  Hazle  of  one  piece  or  two  set  conveni- 
ently together.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  xxi.  11749)  I. 
144  Mr.  Solmes.  .fell  to  gnawing  the  head  of  his  hazel. 

d.  Short  for  haul-nut. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xv.  xxii.  (R  J,  As  for  other  nuts,  their 
meat  is  solide  and  compact,  as  we  may  see  in  filberds  and 
hazels. 

e.  Oil  of  hazel,  a  jocular  name  for  an  oil  alleged 
to  be  contained  in  a  green  hazel  rod,  and  to  be  the    ; 
efficacious  element  in  a  sound  drubbing  ;  to  anoint 
zvit/i  oil  of  hazel,  to  dnib  with  a  hazel  rod.     So 
sap  of  hazel  in  tlie  same  sense  :  cf.  hazel-oil,  4  c. 

f  1678  Kaxl.  Ball.  (18821  IV.  359  Take  you  the  Oyl  of 
Hazel  strong;  With  it  anoint  her  Body  round. 

2.  Applied  with  qualification  to  other  plants,  as 
Evergreen  Hazel,  Guevina  Avellana  ;  Austra- 
lian H.,  Pomaderris  lanigei-a  of  N.  S.  Wales,  P. 
apetala  of  Victoria  ;  WITCH  or  WVOH  HAZEL,  q.v. 

3.  The  reddish  brown  colour  of  a  ripe  hazel-nut. 
b.  adj   Of  this  colour ;  used  esp.  of  eyes. 

1774   GOLDSM.    Nat.    Hist.   (1776)    II.   82  "The   different 
colours  of  the  eye  are  the  dark  hazle,  the  light  hazle,  the 
green,  the  blue,  the  grey,  the  whitish  grey.     1805  T.  HARRAL    i 
Scenes  of  Life  I.  52  An  eye  . .  the  index  of  an  intelligent    ! 
soul ;  it  was  a  full,  bright  hazel.     1829  LYTTON  Dismvned  5 
Of  a  light  hazel  in  their  colour. 

b.    IS9»  SIIAKS.  Ron,.  .V  Jut.  in.  i.  22  Thou  wilt  quarrell 
with  a  man  for  cracking  Nuts,  hauing  no  other  reason,  but  be- 
cause thou  hast  hasell  eyes.    ciiy>y,v.-\rrDick,afltaggi>t^ 
You  know  him  by  his  hazel  snout.     1743-51  G.  EDWARDS 
Nat.  Hist,  liirds  69  The  Eye  of  a  yellowish  Hazel  Colour.    J 
1805  SCOTT   Last   Minstr.   vi.  xix,  O'er   her  white  bosom    | 
stray'd  her  hazel  hair.     1813  —  Rokeby  iv.  v,  Her  full  dark 
eye  of  hazel  hue.     1848  LYTTON  Harold  ym.  ii,  In  the  quick 
glance  of  his  clear  hazel  eye. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hazel  bank,  bavin,  bough, 
bower,  bush,  copse,  cover,  leaf,  rod.  staff,  slick,  twig, 
zuan.i,  etc.  ;  hazel-hooped,  -leaved  adjs. 

i,  1307  Thrnsh  tf  Night.  106  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  54 
Fowel,  thou  sitest  on  hasel  bou.  1473  WAUKW.  Chron. 
(Camden)  22  (Proinp.  It  was  lytelleasahesylle  styke.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discor.  ll'jtclicr.  x.  vii.  (1886)  147  There  must  be 
made  vpon  a  hazell  wand  three  crosses.  1596  SIIAKS.  'Jam. 
Shr.  n.  i.  255  Kate  like  the  hazle  twig  Is  straight,  and 
slender.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  m.  ii.  1547  He's  mounted  on 
a  hazel  bavin.  1727-46  THOMSON  Svnnner  1269  Close  in  the 
covert  of  a  hazel  copse.  1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner 
led  2)  59  Budge  barrels  . .  hazle  hooped.  1855  TENNYSON 
Sntm  171,  I  slide  by  hazel  covers.  1858  HOGG  /  'eg.  Kingct. 
693  Hazel  rods  have  been  supposed  to  have  magical  proper- 
ties, as  it  was  of  them  that  the  difinine-rod  was  formed.  1864 
Smverby's  F.ng.  Bot.  III.  193  Hazel-leaved  Bramble.  1880 
Encycl.  Krit.  XI.  549/1  The  virtue  of  the  hazel  wand  was 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  its  having  two  forks. 

b.  From  sense  3. 

1769-74  J.  GRANGER  Biagr.  Hist.  Enf.  (R.),  Cherry 
cheeked,  hud-eyed,  brown  haired.  1787  WINTER  Aj'if. 
Husb.  24  Black  and  hazle  colour  soils.  1806  KORSYTH 
Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  228  A  deep  hazel-coloured  loam.  1886 
RISKIN  rntterita.  I.  v.  141  A  dark  hazel-eyed,  slim-made 
lively  girl.  1891  MRS.  ALEXANDER  Worn.  Heart  1.  3  Large 
hazel-brown  eyes. 

c.  Special  combs.  :   hazel  carpet,  a  geometer 
moth,  Cidaria  corylata ;  hazel  crottles,  the  lichen 
Sticta  puhiionaria ;  hazel-fly,  Phyllopertha  horli- 
cola,  also  an  artificial  tly  imitating  it ;  hazel  hoe, 
'  a  grubbing  hoe  for  working  in  brush  and  bushes ' 
.Knight  Jiift.Mcch.  ;  f  hazel-mouse  [Ger.  hasel- 
mans],  the  common  doi mouse  Muscat dinus  avel- 
lanarins) ;  hazel-oil  (humorous)  :  see  I  e  ;  hazel- 
rag,  -raw  =  hazel  crottles  ;  t  hazel-rise  [cf.  tier. 
haselreis},  a  twig  or  bough  of  the  hazel;  hazel- 
rough  (U.S.),  a  hazel  copse;  hazel-worm  [Ger. 
hasehuur»i\,  the  blind-worm    (Maunders    'I'reas. 
A'at.  Hist.  1854).     Also  HAZEL-GHUI-SK,  etc. 

1796  Wn HIKING  Krit.  Plants  (ed.  4)  IV.  55  Lungwort. 
Hazel  Rag,  or  'Hazel  Crottles.  .On  the  trunks  of  old  trees. 
'7»7  Bl*l  Angling  led.  2)  117  The  Welchman's  Button,  or 
Hade-Fly.  1883  A.  RON  A  i.iis  Fly-1 'isher's  Entomol  (ed  ol 
104  Hazel  Fly,  Coch-A-Bondhu.  1607  TOI-SKLI.  / 
23**  ^' ut-rnou.se,  "Hasel-mouse,  or  Fil- 

•il':d  because  they  feed  upon  Ha". 

and  Filbirds.     1825  u,t  term,  used 

to  denote  a  drubbing.     1894  CRCX  i  46  Ye  shall 

>azel   oil    in    Dumfries.      1565-73 

turns,  I'ttlrnsnaria,  aftei  orte - 

after   other    'hasel    ragge.       1778    I.i<;nm.oT    Mora  Scoi. 

,  , 
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Aiis.  j2Q3  (Bodl.  MS.)  Whan  nottc  broune|>  on  *hesel  rys. 
a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xvi,  Heich  Hutchon  with  a  hissil 
i  yss.  1893  Advance  iChicago)  23  Nov.,  Among  the  'hazel- 
roughs  are  still  a  few 

Ha'zel  -,  hazle.  Also  hassell,  hasel(l.  [Of 
uncertain  origin ;  known  first  in  attrib.  use  or 
comb.,  and  in  the  adj.  HAZELLY). 

Markham's  /M.W//  grsioid,  hassell  earth,  correspond  to 
Ger.  hasst-ll'Citen  '  ground  consisting  of  gravel,  reddish  clay. 
and  somewhat  1  Uu  U  earth  I  minm  .  said  also  to  be  called 
in  sv.it/erland  has<lcr,i<\  The  latter  implies  connexion  or 
Nation  with  hasel  HAZEL',  and  sorne  would  so  explain 
the  word  in  Eng..  with  reference  to  the  colour  of  ha/el 
ground,  its  suitableness  for  hazel,  or  other  reason.] 

1.  A  kind  of  freestone  :  see  quots.  local. 

1855  PHILLIPS  Matt.  Gcol.  GIOI.S..  llazl,;  a  hard,  often 
cherty,    gritstone.      1883    TIKKSI.!  v    (,/,'s.v.    (",W    Mining, 
-  tough  mixture  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.     Consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sand   or  gravel,   clay,   and  earth,  as  haztl  earth, 
ground,  loam,  mc>it /it,  soil,  etc. 

1613  MAKKHAM  En*.  Hnsb.imlntan  \.  \.  vi.  (1635)  36  If  it 
bee  a  rich  hassell  ground,  ll'id.  xiii.  83  Blacke  Clay  mixt 
with  red  Sand,  which,  .is  called  of  Husbandmen  an  hassell 
earth.  1616  Sinri.  K  MARKH.  Country  /•'unite  556  Any 
mixed  earths  or  hasell-grounds  which  are  clayes  and  sands 
or  clayes  and  gravells  mixed  together.  1686  PLOT  Staf- 
fordsh.  341  The  manner  of  tillage  that  is  also  given  light  or 
hasel  mould.  1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  I.  165  A  field  of  good 
bazle  loam.  1796  J.  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  (1813)  70  To  make 
summer-fallows  on  light  land,  such  as  hazel  loam,  sand, 
gravel  or  chalk.  1846  J.  BAXTER  l.itr.  I'ract.  Agric.  led. 
41  II.  26  On  all  soils,  except  those  of  a  deep  hazel  "mould  or 
sandy  loam. 

Hazeled '.h^-z'ld),  a.  [See -ED-'.]  a.  Full  of 
or  clad  with  hazel  bushes,  b.  Of  a  hazel  colour. 

1566  GASCOICNE  Jocasla  Wks.  (1587)  115  Eyes  ..  whose 
hazeled  light  Shadows  of  dreadful  death  be  come  to  close. 
1651  WITTIE  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  159  Hazled  cocks,  which 
are  quick  for  motion,,  .strong  to  fight.  18..  in  Miss  Pratt 
I-Tower.  PI.  I.  148  Up  yon  hazel'd  slope.  18530.  JOHNSTON 
Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  263  In  our  hazled  deans. 

t  Ha'zelen,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i  hasten,  4  ha- 
selne,  heslyii.  [f.  HA/EL)  +  -EN*  (  =  Ger.  haseln): 
cf.  HALSEN  a.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hazel. 

nooo.S"rt.r.  Leeclid.  II.  104  jenim. -hteslenne  sticcan  obbe 
ellenne.  1388  WVCLIF  Pn/.  Ep.  72  Of  the  haselne  jerd. 
? (11400  .Morte  Artfi.  2504  Holtis  and  hare  woddes  with 
heslyne  schawes. 

Hazel  grouse.  =  next. 

1783  LATHAM  Hist.  Birds  s.v.  Grouse,  Hazel  Grouse. 
Haselhnhn,  1861  MEDI.OCK  tr.  Schcedler's  Treas.  Sc.  538 
Under  the  section  of  grouse  . .  we  note  . .  the  black  grouse 
( T[etrao]  tetrix\,  and  the  hazel  grouse  ( T.  bonasid).  1883 
L'asseies  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  141  The  Hazel  Grouse  . .  does  not 
come  to  England,  but  is  found  over  Northern  Europe  and 
North  Asia,  and  is  a  pretty  bird  with  a  fine  crest. 

Hazel-hen,  [trand.  mod.(  1.  haselhukn,  f.  hasel 
HAZEL  +  Imhn  hen.]  The  European  ruffled  grouse 
(Bonasia  sylvestris). 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  Introd.,  The  ..  heath- 
cock,  has!e-hen,  land_  duck.  1822  T.  MITCHELL  Aristopk. 
II.  195  Floundering  in  the  dirt  like  hazle. hens.  1893  Daily 
ii  -Mar.  5  '3  Ptarmigan  and  hazel  hens  are  now  the 
only  inexpensive  game  procurable. 

Hazeline  h<Ti-zcl/h).  [See  -INK.]  An  alco- 
holic distillate  from  the  Witch  Hazel,  Hamamclis 
virginica. 

1881  NETHERCI.IFT  in  Brit.  Med.  friil.  18  June,  The  new 
product  of  Hamamelis  Virginica  called  'Hazeline'.  1882 
W.  SVMES  in  Lancet  4  Nov.,  Hazeline  was  highly  recom- 
mended two  years  ago  for  cases  of  haemoptysis. 

Hazelly  h?i-z'li),a.)  [cf.  HAZEL*.]  Consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  earth. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1543/1  The  stuffe 
carried,  .for  the  erection  of  the  walks  at  Dover,  was  earth, 
being  of  a  haselie  mould,  chalkeand  sleech.  1707  MORTIMEK 
Hnsb.  in.  117081  53  All  sorts  of  Land  may  be  reduced  to 
Sandy,  Gravelly,  Chalky,  Stony,  Rocky,  Hazely,  Black- 
e.irih,  Marsh  or  Boggy,  and  Clay-land.  1725  BRADLEY 
]->ini.  Diet.  s.v.  rinc,  Any  dry  Soil,  especially  light  hazelly 
1  n  ir  k  Karlh  will  do.  1796  C.  M  .\KSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813) 
383  The  soil  proper  for  carnations  is  a  hazelly  or  saiuly 
loam,  procured  from  a  pasture. 

Hazelly,  «.-  [f.  HA/.KL'  +-T.]  Abounding 
in  or  clad  with  hazel  bushes. 

1790  liiRNS  Klegy  Henderson  20  Ye  hazly  shaws  and 
briery  dens  !  1833  Blaclrw.  .Mag.  XXXIV.  942  The  Steep 
an  1  ha/i.-lly  banks  of  the  Woodburn.  1835  CLARE  Rural 
Muse  158  From  the  hazelly  wood. 

Hazel-nut  (h/i-z'l,m>t).  Forms:  see  HAZEL 
and  Nt  r.  [OK.  hirselh mitti  -  I)n.  hazclnoot,  LG. 
hasehiot,  hassclnot,  O11G.  hasalnuz,  nioil.G.  hasel- 
n n  :.}  The  nut  of  the  hazel,  a  well-known  fruit. 

r7»5  Corpus  Gloss.  33  Al'c/etia,  haeselhnutu.  c  1050 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  345/15  AMlaiia,  haslhnutu.  c  1350 
ll'i/t.  Palerne  1811  Hasel-noles,  &  ober  fruit,  .jiat  in  forest 
growen.  (-1400  MAI-NDKV.  iRoxb.l  xvii.  79  Dyamaundes 
..of  be  mykilnesof  hesill  nuttes.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heres- 
bach's  Husli.  \\.  (1586)  95  b,  Among  Nutles,  is  also  ..  the 
Hasell  Nuttes,  a  kinde  whereof  is  the  Filberte.  1870  YEATS 
-\  'it.  Hist.  L  onim.  207  The  common  hazel  nut  yields  an  oil 
must  \  aluable  tor  the  delicate  machinery  of  watches. 
b.  attrib.  and  (  oinb.,  as  hazel-nut  oil,  tice,  etc. 

.  1050   Gloss,    in    Wr.-Wiilcker    457/M    Xuculeus. 
nucleus,    hscslhnute    cyrnel.      1762   W.    HIDSON    Flora 
.1.  Caylus  ttiftuit  evatit,  etc.,  common  Hazel-nut- 
tree.      1884  Cassc/rs  Diet.  Cookery  310  Hazel-nut  Cakes. 
1886  A  //,,_, •/  ,/„/  ,,//;.  ;s  p:i|c  yellow.. and 

•   drying  oil. 

Ha'zei-tree.      The  ha/el,  L'orylns  Avellana. 

14..   I'ac.    in   Wi..Wiitcker   =75  43  C.'i-alus,  an   haseltr.-. 
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'573-8o  BARET  Air'.  H  207  An  hasell  tree,  or  nut  tree,  a 
filbert  tree.  1656  COWLEY  Pindar.  Odes,  Tn  Mr. 
Note,  /  'irgttla  Di-'ina,  or  a  I  >ivining  Wand,  is  a  two-forked 
Branch  of  a  Hazel-Tree,  which  is  used  for  the  finding  out 
either  of  Veins,  or  hidden  Treasures  of  Gold  and  Silver. 
1832  Tt  S-NVSON  May  Queen  14  On  the  bridge  beneath  the 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1.  A  wood  or  thicket  of  hazel  bushes. 

(-1374  CIIAICER  Troylus  v.  1174  From  hasel-wode,  there 
loly  Robin  pleyde.  1864  TKNVYSON  En.  Ard.  7  A  hazel- 
wood  By  autumn  nutters  haunted. 

2.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  hazel. 

1573-80  BARET  Ah>.  H  208  The  magnificent  and  heroicall 
vertues  of  the  haselwood.  1848  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON 
Dalmatian  Montenegro  I.  516  On  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains much  hazelwood  grows. 

1 3.  Iii  phrase  hazehvoods  shake,  or  merely  hazd- 
wooi/f  (in  Chaucer^  app.  =  Of  course.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  841  (890)  A  ryng  quod  he,  ye 
haselwodes  shaken,  \e  Nece  myne  bat  ryng  moste  han  a 
stone  pat  myhte  a  dede  man  a-lyue  maken.  Ibid,  v.  505 
Ye  haselwode  (>oughte  bis  Pandare,  And  to  hym  self  ful 
sobrelich  he  seyde,  God  wot  refreyden  may  bis  hole  fare. 

Ha'zelwort.  Jlerb.  [An  adaptation  of  1 6th  c. 
Ger.  haulvjurtz,  O1IG.  haselwurz  (also  hascl- 
•wtirzel),  f.  wurz  herb,  WOKT,  iiwrzel  root.]  A 
book  name  in  the  herbalists  for  Asarabacca. 

[1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  E  ij  b,  Asarum  is  called  ..  in 
english  folfote  ..  and  asarabacca  in  duche  hasell  wurt  : 
because  it  groweth  abowte  hasell  tree  rootes.)  1578  J.VIK 
]~>o<li>i-ns  ill.  v.  319  This  herbe  ..  is  called  in  English  Asara- 
bacca,  and  folefoote,  it  may  also  be  called  Hasel  worte  ..  in 
Germanie  Haselwurtz:  in  Brabant  Haselwortel.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccvi.  (1633)  837.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  L'abarick,  an  Herb  otherwise  call'd  Hazlewort 
\inispr.  Harlewort] ;  so  1730-36  in  BAILEY  tfoliot.  1862 
Mim.ocK  tr.  Schcedler's  Treas.  Sc.  460  The  Pipe  tree., 
and  the  Hazelwort. 

Hazen  h^v.'n\  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  -au, 
-on.  [prob.  from  same  source  as  HAZE  z>.l :  see 
-E.V  5.]  trans.  To  scare,  terrify ;  to  scold,  threaten. 

1605  Hist.  Kvordaniis,  Night  ..  sent  ..  fantasie  for  to 
hazan  idle  heads.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Ckarron's  ll'is.i.  HI. 
\iv.  !j  12  That  custome  ..  to  beat,  and  to  bc.v.  and  with 
strange  words  and  out-cryes  to  hazen  Children.  1647 
HAMMOND  l'cm>cro/tCeys  vn.  141  To  awake,  and  hazen,  and 
drive  those  that  wil  not  be  allured  and  drawn.  [1893 
Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Hazon,  to  scold  or  threaten.  'Nowdwoan  i 
'ee  ha/on  the  child  for  't.'] 

Hazer  (h^i-zaj).  U.S.  [f.  HAZEZI.I]  One  who 
hazes  or  practises  cruel  horseplay  on  another. 

1887  Columbus  (Ohioi  Dispatch  5  Sept.  (heading)  A 
Hazer  in  Trouble.  1888  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  6^6/1  The 
hazers  in  college  are  the  men ..  to  whom  the  training  and  in- 
stincts of  the  gentleman  are  unknown. 

Hazily  vh;i-zili),  adv.  [f.  HAZY  +  -LY  2.]  In 
a  hazy  manner;  dimly,  indistinctly.  Also^/ff. 

1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  31  The  river  ..  glittered 
hazily  in  the  last  rays  of  sunset.  1889  '  RITA  '  Slielta  III. 
iii.  36  The  light  and  the  shadows  seemed  to  swim  hazily 
before  her  sight.  1894  Advance  (Chicago)  31  May,  One  is 
so  likely  to  think  hazily  of  African  territory. 

Haziness  (h^'zint-s).  [f.  HAZY  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  hazy. 

1.  Mistiness,  fogginess. 

1709  BERKELEY  ft,  1'ision  5  71  Though  there  be  no 
extraordinary  fog  or  haziness.  1748  A  man's  }'ay.  i.  x.  106 
The  haziness  of  the  weather.  1803  .Mfd.  Jrnl.  IX.  315 
The  sun  ..  being  obscured  by  a  general  haziness  in  the 
atmosphere. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intellectually  indistinct ; 
vagueness  of  mental  perception  ;  uncertainty. 

'872  LIDDON  Elem.  Kelig.  i.  25  In  no  department  of 
human  knowledge  is  haziness  deemed  a  merit.  1882  MASSON 
in  Macm.  Mag.  XI.V.  235  Carlyle  himself  seems  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  haziness  of  his  dating  of  the  transaction. 

Ha'zing,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  HAZK  z/.i  +  -ING  ).] 

1.  A  sound  beating,  a  thrashing. 

1825  Gtntl.  Slag.  XCV.  i.  396,  I  gave  him  a  hazing. 

2.  iVaut.  See  HAZK  71.1  2. 

.  l893  J.  A.  BARRY  i".  Broitm's  Bnnyip,  etc.  285  The  process 
is  called  '  hazing '.  The  sufferer  gets  all  the  dirtiest  and 
most  disagreeable  . .  jobs  to  be  found  on  shipboard. 

3.  A   species   of  brutal  horseplay  practised   on 
freshmen  at  some  American  Colleges. 

a  1860  Harvard  Mag.  I.  413  (Bartlett)  The  absurd  and 
barbarous  custom  of  hazing,  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
the  college.  1892  Daily  Nevus  28  June  5  '3  '  Hazing '  at 
v  ale  has  unhappily  led  to  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  young 
student  named  Rustin,  and  to  a  general  denunciation  of 
this  custom  as  'stupid  and  brutal  '.  1894  Ibid.  16  Oct.  5/4 
The  freshman  class  of  Princeton  is  smaller  thisautumn  than 
last.,  due  in  part  to  the  hazing  outrages  of  recent  years. 

Hazle,  hazzle  ,h  f/'l  ,  v.  dial.  [freq.  of  HAZE 
z'.;;  :  see  -LE.  OF.  had  hasler  as  variant  of  haler 
to  burn,  to  dry ;  but  this  was  prob.  not  connected.] 
a.  trans.  To  dry  superficially,  b.  intr.  To  be- 
come dry  on  the  surface. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  886  Who  by  that  happy  wind  of 
thine  . .  didst  hazle  and  drie  up  the  forlorne  dregges  and 
slime  of  Noahs  deluge,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia, 
//</,-/<•,  to  grow  dry  at  top.  1881  Leicestersh.  Glos*., 
,10  dry  slightly.  '  If  the  clothes  don't  dry  much, 
they'll  hazzle  '.  1893  Sheffield  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Hazzle,  to 
dry  slightly  ..It  is  better,  if  the  ground  is  damp,  to  let 
the  sun  hazzle  the  surface  of  the  land  before  the  second 
harrowing. 

Hazle.  Hazly:  see  HAZEL)  an.)  -,  HA/KI  i.y  «.- 

Hazy  (I).  •'•/! ',  a.     Forms:  7  hawsey,  heysey, 

has,ie,  -ey,  haizy,  S  hazey,   7-  hazy.     [In  Iniin. 


HE. 

as  if  from  HAZE  sb.  +  -v  ;  but  known  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  the  sb.,  so  that  their  mutual  relation  is 
uncertain.  The  early  forms  also  offer  difficulty.] 

1.  Of  the  atmosphere,  weather,  etc. :  Characterized 
by  the  presence  of  haze;  misty,  (orig.  Naut.)  In  17- 
1 8th  c.  use  =  foggy  ;  but  now  usually  applied  to  a 
kind  of  atmospheric  indistinctness  less  determinate 
than  mist  or  fog,  and  often  caused  by  heat. 

i6as  Intptacltiir.  Dk.  Bncklinr.  (Camdcn)  7  The  weather 
beeing  thicke  and  hawsey,  the  winde  highe.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbatioes  116731  27  Moistness  of  the  Air  ..  which  t!i 
men  call  a  Heysey  weather  . .  as  though  the  Sun  shine  out 
bright,  yet  we  cannot  see  his  body,  till  nine  a  clock.  1665 
J.  WEBB  Sti»tc-!fcti°-  11725)  183  An  hasie  Morning.  1666 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  241  The  Air  being  light,  though  moist  and 
a  little  hazy.  1694  ALL.  Set*.  Late  I'oy.  n.  (1711)  2  The 
Air  was  haizy  and  full  of  fogs  and  snow,  so  that  we  could 
not  see  far.  LI  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Can'.  Cre-.v,  Hazy  Wtatlier, 
when  it  is  Thick,  Misty,  Foggy.  1748  .liisvn's  i'ny.  i.  vii. 
72  We  had  little  wind,  with  thick  hazy  weather.  1799  VINCE 
Elan.  Astron.  xxi.  118101  231  A  diffused  light,  which  made 
the  air  seem  hazy.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <y  Pal.  \.  11858) 
64  It  was  too  hazy  to  see  anything  in  the  distance. 

2.  fig.  Lacking  intellectual  distinctness ;  vague, 
indistinct,  uncertain. 

1831  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  II.  Xcivspapers  35  }'rs.  Ago,  A  hazy 
uncertain  delicacy.  1862  BARTON  Bk.-fhtnter  (1863)  35 
His  communications  about  the  material  wants  of  life  were 
hazy.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  /•>.  m.  iii,  Some  hazy  idea. 
1874  L.STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  vii.  211  The 
chief  article  of  Rousseau's  rather  hazy  creed. 

b.  Somewhat  confused  with  drink,    colloq. 

1824  T.  HOOK  Sayings  fy  Doings  Ser.  I.  Friend  of  Family 
II.  10  Hazy,  Sir  —  You  understand  ?  smoking  and  drinking. 
1842  BARHAM  Ingot.  Lee.  Ser.  n.  St.  Cuthbcrt,  Staggering 
about  just  as  if  he  were  '  hazy '. 

He  (hf,  h/"),  pen.  pron.,  3«jf  sing.  masc.  nom. 
Forms  :  see  below.  [The  simplest  form  of  the 

orig.  demonstr.)  base  hi-,  which  supplies  not  only 
the  pronoun  forms  him,  his,  her,  (li)it,  (A)em,  but 
also  the  adverbs  here,  hence,  hither.  OK.  he,  he 
was  cogn.  with  OFris.  hi,  he  (fern,  hiu,  neut.  hit  , 
OS.  hi,  he,  hie.  The  other  old  Teutonic  langs. 
(with  OS.  in  the  oblique  cases)  have  parallel  forms 
from  stem  i- :  OHG.  ir,  er,  Goth.  is.  Fragments 
of  a  hi-  stem,  in  sense  'this',  are  found,  however, 
in  Gothic,  in  dat.  himma,  ace.  m.  and  n.  himi, 
hita ;  they  differ  only  in  the  initial  h  from  the 
corresponding  inflexions  of  is  '  he '.  In  OHG.  the 
East  Francouian  had  also  her  in  place  of  the 
usual  OHG.  er,  'he'.  In  English,  the  typical 
form  in  all  ages  has  been  he,  from  which  emphasis 
probably  produced  heo,  hye,  hee,  and  tonelessness 
ha,  a,  which  last  long  prevailed  in  representations 
of  familiar  speech,  as  in  the  dramatists,  and  is 
still  a  prevalent  dialect  form.  In  OE.  the  base  he 
supplied  all  parts  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
singular  and  plural ;  it  was  thus  inflected : 
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SING.          MASC. 

e,  he 

.  Ice.    hiene,  hine  (hyue) 
l\i£.     him  (liyni) 
bV«.    his  (hys) 


FEM. 

Mo.  h£o.  hie,  hi 
hie,  h!  (heo| 
liiere,  hire  (hyrc) 
hiere,  hire  Ihyru) 


NEUT.;      PLURAL. 

hit        hi,  hie,  lido,  hi. 


hit 
him 
his 


The  present  inflexion  of  this  pronoun  (with   its  derived 
possessives)  is  therefore  : 

SING.             MASC           FEM. 

NEL-T. 

A/""-                    lll=               [she] 

it 

[ttey] 

Dat.    f                       *1''11                  her 

u 

llheinj 

Paisnt.  aiij.           his                 h.-r 

it* 

ftlieirl 

aisol.        his          1       hers 

u> 

lho,r'l 

The  following  explanations  and  illustrations  refer  only  to 
the  nominative  singular  masculine  H  E  ;  the  other  inflexional 

h(',  hie,  lieo'.  hi^ 
;  him,  heom  (hym) 
hieia,  hira,  baora 


1.  In  all  the  cognate  languages,  even  in  the  early  period, 
certain  parts  of  the  hi-  or  i-  stem  were  lost,  and  supplied  by 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  demonstrative  base  sy>i,  a 
derivative  of  sa,  SB.     This  extended  to  English  also  in  the 
nth  or  izth  c.  when  the  fern,  hio,  hco^  became  supplanted 
by  the  fern,  demonstrative  sio,  syot  which  appears  ;i 
scho~sho  in  northern,  and  $c%—$}ix  in  midl.,  now  SHE,  q.v. 
In  the  south  and  west  keo  (ho,  hoc)  survived  in  literature 
till  the  151*1  c.  and  is  still  native  in  the  dialects  in  various 
forms  ;  but  skc  has  been  the  only  literary  ling,  form  since  the 
introduction  of  printing.     In  the  oblique  cases  HER  remains. 

2.  The  original  plural  has  been  supplanted  by  a  plural 
of  the  demonstrative  that.     In  the  northern  dial.  £950,  the 

A/,  plural  of  />xt,  was  often  used  instead  of  hia,  hi\ 
within   the   next   two   centuries  the   equivalent  ON.  J»ci-r 
must  have  been  adopted,  as  it  appears  cizoo  in  full  use  in 
Orm.  as/cy,  whence  the  later  they,  thcit  thiiy,  thai,  which 
gradually  spread  south,  and  before  1500  superseded  hi,  hy, 
lir-t  in  the  nominative,  and  then  also  in  the  other  ca 
t.KLt  the  plural  forms  are  now  they,  them,   their.      But  a 
relic  of  the  earlier  pronoun  survives,  in  southern  dial' 
colloquial  use,  in  the  dat.-accus.  hem,  commonly  written  'tr/t. 

3.  'I he  original  accusative  forms  have  everywhere,  < 

in  the  neuter,  been  replaced  by  an  extended  use  of  the 
dative  ;  this  began  in  the  midl.  dial,  before  1000,  and  was 
completed  in  the  southern  by  1350.  In  this  change,  the 
analogy  of  the  ist  and  and  persons  was  followed  <see  .Mi-'. 
Traces  of  the  original  ace.  sing.  masc.  hint:  remain  as  en, 
'n  'KM),  in  southern  dialects  :  see  HIN. 

4.  In  the  neuter  the  ace.  hit  remained,  and  also  displaced 
the  dative  him;    in  all  constructions  hit  lost  its  initial  h 
between  iath  and  isth  c.  in  Standard  English  ;  and  in  16- 
ijth  c.  the  original  neuter  genitive  his  was  displaced  first 
by  //,  and  then  by  //V,  its. 

5.  The  genitive  cases  his,  hire,  hire,  (their),  were  treated 
after  iioo,  on  the  earlier  analogy  of  mine,  thine,  our,  \oin\ 
as  adjectives,  and  inflected  to  agree  with  substantives  ;    the 
plurals    kjs-e,    hir-c   were  still  used  by   Wyclif.     Like    th<- 
other  possessives,  they  also  developed  two  forms,   an  ad- 
jective and   an  absolute,  the  latter  being  ht-m,  tli.'h's  (the 
•s  of  which  was  originally  the  possessive  's) ;    fit*; 
used   by    Wyclif,    but    in    mod.Eng.    his  and    its  lake    r.u 
additional    s    in    the    absolute    form.      H  isn%    hern,    t/icirn 
(perhaps  by  false  analogy  with  my,  >tiin>-<  appear  in    i6th  i . 
in  midl.  counties,  but  are  now  only  dialectal.    The  1 1; 
which  these,  originally  genitives  of  the  Personal  Pi 

have  undergone,  make  it  mnre  convenient  in  modern 
grammar  to  treat  them  separately  a=  I' 


parts  are  treated  separately,  each  in  its  alphabetical  place. 
So  also  the  now  colloq.  'EM,  formerly  HUM  'them',  the 
obs.  or  dial.  HBO  (Aw)  'she1,  Hi  'they',  HIN  (dial.  'cn,'un) 
'  him  ',  the  ME.  HEMEN  (dial,  min,  mun)  *  them  ',  the  early 
ML.  HISE  'her',  and  HISE  'them',  and  the  dial.  HISN, 
HERN,  THEIRN.] 

A.  Forms. 

a.  i- he  (6-7  h');    $.   2-3  hi ;   y.  z  heo,  3-4 
3e,  ghe;  5.  3  hee;  e.  3-4  ha,  4  ho ;  (.  3  e,  3-9 
{dial,]  a ;  17.  4-5  hye,  6  hie  ;  e.  4-7  hee. 

a.  ^893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  13  He  cwjeS  bat  he 
bude  on  >am  lande.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  636  Thanne 
wolde  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood.  1598  MARSTON 
Sco,  Villanie  x.  H  iij  b,  H'ath  made  a  common-place  booke 
out  of  plaies.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  85  And  when  h' 
hath  done,  'tis  good  to  lay  't  aside. 

•A  <ril?5  Lamb.  Horn.  29  And  cweSen  in  his  bonke  (?ar  hi 
bio.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  221  Neure  in  helle  hi  com. 

•y.  a\ij$Cott.  Horn.  217  Heo  (God]  is  hefone  liht.  Ibid* 
225  Heo  and  his  wif  Jja  beam  ^estriende.  a  1250  Oivl  ,v 
Night.  874  Mid  mine  songe  ich  hine  pulte  That  ghe  groni 
for  his  gulte.  c  1315  SHOKEHAM  123  Tho  ?e  [Jesus]  was  bote 
twelf  wynter  aid. 

5.  cizos  LAY.  23113  H^  hafeS  al  his  kineriche  bi-que5e 
her  LooSe. 

t.  f  1250  Kent.  S*rw.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  Gob,  ha  seide,  into 
bethleem.  Ibid.  30  Ha  maket  of  bo  watere  wyn.  1 1320 
R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  573  pey  hye  hym,  and  ho  gob  withoutyn 
any  stryfe.  1340  Ayenb.  30  Ha  beat  and  smit  and  wyf  and 
children,,  .ase  ha  were  out  of  his  wytte. 

£  c  1205  LAY.  15636  E  [<ri275  he]  vvctide  bat  he  ilad  ueote 
limen  for  to  leosen.  c  1250  Mnui.  MaregrcU-  Ixiv,  E  cleped 
for5  malcus  is  monquellere.  1250-1610  [see  A/rv«.].  1756 
A.  MURPHY  Apprentice  i  i,  I  got  as  far  as  the  Jesuit  before  a 
went  out  of  town.  1864  TENNYSON  Xorth.  ^*rMwr(Puaim). 

f\.  13..  Guy  H'anv.  A.)  6376  And  for  he  him  so  miseise 
y-seye  Of  prisoun  aschaped,  bli|>e  was  hye.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  40  Maist  witt  hes  hie  that  moniest 
owrsylis.  1596  DALKYHPUE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist  Scot,  I.  50  The 
hie  Salmonte  haueng  castne  the  meltis,  and  the  sche  sal- 
monte  the  Rounis. 

6.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+165  His  name  neuend  hee. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  T.  2  Of  a  craft  of  vitailliers  was  hee. 
c  1440  [see  B  2].    1567  [see  B  7].     1575  LASEHAM  Let.  11871] 
23  Hee  waz  so  lorn  to  cum  forward.     1611  BIBLE  Transl. 
Pref.  i  Hee  was  no  babe,  but  a  great  clearke.    1644  MILTON 
Areop.  (Arb.)  37  That  whereof  before  hee  was  so  scrupulous. 

B.  Senses  and  constructions. 

I,  As  proper  masculine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  nominative  case. 

1.  The  male  being  in  question,  or  last  mentioned  ; 
Used  of  persons  and  animals  of  the  male  sex. 

1-893  K.  /ELFREU  Oros.  i.  i.  §  13  Ohthere  sxde  ..  bat  he 
ealra  Nor3monna  norbmest  bude.  He  cwzeS  bast  he  bude 
on  J>sem  lande  nor)nveardum  wib  ba  Westsae.  ciooo  Ags, 
Ps  (Th.)  ix.  [x.]  8  Drihten  fmrhwunaS  on  ecnesse.  And  he 
fcearwao  his  dom-setl,  and  he  demS  ealre  eorban  swySe 
emne.  €1175  Lamb.  Horn,  7  pis  witejede  datiid  ..  j?is  he 
wite;edebi  drihtene  burh  f?ene  halie  gast.  c  1220  Bestiary 
146  De  neddre  . .  If  he  naked  man  se,  ne  wile  he  him  11031 
neggen,  oc  he  fleo  fro  him  als  he  fro  fir  sulde.  1388  WYCLIK 
Gen.  iii.  6  And  sche . .  eet,  and  3af  to  hir  hosebonde,  and  he 
eet.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1141  pan  drafe  he  sa  to  Damac 
with  dukis  and  princes,  c  i6ao  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue 
(1865)  28  He  is  the  noat  of  the  male;  as,  he  is  a  gud  judge  ; 
he  is  a  wyse  man  ;  he  is  a  speedie  horse.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  297  For  contemplation  hee  and  valour  form'd,  For 
softness  shee  and  sweet  attractive  Grace  ;  Hee  for  God 
only,  shee  for  God  m  him.  1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  i. 
i.  §  40.  49  He  will  go  about  to  prove  that  there  is  something 
besides  He-knows-not-what.  1697  DRYDEN  Vir<r,  Gcorg. 
iv.  700  He  first,  and  close  behind  him  follow'd  she.  1835 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1837)  I.  viii.  122  Our  Saviour 
spake  of  man  as  he  is. 

b.  In   some   northern   dialects   (Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  etc.),  he  is  used  instead  of  thoii  or 
you*  in  addressing  a  boy  or  inferior  (cf.  Ger.  Er  so 
used) :  e.g.  *  \Vell,  Joe !  where  has  he  been  ?  what 
is  this  he  has  brought  me  ? ' 

2.  Of  things   not   sexually   distinguished  :    f  a. 
Things  grammatically  masculine.   Obs.     b.  Things 
personified  as  masculine,  as  mountains,  rivers,  oak- 
trees,  etc. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  grammatical  gender  ceased  to 
be  used,  this  differing  according  to  dialect.  In  dialect  speech, 
he  is  still  used  for  most  things  of  definite  shape,  without 
any  feeling  of  personification. 

a  izoo  Moral  Ode  144  Swines  brede  isswiSe  swete  .  sua  is 
of  wilde  dore  .  alto  dore  he  is  abuh[t],  c  1320  Ciist.  Love  40, 
Ichulle  tellen  him  \Vherfore  be  world  was  1-wrouht,  And 
aftur  how  he  was  bi-tauht.  1*1386  CHAUCKR  Can.  \  'cam* 
I'rol.  $•  T.  314  The  Philosophies  btoon  Elixer  clept  .  .  With 
al  oure  sleighte  he  wol  nat  come  vs  to.  (1440  C'.\i 
Life  .V/.  Kuth,  \'.  1379  Vet  was  this  fyre  soo  horryble  that 
hee . .  Brent  men  eke.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  4  This  present 
book,  .he  schal  have  v,  principal  parties.  Ibid.  8  An  argu- 
ment if  he  be  ful  and  foormal . .  is  mad  of  twey  pi  oposiciouns. 
1523  FnziiKRU.  Hnsb,  §  126  The  better  the  stake  wyll  be 
:i  whan  he  is  well  bounden.  1551  TTKNER  ilcrbal  i. 
C  vj  a,  Dyll.  .hath. .a  spokye  top  as  fenell  hath,  whome  he 
doth  represent  wonders  nere.  1593  ^^  ''/.  "i. 

iii.  65  The  blushing  discontented  Sunne.  .When  he  peroeiut-S 
the  enuious  Clouds  are  bent  To  dimine  his  glory.     1598 
/ \icit its'  Descr.  Germanic  iv.  265  That,  euerie 
nation  as  he  was  strong,  should  not  -set  hiniselfe  il 


HE. 

1697   Dmm.N    I'irs?.  Gcorg.   u,  409  Jove's  oun  Tree 
in   the  midst  of  his  own  Strength  he  stands..  HU  Shade 
is  the  Plains,  his  Head  the  Hills  commands.      1823 
BYBON  Islaiut  in.  i,  The  flashing  ..  Which  robes  the  cannon 
U  be  wings  a  tomb.   1832  TLNSVSON  A'<  -w  year's  far  ii,  T<, 
nighl  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind  Tin- 
old  year. 

13.  Peculiar  constructions:  a.  Used  pleonnsti- 
cally  along  with  its  noun.  Common  in  ballad 
style,  and  now  in  illiterate  speech. 

c  1000  Pros*  Lift.-  St.  Guthlacv.  (1848)  32  Moyses  acresl 
and  Helms  hi  forton,  and  swylceeac  se  Hxlend.  .he  faeste. 
«»97  R.  GLOUC,  (17^4)  120  pe  kyng  he  sende  aftur  hem. 
a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  4055  loseph  he  sagh  a  night  in  sucuen. 
c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  744  The  kyngys  sone  of  Armony.  .To 
Iryamowre  he  ranne.  15. .  C/u-vy  Chase  74  The  first  man 
that  did  answer  make,  Was  noble  Percy  hee.  1782  (  'OUTER 
Gtlpm  85  'Fair  and  softly',  John  he  cried,  But  John  he 
cried  in  vain.  1839  LONGF.  ll'reck  of  Hesperus  iii,  The 
skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

\  b.  Erroneously  for  objective  him. 

1560-2  WtfiTKHORNK  Arte  Ir'iirrv  '1573-4)  1L  36  a,  These 
instrumentes  helpeth  much  more  him  that  besiegetha  towne 
then  he  that  is  besieged.  1594  MAKLOWE&  NASHE  Dido  \: 
li,  Yet  he,  whose  heart['s]  of  adamant  or  flint,  My  tears  nor 
plaints  could  mollify  a  whit.  1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  xi. 
§  77°-  338  It  behoveth  not  he  to  be  ready  upon  the  land  to 
make  the  feoffment. 

c.  In  s.w.  dialects  he  is  the  emphatic  objective, 
beside  the  unemphatic  'en,  '««.     ( I  zeed  un  drow 
it  tu  hee ',  I  saw  him  throw  it  to  him. 

1863  HARNES  Dorset  Dial.  23  Gi'e  the  money  to  /.  not  he. 
1878  KLU  ORTHY  Grammar  of  W.  Somerset  34  Our  objective 
him  is  always  w«,  «,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  when  it  is  ee ,  . 
uur  ded'n  zai  noa'urt  tit  ee,  '  she  did  not  say  anything 
to  he '. 

d.  He  self:  earlier  form  of  himself  num.,  he 
himself :  see  SELF. 

II.  As  Antecedent  pronoun,  followed  by  relative, 
etc. :    •=  OE.  se,  fe ;  Fr.  celui ;  Ger.  derjenige>  der. 
(The  neuter  is  thatl  the  plural  they  or  those.} 

4.  The  or  that  man,  or  person  of  the  male  sex 
.that  or  who  .  .  .).     Hence  Indefinitely,  Any  man, 
any  one,  one,  a  person  (that  or  who  . 

a  1240  Sa-wles  ll'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  259  He  sit  on  heh  J»at 
is  ow  on  helpe.  a  1300  Cursor  AL  3693  If  bou  be  he  i  luue 
sa  wele.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumh.  2186  pis  is  he  bat  fader  myn 
ordeyneb  my  lord  to  be.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  xciii[i].  9  He  that 
plauntede  the  ere,  shal  he  not  heren?  61400  MAI'NDEY. 
Prol.  11839)  2  He  that  wil  pupplische  ony  thing.  1523 
Lu.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ix.  8  As  he  that  was  yong  and  lusty 
desiryng  all  honoure.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xi.  15  He  that 
hath  eares  to  heare,  let  him  here.  1581  PETTIE  Gitazzo's 
Civ.  Cony.  u.  (1586)  77  There  is  not  he,  who  is  not  glad 
with  all  his  heart  to  be  honoured.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i. 
i.  43  He  that  the  stubborne  Sprites  can  wisely  tame.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  11.  i.  34  Are  you  not  hee,  That  frights  the 
maidens  of  the  Villagree?  1712  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  441  P4 
He  who  considers  himself  abstractedly.  1842  TENNYSON 
I  'ision  of  Sin  127  He  that  roars  for  liberty.  1859  —  Elaine 
1083  He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 

b.  Followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase ;  as  *  he 
of  Modena ',  '  he  of  the  sevenfold  shield ',  '  he  with 
the  scar  on  his  face  '.  arch. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \,  i.  173  He  in  the  red  face  had  it. 
1644  MILTON  Areofi,  (Arb.)  39  If  he  of  the  bottomlesse  pit 
had  not  long  since  broke  prison,  a  1821  KEATS  ind  Sonn. 
to  Hay/don^  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning  ;  He 
of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake. 

III.  As  demonstrative  pronoun. 

5.  He  and  he :  this  and  that,  the  one  and  the 
other,  both.    arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16161  For  he  and  he  had  samen  ben, 
fprwit  selcuth  wrath.  1:1381  CHAUCER  Parl,  Foules  166  It 
Hkyth  hym  at  wrastelyng  for  to  be,  And  demyn  }it  wher  he 
do  bet  or  he.  1513  DorctAs  sEtieis  vi.  xii.  68  And  gun 
begyn  desyre,  baith  he  and  he,  In  bodeis  }it  for  to  returne 
agane.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  371  Talkand  thai 
raid  togidder  to  the  toun,  Hand  for  hand  rycht  hamelie 
he  and  he.  c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  vii.  (1865!  18  He 
snapped  me  on  this  hand  and  he  on  that.  1848  CLOUCH 
Bothie  iii.  20  Arthur. .  Leapt  from  the  ledges  with  Hope,  he 
twenty  feet,  he  thirty.  1876  TENNYSON  Harold  Introd.  Sonn., 
But  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where  Each  stands  full  face 
with  all  he  did  below. 

IV.  As  sb.  (not  changing  in  the  objective). 

6.  Man,  person,  personage.     Any  he  \  any  person 
whatever,  arch,  and  poet. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  Ho.  Fame  in.  979  And  nat  so 
departed  nas  That  he  fro  hira,  thoo  he  ne  mette  With  the 
thrid.  1472  SIR  JOHN  PASTON  in  Lett.  No.  703  III.  59,  1 
mente  weell  by  my  trow  the  to  hyr..as  any  he  that  owythe 
heer  best  wyll  in  Ingelond.  1538  BALE  Thre  La-wes  1439, 
I  am  no  other  but  euen  the  very  he.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's 
Apocalips  25  The  way,  truth,  and  lyfe,  and  to  be  short,  the 
only  he  that  can  saue  vs  for  euer.  1652-62  HH.YUN 
Costnogr.  in.  (1673)  150/1  Who  ..  challenged  the  prouder 
He  of  the  Macedonians,  to  a  single  combat.  1682  Iii  NYAN 
Holy  ffo*' (CfUMll)  275  He  has  shewed  as  much  honesty 
and  bravery  of  spirit  as  any  he  in  Mansoul.  1742  FIELLMN<; 
y.  Andrews  iL.>,  The  best  he  in  the  kingdom.  1880  li. 
MicKMJirH  Trag.  Com.  (i38n  230  He — that  great  he — 
all. 

7.  Opposed  to  she :  Male.    (Also  as  adj. :  so 

r  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  6  From  fruma  . .  scaeftes 
woepen  mon  r.'t*/  hee  and  hiuu  EW/wifinOQ  worhte  hia  god. 
—  Luke  \\.  23  K^huelc  he  rel  woejien-inon  to-untynes  hrif 
. .  hall^  drihtne  £e-cei%ed.  r  1000  /KLKKIC  Gram.  vii.  (Z.)  i3 
^FIc  nyten  byS  o^5e  he  o^Se  heo.  Ibid.  19  Hi 
hremn,  swa  nWBC&T  swa  hit  by'3,  swa  be,  swa  heo.  1567 

:  T  Gr.  Forest  105  It  i  1  in  laying  vp 

for  Winter,  both  the  Hee  and  Shee.      i888-V,i.'. 
467/1  Any  one  not  ajiuct,  whether  he  or  she,  might  toil, ' 
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HE. 

b.  A  male.     (With  pi.  lies,  he's,  t 
1575  LASF.HAM  Lri.  (1871!  53  The  hccs  to  sum  law 
but  the  slices  to  more  sport.     1649  MIMON  ElktM.  x.  \V  k- 
he  dissolute  rabble  of  all  his  Courtiers  . .  both 
Hees  and  Shees,  if  ther  were  any  Males  among  them.     1701 
ROWE  Amb.  Sttp-Moth.  iv.  i.  1725  The  greatest  he. .Must 
have  confest   Woman's  superior   Wit.      1776  S.  J.    PRATT 
Pupil  of  Plrasure  I.  225  Unprotected  by  some  ostensible 
he  or  she.     180.  C.   K.   SiiAKi-t  Cfrf.   12  Jan.  I.  102  Good 
-s  to  the  tilts,  and  none  at  all  to  the  lies  '.     1875  J  OWETT 
III.  3^1  Do  we  divide  dogs  into  hes  and  shes, 
:  .ke  the  masculine  gender  out  to  hunt  ? 
V.  attrib.  (Now  generally  hyphened  to  follow- 
ing noun  ;    sometimes  written  separately  like  an 
adjective.) 

8.  Male.  ^Now  confined  to  the  lower  animals, 
as  he-goat;  in  i6-l8th  c.  with  nouns  denoting  per- 
sons; this  is  now  contemptuous.!  f  He-she:  see 
qnots.  1661,  1754. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6067  A  clene  he  lambe,  wit-vten  sake. 

14..    J«.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  571/24  Catta,  a  hecatte.     1509 

Boor.  (Surteesi  10  Oon  he  swan.     1535  COVERDALE 

Dart,  viiu  5  Then  came  there  an  hegoate  from  the  west. 

1579  FL-LKE  Refut.  Rasttll  759  Be  there  hee  Angels  and 

she  Angels  also?    1580  HOLLYIIAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,Vn 

Amoureux,  a  hee  louer.   Amoureuse,  a  shee  louer.    Ibid., 
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FULLER  H'ortnies  11840)  I.  iv.  15  Pope  Joan  this  He- 
is  generally  believed  born  at  Metz.  1665  I'uvs  Diary 
ii  June,  My  aunt  James  and  he-cosen  Harman.  1692 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  viii.  (1851)  193  You 
now  make  He-Saints,  and  She-Saints,  at  your  pleasure,  as 
if  you  were  a  true  genuine  Pope.  1734  FIELDING  Univ. 
.'  i.  Wks.  i3Sz  X.  44  A  woman  ..  may  speak  to  one 
of  her  husband's  he-friends  there.  1754  J.  SHEBBEARE 
Matrimony  (1766)  II.  88  A  He-she  Thing !  a  Disgrace  to 
his  Sex.  1813  MOORE  Post-bag  iii.  8  A  He-cook,  of  course  ! 
..  ne'er  keep  a  She-cook.  1829  MARRY  AT  F.  Mildmay 
xxii,  Great  he-fellows  of  footmen.  1836  Hansards  Purl. 
Deb.  Ser.  III.  XXXII.  1201  The  appropriate  language  of 
a  noble  Lord.  .who.  .said,  '  I  have  not  risen  to  defend  these 
he-pensioners,  and  she-pensioners,  whom  I  find  in  this  list '. 
1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  46  Safe  is  thy  he-goat. 

b.  Sometimes  with  names  of  plants.     He-oak, 
an  Australian  tree,  Casuarina  stricta  ;  also  C.  su- 
berosa.     Cf.  SHE-OAK,  applied  to  other  species. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  608  For  the  difference  of  Sexes  in 
Plants,  they  are  oftentimes  by  name  distinguished  ;  as  Male- 
Piony.  Ffmalc-l'iony.. He-Holly,  Slit-Holly.  1876  Forest 
f,  Stream  13  July  375/3  'Wattle'  in  large  variety,  he-oak, 
she-oak,  and  very  many  others.  1880  FISON  &  HOWITT 
Kamilaroi  252  They  chose  a  tall  He-oak,  lopped  it  to 
a  point. 

c.  Of  things.     Cf.  male  and  female  screw. 

1816  Specif.  J.  Welch's  Patent  No.  4052  The  claws  or 
prongs  of  the  he  part  received  or  inserted  in  the  she  part. 

Hence  He,  v.  trans.,  to  speak  to  or  of  (a  person) 
as  '  he '. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  I.  17,  I  must  he  and  hint  him 
now ;  for  he  has  lost  his  Dignity  with  me. 

tHe,  i"t-1  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  ht,  and  HKH.]  An 
exclamation  used  to  draw  attention  or  express 
emotion. 

13. .  A'.  Alis.  880  He  !  fyle  asteynte  horesone  !  To  misdo 
was  ay  thy  wone 

He  (h/),  '"/•-  [A  natural  exclamation  :  cf.  L. 
he,  hte,  Ger.  he,  etc. ;  also  HA,  Ho.]  Repeated, 
as  he,  he,  or  in  combination  with  ha,  ha,  etc. :  A 
representation  of  laughter  expressing  a  closer  utter- 
ance than  ha,  ha,  or  ho,  ho,  usually  affected  or 
derisive. 

e  looo  jtLFRic  Gram,  xlviii.  (Z.)  279  Ha.  ha  and  he  he 
^etacniaS  hlehter  on  leden  and  on  englisc.  1567  Triull 
Treas.  E  iij,  We,  he,  he,  he,  he  !  ware  the  horse  heles,  I 
saye.  1599  SHAKS. Much  Adoiv.  i.  23  How  now  !  interiec- 
lions?  why  then,  some  be  of  laughing,  as  ha,  ha,  he.  1675 
WYCHERLEY  Country  Wife  ll,  He  !  he  !  he  !  he's  my  wife's 
gallant ;  he  !  he  !  he  !  1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  CrotchetCcatle 
;  -iy.  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  Ha  !  ha  !  ?. .  Precisely, 
sir,  what  you  mean  by  He  !  he  !..You  need  not  dispute 


Hence  He-he  v.,  to  utter  he  he  in  laughter. 

1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxxii,   This  was  said  with 
much  archness  and  he-he-ing. 

He,  obs.  form  of  EYE,  HIGH. 

Heach,  var.  HETCH. 

Head  hed),  sb.  Forms  :  l  heafod,  -ud,  -ut, 
1-2  heofod,  2  hefed,  -et,  heavet,  2-3  heafd, 
hsefed,  2-4  hefd,  heaved,  2-5  heved,  3  hsefd, 
heifd,  hafed,  hafd,  hafvod.'hsefved,  hefved, 
heaved,  (hashved),  hevod,  hevd,  3-5  hevid, 
-yde,  3-6  heed,  3-8  hed,  4  hewid  e,  -yd(e,  4-7 
hede,  6-  head ;  (5-6  heede,  hedd(e,  6  heade, 
.S'c.)  heid,  6  heide,  heyd).  [Com.  Teut. : 
OE.  lu'afod  ( i  Kris,  haved,  hAfd,  h&vJ,  had,  OS. 
/  I.G.  hirvcd,  hold,  MI)u.  liirvet  </•.  1  )u.  hoofd\ 
(  illG.  houbit.  huubit  (MHG.  haubet,  (',.  h, 

'laiifuS.  later  hgfud  'Sw.  hufviid.  Da.  hoved}, 
Goth,  haubib  :— OTeut.  *hautnit-,  -icto  with  suffix 
ablaut).  Notwithstanding  a  close  consonant  corre- 
spondence with  L.  cafut,  capit-,  the  difference  of 
the  root  vowel  makes  il  very  difficult  to  identify  the 
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words,  or  to  refer  them  to  a  common  root.  Some 
refer  the  Teutonic  word  to  an  ablaut  stem  Acuff-, 
/taut-,  hub-,  whence  OHG.  huba,  Ger.  haube,  OE. 
hiife,  head-covering,  cap.  The  phonetic  develop- 
ment of  the  word  in  Eng.  has  been  heafod,  hived, 
hcvd,  !u;l,  hed  hea'vad,  he'vad,  hevd,  hed,  hed  ; 
in  Sc.  (bed,  h«l,  h/d,  ht'd).  In  some  dialects  a 
diphthongal  (hj-ad)  has  developed  as  (brad,  hie'd, 
hyed,  yed).] 

1.  The  literal  sense,  and  directly  connected  uses. 
1.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 

when  separated  by  a  neck,  or  otherwise  distin- 
guished, from  the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  contains  the 
mouth  and  special  sense-organs,  and  the  brain. 

a.  In  man,  the  upper  division  of  the  body,  joined 
to  the  trunk  by  the  neck. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  iii.  4  Uphebbende  heafud  min.  c  975 
Ktislnu.  Gasp.  John  xiii.  9  Honda  and  heofod.  i  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  v.  36  Ne  ou  ne  swere  burh  Sin  heafod.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  29  5if  bin  hefet  were  offe.  f  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  205  Uppen  his  holi  hafde.  c  1205  LAY.  1596  He  gurde 
Suard  on  bat  ha:fd.  c  1230  Hali  Mcid.  3  Lustne  me  wio 
earen  of  bin  heaued.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  17  And  smot 
hym  vpon  be  hed.  111300  A'.  Horn  641  pat  heued  i  be 
bringe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  528  (Cott.)  Mans  hefd  has  thirls 
seucn.  c  1340  Ibid.  5314  (Trin.)  On  his  heede  his  halt  he  bare. 
1382  WYCLIK  Matt.  v.  36  Neither  thou  shall  swere  by  thin 
heued.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  2  From  be  heed  to  be 
foot,  1-1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  924  His  fete  vpwarde, 
his  heued  doune.  1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  93  I.  125  Don  of  the 
lewdeste  of  the  shippe  badde  him  ley  down  his  hedde.  1526 
TINOALE  Matt.  viiL  20  The  sonne  of  the  man  hath  not 
wheron  to  leye  his  heede  [1557  Geneva  head],  1530  PALSOR. 
230/1  Heed  of  a  man  or  beest,  test*.  1535  COVERDALE 
Mark  vi.  24  Ihon  batistes  heade.  I546  J-  HEYWOOD  /Vw. 
(18671  70  God  sende  that  hed  (said  she)  a  better  nurs.  for 
whan  the  head  aketh,  all  the  bodie  is  the  wurs.  1610  SHAKS. 
Temp.  in.  ii.  40  Keepe  a  good  tongue  in  your  head.  1726-7 
SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  viii.  (1865)  130,  I  had  like  to  have  gotten 
one  or  two  broken  heads  for  my  impertinence.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  viii,  As  if  I  had  brought  the  Gorgon's  head  in  my 
hand.  1850  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bedi  xxvii.  233  He'd  leave  his 
head  behind  him,  if  it  was  loose. 

b.  In  lower  animals. 

c  1000  A:LFRIC  Gen.  iii.  15  Heo  tobryt  bin  (the  serpent's] 
heafod.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  £.r.  3151  Heued  and  fet  . .  lesen  fro 
8e  bones  and  eten.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  93  He  his  hors 
heved  aside  Tho  torned.  c  1430  Two  Ccokery-oks.  9  Take 
fayre  garbagys  of  chykonys,  as  be  hed,  be  fete,  be  lyuerys. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  u8o8)  VI.  412  The  great  and 
venomous  hydra  was  thus  shortened  of  one  of  his  heds. 
'735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  111.407  He  [a  stag],  .tosses  high  his 
beamy  Head.  1870  ROLLESTON  A  nim.  Life  246  The  asexual 
'head'  or  '  nurse  [of  the  tapeworm]  is  armed  with  a  double 
circlet  of  spines.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aiiim.  Life 
333  Coelomata.  .A  shorter  anterior  region  or  head  which  is 
preoral,  and  a  longer  postoral  region,  the  body. 

fig.  1865  GOSSE  Land  q  Sea.  (1874)  5  An  envious  sea 
curled  up  its  green  head  right  over  the  quarter. 

C.  As  a  measure  in  comparing  persons'  heights, 
as  taller  by  a  head  ;  to  cut  shorter  by  the  head,  i.e. 
to  behead.  So  in  Racing,  as  to  win  by  a  head, 
i.e.  by  the  length  of  the  horse's  head.  (See  also 
head  and  shoulders,  47  b.) 

1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  VI.  i66b,  Beyng  taken .. was 
made  shorter  by  the  hedde.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.\.  1.44 
Thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus.  421674  CLARENDON  ///*/.  Rcb.  xm.  §69  Near  the 
head  higher  than  most  tall  Men.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
m.  163  She  stood  Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  480  A  is  taller  by  a  head  than 
1!.  1886  World  17  Nov.  21  To  be  beaten  by  a  head  or 
a  neck. 

2.  a.  As  the  seat  of  mind,   thought,   intellect, 
memory,  or  imagination  ;  cf.  BRAIN  sb.  3.     Often 
contrasted  with  heart,  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions : 
see  HEABT  9.     Formerly  (rarely)  in  reference  to 
disposition  (quot.  a  1450).     (See  also  in  phrases, 

_     £.~.    \ 


HEAD. 

3.  A  representation,  figure,  or  image  of  a  head. 
£1430  LVDG.  in  Turner  Dom.  Archil.  III.  39  Gargoyle,  S: 

many  hydous  heede.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's 
1'fV.  ii  iii.  33  The  statue  of  a  woman  . .  certaine  yecres 
before  the  head  had  been  taken  away,  aijig  AUDISON 
rat-in  Wks.  1871  II.  13  A  head  of  Titian  by  his  own  hand. 
i7*7-5»  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Vert,  a  chevron  gules,  be- 
tween three  Turks  heads,  couped,  side-faced,  proper.  1801 
STRU TT  Sforts  fy  Past.  iv.  ii.  296  Any  other  coin  with  a 
head  impressed  upon  it.  1849  MACAULAY  His!.  Em.  x.  II. 
650  William  and  Mary  must  be  king  and  queen.  The  heads 
of  both  must  appear  together  on  the  coin. 

b.  The  obverse  side  of  a  coin,  when  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  head  ;  the  reverse  being  called  the  tail; 
in  phr.  head(s)  or  tail(s),  used  in  tossing  a  coin  to 
decide  a  chance,  colloq. 

1684  OTWAY  A  thcist  \\.  i,  As  Boys  do  with  their  Farthings 
. .  go  to  Heads  or  Tails  for  'em.  1801  STBUTT  Sports  # 
Past.  (1810!  296  One  person  tosses  the  halfpenny  up  and 
the  other  calls  at  pleasure  head  or  tail.  1838  DE  MORGAN 
Ess.  Probab.  82  In  100,000  tosses,  between  what  limits  is  it 
09  to  i  that  the  heads  shall  be  contained?  1846  DK.  RUT- 
LAND in  Crokcr  Papers  (1884 >  III.  xxiv.  59  A  game  which 
a  sharper  once  played  with  a  dupe,  intituled, '  Heads  I  win, 
and  tails  you  lose'.  1853  DE  QUINCEY  AutMag.  Sk.  \Vks. 
I.  189  'We  tossed  up',  to  settle  the  question  ..  'Heads' 
came  up. 

4.  In  reference  to,  and  hence  denoting,  the  hair 
on  the  head.     (See  also  head  of  hair,  42.) 

13..  K.  Alls.  1999  His  hed  was  crolle,  and  yolow  the 
here.  1530  PALSCJR.  662/1,  I  holde  best  to  polle  my  heed. 
Ibid.  694/2  You  muste  nedes  rounde  your  heed  for  shame 
or  you  go  home.  1563-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Crincs  entissi, 
..heare  cast  abroade  as  a  woman  loosing  hir  heade.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  i.  i,  He'll  never  forsake  his  bob,  though 
all  the  college  should  appear  with  their  own  heads  !  1832 
TENNYSON  Sisters  vi,  I  curl'd  and  comb'd  his  comely  head. 

f  5.  The  hair  as  dressed  in  some  particular  man- 
ner; applied  esp.  in  the  i8lh  c.  to  the  heads  of 
powdered  and  pomaded  hair  drawn  up  over  a 
cushion  or  stuffing,  and  dressed  with  gauze,  ribbon, 
etc.,  then  worn  ;  hence,  a  head-dress.  06s. 

1494  FAHYAN  Citron,  vu.  ccxxiv.  251  For  that  tyme  clerkes 
vsedbusshed  and  brayded  hedys.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3199/4  A  striped  Muslin  Head,  laced  with  a  fine  small  edg- 
ing. 1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  IV.  viii,  To  buy  . .  some 
high-heads  of  the  newest  cut,  for  my  daughters.  1712 


price  of  my  best  head.  1753  I 
l.  ii.  70  note  ,  Blushing  is  full  as  much  out  of  date  as  high- 
heads.  1792  Northampton  Merc.  20  Dec.,  The  ladies  now 
wear  the  lappets  to  their  gauze  heads  worked  with  acc-s  of 
spades,  hearts,  diamonds,  and  clubs,  and  call  them  quadrille 
heads.  18..  MRS.  MARKHAM  Hist.  France  xxxix.  (1855)539. 
b.  A  horse's  headstall. 

1897  Price  List,  Best  Billeted  Weymouth  Heads  and  Reins, 
with  Noseband  .  .  Double-Rein  Snaffle  Head  and  Reins. 

6.  I  'cnery.  The  '  attire  '  or  antlers  of  a  deer,  roe- 
buck, etc. 

<-  1420  I'cnery  de  T-jaety  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  151  He  [a  hart) 
goth  wexyng  tyl  he  come  to  .xxxij.  yere..his  hed  aftir  that 
tyme  wexith  no  furthere.  a  1547  SURREY  Descr.  Spring  6 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale.  1611  MARK- 
HAM  Countr.  Content.  I.  iv.  (1668)  24  The  Red  Deer  is  said 
the  first  year  to  have  no  head.  Ibid.,  Stags  yearly  cast 
their  Heads  in  March,  April,  May  or  June.  1674  N.  Cox 
Geiitl.  Rrereal.  (1677)  87  The  Rain-deer  .  .  intrapped  with 
Nets  .  .  by  reason  of  his  great  and  spreading  Head.  1892 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  14  May  318/2  The  state  of  a  deer's  antlers, 
by  which  his  age  is  known,  is  spoken  of  as  his  '  head  '. 

b.  Phr.  Of  the  first  head:  said  of  a  deer,  etc.  at 
the  age  when  the  antlers  are  first  developed  ;  hence 
Jig.  of  a  man  newly  ennobled  or  raised  in  rank. 

£1420  1'cnery  lie  Twety'mRcl.  Ant.  I.  151  The  .vj.  yerc 
a  hert  at  the  fyrst  hed.  .for  alleway  we  calleof  the  fyrst  hed 
tyl  that  he  be  of  .x.  of  the  lasse.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  Hums 
E  iv  b,  Robucke  of  the  first  hede  he  is  at  the  tin.  yere.  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyf  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  36  A  fox  furred  Jentelman  : 
of  the  fyrst  yere  or  hede.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar. 
439  Reproching  him  .  .  that  he  was  a  new  upstart,  and  a 


33-u^.;  gentleman  of  the  first  head.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  n.  v. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  HI.  845  (894)  Piscrecioun  out  of  '.    (1862)  I.  329  The  buck  is  called  . .  the  fifth  year,  a  buck  of 

toure   heuid   is   con.      c  1380  WVCLIF  Set*    Wks,   III.    134  ,     the  first  head.     1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronans  xxxi,  But  here  is 
Mourns  bond  helpis  his  heved.     a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  22 


a 


C.  Purchaser  46  To  set  their  Heads  to  work  at  it.  1708 
S'.ui  i  1  \-aih  Partridge  Wks.  1755  II.  l.  258  He  had  often 
had  it  in  his  head.  i8oa  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T,  (1816) 
I.  xix.  153  Accounts  . .  which  he  kept  in  his  head,  c  1820 
Honlston  Juvenile  Tracts  No.  17/vmAMtfft/jWeoOffht 
not  to  expect  old  heads  to  grow  on  young  shoulders.  1863 
MKS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  (1877)  282  Tell  him,  Sylvie  . .  for 
my  head's  clean  gone.  1870  FKKKMAN  Xofin,  Cong.  ted.  2) 
I.  App.  696  The  story  . .  was  running  in  the  heads  of  those 
who  devised  it.  1886  MRS.  C.  PHAED  Zliss  Jacobscn's  < 
I.  xvi.  312  That  young  man  hasn't  got  a  head  on  his 
shoulders.  1887  EDNA  LYAI.L  Knight-Errant  xvi.  (1889)  144 
Your  head  will  DC  turned  with  all  this  triumph.  1892  Daily 
Tel.  29  Mar.  573  Whether  he  bowls  with  his  head,  as  it  is 
called,  or  turns  himself  into  a  catapult. 

b.  As  a  part  essential  to  life ;  hence,  in  phrases, 
=  life. 

a  1000  Laws  Edgar  iv.  c.  2  §  n  (Schmidj  Sy  he  J»eof  and 
boli^u  lu::ifdes.     <  1205  LAY.  28148  Min  hafued  beo  to  wedde 

pat  i:-a;id  idi  K-  habbt:  Si  id  InHen  ICM.-.  138*  \V'v(  i.n  l^in. 
i.  10  }e  shuln  condempne  myn  lied  to  the  Kyng.  1559  Mirr, 
Mat,'.,  Dk.  Ctar,  '>u  c  \  v.  The  peril  of  my  hed.  1749  Fu 
j'oin  Jones  v.  iv,  Many  's  the  man  would  liave  given  his 
head  to  have  had  my  lady  told.  1887  P'CFSS  CFIRISTIAN 
M,-m.  N.iyfrai'.  ttaircittk  42  Proofs  enough  against  tliis 
l  kcuundrel,  Fritz,  to  cubt  him  his  head. 


.  . 

my  lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head. 

7.  Put  for  the  person  himself:  a.  in  reference  to 
his  mind  or  disposition  (cf.  2  a),  or  to  some  quality 
or  attribute. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  88  b,  Some  heddes  are 
verie  bolde  to  enter  farther  than  witte  can  reache.  1573  80 
BARET  Ah'.  P  476  A  pleasant  companion  a  merrie  head. 
1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Gen.  Argt.,  Sauing  the  leaue  of 
such  learned  heads,  a  1635  NAUNTON  I  iArb.) 

21  Pestered  with  the  admission  of  too  many  young  heads. 
1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  ty  Writ.  (1832)  I.  424 
Montesquieu  ..  is  certainly  one  of  their  best  heads.  1828 
SCOTT  /'.  -I/.  Pt-rth  xv,  The  swaggering  Smith,  and  one  or 
two  other  hot  heads.  1840-1  DE  QUIN<  Wks. 

1862  X.  57  Different  crowned  heads  ..  bidding  against  «uh 
other.  1887  P'CKSS  CHRISTIAN  Mem.  Margrar.  Bairtutk 
281  Those  wise  heads  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
hope. 

b.  in  enumeration  :  An  Individual  person.     Per 
head  :  for  each  person. 

1535  COVERDALIC  i  C/nvn.  xiii.  [xii.]  23  This  is  the  nombre 
of  the  heades  harnessed  vnto  the  warre  which  c.-ime  to 
JV'utid  vnto  Hebron.     Ibid.  xxiv.  [xxiii.J  24  Counted  after 
the   nombre  of  ye  names  heade  by  heade.     a  1687    I 
I'dl.  Arith.  viii.  (1691)  105  Forty  .Millions,  that  is  4/.  per 
Head.     1748  H.  WALPOI.E  Lett,  to  Moiitagn  x.\x,  A  play  at 
Kingston,  where   the  places  are  two-pence  a  head.     1847 
M  us.  SIIKRWOOD  Life  xxi.  555  An  anna  a  head  for  ea. 
1869  I-KKEMAN  Norm.   COHCJ.  III.  xi.  57  Except  by  taking 
the  votes  not  by  heads,  but  by  tribes,  cities,  or  cantons. 


HEAD. 

c.  As  a  unit  in  numbering  cattle,  game,  etc. 
I'lural,  after  a  numeral,  head.} 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vin.  i.  96  Wyth  thretty  heyd  ..  of 
^rysi>  syne.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  105,  x  bed 
of  shepe  and  lams.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865) 
II.  186  Thirteen  Head  of  Neat  Cattel  were  also  killed  by 
them.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  160/2  The  low  grounds  were  laid 
under  water,  and  many  head  of  cattle  drowned.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  210  Next  year,  twenty  head  of 
black  men,  direct  from  Africa,  were  landed  from  a  Dutch 
ship,  in  James  River,  and  were  immediately  bought  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Colony.  1865  TROLLOPE  Belton  Est.  xvi. 
183  Every  head  of  cattle  about  the  place  had  died. 

d.  An  indefinite  number  or  collection  of  animals, 
esp.  of  game. 

1601  Death  Earl  of  Huntingtovt  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
VIII.  292  This  howling  like  a  head  of  hungry  wolves.  1852 
C.  W.  HfosKYxs]  Talpa  5  Adapted  for  the.  .accommodation 
of  a  better  and  larger  head  of  stock.  1862  Lond.  AY:'. 
26  July  69  Everything  has  been  lost  sight  of  except  the 
le  head  of  pheasants  to  be  bagged  next  Christmas. 
1894  Times  16  Apr.  7/3  Shooting  tenants  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  wire-in  their  woods  where  they  kept  a  large  head  of 
rabbits. 

II.  A  thing  or  part  of  a  thing  resembling  a  head 
in  form  or  position. 

8.  The  upper  or  principal  extremity  of  various 
things,  esp.  when  rounded,  projecting,  or  of  some 
special  shape. 

a.  The  striking  or  cutting  part  of  certain  weapons  and 
instruments  (as  distinct  from  the  shaft  or  handle) :  as  of  an 
ax.  spear,  arrow,  hammer,  club,  etc.  b.  The  rounded  or 
knobbed  extremity  of  a  pin,  nail,  screw,  etc.,  opposite  to 
the  point.  C.  The  extremity  of  a  bone,  at  which  it  arti- 
culates with  another  bone ;  esp.  when  rounded.  d.  The 
relatively  fixed  end  of  a  muscle  (usually  consisting  of  a 
tendon)  by  which  it  is  attached  to  a  bone ;  the  origin  of 
a  muscle.  (A  muscle  may  have  more  than  one  head  ;  e.g. 
the  BICEPS.)  e.  The  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  tube  as  in  a 
thermometer.  (Cf.  BOLTHEAD  2.)  f.  The  rounded  part  of 
a  comet,  comprising  the  nucleus  and  coma,  as  distinct  from 
the  tail.  g.  Music,  That  part  of  a  note  (in  modern  nota- 
tion round  or  oval)  which  determines  its  position  on  the 
stave,  as  distinct  from  the  stem  or  tail.  n.  That  part  of 
a  lute,  violin,  etc.  above  the  neck,  in  which  the  tuning-pins 
are  inserted;  usually  of  a  rounded  form,  and  often  artisti- 
cally carved.  i.  The  upper  end  or  point  of  a  violin-bow ; 
also,  the  projecting  part  at  the  handle  end  in  which  the 
hairs  are  inserted.  j.  The  upright  timber  of  a  gate  at  the 
opposite  end  from  the  hinges  (opposite  to  the  heel]  ;  each  of 
the  two  upright  pieces  at  the  ends  of  a  hurdle.  k.  The 
flat  end  of  a  barrel,  cask,  or  similar  vessel  j  the  mem- 
brane stretched  across  the  top  or  end  of  a  drum.  1 1.  The 
capital  of  a  column.  Obs.  m.  The  cover  of  an  alembic  or 
crucible.  n.  A  cover  or  hood  for  a  carriage.  O  A  col- 
lective trade-name  for  the  larger  plates  of  tortoiseshell 
(usually  thirteen!  on  the  carapace  of  the  hawk's-bill  turtle. 
(Cf.  FOOT  sb.  17.)  p.  The  upper  member  or  part  of 
various  other  things  :  see  quots. 

a.  13..  Cocr  de  L.  2201  King  Richard..  Let  him  make  an 
ax.  .The  head  was  wrought  right  welt: ;  Therm  was  twenty 
pounde  of  stele,    if  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Thopas  171  His  spere 
it  was  of  fine  Ciprees  ..  The  heed  ful  scharpe  ygrounde. 
£•1400  Rom.  Rose  1784  This  arowe  ..  I  anoon  dide  al  my 
crafte  For  to  drawen  out  the  shafte-.But  in  myn  herte  the 
heed  was  lefte.    a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  vin.  19  A  spere 
with  a  sharpe  hed.     1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  123  A 
shaft  hath  three  principal!  partes,  the  stele,  the  fethers,  and 
the  head.     1556  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  *& 
The  hedd  of  the  mase  fell  of.     1562  [see  HAMMER-HEAD  i]. 
1611  BIBLE  Dcut.  xix.  5  A  stroke  with  the  axe  . .  and  the 
head  slippeth  from  the  helue.     1858  SI.MMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Head,  ..  the  striking  part  of  a  hammer.     1896  PARK  Golf 
Gloss.,  Head,  the  lowest  part  of  the  golf-club. 

b.  1542-3  Act  34  <<j-  35  Hen,  F///,  c.  6  Pinnes  . .  such  as 
. .  haue  the  heads  soudered  fast  to  the  shanke.     1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  A  ens,  Thou  hast  hitte  the  nayle  on 
the  heade.     1694  MOXON  Meek.  E.vere.  119  Those  Cnissels 
Joyners  use  have  their  wooden  heads  made  hollow  to  receive 
the  Iron  Sprig,  .to  endure  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Mallet  they 
lay  upon  the  head  of  the  Chissel.    Ibid.  157  That  the  Head 
of  the  Rivet  be  on  the  outside.     1711  C.  M.  Lett,  to  Cnrat 
83  Which  drives  the  Nail  to  the  Head.    1774  GOLDSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  VII.  153  Little  protuberances  . .  as  large  as  a 
jiin'h  head.     1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  t\'at.  Phil.  I.  i.   g  424 
Measured  by  means  of  a  divided  head  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  screw  at  one  end. 

C.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  When  a  bone  has  a  round 
tip,  or  end,  which  advances,  or  projects  forward,  .it  is  called 
the  head  of  the  bone.  1793-1804  J.  lltLL  Anat.  Hum.  Body 
I.  35  The  head  of  each  rib  has  . .  a  small  articulating 
surface.  1871  HUXLEY  l^ertebr.  Anint.  155  Head  of  the 
hyomandibular  which  articulates  with  the  skull. 

d.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Head  is  also  used  for  the 
extreme  of  a  muscle,  which  is  fastened  or  inserted  into  the 
stable-bone.  .The  head  of  a  muscle  i.s  always  a  tendon.  1877 
ROSENTHAL  Mttscles  fy  Nerves  (1881)  13  The  ends  are  spoken 
of  as  the  head  and  tail,  of  the  muscle. 

C.  1664  POWER  Rxp.  Philos.  120  Take  a  long  Tube,  with 
a  Head  like  a  Weather-Glass,  onely  open  at  both  ends.  1665 
R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  Pref.  C  b,  I  prepare  a  pretty  capaceous 
Bolt-bead  . .  with  a  small  stem  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
long-,  .and  then  fit  the  whole  ..  that  almo.it  half  the  head  . . 
may  lye  buried  in  a  concave  Hemisphere  cot  into  the  Board. 

f.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Comet,  Their  tail  is  a  very 
thin,  slender  vapour,  emitted  by  the  head,  or  nucleus  of  the 
comet.     1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.   in.   v,  Nucleus  and 
coma,  .are  together  called  tht  head  of  the  comet. 

g.  1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.   s.v.  A'ats,  There  are  three 
things  to  be  considered  in  these  [musical]  notes:    i.  The 
quantity,   i.e.    the  size  and  figure,  of  the  head.      2.  The 
quality,  i.  e.  the  colour,  of  the  head  ;  whether  it  be  white  or 
black, orfulloropen.    1888  STAIM •  i;  tv  I'.AIJRKI  i  Diet. Mas.  T. 

h.  1611  COTGR.,  long . .  the  head  of  a  Lute,  Violl,  etc. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  head  of  a  lute,  theorbo,  or 
the  like,  is  the  place  where  the  pins,  or  pegs,  are  screwed, 
to  stretch  or  slacken  the  strings. 

i.   1836  DUBOURG  Violin  ix.  (1878)  280  Their  l>end  . .  is  so 
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regulated  as  to  cause  the  nearest  approach  made  by  the 
stick  to  the  hair  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the 
head  and  the  nut.  1879  GROVE  DLt.  Alus.  I.  264  The  bow 
now  (i3th  c.]  gradually  loses  more  and  more  the  actual 
bow-shape  ;  the  head  is  distinct  from  the  stick. 

j.  1641  BEST /•'<*?•«/,  Bks.  (Surtees)  15  Toabarre  [  =  hurdle] 
belongeth  two  heads  . .  into  which  the  4  spelles  are  to  bee 
putte.  1826  Lou  DON  Encyel.  Agric.  (1831)  500  When  gates 
are  hung  to  open  one  way  only,  their  heels  and  heads 
generally  rest  against  the  hanging  and  falling  post  1854 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  251  The  head,  heel,  and  top 
rail  of  a  gate  should  be  of  oak. 

k.  1390-1  in  Exped.  Earl  Derby  (Camden)  41  HansCou- 
per  pro  barelhedes  et  pro  imposicione  eorundem  in  dictos 
barellos,  v  scot.  1428  Surtees  Misc.  u888'  2  He  opend  ye 
heued  ofyeotherbarell.  ^jftyGoLDmoOvufs Jtftf.  xii.155  Al 
a  man  should  pat  Small  stones  vppon  a  dromslets  head.  1659 
WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  159  The  diameter  at  the  bung  30, 
and  at  the  head  or  either  end  21  inches.  1691  RAY  Creation 
11.  1701)  271  A  membrane  ..  stretched  like  the  head  of  a 
drum.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  22  A  paper  cylinder 
with  two  small  heads  or  bases.  1835  MARRYAT  Pacha  ii, 
I  was  directed  to  take  the  head  out  of  the  cask. 

1.  1552  HULOET,  Heade  or  chapiter  of  a  pyller.  1660 
BLOOME  Archit.  A,  The  Corinthian  head. 

^•-  *594  P'-AT  JeweU-lto.  H.  3  Let  the  bucket,  or  cooler  in 
the  head  containe  as  much  more  colde  water,  as  our  ordi- 
narie  Limbecks  doe.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cyel.t  Alembic.. 
consisting  of  a  matrass  or  body,  fitted  with  a  roundish  bead, 
terminating  in  a  sloping  tube.  1758  REID  tr.  Macquer*s 
Chym.  L  230  Fill  therewith  a  crucible,  .heat  it  till  it  melts  : 
then  set  it  on  fire?  and  when  its  whole  surface  is  lighted  place 
it  under  a  large  glass  head.  1800  HENRY  Epit.  Client.  (1808) 
91  An  alembic  of  pure  silver,  furnished  with  a  glass  head. 

H.  1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  202  Heads  to 
phaetons,  &c.  are  found  great  conveniencies  for  sheltering 
from  the  sun,  wind,  or  rain.  1851  Voy.  to  Mauritius  v.  174 
A  'bogy* — a  gig  with  a  head  but  no  back.  1868  RUMPF 
Techn.  Diet,  s.v.,  Head  of  a  carriage  (covering  which  may 
be  taken  down). 

O.  1892  Chantb.  Jrnl.  14  May  318/2. 

P-  '535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  x.  19  \-  heade  of  the  seate  was 
rounde  behynde.  1659  WILLSFORD  Scales  Contm.,  Archit.  30 
A  post  with  a  turn'd  or  carv'd  head.  1663  GERDIER  Counsel 
22  Cover  the  top  of  Chimneyes.  -the  smoake  holes  can  be. . 
made  on  the  sides  of  the  heads  of  them.  Ibid.  29  The 
middle  part  of  the  head  of  the  Windowes.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Head  of  an  Anchor,  the  Shank  or  longest 
part  of  it.  1848-52  Diet.  Archit.  IV.  34  Heatlofa  Down 
Pipe,  a  sort  of  small  cistern  . .  which  receives  the  water 
directly  from  the  gutter  and  conveys  it  into  the  . .  down 
pipes.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  s.v.  Capstan^  Cap- 
sterns,  .agree  in  having  a  horizontal  circular  head,  which 
has  square  holes  around  its  edge,  and  in  these  long  bars  arc 
shipped.  1868  RUMPF  TcJin.  Diet.,  Head,  cap  of  a  wind- 
mill. 1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbuild.  252  The  rudder 
generally  tapers  considerably  from  the  head  to  the  heel. 
1886  BARING-GOULD  Court  Royal  II.  xxxii.  181  Captain 
Otley  . .  put  the  silver  head  of  his  cane  to  his  mouth.  1887 
RUSKIN  Prseterita  H.  viii.  271,  I  offered  to  design  the  entire 
window  head. 

9.  a.  Any  rounded  or  compact  part  of  a  plant, 
usually  at  the  top  of  the  stem  : 

e.g.  a  compact  mass  of  leaves  (as  in  the  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce), of  leaf-stalks  (as  in  the  celery),  of  flower-buds  (as  in 
the  cauliflower),  or  of  flowers,  esp.  of  sessile  florets  upon 
a  common  receptacle,  as  in  the  Composite  (  =  CAPITULUM*  ; 
one  of  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  ;  an  ear  of  corn  ;  the 
*cap*  or  pileus  of  a  mushroom,  etc.;  the  capsule  of  the 
poppy.  Also  applied  to  the  compound  bulb  of  garlic,  and 
formerly  to  a  simple  bulb,  as  in  the  onion. 

c  TOCO  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  376  Nim  bes  leaces  heafda  and  dryg 
swiSe.  c  1440  Promp,  Parv.  232/1  Heed  of  a  garlek,  lefy, 
or  oper  lyke  (Harl.  or  of  a  leke),  buttms.  1565  J .  SPARKE  in 
Hawkins*  Voy.  (1878)  57  The  head  of  mayis.  i577U.GoOGE 
Heresbachs  Hitsb.  n.  (1586)  56  The  great  Cabbedge  with 
broad  leaves  and  a  great  head.  Ibid.  61  Garliche  groweth 
both  of  the  head  and  the  seede,  as  the  Onyon  and  other  of 
this  kind  dooth.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  vii.  135  The 
great,  hard,  and  compacted  heads  of  Cole,  commonly  called 
Cabbage.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  128  Resembling  the 
head  of  a  mushroom,  a  1697  AUBREY  Wilts  (1862)  198  The 
mowers . .  have  always  a  pound  of  beefe  and  a  head  of  garlick 
every  man.  1697  DRYUEN  I'irg.  Georg.  i  425  Bearded  Grain  : 
While  yet  the  Head  is  Green,  a  1732  GAY  (J.),  How  turneps 
hide  their  swelling  heads  below,  And  how  the  closing  cole- 
worts  upwards  grow.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  vi.  67 
An  aggregate  or  capitate  flower,  or  a  head  of  flowers.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  842/2  A  decoction  of  poppy-heads.  1880  GRAY 
Struct,  Bot.  v.  147  A  Head  or  Capitulum  is  a  globular 
cluster  of  sessile  flowers,  like  those  of  Red  Clover. 
b.  The  rounded  leafy  top  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  133  And  euery  bpughe  wyll  haue 
a  newe  hede.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  8  Most  dainty 
ti':i:s,  that  . .  seeme  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  lowe. 
17x2  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  157  Your  Trees  . . 
should  be  cut.. by  taking  off  their  Heads.  1794  Cown-.u 
Needless  Alarm  n  Oaks,  .that  had  once  ahead.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower.  PI.  V.  So  A  large  tree.,  with  a  bushy  head. 

10.  A  collection  of  foam  or  froth  on  the  top  of 
liquor,  esp.  ale  or  beer. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  117  Newe  ale.  .wil  sone  lease 
his  pith,  and  Ms  head,  afore  he  be  longe  drawen  on.  1707 
MORTIMER  Husb.  \.  (1708)  574  Stirring  of  it  twice  a  da\ 
beating  down  the  Head  or  Yeast  into  it.  1760-72  tr.  Juan 
•V  Ullod's  I'oy.  (ed.  3)  I.  50  Palm-wine,  .bears  a  greater 
head  than  beer,  and  is  of  a  very  inebriating  quality.  1810- 
20  II.  SII.LIMAN  Jrnl.  Trav._  (ed.  3)  III.^So  The  porter 
di  inkers  of  London  reject  the  liquor  unless  it  foams,  or  has 
a  head,  as  they  call  it. 

b.  A  collection  of  cream  on  the  surface  of  milk. 

[1589  COCAN  Haven  Health  cxcv.  (1636)  179  Creame  . .  is 
indeed  the  very  head  or  heart  of  Milke.]  184^8  Jrnl.  R. 
.•Ig-ric,  Soe.  IX.  n.  480  The  extent  of  surface  in  the  large 
milk-pans  produces  a  large  'head'  of  cream.  1888  EL- 
WORTHY  II'.  Somerset  Word-Ik,  s.  v.,  '  I  ont  break  my  head 
vor  nobody' — meaning,  now  that  the  head  or  cream  ha-. 
begun  to  rise,  I  will  not  disturb  it.  A/fit.  [Devonshire 
Farmer's  Wife)  Would  you  prefer  raw  head  or  scale'  ' 


HEAD. 

11.  Various  technical  uses. 

a.  A  bundleof  flax  or  silk  :  see  quots.  b.  Atileofhalf 
the  usual  length,  used  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof.  C.  Local 
name  for  ecu  ,il  formations:  see  quots.  d. 

Gold-mining.     A  rammer  for  crushing  quartz.         6.  (//.) 
7V;/  Ma»W,     (Sec  quotJ 

a.  1704  Diet.  R  us/.,  f/  cad  of  Flax,  .signifies  twelve  Sticks 
of  Flax  tied  up  to  make  a  bunch.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
1  rade,  Head,..  a.  bundle  of  flax  measuring  probably  two 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  a  few  pounds  ;  in  the  North  of 
Europe  18  head  of  hemp  or  flax  are  about   i  cwt.     1876 
TOI.HAUSEN  Techn.  Dict.t  head  of  silk. 

b.  1703  T.  N.  City  4-  C.  Purchaser  165  Heads,  .  .  a  Term 
used  by  Bricklayers,  by  which  they  mean  \  a  Tile  in  length, 
but  to  the  full  breadth  of  a  Tile;    these  they  use  to  lay  at 
the  Eaves  of  a  Roof. 

C.  1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agrie.  Soc.  VII.  it.  452  'Heads'  or 
prominent  parts  of  the  substratum  of  sand  rising  up  through 
the  substratum  of  brick  earth  in  the  manner  that  '  head*  of 
marl'  shoot  up  towards  thesurface.  1876  H.  B.  WOODWARD 
Geol.  Enf.  (1887)  485  During  later  Tertiary  times,  a  gie;U 
part  of  the  country  was  dry  land,  and  then  no  doubt  niur.h 
'head'  or  subaerial  detritus  was  formed.  1882  GKIKII: 
Text-Bk.  Geol.  in.  n.  ii.  §  i.  340  'Brick-earth',  'head'  and 
'  rain-wash  '..  earthy  deposits,  sometimes  full  of  angular 
stones,  derived  from  the  subaerial  waste  of  the  rocks  of  t  he- 
neighbourhood. 

d.  1890  Gold/.  Victoria  ^  Forty  additional  heads  will  be 
shortly  added  to  the  crushing  power,  bringing  the  battery 
up  to  sixty  heads.  \fafiDaily  Neivs  n  Mar.  11/5  The  new 
ten  heads  are  running  well,  but  the  old  lo-head  mill  ha^ 
been  giving  trouble. 

6.  1879  CasseWs  Techn.  Educ.  III.  98  (Tin-tuashitiff) 
The  rack  or  frame,  .consists  of  a  long  table  on  a  slight 
incline  down  which  the  slimes  are  carried  by  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  .  .  The  purest  ore  called  '  heads  '  collects  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  table. 

12.  The  top,  summit,  upper  end  'of  an  eminence, 
or  erection,  as  a  pole,  pile,  mast,  sail  (cf.  FOOT  sb. 
i8d),  staircase,  ladder,  etc.). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16577  Apon  pe  hefd  o  [MS  rode,  ouer- 
thwart  was  don  a  brede.  c  1425  Craft  Nombrynge  (E.E.T.S.) 
7  pen  write  f>e  articulle  J>at  is  ten  ouer  be  figuris  hed  of  twene 

as  bus     *  .    1542  RECORDS  Gr.  Artes  135  b,  30  is  repre- 

sented by  the  ioynynge  together  of  yi1  headdes  of  the  fore- 
most fynger  and  the  tnombe.  1548  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  51  Ane 
man  beand  on  the  hede  of  ane  hil.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i. 
276  The  skyish  head  Of  blew  Olympus.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH 
Seantan's  Grant,  v.  19  The  head  of  the  fore  top-Mast.  1711 
W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  114  The  upper  Part  is 
called  the  Head  of  the  Sail.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's 
of  these 


the   Head 


ese  Steps  you  have 
' 
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a  general  view  of  the  Garden.  1797  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett. 
Dec.,  I  then  accompanied  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  i;  But  when  the  sun  his  beacon 
red  Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head.  1882  NARES  Sea- 
manship (ed.  6)  9  Head.  .The  upper  end  of  a  spar. 

13.  The  top  of  a  page  or  writing  ;  hence,  Some- 
thing, as  a  title,  written  at  the  top  of  a  page,  sec- 
tion, etc.  ;  a  heading. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary*?®  Rdr.  (1625)  A  iv,  Peruse 
but  the  head  of  every  page,  and  there  you  shall  finde  what 
in  the  same  page  is  contained.  1659  WILLSFOKD  Scales 
Cotntn.  58  Being  stated  (as  in  the  head  of  the  table).  Ibid,t 
Arehit.  g  Contracted  to  heads  in  necessary  particulars. 
1685  LOCKE  Comm.-Pl.  Bk.  Wks.  1812  HI.  311  The  heads 
of  the  class  appear  all  at  once,  without  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  a  leaf.  17x2  ADDISON  Spect,  No.  273  P  2  Without  see- 
ing his  name  at  the  head  of  it.  a  1854  E.  FORBES  Lit. 
Papers  vii.  (1855)  189  The  heads  of  chapters  are  ornamented 
with  artistic  woodcuts.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sc.  etc. 
II.  101  In  Printing  ..  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a 
work,  when  they  are  set  in  Hues  and  chapters  are  also  called 
heads. 

14.  The  maturated  part  of  a  boil,  abscess,  etc., 
at  which  it  tends  to  break.     Chiefly  in  phrases,  as 
to  come  to  a  head,  to  suppurate  :  see  also  31. 

1611  COTGR.,  About  ir,  to  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  head,  as 
an  impostume.  1607  DRYDEN  b'irg.  Georg.  in.  691  To  lance 
the  Sore,  And  cut  the  Head.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr. 
(1756)  I.  15  Suppuration,  or  coming  to  a  Head,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called.  1871  DIAZ  IP.  Henry  4-  Lett.  134  Come 
to  a  head  —  like  a  boil  or  a  rebellion. 

15.  The  upper  end  of  something  on  a  slope  or  so 
regarded;  e.g.  that  end  of  a  lake  at  which  a  river 
enters  it  ;  the  higher  end  of  a  valley,  the  inner  ex- 
tremity of  a  cave,  gulf,  etc.;  that  end  of  a  bed, 
grave,  etc.  towards  which  a  person's  head  lies  ;  that 
end  of  a  table  at  which  the  chief  seat  is  (cf.  26). 

847  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  434  Fram  smalan  cumbes 
heafde  to  grawanstane.  1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  6/179  pe 
heued  of  his  valeie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+219  pat  one  at 
J>e  fote  of  f»e  graf,  pat  other  at  the  hede.  c  1380  WYCLIK 
ll'&s.  (1880)  49  Vndir  here  beddis  hed.  c  1400  MAUNDKV. 
(Roxb.)xiii.  58  At  J*e  heued  of  >is  see  of  Galile.  .esacastell. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Ilr,  32  b,  He  caused  his  crowne  to 
be  set  on  the  pillowe  at  his  beddes  heade.  1676  WALTON 
&  COTTON  Angler  xx.  (Chandos)  341  The  head  of  the  pond. 
1786  MAU.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  17  July,  I  was  offered  the  seat 
.  .at  the  head  of  the  table.  1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  sS6 
A  point  which  must..  be  considered  the  head  of  its  delta. 
1860  TYMDALL  Glae.  i.  xiv.  98  A  crevasse  that  extended  quite 
round  the  head  of  the  valley.  1862  STANLEY  Jem  .  Ch.  (1877) 
I.  viii.  159  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf. 

16.  spec.  The  source  of  a  river  or  stream.     Now 
chiefly  in  P'OCNTAIN-HEAJ),  q.v. 

1375  HARBOUR  Rruce  n.  589  Till  pai  come  to  pe  hed  off  tny. 
1480  CAXION  Deser.  Brit,  g  The  riuers  Seuarn  and  dee 
almost  to  the  netdcs.  1538  LKLAND  I  tin.  (1768)  II.  51  The 
Hed  of  Isis  in  Coteswalde  risith  about  a  Mile  a  this  side 


is  th..u>;ht  to  haue'his  iiibt  head  in"the'moumaii 


HEAD. 

Moone.       1718   WATTS   P*.  cxiv.  ii,   Jordan   beheld    their 

i  and  tied  With  backward  Current  to  his  Head.      1854 

JrtU.  R.  Agric.  Soi.  XV.  u.  426  Where  the  spring  head 

has  been  boggy.     1871   PHILLII-  UL  25  The  re- 

frohing  rivulet  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  name  of 

i  --ad  '  or  '  the  very  head  of  IMS  '. 

b    //£•.  Source,  origin  :   usually  F"t*N  TAIN-HKAK. 

1548  CKVNMKR  Catecn.  206 b,  The  wel  and  heade,  out  of 
the  which  al  these  euylle  do  spring  is  original  synne.  1586 
.  Secretary  \\.  11625^  96,  I  will  go  to  the  ht\ul 
of  the  matter.  17*0  WAIKKLASIJ  Eight  Sertn.  i  rj  liy 
referring  all  Things  to  one  Head  and  Fountain.  1817 
COLLKIDGE  Kiog.  Lit.  BoAcquiring  faUiat  the  fountain  head. 

17.  A  body  of  water  kept  at  a  height  for  supply- 
ing a  mill,  elc. ;  the  height  of  such  a  body  of  water, 
or  the  force  of  its  fall  estimated  in  terms  of  the 
pressure  on  a  unit  of  area).  Sometimes,  the  bank 
or  dam  by  which  such  water  is  kept  up. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Ens.  ccxxxvii.  261  Hrekyng  nir 
fitthpondi  hedes  and  lete  tne  water  of  hir  pondo,  stewes 
and  riuers  renne  out.  1530  PALSCR.  506  2,  1  damme  or 
make  the  heed  of  a  water.  1563  Act  5  Eli-,  c.  _>i  S  i  A:iy 
Heddor  Heddes,  Damme  or  Dammes,of  finyPondes,  Pooles, 
MotL-^,  Stange.s,  Steues,  or  severall  Pities.  1713  Royal  Pro* 
cl'int.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6135/2  Heads  of  Fish-Ponds. 
1769  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  I.  274  Here  is  a  very  large 
Pond,  or  Lake  of  Water,  kept  up  to  an  Head  by  a  strong 
Battrt  ifEtiu,  or  Dam.  1791  R.  MYLNK  2nd  AY/.  Thames 
15  Miller^,  .working  tht-ir  Heads  of  Water  in  a  spendthrift 
way.  1814  Gen.  Rep.  A^ric.  State  Scotl.  xiii.  §  4  II.  671 
Heads,  or  banks  of  earth,  for  the  confinement  of  water  in 
artificial  lakes  or  ponds.  1833  l'l.\-anrincr  289/1  He  has 
dammed  the  stream  to  give  it  head.  1861  SIR  W.  FAIHBAIRN 
Mills  I.  178  The  head  of  water  is  132  feet.  1878  H 
Physiogr.  181  At  certain  seasons  the  head  of  water  attains 
to  as  great  a  height  as  forty  feet. 

b.  transf.   The  difference  of  pressure  (per  unit  of 
area)  of  two  columns  of  fluid  (liquid  or  gaseous) 
of  different  densities  communicating  at  the  base; 
the  pressure  (per  unit  of  area)  of  a  confined  body 
of  gas  or  vapour. 

1862  Times  27  Mar.,  The  *  Merrimac '•  .made  direct  for 
the  '  Cumberland  *  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  1889  '  MARK 
T\V\IN'  Ya-ikte  at  Crt.  K.  Arthur  (Tauchn.1  I.  141  By  the 
lime  I  had  got  a  good  head  of  reserved  steam  on. 

c.  A  high  tidal  wave,  usually  in  an  estuary ;   •= 
Ii  IKK  j£.3  2,  EAGKE. 

1570  Tarltorfs  Jests  App.  127  At  twelve  a  clock  at  night, 
It  [the  rushing  river]  flowde  with  such  a  hed.  1807  Sorrm-.v 
Espriella's  Lett.  III.  380  The  tide  [in  the  Parrot]  instead 
of  rising  gradually,  flows  in  a  head.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XV.  i.  5  [The]  river  came  down  with  a  '  head'  similar  to 
the  tidal  phenomenon  on  the  Severn. 

d.  Founding.   (See  quots.) 

1858  SIMMONOS  Diet.  Tratfa,  Feeder,.. &  large  head  or 
supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 
1867  GWILT  Arc/tit.  §  2265  h,  Cannon,  pipes,  columns, 
&c.,  are  stronger  when  cast  in  a  vertical  than  in  a  hori- 
/ontal  position,  and  stronger  still  when  provided  with  a 
head  or  additional  length,  whose  weight  serves  to  compress 
the  mass  of  iron  in  the  mould  below  it.  1869  [see  DEAD- 
HEAD 2].  1884  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/i.  Suppl.,  fieat/t  over 
the  thickest  part  of  heavy  castings,  a  large  flow-gate  or 
mer  for  the  metal  is  placed.  Through  this  the  contracting 
IIUIM>  below  is  fed  from  time  to  time  with  hot  metal,  uliili; 
a  boy  keeps  the  head  open  with  a  feeding  or  working  rod. 

18.  The  foremost  part  or  end ;  the  front.  (See 
also  AHEAD.) 

a.  The  front  of  a  procession,  army,  or  the  like. 

i  1205  LAV.  8671  per  com  Julius  teon  forn  a^Eeien  heore 
haiued.  *375  HARBOUR  Bruce  ix.  610  And  syne  schir 
Kduardis  cumpany  . .  Set  stoutly  in  the  hedis  agane.  1618 
BOI.TON  Floras  iv.  ii.  (1636)  288  Caesar  ..  ranne  like  a  mad- 
man into  the  head  of  the  battell.  1796  Instr.  fy  Keff.  Cavalry 
(1813)  1 16  If  gradual  and  inconsiderable  changes  of  direction 
are  to  be  made  during  the  march  of  the  column,  the  head 
will,  on  a  moveable  pivot,  effect  such  change.  1863  KINC;- 
LAKK  Crimea  I.  xiv,  The  head  of  the  vast  column  of  troops. 

b.  The  front,  outer  or  projecting  end  of  a  forti- 
fication, a  pier,  etc. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ied.  Kersey*,  I  lead  of  a  H'ork  \\\\  l-ortif.^ 
the  Front  of  it  next  the  Enemy,  and  farthest  from  the  Body 
of  the  Place.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  CycL,  Head  of  the  Camf 
\^  the  front,  or  foremost  part,  of  the  ground  an  army  is 
encamped  on;  or  that  which  advances  most  towards  the 
field,  or  enemy.  1758  BoKLASt:  Nat.  Hist.  Cornwall  \v.  53 
The  Seyn-boatb,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  pier.  1813  CRABB 
Technol.  Dul.,  Hca/i  <Gunn.  ,  the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks 
of  a  gun  or  howit/  carriage. 

c.  The  front  part  of  a  plough  which  bears  the 
share.     (Cf.  plough-tail. 

1842-4  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  1-arm  (1871)  I.  76  The  attach- 
ment of  the  sock  is  with  the  lower  end  of  the  head  of  the 
plough.  Ibid.  488,  I  caused  to  be  fitted  to  the  plough  .  -  a 
j  head  with  unequal  sides.  1844  Loudons  Sttcycf. 
Agric.  391  The  materials  with  which  ploughs  are  constructed 
is,  generally,  wood  for  the  beam  and  handles,  cast  iron 
for  the  head. 

1 19.  The  beginning  (of  a  word,  writing,  etc.). 
b.  Astro!.  The  commencement  of  a  zodiacal  sign, 
i.e.  the  point  where  the  sun  enters  it.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLK  Pr.  Consc.  486  K  es  be  first  letter  and  be 
hede  Of  be  name  of  Eve.  1382  WY.:LH  7V.  xxxix.  S  (xl.  7] 
In  the  hed  of  the  hoc  it  is  write  of  me,  that  I  do  thi  wil. 
<  1391  CiiAri  >•:«  Astrol.  i.  §  17  In  this  heued  of  cancer  is  the 
grettest  declinacioun  northward  of  the  sonne.  1816  SCOTT 
Ar.tig.  xxi,  '  When  she  [the  moon]  is  in  her  fifteenth  man- 
•vhich  mansion  is  in  de  head  of  Libra,' 

20.  The  thick  end  uf  a  chisel  or  wedge,  opposite 
to  the  edge. 

1793  SMKA  ,  /,,  §2^8  [see  46],     1843  Chawbfrf 

Into*  m    II.  24  Here  the  wedge  is  M  en  tu  taper  fruin  a  thick 
r  head,  .to  a  ihin  ed^e  or  p 
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21.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship,  boat,  etc. ;  the  bo\\- 
1485  Xarat  Ac*..  Htn.  I'll  11896)  50  Sheves  of  Ircn  in 
the  hole  Hede.  1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhcda'*  < 
E.  hid.  \xx.  73  b,  The  Shippes  laye  with  their  beake  heads 
close  to  the  same  [land,1.  1697  DRYUEN  I  'iry.  sEndd  \  i.  4 
They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land.  1795 
NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  xxx,  We  are  getting 
on  very  fast  with  our  caulking  ;  our  head  is  secured.  1834 
M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  vi.  11867)  108  We  were  riding  with  j 
our  head  up  the  river.  1847  GROTE  Greece  (1862)  II  I.  .\\x\iii. 
374  They  were  moored  by  anchors  head  and  st<-in.  1867 
;  Siii7f't-'s  ll'wt t-l'k.,  Hccul,  ..  the  whole  fore-part  of 
a  ship,  including  the  bows  on  each  side. 

b.  Phrases.  By  ,down  by}  the  kecui,  with  the 
head  lower  in  the  water  than  the  stern;  hence _/?;•". 
(slang),  slightly  intoxicated.  Head  on,  with  the  head 
pointed  directly  towards  something  :  see  Ox  adv. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  U  u  iv,  The  VL>S..I  U  to» 
much  by  the  head.  Ibid.  11789),  Orser,  to  row  against  ill-- 
wind, or  row  head-to-wind.  1860  Times  17  Dec.  10/5  He 
said  he  was  a  little  by  the  head,  but  not  drunk.  1894  HAM. 
C.VINK  Manxman  \.  iii,  The  boat  was  brought  head  to  the 
wind. 

C.  spec.  The  work  fitted  in  front  of  the  stem  in 
some  (mostly  obsolete)  types  of  ships,  including  the 
knee  of  the  head,  the  figure-head,  rails,  etc.  Also 
used  simply  for  FIGURE-HEAD. 

1676  Loud,  Gaz.  No.  1130/4  A  square  stern'd  Sloop  with 
a  Deck,  a  small  Head,  and  the  Figure  of  a  Cat  thereon. 


the  Bow  or  foremost  part  of  the  Snip  without-board.  1804 
A.  DUNCAN  Mariner's  Chron.  Pref.  19  A  Head  is  an  orna- 
mental figure  erected  on  the  continuation  of  a  ship's  stem. 
c  1850  Rudim.  Nari£.  (Weale)  123  Head  . .  particularly 
applied  to  all  the  work  fitted  afore  the  stem,  as  the  figure, 
the  knee,  rails,  etc.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  W"ord-l>k.t  Head, 
. .  in  a  confined  sense  that  part  on  each  side  of  the  .stein 
outside  the  bows  proper  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  sailors  for  wringing  swabs,  or  any  wet  jobs. 

22.  A  projecting  point  of  the  coast,  esp.  when  of 
considerable  height ;  a  cape,  headland,  promontory. 
Now  usually  in  place-names. 

c  1155  NcwntinsterCartul.  uSurtees)45  Uscjuead  Gladeiie- 
hefde.  1461  Liber  Plttscardt'ttsis  ix.  xxxiii,  Apud  locum 
qui  Sanct  Abbis  Heid  vocatur.  1577-87  HOLINSHKD  Chron. 
I.  5/1  The  name  of  an  head  of  land  in  Hritaine  called 
Promontorium  Herculis.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant,  fy  Cl.  in.  vii. 
52  Our  ouer-plus  of  shipping  will  we  burne,  And  with  the 
rest  full  mann'd,  from  th1  head  of  Action  Beate  th'  approach- 
ing Carsar.  1843  MACAULAY  Armada  38  High  on  St. 
Michael's  Mount  it  shone  :  it  shone  on  Beachy  Head.  1893 
W.  T.  WAWN  S.  Sea  Islanders  162  Hardly  were  we  within 
the  *  Heads  ',  when  the  wind  dropped. 

b.  A  projecting  point  of  a  rock  or  sandbank. 

1775  ROMANS  Hist.  Florida  App.  34,  i  \  miles  E.  from  the 
land  are  a  parcel  of  dangerous  sunken  heads  called  the  Hen 
and  Chickens.  1846  M-'CuLLOCH  Ace,  Brit.  Empire  (18541 
I.  61  The  Bunt  Head,  on  the  west  side  (of  the  Goodwin 
Sands]  is  very  dangerous. 

23.  Coal-mining.    An  underground    passage  or 
level  for  working  the  coal :    =  HEADING  1 1. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Phi  fas.  177  If  a  Pistol  be  shot  off  in  a 
head  remote  from  the  eye  of  a  pit,  it  will  give  but  a  little 
report.  1894  Times  15  Aug.  13/3  He  knew  that  gas  existed 
in  one  of  the  heads,  and  fences  were  placed  there  to  indicate 
that  it  was  dangerous. 

24.  An  end,  extremity  (of  anything  of  greater 
length  than  breadth).    Obs.  exc.  in  certain  special 
uses,  as  of  a  stone  or  brick  in  a  building  (cf.  HEADER 
5),  or  of  a  bridge. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1672  At  the  tother  hede  of  be  halle  was 
. .  A  wonderfull  werke.  £1400  MAUNDKV.  11839)  xxii-  242 
His  I^ond.  .durethe  so  ferre,  that  a  man  may  not  gon  from 
on  Hed  to  another,  nouther  be  See  ne  Lond,  the  space  of 
7  }eer.  1452  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886*  I.  336  [A 
messuage]  abbuttyng  at  the  one  heved  vpon  the  high  strete 
and  at  the  other  heved  vpon  the  said  College.  1622  Ibid.  II. 
74  The  east  hed  abutting  upon  the  strete  and  the  west  hed 
upon  the  buildings  belonging  to  {Catherine  Hall.  1703  T.  N. 
City  -v  C.  Purchaser  29  If  a  Barn  consist  of  a  Floor,  and  2 
Heads,  where  they  lay  Corn,  they  say  a  Barn  of  2  Bays.  1735 
J.  PHICE  Stone*Br.  Thames  4  A  House  on  each  Head  of  the 
Bridge  - .  to  receive  the  Toll.  1793  SMEATON  Edystonc  /,. 
§  82  Two  Headers  or  bond  pieces;  whose  head>  being  cut 
dovetail-wise,  adapted  themselves  to  and  confined  in  the 
stretchers.  1843  MACAU  LAY  Lays  Anc,  Rome,  Horatins 
xxxv,  As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread  ..  Rolled 
slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

III.   Various  figurative  uses  arising  from  pre- 
ceding senses. 

25.  A  person  to  whom  others  are  subordinate ; 
a  chief,  captain,  commander,  ruler,  leader,  prin- 
cipal person,  head  man. 

('897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  112  £>a  icSe^esette 
eallum  Israhelum  to  heafde.  c  noo  O.  I-,.  Chron.  an.  1087 
Hine  be  \vxs  ;trur  iieafod  to  bam  unraude.  c'lxooOK". 
He  wass  Preost  Ha:fedd  off  alle  preostess.  a  1240  Saivlts 
tl'ttrdt'm  Cott.  Horn.  247  pat  heaued  brof  is  J>e  feont  [fiend]. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288+172  He  ordend  him  hede  of  heli 
kirk.  ('1330  K.  BRI'NNK  Chron.  (1810)  2,  I  rede  we  chese  a 
hede,  £>at  vs  to  werre  kan  dight . .  For  wen  e  witliouten  hede 
is  not  wele,  we  fynde.  c  1380  Wvci.n-  .ScA  li'ks.  III.  339 
Heed  of  bis  t'hirche  i,s  Crist,  bo£>e  dud  and  man.  c  1460 
FORTKSCUR  Ats.  <y  Lim.  Ifon.  xv,  Tli;d  all  haue  an  hed,  or 
a  checf  to  rule  be  counsell.  i«}2i  FISHER  ll'ks.  11876)  314 
The  heed  of  the  vnyuers.ill  chirche  is  the  pope.  1532-3 
Act  24  Hen.  r'/ff,  c.  12  Prc.mib.,  This  Realme  ol 
lond  is  an  Impire  ..  governed  by  oon  Supreme,  heede  .ri'i 
King.  1579  -  June  83  The  suiieraiyne 

head  Of  .-h»:pht:ar<is  all.  1667  MILTON  /'./..  ix  1155  Why 
di'lst  not  thon  the  IK-ail,  t-'-Mimuttid  me  absolutely  not  logo? 
1686  J.  LK'Niox  Lett./r.  AV?."/T/^.  (1867)  106  Madam  i 


HEAD. 

i*  a  Gentlewoman  whose  Head  [i.  e.  Husband]  ha.-,  been  cut 
off,  and  yet  she  lives  and  walks.  1725-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  A  dean  is  the  head  of  his  chapter.  1793  A.  HAMILTON 
ll'ks.  uS86)  VII.  71  The  President  and  heads  of  departments 
ought  to  be  near  Congress.  1838  I'RLMJOTI  l-erd.  <y  Is. 
(18431  J-  'v*  *98  The  head  of  the  house  of  Mendoza.  1888 
BRYCE  Amer.  Commit*.  I,  v.  47  That  a  single  bead  is  not 
neco-ary  to  a  republic  might  have  been  suggested  to  the 
Americans  by. .ancient  examples, 

b.  spec.  The  master  or  principal  of  a  college  or 
'house'   in  a  university;    also  short  for   HEAD- 
MASTER. 

1565  in  Strype  Parker  (1821)  III.  127  All  Heddes,  and  all 
other  Scbolers  . .  shal  weare  in  ther  cherches  or  chappds  - . 
surplesses  and  nodes.  1576  in  N  ichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  1 1823) 
II.  in  The  said  Vice-chauncelor  and  hedds  of  Col  ledges.  1583 
Ibid.  406  Reverend  Doctors  and  heads  of  houses  all  on  hor>t- 
liacke.  1631  T.  ADAMS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camclen  147 
From  the  Vice-Chancellour  and  Heads  of  your  famous  Uni- 
versity. 1705  HtAKNt:  Collect.  7  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  42  He 
never  knew  any  Fellow  turn'd  out  in  the  Heads  Absence. 
1780  V.  Ksox  Lib.  Edjfc.  (R.\  In  the  presence  of  heads  of 
houses,  public  officers,  doctors,  and  proctors.  1847  TENNY- 
SON Priitc.  iv.  360  Delivering  seal'd  dispatches  which  the 
Head  Took  half-amazed.  1889  A.  R.  HOPE  in  Boy's  Own 
Paper  3  Aug.  697/3  Who  could  . .  mix  on  equal  terms  with 
those  ineffable  beings  the  head's  daughters. 

c.  A  collection  of  persons  holding  a  position  of 
command  or  leadership ;  in  quot.  1665,  translation 
of  C.U'UT  3,  q.v. 

1665  J.  BUCK  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  H 
66  The  V.  C.  readeth  all  the  graces,  some  one  of  the  Head 
holding  the  Posers  Bill  to  stay  those  whose  names  are  not  in 
the  said  Bill. 

d.  Applied  to  things  or  places :  The  chief  city, 
capital  ;  the  chief  or  most  excellent  part. 

1893  K. ./ELFRED Onw.  u.  i.§  3  Sameramis.  .Xetimbrede  ba 
burs  Habylonie,  to  bon  \>xt  heo  w;cre  heafod  ealra  Asiria. 
1340  HAMI-OLE  Pr.  Consc.  4081  Bygyn  at  Rome;  For  it  es 
heved  of  all  cristendome.  1480  CAXTON  Dcscr.  Brit.  iS  This 
Cite  was  hede  and  chief  Cyte  of  alle  Venedocia.  1589 
COGAN  Haven  Health  cxcv.  '1636)  179  Creame.. is  indeed  the 
very  head  or  heart  of  Milke.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  vii.  8  The 
head  of  Syria  is  Damascus. 

26.  Position  of  leadership,  chief  command,  or 
greatest  importance;  chiefly  in  phr.  at  (^  in}  the 
head  of .     (Sometimes  with  mixture  of  sense  iSa.) 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  x\\\[\}.  44  iMat/.i  poii  sal  In  heved  of 
genge  me  set  with  al.  a  1400  K  cliff.  Pieces  Jr.  Thornton. 
IMS.  11867)  5  Cure  gastely  ffadire  pat  base  heuede  of  vs. 
1563-87  FO\K  A.  <5-  M,  11841)  I.  341  Thus  Rome  first  began 
to  take  a  head  above  all  other  churches.  1599  BrVUfk&rfs 
Let.  ix.  32  To  keepe  their  wiues  from  soueramtie,  and  not 
suffer  them  . .  to  take  head  and  ouerrule.  1636  MASSINGER 
Bashf.  Loi'cr  i.  ii,  Tho'  you  charged  me  I'  the  head  of  your 
troops.  1662  H.  MORE  P kilos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  23 
Certain  opinions  of  his . .  in  the  head  of  which  he  names  this 
of  the  Prae-existence  of  the  Soul.  1678  LADY  CHAWORTH  in 
i2M  Ref>.  Hist.  ll/SS.  Coimn.  App.  v.  51  Having  such  a  Prince 
as  the  Duke  of  Yorke  at  the  head  of  our  Armies.  1735-8 
BOLTNGBROKE  On  Parties  22  Some  leading  Men  . .  who 
thought  it  better  to  be  at  the  Head  of  a  Sect,  than  at  the 
Tail  of  an  Establishment.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  11889)  '• 
7  At  the  head  of  the  class  of  the  pictorial  historians  stand> 
Augustin  Thierry.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  166 
At  twenty-one,  -he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion. 1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  143  Anatomy  places 
Man  at  the  head  of  all  other  animals  that  were  ever  made. 
b.  Head  of  the  river  ^in  Bumping  races)  :  the 
position  of  being  first  boat ;  also  said  of  the  boat, 
crew,  or  college,  which  gains  this  position  in  a  race 
or  series  of  races,  such  as  the  Oxford  'Eights'. 

1853  C.  BEDE  I'trdani  G>VVMX,  The  placing  of  the  Brazen- 
face  boat  at  the  head  of  the  river.  1897  H'hitaker's  Aim. 
632/1  On  the  first  night  New  College  bumped  Magdalen 
and  went  head  of  the  river. 

27.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  a  discourse;  the 
section  of  it  pertaining  to  any  such  point ;  hence, 
a  point,  topic;  a  main  division,  section,  chapter  of 
a  writing  ;  a  division  of  a  subject,  class,  category. 

(Partly  arising  from  sense  13,  and  often  associated  with  it, 
as  in  the  phr.  under  this  hcad.\ 

t  1500  Melusinc  xxiv.  185  This  gentylman  thannereherced 
to  them  fro  hed  to  hed  . .  all  thauenture  of  theire  \ 
1573-80  BARKT  Ah1.  H  271  Set  this  on  my  head  in  your 
booke,  or  write  that  you  haue  lent  it,  or  dehuered  it  to  me. 
1607  SHAKS.  Tinwn  m.  v.  28  As  if  they  labour'd  To  brin>; 
Man-slaughter  into  forme,  and  set  Quarrelling  Vpon  the  head 
of  Valour.  1632  J.  I..EK  .Short  Suw.  Aiij,  The  Contents  or 
principall  heads  handled  in  this  whole  Discourse.  1652 
GATAKEU  Antinom.  5  We  were  acknowledged  to  agree  in 
those  two  heds.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy,  ><nnui  \(\u  Li  (\'-,.\ 
He  made  me  many  compliments  upon  that  head.  1773 
GOLUSM.  Stoops  to  to;/-/,  u.  i(ilobe)  653/2  Make  yourself 
easy  on  that  head.  1838  THIRLWALL  i',t'eect:  IV.  ,\.\xii.  241 
The  accusation  comprised  several  heads.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  306  The  expenditure  under  this  head  must 
have  been  small  indeed.  1868  HKLIS  Reabtwkxv,  11876) 
411,  I  have  very  little  to  say  upon  this  he;u'.  1875^!" 
rt.iti)  III.  603  The  heads  of  our  yesterday's  discussion. 

28.  Turning  of  the  head,   backward   change  of 
the  course:    =  HEADING  vbl.  sh,  4.    ?  Obs. 

1607  Toi'SKLt  I'oitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  208  The  wandring 
hares. .  making  litads  upon  the  plain  ground,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  dogs.  Ibid.  211  In  her  course  she  taketh  not  one  way, 
but  maketh  heads  like  labyrinths  to  circumvent  and  trouble 
the  Doys.  1 798  .V/V /•////;,'  ."\lttg,  XI.  i  After  much  maintuvring, 
heads  and  a^nblcs,  as  wcl!  .  >"d  racing  in  - 

she  [the  hare]  was  killed  in  the  rickyanl  of  the  Sun  Inn. 

29.  Advance  against  opposing  force  ;  resistance  ; 
insurrection  :  in  ceitain  phrases,  as  to  makt  or  gain 
hcaii  (see  52    ;    to  bear  or  keep   head  a^ain-.f,  ti> 
resist  successfully,  hold  one's  own  against. 


HEAD. 
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HEAD. 


1507  DANIEL  OV.  Wars  IT.  .\i.  If  any  hardier  than  the  re*t 
.  .oner  head  that  idle  fear  to  stay.     1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  v. 
101   Young    Laertes,   in  a   Rintous    head,  Ore-beares  your 
Officers.     161*  HAYWARD  Ann.  Eliz.  (Camden)  43  Unable.  . 
to  beare  head  against  this  storme.     1806-7  J-  BERESFORD 
A-  Hum.  Life  (1826)  i.  Introd.,  This  'gypsy-jargon' 
.  .Which  is  gaining  head  upon  us  every  hour.     1818  KEATS 
Isabella  xxvii,  The  bream  Keeps  head  against  the  freshets. 
f  3O.  A  body  of  people  gathered  ;  a  force  raised, 
in  insurrection.     (See   also  to  make  a  heati, 
0/>s. 


esp. 
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1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  63  The  Gothes  have  gather'd 
head.  1596  —  i  Hen.  /!',  \.  iii.  284  To  saue  our  heads,  by 
raising  of  a  Head.  1631  GOUGE  GfftT*  Arrows  \.  §  69.  115 
Koran  .  .  impudently  gathered  an  head  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  1661  PEPYS  Diary  8  Jan.,  Some  talk  to-day  of  a 
head  of  Fanatiques  that  do  appear  about  Barnett. 

31.  Issue,  result  ;  conclusion,  summing  up  ;  cul- 
mination, crisis;   maturity;    pitch,  height;  strength, 
force,    power    (gradually    attained)  :     in    various 
phrases,  as  to  come,  I^r07f,  gather  to  a  head  ;  to 
/•/-/;/£,  draw  to  a  head  ;  to  gather  head. 

App.  a  blending  of  various  senses  :  often,  in  reference  to 
evils,  consciously  fig.  from  i^.  Cf.  also  F.  venir  a  chct\ 
m.'ttrt'  ,1  chef,  and  the  derivative,  achwer,  ACHIEVE. 

>34°  -']'''«?'.  183  He  yetb  red  huerby  me  comb  to  guode 
heauede  and  to  guode  ende  of  bet  me  nimb  an  hand.  '579 
GOSSON  St-h.  Abuse  (Arb.)  31  Sith  these  abuses  are  growne 
:d  and  sinne  so  rype.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irei.  Wks. 
(Globe)  673/2  To  keepe  them  from  growing  to  such  a  head. 
1598  HAKLUVT  lroy.  I.  56  To  take  away  the  head  or  force 
from  the  fire.  1614  HP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  166  There 
(which  is  the  heade  of  all  thy  felicitie,)  thine  eyes  shall  see 
him  whom  now  thine  heart  longeth  for.  1662  PEPYS  Diary 
31  Oct.,  Some  plots  there  hath  been,  though  not  brought 
to  a  head.  1678  LITTLETON  J^at.  Diet.  s.  v.,  To  draw  to  a 
head,  or  to  sum  up,  recapitnlor^  in  sum-mam  colligo.  1771 
WESLEY  \\'ks.  (1872)  VI.  156  Vice  is  risen  to  such  a  head, 
that  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  it.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles 
m.  ix,  Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head.  1855  PR  F.SCOTT 
Philip  //,  I.  n.  vi.  207  Religious  troubles  in  France  had 
been  fast  gathering  to  a  head.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage 
281  The  revolt  of  Sardinia  was  stamped  out  before  it  came 
to  a  head.  1887  T.  HARDY  Wood  landers  I.  ix.  168  It  mishit 
bring  things  to  a  head,  one  way  or  the  other.  1888  R.  F, 
HORTON  Inspir.  $  Bible  vi.  (18891  J7°  ^ut  >l  *s  tnne  to 
draw  to  a  head  this  somewhat  lengthened  discussion. 
IV.  Phrases. 
*  With  a  preposition. 

32.  At  or  in  the  head  of:  see  sense  26. 

f  33.  Of  one's  own  head.  Out  of  one's  own 
thought,  device,  or  will  ;  of  one's  own  accord, 
spontaneously.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brnce  n.  121  Tak  him  as  off  thine  awyne 
heid,  As  I  had  gevyn  thar-to  na  reid.  1420  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  69,  I  of  myn  owne  heuede  have  wryte  vn  to 
hym  a  lettre.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  J~//f,?j  The  master 
carpenter  would  woorke  all  of  his  awne  hedde  without  coun- 
sayll.  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  181  He  that  entereth 
into  land  of  his  owne  head,  and  receiueth  the  profits  of  it. 
1687  WOOD  Life  30  May.  The  Bishop  sent  it  of  his  owne  head. 
1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  v.  iii,  It  [the  pistol]  may  go  off  of  its 
own  head  1800  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  313,  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  you  all  this  trouble  merely  of  my  own 
head,  that  would  be  arrogance.  1831  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  n. 
Neiusp,  35  IV.?.  Agot  He  never  went  in  of  his  own  head. 

34.  Off  one's  head.  Out  of  one's  mind  or  wits, 
crazy,  colloq. 

a  1845  HOOD  Turtles  ill,  He  'was  off  his  head  \  1872 
BLACK  A,h'.  Phaeton  xiii.  177  He  is  off  his  head:  he  does 
not  know  what  he  says.  1883  M.  PATTISON  Mem.  (1885)  156 
One  poor  girl  went  off  her  head  in  the  midst  of  all. 

35.  On  or  upon  .  .  head. 

a.  On  one's  head:  said  of  evil,  vengeance,  etc., 
or  of  blessing,  etc.  figured  as  falling  or  descending 
upon  a  person  ;  also  of  guilt,  '  blood  '  see  BLOOD 
sb.  3c),  or  responsibility  of  any  kind,  figured  as 
resting  upon  him. 

[r8as  Vt$p.  Psalter  vii.  17  Sie  ^ecerred  sar  his  in  heafde 
his.]  13..  Cour  de  L.  1732  On  his  head  falleth  the  father. 
1388  WYCLIF  Josh.  ii.  19  The  blood  of  hym  schal  be  on  his 
heed,  that  goith  out  at  the  dore  of  thin  hows.  1598  SHAKS. 
.}/,'rry  lir.  n.  i.  191  What  hee  gets  more  of  her  then  sharpe 
words,  let  it  lye  on  my  head.  1611  —  ll'int.  T.\.  iii.  123 
Von  Gods  looke  downe,  And  from  your  sacred  Viols  poure 
your  graces  Vpon  my  daughters  head.  *735  POPK  Prol. 
Sat.  348  The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head.  1869 
FKFKMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  253  If  Harold  sinned,  his 
guilt  was  on  his  own  head 

t  b.  On  ones  own  head—di  one's  own  head,  33. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  8874  Yhit  wille  I  ymagyn,  on 
myne  awen  hede,  Ffor  to  gyf  it  adescripcion.  1579'1'oMsoN 
tW;vVj  Scriu.  Tim.  1/9  That  he  [S.  Paul]  thrust  not  in 
himselfe,  vppon  his  owne  head,  but  that  he  was  appointed  of 
i  rod.  1656  HRAMHALL  Rfplic.  \\\.  133  If  the  persons  so 
banished  will  return  on  their  own  heads,  a  1667  JKR.  TAYLOR 
Scrnt.  Titus  ii.  7-8  Wks,  1831  IV.  170  Let  no  man.  on  his 
own  head,  reprove  the  religion  that  is  established  by  law. 
1707  FRKINMJ  Petcrbortnv^s  Coufi.  SJ>.  123  He  had  quitted  the 
army  in  discontent  and  upon  his  own  head. 

t  C.  On  head  :  Straight  forward  ;  towards  the 
front,  or  in  front  ;  AHEAD.  Obs. 

1579  Gossos  AY//.  A  I'nse  (Arb.i  44  It  runnes  on  head.  1590 
SPENSER  Muiop.  420  Some  vngracious  blast  .  .  perforce  him 
[the  butterfly]  droue  on  bed.  167*  H.  S  A  VILE  Engagem. 
w.  Dutch  Fleet  4  Sir  F.  Holies  in  the  Cambridge,  came  . 
on  Head  of  us.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiii.  11737)  25^ 
We  were  becalm'd,  and  could  hardly  get  o'  head.  1741 
Cowpl.  Fani.-  Piece  n.  i.  288  To  make  forth  on  Head. 

td.  On  (upon')  head  (a,  tlic  head]  :  Headlong, 
precipitately,  hastily,  rashly,  inconsiderately.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATKKMAN  J-  anile  Fadt'ns  I.  iii.  36  Roilyng  ami 
ruwmyng  vpon  heade,  heather  and  thether.  1565-73  <" 


TJifsimrrts,  Abruption  ingcniitw,  a  rasht;  brainc  that  doth 
all  things  on  heade.  1579-80  NOKLH  riuta>\h  11676'  n>y  So 
went  I  ,HI  in-  nju'ii  ;i  head  to  present  liattle  to  the  Enemy. 
1622  JUt  ON  Il,-n.  /"//,  Wks.  1825  III.  306  Rebels  contrari- 
wise run  upon  an  head  together  in  confusion,  1674  N.  Cox 
C,t'ntl.  K,-a\-:it.  i  1677  '  •?•  7  Thi-  Fnulcon.  .is  apt  presently  tu 
fly  on  head  at  the  check. 

36.  Out  of  one's  own  head.    From  one's  own 
mind,  imagination,  or  invention.  (Somewhat  colloq.} 

1719  DF  FUK  Crusoe  n.  xii,  It  came  from  you,  and  not  out 
of  my  own  head.  1875  JOWI-VIT  Pinto  led.  2)  I.  288  Were 
not  all  these  answers  given  out  of  his  own  head? 

37.  Over  .  .  .  head. 

a.  Over  one's  head,  up  aloft ;  cf.  OVERHEAD. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  46  The  roofe  hereof  was  arched 

over  head.  1704  ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  278  Bridge  . .  coped 
over  Head.  1768  ).  BYRON  Xarr.  /'ei.Ja^i>ni<i  led.  2)  188  It 
was  dry  over  head.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  MiJ^c  viii.  (1867) 
134  A  faint  distant  strain  of  solemn  music  seemed  nou  to 
float  over  head. 

b.  To  such  a  depth  that  the  head  is  submerged. 
1653  BAXTER  Wore.  Petit.  Def.  35  That  silly  women  shall 

be  dipt  over  head  in  a  Gumble-stool  for  scolding  ? 

c.  Over  (one's)  head',  lit.  above  one,  e.g.  in  the 
sky  or  air,  or  affording  shelter  ;  also  ot  something 
(e.g.  waves)  rising  and  overwhelming  one  ;  hence 
fig.  of  danger  or  evil  impending,  or  of  some  over- 
whelming or  oppressive  force. 

1530  PALSGR.  595/2  They  have  jombled  so  over  my  heed 
to  nyght  I  coulde  nat  slepe.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  2 
The  daungers  hangyng  over  theyr  header.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  xii,  Dinna  be  cast  down — there's  a  heaven  ower 
your  head.  1883  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Rossmoyne  III.  v.  156 
You  will  have  the  roof  burned  over  your  head  one  of  these 
dark  nights.  1886  CasselVs  Mag.  Dec.  12  That  the  father 
and  child  might  have  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

d.  Over  (some  one's)  head:    passing   over    (a 
person'  who  has  a  prior  right,  claim,  etc.  ;  said 
esp.  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  a  person  into 
some  position  above  another  who  is  considered  to 
have  a  better  right  to  it. 

£825  /  Vj/.  Ps.  ixvfi].  12  Du  pnsettes  men  ofer  heafud  ur. 
1550  LEVER  Serin.  (Arb  )  142  They  take  one  anothers  ferme 
ouer  their  heades.  1635  R.  N.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  an.  7. 

I.  59  [He]  devorcing  his  first  wife,  marryed  over  her  head  in 
her  life  time,     a  1661  FULLER  II  'orthies  (1840)  I.  vi.  25  The 
younger  being  often  brought  over  the  head  of  the  elder  to 
be  principal.     1887   Times  31  Oct.  9/3  It  is  no  compliment 
..that  an  ex -diplomatist  should  be  chosen  for  promotion 
over  their  heads. 

e.  Over  (one's)  head :  (of  time)  past,  over. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  24  Persuade  your  self,  .that 

her  uttermost  hotire  passed  over  head.  1634  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  (1862)  I.  141  When  all  these  strokes  are  over  your 
head,  what  will  ye  say  to  see  your  wellbeloved.  1708 
BURNET  Lett.  (ed.  3)  118,  I  have  now  another  Month  over 
my  Head.  1755  RAMSAY  Ep,  to  J.  Clerk  69  Now  seventy 
years  are  o'er  my  head.  1886  H.  SMART  Outsider  I.  ii.  26 
Ere  many  more  days  were  over  her  head  ! 

f.  Over  (one's)  head*,  beyond  one's  comprehen- 
sion or  intellectual  capacity    cf.  sense  2  a). 

i6zz  BACON  Holy  War  Ep.  Ded.  Misc.  Wks.  (1629)  86 
It  flies  too  high  ouer  Mens  Heads.  1837  LYTTON  E. 
Mdltrav.  11886)  in  Talking  over  the  heads  of  the  company. 
1886  H.  SMART  Outsider  II.  ii.  2oWelstead  quickly  became 
cognizant  that  his  wife  was  over  his  head. 

38.  To  (one's)  head.  To  one's  face ;  directly  to 
the  person  himself.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iii.  147  And  to  the  head  of 
Angelo  Accuse  him  home  and  home.  1607  T.  ROGERS  39 
Art.  Pref.  §31  (1625^  The  22. .  Brethren  tell  K.James  to  his 
head.howthe  Subscription,  .is  more  then  theLawrequjreth. 
a  1815  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  We  say,  '  I  told  him  so 
to  his  head ',  not  to  his  face,  which  is  the  usual  phrase. 
**  With  another  substantive. 

39.  Head  and  ears. 

a.  By  the  head  and  ears  :  roughly,  violently,  as 
one  drags  a  beast ;  see  EAR  sb^  i  c.     tCf.  47  a.) 

1590  NASHE  Pasqirirs  Apol.  i.  C  b,  They  have  all  vowed 
to  hale  thee  out  of  thy  trenches  by  the  head  and  eares. 
1873  Punch  17  M  ay  200  An . .  utterly  irrelevant  story,  lugged 
in  by  head  and  ears. 

b.  Over  head  and  ears  :  completely  immersed  ; 
&\$ojSg'.  deeply  immersed  or  involved  (e.g.  in  love, 
in  debt).     Rarely  head  and  ears. 

1530  PALSGR.  725/2  He  souced  him  in  the  water  over  heed 
and  eares.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  353  That  Man. . 
should  lye  ..  and  shrowde  himselfe,  head  and  eares,  m 
slouthfulnesse.  1581  MULC ASTER  Positions  xxvii.  (1887)  104 
To  dippe  their  new  borne  children  into  extreme  cold  water 
ouer  head  and  eares.  1663,  1768  [?ee  EAR  sb. '  ic].  1665 
,M  ANI.KV  ('r  rot  int.'  LinoC.  //'<7?vr.r  875  The  Commonwealth 
.  .would  run  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  1690  W.  WAI.KKR 
fttwuiat.  Anglo-Lat.  233  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  . 
1749  FIELDING  Tmii  Jones  iv.  iii,  The  poor  lad  plumped  over 
head  and  ears  into  the  water.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset 

II.  Hii.  103  You  areover  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

^1  Also  corruptly  head  over  ears  (cf.  '  head  over 
heels',  44 b). 

1887  CAROLINE  FOTHERGILL  Enthusiast  II.  95  He  was 
head  over  ears  in  debt  when  he  married  her. 

40.  Head  .  .  .  foot. 

a.  From  head  to  foot :  all  over  the  person  ;  fig.  \ 
completely,  thoroughly, '  all  over*.  (Also  head  to  \ 
foot,  head  and  foot.} 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16435  Fra  l«^  hefd  vnto  )>e  fote,  Oueral  i 
J>e  blod  vte-wrang.  1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  xiii.  12  If  . .  the 
rennynge  lepre..couer  al  the  flesh,  fro  the  heed  vnto  the 
feet.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  228  Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 
/:<>.'/i.  My  Lord,  from  head  tofoote.  Ibid.  n.  11.478  Head  to 
foote.  1763-71  H.  WAI. HIM  />»•////>  Anefti.  I'aint.  (1786' 


II.  188  He.. leaves,  .to  Lord  Rothestbe  King's  picture  from 
head  to  foot       1784   R.    l'>.\<-,i.  Ba>  hasn   Jtwtts    I.  26  j   He 
overthrew  it  head  and  foot.     1886  TENNYSON   /V(>//,, 
May  in,  A  gentleman?  .  .  That  he  is,  from  head  t 

t  b.  Neither  head  nor  foot'.    -  l  neither  head  nor 
tail ',  48.   Obs. 

1563  87  Fr.xE  .-f.  ,v  M.  11837-41)  V.  479  When  the  bishop 
..looked  on  the  writing,  he  pushed  it  from  him,  saying, 
1  \Vliat  ^hall  this  do?  It  hath  neither  head  nor  foot '.  1566 
GASCOIGSE  Supposes  n.  i.  (D.),  1  find  neither  head  nor  foot 
in  it. 

41.  Head  and  front.  A  Shaksperian  phrase,  orig. 
app.  denoting  '  summit,  height,  highest  extent  or 
pitch'   (cf.   12,31);    sometimes  used    by  modern 
writers  in  other  senses. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  i.  iii.  80  It  is  most  true  :  true  I  haue 
married  her;  The  verie  head,  and  front  of  my  offending, 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.  1813  SCOTT  Let.  to  y.  Ballan- 
tyne  25  July  in  J.ockhart,  The  head  and  front  of  your 
offending  is  precisely  your  not  writing  explicitly.  1888 
BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  375  He  was  the  head  and 
front  of  every  movement  for  good  in  his  neighbourhood. 

42.  Head  of  hair.   The   covering  or  growth  of 
hair  on  the  head,  esp.  when  long  or  copious.  (See  4.) 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1808)  VI.  328 
This  head  of  haire  they  call  a  glibe.  1601  MARSTON  Ant.  \ 
,l/i-/.  IN.  Wks.  1856  I.  36,  I  have  a  good  head  of  hairc.  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  \  Apr.,  1  never 
saw  in  my  life  so  many  fine  heads  of  hair.  1859  JEPHSON- 
Brittany  viii.  131  It  was  a  head  of  hair  more  than  a  yard 
long,  .which  he  had  bought. 

t  43.  Head  to  head.  Face  to  face  ;  in  private 
conversation.  <  F.  tete-a-tPte.}  Obs.  rare. 

£1728  EARLOF  AII.ESBURY  Mem.  (1890)  595  An  account  of  a 
long  discourse. .  I  had  head  to  head  with  the  Baron  of  Rens- 
woode.  1858  HOGG  Life  Shelley  II.  453  Head  to  head,  as 
the  French  have  it,  he  was  by  no  means  silent. 

44.  Head  .  .  .  heel. s. 

a.  From  head  to  heel :  —  from  head  to  foot,  40  a. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7720  Fro  fc»e  hede  to  be  hele  herit  as 

a  capull !  1781  COWPER  Anti-Thelyfhihora.  184  So  polished 
and  compact  from  head  to  heel,  1843  MACAULAY/,«yj  Ant. 
Rome,  Regilhts  xxiii,  And  many  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 
Splashed  him  from  heel  to  head.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  v. 
29  Disprinced  from  head  to  heel.  1886  MRS.  HUNCERFORD 
Lady  Branksniere  \.  iv.  96  A  tall  figure,  .clothed  from  head 
to  heel  in  sombre  garments. 

b.  Head  over  heels :  a  corruption  of  heels  over 
head,  frequent  in  modern  use :  see  HEKL  sb.\ 

1771  Contemplative  Man  I.  133  He  gave  [him]  such  a 
violent  involuntary  kick  in  the  Face,  as  drove  him  Head 
over  Heels.  1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk,  (1869)  32  Why 
did  you  ..  hurl  royalty  ..  head-over-heels  out  of  yonder 
Tuileries'  windows?  1887  RIDKR  HAGGARD  Jess  i.  4  Away 
he  went  head-over-heels  like  a  shot  rabbit. 

45.  Head  of  horns.  The  horns  of  a  deer,  etc.  as 
forming  the  adornment  of  the  head.     (See  6.) 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  757  To  make  an  Oxe  or  a  Deere  haue 
a  ( ii  eater  Head  of  Homes.  1786  BURNS  Calf,  That  you  may 
wear  A  noble  head  of  horns. 

46.  Heads  and  points.  Said  of  nails,  wedges, 
etc.  placed  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
the  head  of  one  lies  against  the  point  or  edge  of 
the  next ;  hence  transf.  of  persons  lying  ;  also  of 
whales  (see  quot.  1 889). 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Bechevet)  Tesfe  a  teste  Bechevtt,  the 
play  with  pins,  called,  heads  and  points.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH 
Map  I'irginia  21  On  these  round  about  the  house,  they 
lie  heads  and  points  one  by  thother  against  the  fire.  1793 
SMF.ATON  Edy&tone  L.  §  238  The  two  wedges  in  each  groove 
would  then  lie  Heads  and  Points.  1889  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v., 
To  blow  heads  and  points,  to  run.,  hither  and  thither, 
spouting  and  blowing.,  said  of  whales  when  attacked. 

47.  Head  and  shoulders. 

a.  By  head  and  shoulders  (sometimes  with  ellip- 
sis of  by} :  by  force,  violently  ;  with  thrust  t  push, 
drag,  bring  (in),  etc. ;  fig.  of  something  violently 
and  irrelevantly  introduced  into  a  speech  or  writing. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  65  All  theyr  Playes  . . 
thrust  in  Clownes  by  head  and  shoulders.  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cobler  24  Any,  whom  necessity  . .  thrusts  out  by  head  and 
shoulders.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer  20  The  Lecturer  brought  in 
thi*  whole  affair  by  the  head  and  shoulders  into  his  Sermon. 
1768-74  TI/CKKR  /-/.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  116  He.. hunts  pci - 
petually  for  texts  . .  introduces  them  by  heat!  add  shoulders 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasions.  1887-9  '  •  -^-  TROLL  :  i 
U'/iaf  /  remember  IL  iii.  44,  I  must  drag  the  mention  of 
the  fact  in  head  and  shoulders  here,  or  else  I  shall  forget  it. 

b.  (with  taller •,  higher,  etc.1)   By  the  measure  of 
the  head  and  shoulders  (cf.  i  c)  ;  hence  fig.  (in  re- 
ference to  intellectual  or  moral  stature),  consider- 
ably, by  far. 

1864  WEBSTKR  s.  v.,  He  is  head  and  shoulders  above  them. 
1885  D.  C.  MURRAY  Rainbow  Gold  II.  iv.  v.  124  Job 
walked  leisurely  among  them,  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  his  neighbours. 

48.  Head  or  tail. 

a.  Either  one  thing  or  another;  anything  definite 
or  intelligible.     ,_ \Vith  negative  expressed  or  im- 
I>lk'(1.1     Now  always  to  make  head  or  tail  of. 

1651  BAXTER  inf.  Baft.  213  On  a  loose  sheet  or  two  that 
had  neither  head  nor  taile.  1679  MARC.  MASON  Tickler 
Tickl.  7  Their  Tale.. had  neither  head  nor  Taile.  1729 
FIELDING  Anther's  h'ar<-<'  in.  i,  Pray  what  is  the  design  or 
plot  ?  fur  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  on  't.  1890 
J.  H.  MCCARTHY  Fr.  Rev.  II.  88  It  is  difficult  to  make  bead 
or  tail  of  the  whole  business. 

b.  Head(s  or  tail  s  :  see  sense  3  b. 

***  With  a  verb.  (To  come  to  a  head :  see  senses 
14,  31.  To  BEAT  one 


HEAD. 
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HEAD. 


EAT  ones  h.  off,  HIDE  one's  /*.,  KNOCK  on  thf  //.,    ' 
Ti'HN  //.,  etc. :  see  the  verbs.) 

49.  Get  head.  To  gain  force,  ascendency,  or 
power  ;  to  attain  to  vigour.  (Cf.  26,  31.) 

1625  i  •  Scrm.  (1637)  226  The  times  were  such, 

•rein  -.in  had  gotten  head.     1631  GOUGE  God's  Amwus 
j.  341  Whereas. .  Haman .  .got  some  head,  the  Lord 
,  .irre  with  him.     1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  252  A    ! 
great  Fire.. gets  a  Head.     1812  S^nin^  JAi.c-  XXXIX. 
92  Hydrophobia  ..  will   occur   and  get  Read  even   in   the 
coldest  weather. 

5O-  Keep  one's  head.  To  keep  one's  wits  about    ! 
one,  retain  self-control,  keep  calm  :  theoppositeof 
to  lose  one's  head,  51  b.     iCf.  2  a 

1717  PRIOR  Alntu  in.   186  Richard,  keep  thy  head,  And 
hold  thy  peace.    1876  TREVELYAN  Macau  fay  I.  i.  22  If  only 
the  man  m  the  post  of  responsibility  . .  can  contrive  to  keep    i 
his  head. 

b.  To  keep  one's  head  above  ground:  to  keep  , 
oneself  in  life;  so  to  keep  one's  head  above  water  \  i 
also  fig.  =  out  of  debt  or  insolvency. 

1627  DRAYTON  Moon-Calf  Wks,     1753*  513  Scarce  their    ] 
head-;  above  g_round   they  could  keep.      1712  ARBUTHNOT    [ 
John  Bull  iv.  i,  I  have  almost  drowned  myself,  to  keep  his 
head  above  water.      1886   TtNNYSuN    /'remise  of  May  in. 
I'.-r  Dobson,  were   I  to  marry  him,  has  promised  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water. 

61.  Lose  one's  head. 

a.  lit.  To  have  one's  head  cut  off,  be  beheaded 
(as  a  form  of  capital  punishment  . 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  849  Namoore  vp  on  peyne  of 
lesynge  of  youre  heed.  1484  CAXTON  Faltles  of&sop  n.  iii, 
Which  haue  been  cause  of  theyr  dethe  and  to  le^e  theyre 
heedes.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iv.  242  Vp  to  some  Scaf- 
fold, there  to  lose  their  heads.  1888  BARING-GOULD  Eve  I. 
iii  ,i  Copplestone.  .escaped  losing  his  head  for  the  murder 
by  the  surrender  of  thirteen  manors. 

b.  fig.  To   lose   self-possession   or  presence  of 
mind,  to  become  confused. 

1847  TESNVSON  Princ.  Concl.  59  The  gravest  citizen  seems    i 
to  lo^e  his  head,     a  1849  POE  Marginalia  Ixxiv.  (D.),   It 
has  now  and  then  an  odd  Gallicism— such  as  '  she  lost  her    ' 
head  ',  meaning  she  grew  crazy.    1855  MACAULAY  Hist,  E'ig. 
IV.  121  He  lost  his  head,  almost  fainted  away  on  the  floor    , 
of  the  House. 

52.  Make  head. 

a.  (in  sense  29) :  To  advance,  press  forward,  j 
esp.  in  opposition  to  some  person  or  thing  :  also  ! 
formerly  to  make  a  head.  Usually,  To  make  head  ! 
against :  lo  advance  against ;  to  resist ;  to  rise  in  ; 
insurrection  or  revolt  against ;  to  resist  successfully, 
advance  in  spite  of. 

1577-87  HoLissiiEoCAfwr.  (iBo8>  VI.  82  That,  .they  might 
the  better  make  head  against  both  Romans  and  Britons. 
1640  tr.  /  't-nfere's  Romant  of  Romant s  I.  50  That  done,  he 
made  head  to  the  Giants,  who  battered  him.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  /..  11.  992  That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late  Made 
head  against  Hcav'ns  King.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  m.  i.  89 
[They]  make  strong  head  against  The  rebels.  1840  DICKENS  i 
Barn.  Rudge  xxxiv,  They  made  head  against  the  wind. 

t  b.  To  make  a  head  sense  30) :  to  raise  a  body 
of  troops.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  1'f,  n.  i.  141  In  the  Marches  heere  we 
heard  you  were,  Making  another  Head,  to  fight  againe. 
1627  OKAY  i  ON  Miseries  Q.  Ma>-£.  153  That  Warwick . .  Had 
met  the  Duke  of  York,  and  made  a  head  Of  many  fresh  and 
yet  unfought-with  bands.  1648  EVH.YN  Mem.  (1857)  III.  8 
i'u  make  a  handsome  head,  and  protect  such  as  shall  recruit. 

53.  Put  v.a  thing)  in  or  Into  ^a  person's)  head : 
to  suggest  it  to  his  mind,  make  him  think  of  it ; 
formerly  also,  to  remind  him  of  it.     So  to  put  out 
of  ones  head,  to  cause  one  to  forget. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  /fen.  y/t  158  b,  Puttyng  into  mens 
heades  secretely  his  right  to  y"  crown.  1682  CLAVKRHOUSE 
in  Napier  Life  (1859)  I.  i.  135  What  those  rebellious  villains 
they  call  ministers  put  in  the  heads  of  the  people.  1735 
POPE  Ef.  Lady  178  She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
1816  SCOTT  Anti'/.  xliii,  You  said  something  just  now  that 
put  every  thing  out  of  my  head.  1844  H €iivk$tone  ix.  (1846) 
i_>7  If  you  had  not  put  it  into  my  head,  I  should  never 
have  done  it  ! 

t  b.  Hence,  by  corruption,  to  put  (a  person)  in 
the  head  of  (z.  thing) :  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it  to 
him  ;  to  remind  or  put  in  mind  of.  Obs. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  60  (D.i  Putting  the  king 

in  head  that  all  these  great  castles,  .were  onely  toentertaine 

the  partie  of  Maude.    1668  PF.E-YS  Diary  31  Jan.,  Griffin  did 

. .  put  me  in  the  head  of  the  little  house  by  our  garden  . .  to 

make  me  a  stable  of.    1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  vi.  And 

,  -u  put  me  in  the  head  of  it,  I  verily  and  sincerely 

it  was  the  devil. 

54.  Show  one's  head.    To  show  oneself  pub- 
licly ;  to  appear  abroad.     Cf.  to  show  ones  face 

'.'•i:  '/,.  2  b  . 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logitte  (1580)  49  This  manne.. durst  not 
once  fur  his  life  .she we  his  hedde,  for  feare.  1593  SHAKS. 
A'/V/i.  //,  v.  vi.  44  With  Caine  go  wander  through  the  shade 
of  night,  And  neuer  shew  thy  head  by  day,  nor  light.  1610 
Crt.tf  Times  Jos.  7(1849)  I-  12*  He  hath  scarce  shewed 
his  head  ever  since.  1775  J.  Q.  ADAMS  in  I-'am.  Lett.  (1876) 
50  The  Tories  there  durst  not  show  their  heads. 

55.  Take  .  .  .  head. 

t  a.  To  take  («)  head',  to  make  a  rush  forward, 
to  start  running.  Obs. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  (1677)  129  Having  broken 
out  of  a  Forest  and  taken  head  end-ways,  he  [a  boar]  will 
not  be  put  out  of  his  way  either  by  Man,  Dog  . .  or  any 
thing,  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual.  xvii.  11792)  IV.  5 
So  I  took  a  head,  and  ran  into  the  count) 


feet  would  carry  me. 


ulry  as  fu  I 


t  b.  To  take  a  head :  to  make  insurrection ;  to 
raise  a  tumult.  ,Cf.  29.)  Obs. 

1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  To  take  a  head,  tunmltnor. 

t  c.  To  take  (one)  in  the  head-,  to  come  into 
one's  mind,  occur  to  one.  Obs. 

1581  G.  PETTIK  tr.  GuazzJs  L'ir.  Com:  i.  (1586)  izb, 
Moved  either  by  some  sodaine  toie  which  taketh  them  in 
the  head.  1591  F,  SPARRY  tr.  Cattan's  Geomancit  38  He 
..will  not  do  any  thing  but  that  which  taketh  him  in  the 
head.  1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Mareell.  ( Farmer  i,  Now,  it 
tooke  him  in  the  head  . .  to  set  first  upon  Constantino. 
a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Jitdgem.  \.  I.  XX.  11642)  70  It  took 
him  in  the  head  to.  .visit  Rome. 

d.  To  take  into  (in]  one's  head :  to  conceive  the 
idea  or  notion  of;  to  have  (something)  occur  to 
one's  mind :  usually,  to  take  it  into  one's  head 
(that .  .  .,  or  to  do  something). 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  47  ?  7  When  every  Body  takes 
it  in  his  Head  to  make  as  many  Fools  as  he  can.  1837 
DISRAELI  Vcnetia  (Tauchn.)  I.  x.  66,  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  gallery-  1876  K.  J  I.NKISS  Blot  en 
(Jnt't  tt's  Head  17  Little  Ren  had  taken  it  into  his  head., 
that  the  sign-board,  .could  be  improved. 
****  With  adverb. 

56.  Head  first,  head  foremost :  with  the  head 
first  or  foremost;  hence  Jig*  precipitately,  headlong, 
hastily.     (Also  with  hyphen,  or  as  one  word.1* 

[16*5  HART  Anttt.  Ur.  i.  i.  8  [She]  thrust  him  ..  his  head 
foremost,  into  an  ouen.]  1697  [see  FOREMOST  a.  3d],  <*  1813 
A.  WILSON  Loss  o'  the  Pack  in  Chambers  Fop.  Hum.  Scot. 
Poertts  (1862)  86  Frae  that  day  forth  I  never  mair  did  wee!, 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil  !  1828  WEB- 
STER, Headfirst^  adv.  with  the  head  foremost,  a  1845  HOOD 
Sub-marine  iv,  Down  he  went,  Head-foremost.  1877  [see 
FIRST  3  b].  1884  Pall  Mall  C.  24  Apr.  3/1  The  . .  Dean  . . 
plunged  headforemost  into  the  controversy. 

*****   /  rarious  figurative  and  proverbial  phrases. 

57.  To  &ive  (a  horse)  the  head,  also  to  let  him 
have  his  head:  not  to  check  or  hold  him  in  with 
the  bridle ;  to  give  him  freedom,  let  him  go  freely. 
So  to  take  the  head,  to  throw  off  control  or  restraint. 
Hence  fig.  in  reference  to  persons. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch,  Abuse  (Arb.)  24  You  are  no  sooner 
entred,  but  libertie  looseth  the  reynes,  and  geues  you  head. 
*597  J-  PAYNE  Royal Exch.  29  Thrusting  theme  to  rashenes, 
vnrulines,  and  to  take  ouermoche  heade  and  bridle.  1597 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Il\  \.  L  43  With  that  he  gaue  his  able  Horse 
the  head.  1703  STEELE  Tend.  Hush.  i.  i,  What  a  Fool  have 
I  been  to  give  him  his  Head  so  long.  1886  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON  Paston  Carew  xxxiv,  He  had  yielded  so  far  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  as  to  give  Lady  Jane  her  head. 
1886  BKSAKT  Childr.  Gibeon  III.  148  She  let  him  have  his 
head  for  a  bit. 

f58.  To  give  one's  head  for  the  polling™  wash- 
ing:  io  yield  tamely  without  resistance.  Obs. 

c  1^83  J.  HOOKER  Descr.  Excester  11765*  82  Such  a  one  as 
would  not  give  his  Head  for  the  polling,  nor  his  Beard  for 
the  washing.  1663  Bi  TLER  Hud.  i.  iii.  256  For  my  Part  it 
shall  ne'er  be  sed,  I  for  the  washing  gave  my  Head. 

59.  To  lay  (t  run ,  put,  t  cast,  y  draiv-  their  heads 
together :  to  consult  or  take  counsel  together. 

c  $381  CHAUCER  Par/.  Fcntles  554  The  watyr  foulis  han 
here  hedis  leid  Togedere  . .  They  scydyn  sothly  al  be  on 
assent  How  that  [etc.],  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  c.\v. 
137  Whenne  they  sawe  hym,  they  began  to  murmure,  and 
began  to  ron  togyder  thre  heedes  in  one  hood,  and  sayde, 
beholde  yonder  great  maister.  1526  SKEI.TON  Magnyf.  572 
Nay,  let  vs  our  heddes  togyder  cast.  1551  ROBINSON  tr. 
Mfrcs  Utop.  i.  (1895)  70  They  will  laye  theyr  heddes  to- 
Cither  and  conspire  agaynst  the  weale  publyque.  i68a 
BANYAN  Holy  War  122  And  there  iay  their  heads  together 
and  consult  of  matters.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Court  Royal 
I.  i.  17  We'll  put  heads  together  and  consider  what  is  to  b* 
done. 

t  6O.  In  spite  of  or  maugre  his  head:  in  spite  of 
himself ;  notwithstanding  all  he  can  do.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  31  Of  which  mayde  anon*, 
maugree  hir  heed  By  verray  force  birafte  hire  maydenhed. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  i.  x.  52  He  schal  consente  in  his  witt. . 
amagrey  his  heed.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  114  He  gave 
them  all  to  the  French  men  in  spight  of  their  heades.  1600 
HOLLAND  Livy  xxx.  xxx.  760  You  pulled  me  maugre  my 
head  out  of  Italic. 

61.  To  talk  (etc.)  a  person's  /*£/&/ (^"(humorous) : 
i.e.  until  he  is  too  weary  to  reply,  or  thoroughly 
sick  and  tired  of  it,  ad  nauseam.     So  to  beat  his 
head offy  i.e.  to  beat  him  out  and  out;  etc. 

1855  THACKERAY  Newcomes  vi,  He  pretends  to  teach  me 
billiards,  and  I'll  give  him  fifteen  in  twenty  and  beat  his  old 
head  oft".  i87z  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Mem.  Montalembert  I.  29 
In  society  in  the  evenings  yawns  his  weary  head  off.  1897 
D.  GERALD  Spotless  Reput.  vii.  (ed.  2)  88  If  it  were  not  for 
the  standing  danger  of  having  one's  head  talked  off  one's 
shoulders. 

62.  Prov.   Two  heads  are  better  than  one  (cf. 
sense  2  a,  and  Eccl.  iv.  9). 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  18  Two  heddis  are  better 
than  one.  1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd  82  Two  is  better  than 
one  head.  1772  FOOTE  Nabob  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  289  Here 
comes  brother  Thomas ;  two  heads  arc  better  than  one  ;  let 
us  take-  his  opinion.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  viii,  O  certainly  ; 
but  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  yuu  know. 

V.   Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

*  Simple  attrib.  or  as  adj.    (Often  hyphened.) 

63.  At  the  head  (sense  26) ;  in  the  position  of 
command  or  superiority;  chief,  principal,  capital. 

iriooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.    II.    420   Abiathar,  oasra  ludeiscra 

,i.    moo  ORMIN  299  Aaron  wass  hxfedd  i» 
Ibid.  8469  ^errsalami  w:i->  haifcdd  burrh  Oft"  Issraacless  riche. 
n  1*25  Ancr.   K.  392   LJ'iur  heaueil   luutn  me  iuint  ioisse 


worlde.  a,  1300  Cursor  .17.  22229  pe  kingrikes  o  grece  and 
pers  war  hefd  kingrikes.  t  1400  /\-st>:  Troy  10902  Thurgh 
helpe  of  bat  hynd,  and  hir  hede  maidons.  1548  HAI  i, 
Chron.,  Hen.  I'll,  58  b,  London  ..  the  hed  citie  of  hys 
realme.  7<iW.,  Hen.  I  'III,  10  The  lord  Stuard  nor  the  head 
officers  could  not  cause  them  to  abstaine.  1588  S 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  43  Which  is  the  head  Lady?  1658  A.  Fox 
\\~urtz1  Surf.  i.  vi.  22  Having  cleared  the  two  head  points. . 
I  will  touch  also  other  abuses.  1711  SIIAI  1 1  sis.  Charac. 
(1737)  I.  318  How  the  inferiour  imps  appear,  when  the  head- 
goblin  is  securely  laid.  1752  J.  LOCTHIAN  Form  of  Process 
(ed.  2)  82  At  the  Market  Cross  of  the  Head-burgh  of  the 
Shire,  Stewarty,  or  other  Jurisdiction.  1832  KYKDX  I 'is. 
Juiigem.  Ixxxix,  He.  .scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
1842  TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof  \t  O  plump  head-waiter 
at  The  Cock. 

f  b.  Applied  spec,  to  the  '  cardinal  virtues  '  and 
the  ''  deadly  sins  ' ;  see  CAKJUNAL  a.  2.   Obs. 

c  loop  ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  592  pa  heafod  leant ras  sind 
mansliht,  cyrc-braece  [etc.].  ^1175  Lamb.  lion;.  103  Nu 
beo3  .viii.  heofod  sunnan.  Ibid.  105  Nu  beoS  .viii.  i 
mihtan  be  ma^en  ouercumen  alle  |>as  sunnan  burh  drihtnes 
fultum.  c  i3oo  ORMIN  10213  Gredi^nesse  i?s  haefedd  plihht. 
n  1300  Cursor  M.  10010  Four  vertus  principals,  pe  quilk 
man  clepes  cardinals ;  All  o)>er  vertus  o  bam  has  hald, 
For-bi  er  bai  hede  vertus  tald.  1357  Lay  Folks  OiiV, //. 
448  The  seuen  heued  synnes  or  dedeiy  synnes.  c  1440 
HYLTON  Scala.  Per/.  (1494)  n.  xi,  Of  pryde  or  enuye,  of 
couetyse  or  lechery,  or  of  ony  other  hede  sy_nne.  1654 
GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  67  His  Popish  reckoning  of  the 
seven  Hed  sins. 

fc.  as  adj.  in  super!.,  headest  =  chiefest.  Obs.  rare. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbaclis  Hnsb.  iv.  (1586)  181  b,  To  kill 
the  heddest  of  the  dissention,  and  to  appease  the  fury  of 
the  fighters.  1658  J.  JONKS  Ch'itfs  Ibis  101  Content  is  a 
lesson  too  hard  for  the  headst  Of  the  highest  forme  a  King. 

64.  Situated  at  the  head,  top,  or  front  (see  s, 
12-24);  *t  initial  (quot.  1387);   coming  from  the 
front,  meeting  one  directly  in  front,  as  a  head  wind. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  209  pe  heed  leitres  of  be 
vers  spele|>  bis  menynge.  1627  CAPT,  SMITH  Seaman's 
i', mm.  ix,  41  If  your  course  be  right  against  it,  you  shall 
meet  it  right  a  head,  so  we  call  it  a  head  Sea.  1659  Wiu>- 
FORD  Scales  Comm.,  Archit.  8  Part  of  ..  [the]  head  wall 
.  .is  brick.  1796  Instr.  ty  Reg.  Caralry  (1813)  153  The  head 
division  of  each  ..  regiment.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  - 
Perth  107  This  fence  . .  because  it  ran  across  the  head  of 
every  farm. .was  called  . .  the  head-dyke.  1824  W.  IRVINC; 
T.  Trav.  I.  53,  I  was  kept  by  storms  and  head  winds  for 
three  long  days.  1893  W.  T.  WAWN  S.  Sea  Islanders  226 
The  vessel  paid  off  under  the  weight  of  her  head  canvas. 
**  Combinations. 

65.  General  Comb.    a.  attnb.,  '  of  or  for  the 
head',  as  head-affection,  -attire,  -brush,  -covering^ 
-end)  -fillet^  ^-nair^  -knot,  -notion,  -rest,  -room, 
-shake,  •)•  -top,  -vein,  -lying,  -wrapping,  etc. 

1862  J.  B.  HARRISON/,^//.  Dis.  Children  iii.  47  In  relation 
to  "bead  affections.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  533  With 
their  hoods  and  other  *head  attire  of  sundry  colours.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  v,  Duel  and  ^head-breakage. 
1596  NASHI .Sa^nwi  IValdcn,  Wks.  (Groaart)  III.  135  His 
case  of  *head-brushes  and  beard -brushes.  1860  FAIRHOI.T 
Costume  Eng.  (ed.  2)  482  The  Anglo-Saxon  *head-cov< 
were  very  simple.  1545  ASCHAM  'i'oxofih.  (Arb.i  127  The 
*head  ende  would  euer  be  downwardes,  and  neuer  flye 
strayght.  1676  COTTON  Walton's  AngU'r  (Chandos  ed.l  155 
It  must  not  be  at  the  head-end  of  the  worm,  c  lopo  /ELKRIC 
Gloss,  in  VVr.-Wiilcker  156/30  Cafnlli,  *heafodhfer.  1398 
TUFA-ISA  Barth,  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixvi.  (Add.  MS.  27,944!,  If  a 
man  is  withoute  hed-her.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  n.  332  Her 
scarf  pale  pink,  her  *head-knot  cherry,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  163  pe  fehaued  line  [linen]  sward,  and  hire  winpel  wit. 
1642  ROGKRS  Naainan  23  Absolon  is  snatcht  up,  by  his  long 
'heat!  locks.  1884  H.  N.  HI/USON  Stud,  ll'crdsiu.  243  The 
^head-logic  grows  so.  .as  to  stifle  and  crush  the  heart-logic. 
1886  H.  P.  WFLLS  Atner.  Salmon.  Fisherman  84  *  Head- 
lifts,  to  go  over  the  hat  and  tuck  in  under  the  shirt- 
collar.  1801  W.  HUNTINGTON  Bank  <>/ Faith  Ded.  22  Filled 
with  "head  notions  from  commentators  rather  than  the  grace 
of  God  in  their  hearts.  1853  Handbk.  Photogr,  App.  §  37. 
72  Instruments  have  been  constructed  called  *head-rests,  to 
assist  the  sitter.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  102/2  Invalids' 
Bedstead  and  Mattress,  with  adjustable  headrest.  1851 
J.  S.  MACACLAV  Field  Fortif.  190  The  frames.. should  be 
set.  .perpendicular  to  the  slope;  more  "head-room  is  thus 
obtained.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham,  \.  v.  174  With  Amies  encom- 
bred  thus,  or  this  [/  oL  thus]  *head  shake ;  Or  by  pronounc- 
ing of  some  doubtfull  Phrase.  1696  Lonii.  Gaz.  No.  3188/4 
Two  laced  '"Head-Suits.  S£foSTANYHURn'^J?flf£rn.  >Arb.) 
65  A  certeyn  lightning  on  his  *headtop  glistered  harmelesse. 
1838  ELWIN  Bk.  Fain.  Crests  II.  17  The  *head-trappings  of 
their  horses.  1600  ROWLANDS  (r;V/<*)The  Letting  of  Hui 
Blood  in  the  *Head-Vaine.  1610  HKAI.EY  ,S"/.  Aug.  Citit  <>f 
Gat  273  [Mercury]  had  "head-wings  also  behind  each  uf  his 
eares.  1887  RIDKR  HAGGARD  S/te  xvii.  198,  I  looked  up  at 
A \vihn,  whose  *hend-wrapping  had  slipped  back. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  head-breaking, 
-combing,  -hanging^  -purging,  -shaking,  sbs.  and 
adjs. ;  head-breaker^  'maker. 

c  1515  Locke  LorelCs  B.  (Percy)  n  Dyssymulyu 
*hede  brekers.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  8  To  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  *head-breaking.  1845 
HOOD  Craniol.  i,  By  simple  dint  of  *  Head-combing.  1545 
ASCHAM  To.\op!t.  iArb.)  137,  I  woulde  wyshc  that  the  *  head 
makers  of  Englande  shoulde  make  their  sheate  arrowe 
heades  more  harder  poynted.  1591  SPENSER  Muioffit.  i  ,7 
Veyne-healing  Verven,  and  *hed-purging  Dill.  1847  L. 
HUNT  -/!/<•>/  ir,'»ic"  \  B.  II.  ix.  189  In  very  solemn,  *head- 
shaking  style.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  xxvii,  The 
to  l>(j  ;i  iremendous  head-smashing  when  he  and  Murtongh 
meet.  1647  WARD  Stw^.  Cobler  57  Importable  *head- 
tearings  and  neart-searchings 

c.  locative,  as   head-felt,  -wise,    -wrong  adjs. ; 
instrumental )  as  heati- lined,  -fitted sn\js.  :  simt'/a- 
tive>  etc.,  as  head-high,  -like  adjs. 
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1880  T.  W.  ALLIES  Lif.'s  l\\  is.  137  Heart-felt  and  'head- 
felt  difficulties.  1842  WILSON  fcss.,  Strnuiis  (1856)  32  The 
ancient  Muss  with  its  heather  *head-high . . is  now  drained. 
1874  /V/.  Encycl.  s.v.,  The  so-called  head  of. .  tape-worms 
is  only  the  end  of  attachment,  the  globular  hook-bearing 
mass  being  *headlike  on  a  long  neck.  1606  SYLVESTER  Dit 
Jlartas  \i.  iv.  i.  7'rrf/irt-s  514  'Head-lined  helnies,  hcaw'n 
from  their  trunks.  1605  SHAKS.  Ztwr  iv.  ii.  42  (rst  Qo.) 
A  gracious  aged  man  Whose  reuerence  euen  the  *head-Iugd 
beare  would  lick.  1673  PENN  Lift;  Wks.  1782  I.  43  Carnal 
"head-wise  opposers  . .  skilled  in  science  falsely  so  called. 
1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  415  The  headlong 
anil  "headwrong  Richard  II. 

66.  Special  Comb.  :  t  head-angles,  vertical  or 
opposite  angles;  head-ax  (Whaling),  an  ax  used 
in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whale  ;  head-bay, 
the  water-space  just  above  a  lock  in  a  canal  ;  head 
betony  :  see  BETONY  b  ;  also  a  name  for  Pedicu- 
laris  Canaiiensis  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  f  head-bone  (OE. 
hfafod  ban),  the  skull ;  head-boom  (Naut.),  a 
boom  at  the  ship's  head,  a  jib-boom  or  rlying-jib- 
boom  ;  head-bound///,  a.,  wearing  a  turban,  tur- 
baned ;  head  boy,  the  senior  pupil  in  a  school,  the 
captain  of  the  school ;  f  head-brand  (ME.  hea- 
I'l'onde),  a  brand  or  log  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
liieplace  to  keep  the  fire  in  during  the  night ;  head- 
cap  (Bookbinding),  the  leather  cap  over  the  head- 
band ;  head-ease  (Entonwl.),  that  part  of  a 
chrysalis  which  covers  the  head  of  the  insect ; 
head-cell  (fiot.),  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
brium  in  the  Characex ;  head  centre  :  see  CENTRE 
sb.  8  ;  head-chair,  a  chair  with  a  high  back  form- 
ing a  rest  for  the  head ;  head-cheese  ( U.  S.), 
pork-cheese,  brawn;  head-chute  (Araut.),  a  tube 
leading  from  the  ship's  head  down  to  the  water, 
for  conveying  refuse  overboard ;  head-coal,  the 
upper  portion  of  a  thick  seam  of  coal  which  is 
worked  in  two  or  more  lifts  (Gresley  Coal-mining 
Terms}  ;  head-collar,  the  leather  headstall  of 
a  horse;  head-cone  (Zoo!.),  one  of  two  or  three 
conical  appendages  surrounding  the  mouth  of 
certain  pteropods  ;  head-cowl  (Zool.),  one  of  the 
two  coverings  on  the  head  of  certain  pteropods ; 
head-cracker  (IVhaling)  =  head-spade;  head- 
cririgle  (Naul.),  a  cringle  at  the  upper  corner 
of  a  sail  (Smyth  Sailor 's  Word-M.)  ;  head-earing 
(Araut.),  an  earing  attached  to  a  head-cringle 
(ibid. ) ;  f  head-edging,  ?  an  ornamental  edging 
to  a  head-dress  ;  head-fish  (U.S.),  '  a  sun-fish  of 
the  family  Molidse '  (Cent.  Diet.) ;  head-footed  a. 
(tr.  CEPHALOPODA),  having  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion attached  to  the  head  ;  f  head-fountain  = 
FOUNTAIN-HEAD  ;  head-frame,  the  frame  of  a 
head-block  in  a  saw-mill ;  also,  a  structure  at  the 
head  of  a  shaft  in  a  mine,  a  gallows-frame ;  head- 
gate,  (see  quot.)  ;  t  head-height  (Arch.)  =  HEAD- 
WAY 3 ;  head-hid  a.,  having  the  head  or  source 
hidden;  head-house  (Mining),  the  'house'  or 
structure  forming  a  shelter  for  the  head-frame; 
f  head-hung  a.,  hanging  the  head,  despondent ; 
head-hunter,  one  who  practises  head-hunting ; 
head-hunting,  the  practice,  among  certain  savage 
tribes,  of  making  incursions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing human  heads  as  trophies,  etc.  ;  so  head- 
hunting aA],  ;  head-kidney  (Embryol.),  the  fore- 
most of  the  three  parts  of  the  rudimentary  kidney 
in  a  vertebrate  embryo,  the  pronephros ;  head- 
knee  (Naut.) :  see  quot. ;  head-knife  {Whaling), 
a  knife  used  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whale 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Suflp.)  ;  head-lease  (Law], 
a  lease  granted  directly  by  the  freeholder;  head- 
ledge  (Ship-building),  one  of  the  thwart-ship 
pieces  which  frame  the  hatchways  and  ladderways; 
head-lessee  (Law),  a  person  to  whom  a  head- 
lease  is  granted ;  head-light,  a  light  carried  on 
the  front  of  a  locomotive,  or  on  the  mast-head  of 
.1  steamer  ;  head-lining  (U.S.) :  see  quot. ;  head- 
lobe,  an  appendage  on  the  head  of  the  embryo  in 
certain  molluscs ;  head-louse,  the  common  louse 
(Pediculus  cafilis),  which  infests  the  hair  of  the 
head  ;  t  head  mass  penny :  see  quots. ;  head- 
matter  (IVhaling),  the  substance  obtained  from 
the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  consisting  of  oil  and 
spermaceti,  also  called  shortly  head;  head-netting 
(Naut.),  '  an  ornamental  netting  used  in  merchant 
ships  instead  of  the  fayed  planking  to  the  head- 
rails '  :v Smyth  Sailor's  IVord-bk.t;  head-page 
(J'rintiit;.;},  a  page  6n  which  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  chapter,  etc.  is  printed;  fhead-polles  sb. 
pi.,  a  name  for  the  swan,  crane,  and  bustard,  ?as 
the  chief  or  largest  of  fowl  used  for  the  table  (F. 
poule) ;  head-post,  (a)  one  of  the  posts  at  the 
head  of  a  four-post  bedstead  ;  (b)  the  post  nearest 
to  the  manger  in  a  stable  ;  head-pump  (Naut.), 
a  small  pump  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  communicating 
with  the  sea,  and  used  for  washing  the  decks ; 
VOL.  V. 
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head-reach  z>.  intr.  (Naut.},  to  shoot  ahead,  as 
a  sailing  vessel  while  tacking;  head-rent  (Law), 
rent  payable  to  the  freeholder  ;  head-ridge  (Sc. 
head-rig)  =  HEADLAND  i  ;  head-ring,  (a]  see 
quot.  1794;  (b}  a  decoration  consisting  of  a  leaflet 
of  palm  fixed  to  the  hair,  worn  by  Kafir  men  after 
marriage ;  head-shield  (Zool.},  a  horny  plate  on 
the  head  of  a  snake,  lizard,  tortoise,  or  armadillo  ; 
head-sill,  (a)  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  of  a  door 
or  window  ;  (^)  a  piece  at  each  end  of  a  saw-pit, 
on  which  the  end  of  the  log  rests  ;  f  head-silver 
=  HEAD-MONEY  i  (pbs.)\  head-skin  (see  quot.); 
head-spade  ( Whaling},  an  instrument  with  a 
long  handle  and  steel  blade,  used  in  cutting 
the  bone  which  joins  the  whale's  head  to  the 
body;  head-station  (Australia} :  see  quot.;  head- 
stool,  a  kind  of  small  pillow,  formerly  used  to 
rest  the  neck  or  cheek  upon  without  disturbing  the 
hair  or  head-dress  ;  f  head-strain  =  HEAD-STALL 
sl>.1  2  ;  head-territ  =  /^(7i/-r?//i,)'(^);  head-timber 
(Ship-building] ,  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  support  the  frame  of  the  head-rails ; 
head-tin:  see  quot. ;  head-tone  =  HEAD-NOTE  2  ; 
head-tree  (Coal-mining],  'a  piece  of  wood  about 
a  foot  long  set  across  the  head  of  an  upright  prop 
to  support  the  roof  in  a  pit :  cf.  crown-tree ' 
(Northumb.  Gloss.};  head-turner,  (a  machine 
for  rounding  and  beveling  barrel-heads '  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  Supp.} ;  head-valve,  in  a  steam-en- 
gine, '  the  delivering  valve,  the  upper  air-pump 
valve '  (ibid.} ;  head- veil,  a  veil  worn  over  the 
head  and  falling  behind  it,  not  over  the  face  ; 
f  head-well  =3  HEAD-SPRING,  FOUNTAIN-HEAD  ; 
head-word,  a  word  written  or  printed  at  the  top 
or  beginning  of  a  chapter,  paragraph,  etc. ;  a  word 
forming;  a  heading;  head-yard  (Naut.}t  one  of 
the  yards  on  the  foremast. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclidi.  xv.  24  If  two  right  lines  cut  the 
one  the  other  :  the  ~hed  angles  shal  be  equal  the  one  to  the 
other.  1874  SCAMMON  Afar.  Mammals  232  The  rest  of  the 
cutting  gear. .which  consists  of  toggles,  spades  .  .^head- 
axes,  etc.  c  1000  Sax,  Leechd.  II.  126  Monnes  *heafod  ban 
ba:rn  to  ahsan.  ^1205  LAY.  1467  He  smot  Numbert.  .bat 
his  hasfd-bon  to-brec.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1190  He..  Made 
the  Sarazenes  hede  bones  Hoppe,  als  dose  hayle  stones, 
Abowtte  one  the  gres.  a  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  of  Malta. 
I.  iii,  *Head-bound  infidels.  1851  THACKEKAY  Eng.  Hum., 
Steele  (1853)  120  The  person  to  whom  he  has  looked  up 
with  the  greatest  wonder  and  reverence,  was  the  *head  boy 
at  his  school.. Addison  was  always  his  [Steele's]  head  boy. 
14..  Woe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  607/33  Repofocilium,  an  *hed- 
bronde.  1888  Arts  $•  Crafts  Catal.  87  The  head-band  and 
*  head-cap,  the  fillet  of  silk  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch  at  the 
head  and  tail,  and  the  cap  or  cover  of  leather  over  it.  1826 
KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  249  The  *Head-case  covers  and 
protects  the  head  of  the  inclosed  imago.  1887  K.  GOEBEL 
Alorphol.  Plants  58  Each  *head-cell  is  surmounted  by  six 
smaller  cells  (secondary  head-cells).  1860  BARTLETT  Diet. 
Amer.,  *  Head-Cheese,  the  ears  and  feet  [ed.  1877  scraps  of 
the  head  and  feet]  of  swine  cut  up  fine,  and  after  being 
boiled,  pressed  Into  the  form  of  a  cheese.  1852  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  174/2  The  *head-cowls  are  shown  partially 
folded  back,  so  as  to  display  the  conical  appendages 
(*head-cones)  which  the  cowls  enclose  and  protect.  1731 
Chrp)i.  in  Thackeray  Four  Georges  ii,  (1861)  96  Her 
Majesty  . .  wore  a  flowered  muslin  *head-edging.  1843 
Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  Soc.  IV.  ii  A  fish  found  upon  Squam 
Beach  N.  J.  called  by  the  fishermen  the  *Head-fish.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  248  [The  head]  is  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  fleshy  processes,  or  feet,  from  whence  the  name 
oftheclass, '  *head-footed  ',  is  derived.  i688NoRRis  Theory 
Love  i.  iii.  24  The  Heart  is.. the  *Head-fountain  of  Life. 
1878  Set.  Amcr.  XXXVIII.  291  The  *head  frame  ..  is 
supported  by  track  wheels  secured  to  axles.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech,,  *Head-gate  (Hydraulic  Engineering),  (a)  one 
of  the  upper  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal-lock.  (£)  a  crown-gate, 
flood-gate,  water-gate,  by  which  water  is  admitted  to  a  race, 


nts  i.  xii.  33  A  land  where  *head-hid  Nile  his  streames 
divides.  1631  SHIRLEY  Love  in  Maze  w.  ii,  You  must  not 
be  so  *head-hung.  1633  —  Bird  in  Cage  m.  ii,  Gentlemen, 
be  not  head-hung,  droop  not.  1853  H.  KEPPEL /W.  Archi/>. 
I.  141  A  chief  named  Dungdpng.  .had.. adopted  the  Dyak 
costume,  and  become  a  notorious  ^head-hunter.  Ibid.  129 
Some.  .Dyaks  have,  .stated  that  they  would  give  up  *  head- 
hunting, were  it  not  for  the  taunts  and  gibes  of  their  wives 
and  sweethearts.  1884  RAJAH  BROOKE  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
i  Mar.  2/1  The  *head-hunting  Dyaks.  1880  Rep.  Brit. 
Assoc.644  The  hypothesis  of  Gegenbauer  and  Fiirbringer 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  *head-kidney  to  the  hinder  part  of 
the  excretory  system.  1867  SMYTH  Suitor's  Word-bk., 
*  Head-knees*  pieces  of  moulded  compass  timber  fayed 
edgeways  to  the  cutwater  and  stem,  to  steady  the  former. 
i88z  Law  Rep.  8  Queen's  Bench  Div.  329  The  contract 
of  a  sub-tenant  to  perform  the  covenants  of  the  *head- 
lease.  1819  REES  Cycl.  s.  v.,  *  Head-ledges,  are  the  thwart- 
ship  pieces  which  frame  the  openings  in  the  decks.  1869 
SIK  E.  REED  Shipbuild.  xv.  275  Half  round  iron  is  riveted 
to  the  upper  edges  of  the  plate  coamings  and  head- 
ledges.  1845  DISRAELI  >$>£// (1863)  132  There  are  no  land- 
lords, *head-Iessees,  main-masters,  or  butties  in  Wodgate. 


of  a  carriage  ;  the  oil-cloth  or  other  textile  lining  of  the  roof 
of  a  railway  car  (  U.  S.).  1854  WOODWAKD  Mollnsca  (1856) 
99  The.  .eggs  of  the  fresh-water  limneids  . .  are  nut  hatched 
until  the  young  have  passed  the  larval  condition,  and  their 
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ciliated  head-lobes  . .  are  superseded  by  the  creeping  disk, 
or  foot.  1547  BOORDE  Brcf.  Health  §273  *Head  lyce, 
body  lyce,  crabbe  lyce.  1861  HULMK  tr.  Mpquin-Tatttton 
ii.  vi.  j.  292  The  Head  (or  Common)  Louse, .is  found  on  the 
head,  in  people  who  are  neglectful  of  their  person,  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  104  To  gyf  alle  in  my  cofer,  To 
mornc  at  next  to  offer  Her  *hed  mas  penny.  1514  in  /.«<. 
Gilds  (1870)  144  For  a  hedmesse  penny,  a  penny.  1791 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  44  A  cargo  of  76  tons  of  spermaceti 
oil  and  'head-matter.  1874  C.  M.  SCAMMON  Marine  Mam- 
mals in.  239  The  oil  taken  from  the  case  of  the  SJK  rni 
"Whale  is. .when  put  into  casks,  .known  as  head,  or  head- 
matter.  1838  TIMPERLEY  Printer's  Man.  114  *Htad  pa*e, 
the  beginning  of  a  subject.  1553-4  Act  Comm.  Council 
Land.  (Journal  16,  fol.  334-5)  That  theare  be  no  Swanne, 
Crane,  nor  bustarde, which  are  wonte  to  be  called  *hed  polios. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  * Head-post,  a  stanchion  by  the 
manger  in  a  stable.  1879  BUTCHER  &  LANG  Otfyss.  382  Begin- 
ning from  this  head-post,  I  wrought  at  the  bedstead  till  1  h.ul 
finished  it.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Aiast  xiv.  33  The  crew 
rig  the  "head-pump,  and  wash  down  the  decks.  1858  Mi  >v. 
marina  Mag:.  V.  310  Lying  *head  reaching,  under  close- 
reefed  stormsails.  1859  Rules  15  July  (Landed  Estates 
Act  Ireland  1858)  §31  What  sums  are  due  for  arrears  of 
rates,  cess,  taxes,  *head  rents,  quit  rents.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  452  The  earth  of  a  ^head-ridge.  1875 
W.  MclLWRAiTH  Guide  Wigtownshire  42  A  path  along  the 
head-rigs  of  some  fields.  1794  W.  FELTON  Ca>-ri,t^t'x 
(1801)  II.  Gloss.  189  *tfeaet  Ring,  or  Head  Twit,  a 
ring,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bridle  of  the  wheel  harness, 
through  which  the  leading  reins  pas^,  when  four  horses 
are  drove  in  hand.  1893  H.  N,  HUTCHINSON  Extinct 
Afonstfrs^  31  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  the 
*head-shield.  1694  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  144  The  Window 
Frames  are  so  framed,  That  the  Tennants  of  the  *  Head- 
sell,  Ground-sell,  and  Transum,  run  through  the  outer 
Jaums  about  four  Inches.  1467  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  582  Hidage, 
Beaupleder,  Fnthsilver,  *Hedesylver.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Capitatio  ..  headsilver:  subsidie.  1874  C.  M. 
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the  harpoon.  1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush-Life  (_ 
42  A  *headstation,  as  the  homestead  and  main  buildings  of 
a  station  are  invariably  called.  1598  FLORID,  Testit-ra,.. 
the  headstall  of  a  bridle,  a  *headstraine.  1658  Hist.  Chris- 
tina O.  Sivedland  371  With  Furniture  of  Velvet  . .  twisted 
with  Silver,  with  buckles,  bridles,  and  head-strains  of  the 
same  metall.  £1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  124  *  Head- 
timbers,  the  pieces  that  cross  the  rails  of  the  head  vertically. 
They  are  bolted  through  their  heels  to  the  cutting-down  of 
the  knee,  and  unite  the  whole  together,  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Sitpp.  s.v.,  When  the  [tin]  ore  has  been  pounded  and 
twice  washed,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  uppermost  or  makes 
the  surface  of  the  mass  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  *Ht-ad- 
tin.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Giijb,  If  the  Wholes  be 
too  soft  . .  we  put  a  Sill  under  them,  .and  drive  them  fast 
up  against  the  *Head-tree.  1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade 
Terms  Northumb.  $  Durh.  30  Head-tree^  a  piece  of 
a  crowntree,  a  foot  long,  placed  upon  a  prop  to  support 
the  roof;  the  head-tree  being  to  extend  the  bearance  of 
the  prop.  1896  L.  ECKENSTEIN  Woman  under  Monast. 
115  The  dark  *head-veil  is  given  up  for  white  and  coloured 
head-dresses,  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  868  On  *heued-welle  of  flum 
iordan.  1823  CRADB  Technol.  Diet.,  *  fiend  word.  176* 
FALCONER  Shijnur.  ii.  Argt.,  The  *head  yards  braced  aback. 
Head  (hed),  v.  Forms:  4-5  hefd(en,  heued, 
(5  hefed),  4-6  hedde,  hede,  hed,  5-6  heed,  6 
heade,  Sc.  heid,  6-  head.  [f.  HEAD  sb. ;  in 
many  senses  having  no  connexion  with  each  other, 
but  formed  independently  on  the  sb.  and  its  phrases, 
at  various  times.  Not  in  OE.,  which  had,  how- 
ever, in  sense  i ,  behtafdiaii  to  BEHEAD.] 

I.  To  take  off  the  head. 

1.  trans.  To  cut  off  or  remove  the  head  of;  to 
decapitate,  behead,     f  a.  a  person.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7587  Dam  ..  bedded  him  wit  his  aun 
brand.  Ibid.  20990  Hefdid  he  was  wit  dint  o  suord.  1375 
BARDOUR  Bruce  iv.  30  The  king  . .  gert  draw  hym,  & 
hede.  &  hing.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  xiv.  62  pare  es 
a  kirk  of  sayne  George,  whare  he  was  heuedid.  1548  HALL 
Ckron.i  Hen.  VI,  160  Hym.  .caused,  .to  be  hedded,  and  his 
head  to  be  fixed  on  a  poole.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  M.  n  i. 
251  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way.  1608-33 
BP.  HALL  Medit.fy  Vows  (1676)  397  Are  we  headed?  so  was 
John  Baptist. 
b.  an  animal. 

CI470  in  Hors,  Shepe  $  G.tetc.<,Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.) 
33  A  pigge  heded  &  syded.  1800  Naval  Chron.  III.  284 
They  head  and  gut  the  fish. 

2.  To  lop  off  the  branches  forming  the  head  of 
(a  tree  or  plant)  ;  to  top,  poll.  Also,  to  head  down. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  §  132  Excepte  thou  hede  thy  trees 
&  cut  of  the  toppes.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr. 
(1653)  172  [The  Lime-tree]  being  headed  and  set  in  walks 
in  roes,  makes  a  very  gallant  shady  walk.  1712  J.  JAMES 
tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  145  The  Willow.,  is  headed  every 
three  or  four  Years.  1769  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  120/1 
Your  fruit-tree  is  planted  and  headed  down.  1789  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  I.  in,  I  was  obliged  to  head  them  [Ash  trees]  the 
first  year.  i88a  Garden  n  Mar.  169/3  Slocks  intended  for 
grafting  are  headed  down  in  readiness  for  that  operation. 

II.  To  put  a  head  on ;  to  form  a  head. 

3.  trans.  To  put  a  head   on  ;   to  furnish  or  fit 
with  a  head ;  to  fit  with  an  arrow-head. 

(The  first  quot.  is,  from  its  date,  very  doubtful :  Chaucer 
may  have  written  hed  id:  see  HEADED^/*/,  a.} 

[CJ374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  (993)  1042  Yf  a  peyntour 
wolde  peynte  a  pyk  With  asses  feet  and  hede  it  [.l/.V.  (7^. 
4.  27  hedit]  as  an  ape.]  1530  FALSER.  582/2  Heed  your 
arowes  with  Strande  heedes.  1589  R.  HAIUT.Y  PL  Pcrc. 
(1860)  31  Like  two  drums  which  are  headed,  the  one  \\itli 
a  slu-eps  skin  the  other  with  a  woulfes  hide.  1697  DRYUKN 
r/n,'.  Gtvrtr.  i.  357  Let  him. .whet  the  shining  Share,  (h 
sharpen  Stakes,  or  head  the  Forks.  1766  POSTLKTHWAYI 
Diet.  Trade  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Fisheries,  The  Coopers  put  the 
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finishing  hand  to  all.  by  heading  the  casks.     .797 


or'  finished  "with  2  feet  of  gru 

b.  To  close  up  (a  bairel  or  cask)  by  fitting  the 
head  on  ;  to  enclose  (something^  in  a  barrel  or  cask 

by  this  means. 
1611    COTGR.,   Fonccr,  to  head  a  peece  of  Caske.    1641 

:H  Htrrmg-Bnsse  Trade  10  [He]  then  fills  them  up, 
and  Heads  up  the  Barrels.  1727  BRADLEY  fam-Dtct.  s  v. 
Htrrin^s,  In  a  fresh  Barrel  .  .  close  packed  and  headed  up 
by  a  sworn  Cooper.  1800  CoLyi'HOUN  Comm.  Thames  ii. 
50  To  open  and  again  head-up  the  casks.  1833  l-rascrs 
Mag.  VIII.  57,  I  was  going  to  pack  my  most  valuable 
seeds,  and  head  them  up  m  flour-barrels. 

C.  To  form  or  constitute  the  head  or  top  of. 
1637  DAYENANT  Brit.  Triumph,  Dram.  Wks.  1872  II.  279 
His  hook  was  such  as  heads  the  end  of  pole.     1686  PLOT 
Stnffordsh.   389  The   Mangers  were,  .so  placed  that  the 

of  them  headed  the  end  of  the  barn.  1870  MHS. 
GATTY  PmrwHtt  Jr.  .\'at.  Ser.  v.  11871)  67  Carved  oaken 
finials  headed  the  divisions  of  the  open  sittings. 

4.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  heading  or  head-line  ;  to 
place  a  title,  name,  etc.  at  the  head  of.  b.  To  stand 
at  the  head  or  form  the  heading  of  (a  page,  list, 
etc.).    See  also  HEADED  6. 

1832  TENNYSON  Dream  fair  W.  201  Heaven  heads  the 
count  of  crimes  With  that  wild  oath.  1844  Ha-.ukstone 
(1846)  I.  iii  34  Mr.  Lomax  very  liberally  headed  it  [a  sub- 
scription-list] with  two  pounds.  1877  '  H.  A.  PAGE'  De 
(Juiuce-y  II.  xviii.  80  We  have  so  headed  this  chapter.  1885 
Manch.  Kxam.  13  July  5  '2  At  the  last  general  election  Mr. 
L.  headed  the  poll  with  4,159  votes. 

5.  To  head  a  trick  (at  cards)  :  to  play  a  card  of 
a  higher  value. 

1863  PARDON  Hoyle's  Games  130  (All  Fours)  It  is  not 
incumbent  on  the  player  to  head  the  trick  with  one  of  the 
same  suit  or  a  trump. 

6.  intr.  To  form  a  head  ;  to  come  or  grow  to  a 
head.     Also  with  out,  up. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  xi.  156  Now  leek,  ysowe  in  veer, 
transplanted  be  That  hit  may  hede.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hcresbach's  ffusa.  n.  11586)  60  b,  If  you  will  not  have  it 
[onion]  seede  but  head,  plucke  off  the  blade  still  close  by 
the  ground.  1606  MARSTON  Faiune  II.  i,  I  charge  you  check 
Your  appetite  and  passions  to  our  daughter.  Before  it  head. 
1768  G.  WASHINGTON  Writ.  11889)  'I-  242  All  my  early 
wheat  .  .was  headed  and  heading.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside 
Trav.  289  The  crop  of  early  muscle  that  heads  out  under 
the  forcing-glass  of  the  gymnasium.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poet  Breakf.-t.  i.  (1885)  23  Cabbages  would  not  head. 

7.  Of  a  stream  :  To  have  its  head  or  source,  to 
take  its  rise,  to  rise.     Chiefly  U.S. 

1762  J.  BARTRAM  in  Darlington  Mem.  (1849)  423,  I  believe 
Haw  River..  heads  in  the  high  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bottom.  1814  BRACKENRIDGE  Jrnl.  in  Views  Louisiana 
220  The  Kansas,  a  very  large  river..  heads  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Arkansas.  l88t  Academy  21  May  366/1 
The  upper  waters  of  the  Cubango,  the  great  artery  which 
heads  .  .  in  the  highlands  of  Bihe  .  .and  dies  of  drought  in  the 
Ngami  Lake.  1887  R.  MURRAY  Geol.  Victoria  9  [These 
rivers]  head  from  a  range  which  forms  the  divide  between 
their  waters  and  those  of  the  Morwell. 

8.  trans,  (with  up)  :  To  collect  (water)  so  as  to 
form  a  head.     Also_/ff. 

1829  I.  TAYLOR  Knthus.  x.  281  The  means  of  diffusing 
religious  knowledge  long  .  .  accumulated  and  headed  up 
above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  China.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s 
II  'or,l-l-k..  Heading  up  the  land  water,  when  the  flood-tide 
is  backed  by  a  wind,  so  that  the  ebb  is  retarded,  causing  an 
overflow. 

III.  To  be  at  the  head,  to  lead. 

9.  trans.  To  be  the  head,  chief,  captain,  or  ruler 
of  ;  to  be  or  put  oneself  at  the  head  of. 

a  1400  Minor  I'oems/r.  I'ernon  MS.  tE.  E.T.  S.)  Hii.  188 
Hir  herte  holliche  on  him  bat  |>e  heuene  hedes.  1669 
DRYDEN  Tyrannic  Love  II.  i,  They  head  those  holy  factions 
which  they  hate.  1696  PRIOR  To  the  King  73  Heading  his 
troops,  and  foremost  in  the  fight.  1727  POPE,  etc.  A  rt  of 
Sinking  y6,  I  in  person  will  my  people  head.  1864  HKYCE 
Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xvii,  11875)  303  The  reforming  party  in 
the  church,  headed  by  Gerson. 

10.  To  go  in  front  or  at  the  head  of  ;  to  lead  ; 
to  go  before,  precede  ;  Jig.  to  surpass,  outdo,  excel. 

1711  BUDGELL  Spect.  No.  116  TJ  The  old  Dogs,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  behind,  now  headed  the  Pack,  a  1763  SHEN- 
STONE  Ess.  (1765)  14  Some  find  their  account  in  heading 
a  cry  of  hounds  1884  M-inch.  h'.xam.  8  Apr.  4/7  The 
Cambridge  crew..  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  were  never 
headed,  and  won  by  upwards  of  three  lengths.  Ibid,  n 

une  5/2  [He]  has  headed  all  the  records  of  mountaineering 

y  a  long  stretch. 

IV.  To  direct  the  head,  advance,  face,  etc. 

11.  intr.  To  direct  the  head  or  front  in  a  specified 
direction  ;   to  face,  front. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  n.  ii.  49  Confrontage 
ie  mayenter  the  Plot  with  these  or  the  like  Epithetons, 
Abutting,  Heading,  facing,  fronting,  .etc.  OrPassiue  headed, 
faced,  etc.  1850  SOJRKSBY  Whaleman's  Adi1,  iii.  (1859)  34 
Sins  out  when  we  head  ri^ht  !  1880  C.  C.  ADLEY  Kef. 
I'ionfer  MiningCo.,  Liui.  sOct.  i  Two  strong  veins,  .head- 
ing on  in  the  direction  of  the  main  lode.  1897  tr.  N'insens 
Farthest  North  II.  566  The  Fram  lay  moored..  with  her 
bow  heading  west. 

b.  To  have   an  upward  inclination  or  slope  : 
opp.  to  dip. 

1802  PLAYFAJR  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  409  The  secondary 
strata..  are  not  horizontal,  tiut  rise  or  head  towards  the 
west,  dipping  towards  th. 

C.  trans.  To  cause  to  take  a  specified  direction. 

1610  [see  ii]. 


146 
d.  To  point  towards  with  the  head,  to  face. 

1887  FIORENCE  MAHKYAT  Driven  to  Bay  Ill.viii.  126  The 
..  ship.. drifted  along  idly,  with  her  nose  heading  every 
point  except  the  one  she  was  wanted  to  follow. 

12.  intr.  To  move  forward  or  advance  towards 
(a  particular  point);  to  shape  one's  course  in  a  speci- 
fied direction  ;  to  make/or.  (Especially  of  a  ship. 

1835  WILLIS  Pencilling*  1.  xxiv.  167  We  head  for  Venice. 
1840  K.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Matt  iv.  7  We  saw  a  small,  clipper- 
built  brig  .  .  heading  directly  after  us.  1887  SIR  R. _  H. 


J 
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court-house. 

tb.  To  head  it:  to  make  head,  advance;  ct.  13. 
1684  BUSVAN  Pilgr.  11.  137  That  which  heads  it  against 
the  greatest  opposition,  gives  best  Demonstration  that  it  is 
strongest. 

c.  trans.  To  direct  the  course  of. 
1885  Ma'ich.   Exam.   16  Feb.  4/7  The  vessel  was  then 
headed  for  Brodick      1888  B.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son  of  a  Star 
III.  xi.   200  Joshua  heads  his  troops  towards  Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13.  trans.  To  move  forward  so  as  to  meet ;  to 
advance  directly  against,  or  in  opposition  to  the 
course  of ;  to  face,  front,  oppose  ;  to  attack  in  front. 

1681  TATE  in  Dryderis  Abs.  %  Achit.  II.  597  At  once 
contending  with  the  waves  and  fire,  And  heading  danger  in 
the  wars  of  Tyre.  17*9  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1780), 
franckir  la  lame,  to  head  the  sea  ;  to  sail  against  the 
setting  of  the  sea.  Ibid.  E  ee  ij  b,  The  wind  heads  us,  or 
takes  us  a-head.  1877  CLERV  Min.  Tact,  \.  63  Headed  and 
attacked  in  flank.  1881  Miss  BRADIXJN  Asph.  III.  34  In 
a  district  where  he  has  to  cover  his  face  with  a  muffler,  and 
head  the  driving  snow. 

b.  To  get  ahead  of  so  as  to  turn  back  or  aside ; 
now  often  with  l>Ofk,  off;  zlsofig. 

1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  133  Conclud- 
ing that  if  they  headed  him  and  beat  him  back,  that  he 
would  take  back  in  his  own  Track.  1812  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  232  The  fox  being  repeatedly  headed,  the  hounds 
ran  into  him.  1822  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  6  Mar.  (1894)  II.  xviii. 
136  The  Bavarian  General,  .tried  to  head  back  Bony  in  his 
retreat  from  Leipsic.  1891  R.  H.  SAVAGE  My  Offic.  Wife 
iii.  35  To  head  my  rival  off  I  indulged  in  a  tremendous 
flirtation.  1893  SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  75,  I  saw  that 
I  must  head  my  eland  before  she  crossed  the  valley. 

14.  To  go  round  the  head  of  ;a  stream  or  lake1). 
a  1657  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plant,  x.  81  They,  .headed  a 

great  creake.  1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  12  Jan.  in  Stork  Ace. 
E.  Florida  33  Soon  came  to  a  little  lake  whicli  we  headed. 
1866  HUXLEY  Lay  Serin.  (1870)  i.  14  It  is  shorter  to  cross  a 
stream  than  to  head  it. 

V.  15.  trans.  To  strike  or  drive  with  the  head. 

1784  Laura  ff  Aug.  II.  29  Old  Crabtree  ..  headed  and 
handled  the  door  so  dexterously,  that  he  sprained  his  collar- 
tone.  1887  [see  HEADING  vol.  so.  5].  1897  ROSEBERY  in 
IVcstm.  Caz.  12  Apr.  4/1  The  way  in  which  the  [football] 
players  headed  the  ball. 

-bead  (hed),  suffix,  later  form  of  ME.  hede, 
hed,  found  already  in  1 2th  c.,  but  not  known  in 
OE.,  though  pointing  ctymologically  to  an  OE. 
*-/ui-Ju,  -o  (.obi.  cases  -hiede)  fern.,  beside  OE.  -had 
masc.,  corresp.  to  OHG.  -licit  masc.  and  fem. 

This  suffix  was  orig.  an  independent  subst.  (OTeut. 
*haidn-z  masc.  in  Goth,  haidus  m.,  manner,  way  (_see  HAD 
sb.,  HEDE),  which,  after  coming  to  be  used  only  in  comb., 
was  practically  only  a  suffix  of  condition  or  quality.  In  its 
primary  use, ~hcdc appears  to  have  been  appropriate  toadjs.as 
I'oldhcitt',  bitcrhtdc,  drunkenhede,  fairhedc,  falshede,  etc., 
but  it  was  soon  extended  to  ^..^inkjiy^hthcde^nanlicde, 
maydenhede,  wommanhede  (all  m  Chaucer),  being  thus  used 
indiscriminately  with  -hdd  (-hode,  -hood)  from  OE.  -hdd.  In 
Cursor  TA.fadirhcdc,faderhade,preistcihede,pristishMic, 
occur  as  MS.  variants.  This  led  the  way  finally  to  the 
obsolescence  of  -ftede,  -head,  and  the  substitution,  even  in 
adjs.,  of  -fiood,  as  in  mod.  falsehood,  likelihood,  etc.  One  or 
two  special  forms  in  -heati,  e.  g.  godhead,  maidenhead  (dis- 
tinguished from  godhood,  maidenhood),  only  remain.  In 
Scotch,  on  the  contrary,  -hede,  -heid,  remained  the  current 
form,  but  is  now  more  or  less  obsolescent.  See  also  HAD 
sf'.,  HEDE  sb.,  and  -HOOD. 

Headache  t,he'd|<:'k).  Forms:  see  HEAD  sb. 
and  ACHE  sb.  Also  5-8  -ake,  7-9  -ach. 

1.  An  ache  or  continuous  pain,  more  or  less  deep- 
seated,  in  the  cranial  region  of  the  head. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lccchd.  1 1. 20  Wib  heafod  ece  hundes  heafod 
Xebsern  to  ahsan  . .  le$e  on.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  370  Ase  bauh 
hit  were  betere  to  pollen  golnesse  brune  ben  heaued  eche. 
1398  TKEVISA  Earth  De  P.  R .  v.  ii.  (1495)  104  Also  heed  ache 
Cometh  of  grete  fastinge  and  abstynences.  1581  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Pot-trie  i  Arb.  >  44  How  many  head-aches  a  passionate 
life  bringeth  vs  to.  1653  iUxn  R  Chr.  Concord  119,  I  like 
not  him  that  will  cure  the  Headach  by  cutting  the  Throat. 
1779  FORREST  I'oy.  N. Guinea  154  Having  a  severe  head-ake. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  /..  P..  /V>/i'Wks.  IV.  90  His  most  frequent 
assailant  was  the  headach.  1845  DARWIN  l-'oy.  Nat.  vii. 
11879)  I28>  I  was  confined. .to  my  bed  bya  headach.  a  1861 
MRS.  BROWNING  Ld.  Walter's  11  'ift  vii,  Will  you  vow  to  be 
safe  from  the  headache  on  Tuesday?  1884  OL-IDA  J"c,-ss 
.\apra.\inr  i.  (1886)  5  No  doubt,  it  is  utterly  wrong,  and 
would  give  [him]  a  sick  headache. 

2.  A  rustic  name  for  the  wild  poppy  (Papaver 
Rhccas),  from  the  effect  of  its  odour. 

01825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Anflia,  lit  ad-ache,  the  wild  field- 
poppy.  Any  one,  by  smelling  it  for  a  very  short  time,  may 
convince  himself  of  the  propriety  of  the  name,  1827  CLARE 
Sheph.  Cat.  47  Corn-poppies  ..  Cail'd  'Head-acns*  from 
their  sickly  smell.  Mod.  (.\~orthamplon),  The  barley  field 
is  red  with  head-aches. 

3.  Comb.  Headache-tree,  a  verbenaceous  shrub, 
J'remna  integrifoKa,  found  in  (he  F.nst  Indies  and 
Madagascar,  the  leaves  of  which  «re  used  tu  cure 
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headache  (Treas.  Bot.  1866);  headache-  weed, 
a  shrub,  Htdyosmum  inttans  ;N.O.  dtlpranthacegf), 
found  in  the  West  Indies  .Miller  I'lant-n.,  1884). 

So  Head-aching  j*.,  aching  of  the  head,  =  HEAU- 
ACHE  i  ;  adj.,  causing  headache. 

1679-80  MARLBOROUGH  in  Wolseley  Life  (1894!  I.  228, 
I  never  had  so  long  a  fit  of  headaching.  1824  LADY  GKAN- 
VILLE  Lett.  11894)  I.  259  She,  an  excellent,  head-aching 
woman.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885'  II.  155  Written  in 
six  weeks,  even  with  headaching  interruptions. 

Headachy  hed^'ki),  a.    [f.  prec.  +-Y.] 

1.  buffering  from  or  subject  to  headache. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  vi.  136  Mrs.  Temple 
arose,  head-achy  and  feverish,  a  1834  LAMB  Final  Man. 
i.  To  Coleridge,  From  your  afflicted,  headachey,  sore- 
throatey,  humble  servant.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  It'.  Africa 
234,1  go,  dead  tired  and  still  head-achy  ..with  my  host. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  producing  headache. 
1828  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  II.  26  The  consequence 

..  is  the  heavy  headachy  acciMemen!.      1862  RAWLINSON 
Anc.  Mon.  I.  44  The  wine,  '  sweet  but  headachy  '. 
Hence  Headachinesa. 

1872  GEO.  ELIOT  in  /.  ife  (1885)  III.  149  Dragged  back  into 
headachiness  by  a  little  too  much  fatigue. 

Headband  (he-dtoend). 

1.  A  band  worn  round  the  head,  a  fillet. 

1535  COVERDALE  Isa.  iii.  20  Headbandes,  rynges  and  gar- 
landes.  1677  Govt.  Venice  i2oCoyfe  of  white  Linnen.  .like 
the  Headband  which  the  Conservators  of  their  Laws  ware 
at  Athens  during  their  Office.  1725  BKADI.KY  I-ain.  J>i,-t. 
s.v.  Sleeping,  To  promote  Sleep,  take  common  Roses  with 
the  white  of  an  Egg  well  beaten  .  .  and  make  an  Headband 
or  Fillet  of  it.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph.  (1872)  II.  547  Let 
me  wear  the  head-band  as  conqueror. 

b.  tr.  L.  capistrum  a  halter.     (Cf.  FILLET  I  c.) 

1782  ELPHINSTON  tr.  Martial  I.  civ.  77  A  beast,  like  Caly- 
don's  of  yore,  Boasts  headbands  never  bristler  wore. 

2.  A  band  round  the  top  of  trousers  or  drawers. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxviii,  Giving  the  head-band  of  his 

breeches  a  ..  hoist  with  one  hand.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise 
Midge  x.  (1863)  180  The  iron-hook  was  ..  passed  through 
the  head-band  of  his  nether  garment. 

3.  Bookbinding.    An    ornamental   band  or  fillet 
^usually  of  silk  or  cotton)  fastened  to  the  inner 
back  of  a  bound  book  at  the  head  and  tail  ;  also, 
the  material  of  which  this  is  made. 

1611  COTGR.,  Trenchefile,  the  head-band  of  a  booke. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Book-binding,  The  headtxuid.  . 
is  an  ornament  of  silk  of  several  colours  .  .  placed  at  ench 
extreme  of  the  back,  across  the  leaves.  1817  UIBDIN  Bibl. 
De-Cameron  II.  526  His  great  error  lay  in  double  head-bands, 
and  brown-paper  linings.  1892  ZAEHNSDORF  Binding  of 
jlk.  ii  In  cheap  work  this  headband,  bought  by  the  yard,  is 
fastened  on  by  glue  ..  In  early  times  this  headband  w.ts 
twisted  as  the  book  was  sewn,  and  .  .  laced  into  the  wooden 
boards. 

4.  Arch.  The   band  of  mouldings  on  the  inner 
contour  of  an  arch  ;   =  AKCHIVOLT. 

1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerks  Treat.  Archit.  I.  57  The 
Archivolte  or  Head-Band. 

5.  J'rinting.    a.  A  thin  slip  of  iron  forming  the 
top  of  the  tympan  of  a  printing-press,  b.  A  printed 
or  engraved  band  of  decoration  at  the  head  of  a 
page  or  chapter.    (U.S.} 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Print.  310.  i&4$Encycl.  Metrop.  VIII. 
774/2  These  tympans  are  light  square  frames  covered  with 
parchment.  They  consist  of  three  slips  of  thin  wood  with 
a  headband  or  top  slip  of  thin  iron. 

Hence  Hea  dbander,  the  person  who  fastens  on 
the  headbands  of  books  ;  Hea'dbanding,the  pro- 
cess of  fastening  these  ;  also  concr.  the  headband. 

1707  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2401  Bookbinding  shall  be 
handled  in  all  its  Parts  ..  Folding,  Sewing,  Headbanding. 

1873  Sl'ON    Workshop  l\cc.  (1875)  396  Hcatlbanding,  there 
are  two  kinds,  stuck  on  and  worked.     1892  ZAEHNSUOKF 
Bimiing  of  Bk.  ii   Headbanding  next  follows,  and  is  the 
work  of  women,  it  is  the  silk  or  cotton  finish  at  the  edges, 
head  and  tail.     Ibid.  18  lleadbander,  the  person  who  works 
the  fine  silk  or  cotton  ornament  at  head  or  tail  of  the  book. 

Head-block  (he-d,bVk). 

f  1.  A  log  put  at  the  back  of  the  chimney  to  keep 
the  fire  in  by  night  :  cf.  head-brand  in  HEAD  66. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  v.  xix.  439  These  Nether- 
lands being  like  the  head-block  in  the  chimney,  where  the 
fire  of  warre  is  alwayes  kept  in  (though  out  every  where 
else). 

2.  In  a  saw-mill  :  The  device  for  holding  the  log 
upon  the  carriage,  while  it  is  sawn. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Head-block  (Saw-mill),  the  movable  cross- 
piece  of  a  carriage  on  which  the  log  rests.  1878  Sci.  A  mer. 
XXXVIII.  291  An  improved  head  block.  .for  saw  mills. 

3.  The  piece  which  connects  the  wheel-plate  or 
'  fifth  wheel  '  of  a  carriage  with  the  fore-body. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mick.  1884  Ibid.  Suppl.,  Head 
Block  Plate  (Carriage},  an  iron  resting  on  the  fore-axle  and 


supporting  the  head  block. 

Head- 


-board  .he-d 

1.  A  board  at  the  head  or  upper  end  of  anything, 
as  a  bedstead,  a  grave,  etc. 

1730  SOUTHALL  Bugs  34  Deal  Head-Boards,  .avoid.     1869 
R.  B.  SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  Gloss.,  mad-Board,  a 
of  wood,  or  part  of  a  slab,  placed  against  the  hanyin^  ' 
1895    HOIKMAN    Ji^inn.    It'riting  v.  65  The  head-board, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  woman,  has  displayed  upon  it 
various  articles  used  by  her  in  life.      1897  MAHY   Ki\ 
II  '.  -  l/rica  412  A  hi  -Mead  of  the  01 

a  wooden  bench  without  sides,  but  with  a  head-  and  foot- 
board. 

2.  A'aut.  (//.)   'The  berthing  <>r  close-boarding 
between  the  head-rails'  ^Smjtb  Siiilor'i  lt'ard-1'k.'). 


HEADBOBOTTGH. 

Headbor<ragh(he-db»:r<T).  Forms:  5 -borwe, 
5-7  -borow,  6-7  -borowe,  -boroughe,  7  -bur- 
rowe,  -burrough,  8  -bourg,  6-  -borough. 

Originally,  the  head  of  a.fri(Sbor/i ,  tithing,  or  frank- 
pledge  (see  HOKIMW  sl>.  3) ;  afterwards  a  parish 
officer  identical  in  functions  with  thepetty  constable; 

—  BOBROWHEAD,   BoRSHOI.DKK,  TlTIIINliMAH. 

1-1440  Protnp.  Parti.  231/2  Heed  borow  (A".,  //.  hed- 
borwe),  plegius  fafitalis.  £1515  Cocke  Lorelfs  IS.  (Percy 
Soc.)  10  Constables,  hede  borowes,  and  katers.  1536  Act 
28  /fen.  I'HI,  c.  10  Euery..counstable,  hedborowe,  thyrd- 
boroughe,  borwlder,  and  euery  other  lay  officer.  1596 
SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  Induct,  i.  n,  I  must  go  fetch  the  Head 
borough.  />Vc\  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fift  Borough,  He 
UUWtre  him  by  Law.  1643  ROGERS  Naanmn  228  6h  1  yee 
Hij;ullmrrowes,  and  Officers  of  Townes,  let  this  truth  of  God 
convince  yee.  1721  DK  FOE  Plague  (1884)  301  There  died 
six  and  forty  Constables  and  Headboroughs.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  381;  The  officers  stand  thus  ;^  6  church-wardens 
.  .3  beadborougtis.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  n 
The  Whig  theory  is  . .  that  the  right  of  a  king  is  divine 
in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  right  of  a  . .  judge, 
of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a  headborough,  is  divine. 

b.  transf.  An  official  holding  a  similar  position 
in  foreign  countries. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  i.  iv.  47  The  head- 
borough  of  the  Citie  (whom  we  call  the  Mayour).  1598 
HAKLUYT  I'oy.  I.  152  Two  other  headboroughs,  one  of 
Dantzick,  and  the  other  of  Elburg.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in 
Sfiiin  xlix.  (1872)  283,  I  was  visited  by  various  alguazils, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  headborough  who  made  a  small 
seizure  of  Testaments  and  Gypsy  Gospels. 

Head-cloth  (he-d,kl£)>).     [See  CLOTH  sA.  I.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  covering  for  the  head;  in  //.  the 
pieces  composing  a  head-dress. 

a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  199/13  Capitale,  heafodclab, 
i«7  wangere.  a  1115  Ancr,  R.  424  Hore  heued  cloS  sitte 
lowe.  1552  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Surrey  46  Item  iiij  or  bed- 
clothes. 1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  AM,  in.  vii.  (1712)  io6The 
Spirit  . .  .stuck  two  pins  in  the  Maid's  head  cloaths,  and  bid 
her  keep  them.  1707  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Platan.  l.,i,iv  in. 
Wks.  1760  II.  2i,|  Head-cloaths  to  shorten  the  Face, 
Favourites  to  raise  the  Forehead.  1741  RICHARDSON 
/'n/w/n(i8n)  I.  12  (D.)  Two  suits  of  fine  Flanders  laced 
head-clothes.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  426  A.  .bodice 
of  coloured  prints  with  a  cotton  head-cloth  to  match. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  at  the  head  of  a  bed. 

1730  SOUTHALL  Bugs  34  Head-Cloths  lined  with  Deal,  or 
Rails  of  that  Wood. 

3.  '  A  canvas  screen  for  the  head  of  a  ship '  (Cent. 
Dict.\ 

Head-court.  Hist.  A  chief  court  (of  justice)  ; 
spec,  in  Scotland,  a  court  or  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders of  a  county,  anciently  held  thrice  a  year, 
in  later  times  once  a  year ;  now  obsolete. 

This  sourt  was  for  some  time,  under  an  act  of  1681  and 
Act  16  Geo.  II,  c.  n,  used  as  a  court  for  the  registration 
of  county  voters,  a  function  which  it  ceased  to  have  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

'545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  22  Gret  and  wayghty  matters, 
which  may  be  brought  to  one  head  court  of  the  reame. 
1609  SKENK  Reg.  Maj.  55  Advocat  to  the  kings  heid  court. 
1748  Act  20  Geo.  If,  c.  50  §  18  Whereas  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  vassals  of  the  king  and  other  subject  superiors,  being 
obliged  to  give  suit  and  presence,  or  to  appear  at  head 
courts  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  has  of  a  long  time  been 
useless.  1773  ERSKINE  fmt.  Lam  Scott,  i.  iv.  §  5  All  free- 
holders were  bound  to  attend  the  three  head-courts  which 
were  held  by  the  Sheriff  yearly.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
Introd.  Ep.,  The  laird  ..  had  to  attend  trustee  meetings, 
and  lieutenancy  meetings,  and  head-courts. 

Head-dress  (he-d,dres).  Any  dress  or  cover- 
ing for  the  head  ;  esp.  an  ornamental  attire  for  the 
head  worn  by  women. 

1703  Land.  Gas.  No.  3743/4  Lost.. a  Deal  Box  ..  having 
in  it  ..  three  Head-Dresses.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  ffnpren'. 
Mind  (1774)  II.  in  As  ridiculous  as  an  old  woman  with 
a  head-dress  of  flowers.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun-Maid  vii, 
It  is  the  old  national  head-dress  of  the  women  of  Russia. 

transf.  1713  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  265  f  3  Among  Birds 
.  .the  Male,  .very  often  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  Head- 
dress ;  whether  it  be  a  Crest,  a  Comb,  a  Tuft  of  Feathers, 
or  a  natural  little  Plume. 

t  Head-dressing.  06s.  The  dressing  or  at- 
tiring of  the  head  ;  concr.  a  head-dress, 

1568  in  Aulif.  Rep.  (1808)  II.  394  She  hathe  a  new 
Devyce  of  Heade  dressyng.  1678  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1325/4 
A  laced  Apron,  a  laced  Head-dressing. 

Headed  (he-ded),  a.  and  pa.  pple.  [f.  HEAD  sb. 
and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  a  head  (of  a  specified  kind),     b.  Of 
a  stag :  Having  a  '  head '  of  horns. 

c  1374  [See  HEAD  r'.  3.]  1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdeles  II.  II 
pe  seson  was  paste  For  hems  y-heedid  so  hy  and  so  noble. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  133  (R.)  Schinocephalos,  as  much 
as  to  say,  headed  like  an  onion.  1607  TOI'SELI.  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  240  Setting  their  horses  in  a  double  front,  so  as  they 
appeared  headed  both  wayes.  1670  NARBOROUGH  fritt.  in 
Ace.  .S<-7'.  late  I'oy.  i.  (1694)  50  They  are. .headed  and 
Ix-.iked  like  a  Crow.  1876  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  Hie  600  ix.  75 
Headed  like  a  snake. 

C.  Frequent  in  parasynthetic  combinations,  as 
bare-headed,  clear-headed,  light-headed,  many- 
headed,  etc.,  q.v.  under  the  first  element. 

c  1386  CM.U'CILU  ll'ifc's  Prol.  645  He.  .hire  fprsok  for  terme 
of  al  bis  lyf  Noght  but  for  open-heueded  he  hir  s:iy  I . 
out  at  his  -Inn-  vpim  a  day.     1553  KDKN   1't-cat.  AVviv  /n,f. 
(Arb.)  15  They  are  all  naked  . .  and  go  beare  headed.     1863 
E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Til.  -V  Xat.  j6  Clearest  headed  thinkers. 

2.  Of  things  :  Furnished  with  a  head  ;  tipped,  as 
an  arrow,  etc.     v  Often  as  pple.,  const,  wit/i.) 
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c  1450  HENHVSON  Test.  Cress.  168  Flanis  fedderit  with  yse, 
and  heidit  with  hail-stanis.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace*  853 
With  sperls  hedyt  wdll.  1624  T.  SCOTT  Vox  Dei  To  Rdr.  5 
All  the  arrowesthey  shoote..are  both  headed  and  feathered. 


with  flame. 

3.  Of  a  plant :  Having  a  head,  grown  to  a  head. 
1577    B.    GOOGE   Heresbafh's   Husb.    n.    (1586)   60    The 

headed,  or  sette  Leeke.     1641   BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtecs) 
51  Good   chinnell-oates,  that  are  large  and    well    h< 
1753   CHAM  HERS   Cycl.   Supp.    s.v.   Brassica,  The  heatfed 
cabbage.     1822  J.  FLINT   Lett,   Amer.  227  Oats,  at  that 
time,  wure  headed  out  and  luxuriant. 

4.  That  has  come  to  a  head  or  matured,  as  a  boil, 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii.  67  All  th'  imbossed  sores, 

and  headed  euils. 

t  5.  Of  flints  :  =  Faced  :  see  FACE  v.  14. 

1671  EVELYN  Diary  17  Oct.,  Buildings  of  flints  so  exqui- 
sitely headed  and  squared.  1717  TAHOK  in  Phil.  Tratts. 
XXX.  554  A  very  firm .  .Wall,  made  of  Roman  Brick,  squar'd 
Stone  and  headed  Flint.  Ibid.,  Pitch'd  with  small  Flint 
and  Stones,  Pointed  at  their  lower  ends,  and  Headed  at 
their  upper  ends. 

6.  Furnished  with  a  heading,  written  or  printed. 
(Usually  as  pple.,  followed  by  with>  or  simply  by 
the  word  or  words  which  constitute  the  heading.) 

1838  GLADSTONE  State  in  Rel.  Ch.  vii.  §  30  (L.)  Prayers. . 
headed  with  the  promise  that  such  and  such  religious  ad- 
vantages shall  be  given  to  all  who  devoutly  recite  them. 
1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probah.  69  A  column  headed  t.  1884 
L' pool  Mercury  18  Feb.  5/6  The  following  five-lined  whip, 
headed  'Most  important',  has  been  issued  to  members  of 
the  Opposition.  1894  Daily  News  9  Apr.  2/7  A  letter  on 
the  headed  notepaper  of  a  firm  in  New  Bond-street. 

Header  ,he-d3j).  Forms:  5  hevedare,  hef- 
dare,  heder(e,  -are,  6  heeder,  7  (y)  headder, 
6-  header,  [f.  HEAD  v.  and  sb.  +  -EK  '.] 

1.  One  who   or  that  which  removes  the  head, 
t  a.  One  who  beheads ;  a  headsman,  executioner. 

I43*-5<>  tr.  Higden.  (Rolls)  V.  113  Alban  ,.  conuertede  his 
hcder  in  to  the  feithe  of  Christ.  1:1440  Promp.  J'arv.  231/2 
Hedare,  or  hefdare..</«vz^V«/0x.  1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  136 
An  hangeman  or  an  heeder  is  odiose  to  loke  vpon. 

b.  One  who  removes  the  heads  of  fish  ;  also,  a 
machine  used  for  this  purpose. 

1623  WHITBOURNE  AV?(//i>tt«rtYa«*/82  Skilfull  headders.and 
splitters  of  fish.  1809  NavalCh  ron.  XXI.  21  The  headder  cuts 
open  the  fish,  tears  up  its  entrails,  and . .  breaks  off  its  head. 

C.  A  kind  of  reaping-machine  which  cuts  off  only 
the  heads  of  the  grain ;  also,  a  machine  for  gather- 
ing the  heads  of  clover  for  the  seed. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/t.,  Clover-seed  Harvester,  . .  it  is 
known  as  a  header.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  389/1  Here 
are  .,  no  'headers'  devouring  fields  and  delivering  sacks  of 
clean  grain.  1884  Ibid.  Sept.  503/1  The  use  of  'headers* 
rather  than  the  ordinary  mowers  and  reapers. 

2.  One  who  puts  a  head  on  something,  e.g.  casks, 
nails,  pins,  etc.     b.  An  apparatus  for  shaping  the 
mouth  end  of  a  cigar. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Header^  one  that  heads  nails  or  pins,  or  the 
like.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Header,  a  cooper  who 
closes  casks.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  4  Mar.  599/1  A 'header1., 
shapes  the  head  or  mouth  end  of  the  cigar. 

t  3.  One  who  makes  head  against  or  resists  some- 
thing ;  an  opponent.  Obs.  rare. 

1537  HILSEY  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  App.  Ixxxviii. 
232  The  headers  of  that  truth  that  God  techyth  cannot 
escape  just  judgment. 

4.  One  who  heads  or  leads  a  party,  etc. ;  a  leader. 
rare. 

1818  TODD,  Header  ..  2,  one  who  heads  a  mob  or  party. 
1882  W.  B.  WEEDEN  Soc.  Law  Labor  94  The  header,  cap- 
tain, intertaker.  .must  conduct  the  operation. 

b.  *  A  ship's  mate  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  a 
whale-boat;  a  boat-header*  (Cent.  Diet.'}. 

5.  Building.  A  brick,  or  stone,  laid  with  its  head 
or  end  in  the  face  of  the  wall ;  opp.  to  stretcher ; 
which  is  laid  lengthwise.     Also  applied  to  sods, 
etc.,  similarly  placed  in  fortification. 

1688  R,  HOLME  Armoury  261  Header,  is  the  laying  the 
end  of  a  Brick  in  the  outside  of  a  wall.  1700  MOXON  Afcih. 
Exerc.  36  The  Header  half  the  length  of  the  Stretcher. 
1725  W.  HALFPKNNV  Sound  Building  51  The  Course,  .con- 
sists of  two  Streachers  and  one  Header.  1793  SM EATON 
Edy  stone  L.  §  82  The  tail  of  the  header  was  made  to.  .bond 
with  the  interior  parts.  1851  J,  S.  MACAULAY  Field Fortif. 
63  The  third  kind  of  revetment  . .  made  with  sods  of  un- 
equal sizes,  called  headers  and  stretchers.  1884  Milit. 
En  gin.  I.  n.  73  Making  good  the  interval  between  parapet 
and  gabions  with  filled  sandbags,  header,  and  stretcher. 

6.  Pugilism.  A  blow  on  the  head. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  279  The  latter  almost  instantly 
surprised  Johnson  with  another  header. 

7.  A  plunge  or  dive  head  foremost,  colloq. 

1849  ALP.  SMITH  Ppttleton  Le%.  298  A  'header1  from  the 
bank  through  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  1859  W.  H.  GREGORY 
Egypt  I.  276  Four  blacks  one  after  the  other  took  a  header 
into  the  boiling  current.  1873  G.  C.  DAVIES  Afount,  fy 
.lAw  xlv.  113  The  delights  of  a  header  off  a  rock  ten  feet 
high,  and  an  unknown  depth  of  clear,  cold  water  below. 

transf.  a  net  _/?.£•.  1860  HUGHF.S  Tom  Urcnvn  at  O.vf.  11870! 
II.  iv.  59  Till  we.. take  our  final  header  out  of  ihis  ridille 
of  a  world.  1870  H.  MEADE  N.  Zealand  286  The  mast. . 
took  a  clear  header  overboard.  1801  .Spectator  25  July, 
The  world  in  general  goes  a  header  for  the:  new  system. 

8.  One  who  dives  head  foremost,  rare. 

1848  O-OUGH  />W/«V  ill.  20  There  they  bathed,  of  course, 

and  Art)] iir.  the  .-1-ry  of  headers,  Leapt  from  the  ledges  with 
he  tuuity  fuel,  he  thirty. 


HEADING. 

9.  Mining.  A  collier  or  coal-cutter  who  drives 
a  head  (see  HEAD  sb.  23). 

1883  GRKSLEY  Gloss.  Coal-ntining. 

10.  Needle   Manuf.    A    person   who   turns   the 
;    needles  all  one  way  for  drilling  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Headfast  (he-dfast),  sb.  Naitt.  Also  7  -feat. 
[f.  HEAD  i*.  +  FAST  s6.-]  A  rope  or  chain  at  the 
head  of  a  vessel,  to  make  her  fast  to  a  wharf,  buoy, 
or  other  point. 

£1569  HAWKINS  ydVoy.  (1878)  77  So  leesing  her  br- 
and hayling  away  by  the  stcorne  fasten  ^lu,:  was  gotten  out. 
1635  1'oy.  Foxe  f,  James  to  .\'.  tV.  (Hnkluyt  Soc.)  I.  146 
I  hey  cut  the  head-fest  from  the  Sterne  of  tlieir  ship.  1724 
DE  FOE  TourGt.  Bril.  I.  98  The  Ships  ride  here  ..  with 
their  Head-fasts  on  Shore.  1837  COLQUHOUN  Comf.  Oars- 
man's Guide  31  The  fainter  is  the  rope  attached  to  the 
stem  to  make  fast  by,  and  is  otherwise  called  the  headfast. 

attrili.  1876  T.  HAEDV  Ethflberta  (1800)  349  A  strong 
pull  from  a  headfast  rope  might  drag  the  erection  com- 
pletely over. 

Hence  Hea'dfast  v.  trans.,  to  make  fast  with  a 
headfast. 

1889  Daily  Nmis  9  Nov.  6/4  The  point  in  the  river  at 
which  the  barge  may  be  headfasted. 

Head-foremost,  headforemost,  adv.  phr, 

and  a.  a.  adv.  phr.  See  head foremost,  s.v.  HEAD 
sb.  56.  b.  adj.  Headlong,  precipitate,  rare. 

1871  Member  for  Paris  I.  180  That  headforemost  kind  of 
rhetoric  which  capsizes  a  jury. 

Eeadfol  (he-dful),  sb.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -FUL  2.] 
As  much  as  the  head  contains  or  will  hold. 

1589  Cotxs  HavenHealtli  11636)  234  A  headfull  of  vapours. 
1633  FORD  'Tis  rity  i.  ii,  I'll  undertake,  with  a  handful 
of  silver,  to  buy  a  headful  of  wit  at  any  time.  i884CV«/«ry 
Mag.  XXIX.  54  For  all  his  headful  of  knowledge. 

Head-gear  (he-d,gi»j). 

1.  That  which  is  worn  on  the  head  ;  a  hat,  cap, 
bonnet,  or  head-dress  of  any  kind. 

"539  I«v.  R.  Wardrobe  (1815)  53  (Jam.)  Item,  ten  heid 
geins^of  fedderjs  for  hors.  i6ai  VarKtaAnat,8tel.in,VL 
in.  iii,  Glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs.  i7zg  SOMERVILLE  Ep.  to  Ramsay  65  In  her 
tartan  plaid  And  all  her  richest  headgear  trimly  clad.  1875 
I.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Medit.  I.  iii.  (ed.  5)  76  The  peculiar 
headgear  used  in  India  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 
1888  J.  PAVN  Myst.  Mirbridge  I.  iii.  47  His  headgear— a 
billy-cock-hat. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  harness  about  a  horse's  head. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.   Mech.,  Head-gear,  the  bridle  of  a 

horse.    The  head-stall  and  bit. 

3.  Mining.  Apparatus  at  the  head  of  a   shaft. 
(See  also  quot.  1881.) 

1841  Collieries  ff  Coal  Trotie  (ed.  2!  200  The  erection  of 
head-gear  will  depend  much  . .  upon  the  description  of 
machinery  to  be  employed.  1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havret 
Winding  Mach.  97  An  iron  head  gear  consisting  of  two 
vertical  lattice  girder  legs  and  two  struts.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  Head-gear,  that  part  of  deep-boring 
apparatus  which  remains  at  the  surface. 

4.  The  rigging  on  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel. 
Headgrow,  dial,  form  of  EDGROW. 

t  Hea'dhood.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  heedhode.  [f. 
HEAD  sb.  +  -HOOD.]  =  HEADSHIP. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Ktpr.  439  If  Crist  wolde  Petir  or  hise  Suc- 
cessouris  to  stonde  in  Heedhode  of  al  the  chirche  in  Erthe. 

Headily  (he'dili),  adv.  [f.  HK.VDY  t  -LV  -.] 
In  a  heady  manner;  headlong,  precipitately,  hastily, 
rashly;  violently,  impetuously;  fca!,'cr'y- 

c  1450  Merlin  119  Antor  . .  met  hym  so  hedylyche  with  a 
grete  spere,  that  bothe  the  lymbir  and  stelen  heede  shewed 
thourgh  his  shuldre.  1565  GOLIUNG  (hrid's  Met.  Epist. 
(1593)  ip  A  person  sage  and  wise,  .who  headily  will  nothing 
enterprise.  1683  R.  GROVE  t'ersiuas.  Communion  17  Why 
should  we  run  so  headily  into  opposite  Parties  ?  1736  L. 
WELSTED  Scfame  Provid.  iv.  Wks.  (1787)  11.  454  The  multi- 
tude, -ran  headily  into  mischief. 

HeadiueSS  (he'dines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  heady. 

1.  Rashness,  hastiness,  precipitancy ;  unruliness, 
self-will,  obstinacy,  headstrongness. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  79  Usid  after  his  owne  wilfulnesse  and 
hedmesse  and  without  counceile.  1579  SI'ENSER  Slu-fli. 
Cal.  Ded.,  Of  witlesse  headinesse  in  iudging,  or  of  heede- 
lesse  hardinesse  in  condemning.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  414  The  rationalist,  who  complains  so  loudly  of 
the  headiness  and  hastiness  of  7eal.  1865  W.  G.  PALGHAVE 
Arabia  I.  85  Famous  for  headiness  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction. 

2.  The  quality  of  going  to  the  head;  intoxicating 
quality. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  65  b,  He  was  not  able  to 
beare  his  drinke  nor  resist  the  least  headinesse  and  strength 
thereof.  1655  GUKNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  i.  x.  §  2  11669)  sV1 
Water  to  dash  this  strong  wine  of  joy,  and  take  away  its 
headiness. 

Heading  he-dirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING  i.] 
I.  The  action  of  HEAD  v.,  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  cutting  off  or  removal  of  the  head :  a. 
of  persons :  beheading,  decapitation,  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22860  Men  . .  wit  hefding  draght.  or 
hangingspilt.  1494  FABYAN  Citron,  n.  xxxvii.  27  By  heild- 
yng,  fleyng,  brennynge,  &  other  cruel  •  1555 

W.  WATKEMAN  Fardle  Facw'ts  I.  v.  66  To  be  periured 
headyng.      1693  WAGSTAFVE    I'init.   Ctirsl.  ,\v.    102  Their 
frequent  Headings  and  ('.iMjuttings.      1893  At 
Sept.   346/1   Plots  and  rumours  of  plots,  with   their  con- 
sequences of  headings  und  han 

V  of  trees,  etc. 

IS5J  HUI.OET,  Headynge,  or  choppynge,  or  clyppynge  of 

l'J-3 
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ivnge,  truncatio.     1707  MORTIMER  Husk.  \.  (i?<?8>335 

:o  tree  you  must  avoid  heading  of  them  if  you 

1843  Jritl.  R.  Agri>;  .V.v.  IV.  n.  396  Heading-down. 

that  i%  removing  all  the  branches  to  witnin  a  foot  or  two  of 

.in  forks  or  the  stem  of  the  tree.      1886  G.  NICHOLSON 

Heading-down    will    be   requisite    with 

fruit-trees  which  it  is  intended  to  graft. 

2.  The  action  of  furnishing  or  fitting  with  a  head. 
1390-1  in  F.xftd.  Earl  Derby  (Camden)  22  Pro  hedynge 

iiij  duliorum  pro  floure  imponendo.  1463  Mann.  <y  Hottseh. 
Exp.  (Roxb.)  193  For  hopyng  and  hedyug  and  settyng  in  of 
hedy  1  barells.  1599  MINMIKU,  Enastadura^ 

'-  with  iron. 

3.  The  process  of  forming  a  head  or  coming  lo 
a  head  ;  Jig.  culmination.     Also  heading-itp,    (See 
HKAD  sh.  9  a,  17,  31;   HEAD  v.  6,  8.) 

1819  REES  Cycl,  s.  v.  Brassica,  The  true  purple  kind  is 
superior  both  in  size  and  perfectness  of  heading.  1857  P. 
MAN  Prirtc.  Div.  Sen-.  II.  98  It  was  .  .  the  heading-up 
and  the  final  effort  of  a  form  of  thought,  which  .  .  had  for 
near  a  century  past  been  gathering  momentum.  1873  F. 
ROBERTSON  Kngin.  AW.r  12  The  heading  up  of  the  water. 

4.  A  facing  or  advancing  in  a  particular  direction; 
the  doubling  of  a  hare,  etc.  (  =  HEAD  sb.  28). 

1607  TorsELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  107  Remembring  and 
preventing,  .the  subtile  turnings  and  headings  of  the  hart. 
Ibid,  120  The  nature  of  this  hare  is  sometimes  to  leap  and 
make  headings,  sometimes  to  tread  softly.  1860 
Marine  Mag.  VII.  98  With  your  present  heading  you  will 
run  aground. 

5.  Football.  The  action  of  striking  or  driving  the 
ball  with  the  head. 

1887  Surfing-  Life  28  Mar.  4/5  Their  kicking  and  head- 
ing being  perfection.    1887  M.  SHEARMAN  Athletics  fyFoptb. 
(Radm.  LibrJ  347  Heading  is  often  quicker  than  '  footing  ' 
when  the  ball  is  high  in  the  air. 
II.  Concrete  senses. 

6.  A  distinct  or  separable  part  forming  the  head, 
top,  or  front  of  a  thing  ;  b.  in  Needlcivork  ;  C.  in 
Mining  :  see  quots. 

1676  MOXON  Print  Left,  40  The  Heading  is  made  like  the 
Heading  of  k.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  C/z.  Litutisf.  81  The 
east  window  has  [a]  low  four-centred  arched  heading.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i.^  Heading.  .{Fireworks),  the  device  of 
a  signal-  rocket,  such  as  a  star-heading,  a  bounce-leading. 

b.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  MecJt.t  Heading  .  .  (Sewittg^  the 
extension  of  a  line  of  ruffling  above  the  line  of  stitch.  i88a 
CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Heading,  a  term 
used  sometimes  instead  of  Footing,  to  distinguish  the  edge 
of  the  lace  that  is  upon  the  side  of  the  lace  sewn  to  the  dress 
from  the  edge  that  is  left  free.  1886  Qnccn  22  Jan.  114 
Two  curtains,  .with  headings  made  in  soft  silk. 

C.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  If  codings,  in  ore- 
dressing,  the  heavier  portions  collecting  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  huddle  or  sluice,  as  opposed  to  the  tailings,  which  escape 
at  the  other  end,  and  the  middlings,  which  receive  further 
treatment. 

d.  The  highest  part  ;  that  which  is  at  the  top. 

1846  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  56  The  middle  or  head- 
ing of  the  stetch  would  grow  little.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss. 
Coal-mining  Heading,  .  .  the  top  portion  aoove  the  tub  sides 
of  the  load  carried. 

7.  Material  for  the  heads  of  casks. 

1771  Ann.  Reg.  230/2  Bounties  .  .  to  be  allowed  upon  the 
importation  of  white  oak  staves  and  heading.  1774  J.  Q. 
AnuB/Xfiw?  17  Aug.  Wks.  1850  II.  344  They  had  vast 
forests,  and  could  make  their  own  heading,  staves,  and 
hoops.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Heading,  pieces  of 
wood  suited  for  closing  sugar  hogsheads,  and  other  casks. 

8.  The  title  or  inscription  at  the  head  of  a  page, 
chapter,  or  other  division  of  a  book,  manuscript, 
etc.;  cf.  HEAD  sb.  13. 

-  i  heading   (Printing],    the    numbers   indicating  the 
-ition  ;  live  /tending,  the  running  title  at  the  top  of  the 

I  olhausen  Tecknol.  Diet.  1874). 

1849  FKF.LSE  Comm.  Class-l<k.  53  The  Heading  ..  should 
IK;  written  the  whole  width  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
account  is  to  l>e  made  out.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong. 
(1870)  I.  App.  667  This  is  tht;  date  given  in  the  heading  of 
one  of  the  manuscripts.  1885  SIR  K,  BACGALLAY  in  La~v 
Times  I\,-/>.  HI.  672/1  A  group  of  sections,  the  heading  of 
which  is  '  Official  Receivers  and  Staff  of  Hoard  of  Trade  '. 
b.  Jig.  A  division,  section  of  a  subject  of  dis- 
course, etc.  ;  cf.  HEAD  sb.  27. 

1859  n  \RWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1873)  122  The  principle  dis- 

!  under  the  last  heading  may  be  applied  to  our  present 

subject.       1862    TROLLOPS   Orley  F.    xxxii,     The    woman 

Bolster  is  in  the  next  room,  And  I  ..  will  take  down  the 

headings  of  what  evidence  she  can  give. 

9.  A  fancy  striped  border  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
calico,  or  the  like. 

flO.  ?A  bank  or  dam:  cf,  HEAD  sb.  17.   Obs. 

1662  DUGDAI.I;  Hist.  Imbanking  xlv.  234/1  The  Heved- 
"f  Spalding,  on  Westone  Side,  had  lued  and  ought  to 
be  whole,  but  then  were  cut  through  in  divers  place*.  1793 
Sonthlnirn  I  neks.  Act  14  Cuts,  drains  .  .  headings,  trays. 
1832  Holdtnut*  Drainage  Aet  13  Dams,  mounds,  headings, 
doughs, 

11.  A  horizontal  passage  driven  through  in  pre- 
paration for  a  tunnel,  for  working  a  mine,  or  for 
draining,  ventilating,  or  other  purpose  ;    a  drift  or 
drift-way;  also,  the  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery. 

•Big   !  if  endings  are  small  soughs  or  tunnels 

driven  underground  to  collect  and  draw  offtL 
water  from  any  tunnel,  deep  cutting,  or  other  large 
1838   )  Gt.   1^-it.    32  The  he 

mu>t  be  carried  through  before  any  part  of  the  main  tunnel 
d.      1878  K.  S.  WILLIAMS  Midi.  Railw.  422  The 
bottom  of  the  landslip,  .was  drained  by  underground  head- 
ings of  great  depth. 

12.  A  top  layer  or  covering  :  in  various  technical 
applications. 
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1777  MACBRIDK  in  Phil  Trans.  I.XVIII.  115  Ooze  is  then 
poured  on,  to  fill  up  interstices;  and  the  whole  crowned 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bark,  which  the  tanners  call  a  heading. 
1846  WORCKSTHH,  Heading  ..  foam  on  liquor.  1869  K.  K. 
SMYTH  Gold/.  Victoria  Gloss.,  Hi'iulings,  coarse  gravel  or 
drift  overlying  the  washdtrt.  1873  Q.  A\*r'.  CXXXV.  143 
The  lignite  is  covered  by  a  thick  heading  of  sand  [etc.]. 

13.  A  mixture  for  producing  a  *hcad*  on  beer,  etc. 
1861  WYNTER  Sev.  Bees  85  The  heading.. is  a  mixture  of 

half  alum  and  half  copperas  ground  to  a  rine  powder. 

14.  Homespun  cloth.     Southern  U.S. 

1878  N.  H.  BISHOP  Voy.  Paper  Canoe  236  A  roll  of  home- 
spun for  a  pillow,  which  the  women  called  '  heading  '. 

III.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  From  sense  i  a : 
used  for  beheading,  as  heading  ax,  block,  hill,  man, 
f  steady  s'word.  b.  from  sense  8,  as  heading-line. 
c.  In  the  names  of  tools  used  in  various  trades  for 
making  or  manipulating  the  *  head  '  of  an  article, 
as  heading  chipper,  chisel,  circler,  hammer ;  jointer, 
planer*  saw,  tool,  etc.  d.  heading-course,  a 
course  of  bricks  lying  transversely  or  consisting  of 
headers  ;  heading-joint  (see  quot.)  ;  f  heading- 
stone,  a  faced  or  pitched  stone:  cf.  HEADED  5. 
Also  HEADING-KNIFE,  etc. 

?5J3  DOUGLAS  s£tn>is  vr.  xiv.  46  So  bryme  and  felloun 
with  the  *heding  ax.  1679  m  Daily  Ncivs  i  Jan.  (1894)  5 '6 
[A] '  heading  axe  '  [does  not  appear  in  the  Tower  Inventories 
before  the  year  1679.]  «* 533  Lix  BEKNERS  Gold.  />'£.  M. 
Aurel.  (1546)  D  iij,  There  shoulde  be  no  nede  of  . .  *headd- 
yng  blpckes  for  traitours.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/t.t 
*  HciuiiHg-chiscl,  a  chisel  for  cutting  down  the  head  of  a 
mortise,  a  mortise-chisel.  Ibid.,  *Hcading-circler  (Coiner. 
/'.';",  a  machine  for  cutting  down  and  dressing  the  pieces  to 
form  the  head  of  a  cask.  1659  WILLSFORD  Scates  Comtn.t 
Arch.  2  The  length  of  2  bricks  or  18  inches  for  the  ^heading 
course.  1776  G.  SAMPLE  Hu tiding  in  Water  116  The 
Parapets  . .  must  rest  on  a  heading  Course  of  cut  Stone. 
1874  TOLHAUSEN  TechnoL  Diet.,  *Headhig-hattt}>tt'r 
(needlemaking}.  a  1800  Young  Waters  xiv,  They  hae  taen  to 
the  *heiding-hill  His  lady  fair  to  see.  1823  CRABB  Technol. 
Diet.,  *  Heading  faint  (Carf>ent.}^  the  joint  of  two  or  more 
boards  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres.  1874  TOLHAUSEN  Tech' 
nol.  Diet.  s.v.,  *Heading-line,  head-margin,  running  title. 
1890  CHILD  Ballads\\\.  ccviii.  125/2  He  orders  the  *heading- 
man  to  make  haste,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Cristofore  594 
Christofore  furth  ban  haf  bai  lede,  Furth  one  to  be  *hedmg 
stade.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  424  St.  James's-square.  .is 
neatly  paved  with  *heading-stone  all  over.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  vi.  xiv.  30  *Heding  swerd,  baith  felloun,  scherp  and 

fair.  1564-5  Burgh  Kec.  Edin.  (Rec.  Soc.)  3  Feb.  (Jam. 
uppl.),  His  tua  handit  sword  to  be  vsit  for  ane  heiding- 
sword.  1868  MORKIS  Earthly  Par.  i.  120  Make  sharp  thy 
fearful  heading  sword.  1853  APPLETON  Diet.  Mech.  I.  695 
The  *heading  tools.. are  made  of  all  sizes  and  varieties  of 
forms.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Heading-tool  (Forging), 
a  tool  used  in  swaging  heads  on  stems  of  bolts. 

Heading,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
heads  or  forms  a  head. 

1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Brassica,  Of  the.  .common  heading 
cabbage,  the  varieties  are  numerous.  1826  LOUDON  Encyd. 
Agric.  (1831)  515  The  sheaves  are  set  on  end  in  pairs  . .  and 
covered,  .by  what  are  called  heading  sheaves. 

Heading-knife.  A  knife  used  for  heading. 
Applied  a.  to  various  kinds  of  knives  used  by 
coopers,  saddlers,  curriers,  etc. ;  b.  to  a  knife  for 
removing  the  heads  of  fishes. 

1574  in  Rogers  Agric.  fy  Prices  111.580/2  (Carpenter's 
tools}  23  heading  knives.  1880  TURNER  Catal.  Tool  Wks. 
(Sheffield)  10  Cowpers  Heading  Knives. 

Heading-machine,  a.  A  kind  of  harvester ; 
;=  HEADER  I  c.  b.  A  machine  for  forming  heads, 
as  for  casks,  pins,  bolts,  etc. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  lIca>Iin°-i}iaehine(Agricultur^^ 
a  machine  for  catting  off  the  heads  of  grain  in  the  field. 
1884  R'ham  Daily  Post  23  Feb.  2/4  Heading-machine,  for 
bicycle  spokes. 

t  Hea'dish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Heady,  headstrong. 

1530  PALSGR.  315/1  Heedysshe  or  heedstronge,  testu. 

Headkerchief  (he'dkaitjif).  rare.  Also  head- 
kercher.  A  kerchief  for  the  head. 

1540  COVERDALE  Fruitf.  Less.  iii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I. 
327  The  clothes  wherein  the  Lord  was  wrapped,  the  head- 
kerchief,  every  thing  folden  together  in  his  several  place. 
1577  FRAMI'TON  Joyful  News  (1580)  3  They  doe  perfume 
therewith  their  head  kerchers,  when  they  doe  goe  to  sleepe. 
1851  LAVAKU  /  V/.  Ace.  Discov.  Nineveh  78  Over  his  KilTiah 
or  headkerchief  was  folded  a  Turban.  1896  Wcstw. 
14  Dec.  2/1  The  costumes  and  headkerchiefs  are  infinitely 
picturesque  and  varied  in  colour. 

Headland  the-dlamd).  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  LAND  sb.] 

L  A  strip  of  land  in  a  ploughed  field,  left  for  con- 
venience in  turning  the  plough  at  the  end  of  the 
furrows,  or  near  the  border;  in  old  times  used  as 
a  boundary.  Called  in  Scotland,  headrig,  t  head- 
room. 

In  some  districts  the  headland  is  left  only  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  ridges  or  '  lands  *,  but  in  others  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
fence,  ruund  the  whole  field ;  it  is  ploughed  last,  with 
furrows  parallel  to  the  fence,  which  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  regular  furrows  of  the  field  crus^  tht^c  at  right  angles. 

956  Charter  of  Eadivi\  in  Earle  Laud  Charters  2^1  On 
Jxtt  heafod  lond  of  be  heafodon  andlang  fura.    c  1000  ^Iv 
K0c. in Wr.-Wfllcker  147/18  Limitcs,  hafinUaml.     14..  I'cc. 
ibid.  584/8  Forarimu,  an   }K:du!<jml<-.      1483  Cath.    . 
1 80/1  An  Hede  lande,  auiseifcs,  artiftniunt.     1573  ']  ' 
Husb,  xxi.  (1878)  58  Now  plough  vp  thy  hedlond,  or  deluc 
it  with  spade.     1598  Kn CHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675*  209  Custom 
to  turn  his  Plough  upon  the  Head-land  of  another  is  a  good 
Custom.     1637   tt'nfcrton'H    Most,}   AYt.  26  Feb.  (1894)  3 
There  shalbe  two  Kod  of  hadland  lying  next  to  every  man-. 
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particular  meddow.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  11681) 
327  Head-land,  that  which  is  ploughed  overthwart  at  the 
ends  of  the  other  Lands.  1863  FA  we  KIT  /W.  Eeon.  i,  vi.  81 
AfuT  the  centre  of  the  field  has  been  ploughed,  the  head- 
lands will  remain  to  be  ploughed  separately. 

2.  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  or 
other  expanse  of  water;  a  cape  or  promontory: 
now  usually,  a  bold  or  lofty  promontory. 

1527  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  253  An  head  loud 
called  Capo  verde.  1555  EDKN  Decades  350  A  rounde  hyll 
ouer  the  hedde  lande.  1595  STENSER  Col.  Clout  . 
high  headlar.d  thnist  far  into  the  sea.  1622  K.  HAWKINS 
Voy.  S.  Sen  (1847)  T79  ^n  all  *ne  coast  from  head-land  to 
head-land.  1769  DC  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  312  The  Cap*; 
or  Head-land  of  St.  Bees.. still  preserves  its  Name.  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Extl.  I.  ix.  102  Lofty  headlands  walled  it  in. 

attrib.  1887  OOWXH  Virg.  sEncid  HI.  699  The  toweling 
bluffs  of  Pachynum's  headland  brow. 

Headle,  variant  of  HEDDLE. 

Headless  (he-dlOs),  a,     [See  -LESS.] 

1.  \Yithout  a  head ;  having  no  head  ;  deprived  of 
the  head,  beheaded. 

r  1000  &LVKIC  I7oc.  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  159/1  Truwus,  hea- 
fodleas  bodi^-  «3--  Senyn  Sag.  (W.)  1333  The  heuedles 
bodi..YVas  i-drawe  thourgh  eueri  strete.  £1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xiv.  331  Hym  that  never  shall 
agayn,  but  he  be  hedles.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb. 
86  Cuddie,  I  wote  thou  kenst  little  gnod,  So  vainely 
taduance  thy  headlesse  hood.  1596  —  F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  20  The 
headlesse  tronke,  as  heedlesse  of  that  stower.  Stood  still 
awhile.  1773-91  HOOLE  Orl,  Fnr.  XLII.  iR.),  The  In 
trunk  ot'  Agramant.  1862  P.  WILSON  Preh.  Man  II.  xix. 
126  Headless  figures  are  the  symbols  of  the  dead. 

i  Hi'ttdless  hood*  in-quot.  15791  *s  explained  in  the  Globe  ed., 
followed  by  recent  QV&**9**=ki*dUsskood\  but  Spenser 
elsewhere  always  distinguishes  headless  and  heedless.} 

t  b.  Ill  grimly  jocular  phr.  to  hop  headless  — \JQ 
have  the  head  struck  off,  to  be  beheaded.   Obs. 

CX330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  Wace  (Rolls)  1082  Hedles 
schaTpou  hop.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  1039  Hou  the  Sara- 
zins  that  day  Hopped  hedles  for  heore  pray.  1596  DAL- 
RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vn.  9  Mony  ane  of  the  chtif 
nobilitie  ..the  Bruse  gart  hap  heidles.  1635  R.  N.  tr. 
Canidens  Hist.  Eliz.  \.  in  Lest  she  saw  ere  long  those 
on  whom  she  most  leaned,  hop  headlesse. 

C.  Having  no  head,  or  having  lost  the  head  (in 
various  senses,  see  HEAD  sb.  II) ;  without  the  top. 

Headless  cross  (spec.)  =  tau  cross ;  see  CROSS  sb.  18. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  i.  881  Brenne  heer  and  ther  the 


(1888)  App.  in.  163  There  snalbe  <JC  blew 
made  with  all  convenient  spede.  1693  C.  MATHER  ll'ond. 
fni'is.  World  (1862)  137  Several  Poppets,  .with  headless 
Pins  in  them,  the  Points  being  outward.  1884  Mllit.  Etigin. 
I.  ii.  86  Each  cylinder  is  made  of  gabions  or  headless  casks, 
placed  end  to  end,  and  lashed  together. 

d.  Having  no  part  distinctly  organized  as  a  head  ; 
=  ACEPHALOUS  3. 

1880  BASTIAN  Brain  vii.  107  Sedentary  animals,  though 
they  may  possess  a  Nervous  System,  are  often  DCftdlesSi 
1883  American  VI.  46  It  [the  oyster]  isa  headier  creature. 

2.  Having  no  chief  or  leader,     b.  Subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  head.    (Cf.  ACEPHALI  2.) 

c  1330  R.  UKUNNE  Chron,  ll'ace  (Rolls)  6617  A  lond  hedles 
in  tyme  of  nede.  1529  MORE  Conif.  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks. 
1260/1  Now  to  this  great  glory  can  ther  no  man  come 
hedlesse.  Our  bend  is  Christ.  .1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr. 
Faith  93  b,  Headles  heretikes  bicatise  they  were  vnder  no 
bishops.  1598  BARKST  TJicor.  War  res  n.  i.  28  Not  to  send 
them  out  like  headlesse  men.  ^1647  SIR  R.  KII.MIR  l\i- 
triarcha  ii.  §  17  (Rtldg.)  41  It  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
headless  multitude.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xin.  ix.  (L.), 
He.  .would  . .  appeal  to  Christendom  against  the  decrees  of 
a  headless  council. 

3.  Wanting  in  brains  or  intellect ;  brainless. 
1526  rilgr.  rerf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  225  That  the  kyng  of 

heuen   wolde   marry   his  onely   etemall   sone   to  a  h 
woman.      1549   CHEKK   //«>•/   Scdit,    (1^411    22    Neither.. 
touched  of  headline   Captains,   imr  liulden  of  brainlesse 
Rebels.     1884   rail  Mall  G.    12  Sept.   4/2   A  landowner, 
perfectly  heartless  and  headless. 

b.  Of  things,  actions,  etc.  :  Senseless,  stupid. 

1586  J.  HOOKAH  Girald.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed  II.  86;  i  Their 
bare  words  or  headlesse  saiengs.  a  1619  FOTHERUY  Atlicom. 
i.  ix.  §2  (1622)  62  Headlesse  Old-wines  Tales.  1701  J.  LAW 
Connc.  Trade  Introd.  (1751)  12  The  main  ha^arJ  . .  will  l»e, 
of  a  rash,  raw,  giddy  and  headless  direction. 

Hence  Hea'dlessness,  headless  condition. 

1876  L.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Jan.  1 1  -2  Tins  singular 
example  of  sanitary  headlessness. 

Hea'dlet.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -LET.] 
A  little  or  miniature  head. 

1577  HARRISON  jCnglanif  i\i,  viii.  (18781  n.  55  The  heads  [of 
the  crocus]  are  said  to  child,  that  is,  to  yeeld  out  of  some 
parts  of  them  diuerse  other  headlets.  1847-78  HALLIWELL, 
I  Indicts,  buds  of  plants.  West. 

Hea-d-line. 

1.  .\\iut.     a.  One  of  the  ropes  that  make  a  sail 
fast  to  the  yard.     b.  See  quot.  1794. 

1626  C.U'T.  SMITH  Ate  id.  \~ii£.  Seamen  15  Diuerse  other 
small  cordage,  a^  liuad  lines.    1627  —  Seaman ' s  Grant,  v.  22 
He.ul  lines,  are  the  ropes  that  make  all  the  sailes  fast  to 
the  yard.    1794  Rigging  -V  Seamanship  I.  169  //.  ad~ti 
the  line  sewed  along  the  upper  edge  of  flags  to  siren 
them. 

2.  Printing,  fa.  See  quot.  1676.    fb.  See  quot. 
1823.     c.  The  line  at  the  top  of  a  page  in  which 
the  running  title,  pagination,  etc.,  are  given ;   a 
title  or  sub-title  in  a  book,  newspaper,  etc. 

1676  MOXON  Print  Lett.  6  Thu  i  Ir.uMme  is  the  upper  line 
that  bounds  the  Short  Letter.       1823  Cn  ! 
s,  v.  Head,  Head-line,  the  line  which  is  drawn  across  the 
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i  head  of  a  page.     1824  \.  JOHNSON  Tyfiogr.  II.  vi.  133 

lines  are  generally  set  in  small  capitals  of  the  same 

,  or  in  Italics.     1825  HANSARD  Typogr.  411  Having  .. 

!  ihc  head-line  at  the  top,  and  signature  or  direction 
line  ;it  bottom.      1890  DILKK  /V.vV.  (,V,vz/<.v  Jlrit.  I.  78  The 
llines  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
tin-  kailini;  journals  of  New  York. 

3.  A  line  or  rope  attached  to  the  head  of  an  ani- 
mal, as  a  bullock  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Hence  Hea'd-line  v.  trans.,  to  furnish  with  a 
head -line  ;  Hea'd-liner,  one  who  writes  head-lines. 

1891  Punch  25  Apr.  196/2  A  daily  newspaper  gave  a  head- 
.iccount  of  the  speed).  1891  Pali  Mail  G.  27  OcL  2/2 
Thu  Times  is  becoming  quite  smart  as  a  '  head-liner '.  1892 
Columbus  vOhio)  Dlsp.  2  Au;;.,  The  hcadliner  of  the  Journal. 
1897  Literary  Guide  i  July  199/1  The  book  is  head-lined 
witn  the  announcement  that  [etc.]. 

t  Hea'dliiig,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  i  h^afod-, 
-ud-,  3  heuedling.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -LING1:  cf. 
DAHLING.]  In  OE.,  Equal,  fellow,  mate;  in  quot. 
1275,  Chieftain:  cf.  Ger.  hauptling. 

(  950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt.  xxiv.  49  Gif . .  yfle  Srael . .  ongann 
slac  beaiudlinges  his.  ^1275  LAV.  9986  Hadden  hii  anne 
heuedling  \c  1205  to  here-toje]. 

t  Hea'dling,  adv.  {a.}  Obs.    [f.  HEAD  sb.  + 

-LING-:  cf.  OE.  fac/tug.] 

A.  adv.    1.  \\'ith  the  head  foremost ;  headlong. 
13..    A".  Alts.   2261    Heore    hors   hedlyng   mette.      1382 

WYCI.II-'  Matt.  viii.  32  Al  the  droue  wente  heedlynge  [1526 
TINOALE  hedlinge]  in  to  the  see.  c  1410  Sir  Cicges  354, 
J  r-cliall.  .put  the  out  hedlynge.  1540  CKANMKK  Bible  Pref., 
To  tumble  a  man  heedlinge  downe  the  hyll. 

2.   Without  thought  or  regard  ;  precipitately. 

1421-2  HOCCI.EVE  Dialog  647  Thou  wilt  nat  haaste,  I  trowe, 
Vn-to  thy  uenne  and  ther-with  wirke  heedlynge.  1526 
/V/c'-.  Pcrf,  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  51  To  renne  hedlynge  ..  vpon 
-ipardyes.  1603  KNOLLIIS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  170  The 
rest  of  his  discomfited  armie  flying  headling  back  againe 
to  Constantinople. 

B.  adj.  Precipitate. 

r  1510  BARCLAY  Miry.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Bv,  In  sen- 
tence remise  is  lesser  iniury,  Then  in  headling  sentence  pro- 
nounced hastely. 

t  Hea'dlings,  adv.    Obs.    Also  4-6  -es,  -is. 

[f.  prec.  with  adverbial  genitive  -es  :  see  -LINGS.] 

1.  —  HEADLING  i. 

c  IQQQ  Dtstr.  Troy  7485  [He]  hurlit  hym  doun  hedlynges. 
1535  COVEKDALE  2  Kings  ix.  33  Cast  her  downe  headiinges. 
1550  —  S/>ir.  Pcrle  vi.  (1588)  66  In  a  slippery  and  sliding 
place  he  might  fall  headlings  ouer  &  ouer. 

2.  -HEADLING  2. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  150  pei  gon  hedlingistohellc. 
1558  He.  WATSON  Sfz>.  Sacraw.  xx.  127  Whether  so  eucr  the 
fleshe  and  the  deuyll  leadeth  hym,  thyther  he  runneth  head- 
lyn^cs.  1596  DALRYMI-LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  118 
Mony  walde  be  drawne  hetdlings  into  the  deip  swallie  of  al 
abhpminable  vice. 

Headlong  (he'dl(7i)),  adv.  and  a.  Also  5-6  hed- 
long.  [Alteration  of  the  earlier  HEADLING,  by 
erroneous  assimilation  to  -LONG  :  cf.  sidelong^ 

A.  adv.     1.  Head  foremost,  in  Jailing  or  plung- 
ing ;  head  downmost. 

1482  Monk  of  Evcshntn  ,\li.  \Arb. »  85  Oftyn  times  he  fylle 
down  hcdlong.     1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iv.  32 
To  cast  a  man  hedlong  into  the  ryver.     1594  ULUNDEVJL 
Exerc.  in.  i.  xxiv.  (ed.  7)  330  Capricomus.  .riseth  right  up, 
and  goeth  downe  headlong.      1658  J.  JONES  Ovitfs  Ibis  36 
us  whom  his  subjects  took  And  hang'd  him  headlong 
in  the  golden  brook.     1725  Poi'K  Odyss.  viii.  556  To  plunge 
it   lieadlong  in  the  whelming  wave.      1887   BOWEN  Virg. 
'J-\.  176  Headlong  into  the  waters  the  laggard  helms- 
man he  threw. 

1602  T.  FITZHERBERT  Afiol.  28  a,  He  casts  him  selfe 
head-long  to  hel.  1652  COTTERELL  Cassandra  in.  (1676)  34 
He  plunged  himself  headlong  into  his  grief. 

2.  Head  foremost,  as  in  rushing  forward  ;  with 
ungoverned  speed ;  with  blind  impetuosity. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomcnc  \  Arb.)  117  The  harbrainde  colte 
Which  headlong  runnes  and  for  no  bridle  bydes.  1697  DRY- 
iii'N  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  140  He  bears  his  Rider  headlong  on 
the  Foe.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  i.  i,  Darting  headlong  to 
thy  arms,  I  left  The  promis'd  fight.  1884  Chr.  World 
11  Sept.  678/4  A  train  ran  off  the  line,  and  went  headlong 
into  a  morass. 

b.  fig.  With  unrestrained  course ;  without  regard 
to  whore  one  is  going  ;  precipitately. 

1530  TINDALE  Ans"M.  More  \.  xxix,  They. .  runne  headlong 
vnto  al  mischief.  1665  MANLEY  Grotius*  L<no  C.  H'arrt's 
129  This  cast  the  Duke  head-long  upon  Counsels,  dangerous, 
and  full  of  desperation.  1721  UEKKELEY  Prcv.  Ruin  Gt. 
Brit.  Wks.  1871  III.  205  To  see  their  country  run  headlong 
into  all  those  luxurious  follies.  1875  JOWETT  Pluto  (ed.  2) 
V.  362  He  among  us  who  would  be  divine  . .  should  not  rush 
headlong  into  pleasures. 

B.  adj.    I.'  Of  heights,  t:tc.  :  Such  as  one  might 
fall  headlong  from  ;   precipitous.     Now  rare. 

c  1550  OIKKK  Matt.  viii.  32  lii  an  hedlong  place  in  to  y" 
>er,  1692  K.  WALKMR  Epictctns'  M^r.  U737*  I*i  Vou 
tumble  down  a  headlong  Precipice.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  liar. 
in.  xli,  Like  a  tower  upon  a  neadlong  rock.  1854  HAW- 
TfinKNi:  l-.n^.  Xotc-bks.  (1879)  I.  890  Such  a  headlong  hill. 

2.  Plunging  downwards  head  foremost,  as  when 
one  falls  or  dives:  a.  of  actions. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIII.  v,  They  felt  with 
headlong  fall.  1608-11  BP.  HALL  Medit.  A/  \\nvs  i.  §  60  The 
descent.. [is]  easie  and  headlong.  1856  MRS.  Bi<» 
An>\  Leigh  \.  617  Headlong  leaps  of  waters.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  612  Taking  a  headlong  dive  into  the 
deep  Atlantic. 

b.  poet,  of  a  person,  etc. 

1663  BUILEK  Hud.  i.  ii.  870  The  Friendly  Rug  preserv'd 
the  ground,  And  headlong  Knight  from  bruise  or  wound. 
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i8«y;  LONGF.  Jliaui.  viii.  124  Down  ..  Plunged  the  headlong 
Hiawatha. 

c.  Hanging  head  downmost.  rare. 
1710  Poi'K  II  'httlsor  For.  210  Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing 

slH.']>lieid  .spies  The  headlong  iiiuuiUains  ami  llie  doWDWBra 

aides. 

3.  Rushing  forward   impetuously  ;  wildly  impe- 
tuous.    Of  actions  or  agents. 

1590  Si'ENSEit  F.  Q.  IL  xi.  18  Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his 
headlong  ruine  may  sustayne.  1613  J.  DENNIS  .Sccr.  AngL 
i.  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  158  The  rivers  making  way  ..  With 
headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
xn.  120  The  moving  legions  speed  their  headlong  way. 
1718  Freethinker  No.  88  P  4  At  her  Call,  he  plunged  into 
the  headlong  Stream.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  122 
They  saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  .drive  before  it  in 
headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain.  Ibid.  540  Wild 
mountain  passes.. torn  by  headlong  torrents. 

4.  Jig.  Characterized    by    unrcstrni liable    or    un- 
govenied   haste ;    precipitate,    madly  impetuous ; 
rash,  reckless.     Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. 

1566  T.  STAPLKTON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  iv.  58  Of  most  high 
wickednes  or  of  hedlonge  arrogancic.  1586  J.  HOOKEH 
Giraltt.  Irt-l,  in  Holinshed  II.  89/2  The  lord  Thomas  being 
youthfull,  rash,  and  headlong.  1640  YOKKE  Union  Hon.  29 
The  headlong  crew  of  London  favour  the  rebelles.  1791 
COWPER  Odyss.  11.  322  Injurious  Mentor  !  headlong  orator  ! 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  xxi,  The  sparkling  glance  . .  Of 
hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  7  Oct.  5/1 
Rash  and  headlong  leaders. 

Hence  f  Hea'dlongwise  adv.y  in  a  headlong  way, 
precipitately.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  29  Should  still  run  on  end,  and  head- 
longwise  fall  unto  such  base  varlets. 

t  Hea'dlong,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.]  ^ 

1.  trans.  To  cast  headlong ;  to  precipitate. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXH.  ii,  To  headlong  him 
their  thoughtes  devise.  1622  H.  SYUKNMAM  Serin.  Sol.  Occ. 
it.  (1637)  170  That  place  from  which  he  was  headlonged. 
?«i65sT.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1861-2)  III.  §3  (D.)  Our  own  sinful 
ignorance  that  headlongs  us  to  confusion. 

2.  intr.  To  proceed  in  a  headlong  fashion. 

1654  TRAPP  Contm.  Esther\\.  14  [They]  hurried  and  head- 
longed  in  a  turbulent  manner. 

t  Hea'dlongly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HEADLONG  a. 
+  -LY-.]  In  headlong  manner  ;  =  HEADLONG  adv. 

1610  R.  ABBOT  Old  Way  29  Warning  vs  . .  to  doe  nothing 
headlongly  and  rashly,  a.  1612  DONNE  BiatfwoTDf  (1644)  94 
In  France  the  Lawes  abound  against  Duells,  to  which  they 
are  headlongly  apt.  1653  Cons  id.  Dissolv.  Crt.  Cfuincery 
16  They  were  not  hurried,  or  headlongly  driven  on. 

Hea'dlongness.  rare,  [see  -NESS.]  Headlong 
quality  or  speed  ;  preclpitateness,  rashness. 

iejfo  Afol.  Pr.  Orange  \n,PIit>nix{iT2\}  I.  517  By  the  Head- 
longness  or  Hastiness  of  some.  1865  Pall  MallG.  23  Dec., 
It.,  saves  him  from  any  dangerous  headlongness  of  impulse. 

Mea'dloilgS,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [An  altera- 
tion of  the  earlier  HEADLINGS.]  -—  HEADLONG  adv, 

[c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10980  [MS.  i6th  c. ;  cf.  HEADLINGS  i] 
He  hurlit  down  hedlonges  to  the  hard  erthe.]  1546  BALE 
Eng:  l-'otarics  \.  (1560)  21  She  should  haue  bene  brought 
into  a  high  mountaine  &  there  throne  down  headlonges. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  i.  (1805)  101  To  rome  hed- 
longes the  contrary  waye.  1558  l!i>.  WATSON  .SVr.  S>icrant. 
xxvi.  166  To  runne  hedlonges  without  bridle,  from  one  crime 
to  another.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A .  Bede  vi.  135  That's  the  road 
yoiiM  all  like  to  go,  headlongs  to  ruin. 

t  Hea'dly,  a.  Obs.  Also  i  h6afodlfc,  4 .haued- 
liche,  hedly.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -LY  l.]  Chief,  prin- 
cipal ;  capital ;  (of  sins^  deadly. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  pzet  we  us  healdan . .  wib  \>&  heafodlican 
leahtras.  \\yoAyenb.  15  J>e  zeuen  hauedliche  zennes.  £1380 
WVCLIP  St'7.  Wks.  III.  162  pis  weddyng  is  broken  by  iche 
hedly  synne.  [1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  J-',  m.  lii.  32  The  filthy  and 
contagious  Clouds  Of  headly  Murther,  Spoyle,  and  Villany. 
Fols.  2,  3,  4  heady.] 

t  Headly,  adv.  Obs,  Also  4  heedli.  [f.  HEAD 
sb.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  heady  manner;  impetuously; 
precipitately ;  headily. 

1388  WYCLIF  jnrfg.  v.  22  The  strongeste  of  enemyes  fledden 
with  hire,  and  felden  heedli.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch,  iv.  in 
Ashm.  (1652)45  Headly  they  proceed  as  men  well  nighmadd. 

Head-man, headman, head  man.  Forms: 
see  HEAD  sb.  [OE.  htafodman  :  cf.  MHG.  houbct- 
wa?i,  hoiiptniant  Gcr.  haitftmannt  ON.  hifuQs- 
madr,  Sw.  hitfvndman.  Sec  HKAD  sb.  63.] 

1.  Chief  man,  chief,  leader.  In  various  contextual 
applications. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  155/20  Priinas, 
heafodman,  net  |iegn.  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1101  pa 
wurdon  pa  heafodmen  wiSemeden  togeanes  bam  cyn^c. 
cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  123  5>f  ha  hefdmen  of  hisscrc  worlde 
hefaen  icnawen  crist.  c  1200  OKMIN  297  Moysaes  \v:iss 
luefedd  niann  Off  Issraaele  bcode.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
44 1  To  be  halden  heuydman  of  all  be  liale  werde.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  John  vii.  50  An  headman,  &  a 
doctor  of  the  lawe.  1609  SKENE  Reg:  Maj.  164  All  Lords, 
and  heidmen  of  all  parts  of  this  Realme.  1791  \V.  B.\ 
Carolina  489  The  head  men,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  nation, 
were  convened,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  K.  Aii^/in,  Head-man, 
the  chief  hind  on  a  farm.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  lirii.  India 
I.  407  The  landholders  and  head-men  of  the  villages.  1873 
Act  36  fy  37  Viet.  c.  88  §  2  The  term  '  foreign  state  '  includes 
any  foreign  nation . .  sovereign,  prince,  chief,  or  headman. 

f  2.       HKAKSMAN  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1673  [R.    I-I:H,H]    Transp.    Rf/i.   69   Probationer  for  the 
hcadinans  office.     >8i6  BYRON  Parisina  xv,  The  headman 
.'dd.  headsman].. Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true. 

Hea'd-mark.  Sc.     [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  MARK  sb.] 

1.  The   peculiarity  of  head,  face,  and   features, 

which  distinguishes  each  individual  of  a  species  : 


HEAD-MOULD. 

said  primarily  of  sheep,  and  opposed  to  any 
artificial  mark  as  of  a  brand  or  '  buist'.  Hence  to 
know  by  head-mark  :  to  know  by  personal  appear- 
ance, recognize  by  face. 

1727  P.  WALKER  Remark.  Passages  169  ijam.)  K.  James 
VI. .knowing  them  all  by  head-mark.  1805  FOHSYTH 
Beauties  Scot  I.  II.  iSo  An  intelligent  shepherd  knows  all 
his  sheep  from  personal  acquaintance,  called  head-mark, 
and  can  swear  to  the  identity  of  a  sheep  as  he  could  to  that 
of  a  fellow-servant.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  x\.note.  He  knew 
every  book,  as  a  shepherd  does  the  individual  <>f  hi>  flock, 
by  what  iscalled  head-mark.  1888  BRYCK  Anur.  C<>nintiu. 
II.  Ix.  426  In  cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neigh- 
bours by  headmark. 

2.  A  headland  marking  the  limits  of  fields. 

1820  I).  TURNER  Nortnandy  II.  101  Not  a  fence  to  be  seen  ; 
nor  do  there  even  appear  to  be  any  balks  or  head-marks. 

Head  Master,  hea:d-ma*ster.  The  prin- 
cipal master  of  a  school,  having  assistant  masters 
under  him. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  357  The  head  maister  of  the 
schole  lysteneth.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Gymnasitirch^tivz 
head  Master  of  the  place  where  Champions  did  exerciv 
the  head  Master  of  a  School.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  29  Apr. 
an.  1778,  We  were  all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  head-master.  1829  LYTTON  Devcreux  \.  iii.  The 
head-master  publicly  complimented  him. 

Hence Head-ma'sterdom  (iwncc -wd.~]^  the  world 
or  sphere  of  Head  Masters.  Head-ma'stersMp, 
the  position  or  office  of  Head  Master. 

18*7  ARNOLD  Let.  21  Oct.  in  Stanley  Life  <$•  Corr.  ii. 
(1890)  48  Wishing  to  procure  for  me  the  head-mastership  at 
Rugby.  1892  Pall  Mail  G.  21  Jan.  2/2  The  successful 
removal  of  Uppingham  to  Borth  by  Mr.  Thring  was  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  annals  of 
headinasterdom. 

Head  Mistress,  hea:d-mrstress.    The 

principal  mistress  of  a  school,  having  assistant 
mistresses  under  her. 

1872  (May)  Prospectus  Sclwol  IVometfs  Ednc.  Union, 
The  School  will  be  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
a  qualified  Head  Mistress,  who  will  have  the  same  powers 
and  duties  as  the  Head  Master  of  a  Public  School.  1881 
Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  483  The  attendant  soon  brought 
the  head-mistress. 

Hence  Head-mistress-ship,  the  position  or 
office  of  Head  Mistress. 

Hea'd-nioney.  Money  paid  for  or  by  each 
person  or  head. 

1.  A  fee,  tax,  etc.  paid  per  head ;  a  poll  tax ;  a 
capitation  fee. 

1530  PALSGK.  230/1  Heed  money,  truaige.  a  1618  RALEIGH 
Ron.  (1644)  101  He  used  David's  Law  of  Capitation  or 
Head-money,  and  had  of  every  Duke  ten  marks,  a  1716 
Politia  United Prm'.  in  Somers  Tracts  (1810)  III.  632  All 
the  people  of  the  land.. pay  yearly  for  head  money. ,xd. 
J794  J-  GIFFORD  Louis  XVI.  119  An  ancient  custom.. by 
which  a  kind  of  poll-tax  was  levied  upon  the  subjects  of 
either  nation  in  the  other,  called,  in  England,  Itcmi-ino'isy  ; 
in  France,  argent  du  cht-f.  1819  REKS  Cycl.  s.  v.  flcad, 
Capitation . .  called  also  poll  and  head-money. 

2.  A  sum  paid  for  each  prisoner  taken  at  sea,  for 
each  slave  recovered,  or  for  each  person  brought 
in  certain  circumstances. 

1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5099/3  Her  Majesty's  Bounty  for  the 
Head-Money  of  the  Prisoners  taken  in  the  . .  St.  France. 
1868  Every  Boy's  Ann.  iRtldg.)  219  The  freed  Africans 
were  made  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany, .received  the  head  money  allowed  by  government. 
1893  \V.  T.  WAWN  S.  Sea  fs/amicrs  67  A  small  sum  per 
head  for  all  recruits  [Polynesian  jabourers]  brought  to 
Queensland  ..  The  practice  of  paying  'head-money'  was 
stopped  loth  March,  1884. 

t  3.   Payment  for  redemption  from  death.    Obs. 

a  1533  Lu.  HERNEBS  Huon  xhi.  142  To  pay  me  for  a  knmv- 
lege  euery  yere  .iiii.  drams  of  gold  for  thy  ned  money. 

Hea'dmost,  a-     [f-  HEAD  sl>.  +  -HOST.] 

1.  Most  forward  or  advanced  in  order  or  progres- 
sion,    a.  Said  esp.  of  the  foremost  ship  of  a  line. 

1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit,  36  My  sattia  (that  was  headmost 
by  much)  kept  sight  of  her  all  night.  1727  A.  HAMM- 
TON  Ntiv  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  1.  226,  I  kept  in  the  headmost 
Jonk,  and  a  good  Officer  in  the  sternmost.  1797  N  ELSON  in 
A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  40  The  Excellent  was  engaged  with 
the  headmost,  and  . .  leewardmost  of  the  Spanisn  division. 
1850  SCORESHY  WkoUmtut*  Adv.  v.  11859)  72  Each  striving 
to  be  headmost  in  the  chase. 

b.  Foremost  of  any  advancing  series. 

1676  MAKVELL  Mr.  Smirke  62  [65]  They  ..  would  joyn, 
and  at  le.-^t  be  llie  Headmost  in  the  Persecution  of  their 
own  former  Party.     1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  ii,  Ti- 
the headmost  foes  appeared.    1856  MKS.  S  i  oivi:  /'m'  1 1 .  xxi. 
216  They  saw  the  headmost  squirrel  walk  into  Dred's  h:uid. 

2.  Topmost.     Chiefly  Jial. 

1798  H.  TOOKE  Purify  (1829)  I.  i.  ix.  423  Where  you  may 
use  indifferently . .  Topmost,  Upmost  or  Headmost.  Mod. 
Sc.  Gang  up  the  glen  to  the  heidmost  house. 

tHea'd-mould1.  Obs.  [f.  MOULD  skull.]  The 
skull.  Only  in  Head-mould-shot :  see  quot.  1719. 
So  Head-mould-shottenness  :  see  quot.  1 684. 

1684  tr.  Swcl's  J/cn:  Comfit.  IX.  321  Seiriasis.  or,  An 
Inflammation  of  the  lirain,  and  of  its  Membranes,  .ittentied 
with  a  Hollowness  of  the  Mold  of  the  Head.. It  may  be 
called  Head-mold-shottennen  most  properly.  1719  QUINCV 
Pkys.  />/V/.,  Head-Moitld-shot^  is  when  the  Sutures  of  the 
Skull,  generally  the  Coronal,  ride  ;  that  is,  have  their  ]:. 
shoot  over  one  another.  1781  Gcntl.  Mag.  LI.  653  (Land. 
Bills  of  Mortality)  Headmouldshot,  Horseshoehead,  and 
Water  in  the  Head . .  20. 

Head-mould  -',  -moulding.  Arch.  A  variant 
of  HOOD-MOULD,  -ING,  given  iu  some  mod.  Diets. 


HEAD-NOTE. 

1875    KM', MI   Pi  :  .'ad-molding.     1889  Cent. 

!<    :.,  H'..  i  ni.'ld,  -molding. 

Head-note. 

1.  Jaw.  A  summary  prefixed  to  the  report  ot  a 
decided  en.-*,  stating  the  principle  of  the  decision, 
with,  Utterly,  an  outline  of  the  facts. 

1855  SIR  R.  B.  CROwnER  Conim.  Bench  Kif.  XVI.  491  The 

head  note  or  the  side  or  marginal  note  of  a  report,  is  a  thing 

•  •,  hich  much  -I  i  -e  of  thought  is  required. 

1885  La-:f  A',/    14  Q.  Bench  Uiv.  812  The  facts  . .  may  be 

gathered  from  the  above  head-note. 

2.  Mus.  A  note  produced  in  the  second  or  third 
register  of  the  voice  :  cf.  HEAD-VOICE. 

1869  in  F.ng.  Meek.  IX.  No.  220.  259  The  result  will  be 
the  enii^K'n  of  a  firm,  clear,  sharp  head  note.  1889  < 

i  V.  522  The  peculiarity  of  the  female  voice  is 
the  possession  of  a  large  range  of  fine  head-notes  in  the 
place  of  the  male  falsetto. 

t  Hea'd-pan.  Obi.  [OE.  hfafodpanne,  f.  hiafod 
HEAD  t  panne  PAN.]  Skull,  brain-pan. 

r  looo  Ags.   Gasp.    Matt,   xxvii.    33  On   f>a   stowe   be  ys 

renemned  golgotha,  \XIA  is,  heafod-pannan  stow  [Limits/. 

G.  heafudponne^  st.  .wa].    c  1000  .Vn.r.  I.sechd.  I.  370  Hundes 

panne  xecnucad.     13..   Sir  Beues  (A.)  2876  A  karf 

al >  !iU  heued  pan. 

Hea'd-peuny.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1.  A  polftax  or  capitation  fee.  Cf.  HEAD-MONEY. 

i  1200  ORMIN  3293  He  shollde  baer  forr  himm  Hiss  haefedd- 
peninng  reccnenn.  1444  Act  23  Hen.  I'l.  c.  7  La  somme  de 
Ix  li.  &  pluis,  appellez  hede  peniez.  c  1460  Tav-'iielcy  Myst. 
(Surtees)  70  Byd  ych  man  com  to  you  holly.  And  hryng  to 
you  a  heede  penny.  1624  CAIT.  SMITH  I'irginia  IV.  167 
A  Penny  vpon  euery  Poll,  called  a  head-penny, 

2.  A  personal  or  individual  ecclesiastical  payment 
or  offering. 

1550  CROWLEY  Inform.  «r  Petit.  lib,  .1.  d.  to  the  curate, 
which  he  called  an  heade  penye,  and  .vi.  d.  to  .ii.  clarkes. 
1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  182  First-fruits,  Redemption  of 
the  first-borne,  head-pence,  and  such  like,  were  by  his  Laws 
reserved  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  priests. 

Hea'd-piece.  The  piece  that  covers  or  forms 
the  head. 

1.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  head,  a  helmet. 
'535  LATIMER  Serin.,  Insurrect.  North  (1844)3'  Take  also 

the  helmet  or  head-piece  of  health,  a  1627  HAVWARD 
/ '/  1 1630)  37  He  finding  the  Earle . .  without  his  helmet 
. .  tooke  of  his  owne  headpeece  and  put  it  on  the  Earles  head. 
1697  DRVUEN  sEneid  vll.  (1886)  176  The  shining  headpiece 
and  the  shield,  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome,  Lake  AV 
gilha  xxviii,  Mamilius  smote  Herminius  Through  head- 
piece and  through  head.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  %  Arm.  106 
The  head-pieces  of  these  warriors. 

2.  Any  coveting  for  the  head  ;  a  cap. 

1551  lm>.  Ch.  Goods  Surrey  (1869)  oo  Vj  amyses  or  hed 
peases.    1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  ii.  26  He  that  has  a  house  to 
put 's  head  in,  has  a  good  Head-peece.     1824  Miss  FERRIEK 
Inker,  xvii,    His  ordinary   head-piece,  a  striped   woollen 
nightcap.     1824  Miss  MITPORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  213 
A  fine  plain  clear-starched  caul . .  was  plaited  on  a  Scotch 
gauze  head-piece. 

3.  The  head,  skull,  cranium,  arch. 

1579  SPENSER  Shefh.  Cal.  May  241  In  his  headpeace  he 
felt  a  sore  payne.  1617  F.  E.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (1680)  89  One 
and  the  self-same  Hood  doth  fit  the  head-piece  of  divers 
Actors.  1836-8  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristofli.,  Arharnians  II.  ii, 
I  will  speak,  sir,  with  my  head-piece  On  a  butcher's  chop- 
ping-block. 

b.  The  figure-head  of  a  ship. 

1807-8  SYD.  SMITH  Plymlcy's  itftt.  Wks.  1859  II.  136/1 
A  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  going  down  to  Chatham, 
as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker  gun-vessel. 

4.  The  head,  as  seat  of  the  intellect ;  brain. 
1588   FKA'-'SCE  La-uiers  Log.  I.  i.  2  Not  lurking  in  the 

;re  head-pieces  of  one  or  two  loytering  Fryers.  1613 
Crt.  ff  Times  Jos.  I  11849)  I.  262  The  hurt. .which  was 
feared  had  somewhat  crazed  his  headpiece.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  11824)  I.  79  You  have  an  excellent  head-piece 
for  your  years,  c  1817  HOGG  Tales  ft  Sk.  V.  231  An  easy, 
good-natured,  and  gentlemanly  being,  .with  no  great  head- 
piece. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  402  With 
a  real  good  headpiece  too,  though  there  's  not  much  book- 
learning  in  it. 

b.  A  man  possessed  of  brains  ;  a  man  of  intellect. 

1656  Burton's  Diary  (18281  I.  309  Of  all  the  head-pieces 

that   were   there,    he  was   thought   to   give   the  strongest 

*  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  226  Is  not  this  Steward 
of  mine  a  pure  ingenious  fellow  now  ..  a  rare  head-piece? 
1803  CHALMERS  Let.  in  Lift  (1851)  I.  475  Exhibiting  yourself 

.i  great  philosopher,  a  wonderful  head-piece. 

5.  t  a.  The  protective  covering  of  the  forehead 
of  a  barded  horse  (obs.}.     b.  A  halter,  a  headstall. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  230/1  Head  pece  of  harnesse,  armet,  cha- 
frayn.  1611  CoTCR.,  Chan/rain  tic  Cheval  (Tarmes,  the 
front-stall,  head-peece,  or  forhead-piece,  of  a  barbed  horse. 
1632  SHERWOOD,  The  head-peece  of  a  bridle.  1678  LITTLE- 
TON Lat.  f'ict.  s.v.,  The  head-piece  of  a  bridle,  capistrum. 
1844  AUB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledl'ury  (1856)  I.  iii.  20  Horses 
[with]  head-pieces  and  bearing-reins. 

6.  The  top  piece  or  part  of  various  things. 

a.  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window,    b.  The  head-board  of 
a  bed.    c.  The  upper  part  of  a  section  of  a  made  mast. 
d.  The  top  part  of  a  yoke  for  attaching  cattle. 
1611    COK-R.,    Linteau,   the  lintell  or  headpeece  puer  a 
.!  A  [I'ertis  A  rchit.  11.46/1  The  Windows 
. .  Their  head-piece  may  be  upon  a  line  with  the  top  of  the 
Columns.     1794  A' ig.t,ri"g  fy  Seamanship  I.  27  The  ht  ' 

aks  on  to  the  heel  of  the  lower  tree,  and  the  head-piece 

•  •-  upper  tree.     1807  VANCOUVER  A  '"'"3)473 

. .  put  into  the  circular  noles 
of  the  flat  head-piece  [of  a  y<  .k<  ]. 

7.  J'rintittg.    A  decorative  engraving  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  first  page  of  a  volume  and  at  the 
beginning  of  books,  chapters,  etc. 
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1718  Freethinker  No.  70  f  i,  I  am  at  a  Loss  for  a  Head- 

iece  to  my   Paper ;  to  speak  in  the  Printer  s  Language. 


101  Headpieces  have  been  revived  of  late  years  ;  they  are 

mostly  tupa-il  frum  old  works. 

t  Hea'd-place.  06s. 

1.  The  residence  occupied  by  the  owner  of  a  pro- 
perty containing  several  messuages ;    the  capital 
messuage. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camdeni  20,  I  will  y'  my  newe  hous  .. 
be  deseverid  and  partyd  froom  the  hefd  place.  /Ha.  21  The 
seid  hefd  place  or  whoo  that  ocupyeth  it,  to  paye  the  hool 
rente. 

2.  A  head  or  chief  division  of  a  subject. 

1559  Br.  SCOT  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  I.  App.  vii.  15  For  the 
better  understandinge  of  the  same  [reasons],  I  wilt  brynge 
them  unto  three  head-places. 

Hea-d-plate. 

fl.   Coach-building:  see  quot.  1794.   Obs. 

1794  W.  F  ELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  171  Head  Plates  .. 
are  ornaments  made  to  fix  on  the  upper  quarters  of  a  coach 
or  chariot,  and  on  the  flats  of  a  chaise  head.  Ibid. 
172  Fig.  21,  a  fashionable  bead-rim  head-plate  for  a  crest  to 
go  in.  1809  Sporting  Ma$.  XXXIII.  276  The  crests,  in 
raised  silver,  will  be  placed  in  a  garter  in  the  head-plates. 

2.  Artillery.  '  The  plate  which  covers  the  breast 
of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage '  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875). 

3.  Saddlery.  '  The  plate  strengthening  the  point 
or  cantle  of  a  saddle-tree*  (//'<</.). 

1874  in  TOLHAUSEN  Technol.  Diet. 

4.  Entom.    The  chitinous  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  a  caterpillar  or  other  larva. 

1836  SHUCKARD  Man.  Entomol.  §  53.  37  Larva  with  a 
distinct  corneous  head-plate. 

Hea'd-quaTters,  sb.  pi.  (Rarely  sing,  head- 
quarter.) [f.  HEAD  sb.  63.] 

1.  Milit.  The  residence,  permanent  or  temporary, 
of  the  commander-in-chicf  of  an  army ;  the  place 
whence  a  commander's  orders  are  issued. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  So  Edge-hill ..  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  earl  was.  1660  Trial  Regie.  158  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Army  were  at  Windsor.  1767  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  iii.  279  To  repair  to  the  head 
quarters  on  the  . .  western  frontiers.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft. 
KonHtt'illc\.  12  He . .  was  on  his  way  to  report  himself  at  head- 
quarters,  in  the  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  the  service. 
b.  The  officers  belonging  to  head-quarters. 

1812  in  A  H.  Craufurd  Cratifiird  f,  Light  Dm.  (1891)  218 
Lord  Wellington  and  the  whole  of  head-quarters  moved  in 
the  mournfulprocession.  1893  FORBES-MITCHELL  Remiit. 
Gt.  Mutiny  5  It  turned  out  to  be  the  Mauritius  with  head- 
quarters on  board. 

C.  '  The  man  of  war,  or  transport,  whish  carries 
thestaffof  an  expedition'  (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.\ 

2.  A  chief  or  central  place  of  residence,  meeting, 
or  business ;  a  centre  of  operations. 

1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xix.  202  Whereupon  the  can- 
vassing party  returned  to  their  head-quarters.  1860  TVN- 
DALL  Glac.  i.  xxiii.  161  The  Mattmark  hotel,  which  was  to 
be  my  head-quarters  for  a  few  days.  1888  BURGON  Li-'CS 
12  Ga.  Men  1.  ii.  178  Sound  guidance  ..  and  a  strong  con- 
tinuous impulse  from  head-quarters. 

3.  attrib.,  usually  in  form  head-quarter. 

1879  LUBBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  H  Eauc.  i.  5  For  recruiting 
expenses,  headquarter  expenses,  or  non-effective  charges. 
1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  194,  I  must  drive  round  by  the 
headquarter  camp  to  explain  about  my  going. 

Hea'd-race.  The  race  or  flume  which  brings 
water  to  a  mill-wheel.  Cf.  (ail-race. 

1846  KANE  tr.  RfMman's  Turbines  12  Head  race  and 
tail  race.  1873  Act  36  4-  37  Viet.  c.  71  §  17  No  person 
shall  catch  . .  any  salmon  . .  in  the  head  race  or  tail  race  of 
any  mill. 

Head-rail '. 

1.  One  of  the  rails  at  the  head  of  a  ship. 

1823  in  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.  1:1850  Kmiiin.  Karig. 
(Weale)  123  Head-rails,  those  rails  in  the  head  which 
extend  from  the  back  of  the  figure  to  the  cat -head  and  bow, 
and  which  are  not  only  ornamental  to  the  frame,  but  useful 
to  that  part  of  the  ship. 

2.  The  upper  horizontal  piece  of  a  door-frame. 
1874  TOLHAUSEN   Technol.  Diet.,   Head-rail,  linteau  en 

cl<>is"n.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  A/t-i.  h. 

Hea'd-rail  -.  Ob;,  exc.  Hist.  [OE.  hiafod- 
hrxgl  (Sweet),  f.  htafod  head  +  hn^l  garment, 
dress.]  The  kerchief  or  head-dress  of  women  in 
Old  English  times. 

1834  PLANCH£  Brit.  Costume  35  The  head-dress  of  all 
classes  is  a  veil  or  long  piece  of  linen  or  silk  wrapped  round 
the  head  and  neck . .  The  Saxon  name  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  hajfodes  ra;gel  (head-rail' or  waefles.  1860  FAIRHOLT 
Costume  En£.  'ed.  2)  43  The  hood,  coverchief,  or  head- 
rail  (tin:  latter  being  the  genuine  Saxon  name). 

Hea'd-roll.     1 1-  A  phylactery.  Obs. 

1583  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Deut.  xlvi.  275  Men  must  haue 
Gods  lawe  continually  in  their  sight  and  make  as  it  were  a 
headroll  thereof. 

2.  A  roll  or  list  of  names  of  individuals. 

1864  I!UKTON  Scot  Air.  I.  iii.  114  Kroissart  gives ^a  head- 
roll  of  those  whose  names  he  remembered.  1877  W.  URL'CE 
Ci'ium,  /\t-'.  306  Names  which  hold  an  honorable  place  in 
the  annals  and  headrolls  of  the  Church. 

I  Hea'drooni.  .SV.  Ot  .       HI:ADLANI»  i. 

1572  in  i''-i-l'l>-s  Bnrt^h  Rcc.  11872)  337  It  is  statute  . .  that 
the  liaill  inhabitantis  . .  euery  ane  to  big  their  awne  heid- 
roome  betuix  the  Tolbuth  to  Peblis  brig,  c  1575  /:al/aur's 
Praelicks  439  All  landis..In  Scotland's  partis,  has  merchis 


HEADSPRING. 

thre  ;  Heid-roume,  water,  and  monthis  bprd  .  .  Heid-roume 
is  to  the  hill  direct,  Fra  the  haugh  callit  in  euect. 

Hea'd-rope. 

jl.  ( )ne  of  the  stays  of  a  mast.   Ol's. 

?  ,i  1400  Morti  A  rth.  3668  Thane  was  hede-rapys  hewene 
|>at  helde  vpe  be  mastes.  c  1475  Pict.  ( '<v.  in  Wr.-Wiiluker 
805/5  Hec  antemnis,  a  hedrope. 

2.  '  That  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  terminates 
any  sail  on  the  upper  edge,  and  to  which  it  is  ac- 
cordingly sewed.     Also,  the  small  rope  to  which 
a  flag  is  fastened,  to  hoist  it  to  the  mast-head,  or 
head  of  the  ensign  staff '  (Smyth  Sailors  \Vord-bk.~). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  22  The  Robbins  are 
little  lines  reeued  into  the  eyelet  holes  of  the  saile  vnder  the 
head  ropes.  1762-9  FALCONER  Skiptvr.  11.  2^7  To  each 
yard-arm  the  head-rope  they  extend.  1861  Chambers' 
Encycl.  II.  205  A  head-rope  along  the  top  edge. 

3.  A  rope  along  the  top  of  a  fishing-net. 

1883  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  94  The  floating  barrel  fixed 
to  the  head-rope  of  a  pilchard-net. 

4.  A  rope  for  leading  a  horse,  or  for  tying  him  up. 
1854  H,  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  115  The  halter  and 

the  heel-ropes  of  the  fleet  courser,  and  the  head-ropes. 

t Hea'd-roping.  Obs.  =  HEAD-ROPES. 

1615  E.  S.  Britain*  Huss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  630  Round 
about  the  head  and  two  sides  of  each  net^but  not  at  the 
bottom,  must  be  set  a  small  cord,  about  the  bigness  of  a  bow- 
string, which  is  called  [the]  Head-roping  or  Nostelling. 

Head-sail.  A'aiit.  A  general  name  for  any  of. 
the  sails  belonging  to  the  foremast  and  bowsprit. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  32  All  head  Sailes, 
which  are  those  belonging  to  the  fore  Mast  and  lioltspret, 
doe  keepe  the  Ship  from  the  wind,  or  to  fall  off.  1670  NAR- 
BOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Voy.  I.  11694)  21, 1  braced 
the  Head-sails  to  the  Mast.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelson  123 
The  enemy  appeared  in  great  confusion,  being  reduced  to 
his  head-sails.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  PockM'k.  vi. 
2}  221  Her  sails  should  be  much  reduced,  a  half-lowered 
foresail  or  other  small  head-sail  being  sufficient. 

Head-sheet. 

1 1.  (?)  A  sheet  put  at  the  head  of  a  bed.   Obs. 

1423  in  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV.  228  Item,  i  Hedeshete  de 
Rcyns  veilx,  de  ii  toelx.  £1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture 
925  Bobe  hedshete  &  pillow  also.  ?c  1475  Sar.  lowt  Degre 
843  Your  headshete  shall  be  of  pery  pyght,  With  dyamondes 
set  and  rubyes  bryght. 

2.  Naut.  A  sheet  belonging  to  the  head-sails. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  6  The  men  . .  to  . . 
stand  firmly  on  the  head  sheets. 

Headship  (he-djip  .  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  position  or  office  of  head,  chief,  principal,  or 
supreme  governor ;  chiefship,  leadership ;  the  first 
place  or  position  ;  supremacy,  primacy. 

1582  BENTLEY  Mem.  Matroncs  in.  272  Knocke  Sisera  of 
Roome  in  the  temples  of  his  usurped  headship.  i6j4GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  54  Hedship  of  one  of  the  principal  Colledges. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  SUOJ.TZ  Henry  the  Eighth,  (who 
being  of  all  mortal  men  the  most  unfit  for  a  Churchman, 
ascribed  to  himself  the  Headship  of  the  Church).  1736  NEAL 
Hist.  Purit.  III.  342  As  to  the  Supremacy,  he  thinks  such 
an  Headship  as  the  Kings  of  England  claim.. is  not  to  be 
justified.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brmimat  Or/  xiv.  The  pri/e 
is  the  headship  of  the  river.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gltttxinfs 
Ser.  II.  113  The  headship  of  a  college  is  the  best  prize 
which  the  fellows  of  the  society  have  to  bestow.  1886  Ri  ,- 
KIS  J'rxterita  I.  vii.  209  Keeping  ..  the  headship  of  her 
class  [in  school). 

Hea'dsruan.  [f.  head's,  genitive  of  HEAD  + 
MAN  :  cf.  draughtsman^ 

1.  A  chief,  leader,  head  man.     Now  rare. 

la  1400  MorteArth.  281  The!  . .  Hyngede of  beire  hedclys- 
mene  by  hundrethes  at  ones.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
(1821)  II.  478  Mony  othir  noblis  and  heidismen.  1602  znd 
PI.  Return fr.  Parnass.  iv.  iii.  1864  The  worshipfull  heads- 
men of  the  towne.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner's  Right  xix. 
183  One  boss  or  headsman. 

2.  One  who  beheads  ;  an  executioner. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  H'ell  iv.  iii.  342  Come  headesman,  off 
with  his  head.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  A  rgcnis  1.  vi.  14 
Brought  upon  the  scaffold  to  offer  her  tender  necke  to  the 
Headsmans  axe.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  v.  xxvi,  The 
griesly  headsman 's  by  his  side. 

3.  The  man  in  command  of  a  whaling  boat,  who 
steers  till  the  whale  is  struck,  and  then  moves  to  the 
head  of  the  boat. 

1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm  Wha.lt  xiii.  157  The  crew  of  the 
boat,  .consists  of  the  headsman,  boatsteerer  and  four  hamls 
..The  headsman,  .has  the  command  of  the  boat.  Ibiii.  164 
The  line  is  running  through  the  groove  at  the  head  of  the 
boat  . .  the  headsman,  cool  and  collected,  pours  water  upon 
it  as  it  passes.  1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  I.  53  We  gain  on  one  fine 
fellow,  which  our  headsman  is  steering  for. 

4.  Mining.  A  labourer  in  a  colliery  who  pushes 
coal  from  the  workings  to  the  tramway ;  a  '  putter'. 

1841  Collieries  <t  Coal  Trade  (ed.  2)  227  These  (who  push 
a  tram  singly)  are  called  hewing  putters  or  headsmen  :  the 
others  are  two  to  a  tram,  and  are  called  headsmen  and  foals. 
1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northiimb.  f,  Durh.  30 
This  little  boy  is  called  a  foal.  He  sometimes  assists  the 
headsman  by  pushing  the  tub  beside  him. 

Hea-dspring. 

1.  The  fountain-head  or  main  source  of  a  stream. 
1430-40  LVDG.  ]>,Khas  I.  xii.  (1544)  23  a,  From  one  lu-il- 

spring  There  ran  out  riuers  and  stremes  of  al  cunning.  1586 

HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1808)  VI.  iv.  40  The  riuei 

flowed  from  this  head  spring.     1691  T.  H[AI 

/«?'<•«/.  p.  1-vii,  The  i^reat  winding  of  the  River  ..  and   trie 

low-lying  of  Ihe  Head-springs  of  it.      1876  BANCROFT  l/iit. 

!'.  S.  HI.  iii.  S4  The  land  was  not  less  fertile  to  the  very 

head-springs  of  the  river. 

2.  Jig.  The  chief  source  of  anything  ;  the  quarter 
whence  anything  originates. 


HEAD-STALL. 

£1450  in  Pol.  Rel.  Xf  L.  Poems  (rS66)  47  Hetle-spryngand 
welle  of  perfite  continence  !  1577  ii'.  ffttitittgvr^s  Decades 
11592)  630  As  the  Sunne  is  the  headspring  of  the  \\z\\\.  and 
the  heat :  so  is  the  Father  the  headspring  of  the  Son.  1698 
NORRIS  Prod.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  30  Faith  being. .the  Head- 
Spring  of  all  that  is  good  in  us.  1859  M\\.\.  Liberty  ii.  46 
1'he  two  headsprings  of  ethical  as  of  all  other  philosophy. 

Head-stall,  headstall  ,he-<l|St£l  ,  **.'  [I. 
HEAD  sl>.  t  STAI.I,,  OK.  steal/  position,  standing 
position,  standing  place,  place,  stall  for  horses,  etc. 

Possibly  applied  first,  as  \njingcr-slalli  to  a  closed  place  or 
made  to  contain  a  part,  and  thence  extended  to  the  open 
casing  of  a  head-stall.} 

+  1.  (?)  See  quot.  Obs. 

:4<>4  Mann.  $  //<>««•/<.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  264  Item,  for  a  hed- 

.lle  for  the  taberet,  iiij.  d. 

2.  The  part  of  a  bridle  or  halter  that  fits  round 
the  head. 

1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Kd'M.  II'  (1830)  153,  x  hedstalles  and 
x  broderayns  for  x  hobyes  and  palfreys.  1592  GKKI:NE  Art 
Civtny  Catch.  II.  5  A  litle  white  leather  head-sl.il  and  rains. 
1684  EVELYN  Diary  17  Dec.,  The  reins  and  headstalls  were 
of  crimson  silk.  1715-20  1'orp,  lttfui\\u.  676  And  fix 'd  their 
headstalls  to  his  chariot-side.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES.S'/OH^'S 
.S/.  I'oiir  vi.  25  The  collar-shanks  were  neatly  coiled  under 
the  headstalls. 

3.  A  bandage  worn  by  ancient   flute-players  to 
prevent  undue  distension  of  the  cheeks  in  blowing. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .S'w//.,  Head-Stall,  among  antient 
musicians.  1888  in  STAINEK  Si  HARRETT  Diet.  AIns.  T. 

Hence  Head-stall  v.  nonce-wd.  trans.,  to  put  a 
headstall  on  (a  horse). 

1616  SUKFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  92  You  must  first 
beat  him  from  these  faults,  before  you  goe  about  to  head- 
stall him. 

t  Head-Stall,  sb?  0/>s.  A  choir-stall  for  a  chief 
official,  having  its  back  against  the  screen,  i.e. 
facing  east. 

c  1515  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  483  Karving 
a:id  ioynyn^  for  x  hedstalles  with  their  tabernacles  of  them. 

Hea-d-stick. 

1 1.  An  ancient  piece  of  artillery.    Obs. 
1549  Compl.  Scot^.  vi.  41  Slants,  and  half  slangis,  quartar 
slangis,  hede  stikkis,  murdresans. 

2.  Naut.  '  A  short   round  stick  with  a  hole  at 
each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope  of  some 
triangular  sails  is  thrust,  before  it  is  sewed  on.   Its 
use  is  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  sail  from  twisting  ' 
(Smyth  Sailor's  WorJ-bk.'). 

1794  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  128  The  hoist-rope  is  put 
through  the  holes  in  the  head-stick. 

3.  Printing.  (See  tjuot. ) 

1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Print.  310  Head  stick ;  pieces  of  furni- 
ture put  at  the  head  of  pages  when  a  furm  is  imposed,  to 
make  the  margin  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

Headstock.    [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  STOCK  sb.] 

1.  Name  applied  to  the  bearings  or  supports  of 
revolving  parts  in  various  machines. 

a.  The  framing  which  supports  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel 
or  axle,  b-  That  part  of  a  lathe  which  carries  the  mandrel 
or  live  stock,  c.  The  framework  in  which  the  carriage  of  a 
spinning-mule  runs.  d.  The  head  which  supports  the 
cutters  in  a  planing  machine,  e.  (pi-)  Mining.  A  frame 
over  a  shaft,  carrying  the  pulleys  for  the  hoisting  cables  ;  a 
gallows-frame,  i.  The  stock  of  a  bell. 

a.  1731  BRIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  6  A  quad- 
ruple Crank  . .  the  Center  . .  is  fixed  in  Brasses  at  each  End 
in  two  Head-stocks. 

b.  1812-16   ].   SMITH   Panorama  Sc.  <§•  Art  I.  55    An 
accommodation  of  a  few  inches  is  obtained  by  screwing  H 
further  through  or  out  of  the  headstock.    1863  SIR  W.  FAIR- 
BAIRN   Mills    II.  9  A  large  headstock,  carrying  a  hollow 
spindle  through  which  is  inserted  a  mandrill. 

C.  1851  L.  D.  15.  GORDON  in  Art  Jrnl.  Illustr.  Catal. 
p.  vi**/1  In  some  Mules  the  headstock  is  placed  in  advance 
of  the  roller-beam,  towards  the  middle  of  its  length.  1879 
CassclTs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  395/2  Seven  ..  to  nine  hundred 
spindles,  .arranged,  .upon  the  '  carriage '.  .in  one  long  row, 
which  is  interrupted  at  the  middle,  .by  the  'headstocfc  *. 

d.  1863  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Mills  II.  n  A  headstock 
carrying  two  cutters,  one  for  roughing,  and  the  other  for 
finishing. 

6.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  19  Nov.  238/1  It  . .  was  taking  the 
chair  and  men  . .  over  the  headstpcks.  1882  Pall  Mall  G. 
25  Jan.  8/2  The  engineman  . .  failed  to  pull  up  in  time  to 
prevent  the  ascending  empty  cage  from  being  wound  over 
the  headstocks. 

f.  1881  Standard  20  Dec.  2/1  In  ordinary  peals  the  bells 
are  swung  well  upwards,  and.  .every  headstock  is  provided 
with  a  stop,  to  prevent  the  bell  accidentally  turning  over. 
1882  Ibid,  20  Mar.  2/4  The  bell  is  secured  to  the  headstock 
by  iron  straps  passing  through  its  canons  and  bolted  above 
the  stock. 

2.  Sc.  (See  quote.) 

1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes fy  Leg,  (1858)  420 The  schoolmaster 
would  call  on  the  boys  to  divide  and  choose  for  themselves 
'  Head-stocks  *,  i.e.,  leaders,  for  the  yearly  cock-fight.  1854 
—  Sc/i.  ty  Schm.  iii.  (1857)  5°>  I  contributed  in  no  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  head-stock  or  leader. 

Hea'dstone,  head  stone. 

1.  (Jiead  stone}  The  chief  stone  in  a  foundation ; 
the  cornerstone  of  a  building.     Alsajfig. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxvii[i].  22  The  same  stone  which  the 
buylaers  refused,  is  become  the  heade  stone  in  the  corner 
[Wvci.iK  the  bed  of  the  corner].  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  i  His 
first  foundation  and  as  it  were  the  head  stone  of  his  whole 
Structure.  1870  ROSSETTI  Poems  (1872)  37  Thou  headstone 
of  humanity,  Groundstone  of  the  great  Mystery. 

2.  (Jiea'dstone)  An  upright  stone  at  the  head  of 
a  grave  ;   a  gravestone. 

1773  ASH,  Headstone,  .a  gravestone  set  up  at  the  head  with 
an  inscription.  1787  Sederunt  Managers  Kirk  Canongate 
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22  Feb.  \n  Burns*  llfks.  118561  II.  35  The  said  managers  .. 
grant  power  and  liberty  to  the  said  Robert  Hums  to  erect  a 
headstone  at  the  grave  of  the  said  Robert  Fergusson.  1833 
TENNYSON  Poems  3  Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still,  Ami 
at  my  headstone  whisper  low,  And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines 
blow.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i.  5  The  churchyards,  with 
theirgrassy  mounds  and  venerable  headstones. 

t  Hea'dstoops,  adv.  Ol>s.  In  5  hedstoupis. 
[f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -stoiipes  an  advb.  genitive,  from  root 
of  ME.  stoupen,  OE.  stupian^  to  STOOP  :  lit.  '  with 
the  head  falling'.]  Head  downmost ;  headlong. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6638  Mony  hurlit  doun  hedstoupis  to 
(>e  hard  vrthe.  Ibid.  7434  Hedstoupis  of  his  horse  he  hurlit 
to  ground. 

Headstrong  (he-dstr^rj),  a.  [f.  HEAD  sb.  + 
STRONG  a. ;  lit.  strong  of  or  in  head.] 

1.  Of  persons :    Determined  to  have  one's  own 
way  or  to  pursue  one's  own  course ;  wilful,  obsti- 
nate ;  violently  self-willed. 

I398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvi.  (1495)  200  An  euyl 
seruaunte  and  heedstronge  settyth  more  byhymself  than  of 
his  lorde.  1530  PALSGR.  315/1  Heedstrong,  selfe  wylled, 
effronte,estourdi.  1590  GRKKNE  Ntver  too  late  (1600)  15 
To  tie  a  headstrong  girle  from  loue,  is  to  tie  the  Furies 
again  in  fetters.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  ix.  335  They 
were  too  stitT-necked  and  headstrong.  1710  GAY  Poems 
(1745)  I.  172  The  headstrong  coursers  tore  the  silver  reins. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Char.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  61  They 
are  testy  and  headstrong  through  an  excess  of  will  and  bias. 

2.  Of  things,  actions,  etc. :  Characterized  by  or 
proceeding  from  wilfulness  or  obstinacy. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.Acad.  i.  To  Rdr.,  That  none 
through  any  headstrong  conceit  should  be  wedded  to  private 
opinions.  1676  HALE  Contempl.  i.  317  Commonly  our  own 
choice  is  headstrong  and  foolish.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  'St. 
Pierre^s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  25  Dangerous  and  headstrong 
passions.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xv.  14  Should,  .humour 
headstrong  Drive  thee  wilfully,  .to  such  profaning. 

Hence  Hea'dstrongly  adv. 

a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  I.  xix.  (1640)  224  He  will 
head  strongly  like  a  madded  beast  runne  on  in  his  owne  race. 

Hea'dstrongness.  [f.  HEADSTRONG  +-NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  headstrong ; 
wilfulness,  obstinacy. 

1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay* s  Argents  v.  iii.  339  The  head- 
strongnesse  of  any  bad  men.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  xcviii.  483  A  little  sort  of  perverseness  and  head- 
strongness.  1867  R.  PALMER  Life  P.  Howard  131  He 
followed  out  his  views  with  a  headstrongness  that  wrought 
great  troubles. 

Hea'dswoman.  dial.  [f.  ^orfVgenitive  case  : 
cf.  HEADSMAN  sense  i.]  A  midwife. 

a  1825  in  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia.    1857  in  DUNGLISON. 

Head-tire  (he-d,t3iaj).  Now  arch,  or  dial. 
Attire  for  the  head  ;  a  head-dress. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  i  Esdras  iii.  6  An  head  tyre  of  fine 
linnen.  1653  HOLCKOFT  Procopius  i.  xiii.  20 The  King.. took 
from  him  his  Head-tire  of  gold  and  pearl,  which  tied  up  his 
hair.  1847  MRS.  SHKRWOOD  Life  xxhi.  378,  I  see  this  tyrant 
now,  in  her  smart  head-tire,  seated  in  her  elbow  chair.  1855 
ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss. ,  Head-gear  or  Head-tyret  the 
head  dress  and  its  adornments.  1885  BIULE  (R.  V.)  Jsa,  iii. 
20  The  headtires,  and  the  ankle  chains. 

Hea'd-VOice.  One  of  the  higher  registers  of 
the  voice  in  singing  or  speaking ;  applied  both  to 
the  second  register  (that  immediately  above  the 
chest-voice"^  and  to  the  third  register  or  falsetto. 

1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xxxvi.  He  has  a  remarkable 
hi:ad-voice.  1880  B.  HARTE  J.  Briggs's  Love  Story  ii, 
Come  here  !  she  cried  in  a  small  head  voice  not  unlike  a 
bird's  twitter.  1806  R.  J.  LLOYD  Gen.  of  Vowels  \T\  Jrnl. 
Anat.  <y  Pkysiol.  XXXI.  239  Here,  .in  singing  up  the  scale, 
the  'chest'  voice  changes  into  the  'head'  voice. 

Hea*d-ward,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [OE.  hfafod- 
weard:  cf.  ON.  hoft&vgrtir  body-guard.]  The 
guarding  or  protection  of  the  lord's  head  or  life  ; 
attendance  as  a  guard  upon  the  lord  or  king. 

c.1 1000  Rect.  Sing.  Pers.  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  (1840) 
I.  432  Heafod-wearde  healdan  and  hors-wearde.  1861 
PEARSON  Early  fy  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  206  note^  He  must,  .do 
heed-ward  and  horse-ward,  go  post  far  and  near,  as  he  is 
told.  1883  GREEN  Cong.  Eng.  331  To  keep  '  head-ward ' 
over  the  manor  at  nightfall,  or  horse-ward  over  its  common 
field,  .were  tenures  by  which  the  villagers  held  their  land. 

Head  ward  (ne'dwjid),  adv.  and  a.  Also  9 
-wards,  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -WARD.] 

t  A.  orig.  in  phrase  To  the  headword,  toward 
the  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  b.  Of  a 
ship :  In  advance,  ahead.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  323  A  bri?t  swerd.  .and 
be  poynt  dounward  evene  to  his  hevedward.  i66a  HOBBES 
7  Problems  vi.  Wks.  1845  VII.  44  The  ship  will  gain  the 
space  DF  to  the  headward.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv. 
iyj  Why  earthworms  are  limed  so  much  to  the  headward. 

B.  adv.    Towards  or  in  the   direction  of  the 
head. 

1798  H.  TOOKE  Purley  {18291  1-  «•  423  Where  you  may 
use  indifferently  either  Upward,  Topivardt  or  Headword, 
1862  M.  B.  EDWARDS  John  <y  /  xxix.  (1876)  221,  I  was 
thrown  headwards  from  my  seat.  1883  A.  MACLEAN  in 
Ntworial  Vol.  295  They  are  robust  enough  headward. 

C.  &1J.  Being  in  the  region  or  direction  of  the 
head. 

1667  T.  COXE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  452  The  heart-ward  part 
of  the  Vein  ..  and  the  head-ward  part  of  it.  1894  Nation 
iN.  Y.)  13  Sept.  195/1  Headward  growth  of  branches. 

I  Head-wark,  -werk.  Now  dial.  Also  6 
rarely  -work.  [OE.  h&tfodiu&rc  masc.,  ON.  hpfuft- 
wr£r headache, f.Ag/idJ head  f  zvr£work;  tf.wrkja 


HEADY. 

to  ache,  pain,  'viikir  mik  i  hofufiit1,  it  aches  me 
in  the  head.  OE.  weore  neut.,  besides  (  work ',  had 
the  senses  '  hardship,  pain,  grief'.] 

1.  Pain  in  the  head,  headache.  Cf.  dial,  belly-wark. 

riooo  Sax.  Let-chd.  II.  18  WiS  heafod  warcx  vnini 
rudan.  ("1350  in  Arch&ol,  XXX  350  All  hys  hedwcrk 
awey  x:il  synke.  c  1450  St.  CutMert  (SurtecM  8580  Alle 
hir  hedewejk  went  away.  1483  Cttth.  Angl.  180/1  j>e 
Hedewarke.  n  1510  DOUGLAS  King  Hart  \\.  Ivii,  Heid- 
wi-ik,  Hoist, and  Parlasy.  1549  Compl.  Scot,  vi 
hede  verkis,  an Je  indegestione.  16*9  Z.  BOVD  Balm  Gilead 
59  (Jam.)  A  toothache,  or  an  head-worke,  as  we  say. 

attrib.    c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  232/2  Heedwarke  suffercre. 

2.  The  Common  Corn  Poppy;    —  HEADACHK  2. 

1863  PRIOR  /Y  !»/•«.,  Headache,  or  H ead--.<.-arkt\  from  the 
effect  of  its  odour,  the  red  field-poppy,  Papaver  Rhtfas. 

Head  water,  head-water. 

1.  //.   IIea<l    waters :     The    streams    from    the 
sources  of  a  river. 

[1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  it.  10  A  ryuer  . .  there  deuyded  it 
selfe  in  to  foure  heade  waters.]  1802  A'.  Brwkt-s*  (,nr.cttcer 
(ed.  12'  s.v.  Lexington,  Lexington  . .  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Elkhorn  river.  1862  1).  WILSON  Prth.  Man  I.  viii.  271 
The  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  1878  HUXLI.V  I'hysi^r. 
4  The  main  stream  splits  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  forming  the  '  head-waters'  of  the  river. 

attrib.  1895  Educ.  Rev.  Nov.  356  The  whole  river-system, 
its  dismembered  headwater  streams  excepted. 

2.  ^lead-water- mark,  a  mark  showing  the  *  head ' 
(cf.  HEAD  sb.  17)  to  be  allowed  above  a  weir,  etc. 

1894  Act  57-8  J  'ict.  c.  clxxxvii.  §  75  [They]  shall .  .prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  being  at  anyplace  above  the  level 
of  any  head-water-mark  for  the  time  being  fixed. 

Headway.  [In  I.  short  for  ahead-way  \  in  II. 
f.  HEAI>  sb.  +  WAY  st>.] 

I.  1.  Of  a  ship:  Motion  ahead  or  forward  ;  rate 
of  progress. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  II.  i.  112  By  means  of  the  head-way  we 
had  got,  we  loofed  close  in.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(1789)  Rrij,  The  head-way  . .  is  . .  feeble.  1809  W.  IHVIN<; 
Knickcrb.  11849)  88  She  made  as  much  leeway  as  headway. 
1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  i,  The  boat  made  slight  headway 
against  it  [the  tide]. 

2.  transf.  andy%r.  Advance,  progress  (in  general). 

1775  ASH,  Head-way,  the  act  of  moving  forward,  the  mo- 
tion of  advancing.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  A'ti-.  II.  iv.  i,  There 
is  rearing,  rocking,  vociferation  ;  not  the  smallest  headway. 
1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  v.  159  Rarely,  except  in  the  open 
parishes,  do  the  demagogues  make  headway. 

II.  3.  Arch.  Room  over  head  ;  the  clear  height 
of  a  doorway,  arch,  tunnel,  or  the  like. 

1775  ASH,  Headway^,  .room  for  the  head  to  pass.  1842-76 
GWILT  Arckit  Gloss,,  Headway  of  Stairs,  the  clear  dis- 
tance, measured  perpendicularly,  from  a  given  landing  place 
or  stair  to  the  ceiling  above.  i86t  SMILES  Engineers  II. 
355  The  strength  as  well  as  lightness  of  a  bridge  of  this 
material  . .  is  of  great  moment  where  headway  is  of  import- 
ance. 1892  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.  3/3  The  bridge  has  a  clear 
headway  of  20  ft.  6  in.  above  high  water. 

4.  Mining.  (Also  headways.}  A  narrow  passage 
or  'gallery'  connecting  the  broad  parallel  passages 
boards  '  in  a  coal  mine. 


1708  J.C.CYw///.CW/*?r(i845)  41  This  Headways,  .or first 
working,  .is  carried  on,  according  to  the  Grain  of  the  Coal, 
as  it  lies  along  the  Grain,  and  not  cross  the  Grain.  Ibid. 
42  A  Yard  and  a  Quarter  broad  or  wide  for  a  Headways. 
'839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  247  A  series  of  broad  parallel  pas^a^ts 
or  bords.  .communicating  with  each  other  by  narrower  pas- 
sages or  'headways'.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining Gfass.  s.v., 
The  headways  are  the  second  set  of  excavations  in  post-and- 
stall  work. 

5.  Comb.  Headways  course  :  see  quots. 

1851  (iKEENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northitml>.  -y  Durh. 
30  Headways  Course^  a  line  of  walls  or  holings,  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  a  pannel  of  boards.  1883  GKESLEY  Gloss. 
Coal'inining,  Headways  Course,  when  a  set  of  headings 
or  walls  extend  from  side  to  side  of  a  set  of  boards,  they 
are  said  to  be  driven  headways  course. 

Hea'd-work.     [f.  UKAD  sb.  +  \\'OBK  j£.] 

1.  Mental  work  ;  brain-work. 

1843  MAURY  in  Mrs.  Corbin  Life  (18881  46  Destroying 
myself  with  over-much  head-work.  1859  GKO.  EI.KH  A. 
f -It-eft'  iii.  xxxiii,  His  headwork  was  so  much  more  important 
to  Burge  than  his  skill  in  handicraft.  1869  J.  MARTINKAU 
Ess.  II.  49  The  art. .is  not  hand-work,  but  head-work. 

2.  Arch.  *  An  ornament  for  the  keystone  of  an 
arch'  (1864  in  Webster  citing  Gwilt  -. 

Hence  Hea'd-wo'rker,  one  who  works  with  his 
head  or  brain. 

1873  B.  STEWART  Conserv.  Force  (U.  S.  ed.)  viii.  224  The 
head-worker  is  not  equally  fitted  to  be  a  hand-worker. 

Heady  (he'ili),  a.  Forms  :  4-5  hevedi,  -y, 
hedi ,  4-6  hedy ,  6  heedye,  heddie ,  -y,  6-7  headie, 
-ye,  headdy,  6-  heady,  [f.  HEAD  sb.  +  -T.  Allied 
in  orig.  sense  to  headling  adv.] 

1.  Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent;  pas- 
sionate ;  headstrong ;  (  hurried  on  with  passion ' 
(J.).  a.  Of  motion,  action,  personal  qualities. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Judg.  v.  15  Into  hevedi  fallynge  [y  it  as  i  in 
prxc£f$\  and  helle,  he  ^af  hym  silf  to  peryl.  1460  Past  on 
Lett.  No.  349  !.  514  With  here  hevedy  and  fumovs  Ian- 
gage.  IMS  KAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  Prol.  (16341  8  They 
that  giue  so  precipitate  and  heady  judgements.  1561  T. 
NORTON  Calvitfs  hist.  \\.  ii  (1634)  118  Raging  with  ru:a<lie 
lust.  1579  I.VLY  Euflmcs  (Arb.)  145  That  hot  and  heady 
humor  which  he  is  by  nature  subject  vnto.  a  1656  Mr.  I  I 
Rent.  \\'k*.  (1600)  141;  Carried  with  an  heady  and  furious 
impeHioUsnesse.  1749  JOHNSON  I'an.  Hum.  Wishes  281 
His  heady  r:u;e.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xv.  n  Let  luxury 
run  h«:r  heady  riot.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekyll  112. 


HEAF. 

b.  Of  a  person.     (In  early  use,  also,  domineer- 
ing, overbearing  (quots.  1494,  i?:  .:ately 
desirous  of  something,  'keen'  upon  (qtiot.  1540'.) 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  YII.  -542  Noo  wonder  thoughe  y 

ins  hedy  or  greuouse  to  y  cytie.     1526  I'ilgr.  Per/. 

I  he  fyfthe  condic\  letb  a 

lie  not  heddy  to  hi  1526 

TIN-DALE  2  /'//«.  iii.  4  Traytours,  heddy,  hye  mynded,  gredy 

apon  voluptousnes  more  then  the  lovers  of  god.     1540  in 

!/,/«.  I.  App.  c.vv.  324,  I  wokl  have  men  not 

i  ;U  such  times  as  yt  is  forbydden  thtm. 

•545  ASCII*' 

1690  LOCKE  (A'i'/.  n.  xviii. 

§205  Mischiefs  that  may  happen  ..  when  a  heady  Prince 
lo  the  Throne.     1751  JOHNSON  Kain/'ii't-  No.   i 
ns  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  are  seduced  and 
betrayed.      1888    RIDER   HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritck  xii,  He 
'icady  a  man  to  reason  overmuch. 

c.  Of  a  stream  or  current :  Impetuous,  violent. 
1509  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  i.  i.  34  Neuer  came  Reformation  in 

!,  With  such  a  heady  currance  scowring  faults.  1636 
FEATLY  Claris  Myst.  xxxii.  428  Like  as  a  headie  streame 
glides  by  the  bankes.  1837  /.7<i<  *;<•.  Mag.  XLI.  602  Swept 
. .  by  the  currents  of  the  heady  ocean. 

2.  Apt  10  affect  or  '  go  to '  the  head  ;  having  an 
intoxicating  or  stupefying  quality. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  xviii.  (1877)  I.  295  There  is 
such  headie  ale.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  11.  (i682)i  128 
All  heady  and  intoxicating  Drinks  are  by  Law  prohibited. 
1664  EVKI.VN  .SVrvi  M.  vii.  (1812)  II.  161  They  are  driven 
from  their  haunts,  for  a  time,  by  garlic,  and  other  heady 
smell-.  ,11774  W.  HARTF.  Cluirit.  Masoti  (K.I,  Both  ways 
deceitful  is  the  wine  of  Power,  When  new,  'tis  heady,  and, 
when  old,  'tis  sour.  1848  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  vi.  278  Just 
the  man  to  be  easily  intoxicated  with  this  heady  liquor. 
1893  y.  [CorcH]  Ih'lfctacln  Duchy  39  The  yellow  was  out 
on  me  gorse,  with  a  heady  scent  like  a  pineapple's. 
fig.  1669  PESN  Xo  Cross  viii.  §  i  His  [Nebuchadnezzar] 
Successes  and  Empire  were  too  Heady  for  him. 

t  b.  Affected  in  the  head ;  giddy.  Obs.  rare. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rcmemb.  VIM.  820  Some  sheep  are 
headdy  ;  Some  get  the  staggers  ;  some  the  scab. 

1 3.  Having  a  large  head.  Obs.  rare. 

1552  HTLOET,  Headye,  or  hauynge  a  great  heade,  capito. 

1 4.  Of  a  tenure  :  In  chief  (in  capite  ;  held  direct 
of  the  crown.   Obs.  nonce-use. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  I.  ii.  179  Tenure.. All  to  be 
headdy,  or  free-hold  at  least. 
5.  Comb.,  as  heady-rash,  heady-minded  adjs. 
1590  SHAKS.   Com.  Err.  v.  i.  216  Nor  headie-rash  pro- 
uoak'd  with  raging  ire.    1598  R.   BERNARD  tr.    Terence, 
Hccyra  iv.  i,  What  are  you  so  headie-minded  that  you  wish 
the  death  of  the  child  ? 

Heaf.  north,  dial.  [Modification  of  heft,  HAFT, 
sl>.-,  z>.3.]     Accustomed  pasture-ground  ^of  sheep). 
c  1515  Survey  St.  Becsf'riorym  Monast.AngI.(i&2i)  III. 
579/1  A  pasture  for  shepe  upon  the  morez  or  hefe  called  Sand- 
with  Marshe.    1852  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  II.  265  (Cum- 
1  >erland )  Some  shepherds  are  at  the  daily  pains  of  taking  a  few 
stones  of  hay. .five  or  six  miles  to  their  sheep-heaf,  and  thus 
induce  the  sheep  to  keep  their  heaf  in  all  weathers.  1886 1'all 
Mall  G.  9  Aug.  4/1  Some  of  the  largest  farms  have  most 
extensive   '  heafs ',  and  graze  from  two  to  four  thousand 
sheep.     1894  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Hist.  Westmld.  xviii.  290  A 
IKnlui'  -k  sheep  is  very  much  attached  lo  its  own  'heaf '.or 
that  part  of  the  fell  where  it  generally  goes. 
Heaft,  rare  obs.  form  of  HAFT  rf.l 
Heake,  erron.  form  of  HECK  sb. 
t  Heaking-time.  Obs.  ran-1.  ?Timetodraw 
in  the  HAKINQ,  or  the  fish  caught  in  it. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  20  Now  it  is  high  heaking-time, 
and  bee  the  windes  neuer  so  easterly  aduerse,  and  the  tyde 
fled  from  vs,  wee  must  violently  towe  and  hale  in  our  re- 
doutable  Sophy  of  the  floating  Kingdom  of  Pisces,  etc. 

t  Healj  hele,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Sf.  Forms :  I 
h&lu,  h&lo,  heel,  2-3  heele,  2-6  hele,  2-7  heale, 
4-5  heel(e,  6-7  heal ;  also  4  hel,  Sc.  heile,  heyle, 
5  helle,  (;ele),  5  north.,  5-7  St.  heill,  6  Sc.  heil, 
--S  St.  heal(l,  9  Sc.  hale.  [OE.  hxlit,  halo, 
li.i-l,  corresp.  to  OS.  AtK(MDu.  heile),  OHG.  heill, 
haili,  hfli  (MHG.  heile),  Goth.  *hailei,  -ein,  from 
hail-s,  OE.  hdl  adj.  HALE,  WHOLE  ;  one  of  the 
ab4r.  ferns,  in  WGer.  -t,  from  earlier  -tn,  which  in 
.  changed  this  ending  to  -u.  Cf.  the  doublets 

*.-,  HALE**.!] 
1.  Sound  bodily  condition ;  freedom  from  sick- 
ness ;  health. 

<i  1000  Crist  1654^  J?xr  is  ..  haelu  butan  sare.     riooo  Sax. 

'      ;42  Him  cym5  god  h.'el.     r  1175   Lamb.  I/otn. 

145  per  sea!  beon.  .hele  wiS-uten  unhele.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 

Hele  \_Edin.  hel]  wit-vten  seke  or  sire.     '-1400  tr. 

i  ft.,  1,'c?'.  /.or,lsk,  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  66  Kepyng  of 

liele  ys  mor  bettir  and  mor  precious  ban  any  medicyne. 

1431  E.  E.  ll'ills  11882)  87  Beyng  yn  goode  heale  and  yn 

niy  full  wittes.     (1460  J.   RUSSELL  Bk.   Nurture  351   To 

preserue  your  lord  in  heele  [fjint-  euery  decle].     1508  ItrN- 

BAR  1'ocnts  iv.  i,  I  that  in  heill  wes  and  glaidnes,  Am  trublit 

"  '553  UDALL  Roysttr  D.  in.  iii. 

i^ht  good  maister  while  he  was  in 

heale.     1606  WAKN  .  XM.  ciii.  405  That  thou 

Her  heale  than  I  myselfe  am  now  I  wish. 
1721   RAMSAY  .hint'.  RnnlicCs  Epist.  31   I'll  wish  ye  weel, 
And  aft  in  sparkling  claret  drink  your  heal.     1795   ! 
To  Mr.  Mitchell  v,  My  heal  and  weal  I'll  tak  a  tare  o't. 
b.  Recovery  from  sickness,  healing,  cure.     (In 

1 687,  A  cure,  remedy. ) 

c  1175  Lnmb.  Horn.  29  Ane  wnnde  . .  ooer  hwile  hit  is  on 
wane  of  his  hele.     c  1290  S.  Erig.  Leg.  I.  16/514  He. 
hu\  haiiden  ri}t  bere.  c  134'  }»:  hele 

of  [>i  wo.     1470-85  MAI.OKV  Arthur  xvii.  xi,  And  she  myght 
haue  a  dysshe  ful  of  blood  of  a  maydc.  .that  bl-xjU  shold  be 
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her  hele.  1687  P.  MADAS  Tunbriagf  Waters  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1808)  I.  586  A  common  heal,  A  free-cost  health. 

2.  Well-being,  welfare,  safety;  prosperity. 

(-950  l.indisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  47  Gif  sie  ha  pSero. 

13  t~  E.  Allil.  r.  A.  16  pat  wele  (-at  wont  watz  ..  heuen 
my  happe  &  a]  my  hele,  c  138*  CHAW  ''.359 

Arueraijus  with  heele  and  greet  honour  .  .  Is  comen  boom. 
,4,2-2,,  r  i.  v,  Where  thmgh  thin  honor 

worship  &  thill  hele  Was  lost.  1522  SKKI.TUN  ll'Ajr  nat  to 
Court  768  To  cause  the  commune  weale  Longe  to  endure  in 
heale.  (11605  MONTOOMFRIF.  Sonn.  Iviii.  14  Revenge,  re- 
vert, revive,  revest,  reveall,  My  hurt,  my  hairt,  my  hope, 
my  hap,  my  heall. 

b.  Good  heal,  welfare,  fortune  ;  whence  ME.  (to) 
godere  hele,  to  good  fortune,  to  welfare ;  fortunately. 

CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  57  Godere  hele  ()U  hit  scalt  iseon. 
(-1205  LAY.  3597  ?ef  bu  heo  bus  dalest,  to  godere  bire  hajle. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  11724)  368  pat  goder  hele  al  Engelond  was 
heo  euere  ybore. 

C.  Evil  heal:  disaster,  harm.  (To)  evil  hele, 
•wrother  heal,  unfortunately,  disastrously.  Cf.  HAIL 
sb.-  2,  HALE  s6.1  b. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  33  Hwet  sei5  be  dusie?  to  ufele  hele 
wes  1C  iboren.  c  1205  LAY.  490  To  wrober  heore  hele 
habbeS  heo  such  were  idon.  a  1330  Otnel  211  Sarazin,  nere 
thou  messager  Wrother  hele  come  thou  her.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  6583  (Trin.)  Ful  euelhele  brake  ?e  be  day. 

3.  Spiritual  health,  well-being,  or  healing ;  sal- 
vation.    Cf.  SOUL-HEAL. 

901-9  Charter  of  Eat/mtard'm  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  V.  163 
Ic  Saer  mynster  on  ^estaSolode  for  mine  saule  h.tlo.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xix.  9  To-daej  bisse  hiw-raddene  ys  ha;l 
geworden.  f  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  41  He..bihat  ns  to 
mede  eche  hele.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  430  To  alle  uolkes  heale. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11341  Do  me  to  rest  nil  seruand  bin,  For 
nu  min  ei  has  sen  bin  hel.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  IRoxb.)  x.  39 
Godd  . .  has  wrojt  hele  in  myddes  of  N  erthe.  1578  I's. 
£r™.  in  Scot.  Poems  idth  C.  II.  128  Thy  sauing  heill  and 
righteousnes. 

Heal  (h;I),  w.1  Forms  :  T  hfilan,  2-3  heelen, 
2-6  hele(n,  3  (helien),  healen,  4  haile,  4-5 
heel(e,  (St.  heile,  heyle,  hel),  (5  Jele),  6-7 
heale,  (Sc.  heil(l),  7-  heal.  [A  Com.  Teut.  vb.  : 
OE.  Melon  =  OFris.  kfla,  OS.  hetian  (MDu. 
hflen,  heilen,  Du.  heelen,  LG.  helen),  OHG.  heilan 
(Ger.  heilen),  ON.  keil  (Sw.  hela,  Da.  hele),  Goth. 
hailjan,  deriv.  ofhait-s,  OTeut.  *hailo-z,  OS.  hdl, 
HALE,  WHOLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  whole  or  sound  in  bodily  con- 
dition ;  to  free  from  disease  or  ailment,  restore  to 
health  or  soundness^  to  cure  (of  a  disease  or  wound). 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  8  H.-elaS  untrume.  1-1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  91  Heo  weren  iheled  from  alle  untrumnesse. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13261  He.  .heild  mani  bat  war  seke.  ^1325 
.•!/<•.'>•.  Horn.  130  The  prophet  Helesius  Of  leper  heled  an 
hetheil  man.  CI375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints,  Pctrus  117  Me  heilys 
sek  men  And  quyknyse  dede.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  iv.  23 


. 

Leeche,  heele  thi  silf.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1879)  vi.  69  The 
drye  tree  . .  heleb  him  of  the  fallynge  euyll.  c  1450  St. 
Cuthbert  (Surtees)  io66f  How  aungel  Raphael  helyd  his  kne. 


1607  SHAKS.  Timon  ii.  i.  24,  I  . .  must  not  breake  my  backe, 
to  heale  his  finger.  1842  TENNYSON  Mart?  cTArth.  264 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.  1846  TKENCH 
Mime.  Introd.  (1862)  20  Christ,  healing  a  sick  man  with 
his  word. 

b.  absol.  To  perform  or  effect  a  cure. 

c  1000  Ag-s.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  10  Ys  hyt  alyfed  to  hjelenne 
[rn6o  Hatton  G.  to  ha:len]  on  reste-da^um?  nooo  Sax. 
Leechd.  I.  342  WiS  catena  dymnysse  genim  foxes  ^eallan  . . 
hyt  haleb.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Symon  $  "Judas  32  Of 
fewireand  parlesy,  Vith  word  bu  heilis.  c  1400  MAI'NDEV. 
(18391x1.  124  pe  Oyle.. heleb  of  many  sykenesses.  <ri45otr. 
De  Imitations  in.  Iv.  132  pe  heuenly  leche  of  soules,  bat 
smytist  &  helist.  1611  BIBLE  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  I  wound,  and 
I  heale.  1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  234  As  Poison  heals,  in 
just  proportion  us'd.  1827  K.EULE  CAr.  Y.  Visit.  Sick  iii,  As 
if  one  prayer  could  heal. 

c.  spec.   To  touch  for  the  '  king's  evil '. 

1503-4  in  Pegge  Curialia  Misc.  (1816)  127  For  heling  3 
seke  folks  20.  o  ..  for  heling  2  seke  folks  13.  4.  1661  Pi:i'vs 
Diary_  13  Apr.,  I  went  to  the  Banquet-house,  and  there  saw 
the  King  heale. 

2.  To  cure  (a  disease) ;  to  restore  to  soundness 
(a  wound) ;  also  to  heal  up,  over.    Also  absol. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  i  Dst  hig  ..  haeldun  [<  1160 
Hatton  G.  helden]  adle,  and  jelce  untrumnysse.  £-1205  LAY. 
23072  For  heo  sculde  mid  haleweie  helen  [t~  1275  heale]  his 
wunden.  1308  TKEVISA  Karth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  x.xi.  (1495)  209 
To  kepe  helthe  and  to  heele  sykenesse.  c  1450  Golagros  .5- 
Gam.  882  Thai  hynt  of  his  harnese,  to  helyn  his  wound. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.v.  42  O  foolish  physick.  .Thatheales 
up  one,  and  makes  another  wound  !  1676  WISKMAN  Surs>. 
(J.),  A  fontanel  had  been  made  in  the  same  leg,  which  he 
was  forced  to  heal  up.  1781  COWPER  Expostulation  153 
They  saw  distemper  healed,  and  life  restored.  1863  WHYTE 
MELVILLE  Glaiiiators  ix.  (1864)  62  Mere  scratches,  skin  deep, 
and  healed  over  now. 

3.  Jig.  To  restore  (a   person,   etc.)   from   some 
evil  condition  or  affection  (as  sin,  grief,  disrepair, 
unwholesomeness,  danger,  destruction)  ;   to  save, 
purify,  cleanse,  repair,  mend. 

c8*5  I'esp.  Psalter av\\'\\.  3  Se  haeleS  ^eSreste  on  heortan. 
c  1000  Ags.  I's.  (Spl.)  xliii.  4  [xliv.  3]  (Bosw.)  Earm  heora  ne 
ha:lb  hig.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  95  He  ne  com  na  todemane 
moncun.  .ac  to  lit'leiine.  t  1205  LAY.  15871  }if  ich  t>i  wa-rc 
[a  ruined  wall]  hale.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Chron.  vii.  14,  I  schal 
..l,en  mi:n:yali!e  to  the  synnes  uf  hem, and  helyn  their  loud. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  A'ings  ii.  22  So  the  water  was  healed. 
1650  JKK.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  (1834)  190  Let  it  alone,  and 
the  tiling  will  heal  itself.  1719  I  ,'  n.  xii.  Our 

l.ualed  of  all  her  leaks.      1847  Ti  N.NYS>,N  l'>-:>ii. 
in.  4y  Heal  me  with  your  pardon. 


HEALEND. 

b.  To  cure,  repair,  amend  (any  evil  condition 
compared  to  a  disease  or  wound). 

ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  173  Elch  sinne..bute  hit  be  here 
forgieue  o5er  mid  bole  iheled.  1340  HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc. 
1724  pe  gastly  woundes  of  syn  Thurgh  penaunce  may  be 
heled.  1526  fil^r.  I' erf.  (.W.  de  W.  1531 '  (">  b,  Sacra::- 
of  tlie  chirche  :  the  vvhichc  cureth,  releueth  &  heleth  all  de- 
fautes.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  }'.  L,  in.  v.  117  Faster  then  his 
tongue  Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heale  it  vp.  1720 
OZF.LL  I'crtfCs  Rotn.  AY/.  II.  xiv.  348  Octavia,  Antony's 
\Vife  and  Caesar's  Sister,  .at  various  Times,  heal'd  up  their 
Breaches.  1849  MAUAI'LAV  Hist.  Kng.  II.  135  Something 
might  have  been  done  to  hea!  the  lacerated  feelings.. of  ilu 
Iri>h  gentry.  1887  TKI.VM.YAS  in  rimes  7  Mar.  10/6  The 
breach  in  our  ranks  might  be  healed  tomorrow. 

4.  intr.  (for  rejl.}  To  become  whole  or  sound  ; 
to  recover  from  sickness  or  a  wound  ;  to  get  \\v\\. 
(Said  of  the  person,  of  the  part  affected,  or  of  a 
wound  or  sore.) 

a,  1375  Joseph  A  Htn.  68 1  pe  arm  helede  a-}eyn  hoi  to  be 
stompe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2817,  I  Kill  hele  all  in  lia^t. 
1530  PALSGR.  595/1  Whan  thy  wuunde  begynneth  to  heale, 
it  wyll  ytche.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  in.  iii.  229  Th>-s<.- 
wounds  heale  ill,  that  men  doe  giue  themselues.  1803  Jlft>/. 
Jrnl.  IX.  432  He  suffered  the  issues  to  heal.  l9S&Garde»- 
ingii  Feb.  685/1  The  incisions  in  the  crowns  soon  heal  u\  LI. 

Heal,  z;. -,  to  cover  :  see  HELE  z/.a 

Heal(e,  dial,  fonns  of  HALE  a. 

Hea'lable,  a.  rare-0,     [f.  HEAL^.'  +-ABLE.] 

That  may  be  healed  ;  curable,  remediable. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  2/26  Healeable,  sanabilis.  1611 
COTGR.,  Gitarissable,  healeable,  cureable,  recouerable. 

Heal-all  (hrljgl).     [f.  HEAL  v.  +  ALL.     Cf, 

ALL-HEAL.] 

1.  Something  that  heals  or  is  reputed  to  heal  all 
diseases;  a  universal  remedy  ;  a  panacea. 
' 


1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  lyt  It  was 
called  in  the  olde  time  Panacea  or  Healeal.  a  1878  I 
Study  rsychol.  (1879)  150  Forgiveness  is  contemplated  a^  a 
heal-all.  1891  Lit.  World  4  Sept.  159  Unlike  many  other 
popular  economic  heal-alls,  co-operation  does  not  involve 
any  fundamental  economic  fallacy. 

2.  Herb.  A  popular  name  of  various  plants,  in- 
cluding Rhodiola  rosea,  Valcriana  officinalis,  Pru- 
nella vulgaris,  and  Collinsonia  canadensis. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  82  (Britt.  &  Holl.) 
Rhodiola  rosea.  Often  to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  where  it 
is  sometimes  called  Heal-all,  for  the  leaves  are  applied  to 
recent  cuts  of  a  slight  nature.  1884  MII.I.ER  I'lant-n.,  Heal- 
all,  Collinsonia  canadensis  and  Rhodiola  rosea. 

•I  Hea'1-bite.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  BITE  rf.] 
=  HEAL-DOG,  q.v. 

Heald  (h/"ld).  Weaving,  [app.  the  same  word 
as  OE.  heteld,  hejtld,  htfel,  ON.  hafald,  a  deriv.  of 
*hafjan,  hej'ban,  he_f-  to  raise,  with  instrumental 
suffix  ;  cf.  OE.  nxdl,  ME.  nedel,  and  nelde,  needle. 
But  the  OE.  word  appears  to  be  applied  to  the 
threadsofthewarporwoof  themselves.]  =HEi>]>i  K. 

(1700  F.pinal  Gloss.  602  Liciatorium,  hebild  [Cot-pits 
hebelxyrd].  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  (O.  E.  T.)  1232  Licium, 
hebeld.  Licia,  hebeldored.  ciooo  Sax.  LctcliJ.  I.  320 
Gewri3  to  anum  hefel-|>rEede.  ^1050  Snpp.  .-Klfri,  '\ 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  187/13  Liiium,  hefeld.  1483  Cath.  ./«;./. 
181/1  An  Helde,  trama.  1760  Specif.  Patent  J.  Stell  No. 
753  The  lashes,  harness  or  healds  which  contain  the  warp. 
1824  Ann.  Keg.  270*  An  improved  method  of  making  healds 
to  be  made  in  the  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  other 
cloths.  1851  Art  Jrnl.  Illnstr.  Catal.  p.  vii"  i  I'la.  e,l 
in  the  healds  or  'neddles'of  the  loom.  1864  Chambers' 
Kncyel.  VI.  189  In  the  case  of  plain  weaving  the  threads  of 
the  warp  are  divided  alternately  by  the  loops  of  each  heald. 
b.  allrib.  and  Comb.,  as  heald-cord,-knitter,-ing, 
-machine,  -maker,  -shaft,  -thread,  -yarn. 

1851  in  Illustr.  Land.  Nnus  (1854)  5  Aug.  118  [Occupa- 
tions of  the  people]  heald  maker,  heald  knitter.  1862 
Chambers'1  Encycl.  V.  276  The  manufacture  of  heald  yarns 
. .  employs  the  chief  attention  of  several  manufacturers. 
1864  Ibid.  VI.  189  Six  heald-threads  and  six  warp. threads 
are  shown.  1874  TOLHAUSEN  Tcchnol.  Diet.,  Heald-cord, 
cross  .string,  .embarbe. 

Heald,  var.  HIELD  v.  to  lean,  incline  to  one  side. 

Heald(e,  obs.  forms  of  HOLD  v. 

tHeal-dog.  Obs.  [f.  HEAL  v.  +  DOG.]  A 
name  formerly  given  to  species  of  Alyssum.  called 
also  heal-bite. 

,55,  TURNKK  Herbal  i.  Cj  a,  Alysson  of  Dioscorides  and 
Plyny  may  be  named  in  English  helebyte  or  heledog,  of 
the  property  that  it  hath  in  helyng  of  the  bityng  of  mackle 
dogges.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  II.  cxviii.  §  2.  380  Mad- 
woort  or  Moonewoort  is  called  . .  of  some  Heale  dog.  1611 
COTGR.,  Alysson,  the  hearbe  Madwort.. heale  dog. 

Healed  (hfld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  HEAL  v.1  +  -ED  l.] 
Restored  to  health,  cured.  Also _/?£•. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13863  lesus.  .bar  spak  he  wit  bis  heeld 
man.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  167,  I  am  loth  to  gall 
a  new-heal'd  wound,  a  1831  A.  KNOX  Rcm.  II.  150  To 
give  evidence  of  a  healed  mind. 

t  Hea'lend.  Obs.  Forms  :  1-3  h&lend,  2 
helend(e,halende,  3helind(e,  halind,healend, 
-ent.  [OE.  halenJ.  h<!/cnj=  OS.  htljand.  hflccmd. 
hfland,  OHG.,  MHG.  heilant.  G.  hcilanJ:  suli- 
stantival  form  of  pres.  pple.  of  OE.  hjclan  :— CjTetit. 
*hailjan  to  heal,  save.]  One  that  '  heals '  or  saves ; 
the  Saviour.  In  OE.  regularly  used  instead  of  the 
proper  name  Jesus. 

i  looo   Ags.  Gosp.   Matt.   i.    i    Her  is  on   cneori 

,,nides  snna.      Ibid.  16  Se  tuelcnd  be  is 
Sem-mned  crist.      c  1000  /KLFKIC  Hani.    II.   =14    I- 


HEALER. 

Ebreisc  nama,  \>&t  is  on  Leden  'Saluator  ',  and  on  Englisc 
•Hfelend'.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3  pe  helend  nehlechede 
toward  Jerusalem,  c  1200  OlUfIN  3355  511  w  iss  borenn  nu 
to  da??  Haelennde  off  sure  sinness.  c  1205  LAY.  9144  A  child 
..fc>at  scolde  beon  ihaten  Helend  [c  1275  HelareJ.  a  1325 
After.  /?.  112  pe  luuewurSe  Louerd  and  helinde,  of  heouene. 

Healer1  ihrbi).     [f.  HEAL  V.I  +  -ER^.] 

L  One  who  heals  (wounds,  diseases,  the  sick, 
etc.)  ;  a  leach,  doctor  ;  also,  one  who  heals  spirit- 
ual infirmities  ;  in  early  use,  Saviour  =  prec. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  5e^ne  hefde  on  his  moder  ibroken 
hire  meidenhad,  ne  mihte  nawiht  brekere  bon  icloped 
helere.  c  1275  Passion  Lord  115  in  Old  Eng.  Misc.  40  He 
com  to  ]K  Gywes  .  And  chepte  heom  to  sullen,  vre  helare. 
c  1440  HYLTON  Sea  fa  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  r.  xliv,  This 
name  Jhesu  is  nou?t  elles  for  to  saye  upon  englisshe  but 
heler.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  iii.  7,  I  will  not  be  a  healer.  1680 
OTWAY  Complaint  i  R.),  In  vain  you  strive  To  act  a  healer's 
part.  1839  C.  BARKER  Assoc.  Princ.  Middle  Ages  i.  9 
Healers  of  the  sick  in  their  hospitals. 

2.  A  healing  substance  ;  a  remedy. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb,  §  43  Terre  of  hym-selfe  is  to  kene, 
and  is  a  fretter,  and  no  healer.  1658  A.  Fox  IVurlz*  Snrg. 
11.  xxv.  151  The  said  Hearb  ..  is  an  extraordinary  healer. 
1674  R.  GODFREY  /«;.  $  Ab.  Physick  5  This  can  no  waies 
be  better,  and  safelier  done  than  by  Spirituous,  Valiant,  and 
Innocent  Healers,  seconded  by  a  regular  Diet. 

Healer2:  see  HELER,  coverer, 

Healewei,  -wi,  var.  of  HALEWEI,  Obs. 

Healfang  :  see  HALSFANG,  Obs. 

t  Healful,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  HEAL  sb.  [f. 
HEAL  sb.  +  -FCL.]  Fraught  with  health,  well-being, 
safety,  salvation ;  wholesome,  salutary. 

£1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  i  Ihesu  es  als  niekyll  to  be 
raene  als  saueoure  or  helefull.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints t 
Pelagia  206  [He]  Iniungit  hyr  heileful  pennance.  1387 
THEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  305  pis  lond  hafj  hoot  wellesand 
heleful.  £1400  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  xv.  67  pe  Ewangels,  in 
Jje  whilk  es  helefull  teching  and  sothefastnes.  a  1563  BALE 
Sel.  U'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  122  Healful  remedies  to  know  and 
to  withstand  the  privy  suggestions  and  the  apert  temptations 
of  the  fiend. 

Healing,  vbl.  sb.^     [f.  HEAL  z>.l  +  -ING  I.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  HEAL  ;    restoration  to 
health ;  recovery  from  sickness ;  curing,  cure. 

c  1000  Gosp.  Nicod.  x,  Ne  be  halinge,  ne  be  reste  da^a 
xewemminge.  11340  Cursor  M.  13871  (Trin.)  Of  sekenes 
hastou  helynge.  c  1400  Lanfranc'sCimrg.  68  Of  bis  heel- 
yng  . .  hise  nei?eboris  hadden  greet  wondir.  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  71  It  is  yll  healyng  of  an  olde  sore.  1611 
BIBLE  Nahunt  iii.  19  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise  :  thy 
wound  is  grieuous.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  v.  213 
Numerous  healings,  .performed  in  the  plain  of  Oennesareth. 
1880  Daily  News  7  Dec.  5/4  The  wound  is  already  showing 
signs  of  healing. 

b.  spec.  The  touching  by  English  sovereigns  for 
the  king's  evil. 

(An  Office  for  the  Healing -was,  formerly  often  printed  with 
the  Prayer-book.  A  MS.  copy,  said  to  be  of  1559,  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.) 

1676  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1082/4  I-ost  'n  the  Banketing-house 
at  Whitehall  ..presently  after  the  Healing,  a  Ring,  with  an 
Onyx-Stone,  1707  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Y  vi  (title),  At  the 
Healing.  1876  BLUNT  Annot.  P.  B.  580  The  Office  used  at 
the  Healing.  Ibid.,  Two  silver  touch-pieces  for  distribution 
at  the  healing. 

2.  transf.  and_/%>.  Mending,  reparation  ;  restora- 
tion of  wholeness,  well-being,  safety,  or  prosperity; 
spiritual  restoration,  salvation. 

a  1125  St.  Marker.  19  Fulht  of  fonstan  healunge.  1611 
BIBLE  Mat.  iv.  2  Vnto  you  that  feare  my  Name,  shall  the 
Sunne  of  righteousnesse  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
1704  F.  FULLER  Med.  Gymn.  (17111  too  It  seems  to  promise 
enough,  and  carry  more  Healing  with  it.  1861  M\v  Const. 
Hist.  i.  (1882)  I.  9  A  new  reign  .,  was  favourable  to  the 
healing  of  political  differences. 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as   healing  action^  art  • 
healing-box,  the  box  containing  the  chrism  for 
unction  (Ogilvie,  1885) ;   t  healing-coin,  -gold, 
the  money  given  to  those  that  were  touched  for 
the  king's  evil ;  healing-pyx  —  healing-box. 

1683  Treasury  Warrant  17  Nov.  (Halliwell),  Privy  purse 
healing-gold  £500.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  vii,  It  covered 
more  of  the  healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole 
modern  university.  1857  Chambers'1  Jn/brw.  I.  777  If  the 
healing  action  is  languid,  some  stimulating  ingredient  may 
be  added.  1857  MAVNE  REID  War  Trail  xxvii.  124  Ample 
practice  in  the  healing  art. 

Healing,  vbl.  sb.*t  covering  :  see  HELING. 
Hea'ling,  ppl.  a.     [f.  HEAL  v.  +  -ING  a.] 

1.  That  heals  or  cures ;  curative  ;  salutary. 

1308  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxiv.  (1495)  618  The 
apples  of  the  cypresse  tree  . .  ben  soure  and  heelyng.  1605 
SHAKS.  Mach.  iy..  iii.  156  To  the  succeeding  Royalty  hu 
leaues  The  healing  benediction.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xxx.  13 
Thou  hast  no  healing  medicines.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock 
w.  56  A  branch  of  healing  Spleen  wort  in  his  hand.  1824 
SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  i,  An  analysis  of  the  healing  waters. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1659  Burtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  331,  I  should  be  glad  that 
this  question  might  be  a  healing  question  among  us.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  200  To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam 
reply'd.  1701  ROWE  Awb,  Step-Moth,  n.  i.  535  By  his 
Concurrence,  Help,  and  healing  Counsels  To  stop  those 
wounds.  176?  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  iii.  228  He 
made  the  following  mild  and  healing  speech  to  them. 
rti859  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  V.  281  Some  Lords. .came 
down  to  give  a  healing  vote. 

3.  Of  a  wound  :   That  cicatrizes  or  closes. 

1857  I'hawbcrs  Inform.  I.  777  The  best  dressing  for 
a  healing  wound.  1888  Daily  i\<nvs  4 Oct.  6/2,  I  saw  six. . 
healing  sores  on  the  left  forehead. 
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4.  Comb. :  healing  blade,  leaf,  (a)  the  Com- 
mon Honse-leek,  Scmfaviviun  tec/orum  •  (b)  the 
Greater  Plantain,  Plan/ago  major;  healing-herb, 
the  Common  Comfrey,  Symphytum  officinale ; 
t  healing-horn,  '<  hartshorn  ;  healing-oil,  the 
chrism  used  in  the  rite  of  extreme  unction  (Lee 
Gloss.  Eccl.  &°  Liturg.  Terms'^. 

1657  REEVE  God's  Plea.  317  Ivory,  Furs,  Musks,  Sables, 
healing-horns,  Bezarstones,  etc.,  come  not  there  from  IJeast.  ? 


1799  Ess._  Highland  Soc.   III.  389  (Jam.)  The  uniformly 
eep  affected  with   this  disorder 


successful  treatment  of  shee 


I 

Struct.  L-OZ.  (1882)43  in  direct  contrast  to  the  generating.... 
.lies  are  the  healing-tissues,  tuberous  tissues,  or  cork-tissues. 

Hence  Hea'lingfly  adv. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1886  Miss  BROUGHTON  Dr.  Citfi,l\\\. 
ii.  39  The  lovely  common  sights  of  early  morning  touch 
healingly  upon  his  bruised  brain. 

t  Healless,  a.  Obs.   In  4-5  heleles.   [f.  HEAL 
!    sb.  +  -LESS.]     Deprived  of  health  or  well-being. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Troyhtsv.  1593  How  myght  a  wyght  in 
torment  and  in  drede,  And  heleles  [at.  1561  healelesse]  yow 
sende  as  yet  gladnesse. 

Healm,  -et,  obs.  forms  of  HELM,  HELMET. 

t  Healme.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  heaulme,  heaume 
helmet,  '  the  Helmet  cherric,  Heart-cherrie,  French 
cherrie'  (Cotgr. ) :  see  HELM.]  A  kind  of  cherry. 

1574  HYLL  Planting  86  Ye  may  well  begin  to  graffe  . .  at 
Christmas.. and  principally  the  healnie  or  great  Cherrie. 
1575  Art  of  Planting  1$  The  great  healme  cherry. 

t  Healniier.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  healmicr,  hcaul- 
mier  '  the  Heart-cherrie  tree  '  (Cotgr.),  f.  prec.] 

1575  Art  of  Planting  15  The  great  Cherry  (called  Heal- 
mier). 

t  Healness.    Obs.      In   3    heilnesse.     [OE. 

hxlnes,   f.  hsele,  by-form  of  hdl  whole  -f  -NESS.] 
Welfare ;  salvation. 

1:897  K.  >£LFRED  Gregory's  Past  xxxvi.  246  Nu  is  hier- 
suinnesse  tima  &.  nu  sint  hailnesse  dagas.  c  1250  Gen.  f,-  E.r. 
2068  Heilnesse  and  blisse  is  Ser-in. 

Healp,  obs.  form  of  HELP. 

Healsfang:  see  HALSFANQ. 

Healsome,  a.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  [ME.  helsum, 
f.  hele,  HEAL  sb.  health  +  -SOME.  Cf.  HALESOME  ; 
Ger.  heiham,  ON.  Aei/samr.]  \Vholesome,  salu- 
tary; healthful. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Cecile  150  Sene  bat  )m  Has  trewit 
heilesum  consel  now.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  6  It  is  helsum  to 
t>e  pope  . .  bat  be  peple  be  ri}tly  enformid,  how  bei  owe  to 
accept  be  pope  as  be  vicar  of  Crist,  c  1450  HENRYSON  Mor. 
I''ab.  3  Helsome  and  good  to  mans  sustenance,  c  1560  A. 
SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xv.  i  Vp,  helsum  hairt  !  thy  rutis 
rais,  and  lp\vp  !  1785  BURNS  Cotters  Sat.  Nt.  92  The  heal- 
some  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food. 

Hence  Healsomeness,  wholesomeness. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  The  healsomeness  of  the  food. 

Health  (helb),  sb.  Forms :  i  heel}),  3-5  helpe, 
4-5  heelthe  (elth(e),  4-6  helth(e,  6  healthe 
(.hellthe),  6-  health.  [OE.  lixfy  =  OHG.  heilida, 
-itha,-idha:— WGer.type  *haili]>a,i.  fiai'l-sWBOLE, 
HALE  :  see  -TH.] 

1.  Soundness  of  body ;  that  condition  in  which 
its  functions  are  duly  and  efficiently  discharged. 

c  1000  JELFRic  Horn.  II.  540  Ure  lichamana  hailSe  we 
awendaS  to  leahtrum.  c  1205  LAY.  29992  pa  weoren  ./Eluri- 
ches  wtinden.  .alle  iheled,  ah  pe  he!5e  was  neo5ered  for  lurre 
of  his  monnen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  298  ]?e  fyfte 
[pouerte]  is  moder  of  helthe.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
190  b/i  A  preest  . .  had  lost  the  helthe  of  one  of  his  handes 
that  he  myght  synge  no  masse.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.^Salislntry 
xxxvi,  Whan  helth  and  welth  is  hyest.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
I'/,  III.  i.  82  All  health  vnto  my  gracious  Soueraigne.  1626 
MASSINGER  Rom.  Actor  v.  ii,  I,  that  feel  myself  in  health 
and  strength.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  75  r  3  With  a. . 
Flush  of  Health  in  his  Aspect.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma. 
v,  One  hears  sometimes  of  a  child  being  '  the  picture  of 
health ' ;  now  Emma  always  gives  me  the  idea  of  being  the 
complete  picture  of  grown-up  health.  1851  CARPENTER  Man. 
Phys.  (ed.  2)  253  The  accumulation  of  nutritive  matter  in 
the  blood  is  so  far  from  being  a  condition  of  health,  that  it 
powerfully  tends  to  produce  disease. 

2.  By  extension,   The  general  condition  of  the 
body  with  respect  to  the  efficient  or  inefficient  dis- 
charge of  functions  :  usually  qualified  as  good,  bad, 
weak,  delicate,  etc. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxiv.  iv,  Your  lady  . .  is  in 
perfect  health.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  26  Her  erased 
nellh.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Church  Porch  xxiii. 
Amidst  their  sickly  healths.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Li'tt. 
(vol.  III.)  34  Ignorant  of  the  state  of  your  health.  1782 
Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia,  iii.  32  The  ill  health  of  her  uncle  had 
hitherto  prevented  her.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  210  She 
enjoyed  very  tolerable  health.  1827  G.  BEAUCLERK  Journ. 
Marocco  xvi.  190  Our  healths  slightly  improved. 

b.  Bill  of  health  :  see  BILL  sb2  10  ;  formerly  in 
Scotcli  Law,  an  application  by  an  imprisoned 
debtor  to  be  allowed  to  live  out  of  prison,  on  the 
ground  of  bad  health  (Bell  Dict.LawScotl.).  Board 
of  Health,  (a)  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  a  Govern- 
ment Board  which  existed  1848-58  for  the  control 
of  matters  affecting  the  public  health  :  its  duties  are 
now  discharged  by  the  Local  ( 1  overnment  Board  ; 
(*)  in  the  United  States  :  the  name  of  boards  of 
commissioners  for  controlling  sanitary  matters, 
esp.  in  reference  to  contagious  and  infectious 
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diseases.  Office,  Officer  of  Health:  see  health- 
office,  -officer  in  8. 

1617  MOHYSON  /tin.  r.  74  Hee  must  bring  to  the  Confines 
a  certificate  of  his  health . .  Neither  will  the  Officers  of  health 
in  any  case  dispence  with  him.  Ibid.  252  Appoint  chiefe  men 
to  the  office  of  providing  for  the  publike  health,  calling  the 
place  where  they  meete,  the  Office  of  Health. 

t  3.  Healing,  cure.   Obs. 

c  IOOO/ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  28  Gif  we  wyllaSealle  Sa  wundra 
and  hzlSa  awritan  . .  sefremode  burh  Sone  wuldorfullan 
cyoere  Stephanum.  1382  WYCLIP  Acts  iv.  22  The  man.. in 
the  which  this  sygne  of  heelthe  was  maad.  —  i  Cor.  xii.  9 
To  another,  grace  of  heelthis.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  l.rg. 
88  b/2  Holy  oylle.  .moche  vayllable  to  thelthe  of  sykenesses 
of  many  men.  1553  EDEN  Decades  74  The  diseased  woman 
obteyned  healthe  of  the  fluxe  of  her  bludde. 

4.  Spiritual,  moral,  or  mental  soundness  or  well- 
being;  salvation,  arch. 

cioooSax.  Leechd.  III.  236  pam  arist  rihtwisnysse  sunne, 
and  ha;lj>  is  on  hyre  fiSerum.  rxzgo  Old  Kent.  Serin,  ii 
Old  Eng.  Misc.  32  Greded  gode  . .  bet  he  us  yeue  gostliche 
helbe  in  ure  saule.  1382  WYCUF  f's.  xxvi[i).  i  The  Lord 
my  listing  and  myn  helthe.  —  Luke  ii.  30  Myn  y?en  han 
seyn  thin  helthe.  1526  TINDALE  Lnke  xix.  9  lesus  sayd 
vnto  hym  :  This  daye  is  healthe  come  vnto  this  housse.  1552 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Gen.  Confess.,  There  is  no  health  in  vs. 
1616  R.  C.  Times'  U'tiistlt!  iv.  1620  He  hath  made  sale  of 
his  soules  dearest  health.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  in.  xi. 
(1765)  185  That  Health,  that  Perfection  of  a  Social  State. 

1887  EDNA  LYAI.L  Knt.-Errant  xxiii.  224  As  you  value  the 
health  of  your  own  souls. 

t  5.  Well-being,  welfare,  safety  ;  deliverance. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  E.r.  2344  Ic  am  iosep,  dredeS  3u  no5t,  for 
}ure  helSe  or  hider  brogt.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxiii.  12 
He  smoot  the  Philisteis,  and  the  Lord  made  a  greet  heelth. 
'535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  45  Ionathas..that  hath  done 
so  greate  health  in  Israel  this  night.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  r. 
iv.  40  Be  thoua  Spirit  of  health,  or  Goblin  damn'd.  ci6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  683  There  is  no  mercy  in  the  wars,  your 
healths  lie  in  your  hands. 

t  b.  Evil  health  :  bad  luck,  hurt,  disaster.   Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  30  Thenne  cam  agaynst  him  the 
king  of  Poulane,  but  that  was  to  his  euill  helthe.  c  1500 
Mclnsine  xxxvi.  287  To  theire  euyl  helthe  they  haue  re- 
countred  geflfray. 

6.  A  salutation  or  wish  expressed  for  a  person's 
welfare  or  prosperity  ;  a  toast  drunk  in  a  person's 
honour.  See  also  DRINK  v.  14. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  in.  ii.  171  Hee  calls  for  wine,  a 
health  quoth  he.  1602  MARSTON  Ant,  ff  Mel.  iv.  Wks. 
1856  I.  46  Your  drunken  healths,  your  houts  and  shouts, 
Your  smooth  God  save's.  1675  COCKER  Morals  9  By  drink- 
ing others  healths,  to  lose  their  own.  1713  ADDISON  Cato 
II.  il,  Cassar  sends  health  to  Cato.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Convention  Bill  Wks.  1812  III.  378,  I  like  not 
healths  ;  too  oft  they  carry  treason.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xvii.  IV.  7  As  often  as  any  of  the ..  princes  proposed  a 
health,  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets  sounded. 

t  7.  Healthiness,  wholesomeness,  salubrity.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rotlsl  II.  13  Bretayne  passed 
Irlond  in  faire  weder  and  nobilte  but  no}t  in  helbe. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  health- 
culture,  -drop,  -recuperation,  -token ;  b.  obj.  and 
obj.  gen.,  as  health-building,  -drinker,  -ing,  -giver, 
-seeker,  -wishing;  health-bearing,  -hailing, -giving, 
-hunting,  -promising,  -restoring,  -saving  adjs. ;  c. 
instrumental,  as  health-flushed,  -proud  adjs.  d. 
Special  Comb. :  health-board  =  Board  of  Health  ; 
health  exhibition,  a  public  exhibition  of  sanitary 
appliances  and  the  like ;  health-guard,  an  officer 
appointed  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations  (Smyth 
Sailor's  IVord-lik.  1867) ;  health  laws,  the  statutes 
regulating  general  sanitary  conditions  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Boards  of  Health  (Bouvier  Law  Diet. 
1856);  •)•  health-offering,  peace  offering;  health- 
office,  the  department  having  the  administration 
of  the  health  laws ;  health-officer,  an  officer 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  health  laws 
and  sanitary  inspection  ;  health-resort,  a  place 
to  which  people  resort  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health;  health-roll,  a  list  showing  the  state  of 
health  of  a  company  of  people,  as  of  a  ship's  crew. 

1888  Miss  A.  K.  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors  iii,  He  is  on 
the*Health  Board.    1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartasn.  \\.l.Ark 
383  O  sacred  Olive ! . .  "Health-beading  branch.  1896  Wtstm. 


dew  of  balm  upon  the  world.  1884  Nature  388/2  Prepara- 
tions for  . .  the  International  ^Health  Exhibition.  1382 
WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixiv.  [l.\v].  6  God,  oure 'helthe 5iuere.  1882  EDNA 
LYAI.I.  Donovan  xxi.  (1887)  257  It  drew  him  away  from  the 
thought  of  weakness  and  soul-disease  to  the  Health- 
giver.  1588  SHAKS.  /-.  L.  L.  i.  i.  236  The  moste  wholesome 
Physicke  of  thy  ^health-giuing  ayre.  1876  BANCROFT //*V/. 
U.S.  VI.  Iv.  433  Health-giving  truth.  1535  COVERDALE 
F.zek.  xliii.  27  The  prestes  shal  offre  their  rmrntoffringesaud 
*healthoffringes  vpon  y-  aulter.  Ibid.  xiv.  15,  xlvi.  12. 
1836  BOUVIER  Law  Diet.  I.  581  Health  Officer,  the  name 
of  an  officer  invested  with  power  to  enforce  the  'health  laws. 
1804  tr.  ]'olney's  I'iew  Soil  U.  S.  252  The  establishment 
of  lazarettoes  and  *health-offices.  1860  MILL  Refr.  Ci^'t. 
xv.  (1865!  "6/1  It  is  ridiculous  that  a  surveyor,  or  n  "health 
officer,  .should  be  appointed  by  popular  suffrage.  1753  Miss 
COLLIER  Art  Torment.  164  People  may  be  "health-proud  as 
well  as  purse-proud.  1865  R.  B.  GRINOHOII  Maltvm  29  No 
other  *health  resort  in  England  which  presents  such  a 
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combination  of  hygienic  advantages.    i8gi  FRKEMAS  Sk.fr. 

French    Tn  '.  a   village    which  has  become  a 

health-resort.       1715  >    Jane    Gray    \.    i,    [He] 

Try'd  ev'ry  "health-restoring  herb  and  enm.  1856  RANK 
Arct.  E,vf>l.  \.  xx.  256  His  'health-roll  makes  a  sorry 
parade.  1888  M.  H.  EDAARDS  Parting  of  Way*  III.  xi.  179 
A  ..  *health-*avirig  invention.  1883  \V.  H.  HISHOI  - 

40  They  went  .  -  to  the  "health 
js  of  Colorado  and  Florida.     1886  ANNIE  Ei/.', 

•  ,    /)au.   ii.   21    The  companion  of  her  father's 
i    'health-wanderings.       1613    SKLDES    ' 
III.  838  (Jod.)  An  usual  ceremony  among  the  > 
.  .as a  note  of  'health- wishing. 

t  Health.,  ?'.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  drink 
a  health  or  healths.  Also  to  health  it. 

1611-1696  [see  HEALTHING  rY>/.    sb.   2).      1633  Ht1. 
Eng.  Tr.tr'.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  72  Goe,  health  it  freely  for 
my  good  successe.     1636  W.  SAMPSON  r  n.  i, 

They  now  are  healthing,  and  carrowsing  deepe. 

Hea-ltheries,  sb.  pi.  colloq.  [f.  HEALTH  sb.  + 
-F.KY.]  A  name  familiarly  given  to  the  Health 
Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1884;  suggested  by 
the  Fisheries  of  the  preceding  year. 

1884  Daily  .\'t"»<s  30  May,  The  Shakspeare  show,  .will  be 
more  attractive  to  poetic  souls  than  the  Healtheries.  1884 
Pall  Malt  G.  12  Aug.  2 'i  If  the  Fisheries  spoiled  the  early 
Promenades  last  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  Healtheries 
will  do  so  with  these. .this  year. 

Healthful  ^he'lbful),  a.  [f.  HEALTH  ^.+-n  i,.] 

1.  Promoting   or    conducive   to   bodily   health ; 
health-giving,  wholesome,  salubrious. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  /*.  A*,  xiv.  xii.  '1405)  473  Mount 
ErTraym  was  most  helthfull  in  ayre.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  180  These  famous,  and  helthfull  rivers,  the 
Rhine,  Danuby.  1694  Ace.  SK-.  Late  I'oy.  n.  (1711)  212 
The  Country  seems  much  subject  to  Earthquakes,  else  very 
healthful.  1709-10  STFFLR  Tatler  No.  128  P  4  Cleanliness 
and  healthful  Industry  wait  on  all  your  Motions.  1877 
THOROLD  in  Gd.  ll'ords  XVIII.  16/1  The  cheapest  and 
healthfullest  route,  .is  by  steamer. 

b.   Bestowing,  promoting,  or  conducive  to  moral 
or  spiritual  welfare  or  prosperity;  salutary,  saving. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Mace.  iii.  32  He  ofTride  for  helthe  of  the 
man  an  helthful  sacrifice  \kostiatn  salitfnrctu}.  c  1410  LOVR 
Bontwent.  Mirr.  (Gibbs  MS.)  If.  121  In  (>at  furst  makynge 
of  bis  helbfulle  sacramente.  1560  BECON  A".  ;c  L'alech,  Wks. 
1844  II.  201  His  glorious  passion  and  healthful  death.  1596 
DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Siot.  v.  281  King  Gregorie  .. 
setis  out  helthfull  and  gud  lawis.  1642  Declar.  Lords  <$•  Com. 
23  Xov.  2  Healihfull  for  the  present  State  of  this  Kingdome. 
1862  D.  WILSON  /'?>•//.  .l/d?/  II.  xxiii.  369  Healthful  elements 
of  European  civilization. 

2.  Of  persons,   iheir  actions,  etc.  •    Full   of  or 
characterized   by  health ;    enjoying  good   health  ; 
healthy.     Now  rare. 

1550  COVERDALE  Spir.  Pcrlc  xv.  Wks.  -  Parker  Soc.)  1. 138 
When  a  man  hath  been  a  long  season  healthful  and  without 
any  manner  of  sickness.  1667  D'CHESS  NEWCASTLE  Life  Dk. 
N.  (1886)  III.  208  By  this  temperance  he  finds  himself  very 
healthful.  1754-81  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Cave,  He  was  generally 
healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour.  1862  Miss  YONGE 
C^tfss  Kate  i.  (1880)  2  Kate  was  tall,  skinny,  and  brown, 
though  perfectly  healthful. 

b.   Marked  by  intellectual  or  moral  soundness. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  i.  319  Such  an  exploit  haue  I  in 
hand  Ligarius,  Had  you  a  healthful!  eare  to  heare  of  it. 
1744  ARMSTRONG  Prt>ser\>.  Health  \.  iR.),  In  healthful  body 
how  A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain.  1831 
MACAUT.AV  £ss.,  Ld.  NugenCs  Hampden  (188^)  205  A  mind 
so  great  ..  so  healthful  and  so  well  proportioned.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  14  Nov.  5/7  The  Chinese  will  continue  to  be 
a  clog  upon  the  healthful  progress  of  the  world. 

Healthfully, adv.  [f.  HEALTHFI-L  a.  +  -LY?.] 
In  a  healthful  manner  :  see  the  adj. 

1398  TkMisA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvur.  Ixxiv.  (1495)  829  A 
wesell  brent  to  asshes  is  helthfully  done  in  medyuyn.  1581 
MARRK  K  Jik.<\f  \otes  74  They  therby  are  stirred  to  hate 
themselues,  and  so  are  healthful  lie  killed,  a  1643  SIR  W. 
•  N  .\'a-;il  Tracts  IV.  (1704)  3^4/1  The  Island  [is] 
Healthfully  seated.  (11687  PET  rv  /V/.  Arith.  vi.  f  1691)  97 
New  England,  .where  People  live  long,  and  healthfully. 
n  1791  WESLEY  Hnsl\  <\-  It  'ires  v.  Wks.  1811  IX,  81  An  ad- 
monition ..healthfully  sharp,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE S.Fclton 
(1870)  14  Living  healthfully  in  the  open  air. 

Hea-lthfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  healthful;  wholesome- 
ness,  salubrity,  healthiness. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  iv.  xiii.  86  They  refreshe 
their  body,  so  muche  as  suffiseth  for  life  and  healthfulnesse. 
a  1568  COVF.RDALE  Ghastly  Fs.  I.  Wks.  i  Parker  Soc.)  II.  575 
Thou  <lod  of  all  my  healthfutnesse.  1661  LOVELL  f/ist. 
Anim.  ff  Mifi.  Introd.,  According  to  the  healthfulnesse  of 
the  place,  in  which  they  live.  1863  BATE-,  Nat.  Imazon  \. 
(1864!  20  The  healthfulness  of  the  climate.  1878  UAYNK 
Purit.  Rev.  iv.  1 10  Sulid  ability  and  moral  healthfulness. 

Hea'lthily,  adv.  [t.  HKALTHI  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  healthy  manner. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Healthfully,  or  healthilie.  saineinent, 
salnbremfnt,  salutai>ement.  17*6  LEOSI  A  /l>ert?s  A  rchit. 
I.  3/2  Where  they  might  live  the  most  healthily.  1847 
EKHUON  A'</r.  Men,  Su>edenborg\r\x&.  (Bohn)  I.  333  Ben- 
men  is  healthily  and  beautifully  wise,  notwithstanding  the 
mystical  narrowness.  1868  LYNCH  A'/ 
wind,  that  bloweth  healthily,  Thy  sicknesses  to  heal. 

Healthiness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Healthy 
quality  or  condition,  salubrity:  see  the  adj. 

1670  NARBOROUGH   Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Sci*.  Late  I'oy   i.  (1711) 
my  of  the  healthiness  of  the  Country. 

1748  .  '  •  i  ;  All  these  a<Jvant:iges  were  greatly  en- 

hanced by  the  healthiness  of  its  climate.      1884  SFS 

503  '  Werther ' .  .has  certainly  no  advan- 
I  healthiness  r.t 

1  Hea-lthing,  -M.  sb.     [f.  \\\  :•] 
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1.  The  furthering  or  imparting  of  health,  rare. 
1581  ML-LCASTER  Positions y\\.  (1887)298  The  help!' 

healthing  of  all  studentes, 

2.  The  drinking  of  healths;  toasting. 

1611  BP.  HALL  Serin,  xxiv.  Wks.  1837  V.  324  What  bou/- 
ing,  and  quaffing,  and  whiffing,  and  healthing  is  there. 
1654  TRAPI  '  i  8  This  detestable  healthing  and 

carousing  too  too  common  in  ;dl  parts  of  Christendom.  1696 
O.  HEVWOOD  Let.  in  Thoresbys  Corr.  (Hunter)  1.  229, 
I  prefer  this  exercise  to  ranting,  railing,  healthing. 

f  Hea-lthist.  Obs.  nonee-wd.  [f.  HXALTHJ&.+ 
-IST.]  One  who  is  addicted  to  drinking  healths. 

1640  BP.  HALL  Ckr.  Modcr,  \.  \.  ^  •$  The  Greeks  drink  in 
small  cruses  at  the  beginning  of  their  feasts,  and  in  large 
bowK  at  the  latter  end  :  an  order  ill  imitated  by  the  lavish 
Heallhists  of  our  ti: 

Healthless  he-lblus),<7.  Now/wv.  [see -LESS.] 

1.  \Vithout  health,  out  of  health  ;   destitute  of 
bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual  health ;  unhealthy. 

i568'T.  HOVVELL  Arh.  Amitic  (1879)  97  Why  doe  I  seeke 
to  heate  my  helthlesse  hart  ?  1635  QUARLES  F.tnH.  in.  iii. 
(1718)  139  Restore  health  to  my  healthless  soul.  1651-3  JKR. 
TAVLOR  Senn.for  J  'ear  i.  xiii.  165  It  may  be  for  the  lust  of 
thy  youth  thou  hast  a  healthlesse  old  age.  1857  MRS. 
MATHEWS  Tea-t.  Talk  I.  48  [Her]  healthless  condition  had 
kept  her  many  years  in  painful  retirement. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health;  unwholesome,  in- 
salubrious. 

1650  JI-:R.  TAVLOR  Holy  Living  i.  i.  $  16  Like  him  whose 
..meat  (is]  nothing  but  sauces  ;  they  are  healthless, charge- 
able, and  useless.  1855  SINGLETON  l'irgil\\.  354  Whodwell 
In.  .ancient  Pyrgi,  and  Graviscae  healthless. 

Hence  Hea-lthlessness,unhealthiness;  unwhole- 
somencss. 

1655  JER.  TAYLOR  Unnm  Nccess.  vi.  §  7  (R.)  There  is  such 
a  certain  healthlesness  in  many  things  to  all.  .that  to  supply 
a  need  is  to  bring  a  danger.  1660  —  Duct.  Duhit,  n. 
iii. -viii,  §  7  Fasting,  .is  the  best,  .unless  it  be  altered  by  the 
inconveniences  or  healthlessness  of  the  person. 

Healthsome  '.he'tyspm),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
HEALTH  sb.  +  -SOME.] 

1 1.  Full  of  health  ;  possessing  good  health  ; 
healthy.  Obs. 

1563  Homilies  \\.  Sacrament  \.  (1859)444  A  stomach  .. 
which  is  healthsome  and  sound.  1635  R.  CAREWIH  Lisnwrc 
Papers  (18881  Ser.  n.  III.  225  Some  say  he  is  yc  healthsomer 
fur  it  [sicknes?,]. 

2.  Bestowing  health  (bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual) ; 
wholesome ;  salutary. 

1538  HALE  Comedy  Johaii  Baptists  in  liar!,  flfisc.  I.  105 
Thys  helthsome  counsell  maketh  my  hart  joyfull  and  glad. 
1573  TCSSER  Husb.  xi.  (1878)  27  And  healthsom  aire  inuest 
thee.  1610  HOLLAND  Cautden's  Brit.  i.  63  That  healthsome 
light  of  Jesus  Christ  shone,  .upon  the  Bntans.  1707  SI.OANF 
Jamaica  I.  45  A  stream  of  hot  water,  which  . .  becomes  cool 
and  healthsome  1891  H.C.  HALLIDAY.S>;//(W/<'  must  suffer 
II.  xiii.  240  The  healthsome  joys  of  the  covered-c?rt. 

Hence  Hea  Ithsomely  adv. ;  Mea'lthsomeness. 

1563  GOLDISG  Ca?sar(i56$  '271  He. .  made  so  many  iorneyes 
.  .forchaunge  of  the  places  for  healthsomnesse.  1579  FULKF. 
He  ski  us*  Parl.  498  He  did  helthsomly  or  profitably  con- 
secrate his  bodie  and  bloud.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones 
iL  16  Wrllspring  of  all  healthsomnes. 

Healthward,  a.  [f.  HEALTH  sb.  -t-  -WARD.] 
Tending  in  the  direction  of  health. 

1884  Penntylv.  Sch.Jrnl.  XXXII.  382  There  is  a  strong 
healthward  tendency  in  the  constitution.  1886  Kril.  Med. 
yrnl.  25  Sept.  585/2  If  we  can  do  nothing  to  help  nature  on 
her  healthward  course. 

Healthy  vhe*lbi),  a.    [f.  HEALTH  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Possessing  or  enjoying  good  health  ;  hale  or 
sound  (in  body\  so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  all 
functions  efficiently. 

1552  HL'LOET,  Healthye  or  healthfull,  tnce/uinis,  saini>,-r, 
saint  if cr,  salutaris.  sanus.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzos  Ci\: 
Com',  i.  (1586)  23  Healthie  men.  .are  properly  those,  who 
have  y*  foure  humours  so  equally  tempered  in  them  . .  that 
one  thing  exceede  not  another.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrttl.  in 
Ace,  Scu.  Late  I'oy.  \.  (1711)  96  The  Spaniards  are  well- 
complexioned  People.. and  seem  to  be  mighty  healthy. 
a  1715  UURNET  Oivn  Time  II.  535  He  is  of  a  very  vigorous 
and  healthy  constitution.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleo- 
mania  15  My  abstinence  keeps  me  quite  healthy.  1879 
HARLAN  Eytsight  v.  57  Healthy  eyes,  if  given  anything 
like  a  fair  chance,  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

2.  Conducive  to  or  promoting  health  ;    whole- 
some, salubrious;  salutary.     Also_/?^. 

1552  [MJC  sense  i  ].      1577  B.  GOOGF  i/.-rcsi'ftc/i's  //usl>.   I. 
(1586)  8  b,  Best  is  it.  .in  good  and  healthy  places,  to  set  the 
toward  the  East,     a  1704  LOCKE  (J.),  Gardening  or 
ndry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  healthy  re- 
creations for  a  man  of  study  or  business,      1748  Wj  SI.FV  Let. 
cone.   Tea  in  Besant  London  (1892.)  372  A  Mixture  of  Herbs 
..  healthier  as  well  as  cheaper   than   Tea.      1871   NAHIKYS 
Prev.  fy  Cure  Dis.  r.  v.  135  Healthy  dwelling-houses. 
fig.   1884  Ckr.  World  ii  Sept.  682/4  The  deep,  wide,  and 
healthy  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  society. 

3.  Denoting  or  characteristic  of  health  or  sound 
condition  (//"/.  ami  _/?£.);  opp.  to  morbid. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  i.  ii.  4  He  said,  the  water  it  selfe 
was  a  good  healthy  water.  1709  STKKLK  Tatter  No.  77  F  i 
With  a  fresh,  sanguine,  and  healthy  Look.  1790  J; 
/•>•.  A'.r.  34  The  healthy  habit  ot  the  British  constitution. 
1878  H .  M.  Si  ASM  v  Dark  t  'out,  II.  vii,  199  An  interchange 
of  small  gifts  served  as  a  healthy  augury  for  the  future. 
1897  n,tily  .\\";' s  7  June  9  4  The  cutlery  trade  is  in  n  very 

state. 

b.  spec,  in  Med. :  see  quots. 

1807-26   S.   COOPER  lirst  Lines  Surgery  2    By   healthy 

'•iiiation,  is   meant    that    which    is'  not    characterized 

;ui<l    modified  by   any   p:u '  the  part    or 

c.t..    Health;. 


HEAP. 

term  applied  to  pus  discharged  from  abscesses  which  are 

the  result  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  or  from  wounds 

and  ulcers  in  the  healing  state  ;  formerly  termed  laudable  pus, 

4.    Comb.t  as  healthy  -looking,  -minded  adjs. 

1800  SIR  If.    HfNTF.R   Jrnl.  11894)   176  The  farmers  are 

healthy-  look  ing.     1851    MAVNF    Ki  u>    .Scalp   Ilnnt.    ii.    17 

Displaying  healthy-looking,  sun-tanned  throats.    1886  MRS-. 

C.    I'K\i:n  Miss   Jacol'sen's  Chance   I.  ii.   33   She   was  as 

I    thoroughly  discontented  with  her  own  lot  as  any  fairly 

healthy-minded  girl  can  be. 

Healve,  obs.  form  of  HELVE. 

+  Heam.  Obs.  or  dial.  [A  dial,  variant  of  HAME 
|  j^.1]  The  amnion  of  an  animal  (  =  CAUL  sb.^  5  b)  ; 
|  the  secundine. 

1681  WALLER  Advice  to  Fainter  \\.  2  Brand'  Then  draw 
a  Haw-thorn  Bush,  and  let  him  place  The  Heam  upon't. 
17*6  Diet.  Rust.  ted.  3),  Htam  (in  Beasts'  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  after-birth  in  women. 

Heam,  var    MAMK-,  KME,  uncle. 

t  Hean,  hene,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  h6an,  3 
hsene,  heane,  3-4  hene,  4  heyne.  [Com.  Teut. 
adj.  :  OK.  /i<?an  =  Qli.G.  h$nit  Goth,  haitns  con- 
temptible, base,  humble  :  cf.  Lettish  kaitns  shame, 
disgrace,  dishonour.]  Mean,  abject,  poor  ;  humble, 
lowly. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1275  pa  he  hean  je-wat,  dreame  bc-daeled. 
c8«s  I'isp.  Psalter  ix.  39  [x.  18]  Doem  5zm  freondleasan 
and  6am  heanan.  c  1*05  LAV.  3172  Heo  hold  me  for 
haene  [c  1275  wrecche].  Ibid.  12136  Hermes  heo  worhten 
and  hene  lond  makeden.  c  1*30  Hati  Meid.  13  Who  maked 
out  .  .of  heane  hine,  of  fa  freond.  c  1315  i  'ot.  Songs  (Camden  ' 
150  Me  halt  hem  ftil  hene.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  26  To  stere 
men  to  be  heuy  of  btr  mysse  and  to  desire  to  be  heyne. 

i  Hean,  hene,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  bienau, 
h^nan,  h6nan,  2-4  hene(n,  3  heanen,  heenen. 
[Com.  Tent.:  OE.  hienan  =  OFris.  htna  (MDu. 
h&nen,  Du.  hoonen\  OHG.  hdnen  (MUG.  hanen, 
Ger.  hohnen\  Goth.  haunjany  f.  haun-s  adj.  :  see 
prec.  (From  the  OHG.  came  OF.  honir  to  dis- 
honour, pa.  pple.  7/0/2?,  in  (  honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
penseV]  trans.  To  treat  with  contumely;  to 
insult,  humiliate,  debase,  lower. 

Beowulf  (T,.')  2320  Geata  leode  hatode  ond  hynde.  (950 
Limit's/.  Gosp.  Luke  x.  16  Se6e  iuih  teleS  Tel  ^eheneS  mec 
henes.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Stala  and  steorfa  swiSe  eow 
seal  hene.  c  1205  LAV.  6874  Al  his  folc  he  hatede  and  al  he 
hit  luende.  c  1330  HaK  Meid.  13  Vre  flesch  is  ure  fa  <S; 
heaneS  us  &  harmeS.  c  1410  Chron.  Eng,  1030  (Ritson 
A/etr.  Rom.  II.  313)  Heoheveden  him  in  henyng,  Ant  seiden 
he  wes  traitour. 

t  Hea'nling.  Obs.  In  3  heanlung.  [f.  HEAN 
a.  +  -LING,]  A  base,  abject,  or  humble  person. 

a  1x15  St.  Marker.  14  Heanlunges  makeo  ham  wiS 
i  heouenlich  bird. 

Heap(hfp),.j0.  Forms:  i  he~ap,2-heap,(2hap, 
3  h8ep,3-5hep,4(^/jY«^.)hyeap,  hyap,  4-7  beep, 
hepe,  5  heppe,  heype,  6  .Sir.  heip,  6-7  he  ape  . 
[OE.  Map  =  OFris.  //<//,  OS.  Mp  (MDu.,  MLG., 
LG.  hop,  I)u.  hoop),  OHG.  7/0w/(MHG.  //«//"), 
ON.  hdpr  (Sw.  hop,  Da.  hob)  adopted  from  LG.  ; 
wanting  in  Gothic  ;  :—  OTeut.  *haupo-z.  In  ablaut 
relation  to  OHG.  hfifo,  MHG.  hiife,  Ger.  haufc-.— 
*hfipon-  ;  from  stem  *hup-,  pre-Teut.  *kub-  :  ct.  I,. 


1.  A  collection  of  things  lying  one  upon  another 

so  as  to  form  an  elevated  mass  often  roughly  conical 
in  form.  (A  heap  of  things  placed  regularly  one 
above  another  is  more  distinctively  called  a  pile,) 

<  725  Corpus  Gfoss.  1912  (O.  E.  T.)  Struts,  heap,  t  897 
K.sELrwxDGretffrytPtuf.  xlviii.  i,Sw.  '3670313$  on  Ebreisc, 
3aet  is  on  Englisc  gewitnesse  heap,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  314 
Heo  gedereS  al  bet  greste  on  one  heape.  1340  Ayenb.  139 
Zuo  hit  is  of  be  hyeape  of  huete  y-borsse.  138*  WVCLIF 
Song  Sol.  vii.  2  An  hep  [1388  heep]  of  whete.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xni.  iii.  11495)  442  Hepes  of  grauell  and 
erthe.  c  1450  Mirewr  Salnacionn  1470  Of  .  .  twelue  stones 
fro  the  bank  .  .  Thai  made  a  hepe.  1535  COVERDALE  fs. 
lxxviii[i].  i  They  haue.  .made  Jerusalem  an  heape  of  stones. 
1574  J.  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  30,  An  heap  of  old 
papers  and  parchments.  1611  BIBLE  Josh,  iii.  13  The  waters 
of  Jordan,  .shall  stand  upon  an  heape.  1774  GOLD.-.M.  (Va.'. 
Hist.  11776)  I.  252  The  waters  will  ..  be  attracted  by  the 
moon,  and  rise  in  an  heap.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Chew.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  in  Coking  in  Heaps  or  Ridges.  — 
The  oldest  and  still  very  common  method  of  preparing  coke 
is  in  meiler  or  heaps.  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  \\.  viii.  266  At 
first  sight,  these  sand-covered  cones  appear  huge  heaps  of 
dirt.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.)  Heap  (Newc.),  the 
refuse  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

b.  Jig.  of  things  immaterial. 

c  i2oo<  )RMiN433o  All  biss  brinne  taless  haep.   a  1300  Cursor 
M.  260^1  Scailand  a  hepe  es  samen  o  sin.     \yyoAyenb.  130 
He  y/i^t*  bane  greate  heap  of  his  zennes. 
t  C.   Mass,  main  body.   Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  I',-r.  i.  i.  33  Her  countless  glory  ..  which, 
without  desert,  because  thine  eye  Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy 
whole  heap  must  die.  1709  STI-.F.U;  Tatler  No.  8?  F  8  If 
we  consider  the  Heap  of  an  Army,  utterly  out  of  all  Pros- 
pect of  Rising  and  Preferment. 

d.  Fallacy  of  the  heap  :  see  quot.  1768-74. 

1768-74  Ti'CK'KR  /,.'.  \tit.  (1852)  II.  140  Their  sophism  of 
the  sorites,  or  argument  of  tiie  heap;  because,  say  they,  if 
you  drop  a  number  of  things  upon  one  another  you  can 
never  tell  precisely  when  they  begin  to  make  a  heap.  1893 
t  ).\-ford  Mag.  i  Nov.  39/1  Mr.  A.'s  contention  .  .seems  to  us 
li.ised  on  9.pctitio  frituipiii  or  on  the  fallacy  of  the  \\- 

2.  a.  A  heaped  measure  of  capacity,     b.   A  pile 

>  :irym^\vith  tin-  commodity. 


HEAP. 

1674  JBAKE  Arith.  (16961  70  Usage  in  some  places  hath 
continued  Measure  by  heap,  although  some  Statutes  order 
it  by  Strike.  1813  R.  KKICR  Agrii .  Snr~>'.  Bent'.  448  (Jam.) 
In  Berwickshire.. four  fills  [of  a  firlot  with  potatoes],  heaped 
by  hand  as  high  as  they  can  go,  called  heaps,  are  counted  as 
one  boll.  1823  CRABB  Tcchnol.  />/£/.,  Heap  (Print. \  any 
number  of  reams  or  quires  .is  is  set  out  by  the  warehouse 
keeper  for  the  pressmen  to  wet  is  called  a  heap . .  *  The  heap 
holds  out,'  i.  e.  it  has  the  full  intended  number  of  sheet  >. 
1855  ROBINSON  U'hitby  Gloss. >  Hccap  or  //*-<j/,  a  quarter  of 
a  peck  measure.  1862  MIAI.I,  Title  Deeds  Ch.  En£. 39  note^ 
Barley  and  oats  were  titheable  by  the  heap  or  cock. 

3.  A  great  company   esp.  of  persons);  a  multitude, 
a  host.  An  early  sense  in  the  Teutonic  langs. ;  now 
only  as  in  4. 

B*ovutt%f(Z.}  400  pryS-Hc  f>e;na  heap.  971  Blickl.  Ho»t. 
81  Se  halja  heap  hehfaedera  and  wit&ena.  (11175  Cott. 
Horn.  2io  He  $escop  tyen  engle  werod  oSer  hapes . . 
Her  beod  nijen  anglen  hapes.  c  1275  LAY.  10300  po  wes 
Seuarus  heap  mochel  ibolded.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
63/331  An  hep  of  foul es  grete  i-nov}.  1340  Ayenb.  267  Ich 
yze^  to  |?e  blyssede  heape  of  confessours.  1377  LANGI. 
P.  PI.  B.  x.  309  An  heep  [C.  hepej  of  houndes  at  his  ers.  a> 
he  a  lorde  were.  1477  EARL  RIVKKS  iCaxton)  Dictes  105 
A  great  heep  of  sheep.  1535  COVEKDALK  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22 
Fyre  and  brymstone,  wil  I  cause  to  rayne  vpon  him  and  all 
his  heape.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  16  The  heapes  of 
people,  thronging  in  the  hall.  Doe  ride  each  other,  upon 
her  to  gaze.  1594  SHAKS.  Riih.  Ill,  \\.  \.  53  Among  this 
Princely  heape,  if  any  heert . .  Hold  me  a  Foe. 

4.  Hence,  in  later  colloquial  use  :  A  large  num- 
ber or  quantity ;  a  \great)  deal,  ( a  lot '. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  '1840)  III.  53  No  county  in  Eng- 
land hath  such  a  heap  of  castles  together,  a  1682  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  116  This  heap  of  artificial  terms  first 
entring  with  the  French  Artists.  1697  DAMPER  I'oy.  1.1729) 
I.  389  The  Principal  of  a  heap  of  Islands.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824!  I.  64  What  a  heap  of  hard  names  does  the 
poor  fellow  call  himself!  1818  KEATS  Lett.  Wks.  1889  III. 
166  A  man  on  the  coach  said  the  horses  took  a  '  hellish  heap 
p'drivin".  IS^TROLLOPE  C/iron.  Barsct  II.xlv.  i2Shelives 
in  a  big  house,  and  has  a  heap  of  servants.  1884  BF.SANT 
Childr.  Gibeoit  n.  .\xxii,  He  got  into  trouble  a  heap  of  times. 

b.  //.  in  same  sense.    Cf.  the  like  use  of  *  lots '. 
rtiS47  SURREY  Poems,  Compl.  Lover,  What  pleasant  life, 

what  heapes  of  ioy  these  title  birdes  receue.  1622  SPARROW 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  170  For  the  antiquity  of  this  FeaM, 
heaps  of  Testimonies  might  be  brought.  1856  WHVTK 
MELVILLE  KateCav.  i.  We're  in  heaps  of  time.  1872  BLACK 
Ady.  Phaeton,  \\\.?$  He  has.  .knocked  heaps  of  things  to 
smithereens. 

c.  absol,  and  as  adv.    A  great   deal,  much  ;  a 
Mot',   (sing,  and //.)  colloq. 

(11834  Dow  Serm.  (Bartlett),  To  go  to  church  in  New 
York  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  style  costs  a  heap  a-year. 
1848  RUXTON  Life  in  Far  West  223  (Farmer)  He  pro- 
nounced himself  a  heap  better.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle 
Tout's  C.  x.  80  It's  nature  I  should  think  a  heap  of  him. 
1871  W.ALEXANDSB  Johnny  Gibb  viii.  (1873)  46  '  Awwudna 
care  a  great  heap,  gin  we  can  'gree  aboot  the  waages.'  1887 
MRS.  H.  MARTIN  Amor  I'incit  I.  5  You  will  find  some  one 
somewhere  you  think  heaps  better  than  me. 

5.  Phrases,     f  a.  By,  in  heaps :  in  crowds,  in 
large  quantities,  in  great  numbers,     b.  In  (o/'  a 
heap :  (of  a  body  falling  or  lying)  in  a  mass,  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  having  the  appearance  of  a  shape- 
less inert  mass.      c.  -f*  On  heap  (4-5  an  hepe}  :  in 
a  heap  or  mass,  together  ;  »  AHEAP,     f  On  a  heap, 
on  heaps  :  in  a  prostrate  mass,  prostrate.    •)•  d.    To 
heap  :  together,  into  one  mass.     e.  AH of '(t on    a 
heap  :  all  in  a  mass  falling  or  fallen ;  so  f  all  on 

upon}  heaps.  To  strike  all  of  f  on)  a  heap  'colloq.) : 
to  paralyze,  prostrate  mentally,  cause  to  collapse. 

a.  1523   LD.    BERNERS  Froiss.   I.  clxxxiii.   iR.),  They., 
-rid  hanged  them  vpon  trees  by  heapes.    i;j68GRAFTON 
.  1 1.  259  They . .  walked  in  the  strcetes  in  heapes.   1641 

MILTON  Reform.  \\.  Wks.  (1847)  14/1  The  inhabitants,  .are 
enforced  by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native  country,  a  1700 
DRYDEN  Cey.r  fy  Alcyone  174  The  sailors  run  in  heaps,  a  help- 
less crowd.  1799-1805  S.  TUKNKR  Aiiglo-Sti.r.  11836*  I.  in. 
i.  157  [Hengist]  is  affirmed,  .to  have  butchered  in  heaps  the 
people  who  fled  to  the  mountains  and  deserts. 

b.  1840  MRS.  BROWSING  Drama,  of  Exile  Poems  1844  I. 
2;  What  i,*,  this,   Eve?    thou  droppest  heavily  In  a  heap 
earthward. 

C.     a  1000  Wonders  of  Creation  in  Codex  EJKOH.  (Thorpe  > 

-  witeS  |x>n . .  for3  masre  tungol,  faran  on  heape.    c  1205 

LAY.  28292  J>a  heo  weoren  ber  on  nepe  an  hunddred  busende 

heoene  and  cristene.    c  1325  Gloss.  II '.  tie  Biblcsiu.  in  Wright 

-.3  En  monceus,  on  hepe.  c  1420  Liber Cocormn 
15  Gar  hit  on  hepe  to  renne.  1590  SI-ICNSER  F.  Q.  in.  iv.  16 
He  tombled  on  an  heape,  and  wallowd  in  his  gore.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  \\.  in.  101  When  I  haue  laid  proud  Athens 
on  a  heape.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxi.v.  \  They  haue  layd 
lemsalem  on  heapes. 

d.  <i  1300  ^annitn  xxxiv.  in  /•'..  /•:.  /'.    1862)  5  Sei,  sinful 

.hi  ncltou  leue  bat  a!  |«ng  sal  come  to  hepe.  (1374 
CM.M  U-.K  Bocth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  105  ((Jamb.  MS.i  Puruyance 
cmbraLeth  alle  thinges  to  hepe.  c  1391  —  Astrol.  \.  §  14 
Alilel  wegge., bat  streyneth  idle  thise  parties  to  hepe.  1393 

-  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  189  And  ant  were  best  to  bee  aboute 
and  brynge  hit  to  hepe,  That  alle  londes  loueden,  and  in  on 
lawe  by-leouede.  14. .  iSoc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  590/26 /iK/ttWW, 
to  geder,  to  hepe.  c  1475  Rauf  Coify<ir  8?  Hot,  micht  we 
brin.4  this  harberie  this  nicht  weill  to  help.  1480  CAXTON 
Dcscr.  Brit.  12  Gadrith  to  hepe  grete  liepes  of  grauel. 

e.  1588  SHAKS.    Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  223   i  us  lie* 
embrewed  heere,  All  on  a  heape.     1653  H.  Mows:  Antid. 

\.  \i.  {1712    14  That  •  all  on  heaps  in  the 

Water.      1711    Brit.  Apollo  III.    No.   133.   2/1    A    Y 
11 .  .struck  me  all  on  a  heap.  1741  RICHARDSON  /'•/ 
I.  205  ThU  alarm'd  us  both  ;    and  he  seein'd  quite  struck  <  T 
a  Heap.    1759  STEKNI:  T>\  Shandy  I.  xxi,  The  story,  .is  long 
and  interesting.. it   would  \*'.  running  my  hi-tory  nil  upon 
•-o  give  it  yuu  htie.     1818 
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interrogatory  seemed  to  strike  the  honest  magistrate,  to  use 
the  vulgar  phrase,  all  of  a  heap.  1875  Jow  K  r  r  I'lato  (ed.  2) 
III.  120  Some  one  who. .will  not  be  struck  all  of  a  heap 
like  a  child  by  the  vain  pomp  of  tyranny.  1887  RIDER 
HAGGARD  Jtss  jit.,  struck  her  nurse  upon  the  spine  . .  so 
that  it  fell  all  of  a  heap  on  to  the  veldt. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  heap-cloud  =  CUMULI'S  ->  ; 
heap-flood,  a  heavy  sea ;  heap-measure  —  heaped 
measure;  heap-keeper,  heap-stead  (see  quots.). 

1561   Kiirgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  i.-palding  Club>  1.  335  To  be 

mesourit   with   ane   straik  mett   corresponden    to   the  hep 

'.ir.     1583  STANYHI  RST  sEntis  I.  (Arb.)  21   One  ship 

,wa.-,ht  wyth  a  roysterus  heapeflud.     1858  SIMMONDS 

Du  t.    Trade,   Heap-keeper,    a   miner   who   overlooks    the 

cleaning  of  coal  on  the  surface.     1883  GRESLEV  Class.  Coal 

Mining,    Heap-stead,   the   entire   surface   works   about    a 

colliery  shaft.     1889  Nature   XXXIX.    26  The   common 

cumulu>  or  heap-cloud,  which  is  the  commonest  cloud  of 

the  day-time  in  fine  weather. 

Heap  (hip),  v.  Forms  :  see  the  sb.  [OE. 
hfapian,  corresp.  to  OHG.  houffn,  MHG.  houfen, 
mod.G.  haufen,  haufen  ;  deriv.  of  the  corresp.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make,  form,  gather,  or  cast  into  a 
heap ;  to  pile  up,  amass,  accumulate  ;  to  pile  one 
thing  upon  another  so  as  to  form  a  heap.     Often 
with  up.  together,  on. 

c  1000  Ags.  Cusp.  Luke  vi.  38  God  gemet  . .  jeheapod 
and  ofer-flowende.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  314  Heo  ..  heapeS  .. 
togederes  al  bet  was  er  bileaued.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Johannes  207  He  bat  mony  heppis  ay,  Is  seruand  bare-to 
nycht  and  day.  1483  Catli.  Angl.  183-1  To  Heppe, 
accnniulare.  1538  STARKEV  England  i.  i.  6  Lyke  vnto 

?'ches  Jiepyd  in  cornerys.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  vii.  47 
he  Titans  which  did  make  Warre  against  heven,  and 
heaped  hils  on  hight  To  scale  the  skyes.  1611  BIBLE  Job 
.\\vii.  16  Though  he  heape  vp  siluer  as  the  dust.  1611  — 
Ezek,  xxiv.  10  Heape  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire.  1860  TYN- 
IJALI.  Clnf.  i.  xxvii.  198  The  snow  had  been  heaped  in 
oblique  ridges  across  my  path. 

b.  intr.  for  pass.     (Chiefly  U.S.) 
1873  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  u.  273  A  stripe  of 
phosphorescence  heaping  before  you  in  a  star-sown  snow. 
1890  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  865/1   Fallen  avalanches  heap 
whitely  at  intervals  below. 

2.  transf.  andyiy.  To  amass,  accumulate ;  to  add 
many  things   together  or  one  thing   to   another. 
Often  with  up,  together.     Also  absol. 

C9oo  [see  HEAPING  vbl.  si.].  CJKO  ORMIN  4331  All  biss 
brinne  taless  h;ep  Iss  haspedd  a35  wibb  ehhte.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Medil.  865  fey  wounded  here,  and  heped 
harm  vp  on  harmes.  1382  WVCLIF  Hal:  ii.  5  He  shal 
hepe  togidere  to  hym  alle  peplis.  1529  S.  FISH  Supplic. 
Beggers  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  [They]  haue  heped  to  him  benefice 
vpon  benefice.  1582  N.  T.  (Rheni.  >  2  Tim.  iv.  3  According 
to  their  owne  desires  they  will  heape  to  themselues  maisters, 
bauing  itching  eares.  (11605  MONTGOMERY  Sonn.  xxxiv. 
5  More  hevynes  within  my  hairt  I  heep,  1711  STEELE 
Spcct.  No.  260  f  i  The  Circumstances  which  are  heaped  up 
in  my  Memory.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (18891  '•  3  Genera- 
tions of  antiquaries  have  heaped  together  vast  piles  of  facts. 
fb.  reft,  and  intr.  for  reft,  (or  pass.}  Obs. 

c  1400  Di-str.  Troy  3548  Thes  harmes  so  heterly  hepit  in 
his  mynde.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  Alariit  U'CIIICH  334  And 
sit  hatrent  I  hid  within  my  hert  all ;  Bot  quhilis  it  hepit  so 
huge  [etc.].  1535  COVERDALE  Ezck.  xxxix.  17  Heape  you 
together  and  come.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  C'/:'.  Conv.  n. 
(1586)  53  b,  The  preasse  of  people  which  heapeth  together  at 
the  judgement  place. 

3.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  heap  or  heaps;  to  fill, 
load,  cumber,  with  a  heap  or  heaps.    Also  with  up. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  iW.  de  W.  1531}  54  Your  measure  .. 
heped  &  fylled  vnto  it  flowe  ouer.  1530  PALSGR.  583/1 
Heape  this  busshell  as  hye  as  you  can.  1542-3  Act  34  <y 
35  Hen.  /'///,  c.  9  §  i  The  mouth  &  hole  channel!  of  the 
saide  hauen  is  so  heaped  and  quarred  with  stones.  1667 
MILIOS  /'.  L.  v.  39r  With  these  various  fruits  the  Trees  of 
God  Have  heap'd  this  Table.  1790  A.  WILSON  Death  Poet. 
Wks.  63  Frowning  dread  Stalked  o'er  the  world,  and  heapt 
his  way  with  dead.  1824  M.V.AULAY  Ivry  v,  The  field  is 
heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 
-fb.  intr.  for  refl.  and  f  ass.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  A',  xiv.  ii.  1 1495)  465  The  erthe 
hyght  Tellus,  for  we  take  fruyte  therof,  and  hight  ops,  for 
he  hepyth  wyth  fruyte.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3688  The  heuyn 
in  h:i-,t  hepit  with  cloudis. 

4.  trans.  To  deal  or  bestow  in  heaps  or  large 
quantities.     Const,  upon. 

1573-80  BARKT  Ah1.  H  303  To  heape  euill  upon  him,  con- 

glomerarc  mala  in  aliqliem.     1590  Sl'ENSER  F.  Q.  III.  vii.  33 

Yet  hu  perforce  him  held,  and  strokes  upon  him  hept.    1613 

I.  lUn.    1'IJf.  in.  ii.  175  Your  great  Graces  Heap'd 

vpon  me  (poore  Vndeserueri.     1671  MILTON  Samsoii  276  To 

heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds.     1861  URIGHT  Sf.  on 

.  To  heap  insults  on  his  memory. 

5.  To  load,  charge,  or  overwhelm  (a  person    with 
.-ometliing  in  large  quantities). 

1583  SrAsvHL'RST  .Kncis  L  i.Arlj. '  21  Hee..stes  thee  Tro- 
ians  wyth  seas  and  rayne  water  helped.  U-i.1.  n.  5^  1'al  faU 
thee  turret,  thee  Greeks  with  crash  swash  yt  heapeth.  1751 
JOHNSON  Raml'lcr  No.  91  F  14  Some  were  . .  neaped  by 
Patronage  with  the  gifts  of  Fortune.  1874  KINGSLEY  /,*•//. 
11878)  II.  427  We  are  received  with  open  arms,  and  heaped 
with  hospitality. 

Heaped  ,h;pt),///.  a.    [f.  prec.   *  -KI)1.] 

1.  Gathered  or  thrown  into  a  heap;  piled  up. 

c  1440  l'r<»np.  Pan1.  235/2  Heepyd,  cuntulttins.    1592  WYK- 

rmorie,  Lit.  Chaiuias  95  As  lurcking  sparke  in  hept 

inclosed.  1632  MILTON  1.' Allegro  147  Abed  Of  heaped 

Elysian  (lowers.     1820  SHKI  u  Y  /"/>/,-,/  .SV.-i  i  •:-.-;  Tin.- heaped 

behold  The  deep  calm.    1881  HFS.VNT  ^:  KiciU'/ia/A 

//>  {7  i.  xii.  lleaped-up  piles  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

2.  Having  its  contents  piled  up  above  the  brim 
instead  of  being  levelled,     /leaped  measure,  a  dry 
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measure  used  for  certain  commodities  which  are 
heaped  up  in  a  cone  above  the  brim  of  the  measure. 

1530  PALSGK.  315/1  Heaped,  as  thyn^.rs  lint  he  measured, 
i)K  l'~.ir£ii.  iv.  iv.  (1588)455  If  any  person 

have  bought  .  .  come  by  heaped  measure.  1659  WII.LSKORD 
•Stvi/c.<  (  oini/i.,  .\ri_hit.  5  The  common  allowance  for  lime  is 
one  quarter,  or  8  bushels  (heap'd  measure)  to  every  1000  of 
bricks.  1740  BERKELEY  Let.  to  T.  Prior  8  Feb.  Wks  1871 
IV.  263  A  heaped  spoonful  of  rosin.  1866  ROGERS  Agric. 
I.  x.  168  When  the  bushel  is  described  as  heaped,  nine 
struck  bushels  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  eight  heaped.  1896 
WMtaha't  Aim.  424  Coke,  apples,  potatoes  ..  are  still  sold 
by  heaped  measures  and  the  sack  of  three  bushels. 

3.  jig.  Accumulated  ;  stored  up. 

1402  HotcLhYE  Let.  of  Cupid  407  Hir  heped  vertu  hath 
swich  excellence.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEtieis  i.  Prol.  228  In  mair 
hepit  malice.  1847  DISRAELI  Taacrcd  iv.  iv.  (1871)  264  AJ1 
the  heaped-up  lore  of  ages.  1865  NEALE  Glor.  Parad.  66 
O  how  dear,  now  heaped,  the  rapture  ! 

Hea-per.  [f.  HEAP  v.  +  -EU'.]  One  who 
heaps  np  or  accumulates. 

c  1490  Promp.  I'arv.  235/2  iMS.  K.)  Hepar,  cumulator. 
1548  UDALL  Ernsm.  Par.  Luke  xxiii.  (15511  377  b,  An  heaper 
of  sinnes  vpon  sinnes.  1755  RAMSAY  £/.  to  J.  CUrk  9  May, 
Tho'  I  ne'er  was  a  rich  heaper,  To  make  that  up  I  live  the 
cheaper.  1861  DASENT  Burnt  Njal  I.  90  Heaper  up  of 
piles  of  dead. 

t  Heap-fall,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HEAP  sb.  ,in  advb. 
relation)  +  FULL  a.]  Full  and  heaped  up. 

1530  PALSGR.  549/2  Fyll  your  busshell  heape  full.  Ibid. 
849^  Heape  full,  or  heaped  full,  a  combU.  1769  Projects 
in  Ann.  A\x-  115  ^  A  corn-bushel  heap-full. 

Hea-ping,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  HEAP  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HKAP  ;  making  into  a 
heap ;  accumulation.     Also  concr. 

cgao  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  v.  xiv.Jxiii.]  (1890)  440  In  heapunge 
eowerre  niSerunge.  f  1440  Promp.  Parv.  235/2  Hepynge, 
cifinitlacio.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  OH  Ps.  Ixv.  7  In  that  un- 
measurable  heaping  of  the  earth,  a  1631  DONNE  in  Select. 
(1840'  30  This  better  resurrection  is  a  heaping  euen  of  that 
fulness.  1712  AUIHSON  Spcct.  No.  549  ?  i  Grown  old  in  the 
heaping  up  of  riches.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.rp.  xx.  156 
Circular  mounds  or  heapings-up  of  the  crumbled  limestone. 

2.  Comb,  t  heaping  figure,  a  rhetorical  figure 
in  which  epithets,  etc.  are  heaped  up.   Obs. 

1589  PUTIEXHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  iArb.)  243  The 
Latines  called  it  Congeries  and  we  the  heaping  figure. 

t  Hea'ply,  aifv.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  HEAP  sb.  + 
-LV  -.]  In  heaps. 

1552  HULOKT,  Heape  upon  heape,  and  heapelye. 

t  Heap-meal,  adv.  [OE.  heap-mxlum,  f.  HEAP 
sb. :  see  -MEAL.]  In  heaps  ;  in  large  quantities  or 
numbers.  (Also  by  heap-meal^ 

L-&97  K.  JELFKED  Gregorys  Past.  xlvi.  348  Hu  hie  hie 
gadriaS  heapmailum.  c  1000  ^ELFHIC  Numb.  i.  3  Telle  bu 
and  Aaron  heapmaelum.  c  1000  —  Saints'  Lives  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
II.  282  pa  hsebenan  ..  feollon  heap-mselum  ealle  to  bzs 
hal^an  weres  cneowum.  1610  HOLLAND  Carnttcn's  Brit.  i. 
71  And  thereon  powre  the  same  forth  by  heap-meale. 

Heapy  (hf-pi),  a.  [f.  HEAP  sb.  +  -i.  Cf.  Ger. 
haiifig  frequent.]  Full  or  consisting  of  heaps. 

1552  HULOET,  Heapye  or  full  of  heapes,  acerucsiis.  1557 
Tottelfs  Misc.  (Arb. )  242  My  heapy  doubles  and  trembling 
feares  are  fled.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  515  With  wither'd 
foliage  strew'd,  a  heapy  store  !  1869  PHILLIPS  yesiiv,  iv. 
1^8  Lava  lying  in  heapy  ridges. 

Hear  (hi»j),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  heard 
(haid).  Forms:  Inf.  i  hierau,  hyran,  h£ran, 
2-5  heren,  4-5  heere;n,  3-6  here,  6-7  heare, 
6- hear;  alsostZay-JhoBren,  (Orw.)hereun,  3-4 
heoren,  3-5  s.w.  hure  n,  4  hyere^n,  hlere'^n,  4-5 
hir(e,  s.ur.  huyre,  Sc.  heyre,  4-6  her,  hyre,  5  ind 
sing,  harst ;  Sc.  5-6heire,  5- heir.  fa.  t.  I  hierde, 
hyrde,  h6rde,  2-6  herde,  4-6  herd,  hearde,  4- 
heard ;  also 3 heorde, [ Orm., heorrde,  3-4 herede, 
3-5  hirde,  hurde,  3-6  harde,  4-7  (Sc.  -9)  hard. 
Pa.  pple.  i  sehiered,  -hyred,  -he>ed,  2  hered, 
2-6  herd, 6-  heard;  also  3  ( Orm.}  herrd,  heorrd, 
3-5  hurd,  4  y-hyerd,  5  y-herd,  4-6  harde,  4  7 
(Sc.  -9!  hard.  [Com.  Teut.  vb.  :  OE.,  early 
\VS.  hieran,  late  \VS.  hyran,  Anglian  hlran 

•.—"ki'ai-jaii  OFris.    hcra,    hSra    (\—*horja 

(\\"Fris.  liearren,  Sail,  /itra],  O.S.  Aorjan.  hercan 
(MLG.,  MDu.  hSren,  Du.  hooroi ,  OHG.  Ii6ricn 
(MHG.  hccren,  Ger.  Aoren),  ON.  heyra  [,-V 
hoyra,  Sw.  //Jra,  Da.  hb're),  all  :—*hanrjan  = 
Goth.  Aansjan  :— OTeut.  *Aauijau.  Beside  the 
simple  vb.,  OE.  had,  like  the  other  old  Teutonic 
langs.,  the  compound  gehleran  (Goth,  gahaiisjait} 
in  the  same  sense,  but  perhaps  with  greater 
implication  of  completeness  of  action.  In  some 
uses  ffhieran  was  more  frequent  in  OE.  than  the 
simple  vb.,  so  that  the  latter  is  rare  or  not  evi- 
denced ;  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  Old  Northum- 
brian, and  becomes  commoner  after  1200,  perhaps 
under  Norse  influence.  The  pa.  pple.  in  if-,  in 
early  Ml''.,  southern  dialect,  may  belong  to  either 
verb.  See  YHEUK. 

i    haiizjan    outside   Teutonic   are   unV. : 
Conjectures  of  its  relationship  to  the  root  attz-  EAR,  to  L. 
and: ft',  and  <ir.  axoi'fir,  are  all  exneinely  doubtful.] 

1.  intr.  To  perceive,  or  have  the  sensation   of, 
sound  ;  to  possess  or  exercise  the  faculty  of  audi- 
tion, of  which  the  specific  organ  is  the  ear. 
proper  verb  to  express  this  faculty  or  function. 


HEAR. 

950  Limits/.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  15  Dy  laes  exuro  hia^eseaS 
•arum  heraS  \.Ags.  G.  jehyron).  —  16  Eadxo  bicVin. . 
earo  iuere  forSon  he'ras  hra  {Ags.  G.  his  Rehyrap].  c  1200 
UKMIN  15501  And  dumbe  menn  anddzfe  he  jaffTospekenn 
wel  and  herenn.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mathov  62  Als 
bai  tuk  fra  men  be  sycht,  And  for  to  here  to  haf  na  mycht. 
1381  WYLLIF  Matt.  xi.  15  He  that  hath  eeris  of  heerynge, 
heere  he.  14..  I'd  .  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  566  44  Audio,  to  huyre. 
1536  TISDALE  Alall.  xi.  15  He  that  hath  eares  to  heare, 
let  him  here.  1599  SHAKS.  Mitih  Ai&>  iv.  i.  80  Leonato,  I 
am  sorry  you  must  heare.  c  1600  —  Sontt.  xxlii,  To  heare 
with  eies  belongs  to  loves  fine  wit.  1611  BIBLE  Deitt.  iv. 
28  Ye  shall  serue  gods,  .which  neither  see,  nor  heare.  1785 
RKID  Int.  Poivers  n.  i,  We  cannot  see  without  eyes,  nor 
hear  without  ears,  find.,  The  ear  is  not  that  which  hears  ; 
but  the  organ  by  which  we  hear.  1875  JOWETT  rlato  I.  54 
[He]  whispered . .  so  that  Menexenus  should  not  hear.  Mod. 
He  does  not  hear  readily  ;  he  is  dull  of  hearing. 

b.   To  hear  of  both  cars,  .\'oi  to  hear  of  that  ear 
(see  EAK  so.1  3  d),  on  that  side    see  quot.  1617  . 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  IV,  16  b.  The  kyng  was  required 
to  purchase  his  deliverance,  .but  he  could  not  heare  on  that 
side,  a  1617  BAYNE  On  Eph.  i,  If  he  have  no  mind  to  per- 
form it,  we  say,  hee  cannot  heare  on  that  side.  1614  Bp. 
MOUNTAGU  Gagg  Pref.  9  We  should  have  heard  thereof  on 
both  eares  to  a  purpose. 

2.  trans.  To  perceive  (sound,  or  something  that 
emits  or  causes  sound) ;  to  have  cognizance  of  by 
means  of  the  ear  or  auditory  sense. 

c 950 Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  17  jewillnadon.  .^ehera  5a 
ilco  ^e  heres  and  ne  herdon  \Ags.  G.  ^ehyran  ba  bing  be  ;$e 
jehyraS,  and  hr*  ne  ^ehvrdonj.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  peos 
like  weord.  .gocf  ha  beoS  to  heren  [cf.  49  for  to  iheren  godes 
weordes].  c  laoo  ( 'ices  ,\-  I  'irtxcs  1 1  He  it  ne  herde.  c  1 100 
ORMIN  10850  pa;r  wass  be  Faderr  heorrd  anan  Off  heoffne 
burrh  an  steffne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2849  Sir  loth  wijf  bis 
cri  scp  hard.  138*  WYCLIF  Litke  x.  24  Many  prophetisand 
kyngis  wolden  . .  heere  tho  thingis,  that  je  heere,  and  thei 
herden  not.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lix.  243  i  Harl.)  He  harde  a 
voyse  seing  to  him,  '  Whi  erte  thowe  so  hevy?'  1538 
STARKRY  England  i.  i.  20  Thyngys  wych  we  se,  fele,  or  her. 
1563  W.  FCLKF.  Meteors  (1640)  27  Although  the  lightning 
appeare  unto  us,  a  good  pretty  while  before  the  thunderclap 
be  heard.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  35  Lay  thine  eare 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  can  heare  the  tread  of 
Travellers.  1694  Ace.  Stv.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  44  So  great 
a  noise,  that  one  can  hardly  hear  his  own  words.  1715  DE 
FOE  Fain.  Instruct.  !.  i.  (1841  I.  15  How  can  he  hear  what 
I  say?  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  215  The  men  shouted 
.  .and  I  distinctly  heard  them  through  the  falling  snow. 

b.  predicated  of  the  ear. 

(c8js  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  38  [x.  17]  Lustas  heortan  heora 
Xeherde  eare  Sin.)  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Egipciane  428 
Na  bine  eris  to  her  it  sa  lange  ma  nocht  thole.  1382  WYCLIF 
i  Cor.  ii.  9  Y;e  sy}  not,  ne  cere  herde  . .  what  thingis  God 
made  redy  bifore  to  hem  that  louen  him.  1586  B.  YOUNG 
Guji^zo'sCh'.  Conv.  iv.  (1586)  191  Ladie  Lelias  eares  are  to 
daintie  to  heare  anie  reasons.  1x1835  MRS.  HEMANS/te/rt-r- 
Land  iv,  Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy. 

c.  Not  to  hear  day  nor  door :  not  to  hear  any- 
thing distinctly.  Sc. 

1768  Ross  Hclenore  86  (Jam.)  That  day  nor  door  a  body 
cudna  hear.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  viii,  '  She's  as  deaf  as 
Corra-linn — we  canna  mak  her  hear  day  nor  door/ 

3.  As  with  other  verbs  of  perception,  the  subst. 
or  pronominal  object  may  be  followed  by  an  inf., 
pres.  ffle.  (orig.  vbl.  sl>.  with  a-},  or  pa.pple.,  ex- 
pressing :in  action  performed  or  suffered  by  it. 

The  infin.  now  takes  to  after  the  passive,  but  not  after  the 
active  vb.  ^  IVe  heard  him  groan  ;  he  was  heard  to  groan. 
But  exceptions  to  both  rules  are  to  be  met  with  :  see  b. 
a  1000  Beo-.imlf  (Z.)  1346  Ic  b^t  lond-buend  leode  mine  .. 
secxan  hyrde.  c  1200  ORMIN  901  Godd  . .  wollde  himm  sellf 
pa  belless  herenn  ringenn.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  279  He 
hurde  angles  synge  an  hey.  (-1340  Cursor  M.  550  (Trin/ 
Of  bese  binges  I  haue  herde  seide  Was  adames  body  to 
gider  leide.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petrus  58  As  he 
mycht  heyre  be  cok  craw,  c  144  Gesta  Rom.  ii.  6  (Harl. 
MS.)  Whenne  be  seruaumis  hirde  hire  lord  crye.  1508 
DUNBAR  Tun  Mariit  Wcnim  117  Quhen  I  heir  nem- 
myt  his  name.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  33  As  I 
heard  once  a  doctor  of  Divinitie  . .  earnestly  defendyng  his 
cause  with  examples.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  v.  v.  113, 
I^heare  a  Bird  so  sing.  1651  HOBBES  Leriath.  n.  xxvi.  141 
To  a-ssemble  the  people  . .  to  heare  it  read.  1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder  No.  ii  (Seager),  Mr.  Motteux  has  been  heard 
to  say  it  more  than  once.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Kpist.  II.  ii.  93 
A  Poet  begs  me,  I  will  hear  him  read.  1782  COWPER  Gilpiu 
206  Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he  Had  heard  a  lion 
roar.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  x.  2,  I  hear  the  bell  struck 
in  the  night.  Mod.  I  heard  a  clock  striking;  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  three. 

b.  1574  tr.  Littleton's   Tenures  8b,  Yf  that   childe.. 
bee  harde  crye.     1647  W.  I!I;OWNK  tr.  Goinbei-.-ille" s  Polex- 
andi-r  I.  iSo,  1  heare  the  magnanimous  Benzaida  to  accuse 
the  ingratefull  Nephizus. 

c.  Hence,  by  ellipsis  of  such  objects  as  people, 
fa-sons,  some  one,  before  the  infinitives  say,  speak, 
talk,  tell,  the  phrases  to  hear  say,  hear  tell,  etc.,  of 
which   some   are    still  in   dialectal  or  colloquial, 
and  occasionally  literary,  use.     Formerly  also  with 
pa.  pple.,  as  to  hear  told  (obs.). 

a  1000  BecrMiilJ '(Z.)  582  No  ic  wiht  fram  be  swylcra  searo- 
niSa  secgan  hyrde.  01123  "•  l'~  Chron.  nn.  1114  Da  be 
Tiiun^cns  of  liun.li  hit  herdon  sas^en.  c  1220  Bestiary  584 
IK  h.-men  herd  told  of  Sis  mere  ..  half  man  and  half  lis. 
1197  R.  GLOCC.  (17241  391  Kyni;  Macolon  hurde  telle  her-of 
in  Scotlonde.  1465  S.K  J.  I'ASTON  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  531 
II.  244  When  Debnam  herd  sey  how  that  I  began  to  gadyr 
ylvyr.  1:1470  HKNKY  It', ill, i,,-  i\.  379,  I  her  spek  of  that 
man.  31533  !'«•  BERNKRS  Ilitoii  Ixv.  225  Ye  neuer  herd 
speke  of  a  trewere  nor  more  noble  in:ui.  1589  COGAN  llarcn 
Health  1 16  \f~]  i  tj,  I  have  heard  tell  of  a  bishop  of  this  land, 
that  would  have  eaten  fryed  frogs.  1601  KNOLLES  /list. 
Turks  (1638)  322  He  was.  .neuer  afterwards  scene  or  heard 
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tell  of.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Rom.  Roinants  \\.  71  The  burn- 
ing Knight,  of  whom  it  may  be  you  have  heard  talk.  Ibid. 
in.  59  Hee  would  by  no  means  hear  speak  of  sleeping  till 
Florisbell  had  related  [etc.].  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Si/as  .If.  vi, 
We  beared  tell  as  he'd  sold  his  own  land.  1892  G.  F.  X. 
GRIFFITH  tr.  Fouartfs  St.  Peter  131  Even  those  who  had 
heard  tell  of  his  conversion  did  not  know  [etc.]. 

d.  Hence  the  gerundial  phrase  t  (fy}  hearing  say, 
(by)  hearing  it  said  (by)  hearsay.  Oh.  or  dial. 

c\yy>  R.  BRUSNE  Chron.  (1810)  304  Edward  vnderstode, 
(»orgn  oft  heryng  say,  How  [etc.].  1491  CAXTON  /  'Has 
Tatr.  W.  de  W,  1495  i.  xxxvii.  4932  He  sayde  soo  by 
heryng  saye.  15*5  LD.  UERXEKS  Frohs.  II.  cxxvii. 
[cxxiii.]  361,  I  knowe  nothyng  of  the  mater  but  by  heryng 
saye.  (11533  —  Gold.  Bk.  .If.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  v  b,  Thei 
wrote  by  heryng  sale.  Mod.  Sc.  They  knew  by  hearing 
tell  of  it. 

4.  To  exercise  the  auditory  function  intention- 
ally; to  give  ear,  hearken,  listen,  a.  intr. 

[c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  10  ^ehyraS  and  onjytaj*.] 
cij^o  Cursor  Af.  271  heading  i^Trin. )  Hereb  now  of  be 
trimte  dere  And  of  be  makyng  of  bis  world  here.  1382 
WYCLIF  i  Sam.  iii.  9  Spek,  Lord,  for  thl  seruaunt  henth. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Surtees  17  Harstow,  boy?  ther  is  a 
podyng  in  the  pot.  1482  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  27  A 
castelle  that  spekethe,  and  a  womane  that  wille  here,  thai 
wille  be  gotene  bothe.  x6n  BIBLE  2  Sam.  xx.  16  Then 
cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  Citie,  Heare,  heare.  1701 
ROWE  Tamerl.  \.  i.  443  When  first  thy  moving  Accents  Won 
me  to  hear. 

b.  trans.  To  listen  to  (a  person  or  thing)  with 
more  or  less  attention  or  understanding  ;  to  give 
ear  to,  hearken  to ;  to  give  audience  to.  Orig. 
with  dative  of  the  person  or  thing.  To  hear  out, 
to  listen  to  to  the  end  :  see  OUT. 


Juliana  371  tGr.)  He  minum  hra5e  leahtrum 
Xelenge  larum  hyreo.  <rn6o  Hat  ton  GosJ>.  John  viii.  47  Se 
p*  is  of  gode  he  her5  [Ags.  G.  gehyrS]  godes  word,  c  1100 


Trin.  Coll.  /fom.  127  And  bigan  bat  folc . .  to  here  his  wise 
lore,  cxaos  LAY.  1329  Ne  bio  na  man  weri  heora  songes 
to  heraen.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  3  Her  me,  dohter.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20510  Sittes  stell  now  ..  And  hers  [Fai>'f.  heris] 
now  J>is  mirines.  £1440  Gesla  Row.lvv.  239  (Hart.  MS.) 
He  that  hurithe  the  doctrine  of  the  ioyes  of  paradys.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  79  He.  .disdeyned  to  hire  theym.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Saw.  xxiv.  9  Wherfore  hearest  thou  mens  words?  1617 
MORYSON  /tin.  i.  137  There isa  Chamber  [in  the  Vatican]. . 
wherein  Ambassadours  are  heard.  Ibid.  111.32  The  Pharises 
..were  to  be  heard,  as  sitting  in  the  chaire  of  Moses.  1637 
SHIRLEY  Gamester  \\\.  (Dodsley  O.  PI.  1780  IX.  63)  It  will 
be  inconvenient  to  hear  out  your  curranto.  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  xiv.  iii,  I  desire  only  to  be  heard  out.  1841  LANE 
Arab,  Nts.  I.  81  Hear  my  story,  O  fisherman.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  363  There  was  an  agreement  between  us 
that  you  should  hear  me  out. 

c.  With  two  objects,  as  To  hear  (one)  his 
lessons  :  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  his  lessons. 

1804  LADY  HUNTER  in  Sir  M.  Hunter's  Jrnl.  (1894)  202, 
I.  .have  heard  Georgeand  James  their  lessons.  181*  L.  M. 
HAWKINS  Ctess  fy  Gertr.  (1812)  II.  256  He  hears  .some  of 
the  younger  ones  their  lessons.  1894  BLACKMORE  Pertycross 
in  Three  pupils,  and  not  a  lesson  have  I  heard  them. 

6.  trans.  To  attend  and  listen  to  (a  lecture,  ser- 
mon, play,  musical  performance,  etc.)  ;  to  form  one 
of  the  audience  at. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9764  (Gutt.)  He  mote  bairn  giue  Ins 
benisoun,  pat  wil  gladly  here  bis  sarmoun.  c  1375  Lay 
Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  2  Hou  mon  scholde  here  hys 
masse.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x\\\.  ix,  Vpon  themorowe 
whan  they  had  herde  masse.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen. 
/'///,  9  He  and  the  Quene  heard  evensong.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut.  Shr.  Induct,  a.  136  They  thought  it  good  you  heare 
a  play.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  ii.  95  Many 
persons  were  sent  to  prison  for  hearing  mass. 

b.  'To  be  a  hearer  of;  to  sit  under  the  preaching 
of;  as,  what  minister  do  you  hear?  (A  colloquial 
use  of  the  word.) '  Webster,  1828.  Also  absol. 

1783  COVVTER  Let.  8  Sept.,  There  are,  however,  many  who 
have  left  the  Church,  and  hear  among  the  Dissenters. 

6.  trans.  To  listen  to  judicially  in  a  court  of  law; 
to  give  (one)  a  hearing  ;  to  try  (a  person  or  a  case). 

c  1160  Hat  ton  Gosp.  John  vii.  51  DemS  ure  eee  ani^ene 
man  bute  hyne  man  asr  hyre  [A_gs.  G.  jehyre]?  1382  WYCLIF 
Deut.  i.  17  The  litil  ;e  shulen  here  as  the  more.  1484  Lett, 
etc.  Rich.  ///(Rolls)  I.  79  If  any  persone  nolle  come  and 
compleyn  of  any  of  the  said  baillieffes  that  they  shalbe  herd. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Afaj.  Table  62  He  quha  first  occurs  U 
first  hard.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I'f/f,  v.  iii.  120  His  Royall 
selfein  ludgement  comes  to  heare  The  cause.  1709  AUDISON 
'1 'atler  No.  121  p  i  They  are  so  in  haste,  that  they  never 
hear  out  the  Case.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  I.  1:5 
Three  J  udjres  were  appointed  to  the  special  duty  of  hearing 
appeals  from  the  courts  below.  1891  Lam  Rcforts  Weekly- 
Notes  202  'i  The  plaintiff  ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  before  he  was  dismissed. 

7.  To  listen  to  with  compliance  or  assent ;  to  ac- 
cede to,  grant  (a  request  or  prayer).     Chiefly  in 
scriptural  use. 

971  Blickl.  How.  49  Gif  him  mon  bonne  hyran  nelle,  bonne 
mot  se  maesse-preost  hit  wrecan.     c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  6j  Ah 
lauerd  god  her  ure  bone,     a  1300  Cursor  M.  10499  'Anna', 
he  said,  'herd  es  bi  bone,  pou  salt  haf  child  and  |-at  we  I 
sone'.     1382  Wvci.ih  Matt.  \\-\\\.  15  ;if  he  shal  heere  thee, 
thou  hast  woniK-ii  thl  brother.     —  Luke  \.  13  Thl  jm 
herd.     1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladyc  188  Though  ye  tl> 
not  to  be  harde  for  youre  selfc,  yet  that  he  wylle  gi. 
1562  WINJET  /-'mtr  Siotr  Thrc  < 

\\  k.v  1888  1.91  That  altar,  vpun  the  quhilk  the  pi.' 
of  all  arceptit  and  hard  be  our  heuhily  Father  arc  ooferit. 
1568  r.H.M'  TON  Chron.  II.  73  The  king  . .  sent  to  Home  with 
use,  which  the  Pope  woulde  in  no  wise  heere.  1697 
DitYDtN  Virg.  Gccng.  \\\  656  Orpheus'  dying  Pray'rs  at 
length  are  heard.  1827  KKBLI:  Chr.  }'.  St.  Peter's  Day  ii.  i 
The  prayer  is  heard. 


HEAR. 

b.  To  hear  of,  with  will  (tvou/J)  and  negative  : 
to  refuse  to  listen  to,  entertain  the  notion  of,  con- 
sent to,  or  permit. 

1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  274  He  would  in  no  case 
heare  of  reconciliation.  1658  W.  L.UHTON  /////.  An:,'.. 
The  learned  Antiquary  will  not  hear  of  it  1785  Mxs.  S.  BOYS 
Coalition  I.  143  She  would  not  hear  of  it.  1796  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  Marchnwnt  IV.  347  He  would  by  no  means  hear  of 
her  going.  1879  MRS.  OLIPH\NT  Within  t'recincts  (Tauuhn.) 
II.  xxix.  237  Mother  would  not  hear  of  her  staying. 

t  8.  To  obey.  Obs.  (Only  OK.,  ME.,  and  arch. 
Orig.  with  dative. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  iv.  41  Hua  . .  is  Ses  fcete  ec 
wind  and  sa:  hcrao  him.  clooo  ^£LFRIC  Exod.  xiv.  31 
pact  Israhelisce  folc  ..  hyrdon  Gode  and  Moise  his  beowe. 
c  1380  WYCHF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  214  [Crist]  ordeynede  many 
folk  to  here  alwete  |>is  newe  lawe.  1700  PKIOK  Carmen 
Secularc  215  The  fierj'  Pegasus  disdains  To  mind  the  Rider's 
Voice,  or  hear  the  Reins,  a  1729  COXGKKVK  Ode  to  Godol- 
phin  (T.),  The  beast .. Whom  soon  he  tam'd  to  use,  and 
taught  to  hear  the  reins. 

t  9.  intr.  To  be  subject  (to) ;  to  belong.  Obs. 
[So  MUG.  hceren,  beside  gehccren.] 

£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  22  pas  land  call  hyraS  to 
Denemearcan.  940  Chart.  Saauaaul inCod,  nipt.  III.  415 
Se  haza  £et  Wiltune  3e  hyr5  into  Wilig.  c  1205  LAY.  24062 
pa  hafuenes  alle,  ^e  herden  to  ban  londes.  ?a  1300  Shires 
of  Eng.  in  0.  E.  Misc.  146  Her-to  here[>  viii  store  schire. 

10.  trans.  To  learn  or  get  to  know  by  hearing ; 
to  receive  or  obtain  as  information  ;  to  be  told  ;  to 
be  informed  of. 

c  950  Liiidisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  2  Huietd  5is  ic  hero  from  Se  ? 
[Afs.  G.  Hwi  gehyre  ic  (>is  be  (>e  ?)  c  1160  Hattott  Gosp. 
ibid..  Hwi  here  ich  t>is  be  ^>e  ?  c  1*50  Gen.  K  E.v.  1370  Sum 
good  tiding  heren  or  stn.  (-  1x90  Bckft  814  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
T.  130  To  court  eft-soone  he  wende,  For*to  heore  [v.r.  hure] 
be  kingus  wille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4192  His  fader  of  him 
Kirs  na  tiband.  £1450  Merlin  32,  I  shall  often  ..  brynge 
soche  tidinges  as  thow  shalt  put  in  thi  boke,  And  wite  it  well, 
peple  shulbe  glad  euer  to  heiren  it.  1529  MoRE/^rt/c^v  i. 
>Vks.  159/1  The  Jewes  that  were  vnworthy  to  hyre  it,  were 
offended.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  377  The  next  newes 
that  was  heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  was  slaine  in  Lorraine. 
1667  MILTON  P.L.K.  888  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard  The  fatal 
Trespass  don  by  Eve.  1781  COWPER  Conversation  804  Great 
changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred,  And  blest  reforms, 
that  I  have  never  heard.  1893  W.  T.  WAWN  6'.  Sea 
Islanders  53  The  inquiry  over,  I  heard  nothing  more  about 
the  matter. 

b.  with  obj.  clause.    . 

a  1000  £etnua!/(Z.}  2173  Hyrde  ic  bast  he  Sone  heals-beah 
Hy^de  xesealde.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handl'oc  in  Anglia. 
(1885)  VIII.  321  We  habbao  on  gastlicum  jewritum  oft  ge- 
hyred  baet  us  ys beboden.  c\\(a Hat/on.  Gosp.  John  ix.  32  Ne 
herde  [^^r.  G.  xdqrrde]  we  nasfre.  .baet  any;?  un-tynde  bas 
ea^en.  cuoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  63  Nu  Je  hauen  herd  bat 
ure  drihten  bit  turnen  to  him,  hereo  nu  o  hu  uele  wi^e.  1381 
WYCLIF  Gen.  xlii.  2, 1  haue  herd  that  wheel  is  sold  in  Egipte. 
'559  ^"-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  5  Let  me  here  what 
you  call  Cosmographie.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gait.  iv.  ii.  113, 
I  likewise  heare  that  Valentine  is  dead.  1670  LADY  M. 
BERTIE  in  i2//i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  21,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  heare  that  the  small  pox  increases  so  as  to  fright 
you  from  Exton.  167^  N.  Cox  Geiilt.  Kccrcat,  (16771  '93 
Garlick  I  have  heard  will  do  the  like.  1746  Tom  Thumb's 
Trar.  32  The  courteous  Behaviour  of  the  Inhabitants,  which, 
I  hear,  is  habitual  to  them.  1808  Sketches  of  Character 
(18131  !•  J98i  I  hear  there  are  no  lodgings  to  be  had. 

11.  absol.  or  intr.  To  be  informed,  learn  ;  to  re- 
ceive information   or  tidings   of,  or  obtain  news 
concerning;  to  receive  a  message  or  Iettery5w«. 

c  1310  Cast.  Love  1371  }e  habbeb  i-herd  nou  riht  Of  his 
strengbe  and  of  his  miht.  11400  Dcstr.  Troy  1866  Ne  I 
hardely  herde  of  hym  hade  in  my  lyue.  a  1400-50  Alex- 
under  2667  As  sone  as  Darye  be  derfe  of  bis  dede  heris. 
«  '533  LD.  BURNERS  tluon  cxxvii.  466  They  neuer  had  hard 
of  suche  a  myracle.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V,  78  Therle 
of  Suffolk  ..  hearing  of  their  doynges.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymt: 
iv.  iii.  36-8, 1  heard  no  Letter  from  my  Master. .  Nor  heare  I 
from  my  Mistris,  who  did  promise  To  yeeld  me  oftt- n  tydings. 
1776  Trial  oj  N mtaocomar  23/1  Would  you  not  have  heard 
if  he  had  been  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  out  ?  1830 
Soi'THEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  168,  I  too  had  been  looking  to  hear 
from  you.  1837  DlCKCNS/Yono,  ii.  You  shall  hear  from  me  in 
the  morning,  sir.  Mod.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  son 
in  South  Africa?  We  hear  from  him  regularly  every  mail. 
He  li.is  never  been  heard  of  since. 

b.  To  hear  of  it  :  to  be  spoken  to  about  it ;  to 
be  called  to  account  for  it.  coiloy. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  i.  iii.  124  Send  vs  your  Prisoners, 
or  you'l  heare  of  it.  1658  GL-KNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  Verse  15. 
xiv.  S  3  (1669)  161/2  We  . .  look  to  find  them  at  hand  on  the 
shelf  clean  and  fit  for  use,  or  our  .servants  shall  hear  of  it. 
iMod.  You'd  better  not  do  it  again,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

1 12.  To  be  reported  or  spoken  (well  or  ill  of. 
[After  Or.  eu,  KQKWS  axovfiv,  L.  bent,  inalcaudire.] 

1583  BAUINGTON  ( 'omttiandm.  ix.  (1637)  85  Desire  ever  . . 
rather  to  heare  well,  than  to  be  rich  :  yea  ..  to  leave  unto 
thy  posterity  an  honest  report  and  name,  before  heaps  of 
any  riches.  1590  SFKNIU  /•'.  Q.  \.  v.  23  O!  what  of  gods 
then  bouts  it  to  be  borne,  If  old  Aveugles  sonnes  so  evill 
heare 't  1653  KP.  HALL  /mn's.  II  'arid  n.  i,  Aristotle  himself 
is  u'ont  to  hear  ill  for  his  opinion  of  the  soul's  mortality. 
1658-9  Hiirtoii's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  147  You  have  been  three 
clays  upon  it.  It  hears  ill  abroad.  1706  STANHOPE  J'araphr. 
III.  502  If  such  Indulgences  hear  ill  in  the  World,  and 
naturally  expose  a  .Man  to  Censure  and  Disrepute. 

b.  'Jo  hear  rather :  to  prefer  to  hear,  to  prefer 
to  be  addressed  or  called.  (A  Latinism.) 

1607  MILTON  /'.  /..  in.  7  Or  hear'st  thou  ralhcr  pure 
Ethereal  stream  Whose  Fountain  who  shall  tell'.'  1829 
I.AMB  Let.  to  I '.  Xmvllo  Oct.,  Dear  Fugueist— or  hear'sl 
thou  rather  Contrapuntist  ? 

13.  Tlie  imperative  Hear!,  now  usually  repeated, 
Hear  1  hear !  (formerly  Hear  him  .'  hear  him  I) 


HEABABLE. 

is  used  as  an  exclamation  to  call  attention  to  a 
speaker's  words,  and  hence  has  become  a  general 
expression  of  approbation  or  ' cheering'. 

It  is  now  the  regular  form  of  cheering  [CHEER  sb.  8]  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  expresses,  according  to  intonation, 
admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  derision,  etc. 

1689  SIK  E.  SEYMOUR  19  Feb.  in  Cobbett  Part.  Hist.  V. 
122,  I  see  gentlemen  speak  here  under  great  disadvantages 
..When  gentlemen  speak  with  reflections,  and  cry  'hear 
:  scar  him  ',  they  [the  former]  cannot  speak  with  freedom. 
1689  SIR  H.  CAPEL  ibid.)  When  Seymour  was  in  the  Chair, 
I  have  heard  '  Hear  him,  hear  him',  often  said  in  the  house. 
1762  KOOTE  Orators  n.  Wks.  1836  II.  176  Tcr.  Dermot, 
be  easy —  Scam.  Hear  him —  Tire.  Hear  him —  Tcr. 
Ay,  hear  him,  hear  him.  1768  LD.  J.  CAVENDISH  Sp.  He. 
Coin.  8  Dec.  in  Sir  H.  Cavendish  Dcl\  >  1841  <  I.  96  Let  us. . 
give  a  dispassionate  attention  to  everything  that  passes. 
[Hear!]  That  very  word  'hear!'  I  dread  of  all  others. 
1769  SIR  F.  NORTON  Sp.  ibid.  432  The  common  law  is  as 
much  the  law  as  the  statute  law.  [Mr.  Grenville  called  out 
hear!  hear  !]  If  the  hon.  gentleman  will  hear,  by  and  by 
he  will  hear.  1770  G.  GRENVILLE  A/.  16  Fell.  ibid.  461  The 
House  will  he  obliged  to  you  [the  Speaker]  for  your  informa- 
tion. [Hear,  Hear!]  Mr.  Sfaaker,  I  beg  the  House  will 
be  silent.  I  am  sure  that  is  disorderly.  1783  Gent  1.  Mag. 
LI  1 1.  ii.  822  As  to  himself,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge.,  the 
hand  which  he  had  in  it  (.A  cry  of  Hear  hint .'  Hear  him  .') 
By  the  cry  of  Hear  Him  !  said  his  Lordship,  gentlemen 
seem  to  think  I  am  goins;  to  make  a  confession.  1803  in 
Stanhope  Life  Pitt  ^1862)  IV.  49  When  he  [Pitt]  sat  down 
there  followed  three  of  the  . .  most  enthusiastic  bursts  of 
applause  I  ever  heard,  .as  far  as  I  observed,  however,  it  was 
confined  to  the  parliamentary  'Hear  him!  Hear  him!1 
i8ia  I'arl.  Deb.  5  May  in  Examiner  ii  May  292/2  Orders 
were  sent  off  to  Mr.  Henry  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States.—  (Hear,  hear!}  1865  LOWELL  Scotch  the  Snake 
Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  251  One  Noble  Lord  or  Honorable  Mem- 
ber asking  a  question,  and  another  Noble  Lord  or  Honorable 
Member  endeavoring  to  dodge  it,  amid  cries  of  Hear  !  Hear  ! 
b.  Hence  as  sb.  Hear,  hear!  (formerly  hear- 
him .,  a  cheer.  Also  Hear-hear  v.  intr.,  to  shout 
'hear!  hear!';  trans. ,  to  acclaim  with  shouts  of 
1  hear  !  hearf\  to  cheer.  Hence  Hear-hea'rer. 

1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  of  Sinking  115  The  hear  him  of  the 
house  of  commons.  1736  BOLINGBHOKE  Patriot.  (1749)48 
With  repeated  hear-hims  ringing  in  his  ears.  1836  Westm.Rei1. 
Apr.  233  The  hear  hints  are  more  fervent  than  on  almost  any 
other  occasion.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  vii,  I  thank  my 
honourable  friend,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so — (four 
hears,  and  one  certainly  from  Mr.  Jingle) — for  the  sugges- 
tion. 1855  —  Dorrit  i.  xxxiv,  Hearing,  and  ohing,  and  cheer- 
ing. 1868  DISRAELI  Sp,  in  Ho.  Com.  3  Apr.,  If  the  hear- 
hearers  have  their  way.  1879  SIK  G.  CAMPBELL  White 


.V,  :<-•$  3  Dec.  3^1  Mr.  Morley's  explanation  of  his  position., 
was  received  with  sympathetic  hear,  hears. 

Hear(e,  obs.  ff.  HAIR,  -E,  HEIR,  HERE,  HIGHER. 

Hearable  (hle-rab'l),  a.  [f.  HEAR  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  heard,  audible. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xiv.  74  That  he  haue  sure  knowing 
of  heereable  treuthis  and  that  bi  heerjng  of  eeris.  1483 
Cat/i.  Angl.  184/1  Hereabylle,  amiibilis.  1851  RUSKIX 
Let.  to  F.  D.  Maurice  (1889)  9  He  is  to  me  Visible  and 
Hearable.  1885  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Strange  Voy.  I.  viii.  106 
It  was  necessary  to  scream  to  make  one's  words  hearable. 

Hearb,  Hearce,  Heard,  obs.  ff.  HERB, 
HEAKSE,  HERD. 

Heard  (hsid),  ///.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  HEAR  &.] 
Perceived  by  the  car. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  183/2  Herde,  auditus.  1819  KEATS 
Grecian  Urn  11  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  un- 
heard Are  sweeter. 

Heard-say,  obs.  var.  of  HEARSAY. 
Hearer  (hfrTw).    [f.  HEAR  v.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  hears ;  an  auditor,  listener. 

ti  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  v.  ii  J?ai  shew  stynkand  wordes 
bat  corumpis  be  herers.  1382  Wvcm-  Jos.  i,  23  An  hererc 
of  the  word,  and  not  a  docrc.  1539  MOHE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks. 
150/2  The  fruit  of  stryfe  among  the  hyrers.  1599  SHAKS. 
Mitch  Ado  i.  i.  309  Thou  wilt  be  like  alouer  presently,  And 
tire  the  hearer  with  a  booke  of  words,  a  1734  NORTH 
E.vtim.  in.  vii.  §  19  (1740)  517  As  in  the  proverbial  Court  at 
Dover,  all  Speakers  and  no  Hearers.  17^8  JOHNSON  Idler 
Xo.  .jy  »  i  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  patient  hearer.  1875 
JowBTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  151  Those  who  are  present,  .ought 
to  be  impartial  hearers  of  both  the  speakers, 

f  b.  ( )ne  who  hears  causes  ;  a  judge.  Obs. 

XS3S  COVERDALE  Judg.  xi.  io  The  Lorde  be  hearer 
betwene  vs. 

2.  One  who  receives  oral  instruction,  or  attends 
lectures  or  sermons  ;  a  disciple.     Cf.  AUDIENT. 

1686  J.  DUNTON  Lett.  fr.  .Yt'iv*/Cng.  (18671  59  Mr-   ^ur- 

formerly  a  hearer,  and  still  a  great  lover,  of  my 

Reverend  Father  in  Law,  Dr.  Samuel  Annersly.  1838 
THIKLWALL  Greece  V.  251  He  was  for  a  time  one  of  Plato's 
hearers.  tfS&PaUMaliG.i  Apr.  14/1  The  non-matricu- 
lated students,  or  '  hearers  ',  at  the  four  [Swiss]  universities 
are  about  four  hundred  in  number. 

3.  E(d.  Hist.  [tr.  L.  audien$]  One  admitted  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  receive  instruction,  but 
not  to  the  common  worship  of  the  church :  applied 
to  catechumens  and  penitents  of  the  second  order. 

1697  tr.  Dnpin's  Eccl.  Hist.   II.   109  This  sort  of  Cate- 
chumens  were   called    Hearers,    because   they   heard    the 
Instructions  which  were  given  in  the  Church,     a  1711  KLN 
Hymnothcn  in.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  76  Within  the  hallow'd 
Door  on  either  Hand,  The  Penitents  advanc'd  to  Hearers 
1722  J.  GINGHAM  Chr.  Antiq.  VI.  534  St.  Basil  says  c.\- 
!y,they  were  hearers  only,  and  not  allowed  to  be  present 
at  any  prayers  whatsoever. 

Hear-hear,  v.,  etc. :  see  HEAR  v.  13  b. 
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Hea'ring,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HEAR  v.  +  -ING  V] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HEAR  ;  perception  by 
the  ear  or  auditory  sense;  the  faculty  or  sense  by 
which  sound  is  perceived  ;  audition. 

c  1230  Mali  Meid.  13  Fif  wittes,  sUioc  &   heringe  [etc.]. 

a,  1300  Cursor  M,  13107  J?e  def  has  hering,  blind  has  sight. 

1375    BARBOUR  Bruce  i.    10  Suth   thyngis  ..  Tyll   mannys 

i    heryng  ar  plesand.   1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  in.  xviii. 

(1495)  64  Alway  the  heryng  is  gendredbyayre  smytte.    1509 

j     FISHER    Fun.  Serin.   C'tcss    Richmond   Wks.    (1876)    305 

Her   herynge  sholde  haue  dulled   more  and  more.     1548 

i    HALL  Citron.^  Ediu,  II ',  232  b,  Fayning  that  he  was  thycke 

j    of  hearyng.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.   11.  i.   75  Aged  eares 

•    play  treuant  at  his  tales,  And  yonger  hearings  are  quite 

rauished.     1597  GERARDE  Herbal  (1633)   856  Ground-Iuy 

is  commended  . .  for  them  that  are  hard  of  hearing.     1773 

PRIESTLEY  Inst,  Retig.  1,1782)  II.  154  Captivating  . .  at  the 

first  hearing.     1828  STARK  EUm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  224  The 

organ  of  hearing  is  not  manifest  in  insects. 

b.  In  ones  hearing,  in  such  a  position  or  way 
as  to  be  heard  by  one.  Within  hearing,  out  of 
hearing,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  heard,  or  not 
heard  ;  within,  or  out  of,  hearing  distance. 

1388  WVCLIF  Ezek.  ix.  5  He  seide  to  hem  in  myn  heryng, 
Go  36  thorouj  the  citee  . .  and  smytte  $e.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  x.  455  Quhen  that  the  Bruce  nut  off  thair  heryng 
wer.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  200  [He]  curssed  his  sonne 
in  the  hering  of  those  that  had  the  guyding  of  them.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  ii.  152  What,  out  of  hearing,  gone?  No 
sound,  no  word?  1596  —  Mcrch.  V.  v.  i.  241  In  the  hear- 
ing of  these  manie  friends  I  sweare  to  thee.  1613  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  9  Where  stood  that  renowned  Citie  of  Corinth,  m 
hearing  of  both  Seas.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  It7,  xxx.  As  soon 
as  we  came  within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by  name. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  (1831)  III.  79  It  was  not  said  in  his 
hearing.  1862  D.  WILSON  Prelt.  Man  II.  xxiii.  361  Within 
the  hearing  of  Niagara's  voice. 

2.  The   action  of  actively  giving  ear,  listening 
(e.g.  to  a  lecture,  sermon,  play,  etc.);  spec,  attend- 
ance at  preaching  (dial.} ;  audience.     Also  _/£§•. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  2  HercniS  alle  J?e  mahen,  ant  herunge 
habbeo.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  13708  (Trin.)  pei  jaf  hering  to 
him  vchpne.  1529  MORE  Dyaloee  \.  Wks.  168/2  To 
gyue  diligent  hyrynge  ..  and  faith  full  obedience  to  the 
churche.  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  390  At  that  tyme  the 
Archebishop  had  no  further  heeryng.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
in.  ii.  161  We  begge  your  hearing  Patientlie.  1604  HIEHON 
Preacher's  PU-a  Wks.  1624  I.  539  To  draw  the  people  to 
hearing  upon  the  weeke-dayes.  1791  COWI-ER  Let.  26  June, 
He  . .  has  a  mother  between  seventy  and  eighty,  who 
walks  every  Sunday  eight  miles  to  hearing,  as  they  call  it, 
and  back  again.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Ettg.  (1858)  I,  ii.  170 
New  doctrines  ever  gain  readiest  hearing  among  the  com- 
mon people. 

3.  The  listening  to  evidence  and  pleadings  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  the  trial  of  a  cause ;  spec,  a  trial  be- 
fore a  judge  without  a  jury,   b.  (Sc.Law.}  Hearing 
in  presence, '  a  formal  hearing  of  counsel  before  the 
whole  thirteen  Judges '  (Bell  Diet.  Law  Sc.  1861). 

1576  FLEMING  Paitopl.  Epist.  357  The  Usher,  .is  willing  to 

five  us  the  hearing,  and  to  determine  the  controversie.  1603 
HAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  \\.  i.  141  I'll  take  my  leaue,  And  leaue 
you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause.  1690  WOOD  Life  15  Jan. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  322  There  was  to  be  a  hearing  between  the 
University  and  City  of  Oxon  on  the  15  January  [note,  at  the 
barr  of  the  house].  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  17  Nov.,  On  ye  14th 
Instant,  .came  on  the  Hearing  of  y*  Election  of  St.  Albans. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  (1800)  III.  453  The  cause  is  again 
brought  to  hearing  on  the  matters  of  equity  reserved,  and  a 
final  decree  is  made.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  21  IV.  554  The 
cause  was  twice  heard  in  Ireland,  on  the  last  of  which  hear- 
ings, before  Lord  Middleton . .  he  decreed  a  perpetual  injunc- 
tion against  Lord  Forbes  1891  Law  Reports  Weekly  Notes 
80/1  [They]  attended  the  hearing  before  the  registrar. 

4.  Knowledge  by  hearing   or   being   informed ; 
esp.  in  phr.  to  come  to  one's  hearing. 

c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Ivi.  322  So  long  they  spoken  of 
this  thing  . .  that  it  cam  to  hire  lordis  henng.  a  1533  LD. 
BURNERS  Huon  IxxxviiL  281  The  brute  therof  came  to  the 
herynge  of  duke  Raoull.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  m  Upon 
the  hearing  of  his  Lordships  returne, 

5.  Something  heard  ;  report,  rumour,  news.  dial. 
aiy>o£,  E.  Psalter cx\[\\.  7  Of  ivel  hering  noghtdrede  sal 

he.  138*  WYCLIF  Ezek.  vii.  26  Trublynge  togidre  shal  come 
vpon  trublynge  togidre,  and  herynge  vpon  herynge.  c  1440 
Jacob's  ll't-ll  xxxiv.  tR.  E.  T.  S.)22o  t>m  erys,  J>at  first  spak 
dyshonest  herynges  of  bacbytyng,  flateryng,  lesynges,  is: 
rybaudrye.  la  1500  Sir  Bcues  3680  (Pynson)  The  pope  [ofj 
that  herynge  was  ful  glad.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/tr.  v.  ii.  182 
Tisa  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward,  But  a  harsh 
hearing,  when  women  are  froward.  1611  —  Cyntb.  in.  i.  4 
Whose  remembrance  . .  will  to  Eares  and  Tongues  Be 
Theame,  and  hearing  euer.  1666  PEFYS  Diary  4  Aug.,  De 
Ruyter  dares  not  come  on  shore. .Which  is  a  very  good 
hearing.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgc  xlviii.  (1892)  348 
This  is  a  pleasant  hearing.  I  thank  Heaven  for  it. 

6.  A  '  lecture  *,  a  scolding,  dial* 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xiv,  '  After  she  had  gi'en  us  a  hear- 
ing on  our  duties.1  1824  Miss  FKKRIKR  Inker,  xli,  [She]  left 
the  room  for  the  purpose,  .of  giving  her  a  good  hearing. 

7.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as  heating-day,  -distance, 
-organ*  -tube  \  hearing-fee,  the  fee  paid  by  a  suitor 
to  an  official  of  the  court  before  the  case  is  heard  ; 
hear  ing- trumpet  =  EAH-TBUHPET. 

1860  FITZROY  in  Ah- re.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  343  What  is 
called  '  a  good  *hearing-day ',  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  signs  of  wet.  1887  Casscirs  Fain.  Mag.  141/2  You 
must  pay  2$.  for  every  pound  you  sue  fur,  for  "hearing-fee. 
1895  /'<://['  AV'Jt'A"  4  Dec.  6/2  So  poor  that  she  actually  could 
not  pay  the  hearing-fee.  1725  WAITS  Logic  n.  v.  §  i 
Mediums  which  asMst  the  Hearing)  -s"^h  as  Speaking- 
Trumpets,  K  Hearing-Trumpets.  1856  Lu.  COCKBUKN  J/. -in. 
i.  (1874)  41  A  small  hearing  trumpet  fastened  by  a  black 
ribbon  to  a  button-hole  of  his  coat. 


HEARKEN. 

8.  Hearing  *wytgfrundialphr.\  see  HEAR  v.  3  d. 

Hea'ring,  ///.  a.  [f.  HEAR  v.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
hears  :  sec  the  verb. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  27989  J?e  eres  o  pe  herand.  1382  WYCLIF 
Prav.  xx.  12  The  herende  ere,  and  the  seende  e^e,  1676 
WYCHERLEY  PL  Dealer  \\\.  i,  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  thou 
hadst  been  yet  but  a  hearing  counsel  at  the  bar.  1884  A.  J. 
ELLIS  in  Athenagum  12  Jan.  55,  i  A  school  . .  for  teaching 
deaf-mute  infants  in.  .association  with  hearing  infants. 

Hearing,  obs.  form  of  HERRIM;. 

t  Hea'ringless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HEARING  vbL  sb. 

+  -LESS.]  Destitute  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  ;  deaf. 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  \\\.  xviii.  iTollem.  MS.- 
Ambrose  sayej>  )>at  men  of  be  contray  J>ere  J>e  ryuer  Nilus 
ariseb  ben  hermgles  [158*  void  of  hearing]. 

Heark,  obs.  form  of  HARK. 

Hearken,  harken  (hauk'n),  v.  Forms:  i 
hercnian,  heorcnian,  2-3  hercnen,  (Ortn. 
herrcnenn),  3  heercnien,  3-4  heorknien,  herk- 
nen,  herkin,  3-6  herken,  4  herkon^-gherkyn. 
5  harkyn,  6  harcken  ;  4-  harken,  6-  hearken. 
[OK.  hercnian,  heorcnian,  hyrcnian,  formed  with 
suffix  ~n~  from  *heorci-an,  the  OE.  type  of  HARK  v. 
_  The  spelling  harken,  which  agrees  with  that  of  HARK,  and 
is  at  once  more  regular  and  of  earlier  standing,  is  the  ac- 
cepted one  in  modern  American  Dictionaries,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  good  English  writers ;  but  in  current  English 
use  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  hearken.  The  preference 
for  the  latter  spelling  is  probably  due  to  association  with 
HEAR,  supported  by  the  analogy  of  heart  and  hearth.] 

1.  intr.  To  apply  the  ears  to  hear ;  to  listen,  give 
ear.  Const,  to  ^f  of},  in  OK.  and  ME.  with  dative. 

a.  looo  Life  St.  Guthtac  (1848)  42  GuSlac  . .  code  J>a  sona 
ut  and  hawode  and  hercnode.  c  1000  A^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  422 
Ypolitus  . .  heora  wordum  heorcnode.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
59  HercniS  alle  to  bis  writ,  c  1205  LAY.  iy668  Heo..ha;rc- 
neden  jeorne  ofbas  kinges  hasrme.  a  1300  Cursor  JIL  966 
He  said,  *  adam,  now  wel  sais  J>ou  I  sal  be  tell,  and  herken 
[Gott.  harkin]  now '.  13. .  Ga-w.  <$•  Gr,  Knt.  1708  pe  fox  . . 
Hauilounez,  &  herkenez,  bi  heggez  ful  ofte.  c  1386  CHAU- 
CER Knt.'s  T.  668  His  felawe  That  was  so  neih  to  herken 
of  his  sawe.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  ii.  xxxvii.  155  They 
ought  often  to  herken  yf  they  can  nere  eny  noyse  or  smyt- 
ynge  of  hamers.  1530  PAI.SGR.  579/1  Harken  here  at  this 
hole.  1550  CROWLEY  Inform,  fy  Petit.  255  Herken  you 
possessioners.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  $  Ad.  863  She  hearkens 
for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg. 
iv.  564  But  aged  Nereus  barkens  to  his  Lore.  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Rich  io  Oct.,  It  is  full  em- 
ployment enough  to  hearken,  whether  one  answers  or  not. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  50  Whenever  it  is 
whistled  to,  it  stops  to  hearken.  1832  TENNYSON  (Enone 
23  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

1 2.  intr.  To  listen  privily ;  to  play  the  eaves- 
dropper; to  eavesdrop.  Obs. 

1383  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxi.  27  [24]  The  folie  of  a  man  to 
herknen  thurj  the  dores.  1535  COVEKDALE  ibid.,  A  foolish 
man  standeth  herkenynge  at  the  dore.  1588  Nottingham 
Rec.  IV.  219  By  harckeninge  of  our  howses  with  drawen 
weapens. 

3.  intr.  To  apply  the  mind  to  what  is  said ;  to 
attend,  have  regard ;  to  listen  with  sympathy  or 
docility.     Const,  to. 

c  1230  Halt  Mciii.  39  Hercne  his  read.  1535  COVERDALE 
Exod.  vi.  Q  But  they  herkened  not  vnto Thim,  for  very 
anguysh  of  sprete,  and  for  sore  laboure.  1549  LATIMKK 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  25  No  man  wyll  herken  to  it.  1651  HOBBES 
Lei'iath.  in.  xxxvi.  224  Josiah  not  hearkning  to  them, 
was  slain.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  1134  Would  thou  had.st 
heark'nd  to  my  words,  and  stai'd.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  (1778)  II.  vi.  205  Instead  of  hearkening  to  some  of 
his  officers.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  i.  12  To  him  Who 
hearkens  to  the  gods,  the  gods  give  ear.  1896  A.  AUSTIN 
Eng.  Darl.  \\.  iv,  They  would  not  harken. 
T  b.  with  on.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxiii.  414  The  people,  .had 
great  desyre  to  harken  on  the  promysses  that  the  duke  of 
Amiens  made  vnto  them.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1627)  434 
Harkening  on  euery  rumour. 

4.  trans.  To  bear  with  attention,  give  ear  to    a 
thing)  ;  to  listen  to ;  to  have  regard  to,  heed  ;  to 
understand,  learn  by  hearing;  to  hear,  perceive  by 
the  ear.     Now  only  poet, 

c  xooo  /ELI-KIC  Horn.  II.  440  Heo  xesau  act  Godes  fotum, 
his  word  heorcniende.  c  1200  OKMIN  11723  t'orr  ;uw  birrb 
herrcnenn  Godess  word,  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  82  Nout  one  J>eo 
}>et  hit  spekeS,  auh  beo  bet  hit  hercneS.  <  1374  CHAUCER 
lloctli.  in.  pr.  i.  50  (Camb.  MS.)  For  thow  seyst  J>at  thow 
art  so  desirous  to  herkne  hem.  a :  1400-50  A  AM  andcr  2304 
In-to  be  temple  he  turned  tythandis  to  herken.  1529  MORK 
Con/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1232/2  When  they  heare  it, 
harken  it  but  as  they  woulde  an  idle  tale.  1610  SHAKS. 
'I'ctnp.  i.  ii.  122  This  King  of  Naples  being  an  Enemy  To 
me  inueterate,  hearkens  my  Brothers  suit.  1832  TENNYSON 
NeW'Year's  Eve  39  Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall 
harken  what  you  say. 

b.  \Yith  personal  obj.  (orig.  dative  as  in  i ; 
but  this  afterwards  levelled  with  the  accusative  or 
objective).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  308  Kyng  Edmond  . .  lende  vp  hy.-. 
sseld,  it  herkned  hym  ynou.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9238  Sho 
herknet  hym  full  hyndfy.  Ibid.  9264  Long  he  stode..Doun 
hengond  his  heel,  hcrkonyng  the  qwene.  c  1500  Mclnsinc 
Ivi.  334  Rayinondyn  herkned  hym  gladly.  i583STAN-.ii 
j&nefs  in.  (Arb.)  76  Who  would  Ca>sandra  tticn  harcken? 
1890  Y'irksh.  <.7<rA>j'w(7«,  What  do  you  come  to  church  for? 
Boy,  To  harken  yo. 

f  5.  intr.  Hearken  to:  Listen,  give  ear.  [As  if 
from  a  compound  vb.  to-hcarken\  cf.  Ger.  :«- 
horchen.  imper.  /torch  zu  /  Cf.  Co  to,  from  vb. 


HEARKENER. 

15*6  TiNiJ  ^LE  Mark  i\  e  vnto  them  in   hi*, 

doctrine  :    Herken  to.     Beholde,  The  sower  went  forth  to 
Brethren,  and  fathers,  harken  to.    1535 
COVERLIALE  2  Chron.  xviii.  27  Herken  to,  all  ye  people. 

f6.  intr.  To  seek  to  hear  tidings;  to  make  in- 
quiries, to  inquire  after,  ask^r.  Obs. 

1523  i  h'rotss.  I.  ccciii.  450  There  abode  styll 

the  Kn^lysshmen  to  harken  after  other  newes.  1575  : 
HAM  LJt.  '1871'  36  A  this  day  allso  waz  thear  such  earnest 
tallk  and  appointment  of  remoouing,  that  I  gaue  oner  my 
noting,  and  harkened  after  my  hors.  1599  SIIAKS.  Much  Ado 
\.  i.  ai6  Clau.  Harken  after  their  offence  my  Lord.  Prince. 
Officers,  what  offence  haue  these  men  done  ?  a  1670  HACKKT 
Abp.  Williams  i.  (16921  19,  I  hearkened  no  more  after  it: 
for  I  reckon'd  it  was  done.  1783  JOHN-SON  Let.  to  Miss 
S.  A.  Thrale  18  Nov.,  I  hearken  every  day  after  a  letter 
from  her.  1830  UK  QI-INCEY  Btntby  Wks.  VII.  41  To 
abstain  from  hearkening  after  libels  upon  himself. 

t7.  intr.     To  lie  in  wait;  to  wait.   Obs. 

[Cf.  1513  in  6.]  1580  R.  HITCHCOCK  Politic  Plat  in  Arb. 
Garner  11. 159  People  who  daily  do  harken  when  the  world 
should  amend  with  them.  1584  STAFFORD  in  Motley 
Net  her  I.  (1868)  I.  iii.  70  The  king  hearkeneth  to  see  the  end, 
and  then  to  believe  as  he  seeth  cause.  1596  SHAKS.  Tnttt, 
Skr.  i,  ii.  260  The  yongest  daughter  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keepes  from  all  accesse  of  sutors.  1633  T. 
STAI-FORD  Pat  Hib.  \.  xv.  (1810-  167  Whether  it  were,  .the 
hearkening  after  a  Ship,  to  arrive  in  those  parts.. that 
occasioned  his  delatory  excuses. 

t  8.  trans.  To  get  to  hear  of ;  to  search  out  or 
find  by  inquiry.  06$. 

1590  SIR  T.  COCKAINK  Hunting  B  iij,  Your  Hounds 
. .  harken  them  foorth  of  such  a  kinde  as  bee  durable. 
1606  ll'ily  licguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsky  IX.  226  If  I  can 
hearken  out  some  wealthy  marriage  for  her.  1607  DEKKEK 
Knt.'s  Conjur.  118421  57  It  is  some  ease  to  Syr  Timothy 
. .  to  harken  out  the  worst  that  others  haue  endured.  1609 
B.  JONSOS  Si/,  ll'otn.  i,  ii,  He  has  imploied  a  fellow., 
to  harken  him  out  a  dumbe  woman.  1637  R.  HL-MI-HREY 
tr.  St.  Ambrose  i.  118  Hunting  and  hearkening  out  places 
of  mart  where  hee  may  best  vent  them. 

f  9.  intr.  To  have  regard  or  relation.  Obs.  rare. 

1734  POPE  Ess.  .If an  iv.  40  There's  not  a  blessing  Indi- 
viduals find,  But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind. 

10.  To  talk  in  one's  ear,  to  whisper.    Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

1612  DRAVTON  Poly-alb,  xii.  200  This  harkneth  with  his 
friend,  as  though  with  him  to  breake  Of  some  intended  act. 
Mod.  Sc.  What  are  ye  herk'ning  thegither  aboot?  He 
herk'nt  to  me  to  gang  and  fetch  them. 

Hearkener,  harkener  (ha -ik'naj).  Also 
4~5herkner(e,6harkner.  [f.HEARKEN^.  +  -EK'.] 
'  )ne  who  listens  or  gives  ear ;  a  listener. 

1340  Ayenb.  58  pe  herkneres  do  wel  Ihe^e.  (  1432  Hoc- 
CLEVE  Learn  to  Die  547  Thyn  herkners  and  thyn  Auditpurs. 
14*3  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  clvi,  There  sawe  I  . .  The  fery  tigere 
..  The  herknere  bore.  1477  KARL  RIVERS  (Caxtom  Dictes 
101  The  predication  is  not  to  be  lawded  that  endureth  ouer 
the  power  of  the  herkeners.  1550  CROWLEV  Epij>r,  1421  An 
herkener  of  fables  and  lyes.  1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXV.  486  The  starers.  .or  harkeners  are  satirized. 
tb.  An  eavesdropper ;  a  scout.  Obs. 

1549  COVEKDALF.,  etc.  Erosw.  Par.  Tint.  v.  (R.),  Babling 
tale-tellers  &  curious  herkeners.  1580  HOLLVIJAND  Treas. 
h'r.  Tongt  Escoutcur.  .a  harkner,  a  scout,  an  eavesdropper. 

Hearkening,  barkening  ha -jk'niij),^/.  sb. 
[In  OK.  hcorcnungi  f.  heorcnian  to  HEAKKKN  + 
-ING1.]  The  actionof  the  vb.  HEAKKKN;  giving  ear, 
hearing  with  attention  ;  listening;  giving  attention. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  26  Deafum  [he  for^eaf]  heorcnunge. 
Ibid.  96  We  sceolon  . .  awendan  [ure]  earan  from  yfeTre 
heorcnunge.  (11225  •^^cr,  J\.  104  Auh  hold  wi8innen  bin 
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harckning.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  29  The 
ill  effects  of  his  not  barkening  to  their  address.  1885 
STEVFNSON  Dynamiter  185  The  sound  was  gone,  nor  could 
his  closest  hearkening  recapture  it. 

tb.  Searching  out ;  inquiry;  discovery.  Obs. 
a  1483  Liber  Siger  in  llouseh.  Ord.  (1790*53  The  Steward 
..specially  pwith  to  have  herkenyng  uppon  this  clerkes 
demeanyng  in  the  countries  for  oppressions.  1602  Ft  i.- 
BECKE  i,J*  Pt.  Parall.  66  His  eares  to  be  open  for  the  hark- 
ning  out  of  their  offences. 

Hearn  e,  hearon,  obs.  ff.  HEHX,  HERON. 

Hearsay  (hHus^1).  Forms:  see  HEAR  v.  and 
SAY  v.  Also  6  heard  say.  [subst.  use  of  phr. 
to  hear  say :  see  HEAII  3  c.] 

1.  That  which  one  hears  or  has  heard  some  one 
say;  information  received  by  word  of  mouth, 
usually  with  implication  that  it  is  not  trustworthy; 
oral  tidings ;  report,  tradition,  rumour,  common 
talk,  gossip. 

'  >53«  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1075, 1  knowe nothy ML; 
of  it  but  by  here  say.  1553  GKIMAI.DK  (  Yrt  >VM  < 
(f  1600)  14  b,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  by  heard  say.  1577 
HELLOWES  Guenarals  Chron.  315  Thou  speakest  by  heare- 
saye,  rather  then  by  anye  experience.  1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  ix.  11877)  '•  I9'J  -^o  much  as  I  ha\c  gathered  by 
report  and  common  heare-saie.  1589  R.  HAKVI'.V  /'/.  /', •>•< . 
ii  Heresay  is  too  slender  an  euidcnce  to  spit  a  m;iii- 
credit  vpon.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxix.  vi.  Io26Thin^^.. 
which  by  bare  heeresay  were  reported  to  haue  beene  done. 
1631  (  s  v.  vii.  417  The  whole  world  wa*, 

made  to  tremble  at  the  heare-say  of  them.     1642  K 
Naaman  117  The  hearsay  of  Christ  wrought  all  these  things 
fathom.      *I70(BKVEK1DGB   Thc\.   '/'/!<','•  .:'•  Nut 

nicer] y  upon  tradition.       1761    (iiil'crt\ 

Evidence  1 12  Hearsay  is  good  evidence  to  prove,  who  is  my 
grandfather,  .  iMren  he  had,  etc.  of 

which  B   to  presume  that    I    IKIVI;  better 

evidence.  1769  Sn  \\'.  !'H\I>I  K  in  funi'iis  Lett.  xxvi.  121 
I-.  it  hear>ay,  or  itic  evidence  of  leiiei>,  or  ocular?  1847 
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jA.\itj»  J.  Marriott  Haltix,  I  gave  him  stranger  proof  than 
mere  hearsay. 

b.  \Vith  a  and  pL  A  report  received  ;  a  rumour, 
a  piece  of  gossip. 

a  1642  SIK  W.  MONSON  Xtiral  T>\icts  iv.  11704)  428/1 
This  Report  seems  to  be  a  Hearsay  of  a  second  Person. 
1699  BKNTLKV  rhal.  Introd.  7,  I  am  asham'd  to  see  a  Person 
tell  .such  little  Hear  say>.  1730  HERKELKV  Let.  to  T.  Prior 
~  May  Wks.  1871  IV.  183  A  hearsay,  at  second  or  third 
md.  1840  CARLYLK  Heroes  i,  Wrappage  of  traditions, 
hearsays,  mere  words.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  11.  i.  33  Sometimes 
a  rumour,  a  hearsay,  .came. 

2.  attrib.,  passing  on  one  side  into  an  adj.,  on 
the  other  giving  rise  to  combinations:  a)  Of  the 
nature  of  hearsay  ;  ,b}  founded  or  depending  upon 
what  one  has  heard  said,  but  not  within  one's  direct 
knowledge,  as  hearsay  account,  censure,  declara- 
tion, knowledge,  report,  rumour,  tale\  (c"  of  hear- 
say, speaking  from  hearsay,  as  hearsay  ant  hoi , 
babbler,  witness,  f  hearsay-man. 

1580  SIDNKY  Arcadia  i.  x.  139  Poet.  Wks.  1873  II.  33 
[Those]  whose  metal!  stiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend  With 
hfciuxsa.}'  pictures.  i6oa  CARMV  Corn-wall  'i8n>  59,  1  can 
in  tlie>e  tin  cases  plead  but  a  hearsay  experience.  1646 
1  .  HKOVVNF.  /'st-ud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  171  An  hearsay  account 
by  Bellonius.  1683  TKYON  II 'ay  to  Health  361  These  Hear- 
say-men or  Honk-Philosophers,  called,  The  Learned,  are  as 
ignorant  as  any.. of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  in  them- 
selves. 1738  BIRCH  Life  Milton  App.  M.'s  Wks.  I.  94  All 
the  Evidence  was  two  hear-say  Depositions  taken  in  1642, 
from  Persons  who  were  told  so  by  the  common  Soliliur>  \>\ 
the  Irish.  1787  M.  CLII.KK  in  Lift\  etc.  (18881  I.  254  We 
had  both  of  us  an  hearsay  knowledge  of  each  other.  1814 
CHALMKKS  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  i.  44  The  report  of  hearsay 
witnesses.  1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  149  To  promulgate 
hearsay  reports.  i8a6  in  Slier  id aniana  315  The  crude 
opinions  of  the  hearsay  babbler.  1859  TENNYSON  / 
800  She  blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay  tales. 

b.  Hearsay  evidence  :  evidence  consisting  in  what 
the  witness  has  heard  others  say,  or  what  is  com- 
monly said,  as  to  facts  of  which  he  has  himself  no 
original  or  personal  knowledge. 

1753  W.  STEWART  jn  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  135/1  Hearsay- 
evidence  is. .rejected  in  law.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Conun.  in. 
xxiii.  (18001  368  Yet  in  some  cases  ias  in  proof  of  any 
general  customs,  or  matters  of  common  tradition  or  repute* 
the  courts  admit  of  hearsay  evidence.  1848  WHARTON  Law 
Lex.  s.v.  Hearsay  Evidence,  The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  inadmissibility  of  hearsay  evidence  are..(i) 
dying  declarations;  (21  hearsay  in  questions  of  pedigree  ; 
13)  hearsay  on  questions  of  public  right,  customs,  bound- 
aries, [etc.].  1878  LECKV  Eng.  in  i8/A  C.  II.  vi.  148  Hear- 
say evidence  of  the  loosest  kind  was  freely  admitted. 

Hence  Hea'rsayr.  intr.  nonce-wd^" ,  to  tell  what 
one  has  heard ;  to  repeat  rumours,  f  Hear-saying 
(in  4  hyere  zigginge),  hearsay,  report  --  hearing 
say :  see  HEAR  3  d. 

1340  Ayenb.  117  He  ne  may  noting  wel  conne  bote  ase  me 
kan  J>e  batayle  of  troye  be  hyere-zigginge.  1837  CARLYLK 
Fr.  Rev.  III.  vi.  vii,  Men  riding  and  running,  reporting 
and  hearsay  ing. 

Hearse  (,h5js^(  $b.  Forms:  4-5  heers(e,  5 
heerce,  5-6  hers,  5-6  (9)  herce,  6  hearce,  herst, 
7  hierce,  4~9herse,6-  hearse.  [Formerly  herse, 
a.  F.  herse  (i2th  c.  in  Littre)  =  It.  erpicei—L,. 
hir pie-em  hirpex)  large  rake  used  as  a  harrow  ; 
?  cf.  Or.  upvaf  grappling-iron.  See  HERSE,  under 
which  the  sense  '  harrow  *  and  its  immediately 
derived  senses  are  treated.] 

1 1.  a.  A  triangular  frame  somewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  ancient  harrow,  designed  to  carry  can- 
dles, and  used  at  the  service  of  7'enebrx  in  Holy 
Week.  b.  A  candlestick  used  at  the  Benedictio 
ignis  on  Easter  Eve.  Obs. 

[1287  Synod  of  Exeter  xii.  in  Wilkins  Cone.  11737)  U-  J.-<9 
Vas  ad  aquam  benedictam.  Hercia  ad  tenebras.]  1563  Inv. 
Chr.  Ch.t  Canterb,  (Chapter  Libr.  Canterb.),  Item  a neade 
for  the  hearse  of  coper  and  gylte  tu  carrye  the  iij.  lyghts  to 
the  ner  vppon  Estereuen. 

2.  a.  An  elaborate  framework  originally  intended 
to  carry  a  large  number  of  lighted  tapers  and  other 
decorations  over  the  bier  or  coffin  while  placed  in 
the  church  at  the  funerals  of  distinguished  persons  ; 
also  called  castrum  doloris,  chapelle  ardente,  or 
catafalco . 

[1291  Au\  E.vt\ufors  Q.  Eleanor  in  Gfoss.  Archit.  (1845) 
I.  199  Pro  meremio  ad  hercias  Dominz  Reginze,  apud 
Westmonasterium.J  c  1368  CHACCEK  Cotnfil.  Pitt1 15  Adown 
I  fell  when  I  sawe»the  herse,  Dede  as  stone.  (1399  Test. 
A'/V//.  //  in  Kynicr  Fa-dcra  VIII.  75  Ita  ..  quod,  pro 
prsedictis  Exequiis,  iv  Hercia:  . .  per  Executores  nostrus 
congrue  prajparentur,]  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8753.  a  1450 
Le  Morte  A  rth.  3532  By-fore  a  tombe,  that  new  was  dyghte 
..There-on  an  herse,  sothely  to  saye,  Wyth  an  C  tappers 
lyghte.  1485  Will  in  RiponCh.  Acts  (Surtees)  277  That 
there  be  byrnyng  on  herse  v  serges,  ilkoone  of  a  pownde  of 
waxe.  1526  .T/.V.  Ace.  St.  Johns  Hasp.,  Canter &.,  Payd  for 
strykyng  of  iiij  tapers  for  the  herst  yi.  1548  HAU.  Chr^u  , 
Hen.  I'll  I,  i  b,  The  body  was  taken  out,  and  caried  into 
tli«:  IJuire,  and  set  under  a  goodly  Herce  of  waxc,  garnished 
with  Banners,  Pencelles,  and  Cuss  h  ions,  a  1678  M  • 

!  1 1.  510  And  starrs,  like  tapers,  burn'd  upon  h!<  herst:. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  Concl.,  That  one  poor  garland, 
twined  to  deck  thy  hair,  Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop 

ither  there!     1849  ROCK   C/i.   of  1' at  hers  II.  \i 
There  used  to  be  put  up  in  the  church  a  '  hearse  ',  which 
wu  a  lofty  framework  of  wood,  .with  four  or  eight  posts,  .and 
•j  :^K  in  Andrews  ( ~hnrt.li  (tit-animus  218  It 

w;i>  the  custom  in  the  case  of  rich  families  to  erect  one  of  these 
liu;u>tj>  in  every  church  where  It  [the  body]  rested  for  the  night. 


HEARSE. 

b.  A   permanent   framework  of  iron   or  other 
metal,  fixed  over  a  tomb  to  support  rich  coverings 
or  palls,  often  adapted  to  carry  lighted  tapers. 

1551  Berks  ft.  Ck.  Goods  10  A  herse  of  I  rone.  1846  PARKER 
Gloss.  Archil.  129  There  is  a  brass  frame,  .over  the  effigy 
of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  lieauchamp  chapel  at 
Warwick,  which  is  called  a  herse  in  the  contract  for  the 
tomb.  1851  TURNER  Dow.  Archit.  II. v.  242  The  Sheriff  of 
Southampton  is  commanded  to  repair  the  herces  in  the 
kind's  chapel.  1866  PEAUKK  Run.  Ch.  Furniture  128 
A  very  graceful  iron  hearse  of  this  kind  ..in  Tantield 
Church. 

c.  A  temple-shaped  structure  of  wood  used  in 
royal  and  noble  funerals,  after  the  earlier  kirni 
went  out  of  use.     It  was  decorated  with  banners, 
heraldic  devices,  and  lighted  candles  ;   and  it  was 
customary    for    friends    to    pin    short    poems    or 
epitaphs  upon  it. 

c  1575  J.  HOOKER  Life  Sir  P.  Carciu  in  ArtlneoL  XXVIII. 
145  The  nexte  daye  hi.->  herse  was  sett  vpe,  beinge  made  after 
the  forme  of  a  felde  bedd,  covered  with  blucke.  .garnyshed 
with  scogeons  and  with  yelowe  pynyuns  full  uf  blai_ke  lyons. 
1598  Remembrance  of  Eng.  Poets  in  Barnjield"s  Poems 
lArb.)  119  Whose  Fame  is  grav'd  on  Rosamond's  blacke 
Herse.  c  1621  V  B.  JONSON  Epit.  f  'less  Pembroke,  Under- 
neath  this  sable  herse  Lyes  the  subject  of  all  verse.  1639 
HORN  &  Rois.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xcvii.  §  962  Gravestones 
(.toombsi  and  herses  are  rear'd  up,  and  epitaphs,  .written  on 
them.  1659  PI-XJKE  Parnasit  Pucrp.  119  Shall  I  to  pin 
upon  thy  Herse,  dev^e  Kternal  Praises  ;  or  weep  Elei;ie>? 
a  1667  i.  'o\\  i  i'.v  I'oy.  1C.  //<irt't-y  \\k*.  1710  I.  27  Be  tln>  my 
latest  Ver>e  With  which  I  now  adorn  his  Herse.  1898 
ANDREWS  Church  Treasury  280  The  last  her>e  used  in  this 
country  was  the  one  under  which  her  effigy  [that  of  Mary 
IIJ  was  placed. 

3.  A  light  framework  of  wood  used  to  support 
the  pall  over  the  body  at  funerals.  It  fitted  on  to 
the  parish  bier,  and  was  probably  adapted  to  carry 
lighted  tai>ers. 

1566  in  Peacock  Eng.  C/i.  Furniture  (1866)  36  Item  a 
hearse— sold  to  John  Banton.  .who  hathe  put  it  toprophane 
use.  1896  PEACOCK  in  Andrews  Church  Gleanings  216  Of 
these  hearses,  not  a  single  example  is  known  to  have  come 
down  to  our  time. 

f4.  A  hearse-cloth,  a  funeral  pall.   Obs. 

1530  PALSC;K.  230  '2  Herce  for  a  deed  corse  of  silke,  poilL-. 
1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  ("<v;//A  i.  (1876)  16  All  other 
Maixhaundize  that  wee  buy  from  beyond  the  Sea  . .  and  all 
Hearses,  and  Tapestry.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11621) 
1200  This  coffin  of  the  great  Sultan  . .  covered  with  a  rich 
hearse  of  cloth  of  gold  downe  to  the  ground. 

5.  Abier;  a  coffin;  vaguely,  a  tomb,  grave.  0/>s. 
or  arch. 

1601  SMAKS.  Jut.  C.  in.  ii.  169  Stand  from  the  Hearse, 
stand  from  the  Body.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chrises  VLt.  i. 
xliv,  One  touch  would  rouze  me  from  my  sluggish  hearse. 
1616  BL-LLOKAR,  Hearse,  a  buriall  coffin  couered  with  blacke. 
1623  LISLE  sElfric  on  O.  fy  N.  Test.  Ded.  xxix,  But,  wheth'r 
I  live,  or  be  first  laid  on  herse.  1625 —  Du  Bartus,  A  v 
132  As  thou  my  cradle  wert,  so  wilt  thou  be  my  herse.  1651 
DAVENANT  Gondibert  \.  v.  (R.).  When  she  with  flowres  lord 
-Arnold's  grave  shall  strew.. She  on  that  rival's  hearse  will 
drop  a  few.  a  1700  DKYDEN  Meleager  325  Ah  !  hadst  thou 
died,  my  son,  in  infant  years,  Thy  little  hearse  had  been 
bedewed  with  tears.  1849  LONGF.  Blind  Girl  iii,  Decked 
with  flowers  a  simple  hearse  To  the  churchyard  forth  they 
bear. 

f  6 .  The  solemn  obsequy  in  a  funeral.  Obs. 
vPerh.  only  an  error.) 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  60  O  heauie  herse  \glons. 
Herse,  is  the  solemne  obsequie  in  funeralles).  Ibid.  70  The 
earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light.  And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly 
night,  O  heauie  herse. 

f  7.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse.   Obs. 

1530  PALSGK.  230/2  Herce,  a  deed  body,  to >•/>*.  1609  Hnv- 
WOOD  Brit.  Troy  in.  Ixxxvi.  72  Bold  Archa;>  pierses  Thru^li 
the  mid-hoast  and  strewes  the  way  with  herses.  1633  MAY 
Hen.  //,  v.  775  Her  hearse  at  Godhtow  Abbey  they  enterre. 

8.  A  carriage  or  car  constructed  for  earning  the 
coffin  at  a  funeral.     (The  current  use.  - 

1650  B.  Dimolliminium  2  It  is  hung  about  with  as  many. . 
trapping^-,  as  Cull.  Kainsboroughs  Herse  and  horse  were  at 
his  fine  Funerals.  1672  WooDZi/tip.  H.  S.)  II.  245  Thomas 
Moor  hath  a  hear>e  . .  for  the  carrying  of  dead  corps  to  any 
jiart  nf  KngUuid.  1706  HI-..AKNE  Collect.  4  Dec.,  He  M;I^ 
very  decently  interr'd,  being  carried  in  a  Hearse,  and  the 
Company  in  Mourning  Coaches.  17x2  DE  Fot  Plague 
(Ktldg.)  35  They  saw  Herses  and  Coffins.  1850  MRS. 
CAKLYLE  Lett.  II.  128  A  hearse  too,  with  plenty  of  plumes, 
and  many  black  coaches.  1881  UKSANT  &:  KICE  ChapL 
Fleet  I.  294  A  hearse  stopped  before  our  door. 

b.  transf.  A  vehicle  for  carrying  pianofortes. 

1812  COLERIDGE  Lett.  II.  584  Musical  Instrument  Manu- 
facturers, whose  grand  pianoforte  hearses  he  [a  horse]  nmv 
draw*  in  the  streets  of  London. 

9.  CoHib,t    as   hearse-light    (see   i,   2) ;    hearse- 
wa>i,    -plume    v^ense  8  • ;    hearse-cover,  a  pall; 
hearse-house,  a  dead-house ;  a  building  in  which 
a  hearse  is  kept ;  hearse-like  a.,  like  a  hearsu  ; 
mournful.     Also  HKAKSI-X-I.OI  H. 

1885  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  III.  451  Three  'hearse- 
covers,  .eight  stall-cloths.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf. 
101  A  vestry,  with  a  *hearse-house  beyond  it  . .  has  been 
built  in  modern  times.  1895  PKVCH  Burden  <••(  'it  \nttan  91 
The  hearse-house  or  dead-house  of  the  church  nhr  lowest 
room  of  a  tower  where  in  old  days  the  bodies  of  strangers 
who  h;ul  lo-t  their  way  and  perished  were  placed  for  po.^Mble 
identification  i.il  .  1555  Chur^'t^:  Ace.  -Sf. 

f/i-lt-ns,  .-//'/'•  141  Fur  makini;  tin-  'herst: 

lyslilt-s.      1566  in  Peacock  /:''/<'.    Ch.  Furniture  11866*    127 
.ill  the  bookes  uf  papislrie 

rent  and   burned.     1625   1  ' '."crsttic  lArb.i  505 

If  J'OU  Listen    tu    l>;ivnU    llarpc,  y  .u   ^hall    heart-    ;i->   many 


HEAESE. 

Homelike  Ayres,  as  Carols.  1839  BAILEY  J-'cstus  xxiii. 
11848)  289  It  steals  Hearselike  and  thiefiike  round  the  uni- 
verse. 1893  J.VV.  BARKY  Stud,  in  Corsica  170  It  [the  corpse] 
is.  .abandoned  to  the  *hearseman.  1848  ELIZA  COOK  Lines 
among  Leaves  viii.  3  Like  "hearse-plume  waved  about. 

Hearse,  var.  of  HEARST  sb. 
Hearse,  v.    [f.  HEARSE  ^.] 

1.  trans.    To  lay  (a  corpse)  on  a  bier  or  in  a  coffin  ; 
to  bury  with  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies,     b.  (in 
recent  use")  To  carry  to  the  grave  in  a  hearse. 

1592  Nobody  <y  Sotiieb,  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
3i9\Ve  will  forbeareour  spleene.  .till  you  havehearsd  Vour 
husbands  bones.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I',  in.  i.  93  Would 
she  were  hearst  at  my  foote,  and  the  duckets  in  her  coffin. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\\\\.  199  Then  the  Grecians  spritefully 
drew  from  the  darts  the  corse,  And  hears'd  it,  bearing  it  to 
fleet,  his  friends  with  all  remorse  Marching  about  it.  1827 
Por.LOK  Course  T.  VH.  295  Richly  hearsed  With  gloomy 
garniture  of  purchased  wo.  1854  GILFILLAN  Life  Blair  in 
Keat  tie's,  Blair's,  etc.  ll'~ks.  126  He  lashes  the  proud 
wicked  man  whom  he  sees  pompously  hearsed  into  Hell. 
1855  SINGLETON'  rirg/tll,  81  In  his  own  resting  place  con- 
sign him  first,  And  hearse  him  in  the  grave. 

C.  To  enclose  or  contain  as  in  a  bier  or  tomb  ; 
to  entomb. 

1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  in.  iv,  Please  you  survey  the 
cell,  go  in  and  see,  I 'me  hearst,  and  none  but  sorrowe  lies 
with  me.  1764  CHURCHILL  Ep.  to  Hogarth  452  Worth  may  be 
hears'd  but  Knvy  cannot  die.  1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  II.  489  Shall  marble  hearse  them  all?  1819  WIFFEN 
Aonian  Hours  (1820)  160  Murmurs  deep,  not  loud,  Swelled 
in  the  gale  when  earth  thy  relics  hearsed. 

2.  fig.  To  furnish  with  something  hearse-like. 
1646  CRASHAW  Steps  to  Temple  (R.),  The  bouse  is  hers'd 

about  with  a  black  wood,  Which  nods  with  many  a  heavy 
headed  tree.  1864  LONGF.  Hawthorne  vi,  The  hill-top 
hearsed  with  pines. 

Hence  Hearsed  ppl.  «.,  placed  on,  in,  or  under 
a  hearse. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  47  Tell  Why  thy  Canoniz'd  bones 
Hearsed  in  death,  Haue  burst  their  cerments. 

Hea'rse-cloth..  [f-  HEARSE  sit.']  A  black  cloth 
to  cover  a  bier  or  coffin  ;  a  funeral  pall. 

1522  Churchiv.  Ace.  St.  Mare.  Westm.  (Nichols  1797)  9 
Sir  Robert  Danby  Curett  . .  of  him,  for  his  herst-clothe  2s. 
*53°  PALSGR.  231/1  Herse  clothe,  Poillc.  1642  FULLER 
Holy  $  Prof.  St.  iv.  ix.  282  No  more  then  a  dead  corps  is 
affected  with  a  velvet  herse-cloth  over  it.  1650  R.  STAPYL- 
TON  Stradas^  Low  C.  IVarres  x.  22  Foure  Mourners,  .each 
of  them  holding  in  their  hands  a  corner  of  the  Herse-Cloth. 
1829  HEATH  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)  14  note,  The  Fish- 
monger's Company  have  preserved  their  herseclothe  or  pall 
.  .at  their  Hall. 

Hea'r-so,  sb.  nonce-ivd.  [f.  HEAR  v.  +  So  adv.] 
One  who  has  heard  so;  one  who  knows  by  hearsay. 

1639  J.  CLARKE  Paraemiologia  309  One  eye-witnesse  is 
better  than  two  heare-so's. 

Hearst.  Hunting.  Also  7-8  hearse.  A  hind 
of  the  second  or  third  year. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl,  Recreat.  (1677)  7  A  Hinde..is  called 
the  first  year,  a  Calf.  The  second  year,  a  Hearse ;  and 
sometimes  we  say  Brockets  Sister.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat. 
Hist.  n.  v.  (1862  I.  324  The  female  is  called  a  hind  ..  the 
second  year  she  is  a  hearse.  1877  'STONEHENGE*  Brit. 
Sports  (1886)  134  According  to  the  Devonshire  Hunt — Deer 
under  one  year  are  called  Calves;  till  three,  the  male  a 
Brocket,  and  the  female  a  Hearst. 

tHea'rsum,  hersum,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  i 
hier-,  he"r-,  hersum,  h6arsum,  2  hersam,  2-4 
hersum,  3  hsersum,  (horsomX  [Q&.&farsum  - 
OFris.  harsum,  OHG.  hdrsam,  f.  stem  of  Jiieran^ 
Goth,  hauzjan  to  HEAR  :  see  -SOME.  Hear  sum 
was  a  later  OE  by-form.]  Ready  to  hear ;  obe- 
dient, compliant;  dutiful,  devout. 

cqoo  tr.  Ba?f?a*s  Hist.  r.  xiv.  [xxv.]  (1890)  58  Se  be  him 
hyrsum  beon  wolde.  a  1000  GwM/rtc  677  \>xt  je.  .him  hear- 
sume  . .  sij^ran  wteron.  Ibid.  697  Gearwe  stodon  hseftas 
hearsume.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  pat  israelisshe  folc 
.  .was  hersum  godes  hese.  c  1205  LAY.  19395  He  ha;htehis 
cnihtes  leoue  beon  ha:rsume  [i275horsom]  Lo5e.  13. .  Gaw. 
fy  Gr.  Knt.  932  To  \>e  hersum  euensong  of  be  hy;e  tyde. 

Hence  tHe'rsumlecg1  (mod. type  *hearsomledge}j 
f  He'rsumnesse,  obedience. 

(  900  tr.  Bxda^s  flist.  v.  xxii[ij.  (1891)  478  Ealle  has  ma^be 
.  ../Ebelbolde  Mercna  cyninge  in  hyrsumnesse  under  beodde 
seondon._  a  1175  Cott.  Hoin.  223  Mid  edmodnisse  and  mid 
hersamnisse.  1:1175  Lamb.  Ho?n.  107  ^if  be  31111  ge  bi5 
butan  hersumnesse.  cizoo  OKMIN  2521  All  full  off  hali} 
mahhtess,  Off  herrsummleccg,  ofi  rihhtwisleccg.  ^1205  LAV. 
29731  Austin,. hehte  heom  comen,  .&  don  him  hersumnesse. 

t  Hea'rsum,  he-rsum,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i 
h6ar-,h^r-,h.6rsumian,  2-3  hersumien,-sumen. 
[OE.  hier-,  hearsmnian  =  OIIG.  kdrsamdn  ;  f. 
hiersnm  adj. :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  obey,  be 
obedient  to  ;  to  revere.  (In  OK.  with  dative.) 

r  900  tr.  Ryda"s  Hist.  n.  vi.  (1890)  n6  Hwaeore  he.  .baem 
godcundan  bebodum  heowode  ond  hearsumede.  croooAgs. 
Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  27  Winda^  and  sa:  him  hyrsumiaS  [Hat ton 
G.  her-],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  IT  Hine  je  scule  wurpiaaand 
hersumen.  aizz$Leg.  Kath.  249  [He]  hereSand  hersumeS 
seheliche  schaftes. 

Heart  iha.it)>  sh.  Forms:  1-3  heorte,  3  6 
herte,  4-6  harte,  4-7  hert,  hart,  6-  heart. 
(Also  i  north,  hearta,  2-3  horte,  hierte,  3  Orm. 
heorrte,  herrte,  3-4  s.w.  hurte,  4  huerte,  ert, 
4-6  hertte,  hartt,  herth,  6  hearte,  6-7  .$?.  hairt). 

g^om.  Teut. :  OE.  heorte  (Northumb.  hearta    — 
Fris.  herte,  hirte,  OS.  herta    MU1.  hcrte,  MDn. 
hert  e,   hart(e,    Du.   Start},    OIK1.,    herza   .MUG. 
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furze,  Ger.  hers),  ON.  hjarta  (Sw.  hjerta.  Da. 
hjerte}t  (loth,  hairtd:— OTeut.  *herton-\  orig.  a 
weak  neuter,  which  became  in  OE.  and  OFris. 
a  weak  fern.,  in  MLG.  and  MDu.  fern,  or  neuter. 
Radically  related  to  L.  cor,  coni-,  Gr.  icapti-ia, 
KpaS-ia  (also  fcrjp  from  KypS-') ;  Olr.  cride,  I.ith. 
szird-lS)  OSlav.  qu^ne  sr-Mr-tse,c}n>xk>iir  srftdi-tsc 
(Russ.  serd-tse*  Boh.  srd-cc]  heart ;  root  kerd->  /'.n/-.] 
General  arrangement.  I.  The  simple  word.  *  The  bodily 
organ,  its  function,  etc.,  1-4.  **  As  the  seat  of  feeling,  etc., 
5-13.  *  **  Put  for  the  person,  14-16.  "'••*  Something 
having  a  central  position,  17-19.  *****  The  vital  part  or 
principle,^o-2^2.  *  **  Something  of  the  shape  of  a  heart, 


23-30.       II.  Phrases. 

**  Wit 


The  bodily  organ ,  its 


s.  *  With  governing  preposition,  31-39. 
ith  verb  and  preposition,  40-44.  ***  With  governing 
verb,  45-49.  *  **  With  another  noun,  50-52.  *****  In  ex- 
clamations, 53.  fc****  Proverbial  phrases,  54.  III. 
Attributive  uses  and  Combinations,  55-56. 

I.  The  simple  word. 
function,  region,  etc. 

1.  The  hollow  muscular  or  otherwise  contractile 
organ   which,  by  its  dilatation   and  contraction, 
keeps  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vas- 
cular system  of  an  animal. 

f  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  42  Gif  bin  heorte  ace.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  121  He  wes.  .mid  speres  orde  to  here  heorte 
istungen.  a  1300  A".  Horn  872  He  smot  him  bure}  be  herte. 
1382  WVCLIF  2  Kings  ix.  24  The  arewe  is  sent  out  thoru^  his 
hert.  r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  237/2  Hert,  ynwarde  parte  of  a 
beste.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  177/1  A  Harte,  cor,  cordial  is,  cor- 
cnlum.  1348  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  t-'f,  183  [He]  stacke  the 
erle  to  y*  hart  with  his  dagger.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  vii. 
(1888)  56  The  Hart . .  is  the  principal  of  al  other  members, 
and  the  beginning  of  life.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  i.  140, 1  send 
it  through  the  Riuers  of  your  blood  Euen  to  the  Court,  the 
Heart.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  357  The  vse  of  this 
Mediastinum  or  bound-hedge  is  first  to  hold  the  hart  vp 
suspended.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  58  Perfect  Animals 
have  an  incessant  motion  of  their  Heart,  and  Circulation  of 
their  Blond.  1812  Morn.  Chron.  in  Examiner  25  May 
336  '2  After  the  body  of  Bellingham  was  opened,  it  was 
noticed  that  his  heart  continued  to  perform  its  functions  .. 
for  four  hours.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
556  A  heart  is  present  in  all  the  Brachiopoda.  1872  MIVART 
Elem.  Anat.  i.  4  The  Heart . .  is  rhythmically  contractible 
and  propulsive.  1887  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM  Cfcruleam  1. 145 
Camillas  heart  went  pit-a-pat.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  297,  I  saw  a  sight  that  made  my  heart  stand  still. 
fig:  a  1822  SHELLEY  Ode  to  Heaven  44  Drops  which 
Nature's  mighty  heart  Drives  through  thinnest  veins.  1842 
TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  140  Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  exist- 
ence beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's.  1866  LONGF.  Killed  at 
h'ord  i,  The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth. 

b.  Right  (lefft  heart,  the  right  (or  left)  side  of 
the  heart.  Smoker  s  heart,  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  heart  (hie  to  excessive  tobacco-smoking. 

1886  CasseWs  Fam.  Mag.  Nov.  722  Those  who  suffer  from 
chronic  rheumatism  have  often  weak  right  hearts.  1888 
Science  (N.  Y.i  9  Nov.  223/2  The  frequent  existence  of  what 
is  known  as  '  smoker's  heart '  in  men  whose  health  is  in  no 
other  respect  disturbed. 

2.  Considered  as  the  centre  of  vital  functions : 
the  seat  of  life ;  the  vital  part  or  principle ;  hence 
in  some  phrases  -  life.   Obs.  or  arch. 

^825  l^esp.  Psalter  xxi[i].  27  Herga3  dryhten  Sa  soecaS 
hine  Ieofa3  heorte  heara  in  weoruld  weorulde.  a  1325  Prose 
Psalter c\\i\\],i5  And  wyn  glade  mannes  hert.  1382  WYCLIF 
Ps.  ci[i].  5,  I  am  smyten  as  hei^,  and  myn  herte  driede.  1382 
—  Gen.  xviii.  5,  I  shal  sett  a  morsel  of  breed,  and  }oure  herte 
be  coumfortid.  1535  COVERDALE  Ibid.,  A  morsell  of  bred, 
to  comforte  youre  hertes  wiihall.  1548  HALL  Chron^ 
Ediv.  Ilr,  213  Commaundyng,  upon  pein  of  the  harte,  that 
no  man  should  once  passe  the  sea  with  hym.  c  1601  SIR  C. 
HATTON  in  llatton  Corr.  (1878'  2  Beecause  hee  hath  nothinge 
deerer  then  his  harte.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  civ.  15  Bread  which 
strengtheneth  man's  heart,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Lett.  u&5i)  109 
That  the  King  ithough  I  were  not  pardoned)  had  granted 
my  heart  under  the  Great  Seal.  1743  BULKELEY&  CUMMINS 
/  'oy.  ..V.  Seas  97  Desiring  no  more  than  to  go  off  Heart  in 
Hand  from  this  Place  to  the  Southward.  [1871  Speaker's 
Comment.  Gen.  xviii.  5  The  heart  considered  as  the  centre 
of  vital  functions,  is  put  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  life  itself. 
To  support  the  heart  therefore  is  to  refresh  the  whole  vital 
powers  and  functions.] 

3.  transf.  The  region  of  the  heart ;  breast,  bosom. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivlat  477  He.  .it  hyng  About  his  hals 

full  hende,  and  on  his  awne  hart.  1535  COVERD.  E.vod.  xxviii. 

29  Thus  shall  Aaron  beare  the  names  in  y°  brestlappe  of  iudg- 
munt  vpon  his  hert.     1590  SPENSKK  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  26  He.  .ever 
held  his  hand  upon  his  hart.     1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  in. 
v.  192  Lay  hand  on  heart,  aduise.    1611  BIBLE  Kxod.  xxviii. 

30  The  Urim  and  the  Thummim.  .shall  bee  vpon  Aarons 
heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord.     1717  POPE  Elo'isa 
123   Let  me.  .Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd. 
1887  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM  Cocru leans  II.  226  He  pressed  her 
to  his  heart. 

b.   Hence  in_/5J§;  expressions. 

1886  Do\\  'i>KN  Shelley  I.  vi.  280  God  win.,  had  indeed  taken 
the  young  disciple  to  his  heart.  1887  EDNA  LYALL  Kitt.- 
Erraut  x\\\\,  162  He  hugged  his  old  conviction  to  his  heart. 

4.  The  stomach.     Obs.  or  dial.     Chiefly  in  phr. 
next  the  heart  \  on  an  empty  stomach,  fasting  (phs. 
or  dial.}.     Cf.  Fr.  avoir  mal  au  c<eur ;  to  be  sick 
(bilious). 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Afoph.  1.1877)  359  (D.)  A  newe  founde 
diete,  to  drink  wine  in  the  morning  nexte  the  harte.  1589 
COGAN  Haven  }!?nlth  11636}  i8p,  I  have  knowne  some 
maidens  to  drinke  vineger  next  their  heart  to  abate  their 
colour.  1647  R.  S rAi'Yi.TON  Juvenal  vi.  637  (D.)  The 
Romans  held  it  ominous  to  see  a  Ulackamoore  next  their 
hearts  in  a  morning.  1674  R.  GODFREY  Inj.ffAb.  I'liysi,- 
116  So  much  is  it  the  mode  still  to  call  the  Stomach  the 
Heart,  that  people  frequently  say  then  H<.-;irt.  u  crc  at 


HEABT. 

their  Mouths,  when  on  a  siuklen   fright  or   surpri^al  then 
Stomach's  have  been  movd.     it  1825  Fori  ':>i^lia, 

Hcart^  the  stomach.      'A  pain    at    the  heart'  means  the 
stomach-ache. 

**  As  the  scat  of  feeling,  understanding,  and 
thought. 

6.  —  MINIJ,  in  the  widest  sense,  including  the 
functions  of  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect. 

(-825  lresp.  Psalter  lxx.\.  13  [Ixxxi.  12}  Ne  forleort  hi.- 
efter  lustum  heortan  heara.  r  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  Luke  ii.  51 
His  modor  s^neold  ealle  bas  word,  on  hyre  heortan  smea- 
gende.  Cllj*Lamb.  Horn.  25  He  seio  mi5  ^a  muoe  ^et 
nis  naut  in  his  heorte.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2142  Do  nu 
benne  hihendliche  J>at  tu  hauest  on  heorte.  1390  GOWKR 
Cmif.  II.  225  His  hert  and  tunge  must  accorde.  1558 
KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  36  A  principle,  .depelie  printed  in 
the  hart  of  man.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  257  His  Heart's 
his  Mouth  ;  What  his  Brest  forges,  that  his  Tongue  must 
vent:  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  viii.  18  Thou  diddestwell  that  it 
was  in  thine  heart.  1635  SANDF.RSON  Serm.  II.  306  The  heart 
.  .is.  .very  often  in  Scripture,  .taken  more  largely,  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  soul,  in  all  its  faculties,  as  well  the 
apprehensive  as  the  appetitive  ;  and  consequently  taketh  in 
the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  desires,  of  the  soul.  1729 
BUTLER  Serm.,  Love  Neighbour  Wks.  1874  II.  159  The 
whole  system,  as  I  may  speak,  of  affections  (including 
rationality),  which  constitute  the  heart,  as  this  word  is  u^d 
in  Scripture  and  on  moral  subjects.  1886  H.  CON  WAY  Living 
or  Dead 'II.  ix.  180  Capable  of  any  villainy  that  the  heart  of 
man  could  devise. 

b.  In  this  relation  spoken  of  as  having  ear*, 
eyes,  etc.,  meaning  those  faculties  of  the  mind, 
understanding,  or  emotional  nature,  that  have  some 
analogy  to  these  bodily  organs.  Cf.  heart  of  heart*.  $. 

ciozs  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman>  i  Ahyld  eare  heortan 
hinre.  c  1200  ORMIN  3899  Wtyb  innwarrd  heorrtess  tunge. 
c  1230  Halt  Meid.  3  Opene  to  vnderstonde  be  ehne  of  pin 
heorte.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  36  Wib  be  eeris  and  een  of  his 
hert,  he  schuld  vnderstond  hem.  1604  Act  i  Jos.  /,  c.  i 
Vpon  the  knees  of  our  hearts  to  agnize  our  most  constant 
faith,  obedience  and  loyaltie  to  your  Maiestie.  i6ao  SIR  T. 
MATTHEWS  tr.  St.  Augustine's  Confess.  \.  v,  Behould  the 
eares  of  my  hart,  are  set  before  thee ;  open  thou  them, 
O  Lord.  1735-8  BOLINGBROKE  On  Parties  13  The  Parlia- 
ment acknowledged,  on  the  Knees  of  their  Hearts  (such  was 
the  Cant  of  the  Agei  the  indubitable  Right,  by  which  . .  the 
Crown  descended  to  Him. 

6.  The  seat  of  one's  inmost  thoughts  and  secret 
feelings;  one's  inmost  being;  the  depths  of  the 
soul ;  the  soul,  the  spirit. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  34  SoJ?lice  of  baere  heortan 
willan  se  mu}>  spicb.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  43  Vr  dedis  fro  vr 
hert  tas  rote.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xii.  34  Sothely  the  mouth 
spekith  of  thegrete  plente  of  the  herte.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua 
Mar  Hi  H'cinen  162,  I  sail  a  ragment  reveil  fra  [the]  rule  of 
my  hert.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Communion, 
Vnto  whom  all  hartes  bee  open.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
Fr.  Tong,  Contre  son  cuenr,  dissemblingly,  or  against  his 
heart.  1611  BIBLE  yitttg.  v.  16  For  the  diuisions  of  Reuben 
there  were  great  searchings  of  heart.  1627-8  FFI.THAM 
Resolves  (1636)  366  Rather  than  have  poured  out  his  heart 
with  such  indiscretion.  1794  MANN  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  440  Excuse  my  laying  my  heart  open  to  you  and 
exposing  my  feelings  as  they  are.  1886  BARIM;-GOL-LD  Crt. 
Royal  xviii,  I.  283,  I  like  you  to  speak  out  of  your  heart 
freshly  what  you  think. 

b.  Double  Jicart,  two  hearts  :  phrases  indicating 
duplicity  orinsincerity;  see  DOUBLED.  5,andcf.  51  b. 


1382  WVCLIF  i  Chron.  xii.  33  Fyfty  thousand  camen  in  to 
help,  not  in  double  hert.  1594  T.  B.  La  Prhnaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
n.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  4  Men  of  two  harts,  or  of  a  double  heart.  1611 


[see  51  b]. 

7.  Intent,  will,  purpose,  inclination,  desire.  Obs. 
exc.  in  phr.  after  ones  own  heart. 

4:825  I -rcsp.  f*saiterxix.(xx.)4  SelleSe  dryhten  efter  heortan 
Shire,  c  1175  Lattia.  Hont.  3  Heo  urnen  on-3ein  him  . .  mid 
godere  heorte  and  summe  mid  ufele  beonke.  c  1290  .V.  hlttg. 
Leg.  I.  10/330  Muchea5ein  heore  heorte  it  was.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  437  He  hadde  be  money  a^enst  herte. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  386  Waith  suld  be  delt,  in  all 
place,  with  fre  hart,  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  1,1882}  in.  47  Now 
have  I  told  yow  my  hart.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiii.  14 
The  Lorde  hath  soughte  him  out  a  man  after  his  owne  hert. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  200  Mawgre  the  heart  and  minde 
of  all  his  Barons.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  ll'itchcr.  xv.  v. 
(1886)  330  They. .may  be  forced  to  yeeld  in  spi^ht  of  their 
harts.  1883  MRS,  HUNGERFORIJ  Rossinoyne  I.  vi.  120,  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  mission  after  your  own  heart. 

f8.  Disposition,  temperament,  character.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R,  384  Auh  swote  and  schir  heorte  is  god 
to  alle  Binges.  1307  Elegy  Ediv.  /,  i,  Alle  that  beoth  of 
huerte  trewe.  1402  HOCCI.KVE  Let.  of  Cupid  36  Fful  herd 
yt  is  to  know  a  manys  hert.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  ix.  205  They  had  the  herte  so  fell  that  they  wolde 
take  none  amendes.  1548  HALL  Chron. t  Hen.  I "//,  40  To 
whom  at  the  fyrst  he  shewed  his  good  hart.  1599  SHAKS. 
Mitch  Ado  n.  i.  324  In  faith  Lady  you  haue  a  merry  heart. 
1603  —  Meas.  for  M.  v.  i.  389  Not  changing  heart  with 
habit.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  \\\.  27  An  obstinate  heart  shall 
be  laden  with  sorrowes. 

9.  The  seat  of  the  emotions  generally  ;  the  emo- 
tional nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual 
nature  placed  in  the  head. 

In  earlier  use  often  referring  to  the  physical  organ;  in 
later  mostly_/?^, 

faffivitlf^  \L,\  2463  Heortan  sprfce.  rioso  Byrhtferth's 
Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  317  Him  maig  beon  be  glzedrehis 
heorte.  £i»75  Passion  Our  Lord  6  in  O.  E.  Misc.  37 
Heore  heorten  weren  so  colde.  ("1350  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  88 
Vp  he  rase  with  hert  ful  light.  1413  Pilgr.  S0wb(C*Xttm] 
i.  iii.  .1859!  4  The  syght  ..  gladyd  moche  my  harte.  1548 
LATTMEH /*&wfA*ri  ( Arb.)  20  Breakynge  their  stonie  hertes. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I',  in.  ii.  64  Tell  me  where  is  fancie 
bred,  Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head.  .  1600  —  .s>ww.  xlvi. 
i  Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war  How  to  divide 


HEART. 

the  conquest  of  thy  sight,  a  1700  DRVDEN  tr.  Oviti's  Art 
Love  i.  Wks.  1808  XII.  252  Tears  will  pierce  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant. 1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  250  To  raise  the  Thought,  and 
touch  the  Heart  lie  thine  !  17840^1'* )  '  ':ie  com- 

fort yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart.  1824  SCOTT  S/.  J\onaii's 
xvi,  With  zeal  honourable  to  his  heart  and  head.  1867 
TROLLOPK  Ckron.  Barsft  II.  1.  71  Her  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak.  1884  Out:  ,/v,j.iv;.v  vi.  u3S6'  67  In  her 

it  was  a  thirst  of  the  mind,  in  him  it  was  a  hunger  of  the 
heart.  1886  H.  Coxw.vv  Liring  or  Dead  II.  ix.  193  If  the 
man  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  I  felt  sure  I  was  finding  it. 
t  b.  The  feeling  or  sentiment  which  one  has  in 
regard  to  a  thing.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I'.  \.  ii.  141  If  I  could  bid  the  fift 
welcome  with  so  good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  foure 
farewell,  I  should  oe  glad  of  his  approach.  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  11621)  ^56  Above  others,  his  heart  was  greatest 
against  the  Hungarians. 

1O.  More  particularly.  The  seat  of  love  or  affec- 
tion, as  in  many  fig.  phrases :  to  give,  lose  one's 
heart  Jo),  to  have,  obtain,  gain  a  person's  heart. 
IK  nee  =  Affection,  love,  devotion.  Near,  nearest^ 
one's  heart,  close  or  closest  to  one's  affection. 

IT  1175  Lamb.  How.  5  We  sulen  habben  ure  heorte  and 
habben  godne  ileafe  to  ure  drihten.  1297  R.  GLOI/C.  117241 
24  Kyng  Looryne's  herte  was  al  clene  vp  hire  y  went.  .[He] 
tho^te  hire  to  spouse,  so  ys  herte  to  hire  dro3.  ^1330  R. 
BBUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  253  Sir  Edward  . .  His  herte  gaf  title 
dame  Blanche,  if  hirwille  wer  (>erto.  1382  WYCLIF  Prov. 
xxiii.  26  (lif,  sone  myn,  thin  herte  to  me.  c  145/0  Merlin  24 
So  hadde  Vortiger  the  hertys  of  the  peple.  1500  SPENSEK 
F.  Q.  \.  xii.  40  Thrise  happy  man  . .  Possessed  of  his  Ladies 
hart  and  hand.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  i.  65  The  verie  instant 
that  I  saw  you,  did  My  heart  flie  to  your  seruice.  1676 
WVCHERLKV  i'l.  Dealer  \\.  i.  (1735*43,  I  have  an  Ambition., 
of  losing  my  Heart  before  such  a  fair  Enemy.  1711  ADUISOM 
Sped.  No.  18  P  4  The  I, over,  .gained  the  Heart  of  his 
Princess.  1884  EDNA  LVALL  Jl'c  TIM  xxv,  Lady  Caroline 
will  quite  lose  her  heart  to  you.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Crt. 
Royal 'xxxiii.  II.  195  In  matters  of  the  heart.  .lam  confused. 

1887  EDNA  LVALL  Knt.-Erretnt  ix.  69  She.  .won  all  hearts. 

1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  Pref.  28  Important  for  the 
cause  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart. 

b.  Kindly  feeling ;  cordiality,  heartiness,    rare. 

a  1656  HP.  HALL  Life  in  Sat.  (1824)  p.  Iv,  His  welcome  to 
Walt  ham  could  not  but  want  much  of  his  heart  without 
me.  i8»7  SCOTT  Jrnl.  7  Mar.,  I  must  say,  too,  there  was 
a  heart, — a  kindly  feeling  prevailed  over  the  party. 

C.  Susceptibility  to  the  higher  emotions;  sensi- 
bility or  tenderness  for  others ;  feeling.  (Often 
qualified  by  indef.  article  or  no.} 

1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  159  With  ev'ry  pleasing,  ev'ry  prudent 
part,  Say,  what  can  Chloe  want?— She  wants  a  Heart. 
1839  C.  L.  H.  PEPKNUIF.K  Crt.  Time  Q.  Charlotte  (1887)  II. 
55  A  total  want  of  heart  or  filial  affection,  a  1845  HOOD 
Lady^s  Dream  xvi,  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  Heart !  1847  TESSYSON  Princ.  vi.  218 
Our  Ida  has  a  heart.  1886  MRS.  ALKXANDKR  By  Woman's 
II  'it  II.  viii.  266  Which  would  have  been  pain  and  humilia- 
tion to  a  woman  of  real  heart  and  delicacy. 

11.  The  seat  of  courage ;  hence,  Courage,  spirit. 
Especially  in  to  pluck  up,  gather,  keep  (up  ,  lose 
heart.     See  also  48,  49,  to  have  the  heart,  take  h. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxi[i].  8  Getrymed  is  heorte  his.  a  1000 
Cxduwtt's  Gen,  2348  (Gr.)  Heortan  strange.  £  1250  Gen.  ,y 
E.v.  3253  On  and  on  kin,  als  herte  hem  cam,  Sat  folc 
ilc  in  his  wei^e  nam.  1375  BARBOUR  Untce  i.  28  King 
Robert  ..  That  hardy  wes  off  hart  and  hand.  1390  GOWKR 
Conf.  II.  12  He  hath  the  sore,  which  no  man  heletb,  The 
whiche  is  cleped  lacke  of  herte.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  470 
*  Nay ',  quod  be  comly  kyng  '  cache  vp  bine  hert '.  1450 
W.  SOMNKR  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  ^  Thanne  his  herte 
fay lyd  him.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  cxhx.  221  They  ran  on 
them  with  grete  herte,  and  slewe  them  som  of  them.  1530 
PALSGR.  661/2  Plucke  up  thy  herte,  man.  thou  shalte  be  set 
at  large  to  morowe.  1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  (Globe)  659 
To  give  harte  and  encouradgement  to  all  such  bold  rebells. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  ii.  iii.  212  Why,  had  your  Bodyes  No 
heart  among  you?  a  1700  DRVDEN  Hector  $  Androm.  48 
Thy  dauntless  heart  . .  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate.  1776 
BURKE  Corr.  '1844)  II.  107  You  have,  however,  heart  to  the 
last.  1850  MKKIYALE  Rom.  Enip.  (1865)  L  x.  435  The 
Germans  lust  heart.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia* s  L.  11877) 
247  Now,  good-by.. and  keep  a  good  heart.  1867  FREEMAN' 
Norm. Cong.  I.  v.  376  /Kthelred  seems  to  have  plucked  up  a 
little  heart.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  24  Jan.  103/2  Its  younger 
members,  if  brainless,  are  not  without  heart  and  pluck. 
1886  F.  L.  SHAW  Col.  Cfaswick's  Camp.  II.  i.  14  You  put 
heart  into  me  again. 

b.  The  source  of  ardour,  enthusiasm,  or  energy. 
So  to  have  one's  heart  in,  put  one's  h.  into  a  thing\ 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Lett.  22  Jan.,  I  have  so  little  heart 
In  the  affair,  that  I  have  now  again  quite  dropped  it.  1853 
LYTTOS  My  AVrr/  i.  xii,  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  game. 
1886  MRS.  LYNX  LINTUN  fasten  Carrn>  I.  x.  181  A  man 
who  puts  his  heart  into  all  he  does. 

12.  The  seat  of  the  mental  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties.    Often  =  understanding,  intellect,  mind,  and 
(less  commonly'  memory,   arch.  exc.  in  phrase  by 
heart :  see  32. 

cose  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xii.  40  Ofblindade  ego  hiora  &. 
onstiOadc  hiora  hearta  £aete  ne^esea8mi5e^urn  &  ongeattaS 
mia  hearta.  ^1175  Lainl:  J/,nn.  121  pe  deofel  ablende 
heore  heortan  ^et  heo  ne  cunnan  icnawen  ure  helend. 
a  ixoo  Moral  Ode  285  Ne  mai  non  heorte  it  benche,  ne  no 
tunge  ne  can  telle.  ^1300  Bfket  1199  His  hurte  him  ;:if 
that  hit  was  he.  1415  RolU  of  /'arlt'.  IV.  85/1  As  free  mak 
I  the,  a,  h<  it  m;iy  thynk,  ur  eygh  may  sec.  1576  (MSCOIGNE 
Stetle  Gt.  (Arb.)  50  And  me  they  found  .  .  Whose  harmu- 
lesse  hart,  perceivde  not  their  deceipt.  1602  SHAKS.  J/nm. 
i.v.  121  Would  heart  of  man  unce  think  it?  1611  linn  i  /fc>s,-a 
vii.  ii  Ephraimi^  like  a  silly  dove  without  heart  [1885  A'./', 
understanding].  Luke  xxiv.  25  C)  fooles,  and  sl<,u  of 

i   •  Itetceue  all  that  the  1'rupliets  liaue  spoken. 
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13.  The  moral  sense,  conscience.     Now  only  in 

phrase  my  (his,  etc.)  heart  smote  me  (Jiini.  etc.). 

138*  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10  Forsothe  the  herte  of  Dauid 
smoot   hym,  aftir  that   the  puple  is  noumbred.      1382 
i  John  iii.  20  For  if  ourc  herte  shal  reproue  us,  God  is  more 
than  oure  herte.     a  1699  LADY  HALKETT  Antobiog.  11875'  3 
That  my  owne  Hart  cannot  t  challenge  mee. 
***  Put  for  the  person. 

14.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  often  qualified 
by  dear,  sweet  (see  SWEETHEART;,  etc. ;  chiefly  in 
addressing  a  person. 

£1305  St.  Kenelm  142  in  E.  E.  P.  (i862>  51  Alias,  heo 
seide  ..  pat  mie  child,  mie  swete  hurte,  scholde  such  bing 
bitide.  c  1350  Will.  Palente  1640  Whi  so,  mi  dere  hert? 
Ibid.  1655  Mi  hony,  mi  hert,  al  hoi  bou  me  makest.  £1374 
CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  138  Alas  whan  shall  I  mete  yow, 
herte  dere?  c  1440  Partonop?  792  As  ye  byn  hir  hert  swete. 
1494  Will  of  Combe  (Somerset  Ho.),  My  last  derest  hart 
&  lady,  c  1500  Melusine  xlv.  318  Adieu,  myn  herte,  &  al  my 
joye.  a  1553  UUALL  R  oyster  D.  \.  iii.  lArb.)  25  Howe  dothe 
sweete  Custance,  my  heart  of  gold,  tell  me  how  ?  1676  BEALE 
Pocket'bk.  in  H.  Walpole  I'ertne's  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786) 
III.  139  My  dear  heart  and  self  and  son  Charles  saw  at 
Mr.  Walton's  the  lady  Carnarvon's  picture.  1677  Epist.  to 
}'ng.  Maidens,  Sweet  Hearts.  .1  have . .composed  this  little 
Hook,  as  a  Rich  Storehouse  for  you.  1719  HAMILTON  Ep.  to 
Ramsay  24  July  x,  Do  not  mistake  me,  dearest  heart.  1855 
TKNNYSON  Maud  i.  xviu.  viii,  Dear  heart,  I  feel  with  thee 
the  drowsy  spell. 

fb.  Dear  heart ':  a  boon  companion.    Obs. 

1663  DRYDEN  Wild  Gallant  \.  i,  He's  one  of  your  Dear 
Hearts,  a  debauchee.  Ibid,  n,  i.  That  you  were  one  of  the 
errantest  Cowards  in  Christendom,  though  you  went  for 
one  of  the  dear  Hearts. 

15.  As  a  term  of  appreciation  or  commendation  : 
Man  of  courage  or  spirit.     Often  in  nautical  lan- 
guage :  cf  HEARTY  C.  2. 

<  1500  Melusine  xxi.  141  Whan  the  noble  hertesherde  hym 
saye  thoo  wordes  they  held  it  to  grete  wysedome  of  hym. 
1600  NASHK  Summer's  Last  Will  Wks.  (1883-4)  VI.  104 
What  cheere,  what  cheere,  my  hearts?  1610  SHAKS.  Temp, 
i.  i.  6  Heigh  my  hearts,  cheerely,  cheerely  my  harts.  1627 
CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xiii.  61  Courage  my  hearts  for 
a  fresh  charge.  1684  MERITON  Praise  Yorksh.  Ale  (1697)  14 
Come  here  my  Hearts,  Said  he.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  23 
History  . .  Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts  that  fought  and  died. 
a  1845  HooD.SV(?r?«  iv,  Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold. 
1863  KiNGsi.KY  Water-Bab,  vii,  They  were  all  true  English 
hearts  ;  and  they  came  to  their  end  like  good  knights-errant. 
b.  Hearts  of  Steel',  the  name  of  an  agrarian 
organization  formed  by  the  Protestant  tenants  in 
Ulster  in  1770. 


217  The  hearts  of  steel  lasted  3  years;  began  in  1770  against 
rents  and  tythes.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  11813)  4^8 
The  insurgent  banditti  of  Tories,  Hearts  of  Steel,  Peepo'day 
Buys,  White  Boys,  etc.  1882  LECKV  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  IV.  393 
In  the  North  the  disturbances  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel  had 
just  broken  out. 

f!6.  As  a  term  of  compassion  :  Poor  heart !  (cf. 
poor  soul,  poor  body}.  Obs. 

>599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /",  n.  i.  123  A  poore  heart,  hee  is  so 
shak  d  of  a  burning  quotidian  Tertian.  1668  PKI*YS  Diary 
27  Dec.,  My  wife  and  I  fell  out  a  little  . .  she  cried,  poor 
heart!  which  I  was  troubled  for.  i68a  BUNYAN  Holy  War 
(Cassellj  91  Wherefore  the  town  of  Mansoul  {poor  hearts  !) 
understood  him  not.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  XL  ii,  The 
poor  little  heart  looked  so  piteous,  when  she  sat  down. 
****  Something  having  a  central  position. 

17.  The  innermost  or  central  part  of  anything ; 
the  centre,  middle. 

a  1310  In  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  That  ys  in  heovene  hert 
in-hyde._  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlv[i].  2  pe  mountains  shul 
be  born  in-to  pe  hert  of  be  see.  1530  PALSGR.  34  The  herte 
of  Fraunce.  1581  MULCASTF.R  Positions  xl.  (1887)  2^8  In 
the  hart  of  a  great  towne.  1658  COKAINE  To  W.  Dugdale 
Poems  112  Our  Warwick-shire  the  Heart  of  England  is. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $•  Sefr.  71  A  bore  through  the  heart 
or  centre  of  the  earth.  172*  DE  FOR  Plague  (1884)  30  The 
Heart  of  the  City.  1855  C.  BRONTE  Vtllette  vi.  44,  I  got 
into  the  heart  of  city  life.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe 
v,  We  soon  found  ourselves  m  the  very  heart  of  the  glacier. 
b.  The  part  of  any  time  or  season  when  its  char- 
acter becomes  most  intense  (usually  the  middle 
part) ;  the  height,  depth. 

1764  Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar  168  To  send  me  away  in  the 
heart  of  a  severe  winter.  1844  DLSKAKLI  Coningshy  viii.  i, 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  London  season. 

18.  esp.  A  central  part  of  distinct  conformation 
or  character,  as  a.  The  pith  of  wood,  the  white 
tender  part  of  a  cabbage  or  the  like,  the  core  of 
an  apple,  etc.,  the  receptacle  or  other  central  part 
of  a  flower ;    b.  The  central  strand  of  a  hawser- 
laid    rope,    round   which   the   other   strands   are 
twisted ;    c.  The  central  solid  portion  or  core  of  a 
twisted  column  (Knight  Diet.  A/eeJi.  1875). 

1578  Lvi  K  Dotiot-ns  in.  Ixi.  402  The  Roote.  .hauingin  the 
middle  a  little  white,  the  whiche  men  call  the  Harte  of  Os- 
munde.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I ',  i.  iii.  102  A  goodly  apple  rot- 
ten at  the  heart.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON /Virrt«tf/.  Gen.  (1693) 
715  The  heart  or  pith  of  a  tree,  medulla.  1707  Curios,  in 
llu&b.  <y  Gard.  45  A  Flower  is  compos'd  of.  .the  Cup  . .  the 
Leaves,  and  the  Heart.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XX.  155/2  Ropes 
formed  in  the  most  common  manner,  with  three  strands,  do 
not  require  a  heart,  or  central  strand.  1866  Trcas.  Bot. 
166/1  Cabbage  . .  eaten  in  a  young  state  . .  before  the  heart 
has  become  firm  and  hard.  Ibid.  166  '2  The  heart,  or  middle 
part  of  the  plant  [Large-ribbed  Cabbage]  has.. been  found 
very  delicate.  1875  UEDI -ouit.SW/or's  / >(  kt't  Iik.\.  ed.  2) 
360  Sbroud-l&ld  rope,  4  '-t rands  and  n  heart. 


HEART. 

19.  spec.  The  solid  central  part  of  a  tree  without 
|    sap  or  alburnum.     Cf.  HEARTWOOD. 

c  1400  M  A  i  SDK  v.  i1  Roxb.)  ix.  35  Treesse .  .failed  in  baire  hertes 

and  become  nolle  within.     1513  FITZHERB.  Hnsb.  §  126  Get 

\    the  stakes  of  the  hert  of  oke,      1577  B.  GOOCE  Htw&latlfs 

I     //usb.  n.  115861  103  The  Elme.  .(as  it  is  all  hart)  it  maketh 

good  tymber.     1659  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comut.,  Art/tit.  16, 

3  kinds,  viz.  heart  of  Oak,  sap  and  Deal  lath.     1760  .V.v 

Song  in  Universal  Mag.   Mar.   152  Heart  of  oak  are  our 

ships,  heart  of  oak  are  our  men. 

b.  Hence  fig.  Heart  of  oak :  a  stout,  courageous 
spirit ;  a  man  of  courage  or  valour;  a  man  of  sterling 
quality,  capable  of  resistance  or  endurance.  (Cf. 
K.  cceur  d'or\  also  sense  15.)  Also  attrib. 

1609  Old  Meg  of  Hcrcfordsh.  (N.),  Yonkers  that  have 
hearts  of  oake  at  fourescore  yeares.  1691  Wooo.-JM.  O.von. 
II.  221  He  was  . .  a  heart  of  oke,  and  a  pillar  of  the  Land. 
1760  [see  19].  183*  TENNYSON  Bnoftn/>ttrte  i  He  thought  to 
quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak.  1870  DICKKNS  E.  Drood 
xii,  A  nation  of  hearts  of  oak.  1895  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  320 
Thrashers,  Whiteboys,  H  ear  t-of-Oak -boys  . .  and  other  off- 
spring of  agrarian  and  political  discontent, 
**  The  vital  part  or  principle. 

20.  The  vital,  essential,  or  efficacious  part ;   es- 
sence.    (Often  combined  with  other  notions.1^ 

ci533  LATIMER  tSVrw.  «y  Ran.  11845)  237  God  looketh  not 
to  the  work  of  praying,  but  to  the  heart  of  the  prayer.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \\.  \\.  233  Now  (Sir  John)  here  is  the  heart 
of  my  purpose.  1653  BAXTER  Mtt/i.  /\-ace  (  cnsc.  44  The 
Heart  of  saving  faith  is  this  Acceptance  of  Christ.  1840 
MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  Exile  Poems  1844  I.  52  And  from 
the  top  of  sense,  looked  over  sense,  To  the  significance  and 
heart  of  things.  1871  DARWIN  Li/e  fy  Lett.  (1887)  III.  147 
Mr.  Huxley's  unrivalled  power  in  tearing  the  heart  out  of 
a  book.  1889  JESSOI-P  t  'owing  of  Friars  iii.  122  The  church 
of  a  monastery  was  the  heart  of  the  place. 

21.  Of  land,  etc. :   Strength,  fertility ;    capacity 
to  produce  or  effect  what  is  required  of  it ;  *  proof 
^of  grass,  etc.).     In  {good>  strong,  etc.)  heart',  in 
prime  condition.     Out  of  heart :  in  poor  condition, 
unproductive. 

1573  'I'"-  SSER  Hush.  xix.  (1878)  49  Land  out  of  hart,  Makes 
thistles  a  number  foorthwith  to  vpstart.  1594  PI.AT  yewell- 
ho.  i.  59  A  fruitful!  molde,  and  such  as  giueth  hart  vnto  the 
earth.  1620  MAKKHAM  Farcu<.  Hiisb.  n.  xi.  (1668)  49  This 
..shall  maintain  and  keep  the  earth  in  good  heart.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng.Improi'.  Impr.  (1653)  139  To  Till  it  forth  of  heart 
is  just  as  if  you  work  an  Ox  off  his  legs.  1697  I->KVDF.N  /  'irg. 
Georg.  i.  108  That  the  spent  Karth  may  gather  heart  again. 
1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  231  Their  Horses 
large,  but  extreamely  out  of  Case  and  Heart.  1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.y.  Hops,  If  the  hops  be  in  good  heart, 
manuring  and  pruning  is  most  adviseable.  1805  FORSYTH 
Beauties  Scotl.  I.  263  The  soil  being  kept  in  heart,  or  rich 
.  .by  superior  agriculture.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dwon 
(1813)  212  The  produce  of  upland  hay  varies  according  to 
the  season,  the  heart,  and  condition,  the  land  may  be  in. 
1856  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XVII.  n.  528  Such  grass  affords, 
as  the  farmers  say,  '  no  heart ' — '  no  proof  in  it.  1895  W. 
RYE  Ibid.  Mar.  5  In  1787  the  heart  of  the  land  was  so  im- 
proved that  Coke  began  to  sow  wheat. 

b.  Hence,  generally,  /;;  heart :  in  good  or  sound 
condition. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  §  305  The  Lees..keepe  the  Drinke  in 
Heart,  and  make  it  lasting.  1703  Art  $  Myst.  1  'intners  n 
The  Lee,  tho'  it  makes  the  Liquor  turbid,  doth  yet  keep 
the  Wine  in  heart. 

22.  The  best,  choicest,  or  most  important  part. 

1589  COGAN  Haveti  Health  cxcv.  (1636)  179  Creame.  .is  in- 
deed the  very  head  or  heart  of  Milke.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist, 
Turks  1,1621)  528  To  deliver  into  his  power  the  castle  with 
the  heart  of  the  citizens. 

******  Something  of  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

23.  A   figure   or   representation    of  the   human 
heart ;  esp.  a  conventionalized  symmetrical  figure 
formed  of  two  similar  curves  meeting  in  a  point 
at  one  end  and  a  cusp  at  the  other.    Also,  an  object, 
as  a  jewel  or  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Cainden)  35  The  seid  broche  herte  of 
gold  to  be  hange,  naylyd,  and  festnyd  vpon  the  shryne. 
iS93  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /  7,  in.  ii.  107,  I  tooke  a  costly  lewell 
from  my  necke,  A  Hart  it  was  bound  in  with  Diamonds. 
17*0  MRS.  MANLEV  Pcnver  of  Love  i.  (1741)  20  The  Justs 
ended  with  his  receiving  a  Heart  of  Diamonds  from  the 
Dutches*.  1766  PURSY  n 'cralilry ^(1787)  150  A  Man's  Heart 
Gules,  within  two  equilateral  triangles  Traced  Sable.  1828-40 
BF.RRY  Encycl.  Her.t  Hearts  are.  .met  with  in  coat-armour, 
borne  in  several  ways.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  //  'and.  by  Seine  104 
At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  was  another  heart  in  white  marble. 

24.  A  playing  card  bearing  one  or  more  conven- 
tionalized figures  of  a  heart  ;  one  of  the  suit  marked 
with  such  figures ;  //.  the  suit  of  such  cards. 

1529  J.ATiMER  urf&rM.  on  Card  (1886)  27  Now  turn  up 
your  trump,  your  heart  (hearts  is  trump,  as  I  said  before), 
and  cast  your  trump,  your  heart,  on  this  card.  1599  Hist. 
Pope  Joan  A  j  I)  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards  259  Like  the  ace  of 
hearts  at  Mawe.  1648  HKRRICK  Hester.,  Ohtrons  Palace 
(1869)  177  With  peeps  of  hearts,  of  club  and  spade.  1712-14 
PUI-K  Rape  Lock  in.  79  Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  dis- 
order seen.  Mod.  I  couldn't  follow  suit ;  I  hadn't  got  a  heart. 

t  25.  The  sole  of  a  horse's  foot.   Obs. 

1523  KITZHERB.  Hush.  §  TOO  Morfounde  . .  appereth  vnder 
the  houe  in  th^  hert  of  the  fote.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
lnif>r.  (1757^  II.  210  He  has  got  a  Prick  thro'  the  Sole  or 
Heart  of  the  Foot  (as  it  is  called). 

26.  Naut.  A  triangular  wooden  block  pierced 
with  one  large  hole  through  which  a  lanyard  is 
reeved,  used  for  extending  the  stays;  a  kind  of 
dead-eye. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Heart,  a  peculiar  sort  of 

de:id-eye,  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  a  heart  . .  uiily 

•  d  wiih  one  large  hole  in   the  middle,  wherein   tin- 
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common  dead-eyes  have  always  ihrcu  liol^s.    1804  A.  ]  h  M  AN 
Mariners  C/uvn.  Pref.  17.     1882  NAKKS  Sfawaushij'  > 
37  Lanyards,  rove  through  iron-bound  hearts. 

27.  Rltuh.  A  heart-shaped  wheel  or  cam  used  for 
converting  a  rotary  into  a  reciprocating  motion. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/i. 

28.  Short  for  heart-shell  (see  56). 
i75oR.PococKE  Trav.  (1888)  153,  I  found  in  the  Quarries 

several  of  those  bivalve  petrifyed  shells,  call'd  hearts. 

29.  Short  for  heart-net  ^see  56'. 

30.  In  names  of  trees  and  plants. 
Black-heart,  irhite-htart%  varieties  of  cultivated  Cherry 

(see  BLACK  a.  19,  WHITE  «.\  Bleeding-heart  (see  BLEEDING 
///.  a.  5).  Floating  heart,  an  American  name  for  Liw~ 
nanthemum  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort,  (1729)  219  Black  Cherry,  Morellos, 
Black  Heart,  all  good.  1803  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Ei>.  Alan  his 
o:\.'n  Gardener  ted.  17)  674/1  Cherries.  .White  heart,  Black 
heart,  Bleeding  heart. 

II.  Phrases. 

*  With  governing  preposition. 

31.  At  heart.  In  one's  inmost  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings; in  one's  actual  character  or  disposition  ;  in- 
wardly, secretly  ;  at  bottom  ;  in  reality. 

1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  216  But  every  Woman  is  at  heart  a 
Rake.  1780  COWPER  TaMe  T.  191  Patriots,  who  love  good 
places  at  their  hearts,  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  222 
It  was  certain  that  the  King  at  heart  preferred  the  Church- 
men to  the  Puritans.  1855  7<W.  xii.  III.  153  Rice  was  charged 
to  tell  James  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart.  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  n.  viii.  (1857)  29^  One  cannot  doubt 
that  Philip  was  at  heart  an  inquisitor. 

32.  By  heart.  In  the  memory ;  from  memory ; 
by  rote ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  or  write  out 
correctly  what  has  been  learnt.     Cf.  F.  par  cotur. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  1494  She  told  ek  al  be  pro- 
phesies by  herte.  1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  1. 
103  [We]  rehearsed  by  heart  the  chapter  I'eniens.  1573-80 
B  ARETHA:-.  H  202  To  learne  by  harte,  or  without  booke.  .To 
say  by  harte.  1645  FULLER  Good  T/i.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  15, 
I  had  said  them  [prayers]  rather  by  heart  than  with  my 
heart.  1682  WHELF.R  Jonrn.  Greece  v.  ^67  The  Tragedians 
gat  their  Plays  by  heart.  1709  PRIOK  Hans  Carvel  13 
Whole  Tragedies  she  had  by  Heart.  ^QCHESTERF.  Lett. 
(1792)  I.  xliii.  138  Pray  get  these  verses  by  heart  against  the 
time  I  see  you.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  339/2  Few 
lawyers  know  by  heart  the  complicated  statutes  relating  to 
Church  matters. 

f33.  For  one's  heart.  For  one's  life  ;  to  save 
one's  life.  See  P 'OK prep.  A.  9  c.  Obs, 

34.  From  one's  heart.     Out  of  the  depths  of 
one's  soul ;  with  the  sincerest  or  deepest  feeling. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  7'V.  A  cad.  11.  93  And  wee  know 
. .  that  hee  speakes  from  his  heart.  1651  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Facers  iCamdeni  I.  249,  I  wish  from  my  hart  Mr. 
Attorney  had  come  away.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  m.  vi. 
(1845)  159  In  such  kind  of  Sermons,  there  is  little  spoken, 
either  from  the  Heart,  or  to  the  Heart.  1840  CARLVLK 
Heroes  ii.  (1858)  234  If  a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will 
contrive  to  reach  other  hearts. 

35.  In  ...  heart. 

a.  In  one's}  heart  \  in  one's  inmost  thoughts 
or  fee-lings;  inwardly;  secretly;  at  heart. 

c  1000  AOS.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  48  ^yf  se  yfela  beowa  5encj» 
on  hys  heortan  and  cwyb,  min  hlafurd  uferafl  hys  cyme. 
^11175  Cott.  Horn.  219  [He]  cweS  an  his  herto,  )>at  he 
wolde  and  ea6e  mihte  bien  his  sceoppende  3elic.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  2959  (Gt'itt. '  Abraham  syhid  in  his  hert  ful  sare. 
a  1325  Prose  r suiter  lii[i].  i  pe  vmvys  seid  in  his  hert,  God 
nis  nou^t.  1390  GOWER  L'onf.  I.  64  Many  one  Which 
speketh  of  Peter  and  of  John  And  thenketh  Judas  in  his 
herte.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  I'/,  127  b,  Whiche  thyng 
in  his  harte,  he  moste  coveted  and  desired.  1611  BIBLE 
Trans/.  Pref,  2  They,  .wish  in  their  heart  the  Temple  had 
neuer  bene  built.  1849  MACAULAY ///£/.  Eng.  vi.  1 1, 105  Julian 
had . .  pretended  to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in  heart  an  idolater, 
f  b.  In  all  ones  heart  (transl.  L.  in  toto  corde] : 
with  all  one's  heart  (39  a).  Obs. 

(-825  I'esp.  Psalter  ix.  i  Ic  ondetto  Se  dryhten  in  alre 
heortan  minre.  1382  WYCI.IF  Ibid.,  I  shal  knoulechen  to 
thee,  Lord,  in  al  myn  herte.  1382  —  Jer.  xxiv.  7  Thei 
shal  turne  ageen  to  me  in  al  ther  herte. 

c.  In  heart :  in  good  spirits.     So  in  phr.  to  put 
in    or  into~]  heart :  to  restore  to  good  spirits. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  v.  78  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has 
put  me  in  heart.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §  15. 
442  His  Annie  must  have  somewhat  to  keep  it  in  heart. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  v,  Whether  they  were  still  in  heart 
to  fight.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Ella  of  Gar.  viii.  100  To 
put  you  in  heart  again. 

d.  In  good  condition  :  see  21. 

36.  Near,  next  one's  heart :  see  10,  4. 

f  37.  Of  (all  one's)  heart.  With  all  one's  heart; 
sincerely,  earnestly.  Obs.  (Cf.  F.  de  tout  moncccur.} 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Whs.  III.  431  To  holde  religioun  of 
Crist  and  love  hym  of  hert  sty.  .Cristis  religioun  stondi^  in 
love  of  God  of  al  our  herte.  c  1400  A  Pol.  Loll.  47,  I  enow- 
lech  of  mowj>  &  hert,  me  to  hold  fre  same  feif>  of  ^>e  sacra- 
ment of  ^>e  Lordis  bord. 

38.  Out  of  heart. 

a.  In  low  spirits;  discouraged,  disheartened. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel,  viii.  in  Holinshed  II.  9/2 

Perceuung  them  to  be  somewhat  dismaied  and  out  of  heart. 
1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat,  Anglo-Lai.  234  After  he  had 
lost  his  boy,  he  grew  quite  out  of  heart.  1711  tr.  H'erenfolx 
Disc.  Logomaihys  143  Pray,  dear  Good  Sir,  don't  be  out 
of  Patience,  or  out  of  Heart.  1882  TENNYSON  Promise  of 
May  m.  Wks.  (1894)  300/1  What  is  it  Has  put  you  out  of 
heart  ?  1891  Spectator  1 1  Apr.  497  The  Regent  is  evidently 
out  of  heart. 

b.  In  poor  condition  :  see  21. 
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39.  With  .  .  .  heart. 

a.  U'ith  (OE.  mid}  all  one* s  heart,  \Vith  ones 
whole  heart)  f  With  heart :  with  great  sincerity, 
earnestness,  or  devotion  ;  now  chiefly  in  weakened 
sense,  with  the  utmost  goodwill  or  pleasure. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  13  Herede  heo  hine.  .mid  ealre  heortan. 
nooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  420  ^elyfst  6\i  mid  ealre  heortan? 
c  1220  Bestiary  171  To  helden  wit  herte  Se  bodes  of  holi 
k[i]rke.  r  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  20  He  luffyt  him  with 
hart  and  all  hys  mycht.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii. 
xxxix,  With  all  my  herte  I  wyll,  quod  he,  accepte  Hym  to 
my  servyce.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxiv.  7  They  shal  re- 
turne  vnto  me  with  their  whole  herte.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry 
IV.  i.  i.  86,  I  thank  you  alwaies  with  my  heart,  la  :  with  my 
heart.  1606  —  Tr.  $  Cr.  in.  iii.  294  God  buy  you  with  all 
my  heart.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  44  Take  one  with  all 
my  heart.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  vii.  60  That 
I  will  promise  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

b.  With  a  heart  and  a  half:  with  great  plea- 
sure, willingly.   With  half  a  heart  \  half-heartedly, 
with  divided  affection  or  enthusiasm. 

1636  MASSINGER  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  iv.  ii,  Such  junkets 
come  not  every  day.  Once  more  to  you  With  a  heart  and 
a  half,  i  faith.  1855  MACAULAY  I  list.  Eng.  III.  587  Some 
naval  officers,  .though  they  served  the  new  government, 
served  it  sullenly  and  with  half  a  heart.  1885  TENNYSON 
Let.  to  S.  Cox  5  Aug.,  I  thank  you,  as  the  Irishman  says, 
1  with  a  heart  and  a  half '.  for  your  volume  of  Expositions. 
**  \rith  verb  and  preposition. 

40.  Pind  in  one's  heart.     To  feel  inclined  or 
willing ;  to  prevail  upon  oneself  (to  do  something) : 
now  chiefly  in  negative  and  interrogative  sentences. 

^1440  [see  FIND  v.  ioc].  1530  PALSGR.  687/1  Thoughe 
you  can  nat  fynde  in  your  herte  to  honour  hym  for  his 
owne  sake.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  316  Yet  can 
these  men  finde  in  their  hearts  to  boast.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Rcjl.  iv.  viit,  [One]  that  can  find  in  his  Heart  to  destroy 
Armies,  and  ruiue  Provinces.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge 
vii.  122  Neither  of  us  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  apeak. 
1883  E.  BLACKWELL  Booth  iv.  45  They  could  hardly  find  in 
their  heart  to  disturb  its  peaceful  surface. 

41.  Have  at  heart.    To  have  as  an  object  in 
which  one  is  deeply  interested. 

1711  STEELE  Spect,  No.  20  PI  The  Correction  of  Impu- 
dence is  what  I  have  very  much  at  Heart.  1712  ADDISON 
Italy  Wks.  1721  II.  138  The  Pope  has  this  design  extremely 
at  his  heart.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  1.  v.  109 
The  Romans  had  no  object  more  at  heart  than  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  key  to  Gaul.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  206  A  matter  which  we  have  very  much  at  heart. 
b.  So,  conversely,  to  be  at  the  heart  of. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  iii,  The  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment being  very  much  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable 
council. 

42.  Lay  to  heart.     To  take  into  one's  serious 
consideration,  as  a  thing  to  be  kept  carefully  in 
mind ;    to   think   seriously  about ;    to   be    deeply 
affected  by  or  concerned  about  (a  thing) ;  rarely,  to 
impress  it  seriously  upon  another. 

1602  DEKKER  Satirom,  Wks.  1873  I.  234  Captaine,  I'm 
sorry  that  you  lay  this  wrong  so  close  unto  your  heart. 
1605  SHAKS.  Mach.  i.  v.  15  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  fare- 
well. 1611  BIBLE  ftlal.  ii.  2  If  yee  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to 
fiue  glory  vnto  my  name.  1802  BEUDOES  Hygeia  II.  v.  21 
lany  writers  . .  have  laid  it  to  the  heart  of  mothers  not  to 
commit  to  hirelings  the  task  of  nurse.  1853  TRENCH  Proverbs 
141  It  contains. .a  lesson  which  I  should  do  wisely  and  well 
at  this  present  time  to  lay  to  heart.  1884  Century  Mag, 
Oct.  942/2  Do  not  lay  it  to  heart,  my  child. 

f43.  Put  or  set  to  or  on  the  heart :  earlier 
equivalents  of  prec.  Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Mai.  ii.  2  iif  56  woln  not  putte  on  the  herte, 
that  }e  jeve  glorie  to  my  name,  c  1400  Afiol.  Loll.  24  If  36 
wil  not  sett  to  (?e  hert  to  }ef  glory  to  my  name.  Ibid.  34 
Son  of  man,  putt  to  hert,  and  see  wib  bin  een . .  alle  bings  bat 
I  spek  to  t>e. 

44.  Take  to  heart.    To  take  seriously;  to  be 
much  affected  by  ;  to  grieve  over;  f  to  be  zealous, 
solicitous,  or  ardent  about  (obs.}. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24010  pat  mast  i  tok  til  hert.  1535 
COVERDALE  Eccl.  vii.  2  There  is  the  ende  of  all  men,  and  he 
that  is  lyuinge  taketh  it  to  herte.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  ti8o8»  VI.  299  Whose  death  he  is  said  to 
haue  taken  greatlie  to  hart.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel,  n.  iii, 
vii.  116511  352  But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy 
canvass  so  to  heart?  (11626  BACON  (J. \Ifhe  would  take 
the  business  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it  effectually,  it  would 
succeed  well,  a  1647  CLARENDON  Hist,  Reb.  viii.  §  257  It 
was  very  vehemently  pressed  by  many  persons  . .  and 
amongst  those  who  took  it  most  to  heart,  sir  John 
Stawel  was  the  chief.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Dream 
Children,  Though  I  did  not  cry  and  take  it  to  heart  as 
some  do  . .  yet  I  missed  him  all  day  long.  1865  TROLLOVE 
Belton  Est.  vi.  60  She  had  no  idea  when  she  was  refusing 
him  that  he  would  have  taken  it  to  heart  as  he  had  done. 
***  With  governing  verb. 

45.  Break  the  heart  of. 

a.  To  kill,  crush,  or  overwhelm  with  sorrow. 
See  BREAK  v.  7  c. 

b.  To  accomplish  the  hardest  part  of  (a  task), 
to  ( break  the  back  of*. 

1684  J,  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (ed.  3)  583  You  must  by  this  time 
have  broken  the  Heart  of  the  Difficulty  of  your  Warfare. 
1828  Crai',-n  Dial.  s.  v.,  *  To  break  the  heart  of  a  business  ', 
to  have  almost  finished  it. 

46.  Cry   (eat,  fight,  plague,  slave,  tease,   tire, 
weary,  weep,  etc.)  one's  heart  out :   to  cry  (etc.) 
violently  or  exhaustingly :  see  the  verbs. 

1606  SHAKS.  7>.  .^  Cr.  in.  ii.  54  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your 
hearts  out  tre  I  part  you.  1712  SWIFT  Let,  to  Mrs.  Dinghy 
25  Jan.  (Seager),  They  have  never  paid  him  a  groat,  though 
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I  have  teamed  their  hearts  out.    1885  EDNA  LVAM,  />/  Golden 
Hays  111.  vii.  142,  I  could  weep  my  heart  out.     1886  Miss 
jl /d/.    Tflonachus  I.  i.  15  Making  him  weary  Jus 
very  heart  out. 

47.  Eat  one's  heart :   to  suffer  or   pine  away 
from  vexation  or  longing.     Sue  EAT  v,  8  c. 

1581  PETTI  E  Guazzo's  Civ,  Conv.  i.  (1586)  47  b,  If  you  thinke 
to  stoppe  everie  ones  mouth:  Which  were  to  eate  up  your 
heart,  as  they  say.  1591  SPENSER  -'/.  HnMwd  904  To  eate 
thy  heart^ through  comfortlesse  dispaires.  1603  HOMANU 
Plutarch's  A/or.  15  '  Eat  not  thy  heart ',  that  is  to  say, 
offend  not  thine  owne  soule,  nor  hurt  and  consume  it  with 
pensive  cares.  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Msfer?  xviii. 
155  Why,  there's  poor  Aikone  ..  eating  his  heart  out  and 
getting  no  further. 

48.  Have  .  . .  heart.      To  have  the  heart  :  to  be 
courageous  or   spirited   enough,    to  prevail   upon 
oneself  (to  do  something)  ;  also  (in  mod.  use  and 
chiefly  in  negative  sentences),  to   find  it   in  one's 
heart,  to  be  hard-hearted  enough. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11805  Hu  had  he  hert  to  seed  bair  blod? 
1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  63,  I  am  soo 
full  of  sorow,  and  of  heuynes,  that  I  haue  no  herte  to  speke 
to  yow.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  \.  vi.  12  All  thoost  shold 
haue  the  better  herte  to  fyghte.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i. 
ii.  15  Cursed  the  Heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it.  1637 
North'' s  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (1676)  44  The  Turks  being 
discouraged,  .had  not  the  heart  to  defend  themselves.  1716 
ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  30  (Seager)  One  cannot  have  the 
heart  to  be  angry  at  this  judicious  observer.  1780  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  6  Dec.,  I  had  no  heart  to  leave  ..  Mr. 
Thrale  in  a  state  so  precarious.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Radge 
xlviii,  Have  you  the  heart  to  say  this  of  your  own  son, 
unnatural  mother  !  1882  TENNYSON  Promise  of  May  in. 
Wks.  (18941  798/2,  I  hadn't  the  heart  or  face  to  do  it. 
b.  Have^  put  (one's]  heart  in,  into  :  see  1 1  b. 

49.  Take  heart.    To  pluck  up  courage.     (Also 
with  qualifying  adj.)     To  take  heart  of  grace,  etc.  : 
see  HEART  OF  GRACE. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  5757  They  wer  bolde,  her  herte  they 
tooke.  1530  PALSGR.  748/1,  I  take  herte,  je prens  conraige. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  x.  26  Take  good  hart,  And  tell  thy 
gnefe.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  174  Take  a  good  heart, 
and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man.  1663  SUTLER  Ihtd.  \.  iii.  35 
Took  heart  again  and  fac'd  about,  As  if  they  meant  to  stand 
it  out.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  iLibr.  ed.)  II.  ix.  76 
Take  heart,  take  heart.  We'll  find  them. 
****  With  another  noun. 

60.  Heart  and  hand.  (Also  'with  h.  and  hand.} 
With  will  and  execution  ;  readily,  willingly. 

a  1547  SURREY  Poems,  Lover  describeth  (Aldine)  79  And  all 
the  planets  as  they  stand,  I  thank  them  too  with  heart  and 
hand.  1847-78  HALLIWELL  s.v.,  To  be  heart  and  hand,  to 
be  fully  bent.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  5/3  The 
woman  said  she  would  have  admitted  me  'heart  and  hand', 
only  that  her  orders  were  peremptory. 

51.  Heart  .  .  .  heart. 

a.  Heart  of  hearts  (orig.  more  correctly,  heart 
of  heart,  heart's  heart) ;  the  heart's  core  ;  the  centre 
or  depth  of  one's  heart ;  one's  inmost  heart  or  feel- 
ings.    Usually  in  one's  heart  of  hearts. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  u.  78,  I  will  weare  him  In  my  hearts 
Core  :  I,  in  my  Heart  of  heart.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas 
n.  iii.  in.  Law  1287  O  Israel  . .  in  thy  heart's-heart  (not  in 
Marble)  beare  His  ever-lasting  Law.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <V  Cr. 
iv.  v.  171  From  heart  of  very  neart,  great  Hector  welcome. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  39/1  Him  deep 
engrave  In  your  heart's  heart,  from  whom  all  good  ye  have. 
1806  WOKDSW.  Intim.  Immort.  190  Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  feel  your  might.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Karset  II.  Ixxiii. 
293  That  she  should  be  admitted  to  his  heart  of  hearts. 
1895  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  298  In  his  heart  of  heart  Froude  would 
have  admitted  that. 

b.  A  heart  and  a  hearty  a  Hebraism  =  duplicity, 
insincerity.     (Cf.  6  b.) 

cBas  Vesp.  Psalter  xi.  3  [xii.  2]  Welure  faecne  in  heortan 
and  heortan  spreocende.  1582  WYCLIF  Ps.  xi[i].  2  Ther  trec- 
cherous  lippis  in  herte  and  herte  speeken.  1583  HARSNET 
Scrm.  Ezek,  (1658)  137  God  doth  abhor  a  Heart  and  a 
Heart,  and  his  soute  detesteth  a  double  minded  Man.  1611 
BIBLE  i  Chron.  xii.  33  They  were  not  of  double  heart  \Heb. 
without  a  heart  and  a  heart].  1633  EAKL  MANCH.  Al  Mondo 
(1636)  86  A  heart  and  a  heart  God  cannot  abide. 

[h'eart  and  part  \  error  for  art  and  fart :  ART  16.] 

52.  Heart  and  soul. 

a.  The  whole  of  one's  affections  and  energies ; 
one's  whole  being. 

1883  RITA  After  Long  Grief  xxvi.  160,  I  saw  that  you 
were  mine,  heart  and  soul,  as  ever.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
26  Sept.  6/2  The  earnest  actor  who  has  heart  and  soul  in  his 
work. 

b.  advb.  \Vith  all  one's  energy  and  devotion. 
1798  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  261  Read  it  heart  and  soul. 

1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889'  I.  4  Entering  heart  and  soul 
into  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  Church's  war  with  the  world. 
1888  BUKGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xi.  329  He  threw  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  into  every  requirement  of  the  time. 

c.  attrib.  Devoted  and  enthusiastic. 

1836  DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (188?)  I.  275  Tbe  henrt-and- 
soul  manner  in  which  he  put  himself  in  my  place. 

*****  In  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  exclamatory 
invocations. 

53.  f  God's  heart  /,   f  Otis  heart .',  's  heart,  or 
simply  t  Heart  /  (obs.).     Also,  For  God's  heart ^ 
Heart  of  God!,  Ads  my  heart 7,  \My  heart!  (ol 
Dear  heart !   The  commonest  expressions  now  are : 
Lord  (God]  bless  my  (your,  etc.)  heart!  ellipti- 
cally,  Bless  my  ;etc...  heart!    See  BLESS  z*.1  9  and 
cf.  LITE,  SorL. 

(-1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  629  Help,  water!  writer,  help  ' 


HEART. 


for  goddes  herte.    1573  .V.™  Custom  H.  iii.  in  Hail.  Dotisley 
III    37  Heart  of  God,  man,  be  the  means  better  or  worse,  I 

,t.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  in.  i.  252 ,  Heart !  you 
swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.  1605  '1 ryall  Liu-!:  in.  i. 
in  liullen  O.  PI.  III.  306  S'hart,  what  a  name's  that  !  1681 

N  Sf.  friar  II.  i,  Heart  !  yon  were  hot  enough,  too 
hot,  but  now.  ITOI  GIBBER  Love  makes  M,tn  n.  l.  27,  I 
can't  bear  this !  Sheart,  I  could  cry  for  Madness  !  1728 
VASBR.  &  CIB.  Prm:  Hush.  n.  i.  42  Odsheart !  this  was  so 
kindly  done  of  you  naw.  1732  FIELDING  Miser  v.  i,  Bless 
her  heart  '  good  lady!  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  84 
Ad's  my  Heart  !  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  Thing.  1844 
DICKENS  Christmas  Carol  161  Dear  heart  alive,  how  his 
niece  by  marriage  started  !  1862  MRS.  SEWEI.I.  Pmtitma 
Hart  xxv.  166  Bless  your  heart,  child  ;  you  are  a  good  girl. 
1886  Miss  BROUGHTON  Dr.  Cupid  II.  vii.  164  She  can  no 
longer  look  upon  me  as  a  child,  bless  her  old  heart ! 

******  Proverbial  phrases  and  locutions. 
54.  a.  One's  heart  \  is  in  ^at)  one's  heel(s  or 
hose,  t  is  at  the  bottom  of,  or  turns  into,  one's  hose, 
sinks  in  one's  shoes,  etc. ;  ludicrous  intensifications 
of  '  the  heart  sinks ',  connoting  extreme  fear  or 
dejection.  (See  BOOT  sb2  i  b.)  b.  To  have  one's 
heart  in  one's  month,  one's  heart  leafs  into  one's 
mouth  (throat),  referring  to  the  violent  beating 
and  apparent  leaping  of  the  heart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sudden  start.  So,  to  bring  one's  h. 
into  one's  mouth,  make  one's  h.  leap  out  of  one's 
mouth,  c.  t  To  wear  one's  h.  in  one's  mouth,  \to 
have  one's  h.  at  one's  tongue's  end :  to  be  always 
ready  to  speak  what  is  in  one's  mind.  •)•  To  carry 
one's  mouth  in  one's  h.  :  to  do  the  opposite  of  this, 
to  conceal  one's  thoughts,  keep  silence,  d.  One's 
h.  is  in  its  right  place :  one's  sympathies  are 
rightly  engaged,  one  means  well.  fe.  To  have 
one's  h.  upon  one's  potuh  :  to  be  set  upon  one^s 
private  profit,  f.  To  wear  one's  h.  lipon  one's 
sleeve  :  to  expose  one's  feelings,  wishes,  intentions, 
etc.  to  every  one.  g.  To  do  one's  heart  good: 
to  make  one  feel  better,  gladdened,  strengthened, 
etc.  ,see  also  GOOD). 

a.  1-1430  Hymns  Virg.  91  Myn  herte  fil  doun  vnto  my 
too.  1546  J.  HBYWOOO  Prav.  (1867^  30  Your  hert  is  in  your 
hose  all  in  dispaire.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxii. 
i74b,  Petur  beeyng  feared  with  this  saiyng  of  a  woman., 
as  if  his  herte  had  been  in  his  hele  clene  gon.  1563-87  FOXE 
A.f,  M.  u63i)III.  xi.  253/2  When  the  Bishop  heard  this,  by 
and  by  his  heart  was  in  his  heeles,  and . .  he  with  the  rest  of 
the  Court  betooke  them  to  their  legges.  c  1600  Timon  I.  v, 


My  hart  is  at  the  bottome  of  my  hose.  1641  [see  BoOTcM 
ib.]  1682  N.  O.  tr.  Boikau's  Lutrin  n.  174  Chear  up, 
and  pluck  thy  Heart  out  of  thy  Hose  !  1888  MRS.  H. 
\V  \KD  A'.  Elsmere  II.  153  An  expression  which  sent  the 
sister's  heart  into  her  shoes. 

b.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xxiii.  199  Hauyng 
their  herte  at  iheir  verai  mouth  for  feare,  they  did  not 
helieue  that  it  was  lesus.  1601  W.  PARRY  Trav.  Sir  A. 
Sherley  16  It  had  been  an  easie  matter  to  have  found  a  com- 
pany of  poore  hearts  neere  their  maisters  mouthes.  1716 
ADDISON  Drummer  \.  i.  (D.),  I  fell  across  a  beam  that  lay 
in  the  way,  and  faith  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  ;  I  thought 
I  had  stumbled  over  a  spirit.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb. 
(1861)  154  Antony  . .  sounded  a  charge  with  such  a  tremen- 
dous outset  . .  that  it  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart  leap 
out  of  one's  mouth  only  to  be  within  a  mile  of  it.  1856 
WHYTE  MEI.VILLK  Kate  Ccrv,  xiii,  A  ring  at  the  door-bell 
brings  everybody's  heart  into  everybody's  mouth.  1887 
KDNA  LYALL  Knt.*F.rrant  xviii,  158  Francesca's  heart  leapt 
into  her  mouth. 

C.  c  1590  NASHE  PasqniVs  Afol.  i.  Ciib,  I  will  carrie 
my  mouth  in  my  hart ..  there  is  a  time  for  speech,  and  a 
time  for  silence.  1593  —  P.  Penilesse  Wks.  1883-4  II.  5 
A  hare  braind  little  Dwarfe  . .  that  hath  his  hart  at  his 
tongues  end. 

d.  1809  MAI.KIN  tr.  Git  Bias  K.  O.),  Heart  lies  in  the 
right  place.  1886  SCHMITZ  tr.  Stjndcs  Bnchkoltz  Fain.  51 
Your  heart  is  in  its  right  place ;  if  only  you  had  the  right 
words  on  your  tongu--. 

6.  1583  GOLDING  Cahnn  on  Dent,  clxxxviii.  1171  Hee 
was  such  a  one  as  had  his  tongue  to  sale,  and  his  heart  vppon 
his  powche. 

f.  1604  SHAKS.  Oik.  i.  i.  64  Tis  not  long  after  Put  I  will 
weare  my  heart  vpon  my  sleeue  For  Dawes  to  pecke  at.    1862 
SALA  .SVtVw  Sens  II.  xi.  282  A. . ready-tongued  man,  wearing 
..his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.     1891  SMILES  J.  Murray  II. 
xxxiv.  449  He  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve. 

g.  1590  SHAKS.  J//VA\  A',  i.  ii.  73,  I  will  roare  that  I  will 
doe  any  mans  heart  good  to   heare  me.     18*4  SCOTT  Si. 
Ronaris  vii,  It's  done  me  muckle  heart's  good. 

III.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 
55.  a.  attrib.  Of,  for,  or  pertaining  to  (d]  the 
physical  heart,  as  heart-action,  -beating,  -disease^ 
-failure^  -murmur,  -pulse,  -shape,  -shock,  -stroke, 
-throb,  -valve,  -wall;  (ft)  the  heart  as  the  seat  of 
emotion,  etc.,  as  heart-agony,  -anguish,  \-brest 
(  —  burst),  -corruption,  -grief,  -grudge,  -hardness, 
-hate,  'heaviness,  -ill,  -religion,  -service,  -sorrow, 
-worship)  etc.,  etc.;  also,  with  vbl.  sbs.:  heart- 
bleeding,  -heaving, -longing,  -pining, -rising, -sink- 
ing, etc. 

1887  CassdCs  Fam.  Mag.  July  467/2  A  belladonna  plalster 
.  .to  quieten  pain  and  'heart-action.     1807  WORHSW.  White 
Itylstont-  n.  102  That  dimness  of  '  heart-agony.     1710 
PHILIPS  Pastorals  iv.  162  Who  can  relieve  "Heart-;.- 
sore.     1593  N.VSMK  (.'Itrist*!,    T.  \Vks.  1883  4  IV.  21 
holy  Father  (with  no  little  commiserate  *hart-bleedii 
holding    [etc.].      0340  Cursor   M.    4283    ('I'rin.'    What  is 
more     herte  brest   pen   want  of  (nm^  I  at   men    loue   Lest. 
a  1711  KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  211  To  temper  all 
the  Sisters  "Heart-complaints.    1878  BKUUNING  LaSaiaaz 
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116  From  tlie  'heart-deeps  where  it  slept.  1868  MILMAN 
St.  rani's  xi.  275  Elizabeth  had  no.  .comprehension  of  the 
•heart-depth  of  that  Puritanism  which  thus  opposed  or 
slighted  her  mandates.  1864  TENSVSOS  Sea  Drama  264 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of 'heart  disease.  1580  Hou  I 
Treat.  Fr.  Tong,  Tristesse  ft  ilouleur  lie  fiieur,  sorowe, 
or  *hartgriefe.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1330  In  my  midst 
of  sorrow  and  heart-grief  To  show  them  feats,  and  play 
hefore  their  god.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  C/iraii.  I.  53/2 
Which.. was  to  them  an  occasion  of  *hartgrudge.  ciSSP 
CHUKE  Matt.  xix.  8  Moosees  did  suffer  iou  to  loos  iour. 
selves  from  ycf  wiifes  for  iour  "harthardnes.  1863  A.  B. 
GHOSART  Small  Sins  ed.  2  50  note ,  The  gushing  hp-kind- 
ness  with  heart-hardness  of  many.  1875  TI.NNYSOS  <J. 
.Mary  in.  iv,  A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  "heart-hate,  a  1806 
Fox  Hist.  Jas.  II,  iii.  210  (Jod.)  With  a  'heart-hatred  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  all  superstition.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L. 
v.  ii.  51  The  more  shall  I  to  morrow  be  at  the  height  of 
'heart  heauinesse.  1751  SMOLLETT  f'er.  I'ic.  (1779)  I.  vin. 
65  Frequent  palpitations,  'heart-heavings,  and  alterations  of 
countenance.  1678  BUNYAN  Filgr.  115  A  life  of  h"h 
"heart-holiness.  1892  G.  E.  WOODBEKRY  In/rod.  Lamas 
Elia  p.  xiii,  That  mournful  fancy,  that  affection  for  things 
unrealized,  which  betray  'heart-hunger,  a  1605  MoHTGOHHB 
Flytint  w.  Pohnart  302  The  hunger,  the  *hart-ill,  and  the 
hoist  still  thee  hald.  1884  HTDSON  Stud.  IVonirai.  243 
The  head-logic  grows  so  out  of  proportion  as  to  stifle  and 
crush  the  'heart-logic.  1741  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  263  '  Heart- 
merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high,  Our  Height  is  but 
the  Gibbet  of  our  Name.  1798  SOTHEBY  tr.  \Viclatuts 
Oberon  (1826)  II.  21,  I,  who  in  every  "heart-pulse  feel  her 
glow.  1758  .£.  Haymarifs  Serin,  p.  viii,  How  truly  his 
mind  was  bent  in  pursuit  of  'heart-religion.  1583  GOLDING 
Calvin  on  Deut.xxxvii.  222  Ye  must  looke  whether  ye  haue 
not  some  "hartrisings  and  eagernesse  in  you.  »668  Phil. 
Trans.  III.  859  The  Interception  of  the  'Heart-sap  may 
have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  boring  at  the  Heart.  1863 
G.  SETON  Lam  Her.  Scotl.  v.  192  This  form  . .  tending  to 
the  pear-shape  and  'heart-shape.  1850  ROBERTSON  Strut. 
Ser.  in.  vi.  u864>  95  The  man  who  has  received  the  'heart- 
shock  from  which,  .he  will  not  recover.  1660  BAXTER  Cull 
Unconverted  158  They  charge  them  with  heart-sins,  which 
none  can  see  but  God.  1842  MANNING  Serm.  (1848)  I.  38 
A  heart-sin,  indulged  in  secret,  which  eats  into  their  whole 
spiritual  life.  1879  CHK.  ROSSETTI  Sale  ff  F.  312  Moments 
of  keenest  fear  and  utmost  'heart-sinking.  1887  T.  HARDY 
Wcodlandcrs  III.  xxi,  They  could  read  each  other's  "hciirt- 
symptoms  like  books.  1846  WHITHER  LinfS  i  He.  .felt  the 
'heart-throb  of  the  free.  1509  HAWES  J'ast.  J'A-as.  xvi. 
xxii,  To  devyde  my  joye  and  my  yhert  torment.  1856 
R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  u86o)  I.  21  'Heart-weariness,  the 
languishing  longing  for  repose,  c  1400  Desir.  Troy  10979 
Pantasilia.  .Hit  hym  so  heturly  with  a  'hert  wille,  |>at  he 
hurlit  down  hedlonges  to  the  hard  erthe.  1630  SANDERSON 
Siriti.  II.  262  The  lip-worship  they  may  have.,  but  the 
heart- worship  they  shall  never  have. 

b.  objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  heart-biting, 
•Conner,  -disposer,  -searcher,  -wringing  sbs. ;  heart- 
affecting,  -cheering,  -dulling,  -easing,  -freezing, 
-fretting,  -hardening,  -melting,  -mtn'ing,  -purify- 
ing, -stirring,  -wounding,  etc.,  etc.,  ndjs. 

1563  MAN  MuscMlas'  Common/'l.  453,  He  that  made  man 
..is  aptly  called  Cardiognostes,  that  is,  The  hart-conner. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xii.  166  Consider,  .the  hart- 
bilings.  .which  he  indureth.  1634  TRAI-P  Coniin.  Estlu-r  v.  2 
God  the  great  Heart-disposer  so  ordered  it.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaeton  xxiii.  327  What  bitterness  and  grievous 
heart-wringing. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  11724)  II.  431  What  a  heart- 
tickling  joy  it  is.  1581  —  Afol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  23  This 
hart-rauishing  knowledge.  1500  SPENSER  f.  Q.  in.  ii.  5 
With  hart-thrilling  throbs  and  bitter  stowre.  1593  DRAYTON 
Essex  Wks.  175311.  500  Heart-moving  music.  1593  SHAKS. 
Liter.  1782  Heart-easing  words.  1594  SPENSER  Anwrctti 
xxxix,  A  melting  pleasance . .  me  revived  with  hart-robbing 
gladnesse.  XM^  —  ^-  Q- IV-  v-  45  LHsuuiet  and  hart-fretting 
payne.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  i.  25  Thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hardning  spectacles,  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii. 
iv.  v,  Sequestred  from  all  company,  but  heart-fating  melan- 
choly. 1632  MILTON  L* Allegro  13  In  Heav'n  ycleap'd 
Eupnrosyne,  And  hymen,  heart-easing  Mirth.  1644  VICARS 
Jtliffnali-Jireh  5  The  Suns,  .heart-cheering  bright  beams. 
1645  QUARLES  Sol.  Recant*  v.  67  The  heart-corroding 
Fangs  Of  griping  Care.  1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  304  One 
of  the  dreadfullest,  and  heart-bleedingest  conditions  that 
can  bee  seen,  a  17x1  KEN  Hyutnotkco  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III. 


my  pensive  breast.  1781  COUM:R  llope  714  In  darkness 
and  heart-chilling  fears.  1784  I'UKNS  Cinninonpl.  Itk.  Sept., 
There  is.  .a  heart-melting  tenderness,  in  some  of  our  ancient 
ballads.  1814  SCOTT  U'a-j.  xxvii,  The  lung  and  heart- 
sickening  griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted 
marriage.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Entkits.  v.  (1867)  101  The  heart- 
affecting  elements  of  piety  ami  virtue.  1848  F.LAKEY  I-'ree-w 
91  These  heart-stirring  and  delightful  emotions. 

C.  locative  and  instrumental.  In,  at,  from,  with 
the  heart ;  as  to  the  heart :  as  heart-blow  ;  heart- 
angry,  -burdened,  -chilled,  -deadened,  -dear,  -Jeep, 
-drawn,  -free,  -full,  -happy,  -hardened,  -heavy, 
-hungry,  -sorrowing,  -trite,  -weary,  -wounded, 
•wmng,  etc.  adjs. ;  heart-eat  vb. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Al?»itin's  Guzman  D'Alf.  n.  160,  I  was 
"heart-angry  with  my  selfe,  that  I  had  told  him  so  much. 
1731  MKDLEY  t\~cl!'en's  (.'n/>c  G.  If  op?  I.  362  The  tv;//-</i-- 
grace,  or  "heart-blow,  as  it  is  called,  not  being  given  them, 
they  were  taken  alive  from  the  wheel.  1646  CRASHAW 
Ih-lights  i\l:ist-s  (16521  102  The  "heart-bred  lustre  of  his 
worth.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  II',  n.  iii.  12  My  "heart-deere- 
H.irry.  1609  AkvnN  Mai.ts  ofMsre-Cl.  11880)  100  It  is  my 
loue  . .  that  makes  me  step  *Heart-deepe  in  disobedience  to 
my  mother.  1871  SWINIH:RNE  Songs  bef.  Snnri!,, 
among  ll'omen  106  Heavens  own  heart-deep  blue.  1851 

LI)  St.  (Uli-s  xi.    in    A  deep,  *heart-d'. 
broke  from  him.     1630  BKAIHUAIT  /--fur.  (Av/.'A ///.i  1641)  197 
Thcy..umnut  see.  .anything  which  likes   them,   but   with 
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a  greedy  eye  they  'heart-eat  it.  1830  I.  TAYLOR  Unitar. 
in  *Heart-fallen  and  sick  of  the  profit!* 
tion.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8n>  II.  167  Ifindeed 
she  be  hitherto  innocent  and  "heart-free.  1886  W.  S. 
i  Ruddit>are  ^887)  4  Rose  is  still  heart-free.  1876 
T.  HARDY  Ettelberta  (1890)  168  She  was  "heartfull  of  many 
emotions.  1623  PF.NKF.THMAN  Handf,  Hon.  iv.  i,  If  thou 
wuuUl'st  be  heart-happy,  wealth  despise.  1661  R.  DA\I:N- 
PORT  City  Xight-cap  \.  in  Hazl.  Dadu&Xlll,  107  She  that 
is  lip-holy  Is  many  times  Ahe;irt-hollow.  1591  (ii 
JA;/V/f«'s  Dreame  xiii,  *Heart-holy  men  he  still  kept  at  his 
table.  1880  W.  S.  GILBERT  Patience  15  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  be  "heart-hungry!  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer 
892  The  "heart-shed  tear,  th'  ineffable  deli-ht  Of  sweet 
humanity.  1594  SIIAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  n.  ii.  112  You  cluvxly 
Princes,  and  *  hart -sort)  wing- Pee  res.  1601  CHFSIEH  - 
Mart.,  A".  Anh.  xcvii,  *Heart  swolne  heauinesse.  i6oa 
WAKNI  R  All>.  Eng.  xi.  Ixviii,  And  theare  did  him  the  'heart 
trew  King  most  kindly  intertaine.  1840  MRS,  NORTON 
Drsam  13  Sinking  *heart-wcary,  far  aw;iy  from  home.  1820 
ElUn  Fitzartlntr  93  Floods  of  "heart-wrung  tears. 

d.  similative,  as  heart-fashioned,  -leaved  ruijs. 
Also  HEAHT-SHAPED. 

1756  SIR  J.  HILL  Brit.  Herbal  359  The  lower  lip.. is  short, 
broad,  and  heart -fashioned.  18*2-34  Good's  Study  Mc<i. 
(ed.  4)  I.  630  The  three  species  of  cinchona  ..  the  lance- 
leaved,  .heart  leaved,  .and  oblong  leaved. 

56.  Special  Combs. :  f  heart-bag,  the  pericar- 
dium ;  heart-bearer,  f  [a]  a  name  of  the  Francis- 
can friars  ;  \f}  a  name  of  the  moth  Anarta  cordi- 
gera  ;  heart-bird,  the  Turnstone,  Strepsilas  intcr- 
pres  (t7.S.};  heart-cake,  a  heart-shaped  cake; 
heart-cam  (seequot.);  heart-clot,  a  clot  of  blood 
or  fibrin  formed  in  the  heart,  usually  after  death  ; 
heart-cockle,  a  bivalve  mollusc,  Isocordia  for,  so 
called  from  its  shape;  t  heart-lath,  a  lath  made 
from  the  heartwood  of  the  oak ;  heart-moth,  the 
moth  Dicycla  Oo\  heart-motion,  the  motion 
generated  by  a  heart-cam  ;  heart-net,  -piece 
quots.);  f  heart-pit,  the  hollow  in  the  middle  of 
the  breast  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone ; 
t  heart-purse,  heart-sac,  the  pericardium;  heart- 
seine,  -shake  (see  quots.) ;  heart-shell  =  heart- 
cockle  ;  f  heart-side,  the  left  side ;  heart-sound 
(see  quots.) ;  heart-strand,  the  central  strand  of 
a  rope:  cf.  18  b;  f  heart-strength,  the  central 
strength  or  fortress ;  heart-stroke,  (a)  the  impulse 
of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  apex-beat ;  (ft  • 
Angina  pectoris  ;  heart-thimble  (A'ant.  ,  a  heart- 
shaped  thimble ;  heart-trace,  '  the  record  on 
smoked  paper  made  by  the  needle  of  a  cardio- 
graph* (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}\  heart-urchin,  a  sea- 
urchin  of  the  genus  Spatangus,  being  heart-shaped ; 
a  spatangoid ;  heart-warm  a.t  warm-hearted, 
genuinely  affectionate;  heart-wheel  =  heart-corn  ; 
t  heart- white,  the  white  spot  on  a  bult  or  target ; 
heart-yarn,  the  soft  yarn  in  the  centre  of  a  rope. 

1668  CVu'Eri'FR  &  COLE  liarthoL  Anat.  n.  vi.  100  The 
Watry  Vapors  of  both  the  Ventricles,  are  congealed  Into  the 
water  of  the  *Heart-bag.  1561  DALS  tr.  Bitllingcron  A  foe, 
(1573)  n6b,  The  secte  of  the  Fryers  Minors  (otherwyse 
called  *h  art  bearers).  1844  DE  KAY  Zool.  N.  York  \\.  216 
Known  under  the  name  of  Brant-bird,  "Heart-bird,  Horse- 
foot  Snipe,  and  Beach-bird.  1756  MRS.  BROOKE  Old  Maid 
No.  36  (1764)  294  Delicate  *heart-cakes,  a  penny  a-piece. 
•fi&$OldLond.  Cries  20  'Spanish  Chestnuts';  '  Ripe  Turkey 
Figs';  '  Heart  Cakes  .  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mt\h.,  "  1 1  fart- 
cam,  a  form  of  cam  which  serves  for  the  conversion  of 
uniform  rotary  motion  into  uniform  rectilinear  reciprocating 
motion.  1874  DUNGLISON  A/fit.  Diet.  s.v.  Polypus,  Fibrinous 
concretions  found  in  the  heart,  "Heart  clots.  1854  WOOD- 
WARD Mollusc  A  n.  300  The  "heart-cockle  burrows  in  sand 
by  means  of  its  foot.  1479  Church™,  Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill, 
Land,  (Nichols  1797'  94  For  4  cwts.  of  "Hertlaths.  1617  in 
Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  205  The  studies  to  l>t-e 
lathed  with  hart  lath.  1727  BKAIJI.KY  Fam.  Dict.s.\.  Build- 
intf,  Heart  Laths  of  Oak  are  one  shilling  and  ten  pence  a 
bundle  or  hundred.  1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit*  Moths  381  The 
*Heart  Moth  ..  appears  on  the  wing  in  July,  and  has  oc- 
curred in  the  New  Forest.  1829  E.  IKYING  Talcs  I'intcs 
Mart,  in  Anniversary  283  Her  spinning  vlitel  v> as  of  the 
upright  construction,  having  no  heck,  but  a  movuable  eye 
which  was  carried  along  the  pirn  by  a  'heart-motion.  1884 
KNIGHT,  Diet.  Mech.  Suppl.,  *//*.wr/-.\V/,  a  [fishing]  net 
with  a  leader  and  a  bowl  or  pound,  between  which  is  a 
heart-shaped  funnel.  1884  F.  J.  BKITTEN  Watch  <J-  Clocknt. 
ted.  4)  121  * Heart  Piece,  a  heart-shaped  cam  used  in  chrono- 
graphs to  cause  the  chronograph  hand  to  fly  back  to  zero. 
13..  K,  A/is.  2250  He  hit  him  thorugh  theo  "heortc  put. 
1615  CROOK  E  Body  of  Man  426  Hct  thinketh  that  the  water 
which  is  found  in  the  *heart  purse  is  a  portion  of  our  drinke. 
1896  Daily  News  29  Dec.  3 '2  The  heart  had  been  slowly 
bleeding  into  the  pericardium  or  '"heart -sac',  .and  no  help 
would  have  availed  to  save  her  life.  1884  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mt-ch.  Suppl.,  'Heart  Seine  (Fishing),  a  species  of  seine, 
with  a  leader,  heart,  and  pound  secured  by  stakes  so  that 
the  upper  edge  is  floated  at  the  surface  and  the  lower  touches 
the  bottom.  1875  LASLETT  Timber  25  Timber  having  much 
"heart-shake.  1884  Sports  Meeh.  Ou-n  />'#.  (1886)  167 
'Heartshakes':  splits  or  clefts  in  the  centre  of  the  tree; 
common  in  nearly  every  kind  of  timber.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Siipp.,  * Heart-shells,  .always  expressing  what  we  call 
the  figure  of  a  Heart.  1580  SIUNKY  Arcadia  m.  -1724)^  II. 
664  Closing  her  eyes,  and  turning  upon  her  *heart-side. 
1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  in  H.  art-sounds  were  clean 
and  free  from  murmur.  1886  S\d.  Soc.  Lt\i\tH\eart] 
..are  two  in  number,  one  dull  and  prolonged,  the  other 
shorter,  sharper,  and  terminating  more  abruptly.  They 
have  been  likened  to  the  syllables  tub,  dup.  c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Cateclt,  52  Tti  :  »ften 

made  with  four  strands  and  a  "heart  strand.      1618  LJui.iuN 
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Floriis  MI.  x.  (1636)  205  Then  assaulting  the  "heart-strengths 
of  the  Warre,  he  destroyed  Avaricum.  1860  ( 'haml'crs 
Enc\d.  1.  254  Subject  to  fits  of  the  'heart-stroke.  1874 

:  ISON  Mcd.  Diet.  s.v.  Heart,  The  Beating  or  Im- 
pulse of  the  heart.  Heart-stroke,  Apex  beat  ..  against  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  U  mainly  caused  by  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  which  tends  to  project  forwards.  1881  ' 

vaukif   (ed.  6)    37    The   shroud    is   turned   in   round 
a  "heart  thimble.     1843   EnuroN   in  A'nt. 

Glut'  II.  No.  ii.  51  Anifkidotui  coniatus.  Common  'Heart 
Urchin.  1855  KINGSLEV  Glaucia  (1878)  167  The  great 
purple  heart-urchin  i.s/'''«".C«s  furptircns),  clothed  ill  p:.Ie 
lilac  hornyspines.  1787  ButLNsFarnv.firclJtrmSt.  fames'* 

,  Adieu  !  a  'heart-warm,  fond  adieu  !  1834  M.  SCOTT 
Cruise  Midge  (1863!  200  A  shout  of  heartwarm  and  heart- 


rectilinear  one  . .  contrived  we  believe  by  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
latid  about  the  year  1685.  1875  L'n's  /)/,/.  Arts  III.  997 
The  periphery  of  the  heart-wheel  ..  is  seen  to  bear  upon 
friction  wheels.  1600  Look  about  You  xiv.  in  Hazl.  /W.v/,-j< 
VII.  426  Ay,  there's  the  But,  whose  "heart-white  if  we  hit, 
The  game  is  ours.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-it,  s.v.,  The 
'heart-yarn  or  centre,  on  which  four-stranded  rope  is  formed. 
b.  In  names  of  trees  and  plants  :  heart-cherry, 
a  heart-shaped  variety  of  the  cultivated  cherry  ; 
heart-clover,  MeJicago  maculata  ;  heart-leaf,  (a) 
—  prec. ;  (6)  &n  Americanipecletof  Limnant/iemum, 
also  called  Jloaling  heart;  heart-liver  =  heart- 
clover;  fheart-nut,  a  name  for  the  Cashew-nut, 
Anacardium  ;  heart  of  the  earth,  a  popular  name 
of  Self-heal,  Prunella  viilgaris;  heart-pea,  heart- 
seed,  a  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Cardiosper- 
inuni,  especially  of  C.  Helicacabum,  from  the  heart- 
shaped  scar  which  marks  the  attachment  of  the 
seed  ;  t  heart- trefoil  =  heart-clover. 

1596  Gi -KARDE  Catal.  Arlwruiu  (1876)  29 (\crattu] cantata. 
matom.  Great  *hart  Cherrie.  1655  MOUFEY  &  HKNM  i 
Health's  hnfrmi.  (1746)  294  Heart-Cherries,  because  they 
are  made  like  a  Heart  . .  are  the  firmest  of  all  other,  c  1000 
Sa.r.  I.ceclui.  I.  16  llcrlia  clmincilris  bajt  is  'heortcloefre. 
1794  Heart -clover  [see  CLOVKR  sb.  2].  1854  THOKKAU  ll'al- 
am  i.v.  (1886)  178  A  few  small  *heart-leaves  and  potamo- 
getons.  1794  MARTYN  Flora  Rustica  III.  Ixxvi,  Heart 
Me, lick  ..  others  call  it  Heart  Claver  or  Clover,  which  has 
been  corrupted  into  'Heart  Liver.  1568  TUHNKK  Herbal 
in.  51  Anacardium  maye  be  called  in  Englishe  'Hartnut 
of  the  likenes  that  it  hath  with  an  hart.  1597  GI:I:M,I,K 
//ivAi/n.  Hi.  §  2.  271  The  blacke  winter  Cherrie  is  called 
..  in  English  the  Indian  hart,  or  'hart  Pease.  1731-48 
MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Ctirdlosficrmuin,  Hart  Pea  ;  by  the 
inhabitants  of  America  called  Wild  Parsley.  Ibid.,  'Heart- 
seed  with  smooth  leaves.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  222  The  common 
Heartseed.  .sometimes  called  also  Winter  Cherry,  or  Heart 
Pea.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  (1633)  1189  The  'Hart  Trefoils 
hath,  .leaues  ioined  together  by  three  on  little  slender  foot- 
stalks, euery  little  leafe  of  the  fashion  of  a  heart,  whereof  it 
took  his  name.  1656  W.  COLES  Art  of  Simpling  89  Heart 
Trefoyle  is  so  called  ..  also  because  each  Leafe  coin. lines 
the  perfect  Icon  of  an  Heart,  and  that  in  its  proper  colour, 
vi/.  a  flesh  colour. 

Heart  (hiutN,z/.  Forms:  I  hyrtan,  hiertan, 
3  hirten,  3-5  hert(e*n,  5-6  hart,  6-  heart.  [OE. 
hierlan,  hyrtan :— *hcrtjan,  *heortjau,  f.  hert, 
heart,  HKAKT  st>.  (Cf.  MHG.  herzen,  MDu.  herten 
in  same  sense.)] 

1.  trans.  To  give  heart  to,  put  heart  into  (3.  per- 
son, etc.) ;  to  inspire  with  confidence,  embolden, 
encourage,  inspirit,  animate  ;  =  HEARTEN  I.  «;r/;. 
^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  viii.  53  Mid  oftrum 
wprde  he  hierte.  c  1205  LAY.  25941  Beduer  heo  gon  hirten 
mid  hendeliche  woorden.  c  1250  C,cn.  .y  Ex.  1980  His  sunes 
comen . .  And  hertedin  him.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  27296  pat  |?e 
preist.. hert  pe  sinful  wel.  c  1400  1  "inline  ^  Caw.  1889  He 
herted  so  his  cumpany,  The  moste  coward  was  ful  hardy. 
c  1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Mirr.  Ixii.  115  (Gibbs  MS.l  J>is  one 
thyng  schulde  stire  &  herte  ('in  intencioun.  1540  HYRDE  tr. 
I'K'cs'  Instr.  Chr.  M'om.  (1592)  Cj,  Those  that  bee  apt, 
should  bee  harted  and  encouraged.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia 
in.  \\'ks.  372  Growing  now  so  hearted  in  his  resolution. 
1681  COLVIL  ll'higs  Stiff  lie.  1 1751)  189  To  sing  and  pray  . . 
hearts  them  more  when  danger  comes,  Than  others  trumpets 
anil  their  drums.  1830  TENNYSON  J'ocins  33  A  grief  not  un- 
informed and  dull,  Hearted  with  hope. 
b.  Const,  to  and  inf.,  or  snbord.  el. 

1398  TREVISA  liarlh.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  i.  (149°;)  737  All 
beestys  of  the  erthe  ben.  .hertyd  to  gendre.  c  1449  PECOCK 
AV/r.  ii.  v.  165  That  he  mai  therbi  be  hertid  . .  for  to  scrue 
God.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  262  Martyrs  she  harted 
to  suffer  Joyfully  trybulacyons.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  ix. 
liii.  169  Harting  the  Pagans  that  they  shrinked  not.  1848 
Frascr's  Sfaf.XXXVlll.  315  It  was  long  before  I  was 
hearted  to  herd  again  in  the  woods  by  myself. 

f2.  To  supply  with  physical  strength  or  stimulus; 
to  put  (land)  into  good  heart.  Cf.  HEARTEN  v. 
3  b,  HEART  sb.  21.  Obs. 

1573  TJ-SSKR  Hits!,,  xlviii.  (1878)  106  The  land  is  well 
harted  with  helpe  of  the  fold,  for  one  or  two  crops. 
3.  To    take   to   heart,   establish    or   fix   in  the 
heart.     (See  also  HEARTED  j.) 

1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i.  i.  iii.  373,  I  hate  the  Moore.  My  cause 
is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no  lesse  reason.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
Exp.  z  Peter  ii.  6  There  is  one  thing,  if  we  hear  it,  and 
heart  it,  enough  to  fright  us  all. 

b.  To  establish  as  central  or  essential,  rare. 
1884  BROWSING  1'erishtah,  T-HV  Cantt-ls  84  The  rii 
hearted   in  such  joy   Is  in  the  knowing  what  are  gifts 
we  give. 

t  c.  To  utter  with  the  heart  or  sincerely.   Obs. 
1642  S.  ASIIE  Best  Rtfxge/or  Ofprlttfd 4$  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  say  a  Prayer  ..  or  to  u  (nl  it  1  rt  ,u:  tlie   I.uril ; 
but  we  should  rather  heart  it  before  God  in  huly  prayer. 
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4.  /liiiliting.  To  fill  up  the  central  space  within 
(a  piece  of  masonry)  with  rubble  or  similar  mate- 
rial.    Also  with  in. 

1776  G.  StMi'LE  fuilding  in  Water  49  We.  .laid  a  Course 
of  large  flat  Stones,  and  filled  and  hearted  them  in  close 
about  the  Pile.  Ibid.  79  They  hearted  their  Walls  with 
their  Spawls  and  smallest  Stones.  1892  (,'tf.  Words  Feb. 
103  i  It  was  enough  to  '  heart  '  the  embankment  with  clay, 
and  protect  it  outside  with  heavy  stonework. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  plant,  esp.  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.: 
To  form  a  '  heart  '  or  close  compact  head  ;  to  have 
the  leaves  growing  into  a  firm  dense  globe. 

1866    Trcas.  Bot.  166/1   Cabbages  are  preferred  when  .  . 
thoroughly  hearted  and  blanched.    Ibid.  Heading  or  heart- 
ies.    1887  Gardening  17  Dec.  569/1  The  cabbages 
heart  sooner  by  two  or  three  weeks. 

Heart-ache  (haut^k).  [f.  HEART  sb.  +  ACHE.] 
1.  Tain  in  the  heart  ;  formerly  =  HEARTBURN  2. 
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getting  a  corroding  quality. 

2.  Pain  or  anguish  of  mind,  esp.  that  arising  from 
disappointed  hope  or  affection. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  62  The  Heart-ake,  and  the  thou- 
sand Natural!  shockes  That  Flesh  is  heyre  too.  1749  Fini.u- 
ING  Tom  Jtmes  v.  vi,  Many  bitter  heart-achs,  that  Fortune 
seems  to  have  in  store  for  me.  1875  J.  H.  BENNKT  ll'iater 
M,\Ut.  n.  .\i.  (ed.  5)  373  The  anxieties  and  heartaches  that 
are  inseparable  from  our  arduous  career. 

So  HeaTt-achingf^W.  sb.  =  HEART-  ACHE  ;  Hea-rt- 
aching'///.  a.,  causing  heart-ache,  distressing. 

1650  HUBUERT  Fill  Formality  227  Many  a  groan,  many 
a  sigh,  and  heart-aking.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  iv.  i.  1751  If 
ever  maid  was  yet  belov'd  .  .  With  such  Heart-aking,  eager, 
anxious  Fondness.  1882  SERJT.  BALLANTINE  Kxfer.  xxiii. 
229  The  heart-aching  that  is  concealed  within  the  glare  and 
tinsel  exposed  to  the  audience. 

Heart-bag,  -bird,  etc.  :  see  HEABT  sb.  56. 

Hea-rt-beat.  [See  BEAT  sb^  6.]  A  beat  or 
pulsation  of  the  heart  ;  fig.  an  emotion  ;  trans/,  an 
extremely  brief  space  of  time. 

1850  MARG.  FULLER  Worn,  iglh  C.  (1862)  211  Those  who 
do^not  know  one  native  heart-beat  of  my  life.  1855  I.ONGF. 
lliai*.'.  xxi.  218  Speaking  many  tongues,  yet  feeling  Hut 
one  heart.  beat  in  their  bosoms.  1883  Harper's  Afag.  Mar. 
584/1  In  another  heart-beat  the  whole  ..  valley  was  afloat. 

Hea-rt-blood,  heart's-blood.  Wood  from 
the  heart  ;  blood  shed  in  death,  life-blood  ;  hence, 
vital  energy,  life. 

111140  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  191  A!  min  heorte  blod  to 
oe  ich  offrie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17136  For  be  i  gaf  mi  hert 
blode.  1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cal.  Feb.  243  My  hartblood 
is  welnigh  frorne.  1688  BUNYAN  Heavenly  Footman  1  1886)  151 
Thy  sins  are  washed  away  with  His  heart-blood,  a  1723  Ld. 
T/wiitas  f;  Fair  Ellinor  s.t\i.  in  Allingham  &>//«<//>'£.  (1864) 
239  O  dost  thou  not  see  my  own  heart's  blood  Run  trickling 
down  by  my  knee?  1815  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV. 
250  The  cement  of  this  Union  is  the  heart-blood  of  every 
American.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deukalion  in.  v.  128  The  gush 
of  human  heart's-blood  comes  to  dim  My  crystal  eyesignt. 

b-  fig- 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  #  Cr.  in.  i.  34  The  mortall  Venus,  the 
heart  bloud  of  beauty.  1627  CRESWELL  Sf.  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  506  Justice,  .is  the  Life  and  the  Heart- 
blood  of  the  Commonwealth.  1875  LOWELL  H'ks.  (1890) 
IV.  397  Creations  which  throbbed  with  the  very  heart's- 
blood  of  genius. 

Hea-rt-bond.  [See  BOND  j£.i  7,  13.]  a.  A 
union  of  hearts,  betrothal,  b,  (See  quot.  1851.) 

1823  in  CRABB  Tecjtnol.  Diet.  1851  Diet.  Archil.  ,  Heart- 
/>on</,  the  construction  of  walling  in  which  two  stones  side 
by  side  form  the  width  of  the  wall,  and  a  third  stone  of  an 
equal  breadth  is  put  over  the  joint  in  the  course  above. 
1887  W.  S.  GILBERT  Ruddigore  32  Our  plighted  heart-bond 
gently  bless. 

Hea'rt-bound,///.  a.  [See  BOUND  ///.  //.-] 
Bound  in  heart,  having  the  heart  bound:  a.  Hav- 
ing the  heart  enchained  or  entirely  devoted  (to  an 
object),  f  b.  Having  the  heart  shut  up  or  fast-closed 
(to  a  person)  ;  pitiless,  hard-hearted  (aAr.). 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  92  Her,  who  both  them  did 
possesse  As  heart-bound  slaues.  1616  T.  ADAMS  Serin. 
Wks.  1861  I.  169  The  most  laxative  prodigals,  that  are 
lavish,  .to  their  lusts,  are  yet  heart-bound  to  the  poor.  1618 
T,  GAINSFORD  Hist.  P.  ll'arbeck  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)  82  Because  she  should  not  think  him  barren  of  educa- 
tion, nor  heart-bound  to  his  ambitious  designs. 

Hea-rt-break,  sb.  (a.)    [Sec  BREAK  j£.i] 

A  breaking  of  the  heart;  great  and  overpower- 
ing sorrow,  such  as  breaks  the  heart;  overwhelm- 
ing distress  of  mind. 

1583  ttABiNCTON  Commandm.  vii.  (1637)  64  Those^griefes, 
cares,    heart-breakes,   and    sorrowed,    which    are    incident 
daily  to  njaried  folks.     1598   SIIAKS.  Merry  W.   v.  iii.  n 
lietter  a  little  chiding,  then  a  great  deale  of  heart-breake. 
1624    TIi.Y\v(>r>n  Giinaik.   in.    130    [This]    deforinii 
a  sorrow  to  the  father,  and  almost  a  heart-brenke  to  the 
daughter.    1828  SCOTT  Aunt  Marg.  Mirr.  i,  The  poor  girl 
.  .  died  of  heart-break. 
fB.  adj.  Heart-breaking.  Obs. 

1586  WANNER  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xxii.  105  Shunne  Jelousie 
that  heart-breake  loue.  1599  T.  M[OL'FI-:I]  SiJk-ii.>ormcs 
6j  The  hart-breake  crush  of  melancholies  whccle. 

So  Uea*rt-break  v.  tofliv££-tcv£)  trans.  t  to  break 
the  heart  of.  Hea'rt-breaker,  a.  one  who  breaks 
hearts  ;  b.  a  curl,  a  love-lock  :  by  Butler  used 
contemptuously  of  Samson's  long  hair.  Hea  rt- 
"brcafcing  vbL  sb.  =  HKAUT-BUKAK  sb.  Hea  rt- 


HEART-BURNING. 

breaking  ///.  a.,  causing  intense  sorrow  or 
crushing  grief,  extremely  distressing;  hence 
Hea-rt-breakingly  adv. 

1792  UURNS  W'hnt  can  a  young  Lassie  do  \vt  I'll  cross  him, 
and  wrack  him,  until  I  *heart-break  him.  1663  BUTLER 
//"./.  I.  i.  253  Like  Sampson's  "Heart-breakers,  it  grew  In 
time  to  make  a  Nation  rue.  a  1687  COTTON  /Vv/.  ll'ks. 
(17651  124  A  red  Heart-breaker  next  she  mow'd  off,  A  Wart 
that  I  IK!O  was  full  proud  of.  1863  jV.  4-  Q.  3rd  Ser.  1  \ 
We  don't  refer  to  the  ball-room  butterfly,  .but  to  the  regular 
professional  heart- breaker.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  \.  ii.  74 
It  is  a  *heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man  loose-WiiTd. 
c  1610  SIR  I.  MELVIL  Mem.  (1683)  56  They  took  them  to  the 
fields  to  her  Majesty's  great  dissatisfaction  and  heart- 
breaking. 1885-6  SI-URGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxli.  5  Head- 
breaking  and  heart-breaking  attend  the  anointings  of  the 
riotous.  1591  SPENSER  Tear es  Muses 6  Making  yourmusick 
of  "hart-breaking  mone.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  I.  163  Nothing  can  more  Heart-breaking  Grief 
excite,  Than  utmost  Love,  repaid  with  utmost  Spite.  1886 
ANNIE  THOMAS  Reigning  Favourite  in.  ix.  169  Dull,  level 
tones  that  were  'heart-breakingly  significant. 

Hea'rt-broke,  «•    Archaic  variant  of  next. 

1636  W.  DENNY  in  Ann.  Dnbrensia  (1877)  14  At  last 
downe  falls  The  heart-broke  Hare.  1711  SWIFT  Let.  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  p  Feb.  Wks.  1778  XIV.  164  They  say  the  old 
King  is  almost  heart-broke.  1850  MRS,  BROWNING  Seraphim 
Poems  I.  116  He  seemeth  dying,  .heart-broke  by  new  joy 
too  sudden  and  sweet. 

Hea'rt-broken.  a.  [f.  HEART^.  +  BROKEN.] 
Having  a  broken  heart,  broken-hearted ;  over- 
whelmed with  anguish,  despair,  or  crushing  grief. 

<ri$86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LI.  vii,  The  sacrifice  that  God 
will  hold  respected,  Is  the  heart-broken  soule.  1694  WOOD 
Life  14  Sept.,  Benjamin  Wood,  .died  of  a  feaver,  and  hart- 
broken.  1751  YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  He  views,  with  horror, 
what  mad  dreams  have  done,  And  sinks,  heart-broken,  on 
a  murder'd  son.  187*  BAKER  Nile  Tribitt.  xviii.  319  They 
were  heart-broken  at  the  idea  of  losing  their  animal. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  a  person's  feelings,  acts,  etc. 

1832  J.  M.  REYNOLDS  Miserritttits  (1833),  I  stood  before 
you  in  heart-broken  penitence.  1834  CAMPBELL  Life  Mrs, 
Stddotu  II.  vi.  139  To  make  us  weep  over  the  heart-broken 
death  of  Katharine.  xB^MARG.  FULLER  Worn.  igt&C.  '1862) 
60  In  low  heart-broken  tones  [he]  tells  her  of  Heaven's  will. 

Hence  Hea-rt-bro  kenly  adv.,  -bro  kenness. 

1881  D.  C.  MURRAY  Joseph's  Coat  xxvtii,  Quite  heart- 
brokenly  penitent.  1882  J.  PARKER  Appst.  Life  I.  95  Who 
has  felt  heart- brokenness  on  account  of  sin  ? 

Heartburn  (hft-rtbftm),  sb.  Also  3  herte-bren. 
[f.  HEART  J^.  +  BURNJ&S  Sense  2  translates  Gr. 
tcap8ta\yia  in  Galen  :  cf.  HEAKT  sb.  4.] 

f  1.  Burning  of  heart ;  fire  of  passion,  rare. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  4054  De  jinge  wimmen  of  Sin  lond  ..  Se 
cumen  brewen  herte-bren. 

2.  An   uneasy    burning   sensation    in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  due  to  putrefactive  fermentation 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach  ;  cardialgy. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  ii.  cxxxvi,  414  Small  stonecrop.  .is 

food  for  the  hart-burne.  1620  VENNEH  Via  Recta  vii.  142 
t  Is  of  singular  force  against  the  heart-burne.  1710-11 
SWIFT  Lett.  11767}  III.  105  Congreve's  nasty  white  wine 
has  given  me  the  heart-burn.  1789  W.  BLXHAN  Dom,  Med. 
(17901  4i<j,  I  have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured., 
by  chewing  green  tea.  1880  BEALE^V/^/;^  Ailin.  93  Chalk 
or  magnesia  is  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  Heartburn. 

3.  Rankling  jealousy,  discontent,  or  enmity;   = 
HEAKT-BDKNING  sb.  i. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  11.  (1626)  42  Faire  Herse's 
happy  state  such  heart-burne  breeds  In  her  black  bosom. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (18111  II.  78  Not  without  a  little 
of  the  heart-burn.  1862  H.  AIDE  CarrofCarrlyon  II.  253 
Was  so  poor  a  triumph  worth  the  exchange  to  an  existence 
of  struggle,  and  heartburn,  and  unrest? 

tHeaTt-burn,^.  Obs.  [f.  HEABTJ^.  -f  BURN  z>.; 
cf.  HEART-BURNIXG  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  heartburning  ;  to  render 
jealous  or  grudging. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I't-rg.  Eng.  Hist.  iCamden)  I.  86  Not  being 
able  to  reconcile  them  . .  for  the  greate  hatred  which  harte- 
burned  them.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  4  How  tartly 
that  Gentleman  lookes,  I  neuer  can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart- 
burn'd  an  howre  after.  1669  SHADWELL  R.  Skcph.  \\.  \Vks. 
1720  I.  241, 1  had  been  most  abominably  heart-burnt,  if  I  had 
kept  it  in  :  this  Love-passion  [etc.]. 

2.  To  regard  or  treat  with  jealous  enmity. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comtn.  Titus  ii.  4  To  quippe,  raile,  heart- 
burne  their  betters.  1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contenipl.^  N.  T.  iv. 
iv,  He  once  reverencd  him  . .  whom  now  he  heai  t-burns  as 
an  enemy. 

Heart-burning  (haMtby-min),  sb.  [f.  HEAKT 
sb.  +  BURNING  vbl.  so] 

1.  A  heated  and  embittered  state  of  mind,  which 
is  felt  but  not  openly  expressed  ;  jealousy  or  dis- 
content rankling  in  the  heart ;  grudge. 

1513  MOKE  A'lV/i.  ///,  Wks.  38/1  A  long  continued  grudge 
and  li carte  brennynge  betwene  the  Quenes  kinred  and  trie 
kinges  blood.  1661  MAKVKLL  Corr.  xxxii.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
76  Lest  there  should  be  any  new  feud  or  hart-burning  occa- 
Mond  thereby.  1809  W.  IRVIS<;  Knickerb.  (1861)  107  Which 
outrages  occasioned  as  much  vexation  and  heart-burning  as 
does  the  modern  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas. 
b.  pl.  Feelings  of  this  description  ;  grudges. 

1605  2  1'nnnt.  .V  Blood ie  Murthers  (Collier)  31  Their 
seuerall  seruants  could  not  agree  one  with  another,  but  would 
c  their  heart-burnings.  1768  BOSWKLL  Corsica,  ii, 
led.  2>  1 20  There  was  nothing  out  heart-burnings,  and 
miserable  dissensions.  1874  I'IKNANU  My  Time  iii.  23,  I  w;*.-. 
manager  of  a  theatre  where  there  were  neither  heart-burn- 
ings nor  jealou 

f2.     -HKARTKUBN  $b.  2.    Obs. 

1591  PEKCIVALL  .V/.  J>t\f.t  Azedia,  sharpnes,  sowerne^  of 
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L.  k,  harlburning.     1635  S*\  \x  '/.,..'/.  vi.  ?  4,1643)  262 
Lcttice.  -cooleth  a  hot  stomach  i  1747 

I  he  Heart  Burning,  a  sharp 
:!<;  Stomach. 

attril.      1607  T  !':i<j   he.u  [-  of 

them  that  die  of  the  heart-burning  disease. 

Hea'rt- burning,  /*//.  a-  [f.  HK.VKT  sb.  + 
BoRxiNi;///.  a.]  That  inflames,  kindles,  or  con- 
sumes the  heart ;  distressing  the  heart. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  280  Thine  in  all  complements  of 
deuolcd  and  heart-burning  heal  of  dutie.     1590  Si 
f.  Q.  n.  vii.  22  Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-burning  Hate. 
1811  BVKON  Juan  v.  xxiv,  Swallowing  a  heart-burnii^ 

Heart-cake,  -cam,  -cherry,  -clover, 
-cockle,  etc.  :  see  HEAUT  s/>.  56. 

Hearted  jiauted),  ///.  a.  [f.  HEART  s/>.  and 
v. :  see  -ED  ',  2.] 

1.  Having  a  heart ;  esp.  in  parasynthetic  comb.,  as 
FAIXT-HF.AIITKU,  HAKH-HKABTED,  etc.,  q.v. 

c  IK>S  [see  HARD-HEARTED],  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  118  Mine 
leoue  sustren.  .loked  bet  Je  beon . . swete  ii  swote  iheorted. 
<i  15*9  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  169  They  are  good  men  Much 
herted  like  an  hen.  1577-87  HOLISSHED  Ckran.  III.  1176/1 
Which  answer  of  so  noble  an  hearted  princesse  . .  mooued  a 
maruellous  shout,  c  18*5  BFUDOES  Torrismorut  I.  iii,  If 
this  man  should  be  Vain,  selfish,  light,  or  hearted  with  a 
stone.  1860  DELAMEK  Kitck.  Card.  56  In  cutting  a  hearted 
cabbage. 

t2.  Sagacious,  wise,  prudent;  =  HEAKTY  a.  2. 

1388  WVCUK  Job  xxxiv.  10  Therfor  }e  men  hertid  [gloss. 
that  is,  vndirstondinge]  here  }e  me. 

t  3.   Full  of  heart,  spirited,  courageous.   Obs. 

1538  LELASD  ///«.  V.  26  Coltes.  .better  fed  then  halted  or 
apt  for  War.  1595  SOUTHWELL  St.  I'ftcr's  Cmifl.  7  O  coward 
troup>,  r.ir  better  arm'd  then  harted. 

4.  Having  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  cordate. 

18^  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  199  The  steeple  head-dress, 
which  succeeded  the  horned  or  hearted  shape,  a  1864 
LAN-DOR  (Webster),  With  hearted  spear-head. 

5.  Fixed  or  established  in  the  heart. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  ill  iii.  448  Yield  vp(O  Loue)  thy  Crowne, 
and  hearted  Throne  To  tyrannous  Hate.  1850  TALFOUKD 
Lftt.  Lamb  vii.  67  A  deep  and  hearted  feeling  of  jealousy. 

Hence  -heartedly,  -liearteduess  in  comb. 

1583  [see  HARDHEARTEDNESS].     1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 

Nukolatfl  I  'oy.  I.  xix.  23  So  fainte  heartedlie  to  surrender 

themselves.     1884  J.  PARKER  Apost.  Life  III.  93,  I  ask  for 

.'icartedness — all   but   infinite   heartedness,    that   will 

listen  to  all  kinds  of  people. 

Hearten  ha-ai'n  ,  v.  Also  6-7  harten.  [Ex- 
tended form  of  HEAKT  v.  :  see  -EN  5  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  heart  into,  give  heart  to    a  per- 
son, etc.)  ;  to  inspire  with  confidence,  embolden, 
encourage  ;  to  rouse  to  fresh  energy  or  enthusiasm  ; 
to  inspirit,  animate,  cheer. 

1526  R.  WIIVTFOKD  Martiloge  (18931  182  Saynt  Cicily 
hertned  them  vnto  martyrdom.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet. 
1 15  b,  Because  I  have  halfe  weried  the  reader  with  a  tedious 
matter,  I  wil  harten  him  agayne  with  a  merye  tale.  1650 
FILLER  I'isgali  n.  61  Where  God  ..  heartened  his  own 
people  ..  by  drying  up  the  waters  of  Jordan.  1777  BURKE 
Let.  Sheriffs  Bristol  Wks.  III.  156  One  of  a  noisy  multi- 
tude to  halloo  and  hearten  them  into  doubtful  and 
dangerous  courses.  1855  BROWNING  Gram.  1'uneral  76 
Hearten  our  chorus  !  1859  SMILES  Self-Help  xi.  (1860)  293 
Kix.ounter  with  difficulties  will  train  his  strength .. hearten- 
ing him  for  future  effort. 

b.  Const,  inf. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plularch  \  1676)  945  This  [token]  did  hearten 
him . .  to  follow  his  purpose.  1683  Apol.  Prof.  France  iii.  9 
(They]  heartened  him  by  their  advice  to  pursue  his  Hellish 
Design  of  stabbing  the  King.  1881  Euz.  R.  CHAPMAN 
Master  of  All  I.  77  The  slant  rays,  .heartened  the  robins  to 
chirp  their  merriest. 

c.  re/I. 

1571  OpLDiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  vii.  t  Too  thentent  he  may 
harten  himselfe  unto  boldnesse.  1708  STANHOIT  Paraf/ir. 
(1703)  IV.  503  Let  us  hearten  our  selves  with  their  Assistance 
against  Temptations.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  xi.  Concl.,  How  long  a  time  you  will 
require  to  hearten  yourself  for  the  next  consultation. 

2.  With  adv.  a.    To  hearten  on  :  to  encourage, 
inspirit,  incite,  stimulate. 

"555  W.  WATHE.MAS  Fardle  Facims  II.  x.  221  The  princes 
and  capitaines  . .  crye  vnto  their  men,  and  harten  them  on. 
,11690  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721)  V.  358  The  Train-Band., 
kill'd  a  Ballad-Singer  with  one  Arm,  that  was  heartningon 
the  Women  [rioters].  1878  Bosvv.  SMITH  Carlhafe  259 
Heartening  on  his  men,  till  he  dropped  exhausted  from  his 
saddle. 

b.  To  hearten  nf  :  to  animate,  cheer  up. 

1590  MARLOWE  Etiv.  II,  in.  ii.  Hearten  up  your  men. 
1674  R  Gooncy  ////.  \  Ah.  Physic  76  The  Doctor  heartned 
him  up,  and  admonish!  him  not  to  let  in  fears.  1724  DE 
FOE  Mem.  Caralier  (1840)  185  They  boasted  of  the  victory 
to  hearten  up  their  friends.  1849  GHOTE  Greece  n.  Ix. 
i 1862)  V.  292  Marshalling  the  troops,  heartening  up  their 
dejection. 

c.  re/I,  and  intr.  for  refl.  To  rouse  oneself  from 
despondency  ;  to  take  fresh  heart  or  courage,  regain 
one  s  spirits,  cheer  up. 

1708  MOTTEI-X  RaMais  iv.  xxiv.  (1737)  101  Who  is  fain 
to  drink  to  hearten  himself  up.  1874  T.  HARDY  I-'ar  fr. 
Hug  t  rir.i'd  18891  3°8  Do  hearten  yourself  up  n  Hull', 
ma'am.  1883  Sunday  Mag.  Dec.  751^,  1  hg.irt.  n.jd  up  a 
good  bit.  1891  ATKINSON  Lust  Giant  Killers  136  '  Hearten 
up,  my  sweet ',  he  said. 

f3.  To  give  physical  strength  or  stimulus  to  :  a. 
To  strengthen  with  food  or  nourishment.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Ens  Secretary  \.  (1625)  no  Good  Ale,  which 
inwardly  must  hearten  him.  1616  SUHFL.  &  MARKII. 
Country  f'nrnie  82  Peacocks  are  verie  sicke  when  they 
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moult,   and    then   they    must    be   heartened    with    Honey, 

;    Hurse-beancs.     1693  SIR  T.  P.  I: 

.\'tit.  Hist,  i  re.  .take  of  it  [opium)  to  hearten 

themselves.     1748  A  M  ^reat  service 

bpih  in  lengthning  out  our  store  of  provision,  and  in  heart- 
niiu  the  whole  crew  with  ..palatable  food.  1792  OSBAL- 
DISTON  Brit.  Sportsman  747  i  A  composition  given  to 
hearten  and  strengthen  them. 

tb.  To  put  (land!  into  good  heart;  to  fertilize 
with  manure.     Cf.  HEAKT  v.  2.   ( 

1594  PLAT  Jcwcll-ho,  \.  49  These  being  returned  vppon 
the  grounds  . .  do  helpe  in  some  measure  to  harten  them 
again.  1601  CORNWALLVES  Disc.  Se>u\a  (1631'  34  But 
rather  hearten  our  soils  and  make  us  shoot  up.  1622  MAY 
/  'irg.  Gio>-g.  (). ',  The  ground  one  year  at  rest ;  forget  not 
then  With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again. 

t  c.  To  supply  (liquor)  with  stimulant  quality. 

i6gy  DAMHEK  I'oy.  I.  293  Makes  most  delicate  Punch; 
but  it  must  have  a  dash  of  Brandy  to  hearten  it,  because 
this  Arack  is  not  strong  enough. 

4.  transf.  in  weaker  sense  :  To  strengthen,  help 
on,  further,  promote.  Obs. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Navig.  4  Somewhat  to  hearten  the 
probability  of  this  opinion.  1649  I3p.  HALL  Cases  Come. 
Addit.  1.  (1654)  384  His  offensive  marriage  with  his  Neece 
is  hartned  by  a  sophistical)  pleader. 

Hence  Hea*rteued///.  a.  Hea'rtener,  one  who 
heartens,  encourages,  or  cheers.  Hea'rtening  vbl. 
sb.,  encouragement,  stimulus,  renewal  of  strength 
or  spirits.  Heartening  ppl.  #.,  that  heartens, 
stimulates,  etc. :  see  senses  of  vb. 

1649  Liitic.  Tracts  (Chatham  Soc.)  223  The  *heartned  old 
man  quickly  left  me.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  514 
He  was  a  great  *hartner  of  King  John  against  the  Pope. 
1896  Advance  (Chicago)  12  Nov.  662  What  the  world  most 
greatly  needs  is  hearteners,  not  di  shear  t  en  ers.  1581  Mui.< 
CASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  151  Without  any  either 
great  feare,  or  much  'heartening.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH. 
Country  faring  109  Which  exceedeth  all  other  kinds  of 
dung  in  goodnesse,  for  the  great  substance,  strength,  and 
heartening  which  it  giueth  vnto  the  ground.  1816  J.  B  ALLAN - 
TVNK  in  Smiles  J.  Murray  (1891,1  I.  xviii.  467,  '  I  am.  .con* 
fident  of  the  success  of  this  work  '.  This  is  no  bad  hearten- 
ing. 1613  16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  ii,  They  turn'd 
them  tow'rds  the  *hart'ning  sound.  1796  Mus.  GLASSE 
Cookery  xiv.  217  This  is  a  pretty  heartening  dish  for  a  .-.u.k 
or  weak  person.  1895  J.  SMITH  Message  E.rod.  v.  67  A  new, 
living  and  most  heartening  message  from  the  Unseen. 

tHea'rter.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  HEART  v.  +  -ER].] 
One  who  heartens  or  encourages  ;  an  abettor. 

c  1550  I'pchering  of  Mcsse  29  in  Skelton's  H'ks.  (1843)  1- 
App.  iii.  p.  cxiii,  Plewmen,  smythes,  &  carters,  With  such 
as  be  their  hartars. 

Hea'rt-felt,  a.  [f.  HEART  sit.  +fftt,  pa.  pple. 
of  FEEL  v.]  Felt  in  the  heart ;  appealing  to  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  innermost  self;  hence,  thoroughly 
sincere,  genuine,  real. 

1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  168  The  soul's  calm  sunshine, 
and  the  heartfelt  joy.  1783  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  3  Oct., 
I  have  been  repeating  internally,  all  day  long,  these  heart- 
felt lines.  i86iGEN.  P.  THOMSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  clxxviii. 
215  Honest  and  heartfelt  enemies  of  Slavery.  1888  BURGON 
Lh'ts  12  Cd.  Men  I.  Pref.  17  Of  great  religious  earnestness, 
and  consistent  heartfelt  piety. 

Heartful  (hautful),  sb.  [f.  HEART  sb.  +  -FUL  a]. 
As  much  ns  a  heart  can  contain  :  chiefly y^i 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862^  I.  253  So  that  I  may  get 
my  neartful  of  my  Lord  Jesus.  1839  BAILEY  Fesiits  xx. 
(1848)  264  It  is  a  handful  of  eternal  truth  Make  ye  a  heart- 
ful of  it.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  I'.  (1861)  302  If  she 
is  of  the  real  woman  sort,  and  has  a  few  heartfuls  of  wild 
blood  in  her. 

Hea'rtfnl  (ha-Jtful),  a.  [f.  HEART  *£. +  -FLL 
I.]  Full  of  heart;  characterized  by  deep  emotion 
or  sincere  affection  ;  hearty. 

1375,  etc.  [implied  in  next],  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  xxvii. 
32  They  .shall  mourne  for  the  with  hertfull  sorow.  1820 
BYRON  Mar.  Fat.  iv.  i.  -206  Happy,  heart-full  hours  !  1881 
PALGRAVE  Vis.  Eng.,  Sir  Hugh.  WiUonghby,  The  heartful 
prayers,  the  fireside  blaze  and  bliss. 

Hea'rtfully,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  With 
the  whole  heart;  with  entire  affection,  enthusiasm, 
or  devotion ;  cordially,  heartily ;  earnestly. 

J375  BARBOUR  Bntce  in.  510  Thai  welcummyt  him  mar 
hartfully.  c  1475  RattfCoit^car  891,  I  rid  that  thow  hart- 
fully  forsaik  thy  Mahoun.  1513  HUADSHAW  bt.  ll'crburgc 
i.  1443,  I  pray  you  hertfully  Take  no  dysplesure.  c  1565 
LINDESAY  Chron.  Scot,  (i  728)  35  Douglas . .  was  received  right 
heartfully  by  the  King.  1612  WOODALL  Surg-.  Mate  Wks, 
(1653)  292  To  animate  and  inable  us  the  more  heartfully  to 
serve  him.  1890  MRS.  LA* FAS  Louis  Draytott  II.  in.  iv.  85, 
I  worked  harder,  and  more  heartfully. 

HeaTtfulness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Heart- 
ful quality ;  sincerity  of  affection,  cordiality. 

1611  COT(;H.,  Cordialitt,  cordiallnesse,  heartiness^  heart- 
fulnesse.  18*3  Examiner  586/1  An  additional  tinge  of 
acidity,  and  a  consequent  negation  of  what  we  hope  we  may 
lie  allowed  to  call  heartfulness.  1845  G.  MURRAY  Islaford 
157  Whose  heartfulness  has  warmth  enough  To  give  the 
thing  a  soul. 

Hearth  '  (haib).  Forms :  i  heortS,  herth, 
(4  erpe),  4-6  herth  e,  5-7  harth(e,  6  hearth. 
[f  >K.  heord  str.  masc.  =  OKris.  herth,  herd,  OS. 
herth,  ;MDu.  heert,  haart  </),  MLG.  hert,  Du. 
haard,  I.G.  heert,  keenC)\  OHG.,  MUG.  hcrt^ 
Ger.  herd  floor,  ground,  fireplace  :— WG«T.  *her]wz. 
(In  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  still  rimes  with  earth.  J 

1.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  a  room  on  which  the 
fire  is  made,  or  which  is  beneath  the  fire-basket  01 
grate  ;  the  paved  or  tiled  floor  of  a  fireplace. 


HEARTH. 

a  700  Kpinnl  Gloss.  5  Arula,  fyrpannae  rr/  herth,  ,  725 
Corpus  Class.  906  FornacuLi,  cyline,  heorSe.  <•  1000  -  -f 
176  Hweorfao"  nu  avfter  heorfte.  1382  WYCLIF  Jt'r.  \.\\vi.  23 
He  kutte  it.  .and  threj  it  in  to  the  fyr,  that  was  vpon  the 
herth.  c  14*5  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  657/1  Hoc  focariuui, 
harthe.  c  1440  Promp.  J*aiv.  237/2  Herthe,  where  fyre  ys 
made,  ignearium.  1486  Xottirtghatn  Rec.  III.  25.^  i 


\pp.   65  The  stone  for  the  harth  in  the  Great  Chamber 


i  U'ootUftan  ii,  A  pile  of  blazing  logs  on  the  hearth. 
,/'£•  »594  T.  B.  La  Print  aud.  Fr.  Acad.  \\.  To  Rdr.  7 
The  heart  is  the  harth  from  whence  proceedeth  all  that  inset 
and  natiue  heate.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  /cants  Poems  247 
Hearths  of  air  Whereon  the  Morning  burns  her  hundred 
fires. 

b.  A  portable  receptacle  for  fire,  or  flat  plate  on 
which  it  may  be  made. 

1618  lioLTON  F  fonts  (1636)  321  Carrying,  for  as  it  were  his 
crest,  a  chafing-dish  or  little  hearth  upon  his  helmet,  and  the 
coales  thereof  kindling  with  the  motion  of  his  body.  1665 
Sit-  T.  Roe's  I  'oy.  E.  Ind.  359  They  . .  bake  it  upon  small 
round  iron  hearths,  which  they  carry  with  them. 

c.  '  Applied  to  the  ship's  fire-place,  coppers,  and 
galley  generally  '  (Smyth  Sailor  s  ll'ord-bk.  1867). 

2.  As  typical  of  the  household  or  home;    the 
hume,  '  fireside  *.     Often  in  the  alliterative  phrase 
hearth  and  home. 

c  1000  Laws  Edgar  n.  c.  2  (Schmid)  Be  selcum  fri^an 
heorSe.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  262  He  sceolde  bebeodan 
Israhela  folce  Jwet  hi  namon  a:t  aclcum  heorSe  anes  ^,eare*. 
lamb.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xicholay*s  I  'cy.  i.  xii.  13  b, 
This  towne  doth  not  now  containe  above  300  harthes.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  85  Now  this  extremity,  Hath  brought  me 
to  thy  Harth.  1817  BYRON  Manfred  in.  iv,  A  grove  which 
.  .twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths.  1838  THIKL,- 
WALL  Greece  V.  35  To  fight  for  their  hearths  and  altars. 
1857  MAYNE  REID  ll'ar  Trail  iRtldg.)  141  Puissant  de- 
fenders of  the  hearth  and  home. 

3.  Technical,  a.  The  fireplace  of  a  smith's  forge. 
b.  The  floor  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  on  which 
the  ore,  or  in  a  puddling  furnace  on  which  the  iron, 
is   exposed  to  the   flame,     c.  The  hollow  at  the 
bottom  of  a  blast-furnace  through  which  the  molten 
metal   descends  to  the  crucible,      d.  A  portable 
brazier   or  chafing-dish  used  in  soldering,     e.   In 
cylinder  glass  manufacture  :  A  spreading  frame. 

Opcn-heartli  furnace^  a  form  of  regenerative  furnace  of 
the  reverberatory  type  used  in  some  processes  of  making 
steel ;  hence  open-hearth  sit-ef. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  ZV  /'.  A',  vi.  xxix.  (Tolleni.  MS,1,  J>e 
eyer  bat  blowef?  in  be  erbe  [1535  forge]  is  hoot  and  dry ;  hit 
heteb  and  dryeb  smefns.  '645  G.  BOATF.  in  Xat.  Hist.  Ircl. 
(1726)  76  The  [melted]  iron  itself  descendeth  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  furnace  called  the  hearth  ;  the  which  being  filled  .. 
they  unstop  the  hearth,  and  open  the  mouth  therof.  1693 
LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  866  Those  liars  which  are 
wrought  out  of  a  Loop,  taken  up  out  of  the  Kinnery  Harth, 
or  second  Forge,  are  much  better  Irun  than  tbo>,e  which  are 
made  in  the  Bloomary  or  first  Harth.  Ibid.  867  Set  in  the 
Smiths  Forge  or  Harth,  a  Crucible,  or  Dish  ofCrucible  Metal. 
1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  A/  Mining  125  The  furnaces 
must  be  differently  constructed,  .the  walls  must  come  down 
straight  to  the  hearth,  or  contract  gradually.  187^  (.'re's 
Diet.  Arts  II.  996  The  puddling  furnace.. is  divided  in- 
teriorly into  three  parts  ;  the  fireplace,  the  hearth,  and  the 
flue.  1883  CRANE  Smithy  .y  Forge  10  The  smith's  hearth, 
when  of  the  largest  description,  is  a  kind  of  trough  of  brick- 
work about  six  leet  square,  elevated  several  inches  from  the 
floor  of  the  smithy.  1894  Harpers  Ma^.  Jan.  412  It  may 
be  crucible,  Bessemer,  or  open-hearth  steel. 

4.  attHb.  and   Comb.,  as   hearth -broom,  -brush, 
-fire,    -holder,    -light,    -place,    -side,    -staff,   -tool; 
hearth-baken  adj.     b.  hearth-book,  a  book  con- 
taining a  list  of  hearths   for  the  purpose  of  the 
HEAKTH-TAX;    hearth-bottom,  the  stone  which 
forms  the  bed  of  a  blast-furnace  ;  hearth-cake,  a 
cake  baked  on  the  hearth  ;  hearth-cinder,  the  slag 
formed  on   the   refinery-hearth ;   hearth-cricket, 
the  common  house-cricket;  hearth-ends,  particles 
of  unreduced  lead  ore  from  a  blast-furnace ;  hearth- 
fellow,  a  fireside  companion  ;  hearth-fly,  a  kind 
of  artificial  fly  used  in  angling  ;  hearth-plate,  a 
cast-iron  plate  forming  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace;  f  hearth-stock,  =  HEAD-BLOCK  i ;  hearth- 
warming,  a  merry-making  to  handsel  a  new  house  ; 
a    house-wanning;      f  hearth-yeld  —  HEAHTH- 
PENNY.      Also    HEARTH-MUNEY,    -PENNY,    -RUG, 

-STONE,  -TAX. 

c  1000 /KLFRIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.AVulckcr  15^  36  Sittitiaeritsus, 
Hcl/ocaritts,  *heor3bacen  hlaf.  1769  K.  PRICK  O?>sc>~!'.  A'<- 
-•t'j-s.  J'.n  rrit-'tits  (1792)  II,  176  According  to  the  'hearth- 
books  of  Lady-day  1690.  1781  I'.LKN'KV  in  Bos  well  Johnson 
July,  He  cut  some  bristles  uffhU  'hearth  broom.  1751  G. 
WHITE  /V//y  dish  A,t.  in  Scl/wne  .1878)  II.  317  Cinder- 
sifter  and  'hearth-brush.  1617  M<>KVSOS  /tin,  in.  155  They 
vulgarly  eate  '  hat  th  Cake-  uf  Gates.  41781  K  ' 
Miiiit.  •  I'-'i'jJ  I.  ;7<i  That  hi-arth-cake  of  the  prophet  Klias, 
with  which  he  was  fed.  1789  ( •.  Win  \lvii. 

(1853)    II.    286    Cats    i  atji      hrarth-crickets    and..'!' 
them.     1870  J.  I'KKCV  Mctalt.  Lead  20^  The  '  h-  . 
consist  of  particles  of  ore,  projected  from  the  hearth  partly 
by  the  action  of  the  blast,  but  chiefly  li>  > 
ore,  and  of  particles  of  fuel  and  lime.    1895  MORRIS  /tt'>m>n(/ 
nu  For  the  fall  of  their  lord,  e'en  they  Ins  "hearth -ft Hows. 


HEARTH. 

1784  M.  Vsui-Rwoon  Dis.  Childr.  (1799)  I.  294  The  warm 
ashes  of  a  'hearth-fire,  1787  UKSI  Angling  1$A.  2)  1 06  The 

.ithfly  Dubbed  with  the  wool  off  an  aged  bhu  !. 
mixed  with  some  grey  colt's  hair.  1837  CAM.YI.K  i-r,  R,-,-, 
II.  vi.  ii,  So  many  householders  or  'hearthhol.'<  : 
severally  fling  down  their  crafts  and  industrial  tools.  1723 
Prcs.  State  Russia  II.  375  The  ' Hearth-plan:  i-, 
middle  of  the  Tent.  1875  i're's  Diet.  Arts  II.  997  Cast- 
iron  *hearth-plates,  resting  upon  cast-iron  beams.  1803 
MARY  CHARLTON  ll'ifc  <v  Distress  IV.  170  Let  Vm  all  -et 
to  their  own  hearth-side.  1863  \V.  I'HILLII-S  .S/Vtv/^M  XIX. 
-<ildiers  ..  at  their  very  hearth-sides.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  321/1  The  *  Hearth-staff  . .  is  to  open  and  stir 
up  the  Fire,  and  cast  out  the  Cinders  that  come  from  the 
Iron.  1703  MOXON  Meek,  Exerc,  10  With  your  Hearth- 
staff  stir  up  the  Fire,  c  1440  I'romp.  Parv.  237/2  *Herthe 
stok  or  kynlyn  . .  rcpofociliutii.  1830  W.  CAKLETON  Irish 
Peasantry  (1836)  II.  198  Among  the  peasantry  no  new  house 
i>  ever  put  up  without  a  "hearth-warming,  and  a  dance. 
c  1300  ttattlc  Abbey  CustuntaU  (1887'  10  Pro  Romescot  et 
"•hert^eld  iiij  d, 

1 1  crux  Hea'rthingf  (nonce-wd.^  :  cf.  KUUVYCINU. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  109  By  their  new  kind 
of  furnadng  and  hearthing. 

t  Hearth.  -.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  Kent,  hyerpe. 
[f.  OK.  hier-an  to  hcar-t- -TH.]  =  HKAKING. 

1340  Aycnb.  91  pe  vif  wyttes  of  be  bodye  be  zy^be  be 
hyerjre  be  smellinge  be  zuel^yngeand  be  takynge. 

Heart-heaviness  :  see  HEAHT  sb.  55  a. 

Hearthless  (ha'j)?ies),  a.  [f.  HEARTH  1  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  hearth. 

1817  BYRON  Lament  Tasso  ix,  While  thou,  Ferrara  !  .. 
shah  ..view  thy  hearthless  halls.  1818  SHELLEY  Kc~>.  Islam 
vi.  xlvi,  A  heap  of  hearthless  walls. 

Hea'rth-xnoney.  Hist. 

f  i.  Used  by  Coke  for  the  ancient  CHUKCH-SCOT. 

1660  R.  CoKvPtnver  $  Sttbj.  175  Let  the  Hearth-money 
be  first  paid  to  the  Church  by  every  Freeman.  [Cttufs 
Laws  i.  c.  ii  §  i  (Schmid)  And  ga  x\c  cyrlc-sceat  into 
J»am  ealdan  mynstre  be  slcon  frigan  heorSe  'and  let  ea>  h 
church-scot  go  to  the  mother  church  for  each  free  hearth '.] 

2.  A  tax  upon  hearths  or  fireplaces ;  esj>.  a  tax 
of  two  shillings  per  annum  on  every  fire-hearth  in 
England  and  Wales,  imposed  by  Act  13  &  14  Chas. 
II,  repealed  by  i  Wm.  and  M. ;  =  CHIMNEY-MONKV. 

1663  Act  15  Cfias.  //,  c.  13  Title,  An  Additionall  Act  for 
the  Better  ordering  and  collecting  the  Revenue  ariseing 
by  Hearth  Money.  1664  EAHL  OKRERY  .State  Lett.  (17431 
I.  155  The  payments  of  hearth  and  chimney  money.  1689 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  506  The  king  sent  a  me;,- 

irth- 


1733  BERKELEY  L,et.  to  1  \  friar  19 
Apr.  Wks.  1871  IV.  206  The  number  . .  had  been  lately 
and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors  of  hearth-money. 
1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  \\.  66  The  number  of  people  at 
Corke  mustered  by  the  clergy,  by  hearth-money,  and  by 
the  number  of  houses.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  xi.  III. 
36  Importuned  by  the  common  people  to  relieve  them  from 
the  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth  money, 

Hearth-pace,  erron.  f.  HALF-PACE  ;  of.  Hatk- 
pace. 

1667  PRIM  ATT  City  %  C.  Build,  ii.  11680}  146  A  Pair  of 
Hearth-pace  Stairs. 

Hearth-penny.  Hist.  Also  r  heortfpenis, 
-pening,  3  hert-,  hurt-,  hurdpeny,  hurpeny. 
[So  called  because  chargeable  on  every  dwelling- 
house.] 

1.  The  payment  also  called  Peter's  pence  and 
Rome-scot,  anciently  made  to  the  Pope. 

<  1000  Edgar's  Laws  ii.  c.  4  (Schmid)  Sy  a;lc  heorr5-peni$ 
agifen  be  Petres  massse-daj^e.  1235-52  Rcntulia  Gliiston. 
(1891)  13  Et  dat  hurdpeny  sicnt  Jordanus.  Ibid.  76  Edit[ha] 
.  .reddit  xiji/.  de  Gabulo  et  viij</.  ad  lardarium  et  hertptni. 
1660  K.  COKE  /Vrccr  .y  Snbj.  159  Let  the  Hearth-penny  be 
paid  before  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter.  1889  A  rchxol.  Rev,  Aug. 
43  It  was  called  Rome-scot,  Rome-penny,  Hearth-penny. 

t  b.  perh.  —  sulk-mlmesst^  or  plough-alms,  an  ec- 
clesiastical tax  on  ploughed  land  ,  Schmid  .  Obs. 

c  1000  Rectitud.  Sing.  Pcrs.  in  Schmid  desctze  App.  iii. 
372  Sylle  [cot-setla]  his  heorS-pienis  on  halgan  bunres-dag, 
tal  swa  arlcan  frijean  men  gebyrtA 

Hea'rth-rug.  A  rug  laid  before  a  fireplace 
to  protect  the  carpet  or  floor. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  viii,  A  setter  is  . .  fitter  for  his 
place  on  the  hearth-rug  than  a  pointer.  1835  DICKENS  Sk. 
/'ffz,  Brokers  *  M ar. 'Store  ^  A  bright  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
hearth-rug.  1869  TROLI.OI-E  He  Kiuw.  etc.  \.  (1878)  6  He 
would  sometimes  come  in  and  eat  his  biscuit  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

Hea'rth-stead.  [f-  STEAD  place.]  The  place 
of  a  hearth  ;  fireside;  hence, —homestead. 

^  1475  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Legcndcn  iiSBi)  p.  c.\.\i. 
note,  pe  herthstede  bat  has  bene  all  wynter  brpwne  S:  bhike 
with  }>e  smok.  '  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xifholays  I'oy. 
n.  x.  44  The  village  contaiueth  about  two  or  three  hundred 
hearthsteds.  1834  SOUTIUCY  Doctor  xxxiv.  II.  17  The  most 
sacictl  spot  upun  earth  to  him  was  his  father's  hearth-stead. 
1851  BORKOW  Lavengrol.  180  Northmen,  .flocked  thither 
across  the  sea  to  found  hearthsteads  on  its  fertile  soil, 

Hearthstone  tha-ijisU"!], 

1.  The  flat  stone  forming  the  hearth  ;  a  variety  of 
stone  used  for  this  purpose.  Also  put  symbolically 
for  the  fireside  or  home. 

£*3*5  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblt'siv.  in  Wright  I'oc.  i-joHastrc,  the 
hert-ston.     c  1475  Ptct.  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  779/9  // 
carium^  a hartstone.    a  1491  J.  Ross///V  (1716) 

130  Locum  antiqux  froitketim  ..  The  hate  shall  kendyll  on 
the  harthstone.     1634-5  HKKKE'ION  Triir.  i.Chetham  Sue.)  22 
Adorned  with  such  stones  a  yard  and  dim.  hL:, 
best  hearthstones  in  England.     1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  S/it-/>/t, 
i.  ii.  Song  5,  A  bleezing  ingle  and  a  clean  tienrth-stane.  i8ai 
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j  BVRON  Juan  HI.  cvii,  Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearth- 
stone clings.  1847  KMEKSOX  Poems,  Good-Bye  15,  I  am 
going  to  my  own  hearth-stone. 

2.  A  soft  kind  of  stone  used  to  whiten  hearths, 
[    door-steps,  etc. ;  a  composition  of  powdered  stone 

and  pipeclay  used  for  this  purpose. 

1851  MAVHEW  Ltftttf.  Labour  I.  27/1  The  hearthstone- 
1    barrow,  piled  up  with  hearth-stone,  Bath-brick,  and  lumps 
of  whiting.     1896  Daiiy  AVw*  9  Sept.  7  Those  who  mined 
for  what  London  housekeepers  know  as  '  hearthstone  '. 

3.  Comb.,  as  hearthstone-maker,  -seller,  -woman. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Hearth-stone  .Maker. 
HeaTthstone,  v.     [f-  prec.  sb.]     trans.   To 

whiten  with  hearthstone.     Also  absol. 

1840  /'.  Parleys  Ann.  I.  151  Mosette . . with  her  wet  feet 
left  many  black  marks  in  the  hearth-stoned  kitchen.  1887 
Miss  BRADDON£i£*4  Unlike  III.  xiv.  255  He.,  washed  and 
hearth-stoned  steps  and  window-sills. 

Hea*rth-tax.   =  HEARTH-MONEY  i. 

1689  KVKLYN  Diary  8  Mar.,  In  the  mean  time  to  gratify 
the  people,  the  Hearth  Tax  was  remitted  for  ever.  1807-8 
Svn.  SMITH  Plyinley's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  **•  'W2  Ireland 
does  not  contain  at  this  moment  less  than  five  millions  of 
people.  There  were  returned  in  the  year  1791  to  the  hearth 
tax  701,000  houses.  1846  M^CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  II.  405  A  hearth-tax,  or  duty  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  fire-places  in  a  house,  was  established  in  this 
country  [  England]  at  a  very  early  period. 

Hearthward  (haujwojo),  adv.  and  a.  [see 
-WARD.]  a.  adv.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  hearth,  b.  adj.  Directed  towards  the  health. 

1847  in  J.  Brown  Horse  Subs.  (1882)  408  Folks  look  hearth- 
ward  then.  1852  Mcanderings  of  Mem.  \.  206  Hag  of  the 
hearthward  cringe  and  tripod  stool. 

tHea'rtikin.  Obs.  Also  6  hartykyn.  [f. 
HEART  sb. :  see  -KIN.]  Little  heart  :  a  term  of 
endearment.  Ods-hcartikins  /,  a  minced  oath  (  = 
God's  heart)  ;  cf.  HEART  sb.  53,  and  BODIKIX  2. 

1540  PALSGR.  Acolastus  Hartykyn  iHalliw.1.  1741  RICH- 
ARDSON Pamela  I.  xxviii.  45  Ads-heartikins  !  you  yuuny 
gentlemen  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  I  think.  1751  SMOL- 
LETT Per.  Pic.  Ixvii.  (1779)  II.  230  Odds  heartlikms  !  had 
I  known.  Ibid.  Ixxviii.  III.  43  Oddsheartikins  !  this  may 
besome  London  apprentice  running  away. 

Heartily  (ha-itili;,  adv.  [f.  HEARTY  a.  -.- 
-I.Y  -'.  Cf.  also  HEABTLT  adv.]  In  a  hearty 
manner. 

1.  \Vith  full  or  unrestrained  exercise  of  real  feel- 
ing ;  with  genuine  sincerity ;  earnestly,  sincerely, 
really  ;  with  goodwill,  cordially. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20054  Qua  hertili  hers  or  redis  it. 
e  1385  CHAUCER  /,.  G.  /F.  1492  Hyfisipyle,  Myn  lady  quod 
he  thanke  I  hertyly.  1596  SMAKS.  Alcrch.  / '.  iv.  i.  243  Most 
heartily  I  do  beseech  the  Court  To  giue  the  Judgement. 
1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  142  To  bid  all  his  guests 
welcome  right  heartily. "  1717  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  Lady  Rick  17  June,  I  really  could  not  forbear  lau^hin^ 
heartily  at  your  letter.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  174 
P  14  No  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  uan  lauyh. 
1868  FARRAH  Silence  *  V.  ii.  (1875)  47  To  repent  heartily 
is  to  be  forgiven  wholly. 

2.  \Yith    courage,    zeal,    or    spirit ;     spiritedly, 
zealously. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVacc  (Rolls)  15954  pe  hertiloker 
on  )>em  he  brak.  1612  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jas.  1 118491  '•  J68 
Taking  his  cause,  to  seeming,  very  heartily.  1719  L)ii  \\i\-. 
Crusoe  i.  i,  The  Men  rowing  very  heartily.  1875  Jem  -hi  i 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  55  The  people  never  fought  heartily  for 
their  masters. 

3.  \Vith  good  appetite  ;  to  the  satisfaction  of  ap- 
petite, abundantly,  amply. 

A  1613  OvERBi'RY  A  U'i/e  (1638)  210  He  breaks  his  fast 
heartilest  while  hee  is  making  a  grave.  1725  DI-:  FOE  Vpy. 
round  World  1.1840)  275  We  made  no  dinner  this  day,  having 
fed  heartily  in  the  morning.  1733  CHKYSK  Eng.  Malady 
ii.  ix.  §  7  (1734'  215  Advice  to  Persons  of  weak  Nerves,  .to 
drink  a  Bottle  heartily  every  Day.  1874  DASKNT  ILilf  a 
Life  III.  172  No  man  ..  ever  devoured  his  food  more 
heartily. 

4.  Abundantly,   plenteously;    to  the  full,  com- 
pletely, thoroughly ;  exceedingly,  very. 

1686  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  v.  (ed.  3)  67  Follow  the  Dogs 
three  quarters  speed,  that  he  may  sweat  heartily.  1719  DB 
FOE  Crusoe  11.  v,  They  ..  were.. heartily  beaten.  1727 
ARBI/THNOT  John  Bull  in.  vi,  Old  Lewis  Baboon  was., 
heartily  sick  in  mind  of  his  last  Law-Suit.  1839  JAMI  . 
I.  on  is  -V/J',  II.  244  The  citizens  had  ..  become  heartily 
tired  of  the  war. 

Heartiness  (hautines).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NES.H.] 
The  quality  of  being  hearty ;  genuine  sincerity  of 
feeling,  earnestness ;  enthusiasm,  zeal ;  cordiality 
and  friendliness  of  manner ;  goodness  of  appetite  ; 
strength,  healthiness,  vigour,  etc. 

1530  PALSGR.  229/2  Hartynesse,  magnanimitc.  1548 
UDALL  Krastn.  Far.  Luke  vii.  (R.),  The  lustie  freashm-s 
&  hurtinesse  of  spirit  in  him.  1647  JER-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph. 
§  20  (R.)  Idolatry  . .  which  yet  they  hate  and  disavow,  with 
much  zeal  and  heartiness  of  perswasion.  a  1715  HUKNKT 
O-n'n  Time  (1766)  II.  13  The  duke  [of  York]  with  a  seeming 
heartiness  gave  his  consent.  1862  LYTTON  Sir.  Story  II. 
30  Strahan.  .rushed  up  to  me  with  the  heartiness  of  old 
college  days.  1882  A.  \V.  WARD  Dickens  \.  14  Half 
a  hicving  his  task  by  the  very  heartiness  with  which  he  set 
about  it. 

Hearting  (hauling  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HEART  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  v<_rl>  HEART  ;  the  imparting 
of  courage  ;  encouragement,  animation,  chcvr. 

c  x»5o  (,'i-ft.  .y  l:.\-.  i^S^  '  Nai  !  nai  ! '  quat  lie,  '  helped  it 
11051,  Mai  non  netting  on  me  ben  wro^t.      c  1350  Leg.  Kr><<</ 
11871     83   He. .was   fill   glad,  For  he   so  gude   hcri;i!.. 
had.    t  1440  J  'ork  Myst.  xvii.  115  Jis  certia*  such  hartyng 


HEARTLESSNESS. 

v«  hadde.  15. .  Xttrtces  Misc.  (1888)  68  '  Marye,  that  s 
ill  liar  my  Lord  Charlls  Howeward.  1637-50 

Hist,  Kirk  1,1842)  p.  xxii,  In  hairting  . .  of  him  t-j  byd 
still  langer. 

2.  Ihtilding.  The  filling  up  of  a  central  spacr 
within  masonry  with   rubble  or  similar  material ; 
coitcr.,  the  material  so  used. 

1858  I  Must  r.  Times  ^  Aug.,  The  small  materials  used  for 
the  hearting  of  the  breakwater.  1862  SMILES  Engineers 
111.  405  Built  of  ashlar,  with  a  hearting  of  rubble. 

3.  The  growing  to  a  heart ;  as  '  the  hearting  of 
a  lettuce'.     Also  attrib. 

1858  K.  HOGG  I'tg.  Kittgd.  67  Cabbages.. assuming  the 
headed  or  hearting  character. 

t  Hea'rtist.  nonce-wd.  A  fencer  who  can 
pierce  the  heart. 

a  16*5  FLHTCIIER  Love's  Pilgr.  iv.  ii.  Where  is  there  a 
man  now  living  in  the  Town  That  hath  a  steady  hand  V.  .is 
there  Ever  a  good  heartist,  or  a  member  percer,  or  a  Small- 
gut  man  left  ? 

Heart-leaf:  sec  HEART  sb.  56  b. 
Heartless   ha-JtU  s),  a.  [f.  HEART  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1.  lit.  Without  a  heart. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  (1808)  VI.  319  None  hart- 
Jesse  Hues.  1603  DKAYTON  Odes  iv.  19  It  cannot  two  I 


fill,  One  must  be  heartlesse  still.  1753  Scots  Mag.  July 
315/1  A  shapeless,  helpless,  heartless  body. 

2.  Destitute  of  courage,  enthusiasm,  or  energy ; 
spiritless;  out  of  heart,  disheartened,  dejected. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  I  face  i  Rolls'  11564  porow  ildel- 
nesse  of  pes  Are  Bretons  feble  &  herteles.  1380  Lay  Folks 
Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.  1375  Hertles  in  eny  gostly  good. 
a  1420  HOCCLEVK  /V  Reg.  Pri'tc.  644,  I  hertles  was  ay 
thurghe  myne  impressede  drede.  15^6  DALKVMPLE  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  313  The  kingis  capitane  was  ^a 
hartles  at  the  sycht  of  sue  a  multitude.  1666  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  65 'i  Their  own  Seamen  being  poor  heartle.ss  fellows. 
a  J795  AIKIN  Evenings  at  Home  xvii.  1858)  227  Whence, 
cold  and  heartless,  home  he  slunk,  Involved  in  sore  disgrace. 
1799-1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  ix.  515  A  hunger-bitten  girl  . . 
Was  busy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood  Of  solitude. 

b.  Without  warmth  or  zeal;  not  heartfelt,  hearty, 
or  zealous. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  v.  §  22.  47  Slight  and  heartless 
petitions.  1706  K.  GIBSON  Assize  Sert/i.  28  These  ill  im- 
pressions make  subjects  cold  and  heartless  in  their  service. 
a  i8zz  SHHLLEY  Falsehood  96  Heartless  scraps  of  godly 
prayer. 

t  3.  Without  understanding ;   foolish.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xii.  8  Who  forsothe  is  veyn  and  herte- 
les [  Vulg.  e.rcors]  shal  ben  open  to  despising,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  237/2  Hertles,  or  vnherty,  vecors*  1509  BARCLAY 
-S'//j'/  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  211  O  hertles  folys,  haste  here  to 
ourdoctryne.  1611  [see  HEARTLESSLY]. 

4.  Destitute   of  feeling  ;  lacking  in  affection  or 
friendliness  ;  callous,  unfeeling,  unkind,  cruel. 

(The  current  sense,  which,  however,  is  not  recognized  in 
Johnson,  Todd,  Webster  1828  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Shaks.  quotation  belongs  here.) 

1599  SHAKS.  Pilgr.  279  How  sighs  resound  through  heart- 
less ground.  1816  SHELLEY  Alastor  600  Heartless  thin.;.*. 
Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmer's 
Field 368  Leolin  cried  out  the  more  upon  them — In^ult-ni, 
brainless,  heartless  !  1887  RUSK  IN  Pr&terita  II.  vi.  189  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  heartless  and  selfish. 

5.  Of  land  :    Without  fertility,  sterile. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  \.  38  In  an  hartlesse  peece  of gruund. 
1611  R.  FENTON  Usury  n.  xiii.  95  The  land  if  it  want 
a  lubile  will  in  time  grow  hartlesse.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  37  (Irowndes  that  are  mossy  and  heartlesse.  1839 
MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xii.  154  Of  so  cold  and  heartless 
a  quality  as  almost  to  defy  improvement. 

6.  Of  food  or  drink  :    Without   stimulating   or 
sustaining  power. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  i.  131  Wine  that  was  (not]  worth 
the  drinking  being  so  small,  and  heartlesse.  1674  R.  GODI  RKV 
Inj.  <<(•  Ah.  Physic  90  Following  Heartless  Slops  and  Spirit- 
less Small-beer.  1688  BLRNET  Persec.  Piedmont  39  Bad 
Bread,  black  and  heartless,  without  Substance.  1869  BLACK- 
MOKE  Lorna  Doonc  Ivi,  Their  wretched  heartless  stuff",  such 
as  they  call  claret. 

7.  Of  plants  or  trees  :    a.  Without  heartwood  or 
core.     b.  Not  forming  a  heart  or  compact  mass  of 
leaves. 

1731  S.  HALES  Stat.  Ess.  I.  13  The  motion  of  the  sap.,  in 
the  neartless  vegetable  would  otherwise  be  very  *lo\v.  1859 
W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  24  Mar.  9/4  Spongiose  and  heart- 
less timbers  are  of  no  good.  1883  Leisure  Ho.  149/1  Heart- 
less, .cabbages. 

Heartlessly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y  ^.]  In  a 
heartless  manner;  fa.  Foolishly.  +  b.  Without 
spirit,  dejectedly,  c.  Without  feeling,  callously, 
cruelly ;  insincerely. 

1611  COTGR,,  Bestement  ..  witlesly ;  dully;  heart  le.sly. 
1629  J.  COLE  Of  Death  95  We  must  not  heartlesly  lye 
downe,  but  courageously  beare  [our  cross.],  1886  RI'SKIN 
Pr.rtcrita  I.  vii.  210,  I  was  stupidly  and  heartlessly  careless 
of  the  past  history  of  my  family. 

Hea'rtlessness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

state  or  fact  of  bring  heartless :  t  a.  Lack  of  energy 
or  spirit,  dejection  ;*  b.  Lack  of  feeling ;  insincerity ; 
callous  cruelty. 

1591  PKKCIVALL  .V/V  Diet.,  Dcscorazinamiento,  heartier- 
-luggi^iin*.->>t.     1647  13 r.  HALL  Christ  Myst.  I.  |  lo 
(R.)   A   disconsolate   hearlles>nc>st;,  and   sad  dejection  "I" 
•^piiit.      1658   ll'holf  Duty  Mini  i.    $3,.  3  Their  tu--li. 

.lUk-Mic-^s   \\hen    they  are    at    them.       (11836    MKS. 
SiiKKuiMju  A*w«  v.  121  Our  ceremonies  ;  there  is  a  sameness 
and  heartlcssnes*  in  them.     1891   Leeds  Mer,.  25  Ma> 
'1  Iteie  ..  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  excuse  fur  the  b«Utl«N* 


HEAKTLET. 

Heartlet  hautia\  [f.  HEAKTJ/».  +  -LET.]  A 
littlf  KL  ;  a  nucleus. 

18*6  Gem'  54)  I-   164  We  find  the  seed  to 

:  internally  of  a  corculum,  or  heart  let. 

Hea'rtlike,  »z.  an-i  adv. 

A.  adj.  Like  or  having  the  appearance  of  a  heart. 

1616    Sunia.     it     MAKKH.    Country    F.irnu-    34;    f. 
plummes  and  hartlike  cherries.     1776  DA  O- 
275  (I00*-)  The  two  shells  do  not  close,  but  leave  a  lar.^e 
oval  or   heart-like   gap.      1830   BAILEY   Festus     1854)   309 
Shaped  Out  of  one  ruby  heartlike. 

B.  adv.   Like  or  after  the  manner  uf  a  heart. 
1844  MRS,  I.-!KOWXIXG  Vis.  Pi'ftslxm,  His  brain  beat  heart- 

like. 

Heartlikins:  see  HE.VKTIKIX. 

:  Hea'rtliness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HEABTLY  a. 
:iality,  heartiness,  sincerity. 

*435  Misvx  1'irc  tfLcn't  i.  xv.  32  Both  in  excellence  of 
wark  and  hartlynes  in  lufe.  1452  Declaration  in  Tytler 
Hist.  II.  387,  I  ..shall  take  thay  personnes  in 

bearttiBes  and  friendship. 

t  Hea'rtling.  Obs.  [f.  HEART  sb.  +  -LING.] 
Little  or  dear  heart  :  cf.  HEAKTIKIN. 

(  \fs  hfartlings  !  :  a  minced  oath  (  =  God's  heart  !). 

1598  SHAKS.  .^  ferry  W.  in.  iv.  59  Odd's-hart-lings,  that's 
a  prettie  iest  indeede. 

BCea'rtly,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  hertelyche, 
4-5  hertli,  -ly,  4-6  hertely,  5  hertlie,  (herte- 
lysshe),  5-6  hartlie,  -ly,  6  heartly.  ff.  HEART 
sb.  +  -LY  i  ;  cf.  MHG.  herzeluh,  Du.  hartelijk,  ON. 
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1.  Proceeding  from  or  seated  in  the  heart  ;  ex- 
pressive of  real  feeling  ;  earnest,  genuine,  sincere  ; 
=  HEAI;TV  4. 

1340-70  Alex.  -\  Dind,  961  5e  han  hertely  hate  to  oure 
hole  peple.  1388  WYI:I.IF  Jab  viii.  21  Til  thi  mouth  be  fillid 
wiih  lei^tir,  and  ihi  lippts  with  hertli  song.  1483  CAXTOX 
Cttto  I  j  b.  When  the  persone  hath  the  herte  fulle  of  herte- 
lyasbeloae.  <  1489  —  Sonncs  of  Aytuon  xix.  429  He  toke 
for  it  Cliche  a  hcrtly  sorowe. 

2.  Showing   genuine   friendliness  or  warmth  of 
affection;  cordial,  affectionate,  kindly;  =HEABTY-I. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  i!',  2124  Ariadne,  This  lady  smylith 
..at  his  hertely  wordis.  1563  WINJET  J-'onr  Scoir  Thre 
Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  96  As  ..  hertlie  mother,  haifand  com- 
un  of  hir  tribulit  sones.  1573  Let.  in  U'odr.  Soc. 
Misc.  289  Efter  maist  hartlie  commendatioun.  1600  Gow- 
n'Ss  Ci>ns/>ir.  in  Sckct.  Jlarl.  Misc.  (1703^  103  Without 
any  welcomming  of  his  maiestie,  or  anie  other  hartlie  forme 
of  entertainement. 

3.  Courageous,  spirited. 

1340-70  Atc.r.  fy  Dind.  95  As  J>e  heie  heuene  goodus 
wipherteli  |>ouhtus  So  a-wecchen  my  wit.  c  \qyiS\rGencr. 
3634  With  hertli  corage  and  manful  chere.  1533  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  598  To  caus  his  men  no  forder  for  to  fle, 
Bot  turne  agane  with  hartlie  mynd  and  will. 

4.  Vigorous,  severe,  sore. 

?r(  1400  Morte  Arth.  1835  Of  his  hertly  hurte  helyde  lie 
neuer.  I  bid.  2551  Hhtes  one  hellmes  fulle  hertelychedynttys. 

t  Hea'rtly,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  2-3heort(e)- 
liche,  3  hertelike,  -li,  4  hert(e)lich,  4-6  herte-, 
hert-,  hartly,  etc.,  5-7  hartely.  [f.  HEAKT  sb.  + 
-LY  2.  Perhaps  in  some  instances  merely  a  variant 
of  HEARTILY.] 

1.  \Viththeheart;  earnestly,  sincerely;  cordially; 
^HKAUTILY  i. 

ft  1115  "Juliana  75  Wei  him  \>e.  .heorteliche  sikeS  ofte  for 
his  sunncn.  n  1140  Vrciswi  in  Cott.  Horn.  185  Wend  me 
heorteliche  and  turn  me  allunge  to  J>e.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
20045  All  )>at  .  .herteli  it  heres  or  redes.  1393  LANCL.  P. 
PL  C.  xi.  84  He  helpeth  herteliche  alle  men  of  J»at  he  may 
aspare.  ci4»oCDL.  BKAUFORT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
I.  8  Trusty  &  welle  belouid,  I  grete  jow  herttely  well.  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  flrt  198  He..hftrtely  thanked  the  lady 
for  her  consent.  1583  STASVHUKST  sEtu-is  \.  (Arb.i  17  A 
labor  and  a  trauaile  too  plowswayns  hertelye  welcoom. 
1664-5  T,n.  WIXD^OK  in  Hatton  Corr.  U8?8)  46  Which  I 
am  hartely  glad  are  so  much. 

2.  With  courage  or  spirit  ;  courageously;  vigor- 
ously, with  might  and  main;   —HEARTILY  2. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16814  +  7  losephe  of  abaramathy,  Vnto 
pilat  hertly  went,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  11880)  298  A^en 
errours  J»t  bey  sowen  men  shulden  speke  hertliche.  c  1450 
Gchigros  tf  (><iu<.  849  Thai,  .girdit  out  suerdis.  .And  hewit 
on  han!  steill,  hartlie  but  houne. 

3.  \Vith  good  appetite  ;   =  HKARTILY  3. 

1589  L.  WRIGHT  Summons  for  Sleepers  Epistle  to  Rdr., 
The  first  friend  ..  deuoured  his  apple  hartely,  sound  and 
rotten  to 

4.  In  heart  :  opp.  to  in  body,  in  spirit. 

a  iz*$Aticr.  R.  40  And  stien  nu  heprtliche,  &  hwon  ich  deie 
gosiliche,  a  domesdeie  al  Iicomliche,into5e  bli.Si.cof  heouene. 

Heart  Of  grace,  phrase.  Forms  :  6  herte  a 
gresse  ;  6  hart  a  grasse,  hart  of  grease, 
grasse,  grace,  6-7  hart  at  grasse  ;  6-7  heart 
of  grasse,  h.  at  grasse,  7  h.  to  grasse,  a  grasse, 
7-8  h.  a  grace,  6-  heart  of  grace.  [Not  known 
before  1530  :  origin  and  early  form  uncertain. 

The  simple  take  heart  (-  F.  prcmirc  t  -trnr\  is  as  old  or 

older.    The  word-,  heart,  hart,  were  both  written  ftcrt(t't  hart 

in   i6th  c-       Hence  it  has  been  surmised  that  take  hcrtc  a, 

>-fasc,  was  orig.  a  punning  or  sportive 

•;.-rtc,  after  the  earlier  hertc  of  tfri-ss-', 

h.irt  fl/^Mite,  fat  hart  (sec  HAKI   i  b»  ;  and  that  when   the 

U  tempts  were  made  i 

•  '.ituting  grass  and  grace.     Of  course, 

hrart  ofgra*.  e  might  !>e  the  original,  and  al!  the  other  forms 

popular  corruptions  of  it  ;  ,,-.y  to  explain  grace 

in  such  a  connexion  ;  there  is  no  corresponding  F.  ca-ur  de 
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.     In  any  case,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  forms 
show  that  the  analysis  was  not  clear  even  in  the  i6th  c.] 

a.  in  phrase  to  take  h.  of  gr.,  h.  agr.,  to  pluck 
tip  courage.     Cf.  take  h<  r  49). 

1530  PALSGR.  748/1,  I  take  herte  a  gresse,  as  one  doth  that 
taketh  a  sodayne  courage  upon  hym,  je  j>rens  cucur  en 
/•anctt.  1548  UDAI.L,  etc.  fcrastH.  Par.  Matt.  xxii.  106 
They  takyng  hart  of  grace  agayne.  1560  BECON 
Ca.te.ch.  \Vks.  (15641  5163,  They  [evil  wive>]  shame  not  to 
answer.  .They  haue  bene  made  dolts  and  foles  long  inough  : 
it  i^  now  high  time  to  take  hart  of  grease  vnto  them.  There 
is  no  worme  so  vile,  but  if  it  be  troden  vpon  it  will  tourne 
again.  1562  J.  H  i  -v  Epigr.  118671  I4°  Thou 

lakest  hart  ut  not  hart  of  grace.     1567  MAI-LET 

Gr,  /-'crest  43  The  Fir  tree  ..  being  cut,  eyther  hindred  or 
hurt  . .  it  by  and  by  taketh  hart  a  grasse,  and  groweth  . .  a 
little  beneath  his  top.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin,  on  Dent,  clvii. 
.171  When  he  seeth  that  we  take  heart  of  grasse  against  him. 
1600  HOLLAXII  Lh-y  115  The  Commons  should  take  heart  of 
grasse  and  hold  up  head  againe.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting 
Acad,  ni  His  wife,  .took  heart -a- grace.  1718  ARBCTHNOT 
John  Bull  iv.  iy,  He  was  afraid  to  venture  himself  alone 
with  him.  At  last  he  took  heart  of  grace,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  it.  v.  §  10  (1740)  321  The  Loyalists  began  to  chum- 
up,  and  to  take  Heart-a-grace.  18*3  SCOTT  Qiientin  D.  \\, 
The  peasants,  who  at  first  shrunk  from  him  in  horror.. took 
heart  of  grace  as  he  got  to  a  distance.  1861  HUGHKS  Tout 
ti'  <  >.iyC  xxxtv,  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  Tom  began 
to  take  heart  of  grace.  1890  Times  14  Oct.  6/2  The  non- 
union labourers,  .took  heart  of  grace  and  applied  for  work. 

b.  Hence  to  get,  give,  keep,  gather  h.  of  gr, 

1587  HIGINS  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Sir  ^V.  Burdet  xv,  By  our 
1-^ses  they  gate  heart  of  grasse,  1591  HARIXGTON  Orl.  Fur, 
xxi.  xxxix,  His  absence  gaue  Him  so  much  heart  of  grace. 
1856  RANK  A  ret.  A\r//.  II.  xxi.  213  But  they  kept  heart  of 
grace.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  297  She  gathered 
heart  of  grace  to  meet  The  few  words  they  might  speak 
together. 

fc.  Also  i6-i7thc.  to  take  heart  (hart  at  grass,    \ 
to  grass.  Obs. 

1576  FLKMISG  Panopl.  l'.f>ist.  So  Taking  courage  and  hart 
at  grasse.      1579   LVLY   Eitphues  (Arb.)  65  Rise  therefore 
Euphues,  and  take  heart  at  grasse,  younger  thou  shalt  neuer 
be.     1602  CARKW  Cornwall  134  b,  Our  Foyens  tooke  heart    | 
at  grasse,  and.. stiffly  refused  to  vaile  their  bonets.     1631 
WEEVKR   Am.    Fun.    Men.    866   Animated  by  his   manly 
prowesse,  they  tooke  heart  to  grasse,  as  the  prouerbe  is. 
d.  In  other  expressions. 

(In  1600  perh.  associated  with  kerb  of  grace,  rue.) 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  3  After  I  had  eaten 
a  little  heart  a  grasse,  which  grew  at  my  feete,  I  feared  not. 
1703  R.  WILKINSON  iv.  /  'ice  Reclaimed  G  ij  b,  I  will  hide  my 
self  in  thy  Bosom,  and  be  not  far  from  thy  Heart  of  Grace. 

Heart-pea,  -piece,  -pit,  -purse  :  sec  HEART 
j*.  56- 

Hea'rt-piercing,  a,  [See  PIERCE  v.]  That 
pierces,  or  is  fitted  to  pierce,  the  heart  ;  Jig.  that 
appeals  keenly  to  the  heart  or  emotions.  Hence 
Hea'rt -piercingly  adv. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  xi.  30  The  point  of  his  hart-percing 
dart.  1647  TRAPF  COMM.  Matt.  xiii.  4  The  Pharisees  were 
not  a  button  the  better  for  all  those  heart-piercing  sermons 
of  our  Saviour.  1715-20  PoPE/So^xrv.  569  Heart-piercing 
anguish  struck  the  Graecian  host,  a  1797  MARY  WOLL- 
•  K.  Postkttm.  tt'ks,  11798)  I.  50  So  heart-piercingly 
pathetic  in  the  little  airs  they  would  sing_.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I.  u.  460  That  sweet  heart -pie  re  ing  melody. 

Hea'rt-quake.  [See  QUAKE,  and  cf.  earth- 
quake-.] Palpitation  of  the  heart ;  fig.  sudden  and 
violent  emotion,  as  of  terror,  delight,  etc. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  6  b,  Somtyme  commeth  it 
[palsy]  of  . .  swounynge,  hartquake,  and  superfluitye  of 
bloode.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vn.  188  Heartquakes  shook 
the  joints  Of  all  the  Trojans.  aijn  KICN  Anodynes  Poet. 


Camels  117  Ho%v  a  lip's  mere  tremble,  .cheek's  just  change 
of  colour . .  effect  a  heartquake. 

So  Hea  rt-quaking  vl>l.  sfi.  =  prec. ;  Hea  rt- 
quaking  ,:. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  f.  K.  vn.  xxxii.  114951  246  Herte 
qiukinge  other  Cardiacle  comyth  of  defawte  of  the  herte. 
a  1649  URUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  I'oems  Wks.  (1711)  25  This  great 
heart-quaking  dolor  wail  and  mourn. 

Hea'rt-qualm.  [Sce(ji  ALM.]  An  attack  of 
palpitation  or  faintness  of  heart ;  a\sojig. ;  cf.  prec. 

11611  S.  WARD  Li/t  of  Faith  (1627)  33  Vsing  it  ..for 
swones  and  heart  qualmes  only.  1635  SWAN  .•>/, \ :  M.  \  1670) 
205  Borage  . .  doth  greatly  hinder  swooning  and  hcart- 
qualms.  1673  JAXEWAY  Heaven  on  E.  (1847)  180  To  be 
cured  of  these  heart-qualms. 

Hea-rt-rending,  a.  [See  REND  v.]  That 
rends  the-  heart ;  terribly  distressing.  So  Hea'rt- 
rending  vbl.  sb.,  terrible  distress,  pangs  of  an- 
guish ;  Hea-rt-rendingly  adv. 

. i  1687  WALLER  (J.>,  Heart-rending  news  ..  That  death 
should  licence  have  to  rage  among  The  fair  [etc.].  1798 
,  ropnl.  (1817)  II.  45  The  heart-rending  soi^itmn 
of  seeing  his  children  starve.  1810  T.  JEFFERSON  11 'n't. 
(1830)  IV.  154,  I  had.. heard  of  the  heart-rending  calamity. 
1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Xapolam  (1855)  I.  xxi.  "343  As  a. . 
mother,  I  must  feel  the  heart-rendings  of  those  who  will 
apply  to  me.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xx.  333  The  trouble 
and  heartrending  of  sleepless  nights.  1890  Tctnplt!  Kay 
-'/'i£4^S  He.  .heard  her  heart-rendingly  beg  him  not  to  go. 

t  Hea'rt-root.  Obs.  Rarely  heart's-root. 
[See  R..,,Ti/..] 

1.  (Also  pi.  heart-roots!)  The  depth  or  bottom  of 
the  heart ;  the  seat  of  the  deepest  emotion  or  most 
genuine  feelings. 

c  laoo  yy/tt.  Coll.  Ham.  151  pe  tcare^  be  man  wepeS.. 
\va!le5  of  ^e  heorte  rotes,  swo  water  rloo  of  welle.  a  1300 


HEART-SHAPED. 

Cursor  M.  14892  He  luued  J>aim  in  his  hert  rote,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  471  It  tikleth  me  aboute  myn  herte 
roote.  1413  Pilgr.  •!>>:»•£•  iCaxton  1483'  iv.  xxxi.  So  He 
draweth  a  depe  sighe  fro  the  herte  rote.  1583  BABINGTON 
Comtnandm.  iv.  (1637)  39  Lamenting  the  same  euen  from 
our  heart  roots.  1650  S.  CLARKE  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  116 
I..  am  sorry  from  the  heart-root,  1822  Scon  AV^ft  xxvii, 
Bash  and  Battie,  blessings  on  the  heart's-root  of  ye  ! 

2.  A  sweetheart  ;  a  beloved  one. 

1522  SKELTON  ll'liy  not  to  Court  664  He  ys  the  kynges 
derlyng  And  his  swete  harte  rote.  1555  BRADFORD  in  Cover- 
dale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  322  Praye  f^r  me  myne  own  hart 
roote  in  the  Lord,  a  1765  (  V(/  Robin  of  Portingale  .\\vii, 
in  Child  Balltuis  in.  Ixxx.  (1885  241,  2  Eueralacke,  and  woe 
is  me,  Here  lyes  my  sweete  hart-roote  ! 

3.  The  tap-root  of  a  tree.  rare. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  863  The  best  [wood]  Is  found  in  ihu 
mid-t  of  the  Tree,  nour^h'd  by  the  Heart-root,  which 
straight  down  into  the  Ground. 

4.  ?     HBARTWOBT. 

1617  MINSHKU  Due  tor,  Harts-roote,  radix  cord  tails  : 
namque  radix  hujus  herbae  confortat  et  corroborat  cor. 

Hea-rt-scald,  -scad.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[See  SCALD  sb.~\  a.  —HEARTBURN,  b.  fig.  Dis- 

agreeable sensation,  disgust,  aversion. 

1629  Z.  liovD  Last  Bat  tell  1266  (  Jam.1  What  an  heart-scald 
should  this  bee  vnto  us,  that  wee  have  so  long  neglected 
this  best   part.     «  1774   FKMI;USMJ>N  Canlcr  ll'atcr   i 
i  1845)  2§  1  h°'  cholic  or  the  heart-scad  tease  us.    1822  :- 
Nigel  xiv,  A  look,  .that  suld  give  her  a  heart-scald  of  walk- 
ing on  such  errands.      1825  BKOCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss  ,  Heart- 
scaef,  any  thing  disagreeable  or  contrary  to  your  expectation 
or  wishes.     1886  in  Sni.  Sec.  7,c.i. 

Hea'rt-searching,  a.  [See  SEARCH  z/.]  That 
searches  or  rigorously  examines  the  heart  or  feel- 
ings. SoKea*rt-searching^.  ;  Hea'rt-searclier. 

1647  WARD  Sintfi.  Cobler  57  Into  what  importable,  -heart- 
searchings  you  will  be  ingulfed.  1685  BAXTER  Paraplir.  A'. 
T.  Matt.  x.  ii  Ministers  being  not  heart-searchers,  must 
pronounce  God's  Blessing  on  Men,  on  uncertainties,  a  1708 
DBVBUDGI  Thcs.  Theol.  11711)  III.  6  To  fear  Him  ..as  an 
heart-searching  God.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Hynni,  'Lord  in 
this  [etc.]  ',  Fill  me  with  h 


heart  -searching  fuars. 

Nov.  697  'i  The  somewhat  superfluous  heart-search- 
uigs  he  has  undergone. 

Heartsease,  lieart's-ease  (hauts,rz).  [See 
HKABTJ^.  and  EASE.] 

1.  (prop,  as  two  distinct  words.)  Ease  of  heart  ; 
tranquillity  or  peace  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  care 
and  trouble  ;  blithesomencss. 

14.  .  Chaucer  s  Clerk's  T.  378  (MSS.  Corp.  ;  Lansd.)  And 
wisly  bringe  hem  alle  in  hertes  eese  \v.r.  reste  and  esc]. 
1444-60  Paston  Lett.  No.  330  I.  443  To  his  plesaunce,  and 
to  your  herts  ease.  a  1569  KINGESMVLL  Confl.  Sa/ati 
(I5?8)  50  He  is  at  heartesease  both  in  mind  and  bodie.  1591 
l'r>>!t[<.  Rttignc  K.  John  n.  11611)  84  Hap  and  hearts-ease 
braue  Lordings  be  your  lot.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  1  1  1. 
iii.  32  In  mere  wantonness  and  heartsease  1  was  for  buffet- 
ting  the  moon.  1855  LONGF.  Hiaiv.  x.  265  Songs  of  happi- 
ness and  heart's-ease. 

2.  As  name  of  a  flower  or  plant.     In  i6th  c.  ap- 
plied both  to  the  Pansy  and  the  Wallflower  ;  at 
length  restricted  to  the  former. 

The  origin  and  occasion  of  the  name  are  not  clear.  By 
the  medieval  herbalists  the  pansy  and  wallflower  or  wall- 
gillifiower  (as  well  as  the  stock  gilliflouer  and  other  plants) 
were  included  in  their  genus  Viola.  Of  the  i6th  c. 
herbalists,  Turner  1548-51  has  *  heart's  ease'  only  as  a 
name  of  the  wallflower  ;  Lyte  in  1  578,  both  of  the  wallflower 
('viola  Iutea')and  'pances'  ('viola  tricolor').  But  Pals- 
grave 1530  applies  it  only  to  the  pansy,  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  general  usage  from  R.  Greene  onward. 

a.  The  Pansy  (I'iola  tricolor}',  more  esp.  the 
small  wild  form.  Also  extended  to  kindred  .species, 
as  the  Mountain  HeartWase  (V.  lutca  . 

1530  PALSGR.  229/2  Hartysease,  a  floure.  Ibid.  231/1  Hertes- 
ease,  incni'e  pcnscc,  1578  I.YTK  Dodocus  n.  n.  149  This 
fioure  is  called  ..  in  English  Pances,  Loue  in  idleness,  and 
Hartes  ease.  1671  S.U.MUN  S\n.  Mcd.  in.  xxii.  440  Viola 
Flammea,  Herba  Trinitatis.  .Hearts-ease,  it  is  Emollient, 
helps  Epilepsies,  i&zi  CLARE  /"///.  Minstr.  II.  97  True- 
love-li'  i:h  the  hearts-at-ease.  1828  MOORE  /// 

Omens  iii,  She  stole  through  the  garden,  where  heart's-ea^e 
was  growing.  i86a  HUXLLV  Lcct.  H'rkg.  Mtn  132  Hearts- 
ease and  red  clover,  .arc  fertilized  by  the  visits  of  the  b 

allusively.     1599  Life   Sir  T.  More   Commend.  Ep.    in 
Words  w.  Eccl.  £iog.  1.1853)  II.  47  The  golden  marygold  of 
obedience,  hearts-ease  of  a  settled  conscience.   1684  II  i 
Pilgr.  n.  loo  This  Boy  ..  wears  more  of  that  Herb  called 
Hearts-ease  in  his  Bosom. 

t  b.  The  Wallflower  (Chtirantkus  C/uiH}.  Obs. 
1348  TL  HNFK  Xtiiiit's  of  Herbcs  80  Viola  .  .  There  are 
diuerse  sortes  of  Leucoion.  One  is  called  in  english,  Cheiry, 
Hertes  ease  or  wal  (ielefloure.  .  it  hath  yealowe  floures.  1561 
—  Herbal  \\.  163  b,  Viola  .  .  that  hath  the  yelow  floure  .  .  is 
called  ..in  Englishe  Wai  gelouer  or  hartis  ease.  1562 
BfLLEYN  Dcf.  agst.  Slkncss  ^1579'  46  This  herbe  [Viola 
alba]  ..  is  commonly  called  Sweete  William  or  Hart?,  ease. 
1578  LYTE  Dodocns  it.  iii.  151  The  yellow  Gillofer  is  called 
.  .m  English  Wall  floures  and  Hartes  ease. 

C.  locally  in  U.S.  The  common  Persicary  or 
Peachwort  (Polygonum  Persian  ia  . 

d.  An  ornament  resembling  a  pansy  (lower. 
ai54J  Q.  KATH.  HOWARD  in  Burnet  Hist.  Rej.  III.  App. 
in.  Ixxii.  (1715)  III.  171  He  gave  mea  Heart's-  Ease  of  Silk 
for  a  New-  Year's  Gift. 

3.  slang.  (See  quots.) 

rtiToo  B.  E  l^ict.  Cant.  Cmv,  Hearts-ease,  a  Twenty 
shilling  piece;  al>o  an  ordinary  sort  of  Strong  Water. 
1785-96  (jK'jSK  Diet.  I'ulgar  T. 

Hea*rt-shapedf  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a 
heart,   especially  the  conventional   form 
23)  ;  cordate. 


HEART-SICK. 

1776  J.   LKK  /w.'nv/.  />V/.   (ed.  3)  Gloss.  408  Cordatnm 

iiaped  Leaf.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  I'lllage 

Ser.  i.  (1863)  100  Heart-shaped  and  triply  folded,  ami  'its 

root  Creeping  like  beaded  coral.     1866  Miss  YONGE  Dove  in 

Eaglets  N.  \.  (1880)  2  The  heart-shaped  shepherd's  purse. 

Hea'rt-sick,  a.     [f.  HEAUT  j/'.  +  SICK  a.} 

1.  Sick  at  heart  ;  _/^.  depressed  and  despondent, 
esp.  through  '  hope  deferred '  or  continued  trouble. 

1526  SKFLTON  Magnyf.  1640  Yet  I  am  not  harte  seke.  1638 
i;  tr.  Balzac**  Lett.  iVol.  II.)  127  The  League  is  dead, 
and  Spaine  hcartsicke.  1784  COWPER  Tusk  \\.  244  Chatham, 
heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame.  1793  Kcsid.  France 
(1797*  I.  442  Faint  and  heart-sick  with  the  unhealthy  air. 
1862  MRS.  H,  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  in.  xxiv.  (1888)444, 1  have 
concealed  our  troubles  until  I  am  heart-sick. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  heart-sickness. 
1591  GREENE  Maidens  Dr.  v.  So  was  this  Hinde  with 

Harc-sicke  pains  enthralled.  1644  VICAKS  ychcn:ah-Jirck2\ 
Ti>  recover  the  Kingdom  of  its  heart-sick  diseases.  1667 
Mi  MOM  P.L.  xi.  482  Qualmes  Of  heart-sick  Agonie.  1857 
\V.  COLLINS  Dead  Secret  vi.  i,  With  a  heart-sick  conscious- 
ness  of  the  slur  that  was  cast  on  her  birth. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Die/.,  Heart-Sick,  a  Distemper  inci- 
dent to  Oxen,  and  may  be  known  by  the  frequent  panting 
of  the  Flanks. 

Hence  Hea'rt-sickness,  heart-sick  condition. 

1726  Diet.   Rust.   icd.  3)  s.v.,    Heart-sickness   in  Oxen. 
1841  LYTTON  Nt.  $  Morn.  i.  v,  Catherine  was.. deadly  pale 
with  heart-sickness  and  dismay. 

He  art  SO  me  (ha-jts^m),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f. 
I  IK  ART  sb.  +  -SOME.] 

1 1.  Courageous,  spirited,  bold.  Obs. 

1567  Satir.  Pfftmt  Reform.  iii.  101  Now  euerie  Dowglas 
of  ane  hart  sum  mynde,  Think  on  dame  Margaret. 

2.  That  gives  heart  or  cheer  ;    that  rejoices  the 
heart ;  animating. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  49  The  citie 
[Aberdeen]  enioyes  ..  a  sthip  read,  or  hartsum  hauining 
place.  1634  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  no  Pray  for  well- 
cooked  meat  and  an  hart  some  Saviour.  1726  E.  ERSKINE 
Sfriu.  Wks.  1871  I.  288  What  a  lightsome  and  heartsome 
dwelling  place  the  believer  has.  1879  STEVENSON  Trar. 
Ci-.-cnncs  (1895)  191  Overhead  the  heartsome  stars  were  set 
in  the  face  of  the  night.  1889  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  121/2 
The  wild  thyme,  .filled  all  the  air  with  heartsome  fragrance. 

3.  Full  of  cheer  or  gladness  ;    cheerful,  merry, 
joyous,  blithe. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-f.  Misc.,  Pohvart  on  Green,  With  sangs 
and  dancing  keen  We'll  pass  the  heartsome  day.  1799-1805 
WORDSW.  Prdmie  vn.  29  Ye  heartsome  Choristers,  yu  and 
I  will  be  Associates.  1895  CROCKETT  Sweetheart  Trav.  129 
He  was  a  heartsome  cleric,  and  gave  us  jovial  greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
\Vith  good  heart  or  cheer  ;  cheerily,  blithely. 

1732  E.  ERSKINE  Serai.  Wks.  1871  II.  150  How  heart- 
somely  doth  faith  lay  claim  to  these  treasures.  1851  CARLYLE 
in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  184,  I  can  sit  down  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  talk  heartily  and  heartsomely. 

Hea*rt-sore,  sb.  [f.  HEART  sb.  55  a  +  SORE  sb.] 

1.  Pain  or  grief  of  heart ;  a  cause  of  such  pain. 

r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotu.  207  Cordis  contricia . .  l>at  is  herte 
sor  for  mannes  tyjene  slnne.  1535  STEWART  C ran.  Scot.  (1858) 
I.  17  Witli  siching,  sobbing,  and  with  greit  hart-sair.  1590 
SH-.NSKR  F.  Q.  n.  i.  2  That  godly  knight  . .  His  onely  hart- 
sore  and  his  onely  foe.  1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  114 
As  ./Kgina  to  Athens,  Aijjuij,  the  eiesore  thereof;  so  is  this  to 
Rome,  the  hartsoare  thereof.  1835  Miss  MITFORD  Country 
Stories (rt$o)  154  Chalcott  mill,  .was  to  Mrs.  Deborah  not 
merely  an  eye-sore,  but  a  heart-sore. 

t  2.  A  disease  of  horses,  etc.  (obs.  F.  enccem). 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Far  me  139  The  Enceur 
tnarg;  The  hart  sore  or  swelling  of  the  kernels  of  the  hart. 

Heart-sore,  a.  [f.  HEART  sb.  55  C  +  SORE  a.} 
Sore  or  grieved  at  heart ;  characterized  by  grief. 

1591  SHAKS.    Two  Gent.   i.  i.   30  With   hart-sore  sighes. 

1856  LEVER    Marlins  ofCro'M.  412   Heartsore   with    the 

uf  wealth.     1862  TROLLOPE  Ortey  /'.   xiii.  (1866)  98 

Every  word  that  the  dear,  good,  heart-sore  woman  spoke, 

told  ihe  tale  of  her  jealousy. 

Hea'rt-spoon.  Obs.  or  dial.  [See  SPOON  sb.] 
a.  The  depression  at  the  end  of  the  breast-  or 
brisket-bone,  called  also  spoon  of  the,  brisket  or 
stomach,  b.  The  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  navel 
or  midriff. 

£-1386  CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1748  He  feeleth  thurgh  the 
herte  spoon  the  prikke.  a  1728  KENNKTT  Etym.  Angl. 
Lansd.  MS.  1033  If.  174/2  Ha's  varra  seek,  it  warks  at  his 
heart-speaun.  1821  SCOTT  Kettihv.  xx,  I  will  whet  my 
dagger  on  his  heart-spone,  that  refuses  !  a  1825  FORBY  Voc* 
A".  Angtia^  Heart-spoon^  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Hea'rt-strike,  v.  rare.  [See  STRIKE  v.] 
trans.  To  strike  to  the  heart,  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  feelings  of.  So  He.vrt- stricken 
///.  a.  (  =  HEART-STRUCK  b)  ;  Hea-rt-strlckenly 
adv. 

^1637  B.  JONSON  tr.  Horace'  Art  Poetry  136  If  theyseeke 
to  heart-strike  us  That  are  spectators,  with  their  miserie. 
1797  T.  PARK  Sonn.  6  Heart-stricken  deeply  by  some  barbed 
gntf.  1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T.  (1851)  I.  iii.  44 
Cruel !  cruel  !  groaned  the  heart-stricken  bride.  1846  LAN- 
DOR  Wks.  '18531  I.  571/2  note,  So  heart-strickenly  and 
desperately  was  I  ashamed. 

Heart-strings  (vhaMt|Strinz),.v/>.  //.  [f.  HEART 

sb.  +  STRING  in  sense  '  sinew,  tendon '.] 

1.  In  old  notions  of  Anatomy,  the  tendons  or 
nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

1483  Cat/i.  An^t.  177/1  An  Hartstringe,  prccordia.  1530 
P,M.S<;R.  229 /_>  Hartestrynges,  MtirtfS de ciuvr,  1587  (i-ii  n- 
ING  De  Mornay  xv.  238  Tlie  head  ..  heart  ..  Liuer  ..  the 
Sinewcs,  HeartstringS]  and  Values  come  from  those  parts. 
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!     1643  PRYNNF.  Rome's  Klaster-P.  (1644)  34  Stabbing  [him]  first 
in  the  mouth,  next  in  the  heart-strings.     i88t  ROSSKTTI  Ball. 
'in.  (1882)  33  ( Jiice  she  sprang  as  the  heifer  spring*  With 
the  wolf's  teeth  at  its  red  heart-strings. 
2.  transf.  and_/f^. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.   30  To  seek  out  gemmes  ..  we 
plucke  the  very  heart-strings  out  of  her  [the  earth].     1652 
K.  SAUNDERS  Balm  to  heal  AV/.   Wounds  72  The  heart- 
strings of  . .  his  . .  arguments  are  cut.     1659  Kusmv.  Hist. 
Colt.  I.  537  The  Priviledges  of  this  House  . .  are  the  Heart- 
strings of  the  Commonwealth.    1896  Daily  Nws  4  June  6  '2 
The  engineer,  .holding  in  his  firm  grasp  the  heartstrings  of 
the  ship. 

b.  esp.  The  most  intense  feelings  or  emotions; 
the  deepest  affections  ;  the  heart. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vl  29  Her  hart  did  leape  and  all 

j    her  hart-strings  tremble,     a  1625  FLETCHER  Nice  I'aloitn. 

I    i,  The  falsest  woman,  That  ever  broke  man's  heart-strings. 

1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrew  i.  xiii,  A  young  woman,  whom 

he    loved   as   tenderly   as   he   did   his   heartstrings.      1857 

LIVINGSTONE   Trav.  Introd.  3  By  his  . .  winning  ways  he 

:    made  the  heartstrings  of  his  children  twine  around  him. 

c.  Often  with  allusion  to  stringed  instruments  of 
!    music. 

1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  i.  1982  [A  fiddler 
sings]  How  can  he  play  whose  heart  stringes  broken  are  ? 
1869  STURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxi.  2  Our  heart-strings  are 

I    evermore  getting  out  of  tune.     1887  LADY   M.   MAJKNDIE 
I    Precautions  III.  ii.  47,  I  will  play  on  your  heart-strings  as 
I  used  to  do. 

Hea'rt-Stmck,  ///.  a.  Struck  to  the  heart : 
!  f  a.  Keenly  affecting  or  distressing  the  heart  ^ofc.}. 
I  b.  Smitten  with  mental  anguish  or  dismay. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \\\.  t.  17  His  heart-strooke  injuries. 
1667  MII.TOX/*.  L.  xi.  264  Adam  at  the  newes  Heart-strook 
with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood.  1785  HUKNS  Cotter's 
Sat.  Nt.  61  Wi'  heart -struck  anxious  care.  1818  Miss 
MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  43  Were  you  not 
heart-struck  at  the  awful  catastrophe? 

Heartward  (hautwgjd),  a.  and  ado.  [See 
-\\Aiin.]  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  heart ; 
as  concerns  the  heart. 

1667  T.  COXE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  452  The  heart-ward  part 
of  the  Vein  to  receive  the  Maingy  Dog-blood.  1862  FROI'DI; 
in  Eraser's  Mag.  May,  Some  silent  heartward  way.  1883 
A.  MACLEAN  in  Memorial  Vol.  295  What  a  wasting  disease 
we  soon  discover  heartward. 

Hea'rt- whole,  a.    [See  WHOLE.] 

1.  Uninjured  at  the  heart ;  having  the  spirits  or 
courage  unimpaired ;  undismayed. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xxxiv,  Neuer  drede  the,  for  I 
am  herte  hole,  and  of  this  wounde  I  shal  soone  be  hole. 
1591  HORSEV  Trat>.  (Hakl.  Soc.'  201  He  is  as  hartt  hole  as 
ever  he  was.  1656  LD.  HATTON  in  Nicholas  Pap.  (Camdent 
III.28o,  I  haue  not  heard  from,  .the good  Earleof  N.. .  I  hope 
he  is  hart  whole.  17*1  NAISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  226 
I  >yiny  daily  by  Piecemeal ;  but  Heart-whole,  asheexpress'd 
it.  1843  SIR  T.  WATSON  Princ.  fy  J'ract.  Phys.  (1871)  I. 
xxviii.  600  The  mental  faculties  are  clear,  and  the  patients 
serene,  and  what  is  called  heart-whole,  to  the  last. 

2.  Having  the  affections  free ;  with  the  heart  un- 
engaged. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  49  Cupid  hath  clapt  him  oth1 
shoulder,  bu*  lie  warrant  him  heart  hole.  1712  STEELK 
Spect.  No.  288  P  i  Your  lyet  Heart-wholei  Admirer,  and 
devoted  humble  Servant.  Melainia.  1862  MRS.  RIDDELL 
//  'arid  in  Ch.  (1865)  314  Having  passed  heart-whole  through 
a  succession  of  London  seasons. 

3.  Whole-hearted  ;  free  from  hypocrisy  or  affecta- 
tion ;  sincere,  genuine. 

1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  11.  141  Any  Pilgrim  ..if  he  keeps 
Heart-whole  towards  his  Master.  1879  FARRAR  St.  I'aiil 
(1883)  353  The  Philippians  were  heart-whole  in  their  Chris- 
tian faith.  1886  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Lady  Branksmere  I. 
i.  18  Such  a  gay,  pretty,  heart-whole  laugh  I 

b.  Thorough,  thorough-paced,  unmitigated. 

1811  LAMB  Guy  Faux  Misc.  Wks.  11871)  370  This  arch- 
bigot,  this  heart-whole  traitor. 

Hence  Hea-rtwholeness. 

1882  H.  G.  MERIVALE  Faucit  of  B,  III.  n.  xiv.  69  That 
same  heartwholeness.  .had  been  exposed  to  some  dangerous 
siege-work.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A'.  Elsmere  III.  4  Calmly 
certain  of  her  own  heart-wholeness. 

Hea*rt-wise,  adv.  [See  -WISE.]  After  the 
manner  or  shape  of  a  heart. 

1727  KRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Horse  Shoe,  Leaves,  .made 
Heartwise  and  divided  by  a  crooked  line.  1865  SWINBURNE 
Ball,  of  Life  12  Shaped  heart  wise. 

Hea'rt-wood.  A  name  for  the  central  part 
of  the  timber  of  exogenous  trees,  hardened  and 
matured  by  age  ;  duramen. 

1801  KNIGHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  351  Ossified  within 
the  heart-wood.  1876  Oxford  Bible-Helps  113  Ebony  . .  is 
the  heart-wood  of  the  date-tree.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot. 
iii.  §  3.  80  In  all  trees  which  have  the  distinction  between 
the  sap-wood  and  heart-wood  well  marked,  the  latter 
acquires  a  deeper  colour. 

Heartwort  (hi"Jtw»it),     Also  hert-,  hart-. 

[From  form  of  leaves  (or  ?  seeds).] 

1.  The  plant  Aristolochia  Cleinatitis,  also  called 
Birthwort, 

<ri35o  O.  E.  Med.  Gloss,  in  Archxol,  XXX.  409  Hert- 
wort,  see  Wodebron.  Wodebron,  hot.  Fraximis  \1fraxi- 
nus],  1548  TURNER  Nawes  of  Herbes  15  Astrolochia  or 
round  hertworte.  find.,  Aristolochia  longa.  .bryngeih  furth 
fruite  lyke  blacke  peares  and  seede  lyke  menncs  hertes. 
1565-73  COOPER  T/u'sanrMS)  Aristolochia. .  Called  astrologe 
or  hartworte.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  in.  i.  314  Called,  .of  some 
Byrthwort  and  Hartwort.  1607  Toi'sru,  i-'onr-J'.  Beasts 
(1658)  269  Take  of  Aristoloch,  other  wist:  called  round  Hart- 
wort,  one  ounce.  1610  MAKKIIAM  Mas(cr/>.  n.  ct.vxiii.  483 
AristolochiS)  which Wfl  call  birthwurt,  or  Imrtwort. 


HEARTY. 

t2.   =  HARTWORT,  q.v.  Obs. 
t  3,  A  species  of  Mint.  Obs. 

1597  GI-RAKO  Herbal  11633)  68 1  The  fourth  [species]  is 
called,  .in  English,  Hart-woort,  or  Heart-mint. 

t  4.  A  local  name  of  Melilot.   Obs. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  120  In  some  places  of  Essex 
they  call  it  /fartiuort,  because  [it  causes]  heart  burnc  or 
paines  of  the  heart. 

Hearty  (ha-iti),  a.  (adv.}  and  sb.  Forms  :  see 
HEART  sb.  [f.  HEART  sb.  +'-v  i.]  Full  of  heart. 

1.  Full  of  courage  ;  courageous,  bold  (0Ar.).  In 
later  use  coloured  by  senses  4  and  5  :  /t-nlous ; 
energetic  or  thorough  in  one's  support  or  action. 

£1380  WVCUF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  286  Made  hem  hcrti  to 
die  for  be  love  of  \>e  treu|>e.    c  1400  Destr.  Troy  381  ;    I  h 
hertist  to  helpe  of  all  tlie  high  kynges.     Ibid.  8203 Triet 
men  ..  herty  to  stryke.     1509  H, \\vus  Past.  Pints,  x.xvin. 
lix,  Dame  Minerve  ..  Dyd  me  endue  witli  harty  harJynes. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.    II.   2192    Valiaunt   Capteynes  and 
hartie  Souldiours.      1684  DRYDEN  Kpil.  !o  CPUS; tint.- 
Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and  laws.     1704 
Rec.    Pennsylv.    II.    166    Persons    hearty   to   the    Kntflish 
Interest  and  Ciovernment.     1709  SWII;T  Adi-.  Rcli^.  \Vks. 
1755  II.  i.  i  IQ  Declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH   //'.   N.  i.  i.  (1869)   I.   10  When  he  first 
begins  the  new  work  he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  259  Two  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause. 

fb.  As  an  epithet  of  compliment:  ?  Great- 
hearted, magnanimous,  noble.  Obs.  (But  perh.  - 
prec.  'bold,  courageous1.) 

1552  LATIMER  M"ks.  11844)  I.  35°"  Esay,  that  hearty  pro- 
phet, confirmeth  the  same.  laid.  515  Judas  Maohabeus, 
that  hearty  captain.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
vi.  312  Thay  namet  him  a  hartie  horsman  \\j.genero si c<jititis\ 
or  a  noble  rydar. 

t  2.  I'ossesstd  of  understanding;  wise,  prudent, 
sagacious.  Obs.  rare. 

1382  WYCLIF  Deitt.  i.  13  ?yue  ge  of  gow  wise  men  ami 
herti  [Vulg.  gnaros\.  —  Job  xxxiv.  10  Therfore,  herty 
[Vulg.  cordati\  men,  hereth  me. 

3.  Full  of  kindly  sentiment  or  goodwill ;  exhibit- 
ing warmth  of  affection  or  friendly  feeling  ;  cordial, 
kind-hearted,  genial,  cheery. 

c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  238/1  Herty,  cordialis,  c  1490 
Plumpton  Corr.  83  In  the  most  harty est  wyse  I  recommend 
me  to  you.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Ckron.  (1568)  II.  757 
No  one  thing  ..  gat  him  ..  more  hartie  favor  among  the 
common  people.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  269  p  5  Our 
Salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  Sides.  1853  LYTTON 
My  Novel  \.  ii,  There  was  no  hearty  welcoming  smile  on 
his  face.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  iii.  30  Madame  Chris- 
tiansen, .was  hearty  and  warm-hearted  as  ever. 
b.  Merry,  blithe;  =HEAKTSOMK  3.  Sf. 

1768  Ross  Helenort  117  (Jam.)  Come,  deary,  gie's  a  sang, 
And  let's  be  hearty  with  the  merry  thrang. 

4.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  heartfelt,  genuine, 
sincere. 


.  ^ry's  Attat.  u888'  App.  iii.  129  Att  the  hartye  desyei  _ 
the  hole  court.  1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Semi.  Panics  Crosse 
36  His  repentance  was  so  harty,  that  [etc.].  1771  Jiomis 
Lett.  Iv.  292  He  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian.  1875  T.  W. 
HIGGINSON  Hist.  U.  S.  xxiv.  239  Jefferson  had  a  very  hearty 
faith  in  it. 

b.  Existing  in  the  heart ;  belonging  to  the  inner 
feelings,  rare. 

1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  Fr.  Heralds  \.  (1877)  55  Perceyvyng 
. .  the  sayde  boke  to  be  compyled  of  harty  malyce.  1674 
BREVINT  Saul  at  Endor\i4  Tho  they  keep  still  their  hearty 
thoughts,  they  do  quite  reform  their  Language;  they  are 
ashamed  to  say  in  England,  what  they  are  proud  to  do  at 
Rome.  1880  (i.  MEREDITH  Trag.  Com.  (1881)  60  His  in- 
most hearty  devil  was  i^lail  of  a  combat. 

5.  Giving  unrestrained  expression  to  the  feelings  ; 
vehement,  vigorous. 

a  1661  FULLER  ll'orthies,  Cambridge  (1840)  I.  318  Such 
hearty  laughters  and  other  passionate  gestures,  1727  SWIFT 
Gulliver  n.  iii,  After  an  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  1823  SCOTT 
Peveril  xx,  The  captain  bestowed  a  hearty  curse.  1840 
DICKENS  Bam.  Rud^e  xxxviii,  Mr.  Dennis  gave  him  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  back.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  ii.  48  Who  provoked  Fielding  to  a  co.irse 
hearty  burst  of  ridicule. 

f  6.  Of  disease:  Violent,  severe.   Obs. 

a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scotl.  vi.  (1677)  411  The 
Chancellor,  .contracted  a  hearty  sickness. 

7.  In  sound   health,  having  good  appetite  and 
spirits  ;  vigorous,  hale.     Also  eitphem.  tipsy  \ 

1552  HULOET,  Hartye  not  beynge  syckt,  sattus,  fa/ens  in 
corpore.  1662  R.  MATHEW  Unl.Alch.  §  22. 13  He  was  hearty 
and  eat  his  meat.  1727  Philip  Qnarll  (.1816'  41  He  awoke 
in  the  morning  refreshed  and  hearty.  1818  Edin.  h.-'en. 
Courier  8  Oct.  (Jam.),  The  pannel  was  hearty,  but  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  could  walk  very  well.  1828  L  raven  Dial. 
s.  v.  Hearty^  Shoe's  feaful  hearty  to  her  meat.  1844 
W.  H.  MAXWELL  Sports  -s  Adv.  Scotl.  xxxiii.  (1855*  266 
His  honour  was  riding  home  hearty.  1858  Losci  J/. 
Standish  v.  73  Square  built,  hearty,  and  strong,  with  an 
odour  of  ocean  about  him. 

8.  Of  food   or  drink  :   Yielding  good   nourish- 
ment ;  strengthening,  invigorating. 

1617  MARKHAM  Caval.  vi.  17  This  foode  is  verie  hartie. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  II'.  A',  i.  xi.  (1869)  I.  171  Bread  of  oat- 
meal is  a  heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than  wheaten 
bread.  1796  MKS.  (  ii.^st.  ( \Wivrv  xv.  265  It  is  a  very  lie-art y 
ill-ink.  1871  NAI-HEYS  /'>;-:'.  ff  Cure  Pis.  \.  ii.  58  Mutt'  D 
lamb  have  the  reputation  of  being  less  he:irty . .  than  bet:!". 

0.  Of  a  meal  or  portion  oi  food  or  drink  ;  Satisfy- 
ing to  the  appetite;  abundant,  ample,  full. 


HEASCEN. 

1593  Bruchus  Bo.-i'  ^809)  II.  308  They 

applied  themselves  to  ihe  harty  carouse.      1596   S, 


In  a  hearty  and  prolonged  repast. 

10.  Of  soil,  land,  etc. :  In  good  heart,  well  fitted 
to  bear  crops. 

•573  TI-SSER  Hint.  xix.  (1878)  49  Thistles  so  growing.. 
,-th  land  to  be  hartie  and  strong.  1719  LONDON  & 
Cotnpl.  C,ard.  314  Strun.;er  and  more  hearty  Lands. 

1871  BEEVF.R  Daily  Life  Fann  Sept.  182  There  was  plenty 

uf  wet  hearty  muck  put  underneath. 

11.  Of  timber:  Consutmg  of  heart-wood;  strong, 
durable. 

1624  WOTTON  A  rchit.  i,  Oake  and  the  like  true  hartie  timber. 
1776  (J.  SKMPLE  Building  in  ll'a/fr  115  Hearty  and  sound 
ir.     1884  West.  Morn.  News  30  Aug.  1/5  The  oak  is . . 
and  very  hearty. 

12.  Comb.,  as  hearty-hale,  -mild. 

1591  SPKNSKR  Mviop.  198  Sound  Savorie,  and  Bazil  hartie- 
hale.  1592  SYLVESTER  Tri.  Faith  \.  xv,  Repentance,  Hope, 
and  hearty-milde  Humility. 

B.  adv.  or  quasi-*/!'.   =  HEARTILY. 

1753  FOOTK  F.ng.   i>i  Paris  Prol.,  At  your  tragedy  sure 
they   laugh'd   hearty   enough,      a  1863  THACKEKAY  Fatal 
.  i.  I  don't  think  I  ever.. ate  more  hearty. 

C.  sb.     1.  The  adj.  used  absol. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10053  Hard  was  the  hurtelyng  tho  herty 
Ijetwene. 

2.  A  hearty  fellow ;  a  brave,  vigorous  man  ;  esp. 
in  phr.  My  hearty  !  Afy  hearties  !  used  in  address- 
ing sailors.  Hence,  a  sailor,  a  jack-tar. 

1839  MARRYAT  Phant.  Ship  xli,  You  might  . .  have  let  me 

had   a  side-rope,  my  hearties.      1841    I.KVER  C.  O' MalUy 

xxxvi,  Munsoon,  my  hearty,  how  goes   it  ?      1890   W.  C. 

i  i.  My  Shipmate  Louise  II.  xvi.  38  The  lively  hearty 

in  the  bows  hooked-on. 

f  Heascen,  v.  Obs.  Also  I  hyscan,  hiscan. 
[OF,,  hyscan,  f.  husc  insult,  scom,  mockery.] 

1.  trans.  To  mock,  deride,  taunt. 

£  1000  Ags.  Ps.  <Speltn.)  ii.  4  (Kosw.i    Se3e  eardab  on 
heofonum    hyscb   by.      c  looo   Lamb.    Psalter  xxxii[i].    to 
. '  He  hiscj?  xebeahtas  ealdra.     a  1225  Juliana  5  Hire 
fie.shliche  feader.  .heascede  mest  men  be  weren  cristene. 

2.  intr.  To  rail,  utter  taunts. 

c  1000  \Vvlfstan  235  ^25  ponne  hyscte  he  on  Sa  godcundan 
lareowas.  c  1930  Halt  Meid.  31  Inker  ei5er  heasci  wi3 
o5er. 

Hease,  variant  of  HEEZE. 
Heast,  obs.  form  of  HEST,  HIGHEST  a. 
Heat  'lift;,  si'.  Forms:  I  hseto,  hsetu,  hfete, 
2  3  heete,  2-6  hete,  3,  6-7  heate,  6-  heat,  (4-5 
hette.heite,  4-6  heete,  Sc.  heit,  4  -5  het,  5  heyte, 
;;  6  heet).  [OE.  hstu,  hivto,  str.  fcm.,  also 
Art'te  wk.  fern. ;  the  former  =  OKris.  hfte,  MDu. 
hete,  heete,  heite,  O1IG.  A«V:-OTeut.  *haitiii-,  f. 
*haito-  HOT:  cf.  brede,  heal  sbs. ;  hitte corresponds 
to  a  type  */iaitjSn-.  Other  words  from  same  root 
(/ii/,  Aft.  Aai/),  differing  in  ablaut-grade  and  suffix, 
are  Ger.  hilze,  OHG.  hizza,  OS.  hittia,  Du.  hitle  :— 
OTeut.  *hitja-,  also  ON.  hite  masc.,  and  Goth. 
luitS  fever.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  hot ;  that  quality  or  con- 
dition of  matter  which  produces  the  sensation  de- 
scribed in  b;  often  regarded  as  a  substance  or 
thing  contained  in  or  issuing  from  bodies :  esp. 
In  ordinary  use,  A  high  or  sensible  degree  of  this 
quality  ;  the  condition  of  being  hot ;  high  tempera- 
ture ;  warmth. 

c  825  /  >v/.  Psalter  xviii.  7  [xix.  6]  Ne  is  se  8e  hine  ahyde 
from  haeto  his.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  pa:re  sunnan  ha;to  be 
bas  eorban  hlyweb.  ciaoo  Triti.  Coll.  Hotn.  119  rir 
haued  on  him  bre  mihtes,  on  to  giuende  hete,  oSer  to  giuende 
liht  [etc.]  c  I20OOHMIN  1487  |>u.  .grindesst  itt,anndcnedesst 
it,  And  harrdm-sst  itt  wibt>  hajte.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  2248 
pe  hettetr'.r.  hete]  o  be  sun.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mag- 
dalena  116  pe  sret  nejt  of  J,e  ^one.  c  1440  Promp.  Pat-'. 
238/1  Hete,  Cfilor,  estus.  1547  J.  HARRISON  h'..\'liort.  Scottcs 
<i  vij  a,  If  there  should  bee  twoo  sonnes,  it  wer  perill 
tht-ir  two  heates  should  burne  vp  al  the  arlh.  1553  GAU 
Rifltt  \\iy  108  As  heit  procedis  fra  y°  fyr.  1385  T. 
\V .\SHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  \  "<>v.  i.  viii.  7  b,  The.  -stoves  of 
Germanic  in  the  whiche  with  a  small  heate  they  do  breed 
and  hatch  their  e^ges.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  39  A 
1  hermometer,  thus  marked  and  prepared,  will  be  the  fittest 
Instrument  to  make  a  Standard  of  heat  and  cold.  1731 
ARHL'THNOT  Aliments  6  The  Heat  in  Land  Animals  helps 
likewise  to  the  Solution  of  the  Aliment.  1870  JKVONS 
Elem.  Logic  xxxiii.  291  Heat  means  ordinarily  the  excess  of 
temperature  above  the  ordinary  mean. 

b.  The  sensation  or  perception  of  this  quality  or 
condition  ;  one  of  the  primary  sensations,  produced 
by  contact  with  or  nearness  to  fire  or  any  body  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  various  other 
causes,  e.g.  by  any  agency  that  quickens  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

tin  early  use  not  easily  separable  from  that  which  causes 
the  sensation,  the  external  or  internal  quality  (senses  1,4); 
see  esp.  quots.  1225,  1375  in  4  c.) 

a  1704  [see  2].       1704   j.   HUTTON  Philos.  Light,  etc.  19 
When  we  approach  the  fire,  our  sense  informs  us  in  a  par- 
ticular manner ;  and  this  we  name  heat,  which  is  then  purely 
a  sensation.     1855   BAIN  Stnses  f,   Int.    I.   i.   §  6  V. 
neither  feel   nor   know  heat,  exi  ept  in  from 

cold.  1865-72  W\ris  Diet.  Ctirm.  III.  15  Tin-  word  ll':at 
is  used  in  common  langn;  the  name  of  a  par- 

ticular kind  of  -.ei  aiuii  ';f 
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matter  in  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  this  sensation 
in  us. 

c.  \Yith  adjectives  of  colour,  used  in  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  metals  and  some  other  substances 
when  at  certain  high  temperatures,  as  BLUE  heat, 
KEI>  heat,  WHITI  A4S/;  also  with  other  defining 
words,  as  ANIMAL  heat,  BLOOD-HEAT,  FEVER  heat, 
etc.:  see  these  words. 

1703  MOXON  Mcch.  Ex.  8  Several  degrees  of  Heats  Smiths 
take  of  their  Iron.  .As  first,  a  Blood-red  Heat.  Secondly,  a 
White  Flame  Heat.  Thirdly,  a  Sparkling,  or  Welding  Heat. 

2.  In  Physics,  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  elastic 
material  fluid  (CALORIC),  of  extreme  subtility, 
attracted  and  absorbed  by  all  bodies;  now  held 
to  be  a  form  of  ENERGY,  viz.  the  kinetic  and 
potential  energy  of  the  invisible  molecules  of 
bodies,  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one 
body  to  another,  whether  in  contact  (see  CON- 
DUCTION 6,  CONVECTION)  or  separated  (see  RADIA- 
TION) :  in  the  latter  case,  the  energy  during  the 
transmission  takes  the  form  of  (b.)  Radiant  heat, 
which  is  not  properly  heat  at  all,  but  the  energy 
of  vibration  of  the  intervening  ether,  being  identical, 
within  a  certain  range  of  wave-length,  with  light. 

1626  BACON  Syk'a  §  99  It  is  certaine,  thai  of  all  Powers 
in  Nature,  Heat  is  the  chiefe.  1665  R.  HOOKK  Microgr.  37 
Heat  is  a  property  of  a  body  arising  from  the  motion  or 
.imitation  of  its  parts;  and  therefore  whatever  body  is 
thereby  toucht  must  necessarily  receive  some  part  of  that 
motion,  whereby  its  parts  will  be  shaken.  Ibid.  Table  248 
Experiments  to  shew,  that  bodies  expand  by  heat.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  121  note,  Heat  and 
Fire  differ  but  in  degree  :  and  Heat  is  Fire,  only  in  lesser 
quantity.  Fire  I  shall  shew  to  be  a  Fluid  consisting  of 
Parts  extremely  small  and  light  and  consequently  very 
subtile,  active,  and  susceptive  of  Motion,  a  1704  LOCKE 
fclem.  .\'itt.  riiil.  xi.  (R.1,  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of 
the  insensible  parts  of  the  object ;  which  produces  in  us 
that  sensation,  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot : 
so  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but 
motion.  1760  J.  BLACK  Inq.  Nat.  Heat  529  But  heat  is 
evidently  not  passive ;  it  is  an  expansive  fluid,  which 
dilates  in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  subsisting  among  its 
own  particles.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5*  II.  10  Heat 
cannot  be  exhibited  apart,  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or 
inertia,  c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  Nat.  iii,  79  Whenever  we 
diminish  the  attraction  of  cohesion  we  absorb  heat.  1862 
H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  ir.  viii.  §  66  That  mode  of  force 
which  we  distinguish  as  Heat,  is  now  generally  regarded  by 
physicists  as  molecular  motion.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT 
Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  385  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat  . .  is 
based  upon  the  conclusion  from  experiment  that  heat  is  a 
form  of  energy. 

b.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  P  kilos.  I.  iv.  App.  157 
The  nature  and  properties  of  what  has  been  called  radiant 
heat.  1800  HERSCHF.L  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  291  If  we  call 
light,  those  rays  which  illuminate  objects  and  radiant 
heat,  those  which  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
light  be  essentially  different  from  radiant  heat?  a  1832  SIR 
J.  LESLIK  Dissert,  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  646/2  Scheele 
pursued  a  similar  path.  .[That]  which  streams  immediately 
from  its  source  in  rectilineal  directions  ..  he  designated 
[c  *77$]  by  the  phrase  Radiant  Heat,  which  has  since 
become  a  favourite  appellation.  1834  MRS.  SOMEHYIU.E 
Connect.  Phys.  Sc.  xxv.  (1849)  240  Radiant  heat  passes 
through  the  gases  with  the  same  facility  as  light.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  309  Radiant  heat 
from  an  open  fire. 

C.  Latent  heat  (Physics^ :  the  heat  required  to 
convert  a  solid  into  liquid  or  vapour,  or  a  liquid 
into  vapour;  which,  as  it  does  not  raise  the  tem- 
perature and  so  become  sensible  to  the  touch  as 
warmth,  was  regarded  as  being  absorbed  and 
remaining  latent  in  the  resulting  liquid  or  vapour. 

Now  viewed  as  the  energy  absorbed  during  the  change  of 
state,  partly  in  increasing  the  molecular  potential  energy 
of  the  body,  and  partly  in  compressing  external  bodies. 

c  1757  J.  BLACK  Lect.  (1803)  I.  157  Considered  as  the 
cause  of  warmth,  we  do  not  perceive  its  presence  ;  it  is  con- 
cealed or  latent,  and  I  gave  it  the  name  of  latent  heat. 
1765  REID  Let.  Wks.  I.  42/2,  I  have  attended  Dr.  Black's 
lectures  hitherto.  His  doctrine  of  latent  heat  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  yet  heard  that  is  altogether  new.  1787  KKIR 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  277  The  heats  absorbed  and  ren- 
dered latent,  as  some  late  philosophers  express  themselv*  s. 
1799  Phil.  Mag.  III.  419  A  great  quantity  of  vaporific,  or.  as 
it  is  called,  latent  heat,  is  carried  off  by  the  steam  of  water. 
1830  LVELL  Prtnc.  Geol.  I.  406  A  portion  of  the  steam  is  at 
first  condensed  into  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  by  the  latent  heat  evolved. 

d.  Specific  heat  (Physics):  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  substance  to  a 
given  extent  (usually  one  degree)  ;  it  is  calculated 
relatively  to  some  standard  substance,  usually 
water  (see  quot,  1871),  and  forms  a  measure  of 
j  the  given  substance's  capacity  for  heat. 

«i83*  SIR  J.  LESLIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  645^  The 
best  series  of  experiments  on  the  distribution  of  heat  among 
!  different  bodies  was  performed  before  the  year  1784  by 
Professor  Gadolin  of  Abo,  who,  rejecting  the  notion  of  Capa- 
city, introduced  the  unexceptionable  expression,  Specific 
Heat.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  -Vr/.,  etc.,  s.v.,  The  term  specific 
heat  is  applied  to  the  quantity  of  thermometric  heat  required 
to  raise  different  substances  to  the  same  temperature.. The 

specific  heat  of  water  being  —  i,  that  of  oil  is  0-5.     1863 
M.L  Heat  (1870;  139  As  th<-  sptM  itic  heat  increases,  the 

atomic  weight  diminishes,  and  ~'ifc  ->cr&a.     1871  M.v 

The.  Heat~\\\.  66  The   Specific  Heat  of  a  body  is  the  ratio 

of  the  quantity  of  heat  required  tu  i  -y  one 

degree  to  the  quantity   required  '-qual    weight 

ot  u . .,  •>-.    1881  Xatnr<   N'u.  627.  15  Platinum 

pec  i  fie  heat  of  only  "032. 
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HEAT. 

e.  Atomic  heat,  molecular  heat  (Chem.)  :  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  into  its 
atomic  or  molecular  weight ;  see  quots. 

1850  GRAHAM  Elem.  Chem.  I.  139  The  atomic  heat  of 
bodies,  as  it  is  named  by  this  chemist  [M,  Regnault,  1841), 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  observed  specific  heat  of 
each  body  by  its  equivalent.  1865-72  \V,vn>  Diet.  Chem. 
III.  37  Within  certain  classes  of  allied  compounds  ..  the 
molecular  heats  of  the  substances  . .  or  the  products  of 
their  specific  heats  into  their  molecular  weights  ..  are  ap- 
proximately equal  ..  As  a  rule,  the  molecular  heat  of  -.olid 
compound  bodies  increases  with  the  number  of  atoms 
contained  In  their  molecule. 

3.  spec.  A  hot   condition  of  the  atmosphere  or 
physical  environment ;    hot  weather  or   climate  : 
often  spoken  of  as  an  agent  perceptible  by  its  effect* 
(cf.  COLD  sb.  I  a). 

c8zs  I'esp.  Hymns  viii.  8  Bledsiaft  cele  and  haetu  dryhten. 
{- 1000  .-Igs.  (,.  Matt  xx  12  Gelice  us  \>e  b;cron  byr|>c; 
bises  d-t^es  hasten.  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Pr.  Come.  1438  N<  .u 
es  cald,  now  es  hete,  Now  es  dry,  and  now  es  wete.  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen.  viii.  22  All  the  daies  of  the  erthe,  seed  an<1 
ripe,  coold  and  hete,  somer  and  wynter,  nyjt  and  day, 
shulen  not  rest,  c  1420  Fallad.  on  Hnst\  i.  41  If  hit  [water) 
be  cole  in  hete  an  lulce  in  colde.  1:1470  HINKV  tt'alltuc 
iv.  2  In  September.  .Quhen  passyt  by  the  h>vhi  was  off  the 
hette  [v.r,  heit].  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1145  Some  dark  deep 
desert  . .  That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
1697  DRVDEN  t'irg.Georg.iv.  581  Weary  with  his  Toil,  and 
scorch'd  with  Heat.  1799  M.-d.  JrttL  I.  78  Throughout  a 
great  part  of  September,  the  heat  continued  with  little  sign 
of  abatement.  1870  I.OWKLL  Study  Wind.  4,  1  had  not  felt 
the  heat  before,  save  as  a  beautiful  exaggeration  of  sun 
shine. 

b.  (with  //.)  An  instance  of  this  condition  ;  a 
hot  period  or  season. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  106  The  cheles  bothe  and  eke  the 
betes.  1448  /Vvst'  C/tttm.  in  R.  Gl<ntc,  (1724*  520  This  yere 
1252]  was  a  gret  hete  and  droughthe  in  Engelmul.  1526 
3KELTON.l/rtjf«j//C  is  After  a  hele  oft  cometh  a  stormy  colde. 
1573  80  BARBT  w4ftr.  H  333  The  great  heates  are  abated. 
1760  72  tr.  Juanfy  UHoa's  \'oy.  (ed.  3)  II.  267 The  heats  not 
being  excessive,  nor  the  colds  severe.  1856  STANI.KY  Sinai 
$  fat.  \.  1. 19  The  chief  resorts  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  during 
the  summer  heats. 

C.  A  hot  place  ;  a  fire. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxviii.  3  An  eddre,  whanne  she  cam 
forth  fro  the  heete,  asailide  his  hond.  a  1400  Sir  I\>rc,  862 
Hekeste  the  wiche  in  the  hete.  1611  BIBLK  Acts  xxviii.  3 
There  came  a  Uiper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his 
hand. 

d.  High  temperature  produced  by  fermentation 
or  putrelaction,  as  in  a  hotbed ;  hence  applied  concr. 
to  a  hotbed,  esp.  in  phr.  in  heat. 

c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  v-  49  1'hei  . .  coveren  hem  [Eyren 
of  Hennes,  etc.]  with  Hete  of  Hors  Dong,  with  outen 
Henne,  Goos  or  Doke,  or  any  other  Foul.  1664  EVKLYN 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  189  The  Dung.. must  have  pass'd  its 
first  Heat,  lest  apply'd  before,  it  burn  the  Plant.  1724 
MILLER  &m/.  Diet. s.v.,  All  Heat  of  Hot-Bed*.  Mr.  Bradley 
say-;,  proceeds  from  fermentation.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Cardt-n.  xix.  (1815)  385  Some  chuse  to  forward  them  on 
heat,  in  March  and  April.  1887  Gardt'niHi^  3  Dec.  531/1 
Those  that  are  wanted  to  come  in  early  may  at  once  be  put 
in  heat.  1887  Ibid.  17  Dec.  567/3  Strike  them  ..  in  a 
moderate  bottom-heat. 

4.  As  a  quality  or  condition   of  animal  bodies. 
a.  The  normal  high  temperature  of  the  body  in 
warm-blooded  animals;  the  warmth  characteristic 
of  a  living  body  (natural  heat,  "vital  heat). 

1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  328  Whan  we  holde  waxen,  Whan 
mime  lakken  our  limus  &  lesen  our  hete,  We  schulle  for- 
leten  oure  lif.  1390  C'MIWER  Cnnf.  I.  251  The  life  hatli  lost 
his  kindely  hete,  And  he  lay  dede  as  any  stone.  1563  W. 
FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  31  The  vitall  heat  is  quite  extin- 
guished. 1697  DRYDEN  /Emid  in.  397  Astonished  at  the 
sight,  the  vital  heat  Forsakes  her  limbs. 

b.  High  temperature  in  the  body  arising  from 
a  disordered  condition,  as  in  inflammation  or  fever ; 
inflamed  or  feverish  state. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  82  Gif  se  lichoma  hwaer  mid  hefi- 
fchere  ha;to  sy  Rebys^od.  Ibid.  84  Wi>  wunda  hatum  ^enim 
bonne  wexbrsedan  fm  wyrt  c  1205  LAY.  30550  pa  iwarS  be 
king-.hafde  bat  uuel  hate,  a  1535  MORE  It'ks,  572  (R.)  No 
more  then  the  heate  of  a  feuer  ts  a  right  natural  heate. 
1573-80  BARKT  Afa.  H  333  It  helpeth  the  head  ach,  the 
burning  heat  of  the  eius,  and  other  inflammations.  1597 
GERARDF,  Herbal  (1633)  171  The  iuyce  |of  onions!  taketh 
away  the  heate  i  f  scalding  with  water  or  uyle.  1782  Miss 
HI-KNKY  Cecilia  I.  viii.  272  The  burning  heat  of  his  skin. 
1862  J.  B.  HARRISON  Lett.  Dis.  Children  192  There  is  room 
for  more  apprehension.,  if  there  be  no  febrile  heat. 

c.  A  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the  general 
surface  temperature  is  higher  than  usual,  producing 
the  sensation  described  under  i  b;  the  state  of  feel- 
ing hot. 

a  1225  Lee.  Kath.  1701  Ne  eileS  J>er  nn  mon  ..  nowSer 
heate  ne  cnele   nowSer  hunger  ne  hurst,    c  1375  Si 
Saints,  Paulus  912  He  tholit  ..  bath   ^rret  In 
c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xx.  452   For  there  nys  noo 
man  so  oolde,  but  he  sholde  soone  gete  hete  there  wythin 
a  lityll  while      1573-80  BARET  Ah<.  H  333  When  thcj 
in  heate  with  drinking.     1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olt.  ii,   When.- 
over-toil'd,  her  heat  to  cool.  She  bathes  her  in  the  p!< 
Pool.      1887   P'civss  CHRISTIAN  Mem.    Margr  i 
383  The  soldiers  . .  having  got  into  a  fearful  state  of  heat, 
threw  themselves  into  cold  water. 

d.  with  a  (rarely  in  //.    :  An  instance  of  this 
bodily  condition,     f  To  catch  ot  get  a  heat:  to  be- 
come hot  or  warm 

.11400-50  AU'.\-antttr  }£o}  A    litill   dry^iiyiifjf  of  dewe  . . 
Lhe]  bringis  it  to  oura  bud*  kyng  t..  bn 
1508  Hi  MIAH  Vita  mariit  II  V;;.v«  222  Me  think  ther  haKlin 


HEAT. 

$ow  a  hete,  as  $e  sum  harme  alyt.     a  1529  SKELION 
Balettys  Poe  II.  22  After  her  cold  she  coughta 

hete.  1589  PI'ITENHAM  /-'Vs'.  /'.v.s/1'  in.  \.\iv.  .Arb.)  302  When 
she  walketh  apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a  heate 
in  the  colde  mornings.  1887  RITA  Latiy  Xaucyt  i.  ix.  37 
I'o  commence,  he  was  in  a  profuse  heat, 

1 5.  In  medieval  physiology,  as  a  quality  of 
'  elements  ',  '  humours  ',  and  bodies  in  general  : 
see  HOT  a.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Co*f.  III.  TOO  The  drie  coler  with  his  hete 
By  wey  of  kinde  his  propre  sete  Hath  in  the  galle.  1398 
TREVISA  BarUt,  De  P.  R.  in.  xiv.  ',1495)  58  Bi  hete  and 
wete  the  vertue  inmutatiua  werkyth  the  softer  substaunce. 
1610  BARROI'GH  Metk.  Fkysick  \.  ii.  (1639)  2  By  heat  in  this 
Chapter  is  meant  a  hot  distemper  without  any  kind  of 
humour.  1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  758  Doues  are  the  fullest 
of  Heat  and  Moisture  amongst  Birds. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  '  hot'  in  taste  ;  strength 
or  pungency  of  flavour. 

1586  Ii.  YOUNG  o.    .•  ,?«r\  iv.  100  b,  She  caused 

the  heate  of  the  wine  to  be  delayed  with  water.  1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  in.  vii.  21  The  heat  of  the  Ginger.  1626 
BACON  Syfaa  §  863  The  Root  [orris  root]  seemeth  to  ha  tie  a 
Tender  dainty  Heat. 

7.  A  redness  or  eruption  on  the  skin,  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  of  heat,  or  indicating  inflammation. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  11633}  999  The  ripe  Straw-berries., 
take  away,  .the  rednes.se  and  heate  of  the  face.  1676  Lwd. 
Xo  1146.4  A  black  brown  [NasJ  having  a  httle  heat 
on  his  fore-feet,  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  57  F  5,  I  have 
seen  a  Woman's  Face  break  out  in  Heats,  as  she  has  been 
talking  against  a  great  Lord.  1773  \.titU\  The  History  of 
a  Gentleman  cured  of  Heats  in  the  Face. 

b.  Prickly  heat :  .1  skin  disease  common  in  hot 
climates  {Lichen  tropicus  ,  characterized  by  minute 
papulae  formed  by  the  hyperEemia  of  the  sweat  fol- 
licles. 

1736  WESLEY  Jt'ts.  11872  1.37  She  had  only  the  prickly 
heat,  a  sort  of  rash,  very  common  here  in  summer.  1874 
DUNGUSOM  Med.  Diet.,  Prickly  Heat,  Lichen  Tropicus. 
The  pimples  are  bright  red  - .  with  heat,  itching,  and 
scratching. 

t  8.  A  heating  'in  phr.  to  give  a  heat  to}.  Obs. 
exc.  as  in  b. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  22  Sette  it  on  be  fyre,  an  ?if  it 
an  hete.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  77  Thay  gaif  thame 
in  the  fyre  a  heit.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph,  u.  (Arb.i  114, 
I  woulde  desyre  all  bowyers  to  season  theyr  staues  well,  to 
woorke  them  and  synke  them  well,  to  giue  them  heetes 
conuenient  and  tyllerynges  plentye, 

b.  A  single  operation  of  heating,  as  of  iron  in  a 
furnace ;  hence  concr*  the  quantity  of  metal  heated 
at  one  operation. 

1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  119, 
I  have  left  my  master  striking  of  a.  heat  and  stole  away. 
1602  Life  T.  t>t'w:<v//  i.  ii.  79  You  idle  knaves.  .What,  not 
a  heat  among  your  work  to-day?  1703  MOXON  Mech. . 
9  But  if  it  be  not.  .throughly  welded  at  the  first  Heat,  you 
num  reiterate  your  Heats  so  oft.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  I.  84  It  [the.  .metal]  is  piled  loosely  in  the  middle  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  called  a  heat.  1888  Sci.  Avier.  21  Apr. 
246/3  A  field  bakery  of  this  kind  can  deliver  17,928  loaves  of 
bread  for  nine  '  heats  ',  each  loaf  forming  two  rations.  1892 
Labour  Commission  (11.  ss.  s.v.  Htats^  The  quantity  of  metal 
or  steel  placed  in  a  puddling  mil  I  or  Siemens  furnace  is  called 
a  fuat. 

t  C.  A  run  given  to  a  race-horse  by  way  of  exer- 
cise in  preparation  for  a  race.  Obs. 

[1577  B.  GOOGF,  Here&bach's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  123  b,  Then 
walke  him  to  chafe  him,  and  put  him  in  a  heate.]  1670 
EVELYN-  Diary  22  July.  The  jockeys  breathing  their  fine 
barbs  and  racers,  and  giving  them  their  heats.  1683  Mark- 
haul's  Masterp.  Revived  Title-p.,  Containing  Methods 
for  the  Training  of  Horses  up  for  Racing,  with  their  Heats 
and  Courses.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Two  heats  in 
a  week  are  reckoned  a  just  measure  for  any  horse  . .  The 
jockeys  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  one  of  the  heats  be  given 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week  whereon  the  horse  is  to  run 
his  match. 

9.  Jig.  A  single  intense  effort  or  bout  of  action ; 
one  continuous  operation;  a  stroke,  a  (  go '.  Chiefly 
in  phr.  at  a  heat.    Sometimes  associated  with  8  b.) 

c  1380  .Sir  l-erumb.  2762  Capouns  y-bake  al-so  tok  he  foure 
in  bilke  hete.  c  tpooJPfStr.  Trey  10288  Miche  harme,  in  bat 
hete,  happit  to  falle.  1676  DRYDEN  Aurcugz.  n.  i,  I'll  strike 
my  fortunes  with  him  at  a  heat,  And  give  him  not  the  leisure 
to  forget.  1681  —  Sp.  Friar  Ep.  Ded.,  Neither  can  a  true 
just  play,  which  is  to  bear  the  test  of  ages,  be  produced  at  a 
heat.  1726  LEONI  Albert?*  Archit.  III.  26  2  One. .shewed 
him  a  piece  of  Painting,  with  a  boast,  that  he  bad  done  it  at 
"e  htat.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Df>m.  .  luutscnt.  p.  iv,  The 
new  articles,  .having  been'  thrown  off  at  a  heat  ".stood  par- 
ticularly in  want  of  re-revision.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  AY/, 
vii  i.  (18581 II.  12  On  one  occasion  he  hanged  twenty  heretics, 
ing  a  minister,  at  a  single  heat. 

10.  A  single  course  in  a  race  or  other  contest. 
(See  also  DEAD  HEAT.) 

,i  1663  VISCT.  FALKLAND  Marriage  Nt.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XV.  129  And  will  ride  his  heats  as  cleanly  as  a  dieted  Geld- 
ing. 1673  DRYDEN  Marr.  ,\.ia-Mode  iv.  i,  I  take  heat  after 
heat,  like  a  well-breath'd  Courser.  1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1026/4  The  second  Plate  will  be  Run  for  on  the  same  Moor, 
by  three  Heats.  1697  Ibid.  No.  3315/4  The  same  day  in  the 
morning  will  be  run  for,  by  Women,  a  Smock  of  s/.  value, 
3  Heats,  half  a  mile  each  Heat.  1751  SMOLLETT  PC- 
Ixxxviii.  • 'Farmen,  Seeing  his  antagonist  distanced  in  the  first 
and  second  heats.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  n.  ii.  82  These 
contests  are  extended  to  two  or  three  heats  or  trials.  1873 
UENNF-  1 1  &: '  CAVENDISH  '  Bitfiarii*  i  ?  He  \\  on  three  heats  ot 
TOO  up,  and  in  the  second  heat  made  22  spot-h?. 
b.  transf.  and  / 

1685  DRYDKN  Epil.  to  Albion  ,\  Atbanius  4  Feigned  Zeal, 
you  --aw,  set  out  the  speedier  pace  ;  But  thi-  last  heat,  Plain 
Dealing  won  the  race.  1705  STANHOPE  ramphr.  II.  222  He 
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that  gives  out,  at  the  !a>t  i  :he  Uenefit  of  all  his 

labours  and  successes  in  the  former.     1817  BYRON  I 
Murray  5  Apr.,  As  for  '  Manfred  ',  the  first  two  acts  are  the 
.  the  third  so  so  ;  hut  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second   heats.      1849  THACKtu.-vv  rendcnnis  iv,    Pen   had 
started  in  the  first  heat  of  the  mad  race. 

t  c.  The  ground  on  which  a  heat  is  run  ;  a  race- 
course. Obs. 

1682  Liind.  Gaz.  No.  1741/4  The  Plates  are  run  for  3  time? 
round  the  Round-Heat.  1701  Ibid.  No.  3751^,  3  Plates  will 
be  run  for  on  the  new  Heat  upon  Epsom  Downs. 

11.  Intensity  or  great  warmth  of  feeling  ;  fervour, 
ardour,  animation,  vehemence}  eagerne-s,  excite- 
ment, passion,  rage. 

cSzs  /  >$/.  Hymns  xi.  9  Se  rehta  jeleafa  rmd  haetu  walle. 
c  1200  ORMIN  13855  Off  all  so|>  lufess  hate,  c  1375  A  . 
Saints,  Katherine  T$&  1°  ire  &  in  gret  het.  i  1380  V 
Serttt.  St-1.  \Vk«s.  I.  104  Dewe  of  grace.. wib  >e  hele  of 
charite.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  no  Fooles  that  in 
hete  hasten  hem  so  moche.  1516  Pilgr.  I\-rf.  i\\".  de  \V. 
1531)  107,  T  ^\->'ll..not  departe  for  all  this  intemperate  heate. 
1580  SIDNEY  /V.  \  i.  i,  While  thou  art  in  the  heate  of  thy  dLs- 
pleasure.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  \.  ii.  40  It  Ls  a  businesseof  some 
heate.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  (1770^  21  He  was  sorry  to  hear 
with  what  popular  heat  elections  were  carried  in  many 
places.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parables  iv.  155  Many  a  man 
injures  another  in  suddain  heat  and  passion.  1834  L.  RTTCHIF. 
(fan*/,  by  Seine  66  A  lady,  who  spoke  with  some  heat,  and 
great  volubility.  1862  M  RS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallil\  in.  iii. 
(1888)  323  It  was  done  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

b.  \\ith  //.     An  instance  of  this:  an  access  of 
feeling  or  intensity. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  in  He  is  sendere  of  alle  holie 
heten.  1340  Aycnb.  124  Temperance  aye  btt  zouj)  aye  be 
wykkede  hetes.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  in.  iit.  11883)  103  That 
he  . .  myght  eschewe  the  heetes  and  occasions  of  lecherye. 
1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  11611)  238  Amplifications,  or  heats 
of  speech,  the  better  to  stirre  vp,  and  toenflame  the  minds  of 
the  Hearers.  1711  ADDISON  Sfiect.  No.  261  P6  When  the 
first  Heats  of  Desire  are  extinguished.  1856  W.  ARTHUR 
Tongue  of  Fire  ii.  (1885)  27  The  very  head  whose  heats  of 
ambition  and  of  vindictiveness  He  had  rebuked. 

c.  (with  //.     A  fit  of  passion  or  anger;    fa 
quarrel,  angry  dispute    obs^\. 

1549  W.  WRIGHTMAN  in  Tytler  Edw.  I' I  $  Mary(\%yj\  I. 
170  He  was  in  a  great  heat.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb. 
Kent  (1826*  329  Betweene  whom  and  the  predecessors  of 
these  Monks  there  had  beene  great  heats  for  the  erection  of 
the  same.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  184  A  vexatious 
dispute,  .which. .signified  no  more  than  a  Heat  'twixt  two 
Oyster-wives  in  Billingsgate.  1733  POI-E  Hor.  Sat.  \\.  i. 
136  Fond  to  spread  friendships,  tut  to  cover  heats.  1804 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  III.  107  To  keep  alive  heats 
and  animosities.  1887  EDNA  LYALL  Knt.-Errant  xii.  106 
Vexed  !  I  was  never  in  such  a  heat  in  my  life. 

fd.  Asa  personal  quality:  Passionateness,  ex- 
citability, ardour  of  temperament.  Obs. 

1689  Bi'RNET  Tracts  I.  44  One  sees  in  them  a  heat,  and 
bigotry  beyond  what  appears  either  in  France  or  Italy. 
1712  ADDISON  Sf>ect.  No.  440  P  6  The  Man  of  Heat  replied 
to  every  Answer  of  his  Antagonist  with  a  louder  Note  than 
ordinary.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Katlwelt  in.  cxix. 
483  She  should  not  choose  People  of  Heat  for  her  Com- 
panions. 

12.  The  intense  or  violent  stage  of  any  action ; 
greatest  vehemence  or  intensity ;  height,  stress  (e.  g. 
of  conflict,  debate,  etc.*. 

1588  Q.  EI.IZ.  in  Nichols  Prvgr.  (1823)  II.  536  Being  re- 
solved, in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you  all.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  iii.  19  To  com  vpon 
them,  in  the  heate  of  their  diuision.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
The  heat  of  the  Action  lasted  about  two  hours.  1722 
DE  FOE  Plague  (1754  42  At  the  first  Heat  of  the  Distemper. 
1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <r  Is.  (1843!  I.  iii.  187  In  the  very  heat 
of  the  war  against  the  insurgent  Catalans. 

13.  Sexual  excitement  in  animals,  especially  in 
the  female,  during  the  breeding  season  ;  usually 
in  phr.  at  or  in  heat. 

1768  G.  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889''  II.  243  Music  was  also 
in  heat  and  served  promiscuously  by  all  the  Dogs,_  1794 
S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  102  The  female  is  in  heat  in  the 
winter,  and  bears  her  young  in.  .March.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  441  2  This  state  of  excitement,  generally  named 
'  the  heat ',  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

14.  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  &?>  heat -chart,  -flame,  -focus, 
-force,  -lamp,  -ray,  -supply  •  (sense  4  D)  heat-pimple^ 
•rash.     Also  heat-like  adj.  or  adv. 

1875  Wend.  Phys.  II 'orld  II.  iv.  311  The  *heat-action  of 
the  sun.  1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  42  Weather, 
wind  and  *heat  charts.  1881  WATTS  Ckfm.  VIII.  n.  1017 
The  axis  of  greatest  *  heat -conduct  ion  in  uniaxial  cry.-uU  is 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  easiest  cleavage.  Ibid^  The 
"heat-conductivity  of  mercury.  1871  tr.  Sc/uUens  5; 
Anal.  iii.  n  No  soot  is  deposited. .by  the  non-luminous 
*heat-flame.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.t  12  Sept.  17  Wind- 
mills.. with  those  unwieldy  arms  swaying  around  in  the 
*heat-haze.  1839  BAILEY  fat  us  xxiii.  ^1848)  292  A-  a 
spiritual  quality.. Hidden  or  open,  'heatlike  doth  inhere 
In  all  existence,  a  1665  in  Walton  Life  Hooker  H.'s  \Yks. 
1888  I.  77  His  face  full  of 'heat-pimples.  1887  SAIMTG 
I  fist.  Elizab.  Lit.  xii.  (1890)  450  They  were  only  harmless 
"heat-rashes,  not  malignant  distempers.  1866  BRANDS  & 
Cox  Diet.  Set.,  etc*,  *  Heat  Ray st  applied  to  the  red  ray-  "f 
the  spectrum,  and  to  other  rays  which  fall  outside  the_red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  which  are  consequently  invisible. 
1887  WARD  tr.  Sac/is"  Phys.  Plants  xxxix.  696  The 
refrangible  heat-rays. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  heat-absorbing, 
-forming,  -giving,  -making,  -tempering vftyi. ;  heat- 
economizer ',  -giver,  -met:  .  a  for. 

<i  1618  SYLVESTER  Posthitnri  Sonn.  xiii.  Wks.  1880  II.  323 
The  timely  swert  bcot-temp'ring  showers.      1800  HEI^ 
in  Phil.   Trans.   XC.   31  •_>   If  the  coloured  rajs  them 
are  not  of  a  heat-making  nature.     1857  Chambers'  Inform. 


HEAT. 

i-  proportion  of  nutritive  to  the  heat- 
forming  principle  in  loaf-bread  is  10  to  46.  1864  Proc. 
rhil.Soc.  IX.  343  The  heat-absorbing  capacity  of 
aqueous  vapor.  1874  DLNGLISOS  Mett.  Diet.  s.v.  Aliment, 
Liebig  divides  theni  [aliments]  into  two  classes  . .  flesh 
formers  and  heat  givers.  1877  KSTES  Half-hour  Rtcrcat. 
Pop.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  148  An  accurate  Heat-Measurer.  1879-81 
WATTS  Diet.  Clu-m.  VIII.  n.  1018  The  heat-conducting 
power  of  water.  1897  Daily  .\V7cj  8  Jan.  9,  i  Infra-red 
waves  or  the  imrkioia  rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  .being  calorific  or  heat-producing. 

c.  instrumental,    as    heat-clouded,    -concreted, 
-cracked,  -laden,  -oppressed  adjs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  DK  Marias  11.  i.  HI.  Furus^o  Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps.  1605  SHAKS.  .Mact.  \\.  i.  39  A  false 
Creation  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  Braine.  1859 
LD.  LVTTON  ll'andertr  >ed.  21  179  The  glimmer  Of  day 
thro'  the  heat-clouded  window.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  nun. 
Itcr.  liv.  IV.  102  Heat-cracked  clay. 

d.  Special  combs.  :  heat-apoplexy,  asphyxia 
-heat-stroke;  heat-engine,  an  engine  in  which 
the  motive  power  is  produced  by  heat,  a  ihcrmo- 
dynamic  engine;  heat-factor  =  ENTROPY  ;  heat- 
fever,  fever  caused  by  exposure  to  heat ;  heat- 
lightning,   summer  lightning,    occurring   in   hot 
weather ;  heat-potential,  term  used  by  Rankine 
for  the  rate  of  isometric  variation  with  temperature 
of  the  external  work  done  by  a  body  per  unit  mass 
during  its  isothermal  expansion  to  any  volume  from 
a  standard  volume  ;  heat-spectrum,  the  spectrum 
of  heat-rays,  visible  and  invisible;    heat-stroke, 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  frequently  fatal, 
caused  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat;  heat-unit. 
a  unit  quantity  of  heat ;  usually  reckoned  as  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  unit  weight  (pound,  gramme,  etc.    of  water 

i    one  degree.     See  also  HEAT-DRUP,  -SPOT,  -WAVE. 
1874  DUNGLISON  ^flt^.  Diet.,  Coup  tic  soleil,  . .  an  affection 

;    produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  some  region  of  the 

I  body  . .  has  been  called  heat  or  -^olar  asphyxia,  heatstroke, 
'heat  apoplexy.  1891  Daily  .V,-rci  2I  Sept.  c  i  Two  men 
wereseized  with  heat  apoplexy.  1859  KANKINK  Stenni  Eng. 
310,  <£  is  called  the  tkermoiiynamic Junction  of  the  substance 
for  the  kind  of  work  in  question ;  and  in  some  papers,  the 

\  *hfat-fa<:tor.  1549  c  c'"///.  Scot.  x\.  24  The  lord  sal  sende 
pestilens  on  the,  the  "heyt  feueir,  droutht.  1890  JTLIA  P. 
BALLARD  Among  the  Mot/is  122  Like  the  play  of  miniature 
'heat-lightning.  1853  RANKINE  in  Trans.  R.S.  E.  XX 
569, 1  shall  call  this  function  a  'heat-potential.  1874  'Heat- 
stroke [see  heat-apoplexy],  1891  Lancet  ii  July  82  Heat- 
stroke is  not  a  frequent  disease  in  the  British  Navy  . .  the 
cases  ..  generally  arise  in  the  Red  Sea  in  the  persons  of 
cooks,  stewards,  bakers,  and  occasionally  stokers. 

Heat  hn  ,  v.  Forms:  I  hsetan,  xhaten, hat- 
ten  ,  2-;  hete(n,  3  beaten.  (3rd  sing.  pies,  hat  , 
4-6  Sc.  het,  5  heete,  hette,  6-7  heate,  6-  heat. 
Pa.  t.  and  pple. :  see  below.  [Com.  Tent. :  OE. 
hxtan  =  MDu.  heetcn,  heten,  heiten,  Du.  helen,  LG. 
hilen,  OHG.  and  MHG.  hei^an,  Ger.  hci~en.  <  >N". 
heita  (Da.  htde) :-OTent.  *haitjan,  i.  */iait-oz  HOT. 
The  pa.  t.  and  pple.  underwent  in  ME.  various 
shortenings,  some  of  which  are  still  dialectal ;  the 
literary  language  now  recognizes  only  healed.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms  of  Pa.  t.  and  Pa.  pple. 

1.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  haette.  haette  ;  $.  3-4  hatte  ;  7.  4 
hette,  4-5  hett,  5-7  jlial.  -9)  het ;  8.  6-7  heat ; 
«.  6-  heated. 

o.    ciooo  Shrine  16/15  Da^s  swanes  wif  haette  hire  ofen. 

&.  1:1330  R. -BRUNNE  Liiron.  Wace  (Rolls)  15729  J>e 
ffeuere  agu  ful  sore  bym  hatte. 

•y.  rijSi  CHAUCER  Part.  Pottles  145  That  on  me  hette, 
that  othir  dede  me  colde.  c  1430  LYDC.  Min.  Pofnts  (Percy 
Soc.)  40  She  het  his  bak.  c  1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtees' 
3491  He  hett  water  and  wescht  his  fete.  1616  MARLOWE  & 
CHAPMAN  Mns&iis  in.  Wks.  vRtldg.l  291  2  Her  blushing 
het  her  chambers. 

o,    1607  TOI-SELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  203  He  first  of  all 
heat    the    C»i,ats    dung.       1665    R.    HOOKK    A 
Others. .  1  heat  red  hot . .  and  then  suffered  them  to  cool. 

e.  1583  STAN".  HL'RST  sEneis  lit.  l.Arb.)  75  Thee  fields  .. 
thee  dogstar  Sirius  heated. 

2.  Pa.  pfle.  a.  i  sehset.ed, -heett ;  0.  3~4yhat, 
ihatte,  5-6  hatte ;    7.  4  i-het,  4-6  hett.  -e,  5  6 
(dial.  -9)  het ;  8.  5  heet,  6-7  heat,  -e,  ~ 
hete ;  ( .  6-  heated. 

8.     1387  TREVISA  Higdeti  (Rolls)  II.  61   The  water  .    i< 
i-hatte  kyndeliche.    c  1410  LOVE  Bonarent.  Mit-r.  vi.  fl 
MS.),  In  bat  cold  tyme  be  chyld  . .  hadde  nede  to  be  hatte 
[r.r.  hette]  in  pat  manere.     15*8  I'AVNKL  Saleme-'s  Regitn. 
G  ij  b,  Hit  be  . .  hatte  vpon  the  coles. 

•y.  1387  TREVISA  ffigiu*(RoBat)  II.  17  3if  he  is  i-froted  and 
i-het.  c  1400  tr.  Secret*  Secret.,  Co-.:  Lcrdsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.  I 
71  Hit  ys  cold  and  nedith  to  be  het.  1575  TI'RBI:R\  .  1-anl- 
conric  310  When  ye  have  well  het  it  in  the  fire.  1583 
BABINGTOS  Cenunandui.  vii.  (1590)  316  So  shall  the  wrath 
of  God. .cause  hell  to  bee  hette  7^0  times  7  times  hotter. 

6.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  viii.  330  The  wil  is  heete  and 
inflamyd  into  loue.  1560  BIBLE  iGenev.)  Dan.  iii.  19  That 
they  shulde  heate  the  fornace  at  once  seuen  times  more 
then  it  was  wonte  to  be  heate  [1611  heat).  1595  SIIAK.-. 
John  iv.  i.  61  The  Iron  of  it  selfe,  though  heate  red  hot 
1661  GURNALI.  Ckr.  in  Ann.  Verse  xviii.  TV.  424/1  To  make 
some  sinful  impression  upon  the  Saint  when  he  is  heat. 

r.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  1567  >  icoa,  So  sone  as  the  Sunne 
had  somewhat  heated  hym. 

B.  Signification.   I.  t>a>i.-. 

1.  To  communicate  heat  to;  to  make  hot.  to 
warm  ;  to  raise  the  temperature  of. 
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fulne  wines,  c  1000  Laws  Ordeal  in  Schmid  Gesetze  414 
er  sy,  haete  man  hit.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
.  109  fee  sunne..hat  alle  Hng,  \K  on  eoroe  wecseS. 
f  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  588  [He]  in  be  fyre  gert 
het  bern  wele,  c  1430  T:vo  Cwktry.bks.  12  Hete  it  hole, 
but  let  it  nowt  boyle.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  33 
When  I  am  cold,  he  heates  me  with  beating  1664  POWER 
E.vp.  Philos.  161  If  you  bore  with  a  Wimble.,  till  you  heat 
it  soundly.  1707  M. -KHMER  Ifuso.  (17081  141  As  fa<t  as 
you  pick  your  Hops,  dry  them,  for  their  lying  undried  heats 
them,  and  changes  their  Colour.  1834  COLERIDGE  Table-t. 
5  July,  Like  emerging  from  a  sick  room  heated  by  stoves, 
into  an  open  lawn. 

t  b.  fig.  To  keep  (a  place)  *  warm '  by  frequent- 
ing it.   Obs.  rare. 

1606  HOLLAND  Smtton.  71  Wee  haunted  I  say  and  heat 
the  dicing  house. 

t  c.  (?)  To  run  swiftly  over,  as  in  a  race.  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  96  You  may  ride's  With  one 
soft  Kisse  a  thousand  Furlongs,  ere  With  Spur  we  heat  an 
Acre. 

2.  To  produce  the  sensation  of  heat  in,  cause  to 
feel  hot  or  warm  ;    to  bring  into  a  condition  of 
bodily  heat,  to  inflame.     Also  absol. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  180  Ammoniack.  .hath  vertue  to 
molHfie,  to  heat,  discusse,  and  dissolue.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant. 
ff  Cl.  i.  iii.  80  You'l  heat  my  blood  no  more.  1738  WAR- 
BURTON  Div.  Lcgat.  n.  note  Wks.  iSn  II.  346  Men  heated 
with  wine.  1887  H.  AIDE  Passages  in  Life  Lady  III.  xii. 
55  His  blood  was  heated. 

3.  fig.  To  rouse  to  intense  emotion  ;  to  excite  in 
mind  or  feeling ;  to  inspire  with  ardour  or  eager- 
ness ;  to  inflame  with  rage  or  passion. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  404  Sturieo  ou  euer  cwicliche  ine  gode 
werkes,  &  bet  schal  heaten  ou.  a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter 
xxiL  7  Hetand  &  strenghtand  me  withinen.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  2054  His  harme,  as  a  hote  low,  het  hym  with  in.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  60  He  hath  . .  cooled  my  friends, 
heated  mine  enemies.  1638  F.  JUNIUS .Paint,  of  Ancients 
180  Nothing  heateth  their  forward  spirits  so  much  as  the., 
applauses  of  all  sorts  of  men.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iii, 
This  . .  discourse  had  heated  them.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
E-ng.  xviii.  IV.  163  Officers  who  heated  each  other  into  fury 
by  talking  against  the  Dutch. 

II.  intr.  4.  To  contract  heat,  become  hot  or 
warm,  rise  in  temperature. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  206  Calentes,  haetendae.  £735 
Corpus  Gloss.  357  Calentes,  hatende.  1398  TREVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvi.  viii.  (1495)  557  Noo  thynge  ouercometh  the 
adamas.  .also  it  heetyth  neuer.  c  1440  Promp.  Parr:  238  '2 
Hetyn,  or  waxyn  hoote,  caleo.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  432  They  set  a  Kettle  of  water  over  the  fire  to  heat. 
1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  \.  iv.  (1708)  35  You  must  take  care 
. .  that  it  do  not  lie  thick,  because  it  will  heat.  1828 
WEBSTER  s.v.,  Green  hay  heats  in  a  mow,  and  green  corn  in 
a  bin.  1884  S.  P.THOMPSON  Dynamo- Electr.  Mach.  (1888) 
113  The  first  machines  constructed  heated  too  much. 

b.  To  have  or  get  the  sensation  of  heat,  to  grow 
hot ;  to  become  inflamed  physically. 

a  1300  K.  Horn  608  pe  sarazins  he  smatte  pat  his  blod 
hatte.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  f.  i.  i.  81  Let  my  Liuer  rather 
heate  with  wine.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  11890)  1. 185  In  walking 
1  am  like  a  spavined  horse,  and  heat  as  I  go  on. 

5.  fig.  To  become  inflamed  or  excited  in  mind  or 
feeling ;  to  wax  warm. 

a  1225  Juliana  21  His  heorte  feng  to  heaten.  1648  W. 
ASHHL'RST  Reasons  agst.  Agreement  Pref.,  I  thought  it  . . 
unsafe,  to  let  so  great  dis-satisfactions  lye  privately  heating 
together.  1859  KISGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  249  Heating  into 
a  sneerer.  1880  G.  MEREUITH  Trag.  Com.  (1881)  238  As  I 
waned,  she  waned  ;  as  I  heated,  so  did  she. 

Hence  Hea -table  a.,  capable  of  being  heated. 

1570  LEVINS  Munip,  2/32  Heatable,  cole/act 'aoilis. 

Hea't-drop.  Usually  in  //. :  a.  A  few  drops 
of  rain  ushering  in  a  hot  day.  Also  fig.,  e.g.  of 
tears,  b.  Drops  of  sweat. 

1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Rclig.  i.  55  No  more  consider- 
able in  respect  of  the  whole,  then  so  many  heat-drops  of 
error,  can  stand  in  competition  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
1663  COWLEY  Cutter  Coleman  St.  iv.  i,  Nothing  at  their 
Command  beside  their  Tears,  And  we,  vain  Men,  whom 


such  Heat-drops  deceive.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  viii.  (1848) 
92  Weep  if  you  can,  and  call  the  tears  heat-drops.  1887 
BARING-GOULD  Red  Spider  xxii.  (1888)  166  Her  brow  was 


pearled  with  heat-drops. 

Heated  'hrtod :,///.  a.    [f.  HEAT  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Made  hot ;  having  the  temperature  raised. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.   in,  97  A  long  Table  furnished  with 

these  often  heated  meats.  1697  DRYDEN  ALneid  ix.  799 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew.  1842  Penny  Cycl. 
XXII.  ^84  'i  These  tubes,  .increase  considerably  the  heated 
surface  in  contact  with  the  water.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk. 
Nat.  Phil.  182  A  balloon  ..  containing  23000  cubic  feet  of 
heated  air.  1881  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  XXXI.  38  Heated 
bearings  m  machinery  may  be  relieved  . .  by  the  use  of 
graphite  as  a  lubricator. 

2.  Inflamed,  excited    (physically  or   mentally) ; 
fevered,  impassioned,  angry. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  Vf,  n.  \.  124  But  whether  'twas  the 
coldnesse  of  the  King  . .  That  robb'd  my  Soldiers  of  their 
heated  Spleene.  1751  JORTIN  Strut.  (1771)  I.  i.  i  When 
the  heated  imagination  is  let  loose,  a  1839  PKAED  Poems 
(1864)  II.  23  Morning  cools  my  heated  brain.  1886  Man,  k. 
Exam.  28  Sept.  5/3  These  heated  phrases  . .  are  the  out- 
come of  a  bitter  disappointment. 

Hence  Hea'tedly  adv.,  in  a  heated  manner,  with 
warmth  of  temper. 

1862  H.  AYoif  Carr  of  Carrlyon  II.  90  Mrs.  Courteney, 
'  ^arr,  rather  heatedly,)  do  you  not  place  enough  con- 
fidence in  me  lo  say  candidly  \\hatthis.  ,i>?  1885  Manth, 
Exam.  12  Sept.  5 '2  The  *\>  heatedly  discu^i:<l. 

t  Hea*ten,~  7*.  Ofa.  Also  5  hatne-n,  [f.  i. 

V.orsb.  *  -i:.\-\]         \\Y.\-I  r.     a.  intr.     b.   tnuit. 


a.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9153  All  hatnet  his  hert,  as  a  hote 
fyre.    fold.  9304  Now  hatnis  his  hert  all  in  hoje  loue. 

b.  1559  MORWYNG  Ki'onym.   363   Dry  fomentacions  do 
drye.  .and  heaten  more.    Ibid.  366.    1788  D.  GILSON  Scrm. 
346  The  malignant  spirit  that  heatened  her  veins. 

Heater   hrtai).    [f.  HEAT  v.  +  -EK  i.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  that  heats  ;  a  heating  agent. 
a  1500  Medulla.  (tram.,  CiniJ?ot  a  fyre  blower,  an  yryn 

heter.  1638  R.UVLF.Y  tr.  Kacon's  Life  fy  Death  (1650)  64 
Heaters  from  without,  during  the  assimilation  after  sleep. 
1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hort.  (1729)  228  Common  Stoves,  Pans  of 
Charcoal,  and  other  included  Heaters,  a  1691  BOYLE  \\'ks. 
V.  104  (R.)  Camphtre.  .is.  .a  great  heater  of  the  blood.  1803 
ffttval  Chron.  XV.  56  Cabin  keepers,  oakum  boys,  ana 
pitch  heaters.  1894  Daily  Xews  28  Dec.  2/6  The  electric 
current  ..  in  its  various  capacities  of  a  chemist,  a  heater, 
an  illuminator,  a  messenger,  and  a  power. 

2.  spec.  The  name  of  various   contrivances   for 
imparting  heat. 

a.  A  piece  of  iron,  which  is  made  hot  and  placed  in  a 
cavity  in  a  box-iron,  smoothing-iron,  tea-urn,  etc.  b-  An 
instrument  used  in  encaustic  painting  for  burning  in  the 
wax.  c.  A  stove  used  for  heating  a  room,  lobby,  or  office. 
d.  A  vessel  or  other  contrivance  in  which  something  is 
placed  to  be  heated,  e.  A  pan  in  which  cane  or  maple  juice 
is  heated  as  part  of  the  process  in  sugar  manufacture. 

'7SS773  JOHNSON,  Heater,  an  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into 
a  box-iron,  to  smooth  and  plait  linen.  1759  COLEBROOKE  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LI.  44  An  ironing  box,  charged  with  an  hot 
heater.  1807-26  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  244 
An  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  stand,  an  iron  heater  on  which 
the  mercurial  powder  is  thrown,  and  a  tube  for  conducting 
the  smoke  to  the  part  affected.  1848  WORNUM  in  Lect. 
Paint.  221  note,  Burning  in  with  a  heater  (fauterium]  the 
ordinary  wax  colours.  1880  Girl's  Oivn  Paper  13  Nov. 
108/1  A  box-iron  with  three  heaters.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
I  >ec.  45/2  A  great  heater,  with  its  ample  rotundity  and 
glowing  heart,  .stood  there. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ^theater-shape,  -shaped adj., 
etc. ;  heater-piece,  a  gore  or  triangular  piece  of 
land ;    heater-shield,   a   triangular   shield    with 
curved  sides,  like  the  shape  of  a  flat  iron  heater. 

1821  SCOTT  Let.  to  J.  Kallantyne  20  July  in  Lockhart,  A 
three  cornered,  or  heater  shield.  1863  G.  SETON  Law  Her. 
Scott,  v.  iQ2  About  the  middle  of  tne  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  neater-shape  was  almost  universally  adopted. 
1874  BOUTELL  Arms  <$•  Arm.  x.  193  The  shield  assumed 
the  '  heater '  form. 

Hea'tfal,  a.  rare.  [f.  HEAT  +  -FUL.]  Full  of 
heat  or  warmth ;  producing  heat.  lit.  andy^f. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  \.  ii.  977  Bright-flaming,  heat- 
full  Fire.  I  hid.  \.  v.  90  The  baneful!  Hare,  And  heat-full 
Oyster.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ale  waifs  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  302 
In  his  heatfull  humour,  set  on  fire  with  filthy  Lust.  16*7-77 
FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  Iv.  271  Their  Loves  that  by  frequent 
Intercourses,  were  heatful  and  alive  between  them. 

Heath  (h/~b),  sb.  Forms:  i-3hsefl,  3-4heJ>,  4-6 
heth,  -e,  heeth,  6  heyth,  4-  heath.  [OE.  k&$ 
(i—*ha$i~\  corresponding,  exc.  in  the  formative 
suffix,  with  MLG.  ht-de,  MDu.  Mtte,  heide,  Du. 
heide,  heit  OHG.  heida  (only  as  in  sense  2), 
MHG.,  G.  heide,  ON.  heiSr,  Goth,  haipi  fern., 
gen.  haipjos  field,  open  untilled  land,  pasture, 
open  country,  from  pre-Teut.  root  *kait-.  A 
cognate  has  been  suggested  in  L.  bn-cetum  cow- 
pasture.] 

1.  Open  uncultivated  ground ;  an  extensive  tract 
of  waste    land ;    a   wilderness ;    now   chiefly   ap- 
plied to  a  bare,  more  or  less  flat,  tract   of  land, 
naturally   clothed  with   low   herbage   and   dwarf 
shrubs,   esp.  with  the   shrubby   plants  known  as 
heath,  heather  or  ling. 

In  ME.  often  contrasted  with  holt  or  wood. 

a  1000  Caedmon's  Exod.  118  |>y  laes  him  westengryre,  har 
hst5..ferh5  setwaef(de).  cizos  LAY.  12819,  I  wude  i  wil- 
derne,  inne  hseSe  &  inne  ua^rne.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
li'acc  (Rolls)  8864  Ffro  stede  to  stede  J>ey  fledde  to  sculk, 
On  hej>  &  hilles  to  hyde  in  hulk,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro/.  6 
Whan  Zephirus . .  Inspired  hath  in  euery  holt  and  heeth  The 
tend  re  croppes.  t"  1400  Destr.  Troy  1350  The  Troiens.. 
Fleddon  . .  Ouer  hilles  &  hethes  into  holte  woddes.  1412-20 
LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  iii,  On  holte  and  hethe  the  merye 
somers  daye.  1530  PALSGR.  231/1  Hethe  a  playne,  landc. 
1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xii.  12  The  distroyers  come  ouer  the 
heeth  euery  wave  [1611  upon  all  high  places  through  the 
wilderness].  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  383  [They]  met  the 
King  on  the  Hethe  on  this  side  Shene.  i6a(5  BACON  Sylva, 
§  834  Some  Woods  of  Orenges.  and  Heathes  of  Rose  Mary, 
will  Smell  a  great  way  into  the  Sea.  1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I. 
Recreat.  (1677)  4^  As  for  high  Downs  or  Heaths,  the  best 
are  about  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  Cirencester,and  Lincoln, 
1784-92  BELKNAP  Hist.  New  Hampsh.  in  Morse  Amur. 
Geog.  (1796)  I.  366  A  large  area,  called  the  plain.  It  is 
a  dry  heath,  composed  of  rocks  covered  with  moss.  1792 
A.  YOUNG  Trav.  France  (1794)  20  An  uninteresting  flat,  with 
many  heaths  of  ling.  1815  i  -  Eng.  igt/t  Cent.  I. 

12  A  Common  . .  the  English  distinguish  these  uncultivated 
lands  . .  into  heaths  and  pastures.  187*  E.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Hist,  Ess.  246  At  a  comparatively  recent  period  . .  in  many 
parts  of  England . .  the  Common  of  modern  days  was  known 
as  '  the  heath  '  or  '  the  waste  '. 

t  b.  transf.  Part  of  a  garden  left  more  or  less 
in  the  wild  state.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.i  Gardens  (Arb.)  558  Gardens.. to  be 
diuided  into.  .A  Greene  in  the  Entrance  ;  A  Heath  or  Desart 
in  the  Going  forth  ;  And  the  Garden  in  the  middt-.st. 

2.  A  name  given  to  plants  and  shrubs  found  upon 
heaths  or  in  open  or  waste  places,     t  a.  In  early 
times  vaguely  applied  or  identified.  Obs. 

a  700  A'//«i r/  Gloss,  i <.*.>•?  T/iym/is,  hac-th.  a  800  Erfurt 
Gloss.  yfAj  Ca/i'ixftc/es,  hacth.  /  '  »;us,  haedth. 


a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  30  flfiri.t,  Mirier, 
idem,  bruer  heath,  five  genesta.     Ibid.  33  PaJzurus,  heth. 

b.  The  ordinary  name  for  undfrshrubs  of  the 
Linnsean  genus  Erica,  of  which  the  common  native 
species  are  E.  (now  Calluna*.  vitlgaris,  common 
heath,  heather,  or  ling,  E.  dntrca  fine-leaved  heath 

the '  common  heath'  of  some  parts),  and  E.  tttralix 
cross-leaved  heath.  By  botanical  writers  sometimes 
limited  to  the  modern  genus  Erica,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  other  cognate  genera  of  Ericaceae. 

The  name  font/i  seems  native  to  the  south  and  middle  of 
England:  see  HEATHEK.  Since  the  *  common  heath'  is 
now  separated  from  the  genus  Erica,  botanical  writers 
sometimes  distinguish  it  from  the  'true  heaths'  by  its 
northern  names  LING  and  HEATHER;  but  locally  all  three 
names  include  all  the  native  species.  Of  early  botanical 
writers,  Turner  mentions  only  E.  vulgaris^  Lyte  (tra:i--l. 
Dodoens),  E.  inilgaris  and  titrrtlix,  distinguished  as  '  long 
heath'  and  '  sinal  heath  \ 

c  1000  Sa-r,  Lcechd.  I.  354  WiS  lij>a  sare..smeoce  mid 
hae]be,  and  paet  ylce  on  wine  drince.  ^13*5  Know  Thyself 
30  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  131  What  is  al  bat  forj>  is  pa-st  Hit 
faref>  as  fuir  of  heth.  c  1440  Pronip.  Ptirv.  238/2  Hethe  or 
lynge.  fbwaljv^nKOf'twvr.  1548  TURNER  \anifs  of  Hcrbes 
^E.  D.  S.)  35  Erice  is  called  in  greeke  Ereice,  it  is  named 
in  english  Heth,  hather,  or  ling  . .  it  groweth  on  frith  and 
wyld  mores ;  some  vse  to  make  brusshes  of  heath.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xvi.  677  There  is  in  this  Countrie  two 
kindes  of  Heath,  one . .  is  called  long  Heath.  The  other  . . 
smal  Heath.  1610  SHAKS,  Temp.  i.  i.  70  Now  would  I  giue 
a  thousand  furlongs  of  Sea,  for  an  Acre  of  barren  ground  : 
Long  heath,  Browne  tirr.s,  anything.  1686  }?-L<yi  Staffordsh. 
379  They  frequently  used  the  Erica  vulgaris,  heath,  or  ling 
instead  of  hopps  to  preserve  their  beer.  1728-46  THOMSON 
Spring  513  Oft  with  bolder  wing  they  [bees]  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild-thyme  grows.  1794 
MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xix.  258  Common  Heath.. is  di- 
tinguished  by  the  anthers  being  terminated  with  an  awn, 
and  lying  within  the  flower.  Ibid.^  Fine-leaved  Heath  ha- 
crested  anthers  lying  within  the  corolla.  1834  MRS.  SOMKR- 
VILLE  Connect,  i'hys.  St.  xxvii.  (1849)  307  Heaths  are  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Old  World.  1858  R.  HOGG  I'tg. 
A'ingd.  482  The  Common  Heath,  or  Ling,  of  the  hills  of 
Britain,  is  Calluna  ^>ulgaris  ..  With  Heath,  cottages  are 
thatched,  besoms  are  made,  and  faggots  art;  composed  to 
burn  in  ovens.  Ibid.  483  The  Heaths  [of]  our  greenhouses 
are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  embrace 
upwards  of  six  hundred  species  and  varieties. 

C.  NVith  distinctive  additions,  applied  to  other 
species  of  Erica,  and  allied  genera  ;  and  popularly 
to  some  other  plants. 

The  three  less  common  British  species  are  the  Ciliated, 
Cornish,  and  Mediterranean  Heaths  (/:'.  ciliaris,  ragaiis, 
Mediterranea)  ;  other  species  are  Sicilian,  .Spanish,  7>tv, 
and  Winter^  H.  American  False  Heath,  Hndsonia 
cricoides. 


nigntm 

Australian  H.,    . 

pogon  Fraseri;    Sea  Heath,   Frankema    levis\    Tas- 

manian  H.,   Epacris  exserta.    t  Heath  of  Jericho, 

Rose  of  Jericho,  Anastatica  Hieroch uniina. 

1617  MINSHEI*  Doctor,  Heath  of  Jericho,  erica  Hieri- 
cont&a,  quod  similitudinem  aliquam  habeat  cum  erica. 

d.  In  two  passages  (Jer.  xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6)  in 
Coverdale's  and  later  versions  of  the  Bible,  applied 
to  some  desert  plant,  identified  variously  with 
Tamarisk,  or  with  Savin,  Jitnipents  Sabina. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xvii.  6  He  shall  be  like  the  heeth, 
that  groweth  in  the  wildernes  [1382  WYCLIF  iencian  trees, 
1388  bromes,  1611  heath,  1885  (A*.  /•'.  >  marg.  Or,a  tamarisk  J. 
Ibid,  xlviii.  6  Get  you  awaye..and  be  like  vnto  the  heeth 
in  ye  wildernes  [WYCLIF,  1611  and  A*.  V.  as  before]. 

3.  Short  for  Heath  butterfly,  moth  :  see  5  c. 
1827  Butterfly  Collector's  Vade  Mecnm  68  HipparJiia 

Typhon,  Scarce  Heath.  H.  Pamphilus,  Small  Heath..//. 
'fithonus,  Large  Heath.  1832  J.  RENNIE  Butterflies  fy 
Moths  \oi  The  Brown  Heath  i  F{  ;V/0«/a]a/e>war;<ztHawortb) 
. .  Common.  Ibid.  102  The  Grey  Heath  (F.  ericetaria, 
Stephens)  appears  in  August.  1871  E.  NEWMAN  Brit. 
£»//f/7?&r(x874)93The  Large  Heath,  Epinephtle  Tithonns. 
Ibid.  101  The  Small  Heath,  Caenonympha  Pamphilus. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.,  as  heath- 
bank  >  -besom,  -broom,  -bush,  -field  (a  1000),  -fire^ 
-flower,    -ground,   -honey ,   -land,    -man,   -mould, 
-mutton,  -pony,  -snail,  -soil,  -tribe,     b.  obj.  and 
obj.  gen.,  as  heath- cropping  adj.,  -keeper,  -tramper. 
C.  locative  and  instrumental,  as  heath-bred,  -clad, 
-grown,  -roofed,  -thatched  adjs.     d.   heath-like  adj. 

1813  COLERIDGE  R emorse  in.  i,  Stretched  on  the  broad  top 
of  a  sunny  *heath-bank.  1610  J.  HEATH  Epigr.  in  />>//. 
Bibl.  (1812)  II.  250  That  JHeath-bred  Muse.  1874  /'.  O. 
Land.  Trades  Directory,  *Heath  Broom  Makers.  1470  85 
MALORY  Art/iurxxi.  iv,  Ryght  soo  came  an  adder  oute  of 
a  lytel  "hethe  busshe.  1766  J.  CUNNINGHAM  Day  vii, 
On  the  *heath-clad  hill,  cgog  Charter  of  Eadweard  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  V.  iTjr  Donan  to  higgeate ;  Sjet  utt  on  Sone 
*h£eofeld.  1787  G.  WHITE  Selbome  vii.  20  About  March  or 
April  . .  vast  "heath-fires  are  lighted  up.  1810  SCOTT  Lady 
o/L,  i. xviii,  A  foot  more  light  ..Ne'er  from  the*heath-flower 
dashed  the  dew.  1824  Miss  MmuKD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863) 
101  The  ruddy  glow  of  the  heath-flower.  1523  FITZHF.HB. 
Huso.  §  2  Some  sande  . .  and  in  many  places  *heeth 
grounde.  1653  WALTON  Angler  222  Ploughing  up  heath- 
ground.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbactfs  Ilusb.  iv.  (1586)  184 
*  Heath  Hony,  a  wilde  kind  of  Hony..  being  gathered., 
while  the  Heath  is  in  floure.  1895  .S7.  James1  Gaz.  i<- 
9/2  An  auxiliary  "heathkeeper  in  the  employment  of  the 
London  County  Council.  1819  REES  Cycl.,  Heatli-plongh, 
a  plough  for  preparing  *heath-land  for  planting.  1864 
THOREAU  Cape  Cod  vii.  11894)  J59  A  barren.  *heath-like 
plain.  1861  DELAMER  Fl.  Hard.  n8  In  pots,  Heath-- 
nave "heath-mould.  1771  SMOLLETT  Ihtntph.  < 
ny  "heath-nuiti 
of  St.  James's  Market.  1804  J  GRAHAMS  Safifaitfi  (il> 


HEATH. 

Yon  "heath-roofed  shielin.  1831  CAKLYLE  Rtutiu.  \.  51  This 
little  "healh-thatched  house.  1853  C.  A.  JOHNS  Fl<nvers  of 
/?;Wrf(i885)  392  Ericaccx,  the  *  Heath  Tribe. 

5.  Special  Combs.  :  heath-ale,  -beer,  a  tradi- 
tional beverage  said  to  have  been  anciently  brewed 
from  the  flowers  of  heather  ;  heath-blooms, a  name 
given  by  some  to  the  plants  of  the  Natural  Order 
Ericacese;  f  heath-coal :  see  HEATHEN-COAL; 
heath-cropper,  ///.  one  that  crops  or  feeds  on 
heath ;  a  sheep  or  pony,  living  on  open  heath  or 
down ;  hence,  a  person  who  inhabits  a  heath  ; 
heath-fowl  —  HEATH-BIUD  ;  heath-game,  grouse 
or  moorfowl ;  heath-stone,  see  quots.;  heath-tax, 
a  tax  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  course 
at  Newmarket;  heath-throstle,  -thrush,  the  Ring 
Blackbird  or  Ring-ouzel,  Turdits  torquatus. 

1801  J.  LEYDEN  Elfin-King  xxi,  The  cup. .With  •heath- 
ale  mantling  o'er.  1828  Scon-  Rev.  Kitsmi's  Hist.  Wks. 
(1849)  356  The  genuine  heath-ale  of  the  Picts.  1858  R. 
HOGG  Yeg.  Kingd.  479  Ericacfie,  "Heath-blooms.  1819 
RBES  Cycl.  s.v.  S/uef,  *Hca.t/i-iroffcr,  a  small  ill-shaped 
1  >reed . . of  sheep . . found  abundantly . .  within  the  precincts  of 
the  forest  of  Windsor.  1863  KENGSLEY  Water  ISab.  ii.  62  You 
are  a  heath  cropper  bred  and  born.  1893  H.  J.  MOULE  Old 
Dorset  109  They  tj-amped,  or  rode  their  shaggy  heath- 
croppers.  1804  J.  GKAHAME  Saibtttk  (1839)  6/2  The  *heath- 
fowl's  plumes.  1823  m  Joanna  Baillie's  Collect.  Poems  287 
ConceaPd  'mong  the  mist,  where  the  heath-fowl  was  crying. 
1711  Act  i)  Amu  c.  27  §  3  'Heath-Game  or  Grouse.  1773 
BAUIHOTOM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI1I.  229  The  claws  of  our 
common  Grous,  or  Heath-game.  1447-8  in  Willis  &  Clark 
CiuubriJge  (1886)  I.  399  Ragge  "hethstones  and  Flints  to  be 
purveid  for  the  seid  werkes.  1813  G.  ROBERTSON  Agric. 
Sat-!'.  Kincard.  3  (Jam.)  There  ii  a  variety,  .known  under 
the  name  of  Heathens  or  heath-stone,  and  is  I  think  what  is 
otherwise  called  Gneiss.  1851  Diet.  ArMt^  Heath-stone, 
a  name  given  by  builders  to  a  description  of  sandstone  that 
occurs  in  irregular  masses  in  the  liagshot  sands.  1856  in 
'  Monehenge '  Brit.  Sports  (18861  510  The  payment  of  "Heath 
I  ,ix  shall  not  be  taken  to  confer  on  the  person  paying  the 
same  any  legal  rights  which  shall  interfere,  .with  the  abso- 
lute control  the  Club  now  has  over  all  persons  using  or  going 
on  to  their  grounds.  1676  LISTER  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  125 
'  Heath-throstle  . .  the  Ring-ouzle  is  so  called  with  us  in 
Craven.  1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Conversations  II.  54  Bash- 
ful.. The  *heath-thrush  makes  his  domicile. 

b.  In  names  of  trees  and  plants :  applied  to  any 
species  which  grows  on  heaths,  as  heath  dectstraw, 
hair-grass,  mouse-ear,  rush  ;    f  heath-bramble, 
the  Dewberry,  Rubus  cxsius;  heath-corn  (U.S.}, 
Buckwheat,  Polygomim  Fagopyritm. ;  heath-cup, 
an  erect  herb,  Artanema  Jimbriatum  (N.O.  Scro- 
pkulariacea),  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia, cultivated  for  its  large  blue  flowers ;  heath- 
cypress,    a    Club-moss,    Lycopodium    alpinitni; 
heath-fern,  the  Sweet   Mountain  Fern,  Laslrea 
Oreopteris  •     heath-grass,     Triodia    decumbens ; 
heath-honeysuckle,  Australian  name  for  a  flower- 
ing shrub,  Banksia  serrata  ;    f  heath-rose,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho,  Anastatica  Hierochuntina. 

1578  LYTE  Doiioens  vi.  iv.  661  The  lesser  berie  is  called  . . 
in  Englishe,a  heare  Bremble,  or  "heath  Bramble.  .The  fruite 
is  called  a  Dewberie,  or  blackberie.  1551  TURNER  Herbal 
i.  I  iva,  Ciatnuejffarttaa..aay  be  called  in  English 
*hethe  cypres  because  it  groweth  araonge  hethe,  or  dwarf 
cypres.  1777  ROBSON  British  Flora  264  Lycopodhim  alpi- 
niuii.. Cypress  Wolfsclaw,  Heath  Cypress.  1863  KINCSLEY 
Water  Bab.  ii.  (18891  5°  Heaps  of  fallen  limestone  ..  with 
holes  between  them  full  of  sweet  "heath-fern.  1578  LYTE 
/WWKS  i.  Ix.  87  The  small  IPilosella]  ..  may  be  called  in 
I'.nglish.. 'Heath  mouse-core.  ISOTGERARDE  HcrtaKifai) 
1387  The  Rose  of  Jerico..in  English,  the  "Heath  Rose. 

c.  In  names  of  butterflies  and  moths  :  see  quots. 
and  cf.  sense  3. 

1832  J.  Kama  Butterflies  t,  Moths  137  The  Heath 
Kivulet  (h\iii:nelesia\  ericetata. .)  appears  in  June.  1871 
E._NEWMAN  Brit.  Butter/lies  (1874)  46  The  Heath  Fritillary 
.  .is  fond  of  basking  on  thistles.  1883  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  67  The  Heath  Moths,  or  Fhiauidx,  fly  by  day. 

Hence  Heath  v.  irons.,  to  cover  with  heath. 

1861  Macm.  Mag.  Sept.  426  How  was  it  lichened  and 
mossed,  ferned  and  heathed . .  and  brought  to  such  a  show  of 
verdure  and  softness  ? 

Hea-th-bell. 

1.  The  bell-shaped   flower  of   the   Heath  :   cf. 
HEATHER-BELL. 

1808  SCOTT  Marm.  in.  Introd.  i.v,  Let  the  wild  heath-bell 
flourish  still.  1810  —  l.aily  of  I.,  in.  v,  Heath-bell  with  her 
purple  bloom.  1840  Miss  COSTELLO  Summer  amongst  the 
Bocagtt  1. 128  Before  the  smell  of  steam  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  perfume  of  the  heath-bell. 

2.  Applied. to  other  bell-shaped  Howers  growing 
on  heaths,  esp.  the  Blue-bell  (Campanula  rotun- 
liifolia). 

1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  (18081  67  Thinly  strewed  with 
heath-bells  up  and  down.  1811  CLARE  I 'iff.  Minstr.  II.  135 
Last  lingering  of  the  flowery  kind,  Blue  heath-bells  tremble 
neath  the  sheltering  furze.  1814  L.  HUNT  Mirr.  Months 
in  Hone  Evcry-day  Bk.  II.  1284  Even  the  elegant  and 
fragile  heathbell,  or  harebell,  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared. 

Hea'th-berry.  A  name  vaguely  applied  to 
various  berries  growing  on  heaths,  esp.  the  liil- 
berry  and  Crowberry. 

cioaoSajr.  Lcechd.  II.  344  xenim.  .hseb  berxian  wisan  .. 
do  ^as  wyrta  in  an  fa;t.  1670-1  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  \nAcc. 
.S£7'.  f.ate  i'oy.  !.  (1711)  124  A-shore  there  is  great  Store  of 
Heath-berries,  .and  small  Black-berries.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy. 
11790)  V.  1909  Berries  of  different  species,  such  as  cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries,  bramble-berries,  and  heath-berries. 
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a  1792  S.  HKARNE  yourn.  NortJt.  Ocean  in  Southey  Cortim.~ 
//.  I'k.  IV.  167  Heathberries  grow  close  to  the  ground. 

Hea'th-bird.  A  bird  which  lives  on  heaths  ; 
spec,  the  Black  Grouse,  of  which  the  male  is  the 
HEATH-COCK  ami  the  female  the  HEATH-HEN. 

1683-4  W.  PENN  Let.  to  Dk.  Ormonde  9  Jan.  in  Academy 
(1896)  ii  Jan.  36/3  Phesants,  heath-biixls,  Pidgeons  and 
Patredges,  innumerably.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  m.  xii, 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pui;>ue.  1842  FABER 
Styrian  L.  151  A  heath-bird  that  lies  on  the  Cheviot  moor. 
Heath-cock.  The  male  of  the  HEATH-BIRD 
or  Black  Grouse  (Tetrao  tetrix},  the  Blackcock ; 
in  N.  America,  the  Canada  grouse  and  other 
species. 

1590  R.  PAYNE  Descr.  IreL  (1841)  7  Great  store  of  wild 

Swannes,  Cranes.  .Heathcocks,  Plouers.    1674  RAY  Collect. 

Words,  Birds  85  The  common  Heath  cock,  Black  game  or 

Grous.     1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  vi.  (1853)  26  That  was  the 

heath-cock  or  black-game.     1810  Sco'nLtufyofL.  i.  xxxv, 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew,     1893  [see  HEATH-HEN]. 

Heathen  (hr^en,  -S'n),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:   I 

I    h&tSen,  h£pen,  h€8en,  2-3  heeSen,  heCen,  2-5 

:    hepen,  2-6  hethen  (3  heaJSen,  heapen,  epen,  3-4 

hapen,  hethene,  4  heipen, -in,  heypen,  hethen, 

haipen,  -in,  hepyn,  -in,  heden,  -in,  4-5  haythen, 

5   hepun,  -on(e,  -ynne,  6  Coverd*  heithen),  6- 

heathen.     [OE.  h&den**  OFris.  hethin,  -en,  OS. 

;    hftin  (MDu..  Du.  heidett),  OHG.  heidan  (MHG. 

heidcti,  Ger.  heide),  ON.  heiftiun  (Sw.,  Da.  heden'  \ 

cf.  Goth.  haij)no  Gentile  or  heathen  woman. 

As  this  word  is  used  in  all  the  Germanic  langs.  in  the  sense 
'non-Christian,  pagan  ',  which  could  only  have  arisen  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  is  thought  probable  that, 
I     like  some  other  terms  of  Christian  origin  (e.  g.  churc/t\  it 
.    was  first  used  in  Gothic,  and  thence  passed  to  the  other 
tribes.    This  is  supported  by  the  use  by  Ulfilas,  in  Mark  vii. 
i     26,  of  the  fern,  form  haifittd  (Vulg.  ntnlier  ^entilis,  all  OE. 
versions  /tyfcri).     The  word  has  generally  been  assumed  to 
I    be  a  direct  derivative  of  Gothic  haifii,  HEATH,as  if  'dweller 
i    on  the  heath ',  taken  as  a,  kind  of  loose  rendering  of  L. 
j    pdgdnus  lorig.    'villager,  rustic',  later,  after  Christianity 
!     became  the  religion  of  the  towns,  while  the  ancient  deities 
:     were t  still    retained   in   rural   districts,  'pagan,  heathen'). 
:     But  in  this  there  are  difficulties  chronological  and  etymo- 
logical, esp.  in  reference  to  the  form  and  use  of  the  suffix ; 
and  Prof.  S.   Bugge  (Indog.  Forsch.  V.  178)  includes  this 
among  several  words  which  point  to  Armenian  influence  on 
the  language  of  Ulfilas ;  he  tut&aka$n6  as  indicating  a  masc. 
hatyanS)  which  he  refers  to  Armenian  hefanos  '  heathen ', 
ad.   Gr.  e0i>oc  'nation',  pi.   'nations,  Gentiles,    heathens'. 
This  would  explain  the  OHG.  form  heidan,  while  in  OE., 
etc.,  the  suffix  was,  as  in  cristen,  levelled  under  the  ordinary 
•in,  -en,  from  -?«.     But  even  so,  the  stem-vowel  has  prob. 
to  be  explained  by  assimilation  to  hai}i  heath.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Applied  to  persons  or  races  whose 
religion  is  neither  Christian,  Jewish,  nor  Moham- 
medan ;  pagan  ;  Gentile.  In  earlier  times  applied 
also  to  Mohammedans ;  but  in  modern  usage,  for 
the  most  part,  restricted  to  those  holding  poly- 
theistic beliefs,  esp.  when  uncivilized  or  uncultured. 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  15  He  biS  geseald  haebnum  mannum. 
c  1000  JELVRic  Horn.  I.  206  Se  jetigeda  assa  and  his  fola 
jetacniacS  twa  folc,  )?aet  is  ludeisc  and  h;e<5en.  1154  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1137  Nseure  hethen  men  werse  ne  diden  pan  hi. 
a  i  zoo  Moral  Ode  295  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  229  par  bed  be 
haSene  men  be  waren  la}e-lease.  c  1200  ORMIN  7286  patt 
haebenn  follc,  Kalldisskenn  follc,  Wass  warr  off  Cristess 
come.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  397  Wyllam.  .an  e^ene  kyng 
com  to.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  10740  (Edm.)  Babe  to  haibin 
[v.rr.  heben,  hebin,  heij>en]  folc  and  iues.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  5508  Haythen  men  . .  pat  never  baptem  ne  right 
trouthe  tuke.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  450  A  barne.  .Til 
it  be  crystened  in  crystes  name  and  confermed  of  be  bisshop, 
It  is  hethene  as  to  heueneward  . .  Hethene  is  to  mene  after 
heth  and  vntiled  erthe.  ?  121400  Arthur  435  Lat  not  be 
hebone  Men  Destroye  be  puple  crystien.  1563  W.  FCLKE 
Meteors  (1640)  13  Helena  was  of  the  Heathen  men  taken 
as  a  Goddesse,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  1627 
SANDERSON  Sertn,  I.  263  Abimelech,  an  heathen-man,  who 
had  not  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  of  heaven  to  direct 
him.  1708  SWIFT  Remarks  Wks.  1883  VIU.  142  Made 
familiar  to  such  practices  by  the  heathen  priests.  1825 
SCOTT  Tali&m.  vi,  I  did  the  heathen  Soldan  injustice. 
1870  B.  HAKTE  H 'eat hen  Chinee^  He  went  for  that  heathen 
Chinee. 

2.  Of  things :  Pertaining  to  such  persons  or  races, 
or  to  their  religion  and  customs. 

826  Charter  of  Ec^ber hi  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  83  Andlang  die 
to  3em  heSenum  birigelsum.  c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  98  On 
ha;5enum  dajum.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  53  pe  temple,  .of  hise 
heaSene  godes.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  547  Me  ^he  solde  in  to 
hebcnlonde.  <r  1400-50  Alexander  5673  Out  of  haythen 
Spayn.  1485  CAXTON  Malory's  Arthur  Pref.  2  In  al  places 
crysten  and  hethen.  1662  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  i 
Having  already  shewed  a  generall  defect  in  the  ancient 
Heathen  Histories.  1708  SWIFT  RemarktVfla.  1883  VIII. 
118  The  same  authority ..  may  abolish  Christianity,  and  set 
up  the  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and  heathen  religion.  1722 
WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  208  Even  the  Heathen  world 
believed  that  the  souls  of  men  survived  their  bodies.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  3  The  victorious  enemy  of  heathen 
philosophy  and  heathen  worship  had  passed  his  boyhood 
amid  the  heathen  surroundings  of  a  philosophic  city. 

3.  transf.   Religiously  or  otherwise  on  a  level 
with  heathens. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)_II.  22  A 
country  of   extremes — dukes    and    chartists,    Bishops   of 
Durham  and  naked  heathen  colliers. 
B,  sb.  vor  adj.  used  subst.) 

1.  One  who  holds  a  religious  belief  which  is  nei- 
ther Christian,  Jewish?nor  Mohammedan  ;  a  pagan. 


HEATHENESSE. 

r  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vii.  26  Softlice  J>zt  wif  waes  hseSen 
sirofenisces  cynnes.  13..  Coer  de  £.6297  He..slowgh  ther 
many  a  hethene.  1682  EVELYN  Diary  24  Jan.,  The  Ru^ian 
Ambassador  .  .  behav'd  hitnselfe  like  a  clowne,  compared  to 
this  civil  heathen.  1720  WATTS  Div.  Songs  vi,  That  I  wa:> 
born  of  Christian  race,  And  not  a  Heathen  or  a  Jew.  1727 
S  \VII-T  Gulliver  m.  i,  I  was  sorry  to  find  more  mercy  in  ;m 
heathen  than  in  a  brother  Christian.  1873  EDITH  THOMPSON* 
Hist.  ting.  iii.§  i  Though  himself  a  heathen,  he  [./Ethelbert] 
had  agreed  to  allow  his  wife,  as  being  a  Christian,  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion. 

b.  The  adj.  plural,  the  heathen  (cf.  \.\\Q  faithful), 
is  now  collective  ;  in  O.T.  =  the  Gentiles,  or  people 
who  did  not  worship  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

ciooo  >£LFRIC  Saints'  Lives  (E.  E,  T.  S.)  II.  322  pa  hx- 
benan  swa  dydon.  ^1131  OE.  Chron.  an.  1128  Betwenen 
Sa  cristene  and  ba  heSene.  c  1200  Vices  %  Virtues  (1888)  51 
And  beuall  bo  ha'Sene  mid  his  ledre  mene3inges.  c  1340  Cur- 
sor M.  21254  (Fairf.)  f>en  come  be  heiben  wib  mikel  wrange 
bat  cristen  men  to  pine  was  prest.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
lxxviii[i].  i  QGod,  y  Heithen  are  fallen  in  to  thine  heretage. 
—  2  Esdras  ii.  7  Scatred  abrode  amonge  the  Heithen.  1671 
MILTON  Samson,  1430  And  spread  his  name  Great  among  the 
Heathen  round.  1852  MKS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxviii, 
1  1  would  certainly  be  a  greater  self-denial  to  receive  heathen 
among  us  than  to  send  missionaries  to  them. 

c.  The  sb.  plural,  £ozMtfftj,  is  mostly  individual. 
1630  PRYNSK  Anti-Amtin.  135  Heathens,  .want  the  true 

knowledge  of  God.  1736  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  I.  25  My 
brother  and  I  .  .  went  to  pay  our  first  visit  in  America  to  the 
poor  Heathens.  1845  R.  JEBB  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  692/1 
Among  the  speculations  of  the  more  enlightened  heathens 
we  find  the  love  of  mankind  at  large  highly  commended. 
1857  MAURICE  Ep.  St.  John  iii.  38  Showing  you  how  both 
Heathens  and  Jews  were  taught. 

2.  transf.  One  that  has  no  more   religion,  en- 
lightenment, or  culture  than  a  pagan. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xv,  Puir  frightened  heathens  that 
they  are.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drood\\\\,  My  ideas  of  civility 
were  formed  among  Heathens. 

3.  Applied  humorously  to  persons  belonging  to 
places  bearing  the  name  'Heath1,  as  Blackheath. 

1891  PallMallG,  16  Nov.  1/2  Blackheath  crossed  over  with 
a  goal  to  love  ..  The  Oxonians  ..  got  two  goals,  while  the 
Heathens  were  unable  to  score.  1804  Westm.  Gaz.  15  Jan. 
6/2  Blackheath  v.  London  Scottish  .  .  a  victory  for  the 
Heathens. 

C.  Comb.t  as  heathen-minded  adj.  ;  heathen-like 
adj.  and  adv. 

1565  JEWEL  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  21  Thus  prophanelie  and 
Heathen-like  he  writeth.  1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Ryd* 
berg's  Teut.Mythol.  104  Heathen-heroic  songs.  1895  Dublin 
Rev.  Oct.  318  A  society  of  heathen-minded  Humanists. 

Heathen,  sb**  -=  Heath-stone  :  see  HEATH  5. 
t  Heathen-coal.  Obs.     (See  quot.  1697.) 

c  1697  KENNETT  Etym.  Angl.  Lansdowne  MS.  1033  If. 
174/2  At  Amblecot  in  Staffordsh.  .  .  the  second  measure  is 
called  Ileatk  or  tough-coal  :  and  the  i2th  or  lowe.t  of  all, 
is  called  II  cat  hen-coal.  1712  BELLKRS  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  542  The  Heathen-Coal.  1719  F.  HAUKSBEE  Phys. 
Mech.  E.vp.  Suppl.  319  The  Heathen-Coal. 

Heathendom  (hrfl&sdam).  [OE.  ki^Sendom  -- 
MLG.  heidendom,  OHG.  heidentttom,  Ger.  heiden- 
tuni)  Du.  heidendomi  ON.  heiRindomr  (Sw.  he- 
dehdom}\  f.  HEATHEN  +  -DOM.  The  old  word  ap- 
pears to  have  died  out  before  1400  ;  in  modern 
use  app.  formed  anew  after  Christendom.  Not  in 
Johnson,  Todd  1818,  Webster  1828.] 

1.  The    belief  and  practice  of  the  heathen  ;   — 
HEATBENISM  i. 

c  looo 

bxt   hi  , 

aeorne  aweorpan.  c  1200  ORMIN  18855  J^55*  )«ssterrnesse  iss 
ha^benndom  And  dwillde  inn  haefedd  smness.  c  1200  Vices 
<$•  Virtues  (i888>  31  Da  unwraste  ileaue  of  ha;3en-dome. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  35  And  dreien  cristene  men  .  .  alle  to 
heaSendom.  1701  J.  LAW  Counc.  Trade  (1751)  233  Im- 
provement of  human  society,  beyond  what  it  could  possibly 
attain  toin  Heathendom.  1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xx, 
The  many  precious  souls  he  hath  won  from  heathendom. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  iv.  179  Whatever 
traces  of  heathendom  may  have  cloven  to  Rolf  himself. 

b.  transf.  The  condition  of  being  unenlightened 
and  untouched  by  Christian  influences. 

1850  KINGSLEY  Cfaap  Clotltes  <y  Nasty  in  Alt.  Locke  (1879) 
p.  Ixiii,  He  trims  his  paletots,  and  adorns  his  legs,  with  the 
flesh  of  men  and  the  skins  of  women,  with  degradation, 
pestilence,  heathendom,  and  despair. 

2.  The  domain  or  realm  of  the  heathen  ;  heathen 
people  collectively;  the  heathen  world. 

1860  TRENCH  Serin,  tt'cstni.  Abb.  ix.  96  Thick  darknes.s 
rested  over  the  whole  of  heathendom.  1861  E.  GASKELL 
Hoyle  Lect.yt  The  mighty  work  of  subjugating  all  heathen- 
dom to  the  faith  of  the  crucified  Nazarene. 

Hea'theness.  rare.  [f.  HEATHEN  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  heathen,  a  heathen  woman. 

1876  Contcmp.  Rtv.  XXVII.  962  The  proud  heatheness 
humbly  submitted  to  baptism. 

Heathenesse  (h*"-ffene:s).  arch.  Forms  :  i 
hae'Se^n)nes,  -nys,  3  hseflenesse,  hepinesse, 
3-5  hepen-,  hetheuesse,  -es,  -isse,  -nes,  etc., 
6  heathennesse,  heath-,  heythnesse,  6-7)  9 
heathenesse,  -(n)ess.  [OE.  htxftenntS)  -nys,  f. 
hx&en  HEATHEN  +  -NESS.  From  an  early  date 
one  of  the  two  n'&  was  generally  omitted,  so  that 
the  word  was  sometimes  treated  as  analogous  to 
such  words  of  French  origin  as  noblesse,  Lyonesse.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  heathen  ; 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  heathen;  heathenism. 
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oo  Laws  of  Ediv.  4-  Gutk.  §  i  (Schmidt  Hi  £ecwaedon 
hi  Eenne  God   lufian   woldon,   and   eelcne   haSendom 


HEATHENHEDE. 

i  ooo  tr.   Bxda's  Hist.  in.  xxii.  [\.\.\  He  to 

hxoenisse  [;•.  r.  ha:ftennys^e]  «•^:^  seh\vyrfed.     c  1105  l.AV. 

And   forsaken  godcs-  maesse,  and  luuien  haeflt 
1388  W^CLIF  i  Chron.  xxii.  j  Allc  coimersis  fro  hethenesse 
to  the  lawe  of  Israel     c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  11884)  35  Aftur 
I    had  Icyde  be-syde  me  (>e   errour  of  hethenesse.      1340 
HYRDE  tr.  I'ivts  Ins!r.  Clir.  11  Bbv,  \\"hen  ue 

couple.  .Paganisme  and  heathenne^^e,  unto  Christianitie: 
it-  deviil  to  God.     1581  MAKiiti_K  A£.  A'c^-i  627  'J'hen 
L:;C  vnfruitfull,  rough  and  woodye  heathne.sse  . .  bee 
tourned    vnto    the    religion    of    Christes    congregation    or 
Church.     1848  LVTTON  Harold  \.  i.  Merriments,  savouring 
of  heath. 

2.  Heathendom,  the   heathen  world  ;  the  lands 
outside  Christendom,  including,  in  Middle  English, 
Mohammedan  lands. 

L  1205  LAV.  16631  pe  web  in  hzeSenesbe  king  of  muchele 
machte.  i»07  R.  GLOLX.  (1724)  480  Saladin  nom  the  ho_li 
croys,  &  to  hethenesse  it  her.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  2102  Asie 
.  .C3  ^e  best,  for  ^ar  in  es  Bath  haly  land  and  helhyennes. 

1380  Sir  Feritniti.  2187  In  al  he(?enis  ys  no  Sar-yn 
wikkeder  |>an  U  he.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxviii. 
263  His  fame. -sprang  >o  ferre  that  it  come  in  to  hethnes 
and  barbarye.  I599HAKLUVT  Voy.  II.  161  Divtrs  province^ 
of  Christendome  and  of  Heathenesse.  1828  Blcuku'.  M<tg. 
199  The  event  was  not  such  as  could  bear  trumpeting  in 
rleatli-- 

t  Hea'theiihede.  Obs.  [See  HEDE,  -HEAD.] 
—  HEATHEMJOM  2. 

(£1300  Cnr.\»r  Af.  7^24  <Cott.)  Kinges  four  of  haithen-hede. 
Ibid.  \  p<"->,  Mi  Ii.  (?e  nlele  |?ai  etc  in  haiben-hede. 

t  Hea-theuhood,  -hode.  Obs.    [See  -HOOD.] 

-  HEATHENDOM  i. 

c  lays  Scti'ing  Christ  38  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  A!  J»es  world  is 
bi-heled  myd  hebene-hode. 

t  Heathenic,  a.  and  s/>.  Obs.  In  6  heathnick, 
7  hethnike.  Var.  of  ETHNIC  assimilated  to 
heathen.  So  t  Heathnical  a.  =  ETHNICAL. 

1554  HOOPER  in  Strype  Eccl.  Man.  11721)  III.  App.  xxvii. 
78  The  sword  of  the  heathnicks  and  gentils.  1583  STUBBES 
Altai.  Abus.  I.  (1879)  177  Beare  baiting  and  other  exercyses 
..These  Hethnlcall  exercyses  vpon  the  Sabaoth  day.  Ibid. 
185  More  then  Hethnicall  impieties.  1632  LIIHGOW  Trav. 
ix.  397  Whose  presence  to  me  after  so  long  a  sight  of 
Hethnike  strangers  was  exceeding  comfortable. 

Heathenish  (hfWnlf) .  a.  Also  6  heatimish, 
(etnyshe).  [OE.  AseSe»isc  =  OHG.  hndanisc, 
-iiiisc  (G.  heidniscK),  ON.  heiineskr  ivSw.  hednisk, 
Da.  hedensk).  In  modern  use  prob.  a  new  forma- 
tion :  see  -ISH.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heathen.     Now  rare. 

1:893  K.  .&LI-RED  Oros.  in.  iii.  §  i  Him  man  worhte 
anfiteatra,  baet  mon  mehte  bone  hse5eniscan  plejan  barinne 
don.  1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ck.  Biij,  All  her  hethnyshe 
ceremonyes,  supersticions,  and  sorceryes.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixxviii.  §  2  The  most  eminent  part  both  of 
Heathenish  and  Jewish  seruice  did  consist  in  sacrifice.  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  v.  167  The  various  Denomina- 
tions of  those  Heathenish  Deities.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol. 
II.  475  The  heathenish  temples. 

t2.   .-HEATHEN  a.  i.     [Cf.  Jewish.]  Obs. 

1533  COVERDALE  i  Kings  Contents,  Salomon  displeaseth 
i  'TOO  with  the  loue  of  Heythenysh  wemen.  1381  J.  BELL 
H  addon's  A  HSTV.  Osor.  92  b,  All  nations  and  people,  as  well 
Heathenishe,  as  the  Jewes  also  themselves.  ^71652  1.  SMITH 
Scl.  Disc.  vi.  297  The  heathenish  philosopher  Plutarch. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  11887)  I. 
239  She  was  too  good  a  Christian  to  kill  herself,  as  that 
heathenish  Roman  did.  [1882-3  SCHAFF  Emycl.  AV//^. 
Kninijl.  III.  1941  A  heathenish  slave  bought  of  a  heathen.] 

3.  transf.  nnAjig.  a.   Heathen-like  ;  unchristian, 
uncivilized,   barbarous  ;    unworthy  of  a  Christian. 
b.    colloq.      Abominable,     disgusting,     offensive, 

•  beastly  '.      Cf.  CHKISTIAN  sb.  3.) 

'593  NASHE  1 1  anity-Creene  Tractates  Wks.  (Grosart)  II. 
206  U  Heathenish  and  Pagan  Hexamiters.  1604  SIIAKS. 
Oth.  v.  ii.  313  Most  Heathenish,  and  most  grosse.  c  1700 
T.  BROWNE  in  Four  C.  Etig.  Lett.  147  Tobacca,  though  it 
be  a  heathenish  weed.  1718  Freethinker  No.  3  p  i,  I  may 
not  appear  a  strange,  heathenish  Creature  to  the  Ladies. 
1859  Miss  CAKY  Country  Life  (1876)  218  It  was  heathenish 
in  the  mowers  to  laugh.  1866  GEO.  Ei.ior  F.  Holt  (1868)  39 
That's  a  heathenish,  Brutus-like  sort  of  thing.  1882  MRS, 
PITMAN  Mission  L.  Greece^  Pal.  251  The  heathenish  noises 
I  now  hear  from  a  garden  near  by  us. 

Hea'themshly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a 
heathen,  unchristian,  pagan,  or  barbarous  manner. 

1561  DAIS  tr.  linllinger  on  A  foe.  (1573)  84  A  thousand 
yeares  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  Byshops  began 
to  defile  the  Lordes  supper  . .  too  heathenishly.  1580  ( >rd. 
tf  Prayer  in  /.Hurt;.  Sen'.  Q.  AY/2.  (1847)  574  The  Sabbath 


'Jones  vn.  xv,  He  was  heathenishly  inclined  to  believe 
in,  or  to  worship  the  goddess  Nemesis.  1836  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
24  Dec.  383  The  burial  place  of  the  royal  family  heatben- 
ubly  styled  the  '  Pantheon  '. 

Hea-thenishuess.     [f.  as  prec,  +  -NESS.] 
Heathenish  quality  or  condition  ;  barbarity. 

157"  GoLDiNG  Calvin  on  fs.  x.    16   Horrible   was  the 

htathmslmesse,  when  the  land  that  was  given  for  an  heri- 

i')  God's  people  did  foster  ungodly  and  wicked  in- 

hablters.     1633  PKVNNE  2W  I't.  }Iistr,o-M.  iv.  i.  iR.I,  The 

my    .  buthenuhnesM,    and    prophanenesse   of  most 

pbiy-lwokes.     1880  Miss  Knujufan  I.  135  Singing.. which 

sounds  like  the  very  essence  of  heathenishness. 

Heathenism    hTKniz'm  .    [See  -ISM.] 
1.  The   religious  or  moral   system  of  heathens ; 
heathen  practice  or  belief;  paganism. 

'605  Learn,   n.  xiv.  §  9  The  heresy  of  the 

Anthropomorphites  . .  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  answer- 
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able  to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed  the  gods  10 
be  in  human  s.hapc.  1645  MIL-ION  Teirafk*  118511  15-  If 
we  be  not  lose  zealou>  in  our  Christianity,  then  Plato  was 
in  his  he;uheniMii.  1707  CitritH.  in  f/itsl'.  <r  Card.  Prcf. 
6  A  Rclick  of  Heathenism,  ti  1719  AIIOISON  Ckr.  Kclig. 
is  5.  8  (Seagert  He  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  heresy 
and  heathenism.  1868  I •  KLI  MAN  Nontt*Co*q>  11876)  I.App. 
650  The  whole,  .country  relapsed  into  heathenism. 

b.  With  a  and//.  A  heathen  belief  or  charac- 
teristic. 

1843  J.  MABIYNEAU  CAr.  £^r  (1867)  202  Ca>t  out  as  a  dead 
heathenism.  1860  EMLKSOX  ConJ.  Life,  Worship  \VLs. 
tBohn)  II.  307  Witness  the  heathenisms  in  Christianity. 

2.  transf.  Unchristian  state  of  things;  heathenish 
condition  ;  unchristian  degradation  or  barbarism. 

1742  FIELDING  J.  Aiufrir^^  ti,.),  Ay,  there  is  nothing  hut 
heathtnUm  to  be  learned  from  pla\>.  1895  Miss  MpMTUSOB 
Into  Highways  $•  Hedges  in.  ii.  (ed.  4)  3°2  Kitting  orna- 
ments for  the  '  heathenism  '  of  luxury.  Mod.  The  practical 
heathenism  of  our  great  cities. 

i  Hea'thenist.  Obs,  [f.  HEATHEN  +  -IM-] 
One  holding  or  supporting  heathenism. 

1551  ABP.  BKOWNE  Serin,  in  Hart.  Misc.  V.  567  These 
sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  Forms;  with  the 
Heathen  a  Heathenist;  with  Atheists,  an  Atheist;  with  the 
Jews,  a  Jew.  1570  DKK  Math,  f'ref.  21  Could  the  Heathen- 
ists  fmde  these  vses,  of  these.  .Mighty  Corporall  Creatures. 

Hea'thenize,  v.    [f.  HEATHEN  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  heathen  or  heathenish. 

1681  H.  MOKE  E.rp.  Dan,  iii.  74  Endeavouring  lo 
Heathenize  the  People  of  God  again.  1827  HARK  Guesses 
(1850)  84  Till  very  lately  we  sent  out  our  colonists,  not  so 
much,  to  christianize  the  Heathens,  as  to  be  heathenized  by 
them. 

2.  intr.    To   practise   heathenism ;    to    become 
heathen  or  heathenish. 

1769  [see  below].  1850  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Erievin  (ed.  2)  174 
The  Christians,  instead  of  judaizing,  began  to  heathenize. 
1861  TRENCH  Sw.  Ck.  Asia  74  These. .do  not  judai/e  but 
heathenize,  seeking  to  throw  off  every  yoke. 

Hence  Hea'thenized  ///.  a. ;  Hea'thenizing- 
vhl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1769  W.JONES  (of  Nayland)  ll'ks.  (i8io>  I.  203  By  the 
proud  Arian  or  the  heathenizing  moralist.  1856  Miss  WINK- 
WORTH  Tautens  Life  «$•  Sernt.  (1857)  75  To  combat  the 
heathenizing  philosophers  of  Christendom.  1857-8  SEAKS 
Athan.\\\.  64  A  heathenized  Christianity.  1893  E.  BEL- 
LASIS  Man,  Serj'f.  fiellasis  157  The  result  ..  must  be  the 
heathenizing  of  the  rising  generation. 

t  Hea'thenly,  a.  Oh.  [f.  HEATHEN  +  -LY  i. 
Cf.  OHG.  heidanlih,  MHG.  heidcnlich]  Heathen- 
like,  heathenish,  heathen. 

1415  HOCCLEVE  To  Sz'r  J,  Oldcastfa'zi  Fro  cristen  folk  to 
hethenly  couyne.  1579  LVLV  Enphucs  lArlu  176  Which 
hath  made  me.. of  an  heathenly  Pagan  a  heauenly  Pro- 
testant. 1591  HORSEY  Tray.  •  I  lakl.  Soc.)  158  The  manner., 
of  this  mnrui.yt;  wa^  so  streinge  and  heathenly. 

Hea'thenly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  After 
the  manner  of  the  heathen  ;  barbarously. 

1382  WYCLIF  a  H/an\  xv.  2  Do  thou  not  so  feersly  and 
heithenly.  —  Cal.  ii.  14  If  thou,  sithen  thou  ert  a  Jew, 
lyuest  hethenli  [1388  hethenlich]  and  not  Jewly.  1579  J. 
JONES  Prescru.  Bodie  $  Soule  \.  xxxix.  87  Them  that  teach 
with  the  desperate  and  damnable  Turkes,  or  that  do  beleeuc 
as  his  lenesaries  are  instructed  al  too  Heathenly.  1776  W. 
C.  COMBE  Diaboliad  6  ttote,  Mercury  ..  is  (Heathenly 
speaking)  the  presiding  Genius  of  rogues,  sharpers,  &c. 

Heathenness :  see  HEATHENESSE. 

t  Hea-thenous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    Heathen. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  715  That  huge  Heathen* 
ous  Tract  of  the  unknowne  South  Continent. 

Heathenry  (hrSenri).     [f.  HEATHEN  +  -KY.] 

1.  Heathen  belief,  practice,  or  custom ;    heathen 
character  or  quality  ;  heathenism. 

1577-87  HouNSHicn  Chron.  II.  28/1  In  conuerting  the 
Hand  from  heathenrie  to  christianitie.  1583  STUBBES -/!««/. 
Afrits,  i.  (,1879)  M4  I*  's  a'l  one,  as  if  they  had  said,  bawdrie, 
hethenrie,  paganrie.  1856  T.  A.  TKOLLOPE  Girlh.  Cat/i.  de 
Hied,  iii.  46  Aghast  on  his  arrival  in  Rome  at  the  utter 
heathenry  around  him.  1868  Contcmp.  Rev.  VIII.  166 
Some  of  our  brilliant  Imitators  of  Greek  poetry  seem  lo 
pursue  it  mainly  for  its  heathenry. 

2.  Heathen  people.   (Cf.  Iris/try.} 

a  1890  R.  F.  BURTON  in  Lady  Burton  Life  118931  I.  292 
My  Goanese  boys,  being  '  Christians'  . .  will  not  feed  with 
the  heathenry. 

t  Hea'thenship.  Obs.  or  arch.  [OK.  /«t'0i'«- 
scipe  ;  f.  HEATHEN  + -SHIP.] 

1.  Heathenism,  heathendom. 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  634  For  J>an  heSenscipe  be  hi 
drujon.  c  1000  ^Ei.FRit:  Horn.  II.  504  Martinus  ..  awende 
his  moder  of  manfullum  haj&enscipe,  £1205  LAV.  12114  And 
summe  heo  godd  wi3-soken  and  to  haSenescjpe  token.  Ibid. 
14862  Hengestes  la^en  ..  and  his  hseSene-scipe  ba;  he  hider 
brohte.  [1832  THORPE  tr.  C&dmon's  Par.  229  And  would 
not  swerve  from  the  Lord  of  hosts . .  into  heathenship.] 

2.  Gentilism  ;  uncircumcision.  rare  literalism. 
1535  COVERDAI.E  i  Cor.  vii.  18  Yf  eny  man  be  called  beynge 

Circumcysed  let  him  take  no  Heythenshippe  vpon  him.  Yf 
eny  man  be  called  in  the  Heythenshippe  let  him  not  be  cir- 
cumcysed. 

t  Hea'theny,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HEATHEN  sb. 
+  -v.]  Heathen,  heathenish. 

1580  SIDNKV  /'s.  x.  ix,  Who  hast  the  heath'ney  folk 
destroy'd  From  out  Thy  land. 

Heather  he-Lisa).  Forms:  4,  6  hathir,  5 
had;d)yr,  6  haddir,  hedder,  6-7  hadder,  6-8 
bather,  8  bether,  8-  heather.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  :  commonly  viewed  as  related  to  heath  ;  but 
the  form  heather  appears  first  in  iSth  c.,  and  the 


HEATHER-BELL. 

earlier  hadder  seems  on  several  grounds  to  dis- 
countenance such  a  derivation.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  confined  to  Scotland 
vwiih  the  contiguous  part  of  the  English  Border) ; 
the  northern  Engl.  equivalent,  as  in  Yorkshire,  etc., 
being  lingt  from  Norse.  The  word  heath,  ontheother 
hand,  seems  to  be  native  only  in  Southern  and  Mid- 
land counties,  and  never  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
Yorkshire  or  Scottish  { moors  * ;  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  southern  English 
heath  and  the  Sc.  hadder.  Judder,  have  been  asso- 
ciated, and  the  spelling  heather  thence  introduced. 
On  the  analogy  of  adder,  bladder^  ladder,  now  in 
Sc.  cther^  blether,  Icthcr^  and  of  Eng.ySutffcr,  toge- 
ther ^  weather,  \ve  should  expect  heather  to  go  back 
through  hedder ',  hadder,  to  a  type  h&dder  or  h&ddre.} 

1.  The  Scotch  name,  now  in  general  use,  for  the 
native  species  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Erica,  called 
in  the  north  of  England,  LING  ;  especially  £.  (now 
( 'allitnd]    vitlgaris,    Common    Heather,    and    £. 
cinerea.  Fine-leaved  Heath  or  Lesser  Bell-heather. 

Some  recent  botanical  writers  have  essayed  to  limit  the 
originally  local  name^  heath,  ling,  heather,  to  different 
species;  but  each  of  these  names  is,  in  its  own  locality, 
applied  to  all  the  species  there  found,  and  pre-eminently  to 
that  locally  most  abundant.  On  the  Yorkshire  and  Scottish 
moors,  the  most  abundant  is  E.  vulgaris,  which  is  therefore 
the  '  Common  Ling  '  of  the  one,  the  '  Common  Heather'  of 
the  other.  But  in  other  localities,  esp.  in  the  south-west, 
E.  cinerea  is  the  prevalent  species,  and  is  there  the  '  Com- 
mon Heath'.  Scottish  distinction!  are  Dog-heather,  He- 
heather  (E.  vulgaris),  Carlin  h,,  She- heat  her  \E.  ciHtrctn. 

1335  Coinpotits  P  roc  u  nitons  de  Norharu  (Durham  Trea- 
huryMS.  i,  In  strauueet  hathir  emptispro  cooperturadomus 
molendini.  t  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  300  In  heich  baddy r 
Wallace  and  thai  can  twyn.  Ibid.  xi.  898  Hadyr  and  hay 
bond  apon  rlakys  fast.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  86 
Greit  abbais  grayth  I  nill  to  gather,  Hot  ane  kirk  scant 
coverit  with  hadder.  1548  Hather  [see  HEATH  2  bj.  1572 
Stitir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  19  With  Peittis,  with  Turuis. 
and  mony  turse  of  Hedder.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  vi.  xvi.  678 
Heath,  Hather,  and  Lyng  is  called  in  high  and  base  Al- 
maigne,  Hey  den.  1607  NOKDEN  Sutv,  Dial.  (N.),  Heath  is 
the  general!  or  common  name,  whereof  there  is  one  kind, 
called  hather,  the  other  ling.  1621  BURTON  Anaf.  Alt'l.  in. 
ii.  vi.  i.  11651'  546  Those  Indian  Brachmanni.  .lay  upon  the 
ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks  do  on  Hadder. 
1633  HART  Diet  Diseased  i.  xxvii.  126  In  the  Northerne  . . 
places  of  this  Island.. They  dry  their  malt  with  ling,  or 
heath,  called  there  hadder.  1674-91  RAV  N.  C.  Words  135 
Hadder,  Heath  or  Ling.  1715  BRADLEY  font.  Diet.  s.  v. 
ritigutt  They  are  to  give  them  Hather  or  Hadder  to  eat 
c  1730  BURT  Left.  N.Scotl.  xtii.  (1754)  I.  297  The  Surface 
of  the  Ground  is  all  over  Heath,  or,  as  they  call  it,  Heather 
1866  Treas.  Bot.  199/1  Callnna.  The  true  'Heather'  of 
Scotland,  called  also  Ling  and  Common  Heath.  1873  BLACK 
Pr.  Thule  3  Set  amid  the  browns  and  greens  of  the  heather. 
b.  phr.  To  set  the  heather  on  Jire  :  to  make  a 
disturbance.  7i?  take  to  the  heather :  to  become 
an  outlaw  or  bandit. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  /icyxxxv,  It's  partly  that  whilk  has  set 
the  heather  on  fire.  1896  Westnt.  Gaz.  28  July  1/3  A 
woman . .  informed  against  the  murderer,  who  at  once  '  took 
to  the  heather'. 

2.  Applied   with   distinctive   additions  to  other 
plants. 

Himalayan  Heather,  Andromeda  fastigiata  (Miller, 
18841;  Monox  Heather,  the  Crowberry;  Silver  or 
Sponge  Heather,  the  moss  Polytrichum  commune. 
(.Britten  &  Holl.  Plartt-ft.} 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  made  from  heather,  as  heather-ale^ 
-bed,  -beer,  -besofti,  -bloom,  -blossom,  -brae,  -brake, 
-bush,  -cozy  (Cow  jA2),  -honey,  -knoll,  -land,  -roof, 
-top,  -tuft,  -wine.  b.  Of  the  colour  or  ap- 
pearance of  heather  :  applied  to  fabrics,  etc. , 
of  a  mixed  or  speckled  hue  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  heather,  as  heather -mixture,  -stockings, 
-suit,  -tiveed,  ~wool.  c.  heather-clad,  -covered, 
-mixed,  -sweet  adjs.  d.  heather-cat,  a  cat  living 
wild  and  roaming  among  the  heather  ;  hence  fig. 
applied  to  a  person  ;  heather-grass  =  heath-grass , 

Triodia  decwnbcns;  heather-owl,  the  Short-eared 
Owl,  Asia  accipitrimis. 

i8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  ,\xv,  HalbertGlendinning.  .expresscil 
himself  unwilling  to  take  any  liquor  stronger  than  the 
*heather  ale,  which  was  at  that  time  frequently  used  at 
meals.  1724  RAMSAY  Gentl.  Skcpk.  \\.  i,  And  skulk  in 
hidings  on  the  *heather  braes.  1855  KIS(;SLEY  Heroes, 
Thc$cns\.  196  Beneath  whose  shade  grew,  .purple *heather- 
bushes.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidniippt;iy.\\.  155  He's  hereand 
awa  ;  here  to-day  and  gone  to  morrow  ;  a  fair  *heather-c;it. 
J89S  CKOCKETT  Men  o/A/oss  Hags  xvi,  That  daft  heather- 
cat  of  a  cousin  of  mine.  1886  G.  ALLEN  MatMtt's  Sake  ii. 
12  To  climb  the  *heather-clad  hill.  1818  SCOTT  By.  Lamm, 
xxix.  What  good  can  the  poor  bird  do.. except  pine  and  die 
in  the  first  "heather-cow  or  whin-bush  she  can  crawl  into? 
1863  KINGSLEV  Water  Itab.  (1879)  146  He.  .smelt,  .the  wafts 
of  *heather  honey  off  the  grouse  moor.  1863  J.  G.  BAKF.K 
N.  Yorksh.  181  A  considerable  extent  of  the  surface  yet 
remains  as  *heatherland.  (885  MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest 
Woman  xxvi,  He  changed  his  "lieather-mixturt; '  for  clothes 
more  suitable  to  Piccadilly.  1819  RnsQv/.  s.v.,  feather- 
roofs  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  district  of  Cuwal.  1876 
MRS.  AI.LXANDEK  Her  Dearest  J-'oc  I.  278  Tom  entered,  in 
a  bright  purple-tinted  '*heather  suit'.  1824  SCOTT  AY. 
R  (watt's  ii,  A  head  like  a  *heather-tap. 

Heather-bell,  a.  A  name  ghen  to  Eriia 
tctralix  (or  spec,  to  its  blossom),  and  sometimes 


HEATHER-BLEAT. 

also  to  E.  cintrea.  ^In  quot.  1725  app.  -  HEATH- 
BELL  3.) 

1725  RAMSAY  dcntl.  Skfph.  u.  iv,  Blue  heather-belU 
Bloom'd  bonny  on  moorland  1785  BI/KNS  To  IV.  Simpson 
56  Her  moors  rod-brown  \vi'  heather  bells.  1808  SCOTT 
Mann.  i.  Introd.  18  Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell, 
That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Needpalh-fell. 

Hea'ther-bleat.  Sc.  [Perversion,  after  //,•«- 
t/ifr,  of  the  OE.  name  hxfer-bl&te,  goat-bleater,  I". 
h&fer  goat  +  blzntan  to  bleat :  from  the  noise  which 
it  makes  in  flight,  associated  in  many  languages 
with  the  bleating  of  a  goat  (Newton,  Diet.  Birds 
885  ;  Swainson,  Prov.  Name  Birds  192).  So  Ger. 
himmelziege,  Fr.  thivrt-volaxtt,  Gaelic  ineannan- 
adhair  air-kid,  gabhair-adhair  sky-  or  air-goat, 
etc.]  The  Snipe. 

[ciooo  /Et-FRlc  Glass,  in  \Vr.-Wiilcker  116/41  Bicoca, 
hasferblaete,  ucl  pur.  Ibid.  260/3.  c  I05O  Afs.  Class,  ibid. 
361/17  Bttgium,  hzferblaete.J  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallovid. 
Eitcycl..  HmtherJilcet,  the  mire  snipe.  1894  CROCKETT 
Raiders  xx.xvi,  The  snipe  (which  is  called  the  heather- 
bleat).  Ibid.,  Farther  off  a  heatherbleat  whinnied. 

Heather-bleaker.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 

-blut(t)er,  -bluiter.  -blooter  ;  corrupted  earn- 
bleater,  hammer-bleat,  -er.  [as  prec.,  with  second 
element  conformed  to  agent-nouns  in  -EB.]  =  prec. 

-i  1617  BUREI,  Pilgmiur  in  Watson  Collect,  (1706)  u.  27 
(Jam.)  The  Hobie  and  the  Hedderbluter.  1791  Statist. 
Ace.  Scotl.,  Ayrsh.  II.  72  'Jam.)  A  bird,  which  the  people 
here  call  a  hether  blutter.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  iv,  What 
saw  she  in  the  bog,  then  . .  forby  moor-cocks  and  heather- 
blutters?  1893  Nortkuinbld.  Gloss., Heather.bleater..\t\s. 
also  called  luir^-klciitcr  and  gutter-snipe. 

Heathered  he-Said  ,  a.  [f.  HEATHER  +  -ED-.] 
Covered  with  heather. 

1831  .[.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Klag.  XXIX.  3^  A  treeless 
but  high-heathered  rock.  1849  AYTOUN  Lays,  Island  of 
Scots  xi,  Scotland's  high  and  heathered  hills.  1884  Q. 
VICTORIA  id  ore  Leaves  133  A  lovely  drive  with  pink  heathered 
hills  to  the  right. 

Heathery  (hrhgri),  sb.  [f.  HEATH  +  -ERY  :  cf. 
pinery,  fernery.]  A  collection  of  heaths;  a  place 
in  v>  hich  heaths  are  grown. 

1804  H.  C.  ANDREWS  (title)  The  Heathery,  or  Monograph 
of  the  Genus  Erica.  1849  Beck's  Florist  10,  I  know  from 
experience  that  Heaths  will  thrive  as  well  in  a  greenhouse 

.as  they  would  do  in  a  heathery.  1850  Ibid.  Feb.  33  A 
skilful  disposition  of  the  plants  in  the  Heathery. 

Heathery  (.he-Sari),  a.  Also  6  hadrie.  [f. 
HEATHER  +  -T.]  Covered  with  or  abounding  in 
heather ;  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  heather. 

'535  SIMVART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  340  In  craig  and  cleuche.and 
mony  hadrie  hill.  1710  EARL  CROMERTIE  in  Pliil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  296  The  Surface  is  covered  with  a  heathy,  and  (as 
they  call  it)  a  heathery  Scurf.  1804  J.  GRAHAMI;  Sabbath 
152  Flowers  that  strangers  seem  Amid  the  heathery  wild. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i.  ii,  The  antlered  monarch  of  the 
waste  Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

Hence  Hea'theriness. 

1862  SHIRLEY  .Vng-f  Crit.  i.  67  The  romance  of  the  moor 
has  been  recently  disturbed,  and  even  the  gor-cock  has 
be^un  to  lose  the  old  racy  heatheriness. 

Hea'th-hen.  a.  The  female  of  the  HEATH- 
COCK  ;  the  Grey-hen,  b.  Applied  in  N.  America 
to  species  of  grouse. 

1591  SliHttlcworth  Ace.  iChetham  Soc.)66  A  lade  of  Alex- 
ander Bradshawes  wcl1  broughte  hethe  henes  iiij</.  1670  D. 
DENTON  Descr.  New  \'ork(\1,i,$  5  Wild  Fowl  there  is  great 
store  of,  as  Turkies,  Heath-Hens,  Quails.  1728-46  Timvc 
SON  String  699  O'er  the  trackless  waste  The  heath-hen 
flutters.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Heath-cock  and  Heath- 
lien,  originally  names  by  which,. the  Black-cock  and  Grey- 
hen were  called  ;  but  on  the  North  American  continent. . 
applied  to  one  or  more  species  of  grouse. 

Healthless,  a.  rare.  [f.  HEATH  +  -LESS.]  De- 
void of  heath. 

1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbathztf  There  on  the  heathless  moss 
outstretch'd  he  broods. 

Heathnick,  -ical :  ste  HEATHENIC. 

Heath-pea (h/~bpf).  AlsoS-pease.  Atuberous- 
rooted  leguminous  plant,  Lathyrns  macrorrhhus 
(_0robus  tuberosus),  called  also  CAEMELE.  Also 
Heath-peaseling. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Heath-pease,  or  \l'ood-pca>!',  :\ 
kind  of  wild  Pease.  1755  JOHNSON,  Heath-peas,  a  species 
of  bitter  Vetch.  1800  GARNETT  Tour  Scotl.  I.  337  The 
Orobus  tuberosiis,  or  heath-peasling.  1808  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XIX. 
77  Heath  peaseling.  .The  roots,  when  boiled,  are  savoury 
and  nutritious.  1863  PRIOR  l'lant-n.,  Heath-pea. 

Hea'th-poult.  Also -polt,-powt.  =  HEATH- 
HIIID;  more  spec,  the  female  or  young. 

1678  RAY  WiUughby'sOrnith.,  The  Merlin.. They  fly  also 
Heath-pouts  with  it.  1687  Loiul.  Gaz.  No.  2263/4  It  is  His 
Majesties  Will  and  Pleasure,  That  no  Person  do  . .  presume 
to  Hawk  at  any  Heath-Poult,  in  any  year  before  the  2oth 
day  of  July.  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  422  [He]  had  the 
good  fortune .  .to  get  16  shots  at  heath-poults,  or  black  game. 
1884  JcrnmUl  Red  Deer  ii.  33  Heath-poults,  the  female  of 
black  game,  fly  like  a  great  partridge.  1887  Fait  Mall  G. 
4  Oct.  5/1  The  young  heath-poults  are  at  first  extremely 
tender  creature-. 

HeathwOrt  brbwZMt,.  Lindley's  name  for 
a  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Ericacex.  Also  altrib. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  461/1  Shrubby  plants  be- 
longing to  the  heathwort  order. 

Heathy  (hrjii),  a.     Also  5  hethy.     [f.  1 1 , 

+  -T.]  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  heath  ;  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  heath  ;  heathery. 

'11450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1883)  n  The  tawney  colour 
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for  those  waters  that  ben  hethy  or  moryshht.      1545  BRINK- 

Compl.    iv.    B  vj,     Such    heathy,    woddy    and    nioory 

ind,  as  is  vnfrutefull  for  corne  or  pasture.     1667  ritil. 

..    II.    52=;    It    is    Heathy,    Ferny    and    Kurzy.       1809 

Sin.1  I-KV  Zastrpni'vf.  Pr.  Wkx  iSSS  I.  18  The  wild  berries 

which  £rew  amid  the  heathy  shrubs.     1873  I'.I.ACK  Pr.  Tkulc 

ii.  An  illimitable  prospect  of  heathy  undulations. 

Heating  (h/~tig  ,  -vbl.  sb.  [f.  HEAT  v.  +  -INC.!.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HEAT  ;  imparting  of  heat, 
warming  ;  becoming  hot ;  techn.  '  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  Getting  the  steel  hot  for  rolling* 
(Labour  L'onun.  Gloss.  1892^. 

1398  TREVISA  Karth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  xlix.  (14951  263  Bath- 
ynges  and  heetynges  whyche  dyssolue  and  departe  and 
melte  the  mature.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  iArb.)  115  Well 
seasoned. .\vyth  hetyngesand  tillerynges.  xsgaSnAKS.  V'en. 
$•  Ai/.  742  Sickness,  whose  attaint  Disorder  breeds  by  heat- 
ing of  the  blood.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  37  A  gradual 
lieating  and  cooling  does  anneal  or  reduce  the  parts  of  Glass 
to  a  texture  that  is  more  loose.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery 
175  The  loss  of  strength  by  heating  or  softening.  1884 
S.  P.  THOMPSON  Dynamo- E  Ice tr.  Mack.  105  There  is 
another  cause  of  heating  in  field-magnet  cores. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  heating  apparatus,  ap- 
pliance, power,  stove\  heating  furnace  see  quot.) ; 
heating  pan,  a  pan  in  which  substances  are  warmed 
in  various  manufacturing  processes. 

1611  COTC.R.,  Chaiiffage,. .  heating  stuffe,  or  stuflfe  to  heat 
with.  _  xBii  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  u8i8)  p.  xx.vviii, 
Chemical  effects  . .  independent  of  its  heating  power.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  ii.  240  Beyond  the  red.. we  have  rays 
possessing  a  high  heating  power.  1861  W.  FAIKBAIKN  Mills 
I.  270  Feed-water  Heating  Apparatus.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.^  Heating-furnace,  the  furnace  in  which 
bloom*  or  piles  are  heated  before  hammering  or  rolling. 

Hea'ting,  ///.  a.  [f.  HEAT  v.  +  -i.\t; !.]  That 
heats  or  maKes  hot,  in  various  senses. 

1591  PERCIVALL  S/>.  Diet.,  Caluroso,  hot,  heating.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Table,  Heating  medicines.  1732 
AKBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  258  Truffles,  .are  heating.  1812 
L.  HUNT  in  Examiner*]  Dec.  771/1  To  have  ..  his  warmth 
in  an  argument  traced  to  a  heating  diet. 

b.  Heating  surface,  the  total  surface  of  a  steam 
boiler,  exposed  on  one  side  to  the  fire,  on  the  other 
to  water ;  the  fire-surface  :  seequots.  Heating-tube > 
a  water  tube  in  a  boiler  surrounded  by  flame. 

1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chent.  TecknoL  (ed.  2)  I. 
259  The  grate  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  as  well  as  the  heating  surface.  1861  t\V.  FAIKBAIRN 
Mills  \.  261  The  efficient  heating  surface  is  obtained  by 
deducting  from  the  total  heating  surface  one-half  the  area  of 
vertical  portions,  and  one-half  the  area  of  horizontal  cylin- 
drical flues.  1894  Times  23  July  6/4  Boilers,  which  have 
an  aggregate  heating  surface  of  7,890  square  feet,  with 
a  grate  area  of  189. 

Hence  Hea'tingly  adv.,  in  a  heating  manner. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  303  Heatingly.  Illuminatingly. 

HeatleSS  (hrtK-s),  a.  rare.  [f.  HEAT  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  heat. 

1596  WILLOBIE  Aviso.  (1880)  154  This  Not-seene  Nimph, 
this  heatlesse  fire.  1664  DRYDEN  Rival  Ladies  v.  iii,  The 
heatless  Beams  of  a  departing  Sun,  1680  J.  CHAHBBRLAIMX 
Birth  Christ  3  My  Wife  is  likewise  known,  Through  heat- 
less  age,  past  hopes  to  have  a  Son.  1887  T.  HAKDY  Wood- 
landers  III.  xn.  243  Bright  but  heatless  sun. 

Heat-Spot,  a.  A  red  spot  on  the  skin,  a  freckle. 
b.  rhysiol.  A  spot  or  point  of  the  skin  at  which 
the  sensation  of  heat  can  be  produced. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  479  The  blushing 
halo  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  is  popularly  called  a 
heat-spot.  1887  G.  T.  LADD  Physiol.  Psychol.  xiii.  315 
The  sense  of  locality  connected  with  the  cold-spots  is  about 
twice  as  fine,  .as  that  connected  with  the  heatspots. 

Heat-wave,  a.  A  wave  of  radiant  heat ;  one 
of  those  vibrations  of  the  ether  that  produce  heating 
effects  :  see  HEAT  sb.  2  b.  b.  A  *  wave J  or  access 
of  excessive  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  esp.  when  re- 
garded as  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 

1878  J.  FTSKE  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  35  The  sum- 
total  of  motion  is  ever  the  same,  but  its  distribution  into 
heat-waves,  light-waves,  nerve-waves,  &c.,  varies.  1893 
R.  S.  BALL  In  the  High  Heavens  xii,  (heading)  The  '  Heat 
Wave1  of  1892.  Ibid.  The  culmination  of  what  had  Ixren 
somewhat  absurdly  designated  '  the  great  heat-wave'.  .The 
.so-called  heat-wave  then  seems  to  have  travelled  eastward. 

Heaunie  (h^m;.  Obs.  or  arch.  [a.  F.  heaitms 
(hdm):— OF.  helme\  see  HELM  ^J]  A  massive 
helmet,  reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  worn  in 
the  1 2th  and  I3th  centuries,  sometimes  over  a 
smaller  close-fitting  one. 

1573  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  \\.  122  Whiche  of  heraltes  is 
proprely  called  blazon,  heawme,  and  timbre.  1610  GUILLIM 
Heraldry  vi.  v.  (1660)  394.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  K< 
Heaalmc  or  Hcaumc,  a  Term  in  Heraldry  for  an  Helmet 
or  Head-piece.  1834  PLANCHE  Brit.  Costume  186  The  great 
<l  helmet  or  heaume  was  now  [temp.  Hen.  V)  only 
worn  for  the  tournament.  1858  MORRIS  Near  Avalon  Poems 
239  Their  heaumes  are  on,  whereby,  half  blind,  They  pass 
by  many  sights. 

Heauto-(h/i§t(?).  before  a  vowel  heaut-,comb. 
form  of  Gr.  cavrov  of  oneself,  used  occas.  instead  of 
the  more  common  AUTO-  :  as  in  Heauta'ndrous 
a.  [Gr.  dv5p-t  dvrjp  man]  (see  quot.).  Heau'to- 
mo-rphism  [Gr.  /*o/*/"7  form]  —  AUTOMORPHISM, 
HeautO'phany  [Gr.  -<pavia,  f.  tpatvfiv  to  show], 
self-manifestation.  Heau'topho'nics  [Gr.  (fxuvrj 
sound]  =  AUTOPHONY. 

1837  J.  F.  PALMER  in  J.  Hunters  ll'ks.  IV.  35  note, 
Three  kinds  of  hermaphroditUm.  Kir&t,  the  cryptandrou* 
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.  -Second,  the  *heautandrous,  in  which  the  male  organs  are 
developed,  but  so  disposed  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  the 
same  individual.  1870  ROLI.ESTON  Anitn.  Life  248  The  act 
of  self  impregnation  observable  in  these  heautandrous 
hermaphrodites.  1886  Sti.i.v  Haiuttk.  Psycho!.,  "Hcauto- 
morphism,  in  default  of  science,  is  ever  the  first  resource  of 
explanation  ;  i.  e.  we  judge  of  others  by  ourselves,  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  Notes  Eng.  Divines  (1853)  I.  257  If  there  be 
one  other  subject  graced  by  the  same  total  'heautophany, 
it  is  in  the  pouring  forth  of  his  [Jeremy  Taylor's]  profound 
common  sense  on  the  ways  and  weaknesses  of  men. 

Heave  (h*v),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  heaved 
(hJVd  .  hove  (hJuv).  Forms :  i  hebban,  hseb- 
ban,  2-4  hebbe^n,  3-5  hefefn,  3-6  hevejn,  6- 
heave ;  also  3  heoven,  (ydpres.  sing.  Ind.  hefB, 
heflet!),  4  heeve,  5  befi^e,  5-6  fie.  and  north. 
heive,  6  Sc.  heif.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  :  see  below. 
[A  Com.  Teutonic  strong  vb. :  OE.  htfiban  (h^ff), 
hff,  hafen  hsefen)  =  OFris.  heva,  h6f,  he-ven  ..hevef], 
OS.  h^ttian  (li^ffiaif),  hof  (Into/),  kalian  ,MI.G. 
Aevett,  hcn>,  kafen,  LG.  lie/en,  heffin,  hSf,  hafen, 
MDu.  heffen,  hoef  (Jiief,  huef\  gehaven,  gehevtn, 
Du.  heffen,  hief,  gehcven  ,  OHG.  hfffea  (hpiit), 
knob,  haban  (hapaif)  (MUG.  hebcn  \heven,  htfcit), 
huop,  huobcn,  gehabcn,  also  hcble,  gehebt,  mod.G. 
hebcn,  hob,  gehoben),  ON.  hefja,  hof.  kafcnn  (Sw. 
hiifva,  hof,  hdf-ven,  and  hdfde,  Aei/t/,  Da.  Arnie, 
hxvJe,  hxvd),  Goth,  hafjan  hif,  hafans :— OTeut. 
*hafjan,  hSf  (pi.  hfitun},  habano-,  corresp.  to  L. 
capere,  capio,  to  take.  Originally  belonging  to  the 
same  ablaut-series  as  shake,  shave,  but  subseq. 
affected  by  many  changes.  The  present  stem  hafj- 
had  orig.  a  formative  j  (  =  L.  -»'-  in  cap-i-d],  which 
caused  umlaut  of  the  stem  vowel,  giving  OE.  {, 
ME.  e,  lengthened  by  position  to  e,  ea.  The 
WGer.  gemination  of  fj,  giving  bb  in  OS.  and  OE., 
affected  all  parts  of  the  present  stem,  exc.  2nd  and 
3rd  sing.  pres.  Ind.  and  sing.  Imp.,  giving  h$bbe, 
AfdtaS,  hebban,  hebbende,  beside  htfest,  ke.fej>,  heje. 
In  ME.  the  bb  forms  were  retained  (in  the  south) 
till  I4th  c.,  but  were  at  length  everywhere  reduced 
by  levelling  to  f  (later  v).  The  pa.  t.  h6f  came 
down  as  hove;  but  in  ME.  this  was  largely  dis- 
placed by  a  type  hsef,  heaf,  kef,  hive,  and  another 
haf,  have,  both  of  which  survived  till  ijth  c.  The 
OE.  pa.  pple.  hafen  was  by  the  I2thc.  abandoned 
for  hofen  (later  hoven,  hove},  with  o  from  the  pa.  t.; 
there  are  also  traces  of  heven  (cf.  OFris.  and  Dn.). 
But,  beside  these  strong  inflexions,  there  appeared 
also  in  late  OE.  (as  in  some  of  the  other  langs.) 
weak  inflexions  hefde,  hefod;  these  gained  ground 
in  ME.,  and  esp.  in  mod.Eng.,  in  which  heaved ^s 
now  the  general  form,  though  hove  remains  in 
certain  uses.  The  original  sense,  as  evidenced  by 
various  derivatives,  as  well  as  by  L.  capere,  was 
'  take  ',  whence,  through  '  take  up ',  came  that  of 
'  lift,  raise ',  already  developed  in  Com.  Teut. 

The  close  correspondence  to  Latin  is  seen  in  comparing 
capio,  capis,  capit,  capiunt  with  OTeut.  *Jiafj6,  hafis, 
liafif,  JiafjanS,  OLG.  luttiu,  hetis,  lictiS,  licUM,  OE. 
lt£l>be,  fi£/i-s(t),  hfjefi,  hi>bbc$.  Since  knave  is  thus  certainly 
cognate  with  capere,  it  must  be  originally  quite  distinct 
from  have,  if  the  latter  is  —  L.  luibere.  The  two  verbs 
however  come  close  together  in  various  forms  in  most  of 
the  langs.,  and  their  derivatives  have  probably  influenced 
each  other,  so  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  know 
whether  these  belong  to  hafjan  '  heave '  or  haten  '  have  '.1 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

1.  Present  tense  stem  (with  consonanl-exchan^r  . 
a.     Btunvulf  (Z.)  655    Ic  bond  and  rond  hebban  mihte. 

a  1225  Attcr.  R.  290  Uorte  hebben  up_  hire  breo  uingres. 
1207  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  17  pat  an  ober  hit  scholde  hebbe  vn 
nepe.  Ibid.  455  Our  [=  your]  herten  hebbeb  vp.  c  1380 
Sir  Fcrjimb.  1248  Sche  gan  bo  hebbe  and  pynge. 

/3.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th. )  Ixxiii.  4  [Ixxiv.  3]  Hefe  pu  bine 
handa.  c  izoo  ORMIN  11865  He  wile  hemm  hefenn  upp. 
a  1225  Alter.  R.  32  Hwon  be  preost  hef3  up  Godes  licome. 
<  1230  Halt  Meid.  25  pat  tu  schuldest  bin  heorte  heouen 
biderward.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  472  py  self  in  heuen 
ouer  hy3  bou  heue.  13. .  Gazv.  fy  Cr.  Knt.  1346  And 
heuen  hit  vp  al  hole.  11400  Prynier  (1891)  65  Hefeth  up 
^oiire  handes. 

2.  Past  Tense,  a.  1-5  hof,  3- hove;  (3 //.hofen, 
hoven,  huven),  4  hoif,  hoef,  6  Sc.  huif,  huve. 
0.  2-4  hef,  3  hsef,  heaf,  heof,  4  heef,  5  heve  ; 
pi.  3  heven.  hefven,  heoven,  4-5   hevyn.     7. 
4-5  haf,  4  have.     5.   i  hefde,  2-5  hevede,  4-6 
heved,  (Sc.  4  hewid,  -it,   heywit,  5  heyffyt, 
6  huit  ,  6-  heaved.     «.  6  heft  e. 

a.  c  looo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxxii[i]  i  To  3e  ic  mine  eajan 
hof.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11114  P's  il^  was  'on  ••  bat  after- 
ward hof  \~.'.r.  hoif]  iesu  crist.  Ibid.  28240  Cbildir  bat  ic 
houe  o  funt.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5259  (He]  hof  vp  his 
hond.  1786  tr.  Bcckfortfs  Vathek  93  The  surface  hove  up 
into  heaps.  1872  BLACKIE  Lays  Hifhl.  16  His  prayerful 
hands  he  hove.  [See  also  senses  20-22.] 

0.  c  1200  T-rin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  He. .  hef  his  honde.  c  1205 
LAV.  1914  He.. him  grimliche  heaf  [t  1275  heof].  Ibid. 
16509  Aldolf  . .  haef  [c  1275  hefde]  hjeh^e  his  sweord.  Ibid. 
23195  Heo.  .hefuen  hine  to  kin^e.  £1374  CHAUCKR  Boctk.  \. 
pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  MS.)  She  hef  hyr  heued  heyere.  13. .  .Miner 
Poems  fr.  I  'crtion  JAS .  liii.  262  pen  Susan . .  Heef  nir  hondus 
on  hi?.  1:1420  Chron.  I'ilotl.  640  pey.  .heyj'n  up  be  stu:i. 

y.  a.  13001.  i,rs,ir  .If.  1791  .(Kli'itt.KJutn  i  h. if  \-<'.rr.  haue, 
heef]  bat  sacle-.  c  1340  Ibid.  10479  I  Laud)  She  hafe  [i/.rr. 
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heef,  lift]  hir  hondes  vp.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1570 
And  Arcita  anon  his  hand  vp  haf.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man- 
hodt  m.  i.  (1869)  138  She  haf  it  hye  to  hire  tunge. 

6.  c  looo  ^£LFRIC  Gen.  xlviii.  14  He  hefde  ^a  his  swibran 
hand  ofer  Ephraimes  heafod.  c  i»oo  Trin.  Coll,  Hotn.  in 
He  dranc.  .and  fjarfore  heuede  si6cn  up  J>at  heued.  c  1375 
'.eg.  Saints,  Ktiterim  350  pane  hewid  scho  wpe  bath 
hir  handle  i  1470  HENRY  WtMUU  XI.  544  pai.  .  Heyffyt  wp 
ihar  handis.  c  1489  CAXTON  Scri'ics  ff  Aymon  xvii.  392  He 
.  .heved  his  handes. 

e.  15..  Hw  marchandt  did  his  wyft  betray  42  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  198  Tho  .  .  He  heft  hyt  in  h>s  purs.  1590 
SPENSEK  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  39  His  raging  blade  he  hefte.  1596 
Ibid.  iv.  iii.  12  The  other  halfe.  .Cambell  fieicely  reft,  And 
backe  at  him  it  heft  [rime  cleft]. 

3.  Past  Participle,  a.  i  hafen,  heefen.  ft.  2-4 
hofen,  2-9  hoven,  4-5  hovin,  -yn,  -un,  4  ihove, 
4-  hove.  7.  3  heven.  S.  i  hefod,  2-5  heved, 
3  iheved,  efed),4  Sc.  he  ywit,  5  hevyd,hewede, 
6  heyved  ;  6-  heaved,  7  heft. 

a.  a  looo  Christ  651  He  was  upp-hafen  engla  fx5mum. 
a  looo  Andreas  1157  pa  was  wop  haifen. 

ft.  CI2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  167  Hie  [»is  dai  was  houen  in 
to  heuene.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  17962  (Gott.)  Houen  [:./->-. 
hovyn,  hofen]  sal  he  be  in  fiom  iordane.  1303  R.  BRL-NSE 
Handl.  Synnt  55  (Miitz.  >  5>'f  a  man  have  nove  a  chylde. 
1381  WYCLIK  6V«.  xxiv.  63  Whan  he  had  houun  vp  the 
eyen.  1599  Brouthtcm's  Let.  ii.  8  You  are  so  houen  and 
lifted  vp.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hitsti.  162  To  be  hove  out  of 
the  ground.  1853  FELTOX  Fam.  Lett.  i.  (1865)  3  The  ship 
was  hoven  to. 

y.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xii.  3  [xiii.  2]  When  sal  mi  fa 
heven  over  me  be  ? 

5.  1:888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  2  Sid&on  bu  ofer  bone 
bist  ahefod.  CI2OO  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  in  Ure  helende  be  was 
bis  dai  beued  on  hegh.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena 
926  And  fand  be  magdelane  .  .  He  [high]  heywit  vpe  with 
angel  hand.  1381  WVCLIF  Gen.  xiii.  10  His  eyen  heued  vp. 

B.  Signification. 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  lift,  raise,  bear  up.     (Often  with  up.)    a. 
Formerly  in  general  sense  ;  now  only  arch,  or  dial. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  149  Hie  hofan  ba  bare,  ciooo  ^ELFRIC 
Hum.  I.  516  pan  hi  5e  healdon,  and  on  heora  handum 
hebban.  c  1200  ORMIN  16705  All  swa  se  Moysa;s  Hof  upp 
be  neddre  i  wesste.  a  1350  Childh.  Jesus  102  (Matz.) 
Josep  .  .  of  bat  best  bat  heo  sat  on  Softeliche  haf  hire 
adoun.  1382  WYCLIK  Gen.  xiii.  14  Heue  vp  thin  eyen. 
i  1386  CHAUCEK  Prol.  550  Ther  nas  no  dore  bat  he  ne  wolde 
heue  of  harre.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xxi.  iv,  He 
swouned  ofte  tymes,  and  syr  Lucan  .  .  and  syr  Bedwere 
oftymes  heue  hym  vp.  1493  Festivall  (W.  tie  W.  1515)  6  b, 
Heve  up  thy  heed,  &  be  mery.  1596  SI-ESSI:R  F.  Q.  \\.  viii. 
10  His  hand  was  heaved  up  on  hight.  1639  E.  SPENSER  in 
Lisnwre  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  75  He  heaved  vp  his 
sticke  with  an  intent,  .to  haue  slrooken  me.  1671  MILTON 
Siirnson  197  How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head. 
1701  POPE  Dryofe  45  Her  trembling  hand  she  heaves  To 
rend  her  hair.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening 
174  Moles,  .do  a  great  deal  of  Mischief  to  the  young  Plants, 
in  heaving  the  Earth.  1803  BEDDOES  1/ygeia  x.  63  It 
itched  him  between  two  walls,  so  close  that  he  could  not 
eave  an  arm.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  To  Heave 
tlte  Hand,  to  bestow  charity  in  mites,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  .  .  the  mere  motion  of  the  hand  in  the  act. 

b.  In  modem  use  :  To  lift  with  exertion  (some- 
thing heavy)  ;  to  raise  with  effort  or  force  ;  to  hoist. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  n.  250  Murmuring  they  move,  as 
when  old  Ocean  roars,  And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the 
trembling  shores.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  98  Our  i 
boat,  which  the  seamen  were  heaving  into  the  sloop,  filled 
with  water.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Pkys.  Geog.  xv.  (1878)  236 
For  a  space  they  have  been  heaved  nearly  on  end.  1865 
KINCSI.EY  Herew.  xix,  Who  heaved  up  a  long  twybill,  or 
double  axe. 

c.  absol. 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  vii.  23  This  shoulder  was 
ordain'd  so  thicke,  to  heaue.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  390  Of  the  Mole  or  Want..  When  they  heave,  they  do 
it  more  for  meat  than  for  breath. 

2.  transf.  ssiAJtg.  To  raise,    a.  In  various  figura- 
tive senses  directly  related  to  i. 

a  looo  Cxdirion's  Ejcod.  573  Hofon  here  breatas  hlude 
stefne.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xxiv.  [xxv.]  i  To  3e  ic  habbe 
.  -min  mod.  c  1205  LAV.  11280  Scottes  huuen  up  muchelne 
rsm.  13..  E.  E.  AIM.  P.  A.  ji4  Man  to  god  wordez 
schulde  heue.  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Sit.  App.  iv.  552 
Hef  up  3or  hertes  m-to  heuen.  a  1400-50  AUxaiuler  3014 
Ser  Dary  .  .  Heuyd  vp  a  huge  ost.  1526  Pilfr.  I'crf. 
f\V.  de  W.  1531)  290  It  is  so  violent,  that  it  heueth  and 
lyfteth  vp  the  spiryt  to  god.  1824  W.  IRVING  '/".  Tra-v.  II. 
1  2  The  resolution  .  .  heaved  a  load  from  off  my  heart.  1851 
W.  PHILLIPS  Woman's  Rights  in  Speeches  (1863)  28  Strong 
political  excitement  .  .  heaves  a  whole  nation  on  to  a  higher 
platform  of  intellect  and  morality. 

tb.  To  raise,  exalt,  lift  up,  elevate  (in  feeling, 
dignity,  station,  etc.)  ;  to  extol.  Obs. 

c-825  I'csf.  Psalter  xcviii[i).  9  HebbaS  up  dryhten  god 
ume.  c  i»oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  He  hefie3  his  lichame, 
and  heneahis  soule.  c  1205  LAY.  23183  We  scullen.  .hebben 
hine  to  kinge.  a  1225  Axcr.  K.  156  Heo  schal  ..  holden 
hire  stille,  .4  so  hebben  hire  sulf  buuen  hire  suluen.  111300 
A".  Horn  1267  pu  me  to  knijt  houe.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
3290  Oure  lord..heues  him  to  welthis.  1450-1530  Slyrr. 
our  Ladye  290  Lorde  thou  art  .  .  heyued  aboue  all  tin 
wythouten  ende.  1581  i'l  r,>/.  Conr.i.  (1586) 

43  b,  Ambition  .  .  heavcth  those  that  followe  it  to  the  high 
degree  of  dignitie  and  honour.  1596  Up.  W.  BARLOW 
Serin,  i.  127  Rich  men,  who  ..  haue  bene  houen  and  lifted 
vp  with  their  lieapes  of  riches.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gcr.'t.  i. 
vi,  For  the  prevention  of  growing  sdiUme  the  Bishop  was 
heav  d  above  the  Presbyter. 

t  C.  To  set  up,  erect,  institute.   Obs. 

izoo  ORMIN  16840  pc}j.  .hofenn  burrh  hemm  sellfenn  upp 
..StttneiMt. 
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t  3.  spec.  To  lift  (a  child)  from  the  font  ^formerly 
the  duty  of  a  sponsor  at  baptism) ;  to  stand  sponsor 
to;  hence  transf.  to  baptize,  christen.  Obs.  ^Ger. 
cin  kind  aus  der  taufe  heben^  med.L.  levare  de 
sacra  fonlc: 

t  izoo  ORMIS  10881  Whase  shall  i  Crisstenndom  Beon 
hofenn  upp.  1303  R.  BRI.NNE  Handl.  Synne  9698  }e  Pa* 
chyldryu  heue,  5e  shut  nat  for3ete  ne  leue,  To  teche  hyt 
paternoster  and  crede.  (71340  Cursor  M.  168  (Fairf.i  Of 
baptist  seynt  loan  bat  ihesus  hoef  in  flume  loidan,  1340 
HAMPOLE  /V.  Consc.  3126  When  he  was  hoven  at  funtstane. 
1480  CAXTUN  CJiron.  Eng.  cxli.  94  Edelwold-.prayd  hym  to 
heue  a  sone  of  his  at  foiitstone.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyrc  781 
Wee  mon  all  thrie  change  our  names.  Hayif  me,  and  1  sail 
baptize  thee.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  39  Hain- 
miltoun  he  me  huif..Ane  sorie  Surname. 

f  b.  transf.  To  present  for  confirmation.  Obs. 

CIMS  SHOREHAM  18  Hym  selve  no  man  hebbe  schel  To 
the  bischoppynge.  .That  hi  ne  hebbe  hare  oje  child. 

f4.  To  lift  and  take  away,  carry  off,  remove, 
convey.  Obs. 

ii  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  205  Summe  tide  ich  habbe 
iheued  of  o5er  monnes  mid  woh  and  mid  unriht.  1387 
TKEYISA  Hidden  i  Rolls'  II.  153  Flemmynges  . .  were  ihoue 
pennes  and  i-putte  to  Hauerforde.  c  1440  York  3Iyst,  xxx, 
134  Heue  me  fro  hyne.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  xxviii.  31 
Poems  1873  II.  72  Thy  words  ..  had  almost  heaued  me 
Quite  from  my  selfe.  1603  DRAYTON  Bar.  Wars  v.  Iii,  His 
onely  Daughter,  whom  (through  false  Pretext)  Stephen, 
Earl  of  Bulloyn,  from  the  kingdom  heaves.  1648  MILTON 
Observ.  Art.  Peace  (1851)  568  Since  thir  heaving  out  the 
Prelats  to  heave  in  themselves,  they  devise  new  ways  fete.]. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,Hen.  /J",  celxxxvi,  To  arrogate 
all  111,  They  heave  the  Peerage;  for  that  Pale  throwne 
downe  In  breakes  the  Herd,  to  the  vnfenced  Crowne. 
t  b.  Thieves'  Cant.  To  '  lift ',  to  rob.  Obs. 

1567  HAK.MAN  Caveat  84  To  heue  a  bough,  to  robbe  or 
rifle  a  boeweth.  1609  DEKKER  Lanthorne  $  Candle-It. 
Ciij  b,  If  we  heaue  a  booth  weclythe  lerke.  1673  R.  HKAD 
Canting  Acad.  39  Heave  a  booth,  to  rob  an  house.  Ibid. 
78  They  will  not  stick  to  heave  a  Booth ;  that  is  rob  a  Booth 
at  a  Fair,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew. 

C.  Alining  and  Geol.  To  move  away  or  displace 
^a  vein  or  stratum) :  said  of  another  vein  or  stratum 
intersecting  it. 

1728  NICHOLLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  403  The  Load  is 
frequently  intercepted  by  the  crossing  of  a  Vein  of  Earth, 
or  Stone.. one  Part  of  the  Load  is  moved  a  considerable 
Distance  to  one  Side,  .the  Part  of  the  Load  which  is  moved, 
is,  in  their  Terms,  said  to  be  heaved.  1758  BORLASE  Nat. 
Hist.  Cornwall  \x.  157  Guessing.. that  the  lode  is  heaved, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  started.  1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl. 
Min.ffG.col.  (1818)  163  North  and  south  veins,  .always  divide 
tin  or  copper  veins,  and  generally  alter  their  course  ;  or  in  the 
language  of  the  miner,  heave  them  out  of  their  place.  1884 
J.  PRESTWICH  Geol.  I.  318  The  '  cross-courses',  .are  of  later 
date  than  the  veins  which  they  frequently  displace  or  heave. 

1 5.  fig.  To  *  move ' ;  to  rouse  the  feelings  of,  agi- 
tate ;  to  urge,  press.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8962  Hit  heuet  hym  hogely  of  bat 
hard  chaunce.  1593  DRAYTON  Essex  Wks.  1753  II.  616 
The  king  to  marry  forward  still  I  heave. 

6.  To  cause  to  swell  up  or  bulge  out ;  to  swell. 
1573  TUSSEK  Hush,  xlix.  (1878)  108  Tom  Piper  hath  houen 

and  puffed  vp  cheekes,  if  cheese  be  so  houen,  make  Cis^  to 
seeke  creekes.  1621  AINSWOKTH  Annot.  Pen  tat.  Lev.  vi.  21 
So  fried  that  it  may  be  hoven  as  with  bubbles.  1730-46 
THOMSON  Autumn  923  Glittering  finny  swarms,  That  heave 
our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores.  1808  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  XXVI.  p.  vii,  Cattle  hoven  or  swollen  by  this  dis- 
order, a  1825  FOR  BY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.  Hoz>en,  Cattle 
are  hoven  by  eating  too  much  green  clover  in  a  moist  state 
.  .Turnips  are  hoven  by  rank  and  rapid  growth  in  a  strong 
wet  soil. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  in  repeated  efforts. 

1612  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.  \  Wks.  (1872)  Introd.  12  The 
surges  up  and  down  did  heave  us.  17x9  YOUNG  Revenge  i. 
i,  O  what  a  doubtful  torment  heaves  my  heart !  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  \\.  xxxiii,  The  death-pangs  of  long- 
cherished  hope  . .  Convulsive  heaved  its  chequered  shroud. 
1832  DE  LA  BECJIK  Geol.  Man.  (ed.  2)  in  The  water  was 
observed,  .to  be  heaved  up  and  agitated.  1836  J.  GILBERT 
Chr.  Atoneni.  iii.  (1852)  83  When  pity  is  heaving  his  bosom 
with  emotion.  1851  ELIZ.  WLTHERELL  Old  H  elate  t  xi.  201 
The  swelling  tide  of  thought  and  emotion  which  heaved  the 
whole  assembly. 

8.  To  utter  (a  groan,  sigh,  or  sob ;  rarely ',  words) 
with  effort,  or  with  a  deep  breath  which  causes  the 
chest  to  heave ;  to  '  fetch '. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  y.  L.  n.  i.  36  The  wretched  annimall 
heau'd  forth  such  groanes.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  Hi.  27  Once 
or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  father  Pantingly  forth. 
c  1718  PRIOR  Answ.  to  Cloe  6  Heave  thou  no  sigh,  nor  shed 
a  tear.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  343  He  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inher.  hii,  '  Miss  Pratt  !' 
heaved  the  Earl. 

intr.  for  pass.  1821  CLAKE  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  166  Thy  sigh 
soon  heaves,  thy  tears  soon  start. 

9.  To  throw,  cast,  fling,  toss,  hurl  (esp.  some- 
thing heavy,  that  is  lifted  and  thrown  with  effort;. 
Now  only  Naitt.  and  colloq. 

a  1592  GREENE  Orfharion  Wks.  (Grosart)  XII.  68  The 
Pirats  had  heaued  me  ouer  boord.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv. 
iii.  12  The  other  halfe  [of  the  spear].  .Out  of  his  headpeece 
Cambell  fiercely  reft,  And  with  such  furie  backe  at  him  it 
heft.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant.  \\.  44  He  that 
doth  heaue  this  lead,  .doth  sing  fadoine  by  the  marke.  1663 
GLKBILK  Counsel  57  There  is  ..  so  much  Stone  heaved 
thereon.  1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  World  11840)  116 
1  hey  hove  over  their  grappling  in  five  fathom  water.  1727- 
51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.}  Heave,  at  sea,  signifies  to  throw  away, 
or  fling,  any  thing,  over-board.  1744  M.  BISHOP  Life  ty 
Adv.  x.xvi.  248  The  Captain  . .  by  heaving  the  Lead  found 
us  to  be  but  three  Fathom  Water.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
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i    Heave,    to   pour   corn    from   the   scuttle   before    the  wind 

!    instead  of  cleansing  it  by  the  fan.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple 

xiv.  The  body,  .was  hove  overboard.     1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom 

Cringle  xiv.  (1859)  329  With  a  swing  he  hove  the  leathern 

1    noose  at  the  skipper  and  whipped  it  over  his  head.     1863 

KINGSLEY  Water  Bab.  \.  (1889)  4  Tom  was  just  hiding  behind 

a  wall,  to  heave  half  a  brick  at  his  horse's  legs. 

10.  Naut.  To  haul  up  or  raise  by  means  of  a 
rope;  and,  more  generally,  to  haul,  pull,  draw 
with  a  rope  or  cable ;  to  haul  a  cable  ;  to  weigh 
f  anchor) ;  to  unfurl  (a  flag  or  sail ;  also,  to  heave 
out)  ;  to  cause  (a  ship)  to  move  in  some  direction, 
as  by  hauling  at  a  rope  (e.g.  at  the  anchor-cable 
when  she  is  aground,  or  at  the  sail-ropes  so  as  to 
set  the  sails  to  the  wind). 

j6»6  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.Seamen  27  Heaue  out  your 

top-sayles,  hawle  your  sheates.    1633  T.  JAMES  I'oy.  95  We 

heau'd  home  our  Anker.      1692  (  apt.  Smith's  Seaway's 

Gram,  i.  xvi,  77  To  heave  out  tfa  Flag,  is  to  wrap  it  about 

the   btuff.     1697  DKYDKN  sEneid  v.  (1886)  109  With  iron 

poles  they  heave  her  off  the  shores.     1711  W.  SUTHERLAND 

Shipbiiitd.  Assist.  161  To  Heave,  to  hale  or  pull  by  turning 

round  the  Capstan,    \iifi  Ansoifs  Voy.\\.  i.  112  The  capstan 

was  so   weakly   manned,   that    it   was   nearly    four  hours 

before  we  hove  the  cable  right  up  and  down.    1779  FoRRtsi 

Voy.  N.  Guinea  365  On  the  ajd,  got  a  hauser  . .  and  hove 

I    the  vessel  off  the  ground.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Woni-t'k., 

j    Heaving  astern,  causing  a  ship  to  recede  or  go  backwards, 

by  heaving  on  a  cable  or  other  rope  fastened  to  .some  fixed 

|    point  behind  her.     This  more  immediately  applies  to  draw- 

1    ing  a  vessel  off  a  shoal.    1893  W.  T.  WAWN  S.  Sea  Islanders 

5  The  anchor  was  hove  up  for  good. 

absol.    1840  MARKYAT  Poor  Jack  xxvii,  We  hove  up  [i.e. 
;    the  anchor]  and  made  sail.     1856  KANE  Arct.   Expt.    II. 
xvi.  176  Poor  fellows  not  yet  accustomed  to  heave  together. 
1867  SMYTH   Sailers   Word-bk,t  Heave  and  rally,  an  en- 
1    couraging  order  to  the  men  at  the  capstan  to  heave  with 
spirit,  with  a  rush,  and  thereby  force  the  anchor  out  of  the 
ground.     Ibid.,  Heaving  in,  shortening  in  the  cable. 
II.  Intransitive  senses. 

1 11.  To  remove,  shift  to  another  place,   Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  27490  J>a  haif  bat  fiht  of  ban  studen  per  heo  «er 
fuhten. 

1 12.  To  be  moved  or  agitated  in  mind  ;  to  feel 
vexation.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1281?  Hir  hade  leuer  haue  lost  all  hir 
lond  hole  . .  Thus  heuet  ]>at  hynd  to  hir  hede  lord.     Ibid. 
_    13426  Pirrus  heivet  in  hert  for  his  hegh  chaunse,  And  myche 
,    dut  hym  for  deth  of  his  derf  graunser. 

13.  To  rise,  mount,  come  up,  spring  up.  Now 
Obs.  exc.  in  spec,  uses  :  see  following  senses. 


houyn  al  a-boute.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  x.  75  Out  of 
molde  er  colde  eek  must  hit  heuen.  1638  SUCKLING  Goblins 
iv.  (1646)  38  Pox  on  that  noise,  he's  earth't,  Prethee  let's 
watch  him  and  see  Whether  hee'le  heave  agen.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  xxm.  194  The  huge  trunc  rose,  and  heav'cf  into  the 
sky.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  238  And  temples  heave, 
magnificently  great.  1853  KANE  Grinnell E.\p.  xxxii.  (1856) 
279  This  ice  seems  to  heave  up  slowly  against  the  sky. 

b.   Heave  and  set :  to  rise  and  fall,  as  a  floating 
object  upon  the  waves. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxi.  i,  Quadrant  it  was,  and 
did  neve  and  sette  At  every  storme  whan  the  wind  was 
great,  a  1661  HOLVDAV  Juvenal  232  Sometimes  the  one 
end  . .  sometimes  the  other  . .  is  mounted-up  by  the  waves  ; 
and  this  is  called  the  heaving  and  setting  of  a  ship.  1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  When  a  ship,  being  at  anchor,  rises 
and  falls  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  she  is  also  said  to  heave 
and  set.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 

14.  To  rise  above  the  general  surface,  or  expand 
beyond  the  ordinary  size ;  to  swell  up,  bulge  out. 

1629  GAULE  Holy  Madn.  94  Marke  how  he  heaves,  as 
though  hee  almost  scorn 'd  to  tread.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN 
Silex  Scint.  i.  Rules  $  Lessons  (1858)  73  True  hearts  spread 
and  heave  Unto  their  God.  1697  DKYDEN  1'irg,  Past.  x. 
109  Alders,  in  the  Spring,  their  Boles  extend  ;  And  heave  so 
fiercely,  that  their  Ban  they  rend.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  127  p  2  Their  Petticoats,  which  began  to  heave  and  swell 
before  you  left  us,  are  now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous 
Concave.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  iv,  That  yew-tree's  shade,  Where 
heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap.  1850  jrnl.  K. 
Agric.  Sec.  XI.  i.  152  It  [cheese]  is  too  strong-tasted,  and 
inclined  to  heave,  or  get  hollow  and  full  of  eyes. 

15.  To  rise  with  alternate  falling,  as  waves,  or  an 
object  floating  on  them,  the  breast  in  deep  breath- 
ing, etc.     Alsoy?^. 

1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.I  Xavy  Land  Ships  Wks.  (1872) 
8  Ships  do  wallow  and  heave,  and  sit  upon  the  sea.  1713 
ADDISON  Cato  m.  ii,  My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forget^ 
to  heave.  1746  WESLEY  Princ.  Met/i,  46  His  Breast  he: 
at  the  same  Time,  as  in  the  Pangs  of  Death.  1827-35 
WILLIS  Confessional  3  When  heaved  the  long  and  sullen 
sea.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Man.  xi,  Dead  calm  in  that  noble 
breast  Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep.  1856 
STANLEY  Sinai  ,y  /W.  ii.  118581  124  They  actually  heave 
and  labour  with  the  fiery  convulsions  that  glow  beneath 
tlmr  surface.  1884  Expositor  Mar.  207  The  dangerous 
forces  in  a  community  which  heaved  with  discontent. 

16.  To  draw  in  the  breath  with  effort ;  to  pant, 
gasp. 

1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  (Edipus  iv.  i,  While  we  fantastic 
dreamers  heave  and  puff.  1697  DRVDIN  in. 

756  He  heaves  for  Breath  ;  which,  from  his  Lungs  supply'd, 
And  fetch'd  from  far,  distends  his  lab'ring  side.  1811 
W.  R.  SPENCER  Poeins  21  And  horse  and  horseman  heave 
for  breath. 

17.  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit,  to  retch  ;  Jig.  to 
feel  loathing.     Also  trans.,  to  heave  the  gorge. 

1601  [see  HEAVING  vbl.  sl>.\.  1604  SHAK.S.  Oth.  n.  i.  236 
Her  delicate  tenderncvje  »'il  find  it  selfe  abus'd,  begin  to 


HEAVE. 

heaue  the  gorge,  disrellish  and  abhorre  the  Moore.  1755 
JOHNS  >N,  fica-'c  .  .  4,  to  keck  ;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
1868  ATKINSON  Cftve&trut  Gloss.,  ffcaveatid throw,  to  retch 
and  end  by  vomiting.  1894  MRS.  LYNN  LIIXIQK  One  too  Many 
I.  120  It  makes  me  heave  to  hear  you. 

f  18.  To  make  an  effort  to  lift  or  move  some- 
thing ;  to  push  or  press  with  force ;  to  put  forth 
effort,  endeavour,  labour,  strive.  Heave  at :  to  aim 
at,  strive  after.  Obs. 

1*1374  CHAUCER  Troy  his  n.  1240  (1289)  But  ber-on  was  to 
heuen  and  to  done,  c  1380  Sir  Fcrumh.  1248  As  sche  wolde 
(>e  dore  to-breke,  sche  gan  bo  hebbe  and  pynge.  c  1422 
HOCCLEVE  Jcreslaus  Wife  912  The  wynd  ful  sore  in  the 
sail  bleew  &  haf.  1535  COVERDALE  Matt,  xxiii.  4  But  they 
them  selues  wil  not  heaue  at  them  with  one  of  their  fyn^ers. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sf&'.  121  It  asks  some  time  to 
heave  or  pend  in,  before  it  actually  starts.  1742  Yoi'NG 
Nt.  Th.  vn.  399  Souls  immortal  must  for  ever  heave  At 
something  great. 

f  b.  Jftave  at  (fig.) :  to  meditate  or  threaten  an 
attack  upon  ;  to  take  up  a  position  of  hostility  to ; 
to  oppose;  to  aim  at  with  hostile  intent.  Obs. 
(Frequent  in  i^th  c.) 

'1546  BALE  Scl.^  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  165  John  Frith  is  a 
great  mote  in  their  eyes,  for  so  turning  over  their  purgatory, 
and  heaving  at  their  most  monstrous  mass  or  mammetrous 
mazan,  which  signifieth  bread  or  feeding.  1592  NASHK 
/'.  /'*•«//««  (ed.  2)  153,  He  was  spite  blasted,  heaued  at, 
and  ill  spoken  of.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  i.  §  22  His 
adversaries  heaved  at  him,  to  cast  him  out  of  his  Bishoprick. 
1674  P.  WALSH  Quest,  cone.  Oath  Alleg.  Pref.,  Then  they 
shicwdly  heav'd  at  me  again. 

19.  To  pull  or  haul  (at  a  rope,  etc.) ;  to  push  (at 
the  capstan  so  as  to  urge  it  round  and  haul  in  the 
cable) ;  to  move  the  ship  in  some  direction  by  such 
means ;  of  the  ship,  to  move  or  turn  in  some  direc- 
tion. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid,  Yng.  Seamen  27  Break  ground 
or  way  Anchor,  heaue  a  head.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  To  heave  fit  the  capstan  signifies  to  turn  it  about. 
1749  Naval  Chron.  III.  88  Did  you  observe  her  heave  up 
in  the  wind?  1794  Rigging  $•  Seamanship  II.  338  The 
chaser  heaves  about  as  soon  as  the  vessel  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
is  on  his  beam.  1853  KANE  GrinncH  E.vp.  (18561  513  Heav- 
ing ahead  between  an  iceberg  and  a  heavy  field  of  ice.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  \\'ord-bk.,  Heave  about>  to  go  upon  the 
other  tack  suddenly.  Ibid.)  Heaving  ahead^  is  the  act  of 
advancing  or  drawing  a  ship  forwards  by  heaving  on  a  cable 
or  rope  made  fast  to  some  fixed  point  before  her. 

transf.    1857  HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  \\.  vi,  Make  the  most 
of  it ;  heave  ahead,  and  pitch  into  me  right  and  left.     1881 
ROSSETTI  Ball,  iff  Sonn.  (1882)  293  Then  one  great  puff  of 
\\iny-s  and  the  swarm  heaves  Away  with  all  its  din. 
III.  Phrases. 

20.  From  senses  10  and  19  :     To  heave  a-peak  : 
see  quots.  and  A-PEAK.     To  heave  (the  ship)  in 
stays :  to  bring  her  head  to  the  wind  in  tacking ;    ] 
also  intr.  of  the  ship.     To  heave  short :  *  to  heave 
in  on  the  cable  until  the  vessel  is  nearly  over  her 
anchor  *  (Smyth).     To  heave  taut:  to  heave  at  the 
capstan  until  the  cable  is  taut. 

1726  SHKLVOCKE  Voy.  round  World  19  Which  done,  I  hove 
apeak  on  my  anchor.  1727-52  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Peek, 
The  ship  being  about  to  weigh,  comes  over  her  anchor,  so 
that  the  cable  hangs  perpendicularly  between  the  hauseand 
the  anchor;  the  bringing  of  a  ship  into  which  position  they 
cull  'u-ai'in^  a-peek.  1769  FALCONKR  Diet.  Marine  (1776), 
Heaving *s/tort,  Jbi-.i.,  Heaving-taught.  1795  NELSON  13 
Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  14  At  one  PM  the  Frigate  hove  in 
stays  and  got  the  Ca  Ira  round  . .  As  soon  as  our  after-guns 
ceased  to  bear,  the  Ship  was  hove  in  stays.  1832  MARRYAT 
N.  Forster  xi.  The  frigate  [was]  unmoored,  and  hove  *  short 
stay  a-peak '.  1839  —  Phant.  Skip  xviii,  They  had  laid  an 
anchor  out  astern,  and  hove  taut.  1893  W.  T.  WAWN  S.  Sea 
Islanders  88  Towards  sundown,  the  chain  was  hove  short. 

b.  Heave  down :  to  turn  (a  ship)  over  on  one 
side  by  means  of  purchases  attached  to  the  masts, 
for   cleaning,   repairing,   etc. ;    to   careen.     (Also 
intr.  of  the  ship.)     The  part  thus  raised  above  the 
water  is  said  to  be  hove  out. 

1745  P.  THOMAS  JrnL  Anson's  lroy.  271  They  could  not., 
use  it  as  a  Help  for  heaving  down  by.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
i.  v.  55  The  Commodore  ..  ordered  the  Tryal  to  be  hove 
down.  Ibid.  n.  ui,  140  There  are  two  coves  . .  where  ships 
may  conveniently  heave  down.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  367  They.. 
hove  out  the  first  course  of  the  Centurion's  starboard  side,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  her  bottom  appeared  sound 
and  good.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  Uu  ij,  To  heave 
down  or  careen  a  ship.  1798  NELSON  7  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
III.  116  The  place  where  large  .ships  heave  down.  1836 
E,  HOWARD  R.  Reefer  liv,  The  ship  had  been  hove  down. 

c.  Heave  to  :  to  bring  the  ship  lo  a  standstill  by 
setting  the  sails  so  as  to  counteract  each  other ;  to 
make  her  lie .  to.     (a)  trans,  with  the  ship  as  obj. 
(It)  intr.  or  absol, 

a.  1775  DALRYMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  397  Hove 
the  ship  to.      1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xv.  (1859)  357 
'  Shorten  sail .  .and  heave  the  ship  to ',  said  the  Captain.  1884 
LADY  BRASSF.Y  in  G</.  Words  Mar.  163/1  We  remained  hove- 
to  all  the  next  day. 

fig.  1887  STF.VKNSON  Afisadv.  %  Nicholson  iv,  [He]  was 
at  last  hove-to,  all  standing,  in  a  hospital. 

b.  1781  BLAGDEN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  337  Soon  after- 
wards we  hove-to  in  order  to  sound.     1835  SIR  J.  Ross 
.\ar>;  vnd.  Voy.  vi.  79  This  obliged  us  to  heave  to.      1860 
MAURY  rhys.  Geog.  Sea  xix.  §  807  Took  in  fore  and  mizen 
top-sails ;  hove  to  under  close-reefed  main  top  sail  and  s.pencer. 

transf.  1832  MARRYAT  ,V.  Forster  hi,  We  must  '  heave- 
to  *  in  our  narrative  awhile. 

21.  intr.  (from  sense  13.)  Heave  in  sight:  to 
ii--  into  view,  become  visible,  come  in  sight,  as  an 
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object  at  sea  when  approaching  or  approached ; 
hence  (eolfaq.}  transf,  in  general  sense. 

1778  J.  Su  I.IVAN  in  Spail.  .    1853)11.205 

Those  ships  were  out  of  sight  yesterday  morning,  but  I  hear 
they  afterwards  hove  in  sight  again.  i8i6'Quu'  (rrund 
Muster  i.  24  The  Table-mountain  hc;i\  1830 

GALT  Lwric  /'.  m.  ix.  (1849)  115  A  most  tremendous  lie- 
bear  hove  in  slyht.  1874  GKIIKX  Slier!  His!.  \.  sf  i.  223  The 
great  Spanish  ships  heave  in  si^ht,  and  a  furious  struggle 
.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  103  They  hove  in 
sight  of  the-  enemy  ..  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of 
Ecnomus. 

Heave  (h/v),  s!>.     [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  An  act  of  heaving,  in  various  senses  ;  a  lift ; 
an  effort  to  lift  or  move  something,  a  push,  shove, 
pressure  ;  a  swelling  or  rising  up ;  rhythmical  rising 
(and  falling),  as  of  waves,  the  breast,  etc. ;  the  utter- 
ance of  a  sigh,  etc.  with  a  deep  breath  ;  an  effort  to 
vomit ;  a  throw,  cast.     Heave  of  the  sea  :  the  force 
exerted  by  the  swell  of  the  sea  in   quickening, 
retarding,  or  altering  a  vessel's  course. 

a  X57'  JEWEL  On  Thess.  iv.  6  When  his  heaves  renew,  the 
heat  mcreaseth,  his  heart  panteth.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv. 
i,  i  There's  matters  in  these  sighes.  These  profound  heaues 
You  must  translate.  1612-15  BP.  HALL  t"<w/.Yw//.,  O.  T.  xx. 
viii,  Judah  was  at  a  sore  heave.  1640  tr.  J  'frdere's  Rom.  of 
RomoHts  III.  188  The  Gyant.  .gave  him  such  twitches, and 
terrible  heaves,  that  he  had  . .  like  to  have  overthrown  him. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  1. 1.411  After  many  strains  and  heaves,  He 
got  up  to  his  Saddle  Eaves.  1684'!'.  BUHNKT  Th.  Earth  i. 186 
Only  to  have  given  it  an  heave  at  one  end,  and  set  it  a  little 
to  rights  again.  #1734  NORTH  Lives  II.  59  Divan  heaves  were 
made  at  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  1755  JOHNSON,  Heave.  .3. 
Effort  to  vomit.  1833  C.  STURT  2  Exptd.  S.  Australia  II. 
164  [A  channel]  so  narrow  that  we  passed  over  it  between 
the  heaves  of  the  lead.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863) 
1 8  The  vessel  rolled  about  on  the  heave  of  the  sea.  1877 
SPURGEON  Serin.  XXIII.  140  It  took  them  a  long  pull  and 
a  great  heave  to  haul  the  uncomely  lump  of  marble  into  its 
place.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona,  206  There  went  through 
me  so  great  a  heave  of  surprise  that  I  was  all  shook  with  it. 
f  b.  Heave  and  shove  :  fig.  great  exertion  or 
effort.  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  iv.  xxv.  155  They  obtained  at  length 
with  much  heaue  and  shoue,  that  there  should  be  militarie 
Tribunes  chosen.  1612  DRAYTON  rolyolbion  iv.  56  Mongst 
Forrest s,  Hills,  and  Floods,  was  ne're  such  heaue  and  shoue 
Since  Albion  weelded  Armes  against  the  sonne  of  loue. 

2.  Mining  and  GeoL  A  horizontal  displacement 
or  dislocation  of  a  vein  or  stratum,  at  a  '  fault*. 

1801  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  436  The  heave  of  the  copper  lode 
is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  to  the  right,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cornish  miner.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal 
Mining  30  These  heaves  . .  are  sometimes  of  great  extent, 
occasionally  as  much  as  70  fathoms.  1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bk. 
Gcol.  11885)  5*4  Sections  to  show  the  variation  of  horizontal 
displacement  or  Heave  of  Faults.  1890  Goldjields  Victoria 
12  The  reefs  here  have  taken  a  north-west  '  heave'. 

3.  //.  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which  the  breathing 
is  laborious  ;  broken  wind. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Heaves.  1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm. 
11862)  86,  I  blow  like  a  horse  that's  got  the  heaves.  1855  — 
Nat.  fy  Hum.  Nat.  II.  122  It  gave  him  the  heaves,  .it  made 
his  flanks  heave  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows. 

4.  concr.  A  raised  place ;  a  swelling,  an  undula- 
tion, nonce-use. 

1882  G.  MACDONALD  Warlock  o'  Gleniuarlock  (Cent.), 
Crossing  a  certain  heave  of  grass. 

Heaved  ( hfvd) ,  ppl.  a.  [wk.  pa.  pple.  of  HEAVE 
v. :  see  also  HOVE.]  Lifted,  swollen,  etc. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  35  Lyke  a  round  heaued,  or 
swelled  thing.  1591  GREENE  Maidens  Dreame  40  With 
heaved  hands  she  poureth  forth  these  plaints.  i67oDRVDE\- 
ztul  Pt.  Cong.  Granada  in.  ii,  With  heaved-up  hands.  1676 
—  Anrengz.  iv.  i,  Heard  you  that  sigh?  from  my  heaved 
heart  it  past.  1816  L.  HUNT  Rimini  i.  47  With  heaved-out 
tapestry  the  windows  glow.  1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  368 
Dankly  that  high-heav'd  grave  shall  gory  Polyxena  crimson. 

Heave  ho,  int.  and  sb.  Formerly  also  heave 
and  how  (hoe,  etc.) ;  heave-low  (-law,  -logh). 
[app.  the  imperative  of  HEAVE  z>.,  (?)  with  Ho 
int.  Cf.  also  HEY  HO.]  A  cry  of  sailors  in  heaving 
the  anchor  up,  etc. ;  also  used  as  the  burden  of 
a  song,  f  With  heave  and  how  (ho),  jiff,  with  force, 
with  might  and  main  ;^obs^}.  Hence  Heave-ho  v. 
intr.,,  to  cry  ;  heave  ho  !  * 

13. .  Coer  de  L.  2522  They  rowede  hard,  and  sungge  ther 
too  :  'With  heuelow  and  rumbeloo'.  1494  FABYAN  vn.  420. 
a  1500  Ortus  Vocab.,  Celennta  est  clamor  nanticits,  vet 
canttts  vet  heuylaw  romylawe  (fd.  1518  itt  he ue  and  howe, 
rombylowi.  ^1529  SKELTON  Bmi'ge  of  Conrle  252  Heue 
and  how  rombelow,  row  the  bote,  Norman,  rowe  !  1558 
PHAEH  ,7:  «<'/(/ vi.  R  iij,  Heaue  and  hoaw  for  ioy  they  sing, 
1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  xxxvu.  Ixxxix,  Though  they 
seeme  in  punishing  but  slow,  Yet  pay  they  home  at  last,  with, 
heaue  and  how.  1600  NASHE  Summers  Last  Will  243 
Here  enter.  .3.  maids,  singing  this  song,  daunsing :  Trip  and 
goe,  heaue  and  hoe,  Vp  and  downe,  to  and  fro.  1611  COTGB. 
s.  v.  Cor,  A  cor  $  a  cry,.. by  might  and  maine,  with  heaue 
and  hoe;  eagerly,  vehemently,  seriously.  1803  DiBDitiS0ngs 
II.  254  To  the  windlass  let  us  go,  With  yo  heave  ho  !  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxv.  81  They  were  heave-hoing, 
stopping  and  unstopping,  pawling,  catting,  and  fishing,  for 
three  hours.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels  Anini.  Life  175 
Yells,,  .snatches  of  song,  and  heave-hoys  rent  the  air. 

Heaveless  (hrvles),  a.     [f.  HEAVE  sb.  or  v.  + 

-I.ESS.]  Free  from  heavings  ;  that  docs  not  heave. 
1784  JERNIN<;HAM  Matilda  in  Evans  Old  Hall.  II.  xlii.  252 
Yes,  Yes  !  his  little  life  is  fled,  His  heavckss  breast  is  cold. 
1853  Tuffs  .<l/>rv.  XX.  532  The  tents  that  round  and  far  like 
n  heaveless  oce;m  lay. 


HEAVEN. 

(heVn),  sb.  Forms :  i  heben,  hcfen, 
•on,  heofon,  -un,  -en,  hiofon,  -un,  heafen ; 
heofene,  -one ;  2  heofone,  hefene,  2-3  heotene, 
heouene,  houene,  3  heauene,  heofne,  heoffne, 
heffene,  heuone,  3-5  heuene,  4  hefen,  heyuen, 
heiuen,  -in;  4-5  hevyn,  hewyn(e,  -in(e,  4-6 
heven,  heuin,  5  heuon,  -un,  6  heaviu,  6-  heaven. 
[OE.  heben,  he/en,  -on,  heofon,  -tin,  str.  masc.  =  OS. 
hc&an,  MIX!,  heven  (Schiller-Lub.),  LG.  hi-bcn, 
hcwcn,  hn-iocn  ;  in  late  OE.  also  heofone  weak  fem. 
(app.  after  eorde,  in  heofonan  and  eortian  .  The 
OE.  form  in  eo  was  caused  by  H-umlaut  before  the 
ending  -unt  -on.  Southern  ME.  had  usually  Jievene, 
even  in  noin.,  perh.  from  heofone  fem.;  the  more 
northern  form  in  13-14111  c.  was  heven,  i.e.  k&oen, 
whence  c  1525  heaven  with  (e),  now  shortened  as 
in  bread.  Ulterior  etymology  unknown  :  not  con- 
nected with  hafjan  to  HEAVE,  the  e  being  radical. 
The  LG.  *hebtina't  *kfbitna-t  was  app.  an  entirely  different 
word  from  Goth,  hi  mitts  ^  ON.  himinn  c — *ht>nina-),  and 
OH(I.  himilc.-  V/z';;///(i-),  whence  Ger.  himnml^  Uu.  hcniel; 
at  least  no  connexion  between  them  can,  in  the  pi 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  assumed.  The  alleged  ON. 
hifinn,  sometimes  cited  as  a  connecting  form,  has  no 
existence  (see  Bugge  Archiv  II.  214).  The  existence  of 
hi  mil  beside  ht>$an  in  OS.  was  possibly  due  to  High  German 
missionaries.  The  mod. Da.,  Sw.,  and  Norw.  himmel  are 
also  from  German.] 

1.  The  expanse  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
are  seen,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  vault 
or  canopy  overarching  the  earth,  on  the  'face'  or 
surface  of  which  the  clouds  seem  to  lie  or  float; 
the  sky,  the  firmament.  Since  1 7th c.  chiefly  poetical 
in  the  sing.,  the  plural  being  the  ordinary  form  in 
prose :  see  c. 

BecnvulJ '  (Z.)  1571  Swa  of  hefene  hadre  scineS  rodores 
candel.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxi.  77  Hiofones  leohtes 
hltitre  beorhto.  c  1000  ^LLFRIC  Gen.  \.  8  And  God  het  ^a 
fasstnisse  heofenan.  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106  Waeron 
jesewen  twe^en  monan  on  J>£ere  heofonan.  c  1275  LAY. 
27455  Ase  heauene  \c  1205  heouene]  wolde  falle.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  22694  Al  that  es  vnder  heuin  \v.r.  heiuin]. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saintst  Petrns  89  pane  lyftyt  he  his  Ene  to 
hewin.  1387-6  T.  USK  Test.  L(n>e  in.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  94  The 
heuens  iye,  which  I  clepe  ye  sonne.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
84  Any  hathill  vnder  heuen.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe 
89  A  gounn  Rich  to  behald..Off  ewiry  hew  under  the 
hevin.  1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  iii.  i  All  that  is  vnder  the 
heauen.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  i.  vi.  4 
The  prdinaunce..made  such  a  great  noyse  and  thunderyng 
that  it  seemed  the  heaven  would  have  fallen.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist.  P kilos,  v.  (1701)  187/2  Stars  and  Constellations;  some 
fixed  for  the  ornament  of  Heaven,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid's 
Met.  i.  Wks.  1808  XII.  63  Heaven's  high  canopy,  that 
covers  all.  1796-7  COLERIDGE  Poems  (1862!  35  Still  burns 
wide  Heaven  with  his  distended  blaze.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
I.  xv.  101  A  serene  heaven  stretched  overhead. 

b.  Things  of  great  height  are  said  by  hyperbole 
to  reach  to  heaven  ;  opposite  points  of  the  sky  are 
said  to  be  a  whole  heaven  apart.  Alsoyf^. 

c  xooo  ^KLFRIC  Deut.  \.  28  Micle  burja  and  ob  heofun 
faeste.  cwj^Lawb.  Horn.  93  Swa  hehne  bet  his  Kofasti^e 
up  to  heofena.  1382  WYCLIF  Dent.  \.  28  Greet  citees,  and 
in  to  heuene  wallid  [1611  walled  vp  to  heauen].  1376 
FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  147  Advauncing  you  with  praises 
above  hilles  and  mountaines,  yea  to  the  very  heaven.  1731 
POPE  Ep.  Burlington  59  That,  .helps  th'  ambitious  Hill  the 
heav'ns  to  scale.  1864  TENNYSON  Sea.  Dreams  100  Trees, 
As  high  as  heaven.  1885  J.  I*  DA  vies  Soc.  Quest.  372 
There  must  always  remain  a  whole  heaven  of  difference 
between  the  position  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  nature. . 
and  that  of  those  who  recognise  light  and  guidance  . .  as 
coming  to  men  from  the  living  God. 

C.  The  plural  heavens  was  formerly  used,  esp. 
in  Biblical  language  (transl.  Heb.  pi.  D*or 
shamayini)  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sing.  ;  it  is 
now  the  ordinary  prose  form  for  the  visible  sky. 
Hence  maps  of  the  heavens^  planisphere  of  the 
heavens,  globe  of  the  heavens,  etc. 

(-825  I'esp.  Psalter  viii.  4  [3]  Ic  jesie  heofenas  wercfingra 
iMnra.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  xviu[i}.  i  Heuenes  tellen  out  the 
glorie  of  God.  1535  COVERDALE  Zech.  viii.  i2Thegrounde 
shal  geue  hir  increase,  and  the  heauens  shal  geue  their  dew. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  67  What  obscured  light  the 
heauens  did  grant.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog .  Del.  \.  iv. 
(1635)  77  The  Heauens.. are  carryed  in  24  houres  from  East 
to  West.  1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  \.  i  If,  on  a  clear  night, 
we  observe  the  Heavens,  they  will  appear  to  undergo  a  con- 
tinual change.  1891  Law  Times  XC.  441  '2  The  Spectator 
.  .seemed  to  think  the  heavens  must  fall  because  the  Press 
questioned  the  capacity  of  a  judge. 

2.  By  extension  (in  accordance  with  Biblical  use) 
the  region  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  clouds 
float,  the  winds  blow,  and  the  birds  fly ;  as  in  the 
more  or  less  poetical  expressions,  the  clouds,  winds, 
breath^  fowls  of  heaven. 

Rain  or  dew  of  heaven,  so  called  as  falling  (or  supposed  to 
fall)  from  the  clouds. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xxvii.  28  Sylle  be  God  of  heofenes  deawe. 
1382  WYCLIF  Job  xxxv.  n  The  bestis  of  the  erthe.  .the  foulis 
of  heuene.  — />««.vii.2  Loo  !  foure  wyndis  of  heuen  fou^ten 
in  the  mydil  see.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  49  b,  The 
water  that  commeth  from  Heaven,  in  raine.  1596  SHAKS. 
Alarh.  I '.  iv.  i.  78  The  Mountaine  Pines,  .fretted  with  the 
gusts  of  heauen.  1733  POPE  £$s.  Alan.  in.  38  The  birds  of 
heav'n  shall  vindicate  tneir  grain.  1864  TKSNYSON  Ay  liner's 
Field  429  Tears,  and  the  careless  rain  of  heaven,  mixt  Upon 
their  faces.  1870 —  Window  146  Be  merry  in  heaven,  O  larks, 
and  far  away.  Mod.  Exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven. 
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b.  In  reference  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
a  country,  the  clear  or  cloudy  sky.  etc.,  =  climate. 

1581  PETTI  E  Guassos  dr-Cow.  i.  \^S^  *&  Everie., 
Countrie,  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  the  climate  of  the 
Heaven,  and  the  influence  of  the  starres  hath  certaine 
vertucs,  1596  D.M.HYMi'i.i:  tr.  /.t'siie's  Hist.  Sc.'t.  I.  44  The 
clemencie  of  the  he%-in,  a:  t*  the  wethir.  1697 

DRVDEN  I'irg.  Fast.  x.  04  Not  tho'  beneath  the  Th: 
Clime    we  freeze;    Or    Italy's    indulgent    Heav'n   forego. 
1847  TENNYSON  J'rinc.  Pro).  12   Flowers  of  all  heavens  .. 
Grew  side  by  side 

3.  The  'realm'  or  region  of  space  beyond  the 
clouds  or  the  visible  sky,  of  which  the  latter  is 
popularly   or   poetically   viewed   as    the    '  floor '. 

.    in    the   collocation   heaven    and    earth,    as 
constituting  the  universe. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  \  i  On  anginne  gesceop  God  hepfenan 
and  eorban.  £1250  </Y«.  .$•  /:.v.  40  In  firme  bigining.  of 
no^t  Was  heuene  and  erSe  samen  wro^t.  1382  WYCLIK  Mark 
xiii.  31  Heuene  and  erthe  schal  passe,  forsothe  my  wordis 
schulen  not  passe.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  J'.  v.  i.  58  Looke 
how  the  floore  of  heauen  Is  thicke  inlayed  with  pattens  of 
bright  gold.  1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc  23  A  circle 
of  thin  ha/e.  .marked  dimly  the  limits  between  heaven  and 
.  1842  1  i  NNVSON  .SV.  Agues'  Eve  iii,  All  heaven 
bursts  her  starry  floor*.  i86a  TROLLOPE  OrUy  F.  xix.  (1866) 
149  Papa,  .would  move  heaven  and  earth  for  her  if  he  could. 
1887  .\V:c  A>i.'.:^>ni<-  \i\.  1 1888)  II.  97  Nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  would  have  stayed  her  hand  now. 

b.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  for  the  realms 
or  regions  of  space  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move. 

1678  CrnwoRTH  Ii;tell.  Syst.  (1837)  I.  683  Lifted  up  far 
above  the  >tarry  heavens.  1726  tr.  (.ifC^rys  Astron.  I.  05 
The  Pl.uiets  and  Comets  move  in  the  Heavens  very  freely. 
1838  Nicfuii. ,  !  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens. 

1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  raint.  vn.  iv.  V.  152  The  Heavens,  for 
the  great  vault  or  void,  with  all  its  planets,  and  stars,  and 
ceaseless  march  of  orbs  innumerable. 

f  c.  transf.  A  model  showing  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  an  orrery,  a  planetarium.  Ohs. 

1600  NASHE  Summer's  I, cist  /F///\Vks.  1885  VI.  88  Euery 
man  cannot,  with  Archimedes,  make  a  heauen  of  brasse. 
1605  VERSTEGA.N  Dec.  Intelt.  ii.  11628)  52  The  heauen  of 
siluer  which  . .  was  sent  vnto  Soliman  the  great  Turke 
wherein  all  the  planets  had  their  seuerall  courses. 

4.  In    the    language    of    earlier   cosmography : 
Each  of  the  '  spheres '  or  spherical  shells,   lying 
above  or  outside  of  each  other,  into  which  astro- 
nomers and  cosmographers  formerly  divided  the 
realms  of  space  around  the  earth.    These  generally 
corresponded  to  the  spaces  supposed,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  be  comprised  within  the 
successive  orbits  of  the  seven  planets  (including  the 
sun  and  moon  ,  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  spheres. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  computation  from 
seven  to  eleven. 

1340  HAMPOLF.  Pr.  Consc.  7567  Sere  hevens  God  ordaynd 
for  sere  thyng  . .  pese  hevens  er  oboven  us  heghe  . .  Ane  es 
|>at  we  be  sterned  heven  calle  . .  Ane  other  es  bat  clerkes 
calles  cri-aallyne  [etc.].  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  /*.  R. 
\ni.  ii.  {1495'  296  Heuens  ben  seuen  namyd  in  this  manere 
Aereum  Olimpium  Igneum  Firmamentum  Aqueum,  Im- 
perium,  Celum.  1:1400  tr.  Sec  ret  a  Secret.  t  C,o~>.  Lordsh. 
K.  K.  T.  S.)  95  per  ar  nyne  heuens,  oon  in  erthe,  be  o|?er 
amonge  hem  seluyn,  ilk  oon  amonge  ober ;  be  firste  &  ^e 
souerayne  of  |»e  speres,  is  be  spere  couerant,  and  banne 
with-ynne  pat  be  spere  of  be  sterrys  ;  after  bat  be  spere  of 
Salurne,  and  so  to  be  spere  of  be  mone,  vnder  whom  ys  be 
spere  of  be  elemenz,  hat  er  fyre,  Eyre,  water,  and  erthe.  pe 
Krthe  banne  ys  yn  ^  myddyl  stede  of  b«  ober  elementz. 
1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasse  210  Whatsoever  is 
conteined  within  the  circuit  ofthe  heaven  of  the  Mone.  1594 
BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  in.  i.  iii.  (ed.  ?;  280  What  doth  the 
celestial!  part  containe?  The  eleven  Heavens  and  Spheares. 
Ibid.  281  In  ascending  orderly  upwards  ..  The  first  is  the 
Spheare  of  the  Moone  . .  The  fourth,  the  Spheare  of  the 
Sunne.  .The  seventh,  the  Spheare  of  Saturne.  The  eighth, 
the  Spheare  of  the  fixed  stars,  commonly  called  the  firma- 
ment. The  ninth  is  called  the  second  movable  or  Christal 
heaven.  The  tenth  is  called  the  first  movable.  And  the 
eleventh  is  called  the  Imperiall  heaven,  where  God  and  his 
Angels  are  said  to  dwell.  1783  HOOLE  Orl,  /•«>-.  xiii.  (Brewer), 
Sometimes  she  deemed  that  Mars  had  from  above  Left  his 
fifth  heaven,  the  powers  of  men  to  prove.  1852  TKNNYSON- 
Mariana  in  the  S.  92  Deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  Heaven  rose  the  night. 

f&  *599  SHAKS.  Hen.  lft  ProL  2  O  For  a  Muse  of  Fire, 
that  would  ascend  The  brightest  Heauen  of  Inuention. 

5.  The  celestial  abode  of  immortal  beings ;  the 
habitation  of  God  and  his  angels,  and  of  beatified 
spirits,  usually  placed  in  the  realms  beyond  the  sky; 
the  state  of  the  blessed  hereafter.  Opposed  to  hell. 

(  1000  Ags.  t!t)s/>.  Matt.  vi.  9  Fader  ure  bu  Jje  eart  on 
heofene.  c  1175  Latnb.  Hotn,  45  Gri5  on  eor3e  and  gri5  on 
hefene.  Ibid.  79  Engles  in  houene.  <'iaoo  ORMIN  3263 
To  brukenn  heffness  blisse.  r  1305  LAV.  21442  Du  woldest 
to  haeuene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24783  (Cott.)  He  suar  be 
be  king  of  heuen.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  /Wr;/\  16  To  pe 
I  gyffpe  keys  of  hewyne.  <  1470  HTSRV  \\~allat.  f  \i.  1256 
Scotland  he  fred,  and  brocht  it  off  thrillage,  And  now  in 
hewin  lie  has  his  hereta^e.  1500  20  DUN  BAR  Poems  l.xxxi. 
loo  Sufficience  dwellis  nocht  bot  in  heavin.  1544  Snpfl. 
to  Hen.  I'f/f,  21  Teache  the  people  to  gett  heuen  with 
fastynge.  1581  PETTI  K  Gnazzo's  Cir.  Com',  in.  (1586)  157  b, 
Marriages  (as  they  saie)  are  made  in  heaven,  and  are 
guided  by  destinie.  1622  BACON  Hen.  Vff,  Wks.  1825  III. 
275  Stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do  him  mischief.  1667 
MILTON  P.  /,.  i.  263  Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  then  serve  in 
Heav'n  1803-6  WORD--W,  Intim.  /minor!,  v.  9  Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy.  1855  BROWNING  An  l-'.j'istl,"  141 
Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth.  Earth  f  » 

ivhile  seeing  heaven.  1858  Si  \RS  Atlt,tn,  MI.  ix. 
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326  Heaven  is  not  the  firmament  overhead,  but  the  condition 
of  the  redeem  i:ich  the  blue  serene  gives 

us  the  appropriate  symbol.     1879  CUR.  K 
22   Heaven  is  the  presence  of  tlod  :  the  presence  of  God, 
then,  is  }•.• 

b.  Also  in  plural.  [In  its  origin  a  literalism  of 
transl.  -  L.  avli,  Gr.  ovpavoi,  Heb.  C":r  shamayini  : 
cf.  I  c.] 

.950  Ltndisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  9  Fader  urer  Su  ar^  in 
heofnuni  rel  in  heofnas  [  /  'itlg.  in  cielU].  c  1000  Ags.  Gi>sp. 
Matt,  .\viii.  18  Swa  hwylce  swa  ^e  Ke-binda0  ofer  eor^an 
\KL  beob^ebundeneonheofonum.  c  1380  \V\vui  //  'ks.  (1880) 
42  He  ins  and  kyngis  of  t>e  kyngdom  of  heuen  y*.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  tr,  Erttsm.  Par.  Acts  i6a,  He..sitteth  and 
reigneth  in  hiyh  heauens  a1>"ue.  1596  DALRYMTLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  -  '  --iuing  the  course  of  this  lyfe  tha  pas  to 

the  heuini-s.    1611  BIBLE//./,  iv.  i  \  Wee  haue  a  great  high 
Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heauens. 

C.  By  the  Jews  (at  least  in  later  times)  seven 
heavens  were  recognized  ;  the  highest,  called  also 
'  heaven  of  heavens,'  being  the  abode  of  God  and 
the  most  exalted  angels.  Thence  also  the  seven 
heavens  of  Mohammed. 

ThU  division  was  probably  of  Babylonian  origin,  and 
founded  on  astronomical  theories  icf.  4). 

<iooo  /ELFRIC  Dent.  x.  14  Heofon  and  heofuna  heofun. 
t  1375  .SV.  I.t-ff.  Sai'.'ts,  Paulas  948  Paule.  .thocht  M  he 
was  rewyst  ewine  .  .  to  pe  thred  hewyne,&  syne  in  paradis. 
1382  Wvcur  /'.s-.  i:\iii.  [i:\v.]  16  The  heuene  of  heuene  [c  1430 
MS.  S.  heuenys]  to  the  Lord  ;  the  erthe  forsolhe  he  ^af  to 
the  sones  of  men.  1382  —  2  Cor,  xii.  2,  I  wool  a  man 
in  Crist  .  .  rauyschid  til  to  the  thridde  heuene.  1560 
BIRI.K  iGenev.  )  Ps.  cxlviii.  4  Praise  ye  him  heauens  of 
heauens,  and  waters,  that  be  aboue  the  heauens.  1611  BIBLE 
i  King's  viii.  27  The  heauen  and  heauen  of  heauens  cannot 
conteine  Thee.  1688  PRIOR  Odt>  J'..vi>d.  iii.  106  The  Heaven 
of  Heavens,  the  high  abode,  Where  Moses  places  his 
mysterious  God.  1734  SALE  Koran  11764)  II.  178  And  we 
have  created  over  you  seven  heavens.  1841  LANE  Arab. 
,\  (S.  I.  20  According  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  Arabs 
there  are  seven  Heavens,  one  above  another.  1858  \V. 
MriR  MaJwmet  II.  219  From  Jerusalem  he  seemed  to  moui;t 
upwards,  and  ascend  from  one  Heaven  to  another. 

d.  The  seat  of  the  celestial  deities  of  heathen 
mythology. 

1382  WYCUF  Jcr.  vii.  18  Thei  make  sweete  cakis  to  the 
quen  of  heuene.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii.  40  With  loue 
in  heauen,  or  some  where  else.  (21700  DRVDEN  Ovid's 
Met,  i.  Wks.  1808  XII.  69  Against  beleaguered  heaven  the 
Giants  move.  1791  COWPKR  Iliad  xi.  60  Aurora,  now  on 
the  Olympian  height  Proclaiming,  stood  new  day  to  all  in 
heaven.  1841  KLPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  iv.  169  The 
heaven  of  Siva  is  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snows  and 
glaciers  of  Keilas,  one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  groups  of 
the  stupendous  summits  of  Himalaya. 

e.  transf.  vndjSg, 

1810  MONTGOMERY  //'.  Indies  in.  23  In  the  clear  heaven  of 
her  delightful  eye,  An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie. 

6.  The  power  or  majesty  of  heaven  ;  He  who 
dwells  above;  Providence,  God.  (With  capital  II.) 

c  1000  Ag$.  Gosfi.  Luke  xv.  21  Fader,  ic  synfcude  on 
heofon^  and  beforan  3e.  1388  WVCLIF  Dan.  iv.  23  [26]  Aftir 
that  thou  knowlst  that  the  power  is  of  heuene,  1593  DRAY- 
TON  Essex  Wks.  1753  II.  602  Envy.  .Affecting  the  Supremacy 
of  Heaven.  1640  tr.  /  'frdcrc"s  Rom.  R  tenants  i.  3  The  heaven 
takes  care  of  your  quiet.  1667  MILTON/*.  L.  1.212  The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven.  1692  DRYDF,N.$Y. 
Euremonfs  Ess.  347  Sometimes  Heaven  ordains,  and  Nature 
makes  an  opposition.  1711  AUUISON  Spcct.  No.  164  P  5 
Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilst  he  liv'd. 
1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  'iii,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  no1,  said  his 
companion.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  v.  iv.  57  Sweet  Heaven, 
forgive  weak  thoughts  !  1885  EDNA  LYAI.L  In  Golden  Days 
III.  xiv.  299  How  in  heaven's  name  did  you  manage  it  all? 

b.  Also   in  plural.     The    powers   above  ;    the 
s  ;  God. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  iCamden)  62,  I  hope  in  the 
heavens  my  chin  will  on  day  be  so  favorable  and  bountiful] 
unto  me.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  i.  iii,  The 
Heavens  forbid  your  highness  such  mishap  !  1611  BIBLE 
Dan.  iv.  26  After  that  thou  shall  haue  know-en  that  the 
heauens  doe  rule.  1640  tr.  /  'erdcre's  Rom.  Roman  t$  i.  174 
The  heavens  .  .  made  me  yesterday  seek  to  save  you.  17.  . 
Siege  of  Aubigny  118  Whatever  power  the  Heavens  have 
favoured  me  with.  1859  TENNYSON  Gcraint  fy  Enid  893  She 
was  ever  praying  the  sweet  heavens  To  save  her  dear  lord 
whole  from  any  wound, 

c.  In  asseverations:  Ky  (^  through,  before,  'fore} 
heaven,  {heavens}.     Cf.  BY  prep.  2. 

The  sense  in  c  and  d  is  somewhat  indefinite,  probably 
including  the  place  and  its  Divine  Lord  or  inhabitants  :  cf. 
Matt.  v.  34,  xxiii.  22. 

[c  1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Matt,  xxiii.  22  SeJ>e  sweraS  on  heofonan 
[Lind.  on  heofne,  J\nsfat>.  be  heofune,  I'ltlg.  in  cculo],  he 
sweryfi  on  godes  brymsetle,  and  on  ham  be  ofer  bset  >itt.j 
1:1400  Dcstr.  Troy  8313,  I  may  not  hate  hym,  by  heuyn, 
bat  me  in  hert  tes.  1610  1>  JONSON  Alch.  \.  Wks.  (Rtldg.1 
240,2  Not  I,  by  heaven.  Ibid.  241/2  Fore  heaven,  I  scarce 
can  thtnk  you  are  my  friend.  1716  ADDISON  tr.  Oi>n1  Wl>. 
*753  I-  i?6  By  heav'n  the  story's  true.  175*  MHS.  LENNOX 
i^ui'.v.  vin.  iii.  II.  187  '  By  Heavens  !'  cried  Glanville 
.  .  '  there's  no  bearing  this  \  1859  TKNSVSON  Merlin  fy 
I'i-'ien  341  By  Heaven  that  hears,  I  tell  you  the  clean 
truth.  1887  A.  t  Tr.  Barnes  of  .\  .  )'.  xviii. 

(1888)  135  He  commenced  to  strut  and  hector  about  .  .  and 
cry,  By  Heavens. 

d.  In  exclamations  expressing  surprise,  horror, 
etc.      ,Also  in  //.j.     Often  with  qualifications,  as 
good)  gracious,  great.     AUo  heaven  and  earth  t 

1588  'in  Nichols  Progr.  <J.  J-l/iz.  (11*23)  II.  559  O  Heavens  ! 
'  '  Knrlh  !  O  never-dying  Fame  !  1610  /.  I.  ii. 

the  heuens,  What  fowle  play  had  we,     1709  a 
I'at/er  No.  23   f7    Heavens!     Is  it   possible    yon   can    livi* 
•  at  Remorse?     1752  M  '/•'"->'•  \in-  '"• 

II.  187  Good  Hern  >-Ir.  Glanville    ,  quit* 


gods 


HEAVEN. 

patience,  I  shall  go  distracted  !  Ibid.  ix.  I.  209  Oh,  he.i\ 
..this  must.. be  a  very  notable  adventure.  11777  DODD 
I'\\nny  Me  I  man  tit  <  1799)  96  '  Heaven  and  earth  ! '  exclaimed 
Miss  Melmouth,  'what  will  become  of  me?1  1801  AMKLIA 
OriR  Father  $•  Dan.  11809)  102  Gracious  Heaven  !  who  are 
you?  1819  MKS.  MARCLT  Con-'.  -V<t/-  /'/til.  ii.  (1851'  36 
Heavens,  Emily,  what  an  idea  !  1887  KKITH  Autobtog.  II. 
iv.  75  Great  heaven  !  What  a  place  to  stop  at ! 

7.  Jig.  a.  A  place  like  or  compared  to  heaven  ; 
a  place  of  supreme  bliss. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  x.  300  For  if  heuene  be  on  this 
erthe. .  It  is  in  cloistere  or  in  scole.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  f'nn \ 
(1867)  33  They  that  be  in  hell,  wene  there  is  none  other 
heven.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \\.  i.  243,  I  follow  thee,  and 
make  a  heauen  of  hell.  1660  Sf>.  i't  Ho,  Coitnn.  14  Nov.  in 
Cobbett  Ftirl.  Hist.  11808)  Iv.  145  England,  that  was 
formerly  the  heaven,  would  be  now  the  hell  for  women. 
1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  i.  254  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in 
it  self  Can  make  a  Heav'n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav'n.  1725 
i'nri,  Odyss.  vi.  22  A  heav'n  of  charms  divine  Nausicaa  lay. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  ofL.\\.  viii.  Ere  J  talgbuwi*  to  ruin  driven, 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven.  1831  CARLYLE  .V.-Vr- 
litngcn-Licd  in  Mist.  Ess.  118721  III.  142  Here  for  eleven 
days,  .there  is  a  true  heaven-on -earth. 

b.  A  state  of  bliss  or  supreme  felicity. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \\.  777  (826)  It  an  heuene  was 
hire  voys  to  here.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  1,1867)  7° 
Uushandes  are  in  heauen  whose  wiues  scold  not.  1596 
Si-i  NSILR  Hymn  to  Love  244  What  heauens  of  ioy,  then 
to  himselfe  he  faynes.  1604  MIDDI.ETON  (t  DEKKER  ist  I'f. 
Hont-st  It'/t.  i.  i.  (Dalbiac)  O  what  a  heaven  is  love! 

0  what   a   hell  !       1635    BACON    fiss..    Truth   (Arb.)    501 
Certainly,  it  is  Heauen  vpon  Earth,  to  haue  a  Mans  Minde 
Moue  in  Charitie,  Rest  in  Prouidence,  and  Turne  vpon  the 
Poles  of  Truth.     1678  BUTLER  Hml.  in.  i.  935  And  like  an 
Anchorite,   gives   over   This   World    for   tli'   Heaven  of  a 
Lover?    179*  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  Mem.  \.  59  The  clock.. 
That  faithful  monitor,  'twas  heaven  to  hear,  When  soft  it 
spuke  a  promised  pleasure  near. 

c.  In  same  senses :  Heaven  of  heavens^  seventh 
heaven,  third  heaven.     (Jig.  from  5  c.) 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Kofuins  xxvi,  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven.  1883  RITA  After 
Lfnt?  Grief  xxu,  Lady  Ramsey  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight.  1885  J.  H.  MCCARTHY  Camiola  I.  vii.  156  The 
heaven  of  heavens  into  which  he  presumed,  an  earthly 
guest,  was  the  West  End  of  London. 

t  8.  transf.  [from  7],  A  quintessence.   Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  2  Philosophpris  clepen  |>e  purest 
substaunce  of  manye  corruptible  |>ingis  elementid,  quinta 
essentia,  (>at  is  to  seie.  mannys  heuene.  Ibid.  13  How  bat 
;e  may  wi^  cure  heuene  drawe  out  euery  5  essencia  from 
alle  ^ingis  aforeseld. 

9.  transf.    [from   i].     A  canopy;   the   covering 
over  a  stage.  [F.  del,  Ger.  himmel.]  In  the  I9thc. 
quots.  directly  fig.  from  sense  i. 

1486  Snrtres  Misc.  (1888)  54  In  the  entre . .  shalbe  craftely 
conceyvid  a  place  in  maner  of  a  heven.. under  the  heven 
shalbe  a  world  desolaite.  1611  COTGR.,  f^olerie,..^  place 
ouer  a  stage  which  we  call  the  Heauen.  i6ia  HEVWOOD 
Afol.  Actors  n,  Dijb,  The  couenngs  of  the  stage,  which 
wee  call  the  heauens.. were  Geometrically  supported  by  a 
Giant-like  Atlas.  i8ax  SHELLEY  Prometh.  L7nl>.  in.  iii.  140 
Bright  golden  globes  Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green 
heaven,  a  1829  —  Two  Fragtn.  Love  ii.  3  Under  a  heaven 
of  cedar  boughs. 

10.  attrih.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  atlrib. :  in  sense 

1  of  heaven  '.     (Many  of  the  early  ME.  instances  in 
hevene  are  prob.  examples  of  the  genitive  case:  cf. 
Lady-day,  Lady-chapel,  Bride-well,  etc.). 

«  1000  Pkcenix  173  Under  heofun-hrofe.  <  1000  ^LFRIC 
Past,  P.p.  in  Thorpe  Laics  II.  382  Into  his  fsegeran  heofon- 
healle.  c  iazo  Bestiary  227  If  he  leue  haue  of  ure  heuen 
louerd.  £1250  Gen.  -y  Ex.  101  De  firmament  ..  mai  ben 
hoten  heuene-Rof.  Ibid.  281  Al  3e  ohinges.  .Twen  heuone 
hil  and  helle  dtk.  Ibid.  1547  Heuene  dew,  and  erSes 
fetthed.  aijpo  Cursor  M.  8290  (Gott.)  An  angel  com  fra 
heuen  trone.  Ibid.  18741  (Cott.)  pe  tober  us  come  fra  heuen 
tvire.  1390  COWER  Conf.  III.  jo2  Under  the  heven  cope. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  \\.  Ivi.  373  (Add.  MS.)  The  loye  of 
heuyne  life.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  555  Many 
Heav'n-floods  in  our  Floods  do  lose.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
xn.  52  Ere  the  Tower  Obstruct  Heav'n  Towrs.  1844  MKS. 
UROWNING  Rhapsody  of  Life's  Prcg-r.  viii,  On  the  Heaven- 
heights  of  Truth.  1870  MAX  Mi'u.tk  Sc,  Relig.  (1873) 
172  We  have  in  the  Veda  the  invocations  dya&$  pitar 
..and  that  means  ..  Heaven-Father  !  i88a  J.  PARKER 
Apost.  Life  I.  43  God  came  down  in  the  great  heaven-wind 
and  the  great  heaven-fire. 

b.  Obj.     and     obj.     gen  ,     as     heaven-climber, 
-worshipper ;  heaven-assailing,  -defying,  -kissing, 
-rending,  -threatening,   etc.   adjs.     { Mostly   since 
1600:  their  number  is  practically  limitless.) 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in,  iv.  59  Mercuric  New  lighted  on  a 
heauen-kissing  hill.  i6oa  CAKEW  Cornwall  (1811)  272  Set 
forth,  against  that  heaven  •  threatening  Armada.  1645 
QI'ARLES  Sol.  Recant,  xi.  60  When  that  blood  pleads, 
heav'n  will  not  lend  an  eare  If  heav'n-engaging  Charily  U: 
not  there,  a  1671  MARVF.LL  Pocin$t  BiUbvrWO  Hillt  The 
clifT  Of  hea\'en-daring  Teneriff.  1780  COWPF.K  Table-t. 
418  Perjury,  that  Heaven-defying  vice.  1818  KEATS 
Endytn.  i.  284  Giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
1827  KEIU.E  C/tr.  1'.  Whitsun  Mond.,  Heaven -assailing 
cries.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Trag,  Com.  (1881)252  The  whole 
Alpine,  .heaven-climbers. 

c.  Instrumental  and  locative,  as  heaven-accepted, 
-begof,  -descended,  -dyed,  -fatten,  -forsaken^  -given, 
-made,  -protected,  -sprung,  -taitght,  etc.  adjs. 
number  of  these  is  unlimited:  nearly  all  since  ifioo. N 
Also  HEAVKN-BOUN.  HEAVEN-SENT. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  111.  ii.  72  Much  is  the  force  of 
hcauen-bred  Poesie.  1600  S,  Ni 

.nine  Aurora  full  as  faire  as  she,  Whose  heMMti-dide 
face  the  Graces  still  admire.     1606  SYLVESTER  Dn  i- 


HEAVEN. 

it.  iv.  in.  Magnificence  386  Words  of  the  Heav'n-prompled 
.-tile.  1659  W.  CHAMHKKLAYNK  Pharonniaa  in.  iii.  (1820) 
II.  52  Tlie  heaven-built  pillars  of  his  soul.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  i.  x.  535  All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  Rout  Heav'n- 
fall'n,  in  station  stood.  1693  TATE  in  Dryden's  Juvenal 
Sat.  xv.  (1697)  374  Prometheus  Ghost  is  sure  o'er-joy'd  to 
see  His  Heav'n-stol'n  Fire  from  such  disaster  free.  1715-20 


inspired  To  love  of  useful  glory  rais'd  mankind.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  in.  2  Reason,  that  Heav'n-lighted  Lamp 
in  Man.  1777  POTTER  /Esckylus  (1779)  I.  60  tjod.)  Heav'n- 
sprung,  or  mortal  ?  if  permitted,  say.  1787  BURNS  /  'erscs 
in  Kemnore,  Here  poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n-taught 
lyre.  1849  HARE  Par.  Serin.  II.  227  In  the  free  heaven-lit 
atmosphere  of  the  Gospel.  1863  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  256 
The  Heaven-controlled  Seer. 

d.  Adverbial,  '  to  or  toward  heaven ',  as  heaven- 
affianced,  -aspiriug,  -dear,  -devoted,  -erected,  -trans- 
lated, etc.  e.  Similative,  as  heaven-dear,  -sweet, 
etc.  f.  Parasynthetic,  as  heaven-hued,  etc.  adjs. 
See  also  HEAVEN-HIGH,  -WIDE,  etc. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  667  Heav'n-bent  souls.  1597 
SHAKS.  Lover's  Compl.  215  The  heaven-hued  sapphire.  1598 
SVI.VESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  ii.  II.  Babylon  564  Mono-  the 
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.  526  A  fieav'n-aspi. 

Mind,  a  1711  —  Hynnwtlieo  Ibid.  III.  155  With  a  Hea\  - 
erected  Look.  1772  W.  HODSON  Did.  Temp.  Solomon  19 
This  Heav'n-devoted  Shrine.  1821  LAMB  Leisure,  The 
heaven-sweet  burthen  of  eternity.  1839  BAILEY  Fes/us  xx. 
(1848)  253  The  Heaven-affianced  spirit.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  $  It.  Jtnls.  II.  126  This  heaven-aspiring  tower. 

11.  Special  combinations :  f  heaven-bow,  rain- 
bow; heaven-bridge,  bridge  of  the  dead;  heaven- 
burster  (see  quot.) ;  heaven-gazer,  (a)  one  who 
gazes  at  the  sky,  who  studies  the  stars,  an  astrologer ; 
(6)  a  fish,  the  star-gazer;  so  heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god,  a  celestial  deity,  a  god  of  the  heaven 
or  sky;  heaven-plant  =  heaven-tree;  heaven- 
send,  something  received  as  sent  specially  from 
heaven,  a  godsend ;  heaven-tree,  a  mythical  tree, 
which  figures  in  some  Malay  and  Polynesian  beliefs, 
as  reaching  from  the  under-world  to  the  earth,  or 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  heaven-worshippers,  a 
Judseo-Christian  sect  {Ccclicol-x)  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  Also  HEAVEN-BLISS,  etc. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  743  For  *heuene-bouwe  is  abouten  i-bent, 
Wib  alle  be  hewes  bat  him  beb  i-sent.  1865  TVLOR  Early 
Hist.  Man.  352  Like  the  *Heaven-Bridge,  the  Heaven- 
Gulf  which  has  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to  the  Land  of 
Spirits,  has  a  claim  to  careful  discussion.  Ibid.  xii.  349  The 
Polynesians  ..  still  call  foreigners  "heaven-bursters',  as 
having  brokenjn  from  another  world  outside.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Isa.  xlvii.  13  The  *heauengasers  &  the  beholders  of 
starres.  1611  COTGR.,  Tapccon,  the  Heauen-gazer  ;  a  scale- 
lesse  sea-fish,  .hauing.  .a  great  head,  on  whose  top  his  eyes 
(wherewith  he  lookes  directly  vpward)  are  placed.  1593 
NASHE  Christ's  T.  Wks.  1883-4  IV.  82  Excessiue  staring,  and 
stedfast  *heauen-gazing.  1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  235  The 
Aztec  Tlaloc  was  no  doubt  originally  a  *Heaven-god,  for 
he  holds  the  thunder  and  lightning.  1865  —  Early  Hist. 
Man.  xii.  346  A  story.  .  which  contains  the  episode  of  the 
*luaven-plant.  1811  H.  MARTVN  in  Mem.  in.  (1825)  436 
This  was  a  "Heaven-send.  1887  Century  Mag.  Nov.  45/2 
The  man  who  has  been  away,  is  a  heaven-send  in  a  village. 
1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  348  note,  In  the  Samoan 
group.. there  was  a  *heaven-tree,  where  people  went  up 
and  down,  and  when  it  fell  it  stretched  some  sixty  miles. 

Hea'Ven,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  make 
heavenly  in  character,  to  transport  or  transform 
into  heaven  ;  also,  to  bless  with  heaven,  beatify, 
render  supremely  happy. 

1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xlviii.  153  They  are  idle 
Divines  that  are  not  heav'ned  in  their  lives,  above  the 
unstudious  man.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (18621  I.  225 
Surely  I  were  rich  enough,  and  as  well  heavened  as  the 
best  of  them,  if  Christ  were  my  heaven,  a  1650  T.  ADAMS 
1'ract.  ll'ks.  (1861!  1. 194  (D.)  He  heavens  himself  on  earth, 
and  for  a  little  pelf  cozens  himself  of  bliss.  1655  H. VAUGHAN 
Silcx  Scint.  I.  Search  (1858)  34  He  heav'nd  their  walks,  and 
with  his  eyes  Made  those  wild  shades  a  Paradise.  1839 
BAILEY  Festns  xxxvi.  (1848)  365  Heaven  our  spirits,  Hallow 
our  hearts. 

Heaven,  obs.  form  of  HAVEN. 

t  Heaven-bliss.  Obs.  [perh.  heaven  was 
here  orig.  genitive  case.]  The  bliss  of  heaven. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2692  (Gott.)  Vr  lauerd  went  him  to  heuen 
Uis.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  113  Of  heuene-blisse  heo  beob 
i-flemed.  _  1583  STANYIIURST  .Ends  H.  (Arb.)  62  Her  deitee 
to  the  Saincts  dooth  luster  in  heunblisse. 

Hea-ven-born,  a. 

1.  Of  celestial  birth,  of  divine  origin. 

1595  J-  WEEVER  Efigr.  iv.  xxii.  (1599)  E  vj,  Some  heaven 
born  goddesse.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  30  While  the  Heaven- 
born  child  All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 
"794  COI.KKIDCE  Monody  on  Chatterton  16,  I  weep  that 
heaven-born  Genius  so  should  fall.  1863  I.  WILLIAMS  Bap- 
tistery i.  vi,  The  immortal  shoot  Of  heaven-born  virtue. 

2.  Of  such  original  genius  or  ability  as  to  seem 
specially  prepared  or  designed  by  Heaven  for  the 
work.     Now  often  sarcastic. 


1789  in  Parl.  Hist.  XXVII.  1080  (Ho.  Lords  17  Jan.) 
The  duke  [of  Chandos]  parodying  what  Mr.  Pitt's  father 
had  said  of  General  Wolfe,  pronounced  the  present  Chan- 


cellor of  the    Exchequer  a  heaven-born  minister.       1789 
n  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  6  Feb.   Speeches  1816  III.  394  The 
present  minister,  he  understood,  had  been  called  '  a  heaven- 
born  minister'  in  another  place.    1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  27  Aug  , 
VOL.  V. 
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He  is  a  heaven-born  teacher.  1858  J.  I',.  NORTON  Tnfics 
265  The  same  Heaven-born  amateurs  still  occupy  the  bench, 
and  the  quality  of  their  judgments  cannot  but  be  the  same. 

Hea-ven-directed,  a. 

1.  Directed  or  pointing  towards  the  sky. 

1731  Poi'E  Ep.  Bathurst  261  Who  taught  that  heav'n- 
directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

2.  Directed  or  guided  by  Heaven  ;  divinely  guided. 
1738  POPE  Epil.  Sat.  n.  214  O  sacred  weapon !..  To  all 

but  Heav'n-directed  hands  deny'd.  1823  E.  IRVING  Orac. 
God  152  The  force  of  heaven-directed  will. 

Hea'venful.  [See  -FUL.]  As  many,  or  as  much, 
as  would  fill  heaven. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  i.  xlv.  (1675)  96  The  blessing  of 
that  Hpuse-ful  or  Heaven-ful  of  Dyvours,  shall  rest  for  ever 
upon  him.  1884;.  PARKER  ,4/o.rf.  Life  III.  15  He  is  a  host, 
an  army,  a  whole  heavenful.  .of  human  nature. 

Heaven-gate.     The  gate  or  portal  of  heaven. 

c  125°  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1620  Her,  heuenegate  amongus  us. 
c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  269  pin  obedyens  schal  be 
bin  heuene-keye,  bat  schal  opyne  to  be  heuen-gatys.  1688 
BUNYAN  Jems.  Sinner  Saved  iiS86)  48  To  see  so  vile  a  one 
knock  at  heaven-gates  for  mercy.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Mmtrnfid  Mother,  Until  ye  two  give  meeting  Where  the 
great  Heaven-gate  is. 

Heaven-high,  a.  and  adv.  As  high  as  heaven. 
A.  adj.  Reaching  or  piercing  the  clouds,  very 
lofty.  B.  adv.  To  the  height  of  heaven,  to  an  im- 
mense height. 

aioaaCzdinon'sDan.  553  pa:t  bu  xesawe . . heofon-heanne 
beam.  £1515  Cockc  Lorelts  B.  (Percy)  13  They  songe 
and  daunsed  full  merely,  With  swerynge,  and  starynge 
heven  hye.  ,11618  J.  DAVIES  Exstasie  Wks.  (Grosart)  93 
(D.)  Their  Heav'n-high  roofes  shal  be  cmbattelled  With 
adamant  in  gold  enuelloped.  1864  BROWNING  Abt  Vo^ler 
i,  Each  from  the  other  heaven-high,  hell-deep  removed. 
1878  —  La  Saisiaz  382  World-wide  heaven-high  sea. 

Hea'venhoocl.  rare.  [See  -HOOD.]  Heavenly 
quality  or  character  ;  heavenliness. 

1878  G.  D.  BOARDMAN  Creative  Week  63  (Cent.)  Ripe, 
rich  fruits  of heavenhood.  1888  MAX  MULLER  Nat.  Kelig. 
ii.  (1889)  30  This  is  the  heavenhood  of  heaven. 

t  Hea'venish,  «.    Obs.    [See  -ISH.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  heaven  ;  celestial,  heavenly. 

c\yn CHAUCER  Troylusv.  1813  Ful  of  heuenyssh melodye. 
c  1374  —  Compl.  Mars-$&  Lord  a-bove.  .by  heuenysh  [?'. rr. 
-yssh(e]  reuolucion.  c  1391  —  Astral,  i.  §  21  This  forseide 
heuenissh  zodiak  is  cleped  the  cercle  of  the  signes.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacimtn  964  Ffor  thilk  flece  be  it  self  wete  of 
this  hevenyshe  dewe.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbacKs  Hush. 
IV.  (1586)  iSob,  Hony  dewe,  cleaving  to  the  leaves.. loosing 
much  of  his  heavenishe  Vertue. 

Hence  f  Hea'venishly  adv.   Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  197  As  an  Aungel  heuenysshly 
she  soong. 

Heavenize,  v.  rare.  [See-izE.]  trans.  To 
render  heavenly,  imbue  with  heavenly  principles. 

a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Soliloquies  Ixxx,  O  my  soul,  if  thou  be 
once  soundly  heaveniz'd  in  thy  thoughts  and  affections,  it 
shall  be  otherwise  with  thee. 

t  Heaven-king.  Obs.  King  of  heaven  :  ap- 
plied to  God  or  Christ. 

971  BlickL  Hoin.  201  Ic  com  heahengel  Heofoncyninges, 
c  1175  Lamb.  HOI/I.  61  Hwilch  wurSin(g)  eow  haueoidon  be 
heouenking.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14921  (Gott.)  pat  for  vs  gaf 
iesus,  heuene  king.  1:1440  Generydes  2642  For  lone  of 
hevyn  kyng,  Tell  me  the  trougth.  1391  SYLVESTER  Du 
Bartas  I.  vii.  105  The  Heav'n-King's  glorious  Prayse. 

Hea'yenless,  a.  rare.  [See  -LESS.]  Having 
no  portion  in  heaven. 

1652  WARREN  Unbelievers  (1654)  22  Write  this  man., 
hopelesse,  heavenlesse.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx.  (1854)  375 
As  do  idolators  their  heavenless  gods,  We  deify  the  things 
which  we  adore. 

Hea'venlike,  a.  (adv.)    [See  -LIKE.] 

A.  adj.  Like  heaven  ;  heavenly,  divine. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  viii.  (R.)  Menne 
farre  aboue  the  common  sorte,  or  as  you  wonlde  saye, 
heauenlyke  felowes.  1610  Histrio-tn.  i.  176  The  Harmonic 
of  nntsick  is  so  Heavenlike  that  I  love  it  with  my  life. 
1816  COLERIDGE  Statesin.  Man.  (1817)  355  O  how  heaven- 
like  it  is  to  sit  among  brethren  at  the  feet  of  a  minister  who 
speaks  under  the  influence  of  love  ! 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  heaven. 

1876  SWINBURNE  Erechth.  1590  Who  behold  Thee  made 
so  heavenlike  happy  ? 

Heavenliness  (he-v'nlines).  [f.  HEAVENLY 
a.  +  -NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  heavenly 
in  origin,  nature,  or  character. 

1530  PALSGR.  231/1  Hevenlynesse,  celcstialete.  1587 
HOLDING  De  Momay  xxvii.  418  One  further  marke  of  the 
heauenliness  of  our  Scriptures.  ^1665  J.  GOODWIN  l-'illed 
w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  367  By  the  holiness  and  heavenliness  of 
his  life  and  conversation.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Ch>:  v. 
i.  (1852)  183  The  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of 
the  doctrine.  1856  VAL-GHAN  Mystics  11860)  I.  vi.  iv.  182 
Now  we  feel  that  in  heavenliness  of  nature  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  former  self. 

b.  As  a  title :  Celestial  highness,  divinity. 

1596  DAVIES  Orchestra  (R.),  Goddess  of  women,  sith  your 
heavenliness  Hath  now  vouchsafd  itself  to  represent  To 
our  dim  eyes. 

Heavenly  (he-v'nli),  a.  (sb.}  Forms:  see 
HEAVEN  sb. :  in  1-4  -lie,  2-4  -lich,  -lik,  4-5  -Ii, 
4-  -ly  also  3  heueliohe,  5  hefly).  [OE.  heofonlic : 
see  HEAVEN  and  -LY  i.] 

1.  Of,  in,  or  belonging  to  heaven,  as  the  abode 
of  God  ;  divine,  celestial. 

971  Blickl.  Horn,  n  Dffil-nimende  bses  heofonlican  rices. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  13  Mycelnes  heofonlices  werydes. 
c  1175  Lamb,  /font.  113  We  ne  ma^en  habben  bene  heouen- 


HEAVENLY-MINDED. 

I  lichen  ebel.  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord  638  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
55  Ye  beon  byweued  of  heueliche  myhte.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Panlus  859  Hevinlyk  loy  and  lestand  bliss.  1382 
WYCLII-  Mntt.  vi.  14  }oure  heuenly  fadir  shal  for^eue  to  3011 


joure  trespassis.  c  1450  Golagros  f,  Gam.  265  Hevinly 
god  !.  .how  happynis  this  thing  '!  1526  1'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  I531)  i  Takyng  on  vs  the  iourney  to  the  heuenly 
Jerusalem.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  A  showr  of  heauenly 
bread.  1713  GAY  Kfisl.  iii,  In  her  notes  the  heavenly  choir 
descends.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  n.  Wks.  1861  X.  247 
Under  a  heavenly  afflatus. 

b.  Belonging  to  the  heaven  of  the  heathen  gods. 

1483  Calh.  Angl.   185/1  Heuenly,  celesth.    1396  SHAKS. 

Merck.  I .  in.  v.  84  If  two  gods  should  play  some  heauenly 

match,  And  on   the  wager  lay   two  earthly  women.     1678 

CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  (1837)  I.  645  The  heavenly  Venus. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  natural  heaven  or  sky  ; 
now  chiefly  in  the  phrase  heavenly  bodies,  i.e.  the 
stars,  planets,  comets,  etc.     Formerly  also,  Coming 
from  the  clouds  or  atmosphere,  as  '  heavenly  dew'. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls!  I.  271  pe  ouer  party  berof 
hatte  Celica,  bat  is,  heuenliche  and  hi;e,  for  hi^e  moun- 
taignes  bat  bee[>  berynne.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  34  Lo, 
first  the  hevenly  figures.  The  sonne  and  mone  ecUpsen 
both.  _  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmvlef  431  The  colour  of  asure,  ane 
hevinliche  hewe.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  23  The  rosis 
.  .powderit  brycht  with  hevinly  beriall  droppis.  1535  COVER- 
DALK  Jer.  vfii.  2  The  Sonne,  the  Moone  and  all  the  heauenly 
hooste.  1607-12  BACON  JLSS.,  Empire  (Arb.)  308/1  Prbices 
are  like  the  heavenly  boclyes,  which  cause  good,  or  evil) 
tymes,  and  which  have  much  veneration,  but  noe  rest.  1677 
HALE  I'riin.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iii.  145,  372  Astronomical  miles, 
or  25  Heavenly  degrees.  1874  ESTES  Half.hour  Kecreat. 
Ser.  i.  96  Of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Having  relation  to  heaven  and  divine  things  ; 
divine,  sacred,  holy,  blessed. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Maclwr  1101  Lang  sermonyng  Of 
haly  lyf  &  hewmlik  thing.     1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
31  She  was  spenflawmyd  with  nevenely  hete.     1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  356  A  breaking  . .  Of  heauenly  oaths,  vow'd 
;    with  integritie.     1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vii.  §  13  Instruct- 
•    ing    them    by    his    heavenly    preaching.       1814   SOUTHEY 
|    Roderick  xxv.  312  Never  man  enjoyed  a  heavenlier  peace. 
I     1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  Confucianism  iii.  72  The  Sage  . .  pur- 
sues the  heavenly  way  without  the  slightest  deflection. 

4.  Having  the  excellence,  beauty,  or  delight  that 
belongs  to  heaven  ;  of  more  than  earthly  or  human 
excellence ;   divine.     Of  music  :   Such  as  that  of 
the  heavenly  choirs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  22  Je  schulen  haue  an  heuenly 
medicyn  to  cure  perfijtly  bis  sijknesse.  1:1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vni.  1193  Quhar  byrdis  blythly  sang,  .in  hewynly 
armony.  1559  MORWYNG  Evouyin.  94  Quintessence  they 
name  to  be  the  chief  and  the  heavenliest  power  or  vertue  in 
any  plant,  metall,  or  beast.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii. 
227  Who  sees  the  heauenly  Rosaline  That.  .Bowes  not  his 
vassall  head  ?  1712  STEELK  Sped.  No.  443  r  i  A  graceful 
Person,  an  exalted  Mien,  and  Heavenly  Voice.  1779  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  26  May,  Our  journey  was  delightfully 
pleasant,  the  day  being  heavenly.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i. 
xxv.  188  The  gush  of  the  direct  sunlight  could  add  nothing 
to  this  heavenly  beauty. 

5.  absol.  in  pi.    The  heavenlies :  a  literal  render- 
ing of  Gr.   (er)  rots  iirovpaviots  (Eph.  i.  3,  iii.  lo), 
variously   translated    '  (in)    heavenly    places '   or 
'  things  ',  in  Khemish  Vers.  '  in  the  celestials '. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  Exile  Poems  L  ro2  Thy 
speech  is  of  the  Heavenlies.  1872  STURGEON  Treas.  Dai'. 
Ps.  Ixi.  7  In  him  we  are  made  to  sit  together  in  the  heavenlies. 
1873  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  n.  xii.  138  Against  spirits 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenlies,  or  aerial  regions. 

6.  Comb.,  as  heavenly-seeming,  -dewedzAy,. 

1380  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  vii.  44  Poems  1873  II.  52  The 
second  sweetly-fenced  ward,  Her  heauenly-dewed  tongue  to 
gard.  1785  BURNS  Vision  n.  2,  I  view'd  the  heavenly- 
seeming  Fair. 

7.  Heavenly   fruit,   the   genus   Diospyros,  the 
Fruit  of  Jove  (London  Eticycl.  Plants,  1855,  870). 

Hea'venly,  adv.  In  I  -lice,  2-5  -liohe.    [OE. 

heofonUce  :  see  HEAVEN  and  -LY  -'.] 

1.  a.  From  or  by  heaven,  b.  In  a  heavenly 
manner  or  degree ;  divinely ;  qualifying  an  adj. 

c  1000  J^ELFRIC  Grant,  xxxviii.  (Z.)  239  Cxlitus,  heofon- 
lice.  r  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  343  Joon  lovede  Crist 
more  heuenliche.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxxii. 
be  a  brid,  hye  raueshed,  heuenlich  contem- 


(1869)  121  pat  I 

platyf.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  mariit  Wetnen  n  Vnder  ane 
holyn  hewinlie  grein  hewit.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  1.  Introd. 
iv,  O  Goddesse  heavenly  bright  !  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii. 
135  Oh  she  was  heauenly  true.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  297  Oh 
virtue  heav'nly  fair. 

c.  Usually  hyphened  to  adjs.  used  attrib. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  ii.  18  Poems  1873  II.  115 
Captiuing  snares  Which  heau'nly-purest  gifts  defile,  c  1630 
MILTON  On  Time  19  Our  heavenly-guided  soul.  1717  POPE 
Eloisa  2  Where  heav'nly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  A/ciii.  Ixxxvii,  Azure  orbits  heavenly- 
wise.  1868  LD.  Ho\icmon  Sekct.fr.  Wks.  213  To  seem  So 
heavenly-happy  in  my  dream. 

2.  To  the  extent  of  heaven,  as  in  heavenly  wide, 
as  for  apart  as  the  two  poles,  differing  toto  cselo. 

1674  HICKMAN  Hist.  Qitinquart.  (ed.  2)  107  But  indeed 
his  Opinion  and  the  Remonstrants  Opinion,  seem  to  be 
heavenly  wide. 

Hea'venly-mi  nded,  a.  Having  the  thoughts 
and  affections  set  on  things  above ;  holy,  devout. 

a  1656  BP  HALL  Sanf  s  Farciu.  to  Earth  ix.  ijod.),  They 
are  of  the  heavenly  minded  with  far  greater  ardency  of 
spirit  affected.  111661  FULLER  U'orthics,  Norfolk  (1840) 
II.  465  This  heavenly-minded  man  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
1869  W.  P.  MACKAV  Grace  *  Truth  (1875)  211  To  be  more 
holy,  more  Christ-like,  more  heavenly-minded. 


HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS. 

I  lence  Hea'venly.mi'ndedness. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobltr  42  Hope,  zeale,  heavenly-minded- 
nesse.  1835  LONGI  .  Out>c-Mir  Fr.  Wks.  1886  I.  205  Many 
a  pure  soul,  through  heavenly-mindedness  . .  has  fled  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world  to  seek  ..a  closer  walk  with  God. 

Hea'ven-pointing, a.  [HEAVES iod.]  Point- 
ing upward  to  heaven. 

1884  SVMOSDS  Snots.  Prtdec.  ix.  333  One  heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 

t  Heaven-queen.   Obs.     [Orig.  two  words 

with  heuene  in  genitive.]  The,  or  a,  queen  of 
heaven  :  spec.  ^  title  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  ii  Meidenhad  is  heuene  cwen  and 
worldes  alefnesse.  a  1300  Cursor  .M.  2or4o  pe  leuedi,  |»at 
es  heuen  quene,  hir  langed  sare  hir  sun  cum  to.  <  1386 
CHAVCLR  Can.  J'tvw.  Prol.  $  T.  536  Sire  oste,  in  faith, 
and  by  be  heven  [v.r.  heuenes]  quene,  1 1  was  anober  Chanon. 

t  Heavenric, -rich.  06s.  Forms:  iheofon-, 

2  heofen-,  2-3  heouen-,  2-5  heuen-,  heven-  (see 
HEAVEN)  ;  i  -rice,  2-5  -riche,  3-5  -ryehe,  3  4 
-rike.  4  -ryke.  [OE.  keofonrlfe-O^.  hetanrSki, 
(.  heofon,  HEAVEN  ;  rice  kingdom,  realm;  cf.  OS. 
himilriki,  OKris.  himelrik,  OHG.  himilrtchi,  ON. 
himinriki.  (The  form  in  Ags.  Gosp.  is  heofmia 
rice  kingdom  of  the  heavens.)]  The  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  heaven  as  the  place  of  the  blessed. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  9  Heofonrices  duru.  .belocen  standeb. 
<i  1000  Christ  1259  Bi8  him  hel  bilocen,  heofonrice  agiefen. 
<  xaoo  ORMIN  3489^  To  cumenn  uppTill  heofennrichess  blisse. 
t  1200  Vices  t*  Virtues  (1888)  7  De  angel  was  jedriuen  ut  of 
heuene  riche  for  modinesse.  1340  HAMPOI.K  Pr.  Consc.  1898 
Here  lyves  nan,  under  hevenryke,  pat  can  telle  . .  what  pe 
ded  es  lyke.  13. .  Gaw.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  2423  Of  alle  byseober, 
vnder  heuen-ryche.  c  1450  Hymns  Virg.  119  In  erthe  and 
in  heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens!  int. :  see  HEAVEN  sb.  4d. 

Heavens,  adv.  dial,  and  colloq.  Employed  as 
an  intensive. 

1878  Miss  BRADDON  Open  I'cril.  xxxviii.  260  'It'll  rain 
'eaven's  'ard  presently.'  1888  D.  C.  MURRAY  Weaker  1  YJSC/ 
xv,  It  was  raining  heavens  hard. 

Hea'ven-sent,  a.  Sent  from  heaven  ;  provi- 
dentially sent.  Cf.  heaven-send,  HEAVEN  sb.  9. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  11711)  37^2  If  you 
your  heaven-sent  good  could  duly  prize.  1777  POTTER 
^Kschylns  (1779)  I.  52  (Jod.)  How  relate  the  heav'n-sent 
tempest  That  burst  upon  my  head  ?  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2'  I.  341  He  is  their  heaven-sent  friend. 

Heavenward  (he-v'nwgjd),  adv.  and  a.  [f. 
HEAVEN  sb.  +  -WAKD.] 

A.  adv.  Towards  heaven,   in   the  direction  of 
heaven.     Orig.  to  heaven-ward:  cf.  TOWABD. 

c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  3025  Moyses  . .  warp  es  vt  til  heuene- 
ward,  c  1350  Will.  Pultme  102  To-heuene-ward  he  loked. 
1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  II.  151  How  such  thing  to  the  hevenward 
Among  the  goddes  mighte  falle.  c  1400  Mclayne  135  He 
sawe  a  bryghtenes  of  a  beme  Up  un-to  hevenwarde  glyde. 
c  1440  Jacob's  IVell  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  172  pin  herte  is  raysyd  in 
sorwe  in  heueneward.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  xvi.  2 
Poems  1873  II.  130  Your  heads  to  heav  nward  heaue.  1634 
HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)  89  When  Pelion.  .saw,  that  raine 
which  fell  But  nowfrom  angry  Heaven,  to  Heaven  ward  swell. 

1646  JENKVN  Remora  28  Shall  we  run  with  the  swiftness 
of  the  Roe  earthward,  and  go  a  dull  Asses  trot  heaven- 
ward 1  1681  FLAVEL  Metli.  Grace  xxxi.  533  They  would 
move,  .heavenward.  1784  COWPER  Task  vi.  818  Heav'n- 
ward  all  things  tend.  1838  MARG.  FULLER  H'om.  igtA  C. 
(1862)  360  Above  the  heavenward-pointing  spire.  1860 
TVSDALL  Glue.  i.  xvi.  106  The  otHer  summits,  without  a  trace 
of  cloud,  .pointed  heavenward. 

B.  adj.    Directed  towards  heaven ;    tending  or 
conducting  towards  heaven. 

i795SouTHEV  Joan  of Arc  v.  24  The  reverend  man.,  with 
heaven-ward  eye  Call'd  on  the  God  of  Justice.  1799  CAMP- 
BELL Pleas.  Hope  ii,  I  smile  on  death,  if  Heaven-ward  Hope 
remain.  1828  MOORE  If  thai? It  be  mine  iii,  Like  streams 
that  come  from  heavenward  hills. 

Hence  Hea  venwardly  «(fo.,  Hea'venwardness. 

1838  Blackui.  Mag.  XLIV.  612  The  expansivity  and  soar- 
ing heavenwardness  of  the  gases.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xix. 
(1848)  202  Echoes  of  Light,  reacting  heavenwardly. 

Heavenwards  (he-v'nwgjdz),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
with  advb.  gen.  -s :  see  -WARDS.]  Towards  heaven, 
in  the  direction  of  heaven. 

1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  To  Rdr.,  Using  them  . .  as 
..guides  and  helps  to  heaven-wards.  1670  BROOKS  11'f.s. 
(18671  VI.  22j  What  trade  did  you  drive  Christ-wards,  and 
heaven-wards,  and  holiness-wards  ?  1860  PUSEV  Min.  Propk. 
418  Weighing  it  down  that  it  should  not  rise  Heavenwards. 

t  Hea'venware.  Obs.  Forms:  I  heofonwara, 
J  houene-,  2-3  heueneware.  [OE.  heofonwara 
pi.,  f.  -wara  '  people  '.]  The  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

c  tooo  J£LFRIC  Horn.  I.  36  Cristes  acennednys  jegladode 
heofenwara,  and  eorowara,  and  helwara.  £'1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  139  Sunnedei  blisseS  to-gederes  houeneware  and 
horSe  ware,  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  244  (MSS.  T.  &  C.)  Al  heuene 
ware  and  helle  ware. 

Hea'ven-wi:de,  adv.  and  a. 

A.  adv.  By  the  width  of  the  heavens,  as  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west. 

Cl6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm.  299  Hurl'd  about  This  way 
and  that,  .all  heaven  wide  of  his  end.  1857-8  HEARS  A  than. 
vii.  62  This  principle  clears  the  pneumatology  of  the  Bible 
heaven-wide  of  the  >louj;h  of  naturalism. 

B.  adj.   As  wide  or  broad  ns  the  hea\ 

1883  J.  PARKER  .1,  „  prin. 

ciple.      1891  Pall  Mall  (, 
heaven-wide  differenci- 1  'f  upini<  >n. 
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Hea've-O  ffering.  In  the  Lcvitical  law  :  An 
offering  which  was  '  heaved '  or  elevated  by  the 
priest  when  offered  ;  also  used  of  other  offerings, 
e.g.  those  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  word  is  used  in  Tindale's  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Bible  of  161 1  to  render  Hen.  rTOl-in  t'riimah  (in  1611 
also  frequently  rendered  simply  'offering'  or  'oblation'), 
which  was  taken  by  some  Rabbis  to  mean  '  elevation ',  from 
C*D11  ri'mem  to  lift  up. 

1530  TINDALE  /Y.tW.  xxv.  3  This  is  the  heueoflYynge[i6n 
offering)  which  ye  shall  take  of  them.  [  Table  exp.  Words, 
HeveofTringe,  because  they  were  hoven  vp  before  the  Lorde.  J 

-  Xnntl-crs  xv.  20  Ye  shall  geue  a  cake  of  the  first  of  youre 
dowe  vnto  an  heue  offerynge  :  as  ye  do  the  heue  offerynge  of 
the_bame,  etien  so  ye  shall  heue  it.  1611  J'IHI.K  Exoa,  xxix. 


shoulder  of  the  heaue  offering,  which  is  waued,  and  which 
is  heaued  vp  of  the  ramme  of  the  consecration.   161     " 


is  heaued  vp  ot  the  ramme  ot  the  consecration.  1653  M  ILTON 
Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  252  He.. passes,  by  Deed  of  Gift,  this 
Tenth  to  the  Levite ;  yet  so  as  offer'd  to  him  first  a  Heav- 
offering,  and  consecrated  on  his  Altar. 

Heaver  (hrvai).     [f.  HEAVI:  v.  +  -ER  1.] 
1.  A  person  who  heaves  i,in  various  senses  :  see 
the  verb) ;  spec,  a  labourer  employed   in  landing 
goods  at  a  dockyard.     (See  also  BALLAST-foflzw, 
COAL-HEAVER.) 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinslied  II.  84/1  Not- 


Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  96  The  heavers  of  coales  from  the  ships 
to  the  lighters.  18*4  Examiner  70  2  Mere  heavers  of  the 
leg,  kickers  of  the  ankle.  1881  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
W'ord-bk.  s.v.  He  far,  'The  heler's  as  bad  as  the  heaver  ; 
which  is  analogous  to  'The  receiver's  as  bad  as  the  thief*. 

2.  Something  that  heaves ;  an  apparatus  for 
heaving  or  lifting,  a  lever ;  spec.  \A?aut.)  a 
wooden  bar  or  staff  used  for  twisting  or  tightening 
a  rope  or  strap. 

1598  FLORIO,  Toladro,  an  instrument,  heauer,  or  engine  to 
mount  any  piece  of  ordinance  vp  into  the  carriage.      1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  775   The  fourth  Muscle  is  called 
Lenator  or  the  Heauer.     a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Heaver,  a   Breast.      1769   FALCONER   Diet.   ATar.   (1776), 
Heaver^  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  wooden  staff,  em- 
ployed by  them  as  a  lever  on  many  occasions.  1794  Rigging 
<V  Seamanship  I.  190  The  strap  is  nippered,  with  a  heaver, 
round  the  block.     1867  SMYTH  Saitoh  s  Word-bit.,  Heaver, 
a  wooden  bar  or  staff,  sometimes  tapered  at  the  ends ;  it  is 
employed  as  a  lever  or  purchase. 

Heaves,  a  disease  of  horses  :  see  HEAVE  sb% 
Heave  shoulder.  In  the  Levitical  law :  The 
shoulder  pf  an   animal    '  heaved '   or   elevated  in 
sacrifice  ^cf.  HEAVE-OFFERING).     Also  transf.  and 

fie- 

1530  TINDALE  Lev,  vii.  34  The  wauebrest  and  the  heue- 
shulder  I  haue  taken  of  the  childern  of  Israel  . .  and  haue 
geuen  it  vnto  Aaron  the  prest  and  vnto  his  sonnes ;  to  be  a 
dutie  for  euer  of  the  children  of  Israel.  1647  tlnshandnt. 
Plea  agst.  Tithes  38  Then  the  custome  is  (in  some  Parishes) 
for  the  Parson  to  have  a  tenth  joynt,  a  heave  shoulder,  or  a 
shake  breast,  a  1659  BP.  BROWNRIG  Sernt.  (1674)  I.  xxL 
278  '  God  ',  said  Gregory,  *  requires . .  the  heave-shoulder  and 
arm  of  Obedience1. 

t  Heave-Shouldered,  a.  Obs.  rare.  With 
raised  shoulders  ;  high-shouldered, 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  in  Hari.  Misc.  VI.  157  Cap- 
taines  that  wore  a  whole  antient  in  a  scarfe,  which  made 
them  goe  heave-shouldred,  it  was  so  boysterous. 

Heave  thigh,  substituted  by  the  Revisers  of 
1885  for  HEAVE  SHOULDER  in  the  Bible  of  1611. 

1885  BIBLE  (R.  V.)  Lev.  vii.  34  The  wave  breast  and  the 
heave  thigh  \inarg.  Or,  shoulder]. 

Heavily  (he'vili),  adv.  Forms  ;  i  hefijlice, 
hefilice,  hefelice,  shefilike,  heui(c)liche,  Orm. 
hefl;like,  4  hevyleche,  4-6  hevely,  hevyly,  -li, 
5  Sc.  hevaly,  hewyly,  5-6  havelie,  6  hevily,  Sc. 
hewilie,  6-  heavily.  [OE.  hefi%llce  adv.,  from 
hefi&  HEAVY  :  see  -LY2.] 

I.  In  a  heavy  manner ;  with  or  as  with  weight, 
lit.  and  fig. ;  ponderously,  massively ;  burden- 
somely,  oppressively. 


weill  hevaly.  1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  802  They 
did  sound  a  long  time  upon  Trumpets,  Cornets,  and  Flutes, 
very  heavily.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aletnans  Guzman  d'Alf.  II. 
188  This  ..  will  light  heavilier  vpon  you  then  you  are 
aware.  1712  STF.ELF,  Spect.  No.  268  P  2  A  Gentleman 
leaning  upon  me,  and  very  heavily.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft. 
l>onne'>illc  III.  150  The  horses  were  too  heavily  laden  to 
travel  fast.  1871  FKKEMAN  Nortn.  Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  57 
On  the  great  house  of. .  Eadward  his  hand  fell  more  heavily. 
1886  MRS.  ALEXANIJKK  F>y  ll\»nan's  Wit  I.  vii.  207  Mrs. 
Ruthven  did  not  find  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands. 

2.  With  heavy,  laborious,  or  dragging  move- 
ment ;  laboriously,  sluggishly ;  without  elasticity 
or  animation. 

ciooo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  15  His  hefelice  mid  earum 
gehyrdon.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.Dc  P.R.  in.  xvii.  (1493)63 
The  humour  by  nyghte  meuyth  heuyly.  1496  Divtsft  Panp. 
(W.  de  W.)  i.  hx.  101/2  Yf  the  seruyce  he  sayd  so  hauenly 
[/Vw«  hauelyj  £  dedely.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xiv.  25  And 
•  'ff  their  charet  wheeles,  that  they  draue  them  heauily. 
1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3288/3  The  . .  Fireship  sailin., 

1709  STBBLB  TW/rr  No.  72  P  6  He  read  his  Dis- 

.  so  lieavily,  and  with  so  little  Air  of  being  convinced 

himself.     1760  MILLKS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  538  Burn  heavily, 

a  large   quantity  of  brownish   ashes.      1824   Miss 

K  inlu '-,  Ixvii,  Breakfast  passed  very  heavily.      1887 


HEAVING. 

H.  ERROLL  Ugly  Duckling  III.  vii.  122,  '  I  think  I'll  be  off 
now  ',  said  Lambert  getting  heavily  up. 

3.  \\ith   sorrow,   grief,  displeasure,   or  angers 
grievously.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  jooo  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxi.n  Abraham  ba  undernam  hefijlice 
bus  won!,  c  1380  Wvcui  .Sfrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  26  Jesus..  tok 
it  hevely.  1388  —  Mark  xiv.  4  There  weren  summe  that 
beren  it  heuyli  with  ynne  hem  silf.  1483  /  Bulgaria  abs 
Tcrintio  8  a,  I  fere  me  lest  my  fadyr  here  heuyly  that  ^isicr- 
day  j  com  not  to  hym.  1591  SPENSER  Team  Muses  35  [They] 
Hearing  them  so  heavily  lament,  Like  heavily  lamenting 
from  them  went.  ,1  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  AY/',  xin.  §  124 

•  y.  .took  this  refusal  very  heavily.     1777  HUKKJ 
(1844)  II.  169  Any  mistake  or  neglect  of  mine  is  .  .  heavily 
taken.      1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.   xix,  There  he  sate  all 
heavily. 

4.  With  great  force  or  violence  ;   forcibly,  vio- 
lently ;  intensely,  deeply,  strongly  ;  severely. 

c  897  K.  .<£LFRFD  Gregory's  Past.  xxiv.  179  Ca  weras  mon 
sceal  henjlecor  and  stiSlecor  Iseran,  and  Sa  wif  leohtlecor. 
<•  looo  Affs.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  53  pa  ongunnun  .  .  ba  aegleawan 
hefilice  him  a$en  standan.  f  1200  ORMIN  8236  He  wass  .  . 
Biforr  b*  Romanisshe  king  Full  hefilike  wre^edd.  1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  in.  235  It  ranyt  sa  hard  and  heuyly. 
1500-20  DtlNBAB  Poems  xxxv.  6  Off  Fortoun  I  complenit 
hevely.  1548  HALL  Chran.,  Hen.  /'/,  95  b,  Thei  had  been 
hevyly  thretened  for  the  tyme  of  his  absence.  1588  SIIAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  I.  ii.  155  Thou  shall  be  heauily  punished.  ai66l 
FULLER  Worthies,  Northampton  11840)  II.  533  Lately  the 
earl  of  Oxford  was  heavily  fined.  1798  MALTHUS  Popiil. 
1  1878)  128  Merchants  .  .  complain  heavily  of  this  inconveni- 
ence. 1876  GRFEN  .Stray  .Stud.  223  The  strong  tendency  to 
national  unity  told  heavily  a^ain^t  judicial  inequality. 

5.  To  a  large  or  heavy  amount. 

1819  Scotsman  30  Jan.  40/3  Oatmeal  .  .  sold  heavily  at 
fully  more  money.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  I.  64 
Farm-yard  manure  is  used  heavily.  1850  Ibid.  XI.  11.  61  3, 
I  stock  heavily.  1859  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  II.  164, 
I  have  .  .  corrected  so  heavily,  as  almost  to  have  rewritten 
it.  1864  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XXV.  n.  271  The  county  is 
heavily  wooded. 

Heaviness  (he-vines).  Forms:  I  heflsnes, 
i  heeflsnes,  hasfnis),  3-5  heuenes,  -nis,  -nys,  3-6 
hevinesse,  4  Sc.  hewynes,  4-6  hevynesse,  5 
euynes,  6  hevines,  heueneys,  Sf.  havines,  6-7 
heavines(se,  6-  heaviness.  [OE.  hefignes  :  see 
HEAVY  a.  and  -NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  heavy:  in  the  various  senses  of  the  adj.  ;  esp. 
a.  Weightiness,  ponderousness  ;  gravity  ;  weight 
or  force  of  impact. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  23235  (Fairf.)  Is  heuenis  of  dint.  .  Alshit 
ware  dintis  of  a  stibi  pat  smi)>bis  smitis  in  baire  smebi. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  239/1  Hevynesse  of  wyghte,  pondero- 
sitas.  IS4S  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  126  What  heuynes 
doth  in  a  stripe  euery  man  by  experience  can  tell.  1600 
J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  63  Having  ..  on  the  one  side  of 
their  horses  a  great  waight.  .to  counterpoize  the  heavines  of 
their  drums  on  the  other  side.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  e, 
Self.  153  A  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  heaviness. 

b.  Burdensomeness,  oppressiveness,  severity;  fa 
grievance. 


isf.  Gosf.  Matt.  xx.  12  We  Sa  5e  beron  hefi^nise 
O£ES  dFcges  &  hscto.  1x1225  Ancr.K.  132  t>e  heuinesse  of 
hire  fiesche  &  flesches  unSeawes  binimed  hire  hire  vluht. 
i  1400  Dcslr.  Troy  1800  The  harmys  and  be  heuenys  hym 
happitofyow.  1548  HALL  Chtvn.,Hen.  VI,  95  The  causes 
and  matters  of  hevinesse,  declared  in  articles.  Ibid.  97  There 
were  caste  many  hevinesses  and  sedicious  billes,  under  the 
names  of  suche  laborers.  1582  N.  LICHEFIFLD  tr.  Costa- 
nlteda's  Conif.  E./nd.\x\\\\.  150  b,  The  heauinesse  of  my  losse 
beeing  such.  1638  ABP.  SVMSON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  vi.  2  And  only  lament  the  heaviness  of  his  sickness. 
f  c.  Enraged  feeling,  displeasure,  anger.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  F  782  He  hath  swich  heuynesse 
and  swich  wratthe  to  vs  ward.  1431  in  Eng.  Gilds  11870) 
279  If  any  man  be  at  heuynesse  with  any  of  his  bretheryne. 
1502  ARNOLDE  Citron.  u8u>  291  My  sayd  Lorde  of 
Glouceterbare  heuynes  vnto  my  Lorde  off  Winchester.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  \'l,  98  b,  Never,  .take..  querelles,  dis- 
pleasures or  hevinesses.  .one  against  the  other.  1590  SPENSER 
/''.  Q.  i.  v.  6  The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heavinesse. 

a.  Oppressed  condition  of  the  body,  members, 
or  senses  ;  torpor,  drowsiness  ;  dullness  ;  want  of 
animation. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  i  Nan  halftones  Szs 
lichoman,  ne  nan  unbeaw.  a  1125  Aiur.  K.  270  }if  bet  tu 
muhtest  wel  wakien,  he.  ,lei3  on  pe  heuinesse.  1382  WVCLIF 
Luke  xxii.  45  He  fond  hem  slepinge  for  heuynesse.  1398 
THEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xviii.  114951  65  Callyd  defnes 
and  .  .  heuynesse  of  heringe.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hereshick's 
Hitsh.  iv.  (1586)  190  b,  The  dumpishe  heavinesse,  that  pro- 


which  make  themselves  manifest  on  every  page. 

e.  Dejectedness  of  mind  ;  f  sadness,  grief. 
c  1275  XI  Pains  of  Hell  45  in  O.  K.  Misc.  212  Hou  dred- 
ful  is  hel . .  In  be  wyche  is  heuenes  with-out  gladnes.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  J''rankl.  T.  100  Hire  freendes . .  Conforten  hire  in 
nl  t'at  euer  they  may  Al  for  to  make  hire  leue  hire  heuy- 
nesse. c  1440  Generydes  4625  Hir  joy  was  turnyd  into 
hevynes.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (rs68)  II.  756  He 
u  as  with  gruat  funerall  honor  and  heavynesse  of  his  people 
.  .t-nterred  at  Windsore.  1610  SHAKS.  letup,  v.  i.  200  Let 
vs  not  burthen  our  remembrances,  with  A  heauimssi:  that's 
gon.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  215  So  much  Heavi- 
,>1  I  lost,  and  so  much  Joy  had  I  received  !  1879 
I  MxoN  //  'hnisor  II.  viii.  92  Richard,  in  seeming  hea\  i 
of  hr.ut,  broke  up  his  Court. 

Heaving  (hrvirj),  -obi.  sb.  [f.  HEAVE  ».  + 
•nro  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HEAVE,  q.v.,  in 
various  senses. 

n  1300  /•.'.  A".  / 'sailer  cxl[i].  2  Heving  of  mi  hend.     a  1310 


HEAVING. 

in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  x.  36  Ne  kepte  heo  not]  heuynf*  here. 
1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  250  With  heuynge  and  shou- 
,  haue  in  and  haue  oute.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  62 
The  sicke  heauing  of  the  stomacke.  Ibid.  277  They  shall 
not  be  sea-sicke  nor  giuen  to  heauing,  as  commonly  they  be 
that  arc  at  sea.  1611  SHAKS.  ll'iiit.  T.  11.  iii.  ^5  'Tis  such 
as  you  That  crecpe  like  shadowes  by  him,  and  do  sighe  At 
each  his  needlesse  heauings.  1709  STEELE  TatltrNo.  82 
r  4  The  silent  heaving  of  the  Waves.  1758  REID  tr.  Mac- 
quer's  Chem.  1.  391  A  reduction  of  the  Lead,  which  isalways 
attended  with  a  sort  of  effervescence,  and  such  a  consider- 
able heaving,  that  . .  most  of  the  mixture  runs  over  the 
crucible.  1802  PLAYFAIR  lllnstr.  Hutton.  Tk.  255  The 
heaving  of  one  vein  by  another.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties 
Scat!.  11.279  A.,  mode  of  fishing,  called  heaving  or  hauling, 
is  standing  in  the  stream,  .with  a  bag  or  net  fixed  to  a  kind 
of  frame.  . .  Whenever  a  fish  strikes  against  the  net,  they. . 
instantly  haul  up  the  mouth  of  the  net  above  water.  1847 
EMERSON  Poems,  Threnody  rot  When  thou  didst  yield  thy 
innocent  breath  In  birdlike  heaving!  unto  death. 

b.  The  rustic  custom,  formerly  observed  at 
Easter,  of  heaving  or  lifting  into  the  air  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

1787  Public  Advertiser  13  Apr.  (Brand),  The  counties  of 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire  boast  of  one  [custom] 
of  equal  antiquity,  which  they  call  Heaving  1800  F 
LEIGHTON  Let.  to  J.  Boucher  17  Feb.  (MS.),  With  respect 
to  the  custom  of  heaving  at  Easter  . .  The  men  heave  the 
women  on  Easter  Monday;  the  women  heave  the  men  on 
the  Tuesday.  1826  HONE  Eyery-day  Bk.  I.  425  Lifting  or 
heaving  differs  a  little  in  different  places.  In  some  parts 
the  person  is  laid  horizontally,  in  others  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  bearers' hands.  Usually,  when  the  lifting 
or  heaving  is  within  doors,  a  chair  is  produced. 

C.  A  name  for  certain  diseases  of  animals :  see 
quots. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  116  The  pox  of  swine,  called  also  by 
the  London  feeders,  the  heavings.  1883  Standard  19  Apr. 
2/3  The  disease  from  which  ewes  die,  about  three  days  after 
parturition,  .generally  called  '  inflammation  ',  or  sometimes 
'  heaving ',  is  due  to  a  disease  which  is  analogous  to  puer- 
peral fever  in  women. 

t  d.  Heaving  of  the  maw :  name  of  an  old  game 
at  cards.  Obs. 

0:1611  HAHINGTON  Efigr.  iv.  12  Then  thirdly  follow'd 
heauing  of  the  Maw,  A  game  without  Civility  or  Law,  An 
odious  play,  and  yet  in  Court  oft  scene,  A  sawcy  knave  to 
trump  both  King  and  Queene. 

e.  With  adv.   Heaving-down,  heaving-lo:    see 
HEAVE  v.  20. 

1799  NELSON  6  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disf.  (1843)  HI-  280  The 
Emerald . .  having  been  on  shore  and  got  so  much  damage 
as  to  require  heaving  down.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle 
i.  (^1876)  4  Heaving  to  was  impossible.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  \.  146  Conveniences  for  heaving  down. 

f.  attrib.  and  Comb. :  heaving-day  (see  quots., 
and  b  above);  t heaving-house,  ;?)  a  gambling- 
house,  for  dice-play ;  heaving-liue  (Araut.),  a  line, 
usually  from  5  to  10  fathoms  long,  used  for  casting 
from  a  vessel  to  enable  a  hawser  to  be  hauled  ashore 
or  to  another  vessel ;  heaving- net,  a  net  that  is 
heaved  or  hauled  up:  see  quot.  1805  in  a. 

1584  Order  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  63  No  Fishermen, 
Garthmen,  Petermen.  .shall  avaunce  or  set  up  any  Wears, 
Engines.. Hearing  Nets,  except  they  be  2  Inches  in  the 
Meish.  1579  T.  F.  Newes  /r.  North  xiv.  (1585)  Fiv,  I 
call  to  witnesse  the  Theaters,  Curtaines,  Heauing-houses, 
Rifling  boothes,  Bowling  alleyes,  and  such  places.  1826 
HIJNIC  E-'cry-day  Bk.  I.  425  Easter  Monday  and  Easter 
Tuesday  were  known  by  the  name  of  heaving  day,  because 
on  the  former  day  it  was  customary  for  the  men  to  heave 
and  kiss  the  women,  and  on  the  latter  day  for  the  women 
to  retaliate  on  the  men.  Ibid.,  The  women's  heaving-day 
\vas  the  most  amusing. 

Hea'ving,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INQ  -.]  That 
heaves,  in  various  senses  ;  see  the  verb. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «r  Cr.  n.  ii.  196  The  performance  of  our 
heauing  spleenes.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  166  The 
Youthful  Charioteers  with  heaving  Heart  Rush  to  the 
Race.  1714  GAY  Trivia  n.  193  The  heaving  tide  In 
widen'd  circles  beats  on  either  side.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
/•  r,  ll-'ines  ty  Pol.  iv.  66  A  heaving  ocean  of  upturned  faces. 
1887  BtnvF.N  Virg.  jEnridv.  33  Over  the  heaving  billows 
the  ships  of  the  Teucrians  go. 

t  Hea'visome,  a.  Ol>s.  or  dial.  Also  5  heui- 
surn,  evysum.  [f.  HEAVY  a.  +  -SOME.]  Of  heavy 
mood,  doleful,  sad;  dull,  gloomy. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Lm'c  it.  iv.  77  Heuisum  longyng  of 
bis  exile  me  castis  downe.  c  1450  Car.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
365  Spry  and  evysum  ye  ben  alway  :  Your  myrthe  is  gon. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  [nst.  i.  60  A  heauisome  misti- 
nesse  is  cast  before  our  eyes.  1825  BROCKETT,  Heavisome, 
dark,  dull,  drowsy.  So  1828  Craven  Dial. 

Hence  f  Hea  visomely  adv.  Obs.,  sadly. 

1381  WYCI.IV  Kcclns.  vi.  26  Vnderlei  thi  shulder,  and  her 
it,  and  ne  here  thou  heuysumli  in  the  bondis  of  it. 

t  Hea'vity.  Obs.  In  5  hevyte,  -ee  [irreg.  f. 
HEAVY  a.  +  -TY.]  Heaviness  of  heart,  sorrow. 

14..  Chaucer's  L.  G.  IV.  7.736  (MS.  Fairfax)  Lucrece, 
And  eke  the  teeres  ful  of  hevytee  \v.  rr.  oneste,  honeste, 
•ee,  heuynesse]  Embelysshed  hir  wifely  chastitee.  1:1440 
Partonope  2466  The  french  departed  wyth  grete  heuyte. 

Heavy  fhe-vi),  a.1  (s6.)  Forms  :  i  hefis,  hefes, 
.north,  hoefls),  2-3  hefej,  2-4  hevi,  3  (Orm.~) 
heflj,  (evi),  4  heve,  4-6  hevy,  Sc.  hewy, 
5-6  (evy),  hevye,  6  hevey,  (St.  havy,  -ie, 
hawy(e,  hayvie),  6-7  heavie,  -ye,  6-  heavy. 
[OE.  A{_/%  =  OS.  h$ig  (MDu.  hevich,  Du.  hevi^, 
OHG.  hfbtg,  hejutg,  hevich,  MUG.  hebec,  ON. 
hiifugr,  Iwjlgr  :— OTeut.  *hatigt>-,  */iatugo-,  f. 
*Aaft-:,  OE.  //£/<?  weight,  f.  "Aa/jau,  to  UKAVE.] 
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I.  In  the  primary  physical  sense,  and  uses  con- 
i    nected  therewith. 

1.  Of  great  weight ;  weighty,  ponderous.  The 
opposite  of  light. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt,  xxiii.  4  Hij  bindaS  hefije  byrbyna 

.  .and  lecgeao  ba  uppan  manna  exla.  c  1200  Vices  f,  I  'irtucs 

,    (1888)  95  Ic  am  heui,  al  so  he  3e  is  imaked  of  icrSe.     a  1300 

!    Cursor  M.  ^288+99  Who  sal  vus  helpe  To  remou  bat  heuy 

[    stone?    13. .   Ga-w.  «,  Gr.  Knt.  289  pis  ax,  bat  is  heue  in- 

nogh.     148$  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  D  iij,  Looke . .  that  thay  be  not 

to  heuy  ouer  hir  power  to  weyr.     1592  TIMME  10  Eng. 

Lepers   Civb,    (A   coate]   too   colde   for   winter,  and    too 

heavie  and  hole  for  sommer.    1665  R.  HOOKE  Microrr  204 

It  [the  ant]  was  able  to  grasp  and  hold  a  heavy  body,  three 

or  four  times  the  bulk  and  weight  of  its  own  body      1765 

A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  158  Bad  tradesmen  make 

this  plough  heavy  and  clumsy.     1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg. 

Chem.  (ed.  3)  24,  i  atom  of  oxygen  will  be  eight  times 

heavier  than  i  atom  of  hydrogen. 

fig.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  iv.  3  pe  weght  of  wickednes 
b'  makls  joure  herts  heuyere  ban  lede.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc. 
2868  For  syn  es  swa  hevy  and  swa  harde,  pat  it  drawes  be 
saul  ay  dunwarde.  a  1786  COWPER  Yearly  Distr.  iv,  Each 
heart  as  heavy  as  a  log. 

b.  To  lie,  sit  heavy  upon  or  at :  chiefly  fig. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  118  Let  me  sit  heauy  on 
thy  soule  to  morrow.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(Vol.  II.)  32,  1  have  something,  1  know  not  what,  lies  heavy 
at  my  heart.  1721  BERKELEY  Prev.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks. 
III.  209  This  public  calamity  that  lies  so  heavy  on  the 
nation,  c  1726  A.  EVANS  Elegy  on  Vanbrugh,  Lie  heavy  on 
him,  earth  !  for  he  Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee  !  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  287  These  burdens  did  not  lie  very 
heavy  on  the  nation. 

C.  Weighty  because  of  the  quantity  present; 
hence,  in  large  quantity  or  amount,  abundant. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  i.  78  Heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the 
snow.  1795  Gentl.  Mag.  539/1  Another  sharp  frost  and 
heavy  snow.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  111.464/1  The  early-sown 
crops  are.  .in  general  the  heaviest.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav. 
xix.  373  Virgin  soil  does  not  give  such  a  heavy  crop  as  an 
old  garden. 

a.  techn.  Possessing  (appreciable)  weight.     In 
Physics,  applied  to  bodies  whose  weight  may  not 
be  disregarded  in  calculations. 

1871  TAIT  &  STEELE  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  (ed.  3)  iv, 
Example  46  A  heavy  particle  is  projected  from  agiven  point 
with  a  given  velocity. 

2.  Possessing  great  weight  in  proportion  to  bulk  ; 
of  great  specific  gravity. 

a.  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  266  Eorbe  is  before  oSrum  ^esceaf- 
tum.  1382  WYCLIF  Prmi.  xxvii.  3  Heuy  is  the  ston,  and 
charjous  is  the  grauel.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xviii.  20  Hevye 
as  leede.  IOOPALSGR.  315/1  Heavy  as  golde  isor  anythyng 
that  wayeth  moche,  massif.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  Pref.,  According  to  the  Order  of  their  Gravity  those 
which  are  heavyest  lying  deepest  in  the  Earth.  1838  T. 
THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  608  An  oil,  deeper  coloured . . 
but  equally  heavy.  1868  LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iii.  (1879) 
59  Platinum,  the  heaviest  metal. 

b.  Of  bread,  pastry,  etc. :  That  has  not  properly 
'  risen  ',  and  is  consequently  dense  and  compact. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Heavy..  25.  Not  raised  by  leaven  or  fer- 
mentation ;  not  light ;  clammy ;  as  heavy  bread.  1837-42 
WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades  17  Kneading  . .  is  . .  indispens- 
able, or  the  dough  would  be  in  lumps  and  the  bread  heavy. 
1839  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  n.  (ed.  5)  208  If  the  bread  turned 
out  heavy. _  1887  BAKiNG-GouLDAW.S>>/<z'wxxix.  (1888)  218 
The  pasty  is  heavy. 

3.  Great  with  young;  gravid,  pregnant.  Alsoyf^. 
c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  396  Suppose  with  barne 

scho  hewy  ware,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  Pet.  Wks.  1835 
I.  345  When  they  are  big  and  heavy  with  some  inward  exer- 
cise of  mind.  1884  JEFFERIES  Red  Deer  ii.  32  Two  of  them 
were  heavy  in  calf. 

4.  Increased  in  weight  by  the  addition  of  some- 
thing ;  laden  with.     Alsoy?f. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  1825  III.  324  His  men  heavy 
and  laden  with  booty.    1726  LEONI  A  Ibcrtis  A  rchit.  1.65/2 
Winds  ..  from  the  West  ..  are  heavyest  at  Sun-rise.      1840    i 
Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  11870)  III.  vii.  109  The    I 
very  air  heavy  with  the  rich  perfume  of  the  seringas  and    [ 
acacias.     1888  L.  MALET  Couns.  Perfect.  63  The  words 
seeming  to  her  heavy  with  meaning.      Ibid.  290  This  hour, 
heavy  though  it  was  with  possible  sorrow. 

5.  Applied  technically  to  classes  of  goods,  manu- 
factured articles,  breeds  of  animals,  etc.  of  more 
than  a  defined  or  usual  weight.     Hence  b.  transf. 
Connected  or  concerned  with  the  manufacture,  car- 
riage, etc.  of  such  articles. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  56  They  have  not  heavy  luggage. 
Ibid.  95  They  have  a  race  of  heavy  Horses.     1883  MRS. 
CROKEK  Pretty  Miss  Neville  xiit.  (1884)  no  Your  heavy 
baggage — is  it  all  right?     1887  Daily  Neius  2  May  2/7  In 
heavy  woollens  . .  there  is  a  little  more  doing.      1895  Ibid.    I 
3  Jan.  5/3  Precedence  is  as  usual  given  to  the  exhibition  of    j 
heavy  horses,  colloquially  known  as  '  shires '. 

b.     1888  Lit.   World  7  Sept.  179^1  The  father  became    i 
a  curate  in  the  Heavy  Woollen  District  of  Yorkshire.    1894 
Daily  Nt'ivs  19  Mar.  3/7  Those  engaged  in  the  heavy  steel    I 
trades.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  9  July  6/1  The  passenger  lines 
have  secured  gains  on  increases  a  year  ago,  but  on  some  of 
the  '  heavy  '  lines  less  satisfactory  results  are  shown. 

6.  Applied  to  ordnance  of  the  larger  kind. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Artillery,  There  was  no 

attacking  such  a  place  for  want  of  heavy  artillery.     1813 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.   Desp.  X.  479,   I  have  not  by  me 
the  state  of  the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  which  were    i 
sent.    18*8  WKBSTF.H  s.v.,  Heavy  metal,  in  military  affairs,    I 
signifies  large  guns,  carrying  balls  of  a  large  size,  or  it  is  ap- 
plied to  large  balls  themselves.     1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit. 
India  II.  24  Heavy  guns  were  brought  up  ..  and  prepara. 
tions  were  made  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm.     1889  Cent. 


HEAVY. 

Diet,  s.  v.  Artillery,  Heavy  Artillery  [U.  S],  all  artillery 
not  formed  into  batteries  or  equipped  for  field  evolutions. 
b.   fig.  Heavy  metal :  see  quot. 

1882  OGILVIE  s.v.,  Heavy  mgttu,  guns  or  shot  of  large 
size ;  hence,  fig.  ability,  mental  or  bodily ;  power,  in- 
fluence ;  as,  he  is  a  man  of  heavy  metal ;  also,  a  person  or 
persons  of  great  ability  or  power,  mental  or  bodily;  used 
generally  of  one  who  is  or  is  to  be  another's  opponent  in  any 
contest ;  as,  we  had  to  do  with  heavy  metal.  (Colloq.) 

7.  Mil.  Carrying  heavy  arms  or  equipments; 
heavily  armed  or  equipped  :  said  chiefly  of  soldiers 
(who  are  themselves  usually  specially  selected  for 
their  height  and  weight).  Heavy  (tna,ihi,,:' 
order  :  see  quot.  1883.  (Cf.  B.  I.) 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  389/1  The  heavy  cavalry  in  general 
carry  carabines,  pistols  and  swords  ;  and  the  light  cavalry 
very  small  carabines,  pistols,  and  sabres.  1838  TIIIRI.WALL 
Greece  V.  43  To  raise  an  army  of  20,000  heavy  infantry  and 
500  ^A1'  1&M  Xef"''  *  Ord-  ^r'»yii  To  be  frequently 


order,  carries  his  pack,  kit,  haversack.  1883  H.  P.  SMITH 
Gloss.  Terms  f,  Phr.,  Heavy  order  or  heavy  marching 
order,  that  of  a  soldier  equipped  and  carrying,  besides  his 
arms  and  ammunition,  complete  kit, and  great  coat,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  about  60  pounds.  1885  TKNNYSON  (title) 
Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

II.  Expressing  the  action  or  operation  of  things 
physically  weighty. 

8.  Having  great  momentum  ;  striking  or  falling 
with  force  or  violence. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  369  He  him-selff  . .  Sa  hard  and 
hewy  dyntis  gave.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixix.  7  With 
haul,  and  havy  schouris.  1590  SPENSER  P.Q.  l.  viii.  18  The 
stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavie  lites.  1663  BUTLER  Hud. 
l.  ii.  871  Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wall  And  heavy  brunt 
of  cannon  ball.  1805  in  Nicolas  Nelson's  fisf.  (1846)  VII. 
166  note.  The  Enemy  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  on  the  Royal 
Sovereign.  1857  HUGHES  Tarn  Brown  i.  v,  They  mean 
heavy  play  and  no  mistake.  1865  GOSSE  Land  f,  Sea  (1874)  5 
A  heavy  sea  running  outside.  1888  MRS.  ALEXANDER  Life 
Interest  I.  x.  198  A  heavy  thunderstorm  came  on. 

9.  Of  ground,  a  road,  etc. :  That  clings  or  hangs 
heavily  to  the  spade,  feet,  wheels,  etc.,  and  thus 
impedes  motion  or  manipulation ;  soft  and  tena- 
cious.    Also  transf. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (15861  22  b,  If  you 
breake  up  newe  ground,  yf  it  be  riche,  heavie,  and  prepared 
for  seede,  it  suffiseth  to  plo\ve  it  once.  1710  S.  SEWALL 
Diary  i  Dec.  (1879)  II-  294  The  ways  were  heavy.  1720 
DE  FovCtifl.  .SY«f*/o«vi.  11840)105  The  sand  was  nowhere 
so  deep  and  heavy.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  i.  in.  (18361  181 
Universally  what  are  called  heavy  soils  are  specifically  the 
lightest.  1837  Boston  Herald  3  Jan.  2  Scarcely  any  of  the 
mail-coaches  arrived  in  London  before  half-past  8  o'clock, 
owing  to  the  heavy  state  of  the  roads.  1855  THOUAV  Cape 
Cod  iii.  (1894)  34  That  we  should  find  it  very  '  heavy '  walk- 
ing in  the  sand.  1884  Lilfyiuhitc's  Cricket  Ann.  44  The 
ground  was  so  heavy  from  recent  rains. 

10.  That  weighs  upon  the  stomach ;  difficult  of 
digestion. 

1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  Lij,  Mullets  and  Barbilles. . 
fried  ..  are  heauie  and  hard  to  digest.  1661  LOVMU.  Hist. 
A  Him.  f,-  Alin.  Introd.,  The  flesh  of  the  males  is  more  strong, 
dry,  and  heavy  of  digestion.  1708  SWIFT  Remarks  Wks. 
1883  VIII.  127  It  may  lie  heavy  on  her  stomach,  that  she 
will  grow  too  big  to  get  back  into  her  hole.  1842  J.  WILSON 
Ess.,  Health  (1856)  172  Bacon  is  a  coarse  and  heavy  food. 

11.  Heavy  in,  on  (upon)  hand:  said  of  a  horse 
that  bears  or  hangs  on  the  bit.     Also_/% . 

1682  Land.  Gas.  No.  1708/4  A  Spring  Snaffle,  that  Com- 
mandeth  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  all  hard-mouthed 
Run-away  Horses  . .  and  those  that  ride  heavy  in  hand. 
1831  JOHNSON  Sforlsm.  Cycl.  s.v.,  A  horse  is  said  to  be 
heavy  in  hand,  when  from  want  of  spirit  he  goes  sluggishly 
on,  bearing  his  whole  weight  upon  the  bit.  1857  G.  LAWRENCE 
Guy  Liv,  xi.  106  Poor  Bella  .'  how  heavy  on  hand  she  will 
find  him. 

III.  Weighty  in  import,  grave,  serious. 

12.  Of  great  import;  weighty,  important;  serious, 
grave.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  ioi  Eac  we  majon  jebencean  bat  b.<;t 
hetiAre  is  bxt  man  [etc.],  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf>.  Matt,  xxiii.  23 
Ge  forleton  ba  bing  be  synt  hefejran  (fii6o  Hatt,<n  C. 
hefe^eren],  t'Eere  as  dom,  and  mildheortnysse,  and  geleafan. 
a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  76  For  be  seldspeche  hire  wordes  weren 
h^uie,  and  hefden  much  mihte.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  11',  u. 
iii.  66  Some  heauie  businesse  hath  my  Lord  in  hand.  1601 
—  Airs  Wellll.  v.  49  Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heauie  con- 
sequence. 1890  Spectator  6  Dec.,  To  make  a  graver,  and,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  adjective,  a  heavier  speech. 

13.  Grave,  severe,  deep,  profound,  intense. 

c  1000  Eccl.  Inst.  xxvii.  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II.  424 
Hwa.  .on  swa  hefige  scylde  gehreose.  c  1050  Byrhtferth's 
Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  320  Wi3  hefijum  synnum.  171123 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106  Discs  xeares  eac  wxion  swiSe  hefi^e 
and  sinlice  gewinn  hetwux  pam  Casere  . .  and  his  sunu. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  Ulcne  mon . .  bet  US  in  heuie  sunne. 
ci2oo  ORMIN  10028  Full  of  hefi?  dwilde.  1594  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  I.  i.  §  i  A  number  of  heauie  prejudices,  deepely 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  III.  196  margin,  The  hayuie  hatred  and  Jnuie  of 
the  Peebles  towarde  theScottis.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  827  A  dead  march  sounded,  and  heavy  silence  com- 
manded  to  be  kept  through  all  the  campe.  1801  STRUTT 
Sports  ff  Fast.  n.  i.  50  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  meet 
with  heavy  complaints  respecting  the  disuse  of  the  long- 
bow. 1820  SHELLEY  (Edipus  i.  371  The  heaviest  sin  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  \  1861  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  138  You 
have  read  in  the  papers  of  our  heavy  English  frost. 

IV.  Having  the  aspect,  effect,  sound,  etc.  of 
heaviness. 
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HEAVY. 

14.  Of  the  sky,  clouds,  etc. :  Overcast  with  dark 
clouds  ;  lowering,  gloomy. 

1583  STANYHVRST  ^SiHU  ni,  uVrb.)  89  Thee  utlkcn  U 
heauye.  1596  HP.  W.  BAKLOW  Three  Scrtn.  Ded.  62  Who 
so  obserued  our  heauie  heauens.  1876  MRS.  ALEXANDER 
Her  Dearest  Foe  I.  304  A  mild,  heavy  day. 

15.  Having   comparatively   much    thickness    or 
substance;    thick,  coarse;   also,  massive    in  con- 
formation  or   outline ;    wanting   in    gracefulness, 
lightness,  elegance,  or  delicacy. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  The  good  humour  and  content 
which  was  expressed  in  their  heavy  features.  Ibid.  xix.  We 
feel  that  its  appearance  is  heavy,  yet  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced would  be  destroyed  were  it  lighter  or  more  orna- 
mental. 1859  JEPMSON  Brittany  v.  54  The  church,  like 
most  of  the  purely  monastic  buildings  . .  is  heavy.  1886 
F.  L.  SHAW  Col.  Cktnvick't  Camp.  I.  x.  217  With  heavy 
renaissance  porch  and  wide  spreading  flight  of  granite  steps, 
Mod.  The  heavy  lines  of  the  drawing.  Make  a  heavier 
stroke.  His  handwriting  is  heavy  and  clumsy. 

16.  Having  a  sound  like  that  made  by  a  weighty 
object  ;  loud  and  deep. 

1810  SCUTT  Lady  of  L.  \,  i,  The  deep-mouthed  blood- 
hound's heavy  bay  Resounded  up  the  rocky  way.  1819 
SHELLEY  Julian  97  Listen  well  If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and 
heavy  bell.  1845  llaivkstone  11846)  I.  xxvii.  383  One  heavy 
tramp  he  could  hear  close  at  his  side. 

t!7.  Of  an  accent:    -GRAVE.   Obs. 

1589  PL-TTENHAM   Eng,  Pofsie  ii.  vi[ij.  (Arb.)  92  To  the 
lowest  and  most  base  because  it  seemed  to  fall  downe  rather 
then  to  rise  vp,  they  gaue  the  name  of  the  heauy  accent. 

V.  Having  the  slow  or  dull  action  of  what  is 
weighty. 

18.  Of  persons,  their    qualities,  etc.  :     Ponder- 
ous and  slow  in  intellectual  processes  ;  wanting  in 
facility,  vivacity,  or  lightness  ;    f  slow  of  under- 
standing, inapprehensive,  dull,  stupid  (obs.). 

£1300  Cursor  M.  27789  (Cott.  Galba>  Slewth  ..  makes  a 
man  lath  for  to  lere.  And  heuy  in  hert  sarmon  to  here.  1340 
Ayenb.  31  J>e  man  iszuo  heui  bet  ne  loue)>bote  to  liggeand 
resti  and  slepe.  <i  1400-50  Alexander  2708  Hot  parde,  ^i 
prouidence  impossible  it  semes,  A  heuy  As  to  be  houyn  vp 
to  J»e  sternes.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  i.  144  Oh  heauy  ignor- 
ance :  thou  praisest  the  worst  besL  1667  PEPYS  Diary 
(1877)  V.  71  The  heaviest  man  in  the  country,  a  1700  Ii.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Cmv,  A  heavy  Fellow,  a  dull  Blockish  Slug. 
i3[oq  STEELE  Taller  No.  132  F  i  A  Set  of  heavy  honest  Men, 
with  whom  I  have  passed  many  Hours  with  much  Indo- 
lence. 1873  LOWELL  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  u.  259  If  there  j^ 
anything  worse  ..  it  is  a  heavy  man  when  he  fancies  he  is 
being  facetious. 

19.  Acting  or  moving  slowly,  clumsily,  or  with 
difficulty;  wanting  in  briskness  or  alacrity;  slow, 
sluggish  ;  unwieldy,     a.  of  material  objects. 

a  1400-50  AUxander  5572  With  heuy  hedis  and  hoge  as 
horses  it  were.  1538  STARKEY  Engiattd  i.  iii.  79  Of  them . . 
we  haue  ouer  many,  wych  altogyddur  make  our  polytyke 
body  vnweldy  and  heuy,  and,  as  hyt  were,  to  be  greuyd 
wyth  gros^e  humor  ys.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iii.  43  If  that 
surly  spirit  melancholy  Had  bak'd  thy  bloud,  and  made  it 
heauy,  thicke.  1674  N.  Cox  Getttl.  Recreat.  (16771  214 
More  creese  than  the  Lanner,  and  more  heavy  and  sluggish 
in  her  flight,  a  1700  DRYDEN  Pyth.  Phil.  Wks.  1808  XII. 
221  His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light.  1808 
WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  IV.  45,  I  understand  that  some 
of  the  transports  you  have  with  you  are  heavy  sailers.  1844 
MRS.  BROWSING  Broiun  Rosary  n.  77  He  flapped  his  heavy 
wing  all  brokenly  and  weak. 

b.  of  abstract  things. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  .V.  v.  i.  375  The  heauy  gate  [gaitj  of 
night.     1595  —  John  iv.  i.  47  Still  and  anon  cheer'd  vp  the 
heauy  time.     1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  To  Rdr.,  The  diver- 
sion of  some  of  my  idle   and  heavy  Hours.     1816  BYRON 
Parisina  xx,  Sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days.  1831  Lincoln 
Herald  30  Sept.   i  The  oat  trade  is  heavy,  and  this  grain 
may  be  quoted  full  is.  per  qr.  under  our  last  quotation. 

c.  Time  is  said  to  lie  or  hang  heavy t  when  its 
passage  seems  slow  and  tedious. 

1703  FAKQUHAR  Inconstant  v.  iii,  My  time  lies  heavy  on 
my  hands.  1794  MANS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  444  My 
time  does  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  1833  TENNYSON 
Clara  I'cre  de  I' ere  65  If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate,  Nor  any  poor  about 
your  lands  ? 

20.  Of  things,  esp.  artistic  or  literary  produc- 
tions :    Wanting   in    vivacity ;    dull ;    ponderous ; 
tedious,  uninteresting. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  533  Polygnotus  the  Thasian  .. 
represented  much  variety  of  countenance,  far  different  from 
the  rigorous  and  heauy  looke  of  the  visage  Keforetime.  1638 
F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  61  Without  such  a  force  of 
phantasie  the  whole  labour  of  their  braines  will  be  but  a 
heavie,  dull,  and  life-lesse  piece  of  worke.  1708  £ 
Remarks  Wks.  1883  VIII.  in  It  may  still  be  a  wonder  how 
so  heavy  a  book  ..  should  survive  to  three  editions.  1846 
WRIGHT  A.S.V.  Mi<t.  Agts  II.  xix.  257  The  longer  poems,  -of 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  dull  and  heavy. 
1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  .Shafts.  Char.  xv.  383  This  play. .  lias 
been  denominated  a  '  heavy  one  ',  which  means  that  it  is 
not  distinguished  by  various  and  rapid  action,  or  abrupt  and 
startling  incident. 

21.  In  Theatrical  phrase \  Sober,  serious;  relat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  representation  of  sombre 
or  tragic  parts ;   as  heavy  villain,  heavy  business. 

18*6  DISKAELI  I'tr.  Grey  v.  xii,  The  regular  dramatic  per- 
fonnance  was  thought  too  beavy  a  business  fur  the  evening. 
dhjB  DlCKEMS  AY  //.  A'/U-.  xxii,  I  played  the  heavy  children 
when  I  was  eighteen  months  old.  1868  HKLPS  Realmah 
viii.  (1876)  2jg  As  the  heavy  villain  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
would  say.  1885  W.  C.  DAY  Behind  Footlights  113  I'rac- 
tKin^  attitudes  before  the  chcval  glass  we  have  the  heavy 
ttiulcuun,  chronic  villain  •  f  the  footlights. 
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VI.  That  weighs  or  presses  haidly  or  sorely  on 
the  senses  or  feelings. 

f22.  Of  persons:  Oppressive;  troublesome,  an- 
noying ;  angry ;  severe,  violent.  Obs. 

c 815  I'csp.  Psalter  liv.  4  [Iv.  3]  Onhaeldon  in  mec  un- 
trhtwUnisse  and  in  eorre  hefie  werun  me.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps. 
(Th.)  liv.  [Iv.]  3  Wurdon  me  ba  on  yrre  yfele  ;uul  hefige. 
1382  WvcLiFZ.tt&r  xviii.  5  Netheles  for  this  widowe  is  htuy 
[gfoss,  or  diseseful]  to  me,  I  schal  venge  hir.  1388  Ibid.  xi.  7 
Nyle  thou  be  heuy  to  me.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12320 Eneas 
with  anger  was  angardly  heuy  With  Antenor  the  traytor. 
1452  tn  Ptuton  Lett,  I.  In  trod.  72,  I.  .am  informed  that  the 
Km.n,  my  sovereign  lord,  is  my  heavy  lord,  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  me.  1476  SIR  J.  PASTON  Ibid,  No.  771  III. 
i53ltisdemyd  that  my  lady  wolde  herafftr  be  the  rather  myn 
hevy  lady  ffor  that  d«.-lyn.^.  1579^-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676) 
902  Above  all  other*  Fahius  M.iximus  was  his  heavy  Enemy. 
1628  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  38  You  would  have  been  no 
less  heavy  to  the  confederates  than  we.  1703  J.  LOGAN  in 
/'a.  Hist.  .SVr.  Mc»i.  IX.  225  Who  groan  to  find  their 
deliverer  prove  so  heavy. 

fb.  Heavy  friend:  a  troublesome  or  evil  friend; 
an  enemy.     So  heavy  father.   Obs. 

c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  11570)  F  iij,  If  this 
ioconde  person  would  alter  his  visage,  And  counterfayt  in 
chere  an  heauy  father  sage.  1554  in  Strype  Eccl.  J/,-tn. 
III.  xxiii.  193  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  my  heavy  friend. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  xiv.  1124  He  ..  was  an  heavier 
friend  unto  Asia  than  Antiochus  had  l>ene.  1611  STEED 
Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  4  Some,  .thinke  him  to  liaue  beene 
an  heauy  Father  to  the  Common-wealth.  i6ai  MOLLE 
C  timer ar.  Lir.  Libr.  \.  iii.  8  This  woman  while  she  liued 
was  an  heauie  friend  of  mine, 

23.  Hard  to  bear,  endure,  or  withstand ;  oppres- 
sive, grievous,  sore  ;  distressful. 

a  1000  Laws  sElfrcd  \.  c.  40  §  3  (Schmid)  t>a:t  ure  geferan 
sume  ..  eow  hefi^ran  [wisan  budan]  to  healdanne.  c  laoo 
ORMIN  1442  Harrd  and  hefri  pine.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  4583  J>e  days  bat  er  ille  and  hevy.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  239/1  Hevy  and  grevows,  gravis.  1567  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xi.  21  My  hauie  hap  and  piteous  plicht.  1592 
TIMME  10  Eng.  Lepers  D  ij,  Where  w  it  hall  they  carie  the 
heavie  vengeance  of  God.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  143  Re 
..  endure  Your  heauiest  Censure.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  xn. 
103  Who  for  the  shame  Don  to  his  Father,  heard  this  heavie 
curse.  1703  MAUNDKELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  145  Let. 
p.  2  [They]  hold  their  own  Slaves  in  the  heaviest  Bondage. 
1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II.  46  Universally  regarded 
as  a  heavy  calamity.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xl. 
340  The  world  has  been  very  heavy  on  him. 

24.  Hard  to  perform  or  accomplish  ;  requiring 
much  exertion  ;  laborious,  toilsome. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2565  For  al  Sat  swine  heui  &  sor.  c  1391 
CHAOCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  Curio[u]senditingand  hardsentence 
is  ful  heuy  atones  for  swich  a  child  to  (erne.  1577-87 
HOLINSHKD  Scot.  Chron.  11805!  II.  288  Certain  factious 
persons  did  beat  into  their  ears,  how  heavie  a  journie  that 
would  be  unto  them.  1611  BIBLE  Exod.  xviii.  18  This 
thing  is  too  heauy  for  thee  ;  thou  art  not  able  to  performe 
it  thy  selfe  alone.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  III.  537 
The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy  ;  but  it  must  be  done.  1887 
RauiM/Vvfenfta  II.  v.  170 The  day  had  been  a  heavy  one. 

25.  Causing  or  occasioning  sorrow  ;  distressing, 
grievous,  saddening;  sad,  sorrowful. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  12  The  glad  nyght  ys 
worthe  an  heuy  morowe.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Ay  won. 
xxii.  492  Your  departyng  is  so  hevy  to  me  that  I  trowc  I 
shall  deyefor  sorow.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  626  Where 
he  without  great  solempnitie  kept  a  heavie  Christniasse. 
1600  HOLLAND  Lh-y  1241  These  proved  in  efiect  to  be  un- 
fortunate and  heavie  presages  \auspicia  tristia]  unto 
Mancinus.  16. .  Chevy  Ctast  n.  19  in  Percy's  Rcliq.,  It  was 
a  hevy  syght  to  se.  1719  Di:  FOE  CntsM  n.  x,  This  was  a 
heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew.  1827  CARLYLE^/IJC.  (1857) 
I.  30  To  the  great  body  of  mankind  this  were  heavy  news. 
fb.  Heavy  hill :  the  ascent  to  Tyburn ;  the  way 
to  the  gallows.  Obs. 

1577  GASCOIGNE  Arraignm.  Lover  \\\  Brit.  Bibl.  (1810)  I. 
76  Thou  must  go  hence  to  Heavy  Hill ;  And  there  be  hang'd 
all  but  the  head.  1678  DRYDEH  Kind  Keeper  iv.  i,  I  saw 
you  follow  him  up  the  heavy  hill  to  Tyburn. 

26.  Oppressive  to  the  bodily  sense;  overpowering. 


c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  702,  And  vaknit  as  of  hewy 
slepe.  1697  DRYDEN  l>"irg.  Georg.  iv.  583  His  Eyes  with 
heavy_S  lumber  overcast.  1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiitboy 


ii.  9  The  heavy  smel 
a  heavy  smell. 

VII.  Weighed  down  mentally  or  physically. 

27.  '  Weighed  down  '  with  sorrow  or  grief;  sor- 
rowful, sad,  grieved,  despondent. 

111300  Cursor  ,lf.  12625  Wit  heui  hert  and  druppand 
chere.  t- 1330  R.  HKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  18  He  felt  him  heuy 
&  ferly  seke.  1:1400  Stnudone  Bah.  400  Tho  sorowede  alle 
the  Citesyns  And  were  full  hevy  than,  c  1450  St.  C^uthbcrt 
(Surtees)  7369  be  bischop  semed  to  be  heuy,  pe  kirke  was 
left  sa  unsemely.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  87 
Consyderyng  some  persones  to  be  locunde  and  mery,  some 
sadde  and  heuy.  1634  RVTBBRFORD  Lett.  (18621  I.  113  Her 
husband  is  absent  and  I  think  she  will  be  heavy.  1725 
Poi'E  Odyss,  ix.  117  With  heavy  hearts  we  labour  thro'  the 
tyde,  To  coasts  unknown,  and  oceans  yet  untry'd.  1859 
TKNXYSON  Elaine  1284  For  this  most  gentle  maiden1.-, death 
Right  heavy  am  I.  1863  FK.  A.  KKMULK  Kcsid.  in  Georgia 
34  With  a  heart  heavy  enough. 

b.   Expressing  or  indicative  of  grief,  doleful. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  342  Heui  murnunge.  c  1275  AY  Pains 
of  Hell  170  in  O.  E.  Misc.  216  Poule  he  weppid  with  heue 
chere.  14..  HOCCI.EVE  Klin.  Poems  (1892)  67,  I  walkid.. 
Hesyde  a  groue  in  an  heuy  musynge.  1568  GRAKTON  Chrrn. 
II.  217  Then  answered  he  with  heavie  chere:  alas 
am  not  I  here  in  prison,  ami  at  your  ownc  will?  1603 
KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  11621)  82  With  flouds  of  teares 
abundantly  running  down  their  heavie  countenances.  1827 
POI.LOK  Course  7'.  n,  Who  farther  sings,  must  change  the 
pleasant  lyre  To  heavy  notes  of  woe. 


HEAVY. 

28.  '  Weighed  down'  by  sleep,  weariness,  or  some 
physical  depression  or  incapacity ;  hence,  esp.  weary 
from  sleep,  sleepy,  drowsy. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xvii.  12  The  hoondes  of  M 
u-eren  heuy.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  885  Thisbe,  On  hiie 
he  caste  hise  hevy  dedly  eyen.  <•  1440  Promp.  Par;-. 
Hevy  a-slepe  . .,  semptioleittits.  1526  TINUAI.E  JAi//.  xxvi. 
43  He..founde  them  aslepe  agayne.  For  there  eyes  were 
hevy.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  152  And  stole  upon 
the  heavie  prince,  That  slumbring  long  had  byn.  i6zo 
YI:NNEK  I'ia  Recta  v.  86  It  will  make  the  head  heauy  by 
repleating  it  with  vapors.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  C/trysal 
(1822)  II.  247,  I  thought  I  had  overslept  myself — I  am  so 
heavy.  1843  HOOD  Song  of  Shirt  i,  With  lingers  weary 
and  worn,  With  eyelids  heavy  and  red. 

"VIII.  Transferred  from  action  to  agent. 

29.  That    does   what  is    expressed  heavily  (in 
various  senses). 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  181  The  heavy  betters 
began  to  quake  at  this  change  of  things.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  305  To  pardon  so  heavy  an 
offender.  1884  Sword  fy  Trowel  Jan.  25,  I  have  been  a 
\t-ry  heavy  drinker.  1887  A.  C.  GUNTER  Mr.  Barnes  of 
N.  }'.  u8S8)  9,  MU-.  Aiihtruther.. returns  to  the  hotel  a 
heavy  loser.  1888  Guniening  25  Feb.  712/2  A  heavy  cropper 
and  a  good  table  Potato. 

IX.  30.  In  other  specialized  uses  (chiefly  tech- 
nical from  I)  :  heavy-clay,  ///.  (see  9) ;  fig.  an 
agricultural  labourer ;  heavy  drawer,  in  coining, 
a  drawer  into  which  coins  exceeding  the  standard 
weight  are  dropped  ;  heavy  drift-ice,  heavy  ice 
(see  quot.) ;  heavy-earth  =  BARYTA  ;  heavy  gun- 
ner, fig.  =  heavy  swell ;  heavy  pine,  a  name  of  the 
Finns  ponderosa ;  heavy-sizing,  -wood  see 
quots.)  ;  heavy  swell  colloq.  (with  pun  on  heavy 
swell  in  sense  8),  a  man  of  showy  or  impressive 
appearance  ;  one  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

1869  Daily  News  8  Sept.,  These  unfortunate  *  heavy-clays 
never  dream  of  bettering  their  condition.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  2  June  5/i  Should  the  coin  being  weighed  prove  too 
heavy,  the  pan  into  which  it  falls  goes  down,  and  the  coin 
slips  into  a  '  *heavy '  drawer.  1890  BoLDREWOOD  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  136  We  can  always  find  out  and  trace  our 
4  *heavy  gunners'.  1835  SIR  J.Ross  \arr.  ?nd  I'oy.  Explan. 
Terms  p.  xv,  * H i:ai>y-ict\  that  which  has  a  great  depth  in 
proportion,  and  not  in  a  state  of  decay.  1880  AVz/wrcXXI. 
299  Unscrupulous  manufacturers  introduced  the  practice  of 

*  *heavy-sizmg ' — that    is,  in    plain    terms,   of  substituting 
cheap  mineral  substances  for  cotton.     xSsoLAuy  GRANVILLJ-, 
Lett.  (1894)  II.  60  The  people  at  Melton.. asking  'Who's 
that  'heavy  swell  ? '   1883  MRS.  CROKER  Pretty  Miss  NwilU 
xlii.  1 1884)  385  You  ought  to  make  a  good  match,  you  know, 
and  marry  some  heavy  swell  with  heaps  of  coin.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.^  BaroxyloH  rvfuwt  Red  *  Heavy-wood. 

31.  Comb.,  mostly  parasynthetic,  unlimited  in 
number,  as  HEAVY-AHMED,  -HANDED,  etc. ;  also 
heavy-blossomed)  -browed^  \-cheered,  -eyed,  -facedt 
-fisted^  -footed^  -fruited,  -heeled*  -jawed,  -lidded, 
-limbed,  -lipped, -mettled,  -mouthed,  -paced,  -priced^ 
-shotted,  -shuttered^  -tailed,  -winged)  -witted)  etc. ; 
also  heavy-looking,  -seeming. 

1377  LANGU  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  2  Heuy-chered  I  }ede  and 
elynge  in  herte.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  in.  ii.  15  Let.. 
heauie-gated  Toades  lye  in  their  way.  1598  GRKNKU-I-Y 
Tacitus'  Ann.  in.  vi.  73  He  seemed  drousie  and  heauie 
rnetled.  1625  GILL  Sacr.  P kilos,  viii.  116  As  fast  as  our 
heavy-footed  reason  can  follow  our  faith.  1632  SHERWOOD, 
Heauie-looking,  halbrcnne.  1688  BUNVAN  Heavenly  Foot- 
man nS86)  146  What,  do  ye  think  that  every  heavy-heeled 
professor  will  have  heaven?  1702  VANBRLCH  False  Frietut 
i,  The  dull,  heavy-tailed  maukm  melts  him  down  with  her 
modesty.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  263  Heavy-mouthtxl 
horses.  1824  Miss  KEKKIEK  Inker,  xvii,  The  great  awkward 
heavy-footed  maidservant.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall 
16.3  Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree.  1850  —  In  Mtm.  vi,  His  heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud.  1888  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  Curious  iv, 
A  dull,  heavy-looking  girl. 

B.  sb.  [absolute  use  of  the  adj.] 

1.  //.    Heavies :    heavy   cavalry ;    the   Dragoon 
Guards.     Rarely  in  sing. 

1841  LEVER  C.  O' Mai  Icy  Iviii,  We'd  better  call  out  the 

*  heavies  '  by  turns.     1849  THACKERAY  Pendcnnis  xlix,  Have 
you  . .  never  happened  to  be  listening  to  the  band  of  the 
Heavies  at  Brighton!     1876  VOVLE  Milit.  Diet,  (ed.  3)  86 
In  the  British  service  there  are  7  regiments  of  heavies,  vi;:. 
the  dragoon  guards.     The  weight  the  horse  of  the  heavies 
has  to  carry  is  over  19  stone.    1895  Daily  A't-ww  19  Dec.  5/3 
Old   soldiers  . .  representing    the   Household  Cavalry,  the 
h^avius,  Lancers,  Hussars. 

2.  A  stage  wagon  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
1847  DK  QUINCKY  Sctilosser's  Lit.  f/ist.  Wks.  VIII.  53 

The  very  few  old  heavies  that  had  begun  to  creep  along 
three  or  four  main  roads. 

3.  Short  for  HEAVY  WET.  slatttf. 

1823  Spirit  Put:  Jrnls.  (1824)  441  A  drop  of  any_  thing 
beyond  a  pint  of  heavy.  1850  KINGSLEY^//.  Locke  \\,  Here 
come.-*  the  heavy.  Hand  ii  here  to  take  the  taste  of  that 
fuliuw\  talk  out  of  my  mouth. 

4.  To  do  the  heavy :  to  swagger,  to  make  a  fine 
show,  slang. 

1884  Gd.  Words  June  399/2  Your  ordinary  thief,  if  he 
have  a  slice  of  luck,  may '  do  the  heavy  '  while  the  luck  lasts. 

Heavy  (hrvi),  fl.2  [f.  HEAVE  sb.  3  +  -Y.]  Of  a 
horse :  Suffering  from  the  heaves. 

1864  in  WEBSTER,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Heavy  (he-vi),  &tv.  [UE.  hefig  =  OHG.  hebtgo, 
hcvigo  ;  f.  hffig  HEAVY  a.]  --  HEAVILY. 

1.  In  a  heavy  manner;  with  weight,  //*/.  &_/Sjf. ;  pon- 
derously ;  massively  ;  burdensomely,  oppressively. 


HEAVY. 

c  1000  A$s.  Ps.  iTh.)  lvii[i].  2  Korean  (Sacs  witc  eft,  on 
eowre  handa,  hefije  geeode.  a  1*25  A  tier.  R.  32  Heo  Hgge5 
mid  iren  heuie  iveotered.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  4^6 
Hevvy  cled  in  to  plait  off  mail!.  1582  N.  LICHEI  n 
Casta'ihedas  Cotttf.  E.  Iiul.  Ixxviii.  158  b,  The  Boates 
went  verye  heavie  laden  with  theyr  furniture.  1600  J.  PORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  383  Holding  their  hands  heavie  over 
such  as  shewed  themselves  repugnant.  1611  BIBLE  Isa. 
xlvi.  i  Your  carriages  were  heauie  loaden.  1703  MOXON 
flfccti.  Ext-rc.  17  Lean  heavy  upon  it.  1790  BURKK  Fr. 
AV-'.  Wks.  1808  V.  403  The  least  likely  to  lean  heavy  on 
(he  active  capital  employed.  1828  SOUTHEY  Ess.  (1832)  II. 
231  The  mortality,  .fell  heaviest  upon  the  poor. 

2.  With  laborious  movement;  slowly,  sluggishly; 
laboriously. 

1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3715  4  Stolen  ..  a  sorrel  Gelding  .. 
trots  heavy.  1798  NELSON  7  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845) 
III.  116  The  Culloden  sails  so  heavy,  by  having  a  sail  under 
her  bottom  in  order  to  stop  her  leak.  1803  A'arvz/  Chr^n. 
X.  157  The  third  [boat],  from  rowing  heavy,  did  not  get  up. 

t  3.  With  displeasure  or  anger.  See  also  bear 
heavy,  BEAU  a.'  16.  Obs. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Sal.  Wks.  III.  359  Many  men  |>enken  ful 
hevy  wib  HS  sentence.  138*  —  Mark  x.  14  Whom  whanne 
Jhesus  hadde  seyn,  he  baar  heuye.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bocluis 
v.  xxv.  (1554)  138  b,  Hateful!  also  to  euery  creature,  And 
heauy  borne  of  worthy  kynges  three,  c  1565  LINDESAY 
(Pitscottiei  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  38  The  king  took  very  heavy 
with  this  high  contempt. 

t  4.  Gravely,  seriously.   Obs. 

1563  WINJET  Fmir  Scoir  T/ire  Cues/.  Wks.  1888  I.  106 
Thai  hef  fail^eit  hauelie..and  ;e  fer  hauiar. 

5.  Now  chiefly  hyphened  to  participles  which  it 
qualifies.  See  also  HEAVY-LAJIUN. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtiits  133  (R.1  Dimichas  y*  were  foote- 
men,  heauye-harnised,  but  yet  rydyng  on  horsebacke.  1669 
DRYDEN  Tyran.  Love  iv.  i,  Gross,  heavy-fed.. And  shotted 
all  without.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristofi/i.,  Clouds  i.  iv, 
The  pipe's  heavy-echoing  booming.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor 
Jack  x,  A  heavy-pulling  boat.  1840  R.  H .  DANA  Be/.  Mast 
xv.  37  A  large,  heavy-moulded  fellow.  1885  HOWELLS  Sitas 
Lapham  (1891  I.  i.  45  Lapham's  idea  of  hospitality  was  . . 
to  bring  a  heavy-buying  customer  home  to  pot-luck. 

t  Heavy,  v.  Ots.  Forms  :  I  heflsian,  hefe- 
Sian,  3  heuegy,  heueji,  3-4  heuieu,  4-6  hevie, 
•ye.  (5  euye),  6  heauy,  Sc.  hewie.  [OK.  h,'fl- 
gian,  hefe^ian  =  OHG.  hcvigon :— OTeut.  *hebi- 
gojan,  {.  *hetigo-,  OE.  hefig  HEAVY  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  heavy,  burdensome,  or  oppres- 
sive. 

_  c825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxi[i).  4  De*es  and  naehtes  jehefe^ad 
is  ofer  me  hond  5in.  a  1300  E.  P..  Psalter  ibid.,  For 
over  me,  bathe  dai  and  night,  Hevied  es  \A  hand  of  might. 
£1440  Promp.  Parr.  239/1  Hevyyn,  or  makyn  hevy  in 
wyghte,  grave,  aggravo,  pondero. 

2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  burden ;  to  oppress,  grieve, 
distress. 

£897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  liv.  419  Se  hund  wile 
aspiwan  Sone  mete  Se  nine  hcfi^aS  on  his  breostum.  coxw 
tr.  llxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxi.  [xix.]  (1890)  320  Heo  wa;s  eft  hefi^ad 
mid  bairn  aerrum  sarum.  ciooo.-^^.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  43 
So5Hce  heora  ea^an  waeron  ^ehefe^ode.  c  1200  Trin.  Coif. 
Htnii.  79  pe  fule  lustes  heuien  be  sowle.  1382  WYCMF  2  Sam. 
xiv.  26  Onys  in  the  ;eer  he  wa-s  doddid,  for  the  heere  heuyde 
[1388  greuede]  him.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodc  i.  xlix. 
(1869)  30  It  is  not  matere  of  wratthe  ;  it  shuldenot  heuy  yow 
of  no  thing.  1465  Paslm  Lett.  No.  508  II.  200  The!  had 
hevyed  the  peple  that  dwelle  ther  and  that  gretly.  1553 
GAU  Richt  Vay  62  Cum  to  me  al  }e  quhilk  arhewit  (that  is 
with  sine).  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xx.  (1887)  88  Darke 
and  cloudie  aire  hcauyeth. 

3.  intr.  To  grow  heavy  or  weighty. 

c  897  K.  ^ELFREl)  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  163  Hu  sio  byrSen 
wiexb  and  hefejab.  £1305  St.  Christopher  96  in  /;.  E.  I'. 
(1862)  62  Eueree  as  he  bar  bis  child :  hit  gan  to  lieuye  faste. 

4.  To  become  heavy  through  weariness  or  grief, 
a  looo  Guthlac  956  in  Exeter  Bk.  If.  46  1),   Leomu  hefe- 

gedon,  sarum  gesohte.  c  1275  LAY.  18408  Nou  non  hii  solle 
heue^i  and  subbe  hii  solle  sleape.  1382  WYCI.II--  Mark  xiv. 
33  He..bigan  for  to  drede,  and  to  heuye  [1388  be  anoyed]. 

Heavy-armed  (he-vi,ajmd),  a.  Bearing  heavy 
armour  or  arms. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  388/2  The  employment  of  artillery 
in  the  field  deprived  this  heavy  armed  cavalry  of  all  the 
advantages  it  possessed  over  the  soldiers  who  fought  on  foot. 
1843  LIDDEI.L  &  SCOTT  Greek  /,(-.r.,  '!>ITAI'T>JV;  a  heavy.armed 
foot-soldier,  man-at-arms,  who  carried  a  pike  and  a  lar^i- 
shield.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  74  As  the  heavy-armed 
Spartans  did  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

Hea'vy-ha'jided,  a. 

1.  a.  Having  the  hands  heavy  from  physical  in- 
capacity or  weariness,     b.  '  Clumsy  ;  not  active  or 
dextrous'  (Webster  1828). 

a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  137  If  we  grow  weary  dike 
Moses  who  was  heavy-handed)  yet  let  Aaron  and  Hur.  .lift 
them  up  againe.  1647  TKAPP  C'awm.  Hear.  v.  ii  Slow- 
paced  and  heavy-handed. 

2.  Having  the  hands  laden  ;  full-handed. 

1864  BURTON  Scot  Air.  I.  iii.  117  They  came  back  heavy, 
handed  with  droves  and  flocks. 

3.  Oppressive  ;  overbearing. 

1883  MRS.  CHOKER  I'retly  KJiss  Neville  xvi.  (1884)  143 
Some  day  Nemesis  will  arrive  heavy-handed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  couple  of  pretty  grown-up  daughters. 

Hence  Heavy-lia'ndedness,  heaviness  of  hand  ; 
the  opposite  of  lightness  of  hand. 

1892  Athe)i&u»i  26  Nov.  736/2  The  dialogue  gives  an  im- 
pression of  heavy-handedness. 

Hea-vyhead.  rare.     A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Reticles  in.  66  A  !  hicke  hevyheed  ! 
hard  is  by  nolle  To  cacche  ony  kunnynge. 
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Hea-vy-hea-ded,  a. 

1.  I  laving  a  heavy  or  large  head. 

1684  Lond.Gaz.  No.  1910/4  A  dark  Iron  gray  Gelding  .. 
heavy  headed.     1771  MAD.   D'ARBLAV  Early  ./>/<,< 
A  very  civil,  heavy-headed  man  of  the  Law.  .listened  with 

admiration.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON  1-icldfy  Fernix. 
243  Some  of  the  heavy-headed  frams]  grow  sadly  weary. 
1886  Hurst  iff  Hanger  n.  viii.  II.  15  The  glorious  hunters' 

ing  above  the  heavy-headed  elms. 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

1590  MARLOWE  Edv>.  //,  v.  ii,  To  dash  the  heavy-headed 
Edmund's  drift.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (\fa\}  604,  I 
would  not  bee  accounted  so  base  minded,  or  heavy  headed. 
1825  J.  NEAL  Bro.  Jonat/um  \.  191  He  stood  . .  regarding 
his  vulgar,  heavy-headed.. brother  opposite. 

3.  Drowsy,  sleepy ;    =  HEAVY  a.  28. 

1552  HULOET,  Heuy  headed,  grauedinosus.  1560  ROLLAND 
Crt.  Venus  Prol.  31  Heuie  heidit,  and  seindill  in  game  or 
glew.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  735  (R.)  Some  that  had  taken 
their  load  of  wine,  and  were  heauie-headed  and  sleepie, 
i6oz  SIIAKS.  Ham.  iv.  i.  17  This  heavy-headed  revel.. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations.  1887 
Casse/fs  Fatn.  Mag.  94/2  No  wonder  they  are  heavy, 
headed,  and  tired  of  a  morning. 

Hea'vy-kea-rtecl,  a. 

1.  Having  a  heavy  heart;  grieved, sad,  melancholy. 
c  1400   Cato's  Mor.  235  in   Cursor  M.  p.    1672    Heuy 

herted  men  and  stille  studious  men.  1535  COVRRDALE 
Neh.  ii.  2  Thou  art  not  sicke,  that  is  not  yp  matter,  but  thou 
art  heuy  harted.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  I.  v.  (Jod.),  I  am  a 
little  heavy-hearted  at  the  prospect.  1888  MKS.  OLIPHANT 
Joyce  I.  xvi.  304  The  old  man.  .saw  nothing  as  he  jogged 
onward  heavy-hearted. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  a  heavy  heart ; 
sad,  doleful. 

1562  f.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  #  Efiigr.  (1867)  151  Lyght  purses 
Make  heauy  hartes,  and  heuy  harted  curses,  a  1656  HALES 
Gold.  Rent,  (1688)  210  Sad  and  heavy-hearted  thoughts. 
1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whale  xxii.  117  We  gave  three  heavy- 
hearted  cheers. 

Hence  Heavy-hea'rtedness,  sadness. 

1860  PUSEY  A/in.  Propk.  269  Deep  was  the  sleep.. not  of 
heartlessness,  but  of  heavy-hearted  ness. 

t  Hea-vyingly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  heavying, 
pr.  pple.  of  HEAVY  z/.]  Heavily,  severely. 

1434  MISYN  Mending  Life  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  107  Qwhos  cold 
mynd  heviyngly  we  reprefe. 

Heavyish  (he'vi|if),  a.  [f.  HEAVY  a.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  heavy,  in  various  senses. 

1736  BYROM  Jrnl.  <y  Lit.  Rein.  (1856)  II.  i.  47  A  little 
heavyish,  I  fancied, with  drinkingwine.  1784  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  17  Apr.,  I  am  only  heavyish,  not  ill.  1876  SMILES 
Sc.  Natitr.  iv.  led.  4)  280  Having  put  a  heavyish  stone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trap. 

Hea-vy-la'den,  a. 

1.  Laden   or  loaded   heavily  ;    bearing  a  heavy 
burden.     Alsoyf^. 

^1440  Jacob's  tfW/xxxvii.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  236  pou  art  full 
of  fruyte  of  vertuys,  heuy  ladyn  wyth  gode  werkys.  1697 
DkYDKN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  287  No  toiling  Teams  from 
Harvest-labour  come  So  late  at  Night,  so  heavy  laden 
home.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  242  He  dips  his  bowl  into  the 
weedy  ditch,  And  heavy-laden  brings  his  bev'rage  home. 
1859  MKS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  13  One  of  Pickford's  heavy- 
laden  vans. 

2.  Weighed  down  with  trouble,  weariness,  etc. ; 
oppressed. 

16x1  BIBLE  Matt.  xi.  28  Come  vnto  mee  all  ye  that  labour, 
and  are  heauie  laden.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlylcs 
Lett.  I.  47,  I  was  sickly  of  body  and  mind,  felt  heavy-laden, 
and  without  any  hope. 

Hence  Heavy-la* denness. 

1877  A.  EDERSHEI.M  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dai<.  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
3  The  cure  of  weariness,  and  the  relief  of  heavy-ladenness, 
lies  in  this— to  take  the  cross  upon  ourselves. 

Heavy  spar,  [transl.  of  Ger.  Schwerspat,  the 
name  given  by  Werner  in  1774.]  The  native  sul- 
phate of  barium,  barytes  ;  also  improperly  applied 
to  barium  carbonate,  and  sometimes  to  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  strontia  (Page  Geol.  Terms}. 

1789  A.  CRAWFORD  in  Med.  Comimtn.  II.  353  The  muri- 
ated  barytes.. was  obtained  by  the  decomposition  ol  the 
heavy  spar.  Ibid.  356  Heavy  spar  from  the  lead  mines  of 
Derbyshire.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON*  Char.  A  fin.  (ed.  3)  107 
Heavy  spar,  and  actyonite  afford  examples  of  the  hexa- 
hedral  prism.  1845  ATKINSON  m  Proc.  Beriu.  A'at.  Club 
II.  No.  13.  137  It  is  calc-spar,  in  a  setting  of  heavy-spar  or 
sulphate  of  baryta.  1892  Dana's  A  fin.  903  The  septaria  of 
Durham,  .have  the  veinings  lined  with  brown  heavy  spar. 

Heavy -weight.  A  person  or  animal  of  more 
than  the  average  weight ;  sflec.m  sporting  phraseo- 
logy, applied  to  a  rider,  jockey,  boxer,  etc.  of  more 
than  the  average  weight,  or  transf.  a  horse  which 
carries  more  than  the  average  weight. 

1857  G.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Liv.  iii.  17  The  horses  he  kept 
were  well  up  to  his  weight,  and  he  stood  A  i.  in  Jem  Hill's 
estimation,  as  the  best  heavy-weight  that  had  come  out  of 
Oxford  for  many  a  day.  1888  W.  DAY  Horse  Index  447 
Heavy-weight  carriers,  how  to  breed. 

b.  fig.  (  A  person  of  weight  or  importance ;  one 
of  much  influence'  (Cent.  Dict^\.  U.  S.  colloq. 

Heavy  wet.  slang.  [See  WET  sb.]  Malt 
liquor. 

1821  EGAN  Tom  <$•  Jerry  75  (Farmer)  The  soldiers  and 
their  companions  were  seen  tossing  off  the  heavy  wet  and 
spirits.  i8a3  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1824)  57  One  pint  of  heavy 
wet  was  then  distributed  to  every  domestic  in  the  establish- 
ment. 1843  CARLYLE  Past  $  Pr.  i.  v,  They  . .  have  loved 
their  own  appetites,  ambitions,  their  coroneted  coaches, 
tankards  of  heavy-wet. 
Heaw,  ob:;.  form  of  HEW. 
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Heawin,  obs.  form  of  HEAVEN  s6. 

Heban,  obs.  form  of  EBON,  ebony. 

t  Hebawde.  Se.  Obs.  rare.  [?  ad.  F.  hibou 
owl.]  An  owl. 

i5?3  DOUGLAS  ASncis  vn.  Prol.  105  Hornit  Hebawde, 
quhilk  clepe  we  the  nycht  owle,  Within  hir  caverne  hard  I 
schout  and  -jowle. 

Hebbe(n,  obs.  forms  of  HEAVE  v. 
Hebberman,  var.  of  EBBERMAN,  Obs. 

1630  0n£  Present.  Brood  Fish  Thames  in  Descr.  Thames 
(1758)  75  No  hebberman  shall  fish  for  Smelts  before  the 
twenty-fourth  Day  of  August.  Ibid.  76  No  Hebberman 
shall  work  any  higher  for  Whitings  than  Dartford  Creek. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Hebber-mant  a  Fisherman  below 
London-bridge,  who  fishes  for  Whitings,  Smelts 
commonly  at  Ebbing-water,  and  therefore  so  called.  1839 
-40  THACKERAY  Catherine  xiv,  The  ferries  across  the  river, 
and  . .  the  pirates  who  infest  the  same — namely  tinklcnnen, 
petermen,  aebbermun,  trawlermen. 

Hebbing,  obs.  form  of  EBBING. 

1475  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  j59/i  Fishgarthes . .  Lokkes,  Hebb- 
yng  weeres  ..  and  dyvers  other  ympedyments  dayly  been 
made.  1590  Cat.  St.  Papers^  Dam.  Ser.  692  Regulations 
for  hooks,  iamperne  rods,  and  nebbing  nets. 

Hebdomad,  -ade  (he-bd^m^d,  -e-d).    Also  6 

ebd-.  [ad.  L.  hebdomas,  hebdomad^  a.  Gr.  </35o/«is 
(-a5-)  the  number  seven,  a  period  of  seven  days.] 

fl.  The  number  seven  viewed  collectively;  a 
group  composed  of  seven.  Obs. 

*545  JOVE  Exf>.  Dan.  x.  (R.  s.v.  Heavy  ^  I  Daniel  was  so 
heuey  by  thre  hebdomads  of  dayes.  1552  HULOET,  Ebda- 
r/tadet  Vide  in  number  of  7.  1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud. 
A  sirol.  411  (Stanf.J,  9  Hebdomades  of  yeares.  1678  CUD- 
V.OKI  H  InUll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  20.  376  The  Tetrad  is  an  arith- 
metical mediety  betwixt  the  Monad  and  the  Hebdomad. 
1837  SOUTHEY  Doctor  IV.  Inter-ch.  xiv.  57  Like  the  heb- 
domad, which  profound  philosophers  have  pronounced  to  be 
.  .a  motherless  as  well  as  a  virgin  number. 

2.  The  space  of  seven  days,  a  week  :  used  parti- 
cularly in  reference  to  the  '  70  weeks'  of  Daniel's 
prophecy. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Quodlibets  Relig.  4-  St.  (1602)  201 
(Stanf.)  In  this  Babylonian  transmigration  Daniels  Heb- 
domades beginning  to  take  their  place.  1662  GLANVILL  Lux 
Orient,  ii.  11682)  15  Those  of  creation  being  concluded 
within  the  first  Hebdomade.  1890  E.  JOHNSON  Rise 
Christendom  413  The  Passion  was  consummated  in  the 
time  of  the  seventieth  Hebdomad. 

3.  In  some  Gnostic  systems,  a  group  of  seven 
superhuman  beings;  also  a  title  of  the  Demiurge. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  223  The  in- 
tellectual gods,  .evolve  the  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time 
intellectual  triads,  into  intellectual  hebdomads.  1853 
W.  E.  TAYLER  Hipgolytus  \\.  iv.  07  Seven  powers  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  Fir^t  Cause  of  all, 
which  hebdomad  formed,  with  their  author,  the  first 
ogdoad.  .or  root  of  all  existence.  1881  CHR.  WORDSWORTH 
Ch.  Hist.  I.  195  In  the  next  lower  sphere  [below  the 
Ogdoad,  in  the  system  of  Basilides]  called  the  Hebdomad, 
or  sphere  of  seven,  is  the  second  Archon,  or  Ruler. 

,    Hebdomadal  (hebd^mftdal),  a.  (sb^     [ad. 
L.  hebdomadtil-is,  f.  hebdomad- :  see  prec.  and  -AL.] 

1 1.  Consisting  of  or  lasting  seven  days.  Obs. 

1613  SELDEN  on  Draytoris  Poly-olb.  xi.  (1\)t  They  had 
their  original  of  later  time  than  this  hebdomadal  account. 
1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  l-'.p.  iv.  xii.  212  Hebdomadall 
periods  or  weeks.  1651  BIGGS  New  Di$p.  Pref.  1 1  When 
he  [God]  was  about  his  hebdomadal  work  of  the  Hexamcron 
Fabrick. 

b.  Changing  every  week ;  fickle,  changeable. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  5  Listening  to 
variable,  hebdomadal  politicians,  who  run  away  from  their 
opinions  without  giving  us  a  month's  warning. 

2.  Meeting,  taking  place,  or  appearing  once  a 
week ;  weekly. 

Hebdomadal  Council',  the  representative  board  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  meets  weekly,  and  takes  the 
initiative  in  all  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  University  ; 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  Hebdomadal  Meeting 
of  Heads  of  Houses. 

1711  STEEI.E  Sped.  No.  17^2  Several  of  these  Hebdoma- 
dal Societies.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  iv,  His  hebdomadal 
visitants  were  often  divided  in  their  opinion.  1846  McCuL- 
LOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  333  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  .the  regent  masters  were  deprived  of  the  initiative 
In  legislative  measures  in  the  House  of  Convocation  m 
Oxford,  which  was  transferred  to  the  hebdomadal  meeting 
of  heads  of  houses.  1849  SIR  J.  STEPHEN  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850) 
II.  403  The  whole  tribe  of  party  writers,  diurnal  and  heb- 
domadal. 1854  [see  COUNCIL  n  b].  1880  FOWLER  Locke 
ii.  16  A  letter  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  from  Lord  Claren- 
don, then  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.'}  A  periodical  appearing  once  a 
week,  a  *  weekly',  (pedantic  or  numerous.} 

1835  Blacfav.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  637  Accounts  ..  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  journals  and  hebdomadals. 
1838  B.  CORNKY  Controversy  4  Let  its  appearance  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  diurnals,  in  the  hebdomadals,  etc.  1885 
Advance  (Chicago)  18  June,  A  fit  contemporary  of  our 
Eastern  hebdomadals. 

Hebdo'madally,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY^.]  Once 

a  week ;  weekly,   (humorous  or  affected.} 

1816  G.  COLMAN  Br.  Griits,  Lend.  Rurality  (1872)  318 
The  secondary  Cit. .  From  London  jogs  hebdomadally  down 
And  rusticates  in  London  out  of  town.  1837  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXII.  603  He  ..  is  seen  hebdomadatly  in  the  pulpit.  1880 
MKS.  C.  RKADF.  Krown  Hand*  White  I.  ii.  60  The  leader 
she  hebdomatl.illy  supplies  to  the  advanced  weekly. 

t  Hebdo'madar,  -er.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  eccl. 
L.  hebdomadarius  (see  next  :  cf.  ordinart  testa- 
mtntar,  etc.,  also  F.  hebdomadaire^\  In  the  Scotch 
Universities :  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  superior 
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members  whose  weekly  turn  it  was  to  superintend 
the  discipline  of  the  students ;  also,  in  Grammar 
Schools,  the  master  who  look  •  duty '  for  the  week. 

1700  Order  it  Oct.  in  -ni.  Keg.  (1872)  330 

Upon  every  play  day  ihe  hebdomader  for  that  week  shall 
coc  along  with  the  scholars  to  the  hill  when  they  get 
the  play.  1807  J.  HALL  Trap.  Scftl.  I.  114  The  masters 
in  Iheir  turns  exercised  the  office  of  what  was  called  Hub- 
domader.  His  business  was  to  preside  and  say  grace  at  the 
college  table  and  to  go  round  and  call  at  every  chamber  at 
six  o  clock  in  the  morning  to  see  if  the  students  had  got  up 
[etc.).  1840  in  Kulloch  Hist.  Aberdeen  L'niv,  (1695)  179 
rdon  happened  to  be  the  heldomadar. 

Hebdomadary  ihebdfmadarr,  sb.  and  a. 
Also  5-6  ebdomadary.  -edary.  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
htbdomaddri-us,  f.  Jubdomas  HEBDOMAD.] 

A.  sb.     K.  C.  Ch.     A  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  who  took  his  (or  her)  weekly  turn  in  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church. 

1432-50  tr.  HigcUn  (Rolls)  I.  113  The  mansiones  also  of 
the  ebdomadaries,  prestes,  and  minslres.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
our  Ladye  127  Vt  ys  always  sayde  of  the  ebdomedary  . .  to 
whome  yt  longeth  rather  to  gyue  blyssynge  then  to  aske  yt 
in  that  offyce.  1864  GREENSHIELD  Ann.  Lestnahafow  13 
While  engaged  in  such  services  as  they  performed  by 
weekly  turns,  monks  were  called  '  Hebdomadaries  '.  1877 
|.  I).  CHAMBERS  Dh.  Worship  90.  1888  '  BERNARD'  From 
World  to  Cloister  29  The  voice  of  the  Hebdomadary  was 
heard,  as  he  prayed. 

B.  adj.  Hebdomadal,  weekly  ;  doing  duty  for  a 
week. 

1615  N.  CARPENTER  Gtog.  Del.  H.  vi.  ("635)  97  Marriners 
make  six  degrees  of  change  in  the  tides  . .  The  second  Heb- 
domedary,  or  weekely.  a  1631  DONNE  Serrn.  Lxi.  614  An 
Hebdomadary  rightcousnesse,  a  Sabbatarian  Righteous- 
nesse  is  no  righteousnesse.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evanf. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  7  Hebdomadary  Priests  neglect  their 
turns.  1891  Speaker  30  July  141;  i  Mr.  Pinkerton,  of  the 
hebdomadary  picnics. 

t  Hebdoma-dic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  iffSo^S-  HEB- 
DOMAD +  -1C.]  Pertaining  to  the  days  of  the  week. 

a  1681  WHARTON  Dominical  Lett.  Wks.  (1683!  68  Seven 
Hebdomadick  \frinted  Hebdomaick)  Letters  used  be,  And 
those  are  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G. 

He'bdomary,  Also  ebd-.  A  shortened  form 
of  HKBD»M.U>AKY  sb. 

£1450  Rules  St.  Saviour  ff  St.  Bridget  xlvi.  in  Aungier 
SVOH  Mcnast.,  etc.  (1840)  362  The  elxiomary  is  bounde.  .to 
aosteyn  thynges  that  wyke  that  myght  lette  her  toperforme 
her  office.  1706  PHILLIPS  <ed.  Kersey),  Ebdomadarius  .. 
the  Ebdomary  or  Weeks-man,  an  Officer  in  Cathedral 
Churches.  1879  E.  WATERTON  fietas  Mariana  260  The 
hebdomary,  i.e.,  the  canon  of  the  week,  who  sang  the  daily 
High  Mass, 

t  Hebdoma-tical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [1.  late  L. 
hcbdomatic-us,  irreg.  ad.  Gr.  iffSoftacJtxos  weekly 

+  -AL.]     Weekly  ;  hebdomadary. 

a  1659  MORTON  Episc.  Ck.  (1670)  142  Far  from  the  con- 
ceipt  of  a  Deambulatory,  Hebdomatical  (or  petadventure 
Ephemeral)  Office. 

Hebdcvmically,  adv.  [f.  Gr.  ?/3So/i-os 
seventh  +  -1C  +  -AL  +  -LY  -.]  According  tothehebdo- 
mad  or  mystical  number  seven  :  cf.  HEBDOMAD  3. 

1837  WHEWF-LL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc,  (1857^)  I.  223  The  in- 
tellectual gods  produce  all  things  hebdomicalty. 

li  Hebe  (hrb*).  [a.  Gr.  fiPri  youthful  prime, 
puberty  ;  name  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera.] 

1.  The  goddess  of  youth  and  spring,  represented 
as  having  been  originally  the  cup-bearer  of  Olym- 
pus ;  hence  applied  Jig.  to :    a.  A  waitress,  a  bar- 
maid ;  b.  A  woman  in  her  early  youth. 

1606  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  \\.  iv.  in.  Magnificence  862 
Here,  many  a  Hebe  fair,  here  more  than  one  Quick- 
seruing  Chiron  neatly  waits  vpon  The  Beds  and  Boords. 
1815  SCOTT  (-'»v  M.  xliv,  Shortly  after,  the  same  Hebe 
brought  up  a  plate  of  beef  collops.  1889  MRS.  WALFOKU 
Sttff.ti.  Generation  I.  ii.  35  'Good  heavens!  what  a  per- 
fect Hebe  ! ' 

2.  Astron.  Name  of  the  sixth  of  the  asteroids. 
1858  HERSCHEL  Out!.  Astr<m.  led.  5)  335  The  discovery 

of  Astrjca  and  Hebe  by  Professor  Hencke  in  1845  and  1847. 

3.  at trib.  and  Comb.,  as  Hebe  bloom  ;   Hebe-like 
adj.;  Hebe'soup,HeidelbergPunch(Casj«//'/Z>!V/. 
Cookery  ;  Hebe  vase,  a  small  vase  like  a  cotyliscos 
of  the  kind  which  Hebe  is  represented  as  bearing 
(Brewer  Diet.  Phr.  V  Fable}. 

1838  LYTTON  Alice  vi.  vi,  A  certain  melancholy  in  her 
countenance  . .  I  am  sure  not  natural  to  its  Hebe-like  ex- 
pre^ion.     1842  TENNYSON  Card.  Duu.  136  Her  violet  eyes, 
and  all  her  Hebe  bloom. 

Kobe-  i.h«b»),  used  as  combining  form  of  Gr. 
ijflij  youth,  also  puberty,  down  of  puberty,  taken  in 
senses  a.  Pubescence  ;in  botanical  terms  ,  as  in 
Hebeanthons  a.  [Gr.  avfos  flower],  having  the 
corolla  of  the  flower  pubescent  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1854  .  Hebecarpous  a.  [Gr.  /ca/nrds  fruit], 
having  pubescent  fruit  (ibid.).  Hebecladons 
(h»be  kladasy  a.  [Gr.  n\d&os  branch],  having  pube- 
scent branches  ;ibid.).  Hebegynous  -e'd.^inosj  a. 
[Gr.  •ywq  female:  see  -GYNOUS],  having  pubescent 
:>id.).  Hebepe-talous  a.,  having  pube- 
scent |>etals  (ibid.  .  b.  Puberty,  as  in  Hebephre  - 
nla  [Gr.  Qpriv  mind],  a  form  of  insanity  inciii' 
the  age  of  puberty  (Syd.  Sec.  /.ex.  1886).  Hebe- 
phre-niac  a.  and  ill.,  (a.  person;  affected  with  hebe- 
phceuia. 


ftte  ^he-bftc't),  v.     [f.  L.  hibetat-,  ppl. 
ifbctare,  f.  hebes,  hebet-  blunt,  dull.     Cf. 
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Heben,  Hebeny,  -yf,  obs.  ff.  EBON,  EBONY. 

t  He  benon,  Hebon,  Hebona.  Names  given 
by  Shakspcre  and  Marlowe  to  some  substance 
having  a  poisonous  juice. 

Commentators  have  variously  identified  the  word  with 
nhaum  the  yew.  Gower 
:-imil.ir  sense. 

[ijoj  •:>'.  II.  103  Of  hebenus  that  slepy  tre.] 

^-1591  M«LOWE  Jew  of  Malt.i  in.  \Vl;s.  iRtldg.)  164/1  In 
few,  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  bane,  The  juice  of  hebon, 
and  Cocytus'  breath.  1601  SHAKS.  Hani.  i.  v.  62  Vpon  my 
secure  hower  thy  Vncle  stole  With  iuyce  of  cursed  Hebenon 
[Qos.  hebona]  in  a  Violl.  1789  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Gar./,  n. 
;"/.  in,  I'.rcwsher  black  Hebenon,  and  stealing  near, 
Pours  the  curst  venom  in  his  tortured  ear. 

t  Hebescate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  hebesc- 
fre  to  grow  dull.]  trans.  To  make  dull  or  blunt. 

i657_  TOMLINSON  Jfertou's  Disp.  570  Such  affections  . .  as 
stupifie  the  senses  or  hebescate  motion. 

Hebetant  he-bftant  ,  a.  [a.A.'L.  lulvtt'int-t-m, 
pr.  pple.  of  hcbctare  to  HEBETATE.]  Making  dull. 

i&ox  LAMB  Curious  J-'ragm.  iv.  Poems,  etc.  (1884)  202 
Who  disallows  the  use  of  meat  in  a  morning  as  gross,  fat, 
hebctant. 

Hebetate 

stem  of  hcbeta 

F.  hibiter  (1 6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  trans.  To  make  dull  or  obtuse  ;  to  blunt. 
1574  NEWTON  Health  Mag.  53  To  hebetate  or  dull  the 

memorie.  1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Parailss  in.  90  It  . . 
effeminates  the  soul,  and  dispirits  and  hebetates  the  body. 
1851  CAKLYLE  Sterling  I.  viii.  (1871)  51  Men's  souls  were 
blinded,  hebetated.  1887  LOWELL  Detttocr.,  etc.  118  De- 
sultory reading,  .hebetates  the  brain. 

2.  intr.  To  become  dull  or  inert. 

1831  Examiner  673/2  Allowing  it  [the  clergyjto  cram,  and 
surfeit,  and  pall,  and  hebetate,  with  forbidden  wealth. 

Hence  He'betated,  He'betating  />//.  adjs. 

1735  THOMSON  Liberty  III.  381  Of  narrow  gust  and 
hebetating  sense.  1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  659  Patients 
with  callous  appetites  and  hebetated  tongues.  1864  CARLYLE 
/"jv.i'i.  Ct.  IV.  186  The  hebetated  old  gentleman. 

He'betate,  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  kebeldt-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  hcbctare :  see  prec.]  Having  a  dull  or  blunt 
and  soft  point  vGray  Bot.  Text-bit.  I.  Gloss.). 

Hebetation  (heb/V'Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  hebe- 
tatien-em,  n.  of  action  f.  hebetare  to  HEBETATE. 
Cf.  1 5th  c.  F.  habitations  The  action  of  making 
or  fact  of  being  made  blunt  or  dull ;  blunted  or 
dulled  condition. 

1633  COCKERAM  n.  Dulnesse,  hebetude,  hebetation.  1755 
JOHNSON,  Hebetation,  i.  The  act  of  dulling.  2.  The  state  of 
being  dulled,  c  1865  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  363/1  A  hebetation  of 
the  ^n^es. .supervenes. 

Hebetative  (he-b/U'tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  hebetat-, 
pa.  ppl.  stem  of  hebetare :  see  -IVE.]  Having  the 
quality  of  making  dull. 

1834  Tait's  Mag.  I.  586  Hebetative  and  instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebete  (he-bJT.),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  hebes,  hebet- 
blunt,  dull.]  Dull,  stupid,  obtuse. 

1743  T.  ELLIS  Kncnvl.  Div.  Things  11811*  325  Observe 
how  hebete  and  dull  they  are.  1840  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett. 
(1889)  I.  56,  1  aui  becoming  more  hebete  every  hour. 

t  Hebete,  v.  Obs.rare.  [a.  F.  At'Mer  (i4thc. 
in  Hatz.-D.iim.),  ad.  L.  hebetare:  see  HEBETATE.] 
trans.  To  make  dull. 

1597  LOWE  Ctiirurg-.  11634)  53  It  hebeteth  and  maketh 
grosse  the  spirits  of  olde  folkes  and  children. 

He-betin.  [?f.  L.  hebes,  hebet-  +  -IN.]  Anhy- 
drous silicate  of  zinc,  the  same  as  WILLEMITE. 

1865-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  III.  138.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  262. 

He'betize,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  hcbes,  hcbct-  blunt, 
dull  -t-  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  dull ;  to  blunt. 

1845  I'ttlgar  Errors  Adapted  102  The  ignorance  of  the 
patient  thus  hebetLzing,  as  it  were,  the  art  of  the  doctor. 

Hebetude  ;he-b/"ti«d  .  [ad.  L.  hebet fido,  n. 
of  quality  f.  hebes,  hcbet-  blunt,  dull :  cf.  F.  &&- 
liuie  (1535  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  condition  or 
state  of  being  blunt  or  dull ;  dullness,  bluntness, 
obtuseness,  lethargy. 

c  1621  S.  WARD  Life  Faitk  (1627)  62  Motion  as  well  a_s 
health,  .driues  away  all  lassitude,  hebetude,  and  indisposi- 
tion. 1665  G.  HAR\  LY  Advice  agst.  I'lague  10  According 
to  their  grosseness  or  subtility,  activity,  or  hebetude.  1787 
SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Life  Johnson  258  That  appearance  of 
hebetude  which  marked  his  countenance  when  living.  1833 
CHALMERS  Const.  Man  I.  iii.  165  A  hebetude,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  of  the  moral  sensibilities. 

Hebetudinous  heb/ti/rdinas),  a.  [f.  L.  hebe- 
tudo,  -tudin- :  see  prec.  and  -ous.]  Inclined  to 
hebetude ;  dull,  obtuse. 

1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  37  (1822)  I.  291  Dull,  unin- 
formed, hebetudinous.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Kootcwood  in. 
v,  His  person  was  heavy  ana  hebetudinous. 

Hence  Hebetudino'sity,  dullness,  obtuseness. 

1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Aug.  5  i  [His]  intellectuals  are 
>:d  in  the  peculiar  manner  which  constitutes  hebe* 

t  He-bolace  :  see  HEUBELADE. 
Hebrsean   li/hrran  .    Also  6-8  Hebrean.     [f. 
L.  Jiebrx-us,  a.  Gr.  'E/Spai'-os  (see  HEBBEW   +  -AS.] 
fl.   A  He-brew,  a  Jew.   Obs. 

1509  lUncLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  3  Kyngc  Assuerus 
.-  cammAttDdya  all  the  hebrvans  to  be  slayne. 


HEBRAIST. 

f  2.  A  Hebrew  scholar,  Hebraist.  Obs. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (18421  466  His  father  being  a 
great  Hebrean,  and  the  man  that  first  broght  the  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  letters  to  Scotland,  c  1770  WLSLKY  U'ks. 
(1872)  XII.  464  The  best  Hebraean  I  ever  knew.  1801  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  214  The  translators  of  the 
bible  were  better  Hebraeansthan  Angtici 

3.  One  of  a  school  of  religionists  in  Holland, 
whose  system  rested  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
hidden  truths  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Reli%.  Kntnvl.  IL  1604  My-:! 
entered  into  various  combinations,  .producing,  in  the  i8th 
century,  the  Hebraeansin  Holland,  the  Hutchinsonians  and 
Jumpers  in  England. 

Hebraic  [n*br?ik)i  a.  [ad.  lateL.  Hcbraic-us^ 
a.  Gr.  'E&patKus,  f.  astem'E0pa-:  see  HEBREW  .  Cf. 
F.  &<!t>raif/ue(i$,thc.in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Hebrews  ortheirlanguage;  having 
a  Hebrew  style  or  quality  ;  Hebrew. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fattu  in.  343  The  Ebrayke  losephus 
the  olde.  1530  PALSGR.  315/1  Hebrayke,  belongyng  to  the 
countrey,  speche  of  Hebrewe,  luhraicq.  163*  LITHGOW 
.  290  Making  merry  with  our  Hebratck  friends.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  x.  54  Plato  affirmes  . .  that  the 
Hebraic  language  was  the  Mother  of  al  Languages.  1730 
BOLINGBROKE  ffut,  A>/£.  \.  (1752)  8  (Jod.)  Reducing  the 
immense  antiquity  of  the  /Egyptians  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebraick  calculation.  1847  EMERSON  AY/»-.  MentSii'eM-n- 
borg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  323  His  perception  of  nature  ..  is 
mystical  and  Hebraic. 

Hebra  ical,  a.     Now  rare,     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

—  prec. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Anyiv.  Darel  ao  An  hebraicall 
iterating  or  doubling  of  one  and  the  selfesame  matter,  to 
make  it  more  notoriouslie  and  expreslie  apparant.  1877 
DAWSON  Orig.  World  \\.  55  Cosmological  conclusions  similar 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  Hebraical  school. 

Hebra'ically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY8.]  In 
Hebrew  fashion  ;  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews 
or  the  Hebrew  language  (e.g.  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Hebrew  is  written  from  right  to  left,  or 
'  backwards'). 

17*0  SWIFT  Adv.  Yng.  Poet  Wks.  184:  II.  297  The., 
modern  device  of  consulting  indexes,  which  is  to  read  books 
Hebraically  and  begin  where  others  usually  end.  1836  T. 
HOOK  G.  Gurncy  11850)  I.  vii.  129  Contingencies  and  con- 
sequences hebraically  obscure  to  my  comprehension. 

t  Hebrai'cian.  Obs.  [f.  HEBRAIC  +  -IAN, 
after  physician,  logician,  etc.]  =  HEBRAIST  i. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  577  A  great  Hebrai- 
cian  sayth  they  were  called  Hebrewes,  quasi  travellers,  for 
so  the  word  intends.  1675  T.  TULLY  Let.  Baxter  25 
Pagnine,  Buxtorf  &c.  are  very  good  Hebraicians.  1705 
HicKERtNGiLL  Prie$t-cr.  iv.  (1721)  216  He  himself  also  was 
a  great  Hebraition. 

Hebra'icism  (lubr^-isiz'm).  rare.    [f.  as  prec. 

-t  -ISM.]     ^IlKIiKAISM   2. 

1852  ROBERTSON  Serttt.  Ser.  in.  xv.  183  What,  .was  called 
Judaism,  and  in  modern  times  is  called  Hebraicism. 

Hebra'icize,  v.  rare~°.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans,  =  HEBRAIZE  v.  2. 

1882  in  OCILYIK. 

Hebra'lCO-,  comb,  form  of  L.  Hebraicus, 
used  in  sense  :  Hebraically,  Hebrew  and . 

1820  T.  MOORE  Mem.  (1853)  III.  145  [I]  wrote  a  verse  or 
two  of  my  Hebraico-Hiberman  Melody. 

Hebraism  (hrbr^iz'm).  [a.  F.  htbratsmi 
(1567  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  mod.L.  Hebraismus 
^late  Gr.  'E&paiafuvs,  f.  'Efipa'ifav  to  HEBKAIZE  : 
see  HEBREW  and  -ISM.] 

1.  A  phrase  or  construction  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  a  Hebrew  idiom  or  expression. 

1570  LEVINS  Manif.  146  Hebraisme,  hxbraismus.  1645 
MILTON  Tetreuh.  (1851)  237  The  New  Testament,  though 
.  .originally  writt  in  Greeke,  yet  hath  nothing  neer  so  many 
Atticisms  as  Hebraisms,  and  Syriacisms.  1712  ADDISON 
iS/Vc/.  No.  405  f  3  Our  Language  has  received  innumerable 
Elegancies  and  Improvements,  from  that  Infusion  ofHebra- 
i.-ms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  Poetical  Passages 
in  Holy  Writ.  1844  STANLEY  Arnold  (1858)  I.  vi.  228  To 
fill  our  pages  with  Hebraisms. 

2.  A  quality  or  attribute  of  the  Hebrew  people ; 
Hebrew  character  or  nature;  the  Hebrew  method 
of  thought  or  system  of  religion,  Judaism. 

1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  ^wcdt-n&org  Wks.  (Bonn)  I. 
326  The  book  had  been  grand,  if  the  Hebraism  had  been 
omitted,  and  the  law  stated  without  GothicUm.  1872  CHR. 
WORDSWORTH  Comm.  Rev.  Pref.  149  note.  The  design  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  not  to  Hebraize  Christianity  but  to 
Christianize  Hebraism.  1888  MRS.  H.  WAUU  A'.  Elsnwre 
III.  12  In  Hebraism  of  feature,  and  swarthy  smoothness  of 
cheek. 

b.  Applied  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  that  mode  of 
human  thought  and  action  of  which  the  ancient 
Hebrew  is  taken  as  the  type  ;  the  moral,  as  opposed 
to  the  intellectual,  theory  of  life  :  cf.  HELLEMSM. 

1869  M,  ARNOLD  Cult.  <$•  Anarchy  iv.  (1875)  133  Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion,  the  following  not  our  own  individual 
will,  but  the  will  of  God,  obedience^  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  this  form,  also,  of  the  discipline  to  which  we  have 
attached  the  general  name  of  Hebraism. 

Hebraist  (Jirluviist).  [f.  stem  Hebra-  in  HE- 
UKAK',  HEHK.U/.E:  sec  -IST.  Cf.  F.  hebraistc] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

"755  i"  JOHNSON.  1817  COLERIDGE  Kieg.  Lit.  55  A  very 
learned  man  and  a  great  HebraUt.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T. 
J\tms.  viii.  173  The  celebrated  Hebraist,  Gesenius. 

2.  One  who  has   the   qualities  of   the  Hebrew 


HEBRAISTIC. 

people;  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
thought  or  religion. 

1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  26  St.  Pawl  was  a  '  Hebraist  '  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  1887  SWINKUKNE  in  19^/1 
Cent.  XXI.  423  This  splendid  poetic  style..  what  modern 
criticism  would  define  as  that  of  a  natural  Hebraist. 

3.  A  Jew  of  Palestine,  who  used  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  opposed  to  a  Hellenistic  or  Grecian 
Jew. 

1891  G.  F.  X.  GRIFFITH  tr.  Pollard's  St.  Peter  62  (The 
Hellenists]  were  better  prepared  than  were  the  Hebraists 
for  tlit;  teachings  of  Jesub. 

Hebrai'Ertic,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Hebraists  ;  marked  by  Hebraism  ;  of  a 
Hebrew  quality,  Hebraic. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1856  MRS.  STOWE  Dr?ii  I  xix.  257 
Giving  a  Hebraistic  coloring  to  their  habitual  mode  of 
expression.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  422  The  separa- 
tion between  the  Greeks  and  us  is  due  .  .  principally  to  the 
Hebraistic  culture  we  receive  in  childhood.  1882-3  SCIIAFF 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knffivl.  II.  964/1  In  the  New  Testament.. 
words  .  .  are  often  used  with  more  Hellenic  than  Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence  Hebrai'stical  a.  =  prec.  ;  Hebrai'Sti- 
cally  adv. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Hebraistical.  1864^  Kitto's  Cycl.  Kibl. 
Lit.  II.  105  Oi  e£w,  those  without,  which  is  Hebraistically 
l  in  the  N.  T. 


Hebraize  (hrbrdf|aiz\  v.     [ad.  Gr.  ' 
to  speak  Hebrew,  to  imitate  Jews,  f.  stem  'EJipa-  in 
'Efyw-i/tos,  etc.  :  see  HEBREW.     Cf.  F.  htbrdiser.} 

1.  intr.  To  use  a  Hebrew  idiom  or  manner  of 
speech. 

1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  (1851)  237  The  Evangelist  heer 
Hebrai/es.  1699  [see  below].  1862  LOWELL  Ilieltnu  P. 
Poems  1890  II.  329  If  they  [Puritans]  Hebraized  a  little  too 
much  in  their  speech,  they  showed  remarkable  practical 
sagacity  as  statesmen  and  founders. 

b.  To  follow  Hebraism  as  an  ideal  of  mind  and 
conduct.     See  HEBRAISM  2  b. 

1869  M.  ARNOLD  Cult,  fy  Anarchy  [see  HELLENIZE  i  b1. 
Ibid,  v,  We  have  fostered  our  Hebraizing  instincts,  our 
preference  of  earnestness  of  doing  to  delicacy  and  flexibility 
of  thinking,  too  exclusively. 

2.  trans.  To  make  Hebrew  ;  to  give  a  Hebrew 
character  or  quality  to. 

1816  G.  S.  FADER  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  II.  292  What  they 
Hebraized  into  Sabaoth  was,  I  believe,  no  other  than  the 
Indian  Seba.  1869  [see  below].  1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  xiv. 
276  An  attempt  to  Hebraize  a  foreign  sound. 

Hence  He  braized  ppl.  a..  He  braizing  vbl.  sl>. 
and  ///.  a.  ;  also  Hebraiza  tion,  the  action  of 
Hebraizing  ;  He'braizer,  one  who  Hebraizes. 

1699  BENTLEY  Pluil.  412  We  must  impeach  him  not  only 
for  Atticizing,  but  for  Hebraizing  top.  1869  Daily  News 
t  Feb.,  A  deeply  Hebraized  Christianity.  1869  M.  ARNOLD 
Cult,  fy  A>t  iv.  (1882)  143  The  Reformation  has  been  often 
called  a  Hebraising  revival.  x88a  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I. 
256  The  stern  old  Hebraisers—  the  Hebrews  of  Hebrews  — 
who  taught  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  18.  . 
N.  York  Coitrier-Jrnl.  (Cent.),  The  next  decade  will  see 
a  more  extensive  Hebraization  of  the  wholesale  trade  of 
New  York  than  ever. 

t  Hebreish,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  In  I  ebreisc, 
(ebrisc),  1-2  hebreise,  3  ebreisch,  ebris(se. 
[f.  L.  Jlebrx-us  (med.L.  Ebrc-us  ',  Gr.  'E/3pafos 
Hebrew:  see  -ISH.]  =  HEBREW. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xix.  20  Hit  wscs  awriten  ebreisceon 
stafon,  &  grecisceon  &  leden  stafon.  c  1050  Byrltt/crth's 
Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  322  Pasca  is  ebreisc  nama  & 
he  JsetacnaS  oferfaireld.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  302  BoSe  heo 
speleo  on  an  Ebreische  ledene.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  73  Dis 
ik  wort  in  ebrisse  wen  He  witen  Se  soSe  oat  is  sen. 

Hebrew  (hrbra),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  (i  (//.) 
Ebr6as),  3  6  Ebreu,  4  Ebru,  Ebrewe,  Hebru, 
Hebreu,  Sc.  Hebrow,  4-6  Sc.  (pi.)  Hebreis,  4-7 
Ebrew,  5-7  Hebrewe,  6  Ebrue,  Hebrieu,  6-7 
Hebrue,  4-  Hebrew.  [ME.  Ebreu,  a.  OF. 
Ebreu,  Ebrien  (nom.  Ebreus,  I2tli  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  Ebrlus  for  cl.L.  Hebr&us,  a. 
Gr.  'Eppcuos,  f.  Aramaic  'Xl^Jf  c-clrai,  corresp.  to 
Heb.  '"13JJ  s.ibrl  '  a  Hebrew  ',  lit.  '  one  from  the 
other  side  (of  the  river"  '  ;  f.  ~QV  c.cber  the  region 
on  the  other  or  opposite  side  ;  f.  "PJ?  e-abar  to  cross 
or  pass  over.  Cf.  the  LXX,  Gen.  xiv.  13  'A/fyxJ^  o 
jrepaTrjs,  '  Abram  the  passer-over  '  or  '  immigrant  ', 
for  najjil  maN  •  Abram  the  Hebrew  '.  At  the 
revival  of  learning  the  initial  H  was  resumed  after 
cl.L.  in  French  and  English.  (The  OE.  Ebrias 
was  immediately  from  med.L.  £/>rei.) 

To  the  Aramaic  form  on  which  the  Greek  word  was 
fashioned  is  due  the  stem  'EjSpa-,  liebra-,  in  Hebraic, 
fiel-raist,  Hebraize,  etc.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Semitic  tribe  or 
nation  descended  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
an  Israelite,  a  Jew.  (Historically,  the  term  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  early  Israelites  ;  in  modem  nse 
it  avoids  the  religious  and  other  associations  often 
attaching  to  Jew?) 

Iciooo  /F.LFRIC  Gat.  xl.  15  For  bam  be  ic  waes  dearnunga 
forstolen  of  Kbrea  lande.]  c  1375  Sc.  Lte.  Saints,  Thomas 
73  pare  is  bot  a  god  but  drecle,  bat  of  hebreis  tie  god  Is. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  in.  xliii.  114  Not  seruaunt,  but 
a  veray  hebrewe.  1553  GAU  Kicht  I'ay  35  As  it  is  writine 


183 

in  the  vi  chaiptur  to  the  Hebreis.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  A ". 'L-hiila j'Vv  / 'i'v.  in.  xii.  93  Of  nature  an  Hebrew.  1591 
SHAK  .  n.  v.  57  If  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 

lew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian.     1671  MILTON 
Stimson  1319  Thou  knows't  I  am  an  Kbrew.     1845  MAURICE 
Mar.  K,  Hid.  1'hilos.  in  Encycl.    Mttrop.    II.    558/1  The 
difference  between  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  generally, 
t  b.  Hebrew  race  or  stock.  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  59  A  madyne  com  amange 
bam  all  Of  hebrow  borne  In-to  be  land.  Ibid.  65  He  of 
nebrow  ves  a  manne.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xl.  15  Theuelich 
Yam  had  aweyfro  the  loond  of  Hebrew  [1388  Ebrews], 

2.  The  Semitic  language  spoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  which  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written  ;  it  became  extinct  in  vernacular 
use  three  or  four  centuries  B.C.,  but  survived  litur- 
gically,  and  is  still  cultivated  by  educated  Jews 
throughout  the  world. 

(In  the  New  Testament  applied  to  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac, 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  time.) 

a  1225  Ajtcr.  R.  136  Vor  ludit  on  Ebreu  is  schrift  an 
Englis.  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  2179  Al  men  spak  bot  wit  on 
tong,  bat  es  hebru,  al  for  to  sai.  L  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxix.  132  p.ni  can  speke  na  langage  bot  Ebrew.  Ibid.  All 
be  lews  .  .  lerez  for  to  speke  Hebrew.  1526  TINDALE  Jclm 
xix.  17  A  place  ..  which  is  named  in  hebrue,  Golgatha. 
1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  345  As  if  hee  knew  both 
Greek  and  Ebrew.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  S!ud. 
Nat.  (1790)  III.  732  The  Doctor  of  the  highest  reputation 
for  learning,  who  understood  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  the 
Hindoo  Language.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  143 
Kvuii  the  language  of  Numidia  is  supposed  by  Gesenius  to 
have  been  a  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  Hebrew. 

b.  colloq.  Unintelligible  speech :  cf.  Greek. 

1705  VANBRUGH  Confederacy  l.  ii,  Man.  If  she  did  but 
know  what  part  I  take  in  her  sufferings — /•'///.  Mighty 
obscure  !  Man.  Well,  1  say  no  more :  but — Flip.  AH 
Hebrew  !  1816  LADY  L.  STUART  Let.  5  Dec.  in  Scott's 
Fain.  Lett.  (1894)  I.  394  Even  I.  .found  a  great  many  words 
absolute  Hebrew  to  me. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Hebrews ;  Israelitish, 
Jewish  :  a.  in  reference  to  the  nation. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angl.  179/2  Hebrewe,  hebreiis.  1604  R. 
CAWDREY  Table  A  ///:.,  Hebrew,  from  Hebers ;  stock.  1681 
DRYDEN  Abs.  ft  Achit.  128  Which  Hebrew  priests  the  more 
unkindly  took.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  123  He  is  said  to  be 
of  Hebrew  extraction,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew. 

b.  in  reference  to  the  language ;    of  persons  : 
learned  in  Hebrew,  as  a  Hebrew  scholar.     (In  the 
New  Testament  =  Aramaic:  see  A.  2.) 

1x1300  Cursor  M.  406  In  a  dale-.bat  ebron  hatte,  in  hebru 
nam.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xxiii.  38  His  superscripcion  was 
written  over  him  in  greke,  latin,  and  ebrue  letters.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  198  Turks  Characters,  nor 
Hebrew  points  to  seek.  1611  Bp.  HALL.SVr;«.  iii.  Wks.  (1837) 
50  The  Maccabees  had  four  Hebrew  letters  in  their  ensign. 
1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  59  For  Hebrew  roots,  altho'  they're 
found  To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground.  1895  W.  A. 
Coi'lNGER  in  Trans.  liibliogr.  Soc.  II.  ii.  112  Hebrew  type 
is  found  in  a  book  printed  by  Fyner,  at  Esslingen  in  1475. . 
but  no  work  was,  1  believe,  wholly  printed  in  this  character 
till  1477. 

c.  Hebrew  character,  Hebrew  letter :  collectors' 
names  for  a  kind  of  moth  and  of  shell  respectively, 
so  called  from  their  markings. 

1756  T.  AMOKY  J.  Buncle  (1770)  I.  xiii.  51  The  Hebrew 
letter,  another  voluta,  is  a  fine  curiosity.  1843  HUMPHREYS 
Brit.  Moths  (1858-9)  41  Semiphora  Gothica  (the  Hebrew 
Character),  .appears  to  be  double-brooded. 

Hence  He'brew-wise  adv.,  in  Hebrew  fashion  ; 
in  the  manner  of  Hebrew  writing,  from  right  to 
left,  backwards. 

1689  PRIOR  Ep.  to  Fleetwood  61  The  God  makes  not  the 
poet ;  but  The  thesis,  vice-versa  put,  Should  Hebrew-wise 
be  understood  ;  And  means,  the  Poet  makes  the_God.  1774 
Hi  K\-IY  l/ist.  Mas.  (1789)  I.  vii.  ico  The  opinion  of  some 
that  the  Greek  scale  and  music  should  be  read  Hebrew  wise. 

He'brewdom.  [See -DOM.]  The  Hebrew  com- 
munity ;  the  spirit  or  quality  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

1843  T.  PARKER  in  J.  Weiss  Life  I.  214  The  culmination 
of  Hebrewdom,  the  blossom  of  the  nation.  1889  A  dvance 
i  Chicago)  28  Feb.,  He  must  have  enough  of  Hebrewdom  in 
him  . .  his  spirit  and  attitude  must  be  sufficiently  Hebraic. 

HebreweSS  (hrbrK,es).  [See  -ESS.]  A  female 
Hebrew,  a  Jewess. 

1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  xxxiv.  g  Euery  man  shulde  let  fre 
go  his  seruaunt  and  handemayde,  Hebrue  and  Hebruesse 
[1611  Hebrewesse).  1849  Tail's  Mag.  XVI.  749  He  was 
willing  to  abandon  the  great  Otha,  although  only  for  another 
idol— namely,  the  young  Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish  (hrbr»|ij),  a.  [See  -ISH.]  t  a. 
=  HEBREW  a.  (obs.}.  b.  Somewhat  Hebrew  ;  hav- 
ing something  of  a  Hebrew  character. 

a\n$  Ancr.  K.  n6  On  Ebreuwische  ledene,  Oloferne  is 
be  ueond,  bet  makeS  uet  keif  &  to  wilde,  feble  &  unstrong. 
01655  VINES  Lords  Supp.  (1677)  37  The  expression  is 
Hebrewish. 

He'brewism.     [See -ISM.]   =  HEBRAISM. 

16x1  FLOHIO,  Ebraisrno,  an  Hebrewisme.  1684  N.  S.  Crit. 
Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xiv.  137  The  Hebrewisms  are  . .  more  fre- 
quent. 1873  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  III.  216  This  is,  to 
me,  pre-eminently  true  of  Hebrewism  and  Christianity.  1886 
A.  B.  BRUCE  Mirac.  Klem.  Gosp.  ix.  342  He  has  discovered 
the  defects  of  Hebrewism. 

He'brewist.  rare~".   =  HEBRAIST  i. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Hebrician   (h/bri-jian).      Now  rare  or  Obs. 

Also  6  Hebreoyon,  Hebretian,  6-7  Hebreoian, 

Hebritian.     [Another  form  of  HEBRAICIAN  :  cf. 

ian.     (In  early  form  perh.  assimilated  to 

Grecian.)] 


HECATOMB. 

f  1.  A  Hebrew.  Obs. 

1542  lionHnK  Dyetary  xxii.  (1870)  287  Wherfore  the  He- 
brecyon doth  say,  '  why  i.loth  a  man  dye?'  1565  CALFHILL 
Ansm.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  108  It  is  the  last  letter  of 
twenty-two  among  the  Hebritians.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
10/30  Hebretiane,  kxbreicus. 

2    One  versed  in  Hebrew,  a  Hebrew  scholar. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  2  Some  Hebretians 
interpret  it  to  seeke  mercy.  1582  G.  MARTIN  Disc.  Corrupt. 
Script.  Her.  in  Fulke  Drf.  (1843)  >"  The  great  Grecians 
and  Hebricians  of  the  world,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies, 
Suffolk  ill.  U6&2)  70  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrician  and 
well  skilled  in  Cabalistical  Learning.  1702  C.  MATHKR 
Magn.  Chr.  in.  i.  i.  (1852)  254  The  third  chapter  of  Isaiah 
. .  might  therefore  have  puzzled  a  very  good  Hebrician. 
1883  C.  F.  ADAMS  Loll.  1-ctich  22  Not  to  make  leai  tu-d 
Hebricians,  but  to  teach . .  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

Hec,  obs.  form  of  HECK  sb. 

Hecatarchy  (he-kataiki).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
(KO.T-UV  hundred  +  -apx'a  rule,  after  heptarchy.'] 
Government  by  a  hundred  rulers  ;  =  HECATONT- 
AKCHY  (with  play  on  HECATE). 

1884  BI.ACKMORE  Toi'iiiiy  Uf'tn.  II.  >:x.  273  Any  other  man, 
of  any  English  era,  from  Heptarchy  to  fiecatarchy  'that 
last  child  of  Hecate). 

II  Hecate  (he-kat?)-  Also  5  Eoate,  Eehate,  7 
Hecat,  Heccat.  [a.  Gr.  'EKCLTTJ,  lem.  of  (KOTOS 
far-darting,  an  epithet  of  Apollo.  (Always  disyl- 
labic, like  Fr.  Hi-cate,  in  Shaks.,  exc.  in  one  pas 
sage  (see  id);  so  also  once  in  Milton.)] 

1.  In  ancient  Greek  mythology,  a  goddess,  said 
to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  daughter  of  Perses  and 
Asteria  ;  in  later  times  more  or  less  identified  with 
several  others,  esp.  with  Artemis,  and  thus  (b.) 
with  the  moon  ;  also,  with  Persephone  the  goddess 
of  the  infernal  regions,  and  hence  (c.)  regarded  as 
presiding  over  witchcraft  and  magical  rites. 

a.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  133  Theagenes  .. 
was  wont  to  consult  an  image  of  Hecate,  which  he  had  ever 
about  him.     Ibid.  165  Statues  of  Diana  or  Hecate,  set  up 
at  the  meeting  of  three  several!  ways. 

b.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xt.  253  But  let  not  Ecate  this 
craft  espie  \tnarg.  luna]. 

C.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-tk.  (Camden)  141  Yet  had  I 
rather  serve  Hecate  then  any  sutch.  1590  SHAKS.  Mills.  N. 
v.  i.  391  And  we  Fairies,  that  do  runne,  By  the  triple 
Hecates  teame,  From  the  presence  of  the  Sunne.  1605  — 
Lt'ar  i.  i.  112  The  miseries  of  Hecca_t  and  the  night.  1605 
—  Macb.  in.  v.  i  Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting  Hecat. 
i.  Why  how  now  Hecat,  you  looke  angerly?  1634  MILTON 
Comus  135  Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair,  Wherein  thou  ridest 
with  Hecat',  and  befriend  Us  thy  vowed  priests.  Ibid.  535 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate  In  their  obscured  haunts. 

d.  trans/.  Applied  vituperatively  to  a  woman  : 
=  Hag,  witch. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  64,  I  speake  not  to  that 
rayling  Hecate,  But  vnto  thee  Alanson,  and  the  rest.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  169  An  old  Tartarian  Hecate  my 
servant.  1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  xxi.  (1817)  IV.  100 
(Stanf.)  This  declaration  had  its  effect  upon  the  withered 
Hecate. 

e.  Hecate  supper  (Gr.  'Exdrr/s  StT-nvov),  a  meal 
set  out  by  rich  persons  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Hecate  on  the  thirtieth  of  each  month,  which  be- 
came a  kind  of  dole  for  beggars  and  paupers,  in 
later  times  of  offal  or  miserable  food  (Liddell  and 
Scott). 

1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  429  Lupines,  and  a  Hecate- 
supper. 

2.  Astr.  Name  of  the  looth  asteroid,  discovered 
in  1868. 

Hence  Hecatse-an  [Gr.  fxarcu-os :  see  -AN], 
Heca'tio  [see  -ic],  He'catine  [see  -INE]  adjs.,  be- 
longing to  Hecate,  magical. 

1635  QUARLES  Etnbl.  n.  ix,  'Twas  neither  Hecataean  spite, 
Nor  charm  below,  nor  pow'r  above.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  293  From  that  Operation  about  the  Hecatine  Circle. 
1792  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  24  note,  Nicephorus.  .informs us, 
that  the  hecatic  orb  is  a  golden  sphere  [etc.]. 

Hecatolite  (he-katobit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  'Exdrt) 
as  '  the  moon  ' ;  see  HECATE  I  b.]  =  MOONSTONE. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  354. 

Hecatologue  (he-katoVg).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
tnar-6v  hundred  +  \6yos  word,  after  decalogue.]  A 
code  of  a  hundred  rules. 

1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  241  Of  all  offences  upon  the 
Sergeant's  Hecatologue,  mutiny  was  the  most  heinous. 

Hecatomb  (he'katjim,  -iilm),  sb.  [ad.  L. 
hecatomUe,  a.  Gr.  (xaru^ij,  properly,  'an  offering 
of  a  hundred  oxen'  (f.  Ixarov  hundred  +  /3oCs 
ox),  but  even  in  Homer  meaning  simply  '  a  great 
public  sacrifice '  not  necessarily  confined  to  oxen. 
Cf.  F.  hecatombe(i$-i(>fnc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.,  1611 
in  Cotgr.).  The  first  pronunciation  is  now  usual.] 

1.  A  great  public  sacrifice  (properly  of  a  hundred 
oxen)  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
hence  extended  to  the  religious  sacrifices  of  other 
nations  ;  a  large  number  of  animals  offered  or  set 
apart  for  a  sacrifice. 

^1592  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  391  Augustus  had  been 
very  liberal  in  making  the  great  sacrifice  called  hecatomb. 
1599  MARSTON  Sco.  I  'illanic  il.  v.  198  He  offer  to  thy  shrine, 
An  Hecatombe,  of  many  spotted  kine.  1659  T.  PECKK 
Parnassi  Pucrp.  157  For  many  Laurel  wreaths,  the  Prince 
of  Rome,  The  Gods  presented  with  an  Hecatomb.  1791 
Cowpn  Iliad  I.  121  A  whole  hecatomb  in  Chrysa  bled. 
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HECATOMB. 

1820  FVRON  Mar.  Fal.  i.  ii.   231  Great  expiations  had  a 
hecatomb.     1843  ''  <'  (1850)  1.  48  His  altais 

reeked  with  the  blood  of  human  hecatombs  in  every  city  of 
the  empire. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  saciifice  of  many  victims; 
a  great  number  of  persons,  animals,  or  things,  pre-    i 
sented  as  an  offering,  or  devoted  to  destruction  ; 
loosely,  a  large  number  or  quantity,  a  '  heap  '. 

1598  MAHSION  Pygmal.  v.  156  O  Hecatombe  !  O  Catas- 
trophe !  From  Myoas  pompe,  to  Irus  beggery  1  1646  G. 
DANIEL  Poem!  Wks.  1878  I.  85  Whole  Hecatombes  of 
Tribute  Rhimes.  1713  I'.^.NMI.  Guardian  No.  66  r  6  A 
hecatomb  of  reputations  was  that  day  to  fall  for  her  plea- 
sure. 1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  i'nfi.  i.  7  Hecatombs  of 
broktn  hearts.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xi.  197  Some 
of  us  might  be  offering  grateful  hecatombs  by  mistake. 

Hence  He  catomb  v.  trans.,  to  furnish  with  a 
hecat' 

a  1745  SWIFT  Arise.  Poems  (1807)  37  Bid  a  hundred  sons 

be  born,  To  hecatomb  the  year.     1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb. 

What  altars  hecatomb'd  with  Christian  gore  ! 

Hecatoniped  lukat(  nii-.d:,  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
«\-uru/i7r(5-os  of  a  hundred  feet  long,  f.  tKartiv  hun- 
dred +  ir(S-  ablaut-grade  of  irou's,  iroS-  foot.]  Mea- 
suring a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  breadth  ;  a 
hundred  feet  square.  So  Hecato  mpedon  [Gr. 
i«a.TiJnTTiSoi>],  a  temple  of  these  dimensions,  as  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  ;  hence  Hecato'mpedism 
(irreg.  hecatompedonism},  applied  to  the  system  of 
exact  proportions  in  architecture. 

1703  SAVAGE  Let.  Antients  cxlvi.  343  Ml  pass  over  .  .  the 
Hecalpmped  Temples.  1773  MKI.MOTH  Cato  259  (Jod  )  The 
Athenians,  after  they  had  completed  the  building  of  the  • 
temple  called  the  Hecatompedon,  exempted  from  all  future 
toil  those  beasts  of  burden,  whose  labours  had  assisted  in 
carrying  on  that  sacred  edifice.  a  1854  COCKIIURN  Kss., 
Pagan  or  Chr.  in  .Mem.  (1860)  72  Admirers  of  Grecian 
Heeatompedonism  and  the  mathematical  exactness  of  a 
fixed  series  of  Ratios  in  the  proportions  of  a  structure. 
IHd.  193. 

Hecatonstylon  (he-.k&troitai-lAi).     [f.   Gr.   j 

i«a.Tvr  hundred  +  arv\os  column,  pillar,  app.  after    ! 
F.  Mcatonstyle.]     A   building  having  a  hundred 
pillars  or  columns. 

1842  in  BRANDF.  Diet.  Sci.,  etc      Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  HecatO'ntad.  0!>s.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  i/caTovTas, 
-aS-  a  group  of  a  hundred.]  A  hundred. 

1680  H.  MORE  Appeal.  ApK.  147  Sixteen  Hecatontads  or 
Centuries  of  furlongs. 

Hecatontarchy  (hekat^-ntaaki).  [ad.  Gr. 
ixaTovTapxia  the  post  or  command  of  a  centurion, 
f.  ixarovT(a)-  comb,  form  of  tKaruv  hundred  + 
-apxia,  afxh  rule,  sovereignty.]  Government  by 
a  hundred  rulers. 

1660  S.  FORD  Loyal  Xubj.  Exhult.  37  One  whiles  we  were 
under  a  Saxon  Heptarchy  again  .  .  sometimes  under  an 
Hecatontarchy  (give  me  leave  to  frame  a  new  name  for 
a  new  thing),  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  1,1692)  202 
What  would  come  to  pass  if  the  choice  of  a  governor  or 


ivernors  were  referred  to  the  thousands  and  millions  of 
Ingland?  Beware  a  Heptarchy,  again  beware  a  hecaton- 
tarchy.  1852  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxvi.  11856)  X.  gS  The 
omnipotent  Hekatontarchy  named  by  the  partisan  feelings 
of  Agesilaus. 

t  He-catontome.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  l/ra- 
^6v  hundred  +  TU/XOS  tome,  volume.]  A  collection 
of  a  hundred  volumes. 

1641  MILTON  Animadi'.  (1851)  246  A  better  confutation  of 
the  Pope  and  Masse  than  whole  Hecatontomes  of  contro- 
versies. 

Hecatophyllons  (he:katofi-bs\  a.  Bot.  rare. 
[f.  Gr.  IIMTVV  hundred  +•  <pv\\ov  leaf  +  -ous.] 
laving  leaves  consisting  each  of  a  hundred  leaflets. 
1854  in  .MAVSE  Itxpos.  Lex.  1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Hecceitie,  obs.  form  of  H.UCCEITY. 

1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  xn.  202  The  difference  of  men 
must  be  in  their  hecceities,  or  numerall  diversitie  of  their 
bodies  onely.  1654  GATAKEK  Disc.  Apol.  68  All  other  Doc- 
trines, that  bear  the  tru  mark  and  hecceitie  of  corruption. 

Hecche,  Hecchele,  obs.  ff.  HKCK,  HATCHEL. 
He'CCO.  Obs.  The  woodpecker:  cf.  HICKWALL. 

1604  DRAVTON  Owle  206  The  sharp-nebd  Hecco  stabbing 
at  his  braine.  1612  —  Poly-olb.  xiii.  215  The  laughing 
Hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  Jay. 

Hecfer,  -forde,  obs.  ff.  HEIFER. 

Hech  (hex,  hex1  ,  '»'•  Sc.  [Sc.  form  of  HEIGH.] 
An  exclamation  expressive  of  various  feelings, 
chiefly  of  surprise,  sorrow,  or  fatigue. 

1777-1808  J.  MAVNE  Silltr  Gun  i.  113  Hech,  sirs  1  what 
crowds  were  gather'd  roun'.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xliv,  Hech, 
sirs!  guide  us  a' !  to  burn  the  engines?  that's  a  great  waste. 
1823  VV.  TENS-ANT  Cdl.  Beaton  171  (Jam.)  Hech,  man  '  is 
i'  'le  ?  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  i,  Hech,  sirs, 
but  it's  a  sorry  thing  to  come  to  this  pass. 

Hence  Hech  v.,  to  utter  the  exclamation  hech  ! 

<.  1750  Mary  Hamilton  xiii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1889)  III. 
VI.  clxxiii.  392  Monie  a  lady  fair  Siching  and  crying,  Och 
how  '  \\  bat  need  ye  hech  and  how,  ladies?  What  need  ye 
how  for  me  ? 

Hech,  Sc.  var.  HIGH  a. 
Hech,  obs.  form  of  EACH. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  240  Seynt  Peter  ..  tormented  hym 
sore  ynou,  pat  hech  lyme  hym  oke. 

Heche:  see  HATCH,  Ilr.rn. 
Hechele,  -il,  obs.  forms  of  HATCHEL. 
Hechewal,  obs.  form  of  HICKWALL. 
Hecht,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HICIHT. 
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Heck  hek),  rf.i  Chiefly  5V.  and  north,  dial. 
I  orms  :  i  heo,  4-5  hek,  hekke,  5  heo,  heke), 
fi-heck  (6  hekk,  7  hecke,  heake) ;  other  forms, 
see  HATCH  rf.'  [OE.  kg  (in  fodder-hy,  Anglia 
IX.  265),  also  tuec :— WGer.  *hakja :  cf.  in  same 
sense  MLG.  heck,  Du.  hek  fence,  rail,  gate,  in 
Kilian  hccke.  Heck  is  a  northern  form,  the  southern 
being  hetch.  The  OE.  variant  hifc  (cf.  Sievers 
A£S.  €>:,  ed.  3,  §  89)  gave  in  southern  and  midl. 
Eng.  the  form  HATCH  :  see  also  HACK  sb.-} 

1.  The  lower  half  of  a  door;  also,  an  inner  door; 
-  HATCH  s6.'  i.  north,  dial. 

13..  Miner  Teems  fr.  I'ertn'n  MS.  xxiv.  231  Of  paradys 
he  opened  the  hekke.  c  1425  I  ~oc.  in  Wr.-wiilcker  668/4 
Hoc  ostielunt,  hek.  £-1440  I'remp.  Pan'.  231/2  Hec,  hek, 
or  hetche,  or  a  dore.  (-1460  Toivneley  Myst.  (Surtees)  106 
Good  wyff,  open  the  hek.  Seys  tliou  not  what  I  bryng? 
1483  Catli.  Aiifl.  181/1  An  Heke  (A.  hekke),  antica.  1570 
LF.VINS  Manif.  54/9  An  Heck,  hatch,  fortella. 


RAV  N.  C.  Words  36  The  Heck,  the  Door.  Steck  the  Heck. 
//'/(/.  133  The  Hollen  is  a  wall  about  "2\  yards  high,  used  in 
Dwelling  Houses  to  secure  the  family  from  the  blasts  of 
wind  rushing  in  when  the  heck  is  open.  1703  THORESBY 
Let.  to  Ray  lE.  D.  S.),  Heck,  the  heck  is  ordinarily  but 
half  a  door,  the  lower  half.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Heck  . .  also  the  inner  or  entry-door  of  a 
cottage;  formerly,  in  all  probability  made  like  a  heck.  1876 
H'hitly  Gloss.,  Heck,  a  door,  or  rather  a  door  in  halves  as 
a  top  and  bottom;  especially  the  lower  half-door.  1893 
Nortkuml'ld.  Gloss.,  Heck,  heck-door,  the  inner  door  be- 
tween the  entry  or  lobby,  and  the  house  or  kitchen. 
b.  (See  quots.)  north,  dial. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Heck, . .  the  passage  into  a  house.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Heck,  the  division  from  the  side  of  the  fire  in 
the  form  of  a  passage  in  old  houses. 

2.  A  grating  or  frame  of  parallel  bars  in  a  river 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  fish,  or  other  solid  bodies, 
without  obstructing  the  flow  of  the  water  :  vari- 
ously applied  to  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  used  to 
catch  fish  at  a  weir,  and  in  Sc.  and  north  Eng.,  to 
the  bars  or  spars  of  which  this  is  composed,  also 
to  a  horizontal  series  of  bars  laid  alongside  the  top 
of  a  dam  or  weir  to  prevent  salmon  from  jumping 
over  it,  and  to  a  grating  of  vertical  bars  set  in  a 
mill-race  to  prevent  solid  floating  substances  or 
fish  from  passing  over  or  under  the  mill-wheel ; 
=  HATCH  si.1  7. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  J'as.  I,  c.  12  pat  ilk  hek  of  be  forsaid  crufis 
be  bre  inche  wyde  as  it  is  requirit  in  be  auld  statutis.  1472 
Act  12  Edit'.  IV,  c.  7  Hebbyngwerez,  estakez,  kideux,  hek- 
kez  ou  flodegates.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  /'///,  c.  18  title, 
I  issbegarthes,  piles,  slakes,  heckes,  and  other  ingins  sett 
in  the  Ryver  &  Water  of  Ouse  &  H  umbra.  c  1575 
Balfottr's^  Practicks  (1754)  543  All  sic  cruives  and  m.iskis 
and  hcckis  thairof,  sail  have  at  the  leist  twa  inche  in  lenth, 
and  thre  inche  in  breidth,  swa  that  the  smolt  or  fry  may 
fielie  swim  up  and  down  the  water.  1623  A".  Riding  Rec. 


(1885)  III.  II.  109  Matthew  Harland  presented  for  suffering 
his  salmon  heckes  to  stand  in  the  Eske  in  unseasonable 
times,  a  1724  in  Hearne  R.  Gloitc.  (1724)  Gloss,  s.  v.  Hext. 
Grates,  sett  in  Rivers  or  Waters  before  Fludgates,  which 
are  called  Hecks.  1804  Act  43  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  xlv.  §  15  No 
person  shall  use  any  grate  heck  or  other  engine  or  device. . 
m  any  fishery ..  whereof  the  bars  or  staps  shall  "be  otherwise 
than  perpendicular  and  of  an  oval  shape.  1820  Aberdeen 
Jrnl.  2  Aug.  i  Jam.),  To  put  proper  hecks  on  the  tail-races 
of  their  canals,  to  prevent  salmon  or  grilse  from  entering 
them.  1863  A*".  B.  Daily  Mail  12  Sept.,  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners  to  order  hecks  above  and  below  mill- 
wheels.  1870  Law  Rep.  5  Com.  Pleas  717  besides  the 
perpendicular  hecks  placed  in  the  apertures  of  the  weir  or 
dam,  there  were  also  a  set  of  horizontal  hecks  . .  along  the 
top  of  the  weir.  Ibid.  718  This  coop  was  legal  in  ail  its 
parts ..  both  in  the  coop-hecks  and  the  weirhecks. 

3.  A  rack  made  with  parallel  spars  to  hold  fodder, 
either  fixed  in  a  stable,  or  movable,  so  as  to  be 
placed  in  a  field,  cattle-yard,  or  sheep-fold  (stand- 
hccK);   =  HACK  sb?  2,  HATCH  rf.1  2.    At  heck  and 
manger :    in  comfortable  circumstances,  in  plenty, 
'in  clover'.     Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Art/i.  448  (Thornton  MS.)  Haye  hendly, 
heuyde  in  hekkes  [r.  r.  hacb.es]  on  hyghte.  1521  in 
Archxol.  XVII.  203  A  rowm  . .  which  I  have  orissed  with 
Hek  and  Man^eor  for  xx  horse.  1620  MAKKHAM  l-'areiu. 
H  ni.b.  ii.  13  The  soyle  of  yong  Cattell  made  in  the  Winter 
time  by  feeding  at  stand  Heakes.  1663  In-i.  Ld.  J.  Gar- 
den's Furniture,  The  stables  all  in  order,  with  heck  and 
manger.  1748  tr.  Renatus'  Distemfi.  Horses  99  The  Rack 
or^Heck  as  the  common  People  call  it.  1814  SCOTT  Wav. 
l.\iv,  '  [He]  maintained  puir  Da  vie  at  heck  and  manger  maist 
feck  o'  his  life.'  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker.  II.  237  (D.)  Six 
.  .bad  liet-n  living  at  heck  and  manger.  1877  .V.  iy. 
Line.  Gloss.,  }liek,  a  rack  for  fodder  in  a  stable  or  field. 

4.  =  HAKK  s6.3  i.  Of>s.  or  dial. 

1403  .\':'ttin.;liaui  Rec.  II.  20,  j.  chesehek,  ijrf.  1611-14 
[see  CHEESK  s/>.  '  7]. 

5.  (See  qtiots.)     Also  heck-board,    local. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Heck-board,  a  luose  board  at  the  back 

part  of  a  cart.     1862  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXIII.  216  One- 

•  arts,  with  hecks  and  shelving*.     1883  Atinondbury 

Gloss.,  Heck, . .  the  rail  or  hurdle  placed  in  front  and  behind 

a  cart,  used  in  housing  hay. 

6.  A  '  shuttle '  or  sluice  in  a  drain  ;  =  HATCH  sb.\ 
6.  local. 

1877  .V.  /r.  Line.  Gloss. 

1.  A  contrivance  in  a  spinning-wheel,  and  hence, 
also,  in  awarping-miU,  by  which  the  yarn. or  thread 
is  guided  to  the  reel  or  reels  :  see  cjtiols. 

1824  MA<TA<;I;ART  Gallovid.  Kn,y,l.,  II,,  k, . .  the  toothed 
thing  which  guides  the  spun-thread  on  to  the  pirn,  in  spin- 


HECKLE. 

ning-wheels.  1829  E.  IRVING  Tales  Times  Mart,  in  Aimi- 
>;)'  283  Her  spinning  wheel  was  of  the  upright  con. 
struction,  having  no  heck,  but  a  moveable  eye  which  was 
carried  along  the  pirn  by  a  heart-motion.  1883  H.  P.  SMITH 
Glass.  Terms  ff  Pkr.,  Heck,  . .  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
threads  of  warps  are  separated  into  sets  for  heddles. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lieckiioor,  -slake  (see 
sense  I),  -stave  ;  heck-board  (see  sense  5) ;  heck- 
box,  a  box  used  to  divide  the  warp  threads 
into  two  alternate  sets,  one  for  each  heddle  or 
heald;  heck-stead,  -way  .dial.},  a  doorway; 
heok-stower,  one  of  the  spars  of  a  heck :  see 
also  quot.  1876. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfdi.,  s.v.  Heck,  The  'heck-box  slides 
vertically  on  a  bar  as  the  reel  rotates,  and  thus  disposes  the 
warp  spirally  on  the  reel.  1811  AITON  Agric.Siin1.  Ayrsh. 
115  (Jam.)  The  cattle  . .  turning  the  contrary  way  by  the 
•heck-door  to  the  byre  or  stable.  1888  .Sheffield  Glass., 
Heck-doors,  small  wooden  doors  opening  into  a  farmyard. 
1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  *Hecksteeak,  the  door-stake  or  niylit- 
bar.  1416-17  Dnrh.  MS.  Terr.  Roll.,  "Hekstaues  pio 
ovibus  in  le  Holme.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  *  Hceksteead,  or 
Heckway,  the  doorway.  1401-2  Dnrh.  flfS.  Terr.  Roll., 
*Hekstaures  pro  le  Holme.  1641  BEST  I'arm.  Bks.  (Sur- 
tees) 121  Younge  trees,  .in  fower  or  five  yeares  space. .will 
serve  for  flayle-hande-staffes,  cavinge-rake-shaftes,  hecke- 
stowers  [etc.].  1876  Whitky  Gloss.,  Hecksttnuer,  the 
portable  beam  across  the  middle  of  the  hatchway  (i.e.  ihe 
opening  through  the  shop-floor  into  the  cellar)  for  supporting 
the  lid. 

f  Heck,  sb.z  Obs.  rare  -  '.  Short  for  HECTOR  si. 

1707  E.  WARD  Hnd.  Rcdh*.  II.  in.  20  Behind  these  came 
two  Bully  Hecks.  With  feather'd  Cock'd  up  Cordebecka  [cf. 
quot.  1598  s  v.  HECTOR  sb.  i]. 

Heck,  v.  [Echoic.  Cf.  HACK  v.1  13.]  intr. 
To  cough  slightly  ;  to  imitate  the  noise  of  a  cough. 

1892  P.  H.  EMKRSON  Son  of  Fens  44  They  had  seen  me, 
and  they  becked  when  they  came  in. 

So  t  He-ckin§r  ///.  a.  -  HACKING  ///.  a.  i. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  tf  Prof.  St.  \\.  ii.  55  An  hecking  cough 
which  ever  attendeth  that  disease.  1750  /'////.  Trans. 
XI. VI.  438  A  short,  low,  hecking,  hoarse  Cough.  1799 
BEDDOES  Contrib.  Phys.  A>  Med.  Knowl.  536  A  hard  cough, 
which  had  succeeded  to  a  short  hecking  cough. 

Heckberry,  van  HAGBEBBY. 

Heckel,  -ill,  obs.  forms  of  HECKLE. 

Heokfare,  -fer,  -furth,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HKIFER. 

Heckle  (lie-k'l),  sb.  Also  5-7  hek-,  hekk-, 
heck-,  -el',1,  -il(l,  -yl(l.  [A  parallel  form  (:-OE. 
*/ifcel  of  HACKLE,  q.v.  for  etymological  relations. 
Another  parallel  form  is  HATCHEL,  with  variants 
hetchel,  kitckel.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  combing  or  scutching  flax 
or  hemp;  =  HACKLE  sb.2  i. 

ci42S'"»t.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  668/32  Hec  mataxa,  hekylle. 
£1440  Promf.  Parv.  234/1  Hekele  (Hurl,  heykylle',  inn. 
taxa.  1485  Jm.  in  Rifmi  Ch.  Acts  iSurteesi  372,  ij  hekels 
pro  lino,  a  1529  SKKI.TON  El.  Ruinttiyng  295  Som  layde  to 
pledge.  .Theyr  hekell  and  theyr  rele.  1570  LEVINS  Manif. 
125/30  An  Heckyl,  fecttn.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housfw. 
ii.  v.  (1668)  135  When  your  Hemp  hath  been  twice  swingled, 
dryed  and  beaten,  you  shall  then  bring  it  to  the  heckle. 
1808  Char,  in  Ann.  A',^.  101  To  determine  . .  whether  long 
or  short  heckles  make  least  refuse  in  dressing  the  fiax. 
1863  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Mills  II.  197  [Baxter's]  machine 
of  h'  " 


consists  generally  of  six  gradations  of 


cldi 


BURNS  Kf.  to  II.  Parker  3  A  land  unknown  to 
prose  or  rhyme ;  Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  Muse's 
heckles,  la  1800  Rob  Roy  xii.  in  Child  Ballads  VH.  ccxxv. 
246/1  He  was  a  hedge  unto  his  friends,  A  heckle  to  his 
faes,  ladie. 

2.  The  long  shining  feathers  on  the  neck  of  cer- 
tain birds,  esp.  the  cock;    *•  HACKLE  sb.-  3. 

c  1450  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fal>.,  Sir  Chanticleer  58',  I  beheld 
your  fedderis  fair  and  gent,  Your  beike,  your  breist,  your 
Hckill  &  your  Came.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Kneis  xn.  Prol.  156 
Phebus  red  fowle.  .Oft  stroking  furth  his  hekkyll,  crawand 
cleir.  1893  Daily  News  8  Apr.  7/1  For  Guildersmalsen, 
January,  1795,  the  men  of  the  '  Forty  Twa  ',  were  rewarded 
with  '  the  glorious  red  heckle  '  or  vulture  plume,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  Black  Watch. 
b.  To  set  up  (one's)  heckle.  See  HACKLE  s/>.-  }b. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Ansui.  to  Darel  79  If.  .you  begin 
(like  a  cowardlie  crauen)  so  soone  to  set  vp  the  heckle. 

3.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly;  =  HACKLE  sb.'-  4. 
Also  hccklc-fy. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Heckle.. PL  fly,  for  angling,  dressed 
merely  with  a  cock's  feather.  1825  BROCKETT,  Heckle, 
Heckle-flee,  an  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

4.  One  who  heckles.     See  HECKLE  v.  3.  Se. 
1830  Gu.rLa-wrie_  T.  iv.  xi.  11849)  '83  What  was  the  use 

of  argolbargoling  with  such  a  heckle  ? 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  heckle-maker,  -pin,  tooth 
(sense  i);    heckle-fly  (sense  2 ) ;    heckle-headed  adj. 
To  be  on  the  heckle-pins,  to  be  in  painful  anxiety 
or  uneasiness. 

1:1450  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.,  Lion  Sr  Mouse  32  His  hude 

of  skarlet,  bordowrit  with  silk.  In  hekle  wyss  vntill  hisgiidill 

doun.  1483  Catli.  Angl.  181/1  (MS.  Al  Hekylle  makcre,  ma- 

taxarius.     1770  in  A.  N.  Palmer  H'rcjckam  (1893)  Introd. 

ii  One  heckel-maker.   £1785  J.  Thompson's  Man  15  Crook. 

lacked,    heckle-headed  ..  lap-lugged,    ill-haired.      1808-18 

JIN  s.v.  Hicklev.,   T,<  cmne  ,>'er  the  hnkli-pins,  to 

)  i-ly  examined.    1835  URE  I'liilos.  Mannf.  209  [They] 

i   their  heckle  pointi  radially  from  their"  axes.      1863 

SIR  W.   FAIRBAIIN  Mills  II.  198  The  short  .  .  fibres  . .  are 

taken  out  by  the  heckle  teeth.     IbiJ.,  The  bite  of  the  holder 

is  quite  close  up  on  the  points  of  the  heckle-pins.     1872  C. 

/•'.'r  tli,'  A'rV/^xix,  The  poor  lad  was  on  heckle-pins. 

Heckle,  dial.  var.  of  HICKWALL. 


HECKLE. 

Heckle  (he'k'l),  v.  Forms  :  5  hekel,  -ylle, 
-le,  5-6  heckel(l,  (hecle),  6-  heckle,  [f.  prec. 
sb. ;  cf.  HACKLE,  HATCHEL  vbs.] 

1.  trans.  To  dress  (flax  or  hemp)  with  a  heckle, 
to  split  and  straighten  out  the  fibres  ;   =  HACKLE  z>.3 

c  1440   Promp.    Parv.    234  i     Hekelyn,    mataxo,       1530 
PALSGR.  582/2  My  father  was  a  hosyer  and  my  mother  dyd 
heckell  flaxe.     1533  [see  HATCHEL  v.  i  o,  quot.  1398].     1616 
SURFL.  ft  MARKH.  Country  b'arme  567   Heckle  it  through 
a  finer  heckle,  then  spinne  it.    1794  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk    > 
(1797!  122  The  buyer  heckles  it  [the  hemp],  .he  makes  it  into    , 
two  or  three  sorts  :  long  strike ^  short,  strike^  and  full  tmv.     '• 
1835  URE  P kilos.  Manuf.  213  A   system  of  machines  for    , 
scutching  and  heckling  flax  was  specified  by  patent  ..  in 
July-  1833. 

b.  transf.    To  scratch. 

1508  DUNBAR   Tna  Mariit   Wemen    107  With  his  hard    : 
hurcheone  skyn  sa  heklis  he  my  chekis. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  undergo  heckling. 

'733  P-  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.   153  This  Kind   of  Lint 
heckles  away  almost  to  nothing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appear-    i 
ance  very  fine. 

3.  trans.  To  catechize  severely,  with  a  view  to    | 
discover  the  weak  points  of  the  person  interrogated.    I 
Long  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  public  questioning 
of  parliamentary  candidates.      Also  absol. 

1808-25  JAMTKSON,  To  Heckle,  2.  To  tease  with  questions, 
to  examine  severely.  1880  Punch  28  Aug.,  To  heckle  with 
questions  and  bother  with  Bogeys  Appear  the  Fourth  Party's 
preposterous  rules.  1886  Leeds  Mercury  12  Mar.  5/2  The 
audience  proceeded  to  *  heckle  '  him  in  a  way  dear  to  Scotch 
constituencies.  1891  E.  W.  GOSSE  Gossip  in  Library  xxiii. 
298  On  the  hustings,  Lord  John  Manners  was  a  good  deal 
heckled. 

f  4.  intr.  To  wrangle.     Cf.  HAGOLK  v.  2.   Obs. 

1596  J.  MELVILL  Diary  ( Wodrow  Soc.)  302  And  ther  they 
heckled  on,  till  all  the  hous  and  clos  baith  hard  much  of  a 
large  hour. 

5.  trans.  To  'dress',  chastise,  dial. 

1828  Craven  Dieil.t  Heckle,  to  beat,  to  chastise.  1855 
ROBINSON  IV hit  by  Gloss, ,  A  Heckling,  a  scolding  under- 
gone ;  the  ordeal  of  being  '  called  over  the  coals '. 

Hence  He  ckled  ppl.  a.,  dressed  (as  flax1)  with  a 
heckle  ;  Hecklee  nonce-wd.,  one  who  undergoes 
heckling  or  hostile  interrogation ;  Heckling1  ppl. 
a.,  that  heckles. 

1863  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Mills  II.  198  Heckled  flax.  1888 
BESANT  If  err  Paulus  I.  296  '  Permit  me  one  more  ques-  ! 
tion  ',  this  heckling  Professor  continued.  1893  STEVENSON' 
Catriona  89  He  answered,  with  a  heckling  laugh.  1895 
Daily  Tel.  17  July  5/1  Asa  'hecklee'— if  the  term  be  per- 
missible—the Liberal  candidate  for  East  Fife  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 

He'ckleback.  [f-  HECKLE  sb. ;  cf.  HACKLK  sl>.~ 
j.]  Locnl  name  of  the  fifteen-spined  or  sea  stickle-    i 
back. 

1710  SIBBALD  Fife  11803)  128  (Jam.)  Our  fishers  call  it 
Stronachie  or  Heckleback. 

t  Heckled,  a.  Obs.  [?f.  HECKLED.  2.]  ?  Hav- 
ing a  border  or  fringe  like  the  heckle  of  a  cock. 

1:1450  HENRYSON    Test.   Cm.   244   His  hude  was  reid, 
heklit  atouir  his  croun.      a  1568  ?  LICHTOUN  Quhn  dvnttis 
drtniK  73  in  liannatyne  MS.    (1887)  291  Ane  heklit  hud    j 
maid  of  the  wyld  wode  sege  Trest  weill  this  pundlar  thocht    | 
him  no  manis  pege. 

Heckler  (he'kbi).     [f.  HECKLE  w. +  -BR'.] 

1.  A  dresser  of  flax  or  hemp. 

c  1440  Promp.  /'aru.  234/1  Hekdare,  trrata.ra/n'.r.  1720 
Land.  Gas.  No.  5882/10  Robert  Pickering,  Heckler.  1851 
MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  (1861)  II.  306  The  hecklers  or  flax- 
dressers,  can  unfold  '  a  tale  of  wo  '  on  this  subject. 

2.  One  who  severely  questions  another ;  spec,  one 
who  catechizes  a  parliamentary  candidate. 

1885  blanch.  Exam.  13  Oct.  5/2  A  lively  bout  between  . . 
the   Liberal  candidate  . .  and   some  hecklers  whom  he  en- 
countered at  Delph.     1889  Spectator  \f>  Nov.,  Mr.  Morley's    \ 
•heckler',  Mr.  Laidler,  who  signs  himself  !  Bricklayer*. 

t  He'Cklester.  06s.  rare.  [See  -STEE.]  A 
dresser  of  flax  or  hemp  :  originally  feminine. 

(-1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  795/9  UK  matatrix,  a  hekyl- 
aer[printed\\ok-].  ci48i  CAXTON  Dialogues  iii.  E.  T.  S.) 
44/40  Roherte  the  heklester  Hath  no  more  hempe.  And  hath 
lost  her  hekell. 

Heckling  (he-klirj),  vl>l.  sb.  The  action  of 
HECKLE  v. 

1.  The  splitting  and  separation  of  the  fibres  of 
flax  and  hemp. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  (W.  de  Worde)  xvn.  clx. 
708  VVyth  moche  brakyng,  heckelynge  [MS.  Boitl.  hechcl- 
inge]  and  robbyng.  hardes  ben  departyd  fro  the  substaunce 
of  hempe  and  of  flexe.  1618  Namorth  Hmisfh.  Bks. 
(Surtees)93  To  iij  women  for  heckling  ix  dayes,  ija  iij'1.  1863 
SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN  Mills  II.  197  Heckling,  .consists  in  effec-  ' 
tually  completing  the  process  commenced  in  scutching. 

2.  Severe  catechizing  or  cross-examination. 

1879  Sin  (',.  CAMPBI.LL  U'hite  tr  Black  in  U.  S.  245  There    '. 
was  no  opposition  and  no  heckling.     1888  Times  10  Oct.  5/1 
He  underwent  another  severe  heckling  to-day  before  zjifge 
tF instruction. 

3.  allrib.  and  Comb,    from  sense  i\  as  heckling- 
mac/iine,  -shop,  etc. 

1842  PtimyCycl.  XXII.  349/2  Machinery  for  spinning  tow 
.  .lias  a  different  heckling  apparatus.  1863  SIR  W.  FAIK- 
BAIRX  Mills  II.  197  Heckling  machines  are  various,  aci  onl- 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  flax.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natitr.  iii. 
(ed.  4)  50  The  boys  were  first  put  into  the  heckling  shop. 
1894  H.  SPEIGHT  XiMenlale  304  Many  of  the  old  '  heck- 
ling-iiiills  '  are  now.  .abandoned. 

He-okum-pe-ckum.     (See  quot.) 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  251  The  great  trout  fly 
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for  the  lakes,  known  through  all  the  South  of  Scotland  as 
the  llcckitm  Ptckmu.  1886  U'orU  25  Aug.  9  The  '  Xulu  ' 
and  the  '  heckum-peckum '  are  the  only  two  flies  for  the 
loch. 

Heckyl  1,  obs.  forms  of  HKOKI.K  sb. 

Hecseite,  obs.  form  of  H^CCEITY. 

I!  Hectare  (he-kte*j,  or  as  F.  (h)ekta-r).  Also 
hectar,  hecatare.  [K.,  irregularly  f.  Or.  (nar6v 
hundred  (see  HECTO-)  -f  ARE  j?.3,  ad.  L.  area.]  In 
the  Metric  system,  a  superficial  measure  containing 
100  ares,  or  2*471  acres. 

1810  Naval  Cliron.  XXIV.  301  Hectar,  square  hecto- 
meter. 1839  W.  CHAMBERS  Tour  Belgium  81/1  The  third . . 
contains  138  mines  in  an  extent  of  32,777  her: tares.  1881 
DARWIN  I' eg".  Hlmild  159  There  must  exist  133,000  living 
worms  in  a  hectare  of  land. 

Hectastyle,  crron.  form  of  HEXASTTLE. 

Hectic  (he*ktik\  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  a.  5 
etik(e,  5-6  etyk.e,  6  eticke,  ethyke,  hetique. 
&.  7  hecticke,  -ique,  7-8  hectick,  7-  hectic. 
[ad.  (through  Fr.)  late  L.  heetic-us,  a.  Gr.  (KTIKOS 
habitual,  hectic,  consumptive,  f.  «[£«  habit,  state  of 
body  or  mind.  The  earlier  forms  etik^  etc.,  were 
a.  OF.  ttique  (i3th  c.  in  Liitre"  =  It.,  Sp.  etico, 
Romanic  forms  from  hectic-its ;  the  later  agree  with 
F.  hectique  (Fare,  i6th  c.).] 

A.  adj. 

L  Belonging  to  or  symptomatic  of  the  bodily 
condition  or  habit:  applied  to  that  kind  of  fever 
which  accompanies  consumption  or  other  wasting 
diseases,  and  is  attended  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
hot  dry  skin. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  viz.  xxxv.  (1495^  248  The 
feuer  etyk  hurtyth  and  greuyth  the  sadde  membres.  1562 
TURNER  Herbal  n.  103  a,  In  consumyng  agues  which  ar 
called  hectice.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xlix.  71  Such  as  are 
fallen  into  Consumtions  and  Feuer  Hetiques.  1604  R.  CAW- 
DREY  Table  Alf/t.,  I/ectickc,  inflaming  the  hart,  and  soundest 
parts  of  the  bodie.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Ectig-ue^  Thence  is 
a  feuer  called  Hecticke,  when  it  hath  possessed  all  parts  of 
the  bodie,  without  any  alteration  in  it  selfe.  1719  QUINCV 
P/tys.  Diet,,  Hectick.  .it  is  only  joined  to  that  kind  of  Fever 
which  is  slow  and  continual,  and  ending  in  a  Consumption. 
1807-26  S.  Cooi'ER  First  Lines  S/irg,  led.  5)  34  Hectic  fever 
is  more  or  less  remittent,  but  never  wholly  intermittent. 
b.  Belonging  to  or  symptomatic  of  this  fe^er. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  541  No  hectique  disposition  upon 
the  body  so  sapes  away  the  strength  thereof.  1651  DAVENANT 
Gondibert  n.  v.  (R.)  The  hectick  heate  Of  Oswald's  blood 
doubled  their  pulses'  pace.  1807  CRAHHK  Par.  Reg.  in.  923 
All  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew  :  They  calPd  it 
hectic  ;  'twas  a  fiery  flush.  1831  BRFWSTER  Nat .  Magic 
xili.  118331  326  This  action  on  the  lungs,  .oppresses  them 
with  a  hectic  cough.  1885  EDNA  LYALL  Gold.  Days  I.  x.  283 
Like  the  hectic  beauty  of  one  dying  of  consumption. 
C.  Affected  with  hectic  fever ;  consumptive. 

1664  Phil.  Trans,  I.  24  All  of  them  in  time  ..  become 
parahtick  and  dye  hectick.  1771  SMOLLETT  HUJH/I/I.  Cl. 
(1820)  zoo  Thin,  puny,  yellow,  hectic  figures.  1850  K.INGSLEY 
Alt.  Locke  iv,  A  pretty,  hectic  girl  of  sixteen.  1860  PIESSE 
Lai'.  Chem,  Wonders  54  Many  young  people  with  hectic 
cheeks. 

2.  fig'  a.  Wasting,  consuming,  b.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  hectic  flush. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  (1634)  495  All  enjoying*  are  not 
alike.  There  are  some  hecticke.  faint  and  languishing  ones. 
1819  SHELLEY  Ode  W.  II T hid  4  The  leaves..  Yellow,  and 
black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red.  1826  MHS.  HEMANS  For. 
Snuct.  n.  xii.  Day's  last  hectic  blush.  1886  DOWDEN  Shelley 
I.  iii.  99  Thrill  with  vehement  and  hectic  feeling. 

t  3.  In  etymological  sense  :  Habitual,  constitu- 
tional. Obs. 

1641  MILTON  C/t.  Goi't.  n,  iii.  11851;  162  That  hectick  dis- 
position to  evill,  the  source  of  all  vice.  1654  H.  L'Ksi  RANGE 
Ckas,  I  (1655)  5  He  seemed  naturally  to  affect  a  majestique 
carelesnesse,  which  was  so  hectique,  so  habitual  in  him 
as  [etc.]. 

B.  sh.  (ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.)  1.  A  hectic  fever. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvi.  v.   (Tollem.  MS.\  It 

helpeb  tisik  and  etik.  6*1400  I.anfrancs  (  h-tirg.  279  Or 
|>e  patient  falle  intoetikis.  1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  37  b,  He  is 
in  an  eticke  or  a  consumption.  1602  SHAKS,  Hum.  iv.  iii. 
68  Like  the  Hecticke  in  my  blood  he  rages,  And  thou  must 
cure  me.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  n.  88  In 
them  that  have  the  consumption,  the  lungs  especially  ate 
affected,  and  the  whole  body  in  hecticks.  1845  BUDD  Dis. 
Liver  237  She  had  much  hectic  and  sweating. 

b-A- 

£•1430  LYDC.  SEsn/>  iii.  26  in  /Fi-rrigx  Archiv  LXXXV. 
25  With  suche  false  etykes  many  man  is  shent.  1647  Cast' 
Kingdom  2  This  heat  of  Presbytery  proved  . .  an  Hectiipu: 
in  the  body  Politique  of  Scotland.  1742  VOCN-G  A7.  7V/.  iv. 
77  Wishing,  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool.  1879  GEO. 
ELIOT  '/'/tt'i>.  Such  30,  I  have  often  had  the  fools'  hectic  of 
wishing  about  the  unalterable. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  hectic  fever ;  a  con- 
sumptive person. 

(71653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll ii.  126  The  Hecticke  has  y    Day 
To  cease  in,  but  drinks  Marrow.     1687  WILLIS  Tiur- 
in  Harl.  Misc.  (1808)  I.  587  As  for  hecticks,  they  are  com- 
monly of  a  fine  texture  of  body,    c  1800  K.  WHITE  Time  n»2 
The  hectic,  lull'd  On  Death's  lean  arm  to  rest. 

3.  A  hectic  flush;  transf.  a  flush  or  heightened 
colour  on  the  cheek  ;  alsoy^. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  I.  17  (Monk  Calais),  A 
hectic  of  a  moment  pass'd  across  his  cheek.  1847  DF. 
QUINCKY  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  xvi.  (1853)  4r  One  man's  check 
kindled  with  the  hectic  of  sudden  iuy.  1890  W.  C.  Russia  L 
Ocean  Trag.  III.  xxxii.  193  Overhead  the  sky  had  fainted 
into  a  sickly  hectic. 


HECTOMETRE. 

Hectical  (he-ktikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -AI,.] 
=  HECTIC  «.  ;  lit.  and  fig.  i 

1614  WOTTON  Let,  to  Sir  E,  Bacon  8  June  in  Reliq.  M'ot- 
ton.  11685)  433,  I  will  keep  it  from  being  hectical.  1626 
JACKSON  Creed  vm.  xii.  §  6  Hecticall,  pestilentiall.  or  other 
feevers.  1765  HUXHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  8  With  the 
thin,  tender,  and  hectical,  it  seldom  agrees.  1806  Med. 
*}rnl.  XV.  568  The  hectical  symptoms  precluded  all  hopes 
.  .from  the  trial  of  any  other  means. 

Hence  He  ctically  adv. 

1761  JOHNSON  AscJtam  Wks.  IV.  635  He  was  for  some 
years  hectically  feverish. 

t  Hective,  a.  Obs.  [Altered  from  HECTIC,  or 
corresp.  Fr.f  after  adjs.  in  -IVE,  as  COSTIVE.]  •» 
HECTIC  a. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Pareys  Chirurg.  x.  xxxi.  (1678)  261  An 
hective  Fever  \.la  jievre  hectique]  easily  follows  upon  these 
kinds  of  Wounds.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  Sf.  i.  ii.  s? 
Being  guilty  of  no  Greek,  and  being  demanded  why  it  uiis 
called  an  hective  fever;  because,  saith  he,  of  an  Kecking 
cough  which  ever  attendeth  that  disease.  1709  STEELE 
Tatler  No.  34  F  5  Of  a  very  spare  and  hective  Constitution. 

Hecto-,  beet-,  a  non  -etymological  contraction 
of  Gr.  txoro?  hundred,  first  nsed  as  a  combining 
form  in  French  words,  esp.  in  the  Metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  to  express  a  hundred  times 
the  unit. 

Hectocotyl,  -e  (hektok^-til);  also  in  L.  form 
hectocotylus.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  Hectocotylits, 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  what  he  took  for  a  genus 
of  parasitic  worms  (see  def.  below),  f.  HECTO-  +  Gr. 
KOTV\T}  small  cup,  hollow  thing  (cf.  COTYLE  2  b).] 

A  modified  arm  in  male  dibranchiate  Cephalo- 
pods,  which  serves  as  a  generative  organ,  and  in 
some  species  is  detached  and  remains  in  the  pallial 
cavity  of  the  female;  in  this  position  formerly  mis- 
taken for  a  parasite,  to  which  the  name  Hectocotylus 
octopodis  was  given  by  Cuvier. 

1854  WOODWARD  Afollitsca  (1856)  65  Dr.  Albert  Knlttker 
has  suggested  that  the  real  males  . .  are  the  hcctocotyles^ 
previously  mistaken  for  parasitic  worms.  The  hectocotyle 
of  octopus  granulafns  was  described  by  Cuvier,  who 
obtained  several  specimens  from  octopods  captured  in  the 
Mediterranean.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  538 
The  male  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  Hectocotylus, 

Hence  Hectoco'tylize  v.  trans.,  (a]  to  convert  or 
modify  into  a  hectocotyle ;  (A)  to  impregnate  with 
a  hectocotyle.  Hectocotyliza  tion,  the  process  of 
hectocoUlizing.  Hectoco'tylism,  the  formation 
of  a  hectocotyle. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Zool.  272  The  arm  so  affected,  .is  said  to 
be  '  hectocotylised  '.      1877   HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anitit.  viii. 
530   The   male   CephaJopods    are   distinguished  . .  by    the 
asymmetry  of  their  arms,  one  or  more  of  which,  on  one  side, 
are  peculiarly  modilied,  or  hectocotylised.     Ibid.  534  There 
is  thus  a  kind  of  hectocotylisation   in  the  Tetrabranchiata. 
1878    BELL   Gegenbaitr* s    Camp.    Anat.   327   This    '  hecto- 
cutylised  arm '  is  not  developed,  as  are  the  others,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  free  gemmation,  but  it  is  formed  in  a  vesicle,  from 
which  it  is  not  let  loose  till  it  is  mature.     Ibid.  386  Hecto- 
cotylism  is  the  cause  therefore  of  a  functional  adaptation. 

Hectogramme,  -gram  (he-ktogrsem).  [ad. 
F.  hectogramme  \  gkt^gram '. :  see  HEI  TO-  and 
GRAMME,  GUAM.]  In  the  Metric  system,  a  weight 
containing  100  grammes,  or  3'52  oz.  avoirdupois. 

1810  Naval  C /iron.  XXIV.  302  Hectogram  =  3  oz.  2  gros. 
12-1  gr. 

Hectograph  (he'kugrnf),  sb.  Also  hekto-. 
[f.  HECTO-  +  (jr.  -yptxpos  writing.]  An  apparatus 
for  multiplying  copies  of  writing  :  -  CHBOMO- 
GRAPH  2.  Also  applied  to  the  process  of  taking 
copies  by  means  of  this. 

1880  Printing  Times  15  Feb.  43/2  A  multiplying  process 
based  upon  the  use  of  the  glue  plate . .  used  in  the  hektograph 
and  other  similar  processes.  1882  Times  13  Feb.,  The 
manner  in  which  the  political  '  hectograph'  manufactures, 
reproduces,  and  multiplies  '  public  opinion  '.  1884  Standard 
6  May,  The  police  discovered  the  first  number  of  a  new 
.Socialist  paper,  .printed  by  hectograph. 

Hence  Hectograph  v.  trans.,  to  reproduce  by 
means  of  the  hectograph  ;  Hectogra  phic  a .,  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  the  hectograph. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Apr.  i/i  The  hektographed  resolu- 
tions of  executive  committees.  Ibid.  27  May  7/2  By  means 
of  hectographic  placards.  1800  Times  27  Mar.  5,4  They 
had  helped  to  hectograph  this  address  to  the  Russian 
people. 

Hectoid  (he-ktoid),  a.  [irreg.  f.  HECT-IC  +  -OID.] 
Of  a  hectic  appearance. 

1871  W.  A.  HAMMOND  Nervous  Sysf.  I.  xvi.  (Cent.),  The 
skin  was  red  with  a  hectoid  flush. 

Hectolitre,  -liter  (he-ktolftaj).  [F.  hecto- 
litre [fktfllftr)  :  see  HECTO-  and  LITRE.]  In  the 
Metric  system,  a  measure  of  capacity  containing 
100  litres,  or  3-531  cubic  feet,  or  about  2|  bushels. 

1810  Naval  Ctuon.  XXIV.  301  Hectolittre-2-92p3  cubic 
feet.  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  69.  448  A  hectolitre  con- 
tains a  trifle  more  than  a  three-bushel  English  corn-sack. 
1891  Daily  Xws  31  Oct.  2/3  Russia  has  usually  a  crop  of 
about  200  million  hectolitres  of  oats. 

Hectometre,   -meter   (he-ktormior.     [F. 

hectoniftre  fgktomgtr) :    see   HECTO-   and   METRE.] 
In  the  Metric  system,  a  measure  of  length  contain- 
ing 100  metres,  or  328-089  feet. 
1810  A'ar'<i/  Cliron.  XXIV.  301  Hectometer,  loo  M.     1869 
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HECTOR. 

Roscr  M  24  The  multiple-;  of  the  metre  ..  are 

called  decamciro,  hectometre-,  and  kilometres. 

Hector  he-ktui  ,  si'.  [L.  /ArA>r,  Gr.  "Ewroup, 
son  of  rriam  and  Hecuba,  husband  of  Andromache, 
'  the  prop  or  stay  of  Troy  '  ;  in  origin,  as  adj.  itcrup 
=  holding  fast.  I  *x*tv  to  have,  hold.] 

1.  Name  of  a  Trojan  hero  celebrated  in  the  Iliad  ; 
hence  trans/.  A  valiant  warrior  like  Hector. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higdtn  (Rolls1  II.  255  }if  we  wil  mene 
\at  |>ey  beeb..  hardy,  we  clepe^  hem  H(ctcrts.  1525  LD. 
REKXERS  Frcnss.  II.  cxliii.  (R.)  Thus  he  [Duglas]  went 
euer  forwarde  lyke  a  hardy  Hector.  1548  HALL  Chron.  t 
Htn.  VI,  164  b,  Thys  English  Hector  and  marcial  flower. 
1598  SH\KS.  Mcrrv  Si'-  i.  iii-  i-'  Said  I  well  «1.  '.illy  If.  • 
1621-51  BL-RTOX  Anat.  Mel.  'I'o  Kdr.  167':,'  iS'i  Every 
Nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars  and  Alexanders, 

2.  A   swaggering    fellow;    a   swash-  buckler  ;    a 
braggart,  blusterer,  bully. 

(Frequent  in  the  second  half  of  the  i7th  c.  ;  applied  spec. 
to  a  set  of  disorderly  young  men  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London.  Cf.  '  Bully  Hector'  1598  in  i.) 

1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A*.  Papers  (Camdeni  II.  256  The 
Earle  uf  An^lesie  and  his  two  Hectors  upon  Sunday  morn- 
ing last  fought  a  duell  with  Collonel  Dlllan  .  .  and  two  Irishe 
Captains  .  .  His  Lordships  Hectors  had  no  hurt,  and  y" 
Iri-he  came  of  untoucht.  (11658  CLEVELAND  To  the  Hec- 
tors i  You  Hectors  !  tame  Professors  of  the  Sword  !  1693 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret.  11857)  III.  2  On  Sunday  night  last  3 
hectors  came  out  of  a  tavern  in  Holborn,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  and  began  to  break  windows,  a  1716  BLACKALL  ll'ks. 
I.  333  Surely  this  blustering  Hector  is  not  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Adam.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  361  The 
Minis  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  and 
the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded  by  the  Scourers. 

3.  Name  of  a  species  of  butterfly  (Papilzo  Hector}. 
1863  Woon  lllustr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  508  The  Hector  forms 

a  fine  contrast  to  the  preceding  insect  [the  Sarpedon],  its 
colours  being  almost  wholly  black  and  flaming  crimson. 

Hence  Hecto  rean,  -ian  a.  [f.  L.  Hectore-us  + 
-AN],  belonging  to  Hector.  He'ctorism,  the 
quality  or  practice  of  a  hector  or  bully.  He'ctorly 
a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  hector,  blustering,  insolent. 
He'ctorship,  a  trait  characteristic  of  a  hector. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xvin.  18  Warn'd  to  shun  Hectorean 
force  in  vain.  1673  O.  W  \LKER  Edttc.  (1677)  82  Men  mis- 
like  a  vice  for  a  seemingly-Hke  but  really-contrary  virtue  — 
;  iri-me  for  valour.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig. 
Appeal  ii.  15  A  desperate  Principle  of  Hectorisrn.  1676 
SHADWELL  \'irtuoso\\.  i.  \Vks,  1,1720)  375  My  wife  with  a 
nectorly  fellow  here  !  a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1686  III. 
xxxi.  336  Presumptuous  transgression  of  God's  law,  (Hec- 
torly  profanene^s  .  1858  C\RLYLE  fredk.  Gf.  in.  x.  (1872) 
I  108  His  other  Hectorships  I  will  forget. 

Hector  (he-ktoa),  v.     ff.  prec.  sb.  (sense  2).] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  hector  or  bully  ;   to  brag, 
bluster,  domineer.     Also,  to  hector  it. 

1660  HICKKRINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  80  For  which  he  needs 
not  venture  life  nor  limb,  Nor  Hector  it,  nor  list  under  Sir 
Hugh.  1681  —  Def.  Fitllivood's  Leges  An°li%  5  While  I 
hector  and  rant  and  call  names.  1723  SWIFT  Stella  at 
Wood-Park  6  Don  Carlos  made  her  chie  (direct  or,  That  she 
might  o'er  the  servants  hector.  1764  FOOTE  J/ojw  of  G.  \. 
(1783)  25  She  does  now  and  then  hector  a  little.  1863 
M  i  v  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  vi.  145  John  not  only  allows 
himself  to  be  bamboozled,  but  .  .  to  be  hectored  over.  1882 
Miss  IJRADDON  Mt.  Royal  III.  vii.  141  He  blustered  and 
hectored  as  of  old. 

2.  trans.  To  intimidate  by  bluster  or  threats  ;  to 
domineer  over  ;  to  bully  ;  to  bring  or  force  out  of 
or  into  something  by  threats  or  insolence. 

1664  PKPYS  Diary  22  Feb.,  Our  King  did  openly  say  .. 
that  he  would  not  be  hectored  out  of  his  right  and  pre- 
eminencys  by  the  King  of  France.  1670  DRYDEN  Conq. 
Granada  n.  i,  But  [Fortune]  she's  a  drudge,  when  hector'd 
by  the  Brave.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  11840]  27  You 
shan't  be  hectored  by  him.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x. 
viii,  \Ve  are.  .not  to  be  hectored,  and  bullied,  and  beat  into 
Compliance.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Tra-.>.  II.  37,  I  was 
hectored  and  lectured  in  my  own  green-room.  1850  — 
Mahomet  xxiii.  (1853)  r3i  But  suffers  himself  to  be  ..  hec- 
tored out  of  his  crafty  policy. 

Hence  He'ctoring-  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;  also 
He  ctorer,  one  who  hectors. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud.  n.  1.352  The  Hect'ring  Kill-Cow  Her- 
cules,  1^678  CUDWORTH  Intell.Syst.  176  Ranting  and  hector- 
ing atheists.  1788  T.  JEFFEKSON  H'rit.  (18591  '*•  443  A  mere 

iece  of  hectoring  to  frighten  Russia.     1817  J.  F.  COOPER 

rairie  I.  xn.  175  Ah  !  you  are  a  hectorer  with  the  boys, 
when  need  calls  !  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  i,  He  grew  a 
little  insolent,  [and]  said  rude  things  in  a  hectoring  tone. 

HectOStere  Uie'kt0stl«i,  Fr.  gkt<?st|r).  [F. 
hectosttre  :  see  HECTO-  and  STERE.]  In  the  Metric 
system,  a  measure  of  capacity  containing  100  steres, 
or  5531  -65  cubic  feet.  (Little  used  even  in  I 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hecup,  obs.  form  of  HICCUP. 

Hed,  hedd(e:  see  HEAD,  HEED,  HIDE  zv 

Hedder,  obs.  form  of  HEATHER,  HITHER. 

Heddir,  obs.  form  of  ADDER. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  97  Def  heddir  stuppend  her  ;eris. 

Heddle  'he-d'!).^.  Weaving.  Also6  hedel  1  e. 
Sc.  heidle,  8-9  hiddle,  9  ?  dial,  haddle.  [app. 
:-OE.  *htfcdl,  earlier  form  of  htfeld  :  see 
HEALD.]  \nplural,  The  small  cords  (or  in  recent 
use,  wires)  through  which  the  warp  is  passed  in  a 
loom  after  going  through  the  reed,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  warp  threads  are  separated  into  twi> 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  bear- 
ing the  weft. 
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A  leaf  of  heddles  consists  of  a  set  of  parallel  cords  of  the 
width  of  the  webs  ^t  etched  vertically  between  two  horizon- 
tal >hafts  of  wood,  and  forming  in  their  centre  loops  or  eyes 
through  which  the  warp-threads  \ 

1513  DOUGLAS  ,'Eneis  vn.  i.  29  With  subtell  slais  and  hir 
heidlis  [1553  hedeles]  sle,  Rych  len^e  wobbis  natly  weiffis 
sche.  1523  SKKLTON  Garl.  Lanrel  791  To  weve  in  the 
stoule  some  were  full  preste.  With  -laiis,  with  tatcllis,  with 
hedellis  well  drt^t.  1792  A.ADAM  Rom.  Antiq.  523  TIie 
principal  parts  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called 
the  Caam  or  Hiddles,  composed  of  eyed  or  hooked  threads 
through  which  the  warp  passe*.  1831  G.  R.  PORTER  Sum 
Mann/.  215  The  depression  of  each  treadle  will  corre- 
spondingly influence  the  position  of  its  heddle.  1875  Ure^s 
nict.  Arts  III.  979  In  every-  species  of  weaving,  .the  whole 
difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced,  either  by  the 
ion  in  which  the  threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into 
the  heddles,  or  by  the  succession  in  which  those  heddles 
are  moved  in  the  working. 

b.  Cowb.ta.$hedd/e-btatn<~wak£r,'thrtadt-t^'fhc, 
-yarn\  heddle-eye,  -hook,  -lever:  see  quots. 

1794  A.  MARTIN  Agric.  Snrv.  Renfr.  257  (Jam.)  Heddles 
..are  made  of  very  strong  thread  called  heddle-tuine. 
1852  Ai'i'LF/roN-  Diet.  Mfch.  257  The  heddle-beam.  1864 
W.LMIR,  Heddle-eye^  the  eye  or  loop  formed  in  each 
heddle  to  receive  a  warp-thread.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecft.t 
//eti'ile-htwk,  a  hook  used  in  heddling  the  warp-threads. 
1885  ( '..  A.  GRIERSON  llihar  Peas.  Life  74  Heddle-levers  . . 
the  upper  levers  to  which  the  heddles  are  attached. 

Hence  Heddle  v.  trans.,  to  draw  (warp-threads) 
through  the  eyes  of  a  heddle. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Heddling.     1875  [see  b  above]. 

Heddre,  var.  EDDRE  Obs.,  bloodvessel,  vein. 

a  1300  I'ox  ff  Wolf  43  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  59  Hy  ne 
mi^tte  non  lengour  libe,  Eote  here  heddre  were  i-take. 

fHede.  Obs.  Also  hed.  [ME.  hedei-QTL. 
type  *hsedu  (ace.  hxde]  fem.,  beside  had  masc. ; 
corresp.  to  MHG.  heit  fem.,  OHG.  hait.  heit,  m. 
andf.,  'person, order,  rank,  position*, Goth. haidiis^ 
masc.,  '  manner,  way  '.  See  HAD  sb.,  -HEAD  suffix.] 

1.  Rank,  order,  condition,  quality. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21220  [Barnabas]  wan  vn-to  pe  apostlis 
hede.  Ibid.  21700  Suld  haf  be  preistes  hede  wit  dome. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1103  Blode  rede  was  his  stede,  His  aktone 
and  his  other  wede,  His  cote  of  the  same  hede. 

2.  By  entering  into  combination  with  qualifying 
adj.,  or  with  sb.,  it   became  a   suffix,  ME.  -hede, 
mod.Eng.  -head,  Sc.  -heid:  see  -HEAD. 

,11100  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  Jhirh  heora  druncen  hed  on 
an  mht  for  taernde  ba  cyrce.  c  1350  C,en.  fy  Ex.  56  On 
mi^t  and  on  godfulhed.  Ibid.  1852  Sichem  tok  hire  maiden- 
hed.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6949  (Gott. '  His  sone  Elyazar  was 
neist,  And  bar  be  state  of  his  fadir  hede.  c  1440  HYLTON 
Sea  fa  Per/.  (1494)  n.  xlvi,  The  fairhede  of  angels.  1535 
COVERDALE  Zfch.  xi.  14  The  brotherheade  betuixte  luda 
and  Israel.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.i  54  Chyldheid. 

Hede,  obs.  form  of  HEAD,  HKKJ>. 

Hedell,  Heden,  obs.  ff.  HIDEL,  HEATHEN. 

Hedenbergite(he'denba.igait\  Min.  [Named 
by  Berzelius.  1819,  after  l.udwig  Hedenberg:  see 
-ITE.]  A  black  crystalline  variety  of  PYROXEXK. 

1822  CLE. -XVELANH  .Win.  615  Hedenbergite.  .occurs  in  masses 
composed  of  shining  plates.  1868  I>ANA  J//«.  (ed.  5)  215 
Iron-lime  pyroxene  ;  hedenbergite. 

Hedeous,  -ows,  obs.  forms  of  HIDEOUS. 

Heder  'hrcbi).  dial.  Also  6-7  hidder,  8 
heeder.  [f.  HE  +  (?>DEER  :  cf.  SHEDER.]  A  male 
sheep  ;  spec,  one  from  eight  or  nine  months  old  till 
its  first  shearing. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  211  He  would  haue  de- 
uoured  both  hidder  &  shidder  \gloss.  He  &  she,  Male  and 
Female].  1633  J.  FISHER  Fuimns  Troes  in.  ix.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XII.  507  Hidder,  eke,  and  shidder.  1799  A.  YOUNG 
Agric.  Line.  23,5  (E.  D.  S.)  They  are  forced  to  sell  their 
heeders,  and  joist  their  sheeders  in  the  spring.  1851  Jrnl. 
R.  -  \ffric.  Soc.  XII.  n.  533  A  lamb  eight  or  nine  months  old, 
and  until  his  first  shearing,  is  called  a  *  heder'  or  'sneder'. . 
or  'lamb-hog'.  Ibid.  341  The  '  heder1  hogs  being  grazed  on 
the  seeds,  and  the  'sheders1  on  grass. 

Heder,  obs.  form  of  HTTHEK. 

HederaceOHS  (heder^-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  hederace- 
liSj  f.  hedcra  ivy.]  Pertaining  or  allied  to  ivy. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  HedtrtKtottt.  -  >f  or  belonging  to  Ivy. 
1755  in  JOHNSON.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Hedera'ceously  adv.,  after  the  manner 
of  ivy. 

1683  Phil.  Trans.  XIII.  107  Many  several  sorts  growing 
up  Hederaciously  together. 

Hederal  he-deral\  a.  [f.  L.  heder-a  ivy  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ivy. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.  s.v.,  The  Hederal  Crown  or  Gar- 
land was  given  to  Poets,  and  excellent  Musitians.  1706  in 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1721  in  BAILEY.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hederated  ;he-deVtKi;i,  a.  [f.  L.  hedcrat-ns 
in  same  sense  :  i".  hcdera  ivy)  +  -ED.]  Adorned  or 
crowned  with  ivy. 

rt  1661  FULLER  H'orthies,  Yorkshire  MI.  (1662)  207  He 
[Gower]  appeareth  there  neither  laureated  nor  hederated 
Poet.. but  only  rosated,  having  a  Chaplet  of  four  Roses 
about  his  head. 

Hederic  hKle'rik),<7.  Chem.  [f.I,./iedcr-a\v\  + 
-1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ivy ;  as  in  Hederic  acid. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  138  Hederic  acid,  an 
acid  contained,  according  \  -:m.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix. 

62)  in  the  seeds  of  ivy  (fftdtra  ///•//>) . .  It  appears  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  lanmc  a- kU.  1886  Sid.  .Yor.  Le.i.t 
//f</<  esfl  liitti-r  cry^taN.  soluble 

in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 


HEDGE 
Hederi'ferous,  <z-  [f- L.  ?u\km  ivy  +  -FERODS.] 

Hearing  or  producing  ivy. 

1656  in  HL'U'M  i'tloswgr.    1711  in  BAILKY.    In  mod    ! 

He'deriforni,  a.     [ad.  medical  L.  hederifonn- 

is.  f.  hcdera  ivy  +  forma  :  >ee  -FoBM.  Cf.  F.  hidt~ 
riforme.]  Resembling  ivy. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,  s.v.  /  Vi«,  Hedertform  rein,  a 
certaine  veine  which  passes  down  along  by  the  sides  of  the 
worn!).  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hederi'gerent,  a.  [f.  L.  Meriger  ivy-bear- 
ing +  -K.NT,  after  L.  gerent-em  bearing.]  Bearing 
or  wearing  ivy. 

1871   M.  COLLINS  Mry.  <y  Merch,  III.  iii.  96  The  hederi- 

ferent  Maenad^  of  old.     a  1876  —    Th.  in  nty  Card.  (1880) 
.  269  Nymphs,  hederigerant,  wine  that's  refrigerant, 
are  the  Joy  of  the  poets  and  gods. 

Hederine  vhe'd^roin).  Chem.  [mod.  f.  L.  he- 
dera  ivy  -f  -INK  ;  in  F.  h{d£rine^\  A  bitter  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  ivy. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  138. 

Hence  Hederi  nic-  Hederic  (acid). 

Hedero'se,  a.  [ad.  L.  hcdcrosus^  f.  hedtra 
ivy  :  see  -OSE.] 

1727  BAII.F.Y  vol.  II,  Hederose,  full  of  Ivy.    In  mod.  Diets. 

Hedge  vhedj),  sb.  Forms :  i  *hecg  dat. 
hegge),  3-6  hegge, 4  kegg,  5-6  hege,  6  Sc.  haige, 
5  hedche,  7  hedg,  4-  hedge  ;  £.  4-6  heg.  [OE. 
*hggt  h$gg  str.  fem.,  corresp.  to  EFris. 
MDu.  hegghet  Du.  hfgget  hc%,  OHG.  heg^a* 
(MHG.  hegge,  hecke,  Cler.  hecke}  :-OTeut.  V  _ 
a  deriv.  of  the  same  root  as  OE.  haza  HAW 
and  hege  HAY  st>.~  Cf.  also  HAG  sb.-] 

1.  A  row  of  bushes  or  low  trees  (e.g.  hawthorn, 
or  privet1  planted  closely  to  form  a  boundary  be- 
tween pieces  of  land  or  at  the  sides  of  a  road :  the 
usual  form  of  fence  in  England. 

A  hedge  is  called  quiekset  or  dead  according  as  it  is  planted 
of  living  or  dead  plants.  iSee  these  adjs.) 

785  Charter  in  Cart.  Sa.r.  (Birch)  I.  339  ALl  baere  lange 
hegge  snde.  855  ( '.  /•-.  Chron.  an.  547  He  ^etimbrade 
Bebban  burh,  sy  wars  *erost  mid  hegge  be  tined.  a  1250 
Qivl  ff  Night.  17  pc  mhtegale  ..  sat  up  one  faire  boje  ..In 
ore  waste  picke  hegge.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  211  Hii  come 
among  narwe  heggys.  c  1330  R.  BRI'SNE  Chron.  II 'ace 
(Rollsi  16428  Any  leues  or  rotes  sep,  t>at  henged  on  heg  or 
on  heb.  1382  WVCLIK  Eccl.  x.  8  Who  scatereth  the  hegg 
[1388  hegge],  1382  —  Mark  xii.  i  A  man  plauntide  a  vync- 
^erd,  and  puttide  aboute  an  hegge.  c  1440  Pnnnf>.  Pa>r: 
232/1  Hedge  i,A".,  .V.  hegge1,  scfies.  1481  CAXTON  Rtyitard 
xxx.  (Arb.)  75  The  serpent  stode  in  an  hedche.  1483 
Angl.  i So/i  Hege,  ubi  a  garthe.  1508  DI-NRAW  Goldyn 
Targe  34  On  every  syde  the  hegies  raise  on  hicht.  1508 
—  Tua  Mariit  li'etiten  13  That  in  haist  to  the  hege  so 
hard  I  Inthrang.  1550  CROWLEV  Epigr.  lob,  Two  beggars 
that  vnder  an  hedge  sate.  1556  CVmw,  Cr.  Friars  (Camclen) 
59  The  commyns.  .within  the  real  me  ryssyd  and  pullyd  up 
heggys  and  palys.  1577  B.  GOOGE  HtresbacJf*  Hush.  n. 
(1586)  sob,  Columella  . .  preferreth  the quickeset  hedge  be- 
fore the  deade.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  62  But  turn  out  of 
the  way.. towards  yonder  high  hedg.  1774  GOLDSM.  .\~at. 
Hist.  (1776'  V.  142  To  take  shelter  in  the  first  tree  or  hedge 
that  offers.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Sa>tl.  IV.  73  Hedge 
and  ditch  is  the  most  common  mode  of  fencing  property. 
1826-44  LOUDON  Em  ye  I,  Agric.  475  Dead  hedges  ..  are 
principally  intended  for  temporary  purposes. 

b.  Locally  or  spec,  applied  to  other  fences. 

1850  Beck's  I'lorist  25  If  we  examine  the  stone  walls,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  •  hedges  '.  1868  KIRK  C/tas.  Bold  1 1 1 .  v. 
iii.  428  The  Burgundians  erected  a  palisade,  calk-d  in  the 
military  language  of  the  time  a  '  hedge  '.  1887  HALL  CAINE 
Deemster  xvi,  One  . .  had  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  broad 
turf  hedge. 

2.  A  fishing  weir  of  faggots  or  of  wattle-work. 
1653  WALTON  AngUr  vi.   135  They  [salmon]  will  force 

themselves  over  the  tops  of  Weirs,  or  Hedges,  or  stops  in 
the  water.  1714  Act  i  Geo.  /,  Stat.  n.  c.  18  $  14  If  any 
person,  .make,  erect,  or  set  any  bank,  dam,  hedge  or  stank, 
net  or  nets,  cross  the  said  rivers  or  any  part  thereof. 

3.  transf.  Said  of  any  line  or  array  of  objects 
forming  a  barrier,  boundary,  or  partition. 

1523  LD.  BKRNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxx.  157  The  frenche  kynge 
wolde  fayne  haue  come  thyder . .  but  there  was  a  great  hedge 
\grand* hay e\  of  archers  before  hym.  1578  BANISTER  Hist, 
Man  i.  10  A  [Processe]. .  which,  .into  the  nostrels  discend- 
yng,  constituteth  the  hedge,  or  partition  of  the  nose.  1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  95  These  three  Countries  being  an  hedge 
betweene  the  English  Pale,  and  the  North.  1638  SIR  T. 
HhRut-RT  Trav.  led.  2)  183  Tow  ring  in  a  hedge  ofnills  from 
Armenia  to  the  furthest  part  of  Indya.  1808  SCOT  i 
mion  vi.  xviii,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears.  1855  HT. 
MAKLINKAU  Aut^l<;<\^.  1187;  II.  121  Hedges  of  police  from 
our  little  street  to  the  gates  of  the  Abbey. 

4.  transf.  and  Jig.  A  barrier,  limit,  defence;    a 
means  of  protection  or  defence. 

1340  Ayenb.  240  Hardnesse  of  Hue  bet  is  a  strang  heg  aye 
wyckede  bestes.    c  1380  \Vvci. IF Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  III.  29 
i  was  Poul  constreyned  to  crepe  out  of  bis  hegge,  and 
lolde  pe  sect  of  Crist,  forsakinge  be  sect  of  Phari^^es    1516 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  65  As  hedges,  or  stoppes  to 
lette   those   thynges   that    myght   hurt   perteccyon.       1617 
M  .kYsoN  ///«.  ii.  72  It  might  appeare  by  that 
he  diligently  put  to  all  his  ;iti^\vers,  that  ho  =p;ikc  ... 
cleere  himselfe.     1649  Belfast  Presbytery  in  Milton"* 
(1851)    II.  550  Their  strong    oppositions  to    Presbytei  i.il 
Government  i  the  Hedg  and  Bulwark  of  Religion'.  1825 
Jrnl.  ig  Dec..  He  i:ilks  ,.f.  .  ituikiiii;  sales  of  our  ind  ' 
whit  h  svoultl  put  ;i  hedge  round  his  finances.     1879  FARHAK 
St.  Paull.  148  The  Pharisees  regarded  it  ;is  the  main  func- 
tion of  their  existence  to  raise  a  hedge  around  the  I. aw. 

5.  sfec.  letting,    [f.  HEDCK  v.  S.]     The  act  of 

j ;  a  means  of  hedging. 


HEDGE. 
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1736  FitLHiNG  Pa^'jnin  ui.  i,  S.  That's  Liying  against 
yourself,  Mr.  Trapwit.  T.  I  love  a  hedge,  sir.  1801  Sj>ort- 
'in*  JAy-  XVIII.  100  To  make  a  hedge;  to  secure  a  bet, 
or  wa^er,  laid  on  one  side,  by  taking  the  odd:^  on  the  other. 
1805  WIXHHAM  Speeches  far/,  26  Mar.  (18121  II.  298  What, 
in  the  sporting  language  was  called  'a  hedge',  ihe  effect  of 
which  was,  that  there  was  a  chance  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  would  at  all  events  win.  1857  HUGHKS  Ton 
Brown  \.  viii,  The  horse  is  no  use  to  you.  He  won't  win, 
but  I  want  him  as  a  hedge. 

6.  Phrases  and  proverbs,    a.  To  hang  (he  hun^] 
on  (in}  the  hedge  :  to  be  put  on  one  side,  to  be  ;  on 
the  shelf.      To  be  on  tJu>  right  Better,  safer}  or 
wrong  side  of  the  hedge:  to  be  in  a  right  or  wrong 
position.      To  take  a  sheet  off  a  hedge  :   to  steal 
openly.     To  take  hedge:  to  depart.      The  only  stick 
left  in  ones  hedge  :  one's  only  resource.     By  hedge 
or  by  stile  (see  quot.  1 700).     To  be  on  the  hedge  = 
to  '  sit  on  the  fence '. 

c  1510  Hicksforner  17  Ye  whan  my  soule  hangeth  on  the 
tiedge  cast  stones.  1600  HOLLAND  I. ivy  LXIX.  Epit.  1246 
One  who  ever  loved  to  be  on  the  better  side  of  the  hedge 
[L.  sccwuiam  fortunam  traiisirc}.  1630  A*.  Johnson's 
Kiitgd.  (V  Co'iuti-i.'.  27  He  durst  as  well  take  a  sheet  of  an 
hedge,  as  come  within  the  cracke  of  a  pistoll.  1638  FORD 
Laity's  Trial  iv.  ii,  They  durst  not  give  the  souse,  And  so 
tonk  hedge.  0:1641  Bi1.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <y  Men.  (1642)  64 
That  much  talked  of,  and  employed  distinction  .  .of  implicite, 
and  explicite,  faith  ..  may  be  hanged  on  the  hedge,  for  any 
use  is  of  it.  1644  VICARS  Jehovah- jireh  196  Those  two  Regi- 
ments were  the  onely  stick  they  now  had  left  in  their  hedge. 
1653  BAXTER  Wore.  Petit.  Def.  24  If  you  say,  We  have 
ion  much  in  any  of  these  particulars;  then  we  are  on  the 
safer  side  the  hedge.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  27  Oct.,  The  busi- 
ness of  money  hangs  in  the  hedge,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  By  Hedge  or  by  Style,  by  Hook  or  by  Crook. 
1816  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  hedge,  or  mistaken,  kallucinor^  crro. 

b.  Other  locutions  of  obvious  meaning. 

1546  ].  HFYWOOD  Proz1.  (1867)  56  Where  the  hedge  is 
lowest,  men  maie  soonest  ouer.  1563  WINJET  ll'ks.  (1888) 
II.  54  The  serpent  sal  byte  him  quha  cuttis  the  haige.  1591 
LYLV  F.ntlym,  in.  iii,  Some  men  may  better  steale  a  horse, 
then  another  looke  over  the  hedge,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Ran. 
Wks.  (1660)  223  Men  are  still  apt  to  climb  over  the  hedg 
where  it  is  lowest.  1869  HAZLITT  Prov.  201  Hedges  have 
eyes  and  walls  have  ears.  1892  Daily  Neivs  4  July  3/1  The 
fog.  .hanging  like  a  heavy  pall  'as  thick  as  a  hedge'. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  *  of  or  for 
a  hedge ',  as  hedge-bottom,  -cricket,  -fence,  -flower, 
-fruit,  -knife, -plant, -scissors, -shears t-spade,  -stake, 
-tree,  -weed.     b.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  hedge- 
breaker,     -breaking,    -dipper,     -cutter  ^    -cutting, 
-maker,     c.  instrumental,  as  hedge-bound. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  \.  xxxvi.  (1645)  386  Hares.. hide 
themselves  in  *hedge  bottomes,  or  in  woods.  1816  Ains- 
TiwM'j  Lat.  Diet.  s.v.,  She  lays  her  eggs  in  hedge  bottoms. 
1631  .Star  Chatnb.  Cases  (Camden)  62  As  *hedge-breakers  or 
breakers  of  the  peace  they  put  them  in  the  stockes.  1785 
J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  Navig.  19  Poor  people  who  now 
destroy  all  the  hedges  . .  will  find  *hedge-breftking  a  losing 
trade.  1871  W.  H.  BEEVER  Daily  Lijc  l''ar>n  i.  6  Heaps  of 
fire-wood  and  *hedge-clippings.  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Wcll\\, 
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salvers,  and  Hedg-doctors  are  wont'.  1711  SWIFT  Ren:.  Let. 
to  7  Lds.  Wks.  1814  IV.  196  These  hedge-writers  (a  phrase 
I  unwillingly  lend  him,  because  it  cu>t  me  home  pains  to 


invent  i  seldom  speak  a  word  against  any  of  the  late  ministry. 
18  THYEK  in  Byron? s  Kent.  (18561  II.  i.  198,  I  find  you 
tempted  into  a  hedge  bookseller's  in  sume  bye-lam 


a  1774  HARTI-:  Eulogius  in  Chalmers  Jifig:  Poets  ( 
386  Deck'd.  .With  poor  *hedge-n*owYs.  1647  TRAIT  Com  in. 
Matt.  xv.  27  Tho^e  that  are  hunger-starved  are  glad  to  feed 
upon  'hedge-fruit.  1846  WORCESTER,  *Hcdgc-knife,  an  in- 
strument for  trimming  hedges.  14. .  Nam.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
697/21  Hie  st'ptor,  a  *hegmaker.  1758  BOKLASE  Nat.  Hist. 
Cornwall  229  Hill  and  *hedge  plants.  1887  Gardening 
10  Dec.  553/2  Laurustinus  is  used  here  largely  as  a  hedge 
plant.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Metal  II.  44  [Pruning  in- 
struments] resembling  common  *hedge-shears.  1602  2 tiff  /V. 
Return  fr.  Parnass.  i.  ii.  326  They  haue  some  of  thembeene 
the  old  *hedgstakes  of  the  presse.  1843  Zoologist  \.  97, 
I  generally  have  a  stout  hedge-stake  or  clothes-prop  to  try 
the  soundings  with.  1611  COTGR.,  Marmanx,  Arbresinar., 
*  Hedge-trees,  wild  trees.  1591  K.  SPARRV  tr.  Cattans  Geo- 
inancit'  73  A  number  of  thieves  and  *hedge  walkers.  1844 
H.  STEPHENS  />A*.  0ffarm(iByi)  II.  473  A  small  useful  im- 
plement is  the  '  hedge  weed-hook  . .  which  pulls  out  the  weeds 
between  the  hedge-roots.  1866  Trcas.  Bot,  1064/1  Sisyin- 
brium  officinal? .  .a  common  *hedge-weed. 

8.  a.  Born,  brought  up,  habitually  sleeping, 
sheltering,  or  plying  their  trade  under  hedges,  or 
by  the  road-side  (and  hence  used  generally  as  an 
attribute  expressing  contempt),  as  hedge-bantling , 
-brat,  'chaplain,  -curate,  -doctor,  -lawyer,  -parson, 
•player,  -poet,  -wench,  -whore,  etc.  Also  HEIH;E- 
PKIEST.  b.  Done,  performed,  produced,  worked, 
under  a  hedge,  in  by-ways,  or  clandestinely,  as 
hedge-marriage,  -notes,  -press,  -rimes.  C.  Of  such 
kind  as  is  met  with  by  the  way-side;  of  mean,  in- 
ferior, ( common ',  'third-rate*  quality,  and  generally 
as  a  contemptuous  adjunct,  as  hedge-alehouse, 
-inn,  -lodging,  -tavern,  -ivine,  etc.  Also  HEJXJE- 
BCHOOL. 

£  '53°  Jyl  of  BrcyntforcTs  Test.  331  A  hedge  Curat,  with 
as  moche  wit  as  a  calf.  1546  BALE  A"«jj.  I'otaru-s  ii.  (1550) 
Liij,  They  ..  continued  ynder  the  slender  name  of  secular 
priests  or  hedge  chaplains.  1583  SIANYIUKSI  .Jincis  iv. 
(Arb.)  108  A  runnagat  hedgebrat.  1590  R.  W.  3  Lds.  iS-  3 
Ladies  Lond.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VL  421  This  blindfold 
buzzardly  hedge-wench.  1641  BKOME  ^WM/Cimv  v.  Wks. 
1873  III.  435  Hedge-birds  said  you?  Hedge  Lady-birds, 
Hedge  Cavaliers,  Hedge  Souldier,  Hedge  Lawyer,  Hedge 
Fidlers,  Hedge  Poet,  Hedge  Players,  and  a  Hedge  J'riest 
iiinon-  'em.  1656  W.  1 ).  tr,  Ctnncniits  G.ttc  La/.  Vnl.  §  804. 
351  Hue  doth  nut  rashly  venture  upon  the  cure  (as  Quack- 


1751  S.MDiii:rr  Per.  Pic.  Ixxxvii.  (1779}  IV.  34  This  hedge 
inamorata.  1815  Scoi  r  Guy  M.  xxxi,  She  ran  out  into 
a  horrid  description  of  a  hedge-ruffian,  1822  -  Nigel  xvii, 
A  hedge-parson,  or  buckle- beggar,  as  that  order  of  priest- 
hood has  been  irreverently  termed.  1855  MRS.  GASKEL.L 
North  ,\  S.  (ed.  2)  I.  183  Not  hedge-lawyers,  as  Captain 
Lennox  used  to  call  those  men  in  his  company  who  ques- 
tioned and  would  know  the  reason  for  every  order. 

b.  a  1667  COWLEY  Attfiif.  Vtrscsfr.  Jersey  13  Such  Base, 
Rough,  Crabbed,  Hedge-Rhimes,  as  ev'n  set  the  Hearers 
Ears  on  Edge.  1679  MULGKAVE  Ess.  Sat.  in  Drydcus 
Wks.  (1821)  XIII.  53  When  they  bewail  to  be  somewhat 
better  bred,  .they  left  these  hedge-notes  for  another  sort  of 
poem,  somewhat  polished.  1724  SWIFT  Drapicr's  Lett, 
Wks.  1755  V.  11.  7  Corrector  of  a  hedge-press  in  some  blind 
alley  about  Little  Britain.  1847  78  HA.LLIWELL,  Hedge- 
marriage,  a  secret  clandestine  marriage.  North. 

C.  1594  NASHE  Terrors  Nt.  Wks.  1883-4  III.  267  Hedge 
wine  and  leane  mutton.  1688  SHADW  ELL  Syr.  si  teat  in  i.  i,  Is 
not  rich  generous  wine  better  than  your  poor  Hedge-Wine 
stum'dV  /c  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hedge-Tavern  or 
Ale-house,  a  Jilting,  Sharping  Tavern,  or  Blind  Alehouse. 
1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  203,  I  was  forced  to  go  to 


a  little  hedge  place  for  my  dinner. 

Rand.  (1811)  I.  38  A  small  hedge  alehouse. 


SMOLLETT  Rod. 
1816  SCOTT 

Fain.  Lett.  26  Aug.  (1894)  I.  xi'i.^B  Otterbourne..is  an  in- 
different sort  of  hedge  inn. 

d.   Hence  passing  into  an  (uij.  with  sense  *  Mean, 
third-rate,  paltry,  despicable,  rascally'. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Wks.  1883-4  III.  38  Rascally 
hedge  rak't  vp  termes.  a  1734  NORTH  E.vain.  m,  viii.  §  78 
(1740)  643  These  are  hedge  Objections.  When  nothing  can 
be  said  against  the  Matter,  they  fall  upon  the  Manner,  and 
in  Circumstances  not  material,  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.1,  The  clergy 
dp  much  better  than  a  little  hedge,  contemptible,  illiterate 
vicar  can  be  presumed  to  do. 

9.  Special  combs.  :  hedge-accentor,  the  hedge- 
sparrow  ;  t  hedge-binding,  something  used  to 
bind  together  the  bushes  composing  a  hedge  ; 
hedge-born  ///.  a.,  born  under  a  hedge,  of  low 
or  mean  birth ;  hedge-brow  (see  quot.) ;  hedge- 
bush,  a  bush  used  to  make  a  hedge,  spec,  haw- 
thorn ;  hedge-carpenter,  one  whose  business  is  to 
repair  fences ;  so  hedge-carpentering  ;  hedge- 
chafer,  the  cockchafer ;  hedge-chanter, -chat,  the 
hedge-sparrow;  hedge-crocus,  an  itinerant  quack- 
doctor  :  see  CBOCUS  4  ;  hedge-fight,  a  fight  under 
cover  of  hedges  or  other  shelters,  as  opposed  to  a 
pitched  battle ;  hedge-fire,  firing  from  a  hedge  ; 
t  hedge-frog,  a  toad  ;  hedge-green,  the  green 
headland  in  a  ploughed  field  ;  hedge-hook,  a  bill- 
hook for  trimming  hedges  ;  hedge-planter,  '  a 
frame  for  holding  plants  in  order  as  to  distance  and 
position  while  being  set  in  the  furrow  prepared  for 
them'  (Knight  Dict.Mcch.  1875) ;  hedge-popping, 
shooting  from  behind  a  hedge  ;  hedge -pulling, 
the  pulling  of  firewood  out  of  a  hedge  ;  hedge-rise 
(see  quot.);  hedge-rustic,  the  moth  Luperina 
Cespitis ;  hedge-shrew.  ?the  shrew-mouse;  hedge- 
warbler,  the  hedge-sparrow  ;  hedge-wise  cuiv.>  in 
the  fashion  of  a  hedge.  Also  HEDGE-BILL,  etc. 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc,  E.  Anglia,  *  Hedge- accentor  ^  the  hedge- 
sparrow.  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pestle  11.  iv,  He 
came  and  basted  me  with  a  *hedge-binding.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  I'!,  iv.  1. 43  Like  a  *Hedge-borne  Swaine,  That  doth 
presume  to  boast  of  Gentle  blood.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod. 
Hush.  III.  i.  37  (E.  D.S.t  Where  bushes,  or  other  trumpery. 
•  that  grew  near  hedges,  have  been  grubbed  up,  which  we  call 
*hedge-brows.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  351  The  prick- 
ing Blackthorne,  the  *hedge  bushe,  the  Bryer,  the  bramble. 
1859  W.  S.  Coi.tMAN  Woodlands  (1862)  38  The  Maple,  from 
its  valuable  qualities  as  a  hedge-bush.  1888  T.  HARDY 
ll'i-ssc.r  T.  I.  29  'You  may  generally  tell  what  a  man  is 
by  his  claws',  observed  the  *  hedge-carpenter,  looking  at  his 
own  hands.  1878  JEI-I-KRIES  Gamekeeper  at  H.  iii.  55 
*Hedge<arpentering  was.  .a  distinct  business,  followed  by 
one  or  two  men  in  every  locality.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Kirds 
(18471 1-79  Rooks  are  fond  of  the  erucseofthe  ;  hedge-chafer. 
1882  A.  Hti'BUKN  in  I'roc.  Berut.  Nat.  Club  IX.  No.  3.  504 
The  Redbreast  and  *Hedgechanter  were  plentiful.  i8ai 
CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  91  No  music's  heard  the  fields 
among  ;  Save  where  the  *hedge-chats  chittering  play.  1851 
MAYHESV  Loud.  Labour  I.  424  *Hedge  crocusscs — men  who 
sell  corn  salve,  or  '  four  pills  a  penny  ',  to  cure  anything,  and 
go  from  house  to  house  in  the  country.  17*4  DK  Fut  Man. 
Cavalier  (1840)  213  It  was  a  kind  of  a  "hedge-fight,  for 
neither  army  was  drawn  out  in  the  field.  .They  fought  twice 
through  the  town.,  and  in  the  hedges  and  lanes  with  exceed- 
ing fury.  1859  TENNENT  Ceylon\\.  vin.  v.  372  A  *hedge- 
f  musketry  was  kept  up  in  the  rear  of  the  terrified 
elephants.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  I'/i  renfifr 
, .  a  kinde  of  tode  or  *hedge  frogge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  450  The  hedge  frog,  otherwise  called  a  toad.  1732  W. 
K  LLIS  Gloss,  to  Pract.  Farmer  s.v.  Baulks  of  grass  ( E.  D.  S.), 
Those  which  some  call  *hedge-greens  ;  they  lie  next  to  the 
he 
ho 

"Hedge   

Shorts  i.  i.  i.  §  5  8  Some  *hedge-popping  boy  is  made  to 
bear  the  blame.  1887  C.  J.  R.  TURNER  /  'agrants  <f-  Vagrancy 
205  Six  women  were  in  the  year  1800  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  flogged  . .  for  "hedge  pulling'  under  the  Acts  of  1766 
and  1763.  i8a8  Craven  Dial.,  *Hedgc-ri$t',  underwood  for 
making  hedges.  1862  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  (18741  297 
The  'Hedge  Rustic,  .appears  on  the  wing  in  August.  1841 
BROWNING  /*^/a  Passes  Concl.  12  Kut  winter  nastans  at 
summer's  end,  And  iire-fly,  'hedge-shrew,  lob-worm,  pray, 


How  fare  they?  1797-1804  Hr\\  ICK  /•>•;(.  Inrds  11847)  '• 
Hedge  Sparrow.  1727  BtWDLB9J?am, 
.  Rather  to  \x  handprunM  with  a 
Knife  than  dipt  or  struck  up  *Hedgewise  with  a  Hook. 

1O.  In  names  of  plants  and  fruits  growing  in 
hedges,  as  ht\lge-applet  -mallow.  ~mtt,  -pear^  -rose ; 
hedge-bedstraw,  the  white-flowered  species,  Ga- 
liitm  Mollugo;  hedge-belles,  hedge-bindweed, 
the  Greater  Bindweed,  Convolvulus  (or  Calystegia) 
sepiuni\  also  erron.  the  Field  Bindweed,  L\ari'cn- 
sis ;  f  hedge  fumitory,  Corydaiis  davicuhita  ; 
hedge-garlic,  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  Alliai  ia 
officinal* s),  also  called  garlic  mustard,  a  common 
cruciferous  weed  with  an  odour  like  garlic ;  hedge- 
laurel,  name  of  various  species  of  Pittosporum.  a 
genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  found  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  hedge-maids,  a  local  name 
of  Ground  Ivy  =  haymaids  ;  hedge -mushroom, 
Agaricus  arvensis ;  hedge-mustard,  the  cruci- 
ferous plant  Sisytnbriuui  ojficinale,  a  common  weed 
with  small  yellow  flowers;  also  applied  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Efysimwtl ;  hedge-nettle,  name  for 
labiate  plants  of  the  genus  Stachys.  esp.  S.sylvatica^ 
also  called  hedge  wonndwort ;  hedge-parsley, 
common  name  of  the  genus  Torilis,  esp.  T.  An- 
thriscus,  an  umbelliferous  weed  with  finely- divided 
leaves  ;  also  applied  to  various  species  of  Cattcalis\ 
hedge-peak,  -pick,  -speak,  local  names  for  the 
wild  hep,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose ;  also  for  the 
sloe,  esp.  a  small  kind  of  sloe ;  hedge  pink, 
the  Soapwort,  Saponaria  offidnalis  ;  hedge-taper, 
the  Great  Mullein  =  HAG-TAPER  ;  hedge-thorn, 
a  thorn-bush  growing  in  a  hedge,  esp.  the  haw- 
thorn ;  hedge-vine  (heg-vine),  name  given  by 
Turner  to  Clematis  Vitalba ;  hedge  violet,  Viola 
sylvatica  ;  hedge  woundwort,  Stackys  sylvatica. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  *  1 1  edge-apple  ..  Vifde]  Crab,  or 
Arbut.  1597  GERAHDE  tlerbal  \\.  cccxvii.  11633)  863  Called 
in  English  bindeweed  and  *Hedgebels.  1578 1  LYTE  Dodocns 
I.  xv.  24  Henfoote  or  *hedge  Fumeterre.  .is  of  the  same 
nature  and  vertue  as  the  other  Fumeterre.  1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  251  The  common  *hedge  mallow.  1671  SALMON 
Syn,  Mcd.  in.  xxli.  399  *Hedge  Mustard  ..  open^  the 
1  .ungs,  and  cures  an  old  cough.  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet., 
'''  Hedge-nettle,  Galeofisis,  1794  MAKTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  iv. 
45  Strong  smelling  and  stinking  a-;  hedge  nettle.  i6ao 
VENNEK  /  'ia  Recta  vii.  127  The  common  *Hedge,  or  Hasell- 
nut.  1830  Witkerintfs'  Brit.  Plants  (1845)  143  Torilis 
anthriscus,  Upright  *  Hedge-parsley.  1889  jEFFERiEs/VWrf 
(^  Hedgerow  159  The  broad  hedge-parsley  leaves,  tunnelled 
by  leaf-miners.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  iWater  P.)  Wks.  (N.),  The 
bullesse,  '  hedg-peake,  hips,  and  hawes,  and  sloes,  Attend 
his  appetite  where  e'er  he  goes.  1678  K.  HOWARD  Man  of 
Nwvmarket  iN.),  I  judge  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  plants  ; 
take  one  that  blossoms  too  soon,  't  will  starve  a  sloe  or 
hedg-peake.  1x1722  LISLE  Observ.  Husb.  (1757)  432  The 
slow,  or  hedge-peak-bush  is  apt  to  die  in  the  hill  country, 
1609  SIR  R.  SHIRLEY  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  95  Their 
victuals  . .  are  acorns  and  *hedge-pears.  1875  TENNYMJN 
Q.  Mnry  m.  iv,  Like  the  wild  xhedge-rose  Of  a  soft  winter, 
possible,  not  probable,  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  *Hedge-spcak±1 
hips.6Y<wf.  1855  Househ,  Words  X.  172  That's  the  very  bush 
.  .it's  grow'd  to  almost  a  tree,  and  bears  hedge-speakes.  1893 
Wiltsh.  Gloss.  s.v.  S/ae,  In  N.  Wilts,  at  Huish,  Sldns  are 
large  and  Hedgc-spcdks  small.  1585  LLTTON  Tkous.  Notable 
Th.  (1601*  2  An  hearb  called  Mullen,  some  calls  it  *Hedge 
taper.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat.Bot.  1026  The  Hawthorne 
is  called ..  Hawthorne  or  *Hedgethorne,  \Vhitethorne  and 
May  or  May-bush.  1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  (1881) 
Si  It  maye  be  called  in  EngHshe  *Heguine  or  Dowiiiuine. 

Hedge,  v.  Forms:  4-5  hegge(n,  -yn,  5 
hedgyn,  5-6  hege,  6-  hedge,  [f.  HEDGE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  surround  with  a  hedge  or  fence  as  a 
boundary,  or  for  purposes  of  defence.     Also  with 
z«,  about*     To  hedge  off',  to  fence  off  with  a  hedge. 

[t"  1000  Kcctitud.  $>ing.  Pcrs.  c.  2  in  Schmid  Gesc'tzc  ^7^  On 
sumon  he  sceal.-byilian,  and  hurh  he^egian.]  1388  Wvri  11 
Matt.  xxi.  33  An  hosebonde  man-  .plauntide  a  vynjerd,  and 
hc-;-ide  it  aboute.  f  1449  PKCOCK  Repr.  v.  vL  517  Heggi* 
and  \\ardis.  .for  to  close  and  kepeand  hegge  yn.  1483  Cath. 
Augl.  180/1  To  Hege,  vtbi  to  close.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  53  b,  Defensed  &  hedged  about  with  the 
Mi'Tumentes  of  Chrystes  chirche.  1652  ASHMOLI;  Thcat. 
Chan.  214  Heggyd  anddychyd  to  make  yt  sure  and  strong 
1698  FKYKR  Ace.  K.  India  <*(•  P.  37  Pallisadoes  . .  hed.ai:  in 
at  least  a  Mile  of  ground.  1735  SMOLLETT  ^wj  jr.  uSos)  I.  233 
Till  you  hedge  in  the  sky,  the  starlings  will  fly.  1796  H. 
HL-NTEK  tr.  St.-Picrres  Stud.  X<it.  (1799)  I.  443  1"  need 
of  being  watered,  and  of  being  hedged  round.  1897 
Advance  (Chicago)  14  Jan.  58/3  A  portion  of  the  home-park 
is  hedged-off  for  her  particular  diversions. 

2.  intr.  or  absoL  To  construct  hedges  or  fences. 
1393  L.\NGL.  /'.  PL  C.  vi.  19  Hegge n  oj>er  harwer.  .  ober 

swyn  ober  geesdryue.  c  1440 /'*w«/.  Parv.  232/2  Hedgyn, 
or  make  an  hedge  ..  sepio.  1573  TUSSER  Ihtsb.  xx.  (1878) 
59  No  season  to  hedge,  a  1845  HOOD  Lay  of  Labourer  ii, 
I'o  hedge,  or  dig  the  ditch. 

3.  trans.  To  shape    trees'  to  form  hedges. 

1765  EAIU.  HAOWXGTON  Forest-trees  15  The  hedging  of 
tree-.,  in  my  opinion,  takes  away  much  of  the  beauty  they 
have  in  their  natural  shape. 

b.  To  arrange  so  as  to  form  a  barrier. 

1812  Examiner  25  May  332/1  As  well .  .oppose  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  mountain  torrent  by  hedging  up  piles  of  chai'f. 
1868  MENKEN  Infelicia  15,  I  know  that  ye  [Philistine^]  are 
hedged  on  the  borders  of  my  path. 

t  4.  Jig.  To  bound,  limit,  define.   Obs. 

c  1440  Yc>rk  Myst.  xli.  206  The  lawe  is  hedgyd  for  theme 
right  playn,  That  they  inuste  be  puryfied  agayne.  1551  T. 
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HEDGE. 

U'n  SON  Lffike  (15671  74  b,   For,  this  wordc  [wife]  in  the 
firste  PropoMcion,  is  hedged  with  her  circumstaunce,  th:it  is 
to  baie.  adultric,  whiclie  causeth  diuorcement. 
5.  To  surround  as  with  a  hedge  or  fence.     Also 
with  in,  about,  around. 

c  1500  Halves  Ewk  375  The  (first  cours  :  brawne,  with  the 
bory  shed,  lying  in  a  felde,  hegge  about  with  a  scriptur, 
sayng  on  thU  \\yse  ;  Wclcoinbe  you  hretheren  godelyin  this 
hall.  1581  SIDNEV  Astr.  frStclta  l.\x\-,  The  floure-ti<- 
strongly  hedg'd  of  bloudy  lyons'  pawcs.  1595  S 
John  11.  i.  26  England  hedg'd  in  with  the  tnaine,  That 
Water-walled  Bulwark*.-.  1601  —  Ham.  \\.  v.  193  There's 
Diuinily  doth  hedge  a  King.  1659  D.  PtLL //;//>. 
Sett  36  note,  They  would  hedge  him  about  with  Pearl  1710 
STKEI.K  Taller  No.  197  f  3  Hedged  in  by  Logical  Terms. 
1894  Mature  26  July  295  A  pursuit  which  is  further  hedged 
about  with  a  formidable  and  unwieldy  terminology. 

b.  To  hem  in.  so  as  to  prevent  escape  or  free 
movement ;  to  confine,  restrict. 

1549  LATIMHR  ist  Serm.  fit/.  Edw.  I'l  Arb.)  27,  1  will 
hedge  strongly  thy  waye.  1568  GRAFTON  C/iran.  II.  2  The 
Duke  .  .  seeyng  all  the  country  ready  set  to  hedge  him  in. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I '.  n.  i.  18  If  my  Father  had  not  scanted 
me,  And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit  to  yeelde  my  selfe  His  wife 
who  wms  me  by  that  mealies.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coinin. 
Titus  ii.  12  This  excellent  urace  hedgeth  his  heart,  a  1732 
T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Let  1805*  77  To  hedge  you  up  from 
courses  of  sin.  1828  D'ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  v.  108  The 
Kin.:  was  hedged  in  by  the  most  thorny  difficulties.  1860 
TVNDALL  Gliii.  i.  x.  66,  I  found  myself  so  hedged  in  by 
fissures  [etc.).  1863  MHS.  RTDDELL  IVorM  in  Ch.  11865)  66 
'  By  Jove,  I  am  getting  hedged  ',  thought  the  young  man. 

•*•  c.  In  reference  to  trade: ;  to  restrict  or  confine 
to  one's  own  use ;  to  monopolize.  Obs. 

1701  J.  LAW  Count.  Trade  (1751)  no  Persuaded,  .that  by 
the  racer  means  or  ways  of  monopoly,  praeemption  and  ex- 
clusion, they  could  hedge  in  the  herring,  code  and  other 
sorts  of  6sh.  as  some  of  trie  same  stamp . .  that  they  can  thus 
not  only  hedge  in  their  wool,  but  hinder  it  or  anything  like 
it  to  grow  elsewhere.  Ibid.  149  They  are  at  least  as  in- 
capable of  hedging  in  the  herring,  white,  and  other  sorts  of 
fish,  as  our  ancestors  li.ive  been.  1832  ll-'cstnt.  Re-.'.  XVII. 
273  The  attempt  to  hedge-in  gold  and  silver. 
6.  To  obstract  as  with  a  hedge  ;  also  hedge  up. 
'535  COVERUALE  Jab  xix.  8  He  hath  hedged  up  my  path. 
1630  J.  WILKINSON  Courts  Leet  no  If  any  high-waies  or 
foote-pathes  to  Church,  Mill,  or  Market  bee  stopped  or 
hedged  up.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  NapoUon  (1855)  II.  xiv. 
259  The  path  of  the  army  seemed  now  entirely  hedged  up. 
1864  D.G.  M  ITCH  ELL  .y«<..SVon>j  227  The  difficulties  which 
hedged  all  approach. 

tb.  Hedge  out :  to  shut  or  keep  out,  to  exclude. 
1549  LATIVER  4eA  Serm.  tcf.  Ed-.,'.  VI  (Arb.)  109  Naye 
ye  be  hedged  out  of  that  lybertye.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr. 
nl.  i.  65  Nay  this  shall  not  hedge  vs  out,  weele  heare  you 
sing  ccrtainely.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Kng.  11.  Wks.  (1847) 
496/2  Lollius  Urbius  . .  drew  another  wall  of  turves  . .  to 
hedge  out  incursions  from  the  north.  1701  J.  LAW  Connc. 
Trade  (1751)  256  Money,  .[is]  capable  of  being  hedged  out, 
but  never  of  being  hedged  in,  by  restraints,  coercions,  and 
prohibitions. 

1 7.  Hedge  in.  a.  To  secure  (a  debt),  app.  usually 
by  including  it  in  a  larger  one  for  which  better 
security  is  obtained.  Obs. 

1616  B.  JOXSON  Devil  an  Ass  in.  i,  Some  pretty  ring  or 
jewel,  Of  fifty  or  threescore  pound.— Make  it  a  hundred, 
And  hedge  in  the  last  forty,  that  I  owe  you,  And  your  own 
price  for  the  ring.  1:1620  DONNE  Let.  to  Sir  H.  Gomiycre 
Wk-.  VI.  382  You  think  that  you  have  Hedged  in  th;it  I  >el>i 
by  a  greater,  by  your  Letter  in  Verse.  1667  WATERHOUSE 
Fire  Land.  165  To  inforce  him  to  hedg  in  his  first  Debt  by 
addition  of  money  lent. 

fb.  To  introduce  and  include  within  the  limits 
of  something  else;  to  thrust  in,  intrude,  insinuate. 
(Perh.  in  some  later  instances  associated  with  edge 
in,  KIJGE  n.1  6  b.)  Obs. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  in.  ii,  Pox  o'  these  bonds  !  I  must 
persuade  him  to  take  another jCioao,  and  hedge  all  intoone 
good  mortgage.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stane-Heng  (1725)  163 
He  could  never  ..  have  any  pretence,  to  hedge  in  other 
Antiquities  at  his  Pleasure.  a  1700  DRVDEN  (J.),  I  pr'y 
thee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more  Into  thy  promise. 
1729  S\MI  r  Direct.  ScrraM/s,  l-oatinau  (1745!  47  When  you 
are  sent  on  an  Errand,  be  sure  to  hedge  in  some  business  of 
your  own.  a  1764  LLOVD  Kf.  to  Caiman  Poet,  Wks.  1774 
I.  167  Proud  to  hedge  in  my  scraps  of  wit. 

8.  trans.  To  secure  oneself  against  loss  on  (a  bet 
or  other  speculation)  by  making  transactions  on  the 
other  side  so  as  to  compensate  more  or  less  for 
possible  loss  on  the  first.  Formerly  also  witli  in. 
off.  Alsoyf?-.  (In  origin  app.  related  to  ;  a. 

1671  VILLIEKS  (Dk.  Buckhm.i  Rehearsal  -1714)  31  Now, 
Cnticks,  do  your  worst,  that  here  are  met  ;  For,  like  a  Rook, 
1  have  hedg  d  in  my  Bet.  a  1700  Ii.  E.  Diet.  Can'..  Cm; 
Hedge,  to  secure  a  desperate  Bet,  Wacer  or  Debt,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §  65  (1740)  471  Abetting  on  one  Side 
nr  the  other,  to  hedge  (as  they  call  it)  their  own  Stake. 
1774  /(  Citin.  Mag.  II.  583  He  . .  contrived  now-and-then 
tly  to  hedge  in  a  bet,  by  which  means  he  soon  found 
lilinself  in  possession  of  a  sum  which  placed  him  above  the 
abject  dependence  of  a  waiter.  1813  Sterling  Mag.  X  LI.  4. 
I  kept  hedgin-  my  bets  as  I  laid  them.  1820  /(W.'New  Ser. 

1  his   .mduced  most  of  the  sporting  men  to  hedge  off    | 
their  bets.     1887  E.  J.  GOODMAN  Too  Curious  xi.  B: 
the  horse  named  and  dexterously  hedging  his  other  i 
ments. 

b.  ahsol.  or  intr. 
1676  MAKVKLL  Mr.  Swirte  I,  [Some]  like  cunning  1  :• 

judiciously  hedging,  and  so  ordered  their  matters  that 
which  side  soever  prevailed,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  the 
\\  mm-rs.  a  1677  BARROW  Sen,,.  (1686)  III.  307  This  look- 
ing trick,  to  hedge  thus,  and  save  stakes,  to  play  fa -t 
hMWi  to  dodge  and  shuffle  with  God,  God  doth  not  like. 
1761  COLVAN  Jealm,,  H'ife  v.  ii.  When  one  has  made  a 
bad  bet,  it  is  best  to  hedge  off,  you  know.  1819  Sforti,^ 
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IV.  ;6  No  man  should  venture  to  bet,  who  could  not 

hedge    well.       1855   MACACLAY    Hist.    /-Xs'-    *v'i-    IV.    57 

Uodolphin  . .  began  to  think  . .  that  he  had  betted  too  deep 

on  the   Revolution,  and  thai   it  u;is  time  to  hedge.     1894 

I    WOLSELEY   Marlborc-ng/i    II.    Ixxviii.   316    He   placed   for 

averages  ..  when,  therefore,   the   slakes   became   high   he 

;My  'hedged  '  against  all  serious  loss. 

9.  intr.  To  go  aside  from  the  straight  way  ;  to 
shift,  shuffle,  dodge  ;  to  trim  ;  to  avoid  committing 
oneself  irrevocably  ;  to  leave  open  a  way  of  retreat 
or  escape. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  II.  ii.  2^,  I,  I,  I  my  selfc  some- 
times, leauing  the  feare  of  heaueu  on  the  left  hand  . .  :un 
faine  to  shuffle  :  to  hedge,  and  to  Kirch  1606  —  7V.  .y 
O-.  ill.  iii.  158  If  you  glue  way,  Or  hedge  aside  from  the 
direct  forth  right.  1611  COTGR.,  Ilarceier,  to  haggle, 
hucke,  hedge,  or  paulter  long  in  the  buying  of  a  commodity. 
1861  l>.  \V.  H..IMFS  Pages  jr.  Old  I'al.  Life,  Bread  * 
.Vczc.y*.  1891 '  u  Prophesy  as  much  as  you  like,  but  always 
hedge.  1866  Loud.  Kcv.  8  Dec.  623  He  has  hedged  with 
such  dexterity  upon  this  point  that  his  clergy  must  be 
sorely  pu/zled  to  determine  now  far  they  may  go  in  ritualis- 
tic observances.  1888  '  CirsH  l  NG '  Rlacksnt.  I  'oe  I.  245  For  a 
while  the  miller  hedged  and  dodged,  but  being  pressed  hard 
he  finally  admitted  the  truth.  1894  WOLSEI.KY  Marlbornugk 
II.  291  It  was.,  natural  to  him  to  trim  and  hedge  in  politics. 

Hedg(e,  obs.  lorms  of  EDGE  sb. 

a  1535  MORE  Hffw  Sergt.  led.  l>c  J-rere  118  in  Hazl.  E. 
/'.  /'.  III.  123  He  bare  it  out.  Even  unto  the  harde  hedge. 
1581  J.  HELL  Haildon's  Answ.  Osor.  437  b,  Supported  to  y11 
hard  hedg. 

Hedge-bank.  [See  BANK  rf1  i.]  The  bank  or 
ridge  ol  earth  on  which  a  hedge  is  planted  ;  the 
slope  beneath  a  hedge  by  a  wayside. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  led.  3)  III.  362  Woods, 
mountainous  heaths,  walls,  and  hedge  banks.  1854  P.  J. 
SF.I.BY  Obserr.  Wasps  in  Hist.  Berwick.  .\',it.  Club  III.  181 
[It]  makes  its  nest  in  hedge-banks. 

Hedgeberry,  hedge-berry.     A  •  berry ' 

or  fruit  growing  in  a  hedge,  as  the  blackberry  ; 
spec,  applied  to  the  hagberry  or  bird-cherry,  J'ruinis 
Padus,  and  the  common  wild  cherry,  P.  aviuni. 

1623  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  v.  ii,  Black  in  mouth, 
Like  boys  with  eating  hedge-berries.  1657  COLES  Adam  in 
Eden  i  Britten  &  Holl.>,  In  Westmerland  and  Lancashire 
they  call  it  [bird-cherry]  the  Hedge-berry-tree.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  572/2  Hedijeberry,  C'-rasus  tr.-iuin. 

Hedge-bill.     [Seo  HILL  sfi.i  4.] 

1.  A  bill  for  lopping  and  pruning  hedges. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896'  98  Sithes  ..  vj,  ffellin- 
axes  ..  xxiiij,  Hegge  billes  ..  xxv.  1376  FLEMING  PaMOpL 
Epist.  356  Let  us  gett  a  hedgebill  and  fall  to  repaynug 
broken  fences.  1823  SCOTT  Peveril  x,  The  peasant-boy  . . 
with  a  hedge-bill  in  his  hand. 

2.  A  collector's  name  of  a  moth. 

1832  J.  RENNIE  Conspectus  Butterjl.  «,  Mat/a  220  The 
Hedge  Bill  (t\lutcll<i]s:ibfaliatella,  Stephens). 

He'dge-bird. 

1.  Any  bird  that  lives  in  or  frequents  hedges. 

1884  JEFFERIES  in  Chamb.  Jrnl.  i  liar.  1 50/1  The  hedge- 
sparrows,  .are  early  in  spring  joined  by  the  whitethroats. 
almost  the  first  hedgebirds  to  return. 

2.  transf.  A  person  bom,  brought  up,  or  accus- 
tomed to  loiter  under  a  hedge  ;  a  vagrant ;  a  sturdy 
vagabond  ;  a  footpad.     Cf.  gaol-bird. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Bartft.  Fair  n.  i,  Out,  you  rogue,  you 
hedge-bird,  you  pimp.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  I.  6 
His  garb  spoke  him  rather  a  Hedge-bird.  1706  F.STCOURT 
{•'air  E.tamp.  v  i,  I  know  there's  some  Business  a-foot  by 
this  Hedge-bird's  cackling.  1877  SPUKGEON  Serm.  XXIII. 
287They  were  highwaymen  and  hedge-birds. 

Hedgebote  ihe-.i^b.H.t).  /™.    Also  6 -butt, 

-bot,  6-8  -boot.  [See  HOOT  s/>.1  5.]  -HAVDOTE. 
1565  Lease  Manor  Pollington,  Yorksli.  (MS.),  Lessees 
may  take  housebutt,  henbutt,  firebutt,  hedgebutt  and  . 
ploughbutt.  1579  RASTKLL  /:>/,.(.  Dijf.  H'ards,  l/avtole 
or  //,-da/tot  is  necessarie  stuffe  to  make  and  mend  he 
which  lessee  for  yeres,  or  for  life,  of  common  right  may  take 
vpon  the  ground  to  him  leased.  1716  Lease  i'f  Lands  in 
Brumky  in  A'.  II".  Line.  Glass.,  To  have,  .sufficient  house- 
boot,  hedgeboot .  .and  Stakeboot  yearly.  1767  |!I.-,CKSIONK 
(  /•mm.  n.  iii.  1,799)  34  Hay-bote  or  hedse-bote  is  wood  for 
repairing  of  hays,  hedges,  or  fences.  1845  [see  HAVBOTE]. 

t  He'dge-creeper.  Obs. 

1.  'One  that  skulks  under  hedges  for  bad  pur- 
poses' (J.);  a  hedge-bird  ;  a  sneaking  i-ngu". 

IS48  W.  PATTEN  E.rpcd.  Scotl.  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  140 
A  dozen  or  twenty  of  their  hedge-creepers,  horsemen  that 
lay  lurking  thereby.  1594  NASHI:  I'n/ort.  Trar.  n  A 
sneaking  eauesdropper,  a  scraping  hed.^ecreeper.  1688 
-;  Jents.  Srtirt.-r  SaTcd  1 1886)  35  These  poor,  lame, 
maimed,  blind,  hedge-creepers  and  highwaymen,  must  come 
in.  1708  MOTTEUX  Kalielais  (1737)  V.  217  Rovers,  Ruffian- 
Rogues,  and  Hedge-Creepers. 

2.  A  hobgoblin,  pixy. 

c  1580  J.  Jn  FERK  Bugttmn  in.  iii.  50  Wood-crepers,  hedg- 
crepers,  and  the  whyte  and  red  fearye. 

t  He'dge-creeping,  a.  Obs.  That  creeps  or 
sneaks  by  ledges;  clandestine,  base;  of.  llKMGKrf.8. 

'579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  CnlfV,  ij,  To  set  vp  a  thotisande 
hyll  alters  for  hedge<-reepmg  Priestes.  1597  Up.  HAI.I.  Sat. 
iv.  v.  107  Some  base  hedge-neeping  Collybist.  1602  F. 
HERRING  Anal.  6  The  croaking  and  hedge-creeping  Quack- 
saluer.  1656  Art!/.  Handsaw.  (16621,  Like  the  hedge- 
creeping  light  of  glo-worms. 

Hedged  h<  <l.z,d),  ///.  a.  [f.  HEDOE  v.  or  sb.  + 
-ED.]  Enclosed  with  or  as  with  a  hedge.  Also 
with  in. 

£1440  Promf.  Parr.  232/2  Hedgyd  iA'.,  .V.  heRgydi, 
septus.  1625  K.  I.nNi;  tr.  l!are!av's  Argenis  n.  xx.  313 
Over  ditches  and  hedged  fields.  1814  Miss  MIIFORD  Village 
(1863)  257  A  real  cottage,  .with  its  hedged-in  garden.  1891 


HEDGEHOG. 

1     ELI/.  U.  1  i  i  oj  Pleas.  44  Long  walk*  through 

hedged-in  lanes, 

Hedgehog  (.he-clgih^g  .  Also  5  heyghoge,  6 
hediock,  7  hedgehock.  [f.  HEDGE  sb.  +  II«  •,  : 
named  from  its  frequenting  hedgerows  and  from  its 
pig-like  snout.] 

1.  An  insectivorous  quadruped  of  the  genns  £ri- 
naccus.  armed  above  \\ith  innunurablt  spines,  and 

,  able  to  roll  itself  up  into  a  ball  with  these  bristling 
in  every  direction  ;  an  urchin. 

a  1450  Fysshyii^t:  iu.  tingle  1 1883)  2  Wen  he  wenyt  h>  t  be 
a  hare  ful  often  hit  ys  a  heyghoge  [1496  hegge  hoggej.  1535 
CpVEBDALB  Isa.  x.xxiv.  is  There  shall  the  bedghogge  buyKle, 
digge,  be  there  at  home.  1579  Lvi.v  i-litfhnci  Arb.)  ^;-, 
Thou  arte..not  vnlyke  vntu  the  Hedgelugge.  who  euer- 
more  lodgeth  in  the  thornes,  bicau.se  he  himselfe  is  full  of 
prickells.  1656  Br.  HALL  Occas.  Mtitit.  11851)  136  The  fox 
knows  many  pretty  wiles,  but  the  hedgehog  knows  one 
great  one.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylnters  /'.  850  The  hedgehog 
underneath  ihe  plantain  bores.  1889  fall  Mall  G.  6  Feb. 
i  j  You  need  a  tolerably  thick  skin  when  you  go  to  bed 
\viili  a  hedgehog. 

/f.t,'.  1643  R.  CARPENTEU  f-\\f<eritnce  n,  iii.  142  In  ..  de>ire 
to  be  delivered  of  a  hedghog  that  wounds  and  teare>  tlum 
in  their  tender  inside.  1828  HAWTHOKNK  J-'anshaii-c  vii. 
tiS^g'  108  Her  firnmesb,  decision,  and  confident  sagacity — 
which  made  her  a  sort  of  domestic  hedgehog.  1876  El  iz. 
WETHERELL  Daisy  in  f-'itla  xiv.  173  That  hedgehog  of 
thoughts  began  to  stir  and  unfold  and  come  to  life. 

2.  Applied  to  various  animals  armed  with  spines, 
as   a]  the  Tenrec  of  Mad.ignscar     />)  the  Porcupine 

,  Ant-eater  of  Australia  ;  (c)  Sea- hedgehog,  the  Porcu- 
]>ine-fi*h  Diodon  hystrix  ;  also  the  Sca-uiehin. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Ilechiiiottictrj,  a  kinde  of  sea  hedgehog  1737 
OXELL  Rabelais  I.  350  The  Shells  of  Sea-hedge-hogs  are  . . 
call'd  Coquecigrucs.  1863  WOOD  illnstr.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  337 
']  h«j  Urchin- Fish  or  Sea  Hedgehog  is  a  good  example  of  the 
genus  Diodon,  or  Two-toothed  fi.-hes  . .  remarkable  for  the 
tremendous  array  of  spiny  points  which  it  bears  on  its  skin. 
i3.  A  name  for  prickly  seed-vessels  or  burs  bmnc 
by  plants,  and  for  the  plants  which  Lear  them,  e.g. 
Kamttiaihis  awensis,  Alcdicago  Echinus  (M.  in- 
\%  Echinaria  capitata. 


1711  J.  PETIVER  in  mi.  Trans.  XXVII.  387  Hard  Bur 
Hedgehogs.  .The  Fruit  of  this  resembles  our  Xanthium  or 
Lesser  Burdock.  1794  MARTYN  Kei/sseau's  Bot.  xxv.  369 
Hedgehogs,  whose  legumes  are  closely  armed  with  long 
spines  pointing  out  every  way.  1864  H.  TRI.MFN  in  Jni/. 
Bot.  II.  79  R\anitncitlits}  A rveiisis  ..  called  'Hedgehogs 
J  suppose  from  its  muricated  fruit  by  the  country  people. 
1866  J  reas.  Bot.  572/2  Hedgehog,  Aledicngo  inlcrteJfta. 
1880  JKFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  132  The  curious  prickly  seed- 
vessels  of  the  corn  buttercup— the  'hedgehog'  whose 
spines,  however,  will  not  scratch  the  softest  skin. 

4.  Applied  to  other  things  likened  to  a  hedge- 
hog :  t  a-  A  disease  of  sheep.  Obs.  f  b.  A  kind 

i    of  military  firework.    Obs.     c.   (See  quot.  1794. 
d.  A  kind  of  vagrant  rabbit,     e.  A  kind  of  dredg- 
ing-machine.     f.  A  <iish  in  cookery. 

1607  TorsEl  u  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  476'Of  the  Warts  and 
Cratches  of  Sheep.  This  disease  is  called  by  the  vulgar 
shepheards  the  Hedghog.  1672  T.  VENN  Milit.  Diseifl. 
III.  in.  xv.  13  To  make  Redg-bogSi  or  balls,  you  must  fill 
them  with  trie  same  receipts  you  do  your  Arrows  and  Pikes 
[etc  ].  1794  W  FELTON  Carriages  (i8oi<  II. Gloss  ,  J/,t^e 
!/<'£,  a  leather  stuck  full  of  nails,  to  buckle  on  the  pole  with 
the  points  upward,  to  prevent  the  horses  gnawinj;  it.  1846 
/ '.  rarity's  Aftrj.Vll.  325  The  hedgehog  is  a  sort  uf  vagabond 
rabbit.  1855  ELIZA  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  11863)480  An  Apple 
Hedge-Hog,  vr  Suedoise,  this  dish  is  formed  of  apples,  pared, 

\  cored  without  being  divided,  and  stewed  tolerably  tender  in  a 
light  syrop.  1856  S.  C.  lii^Eis  OYt'jj-.  Terms,  Hedgehog,  a 
machine  for  removing  mod  and  silt  from  riversand  streams.  It 
is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  a  road  or  garden  roller,  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  revolving  on  an  axle,  to  which  drawing  shafts 
are  fixed.  Timber  stocks  are  projected  from  the  cylinder 
with  iron  spades  bolted  thereto,  which  act  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  clearing  away  all  obstructions. 

•I  5.  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  regardless  of 
others'  feelings  ;  often  as  a  term  of  obloquy.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  ii.  K2  Do'st  grant  me  Hedge- 
hogge.  1605  Tryall  Cher.  in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  306 
My  name,  sir,  is  Bow  wow.  S'hart,  what  a  name's  that  ! 
the  Hedge-hog  mocks  us.  1660  Mrs.  Rump  2  ThouDam'd 
Hedgehock. 

6.  attrib.,  passing  into  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
resembling  a  hedge-hog. 

1610  Gin.Li.M  Heraldry  ill.  vii.  (1660)  135  Unlike  to  those 
Hedge-hogge  holy-ones  whose  Sharpe  censures  . .  pierce 
thor-nv  all  those  who  converse  with  them.  1774  Gol  I>S.M. 
.\at.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  99  Animals  of  the  Hedge-hog  kind. 
1891  N.  COHV  Lett,  ff  Jrnls.  (1897)  461  The  tilting,  hedge- 
hog, ransom  age. 

7.  a.  General  Comb.,  as  hfdgehog-kaolteei  adj., 
-hunting,  -like  adj.  or  adv. 

1606  SVIA  i:si  ER  Hn  f'dffus  il.  iv.  i.  T} •<'///*•/>  74  His  hands 
and  arms,  and  bosom  bristled  were  iMost  Hedg-hog-like 
with  wyer  insteed  of  haire.  1678  Xnrf.  Murder  Godfrey  4 
There  had  been  several  Soldiers  thereabout,  .a  Hedghog- 
hnming.  1792  Wouon  [P.  Pindar'  Ode  to  Acad.  Chair 
\Vks.  1812  III.  48  Most  hedgehog-like  thou  bristlest  up  my 
hair.  1793  MARTYN  Lang.  /ui/'./Hedge-hog-hooked,  EJii- 
n<itv-nminatti  sf>:<a.  A  spike  beset  with  prickles. 

b.   Special  Comb. :  hedgehog  cactus,  a  plant 
of  the  genus   Echinocadits.  globular  and  spiny  ; 
hedgehogcaterpillar(  f'.S   ,seequot.;  hedgehog 
crystal  fsee  quot.  i ;  hedgehog  fruit,  the  prickly 
I    fruit  of  an  Australian  tree,  Echinocarptis  .-lustra/is: 
\   also  the  tree  itself ;  hedgehog  fungus  =  fiedgcJiog 
mushroom  ;  hedgehog  gooseberry,  a  variety  ut 
gooseberry  covered   with   stiff  hairs ;    hedgehog 
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grass,  t  (<*  a  kind  ot  s-cdge  \jCartxJlava]  having 
prickly  fruit ;  (/>}  name  of  various  grasses  of  which 
the  spikelets  form  burs,  esp.  t  'encknts  tribuloides 
of  N.  America;  hedgehog  holly,  a  variety  of 
holly  with  spines  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
; Miller  Card.  niit.  1724)  ;  hedgehog  liquorice, 
name  for  Glycyrrhiza  tchinata,  an  Italian  plant 
from  which  liquorice  is  made  (Gerarde's  Herbal 
1633) ;  hedgehog  medick,  a  species  of  Medicago 
with  prickly  pods,  as  M.  Echinus  (M.  intertexta  , 
/)/.  rnaatlata;  hedgehog  mushroom,  an  edible 
iimgus  of  the  genus  Hydnurn,  having  prickly  hy- 
men iam  ;  hedgehog  parsley,  a  name  for  bur- 
parsley,  Caitcatis  daucoides ;  hedgehog  plant 
sense  3  ;  hedgehog  pudding,  a  pudding  stuck 
over  with  blanched  almonds  (Casstlfs  Diet. 
Cookery] ;  hedgehog  rat,  a  rodent  of  the  sub- 
family l:chino)>iyinx  (seequot.)  ;  hedgehog  shell, 
the  shell  of  Murex  erinaceits,  having  prickly  pro- 
jections ;  hedgehog  soup  ^see  quot.,  and  cf.  hedge- 
hog pudding  ;  hedgehog  stone,  popular  name  of 
a  brown  iron  ore  occurring  in  rock  crystals;  hedge- 
hog thistle  -  hedgehog  cactus;  hedgehog  trefoil, 
?  =  hedgehog  medick. 

1872  C.  V.  RII.KV  Xti.vioHs  Insects  143  The  larva  of  this 
insect  (A  rctia  Isabella}  . .  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
ofthe  "Hedgehog  Caterpillar.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  stiff 
black  hairs  on  aacn  end  and  with  reddish  hair?,  on  the  middle  of 
the  body.  1886  ~^yd.  S0c.  Lex.*  Hedgehog-crystals^  the  globu- 
lar masses  of  sodium  urate  found  in  the  urine,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  point*  or  prickles.  1887  C.  F.  HOI.OKR  Liv. 
Lights  138  The  chantarelle  and  the  *hedgthog  fungus  are 
eNlecmed  by  many.  1676  WoBUDGB  Cyder  (1691  >  229  The 
^Hedgehog  Gooseberry  is  a  large  fruit,  well  tasted,  and 
very  hairy.  1597  GI;K  \KI>K  Herbal \.  xiv.  §  i,  15  '•Hedgehog 
i^nshe  hath  broade,  lon^  and  stiffe  flaggie  Itaues  . .  and  at 
the  top  of  euerie  stalke  growth  certaine  round  and  pricking 
knobs,  fashioned  like  an  Hedgehog.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n., 
Hedgehog  Grass,  Panicnm  stagntmtm,  1861  Miss  PRATT 
h'lmvi-r.n.  1 1. 92  The  v  Hedge- Hog  Medick  (Medicago  inter- 
:c.\ta\  1854  MAVNK  i-'..\-p<is.  Lex.)  *Hedgehog  Mushroom, 
common  name  for  the  Hydiumi  crinaccnni.  1879  PKIOK 
Plant -n.,  "Hedgehog  parsley,  from  its  prickly  burs,  Ctiucalis 
daucoides,  1884  MII.I.KR  riani-n.^  *Hedge-hog-plant,  An- 
tkyliis  erinacea  and  Echinaria  capita  to.,  1884  KISGSI.KV 
S  taint.  *Vat.  Hist.  V.  89  The  F.chinotnyime^  or  ;  Hedge-hog 
Rats,  as  they  may  be  collectively  termed  ..  the  pelage  is 
usually  harsh,  or  bristly,  or  even  mixed  with  spines.  1863 
WOOD  lllustr.  Xat.  Hist.  I.  370  The  British  Woodcock  or 
*Hedgehog  Shell  .  .  is  a  native  of  our  seas  . .  much  smaller 
than  the  thorny  woodcock,  1769  MRS.  RAKKALU  Enf. 
IfoHsekpr.  U7?8>  6  Hlanch  a  few  Jordan  almonds  ..  stick 
them  round  the  eil^e  of  the  rolls  slantways,  then  stick  them 
all  over  the  lop  of  the  rolls,  .when  dished  up  pour  the  soup 
upon  the  roll. .some  French  cooks  give  this  soup  the  name 
or  *hedge-hog  soup.  1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  403  [Goethite] 
enclosed  in  rock  crystal  . .  the  Stachelschweinstein, 
1  Hedgehogstone.  1597  GF.RARDE  Herbal  (1633)  1177  Of 
the  Melon  or  *Hedgc-nog  Thistle.  1856  KNIGHT  Cycl.  Nat. 
Hist,  II.  466  EchliiiJcactitSt  a  genus  of.  .Cactacese.  .known 
by  the  name  of  Hedgehog  Thistles.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
K-.T-.-y1,  *Htdge'kog-Trefoili  a  kind  of  Herb. 

He'dgehogged,  a.  [transl.  L.  echinatuS)  f. 
t'ihitin.t  hedgehog  :  see  -Ei>^.]  Set  with  prickles. 

1793  MAKIYN  Lang.  Bot.t  Hedge-hogged  Pericarp,  Echina- 
tmii  fiericarpuDn. 

Hedgehoggy  (he-d^gi),  a.  [f.  HEDGEHOG  + 
-Y.]  Ofthe  nature  of  a  hedgehog:  externally  re- 
j>ellent ;  difficult  to  get  on  with.  Hence  He'dge- 
hogginess. 

1858  Moni-.v  in  Corr,  (1889)  I.  266  'Why  is  it  that  we 
Knghsh,  when  we  meet  abroad,  are  so  very  friendly,  and 
when  we  reappear  in  London  are  so  very  hedgehoggy?1  I 
told  her  that  the  reason  why  there  was  no  hedgehogginess 
on  this  occasion  was  because  I  was  not  an  Englishman. 
1866  KUSKIN  Eth.  Dust  1,1883'  IO1  So  your  hedgehog y 
rta'lcrs  roll  themselves  over  and  over  their  Bibles. 
dci.Lire  that  whatever  sticks  to  their  own  spines  is  Scrip- 
ture. 1882  SITKGKON  in  ( '/it:  World  Pulpit  XXII.  163  Get 
<jine  of  those  dear  hedgehoggy  brethren,  and  go  and 
make  a  pillmv  of  them. 

Hedge-hyssop.  A  name  given  by  early  her- 
balists to  Gratiola  qfficinalis,  a  scrophulariaceous 
plant  of  Central  Europe,  formerly  noted  for  its 
medicinal  properties  ;  extended  to  various  British 
plants  supposed  to  resemble  this  in  appearance  or 
properties,  e.g.  ScuteUaria,  Ly  thrum  hyssopi folium. 

1578  LYTE  DtK&ttts  vi.  xii.  673  Hedge  Hysope  is  foundein 
ceriayne  places  of  Germanic  and  Fraunce. .  It  groweth  in 
Hedges,  and  wilde  places.  Some  do  call  it  in  La  tint:, 
(ri'iitia  Dei,  howbeit  it  is  nothing  like  Gratia  Deit  or 
tint  tio/a.  la  1605  MIUDI.KTON  Witch  in.  Hi,  Hedge-hyssop 
too  :  how  near  he  goes  my  cuttings  !  1633  JOHNSON  (/V/vz/wVV 
Htrbal*$$  ( Britten  &  Holl.)  It  \Poly gald\  is  vulgarly  known 
in  Cheapside  to  the  herbe-womcn  by  the  name  of  Hedge- 
Hy-^op;  for  they  take  it  for  Gratiola,  or  Hedge-Hyssop, 
and  sell  it  to  such  as  an.-  ignorant  for  the  same.  1640 
PARKINSON  The  at.  Bot.  xxvii,  220  Gratiola  vnlgaris,  true 
Hy^opt:.  //'/if.  221  Gratiola  camilca,  JT/TV  latifolin 
major,  the  greater  broade  leafed  or  blew  flowred  hedge 
Hyssope  1796  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  led.  31  II.  443 
Lytkruiii.  .hyssopi folium  .  Gras>poly,  Small  Hedge-hyssop. 
1893  M-'CAinnv  Red  Diamonds  II.  43  The  deadly  fox- 
glove, and  its  lu^  deadly  cousin,  the  hedge  hyssop. 

HedgeleSS  ^he-d^K's),  a.  [f.  HEDGE  sb.  + 
-I.KSM.]  Drstituic  of  hedges. 

1802  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  (18431  !•  4"  The 
vt-cps  of  field.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy  I. 
164  The  endless,  treeless,  hedgeless  German  flats. 


Hedgeling  (he-dgliq).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LING.] 

1.  A  young  or  dwarf  hedge. 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  I.  103  The  hedgling  is  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  a  deep  ditch. 

2.  A  young  hedge-bird.     (Qi.jlfdgtlin 

1833  AIHU  II  'ks.  1.1856)  337  The  callow  hedgelings  chirping 
through  the  briar. 

He'dgelong,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -long,  OK.  -lang  : 
cf.  ALONG.]  Extending  alongside  of  a  hedge. 

<t  1758  DYER  Poems  (1761)  55  (Jod.)  On  the  hedgelong 
bank  Sow  frequent  sand. 

Hedge-pig.     1.   =  HEDGEHOG. 

1605  SHAKS.  .Wail>.  iv.  i.  2  Once  the  Hedge-Pigge  whin'd. 
1889  fall  Mall  G.  31  May  2  2  Hedge  pigs  are  egg  eaters, 
and  will  also  dine  off  young  birds, 

2.  A  corrupt  form  of  hedge-pick,  ptwkt  -speak> 
dial,  name  ofthe  sloe.  See  HEDGE  sb.  10. 

He'dge-priest.  [See  HEDGE  sd.  8  a.]  An 
illiterate  or  uneducated  priest  of  inferior  status. 


1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr.  Heralds  §  167  (1877)  107  In 
Fraunce.  .the  most  parte  of  your  speritua!  men.  .be  symple 
persons,  hedge  priestes  not  lerned.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem. 
11.  (Arb.  '  136  Therefore  did  som  of  them  at  Cambrige  .  . 
cause  hedge  priestes  fette  oute  of  the  contrie  to  be  made 
fello\\es  in  the  vniuersitie.  ^11617  BAVNE  On  Rph,  11658)  8 
In  times  of  superstition  every  hedge-priest's  blessing  was 
highly  esteemed.  1874  GREEN  Skort  f/ist.  iii.  g  i.  116  The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  from  Pope  to  hedge-priest. 

Hedger  (he'daw).    [f.  HEDGE  sb.  or  v.  +  -EU  '.] 

1.  One  who  makes,  repairs,  or  trims  hedges. 
'1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  n  Hedgers,  dykers, 

and  mowers.  1634  MILTON  Counts  293  The  swinkt  hedger 
at  his  supper  sat.  1791  Bos  WELL  Johnson  3  Apr.  an.  1776, 
A  pair  of  large  gloves  such  as  hedgers  use.  1848  MILL  Pol. 
Kion.  i.  ii.  §  i  The  hedgers  and  ditchers,  who  made  the 
fences  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  crop. 

2.  One  who  hedges  ;  a  shuffler. 

1728  Wodrinu  Corr.  (1843)  III.  401  The  Go  ons  and  Non 
fi</Ht'ts,  too  often  hedgers  and  skulkers,  n  1845  Hbou  Ode 
to  Roe  Wilson  xix,  A  black-leg  .saint,  a  spiritual  hedger. 

3.  One  who  *  hedges*  in  betting. 

1873  Slatiff  Diet,  s.v.,  The  hedger.  .cannot  lose,  providing 
his  information  or  judgment  lead  to  the  required  result. 

Hedgerow  (he'd^inJu).  Forms:  see  HEDGE 
sb.  and  Row  sb.  [OK.  heggerarive  ,  -r&ve,  f.  HEDGE 
sb.  +  Row  sb.  OE.  had  also  kqpr&WC^\ 

1.  A  row  of  bushes  forming  a  hedge,  with  the 
trees,  etc.  growing  in  it;  a  line  of  hedge. 

940  Charter  oj  Eadmund  in  Cod.  Dtyl.  VI.  229  Of  Stan- 
forde  on  Se  olde  heggert:we  on  sondermede.  1577  I*.  GOOGK 
Hcresl'ach's  Hus!\  \\.  (1586)  97  Cheryes  growing  wilde  in 
the  Woodes,  and  Hedgerowes.  a  1661  FULLER  /'  'orthu-s 
(1840)  I.  549  Made  of  apples,  here  [Gloucester)  grown  in 
hedge-rows.  1769  N.  NICHOLLS  Corr.  w.  Gray  11843)  I0° 
There  are  many  fine  trees  in  the  hedge-rows.  1849  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  281  Rich  corn  land  and  meadow,  inter- 
sected by  green  hedgerows. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hedgerow-bird^  -carpenter, 
~efwt  -oak,  -shrub,  -thief  ^  -timber  •,  -tree. 

1632  MILTON  L*  Allegro  57  By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks 
green.  1781  Cowi-iiK  Retirement  ^\§  Her  hedge-row  shrubs, 
a  variegated  store.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  D^-on  !i8i3) 
115  The  common  Devonshire  plough,  made  by  a  hedge-row 
carpenter.  1878  STEVENSON  Inland  Voy.  43  The  hedges 
were  of  great  height,  woven  about  the  trunks  of  hedgerow 
elms.  1892  A.  BIKKELI.  Res  "Jndic.  \\.  48  His  family  tree.. 
was  indeed  of  the  most  ordinary  hedge-row  description. 

I  knee  Hedgrerowed  (he'd5(rJud)  «.,  traversed  by 
hedgerows. 

1830  Blackw.  Ma%.  XXVIII.  163  That  rich  and  beauti- 
fully hedgerowed  country. 

Hedgery  (he'd^eri).     [f.  HEDGE  sb.  +  -EBV.] 

Hedges  collectively. 

1880  MRS.  WHITNKY  Odd  or  Evenl  xxvi.  275  The  kindly 
tangles  of  its  br-..!:cn  hedger>-. 

He'dge-SCllOOl.  A  school  held  by  a  hedge- 
side  or  in  the  open  air,  as  was  once  common  in 
Ireland;  hence,  a  poor,  mean,  low-class  school. 

1807  Edin.  Rev.  X.  53  The  lower  Irish  are  sufficiently 
well  taught,  even  in  their  hedge-schools.  1807  T.  HORNK 
tr.  {^ociic's  Trav.  II.  81  Bristol  [has]  a  few  charity-schools, 
and  two  hedge-schools  with  only  one  master.  1830  W. 
CAKLKION  Traits  [risk  Peasantry  (1836)  II.  142  The 
worthy  pedagogue  selected  the  first  green  spot  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  quick-set-thorn  hedge..  and  there,  .carried  on  the 
work  of  instruction.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of 
School  originated.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop. 
Ed  IK.  viii.  (ed.  2)  194  The  hedge-school,  a  name  of  contempt 
for  in>titutions  in  which  the  smatterings  of  knowledge  could 
only  be  obtained.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Ednc.  IV.  394/1 
The  workmen  are  Irish  ;  taken  from  common  hedge  schools. 

Hence  Hedge-schoolmaster. 

1830  W.  CARLETON  Traits  Irish  Peasantry  -1836)  II.  248 
\Vh;it  was  Plato  himself  but  a  hedge  schoolmaster?      1851 
THACKERAY  Kng.  Hum.  vi,  Paddy  Byrne,  the  hedge-- 
master,  tunk  him  in  hand. 

He'dge-Slde.  The  side  of  a  hedge.  Also 
attrib.,  sometimes  with  sense  of  HEDGE  sb.  8  c. 

1568  GRAFTONC/*r<?«.  11.296  [He]  layedhim  under  a  hedge 
r  to  refreshe  hym.  1821  CI.AHF.  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  208 
Ily  hedge-side  coolly  led,  Brooks  curl  o'er  their  sandy  bed. 
1848  KlNGSLKY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  174  Thecommoiirst  hvd-.:- 
side  leaf.  1851  D.  JERKOLU  St.  Giles  xiii.  135  Maid-of-all- 
work  at  a  hedge-side  hotel. 

He'dge-SparroW.  A  common  l.ritish  and 
KiiM'peun  l)ird  (Accentor  modularis},  belonging  to 
the  Sylviidiv.  or  \Varblers. 

1530  PAI.SGK.  230/1  Hedge  sparowe,  a  hynlc.      1629 
siNotR  Picture  \\.  ii,  Soldiers—  that,  like  tlic  fuolUh  i 


sparrow,  To  their  own  ruin,  hatch  this  cuckoo,  peace.  1774 
G.  WMITK  Scl/^rne  x\\.  106  Hedge-span -ows  frequent  sinks 
and  gutter*  in  hard  weather,  where  they  pick  up  crumbs 
and  other  sweeping?..  1897  1'itncs  2  Jan.  8/3  The  so-called 
hedge  sparrow  is  not  a  sparrow  at  all,  the  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  being  its  only  similarity  with  that  bird.. it  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  true  sparrows. 

He'dge-wood.      t  a.    Wood    for   hedge-bote 

o/>s.  .  b.  Trees  or  timber  grown  in  hedgerows. 
c.  Firewood  gathered  from  hedges. 

1602  FULBECKK  -2nd  PL  Parall,  52  TliC  termor  hath  .  - 
hedge-wood,  and  fire-woode  belonging  to  his  tearme  of 
common  right :  and  he  may  cut  wood  for  that  purpose. 
1707  MUKTIMEK  Husb.  \.  (1708)  610  Plant  timber-Trees  or 
Coppice-Wood,  or  Hedge-wood.  1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat. 
Inland  .\ravig.  19  Coals  purchased  will  be  cheaper  . .  than 
hedge-wood  stolen. 

Hedging  (he'dgin),  vhl.  sb.     [f.  HEDGE  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HEDGE;  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  hedges. 

£-1380  WYCLIF  Ser/ti.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  28  For  dichying  and 
hegging,  and  delvynge  of  tonnes.  1481  q$tloivard Househ. 
Bks.  '  Roxb.  366  For  woode  makynge  and  hedgynge.  1663 
GKRBIER  Counsel  (1664)  52  Charges  for  hedging,  forty  shil- 
lings. 1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2}  III.  53  No  tithes  shall  be 
paid  of  syfoa  csdua  employed  in  hedging,  or  for  fuel. 

2.  concr.  Matter  forming  or  made  into  a  hedge. 

1517  Domesday  Inclos.  11897)  I-  249  One  acre  uf  Eirable 
land,  with  hedgyng  and  Dikyn^.  1801  R.  GILL  Tint  Ouey 
in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862!  176  Whilk  .. 
had,  by  light  o'  day,  Within  the  hedging  made  its  way. 

3.  Tlie  securing  of,  or  limiting  the  possible  loss 
on,  a  debt,  bet,  or  the  like  :  see  HEDGE  v.  7,  8. 

a  1631  DoNNE-Vfrw.  V.  cxxviii.  301  All  your  Hedgings  in 
of  Debt,  all  your  crafty  Bargains,  c  1770  C.  ANSTEY  Hor. 
Iinit.  Wks,  u8o8)  191  Hedging  and  odds  and  bets  their 
theme.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  277  In  amannerthat 
will  render  the  practice  of  hedging  off  rather  precarious. 
1824  Miss  MiTFORD  I'illa^c  Ser.  i.  (1863)  172  An  affair  of 
bettings,  and  hedgings,  and  cheatings. 

4.  Shuffling,  dodging. 

1723  ll'odrmv  Corr.  (1843)  II.  645  Where  was  a  great  de;il 
of  hedging  and  political  disputing.  17*8  Ibid.  III.  407  The 
plain  shiftings  and  hedgings  I  have  observed  before  the 
committee.  1826  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  352 
Persuaded  that  he  shall  go  to  heaven,  when  his  hedging 
here  below  is  done. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hedging  time ;  esp.  -  used 
in  hedging,  as  hedging  cuff,  glove,  hook,  money. 

1521  in  Rogers  Agric.  ty  Prices  III.  565/4,  3  pr.  hedging 
cuffs  &  gloves  (a  /6.  1530  PALSGR.  230/1  Hedgyng  glove, 
monjie.  1611  COTCR.,  Haycson,  hedging  time,  or,  the  sea- 
son to  make  hedges  in.  1827  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  II. 
905  With,  -his  bill-hook  and  hedging  mittens  in  his  hand. 

Hedgingly,tfi't'  \i. hedging ^\-.\>\>\t.  of  HEDGE 
v.  +-LY  ^.]  So  as  to  hedge  ;see  HEDGE  v.  8). 

1894  Sat.  Rev.  12  May  488  The  contention  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  merely  hedgingly  threw  out 
on  the  first  night  of  the  debate. 

He'dging-bill.  [BILL  st>.1  4.]  A  bill  with  a 
long  handle  used  in  cutting  and  trimming  hedges. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Ir/f(i8g6)  116  Ffelling  axes..xxx, 
Heggyng  billes  ..  xxiiij.  1523  FITZHERB.  Hnsb,  §  5  An 
husbande  muste  haue  an  a.\e,  a  hachet,  a  hedgyngebyll. 
1681  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Rust.  (E.  D.  S.\  A  Bill  is  an  edg- 
tool,  at  the  end  of  a  stale  or  handle  ;  if  short  then  it  is 
called  a  Hand-bill;  if  long  then  a  Hedging-Hll.  1712  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blomfs  Gardening  173  Cutting  the  Palisade 
.  .with  the  Hedging  Bill.  1827  DE  QuiHOTf  Afw^frWkSi 
1862  IV.  53  One  author  contends,  .for  a  hedging-bill. 

Hedgy  (he-dgi),  a.  [f.  HEDGE  sb.  +  -Y.]  fa. 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  hedge  (pbs.\  b.  Characterized 
by  abundance  of  hedges. 

1597-6  BP.  HALL  Sat.  in.  i,  Or  searched  the  hopeful  thicks 
of  hedgy  rows,  For  briery  berries,  or  haws,  or  sourer  sloes. 
1643  NICHOLAS  Let.  in  Carte  Ormonde  (1735)  III.  173 
Between  the  rivers  of  Severne  and  Avon,  in  a  woodland 
and  hedgy  country.  1890  Times  10  Sept.  5/1  The  hedgy 
nature  of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  for  cavalry  to 
act  in  force. 

Hedious,  hedoes,  obs.  forms  of  HIDEOUS. 

Hedir(e,  obs.  form  of  HITHKU. 

t  Hedley  medley.  Obs.  [A  riming  jingle  upon 
medley.  Cf.  hugger-mugger.'}  A  jumble,  con- 
fusion ;  an  impersonation  of  confusion. 

1646  J.  HALL  Poems  i.  7  Strange  hedly  Medly  !  who  would 
make  his  swine  Turn  grey-hounds,  or  hunt  foxes  with  his 
kine? 

Hedonic  (tndp-nik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  rjSov- 
iKos  pleasurable,  f.  ^801^7  pleasure.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  relating  to  pleasure.      (In  first 
quot.  applied   to  the  Cyrenaic   school  of  philo- 
sophers :  see  B.  i.) 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  134/1  Aristippus  .. 
Instituted  a  Sect  called  Cyrenaick  from  the  place,  by  ?ome 
Hedonick,  or  voluptuous,  from  the  Doctrine,  a  1866  J. 
GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xi.  (1870)  182  'Hedonic' 
knowledge.  1880  Mind  V.  88  The  defects  of  Mill's  Hedonic 
philosophy. 

B.  sb.     f  1.  One  who  maintains  that  pleasure  is 
the  proper  end  of  action  ;  applied  to  the  ancient 
Greek   school   of   philosophers  (,Gr.  ot   ifdovticoi) 
otherwise  called  CYKENAICS.   Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel/.  S}'s£.  75  Our  Fellow-Atheists,  the 
Hedonicks  and  Cyrenaicks. 

2.  pi.  Hedonics  :  The  doctrine  of  pleasure;  that 
part  of  ethics  which  tri-ats  ot  pleasure. 

1865  J.  GuoTK  Treat.  Mot:  Idfns  ii.  '18761  14  The  unideal 
innii  '  f  L-u(l;t:niciiui  -,  of  \vhit_h  I  hav<-  spoken  is  hcticn-. 
,\  science  of  indolcntia.     a  1866—  E.iain.  L'tilit.  Philos.  ii. 


HEDONICAL. 

(1870)  iSi  Hedonics,  or  the  science  of  human  pleasure.   1879 
•  :ne  6  Aud  now  one  rises  to  bepraise  John 
Stuart  Mill's  hedonics. 
Hedonical,  a.  rare-".    =IlEDONlco. 

\.l  R 

Hedonism  [f.  Gr.  ^Sovij  plea- 

sure ,scc  prec.)  T  -ISM.     Cf.  !•'.  hldonisme  (Littre 
Sttfpl.  .]    The  doctrine  or  theory  of  ethics  in  which 
sure  is  regarded  as  the  chief  good,  or  the  proper 
end  of  action. 

1856   SEELYE    tr.    Scliwegler's   Hist.    P/tilos.    (18641    71 

Hedonism,  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  Cyreneans  that 

:;it-  is  the  chief  good.     1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  v.  138 

As  mere  hedonism— the  simple  love  of  sensual  pleasure — 

M!  the  style  of  Anacreon  gain  in 

.irity.  1879  H.  Si  :  M  ,  K  Data  of  Ethics  151  Dis- 
tinguishing ^  Hedonism  into  the  two  kinds,  egoistic  and 
univcrsalistic,  according  as  the  happiness  sought  is  that  of 
the  actor  himself  or  is  that  of  all.  1897  G.  G.  FINDLAY  in 
l:..vftos.  Times  Feb.,  Hedonism,  or  the  pleasure  theory  of 
life,  .is  theg^reat  heresy  in  morals. 

Hedonist  (hTdAist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  hedonism  ;  one  who 
regards  pleasure  as  the  chief  good. 

1856    DE    QUINCEY    Confess,    (ed.  2!  251    In   Professor 

Wilson's  word,  'Gentlemen,  I  am  a  Hedonist ;  and  if  you 

must   know  why  I   take   opium,    that's  the   reason  why '. 

'  Professor  Wilson  coined  the  English  word  Hedonist. 

1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  I.  390  If  a  man  chances 
to  be  a  Hedonist,  he  should  show  the  good  temper  which  is 
the  best  virtue  of  the  indolent.     1876  PATER  in  E.  Gosse 
Crit.  Kit-Kats (1896)  258,  I  wish  they  wouldn't  call  me  'a 
hedonist ' ;  it  produces  such  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of 
people  who  don't  know  Greek. 

attrib.  1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  402  This  devotion  to 
beauty,  to  beauty  alone.,  was  a  kind  of  hedonist  asceticism. 
1896  MRS.  H.  WARD  SirG.  Tressady  361  George's  hedonist 
temper  was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  patience. 

Hedonistic,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  hedonists,  or  of  the  nature  of  hedonism. 

1866  MILL  in  Edin.  Rev.  CXXIII.  341  Sokrates  . .  incul- 
cates  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  on  hedonistic  grounds,  and 
recommends  them  by  the  ordinary  hedonistic  inducements. 

1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  30  The  Utilitarian  or  hedon- 
istic mode  of  speaking.     1894  Thinker  V.  571. 

Hence  Hedoni'sticaUym/f.,  according  to  hedon- 
ism, in  reference  to  hedonism. 

1874  SIDGWICK  ileth.Ethies  u.  v.  j  4. 156  The  moral  pain 
. .  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  whole  remainder  of  life 
hedonistically  worthless.  1886  —  Outl.  Hist.  Ethics  iv. 
§  6.  181  note.  Shaftesbury  interprets  the  '  good  '  of  the 
individual  hedonistically,  as  equivalent  to  pleasure,  satis- 
faction, delight,  enjoyment. 

HedoilO'logy.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iJSoi'ij  pleasure  + 
-(O)I.OGY.]  =  HEDOXICS. 

a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xxi.  (1870)  345 
Hedonics,  or  hedonology,  the  science  of  human  pleasure. 

Hedoncvmeter.  humorous,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•METEK.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  pleasure. 

1880  Sat.  Re-'.  No.  1312.  763  Who  will  construct  a  hedo- 
nometer  for  us  which  shall  give  the  exact  values  in  coin,  .of 
a '47  signboard  and  a  bottle  of '47  port?  1887  7«j  6  May  14  2 
Who  is  a  competent  judge,  and  where  is  his  '  hedonometer  '  1 

Hedous,  -ly,  obs.  forms  of  HIDEOUS,  -LY. 

t  He'dral,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ttpa.  seat,  base 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  base  of  a  solid. 

1690  W.  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  326  The  Diametre  of  the 
Basial  or  Hedral  ambient  Circle  of  the  Hexaedron. 

Hedur,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  HITHEB. 

Hedus,  obs.  form  of  HIDEOUS. 

Hedyphane  (he-difn).  Miit.  [Named  Hcdy- 
phan  by  Breithaupt,  1830,  f.  Gr.  i}8tis  sweet  + 
-<!>apr)s  appearing  (cf.  Gr.  i)5wfaijs  sweet-shining) 
in  reference  to  its  brilliant  lustre.]  A  colourless 
variety  of  mimetite,  containing  calcium ;  a  variety 
of  green  lead  ore. 

1832  C.  U.  SHEFARD  Min.  222  Hedyphane.  1852  BROOKE 
&  MILLER  Min.  483  Breithaupt's  hedyphane  is  a  massive 
variety  of  mimetite. 

Hee,  obs.  form  of  EYE,  HK,  HIGH. 

Heed(bJd),zi.  Forms:  I  h€dan.  2-3  hedeu,  4 -f 
hede,  -,  heede  (heyd),  4-  heed.  Pa.  t.  i  hgdde, 
3  hedd(e,  5  hedit,  -yt,  -ut,  6-  heeded.  Pa. 
pple.  4  hed,  hedit,  etc.  [OE.  hedan  =  OS.  hodian, 
huodian  MDu.,  Du.  hoedtn,  LG.  hoden,  hoot], 
OfKJ.  huotan  (MHG.  hiieten,  Ger.  hiiUii  :— 
W<  .er.  *Aodjan,deriv.  of  *hod&,  sb.  str.  fem.,  OFris. 
hade,  Mdt,  OHG.  httota,  MHG.  hnotc,  Ger.  hid 
fem.,  heed,  guard,  care,  keeping ;  not  recorded  in 
OE.,  where  its  form  would  have  been  hod.~\ 

1 1.  intr.  (In  OE.  To  take  charge,  take  posses- 
sion, take.  Const,  with  genitive. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Honi.  I.   330  Lazarus  ne  moste  . .  hedan 

3a:ra  crumena.      Ibid.  II.  114   We  hedaS  tsera  crumena 

iUfes.     ciooo  R  edit  ltd.   Sing.  Pcrs.  c.  5  in  Schmid 

Gcsetze  376  ponne  him  for3-si5  jebyrije,  hede  se  hlaford 

l?a:s  he  laefe,  bute  hwet  friges  sy. 

2.  iiilr.  To  have  a  care,  pay  attention,  take  notice. 
i.  in  OE.  ami  ME.  \viihtf-iiieive;  subseq.wtth 
of,  later  to,  for.  arch,  and  dial. 

Barumlf  (Z.)  2697  Ne  heddc  he  [>zs  heafolan.  c  1000 
/nit.  Polity  §  I0  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  316  Bisceopum  Jeby- 
rea  bict  hi  . .  nc  hunda  ne  haveca  hedan  to  swyae.  a  1300 
l-rngm.  Srv.  Sins  33  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  19  Nel  he  of  o>ir 
bins  hede.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  266;  Hedis  to  bat,  and 
puttu  of  bat  purpos.  IHd.  11531  Kuer  hedyng  in  hert 
of  the  heeh  treason.  111400-50  A  le*a>i,<rr'  5094  Hefys 
uott  your  hert  to  hye,  bolt  hedes  to  your  cndc.  1477  EARL 
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RIVKRS  (Caxton)  ftiitt-*  a  Whan  I  liad  heeded  and  loked 
i;.     a  1618   SYLVESTER    Paradox   agst.    Liberiie   800 

MuJj  strength  and  many  men  unto  their  hoordes  to  heed. 

1690  I'txs  Rise  <y  Ptvgr.  Quakers  (1834)  60  Never  heed, 

the   Lord's  power  is  over  all  weakness   and  death.      i8»8 
-  Perth  xx vi,  Heed  no  longer  for  me,  my  lord. 

1868  ATKINSON  Clevelasui  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Never  heed>  don't 

concern  yourself,  never  mind. 
3.  trans.  To  care  for,  concern  oneself  about ;  to 

take  notice  of,  give  attention  to,  to  mind  ;  to  regard. 

fin  Engl.  now  chiefly  literary;  in  common  use  in 

Sc.) 
a  1225  Juliana  8  As  J»e  bat  heh  ^ing  hefde  to  heden.  c  1340 

Cursor  M.  3085  (Trin.)  Cure  lord  him  $af  his  la  we  to  hede. 

c  1400  Dcsir,    Troy  10330   He  hedut  no  hathell.     1553  T. 

WILSON  A'/u'f,  =,4    K.i  Thai  man  should  be  punished  who 

little  heedeth  the  maintenaunce  of  his  tillage.      1592  Wi  M 

ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  48  In  the  persons  two  thinges  are  to  hee 

heeded.     1759  HUKD  Rctircm.  n.  (R.  i,  Which  seem  to  be 

not  perceived,  or  not  heeded,  by  other  men.     1816  J.  WILSON 

City  of  Plagitf  u.  ili.  104  Heed  not  that  foolish  wretch— go 

on,  go  on.      1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I.  :.  n  Domineer  Over  thy 

M>  rniidons  ;  I  heed  thee  not.    Mod.  Sc.  Never  heed  them  ! 
f  4.  To  observe,  see,  behold,  take  note  of.    Also 

intr.  To  look.     (Cf.  F.  reorder:,  Obs. 
i  1205  LAV.  17801  Heo  leopen  to  f»an  bedde,  &  J>ene  king 

hedden.      13. .   E.  E.  Allit.  P,  A.   1050  J>e  hy^e  trone  J>er 

mo^l  ^e  hede.     n  1400-50  Alexander  678  He.. to  J?e  heuyn 

lokis,  Hedis  heterly  on  hi^e,  behelde  on  a  sterne.    Ibid.  1527 

Who  so  wates  fro  withowte  &.  within  hedes. 

Heed,  sb.  Forms  :  3-6  hede,  4-5  hed,  4-6 
Si:  held,  5  hedde,  (3ed.  -e),  5-6  heede,  heade, 
5-  heed.  [app.  f.  HEED  v. :  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing OE.  sb. :  see  prec.] 

1.  Careful  attention,  care,  observation,  regard. 
(Now  chiefly  literary.) 

a  iy>o  Cursor  M.  4248  {Gott. }  loseph  held  euer  his  in  hede. 
1357  Lay  Folks  Ctitech.  200  Our  gastly  fadirs  that  has  hede 
of  us.  1553  T.  WILSON  A' /«r/.  (1567)  54  b,  Clood  hede  would 
be  had,  that  nothing  be  doubtfully  spoken.  1575  LANE- 
HAM  Let.  11871  50  With  great  art  and  heed  . .  thyther 
conueyd,  and  thear  erected.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv. 
i.  101,  I  will  . .  teach  your  eares  to  list  me  with  more 
heede.  1634  SIR  T.  HEKBEKI  Trav.  5  Swimming  so  with- 
out heed,  that  some  were  in  apparant  danger.  1782  COWPEK 
Gilpin  72  Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones  With  caution 
and  good  heed.  1867  FREEMAN  Xonti.  Cottg.  (1876)  I.  App. 
701,  I  look  on  this  account  as  worthy  of  all  heed. 
b.  Esp.  in  phr.  to  take  (f  nim]  heed. 

<-i3os  St.  Ditnstan  25  in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  35  His  freond 
nome  ^erto  hede.  c  1305  St.  Su'ithin  47  Ibid.  44  He  fjo^te 
on  bat  be  godspel  saib,  bat  me  takb  of  lute  hede.  13. .  Sir 
Bcnes  (A.)  1030  Belies  of  hem  nam  gode  hede.  1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.  Consc.  592  Bot  proud  man  of  pis  tas  na  hede. 
^1420  PaUad.  c«  Hnsb.  \.  177  Necessite  hath  neuere  haly- 
day:  Tak  hede  of  that,  c  14*5  Sctvrt  S<t£.  (P.)  279  Of 
falsnesse  non  heed  he  nam,  Bot  at  the  last  out  hit  kame. 
^1450  C(n>.  Mysf.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  368  Tak  hede  at  Aaron. 
1526  TlMDALH  Mark  iv.  24  Take  hede  what  ye  heare.  1535 
COVER  DALE  Ps.  xxxvii.  37  Kepe  innocency,  and  take  hede 
vmothethinge  that  is  right.  1548  HALLC//;V«.,  Hen.  Vf//t 
6b,  Every  man  toke  muche  hede  to  them  that  daunsed. 
a  1592  H.  SMITH  ll'ks.  (1867)  11.33  Take  heed  is  a  good  staff 
to  stay  upon.  £-1689  PRIOR  Ode  13  Take  heed,  my  dear, 
youth  flies  apace.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  {ed.  2)  I.  65  Let  us 
take  heed,  and  be  on  our  guard  against  deceptions. 
G.  later,  To  give ^  pay  heed  to  . 

1504  ATKYSSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  ui.  iii.  197  My  sone, 
gyue  hede  to  my  wordes.  1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  i.  4  Nether 
geve  hede_  to  fables,  a  1774  PEAKCE  irks.  III.  xi.  iR.i, 
Every  Christian  is  bound  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  mul- 
ing, and  the  study  of  them.  1844  THIRLW.M.L  Greece  VIII. 
443  I'ainocritus  however  paid  no  heed  to  their  advice.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly ^Par.  I.  i.  423  These  unto  thee  will  call  To 
help  them,  but  give  thou  no  heed  at  all. 

t  2.  That  which  one  heeds.   Obs.  rare. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  82  Who  dazling  so,  that  eye 
shall  be  his  heed,  And  giue  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 

3.   Comb.)  as  heed-giving ,  heed-taking. 

1545  .W  HAM  Texrfh.  i.  lArb.)  53  Companions  of  shoting, 
be  prouidens,  good  heed  gluing,  true  meatinge,  honest  com- 
parison. 1577  HAKHISON  England  n.  vi.tiSV?)  i.  152  They 
fall  into  this  for  want  of  heedtaking.  1619  W.  SCLATER  E.vp. 
i  Tlu-ss,  (1630)  218  Circumspection  ;  diligent  heed-taking  to 
our  selues. 

Heed,  obs.  form  of  HEAD. 

tHeedely,  heedly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HEEDJ/>. 
+  -LY  2  j  but  prob.  orig.  a  variant  of  HEEDILY  :  cf. 
hastely^  hastly,  hastily.}  —  HEKDILY. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  D  iij,  Let  vs  hedely  beware  lest  thrift 
iud.i;e  vs  by  our  mouth.  1577  B.  (k-ocE  Htrttback's H*sbt 
iv.  i  15861  166  \),  The  Hennes  must  be  . .  hetdcly  looked  to. 
1583  STANYHL'KST  sEtu'isiu.  t  Arb.)  82  Too  the  eende  in  thye 
trauayl  thow  mayst  the  more  heed  lye  be  lessond. 

Heeder  (hrdai).    One  who  heeds. 

1849  J.  STERLING  in  Frastr's  Mag.  XXXIX.  410  If  they 
found  a  heeder. 

Heeder,  obs.  form  of  HEDER. 

Heedful  (hrdfuT,,  a.  [f.  HEED  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  heed ;  careful,  attentive,  watchful,  mindful. 

1548  UUALL,  etc.  Erasm.  I\ir.  Marky\.\]k\  God.-loueth 
wakeful  &  hedeful  persones.  1577  B.  C.OOGK  HcrtsbacKs 
Hm,b.  \.  (1586)  40  You  must  be  very  heedefull  in  the  weed- 
yng  of  it.  1607  ROWLANDS  Guy  WafW,  46  On  every  side 
they  caat  a  heedful  eye.  1725  POPK  Odyss.  \,  307  Heedful 
of  advice.  1875  \VmiNEYZ,#r  Lang.  viii.  142  If  use  were 
heedful  ofincongruitie^. 

Hee'dfully,  adv.  [f.  prcc.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  heed- 
ful manner ;  attentively,  carefully. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cak'iu's  fust.  in.  326  Let  vs  be  hede- 
fully  bent  to  this  most  earnest  thing.  1610  SHAKS.  Te>ttf>. 
l.  ii.  78  Pros.  Do'  Mira.  Sir,  mo-t 

heedefully.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Paiey'sChirurg.  xx\i.  xviii. 
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(1676)  640  Caulericb  heedfulty  u^cd,  strengthen  and  dl 

1870  MOKKI>  l-'.arthiv  l'n>:  III.  iv.  32  Heedful!)  lie 
guarded  u,  that  none  came  in. 

Hee'dfulness.  [i.  as  prec.  :  -xi->!s.]  The 
quality  of  being  heedful ;  attentivencss,  careful  IK  -.-. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cak-in's  Inst.  Pref.,  To  moue  you  to 
\\illingnesse  and  hedefulnesse.  a.  1677  BARROW  H'ks.  (1830) 
I.  130  A  circumspect  needfulness  not  to  provoke  any  man. 
1832  H  r.  MART  INKAU  Ella  of  Cay.  .\i.  133  Fergus  waited  upon 
them  both  with  all  the  quiet  needfulness  of  a  girl. 

t  Hee'dily,  adv.  Oh.  [f.  HEEDV  +  -LY  -.] 
Heeclfully  ;  with  attention. 

'577  B-  GOOGE  Hcrcsbach's  Hust.  in.  (1586)  1146,  Tlic 
shape  and  proportion  of  the  Horse,  ought  heedily  to  be 
considered.     1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pecs:,  -in.  i\.  Arb.)  156 
I  hi-  ]>art  in  our  maker  or  Poet  must  be  heedyly  ! 
vnto.    1612  BRINSLKV  LvJ.  Lit.  23  Writing  English  heedily, 
in  iruo  Orthography.     1656  W.  U.  tr.  Cauieiiitis'  G,i: 
i'nl.  §  501.  147  Heedily  receiv  information  concerning  it. 

Hee'diness.    Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +-M:-^.] 

i    Heedfulness,  attentiveness ;  caution. 

159*  SptNSKR  /'.  Q.  v.  vi.  34  By  Gods  grace,  and  hi  i 
heedinesse,  She  was  preserved.     1620  Br.  HALL  Ho::.  Mat-. 
Clt'rs}'  l.  §  29  Prxtcxtu  canti<>nis,  in  pretence  of  heedinesse. 

Hee'ding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HEED  v.  +  -IKG  '.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  HEED  ;  attention  ;  care. 

1678  BUTLER  //mi.  in.  ii.  1320  Your  constant  Method  of 
Proceeding,  Without  the  Carnal  Means  of  Heeding.  1699 
LISIKR  Joitrti.  Paris  108  With  a  little  heeding  'tis  yet  very 
legible. 

Heedless  (hrdlos \t  a.  [f.  HEED  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  heed  ;  paying  no  heed  or  attention  ;  care- 
less, inattentive,  regardless. 

'579  S!'ENsKR.S/i,y«.  (W.  July  15  Though  one  fall  through 
heedless  hast,  Vet  is  his  misse  not  mickle.  1624  Gtt  /•'<>/>/ 
out  of  Sitare  in  Somers  Tracts  (iSiol  UI.  53  To  make 
havock  and  spoil  of  the  harmelesse  and  heedelesse  flock  of 
Christ.  I7«4GOLDSM.  Trav.  161  Therein  the  ruin, heedless. if 
the  dead,  The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed.  1857 
BUCKLE  Ch-iliz.  I.  xiii.  730  Despising  unsupported  authority, 
and  heedless  of  tradition. 

H  Undeserving  of  attention.   Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  lint.  (1614)  145/1  A  man  ..  may 
well  esteem  them  [certain  legendary  histories]  as  heedlesse 
as  vncertaine. 

[Heedlesshood,  a  supposed  synonym  of  hccd- 
lessncss,  which  some  would  read  for  '  headelesse 
hood ',  in  Spenser  Sheph.  Col.:  see  HEADLESS  a.  i.] 

Hee'dlessly,  adv.  ff.  HEEDLESS  +  -LY-'.]  In 
a  heedless  manner ;  carelessly,  inattentively. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Clir.  Mar.  \.  §  30  Post  not  heedlesly 
on.  1710  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  212  f  3  Our  Women  run  on 
so  heedlesly  in  the  Fashion,  that  [etc.].  1861  MRS.  H. 
WOOD  East  Lynne  (1885)  24,  I  think  the  woman  did  it  heed- 
lessly ;  not  mischievously. 

Hee'dlessness.  [-NESS.]  The  quality  of 
being  heedless;  carelessness,  inattention,  disregard. 

1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  t.  (1586)  13  b,  If  through 
heedlesnesse  you  resalute  not  a  friend,  he  will  speake  no 
more  to  you.  1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  v.  r  56.  50  Thro  heed- 
lesness,  and  want  of  looking  before  us.  1789  BEN  i  HAM 
Princ.  Legist.  i.\.  §  12  What  heedlessness  is  m  the  case  of 
an  unadvised  act,  rashness  is  in  the  case  of  a  misadvised 
one.  1823  SCOTT  Piperil  .\.x.\iv,  I  tripped  on,  showing  a 
bold  heedlessness  of  his  displeasure. 

Heedling,  var.  of  HEAJILING. 

iHeedy,  a  Obs.  [f.  HEED^.  +  -Y.]  Heed- 
ful, attentive,  careful,  cautious. 

1548  GEST/V.  Masse  Ded.,  Rather  heady  than  needy.  Ibid. 
A  vij,  Therfore  good  reader  gyue  heedy  attendaunce  therto. 
1581  MARBKCK  Bk.  of  Notes  1058  Worldly  men  are  more 
heedy  in  their  affaires  of  this  world.  1645  USSHEK  Body 
Di-\  (1647)  237  That  we  have  a  careful!  and  a  heedy  watch 
to  all  things  that  may  advance  God's  glory. 

Heef,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAVK. 
Heegh,  hee;,  obs.  forms  of  HIGH  a.,  HIE  v. 
Hee-haw  (h/'hg),  ji.     Also  hiu  haw,  he-haw 
;he-hawu  (7.S.  .     [Echoic.] 

1.  A  conventional  representation  of  the  bray  of  a 
jackals;  a  name  for  this. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  ScribbUomatiia  84  note,  The  chants 
were  interrupted  at  intervals  with  an  Hiu  Haw,  in  imitation 
of  the  Ass's  braying.  1831  S.  WARREN  Diary  rh\-sic.  xvi. 
11832)  I.  379  An  Ass.  .opened  on  us  with  an  astounding  hee- 
haw  !  hee-haw  !  hee-haw !  1878  BROWNING  rods  Croisic 
cxx,  To.  .estimate  applause  As  just  so  many  asinine  he-haw>. 
1884  C.  D.  WARNER  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  14/2  He-hawn, 
sire  Ass.  you  sing. 

2.  A  loud  unrefined  laugh. 

1843  THACKERAY  Miss  Ticklctoly  iii,  If  to  laughter  he 
was  minded,  out  they  burst  in  loud  hee-haws.  1872  ANM 
THACKERAV  Men's  H'i-.'es  402  All  the  boxes  began  to  roar 
with  great  coarse  heehaws  at  Titania  hugging  Bottom's 
long  ears. 

Hence  Hee-haw  v.  intr..  to  bray,  as  an  ass. 

1821  CI.AIIK  /  "ill.  Minstr.  I.  44  Ass  after  ass  still  hee-haw* 
through  the  town.  1831  S.  WARREN  Diary  I'hy*, 
I.  379  Away  sprung  the  jackass  . .  hee-hawing  incessantly. 
1859  THACKI:HAV  i'ir^iti.  lOgil.),  Suppose  thou  art  making 
of  thyself  .    are  there  not  people  in  England  who 
too?     1884  C.  D.  WARNER  in  Haifcr's  .Mag.  Dec. 
14/2  Tlr  >/,•<(',  or  brayed  .  .The  people  toJkaa 

or  brayed  thrice,  in  like  manner. 

Heel  (hfl ,,  rf.«  Forms  :  I  h61a,  htela,  (h6l;, 
3  heale,  3-6  hele,  4-5  heill,  4-7  heele,  j-7 
heille,  5  hyelle,  6  helle,  hiele,  7  eel),  <•>  7 
heal(e.  4-  heel.  [OE.  htila,  hatla  wk.  masc.  •= 
OFris.  hlla  fem.,  MDu.  hide  m.  and  I..  l)u.  hiel 
m. ;  cf.  OX.  hifllm.  Sw.  hat.  Da.  hxl}  :-*I,Ahil  :- 
*hanhil,  deriv.  of  *hanli-,  in  OE.  holt  hough,  heel.] 


HEEL. 

I.  1.  The  projecting  hinder  part  of  the  foot, 
below  the  ankle  and  behind  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 

(7850  Loricti  Gloss.  57  in  O.  P..  Texts  173  Talos,  helan. 
Ibid.  59  Calcibu$i  heluin.  c  noo  .  \gs.  Voc.  fn  Wr.-Wiilcker 
266/8  L'al.r,  helaj  hoh  nibeweard.  a  1225  After.  R.ii?  A 
lutel  ihurt  i  ben  eie  derueS  more  ben  deu  a  muchel  iSe  hele, 
vor  t>et  fleschs  is  deadure  bere.  c  1300  Hii-velok  898  Sparcde 
he  neyther  tos  ne  heles.  1375  B ARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  596  The 
gilt  spuris,  richt  by  the  heill.  (1485  in  E.  E.  Misc.  W.u- 
toti  Club*  7  Undure  my  hyelle  is  that  me  grevys.  Fore  at 
my  hart  I  fele  no  sowre.  a  1529  SKKLTON  P.  Spartnve  \Vks. 
(1843*  86  To  se  her  treade  the  grounde  With  heles  short 
and  rounde.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  24  A  fift,  of  an 
inflamed  heate.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T,  i.  17  A 
Serpent,  a  Basilisk,  biting  the  heele,  and  stinging  the  face. 
1711  BI-DGF,I,L  ,S/tr/.  No.  77*8  His  Stockings  are  about 
his  Heels.  1842  TKNNYSON  Mortc  <? Arthur  286  Then 
Francis,  .drove  bin  heel  into  the  smoulder'd  log. 
b.  The  heel  armed  or  fitted  with  a  spur. 

e  1400  Drstr.  Troy  6394  Ector  . .  toke  his  horse  with  his 
hells,  hastld  before,  c  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zions  Flowers  (1855) 
62  It's  time  to  lend  my  horse  a  heele.  1663  BUTLER  II ml. 
i.  iii.  484  Then  ply'd,  With  iron  heel,  his  courser's  side. 
1792  OSBALDISTON  Brit.  Sportsm.  395  The  word  heel  is 
taken  for  the  spur  itself;  hence  they  say  ..  (  he  knows  the 
heels ;  he  obeys  the  heels  ;  he  answers  the  heels  ;  he  is  very 
well  upon  the  heels'.  1888  MRS.  KENNARD  Glorious  Gallop 

g-2  She  gave  Galopard  a  slight  touch  of  the  heel,  and  trotted 
riskly  on. 
C.  Put  for  the  foot  as  a  whole. 

a  12*5  7"^ana  30  Pat  hit  urne  endelong  hire  leofliche  bodi 
dun  to  be  helen.  a  1225  St.  Marker*  13  J>e  meiden  dude 
swa,  leowsede  ant  leoSedea  lutel  hire  hele.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
Giraid.  Jrel,  Ep.  Ded.  A  ij  b  in  ffolinsked  \llt  His  bodie 
hanged  by  the  heeles  at  Corke.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  xii.  46 
His  looser  garment  . .  flew  about  his  heeles  in  wanton  wtze. 
1637  MILTON  Lycidas  34  Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns 
with  cloven  heel  From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent 
long,  c  1718  PRIOR  Hans  Can-el  118  He  . .  was  carried  off 
to  bed  :  John  held  his  heels,  and  Nan  his  head.  1859  GKO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bede  i.  xi,  For  ye're  a  stirring  body  in  a  mornin', 
an'  ye've  a  light  heel. 

d.  Cribbage^  etc.     (See  quots.) 

1796  Grose's  Diet.  Vulg,  T,  s.v.,  To  turn  up  his  keels,  to 
turn  up  the  knave  of  trumps  at  the  game  of  all-fours.  1850 
/John's  Hand-bk.  Games  275  (Cribbage}  Should  the  turn-up 
card  itself  be  a  Knave,  the  dealer  immediately  scores  two 
points,  .which  by  way  of  antithesis  with  'his  nob',  are  called 
'two  for  his  heels'.  1882  Society  u  Nov.  9/1  In  cribbage 
parlance,  it  was  one  for  her  nob  and  two  for  her  heels. 

2.  In  quadrupeds  and  other  vertebrates:  a.  Ana- 
tomically, The  part  of  the  hinder  limb  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  human  heel;  the  calcaneal  part  of  the 
tarsus,  whatever  its  shape  or  position ;  in  digitigrade 
and  ungulate  quadrupeds,  and  in  birds,  this  is  ele- 
vated above  the  ground,  and  is  popularly  called 
knee  or  hock,  also  keel  of  the  hock. 

1792  OSBALDISTON  Brit,  Sfiortsm.  93/2  These  are  of  a 
wenny  nature,  and  grow  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  and  the 
heel  of  the  hock.  1874  Coups  in  Raird,  etc.  Hist.  N.  A. 
Birds  III.  545  The  heel  \calcaneus}  is  at  the  top  of  the 
tarsus. 

b.  popularly,  (a]  In  quadrupeds,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  hoof;  also,  each  of  the  projections  on 
the  coffin-bone. 

1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  (ify-j^  72  Seek  for  his  Slot  : 
If  he  findesthe  Heel  thick,  and  the  Toe  spreading  broad,  it 
argues  an  old  Deer.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Heel  of 
a  /terse,  is  the  lowest  hind  part  of  the  foot,  comprehended 
between  the  quarters,  and  opposite  to  the  toe.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  (1848)  378  On  either  side  [of  the  coffin-bone]. .  are 
projections  called  the  wings,  or  heels  of  the  coffin-bone. 

(I))  More  commonly  applied  (in  pi.}  to  the  two 
hind  feet.  Also,  the  hoof  or  whole  foot.  See  3  a,  c. 

c  1000  Sa.v.  Leechd.  I.  346  WiS  wambe  wraece  ^enim  haran 
helan.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  386  (Douce  MS.)  His  horse 
in  fyne  sandel  was  trapped  to  be  hele.  1535  COVERUALE 
Gen.  xlix.  17  Dan  shalbe  . .  an  edder  in  the  path,  and  byte 
the  horse  in  the  heles  [WVCLIF  feet].  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres~ 
bactis  ff  itsb.  in.  (1586)  152  b,  After  that,  hanging  him  [Hog] 
up  by  the  heeles,  you  shall  plucke  [etc.J.  1607  TOPSELL 
}'\mr-f.  Beast* (16$)  245  They  must  not  be  afraid  of  other 
Horses,  .but.  .rush  into  the  battle,  fighting  (as  is  said)  with 
heels  and  mouth.  0x700  DstYDKN  Ovid's  Met.  xn.  Wks. 
1808  XII.  170  He  falls  ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider 
throws.  1847  TENNYSON  Print.  Prol.  44  She  trampled  some 
beneath  her  horse's  heels.  1:1875  MARY  JEWRY  Every-day 
Cookery  128/2  Put  two  thoroughly  clean  cow-heels  into  a 
stew  pan.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  iv.  91  The  donkey 
kicks  up  his  heels  and  brays. 

(c)  In  birds,  the  hinder  toe  or  hallux,  the  spur. 

1611  MARK  HAM  Conntr.  Content,  i.  xix.  (1668)  82  A  sharp 
heel'd  cock,  though  it  be  a  little  false,  is  much  better  than 
the  truest  cock  which  hath  a  dull  heel,  and  hitteth  seldome. 
179*  OSBALDISTON  Brit.  Sportsm.  346  His  narrow  heel, 
or  sharpness  of  heel,  is  known  no  otherwise  than  by  obser- 
vation in  fighting.  1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  viii.  (1864) 
237  Swarms  of  goatsuckers  . .  descend  and  settle  on  a  low 
branch.. and  then,  squatting  down  on  their  heels,  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  surrounding  soil, 

3.  Pregnant  uses  in  reference  to  the  heel  or  hind 
foot  of  man  or  beast,     a.  As  the  instrument  of 
kicking  :    hence  to  raise  or  lift  the  heel  against,  to 
make  a  heel. 

c  950  Limits/.  Gosp.  John  xiii,  18  SeSe  brucaS  mec  mi5 
bztt  hlaf  he  ahefeS  on^ae^n  mec  hel  his.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
136  Mi  leof  is  ivetted,.&  smit  me  mid  his  hele.  1382 
ii-  John  xiii.  18  He  that  etith  my  breed,  schal  reyse 
his  heele  a^ens  me.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xl[i],  ., 
euen  myne  owne  familier  frende  . .  hath  lift  vp  his  hele 
ag.'iynst  in-.-.  1590  SHAKS.  (>;;/.  Err.  ill.  i.  15,  I  sliouM 
kicke  being  kickt.and  being  at  thai  passe,  Vou  would  ' 

i    an    asse.      1728    RAMSAY 
/•;?/•/('.,•  ,y  '/',,  Ass  <y  Brock  y  Replied  the  Ass,  and  made 
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I  a  heel.  1731  POPE  Ep.  BatJmrst  68  With  spurning  heel. 
1  <zi8»2  SHKLLEY  Ode  Naples  112  Fair  Milan,  .lift*,  her  heel 
1  To  bruise  his  head. 

b.  As   the   instrument   of  trampling   down    or 
crushing. 

1601  HOLLAND  Winy  xyin.  v,  That  the  lords  eie  is  far 
better  for  the  hind,  than  his  heele.  1819  Sin  1 1 1  v  (  V//</  iv. 
iv,  Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel  To  trample  accusation. 
1838  PRESCOIT  Ferd.  <y  Is.  11842)  I.  x.  440  The  green  LTup 
had  no  time  to  ripen  ere  it  was  trodden  down  under  the 
iron  heel  of  war.  1867  GOLDW.  SMITH  Three  Eng.  States- 
men (1882)  218  Too  hasty  in  setting  his  heel  on  the  agents 
of  tyranny  and  corruption.  1879  H.  GKORCE  Progr.  $  j\n>. 
v.  ii.  11881)  257  Those  classes  upon  whom  the  iron  heel  of 
modern  civilization  presses. 

c.  /feels :   as  the  hindmost  parts  displayed  by 
a  fugitive  ;  hence  as  the  means  of  flight.      7o  have 
or  get  the  keels  of:  to  outrun. 

1523  I,D.  BF.RNERS  Froiss.  I.  cli.  180  Suche  as  had  their 
horses  by  them  mounted  and  shewed  their  horses  heles,  and 
thenglysshmen  after  them  in  chase.  1583  STUBKF.S  Anat. 
\.  (1879)96  He  showes  them  a  faire  pair  of  heeles,  :un! 
away  goeth  he.  1583  STOCK ER  Hist.  Ch>.  ll'arres  Lowe  C. 
i.  96  a,  The  rest,  full  of  lyfe  in  the  heeles,  saued  them  selues. 
1599  SHAKS.  //e'«.  l'rt  in.  v.  34  Saying,  our  Grace  is  onely 
in  our  Heeles,  And  that  we  are  most  loftje  Run-awayes. 
1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempl.^  O.  T.  MX.  viii,  Many  a  one 
hath  had  better  qounsell  from  his  heeles,  then  from  his 
elbows.  1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gombt-ti-illcs  i'vlexandcr 
n.-iv.  197  One  squadron,  .he  routed  and  put  to  their  heeles. 
<ri68s  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Conf.  Wks.  1705  II.  49 
Father,  your  zeal  has  got  the  heels  of  your  Discretion. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xx,  Friday  ..had.  .the  heels  of  the 
bear.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio)  s.v.,  One  Pair  of  Heels  is  worth 
two  Pair  of  Hands,  that  is,  it  is  better  to  run  for  it,  than  be 
beaten,  where  a  Man  has  not  the  Courage  or  Force  to  with- 
stand his  Enemy.  1832  MARRVAT  N.  Forster  xi,  Be  smart, 
my  lads,  for  she  has  the  heels  of  us. 

4.  In  insects  :    a.  The  terminal  extremity  of  the 
tibia ;  b.  The  base  of  the  first  tarsal  joint,  when  it 
is  curved  to  join  the  tibia ;  the  '  calx  '  of  Kirby,  by 
him  limited  to  the  heels  of  the  four  posterior  tarsi ; 
C.  Leach's  name  for  the  bristles  forming  the  stri- 
gilis  (Century  Diet?). 

1826  KIRBY  &§vmve.  Introd.  Entotnol.  III.  386  t~W.r(the 
Heel).  The  curving  part  of  the  Planta..i>y  which  it 
inosculates  with  the  Tibia. 

5.  a.  The  part  of  a  stocking  that  covers  the  heel ; 
b.  the  thick  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  raises  the  heel. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.,  Irel.  III.  89/2  He  ..  bare  it 
awaie  in  the  heele  of  his  stocke.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  S/ir. 
iv.  i.  136  Gabrels  pumpes  were  all  vnpinkt  i'th  heele.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  146  Their  shooes  . .  are  usually 
sharpe  at  the  toe.. the  heeles  shod  with  thin  Iron.  1709 
STEELE  Taller  No.  7  F  16  One  of  his  Shoes  had  lost  an 
Heel.  1714  GAV  Trhna  \.  31  The  wooden  Heel  may  raise 
the  dancer's  bound.  1753  in  Fairholt  Cost-lime  (18601  304 
But  mount  on  French  heels  when  you  go  to  a  ball.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  397  She  determined,  .whether  his 
heels  must  be  high  or  low.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  S.UVAKH 
Diet.  Needlework  305/1  Upon  the  ease  with  which  the 
heel  fits  the  wearer  much  of  the  comfort  of  the  stocking 
depends.  Mod.  She  wears  high  heels.  Slippers  have  no  heels. 

6.  The  heel  of ' Italy,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  that 
country  (which  in  shape  resembles  a  leg  and  foot). 

17x7  BERKELEY  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  556  No 
mountains  in  the  heel  of  Italy.  iSdgRAWLiNSON^wc,  Hist. 
335  The  heel  of  Italy  (lapygia). 

7.  A  part  of  a  thing  which  has  the  position  or 
shape  of  the  human  heel ;  the  hinder  end  of  the 
base;  a  protruding  hinder  or  lower  extremity. 

a.  generally.  b.  The  lower  or  handle  end  of  a  pike, 
violin  bow,  etc.,  or  of  the  blade  of  a  sword,  etc. ;  the  crook 
in  the  head  of  a  golf-club ;  the  top  corner  of  the  butt  of 
a  gun  when  in  firing-position  at  the  shoulder;  the  hinder 
part  of  a  ploughshare.  C.  Naut.  The  after  end  of  a  ship's 
keel ;  the  lower  end  of  a  rudder,  mast,  or  piece  of  timber. 
d.  Arch.  'The  lower  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter  where  it  rests 
on  the  wall  or  plate*  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.}\  also,  a  cyma 
reversa.  e.  Horticulture.  A  projecting  bit  of  older  wood 
taken  off  with  a  cutting.  f.  Silversmiths'  ivork.  The 
small  projecting  part  at  the  back  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
g.  The  vertical  timber  of  a  gate  which  bears  the  hinges  ; 
the  harre.  h..  Couch.  The  part  of  a  bivalve  shell  which 
bears  the  joint  or  hinge.  i.  Heel  of  the  hand  \  The  lower 
part  of  the  palm,  next  the  wrist.  j.  Heelsofa  horse-shoe : 
The  turned  up  extremities;  the  calkins. 

a.  1707   MORTIMER   Jinso.  (1708)  256   In   Hertfordshire 
they  have  a  particular  Sort  of  Spade  ..  the  Teeth  of  which 
being  Iron  and  broad,  rakes  out  the  Mould  and  spreads  it; 
and  at  the  other  side  there  is  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob. 

b.  1591  G.\RR\RoArf  U'arj-e  55  The  heele  and  tippe  of 
their  pikes   would  be  equally  bolden.      1807  A.  YOUNG 
Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  139  The  plough  heel,  comprising  the 
position  of  the  breast  behind,  and  forming,  together  with 
the  end  of  the  rest,  that  wedge  which  fills  up  the  furrow. 
1812  Examiner  31  Aug.  552/1  Two  hairs  on  the  heel  of  it 
[a  razor].     1856  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  tr.  Berlioz'  Instrument. 
12  With  the  heel  of  the  [violin]  bow.     1857  Chambers'  In- 
form. II.  696/2  Hee^  the  crook  of  the  head  [of  a  golf-club] 

where  it  joins  the  shaft,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman  s 
Cateck.it  On  the  stock  [of  a  rifle]  is  a. .heel.  1881  GREENER 
Gun  432  Most  gun-stocks  are  twisted  over,  that  is  to  say, 
the  toe  of  the  butt  is  more  out  of  truth  with  the  barrels  than 
the  heel.  1890  Gloucestershire  Gloss.*  Heel,  the  lower  part 
of  a  scythe  blade, 

C.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  #  .!/«•/.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  16  Now 
gustie  fiawes  strook  up  the  very  heeles  Of  our  maine  mast, 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Talon  dc  la  </!tillet 
the  after-end  of  the  keel,  into  which  the  foot  of  the  .stern- 

rt  is  tenented:  this  is  also  called  the  ship's  heel.     1840 
H.  DANA  Jiff.  Mast  x\x.  107  The  tightest  -,hip. .  will  leak 
!    more  or  less  round  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit.     1858  Merc. 
Marine  Ma^.  V.  ig  She.,  went  with  her  heel  upon  the  rocks. 
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6.  1882  Garden  4  Feb.  85/3  [They!  propagate  readily  fr  nn 
cuttings  made  of  ripened  wood,  taken  off  with  a  'heel'.  1889 
(.'o-f>p,  A'tTcj  6  Apr.  349  The  slips  [of  ctirrant-busli]  being 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  having  a  '  heel  '  if  possible. 

f.      1879  Casse/fs  Tt-chn.  Ediic.  IV.  413  i  The  next  opera- 
tion is  stamping  upon  it  the  little  projection  which  in  i 
parlance  is  called  the  '  heel ',  and  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
ture  of  the  bowl  with  the  stem. 

8-     1854  ynil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  n.  250  The  head  and 
J    heel  [of  gate],  called  here  the '  bar  ',  are  usually  made  of  elm. 
1893  Ibid.  Mar.  38  Agate  is  a  rectangular  frame  consign  nt; 
of  *  neel '  and  '  head  '  and  top  and  bottom  rails. 

h..  1693  RAY  Dissol,  World  115  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  two  shells  should  be  so  adapted  together  at  the  heel 
as  to  shoot  out  to  the  same  extension  and  the  upper  and 
nether  valve  be  of  different  Figure.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V. 
312  The  heel  of  the  larger  valve  deeply  notched  up  to  the 
border  of  articulation. 

i.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  \\.  ;  17  58)  222  A  hole 
made  in  the  Heel  of  each  hand.  1887  D.  GRAHAM  in  Ruck 
{{and-bk.  Med.  Sc.  IV.  645/1  The  heel  of  the  opeiaK-r's  hand 
will  be  used  for  vigorous  friction  of  the  palm.  1888  Ki.- 
WORTHY  IV.  Somerset  Word-bk.^  Heel  of  the  hand>  the  part 
of  the  hand  on  which  it  rests  in  the  act  of  writing. 

j.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  (1848)  421  The  heels  of  the  shoe 
should  be  examined  as  to  their  proper  witith.  1886  rail 
Mall  G.  17  Aug.  14/1  The  shoes  of  the  horses  have  neither 
toes  nor  heels,  which  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Paris 
farriery. 

8.  The  crust  at  the  bottom  (also,  sometimes,  the 
top)  of  a  loaf;  the  rind  of  a  cheese. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  viii.  181,  I  nolde  ;eue  for  bi  pardoun 
one  pye  hele.  1611  COTGR.,  Ksquignonner^  to  cut,  or  breake 
off  a  lumpe,  cantle,  crustie  heele,  or  peece  from  a  loafe  of 
bread,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Rising  of  Session  vii,  1  wat  weel 
They'll  stoo  the  kebbuck  to  the  heel.  1814  SCOTT  li'ar. 
Ixiv,  The  heel  o'  the  white  loaf  that  came  from  the  bailie's. 
1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  xi,  The  heel  of  a  Dutch  cheese. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.^  Hctl,  the  top  crust 
of  a  loaf  cut  off,  or  the  bottom  crust  remaining. 

9.  The  latter  or  concluding  part  of  a  period  of 
time;  also,  of  a  book  or  writing;  in  Astrol.y  of  a 
zodiacal  sign  :  cf.  HEAD  sb.  19  b. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xiii.  vii.  (1886)  243  That  it 
be  not  doone  in  the  end,  declination,  or  heele  las  they  terme 
U)  of  the  course  [of  the  planet].  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuff,; 
47  So  but  seldome  should  they  meete  in  the  heele  of  the 
weeke  at  the  best  mens  tables,  vppon  Fridayes  and  Sattet  - 

,  dayes.  1636  B.  JONSON  Eng.  Gram.  i.  vi,  I  will  promise,  .to 
giue,  in  the  heel  of  the  Book,  some  spur  and  incitement  to 

1  that  which  I  so  reasonably  seek.  1758  J.  RUTTY  Spir. 
Diary  (ed.  2)  122  Nine  hours  spent  in  bed;  it  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  heel  of  the  evening.  1803  WELLINGTON  in  Owen 
Wellesley's  Dcsp.  787  The  corps. .in  a  close  pursuit  at  the 
heel  of  the  day,  lost  many  men.  1847  CALHOUN  Wks.  IV. 
363  The  Senate's  resolution — passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the 
session. 

XI.  Phrases.         *  With  prep,  or  adv. 

10.  At,  on,  upon,  fin  .one's)  heel(s.     Close 
behind  ;  in  close  pursuit  or  immediate  attendance  ; 
also_/£.     At  the  hard  heels  of,  at  the  very  heels  of : 
see  HARD  a.  20. 

13..  Gaiu.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1899  Renaud  com.  .&  alle  be  rabel 
in  a  res,  ry?t  at  his  helez.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  18  There 
bene  also  somme  as  men  sate.  That  folwen  Simon  ate  heles. 
a  1555  LATIMER  Sertn.  $  Rein.  (1845)  229  It  is  but  a  super- 
stition to  think  that  a  Pater  Noster  cannot  be  well  said  with- 
out an  Ave  Maria  at  its  heel.  1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on 
Ps.  xlix.  13  Death  preaceth  hard  at  your  heeles.  1579 
GOSSON  ScA.  Abuse  (Arb.)  26  Our  auncestours,  which  pur- 
sued vertue  at  the  harde  heeles,  and  shunned  vyce.  1607 
SHAKS.  Timon  i.  i.  27  Fainter.  When  comes  your  Booke 
forth?  Poet.  Vpon  the  heeles  of  my  presentment  sir.  1646 
TRAPP  Comment.  Numb,  xxxii.  23  The  guilt  will  haunt  you 
at  heels,  as  a  bloodhound.  1650  CROMWELL  Lett.  30  July 
in  Car/y/e,  I  marching  in  the  heel  of  them  with  the  residue  of 
the  army.  1674  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  in.  (1677)  13  To  have 
your  Dog  at  your  heels,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  Pref. , 
The  Hollanders  are  at  our  heels,  in  the  race  of  Naval 
Power.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  x,  Unavailable 
repentance  treads  on  his  heels.  1782  COWPF.R  Gilpin  204 
Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away  Went  post-boy  at  his  heels. 
1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v,  So  swift  trode  sorrow  on  the  heels 
of  joy  !  1853  M.  ARNOLD  1'oetns,  Sohrab  #f  A'.,  Ruksh,  his 
horse,  Follow'd  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel.  1860 
TVNDALL  Gla-c.  i.  xvi.  112,  I .  .kept  close  at  his  heels. 

11.  Down  at  heel  (adv.  and  adj.} :  a.  having  the 
heels   of  one's  boots  or  shoes  quite  worn  down  ; 
taken  as  a  symptom  of  destitution:    cf.   12;     b. 
said  of  shoes  or  slippers,  when  negligently  slipped 

|    on  so  that  the  heel  part  is  crushed  down  under  the 
,    foot ;  also,  of  persons  so  wearing  their  shoes  ;  and 
Jig.  slovenly,  slip-shod. 

1732  Gentl.  Instr.  (ed.  10)  212  (D.)  Sneak  into  a  corner  .. 

down  at  heels  and  out  at  elbows.     1835  LONGF.  OnttV'Mcr 

Prose   Wks.    1886   I.    120  Thus   the   unhappy  notary  ran 

gradually  down  at  the  heel.     1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Lcg.t  St. 

Odille,  Her  shoes  went  down  at  heel.     1860  All    )>«>- 

i    Round  No.  57.  158  Down-at-heel  self-neglect.    1875  TEXNY- 

,    SON  O.  Mary  \,  i,  Fray'd  i'  the  knees,  and  out  at  elbow  . . 

I    and  Bursten  at  the  toes,  and  down  at  heels.     1880  World 

i    8  Dec.  2  Shuffling  down-at-heel  sentences.    1886  Pall  Mall 

i    G.  7  Dec.  1 1/2  If  ignorance  is  bad,  assuredly  down-at-heel 

I    dilettantism  is  worse. 

12.  Out  at  heels  (adv.  and  adj.   :  with  stockings 
or  shoes  worn  through  at  the  heel  ;  also,  of  persons 
wearing  such ;  Jig.  in  unfortunate  or  decayed  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  trouble  or  distress. 

1553  WILSON  Rhet.  (1567)  82  b,  Some  riche  snudges  ..  go 
with  their  hose  out  at  heles.  1588  FRAUNCK  I^aiviers  Log. 
i.  iv.  27  To  affectate  such  woordes  as  were  quite  worne  out 
at  heeles  and  elbowes  long  before  the  nativitie  of  Geffray 
Chawcer.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \\.  ii.  164  A  good  mans  fortune 
may  grow  out  at  heeles.  1676  WVCIII.M.I.V  JV.  Dealer  rn. 
11735)  74  Go  lookout  the  Fellow,  .that  ivalks  with  his  Sunn  I 
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and  Stockings  out  at  HeeK     1747  NV.  H-^RSI  rv  F* 

II.  No.  83.  254  My  present  Situation  being,  as  I  may  say, 

a  little  out  at  Heels. 

13.  To  heel.  Of  a  dog :  close  behind,  in  behind  ; 
under  rule.     Alsoy^f. 

1810  tysrfi'tg    J/<i.^    XXXVI.    149   They   will   back,  or 
come  to  heel,  as  commanded.     1849-  JAMK-^  U'cwdntaii  xiii, 
••el,  good  dog.      1870    H''\i.tY  Lav  Stria 

e  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel-     1873  (1.  C. 
DAVIES  Mount.  4-  Mere  \\.  45  We  did  so,  the  dogs,  a  spaniel 
and  a  retriever,  keeping  to  heel. 
**  With  another  substantive. 

14.  Heel  and  toe.   a.  adv.  With  proper  walking, 
as  opposed  to  running  ;  nKo  as  adj.  and  sir.     b.  Of 
dancing  also  heel  over  toe\ 

1 8«o  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Chrisrtn.  £"7^(1865)  251  Master 
i  . .  was  endeavoring  to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and 
toe,  rigadoon,  and  other  graces  of  the  ancient  school.  1827 
T.  HAMILTON  Cyril  Thornton  (18451  277  With  that  sort  of 
walk,  generally  called  heel  and  toe,  he  led  his  fair  partner 
to  her  station.  1837  DICKENS  Pick^\  \l,  Bravo — heel  over 
toe — cut  and  shuffle.  1861  HI/GHKS  Tom  Brwn  at  O.rf. 
xiv,  They  reiurned  to  college,  haying  done  a  little  over 
fifteen  miles  fair  heel  and  toe  walking.  1883  BLACK  Shan- 
don  Bells  iii,  A  curious  clamping  and  shuffling,  a.s  it 
one  were  doing  a  heel-and-toe  step  on  a  wooden  floor.  1892 
A.  M.  Yoshiiuara  Kfiisode  33  He  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
day  in  a  healthy  heel-and-toe  to  Ojigoku. 

15.  Heels  over  head.    With  the  heels  in  the  air 
and   the  head  downmost ;  upside  down  ;  to  tuni 
heels  over  head,  to  turn  a  somersault. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  269  He  [Jonas]  glydez  in  by  \K 
Kiles,  bur$  ylaymande  glette. . Ay  hele  ouer  hed  hourlande 
aboute.  1768  Ross  Helenoreh\  iJamJ,  I  couped  M- 
ale  Clean  heels  o'er  head.  Ibid.  86  (Jam.)  Now  by  this 
time  the  house  is  heels  o'er  head.  1814  WOBDSW.  Excitrs. 
vin.  387  They  . .  An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head.  1864  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt,  IV.  523  A  total 
circumgyration,  summerset,  or  tumble  heels-over-head  in 
the  Political  relations  of  Europe.  1886  TENNYSON  Locksley 
//«// 60  Y.  After  135  Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head. 

aitrib.     1887  Century  Mag.  Nov.  49/1  What'll  happen  if 
you  go  on  in  this  heels-over- head  way  ? 
b.  So  ;.SV.)  heels  over  ^ 

1796  BURNS  Poem  on  Life  37  Soon,  heels-o'er-gowdy  !  in 
he  gangs.     1819  W.  TENSAST  Papistry  Stomt'd  (18271  '5° 
Heels-over- go wdie  whurlin'. 
***  l\'ith  a  verb. 

t 16.  Cast  or  throw  at . .  heel  s.  To  cast  under 
foot,  reject  with  contempt.  06s. 

"55S  W.  WATRF.MAN  Fardle  Facions  App.  350  Those  that 
..tore  we  not  at  their  hieles  those  thinges  that  Moyses  had     ' 
taughte  them.   1576  GASCOIGNK  Stcele  Gl.  tArb.)  56  Wherein     i 
I  see,  a  corps  of  comely  shape. .  Is  cast  at  heele,  by  courting 
al   to  soone.      <zi6a8   PRF.STON  BreastpL    Faith   116^   24 
They  resist  it,  casting  it  at   their  heeles.     1659  D.    Pi.  I.E. 
Impr.  Sea  593  The  States  of  England  throw  not  their  dear 
and  costly  purchased  Victories  at  their  heels. 

17.  Kick  one's  heels.     To  stand  waiting  idly  or 
impatiently.     Cf.  to  cool  one's  heels,  s.v.  COOL  v.  5.    '• 

1760  F"OTK  Minor  \\.  (lySi)  51  To  let  your  uncle  kick  his 
heels  in  your  hall.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xiii,  I'll  trouble 
him  [not]  to  leave  me  here  kicking  my  heels. 

18.  Lay.  set,  clap  by  the  heels.     To  put  in 
irons  or  the  stocks ;  vO  fetter,  arrest,  or  confine ; 
also,  fig.  to  overthrow,  disgrace.  So  to  have  by  the    • 
heels  ;  and,  of  the  person  confined,  to  lie  or  be  tied 
by  the  heels. 

rigio  Hlckscornerin  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  170,  I  will  go  fetch 
a  pair  of  gyves,  For  in  good  faith  he  shall  be  set  fast  by  the 
heels.     1584   R.   SCOT  Disan<.    ll'iichcr.    in.   xv.   (1886)  51     • 
One  of  Q.  Maries  justices  . .  laid  an  archer  by  the  heeles.    j 
1654   G.   GODDAHD  Introd.   Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.   160 
When  they  had  seized  upon  him  and  clapped  him  by  the 
heels.     1700  LUTTKELL  Brief  R el.  11857)  IV.  658  The  lord 
cheif  justice., will  lay  the  undersherif  by  the  heels.     1781 
MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  Aug.,  I  supposed  you  would  have 
finished  it  [a  play]  in  your  last  fit  of  sickness  . .  pray  go  on 
with  it  when  you  are  tied  by  the  heel  next.    1865  KIN 
//- •>•(•:('.  II.  xvi.  274  Tell  him  Hereward  has  ..  half  a  dozen 
knights   safe   by   the   heels.     1889   Baltimore   (Md.)   Sun 
19  Nov.,  The  bold  offender  . .  would  have  been  quickly  set 
by  the  heels. 

19.  Take  to  one's  heels ;    formerly  to  (be)take 
himself  to  his  heels,  to  take  ones  heels.   To  run  away. 

1543  UDAI.L  Rrasm.  A  f  of  ft.  I.  127  When  this  Manes  had 
taken  his  heeles  and  renne  awaye  from  his  inais;er.  1548 
H.U.L  C/in»i.t  Hen.  VI '/,  49  So  deceavyng  his  kepers  [h,-J 
toke  him  to  his  heeles.  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  n.  (1882) 
54  They,  .betake  them  to  their  heeles  as  to  their  best  i 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  ii.  95  Nay,  and  you  will  ; 
lie  take  my  heeles.  1600  HOLLAND  Lwy  xxxin.  xxxvi.  845 
'1  h*:  G:iu!es.  .turned  their  backe,  tooke  them  to  their  heeles, 
and  ran  away.  1659  H.  HARRIS  Parivals  Iron  Age  7  'J 'he 
Tartar^,  .as  soon  as  they,  .find  the  Poles  advancing,  betake 
themselves  to  their  heels.  1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat. .  '•• 
Lett.  Pref.  i  Let  us  take  our  heels  and  run  away.  1809  W. 
lRVmoA*M£&fr&  vii.  xi.  1849  440  The  rabble  incontinently 
took  to  their  heels.  1889  JKSSOI-P  Coming  of  Friars  11.93 
The  beholders  would  have . .  taken  to  their  heels  and  run  for 
their  \: 

20.  Trip  (kick,  strike,  throw}  np  a  person's  heels. 
To  trip  up,  upset,  or  overthrow  (him  i ;  alsoyff. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  K.  L.  in.  ii.  225  It  is  yon^  Orlando,  that 
tript  vp  the  Wiutien  heeles  and  your  heart,  both  in  an 
instant.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.j  J. 

(1872;  3  Thy  Constancy  hath  trip'd  up  Fortune's  heel.    1678 
BU-NVAM  /'//£  r.  i.  174  It  shall  go  hard  but  they  will 
up  his  heels.    1706  ADIMSOX  Rosamond \'\\.  \Vks.  1721  I.  123 
D^ath    has    tripped    up    ••.  -,   .-- 

Gavcrocks  III.  58,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  kick  up 
his  heels. 

t  21.  Turn  one's  heels.     To  run  away.   Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  IrcL  xxv.  in  iftlinshed  III.  19/1 


He  turneth  a  faire  paire  of  heeles  and  runneth  awaie. 
Irel.  142  i  [They]  turned  their  heeles,  forsooke  the  fit- 1  . 
dispersed  themselues  into  the  woods.     1 1620  Z.  Bovn  /.ion's 
Big  looking  minions  . .  make  hast  To 
turne  their  heeles. 

22.  Turn  on   upon    one's  heel.  To  turn  sharply 
round,  turn  hack  or  av. 

1757  W.  THOMISON-  A*.  V.  A&MC.  38  L— d  V — e  ..  turn'd 
short  on  his  Heel,  telling  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Matter. 
1782  Miss  iU'RS-KV  CcciiiA  I.  61  Sir  Robert  . .  turned  upon 
his  heel,  and  was  striding  out  of  the  room.  1834  M 
Cruise  Mi.-'^c  viii,  He  turned  round  on  his  heels,  and 
marched  out  of  the  cabin.  1887  EDNA  LYALL  Knt.-Errant 
xii.  102  Carlo  h.id  turned  sharply  round  on  his  heel  and 
left  him  without  a  word. 

23.  Turn  (kick,  tumble}  up  a  person's  heels. 
To  knock  (him:  down;  to  lay  low ;  to  kill.     So 
to  turn    kick,  lay,  tip,  toppled  up  one's  keels,  to  die. 

c  1500  Maid  Em ly it  \  Halliw.  t,  He  toke  a  surfetwitha  cup, 
That  made  hym  tourne  his  heels  up.  1577-87  HOLINSHFD 
Chron.)  Irel.  III.  93/2  Hestrake  him  with  his  bullet  full  in 
the  forehead,  .and  withall  turned  \p  his  heeles.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stnjfe  13  Of  which  (sickness] .  seauen  thousand  and 
fifty  people  toppled  vp  their  heelcs  there.  1604  DEKKFR 
Honest  If'/i.  \Vks.  1873  II.  S,  I  would  not  for  a  duckat  she 
had  kickt  vp  her  heeles.  1611  COTGR  ,  Passer  oiillrc,  to  tipe 
vp  the  heeles,  to  die.  c  i6ao  2.  Rovn  Zicm's  Ftwers  '1855) 
i  ^5  Nowe  Shechem's  gone,  he  hath  laid  up  his  heeles.  1641 
'arm.  Hks.  (Surtees*  29  Oftentimes  (after  a  longe 
declininge  and  goinge  backe)  [they]  turne  up  theire  heeles. 
1648  GAGE  //  'est.  fnd.  \\.  17  Our  men  with  one  reasonable 
Cup  of  Spanish  Sacke  presently  tumbled  up  their  heeles, 
and  left  them  like  swine.  1688  BUN-VAX  Hca-<enly  Footman 
(1886  148  He  hath  turned  up  their  heels,  and  hath  given 
them  an  everlasting  fall.  1845  BROWNING  Flight  Duchess 
xvii.  33  His  heels  he'll  kick  up,  Slain  by  an  onslaught  fierce 
of  hiccup. 

****  Other  phrases. 

24.  t  a.   To  bless  the  wo>  Idwith  one's  heels,  to  be 
hanged,     f  b.    To  cast  or  lay  (one's)  heels  in  one"s 
neck,  to  leap  headlong  or  recklessly,     f  c.    To  run 
back  the  hee!^  run  or  hunt  heel^  hunt  it  by  the  heelt 
take  it  heel,  to  run  back  on  the  scent ;  to  hunt  or 
run  counter;  ^Q  to  run  heel-way  (26  c).    d.  With 
the  heels  foremost  or  fonoard,  as  a  corpse  is  carried. 

a.  1566  PAINTER  /W.  Pleas.  63  The  three  theues  were 
conueied  foorth,  to  blesse  the  worlde  with  their  heeles. 

b-  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  8  His  yeomen  bolde  cast 
their  heeles  in  their  necke,  and  friskt  it  after  him.  1676 
COTTON  Walton* $  Angler  \\.  281  These  stones  are  so  slippery 
I  can  not  stand  ! . .  I  think  I  were  best  lay  my  heels  in  my 
neck  and  tumble  down  \ 

C.  1674  N.  Cox  GfiitL  Recreat.  (1677)  16  When  the 
Hounds  or  Beagles  hunt  it  by  the  Heel,  we  say,  they  Hunt 
Counter.  1781  P.  BRCKFORD  Hunting'  (1802)  148  A  fault . . 
which  such  hounds  must  of  necessity  sometimes  be  guilty 
of;  that  is,  running  back  the  heel.  1828  S/wrtfng-  Mag, 
XXTI.  232,  I  cannot  help  challenging  a  stale  scent,  or, 
speaking  more  technically,  taking  it  heel.  18..  J\cc.  N9 
Dt-t'on  S'aghounds  45  (Elworthyt  The  whole  pack  took  it 
heel,  and  were  stopped  before  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
covert.  1888  EI.WOKTHY  iy.  Somerset  H'ord-fa^  Heel, 
hounds  following  the  scent  in  the  wrong  direction  are  said 
to  '  be  running  heel :  1897  D.  H.  MADDKN  Diary  Silence 
t;i  He  was  merely  hunting  counter  tor  heel,  as  it  is  now 
called). 

d.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  n.  147  He  was  clapt 
in  Prison,  and  came  not  out  but  with  his  heels  forward. 
1701  CIBBKR  Lffve  makes  Alan  iv  ,  ii,  Car.  How  came  you. 
hither,  Sir  !  D.Lew.  Faith,  like  a  Corpse  into  Church,  Boy, 
with  my  Heels  foremost. 
III.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

25.  General,  as  heel-beam,  -catcher,  -end,  -leather, 
•loopy  -stitch,    -strap ;    keel-sliding,  -treading  vbl. 
sbs. ;  keel-fast t  -hurt  adjs. 

1827  STEUART  Planters  G.  1828)  242  Others,  .have  added 
what  they  denominate  a'  "Heel-beam1 18  in.  out  from  the  axle 
or  cross-bar,  .in  front  of  the  axle,  and  next  to  the  draught-bar, 
to  which  the  horses  are  put.  1646  TRAPpGwwi.  Gen.  xxv.  26 
Calcanearinst  an  *hee!-catcher,  or  supplanter.  1807  VAN-- 
COUVER  Agric.  Devon  11813)  119  At  the  *  heel-end  [in  a  drill- 
plough]ofthis  sole,  a  perpendicular  bar  is  itiM-rted.  1887  FI.O. 
MARRYAT  Driven  to  Hay  III.  xv.  241  Clinging  to  the  heel 
end  of  the  spar.  1896  Ch.  Times  2  Apr.  403  Rogues  who 
are  lying  "heel-fast  in  gaol,  a  1569  KINGK^MVLL  Man's 
jKst.  ix.  (15^0)  45  Wee  are  but  *heele  hurted,  but  he  shall 
be  wounded  in  the  head.  1794  W.  FKI.ION  Carring-fs  (1801) 
II.  123  A  *heel-leather  to  shelter  the  h-gs  behind.  1880 
•••r  .V  Co.'s  CutaL  Tools  (Sheffield  66  Common  brown 
Skate  Straps,  with  *heel  loops.  1859  '  '"'KENS  /fannied Ho. 
vni.  48  There  ensued  such  toe-and -heeling  ..  and  douliU-- 
sh-ittling,  and  *heel-sliding.  ("1740  FIKLDING  Ess.  < 
\\  ks.  (18401  640  Three  dancing-masters  .  .the  "heel  sophists-. 
1882  CAULFKILO  &  SAWAKD  J>/\:.  I  306/2  Place 

together  the  pin  holding  the  *heel  stitches  and  those  hold- 
ing the  foot  stitches. 

26.  Special   combinations :    a.  in   Shoemaking 
(see  sense  5  »  as  heel-blauk  (also  blank  heel}^  a 
set  of 'lifts'  built  up  into  a  heel  for  attachment  to 
a  shoe;    heel-block,   a  block   used  in  fastening 
a  blank  heel  or  a  '  lift '  to  a  shoe ;  heel-cutter,  a 
tool  for  cutting  out  the  ( lifts'  which  form  the  heel 
of  a  boot  or  shoe;    heel-fastener   fsee  quot.    ; 
heel-iron  =  HKKL-PLATE  2  •  heel-lift,  one  of  the 

*  of  leather,  etc.,  of  which  the  heel  of  a  shoe 
is  built  up  ;  heel-maker,  one  who  makes  the  heels 
of  shoes  ;  heel -quart  era,  the  part  of  the  shoe 
round  the  heel,  the  counter ;  heel-seat,  the  part 
of  the  sole  to  which  the  blank  heel  is  attached  ; 
heel-shave,  a  tool  like  n  spoke-shave,  used  to  shape 
the  heel;  heel-tip  =  IU.U,-PI,\TK  2 


Diet.  Trade  i8$S> :  heel-trimmer,  a  machine  for 
tiimming  and  shaping  the  ctlges  of  the  '  lifts'  or 
heel -blank. 

1600  DKKKER  Gentle  Craft  Wfcs.  1873  I.  23  Hoe,  boy. 
brin£  him  an  "heele-hlocke,  heers  a  new-journeyman  [shoe- 
maker], a  1666  A.  KROMK  On  D,-atk  Jostiis  Shuic  32  He 
was  no  whirligig  lect'rer  of  times,  That  from  a  heel-block  to 
a  pulpit  climbs.  1888  fenton  fy  Son's  SAw  Mercery  ( 
*  Heel  Fa  stener,  a  Metal  Plate  for  placing  between  the  S.  M.k 
and  Innersole  and  attaching  firmly  all  round  tiie  Seat  of 
Shoe  to  Wood  Heel.  1875  K.NIGHT  Diet.  J/*v//.  1094/2  The 
^heel-lifts  are  cut  to  graduate^l  si/e,  and  merely  require 
beveling  after  attachment.  i66oCAas.  ///.*-, .  j'> :  II 'c. 
in  Har'l,  Misc.  (1744-6)  IV.  423/1  A  Captain  of  the  Rump, 
one  Broadway,  formerly  a  *  Heel-maker.  17*3  Lond. 
No.  6to6/£  Joseph  Cook  ..  Heelmaker.  1798  COLERID<;K 
S  at y  rant's  Lett,  in  Biog.  Lit,  (18171  252  Countrywomen  and 
servant  girls.,  with  slippers  without  *heel-quarters,  tripped 
along  the  dirty  streets.  tM* /farter's  Jtfa£t  Jan.  284  '2  Thy 
crude  heel  is  pressed  upon  the  '  *heel  seat '  of  the  shoe. 

b.  Nautical  ^see  sense  7  c\   as  heel-brace,  '  a 
piece  of  iron-work  tpplicable  to  the  lower  part  of 
a  rudder,  in  case  of  casualty  to  the  lower  pintles ' 
(Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.) ;   heel-chain,  a  chain 
for  holding  out  the  jib-boom  ;  heel-jigger,  a  jigger 
or  light  tackle  fastened  to  the  heel  of  a  spar  to  as- 
sist in  running  it  in  and  out ;  heel-knee, '  the  com- 
pass-piece which  connects  the  keel  with  the  stern- 
post  '  (Smyth) ;    heel-lashing,  •  the  rope  which 
secures  the  inner  part  of  a  studding-sail -boom  to 
the  yard  ;  also,  that  which  secures  the  jib-boom ' 
(Smyth);  heel-tackles, '  the  luff  purchases  for  the 
heels  of  each  sheer  previous  to  taking  in  masts,  or 
otherwise  using  them'  (Smythl. 

1847  A.  C.  KEY  Recov.  //.  7I/.  S.  Gorgon  24  The  upper 
purchase  was  hauled  taut,  and  heel  tackles  clapped  on. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  L  att\'h.  74  The  heel  of  ihe  jib- 
boom  has  a  sheave  for  the  heel  rope  to  reeve  through,  a  score 
for  the  heel  chain. 

c.  In  other  uses :  heel-cap,  a  cap  or  protective 
covering  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe  or  stocking;  whence 
heel-cap  v.  trans.,  to  put  a  heel-capon  (a  shoe  or 
stocking) ;  heel-clip,  a  part  of  a  sandal  used  when 
a  horse  has  cast  a  shoe ;  heel-dog,  one  that  comes 
or  keeps  to  heel ;  a  retriever;  heel-fly, '  a  bot-fly, 
Hypoderma  fiwafa,  that  attacks  the  heels  of  cattle 
in  Texas'  ^fc'unk);  heel-joint  (Orm'tk,),  the  joint 
between  the  eras  or  leg  and  the  tarsometatarsus  or 
shank  of  a  bird,  the  suffrage;  •{•  heel-lifter,  a  run- 
away; heel-pad,  (a\  a  pad  in  the  heel  of  a  boot ; 
(6)  seequot;  heel-ring,  the  ring  securing  the  blade 
of  a  plough  (Halliwell  1847-78);  that  by  which  the 
blade  of  a  scythe  is  fixed  on  the  snathe  ;  heel- 
string,  the  '1'endo  Achillis (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.};  heel- 
tool  (see  quot.i ;  heel-tree,  the  swingle-tree  of  a 
harrow'  Halliw.);  heel-way  cu/v,,  back  ward  on  the 
scent  (see  sense  24  c) ;  heel-wedge,  (a}  a  wedge 
used  to  fasten  the  coulter ;   (6")  a  wedge  used  to 
tighten  the  heel-ring  of  a  scythe  (Halliw.  1. 

1813  W.  BEATTIE  Fruits  Time  Parings  34  [He]  *heel- 
caps  his  hose.  1859  J.  DROWN  Rab  fy  F.  8  His  heavy 
shoes  . .  heel-capt  and  toe-capt.  1831  You  ATT  Horse  (1848) 
429  The  *heel  clips  are  two  clips  at  the  heel-- of  the  side  bars. 
1887  Field  LXX.  569/3  Any  man.  .would  with  ease  dispose 
ot  twenty  '  *heel '  dogs  ere  he  was  asked  for  one  '  Hold  up  ' 
one.  1889  FARMER  Americanisms^  *fftel  Fly,  an  insect 
pest  which  infests  cattle  on  Western  ranches.  1583  S. 
}/ist.  Civ.  W'arres  Lmve  C.  I.  132  b,  Amongest  the  lustie 
'heele  lifters,  .a  good  manie.  .were  driuen  to  re  turne.  1874 
COUES  Gloss,  in  Baird,  etc.  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  III.  545 
'  Heel'pad,  pterna,  tuber  ..  The  posterior  portion  of  pel  ma, 
immediately  under  the  foot-joint,  and  frequently  prominent. 
(Hut  heel-pad  should  not  be  used  in  this  connection,  since  the 
heel  (calciiufits^  is  at  the  top  of  the  tarsus,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  lice  /-/«*/ lies.)  1894  //  'es'tn.Guz.  12  J  \\ 
The  knees  are  squeezed  in  a  vice.. and  heel-pads  insert 
the  bouts.  1849-50  WKALK  /'/V/.  /Vrw.v,  *//<v/  twlt  a  tool 
used  l>y  turners  fur  r^u^hiiii;  out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning 
it  to  somewhat  near  the  intended  size:  it  has  a  very  acute 
cutting  edge  and  an  angular  base  or  heel.  1873  A".  <y  Q.  4th 
Ser.  XII.  198  'i  There  is  a  sporting  phrase,  to  'run  *heel- 
way ',  when,  after  a  check,  hounds  take  up  the  scent  in  the 
wrong  direction,  running  back  towards  the  start.  1523 
FITZHERB.  Hitsb.  §  4  In  the  settyng  of  the  culture  :  and  with 
thedryuingeof  hUsyde  wedges,  forewedge  and  "helewetlge. 

Heel  (hH),  sb*     [A  later  form  of  HIELD. 
Hi  1 1.  7-'.-]     Naitt.  An  act  of  heeling  or  inclining 
to  one  side ;  the  amount  of  such  inclination  on  the 
part  of  a  ship. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  II.  252  When  the  ship 
takes  a  heel.  1819  BYRON  yuan  n.  Ii,  She  gave  a  heel,  and 
then  a  lurch  to  port.  1862  Standard  24  Apr.,  An  average  of 
2  deg.  of  deviation  for  each  degree  of  heel  !  1882  W,  H. 
\Vnnt-;  Xa~>>al  Arc/tit,  (ed.  2)  151  The  Devastation,  .was 
made  to  reach  a  heel  exceeding  7  degrees,  by  four  hundred 
men  running  eighteen  times  across  her  deck. 

Heel  (.h/l),  w.i     [f.  HEEL^.I] 

1.  intr.  To  move  the  heel,  tap  or  touch  the 
ground  with  it  in  a  rhythmical  manner  in  dancing ; 
also  trans,  to  perform  (a  dance)  with  the  heels. 
Also  to  heel  it. 

1606  SHAKS.  7V.  <S-  Cr.  iv.  iv.  88,  I  cannot  sing.  Nor  heele 
the  high  Lauolt.     1828  Examiner  679/1  Our  English  Sailor 
again  toed  and  heeled,  almost  as  neatly  as  hf<-.     1845  MKS. 
S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  iv.  30  [He]  performed  a  i 
Urristic  and    animated  jig  in  th-    . 
— heeii  Miliiijr   hi-    uhip.     1863   K1 
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and  cut  and  heeled  and  buckled  to  each  other  with  an  over- 
whelming solemnity. 

2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  heel  or  heel-piece  ; 
to  add  or  put  a  heel  to. 

1605  ROWLANDS  Heirs  Broke  Loose  18  Hendrick  the 
Botcher,  cease  from  heeling  Hose.  1612  WEBSTER  White 
Devil  i.  ii,  For  want  of  means.  .1  have  been  fain  to  heel  my 
tutor's  stockings.  1888  CORSKV  GRAIN  A-utobiog.  14  One 
Gibson,  who  soled  and  heeled  shoes  in  the  world. 

b.  To  arm  'a  game-cock)  with  a  gaff  or  spur; 
hence  (U.S.  slang),  to  furnish  or  arm  ;a  person; 
with  something,  esp.  with  a  weapon  :  see  HEELED  2. 

1755  JOHNSON,  To  Iteel^  v.a.,  to  arm  a  cock.  1881  LD. 
DrsRAVEN  in  igtft  Cent.  Nov.  688  We  ain't  much  '  heeled  ' 
fur  chairs.  Note,  A  bird  is  said  to  be  heeled  when  his  spurs 
are  put  on  and  he  is  ready  for  the  fight. 

3.  To  catch  or  take  by  the  heel  (nonce-use} ;  to 
fasten  or  secure  by  the  heels. 

a  1638  MEDE  H7ks.  (1672)1.226  My  brother  may  well  be 
called  an  Heeler,  for  he  hath  heeled  me  these  two  times. 
Now.. to  come  behind  a  man  and  take  him  by  the  heel  was 
foul  play.  1887  N.  }'.  Evening  Post  14  Jan.  (Cent.),  One 
would  heel  him  {rope  him  [a  calf]  by  the  hind  feet),  while  the 
other  roped  him  about  the  neck.  1889  FARMER  American- 
isms s.v.,  In  cowboy  vernacular  to  heel  is  to  lariat  or  secure 
an  animal  by  the  hind  leg. 

4.  To  follow  at  the  heels  of,  chase  by  running  at 
the  heels ;  also  absol.  to  follow  at  a  person's  heels. 

18. .  Sportsman's  Gaz.  448  (Cent.)  See  that  he  [the  collie] 
. .  is  staunch  on  point  and  charge,  heels  properly.  1889 
BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Anus  (1890)  12  The  old  dog 
had  been  heeling  him  up  too,  for  he  was  bleeding  up  to  the 
hocks.  1893  J.  A.  BARRY  S.  Brcnvris  Bnnyip,  etc.  197 
Cattle-dogs  were  heeling  his  horses. 

5.  a.  To  urge  on  with  the  heel. 

1886  R.  F.  BURTON  Arab.  Nts.  I.  386  So  he  made  towards 
his  steed  and  mounted  and  heeled  him  on.  Note>  Arab[ic], 
'kicked'  him,  i.e.  with  the  sharp  corner  of  the  shovel* 
stirrup. 

b.  Football,    (intr.  or  absol.)    To  pass  the  ball 
out  at  the  back  of  the  scrimmage  with  the  heels, 
so  that  it  may  be  picked  up. 

189*  Stratford-on-Avon  Herald  18  Nov.  2/2  First  get 
mastery  in  the  scrums,  and  then  you  will  heel  out  properly. 
1803  natty  News  14  Dec.  2/6  Oxford  were  well  content  to 
only  hold  the  scrummage,  and  heeled  out  quickly. 

c.  Golf,   (trans.)  To  strike  (the  ball'   with  the 
'heel' of  the  club. 

1857  Chambers'  Inform,  II.  695/1  When  standing  too 
near,  the  ball  is  often  'heeled',  or  struck  with  that  part  of 
the  club-head  nearest  the  shaft.  1880  A.  LANG  Ballades 
Blue  China*,  Golf  4  Ye  may  heel  her  and  send  her  agee. 

6.  Shipbuilding,  (infr.)  To  rest  with  the  heel  or 
lower  end  on  something. 

c  i9$fiRiidim.  A'a?'ig:  (Weale)  147  The  stern-timber . .  heels 
upon  the  end  of  the.,  transom.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Ship- 
I'itild.  v.  S3  The  pillars  heeling  on  the  floors  and  lowest  tie 
plate  are  3^  inches  in  diameter. 

Heel  (nil),  v*  Chiefly  Naut.  [A  corruption 
of  earlier  heeld,  HIELD  v.,  due  perh.  in  part  to  the 
final  d  being  regarded  as  the  pa.  t.  suffix.  But  cf. 
MDu.  and  Du.  hellen  for  earlier  *helden,  in  OS. 
-heldian^  I-G.  hellen^  in  MLG.  heldcn,  hellen,  and 
ON.  holla,  hdla.)  Sw.  hiilla  ( =  Da.  hxlde),  in  which 
also  the  dental  is  merged  in  prec.  /.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  ship:  To  incline  or  lean  to  one  side, 
as  when  canted  by  the  wind  or  unevenly  loaded. 
Also  of  other  things  (quot.  1887"). 

[1530 see  HIELD?'.  i.]  c  1575  J.  HOOKER  LifeSirP.Carew 
(l%57]  33  (MS.  reading)  The  Mary  Rose  beganne  to  heele 
that  is  to  say  leane  on  the  one  syde.  Ibid.,  The  sayde  Mary 
Rose  thus  heelynge  more  and  more  was  drowned.  1659 
SOHNRR  Saxon  Diet.  s.v.  Hylding^  As  we  say,  the  ship 
heeles,  when  it  lies  or  leanes  to  one  side.  1682  WHELER 
Jonrn.Greece  111.286  The  Wind  abated  nothing  of  its  force. . 
making  the  Vessel  often  heel.  1782  Cow  PER  RoyalGeorgc  7 
Eight  hundred  of  the  brave  ..  Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  $•  Schm.  (18581  15  Our  cargo  is  shift- 
ing . .  I  could  hear  the  coals  rattle  below  ;  and  see  how  stiffly 
we  heel  to  the  larboard.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.i  14  Oct.  18^/2 
The  balloon  then  heeled  over,  and . .  there  was  a  large  rent  in 
the  silk  near  the  escape  valve. 

fig.  1858  CABLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  viu.  in.  II.  308  Grumkow 
himself,  .is  now  heeling  towards  England.  1865  Ibid.  xvui. 
ii.  VII.  119  The  Austrian  Battle  ..  has  heeled  fairly  down- 
wards, and  is  in  an  ominous  way. 

2.  trans.   To  cause    a  ship)  to  heel ;  to  lay  (her) 
on  her  side  ;  f  to  careen.     Also  absol. 

1667  PEPVS  Diary  30  June,  The  Dutch   did   heele  'the 
Charles'  to  get   her  down.       1684  W.  HACKE   Coll.   Voy. 
(1699)  8  Here  we  heeled  our  Ships  and  scraped  them.     1697 
DAMPISH  Key.  I.  363  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Island  we  heel 'd 
and  scrubb'd  also.      1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  V.  1872  The 
commodore  was  determined  to  heel  the  ship  in  our  present 
station.     1853  KANE  Grinnell  E,rp.  xlix.   (1856)  461   The 
Rescue  was  heeled  over  considerably  by  the  floes. 

Hence  Hee'ling  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib^  as  in  heeling 
error  (see  quot.  1893). 

1668  WILKINS  RealChar.  283  When  it  doth  lean  too  much 
on  one  side  :  or  doth  turn  too  much  on  each  side . .  Heeling . . 
Rolling.     1785  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  VI.  477  In  heel- 
ing they  are  not  so  subject  to  take  in  water  as  our  boats. 
1893  Standard  15  Mar.  3/5  The  error  of  the  compass  caused 
by  the  heeling  of  the  vessel.. Comparatively  few  compasses 
are  properly  adjusted  for  heeling  error. 

Heel,  heele,  obs.  forms  of  HEAL,  HELE  v.'* 
Heel-ball,  sb. 

1.  The  ball  or  under  part  of  the  heel. 

1796  S.  DINSMOOR  in  Morse  A  trier.  Geog.  I.  667  One  of 
these  tracks  was  very  large  . .  the  proximate  breadth  behind 
the  toes  seven  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  heel-ball  five. 
VOL.    V. 
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2.  A  polishing  substance,  composed  principally 
of  hard  wax  and  lamp-black,  used  by  shoemakers 
to  give  a  shining  black  surface  to  the  sole-edges 
of  new  boots  and  shoes  ;  used  also  for  taking  rub- 
bings of  monumental  brasses,  etc. 

1822  R.  O.  WALLACE  Fifteen  Years  Ind.  142  Heel  balls, 
shirts,  and  nankeen  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  1842  /-Vri' 
WortU  to  Ckurchiv.  (Camb.  Camden  Soc.)  i.  ii  There  is  a 
way  of  taking  copies  of  them  [brasses]  by  laying  thin  paper 
upon  them,  and  rubbing  it  over  with  black  lead,  or  with 
what  is  called  heel-ball.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  22  June  647  What 
the  upholsterers  call  Mining  paper',  and  what  the  shoe- 
makers call  *  heel  ball ',  form  the  weapons  of  a  brass-rubber. 

Hence  Keel-ball  z».,  to  polish  with  heel-ball. 

1851  MAYHEW  Loud,  I^abour  I.  369  The  old  shoes  are  to 
be  cobbled  up,  and  the  cracks  heel-balled  over.  1870  Daily 
Neivs  10  Nov.,  The  Prussian  troops  have  heel-balled  the 
eagle  on  their  helmets. 

Hee'1-bone.  The  bone  of  the  heel ;  the  cal- 
caneum  or  os  calcis. 

1598  FLORIO,  Calce  ..  the  heeleboue  of  a  mans  leg.  1741 
MONRO  Anat.  Bouts  (ed.  3)  297  The  internal  Side  of  the 
Heel-bone  is  hollowed.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  339/2. 

Heeld(e,  var.  HIELD  v. 

Heeled  (h/ld),  ///.  a.     [f.  HEEL  sb.\  v.\  +-ED.] 

1.  Furnished  \vith  a  heel  or  heel-like  projection  ; 
esp.  in  comb. ,  as  long-heeled. 

1562  J.  HEY  WOOD  Epigr.  (1867)  134  A  hart  in  a  heelde 
hose,  can  neuer  do  weele.  1698  KRYKK  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P. 
245  Persian  Boots  (which  are  low-heel'd  and  good  cordovan 
Leather),  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4034/4  A  short  Negro  Man, 
long  Heel'd.  1711  '  J.  DISTAFF  '  Char.  Don  Sachei' ere  Ilia  3 
A  pair  of  Red-heel'd  Shooes.  1854  WOODWARD  Molhtsca. 
(1856)  299  Foot  large,  heeled. 

2.  Provided,  equipped  ;  armed,  esp.  with  a  re- 
volver.  U.S.  slang. 

1883  Leisure  Hour  282/2  The  ratio  of 'heeled'  citizens 
increased  . .  the  meekest-looking  individual  having  one 
[revolver].  1887  A.  A.  HAY  AS  in  Jesuit's  Ring  227  You 
fellows  would  want  to  go  well  heeled. 

3.  Golf.  Struck  or  given  with  the 'heel' of  a  club. 
1890  HUTCHINSON  Golf  ^  The  tendency  of  the  'heeled' 

ball  to  fly  to  the  right.  1891  Fit-Id  7  Mar.  349/1  A  heeled 
tee  stroke  at  this  point  is  sure  to  He  in  tufty  grass. 

Heeler  i;hrtoi).     [f.  HEEL  v.1  or  sb.1  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  puts  heels  on  shoes  ;  cf.  soler. 

1665  Canterbury  Marriage  Licences,  George  Robinson  of 
Canterbury,  heeler.  1884  L.  GRONLUND  Co-oper.  Cotnrntu, 
viii.  179  The  'heelers'  among  the  operatives  in  a  shoe- 
factory. 

b.  (See  quot. :  cf.  HEEL  v.  2  b). 

1831  JOHNSON  Sportsman's  Cycl.,  Heeler,  is  the  person 
who  affixes  the  spur  to  the  heel  of  a  game  cock. 

2.  A  fighting  cock,  that  uses  his  spurs  or  '  heels  '. 

1688  R,  HOLME  Armoury  11.  252/1  A  Heeler,  or  a  Bloody- 
heel  Cock,  .strikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  spurs.  1815 
Sporting  Mag,  XLVI.  24  Mark  them  for  steady  fighters, 
good  heelers,  .and  deep  game. 

3.  One  who  has  light  heels  ;  a  quick  runner. 
1828  Craven Dia/.,  Heeler,^,  quick  runner,  active. 

4.  One  who  catches  by  the  heels  ;  one  who  trips 
up,  undermines,  or  supplants. 

(71638  [see  HEEL  7'.1  3].  1850  J.  T.  WHEELER  Anal.  O. 
Test.  Hist.  14  Jacob  signifying  a  heeler  or  one  who  heels 
or  strikes  up  his  adversary. 

5.  One  who  follows  at  the  heels  of  a  leader  or 
'boss';  an  unscrupulous  or  disreputable  follower 
of  a  professional  politician.   U.S. 

^1877  N.  Y.  Herald  in  Bartlett  Diet.  Atrter.  (1877)  s.  v., 
The  politician,  who  has  been  a  heeler  about  the  capital. 
1888  BRYCE  Arner.  Commiv.  II.  in.  Ixiii.  451  By  degrees  he 
rises  to  sit  on  the  central  committee,  having  . .  surrounded 
himself  with  a  band  of  adherents,  who  are  called  his 
'  heelers ',  and  whose  loyalty . .  secured  by  the  hope  of  '  some- 
thing good',  gives  weight  to  his  words. 

Hee'ling,  M.  $h\     [f.  HEEL  v.\  +  -ING  ].] 

1.  The  action  of  HEKL  z/J,  in  various  senses. 
[1691  J.  WILSON  Belpkegor  iv.   iii,  One  cobbling  of  old 

shoes;  another  heeling  of  stockings.]  1859  GEO.  ELIOT 
A.  Bede  n,  186  '  She'll  know  nothin*  o'  narrowin'  an1  heelin'. 
I  warrand.'  1896  Daily  News  21  Feb.  3/5  There  was  none 
of  the  fashionable  heeling-out  for  your  Yorkshire  forward. 

2.  concr.   a.  The  heel-piece  of  a  stocking,     b. 
ATaut.  The  (square)  lower  end  of  a  mast  or  spar ; 
the  heel. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Hubberd -21-$  His  hose  broken  high  aboue 
the  heeling.  1794  Rigging  and  Seamanship  I.  29  The 
heeling  i.->  to  be  square.  1823 CK ABB  Technol.  Diet,,  Heeling, 
the  square  part  left  at  the  lower  end  of  a  mast. 

3.  attrib.)   as   heeling-machine,   a   machine   for 
attaching  the  heel  to  a  boot  or  shoe. 

1880  Times 21  Sept.  4/4  There  are  other  varieties  of  heeling 
machines,  which  also  attach  the  heel  with  one  stroke. 

Hee'ling,  vbl.  sb,~  \  see  under  HEKL  v.- 

HeelleSS  (hf'ljles),  a.  [f.  HEEL  sb\  +-LESS.] 
a.  Having  no  heel.  b.  Not  using  the  heel. 

184^1  Tail's  Mag.  VIII.  61  Heelless  stockings  and  ragged 
jerkin.  1857  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VIII.  i  Villagers  in  heelless 
boots.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  309  The  red  man.  .steps  on 
ahead  with  that  easy,  light-toed,  heelless  step  which  has 
taken  these  mountain  men  up  many  a  smoke-wreathed  hill. 

Hee-1-piece,  sb. 

1.  The  piece  forming  or  covering  the  heel.  a.  The 
part  of  a  shoe,  etc.  which  forms  its  heel ;  a  piece 
added  to  the  heel. 


1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  65.  2/2  A  pair  of  Heel-pieces. 
1733  SWIFT  On  Poetry  173  Like  a  Heel-piece  to  support 
A  Cripple  with  one  Foot  too  short.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade  192/1  Heeling. .putting  new  heel-pieces  to  boots. 
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b.  Armour  for  the  heel;    that  part  of  the  sol- 
leret  which  bore  the  spur. 

1828  WEBSTER,  citing  CHESTERFIELD. 
C.  The  piece  forming  the  heel  of  a  mast  or  the  like. 

1794  RiggilufA  St'tiniaiishlp  I.  27  The  heel-piece  . .  coaks 
[    on  to  the  heel  of  the  lower  tree,  and  the  head-piece  to  the 
upper  tree. 

2.  Jig.  The  end-piece  ;  the  conclusion. 

1761  LLOYD  Cobbler  'J'tssingttw's  Let.  16  And  then  it 
griev'd  me  sore  to  look  Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  his  book. 
1786  Francis,  PkHaMtkr.  III.  176  That  great  furnisher  of 
theatric  heel-pieces. 

Hence  Keel-piece  v.  trans,  to  pnt  a  heel-piece  on. 

1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  vh,  Some  blamed  Mr?. 
Bull  for  new  heelpiecing  of  her  shoes.  1826  Miss  MITFORD 
/  'ii/agf  Ser.  n.  11863)  442,  I  don't  think  he  has  had  so  much 
as  a  job  of  heel-piecing  to  do  since  [etc.]. 

Heel-plate. 

1.  The  plate  on  the  butt-end  of  a  gun-stock. 
1847  Infantry  Man.  (1854)  34  Bring  the  firelock  . .  to  the 

shoulder,  pressing  the  centre  part  of  the  heel-plate,  .into  the 
hollow  of  it.  1881  GREENER  Gun  257  The  heel-plates  are 
either  of  buffalo  horn  or  ebonite. 

2.  A  metal  plate  protecting  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
Heel-post,     a.  The  post  to  which  a  door  or 

gate  is  fastened,  b.  Ship-building.  The  post  which 
supports  a  propeller  shaft  at  the  outer  end,  nearest 
the  screw  (Webster  1864).  C.  The  outer  post  which 
supports  a  stall-partition  in  a  stable. 

1846  London's  Encycl.  Cott.  Archit.  Gloss.,  Heel-posts,  to 
which  the  stalls  of  a  stable  are  attached.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Heel-post.  .(2)  That  stile  of  a  gate  to  which 
the  hinges  are  attached.  (3)  The  post  to  which  a  door  or 

flte  is  hung.  (4)  The  quoin-post  of  a  lock-gate.  1893 
nil.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Mar.  58  Additional  security  may  be 
given  to  the  heel-post ..  by  nailing  on  to  it  slabs  of  timber. 

Heel-rope,  sb.  A  rope  attached  to  the  heel  of 
anything  :  spec.  a.  A  rope  rove  through  a  sheave 
at  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit  or  jib-boom,  in  order 
to  haul  it  out ;  a  rope  temporarily  attached  to  the 
heel  of  a  rudder  to  move  or  secure  it.  b.  A  rope 
by  which  the  heels  of  a  horse  are  fastened  so  as  to 
prevent  kicking. 

1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship  I.  172  Heel-rope  is  to  haul 
'  out  the  bowsprits  of  cutters,  etc.  1854  H.  H.  WILSON  tr. 
\  Rig-iieda  II.  115  The  haller  and  the  heel-ropes  of  the  fleet 
courser.  1869  SIR  E.  J.  REED  Shipbiiild.  xiii.  251  Heel- 
ropes  are  usually  fitted  to  large  iron  rudders.  1886  A  rtny  .\ 
Navy  Co-o/>.  Soc.  Price  List  Sept.  1525  Heel  Ropes,  V  Shape, 
with  Leather  Leg  Strap.  1893  W.  T.  VV*UN  S.  Sea  Is- 
landers 173,  I .  .rove  a  heel  rope  to  the  main-top-mast. 

Hence  Heel-rope  v.,  to  fasten  with  .1  heel-rope. 

1890  R.  KIPLING  in  Forin.  Rev.  XLVII.  357  Even  the 
stallion  too  long  heel-roped,  forgets  how  to  fight. 

Hee-1-tap,  sb. 

1.  One  of  the  thicknesses  or  '  lifts  '  of  leather  (or 
other  material)  of  which  a  shoe-heelis  made. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  III.  324/2  A  false  quarter  shooc 
..hath  one  of  the  Heel  Taps  cut  off.  1797  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Out  at  Last  Wks.  1812  III.  494  With  heeltaps, 
toe-caps,  soles  for  worn  out  fame,  c  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  I. 
240  The  imports  of  Herat,  .lemon-juice,  and  ivory  heel-taps. 

2.  The  liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after 
drinking ;  also,  the  fag-end  of  a  bottle.     Heel-tap 
glass,  one  without  shank  or  foot. 

1780  BANNATYNE  Mirror  No.  76  r  13  Having,  it  seems, 
left  a  little  more  than  was  proper  in  the  bottom  of  his  glass, 
he  was  saluted  with  a  call  of  '  No  heeltaps  ! '  1820-36  [see 
DAYLIGHT  3].  1840  DICKF.NS  Old  C.  Shop  Ixii,  '  Toss  it  off, 
don't  leave  any  heeltap.'  1859  L.  OUPHANT  Earl  Elgin's 
Miss,  to  China.  I.  203  Obliging  us  to  turn  over  our  glasses 
each  time  as  a  security  against  heel-taps. 

attrih.      1897   Pall  Mall  Mag.   June    158  Old   heel-tap 
glasses  with  toasts  engraved  round  the  rim. 
b.  fig.  The  last  or  end  part  of  anything. 
1894  BLACKMOKE  Perlycross  75  Her  heart  was  full  again, 
;    and  the  heel-tap  of  a  sob  would  have  been  behind  her  words. 
Hence  Keel-tap  v.  trans.,  to  add  a  piece  of  Ica- 
;   ther  to  the  heel  of  (a  shoe).     Alsoyff. 

1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  38  A  great  club  who  sit  till  break  of 
i    day  to  heel-tap  the  nation  ;  which,  they  say,  is  also  run  out 
at  the  toes. 

Heelthe,  obs.  form  of  HEALTH. 

Heel- way.  Erroneous  rendering  of  heh-iua)es  in 
'  The  Grave  ' :  see  quot.  a  1200  s.  v.  HELEWOU. 

1838  LONGF.  The  Grave  ii,  The  heel-ways  are  low,  The 
side-ways  unhigh. 

Heemantic  (hfiemseTitik),  a.  Heb.  Gram.  In 
7  hem-,  haeem-.  [t.  Heb.  VfUDNn  kefmanttv  a 
mnemonic  term  containing  all  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion.] Applied  to  those  Hebrew  letters  which  are 
used  in  the  formation  of  derivative  words  and 
inflexional  forms. 

« 1638  MF.DE  Wks.  (1672)  I.  281  Gog  ..  signifies  the  very 
same  with  Magog,  for  Mem  is  but  an  Hemantick  letter. 
a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Assyr.  Man.  Posthuma  (1650)  189  Gir 
signifying  in  the  Persian  tongue  an  arrow,  to  which  if  wee 
add  the  Hemantick  letter  Tan,  we  have  the  word  entire 
Tiger  or  Tigris.  1674  BOYLE  Grounds  Corpusc.  Philos.  40 
Haeemantic  letters.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  137  The 
Hemantik  n  being  prefixt. 

Heeme,  var.  EME,  Obs.,  uncle. 
Heende,  obs.  f.  END  sb. ;    var.  HEND  a.  Obs. 
£1440  CAPGRAVK  Life  St.  Kath.  Prol.  177  Of  her  lyffe  & 
also  of  her  heende. 
Heeng,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HANG  v. 
Heenge,  obs.  form  of  HINGE  sb. 
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Heepve,  obs.  forms  of  HEAP,  HIP. 

Heer  Jii'-i  .  &.  Alsohier.  [Origin  obscure  : 
connexion  with  OX.  kcrj\i  skein  has  been  suggested.] 
A  measure  of  linen  or  woollen  yarn  containing  two 
cuts.  '  the  sixth  part  of  a  hesf  or  hank  of  yam,  or 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  spyniilf  '  Jamitsi 

1777  J.  ANDERSON  Ofrscr:'.  Xat.  Industry  in  j-'arincrs' 
J/.i.V-  T8s6)  Jan.  44  It  was  so  coarse  that  they  could  not 
undertake  to  draw  above  '  forty  heeres  '  from  a  pound  of  it. 
1791  Sla'.is:.  Ace.  Scotl.,  Forfarsh.  IV.  19  (Jam.)  A  woman 
could  spin  at  an  average  only  3^  hiers  in  a  day. — A  liter  is 
240  threads,  or  rounds  of  the  reel,  each.  .91  inches  long. 

Heerce,  obs.  form  of  HEAUSE  sf>. 

Heerd  e,  obs.  forms  of  HERD  j/M  and  -. 

Heerdes,  obs.  form  of  HAKIM,  Huiu>-. 

Heerce,  var.  HERE  sb.  Obs.,  host;  obs.  ff.  HAIK, 
HAIKE  st>s.,  HERK  adv.,  HIGHEI:  a. 

Heerinvg,  -  r)yng,  dial,  and  obs.  ff.  HEBKIXG. 

Heern,  Heerse,  obs.  ff.  HERON,  HKARSE. 

Heest,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  HIOHE.ST  a. 

Heet(e,  obs.  forms  of  HEAT,  HIGHT  v. 

Heeze,  heizeOuz  ,v.Sf.  and»<vM.Forms:4-6 
heis,  hese.  6  heiss,  heise,  6-9  hease.  8-9  heeze, 
9  heize.  [orig.  identical  with  liyssf,  hyse,  liyce, 
early  foims  of  HOISE  v. ;  cf.  Icel.  /lisa,  Da.  hisse, 
heise,  LG.  hiesen,  Mssen.  Du.  hijscken  ;  Fr.  /n'sser.] 
trans.  To  hoist,  raise,  elevate,  push  or  pull  up  : 
generally  with  the  notion  of  exertion.  Also 7%. 

£  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodcra  217  Na  heis  [bu]  be  for 
riches.  1513  DOUGLAS  &ntis  v.  xiy.  6  Than  all  sammyn, 
with  handis,  feit,  and  kneis,  Did  heis  thar  saill.  Ibid.  ix. 
viii.  112  All  sammyn  ..  Hesit  togidder  abuf  thar  hedis  hie. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  41  The  marynals  began  to  heis  vp  the 
sail,  cryand,  heisau,  heisau.  1589  R.  BRUCE  Servi.  (1843! 
166  To  have  our  hearts  heased  and  our  minds  lifted  vp  to 
the  heavens.  1721  RAMSAY  Anrw.  Bourehet  10  Up  to  the 
stars  I'm  hee/'d.  1780  J.  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  in.  135  Heeze 
up  his  carcass  on  a  chair.  1893  Northitmbld.  Gloss. ,  freeze, 
..to  hoist,  to  elevate. 

Heeze,  heize,  si.  Sc.  [f.  HEEZE  v.]  The 
act  of  hoisting  or  raising  ;  a  lift. 

1513  DOLGI.AS  .-Em-is  in.  ii.  120  With  mony  heis  and  how. 
Ibid.  in.  viii.  in  With  mony  heis  and  haill.  1790  SHIRREFS 
Poems  77  (Jam.)  I'll  gie  the  match  a  heeze.  a  1832  SCOTT 
in  Lockkart  xvi.  As  Scott  has  confessed,  '  the  popularity  of 
Marmion  gave  him  such  a  heeze  he  had  for  a  moment  almost 
lost  his  footing '. 

Hence  Hee  zy,  in  same  sense. 

1719  RAMSAY  Attsw.  Hamilton's ist  Ep. iii,  When  Hamil- 
ton. .Lends  me  a  heezy.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  A/,  xiii,  If  he  had 
stuck  by  the  way,  I  would  have  lent  him  a  heezie.  1824 
MACTAGGART  Gallorvid.  Encyst.,  Heezie,  a  mighty  lift 

Hef,  hefe,  heffe,  obs.  ff.  HEAP,  HEAVE  v. 

Hefd,  hefed,  -et,  obs.  forms  of  HEAD. 

Hefen,  heffne,  obs.  forms  of  HEAVEN. 

Heffarth,  -forth,  hef  fe^ker,  heffour,  -fre, 
obs.  forms  of  HEIFEK. 

Hefful,  dial,  form  of  HICKWALL. 

Heft  (heft),  sl>.  [A  late  deriv.  of  HEAVE  v. ; 
app.  analogical :  cf.  weave,  weft,  thieve,  theft, 
etc.,  also  heft  pa.  pple.  =  heaved.  In  sense  I ,  there 
was  perh.  immediate  association  with  heavy.} 

I.  1.  Weight,  heaviness,  ponderousness.  dial. 
and  U.S. 

1558  PHAER  /Eneid  vtl.  S  iij  b,  A  swarme  of  bees  beset  the 
bowes.  .and  fast  with  feete  in  cluster  clung,  .and  on  the  top 
with  heft  they  hung.  1567  TUKBERV.  in  Chalmers  Knf. 
Potts  II.  583/1  Or  never  crusht  his  head  with  Helmets 
heft.  1598  GRENEWKY  Tacitus'  Ann.  xv.  xiii.  240  Weigh- 
ing downe  with  the  heft  of  her  bodic.  1655  WKIJ.  WOR- 
Cint.  In-.-.  %  56  That  all  the  Weights.. shall  be  per- 
petually . .  equal  in  number  and  heft  to  the  one  side  as 
the  other.  1848  LOWELL  Biglmu  P.  Ser.  i.  iv.  135  Con- 
stitoounts  air  bendy  to  help  a  man  in,  But  arterwards  don't 
weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin.  1867  Pennsylv.  Sclwol  Jrnl.  No. 
16107  The  books  have  a  heft,— a  feeling  of  weight  and 
solidity,— that  the  book  fancier  especially  prizes.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  SarofsA.  H-'ord-ok.,  Heft,.,  a  heavy  weight.  A 
dead  heft  is  a  weight  that  cannot  be  moved. 

fig-  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Pogamtc  P.  iii.  24  Come  to  a  ser- 
mon— ml  ain't  no  gret  heft  in't. 

t  b.  Force  (of  falling  blows').  Obs. 

1659  W.  CHAMBKKLAYNK  Pkamtxulav.  v.  (1820!  98  Each 
nimble  stroke,  quick,  .fell  ;  yet  with  a  heft  So  full  of  danger, 
most  behind  them  left  Their  bloody  marks 

t  2.  Jig.  Stress,  pressure  of  circumstances;  'need, 
emergency*  (Nares).  Obs. 

1586  Mir,-,  .!/«£.,  A".  Forrtx  v,  Far  apart  from  vs  we 
wisedome  left :  Forsooke  each  other  at  the  greatest  heft. 

3.  The  bulk,  mass,  or  main  part.    U.S.  colloq, 

1816  PICKERING  I'ecob.  104  A  part  of  the  crop  of  corn  was 

good,  but  the  heft  of  it  was  bad.    1849  A',  Y.  UtralJ  5  Feb. 

;/  the  heft  of  his  time.     1884  ffar- 

t*f*  i   The  heft  of  Mr.  Lane's  means  was 

in  the  boat  and  the  house. 
IL  f  4.  A  heave,  a  strain;  a  heaving  effort.  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wiut  T.  ii.  i.  45  He  cracks  his  gorge,  his 
sides,  With  violent  Hefts. 

5.  The  act  of  lifting  ;  a  lift.  dial. 

1881   Bucoion  Christmuell  iii,  The  sturdy  parson  seized 
the  bigger  of  the  two  ash  staves,  and.  .gave  the  stud:  , 
such  a  powerful   heft,   that   the  whole  cart  rallied.     1888 

P.  GUSHING    Blacks,,,.  „/  f ',*•  I.  Prol.  12  Giving  a  - 
mighty  heft  that  was  intended  to  do  the  work.     1895  /'. 
Anglian  Glass.,  I/eft, or  //;//,  a  lift  or  a  push. 

Heft,  v.}  dial,  and  I  '.S.  colloif.  [app.  f.  HEFT  sb.] 

1.  Ti»  lift,  lift  up  ;  to  remove  by  lifting. 
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rti66i   FVLLER  H'ttrthifi  (1840)  III.  106  Hence  hefted  over 
into  Flanders.     1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  3  ijam.i  The  eagle 
.  .to  the  beetling  cliff  he  hefts  his  prey.   18580.  W.  II 
Aut.  Break/. -t.    xii.  (1883)  260  The  Governor  hefted  the 
am  ill.  .\vi.  254  \\'ith  thi>  t on- 

siderate  ea*e  Bevis  was  to  '  heft '  his  gun  to  the  shoulder. 

2.  To  lift  for  the  purpose  oi  trying  the  weight. 
1816  PICKERING   I'ocal:  104   '/'u //,;/;,.   to  lift  any  i:.. 

order  to  judge  of  its  weight,  is  not  MI  the  dictionaries. 
1828  WEBSTER  s.v.  Heft  n,,  We  sometimes  hear  it  used  as 
a  verb,  as,  to  heft,  to  lift  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  or  judg- 
ing of  the  weight.  187*  O.  \V.  HOI.MKS  Poet  Break f.-t.  xii. 
(1885)  303,  I  should  like  to  '  heft'  it  in  my  own  hand.  1894 
BLACKMOKE  Perly  cross  58  He.. 'hefted  it '  (that  is  to  say, 
poised  it  carefully  to  judge  the  weight,  as  one  does  a  letter 
for  the  poxt.i. 

jfig.  1878  MK^.  Si  OWE  l\\£anuc  1'.  iii.  24  Come  to  heft 
him,  tho',  he  don't  weigh  much  'longside  o'  Parson  Gushing. 

3.  intr.  To  weigh,  have  weight. 

1851  S.  Jvnn  Margaret  (1871)  241,  I  remember  the  great 
hog  up  in  Dunwich,  that  hefted  nigh  twenty  score. 

Heft,  "'.-  Chiefly  St\  [prob.  a.  ON.  hefta  to 
bind,  fetter,  hold  back,  restrain,  f.  haft  handcuff, 
fetter;  cf.  Ger.  heft  en  to  make  fast  :  see  HAFT  f.- 
nnd  ?>.]  To  restrain,  retain  (milk  or  urine). 

1808-25  JAMISON,  T.>  hf/t,  to  cuiifme  nature,  to  restrain. 
\  milk  is  said  to  be  heftii.  when  it  is  not  drawn  oft* 
lor  some  time.  ..  One  is  said  to  be  heftit,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  long  retention,  the  bladder  is  painfully  distended. 
1844  H.  STEPHENS  J>k.  <\f  J'ami  11849)  S22  2  The  impro- 
priety of  hefting  or  holding  the  milk  in  cows  until  the  udder 
is  distended. 

Heft,  var.  of  HAFT  j1/'.1  and  ~t  z*.1  and  3. 

Heft,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HEAVE. 

Hefty(he-fti),a.  tiial.ahA&S.  [f.HEFTJ^.  +  -Y.] 

1.  \Yeighty,  heavy  ;  hard,  grievous. 

1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Meting  to  Turshish  167,  I  reckon  I 
could  forgive  him  . .  but  I'm  afeard  it  'd  come  hefty  on  me. 
1875  My  Opinions  $  Betsey  Bobbctt's  372,  I  never  looked 
well  in  the  saddle  any  way,  being  so  hefty. 

2.  Violent,      [("f.  Gcr.  heftig] 

1886  MBS.  F.  H.  BURNETT  .£////«•'/.</.  Fmmtleroy ->C\.  (1887) 
222  A  hefty  un  she  wus — a  regular  tiger-cat. 

3.  Easy  to  lift  or  handle. 

1885  American  IX.  232  It  should  be  hefty,  light  and  of  a 
form  that  can  be  easily  held  in  the  hand. 

Heg,  obs.  form  of  HAH,  HEDGE,  HIGH. 

Hegberry,  dial,  form  of  HAGBERHY. 

Hege,  obs.  form  of  HAY,  HEDGE,  HEY,  HIGH. 

Hegelian  (b/yflian,  hcg.'i'liaii'i,  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
the  name  of  the  German  philosopher  Georg  \Vil- 
helm  Friechich  Hegel  (1770-1831).] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining   to,   or   connected   with 
Hegel  or  his  philosophy. 

1838  PennyCycl.  XII.  99/1  The  thought.,  independent  of 
its  subject  matter,  or,  in  the  Hegelian  terminology,  of  all 
its  contents.  1845  MAURICE  JA?r.  $  .!/<•/.  JVit'fos.  in  I-.ncycl. 
JMetrop.  11.671  Something  which  should  lie  a  substitute  for 
the  Hegejian  system.  1875  JOXVF.IT  Plato  ed.  2)  I.  ,\%'iii, 
The  Kantian  and  Hegelian  philosophies. 

B.  sb.  One  who  holds  the  philosophical  system 
of  Hegel. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1881  Nation  iN.  Y.)  No.  834.  443  All 
these  facts,  .are  mostly  admitted  by  Hegelians. 

Hege'lianism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Hegel. 

A  system  of  Absolute  Idealism  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Subjective  Idealism  of  Kant),  in  which  pure  being  is  regarded 
as  pure  thought,  the  universe  as  its  development,  and 
philosophy  as  its  dialectical  explication. 

1860  MASSEL  Proleg.  Log.  ix.  299  note,  [Michelet]  pro- 
fesses to  discover  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  an  anticipation 
of  Hegelianism.  1865  Sat.  Kev.  12  Aug.  214  For  this  spice 
of  Hegelia_nism,  or  identification  of  opposite*,  the  British 
mind,  it  might  be  thought,  was  hardly  prepared. 

So  Hegele'se,  the  language  or  jargon  of  Hegel ; 
Hege'lianize  v.  trans.,  to  render  Hegelian ;  He-- 
g-elism  =  HKGELIANISSI  ;  He-gelize  v.  intr.,  to  do 
like  Hegel. 

1856  Man.  F.  Pert/us  II.  xx-v.  376  It  Hegelized  and 
Straussized  too  much.  1864  WKHSTKR,  Htgelism.  1881 
,\',itiim  (N.  V.i  No.  834.  443  Hegelism  is  ..  essentially 
passive,  receptive,  feminine.  1887  LOWELL  Detnocr.,  etc. 
169  When  the  obvious  meaning  of  Shakespeare  has  been 
rewritten  into  Hegelese.  1887  A.  SKTII  in  Mind  Jan.  94 
The  Hegelianising  uf  Kant  may  be  best  illustrated  from  the 
section  on  the  'Deduction  of  the  Categories  '. 

t  Hegemo-niac.  Obs.   =  1 1  M '.  I:M<  IN  ic  si. 

1656  STANI.KY  His/.  Philos.  vn  ,  Profit  is  a 

part  of  Virtuous,  as  being  the  HegemuniMk  thereof.  It-id. 
A  virtuous  man  being  tin  pect  of  his  Hege- 

moniack,  which  is  profit,  is  not  different  from  profit. 

Hegemonic  (hedxfinf  nik,  lug-),  a.and  sb.  [ad. 
Gr.  rnipuviKos  capable  of  command,  leading,  au- 
thoritative, fi^fftoviKuv,  neut.  used  subst.,  authori- 
tative principle,  f.  f/ffpuv  leader,  chief.] 

A.  adj.  Ruling,  supreme. 

Hegemonic  functions,  '  the  functions  of  the  highest  value 
in  the  animal  < 

1656  STANLEY///!/.  1'hilos.  vm.  (1701)  332/2  TheSupream 
or  Hegemonick  part  of  the  Soul.  1800  J.  JOHNSTOKE  On 
Madness ^  (T.)  All  inaniacks  have  a  predominant  idea, 
which  . .  is  begemonick  in  nn.st  of  their  propositions.  1893 
HtlXLiy  K-.'ol.  ff  Ethics  26  The  one  supreme  hegemonic 
faculty.. the  pure  reason. 

B.  sb.  The  ruling  or  supreme  part,  the  master- 
principle. 

1678  CunwuKTH  Intel/.  S?st.  3  In  animals  the  members 
are  not  determined  by  themselves,  hut  by  that  which  is  the 
Hegemonick  in  everyone.  1837  W'HKUKLI.  Hi*t.  Induct. 


HEH. 

Sc.  (1857)  III.  354  Who  placed  the  hegemonic  or  master, 
principle  of  the  soul,  in  the  heart.  [1848  J.  H.  NKWMAN 
Loss  ff  Cain  177  Spirit,  or  the  principle  of  religious  faith 
or  obedience,  should  be  the  master  principle,  the  hege- 
monicon.J 

Hegemo'nical,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  + -AL.]  =prec. 

a  1619  FOTIIERHY  Atfifpin.  i.  xi.  §  5  (1622)  120  The  most 
Prince-like  and  Hegemonical  part  of  his  soule.     1678 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  859  Mind     hath  a  natural  imperium  and 
dominion  over  all — it  being  the  most  hegemonical  thing. 

Hegemony  (bYdge'm&ii,  he'djunani,  h;"  ;  or 

U'ith  g  hard  .  [ad.  (ir.  rj-jf^ovia,  f.  Tjfuuav  leader. 
Cf.  Y.  hJgtmonie.]  Leadership,  predominance, 
preponderance  ;  esp.  the  leadership  or  predominant 
authority  of  one  state  of  a  confederacy  or  union 
over  the  others  :  originally  used  in  reference  to  the 
states  of  ancient  Greece,  whence  transferred  to  the 
German  states,  and  in  other  modern  applications. 

1567  MAfl.n  dr.  Forest  29  Keeping  our  selues  free  from 
blame  in  this  Aegemonie  or  SurTeraigntie  of  things  growing 
vpon  y  earth.  1847  I.FWKS  Hist.  Philos.  11867)  I.  278 
Philip  .  .  claimed  for  Macedon  the  hegemony  of  ' 
1847  GHOTE  Greece  n.  xliv.  (1862'  IV.  16  The  headship,  or 
hegemony,  was  in  the  hands  of  Athens.  1860  Times  5  May 
9/2  No  doubt  it  is  a  glorious  ambition  w  hich  drives  Prussia 
to  assert  her  claim  to  the  leadership,  or  as  that  land  of  pro- 
fessors phrases  it,  the  '  hegemony  '  of  the  ( '.ermanic  Con- 
federation.  1887  I.ICCKY  fcng.  in  iSth  C.  VI.  41  A  univcisal 
Republic  under  the  guidance  and  hegemony  of  France. 

Hegge,  obs  form  of  HAG,  HEDGE. 

Heggle,  dial,  form  of  HAGGLE. 

Hegh,  int.     Variant  of  HEH,  HECH,  HKJOH. 

1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  118401  59  Hegh,  hegh,  hegh,  the 
rogues,  .have  got  away  my  bag  !  1816  Scon  Anti^.  x\vi, 
Hegh,  sirs,  can  this  be  you,  Jenny? 

Hegh,  he;,  obs.  forms  of  HIGH  a. 

Hegh,  obs.  form  of  HEY,  HIE. 

Heght,  he5t,e,  he^pe,  obs.  forms  of  HEIGHT. 

Heght,  he5t;e,  obs.  forms  of  HIGHT  v. 

Hejthen,  obs.  form  of  HEATHEX. 

II  Hegira,  hejira  .he-d.^ira,  erron.  h»d^3i-ra\ 
Also  7  hegire,  hegyra,  hegeira.  [a.  med.L. 
hegira  (F.  hdgire,  Sp.  liegira,  It.  ffir,i),  ad.  Arab. 
i^ssA  iiijrah  departure  from  one's  country  and 
friends,  spec.  5^4!!  al  hijrat  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Mecca  to  Medina  ;  f.  hajara  to 
separate,  go  away.  The  more  correct  form,  directly 
from  Arabic,  is  HIJRAH.] 

1.  The    flight   of   Mohammed    from    Mecca   to 
Medina  in  622  A.D.,  from  which  the  Mohammedan 
chronological  era  is  reckoned  ;  hence,  this  era. 

The  era  is  reckoned  to  begin  with  i6th  July  622,  though 
the  actual  date  of  Mohammed's  flight  is  now  believed  to 
have  been  nearly  a  month  earlier.  As  the  era  is  reckoned 
by  lunar  years  of  354  and  355  days,  it  progresses  more 
rapidly  than  the  Christian  era,  founded  upon  the  solar  year. 

1590  L.  LLOYD  Consent  of  Time  709  Stanf.)  Neither  the 
Arabians  of  their  Hegyra.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
n.  381  From  this  flight  the  Mahumetans  fetch  the  originall 
of  their  Hegeira.  1681  I..  ADDISOM  Disc.  Tanger  15  The 
last  Month  of  the  1073  year  of  the  Hegira.  1788  MARSDEN 
in  /'/*//.  Trans.  LXXVI1I,  414  The  era  oflhe  Mahometans, 
called  by  them  the  Hejera,  or  Departure.  1800  Asiatic 
Ann.  Reg.  \.  121/1  These  transactions  occurred  in  the  38th 
year  of  the  Hejira. 

2.  transf.  Any  exodus  or  departure. 

1753  H.  WALI'OLE  Corr.  (1837)  I.  205,  I  perceived  how  far 
I  was  got  back  from  the  London  hegira.  1850  W.  IRVING 
in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  77,  I  am  sorry  to  find  my  hegira 
from  town  caused  you  so  much  regret  and  uneasiness. 

Hence  Hegiric,  hejiric  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
Mohammedan  era. 

1827  G.  S.  FABER  Calendar  of  Profh.  (1844)  II.  296  The 
Hejiric  Year  699. 

Heglar,  obs.  var.  of  HIGGLER. 

Hegtaper,  obs.  form  of  HAG-TAPER. 

1587  MASCAI.I.  Govt.  Cattle  (1627)  236  The  iuyce  of  heg- 
taper  called  Foxegloue,  put  into  his  eare. 

Hegumen  (b/gi«-men\  [ad.  med.L.  htgil- 
ntenus,  a.  Gr.  ^you/itvos  chief  of  an  abbey,  abbot, 
pr.  pple.  of  JiftiaQat  to  lead,  command,  used 
subst.  Also  in  Greek  form.  Cf.  F.  hegoitmtnc 
(Littre  .$'»///.).]  In  the  Greek  Ch. :  The  head  of 
any  religious  community ;  spec,  the  head  of  a 
monastery  of  the  second  class,  corresponding  to 
the  abbot  of  a  second-class  convent ;  also,  the 
second  person  in  authority  in  a  large  monastery, 
corresponding  to  a  prior  in  the  West. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oiearius'  I'oy.  Ambass.  in.  (1669)  104 
(Stanf.)  They  have  Archimandrite-.  and 

It^itmeni's.  who  are  their  AMi^ls,  Priors,  and  Guardian-:. 
1772  J.  G.  KING  ^ir.  Ch.  in  Russia  376  The  probationer 
takes  up  the  scissars.  .and  delivers  them  .  .  to  the  hegumen. 
1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Tnn*.  Sicily  II.  v.  iij 
hegumenos,  or  prior,  in  full  robes.  1850  NEAI.E  j-iastern  Ch. 
I.  887  The  catechetical  discourse.. is  read  by  the  Hegumen 
or  Ecclesiarch,  the  brethren  standing. 

Hen  (lv',  int.  [Cf.  Fr.  he  and  HE  int.1}  An 
exclamation  used  to  express  emotion,  as  sorrow 
or  surprise,  or  to  attract  attention. 

1475  />'£.  AM&MT4J  Heh  alias  !  thei  did  crie,  and  woo  be 
the  tyme   they  saide.     1719  RAMSAY  Ans-.t-.  to  Hamilton 
10  July  iii,  Ha  heh  !  thought  I,  1  <  anna  say  Hut  I  ma\ 
my  nose  the  day.     1724  —  Gentle  .S/;,///.  i.  ii,  Heh  !  las,, 
how   can  ye  loe  that  rattle-skull?     1806  '•,',!(£ 

11846)  186,  I  suppose  it  was  that  very  money  ••• 
she  gave. .  Heh  !  was  it  not  so,  Julia  ? 


HEIFER. 

Heh,  obs.  form  of  HIGH.  He-haw,  -n,  v.ir.  of 
IlKt:-n.v\v.  Hehte,  Heicht,  obs.  ff.  HIGHT  v  ., 
liKKiiiT.  Heiar,  -ast,  obs.  ff.  HIGHER,  -EST. 
Heicht,  var.  HICHT  Sc.  Heid(e,  Sc.  ff.  HEAD. 
Heiduc,  var.  HBYDUCK.  Heie,  obs.  f.  HIGH, 
HIK.  Heif,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HEAVE. 

Heifer  (.he'fsj).  Forms  :  a.  i  heahfore,  hea- 
for,  heahfru,  4  hayfre,  (?heyffer),  5  heyfre, 
hayfare,  hawgher),  5-6  heyghfer,  6  heighfer, 
hayfer,  -farre,  heyffer,  heyfar,  haifer,  -ir,  hafir, 
6-8  heyfer,  7  heifar,  6-  heifer.  0.  5  bekfore, 
-fore,  hekefeer,  hefker,  6  heffeker,  eflfker, 
hec:k)fare,-forde,  -forthe,  -furthe,  hek-,  heke-, 
heckefar,  7  heckfer,  heicfar,  9  dial,  heifker. 
y.  5  heffie,  6  heffour,  effer.  heffarth,  -orth. 

[OE.  heahfore  (prob.  hiahfore),  heahfru,  -fre,  of 
obscure  etymology  ;  not  found  outside  English. 

As  to  the  form,  heakfore  might  pcrh-  mean  '  high-farer  ', 
i.e.  high-goer  or  high-stepper  (,'fdre  unstressed  form  of  -farct 
fern,  of  -/(ira,  {,/a.rtin  to  fare,  go\  But  the  applicability  of 
such  a  name  is  not  apparent;  and  the  form  fieahfrji,  -fre, 
remains  without  satisfactory  explanation.  The  difficulties  of 
form  and  sense  are  increased  by  connecting,  as  some  sug- 
gest, -fare,  //•«,  with  OK./wr,  OHG./ar(r,/am  bull.] 

1.   A  young  cow,  that  has  not  had  a  calf. 

".  cyoo  tr.  Ezra's  Hist.  iv.  iv.  (1800)  272  In  Scyttisc 
^enemned  Inisbofinde,  bait  is  ealond  hwitre  heahfore.  ciooo 
ic  Lev.  iii.  r  Bringe  unwemme  fear  obbe  heafre.  ciooo 
—  /'cc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  120/29  drmicula,  uel  vaecitla, 
ln.'.ihfore.  Ibid.  120  '35  Altilitint,  fait  heahfore.  ciooo 
/'<><-.  Ibid.  ?74  '20  Antile,  heahfru.  a  1327  in  Pol. 
vCaindenl  239  With  lowe  lacede  shon  Of  an  hayfre 
hucle.  1387  I'BEVISA  Higiicu  IV.  451  An  hoyffer  [?  heyffer; 
V.rr.  heyfre,  heffre].  .enyed  a  lomb  [vitttla  agnntn  peperit}. 
14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  624/14  Hayfare,  iuuetiea. 
11483  CAXTON  Dialogues  (E.  K.  T.  S.)  10/17  Flessh  <•( 
tuoton  or  of  lambe  Of  an  hawgber  or  of  a  calfe.  1526 
TINDALE  flcb.  ix.  13  The  asshes  off  an  heyfer.  1548  Will 
t'f  J.  Plume  (Somerset  Ho.>,  A  blake  bulloke  otherwise 
<  .illed  a  Hayfer.  1535  EDKN  Decades  4  Heyghfers  and  such 
.it  her  of  bothe  kindes.  1560  BIBU-;  (Genev.)  Deul.  xxi.  4  Let 
tlR'  Klders  of  that  citie  bring  the  heifer  vnto  a  stonie  valley. 
1577  B.  GOOGF.  lleresbaclis  Hush.  \\\.  (1586)  131  b,  Oxen, 
Kine,  and  Hayfarres.  1587  HARRISON  Englatui  lit.  i.  (1878) 
II.  2  For  the  steere  and  heighfer.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  781  Four  fair  Heifars  yet  in  Yoke  untry'd.  1767  A. 
YOUNC;  Punnet's  Lett.  People  232  Two  steers,  or  heifers, 
may  be  kupt  and  fatted  in  the  place  of  one  cow.  1863  P. 
BARRY  /V,  kyard  Econ.  121  The  Greek  philosophers  sat  on 
their  stools  chewing  the  facts  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
heifers  chtw  their  grass. 

f.  1407  in  Kennett  far.  Antiq.  118181  II.  212  J)e  debili 
vitulo  cujusdam  hekfore  vendito.  c  1425  I'\vtnd.  St.  Bartliola- 
tne-itis  iK.  K.  T.  S.)  41  A  yonge  hefker  alone  lenyng,  Lay  yn 
thryssheholde.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  234/1  Hekfere,  beeste 
-' 


.  .  iii-'fitca.  1510  lyillo/ParlcerC&QmKKKl  Ho.).  Yong  mete 
callid  Heffekers.  1529  Ace.  Mctyngham  Coll.  (I!.  M.  Add. 
MS.  27404',  For  xx  kien  and  for  xx  heckforthes.  1570  Kury 
H'ills  (Camdenl  156  One  blacke  heckforde  of  two  yeares 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  2g  i  Heckfare,  bwnla.  1572 


u.  23  To  my  sister  Harrington  one  heckfer.  (11825 
FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Aiiflia,  Htifkcr,  a  heifer.  This  is  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  whatever  may  be  its  orthography, 
y.  1387  Heffre  [see  in  a].  1525  Test.  K/vr.  (Surtees)  V. 
210  A  heffour  in  calf.  1552  HCLOET  s.v.  1'onge,  Yonge cowe 
or  heffarth,  iunix. 

b.  To  plough  with  one's  heifer:  derived  from 
the  story  of  Samson  (Judges  xiv.  i8\ 

1560  BIBLE  iGenev.)  "Judf.  xiv.  18  If  ye  had  not  plowed 
with  my  heiffer,  ye  had  not  founde  out  my  ridle.  1655  SIR  E. 
NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Papers  (Camden  II.  172  If  he  doe  not,  wee 
will  plough  with  his  heifer  as  well  as  with  others.  1663  J. 
SricxcER  Prodigies^  t 1665)  15  Some  few  which  had  their  own 
heifer  to  plough  withal.  1677  Gn-i'is-  Detnonol.  (1867)  63. 

c.  fig.  Wife. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  IVmn.  n.  v,  Her,  whom  I  shall  choose 
for  my  heicfar. 

2.  Comb.,  &3  heifer  calf, yearling;  t  heifer-bud, 
a  weaned  she-calf  of  the  first  year. 

1507  Will  of  Walter  \  Somerset  Ho.  t,  Juvencas  voc.  heffer- 
liud.lt>.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON  Field  ff  Fern  vii.  133  Deacon 
Milne  bought  the  heifer  yearling.  Ibid.  140  The  brothers 
only  sell  a  few  heifer  calves. 

Hi-nee  Heiferhood.  the  state  or  age  of  a  heifer. 

1886  All  \  'ear  Round  1 4  Aug.  36 The  cows  never  get  a  run 
after  they  have  once  grown  out  of  heiferhood. 

Heigh  (hfl,  he~  ,  int.  (;/'.;.  [Cf.  also  HE  »//.!, 
UKUI,  HKUH,  HEH,  HEY.]  An  exclamation  used 
as  a  call  of  encouragement. 

'599  '5  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  limit.  II.  i,  They'll  leap 
f  -mil  .me  thing  to  another,  heigh  !  dance  and  do  tricks  in 
their  discourse.  1610  SIIAKS.  TttMJ.l.i.6  Hyigh  my  hearts, 
cheerely,  cheerely  my  harts.  1611  —  ll'int.  T.  iv.  iii.  2 
\Vd--ti  liaiTodils  begin  to  pct-rc,  \Vith  heigh  the  I  >oxy  ouer 
the  dale.  1750  WESLEY  H'ks.  (1872)  IX.  75  Now,  heigh  for 
Ihe  Romans  !  1871  J.  Miu.xn  Sengs  It.ify  1878)  116  Heigh 
boot  and  heigh  horse,  and  away  with  a  will. 
b.  As  an  expression  of  inquiry  :  cf.  <:/;  '>. 

1848  TII.M-KKKAV  Tan.  Fair  (1878)  II.  xvi.  173  Heigh  ha? 
Run  him  through  the  body.     Marry  somebody  else,  hay? 
B.  s/>.  Used  as  n  name  for  the  exclamation. 

'573-8o  BARET  Ah'.  H  369  An  Heigh,  or  .shrill  sound. 
'  -t  A  ntics  sonns.  1575  LANKHAM  I.ct.  118711  61  What. .with 
my  Spanish  sospires,  my  French  heighes.  1595  Enq.  Tripe- 
U'i/f  (1881)  146  Shall  be  run  vp  and  downe  the  town,  with 
fnskes,  and  heighs,  and  fillops,  and  trickes. 

Heigh,  obs.  form  of  HAY,  HIE  v.,  HIGH  a. 

Heighday,  -go-mad,  -pass,  -presto,  tic. : 
see  HKV-. 
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Heighfer,  obs.  form  of  Hi  ; 

Heigh-ho  th«?' -ho ),/'«/.  ,sl>.,  v.}.  Forms:  6 
heyhow,  -hough,  heihow,  heigh  hoe,  heigh- 
how,  7  hey  ho,  heyho,  hai-ho,  6-  heigh  ho,  7- 
heigho,  heigh-ho,  [f.  HEIGH,  HEY  int.  +  Ho.] 

An  exclamation  usually  expressing  yawning, 
sighing,  languor,  weariness,  disappointment. 

"  1553  UHALI.  Royster  D.  n.  i.  i  Arb.)  33  Ah  for  these  long 
nights,  heyhow,  when  will  it  be  day?  1590  SHAKS.  Mids. 
N.  iv.  i.  209  Hey  ho,  Peter  Quince?  1599  —  Much  Ado  n. 
i.  332,  I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry,  heigh  ho  for  a  husband. 
1609  BUTTER  Man  in.  Moan  in  /Srit.  RiH.  (1812)  II.  89 
Heigh-ho  how  he  sigheth,  and  beatelh  his  brest.  1633 
MASSISGER  Guardian  v.  ii,  We'll  talk  of  that  anon. — Heigh 
hoi  (Falls  asleep.)  1776  Maiden  Annt  III.  151  Heigh, 
ho ! — Be  merciful  on  that  trying  occasion.  1801  MAR. 
EUGEWORTH  Angelina,  ii.  (1832)  22  Heigh-ho  '  must  I  sleep 
again  without  seeing  my  Araminta  ?  1842  MIAI.L  in  NOHCOHJ. 
II.  832  Heigho  !  This  is  a  world  of  ups  and  downs.  1871  W. 
H.  BEEVER  Daily  Life  Farm  40  Heigh-ho  !  this  dreary  day  ! 

B.  sb.    An  utterance  of  heigh- hot;   a  loud  or 
audible  sigh. 

Ic  1600  Distracted  Emp.  in.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  208 
Dreames  sonnetts  to  the  tune  of  syghes  and  heyhos.  a  1616 
BEAUM.  &  FL.  Bonditea.  I.  ii,  Ay  me's  !  and  heaity  hey  hoes  ! 
Are  sallads  fit  for  soldiers.  1795  Fateo/Sedley  I.  149,  I  bid 
her  farewell  as  a  lover,  and  left  her  with  a  low  bow  and 
an  heigho. 

C.  v.  To  utter  heigh-ho .',  to  sigh  audibly. 

1824  GAI.T  Rothelan  III.  241  She  began  to  sob,  and 
wipe  her  dry  eyes,  and  heighho.  1852  M.  W.  SAVAI.I-:  A'. 
Mcdlicott  I.  ii  It  was  just  the  sort  of  house  which  youthful 
1  couples  . .  heigh-ho'd  for  as  they  passed.  1868  ATKINSON 
!  Cleveland  Gloss ,  Heigh  how,  to  yawn,  as  when  weary. 
Heijre,  variant  of  II.uius,  Obs. 
Height  vhsit),  highth  (hsih),  sl>.  Forms: 
a.  i  hiehpo,  hehjm,  h6ah}>u,  hyliS  ;  3-4  he5f>e, 
3-5  heijpe,  4-5  heijthe,  heyjth(e,  (5  hekpe, 
heyeth,  heth,  5-6  heygth,  heyth(e),  6-9 
heighth,  (6 heyghth,heighthe,hyghth,hyethe, 
6-7  heith,  6-8  heigth,  9  Clone,  dial,  heoth) ; 
also  3-4  hihjje,  hijjje,  7-9  highth  ^9  W.  Som. 
dial.  'uyth).  0.  4-5  heJtCe,  height(e,  (heyt), 
Sc.  heycht;  4-5  heght,  heyjte,  heyhte,  (Sc. 
hecht) ;  4-6  heyght,  Sf.  heicht,  5  heghte, 
heihte,  heyjte,  heyghte,  4-  height  (5-6 
heighte,  heyght) ;  also  3-5  hijt,  (4-5  -te),  3-9 
higlit,  (4  hiht,  hithte,  hit,  4-5  hy5t(e,  4-6  Sc. 
hycht,  4-7  Sc.  hicht,  5  highte,  hyghte,  5-6 
hyght).  [OE.  hlchpo  (z\*o  later  he'a/ij>u~)  =  OLG. 
*Mhitha  (MDu.  hogede,  hochte,  hoochle,  Du.  hoogte, 
MLG.  hogede,  LG.  hogte),  OHG.  hohida  (MHO. 
hoehede],  Goth.  hauhij>a,  f.  hauh-  HIGH  +  abstr. 
ending  -i}a  :  see  -TH.  From  the  131)1  c.  the  final 
-th  after  •),  -gh  varied  with  t  (cf.  drought,  drouth*}. 
In  ME.  the  forms  in  -t  were  predominant  in  the 
north,  and  since  1500  have  increasingly  prevailed 
in  the  literary  language  ;  though  heighth,  highth 
were  abundant  in  southern  writers  till  the  iSthc., 
and  are  still  affected  by  some.  The  stem-vowel 
j  has  generally  been  e,  ey,  ei,  though  forms  in  i 
<  occur  from  I3thc.,  esp.  in  northern  writers,  hicht 
being  the  typical  Sc.  form  from  1410.  c. ;  in  Eng. 
hight  is  found  from  ijth  c.,  and  was  very  common 
in  i6th  and  1 7th  c. ;  highth  was  also  very  common 
in  1 7th  c.  and  was  the  form  used  by  Milton.  The 
hei-  forms  come  lineally  down  from  OE.  (Anglian 
lii!hpo  ;  the  hi-  forms  are  due  in  the  main  to  later 
assimilation  to  HIGH.  Current  usage  is  a  com- 
promise, retaining  the  spelling  height  (which  has 
been  by  far  the  most  frequent  written  form  since 
1500),  with  the  pronunciation  of  Aig/it.] 

I.  The  quality  of  being  high. 
1.  Distance  or  measurement  from  the  base  up- 
wards ;   altitude ;    stature  (of  the  human  body) ; 
the  elevation  of  an  object  above  the  ground  or  any 
recognized  level  (e.g.  the  sea). 


the  heyeth  and  quanlyte  of  two  cubytes.  (1511  ist  Eng. 
A'/,,  .hirer.  (Arb.)  Introd.33/2  This  people  ben  .xx.  Cubettes 
of  heythe.  1548  HALL  Clirmi.,  lien.  1  'III,  77  The  same 
Trees  were,  .in  heighth  from  the  foote  to  the  toppe  ..\x.\iiii. 
foote  of  assise.  1570  DEE  Math.  I'ref.,  I'oure  in  water, 
handsomly,  to  the  heilh  of  your  shorter  line.  1673  RAY 
J'u/trn.  Lcnu  C.  76  Stakes  or  Poles  of  about  a  mans  highth. 
1756  1U  KKK  Sul'l.  <y  B.  II.  x,  The  Medium  betwixt  an  exces- 
sive length  or  heighth  and  a  short  or  broken  quantity.  1809 
KnLAM>  Fencing  22  It  depends  on  the  person's  heighth. 
1890  (iUntc.  Closs,,  Hceth,  height. 

/3.  a  lyxCursorM.  1419  Of  a  nellen  heght  t>ai  ware.  Itid. 
1677  (G..lt.)  Kiftene  [elne]  on.  .heit.  1382  WYCLIK  Gen.  .\i.  4 
A  citee  and  a  towr,  whos  hei5t  [1388  hisnesse]  fulli  aleyne 
vnto  heuene.  a  1400-50  Alexander  p.  282  All  be  housez  of 
I'at  Cyle  were  of  one  hight.  1591  SIIAKS.  T-.iv  dent.  iv.  iv. 
169,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height.  1664  POWKH  F..\p. 
Plain.  108  So  the  same  Cylinder  of  29  inches  is  raised  by  a 
Column  of  the  height  of  the  whole  Atmosphere  itself.  1868 
LOCKVKR  Eleiti.  Astron.  ix.  (1879'  323  The  average  height 
of  the  tide  round  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  is  about  3^  feet. 

b.  Jig.     ipften  in  reference  to  Eph.  iii.  i*. 

1526  i'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15511  =2.>b.  What  is  the 
length,  the  brcde,  the  heyghl  &  depnes  uf  y  crosse  of 


HEIGHT. 

Chry^t.  1667  MILTON  A  L.  vm.  413  To  attaine  The  highth 
and  depth  of  thy  Eternal  wayes.  i6yz  l)i  PATRK  K  />tt». 
Ckr.  116761  258  O  ttie  heighth,  the  depth,  the  breadth  of  thy 
love  in  Christ  Jesus.  1850  HARK  Mission  Coin/,  Pref.  9 
The  progressive  unfolding  of  the  truth,  in  iis  world-em- 
bracing highth  and  depth  and  breadth  and  fulness. 

2.  The   quality    of   being    comparatively    high  ; 
great  or  considerable  altitude  or  elevation. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  1380  (Guttj  Cedir  [es]  a  tre  of  hit  \v.rr. 
heght,  he^t],  widuten  make.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  .AVrcc  hid. 
(Arb.)  22  The  sea  in  terlaine  chaiiels  is  of  such  heiyth  and 
depth,  that  no  anker  may  come  to  the  bottome  therof.  1563 
W.  FULKH  Meteors  11640)  i  Tho.se  bodies  .  .  named  of  their 
height  Mflcors.  1634  SIR  T.  HtKiitKT  7  rat'.  107  But  the 
height  did  not  so  amate  us,  as  the  danger  qf  descending. 
1796  H.  HI-NIKK  tr.  .V/.-/'/t-rr«''j  Stmi.  Nat.  (1790)  III.  39 
The  height  and  the  tumult  of  those  tides  of  Cook's  great 
River. 

3.  The  elevation  of  a  heavenly  body,  the  pole, 
etc.,  above  the  horizon  ;    ^  ALTITTI»K  5. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  ^lore's  Utof>.  ir.  (Arb.)  165  The  suble- 
uation  or  height  of  the  pole  in  that  region.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Co&HOgr,  Glasse  89  A  Table  of  the  sonnes 
height,  for  every  degree  of  the  signes  in  the  Zodiake.  1726 
tr.  Gregory  s  Astron.  I.  352  From  the  Altitudes  and  Azimuths 
observed,  and  the  Height  of  the  Pole. 

1  4.  The  diameter  of  a  bullet  ;  the  bore  of  a  gun. 

1588  E.  VOKK  Oni.  Miirstiall  in  Stozv's  Surv.  (1754)  II.  v. 
xx.xi.  570,1  Some  men  ..brought  hither  the  name  of  the 
Height  of  the  Bullet  for  the  Piece.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH 
Disc.  Weapons  18  b,  Uullets  for  the  field  being  smaller  and 
lower..  than  the  heighths  of  the  peeces  by  a  bore.  1669 
Si't'RMV  J\Iariners  Jfaff.  v.  49  Huw  by  knowing  the  weight 
of  one  Bullet,  to  find  the  weight  of  another  Bullet,  the  height 
being  given.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  ^^Calibcr^  in  Gunneiy  the 
height  of  the  bore  in  any  peice  of  Ordnance. 

t  5.  Geog,   =  LATITUDE.  Cbs. 

(Cf.  the  expression  high  latitude.} 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I  'oy.  n.  vi.  35  Cituated 
betweene  the  lies  of  Samos  and  Lesbos,  about  the  height  of 
Erithase.  1604  E.  G.  tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist,  Indies  16  The 
ignorant  suppose  this  Crosse  to  be  the  southerne  Pole,  for 
that  they  see  the  Navigators  take  their  heigth  thereby. 
1622  PEACHAM  ContpL  Gent.  208  Spain  lyelh..m  the  same 
height  and  parallel  with  the  Azores  Islands.  1694  Ace.  Sev. 
Late  Voy.  Introd.  (17111  6  They  sailed,  .until  they  came  to 
the  height  of  15  degrees  of  South  Latitude. 

fb.  More  generally:  Position  (at  sea)  in  the 
parallel  of,  alongside  of,  and,  hence,  off  some  place. 
(F.  ^  la  hauteur  de.}  Obs. 

1604  E.  G.  tr.  D'Acostas  Hist.  Indies  58  Vasco  de  Gama, 
who  in  the  heigth  of  Mosambique,  met  with  certaine 
Mariners.  1673  Lond.  GO.Z.  No.  751/4  Growing  extreamly 
leaky  at  the  height  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  were  forced 
yesterday  to  run  her  on  shoar.  1711  Ibid.  No.  4911/2  Six.  . 
Men  of  War  are  cruising  off  the  Hight  of  Lisbon.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii.  Lxxxvi.  403  The  2oth  we  reached 
the  height  of  Gotland. 

f6.  High  pitch  {of  the  voice  or  of  a  musical  note). 

1597  MORLEV  Introd.  A/us.  3  Shewing  the  heigth  and 
lownes  of  euery  note.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  I'ast.  v.  24 
Such  is  his  Voice,  .in  sweetness  and  in  height. 

t  7.   Exalted  rank,  estate,  or  degree.   Obs. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  I.  608  God  of  mycht  Preserwyt  him 
till  hyer  hycht.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3584  To  put  away 
cure  pouerte  &  pas  to  ^oure  hi^tes.  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn. 
xxxii,  Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  ii.  (1700)  46  To  be  next  to  God,  seems  to  be  the 
utmost  heigth,  to  which  even  the  Diabolical  Pride  could 
aspire,  a  1718  PENN  Life  Wks.  1726  I.  160  Such  by  crying 
down  all  Heighth,  raise  themselves  up  higher  than  ever. 

8.   High  degree  of  any  quality.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  276  Suffered  to  seeth  gently  and 
leisurely  to  the  height  or  consistence  of  honey.     1629  DA\  \L~ 
nMnAl&wine  in.  Fiv,  It  works  with  hight,  like  new 
' 


w  Mighty 

wine  !  as  if  'twould  split  the  Caske.  1659  STANLEY  Hist. 
Philos.  III.  in.  22  Heighth  of  ambition  causeth  many  men  to 
go  astray.  1662  COKAINEC?;'/^V.  ii,  I  am  Become  enamour'd 
on  her  to  that  height,  That  I  must  marry  her  or  I  shall  die  ! 
1762  Gcntt.  Mag.  142  To  such  a  heighth  is  licentiousness 
risen.  1770  GILHN  Wye  (1789)  84  A  gentleman,  .raised  these 
mines  to  their  greatest  height.  1823  J.  BADLOCK  Dom. 
A»utsciit.  138  The  fusion  is  to  be  raised  to  the  tempering 
height. 

9.  Haughtiness  ;  hauteur.    Orig.  Sc.  Obs.    Also 
sometimes  in  good  sense  :  Loftiness  of  mind,  mag- 
nanimity. arch. 

1  1450  HOLLAND  llo'iviat  965  For  my  hidit  I  am  hurt,  ami 
hnrmit  in  haist.  1533  BELLKNDEN  Liiy  in.  11822)  255  Thay 
war  iii»truckit  with  sa  prideful  counsel,  that  thay  couth  iin.Ju 
dissimill  thare  hicht.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist. 
Scot.  vm.  63  Tliis  man  ..  of  hicht  and  pryde  contemned  a  I 
creature.  1650  CROMWELL  £^A  2  Apr.  in  Carlyic  I.ct.  c.\.\.\. 
A  very  resolute  answer,  and  full  of  height.  1653  DOROTHY 
OSBOKNE  Lftt.  vii.  18081  50  The  worst  of  my  faults  wa-.  a 
height  ..  that  was  ..  the  humour  of  my  family.  1662  STIL- 
LiNGi-'L.  Orig,  Sacr.  Ded.  4  If  there  be  any  such  thing  in 
the  World  a*  a  true  height  and  magnanimity  of  spirit.  1820 
LAMB  AY/VzScr.  \.  Christ's  Hasp,  35  ]'7-f.--/i'(>,Wiih  something 
of  the  old  Roman  height  about  him. 
II.  Semi-concrete  senses. 

10.  A  high  point  or  position. 

1563  W.  FL-LKK  Meteors  (1640)  33  b,  It  .  .  negligently 
letteth  them  fall  from  a  ^rcat  height.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
i.  92  Into  what  Pit  thou  seest  From  what  highth  fal'n. 
1697  I)HYL-I:S  I'irg.  (.,\',u-jr.  111.434  They  take  iht-ir  Fli^l.i 
'I'hro'  Plains,  and  mount  the  Hills  unequal  height.  1839 
G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  78  A  mass  of  water.  -falling  from 
a  given  height.  1849  HARE  Par.  Semi.  II.  468  Mounting 
from  strength  to  strength,  from  highth,  to  a  higher  highth  ! 
1893  Bookman  June  85/2  There  are  critics  who  reach  ch 
heights  and  metaphysical  depths  which  he  does  not  atumi't. 

11.  The  highest  part  ^Anything;  the  top,  summit. 

tns  Genesis  321  Heoldon  englas  for3heof- 


onrices   hehfte.     1388  WYCLIF  Dan.  xl.  45  He  sclial  s 
his  tabernacle..  on  the  noble  hi!  and  hooli  ;  an 


nd  he 
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HEIGHT. 

com  Ul  to  the  heythe  [1382  hee?]  therof  c  1440  Frcmp. 
Pan>.  233  '2  Heythe  (S.  heyght,  >'j'«jc«heighte  ,..  culmen, 
cacitm£Ht  sublimitas,  xnmtmtas.  1517  TOHKINCTON  Pilgr. 
(1884)  30  We  went  vnto  the  hyethe  and  tope  of  thys.. 
MoLinte.  1548  HALL  Ckr<m.,  Hen.  V,  65  b,  On  the  top  and 
heigth  of  the  same  was  set  a  great  Ej»Ie  of  golde.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  u.  190  He  from  heav'ns  highth  All  these  our 
motions  vain,  sees  and  derides. 

ft-  £  '375  •$"*•  £*£•  S<Jittts,  yacofas  minor  167  And 
stablistc  hym  one  pe  maste  heycht  Of  fye  tempil.  1486 
Surffis  Misc.  (1888)  55  On  the  hight  of  Ouse  brigge.  a  1533 
Ln.  BERSERS  Hnon  cxxxi.  483  And  so  came  to  the  he\  -lit 
of  the  mountayne.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  \Vk>. 
11711)  15  Phorbus  mounting  the  meridian's  hight.  1712-14 
POPE  Rape  Lock  v.  53  Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's 
height  Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight. 
1788  COWPER  On  Mrs.  Jfewtiigru-'s  l-'t;it/u-r-h<i>t things  ^5 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  golden  height  Of  some  tall  temple 
playing  bright 

jfte.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  tx.  510  Her  who  bore  Scipio  the 
highth  of  Rome. 

12.  The  highest  point,  the  utmost  degree  (of  some- 
thing immaterial) ;  extremity;  summit;  zenith. 

a.  a  1050  Liter  Scintill.  i.  i.iBSq)  4  Mae?;  soSes  jebedes  ys 
hyhfisoore  lufe.  ^1491  Chtut.  G<xide$  Chyld.  61  He  that 
wyll  come  to  the  heyth  of  contemplacion.  .euermore  he 
must  areyse  his  herte  vpwarde.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline 
in.  iv,  The  heighth  of  wickednesse.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I. 
370  Now  was  the  heighth  of  the  Easterly  Monsoon.  1704 
inB.  Church  Hist.  Philip**  11'a.r  .1867)  II.  164  Carrying  the 
Remainder  into  Captivity  in  the  heighth  of  Winter.  1714 
SWIFT  Pres.  S/.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  210  Those  who 
professed  the  heighth  of  what  is  called  the  church  principle. 
1726  I.EOSitr.  Albert?*  Archit.  Pref.  8  The  heigth  of  Beauty. 

/S.  1375  HARBOUR  Hntce  ix.  508  In-to  the  takyn  that  he 
*-as  set  In  to  the  hicht  of  cheuelry.  c  1475  Raiif  Coil- 


$ear  496   Quhill  half  the  haill  day  may  the    hicht    haue. 


t!7.  In   .  .)  height.  Obs. 

a.  In  height ;  on  high,  aloft. 

a  1340  HAMKJLK  Psalter  vii.  8  And  for  that  in  heghi  [in 
altum]  agayn  ga,  1617  MoRVSON  Itin.  in.  109  Plants  Elme 
Trees  ..and  hkewi.se  plants  Vines,  which  shoote  up  in 
height  upon  the  bodies  of  those  trees. 

D.  /«  (Sc.  info}  height :  aloud ;  openly ;   in  an 
open  or  evident  manner. 


.      ,„.  „.  ..  w.(  243/350  Why  I  say 

this.. I  shall  tell  you  sone  in  height. 

c.  In  the  height:  in  the  highest  degree. 

1599  SiiAKb.  -J7W*  Ado  iv.  i.  303  Is  a  not  approued  in  the 
height  a  villame? 

d.  In  height,  in  the  (its,  etc.)  height  =  16. 


Ceasing  to  be  the  Height  of  Folly,  it  became  the  Height  of 
Wickedness.  1766  FOROYCK  Serm.  Yng,  ll'oHi.  (1767)  I.  ii. 
48  A  young  lady  dressed  up  to  the  height  of  the  present 
fashion.  1841  MACAULAY  Let.  to  Xapier  in  Trevelyan  Life 
(18761  II.  ix.  130  He  was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity. 

III.  Concrete  senses.     Something  that  is  high. 
1 13.  The  regions  above  ;  the  heavens.   Obs. 
1900  CYNEWULF    Elene    1067    Facder    aelmihti^,    wereda 

wealdenS.  .halijof  hiehSo.  a  1000  Guthlac  796  in  Rxeter 
Bk.t  On  eorSan  ecan  Hfes  hames  in  heah^u.  a.  1000  Christ 
414  itid.t  l>e  in  heahj>um  sie  a  butan  ende  ece  herenis. 
«ioso  Lifer  S<.  infill.  Iviii.  (1889)  i8o(>3ennehyhA  [celsititfto] 
heofenlic  by5  openud.  a  1400  Prymtr  (1891)  23  Wonderful  | 
is  the  lord  in  hey^this.  1535  COVF.RDALE  Ecclns.  xliii.  i 
The  glory  of  the  heyth,  is  the  fayre  and  cleare  firmament. 
'SS3  GAU  Richt  l^ay  48  He  is  passit  wp  to  the  heicht  and 
led  the  prisoners  with  hime.  1615  BEDWELL  Mohatu.  hup. 
i.  §  29  So  is  God  in  the  height,  and  in  the  earth,  by  Christ 
his  word. 

14.  A  high  or  lofty  rising  ground  ;  an  eminence. 
X37S  BARBOUR  Bruce  x.  52  Thai  had  . .  The  hicht  abovyn 

thair  fayis  tane.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  v.  781  Syn  lychtyt 
for  to  gang  Towart  a  hicht,  and  led  thar  hors  a  quhill. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholays  I'oy.  i.  xii.  13!),  Caused 
upon  a  heigh t..towardes  the  West,  a  great  castle  too  be 
tmilded.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Orck.  *  Card.  {i626>  5  The 
wind  will  blow  fatnes.se  from  the  heights  to  the  hollowes. 
1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  in,  i,  I  stood  upon  a  height  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  1804  W.  TKNNANT  In>i. 
Recreat.  (ed.  2)  II.  390  The  country  was  . .  diversified  with 
heights  and  swells.  1887  C.  RANSOME  Short  Hist.  Eng.  vni. 
11.  349  When  morning  broke,  Montcalm  ..  saw  the  British 
drawn  up  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  close  to  Quebec. 

t  b.   =  EMINENCE  2  a. 

('1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  150  pe  ligament  of  he  brote  is 
clepid  emanenceeibir  be  hei^be  [AfS,  B.  hekbc]  of  be  epiglote. 

15.  Jler.  (See  quot. ) 

1847  Gloss.  Heraldry  134  A  plume  of  featlicrs  strictly 
consists  of  three  . .  If  there  be  more  rows  than  one  they  are 
termed  heights. 

IV.  Phrases. 

16.  At  (.  .,  height.     At  the  height  (arch.),  f  At 
height  (obs.)  :  at  the  highest  point  or  degree.    (Cf. 
i :.      Now  usually  at  its  height. 

1375  BARBOUR  firuct  xui.  713  Kyng  robert  now  wes  weill 
at  hycht.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  41,  I  feare  our 
happmessc  is  at  the  height.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat. 
32  Golden  Rain,  or  Streams  of  Fire,  that  will  when  at 
height,  descend  in  the  Air  like  Rain.  1709  MRS.  D.  MANLEY 


I'laguc  aa  in  it*  height. 
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1 18.  On  or  upon  height.  Obs. 

a.  On  high,  aloft  fof  position  or  direction). 

a  1300  Cursi'f  M.  13620  '  lilix-e  him',  bai  said,  'bat  wons 
on  hight '.  1340-70  Afcx.  <v  Dind.  123  f>e  ires,  .spronngen 
on  hijbe.  c  1475  RaiifCoifyar  37  Amaiig  lhay  Montanis  on 
hicht.  1526  SKLILIUN'  Magnyf.  428  To  Tvl'iirne,  where  they 
hange  on  hyght.  1540-1  ELYOT  Image  oVi-.  1549)  90  The 
crosse. .  keyng  lifte  vp  on  height. 

b.  Aloud. 

t  1375  St .  Lt'g.  Saints,  Petms  249  He  sad  on  hicht,  bat  all 
invent  heyre  :  '  pece  be  till  ;ow  '.  t  1386  CHAUCEK  Knt.'s  i'. 
926  He..spak  thise  same  wordcs  al  on  higiiic.  c  14601  V/tv- 
i'ournt  34  in  Percys  Reliq.^  The  Skottes  they  cryde  on 
hyght.  1596  Si'iiNsKK  /'.  Cj.  \  i.  vi.  24  And  with  reprochfull 
words  him  thus  bespake  on  hu;hi. 

1 19.  To  the  height.    To  the  highest  or  utmost 
decree;  to  the  extremity  ;  to  the  utmost.  Obs. 

[1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  183  Syne  he  drew  him  to  the 
hicht,  Tostynt  bettir  his  fais  mytht.]  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <y 
Cr.  v.  i.  3  Let  vs  Feast  him  to  the  hight.  1613  —  Hen. 
J-'"///,  i.  li.  214  By  day  and  ni^ht  Hee's  Traytor  to  th' 
height.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  136  It  is  his  interest . . 
to  improve  his  ground  to  the  height.  1765  T.  HnciimsoN 
Hist.  Mass.  I.  57  Carrying  antinumianism  to  the  heighth. 
1798  W.  CLUBBE  Omnium  114  His  Colonel ..  Goes  to  the 
Serjeant,  praises  to  the  height. 

V.  2O.  Comb.,  as  height-growth,  -increase?  \ 
height-board,  f(a)  ?  =  height-rule;  (b}  'a  stair- 
builders*  gage  for  the  risers  and  treads  of  a  stair- 
way* (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  -f- height-rule,  a  rule  for 
measuring  the  bores  of  guns. 

1672!'.  Vi-;Ns.V;7*y.  Disdpf.  m.  i.  xxi.si  Furnished  with  all 
necessary  things  for  his  Artillery,  .viz.  ..Rammers,  Spunges, 
Worms,  Tampions,  height-board,  Auger-bit  [etc.].  169* 
Capt.  Smiths  Seaman's  Gram.  u.  iii.  92  A  Gunner's 
Height-Rule  of  Wood,  or  Brass.  1889  Mature  12  Dec.  122 
Different  species  have  a  different  mode  of  height-growth  . . 
Scotch  pine  and  beech. -make  the  principal  height-growth 
during  the  first  period  of  their  life. 

t  Height,  hight,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms:  4-6  heycht,  4-7  hecht,  5-6  hight,  6 
heicht,  hicht,  hycht.  [app.  a  variant  form  of 
hcich  HIGH.]  *=HIGH:  in  various  senses. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  m.  707  Sum  [schippys]  wald  slyd  fra 
heycht  to  law.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  jacobus  360  Hyr 
palace,  hecht  &  square,  c  1400  Toivneley  Myst.  (Surtees) 
158  A  floure,  that  shalle  spryng  up  fulle  hight.  1504  Bury 
trills  (Dundee)  95  To  the  hyght  aughter  . .  xxs.  1560 
HOLLAND  Crt.  I  'enus  in.  291  The  words  scharp  quhilk  scho 
thocht  al  to  hicht.  a  1572  Kxox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I. 
166  He  is  heychtar  then  the  heavins.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
dens  Brit.  i.  155  The  Scots  are  divided  into  Hechtlandmen 
and  Lawlandmen. 

Ilcncc  fHeightly,  heichtlie  adv.,  highly. 

11575  Diurn.  Occiirr.  (Bannatynei  265  Quhairat  the  lord 
Seytoun  wes  heichtlie  movit. 

Height,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms :  a.  5-6 
heyghte,  6-y  Sc.  hicht,  7-  height.  j8.  6  hayth  e, 
heyth,  7  heighth,  yarch.  highth.  [f.  HEIGHT^.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  high,  heighten  ;  to  raise  aloft 
or  on  high.  arch. 

15x5  BARCLAY  Egloges  n.  (1570)  A  vj  b/2  Strengthing  our 
bankes  and  heyghting  them  agayne,  Which  were  abated 
with  floudes  or  great  rayne.  1530  PALSGR.  577/1  I  haythe, 
I  lyfte  on  heythe,  je  haulce  . .  Hayth  this  tester  a  lytell, 
haulcez  ce  del  ~'ng  fait.  1890  L.  LEWIS  Prou.  Gcnnad.fy 
A  mightier  yet  Liveth  for  us  and  thee — far  highthed  above. 

2.  To  raise  in  amount,  degree,  quality,  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  increase,  augment ;  to  elevate,  exalt,  arch. 

1528  ROY  Rede  Me  (Arb.)  100  Their  farmes  are  heythed  so 
sore  That  they  are  brought  vnto  beggery.  1572  Satir,  Poems 
Reform,  xxxiii.  245  }e  hicht  yair  maills  ;  yair  pleuchs  ae 
dowbil  on  yame.  1622  PEACHAM  Cotttpl.  Gent.  i\.  18  Heighth- 
ing  with  skill  his  Image  to  the  life.  1719  Wodrcnv  CorT* 
(1843)  II.  439,  I  am  determined,  if  I  get  five  hundred  sub- 
scriptions, not  to  height  the  price,  for  all  this  addition. 
1786  Harvest  Kig  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems 
(1862)  60  Weel  may  the  shearers  now  pretend  To  height 
their  fee  !  18*5-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Provisions  are  said  to  be 
hichted,  when  the  price  is  raised. 

1 3.  To  bring  or  come  to  its  height.  Obs.  rare. 

1648  Hunting  of  Fox  14  When . .  that  rebellion  [was]  ripned, 
and  heighted  a  while  with  successe. 

U  Erroneously  for  HIGHT  v.^t  to  adorn,  confused 
with  this  verb. 

1495  \Vynkyn  de  Worde's  ed.  Trei'isa's  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
v.  Ixvi.  183  Heeres.  .ben  made  to  heyghte  {MS.  Bodl.  hijte] 
the  hede.  1861-2  ed.  T.  Adams  II  '&s.  I.  400  When  we  are 
heighted  [ed.  1630  highted]  with  his  righteousness,  and 
shining  with  his  jewels.  —  Ilnd.  I.  421. 

Hence  Heightiug  vbl.  sb.,  heightening,  increase. 

1494  KABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clvi.  145  It  stondith  at  no  sertente 
forheyghtyng  and  lowyng  of  theyr  coynes. 

Heighted  (haitw),  a.  [f.  HEIGHT  sb.  +  -En-.] 
Having  a  (certain)  height ;  as  moderately  heighted^ 
of  a  moderate  height. 

1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  428  The  range  of  moderately 
heighted,  delicately  varied  Carnarvonshire  mountains. 

Heighten  (hai-t'n),  v.  Forms :  a.  6  heythen, 
7  highthen,  heighthen,  7-8  heigthen.  0.  6-8 
highten,  6-  heighten,  [f.  HEIGHT  sb.  +  -EN  •"•  ; 
or  perh.  extended  form  of  HEIGHT  v. ;  see  -EN  5.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  or  add  height  to ;  to  make  high 
or  higher  ;  to  elevate. 

1530  PALSGR.  582/2  This  balke  is  heythened  two  foote. 
1577  13.  GOOGB  //i-resbach's  Husk.  i.  (1586)  42  They  may 
heyghten  it,  or  Itt  it  downe  as  they  list.  1617  MUKYSDN 
Jtin.  \\.  169  The  ditches  .  .  should  bee  deepncd,  and  the 
trenches  highthned.  1763  }.  BROWN  Poetry  A-  -l///s.  \  i.  i  iy 
The  Buskin  and  Masque  .the  first  hightened  the  Statute, 
as  the  second  inlarged  the  Visage.  1871  FKLLMAN  Norm. 


HEIGHTENING. 

CCIKJ.  IV.  xviii.  125  That  church  ..  had  b«tn  simply 
repaired  and  heightened. 

2.  To  render  high  or  higher  in  amount  or  degree ; 
to  increase,  raise,  augment,  intensify. 

1513   KITZHEKU.  Siirv.  Prol.,  That.. the  owners  therof  do 


his  alacrity  to  think  in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  \\liat 

he  is  now  writing.     1776  ADAM  SMITH  If.  .\.  i. 

103  It  would  be  necessary  to  heighten  the  price.     1833  S 

l\iH!rvpli.  93  The  leaves  of  wormwood  are  used  in  salad  to 

.  .heighten  the  flavour.     1876  TAIT  A',v.  Adv.  I'ltys. 

led.  2)  135  The  boiling  point  of  water  is  heightened  by 

pressure. 

b.  To  augment  in  description. 

1731  SWIFT  Answ.  Simile  Wks.  1755  IV.  223  Your  poets, 
Chloe's  beauty  higlituin:;,  Compare  her  radiant  eye,  tu 
lightning.  1867  KKEEMAN  Xtnui.  Corn?.  I.  vi.  526  A  story, 
somewhat  heightened  in  details. 

3.  spec.  To  render  ^ colour)  more  luminous:  the 
opposite  of  to  deepen.  Also  sometimes,  to  render 
more  intense  ;  to  deepen. 

i6zi  PEALHAM  Cciufl.  Cftit.  cxiii.  1634)  127  To  heighten 
or  deepen  [the  shadows)  as  your  body  appeareth  neerer  or 
farther.  1663  R.  HOOKE  MUrogr.  60  The  Red  is  diluted . . 
and  the  Blue  heightned.  1756  C.  LUCAI  /.'«.  Waters  I. 
129  A  pink  color.. is  heightened  to  a  crimson.  1799  c;. 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  382  Shade  them  with  deep  ochre,  and 
heighten  them  with  masticot  and  white.  1854  FAIKHOLT 
Diet.  'J'l-rtns  Art  s.v.,  To  heighten  a  tint  is  to  make  it 
I  lighter  and  more  prominent,  by  means  of  touches  of  light 
opaque  colour,  placed  upon  it. 

f4.  To  exalt  in  feeling  or  condition;  to  elate, 
excite.  Obs. 

1604  Twelve  Patriarchs  83  The  single-hearted  man  . .  dc- 
sirelh  not  shift  of  apparel,  nor  heightneth  himself  long  time. 
1607  SHAKS.  Car.  v.  vi.  22,  I  rais'd  him.. who  being  so 
l  hejghten'd,  He  watered  his  new  Plants  with  dewes  of 
Khmery.  «  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  757  Being  heighthened 
with  this  victory  he  entred  the  pallace.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
IX.  793  Satiate  at  length,  And  hight'nd  as  with  Wine.  1676 
MARVELL  Mr.  Sttiirke  71  The  people  of  God  did  glory  and 
heighten  it  self  in  the  doing  of  good  things.  1692  O.  WALKER 
Hist.  Illustr.  256  They,  .made  Caracalla  Augustus,  .which 
so  heightned  him,  that  he  continually  sought  to  kill  hL> 
Father. 

5.  intr.  To  become  high  or  higher;  to  increase 
(    in  height  ;  to  rise.     Now  rare. 

1567  MAI'LET  Gr.  Forest  32  The  Balme  tree ..  heightneth 
neuer  aboue  two  cubites.  1659  D.  PELL  !mfr.  Sea  507  The 
flood  hath  heightned  and  carried  you  off  clear.  1832 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  298  As  we  rode  up  the  carriage- 
way,  the  Rock  seemed  to  heighten  marvellously. 
b.  To  rise  in  amount  or  degree. 

1803  [see  H  E1CHTENING  ///.  a.  ].  1860  PysEY .!//«.  Profit. 
238  Obadiah's  description  heightens  as  it  goes  on.  1869 
FREEMAN-  .\ortu.  Conq.  III.  xi.  9  The  public  anxiety 
heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  disorder. 

Heightened  (,hart'nd),///.a.  [f.prec.  t  -ED'.] 
Raised^  elevated,  exalted  ;  elated  ;  increased,  aug- 
mented ;  intensified. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Kcli.  i.  §  67  Without  mentioning 
any  particular  ground  for  his  so  heightened  Displeasure. 
1701    J.   WOODWARD   Relig.  Soc.  iv.   84    Numerous    and 
heightened  enormities,    a  1732  T.  BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot 
J    (1805)  80  A  humbled  spirit  is  better  than  a  heightened  con- 
:    dition.     1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  A-  Dogma  (1876)  38  Holiness 
is  but  a  heightened  righteousness. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1873    BOUTELI.  &  AVELINI;    Heraldry  159  Heightened, 
:    having   a  ^decorative  accessory  or  another  charge  placed 
above  or  higher  in  the  field. 

Heightener  (hsi't'naj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  '.] 
One  who  or  that  which  heightens  or  intensifies. 

ai6s6  Br.  HALL  Kcm.  tl~A-s.  (1660)  121  This  disappoint- 
ment  is  a  just  heightner  of  his  griefe.  1863  M  RS.  C.  CLARKE 
S/uiks.  Char.  iii.  65  A  heightener  of  his  dramatic  and 
poetical  effects. 

Heightening  (hoi't'nin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ixu  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HEIGHTEN. 

1.  Raising,  elevation. 

1598-9  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  486  For 
the  hightning  of  the  greate  Tower.  1631  WEEVEK  A  tic. 
I- an.  .Won.  428  The  helghthening  of  the  ground  for  garden 
plots,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Poems  (1697 '  39  (Jod.i  You'r  low  And 
must  some  height'ning  on  the  place  bestow. 

2.  trans/,  and  fig.  Augmentation,  increase,  inten- 
sification ;  exaggeration.    Also  with  a  and  //. :  An 
instance  of  this;  sometimes,  a  means  of  augmenting. 

1619  DEKKEK  Loud.  Tcmpe  Wks.  1873  I V.  1 19  The  Dutch- 
mans  thunder,  and  the  Spaniards  lightning,  To  whom  the 
sulphures  breath  giues  heate  and  heightmng.  1658  H'/ioic 
Duty  Man  iii.  5  5  1673)  28  A  great  heightning  of  the  Sin. 
1752  MRS.  LENNOX  Fein.  Cjiti.v.  i.  i,  These  native  charms 
were  improved  with  all  the  heightenings  of  art.  1818  HA/.. 
Lirr  Eng.  Poets  i.  (1870)  4  Without  the  heightening  of  the 
imagination. 

b.  spec,  in  Art:  see  HEIGHTEN  v.  3.  With  a 
and//.  :  An  instance  of  this  ;  concr.  the  colouring 
which  produces  the  heightened  effect. 

1662  EVELYN  Chalcogr.  iv.  (R.),  Had  he  performed  his 
heightenings  with  more  tendernesse,  and  come  sweetly  off 
with  the  extremitiesof  his  hatchings.  i7OoPEPYsin.-(<-«Kry»y 
To  . .  embellish  y   same  with  its  just 

Heighteningaand Shadowing*.   \6$str.  [.ahtrte's  ArtsMiJ. 
Ages  iv.  161  A  few  heightenings  of  white  and  gold. 

Heightening,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.] 
That  heightens  (trans,  and  intr.  :  see  HEIGHTENS. 

1768   BEATTIE  Minstr.    11.    xl,  T.I   i,,y  each   height,  i 
charm  it  can  impart.     1803  JANE  I'ORTEK  'l/iaadensii.  11831) 
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HEIR. 


15  The  palatine  observed  the  heightening  animation  of  his 
features. 

Heighth,  hei}pe,  heigth,  obs.  ff.  HEIGHT. 
Heih,  Heil,  obs.  forms  of  HICH  a.,  HEKI.. 
Heil(ef  obs.  f.  HAIL  a,  and  v? ;  Sc.  var.  HEAL. 
t  Heild,  v.  St.  Obs.  Also  6  held.  [Var.  of  HELE 

z>.~,  due  to  phonetic  reduction  of  -/</to  -/(of.  HEEL 
v.-},  ami  consequent  writing  of  -Id  for  original  -/.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  ;  to  shield,  protect ;  to  hide. 
1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariif  H'euten  14,   I  was  heildit  with 

hawthorne,  and  with  heynd  levets.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneti 
iv.  v.  i+o  His  schulderis  heildit  with  new  Tallin  snaw.  Ibid. 
x.  xiii.  102  'l*hai  cast  dartis  thikfald  thar  lord  to  held.  1550 
LvsDtsAY  .!>>/.  JAY.  378  Ane  quaif  of  gold,  to  heild  his  hair. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  take  shelter. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  598  Ane  passage  wes  that 
tyme  quhair  he  micht  heild. 

Hence  f  Heilding  (heildyue  ,  vbl.  sb.^  covering. 

15. .  Barbour's  Bnicc  xvn.  598  Stalwart  heildyue  aboyne 
it  haid. 

Heild:  see  HEAL,  HELE,  HIELD,  HOLD. 
Heilding,  variant  of  HILDING,  Obs. 
Heildom.  nonce-wd.     [Pseudo-archaic,  formed 
by  Scott  from  heat,  HALE  a.  +  -DOM.]     Health. 

a  1806  SCOTT  Contn.  Sir  Tristr.  ii,  But  never  thai  no  might 
. .  Bring  Tristrem . .  To  heildom  ogayn. 

Heilesum,  obs.  var.  of  HEALSOME. 

Heill,  Sc.  var.  HEAL,  HELE  v.'1 ;  obs.  f.  HEEL. 

Heilnesse :  see  HEALNESS. 

t  Heily,  a.  Sc-  Obs.  Also  helie,  -y,  hiely. 
[prob.  identical  with  OE.  /italic:  see  HIUHLY  a.] 
Haughty,  proud. 

[a  1000  Czdmorfs  Gen.  294  His  engel.  .Spraec  healic  word 
dollice  wiS  drihten  sinne.]  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi.  25 
Heilie  harlottis  on  hawtane  wyiss  Come  in  with  mony 
sindrie  gyiss.  1501  DOUGLAS  /'a/.  Hon.  nt.  xxix,  Roboam 
quhilk  throw  his  helie  pride,  Tint  all  his  leigis  hitrtis.  1513 
—  /Etuis  ix.  x.  13  Rycht  proud  and  hely  [1553  hiely]  in 
his  breist  and  hart.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  1.1884) 
63  Thai . .  that  ar  in  thair  wordis  prydful,  helie,  value 
glorious. 

Heily,  obs.  form  of  HIGHLY. 

Heind,  obs.  pi.  of  HAND  ;  var.  HEND  a.  Obs. 

Heinous  (h^-nas),  a.  Forms:  4-8  heynous, 
=  -1150118,  -nos,  heneus,  5-7  haynous(e,  5-9 
hainous,  6  h(e)yghnous(e,  heighnous,  hey- 
nouse,  hanouse.  hainus,  6-  heinous,  [a.  F. 
hainetiXy  in  OF.  katnoSj  haineiis  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  haine  hatred,  f.  ha-tr  to  hate.] 

1.  Hateful,  odious;  highly  criminal  or  wicked; 
infamous,  atrocious:  chiefly  characterizing  offences, 
crimes,  sins,  and  those  who  commit  them. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyins  n.  1568  (1617)  So  heynous  ^at  men 
myghte  on  it  spete.  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanc  hard yn  liv.  215 
To  kill  a  man  is  hainous  murder.  15x9  Act  4  Hen.  £'///, 
c.  2  Preamble,  Felonies  . .  don  in  more  heynous  open  &  de- 
testable wyse.  1513  MORE  Rich,  ///,  Wks.  54/1  Worthye 
to  bee  punished  as  heighnous  traitors.  1529  —  Dyalog,'  in. 
Ibid.  209/2  The  more  heyghnouse.  odiou.se,  &  abhonunable 
that  the  crime  is,  the  more  slow  should  we  be  to  beleue  it. 
*549  CHEKE  Hurt  Scdit.  (1641)  52  Set  murther  aside,  it 
is  the  hainousest  fault  to  a  private  man.  1555  W.  WAT  RE- 
MAN Fardle  Facions  n.  ix.  192  The!  compted  none  offence 
more  heinous  then  thefte.  1648  Shorter  Catech.  H  'estin. 
Assewb,  11718),  O.  83.  Are  all  Transgressions  of  the  Law 
equally  hainous?  A.  Some  Sins  in  themselves,  and  by 
reason  of  several  aggravations,  are  more  hainous  in  the  sight 
of  God  than  others.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  i  The  hainous 
and  despightfull  act  Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise.  1683  Co/. 
Rec.  Pcnitsylv.  I.  87  A  Heynous  and  Grevious  Crime.  1705 
STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II.  436  The  Heinousest  of  Malefac- 
tors. 1772  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii.  357  You  are  guilty  of  a 
heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence.  1845  R.  JEBB  in 
Encycl.  Sletrop.  II.  710/1  Heinous  offenders,  whose  crimes 
afford  proof  of  an  incorrigibly  bad  disposition.  1869 
FKEKMAN  Norm.  Cong.  III.  xii.  251  A  sin  of  the  most 
heinous  dye. 

b.  transf.  from  crimes  or  offences  to  the  accusa- 
tion or  charge,  or  view  taken  of  them. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  K/,  167  b,  Against  whom  ..  wer 
laied  diverse  and  heinous  articles  of  high  treason.  1555  in 
Strype  Ecct.  Mem.  \  1721)  III.  App.  xlvi.  138  Who  had.  .ju^t 
and  heynouse  matter  agaynst  theym.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  ii,  Contraband  trade,  .is  not  usually  looked  upon,  .in 
a  very  heinous  point  of  view.  1875  STUBBS  Const,  /fist. 111. 
.\viii.  148 The  greater  and  more  heinous  charges  included  in 
the  first  bill. 

t  2.  Grievous,  grave,  severe.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydoris  Quest.  Chirurg.,  To  dense  the 
blode  of  haynous  super fluy tees.  155*  LATIMER  Serin.  <y 
Ran,  (1845)  54  It  shall  be  a  heinous  sentence  unto  them, 
when  he  shall  say  unto  them  . .  *  Go,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire '.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  11851)  225  These  men. . 
will  suffer  the  worst  and  hainousest  inconveniences  to  fol- 
low. 1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  200  That  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  have  been,  .very  great  and  heinous. 

t3.  Expressing  or  denoting  hatred  ;  full  of  hate, 
malicious.  Obs. 

7/11400  Morte  Arth.  268  [He]  said  what  hym  lykydt, 
Hethely  in  my  halle,  wyth  heynous  wordes.  a  1547  SURREY 
JBtteia  n.  92  To  wreke  Their  hainous  wrath  wyth  shedyng 
of  my  bloud.  1578'!'.  N.tr.  Conq.  11 '.  India  264  The  heinous 
and  injurious  words  whiuh  he  h;id  heard.  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcculia  i.  1590)  49  Which  hee. .  t<x>ke  insohainuus  maner. 

Heinously  [h^TiaeU),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  a  heinous  manner  or  degree  ;  hatefully, 
odiously;  atrociously,  infamously. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxvtii.  294  Kuen  like  a  theffe  hencusly. 
rt  1529  SKELTON  Poem  a  agst.  Garnesche  144  Your  brethe  ,. 
s>o  haynously  doth  stynke.  1598  HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  56  She 


answered,  that  she  had  rather  die,  then  so  haynously  trans- 
^resse  the  law.  1670  HAM  tit  O/>v  C/i.  Dh>.  I'ref.  in.  §  5 
When  God  bath  been  so  heinously  dishonoured  by  it. 

t  2.  Grievously,  severely,  sorely ;  esp.  in  phr.  to 
take  heinously :  to  take  in  ill  part,  to  be  grievously 
offended  at.  Obs.  b.  In  late  use,  as  a  strong  in- 
tensive :  Very  badly,  shockingly,  dreadfully. 

1553  LATIMER  Serin.  <$•  Rein.  (1845)  24  God  will  plague 
and  most  heinously  punish  them.  1632  BROME  Northern 
Lasse  i.  vii.  Wks.  1873  III.  19  Tell  your  Cuz  how  hainously 
I  take  it.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  43  Lest  the  Parlament  .. 
might  have  resented  too  hainously  his  doings.  i663Co\\LEY 
Cutter  Colensan  St.  iv.  vi,  I'm  hainously  mistaken  if  thou 
beest  not  cheated  of  it  within  these  three  Years.  1709 
STEELK  Ttttler  No.  50^7  Lest  you  should  think  your  -.elf 
neglected,  which  I  have  Reason  to  believe  you  would  take 
heinously  ill-  1792  COWPEB  Let.  10  Mar.,  I  told  you.  .how 
heinously  I  am  unprovided  with  the  means  of  being  so.  1826 
SCOTT  IVoodst.  Hi,  They  are  heinously  impoverished. 

Hernousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  heinous ;  extreme  wicked- 
ness, infamousness,  atrociousness. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Repentance  \\.  (1859)  537  Sorrow  and 
grief,  .for  the  heinousness  of  sin.  a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Hcb 
x  26  The  heighnousnesse  of  Apostacy.  1716  ADDISON  Free- 
holder No.  20  (1751*  112  To  extenuate  the  Hainousness  of 
the  Rebellion.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed  2)  V.  181  The 
heinousness  of  offences  is  apt  to  depend  on  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

tHeinsby.  Obs.  rare.  ?  =HAYKL;  J&1,  mean 
wretch,  niggard. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Pr<rv.  (1867)  31  Men  say  also,  children 
and  fooles  can  not  ly.  And  both 'man  and  child  saieth,  he 
is  a  heinsby. 

Heir  (e«u),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  3-4  eir(e,  3-5  eyr, 
ayr,  3-7  air,  4  eier,  ere,  eeyre,  4-5  eyre,  4-6 
ayre,  aire,  are,  5  ayer,  5-6  eyer.  3-  4-7  heire, 
4-  heir  (also  4  hair,  4-5  heyr,  hayre,  4-6  haire, 
here,  4-7  heyre,  5  hoir,  heyer,  5-7  heier,  6 
heyire,  hayer,  Sc.  hear).  [ME.  eir,  eyr,  etc.,  a. 
OF.  etrt  heir  (central  Fr.  otr,  later  koir}  later  AFr. 
heyr  (Britton)  =  Pr.  hen— late  L.  heretn  (found 
beside  heredent)  from  nom.  heres  heir.] 

1.  The  person  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  succeed 
another  in  the  enjoyment  of  property  or  rank,  npon 
the  death  of  the  latter ;  one  who  so  succeeds ;  in 
general  use,  one  who  receives  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  property  of  any  kind  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  a  former  owner. 

The  word  is  correctly  applied  to  either  a  male  or  a  female, 
although,  m  the  latter  sense,  HEIRESS  has  been  in  general  use 
since  i7th  c.  In  Law  a  person  is  not  called  an  heir  to 
any  property  until,  through  the  death  of  its  possessor,  he 
becomes  entitled  to  it  (nemo  est  heres  v  went  is).  As  to 
the  limitations  of  the  word  in  Common  Law  and  in  the  Civil 
Law  and  systems  founded  thereon,  see  quots.  1651,  1861, 
1876. 

ci27S  LAY.  23115  pat  be  king  of  Cisille  his  dead  and  eyr 
nauep  he  nanne.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  469  Henri  is  eldoste 
sone,  &  is  eir  al  so.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  2565  He  bin  ere  [z>  rr 
ayr(e]  sal  noght  be.  c  1300  Beket  24  For  the  Princes  heir  heo 
was.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  52  To  marie  his  here  dere.  Ibid. 
666  Sende  to  Sare  a  soun  &  an  hayre.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  56  Com  Ed  ward,  Eilred  sonne.  .Right  heyre  of 
be  lond.  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  3483  He  ys  myn  ayr  after  my 
ded  To  broke  myn  heritage.  1382  WYCLII-'  Matt.  xxi.  38  This 
is  the  eire  ;  cume  56,  slea  we  hym.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of 
Law's  T.  668  Crist  whan  him  lust  may  sende  me  an  hair 
[v.rr.  heir(e,  haire,  eyr].  1417  Sitrtees  Misc.  11888'  12 
Thomas  Duffeld  sonne  and  ayre  unto  Richard  Duffeld 
Esquier.  c  1475  Partenay  5554  Disherite  shall  be  your 
hoires  many  fold.  *475  Bk.  Noblesse  2  Dame  Maude, 
Emperes,  soule  doughter  and  heire  to.. Henry  the  first. 
<  1510  MOKE  PICKS  Wks.  9/1  The  heyre  of  his  landes  he 
made  the  poore  people  of  the  hospitall  of  Florence.  1556 
LAUDKR  Tractate  520  The  better  is  jouris,  3<>ur  Hearis,and 
ajs  ;our  Successouris.  1582-8  Hist.  Jas.  VI  (1804)  200  The 
aires  of  the  Lord  Fleeming  . .  and  utheris  that  were  slaine. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  23  The  onely  haire  Of  a  most 
mi-hty  king.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trar.  133  Fatima, 
daughter  and  heire  of  their  greatest  Prophet  Mahomet. 
1651  G.  W,  tr.  Covjel's  fust.  i2S  The  Civillians  and  wee  have 
a  different  acceptation  of  the  word  Heire  ;  for  they  call  him 
an  Heir  whom  the  Testator  nominates  in  his  Will :  And 
we  him,  who  is  next  of  Kin  to  the  party  deceased,  to  whom 
a  Fee  doth  of  right  belong,  after  the  death  of  the  Ancestor. 
a  1693  LD.  DELAMER  Wks.  (1694)  95  For  this  word  Heir  to 
the  Crown  was  not  heard  of  till  Arbitrary  Power  began  to 
put  forth.  1712  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5009/4  Sarah  Lewis. .  Heir 
to  the  said  Rebecca  Warren.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Tray. 
(17601  III.  53  The  heirs  of  the  founder  being,  by  his  will, 
obliged  to  have  it  twice  a  year  carefully  cleaned.  1767 
BLACKSTONK  COIHM.  n.  xiv.  201  An  heir  . .  is  he  upon  whom 
the  law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
ancestor.  Ibid.  208  By  law  no  inheritance  can  vest,  nor  can 
any  person  be  the  actual  complete  heir  of  another,  till  the 
ancestor  is  previously  dead  ..  Before  that  time  the  person 
who  is  next  in  the  line  of  succession  is  called  an  heir 
apparent,  or  heir  presumptive.  1828  J.  JKKVLL  Corf.  (1894) 
177  The  prospect  . .  of  Lady  Ellenborough  presenting  him 
with  a  heir  or  a  heiress.  1841  ELI'HINSTONK  Hist.  lint. 
I.  29  On  failure  of  heirs,  the  property  of  others  escheats 
to  the  King.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  s.v.,  The 
term  heir  does  not  mean  merely  the  heir-at-law;  it  means 
;il>o  the  heir  by  destination  ;  nor  does  it  mean  the  heir  in 
In  ritage  only ;  it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds to  the  moveable  estate.  1876  DrGBV  Real  /'re/,  x. 
385  note,  The  word  'heir'  in  English  law  has  a  sense  far 
more  limited  than  the  word  *  haeres  '  in  Roman  law.  The 
1  heir  '  is  the  person  on  whom  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased 
intestate  devolves.  He  is  opposed  to  the  devisee  who  is 
the  person  to  whom  real  property  is  left  by  will,  and  to 
the  executor  or  administrator  who  succeed  to  the  persuiial 
estate. 


b.   With  qualifications : 

Heir-at-law,  the  person  who  succeeds  another  by  right 
of  blood  in  the  enjoyment  of  liis  property  ;  in  English  law 
confined  to  one  who  has  such  a  right  in  real  property,  and 
distinguished  fn .in  executors  or  administrators.  Heir  of 
blood:  see  quot.  1658.  Heir  of  the  body,  an  heir  who  is 
a.  direct  descendant :  see  IIODY  12  b.  Heir  in  capite :  the 
heir  to  land  held  directly  of  the  sovereign.  Heir  of  conquest 
(Sc.  Law  i :  the  heir  of  an  ancestor  who  acquired  the  estate 
in  question  by  purchase  and  not  by  succession  (see  CON- 
sb.  6".  Heir  by  custom  :  one  who  succeeds  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  or  local  custom,  e.g.  Borough  English,  under 
which  the  youngest  son  succeeds  his  father.  Heir  by 
destination  (Sc.  Law) :  '  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
succeed,  failing  the  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  disponed  ' 
(Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot  1.).  Heir  by  devise :  'he  who  is  mad«, 
by  will,  the  testator's  heir  or  devisee,  and  has  no  other  right 
or  interest  than  the  will  gives  him'  (Wharton  Law  Lex.}. 
Heir  of  entail— Heir  in  tail.  Heir  female',  anheiress;  also 
an  heir  (male  or  female)  whose  rights  are  derived  through 
a  female  or  females.  Heir  general '=  Heir-at-law  :  used  to 
include  heirs  female  as  well  as  heirs  male.  Heir  of  inheri- 
tance', see  quot.  1658  s.v.  heirof  blood.  Heir  of  inventory 
(Sc.  Law)  —  Beneficiary  heir  (see  below).  Heir  of  line  (§c. 
Law)  =  Heir-at-Law.  Heir  male  :  an  heir  who  is  a  male, 
and  who  traces  his  descent  from  the  ancestor  in  question 
wholly  through  males.  Heir  portioner  (Sc.  Law) :  see 
quots.  Heir  of  provision  =  Heir  by  destination.  Heir 
/•resumptive :  he  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would  be  his  heir,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be 
defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. 
I feir  special:  (a)  =Hcir  by  custom ;  (b)  one  to  whom  an 
estate  passes  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  or  a  deed  of  entail. 
Heir  in  tail  (Sc.  of  entail,  of  tail^ie) :  the  person  who 
succeeds  or  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  an  entailed  estate  by 
virtue  of  the  deed  of  entail ;  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder. 
See  also  HEIR-APPARENT. 

Beneficiary  heir  (Sc.  Law) :  an  apparent  heir  in  heritage 
who  enters  upon  his  predecessor's  estate  subject  to  a  formal 
'inventory  being  made,  in  order  to  avoid  liability  for  debts 
beyond  the  amount  stated  in  such  inventory.  Collateral 
heir  :  see  COLLATERAL  a,  4.  Conventional  iieir  :  one  who 
is  entitled  by  virtue  of  a  contract.  Forced  heir  i  Civ.  Law)  : 
a  person  who  cannot  be  disinherited.  Last  heir  :  see  quot. 
1607.  Right  heir —heir-at-law. 

1739  JACOB  Law  Diet.  s.v.  Discent,  If  he  devise  Lands 
to  one  who  is  *Heir  at  Law,  the  Devise  is  void,  and  he 
shall  take  by  Discent.  1858  BRIGHT  Sp.  Reform  27  Oct., 
If  a  man  received  landed  property  . .  as  heir  -  at  -  law 
it  paid  no  legacy  duty.  1853  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  s.v., 

Beneficiary  heirs  are  those  who  have  accepted  the  suc- 
cession, under  the  benefit  of  an  inventory  regularly  made. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  * Heire  of  Blood  in  Common  Law,  is  he  who 
succeedeth  by  right  of  blood  in  any  mans  Lands  or  Tene- 
ments in  fee,  but  heir  of  Inheritance  is  he  that  cannot 
be  defeated  of  his  inheritance  upon  any  displeasure.  1439 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  125  And  if  he  die  withouten  *heire  of 
his  body,  then  to  Rauf  his  brother,  and  his  issue,  a  16*6- 
1788  [see  BODY  sb.  12  bj.  1883  Whartotfs  Law  Lex.  (ed.  7) 
s.  v.  Tailt  An  estate  granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  should  descend  to  the  issue.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist. 
l'*ng,  I.  131  The  *heir  'in  capite1,  on  coming  of  age  was 
bound  to  take  Knighthood  or  pay  a  fine  to  the  King.  1861 
W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  806/2  An  *heir  of  entail  in 
possession  was  empowered  to  disentail  the  estate,  c  1575 
Balfour's  Practicks  (17 54}  227  Ane  *air  mail  or  female  may 
enter  to  his  blanch  landis  at  ony  time.  1611  COTGR.,  Hoir 
de  tjuenouille,  an  inheritrix,  heire  female,  daughter  and  heire. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  R?b.  xiv.  §  113  Having  lately  fallen 
to  Heirs  Females.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  K//.  c.  15  She  was 
*  heire  generall  to  John  Mountagu  late  Erie  of  Salesbury. 
c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  232  The  younger  brother- 
german . .  sould  be  servit  and  retount  air  general  or  universal 
to  him,  and  not  the  elder,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  1. 458 
In  England,  Spain  and  Sweeden,  the  heir  general  did 
succeed  :  whereas  it  was  only  the  heir  male  in  France  and 
Germany.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  Jan.  an.  1776,  My  father 
had  declared  a  predilection  for  heirs-general,  that  is,  maleb 
and  females  indiscriminately.  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  IV. 
xix.  v.  31  All  parties  in  the  suit.. should  know  which  lands 
were  settled  on  the  heirs  male,  which  on  the  heirs  general. 
1607  COWELL  Interpr.  (1672),  *  Last  lieyre . .  Is  he  to  whom 
Land  conies  by  Escheat,  for  want  of  lawful  Heirs,  that  is, 
the  Lord  of  whom  they  held  in  some  cases,  but  in  others 
the  King,  c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  325  The  "airi> 
of  line.. sould  be  first  warnit  and  discussit . . befoir  the  airis 
of  tailjie.  1888  Miss  LEE  Imperf.  Gentl.  I.  59  John  Scuda- 
more,  heir  of  line  of  that  Sir  Alan  Scudamore . .  who  married 
Joan.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  130  lifit  fell  that  his  sone 
davy  Deit  but  [  =  without]  *air  male  of  his  body  Gottyn.  1463 
Bury  II  'ills  (Camden)  24  To  him  and  to  his  eyris  male.  1697 
LUTTRULL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  172  He  cutting  of  the  entail 
from  the  heirs  males.  1814  SCOTT  IVav.  Ixiv,  From  a  romantic 


poi  _  _ 

lust.  Law  Scotl.  834  Each  heir-portioner  has  an  equal 
interest  in  the  succession,  in  so  far  as  it  is  divisable.  1628 
LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  334  The  souldier  . .  with 
a  new  oath  bound  himselfe  to  the  *presumptiue  heir.  1683 
Brit.  Spt'C.  272  Apparent  'or  according  to  the  new-coyned 
Distinction,  Presumptive)  Heir  of  the  Crown  is  His  Royal 
Highness  James  [etc.]  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist,  III. 
xviii.  202  1  he  duke  of  Clarence,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne,  [c  1180  GLANVILL  ix.  i,  Recipere  homagium  recti 
hercdis.]  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  56  Hardeknoute's 
broker  on  his  moder  side,  *Right  heyre  of  be  lond.  1411  in 
J'l.  E.  II  'ills  (1882)  20  And  for  defawte  of  issue  of  be  forseyd 
William,  y  wille  f>at  l?e  remayader  be  to  my  ryte  heirs. 
1628  COKE  On  Lift.  8  b,  For  the  benefit  and  safety  of  right 
heires.  1872  Spei  tato r  21  Sept.  1203  Laissez-faire  manage- 
ment, supineness  because  of  the  interest  of  the  ''heir-in-tail. 
c  1575  Balfonr's  Practicks  (1754)  325  The  *airis  of  tai!}ie 
may  be  callit  and  perse  wit  in  supplement.  1685  Sc.  Acts 
Jos.  //,  c.  26  It  shall  not  be  Lawfull  to  the  Airs  of  Tailjie 
to  sell  annalaie  or  Dispone  the  said  Lands. 

2.  transf.  One  who  possesses,  or  is  entitled  at 
some  future  time  to  possess,  any  gift,  endowment, 
or  quality  in  succession  to  another.  The  idea  of 
succession  is  very  often  lost,  so  that  the  word  frc- 


HEIR 

quently  means  little  more  than  one  to  whom  some-    ; 
thin^  i.e.  Ar-  joy.  punishment,  etc.)  is  morally  due. 

,,  1300  Cursor  Miindi  23555  For  bai  ar  airs  al  wil[h]  cri-t. 
1416  Ui'tLAV  Potmsi?  Ayresof  hevenblys.     1548-9 

ivrr.  Fri-'.  Raft.,  By  the  lauer of  rcgenet:. 

-me,  made  the  childe  of  God,  and  heire  of  euer- 

life.     i6o»  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  61  The  Heart-ake, 

and  the  thousand  Naturall  shockes  That  Flesh  is  heyre  too. 

1703  POPE  T/iftais  31  Thou,  great  Heir  of  all  thy  father's 

fame.     1810  BYRON   Mar.  Fal.  iv.    ii.  314   Sucb  examples 

will  find  heirs.     1836  J.  GILBERT  CAr.  Atoncin.  i.  (18521  19 

the  first  born  of  the  human  rat.e  became  the  heir  of 

failure  and  of  its   bitter  fruits.      1841  TKSNVSON  Lofksley 

tlall  178,  I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 

time.     1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  Ml.  v.    18761  250  Heirs 

of  a  nobility  of  spirit. 

t  3.  Jig.  That  which  is  begotten  ;  offspring  ;  pro- 
duct.  Obs. 
1413  Pilgr.  So-.ule  (Caxton)  I.  xv.  (1859)  12,  1  am  adredde 
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\ity>Concltcr  Bk.o/Se!ly(\or^.  Rec.  Soc.)  1.26?  Unam 
haeram  cignorum .  .in  stagno  suo.  vi/.  duos  cignos  haeranas 
veteres  cum  sequela  sua. )  1552  »'iY/V'  Corner- 

set  Ho.l,  The  swannes  hcyre»&  Singnetts.  c  1560  Order  far 
S-.vant  in  .4  nr/(.  /«*/.  Lincoln  (1850)  306  Such  ground  where 
any  swan  shall  hciry.  Ibid.  309  If  any  Heine  be  leyed  with 
one  Swan.  Ibid.,  When  they  do  heire. 

Heiriff,  dial.  var.  of  HAIHIF. 

HeirleSS  (C-'Mles),  a.  [f.  HEIR  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  an  heir.  a.  Of  persons  :  Having  no  one 
to  succeed  in  the  enjoyment  of  property  or  title. 

i  1415  WvNTors  Cran.  iv.  ii.  20  Mony  by  rycht  lyne  deyd 
,-iyrles.  1845  COSTELLO  l-'allcy  of  Menu  up  Albert  of 
Mnha,  heirless  and  broken  in  spirit.  1891  T.  A.  COOK  Ola 
1'ouraine  I.  no  The  heirless  Duke  of  Orleans. 

b.  Of  things :  Having  no  one  to  inherit  them  on 
the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 

1611  SHAKS.    H''int.  T.  v.  i.  10  Heire-lesse  it  hath  made 


deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  God-Father. 

Heir,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  inherit ;  to 
be  heir  to  (a  thing  or  person) ;  to  acquire  by  inherit- 
ance or  succession. 

1:1330  R.  BHUSSK  Citron.  H'aee  (Rolls)  13483  pey  wonne 
be  londes  bat  we  now  heyre.     c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \.  161 
ie  son  more  To  heir   his   goods.      1639   G.    DANIKL 
.  xl.  49  His  Children  shall  but  heir  him;  vnto  them 
Shall  be  noe  Sons.    1703  POPE  Tlu-bais  544  Two  fair  daugh- 
ters heir'd  his  state  and  throne.     1813  SCOTT  Triertu.  II. 
xvii,  She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside,  That  ever  heir'd  a 
crown.     1867  J.  B.  ROSE  sEaeiiiii  Pygmalion,  her  brother, 
heired  the  throne. 

Jig.  <:i«ii  CHAPMAN  Iliadlo  Rdr.  149  No  tongue  hath 
the  Muse's  utterance  heir'd.  1715-10  POPE  lliail  xvi.  223. 
The  son  confess'd  his  father's  heavenly  race,  And  heir'd  his 
mother's  swiftness  in  the  chase. 

Heir,  -e,  obs.  ff.  HAIR,  HAIKE,  HER  sb.,  HERE 
>-!>..  HERE  adv.,  HIGHER. 

t  Heirage.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  herage.  Inherit- 
ance, succession. 

1478  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  15  (Jam.)  Ony  accioun  that  outher 
of  thaim  has  again  other  for  herage  of  landis. 

Heir  apparent.  Formerly  also  apparent 
heir.  [See  APPARENT  a.  4.]  The  heir  (of  one  still 
alive)  whose  right  is  indefeasible,  provided  he  out- 
lives his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he  is  heir-at-law. 

1375,  1494-1711  [see  AITARKNT  a.  4].     1530  PALSCR.  230/1    | 
Heyre   apparaunt,   jnonsitr.-r.      1555    BRADFORD  in  Strype    i 

;/£/;/.  17211  III.  App.  xlv.  131  Thoughe  theQuene.  . 
<li>heryt  the  riyht  heyres  apparant.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
Hon.  168  A  designation.. of  the  next  Apparant  Heire  or 
successor.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Conun.  i.  iv.  223  The  prince 
of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  1844  WILLIAMS 
Real  Prof.  (1877)  96  A  man  may  have  an  heir  apparent,  or 
an  heir  presumptive,  but  until  his  decease  he  has  no  heir. 

attrih.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  ii.  46  Go  hang  thy 
selfe  in  thine  owne  heire-apparant-Garters. 

Hence  Heir-appa-rency,  Heir-appa'rentishtf., 
Heir-appa  rentship  noiKC-'Mls. 

1858  CAHI.VLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  iv.  II.  284  Cannot  you 
renounce  the  Heir-Apparentship,  then  ?  1882  H.  C.  MKKI- 
VALK  Faucit  of  K.  I.  iv,  To  keep  him  out  of  his  elder's  heir- 
apparentish  influence. 

Helrby,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HEREBY  ativ. 

Heird(e,  obs.  forms  of  HEHD  sb. 

Heirdom  (e-'udam).  [f.  HEIK  sb.  +  -DMM.] 
Succession  by  right  of  blood  ;  the  state  or  dignity 
of  an  heir;  inheritance;  an  inheritance. 

1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Saf.  iv.  iii,  Or  if.  .Thy  wealthy  heirdom 
thou  haue  buried.  1645  Sacred  Decretal  13  |We|  wisely 
converted  the  purchase  of  their  blood.,  even  to  the  heirdome 
of  Sir  Johns.  1790  BURKE  f-'r.  A'tT1.  30  Whether  the  heir 
per  Lafitii  save  way  when  the  heirdom  per  stirfes  took 
place,  or  the  Catholic  heir  when  the  Protestant  was  pre- 
ferred. 1831  Crayons  fr.  Commons  103  That  Duke,  the  fore- 
most of  his  peers  Who  draws  his  heirdom  from  a  thousand 
years.  1841  I.ONGK  Cltildr.  Lord's  Suffer  125  To  the 
heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye  welcome. 

Heireftir,  obs  Sc.  form  of  HEREAFTER  adv. 

Heiress  t-m-s  .  [f.  HEIR  sb.  +  -ESS.  Intro- 
duced app.  in  1 7th  c.]  A  female  heir.  Alsoyf^. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  Parreati  Iron  Age  14  The  Heiress  of  the 
house  of  York.  Ibid.  84  His  first  wife  was  the  Princesse, 
who  w;t>  heiresse  to  Sexan.  1690  KVELYN  Diary  20  Dec., 
One  Johnson,  a  knight,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  l>eing 
.111  ULLomplice  with  Campbell,  .in  stealing  a  youiij^  heiress. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  v,  [ He]  would  have  had  us 
lex  nurselves  as  highly  as  if  we  had  been  the  richest 
heiresses.  1769  BLAI:KSTONK  Co  unit.  iv.  xv.  208  Their  forcible 
abduction  and  marriage;  which  is  vulgarly  called  stealing 
.in  heiress.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Deitkalion  I.  iii,  Heiress  of  gifts 
interpreted  as  woe. 

b.  Comb.,  as  luireit-httnting,  -fortioner,  etc. 

1861  W.  BKLL  Diet.  La'.vScotl 

purlioner-.  who  succeed  ab  inlestato  to  equal  portions. .of 
the  heritable  estate.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Crt.  Royal  I.  vii. 
i  T  i  He  must  go  about  the  country  heiress-hunting. 

Hence  Hei'resshood,  -ship  (nOtUt-TtiaS.),  the 
state  or  position  of  an  heiress. 

1862  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Marietta  I.  78  This  heiress.ship  u.i* 
AH  to  be  a  very  important  matter.    1884  MRS.  Hi- 

>nare  II.  viii.  98  The  fact  of  her  hein. 
1889  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Poor  dentt.  III.  vi.  109  Mab  with  her 
heiress-ship  had  been  thrown  at  his  head. 

Heiretrice :  see  HEUETKI.X. 
Heirfoir, -fra,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  HEREKOKE,  -FRI  >M  mh: 
Heirie,  heyre,  var.  of  AIRE  sb.  and  v.  Obs.= 
Atuin;  csp.  a  swan's  breeding-place. 


Enf.  233  Mine,  an  heirless  scepi 

Heirloom  (e«'al/7m).  Forms:  see  HEIR,  LOOM; 
also  6  hare-,  earlome  (ayrlime).  [f.  HEIB  sb.  i- 
LOOM  tool,  utensil.]  A  chattel  that,  under  a  will, 
settlement,  or  localcustom,  follows  the  devolution  of 
real  estate.  Hence,  Any  piece  of  personal  property 
that  has  been  in  a  family  for  several  generations. 

[1414  K.  E.  Wills  11882)  56,  I  wull  he  haue  my  grete 
maser  be  which  I  call  }ele,  for  be  terme  of  his  life,  and  so 
from  heir  to  heyr  lome].  147*  Wolley  Charter  (K.  M.I  ix. 
40  In  allowance  and  recompence  of  all  the  heir  lomes  and  of 
all  other  goodes  that  he  demaunded  of  in  the  right  of  . .  his 
father.  1513  Test.  Ebor.  (Surteesl  V.  39,  I  will  that  my  best 
standync;  maser  ..  and  my  best  salt . .  remayne  evermore  for 
heyerlomys  to  the  heire  male.  1526  Latic.  Wills  (Chelham 
Soc.)  I.  21  That  my  son  Thomas  have  all  heyr  lomes  that 
of  right  after  the  custome  and  usage  of  the  shyre  of  Che_ster 
belongeth  to  hym  to  have.  1569  iHd.  II.  251  One  standinge 
cuppe  of  silver,  .wheare  upon  ys  graven  this  word  earlome. 
1569  H'ills  *r  I"v.  A'-  <-'•  (Surtees  1833)  3°9  Tnat  the  "ton* 
inge  bed  in  y«  perler  w<"  a  trendell  bed  and  a  longsetle 
shall  remayne  styll  vnto  him  as  ayrlimes.  1628  COKE  On 
Litt.  i8b,  In  some  places-  chattels  as  heirloomes  fas  the 
best  bed,  table,  pot,  pan,  cart,  and  other  dead  chattels 
moveable)  may  go  to  the  heire.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 

II.  xxviii.  427    Heir-looms    are    such   goods   and    personal 
chatties,  as,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chatties^  shall  go  by 
special  custom  to  the  heir  along  with  the  inheritance.  _  1777 
SHERIDAN  Sell.  Scctnd.  in.  iii,  Learning  that  had  run  in  the 
family  like  an  heirloom  !    c  iS*o  S.  ROGERS  Italy,  Ginevra 
240  Alone  it  hangs  Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom  its  com- 
panion,  An  oaken-chest  half  eaten  by  the  worms.     1872 
JENKINSON  Guide  Kng.  Lakes (1879)  126  A  glass  cup,  called 
..'The  Luck  of  Muncaster '  ..  is  carefully  preserved  as  a 
precious  heirloom,  and  a  harbinger  of  the  family's  fortunes. 

b.  fig.  Anything  inherited  from  a  line  of  ances- 
tors, or  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

i6ia  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xi.  (R.\  He  [Edward  the  Con- 
fessor) . .  obtain'd  by  earnest  pray'r.  This  tumour  by  a  king 
might  cured  be  alone  :  Which  he  an  heir-loom  left  unto  the 
English  throne.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  H'and.  by  Seine  187  The 
name  of  a  town,  a  village,  or  hamlet,  is  an  heir-loom 
inherited  from  our  ancestors.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 

III.  x.\i.  502  Political  wisdom  is  the  heirloom  of  no  one 
da^  of  society. 

Heirof,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HEREOF  adv. 
Heirship  (e»ujip).    [f.  HEIB  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 
1.  The  state,  condition,  or  rights  of  an  heir ;  right 
of  inheritance;  inheritance. 

1478  [see  2].  c  1575  Balfonr's  Practicks  (1754)  231  Gif  he 
lies  takin  or  ressavit  airschip  of  ony  movabill  gudis  pertenmg 
to  his  predecessour.  1691  WOOD  A  tit.  ( >xoit.  I.  224  He_came 
into  England,  purposely  to  resign  up  his  Heirship  of  his  1.^- 
tate  at  Slierburn.  1757  W.  THOMPSON  A'.  .V.  Adroc.  56 
They  are  reported  to  have  been  . .  driven  from  their  . .  legal 
Heirslvip.  i884CniTTV  in  Lam  AY/>.  26  Ch.  Div.  546  The  only 
heirship  there  referred  to  was  the  heirship  to  the  Earldom, 
b.  fig.  (Cf.  heritage.} 

1697  C.  LKSI.IK  Snake  in  Grass  led.  2)  210  To  set  up  their 
Heirship  to  any  Kingdom  they  please  '.  when  their  King 
(the  Son  of  God)  Commands  them.  1816  BYROV  Paritfmt 
xiii.  I  could  not  claim  The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name. 
1833  MEOWIN  in  Frasers  Mag.  VII.  33  \Vhat  is  the  lot  of 
man  But  misery  t— 'tis  the  heirship  of  his  birth. 
f2.  Heirship  movables,  goods  (Sc.  Zatt'),the  best 
of  certain  kinds  of  movable  goods  (such  as  furniture, 
horses,  cows,  farming  utensils,  etc.%  belonging  to 
his  predecessor,  which  the  heir  was  entitled  to 
take  besides  the  heritable  estate.  Obs.  (The  right 
was  abolished  in  1868  by  Act  31-2  Viet.  c.  101.'. 

1478  A 1 1.  Dam.  Cone.  15  (jam.)  Ony  accioun,  .for  1 
of  landis,  or  movable  gudis  of  arescbip  pertening  to  ane  are. 
<  1575  fiat/ours  Praetnks  (17541  236  Ane  bastard  may  not 
be  ane  air,  nor  crave  airschip  gudis.  111646  SIK  T.  Htni 
Minor  I'nicliclis  (1734)  538.  1838  £rtttlUfl  /list.  Law 
Scotland  854  The  heirship-movables  fall  also  to  the  eldest 
[heir-portioner)  alone.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet,  /.arc  .S,  ,•//.  421 
Heirship  "-  the  moveables  to  which  the  heir  in 

heritage  is  entitled,  in  order  that  he  may  not  succeed  to 
a  huuse  and  land  completely  dismantled. 
Heirship,  var.  of  HKKSHIP  0/>s.,  devastation. 
Heise,  variant  of  HEKHK  v.,  to  hoist.  Heist, 
<il*.  Sc.  f.  HJ-.ST.  Heisugge,  obs.  f.  HAY- 
SUCK.  Heit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HATK,  HKAT,  HOT;  see 
HIUHT  v.  Heith,  obs.  f.  HEIGHT.  Heithen, 
heipen,  obs.  ff.  HEATHE.V,  HETHEX.  Heithing, 
Heithorne,  obs.  ff.  HKTHING,  HAWTHOKN. 
Heive,  -en,  obs.  ff.  HKAVK,  HKAVEN,  HAVEX. 
Heivol,  obs.  f.  HIUHFUL  a.  Heixt(e,  obs.  ff. 


HELDER. 

HIGHEST.     Heize:  sec  HE:;M:.     Hejalap  :  see 
JALAP. 

Hejira,  variant  of  HEGIKA. 

Hek,  heke,  obs.  forms  of  HECK. 

tHeke1.  Obs.  rare-1.     Ahorse  (ol  some  kind). 

111400  Morte  Arthur  2284  Hekes  and  hakkeliays  and 
horses  of  armes. 

t  Heke-.  Obs.  rare-'.  [Cf.  HACK**.'  2  a.ndv.1 
2  a.]  A  chilblain. 

c  1450  A  Iphita  (  Anecd.  Oxon.)  144  Quod  fit  in  talo  [hlyeme 
niaxune  propter  frigus  et  dicitur  pernio  a  pernicie,  anglice 
keke  uel  inculc. 

Hekse,far,  -feer,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  HEIFER. 

Hekel,  -ill,  -elare,  obs.  ff.  HECKLB,  HKCKI.KK 

t  Hekemose.  Obs.  [Cf.  heckymnl,  hackmall 
dial,  names  of  the  Titmouse.]  A  bird  :  prob.  the 
Titmouse. 

14.  .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585/1  Frondator,  an  hekemose. 
[//•id.  640/28  Hicfrondator,  tytmase.  702/3  Hicfrondator, 
a  sterkyng.) 

Hekk-  :  see  HECK-. 

Hekst,  obs.  f.  HIGHEST,  superl.  of  HIGH  a. 

Hel,  obs.  form  of  HEAL,  HELE,  HFJT.L. 

Heland,  obs.  form  of  HIGHLAXD. 

t  Helas,  int.  Obs.  [a.  F.  Mlas,  the  later  form 
of  ha  las,  a  las  ALAS.]  An  exclamation  expressing 
grief,  sorrow,  etc.  ;  alas  ! 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  oj  sEsop  in.  xtx,  Helas  for  god  &  for 
pyte  I  praye  yow  that  ye  wylle  hyde  me.  <i  1539  SKELTON 
Col.  Clout  f  1022  Helas,  I  say,  helas  !  Howe  may  this  come 
to  passe.  1610  HOLLAND  Caindens  tlrit.  I.  300  But  if  of 
Edward  King  (helas,  our  Hector  wailes  the  death.  1753 
LADY  LUXBOKOUGH  Let.  to  Shcnstone  24  June,  Helas!  — 
Lady  Plymouth,  Lady  Archer,  &c.  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  in  my  chimney-corner. 

Helbow(e,  obs.  forms  of  ELBOW. 

'  1315  Gloss.  I  !  '.  tie  Biblesm.  in  Wright  /  'oc.  1  47  Helbowes, 
coudes.  c  1475  Wr.-Wiilcker  749,  6  Hie  etirittis,  a  helbowe. 
Helco-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  fA/coj  '  festering 
wound,  ulcer  ',  used  to  form  technical  terms  with 
sense  '  ulcer  '  :  as  in  He  Icoid  a.,  resembling  an 
ulcer  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854).  Helcology. 
the  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on  ulcers  (Mayne). 
||  Helco'ma,  an  old  term  for  ulceration  (Syd.  S'oc. 
Lex.).  Helcoplitha  Imia.  -my,  ophthalmia  with 
ulceration  (Mayne).  He  Icoplasty  [Gr.  nAao-r-os 
formed],  the  operation  of  grafting  on  an  ulcer  a 
piece  of  healthy  skin  from  another  part  or  person 
;Dunglison  Med.  Diet.).  \\  Helco'sis  [Gr.  t\icaiois], 
ulceration.  Helcotic  (helkp'tik)  a.  [Gr.  IXKOITIKOS 
ulcerating],  of  or  belonging  to  ulceration  (Mayne). 

1876  Wagner's  Gen.  t'atltaL  iti  The  doctrine  of  ulcers 
belongs  for  the  most  part  to  special  surgery,  where  helcology 
has  attained  to  great  perfection. 

t  He'lctiC,  a-  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  f  AKTIKOI  fit  for 
drawing,  f.  tX/cTcis,  verbal  adj.  of  t\itu.v  to  draw, 
drag.]  That  serves  to  draw,  drawing. 

1658  W.  BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  54  Who  with  I  know  not 
what  Helktique  Instruments,  .have  removed  Cataractonium 
out  of  Yorkshire. 

t  He-lcysm.  Obs.  rare-",  [a.  L.  helcysma,  a. 
Gr.  «A/ff(7^a  silver  dross.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Helcysm,  the  froth  and  filth  of 
silver  ;  the  dross  and  scum  of  that  metal. 

Held  .held),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  HOLD  v.] 
Kept  in,  restrained,  detained. 

1810  KEATS  Lamia  i.  300  While,  like  held  breath,  the  st;ti  s 
drew  in  their  panting  fires,  a  1850  KOSSETTI  Dante  ff  Circ. 
ii.  11874)  287  Still  whispering  under  my  held  breath.  1891 
Pall  Mall  G.  2  Feb.  2.1  The  coda  with  its  held  notes  foi 
the  bass  clarinet  and  bassoon  deserves  close  attention. 

t  Held,  helde,  .</>.  Obs.  [Late  OE.  helde  fern., 
allegiance,  fealty:  cf.  OE.  hyido,  liyld  favour,  grace, 
loyalty,  allegiance  ---  OS.  huldi,  OHG.  huldi  (Ger. 
h'uld],  Goth,  type  *httlj>d,  i.  hulps,  OHG.,  OS., 
OE.  hold  gracious,  kind.] 

1.  Grace,  favour,  kindness. 

a  1000   Cxdnion's   Gen-    301     Hyld    hjtfde   his    ferlorene. 
e  1175  Lamb.  Hour.  69  God..3efe  us  inihte  ^urh  his  held 
bet  ure  leue  beo  ure  sceld.     a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  I'. 
V-here  thou  me  nou,  hendest  in  helde. 

2.  Loyalty  to  the  liege  lord,  allegiance. 

a  1000  Lau's  of  Edgar  iv.  c.  12  (Schmid)  For  eowrum  hyl- 
iluni,  |'e  ^e  me  symble  cyddon.  CIIOO  O.  K.  Citron-  an. 
1097  He  \nxr  on  haes  cynges  Willelmes  heldan  to  • 
Sesette.  1197  K.  GI.OUC.  117241  --5  L  nderstonde  (>e  bet 
cfsone.  and  hold  me  pyn  helde.  a  1300  1'lorizf,  Bl.  397  pal 
hebe  here  al  be  helde  bat  man  schal  to  his  louerd  gelde. 

Held,  obs.  erron.  form  of  VIILD  v. 

t  Helde.  Herb,    Obs.     An  old  name  of  Tansy. 

c  1000  .SVi.r  I.ivckd.  II.  86  Genim  .  .  heldan  &  betoni'  an 
eolonan.  i  1000  .Ei>Ki.:  I'IK.  in  Wr.-Wfilcker  I33'33  7'ana- 
if/a,  helde.  ,1165  .Vames  cf  I'lants  in  Wr.-WiHcker  556/17 
Tanesctuin,  i.  tatu-sie,  \.  lielde. 

Helde,  obs.  form  ol  HKAI.II.  HiKLD,  HILU. 
Helder,  a,h'.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [ME.  =  ON.  comp. 

->w.  heller,  l)a.  heller}.]     More;  rather. 
13.  .  r;,Ki..,Y<,V.A'.//.43oAnd  naw(*r 


r  faltered  ne  fel  )- 


.  .  ... 

neuer  be  helder.  (11400-50  .  -lU-.i-atidrr  1016  My  couatyng 
is  elder  (;'.  r.  helderl  |>e  sadnes  of  slike  men  ban  awyftnea  of 
uhildir.  IHd.  4657  pat  gome  is  ^ods  gud  freml  f 
neuire  be  hildire.  1674  RAY  N.  I-'.  U'ox/s  25  Hcldar, 
rather,  before.  .1840  in  Alinondkurv  +  //,„/./,-•:,/.  GUss. 
s.v.,  [One  of  '  some  masons  setting  ;i  Hag  ']  It's  elder  slack 
yet.  1857,  "874  ^^  LLDEK  adv.  ]. 


HELDEST. 

t  He'ldest,  adv.  Obs.  [superl.  ofllELDER,  ON. 
/;<•/:/.]  Most,  foremost,  soonest. 

01400-50  Alexander  1855  (DuU.  .MS.  In  howre-selfe  to 
sine  all-[>ar  heldest  [t'.r.  heist].  Ibid.  2509  When  we  hope 
all  be  heldest  [v.r.  althire-hijest)  toherye  hym  with  armcs. 

Heldest,  -ast,  obs.  forms  of  ELDKST. 
ciyjs  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Xyji,'lax  104  His  heldast  douch. 
tyre,     a  1400-50  Alexander  2319  Heldest  child. 

Holding,  obs.  form  of  HILDING. 

tHele,  v-1  (str.}  Obs.  Forms:  i  helan  (2nd 
sing,  hilest,  3rd  sing.  hil)>),  2-3  heole(n,  2-4 
hele  (2nd  sing,  hilest),  (3  hale),  4  hel.  Pa.  t.  I 
heel,  pi.  heelon,  4  hal.  j'a.  pple.  i  holeu  ( Bosw.), 

3  iholen,  4   holn,   hole,  ihole.       [Com,    Tcut. 
str.  vb.  of  ablaut  series  hel-,  hal-.  hitl-  (hoi-)  :  OE. 
helan,  hsrl,  hylon,  Aolen^OVrh.  hela,  OS..  OHG. 
helan    MLG.,  MDu.,  Dti.  helen,  MIIC.  helii.  Ger. 
lieh/ei:}  to  hide,  conceal,  cover  up  ;  Aryan  root  kel- 
111  L.  celiire  to  hide,  oc-enl-ere\x>  hide,  Gr.  «a\-t!irr- 
(tv  to  hide.      See  note  below.)     The  present  stem 
of  this  strong  vb.  blended  in  MK.  with  that  of  the 
derivative  OK.  htfian  (see  next\  so  that  the  strong 
inflexions  did  not  survive  the  I4th  c.  Weak  inflex- 
ions occur  beside  the  strong  in  MDu.  liflen,  ami 
alone  in  MLG.,  mod.Ger.,  and  Du.] 

trans.  To  hide,  conceal ;  to  keep  secret. 

(-825 ./"«/.  Psalter  . xx\ix.  n[xl.|  ID  Ne  hel  ic  mildheorl- 
nisse  Sine.. from  .^esomnunge  micelre.  ''893  K.  /1'j.i  RI  n 
O>vs.  vi.  xxxiii.  §  2  He  hit  hail  swibe  fjeste  wi5  his  broSor. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  57  Ne  |>u  nagest  for  to  steje  ne  nan  bef be 
for  to  heole.  a  1200  Moral  Out  161  in  Tr'tn.  Coll.  Hotn. 
225  AI  sal  bar  ben  banne  cu3  bat  men  lujen  her  and  halen. 
<ii225  .(«<>-.  A".  146  5if  hi  god  dede  were  iholen.  1-1230 
llali  Meid.  47  }if  bu  wel  hiles  te  under  godes  wenges. 
«  1300  Cursor  M.  28135  Ic  ha  bam  holn  al  wit  my  pride. 
1340  Ayrnb.  26  fe  kueades  bet  were  y-hole  and  yroted  ine  be 
herte.  13..  A".  .I/is.  4203  My  coppe  thow  hast  y-stole, 
And  undur  thy  barm  hole. 

[Note.  The  Teutonic  ablaut-series  hel-,  hal-,  h.rl.  hnl- 
(Jsol-\  has  an  extensive  family  of  derivatives  : 

I.  From  e  grade  :    OE.  helan,   HELE  T.',  HELE  sb. ; 
HELM  '. 

II.  From  a  grade  iwith  umlaut)  :  *heiljan,  OE.  liplian, 
HKLK  ;•.- ;  Goth,  lialja,  OE.  ltfl\l),  HELL  ,<A 

III.  From  u(o) grade:  OE.  A»/»,  HULL  'husk';  OE.  hoi, 
Sc.  hall,  HOWE  '  hollow ' ;  OE.  Iwl,  HOLK  ;  HOLLOW  «.,  $£., ». 

I\'.  From  «  grade  (with  umlaut):  Goth,  huljan,  OE. 
•hyllan,  OX.  Ay#«.  ME.  hyll,  hide,  liile,  HILL  z-.] 

Hole,  heal  (hfl),  0.2  i,«i£.)    c%.  exc.  rfw/. 

Forms :  I  helian,  2-4  helie(n,  2-5  hele,  4-5 
heyle,  Sc.  heile,  4-7  hell(e,  5  heele,  Sc.  heill, 
6-9  heal,  7  heale,  8-  heel,  9  hele.  /Vi.  t.  I  -ode, 
2-4  -ede,  3-5  -ed,  4  helled,  heild,  Sc.  helit, 
heylyt,  4-5  helet^e,  6-9  healed,  /"a.  ///«.  3 
iheeled,  iheoled,  3-5  (i)heled,  -id,  -yd,  yheled, 

4  Sc.  helit,  5  -ud.  -ut,  6-9  healed.     [OE.  helian, 
a  later  form  of  hejlan  (Sievers,  ed.  2,  §  400.  2)  = 
OS.  bi-helljan,  OHG.  bi-hellen  :—*haljan,  f.  ablaut 
stem  Aa/-  of  //t?/a«  :  see  prec.  etym.  and  note.] 

t 1.  trans.  To  hide,  conceal ;  to  keep  secret.  Obs. 

(-975  Canons  Edgar  §47  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II.  254 
Dset  Ecnig  ^ehadod  man  his  sceare  ne  helige,  c  1000  /KLFRIC 
Gen.  xxxviii.  15  Heo  helode  hire  nebb.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.iyi  pat  heued  )>at  he  helede.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  410 
Mei  ich  ..  helien  Abraham  bing  bet  ich  benche  uorto 
donne?  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  373  Syne  [thai]  it  helit 
weill  eneuch.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiii.  129  iHarl.  MS.) 
Hele  the  cors  of  this  dede  man  in  some  prive  place  of  thin 
house,  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  989  They  made  them  to  swere 
they  schulde  be  lele,  And  syr  Emers  counsel!  heyle.  1483 
CM.-SO-X  Gold.  Leg.  189  b/2  But  the  preest  alwey  heled  his 
synne.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xviii.  35  Heill  nor 
conceill,  reset  nane  of  thay  lownis.  1 16. .  Bold  Bumel's 
Dau.  ix.  in  Child  Ballads  n.  lii.  (1884)  453/2  Although 
I  would  heal  it  neer  sae  well,  Our  God  above  does  see. 

fb.  atsol.  or  intr.  To  practise  concealment, 
keep  a  secret,  keep  silence.  Obs. 

13..  Guy  Warm.  (A.)  351  No  longer  hele  y  nille,  Al  that 
sobe  tellen  y  wille.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2522  To  hele  wel  is 
no  folye.  c  1450  Erie  Tolous  1034  The  abbot  seyde  . .  that 
he  wolde  hele,  And  ellys  he  were  wode. 

2.  To  cover,  cover  in.  Still  in  local  use,  esp.  in 
senses  (a)  to  cover  (roots,  seeds,  etc.)  with  earth ; 
(/')  to  cover  with  slates  or  tiles,  to  roof. 

a.  c  1200  Tnn.  Coll.  Horn.  195  Anes  kinnes  neddres  is  be 
mid  hire  lichame  hele5  hire  heued  bane  he  be3  of  harme 
offered.     Ibid.  197  pat  heued  bat  he  helede  wi3  be  denies 
egmge.     c  1205    LAY.    18405    Heo   letfgeS   i   bissen    felden 
Ihsled    [ci275  iheled]    in  heore  telden.      1375  HARBOUR 
flritce  ix.  128  Snawhad  helit  all  the  land.    1:1400  Three 
A  ings  Cologne  .52  Derkenes  schulle   heele  be  erbe.     1497 
Ifillof  Djraham&omasel'Ko.),  A  Matynsbookehelid with 
purpill  veluet.     1572  BOSSKWELL  Armorie  n.  42  When  his 
[the  lion's]  necke  and  shoulders  be  healed  with  heare  and 
mayne.     1625  USSHF.R  Anna.  Jesuit  287  In  this  Countrie, 
with  them  that  retaine  the  ancient  language  .  .  to  hell  the 
dead,  is  as  much  as  to  cover  the  dead.     1674  RAV  S.  f,  E. 
C.  Words,  Heal,  to  cover;  Suss.     As,  'to  heal  the  fire'; 

to  heal  a  house  ' ;  '  to  heal  a  person  in  bed  '.  1773  W.  TAD- 
MAN  in  R.  Dossie  jl/,™.  Agric.  (1782)  III.  102  [It]  destroys 
the  small  weeds,  lets  in  the  earth,  and  heels  the  seeds.  1861 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  X  XI  I.  n.  275  At  the  time  of  earching  the 
potatoes  by  the  double  mould-plough,  turnip  seed  is  sown, 
and  thus  '  heled '.  1882  Gardener's  Cliron.  4  liar.  295  Lay 
or  '  heel  them  in '  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  naked  por- 
tion of  the  stems. 

b.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  17  Brent  lyletohele 
mil  hous  and  cherches.     1393  I  ASCII..    /'.   /'/.   C.   vni.  237 
Alle  be  houses  be))  heled  ..  With  no  lede,  bote  with  loue. 
1458  t'nt/t'u  C/inrf/in'.  .-la.  iSoiii.  Rec.  Hoc.)  100  It.  for  a 
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Plomer  to  hely  the  batylmente  for  the  styple.  1674  [see 
prec.].  1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  275  They  Rip,  and 
Heal,  and  Counter-lath,  for  3^.  per  Square.  1894  [see  next]. 

Hence  Heled///.  a.,  covered,  roofed. 

r  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  23  A  strete  bat  ban  wa-, 
clepede  be  couerid  or  be  helid  strete.  1578  I.vii.  l^otioetis 
\.  .\x\ii.  46  Olde  tyled,  or  stone  healed  houses.  1894  IV. 
Sussex  County  Times  5  Hay  4,  2  For  Sale,  a  Block  of  Four 
Freehold  Brick-built  Slate-healed  Modern  Cottages. 

Hele,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  HELE  v.,  in  various 
senses.]  fa.  ?  Concealment.  (OE.)  \To.  A 
hiding-place  (obs.).  c.  Cover  (dial.}. 

a  looo  fnsl.  Polity  xii.  in  Thorpe  Am.  Laws  II.  320  Hi 
..mid  yfelan  helan  earme  men  beswicaS.  13..  K.  Atis. 
4959  Ac  from  her  frendes  by  stelen  An  gon  to  wode  and 
maken  hem helen,  And  crepen  thereinne.  1894  BLACKMORF. 
/V>-/r<  r<tfs  III.  106  The  man  . .  had  gone  Imme  . .  keeping 
umkrhcle  with  his  oilskins  on. 

Hele,  obs.  f.  HALE  a.,  HEAL  sl>.  and  v.,  1 1 1  • 

Helegug,  obs.  form  of  ELIC.UG. 

Heleles :  see  HEALI.KSS. 

r  t  Helena  (he-l/ha).  Obs.  [a.  L.  Helena,  a.  Gr. 
'EAfVr;  female  proper  name.  The  Greek  Ileleite 
was  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  name  given 
to  double  meteors  at  sea  ;  but  there  was  perh.  asso- 
ciation also  with  Gr.  l\tm\  torch.]  A  meteoric 
light  seen  about  the  masts  of  ships:  cf.  CORPOSANT. 

1563  W.  FULKK  Meteors  (1640)  n  b,  Seen  on  the  land,  is 
called. .  Ignis  fatiius.  .That  which  is  seene  on  the  Sea,  if  it 
be  but  one,  is  named  Helena,  if  it  be  two,  it  is  called  Castor 
and  Pollux.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  18  But  if  theyappeare 
two  and  two  together,  they  bring  comfort  with  them ..  as  by 
whose  comming,  they  say,  that  dreadful!,  cursed,  and 
threatning  meteor  called  Helena  is  chased  and  driuen  away. 

Helend  e,  var.  HEAI.F.M)  Obs.,  Saviour. 

Helen-flower.  An  anglicized  form  of  Helen- 
iiuii,  a  genus  of  composite  plants. 

1884  M  i  I.LF.R  Platit-n.,  Helenimn..  Dark  purple  Helen- 
flower.  .Autumn  Helen-flower  or  Sneezewort. 

Helenge,  var.  ELENUE  a.  dial.,  lonely. 

Helenin  (he-l/mn  .  Client,  [f.  botanical  name 
Helen-ium  -f  -IN.]  A  colourless  crystalline  sub- 
stance (C6H8O)  obtained  from  the  root  of  elecam- 
pane (Imtla  ffclfniuni). 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Cliem.  Org.  Bodies  498  When  the  root 
of  elecampane  is  distilled,  the  helenin  passes  with  the  water 
under  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  1886  Syd.  Soc,  Le.r. 
s.  v.,  According  to  Valenzuela,  helenin  is  very  useful  in 
bronchitis. 

IlcnceHe-lenene,  a  yellow  oily  hydrocarbon  ob- 
tained by  distilling  helenin  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride (Watts  Diet.  C/iem.  1865). 

Helepole(he-h"p0ul!.  Ancient  Hist.  [a.  F.  htte- 
pole,  ad.  late  L.  he!epolis  =  Gt.  (AeVoAis  city-taking, 
used  as  fern.  sb.  =  a  besieging  engine,  f.  tK-  to  take 

+  jroXu  city.]  An  ancient  besieging  engine,  a  kind 
of  movable  tower. 

['569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippds  t'att.  Artes  33  b,  Ye 
engins  called,  .tolleons,  Walking  toures,  Heliopolins.J  1770 
LANGHORNE  Plutarch.  (1879)  II.  950/1  His  engines,  called 
hclcpolcs,  were  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  very  towns  which 
he  besieged.  1845  Encycl.  Metrop.  XIV.  793  The  move- 
able  towers  employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  sieges,  and 
which  they  called  Helepoles. 

Heler,  healer  (hrlaj).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
8-9  heeler,  [f.  HELE  v.%] 

1.  a.  One  who  covers  up  or  conceals,    b.  A  thing 
that  covers  ;  a  cover,  covering,  coverlet. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  v.  vi.  (1495),  The  eye 
lyddes  that  ben  the  helers  and  couerars  of  the  eyen.  Ibid. 
v.  viii,  A  byrde  in  stede  of  an  eye  lydde  hath  an  heler  to 
couere  and  kepe  the  syghte.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shn'psli. 
Word-bk.  s.v.,  A  proverbial  saying  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stoddesden  : — 'The  heler's  as  bad  as  the  heaver '. 
1888  ELWORI 
clot 
Ibid. 

2.  A  slater  or  tiler :   =  HELLIEK. 

1674  RAV  .V.  $  E.  C.  Words  s.v.  Heal,  In  the  West  he 
that  covers  a  House  with  slates  is  called  a  Healer  or 
Hellier.  1703  T.  N.  City  *r  C.  Purchaser  82  Squares  of  . . 
Tyling  in  the  Healers,  or  Bricklayer's  Work. 

3.  The  upper  half  of  a  drain  tile,  when  made  in 
two  semicylindrical  parts  (the  under  part  being  the 
'  gutter  tile '). 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  ved.  4)  1. 231, 1300  tiles 
with  heelers,  at  55.  per  100. 

tHeleth.  Obs.  Forms:  1-3  heelep, helep,  3 
halejj ;  also  7  pseudo-arch,  health.  [OE.  hxliti, 
ItfleU  =  OSax.  he_lif,  late  OHG.  hflid,  Ger.  held 
hero.]  A  warrior,  hero,  man. 

Beovjulf  (Z.)  191  Ne  mihte  snotor  hajleo",  wean  onwendan. 
C120$  LAV.  1770  fa  heleSes  weren  bliSe.  IHd.  11989 
H«leS.  [1612  DRAYTOM  Poly-olb.  viii,  They  under  false 
pretence  of  amity  and  chear,  The  British  Peers  invite,  the 
German  healths  to  view  At  Stonehenge.] 

Helewei,  -wi,  var.  of  HALEWEI  Obs. 

t  Helewou,  -wow,  -wogh,  helowe-wall. 

Obs.  [f.  HELE,  covering  +  OE.  wag,  ME.  wo),  wow, 
\VorGH,  wall.]  An  end-wall;  (Palso^- roof-wair. 
a  Z20p  Grave  17  in  Thorpe  Anal.  153  De  hele-wa}es  beo3 
la^e,  sid-wa^es  unheje.  [c  1205  LAV.  25887  He  nom  bare 
halle  wah  [c  1*75  hilewob]  and  helden  nine  to  grunde.] 
a  1300  in  Horsim.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  90  Side  walli-s  hit 
heade  to,  ac  non  helewou  ber  nas  :  liit  u.is  opun  at  eiber 
lo  go  in  al  bat  wolde.  i-  1325  Femiiui  >  ^!.S.  Trin.  t  ull. 
Cainbr.  B.  14.  39  If.  122 b)  Kt  finis  pur  li-.'er  le  ineisere 
and  more  to  rere  uppe  the  helewoghes.  1425  in  Kennett 


01  stoaaesaen  : —  me  neler  s  as  Dad  as  the  heaver  . 
888  ELWORTHV  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  334  HcU-r,  a  horse- 
loth  ;  coverlet.  '  Better  nit  put  the  haler  'pon  th'  'oss '. 
bid.  335  '  The  heler's  so  bad  as  the  stealer.* 
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Par.  Antiq.  II.  25  Et  in  solutis  eidem  doming  proquodam 
helowe  wall  unius  domns  apud  Curtlyngton  annuatim  ii. 
den.  1695  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Heli-we-ivall,  the  hell-wall  or  end 
wall  that  covers  and  defends  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Helf,  Heli,  obs.  forms  of  HALF  sb.,  HOLY. 

Heliac  (hrli,rek),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  heliac-us,  a. 
Gr.  jjAiaKos,  f.  TjAios  the  sun.  Cf.  F.  Miatjiit'.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun,  solar. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  n.  431  Quito  bow'd  ;  and  all  the 
heliac  zone  Felt  the  same  sceptre,  and  confirm'd  the  throne. 

2.  =  HELIACAL  i. 


constellations. 
Heliacal  (h;"bi-akal),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -f  -AL.] 

1.  Astron.  Said  of  the  rising  of  a  star  when  it 
first  emerges  from  the  sun's  rays  and  becomes  visi- 
ble before  snnrise,  or  of  its  setting  when  it  is  last 
visible  after  sunset  before  beinglost  in  the  sun's  rays. 

1607  A.  BRF.WER  Liugua  III.  vi,  Setting  of  stars,  chronic, 
anil  heliacal.  1631  WIDDOWES  Nat.  Philos.  led.  21  6  Ap|.a- 
rent  rising  is  called  Heli[a]cal  which  is  of  stars  getting  out 
of  the  sun  beanies  ;  and  so  if  the  star  get  into  the  sun  beaincs 
at  setting.  1728  NF.WTOS  Chronol.  A  mended  1 5  By  observ- 
ing the  Heliacal  Risings  and  Setting  of  the  statx.  they 
found  the  length  of  the  Solar  year.  '  1834  .Vat.  F/iilns., 
.•Is/roil,  vii.  169/2  cU.  K.  S.)  The  Egyptian  rural  year  was 
determined  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 

t  b.  Heliacal  year,  the  year  reckoned  from  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  the  canicular  year;  great 
heliacalyear,  the  canicular  cycle  :  see  CANICULAR  3. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  vi.  §  i  In  1461  years,  which 
was  the  great  Heliacall  year,  it  returns  to  the  same  be- 
ginning. 

2.  Relating  to  or  produced  by  the  sun,  solar,  rare. 
1801  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  224  That  the 

headaches  and  other  symptoms  of  heliacal  injury  might  not 
ensue.  1871  BLACKIK  Four  Phases  \.  21  Then  the  whole  of 
your  lofty  heliacal  philosophy  is  only  a  blaze  of  lies. 

Heliacally  rh/brftkali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -Lr2.] 
In  the  way  of  heliacal  rising  or  setting  :  see  prec.  i. 

1589  Fi.hMiso  I'irg:  Georg.  i.  &note,  Cosmically  not  heliac- 
ally :  for  these  two,  rising  and  setting  are  ascribed  to  the  stars. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNF.  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  222  From  the  rising 
of  this  [the  dog-J  starre,  not  cosmically,  that  is,  with  the  Sun, 
but  Heliacally,  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  rayes  of  the 
Sunne,  the  Ancients  computed  their  canicular  dayes.  1834 
Nat.  Phihs.,  Astroti.  vii.  169/2  (U.K.S.)  The  age  of  Hesiod 
. .  may  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  mentions  that 
Arcturus  rose  heliacally  .sixty  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 

Heliasan  (h/:li|«"an),  a.  [f.  Gr.  'HAiaia  +  -AN.] 
Belonging  to  the  Helia-a,  a  public  hall  in  ancient 
Athens,  in  which  was  held  the  chief  law-court,  be- 
fore which  were  tried  all  offences  liable  to  public 
prosecution. 

1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Gneca  i.  xxv.  106  Carry  him 
to  be  tried  at  the  Helisean  court.  1830  tr.  Aristoph., 
U'nsps  119  When  you  eat  the  paunch  procured  by  an 
HeliiEan  old  stager. 

Heliauthaceous  (hfllisnjw'jai),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  HELIANTH-US  +  -ACEOUS.]  Allied  to  the 
genus  Helianthus  of  composite  plants. 

Helianthoid  (hniise-nboid),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  HelianthoiJea,  neut.  pi.  of  Helianthoid- 
es ;  f.  Helianthus  :  see  next  and  -OLD.] 

A..aiiJ.  a.  Resembling  the  Helianthus  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1854).  b.  Belonging  to  the  Helian- 
thoidea,  an  order  of  Actinozoa,  comprising  the  sea- 
anemones.  B.  sb.  One  of  the  Helianthoidea.  Also 
Heliautlioi'dean  a.  and  sb. 

1865  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Biol.  iv.  xiii.  §  246  (1867)  II.  167 
Solitary  polypes — hydroid  orhelianthoid — mostly  stationary, 
and  when  they  do  move,  moving  with  any  side  foremost. 

II  Helianthns  (hni,ae-n|jos).  Bot.  [mod.L.,f. 
Gr.  TfA,i-os  sun  +  actfos  flower.]  The  botanical  genus 
including  the  common  sunflower  (N.O.  Composite  . 

lYfiW-WiviiRousseaus  Bot.  xxvi.  400  Jerusalem  artichoke 
is  also  a  species  of  Helianthus.  1804  J.  GRAHAMK  Sabbath 
(1839)  9/2  Like  helianthus,  borne  on  downy  wings  To  distant 
realms.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connect.  P/iys.  Sc.  xxvi. 
(1849)  294  The  leaves  of  a  single  plant  of  helianthus  three 
feet  high  exposed  nearly  forty  feet  of  surface.  1851  MAYNI-: 
REID  Scalp  Hunt.  \.  10  Yonder  is  golden  yellow,  where  the 
heliantkus  turns  her  dial-like  face  to  the  sun. 

Hence  Helia  nthic .;  ,  of  or  belonging  to  Heliau- 
thus,  as  in  helianthic  acid,  obtained  from  sun  (lower 
seeds.  Helia-uthin,  an  aniline  dye  of  orange 
yellow  colour. 

Heliast  (hHiisest).  Cr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  ijAm- 
OTIJI,  f.  iJXiaff<rc5ai  to  sit  in  the  court  'HAiaia.]  One 
of  the  qualified  citizens  of  ancient  Athens  chosen 
to  sit  as  judges  in  the  Helisean  court ;  a  dicast. 

1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Graeca^  i.  xxxv.  127  Set  in  the 
stocks  five  days  and  as  many  nights,  if  the  heliasts  so 
order  it. 

Helia'stic,  «.  [ad.  Gr.  jJAtaoTiKos,  f.  ijAiacnjJs : 
see  prec.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Heliasts. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gffvt.  Eng-   i.  iv.  (1739)  10  They 

executed    their    Commission    in    Circuits,    like    unto    the 

Athenian   Heliastick  or  Subdial  Court.      1807  ROBINSON 

,>/.  Grxca  i.  xxxv.  125  The  heliastic  court  alone  was 

-<:ntence  upon  him. 

Helical  (he-likal).  a.  [f.  L.  helix,  helic-em  (see 
HELIX) +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  or  having  the  form 
of  a  helix  ;  screw-shaped  ;  spiral. 

1613  M.  RIULEV  Afagn.  liodies  27  A  Helicall  and  Spiral! 
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vertue  to  move  on  the  Cilinder  of  her  Avis  in  Spiral!  lines. 
1641  \VILK:  i.  i.\.  16481  57  A  helicall 

revolution  about  a  Cylinder.     1789   7  '  . 
The  mean  helical  angles  of  Archimedean  or  \V.Uer  S 
1884  F.    J.    BRITTEN    ll'ateh    <\    C/rvXv//.    16    For   marine 
chronometers  helical  springs,  in  which  both  ends  curve  in- 
wards, are  universally  used. 

Helically  he'likali  .  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV -.] 
In  a  helical  manner,  spirally. 

1664  EVEI.VN  Sylva  (1776)  543  Such  as  we  sometimes  find 
so  helically  twisted.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  504  Turn'd 
helically  like  a  Snail-shell.  1878  THI.-RSTON  GrKvtk  Steam. 
ftf-H  Hues  helically  traversing  the  masonry  setting. 

Helieampana,  obs.  form  of  ELECAMPANE. 

I!  Helice  (he-list).  Obs.  [a.  L.  Helice,  Gr.  eAi'/o; 
lit.  '  winding ',  from  its  revolution  round  the  pole  ; 
mod.F.  Jltlice]  A  poetical  appellation  of  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major. 

1506  FITZ-GEFFRAV  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  33  The  Cynosura 
of  the  purest  thought,  Faire  Helice,  by  whom  the  heart  is 
t.-uuht.  1631  \Vn>t>o\VKs  .\'<t,'.  I'liilos.  ied.  2  8  Helice  the 
greater  Beare  hath  27  Starres. 

Helloed  (hrlist),  a.  rare.  [f.  HELIX,  pi.  helices, 
in  F.  hilice  +  -EJ>  -.]  Adorned  with  helices. 

1875  LEWIS  &  STREET  in  Encyel.  Brit.  II.  411/2  Ter- 
minates in  a  foliated  and  heliced  acroterium. 

Helices  (he-lis/z),  pi.  of  HELIX. 

Helicliryse  (he -likrais).   =next. 

1893  SYMOXDS  In  the  Key  of  Blue  10  While  curling  through 
lush  grass  one  spies  Tendrils  of  honeyed  helichryse. 

Helichrysum  ijielikrei-s»m  .  Also -os, -on. 
[L.,  helichrysum,  also  helichry$os  =  Gi.  i\ixpvaos, 
f.  «Ai£  spiral  +  xpi'doj  gold.] 

1.  A  creeping  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  so  called 
by  the  ancients :  variously  identified  as  Giiaphalium 
sta'chas  and  Tanacetittti  anir.iitm. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  C  ij  a,  The  ryght  Elichryson 
groweth  in  Italy  . .  and  it  may  be  called  in  englysh,  flour 
amor,  or  yelowe  flour  amor.  1850  LF.ITCH  MHIkr's  Anc. 
A  rt  §  298.  335  A  carved  cup  . .  surrounded  at  the  rim  with 
a  wreath  of  ivy  and  helichrysos,  beneath  with  acanthos. 

2.  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  composite  plants,  having 
mostly   yellow   flowers,    of    persistent    character, 
whence  called  Everlastings  or  Immortelles. 

1664  EVELVN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  227  [Plants]  least  patient 
of  cold  ..  Bmitamuatt  Helichryson.  1882  Garden  n  Feb. 
91/1  Helichrysums  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil. 

Heliciform  '.he'lisif/jm),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  lieli- 
ciform-is,  f.  helix  HELIX  see  -FORM.]  Having  the 
form  of  the  snail's  shell ;  spirally  wound  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1854). 

Helicin  (he-lisin).  Chcm.  [mod.  f.  L.  helix 
spiral,  also  a  kind  of  willow  +  -IN.] 

1.  The  glycoside  of  salicylic  acid. 

1859  FOWXES  Man.  Chem.  444.  1865 \fKrrsDict.Chtm.  I II. 
139.  1873  Feivnes'  Clifin.  (ed.  11)642  Helicin,  Cis  His  O7, 
is  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance,  produced  by 
the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin. 

2.  An  oily  substance  extracted  from  snails. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Helicin,  name  given  by  Oscar 
Figuier  for  a  peculiar  substance  which  he  discovered  in  the 
garden  snail.  1861  HULMF.  tr.  Moquin-  Tandon  \\.  in.  ii.  85 
An  oil  with  a  sulphurous  odour. .to  which  he  has  given  the 
i::une  of  Helicine. 

Helicine    he-lisain,  -in  ,  a.  Anat.     [f.  as  prec. 

-r  -INK.]  a.  Spiral,  coiled  ;  applied  to  certain 
small  arteries  of  the  penis  and  clitoris,  b.  Per- 
taining to  the  helix  of  the  ear. 

1833  Duxr.usoN  cited  in  WORCESTER.  1836-9  TODD  CycL 
Axaf.  II.  446/1  Passage  of  the  blood  from  these  helicine 
arteries. 

Helicinian  (helisi-nian1,  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
mod.L.  ffelicina  (f.  helix,  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Spiral ;  said  of  a  shell.  B.  sb.  One  of 
the  Helieina,  a  family  of  Gastropods  in  De  Ferus- 
sac's  classification. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  106/2  Helicidx,  The  fifth  order  [of 
gastropods]  contains  two  families  :—  ist  The  Helicinians  . . 
2nd  The  Turbicinianx 

Helicite  (he-lisait).  Geol.  [f.  L.  helix,  helic- 
HKI.IX  +  -ITE.]  A  fossil  snail-shell. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1851  I'll.  Ross  llumtoldft  Trav.  II. 
xvi.  7  The  same  little  helicites..are  found  in  layers  of  three 
or  four  feel  thick  as  far  inland  as  Turmero. 

Helicograph.  he-likograf ).  [f.  helico-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  «\if  1 1  KLIX  +  -GKAPH.] 

1851  Diet.  Archit.  s.v.,  An  instrument,  .for  describing  the 
,  and  scroll  work  found  in  Grecian  architecture,  and 
called  the  screw  helicograph. 

Helicogyrate  (-d.^io-re't),!*.  Hot.  [f.  as  prec. 

•  GYRATE.)  Surrounded  by  an  obliquely  placed 
ring,  as  some  spore-cases.  Also  said  of  the  ferns. 

1857  BF.RKELKY  Cryftag.  Hot.  %  595   Fee  ..  includes  the 

helicogyrate  ferns  also  in  the  general  denomination  of  Poly- 

podiaceae.     1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Helicogvrate,  having  a  ring 

rus  carried  obliquely  round  it ;  as  in  the  spore-cases 

of  Triehomanes. 

Helicoid    he-likoid  ,  a.  and  sb.     Also  7  -oeid. 
[mod.  ad.  Gr.  eAi/coeior/s  of  winding  or  spiral  form, 
f.  «Aif  HELIX  +  fl&os  shape  :  see  -OLD.     Cf.  F.  hfli- 
(oi Jc  (1704  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  helix;  screw-shaped  ; 
spiral.  Chiefly  in  Zool.  of  shells,  and  in  Sot.  of 
forms  of  inflorescence,  etc.  Helicoid  parabola,  in 


Geom.  a  spiral  curve  formed  by  twisting  the  common 
parabola  so  that  its  axis  becomes  a  circle,  the  ordi- 
nates  still  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and 
in  the  same  plane  with  it. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teehn.,  Helicoid  Parabola,  or  the 
Pufwaluk  Spiral,  is  a  Curve  whicii  arises  from  the  Suppo- 
sition of  the  Axis  of  the  column'  l\irab,ilas 
being  bent  round  into  the  Periphery  of  a  Circle.  1796  HVTTON 
Ma'Jt.  Di'_ :.,  Helicoid  Parabola,  or  the  J'ar.tMie  S/>ita.'. 
1835  LINDLEV  Inttvd.  />>/.  11848)  1. 324  The  cyme  . .  is  helicoid 
orscorpioid.  1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850'  721  The  fusiform 
helicoid  cavity.  1875  BENNETT  ^  DVHR  Sac/is'  Hot.  521  '1'hc 
Unilateral  Helicoitl  Cyme  is  a  sympodial  cyme  in  which 
the  median  plane  of  each  of  the  successive  axes,  .is  always 
situated  on  the  same  side. 

2.  Zool.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Heliciiisr, 
gastropodous  molluscs  including  the  snail. 

1876  tr.  Beneden's  Anitn.  Parasites  37  Molluscs  . .  with  a 
helicoid  shell,  similar  to  that  of  a  small  natica. 

B.  sb.     t 1.  Something  of  a  helicoid  or  spiral 
form.   Obs.  rare. 

1699  GARTH  Dispetis.  80  Shells,  Some  Helicoeids,  some 
Conical  appear,  These  Miters  emulate,  Those,  Turbans  are. 

2.  Geom.  fa.  =  Helicoid  parabola:  see  A.  I. 
Obs.  b.  A  warped  surface  generated  by  a  moving 
straight  line  which  always  passes  through  or  touches 
a  fixed  helix. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.  547/1  [This]  spiral  curve  . .  is 
the  helicoid.  1855  DAVIES  &  PF.CK  Math.  Diet.,  Helicoid, 
a  warped  surface,  which  may  be  generated  by  a  straight 
line  moving  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point  of  it  shall 
have  a  uniform  motion  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed  straight 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 

Helicoidal  (helikoi-dal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  HELICOID  a.  i. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1883  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  405  The  forma- 
tion of  the  right  and  left-handed  helicoidal  crystals. 

He'licoidly,  adv.  [f.  HKLICOID  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  helicoid  manner,  spirally. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (18501  720  A  fusiform  chamber 
Tielicoidly  divided. 

Helicoiaetry  ^c-lik^'metri).  Geom.  \i.he!ico-, 
comb,  form  of  Gr.  I\L(  HELIX  +  -METRV.]  The 
measurement  of  spirals. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey),  Helicometry,  or  Helicosophy, 
a  Mathematical  Art,  which  teaches  how  to  measure  or  draw 
all  Spiral  Lines  upon  a  Plain,  and  shews  their  respective 
Properties.  1811  Encycl.  Londin.  s.v. 

Helicon  (he-likpn).  [I..  Helicon  =  Gr.  "EXiKiuv. 
In  sense  2  b  there  seems  to  be  association  with 
HELIX.] 

1.  (With  capital  H.)    Name  of  a  mountain  in 
Bceotia,  sacred   to  the  Muses,  in  which  rose  the 
fountains  ot  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene ;  by  i6th  and 
1 7th  c.  writers  often  confused  with  these.     Hence 
used  allusively  in  reference  to  poetic  inspiration. 

01529  SK  ELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  99,  I  gaue  hym  drynke 
of  the  sugryd  welle  Of  Eliconys  waters  crystallyne.  1567 
HARMAN  Caveat  (1869!  28  Eloquence  haue  I  none  ;  I  neuer 
was  acquaynted  with  the  muses  ;  1  neuer  tasted  of  Helycon. 
1579  SPF.NSER  Sheph.  tW.  Apr.  42  You  Virgins,  that  on 
Parnasse  dwell,  Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well. 
1600  title  England's  Helicon  [ed.  2.  .or  the  Muses  H.irmony.J 
1631  MILTON  Epit.  M'e/iess  ll'itichcster  56  Here  be  tears  of 
perfect  moan  Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon.  1651  RANDOLPH, 
etc.  Hey  for  Honesty  v.  Wks.  (1875)  481  Poor  shallow 
scoundrels  . .  that  never  drank  any  Helicon  above  a  penny 
a  quart.  1891  Bookman  Nov.  57/1  Any  question  of  his 
precise  place  in  England's  Helicon. 

2.  a.  An  ancient  acoustical  instrument  consisting 
of  strings  stretched  over  a  resonance-box  and  cap- 
able of  being  adjusted  to  different  lengths,     b.  A 
large  brass  wind-instrument  of  a  spiral  form. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Helicon,  a  form  of  wind-instru- 
ment of  metal,  resembling  a  French-horn,  but  having  keys 
and  valves. 

Heliconian  (heliko"-nian),  a.  [In  sense  I,  f. 
L.ffetifc>ni-us  =  GT.  'EAixwuos,  f.  "EXixuif  (see  prec. 
and  -IAN).  In  sense  2,  f.  mod.L.  Heliconia,  a  genus 
of  butterflies.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Helicon,  or  to  the  Muses. 

'557  GRIMALD  in  Tottell's  Misc.  (Arb.)  107  Th  Heliconian 
Nymphs.  1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  n.  xii.  31  Th'  Heliconian 
maides.  1635  J.  TAVLOR  (Water  P.)  Life  T.  Parr  Wks.  (1872) 

ZHe  . .  ne'er  did  taste  the  Heliconian  cup.     1779  COWPER 
et.  to  J.  Hill  14  Nov.,  Your  approbation  of  my  last  Heli- 
conian present  encourages  me  to  send  you  another.     1868 
'1  FNNVSON  Lucretius  224  Shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm,  Or 
Heliconian  honey  in  li\  ing  words,  To  make  a  truth  less  harsh. 

2.  Entom.  Belonging  to  the  genus  Heliconia,  or 
family  Heliconiidx  of  butterflies.     Also  Heliconi  - 
deous,  He  licouine,  He'liconoid  adjs. 

i8»6  KIRBV  8:  Sp.  Entonwl.  i  182$*  III.  xxxv.  645  In  several 
of  the  Heliconian  butterflies  the  greater  part  of  both  wings 
is  transparent.  1867  A.  R.  WALL  .  t.  iii.  (1871) 

85  Every  species  of  NapeOjjenes  mimics  some  other  Heli- 
conideous  butterfly.  1887  —  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Sept.  355  The 
immense  variety  of  the  Heliconoid  butterflies. 

t  HelicO'SOphy.  Obs.  [L  helico-,  comb,  form 
of  Gr.  «Aif  HELIX,  after  philosophy.}  That  part  of 
geometry  which  treats  of  spirals. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pn-f.  34  Helicosophie,  is  nere  Sister  to 
Trochilike.  1696  PHILLIPS,  llelicosophy,  a  mathematical 
Art  which  demonstrates  the  designing  of  all  spiral  Lines. 

Helie,  -y,  var.  HEILY,  HII;HLY  a.  Obs. 

Heling,  healing,  -M.  sb.  Also  6-  helling. 
Ni.w  duil.  [f.  HELK  z'.l  and --(--INC  '.] 


1.  The  action  of  covering ;  covering  up.  conceal- 
ing ;  the  covering  in  of  a  house,  rooling  with  slate, 
tiles,  or  the  like. 

a  iaoo  I-ofsung  in  Cott.  Hont.  207  Bi  his  spotlunge  and 
btifettunge  and  his  heliunge.  a  12x5  Anei:  A'.  150  pe 
heliunt-e  is  be  god  dedes  lif,  &  halt  hit  ine  strencSe.  1357 
Lay  J-cilks  Catecn.  222  All  wran^wise  takyng  . .  hiding  or 
helyng  of  othir  men  godes.  1451  Church-iv.  Ace.  Yaiton 
(18901  94  For  helyng  of  Synt  Jamys  ys  Chapell.  1554  Ibid. 
166  The  tyler  for  y«  hellyng  of  y«  Church.  1609  SKKM:  Keg. 
Maj.  6  Fraudfull  heiling  and  concealing  of  treasure.  1669 
WORLIDGE Syst.  Agric.  (ibSi*  237  Healing  with  Lead  or  flat 


2.  concr.  A  covering ;  a  cover,  roofing. 

13..  A".  Alts. 6188  Above,  and  byneothe,  is  heore  heolyng. 
1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  v.  n  The  heling  of  thar  hevede  That 
vikkit  vyntir  had  thame  revede.  1387  TREYISA  Higdcn 
(Rolls'  II.  283  Sche  hidde  hir  armes  and  Mr  |>y}hes  uil> 
dyuers  helynges.  Ibid.  III.  273  |>e  helynge  [of  the  palaci-; 
liche  to  be  firmament.  1498  ll'ill  i]f  II 'hytnwr  (Somerset 
Ho.),  My  portouse  wl  a  rede  helyng.  1543  H'ill of  y.  M,>>* 
(Ibid.),  Fetherbedde,  a  bolster. .twoo  blankettes  a  Helyng 
a  matres.  1674  RAV  A'  C.  Words  24  A  />',-,/./.  , 
(Derb.^,  a  coverlet:  it  is  also  called  absolutely  a  Hylling  in 
many  places.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C.  Purchaser  169  Of  the 
weight  of  this  sort  of  Healing.  1838  MRS.  BRAV  Tt-ati. 
Dt'viwsh.  I.  306  Slaters  with  us.  .are  called  kelliers  and  the 
slate  roof  of  a  house  is  termed  the  helling.  1853  A*,  ty  Q. 
ist  Ser.  VIII.  44  2  Another  Devonianism.  The  Cover  of  a 
book  is  called  its  healing, 
tb.  Clothing.  Obs. 

1382  in  Wycli_fs  Sel.  Wks.  III.  519  Ynow}  for  liflode  and 
heling.  (-1400  Apol.  Loll.  43  Fode  &  heling  hauing,  wib 
hem  I  schal  be  content. 

3.  Comb.,  as  heling-coster,  -net,  -stone. 

1447  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  131  All  my  . .  helyng  Costurs  of 
hallys.  1558-9  Act  i  KHz.  c.  17  §  i  No  person,  .shall  use 
any  Heling  Nett  or  Trytnle  Bote.  1601  CAREW  Corntvall 
6  b,  For  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of  Slate, 
which  from  that  use  take  the  name  of  Healing-stones. 

Helio  (hrlio),  colloq.  abbrev.  of  HELIOGRAPH  sb. 
and  v. 

1893  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  30,  I  used  to  put  my 
signaller  under  arrest  to  prevent  him  reading  the  helio- 
orders.  1897  Daily  News  4  Sept.  5/4  Messages  had  to  be 
helio'd  under  a  hot  fire  at  short  range. 

Helio-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  rjAios  sun,  occur- 
ring in  various  scientific  and  other  terms,  most  of 
which  are  entered  in  their  alphabetical  places ; 
others  of  rarer  occurrence  are  placed  here.  Helio- 
a'rkite  a.  [cf.  ARKITE],  relating  to  the  sun  and 
Noah's  ark,  as  objects  of  worship.  UHeliocome'tes 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  KO/JIJTIJS  comet],  an  appearance  of 
rays  of  light  extending  from  the  sun  like  a  comet's 
tail.  Helio-daemo  nic  a.,  relating  to  the  sun  and 
dzemons.  Helio-ele'ctric  a.,  relating  to  clectiic 
force  emanating  from  the  sun.  Hello-engraving 

»  HELIOGRAVURE.  Helicrfug-al  a.  [after  centri- 
fugal; cf.  F.  hcliophtige\,  tending  away  from  the 
sun.  Heliolater  [Gr.  -AaTynjs  worshipping],  a 
worshipper  of  the  sun  ;  so  Hello  latroua  a.,  wor- 
shipping the  sun  ;  Helio'latry  [Gr.  Xarpcm  wor- 
ship], sun-worship.  Helio'logist,  one  versed  in 
heliology ;  Hello 'logy,  the  science  of  the  sun's 
energy  and  action.  Helio  philons  a.  [<t>l\os  lov- 
ing], fond  of  or  attracted  by  sunlight.  Heliopho'- 
bia  [Gr.  -<J>o/3i'o  fear],  dread  of  or  shrinking  from 
sunlight,  photophobia;  so  He  -liophobe  [Gr.  -<f>ofios 
fearing],  one  affected  with  heliophobia ;  Helio - 
pho-Mc  a.,  fearing  or  shunning  sunlight. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  III.  314  Seats  of  the  *Helio-arkite  super- 
stition. 1838  MKS.  BRAV  Trad.  Devonsh.  I.  148  The 
ceremonies  of  the  Helioarkite  procession.  1717-51  CHAMBERS 
Cyel.,  * Heliocometes,  comet  of  the  sun;  a  phenomenon 
sometimes  observed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  thus  denomi- 
nated by  Sturmius  and  Pylen.  .in  regard  it  seems  to  make  a 
comet  of  the  sun,  being  a  large  tail,  or  column  of  light. 
fixed  or  hung  to  that  luminary,  and  dragging  after  it  at  his 
setting.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  293  Notions  about  an 
arkite  idolatry  and  a  *Helio-djemonic  worship.  1884 
Nature  8  May  47/2  The  *helio-electric  theory  of  the  pertur- 
bations of  terrestrial  magnetism.  1886  Sci.  Amer.  24  July 
49/2  The  "helio-engraving  bv  etching  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  completion  by  Klic,  of  Vienna,  in  1883.  1885 
CLERKE  Pop.  Hist.  Astron.  387  The  '*heliofugal '  power  by 
which  Comets'  tails  are  developed.  1818  WEBSTER,  *  Helio. 
later.  Ibid.,  *Heliolatry.  1890  GLADSTONE  Itnpreg.  A'ock 
(1892)  66  According  to  ^heliologists,  the  process  does  not 
even  yet  appear  to  be  absolutely  completed.  1886  Spectator 
24  Apr.  545/1  The  evolution  of  *hehology.  1885  Syd.  Sac. 
Lex. ,  *Heliophobe,  one  whose  eyes  suffer  from  the  sun's  rays. 
^Heliophobia,  the  fear  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  retina,  such 
as  occurs  in  albinism.  1886  I.  RATTPAV  in  Trans.  R.  Soc. 
Edin.  XXXI  1. 598  A  heliophobic  spore  mayoften  find  enough 
of  shade  among  the  rhizoids  of  other  pre-existing  weeds. 

Heliocentric  ,hf  liose'ntrik),  a.  (sf>.  [f. 
HELIO-  :  see  CENTHIC.  Cf.  F.  heVotmirifiu. 
Opposed  in  both  senses  to  GEOCENTRIC.] 

1.  Referred  to  the  sun  as  centre ;  considered  as 
viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  :  as  the  helio- 
ci-ntric  latitude,  longitude,  place,  etc.  of  a  planet, 
i.e.  that  in  which  it  would  appear  to  an  observer 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1217  It  was  necessary,  .to  make  a 
Table  of  \  's  Heliocentrick  places,  to  which  the  Parallaxes 
tiring  applied,  give  the  Geocentrick.  1703  GREGORY  Ibid. 
XXIII.  1318  Kindini;  the  Heliocentrick  and  Geocentric 


HELIOCENTRICAL. 

.  of  a  Comet.  1786  Ibid.  LXXVI.  429,  I  have  here 
given  its  heliocentric  and  geocentric  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes. 1833  HKKSCHEL  Astron.  v.  210  When  we  speak  of 
the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  objects,  we 
suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun. 
2.  Having,  or  taking,  the  sun  as  centre :  as  the  helio- 


phuiets,  and  of  the  earth  itself,  are  Heliocentric.  1892 
WiMi-oi  r  (Gospel  of  Life  12  The  heliocentric  view  of  our 
sy>u;in..is  more  religious  and,  in  the  fullest  sense,  more 
scriptural  than  the  geocentric  view  which  it  displaced. 

Jig.     1871    R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.   II.  285    It  [pot-try  of  the 
Old  Testament]  is  what   one  might  call  a  heliocentric,  as 
distinguished  trom  a  geocentric,  representation  of  life, 
f  B.  si).  One  who  takes  the  sun  as  a  centre.    Obs. 

^567  A.  NOWKL  in  Josselyn  Voy.  New  £ng.  11674)  48 
This  assertion  is  not  expugned  by  Geocentricks  . .  nor 
oppugned  by  Heliocentriuks. 

1  IcnceHeOioce'ntricism, the  heliocentric  theory ; 
Heliocentri^city,  heliocentric  quality. 

1865  I''.  HALL  in  H.  H.  Wilson  tr.  I'ishnu  Pitrdna  II.  242 
note,  The  heliocentriclsin  taught  in  this  passage . .  is  remark- 
able. 1878  -V.  Amer.  AY?-.  CXXVI.  163  Our  readers  who  are 
ignorant  of  astronomy  may  as  well  it-fuse  to  acknowledge 
the  heliocentricity  of  thing-..  1885  W.  W.  ROHFRTS  Pont  if. 
.-•  s  Introd.  21  The  1'ope  said  in  effect  that  heliocen- 
tricism  was  a  heresy. 

Helioce'ntrical,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  HKLIOCKNTKIC.  Hence  Helioce'ntrically  adv., 
p.s  vi  wed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

1686  GoAnCW«Y.  Bodies  n.  I.  122,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the    Planetary    motions   to   be    Heliocentrical.       1726    tr. 
••y's  Asfron.  I.  471  The  Earth,  .when  it  is  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  Planet  Heliocentrically. 

Heliochrome  hrliokr<>"m).  [f.  HKLIO-  -fGr. 
X/w/ia  colour.]  A  photograph  representing  an  ob- 
ject in  its  natural  colours.  (Not  yet  (i  897^  obtained 
in  a  permanent  form  by  any  process.)  So  Helio- 
chro-mic  a.,  pertaining  to  htliochromy.  Helio- 
chro' mo  scope,  a  device  for  superposing  three 
specially  prepared  photographs  of  an  object  so  as 
to  produce  an  image  in  the  natural  colours.  Hello- 
chro'motype  =  HELIOCHKOME.  He  liochromy, 
the  production  of  images  of  objects  in  the  natural 
colours  by  a  photographic  process. 

1853  R.  HUNT  Man.  Photogr.  xii.  176  The  name  of 
"Hehochromes  has  been  given  to  these  naturally  coloured 
photographs,  .the  colours  soon  faded.  1855  LACAN  Pref. 
Nitpce  dc  St.  I'ictor's  R  t'scarc  ht-s  17  His  *heliochroimc 
Investigations.  1892  Daily  AVioj  4  May  5/5  To  reproduce 
them  [the  natural  colours]  to  the  eyes  it  is  sufficient  to 
superpose  the  three  images,  one  with  red  light,  one  with 
green,  and  one  with  blue  violet.  This  is  accomplished  in 
..  a  device  called  a  *heliochromoscope  about  the  size  of  a 
hand  stereoscope.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.%  *Heliochro- 
jni'fvfie,  a  sun-picture  in  the  natural  colors  :  long  desired, 
partially  obtained,  but  always  fugitive — so  far.  1855  tr. 
/•  (it  St.  I'ictor's  Researches  43  *  Heliochromy.  1892 
Daily  Xews  5  May  6/5  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  an  exhibition  ..  of  his  'composite  heliochromy',  the 
me  >f  his  process  of  coloured  photography. 

Heliochryse  (hrlwkrais).  [atl.  L.  helioehry- 
$ost  -on,  a  variant  form  in  Pliny  for  helichrysos^-on 
(see  IlEUCHRYsrM),  app.  taken  by  later  writers 
as  derived  from  Gr.  •ijAioy  sun  +  xpva"*  g°^-]  Poetic 
name  for  some  bright  yellow  flower :  ?  a  sunflower 
or  marigold.  (See  also  HELICHRYSE.) 

1593  ^-  BARNES  Parthenophil  Sonn.  xcvi.  In  Arb.  Garner 
V.  394  To  whom,  for  need,  Parthenophe  did  lend  At 
Nature's  suit,  rich  Heliochrise,  which  shined  In  her  fair 
hair,  11' id.  Madr.  xxiii.  I  hid.  404  In  his  hand,  a  wreath  of 
Heliochrise  He  brought,  to  beautify  those  tresses.  1689'!'. 
I'U-NKI.T  Char.  Gd.  Commander  55  The  Heliochryse.  .His 
i  Leaves  expandeth  out  of  love  To  Phoebus, 

Helio-dsemonic,  -electric,  etc. :  see  HELIO-. 

Heliogram  (hrli^gnem).  [f.  HKLIOGBAPH  4, 
after  telegram.]  A  message  transmitted  by  a  helio- 
gniph  -.see  next,  sense  4). 

1881  Xature  XXIV.  176  The  sight  of  those  who  receive 
.-•liogram  gets. .soon  fatigued.  1897  Lu.  ROBERTS  41 
/'.'<//<(  ll.li.  225  Brigadier-General  Massy  was  informed 
in  n'1'ly  to  his  heliogram,  that  [etc.J. 

Heliograph,  (hrlwgralj,  sb.  [f.  HELIO-  + 
-<;K\rn,  Gr.  -ypa<f>os  writing,  writer.] 

1.  Name  given  to  an  engraving  obtained  by  a  pro- 
cess in  which  a  specially  prepared  plate  is  acted  on 
chemically  by  exposure  to  light.     Also  attrib. 

The  name  was  originally  given  to  the  process  invented  by 
Nk-pru  de  St.  Victor  in  1826. 

1853  R.    HUNT  Man.  Photogr.  i.   12  Niepce  ..  had  also 

succeeded  in  rendering  his  Heliographs,  when  once  formed, 

impervious  to  the  further  effects  of  the  solar  rays.     1875  tr. 

v  t  han.  Light  i.  n  Cupper  plate  impressions  of  this 

kind  have  been  found  amongst  the  papers  left  behind  by 

Niepce,  which  he  called  '  heliographs',  .as  far  back  as  1826. 

•not hod  ..  is  still  in  use  ..  especially  in  the  printing  of 

p.if.n-    muiiey.     1896  Daily   Xt-;,-s   18  Dec.    7/6  Miniature 

paintings  by  Fouquet.. copied  by  the  heliograph  process. 

fb.  A  photograph  (Webster,  1864).   Obs. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  of  the  snn. 
1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agrk.Soc.  IX.  n.  326  This  latter  instru- 
ment includes  a  heliograph  and  iu-l»il-.<^>-aplt,  worked  by 

•:id  the  same  clock-movement.      1865  Reader  9  Sept. 
291/3  The  Kew  heliograph,  in  charge  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue, 

•  es  to  be  worked  by  a  qualified  assistant. 
y.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
lunlight. 

Yur..   V. 
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1851  R.  HL*NT  Photogr.  210  The  number  of  lines  marked 
on  the  paper  ..  will  furnish  a  comparative  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  solar  light,  .and  may  h<;  registered  as  so  many 
degrees  of  the  Heliograph,  the  name  Mr.  Jordan  has  given 
his  instrument. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  signalling  by  means  of  a 
movable  mirror  which  reflects  flashes  of  sunlight 
to  a  distance.  Cf.  HELIOTROPE  4.  Also  attrib. 

1877  ATKINSON  Ganot's  /'/iysi;s  (ed.  8)  §  509  Mances 
Heliograph.  The  reflection  of  light  from  mirrors  has  been 
lately  applied  by  Mance  in  signalling  at  great  distances  by 
means  of  the  sun's  light.  1880  Rfp.  Brit.  Assoc.  461  The 
author  claims  to  have  contrived  a  heliograph,  or  sun-  • 
telegraph,  by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  he  directed  on 
any  given  point  with  greater  ease  than  by  those  at  present 
in  use.  1880  Times  g  Oct.  5/4  On  the  27th  of  August,  about 
9  a.m.,  a  flash  was  seen  in  the  far  distance.  In  a  moment 
our  heliograph  was  on,  and  we  found,  to  our  great  delight, 
it  was  from  General  Roberts.  1897  Daily  News  18  Sept.  5 
They  hope  to  secure  heliograph  connection  with  General 
Blood's  force  shortly. 

Heliograph,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  communicate    by   heliograph  :   see 
prec.  4.     Also  with  ohj.  clause  and  ahsol. 

1880  Standard  m  Apr.  5/5  General  Stewart  heliographed 
an  account  of  the  battle  to  Brigadier  Ross.  M&AtnauntM 
7  Jan.  10/2  There  were  all  the  means  for  heliographing  at 
KortL  1893  R.  KIPLING  J\Iany  Invent.  29  We  used  to 
heliograph  to  them. 

2.  To  photograph  by  heliography. 

1883  R.  HALUANK  Workshop  Reteipts  Ser.  ii.  192  i  When 
the  cloth  tracings  have  to  be  heliographed,  raw  sienna  is 
also  added  to  the  ink. 

Heliographer  (hflip-grafai).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  : 
cf.  photographer.]  One  who  practises  heliography ; 
one  who  makes  or  works  a  heliograph :  see  the 
various  senses  of  these  words, 

'  1875  tr.  VogeFs  Chem.  Light  xix.  281  The  failure  of 
helioyraphers,  lithographers,  and  photographers  who  tried 
to  work  by  combining  the  two  arts. 

Heliographic  .h/liograrnV,  a.  [f.  HELIO-  + 
-GK.mnc.  Cf.  F.  ktliographiquc.~\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  description  of  the  sun. 
Heliographic   latitude    or    longitude :    the    latitude    or 

longitude  of  points  on  the  sun's  surface,  referred  to  the  sun's 
equator  and  to  a  meridian  passing  through  the  node  of  this 
with  the  ecliptic.  iCf.  geographic.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Charts^  Heliographic/; 
Char  is  i  Descriptions  of  the  Sun's  Body,  and  of  itsA/acitlx, 
or  Spots.  187;)  NEWCOMB  &  HOLDEN  Astron.  289  The 
heliographic  latitude  of  the  spot,  or  its  angular  distance 
from  the  solar  equator. 

2.  fa.  Belonging  to  photogrftphy;  photographic. 

1840  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  I.  181  Dr.  Patterson  exhibited    \ 
some  specimens  of  the  Heliographic  Art  (Daguerreotype). 
1855  tr.  Nitpce  de  St.  Victor's  Researches  i.  44  The  helio- 
graphic images  coloured  by  its  light. 

b.  Belonging  to  photographic  engraving  :  sec 
HELIOGRAPH  i,  HELIOGRAPH Y  3. 

1851  R.  HUNT  Photography  ix.  107  Producing  a  better 
effect  than  was  given  by  the  Heliographic  process  in  several 
hours.  1855  LACAN  Pref.  Niepce  de  St.  I  'ictor's  Researches 
21  The  remarkable  works  which  heliographic  engraving  has 
produced.  1858  Photogr.  Notes  III.  260/2  The  heliographic 
image  formed  by  the  sensitive  varnish  acted  on  by  the  light . 
1875  tr.  I'ogel's  Chem.  Light  i.  12  Printed  off  from  helio-  '< 
graphic  plates. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  by  the  signalling  ap- 
paratus called  a  heliograph  (see  HELIOGRAPH  4). 

1880  Standard  8  Apr.  5/3  Hughes's  Brigade  is  in  helio-    J 
graphic  communication  with   Khelat-i-Ghilzai.      1897  Lu. 
KOBKRTS 41  \'r$.  India  II.  liv.  258  The  more  perfect  helio-    , 
graphic  apparatus  which  is  now  available. 

So  Heliogra  phical  a.  —  HELIUUUAPHIC  ;  Helio-    j 
graphically  adv.,  by  means  of  a  HELIOGRAPH 
(sense  4  in  quot.). 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  26  Jan.  120  How  the  relieving  force  first 
came  heiiograplncally  into  communication  with  Candaliar. 

Heliography    fh/~li^grafi).      [f.    HEUO-  + 

1.  The  description  of  the  sun.     (Cf.  geography. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Heliography  t  a  Description  of  the 
Sun.  1798  C.  PAI.MKR  \titte)  A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime 
Science  of  Heliography  satisfactorily  demonstrating  our 
great  orb  of  light,  the  sun,  to  be  absolutely  no  other  than  a 
body  of  Ice!  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMI;EHS  Astron.  vn.vii.7i2 
So  much  useful  work  has  been  done  in  heliography. 

f  2.  The  process  or  art  ot  obtaining  permanent 
images  of  objects  by  the  chemical  action  of  light 
on  prepared  surfaces ;  photography.  Obs. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  113  s.v.  Photogenic  Drawings^ 
Such  apparatus  is  named  after  its  inventor  the  Daguerro- 
type,  and  the  process  itself  either  photogeny,  photography, 
or  heliography  (sun-drawing).  1840  (.title)  Handbook  of 
Heliography. 

3.  Name  of  a  process  of  engraving  in  which  a 
specially  prepared  plate  is  acted  upon  chemically 
by  exposure  to  light. 

1845  AffiensFMtn  22  Feb.  202  The  process  by  which  the<=e 
pictures  were  procured,  called  by  its  discoverer  J/elio- 
graphy.  1875  tr.  \''ogel's  Chew.  Light  i.  10  One  of  the 
tinesi  Applications  of  photography  th:U  of  hfiiography,  or 
the  combination  of  photography  with  copper-plate  printing. 
1880  Daily  A'nvs  2  Dec.  5/2  Heliography,  it  seems,  makes 
no  imjiH^MuM  mi  the  paper  as  types  do. 

4.  The   system   of   signalling  by  means   of  the 
HKIJOUKAPH  (sense  ^X 

1887  Advance  (Chicago'  10  Nov.  718   Heliography  is  a 
sort  of  telegraphic  system   of  communication    <\  nn-in-  <•( 
• -I" sunlight  reflected  iV-m  m; 


HELIOSTAT. 
Heliogravure  (hHitfgrf*"v5tti).    [a.  F.  ktlio- 

giWHrc,  1.  ili'.Mn-  +gravnre  engraving.]  A  pro- 
cess of  engraving  by  means  of  the  action  of  light 
on  a  KDUtized  surface;  an  engraved  plate.  01  an 
engraving,  thus  obtained ;  photogravure.  Also 
attrih. 

1879  FURNIVALL  New  Shafts.  Sac.  Rep.  7  A  heliogravure 
reproduction  by  M.  Dujardin,  of  Virtue's  engraving.  1881 
Ar/ten;tfutn  16  Apr.  521/2  The  medium  of  reproduction  ..  is 
beside^  somewhat  antiquated  in  these  days  of  autotype  and 
heliogravure.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Nov.,  1'hotut)  pe, 
heliogravure,  Woodcuts,  phot.)  and  cbromo  lithography, 
have  been  each  used  according  to  need. 
Helioid  (hrii|0id),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ij\ios  snn  +  -on>.] 
1886  .Sytf.  Soc.  Le.r.t  Helioid,  resembling  the  sun.  Applied 
to  a  body  that  is  round,  and  has  its  circumference  radiated 
with  hair-like  points. 

Heliolater,  -logy,  etc.  :  see  HELIO-. 

Heliolite  (lu-lwtoit).  JMin.  [a.  F.  heliolite 
(1797"),  f.  HFLIO-  +  -LITK.]  Sun-stone,  a  variety 
of  orthoclase  containing  albite  or  oligoclase. 

Heliometer  ;h/1ip-mft3Jl.     [ad.  F. 
(1747  in   Hatz.-Darm.),  f.   HELIO-  +  Gr.   ptrpov 
measure,  -METER.] 

1.  An  astronomical  instrument  originally  devised 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  now  much 
used  in  determining  the  angular  distance  between 
two  stars. 

It  consists  of  a  telescope,  having  the  object-glass  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  can  be  made  to  slide  past  the 
other  and  thus  superpose  the  two  images  produced. 

J753  SHOKT  in  PhiL  Trans.  XLVIII.  165  M.  Bouguer 
had  read,  -in  the  year  1748,  a  memoir,  in  which  he  describe-; 
an  heliometer ;  which  is  an  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
objective  glasses,  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  planets. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  269  An  invention  of  bis  in  1748,  uhuJi 
he  calls  the  heliometcr,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  first  double 
object  glass  micrometer,  and  was  properly  so  called.  1893 
SIK  K.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  334  The  heliometer  of  .six  inches 
aperture  at  the  Yale  Observatory. 

f  2.  Name  given  to  a  complex  form  of  portable 
sun-dial,  used  for  ascertaining  solar  time,  latitude, 
length  of  day,  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  etc.  Obs. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

Heliometric  (hnitfme'trik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C: 
cf.  F.  kttiom4triqu&.~\  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
or  made  by,  the  heliometer ;  relating  to  measure- 
ment of  the  sun.  Also  Heliome'trical  a. ;  hence 
Heliome'trically  adv. 

1881  Athenxum  4  June  753/2  HeHometric  observations  of 
Mars.  1882  Standard  9  Dec.  5  4  At  Harvard  more  than 
eight  hundred  heliometrical  measurements  were  made.  1883 
Science  I.  94  [They]  do  not  maintain  a  steady  contact 
together  when  heliometrically  observed.  1886  C.  A.  YOUNG 
Recent  Adv.  in  Solar  Astron.  in  Pop,  Sci.  Mo.  XXX.  25 
The  publication  of  the  photographic  and  heliometric  results 
is  waited  for  with  much  interest. 

Heliophilous,  -phobia,  etc.:  see  HELIO-. 

Heliopore  (hrlwpoej).  [ad.  mod.L.  lUlioporay 
i.  Gr.  fjAioy  sun  +  iropoy  pore:  see  MADRKFOEK.] 
A  coral  of  the  genus  Heliopora  ;  a  sun  coral. 

HeliOSCOpe(hrlu?sk0«p}.  [a.  F. helioscope  (id 7 1 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  HELIO-  +  -SCOPE.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  observing  the  sun  without  injury  to  the 
eye,  or  a  telescope  fitted  with  such  an  apparatus  ; 
the  intensity  of  the  light  being  reduced  by  smoked 
or  coloured  glass,  by  reflectors,  or  by  other  means. 

1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  441  A  Description  of  Helioscopes 
and  some  other  instruments.  1761  SHORT  Ibid.  LI  I.  178  A 
reflecting  telescope  of  18  inches  focus,  with  a  helioscope 
adapted  to  it.  1869  PHII-SON  tr.  Gutlieinins.  Sun  (1870)  85 
What  are  called  helioscopes,  which  are  merely  composed  of 
two  prisms,  or  two  pieces  of  glass  cut  wedge-shaped,  one 
white  and  transparent  and  the  other  black  or  coloured. 

So  Heliosco  pic  a.t  belonging  to  the  helioscope, 
or  to  observation  of  the  sun  ;  Helio'scopy,  the  use 
of  the  helioscope,  observation  of  the-  sun. 

1869  HERSCHKL  Astron.  iii.  led.  101  75  Helioscopy.  1881 
C.  A.  YOUNG  Sun  65  Other  forms  of  helioscopic  eyepiece. 

II  Heliosis  ^""li^'sis,}.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ^A/wns 
exposure  to  the  sun,  f.  jj\tova9cu  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  also  to  suffer  sunstroke,  f.  T/AIOS  sun.] 

1.  A/ed.  a.    =  INSOLATION,     b.  Sunstroke. 

1854  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex,,  Heliosis,  the  warming  of  the 
body  in  the  sun's  rays;  insolation.  1882  QLAIN  Diet. 
AJt'it.,  Ht'tiosis  . .  is  also  employed  as  a  synonym  for  the 
sunstroke. 

2.  Mot.   (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.t  Ilclwsis^  a  term  applied  to  the  spots 
produced  upon  leaves  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  ofthe 
sun  through  inequalities  of  the  glass  of  conservatories,  or 
through  drops  of  water  resting  upon  them. 

[Heliospherical,  in  recent  Diets.,  app.  an  error 
for  HBLIBPHXBIOAL.J 

Heliostat  hrli^stiet).  Alsoheliostata,  -state. 
[a.  nnKi.1,.  hcliostatat  F.  hfliostat  (1764  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  HUilo- -t>  <rrur&  standing.] 

An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  mirror  turned  by 
clockwork  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  in 
a  fixed  direction.  (Also  applied  to  a  simpler  appa- 
ratus worked  by  hand,  properly  n  forte-luini<  > 

1747  J.  T.  DB8AGUUKR9  tr.  ( irwt'samif  \  .\nf.  Phil.  II.  v. 
ii.  1.7  An  licli<^tat,\  Wl'ereliy  tht:  Sun's  K.i\  ;u  <•  h\M. 
This  Mm  Iii  •  iuo  piinrip.il  1'aiis  .  1  In-  first 

is  a  phiiK--  im  talHi  k  Speculum,  flupporttd   by  a  stand,  the 
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other  i  .ts  the  Speculum.    ^1790  1- 

.,:/<(  to  take  off  the  in 

which  ariie  frvni  the  motion  of  the  earth,  in  making  experi- 
ments on  the  solar  light.  1803  VOL  SG  in  /'////.  Trans.  XCIV. 
16  For  performing  this  experiment  with  very  great  accuracy, 
a  heli  '  Anu'r.  Will. 

St\:  II  g;  A  simple  form  of  the  Helipstat,  or  instrument  for 

i  \  beam  of  light  into  a  darkened  room. 
;e  HeUosta'tic  <*.,  pertaining  to  a  heliostat 
1881  '-pt.  514  Phenomena  developed  by  helio- 

Heliothid  hfli^'Jrid),  sb.  and  a.  Entom.  [f. 
mod.L.  Heliothidx,  f.  generic  name  Heliothis] 

A.  sb.  A  moth  of  the  family  Jlcliothidn.'.  B. 
adj.  Belonging  to  or  having  the  character  of  the 
Heliet 

1884  Science  n  July  44/2  Even  Agrotis  takes  a  distinct 
heliothid  tendency  in  the  tuberculate  front  and  heavily 
armed  fore-tibia  of  the  western  species. 

Heliotrope  (hTli*tW"p).  Forms:  a.  i  elio- 
tropus,  4  elitropium,  -ius,  eliotropia,  6  hely- 
tropium,  heliotropion,  -ius,  6-7  -ium ;  see  also 
HELIOTROPIAN  sb.  /3.  6-  heliotrope.  [Formerly 
in  Lat.  form  heliotropium^  etc.,  a.  Gr.  faioTpumov 
(also  i)A(OT/>o7ros)  a  plant  which  turns  its  flowers  and 
leaves  to  the  sun,  heliotrope ;  also  a  green  stone 
streaked  with  red,  bloodstone,  and  a  kind  of  sun- 
dial ;  f.  ij\ios  sun  +  -Tpowoj  turning,  rpfirfiv  to  turn. 
In  current  form,  a.  F.  heliotrope  (i6thc.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1.  A  name  given  to  plants  of  which  the  flowers 
turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sun ;  in  early  times  ap- 
plied to  the  sunflower,  marigold,  etc. ;  now,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Heliotropittm  (N.O.  Ekretiaccse  or 
Boragina£e«]t  comprising   herbs   or   shrubs  with 
small   clustered   purple   flowers ;    esp.    If.  Fcm- 
vianum,  commonly  cultivated  for  its  fragrance. 

a.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  1 . 254  Decs  wyrt  be  man  eliotropus 
and  o<5rum  naman  si^ilhweorfa  nemneS.  ij98TREvis.\  Ha>'th. 
DC  /*.  A',  xvii.  liv.  1 1495)  635  Elitropium  is  a  drye  herbe  and 
. .  it  beeryth  and  tornyth  the  leyf  abowte  wyth  the  mcuynge  of 
the  sonne.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  vi.  57  Siklyik,  ther  is  ane  eirb 
callit  helytropium,  the  quhilk  the  vulgaris  callis  soucye;  it  hes 
the  leyuis  appin  as  lang  as  the  soune  is  in  our  hemispere,  and 
it  closis  the  leyuis,  cjuhen  the  soune  passis  vndir  our  orizon. 
f  1590  GREENE  l-r.  Bacon  xvi.  58  Apollo's  heliotropion  then 
shall  stoop  And  Venus  hyacinth  shall  vail  her  top.  1603  B. 
JONSON  King's  Coronation  Entertain.  \Vks.  (Rtldg.t  528/2 
Her  chaplet  [was]  of  Heliotropium,  or  turnsole. 

ft.  a  1626  BACON  H'ks.  (1857)  III.  832  Flowers  of  heliotrope. 
1645  G.  DAMII-L  Poems  \Vks.  1878  II.  32  The  Heliotrope 
may  live  with  the  last  Sun.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
21 5  Star-wort,  Heliotrop,  French  Marigold.  1796  H.HLNTEK 
tr.  .SV.'/'/Vrr/j  .^tud.  Xut.  11799)  II-  89  The  French  or 
Peruvian  heliotrope.  1861  WHVTE  MELVILLE  Good  _ft>r 
.Yift/itug  II.  169  The  sweet  heliotrope  exhaled  her  dying 
fragrance  ere  she  sank  to  decay. 

attrib.  1676  MAKVELL  Mr.  Smirke  \bis^  As  the  Helio- 
trope Flower  that  keeps  its  ground,  but  wrests  its  Neck  in 
turning  after  the  warm  Sun. 

b.  fig.  (Also  attrib.) 

1603  B.  JONSON  Scjanus  iv.  v,  Good  Heliotrope  !  Is  this 
-our  honest  man?  Let  him  be  yours  so  still;  he  is  my 
:nave.  1660  Addr.  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  9Q  With  free  expan- 
sions, and  heliotrope  conversions  to  that  Eternal  light. 
1746-7  HKRVEV  Medit.  (1818)  149  Let  us  all  be  heliotropes 
i  if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

c.  Applied,    with    qualifying  words,   to    other 
plants,  as  False  or  Summer  Heliotrope,  Tour- 
nefortia    heliotropioides ;     "Winter    Heliotrope, 
Nardosmia  ^Petasitcs^  or  Tus si/ago*}  fragrans. 

1866  Trt-as,  Bot.  777  S"<irdosi>ti,i,  a  name  under  which 
the  Winter  Heliotrope,  .and  some  allied  Northern  species  of 
TussiZagot  have  been  separated  genetically.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.t  Summer  Heliotrope. 

d.  A  shade  of  purple  like  that  of  the  flowers  of 
the  heliotrope.     Also  attrib. 

i88a  World  21  June  18/1  A  white  cotton  with  violet  sprig 
and  bonnet  of  heliotrope.     1886    Truth  XXI,   It  is  lined 
with   heliotrope   satin.     1887   Daily  Nt~ws   5   July   5/5   A 
costume  of  that  peculiar  mauve  known  as  heliotrope. 
6.  A  scent  imitating  that  of  the  heliotrope. 

1865  Public  Opinion  7  Jan.  20  Many  scents,  however,  are 
imitations— heliotrope,  for  instance,  having  no  relation  to 
that  flower. 

2.  A/in.   A  green  variety  of  quartz,  with  spots  or 
veins  of  red  jasper  ;  also  called  BLOODSTOXE  ;  an- 
ciently credited  with  various  'virtues',  as  that  of 
stanching   blood,   rendering  the  wearer   invisible, 
etc.    (As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  see  quot.  1601.) 

o.     1390   GOWKK  Conf.  III.   112  There  sitten  five  stones 

mo.  -Jaspis  and  elitropius.     1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 

xvi.   xl.  (14951    566  f.liotrofia   is  a  precyous  stone  and  is 

grene  and  spronge  wyth  red  dropes  and  veynes  of  colour  of 

1601   HOLLAND  /'liny  II.  627  The  pretious  stone 

.i opium.. is   a   deepe   green   in   maner  of  a   leeke.. 

garnished   with  veins  of  bloud  :    the   reason  of  the  name 

Heliotropium  is  this,  For  that  if  it  be  throwne  into  a  pale 

t^r,  it  changeth  the  rales  of  the  Sun  by  way  of  reucr- 

beration  into  a  bloudie  colour ..  Magitians.  .say,  that  if  a 

man  carrie  it  about  him.. he  shall  goe  inuisible. 

&.  1587  GOLDING  tr.  SoUnus*  Polyhistor  (1590)  S  ij  b 
(Stanf. ,  The  precious  stone  called  Heliotrope.  1740  tr. 
Barl !  The  Heliotrope  in  his  fine  greci 

stance  hath  Veins  of  the  purest  I'.lood.     1814  GARY  Dante" s 
Inf.  xxiv.  -,i  Nor  hope  had  they  of  t.  re  vice  where  to  hide.  Or 
heliotrope  to  charm  them  out  of  view.     1884  i 
\\'atch  $  (_'/.(/•;//.  21-,  Chrysoprast:,  Heliotrope,  and    I 
are  forms  of  Mlica  either  amorphou^  tr;  ,<aquc. 
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3.  An  ancient  kind  of  stin-dinl. 

1669  GALt  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  vii.  36  Phenicians.  .communi- 
cated the  knowlege  of  the  Heliotrope  taken  from  A 
dial.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .V;///.,  Hctuttvpc,  Htliatnfium, 
among  the  antients,  an  instrument  or  machine,  for  she\\  Ing 
when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  xquinoclial 
line.  1789  WHITE  -iV#w«t-  xliv,  Two  bttUotropeSj  the  one 
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perpendicular  staff  or  finger,  whose  shadow  indicated  on 
lines  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day. 

4.  An  apparatus  with  a  movable  mirror  for  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  the  sun,  used  for  signalling  and 
other  purposes,  csp.  in  geodesic  operations:  cf. 
HKLIOGBAPH  sb.  4. 

1821  Gent!.  Maf.  u.  358  The  inventor  of  the  Heliotrope 
. .  had  full  proof  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it.  1858  -I/.vr.  Marbu  Mag.  V.  145  Of  all  signals,  the 
heliotrope — a  movable  mirror,  placed  so  as  to  be  directed 
by  a  telescope  is  the  must  perfect. 

Meliotroper  (hrlu?trJ"p3a).  [f.  prec.  +  -ER.] 
One  who  manages  a  HELIOTKOPE  (sense  4). 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1883  Times  31  July  10,  I  was  doing 
service  as  a  heliotroper  all  alone  on  the  top  of  Arc  Dome. 
1887).  T.  WALKER  in  hncycl.  Krit.  XXII.  698/2  Heliotropers 
were  also  employed,  .to  flash  instructions  to  the  signallers. 

t  Heliotro'pian,  s/>.  06s.  Also  hell-,  belli-. 

[A  corruption  of  heliotropion,  HELIOTKOPE  ^sense  1), 
frequent  about  1600.]  1.  =  HELIOTROPE  i. 

1590  GHEENE  Nmcr  too  late  (1600^  48  As  the  yron  follows 
the  Adamant  . .  and  the  Helitropian  the  beames  of  the  sun. 
1624  HEVWOOD  Giinaik.  i.  35  The  gods  . .  changed  her  into 
an  Heliotropian,  which  is  called  the  Suns  flower,  which 
still  inclines  to  what  part  soever  he  makes  his  progresse. 
1649  LOVELACE  Poems  147  The  noble  Heliotropian  Now 
turnes  to  her,  and  knowes  no  Sun. 

2.   =  HELIOTROPE  2. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  22  With  Agats,  Heli- 
tropians,  Jasper. 

Heliotro'pian,  «.  rare.  Also  7  erron.  heli-. 
[f.  L.  heliotrofium  HELIOTROPE  +  -AN.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  heliotrope  (i  and  2). 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  (1645)  5  Most  of  her  Plants 
have  the  Heliotropian  quality  of  the  Marigold  and  Tulip, 
who  follow  the  motion  of  the  Sunne.  1670  WALTON  Lives 
I.  55  He  caused,  .figures  thus  drawn  to  be  ingraven  very 
small  in  Helitropian  Stones. 

Heliotropic  vh*~lu>trp'pik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
fjXios  sun  +  -rpoTros  turning  +  -1C  ;  or  ad.  F.  hllio- 
tropi<iueJ\  Bending  or  turning  in  a  particular 
direction  under  the  influence  of  light ;  pertaining 
to  or  marked  by  heliotropism.  Said  of,  or  in  re- 
ference to,  growing  parts  of  plants,  which  may  be 
positively  heliotropic,  i.e.  bend  towards  the  light 
(.the  most  usual  case),  or  negatively  heliotropic 
(APHELIOTHOPIC),  i.e.  bend  away  from  it,  or  DIA- 
HELIOTKOPIC,  q.v. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DVER  Sacks'  Bot.  676  The  fact  of  hello- 
tropic  curvature  towards  the  side  which  receives  the  most 
light.  Il'id.  677  There  are  a  much  smaller  number  which 
bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  become  concave  on  the 
shaded  side.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  them  the 
former  are  termed  fftitivtfy,  the  latter  negatitvljr  hclio- 
tnpic.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movcm.  Fl.  418  Heliotropic 
movements  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  light. 

So  Heliotro-pical  a.  (rare  -  °)  =prec. ;  hence 
Heliotro-pically  adv. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  676  The  observation 
that  leaves,  some  roots,  Fungi  . .  etc. ,  curve  heliotropically, 
indicates  that  their  growth  is  retarded  by  light.  1891 
AtlicnxMit  27  June  832/3  The  action  of  light  and  gravita- 
tion on  the  protoplasm  of  heliotropically  and  geotropically 
curving  cells  and  hyphas. 

Heliotropism  (lulip'tropiz'm).  Bot.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  TJXios  sun  +  -T/JOTTOS  turning :  see  -ISM.  In 
F.  heliotropisme  (1832,  De  Candolle,  Physiol. 
Vegft.  II.  844),  mod.L.  and  Ger.  heliotropismus .] 

The  property,  exhibited  by  growing  parts  of  plants, 
of  bending  or  turning  in  a  particular  manner  under 
the  influence  of  light.  The  most  usual  case  (to 
which  some  restrict  the  term)  is  that  of  bending 
towards  the  light  (positive  heliotropism)  ;  that  of 
ing  away  from  it  is  distinguished  as  negative 
heliotropism  or  APHELIOTROPISM  ;  that  of  taking  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  transverse  helio- 
tropism or  DlAHELIOTROPISM. 

1854  MAYNF.  E.rfos.  Lt-x.,  Ilcliettvpisimts,  term  for  that 
faculty  by  which  certain  plants  LOnstantly  turn  UKM  !l 
to  the  sun  :  heliotropism.  1873  BENNE_TT  &  DYER  Sat/is 
Bot.  677  Both  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  occur  nut 
only  in  organs  containing  chlorophyll,  but  also  in  those  that 
are  colourless.  IHd.  775  The  positive  heliotropism  of  twin- 
ing internodes  is  generally  feeble.  1880  Nature  XXI.  438 
The  Electric  Light  . .  produced  heliolropism  in  plants  ex- 
to  it.  1880  C.  .*t  F.  UAUWIN  Mu--,-m.  I'l.  5  Authors 
speak  of  positive  and  negative  hdiotropism.  %but  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  confine  the  word  heliotropism  to  bending 
towards  the  light. 

HeliO'trOpy.  run .  [f.  HELIO-  -f  Gr.  -Tpoma 
turning.  Cf.  i'.  htliotropie^\  =prec. 

1883  Nat.  Educ.  XXIV.  No.  6.  6  The  author  applies  the 
name  selenotropy  to  these  motions,  as  contrasted  with  helio- 
;  by  the  sun. 

Heiiotype  hrlit>toip).  [f.  HELIO-  +  Gr.  rv-nos 
impression,  piint,  TYPE.]  A  picture  obtained  by 
printing  from  a  film  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
scnsiti/ed  with  bichroiiKiU-  uf  potash  and  exposed 


HELIX. 

to  light  under  a  negative  ;  also,  the  process  by 
which  such  a  picture  is  produced.  Also  atlnb. 

1870  Echo  4  Nov.,  A rt .. presents  its  readers  with  four 
splendid  heiiotype  pictures.  1874  ABNEV  Instr.  rhotogr. 
xlii.  11886)  297  In  the  heiiotype  process  a  film  of  gelatine  U 
prepared  on  a  glass  plate,  from  which  it  is  Gripped  when 
do',  and  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Unit.  303  The 
great  secret  of  producing  a  good  heiiotype  is  to  have  first- 
rate  rollers  at  command.  1883  R.  HALDANE  H'urkstwf 
AY.W//S  Ser.  n.  188/2  The  most  important  of  the  many 
modifications  of  the  collotype  process  is  the  '  heiiotype ' 
invented  by  Ernest  Edwards. 

So  He 'liotyped //>/.  a.,  produced  by  the  heiiotype 
process;  Heliotypic  (-ti'pik)  a.,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  heiiotype  process ;  He'liotypy  (-taipij,  the 
heiiotype  process. 

1883  fuktrto  l-'.xkib.  Catal.  327  Heliotyped  Dr.iv 

Heliozoan  bJlioizJ"'^),  a.  and  si'.  Zool.  [t. 
mod.L.  Helio^oa  sb.  pi.,  f.  Gr.  TJAIOS  sun  +  fyov 
animal.]  A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Ileliozoa  or 
sun-animalcules,  a  group  of  marine  Radiolarians. 
B.  sb.  One  of  the  JIdiozoa. 

Heliozoic,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +-ic.]  =prec.  A. 

1881  CAKI-ENTI-.H  Micros,  xii.  led.  6)  595  So  does  the 
Heliozoic  type  seem  to  culminate  in  the  marine 

Helisphe-ric.ff.  rare~°.  ^  next  (\Vebstei -i  8 :S  . 

Helispherical  fhelisfe-rikil),  a.  [irreg.  f. 
HELIX  f  SPHERICAL.]  Winding  spirally  upon  a 
sphere. 

Jlilisflierica!  line:  the  line  traced  upon  the  terrestrial 
sphere  by  a  ship  sailing  constantly  towards  the  same  point 
of  the  compass  (other  than  the  four  cardinal  points),  which 
winds  spirally  round  the  pole,  continually  approaching  but 
never  reaching  it ;  otherwise  called  the  loxodronric  curve 
or  rhjtiiib'litie. 

a  1646  ].  GREGORY  Pesthum.  (1650)  285  (T.)  They  are  heli- 
spherical  lines,  as  they  call  them.  1659  MOXON  Tutor 
Astron.  I.  11686)  9  The  Rhumbs  are  neither  circles  nor 
^rei:;ht  Lines,  but  Helispherical  or  Spiral  lines.  1796 
HUTTOM  Math.  Diet.,  Helisfheric al  line  is  the  Rhumb  line 
in  Navigation. 

Helium  (hfliwm).  Clitm.  [mod.L.,f.  Gr.  ^Aios 
sun,  with  the  termination  already  used  in  selenium, 
tellurium,  etc.]  One  of  the  chemical  elements,  a 
transparent  gas,  first  actually  obtained  by  Prof. 
Ramsay  in  1895,  its  existence  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere having  been  inferred  by  Lockyer  in  1868 
from  a  certain  line  (D,)  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
solar  prominences.  (Cf.  CORONICM.)  Symbol  He. 

1878  NEWCOMB  Fop.  Astron.  in.  ii.  266  This  hydrogen  is 
always  mixed  with  another  substance,  provisionally  called 
helium.  1884  Longin.  Mag.  Apr.  599  The  orange-yellow 
tint  of  helium.  1895  Daily  Nttvs  28  Mar.  7/7  As  he  _had 
anticipated,  argon  was  given  off  and  not  nitrogen,  but  mixed 
with  it  he  found  what  appeared  to  be  another  gas.  This 
gas  is  no  other  than  the  hypothetical  Helium,  whose  exis- 
tence, has  only  been  inferred  up  to  the  present  from  a  line 
D  3  in  the  solar  spectrum.  1897  LOCKYER  Sitn's  Place  in 
Xitt.  iv,  The  Discovery  of  Helium. 

Helix  ,he-liks,  hrliks).  I'l.  helices  (he-lisfz), 
helixes,  [a.  L.  helix,  a.  Gr.  ?  Aif  anything  of  spiral 
form.] 

1.  Anything  of  a  spiral  or  coiled  form,  whether 
in  one  plane  (like  a  watch-spring),  or  advancing 
around  an  axis  (like  a  corkscrew),  but  more  usually 
applied  to  the  latter  ;  n  coil,  a  spiral,  as  an  electro- 
magnetic coil  of  wire,  the  thread  of  a  screw,  a  ten- 
dril, etc.     In  Gcom.t  the  curve  formed  by  a  straight 
line  traced  on  a  plane  when  the  plane  is  wrapped 
round  a  cylinder ;  more  generally,  a  curve  on  any 
developable  surface  (e.g.  a  cone)  which  becomes  a 
straight  line  when  the  surface  is  unrolled  into  a 
plane ;  distinguished  from  spiral,  which  is  applied 
only  to  plane  curves. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  \.  §  17  The  lives  . .  of 
men  . .  and  the  whole  world,  run  not  upon  a  Helix  that  still 
enlargeth,  but  on  a  Circle.  1664  POWER  E.rp.  ritilos.  i.  8 
[The  butterfly's  tongue]  being  drawn  up  into  an  Helix,  and 
retracted  into  the  mouth.  1792  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  134 
The  helix  . .  is  described  about  a  sphere  or  a  cone.  1816 
Hi  NRY  Eleni.  C/u-i:i.  I.  195  A  copper  wire,  by  being  rolled 
round  a  solid  rod,  was  twisted  into  a  spiral  so  as  to  form 
a  helix.  1837  BREWSTEK  Magnet.  156  An  electro-m.  - 
helix  enclosing  a  bar-magnet.  1854  I.  SCOFEERN  in  Orr's 
Cin.  &;,  Clisni.  195  Take  a  flat  helix  of.,  wire,  t  1860 
FARADAY  Forces  Nai.  189  Three  wheels  of  magnets  and  two 
sets  of  helices.  i88z  VINES  lochs'  Hat.  866  The  ten.' 
form  a  spiral  . .  or  . .  a  helix  narrowing  conically  upwards. 

2.  Arch.,  etc.  A  spiral  ornament,  a  volute;  spec. 
applied   to  the   eight   smaller  volutes  under  the 
abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

1563  SHUTE  Archil.  D  iij  b.Helices,  the  which  . .  haue  but 
halfe  the  height  of  the  other  great  Helices,  or  Volutas. 
1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frcarfs  Archil.  128  At  the  e.vtn 
the  leaves  do  issue  the  Caules,  and  Codds  breakin. 
the  Helices.     1789  P.  SMYTH  tr.  Aldrich's  ArJiit.  (1818)08 
The  greater  one,  under  the  horn  of  the  abacus,  is  called  the 
volute  ;  the  smaller  one,  under  the  flower,  the  helix.     1857 
BIRCH  ,    nBsS    II.   5  The  development  of  the 

helix  or  ornament  of  the  antefixae  is  very  remarkable. 

3.  Anat.  The  curved  fold  or  prominence  which 
forms  the  rim  of  the  external  ear. 

1693  DI.ANCARD  rhys.  Diet.  (ed.  2),  Helix,  the  E- 
brim  of  the  Ear,  so  called  from  its  Winding.  1705 
Trans.  XXV.  197^  The  Prominence  calK-cl  HtKx  • 
the  Lobe  of  the  Kar,  which  it  constitutes.  1873  I  ' 
in  Life  ,\  Lett.  III.  324-5  The  I 
like  the  helix  of  a  human  ear. 
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4.  Zool.  A  genus  of  molluscs  with  spiral  shells, 
of  which  the  common  snail  {Helix  hortensis}  is  a 
typical  example. 

'1820  SCOHESBY  Ace,  Arctic  Reg.  I.  180  Helices,  and  other 
genera  of  M  ollusca.  1830  LVI;LL  Prhic.  Gaol.  I.  384  Ter- 
]•*::•.(  ri:il  sIiL-lls,  chieny  helices.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks 
iv.  Q  \  The  Helices  do  not  live  to  a  venerable  age. 

Helixoid  ^hc'liksoid).   Gcom.     [f.  prec.  (sense 

!         -oil*.]     -    H  KLICOID  sb.  2. 

1876  Catal.  Set.  App.  .9.  Kens.  §  106  The  developable 
hclixokl .  .is  the  surface  swept  out  by  the  right  line  tangents 
of  the  helix. 

Helk,  obs.  form  of  HULK. 

Hell  (hel),  sb.  Forms:  1-7  hel,  i-  hell,  2-6 
helle.  [OE.  h$l(l,  obi.  cases  h$lle,  str.  fern,  =OFris. 
hclky  hilic.  OS.  hellja,  hclla,  MI  Hi. //<?/&,  Du.  hel}, 
OHO.  hella  (MHO.  helle,  mocl.G.  hollc\  ON.  hel, 
jjen.  heljar,  Goth,  halja  :— OTeul.  *halj&  str.  fem., 
lit.  'the  coverer  up  or  hider1,  f.  hel-,  hal-,  hul-  to 
hide,  conceal,  HELE.  In  ON.  also  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions,  *  the 
ogress  Hel,  the  Proserpine  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology '  (Vigfusson).] 

1.  The  abode  of  the  dead ;  the  place  of  departed 
spirits;  the  infernal  regions  or  Mower  world'  re- 
garded as  a  place  of  existence  after  death  ;  the 
grave  ;  HADES,  a.  In  Jewish  and  Christian  use. 

In  the  Bible  of  1611,  translating  Heb.  SlNir  sheol  (31 
times),  which  is  also  rendered  the  grave  (31  times),  the  pit 
(3  times) ;  in  N.  T.  rendering  Gr.  96))?  HADES  (10  times), 
II  as  yeswa  GEHENNA  (12  times);  once  (2  Pet.  ii.  4) 
'cast  downe  to  hel'  represents  Taprapwcras  pa.  pple.,  'put 
in  Tartarus.'  In  the  Revised  Version,  in  O.  T.,  hell  has 
been  retained  in  the  prophetical  books,  with  Sheol  in 
the  niajgin  ;  elsewhere  Sheol  is  substituted  in  the  text, 
with^raz't'  in  the  margin  (exc.  m  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  Ps.lv.  15, 
Ixxxvi.  13,  where  pit  is  retained  in  the  text,  with  SJieol  in 
the  margin) ;  in  N.  T.,  HADES  has  everywhere  been  put  for 
Gr.  ££ijs,  and  hell  reserved  for  ye'ei/i>a. 

f  825  Vesp.  Psalter  Hv.  16  [Iv.  15]  Cyme  deaS  ofer  hie  and 
asti^en  hie  in  helle  lifjende.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35  Ic  fare  to  minum  sunu  to  helle.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xv.  10  pou  sail  noght  leue  my  saule  in  hell.  1382  WYCLIF 
Gen.  xlii.  38  5e  shulen  lede  doun  myn  hoore  neeris  with 
sorwe  to  helle.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Ulen  i.  vii.  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  68  For  before  that  he  styed  up  in  to  the  heuyns  he 
nded  in  to  the  belles.  1529  MORE  Siippl.  Sonfys  Wks. 
320/2  Desccndit  ad  infcrna  :  that  is  to  say  he  discended 
down  beneth  into  the  lowe  places.  In  stede  of  which  low 
places  y«  english  toung  hath  euer  vsed  thys  word  hel.  1535 
:>ALE  Job  xiv.  13  O  that  thou  woldest  kepe  me,  and 
hyde  me  in  the  hell,  vntill  thy  wrath  were  stilled.  —  Acts 
ii.  31  His  soule  was  not  left  in  hell  [1881  R.  V.  Hades]. 
1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  m.  Ad  §  16.  170  Our  Lord 
descended  into  hell.,  that  is  into  the  state  of  separation  and 
common  receptacle  of  spirits,  a  1748  WATTS  Improv.  Mind 
n.  v.  S  2,  I  will  explain  the  word  hell  to  signify  the  state  of 
the  dead,  or  the  separate  state  of  souls,  .and.  .that  the  soul 
of  Christ  existed  three  days  in  the  state  of  separation  from 
his  body,  or  was  in  the  invisible  world,  a  1848  R.  W. 
HAMILTON  Rwv.  fy  Pnnishm.  iii.  118531  JI3  The  real  con- 
ception of  hell,  is  that  which  is  unseen,  the  invisible  state. 
b.  In  Greek  and  Latin  mythology. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  \.  441  Cybile  And  Eneas  . .  To 


helle  went  for  to  see  His  ffader  Anchyses.  a  1529  SKELTON 
/'.  Sparowe  1337  By  the  feryman  of  hell,  Caron  with  his 
bcei-d  hore.  1708  POPE  Ode  St.  Cecilia  83  He  sung,  and 


hell  consented  To  hear  the  Poet's  prayer,     a  1822  SHELLEY 
Orpheus  67  Returning  from  drear  Hell. 
c.  In  Scandinavian  mythology. 
1770  PERCY  tr.  Mallet*  $  North.  Ant  fa.  II.  151  The  Gods 
..dispatched  messengers  throughout  the  world  begging  of 
every  thing  to  weep,  in  order  to  deliver  Balder  from  Hell. 
1865  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  II.  xxv.   287  To  Northern 
nations  Hell  was  a  cold  place,  a  dreary  region  of  snow  and 
frost. 

2.  The  infernal  regions  regarded  as  a  place  of 
torment ;    the   abode   of   devils   and    condemned 
spirits ;  the  place  or  state  of  punishment  of  the 
wicked  after  death. 

In  N.  T.  rendering  yeevva.  GEHENNA  :  see  note  to  i. 

c  888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xv,  Swa  byrnende  swa  beet  fyr 
on  (ia;re  helle,  seo  is  on  bam  munte  3e  /Etne  hatte.  c  1020 
Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  36  Na  mid  ege  helle  ac  mid 
^  lufan.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  From  hwonne  |»e 
engle^  a -dun  fellen  in  to  J?e  bosternesse  hellen.  a  1225 
Ancy,  A'.  150  penne  nis  hit  to  nout  so  god  ase  to  ^e  fure  of 
helle.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  1724)  506  Thou;tes  he  adde  inowe, 
Leste  the  deuelen  of  helle  al  quic  to  helle  him  drowe.  #1300 
Cursor  M.  478  Lucifer. .  j>at  formast  fell,  thpru  his  ouergart 
in  to  hell.  £1400  MAUNDKV.  iRoxb.)  via.  29  pe  entreez 
and  be  gates  of  hell.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  590 
As  ferce  and  as  cruell  As  the  fynd  of  hell.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  230  Within  the  Gates  of  Hell  sate  Sin  and  Death. 
1731  POPE  Ep.  Burlington  148  Who  never  mentions  Hell  to 
cars  polite.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v,  Leagues,  though 
!,  first  made  In  Hell.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN 
Mystics  (1860,1  II.  16  Not  fully  God's  U  he  who  cannot  live, 
Even  in  hell,  and  find  in  hell  no  hull. 

3.  a.  Represented  as  a  living  being  :  chiefly  as  a 
poetical  personification. 

c  1000  yicodeinns  xxvi,  Seo  hell  J>a  swibe  grymme  and 
swyfle  e^eslice  andswarode.  a  1300  Cursor  /!/.  18025  Helle 
3*if  to  satan  vnswere.  1382  Wyu.ir-  Isa.  v.  14  Therfore 
helle  spredde  abrod  his  soule,  and  openede  his  [i6t/t  c.  vers. 
her]  mouth  with  oute  any  terme. 

b.  The  powers  or  inhabitants  of  hell ;  the  wicked 
spirits  ;  also,  the  kingdom  or  power  of  hell. 

1297  R-  GLOUC.  (1724)  322  Heuene  &  helle  &  ech  byng 
mot  nede  hys  heste  do.  1559  Alirr.  Mug.,  Clifford  v.,  Hel 
haleth  tirauntes  downe  to  death  amaync.  1593  SHAKS. 
a  Htn.  VI,  iv.  viii,  63  In  despight  of  the  diuels  and  hell, 


haue  through  the  verie  middest  of  you.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
vi.  867  Hell  heard  th'  unsufferable  nuise,  Hell  saw  Heav'n 
ruining  from  Hcav'n  and  would  have  fled  Affrighted.  1845 
S.  AUSTIN  Raitke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  193  He  had  fought 
against  Satan  and  hell. 

C.  A  hellful,  an  infernal  company,  a  devilish 
uaembly. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iii.  227  Some  tormenting  Dreame 
Affrights  thee  witha  Hell  of  ougly  Deuills.  1598  SYLVKSIIIK 
irtas  II.  i.  II.  Imposture  71  "i'is  that  old  Python  which 
..doth  fire  A  hell  of  Furies  in  his  fell  desire.  1652  Bp.  HALL 
My st.  God  I.  §13  There  is  now  a  hell  of  the  spirits  of  error 
broken  loose  into  the  world. 

4.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  hell ;  a.  A 
place  or  state  of  wickedness,  suffering,  or  misery. 
(In  quot.  1586  applied  to  a  person.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.  166  The  helle  Which 
suffereth  faire  Anelyda.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ. 
1034,  1  am  right  siker  it  bathe  hen  an  helle,  You  for  to 
herken  me  thus  jangle  and  clappe.  1555  J.  PHILPOT  in 
Foxe  A.  tj-  l\l.  (1631)  III.  XI.  541/2  Afterward  [he]  felt  such 
a  hell  in  his  conscience,  that  hee  could  scarce  refraine  from 
destroying  himselfe.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  I.  (1625) 
42  He  was  called  the  hell  of  the  world,  the  plague  of  the 
common-weale.  1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Compt.  288  What 
a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies  In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular 
tear  !  c  1600  —  Sewn,  cxx,  You've  pass'd  a  hell  of  time. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  IV.  78  In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatning  to  devour  me  opens  wide,  To  which  the 
Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heav'n.  1719  YOUNG  Busiris  l.  i, 
I  fear  no  farther  hell  than  that  I  feel.  1833  CHALMEKS 
Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  ii.  133  They  kindle  a  hell  in  the  heart 
of  the  unhappy  owner.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii. 
(1871)  I.  207  The  prisons  were  hells  on  earth.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Hell-afloat,  a  vessel  with  a  bad  name 
for  tyranny. 

b.  A  place  of  turmoil  and  wild  discord. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixix,  The  hell  of  waters  !  where 
they  howl  and  hiss,  And  boil  in  endless  torture, 
t  c.  A  yawning  depth,  an  abyss.  Obs 

6  1620  Z.  BOYD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  148  The  tossed  ship 
from  Hells  goes  to  the  skye. 

d.  A  hell  of  a  — ,  an  infernal  —  :  cf.  a  devil  of 
a  —  (DEVIL  14). 

1810  Morn.  Post  26  Tune  in  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (iSii)  XIV. 
278  They  all  knew  what  a  hell  of  a  row  had  been  kicked  up. 

f5.  A  part  of  a  building,  etc.,  which  for  its 
darkness  or  discomfort,  or  for  a  similar  reason,  was 
compared  to  hell ;  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  old  law 
courts  at  Westminster,  app.  used  at  one  time  as 
a  record  office ;  also,  a  place  of  confinement  for 
debtors  ;  hence,  a  sponging-house.  Obs. 

1322-3  Ely  Sacrist's  Roll'm  Stewart  Ely(  1868)  275  Camera 
in  tnfirmaria  qua:  vocatur  Helle.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  ill. 
iii.  (1860)3  Men  °f  tne  lawe  . .  that  longe  to  the  courtes  of 
the  chaunserye,  kynges  benche,  comyn-place,  cheker,  res- 
sayt,  and  helle,  and  the  bagge  berars  of  the  same.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  ii.  40  One  that  before  the  ludgment 
carries  poore  soules  to  hel.  1598  FLOKIO,  Sccreta,  ..also 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Venice  where  all  their  secret  records 
and  ancient  euidences  be  kept,  as  hell  is  in  Westminster  hall. 
1628  R.  S.  Counter-Rat  xxi,  Aske  anyhow  such  newes  I  tell, 
Of  Wood-streets  hole,  or  Poultries  Hell,  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  II.  (1662)  236  There  is  no  redemption  from  Hell. 
There  is  a  place  partly  under,  partly  by  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  commonly  called  Hell,  .formerly  this  place  was 
appointed  a  prison  for  the  King's  debtors,  who  never  were 
freed  thence,  untill  they  had  paid  their  uttermost  due 
demanded  of  them. 

6.  The  name  for  the  'den  '  to  which  captives  are 
carried  in  the  games  Barley-break  and  Prisoner's 
Base. 

1557,  1608  [see  BARLEY-BREAK].  1580  SIDNEY  A  readia  i. 
(1627)  87  The  two  that  in  mid  place,  Hell  called,  were,  Must 
striue  with  waiting  foot,  and  watching  eye  To  catch  of 
them,  and  them  to  Hell  to  beare,  That  they,  as  well  as 
they,  Hell  may  supplye.  a  1641  SUCKLING  (R.),  Love, 
Reason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak  Three  mates  to  play  at 
barley-break  . .  Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell  That  Love 
and  Folly  were  in  hell.  1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  466/2  s.  v. 
Barley-Break,  When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  was  said  to  oe  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

7.  A  place  under  a  tailor's  shop-board,  in  which 
shreds  or  pieces  of  cloth,  cut  off  in  the  process  of 
cutting  out  clothes,  are  thrown,  and  looked  upon 
as  perquisites.     (So  Ger.  hiille :  see  Grimm.)    Also 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  where  refuse  type  is 
thrown  by  printers. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  (1871)  30  He  can  cast  large 
shreds  of  such  rich  stuff  into  hell,  under  his  shopboard. 
1606  DAY  He  oj  Guts  I.  iii.  (1881)  15  Like  a  Taylers  hell ; 
it  eates  up  part  of  euery  mans  due.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub 
iii.  (1700)  57  The  Taylor's  Hell  is  the  Type  of  a  Critic's 
Common-place-book.  1805  Spirit  rub.  Jrnh.  (1806)  IX. 
245  note,  Hell,  a  place  so  termed  by  the  knights  of  the 
needle,  wherein  they  stow  their  cabbage. 

8.  A  gaming-house;  a  gambling-booth.      (  =  F. 
infer,  Mercier  Tableau  de  Paris  1783,  cxcviii.) 

1794  Sporting  Mag.  III.  130  A  noted  gambling-house  in 

I  lame-street,  Dublin  .  .  known  by  the  name  of  //(•//.      1812 

SIR  R.  WILSON  Diary   I.    jo  Then  to  the   conversaxione, 

which  is  no  other  than  a  great  gambling  hall,  or  hell  in 

ical  terms.     1823  BYRON  Juan  M.  x.iix,  Don  Juanv 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels,  bt.  James  s 

Palace  and  St.  James's  '  Hells '  !     1870  STEINMETZ  Gaming 

I.  v.  102.     1882  STEVENSON  Now  Arab.  Nts.  I.  107 

The  proprietor  of  a  hell. 

8.  In  imprecations,  wishes  of  evil,  and  expressions 
of  impatience  or  irritation  :  used  similarly  to  devil 
(I)BViL  14-20).  See  also  4d. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  ill.  ii.  21  Let  Fortune  goe  to  hell 
for  it.  not  I.  1678  DRYUEN  All  /or  Lcr.'C  n.  i,  Hell,  death  ! 


this  eunuch  pandar  ruins  you,  You  will  not  see  her?  1691 
—  A'.  Arthur  11.  ii,  By  hell,  she  sings  them  back,  in  my 
despite.  1816  '  Quiz  '  (.rm.  142  Gentlemen,  you 

may  go  to  H — 11.  1836  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Mittft  I.  xiii.  71'  S'  >, 
•  to  hell  all  of  you.  1836  UAKRYAl  XulffL 
l~.asy  xviii,  What  the  hell  are  you  making  such  a  howling 
about?  1843  J.  WILSON  £ss.,  StrcaHis  (1856)  39  Not,  at 
least,  for  mine— no — hell  and  furies  !  riot  for  mine  ! 
10.  I  In. ises  and  Proverbs.  i,C'f.  DEVIL.) 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Wtapotis  Proeme  -iij  b,  They 
verihc  the  olde  Proverb,  which  is,  That  such  as  were  never 
but  in  Hell, doo  thinkethat  there  is  no  other  Heaven.  1600 
S.  NICHOLSON  Acolastus  (1876)  38  Before  my  hell  of  foule 
mishap  breake  loose.  1617  MORYSON  /////.  in.  53  England,  .is 
said  to  be  the  Hell  of  Horses,  the  Purgatory  of  Servants,  and 
the  Paradise  of  Weoinen.  1632  HAUSTED  Ki-;it[ I-ru-nds  v  x, 
Fye,  fye,  Hell  is  broke  loose  upon  me.  a  1633  G.  HERBERT 
Jut.  J'rtttf.  (Chandos)  363  Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings  and 
wishings.  1640  H.  MILL  Nig/it's  Search  i.  8  He  sets  out 
sin  (most  livelyl  black  as  hell.  1678  DKYDEN  fEiJifus  n.  l, 
Since  hell's  broke  loose,  why  should  not  you  be  mad  ?  1775 
JOHN-SON  in  Boswell  (1887)  II.  360  Sir,  Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.  1780  COWPER  Pmgr.  Err.  601  He  that 
will  be  cheated  to  the  last,  Delusions  strong  as  Hell  shall 
bind  him  fast.  1784  —  Task  \.  862  Fables  false  as  hell. . 
lure  down  to  death  The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of 
men.  1811  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  Vlll.  235  Unless 
the  design  has  been  altered . .  we  shall  have  the  Emperor  in 
Spain  and  hell  to  pay  before  much  time  elapses.  1821 
BYRON  Vis.  Jttdgne.  Iviii,  Their,  .cries. .realised  the  phrase 
of  '  hell  broke  loose '.  1832-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks. 


tommy  already  with  the  lot  of  them.  1892  R.  KIPLING 
Barrack-r.  Ballads,  Shilliti  a  day  ii,  When  we  rode  Hell- 
for-leather  Both  squadrons  together.  1855  THACKERAY  New- 
antics  I.  xxix,  I  tried  every  place.. and  played  like  hell. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  hell- 
babe,  -bond,  -boutid,  -cauldron,  -deed,  -fiend,  -flame, 
-pain,  -pot,  -powers,  -shout,  -spell,  -torment,  -worm. 

In  OE.  and  early  ME.  combinations,  such  as  helle  beaht, 
he  lie  lico/al,  helle  fyr,  helle  is  the  genitive,  'of  hell '.  OE. 
had  a  few  real  compounds,  as  hellcrxjt,  helldcoful,  hclLior. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  1, '  Open  the  door  of  some  place 
where  I  can  lock  this  screeching  *Hell-babe.'  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ll.  644  *Hell  bounds  high  reaching  to  the  horrid 
Roof.  1740  E.  BAYNARD  Health  led.  6)  46  Some  little 
•Hell-Cub.  1546  Supplic.  Poore  Comm.  (E.  E.  T.S.I  90 
Thys  more  then  "hell  darkenesse.  1652  HKNLOWES  Theoph. 
X.  Ixxviii.  189  Thou.. with  *hell-deeds  souls  to  hell  dost 
sink.  1678  W.  DILLINGHAM  Serin.  Fttner.  Lady  Alston  25 
So  fall  down  like  a  Log  into  'Hell-flames.  1601  SHAKS. 
AHs  /FtV/n.  iii.  245,  I  would  it  were  *hell  paines  for  thy 
sake,  a  1711  KEN  Preparatives  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  47 
*Hell-Pow'rs  the  Voice  shall  quiv'ring  hear.  1834  L. 
RITCHIE  IVand.  by  Seine  206  There  was  also  the  *hell- 
sauce,  composed  of  pepper.  1813  PLUNKETT  in  Ho.  Coin. 
25  Feb.,  Assailed  by  the  'Hell-shout  of  No  Popery  .  1603 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  in.  iii.  m.  Law  752  Think'st  ..with 
thy  'Hel-spels  thus  To  crosse  our  Counsels.  «  1603  A.  W. 
in  Farr  .y.  P.  Eliz.  (1845'  II.  452  Me.. He.  .Brought  from 
"hell-torments  to  the  ioyes  of  heauen. 

b.  Objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  hell-confound- 
ing, -deserving,  -raking  adjs.  ;  hell-keeper,  -raker. 

1648  Jos.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  20  (T.)  His  Lord's  almighty 
name.. Of  "hell-confounding  majestic  made  up.  1758  S. 
HAYWARO  Scrm.  21  To  rescue  *hell-deserving  sinners.  1859 
Art  Taming  Horses  ix.  151  The  '  pals  '  of  fighting  men  and 
•hell-keepers.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xli,  A'  thae  "hell-rakers 
o'  dragoons  wad  be  at  his  whistle  in  a  moment-  1606  SYL- 
VESTER  I'u  Bar/as  n.  iv.  i.  Trophies  674  Whose  "Hell- 
raking,  Nature-shaking  Spell. 

c.  Instrumental   and   locative,   as   hell-assisted, 
-begotten,  -brewed,  -engendered,  -enkindled,  -girt, 
•governed,  -hatched,  -haunted,  -hired,  -instructed, 
-kindled,  -sprung,  -spun,  -taught,  etc.,  adjs. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymnothco  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  378  The 
Brute  ..  His  "Hell-assisted  Inchantation  slights.  1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  xi.  94  A  •hell-begotten  brat. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  697  And  reck'n'st  thou  thyself  with 
Spirits  of  Heav'n,  "Hell-doom'd.  1381  SIDNEY  Astr.  ft 
Stella  xlviii,  Let  not  mine  eyes  be  *hel-driv'n  from  th.it 
light.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  ii.  67  This  good  Kings 
blood,  Which  his  *HelI-gouern'd  arme  hath  butchered.  1600 
ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  3  For  ther's  no  habile  of 
•hcll-hatched  sinne,  That  we  delight  not  to  be  clothed  in. 
1691  URYDKN  K.  Arthur  iv.  i,  Bound  to  the  fate  of  this 
"hell-haunted  grove.  1647  TRAPP  Marroiu  Cd.  Auth.  in 
Comm.  Ep.  610  Hell  was  long  since  said  by  one  to  be  paved 
with  ihe  shaven  crowns  of  those  •hell-sprung  locusts.  1797 
College  33  Foul  myst'ry  drew  Around  her  •hell-spun  web. 

d.  Similative,   'like  or  as  hell',  as  hell-black, 


»'  vy.    »>^./j   -i "  £">"»-  **«i  -•••        •—  * —      — "-      ..     i  c  T    j 

SYLVESTER     Triumph    Faith    Dec!.,    *Hell-deepe.founded 
.Monuments.     1631  MASSINGER  Maid  of  lion.   iv.    r 
horrid  oalhs,  And  hell-deep  imprecations.  1733  E.  LKSKINE 
S,'i-ui.  \Vk*.   1871  II.  178  We  are  become  "hell-hued,  black 
like  ihe  Ethiopian.     1563  B.  GOOGE  Eg  From 

whence  these  'Hellike  torments  spryng.  1613  J-  PHILLIPS 
ll'ay  to  llcaaat  39  That  fearefull  and  hell-like  torment  in 
Purgatory- 

12.  Special  combs.:  hell-box,  a  term  for  a  box  lot 
holding  damaged  or  broken  type  ;  hell-broth,  a 
decoction  of  infernal  character  or  prepared  for  an 
infernal  purpose ;  f  hell-cart,  an  early  nick-name 
for  a  hackney  carriage :  see  quots. ;  hell-devil, 
Satan ;  also  '  the  hellgrammite-rly  '  (Kunk) ;  hell- 
driver  U.S.,  a  grebe;  hell-dog  =  HELL-HOUND  ; 
hell-door,  the  gate  or  entrance  of  hell ;  a  place 
that  may  lead  to  hell ;  hell-driver,  (a)  slang, 
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HELL. 

a  coachman  Diet.  Can/.  Crew,  a  1700 
('.."*'..  the  hellgrammru- :  hell-god,  a  god  of  the 
infernal  regions,  an  infernal  deity  (so  hell-god- 
dess) ;  hell-hag,  a  diabolical  or  vile  v> 
a  hell-cat ;  t  hell-hated  a.,  hated  or  abhorred 
as  hell  ;  hell-hole,  -house,  the  hole  or  man- 
sion of  hell,  an  infernal  hole  or  house  ;  hell-kite, 
a  kite  of  hell,  a  person  of  hellish  cruelty,  hell- 
matter,  the  broken  or  battered  type  in  the  'hell- 
;  t  hell-moth,  a  term  applied  to  a  pro- 
stitute ;  hell-mouth,  the  mouth  or  jaws  of  hell  ; 
hell-pit,  the  pit  or  abyss  of  hell,  the  bottomless 
pit  ;  hell-receptacle  •  hell-box ;  hell-wain,  a 
phantom  wagon  seen  in  the  sky  at  night  ^Halli- 
well  ;  t  hell-ware,  the  inhabitants  of  hell. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  19  For  a  Charme  of  powrefull 
trouble,  Like  a  "Hell-broth,  boyle  and  bubble.  1861 
i.  ll'ks.  (1890*  V.  86  The  caldron  where  the  hell-broth 
of  anarchy  was  brewing.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  ^Waler  P.I  A 
T'lie/e  52  Wks.  n.  121/1  Then  upstart  'Helcart-Coaches 
were  to  seeke,  A  man  could  scarce  see  twenty  in  a  weeke. 
1634  Wit  Hals'  Diet.  417/1  Rhcite  inerHonx,  coaches  that 
bee  hyred  for  money.  Herein  doe  the  Women  that  bee 
called  Meiit'rif,  such  Hyrelm.,-s..ride.  .and  therefore  they 
cal  them  Helcarts,  such  Coaches  that  be  so  employed.  1654 
OAVIOX  riens.  Xotcs  II.  i.  36  The  Ladies  in  ihe  Hell  Carts 
screem'd  out  for  their  Hector.  1839-40  W.  IKVING  ll'i'l- 
fcr:*$  R.  1855)  179  He  could  live  underwater  like  that 
}^  sp'xies  of  wild-duck,  commonly  called  the  *  hell- 
diver.  ,i  1225  Aner.  R.  290  Sweng  hem  a^ean  . .  bei:e 
'helle  dogge.  ct  1618  SVLVKSTLR  Pamhea  Invoc.  iii.  in 
Wk>.  iS&  II.  T(;  j  Make  these  pure  Hell-Dogs  in  their 
Dens  to  cou<:h.  1814  SOUTHKY  Roderick  in.  Poet.  Wks. 
1838  IX.  31  This  hell-dog  tum'd  aside  Toward  his  home. 
a  1000  Gtithlac  559  \nExeterBk.,  Wuldres  cempan  halig 
hustil-bearn  ;ut 'hel-dore.  11200  Moral  Ode  182  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Hont.  225  BrecS  nafre  eft  crist  helle  dure.  i68iOr\v.\Y 
Soldier's  Fort.  iv.  i,  Ay.  that's  Hell-door,  and  my  Damna- 
tion's in  the  Inside.  <-888  K.  <£LFBKU  Koctli.  xxxv.  §  6Dn 
bohle  he  [Orfells]  p^t  he  wolde  ^esecan  "helle  godu.  ft  1618 
SYLVESTER  Mniden's  Blush  52  Much  to  know  is  given  Unto 
that  Hell-God,  by  the  God  of  Heaven.  1655  Kp.  J. 
RICHARDSON  On  O.  T.  281  (T.i  A  corroding  disease  it  [envy] 
i>  ;  an  *hel-hag  that  feeds  upon  its  marrow,  bones  and 
strongest  parts.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  265 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag.  1605  SHAKS.  Lfar  v.  iii.  147 
i'.acke  do  I  tosse  these  Treasons  to  thy  head,  With  the 
'hell  hated  Lye  ore-uhelme  thy  heart.  13..  E.E.Alli!.t\ 
B.  223  Hurled  in-to  'helle-hole.  1882  M.  ARNOLD  Irish 
Ess.  71  Our  '  Hell-holes',  as  Cobbett  calls  our  manufactur- 
ing towns.  1896  Tablet  28  Mar.  400  Vice  and  cruelty.. 
made  of  old  Goa  the  hell-hole  of  India,  a  jooo  Gitt/ilac 
677  in  Exeter  Bk.,  In  'helle  hus.  1659  D.  PELL  Inifr.  Sen 
491  In  ships  which  are  meer  Hell-houses  of  swearing  and 
prophaneness.  1605  SHAKS.  Mae'<.  iv.  iii.  217  All  mypretty 
ones?.. Oh  'Hell-Kite  !  All?  What,  All  my  pretty  Chick- 
ens? 1849  JAMKS  ll'oodman  viii,  There  is  no  knowing 
what  such  hell  kites  may  do.  18..  MARK  TWAIN  Printer 
in  -V  Y.  Sun  Farmer  Anter.},  I  put  the  good  type  in  his 
case  and  the  broken  ones  among  the  'hell-matter.  1602 
ROWLANDS  Greene's  Ghost  4  Is  there  not  one  appointed  for 
the  apprehending  of  such  'hell-moths  [harlots  and  curti- 
zans],  that  eat  a  man  out  of  bodie  and  soule?  a  1175  Cot/, 
lloin.  239  Wat  sceol  se  wrecce  don  be.  .  ise^S  ..  under  him 
'helle  mu3  open.  1546  COVERDALE  Lonfi  Suffer  Wks. 
1:44  J-  453  But  after  this  detestable  opinion  was  invented, 
this  unhappy  custom  proceedeth  out  of  it,  as  out  of  an  hell- 
mouth  i6»3  MIDDLETON  More  Dissemblers  iv.  ii,  Hell- 
mouth  be  with  thee  !  c  1200  ORMIN  10215  F°rr  'belle  pitt 
niss  nzfre  full.  1553  T.  WILSON  R/iet.  (1580)  170  Pro- 
curyng  his  passe  porte  to  poste  it  to  hell  pitt,  there  to  be 
punished.  1876  J.  GOULD  Letter-press  Printer  1 56  "l/cll 
receptacle,  the  receptacle  for  broken  or  battered  letters  ;  the 
old  metal  box  ;  Ihe  shoe.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  ll'itr/icr.  vii. 
xv.  i886>i22  They  have  so  fraied  us  with  bull  beggers  .. 
the  man  in  theoke,  the  'hell  waine,  the  fier  drake,  .and  such 
other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes.  c  1000 
yELFRic  floin.  II.  362  Eallc  gesceafta,  heofonwara,  eorft- 
wara,  'helwara,  onbu^aS  . .  Sam  Hidendum  Criste.  c  1200 
Trin.  Call.  Hum.  53  Biforen  alle  heueneware  and  herSeware, 
and  ec  helleware. 

Hell,  v.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [A  by-form  of  ME. 
licl,l,  HIELU  v. :  cf.  HEEL  from  hield;  prob.  im- 
mediately a.  ON.  hella,  Sw.  halle,  Da.  halde,  to 
pour,  cognate  with  HIELD  v.]  To  pour,  trans. 
and  ;;//;'. 

«i34o  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.   3  pai  drope  swetnes  in 


mannys  saule  and  hellis  delite  in  baire  thoghtis. 

water  .i.  am  belt.  I  Hit.  Ixviii.  29  Hell  on  bairn  bi 
wreth.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3813  As  all  be  watir  of  pe 
werd  ware  in  baire  wambs  helhd.  1483  Caili.  Ansl.  182/1 
To  Helle  in,  jtifun,  ttrc.  .To  Helle  oute,  funderc,  cpnmlere. 
1821  Harvest  17  in  Rorrmudale  Let.  g  Gash  the  sickle  went 
into  me  hand  :  Down  hell'd  the  bluid.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
Helle,  to  pour  out.  [So  in  Northumberland,  Lonsdale, 
Swaledale  Glossaries.] 


Ibid,  xx  i. 
on  j>ain 


.t'.2  nonce-wd.     [f.  HELLJ/;.]     trans.  To 
place  in  or  as  in  hell,  to  cause  to  have  their  hell. 

a  1650  T.  AI.AMS  Prcn.t.  m-s.  .1861)  I.  231  (D.)  The  dead 
in  sin  are  hell'd  here  by  the  tormenting  anguish  of  an  unap- 
peasable conscience, 

Hell,  v.':-  [a.  Ger.  hellen  in  same  sense  (see 
Grimm),  f.  hell  clear.]  trans.  To  add  lustre  to, 
to  burnish  gold  or  silver). 

'799  G-  SMITH  Lai-oratory  \.  99  To  Hell  Gold,  or  Gilt 
Work.  1  ake  two  ounces  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  sulphur 
..and  it  will  give  it  a  fine  lustre.  I  bill  .  91  Unwrought 
gold  and  silver  .  .  undergo  several  operations,  and  are 
heightened  by  gilding  wax,  colouring  and  helling. 

Hell,  obs.  form  of  HKLE  v.-,  to  conceal,  cover. 
He  '11    hfl),  colluq.  contraction  of  he  will. 
Hella'diail,  a.  and  sb.    rare.     [f.  Gr.  'EAAaS-, 
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stem  of  'EAXds   Hellas,  Greece  +  -IAN.]      a.  adj. 
=  HKM.KNIO.     b.  sb.  A  Hellene  or  Greek. 

1811  in  r.ncycl.  I.ontlin. 

Helladic  helse  dik  ,  a.  [ad.  Gr.  'EA.Aa5i«-os 
of  or  from  Greece  :  see  -it1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hellas  or  Greece  ;  Gr'/cian.  as  o]>posed  to  Asiatic. 

1801  FUSELI  in  Led.  Faint,  ii.  (18481  387  The  Helladic 
and  the  Ionian  schools.  1850  Lrncn  Miilii-r's  .(»/,.  .  I  rt 
§  139.  H5Zeuxis,  I'arrha^ius  and  their  followers,  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Asiatic  school,  were  opposed  to  the 
Grecian  i  Helladic  i  school. 

Hellarne,  obs.  form  of  KJ.DER  sb.1 
Hellbender  (he-lbemdai).    U.S.     [f.  HELL  .si. 
+  BEXUEK,  one  who  or  that  which  bends.] 

1.  The  menopome  or  American  salamander,  an 
ugly  and  repulsive  amphibian,  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length,  of  which  two  species  (Alenopotiia  allegha- 
niensis,  A/,  liorriiia)  are  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys. 

1812  11.  S.  HAKION  {title)  Memoir  concerning  an  Animal 
of  the  Class  Reptilia  or  Amphibia,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Alligator   and   Hellbender.     1863  WOOD  lllitstr. 
.\'df.  Hist.  III.  185  A  large  array  of  names,  among  which 
are  Tweeg,   Hellbender,   Mud   Devil,  and  Ground  Puppy. 
1893  LEI.AND  Mem.  II.  179  That  extraordinary  fish  lizard., 
known  as  the  hell-bender  from  its  extreme  ugliness. 

2.  A  protracttd  and  reckless  debauch  or  drunken 
frolic.  1889  FAKMKK  Americanisms. 

Hell-born,  n.  Born  of  or  in  hell ;  of  infernal 
origin . 

'593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1519  That  jealousy  itself  could  not  ini>- 
trust.  .Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saintlike  forms.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  687  Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by 
proof,  Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Heav'n. 
1752  YOCNG  Brotlurs  iv,  i,  Hell-born  impostor !  1851 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  I V.  ix.  7  The  hell-born  spirit  of  revenge. 

He'll-bred,  a.     Bred  or  engendered  in  hell. 

1590  SPENSER  /-".  Q.  i.  xi.  40  What  outrage  and  what  cries 
..The  hell-bred  beast  [the  dragon]  threw  forth  unto  the 
skies.  1640  BROMK  Sfaragits  Gard.  n.  v.  Wks.  1873  III. 
149  Oh  thou  hel-bred  Rascal!  thou.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns 
}''e$tiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  300  His  very  Temper  seem'd  on 
fire  With  Hell-bred  Ire. 

Hell  -  cat.  [f-  HELL  sb.  +  CAT  :  possibly  sug- 
gested by  JJeccat,  HECATE.]  An  evil  or  spiteful 
woman ;  a  furious  vixen  ;  a  witch. 

a  1605  MIDDLETON  Witch  n.  ii,  The  whorson  old  hellcat 
would  have  given  me  the  brain  of  a  cat.  163*  CHAI'MAN  & 
SHIRLEY  Ball  in.  ii,  We  cannot  be  too  bitter,  she's  a  hell- 
cat. 1837  MARRYAT  Dog-ftciul  II.  i.  iL.),  A  hell-cat,  who 
hates  me  as  she  does  the  devil. 

b.  Applied  to  a  man  :  see  quots. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hell-cat,  a  very  Lewd 
Rakehelly  Fellow.  1845  DISRAELI  Sybil  vi.  vi,  The  Hell- 
cats[Chartist  agitators]  as  they  call  themselves,  haltat  every 
town,  and  offer  fifty  pounds  for  a  live  policeman. 

Helleboraster  (he-l/borse-stai).  fmod.L.,  f. 
hellebor-us  hellebore  + -ASTER.]  The  Fetid  Helle- 
bore or  Bear's  foot  {Ilelleborus  fetidus). 

1663-4  E.  BROWNE  in  Sir  T.  Brinvne's  H'ks.  (1848)  III. 
402,  I  saw  Helleboraster  in  flower.  1823  Mcckanics*  Mag. 
No.  n.  175  To  try  helleboraster,  milk-thistle,  henbane,  etc. 

Hellebore  he-lfbooj).  Forms:  5  el(l  ebre 
(•bur,  -byr,  eleure),  6-7  el(l)ebor(e,  6-8  helle- 
bor,  cj  helebore,  -bour),  6-  hellebore.  Also  in 
L.  form  helleborus,  -um.  [ad.  L.  clleborits,  in 
I4th  c.  F.  ellebore  (Oresme  ,  a.  Gr.  e\\(fiopos,  more 
rarely  tA\-.  (The  native  L.  equivalent  was  vera- 
tniin.)  The  initial  h  has  been  restored  in  Botanical 
Latin  and  in  ling,  after  the  prevailing  Gr.  form.] 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain  plants 
having  poisonous  and  medicinal  properties,  and 
esp.  reputed  as  specifics  lor  mental  disease ;  iden- 
tihed  with  species  of  tlelldiorus  and    /  'cralrum  ; 
now,  in  botany,  applied  to  the  species  olllcllcborus, 
VN.O.   Jtamatculacttt),   including   the  Christmas 
Rose  and  its  congeners :  a.  the  plant ;  b.  the  di  tig. 

c  1420  Pallad.  tin  Hush.  i.  1044  This  wermot,  and  eleure 
\elcl'Orus\.  c  1440  Promp.  l\i)-.'.  138  'i  Elebre,  herbe  (A*., 
/'.  elebyr  ,  cleenms.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cah'in's  /list.  IV. 
xix.  (1634)  730  margin,  Anticyra  where  growcth  Hellebor, 
a  good  purgation  for  phrenticke  heads.  1718  QTINCY  L\>in/>(. 
l!i*f>.  30  Plants,  which  abound  less  with  ROMII,  silt  Ii  as 
Hellebore.  1882  Harden  28  Jan.  56/2  Hellebores,  .are  at 
present  almost  the  only  occupants  in  flower  in  outdoor 
gardens. 

b.  c  1400  f.anfranc's  Cirnrg.  83  Sle  [worms]  wi|>  be  ins  of 
calamynte.  .eiber  wib  decoccioun  of  elebre.  1599  MARSTON 
Sco.  Villanic  I.  i.  172  As  methodist  Musns  kild  with  Helle- 
bore. 1652  lip.  HALL  Invisible  II  'arid  ii.  i,  These  errors  are 
more  fit  for  hellebore  than  for  theological  conviction.  1692 
E.  WALKER  l:fictctus'  Mar.  xxxviii,  As  whether . .  Hellelxjre 
can  purge  a  Mad-man's  Head.  1830  Scoi  T  Ih'iitiniol.  vii.  204 
Wretches  titter  for  a  course  of  hellebore  than  for  the  stake. 
1884  TI.NNVSMX /,','.  k.'t  IV.  ii.  165  Such  str.ji.H  hate-philtre  as 
ni:iy  madden  him — madden  Against  his  piiest  beyond  all 
hellebore. 

2.  With  qualifying  word,  denoting,  a.  species  of 
the  genus  Helltbcrut :  Black  Hellebore,  (a)  of 
the  ancients,  //.  ojftcinalis  •  (6)  of  some  moderns, 
the  Christmas  Rose,  //.  iiiger;  Green  Hellebore, 
also  called  Bastard  or  \\ild  Black  H..  If.  vindis; 
Stinking  or  Fetid  Hellebore,  Jl.fctidus;  Ori- 
ental or  East  Indian  Hellebore,  //.  orientalis. 
b.  of  the  genus   I'eratrum  (N.O.   Alelant/ia,- 
sometimes  called  J-alse  Hellebore  :  White  Helle- 
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bore  (ol  the  ancients),  V.  album  :  Swamp  Helle- 
bore, /'.  viridc,  also  called  American  or  Green 
Hellebore,  c.  Winter  Hellebore,  the  Winter 
Aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis. 


1  1390  I  JOWEH  Con/.  III.  130  His  (Argol's]  herbe,  which  is 
him  betake.  Is  hole  eleborum  the  blackr.  1398  TKEVISA 
I'.arth.  /'«•/'.  A',  xui.  lv.H495)635  Eleborus.  .thekomayn> 


.  .  . 

«-alle  this  herbe  Veratrum.  .and  therof  is  two  manere  of 
kyndes  :  whyte  and  blacke.J  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  ill.  xxi\-. 
348  Whjte  Ellebor  vnprepared,  and  taken  out  of  time  and 
place,  .is  very  hurtfull  to  the  body.  1590  SPENSER  F.  (J.  11 
vii.  52  Dead  sleeping  Poppy,  and  black  Hellebore.  1747 
WESI.I'.V  Print.  Physic  11762)  34  In  the  lit,  blow  Powder  of 
White  Hellebore  up  the  nu*e.  1778  G.  WHITE  Selb^rne 
Let.  xli.  11875)  249  HelU  herns  /atidus,  stinking  hellebcTe, 
bear\  foot,  or  setterwort  .  .  women  give  the  leaves  pow- 
clered  to  children  troubled  with  worms.  llell<-l-oru*  ~,>i  >  ;(//J( 
green  hellebore.  1858  HOGI;  /  'eg.  King:/.  737  White  Helle- 
bore \l'eralriini  aU'uin}.  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees,  is  a  violent  emetic  and  cathartic.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Thcrap.  11879)  53^  lilack  Hellebore  has  been  used  by  some 
as  a  pur-alive  cmmenagogue,  but  is  now  very  rarely  if  ever 
employed. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hellebore-root. 

1792  OsiiALDisniN  lirit.  Sportsm.  s.v  1/erfrcs,  They  put 
into  a  horse's  counter  a  piece  of  hellebore-root.  1878  tr. 
Ziatiaaft  Cyd.  Med.  XVII.  742  HeHebore-poisoniiu  .  . 
results  from  the  joint  action  of  the  two  active  principles  con- 
tained in  the  plant. 

Hence  He  llebora'ceous  a.,  botauieally  related 
or  akin  to  the  hellebores  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.  1886)  ; 
i  He  Ueborate  n.,  mixed  or  prepared  «  ith  hellebore  ; 
Hellebore  in,  Hellebo  resin,  Hellebore-tin, 
and  Helle'borin,  chemical  principles  derived  from 
hellebore  :  Hellebo-  ric  a.  .  of  or  pertaining  to  helle- 
bore ;  t  Helleboro-se  a.,  'full  of  hellebore'  (Bailey 
vol.  II.  1727;  ;  Hellebo  rons  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
hellebore  ;  t  Hellebory  ,elebory)  =  HELLKBOKE. 

1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle  11627!  35  Take  the  roots  of 
white  elebory,  otherwise  called  neesing  powder.  1609  I!r. 
W.  BAKI.OW  Answ.  Valueless  Cat/i.  4  An  Eleborous  purt;e 
to  make  him  tli^or^e  tjie  gall  of  his  bitternesse.  1633  HAKI 
Diet  />i.\  -ascd  in.  ,\i.  2*72  His  helleborate  medicines.  1811 
HVRON  Hints  fr.  Hor.  473  Tuns  of  helleboric  juice.  1872 
WATTS  Diet.  Client.  VI.  695  Helteborin,  CM  H«  O6,  and 
Hcllel'ore'in,  C-&  H<4  Or.,  two  glucosides  existing  in  the 
roots  of  Ilellcboms  niger  and  )/.  -.'iridis  .  .  Hclleborin.. 
occurs  but  .  .  sparingly  in  black,  more  abundantly  in  green 
hellebore  .  .  Helleborein  is  much  more  abundant  in  black 
than  in  green  hellebore,  but  occurs  in  considerably  larger 
quantity  than  helleborin,  even  in  the  latter.  .  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  helleboretin,  CH  H2o  Qs, 
which  separates  as  a  dark  violet-blue  precipitate,  and  glucose 
..[Helleborin]  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or 
niore  completely  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chlor- 
ide, into  glucose  and  helleboresin,  Cjw  H3S  Qi.  1876  HAR- 
LEY  Mat.  filed,  led.  6)  768  The  activity  of  the  root  is  due  to 
two  glucosides,  helleborin,  and  helleborein. 

Helleborine  (hc'Uborain).  Bot.  [mod.  ad. 
Gr.  i\\i$opivr)  a  plant  like  hellebore  :  see  -INF.  : 
cf.  F.  elleborini!.]  An  orchidaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Epipactis  (formerly  called  Serapias  ,  or 
of  the  closely-allied  genus  Cephalaiitlu-ra. 

1597  CKKAKIIE  Herbal  n.  cvi.  §  i.  357  Helleborine  is  like 
vnto  white  Hellebore,  and  for  that  cause  we  haue  giuen  it 
the  name  of  Helleborine.  1778  LIGHTFOOI  Fl.  Scot.  (1789) 
I.  527  Serafica  ttingi/olia  Lin..  Marsh  Helleborine.  1778 
C;.  WHITE  Selborne  118531  II-  xl.  266,  Serapias  latijolia, 
helleborine.  Mod.  The  helleborines  have  mostly  dull- 
coloured  flowers  ;  three  or  four  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

attrtt.  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  159  The  most  elegant 
Flower  of  all  the  helleborine  Tribe. 

HellelJOrism  tjie  1/boriz'm).  Med.  [moil.  ad. 
Gr.  (\\tHopiaijLus  a  curing  by  hellebore,  f.  IAX»- 
@opi£nv  to  HELLKBOKIZE.]  a.  The  treatment  of 
diseases  (esp.  insanity)  by  hellebore,  b.  '  The 
symptoms  produced  by  the  charging  of  the  system 
by  hellebore,  or  by  its  too  free  administration  ' 
(Syd.  Sof.LeJc.iHS6).  o.  A  purgative  made  from 
hellebore. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Afel.  n.  v.  I.  iii,  That  famous  Helle- 
borisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  con- 
sultations and  cnunvells.  1640  Cull.  MEAD  tr.  Feriai[<i°* 
l-'.rotom,inia  1691!'.)  In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt, 
with  all  his  medicines  and  helleborisms,  the  cure  of  i 
that  are  sick  with  love.  1883  J.  B.  WOOD  Addr.  H  aline- 
matins  His  public  thesis,  on  the  Helleborismof  the  Ancienu. 

Helleborize,  v.  [mod.  ad.  (jr.  iXAc/3c^f-fiy 
to  dose  wilh  hellebore:  see  -m:.]  trans.  To  treat 
or  dose  with  hellebore,  as  for  madness. 

a  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  lOgilvie),  I  am  represented  . 
one  who  would  be  helieborisea  as  a  madman  for  harbouring 
the  absunlity. 

tHe'llen,  </.  Obs.  i  are.  [f.  llh.LL  sb,  +  -EX  4] 
Of  or  belonging  to  hell  ;  infernal,  hellish. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  150  pis  world,  -is  al  Inset  of  helle  muchares 
f.l/.S'.S'.  T.,  C.  hellene  nuiclieie-.!.  (  1230  Halt  Meid.  41  pat 
teamed  hire  in  boredom  of  he  la<V:  vmviht,  be  hellene  sdmcKe. 
13.  .  F..  K.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  3,  .6  Out  of  be  hole  bou  me  herde,  of 
hellen  WMiuhe  I  calde,  and  |>ou  knew  myn  vncler  sleuen. 

Hellene  (hel/'n,  he-l/n).  Also  7-8  Hellen. 
[a.  C.r.  "E\\ijv  a  Greek.  The  pi.  occurs  first  in 
Homer,  as  the  name  of  a  Thessalian  tribe  of  which 
Hellen  was  chief;  in  the  historical  period  it  was 
the  name  applied  to  themselves  by  all  Greeks.] 
A  Greek  :  a.  An  ancient  Greek,  of  genuine  Grecian 
race.  b.  A  subject  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Greece  or  Hellas. 

1662  SriLLlNiitl..   Orig.  Saer.  III.  iv.  §  12  Although  the 


HELLENEDOM. 

ii.  DIIC  of  Helien.sat  List  spread  its  self  <>\er  ;ill  the  people  of 

Greece,  yet  it  was  at  first  peculiar  to  that  p.irt  of  Thes»aly 

called  Pthtotis,      1835  THIKLWAU,  </>,•<•*•<•  I.    ,79  A  general 

•    the    Hellenes.       1896    ll'hifaksr's    Aim.   550/2 

r  ,  second  son  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  .elected 

i  the  Hellenes.  .1863. 

lloncu  Helle  'nedoiii,  the  Grecian  realm  or  world; 
t  Kelle-nish  a.  =  HKLLKMSTU-. 

1659-60  JEK.  TAVLOK  in  Krclyn's  Diary  (1852^  III.  128  The 

\\urd  is  used  by  the  Hellenish  Juus  t<>  signify  any  place  of 

spiritual  :uid  immaterial  pleasure.      1891  Q.  Rev.  July  188 

i  .  e\en  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  the  Capital  of 

Hellenedom. 

Helleniaii  (helTnian),  a.  and  $b.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
'EAA.T/U-O;  HELLENIC  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Grecian  ;  HELLENIC. 

1813  T.  BUSHY  Lucretius  V.  917  The  Chaldean  Magi  .. 
whose  pride  To  vanquish  the  Hellenian  doctrine  tried. 
1830  tr  Aristoph.)  Knig/its  100  Hellenian  Jove,  thine  is 
the  pri/e  uf  victory  ! 

B.  $b.    ^HELLENE,  in  the  Homeric  sense. 

t*  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliaii  1843*  I.  n.  69  In  Hellade  where  live 
the  lovely  dames,  The  Myrmidons,  Helenians,  and  Achivcs, 
rob'd  of  fames. 

Hellenic  .helfnik,  -e-nik),  a.  (sb.'  [ad.  L.  Hd- 
its,  a.  Gr.  'E\\7]viK-u$  :  see  HELLENE  and  -ic.] 
Oi"  or  pertaining  to  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  ancient 
or  modern  ;  Greek,  Grecian. 

1641  MILTON  Areof>.  (Arh.)  42  So  great  an  injury  they  then 

held  it  to  be  depriv'd  of  Hellenick  learning.   1835  THIRLXV  ALL 

I.  6}  Before  the  name  and  dominion  of  the  Pelasgians 

had  jjivesi  way  to  that  of  the  Hellenic  race.      1879  FARRAR 

St.  Pa.nl  ii.  30  The  glamour  of  Hellenic  grace.     1897  Daily 

.Vrn'S  22  Feb.  9/1  The  Hellenic  regular  troops  round  Canea. 

B.  sb.  a.  The  Greek  language,     b.  //.  Writings 

on  Greek  subjects. 

1847  LANDOR  {title)  Hellenics.  1855  (title]  Xenophon's 
Hellenics,  or  Grecian  History.  1870  ANDEKSON  Missions 
Ainer.  Bd.  III.  i.  IT  They  repaired  to  the  Greek  College 
in  Stio,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Modern  Hellenic. 

Ilenee  Helle'uicize  ?>.,  to  make  Greek,  to  grsecize. 

1854  BAUHAM  Halitut.  467  Resolved  .  .  to  hellenicize  the 


. 

Hellenism  ,  he'leniz'm).     [a.  Gr.  * 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  use  of  a  pure  Greek  idiom, 
i.  'EXAijpf'fcii'  to  HELLENIZE:  see  -ISM.] 

1.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language  ;  esp.  a 
phrase,  idiom,  or  construction  used  or  formed  in 
the  Greek  manner. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  Annot.  Ciija,  Yee  must 
admit  here  a  Synecdoche,  the  plurall  for  the  singular,  a  usuall 
figure  in  Hellenisme.  1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  108  That 
age,  about  Alexius  his  time,  generally  affected  Hellenisme 
and  such  words  of  Greeke  as  they  could  get  them.  1646 
GRECXJRY  An  Order  &>////«.,  Orient  79  This  was  but  an 
Hebraisme  in  tlieold,  and  but  an  Hellemsmein  the  newTesta- 
ment.  1712  ADUISON  S/-£Ct.  No.  285  f  9  Virgil  is  full  of  the 
Greek  Forms  of  Speech,  which  the  Criticks  call  Hellenisms. 
1771  MACI-HERSON  Introd.  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  244  Their  lan- 
guage, though  tinctured  with  Hellenisms,  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Greek.  1841  D'!SRAELI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
128  When  Greek  was  first  studied  ..  it  planted  many  a 
hellenism  in  our  English. 

2.  Conformity   to    Hellenic    speech   and    ideas  ; 
imitation  or  adoption  of  Greek  characteristics,  e.g. 
by  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  by  the  later  Romans, 
etc.  ;  the  principle  of  hellenizing. 

1862  MERIVALE  Rom.  Aw/.  (1865)  VII.  Iv.  34  The  Hellen- 
ism which  Nero  vaunted  was  apostasy  from  the  goddess 
Roma.  187^  FARRAR  St.  Paul  vii.  126  Hellenist  .  .  means, 
in  the  first  instance,  one  who  '  Gnecises  '  in  language  or 
mode  of  life  .  .  Now  this  Hellenism  expressed  many  shades 
of  difference,  and  therefore  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
Hellenist  varies  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
used.  Ibid.  130  That  detestation  which  had  once  burned  in 
the  Jewish  heart  against  Hellenism. 

3.  The  national  character  or  spirit  of  the  Greeks  ; 
Grecian  culture. 

1865  GROIE  Plato  Pref.  12  Newforeign  centres  of  rhetoric 
and  literature—  Asiatic  and  Alexandrian  Hellenism  —  were 
fostered  into  importance  by  regal  encouragement.  1869 
SVVINBUKSE  AVjr..V.S7«(/.  11875)  'S3  Their  exquisite  Hellenism 
uf  spirit.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Svnchr.  197  A  Poet 
with  the  intense  Hellenism  and  Autochthonism  of  Homer. 
1881  Daily  News  i  Feb.  3/3  Hellenism  i,they  say)  has  edu- 
cated us  and  prepared  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

b.  Applied  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  that  form  of 
culture,  or  ideal  of  life,  of  which  the  ancient  Greek 
is  taken  as  the  type:  see  quot.  1869,  and  cf. 
HEBHAISH. 

1869  M.  ARNOLD  C"K#.  <$•  Anarchy  iv.  (1875)  136  To  get  rid 
of  one's  ignorance,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  by  seeing 
tin-m  n-,  they  are  to  see  them  in  their  beauty,  is  the  simple 
i  iuciixc  it.ltal  which  Hellenism  hulds  out  before  human 
nature;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  this  ideal, 
Hellenism,  and  human  life  in  the  hands  of  Hellenism,  .are 
full  of  what  we  call  sweetness  and  light.  Jbid.  143  As  the 
gieat  movement  of  Christianity  was  a  triumph  of  Hebraism 
and  man's1  moral  impulses,  so  the  great  movement  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Renascence,  was  an  up-rising  and 
[  of  man's  intellectual  impulses  and  of 
Hellenism.  1869  Contemp.  AYr.  XI.  150  Mr.  Arnold  treats 
of  the  great  rival  forces  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  which 
between  them  divide  the  world. 

4.  Greek  nationality;  the  Hellenic  race  or  'world* 
as  a  political  enlity. 

1883  SELLKV  l:.xpans.  Eng.  239  The  Macedonians,  through 
their  close  relationship  with  the  Greeks,  brought  all 
Hellenism  in  their  train,  1886  Man<Jt.  Exam,  29  Jan.  4/7 
Ilir  Government  believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  safeguard 
Hellenism,  whu>e  future  is  menaced.  1897  Daily  Xeu<s 
22  t-eb.  9/1,  I  sh.ill  have  the  whole  of  Hellenism  on  my  side. 
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Hellenist    (.he-lt-nist;.      [nil.    <  ,r.   'L 
a  follower  of  the  Greeks  in  language,  etc.,  one  who 
Helleni/es,  f.  'E\\rjvi£tiv  to  HKI.I.KM/.E  :  see  -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  used  the  Greek  language,  though  not 
a  native  Greek.     Applied  csp.  to  those  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  who  used  the  Greek  language  and  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  Greek  influences. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614  137  The  Hebrewes  and 
Hellenists  often  disagreed.  1653  HAMMOND  Annot.  Acts 
vi.  i  (  R.)  These  Jews  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek 
Bible,  and  therefore  are  called  Hellenists.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  t'aitl  vii.  125  It  is  to  these  Greek-speaking  Jews  that 
the  term  Hellenist,  .properly  applies..  It  means  one  who 
'  Grtecises  '  in  language  or  mode  of  life  .  .  1  1  is  therefore  .  .  the 
..antithesis.,  to  strict  'Hebrews'.  1881  N.  T.  (R.  \.)Acls 
vi.  i  There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  [mai-g. 
Hellenists]  against  the  Hebrews. 

attrib.  1789  GIBBON  Autobiog.  (1896)  141  The  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Hellenist  Jews. 

2.  One  skilled  in  tile  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  a  Greek  scholar. 

1680  DALGARNO  Didascolocoplms  126  (T.)  But  if  all  this  do 
not  satisfy  the  critical  Hellenist,  then  1  must  add  [etc.]. 
1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  ill.  §  3  In  Italy,  .there  were  still 
professors  of  it  [Greek]  in  the  university;  but  no  one  Hel- 
lenist distinguishes  this[i7th]  century.  1880  Co  itteinp.  Rev. 
XXXVII.  479  An  Oxford  Hellenist  ;as  we  venture  to  call 
any  person  with  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek). 

3.  One  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks  who  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  classical  learning  in  liurope  in  the 
1  5th  century.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Hellenistic  (helenrstik\  a,  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  I  lellenists  ;  using  the  Greek 
language  and  following  Greek  modes  of  thought 
or  life.  a.  Applied  to  the  modified  form  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  many  foreign  elements,  cur- 
rent in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hellenistical,  or  Hellenistic^, 
belonging  to  Greece.  1737-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Sal- 
masius  rejects  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned  touching 
the  Hellenistic  language.  1827  G.  S.  FAIIEK  Expiatory 
Sacr.  in  Through  the  Hellenistic  use  of  a  well-known 
Hebrew  idiom.  1837-9  HAI.LAM  Hist.  Lit.  118551  U-  373 
He  [Salmasius]  says  .  .  in  the  last  age  (i.  e.  prior  to  1643) 
the  very  name  of  Hellenistic  was  unknown  to  scholars.  1881 
WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Crk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  398  The  term 
Hellenistic  was  coined  to  denote  the  language  of  Greek- 
speaking  Jews. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greeks  of  this 
later  age,  when  the  true  Hellenic  characteristics 
were  modified  by  foreign  elements  ;  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Greek  art  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

1874  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  x.  297  Menander,  whose 
essentially  refined  and  social  temper  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  Platonic  than  the  Hellenistic  age. 

Hence  Helleni  sticism,  the  Hellenistic  condition 
or  stage  of  history. 

1897  Daily  Cnron.  24  May,  This  change  in  the  world's 
history,  the  change  from  Hellenism  to  Hellenisticism,  is 
regarded  by  the  essayist  as  an  almost  unmixed  blessing. 

Hellenistical  (heleni-slikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.J  ^HELLENISTIC. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glnst/fr.,  Ilellenislical,  pertaining  to 
Greece,  or  the  Grecians.  1661  FELL  Life  Hammond  (R.), 
Into  the  importance  of  the  hellenistical  dialect  he  had  made 
the  exactest  search.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  94  This  is  a 
merely  hellenistical  sense  of  the  word. 

Hence  Helleni'stically  adv.,  in  a  Hellenistic 
manner;  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  fy  CVtf.  59  Shakar  .  .  is  often  ren- 
dered by  the  I.  XX  a8i*i'a,  which  therefore  may  beare  the 
same  signification  Hellenistically  in  this  place.  1819  G.  S. 
FAHKK  nispensations  (1823)  I.  348  It  bears  such  a  sense 
Hellenistically. 

Hellenization  (he'lensi^-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  hellenizing  or  condition 
of  being  hellenized  ;  the  giving  of  a  Greek  character 
to  anything. 

1873  A.  \V.  WARD  tr.  Citrtins'  Hist.  Greece  n.  iii.  I.  446 
In  Sicily  also  the  Hellenisation  of  the  coast  had  made  pro- 
gress. 1881  Atlienxum  8  Oct.  465/3  The  gradual  Helleni. 
zation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  language,  customs, 
and  the  national  character. 
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Hellenize  ^he-lenaiz),  V.  [mod.  ad.  Gr.  ' 
vlf-ny  to  speak  Greek,  to  make  Greek,  f.  " 
HELLENE.] 

1.  intr.  To  use  the  Greek  language  ;  lo  adopt 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  habits  ;  to  become,  or  live  as, 
a  Greek  or  Hellenist. 

1613  [>ee  HKI.LKNIZING  vbl.  sb.  below].  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWSJ-;  r^itd.  Ep.  iv.  i.  279  Such  [of  the  Jews]_as  did 
Helleuize  and  dispersedly  dwell  out  of  Palestine  with  the 
Greeks.  1653  HAMMOND  Annot.  Acts  vi.  i  (R.)  So  saith 
i'ha\  orinus  .  .  to  hellenize  is  to  speak  Greek,  and  to  have 
skill  in  the  Greek  learning.  1806  Kitin.  AYr.  VII.  493  In 
Alexandria  .  .  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  .condescended  to 
helicni/e  a  little.  1879  FAKKAU  .S7.  raid  ii.  27  There  had 
been.  .  Hellenistic  Jews  who  Hellenised  in  matters  far  more 
serious  than  the  language  which  they  spoke. 

b.  nonce-use.  To  adopt  Hellenism  (sense  3b  . 

1869  M.  ARNOLD  Cult.  *  Anarjiy  Pref.  (18751  47  Now 
and  for  us,  it  is  a  time  to  Hellcnisc,  and  to  praise  knowing  ; 
for  we  have  Hebraised  too  much,  and  have  over-valued  doing. 

2.  trans.  To  make  Greek  or  Hellenistic  in  form 
or  character. 

1799  W.  TAVLOK  in  Robberds  Mem.  1.  290  Perhaps  I 
shall  one  day  have  tu  hellenize  the  jargon.  1845  Blaekw. 


HELL-GATE. 

J/,iv    I.\  1 1-  SI4  Tu  Anglici/e  Pindar  is  not  the  adventure. 
It    is   to    Hellenuc    an   English    reader.       11873  I  v 
Panstinias  in\\\iy  should  not  Asia  be  Hcllcni/ed '.' 

Hence  Hellenized///.  a.  ;  Hellenizing  vtil.  s/>. 
and  ///.  a. ;  He'llenizer,  one  who  affects  the  Greek 
language  and  wa\s. 

1613  PLHCHAS  /'il^ruiia^c  (16141  i  '7  The  Hellenists  were 
so  called  of  hellenizmg  or  vsing  the  Greeks  tijni;iie  in  their 
Nyn:iL;iVUes.  1844  W.  KAY  in  FUury's  Eccl.  [list.  III.  20 
rti'lV,  Puagiui  is  only  a  Hellenized  form  of  Morgan.  1846 
THENCII  Mirtic.  v.  (1862)  177  There  were  numbers  of  hellen- 
izing Jews  just  in  these  parts.  1854  KI.IC-H  ILI.V  Mythol. 
Greece  <y  Italy  ^ed.  3)  462  Some  of  the  Hellenisers  said  she 
w.is  .Minerva.  1861  J.  G.  SHEITARD  /-Vi//  Rome  vi.  283 
Leontius,  the  candidate  for  the  throne  selected  by  the 
Hcathenizers,  or  Hellenizers,  for  the  names  have  the  same 
import.  1869  Conteiiip.  Kev.  XI.  151  Mr.  Arnold,  a  Hel- 
lenizer  by  every  instinct  of  his  nature. 

II  Heller  (he-br).  Also  6-7  haller.  [Ger. 
heller,  in  MHG.  haller,  haller.  'usually  assumed 
to  be  named  from  the  imperial  city  SeAu'tidisc/i- 
Hall,  where  it  was  first  coined'  (Kluge1.] 

A  small  coin  formerly  current  in  Germany,  worth 
half  a  pfennig ;  also  a  coin  =  i-J^  of  a  crow  n  ( ^  of 
a  penny)  in  the  new  Austrian  monetary  system. 

1575  Brieff  Disc.  Troubl.  Frauckfont  (1642)  134  The 
summe  which  tliey  gave  growed  to  so  much  as  thlrteene, 
not  Sailers  but  Hallefs  or  Pennings.  1617  MORYSOS  Itin. 
i.  287  iStanf.)  At  Nurnberg.  .two  haller  make  one  pfenning. 
1842  Mon.tY  Corr.  11889)  I.  iv.  102  The  sister  gave  two 
hellers  a  day  to  the  workmen.  1895  Bafiickcr's  Eastern 
Alps  Introd.  ii  The  new  Austrian  monetary  unit  is  the 
Crown  ( Krone)  =  100  Heller.  These  new  coins,  however,  are 
still  comparatively  rare. 

Hellespont  (.he'lesppnt).  [ad.  Gr.  'EM.riairov- 
TOS  ;  explained  as  sea  (iroV-ros)  of  Helle  ("EAAr;), 
daughter  of  Athamas,  said  to  have  been  drowned 
in  it.]  The  ancient  name  for  the  Strait  of  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  hence,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Lear.der, 
something  that  separates  lovers. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  I.  i.  22  &  26  I'al.  Some  shallow 
Storie  of  deepe  loue,  How  yong  Leander  crost  the  Helles- 
pont .  .You  are  ouer-bootes  in  loue,  And  yet  you  neuer  sworn 
the  Hellespont.  i6$jLrtst's  Dontin.  n.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy 
XIV.  123  Your  wife.. She's  the  Hellespont  divides  my  love 
and  me. 

Hence  Hellespo-ntiac,  Hellespo  ntine  ai/js.,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  situated  on  the  Hellespont. 

1649  STANLEY  Europa,  etc.  29  Because  the  Hellespontiack 
power  they  slight.  1840  THIRLWALI.  Gre^e  VII.  Ivii.  225 
Arridceus  was  appointed  to  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia. 


Hell-fire,  hell  fire.    [Orig.  two  words,  / 

being  genitive  case ;  in  later  use  usually  hyphened. 
In  N.  T.  versions  rendering  Gr.  ytfvm  rov  nvpus 
lit.  gehenua  (or  hell)  of  fire,  i.e.  fiery  hell.] 

1.  The  fire  of  hell. 

a  1000  Boelk.  Metr.  viii.  101  Etne  . .  J>£et  mon  helle  fyr 
hated  wide,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  g  Asend  on 
helle  fyr  [1382  WVCLIF,  fijr  of  helle ;  1526  TINDALK,  hell 
fyre;  1582  Rhent.  hel  of  fire].  121225  Ancr.  R.  150 
Iwur5,  buten  ende,  helle  fures  fode.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
2894  pat  jee  in  hell  fire  for  brin.  1526  TINDALK  Matt.  v. 
22  In  daunger  of  hell  fyre.  <z  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  /'<>/.  v. 
App.  i  §  34  Devils  were  not  ordained  of  God  for  hell-tire, 
but  hell-fire  for  them.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  1  ate 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  316  Neither.. hell-fire,  nor  ichor.. can  get 
rid  of  this  limp  band. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Hell-fire  club. 

1720  in  Malcolm  Mann.  $  Cust.  Lond.  (1808)  149  The 
Hell-  Fires . .  fly  at  Divinity.  The  third  person  of  the  1  rinity 
is  what  they  peculiarly  attack  . .  calling  for  a  Holy-Ghost- 
pye  at  the  Tavern. 

3.  attrib.  Hell-fire  club,  name  given  to  clubs  of 
reckless  or  abandoned  young  men,  chiefly  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     (.See  N.  &  O- 
12  May  1860,  27  Aug.  1892,  etc.) 


generation,  .struck  out  mighty  good  jokes  from  all  kind-,  .'f 
violence  and  blasphemy.  1821  DE  QCINCEY  Kickter  \\  ks. 
(1863)  XIII.  124  When  a  member  of  the  Hell-fire  club,  he 
actually  lied  a  poor  man  to  the  spit,  and,  having  spitted 
him,  proceeded  to  roast  him.  1825  K.  CHAMBERS  Traa. 
Edinb.  II.  259.  1881  llayMs  Diet.  Dates,  lleli-fireclul-s, 
three  of  these  associations  were  suppressed  17^1. 

4.  aJvb.  In  profane  use :  'Damned'. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1761)  II.  i.  i.  2  The  weather 
in  summer  is  lull-fire  hot,  in  winter  lull-Jire  cold.  Now 
wh:it  sense  can  the  very  Devil  himself  . .  make  of  such  con- 
tradictions ? 

Hell-fired,  a. 

1.  •  Set  on  fire  of  hell '  ( Jas.  iii.  6\ 

(11711  KI:N  Cluisli'f/iil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1.447  Ulasphem'd 
by  ev'ry  Hcll-fir'd  Tongue. 

2.  As  an  intensive:  'Damned'.     Cf.  ALL-FJKED. 
1756  W.  ToLui-,K\y  Two  Orphans  III.  157  Sir  . .  he  is  a 

h-  11-fir'd  good  creature. 

He  llful.  [f.  HELL  sb.  +  -FUL.]  As  many  as 
hell  could  hold. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  218  Christ  hath,  .casten 
the  knot  so  fast  that  the  fingers  of  the  devils  and  hell-fulls 
of  sins  cannot  loose  it.  1884  J.  PAKKEK  .!/'•"'•  /.'A  III.  15 
A  host,  an  army,  a  whole,  .hellful  of  human  nature. 

Hell-gate,  pi.   hell-gates,     [prig.    two 

words.]     The  portal  or  entrance  of  hell. 

c  1000  /ELFHIC   Horn.    I.   228  Ure  Hzlend   Crist    tobiaec 
helle  jatu.     <  1160  Ha  'ton  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.   18  Hell, 
ne  majen  on-^ean  ba.     (1320  Cast.  Ltri't   1341   Helli   . 
he  al  to-breek.     1.1460   TmuneUy  Myst.  (Surtees,'  314  Oure 


HELLGRAMMITE. 

porter  at  helle  gate  Is  halden  so  strate.  1500  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
n.  vii.  25.  1626  SHIKLKY  Btvthtrs  n.  i,  ftfouths,  thai  day 
and  night  Are  open,  like  hell-Rate1;,  to  feed.  1607  MILTON 
/'.  /,.  n.  746  The  !*> 

He'llgrammite,  he'lgramite,  r..s.   The 

lar\-a  of  a  neuropterous  insect,  Corydalus  cornutus, 
the  hellgrammite  tly,  allied  to  the  May-fly,  used 
as  a  favourite  bait  for  the  black  bass. 

1884  J.  S    KIM -.si .EY  Stand.  A"«/.  Hist.  II.  156  They  are 
much  sought  after  as  fish-bait,  having  a  very  tough  integu- 
ment, so  that  one  larva  suffices  to  catch  several  fish;  and 
they  are  called  hy  fishermen  'crawlers',  'dobsons',   and 
sometimes,  we  hope  rarely,  '  hellgrammites '. 

He'llhoffite.  Chem.  [from  the  name  of  the 
inventor  UellhofT]  An  explosive,  a  solution  of  a 
nitrated  organic  combination  (naphthaline,  phenol, 
benzene,  etc.  ,  in  fuming  nitric  acid. 

1885  Times  weekly  ed.)  28  Aug.  9/4  A  new  explosive  . . 
hellhoffite  ..  invented  by  Hellhoff  and  Gruson.     Ibid.,  A 
quantity  of  hellhoffite  poured  into  a  bowl  could  not  be  ex- 
ploded by  a  lighted  match.     1895  CUSDILL  &  TH.  Diet. 
Explos.  Pref.  42. 

t  He'llhood.  Obs.  The  state  or  personality 
of  an  infernal  being;  usually  as  an  ironical  title. 

1625  FLETCHER  &  SHIRLEY  AY.    Walker  n.   ii,  We  might 

have  done  some   fine  thing  To  have   made   thy  hel-hopd 

laiiyh.      1630  J.  TAYLOR    (Water  P.)   Nauy   Land  Skips 

\Vks.    i.  Q2/I    To  sacrifice  themselues.  .and   all  that  they 

me  dearest  vnto  them,  to  his  infernal!  Hell-hood. 

He'll-hound.  [Orig.  two  words,  helle  in 
genitive  case.] 

1.  Hound  or  dog  of  hell ;  esp.  in  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology,  Cerberus,  the  watch-dog  of  Hades. 

r888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  6  pa  sceolde  cuman  baere 
helle  bund,  baes  nama..wa:s  Ceruerus.  1006  Charter  in 
Cod.  Dipt.  III.  350  Sy  he  toren  of  hellehundes  to5um  on 
6am  egeslicum  hellewitum.  1340-70  Alex.  -\  Dhui.  792  3e 
ben  to  J?e  helle-hond  holliche  i-like,  Tri-cerberus  be  tenful  of 
wham  i  tolde  haue.  <'  1440  Jacobus  Well(&.  E.  T.  S.)  167 
pe  helle-huntere,  wyth  his  helle-houndys,  com  ny.  1667 
MlLTOM  /'.  L.  x.  630  My  Hell-hounds  to  lick  up  the  draff 
and  filth  Which  man's  polluting  Sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  \.  408  But 
hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour. 

2.  A  fiend  ;  a  fiendish  person :  as  a  term  of  execra- 
tion. 

c  1420  Metr.  Life  St.  Kath.  (Halliw.)  10  Thou  false  cursyd 
Sara>.yn. .  Helle  hounde,  thoufowle  wyghte.  aig^SKBLTOH 
/'.  Xparrmue  89  From  that  hell  hounde,  That  lyeth  in 
cheynes  bounde.  1532  MOKE  Cotifttt.  Tindatc  Wks.  446/1 
Neither  Luther,  Tyndal,  nor  Huskin,  nor  all  y"  hel  houndes 
that  y*3  deuyl  hath  in  hys  kenell.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac. 
Hib.  i.  ii.  (1610)  39  Tyrone  with  his  Hell-hounds  being  not 
farre  from  Corke.  1712  STEALS  Sped.  No.  533  F  2,  I  am 
sure  these  shameless  hell-hounds  deserved  it  highly.  1777 
EARL  CHATHAM  Sp.  in  Ho.  Lords  18  Nov.,  These  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  savage  war.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivano- 
•L'itck  208  Hellhounds,  we  baulk  you  ! 

3.  at  t  rib.  ami  Comb. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ix,  Villains  !  hell-hound  dogs  ! 
1790  By-stamicr  46  Of  the  hell-hound  breed.  xSii  W. 
TAYLOR  in  .Monthly  Mag.  XXXII.  117  To  account  and 
apologise  for  the  hell-hound-hearted  mangling  fury. 

He'llicat,  a.  and  sb.  Sc.  [app.  a  fanciful 
alteration  by  Scott  of  halokit  (HALOKJ  ;  perh.  with 
some  notion  of  fall-cat.'] 

A..adj.  Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant;  rompish. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  Af.  xxxii,  I  dare  sae  now  it  had  been  on 
some  hellicat  errand  or  other.     1816  —  Anti</.  xxxix,  I  want 
to  see  what  that  hellicate  quean  Jenny  Rintherout's  doing. 
1804  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  32  That  hellicat ..  lassie, 
who  had  called  me  a  sheep. 

B.  sb.  A  wicked  creature  :  cf.  HELL-CAT. 

1816  SCOTT  AY.  Divar/ix,  Let  us  but  get  puir  Grace  outo' 
that  auld  hellicat's  clutches.    1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  268 
It's  highly  possible  the  hellicat  would  try  and  gar  me  to 
marry  her  when  he  turned  up. 

tHellick,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  had .hel-lic  hell- 
ish, infernal,  f.  hcl  +  -He  -LIKE.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  i6th  c.  use  was  a  revival  of  the  OE.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  hell ;  hellish,  infernal. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  380  Da  hellican  fynd.  Ibid.  II.  78 
Scyldi^  he  wses  to  hellicere  susle.  1581  I.  STL'DLKV  tr. 
Senfca's  Hippolytus  67  b,  Who  when  the  nellicke  hound 
From  Tartares  griesly  cates  in  chaynes  he  dragd  above  the 
ground.  IHd.  73  The  Hellick  Tyrant  knoweshis  perfect  tale. 

Hellier  (he-lyaj).  Now  dial.  Also  5-6  helyer, 
helier,  5,  9  hillyer.  [ME.  hclytr,  f.  HELE  »., 
to  cover :  cf.  sawyer,  etc.]  A  slater  or  tiler. 

(-1450  T.  WALSINGHAM  Hist.  Angl.  an.  1381  in  Camden 
Anrlica,  H ibcntica,  etc.  (1602)  252  Ductor.  dictus  Walterus 
Helier,  vel  Tyler.  Ibid.  265  Walterus  Tyler  vel  vt  quidam 
dicunt  Walterus  Helyer.  1467  Oniin.  H'orctsttr  in  Eng. 
Gilils  (1870"  398  Tylers  called  hillyers.  1561  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4 
S  30  The  Art .  .of  a  Smith . .  Bricklayer,  Tyler,  Slater,  Helier, 
Tyle-maker.  1625  U.SSHKR  Anfiu.  Jesuit  287  He  that 
covereth  the  house  with  tile  or  slate,  is  from  thence  com- 
monly called  a  hellier.  1669  S.  CC>LEI;KKSS  in  /'////.  Trans. 
IV.  1009  The  most  experienced  Helliers  (or  Coverors  with 
Slat  .  1715  Land.  Caz.  No.  6400/8  Francis  Budd.  late  of 
Horwood,  Hellier.  1888  ELWORTHY  //'.  Somerset  H'orii- 
I-k ,  Htllicr,  a  slater;  one  who  heltt  roofs  ..  A  thatcher  is 
uill<;d  a  lullier.  [Hence  the  surnames  Hellier. 
Ilcly<ir,  llilly.r,  Ilitlinnl,  Hclyard.} 

Hellier,  obs.  form  of  HALYARD. 

Helling,  dial,  form  of  HELIXU,  covering,  roof. 

Hellish  (hc-lij),  a.  (aJv.)     [f.  HELL  ill.  <  -ISH.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  or  pertaining  to  hell  or  the  in- 
fernal regions ;  infernal. 

1530  PALSGH.  315/1  Hcllysshe,  belongyne  to  helle,  tar- 
inricijut,  iiiftmal.  1590  STEKSEK  /•'.  Q.  \.  ii.  2  Who,  all  in 
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rage..gan  threaten  hellish  paine.      1687  Death*  $  I'is.  Pref. 
:i  'I  he  Fury  and  Hideousness  nf  that  Htlli>h  Prince. 
1727  DK    K".  i.  ii.  11840   48  The  last  is  truly 

called  diabolical  and  hellish  magic. 
b.   Belonging  to  Hades. 

1579  SI'KNSKK  .s'tu'ph.  CaL  Oct.  30  His  musicks  might  the 
hellish  hound  did  tame,  a  1704  T.  BKOWN  Praise  Drunken- 
ness \Vks,  1730  1.  37  In  vain  does  Hercules  boast  of  all  his 
victories,  of  his  Hydra,  .and  the  hellish  Cerberus. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  hell  and  infernal 
things;  befitting  or  worthy  of  hell;  diabolical, 
fiendish. 

1569  Comment.  Boner  in  Skelton's  ll*ks.  (1843    I.  Introd. 
••'.urnishe  derision,  And  hellishe  deuision.     1604  SHAKS. 

Oth.  v.  ii.  368  To  you,  LordGouernor,  Kemaines  the  Censure 
ofthisfaellish  villaine.  171*  STEELE  Spcct.  No.  402^3,  I  sit 
down  and  describe  my  present  Disposition  with  so  hellish 
an  Aspect.  1798  COLERIDGE  A  tic.  mar,  11.  iii,  I  had  done 
a  hellish  thing,  And  it  would  work  'em  woe.  1826  SCOTT 
Woodst.  xii,  But  we  heard  hellish  noises. 
b.  As  an  intensive  :  cf.  infernal ',  devilish. 

lyfiCourier  \nSpirit.  Pub.  7rM&.(*799)  II.  307  Why  did 
you  ride  at  such  a  hellish  rate? 

B.  adv.  Infernally ;  execrably.  Sometimes 
a  mere  coarse  intensive  :  cf.  devilish. 

1613  Pi/RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  481  A  mouth  O  hellish 
wide.  1768  FOOTE  Dwilfm  Two  Sticks  \.  Wks.  1790  II.  251 
You  make  a  little  free  with  our  condition  . .  as,  hellish  dull, 
damn'd  clever,  hellish  cold.  1701  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Des- 
mond II.  37  You  've  got  a  hellish  clever  trotting  mare. 

Hellishly  (he-lijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  hellish  manner;  infernally,  devilishly;  exe- 
crably. Sometimes  merely  intensive. 

(1580  J.  JEFFERE  Bugbears  \.  ii.  50  in  Archw  Stud. 
Neu.  Spr.  (1897)  XCVIII.  308  Amedeus  is  so  hellishely 
bent  on  the  muck  of  this  world.  1631  R,  H.  Arraigntn. 
Whole  Creature  xiii.  §3.  218  The  Divell  ..  horribly  yea 
hellishly  disquieting  them.  1754  RICHARDSON  GrandisMi 
uSiu)  VI.  xxxi.  221  If  he  had  not  interposed  so  hellishly  as 
he  did. .  I  had  been  the  husband  of  Miss  Byron  in  two  hours. 
1778  Learning  at  a  Loss  I  152  A  dark  Chesnut ..  gets  on 
hellishly,  a  remarkable  Gift  of  going. 

Hellishness  (he'lijnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  hellish  ;  infernal  or  damnable 
nature  or  disposition. 

1608  MACHIN  Dumb  Knt.  iv  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  X.  182, 
I  was. .  star-cross' d  with  some  hag's  hellishness.  1648  GAG£ 
West  Ind.  xiv.  82  Outward  seeming  and  frothy  sanctity, 
and  inward  hellishnesse.  1826  in  Cobbett  Ritr.  Rides  (1885) 
II.  192  Enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  hellishness  of 
this  system  !  1854  DUFF  in  G.  Smith  Life  xxi.  11881)  342 
Such  utter  absolute  hellishness  I  never  saw  surpassed. 

Hellite  (he-lait).    [f.  HELL  sb.  +  -ITE.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  hell. 

1866  D.  FORBES  Hindustani  Diet  45S.V.  u_il.fr1,  The  poet 
Sa'dl  says  that  'to  those  in  heaven  A'raf  would  seem  hell, 
but  the  hellites  would  call  A'raf  paradise'. 

2.  The  proprietor  of  a  '  hell '  or  ganring-honse. 
1824  Times  9  Oct.  in  Westm.  Rev.  (1829)  XI.  319  The 

hellites  at  all  the  'hells',  .resort  to  every  species  of  cheating. 
1838  JAS.  GRANT  Sk.  Loud.  355  In  all  the  gaming-houses  of 
any  note,  there  are  unprincipled  reckless  persons  in  the  pay 
ofthe  hellites.  1870  A.  STEINMETZ  Gaming  Tal-le  IL  iv.  93. 

Hell-kettle.  A  deep  black  gulf  or  abyss; 
a  name  locally  applied  to  holes  or  pools  popularly 
supposed  to  be  bottomless. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \.  xxiv.  11881)  HI.  164  What  the 
foolish  people  dreame  o/  the  hell  kettles,  it  is  not  worthie 
the  rehearsall  . .  There  are  certeine  pits,  or  rather  three 
little  pooles,  a  mile  from  Darlington,  .which  the  people  call 
the  kettles  of  hell,  or  the  diuels  kettles.  1634  Kclat.  Short 
Survey  (in  Longstaffe  Darlington),  The  three,  .deepe  puts 
called  Hell  Kettles,  we  left  boyling  by  Darlington.  1698 
FRYKR  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  2^0  An  huge  Casm,  or  Hell-Kettle 
was  left  where  the  Mountain  had  emptied  its  self. 

tHe'Uness.  Obs.  nonce--wd.  [f.  HELL  sb.  + 
-M:SS,  after  HIGHNESS.]  A  title  for  a  person  of 
diabolical  character  :  =  HELLHOOD. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii,  iii.  iv.  Captaincs  1007 
There's  not  a  king  among  ten  thousand  kings  But.  .gildeth 
those  that  glorifie  his  Folly,  That  sooth  and  smooth,  and 
call  his  Hell-ness  holy. 

Hello  l^heUm-),  int.  and  sb.  [var.  of  HALLO,  q.v.] 
An  exclamation  to  call  attention ;  also  expressing 
some  degree  of  surprise,  as  on  meeting  any  one  un- 
expectedly. A.  as  int. 

1883  Breadwinners  241  Hello,  Andy  !  you  asleep.  1888 
BLACK  Adv.  House-boat  xxiii,  Hello — here's  more  about 
evolution.  * 

B.  as  sb. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  45  The  amount  of 
'  Helios  '  '  Are  you  theres?  '  and  '  Speak  louder,  pleases '  . . 
that  must  at  such  times  be  poured  out  and  wasted  ..  before 
the  break  [in  telephonic  connexion]  is  realised. 

Comb.  1895  Critic  6  Apr.  263/2  The  awful  nuisance  of  the 
central  [telephone]  office,  and.  .what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  '  hello-^irl '. 

Hence  Hello  v.,  to  shout  hello  ! 

1895  Critic  6  Apr.  263/2  There  will  be  no  helloing  girl  to 
ask  you  every  minute, '  Have  you  finished?  '  while  you  are 
straining  your  ears  to  hear  what  the  person  you  are  talking 
to  is  saying. 

t  Hellua'tioil.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  fad.  L.  hcUuti- 
tion-em  (//<Y-),  n.  of  action  f.  hellnart  to  gorman- 
dize (see  next).]  '  A  devouring  gluttony  '  (jBlount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

f  He  line,  "•'.  Ot>s.  rare-  °.  In  6  helue.  [ad. 
L.  hcllnaii  Jiff-!,  f.  hclluo  (see  next).]  To  gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  59/11  Helue.  .potitare^  deglittire. 
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II  Helluo   (hc-li«i<0-      Also   7  helluoh.      [L. 

hclhto,  heltto  a  gormandizer.] 

1.  A  glutton,  gormandizer;    transf.   and  fig.   a 
greedy  devourer. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  (1879)  102  The  insaciablest 
Helluo,  the  deuouringest  glutton,  or  the  greediest  cormorant 
!  that  is.  1631  K.  H.  Arraigntn.  Whole  Creature  v.  32 
They  eate  like  gurmundizing  Helluohs.  1678  Ci/iiv 
Intt-ll.  Syst.  \.  iv.  425  Thereby  making  him  to  be  a  Helluo 
and  Devourer  of  Gods,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vj.  $  63 
(1740)  470  To  let  an  Helluo  loose  upon  the  Revenue,  which 
should  be  too  hard  for  all  Retrenchment.  1822  T.  TAYLOR 
Apuleins  vm.  184  In  this  ludicrous  way  the  trier  treated 
that  helluo. 

2.  Zool.  A   genus   of  beetles   belonging  to   the 
family  Carybidw. 

t  He'lluOUS,  a.     [irreg.  f.  prec.]     Gluttonous. 

1641  J.  JOHNSON  Acati.  Love  2  Shee,  making  me  the 
cadaver  of  her  love  to  feed  her  helluous  gorge. 

Hence  Helluo'sity,  gluttony. 

1799  Public  CJuiracters  101  So  voracious  and  insatiable  is 
his  helluosity.  1830  Frascr's  Ma%.  1.748  The  htlluosity  of 
my  reading,  and  omnivorous  voracity  with  which  I  digest., 
all  manner  of  languages. 

He  11  ward  i^he-lwgjd),  adv.  and  adj.  [f.  HELL 
sb.  +  -WAKD  :  orig.  to  hellward] 

A.  adv.  Towards  hell :  a.  Downward,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,     b.  Towards  the  place  of 
final  punishment. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  114  A  wenche.  .Cam  walkynge 
in  pe  wey,  to-helle-ward  she  loked.  (-1440  Jacob's  ll~,-!l 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  170  J>e  depthe  of  J»i  skete  of  contncyoun  muste 
be  depe  in  sorwe  downward,  to  helle-warde.  16*3  LISLE 
sElfric  on  O.  fy  N.  Test.  Pref.  p  3  We  are  hoisted  sometime 
to  heaven  with  a  billow  of  presumption,  and  dung  downe 
againe  with  abysse  of  despaire  to  helward.  1675  HOBBES 
Odyssey  11677)  125  Then  of  the  ram  and  ewe  let  out  the  blood 
Into  the  pit ;  their  heads  to  hell-ward  place.  1726  W. 
BROOME  Ep.  to  Elijah  Fenton  97  Trees  . .  Root  hell-ward, 
and  thence  flourish  to  the  skies.  1789  BI/KNS  Ode  in  Man. 
Mrs.  Onoattt,  Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate,  She,  tardy, 
hell-ward  plies.  1831  CARLYLE  Sari.  fits.  m.  iii,  Magician 
and  Wizard  to  lead  us  hellward. 

B.  adj.  Directed  or  conducting  to  hell. 

18*9  MOIR  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV.  632  Still  man  thinks 
that  hell  ward  paths  can  e'er  lead  up  to  Heaven. 

He*ll-weed,  he'll  weed.  A  name  given  to 
certain  plants,  noxious  as  weeds,  and  difficult  to 
eradicate:  a.  the  species  of  Dodder  (Cuscuta) 
parasitic  on  cultivated  plants ;  b.  Hedge  Bindweed, 
Convolvulus  sepiuni ;  C.  Ranunculus  arvcmis. 

1640  PARKINSON  Tkeat.  Bot.  10  Cuscnta  as  it  is  generally 
called . .  is  called  of  the  Country  people  Hell-iveede^  because 
they  know  not  how  to  destroy  it.  1670  (see  DKVIL'S-GUTS]. 
1829  GLOVEK  Hist.  Derby  I.  109  Cuscuta  curpp&a,  greater 
dodder,  hell  weed  or  devil's  guts.  1879  PKIOK  /'/««/-«., 
Hell-weed,  dodder,  so  called  from  the  trouble  and  ruin  it 
causes  in  flax  fields. 

t  Helly,  fi.  (adv.}  Obs.  [f.  HELL  sb.  +  -v 
(or  ?  -LY)J  Of  or  belonging  to  hell ;  of  the  nature 
of  hell  ;  hellish,  infernal,  devilish. 

1532  MORE  Confitt.  Tindale  Wks.  423/2,  I  call  heartely 
to  y  spirite  of  God  to  quenche  the  foule  fyrebrond  of  ya 
helly  light.  1556  J  HEVWOOD  Spider  <y  F  Ixvi,  No 
worldlie  sight  More  like  Viell  then  was  sight  of  that  hellie 
fight.  1563  BALDWIN  in  Mirr.  Mag.>  How  Collingbournc 
niiis  Executed  (1815)  II.  366  Helley  haunts,  &  ranke  per- 
nicious ylles.  is83STANYHi'RST  Mneis  iv.  (Arb.)  103  His 
rod  ..  by  which  from  the  helly  BocardoTouzt  tost  souls  he 
freeth.  1613  Ace.  Anglesea  (Halliw.)  39  Authority  con- 
fcrrVl  upon  him  to  keep  this  helly  trade, 
B.  adv.  Hellishly,  infernally, 

1600  TOURNEUR  Trans/.  Mctamorph.  Iviii,  With  poyson 
hellie  blacke.  a  1762  LAUY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Poems 
(1785!  53  No  rake  helly  gay,  Or  laughing,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  say. 

Helm  (helm),  sb.^  Forms:  I-  helm;  also  3 
heelm,  healm,  4-7  helme,  6  healme.  [Com. 
Tent. :  OE.  helm  str.  masc.  =  OFris.,  OS.  (LG-, 
MDn.,  Du.),  OHG.  (MHO.,  Gcr.)  helm,  ON. 
hjahnr  (,Sw.,  Da.  hjelm*-t  Goth,  hilms :— OTeut. 
*kelmo-s  :— pre-Teut.*/'£/w^-J7  f.  root  kel-  to  cover, 
conceal  (see  HELE  v.\  OF.  he! me  , mod.F.  heauwc] 
masc.,  It.  elmo,  Sp.>f/w<?,  are  from  OHG.  Senses 
7  and  8  are  prob.  from  Norse.] 

I.  1.  That  part  of  the  armour  which  covers  the 
head  ;  a  helmet.  Now/0*/.  and  arch. 

£72$  Corpus  Gloss.  422  Cassiunt,  helm,     ciooo  /F 

:  \Vr.-Wiilcker  143/27  Crista,  helmes  camb.  a  1175 
Cott.  Hem.  243  pa  beo8  sceold  helm  and  brenie.  c  1205 
LAY.  25813  Ha;lm  \c  1275  healm]  an  his  hafde.  ^1375  .S\. 
Leg.  Saints,  Cristoforc  549  pane  gert  be  kinge  ane  heline 
tak.  1483  C  AX  TO  -sCold.  Leg.  6sb/2  A  helme  of  bra> 
his  heed,  a  1533  \A>.  HKHSICKS  Huon  Hv.  182  There  was 
brought  him  a  good  harneis,  helme,  sheld,  &  hperc.  1667 
MILTON/*.  L.  vi.  840  <  >'rc  Shields  ant!  Ht-iines.  and  helmed 
heads  he  rode.  1715  20  POI-E  Iliad  v.  5  High  on  his  helm 
celestial  lightnings  play.  1870  MORKIS  Earthly  i'ar.  11. 
in.  345  Methought  I  had  a  helm  upon  my  head  Wrought 
all  of  gold. 

Jig.     c  1200   Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  19^  Habbeo  rihte  bileue  to 
brunte,  and  hope  to  helme.     1381  WYCLIF  Isa.  lix.  17  The 
helm  of  helthe  in  his  hed. 
b.  Her.    =HKLMET  2. 

1864  UOCTELL  Her.  Hist,  .y  Pop.  xiv.  165  A  large  helm 
surmounted  by  the  lit;:, 

f  2.  transf.  Put  for  a  man  in  armour.   06s. 

a  1400-50  A  Icxander  5498  Ser  Bedwyn  bv  bald  with  many 
brijt  helmes.  1470-85  MALUKY  Arthur  vi.  vi,  The  kfDg 
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of  Northgaly's  with  eyght  score  helmes.  1548  HALL 
C/i'Vfi.,  Hen.  I',  47  In  the  Vaward  wer  eight  tnOU 

•nes  of  Knightes  and    Esquieis  and   fourc  thousande 

Archers. 

T  3.  Christ's  crown  of  thorns.   Ohs. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  252  Mid  l-yrnenum  helme  his 
heafod  befengon,  £1175  Lamb.  Jifiti.  147  Ure  helende  .. 
hefde  uppen  his  hefde  bornene  helm,  a  1400  Leg.  Rood 
(1871"*  142  porw-out  his  helm  be  harde  hat  j?e  bornes  in-to 
his  flesch  gan  crepe. 

II.  4.  The  crown,  top,  or  summit  of  anything  ; 
in  OE.  esp.  the  leafy  top  of  a  tree.    Obs.  exc.  dial, 

i  888  K.  /Ei. FRED  fioeth.  xxxiv.  §  10  He  onginb  of  5am 
wyrtrummu  and  swa  upweardes  grewb  ..  o\>  Sone  helm. 
c  1000  ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  150  His  orf  Iseswode  mid  treo- 
wenum  helme.  a  noo  l'Toc.  in  \Vr.-\\ 'flicker  243/33  Fronde  a 
-,',  se[>ufe  beamas  net  helmas.  1893  Xorlhnmhld. 
Gloss.)  Helm,  the  top  (crest)  or  head  of  a  thing.  '  Helm  o' 
the  hill '  . .  a  considerable  eminence  on  the  old  post  road  a 
feu-  miles  south  of  Felton. 

f  5.  The  head  or  cap  of  an  alembic  or  retort. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-he.  \\.  5  Those  glasses  which  they  cafl 
bodies,  .fitted  to  their  helmes.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  i, 
She'D  mount  you  up,  like  quick-silver  Over  the  helm,  1686 
PLOT  Stttffortish,  102  That  its  oil  or  sulphur  came  over  the 
Helm  upon  the  first  heat.  1718  J.  CUAHBKRLAVNB  Relig. 
Fhiios.  11730)  II.  xviii.  §  7  Distil  it  with  a  glowing  Iron 
Pot,  upon  which  there  is  an  Iron  Helm  or  Head. 

III.  t6-  A  covering.     :Only  in  OE.)  Obs, 
a  1000  Riddles  iv.  64  (Gr.)  Under  lyfte  helm. 

7.  A  roofed  shelter  for  cattle,  etc.;  ashed,  north. 
1501  Searcher's  Verdicts  in  Sitrtees  Misc,  (1888)  22  For 

his  kid  helme  upon  be  tenement  or  ground.  1641  BEST 
Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  58  The  Create  Helme  in  the  Stag- 
garth  helde  43  [loades],  the  Helme  in  the  Forepart h  helde 
23.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  36  An  Helm,  a  Hovel. 
1855  ROBINSON  M'hitby  Gloss.,  Helm,  a  hovel,  an  open  shed 
for  cattle  in  a  field.  1863  MRS.  TOOCOOD  Yorksh.  Dial., 
Helm,  a  cart  or  cattle  shed. 

8.  (Also  helm-cloud^}     The  local  name  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  of  a  cloud  which  forms 
over  a  mountain  top  before  or  during  a  storm  ;  esp. 
that  which  accompanies  the  helm-wind  (also  occas. 
called  the  helm},  a  violent  wind  which  in  certain 
circumstances  rushes  down  the  escarpment  of  the 
Pennines  near  Cross  Fell,  when  a  helm-cloud  lies 
over  the  summit.     Helm  bar,  a  roll  of  cloud  sus- 
pended in  the  air  to  the  leeward  of  the  helm-cloud. 

1777  NICOLSON  &  BURN  Hist,  ll't-stnt.  <y  Cumb.  I.  7  It 
is  called  a  Helm- wind.  Ibid.,  A  rolling  cloud,  .hovers  over 
the  mountain  tops  . .  When  this  cloud  appears,  the  country 
people  say  the  helm  is  up  . .  This  helm  . .  continues  in  its 
station,  although  a  violent  roaring  hurricane  comes  tumbling 
down  the  mountain.  1787  J.  CLARKK  .Surv.  Lakes  Introd. 
xl,  A  black  streak  of  cloud  .  continually  fed  from  the  white 
one,  which  is  the  real  Helm  :  this  is  called  the  Helm-bar, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  bar  or  obstruct  the  winds  that 
burst  upon  the  vallies  beneath  as  soon  as  it  wholly  vanishes. 
Ibid,,  Such  is  the  Helm-Wind  generated  in  that  enormous 
cloud,  which,  like  a  helmet,  covers  the  summit  of  Cross-fell. 
1801  COLERIDGE  Poems  II.  159  Ancient  Skiddaw  . .  Thus 
spake  from  out  his  helm  of  cloud.  1885  Nature  23/1  Whenever 
the  helm-wind  was  blowing,  there  was  an  easterly  wind.  1886 
Jrnl.  R.  Meteor.  Soc.  2  On  certain  occasions,  when  the 
wind  is  from  some  Easterly  point,  the  Helm  suddenly 
forms  . .  Small  portions  of  thin  vaporous  clouds  are  seen 
travelling  from  the  Helm  Cloud  to  the  Bar.  1888  Encycl. 
Brit,  XXIV.  515  2  Here  fur  weeks  at  a  time  prevails  a  kind 
of  cyclone,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the 
escarpment, — the  *  helm-wind  '.  1888-9  J-  G.  GOODCHILD  in 
Trans.  Ctimb.  %  IVestm.  Assoc.  XIV.  44  The  Helm  Wind 
descends  with  greatest  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Kscarpment,  being  strongest  along  a 
zone  extending  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of  Cross  Fell,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  force  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
on  either  side. 

IV.  9.  attrib.  and    Comb.^   as   helm-bearing 
-decked,  -mover ;  helm-bar,  helm-cloud,  helm- 
wind    (see    sense   8)  ;    helm-guard,    '  a    chain 
attaching  the  helm  to  the  girdle  or  to  the  mamme- 
liere'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

rt  1100  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wflkfcer  243/40  Frondigeris  coronis, 
helmberendum  wuldorbeajum.  f:i6ii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\. 
725  Helm-deck'd  Hector.  Ibid.  vi.  277  The  great  helm- 
mover  thus  received  the  authoress  of  his  kind. 

Helm  (helm),  sb*  Forms :  i  helma,  4-7 
helme,  (7  helmne,  8  6Y.  hellim),  6- helm.  [OE. 
helma  wk.  masc.,  corresp.  in  stem  to  ON.  hjalm  str. 
fern.  With  sense  3,  cf.  MHG.  helm  handle.] 

1.  The  handle  or  tiller,  in  large  ships  the  wheel, 
by  which  the  rudder  is  managed ;  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  the  whole  steering  gear. 

.  725  Corpus  Gl.  4  Clavus,  helma.  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  182/6.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  U'ace  (Rolls) 
iao6o  Roberes,  helmes,  right  for  to  stande.  r  1440  Pronip. 
Pant.  235/1  Helme,  or  be  rothere  of  a  schyp.  c  1515  CecfU 
Lorelfs  B.  (Percy)  12  Some  stered  at  the  helme  behynde, 
Some  whysteled  after  the  wynde.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBKUT 
Trav.  5  Many  times  the  ships  will  feele  no  helme.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Helme  of  the  Rudder  of  a  ship,  is  a 
handle  of  wood,  put  on  the  Rudder  fora  man  to  govern  the 
,  and  direct  the  ship.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  I. 
17  The  Helmne  is  hard  a  weather,  mind  at  Helmne  what  is 
said  to  you  carefully.  1757  OKAY  Bard  it.  ii,  In  gallant 
trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes ;  Youth  on  the  prow,  and 
Pleasure  at  the  helm,  a  1796  BURNS  i.$Vw£),  When  Guil- 
ford  good  our  Pilot  stood,  An'  did  our  hellim  thraw,  man. 
1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  ll'est  Indies  76  There  was  no  one 
on  deck  but  the  man  at  the  helm  and  himself. 

b.  Use  or  turning  of  the  helm,  space  through 
which  the  helm  is  turned. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Feb.   7/1    Many  of  the  witi. 
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disagree  as  to  the  amount  of  helm  which  was  given  to  the 
•hip.  1894  Times  17  Mar.  5/4  Very  little  helm,  tin 
four  spokes  either  to  port  or  starboard,  would  have  done  it . 
c.  Phrases.  Down  with  the  helm,  Down  he!mt 
the  order  to  place  the  helm  so  as  to  bring  the 
rudder  to  windward.  Up  with  the  helm,  Cp  helm, 
the  order  to  place  the  helm  so  as  to  bring  the 
rudder  to  leeward.  See  also  ALEE,  AMIDSHIPS, 
BEAR  v.  37,  EASE  v,  9,  FEEL  v.  12,  OVER,  PORT, 
STAKBOARD*  WEATHER. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  s.v.  Amidships,.. 
Put  the  helm  amidships,  i.e.  in  the  middle.  1833  M .  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  xv.  1 1859)  380  Down  with  the  helm  and  let  her 
come  round,  said  I.  1840  WILLIS  in  LoHgfeilffuf*  Life 
(1891)  I.  371  So  I  up  helm  for  my  sister's  house  in  Brighton. 
1859  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  II.  xc.  66  See  if  he  docs 
not  up  helm,  and  make  the  best  run  of  it  he  can.  1875 
l!i:ni'ORD  Sailors  Pocket  Rk.  vi.  (ed.  2)  215  If  caught  in  a 
hard  sudden  squall,  down  helm  at  once.. A  tendency  to 
carry  lee  helm  should  be  counteracted  at  once.  1880  Boy's 
own  Bk.^if)  Hetms-a-lee,  the  call  of  the  helmsman  when  his 
helm  is  hard  down  in  tacking. 

2.  a.  fig.  That  by  which  affairs,  etc.,  are  guided. 

^  888  K.  /KLFBED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4  Mid  bairn  helman  and 
mid  baem  stiorrobre  his  godnesse.  a  1529  SKELTON  / 
ofCrt.  250  Holde  up  the  helme,  loke  up,  and  lete  God  ^tcrc. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  i.  79  You  slander  The  Helmes  o'  th  State. 
c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett.  v.  i.  xxxi.  11754)  226  liishop  Laud  .. 
sits  at  the  Helm  of  the  Church.  1679  Establ.  Test  2  Tis 
dangerous  meddling  with  the  Helm  of  State,  1770  LA.NO 
HORNE  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  216/1  Fabius  came  to  the  helm, 
when  Rome  experienced  the  worst  . .  Uirn  of  fortune.  1840 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  33  The  elderly  men,  who  generally 
held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned  the  helm  in  despair. 
b.  transf.  Any  part  which  is  used  like  a  helm. 

1660  MRQ.  WOKCKSTER  Cent,  fnv.  Exact  Def.  15  The 
[Water-commanding]  Engine  consisteth  of  the  following 
Particulars  ..  5.  A  Helm  or  Stern  with  liitt  and  Reins, 
wherewith  any  Child  may  guide,  order,  and  controul  the 
whole  Operation.  1860  G.  H.  K.  I'ac.  Tour  162  Salmon. . 
give  a  series  of  sharp  sculling  strokes  with  their  broad 
helms,  which  sends  them  sheer  out  of  the  water. 

t  3.  A  handle,  helve.  Obs. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  3729  Like  mattokes  wer  here  wepens 
wroght,  With  long  helmes  of  yren  stoute.  1589  NASHE 
R I  art  ins  Months  A I  hide  45  Let  them  once  cut  a  helme  for 
their  hatchet,  but  of  a  braunch  of  you,  and  they  will  cut 
downe  all  the  wood  handsmooth.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss. 
v.  312  A  great  axe..  In  which  a  fair  well-polish'd  helm 
was  put. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  helm  circle,  the  smallest 
circle  in  which  a  ship  can  be  turned  ;  helm-coat : 
see  COAT  sb.  8;  helm-man  --=  HELMSMAN  q.v. ; 
helm-port  (see  quot.)  ;  f  helm-stock,  the  tiller 
(cf.  Du.  helmstok}. 

1884  ll'est.  Morn.  IVrzus  2  Aug.  8/1  The  diameter  of  the 
*helm  circle  of  the  Defence  is  . .  500  yards,  c  1850  Rudhn. 
Nai'ig.  (Weale)  124  *  Helm-Port,  that  hole  in  the  counter 
through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder  passes.  Hel»iport 
transom,  the  piece  of  timber  placed  athwart  the  inside  of 
the  counter  timbers  at  the  height  of  the  helm-port.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  v.  xiv.  62  Our  burd  hym  kest  amyde  the 
flowand  se,  Rycht  all  togiddir  with  the  '"helmstok  of  tre. 

Helm,  sb$  dial.  Also  6  helme,  8  healm,  9 
dial.  h;ellum,  elam,  elm.  [app.  related  to 
HAULM,  OE.  healm,  but  the  phonology  is  not  clear. 
In  sense  2 ,  Du.  and  LG.  have  also  helm,  in 
Holstein  halmt  in  Heligoland  hallem  \  some  Du, 
dialects  have  helm,  heUem^  hellim  in  the  general 
sense  of  halm,  straw. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  helm  might  be  a  special 
southern  development  of  OE.  healm  HAULM.] 

1.  The   stalk  of  corn;    the   stalks   collectively, 
straw;  esp.  as  made  up  in  bundles  or  laid  straight 
for  thatching.     (In  this  sense  perh.  confused  with 
YELM  q.v.) 

1437  [see  hehn-bote  in  3],  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv,  viii.  461 
Barley  hath  helme  or  strawe,  lyke  wheaten  strawe.  1669 
WORLIDCE  Syst.Agrie.  11681)238  The  best,  .is  called  Helm, 
that  is,  long  and  stiff  Wheat-straw  (with  the  Ears  cut  off) 
bound  up  in  bundles  unbruised.  1674  RAY  S.  <$•  A\  C. 
63  Haulm  or  Helm,  stubble  gathered  after  the  corn 
is  inned.  a  iyz2  LISLE  Hnsb.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S,),  Helm, 
halm%  or  straw  prepared  for  thatching.  [1862  J.  R.  WISH 
New  Forest  (1863)  282  [In  the  New  Forest]  three  elams 
make  a  bundle  ..  [In  Wiltshire]  the  measurement  is  some- 
what different,  five  elams  forming  a  bundle.  1866  BLACK- 
WOKE  Cradock  Nowell  xxxiii,  The  wind  . .  brought  an  '  elam ' 
of  thatch  to  shelter  her.] 

b.   =  HAULM  j/>.  a. 

1888  ELWORTHY  H*.  Somerset  Word-l'k.,  Helium,  the 
stalk  of  beans,  pease,  vetches,  potatoes,  clover,  etc.. .  Not. . 
straw  of  any  kind..  A  coarse  kind  of  stalk  is  implied. 

2.  A  name  for  the  Bent-grass  of  the  sandhills. 
?  Obs.  or  alien. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  1200  The  Italians,  and 
Spaniards  call  it  Sparto  ..  The  Dutch  Halm.  And  we  in 
English,  Helme,  and  Matweede.  1897  Conicmp.  Rev.  June 
863  Swarms  of  rabbits  lie  out  in  the  'helm',  buckthorn 
bushes  and  little  dwarf  pine  copses  [in  Holland]. 

3.  Comb.)  as   helm-sheaf  \    helm-bote  (in  quot. 
-bought),  the  right  of  cutting  helm  in  a  common 
fieM  for  thatching. 

1437  Ckurchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.  vol.  4)  178  Uno 
hommi  locato  pro  le  stubel  vocato  helmebought  falcamio 
hoc  pro  dicta  domo  pistrine  cooperienda.  1563-87  FOXK 
A.  <s-  J/.  11684)  HI-  855  Good  store  of  Helme-sh eaves. 

Helm,  z>.1  [OK.  helmian,  f.  HKI.M  s/>.*]  trans. 
To  furnish  or  cover  with  a  helm.  (Chiefly poet.} 

a  1000  Andreas  1307  Gr.)  Niht  helmade.  .beor^as  steape. 
c  1000 /ELFRIC  Gram,  xliii.  iZ.)  256  Galea,  helm.  Galeatits, 
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jehelmod.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  544  (503^  Maris  be 
god  bat  helmyd  is  of  stel.  1525  LD.  BERNI-RS  Proiss.  (1812) 
II.  (_lxviii.  472  Anone,  they  were  agayne  helmed,  and  ran 

T.     1691  DKYDEN  Arthur  \,  i.  iR.  SupJ,  Now  , 
you  helm  yuur  hoary  head.     1795  SOUTH EV   Joan  of  Arc 
vn,   498  Then  from  the  bank  He  sprung,  and  helm'd  his 
head,     a  1839  PKAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  366  Now  saddle  my 
steed  and  helm  my  head. 

Helm,  v£  [f.  HELM  sb;-~\  trans.  To  guide 
with  or  as  with  a  helm  ;  to  steer.  Chiefly^. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  151  The  bu^nesse  he 
hath  helmed,  must-.giue  him  a  better  proclamation.  1607 
MARSTON  H  'hat  you  will  n.  i.  C  iij  b,  Fate  hehneth  all. 
1808  J.  BARLOW  Cohtmb.  \.  613  The  steerman  gaily  helnifi 

•  nrse  along.     1884  TENNYSON  Becket  \.  iii,  No  C* 
Archbishop  Shall  helm  the  Church.   1890  RIDER  HAGGARO  & 
LANG  World* s  Desire  41  He  helmed  the  ship  towards  these. 

itttr.  or  absoi.  1666  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  31/4  The  Conquerors 
.  .helmed  a  weather,  and  stood  for  the  Southward  Cape. 

HelnijZ'."  dial.  [f.  HELMJ/V;;  but  see  YEUI».] 
trans.  To  lay  (straw)  in  order  for  thatching. 
_  a  1722  LISLE  Hush.  (1752)  236  Straw  is  heaped  up  together 
in  order  to  be  helmed.  1762  FORSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  I. II. 
475,  I  had  a  woman,  .helming  of  straw,  i.e.  laying  it  straight, 
for  the  thatcher. 


He'lmage.  rare.  [f.  HELM  &.-  +  -AGE.]  Guid- 
ance, direction,  management.  1864  in  WEBSTEK. 

Helm-bar,  -cloud  :  see  HELM  sbl  8. 

Helmed  (helmd),  ///.  a.     [f.  HELM  z/.1  or  sbt- 

-i-  -Ki).]     Wearing  a  helm  ;  helmeted. 

c  1205  LAY.  26744  Ihelmede  beines.  1382  WYCUF  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  5  Men  of  Persis  ..  alle  sheeldid  and  helmyd.  1583 
STANYHURST  sE net's  i.  (Arb.)  33  In  coach  runs  helmed 
Achilles.  1629  MILTON  Nativity  112  The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim.  1883  OMAN  in  Academy  No.  577. 
371/3  The  helmed  Aphrodite  of  Corinth. 

Helmet  (he'lmet),  sb.  Forms:  5-  helmet, 
(6  helmette,  healmet,  Sc.  hewmet,  hewmond, 
heumont,  7  helmit).  [a.  obs.  F.  healmet,  helmet t 
dim.  of  helme  (see  HEAUME  and  HELM  jtf.1).] 

1.  A  defensive  cover  for  the  head  ;    a  piece  of 
armour,    usually  made  of,  or  strengthened  with, 
metal,  which  covers  the  head  wholly  or  in  part. 

It  has  varied  greatly  in  shape  and  material  at  different 
periods ;  the  name  is  still  given  to  the  stiff  hat  of  domed  or 
conical  form,  made  of  metal  or  strengthened  with  bars  of 
metal,  worn  by  many  troops. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vi.  ix,  [He]  gate  hym  by  the 
Bauowre  of  his  helmet,  and  plucked  hym  doune  on  his  knees. 
1513  DOUGKAS  /Eneis  ix.  vii.  194  Mesapus  rich  hewmet 
[ed.  1553  hewmond]  schynand  brycht.  1563  WIN^I-T  H'A-s. 
(1890)  II.  6  For  a  waippin  and  a  werklume,  for  a  speir  or  a 
spade,  a  heumont  or  a  hemmir.  1590  SI-ENSER  F.  Q.  \\.  xi. 
22  Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  Helmet  light,  Made  of  a  dead 
mans  skull,  that  seemd  a  ghastly  sight.  1789  BELSHAM 
Jiss.  I.  vii.  139  Virtue  is  . .  a  Minerva,  armed  with  helmet, 
spear,  and  shield.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.  374 
The  helmet  and  cuirass  worn  by  cavalry  is  a  cooler  dress 
than  might  be  imagined,  the  polished  metal  being  a  good 
reflector  of  heat, 

fig'  I5<>9  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  Hi,  The  helmet 
mekenes,  and  the  shelde  good  fayth.  1526  TINDALE  Eph. 
vi.  17  Take  the  helmet  off  heefth. 

t  b.  transf.  Put  for  a  man  in  armour.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melitsine  xxiv.  189  Men  of  armes,  to  the  nombre  of 
foure  thousand  helmets.  Ibid.  xxx.  225  A  houndred  helmets 
of  Hongery.  .valyaunt  knightes  &  good  men  of  werre. 

c.  Extended  to  other  (non-military)  defensive  or 
protective  kinds  of  head-gear,  such  as  those  worn 
by  policemen,  firemen,  and  divers,  and  the  felt  or 
pith  hat  worn  in  hot  climates. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  s.v.  Diving,  A  helmet  of  thin 
sheet  copper,  which  covers  the  head  of  the  diver.  [1858  cf. 
lieintet-maker  in  9.)  1882  OGILVIE  s.v.,  Helmets  of  white 
felt,  with  folds  of  linen  wrapped  round  them,  are  worn  in 
India  and  other  hot  climates  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 
The  name  helmet  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  hat  worn  by 
policemen.  1885  Times  20  Feb.  6/1  Officers  and  men  were 
attired  in  red  serge  tunics.. sun  helmets  and  puggarees. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  helmet ;    esp.  in  Her. 
The  figure  of  a  helmet  placed  above  the  escutcheon 
in  an  achievement  and  supporting  the  crest. 

*6io  Gi'iu.iM  Heraldry  iv.  xv.  (1611)  231  The  bearing  of 
Helmets  after  these  seueral  manners.  1617  MQRYSON  ///;/. 
in.  263  They  take  to  themselves  coates  of  Armes  ..  yet  not 
with  open  Helmets,  as  Gentlemen  beare  them,  but  with 
closed  Helmets,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Citizens  in 
Germany.  1847  Gloss.  Heraldry  s.v.,  Helmets  of  different 
forms  are  placed  above  shields  of  arms  to  denote  the  rank  of 
the  bearers. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  a  retort  ;    =HELM  sbl  5. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhotter s  Bk.  Physicke  25/1   Distifle 

therout  a  water,  with  a  glasse  helmet  as  we  are  used  to  tUs- 
tille  the  strunge  waters.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Aiec/t. 
viii,  64  We  took  a  Glass  Helmet  or  Alembick.  .such  as 
Chymists  use  in  Distillations.  "683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  \. 
(1686)  121  Put  in  it  fifty  pounds  of  Quicksilver  ..  and  place 
an  Helmet  upon  it.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Helmet,. . 
the  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

4.  A  kind  of  fancy  pigeon  :  see  quot.  1735. 

1676  COTTON  Walton's  Angler  iv.  76  Of  the  tame  (pigeons] 
there  be  helmits  and  runts,  and  earners,  and  cropers.  1735 
J.  MOORE  Colnrnl'.  in  Tegetmeier  Pigeons  xix.  (1807)  164 
They  are  called  Helmets,  from  their  heads  being  covered 
with  a  plumage  which  is  distinct  in  colour  from  the  body, 
and  appears  somewhat  like  a  helmet  to  cover  the  head. 
1833  K.  MUDIE  Feathered  Tribes  Brit.  Isles  (1841)  I.  74. 

57  i^in  full  helmet-shell.)  The  shell  of  a  mollusc 
of  the  genus  Cassis. 

1753  CHAMHICHS  Cyct.  -V;///*.,  Cassis  /srt'is,  the  smooth 
helmet  shell,  a  name  given  by  Rumphius,  though  very  im- 
properly, to  the  genus  of  shells  called  dolia  and  concha; 
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globosz.     1756  P.  BKOWNK  Jamaica  (1789'  408  The  ..  renl 

lues  come  next  after  the  Helmets.     1776  I)-, 
Canchol.  290  A  Helmet,  Cassis.      1863  Woon  lllnstr.  \,i'. 
Hist.    III.   381   Cameos  ..  that  are  cut  from   the   Horned 
Helmet-shell  are  white. 

B.  A  collector's  name  for  a  fossil  echinoderm, 
Galeriles  albogalcrtis ;  cf.  helmet-stone  in  9. 
1887  H.  R  WOODWARD  Geol.  (ed.  21  405. 

7.  Bat.  The  arched  upper  part  of  the  corolla    or 
calyx)  in  some  flowers,  esp.  labiates  and  orchids ; 
the  galea. 

1795  MARTYN  Lang.  Pot.,  Helmet,  Galea.     The  upper  tip 

:ingcnt  corolla.     1862  DARWIS  1-ertil.  Orchids  ii.  11885) 

•ic  whole  upper  part  of  the  helmet  answers  to  the  minute 

oval  bit  of  membrane  to  which  the  caudicle  of  Orchis  is 

attached.     1866  Treai.  />'  -.anthts.  At  the 

foot  of  the  column  are  two  fleshy  feet,  from  whose  toe  per. 

petually  distils  a  clear  honey-like  fluid,  which  drops  into  the 

hollow  of  the  helmet. 

8.  An  appendage  of  the  stipes  of  the  maxilla  of 
some  insects,  as  the  cockroach  ;  the  galea. 

1828  STARK  Elf  in.  .\"nt.  Hist.  II.  313  A  corneous  and  den- 
tated  portion  ..  covered  by  another  piece  of  a  membranous 
tence,  and  arched,  called  theg-a/rti  or  helmet 

9.  atti-ib.    and    Comb.,  as   helmet-bonnet,    -cone, 
-crown,  -feather, -hat, -head. -maker, -shape;  helmet- 
shaped,  -strewn,  -tubed  adjs.  :  helmet-beetle,   a 
beetle  of  the  family  Cassididst.  having  a  dilated 
thorax  forming  a  kind  of  helmet  covering  the  head  ; 
helmet-bird,  a  bird  of  the  genus   Corythaix,  a 
turakoo  ;   f  helmet-cherry,  a  kind  of  cherry  :  cf. 
HKAI.ME;  helmet-cockatoo,  Cattotiphalon  galea- 
ttim,  '  an  iron-grey  bird  with  a  blight  red  head ' 
(Xcwton) ;  helmet-crab,  a  species  of  King-crab, 
Limnhis  longispiims ;  helmet-flower,  a  name  for 
Monkshood  or  Aconite,  and   for  orchids   of  the 
genus  Coryanthes;  helmet-hornbill,  a  species  of 
Hornbill,  Buceros galeatus ;  helmet-quail,  a  quail 
of  the    American    genus    Lophortyx,   having   an 
elegant  curved  crest ;  helmet-shell :  see  sense  5  ; 
helmet-stone  :  see  sense  6. 

1794  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  8 7  r  6  Still  see  my  "hel- 
met bonnet  unimpaired.  1816  PRISC.  WAKEFIELD  \at.  Hist. 
Ins.  iv.  35  The  larvae  of  the  genus  Cassido.  or  "Helmet 
Beetle.  i6n  COTGR.,  Htatilme,  ..  the  "Helmet  cherrie, 
Heart-cherrie.  1777  WARTOS  Poems  70  (Jod.)  Wearing  in 
death  his  "helmet-crown.  1832  TENNYSON  Lady  of  S  halo  It 
iii,  The  helmet  and  the  "helmet-feather  Durn'd  like  one  bum- 
ing  flame  together.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  <  1633)  972  Blew 
"Helmet-floure,  or  Monks  hood.  1629  PARKINSON  Paradisi 
xxvi.  216  The  poisonfull  Helmet  flower.  1893-6  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  434The  'Helmel-Hornbill,  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  * Helmet-maker, 
a  maker  of  defensive  coverings  for  the  head,  worn  by  soldiers, 
firemen,  etc.  1813  SCOTT  't'rienii.  n.  viii,  Steel  from  spur 
to  *helmet-plume.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (17961  I. 
283  Melampyrum.. Upper  lip  "helmet-shaped,  compressed. 
1835  LIXDLEY  Inlrod.  Hot.  (1848)  I.  335  If  thecorolla  is  very 
irregular  with  one  petal  very  large  and  helmet-shaped,  it  U 
sometimes  called  cassideous.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  StifP-i 
Galea,..  a  genus  of.  .sea  hedgehogs,  whose  shape  is  that  of  a 
large  elevated  helmet.  .This  genus,  when  fossile,  is  called  in 
English  the  'helmet  stone.  1793  MARTVN  Lang-.  Bot., 
'Helmet-tubed  Petal,  Galeato-litonlatnin fetalum. 

Hence  He-lmetfnl,  as  much  as  a  helmet  will 
hold  ;  He-lmetleas  a.,  having  no  helmet. 


was  firing  over  Dick's  head. 

Helmet,  v.  [f.  HELMET  s6.]  trans.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  helmet. 

a  1661  FULLER  IferlAiet  (1840)  I.  165  Helmeted  on  their 
heads  and  crested  like  a  lark.  1807  WORDSW.  White  Doe 
y.  137,  I  helmeted  a  brow  though  white,  And  took  a  place 
in  all  men's  sight.  1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  637/2  Rock- 
panoplied  giants,  .helmeted  with  eternal  srfow. 

Helmet-crest. 

1.  (Also  helmet  f/esl.}    The  crest  of  a  helmet. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxm.  viii,  Upon  his  first  head 

in  his  helmet  crest.  1676  HOISHKS  //7<W(i677)  244  Lycon 
him  hit  upon  the  helmet-crest.  1814  SI.OTT  La.  of  Isles  in. 
vi,  The  honoured  pledge  you  gave  ..  shall  wave  upon  my 
helmet-crest. 

2.  A  crested  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Oxypogon. 
1863  WOOD   Ilhistr.  .Vat.   /fist.   II.   24!   The  He'lmet- 

cresl*.  are  very  curious  birds,  and  are  at  once  known  by  the 
singular  pointed  plume  which  crowns  the  top  of  the  head. 

Helmeted  .he-lmt'-ted),///.  a.  [f.  HELMET  sb. 
or  v.  +  -MX]  Wearing  a  helmet.  In  Bot.  helmet- 
shaped,  galcate. 

1552  HULOET,  Helmeted,  galeatus.  1612  Two  Noble  K. 
I.  i,  Unto  the  helmeted  Bellonause  them.  1831  DON  Card. 
Diet.  Gloss.,  Galtate,  hclmeled.  1862  J.  GRANT  dipt,  of 
Guard  m.  They  knelt  ..  on  the  green  sward,  bowing  all 
their  helmeted  heads. 

t  Helmetie-r,  helmettier.  Obs.  rare,  [see 
-IBR.]  A  soldier  wearing  a  helmet. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lay  XLIV.  xxxiii.  rroi  He  ordained  that 
the  helmettiers  or  mprioners  [galeatos]  should  stand  upon 
their  feet,  having  their  shields  upright  liefore  them. 

Helminth  he-lminb).  [ad.  Gr.  (A^tii/s,  (\^v0- 
(comb.  form  (A/uvflo-)  maw-worm,  intestinal  worm; 
in  mod.F.  helminthe] 

1.  A  worm,  esp.  an  intestinal  worm. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  i.  6  Certain  Vermes,  as  the  Helminths. 
1867  I 

I'rftiratfda,  t    they  are  ii 

f-s,  suctorial  liniiuhs.      1887    !'     I 
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1  in  AY/.  Frit.  Asset.  770  (titlr*  A  Note  on  the  Relations  of 
Helminth  Parasites  to  Grouse  Disease. 

2.  Min.  A  variety  of  chlorite  occurring  in  felspar 
ami  quartz.  1861  in  BRISTOW  Class.  Mining. 

Helminthagogue  .hclmi-njmgpg',  a.  and  sb. 
Aled.  [f.  Gr.  (\iuvO-  (see  prec.)  +  ayeiyos  drawing 
forth.] 

A.  ai//.  'Having  power  to  expel  intestinal  worms' 
.  Soc.  Lex.  iS86  ;  nnthelmintic. 

1854  in  MAYNE  E.rpos.  Lc.v. 

B.  sl>.  A  medicine  for  expelling  intestinal  worms. 
1704    in    J.    HARRIS    Lc.v.    Teetiti.       1706  PHILLIPS    led. 

Kerrey),    HglmiHtkagtfliat   or   Htlminthvks.    Medicines 
that  drive  out  Worms,  or  cause  them  to  be  voided. 
So  Helminthag-ogic  (-agf>'dz,ik),  a.  =  prec.  A. 

Si7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Helminthagos'uk,  expelling  Worms. 
elminthiasis  (helminjoi-asis).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  (Jr.  i\fjivOtav  to  suffer  from  worms-,  f.  (\fuv9- 
IlKi.MiXTH:    see    -ASIS.]      A   diseased    condition 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  body. 
1811  in  HOOPER  Mcii.  Diet.     1865  Pop.  Sc.  Rev.  IV.  165 
Introducing   this  parasite  i/>V//;<7»-j/Vi    /n'mnfobia}  and  its 
terrible  helminlhiasis  into  this  country.     1876  tr.  H'agner's 
Gen.  ralliol.  I.-Q  The  disposition  to  helminthics. 

Helminthic  (hefmrnjrfk),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
i\iuv6-  HELMINTH  +  -ic.]  A.,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a 
helminth  or  intestinal  worm. 

I75S  JOHNSON,  Ilelminthick,  relating  to  worms.  1821-34 
Gaoas  Study  Mcd.  ted.  4)  I.  278  An  hepatic  disease,  vvhu  li 
gradually  changed  to  violent  helminthic  symptoms  in  the 
stomach. 

B.  sb.    =HEI,MINTHAOOGl'E  sb. 

1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.     1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

Helmrnthite.    dot.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE.] 

'  Applied  to  those  long  sinuous  tracks  so  common 
on  the  surfaces  of  many  flaggy  sandstones,  and 
which  are  usually  considered  as  worm-trails '  (Page 
llatul-bk.  Geol.  Terms  1859). 

Helminthoid  (helmi'-njoid1),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -oin.]  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hel- 
minth ;  vermiform. 

1854  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1864  W.  AITKEN  Sc.  f, 
Pract.  Meet.  (ed.  3)  I.  807  Helminthoid  Entozoa  which 
have  been  discovered  infesting  the  human  body. 

Helmrntholite.  [f.  Gr.  «A^<i/0o-  HELMINTH 
+  -LITK.]  1 1.  J'alteont.  (See  quot.)  06s. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  HAMILTON.  1882  OGILVIE,  Hel- 
nrintliolite,  a  fossil  worm,  with  or  without  shell. 

2.  Min.     (See  quot.) 

1865-72  WATTS  Hid.  C/iem.  III.  141  Helmintholite,  a 
variety  of  limestone,  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beautiful  red  and  green  iridiscence  of 
the  fossil  shells  which  it  contains.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia, 
at  Halle  in  the  Tyrol,  and  other  localities,  and  is  made  into 
a  variety  of  ornamental  articles. 

Helmi-ntholith.    Path.     [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
Ai'9-us  stone.]     '  A  calcareous  concretion  produced    , 
from  an  intestinal  worm  or  other  entozoon '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

Helminthology  (helnun)yl(idji).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LOGY.]  That  branch  of  zoology,  or  of  medical 
science,  which  treats  of  helminths. 

1819  in   ranto/ogia.     1822-34  Gooifs  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
I.    265   note,    Persons   unacquainted    with    helminthplogy.     I 
1864  T.  S.  COBBOLD  <title)  Entozoa  :   an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Helminthology,  with  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Internal  Parasites  of  Man. 

So  Helmintholo'g-ic,  Helmintholo  gical  atijs.,    ' 
pertaining  to  helmintbology ;  Helmintho-logist, 
one  versed  in  helminthology. 

1822  J.  FLEMING  Phitos.  Zool.  II.  416  (L.)  Few  parts  of   I 
either  England  or  Scotland  have  been  surveyed  by  the  eye 
of  the   helminthologist.      1828  WEUSTER?   HttmattiwloglC,     > 
Ih-lminthological.     1862  T.  S.  CUIIBOMI  m  In/ell.  Observer 
No.  i.   25  Our  recent  helminthological  discoveries.     1876 
BenttUlft  Anint.   Parasites  Introd.,  All  helminthologists, 
with  few  exceptions,  looked  upon  worms  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  as  formed  without  parents  in  the  same  organs 
which  they  occupy. 

Helmintlions  (helmi-nhss),  a.  [f.  HELMINTH 
4--<>i':s.]  Infested  with  intestinal  worms  ;  predis- 
posed to  helminthic  diseases. 

1854  MAYSE  Exfvs.  Lc.r.,  Helininttiodes, . .  helminthous. 
1861    HCLME    tr.    Moqiiiji-l'andon    II.    vn.    332    Improper 
nourishment  greatly  favours  the  appearance   of  the  Hel- 
mintha. . .  It  appears  also  that  the  nature  of  the  constitution    , 
('  h-  hninthous  ',i  has  great  influence. 

HelmleSS  ht;;lmles),a.l  [f.HKLM.v/U  +  -LF.ss.] 
Without  a  helm  or  helmet. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  III.  xxvi,  Clorinda.  .helmlesse  to  the 
forrestward  gan  hie.  1814  BYRON  Lara  n.  xvi,  The  cloven 
cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head. 

He'lniless,  a.-  [f.  HKI.M  sb.-  •  -I.KSS.]  With- 
out a  helm  or  steering  gear;  rudderless.  Alsoy?^. 

1824  BYRON  Def.  Trans/,  i.  i.  116  The  desert-ship,  The 
helmless  dromedary.  1850  TENNYSON  /;/  Mem.  iv,  My 
will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark  ;  I  sit  within  a  helmless  bark. 

He-lmlet.    nonce-wd.     [f.   HELM  s/>.1  +  -LET.] 
A  small  helm  or  helmet. 
1883  SwiNTit-RNE  Lcs  Casouiltrs  xi.  in  Eiif.  flhistr.  Maf. 

( It  t.  i3  No  touch  may  loosen  the  bl.uk  lira'  u<l  helmlets  For 
the  wild  elves'  heads  of  the  wild  waves  wrought. 

Helmsman  ;he-lm/m;f -u  .  Also  7  helmeman. 
fl  HKI  \i  v/<.-  + MAX.]  The  man  at  the  helm  win; 
i  lie  ship;  a  steersman.  AI-n_^'. 

1622  K.  HAWKINS  ;  .,1  helme  man 
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may  be  overcome  with  an  imagination,  and  so  mis-take  one 
poynt  for  another.  1627  (,'AI-T.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  ii. 
12  The  Rudder  is  so  turned  to  and  fro  as  the  Helmesman 
pleaseth.  1798  COLERIDGE  AHC.  Mar.  v.  xi,  The  helmsman 
steered,  the  ship  moved  on.  1860  Men.  Marine  Afaf.\ll. 
147  The  helmsman,  and  others  of  the  watch. 

1  Icnce  He-lmsmanship,  the  function  of  a  helms- 
man. Also  He  Imswoman.  He  Lmsgirl  iwnce- 
•wds.,  a  woman  or  girl  who  steers. 

1890  ll'ortd  13  Aug.  28/2  The  Squadron ..  encouraged 
amateur  helmsmanship.  1870  Daily  .Vra'j  17  May,  A 
helms-girl  at  the  stern  in  a  pilot  jacket  and  straw  hat. 

tHe-lmster.  Ms.  rare  -  '.  [irrcs,'.  1. 1  IKI.M  sb?\ 
The  helm,  tiller. 

1594  Knack  to  A'n.r.u  a  Knarc  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  571 
U  hile  I  am  master  of  the  bark,  I  mean  to  keep  the  helmster 
in  my  hand. 

Helrnstok  :  see  HELM  sb:-  4. 
Helm-wind :  see  HELM  s6.>  8. 
t  Helo,  a.    Obs.  or   dial.     Forms :    7   helo(e, 
helaw,  7-9  halo,  hala,  8-9  healo.     [Etymology 

unknown.]     Bashful,  modest,  shamefaced. 

i6n  COTGR.  s.v.  Coijffe,  /lest  ni tout  coijft,  . .  hee  is  verie 
maidenlie.  shamefacde,  heloe.      Ibid.,  Htmiciix.  shamefast. 
bashfull,  hclo,  modest.     1674  RAY  N  C.  II  orris  25  /.- 
Hcliuv,  bashful,  a  word  of  common  use.     1688  SH.. 
.SV/j-. /J/sn</<iili.(i720)57//ar*...Kissher,Isay.  Lolf.  lam 
so  hala;  I  am  ashamed,    c IM6  I.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
Lane.  Dial.  (1862)  87  Healo,  bashful.     1828  Craven  Dial., 
Halo,  Healo,  bashful,  modest. 

HeloblOUS  (h/l^n-biss ',  a.  inrt-o.  [f.  mod.L. 
helobins  ;f.  Gr.  ?Aos  marsh t  +  -tlios  living) +  -ors.J 
Living  in  marshes  ;  palustrine. 

[1854  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Hehbiiis.}    1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Helocerons  ;h»V*"»)i  a.  Entom.  [f.  <;r. 
f5Aos  nail  +  xifm  horn  -H  -ocs.]  Having  club-shaped 
antenna? ,  clavicorn. 

1854  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Helocertis, . .  applied  by  Dumeril 
to  a  Family.. of  the  Colcoptera,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  antenna:  represent  an  oblong  mass  composed  of 
laitnn.rt\\  hich  seem  perforated  by  a  central  axis ;  helocerous. 

Heloderm  (hrl*d5un).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  he- 
failerma,  f.  Gr.  fj\os  nail  -I-  Sfp^a.  skin.]  A  large 
and  repulsive-looking  venomous  lizard  of  the  genus 
Heloderma,  having  its  skin  studded  with  warts  or 
tubercles  like  heads  of  nails.  There  are  two  species, 
found  in  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

1882  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  632  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  made  the 
subjoined  remarks  . .  I  was  present  when  the  Heloderm  bit 
tu<>  (luinea-pigs  in  the  hind  leg.  1895  il't-stm.  O/ic.  17 
Aug.  3/3  Mr.  Tyrrell  does  not  think  the  heloderm's  poison- 
ous bite  would  kill  a  man  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

Hence  Helode'rmatoid  a.,  having  the  form  or 
character  of  a  heloderm  ;  Helode'rmatous  a., 
having  a  warty  skin  like  a  heloderm. 

I!  Helodes  vh;i<7u-d/z),  a.  and  s/i.  Med.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  tAiiS?;?  marshy,  f.  «\ot  marsh.] 

A.  atlj.  Marshy,  marsh- ;  (of  fevers)  produced  by 
marsh  miasma.  B.  sb.  A  fever  so  produced ;  a 
marsh-fever. 

1730-6  UAII.KY  (folio),  Helodes,  a  particular  kind  of  Fever, 
accompanied  with  colliquative  Sweats,  the  Tongue  beiiiij 
dry  and  hard.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .Supf.,  Helodes. .  In 
medicine,  -used  as  a  characteristic  epithet  in  certain  fevers. 
1811  HOOPER  Mtd.  Diet.  1886  SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.,  Helotits.. 
Also,  a  term  for  marsh  fever. 

Helpdont  (hPlodpjt),  a.  Palxont.  [f.  Gr.  ^\os 
nail  +  oSovr-  tooth.]  Having  teeth  shaped  like  a 
nail  or  spike  ;  (of  a  tooth/  of  this  shape. 

1886  J.  W.  DAVIS  in  Geol.  Mag.  (N.S.)  III.  151  A  number 
of  small  helodont  teeth  are  scattered  over  some  of  the  pieces 
of  limestone. 

II  HelOSlS  (h/lo-sis).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr. 
ciX-ciy  to  roll.]  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Helosis,  a  turning  back  of  the 
Eye-lid.  1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Hefasis,  an  eversion  or 
turning  up  of  the  eyelids.  1874  in  DUNGLISON. 

Helot  (.he'lfit,  h;'l(?t).  Forms:  6  Hylote,  f>-~ 
Ilo^e,  7  El(y)ot,  7-  Helot,  9  helot,  [ad.  L. 
fftlotts,  a.  Gr.  EtAwrfs  (pi.  of  EAcus),  also  fiilvt.v 
(Ilotx,  Livy),  a.  Gr.  EfAcurai  (pi.  of  EiAorrr/s)  ;  tra- 
ditionally taken  as  deriv  of  "EXos  Helos.  a  to\ui 
in  Laconia  whose  inhabitants  were  enslaved.  (The 
capital  II  is  now  usual  only  in  the  original  histori- 
cal sense  ;  so  in  the  derivatives.)] 

Gr.  Antiq.  (Helot)  One  of  a  class  of  serfs  in 
ancient  Sparta,  intermediate  in  status  between  the 
ordinary  slaves  and  the  free  Spartan  citizens. 

Drunken  lUlft:  in  allusion  to  the  statement  (Plutarch 
Lycure.  xxviii),  that  Helots  were,  on  certain  occasions, 
compelled  to  appear  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  in  order  to 
excite  in  the  Spartan  youth  repugnance  to  drunken  h: 

1579  GOSSON  Sell.  Abuse  (Arb.)  48  If  Lycurgus  ..  lake 
counsel  of  Apollo  ..  he  shalbe  charged  to  leaue  those 
precepts  to  the  white  liuered  Hylotes.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Printaud.  Fr.  Aca*t.  1. 1 15891  194  Well,  if  yee  thinke  it  good, 
divide  the  rest  amongst  the  Hots.  1630  BKATIIU  AI  i 
t'rt-ii!lf>ii.  11641)  loo  Like  the*'.-  U^e  K!yot<;  slaved  to  ehrk-ty. 
a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  iii.  166  The  Rest  Like  drunken 
,  either  Act  the  Jest  Their  Rigours  shall  impose. 
1779  JOHNSON  in  Bosit>elt  i  Apr.,  In  that  respect  he  would 
be  like  the  drunken  Helot.  18461  n  vi.  (1888) 

11.291  The  Helots,  .were  Coloni  <H  s<-i  fV  hound  to  the  soil, 
who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  Spartan  | 

b.  tram:/,  (helot}  A  serf,  a  bondsman. 

[1579  C.OS.ON  -SV//.  Abuse  lArb. )  48,  1  collide  wishe  it  in 
-I,  that  there  were  greater  preferment  loi  ihr  valiant 
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iiies,  then  the  sottishe  Hylotes.J  i8a3  I'VROX  .lt?<-  of 
Iti.'n.c  vi,  Slaves  of  tlie  ea^t,  or  helots  of  the  west.  '1863 
|).  \V'tiM>\-  rn'h.  Man  II.  xxiv.  404  The  Saxon  helot  of 
the  Conquest  grew  into  the  sturdy  English  freeman.  1877 
FAHRAK  Days  of  I'oictk  ii.  17  God's  heroes  may  lie  the 
world's  helots. 

c.   Comb.,  as  helot-like  adj. 

a  1873  LYTTON  l\insan:as  84  The  rigid  and  helot-like 
slavery  to  which  the  native  Bithynians  were  subjected. 

He'lotage.     [f.  prec.  ^ -ACE.]   =HEr,OTisM. 

1831  r.\Ri.yu:  Sart.  Kct.  in.  iv.  heading. 

Helotism  (he-l<?tiz'm,  hr-).  [f-  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
The  condition  of  a  Helot  or  helot ;  the  system  of 
serfage  which  prevailed  in  Sparta  ;  a  system  under 
which  a  class  of  the  community  are  treated  as  a  per- 
manently inferior  order. 

1823  Rlactov.  Mag.  XIV.  533  Lamenting  over  the  Helotism 
of  Ireland.  1845  MeCi-LLOCH  Taxation  l.  iii.  (1852)  105 
Providing,  .for  the  exaltation  of  a  few  individuals  by  the 
irremediable  helotism  of  the  great  majority.  1846  GROTE 
Greece  it.  vii.  (1849)  II.  591  The  subsequent  state  of  Helotism 
into  which  they  were  reduced. 

Helotize  (he-lfJtaiz,  hr-),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  Helot. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  II.  vi.  (1862)  II.  i4c!  Helotising  the 
inhabitants,  a  1873  LYTTON  rausanins  (1875)  106  Those 
galling  chains  of  custom  and  of  country  which  helotize 
^ii,  genius,  nature  herself. 

Helotry  (he-yui,  hr-).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -BY.] 

1.  Helots  or  serfs  collectively  ;  a  class  of  helots. 
1829  SOUTHEV  Sir  T.  Klore  (1831)  I.  174  Down  to  the 

poorest  hovel  in  which  his  helotry  are  stalled.  1829  MACAU- 
LAV  Ess.,  Sonthey  (1887)  126  The  helotry  of  Mammon  are 
not,  in  our  day,  so  easily  enforced  to  content  themselves  as 
the  peasantry  of  that  happy  period.  1835  Tail's  Maff.  II. 
52t  The  priesthood  have  been  called  in  to  supply  to  a 
trampled  helotry.  .the  want  of  natural  leaders. 

2.  The  condition  of  Helots  ;  serfdom  ;  slavery. 
1873  SYMONDS  Grk.   Poets  xii.  400  Who  can  forget  the 

stories  of  Spartan  Helotry?  1882  Gd,  ll'ants  748  The 
ancient  system  of  slavery  and  helotry. 

Help  (help),  v.  Pa.  t.  helped  'helpt),  arch. 
holp  (Ii0»lp) ;  pa.  pple.  helped,  arch,  holpen 

h<m'lpen, -p'n).  Forms:  I  helpan,  2-4  helpen, 
3-7  helpe,  4-  help.  (Also  3  halp-,  healp-, 
heolp-,  elp,  6  healp  e.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.:  see 
below.  [Com.  Tent.  str.  vb. :  OE.  helpan,  healp 
(Inilpon),  holpen  =  OFris.  helpa,  OS.  helpan  (Du., 
I.C.  helpen},  OHG.  helfan  (Ger.  helfen  ,  ON. 
hjalpa  (Sw.  hjelpa,  Da.  hjilpe],  (J>oi\t.  hi/pan,  lialp 
(hitlpiim),  hulpans :  OTeut.  ablaut  series/ielp-,halp-, 
hulp-  (help-).  The  expected  pre-Teut.  form  is 
*kelb- :  a  root  kelp-  in  same  sense  appears  in  Lith. 
xelpti  to  help.  Of  the  strong  inflexions,  the  nor- 
mal ME.  pa.  t.  sing,  was  halp;  the  pi.  was  holpen 
(with  o  of  pa.  pple.),  later  holp(e,  which  c  i-,oo 
was  extended  also  to  the  sing.,  and  continued 
in  frequent  use  till  I7th  c.  ;  it  is  now  a  rare 
archaism.  The  pa.  pple.  holpen,  kept  alive  by 
biblical  and  liturgical  use,  is  still  employed  by 
poets  and  archaists  ;  from  I4th  to  171)1  c.  it  occurs 
shortened  to  holp(e.  The  weak  inflexion  helped  is 
found  from  c  1300,  and  has  gradually  become  the 
usual  form.  For  other  points  see  the  Forms  below.] 
A.  Illustrations  of  Forms  of  Pa.  t.  and  Pa.  pple. 

1.  Strong  past  tense,  a.  ist  and  yd  sing.  a.  i 
healp,  2-3  help,  5  huelp.  p.  3-5  halp.  7.  6-7 
holpe,  6-9  holp. 


f.  550  in  Kitson  Jtjerr.  l\,nn.  Me  huelp  (lire  brother. 
P.    c  1200  ORMIN  1342  Hemm  itt  hallp.     c  1305  Judas  108 
in  E.  R.  P.  11862^  no  He  halp  menie  mnn.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  n.  xiii,  Her  blood  halpe  not  the  lady.    1480  CAXTON 
C'/mw.  f-'.n^.  xiii.  15  His  yongest  doughter  halp  hym. 


•  45  Lancelot  noip  i  o  raise  me  rnnce. 

b.  2nd  sing.  1-3  hulpe,  (3  holpe).     Sul>j.  1-3 
hulpe. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.(Th.)\xx[i].  20  Donne  oil.  .hulpe  min.    c  1200 
•;  12033  But  iff  (>att  Godd  himm  hnllpe  (>a;r.    c  1205 
LAV.  8931  pu  me  hulpe  [c  1275  holpe]. 

c.  plural,    a.   i  hulpon.     (3.  3-4  holpen.     y. 
4-7  holpe.  6-7  holp,  (4  hylpe).     5.  4  halp.     *. 
5  heelp. 

o,  0,  Y.  n  looo  Christ  1353  in  Exeter  Bk.,  ff.  hyra  hulpon. 
riooo  .Mn>K  162/16  iBosw.i  Da  steortas  hulpan  ealle  8a;s 
hzfdes.  r  1250  Cm.  $  £j-.  3382  Hise  benes  hem  holpen  wel. 
(•1320  R.  BKUNNF,  Mcdit.  922  Anone  runne  to  alle  ..  and 
hylpe.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  vi.  108  To  erie  )>is  halue  acre 
holpyn  hym  manye.  1381  WYCLIFI  Rsjrass..i$  Mosollam, 


Gold.  Leg.  130/1  All  men.  .heelp  them. 
2.  .Strong pa.  pple.    a.  i  -9  holpen,  (4-5  -yn(e). 
liolpe.  (4  hulpe  ,  6-7  holp. 

(  1100  ORMIN  6201  E}3|>er  birrb burrh  o)>err  beon  Hollpenn. 

r 1340  HAMKOI.F.  Prase  Tr.  (1866)  28  Nede  for  to  be  lukede 

tn  ami  holpyne  by  \K.     1382  WVCI.IP  /'s.  lxxxv[i].  17  Thou 

hast    holpe   me.      1:1385   CII.MVKR    /..    G.    II'.    1984 

Veil,.  V. 
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Atiattne,  He  shal  ben  holpyn.  1526  TINM.U.H  Luke  i.  54 
IK:  .hath  holpen  his  servnunt  Israhel.  1581  RICH  / 
Miitt.  i'rof.  11846)  14  We  have  ..holpe  them  at  m:iny  a 
pinche.  1607  Tm'SELi,  l-'our-f.  Jieasts(id^%)  120  The  Hound 
mn.si  lie  holp, .  with  the  voyce.  .of  the  Hunter.  1676  HOBBES 
Iliad  i,  378  If  you  have  holpen  Jove  with  word  or  deed. 
1856  MKS.  HKOWNINC,  Am-.  Ltigh  24,  1  who  was  Entreated 
tluir,  and  Iiolpen. 

3.  Weak  pa.  f.  and///*,  a,  3 -helped,  4--; -id, 
-yd,  -et,  -it,  -yt).  6-9  helpt.  (3.  6-7  holpt,. 

0.  a  1300  Cursor  .If.  20184  Freindes.  .me  helped,    ft  1300 
/,.  E.  /\W,Vr  xxviifi],  7  In  him  hoped  mi  hert,  and  helped 
[7'.;-.  hulpen]  am  I.   1676  Honr.ES  Iliad.  \.  553,  1  would  have 
helpt  you  once. 

ft.  1583  STANViii-Rsr  sEneis  \\.  (Arb.t  =;2  Downe  i\Ienelaus 
is  holpt.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (16581  22  By  drink- 
ing asses  milk  they  be  holpt. 

B.   Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  (a  person,  etc.)  with  what  is 
serviceable  to  his  efforts  or  his  neecls ;  to  aid,  as- 
sist,    a.  To  add  one's  own  action  or  effort  to  that 
of  (another)  so  as  to  make  it  more  effectual ;  to 
further  the  action  or  purpose  of.     (See  also  5  b). 

In  OE.  construed  with  genitive  or  dative  (as  if  =  to  be  a 
helper  of,  helpful  to\  of  which  the  former  became  obs.  and 
the  latter  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  accusative. 

^897  K.  /EI.FRED  Gregory* s  Past.  v.  44  He  nyle  ..  helpan 
5ss  folccs  mid  Ssem  be  he  [God]  his  healp.  a  1000  Hymns 
vii.  44  (Gr.)  Du  monegum  helpst.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.) 
lx.v.  20  [Ixxi.  21]  Etonne.  ,5u  hulpe  min.  a  1035  Laws  Cnut 
II.  c.  68  [69]  (Schmidt  Helpan  an  }?am  ra3ost,  J?e  helpes  betst 
behofaS.  a  \&r]  Charter  Eadwtardva  Cod,  Dipt.  IV.  206 
Gode  geuSe  mine  saule  to  helpene.  c  1205  LAY,  9263  And 
be  eorl  Aruiragus  Mid  a;5ele  help  his  bro3er,  138*  WYCLIF 
Rev.  xii.  16  Tne  erthe  helpide  the  womman.  1480  CAXTON 
Citron.  Eng.  ccxxxviii.  26^  He  worshyped  halp  and  mayn- 
tened  holy  chirche  and  hir  mynystres.  1484  —  Fables  of 
.-Jtsop  in.  vi,  Fortune  helpeth  bothe  the  good  and  euylle 
folke.  1577-87  HOLISSHED  Chron,  I.  4/2  They  faine  . .  that 
Jupiter  holpe  nis  sonne  Hercules,  by  throwing  downe  stones 
from  heauen  in  this  battell.  1700  GREGORY  in  Collect. 
(O,  H.  S.i  I.  322  Machines  for  the  helping  and  enlarging 
the  sight  (as  telescopes).  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  §  30  note^ 
A  nation  in  its  youth  may  he  helped  by  laws,  as  a  weak 
child  by  backboards. 

b.  To  supply  or  relieve  the  wants  or  necessities 
of;  to  succour. 

£-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  30  Milsa  us  vel  help  usig 
sunu  dauides.  c  1000  ^KLFRIC  affttt,  II.  442  We  sceolon 
earmra  manna  Iielpan.  ^1175  Lamb.  //"«/,  79  per  com  a 
prost  bi  be  weie  and  him  nawiht  ne  help,  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  /fom.  9  Help  be  hauelease.  c  1205  LAV.  28394^  Heo 
him  heolpen  At  hejere  neoden.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  'Consc. 
3567  pe  saules,  |>at  til  purgatoiy  wendes,  May  be  helped 
thurgh  help  of  frendes,  1578  TIMME  Calnine  on  Gen.  276 
Who  would  haue  suffered  him  rather  to  perish  with  hunger 
an  hundred  times  than  that  they  would  haue  holpen  him  in 
his  need.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  in  Helpe  me  Cassius, 
or  I  sinke.  1733  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  n.  i.  137  To  help  who 
want,  to  forward  who  excel. 

c.  In  sithj.  pres.j  in  invocations  and  oaths:  csp. 
in   So  help  me   God,  the  customary  formula  in  a 
solemn  oath  ;  and  in  God  help  him  (them,  etc.). 
often  a  parenthetical  exclamation  of  pity  for  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

c  1175  Lamb.  HOMI.  33  Ah  swa  me  helpe  drihten,  be  like 
mon  b_e  wule  fulien  alle  his  sunne  lustes  ..  ne  kime<5  he 
nefre  inne  heouenen'che.  c  1250  oV//.  \  A'.r.  2528  And  he 
Sat  <5ise  lettres  wrot,  God  him  helpe  weli  mot,  And  ber^e  is 
sowle  fro  sor^e  &  grot  Of  helle  pine,  c  1369  CHAUCER 
Detlte  Blannche  550,  I  wolde  as  wys  god  helpe  me  soo 
Amende  hyt  yif  I  kan  or  may.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita  Mnriit 
11',-nit'ii  159,  I  hajt  him  with  my  hert,  sa  help  me  our  Lord  ! 
1605  SHAKS.  .17, K/-.  iv.  ii.  59  Now  God  helpe  thee,  poore 
Monkie.  16x7  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  190,  I  N.  N.  sweare.  .that 

1  will . .  and  give  my  Voice  . .  as  God  helpe  me,  [etc.J.     1847 
TENNYSON  /'ritic.  in.  67,  I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she 
says  (God  help  her)  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool.    1868  A  ct  31-2 
/  'ict.  c.  72  §  2,  I  . .  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  according  to  law      So  help  me  (lod. 

d.  absol.  or  intr.  To  afford  aid  or  assistance ; 
often  in  imper.  as  a  cry  for  assistance. 

(See  note  to  i  as  to  OE.  constr.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  320  Cause  is,  hwi  bu  hit  dudest,  oSer 
hulpe  bertp.  '"1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  11810)  44  Help 
knyghtes,  if  }e  may,  I  may  no  ferrer  go.  1375  BAKBOUR 
Bnice  n.  416  Schir  philip..gan  cry  :  *  Help,  help  !  I  have 
the  new  maid  king  ! '  c  1420  Chron.  I  'ilod.  447  Dan  Uenna 
halp  ry;t  well  berto.  igSgCocAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  176 
Yet  the  goodnesse  of  the  pasture  helpeth  much  to  the  good- 
nesse  of  the  milke.  1591  Tronb.  l\aigne  K.  Jo/in  u6n)  19 
Help  hands,  I  haue  no  lands,  Honor  is  my  desire.  1611  BIBLE 

2  Sam.  xiv.  4  Shee  fell  on  her  face  to  the  ground,  and  did 
obeysance,  and  said,  Helpe,  O  king.     1811  I  IYRON  Hints  fr. 
//or.  817  Help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace  ! 

f2.  trans.  To  benefit,  do  good  to;  to  be  of  use 
or  service  to,  to  profit.  Obs.  (exc.  as  implied  in  i . 

c  1000  Inst.  Polity  in  Thorpe  Anc.  Laws  II.  332  bonne 
helpe  ge  wel  bam  be  ge  laeraS,  jif  hi  eowrum  laruni  fylfflKu 
willaS.  a  1200  Mora!  Ode  297  Ne  mai  heom  nober  helpen 
ber  i-bede  ne  almesse.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1439  (Fairf.)  ^'e 
mujt  ham  help  na  hali-hede,  Attyn  to  hel  ^ai  most  nede. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  HI.  2^7  Hot  loss  our  men,  it  helpis 
ws  rycht  nocht.  1535  COVBBDALH  i  J/^r,.  ii.  13  What 
helpeth  it  vs  then  to  lyue?  1581  1'i  Conv. 

i.  (1586)  2  b,  To  consider  the  things  that  helpe  him,  and  the 
things  that  Imrt  him.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt.  xxv.  9 
.///,  We  shal  not  be  holpen  by  other  men*  deserts  at 
the  day  of  judgement.  1648  GACK  West  Ind.  vi.  17  Iron, 
Knives,  or  such  things  which  may  help  them  in  their  Wars, 
f  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  be  of  use  or  service ;  to 
avail.  Often  (\\w&i-iwpersoiwL  Ol>s.  (exc.  as  im- 
plied in  i  d.) 
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c  1000  Sa  r.  /.«•..;,/.  II.  134  Wib  fefre  eft  tiv 
nuuubia  Lodrincanne,  <  1205  I.\v.  iniSi  Heo  rohten,  bai 
I  heo  inoh  hafden,  beh  hit  Intel  hulpe.  a  1300  Cursor  ,]/. 
20271  Lat  be  weping,  it  helps  noght.  c  1386  CLI,\I-<I;I; 
Knt.'s  T.  1962  What  helpeth  it  to  tarien  forth  the  day? 
c  1477  CAXTON  Justm  76  b,  Appollo.  .dyde  all  that  he  > 
but  yt  halpe  not  ner  profited  no  thing.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Khcf.  (1580)  192  A  similitude,  whiche  beyng  dilated  helpeth 
well  for  amplification.  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  P/tvsi>-~ 1 1762)97 
Mustard,  and  Juice  of  Scurvy  Grass,  help  in  a  cold  Scurvj . 
[1756  lit'RKi-:  Sul-l,  $•  Ii.  ii.  iv,  In  reality,  a  great  clearness 
helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the  passions.] 

3.  rejt.  To  put  forth  needed  effort  in  one's  own 
behalf;  to  do  of  oneself  what  is  needed  ;  to  extricate 
oneself  from  a  difficulty. 

a  1225  Leg.  I\ath.  2103  Ha  ne  mahen  nowSer  Helpen  ham 
seoluen,  Ne  heom  bat  ham  serui5.  c  1275  LAV.  30390  For 
nibing  worbe  be  mon  bat  nele  him  seolue  heolpe.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  16255  ^  bou  wi'  noght  help  bi-self,  men  haldes 
be  for  quede.  1551  T.  WILSON  LogHm  (i^o'i  -j.\  '  . 
will  helpe  them  ..  if  thei  helpe  theimselvcs.  1597  SIIAKS. 
2  Hen.  //',  in.  ii.  247  She  is  old,  and  cannot  belpe  ner  selfe. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Lifet  Fate  (1861)  14  He  helps  himself  on 
each  emergency  by  copying  or  duplicating  Li*  own  structure, 
just  so  far  as  the  need  is.  1873  F.  \V.  ROBINSON  Little 
Kaie  Kirby  I.  iv.  45,  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  require  your 
assistance,  or  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  help  myself.  1881 
S.  R.  GARDINER  Introd.  Eng.Hist.  viii.  g  3.  153  He[Crom- 
well]  had  no  pleasure  m  ruling  by  force.  But  he  could  not 
help  himself. 

fb.  with  of  or  "with:  To  make  use  of,  avail 
oneself  of.  Obs.  ( =  F.  se  servir  de). 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  n.  xx.  133  We  have  holpen  us 
oft  he  saynges  of  the  boke  of  Vegece.  c  1489  —  Sonnfs  of 
Ay  mon  xxiv.  528,  I  byleve  that  this  devyll  helpeth  himself 
wyth  som  devilry.  1581  PETTIE  Giiazzo's  Civ.  Conv,  n. 
(T586)  50  b,  I  judge  them  mervailous  unfortunate  that  cannot 
helpe  themselves  with  those  qualities  they  are  indued  withall, 
!  .it  .such  time.  1628  DIGBY  Voy.  Medit.  64  Through.. a 
dishonest  desire  to  helpe  himselfe  of  my  being  there. 

c.  with  to\  see  7,  8 

4.  traits.  To  make  (an  action,  process,  condition. 
'   etc.)  more  effectual;  to  assist  in  bringing  about ;  to 
i    further,  promote.     See  help  forward,  help  on.  in  5. 

1559  Mirr  Mag.,  Hen.  /•'/,  xiv,  The  other  sinne,  through 
humours  holpe,  which  god  doth  highly  hate,  n  i6a6  BACON 
Syfc'ti  §  364  If  you  make  the  Earth  narrower  at  the  bottome 
than  at  the  Top.  .it  will  helpe  the  Experiment.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vi.  656  Thir  armor  help'd  thir  harm.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 
Frykcs  I'oy.  E  India  355  We  were  forced  to  Rat  Bacon 
. .  Raw,  and  afterwards  help  the  Digestion  of  it  with  Indian 
Brandy.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  6.  90  The  troubles  of 
the  time  helped  here  as  elsewhere  the  progress  of  the  town. 

5.  AVith  infin.  or  clause : 

a.  \Vith  infm.  alone.     (This  may  either  arise 
1    through  ellipsis  of  the  object  in  b,  or  may  be  a  use 

of  sense  4  with  inf.  obj.) 

In  this  and  b  the  infinitive  has  normally  to,  which  however 
from  i6th  c.  is  often  omitted  ;  this  is  now  dial,  or  vulgar. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  37  To  seke  gan,  and  ba  deden  helpen 
to  bunene.  c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  922  And  hylpe  bai 
precyus  body  to  here.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls')  VI.  135 
l  Theodorus..halp  to  putte  Wilfridus  out  of  his  bisshopricke. 
c  1410  LOVK  Bonavent.  Mirr.  1.  104  (Gibbs  MS.i,  I  halp  to 
burye  hym,  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  6  b,  To  helpe 
garnishe  his  mother  tongue.  1598  BARCKI.I-Y  i-clu.  Man 
(1631)  220  He  proved  so  good  a  scholler  that  it  holpe  to  work 
the  destruction  of  his  owne  soule  and  many  others,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiii.  iR.),  Many  helpful!  men  That .  .would 
then  Helpe  beare  his  mighty  seven-fold  shield.  1625  BURGFS 
Pers.  Tithes  18  Yet  is  bee  still,  .bound  to  help  maintaine  his 
Minister,  if  he  be  in  want.  1735  POPE  E/:  Arbuthnot  248 
He  help'd  to  bury  whom  he  help'd  to  starve.  1853  LYNCH 
Self-hnprev.  iii.  58  All  the  leaves  that  helped  nourish  it.  1862 
TVNDAI.I.  Mountaineer,  vi.  55  Such  thoughts  had  a  dynamic 
value,  and  helped  to  lift  me  over  the  rocks. 

b.  With  obj.  and  inf.     To  aid  or  assist  (a  person 
to  do  something).     (See  sense  i.) 

r  1200  ORMIN  1342  Forr  hemm  itt  hallp  biforenn  Godd  To 
clennsenn  hemm  off  sinne.  a  1300  Cursor  1\L  28363  Or 
help  ober  men  to  sing.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  99  To 
heren  pis  half-Acre  helpen  him  ful  monye.  c  1430  LvDG. 
Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  xxvi,  But  who  shal  helpe  me  nov  for  to 
compleyne.  a  1539  COVERDALE  Remains  11846)  575,  I  wyl! 
helpe  synners  turne  to  the.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  O  fear  ins' 
Voy.  Ambass.  400  The  Envoy  help'd  him  to  put  it  on.  1697 
DAMPIER  Voy,  I.  214  Every  Ships  company  made  [canoas]  for 
themselves,  but  we  all  helped  each  other  to  launch  them.  1852 
M.  ARNOLD  Empcdocles  on  Etna  i.  i,  I  would  fain  stay  and 
help  thee  tend  him.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  III.  49 
The  hereditary  enemies  of  his  house  had  helped  him  to  mount 
a  throne. 

tc.  With  obj.  cl. :  To  procure  or  assist  in  pro- 
curing (that  something  should  be  done-'.  Obs. 

£-1410  HOCCLFA  !•:  Mother  of  God  136  Helpith  me  bat  I 
may  my  lyf  amende,  r  1440  Gcsta  Rom.  \.  \  (Harl.  MS.\ 
I  woll  wile,  if  bou  cowde  helpe  bat  he  were  ded  by  ony 
Crafte.  15. .  M>  rt  h.  <\  -V,w  49  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  l\  I.  136  Be 
yowre  bettur  avyse,  Helpe  y  had  a  gode  maystyr  to  teche 
me  marchandyse. 

6.  Llliptically  with  adverbs  or  prepositions  :   = 
to  help  to  proceed,  go,  come,  or  '  get'  (away^down^ 

forward,  in,  of,  on,  out.  up,  etc. ;  to,  into,  out  of, 
etc.).     See  also  7. 

(  1200  Trin.  Coif.  Horn.  103  Aris,  louerd,  and  dp  nit1  n['. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  25390  (Cott.  Galba)  Askinges  seuyn  (xu 
helpes  YS  to  be  blis  of  hcuyn.  1393  L\M,I..  /'.  7V.  C.  in. 
38  Trewe  charite  1'hat  most  helpeji  men  to  heuene.  1535 
COVKRDALK  Matt.  x.  2i  Chylclren  shall  aryse  agaynst  their 
fathers  &  mothers  &  shall  helpe  them  to  deeth.  1586 
HOUNSHKU  Chron.)  I rd.  III.  892  It  was  holpen  forwani 
by  Thomas  Canon.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \\.  iii.  ?rx;  \\'hy 
dost  not  comfort  me  and  helpe  me  out,  From  tlii 
hallow'd  and  blood-stained  Hole  'i  1598  —  Mtrry  /('  ni.iii. 
149  Helpe  mee  away.  1611  —  Cynib.  v.  i  ;man 
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to  helpe  him  to  bed.  a  1635  NAVNTON  Fragm.  A', . 
~4  Co  help  on  his  Catastrophe.  1781  COWPER  Charity  522 
Strange  '.  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash.  Quickens  a 
market,  and  helps  off  the  trash.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
x.  8  Had  it  helped  me  to  profit  or  to  money.  1886  Miss 
FOTHERGILI.  />'.•'  /.  t  .\in.t  ,\\i\.  11887)  337,  I  am  thankful  to 
be  helped  forward  a  bit.  1886  G.  T.  STOKES  Celtic  Ch.  1 18881 
349  You  can  all  do  something  to  help  on  that  work. 

b.  \\ith  adverb  [or  adverbial  phrase    followed 
by  with  :    =to  help    a  person    to  put,  take,  or  get 
something  (on,  off,  up,  down,  etc.) ;  esp.  in  refer- 
ence to  clothing,  e.g.  to  help  a  person  on  (or  off} 
with  his  coat  -  to  help  him  to  get  it  on  (or  off). 

e  1300  Havelok  001  pan  men  haueden  holpen  him  doun 
With  be  birbene  of  his  croun.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhe t.  (1580) 
170  Helpe  me  of  with  my  bootes  and  my  spurres.  1570 
Durham  Depos.  (Surtees  166  He  ..  helpt  the  said  Holmes 
on  with  his  mess  clothes.  1698  WANLEY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camdeni  258,  I  did  all  in  my  power  ..  to  help  her  off  with 
above  £400  worth  of  her  Iwk-..  1886  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Court.  Mary  Sin-ih  vl.  iv.  If  > on  will  help  me  on  with  my 
coat.  Mod.  Help  me  up  the  hill  with  this  load. 

c.  Help  out  or  through  :  to  afford  assistance  in 
completing  something;    to  eke  out,   supplement. 
Also  absol. 

1618  BOLTON  A/onwi.iii.  (1636)  10  Horatius.  .helping  out 
his  valour  with  his  wit.  a  1631  FAIRFAX  (J.i,  Boldest  hearts 
good  fortune  helpeth  out.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  59. 
•  6  She  . .  helps  out  his  Verse,  and  furnishes  him  with 
Rhymes.  1711  DE  FOE  Plague  11756  125  They  have  given 
me  a  Bag  of  Bread  too,  and  a  Salt  Fish  and  some  Flesh  ; 
so  all  helps  out.  17*3  WOLLASTGN  AV//^.  .Vat.  ix.  194  To 
expect  omnipotence  should  interpose  to  help  out  a  bad 
cause.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xliv,  1  will  sit  wi'  you  ..  and 
help  ye  out  wi'  your  bottle.  1874  MKS.  WALFORD  Mr. 
Smith  xxx.  (18761  261,  I  looked  to  you,  and  you  wouldn't 
say  a  word  to  help  me  out. 

7.  Help  (a  person'  to  (also  \iuith^ :  to  help  him 
to  attain  to,  to  aid  in  obtaining;  hence,  to  furnish, 
provide,  or  present  with.     Help  oneself  to  :  to  pro- 
vide oneself  with,  take  for  oneself;  euphem.  to  ap- 
propriate (something  not  one's  own\  to  steal.  Also 
simply  to  help  oneself.     Cf.  next. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  11880)  78  Goddis  lawe  helpeb  hem  not 
her-to.  1458  in  Turner  Dotn.  A  reliit.  III.  43  Gentil  Jeffray, 
That  clothed  many  :i  pore  man  to  bed  and  to  rige.  And  hathe 
holpe  to  rentis  to  holde  up  this  waye.  1533  COVERDALE 
i  .1/UiT.  viii.  13  Whom  they  wolde  helpe  to  their  kyngdomes. 
I568GRAFTOS  Citron.,  Hen.  I'll  I,  an.  19  (R.),  The  emperor's 
dominions  had  holpen  them  with  corne.  1585  T.  WASHING- 
TON tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  n.  i.  31  b,  Desiring  him  too  helpe 
him  with  a  barrel!  of  fresh  water,  for  that  theirs  began  to 
stinke.  1601  SHAKS.  Tiuel.  .V.  iv.  ii.  87  Helpe  me  to  a 
Candle,  and  pen,  inke,  and  paper.  1674  tr.  Schjfftr'l  Lap- 
land 142,  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  that  could  help  me 
to  the  exact  shape  of  them.  1708  Swn  r  Siurain.  Test 
Wks.  1755  II.  i.  127,  I  will  help  you  to  enough  of  them. 
1868  Every  Boys'  Ann.  viii.  ^tldg. t  138  Not  quite  as  bad 
as  the  ants,  who  walked  in  and  helped  themselves.  1883 
E.  BLACKWELL  Booth  iv.  31  They  helped  themselves  freely 
to  the  furniture  of  an  uninhabited  house. 

8.  To   serve   (a   person)   with    food   at  a   meal. 
Const,  to. 

1688  MIECK  French  Diet.  s.v.  Help,  Shall  I  help  you  to  a 
piece  of  Veal!  1711  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  119^4  He  will 
not  help  himself  at  Dinner  'till  I  am  served.  1741  RICHARD. 
SON  Pamela  II.  no  So  I  carv'd  it  in  a  Trice,  and  helped 
the  Ladies.  1761  GOLDSM.  Lit.  II'.  xxxiii,  I  begged  to  be 
helped  from  a  piece  of  beef.  i8a8  SCOTT  F.  M.  }\->-tk  vi, 
He  did  not  help  himself  to  any  food.  1881  C.  GIBBON 
Heart's  Prob.  xi.  (1884)  171  Maurice.. helped  himself  to  a 
bumper  of  sherry. 

absol.  1888  BESANT  Fifty  Years  Ago  vii.  121  The  host  sat 
behind  the  haunch  of  mutton,  and  '  helped  '  with  zeal. 
b.  transf.  To  serve,  distribute   food;  at  a  meal. 

1805  EMILY  CLARK  A',i«/frj  of  Donro  II.  191  A  goose  .. 
which  [she]  carved  and  helped  to  every  person  that  chose  to 
have  any  of  it.  1819  MARRVAI  /•'.  .Wildmay  iv,  My  father 
.  -was  in  the  very  midst  of  helping  his  soup.  1876  I '> 
&  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  II.  53  There's  a  fate  in  it  .  .  it  is 
helped,  and  must  be  eaten.  1889  J.  K.  JEROME  3  Jlfen  in 
float  221,  I  want  a  spoon  to  help  the  gravy  with. 

9.  To  succour  in  some  distress  or  misfortune    cf. 
i  b   ;  hence,  to  deliver,  save,  set  free,  relieve  (from, 
of  ] ;  spec,  to  relieve  or  cure  of  a  disease,  or  of  some 
evil  condition.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  m$  Ancr.  R .  no  He  ne  help  him  suluen  in  hismuchele 
pine.  aiyx>  Cursor  M.  5727(0011.1  He  helpid  baimof  pair 
wa.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mcrch.  T.  1126,  I  haue  yow  holpe  on 
bothc  youre  eyen  blynde.  —  Frankl.  T.  577  Thai.!, 
lord  and  lady  myn  Venus  That  me  ban  holpen  fro  my  cares 
colde.  r  1420  1'allaii.  on  Ifusb.\u.6  This  helpith  • 
From  aunlys  and  fro  mys.  1577  H.  Goor.K  llerestach's 
Husb.  i.  (1586)  15  To  use  such  remedies  . .  as  have  holpen 
others  of  like  diseases.  1579  LVLY  Kuphues  Arb )  100  Doth 
not  Tryacle  as  well  poyson  as  helpe,  if  it  be  taken  out  of  time  ? 
'S94  PLAT  Jnuell-lw.  in.  59  To  helpe  beere  that  beginneth 
to  soure.  1683  SALMON  Dorm  Med  in.  647  Some  have  been 
helpt  of  blindnm  by  the  use  thereof.  1831  TENNYSON 
Mariana  in  South  iii,  Mother,  give  mt  grace  To  help  me 
of  my  weary  load.  1870  —  Victim  i,  Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  ! 

10.  To  relieve  or  cure  (a  malady,  etc.)  ;  to  re- 
medy, amend.   Obs.  or  arch. 

cysf,  Lindisf.  Gust.  Mark  ix.  24  Ic  xelefo,  help  un-seleafful- 
msc  mmne.  1398  I'REVISA  Earth.  DC  I'.  R.  iv.  iii.  (1495)  83 
The  Tysyk  and  Etyk  and  other  suche  euylles  may  vneth  be 
holpe  bysocour  of  medycynes.  (-1410  HOCCLEVF. Motlitrvf 
I, nd  33  Helpe  my  distresse.  1411-10  LYDG.  Citron.  ! 
vi.  All  her  ill  was  holpe  and  remedyed.  1576  BAKER  Jrwtll 
oj  Health  130!),  This  helpeth  poysonin?  and  comforteth  al 
the  members.  1594  PLAT  Jewell-no,  in.  72  How  to  helpe 
smoking  Chun-iies.  1633  -l'hjv 

i;;ne  water  helpeth  the  Tixitha.  h.-.      i73i 
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Mart  in.  51  He  only  knows,  And  helps,  another  creature's 
wants  and  woes.     184*  TENNYSON  Lotksley  Hall  i 
the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour  feels. 
b.  To  mend,  repair.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1518  CkurchTV.  Ace.  St.  Michitct  Spnrrf  create.  I  '."•/-,  For 
helpyng  ye  sacrynbell  at  Mary  Mawdland  alter.   1517  fh',t., 
Paid  for  nelpyng  of  Sir  Herry  surples.   1847-78  HALM 
Help,  to  mend,  or  repair. 

11.  To   remedy,   obviate,   prevent,    cause   to   be 

otherwise.    ;  With  can.  cannot,  or  some  equivalent.) 

In  earlier  use  usually  in  passive  '  it  cannot  be  helped ', 

later  in  active  with  personal  subject  '  I  cannot  help  it'  =  1 

cannot  do  anything  to  remedy  or  prevent  it. 

1589  Cor.,\x  tl:i--cn  Health  >  1636)  175  But  this  last  incon- 
venience may  bee  holpen,  as  he  teacheth  afterward.  1591 
SHAKS.  Tnv  Cm.',  in.  i.  241  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou 
canst  not  helpe.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  11.  ii.  It  7  De- 
ficient they  are  no  doubt  . .  but  the  deficience  cannot  be 
holpen.  1659  !)•  PEU.  luipr.  Sea  401  If  so  bee  that  ships 
bee  cast  away  . .  it  cannot  bee  helped.  1668  PEPVS  Diary 
18  June,  One  thing  there  is .. which  I  fear  will  touch  me; 
hut  I  shall  help  it,  I  hope.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  43  P  3 
If  other  People  are  not  of  our  Opinion,  we  can't  help  that. 
1865  TROLLOJ-E  Helton  Esi.  viii.  87  How  can  I  help  It  that 
I  am  not  a  man  and  able  to  work  for  my  bread  ?  1890 
BESANT  Demoniac  v.  60  You  do  not  believe.  Well,  we  can- 
not help  that. 

b.  To  prevent  oneself  from,  avoid,  refrain  from, 
forbear;  to  do  otherwise  than.   (With  can.  cannot. 
Usually  with  vbl.  sl>.   rarely  infill.*},  or  //  =  doing  it. 

(Forquot.  1894:  cf.  BUT  C.  7b.) 

1697  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Cell.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  I.  39,  I  was 
very  unwilling  to  take  a  Scotch  Schoolmaster  if  I  could 
have  holpen  it.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  155  p  2,  1.  .cannot 
help  hearing  the  improper  Discourses.  1741  CHESTERF.  Lett. 
11792)  I.  Ixxvii.  213  He  could  not  help  thinking  in  verse, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  1757  MRS.  K.  OKI  KEITH  Lett. 
Henry  A>  Frances  (1767)  I.  187,  I  can't  help  frequently  to 
haunt  and  revisit  these  dear  scenes.  1772  H.  WALPOLE  Last 
Jrnls.  (1859)  I.  38,  I  thought  he  should  not  offend  the  King 
if  he  could  help  it.  1808  COBBETT  I'ol.  Keg.  XIII.  528  No 
man  can  help  being  a  coward  or  a  fool.  1862  CARLYLE 
Frefik.  Gt.  x.  iii.  1 1 1.  238  Not  one  of  us  could  help  laughing. 
1863  KINGSLEV  Iltrfai.  II.  xvi.  276  He  could  not  help  to 
weep  and  sigh,  but  yet  himself  he  would  not  forget.  1883 
Munch.  Guard.  22  Oct.  5/6  A  few  sudi  blunders  as  these 
could  scarcely  have  been  helped.  1894  HAI.L  CAINE  Manxm. 
i.  ix.  43  She  could  not  help  but  plague  the  lad. 

o.  Often  erron.  with  negative  omitted  (fan  in- 
stead of  cannot}, 

1862  WHATH.V  in  Gd.  M'ords  Aug.  496  In  colloquial  lan- 
guage it  is  common  to  hear  persons  say,  '  I  won't  do  so-and- 
so  more  than  I  can  help ',  meaning,  more  than  I  can  not 
help.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Afot.  25  Your  name  shall  occur 
again  as  little  as  I  can  help,  in  the  course  of  these  pages. 
1879  Si'rur.i  -,N  Serin.  XXV.  250,  I  did  not  trouble  m>  .  I 
more  than  I  could  help.  1885  EDNA  LYALL  In  Golden  hays 
III.  xv.  316,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  at  the  court  more 
than  can  be  helped. 

Help  help  ,  si'.  Forms  :  I  help,  helpe,  2- 
help,(2-7helpe,4heelpe,  hilp,  hylp,  5  ,?  holp, 
6  healpe).  [OE.  help  =  OEris.  helpe.  OS.  help.t 

MDu.  and  MLG.  helpe,  help'),  OHG.  helfa,  hilfa 
(MUG.  helfe,  hilfe),  ON.  hjalp  Sw.,  Da.  'hjclp)  :- 
OTeut.  *helpA  str.  fern. ;  f.  stem  oihelpan  to  HKI.I-. 
In  OE.  the  sb.  was  also  str.  masc.  or  neut.  (gen. 
helpes}  and  weak  fern.  (ace.  hclpaii\.  The  conti- 
nental langs.  have  also  a  form  from  the  ablaut- 
grade  hulp-,  OHG.  hulfa,  MG.  ftulfe,  OLG.  hulpa, 
MDu.  hiilpe,  hulp,  Du.  hulp,  Ger.  liiilfe.] 

1.  The  action  of  helping ;  the  supplementing  of 
action  or  resources  by  what  makes  them  more  effi- 
cient ;  nid,  assistance,  succonr. 

Bcmitlf  (Z.)  1552  Nemne  him  heacio-byrne  helpe 
Sefremede.  971  BUM.  Ham.  105  Hwa  him  to  ha;le  and 
to  helpe  and  to  feorhnere  onbas  world  asta^.  c  ii-jsL.ui//: 
I/am.  13  ?e  me  benne  clepiaS  and  helpes  mebiddaS.  a  1125 
Juliana^  33  Habbe  ich  bin  anes  help,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
122  Al  bis  werld,  or  bis  bok  blin,  Wit  cristes  help  I  sal  oner- 
rin.  1:1380  WYCLIF  Se-l.  /J'X-*.  III.  28  pou  art  goon  out  in 
heelpe  of  bi  folk.  1:1380  Sir  Fernml'.  1030  Wi)>  |>e  hilp  of 
god  almijt.  Ibid.  3208  Hylp  on  hem  nys  none.  1477  KAKI. 
RIVERS  (Caxton)  liictts  7  By  whiche  ye  atteyne  helpe  of 
the  holy  gost.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vm.  ix.  neaa'inf, 
Evander  sendis  his  son  ..  in  help  of  Eneas.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  88  Calling  out  for  helpe.  1711  ADDISON 
V  .  '•  No.  281  P4  By  the  help  of  our  Glasses  [we]  discern'd 
in  it  Millions  of  little  Scars.  1779  JOHNSON  /„.  /'.,  /',/,' 
Wks.  IV.  91  He  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without 
help.  1849  MACAUUW  Hist.  K.  ii.  I.  208  To  learn  that  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and  were 
willing  to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  subserviency. 

b.  With  a  and  plural.  An  act  of  helping,  an  aid. 
(Now  rare,  or  merged  in  sense  2.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23759  His  helpes  and  vr  wittes  eke. 
c  1400  Dlttr.  Troy  7166  All  the  Troiens  ..  Helit  bere  hurt 
men  burgh  helpts  of  leches.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasnt. 
I'ar.  Jos.  37  Let  vs  distruste  cure  owne  helpes  and  the 
helpes  of  this  worlde.  1707  Curios,  in  Hasb.  ff  Car,/.  27 
The  Helps  we  have  receivd  from  the  Microscope.  1775 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844^  II.  72,  1  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
greatness  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  weakness  and  fewness 
of  the  helps.  1883  STEVENSON  Treat,  fsl.  n.  xii,  I'll  ask 
you,  later  on,  to  give  us  a  help. 

t  c.  At  help  :  in  the  quarter  for  helping,  in  <  >ur, 
etc.)  favour. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  iii.  46 The  Barke  is  readie,  and  the 
winde  at  helpe. 

2.  //-aits/.  Any  thing  or  person  that  affords  help  ; 
n  source  or  menns  of  assistance:  an  ."id. 

,•893  K.  ,1  ;  in.   ii|i).  s  ,  (Swretl   loo  Crist  Is 

enomodegra  help  ui<  ,  1230  //a/: 


HELPABLE. 

13  Ha  is  us  swioegod  freond  and  help.  1340  HAMI-OU-  /V. 
Const:.  3586  Four  maners  of  helpes  er  general .  pat  e-  : 
prayer  and  fastyng.  And  alnuis  deile  and  messyni;.  1388 
W\<  \.\vtren.  ii.  18  It  is  not  good  that  a  man  be  aloone  ;  make 
we  to  hym  an  help  lijk  to  hym  self.  1577  B.  GOOGI:  . 
bach's  Must*,  ii.  1586'  53  Some  require  staies  and  helpes  to 
clime  by.  as  Hoppes,  Lupines,  and  Pease.  1586  T.  ! 
Primaud.  1'r.  Aead.  i.  11589)  453  To  give  him  [AdainJ  a 
wife  for  a  faithfull  companion  .  .  and  a  helpe  like  unto  him- 
selfe.  1611  BIBLE  1's.  xlvi.  i  God  is  ovir  refuge  and 
strength:  a  very  present  helpe  in  trouble.  1611  —  Acts 
xxvii.  17  They  vsed  helps,  vnder-girding  the  ship.  1657  M . 
LAWUMCI  I  '.M-  -v  1'ract.  Faith  73  He  looks  al  a  meet  help 
as  a  portion  promised  from  Clod.  1721  DE  FOE  Relig. 
Cettrtsli.  (1840)  187  A  husband  will  be  a  sorry  help  to  a 
wife,  if  he  is  not  a  help  in  the  religious  part  of  her  life.  1843 
G.  BUCKLE  in  Fltiiry's  Kiel.  Hist.  II.  80  note,  Their  busi. 
ness  is.. only  to  be  a  decent  help  to  their  own  se\.  1874 
BLACKIE  Self-Cult,  i  Books  are  no  doubt  very  useful  helps 
to  knowledge. 

3.  A  person,  or  company  of  persons,  whose  office 
it  is  to  render  help.  ta.^r«.  Assistant;  adjutant. 

c  1350  Gen.  ff  Ex.  3409  And  ta^te  him . .  Vnder  him  helpes 
ooeredon.  1533  BELLENDEN  l.i-.y\.  (1822)  475  To  put  all 
thare  gudis  and  cariage  togidder  under  ane  helpe. 

fb.  Aii  ally;  //.  allies,  auxiliary  troops.  Obs. 

i-  1400  Destr.  Troy  10803  for  hope  bat  he  hade  of  a  helpe 
sone.  1-1450  Merlin  113  Fro  hens-forth  thei  hym  deffien 
and  his  helpes.  t- 1489  CAXTON  Klancliardyn  Hi.  197  Wold 
Subyon  or  not,  &  all  his  helpes,  the  noble  lady,  -was  taken 
pute  of  his  power.  1593  SHAKS.  3  //,-//.  I'/,  n.  i.  178  Now 
if  the  helpe  of  Norfolke,  and  my  selfe.  .Will  but  amount  to 
fine  and  twenty  thousand. 

C.  A  person  employed  to  give  assistance  in 
household  or  other  manual  work  ;  in  U.S.,  a  hired 
labourer  or  servant,  esp.  a  domestic  servant. 

In  U.S.  app.  originally  a  person  giving  temporary  or 
occasional  assistance:  cf.  J.  K.  LOWELL  Amonf  my  Hooks 
Series  I.  (1870)  251. 

Latiy  helf,  a  lady  engaged  as  assistant  and  companion  to 
the  mistress  of  a  house.  Mother 's  help,  a  young  woman 
employed  to  help  in  the  nursery,  but  in  a  position  reckoned 
superior  to  that  of  a  nurse. maid. 

1645  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  II.  139  (Bartlett)  Such  of  his  ser- 
vants and  helps  as  have  been  employed  about  y1*  attendance 
of  y  court.  1824  Examiner  200/2  The  hiring  of '  a  help ', 
anglice  a  servant, — a  word  rejected  in  America.  1830  GALT 
Lawrie  T.  vn.  iii.  (1849)  322  At  this  moment,  .the  help,  or 
maiden  servant,  came.  1861  THACKERAY  Fanr  Geor^fs  i. 
(1862)  38  Fourteen  postillions,  nineteen  hostlers,  thirteen 
helps.  1883  .Vc-M  Eng.  Jml.  Educ.  XVII.  54  The  Boston 
1  help  '  reads  Dante  while  she  prepares  the  succulent  poi -k 
and  beans.  M<nl.  Aih-ertisenients.  Wanted,  Lady  Help. 
Wanted,  Two  superior  domestic  helps  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  cook  and  housemaid.  Wanted,  young  girl,  as 
useful  help.  Mother's  Help  wanted  immediately,  to  assist 
with  two  children  and  housework. 

d.  The  labour  of  hired  persons  ;  collect,  the  body 
of  sen-ants  belonging  to  a  farm  or  household.  ['.S. 

1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Aincr.  318  Ask  one  of  them  the 
reason,  he  replies,  'I  want  help'.  «8so  LYELL  2W  I'isit 
I '.  .s'.  II.  303  The  lady's  sister . .  was  obliged  to  milk  the  cow 
..  such  was  the  scarcity  of  '  help'.  1888  BRVCE  An.er. 
Commw.  III.  xciv.  316  How  simply  the  rooms  are  furnished, 
and  how  little  '  help  '.  .is  kept.  1896  Ho«  ELLS  Imfr.  $  Exp. 
204  We  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  at  table,  and  the 
help  who  served  us  were  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
1 4.  Avail,  boot,  good,  use.  Obs.  rare. 

1562  PILKINGTON  tt'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  30  There  is  no  help 
to  be  disobedient  and  strive  against  him,  for  he  will  have 
the  victory. 

t  5.  Relief,  cure,  remedy.    Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

(iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  262  xif  has  fultumas  ne  syn 
helpe,  lau  blod  bonne,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  .Saints,  J'ltrns  44 
Sindry  obir,  at  war  leile,  Throw  his  schadow  gat  helpe  and 
heile.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  3  Not 
Aesculapius  himself.,  can  ..  give  you  the  least  helpe  ..  so 
long  as  [etc.].  1611  SHAKS.  iriut.  T.  in.  ii.  223  What's 
gone,  and  what's  past  helpe  Should  be  past  greefe.  1674  tr. 
-Scheffer's  Lapland  8  Thir  only  help  against  these  (winds] 
is  to  convey  themselves  into  dens  and  caves. 

b.  Means  of  obviating  or  avoiding  something; 
in  phr.  there  is  no  help  for  it  =  \\.  cannot  be  helped 
(see  HELP  v.  11). 

1581  PETTIE  Guaz-o's  Civ.  Conv.  I.  (1586)  ?6  There  is  no 
helpe  in  it,  but  you  must  settle  your  selfe  to  like  of  such  men 
with  their  imperfections.  1669  HOLDER  Speech  (J.),  There 
is  no  help  for  it,  but  he  must  be  taught  accordingly  to 
comply  with  that  faulty  way  of  writing.  1863  MRS.  CARLVLI: 
Lett.  III.  162  It  is  their  way  and  there  is  no  help  i 
1887  FRITH  Autailaf.  II.  v.  112,  I  was  really  sorry  to  dispel 
my  old  friend's  illusion  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

6.  A  portion  of  food  served  ;  a  '  helping  '. 

1809  MALKIN  tr.  Gil  l>las  x.  iii,  Between  every  succeeding 
help  my  servants,  .filled  our  large  glasses,  .with  wine.  1873 
Miss  THACKERAY  Wks.  (1891)  I.  124  He  asked  her  for  a 
second  help  of  cold  pie  at  luncheon. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  help-giver,  -work ;  fhelp- 
ale  [see  ALE  3],  a  rustic  festival  or  merry-making 
in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  some  work  (e.g. 
haymaking)  done  with  the  help  of  neighbours  (ofa.*). 

1377-87  HOLINSIIED  Chron.  (1807'  I.  233  The  superfluous 
numbers   of   idle  wakes,    guilds,   fraternities,   church-ales, 
"helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales.     1643  WITHER  Campo  Mvim  42 
Yea,    baser   then   our  Countrey   Help-Ales  are.      1675  R. 
FANE  Let.  19  Apr.  (MS.),  Going  to  every  feast  and  help  ale 
within    five   miles    round.       c  1586    C'TKSS   PEMBROKE   Fs. 
LXXI.  iii,   ()  my  God,  my  sole  *help--iver.     1855  BROU 
Xan/  vii,  Then    I    played   the   "help-tune   of  our   reapers 
1883  Harper's  .Mag.  Jan.  207/1  John  Chinaman  is  in  force 
here,  as  everywhere,  for  all  "help-work. 
Helpable  (he-lpab'l),  a.    rare.     [f.  HEI.I' 
AHi.rj    ( 'npable  of  being  helped  or  aided.    Ii 
Helpabi'lity,  capacity-  of  being  helped. 


HELPEND. 
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HELTER-SKELTER. 


in  Daily  .\cu-s  10  Mar.  ^,  3  Tlie  first  th 

le  from  the  unhclp- 


g    | 


i887  E. 

to  be  done  was  to  distinguish  the  helpabl 
able  author.      1891   Charity  Organis.  Rev.   Aug.    334  Tl 
main  question  \vas  helpability.     Ibid,  To  use  the  refuges 
for  helpable  cases. 

Help-ale:  see  Hv.i.v  s&.  7. 

tHe'lpend.  Obs.  Also4-inde.  [Substantival 
form  "t"  UK.  pres.  pple.  of  HELP  z;.]  A  helper. 

971  Biickl.  Hout.  105  Ealra  gasta  Nergend,  and  ealra 
saula  Helpend.  13..  Guy  ll'arw.  (A.)  556  'God',  he 
seyd,  '  be  mine  helpinde  ! ' 

Helper  (he-lpaj).     [f.  HELP  v.  +  -ER  '.] 

1.  One  who   (or   that  which)   helps   or   assists ; 
an  anxiliary.      (Also  with  adverbs,  as  hctper-off. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ji\\x.  11  [xxx.  10]  Laverdmi  helper 
made  es  he.  138*  WYCLIF  Gen.  ii.  20  To  Adam  forsothe 
\vus  not  founduuan  helper  like  hym.  1494  FABYAN  Chroii, 
\.  xcix.  R.),  Wherfore  the  kynge  sayd  after  in  game,  that 
seynt  Martyn  was  a  good  helper  at  nede.  1598  UARRKI 
T/teor.  IVarres  iv.  iii.  no  He  hath  all  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  for  helpers.  1601  SHAKS.  Alts  M'elliv.  iv.  21  It 
hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motiue  Arid  helper  to  a  husband. 
1670-98  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  1.  104  Gilding,  mosaic  work, 
and  such  like  helpers  off"  of  bare  walls.  1824  L.  MURRAY 
Eng.  Gram.  ;ed.  5)  I.  145  Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for 
a  helper,  and  denotes  necessity:  as,  '  We  must  speak  the 
truth  '.  1850  LYTE  Hymn,  'A fate  -with  me*  i,  When  other 
helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee,  Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide 
with  me. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  assist  in  some  kind  of 
work ;  an  assistant ;  spec,  a  groom's  assistant  in  a 
stable. 

1686  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  v.  (ed.  3)  94  You  must  have 
two  or  three  Helpers,  and.  .see  that  they,  rub  him  dry  all 
over.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  in  Hone  Evcry-day  Bk.  (1827)  II. 
955  One  of  the  helpers  in  the  king's  stables.  1837  DICKENS 
Pickw.  ix,  Two  sleepy  helpers  put  the  wrong  harness  on 
the  wrong  horses.  1851  GHEENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms 
Xorthuinb.  <y  Durh.,  Helper  up,  a  lad  employed  to  assist 
the  barrowman  out  of  a  dip  place.  1892  Labour  Coin- 
mission  Gloss.,  Helpers,  the  persons  in  the  blast  furnace- 
industry  who  help  the  keeper  to  mould  the  beds,  run  the 
metal  in,  and  generally  assist  at  the  front  of  the  furnace. 

b.  An  assistant  minister :  among  the  early 
Methodists,  and  in  Scottish  churches.  Now  colloq. 

1780  WESLEY  in  Four  C.  Eng,  Lett.  232  You  seem  not  well 
to  have  considered  the  Rules  of  a  Helper,  or  the  rise  of 
Methodism.  1791  —  Wks.  1,1872)  VIII.  309  0.25.  What 
i>  the  office  of  a  Helper?  A.  In  the  absence  of  a  Minister, 
to  feed  and  guide  the  flock.  1849  MRS.  OLIPHANT  ftlarg. 
Maitland  xii,  On  that  particular  Sabbath  I  can  scarce  say 
I  got  much  more  from  Mr.  Wallace  himself,  the  helper. 

3.  Hop-growing.  fSee  quoO 

1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsb.  IV.  iii.  60  (E.  D.  S.)  The 
common  number  of  [hop]  poles  to  each  hill  are  three,  but  .. 
some  add  a  fourth,  called  a  helper  :  this  heifer  is  a  larger 
pole  than  the  rest. 

Hence  Helper  v.  trans.  (Hop-growing],  to  sup- 
port with  a  *  helper '  ,see  3) ;  He  Iperess  (nonce- 
wd.},  a  female  helper  ;  Helpership,  the  office  or 
position  of  a  helper. 

1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  35  The  plants  are  'helpered*  by 
short,  slight  pieces  of  old  poles  up  which  the  bines  are 
trained  to  go.  1886  H.  K.  T,ESTKR  Under  two  Fig  Trees  196 
[To]  act  as  a  sort  of  lay  helperess.  1893  W,  WALLACE  Scotl. 
'•day  178  His  successor  in  the  'helpership'  had  no 
objection  to  his  '  Veesiting  '. 

t  Helpfellow.  Obs.  A  companion  who  renders 
help*  a  helpmate. 

1549  Co VERB ALE  Erasni.  Par.  i  Tliess.  iii.  4  A  tried  minis- 
ter of  God  and  a  helpe  felowe  of  our  office.  1571  GOLDING 
(  ali'in  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25  As  helpfelowes  unto  God. 

Helpful  (Jae-lpful  ,  a.  [f.  HKLP  sb.  +  -FII,.] 
Kul I  of  help  ;  having  the  quality  of  rendering  or 
affording  help  ;  useful,  serviceable,  profitable,  a. 
of  persons;  b.  of  things. 

"'  Her  owne  lord  ful  of  blis 

1382 

elpful to  us.  ci6n  CHAPMAN 

n.  (R.),  But  Aiax  Telemonius,  had  many  helpfull 
men.  1706  BURKK  Corr.  IV.  404  My  friend  and  kinsman, 
Nagle,  who  has  indeed  been  very  helpful  to  me.  1858  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  353  Charlotte  is  much  kinder  and  help- 
fuller  than  Anne  was. 

b.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Mace.  iv.  56  Helpful  thingis  of  hery- 
ingis.  c  1450  Cmi.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.  >  77,  I  holde  it  helpfful 
ih.u  on  of  us  with  }ow  be  had.  1599  Mixsma:  S/>.  Gram. 
21  Called  Verbmn  auxiliaritnn,  a  helpfull  verbe,  1602 
SHAK--.  Ham.  11.  ii.  39  Heauens  make  our  presence  and  our 
practices  Pleasant  and  helpfull  to  him.  a  1779  WAKHIKT-.IN 
H  k.s.  IX.  iii.  (R.i,  A  pursuit  or  an  abhorrence  of  what  is 
helpful  or  hurtful.  1883  C^H^re^'ii't'onalist  Sept.  729  One 
of  the  ablest,  helpfullest  books  on  the  subject. 

Helpfully  (he-lpfuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY^.] 
In  a  lu-lpiul  manner;  so  as  to  help. 

1831  rrastr^s  Mag.  VI.  271  Two  maidens  caught  her 
htlpfully  in  their  arms.  1868  GKO.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  v.  358 
f  riave  wiiite-turbaned  Moors  Move  helpfully. 

Helpfulness    ihelpfulnos).      [f.    as    prec.   + 


Wl      JJV,li3>-/»13    ,         W.        \Jl      kllllll/S. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  14395  (Trin.)  Her  owne  lord  ful  c 
l>at  so  helpful   [earlier  J/.S'.V.  helpand]  was  to  his. 
WYI  i.n-  i  Mace.  ii.  21  God  be  helpful  to  us.    cxSri  CHA 
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:ure  hclpfulnesse.  or  loyalty,  or  loving  asreemcnt.     a  1791 
.•M.KY  I /ust.  ,5-  n'i-.-ts  iii    i  Wks.  1811  IX.  62  The  Effects 

of  Nuptial  Love  are  three,  Pleasingness,  Faithfulness.  Help. 

fulness.      1860  TVXDAI.I.  (,7«c.  n.  450  In  a  spirit  of  mutual 

helpfulness,  encouragement,  and  goodwill. 

Helping  (he-lpiij  ,  v/>l.  sb.    [-INC  i.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HKLP  ;  help,  aid,  assis- 
tance, succour. 

c  isos  LAY.  23748  pe  he^e  heueneliche  king  stonde  me  an 
helping,  n  1300  Ciirsi'r  M.  5504  i(',"H.  i  Thanck  him  of  his 
:,iet  helijin-  1382  \VYCLIF  i  Cor.  xii.  28  Aftirward  vertues, 


NES8.J   The  quality  or  condition  of  being  helpful. 
MII.TON  Ilivarce  It.  xvii.  11851)  107  A  disability  of 


aftirward  graces  of  heelingis,  helpingis.  1523  l,i».  liu. 
/•'miss.  I.  cc.xxxix.  347  [He]  ui,hi,-  nuikc.  .  meatier  warre 
then  euer  he  had  done  before,  with  the  heipynga  of  the 
bastarde  Henry.  1616  SURIT.  >\:  MAKKII.  Country  Faring 
413  But  such  sweet  Apples,  .stand  not  in  need  of  hailing 
any  -o\\Tti  Apples  niixt  with  them,  to  the  helping  of  them 
to  in. ike  good  Cider.  1846  TRI-:NI  n  Atinic.  xiii.  (.1862)  241 
The  law  of  all  true  helping. 

f  b.  Use,  service,  function.   Obs. 

.1400  Laufrnnc's  Cirnrg.  26  per  ben  (>re  helpingis  of  be 
arteries.  1548-77  VICARV  Attat.  ii.  (1888)  18  The  Bone., 
hath  diuers  formes.,  for  the  diuersitie  of  helpings. 

f2.   A  means  of  help,  an  aid  ;  an  ally.   Obs. 

13.  •  Guy  il'iiru'.  (A.)  3242  J>er-fore  ne  wonde  pou  no-ping 
Nou^t  for  him  no  his  helping,  c  1380  Sir  Ftruinb.  1^83 
pou  for  me  schalt  don  a  pyng.  .And  ther-to  ben  myn  htlp- 
>'"£•  I55S  Tj-  S.U-NLIERS  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564) 
205  Yea  howe  all  thynges  haue  bene  holpynges  vnto  vs. 

3.  The  action  of  serving  food  at  a  meal ;  concr. 
a  portion  of  food  served  at  one  time  ( —  HKLP  sb.  6 '. 

1824  LAMB  Ella   Ser.  n.  Capt.  Jackson^  Carving   could 
not  k:>s«;n,  nor  helping  diminish  it.     1865  THOI.I.OH:  Bclton 
J-'.nt.  -\.xiv.  266  There  was  some  little  trouble  as  to  the  help^-    , 
ing  of  the  fish.      1883   BKSANT  All  in  Gaid.  Fair    \\.   i, 
A  pretty  fair  slice,  a  large  helping.     i893Q.  ( COUCH]  Delect,    i 
nuct'.y  286  Holding  out  his  plate  for  a  second  helping  of 
the  pasty. 

Helping,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
helps;  rendering  assistance ;  helpful ;  auxiliary. 
(Chiefly  in  phr.  a  helping  hand.} 

a  1300  Cursor  .V.  29303  pe  sext  [case  of  cursing]  es  paa 
men  . .  pat  helpand  es  to  sara/ines  Gain  cristen  men.  1389 
F.ng.  Gilds  (18701  s  P6  forsaide  bretherhede  shut  be  helpyng 
a^ein^  p°  rebelle  &  vnboxhum.  c  1450  tr.  DC  Iinitatiane 
in,  xlv.  115  It  is  sone  amendid,  whan  it  pleasip  pe  to  put 
to  an  helping  honde.  1590  Record? s^  ftt*.t  Gr.  Artcs  (1640) 
370  When  time  shall  fall  fit.,  you  shall  not  want  my  helping 
hand.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  I,  58  A!I  lend  their  helping 
hand.  1824  L.  MURRAY  F.ng.  Grant,  (ed.  51  I.  109  Auxiliary 
or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the  help  of  which  the  English 
verbs  are  principally  conjugated.  1883  S.  C-  HALL  Retro- 
spect II.  31  Ready  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  those 
whose  struggles  for  fame  were  jusi  beginning.  189*  DAVID- 
SON Hel>.  Gr.  50  The  helping  vowel  between  the  stem  and 
(he  suffix  seems  in  all  cases  traceable  to  i  or  a. 

Hence  He'lpingly  adv.  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sitbsidittiretnciit,  subsidiarily,  helpingly. 
1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  263,1  Saints.. who.  .watch  over 
and  guard  helpingly  sinful  men  on  earth. 

Helpless  (he-lples),  a.     [f.  HELP  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Destitute  of  help  ;  having  no  assistance  from 
others ;  needy.     (Of  persons,  their  condition,  etc.) 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Drihten  alesde  Jene  wrechan.  .}>e 
wes  al  helples.  c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  (18881  23  Dat  ou 
naked  ware  and  helpleas.  c  1460  Totwitlty  A/ysf.  (Surteesl 
182,  I  will  not  leyf  you  all  helples,  as  men  withoutten  freynd. 
1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  \.  i.  158  Hopelesse  and  helpelesse 
doth  Egeon  wend.  1694  Yiv.Tii.¥.\\\;.\..i.Conip. Persecuted  141 
Helper  of  the  Helpless,  .bethou  my  Fortress.  1715-20  POPK 
Iliad  vi.  513  A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he.  1841  ELI-HIX- 
STONE///J/.  Ind.  I.  379  Even  to  their  families  when  they  have 
left  them  in  a  helpless  condition, 
t  b.  Destitute  (of}.  Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  83  Olde  men  and  hore,  bat 
helples  beob  of  strengpe.  a  1700  DKYDEN  ij.i,  Helpless  of 
all  that  human  wants  require. 

2.  Having  no  resources  in  oneself ;  unable  to  help 
oneself;  shiftless.     (The  ordinary  current  sensed 

1620  QUARLES  Dili.  Poftfts,  JonaJi^  This  naked  portraiture 
before  thine  Eye  Is  wretched,  helplesse  man,  man  born  to 
die.  1666  DkvntN  Ann.  J/miA.  c\\x,  ( )ne  dire  shot. .Close 
by  the  board  the  Prince's  main-ma-l  bore.. AH  three  now 
helpless  by  each  other  lie.  1807  CBAKHK  Par.  Keg.  i.  655 
Strange  names  our  rustics  give  To  helpless  infants.  1855 
M  A-1  AULAY  Hist.  J£ng.  xvj.  III.  631  Tyrconnel  looked  on  in 
helpless  despair.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xvii.  18  Helpless 
as  alder  Lies,  new-fell'd  in  a  ditch. 

3.  Affording  no  help;    unavailing,  unprofitable. 
^The  opposite  of  helpful.)     Now  rare. 

1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  n.  i.  39  Thou.. With  vrging  helpe- 
lesse patience  would  releeue  me.  1592  —  I 'en.  <y  Ad.  604 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw.  1732  POPE 
A'.s.v.  Man  n.  154  A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vn.  ii.  II.  242  Incondite  dateless 
helpless  Prussian  Books. 

f  4.  Admitting  no  remedy ;  that  cannot  be  helped. 

1590  Si'ESSKR  F.  O.  i.  iv.  49  Helplesse  hap  it  booteth  not 
to  mone.  Ibid.  vii.  39  Such  helpless  harmes  yts  better 
hidden  keep. 

Helplessly  (he-lplesli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  helpless  manner;  without  help  or  remedy; 
without  being  able  to  help  oneself. 

1594  KVD  Sp.  Trag.\\\.  H  j  a,  But  If  he  be  thus  helplesly 
\latcr  edd.  naplesly]  distract.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1855 
DICKI-.NS  Lett.  (1880)  I.  404  They  all  stood  looking  at  it 
helplessly.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv.  71  The  king 
\\-:i  i  hrlplessly  in  debt. 

Helplessness  (he-lpK-snrs  .  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NKsB]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  helpless ; 
want  of  aid  or  resource  ;  inability  to  help  oneself. 

1731  IJAILKY  vol.  II,  Hflplessncss,  destituteness  of  help. 
1742  WAKBURTON  Note  Pope's  Ess.  Man  in.  225  (Jod.'i  From 
their  helplessness  in  distress.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton 
Wks.  II.  167  The  mind  sinks  under  them  in  passive  helpless- 
ness. 1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Romola  n.  ii,  He  was  in  one  of  his 
most  wretched  moments  of  conscious  helplessness. 

t  Helply,  a.  fibs.  Also  3-5  -lich,  4-6  Sc. 
-lyk(e,  6  Sc.  -like.  [f;  HKLP  sb.  +  -LY  i.]  Afford- 
ing help;  helpful,  serviceable. 

a  1300  Sarmitn  i.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  i  Soch  wirkes  to  wirche 
pat  helplich  to  lire  soules  be.  c  1350  Mtd.  MS.  in  Arcltafol. 
XXX.  306  It  is  helply  to  the  body  ageyn  vetiym  and 
puysoun.  41380  Wvci.n  Set.  IMs.  1.27  ('^l  ^  helplLh 


to  mfi  l^at  am  sytiful.  1413  I'ilgr.  Xtnt'te  ^Caxtoti  1483)  iv. 
\xxii.  Si  The  armes  of  a  man  ben  the  moost  helpely  ni'-m- 
1"-T^.  t  1500  AticldnUck  Chron.  (Asloan  MS.)  56  Ane  richt 
gild  man  and  helplyk  to  the  place.  1533  BELI.LENHKN  L'rcy 
i.  (18221  36  The  favour  of  Goddis  appent  to  thamc  sa  sup- 
portabill  and  helplie  in  all  thair  besines.  1553  Q.  K^NSLDY 
in  Wodr.  Sac.  Jauc.  (1844)  148  Helplyke  to  men. 

Helpmate  he-lpm^t).  [f.  HELP  j/;.  or  v.  -f 
MATE  ;  piob.  influenced  in  origin  by  next.]  A 
companion  who  is  a  help,  or  who  renders  help  ;  an 
assistant,  coadjutor,  partner,  consort.  Chiefly  ap- 
plied to  a  wife  or  husband. 

1715  M.  I  ),\\  IKS  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Z78  The  Je*uit>.  .notable 
Helpmates  to  the  Monks  in  that  kind  of  Forgery.  1722 
I  ':  KUK  Relig.  Comtek,  n.  i.  (1840)  187  A  woman  is  lo  be 
a  helpmate,  and  a  man  is  to  be  the  same.  1766  PENNANT 
ZooL  (1776)  I.  57  I»  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are  com- 
mon help-mates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up 
the  land.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xliv,  She  next  addressed  her 
inniaMe  help-mate.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  l-'-ng.  iii,  Await. 
iiiij  woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable 
helpmate  for  a  parson. 

Helpmeet  (he-lpnrut,.  [A  compound  absurdly 
formed  by  taking  the  two  words  help  meet  in  Gen. 
ii.  18,  20  ('an  help  meet  for  him',  i.e.  a  help 
(HKLP  jA.  2)  suitable  for  him  as  one  word. 

Already  in  the  i;th  c.  the  Scripture  phrase  is  found  with 
the  two  words  improperly  hyphened  ;  which  led  the  way  to 
the  use  of  help-meet^  helpmeet^  without  'for  him  '.  Uut  its 
recognition  as  a  'word*  is  chiefly  of  the  igth  c.  :  it  i.s  un- 
knuwn  to  Johnson,  Todd,  Richardson,  and  to  Webster  1832. 
In  the  i7th  c.  they  used  more  grammatically  meet  help, 
tncct-hclp'.  cf.  siveet  heartt  sweetheart.] 

A  fitting  or  suitable  helper  ;  a  helpmate  :  usually 
applied  to  a  wife  or  husband. 

[1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  ii.  18  Make  we  to  hym  help  like  hym 
[1388  an  help  lijk  to  hym  *ilf].  Ibid.  20  an  helper  like  hym. 
1535  COVMRU.  ibid,  an  helpe,  to  beare  him  company.  1611 
Bim.ic  ibid.  I  will  make  him  an  helpe  meet  for  him  (marg. 
Hebr.  as  before  him).  1885  <,R.V.)  an  help  meet  for  (or 
answering  to)  him.] 

1673  DRVDEN  Marr.  a  la  M.  iv.  i,  If  ever  woman  was  a 
help-meet  for  man,  my  Spouse  is  so.  1696  Feltham's 
Resolves*  etc.  On  Eccl.  322  An  help-meet  for  man  \ed.  1661 
an  helpmeet  for  man.]  1718  Entcrtainer^o.  i5?6Socrates 
had  the  like  Number  of  Helpmeets;  and  Athenaeus  concludes 
it  was  no  Scandal  in  those  Times.  1739  R.  BULL  tr.  Dedc- 
kinds'  Groin'  an  us  174  Or  on  your  Help-meet  let  the  Blame 
recoil.  1766  FORDYCE  Serin.  Yng.  Wont.  (1767)  I.  iv.  142 
What..  if,  hoping  to  find  a  help  meet,  we  should  wed  our 
ruin?  1805  E.  DE  ACTON  A'WHJ  of  Desert  I.  22  Much  more 
passed  on  this  subject  between  Selwyn  and  his  helpmeet. 
1849  CLOI'GH  Amours  de  Voy.  \.  vii.  150  But  for  Adam  there 
is  not  found  an  help-meet  for  him.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE 
Skaks.  Char.  \.  31  His  piteous  anguish  to  his  help-meet  in 
crime—  'Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  !  '  1870 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  {ed.  2'  I.  App.  716  No  help-meet  for 
him  is  found.  1873  SMILES  Huguenots  Fr.  n.  ii.  (1881  363 
A  true  helpmeet  for  him,  young,  beautiful,  rich,  and  withal 
virtuous.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  19  Mrs,  Murray  was 
the  model  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  old-fashioned  word 
of  '  help-meet  '  to  her  husband. 

trans/.  1879  CasselFs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  249/2  Gutta 
percha  .  .  has  .  .  sufficient  specialities  to  render  it  a  valuable 
help-meet  to  its  elder  brother  (caoutchouc]. 

Ile'lpship.  nonce-wd.  The  function  or  position 
of  a  'help*  (see  HELP  sb.  3  c). 

17x5  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  297  Botal^  Helpship.  1849 
CAKLVLE  Misc.  (1872)  VII.  93  The  state  of  American  helpship. 

t  He'lpster.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HELP-ER  :  see 
-STEB.]  A  iemale  helper. 

a  1400  Prymer  (1891)  113  Codes  moder  marye  ..be  to  me 
synful  wrechche  a  meeke  helpestre  in  alle  bynges. 

tHe*lp-tire.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  HELPZ>.]  Some- 
thing that  helps  one  who  is  tired. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  253  My  powers  are  yet  entire 
And  scorn  the  help-tire  of  a  horse. 

Helpworthy  (he'lpwtxitil),  a.  rare.  Worthy 
or  deserving  of  help. 

1889  MACKAY.SMITH  in  Harpers  Mug.  Jan.  213/2  Our 
preaching,  .fails  in  helpfulness  to  helpworthy  people. 

tHe-lpy,«.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HELPJ*.  +  -Y;  if  not 
an  error  for  helply.]  Helpful. 

c  1440  Gesta  Row.  xcii.  420  (Add.  MS.)  '  Blessyd  be  god  ', 
he  saide,  '  and  bis  helpy  lady'.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  La<i';., 
78  Vfyecalle  vponthy>  moste  helpy  name  Marye.  .the  fendc 
flyeth  a  waye  fro  hym. 

Helre(n,  obs.  forms  of  ELDEU  sb.* 

Helsum,  obs.  form  of  HEALSOME  a. 

Helt,  obs.  3  sing.  pres.  and  pa.  t.  and  pple.  ol 
HIKLM  v.  Helt(e,  obs.  forms  of  HILT. 

Helter,  -ir,  -yr,  obs.  forms  of  HALTKU  sb. 

Helter-skelter  (he-lt3J|Ske-lt3j),  adv.  adj., 
sb.,  and  v.  cottoq.  [A  jingling  expression  vaguely 
imitating  the  hurried  clatter  of  feet  rapidly  and 
irregularly  moved,  or  of  many  running  feet. 

In  its  form  it  resembles  hurry-scurry  ;  but  the  latter  ts  a 
jingle  upon  the  intelligible  hurry^  while  no  satisfactory- 
explanation  of  helter  (other  than  its  echoic  suggesliveness; 
has  been  offered.  Cf.  also  hfiruin-s.carum.\ 

A.,  adv.  In  disordered  haste  ;  confusedly,  tumult- 
uously,  pell-mell. 

1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  27  Helter  skelter,  feare  no 
colours,  course  him,  trounce  him.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fl^t 
\.  iii.  98  Helter  skelter  haue  I  rode  to  thee,  and  tydings  do 
I  bring.  1598  FLORIO,  Alia  rinfusa,  pelmell,  helterskelu-r. 
1668  R,  L'ESTKANGK  I'  is.  Quev.  (1708*  210  All  running  helter- 
skelter,  to  and  again,  like  mad.  a  1704^  T.  BROWN  Dtclam. 
Adverbs  Wks.  1730  I.  40  Neither  diligently  enough,  nor 
carefully..  but  belter  >kelter,  slap-dash,  confusedly.  1872 
R  M\FR  -V//E1  Tribut.  \\ii.  .<<>j  Away  we  all  «ent,  heller 
skelter,  through  the  dry  gn 
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HELVE. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.    Characterized  by  disorderly 
haste  or  headlong  confusion. 

1785  Span.  R;--als  25  'Tis  a  helter-skelter  journey  we 
have  taken.  1798  COLERIDCK  foetus.  Mad  Ox  xv.  89  This 
helter-skelter  crowd.  1842  S.  LOVE  KHatufy  Andy  iii,  A  wild 
helter-skeller  son  of  fellow.  i^^AlbionCitizen  Mi 
2co  Something  can  be  done  on  the  harem-scarem  heller- 
skelter  plan. 

C.  si.  A  helter-skelter  inn  or  (light. 

1713  C'TKSS  WINCHELSEA  Misc.   /V«/j  57  Dost  ihink  .. 


LOPE  ll'fait  1  remember  I.  xiii.  266  The  helter-skelter  thai 
ensued,  .furnished  Paris  with  laughter  for  days  afterwards. 
fD.  vb.  trans.  To  throw  away  or  off,  in  dis- 
ordered haste.    Obs. 

1600  Lock  About  You  xvii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslty  VII.  436 
Here  are  two  crack'd  groats  To  helter-skelter  at  some 
vaulting  house.  1782  MRS.  K.  BLOWER  Ceo.  Bateman  III. 
116  He  has  heller-skeltered  off  his  horseman's  coal,  palmer's 
weeds,  or  what  not. 

Heiter-skelteriness.  rare.  [f.  *helter-skelteiy 
+  -NKSS.]  Random  hastiness. 

.1 1849  POE  Marginalia  Introd.,  While  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  numerous  pencil-sketches  arrested  my  attention,  their 
helter-skelteriness  of  commentary  amused  me. 
Helthe,  obs.  form  of  HEALTH. 
Helue,  -uation  :  see  HELLUE,  -UATIOS. 
Helve  .helv),  si.  Forms :   I  hielf,  helfe,  3  Orm. 
hellfe,  4-5  hilve,  6  healve,  4-  helve.  [OE.  hiflfe 
(.hylfe,  helfe}  masc.  or  neut.  :—*katt!jo-,  corresp.  in 
siem  to  MDu.  helfn.,  helve  n.  and  fern.,  MLG.  hclf, 
helve  n.,  OHG.  halb,  halp  masc.,  MHG.  half,  pi. 
hclbc :— OTeut.  type  *halti-  neut.,  from  a  root  which 
appears  also  in  HALTER.] 

1.  A  handle  of  a  weapon  or  tool,  as  an  ax,  chisel, 
hammer,  etc. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  166  z,if . .  sio  zcs 
oonne  awint  of  &em  hielfe.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  142/21  Manubriuin,  hzft  and  helfe.  cizoo  ORMIN 
9948  patt  bulaxess  hellfe.  c  1380  Sir  Feruinb.  4655  A  mayl 
of  Ire  ..  |K  hilues  lengbe  was  viij  fet.  1497  NaTnl  Ace. 
lien.  I'll  (181)61  117  Halberdes  with  blak  helves.  1574  R. 
SCOT  Hop  Card.  (15781  27  Made  with  a  rounde  hole  to 
receive  a  helue  like  to  the  helue  of  a  Mallock.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  It-'arres  V.  iii.  134  These  iron  tooles  are  to  haue 
handles,  and  healues.  1609  F.  GREVIL  Mmt.ipha  III.  ii, 
Vile  Caine  !  that  (like  the  Axe  do'sl  goe  aboul,  To  cut 
thy  selfe  an  helve  to  weare  thee  out.  1785  H.  MARSHALL  in 
Darlington  Mem.  - 1849)  544  By  twisling  a  withe  of  Hickory 
round  the  stone,  Ihey  make  a  helve,  and  so  cut  and  bruised 
the  bark  round  the  trees.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manitf.  Metal 
I.  85  The  shaft  or  helve  is  nine  feet  in  lenglh. 

b.  Phrases.  To  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet: 
after  losing  or  risking  so  much,  to  risk  all  that  is 
left ;  to  go  the  whole  length  regardless  of  loss  or 
damage.  Also,  by  confusion,  to  throw  the  hatchet 
after  the  helve.  To  put  the  ax  in  the  helve  :  see 
Ax  rf.l  ?. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD Prm.  (1867)  So  Here  I  sende  thaxe  after 
Ihe  helue  awaie.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  IV. 
338  Rather  throw  Ihe  helve  after  the  hatchet,  and  leave 
your  ruines  to  be  repared  by  your  prince.  <ri6lo  HEALEY 
Tfteophrastui  (1636)  59  Wei  come  on,  hatchet  after  helve, 
lie  even  loose  this  too.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  <  171  0 
222,  I  abandon  myself  through  despair  . .  and  as  the  saying 
is,  throw  the  Helve  after  the  Hatchet.  1824  SCOTT  SI. 
Ronan's  x-xvi,  Monsieur  Martigny  will  be  loo  much  heart- 
broken to  make  further  fight,  but  will  e'en  throw  helve  after 
hatchet. 

2.  (\\sohelve-hammer.)  A  tilt-hammer, the  hc-lve 
of  which  oscillates  on  bearings,  so  that  it  is  raised 
by  a  cam  carried  by  a  revolving  shaft,  and  falls  by 
its  own  weight. 

1858  SIMMOSUS  Diet.  Trade,  llctveJwiiinicr.  1870  Cos- 
zelCs  Tcckn.  Educ.  I.  410  Before  the  introduction  of  N.t^- 
myth's  patent,  the  only  assistance  which  steam  had  given 
to  human  labour  in  forging  was  the  helve  or  till. hammer  . . 
It  is  . .  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss. ,  Helve,  a  lift-hammer  for  forging  bloum.s.  1894 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  422  The  helve-hammer  and  the  Irip- 
hammcr  are  essentially  the  same  —  each  consists  of  a  heavy 
head  attached  to  a  beam  mounted  on  gudgeons,  which  is 
lifted  at.. intervals  by  a  cam  carried  by  a  revolving  shaft. 

Helve,  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  helve. 

L  1440  Promp.  Pan:.  235/1  Helvyn,  or  heftyn,  inaniibrio. 
1542  -VS.  Ace.  St.  "foluit  Hosp.,  Canterb.,  For  helving  the 
mattok  \d.  1633  T.  JAMES  I'oy.  66  The  2  hatchets  to  be 
new  helu'd.  1861  LOWELL  /'.-,y-.S'.  Rebel!.  Prose  Wks.  1890 
V.  78  To  edge  il  with  plan  and  helve  it  with  direction. 

Helve,  obs.  form  of  HALF  sb. 

t  Helvenac,  a.  Obs.  [arl.  L.  helvenacus  pale 
yellow,  yellowish,  f.  helvus  light  bay.]  Applied 
to  a  kind  of  grape  (obs.  F.  helvenaque  Cotgr.). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  154  The  wines  made  of  the 
Heluenake  grapes. 

Helvendel,  var.  of  HALFENDEAL,  Obs. 

Helver  (he-lvai).  [f.  HKLVE.]  'In  mining, 
the  handle  or  helve  of  a  tool'  (Annandale  . 

Helvetian  (helvrf  an ,,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Helvetia 
(sc.  ten-a  ancient  name  of  Switzerland,  f.  L.  Hel- 
•vetius  pertaining  to  the  Helvctii,  a  people  of  the 
ancient  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Cf.  F.  ffelv*!lien.] 

A.  ajj.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Helvetii. 
b.  Pertaining  to  Helvetia  or  Switzerland  ;  Swiss. 

'559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmtyr.  Gtasse  57  margin,  Hel. 
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vetian  miles.  1591  SVLVHSTF.R  I'vy  375  Th'  Helvetian  Band* 
alonv.  .1  ir  ancient  valour  known,  t"  1645 

Ho«  ELL /,<•//.  116501 1.  345  Sonic  embracing  the  Waldensian 
..and  some  the  Helvetian  confession.  1842  i'amy  Cycl. 
XXIII.  427/2  The  2ist  legion  ..  appropriated  to  its  own 
use  certain  moneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian  garrison. 
B.  sb.  a.  One  of  the  ancient  Helvctii.  b.  An 
inhabitant  of  Helvetia  or  Switzerland  ;  a  Swiss. 

*593  Bacchus  Bountie  in  Hart.  ,J/;V.   11809    II.  308  He 
|     came    from  Friburgum,  an   Helvetian.       1843  Penny  Cycl. 
i     XXIII.  427  2  The  Helvetians  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
history  about  no  B.  c. 

Helvetic  (helve-Uk; ,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Hel- 
Vf'tic-uS)  f.  Helvetia  (see  prec.  .  Cf.  F.  Helv&iqite] 

A.  adj.  Helvetian,  Swiss. 

1708  Lend,  (,,'tiz.  No.  4399  2  The  whole  Helvetick  Body 
think  fit  to  stand  upon  their  Guard  on  this  Occasion.  1711 
C.  J/.  Lett,  to  Curat  71  The  Church  of  Geneva  and  the 
Helvetick  Church.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  C>tY.s.v.,  The  Hel- 
vetic body  comprehends  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  cantons,  which  make  so  many  particular 
commonwealths.  17..  HOPKINS  in  Bancroft  Hist.  I T.  S. 
(18761  V.  ii.  351  The  German  body  votes  by  states  ;  so  does 
the  Helvetic;  so  does  the  Belgic. 

B.  si).  A  Swiss  Protestant ;  a  Zwinglian. 
Helvrdian.    [f.  Helvidnts,  who  lived  in  Rome 

in  the  fourth  century.]  One  of  a  sect  who  dented 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Helvidians  are  called, 
by  the  Greeks,  Anlidicomariamtes. 

Helvin,  -ine    he-lvin).  Min.     [mod.  (Werner, 

1817)  f.  L.  helvus  light  bay  -f  -IN.]  A  honey-yellow 
or  greenish  silicate  of  glucinum  and  manganese, 
occurring  in  regular  tetrahedral  crystals. 

1818  T.  THOMSON  Ann.  Philos.  XII.  311  Helvin  ..  was 
discovered  in.  .Saxony.  1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  234  Helvine 
occurs  at  Schwarzenberg  ..  in  beds  in  gneiss.  1865-72 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  141  Helvin  affords  the  only  known 
example  of  a  native  compound  of  a  silicate  with  a  sulphide. 

t  Helvine,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  erron.  helvian. 
[ad.  L.  helvin*us  yellowish  (Jidvinunt  vinum 
Pliny)  f.  ketvus  light  bay.]  Applied  to  some  kind 
of  wine:  cf.  HELVENAC. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  411  The  Eugenian  Vines,  and  the 
smaller  Heluine.  16*3  COCKERAM,  f/eluiaii  wins,  Claret 
wine. 

Helvite  (he-lvait,.  Min.  [f.  as  HELVIN  +  -im] 
=  HKLVJN. 

1868  1  >ANA  Min.  ied.  5)  264  Helvite.  1877  WATTS  Fetvnes* 
C/iftfi.  (ed.  121  I.  394  This  somewhat  rare  metal  [beryllium] 
occurs  as  a  silicate,  .in  beryl,  emerald,  euclase,  leucophane, 
helvite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadolinite. 

Hely,  obs.  form  of  HIGHLY.  HOLY. 

Helynge,  var.  ELENGE  a.  Obs.,  tedious,  dreary. 

Hem  vnem)>  J&1  Also  4  hemm,  hemn,  4-5 
heme,  4-7  hemme.  6  hembe.  [OE.  ktm(mt 
recorded  in  one  vocabulary,  and  not  found  in  the 
other  older  Teutonic  langs. ;  but  NFris.  has  heani 
'  hem,  edge,  border ',  and  Kris,  a  dim.  hamtl.  App. 
from  the  same  root  as  HAM  sb;-,  and  NorthGer. 
hamm  enclosure  ;  the  radical  sense  being  *  border '.] 

1.  The   border  or  edging  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
article  of  apparel.     In  earlier  times  including  a 
fringe  or  other  marginal  trimming. 

r  loop  ^ELKRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  125  13  Litnhus, 
stemning,  uel  hem.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21136  Qua  "n  moght 
litest  on  his  hemm  [/>/«.  whomy^te  furste  louche  his  hem]. 
13. .  Guy  IVanv.  (A.)  3664  Men  111131  wadeouer  be  scho  hem 
In  be  blod  bat  of  hem  kem.  ('1380  WVCLIF ^Vr/«.  Sel.  Wks. 
I.  59  If  y  louche  ^e  hemn  of  be  cote  of  Jesus.  1382  —  Dtitt. 
.\.\ii.  12  Litil  cuidis  in  the  henimes  thowsha.lt  make  bl  foure 
corners  of  thi  mantil.  —  Matt,  xxiii.  5  Thei  alargen  her 
filateries.  .arid  magnyfie  hemmys.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  182 '2 
Hemi^.  hemmes'.y/wf^r/ir,  liinlnts*  limbuhts^  tacinja,  or<t, 
<-  1515  Cocke  Lorell's  B.  <  Percy  .Soc.}  2  As  sune  as  the  hemme 
is  tore  The  sho  is  lost  foreuer  more.  1553  KHI-..N  Treat. 
Ind.  I'Arb.  \  14  Ve  heinme  or  edge  of  his  cloke  is  be.>et'with 
all  maner  of. .  lewelles.  1833  HT.  MAKTINI.AU  3  A^cs  iii.  85 
The  country  was  chalky,  and  whitened  the  hems  of  ncr  petti- 
coats. 1846  TRENCH  Afirac.  vii,  (1862)  194  This  hem, or  blue 
fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  garment,  was  put  there  by  divine 
command. 

t  b.  By  extension  :  the  skirt  of  a  tunic  or  gown. 

c  1205  LAY.  4995  Heo  nom  hire  on  anne  curtel . .  Hire  hem 
heo  up  i-tseh.  c  1275  Lane  Ron  167  in  O.  £,.  Misc.  98  fee 
hwile  bu  hyne  [mayden-hpd]  witest  vnder  bine  hemme  f>u 
ert  swctture  ban  eny  spis.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
679/8  Hoc  zretnium,  a  heme. 

2.  spec,  'in  current   use).    A  border  made  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  by  doubling  or  turning  in  the  edge 
iiself,  and  sewing  it  down,  so  as  to  strengthen  it  or 
prevent  ravelling,  as  in  a  handkerchief  or  a  table- 
cloth ;  a  piece  of  hemming. 

1665  HUQKL  Micragr.  141  The  upper  side  of  ihe  lt*f,  that 
by  a  kind  of  hem  or  doubling  of  ihe  leaf  appears  on  this 
side.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran"s  Obserr.  Snrg-  1771)  201,  I  took 
the  Hem  of  a  Piece  of. .  Linen.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler-  No.  13 
P  10  Molly  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  Ireland  was  in 
France,  and  was  ordered  by  her  mother  to  mend  her  hem. 
1842  Fat/if rOsuxitd  145,  I  . .  wear  Spectacles  . .  only  when 
I  am  doing  open  hem  by  candlelight.  1877  BRYANT  A- 
Song  of  Sower  v,  By  whom  the  busy  thread,  Along  the 
garment's  even  hem  And  winding  seam  is  led. 
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66  Timon  is  dead,  Kntomb'd  vpon  the  very  hemme  o'  th' 
1674  N.   FAIRFAX  Bulk  .v  Stfc'.  S_>   Imagine  we  now 
Irt'o  Angels  . .  over  against  each  other,  in  the  hem  or  rim  of 
the  wurld. 

Jig.  1649  CJ.  DANIKL  Triaarcli.,  Hen.  It',  ccclxxxvii,  The 
Refractions  of  his  Spirit  Gild  Only  the  Hemme  of  Life. 
1878  I!KOWNIN<;  La  Saisitiz  39  Knowledge  stands  on  my 
experience  :  all  outside  its  narrow  hem,  free  surmise  may 
sport  and  welcome  ! 

4.  In  technical  uses  :  t  a.  A  socket  at  the  head 
of  a  still  or  the  end  of  a  length  of  pipe,  etc  ,  which 
serves  to  receive  the  end  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 
b.  The  partition  which  divides  the  hearth  from 
the  fireplace  in  a  reverberatory  furnace;  the  lire- 
bridge,  c.  The  outer  edge  of  a  millstone,  d. 
Archil.  See  quot.  1^23. 

1559  MORWYNG  Eiimym.  53  A  blynde  limbek  is  that  win,  Ii 
hath  no  nose  nor  beake,  nor  limbe  or  hembe.  1693  G 
POOLEY  mPliil.  Trans.  XVII.  676  A  Hearth.. divided  from 
the  Oven  it  self  by  a  Hem  or  Partition  made  open  at  the 
top.  ^1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tfchn.  *.\.  11  cm.  The  Ovens 
wherein.  .Calamine  is  baked,  have,  a  Partition  open  at  the 
Top,  by  which  the  Flame  passes  over,  and  so  . .  bakes  the 
Calamine.  This  partition  is  called  the  Hem.  1712  J. 
JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  1.15  The  Joint  [of  a  pipe] 
which  is  made  with  a  Hem,  or  Collar  is  secured  with  M.IS. 
lick  and  Hemp.  1802  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XX.  275  L.n  h 
millslone  is.. eleven  inches  ihick  in  Ihe  hem,  and  Ihirlecn 
al  the  eye.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Build.  586  Heir, 
the  projecting  and  spiral  parts  of  ihe  Ionic  capital. 

Hem  (.h'ra,  hem  ,  int.  and  sb,-  Also  6-7  heinme. 
8  hemm,  9  h'm.  [A  vocalized  representation  of 
the  sound  made  in  clearing  the  throat  with  a  slight 
effort,  consisting  in  a  guttural  or  glottal  aspiration 
followed  by  nasal  murmur  with  the  lips  closed, 
more  closely  represented  by  hm  or  Km.  In  spon- 
taneous utterance,  the  actual  sound  is  used  ;  but.  in 
reading,  even  the  interjection  is  usually  pronounced 
hem,  as  the  sb.  and  vb.  regularly  are.  See  also 
AHEM,  HUM.] 

A.  int.  An  interjectional  utterance  like  a  slight 
half  cough,  used  to  attract  attention,  give  warning, 
or  express  doubt  or  hesitation.  Also  used  to  re- 
present the  slight  clearing  of  the  throat  of  a  hesi- 
tating or  non-plussed  speaker. 
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t  3.  The  edge,  border,  rim,  margin  of  anything. 
c  1200  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  25  Swo  dijeliche  (he)  hit'  al  dihte 


1526  SKELTON  XIagnyf.  213  Hem.  syr,  yet  beware  of  Had 
I  wyste  !  a  1536  Calisto  $  Melib.  B  j  b,  Now  forward  now 
mume  now  hem.  1550  CROWLEY  E[>igr.  260  When  he  mette 
his  frendes,  than  woulde  he  saye  but,  hem.  1552  Hul.Ohi, 
He-untie,  a  note  of  blamynge,  disdeynynge,  marueylj'n^e, 
shewynge,  or  of  taciturnitye.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  1'.  L.  i.  iii. 
20  Cel.  Hem  them  away.  Ros.  1  would  try  if  I  could  ci-y 
hem,  and  haue  him.  1614  BEAUM.  &  FL.  H'it  at  .V:". 
l\'eap.  i.  ii,  Oldc.  Sed  quod  est  tibi  nomen  ? . . /V/j.  Hem, 
|  hem.  Witty.  He's  dry;  he  hems;  On  quickly.  1763  C. 
JOHNSTON  Rc-.'cric  II.  151  Hem  !  ahem  !  In  the  first  place, 
said  he,  clearing  his  voice.  1855  DICKENS  Doml  \.  viii, 
Gardens  are— hem — are  not  accessible  to  me. 

B.  sb.  The  utterance  of  this  sound ;  the  sound 
itself  as  a  fact. 

1547  BOORUE  Smi.  Health  Ixxi.  20  After  every  sygh 
make  an  hem,  or  cough  after  it,  and  use  myrth  and  mery 
company.  1658  SIR  R.  TMMI-LE  in  ^th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comin.  172/1  My  friend  heard  them  all  give  a  general 
heinme  after  Goffe's  speech  in  loken  of  salisfaclion.  1679 
JONES  in  Trials  Green,  etc.  Murder  Sir  E.  Godfrey  10 
Whenever  a  man  should  come  before  and  make  an  hem,  it 
should  be  a  sign  to  Berry  to  open  the  Gate.  1712  ADDISOS 
S^ecf.  No.  269  F  3  My  friend  . .  is  not  a  little  pleased  with 
any  one  who  takes  nolice  of  Ihe  strength  which  he  still 
exerts  in  liis  morning  hemms.  1824  Miss  KI-RKIKR  Inker. 
vii,  Lord  R.'s  air,  looks,  manners,  hems,  all  portentcd  a 
story.  1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xviii,  I  heard  a  hem  close 
at  my  elbow. 

t  Hem,  'em  (em),  pers.  pron.,  yd  pi.,  dal.-acc. 
Forms:  see  below,  [i.  Originally  OE.  him,hiom, 
heom,  dat.  pi.  in  all  genders  of  HE,  =  OFris.  him 
\hiami,  MDu.  hem,  him,  horn,  dat. ;  hem,  him,  ace. 
(Cf.  Goth.,  OHG.,  OS.  im  in  same  sense.)  2.  In 
loth  c.  him,  heom  began  in  north  midl.  dial,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  ace.  pi.  Hi,  hia,  etc. ;  by  1 1 50  the 
dative  had  quite  supplanted  the  accusative  in  midl. 
dial.,  and  was  encroaching  on  it  in  south.,  and  by 
1350  hem  had  supplanted  hi  in  south,  also,  the 
dative  and  accusative  being  thus  identified  under  the 
{otmfiem.  (Cf.  the  history  of  HIM,  ME.  3.  In  loth 
c.  we  see/iF/«  dat.  pi.  of  the  demonstrative  THAT, 
THE,  sometimes  used  in  the  north  instead  of  him, 
heom  (perhaps  as  more  emphatic  :  by  1200  we 
f\nAJ>et,.,m.J>cym  (from  OX./«'«  —  OE. psm,f»im) 
beside  hemm  in  Ormin  (north  midl.) ;  and  fatal, 
thaim,  was  the  regular  northern  ME.  form.  In 
ijth  c.  theym  and  hem  are  both  used  by  Caxton, 
as  more  and  leas  emphatic.  After  1500  them  is 
the  standard  form,  hem  (usually  written  'em]  sur- 
viving only  as  a  subordinate  weak  form,  chiefly 
colloquial,  in  which  capacity  it  is  slill  used  in  the 
south  (see  'EM>  In  the  ijth  c.  htm  was  some- 
times combined  as  -m  with  another  pionoun,  as 
hem  =  he  'em,  him  —  hi  hem  ;  and  in  141)1  c.  was 
appended  to  vbs.  as  scndem,  identical  with  modi  rn 
send  'em.  In  some  s.w.  dialects,  them  has  not  yet 
displaced  hem,  'cm;  but  in  the  north  no  trace  of 
hem  has  been  left  for  700  years,  bee  also 


HEM. 

A.  Forms. 

a.  i  him,  hiom,  1-4  heom,  hym,  3-4  him.    0. 
2-5  horn.     7.  2-5  ham,  (3-4  jam).     8.  2-7  hem, 
13  Orm.  hemm,  6-7  'hem),     t.  3-4  huem.     f. 
3-7  am.  3-5  -em,  7-  em,  'em  (um  . 

,825  1',-sf.  Psalter  cvi[i).  5  Sawul  heara  in  him 
inc.  a  goo  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  866  Hie  him  frib  namon 
\Latid  .l/.S.  hi  heom  wi5  fri5  ^enamon].  c  xooo  I'sctltns 
tCott.)  I.  57  tGr.t  )>a;t  bio  cerrende  Criste  herdon  and  hiom 
lif  mid  be  lanKsum  begeton.  <  1000  Agi.  Gosf.  Matt.  x.\ii. 
k'4  Da  andswarode  se  haslend  hym  \Lindisf.  him,  Rusir.^. 
to  heom,  Hatt.  heom].  c  1000  *\'icedfiniis  xii,  Da  com 
he  to  hym  bser  bter  hig  heora  gesomnunga  heefdon  and  cwa^b 
to  hym.  Hu  come  £e  hyder?  «  1050  O.£.  Chron.  (M.S.  C.) 
an.  1016  Hi  gislas  him  betwynan  sealdon  [Land  MS.  (1123) 
heom  betweonan].  Ibid.  an.  1020  Mane~a  bisceopas  mid 
heom.  a  1250  ('?(•/  <y  Night.  1517  Mid  heom  bu  boldest, 
and  heom  biueiest.  1258  Proclain.  Hen.  Ill,  Alle  ober  \te 
moare  djel  of  heom.  c  1330  R.  HRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls) 
1470  Coryneus.  .meintened  hym  [7'.r.  bam]  in  pes  &  were. 
(  1340  Cursor  M.  2734  iTrinJ  Abraham  led  him  [v.rr.  bam, 
baim,  ham)  inwey.  Hid.  16810  iLaiidl  They  comyn  as  he 
hym  \r.rr.  |?am,  I'aim,  hem]  bad.  c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  4995 
pus  barouns  by.gunne  hym  banne  to  doute. 

ft.  1:1175  I.amt'.  Ham.  77  pet  hwile  ne  studed  horn 
nawiht.  c  1205  LAV.  21177  ^*Tu  fusen  we  horn  to  [c  1275  to 
heom].  6-1440  in  Househ.  Ord.  (17901  425  Take  raw  ;olkes 
ofeyrcn  and  bete  horn  wel.  ?CI47S  Hunt.  Hare  82  Sum 
of  horn  had  no  taylys. 

y.  CH75  Lamp.  Hoiit.  44  Ic  ham  ?eue  reste.  c  1275 
LAV.  1989  Neb  him  he  5am  [c  1205  heom]  lende.  c  1315 
SMOKI  HAM  115  Manye  of  ham.  c  1380  Sir  Fenunb.  2650 
Somme  of  ^am.  1:1425  Sei'en  Sag.  (P.)  310  Saye  that  I 
ham  gretyng  sende. 

S.  a  1131  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  1123  pa  bed  se  cyng  heom  baet 
hi  scoldon  cesen  hem  serce  biscop.  c  1200  ORMIN  150  Itt 
turrnebb  hemm  till  sinne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  379  A 
Cook  they  hadde  with  hem.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll,  n  If 
money  or  sum  ober  bing  be  ^euen  to  hem.  1579  SPENSER 
Si'tcfli.  Cal.  May  27  Tho  to  the  greene  Wood  theyspeeden 
hem  all.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man.  in  Hum.  Prol., 
Except  we  make  'hem  such.  1616-61  HOI.YDAY  Persius 
323  To  stuff  Thy  swelling  cheeks,  to  break  'hem  with  a 
puff.  1661  MABVELL  Corr.  xxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  70  The 
mayor  and  alderman  or  any  six  of  hem. 

«.  <J3op/'/vr.  Holding  xxxv.  in  Salomon  \-  S.,  etc.  1  1848) 
=79  Of  bi  soule  huem  ys  ebe.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
106  Ale  knelede  huem  by-fore,  a  1327  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
237  The  devel  huem  afretye  !  a  1400  Gcste  K.  Horn  54  in 
Kitson  Mclr.  Rant.  (Mat/.),  Huem  wes  ful  wo. 

(.  c  1200  Tria.  CM.  Horn.  57  Er  banne  he  hem  forlete, 
and  shewe  em  his  prest.  c  1275  LAY.  ii549[pe]  king  am 
I-  1205  heom]  axede  read,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5758  (Fairf.), 
I  am  I?ine  eldres  god.  .  For  I  am  [z'.rr.  bam,  baim,  hem]  led, 
c  1380  Sir  Femmb.  3065  pan  }>us  dobbepers  of  fraunce 
torndem  to  |>at  ferde.  Ibid.  3098  per  na  ascapedem  non. 
c  1430  Tu'o  Cookery.  bks.  20  Take  Rys,  and  wasshem  clene. 
1605  CHAPMAN  All  Foolcs  Plays  1873  I.  136  Goe  Dame, 
conduct-am  in.  1685  in  Bag  ford  Ball.  (1878)  App.,  They 
having  Money,  she'd  ease  'um.  1692  WASHINGTON  Milton's 
Dtf.  Pop.  M\.  Wks.  1738  I.  485  You  have  deserved  well  of 
'em.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Ens;.  Grain.  67  Q.  Have  all 
Languages  the  Articles  ?  .-I.  No:  For  the  Latin  is  with- 
out 'em.  1832  TENNYSON  Death  of  Old  Yearn,  The  New- 
year  will  take  'em  away.  1863  HAKNES  Dorset  Dial.  22 
'  Da  seem  to  em,  that  we  be  under  em.' 

B.   Signification. 

1.  Dative.  (To)  them.     (Lat.  its,  Ger.  ihnen. 
(1855  O  .  E.  Chron.  an.  755  pa  cuadon  hie  |>a;t  him  {Land 

.l/.V.  heom]  ncoig  maes  leofra  najre  bonne  hiera  hlaford. 
<i  1154  Ibid.  (Laud  M.S.'  an.  1140  /Hfre  be  mare  he  iaf 
heom,  be  wairse  hi  wjeron  him.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  388  Wel 
hem  is.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  26  1  Fairf.  )  pe  binges  bat  ham  likes 
best.  1387  I'REVISA  II  if  den  i  Rolls)  I.  235  Hem  semede  bat 
be  legges  were  to  feble.  c  1420  Chron.  I'ilod.  359  For?eeve 
hem  (>at  gret  mysdede.  Ibid.  905  He  forjaff  hit  horn.  1460 
CAPGRAVE  Chron.  122  He  acorded  with  them  to  pay  hem 
3erely  x  thousand  pound.  1599  [see  'EM]. 

b.  Governed    by  frep.    Them.       .With   many 
prepositions  the  dative  is  original,  but  in  others  it 
answers  to  an  OE.  accusative,  as  in  2,  with  which 
it  is  now  classed  as  a  simple  objective.) 

cgoo  Juliana  81  in  E.vclcr  Kk.,  Ic  are  act  him  zfre  finde. 
a  "75  Cott.  Ilom.  219  pa  be-com  codes  grama  ofer  ham 
alle.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  121  Mildheorte  is  ure  louerd 
..  tojenes  heom.  4:1300  Harrow.  Hell  132  Moni  of  hem. 
c  1340  Cursor  i\I.  81  18  iT'rin.)  He  helde  hem  to  hem  for  to  kis. 
1417  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  27  Atte  be  value  of  xx.li.  amonge 
hame.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  i  Fore  horn  that  here  serven 
the  fynd.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  f,  y.  12  For  eylher  of  hem 
mayntened.  1661  [see  A.  !>].  1672-1750  [see  'EM). 

2.  Accusative.  Them.     (L.  cos,  eas,ea,  Ger.  sie.) 
.975   Kushn:    Cosp.    Matt.  ii.  a  Sendende  heom  [Aft.  G. 

hi,  ifatt.  hye]  to  bethlem.  Ibid.  xx.  32  And  cliopade  heom 
\Lindisf.  ceijde  hia  ;  Ags.  G.  clypode  his;  Itatt.  clypede 
hyo].  a  1131  (  >.  I-:.  Chron.  an.  1124  And  brohton  hem  to  (xme 
kmge.  cnnLiaitb.  Haft.  17  Hit  is  riht  bet  mehemspille. 
ii  1225  Alter.  R.  8  Eueriche  mon  ham  mot  nede  holden. 
01340  Cursor  M.  3968  I  Fairf.)  He  dalt  ham  [-.:>•>:  bam, 
baim,  hem]  in  twyn.  4-1394  P.  PI-  Crcdc  96  Let  hem 
forb  pasen.  <:i43o  T-M,  Cookiry.bks.  i.  37  Take  Perj.s, 
ci  sepe  ham,  &  Pike  ham  &  stampe  ham,  ci  draw  hem  borw 
a  straynoure.  1477  Paston  Lett.  No.  807  II  I.  211  Ye  chal 
not  leke  wel  be  them  whan  ye  see  hem.  1605  MA. 
etc.  East-M.  Ho  in.  ii,  They  goe  foilli  on  holydayes  and 
gather  'hem  by  the  Sea-shore.  1702-1868  [see  'EM]. 

3.  Reflexive  and  Reciprocal  Pron.  ,,lat.  and  ace.) 
Themselves,  to  themselves  ;  i  to;  each  other. 
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Hence,  t  Kerns  (i.e.  them's:  so  MDu.  hems  « 
hare,  haer)  -  their,  their  own.  Obs.  rare. 

4:1410  Lo\'E  Bonarent.  Mirr.  Iviii.  If.  113  (Gibbs  M.S.)  To 
putte  awey  fro  here  hcrtcs  alle  manere..of  mysbelcue  to 
bobe  hems  [v.  rr.  thayre,  theyrs]  and  oure  grete  profyte. 

Hem,  z'-'  Also  j  hemne,  5-7  hemme,  hemm. 
7  hemb.  [f.  HEM  s/i.l  Not  known  before  1 5th  c. 
Sense  3  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  same  word,  though 
this  is  not  certain.  Quot.  1583  approaches  the 
sense  of  Ger.  Aemrneu.'] 

1.  trans.  To  edge  or  border  (a  garment  or  cloth) ; 
to  decorate  with  a  border,  fringe,  or  the  like. 

c  144°  Pt'omp.  Parv.  235/2  Hemmyn  garmentys,  limbo, 
Jimbrio.  14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  599/25  Orare,  lo  hemny. 
1486  />'£.  St.  Albans,  Her.  D  j  a,  Here  folowis  an  odir  cros 
hemytorborderit.  cTe^oPil^r.  T.  175111  Thvnnes  A nimadr. 
(1865)  App.  i.  82  With  a  blak  fryng  hemy'd  al  about.  1548 
UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  vi.  (R.),  Walkyng  vp  and  downe 
in  hys  habile  garded  or  hemmed  with  hys  brode  phylac- 
teries. 1590  SPENSER  F.Q.  n.  iii.  26  All  the  skirt  about 
XYas  hemd  with  golden  fringe.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist. 
Caribby  Isles  114  The  ends  of  the  sleeves,  .and  the  bottom 
of  it  are  hemm'd  in  with  a  very  thin  black  skin. 

2.  To  turn  in  and  sew  down  the  edge  of  (a  piece 
of  stuff),     intr.  To  do  the  particular  kind  of  sew- 
ing which  is  used  in  this  operation. 

1530  PALSGR.  583/1 , 1  hemme  a  shyrle  or  a  smocke . .  Hemme 
mylcercher,  I  praye  you.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  15  F2 
She  is  . .  hemming  a  towel.  1775  —  in  Bofiarll  14  Apr.,  A 
man  would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle,  of  his  wife, 
or  his  wife's  maid,  a  1845  HOOD  fin  not  a  single  Man  iv, 
One  used  to  stitch  a  collar  then,  Another  hemmed  a  frill. 
1875  Plain  .\eedleit>ork  13  These  pieces  should  be  hemmed 
on  each  side,  thus  making  twelve  yards  of  hemming. 

intr.  1867  TKOLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxiii.  194  [She]  sat 
..hemming  diligently  at  cerlain  articles  of  clothing. 

Jig.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (16651  202  The  contexlure 
of  this  Discourse  will,  .be  the  less  subject  to  ravel  out,  if 
I  hem  it  with  the  Speech  -of  our  learned.  -Annotator. 

3.  To  confine  or  bound  by  an  environment  of  any 
kind;  to  enclose,  shut  in,  limit,  restrain,  imprison. 
Now  rarely  without  advb.  extension,  most  usually 
in,  also  about,  round,  up  •  hem  out,  to  shut  out. 

1538  LELAND  Itiu.  III.  23  A  Creeke  of  Salt  Water., 
hemmilh  in  a  peace  of  Mr.  Reskymer's  Parke.  1580  SIDNEY 
Ps.  v.  v,  Thy  work  il  is  such  men  safe  in  to  hemm  With 
kindest  care.  1583  STANYHURST  /Encis,  etc.  (Arb.)  135 
The  northern  froslye  gale  hemd  Ihe  riuer.  1594  MARLOWE 
&  NASHE  Dido  n.  i,  His  band  of  Myrmidons  ..  which 
hemm'd  me  about.  1640  G.  SANDYS  Christ's  Pass.  in. 
259  Late  hemb'd  with  Auditors  whose  store  Incumbred  the 
too-narrow  Shore.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  979  Th'  Angelic 
Squadron,  .began  to  hemm  him  round  With  ported  Spears. 
1697  DRVDKN  .Kncid\\.  55  On  ev'ry  side  ..  hemm'd  with 
warlike  Foes.  1788  COWPER  Corr.  (1824)  II.  150  You  will 
find  it  pleasant  . .  at  least  not  to  be  hemmed  around  by 
business.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Kndge  Ixii,  The  angle  of 
the  wall  into  which  I  had  hemmed  him  back.  1876  R.  F. 
BURTON  Gorilla  L.  \.  166  The  tall  black  trees  which  hem 
in  the  village.  1878  Kosw.  SMITH  Carthage  133  The  Cartha- 
ginians were,  .hemmed  up  in  Ihe  north-weslern  corner  of  the 
island. 

Hem,  v.-    [f.  HEM  int.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  the  sound  described  under  HEM 
int. ;  to  give  a  short  sharp  cough  as  a  signal,  etc. ; 
to  clear  the  throat ;  to  stammer  or  hesitate  in 
speech ;  to  express  disapproval  of  a  speaker  by 
factitious  coughing. 

1470-85  [see  HEMMING  -M.  *<.-'].  1530  PALSGR.  583/1, 
I  hemme,  1  coughe,  je  tonssc.  Whan  you  here  me  hemme, 
than  come.  1553  '!'•  WILSON  Khet.  62  Hackyng  and 
hemmyng  as  though  our  wittes  and  our  senses  were  a  woll 
gatheryng.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  5  She  speaks  much 
of  her  father  . .  and  hems  and  beats  her  heart,  a  1612 
HARINGTON  Epigr.  n.  xxv.  (R.),  His  tongue  so  vainly  did 
and  idly  chatter,  The  people  nought  but  Dem,  and  cough, 
and  spatter.  1679  Trials  Green,  etc.  Murder  Sir  E.  Godfrey 
19  Some  body  hem'd,  and  that  was  the  Sign.  1710  AUDISON 
Taller  No.  155  P  2,  I  heard  some  body  at  a  Distance  hem- 
ming after  me.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSin  I.  103, 
I  arose ;  the  man  hemming  up  for  a  speech,  rising,  and 
beginning  to  set  his  splay  feet,  .in  an  approaching  posture. 
1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xx,  Jane,  if  any  one  is  ah  lit, 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  hem. 

b.  In  combination,  as  hem  ami  hawk,  hem  and 
haw,  hem  and  ha.     Cf.  hum  and  lia'ci),  HIM  v. 

1580  BAIHNGTON  Exfi.  Lord's  Prayer  (15961  61  VVee  gape 
and  we  yawne,  we  hem  and  we  hawke.  1604  [see  HA  t'.]. 
1786  MAD.  D'ARULAV  Lett.  16  Oct.,  I  hemmed  and  hawed 
—  but  the  gueen  stopped  reading.  1833  MAURYAT  /'. 
Simple  Ixi,  Vou  would  have  done  better,  to  have  hemmed 
or  hawed,  so  as  to  let  your  officers  know  that  you  were 
present.  1855  TH  \CKERAY  Ne'.i-'comes  II.  285  The  old 
Colonel .  .hems  and  halls,  and  repeats  himself  a  good  deal. 

t  2.  trans.  To  utter  or  read  out  or  over  with  fre- 
ijtient  hems  or  coughs.  Hem.  in  :  to  throw  in  or 
interject  with  a  hem.  Obs. 

*S53  T.  WILSON  Kliet.  H7b,  Some  coughes  at  euery 
woorde.  Some  hemmes  it  out.  1567  R.  EDWARDS  Damon  q 
Pythias  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  69  Then  follow  me,  and  hem 
in  a  word  now  and  then,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  III.  xv. 
128  Their  Matines  were  hem'd  over  only  with  three  Lessons. 

3.  To  remove,  clear  away  with  a  hem  or  cough. 


c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  i.  27  Hi  belwux  him  cwa;don  [<  o<;o 

.indisf.  bituih  him.     6'n6o  llattm  hyo  bc-lweoxe  heom          ,  l6°°  b!' V\s;  •''•  '  '  L'  '•  '"'  '9  *«•;  lh,e,sc  burs  are  ">  '"V 

I    heart.  Ctl.  Hem  them  away.    1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Monrtray 
l-arn.  I II.  201  Emma.  .Iriedin  vain  to  hem  away  a  rising  sigh. 
Hence  He'mming///.  a. 

1.606  Choice,  Chance,  etc.  in  Krit.  Bib/.  (i8i2>  II.  559  note, 
Made  him  with  a  hemming  sigh,  ilfauouredly  sing  Ihe  ballad. 
Hem,  obs.  by-form  oi  HOME;  var.  HIM/™//. 


.  .  - 

:n],  «  1175  Cott.  //am.  225  pa  cweoen  hi  betwxe  ham 
bat  hi  woldan.  ci2oo(luMiN  13736  be??  babe  hemm  hidden. 
.1380  WYCUI  .V.V.  ;/Vb.  III.  ii.  Men  bat  ben  ypocrilis 
hyen  horn  in  holynes.  c  1430  Free  masonry  7  A  cownsel 
•-•i  they  cowthe  hem  lake,  i  1450  Merlin  149  Yefthei 
sholde  hem  arme.  1579  [see  A.  i]. 
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Hem,  Sc.  var.  HAME-. 

l8o8-i8jAMiF.soN,  //Vw,  a  horse-collar.  1847-^8  H.  MII.LIR 
First  linpr.  v.  73  Not  a  piece  of  hem-mounting  or  trace- 
chain,  not  a  cart-axle  or  wheel-rim,  was  secure. 

Hema-,  HeinatO-,  variant  spelling  of  H.MIA-, 
H.h.MATo-,  q.v.  :  common  in  U.S.,  less  frequent  in 
Great  liutain,  exc.  in  the  commercial  spelling  of 
Hematite  (see  H.UMATITJS). 

Hemantick,  -ik,  obs.  forms  of  HEEMANTIC. 

Hematist.  obs.  var.  of  AJJETHYM. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trar.  led.  2)  108  Cakedons,  Hcma- 
tists.  Pearl. 

Hernble:  see  HEMEL. 

t  Heme,  s6.  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  a  deriv.  of  OE. 
ham  HUME:  cf.  next.]  ?Aman;  ? a  householder. 

a  1250  Owl  .y  Xifht.  1115  For  children  gromes  heme  and 
hine  Hibencheballe  of  birepine.  n  1327  Pol.  Songs  fCamdeni 
156  An  heme  iu  an  herygoud  with  honginde  sleven. 

t  Heme,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?f.  ham  HOME.]  't  Fit- 
ting, suitable,  agreeable. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  32  In  rude  were  roo  with 
hem  roune,  That  he  niihte  henten  ase  him  were  heme. 

So  He-jnely  adv.,  ?  fittingly,  fitly. 

13. .  Cam.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1852  While  he  hit  hade  hemely 
balched  aboute. 

Kernel,  hemmel  (he-m'iv  north,  dial.  Also 

8-9  hemble.  [Etymol.  uncertain  :  possibly  a  dim. 
formation  from  root  of  HAM  sb.~  (Cf.  also  HKLJI 
sb.1  7.)]  A  cow-shed;  a  close  for  cattle,  partly 
covered. 

1717  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  VII.  284  A  messuage  or  dwelling 
house  with  a  stable,  a  barn,  a  hemble  or  cowhouse,  on  the 
backside  of  the  said  messuage.  1806  R.  KERK  Agric.  Sttr-j. 
Berwick  503  (JanO  Sheds  are  named  hemmels.  1825 
BROCKETT,  Hemtnel,  a  shed  or  covering  for  cattle.  1850 
Jriil.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XI.  i.  30  Cattle  hemels  . .  are  highly 
favourable  to  health. 

Hemelytrum :  see  HEMIELYTRUM. 

t  Hemen,  hymen,  -yn,  pron.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

[A  form  of  the  3rd  person  pronoun  dative-accusa- 
tive plural,  found  in  s.w.  before  1400  (many  in- 
stances in  Sir  Ferumbras).  It  appears  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  dat.-acc.  pi.  HEM,  hym 
(perh.  for  its  clearer  differentiation  from  3  sing, 
mnsc.  him,  hyni),  by  addition  of  the  southern  pi. 
ending  -en  (-yn) ;  cf.  the  double  plurals  childr-en, 
bretlir-en,  ky-en,  kyne,  also  of  southern  origin; 
and  the  analogous  mod. Ger.  dat.  pi.  lAn-en,  from 
MHG.  in,  OHG.  im,  in,  differentiated  from  the 
ace.  sing,  ihn  by  the  same  suffix.  Already  in  14th 
c.  the  metre  shows  that  it  was  often  reduced  in 
pronunciation  and  combination  to  'men,  'myn, 
which,  with  the  spelling  tnin,  mun,  is  still  charac- 
teristic of  Devonshire  dialect.]  —  THEM. 

1.  Dative.     To  them. 

c  1380  Sir  1-t-rnmb.    1395    Ryche   garnymentz   forb  schc 
drow,  &  by-tok  hymen  [=  'menj  for  to  were.     Ibid.  1963  bo 
bow  schalt  hemen  alle  schewe,  bat  bay  bub  a!  mys-welit. 
b.  after  preposition.    Them. 

c  1380  Sir  I-'crtunb.  1567  A  cryede  to  hymen  wel  an  he},  & 
bus  he  hymen  grette.  Ibid.  1672  Euerech  of  hymen,  ban 
tok  an  hed.  ibid.  1749  With  hymen  schalt  hou  al  1'yn;.; 
fynde  bat  bov  hast  to  ous  y-said.  »866  '  N .  HOGG  '  Poems 
Ser.  n.  6  An  zlayp'd  way  bothe  aw-min  under  tlia  close. 

2.  Accusative.    Them. 

(.1380  Sir  Ferttinb.  3542  To  holde  hymen  [—  'men]  bo 
with-inne.  Ibid.  4239  Pan  clepede  he  hemen  bat  were  most 
worthyest.  Ibid.  4261  Vlefte  hymen  murye,  &  in  god  aray. 
1746  E.nnoor  Scolding  270  (E.  D.  S.I  If  e'er  tha  comst  to 
Hewn  only  to  zey  men.  Ibid.  419  Twenty  Nobles  a  Year 
and  a  Puss  to  put  min  in.  1866  '  N.  HOGG'  1'oems  Scr.  11. 
3  Ma  spurrit  . .  Zeth  '  Doant  put  min  inta  rime.'  Ibid.  6 
Hur'dcar'd  min  upstairs. 

3.  refl.  Themselves,  to  themselves. 

c  1380  Sir  l''ermnl>.  2476  t>e  amerel  &  is  host  .  .  annede 
h> men  ecchon.  Ibid.  3022  Ac  hymen  duste  doun  on  be  fon. 

||  Hemera.  Obs.  PI. -89;  in  6  erron.  haemerae, 
7  haemere.  =  EPHEMERA  i  (q.v.). 

t  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  x.  124  '1'lie  flies  haemerae.  -take 
life  with  the  sun  and  die  with  the  dew.  1614  Scoit.  I'cnK* 
(1876)  21  As  the  flies  Hzmere  we  do  see  To  leaue  their 
breath  their  life  being  scarce  begunne. 

Herneragie,  obs.  form  of  H.KMOKKHAUY. 

!lHemeralopia(he:ineraU"-pia/i.  1'ath.  [mod. 
1,.,  a.  Gr.  type  *fip.epa\uiria,  t.  rjntpaKoify,  f.  ^pip-a 
day  +  dAa-or  blind  +  ui\(i  eye  :  cf.  NYCTALOPIA.  (In 
inod.K.  hfmtralopie, )  The  Gr.  imtpa\(aj/  appears 
in  Galen  as  the  contrary  of  vvxrd^ax//,  i.e.  o  T^S 
VVKTUS  d\avs  that  is  blind  by  night.] 

'  Day-blindness ' ;  a  visual  defect  in  which  the 
eyes  see  indistinctly,  or  not  at  all,  by  daylight,  but 
tolerably  well  by  night  or  artificial  light.  (But 
used  by  many  in  the  sense  of  '  night-blindness ', 
NYCTALOPIA. 

'  Day-blindness '  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  sense  in  which  ^MfpaAw^,  as  the  contrary  of 
nj*raAu^,  was  used  by  Galen.  But,  as  NYCTALOI'IA  was,  from 
an  early  date,  taken  by  some  in  the  opposite  sense,  these 
also  reversed  the  etymological  sense  of  hemeralopia,  and 
used  it  as  = 'night-blindness',  'day-sight',  as  if  the  word 
were  hetnerofia.  '  With  the  exception  of  Copland  and 
Henry  Power,  all  or  most  modern  authors  ..  have  used  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  night-blindness.  The  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  have  reverted  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  in  their  "  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  " '  \Sj-it. 
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Sac.  Lex.<.     But  the  Metiifa!  Dictionarr  of  V.  P.  Fooler, 
New  York,  1891,  continues  the  non-etymolo;^; 
'day-'-  I  he  word  waft  rightly  used 

by  Pare   in   t6th  c.  :   (£:>  I  utrc'    Le  conlraire 


••s  clearer  in  me  -Mgnt  man  in  me  Jjay.     11514  K.  W. 

BAMPHELD  in  Mtti.  Chirurg.  Trims.  V.  32  (title)  A  Prac- 
tical Essay  on  Hemeralopia,  or  Ni^lit  Blindness,  commonly 
called  Nyctalopia.  1811-34  Goo,fs  Study  Mta.  >ed.  4  111. 

144  The  confusion  which  has  taken  place  among  earlier 
writers  in  distinguishing  the  disease  by  two  directly  oppo- 
site itrms,  nyctalopia  and  hemeralopia.  Ibiti.  145  It 
[hemeralopia]  is  the  liisiitas  of  Beer  ;  the  day-blindness 
of  various  other  writers.  1858  COTI.ANU  /'/.-.'.  1'rael.  MtJ. 
II.  896  One  terming  night-blindness  nyctalopia,  and  another 
hemeralopia,  while  day-blindness  has  been  equally  desig- 
nated by  both  terms.  1878  U.ZicmsteK's  Cycl.  ilia.  XVII. 
205  Hemeralopia  and  scurvy  have  been  very  frequently 
found  existing  in  the  same  person. 

Hence  Kemeralo  pic  a.,  affected  with  or  subject 
to  hemeralopia. 

1878  tr.  Zituuseti's  Cycl.  Med.  XVII.  205  Usually  the 
scurvy  is  developed  first,  the  patients  subsequently  becoming 
hemeralopic.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kiuni'l.  (N.  V.)  X.  757 
[He]  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  be  hemeralopic; 
his  children,  .were  all  affected  with  night-blindness. 

Hemerine  (.he-merain),  a.  Aled.  [ad.  Or. 
THitpii>-6s,  f.  iinifa.  day.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
day ;  daily  ;  applied  to  a  fever  —  quotidian. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Hemerobaptist  he-merobEe-ptist".  Eccl.  [ad. 
eccl.L.  Henicrobaptista.f\.-a!,  a.Gr.Tj/uno^anricmu' 
(.Euscbius  ,  f.  fintpa  day  +  fSairn orris  BAPTIST.] 

A  Jewish  sect  which  practised  daily  baptism  as  a 
spiritual  means  oi  cleansing  from  sin  ;  also  an  early 
obscure  Christian  sect  who  followed  the  same 
practice.  Also  altrib. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  115851  556  The  Hemero 
baptists  were  lewes  in  all  points.  1580  FULKK  Retail.,  etc. 
.,14  A  great  Bomber  of  the  old  heresies,  in  which  the  papists 
consent  with  the  ancient  hcreticks  ;  the  Valentinians,  in  their 
cross;.,  the  hemerobaptists,  in  their  holy  water.  ,600  O.E. 
Refly  lit  Libel  n.  iii.  46  The  Hemerobaptistes  for  these 
continual  washings  . .  are  by  Epiphanius  numbred  in  the 
catalogue  of  Jewish  hereiickes.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.  1895  Bible  Soc.  Rec.  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  167/1  The  interesting 
little  community  of  the  Sabeans,  the  descendants  of  the 
Hcmero-baptisLs  of  the  first  centuries.  1897  Expositor  Aug. 
1^5  The  spread  of  Hemerobaptist  principles  had  developed 
widely  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  Jewish 
polity. 

So  Hemeroba-ptism.  t  Hemerobaptiza  tion, 
the  practice  of  daily  baptism. 

1653  R.  BAILIE  .Pijra/rtj.  (-VW.  (1655)  81  This,  was  enough 
for  any  Hemerobaptlzation,  and  more.  1897  Expositor  \ug. 
147  There  appear  to  be  no  clear  intimations  of  Hemero- 
baptlsm  in  the  Ignatian  epistles. 

Henierobian  (hemer<?u-bian\  a.  and  sb,  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Hemerobi-us,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, a.  Gr.  t)/up6flios,  (.  r/nepa  day  +  -#ios  living.] 
A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Hemerobius  or 
the  family  Hemerobiidx  of  neuropterous  insects.  ! 
B.  sb.  An  insect  of  this  genus  or  family ;  a  day-fly. 

1842  BKANDE  Diet.  Sd.,  etc.,  Hemerotiant. 

I1  Hemeroca-llis.  [Gr.  r)Wo/m\A.i's  a  kind 
of  lily  that  blooms  but  for  a  day,  f.  r)/ie'pa  day  + 
xdAXot  beauty.]  The  Day  Lily,  a  genus  of  Lilia- 
ceous plants  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

a  1656  BP.  HALL  Wks.  1,837-9)  VIII.  183  (D. .  The  hemero. 
calhs  is  the  least  esteemed,  because  one  day  ends  its  beauty 
,664  EVKNYN  Kal.  Hart.*  17201205  May. .  Flowers  in  Prime 
..yellow  Hemerocalhs,  striped  Jacinth,  early  Bulbous  Iris. 

t  Hemerology  (hemfrflfidgi).    Obs.  rare-* 
[ad.  L.  hemerolagutm,  a.  Gr.  r/n'poMfov,  f. 
day  +  Xo-vos  account.]      See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  t/emerologe  <lu>ncrologh<i:i  a 
Kalendar  or  Register  declaring  what  is  done  every  day 
a  Day-book.  1658  PHILLIPS,  llemetvlogy,  a  Calender,  or 
Book  wherein  are  registered  the  passages  of  every  day 

Hem-fell,  v.   -  FLLL  ».  6. 

1880  Plain  Hints  20  Two  hems  crossing  each  other  (which 
is  the  case  if  gathers  are  hemmed  in  and  hem-felled),  must 
result  in  a  twisted  appearance  of  the  bell. 

KOUr  (he-mi-,  h/-mi-  ,/;v/(.i.  [a.  Gr.  r)/ii-,  | 
combining  element,  from  earlier  *ad/u-  «*  I.,  semi-, 
Skr.  sami-,  OTeut.  *sami-,  OE.  saw-,  all  meaning 
•  half- '.  Several  Gr.  words  containing  this  element 
were  in  use  as  technical  terms  in  later  L.,  e.g. 
hemicyclium,  hemina,  himuf/uerium,  hcmiitich- 
iiiin.  In  the  modern  langs.  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, not  only  in  terms  adopted  or  adapted  from 
Gr.  (directly  or  through  L.  ,btit  in  new  formations, 
scientific  or  technical,  from  Greek,  or  on  Greek 
analogies.  Words  formed  from  Latin  have  the 
corresponding  prefix  SKMI-  ;  but  there  are  instances 
of  hybridism  in  the  use  of  both  prefixes.] 

Half- ;  one  half,  the  half,  pertaining  to  or  affect- 
ing one  halt  ;  csp.  in  Anal.,  Bio!.,  and  Path.    , 
twining  to  one  of  the  two  halves    right  and  left)  of 
the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  symmetrical  organs. 

b.  In  Crystallography,  denoting  that  a  crystal 
has  only  half  the  number  of  faces  which  belong  to 
tilt  corresponding  holohedral  or  perfect  form  : 
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hemisymmetrieal ;  as  lunti  forms,  licmi-icositelra- 
hcdroii,  -octahedron   hence  -octahedral  adj.\  -scalt- 
nohfJron,  -trisodahcJron.  HEMIHEDRON,  etc. 
al-o  111  MinoMi;.  -rmsM,  -PYitAMID.) 

c.  In  Chemistry,  formerly  applied  to  binary 
compounds  in  which  the  combining  proportion  of 
the  electro-negative  or  chlorous  radical,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  half  that  of  the  electro-positive  or 
basyloru  radical,  as  in  '  hemichloride  of  copper', 
Cu.Cl  now  Cu"Cl  or  Cu,Cl.,,  cuprous  chloride  . 
•  hemioxide  of  copper',  Cu^O"  now  Cu.X), cuprous 
oxide}.  These  were  called  hemi-compounds.  So 
hemi-hydrate,  a  compound  of  one  molecule  of 
hydroxyl  HO)  with  two  molecules  of  an  element 
or  radical.  Now  frequently  used  to  fonri  the  name 
of  a  derivative  body,  in  which  some  constituent  is 
present  in  h.ilf  the  proportion,  or  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, than  in  other  members  of  the  group,  as  in 
hemibromhydrin,  2C3HBO3  +  HBr  —  4H2O  (com- 
pared with  monobromhydrin,  C3H8O3  +  HBr 
—  H.,0  ,  or  which  forms  one  of  the  two  substances 
into  which  a  body  may  be  split  up,  as  in  hemi- 
albumin,  hemicolliii. 

The  following  are  compounds  of  hemi-  in  less 
general  use ;  words  of  greater  importance  follow 
in  their  alphabetic  places. 

||  Herniable  psia  Path,    [see  ABLEPSY]  =  HK.MI- 
AXOPSIA.      Hemialbu  min    Chem.,   a    substance 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  two  original  constituents 
of  ordinary  albumin ;    it  is  converted    on   diges- 
tion into  Hernia  Ibumose,  which  is  probably  an 
antecedent  of  hemipeptone.     \\  Hemia  Igia   Path., 
unilateral  pain.     Hernia-nib,  -iambus  Pros.,  an 
iambic   dimeter    catalectic.     ||  Hemianzestlie  sia 
Path.  [ANESTHESIA],  loss  of  sensation  in  one  side 
of  the  body  ;  hence  Hemiaiiajsthe-sic  a.    ||  Hemi- 
analg-e-sia    Path.    [ANALGESIA],    insensibility   to 
pain  on  one  side  of  the  body  (Quain's  Diet.  Ahd., 
1883).    Hemiana  tropoas  a.  But.  [ANATKOI-OUS], 
half-anatropous;   =  HEMITKOPOI-S.      Hemiata  xy 
Path.   [ATAXY   2],  ataxy  of  a  limb  on  one  side 
of  the  body.     Hernia-trophy  Path.  [AruoPHv], 
atrophy  of  one   side  of  the   body  or  an   organ. 
Hemica  talepsy  Path.,  catalepsy  affecting  one  side 
of  the  body.     Hemice  ntral  a.  Anal.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  hemuentrum,  one  of  the  pair  of 
lateral  elements  which  compose  the  centrum  of  a 
vertebra.    Hemicepha  lie  a.  Anat.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  hemicephaliim  or  sinciput   Mayne  Expos 
Lex.  1854).     Hemice  rebral  a.  Anat.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  hemicerebrum,  i.e.  either  of  the  two 
CEREBKAL  hemispheres.    Hemicho  rdate  a.  Biol., 
partly  or  imperfectly  chordate.  as  the  anomalous 
genus  Balanoglossus  ;  sb.,  a  hemichordate  animal. 
II  Hemichore  a  ]\ith.,  chorea  affecting  one  side  of 
the  body.     Hemico  llin   Chem.  [CoLUN],  a  ].ep- 
tone-like  body  formed  along  with  semiglutin,  when 
a  solution  of  gelatin  is  boiled  for  a   long   time. 
Hennery -stalline  a.,  half  or   incompletely  cry- 
stalline.    He  mide  mise-miqua  ver  Mas.,  a  note 
of  half  the  length  of  a  demisemiquaver,  also  the 
symbol  for  this  note,  resembling  a  quaver,  but  with 
four   hooks.     Hemidiape'nte  .Inf.  Mits.    [DiA- 
PENTE],  a  diminished  or  imperfect  fifth.     Hemi- 
di'tone    .-Inc.    Mus.    [DITONE],    a    minor    third. 
He  midrachm  (he-midnvjm)  [inu&pa)ytov\,  an  an- 
cient Greek  coin,  a  half-drachma.   Hemi-elli-ptic, 
-ical  aJj's.,  half-elliptic;  •  applied  to  the  recess  of 
the  vestibule  of  the  external  ear'.     Hemi-eiice- 
pha'lic  a.  Anat.,   of  or  pertaining  to  a  hemien- 
cephalon,  or  lateral  half  of  the  E.NCEPHALOX  or 
brain.     Hemi-e'pilepsy  Path.,  an  epilepsy  pro- 
ducing convulsions  on  one  side  of  the  body  only.    \ 
Heiuifa  cial   a.  Anat.,  of  or  pertaining   to   one    ; 
side  of  the   lace.      Hemi'g-amous  a.  Hot.   [^a/xot 
marriage],  said  of  grasses,  having  one  of  the  two 
•t"  a  spicule  neuter,  and  the  other  unisexual. 
Hemig-eo  meter  Knlom,,  a  caterpillar  of  the  Ncc- 
titiJi,;  which  in  its  mode  of  progression  resembles 
the    true    geometer    caterpillars.       Hemigrlyph 
(he-miglif)  Arch.,  the  half-glyph  or  -groove  at  the 
edge  of  the   triglyph   in   the   Doric   entablature. 
Hemi  gnathous  a.   Oniith.  [yvaOos  jaw],  having 
one  mandible  much  shorter  than  the  other,  as  in 
the  genus  llemignathus  of  sun-birds.     Hemiholo- 
hedral   it.    Ciyst.,    having    half   the   number    of 
jjlanes  in  all  the  octants ;  sometimes  said  of  the 
parallel  hemihedral  forms  of  the  isometric  sjstem. 
Hemihydrate   Chem.  :  see  c  above.     Hemimel- 
li'tic  C/ieni.,  a  crystalline  tri-basic  acid  (',,II,,O,,  : 
see  c  above,  and  MELUIK-.      Hemili'gTiiate  a. 
Bot.,  half-ligtilate :    said   of  the  irregular  corolla 
of  a  composite  llouer,  uhen  it  lias  only  one  lip  of 
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the  limb.  Hernio  bole, -obo  lion  .Yuniism.  [r/^unr- 
£ci\iov],  an  ancient  Greek  coin,  half  an  obol. 
Hemioctahe  dron  Ciyst.,  a  tetrahedron  consi- 
dered as  to  its  relation  to  the  octahedron  :  see 
b  above ;  hence  Hemioctahe'dral  a.  Hemiolo-- 
gaiuous  Bot. :  see  quot.  He  mione  Zool.  [ad.  L. 
hemionus,  Gr.  ^/tiovos,  f.  ovos  ass],  the  dziggetai. 
Hemio  rthotype  a.  tryst.  [OKTHOTVPE]  =  mono- 
clinic.  Hemipa'lniate  a.  Biol.  [PALMATE], 
half-  or  partially  webbed,  semipalmate  (Mayne, 
1854).  IIHemiparaple'ffia  Path.  [irapairXij-yta 
stroke  on  one  side],  paralysis  of  one  lower  limb. 
II  Hemipa'resis/b//;.  [irapeo-is  slackening],  paresis 
or  impairment  of  muscular  strength  affecting  one 
side  of  the  body  ;  hence  Hemipare  tic  a.  Heml- 
pe-ptone  Chem.,  a  variety  of  peptone  derived  from 
hemialbumose  by  a  continuance  of  the  digestive 
process :  see  Heinialtnimin.  Heniipe'talous  a. 
Bot.,  applied  to  a  state  intermediate  between 
monopetalous  and  ])olypetalous,  in  which  the 
petals  have  partly  coalesced.  He'miphrase  Mus., 
a  half-phrase,  usually  occupying  only  one  measure. 
Heiuipi  nic  a.  Chem.,  in  h.  acid,  a  dibasic  cry- 
stalline acid,  C10H10O6,  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  Opianic  acid,  2CiCH10O5.  Eemipi-nuate 
ti.  Bot.,  half  or  partly  pinnate.  He'miplaue 
Geom.,  half  a  plane.  Hemipro'tein  Chem.  :  see 
quot.  1878  under  Hemialbitmin.  Hemirha  m- 
phiue  a.  Ichth.,  (a  fish)  having  the  upper  ja\\ 
very  short  in  comparison  with  the  lower,  as  in  the 
genus  Heinirhamphus,  or  half-bills.  Hemise  ptal 
<;.  Anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hemiseptum,  or 
lateral  half  of  a  septum  or  partition,  as  those  in  the 
heart  and  brain.  He  misome  Biol.  [ffw/ia  body], 
one  half  of  the  body  of  an  animal.  He  mispasm 
J'ath.,  a  spasm  affecting  one  side  only  of  the  body. 
Hemi-trichons  a.  Bot.  \rpi\-  hair],  half  clothe'd 
with  hairs  (7'reas.  Bot.  1866).  Hemitri-g-lyph 
Arch.,  a  half  triglyph  (Gwilt  Arch.}.  He'mitype, 
a  half-type,  that  which  is  hemitypic.  Hemitypic 
a.  Zool.,  partially  typical  of  a  given  group,  of  an 
intermediate  type. 


CJu-w.  365  When  albumin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  a  few  hours  it  gives  two  kinds  of  syntonin,  one  of 
which  he  names  hemiprotein  ..  the  other  he  terms  hemial- 
bumin.  1883  FOSTER  I'hys.  App.  (ed.  41  719  The  *hemi- 
albumose.  .was.  -isolated  by  Meissner  ;  it  is  apparently  the 
body  called  by  him  A-peptone.  ,844  BECK  &  FELTOS  tr. 
Munk's  Metres  272  Many  Anacreontic  poems  which  are 
written  iii  ' hemianibs.  ,878  A.  HAMILTON  -\V>v.  J>i>, 
100  *Hemiana;sthesia  is  quite  marked.  ,880  DAS  HAN 
If  rain  xxv.  547  In  many  cases  of  Hemi-anajsthesia,  the 
viscera  remain  at  least  as  tender  as  ever  under  firm 
pressure.  ,857  HKNIRLY  Bot.  I.  ii.  130  Another  condition 
is  . .  the  amflt&ropotu  or  hetcrotropoiis,  or  * hemiaJiatro- 
potts,  intermediate  between  prthotropous  and  anatropous. 
,866  Treas.  Bot.  570/2  Hemiaitatrvpous,  an  ovule  which  is 
anatropal,  xvith  half  the  raphe  free.  1886  \V.  R.  GOWKRS 
Mini.  Dis.  AVrr.  Syit,\.  299  "Hemiatrophy  of  the  Tongue. 
1885  Atkenxum  28  Nov.  704/2  A  species  of  Balanoglossiis 
obtained  . .  at  Herm,  Channel  Islands,  being  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  *hemichordate 
in  any  part  of  the  British  seas.  ,88,  PKITCHARD  tr.  Eiffr's 
Einiils.  rhotogr.  44  Semi-glutiir,  by  standing,  re- 
silver  nitrate  without  precipitating  it,  while  *hemi-colline 
causes  a  flaky  precipitate  of  the  same.  1863  WATTS  Diet. 

I.  669  *  He  mi-Compounds   .  are  often  called  </. 
pounds.     1894  Atlio^aun  19  Sept.  391/1  He.  .describes  the 


"hemi-deini-semi-quaver.  ,833  CKAUB  TeJinel.  Diet., 
11,-midiaffitte,  an  imperfect  fifth.  ,774  BL-RNKY  Hist. 
Mus.  \.  30  (Jod.)  The  chromatick  proceeded  by  two  succes- 
si\c  semitones  and  a  *hemiditone,  or  minor  third.  184, 
H.  H.  WILSON  Ariana.  Autiqua  268  "Hemidrachm.  Head 
of  king,  with  fillet,  to  the  right.  1836-9  Touu  Cycl.  Anat. 
I.I.  53°  'l"he  hemispherical  and  "hemi-elliptical  depres- 
sions are  separated  by  a  ridge  or  pyramidal  eminence. 
1837  fenny  Cycl.  VIII.  200/1  Let  us  suppose  two  diagonal 
lines  to  be  drawn  through  opposite  angles,  and  crossing 
each  other  on  the  faces  of  the  Cube.  It  may  be  observed. . 
that  the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  all  these  diagonals 
are  truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  only 
one  of  those  diagonals  on  one  plane,  and  a  transverse 
..il  on  a  parallel  plane,  are  truncated,  producing  a  four 
1  of  an  ei^ht-sided. secondary  figure;  these  are  termed 
forms,  from  their  presenting  only  half  the  number  of 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
primary  crystal.  1842  BK.\MIK  1'ict.  .SV/.,  etc.,  'I 
famous,  1816  KIRBV  ,'i  SK  l-.i.tomol.  (1828)  II.  xxii.  286 
I  Hher  'hemigeometers . .  have  only  six  prolegs.  1895  STORY- 
UAWCELYMB  CfyrfoAtar.  §  180  The  "hemi-icositetrahedron, 
or  tetrahedrid  pyramidion.  .called  also  the  trigonal  dodeca- 
hedron, or  twelve-icoscelohedron.  itnFtrwnn'  C/iem.  (cd. 
ii)  833  Mellophanic  acid  undergoes  similar  transformations. 
resulting  in  the  formation  ,,f  'Hi  niimellitic  and  Phthalic 
1877  WAI  is  Ilud.  ed.  12)  II.  554  Hcmimellitic  acid 
.  .  crystallises  in  colourless  nt-edles  some\\  !i 
soluble  in  water.  ,837  DANA  Mix.  i.  (1844)  4...  The  resulting 
form  is  a  tetrahedron  or  *hemi-octahcdron.  ,868  Ibid. 
I. .trod.  (ed.  5)  27  .MaiiociiHic  System  . .  The  octahedral 
planes  are  all  hcmioctahedral.  1841  BRANIJI;  ft/ct . 

Wff,    a   teiiu    employed    in    speaking  of 
-   when   in   the    same   spikelet    one   of  two  fiurets  is 
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neuter,  and  the  other  hermaphrodite,  as  in  several  species  of 
Paniaim.  1883  FOSTER  rhys.  App.  {ed.  4)  718  In.. normal 
peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  ..  'hemipeptone  [is  preLi-ilol  | 
by  a  hemi-altmmose.  1873  /•'<>..•;/(•.*-'  Client,  (ed.  tit  739 
'Hemipinic  Acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  opianic 
acid  and  of  narcoline.  1892  G.  1!.  H  AIM  KM  1.1,-m.  Synth. 
Gfotn.  5  Any  straight  line  in  a  plane  cuts  it  into  two  p;uis 
called  *hemip];ines.  1876  tr.  /'.  Schiitzt-nbcr^c^s  Fcrinrnt. 
65  *Hemi-protein  is  also  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  acids.  1895  STORY  MASKF.LVNR  Ctystall^r. 
$  771  Of  the  *hemiscalenohedron,  instances  are  met  with  on 
certain  crystals  of  phenakite,  dioptase,  and  ilmenite.  1871 
SIR  T.  WATSON  Li'ct.  /'rnu\  <y  /'raft.  rhys.  (ed.  5*  I.  xxv. 
484  The  phenomena  of  *hemispasm— of  convulsions  limited 
to  the  limbs  of  one  side,  a  1883  C.  H.  FAGGE  Princ. 
A-  Pract.  Mcd.  11886)  I.  534  Hemispasm  —  the  'mobile 
counterpart '  of  iieniipk— in. 

II  Heniiano'psia.  Path.    [mod.L.,  f.  HEMI-  + 

( ii .  af-  priv.  +  v\fiis  sight.]  Half-blindness,  being  a 
loss  of  perception  of  one  half  the  field  of  vision. 

1885  STIRLING  tr.  Landois'  limn.  I'hys.  II.  786  When  it 
is  spoken  of  as  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  retina,  ttie  term 
hemiopia  is  applied  to  it ;  when,  with  reference  to  the  field 
of  vision,  the  term  hcinianopsia  is  used.  1891  J.  Hi  K  fux 
SON  in  Archies  .'inrg.  II.  503  Persisting  vertical  hernia- 
nopsia.  1893  Brit.  Sfed.  Jrnl.  18  Nov.  1107/1  There  was 
. .  complete  Blindness  of  one  eye  and  diminished  vision,  but 
nu  hemianopsia  of  the  other. 

Hemibranch  (he-mibncnk).  Zool.  [f.  HKMI-  + 
dr.  flpay\tn  gills.]  a.  An  incomplete  gill.  b.  A 
fish  of  the  order //WHf/'raHf/MY,  having  the  branchial 
apparatus  incomplete.  Hence  Hemibranchiate 
(-brse-rjki|£<t)  a.,  half-gilled;  sl>.,  a  heinibranch. 

1880  Ufa:  Unii'.  Ktio:vl.  iN.  Y.)  VII.  431  The  hemi- 
branchiates  ..  have  imperfect  gills  or  branchiae.  1891 
Mature  17  Sept.  483/2  The  spiracular  gill  of  Elasmobranrhs 
should  be  described  as  the  byoid  hemibranch.  and  the  oper- 
rul:tr  gillof  the  higher  fishes  as  the  first  branchial  hemibranch. 

t  He'Blicade.  Obs.  rare— ".  [ad.  L.  hemicti- 
diuni,  Gr.  fjptKabiov,  f.  /fa5os  cadits,  CAPE.]  'A 
half  Hogshead '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

He'micarp.  Bot.  [f.  II EMI-  +  Gr.Ko.fmm  fruit.] 
A  half-fruit ;  one  of  the  two  carpels  which  consti- 
tute the  fruit  of  the  Umbelliftrx. 

1854  in  MAVNE  F.-rfos.  I. ex.  1870  BENTLEY  Bot.  312 
Each  half-fruit  is  termed  a  hemicarp  or  mericarp. 

Hemicentral,  -eai'ebral,  etc. :  see  HEMI- 

He'ttticircle.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  HKMI-  +  CIR- 
CLE s&.]  A  half  circle,  semicircle. 

01618  J.  DAVIES  Extasie  25  Wks.  (Grosart)  I.  89  Her 
Browes  two  hemi-circles  did  enclose  Of  Rubies.  1625  N. 
CARPENTER  (ieog.  Del.  i.  v.  (16351  106  Euery  oblique  Horizon 
will  diuide  the  Equatour  into  two  equall  hemicircles.  1875 
J.  H.  BENXET  Whiter  Mcdit  n.  XL.  'ed.  5)  358  A  hemi- 
circle  of  the  majestic  granite  mountains. 

So  Heniici  rcular  a.,  semicircular. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Heitiuircnlar,  halfe  round.    1895 
LI:NN   How  to  visit  Italy  92  Two  grand   hemi-circular 
colonnades. 

t  Henucran.6.  Obs.  Also  6  -cran,  7  -crain, 
-cranie, -y.  [a.  obs.  F.  Iiemicraine  (Cotgr.),  ad. 
L.  hemicrania,  a.  Gr.  fj^iKpavia,  i.  r}/«-  HEMI-  + 
Kpaviov  skull.  Hemicranie  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
L.]  -  next. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  (1585)  C  iv,  Hyera  hermetis 
purgeth  the  hemicran.  Ibid.  Dj,  Oyle  of  fystikes  healeth 
the  hemicrane  and  watchynges.  1600  VAVGHAN  Direct. 
Health  il633)  87  Here-hence  springs  the  Head-ache,  .wlii  h 
last  we  call  the  Hemicrany  or  Megrim,  possessing  but  the 
one  side  of  the  Head.  1651  BAXTER  /«/.  Bapt.  135  Cephal- 
algies,  Hemicranies,  Phthises.  1657  Physical  Did.,  Hemi- 
crania, or  hemicruiie,  a  kjnd  of  head-ach,  when  but  one  side 
of  the  head  is  grieved. 

II  Hemicrania  (hemikr<;i'nia\  Path.  [L.  : 
see  prec.]  1.  Headache  confined  to  om1  side  of 
the  head ;  megrim. 

1657  [see  prec.).     1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  «,•  Mia.  151 
The  bones  help  the  Hemicrania.     a  1801  W.  HEBERDEN 
Comut.  xvii.  (1806)  93  The  hemicrania,  or  pain  of  one  half 
of  the  head.     1872  GEO.  ELIOT  in  }.  W.  Cross  Life  III. 
157,  I  am.  .struggling  with  hemicrania  and  malaise. 

2.  '  Also  a  term  used  in  Teratology  to  denote 
imperfect  development  or  total  defect  of  one  side 
of  the  brain  and  its  coverings'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Hemicra'nic,  "'  [ad.  L.  liemic>-anif-«s  =  Gr. 
f/fUHpai'iKos.']  Pertaining  or  subject  to  hemicrania. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  llemicranick.  .,  subject  to  the 
called  Megrim  or  Hemicrain.  1854  in  MAYNE. 

Hemicyde  (tie'missik'l  .  Also7-oiole.  [a. 
F.  himicycle  ',1557  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  hemi- 
cyclium,  a.  Gr.  fnunvx\iov,  f.  17^11-  HEMI  +  xvuXos 
circle.]  A  half  circle,  semicircle  ;  a  semicircular 
structure,  as  an  orchestra  or  apse-like  recess. 

1603  B.  JONSON  King's  Coron.  Entertain.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
531/2  Upon  the  right  hand  of  her  . .  in  a  hemicycle  was 
seated  Esychia,  orQuiet.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed. 
2)  i7oThe  scaberd  of  his  sword  was  red.  .the  blade  formed 
like  a  hemi-cicle  c  1790  COWPER  Notes  P.  L.  I.  616  Thus 
forming  themselves  into  a  hemicycle  or  half  moon  figure, 
that  all  might  hear  him.  1861  BF.RESF.  HOPE  Rug.  Cathedr. 
igth  C.  155  Earlier  and  larger  churches  seem  to  have  been 
contented  with  the  single  hemicycle. 

Heniicyclic  (hemisi-klik',  a.  Bot.  [ad.  F. 
himicycliqtie  'I.ittre\  ad.  (jr.  fifiixvn\m-6s,  (.  fjpi- 
KVK\IOV  (see  prec.'.]  Applied  to  flowers  which 
have  the  parts  arranged  spirally  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  transition  from  one  series  to  another  (e.g. 
from  petals  to  stamens)  occurs  at  the  completion 


those  which  have 
ycln'}  and  others  in 


of  n  turn  of  the  spiral  ;  also  t 
some  parts  arranged  spirally  ^a 
whorls  ^T,  , 

1875  KKNNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  533  In  hemicyclic 
flowers  those  im-rnbers  at  least  which  are  arranged  in  whorls 
may  possibly  be  distributed  symmetrically. 

Hemicyli'lldrical,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
hali'  a  cylinder,  divided  in  the  direction  of  ils  axis. 

1854  in  M  AVNI  A'.r/v.s-.  /.(M-.  1880  Libr.  (";//'v.  Kno'.^l. 
iN.  Y.  V.  771  The  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  ishemi 
cylindrical.  1883  KUCIIAN  &  STKU  ART  in  Kncycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
162/2  1'y  means  of  a  hemicylindrical  lens. 

Hemida'ctyl,  a.  and  sb.  Zoo/,  [f.  HEMI-  + 
Gr.  5d/fTiMos  finger.] 

A.  aJj.  Having  an  oval  disk  at  the  base  of  the 
toes,  as  in  the  saurian  genus  Hemidactylns  (Web- 
ster 1864).  B.  sb.  A  saurian  of  this  genus;  a 
gecko.  Hence  Hemida'Ctylous  a.  —  A.  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  18541. 

1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  72  The  Spotted  Gecko,  or 
Spotted  Hemidactyle,  a  rather  pretty  species  of  Gecko. 

Hemidemisemiquaver,  etc.  :  see  HKMI-. 

Hemidome  he'midjurn).  Cryst.  [f. 
+  DOME  sb.  sb.]  A  pair  of  parallel  and  equal 
faces,  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  in  the  mono- 
clinic  or  monosymmetrical)  system  (in  which  two 
such  pairs  constitute  a  dome).  Hence  Hemido- 
ma-tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hemidome. 

1868  DANA  Alia.  Introd.  (ed.  5)  27  Klonoclinic  .System  .  . 
The  domes  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  are  hemidomes,  the 
planes  in  front  at  top  being  unlike  in  inclination  those  in 
front  below,  each  being  a  hemidome.  1879  KITLEV  Study 
Rocks  x.  88  When  the  light  falls  obliquely  either  on  the 
basal  plane.,  or  the  hemidome  of  a  monoclinic  felspar. 

llHemi-elytnilu  (hemiie'litrom).  PI.  -a.  Zool. 
Also  i-rron.  hemelytrum.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  fifu- 
H  EMI-  +  1  \vTpov  ELTTUUM,  sheath.] 

The  fore  wing  of  an  insect,  which  is  coriaceous 
at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  end,  as  in 
the  Kemipttra  and  Heteroptera. 

1826  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xlvii.  387  Wings 
covered  by  Hemelytra  or  Tegmina.  1870  NICHOLSON  Zool. 
210  In  some  of  the  Hemiptera  .  .  the  apices  [of  the  anterior 
wings]  remain  membranous,  and  to  these  the  term  '  heme- 
lytra'  is  applied.  1888  ROLLESTON  &.  IACKSON  Anim.  I.ij'e 
500  The  fore  wings  may  be  converted  into  wing  covers  .  .  as 
in  the  hemi-elytra  of  Dermaftera  and  elytra  of  Coleoftera. 

Hence  Hemi-e-lytral  a.,  pertaining  to  or  of  ihe 
nature  of  a  hemielytrum. 

Hemigamous,  -gnathous  :  see  HEMI-. 

Hemih.ed.ral  (hemihrdral,  -he-dral),  a.  Cryst. 
Also  hemiedral.  [f.  HEMI-  c  +  Gr.  ttipa  seat,  base 
+  -AI..]  Of  a  crystal:  Having  half  the  number  of 
planes  required  by  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry 
belonging  to  its  system  ;  thus,  a  tetrahedron  is  the 
hemihedral  form  corresponding  to  the  holohedral 
octahedron. 

1837  [see  HEMIHEDRON].  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Atiat.  III. 
806  i  Triple  phosphate,  .generally  occurs  in  hemihedral  six- 
sided  prisms.  1850  DAUBENY  A  ton:.  Th.  viii.  ied.  2)  264  All 
the  crystals,  .were  alike  hemiedral  ..  that  is,  half  of  their 
similar  planes  or  angles  were  modified  independently  of  the 
other  half.  1878  GUKNEV  Crystallogr.  39  When  the  crystal 
has  dissimilar  faces  at  the  two  ends  of  the  same  axis  of 
symmetry,  the  form  to  which  those  faces  belong  is  called 
hcniihidrat. 

Hence  Hemihe'drally  adv. 

1837  DANA  Mitt.  ii.  19  Minerals,  whose  crystals  are  hemi- 
hedratly  modified,  are  invariably  thus  modified,  if  the 
secondary  planes  occur,  in  which  thehemihedrism  may  take 
place. 

Hemihedron  hemihrdr/n,  -he'dr<7n).  Cryst. 
[f.  1  IEMI-  c  +  Gr.  (Spa  after  kexaketiron,  etc.  Cf.  F. 
himiidre.}  A  form  or  crystal  of  a  hemihedral  type. 

1837  DANA  Mia.n.  19  This  species  of  hemihedral  Crystal 
has  been  called  the  inclined  ktmiktdnn.  1895  STORY- 
MASKFI.VNE  Crystallofr.  §  137  A  form  of  the  hemi-sym- 
metrical  kind  will  be  termed  a  semiform  or  a  hemihedron. 
IHd.  §  176  Holo-systematic  haplohedral  forms;  or  holo- 
tesscral  hemihedra. 

So  Hemihe  drism,  Hemilie-dry  [cf.  F.  himiid- 
rie],  the  property  or  quality  of  crystallization  in 
hemihedral  forms. 

1837  DANA  Mia.  ii.  19  The  first  species  of  hemihedrism 
gives  rise  to  solids,  whose  opposite  planes  are  not  parallel. 
Ibid.,  Examples  of  the  first  kind  of  hemihedrism,  in  wlm-h 
half  the  angles  of  the  cube  are  modified.  1864-72  WATIS 
Dict.Chem.  II.  143  This  kind  of  hemihedry  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  apatite.  1883  Xattm  i  Feb.  317/1  Some  re- 
marks on  hemihedry  in  crystals. 

Hemi'logous,  a.    Chem.     [f.  HEMI-  +  ana-lo- 

gviis.  ]     (See  quot. 

1865  72  WATTS  Diet.  Clitm.  III.  141  Hemihgna  Series, 
a  name  applied  by  Shiel  .  .  to  series  of  organic  compounds, 
the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another  by  wCH. 

II  Hemimetabola  (he™i|m/ta?-b<?la),  sh.  pi. 
Entom.  [mod.L.  ncut.  pi.  (sc.  insecta],  f.  (!r.  r)fu- 
HEMI-  +  ^<ra/3oXos  changeable.]  A  division  of 
Insects  comprising  those  which  undergo  incomplete 
metamorphosis. 

1870  NICHOLSON  Zool.  11880)  341  Insects  are  divided  into 
sections,  called  respectively  A  tnetabola,  He»iintetabola,&nd 
Holouietatola.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life 
508  In  the  Henii-nittafa'la,  the  larva  may  differ  notably 
from  the  adult  in  the  structure  of  the  antennae,  eyes,  mouth- 
»  well  as  in  the  absence  of  wings. 


Hence  Hemimetabo  lie,  Hemimeta'bolons aiijs., 
of  the  nature  of  the  Ilemimetabola ;  undergoing 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  Hemimeta  boly,  in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  113  The  adult  ii 
whilst  gaining  certain  organs  which  the  larva  does  MOI 
possess,  such  as  winys,  loses  certain  others,  which  thelar\;i 
i  neb  as  the  provisional  structures  making  up 
the  '  mask  '  of  the  Lil'ellitlidx  . .  Such  insects  are  called 
1  Hemimetabolous'.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  281  In  the  hemi- 
metabolic  insects  there  is  a  metamorphosis,  which  consists 
of  ;?  stages. 

Heinimetanio'rphic,  a.  Bioi.  [f.  HEMI-  + 
METAMORPHIC.]  =  HI.MIMETABOLIC.  Hence  He- 
mimetamoTphosis,  incomplete  or  partial  meta- 
morphosis; hemimetaboly. 

1880  DAY  l-'isfit-s  i,t.  Brit.  I.  Introd.  91  In  some  pelagic 
forms  Hemimetamorphosis  may  occur,  or  very  considerable 
alterations  in  their  growth  and  development. 

Heminiorphic   hemiim^-jfik).  a.    Cryst.    [f. 

HK.MI-  +  Gr.  puptyr)  shape  +  -1C.]  Of  a  crystal: 
Having  unlike  planes  or  modifications  at  the 
ends  of  the  same  axis.  So  Hemimo  rph,  a  hemi- 
morphic  crystal.  Hemimo  rphism,  the  pro]ierty 
of  being  hemimorphic.  Hemimo'rphite  afin., 
Kenngott's  name  (1853)  for  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc, 
the  crystals  of  which  are  hemimorphic.  Hemi- 
rao'rplioxis  a.  =  HEMIMOBPHIC.  He-miniorphy 
-HunMORPHTSM. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Heiitimorpliif.  1868  DANA  .]//«.  (ed.  5)  407 
Calamine.  .Orthorhombic  ;  hemimorphic-hemihedral.  1878 
LAWHBHCB  tr.  Cottn's  /\txks  Chiss.  32  Tourmaline  is 
Rhombohedral,  eminently  hemi-morphous.  1879  K: 
Study  Rocks  x.  138  The  crystals  when  heated  and  freely 
suspended,  exhibit  polar  electricity,  a  phenomenon  which 
usually  accompanies  hemimorphism.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
/lanitiiorfitiy.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallofr.  §  140 
Hcnriniorphisw  is  the  term  for  a  particular  case  of  liapln- 
hedral  mero-symmetry.  One-half  or,  it  may  l>e,  one-fourth 
of  the  faces  of  the  original  form  are  present  in  the  hemi- 
morphic form  :  but  these  all  lie  on  one  side  of  a  systematic 
plane,  the  symmetral  character  of  which  is  in  abeyance. 
Ibid.  §  272  Hemimorphous  forms  are  not  rare  in  the  Hex- 
agonal system,  but  they  occur  most  often  as  hemimorphs  of 
hemisymmetrical  types  of  crystal. 

II  HeminaChnnsi'na).  Also  (anglicized orasF. 
7  hemine,  8  emine,  (esmine).  [L.  himlna,  a.  Gr. 
ijfitra,  f.  f/fii-  half-.  Cf.  F.  emine,  hemine  '  a  mea- 
sure that  containes  three  Possons ;  and  comes  to,  in 
weight,  about  seuen  and  a  halfe  of  our  moderne 
ounces '  (Cotgr.  \]  A  liquid  measure  (orig.  ancient 
Sicilian)  of  about  half  a  pint ;  also,  a  measure  for 
corn  (see  above,  and  quot.  1756". 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xix,  Five  heads  of  the  Poppy 
being  sodden  in  three  hemines  of  wine.  1661  LOVFLI.  Hist. 
Anita,  fy  Min.  3  The  Ephemera  feaver  is  cured  by  3  drops 
taken  from  an  Asses  eare.  .in  two  hemina's  of  water.  1745 
A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints  11836)  I.  377  note,  The  hemina  of 
wine  allowed  by  St.  Bennet.  1756  R.  ROLT  Diet.  Trade  .Y 
Cowin.,  Heniina,  Etnine,  or  Esmine,  is  a  great  corn  measui  e 
. .  At  Marseilles  the  hemina  of  corn  weighs  75  Ib.  . .  and  in 
Barbary  it  is  computed  equal  to  9  bushels. 

Heming,  var.  of  HEMMING  sb.   Obs. 

Hemioctahedron,  etc.:  see  HEMI- 

II  Hemiolia  (hemiiwlia).  Mus.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  6  hemiola,  7  hemiolion,  hemolios,  S 
hemiolius.  [med.L.  hemiolia,  a.  Gr.  r)//ioAi'a 
(sc.  otdaranis  interval,  in  Plato),fem.  of  t/iuu*.ios '  in 
the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one1,  f.  ij/u-  HEMI- 
+  oXos  whole.]  In  mediaeval  music,  a.  A  perfect 
fifth,  so  called  because  produced  by  shortening  a 
string  to  two-thirds  of  its  length,  b.  Three  notes 
in  the  place  of  two  ;  a  triplet. 

i$9_7  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  30  That  proportion  which  the 
musttions  falselie  termed  Hemiola,  when  in  deede  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  round  Tripla.  1603  HOLLAND  rlittar,  //V 
Mor.  1358  (StanD  The  proportion  of  the  Musicke  or  Sym- 
phonic Diatessaron,  is  Epitritos  or  Sesquitertiall,  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  and  a  third  part  over  :  of  Diapente,  Hemolios 
or  Sesquialterall.  .the  whole  and  halfe  as  much  move.  1651 
J.  F[REAKEj  Agrip/'as  Occ.  Philos.  182  Harmony  contains 
three  consents  in  tune,  Diapason,  Hemiolion,  Diatessaron. 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1880  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  727. 

llHemio-pia,   Hemio-psia.    Path.      Also 

(anglicized)  hemiopy,  -opsy.  [mod.L.,  f.  HEMI-  + 
Gr.  wi/*,  wit-  eye,  ctyis  sight.]  =  HEMIANOPSIA. 

1811  HOOPER  hfed.  Diet.,  Hemiopsia,  a  defect  of  vision, 
in  which  the  person  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an 
object.  1831  BKEWSTER  Neivtoit  (i855_)  I.  x.  230  The  curious 
disease  of  hemiopsy,  or  amaurosis  dimidiata,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  with  each  eye  only  half  of  an  object,  being  blind 
to  the  other  half.  1838  I'enny  Cycl.  XII.  114/2  Htmicipia. 
1854  MAVNE  Expos.  LtJCytitmiofitt.  Hcmiopsia.  .hemiopy  : 
hemiopsy.  1864-70  T.  HOLMI  s  &  Hl'LKE  Syst.  Surf.  (1883) 
II.  viii.  77  Transient  hemiopsia  is  often  an  initial  symptom 
of  megrim. 

Hemipalmate,  -phrase,  etc. :  see  HEMI-. 
Hemiple'ctic,  a.    Path.     [f.   HEMI-  +  Gr. 

ir\T]KTiK-os  of  a  striking  kind.]    =HEMIPLKGIC. 

1891  in  F.  P.  FOSTER  Med.  Diet. 

II  Hemiplegia  fhcmiplf-djia).  Path.  [Late 
L.,  a.  Gr.  ij^TrATf-yi'a  rare,  for  fnuir\r/[ia),  f.  I)A"- 
HEMI-  +  irAij-yrJ  stroke,  f.  stem  of  vKrjaaw  to  strike.] 
Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body ;  usually  caused 
by  a  lesion  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 

1600  HOLLAND  Plinyy.  1.1.  xvi.  uosTl  e  Con<ull .  .fell  il. 


HEMIPLEGIAC. 

in  a  fit  of  Apoplexie  :  which  turned  into  :m      t          t 
dead  palsey  all  the  one  side  of  his  bodie.      1754 
in   Wet-lit  No.  92  F  5  Though   they  liave  not  yet  lost  one 
half  of  themselves  by  a  hemiplegia.     a  1754  MFAU  II  ~ks.  481 


OI    IDC  ui^e;ise   in  uie  UW|MJMIC  BUM   ui  uic   DIUIM.      lo/u   11. 

aihol.  291   In  old  Hemiplegias  the  epi- 
dermis is  often  dry,  rough,  and  scaly. 

Hence  Hemiple'glac  a.,  aflected  with  or  subject 
to  hemiplegia ;  s/>.,  one  so  affected.  Hemiple-gian 
a.  =  prec. 

1781  W.  HFBERDES  Coium.  l.\i\.  (18061  552   In  one  Itemi- 

of  the  parts  began  to  return.     1835-6 

.  Anat.  I.  805/1   In  hemiplegiac  subjects.     1842 

SMITH  Lett.  Locking  in  Raii-.i'.  Wk-..  1859  U-  324  '! 

Most  absurd  . .  is  this  hemiplegian  law — an  act  . .  to  protect 

o:ie  side  of  the  body  and  not  the  other. 

Hemiplegic  hemipk-d.^ik,  -pi/-),  a.  Path. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ic. J  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
hemiplegia  ;  affected  with  or  subject  to  hemiplegia. 

1822-34  Good's  Stud\  .!/<•,/.  ied.  4)  III.  478  Hemiplegic 
paNy.  lf>id.  480  The  jaundice  affecting  the  hemiplegic  side 
alone.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  1'ract.  Afftt.  602  The  compulsion 
i-*  hemiplegic.  1878  SmithsiJniatt  /fist.  Kef.  419  >. 
hemiplegic  person  nas  the  will  to  move  the  paralysed  limbs, 
but  not  the  power. 

Hemiplegy  (he'rnipledji).  rare.  Also  hemi- 
plege.  [art.  late  L.  hemiplegia  (see  above).  In 
isxK\X.himipltgic.  J7=i2).]  =HEMIPLEOIA. 

1755  in  JOHNSON.    1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  312  To  ascertain, 
whether  in  hemiplegies  the  primitive  cause  continues  to  act 
in  the  brain.     1864  (i<i.  ll'm-i/s  723  'i  A  twist  or  a  hemiplege 
nlty. 

t  He'miplexy.  0/>s.  [ad.  mod.L.  hemiplexia, 
a.  r,r.  r/^irAnfin  n  strike  on  one  side,  f.  f/pi-  HEMI- 

+  irXr/>ij  stroke.]    -  HKMIPLEGIA. 

1576  BAKER  Je-.i>fll  of  Heal!  h  161  b,  It  prevayleth  agains_t 
the  paNie  of  the  memljers,  left  after  an  Apoplexie,  or  Hemi- 
plexit-.  1656  in  IiLOrM -  (rf\'sst>gr.,  liemiflfxy. 

Hemipod,  -ppde  i  he-mipf<i,-ptfiid).  [ad.  mod. 
-itipodiii!  vTemminck's  generic  name),  f.  Gr 
TIIU-  HKMI-  t  irovs.  iro5-os  foot.]  A  member  of  the 
genus  Hetnipo<tiiis,OT  Turnix,  of  three-toed  quail- 
like  birds  ;  a  bush-quail,  ortygan. 

1862  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  V.  149  Certain  border-groups,  .the 
Sand-Grouse,  the  Hemipodes.  and  the  Tinamous.  1886 
Kncycl.  Brit.  XX.  147  One  species,  'J  [«r»//.r]  sylvatica, 
inhabits  Barbary  and  southern  Spain,  and  under  the  name 
of  Andalncian  Hemipode  has  been  included ..  among  British 
Birds  as  a  reputed  straggler.  1893  NEWTON  Diet,  flints, 
Hcmipode,  a  recognized  English  rendering  of  Temminck's 
generic  name  llcmipfttins  1815).  .for  a  small  group  of  birds 
some  of  which  Anglo-Indians  often  call '  Bustard-Quails'  or 
'  Button-Quails'. 

So  Hemipo  diine  a.,  allied  to  the  Hemipodes. 

1862  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  V.  189  The  Galline,  Columbine,  or 
Hemipodiine  types. 

Hemiprism  (he-mipri/'nT.  Cryst.  [HKMI-.] 
A  pair  of  parallel  faces,  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  crystal  in  the  triclinic  system  (in  which 
two  such  pairs  constitute  a  prism). 

1864  DANA  in  Webster,  Hemifrism,  a  form,  in  the  mono- 
clinic  and  triclinic  systems  of  crystallisation,  that  com 
but  one  face  of  a  prism  and  its  opposite.     1882  A.  H.  GREEN 
Fhys.  Geol.  ied.  3)  70  The  prisms  will  be  Hemiprisms. 

Hence  Hemiprisma  tic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
hemiprism. 

1837  DANA  Min.  (1844)  324  Hemi-prismatic  Kouphone- 
Spar.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  x.  87  In  both  systems 
there  are  nemiprismatic  cleavages. 

Hemipter  Ji/mi-ptaj).  [ail.  F.  hemiftire,  f. 
L.  h?miptera  :  see  next.]  One  of  the  Hemiflera. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.v.,  The  hemipters  form  an  order  of  insects 

with  the  upper  wings  usually  half  crustaceous   and    half 

membranaceous,  and  incumbent  on  each  other.     1863  DANA 

Man.  Geol.  420  Hemipters  have  the  outer  wings  coriaceous 

nt  half  their  length  only. 

Hemiptera  h/"mrptcraV/i.//.  Entom.  Rarely 
in  sing.  Hemipteron.  [mod.L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
hemipttnis,  f.  hei/ii-,  T/IM-  HKMI-  +  Trr(p6v  wing,  in 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  wings.]  A  large 
order  of  Insects,  comprising  a  vide  variety  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  characterized  by  a  suctorial  month, 
and  in  the  largest  group  (the  HETEROPTERA  ,  by 
wings  coriaceous  at  the  base  and  membranous  at 
the  tip.  Also  called  Rhynehota.  Well-known 
examples  are  bugs,  lice,  and  plant-lice. 

1816  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Eiitamol.,  Hemiptera.  1834  McMuR- 
IRIE  Cnt'ier's  Atiitn.  l\ingd.  403  These  Hemiptera,  also 
called  pseudo-aphides.. live  on  the  trees  and  plants  from 
which  :  ,!i,ir  nourishment.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES 

/-ait.  Artliiftlagn  viii.  251  A  singular  case  of  ants  milking 
a  winged  Hemipteron,  which  of  course  could  not  be  kept  in 
ity. 

Hence  Hemi'pteral  a.,  hemipterous.  Hemi - 
pterana<r;'.,hcmipterous;  si..oaeo!lheJ/cmiptera. 
Hemi-pterist,  a  student  or  collector  of  Hemiptera. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Hemipteral.  1865  DOUGLAS  it  SCOT  T  lint. 
Hemiptera  6  The  instruments  of  capture  used  by  the 
Coleopterist  will  be  those  wanted  by  the  Hemipterist.  1877 
HI;XI.I  v  Ana:.  j'n->.  Anim.  vii.  424  The  absence  of  palps  . . 
suggesting  that  the  Hemipteran  mouth  is  the  extreme  term 
ir-s  of  modifications.  1878  /'«/>.  Sci.  Mimtli/y  Aug  512 
That  ter-riUe  microscopic  hemipteran.  the  chinch-bug. 

Hemipterous  hnni-pteras),  a.  Entom.  [f. 
HimpTHU  +  -or.s.]  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  the  Hemiptera. 
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1816  Ki'..'nv  &  Sp.  F.ntwwL  (18431  I.  257  The  hemtptrr.  IK 
order  ol  .  .  1880  Athenxum  30  Oct.  574'!  >1» 

i   Hemipterous  insect  supposed  to  be  damaging  the 
hops  yrown  near  Canterbury. 

Heniipyramid.  Cryst.    [HKMI-.]    A  figure 

OHIMS.UI.L;  of  two  pairs  of  parallel  faces  intersecting 
all  three  axes  in  the  monosymmetric  system  in 
which  four  such  pairs  constitute  a  pyramid  . 
Hence  Hemipyra'midal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hemi  pyramid. 

1854  MAYXF.  Expos.  Lex,.  Hcniipyranudal .  .  Hemirhom- 
bohcdral. 

Hemirhamphine,  etc. :  see  HKMI-. 
Hemisect,  i1.    [f.  HKMI-  +  L.  sect-,  ppl.  stem 

of  sccare  to  cut.]  trans.  To  bisect,  esp.  longitu- 
dinally, or  into  the  right  and  left  halves.  So  Hemi- 
se'ction,  the  action  or  process  of  thus  bisecting. 

1878  FOSTER  Phys,  in.  v.  $  v  487  In  the  frog,  after  hemi- 
section  of  the  cord  below  the  brachial  plexus.  1885  Scien^f 
n  Sept.  223/1  A  hemisected  skeleton  showing  the  variation 
in  size  of  the  neural  and  haemal  cavities.  1895  Atlutiyuti: 
30  Mar.  412/1  The  Changes  in  Movement  and  Sensation 
produced  by  Hemisection  of  the  Spinal  Cord  in  the  Cat. 

Hemisphe'ral,  a.  rare.     [f.  next  +  -.\L.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  a  hemisphere. 

1839  RAILFY  }-'tsttts  xxix.  (1854)  475  The  great  galactic 
line  of  life  Which  parts  the  hemispheral  palm  of  Heaven. 

Hemisphere  (he'misfi<u%  Forms :  a.  4-5 
hemy-,  hemi-,  -sperie,  -ye,  4-6  emy-,  emi-, 
(eme)sperie, -ry, 6hemispherie, -ye.  0. 5 h  emy- 
spere,  6.emispere,  hemispher,  6-7  -sphcere. 
7-8  hemisphear(e,  6-  hemisphere.  [In  form 

*,  etc.,  ad.  late  L.  ht~misph;vrutm,  a.  Gr. 

',  f.  ^fu~  HEMI-  +  ff^oipa  SPHEKE  ;  in 
form  hemisphere,  through  OF.  emispere,  -sphere 
(i3-i4th  c.),  mod.F.  hemisphere] 

1.  generally.  A  half  sphere ;  one  of  the  halves  of 
a  sphere  or  globe  formed  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  centre. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolay's  \'oy.  \\.  xviii.  51  Al 
made  of  very  cleare  glasse*. .  in  forme  of  a  rounde  Hemi- 
sphere. 1664  POWER  E*p.  Philos.  \.  n  In  one  of  our 
Critical  Observations,  I  could  see  more  then  a  hemisphere 
of  the  eye  at  once.  1796  Hurros  Diet.  A  fat  A.  s.v.,  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  Hemisphere,  is  five-eighths  of  the 
radius  distant  from  the  vertex.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Doni. 
Econ.  II.  331  A  hemisphere  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  is  used 
as  a  lamjj  lo  burn  its  own  oil.  1895  STORY-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr.  §  325  The  sphere  of  projection  is  divided  into 
hemispheres  by  a  single  symmetral  plane. 

b.  Magdeburg  hemispheres,  a  contrivance  in- 
vented by  Otto  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  to 
demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  air 

It  consists  of  two  strong  hollow  nicely-fitting  brass  hemi- 
spheres, each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  and  one 
with  a  cock  to  be  adjusted  to  an  air-pump.  When  they  are 
fitted  together  and  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  great  force 
is  required  to  separate  them. 

1815  in  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk. 
Nat.  Phil.  179  Two  of  the  strongest  men  will  be  unable  to 
tear  the  hemispheres  asunder,  provided  they  are  ofa  moderate 
magnitude,  owing  to  the  amount  of  the  pressure  with  which 
they  are  held  together. 

2.  spec.  Half  of  the  celestial  sphere ;    in  early 
quots.,  esp.  that  half  of  the  heavens  seen  above 
the  horizon,  the  sky  above  us  ;  in  Astron.,  usually, 
one  of  the  halves  into  which  the  celestial  globe  is 
divided  by  the  equinoctial  or  by  the  ecliptic.    (The 
earliest  sense  in  Eng.) 

o.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  m.  1390  (1439)  (Hart.  MS.) 
Ther  god.  .pe  for  thyn  haste.  .So  fast  ay  to  our  hemysperie 
[v.  rr.  emesperie,  hemy-spere]  bynde  \  c  1391  —  Astrol.  i. 
§  18  The  cercle  t>at  deuydeth  the  two  Emysperies,  J»at  is, 
the  partie  of  the  heuene  a-boue  the  Erthe  ^;  the  partie 
be-nethe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xx.  90  We  schuld  hafe 
sene  all  be  roundeness  of  be  firmament,  bat  es  to  say  bathe 

fcemisperies,  be  vppermare  and  be  nedermare.     1412-20 
.  ( 'hron.  Troy  \.  v,  With  the  brightnes  of  his  beames 
merye  For  to  reioyse  all  our   Hemisperle.      1509   HAWKS 
Past.  Pleas.  \.  x,  When  cleare  Dyana.-Gan   for  to  ryse, 
lightyng  our  emispery. 

&.  (Cf.  quot.  c  1374  in  a.]  a  1532  ?  LYUG.  Goodly  Ralade 
27  (Skeat,  Chaucerian  Pieces  4061  The  rude  night,  tliat  . . 
shadoweth  our  emispere  [rime  dere].  1549  Cotnpl,  .SVc',  vi. 
38  The  sternis&  planetis.  .durst  nocht  be  sene  in  oure  hemi- 
spere.  1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph.,  Httnisphf>e,  halfe  of 
the  compasse  of  heauen,  that  we  see.  1607  J  DA  VIES  Sntiuna 
Totalis  D  ij  b,  Fal'n  to  rest  beneath  our  Hemyspheare. 
1725  URADI.EY  Fattt.  Diet.  s.  v.  Shepherd,  The  Sun  keeps 
on  the  Left  Hand  of  the  HcmUp'hear.  1893  R.  S.  BALL  In 
Starry  Realms  xxi.  304  The  number  of  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  alone  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand.  We  may  assume  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
has  an  equally  numerous  star-population. 

3.  One  of  the  halves  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  esp. 
as  divided  by  the  equator    Northern  and  Southern 
hemispheres}.     Also  the  halves  containing  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  (Eastern  hemisphere  ,  and  Ame- 
rica {Western  hemisphere"),  respectively. 

a.     1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  280  No  general! 

eclipse,  whiche  should  extende  to  all  the  worlde,  namely 

for  that  hemlspherye.    1555  EDF.N  ,  .    51  Neyther 

any.,  trauerse   the   Kquinoctial  line  lo  thinferiour 

hemispheric  or  halfe  globe  of  the  cart  he  and  sea.     1561  — 

14  b,  Also  called  y    HeuiKphery. 

£.  1559  V\  '  lasse  125  A  Can/, 

for  bain  the  face  of  th  Karth  whicbe..wyll  conveniently 
serve  for  our  Hemisphere.  1624  j  /.  ,\vii.  167 

The  Western  Hemisphere  the  land  yf  Guli!  BUK 


HEMISPHEROID. 

I    The  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  Land  of  Spues  and  Perfume* 
1633   <1.    HF.RIU.RT    /',w//c,  Sacriflie   vii,   These  d: 
A    llalsome  are  for  both   the   Hemisphere*.      1646   SIR    I  . 
UKOW-.E  Psenif.  J\f.  vi.  vii.  312  The  ancient  i 
doe  place  the  division  of  the  K;i^t   and  Weslenw  Hcrni- 
spli^re,  th.'it  is  tlie  first  terme  of  longitude  in  the  ( 
Hi-  lV>rtLiiKite  Islands.     1753  Ati-.-rnturer  No.   09  P  y  \Vlirn 
Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand    in  the  discovery 
of  the  other  hemisphere.      1833  HEMSCUK1.  Astr<m.  (13581 
186  It  is  a  fact,. that  London  occupies  nearly  the  center 
of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere. 

b.  Hemisphere  of  vision.  H.  of  illumination. 
1812  WnooHotSE  Astron.  xxiii.  241  The  illuminated  hemi- 

i  sphere,  called,  for  distinction,  the  Hemisphere  of  Illitmhm- 
tion.  Ibid.  242  The  hemisphere  which  he  *-ee^,  called  the 
Hemisphere  of  Vision. 

4.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial 
globe  or  the  celestial  globe. 

1706  PHILLIPS  {ed.  Kersey*  s.  v.,  The  Maps  or  Prints  of  the 
Heavens  pasted  on  Hoards  or  Cloth  are  also  sometimes 
call'd  Hemispheres,  but  more  commonly  I'lanisphert-s.  1858 
HAWTHORNE  />.  <y  //.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  25  There  was  a  map 
—a  hemisphere  of  the  world— whi^h  his  lather  hau  drawn. 

5.  Anat.  Each  of  the  halves  of  the  cerebrum  of 
the  brain.     (See  CEREBKAL.) 

1804  ABERNETHY  Snrg.  Obs.  188  Inflammation  opo 
probably  chiefly  on  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.     1831 
K.  K.NOX  Cloquet's  Anat.  400  This  surface  of  the  br.V 
been  regarded,  .as  formed  of  several  distinct  regions, 
they  have  named  Lobes,  and  which  occupy  the  base  of  the 
j    hemispheres.     1846  OWEN  Comp.  Anat.   l~t'rlti'<>\  rii 

«(;.V,  Influenced  by  the  inapplicability  of  the  term  'hemi- 

i    spheres'  to  parts  which   are   more   commonly  spheres   or 

|    spheroids.     1873  MIVART  Elan.  Anat.  ix.  366  A  very  deep 

figure  running  from  before  backwards,  and  dividing  the 

visible  part  of  the  brain  into  two  lateral  halves  termed  /.r/r/- 

spheres-. 

6.  transf.  and^f.  A  realm  or  region  of  action, 
life,   or  thought;    =' sphere'.      In   earlier  qnots. 

"  .  from  2. 


1503  HAWKS  E.ramp.  I  'frt.  xiv,  (Arb.)  66  It  may  well  glad 
thyn  emyspery.  1608  D.  T.  Asr.  Pol.  $  Mar.  38  b,  When 
..the  starre  of  merit  shal  appear  within  the  compasse  of 
their  Hemisphere,  and  offer  presents.  1699  GARTH  Disserts. 
it.  16  To  guild,  by  turns,  the  Galiick  Hemisphear.  1856 
DOVE  Logic  Ckr.  fait  ft  v.  i,  §  2.  265  To  surmise  the  possi- 
bility, as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge.  1863 
MRS.  C  CLARKE  SJiaks.  Char.  Hi.  75  He  is  a  cheering., 
gleam  coming  across  the  dark  hemisphere  of  treachery, 
mistrust,  and  unkindness. 

He'misphered,  a.  rare.     [f.  prec.  + -ED  -.] 

1.  Formed  as  a  hemisphere. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  178  The  eyes  of  Crabs  ..  are  Hemi- 
spher'd,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  these  of  Flies.  1839 
BAILEY  Fcsttts  ix.  (1854)  106  The  hemisphered  abysses  here. 

2.  Having  a  cerebral  hemisphere  (of  such  a  kind  I. 

1871  IK'XLKY  in  Darwin  Desc.  Matt  vii.  (1883)  203  The 
Lemurine,  short  hemisphered,  brain. 

Hemisphe'ric,  a.  [f.  HEMI>FHERE  +  -IC.  Cf. 
F.  hcmispne'riqite  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  =  HEMISPHERICAL  i  :  chiefly  in  technical  use. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xicholay^s  I'oy.  ti.  xxi.  58  Gre:it 

bodies  of  building  round  and  strongly  set  up  vawtwise  in 
form  of  the  Hetmspherike.  a  1728  WOODWARD  Fossils  (I.), 
A  pyrites,  placed  in  the  cavity  of  another  of  an  hemispheric!; 
figure,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  acorn  in  its  cup. 
1774  G».  WHITE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIV.  197  In  about  ten 
or  twelve  days  is  formed  an  hemispheric  nest.  185*  Tn. 
Ross  H  nmboldt' s  Trai'.  I.  vi.  239  Mimosas,  with  hemi- 
spheric tops,  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  355. 

2.  =  HEMISPHERICAL  2. 

1889  TALMAGE  in  I'oice  iN.  Y.)  28  Feb.,  Corrupt  legisla- 
tion, which  at  times  makes  our  State  and  National  capitals 
a  hemispheric  stench.  1896  If  \-sttJt.  Gaz.  16  Jan.  5/2  The 
Olney  doctrine  of  the  Hemisphe/ic  Sovereignty  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Hemispherical  (hemisfe'rikal  ,  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hemisphere  ;  of  the  form 
of  or  resembling  a  hemisphere. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  32   Hemisph- 
Vaults. .  be.,  the  securest.     1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.   i.\. 
114  A  hollow  vessel  . .  of  an  almost   Hemispherical  figure. 
1794  MARTYN  Rousseau* s  />ot.  xvi.   104  The  capsule  is., 
covered  with  a  hemispherical  lid.     1831  BREWSTER  ( 
xxxix.  325,  I   have  proposed  to  use  a  hemispherical 
1879  Cassettes  Teckn.  Educ.  I.  186  The  seeds  . .  are  hemi- 
spherical, with  one  side  convex  and  the  other  flat. 

2.  Of  or   belonging  to  one   hemisphere   of  the 
earth  ;  extending  over  a  hemisphere. 

1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  x.  334,  I  suppose  we 
are  getting  over   our   hemispherical  provincialism.      1884 

v)  in  /W/  MallG.  7  June  1/2  The  American 
hemispherical  rather  than  continental. 

Hence  Hemisphe  rically  adv.,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical form. 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  524  Hemispherically  shrubby- 
cespitose. 

Hemisphe'rico-,  combining  form  of  HEMI- 
SPHERIC a.t  joined  adverbially  with  adjectives,  as 
Hemispherico-conical,  -conoid  adjs.,  conical, 
etc.  but  with  an  approach  to  the  hemispheric  form. 

1831  DON  Card.  Diet.  Gloss.,  Henrispherictwonical,  a 
shape  between  a  globe  and  a  cone.  1851  LEIGHTON  Brit. 
Lit  kens  23  The  slightly  raised  hemispherico-conoid  bl.uk 
apex  only  visible. 

Hemispheroid  vhemisfla-roid).    ff.  HKMI-  \ 
Si'HF.noin,  or  f.  HFMISPHERE  +  -OID.     Cf.  F.  hemi- 
sphfroide  (1732  in   llatz.-Daim.  .]     The  half  of 
a  spheroid  ;  a  figure  approaching  a  hemisphere. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.  Hetnispheroidal^  The  , 
opens,  wh'jn  ycll-jw  and  ripe,  intg  two  large  hemisphcr 


HEMISPHEBOIDAL 

1752  ML,  vis  iti  rhil.  Trans,  X  I  A"  III.  397  The  h  em  i  spheroid 
Of  ib  ion..of  tne  circle  of  declina- 

tion. 1823  _|.  HAIK.XX  K  Dem.  Atmatm.  sag  The  shape  of 
his  ponton-*,  .was  an  oblong  hemispheroid. 

He:mispherordal,  a.  [f.  prec.  +-AL.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  hemispheroid. 

1727-51  CHAMBERS  L'y.l.  1881  G.  MACDONALD  Mary 
Miinton  I.  ii.  :*i  A  huve  hemispheroidal  carbuncle. 

i  Heniisphe'l'Ule.  Obs.  \  half  spherule;  a 
small  hemispherical  lens. 

1696  W.  S.  GRAY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX,  281,  I  was  wont 

to  Grind  them  [glasses]  and  Polish  then,  on  a  brass  Plain;, 

ami   so  reduce   them    to    Hemispherules.     1756  AMORV  J* 

!c  (17701  II.  Si  They  have  them  [microscopes]  of  all 

kinds,  of  one  and  more  hemispherules. 

Hemistich.  (he-mUtik).  Pros.  Also  7  hemi- 
stique,  -estique,  7-8  hemistick,  8  -estich  ;  78 
in  L.  form  hemistichium.  [ad.  late  L.  hemistich- 
ittw,  ad.  Gr.  j)iu.arri\iovt  f.  i)/z*-  HEMI-  +  orix^  row, 
linu,  verse.  Cf.  F.  htmistiche  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ktmistique  in  Cotgr.]  The  half  or  section 
of  a  line  of  verse,  as  divided  by  the  caesura  or  the 
like  ;  also,  a  line  of  less  than  the  usual  length. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let,  11871)40  In  the  skro  vndergraiten  .. 
iz  thear  a  proper  woord,  an  hemistich!,  well  squaring  with 
al  the  rest  ..  Lac,  Casens  infans.  1609  DOD  &  CLEAYKR 
/V.r/vi-.  Prov.  ;.f.  <y  .r.  88  The  first  hemistich,  or  former 
part  of  the  verse.  i6ai  BURTON  Atnit.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  ii, 
nling  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus  in 
orbe  deos  fecit  iinwr.  1635-56  COWLEY  Daridels  \.  ijf/i 
.Yt>tt,  I  am  far  from  tlieir  opinion,  who  think  that  Virgil 
himself  intended  to  have  filled  up  these  broken  Hemestiques. 
1711  ADUISON  Sped,  No.  39  F  5,  I  do  not  dislike  the 
Speeches  in  our  English  Tragedy  that  close  with  an  Hemi- 
stick or  Half  Verse.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (18471  H. 
169  The  occasional  hemistich  and  redundant  syllables  break 
the  monotony  of  the  measure. 

IlenceHe'misticlialrt'.,  pertaining  to  a  hemistich. 

1824  War  ton's  Hist.  J-'.n^.  Poetry  11840;  I.  15  note,  The 
reader  will  observe  the  constant  return  of  the  hemistichal 
point,  which  I  have  been  careful  to  preserve. 

Hemisynimetry.  Cryst.  [HEMI-  b.]  Same 
as  HUMXHJEDBIBX*  Hence  Hemisymme'trical  a., 

hemihedral. 

1881  TnuiMcm-M  Ann.  Chew.  Med.  II,  Hemisymmetry  in 
th'  Chemical  Constitution  of  Gelatin.  1855  STORY-MASKK- 
LVNE  Crysiallo^r.  %  271  A  few  forms  exhibit,  in  the  defalca- 
tion of  their  alternate  faces,  the  gyroidal  hemi-symm^try, 
which,  however,  must  be  held  really  to  dominate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  entire  crystal.  //>/</.  §  280  Hemi-symmetrical 
crystals  afford  abundant  example^  of  twin-structure. 

Hemisystema'tic,  a-  Cryst.  [HEMI-  b.] 
(See  quot. ) 

1878  GL-RNEY   Crystallogr.    54    A    hemisystematic   form. 
1895  STORY-.MASKKI.VNE  Crystallogr.  sj  139  A  he  mi-system- 
atic form  is  a  form  in  which  only  half  the  origin-planes  or 
normals  are  extant,  the  correlative  half  being  absent. 

He'mitery.  Path.  [ad.  mod.L.  hemiteria.)  F. 
hhnitgrie,  f.  HEMI-  +  Gr.  repay  monster.]  A  general 
term  for  a  malformation  that  does  not  amount  to 
monstrosity. 

1879  tr.  De  Quatrefages'  Hum.  Spec.  252  With  man,  as 
with  animals,  varieties  nave  appeared  at  times  which  may 
be  classed  among  hemitery. 

t  He'mitone.  Mns.  Obs.  [ad.L.  hemitonium, 
ad.  Gr.  ^JUTOVIOV,  f.  HKUI-  T  TOVOS  TONE.]  Half- 
tone, SEMITONE. 

1694  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  71  In  the  Chromatick  the 
Degrees  were  Hemitones  and  Trihemitones.  1760  STILES 
Ibid.  LI.  724  But,  should  we  admit  more  tones  than  these, 
as  they  do,  who  augment  their  excesses  by  hemitones,  the 
meses  of  two  tones  must,  .be  applied  to  the  place  of  one  sound. 

Hemitrichous,  -triglyph,  etc.:  see  HE.MI-. 

t  Hemitritae'an,  a.  Obs.  Med.  [f.  late  L. 
hcmitritx-us,  ad.  Gr.  ^furpiratos  (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian,  f.  T)/XI-  HEMI-  +  Tptrafos  on  the  third 
day,  lasting  three  days,  f.  rptros  third  :  see  -AX. 
Cf.  F.  htmitritte.] 

Semi-urtian  :  said  of  an  intermittent  fever  that 
combines  the  symptoms  of  a  quotidian  and  a  tertian 
fever,  consisting  of  a  paroxysm  occurring  every  day 
\\  ith  a  second  stronger  one  every  other  day. 

1651  J.  F[UKAKE]  Agrippat  Occ.  Philos.  374  It  will  cure 
the  Hemitritean  Feaver.  1637  G.  STABKKV  //ft wont's 
i  'ind.  25cj,  I  leave  out  the  names  of  Feavers  Hemitritean. 

Hemitropal  .  h/mrtr£pal),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  ^HEMITKOPOUS  2. 

1864  in  WUKCI-ISIKR  (citing  A,  GRAY).  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
581/1  ffemitropal,  a  slight  modification  of  the  anatrupal 
ovule,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  is  more  curved. 

Hemitrope  he-mint? 'p..  a.  and  sb.  Cryst. 
[ad.  i-.  htmittope  (1801  Hau'y),  f.  HI.MI-  +  Gr. 
-TpoTros  turning."]  A.  adj.  —  HJQOTBOFIC. 

1805-17  R.  JAMFSON  Char.  J//«.  (ed.  3,1  225  Hemitrope  . . 
that  is,  one-half  turned  round,  when  it  is  composed  of  two 
halves  of  one  and  the  same  crystal,  of  which  the  one-half 
:  ,  to  be  turned  upon  the  other  one-half  of  the  circum- 
ference.     Kxample,  Twin-crystal    of  fuNpar.       1833    H.  J. 
.1.  In' rod.  <  'rysttilfagr.  89  A  hemitrope  crystal  ..  re- 
MMiiblin^  <;nt.-  uf  the  varieties  of  the  common  spinelle.      1895 
STORY- M  ASK  I'.LYSK    Crystallogr.    §  159  In    the    1 1  unit  rope 
portion,  .one  pair  of  the  faces  forms  a  re-entrant  angle. 
B.  sh.  A  hemitropic  crystal. 

1805  17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Miu.  (ed.  3)  176  Hauy  has 
given  to  these  reversed  crystals  t  lie  name  beau-tropes,  denot- 

1.        1895  S  1UKV-M  ASKKLYNK  Ctystil.  . 

!: -..-petition  of  the  twinning  on  similar  tv, ; 
:  u.  i  in  .   Such  crystals  are  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  hemi- 
.1  iriplings,  fourlings,  &c.). 
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So  He'mitropism,  Hemi'tropy,  hemitropic 
crystallization. 

1845  Kn.ycl,  Mctrop.  IV.  578  A  variety  of  cases  of  hemi- 

tropism.     1879  RUTI.KV  Study  Rocks  x    92   Due  to  hemi- 

tropy  or  a   naif  revolution   of  one  of  the   halves   of  the 

.1.      1895  STORY-MASICKLYNI    <  rystallogr.    §  163    It 

results  from  the  law  of  heinitropy  that  each  pair  of 
spending  faces  on  the  two  crystals  lies  in  one  /one  with  the 
twin-plane  and  that  the  faces  make  equal  angles  with  it. 

Hemitropic  vhemitr^-pik),  a.  Ciyst.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1C.]  Said  of  a  composite  or  twin  crystal  : 
see  quots. 

1886  F.  W.  RUDLER  in  Geol.  Mag.  III.  267  The  edges  of 
the  hemitropic  lamella;  are  too  blurred  to  allow  tin- 
angles  to  be  taken.      1895  SfORY-MASKELYNB  Crysttilfagr. 
§  154  Two  crystals  are  said  to  be  hemitropic  or  twinned 
when,  presenting   identical  forms,  they  are  united  together 
in  such  a  way  that,  if  we  conceive  one  of  them  a 
turned  through  half  a  revolution  round  a  particular  line 
which   wil'  be  termed  the  twin-axis,  .corresp 
and  edges  in  the  two  crystals  wuuld  become  parallel.     Ibid. 
§  159  In  the  case  of  two  hemitropic  diptohedral  crystals,  the 
twin  plane  becomes  in  a  crystallo^rapiiic  sense  a  plane  <f 
symmetry  to  the  twin-structure ;  but  . .  each  crysta'  in  the 
hemitropic  group  retains  its  individuality,  notwithstanding 
the  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  crystals. 

Henri *tropous,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Cryst.    =HEMITKOPIC  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.}. 

2.  Hot*  Said  of  an  ovule  having  a  fi»rm  interme- 
diate between  the  anatropous  and  orthotropous,  so 
that  the  hilum  lies  halfway  between  the  base  and 
the  apex. 

1860  in  WORCESTER  (citing  A.  GRAY). 

Hemitype,  -typic:  see  HEMI-. 

Hemlock  (he-iruYk).  Forms:  a.  I  hymlice, 
hymlic,  hemlic.  3hemeluc,5  hem^e;lok,  6  hem- 
lake,  6-7  hemlocke,  f  hemloc,  hemblock,  6- 
hemlock.  /3.  5  humlok(e,  humblok,  homeluk, 
•lok,  6  humlocke,  homlo(k)ke,  -lock(e,  5-9 
(tiiaL}  humlock.  [OE.  hymlice  weak  fern.,  hyin- 
lic,  kemlic,  str.  masc. ;  of  obscure  origin  :  no  cog- 
nate word  is  found  in  the  other  langs. 

The  form  hytn-  is  app.  the  original,  that  in  hem-  being 
Kentish.  The  later  //«///*,  how-,  probably  come  from  hyni-  \ 
the  ordinary  form  in  mod.  Sc.  is  hitmld '.] 

1.  The   common  name  of  Conium    macidatnm^ 
a  poisonous  umbelliferous  plant,  having  a  stout 
branched  stem  with  purplish  spots,  finely  divided 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers;  it  is  used  medici- 
nally as  a  powerful  sedative,     b.  Also  in  rural  use 
applied  to  the  large   Umhdliferx  generally  :    in 
south  of  Scotland  esp.  to  Angelica  sylvestris^  anil 
to  Heradenm  Sphotidylinm,  '  Hairy  Hondo' '. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  back  these  uses  go.  The  OE. 
hymlice  was  a  medicinal  plant  (prob.  Conium\ ;  but  in  M  K. 
the  plant  is  chiefly  referred  to  as  a  weed  |  the  definite  refer- 
ences to  it  as  poisonous  appear  to  begin  with  the  i6th  c. 
herbalists. 

a  700  Ef-inal  Gloss.  185  dcitta,  hymblica:  [#8oo  Erfurt 
Huymblica:].  c  725  Corfnts  Gloss.  463  Cic//tat  hyniH  e. 
c  1000  *^i .i-Kic  Gfoss.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  136/1  Cicuta,  hemlic. 
c  looo  Sa.r.  Lcechd.  II.  18  Do  tohymlii  an  and  eoforbrotan. 
Ibid.  II.  74  Nim  weax  &  hemlic,  setrifula.  Ibid,  III.  50 
Wyll  in  buteran  nyoSerweardne  hymlic.  1:1265  I'oc.  in 
\\'r.-Wiilcker  558/3  llcrba  hwedu-ta,  i.  herbe  beneit,  /'. 
hemeluc.  c  1400  MAUSDEV.  iRoxb.)  xiv.  65  It  es  gude  to 
sawe  in  humbloks  and  nettles  and  swilk  o^er  wedes.  14. . 
l'e>c.m  Wr.-Wiilcker  571/34  Ccciitn,  hemlok.  c  1425  I'cc. 
ibid.  645/^1  Hie  tipus,  homelok.  c  1450  A  iphitti  40/1  Cicutn. 
,.  ,ing-l.  hemelok  uel  hornwistel.  1483  Ctitk.  Angl.  191/2 
An  Humlokj  cicuta>  harba  bcncdicta,  intnbus.  a  1500 
S.'tt-^s  .y  Carols  (1847)  10  (Matz.)  Whan  brome  wyllappellcs 
bere,  And  humloke  nony  in  feere,  Than  sek  rest  in  loud. 
1549  CoVERDALS,  etc.  /''.rastn.  I'ar.  jfas.  iii.  (R.\  What  is 
it  elles  than  the  poison  of  humlocke  myxed  with  wyne? 
1551  TUKNKR  Herbal  \.  K  iv,  In  sum  jilaces  men  vse  to  eate 
the  yong  stalkes  of  homlokkes  in  sallattes.  1573  Tussi-:it 
Ihtsb.  xxxiii.  (1878)  74  Thy  garden  twifallow,  Stroy  hem- 
lock and  mallow.  1578  LYTE  Dodotus  in.  xxiv.  452  Hem- 
locke is  very  cuyl,  dangerous,  hurtful,  and  venemous.  1397 
GERARDB  Herbal  904  (Uritten  it  H.  The  leaues  shoote 
foorth  of  the  joints  and  branches  like  unto  wilde  Homlocks. 
1599  SIIAKS.  I Ii'n.  I',  v.  ii.  44  Her  fall  AV  Leas,  The  I>nr- 
nelf.  Hemlock,  and  ranke  Femetary,  Doth  root  vpon.  1605 
—  Mack.  iv.  i.  25  Roote  of  Hemlocke,  dig^'d  i'  th'  darke. 
1635  SWAN  .Spec.  M.  vi.  §  4  11643)  2°6  Hemlock,  .is  meat  to 
storks,  and  poyson  to  men.  1699  GARTH  D/s4ttlS,  H.  (1700) 
14  I'aneful  Hemlock,  and  cold  Aconite.  1758  J.  G.Cooi-KR 
j- 1 /•!>/.  Aristippits  (R.),  Deadly  hemlock's  pois'nous  weed. 
c  1800  Yng.  'J,ttnlatte  Iv.  in  Scott  Miustr,  Sct>.'.  ttord., 
Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondrous  shrill,  The  hemlock  small 
blew  clear  ;  And  luuder  notes  from  hemlock  large,  And  bog- 
reed,  struck  the  ear. 

b.   With  qualifying  words,  applied  to  various 
other    umbelliferous    plants    wilh     tmely-di\ 
leaves,  as  Bastard  HemJock,  Anthriscus  sylves- 
tris   Syd.  Soc.  Lex.} ;  Lesser  H.,  Fool's  I'lirsky, 
sfcthitsa   Cynapium  ;  Mountain  H.,    Levisticum 
offitinale    Miller  Plant-n.  ;    Water  H.,  Y.I.: 
speeies  of  t  'icnta  and  Q:.nantht'. 

1764    '  -    Diet.    A  fix    s    -SV.,   Cicntii'Aqnatica, 

ivi  ^  water  hemlock,  a  poisonous  plant  . .  growing  in 

meadows  and   watery  places.     1788  J.   I.KI-:   hitr^d. 

/I tit.    (ed.  4)    273   Cit-uta,    Water    Heinl.»i:k.      1794    M  I 

A'<WxV(W«V  rot.  xvii.  231  The  waters  ;it"fovd  utlier  potsonoui 

ter  Hemlock      1796  WITHKISING  ttnt    Wants 
11.305  Fool's  FJarsley,  or  Ciceley,  L«csei  Hemlock. 

2.  A   North    American    tree,    Abies   ianadcnsi^ 
more   fully  Hemlock  Fir,   II.   Spruce,   '  so  called 


HEMMING. 

from   the  resemblance  of  its  branches  in   tenuity 
and  position  to  the  leaves  of  the  common  hemlock  '. 

1776  C.  CARROLL  Jrnl.  Miss.  Canada  in  1'..  Maytr  Mem. 
(1845)  49  Several  rocky  iiLu.ils  appear  in  the  lake  [George, 
N.  Y.],  covered  with  a  species  of  • 

1830  LVELL  Print,  (.,'ccl.   xiv.  11847)  J97    Forests  of  ^; 
fir  and  hemlock,  a  kind  of  fir  somewhat  i>  u  yeu- 

in  foliage.     1841-4  KMKRSON  Ess.,  Xature  Wks.'   H«.btii  I. 
224  The  stems  of  pines,  hemlocks,  and  oaks,  almost  : 
like  iron  on  the  excited  eye.      1847    LoHCI 
murmuring  pine=;  and  the  hemlocks,  Bearded  with 
and   in  garments  green,    indistinct    in    the    twilight.       1856 
BRYANT  Poems,  Ca.  t,-rskill  Falls  iv.  The  lorn:  . 
of  the  hemlock  fir.       1892   Garden  27    Au^.    200  Qi/t 
upon  finely  developed  •specimens  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  . . 
the  Indian  Cedar  ..  and  such-like  ornamental  trees. 

b.   Ground  Hemlock',     a   Canadian    species    or 
variety  of  Yew  (7'retts.  Bot.  1866). 

3.  A  poisonous  potion  obtained  from  the  common 
hemlock.     (Believed   to  have  been  the  poison  by 
which  Socrates  was  put  to  death.) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  235  The  . .  law  of  the  Athenians, 
wherhy  malefactors,  .were  forced  to  drink  that  odious  pot  ion 
of  Hemlock.  1626  I'ACON  Syfca  §  643  The  Ileaih  that  is 
most  without  Paine,  hath  beene noted  lobe,  vpon  the  Taking 
of  the  Potion  of  Hemlock.  i8zo  KEATS  Ode  to  A'/V//:. 
2  A  drowsy  numbness  pain^  My -cnse,  as  though  of  hemlock 
I  had  drunk,  1874  KLACKIE  Sfff-Cvft.  21  Plain  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  when  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock. 

4.  attHb.     and     Comb.,     as     hemlock   draught, 
•drinker;     hemlock- like  adj.;    (sense   2)  hemlock 
fores  f,  lumber,  etc.  ;  also  hemlock  chervil,  Tori- 
lis  Anthriscns  ;    hemlock  dropwort :   see  DROP- 
WORT  2  ;    hemlock  parsley,  a  North  American 
umbelliferous  plant  resembling  hemlock,  but  not 
poisonous;    there  are   two   species  Conioselimtm 
Canadensc  and  C.  Fischeri\  hemlock  pitch,  the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  Hemlock  spruce;   hem- 
lock stork's-bill,  Erodhtm    ciciitariiim ;    hem- 
lock tree  =  sense  2. 

1761  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIT.  91  This  plant  is  called, 
by  ..  Mr.  Ray,  Small  *  hemlock-chervil  with  rough  seeds. 
1849  Ri'^KiN  St'T'.  Lamps  v.  $  3.  138  Architecture  ..  being 
especially  dependent  ..  on  the  warmth  of  the  true  life,  is 
also  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  ""hemlock  cold  of  the  falsi.-. 
1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  (1824)  38  Socrates  his  poisonM 
'hemlock  draught.  1824  BYRON  Def.  Trans/,  i.  i.  228  Be 
air,  thou  'hemlock-drinker  !  1856  OLMSTED  Stare  Stales 
155  An  agreeable  resinous  odor,  resembling  that  of  a  "hem- 
lock forest.  i86z  Chambers'  S&tycL  V.  306  A.,  liquid, 
having  ..  a  penetrating  *hemIock-Hke  odour.  Ibid,  T«u 
priests  ate  *hemlock-root  by  mistake  ;  they  became  raving 
mad.  1813  HOGG  Witch  of  Fife  vii,  Mine  [steed]  was  made 
ofane*humIokeschaw,Anastout  stallion  was  he.  1861  Miss 
PRATT  Flower.  PL  II.  45  Erodium  cictitarinm  (*Hemlock 
Stork's-bilK 

Hemmed  (hemd),///.  a.  [f.  HEM  v.}  +  -KP.J 
Furnished  with  a  hem  or  border  ;  sewed  with  a 
hem.  Hemmed  in  :  shut  in, confined,  imprisoned. 

c  1460  Toi->>icley  Myst.  (Surtees)  311  With  thare  hem  in  yd 
shoyn,  Alle  this  must  be  done.  1730  A.  GORDON  Muffeis 
Amf/tith.  339  The  young  Men  ..  wore  a  hemm'd  Gown. 
1824  SCOTT  Kedganntlet  Let.  xii,  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed 
cravat.  1894  \\7estm.  Gaz.  27  June  7/1  With  a  mere 
hemmed-in  Sierra  Leone  (and  Egypt)  to  represent  its  once 
wide  dominions. 

Hemmel :  see  HEMEL. 

Hemmer  (he-mw).  [f.  HEM  z».l  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  hems ;  in  earlier  times,  one  who  makes  or 
trims  borders  of  garments. 

1483  Cath.  AngL  182/2  An  Hemmer,  limbator.  1598 
FI.URIO,  Orlatrice,  a  seame-stresse,  a  welter,  a  hemmer. 
1852  Miss  MITFORD  Recoil.  I.  301  The  hemmer  of  flounces 
.  .seemed  flurried  and  fatigued. 

b.  An  '  attachment '  to  a  sewing-machine  for 
doing  hemming  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

*(•  He'niming,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  hemingr 
(hpnwngr)  'the  skin  of  the  shanks  of  a  hide',  f. 
hgm  shank.]  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  deer's  shank  ; 
a  rough  shoe  or  brogue  made-  from  this. 

ciogo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  468/31  Petv,  hemming  i.  ruh 
sco.  t"  1320  Sir  Tristr.  476  pe  heminges  swtye  on  est  He 
schar  and  layd  bi  side,  c  1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  VIM.  xxix. 
274  At  sa  fjrtt  myschef  he  wes,  That  hys  Knychtis  weryd 
Rewylynys  Of  Hydis,  or  of  Hart  Hemmynys. 

Hemming  Uie-mirjj,  vbl.  sb.\  [f.  HEM  v.1  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  HEM  1 ;  the  making 
or  providing  of  a  firm  neat  border  to  any  article 
of  clothing,  upholstery,  or  the  like  ;  that  which  is 
hemmed  ;  a  fringe,  the  border  of  a  garment. 

German  hemming,  a  substitute  for  top-sewing  (Caulfeild 
&  Saward  Diet,  .\ecdleivork  1882). 

,;  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv.  14  [xiv.  13]  Doghtres  of  kinges 
.  .  In  -literand  gilted  hemminges.  1502  .'  A'.r/. 

KHz.  of  York  !  183-  '7  Payed  for  the  hemmyng  of  a  kertelle 
of  the  Quenes  of  dama.-.ke  iiij</.  1530  J'AISGR.  230/2  Hem- 
myng or  hemme  i-f  a  garment,  ourelevre.  1642  FTLLER 
Holy  ff  Prof.  Sf.  i.  ix.  23  Many  favours  which  God  giveth 
us  ravell  out  for  want  of  hemming.  1888  Illustr.  Loud. 
.Vt'ws  14  Apr.  384  'i  The  exquisitely  fine  hemming  and 
stitching  shown  at  Lord  Aberdeen's  house. 

Hemming,  vbl.  sb.-  [f.  HEM  v,-  +  -ING  J.] 
The  action  oi  the  verb  HEM-;  coughing,  clearing 
of  the  throat. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  XL  viii,  She  coughed  soo  lowde 
that  syre  launcelot  awakt-d  and  In:  knew  her  hemynge. 

^553  ^''"  "  ''  roighi  cluuiDCB 

to  he  cast  out  by  spitting  or  hemmyng.  1609  AV-.  H'omnn 
in  Hum.  u.  i.  in  Bulten  0.  PI.  IV,  Hem,  hem.  A  pu--. 
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your  hemmings,  do  you  think  we  care  for  your  hemming*  1    I 
i786  M  '•  6  Oct.,  At  length  a  pro,'.; 

hemming  showed  the  preparation  in  the  Colonel  fora  sp 
1896  in  "Sir.   A.    Otu.iy  I'rtf.   to  Autfi  irettct 

With   his  'hemming'  and    'hawing  ,   and   other 
tokens  of  oratorical  imperfection. 

Hemmir,  obs.  be.  form  of  HAMMKP.. 
Heminorhoid(,e,  obs.  forms  of  H.KMOKBHOID. 

HemO-,    variant   spelling    of    1 1  il   in    ] 

and  not  nnfrequent  in  Great  Britain  in  words 
of  more  general  use,  ns  hemorrhage,  hemorrhoiit. 

Hemp  hemp  .  sb.  Forms  :  i  heenep.  henep, 
4- hemp,  4  7  hempe,  6  hemppeV  [OK. 
h»nep  =  Ol-Ci.  "hiinap.  *hainf,  MOu.  and  Du. 
hennep,  LG.  hemp,  OHG.  hanaf,  -if,  -uf  MUG. 
hanef,  (-ier.  hanf),  ON",  hampr  ,Sw.  hanipa,  Da. 
hamp  :-OTeut.  *ha»pi-z,  *hcinapi-~,  cogn.  with 
Gr.  Kdwaftis.  I.,  cannai'is  :  cf.  also  Litli.  kanapts, 
Q1>\3.\.konoplja,V<tn,.kanab.  The  word  is perh.  not 
Aryan,  but  adopted  in  Greek.  Germanic,  etc.  from 
some  common  source.] 

1.  An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  Cannabis  saliva, 
N.O.  Urticacete,  a  native  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  cultivated  for  its  valuable  fibre. 

It  i>  a  di. ecious  plant,  of  which  the  female  is  more  vigorous 
and  long-lived  than  the  male,  whence  the  sexes  were  popu- 
larly mistaken,  and  the  female  called  Carl  or  Winter  H.,     \ 
the  male  Fimblt  (i.e.  female',  Barren,  or  .V  immerH. :  see 
CARL  HtMi'  and  FIMBLE. 

(The  quotations  from  the  Sajron  Leednioins  appear  to 
refer  to  some  wild  British  pKint,  perh.  the  II  'i!ii  Hemp  of  5.) 

/uooo  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  1'oc.  198  12  Cannahuit, 
hatnep.  Ibiti.  198/15  Cetiinabin,  hainep.  c  1000  Sax.  Leech,!. 
I.  16  Herba  chamepitys  ^t  is  henep  [:'•':  hacnep].  Hid. 
228  Deos  wyrt  be  man  canuane  silfati-:a,  8:  obruin  naman 
henep  nemneh.  c  1325  [implied  in  HEMPSEKD].  1:1440 
Promf*.  1'arT.i.  235^2  Hempe,  canal>um.  1523  FITZHKRH. 
Hits/,.  S  146  In  Marclie  is  tyine  to  sowe  flaxe  &  hempe. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  H  j  b,  Hempe.  .is  profitable  for  many 
thynges.  and  specially  to  make  stronge  cables,  and  roopes 
of.  1578  LYTE  Dotioens  i.  1.  72  Hempe  is  called  in  Greeke 
Kai-mpcs  . .  in  English  Hempe,  Neckeweede,  and  Gallow- 
grasse.  1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Hot.  xxix.  456  Hemp  has 
a  five  parted  calyx  in  the  flowers  which  bear  stamens,  but 
in  the  pistilliferous  ones  it  is  one-leaved,  entire  and  gaping 
on  the  side.  1883  Harper's  Mag-  Oct.  7152  I^and  that 
will  grow  hemp  will  grow  anything. 

b.  1523,  etc.  [see  C\RI.  HKMP].  1577,  etc.  [see  FIMBLE]. 
1507  GERARDE  Herbal  u.  ccxxxviii.  (16331  7°9  The  male  is 
called  (Jharle  Hempe  and  Winter  Hempe.  The  female 
Barren  Hempe,  and  Somnier  Hempe.  1753  CHAMBERS 
..'//.  s.v  ,  The  male  Hemp,  or  summer  Hemp,  which 
bears  no  seeds,  and  is  called  by  the  farmers  FimHe-licmp, 
will  have  its  stalks  turn  white  in  July.  IHJ.,  'I'he  remain- 
ing plants,  which  are  the  female  Hemp,  called  by  the  farmer 
Karle-hemp,  are  to  be  left  till  Michaelmas. 

2.  The  cortical  fibre  of  this  plant,  used  for  mak- 
ing cordage,  and  woven  into  stont  fabrics. 

c  1300  Havelok  782  Hemp  to  maken  of  gode  lines  And 
stronge  ropes  to  his  netes.  ?  (11366  CHACCER  Rom.  Rose 
1233  A  sukkenye,  That  not  of  hempe  ne  [f  hempene]  heerdis  ; 

1404  .\\>t£iii^,'i,un  AVi.  II.  22,  xlv.  slrykes  de  hempe, 
iiij./.  1550  CROWLEV  frp:gr.  1139  Newe  halters  of  hemppe. 
1634  MK  T.  HKRBI  HI  /  r,i- .  1^5  Long,  deepe  prams,  sowed 
together  with  hempe  and  cord.  1662-3  PEPYS  Diary 
18  Feb.,  Casting  up.  .accounts  of  500  tons  of  hemp  brought 
from  Riga.  1722  ^EWF.L  His;.  Quakers  vn.  (1795)  II.  10 
Committed  to  Bridewell  and  required  to  beat  hemp.  1881 
Daily  .\tws  18  Apr.  2  B  Tows  and  hemps  move  off  very  freely. 

3.  In  allusion  to  a  rope  for  hanging. 

t  StrL'tctihcmp,  a  person  worthy  of  the  gallows,  t  To  wag 
hemp,  to  be  hanged. 

1532  Mom:  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  715/1  To  mocke  the 
sacrament  the  blessed  body  of  god,  and  fill  like  a  stretch 
hempe,  call  it  but  cake  bred.  Itict.,  Tindall  ..  feareth  not 
like  one  y<  would  at  length  waggc  hempe  in  the  winde)  to 
mocke  at  all  such  miracles.  1599  SHAKS.  //<•«.  I ',  in.  vi.  45 
Let  nut  Hempe  his  Wind-pipe  suffocate.  1654  Wnm.ocK 
;nia  60  Of  no  small  use  to  purge  a  Common-wealth, 
with  .ut  the  expence  of  Hemp.  1849  JAMES  ll'cwiiui.iu 
xxviii,  If  his  people  catch  me,  I  shall  taste  hemp.  1864 
i.  J~irfsi.it  1'ra-.'.  56  [He]  expressed]  a  desire  for 
instant  hemp  rather  than  listen  to  any  more  ghostly  con- 
solations. 

b.  (See  quot.)     Cf.  HEMPY  sb. 
1785  GROSE  Diet,  \~itlg.  T.  s.v.,  1  'oung hemp,  an  appella- 
tion for  a  graceless  boy. 

4.  A  narcotic  drug  obtained   from  the  resinous 
exudation  of  the  Indian  hemp  ;  bhang  ;  hashish. 

1870  YEATS  Kat.  Hist.  Comm.  195  Hemp  is  employed  in 
other  forms  besides  churrus  as  a  narcotic.  1893  Nation 
N.  Y. )  o  Feb.  108/1  Its  votaries  have  taken  to  opium  and 
hemp,  the  latter  of  which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  says  is  far  more 
injurious  than  tobacco. 

5.  \Vith  qualifying  words,  applied  to  numerous 
:   plants  yielding  a  useful  fibre,  or  otherwise 

resembling  hemp :  as  African  Hemp,  (a)  =  bow- 
string hemp  (a);  (6}  Sparmannia  africana  (Miller 
Plant-name-  .  American  False  IB..,  Datiscahirla 
Miller  Ibid.}.  Bastard  H.,  name  given  to  the 
British  plants  Hemp-nettle  and  Hemp  Agrimony 
(Britten  &  Holland  .  Bengal  H.,  Bombay  H., 
Madras  H.,  Lrotalaria  juncea  (Miller).  Bow- 
string H.,  a)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Saiiscvicra, 
esp.  51.  guineensis,  a  liliaceous  plant  of  tropical 
Africa,  the  leaf-fibres  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  bowstrings  and  lor  making  ropes ;  (^) 
in  India,  S.  Koxl<urghiana\  also  Calatropis  ., 
tea  VN.O.  Asclepiadaceif).  Brown  Indian  II.. 
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Hibiscus canitatiiiius  Miller).    Canadaor  Indian 

H.,  .Ipocynum  i annabin utn,  a  N.  American  peren- 
nial (].  .Smith  Diet.  Econ.  /Y.V  Cretan  H.,  Da- 
tisca  cannabina  (Miller).  Holy  H.,  an  old  name 
fur  Galeopsis  l.adanum  (Miller).  Indian  H.,  a 
tropical  variety  of  Common  Hemp,  CannaHs  Imlit  'a. 
Jute  or  Plant  H.,  Corchoris  capnilaris  .F.ncycl. 
P.rit).  Kentucky  H.,  i'rtica  \Laportca  Can.i- 
densis  and  U.  cannabina  (.Miller).  Manilla  H., 
the  fibre  of  Musa  le.\tilis,  of  the  Banana  family. 
Mountain  H.,  Hyoscyamus  insaniis  >Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  Nettle  H.  =  HKM]-MTTI.K.  PeruvianH., 
Bonaparteajuncea.  Queensland  H.,  the  tropical 
weed  Sida  rhombifolia  N'.U.  M<ih\icc:i  ),  called 
also  Paddy  or  Native  Lucerne,  and  Jelly  Leaf. 
Ramie  H.,  Bcehmcria  nivea.  Sisal  H.,  the  fibre 
of  species  of  Agave,  esp.  A.  Sisalana.  Virginian 
H.,  Willow  H.,  AcniJa  cannabina,  an  amaran- 
taceons  marsh  plant,  native  of  eastern  U.S.  Water 
H.,  a  name  given  to  Eupatoriutn  cannabinum  and 
fSidens  tripartite!,  in  U.S.  to  Acnida  cannabina. 
'Wild  ~H.,,Eupatoriutii  canimHiaim  ^Gerarde),and 
Galeopsis  Tetrahit  (Britten  &  Holland  . 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxxviii.  573  This  wilde  Hempe 
called   Cannabis  spuiia,   and  also  Cannabina  .Spnria,  or 
bastarde  Hempe.     Ibid.,    In  English  wilde  hempe,  Nettle 
hempe,  bastard  hempe.     Ibid.  u.  ccxxix.  574  The  bastarde 
or  wilde  Hempes,  especially  those  of  the  water,  are  called 
commonly  Hepatorium  Cannafriiiuai  . .  in    English,  water 
Hempe, bastardandwaterAgrimonte.  l6ixCoTGR.,  Cwatn 
sail-sage,    Bastard    Hempe,  wild    Hempe,    Nettle    Hempe. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  72/2  The  bastard  Hemp  is  with 
several  Burs,  or  hairy  Knobs  at  a  distance  on  the  stalk. 
1744  J.  WILSON  Synpps.  Brit.  PL  95  Lamiitm  cannal'ino    1 
folio  viilgare.  . .  Nettle  Hemp,  or  rather  Hemp-leav'd  dead    I 
Nettle.    1706  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3),  aidetuMfaf- 
tita,  Trifid  Doubletooth,  Water  Hemp,  Water  Agrimony. 
1866   Treas.   Bo!.  350/2  Crotalaria  juncea.  .This  plant  is 
extensively  cultivated  in . .  India,  on  account  of  the  valuable    ; 
fibre  yielded  by  its  inner  bark,  whi  li   i^    known   by  the 
names   of    Sunn-hemp,    Bombay    Hemp,    Madras    Hemp,     i 
Brown   Hemp,   etc.      Ibid.  1015/2  The   Bowstring  Hemps    , 
..are   stemless   perennial   plants.      1897   MORRIS    Austral 
Engl.  195  Queensland  Hemp.  ..isnot  endemic  in  Australia. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  attrib.  Of  hemp  ;  made  of  hemp,  hempen. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  2224  Oure  pepill  . .  Halis  vp  hemp 
cordis.  1549  Privy  Council  Acts  II.  349/1  Hemp  ropes, 
ml  weight.  ifMAcf.  Kk.  ll~.  11  'far  in  .-!tt//<;«arj'XXXII. 
243  A  p[air]  of  hempe  shetes.  1630  B.  JON-SON  AV™  Inn 
l.  iii,  He  may,  perhaps,  take  a  degree  at  Tiburne  . .  And  so 
goe  forth  a  Laureat  in  hempe  circle  !  1662-3  PEPVS  Diary 
24  Feb.,  Captn.  Cocke  and  I  upon  his  hemp  accounts  till  9 
at  night.  1668  T.  THOMPSON  Eiig.  Rogue  n.  i,  You  have 
no  remedy  against  a  hemp  halter  I  hope.  1875  R.  K. 
MARTIN  tr.  Ha-.'rc:  Winding  UIK/I.  32  The  wires. .in  each 
strand  must  be  twisted  round  a  hemp  core.  1893  Daily 
M  ar.  5/4  I  nquiry . .  into  the  trade  in  all  preparations 
of  hemp  drugs  in  Bengal. 

b.  Comh..  as  hemp-i lose, -cock, -garth, -hammer, 
-harvest,  -harvester,  -heckle,  -knocker,  -plant,  -plot, 
•ritige,  -seller,  -smoker,  -spinner  ,-stalk,  -top  ;  hemp- 
leaved,  -like,  -packed,  -producing  adjs. ;   hemp- 
beater,  a  person  employed  in  beating  the  rotted 
stems  of  hemp,  so  as  to  detach  the  fibre;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  doing  this  ;  hemp-brake,  an  instru- 
ment for  bruising  or  breaking  hemp ;  hemp-bush, 
an  Australian  Malvaceous  plant,  Plagianthus pid- 
chellus,  yielding  a  hemp-like  fibre;  hemp-cake,  the 
residue  of  crushed  hempseed,  after  extraction  of  the 
oil;  hemp-dike, -dub, -pit  (dial.),  a  small  pond 
for  steeping greenhemp;  hemp-hards, -hurds :  see 
HAKUS;    hemp-hateheler,     -heckler  =  HEMP- 
DHESSEB  ;  hemp-oil,  the  oil  pressed  out  of  hemp- 
seed  ;  hemp-palm,  a  palm,  Chamxrops  excflsa,  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  fibres  of  which  are  made  into 
cordage;  f  hemp-roll  (see  quot.) ;  hemp-sicka.  (cf. 
HEMPKN  I  b,  quot.  178-;) ;  hempwort,  any  plant  of 
the  Hemp  family;  hemp-yard,  a  pieceof  groundon 
which  hemp  is  grown,  a  hemp-garth  or  hemp-close. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  653  Will  con- 
vert . .  our  vagabonds  . .  into  lusty  *hempbeaters.  1723 
VANBR.  Prm:  H'ift  iv.  iii,  That  fist  of  hers  will  make  an 
admirable  hemp-beater  [in  Bridewell].  1886  Syff.  Soc.  l.e.r. 
s.v.,  Hempbeaters,  carders,  and  spinners  . .  suffer  from  dust 
arising  from  the  material.  1873  BOUTELL  tv.  AVICI. ING 
Heraldry  Gloss.,  ""Hemp-brake  or  Hackle,  an  instrument 
for  bruising  hemp.  1878  Urr's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  364  "Hemp 
cake  is  chiefly  used  for  adulterating  linseed  cake.  1698 
FROGER  L'oy.  58  The  Fields  . .  are  like  those  of  our  "Hemp- 
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gardens  attached  to  old  cottages  commonly  went  by  one 

of  these  names,  as  they  were  in  former  days  used  mainly 

for  growing  hemp.     1878  CitmberU.  Gloss.   *  Hemp  dul',  a 

i.ond  used  for  steeping  green  hemp.    1627  Merlon  Reg. 

L'num  'Hempegarth  simul  cum  libertate  commumi. 

1663  MS.  Indent,  ofliarlbv  •  Yorksh.),  An  orchard,  a  hemp- 

garth,  twogardens.   1637  NABBF.S  Microcosm,  v,  The  shrieks 

;:iented  ghosts  [are]  nothing  to  the  noise  of  "henip- 

'.rs.       1707    MOKHMEK   I  lust,   v.  xi.    120  "1'is  a  very 

great  help  to  the  Poor ;  the     Hemp-harvest  coming  after 

the  other  Harvest.     1714  ;  <<•'.  Mite.,   Hob  of 

'ane,  Lend  me  your  braw    hemp  he<  kle.     1579  I  \\<.- 

IIAM  C.ard.  Health  (1633)  300  Apply  it  witli     Hempv-i 

to  the  heate  of  the  Liuer  and  stomach.     1586  I'raiiroJ Mas. 


76  That  petie  and  counterfeit  Musick  \\hich  ..  ''hemp- 
knockers  [make]  wl  their  beetels.  1744  "Hemp-leaved  [see 
sense  -,}.  1712  tr.  I'onu-l's  Hist.  Drags  I.  158  I'he  I'lirnt  <  li! 
they  make  use  of  in  'Hemp-Oil.  1839  K.  S.  RUBINS»\ 
.\anl.  Steam  Kng.  39  This  kind  . .  keeps  steam-tight  with 
far  less  friction  than  the  *hemp-packed  piston.  16 
J/.S'.  -51028  If.  7  N.  W.  Line.  GkML)  Drowned  in  a  hempe 
jiitt  near  a  little  sink  of  hempe.  1832  11.  A.  HERKI.OTS  tr. 
'wsit/ru.  /nti:a  C.K>ss.,  (iitnjii.  the  leaves  or  young 
leaf-buds  of  the  "hemp  plant.  1678  HriiiH  Hnrl.  in.  ii. 
4;  Like  Thieves  that  in  a  *Hemp-plot  lie  Secur'd  against 
t!ie  Hue  and  Cry.  1824  MACTAGGAKT  Galltr.-i,t.  l-'.ncycl.. 


and  her  *hemp-sick  husband  laid  in  the  earth  1875  K-. 
/'/  /.  Mi-ch.  1099/2  'Hemp-stalks  are  beaten  to  remove  the 
bark  and  cellular  pith  from  the  fiber.  1853-5  dtsse/fs  l\-p. 
Eauc.  IV.  29/1  Cannabinacea:  or  'Hempworts.  1378  Dur- 
ham HIS.  Celt.  Kail,  In  plumbo  emplo  pro  uno  aqueducto 
in  le  *Hempyard.  1725  BRADLEY  f'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Hemp, 
Pigeons  dung  is  good  for  Hemp  Yards. 

Hence  Hemp  v.  trans,  (rare],  to  halter,  to  hang. 

(11659  CLEVELAND  /.fulfil  Litany  n.  i,  That  if  it  pi 
thee  to  assist  Our  Agitators  and  their  List,  And  Hemp  them 
with  a  gentle  twist. 

Hemp-a'grimony.  Herb.  A  book-name  for 
jLiipatoriuni  cctnnabinum,  a  composite  plant  with 
dull  red  flowers;  also  extended  to  other  specie-;. 
b.  M'ater  Hemp-agrimony,  a  book-name  for  Bidtni 
or  Bur-Marigold. 

1778  LIGHT  FOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789)  461  Kidens,  Water- 
hemp-agrimony,  or  Bur-marygold.  Ibid.  464  Enpatt'riuiit 
canncd'imtm,  Hemp-agrimony,  Dutch-agrimony.  1893 P'..  H. 
li.\RKER  Wand,  by  South,  ll'afers  268  Hemp-agrimonj 
made  the  bees  sing  a  drows\ 

He'mp-dresser.     One  who  hackles  hemp. 

rt  1659  CLK\  u. AND  Times  81  No  zealous  Hemp-dresser  yet 
dipp'd  me  in  The  Laver  of  Adoption  from  my  Sin.  1723 
I..<nd.  Gaz.  No.  6171/10  Benjamin  Bellamy. .  Hempdresst  i . 
b.  pi.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  country-dance. 

1756  AMORY  J.  Bnncle  (1770)  II.  25  We  . .  had  the^hemp- 
dressers  one  night,  which  is,  you  know  . .  the  most  difficult, 
and  laborious  of  all  the  country  dances.  1827  in  Hone 
J-:-.vry;iay  lilt.  II.  122,  I  have  'footed  it '  away  in  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  the  hemp-dressers,  &c. 

Hempen  he'mpen),fl.  rf.) Also 4-5 hempyn  e, 
-pene,  (6-7  hempton,  7  hemton),  6-8  hemping. 
[f.  HEUPrf.  +  -EN*.  Not  recorded  in  OE. ;  but  cl. 
OHC.  haiiafia  (Cer.  hanfen),  LG.  hempen] 

1.  Made  of  hemp ;  of  or  pertaining  to  hemp. 
Hempen  homespun,  homespun  cloth  made  of  hemp  ;  hence, 

one  clad  in  such  cloth,  one  of  rustic  and  coarse  manners. 

1375  HARBOUR  Kruce  x.  360  He  gert  sym  of  the  ledous 
Of  hempyn  rapis  ledderis  ma.  1398  TRF.VISA  Barth.  De  /'. 
A',  xix.  Ixii.  (1495)  898  The  weke  is  made  of  hempen  threde. 
ci44o  [see  HEMPY  a.  i].  1535  I.ATIMER  Sfim.  Insurr.  in 
Xorth  (1844)  29  It  is  no  knot  of  an  hempton  girdle.  1558 
PHAER  /Eneict  v.  552  But  [he]  hyt  the  hemping  corde,  and 
of  the  knot  the  bands  he  brast.  1590  SHAKS.  Midi.  .\ . 
in.  i.  79  What  hempen  home-spuns  haue  we  swaggeiiiu 
here*  1651  Miller  a/  Mans/.  8  Good  browne  hempt.  i 
sheetes.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  1 1681)  44  A  very  great 
succour  to  the  poor,  the  Hempen  Harvest  coming  after 
other  Harvests.  1703  U'akes  Colne,  Essex,  Overseen,' 

,  6  yards  of  hempinge  cloth  for  two  shifts  for  Suzan 
Beets.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  x.  n.  (1869)  I.  128 
Weavers  of  linen  and  hempen  cloth.  1887  BOWEN  Virg:, 
sfcnfid  n.  236  Hempen  cords  cast  over  its  neck. 
fig-  "*7S  COTTON  I'oet.  tl'ks.  (1765)  297  Coarse  hempen 
Trash  is  sooner  read  Than  Poems  of  a  finer  Thread. 

b.  In  humorous  phrases  and  locutions,  referring 
to  the  hangman's  halter. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Print.  454  Ware  hem  of 
hempyn  lane  !  For  stelthe  is  meeded  with  a  chokelewe  bane. 
et  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garneschc  162  Stop  a  tyd,  and  he  welle 
ware  Ye  be  nat  cawte  in  an  hempen  snare.  1593  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  l-'f,  iv.  vii.  95  Ye  shall  haue  a  hempen  Caudle  then, 
and  the  help  of  hatchet.  1594  NASHE  Unjart.  Trav.  67,  I 
. .  scapde  dauncing  in  a  hempen  circle.  1606  DF.KKER  -i>?'. 
Sinnes  vn.  (Arb.)  44  Lamentable  hempen  Tragedies  acted  at 
Tiburne.  1632  RANDOLPH  Jealous  Lovers  (N.>,  Shall  nut 
we  be  suspected  for  the  murder,  And  choke  with  a  hempen 
squincey  ?  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Or:.',  Hn^ft^widdaw, 
one  whose  Husband  was  Hang'd.  i78sGRi>si-.  Diet.  Vnlf.  T. 
S.V.,  A  man  who  was  hanged  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
hempen  fever.  1837  SIR  F.  B.  HEAD  Karratr.',  viii. 
208  What  could  they  be  worth  to  him  but  a  hempen  neck- 
cloth ? 

2.  Resembling  hemp. 

1651   J.   F[»EAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philot.   100  It  n 
a    Hempen  colour.      i?7»-84  COOK  l'i'):   IX.  iv.  iii.    R. 
Made  of  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree  beat  into  a  hempen  state. 

B.  si>.  Hempen  cloth. 

1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  I.  255  They  found 
Balboa  . .  wearing  coarse  hempen  used  only  by  the  meanest 
peasants. 

f  He'mpenly,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  -t  -LV  '.] 
Relating  to  or  connected  with  hemp. 

1609  PAULE  Life  Abp.  H'hitgift  40  A  choise  broker  for 
such  souterly  wares,  and  in  regard  of  his  hempenly  trade, 
a  fit  perr.on  to  cherish  up  Martins  birds. 

Hemph,  obs.  var.  HUMPH  int.    Hempie:  sec 

IlKMi'Y.     Hemping:  see  HEMPEN. 
Henipland.     I,ind  appropriated  to  the  growth 

of  hemp  ;  a  piece  of  land  formerly  so  applied. 

1526   MS.    .).<.    St.    John's   Hasp.,  Canterb.,   Rec...for 

ferine  of  hempland  iiiji/.      1670  EACHARD  Cont.   Clergy  93 

apple-trees  a  brood  of  ducklings,  a  hempland, 

list  .ilile  to  summer  a  cow.     1735 

.V.  KMiMgKec,  IX.  131   I'he  other  closes  and  parcells  of 
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fr .  .inicl  called  Hemplands      1846  K.  S:  i.-t^liau 

0   S.  ,  I'is/itk,  the  little  man'*  little  field  :  called 
k  a  /v  <•;/// ,-Vz«f/,  without  respect  to  the  pruduue. 

t  Hempling,  a.  Obs  Also6-lynne.  [1.  HEMP: 
cf.  htmping  =  HEMPEN.]  Of  hemp,  hempen. 

1492  Chnrchw.  Ace.  //W/><v-i'?i '/(•£,  Suffolk  iNichols  1797) 
190  Two  hempnling  toweles.  1594  in  Archxol.  XLVI1I. 

in  v  hcmplynne  square  clothes. 

He'mp-nettle.  Herb,  A  name  for  the  genus 
(Jalcopsis  (N.  O.  Labiat,v}t  and  esp.  the  common 

Lee  <r.  J'ctrahit;  cf.  Nettle-hemp  in  HEMP  5. 

1801  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  4).     1861  S.  THOMSON 

Wild  /•"/.  in.   (ed.   4)  251    Another  lipped  llower  is  the.. 

hemp-nettle.     1863  BARING-GOULD  Iceland  242  In  the  grass 

-rew  the  common  hempnettle. 

Hempseed  Ijie*mps7d).     The  seed  of  hemp. 
giuau  of  /temp seed  =  '  hempen  caudle  '  i  HEMPEN  i  h). 

,  1325  <;/t>ss.  It'-  <ie  BU'les^v.  in  Wright  I'uc.  156  Ca>ioyst 
hempseeil.  c  153*  DEWES  httrod.  Fr.  in  t'alsgr.  915  Hempe 
scde,  (.atuimisi;  1588  Mai-prcl.  Epist.  iArb.)  17  He  hath 
prooued  you  to  haue  deserued  a  cawdell  of  Hempseed. 
1694  rhil.  Trans.  XVIII.  36  Of  a  grey  colour,  and  a  convex 
figure,  like  the  half  of  an  Hempseed.  1714  GAY  Shcph. 
Thursday  31  This  hempseed  with  my  virgin  hand 
I  sow,  Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.  1838 
T.THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  420  Oil  of  Hempseed  is 
obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of.  .hemp. 

b.  A  gallows-bird. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /y,  n.  i.  64  Do,  do  thou  Rogue :  Do 
thou  Hempseed. 

c.  attrib.,  as  hempseed  bird,  a  bird   fed  on 
hempseed ;    hempseed    calculus   (Path.},  name 
given  by  Wollaston  to  some  varieties  of  the  mul- 
berry-calculus. 

1611  CORY  AT  Crudities  15  Many  gold  Finches,  with 
other  birds  which  are  such  as  our  hempseede  birds  in  Eng- 
land, 1864-70!'.  HOLMES  &  HULKE  Syst.  SHTV-.  (188;)  III. 

TV...  .1 i.  i._ii   »_i..  _/»_.-   :»_  :  .    .   i   r 


He-mpstretch.  nonce-wd.  A  person  hanged. 
Cf.  stretch-hemp,  HEMP  3. 

*[  1843  SOUTHEV  Coinnt.-pl.  Bk.  I.  369  One  of  the  men  who 
were  hanging,  .asked  him.. to  cut  the  rope.  He  did  so, 
•  mpstretch  fell  on  his  feet. 

He'mpstrlng.  lit.  String  or  cord  made  of 
hemp.  Hence  transf.t  one  who  deserves  the  halter. 

1566  CrA-scoiGNt:  Supposes  iv.  ii,  If  I  come  neere  you, 
hempstring,  I  will  teache  you  to  sing  sol  fa.  1606  CHACMAN 
Mons.  D'Olive  Plays  1873  I.  241  A  perfect  yong  hempstring. 
I'an,  Peace,  least  he  overheare  you!  1885  HOWELI  s  .S. 
Lapiuim  I.  i.  40  He  cut  the  heavy  hemp-string  with  his 
penknife. 

t  He'mptery.  Obs.  Also  hemptre,  -teren. 
[?for  hempery,  hempry.]  Hempen  fabric. 

1570  Bury  H'ills  (Camdeni  156,  I  beqwethe  to  my  dawgh- 
ter  J  one . .  one  payer  of  shetes  of  hempteren . .  to  my  da wghter 
Anne,  .one  payer  of  sheets  of  hemptery., to  John  Kanam 
my  sonne . .  one  payer  of  shetes  of  hemptre. 

Herupton,  obs.  form  of  HEMPEN. 

i  Hemp-tree.  Obs.  An  old  name  of  the  Chaste 
Tree,  Vitex  Agnits-castus. 

1548  ' \\:v.\\--RX aiucs of  Herbes  G  vnj  h,  Vttex  Is.  .a  tree  and 

hath    Icaues    lyke    Hemp. .  Wherfore   it   may   be  called   in 

he  Hemp  tree,   or  Chast-tree,  or  Agnus  tree,      1597 

l^33)    1 388.       1611    Coi'UR. ,   A  mcrint.', 

Agnus  castu>.   •  lia^t  or  hempe  tree. 

He*mpweed. 

tl.  Some  kind  of  sea-weed  ;  ?  =  DULSE.   Obs. 

1620  MAKKHAM  Farew.  Husi',  iii.  28  You  shall  gather  from 
the  bottome  of  the  Rocks  (uhere  the  seydge  of  the  Sea 
continually  beateth)  a  certaine  blackc  weede,  which  they 
call  Hemp-weede,  hauing  great  broad  leaues. 

2.  -  HEMP-AOUIMONY,  and  other  species  of  Eu- 
patorium, 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  31  III.  70^  EupatoriuiH 
canntil'inum, .  ,Hemp  Agrimony,  Dutch  Agrimon)-,  Water 
Agrimony,  Water  Hemp,  Common  Hempweed.  1862  AX- 
SIKH  Channel  /si.  11865)  177  The  hemp-weed  or  hemp- 
.ony,  a  common  plant  enough.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
Aromatic  hempweed,  Eupatorium  arontatiatm. 
Round-leaved  Humpw^ed,  Eufatoriitttt  rotttndifohum. 

Hempy,  hempie  (he-mpi),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  HEMP 

sb.  -f  -Y.J 

A.  adj.  1.  Made  of,  like,  or  of  the  nature  of 
hemp  ;  hempen  ;  having  or  producing  hemp. 

c  1440  Prornp.  Parv.  235/2  Hempyne,  or  hempy  ..,  cana- 
I'cns.  1572  J.  JONKS  Bathes  Buckstone  10  b,  Such  [euill 
ayre]  as  commeih  of  Hempy  grounds,  as  in  Holland.  1611 
L'oTGK.,  t'h(iHnmtxt  Hempen,  Hempie,  of  Hempe.  1:1645 
HOWKLL  Lett.  ii.  54  'Twixt  the  rind  and  the  Tn-i-  there  i-ia. 
Cotton,  or  hempy  kind  of  Moss,  which  they  wear  for  their 
Goth  ing. 

2.  AC-,  and  north.  Worthy  of  the  hangman's 
halter ;  usually  jocular,  meaning  merely  Mischiev- 
ous, giddy,  often  in  scrapes. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Afort.  xhi,  I  was  a  daft  hempie  lassie 
then,  and  little  thought  what  was  to  come  o't.  1825 
BRDCKKTT.  t/ewpy,  mischievous— having  the  qualities  likely 
to  suffer  by  cat  o'  nine  tails,  or  by  the  halter.  Applied 
jocularly  to  giddy  young  people  of  both  sexes.  1885 
RUSCIMAS  Sktpptr*  $  S/t.  no  Noted  as  the  most  'hempy' 
boy  in  the.  .district. 

B.  sb.  One  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  one  for 
whom   hemp   grows.      Usually  jocular :    A    mis- 
chievous giddy  boy  or  girl. 

1718   RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  m.  xviii,    He  had  gather'd 
seven  or  aught  Wild  hempies  stout  and  strang.     iSiSSon  i 
/fr.'.   Midi.  1,  '  Where  did  you  £<;t  the  book,  ye  little  hem- 
pie?'   >«id    Mrs.    llutler.       1864  J.  HAHUV  in    /'roc. 
.\Ttt(.  Club  181  This  hempie  of  a  bird  has  taken  to  colon  is- 
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ing.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  (1894!  259  She  had 
been  a  btg-boned  '  hempie  '  at  the  Kirklaml  School. 

Hemrod,  -roid,  obs.  if.  H.V.MOKUIHUH.  KMKUHK. 

Hemselve^n,  -self  e,  themselves:  see  SELF. 

He'm-stitch,  v.  [f.  HEM  ,<•/>.'+  STITCH  v.} 
(runs.  To  hem  with  an  ornamental  stitch  of  a 
particular  kind,  giving  the  effect  of  a  row  of  stitch- 
ing (see  quot.  1882:  ;  to  ornament  with  this  stitch. 

1839  M  us.  Ku'KNDiEK  Crf.  Q.  Charlotte  (1887)  I.  i.  28  The 
tucks  and  hems  being  hem-stitched  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
1852  MRS.  Si  OWE  Uncle  Tow's  C.  xv,  A  hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief.  1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Crcv- 
latuts  xvii.  196  Half-a-dozen  handkerchiefs  ..  that  Mrs. 
Castlemaine  had  given  to  her  to  hem-stitch.  Ibid.  xxii.  254 
Diligently  pursuing  the  hem-stitching  of  the  handkerchief. 
i88z  CAULPEIID  &  SAWARD  .Oft-/.  Needlework,  Hem-stitch, 
a  term  in  needlework,  designating  the  mode  of  producing 
a  delicate  kind  of  open-work,  by  drawing  together  certain 
threads  in  the  material  of  the  stuff,  to  be  sewn  in  small 
successive  clusters. 

Hence  He'm-stitch,  s6.,  ornamental  needlework 
of  this  kind. 

1853  MRS.  BROWNING  Let.  Dec.  in  Pall  Mall  C.  (1892) 
15  Aug.  2/3  You  give  the  facts,  as  facts,  without  usin^ 
them  as  the  confirmatory  hemstitch  of  a  preconceived 
theory.  1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Greylands  xix.  220 
The  work  is  really  beautiful :  it  is  the  broad  hem-stitch  .. 
four  or  five  rows  of  it. 

Hemton,  obs.  form  of  HEMPEN. 

t  Hemule,  hemuse.  I  'enery.  Obs.  [A  word 
of  uncertain  form.  The  Bk.  of  St.  Albans  has 
heimtle\  the  i6-i7th  c.  and  later  writers  (whose 
information  seems  to  be  entirely  derived  from  the 
Bk.  of  St.  Albans)  have  hemuse  :  an  /and  a  '  long 
s '  are  easily  confused  in  I5th  c.  writing.  No  ety- 
mology is  known.]  A  roebuck  of  the  third  year. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Eiyb,  The  Roobucke  ..  The  first 
yere  . .  is  a  kyde  . .  The  thirde  yere  an  hemule  loke  ye  hym 
call.  1576  TURBKBV.  I'fnerie  143  The  fawne  of  a  Rowe  is 
called  the  first  years  a  kidde  :  the  second  a  gyrle  :  the 
third  yeare  an  hemuse.  1598  MANWOOU  LawtsPorest  \\, 
$  5  11615'  44/2  A  Roe  is  called.  .The third  yeere,  a  Hemuse. 
1660  HOWELL  Parly  Beasts  62  (D.)  Those  pretty  fauns, 
prickets,  sorrells,  hemuses,  and  girls,  whereof  som  are  mine. 

Hemward,  toward  them:  see  HEM  pron.  and 
-WARD. 

He  11  (hen),  sb.  Forms:  i  hen^u,  hcen(n,  2-5 
henn,  3-7  henne,  1,5  hene),  3-  hen.  [OK.  heim 
str.  f.,  corresp.  toOLG.  *hettita  (Ml)u.  henne,  Du. 
hen  ,  OHG.  hyma  (GtT.  henne] :— \VGer,  *hannja, 
deriv.  of  hano^  OK.  hana  cock.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  common  domestic  or  barn- 
door fowl,  the  male  of  which  is  the  COCK. 

As  in  the  domestic  state  the  females  greatly  exceed  in 
number  the  cocks  kept,  and  their  economic  importance  Is 
more  prominent,  the  word  hens  is  also  used  in  some  con- 
nexions as --' domestic  fowls'  without  regard  to  sex. 

^950  Lindisf.  Go$p.  Matt. xxiii.  37  Suae  henne  Bomnixaa 
cicceno  hire  under  feu'rum.  <"  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Ibid.,  Sw;i 
seo  henn  hyre  cicenu  under  hyre  fyberu  ^egaderr.5.  ciooo 
Sa.r.  Leechd.  II.  40  Wib  bon  Slcan  ^enim  haenne  ryselc. 
c  1050  Byrhtferth's  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  309  Oft  seo 
brodije  henn  (:eah  heo  sarlice  cloccise.  a  1225  Ancr.  I\. 
66  pe  hen  hwon  heo  hauecS  ileid,  ne  con  buten  kakelen. 
c  1308  Pol,  Songs  iCamden)  199  Gees  no  hen  nad  ic  no}t. 
1340  Ayenb.  38  Pe  little  byeues  bat  stele}*  . .  hire  capons, 
hennen,  frut  of  hire  gardins.  1390  GGWER  Con/.  III.  280 
As  a  cock  among  the  hennes.  c  1430  Tivo  Cookery-l'ks. 
14  Take  Conynge,  Hen,  or  Mawlard.  1577  B.  GOOGK 
HtrttbacKs  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  170  b,  Ftsantes  ..  are  better 
to  bee  brought  up  under  a  Henne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
x.  Ivi.  (R.),  A  man  shall  know  a  good  and  kindly  hen 
by  her  comb,  when  it  is  streight  and  upright.  1774  GOI.DSM. 
A'tif.f/ist.  in.  m.  ii.  iR.t,  A  common  hen,  if  moderately  fed, 
will  lay  above  a  hundred  eggs  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
to  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  1847  TLNNYSON  Princ.  v.  318 
'  Buys  \ '  shriek'd  the  old  king,  but  vainlier  than  a  hen  To 
her  false  daughters  in  the  pool. 

b.  Proverbial  and  other  expressions. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tuft  inariit  IVeincn  269  That  hurtis  5ow 
nought  worth  a  hen.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  223, 
I  knewea  Prieste  that  was  as  nice  as  a  Nonnes  Henne,  when 
he  would  saie  Masse.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  Ep.  to  Ves|.a>., 
As  the  proverb  goeth,  looke  to  drinke  there  or  else  no  where 
a  good  draught  of  hens  milke.  1766  GOI.DSM.  /  'ic.  Ii'.  xii, 
I'll  warrant  we'll  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a  rainy  day. 

2.  \Vith  qualifying  words  :  -\  lien  of  grease,  fat 
hen:  see  G  UKASE,     t  Hen  of  Guinea  :  the  Guinea 
hen.     f  Onr  Lady's  hen:  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  wren  and  the  lark.     Pharaoh's  hen  :  the 
Kjjyptian  vulture  (Neophron  Percnoptenis^,.     Port 
Egmont  hen :  the  Great  Skua  of  the  Falkland  Isles. 
Sea  hen  :  a  name  of  the  Uria  Troile,  Foolish  Guil- 
lemot (Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  1768  II.  410). 

1552  Hrt.uKT,  Hennes  of  Genny,  incleagiidt's.  1604  DH A v- 
•ms-  Owl  Wks.  (1793)  565/2  The  Hedge  Sparrow,  and  her 
compeer  the  Wren,  (Which  simple  people  call  our  Lady's- 
Hen),  c  1878  Htlps  Study  B&U  185  Glcr  Eagle  (Lev.  .\i. 
i8h,  the  'Egyptian  vulture'  or  'Pharaoh's  hen*.  1878 
I.ECKV  En§.  in  i8M  C.  II.  v.  28  The  lark  was  known  as 
Our  Lady's  hen. 

3.  The  female  of  various  other  birds ;  in  a  wider 
sense,  of  any  bird  •  hen-bird.     See  also  7. 

?CX325  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  i63  Partriche,  fesant  henne  ant 
fe^ant  cocke.  c  1420,  c  1473  [see  COCK:  st>.]  o].  1540  HVKDE  tr. 
1'irfs'  Instr.Chr.  ll'fl)ii.u.\\\.  R.),  I  my  sclfc  .  .haue  scene 
the  cocke  swan  kill  his  hen,  because  she  followed  another 
1577  B.  Goor.ii  Ilcresl'ach's  J/nsb.  i\.  11586  167 
Turky  Cocke*.  .the  Hennes  may  compare  with  either  the 
goose,  or  the  Pehen.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  \'.  L.  iv.  i.  151  Mure 


HEN. 

iealous.  .then  a  Harbary  cocke-pidgeon  ouer  his  hen.     1766 
PENNANT   Zool.  (1776)  I.    267  The  hen   [of  the  blackcock  1 
lays  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  eggs.   1879  }.  A.   I 
ftlouuL  «y  .Moor  219  An  old  blackcock  crowing  on  a  bin  h- 
tree  with  a  dozen  liens  below  it. 

b.   Forming  the  second  element  in  the  nairn-  <>f 
female  birds  of  various  species,  as  GUINEA.  HEX, 
GHKY-HE.N,     HEATH-HEN,    MOOR-HEN,    PEA 
\YATEU-HEX,  etc.  q.v. 

In  some  of  these  the  name  of  the  male  is  in  -cock,  as  heath- 
cockipeacocki  etc. 

4.   A  female  fish  or  crustacean. 

"1855  G.  JOHNSTON  Fishes  Bcrwicksh.  (in  Yarrell',  The 
Cock  and  Hen  Paidle  spawn  toward  the  end  of  March  and 
in  April.  At  that  season  the  Hen  ..  deposits  her  spawn 
among  the  rocks.  1895  M'cstm.  Gaz.  31  May  5/3  A  splendid 
salmon.  .The  fish  (a  hen)  was  taken  with  a  net. 

5*  fig'  Of  persons,  a.  Ustd  for  wife,  woman, 
female,  humorous  or  low  colloq.  b.  A  hen-hcai  led 
person  of  either  sex. 

c  1626  Dick  of  Devon,  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  79  One  of 
the  soldiers  .  .  sayes  th'are  dainty  Hennes  1632  HHOME 
North.  Lass  \.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  10  Are  you  the  Cock- 
bawd  to  the  Hen  was  here?  1685  Roxb.  Bait.  .1891  VII. 
474  She  is  the  Cock  :md  I  am  the  Hen.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
t  utg.  T.,  HcHt  a  woman.  A  cock  and  hen  club;  a  club 
composed  of  men  and  women,  c  1880  G.  MKK^OIIH  Old 
Chartist  in  Daily  Xnvs  (18971  21  Sept.  6/1  But  if  I  go  anil 
say  to  my  old  hen:  I'll  mend  the  gentry's  boots,  and  keep 
discreet.  1897  MARY  KINGSLKY  W.  Africa  650  The  Krumen 
are  silly  hens  not  to  go  and  wipe  out  Liberia  on  shore. 

6.  A  kind  of  bivalve  shell-fish,  Venus  nicrcenaria. 
Also  locally,  A  fresh-water  mussel.   Cf.  UKN-CI.AM 

1603  OWI;N  PeHtbrokt&h.  11892)  126  Perywinklcs,  hens  and 
diuerse  other  shell  fish  [still  in  local  use  'Editor's  note)]. 
1623  WUHBOVKNE  Xeivfotuuilandy  Lobsters,  Crafish,  Mus- 
kels,  Hens,  and  other  varieties  of  Sheliish.  1686  J.  Dis-iux 
Lett.  Jr.  New-Enf>.  (1867  178  Their  black  Money,  .is  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  Fish,  which  the  English  call  Hens,  but  the 
Indians  Poquauhock.  1864  THOREAU  Cape  Cod  v.  1894- 
loo  The  sea-clam,  or  hen,  was  not  easily  obtained. 

7.  attrib.  in  ^ense  of  '  female'  :  a.  of  birds. 
ciooo  Sa.f.  LeccJid.  I.  92  Nim  bonne  ba  corn  and  gewurp 

to  sumum  henfu^ule.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1131  pEer  aefter 
swulten  ba  henne  fugeles.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Fanne\.  xxi.  85  The  Henne  Partridge  isso  fruitful!  that  [etc.  ]. 
1660  BOYLE  Xew  E.vp.  I'/iys.  Meek.  Wks.  1772  I.  97  Soon 
after  we  got  a  hen-sparrow.  1760  EDWARDS  in  f'kil.  Trans. 
LI.  835  The  whole  upper  .side  nearly  resembles  that  of  a 
hen-pheasant.  1773  HARRINGTON  in  rhil.  Trans.  LXIII. 
264  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  no  hen-bird  sings.  1818 
KEATS  Endym.  in.  1020  The  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch  Her 
ready  eggs. 

b.  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  etc. 

1865  J-  G.  BERTRAM  Harvest  of  Sea  xiii.  (1873)  266  There 
are  the  cock  and  hen  lobster.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIK  Sea- 
painter's  Log  21  The  hen  crab  is  known  from  the  male  by 
her  much  wider  wai-tcoat. 


8.  Comb.)  as  hen-court  ^-dam^-hutch^  -keep,  -killer  ', 
-loft,  -trough  ;  hen-feathered,  -footed,  -tailed,  hen- 
like  adjs.  ;  hen-balk,  a  lien-roost  ;  hen-blind- 
ness, nyctalopia  ;  hen-corn  (see  quots.)  ;  hen- 
driver,  the  hen-hanier;  hen-fish,  f  (ft)  a  kind  of 
shell-fish  :  see  sense  6  ;  (£)  a  local  name  of  the 
bib  or  pout  j  hen-flesh,  the  roughness  of  the  skin 
arising  from  chilliness  or  shivering,  goose-flesh  ; 
hen-frigate,  *  a  ship  wherein  the  captain's  wife  in- 
terfered in  the  duty  or  regulations  '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
\Vord-bk.  1867)  :  cf.  HEN-PECKED  b  ;  t  hen- 
harm,  the  hen-harrier;  hen-party,  a  gathering 
consisting  only  of  women  ;  hen-plant,  a  name  for 
two  common  species  of  Plantain  {Plant  ago  lanceo- 
lata,)  P.  major)  ;  t  hen*s  bill,  an  old  name  of 
Sainfoin  (Gerarde  Herbal  1^97,  Index). 

1674-91  KAY  N.  C.  Words  135  *Hen  bavjks>  a  Hen  Roost, 
from  the  Bawks  of  which  it  consists.  &y*Nortfwmb,  Gloss., 
Hen-baak,  -balk,  -f'oaA;  a  hen  roost.  3m»-^GffOtf*Shufy 
Hied.  led.  4)  III.  148  Hens  ..  cannot  see  to  pick  up  small 
grain_s  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  so  employ  this  tinn- 
in  going  to  roost  ;  on  which  account  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  *hen-blindness.  1790  Trans.  Sot.  Em.  Arts,  etc.  VIII. 
32  Wheat  sown  too  long  on  the  same  spot,  without  changing 
the  seed,  will  generally  become  smutt  and  *hen-corn.  1891 
Skqfiela  i'rfoss.  Supj1.,  lien  corn,  poor,  thin,  ill-fed  wheat  ; 
corn  which  is  not  round  and  plump.  '  It  will  grow  n<j. 
but  hen  com'.  1853  ^'KS-  CARLYLE  Lttt.  II.  -M4  Apen- 
empty  *hen-court.  1678  T.  JONES  Heart  <v  Ki^/it  Sc, 
No  more  than  duck-chickens  [hear]  their  *hen-dam,  recall- 
ing them  from  their  connatural  element.  1674  N.  '• 
Gcntl.  Rccreat.  (16771  161  Of  inferiour  -ort  are  these  ..The 
Forked  Kite  and  bold  Huzzard,  The  Hen-driver,  &c.  1868 
I»AK\\  IN  Aniin.  -\  ri.  I.  253  This  bird,  .has  be^ot  both  hen- 
feathered  and  male-feathered  offspring.  1605  OWKN  tr.  Hor. 
Sat.  n.  iv.  in  Pcinbrok.'sh.  1.1802}  125  *Henhshe  best  are  in 
Lucrina  Lake.  183^-59  YarrtlTa  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3)  I.  541 
The  Bib  or  Pout,  .is  brought  to  Belfast  Market,  .under  the 
name  of  Henfish.  ^1425  l-*ot\  m  Wr.-Wulcker  662  3  Cam 
gallinacMt  *heneflesch.  1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampton 
Glass.i  Hen-flesh.  1892  D.  JORDAN  ['  Son  of  the  Marshes  '] 
//  'it/tin  Hour  Lotui.  (ed.  2)  153  They  know  all  the  fowl,  web- 
footed  and  *hen-footed.  1785  GROSE  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  "Hen 
frigate  .  .  a  sea  phrase  .  .  applied  to  a  ship,  thecaptain  of  w  ; 
had  his  wife  on  board,  supposed  to  command  him.  1611  COTGK., 
fan  le  blanc,  a  *Hen-harme,  or  white  Kite.  18*6  CARLVI.I. 
Lett.  1  1888)  I.  41  All  the  farm-produce  that  he  should  need, 
nurse-keep  and  "hen-keep  (etc.}.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Aa 
turier,  An  idle  ..  rogue;  a  hedge-creepei  .  *henne-killer. 
1868  DARWIN  Anini,  <y  /'/.  I.  252  Several  of  these  'hen-like 
sub-breeds  having  been  long  propagated.  1888  Ha>  ; 
Mas:.  Ian.  191  Winys  outspread  after  a  protective,  ban-like 
rcnilcsne  (1842)  68  Hauing  no 

roome  for  his  'hen-loft  but  the  tester  of  his  bed.      1887  W. 
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HEN. 

•  lien  party '  to 
.  hi»  wife  had  gone.     1897    Il'n'm.  C 

un  and  liis  kitchen-- 

!868  'breed 

,,f  H  -1  esteemed.     1701    I 

r,:ns.  XX  II I  1  fr.-ime  about 

3  or  4  fool  long  not  much  ];ir;;ci  th.i:i  ^  'Hen-trough. 

t  Sen,  tenne,  <'<^'-  '''•'-  1  onus:  a.  i  *hio- 
nane,  heonane,  -one,  2-3  heonene,  3  hinene, 
hennene,  hinne,  heonne,  honne,  3-4  hunne, 
henne,  (4  hanne\  6.  I  *hinan,  hionan, 
heonan,  -on,  -un,  2  *heonen,  (honen,  heiion). 
2  -3  henen,  (3  hennen,  hconnen,  honnen,  hun- 
nen).  y.  i  (-hina,,  hiona,  hoona,  2-3  heone, 
4-5  hene,  hen.  8.  4-6  HYXE,  q.v.  [OE.  *hionane, 
hionan  -OS.  and  OHG.  hinana,  hinan,  MDu. 
henen,  MUG.  hinnen,  hinne.  Ger.  hinnen  ;  cf.  also 
OHG.  /;/«,/,  MUG.  hint,  hin,  Cor.  kin,  MI.G.  hen, 
MDu.  he>:c.  hin,  Du.  hcen;  adverbial  formalin:. s 
from  root  hi- '  this ',  of  HE  pron.  The  various  (  >E. 
types  gave  a  great  numberof  forms  in  ME., all  which 
are  now  obsolete,  leaving  only  the  later  extended 
form  hennt-s.  hcit-s,  HKXCE,  and  the  Sc.  HYNE.] 
=  HENCE  :  of  place,  time,  or  inference. 

ou  a  1000  Cxilttian's  Gen.  791  Nu  fru  hie  grimman  meabt 
heonane  ^ehyran.  t  1000  ,-tfs.  (7<>j/.  Matt.  xvii.  20  Gyf . . 
^c  cwaedon  to  hi^utn  munte  far  heonone  \Li>uiisf.  G. 
heona,  Riish.v.  G.  heonan,  Hatlctt  G.  heonen].  c  1175  Lanii'. 
fli'Hi.  n  We  mote:i  heonene  feren.  c  1*05  I.-.Y.  71-2  UncuSe 
leoden ..  beoS  idriuen  hennene.  Ibid,  igngpenne  ma^en  we 
.  .heonene  [<•  1*75  hinne]  iwenden.  a  1225  Leg.  Katli.  1393 
Ear  we  faren  henne.  a  1250  ( ':<•/  \  Xight.  66  Alle  ho  the 
driveth  honne.  c  laoo  S.  ting.  Leg.  I.  226  '238  pat  is  hunne 
meni  a  myle.  Ibid.  236/584  '  Wend  heonne  ',  heo  seiden. 
1297  R.  GLOL'C.  (1724)  476  Wende  we  henne  anon,  a  1300 
St.  Miclia^l  ,,s  in  Tre.it.  Scioice  10411  134  More.  .Thanhit 
beo  hunne  to  the  mone.  13  .  Sir£cnes(A.  1237  Beues, 
J>ow  most  hanne  To  Brademond.  c  1374  CHAL-CER  Troylus 
iv.  1218  1246.1  pat  day  is  not  fer  henne.  c  1440  Partotwpe 
173  But  two  yere  henne  and  one  half  a  yere. 

0.  <r8»5  I'esp.  Psalter  xcii[i].  2  Hionan  from  weorulde. 
t  1000  .  l$s.  C,osp.  Matt.  ix.  24  Ga5  heonun  [Hatton  G.  GaS 
heonen].     t  1200   Trin.    Coll.  Hont.    161    SeSen   hie   henen 
wenden.      c  1205  LAY.  5822   5>f  we  hennen  [c  1275  hinne] 
fareS  |ms.  Ibid.  5968  Heonnen  [c  1275  hinene]  he  wule  bujen 
in  to  Bruttceine. 

y.  [<z8oo  Leiden  Glass.  255  in  O.  E.  Texts  117  Citra, 
bihina.]  £950  Linttis/,  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  9  Asend  5eh  heona 
aduna  [Rushw.  G.  biona  of  dune],  c  1340  Cursor  M.  i8o8c 
i  Fairf.)  Do  now  go  hen  fro  me  sathon.  Ibid.  20388  tFairf.), 
I  wa>  farrer  hen.  .ferre  out  in  ano}>er  lond.  (1386  CHAUCER 
RcL-.'e's  / .  1 13,  I  pray  yow  spede  vs  heythen  \Cand\  hene] 
that  ye  may.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  9  And  bryng  thi  lyf  to 
good  endyng,  here  and  hen. 

Hence  t  Hsn-,  henneforth,  -forthward  s,  for- 
ward adv.,  henceforth,  henceforward,  f  Hen(en> 
sith  s6.,  departure  hence,  death,  f  Henward, 
heoneward  adv. ,  away  from  here,  hence. 

£1000  ^ELI  KIC  Gen.  viii.  21  Xelle  ic  nateshwon  awirrean 
ba  eort>an  heonon  forj>  for  mannum.  a  1175  Cott.  11  out. 
Ic  nelle  henon  for3  inancyn  mid  watere  adrenche. 
ft  1225  Leg.  A'tit/t.  2099  Him  we  kenni6.  .heonne  forowarde.s. 
13. .  Guy  It  am-.  lA.)  593  Henne  forward  ne  reche  y  me  Of 
mi  liif  whare  it  be.  ^1380  WVCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  170 
To  be  hise  frendis  from  henneforb.  1382  —  Phil.  iii.  i 
Henne  forthward,  my  britheren,  baue  ;e  ioye  in  the  Lord. 
14..  Tiindalcs  ]'is.  2292  Fro  syn  henforward  thou  tl.c 

me.     c  1410  LOVE  Bonavenl.  Mirr.  xliiL  If.  93 
M  S.  i  Now  henne  forwards  be  plesede  and  welwylled  to  hem 
for  my  loue. 

a  1000  Cod.  Exon.  iTh.)  450  Heofona  hyrde,  sfter 
heonan  si^e,  godum  daidum.  (-  izoo  Ti-in.  Coll.  Horn.  185 
Sorehful  i-s  ure  hider  cume,  and  sorilich  ure  henen  si5. 

971  Btukl.  Horn.  115  psut  btos  world  is  scyndende  and 
heononweard.  a  1225  Leg.  Kalh.  1915  Me  Ionge3  heonne- 
ward,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  98  Aris  up  ;  hie  be  heoneward. 

t  He'liad.  Olis.  [.nil.  (lr.  eras,  ivdS-  unit,  f.  iv 
one.]  A  unit,  monad  (in  the  Platonic  philnsn 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  36.  556  One  Got 
Mriny  Goodnesses, and  one  Vnity  or  Henade,ManyH< 

'  .'6   1'hat  there  must   be  a  single    Monad  or  Henad, 

:e  by  itself.  1792  J.  TAU.OK  tr.  rrsclus  II.  267 

There  mu^t  be  an  order  of  Henades  prior  to  that  cf  intellects. 

Ik-nee  t  Hena'dical  «.,  relating  to  a  hc-nad. 

1678  CUDWORTH  tnt.S.  556  Henadical  tor  Monadical  Gods. 

Hen   and    chickens.       Beside    the    literal 
this  has  the  following  transferred  uses.) 

1 .  A  name  for  the  Pleiades. 

1'53S  CI.IVI-.KD.  Jab  ix.  9  note,  Some  call  these  seuen 
starres,  the  clock  hetine  with  liir  chekens.]  1613  Pi 

••nage     1614!    68   That    C  y   t!ie 

vulgar,  the  Hen  and  chickens,  and  of  the  learned  Pk  • 

2.  A  nnme    for   several    plants,     a.    llcii-and- 
Chicktn(t  Daisy  :     a  cultivated   variety  or  mon- 
strous form  of  the  daisy,  in  which  smaller  flowx-r- 

L,TOW  from  the  edge  of  the  main  fiower-lieail. 
'794  ft  Bat.  xv.  163  The  main  flower  is 

surrounded  by  a  set  of  very  small  ones  .  .  as  in  the  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisy.     1861  DELAMI  K  /•'/.  I, an/.  81  Prolifer 

Mi  MIT  Egypt  164  The 

curious  c  impound  daisy  called  Hcn-and-chickens. 

b.   A  name  for  a  variety  of  Poly.inthus  ;  also  for 
•  House-lock  Semptroifnim gtobifervm   ; 
also  1'ride,  Co- 

lumbine, BirdWoot  Trefoil,  and  Daffodil, 
liritten  &  Holland  I'lant-n.  . 
He-natrice.    nonce-iuj.     A  humorous  feminine 

a  1843  SOVTHEV  Doctors.  (1847)  VI.  366  It  is  affirmed 
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that  there  is  no  female  I'.a^tlisk,  that  is,  no  Henatrice,  the 

.  ing  only  m;i!  • 

Henbane  he'ni^'n  .  Also  $  hennebon%  4 
henebon,  5  henneban  e.  henban,  i,hen  n)es- 
bane  ,  6  henbayne.  [f.  HKN  sb.  +  BANE.  Cf. 

i.i..] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  annual  plant  Hyos- 
cyamusnigcr.  a  native  of  Europe  and  northern  A-ia, 
growing  on  waste  ground,  having  dull  yellow  flowers 
streaked  with  purple,  viscid  stem  and  leaves,  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  narcotic  and  poisonous  proper- 
ties; also  extended  to  the  genus  as  a  whole. 

t  1265  i  \h '.In \Vr.-\Vulcker559  'g/usynjaiiiHs.  .i.hennebone. 
1398  TRF,VISA  Barth.  De  /'.  A'.  x\  n.  l.\.\,\vii.  (.Tollem.  MS.)» 
Ajbtotel  .seye^bat  J>e  seed  of  hen  bane  is  poyson.  14.. 
AY/.  Ant.  I,  55  For  the  goute.  .tak  leves  of  the  henbane. 
1578  LVTF.  Dotioois  in.  xxiii.  448  Of  Henbane  are  three 
kmdes..that  is,  the  blacke,  the  yellowe,  and  the  white. 
1630  J.  TAYLOR  ^Vater  P.)  Praise  Hi'nifs,.-c>1  \\'ks.  111.  6S.  2 
No  cockle,  durnell,  henbane,  tare  or  nettle  Neere  where  it 
is  can  prosper  springer  settle.  1796  COLERIDGK  To  Frit'tut 
.acre  Poetry  33  In  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions 
grow,  Pick  the  rank  henbane.  1871  OUVER  Elfin.  Bot,  11. 
213  Henbane  .a  viscid  weed  of  waste  places  about  villages, 
with  dingy,  purple-veined,  yellow  flo\\  ers. 

2.  The  drug  extracted  from  this  plant. 

1840  DICKENS  Biim.  Rndge\x.t  The  prospect  of  finding  any- 
body out  in  anything  would  have  kept  Miss  Miggs  awake 
under  the  influence  of  henbane.  1859  Mi:s.  C\KLYLE  Lett. 
III.  3  The  henbane  I  took  in  despair  last  night. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xxxiii.  (1495)  433  The 
sperrowe  etyth  venemous  thyng^s  \s'yth  hote  growinge 
henban  seed.  1687  DRVDES  Hindtf  P.  in.  1081  Henbane 
juice  to  swell  them  till  they  burst.  1866  S/nverby's  E.  Bot. 
VI.  108  The  baneful  effects  of  the  Henbane  exhalations. 

t  He'nbell.  Ohs.  In  1-5  henne-belle.  [f. 
HKN  sb.  +  BELL  sd.*  ;  from  the  bell-shaped  calyx.] 
Earlier  name  of  HENBANE. 

<  1000  /ELFRIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  134/5  Simphoniaca^ 
henne-belle.  t  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  94  DeoswyrtVe.  .sume 
men  henne-belle  hataS.  a  1500  Slo^m'  J7S.  5.  6,  2  Otssia/ag-v, 
$i>ii/>hotiiacat  iusquiaiiuts  ,.  A[nglice]  hennebelle.  1597 
(»KKARI>E  Herbal  App.  to  Table. 

t  Henbilt.  Ohs,  A  kind  of  fishing  net  (or  the 
cnble  belonging  to  it). 

1630  Of  if.  Presert>.  Brood  Fish  77ia,»ies\n  Descr.  Thames 
11758'  74  That  every  Trinck  Cable  be  no  more  than  twenty 
Fathom  long  at  the  most ;  or  any  Henbilt  above  twenty-two 
Fathom  long. 

Henbit  he-nbit).  [f.  HENJ^.  -v-BiT^.-  :  app. 
a  1 6th  c.  transl.  of  the  Low  German  name  :  see 
quot.  1578.]  Name  given  to  two  common  weeds, 
•f  a.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell  ( Veronica  hederifolia} ; 
also  distinguished  as  Small  Henbit.  Obs. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  I.  xxxv.  51  The  fourth  kinde  (of  Chick- 
weed]  (called  of  the  base  Almaignes  Hoenderbeet)  that  is  to 
say  Henbit,  hath  many  rounde  and  hearie  steinmes.  1597 
CihKAKDE  Herbal  \\.  clxxxii.  §  3.  492  luie  Chickweede  or 
small  Henbit.  1713  DLRHAM  I'hys.-Thtol,  (J.*,  In  ascircity 
in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of  its  raining-  millet-seed; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  only  the  seeds  of  the  ivy-leaved 
speedwell,  or  small  henbit. 

b.  A  species  of  Dead-nettle  {Lamhtm  atnplexi- 
cauh^.i  with  irregularly  cut  or  ineiso-civnale  leaves; 
formerly  distinguished  as  Greater  Jlcnbit.  Also 
llenbit  Nettle,  //.  Dead-nettle. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clxxxii.  492  The  great  Henbit 
hath  feeble  stalkes  leaning  towarde  the  grounde,  whereon 
do  growe.  Jeaues  like  those  of  the  dead  Xettell.  1778 
LIGHTFOOT  Mora  Si  <->.'.  (T  7  ,  1.  3..  9  Laniiutn  amplexicauU 
..Great  Henbit..  In  culti\ated  ground,  frequent.  1861  S. 
THOMSON  ll'ild  /''I.  in.  <ed.  4)  229  The  example  given,  .is 
the.  .henbit,  or  dead-nettle. 

Hence  (hens),  adv.  Forms :  3-4  heonnes, 
3-5  hennes,  (3  hinnes,  hunnes,  4  hennus, 
henys,  4-5  hennys, -is) ;  4-6  hens,  (5  hense, 
hones,  -us,  6  St.  henss,  ynce) ;  6-  hence.  [ME. 
hennes,  etc.,  f.  the  earlier  henne,  Hi  \  adv.)  with 
adverbial  genitive  suffix  -es,-st  as  in  -ward , -wards , 
etc.  The  spelling  hence  is  phonetic,  to  retain  the 
breath  sound  denoted  in  the  earlier  spelling  by  s, 
as  in  once,  twice,  mice,  pence,  defence,  etc.] 

I.  Of  place.  1.  (Away  from  here,  from  this 
place  ;  to  a  distance. 

1:1275  LAY.  1581  Are  we  hinnes  [c  1*05  heonne]  wende. 
c  1*90  A".  Eng.  Lee.  I.  41/231  Icb  it  wolle  hennes  lede. 
<  1300  Bekei  998  GoTmnnes.  <  1330  K.  UKI-NXE  (  7i/v«.  //  'ase 
16562  To  Cornewaillc  bey  fledden  hennes.  1382  WVCLIF 
Gen.  xlii.  15  Je  shulen  not  gucn  hens,  to  the  tymc  that  5oure 
leest  brother  come,  c  1400  -b.  1922  Elles  come 

we  nevere  hennys  oute.     .1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  3  High 
you  hen?*:.     1559  Mirr.  JA/;-.,  Dk.  Sieffilk  x\\.  In  wit  and 
heles  hence  to  Grece.     c  1560  A.  Sc^rr  Plants 
(S.  'I',  s.    \\.  57  Thairfoir  go  hens  in  oaist.     1591  >^ 
.  ii.  60  How  churlishly,  I  chid  Lucctta  I 
1634  SIR  T.  HEHBiiRT  Tr-i.  uur  journey  led  us 

homewards  in  five  dayes  sayle.     1808   SCOT  i    Mar»t.    \i. 
xxiii.  Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array  of  either  bu-t. 

b.  At  a  distance  from  litre  ;  away. 

c  1330  AssHtnp.  !  'itf.  s-  .  1  was  fer  hens  atte 

-hinge.     1393  LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  vi.  80  Lyf-hol\ 
and  loue,  ban  ben  1  1562    T.  Hi  \ 

hen,.*:.       1595 

•• '  22  \\'hilest  tliou  \\ast  hence.  1611  SHAKS. 
n'inf.  T.  iv.  iii.  86,  I  haue  a  Kinsman  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  hence. 

C.   with  redundunt_/r<Jw  f-Yfro\ 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  1264  (Trin.j  pi  gate  Fro  hennes  to  para- 


HENCE. 

re.     1388  WVCLIF  Gen.  xlii.  15  }e  schulen  not  go  fro 
herons.     1477  ^-ARI-  RIVKRS  iCaxton)  Dictes  146  Socrates 
was  . .  boren  m  a  ferre  Com  re  from  hen-.     1526  Tr; 
Lukfiv.  10  Cast  thy  silfe  doune  from  hens.     1593  SHAKS. 
Kick.  //,  in.  iii.  6  Richard,  not  farre  from  hence,  hath  hid 
his  head.     1704  ADDISON  /tafy\V]i*.  1804  V.  14,,  \\Y 
from  hence  directly  for  Genoa.     1792  T.  JVFKUOH  H'rH. 
(18591  UI-  4^9  It  being  impossible  to  prescrll-e  them  from 
hence.     1820  \V.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.   I.    171    From  hence  I 
was  conducted  up  a  staircase  to  a  suite  of  apartments. 

2.  with  ellipsis  of  vb.  of  motion,  chiefly  as  a  com- 
mand :    Hence!  go  hence,  depart.     Hence  with'. 
go  away  with,  take  away. 

'STS-So  BARET  Ah'.  H  302  Hence,  away,  ttjxigt  re.  1583 
STASVHURST  sEneis  a.  •  Arb.i  66  Let  vs  hence.  1593  SHAKS. 
/  'm.  ,y  Ad.  382,  I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone. 

1610  —  Tt'tnp.  i.  ii.  47^  Hence  :  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

1611  —   Wmt.    T.  n.   iii.  67   Hence  with  her,  out  o'dore. 
1637  MILTON  I. \\idas  18  Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy 
excusf.    1769  GRAY  Ode  fer  Music  12  Hence,  away,  'tis  holy 
ground  !     1855  BROWNING  Gram.  Funeral  112  Hence  with 
life's  pale  lure  ! 

3.  spec.  From  this  world,  from  this  life. 

c  I3IS  SHOREHA.M  83  That  no  fend  ous  ne  schende  Nou, 
ne  wanne  the  tyme  comthe  Tbet  we  scholle  hennes  wende. 
c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  •  MS.  F.  t  121  And  for  the  sault-. 
that  hennes  be  past.  1583  STUBBES  Anal.  Abus.  it.  11882) 
86  When  God  shall  call  them  hence  to  himself.  1611  BIBLE 
/'.v.  xxxix.  13  Before  I  goe  hence,  and  be  no  more.  1875 
JowiiTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I,  443  They  go  from  hence  into  the 
other  world. 

•fb.  Elsewhere  (than  in  this  world" ;  in  the  next 
world.   Obs. 

1426  Au DELAY  Poems  ii  Hit  schal  be  ponysched  here  or 
henus  evere  tropasse.  1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  89  This 
must  be  answer 'd  either  heere  or  hence.  1602  —  Ham. 
in.  ii.  232  Both  heere,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If  once  a  Widdow,  euer  I  be  Wife. 
II.  Of  time. 

4.  From  this  time  onward,  henceforward,  hence- 
forth.     Also  \vithfrom  (t/Tv).  arch.  wa&  poet. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  S*r»i.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  17  From  hens  bigan 
Jesus  to  preche.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H ,  Fame  m.  194  Fro 
hennes  in  to  domes  day.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  826 
Hence  euer  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  brest.  1604  —  Oth.  in. 
iii.  379  From  hence  lie  loue  no  Friend,  sith  Loue  breeds 


subject  world  to  woman's  will  must  bow. 

fb.   (At  some  time  in  the  past  reckoned)  from 
now;  in  quot.  1393  =  since,  ago.   Obs.  rare. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  35  Whanne  ich  Song  was. .  meny 
3er  hennes.  1610  Bp.  HALL  ,/vrtW/.  Treat.  (1614)  738  But 
you  leape  backe..from  hence  to  the  Apostles  times. 

c.  (At  some  time  in  the  future)  from  now. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  i.  122  He  meet  you  at  that  place 
some  houre  hence.  11735  ARBI/THNOT  (J.1,  Let  not  posterity 
a  thousand  years  hence  look  for  truth  in  the  voluminous 
annals  of  pedants.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  12  Oct.  5/1  We 
have  to. .think  of  what  our  position  will  be  five  years  hence. 

III.  Of  issue,  result,  consequence,  etc. 

5.  From  this,  as  a  source  or  origin. 

IS97.  SHAKS.  Lover's  Com  pi.  no  Controversy  hence  a 
question  takes,  Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed,  n  1641  SUCK- 
LING Lffve's  World  15  Poems  (1648)  IT  My  Flora  was  my 
Sun.  .All  other  faces  borrowed  hence  Their  light  and  grace. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  yn.  366  Hence  [from  the  sun]  the  Morn- 
ing Planet  guilds  his  horns. 

b.   Front  (\of^  hence  :  from  this  world. 

1382  WYCLIF  John  xviii.  36  Now  forsothe  my  kyngdom  is 
not  of  hennis  [TINDALE  and  1611  from  hencej. 

6.  (As  a  result)  from  this  fact  or  circumstance. 
Also  with/nw». 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mor.  107  Hence  proceeded  that 
pleasant  Motto  of  the  Grecian  Courtizan.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  i:6i4>  62  Hence  it  is,  saith  R.  Moses,  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  forbiddeth  these  riiL>.  1725  lYu-E  Odyss.  xn. 
252  Learn  courage  hence  !  1771  (  IOI.DSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  280 
From  hence  he  has  been  accused,  by  historians,  of  ;r. 
1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  46  You  have  fallen  out,  and 
hence  your  thoughts  are  sad. 

7.  (As  an  inference)  from  this  fact  or  circum- 
stance;    from   these   premisses   or   data;    for  this 
irn-<ui  ;  therefore. 

1586  YorNc  GHazzo's  Civ.  Com',  iv.  226  From  hence,  saide 
Lordjoha,  we  may  know,  that  if  [ctr.].  1660  HARROW  Euclid 
{1714  27  G'r.i//.  He iiue,  All  right-lined  figures  of  the  same 
species  have  the  sum  of  their  angles  equal.  1695  Efiq.  Anc. 
Crust,  l-.n^.  77,  I  grant  it;  but  what  do  you  infer  from 
hence?  1774  GOLDSM.  Xat.  Ili&t.  (1776'  III.  253  From 
hence,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  ?-ize  in  these 
animals  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  distinction  among  them. 
1840  LARDNKR  Gecni.  210  Hence,  the  surface  of  the  entire 
sphere  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  entire  cylinder.  1864 
liowEx  Lpsjc  vi.  167  AWi'.  Both  Contraries  may  be  faNe, 
but  both  cannot  l>e  true.  Hence,  to  posit  A  is  to  sublate  E  ; 
t  E  istOMihlatc  A.  Mod.  It  is  so  with  men  generally, 
and  hence  we  assume  it  to  be  so  with  you. 

IV.  8.   Comb.    a.    with    sb.,    as    hcnce-depar~ 
tinet  -going ;    b.  with  pa.  pple..  as  hence-brought, 
-got,  etc.  ;   hence-meant,  intended,   purposed,  or 
planned  from  this  place.   Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb,  in.  ii.  65   From  our  hence-1. 
And  our  returne.  — U'in*.  J\  i.  ii.  450  My  people  did  < 

;   <_•  depart im-  ,;,'oe. 

b.  1589  W.\RNJ  H  All\  /-.>/.!.•.  vi.  xxxiii,  As  if  by  miracle 
prescind  by  ]  vt  Treasons. 
1603  ibid.   XMI.  Ixxix,   Mn  <iiteiL 
1610  II  .'.'uiKUn^  the 

i  up    with    hft]Cc-j;ut    bpoiles.       a  1649     !  ' 

1  hat    Rhine   with  hcnce- 
bruught  beams  lu.-> 


HENCE. 

t  Hence,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  a.  trans.  To 
order  hence  or  away.  b.  intr.  To  go  hence,  depart. 

1580  SIDNKY  Arcadia  1622)  95  \Vith  that  his  dog  he 
li<-nr'd  his  flockc  he  curst.  1614  SYI.VKM-!-:D  i'anarctns  1281 
with  the  Angell  henc't,  and  bent  his  flight  Tow'rds 
Our  Sad  Citie. 

f  Hence-along,  adv.  Obs.  [See  ALONG  aJ] 
'  Along  of'  or  because  of  this  ;  for  this  reason. 

1593  NASHK  in  Smith's  lI'A-s.  (1866-7)  I  *7  Hence-along 
did  it  proceed  that  thou  wast  such  a  plausible  pulpit  man. 

Henceforth  hCTtfifaip,  hensfo^-jj)  ,  adv.  [f. 
1 1  KXI-K  adv.  +  FORTH  adv.]  From  this  time  forth ; 
from  now  onwards. 

(-1350  \\'UL  Pah'rnc  1050  >e  may  mete  eft  dernli  hennes- 
forb  eche  day.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sgr's  T.  650  But  hennes 
forth  I  \vol  my  proces  holde.  1590  STEXSKR  F.  Q.  ir.  i.  17 
Or  why  should  ever  I  henceforth  desyre  To  see  faire  heavens 
face?  1664  lit-TLEK  Hud.  M.  Hi.  1165  I'll  make  him  hence- 
forth to  beware  And  tempt  my  fury,  if  he  dare.  1719  YOUNG 
Bttsiris  iv.  i.  (1757)  59  Henceforth  let  no  man  trust  the  first 
f.iU-  step  Of  guilt.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  viii.  §  2.  478 
A  power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  with  which 
the  Monarchy  was  henceforth  t-»  r.-ckon. 
b.  With_/9ww  (f_/>-0).  arch. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  3=;  Make  covenaunt  wi[> 
him  to  leve  oure  syime  from  hennsforb.  t  1450  Aferlin  22 
They  haue  fro  henes-forth  lo.ste  ther  trauayle.  i5z6TiNDALE 
2  Tint.  iv.  8  From  hence  forth  is  layde  vppe  for  me  a  croune 
of  rightewesnes.  1595  SHAKS.  Joint  \.  i.  159  From  hence- 
forth beare  his  name  Whose  forme  thou  bearest.  1676 
HOBBES  Iliad  i.  72  And  to  destroy  us  from  henceforth  for- 
bear. 

t  He'ncefortho'n,  adv.   Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

FORTH  ox.]     Henceforth,  henceforward. 

(71489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ii.  59  Ye  shall  now  here 
&  vnderstande  from  the  hensfourthon  a  terryble  and  a 
pyetous  songe.  Ibid.  xiv.  350  We  shall  have  ptns  in  Fraunce 
tromhens  forthon.  c  1500  Afclnsin,-  i.  17  From  hens  fourthun 
1  wil  bigynne  &  shew  the  trouth  of  thy*tory. 

t  Hence-forthward,  adv.  Obs.  rare.   =next. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  i.  §  i  From  hennes-forthwarcl, 
I  \\  ol  clepe  the  heyhte  of  any  thing  bat  is  taken  by  thy  rewle, 
the  altitude. 

Hencefo'rward,  adv.  [f.  HENCE  cuiv.  +  FOR- 
WARD.] From  this  time  forward;  henceforth. 

1388  WYCLIF  Phil.  iii.  i  Hennus  forward,  my  britheren, 
haue  ?e  ioye  in  the  Lord.  <i  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  50 
Ye  aught  hennys  forward  kepe  you  welle  from  falling  in 
suche  perille.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jut.  iv.  ii.  22  Hence- 
forward I  am  euer  rul'd  by  you.  1699  BKNTLKY  Phal.  128 
Hence-forward  he  will  not  make  so  many  awkward  Jests 
upon  Lexicons  and  Dictionaiies.  1790  BTRKE  Fr.  /I\T-.  4 
Henceforward  we  must  consider  them  as  a  kind  of  privi- 
ni.Tsons.  1877  MRS.  OUTHANT  Makers  Flor.  1.  19 
I'huy  were  friends  henceforward  as  long  as  Guide's  life 
lasted. 

b.  \\fii\\from  ('tfro).  arch. 

147*  Presentm.  Juries  in  Surf  MS  Afisc.  <  1888)  25  If  he  do 
so  from  hemforward  i54z~5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  90 
Bestow  them  therfore  from  hence  forwarde  vppon  the  trew 
image  of  Christe.  1685  J.  SCOTT  Ch>:  Life  u.  vi.  iR.>,  Let 
us  from  hence-forward  beware  of  them  1845  STODDART  in 
Encycl.  .Metrop.  I.  42;  i  From  henceforward  for  1500  verses 
..we  hear  nothing  further  of  this  second  person. 

t  Hencefo'rwards,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  FORWARDS.]  =prec. 

c  1400  Rent.  Rose  7304  Yhe,  sir,  from  hens  forewardis.  1643 
in  Caryl  Safr.  Covf.  28  He  may  be  enabled  to  overcome 
that  temptation  from  henceforwards.  c  1705  VANBRUGH 
Mistake  \\.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  444/2  Henceforwards  all  your 
interest  shall  be  mine.  ai^T^CmsTERF.  (Mason),  My  letters 
will  henceforwards  be  principally  calculated  for  that  Meri- 
dian. 

tHence-from,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [An  inversion 
of  from  hence  :  cf.  herefrom,  hitherto.]  From 
this  (place,  source,  or  fact). 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  131  Hence-from  all  the 
spirits  of  a  man  are  enlivened.  Ibid.  185,  I  find  no  Translator 
to  vary  hencefrom  but  some  few  into  Vulgar  Tongues. 

Hench,  Sc.  form  of  HAUNCH  sb.\  and  v.'& 

t  Hench-boy.  Obs.  Also  hinch-boy.  [f. 
hench-  in  HjUSOHKAtf  4- fiOY.]  A  page  of  honour, 
a  hoy  attendant. 

In  the  17  the.  they  ran  on  foot  beside  the  mayor:  sheriffs,  etc. 

1611  BliDDLBTOM  &  DEKKKH  Rotiring<.iirt  n.  i,  You'd  have 
it  for  a  hench-boy,  you  shall.  1616  H.  JUNSON  Masque 
Christmas  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  602/1  He  said  grace  as  prettily  as 
any  of  the  sheriff's  hinch-boys,  forsooth.  1636  I^AVENANT 
\l'itts  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  -1780)  VIII.  420,  I  will  match  my 
Lord  Mayor's  horse,  make  jockey^  "f  Ins  bench-boys,  and 
run  'em  through  Cheapside.  1661  K.  W.  Conf.  Charact.^ 
I  'ui-'.  Kcadle '  1860)  70  Much  of  kin  to  those  hinch-boys,  who 
on  my  lord  mayor's  day  at  London,  were  wont  to  run  before 
my  lady  marice  in  velvet  caps,  a  1683  OUUIAM  /V/7.  //  "/-\. 
(1686)  64  When  in  Solemn  State  he  pleas'd  to  ride,  Poor 
Scepter'a  Slaves'  ran  Henchboys  by  his  side. 

Hencher,  Sc.  form  of  HAUNCHBB. 

Henchman  he-nfmaen).  PI.  -men.  Forms : 
a.  4(hengestrnarinus),  henxst-,  4-5  henxt-,  4-7 
henx-.  hensman,  5  henxe-,  heyns-,  heynce-,  5-6 
honse-,  6  hence-,  henxceman.  #.  5-6  henche-, 
6  hensh(e-.  6-7, 9  henchman.  7.  shansemane, 
<,//.)  anschamen,  6  hauns-,  hunsh-.  haunch-,  8 
hanchman.  [A  compound  of  the  word  which 
appears  in  OE.  as  hengest,  hengst  (in  Layamon 
hn-ngest\  see  HENGEST  .  OHC.  hen^ist,  MlKi. 
hottest >  Ger.  hcngst,  OFris.  hcngst,  ML(1.  kengestt 
hinges  t,  hinxt,  MDu.  Jwnxf,  hcynsl,  henst,  LG. 
and  mod. Kris,  hingst,  I)u.  hcnifst  'male  horse' 
(at  different  periods,  and  in  the  various  langs.  — 
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*  stallion',    *  gelding',    and    '  horse '  generally)   + 
MAN  ;  hut  it  is  not  clear  how  or  whence  the  com- 
pound made  its  appearance  in  the  141!]  c. 

The  latini/ed  hcngestmantnts  in  1360,  suggests  immediate 
f<"  mation  from  OK.  hengest\  but  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  no  trace  of  the  latter  appears  after  c  1205  icxc.  as  an 
element  of  proper  names,  where  OK.  Heiigestts  became 
///;/.r-,  I/inks-^  H  inches*  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
phonetic  change  of  OE.  cng  to  later  ingi.  On  the  other 
hand  though  ntttftst  \vas  also  ML(.l.,  ;UK!  hcn.i't,  hcyns?, 
hcnst  the  MDu.  forms,  and  Hans  Wynsele  in  quot.  1377 
was  evidently  of  '  Dutch  '  or  German  nativity,  no  example 
of  the  compound  hfngfstuian,  or  hcnxtinan,  is  found  in 
these  languages.  (Mod.G.  htngstntann*  'groom  of  a 
stallion',  is  recent  and  technical.)  As  to  the  original 
sense,  the  Prontp.  Par?>.  renders  htynccmatin  by  mt-d.L. 
'\ista\  a  contemporary  L.-K.  glossary,  Wr.-Wiilcker 
586/21.  has  £Y?W0£tf /a,  sompturmail  (cf.  also  582/11  *  Fale- 
rarius,  a  sompterhors  ;  /(iterator,  a  sompterman  ').  Gerolo- 
,  ista  >in  I)u  Cange  also gerit Insist 'a.)  was  app.  a  deriv.  of  I,. 
ger'ittrts  '  carrier,  porter ',  also  '  sumpter-horse  ' :  cf.  Protnf*. 
/\it--'.,  'Male  horse  [Of. malt.  F.  malic  trunk],  gemtlus, 
sotnarins  ' ',  '  somer  hors,  gentlus,  somarins,  simunariits.' 
These  equivalents  seem  to  point  to  the  sense  'attendant  on 
a  surnpter-horse';  perh.  the  original  meaning  was  simply 
'attendant  on  a  horse  ',  'groom ',  which  might  rise  to  be  an 
honourable  title,  as  in  the  current  '  (Iroom-in-waiting  \ 

*  Grpom-of-thc-chamber ' :  cf.  also  the  history  of  marshal^ 
originally  *  horse-servant ',  '  groom  '.     The  '  nerigcstmanni, 
Mustard  and  Garleke',  of  1360,  the  '  harlottez  and  hanse- 
mene  '  in  Morte  Arthur,  and  the  '  henxmen  and  lackies' 
of  P.  Holland   i  b1,  were  apparently  of  the  rank  of  ordinary 
grooms;  but  in  connexion  with  the  English  court,  the  word 
came  to  connote  a  position  of  honour,  and  the  royal  hench- 
men of  the  15-1 6th  c.  were  usually  young  men  of  rank.    In  its 
historical  sense,  the  word  appi-ars  to  have  become  obs.  by 
1650  (see  sense  i)  ;  for  the  modern  use  see  sense  2,    (See  the 
discussion  of  this  word  in  ;V.  <*j-  Q.  ;th  s.  II,  III,  8th  s.  Ill, 
t-tc.  ;  also  Hkeat,  Students  Pastime,  several  articles.)] 

1.  a.  ?  A  groom,  b.  A  squire,  or  page  of  honour  to 
a  prince  or  great  man,  who  walked  or  rode  beside 
him  in  processions,  progresses,  marches,  etc. ;  also, 
one  who,  on  occasion,  fulfilled  the  same  office  to 
a  queen  or  princess.  In  later  i6th  c.  use,  app.  — 
HENCH-BOY.  Obs.  iexc.  Hist.)  since  iyth  c. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV,  had  in  his 
retinue,  in  his  Expedition  to  Prussia  and  Palestine  1392-3, 
'  two  henxmen  ',  to  whom  there  are  many  references  in  the 
A( '  ounts  (edited  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith  forCamd.  Soc.), 
cited  in  quot.  1392.  In  1402,  two 'henxtmen  '  accompanied 
Henry's  daughter  Blaunche  from  Cologne  to  the  parts  of 
Almaine,  whither  she  went  as  a  bride.  From  the  i4th  cent., 
henxmen  or  henchmen  formed  part  of  the  regular  household 
or  suite  of  English  kings  and  queens,  their  number  rising 
from  three  under  Henry  VI  to  seven  under  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  III,  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
At  the  coronation  of  Richard  III  in  1483,  his  queen  had 
also  five  henchmen  riding  on  '  womens  saddles  .  In  15- 
i6th  c.  nobles  and  knights  also  had  their  henchmen,  usually 
three.  The  royal  henchmen  or  '  chyldren  of  honor  '  were 
abolished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1565  (see  quot.*;  and  the 
word,  though  still  frequent  in  transferred  and  analogical 
uses  c  1600,  app.  became  obs.  in  English  use  by  1650.  tCf. 
also  HKNCH-OOY,  which  continued  in  practical  use  to  ^1675.) 

1360  Ay.y«<'  Roll 224  134  Ed.  Ill  Easter)  Memb.  20  Mustnrdo 
Garlek'  et  duobussociis  suis  hengestmannls  doniini  Regis. . 
cuilibet  eorum,  vj.  s.  viij,  ei.  per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 
1377-80  Roll  of  Liveries  by  Wardr.  Keeper,  1-3  Rich.  II, 
memb.  23  (Accts.  Rxcheq.  O.  R.,  Bundle  400  No.  4)  Hans 
Wynsele,  henxstman  domim  regis  pro  vestura  et  apparat' 
suis.  1392  Earl  De rby's  Expedition  (Camden)  163  Diuersis 
hominibus  pro  tribus  equis  ab  ipsis  conductis  pro  equitacione 
domini  et  ij  henksmen  apud  Dansk.  Ibid.  280  Pro  pan  no., 
empto  ibidem  pro  ij  henksmen.  .Item  pro  facturaij  gounarum 
pro  dictis  hensmen.  7/11400  Morte  Arth.  iThornton  MS. 
c  1425)  2662  Tak  heede  to  bis  hansemane,  bat  he  no  home 
blawe.  Ibid.  2743  pat  es  fully  to  fewe  to  ftghte  with  theme 
alle,  (Tore  harlottez  and  hansemene  salle  helpe  bott  littille. 
1403  Roll  of  Expenses  for  PVess  Jilaunche  (Q.  R.,  Bundle 
404  No.  ii)  Alberto  Blike  et  Petro  Stake,  henxtmen  domine 
euntibus  cum  dotnina  de  Coloma  versus  partes  Alman'. 
c  1440  rrwnp.  /'<rrr'.  233  2  Heyncemann  (//.  hencheinanne), 
gcrolocistti)  ditoruin  gene  rum.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hc-wlat 
648  Robyn  Redbrest  nocht  ran,  Bot  raid  as  a  hensman. 
1463  Mann.  <y  ffo.'tsch.  E.\'f>.  iRoxb.)  234  Pa  yd  ffor  ..  iij. 
bowys  for  the  heynsmen  of  my  lorddya  of  Norfolke,  ij.  s. 
1463-4  R  flits  I'arlt.  V.  505/2  Provided  al.-o,  that  Ht:nsh- 
men,  Herawdes,  Purcyvauntes,  Swerdeberers  to  Mayers, 
Messyugers  and  Mynstrelles  . .  be  not  comprised  in  this 
Acte  [regulating  apparel].  1480  ll'ardr.  Ace.  Etiw.  llr 
(1830)  167  John  Cheyne  Sqnier  for  the  Body  of  oure  said 
Souventin  Lorde  the  King  and  Maister  of  his  HenxiiK-n 
for  th'  apparailc  of  the  saide  Mai.stcr  and  vij  of  the  Kin;^-. 
Henxemen  ayenst  the  feste  of  Midsomer.  ifai^gp  Howard 
HoHSth.  Kks.  (Koxb.)  431  Item,  for  makyng  of  ij.  gownes  of 
y  for  the  said  anschamen,  price  ij.  j.  viij.rt'.  1483 
li'anir.  Accts.  Coronation  Rich.  Ill  (Grose  Aii'i</.  Reper- 
tory 1779,  II.  254)  To  vij  of  our  sayde  Souverain  Lorde  the 
Kyngs  lu-n\ciin'i!,  (hat  is  to  wit,  The  Lorde  Morley,  Thomas 
Dane  [etc.]  for  theire  apparail  agenst  the  day  of  the  grete 
solempnitee.  .viij  doubletts.  [bid.  258  I'o  v  henxemen  of 
our  saide  Souverain  Lady  the  Quene,  ryding  in  the  said  v 
womens  saddles  covered  in  crymysyn  cloth  of  gold.  1488 
Ld.  Trcas.  AfC.Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  (,'riin.  Trials  I.  in 
liverayis  to  viij  Hensemen  of  be  Kingis.  111500  Flc. 
/,tvr/xxxvi,  And  every  Knight  had  after  him  ridinge  Three 
henche  nit;  1 1  on  him  awai  tinge.  1530  PAI.SGK.  230  2  Henchman. 
.  1538  LKLAND  /tin  IV.  17 

Turwith  IR>W  1"  ing  yn  the  Courte  a  late  a  haunchman  hath 
maried  the  Heir  Gcnerale  of  the  Eldest  House  of  the  Oxen- 
bridges.    1548  Un.M-i.,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Mark  \\.  If.  180  The 
M  Inline  ponipe,  passing  the  pompe  of  any  worldly  prince,  of 
suuh  as  go  before  tlie  Bishop,  of  his  hensemen,  of  '1  ruinj 
of  suiulry  limes  [etc.}.  1548  HALL  ('/iron.,  hdiv.  II ',  i^o  i  ,  >o 
nere  pursued,  that  certain  of  his  henxmen  or  folower--  wer 
taken  [1568  Gi.-.u  T<>S  Henchmen  and  folowers].    Ibid..  ll<n. 
I'll  I,  9  The   Lhyldren  of  honor    called  the   Hencli 
whiche  were  freshely  disguised,  and  daunceit  a  inoricc  befoic 


HEN-CLAM. 

1    the  king.     1555  KDKN  Decades  256  Clement  Adams  scole 

'    moyster  to  the  Queens  henshemen.      1565  F.  ALEN  Let.  tn 
l-.arl  S/tr<"i>'.\('.'/ >  v  i  i    I  >':<•.  in  Lodge  Illnstr.   Hint.  (17^1)  I. 

I    358  Her  highnes  hath  of  late,  whereat  some  doo  moche  mar* 
:  office  of  the  henchemen.    1578  in 

i     NichoK  /'jv  >  -\  II.  138  There  attended  upon  him 

three  henchmen  in  white  and  greene.  1587  KLKMINI.  ' 
Holinshfd  HI.  1949/2  Behind  him  rode  sir  John  J»i 
maister  of  hir  horsses,  leading  hir  spare  horsse  trapped  in 
rich  tissue  downe  to  the  ground ;  after  them  followed  henx- 
men and  pages  of  hunor.  1590  SHAKS,  Mids,  .\'.  n.  i.  121, 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy.  To  be  my  Henchman. 
1601  ?MAHSTON  Pasgnil  *  Kath.  1.337  Profound  toung'd 
Master  Puffe,  hee  that  hath  a  perpetuitie  of  complement, 
bee  whose  phrases  are  as  neatly  deckt  as  my  I  ,"rd  M  aiors  hens- 
men.  1607  COWKLT.  /nterf>r.,  Henchman  or  Heinsntan,  is 
a  German  word  . .  It  is  vsed  with  vs  for  urn-  that  runneth 
on  foote  attending  vpon  a  man  of  honour  or  worship.  [So  in 
Blown  1656.]  1616  J.  BULLOKAR  Eng.  K.vpos.,  Henchman, 
a  page  of  honour,  neere  attendant  to  a  Prince,  orotht-i 
personage,  a  1618  RALKIGH  Rem.  11644*  17  Nobles  to  attend 
the  Court;  which  was  well  imitated  byoux  Train  of  Hench- 
men, if  they  were  of  the  Nobler  sort. 

b.  transf.  (Rendering  L.  minister^  agasoy  ac- 
census,  armiger,  ministrator.) 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLIII.  v.  1159  To  send  presents  . .  two 
bard  horses  with  their  henxmen  and  lackies  \agasonibus\. 
1601  —  Pliny  II.  540  Prince  Clytus  ..  hasting  to  a  battell, 
calling  vnto  his  squire  or  henxman  for  his  helmet.  1606  — 
Sifctf/t.  238  He  served  Cams  as  his  henxman  at  a  chariot 
running. 

1594  J.  DICKKNSON  Aris&asdSfS)  34  Rough  Boreas  winters 
Hench-man..  scourged  the  plaines  with  a  troupe  of  tempests. 
a  1592  <.;KI-:I-;NE  Orpharion^  Orpheus'  Song  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
316/2  Of  Hesper,  henchman  to  the  day  and  night, 

2.  The  personal  attendant,  'right-hand  man',  or 
chief  gillie  of  a  Highland  chief;  hence,  generally, 
n  trusty  follower  or  attendant  who  stands  by  the 
side  of  his  chief  or  leader,  and  supports  him  in 
every  case  of  need. 

This  sense  begins  app.  with  Burt,  who  spells  hanchman, 
and  explains  it  as  derived  from  hanch,  i.  e  HAUNCH  ;  hence 
Scott  (who  edited  Burt)  has  hanchman  in  Hravtrfayt  but 
elsewhere,  in  the  same  sense,  uses  ht-nchman,  thus  identify- 
ing Hurt's  and  his  own  '  hanchman  '  with  the  obsolete  Eng. 
'  henchman ' ;  the  rest  of  the  world  has  taken  the  word  from 
Scott.  It  does  not  appear  whence  or  how  Burt  got  the 
word  :  there  is  no  term  corresponding  to  '  haunch-man  '  in 
Gaelic  (Burt  himself,  a  few  sentences  on,  calls  the  same 
individual  simply  gilty),  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  lie 
himself  invented  the  term,  or  really  found  the  obs.  Eng. 
henchman  retained  in  a  modified  sense  in  some  part  of  the 
Highlands.  In  any  case,  association  between  henchman. 
and  haunchman  was  very  natural :  haunch  in  Scotch  is 
pronounced  hainch,  hench  (see  HAUNCH  s/>.1,  rv'),  'haunch- 
man  ',  if  it  existed,  would  be  pronounced  hainchman  or 
henchman,  and  the  Eng.  'henchman',  if  in  any  way 
known,  would  be  there  naturally  taken  as=*man  at  the 
hench  or  haunch '. 

1:1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1754)  II.  xxi.  157  The 
Foster-brother,  having  the  same  Education  as  the  young 
Chief,  may  besides  that  . .  become  his  Hanchman  . .  This 
Officer  is  a  Sort  of  Secretary,  and  is  to  be  ready  upon  all 
Occasions,  to  venture  his  Life  in  Defence  of  his  Master; 
and  at  Drinking-bouts  he  stands  behind  his  Seat,  at  his 
Haunch,  from  whence  his  Title  is  derived,  and  watches  the 
Conversation.  Ibid.,  A  Youth  who  was  Hanchman,  nut 
understanding  one  Word  of  English,  imagin'd  his  Chief  was 
insulted,  and  thereupon  drew  his  Pistol  . .  and  snap'd  it  at 
the  Officer's  Head.  1814  SCOTT  Wetv.  xvi,  He  counted  upon 
his  fingers  the  several  officers  of  his  chief 's  retinue— '  there  is 
his  hancknian  or  right-hand  man  ;  then  his  bardk  or  poet ; 
then  his  Stadier  or  orator,  ..  then  \\isgitly-m0re  or  armour- 
bearer,  .then  his gilly-casjiuich  [etc.].1 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxv,  'Malise,  what  ho!' — 
his  henchman  came.  18*3  BYRON  Juan  \\.  xiii.  And  roar'd 
out.. Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman.  1831  Scon 
Cast.  Dang,  ii,  I  have  been  his  henchman,  and  can  vouch 
for  it.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  \\.  \,  A  page,  who  . .  was  the 
especial  henchman  of  the  Lord  of  the  Castle.  1855  MA- 
CAU LAY  Hist.  ting.  xiii.  III.  335  The  henchman  was  an 
excellent  orderly  :  the  hereditary  piper  and  his  suns  formed 
the  band  :  and  the  clan  became  at  once  a  regiment.  1865 
Ccffi/i.  tlfttg;  July  119  One  Jacobus  Baitus,  a  faithful 
brother-scholar. ADO  henchman.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Rttrosfict  t 
II.  272  He  could  still  make  a  good  cast  over  the  river,  .and 
aided  by  his  henchman  land  a  salmon. 

fig.  x8n  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett.  14  Aug.  (1804)  I.  227,  I  have 
the  Tweed  for  my  henchman  for  about  a  milt. 

b.  A  stout  political  supporter  or  partisan ;  esp. 
in  U.S.  '  A  mercenary  adherent ;  a  venal  follower  ; 
one  who  holds  himself  at  the  bidding  of  another ' 
{Cent.  Diet.}. 

1839  Morn.  Herald  2  Sept.  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Constn1. 
P>i-ss  11840*  II.  446  Such  Liberals  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  his  henchman,  Mr.  Hawes.  1867  GOLIHV.  SMITH  . 
Eng.  Statesmen  11882)  196  Horsley,  the  leading  political 
of  tht:  day,  and  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  henchman  of 
Pitt.  1873  A7.  Amt'r.  Rev.  CXX.  127  A  henchman  of  his, 
who  had  a  place  on  the  police  force,  being  arraigned  before 
the  Commissioners.  1880  St.  James'  Gaz.  ii  Oct.,  The 
excuses  made  for  him  by  the  scribes  who  are  his  henchmen. 
1884  Sat.  Rti:  14  June  763/j  It  is  contended  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  henchmen  that  there  is  .  -  a  strong  Romanist  and 
Nationalist,  .parly  in  Ulster.  1891  Boston  tMass.l  Jml. 
28  Nov.  2,3  These  charges  are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
among  Hill's  henchmen  in  Syracuse. 

Henchwoman.  nonce-iud.  [after  HEM.HMAN.J 
A  female  attendant,  a  waiting-woman. 

1889  Mod.  Society  24  Aug.  1031/2  She  told  her  faithful 
hench-woman  and  scribe  to  tear  up  the  letter. 

Hen-clam,  [f.  HEN  sb.  6  +•  CLAM.]  The  name 
given  on  ihc  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  to 
t\\o  large  >pccics  of  clam,  Mactra  t^or  Spisufaj  so- 


HEN-COOP. 


HEN-EGG 


lidissima  and  M.  ovalis.     On  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
is  transferred  tu  Fachydtrma  cttUSateUtKde*. 

1884-5  J-  -s-  KING-.:  v  v  Stand.  Xnt.  Hist.   I.  278  M 

•  .iititii  and  the  closely  allied  .'/.  walis  are  known  along 
our  northern  coasts  as  hen-clam,  sea-clam,  and  surf-clam. 

Hen-COOp  ihe*nik/7p  .  A  coop  or  pen  of  basket- 
work,  wire-work,  or  the  like,  in  which  poultry  arc 
kept. 

1697-1703  HAMMER  I' ay.  1676 'R.)  With  provision  chest-;, 
hen-coops  and  parrot  cages,  our  ships  were  full  of  lumber. 
1831  TRUUWSKY  Adv.  Younger  Son  (iSgo1  49  Grill  a  hen- 
1859  GEO.   ELIOT  A.  Bede  \.  xv,  She 
•<jd  down  lo  put  the  soaked  bread  under  the  hen-coop. 
Hencote.     Now  dial.     [f.  HEN  sb.  f  COTE  sb.1] 
A  place  for  keeping  fowls ;  a  hen-house. 
<•  1415  l-'t\  .  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  670/35  Hoc gallinariitw ^  hene- 
1865  B.    BHIKRLKY  IrkdaJe  I.   129   Exploring  some 
secret  recess  of  the  hencote.      1893  Morn.    /-Vi/  23  (' 
People  . .  asserted   their   right    to   a   common   by  formally 
destroying    a   hencole   and   -.hippon,   which   the   owner  . . 
declined  to  remove. 

t  Hen-cub,  -cubb.  06s.  [Sec  CUB  sb;£\  = 
HEN-COOP. 

1699  J.DICKENSMN  Jrnl.  Trar.  4  Some  of  which  [Sea-  Birds] 
were,  by  force  of  Wind,  blown  into  and  under  our  Hen- 
Cnbtw. 

Hend,  hende,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms: 
(i  ^eheude ',  3-6  heude,  (3  eude),  4  heind,  4-5 
neende,hind^e,  4-6  hend,  hyndve,  5-6 heynd  G. 
[app.  an  aphetic  form  of  OE.  ^ekytde  adj.  (and 
adv.  ,  near,  convenient,  lit.  at  hand,  handy,  corresp. 
to  OHG.,  MHG.^wfcfc,  gehente:-\\Gz\'.  type 
*gahatidja-z>  f.  hand-  HAND.  Cf.  also  ON.  -/fcgWr, 
-handed  ,in  comb.).]  A.  adj. 

L  Near,  at  hand.  (In  ME.  only  predicative,  and 
thus  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  adverb ; 
sec-  B.  i,  where  all  the  qtiots.  are  placed.' 

\c  xooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  1.  456  pa  ferdon  hi  to  ^ehendre  byrix, 
l«er  3zr  o3er  deofol  WJES  gewurSod,  c  1000  Ag$.  Gosp.  Mark 
i.  38  Fare  we  on  jchende  tunas.  So  c  1x60  Hatton  Gosp.} 

2    Ready  to  hand,  convenient,  handy,  rare 

[(-893  K.  &LPKCD  Oros.  in.  vii.  §6  '1883)  116  J?aet  hie  bajr 
•^ehendaste  wasren  on  gehwelc  lond  bonan  to  winnanc.] 
1508  DISBAR  Tua  Mariit  ll'cnun  14,  I  was  heildit  with 
hawthorne,  and  with  heynd  levels.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEiu-is 
v.  xn.  113  Fullow  the  counsale  is  inaist  ganand  and  hend, 
That  agit  Nautes  gaif  tlie,  thi  trew  frend.  Ibid.  vii.  iii.  40 
For  to  remane  heyr  is  oure  cuntre  heynd. 

3.  Ready  or  skilful  with  the  hand,  dexterous ; 
expert,  skilful,  clever. 

L 1205  LAY.  18707  An  aid  man  swuSe  hende  ..  inuche 
wisdom  wes  mid  him.  c  1300  f/avelok  2628  Roberd  saw 
bat  dint  so  hende.  13..  Gtty  lVarw.  (A.  173  He  was  hende 
and  wele  y-taujt,  Gij  to  lern  foi^at  he  nau^t.  1494  FABVAN 
Chron.  6  Thorough  that  connynge  and  parfyte  memorye 
Of  thynges  taken  whan  I  was  yonge  and  hynde.  1508 
DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  191  Dame  Hamelynes.  .That  hardy- 
was,  and  hende  in  archery,  a  1550  Christ  is  Kirke  Gr.  x, 
Ane  hasty  hensure,  callit  Hary,  Quha  wes  ane  archer  heynd. 

4-  Pleasant  in  dealing  with  others  ;  courteous, 
gracious;  kind,  gentle,  'nice'.  (Of  persons;  less 
commonly  of  speech,  action,  etc.,. 

A  conventional  epithet  of  praise,  very  frequent  in  Middle 
English  poetry. 

(1*05  LAY.  14357  Rouwenne  fc»e  hende  sat  bi  ban  kinge. 
i  1250  Hymn  to  Goil  25  in  Triit,  Coll.  Hoin.  259  pat  bred  of 
hele  A  oflif,  Jhesu  cri-t  be  hende.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  067 
O-mang  H"e  ober  werkes  hend  [z>.  r.  hende]  O  \'\  winning 
cjiue  me  be  tend.  Ibid,  2337  For  he  was  theuful  bath  and 
hind  [T.  rr.  hende,  hend]  vr  lauerd  him  hild  his  priue  freind. 
i  1386  CHACCLK  I-'riar's  Prol.  22  A  sire  ye  sholde  be  hende 
And  curteys  as  a  man  of  youre  e*taat.  t  1400  Destr.  Troy 
475  So  hardy,  so  hynd  in  hall  for  to  se.  c  1450  St.  C  it  t  liber  t 
(Surtees)  4448  J>ou  hase  a  hende  hert.  <~  1450  Miroitr 
Siilitadoun  4655  One  thi  hoe^est  mercy  Jhesu  curtays  & 
heende,  c  1460  '/'<>:•' ticltv  Myst.  {Surtees)  53  So  is  his 
mercy  heynd  \ritne  feyndj.  1513  DOUGLAS  /KHti$  Pref. 
456,  I  say  na  mair,  bot  gentill  redaris  hend,  Lai  all  my 
faltis  with  this  offence  pas  by.  15*1  World  $  Child  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  250  Now  I  am  dubbed  a  knight  hend. 
1616  BCLLOKAK  Ettg.  E.vfos.,  1 1  end  >ob-..  ,  gentle,  a  1765  Sir 
i'au'tinc  xxxvi.  in  Child  liallnds  ill, 'But  away,  away!' 
sayd  the  hend  sold  an,  '  Thou  tarryest  mee  here  all  day  ! ' 

5.  Pleasing  to  the  sight ;  comely,  fair,  '  nice '. 

c  1205  LAY.  3559  Metes  and  driuches,  and  hende  cla3es. 
i  1305  Judas  Isc.  39  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  108  |>o  he  se$  hit 
fair  and  hende:  he  let  hit  nemne  ludas.  Hit  nis  no^t  al 
;od  [7at  is  f;iir.  t  1350  .Wed.  MS.  in  Artkxol.  XXX.  371 
fon  it  growyth  comely  hende  Be  twyn  veye  a.s  men  wend. 
14..  Stae.  Rome  366  in  Pol.  Rel.  *?  L.  Poems  126  In  bat 
mynster  bat  ys  so  hende.  t  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  893 
The  farest  foule  of  the  firth,  and  hendest  of  hewes. 

6.  absol.  or  as  sb.  Gentle,  courteous,  or  gracious 
one  or  ones  ^see  4 ,  ;  applied  conventionally,  chiefly 
to  ladies  or  persons  of  noble  rank.  (Cf.  similar  use 
of&rigAtffair,  etc. 

1x300  Cursor  .V.  18751  Til  hU  disciplis  badd  M  heind 
[.. '.  hende]  Fra  iursalem  bai  suld  noght  welnd.  £-1400 
Destr.  Troy  3851  For  the  helpe  of  these  hende,  &  heriely 
of  other.  Ibid.  8380  In  a  halle  bat  was  hoge,  bere  be  hend 
lay.  c  1475  Rauf  Coilyar  970  His  wyfe  wald  he  nocht 
T  r^v.t  ..  He  send  efter  that  hende.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua 
.}fariit  It'euit-n  32  Alkin  hewis  under  hewin,  that  ony  heynd 
knew,  n  1549  Marninif  Maidin  57  in  Lanthanis  Let.  \  1871) 
Introd.  151  in  hy  eftir  that  heynd  I  Jeyd,  And  in  my  armes 
<_onld  hir  hent. 
B.  adv. 

1.  Near,  at  hand.  (When  used  after  the  verb  to 
be,  or  similarly,  this  may  be  considered  a  predica- 
tive adjective  :  ;>CL  A.  i .) 


\ 


\c  IOOO/ELFRIC  Gen.  xix.  20  Nu  ys  her  ^ehendeansehwaede 

burh.)      t  1250  Gen.  >\  A.r.    3370  Amalec,   ysmaeles  sune, 

Mr  hent'e  rafadim  wune.       t  1300  //<Ji'<Y<'X:  353   Rabe 

he  sende    After  pre.ttes    fer  an    htnde.     (1330   R.  BKUNNK 

.  It'/icf  i  Rolls  i  8844  He  scorned  bem  on  his  la:.. 
'So  fer  for  stones  to  make  passage  ..  Ffor  bey  no     i 
hender   fond  '.       c  1380  Sir  t-irnmb.  3616  '  Iht^u  lord  '  .  . 
yttest  on  by  maieste,  And  seest  bobe  fer  &.  hende'. 
1456    raston  Lett.    No.  284  I.   390  Devyle  seyd  ye  were 
hender  the  londes  at  the  begynning  of  your  sute  thanne  ye 
be  now.     J  1507  e'<v«//.'  K/y'i1.  \\\'.  de  W.)  Biij,  Thatboundes 
of  hell  come  me  not  hende. 

2.  Courteously,  kindly;  gently.  (Sometimes  used 
merely  for  the  sake  of  rime  or  alliteration.) 

c  1340  Cursor  ;!/.  9134  (Trin.  Of  salomon  now  we  ende 
pat  regned  fourty  wyntur  hende.  c  1350  //":'//.  FaUrnc 
2713  Of  bis  hert  and  bis  hinde  hende  now  listener,  a  1400- 
50  Alexatuit'r  212  Bot  will  ^e  herken  hende,  now  sail  ,e 
here,  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoii>ia.t  477  He  gart  h;i!lo«re  the 
hart,  and  syne  couth  it  hyng,  About  his  hals  full  hende,  and 
on  his  awne  hart. 

tHend,  v.  Obs.  [perh.  shortened  from  OK. 
lehyidan  to  handle,  take  hold  of,  f.-H.\Nu;  perh. 
directly  from  the  corresp.  ON.  hyida  (Sw.  handa, 
Da.  hende}\  cf.  OFris.  hyida  in  same  sense.]  trans. 
To  lay  hold  of,  seize  ;  to  tike;  to  grasp,  hold. 

c  1275  LAY.  21365  And  Colgrim  jam  henJe  \c  1205  hente] 
and  fulde  J>e  Bruttus.  13..  Coer  de  L.  4033  They,  .toke  the 
temple  of  Apolyn.  They  felde  it  down,  and  hende  Mahoun. 
f  1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L.  Poems  192  That  bondis  of  helle 
can  me  nat  hende.  1596  STUNSLK  F.  C}.  v.  xi.  27  As  if  t!i:tt 
it  she  would  in  peeces  rend,  Or  reave  out  of  the  hand  that 
did  it  hend. 

Hend(e,  obs.  pi.  of  HAND  ;  obs.  f.  END  ;  obs. 
Sc.  f.  HIND  a. 

Hendeca-,  before  a  vowel  hendec-  ;  some- 
times erron.  endeca-.  Combining  form  of  Gr. 
(vSt/ta  eleven,  occurring  in  scientific  or  technical 
words,  as  Hendecachord  (hende'kakfud  '  Mits. 
[after  tetrachord^  hexafhord^  a  series  or  scale  of 
eleven  notes  ;  hence  Hendecacho  rdal  a.,  relating 
to  such  a  scale.  Hendecaco'lic  a.  Pros.,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  cola  (see  COLON  a  i).  Hende- 
cagfynous  hend/kwdginas)^.  Bot.  [see  -GYNOU.S], 
having  eleven  pistils.  Hendecahe  dron  Geom. 
[Gr.  tSpa  seat,  base],  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
eleven  faces.  Hendeca'ndrous  a.  Bot.  [see  -AX- 
DHous],  having  eleven  stamens.  Hendecaphyl- 
lous  (-fi'lai  a.  Bot.,  (of  a  leaf)  consisting  of  eleven 
leaflets.  He  ndecarchy  (-aaki)  [after  heptarchy}, 
government  by  eleven  persons.  Hendecasemic 
(-sf-mik)  a.  Pros.  [cf.  DISEIIIC],  of  the  value  of 
eleven  morae  or  units  of  time. 

1760  STILUS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  771  Two  other  supposi- 
tions, viz.  that  either  the  "liendecachord  ur  dUdiapason  \-,  u 
here  meant.  1842-3  Smith's  Diet.  (Jr.  <y  Roin,  Antiq.  646 
A  'hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three  tetrachuiiU. 
1847  CKAIG,  :  Endecagynous.  Ibid.,  *Endecaf>hyllons.  1663 
Flagt'llmn,  or  O.  Cromwell  1  1672)  164  England  being  now 
cantoned  under  this  *Hendecharchy. 

Hendecagon  (hende'kigffa).  Also  erron.  en-. 
[f.  Gr.  tvbtKa-  ^see  prec.)  +  -yojvov}  f.  ytuvia  angle.] 
a.  Geom.  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides  ami 
eleven  angles,  fb.  Fortif.  A  fort  with  eleven 

bastions  (pi 

1704  J.  HAKKIS  Lex.  7Vv//;/,,  Bmlfcagyit.  a  plane  Figure  in 
Geometry  of  eleven  Sides  and  Angles.     //)/</.,  Ilcntit   . 
Ilnd,,  //cWttrt.  ;;>v;,  in   Fortification,  'tis  taken  for  a  Place 
defended  by  1  1  Bastions. 

Hence  Heudecagonal  (hend/kargonal;  a.,  of  the 
form  of,  or  relating  to,  a  hendecagon. 


a.  and  s/>.  Pros,  Also  erron.  en-,  [f.  as  next:  see 
also  SYLLABIC.] 

A.  atij.  Of  a  *  verse  '  or  line  of  poetry  :  Consist- 
ing of  eleven  syllables. 

1727-51  OiAMutKS  t'^'i/.  s.v.,  Sapphic  and  Phaleucic  \er>es 
are,  hcndcctisylhiba,  or  Itendtcasyllatnc.  1819-20  K.  WAIT 
Bil-liogr.  Brit.  I.  136  f,  Spanish  poetry  owes  to  him  [Boscan] 
the  introduction  of  the  hendecasy  liable  verse.  1824  /;,/;'«. 
Re-'.  XL.  448  Specimensof  the  Italian  Endcca>yllabic  verse. 
1845  Encycl.  Mftn'p.  XXV.  818  Aniitnd  Daniel  invented 
the  Hendecasyllabic  metre,  which  was  chosen  by  Dante  for 
his  e;trli<_r  compositions. 

B.  sb.  A  hendecasyllabic  verse.    (Usually  in//.) 
1836  I.ANUOK  Peric.  $  Asp.  Wk*.  1846  II.  373  How  greatly 

more  noble  and  more  sonorous  are  those  nendecasyllabics 
commencing  the  Scollion  on  Hnrmodius  and  Arisio-iton 
1873  WAGNKK  tr.  TeuffcFs  I/ist.  J\<>i,t.  Lit.  II.  128  Martial 
.  .frequently  uses  hendecasyllabic^  and  diuliam 

Hendecasyllable  (.hc=ndA,  hendc^kasi-lal/l  . 
/V<«.  Also  erron.  en*,  [f.  L.  hcmlc<:asyllabus,  a. 
(Ir.  ff5ftfaffiJAXaj6-o$,  after  SYLLABLK.]  A  '  verse' 
or  line  of  eleven  syllables  ;  ^  prec.  B. 

1746  MI-LMOTH  Pliny  iv.  xiv.  (R.  ,  I  tk-.si^n  to  give 
trifles  the  title  of  hendecasyllables.     1775  TvKwnri  i 
I'frsif.    Chaucer  in.  §  7  note  in  Changer's   H'ks.,   As    the 
French  Alexandrin  may  be  composed  of  twelve  or  thiitciMi 
syllables,  and   the  Italian  Hendecasyllable  of  ten,  eleven, 
or  even  twelve.     1823  tr.  Siswondis  Lit.  Enr.  (18461  I.  viii, 
264  The  verses,  thus  interlinked,  are  all  endecasyllables.   1871 
R.  Ei,  us  tWw//«f  Pref.  xiii,  Had  Sir  Philip  Sidney  \\~\\\\-  n 
.  .every  hendecasyllable  like  '  Where  sweet  graces  erect  the 
stately  banner  '. 

t  He'udelaik.  Obs.  north,  dial.  [f.  hende  j 
HEND  a.  +  -I..UK  suffix  —  ON.  -leikr  action,  func- 
tion.] Counesy,  civilit). 


c  1300  HtWflok  2793  And  brouthen  hire,  J>at  . .  ne  hauede 
per,  Of  hende-leik,  fer  ne  ner.  13.  ,  E.  E.  Alht.  P.  B.  860 
Harlotez  with  his  hendelayk  he  hoped  lo  chast.  a  1400-50 

I  liin.i,  J  haue  herd  of^i  hendlaikc  \ 

hynlake].      Ibid,  2718   tDubl.)  Qwat  bounte  J»u  sclicwys, 
What  curtasy  and  hyndlake  [Ashiti.  kyndlaike]. 

Hendely,  Hendeness:  see  HE.NDLY,  -M 
t  Henden,  adv.  Obs.    Alsoenden.   *[f.  //. 

HEND  aiij.  and  adv..  with  advb.  suffix  as  in  aboven, 

etc.]     Near;    -  HENU  otto.  i. 

.1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  167  Ne  mihte  no  man  for  ^tenche 
cumcn  him  enden.  (-1250  GV«.  <J-  Ex  3361  It  was  a  stede 

liendell  &or-bi, 

II  Hendiadys  [hendai'WU),  Gram.  [Late  or 
med.L.  hendiadyS)  f.  the  Gr.  phrase  \v  5td  SuutV 
'  one  by  means  of  two '. 

The  Gr.  phrase  is  app.  not  found  in  Gr.  grammarians,  but 
is  frequent  in  Servms  on  Virgil ;  in  late  MSS.  of  Serviu.%  it 
appear*  latinized  ^(ndyadiS)  tv^r)-rtf/j'j;Papias(i2-i3th  c.) 
has  endiadis.\ 

A  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  single  complex  idea 
is  expressed  by  two  words  connected  by  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  e.g.  by  two  substantives  with  and  instead  of 
an  adjective  and  substantive. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  83  Hendiadis,  when 
one  thing  of  it  selfe  intire,  is  diversly  laid  open,  as  to  say, 
On  iron  and  bit  he  champt,  for  on  the  iron  Bit  he  champt. 
1589  PUTTESHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvi.  (Arb.)  188  Another 
manner  of  speach  when  ye  will  seeme  to  make  two  of  one., 
which  therefore  we  call  the  figure  of  Twynnes,  the  Greekes 
Endiadis.  1621  T.  BEDFORD  Sinne  unto  Death  21  Whether 
we.  .make  it  an  Endiadis,  with  Bullinger  [etc.].  1871  Publ. 
Sc/t.  Lat.  Grain.  11.  v.  §  215  Hendiadys.  1887  CLARK  & 
WRIGHT  Hamlet  123  Law  and  heraldry,  a  kind  of  hen- 
diadys,  meaning  '  heraldic  law',  'jus  fetiale'. 

Hendir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HINDEU. 

i  He'ndly,  a.    Obs.    [f.  HENU  a.  +  -LY  '.]  ^ 

llKM)  a.  4. 

c  1205  LAV.  8169  I-sieh  he  enne  hendlicne  mon.  Ibid.  25942 
Mid  hendeliche  worden.  11450  Gola^ros  <y  Can1.  358  It 
hynderis  ncucr  for  to  be  heyndly  of  speche. 

t  He'ndly,  hendely,  hendily,  adv.   obs. 

Forms:  see  HEMXZ.,  HENIIY.  [f.  HlWDfl.,HENDT 
0.  +  -LT*.] 

1.  Courteously,  kindly,  gently,  graciously. 

c  1205  LAV.  1227  Heo.  -hendiliche  hire  bond  on  his  heued 
leide.  a  1300  I-'loriz  .\-  />'/.  334  An^itare  him  wel  hendeliche. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7396  And  hailsed  hendli  [v.rr.  hendly, 
hendelyj  ^>at  prophete.  t-iiSoWvcLiF  Serin.  Sel.  \Vk.i.  11.53 
Crist  heendly  reprovede  Jewis.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  i\'. 
jo  Mede  hendiliche  by-hyht  hem  J?e  same.  ?  a  1400  Alortt- 
Artk.  15  Herkynes  me  heyndly  and  holdvs  ?ow  stylle. 
c  1420  Chron.  I  'Hod.  285  Mekelyche  and  hendlyche,  as  y  ?ow 
sayde.  14^80  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  xlix.  33  Conan  Meridok 
thanked  him  hendly. 

2.  Finely,  neatly,  gracefully ;  nicely. 

1340-70  Alisaundt-r  187  Hondes  hendely  wrought,  help- 
lich,  sweete.  a  1400-50  .-!  Itxatuicr  883  Heraudi>  uii  bc^c 
hors  hendly  a- rayed. 

t  He'ndness,   hendeness,    hendiness. 

Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +-KE.SS.]  Courtesy,  gentleues*. 
(•1300  Thrush  $•  Night'  101  in  Hazl.  K.  P.  P.  I.  54  Hole 
hendinese  and  curteysi.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  MI 
And  helde  holynesse  a  iape  and  hendenesse  a  wastour  ,(. 
xxin.  145  hendynesse].  1393  Ibid.  C.  in.  81  Mede  ys 
y-maried  more  for  hure  richest  pan  for  holynesse  oj»er 
hendenesse.  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  Hart  i.  xv,  Conning, 
Kyndnes,  Heyndnes,  and  Honestie. 

He'ndship.    Obs.     [f.   HEND   a.  +  -SHIP.] 

Courtesy,  kindu< 

(1300  St.  Margarcte  189  Maide  for  Jmi  hendeschipe  J>u 
liaue  merci  of  me.  1340-70  Alex.  $  Dind.  277  Hajwl,  for 
bin  hendschipe  haue  vs  exkused. 

He'u-dwale.     Obs.    [f.  HEN  sb.  +  DWALK 
sb.-  2.]   =  HENBANE. 

c  1450  Alphita  i  Anccd.  Oxon.i  ^oCanicitlata,  ittsquiamus 
.  .heHpaoe  uel  hennedwole.  .Ibid.  84  Hennedewole. 

t  Hendy,  «.  Obs.  Also  3  hendi.  [f.  HEND  a. 
+  -Y.  (OK.  had  -hendig  in  list-hendig  skilful- 
handed.)]  =  HEND  a.  (with  various  shades  of 
meaning). 

fixes  LAV.  4833  An  oSer  stret  he  makede  swi3e  hendi. 
tiizzzAm-r.  A'.  186  peonne  beo  ?e  his  hendi  children  t>et 
cusseo  pe  3erden  bet  he  haue3  ou  mid  i3rosscheu.  c  1275 
XI  Pains  qfffrlly&Q  in  t>.  E.  Misc.  155  He  is>  curteys  and 
Jiendy.  ^1375  Sir  Beues  (E.)  (1886)  181/1  When  losyan 
sawj  bat  bendy  kny^t,  In  here  herte  w;he  wax  full  ly^t. 
b.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  27  He  havelh  me  to  hede 
ihU  bendy  a- 

t  Hene,  v-  Obs.  [OE.  Mbtastt  f.  hdn  stone, 
HONK]  trans.  To  stone. 

c  1000  .-Igs.  C<i$j>.  John  x.  32-3  For  hwylcum  ba;ra  weor<_a, 
wylle  ^e  nie  hxnan?..Ne  haene  we  ^  for  godum  weorce. 
t  1160  }Iattcn  G.  ibid.,  For  hwilcen  tare  weorken  wille  je 
me  sttenen  T. .  Ne  hene  we  he  for  gpden  weorkan.  (11300 
Leg.  Rood  (1871)  40  Our  giwes  him  ladde  wibboute  be 
toun,  and  henede  \v.  r.  stenedj  him  wib  stones. 

Henebon,  obs.  form  of  HENBANE. 

Hen -egg.  Forms:  see  EGG.  [In  OE.  two 
words,  with  hcnne  in  genitive  ;  later  treated  as  a 
compound  ;  in  mod. Eng.  hen's  £gg  is  more  com- 
monly used.]  The  egg  of  a  hen. 

c  1000  Sax.  Let-c/tti.  II.  38  Hienne  aeges  ^eolocan.      13. . 
Coer  de  L.  2841  For  an  hen     Men  gaff  off  penys  fiftei. 
lings.     For  an  hen-ay  ]  cues  unlevcne.    1387  '1  Kt\  ISA  /. 
(Roll>f  VI.  75  (Jon  hen  ey.     1620  VKNM  K  I'i.i  A'f.  fa  v.  83 
Neither  mu*t  tliis  be  vndep.tood  of  all  kindes  of  Eg£< 
of  Hen.Kgges  onely.    1641  '  .'•'/.  L(i6sU  39  Take 

Hen-egs  boy  led  hard.    [1660  BOYLE  New  Exf.  i'/ty*.  Meek. 


HENEQXIEN. 

\Vks.   1772  I.  57  We  likewise  conveyed  liens  ei^s  into  the 

iver.]    1763  WKSLEV  Jrnl.  2  Nov.  (1827)  III.  i  ,  .  Sume 

of  the    hail-stones    were    larger  than  hen-eggs.      1837    ^1- 

\N   /)(>;;/.  Eion.  II.  149  The  albumen  of  a  dUCK-egg 

coagulates  with  less  heat  than  that  of  the  hen-egg. 

Henen,  obs.  var.  of  HEX,  hence. 

Henequen  (he'n/"ken).  Also  -quin,  henne- 
quen.  [ad.  §\\.  jeniqiten,gemqucn,  from  the  native 
name.]  The  fibrous  product  known  as  Sisal  hemp, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  species  of  Agave >  t-sp. 
Agave  Ixtli  of  Yucatan  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knvwl.  (N.  Y.I  IX.  777  The  henncquen 
plant,  .from  which  is  prepared  Sisal  hemp.    1884  F.  A.  OBER 
I'mr.   Me.vico  28  <Stanf.)  The   road   passes   through    the 
henequen  plantations,     1888  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  758  The 
chief  cultivated  plants  [in  Yucatan]  are  maize,  the  sugarcane 
.  .and  especially  hentjquen. .  It  is.  .used  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  sackcloth,  cordage,  and  hammocks. 

Henes,  obs.  form  of  HENCE,  HIGHNESS. 
Henforth,  -forward:  see  HEN  adv. 

Heng,  MIC.  inflexion  of  HANG  v. 

Henge,  hange  (hendg,  hrend^).  Now  dial. 
f.\n  early  form  of  HINGE  sb.  q.v.,  f.  hang  vb.J 
The  'pluck'  heart,  liver,  etc.)  of  an  animal. 

1469  Hovseh*  Ord,  11790'  96  Every  sheepe  to  be  brought 
in  whoole,  except  the  hedde  and  the  henge.  1787  GROSK 
•'•.,-.  (',loss.t  //anjc,  or  Hange,  the  head,  heart,  liver 
and  lights  of  any  animal,  called  in  Somersetshire  the  purte- 
nance.  1888  ELWORTHY  IV.  Swwrset  ll'oni-bk.,  Hange, 
the  pluck,  i,e.  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart  of  any  animal. 
Iii  dressing  sheep,  the  head  is  usually  left  attached  by  the 
windpipe  ;  this  is  always  called  a  'sheep's  head  and  hange'. 

Henge,  obs.  f.  HINGE  ;  obs.  inflexion  of  HANG  v. 

t  He'ngest,  Obs.  Also  i  hencgest,  hengst, 
2  hoongest.  [OE.  k$ngestt  h$Hgst  =  QYi\&.  hengst, 
hingst,  hangst)  MDu.  henghest,  Jitttxf,  etc.  (Du. 
&**£#),  OHG.  hyigist  (mod.G.  hengst*},  LG.  (S\v., 
Da. )  hingst.  (See  also  HENCHMAN.)  The  sense  has 
varied  in  different  langs.  and  at  different  periods, 
as  stallion,  gelding,  and  horse  generally.]  A  male 
horse ;  usually  a  gelding. 

(Also  the  proper  name  of  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saxon 
ur  Jutish  kingdom  of  Kent ;  and  in  various  place-names,  as 
UK.  Hengtxttsbrfc)  Hengestesgeat,  Hengesteshtafod,  IScu- 
Sfs/est'gi?,  now  !  lin.vhrook,  Hinxgate,Hinxhead,Hiukscy.} 

a  neoAgS.  l"oc.  in  \Vr.-Wi\lcker  274/8  Cabiillits,  hengest. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  I'oc.  Ibid.  119/37  Caaterius,  hengst.  1002 
in  /?#/.  Angl.^  sEvi  Sa.r.  (Th.)  548  An  hundred  wildra 
hprsa,  and  xvi.  tame  hencgestas.  <  1205  LAY.  3546  Ich 
bi-t£eche  \>e  anne  haengest,  godna  and  strongna. 

Hengle,  obs.  form  of  HINGLE.  hinge. 

Hengwite,  var.  HAXGWITE,  Obs. 

He*n-ha:rrier.  Ornith.  Also  6-7  -harrow(er. 
[t.  HEN  sb.  +  HAKKIEK:  in  reference  to  its  preying 
on  poultry.]  A  European  bird  of  prey,  Circus 
cyaneiis,  also  called  Blue  Hawk,  Blue  Kite. 

The  female  is  known  as  the  Ring-tailed  Hawk. 

1565-73  Cooi'ER  Thesaurus,  J?*r0tf/arnu,akindeofhftuke* 
called  an  henne  harroer.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.236  i 
A  Henharrow,  or  Henharrier,  is  the  Male  of  a  King-tail. 
1691  RAV  Collect.  Words  Pref.  (E.D.  S.)  3  There  is  a  sort 
of  puttock  called  a  hen-harrier,  from  chasing,  preying  upon, 
and  destroying  of  poultry.  1774  O.  WHITE  Selbortie  xl.  101 
Hen-harriers  breed  on  the  ground,  and  seem  never  to  settle 
on  trees.  1849  M  AI.-NDKK  Trcas.  Nat.  Hist.  309/1  The  lien- 
Harrier  feeds  on  birds  and  reptiles. 

He'n-hawk.  Ornith.  A  name  given  in  U.S. 
to  various  species  of  hawks  or  buzzards,  esp.  to 
the  Red-tailed  and  Red-shouldered  hawks,  Buffo 
borealis  and  B.  Hneatus.  Blue  hen-hawk,  the  adidt 
American  goshawk. 

1855  LONGF.  If  law.  xiv.  116  Crane  and  hen-hawk,  And  the 
cormorant.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amcr.,  Hen-hawk  (Falco 
Hneatus),  the  popular  name  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk 
of  naturalists.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  iv,  The  American 
goshawk  is  the  dreaded  blue  hen  hawk  of  New  England. 

He'n-heart.  One  who  has  the  heart  of  a  hen  ; 
a  chicken-heart,  coward. 

c  1440  1'ork  Myst.  xxxiii.  198  A!  henne-harte  ! 

He'11-hea rted,  a.  Timorous  or  cowardly; 
faint-henrtcd,  chicken-hearted,  pusillanimous. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  164  They  kepe  them  in 
theyr  holdes,  Lyke  henherted  cokoldes.  1638  H.  RIDER 
tr.  Horace's  Jtfrhtes  xvi,  The  hen-hearted  and  despairing 
wretch.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixvi.  (1737)  272  The 
Hen-hearted  Rascal  is  so  cowardly.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  J/. 
xxviii,  Are  you  turned  hen-hearted,  Jack? 

He*nhood.  nonce-wd.     The  condition  of  a  hen. 

1829  SOUTUEV  nigr.  Compost.  Poet.  Wks.  VII.  265  From 
which  two  milk-white  chicken  To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew. 

He*n-house.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  which 
poultry  are  shut  up  for  the  night. 

1513-13  Durham  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  Eidem  pro  . .  bordyng 
lez  henhowse.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback  s  Husb.  iv.  (1586) 
162  b,  Let  the  front  of  your  Henne  house  stande  alwaies 
towardes  the  East.  1616  SURFL.  &  MAKKH.  Country  Farm? 
1 7  Your  Henne-house,  and  roomes  for  other  Fowles,  fashioned 
foure-square  like  a  tower.  1740  MRS.  DELANY  Life  <y  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  120  You'll  find  me  as  errant  a  country  Joan  as  ever 
frequented  a  hen-house  or  dairy,  1887  ADLI.INE  SERGEANT 
Jacob? s  ll'i/e  III.  vi.  85  A  little  deserted  building  which 
had  once  been  used  as  a  hen-house. 

He  11  ism  (he*niz'm).  [f.  Gr.  els,  tv-  one  +  -IHM.J 
The  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  substance, 
whether  mind  or  matter ;  — MONISM.  Cf.  Pru.isM. 

1881  MAX  MTI.LKK  A'ant's  1' are  Reason  I.  187    \V 

seen  how  tliu  unreconciled  and  irreconcilable  elements  in 
the  Cartesian  dualism  ended  in  leading  by  n  double  road  to 
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Henism,  according  to  which  either  matter  or  mind  ..  had 
the  right  to  existence  alone  conceded  to  it.  i88»  Mind 
Apr.  281  One  would  enter  a  mild  protest  against  the  new 
term,  Heni^m. 


. 

Henlean(he-nh'ian),i3.  Anat.  [f.  /rVn^,  m  Ger- 
man anatomist  and  pathologist  (1809-85  :  see  -AN.] 
In  HenUan  membrane,  the  elastic  fcncstrated  mem- 
brane forming  the  outer  layer  of  the  innermost  coat 
of  an  artery.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Henmost,  Sc.  form  of  HINDMOST. 

Hen-mould,  local.  A  kind  of  soil  or  earth  : 
see  <.{uut. 


pr< 
fa 


i.s  usually  found  ..  at  and  nigh  the  Bottoms  of  Hills.  1753 
CHAMBER*  Cyci.  Supp,t  Hen-mould  Soil. 

Henna  (Jie'na).  Also  7  hena,  hanna,  hina, 
8-9hinna(h,  9hennah.  [a.  Arab.  *|jLa.  henna*. 
See  also  ALCANNA.]  The  Egyptian  Privet,  Law- 
soaia  inermis  (N  O.  Lythracew}  ;  the  shoots  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  used,  csp.  by  eastern  nations, 
as  a  dye  for  parts  of  the  body,  or  made  into  a  cos- 
metic with  catechu. 

1600  J  PORY  tr  Leo's  Africa  i.  22  They  have  no  oyle  of 
olives,  but  of  another  kmde  which  they  call  Hena  . .  in 
colour  it  is  as  beautifull  as  gold.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
11614)  637  Their  women  ..  with  a  certaine  colour  in  their 
hand  called  Hanna,  which  will  stnine.  1678  J.  PHILIJI-S  tr 
Tavemicrs  Traf,  (1684)  I.  i.  44  (StanfJ  Another  sort  of 
Water  with  which  they  dye  their  Hands  and  Nails  red, 
which  they  squeeze  out  of  a  ceitaim:  Root  call'd  Hina. 
1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV  570  Called  Henna,  or  Alhenna, 
and,  by  Corruption,  Alkanna.  179*  NEWTS  Tour  Rng,  $ 
Scotl.  50  A  large  quantity  of  the  herb  hinna  is  sent  by  the 
bride-groom  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  1872  BAKER  Nile 
Tribut.  i.  3  The  henna  grows  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  henna-scented  mV]. 

1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  Hi.  137  (StanO  Sprigs  of  the 
henna-tree.  1858  CAKPKNTER  I'eg.  Phys.  §  369  The  Henna- 
juice,  .is  a  very  permanent  brown  dye.  1885  JJini-i-:  'R.  V.) 
Sang  S(>/.  i.  14  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  henna- 
flowers. 

Henne,  obs.  form  of  HEN  sb,,  adv. 

He*nnery.  [f.  HEN  sb.  +  -ERY.]  An  establish- 
ment or  place  for  rearing  poultry  ;  a  place  where 
hens  are  kept :  cf.  rookery. 

1859  All  Year  Round  No.  32.   125  Why  not  establish 
extensive  henneries,  hatch   by  steam?     1877  E.  G.  SO.UIKK 
Peru    (1878)   45   Sometimes  the   roofs  are  used  as  grand 
henneries.     1884  ROE  Aat.  Ser,  Story  vi,  I  was  soon  cover- 
ing the  hennery  with  my  gun, 

Heniies,  obs.  form  of  HENCE. 

il  Hennin  ^he'nin).  Hist.  [a.  obs.  F.  hcnnin 
(see  Godefroi).]  A  head-dress  worn  by  women  in 
;  France  iu  the  1 5th  century,  of  high  and  conical 
shape,  with  a  muslin  veil  depending  from  it. 

1852  JAMES  Ag>tes  Sorrel  I.  51  An  elderly  woman  in  an 
extravagantly  high  hennin  the  head  dress  of  the  times. 
1885  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  480/1  Ladies'  head-dresses  grew  so 

irodigious  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  hennins  of  the 

'ifteenth  Century. 

He-nnish,  a.  rare.  [f.  HEN  sb.  +  -ISH.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  hen. 

1595  SOUTHWELL  .SV.  Peter's  Cotnpl.  12  Well  might  a  Cocke 
correct  me  with  a  crowe,  Whom  hennish  cackling  first  did 
ouer-throwe. 

Hennus,  -ys,  obs.  forms  of  HENCE. 
Kenny  (he'ni,,  a.  and  sb.     [f.  HEX  sb.  +  -Y.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hen  ;  hen-like  ; 
having  the  plumage  or  figure  of  a  hen  :  said  of  the 
males  of  some  breeds  of  fowls. 

1885  F.ncycl.  Brit.  XIX.  644  There  is  a  tendency  towards 
the  assumption  of  the  female  plumage  by  the  males,  and 
distinct  breeds  of  '  henny '  Game  [fowls]  are  known, 

B.  sb.  A  hen-like  male  fowl. 

1868  DARWIN  Anim.  cj-  PL  I.  252  Males  in  certain  sub- 
breeds  have  lost  some  of  their  secondary  masculine  cha- 
racters, and  from  their  close  resemblance  in  plumage  to  the 
females,  are  often  called  hennies.  1884  .SV.  James*  (-'<tz. 
27  Nov.  5/2  Some  males  are  known  as  '  hennies  '. 

II  Henopoeia.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  type  *€i/oiroi/a,  f. 
cyoiroiciV,  F.  «*?,  (V-  one  +  votftv  to  make.]  A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  a  number  of  things  are  con- 
sidered as  one. 

1683  H.  MORE  Iltustr.  75  The  whole  succession  . .  being 
looked  upon  but  as  one  Beast,  by  a  Prophetick  Henopoeia 
whatever  befell  any  particular  King  is  referred  to  the  Beast. 

So  t  Heuopoe'tic,  f  Henopoe'tical,  adjs.  f  Gr.  j 
type  *4i>oTroiT/Ti*us'j,  involving  henopctia  ;  unifying,  j 

166^  H.  MORK  Myst.  Snty.,  etc.  219  Henopoetick  Types  of  a  ) 
Multitude  collected  into  one  Government.  Ibid.  322  To  him  i 
that  considers  how  Collective  and  Henopoet!cal,as  I  may  so  f 
speak,  the  Prophetick  Types  are. 

Henotheism  (heiw^fiiz'in).     [f.  Gr.  efr,  <yo-y 

one  +  0f-v$  god  4-  -ISM.]  The  belief  in  one  god 
as  the  deity  of  the  individual,  family,  or  tribe,  with- 
out asserting  that  he  is  the  only  God  :  considered 
as  a  stage  of  religious  belief  between  polytheism 
and  monotheism.  See  quots. 

1860  MAX  MULLER  Semitic  Monotheism  in  Set.  Ess.  (1881) 
II.  415  The  latter  form  of  faith,  the  belief  in  One  (Jod,  is 

called   monotheism,  whereas   the   term  of  heno- 

i  uld  best  express  ihe  faith  in  a  single  god.     1879 

1*.  I,K  PAI;K  UKNOUF  Led.   <^'iff.  A'<7/£-.  217  The  nature  of 

Hi  nothci -in  ;i^  distinct  from  Monuthvi--m  wa^  explained  in 
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la^t  year's  lectures  as  a  phase  of  religious  thought  in  which 
the  individual  gods  invoked  are  not  conceived  as  limited  by 
the  power  of  others.  1880  (ILADSTONK  in  tyt/i  Ci'fef.  No.  j8. 
721  Henotheisni,  the  affirmative  belief  in  one  God,  without 
the  sharply-defined  exclusive  line  which  makes  it  a  belief 
in  Him  as  the  only  God.  1886  TIICI.K  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX. 
367/1  From  thi*  primitive  naturism  sprang  ..  henothcisin, 
not  the  henotheism  of  Max  Miiller,  or  of  Hartmann,  or  of 
Aimus,  but  a  practical  henotheism,  i.e.  the  adoration  i) 
one  God  above  others  as  the  specific  tribal  god  or  as  the 
lord  over  a  particular  people,  a  national  or  relative  mono- 
theism. 

So  He'notheist,  one  who  worships  according  to 
henotheism.  Henotherstic  a. 

1880  GLADSTONE  in  \qth  Cent.  No.  38.  721  The  region  of 
ideas,  in  which  ..  Iris  had  been  born,  was  the  henotheistic 
region.  1882  MAX  MULLER  India  182  If  the  Veda  had 
taught  us  nothing  else  but  this  henotheistic  pliase.  1884 
Athcnxitni  22  Nov.  653/2  The  Moquis  would  probably  be 
claimed  as  '  Henutheists  '  by  the  person  who  believes  in 
1  Henotheism  '.  1897  Kdin.  Rev,  July  225  The  worshipper 
of  one  out  of  a  number  of  gods;  the  Henotheist  of  Prof. 
Max  Miiller. 

Henotic  (hen^tilO,  a.  [a.  Gr.  tvurtttos  serving 
to  unite,  f.  tvtoaw  unification,  f.  tv  one.  Cf.  F. 
hJnotique.']  Tending  to  make  one;  unifying;  re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  III.  226  Nor,  I  believe,  has 
any  country  produced  a  greater  number  of  Henotic  writers  ; 
the  theological  peacemakers,  who  . .  have  striven  . .  to  close 
the  breaches  of  Christendom. 

He'n-peck,  v,  colloq.  [A  back-formation  from 
HEN-PECKED  in  its  participial  use.]  trans.  Of  a 
wife  :  To  domineer  over  or  rule  (the  husband). 

1688  Loyal  Litany  iii.  in  yd  Collect.  Poems  \i68g)  30/2 
From  being  Henpeck'd  worse  at  home  . .  Libera  nos  1753 
MURPHY  Gray^s  Inn  Jrnl.  No,  52  f  3  An  uxorious  Gentle- 
man, who  is  sometimes  a  little  Henpecked  by  his  Wife. 
1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  xxii,  I'm  oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intel- 
lectual, .have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all?  1852  THACKKRAV 
Esmond  I.  vii,  That  my  lady  was  jealous  and  henpecked 
my  lord. 

He'n-pcck,  sb.  rare      [f.  prec.] 

tl.  A  wife  \vhodomineers  over  her  husband.  Obs. 

riSoi  T,  SF.LWYN  Warn,  to  Batchelors  ix.  (MS.i,  Their 
Mac  Tabs  and  their  Henpecks  may  prate  as  they  please. 

2.    =  Hen-pecking,  the  domineering  of  a  wife. 

1833  CARLYLE  Diderot  in  Misc.  Ess.  ( 1888}  V.  23  Dying  of 
heartbreak  coupled  with  henpeck. 

So  He-n-pe  ckery,  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
henpecked. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxxvil,  He  had  fallen  . .  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  the  most  snubbed  hen-peckery. 

Hen-pecked  Jie-iiipekt),  ///.  a.  colloq.  flit, 
pecked  by  a  hen  or  hens:  alluding  to  the  plucking 
of  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  domestic  cock  by  his 
hens.]  Domineered  over  by,  or  subject  to  the  rule 
of,  a  wife. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (1759)  II.  104  The  henpect  Man 
rides  behind  his  Wife,  and  lets  her  wear  the  Spurs  and 
govern  the  Reins.  1690  DRVDEN  Amphitryon  \\.  H,  \Va-, 
ever  poor  deity  so  hen-pecked  as  I  am!  1697  —  /'/r^. 
Past.  in.  49  A  Step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  She  Who 
rules  my  hen-peck'd  Sire  and  orders  me.  1712  STKELE  Spect. 
No.  479  F  5  Socrates,  who  is  by  all  Accounts  the  undoubted 
Head  of  the  Sect  of  the  Hen-peck'd.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.  I.  59  An  obedient  henpecked  husband. 
b.  transf.  Cf.  hen-frigate  in  HEN  sb.  8. 

1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  xiii,  I  believe  he  that 
marries  you  will  go  to  Sea  in  a  Hen-peck'd  Frigat. 

Hen-plant:  sec  HEN  sb.  8. 
Henrician  (henri'pan),  a.  and  sb.    Eccl.  Hist. 
[ad.  med.L.  Jfenricidn-us,  f.  Hcnricus  Henry.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to  Henry  VIII  of  England 
or  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  his  reign. 

1893  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.xv.Ul.  39  The  chief 
articles  of  the  Henrician  settlement  of  religion. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Henrician^  (H.  i). 

1894  Ditblin  Rw.  Apr.  317  Many  of  the  citizens  had  em- 
braced the  Henrician  heresy. 

B.  sb.     1.  One  of  the  followers  (in  Switzerland 
and  Southern   France)  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  a 
religious  and  moral  reformer  of  the  i  2th  century. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins"  Parl.  115  Petrobnisians.  and  Hen- 
ricians,  that  denied  the  body  of  Christe  to  be  consecrated, 
and  giuen  by  the  priestes,  as  it  was  by  Christe  him  selfe. 
1889  S.  J.  KALES  .SV.  Bernard  \.  61  The  zeal  of  rJernard  .. 
was  exercised  chiefly  against  the  heresy  of  the  Henricians. 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to 
Pope  Gregory  VII. 

1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  (1886)  183/2  note. 

Hen-roost,  [f.  HEN  sb.  +  ROOST  sb.]  A  place 
where  domestic  fowls  roost  at  night. 

a  1100  Gere/a  in  Anglia  IX.  262  3*  eac  henna  hrost. 
1611  COTGR.,  Poulailler,  a  Henne-house,  or  Henne-roost. 
1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners  4-  Sheriffs  120  Walkers  by 
night  to  steale. .  Hennes  from  Henrouse,  or  any  other  thing. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  130  p  i  If  a  Man  prosecutes  them 
[Gipsies]  with  Severity,  his  Hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it. 
1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  150  A  boy  who  had 
robbed  a  henroost. 

Henry:  see  GOOD  HENRY.  Henry-sophister: 
see  HARRY-SOPH.  Hen's-bill :  see  HEX  sb.  8. 
Hens(e,  henns,  obs.  forms  of  Hi 

Hen's-foot.  Also  6  henfoote,  7  hens-feet. 
("From  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  divided 
leaves  to  a  hen's  claws.]  Name  given  totwodifferent 
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plants:   t  a.  [tr.  L.  f(s  ga/iin,  H.-II,    1'ln  v  .]     The 
Climbing  Fumitory,  Corydalis  ctavifiilata.  '< 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens'  I.  .\\  e   Fumelerre, 

and  Hennes  foote.  ..  Henfoote  or  hedge  Kumeterre.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  236  The  first  >  h  in  Latine  is 

commonly  called  P 
' 


b.  [L.ptsfnlli.']  Bur-parsley, 
1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccxliii.  (16331  I023  In  ' 
bastard  Parsley  or  Hennes  f,x>l.     1776-96  W 
Plants  -ed.   3>    II.   289    Tordyliiun  Anthriscns.  ..  Hedge 
P.trsley  or  Hens-foot.  .  .  Horses  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
Henslovian  .hensl^u-viaiO.   Hot,   \\.Henslow, 
an  English  botaniitf,  1796-1861).]     In  //,•«. 
membrane,  the  cuticle  of  plants,  discovered  by  Ilc;.- 
slow  ^  Treas.  Jiot.  i  S66). 
Hensman,  obs.  form  of  HENCHMAN. 
t  Hensour.  .V,  .   t  >l>s.   Also  6  hensure.  [Origin 
unknown:  sec  conjectures  in  Jamieson.     Toe  form 
ol  the  word  suggests  OKr.  derivation.]     '  Perhaps  a 
giddy  young  fellow  '  Jam.)  ;  perh.  =  henchman. 
(  1'he  sense  was  app.  obscure  to  Henry  Charters  in  1602.) 
15..  Clirists  A",  on  Gr.  x,  Ane  haisty  hensure  callit  Hary 
wes  ane  archer  heynd      1535   LVSIIKSAY  .Satrre  of 
Thru   Kttmitit    liann.  MS.'   2651     I'hir  ju_;lars,  jestouris 
and  ydil!  hensoi:ris  'I'hir  cariouris  and  ttiir  q;iyn[<-  sfiisouiis 
(K.  E.  T.  S.  2605  /ram  ed.  1602,  Thir  lu^i.ir-,  Icstars,  and 
idlll  euitchours,  Thir  carriers,  and  thir  ijuintacensours]. 

t  Bent,  z'.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  or  dial.  Forms  :  I 
hentan,  3-6  hente(n,  4-9  hent  ;  4-5  hint,  5 
hynt(e.  Pa.  t.  3-6  hente,  4-9  hent  ;  4-6  hint, 
hynt.  Pa.  pple.  3-4  yhent,  3-7  hent,  4-5  hente, 
5  ihent  ;  4-6  hint,  5  hynt,  hyntyd,  6  Sc.  hyntit. 
[OK.  hentan  also  rehentari)  ,  of  obscure  formation. 
It  K  probably  related  to  Gothic  lnnj>an  to  seize.  Its  re- 
semblance, both  in  form  and  sense  to  HENU  v.  is  also 
noteworthy.  But  in  both  cases  the  phonological  relations 
are  difficult.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  hold  of,  seize,  grasp  ;  to  take  or 
hold  in  one's  hand  ;  to  catch,  arch. 
(In  OK.  iii/rans.  with  genitive  or  prep.*) 
a  1000  Laws  Edward  f,  Gutkruin  vi.  §  6  (Schmid)  Beo 
he  bonne  utlah,  and  his  hente  mid  hearme  aelc  bara  be  riht 
wille.  <•  1200  Triii.  Call.  Ham.  209  De  sinfulle  haucS  kid 
grune  me  to  henten.  1*97  R.  GLOL'C.  (1724)  185  jyf  he 
nadde  w>v  be  selde  somdel  be  dunt  yhent  Syker  he  hym 
adde  aslawe.  a  ijoo  Cursor  .}f.  3841  Abute  hir  hals  ban 
he  hir  hent  [v.r.  hint].  Ibid.  21624  A  wessel  ..  Sett  v:j.ler 
bat  licure  to  hint,  c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  41  Alle 
about  l>ei  robbed,  &  tokbat  bei  mot  hent.  14..  HOCCI.KVE 
Miii.  Poems  (1892)  71  pat  in  the  feendes  net  we  be  nut 
hent.  c  1450  Merlin  101  He  hente  the  swerde  be  the 
hiltes  and  drough  it  oute.  1530  PALSGK.  581/1,  I  hente,  I 
take  by  vyolence  or  to  catche,y>  happe.  This  tcrme  is  nat 
utterly  comen.  1336  HKLLKNUEN  Cyan.  Scot.  II.  355  Scho 
hint  his  hors  be  the  renyeis.  1579  Si'i-:xsEH  Shcpli.  Cat. 
Feb.  195  His  hariiiefull  Hatchet  he  hent  in  hand.  1611 
SMAKS.  li'int.  T.  iv.  iii.  133  log-on,  log-on,  the  foot-path 
"ay,  And  merrily  hent  the  Slile-a.  1651  W.  CAJrTWBlGHT 
Ordinary  v.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  311  Hent  him,  for 
dern  love  hent  him.  [1885  UURTON  Arab.  Nts.  (1887)  III. 
77  Then  he  hent  in  hand  two  stones.] 

attal.  ':  a  1500  Chester  I'/.  ,  K.  E.  T.  S.)  vii.  263  Hent  on  ! 
and  hould  that  thou  hase  !  1566  DRANT  Horace  A  iii,  When 
hande  nil  houlde  or  hente. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  and  take  away,  lift,  or  move 
in  some  way  ;  to  snatch,  carry  off  ;  to  take  (away, 
off,  out,  up,  etc.),  put  ,on  . 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13236  Ws  bodi  vte  of  erth  bai  hint  \-.:  r. 
hent].     13..  Caw.  tf  Gr.  Knt.  983  pe  lorde..Hent  he;ly  of 
"is  liode.  and  on  a  spere  henged.     1:1400  Ro-.alami  tj   ''. 
1194  Ane  Actone  one  he  hent.     (1440   }'ork  Myst.  xxiii. 
77  Lord  god  !  .  .  bat  .  .  wolde  ..  hendly  hente  me  oute  of  hell. 
1579  SPHHEK  Slupk.  Cat.  Nov.  169  Dido  nis  dead,  but  into 
heauen   hent.     1589  PEKLE    Tale   of   Troy   Wks.   (1. 
553/2  Her  heart  was  from  her  body  hent.     1647  H. 
Song  of  Soul  in.  in.  vii,  For  a  time  into  high  heaven  hent. 
b.  fig.  To  lift  up,  pluck  up   heart;.    (Cf.  nU,  ;., 

i  1400  Destr.  Troy  9739  Therfore  hent  vp  your  her!  &  y'mr 
higli  wille.  c  1450  St.  Cut/ibert  i  Surtees)  4484  Right  so  bi 
frendes  als  faste  Heuy  hertis  sail  hente. 

3.  a.  To  get  at  with  a  blow  ;  to  strike,  hit. 

<  1250  Gen.  tr  Ex.  2715  Moyses  .  .  hente  oe  cherl  wiS  hise 
wond,  And  he  fel  dun  in  dedes  bond.  13.  .  Corr  de  L.  6783 
That  other  he  hint  upon  the  hood. 

b.   To  get  to,  arrive  at,  reach,  occupy. 

'  I33°  K-  UffrNM-:  ChrL>n.  <  1810  39  Tno  oullandes  kyn^es 
on  bis  lond  hauens  hent.  c  1440  Bone  l-'ior.  i  jy  The  furste 
hauyn  that  ever  they  hente.  c  1475  Partenav  5^7.'  When 
of  luMgnen  the  faire  Cite  hent.  1603^1  ,•>•  M. 

n.  vt.  14  The  generous,  and  grauest  Citi/ens  Hauehenl  the 
gates. 

4.  To  seize,  affect  (as  an  influence  or  condition  . 
1390  GOWEK  Con/.  I.  141  The  vanite  of  pride  him  hente. 

f  1400  i\ont.  Kos<  1730  Therwithalle  such  colde  me  hunt-- 
a  1547  SUKREY  in  Totteir  .1  I  scj 

to*  Ver  had  euery   blossom  hent.      1613-16  W.   1:; 
l>rit.  1'ast.  H.  i,  Men,  whuse  watehfull  eyt.s  nosluiiiiit:!  buiit. 

5.  lo  get,  take,  receive,  obtain,  gain,  meet  with  ; 
to   experience,   suffer,   '  catch  '     harm,   etc.   ;    to 
•  take  '  (courage,  etc.;  ;  to  apprehend,  perceive. 

"97  '<•  C'Louc.  (i  724)  204  Uerste  he  was  sore  adrad  .  .  And 
navies  he  hente  herte.  a  1330  Oluel  1  195  pou  ne  sschalt 

1386 

CHAUCER  Prat.  301  Al  bat  he  myghte  of  his  freendes  hente, 
On  bookes  and  his  lernyn  ,-.  ,1450  Klirour 

Saluacioim  1412  Of  some  man.  .tip:  Kaptisme  of  watere  he 
hent.  ci46o  ToTiniflty  Myst.  iburtees)  122  So  that  I  no 
harmes  hent.  1591  GREEXE  Maiden's  Dr.  1,  Then  thought 
I  straight  such  friend 

b.  To  hent  upon  (or  in.  hand  :  to  take  in  hand, 
undertake.  To  hent  one's  -way  :  to  take  one's  way. 
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c  1400  Ilt-str.  Trov  7060  To  hent  vppon  hand  soche  a  hegh 
charge.      1486  /,:'.:  St.  .Ill-am  K  vij  b,  Ayell  the    water  bis 
eeuen  iff  he   hent.     1590  SI'KNSEK  F.   Q.  in.   vii.  61 
Great  labour  fondly  hast  thon  hent  in  hand. 

6.  intr.  To  take  one's  \\'ay,  go.  pseudo-archaism. 
1579  Poor  Knt.'s  /',//.  C  iv,  To"  seas  he  hent,  whose  wash- 
did  cause  him  to  returne.     1714  <  V/^-. 

i    Strait  without  \VV.ul  ui  Answer  forth  he  hent. 

7.  dial.   (SeeqnoU.)     |_perh.  not  this  word.] 
1677  (sec  HKNIIMJ  2].     a  1722  LISLE  llnsb.  11757 

I.    1'.  S.i,  //;«.%  to  lay  up  ;  to  put  together.    1794  T.  HAMS 
.   // VV/j  in  .;  .   uioS    Mar.,   A  b.u 

A  ell  hinted— well  secured.      1828  Cra-.-eil  l>ial.,Jlenl, 
lo  plow  up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
tHent,  sb.  Obs.     Also  6  hint.     [f.  HENT  v.} 

1 .  The  act  of  seizing  ;  a  clutch,  grasp. 

1500-20  I)t  NBAK/VVWJ  xxxiii.  88  Scho  was  so  cleverousof 
hir  eluik.  .Scho  held  thame  at  ane  hint. 

2.  Ji:f.  That  which  is  grasped  or  conceived  in  the 

'•onc'-pliun.  intention,  design. 

»6oo  HOLLAND   Lh-y   xxv.  xiv.    557    So   [they]    put    the 
Consul!  out  of  his  hent  \consilia  ducts  liiijceit]. 

*  iris  doubtful  whether  in  the  following  we  have  sense  i 
or  2,  or  whether  lifnt  is  for  hint  in  its  Shaksperian  sense. 

1602  SMAKS.  Ham.  in.  iii.  83  Vp  Sword,  and  know  thou  a 
more  horrid  hent  When  heisdrunke  asleepe  :  or  in  his  Ka;<.-. 
t  Hent,  prep,  ami  conj.adv.  Obs.   [?f.  HEN  a,n>. 
hence  +  To,  corresp.  to  OKris.  hent,  MUG.  fiiii 
-f.  Aiiiz.  LG.  henlo.  hente.}     Till,  until. 
A.,  prep,  (also  hent  to,  liento. ) 
1426  AUUELAY  Poems  14  He  kepis  not  to  restore  That  he 
iniys  to  no  maner  mon,  Hent  his  endyng.     Il-id.  74 
Thenke    theron    and   thenke   not   erke,    Hent    to  the  last 
endyng.     1573  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  2^2  The  brother 
did    put  him   of  warke   hento  suche  tyme  as   he  brutuht 
answear  from  that  wyfe. 

B.  couj.  adv. 

14..    Cast.  Love  (Hal.)  1479  [Thei]  nere  never  i-wyst  ne 
holden    Hent  [early  jlfS.    er]  he  himselvyn  cume  wolde. 
1426  AUDELAY  Poems  15  We  were   put  in  paradise  to  have 
wele  withoutyn  woo,  Hent  we  had  unblest  brokyn  the  com- 
maundmentis  of  our  kyng. 
Hent,  obs.  form  of  HINT. 
I  Henter.  Obs.    [f.  HENTZ/. +  -ER'.]   One  who 
seizes,  a  grasper. 

c  1374  CHAL-CER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  Hi.  7  (Camb.   M.S.)  Rany- 
neres  and  he-meres  of  fowleste  thinges. 
Henting,  -all.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -INU  1.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HEXT;    laying  hold, 
seizing;  grasp,  apprehension. 

11440  I'romp.  Par-.-.  58/1  Cahchynge,  or  hentynge.., 
affnkncu.  1471  RIPLEY  Camp.  Aleli.  ix.  iv.  in  Ashm. 
(1652)  174  These  of  our  Secretts  have  som  hentyng.  1508 
DUNUS  Flyting  7i'.  Kennetiie  8  Hell  sould  nocht  hyd  thair 
harms  fra  harmis  hynting. 


which  is  done  before  the  Plough,  the  Corn  being  cast  in  a 
straight  line  just  where  the  plough  must  come,  and  is  pre- 
sently ploughed  in.  1733  "\\SU.HoTit-Ho*iag  lljisb.  (ed.  2) 
xi.  116  They  call  the  Top  of  a  Kidge,  a  Veering  ;  they  rail 
the  two  Furrows  that  are  turn'd  from  each  other  at  the 
Bottom,  between  two  Ridges,  a  Henting,  i.e.  an  Ending, 

Henus,  obs.  form  of  HENCE. 

Henware  (he'nwe»j).  Sc.  Also  hens-ware. 
[app.  f.  HEN  sb.  +  WAKE  sb.}  The  edible  seaweed 
Alaria  escnlenta,  also  called  badderlocks. 

1808-18  JAMIKSUN',  Jiens-'.^ar,;  Httnuat,'.  1865  GOSSE 
Latuiff^  St-a(iS74)  63  The  henware  ..  a  large  plant,  much 
resembling  the  oar- weed,  but  of  paler  colour. 

He'uwife.     Chiefly  Sc. 

1.  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  fowls ;  sometimes 
applied  contemptuously  to  a  man. 

a  1500  Catteftu  Smv  844  He .  .chairgeit  sone  his  hen- wyfe 
to  do  hir  cure  And  mak  thame  fruet ;  than  to  set  them  [eggs] 
scho  fure.  1500-20  DLNBAK  j\><-'ins  v.  24  SLho  ..  wes  our 
I. .-.d>  is  hen  wif:  And  held  .Sana  Tetir  at  stryfe,  Ay  quhill 
scho  wes  in  hevin.  1816  Scoi  T  ( ~>ld  Mort.  ii,  A  half-witted 
lad.  .who  had  a  kind  of  charge  of  the  poultry  under  the  old 
henwife_.  1831  JANE  POUTER  Sir  /:.  .s,,i.«,,,,i"i  :\,i,r.  II. 
138  A  single  henwife '  . .  being  found  quite  enough  for  the 
business.  1897  1'all  Mall  Mag.  108,  I  am  the  hen-wife  here. 

i  2.   /  'cans'  hen-wife,  a  bawd.  Obs. 

1513  DIIUCLAS  sEruislM.  Prol.  188  With  Venus  lienvifis 
quhat  wyse  may  I  flite  1 

tHe'nwile.  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  f.  HEN  rf.  +  WILE.] 
A  petty  or  contemptible  wile  or  stratagem. 

ni66a  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  II.  80  (Jain.)  Their  old 
unhappy  and  unprofitable  way  ofhen-\viles.  1697  CLI-LAND 
roans  55  (Jam  )  Seeks  out  raw  shifts,  and  po,.r  h.  n  uilrs. 
1728  P.  WALKEU  Life  1'edeu  Pref.  (ed.  3  23  Jurant,  sitting 
at  the  Head  .  .  as  if  they  were  to  communicate,  nsin  •  that 
Hen-wyle  toget  the  Tables  full. 

Keiiwoodite  (he-nwndait).  Min.  [f.  the  name 
of  W.  J.  Henwood,  of  Penzance  (1805-187;;) ;  see 
-ITK.]  A  hydrous  pho-]in.ite  of  aluminium  and 
copper,  of  bright  blue  colour,  found  in  Cornwall. 

1878  in  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  IV.  (Supp.).  1887  DANA  Man. 
Min.  220. 

Henys,  obs.  form  of  HKNCI:. 

t  Heo,  dial.  h.OO,  pers.  pron.,  yd  sing,  fern., 
nom.  Oi>s.  e.xc.  dial.  Forms :  see  below'  [UK. 
hiu,  hio,  heo,  fern,  of  HE;  ^OFris.  hiu.  In 
(,oth.,  OS.,  and  OHG.,  the  fern,  of  the  parallel 
pronominal  stem  i-s,  i-r,  was  lost  and  supplied 
In  a  lurm  si,  sin,  Ger.  sie.  A  like  substitution 
took  place  later  in  Kris,  and  Eng.  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  northern  and  e.  inidl.  dialects  about  the  1 2th  c. 


HEP. 

exchanged  hio,  heo,  hyo,  j/io,  jhe  for  the  forms, 
northern  sea,  scho,  sho,  e.  midl.  so?,  sjf,  sche,  SHE. 

liut  heo  in  various  forms  survived  in  the  south  and 
w.  midl.  asa  literaryword  till  the  ijth  c., and  is  still 
vernacular  from  Lancashire  to  Devon  and  Sussex, 
under  the  forms  hoo,  huh  (the  latter  often  mistaken 
for  the  objective  htr],  iih,  /?.] 

The  original  feminine  pronoun  corresponding  to 
he  ;  the  place  of  which  is  now  taken  by  SHE.  Used 
of  women,  and  of  animals  or  things  grammatically 
feminine. 

a.  i  hiu,  hfuu,  hio,  h6o,  2  hio,  2-5  heo,  2  hyo  ; 
2-3  }ho,  3  ;eo,  50,  300. 

«5S  <'•  K.  Chron.   (Parker  MS.)    an.    718  Hio  wa-s  for- 
gifen    Xoiban  hyinbra   cyninge.     cqio  Ibid.  an.  910  Heo 
Seher^ade  swi'oe  micel  on  ba:m  noro  here,     i  950  Li 
Gosp.  Matt.  xv.  27  So3  hiu  ewei^  [1-975  Ruslr.o.  (,..  g 

:      1000  Afs.  G.,   Oa  cwa;S  heo;    i  1160  Ilailon  (,.. 
oacwa;?!  hyo].      1-950  —   Mark  x.  6  Hee  and  hiuu.     1:975 

.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  24  Hiaslepeb  [A?s.  <;.,  heo  gtepa 
Ha!ton  G.,  hyo  slajpS].     1:1175  Lamb.  'llom.  in    H. 
wernaS  wiS  drunkenesse.      1-1205  LAY.  182   He  wes  kin 
and  heo  quen.     c  1300  Beket  24  The  Princes  heir  heo  w  a-" 
<"  133°  ^'7«.s'  of  Tars  76  To  god  heo  made  hire  preyers.  1362 
LANGL   P.Pl..\.  n.  5   '  Loke  on   be   lufthond ',    quod  heo. 
c  1450  MVRC  396  That  heo  a-vow  no  maner  bynge. 

c  1200  OIIMIN  2037  pe  laffdi?  Marje  3ho  barr  child  Wibbu- 
tenn  weddedd  macche.  1-1275  LAY.  1149  5eo  was  cwene 
[i  1205  heo  wes  quen]  of  alle  wodes.  1297  R.  GLOI;C 
(1724'  436  Joe  was  worby  to  be  ycluped,  Mold  be  cod  que-ne 
Vor  al  be  godenesse,  |iat  Joe  dude  her  to  Engelond.  a  1300 
Fall  f,  Passion  81  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  Al  hir  ioi  was  ago, 
bo  50  him  sei  dei  in  rode  . .  bat  del,  neuer  such  nas  ber  i 
.  .as  ;ho  makid  an  seint  Jon. 

ft.   i  hire,  i  hie,  2-3  hie,  3-4  3he,  }e,  hye. 
?97S  XusAui.  Gosf.    Matt.  xv.   23   Forlet  hia;  forbon  be 
In  ,   ,  rM-cJ,  a;fter  us.     ,11000  Cxamon'sGfn.  822  pa  spree 

:,  idesa  scienos*    ...-.*-    ...i:.- L;- 

odes. 


Eue  eft,  idesa  scienost,   w-ifa  wlitejost,  hie  wa^s'jeweorc 

fodes.  <:  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Hie  is  be  heuenliches 
inges  dohter.  c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  2626  Jhe  kepte  it  wel  in 
fostre  wune,  5he  knew  it  for  hire  owen  sune.  c  1250  Old 
Kent  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  29  Hye  spac  to  |>o  serganz  bet 
scruedc  ofbowyne.  a  1275  Pro-.:  .'K  If  red  292  Ibid.  121 
Swo  hie  ne  bochte.  a.  1300  Fall ,y  Passion  5:2  in  E.  £.  P. 
11862  15  For  lo  wep  je  nad  no  mo  bot  iiii  bitter  teris  of 
blode.  1:1325  Lai  le  Freine  114  That  hye  nil,  no  hye  ne 
schal.  c  1330  f'foria  t,  Bl.  (1857)  572  ?he  said  anon  right 
5he  had  i-waked  al  this  night. 
1.  I  hi,  2-4  hi,  4-5  hy. 

,i  looo  Crist  559  in  Exeter  Bk.,  HafaS  nu  se  halja  helle 
bireafod  ealles  bajs   gafoles   be   hi    lear-daTum  . .  unryhte 
swealj.     a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  Hi  is  ailia  libbinde  moder. 
Ibid.  227  Hi . .  warB  mid  cylde.    a  1250  Owl  fy  Kifht.  32  Me 
hi   halt   lo|>lich  and  fule.     1340  Ayenb.  26  peruore  is  hy 
do5tcr    of  prede.     Ibid.  28   Hi  ys  contrarious  to  be   holy 
<  1460  Launfal  352  Sche  badd  hym  aryse  anoon  ; 
Hy  seyde  to  hym,  Syr  gantyl  knyght. 
8.  2-5  he,  4  hey,  5  hee. 

1:1175  Lamb.  Hont.  103  pa  oSer  sunne  [is]  forliger  . .  |  et 
is  ihaten  fornicatio.  He  buled  bene  mon.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  //am.  159  LusteS  nuwich  maiden.,  and  hwat  he  hatte, 
and  hware  he  was  fet.  ,11300  S.'.  Michael  203  in  7'n</. 
Science,  etc.  (1841)  136  The  sonne.  .sent  a-doun  hire  hete.  . 
and  of  fersch  water  he  draweth  up  the  breth.  1-1380 
WvcLih •  .Scl.  U'AS.  III.4i3Crist  askid  bo  womman  watir  to 
drinke,  and  ;itte  he  was  an  alien,  for  he  was  a  Samaritan. 
11400  7V.  Kcl.  ff  L.  Poems  229  Hey  endetz  shameliche 
Hey  draweb  dredfulliche.  1:1420  Chron.  I'ilotf.  1119  And 
thongcde  hurr'  heyjelyche  . .  pat  hee  had  delyveryd  hym 
a  1450  Le  .Vor/,-  Arth.  384  Ther-for  he  dude  on  a  Russet 
cote . .  And  made  heore  self  bo  a  Nonne. 

f.  3-4  ha,  a. 

c  1205  LAY.  28^19  pa  wile  a  (the  queen]  beoSaliue.  111225 
Leg,  Kath.  136  pus  hwil  ha  [v.  r.  a]  wiste  hire.  1387 
TxcviSA  MS.  Cat!.  l\sj>.  D.  vii.  29  b,  He  ..  prayede  hys 
\\  >-f  )>at  hue  wolde  helpe . .  bote  a  dude  be  contrary. 

f.  2-5  ho,  3-5  hoe. 

c  1175  Lamb.  llom.  77  pe  sunne  streonb  J>e  lome  bet  ho 
spiet  in  to  al    bis  wide  worlde.      <-i2O5  LAY.    4j  H 
[t>oc]  ;ef  bare  teoelen  jElienor.     1297  R.  GLOIT.  (1724)  13 
Ho  wende  from  al  hire  kyn.     13. .   C,aw.  tj  Gr.  Knt.  1001 
pe  olde  auncian  wyf  hejest  ho  syttez.     1:1420  Sir  Amadacc 
iCamdenl  lx\i,  Ho  kissutte  hur  lord,     c  1420  Chron.  i 
376  In  yche  werk  b'  hoe  wroujt. 
n.   4-5  hue. 

1307  Elegy  Kdw.  1,  iv,  Ich  biquethe  myn  herte  arybt 
.  .1  )vtr  the  see  that  hue  be  diht.  1340-70  Alex,  ff  Dm,/. 
562  While  hue  liuede  alse.  1193  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  C.  n.  iu 
Ich  was  aferd  of  hure  face,  thauh  hue  faire  were. 

0.   5-9  hoo. 

a  1440  Sir   Degre-u.  686    Natheles    hoo   was  wel    paid. 
1674  RAY  .V.  C.  ITorrls  26  Hoo,  he,  in  the  Northwest  parts 
of  England  most  frequently  used  for  she.     f  1815  Lat. 
ISallads  ,y  Songs  idf)  Hoo  says  hoo  can  tell  when  hoo's  hni  t 
1867  K.  WAUOH  d-uiti  Blanket  72  Th'  mistress  said 
thought^hoo'd  suit  'em. 

b.  Opposed  to  he  :  female,  feminine. 

c 950-1000:  see  HE  ;.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  337  Ay 
buu  meng  with  be  nialez  be  mete  ho-bestez. 

He-oak:  see  Hvpron.  8  b.  Heold,  obs.  pa.  t. 
of  HOLD  v.  Heole,  variant  oi  HELE  z/.l  Obs. 

Heom,  var.  HEM  pron.,  Obs.  (  =  them)  ;  obs.  f. 
Heonene,  heonne(n,  Heonnes,  obs. 
it.  HEX  ailv..  HENCE.  Heore,  obs.  forms 
of  II EH  pron.  Heou,  heow,  obs.  ff.  HUE. 
Heoven,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  t.  of  HEAVE  ;  obs.  f. 
HEAVEN. 

Hep,  variant  form  of  HIP  sb.-,  the  fruit  of  the 
rose-tree. 

Hep,  obs.  form  of  HEAP,  HIP  so.l 


HEPAB. 

||  Hepar  (hf'pa.i).  Chem.  and  Med,  [med.L., 
a.  (Jr.  yrrap  liver,  in  reference  lo  its  colour.] 

1.  An  old  name  for  a  metallic  sulphide,  having  a 
reddish-brown  or  liver  colour.  Also,  for  compounds 
of  sulphur  with  other  substances.     Cf.  HKPATTLE. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elan.  .If in.  ied.  2*  II.  321  Molybdenous  Acid 
.  .takes  Sulphur  from  its  Hepars.  1799  —  Geol.  Kss.  397 
Glauber  is  found,  .frequently  in  the  state  of  a  hepar.  1800 
HF.NKY  Kpit.  Cfu'w.  (1808)  149  [Sulphurets]  have,  for  the 
most  part,  a  reddish  brown  or  liver  colour;  and  hence  were 
furmerly  called  he pars,  or  livers  of  sulphur. 

2.  Also    more    fully,    hepar   sitlphuris  or  hepar 
sulphur',  a.  (If.s.kalinum}  Old  name  for potassa 
sulphurata.     b.  (ff.  s.  calcareuni]  The  name  com- 
monly given  in  homoeopathy  to  calcium  sulphide. 

a.  1693  SALMON   Bates"  Disp.  (1715!   436/1    Le  Febure 
m:ikes  this  Hepar  Sulphuric  thus  :  BtOf  the  best  Sulphur  in 
line  Pouder  ^iv.     Salt  of  Tartar  very  dry,  as   much:    Mix 
them  together,  .till  all  be  reduced  to  a  Mass,  which  is  called 
the  Liver  of  Sulphur.      1742  /'////.  Trans.  XLII.  73  That 

>i  //{•/•ar,  formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Caustic  Salt  with 

^ulphur  of  the  Ashes  of  the  Glass-wort.      1873  /-Vr.'^V 

('hem.  (ed.  it)  327  Liver  of  sulphur,  or  hepar  sulphuris,  is 

a  name  Riven  to  a  brownish  substance,  made  by  fu-ing 

logether.. potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur. 

b.  1866  Alls/iorti's  Handy-bk.  Homa'^p.  Pract.  22  Hepar 
Sulphuris,  Sulphuret  of  Lime,  Proto-Sulphuret  of  Calcium, 
or  Liver  of  Sulphur,  is  prepared  by  triiuration.      1885  Pall 
Mull  G.  26  Feb.  6  2  Patti,  I  am  told,  puts  a  great  deal  of 
dependence  upon  hepar-sulphur.     1887  Hotna'op,  World  \\ 
Nov.  503  If  the  patient  has  been  already  dosed  with  Mer- 
cury, Hepar  is  the  remedy. 

Hepat-,  before  a  vowel  =  HEPATO-,  comb,  form 
of  (ir.  fyvap,  rjTraT-  liver  :  as  in  Kepatalgia,  pain 
affecting  the  liver,  neuralgia  of  the  liver  (Hooper 
J\leJ.  Diet.  1811);  hence  Hepatalgic  a.,  of  or 
belonging  to  hepatalgia  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854). 
Hepatemphra'xis  [Or.  e^po^is  stoppage],  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  (Craig  1847);  hence  Hepa- 
temphra'ctic  a.  ( Mayne  1854). 

f  Hepata'rian,  a.'  Obs.  rare~n  [f.  L.  hepa- 
tari-us,  f.  hcpat- :  see  prec.  and  -AN.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  liver,  hepatical  (Blount  Glossogr. 
1656). 

Hepatic  (h^pae-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-8  ep-. 
[ad.  1.,.  hepatic-US,  a.  Gr.  ^xantco?  of  or  belonging 
to  the  liver.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver. 

e.g.  Hepatic  artery,  ducts,  plexu$tvcin;  hepatic  apoplexy ^ 
colic,  disorder ',  disease,  jJnx. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhmiers  Kk.  Physicke  178/1  Phleboto- 
mise,, in  his  right  Arme,  the  Hepaticlce  or  Livervayn.  1621 
HURTON  Anat,  IHel.  \.  \.  in.  iv,  Melancholy,  which  Lauren- 
tius  subdivides  into  three  parts  . .  Hepatick,  Splenatick, 
Me-criack.  1719  QUINCY  Phys,  Diet.,  Hepatick  Flux,  is  a 
bilious  Looseness,  occasioned  by  overflowing  of  Choler. 
1741  EAMKS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  32  A  Discharge  of  Bile 
..'tis  but  thin  and  diluted,  and  such  as  in  other  Animals  is 
usually  called  Hepatic  Bile.  1773  Gen!/.  Mag.  XLIII.  604 
His  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints.  1806  Med, 
Jrttl.  XV.  577  The  hepatic  artery  being  very  small,  com- 
paratively with  the  size  of  the  liver.  18*7  ABEHNETHY 
Sitrg,  Wks.  I.  60  Hepatic  disorder  may  disturb  the  sen- 
sorium.  I83I  R»  KMOX  CloqtteCs  Anat.  479  The  original 
filaments,  .follow  the  pyloric  artery,  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  hepatic  plexus.  1866  HUXI.KV  Phys.  v.  (1872)  118  The 
hepatic  duct,  which  conveys  away  the  bile  brought  to  it  . . 
from  the  liver.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  140  Hepatic  colic  . . 
where  a  biliary  calculus  or  gall  stone  passes  down  from  the 
gall  bladder  into  the  intestine. 

f  2.  Affected  with  liver  complaint.   Obs. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Ba-rth.  DeP.R.xvn.  viii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Licoure  bat  it  is  sodde  inne  helpe^  and  socoureb  frer.etik 
men,  and  epatik. 

3.  Acting  on  the  liver,  good  for  the  liver. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii,  Mountain-mint  ..  Is 
Pectoral  and  Hepatick.  1819  REKS  Cycl.  s.v.  Tabella,  We 
have  cordial,  stomachic,  .and  hepatic  tablets. 

4.  Li ver-coloured,  dark  brownish-red  ;  as  in  He- 
patic aloes,  hepatic  fanager. 

Hepatic  cinnabar,  cinnabar  mixed  with  Idriolite,  carbon, 
and  earthy  matter.  Hematic  Pyrites,  decomposed  liver- 
brown  tessular  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  iBristow  Gloss.  Min.\. 

c  1420  Pat  lad.  on  //us/',  xi.  361  With  aloes  tweyne  vncis 
epatike.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Healtk  (16^61  92  Take  ..  of 
Aloes  Epaticke,  of  white  Sugar-Candie,  of  each  the  weight 
of  two  pence.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Aft'tt.  (ed.  2)  II.  388 
Compact  Brown  Iron  Stone  or  Hepatic  Iron  Ore.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  21  The  Cape  aloes  have 
a . .  more  disagreeable  odour  than  the  Socotrine  and  Hepatic. 

5.  Of  or    pertaining   to   a   hepar ;    sulphurous. 
t  Hepatic  air  or^vw,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

1651  Bines  New  Disp.  Pi65  This  bnkamick  hepatick  salt. 
1786  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  118  Hepatic  Air  is  that  species 
of  permanently  elastic  fluid  which  is  obtained  from  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  various  substances,  as  alkalies, 
earths,  metals, etc.  1788  Ibid.  LXXV1II.  384  If  nitrousair 
be  mixed  with  hepatic  air  volatile  alkali  will  be  formed. 
1789  Ibid.  LXXX.  67  Upon  applying  heat  to  the  sulphur 
thus  blackened,  I  have  perceived  an  hepatic  smell.  1794  G. 
ADAMS  Nat.  fy  Exp.  P kilos.  I.  xii.  500  Inflammable  air 
possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  sulphur,  in  which  case  it 
contracts  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  forms  hepatic  air.  Ibid.  497 
;ic  gas.  1800 tr.  Lagrange'sChem.  II.  365  [It]  exhales 
a  hepatic  odour  capable  of  altering  the  splendor  of  silver. 

t  6.   Hepatic  moss,  a  liverwort :  see  HKPATICA  2. 

1824  (iKKViLLE  Flora  Rdin.  In  trod.  15  Hepatica;,  Liver- 
w'.nts,  Hepritic  Mosses.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
have  a  considerable  affinity  with  the  true  mosses. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  that  acts  on  the  liver  and  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  bile. 
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1486  fik.  S/.  Albans  C  vb,  Veue  hir  epatike  with  the  flesh 
of  a  chycon.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Mt;f.  in.  xv.  ^S  You  must 
use  cooling  Hepaucks.  1707  FLOVEB  Physic.  i'ulsc-tt'aUh. 
4iy  The  Hitlers  are  Hepatics.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hepatica  'h/jwtika).    Hot.     [ined.L.,  fem. 
(quasi  nerba  hepatica    of  hcpatic-tts  :  see  prec.] 

1,  A  subgenus  or  section  of  the  genus  Anemone', 
esp.  the  common  spring-flowering  Anemone  \flepa- 
tica)  triloba,  a  native  of  continental  Europe,  culti- 
vated in   Britain,  the  three-lobed  leaves  of  which 
were  fancied  to  resemble  the  liver. 

1578  LVTF.  nodofns  i.  xl.  58  The  leaues  of  Hepatica  are 
bruade,  and  diuided  into  three  partes.  .Amongst  the  leaues 
groweth  fayre  azured  or  blew  floures,  euery  one  growing 
vpon  a  single  stemme.  Ibid.  59  [It]  may  be  called  in  Eng- 
lish H cpatica,  Noble  Agrimonie,  or  Three  leafe  Lyuerwurte. 
1664  KVI-I.VN  AW.  /-fort.  11720)  192  January  ..  Floweis  in 
Prime. .  Hepatica,  Primroses,  Laurus-tinus.  1803  J.  ABER- 
CROMHIK  /•>.  Man  Own  Gard.  688/1  Hepaticas,  single  white, 
single  blue,  single  red,  Double  red,  Double  Blue.  1882 
Gurdt'ti  ii  Mar.  155/1  The  fine  single  blue  American 
Hepatica . .  is  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  species. 

2.  The  old  name  in  the  herbalists  for  Common 
Liverwort,  Marchantia  polymorpha,  a  lichen-like 
plant  which  creeps  over  wet  rocks  and  damp  ground, 
rooting  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.    Hence 
pi.  Hepaticx,  a  group  of  Cryptogams  allied  to  the 
Mosses, containing  plants  which  haveno  operculum, 
and  as  a  rule  possess  elaters  ;  of  which  the  Common 
Liverwort  is  an  example. 

The  group  was  proposed  and  named  by  the  French  botanist 
Adanson  \/<*awilles  ties  Plantes,  1763). 

1548  TURNER  Names  of  Heroes  48  Lichen  is  called  in  cnglise 
Liuerwurte,  in  duch  Steinliberkraut,  in  french  Hepatique, 
the  Poticaries  cal  it  Hepatica.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixx. 
411  This  herbe  is  called  in  Greeke  Aei\ij''  :  in  Latine 
Lichen  :  in  Shoppes  Hepatica,.\n.  Englishe  Liuerwurt  and 
Stone  I.iuerwort.  1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I. 
349  The  Cryptogamia  Class,  .may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing orders  or  assemblages  : — i.  Miscellanea? ;  2.  Filices;  3. 
Musci ;  4.  Hepatic^ ;  5.  Algae  ;  6.  Fungi.  Ibid.  363 
Hepatica;. .  Female  fructifications  inclosed  in  a  veil  which 
splits  open  at  the  top,  and  discharges  the  capsule.  1867  J. 
HOGG  M  if  rose.  n.  i.  308  The  little  group  of  Hepaticac  or 
Liverworts  which  is  intermediate  between  Lichens  and 
Mosses.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Perm>.  Bark  27^  His  vast 
collection  of  mosses  and  hepaticse  from  the  valley  of  the 
Amazons. 

t  Hepa'tical,  a-  Obs.  [f.  as  HEPATIC  -t-  -AL.] 
—  HEPATIC  a.  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Hepatifjne^  hepaticall.  1651  BEDELI,  in 
I- idler's  Abel  Redw.  74  He  dropt  into  an  Hepaticall  flux. 
1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  323  They  degenerate  into 
Hepatical  Fevers.  Ibid.  342  The  hepatical  Artery  and  the 
Vena  Porta,  carry  the  Blood  into  the  Liver. 

B.  sb.    =  HEPATIC  B. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med,  \\\.  xv.  357  Hepaticals  are  such 
Medicines  as  are  dedicated  to  the  Liver. 

HepatlCO'logist.  A  botanist  who  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  Hepaticx.  or  Liverworts. 

1895  Naturalist  i  n  Work .  .performed  by  the  distinguished 
hepaticologist,  Dr.  Richard  Spruce. 

Hepa'ticous,  a.  [f.  as  HEPATIC  +  -ouy.]  a. 
Of  a  liver  colour,  b.  Lobed  like  the  liver. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Hepatite  '  (he-pat3it).  Oh.  Also  4  epetite. 
[ad.  L.  hepatitis,  a.  Gr.  ^warmy.]  An  early  name 
for  a  precious  stone  (hepatitis  gemma  Pliny)  said 
to  resemble  the  liver  in  some  respect. 

c  1303  Land  Cokayne  94  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  158  Chalcedun 
and  epetite.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  630  Some  [stones] 
there  be  which  bear  the  names  of  certain  members  of  the 
body ;  as  for  example,  Hepatites,  of  the  liuer.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Hepatites^  a  precious  Stone  of  the  shape  of  the  Liver. 

Hepatite-.  Min.  [Named  by  Karsten,  1800 
(flepatit})  from  the  older  name  lapis  hepaticus^\ 
A  name  applied  to  varieties  of  Barytes  emitting 
a  fetid,  sulphurous,  or  hepatic  odour  when  rubbed 
or  heated ;  liver-stone. 

1802-3  tr.  Pallas  Trar>.  11812)  I.  145  They  form  cavities 
.  .filled  up  with  a  dun  hepatite  of  the  spatli  kind.  1816  R. 
JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  288  It  is  named  hepatite  from 
the  disagreeable  sulphureous  odour  it  exhales  when  rubbed. 

II  Hepatitis  (nepatartii).  Path.  [a.  Gr.  faa.™™ 

adj.,  ofor  pertaining  to  the  liver  :  see  -ITKS.]  '  In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  liver1  (.S'.  S.Lex.) 
1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  hepatitis  bears  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  pleurisy.  1788  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med. 
Coiniitnn.  II.  173  Phrenitis,  Pleuritis,  Hepatitis,  Nephritis. 
1819  B.  E.  O'MEARA  Expos.  Trans.  St.  Helena  28  Hepa- 
titis, with  iis  usual  train  of  distressing  symptoms,  followed. 

Hepatization  (hepataizt~lj"3n).   [f.  HEPATIZE.] 
fl.  Chcm.  Impregnation  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.    (See  HEPATIC  5.)  Obs. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elan,  Min.  'ed.  2)  II.  455  These  [expedients] 
were  Torrefaction,  Sulphurization,  Hcpatlzation. 

2.  rath.  Consolidation  of  the  lung  tissue,  so  that 
it  becomes  solid  and  friable  somewhat  like  liver, 
being  first  of  a  red  and  afterwards  of  a  grey  colour. 
Applied  also  to  the  state  of  any  texture  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  liver-like  substance  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1854). 

1822-34  Good**  Study  Med.  (ed.  4!  II.  130  In  the  second 
stage  [of  Pneumonia]  or  that  of  hepatisation,  the  crepitous 
feel  is  entirely  lost.  1862  H.  W.  FL-LLER  Dis.  Lungs  249 
The  third  [sta^e]  that  of  grey  hepatization,  or  diffused  sup- 
puration of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  1866  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Med.  (1880)  161  In  the  second  stage,  usually  called  the  stage 
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of  red  hepali/ation.  .The  solidified  lung  is  of  .1  brownish-red 
color,  non-crepitant,  and  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike 
that  ut  the  liver,  whence  the  name  hepatization. 

Hepatize  (.I'rpii'3'2)'  V.  [i.  dr.  Jjvap,  ijTrar- 
liver  -t-  -]/.E  :  coiresp.  in  form  to  Gr.  i)n<ni£-iiv  to 
be  like  the  liver,  to  be  liver-coloured.]  Hence 
Hepatized  (he'pataizd),  ///.  a. 

trans,  f  a.  Chcm,  To  impregnate  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  Obs.  b.  Path.  To  convert  (the 
lungs)  by  engorgement  and  effusion  into  a  substance 
resembling  liver. 

1786  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  142  Hepatised  water  in  a  well 
closed  vessel  effects  a  solution  of  iron  in  a  few  days.  1822  - 
34  Good's  Study  iMctl.  (ed.  4)  IV.  377  Some  form  of  hepatised 
ammonia  being  employed.  Ibid.  II.  134  Sometimes  the 
hepatised  portions  are  exactly  circumscribed  by  a  lobule. 

Hepato-,  repr.  Gr.  ijjraro-,  combining  form  of 
ffnap  liver;  as  in  Hepatocele  (he'patO|S;l)  [(Jr. 
KJJA.J;  tumour],  hernia  of  the  liver.  Hepato-colic 
(-kp-lik  a.  [Gr.  KuKov  COLON  '],  relating  to  the  liver 
and  the  colon  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.  Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik)  a.  [see  CYST],  pertaining  to  the  liver  and 
the  gall-bladder,  oruniting  the  two  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1854).  Hepatodnodenal  (-df-nal)  a.,  per- 
taining to  the  liver  and  the  duodenum.  Hepato. 
enteric  (he'pat0|tnte'rik)  a.,  pertaining  jointly  to 
the  liver_and  the  intestine.  Hepatogastric  1,-gae's- 
trik)  a.,  pertaining  to  both  the  liver  and  the 
stomach  (Craig  1847).  Hepatog-enic  t-dje'nik  , 
Hepatogeiious  (hepatfi'dg/'nas)  adjs.  [see  -QKNJ, 
originating  from  the  liver.  Hepato  graphy  [see 
•GRAPHY],  the  description  of  the  liver,  its  attach- 
ments and  functions  (Dunglison).  He  patolith 
[Gr.  Xi'flos  stone],  a  gall-stone  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ; 
hence  Hepatoli  thic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a  gall- 
stone. Hepatolithiasis  (-li)»rasis),  the  formation 
of  stone-like  concretions  in  the  liver  , Craig  1847). 
Hepato  logy  [see  -LOGY],  that  part  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  liver  (Dunglison  1833- 
46) ;  hence  Hepato  legist,  a  student  of  hepatology ; 
Hepatolo'gical  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  hepatology 
! Mayne).  Hepatopancreas  (he:pat0|pse'nkri',ses) 
Biol.t  Klaus's  name  for  the  glandular  organ,  called 
the  liver  in  Invertebrates,  in  reference  to  its  two- 
fold functions  of  secretion  and  digestion.  Hepato'- 
pathy  [Gr.  ndSos  suffering],  disease  of  the  liver 
(Mayne).  Hepato-po-rtal  a.  [see  PORTAL],  ofor 
pertaining  to  the  hepatic  portal  system,  as  distin- 
guished from  remfortal.  Hepato-re-nal  a.  [see 
RENAL],  relating  to  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Hepa- 
torrhce'a  [Gr.  poia  a  flow],  a  flow  or  discharge 
from  the  liver.  Hepato'scopy  [Gr.  -anemia  in- 
spection], inspection  of  the  liver;  divination  by 
inspection  of  the  liver  of  an  animal.  Hepato-- 
tomy  [Gr.  -ro/iia  cutting],  dissection  of  the  liver 
(Mayne).  He'pato-umbi'lical  a.  [L.  umbilicus 
navel],  connecting  the  liver  and  the  navel. 

1811  HOOPER  Med.  Did.,  *Hetatt>ceIe,  an  hernia  in  \\!i:rIL 
a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes  through  the  abdominal 
parietes.  1738  AMYAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  322  "Hcpati- 
cystic  Ducts.  1766  HUNTER  Ibid.  LVI.  309  The  hepato- 
cystic  ducts.. enter  the  gall-bladder  at  its  antejior  end  or 
fundus.  1880  J.  \V.  LECG  Bile  89  Schiflf .  tied  all  the 
structures  in  the  "hepato-duodenal  ligament,  save  the  hepa- 
tic artery.  18^6  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  551  *Hepato- 
genic  Icterus  in  the  duodenum.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lf.v., 
Hepatogeiiic  icterus,  jaundice  produced  by  the  absorption 
of  bile  already  formed  in  the  liver.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Thcrap.  (1879)  109  That  the  icterus  is  not  really  *hepato- 

fenous,  but  haemic  in  origin.  1897  ALLBI'TT  Syst.  M,.!. 
I.  400  True  hepatogenous  jaundice,  with  bile  pigment  in 
the  urine  and  decolouration  of  the  faeces.  1854  MAVNI. 
Expos.  Lex.,  ffcfatolithicus,  ofor  belonging  to  a  *hepato- 
lith,  "hepatolithic.  1888  Sci.  Anu-r.  LVIII.  98  Dr.  Harley, 
the  English  "hepatologist  and  nephrologist.  1884  SEDGU  TCK 
tr.  Clans  /.ool.  \.  59  In  the  Invertebrata  the  secretions  of 
many  glands,  which  are  generally  called  'liver  ',  but  which 
would  be  more  appropriately  termed  *hepatopancreas.  1886 
Syit.  SK.  Le.\\,  " llrpato-rcnal  ligamciil,  a  reflection  of  the 
peritoiuenin  extending  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
to  the  kidney.  1717-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Dh'inati/'i', 
*Hepatoscopy,  or  the  consideration  of  the  liver. 

He'patoid,  a.  [ad.  Gr.  r)iraTO(i5r;s  liver-shaped  : 
see  HEPATO-  and  -oil).]  'Like  to  the  liver  in 
colour  or  in  function  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

f  Hepe.  Obs.  rare.  [Identical  with  MHG., 
MLG.  hepe,  early  mod.Du.  lieepe,  Du.  keep  sickk- 
shaped  pruning-knife  or  bill;  other  forms  of  which 
are  MUG..  MI.G.  lieppe,  mod.Ger.  heppe.hifpe, 
OHG.  habba,  happa,  h$ppa  :-*happja  :-OTeut. 
*hal>jSn,  1.  pre-Teut.  root  hop-,  whence  prob.  Gr. 
(corn's  chopper,  cleaver,  broad  curved  knife.  As 
there  is  no  cognate  word  in  OE ,  its  appearance 
in  Gower,  and  this  app.  in  a  proverbial  phrase  of. 
'  by  hook  or  by  crook  '  under  HOOK  ,  is  not  easy 
to  account  for.]  A  curved  priming-knife. 

1390  GOWER  (.'onf.  II.  223  So  what  with  hepe  and  what 
with  crok(e)  They  make  her  maister  often  winne. 

Hepe,  obs.  form  of  HEAP,  Hir. 
||  Hephsastns  (h/ff-st£s).     Romanized  spelling 
of  Gr.  "H*ai<TTos  the  god  of  fire,  identified  by  the 
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Romans  with  Vulcan.  Hence  Hephse  stian  a., 
of,  or  belonging  to,  or  made  by  Hephaestus.  He- 
phse-stic  a.,  relating  to  fire;  also,  relating  to  the 
forge  or  use  of  the  smith's  hammer. 

1658  PHILLII-S,  lUpls.estian  mountains,  certain  burning 
mountains  in  Lycia.  1854  KEIGHTLKV  MyiJul.  Anc.  Greece 
dy  <ed.  3)  434  Arrayed  in  Hepha^stian  armour.  1869 
Lancft  1.  427  Cases  of  hemiplegia  among  Sheffield  smiths 
were  descnhed  ..as  due  to  the  use  of  the  hammer,  and 
termed,  . 'hephaestic  hemiplegia'. 

Hephthemimer  (hefb/'mi-ma.i'i.  Anc.  Pros. 
[ad.  late  L.  hepkthemimeres  (-is)  (Diomedes,  Ser- 
vius\  a.  Gr.  iipOiituufpris  '  containing  seven  halves ', 
f.  iirr(a-  seven  +  i^u-  half  +  M«'POS  Parti  ~PfPI*  -par- 
tite. So  mod. F.  hephthfminiire.  Also  commonly 
used  in  the  Lntin  form  ;  sometimes  contracted  heph- 
tht-mim.']  A  group  or  catalectic  colon  of  seven 
half-feet;  the  part  of  a  hexameter  line  preceding 
the  caesura  when  this  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  foot,  as  in 

'  Inferretque  deos  Latio  •  genus  nnde  Latinum'. 
Hence  Hephthemi'meral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hephthemimeris,  as  in  hephthemimeral  avsura : 
see  the  example  above. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ed.  Kersey),  Hephthemiiiuris.  1717-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  liepkthemimeris,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
y,  a  sort  of  verse  consisting  of  three  feet  and  a  syll.-ible  ; 
that  is,  of  seven  half  feet.  1871  I'lil'lic  AY//.  Lilt.  Grain. 
$  226.  464-5  Next  in  power  to  the  penthemimeral  is  the 
hephthemimeral  or  sermseptenarian  caesura.  Ibid.,  In  this 
verse,  Quid  facial  j  laetas  [  segetes  \  tjno  sidfrc  terrain . . 
the  principal  pause  is  at  the  hephthemimeris.  Ibid.  §  232. 
470  Trochaic  Hephthemimer. 

Hepper.  A  local  name  of  a  smolt,  or  young 
salmon  of  the  second  year. 

1861  Act  24  <J-  25  I'ict.  c.  109  §  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the 
genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the  names  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  salmon,  .pink,  last  spring,  helper, 
last  brood,  gravelling,  .or  by  any  other  local  name.  1885  F. 
DAY  Fishes  t_!t.  Brit.  II.  69  From  one  to  two  years  old 
before  it.  .has  gone  to  the  sea  it  is  known  as  a.  .skegger, 
gravelling,  hepper.  .in  Wales. 

Septa-,  before  a  vowel  Hept-,  combining  form 
of  Gr.  tTrra  seven,  occurring  as  the  first  element  of 
many  compounds  in  Greek,  some  of  which  have 
descended  through  Latin  into  the  modern  langs., 
while  many  more  have  been  taken  directly  from 
Greek,  or  formed  on  Greek  analogies.  Normally, 
hepta-  is  combined  with  elements  of  Greek  origin, 
but  in  some  instances  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  of  L.  septem)  it  is  combined  with 
L.  or  other  elements,  as  heptangular,  heptavalcnt. 
In  Chan,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  seven  atoms 
of  an  element,  as  heptacarbon  (see  below),  he  f  la- 
chloride,  heptoxide,  heptachhrotoluene,  etc. 

Heptaca-psnlar  a.  Hot.  [L.  capsula  CAPSULE], 
having  seven  capsules,  cells,  or  cavities  (Bailey 
1 730-6).  Heptaca-rbonn.  Chem.,  containing  seven 
carbon  atoms,  as  in  heptacarbon  compounds,  series  : 
cf.  HEPTANE,  f  Heptace  ihe'ptasz')  Cryst.  [Gr. 
aid)  point],  a  summit  of  a  polyhedron  formed  by 
the  concurrence  of  seven  faces  Kirkman).  Hep- 
tachronous  (heptse'kronas)  a.  [late  L.  heptachro- 
iius,  a.  Gr.  iirraxpovoi,  f.  xpuvos  time],  in  ancient 
froso&y  —  heptaseinic.  Heptaco  lie  a.  [Gr.  inra- 
/coA-05  of  seven  verses  or  members,  f.  KwKov  COLON], 
in  ancient  prosody :  of  seven  cola  or  members,  as 
'  a  heptacolic  period '.  Hepta-compound,  Chem . , 
a  compound  containing  seven  atoms  of  any  element 
or  radical ;  esp.  a  heptacarbon  compound.  Hepta- 
hexahe'dral  a.  Cryst.,  having  seven  ranges  of 
six  faces  each.  Heptahydrate,  Chem.,  a  com- 
pound containing  seven  molecules  of  water  (7H.,O  . 
(i  Hepta-meron  [Gr.  frrrarjufp-os,  neut.  -op,  of  seven 
days,  f.  fii^ipa  day],  a  seven  days'  work  ;  title  of 
a  collection  of  stories,  represented  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  to  have  been 
told  on  seven  successive  days,  made  by  Queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  a  1549.  Hepta'meter  Pros.  f 
[late  L.  Htptamctrvm,  a.  Gr.  eTrratifTpov,  (.  nirpov 
measure],  a  verse  consisting  of  seven  feet  or  mea- 
sures ;  cf.  heptapody.  Heptame  trical  a.,  con- 
sisting of  seven  feet  or  measures.  Hepta'ngrnlar 
a.,  having  seven  angles.  Heptape'talous  a.  /lot., 
having  seven  petals.  +  Hepta  phony  [f.  Gr.  <7rr<i- 
<fxuv-os  seven-voiced,  having  a  sevenfold  echo],  the 
union  of  seven  sounds  (lilount  Glossogr.  i6;fi  . 
Heptaphy  llous  a.  Hot.  [Gr.  eirm</>uAA-os  seven- 
leaved],  having  seven  leaves  or  calyx  sepals  (Web- 
ster 1828).  Heptapodic  (-pfdik;  a.  Pros.  [Gr. 
-woSos  -footed],  consisting  of  or  containing  seven 
metrical  feet ;  so  Kepta'pody,  a  measure  or  verse 
consisting  of  seven  feet.  Heptasemlc  (-srmik; 
a.  [late  L.  heplasfm-os,  a.  Gr.  imaarm-os  of  seven 
times],  in  ancient  prosody :  containing  seven  units 
of  time  or  morse.  Heptasepalous  (-se'pabs) 
a.  />ot.,  having  seven  sepals.  Heptaspe  rmous 
it.  Hot.  [Gr.  ant/i/jo.  seed],  bearing  si  veil 


Heptastich  (he-ptastik)  Pros.  [Gr.  ITTI'XOS  line], 
!/>.,  a  group  of  seven  lines  of  verse  ;  a.,  seven  lines 
long.  Heptastichous  (-se'stikss)  a.  Bot.,  having 
seven  leaves  in  the  spiral  row.  Heptastrophic 
(-str^'fik)  a.  Pros.  [Gr.  arpo^ij  turning,  STROPHE], 
consisting  of  seven  strophes  or  stanzas,  f  Hepta- 
te  chnist  [Gr.  tiicy-r]  art],  a  professor  of  the  Seven 
Arts  (cf.  AKT  7),  a  Master  of  Arts.  Heptato  mic 
a.  Chem.  [ATOMIC],  containing  or  equivalent  to 
seven  atoms.  Keptatonic  -tfnik)  a.  Afus.  [Gr. 
iTTTuTuv-os  seven-toned],  consisting  of  seven  notes. 
Heptavalent  -arvalent)  a.  Chem.  [L.  valent-cm 
having  power  or  value],  combining  with  or  capable 
of  replacing  seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other 
univnlent  element  or  radical. 

1866  ODLING  Anim.  Chem.  100  "Heotacarbon  compounds 
such  as  the  benzoic  residue  of  hippuric  acid.  1880  II'.  A. 
Millers  Elcm.  Chem.  in.  ted.  5)  317  A  small  quantity  of.. 
*heptachlorotoluene.  I&66ODLING  Aniin.  Chfm.  66  *Hepta- 
compounds,  including  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  the  ben/uic, 
salicic,  and  gallic  acids.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min. 
(ed.  3)  204  A  crystal  is  *hepta-hexahedrai,  when  its  surface 
consists  of  seven  ranges  of  planes,  disposed  six  and  six 
above  each  other.  1874  GTTHRIE  in  free.  Phys.  Soc.  Lend. 
I.  67  On  cooling  such  a  solution  .  .  the  *heptahydrate  crys- 
tallizes out.  i7«7_-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  *Heptatneron  .  .  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  title  .  .  The  Heplameron  of  Margaret  de 
Valois  ..  is  a  very  ingenious  piece,  in  the  manner  of  Boccace's 
Decameion.  1894  H.  H.  GIBBS  (I1///?)  Colloquy  on  Currency: 
a  Heptameron.  1814  SOL'THEY  in  (?.  AVrp.  XII.  84  It  revived 
the  old  long  verse,  which  he  calls  the  *heptametrical  seven- 
footed  line.  1706  PHILLIPS  ied.  Kersey*.  *H<?p  (angular 
Figure  is  that  which  consists  of  seven  Angles.  1751  SIR  J. 
HILL  Hist.  Anim.  203  ijod.)  The  middle  of  the  body 
heptangular.  1775  J.  JKNKTNSON  Brit,  riaiits  Gloss., 
*  H  cptaphyllons.  1870  BENTLEV  Bot.  216  *  Heptasepalous. 


. 

1881-3  '"  Sdnfi  Encycl.Kelig.  Knmul.  III.  104;  Of  *hepta- 
stichs  there  is  only  one  example  [Prov.  xxiii.  6-8].  From 
this  heptastich  .  .  we  see  that  the  proverb  of  two  lines  can 
expand  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  seven  and  eight  lines. 
1891  DRIVER  Introd.  Lit.  O.  Test.  (1892)  375  Several  penta- 
stichs  and  hexastichs,  a  heptastich  and  an  octastich  also 
occur.  1680  T.  LAWSON  (tillf\  A  Mite  in  the  Treasury, 
being  a  Word  to  Artists,  especially  *Heptatechnists,  the 
Professors  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts.  1886  CKOOKES  in 
Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  573  Fluorine  mon-and  *heptatomic.  1800 
Athensum  4  Jan.  24/1  A  "heptatonic  scale  [in  Java],  con- 
sisting of  semitones,  three-quarter  tones,  and  minor  thirds. 
1893  Ibid.  23  Dec.  890/3  A  certain  series  of  notes  .  .  chosen 
to  form  the  chromatic,  heptatonic,  pentatonic,  or  whatever 
sequential  basis  may  be  required.  1869  ROSCOK  Elcm.  Chan. 
235  This  substance  is  Manganese  *Heptoxide. 

Heptachord   (he'ptak<ad),   a.   and  sb.    Jlfus. 
[ad.  Gr.  (vraxopS-os  seven-stringed,  f.  ivra  seven 
+  \opbi]  string,  CHORD.    Cf.  F.  heplacorde^\ 
t  A.  adj.  Seven-stringed.   06s. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  the  antient  poetry,  Hep- 
tachord verses  were  those  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  ; 
that  is,  in  seven  different  notes,  or  tones  ;  and  probably  on 
an  instrument  with  seven  strings. 

B.  se.  a.  A  musical  instrument  of  seven  strings. 
b.  A  series  of  seven  notes,  formed  of  two  conjunct 
tetmchords.  c.  The  interval  of  a  seventh. 

1765  CROKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  t,  Sc.,  Heptachord,  ..  was 
applied  to  the  lyre,  when  it  had  but  seven  strings.  1775 
ASH,  Heptachord,  a  musical  instrument  of  seven  strings, 
a  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  on  seven  chords  or 
notes.  1774  HURNEV  Hist.  Mus.  I.  35  Forming  then  the 
whole  system  of  the  octachord,  or  heptachord.  Ibid.  205 
If  these  two  strings  were  tuned  fourths  to  each  other,  they 
would  furnish  that  series  of  sounds  which  the  ancients 
called  a  heptachord,  consisting  of  two  conjunct  tetrachords. 
1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryrll  Gr.  xxii.  197  If.,  these  two 
heptachords  should  harmonize  into  a  double  octave. 

Heptad  (he-pti-d).  [ad.  Gr.  tirras,  iirraS-,  the 
number  seven  collectively.] 

1.  The  sum  or  number  of  seven  ;    a  group  of 
seven. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (17011  383/2  The  Heptad 
was  so  called,  qu.  fffirras  offtao~nov  a£tot  worthy  of  venera- 
tion. ^y;  Monthly  Mag.  1  1  1.  521  The  heptad  of  wandering 
animals.  1850  J.  BROWN  Disc.  Our  Lord  (1852  I.  iv.  351 
This  prayer  contains  a  sacred  heptad  of  petiti 

b.  spec.  A  group  of  seven  days,  a  week  ;  -  HEB- 
DOKAB, 

1876  tr.  Keile,  DtlitsscKs  Ezek.  II.  336  A  feast  of  heptads 
of  days  or  weeks  of  days.  1881  BLACK  1  E  Lay  Serin,  ii.  83 
The  months  are  divided  into  heptads. 

2.  Chem.  An  atom  or  molecule  whose  equivalence 
is  seven  atoms  of  hydrogen,  i.  e.  which  can  be  com- 
bined with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by  seven 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

3.  Mns.  A  scheme  of  seven  tones  in  the    duo- 
denal system  of  analysis,  containing  all  the  notes 
from  which  consonant  triads  may  be  formed  with 
the  tonic. 

1874  A.  J.  ELLIS  in  Prcc.  R.  Sac.  XXIII.  n  The  Har- 
moinc  llcptad  n  Unit  of  Chord-rclaticnsliip  ,  .  The  heptad 
also  contains  all  triads,  consisting  of  three  tones,  two  of 
which  are  consonant  with  C  but  dissonant  with  each  other. 

Heptadecad  (heptade-kad).  Jlfus.  [f.  HEPTA- 
+  DECAH.]  A  scheme  of  twenty-four  tones  formed 
by  the  combination  of  seven  decads,  in  the  duodenal 
>yst<-m  of  analysis. 

'1874  A.  J.  ELLI'S  in  Proc.   K.Sat.  XXIII.  14  The  liar- 

monic  Hrptaetccati  w  Unit  of  Modulation  ior  Dtcatlatioii] 

Is  of  seven  interwoven  decads,  which  are  constructed 

on  the  seven  tones  of  a  heptud   :is  tunics.   ;tnd  contains 


He'ptaglot,  a.  and  si.  [f.  Gr.  Jura  HEPTA- 
+  "f\caTTa  tongue,  -y^cuTros  -tongued :  cf.  POLY- 
C.LOT.]  a.  adj.  Using  or  written  in  seven  languages. 
b.  sb.  A  book  in  seven  languages. 

1684  X.  S.  Crit.  En,].  Edit.  Bible  xxvii.  245  They  are 
indeed  much  inferiour  to  the  Parisian  Heptaglots  in  the 
largeness  and  goodness  of  the  Paper.  1885  Emytl.  Brit. 
XIX.  417  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  polyglott  that  E. 
Castle  produced  his  famous  Ht-ptnglott  Lexicon. 

So  f  Heptaglotto'logy.   Obs.     (See  quot.N, 

1618  K.  KI\K  \title)  An  Heptaglottologie,  that  is.  ;i 
Treatise  concerning  Seven  Languages. 

Heptagon  ihe-ptag^n).  [ad.  Gr.  tJiTayaifov, 
neut.  of  fTrrdycuvos  seven-cornered.  Cf.  K.  heptagonc 
^1542  in  Hatz.-Darm.  .] 

L  Geom.  A  plane  figure  having  seven  angles  and 
seven  sides. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  xxxii.  42  In  an  heptagon,  from 
one  angle  may  be  drawne  lines  to  foure  opposite  angles. 
1660  HARROW  Euclid  iv.  xi.  Schol.,  The  side  of  a  Heptagone. 
1885  LEUDESDORF  Cremona 's  Proj.  Geom.  187  Suppose  it  is 
required  to  inscribe  in  the  conic  a  heptagon. 

b.  for/if.   A  place  strengthened  with  seven  bas- 
tions for  its  defence. 

1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.   =  HEPTAGONAL. 

1775  R.  PeiNAM  in  Romans  Florida  335  It  [a  fort]  was 
built  of  a  heptagon  figure,  with  one  side  fronting  the  river. 

Heptagonal  (heptae-gonal), a.  (rf.)  [f.  HKITA- 
GON  +  -AI.  :  cf.  F.  heptagonale  (1633  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Having  seven  angles  and  seven  sides. 

Heptagonal  numbers,  the  series  of  POLYGONAL  numbers 
i,  7,  18,  34,  55,  81,  etc.  formed  by  continuous  summation  of 
the  arithmetical  series  i,  6,  II,  16,  21,  26,  etc. 

1613  SELDEN  in  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  xi.  (R.I,  In  a  circle 
describe  an  heptagonal  and  equilateral  figure,  from  whose 
every  side  shall  fall  equilateral  triangles.  1690  I.F.VIIOI'RN 
Curs.  Math.  279  It  is  called  a  Heptagonal  Pyramide.  1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.v.,  One  property  . .  of  these  Hepta- 
gonal numbers  is,  that  if  any  one  of  them  be  multiplied  by 
40,  and  to  the  product  add  9,  the  sum  will  be  a  square 
Dumber.  1828  STARK  Eleni.  Nnt.  Hist.  I.  398  Body  hepta- 
gonal. yellowish  brown,  variegated  with  narrow  transverse 
deep  brown  bars.  1853  RUSKIN  Stvnes  I'fii.  II.  iii.  §  14.  37 
We  have  therefore,  externally  a  heptagonal  apse. 
b.  sb.  A  heptagonal  number. 

1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Heptagonals  are 
formed  by  adding  continually  the  terms  of  the  arithmeticals. 

IIHeptagynia  (heptad^i-nia).    Bot.     [mod.L. 

Linnaeus  1735),  f.  HKITA-  -r  Gr.  -ywr;  woman,  wife, 
female,  taken  in  the  sense  of  female  organ,  pistil.] 
An  order  in  the  I.iimaan  Sexual  System,  compris- 
ing plants  having  seven  pistils.  So  He'ptagryn, 
a  plant  of  this  order.  Heptagynian,  Hepta- 
frynions  adjs. ,  of  or  pertaining  to  this  order. 
Hepta  grynous  a.,  having  seven  pistils. 

1788  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (ed.  4)  103  Heptandria  . .  Order 
IV,  Httftagynia,  containing  such  plants  as  have  seven 
Styles.  Of  this  Order  there  is  but  one  Cienus,  viz.  Seftu*. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Hcptagyn,  Hcp!agyni,in.  1854  MAYNF. 
Expos.  Lex.,  Heptagynious.  1864  WEBSTER,  Hfptagynous. 

Heptahedron  (-hrdrjJn,  -he'drjJn).  Alsohep- 
taedron.  [f.  HEPTA-  +  Gr.  tSpa  seat,  base.]  A 
solid  figure  having  seven  faces.  So  Heptane  dral, 
t  Heptahe'drical  adjs.,  seven-sided,  seven-faced. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  H eptcthedrical,  having  seven  sides.  1696 
Ibid.,  Hfpttiedrical  Figure,  or  Heptacdron.  1758  BORLASK 
Cornwall  ii.  §  17. 141  A  heptahedral  cuspis  of  brass-coloured 
Mundic.  1804  WATT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  310  w<»/V, 
Hexaedral  and  pentaedral  prisms  are  most  abundant  ;  then 
the  tetraedral,  the  triedra!,  heptaedral,  and  octaedral. 

He'ptal,  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  tina  seven  +  -AL.] 
=  HEBDOMADAL. 

1857  DUNGUSON  Med.  Diet.  ao8  Cycle,  HitdomaJal  or 
Ht'ptal.  A  period  of  seven  days,  or  years,  which  according 
to  some,  either  in  its  multiple  or  sub-multiple,  governs  an 
immense  number  of  phenomena  of  animal  life. 

Heptamerous  (hepCB'meras1,  a.  [f.  HEPTA- 
+  Gr.  fiipoi  part  +  -ors.]  Consisting  of  seven 
members  or  p.irts.  So  Hepta'merede  (see  qnot.). 

a  1790  ADAM  SMITH  £ss.  Imitat.  Artst^L.^,  The  hepta- 
mcrcde  of  M.  Sauveur  could  express  an  interval  so  small  as 
the  seventh  part  of  what  is  called  a  comma.  1864  WEBSTER 
i  citing  ASA  GRAY  ,  Heptawtrous. 

II Hepta'ndria.  fiat.  [mod.L.(Linnaeusi735), 
f.  Gr.  type  *fnTavSpo$,  mod. I.,  heptandr-ns,  f. 
HEPTA-  +  dvSp-  stem  of  av/jp  man,  male  :  cf.  DIAN- 
DBIA.]  The  seventh  class  in  the  Sexual  System  of 
Linnaeus,  containing  plants  having  seven  stamens. 
So  Hepta  nder,  a  member  of  the  class  Heptandria 
(Webster  1828).  Hepta'ndriau  a.,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Heptandria  (Webster  1 828  .  Hepta'ndrons 
a.,  having  seven  stamens. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Heptandria  . .  of  this  class 

are    the    horse-chesnut,    etc.      1794    MARTVN    Raitsseau's 

Bot.  ix.  88  The  flowers  of  the  class  heptandria  should  have 

seven  stamens.    1870  Bi  :.  \6  A  llower  having 

•.anu-ns  is  Heptandrous. 

Heptane  (he-ptf'n).  Chem.  [f.  HEPT(A-  + 
-ANE,  formative  of  the  names  of  paraffins.]  The 
paraffin  of  the  heptacarbon  series,  having  the  for- 
mula C7H1C.  '  Of  these  hydrocarbons  nine  are  pos- 
sible and  four  are  known  '  (f'ownes'  Chem.  1X77). 

1877  WATTS  Foivnes    Chcm.  (ad  \\n-inal  hep- 

tan,',  CH:i — iCH^ir, — l  H;!,  is  continued  in   I1' 
petroleum,  and  in  the  light  oiU  of  B<  ^lit-mi  :nnl  Cannelcoal. 


HEPTANESIAN. 

1880  U'.A.  Millers  Elan.  Chan,  (ed.  5)  196  Of  the  heptylene 
from  normal  heptane,  .somewhat  less  than  one  half  combines 
with  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a  heptylic  chloride. 

So  Heptene  (he'ptm :  [see  -KNK].  the  oletme  of 
the  heptacarbon  series  (C7II,4%  also  called  Ke'p- 
tylene,  homologous  and  polymeric  with  ethene 
(,C2H4) ;  it  is  known  to  exist  in  three  isomeric 
forms.  Heptine  (he'ptoin  [see  -INK],  the  hydro- 
carbon of  the  same  series  (C7IIia\  homologous 
with  acetylene  or  ethine.  Hepto'ic  a.,  applied  to 
fatty  acids,  aldehydes,  etc.  belonging  to  the  hepta- 
carbon  series,  as  heptoic  acid,  C7IIUO,,.  Heptyl 
(he'ptil  [see-YL],  the  hydrocarbon  radical  V(J7II,- ., 
of  heptylic  or  cenanthylic  alcohol  and  its  deriva- 
tives ;  hence  Heptylic  a. ;  He'ptylami  ne  (see 
AMINE  . 

1877  WATTS  ftnvnes'  Chem,  (ed.  12  II.  59  v Heptene,  or 
Hcptylene . .  also  called  anantkylene  . .  occurs  in  the  light 
oils  from  Boghead  and  Cannel  tar.  1880  f K  A .  Miller^ 
Eletn.  Chan,  icd.  6)  196  When  the  isomeric  paraffins,  normal 
heptene,  eihyl-isoamyl  ..  are  treated  with  chlorine,  mono- 
chlorinated  paraffins  are  produced.  1877  WATTS  Ft^viti-.^ 
Chetn.  (ed.  12)  II.  64  *Heptine,  or  ocnanthidene,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  potash  on  <imanthidene  dibromide.  Il'id. 
295  Of  these  acids,  one  only  i^  accurately  known,  viz.  Nor- 
mal *  Heptoic  or  Qitmnthylic  acid.  1865-72  —  />/.  t,  Chan. 
(18821  III.  144  Chloride  of  *heptyl  (CrHisCl)  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  having  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  burning 
with  a  smoky  green-bordered  flame.  Ibid,  145  Preparation 
uf "  Heptylic  alcohol  from  Castor-oil.  Ibid,  147  When  distilled 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  *  hfptylamine  (CvHiiN)  as  a 
light  oily  liquid,  having  an  ammoniacal  aromatic  odour. 
Il'id.  148  *HeptyIene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  alliaceous  odour.  1873  Fownt's*  Chettt.  (ed.  n> 
607  Another  heptyl  alcohol  was  separated  from  fusel  oil. 

Heptanesian  (-nrsian,  -n/Jan),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
'E7TTaf77(Toy  Heptanesus,  lit.  *  the  Seven  Isles ',  the 
Ionian  Isles.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ionian  Isles. 

1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  205/2  Since  1863  the  whole 
Heptanesian  territory  has  been  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Greece. 

Heptarch  he*ptaik).  [f.  HEPTA-  +  Gr.  -apxos 
ruling,  ruler :  cf.  next  and  tetrarch^\  A  ruler  of 
one  of  seven  divisions  of  a  country ;  one  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Heptarchy. 

1822  Blackw.  Mug.  XII.  410  Ere  yet  the  bloody  Hep- 
tarch had  controll'd,  Or  yet  Northumbria  knew  the  Saxon's 
power.  1853  LANDOR  Popery  xi.  33. 

t  b.   A  seventh  king ;    with  reference  to  Rev. 
xvii.  9-11.  Obs. 

1679  HARBY  Key  Script,  \\.  27  The  Secular  successive 
Heptarch  of  the  Apostacy  of  Antichrist. 

So  Heptarchal,  Hepta-rcMc,  Hepta  rchical 
adjs.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy,  esp.  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  fHe'ptarcMst  =  HEPT- 

AKCH. 

1782  WARTON  Hist.  Kiddington  ( 178  j)  48  In  752,  the  Saxon 
heptarchies,  Cuthred  and  Ethelbald,  fought  a  desperate 
battle  at  Beurgford,  or  Burford.  Ibid.  69  The  Saxons  prac- 
tised this  mode  of  fixing  the  several  extents  of  their  hept- 
arthic  empire.  1854  /''raser's  Mag,  XI..IX.  152  We  should 
return  to  the  heptarchical  regime  of  local  self-government. 
1859  C.  BARKKR  Assoc.  I'riitc.  i.  7  Many  of  the  heptan:lial 
kings  ..  exchanging  the  crown  for  the  cowl.  1874  STUBBS 
Ct'tift.  Hist.  I.  vii.  171  The  heptarchic  king  was  as  much 
stronger  than  the  tribal  king,  as  the  king  of  united  England 
wii-  stronger  than  the  heptarchic  king. 

Heptarchy  ,he-ptaaki).  [ad.  mod.L.  hept- 
ai't/tia,  f.  Gr.  firra  HEPTA-  +  -ap\ia.  sovereignty, 
empire,  after  tetranhy^\  A  government  by  seven 
rulers ;  an  aggregate  of  seven  districts  or  petty 
kingdoms,  each  under  its  own  ruler ;  spec,  the 
seven  kingdoms  reckoned  to  have  been  established 
by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain. 

The  term  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  :6th  c. 
historians,  in  accordance  with  their  notion  that  there  were 
seven  Angle  and  Saxon  kingdoms  so  related  that  one  of  their 
rulers  had  always  the  supreme  position  of  King  of  the 
Angle-kin  (.R ex getitis  Anpomtit\  'so  that  in  the  Heptarchy 
it  self  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a  Monarchy '  (Camden). 
The  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  designation  have  been 
often  called  in  question,  but  its  practical  convenience  has 
pre>erved  it  in  use.  See,  besides  the  authors  quoted, 
HALLAM  Middle  Ages  1-78  II.  viii.  i.  270,  354-6;  SIK  J. 
MACKINTOSH  England ^(1846)  I.  ii.  31  ;  / \-nny  (,'ycl.  IX.  406  ; 
FREKMAN  Norm.  Cotnj,  I.  ii.  22;  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  Engt 
I.  vii.  169  ;  EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist.  Kng.  ii.  §  2. 

1576  LAMBARDE  Pcramb.  Kent  i  The  exposition  of  this 
Map  of  the  English  Hept archie ^  or  seauen  Kingdomes. 
Ibid.  5.  [1586  CAMUES  Britannia  48  \tnarg.  Monarchia 
semper  in  Anglorum  Heptarchia)Postquam  enim  in  Kriiau- 
niae  possessione  pedem  firmassent,  in  septem  regna 
distribuerunt,  Heptarchiamque  constituerunt  . .  tamen  . .  ut 
Monarchiam  in  ipsa  Heptarchia  semper  fuisse  videatur. 
(See  quot.  1610.)]  1592  STOW  An  nates  f/  Kng,  63  Vntill 
the  time  that  this  Heptarchie^  or  Gouernement  of  seuen, 
was  reduced  to  a  Monarchic,  or  regiment  of  one.  1602 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  360  The  Saxon  Heptarchia 
or  their  seuen  Kingdomes.  1610  HOLLANIJ  Cn tittle H'S 
Brit.  135  After  that  these  nations  above  said,  had  now  gotten 
sure  footing  in  the  possession  of  Britain,  they  diuided  it  into 
seuen  kingdomes,  and  established  an  Heptarchic,  1614 
SF.I.DKN  Titles  Hon.  30  In  that  Heptarchie  of  our  Saxons, 
vsually  six  of  the  Kings  were  but  as  nubieLts  to  the  supreme. 
1638  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  ed.  2l  308  Almeyda  in  despight 
of  her  united  Heptap.hy  landei  here  (Ceylonl  Anno  Dom. 
1506.  1641  MILTON  l\(fowt.  n.  (18511  53  Hee  ought  to  sus- 
pect a  Hierarchy  to  bee  as  dangerous  and  derogatory  from 
liis  Crown  as  a  Tetrarchy  or  a  Heptarchy.  1700  DRYDEN 
rnliunini  -*f  Ariite  in.  291  The  next  returning  pkth 
hour  Of  Mars,  who  shared  the  heptarchy  of  txjwer.  1774 
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WARTON  Hist.  Kng.  Poetry  (17751  I.  5  The  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall  . .  remained  partly  in  a  state  of  independence 
during  the  Saxon  heptan_hy.  1799-1805  S.  TI'UNF.R  Ai 
.SVrr.  118361  I.  in.  v.  i<j5  Ceawlin  ..  chanced  the  : 
octarchy  into  a  temporary  heptarchy.  1812  CANNING  .S'/.  Ho. 
Comm.  3  Feb.  (Hansard  ser.  i.  XXI.  530)  Repeal  the  Union  ! 
Restore  the  Heptarchy  as  soon  !  the  measure  itself  is  simply 
impossible.  1834  PEEL  Ibid,  25  Apr. (ser.  in,  XXIII.  69). 
1851  KKLLY  tr.  Cantbrensis  Ever  sits  III,  301  In  England 
there  was  a  heptarchy,  but  in  Ireland  a  pentarchy.  1885 
rail  Mall  G.  20  June  12  Australia  is  now  only  waiting  for 
an  Enabling  Bill  in  order  to  form  a  Federal  Council,  the 
inevitable  germ  of  an  Australian  heptarchy. 

Heptasyllabic  vheptasilre-bik\  a.  (sb.}  [f. 
Gr.  tirTa<7uAAa/3-os  of  seven  syllables  (f.  lirra 
HEPTA-  +  avKXafii}  SYLLABLE)  +  -K\]  Containing 
or  consisting  of  seven  syllables,  b.  sb.  A  verse  or 
metrical  line  of  seven  syllables. 

a  1771  GRAY  Corr.  (1843)  256  With  Heptasyllabics  mixed 
at  pleasure.  1885  SIR  P.  PKRRING  Hard  Knots  78  What  is 
admitted  in  adecasyllabic  line,  must  be  admitted  in  ahepta 
syllabic.  1889  SWINBURNE  B.  yonson  56  His  use  of  the 
sweet  and  simple  heptasyllabic  metre. 

So  Heptasy  liable  (rare),  a  word  or  metrical  line 
of  seven  syllables. 

1758  BORLASE  Cornwall  296  It  is  the  Trochaic  Hepta- 
syllable,  otherwise  called  the  Trochaic  Diameter  Catalectic. 

Heptateuch.  (he'ptati/7k).  [ad.  Gr.tTrrarfuxos, 
f.  ktrra  seven  +  Tf\>x<>$  a  book.]  A  volume  consisting 
of  seven  books ;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  Bible,  treated  as  a  section 
having  some  historical  unity ;  on  the  analogy  of 
Pentateuch,  the  recognized  name  of  the  first  five 
books. 

1678  Lively  Orac.  iv.  xxi.  291  Let  her  learn  . .  the  Hepta- 
teuch, or  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Judges.  1727-41 
CIIAMRKRS  Cycl-,  Heptateuch^  in  matters  of  literature,  u 
volume,  or  work  consisting  of  seven  books.  1798  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly^  Rev.  XXVII.  217  The  Anglo-Saxon  Hepta- 
teuch published  by  Thwaites,  at  Oxford,  in  1698.  1819 
SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Re^'.  XXII.  71  Some  one  was  to  readaloud. 
from  the  Collations  of  Cassian,  the  lives  of  the  Father*,  or 
some  other  edifying  book,  but  not  the  Heptateuch,  nor  the 
other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Heptene,  Hep  tine,  Heptoic,  Heptyl,  -ylic, 

etc.  Chetn. :  see  under  HEPTANE. 

Heptoxide :  see  HEPTA-.  Hep-tree :  see  Hip2. 

t  Her,  here,  sh. poetic.  Obs.  Forms:  i  hearra, 
herra,  heerra,  3  herre,  heerre,  north,  and  Sc.  4-5 
her,  5-6  here,  (5  heere,  hery,  6  hair,  heir,  heyr). 
[OE.  herra,  hearra,  corresp.  to  OFris.  hera,  OS. 
herro  (MDu.  herre, her(r)e,  TlK.heer},  OHG.  herro 
(MHG.  herre,  herre,  Ger.  herr],  ON.  karri,  herra 
(Sw.,  Da.  herre  .  In  OHG.  and  OS.,  a  subst.  use 
of  the  comparative  degree  hcr(o]ro  of  the  adj.  kC*r 
'old',  hence  'venerable,  august',  mod. Ger.  hehr 
Sublime,  elevated,  august,  holy',  identical  with 
OE.  heir  hoary,  grey,  ON.  hdrr\— OTeut.  *kairo- 
prob.  l  hoary  with  age,  venerable*;  supposed  to 
have  been  first  used  as  a  form  of  address  to  supe- 
riors ;  cf.  the  Romanic  use  oCL..st'niort  in  ll.signore, 
Sp.  sefior,  F.  seigneur  'lord',  orig.  'older,  elder'. 
Both  in  OE.  and  ON.  adopted  from  OLG. ;  in 
OE.  found  orig.  in  the  parts  of  the  *  Csedmon ' 
poems  which  are  transliterated  from  an  OS. 
original ;  also  in  later  OE.  and  ME.  poetry,  and  in 
Sc.  to  i6th  c.  Apparently  only  in  poetical  use.] 

Lord ,  chief,  master ;  man  of  high  position  or  rank  ; 
sometimes  more  generally  =  Man. 

a  1000  Csedmons  Gen.  521  pe  sende  waldend  god  bin 
hearra  bxs  hclpe  of  heofonrice.  Ibid.  678  Nu  hiebbe  ic  his 
her  on  handa,  herra  se  goda ;  jife  ic  hit  be  georne. 
<•  1067  Poem  in  O.  E.  Chron.  iMS.  C.)  an.  1066  Se  in  alle 
tid  hyrde  holdlice  haurran  sinum.  c  1205  LAY.  5420  For  bu 
a:rt  ure  hterre.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  102  pis  lond  ich 
habbe  here  so  fre.  bat  to  non  herre  y  scbal  abuye.  a  1400-50 
AUxa*d*r\yK>  All  be  hathils  &  be  heris  &  be  hi^e  maisiris. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10146  Antenour  in  angur  angardly  stroke, 
Vnhorset  the  here,  hade  hym  to  ground.  ("1470  HLNKY 
Wallace  vn.  41  Arnwlflf.  .Off  South  hantoun,  that  huge  hie 
her  and  lord,  1500-20  D UNBAR  Poems  Ixxxi.  29,  I  sa  ane 
heir  in  bed  oppressit  ly.  1513  DOUGLAS  sErteis  v.  vi,  8 
Thiddir  the  hetr  [./Eneas]  with  mony  thowsand  gan  hy. 
Ibid.  xii.  70  Ane  of  the  eldest  herys  stude  about,  Clepit 
Nantes.  1530  LVNDKSAY  Test.  Pap.  338  Thov  arte  bot  kyng 
of  bone,  Frome  tyme  thyne  hereis  hartis  bene  from  ye  gone. 

Hence  t  Here-man,  lord,  master. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4938  A  !  A  !  happy  haly  here  man. 

Her  (hai,  hai),  pers.  pron.,  yd  sing,  fern.,  dat.- 
accus.  Forms:  1-5  hire,  (i  hir),  2-5  hyre,  (3 
heore),  3-5  here,  (5  heer),  3-6  hir,  4-5  hure, 
5  hurre,  5-6  hyr,  5-8  (dial.}  hur,  (6  hare, 
harre),  4- her.  [OE.  hire,  dative  case  of  hio,  HK<> 
'she',  cogn.  with  OFris.  hiri,  MDu.  hare,  hacr, 
horc,\)\L,haar;  cf.  also  the  parallel  OS.  /;•«,(.)  I KJ. 
iru,  iro  (mod.G.  ikr\  Goth.  izai.  The  dative  began 
in  loth  c.  to  be  used  instead  of  the  original  ac- 
cusative hie,  hi,  hi^,  h$*  and  now  as  indirect  and 
direct  objective  represents  both  cases,  as  in  '  we 
met  her  and  gave  her  the  book  to  take  with  her\~\ 

1.  The  female  being  in  question ;  the  objective 
case  of  SHE. 

a.  Dative  or  indirect  object. 

a  1000  Eltnt  963  <Z.i  Code  paucotU  . .  Jwe*  hire  ^  willft 


HER. 


gelamp.  c  1000  Aes.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  7  pa  behet  he  mid 
abe  hyre  [Lindisf.  hir,  Ritshu1.  Iiirc,  Hattou  hire]  to 
syllenne.  11154  ( '•  /'••  <''>''»•  ;in-  I!40  *  S  [Hi]  brohten 
hire  into  Oxenford,  and  iauen  hire  be  burch.  a  1175  Cott. 
Horn.  227  Se  acngel  cyddc  hyre  bat  godes  sune  sceofde  beon 
acenned  of  hire  <  1205  I.AV.  3998  Pa  deaede  [sune]  heorc 
\\;es  Icouere,  be  quike  here  wes  leooere.  1297  H.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  30  pe  fader.. bad  hire  vnderstonde,  To  whom  heo 
wolde  y  marie^l  be.  1340-70  Afi'jc.  •$•  Dind.  56-  Hure  was 
lecherie  luf.  1362  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  A.  n.  j  Yit  kneled  I  on 
my  knees  and  cried  hire  of  grace,  c  1420  Chron.  I-' Hod.  395 
Hurre  was  lever  to  her'  maytoynesse  and  masse.  1567  Sutir. 
Poems  Reform,  iii.  74  Full  weill  was  hir  that  day  that  sho 
was  fre.  1642  ROGERS  ,\'aama>t  498  To  goe  and  doe  as  her 
Hsteth.  1712  14  Poi'E  Rape  Lock  iv.  130  'Give  her  the 
hair  '—he  spoke,  and  rapp'd  his  box.  1847  TENNYSON  Prin- 
tc.vi  iv.  77  O  Swallow,  .tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 
1870  ROSSETT!  Blessed  Damozel,  Her  seemed  she  scarce 
had  been  a  day  One  of  Gods  choristers. 

b.  Governed  by  preposition. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xx.  16  Da  cwaeS  se  haelend  to  hyre 
[Lindisf.  hir,  Hat  ton  hire],  maria.  (11075  &•  ^  Chron. 
(MS.  C.)  an.  1035  (He]  let  niman  of  hyre  ealle  ba  betstan 
gcersuma  . ,  be  Cnut  cing  ahte.  c  1300  Beket  25  Of  hire  he 
hadde  lute  blisse.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  11810)  107 
With  hir  went  many  a  Knyght.  <;  1400  Rom.  Rose  2459 
If  thou  myght  Atteyne  of  hire  to  have  a  sight.  <  1400 
Destr.  Troy  11006  When  he  neighed  hur  negh.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  i  Camden)  70  He  had  ij  childerne  by 
harre.  Ibid,  72  The  fayryst  lady  that  she  hade  wyth  hare. . 
was  stolne  away  from  hare.  1634  MILTON  Counts  264  I'll 
speak  to  her  And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  1712-14  POFK 
Rape  Lock  u.  6  But  ev'ry  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.  1864 
TENNYSON  Enoch  Arden  474  And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and 
Philip  too. 

c.  Accusative  or  direct  object. 

(-975  Rtishiv.  Gosp.  Matt.  i.  25  And  ne  groette  hire 
[Ags.  G.  he  ne  grette  hi].  lit  id.  xxii.  28  Alle  hsefdun  hir<: 
[Lindisf.  fa  ilca,  A^s.  hij,  Hatton  hy].  a  1131  O.  Ii.  Chron. 
an.  1127  He.  .sende  hire  sio'Sen  to  Normandi ;  and  mid  hire 
ferde  hire  broSer  Rotbert  eorl  of  Gleucestre.  11154  Ibid. 
an.  1140  F  8  pe  king..bes£et  hire  in  be  tur  ;  and  me  laet  hire 
dun  on  nihtof  be  tur  mid  rapes.  £1275  LAY.  1146  pe  deouel 
hire  [c  1205  heo]  louede.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  12  Y  ^eue  here 
betobiwyf.  ciQQoApoL  Loll.y)  If aniof prestis..leuij>not 
heer  pat  he  holdi>.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10976  He  gird  hir  to 
ground,  and  greuit  hir  yll.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Cam- 
den) 72  Dyvers  lordes  and  ladys  browte  hare  on  hare  way. 
1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esthers,  He  observed  her;  He 
sent  for. .dainty  Myrrh.  1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  137  Offend 
her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ;  Oblige  her,  and  she'll 
hate  you  while  you  live.  1842  TENNYSON  Day  Dream, 
Arrival  iv,  He  stoops—to  kiss  her — on  his  knee. 

2.  For  names  of  things  grammatically  feminine, 
or  (in  later  use'  feminine  by  personiBcatiun. 

c  825  lfesp.  Psalter  xxiii.  i  EarSe.  .and  alle  oa  eardiaS  in 
hire,  c  looo  /ELFRIC  Manual  of  Astron.  (Wrt.)  18  pa;re 
lyfte  gecynd  is  haet  heo  syc5  selcne  waetan  up  to  hyre. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  Al  bet  be  licome  Iuue5.  bet  ba  saule 
heteS,  and  wa  is  hire  ber  fore,  c  1290  .5".  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
312/449  Al  so  be  sonne,  bat  hep  mouwe  schyne  a-boute  eche 
on,  For  alle  habbez  lij^t  of  hire,  and  with-oute  hire  nou^t 
on.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  96  pe  eorbe  . .  And  al  bat  euere  in 
hire  bi-lyb.  c  1394  /'.  PI.  Cretin  668  And  sybtn  (>e  sely  soule 
slen  &  senden  hyre  to  helle  !  «i4oo~5O  Alexander  1308 
Bretens  doun  all  pe  bild  . .  Drenches  hire  in  be  hi^e  see  & 
drawis  hire  on  h^pis.  1538  STARKKY  Englnndi.  iii.  78  Our 
mother  the  ground  . .  wyl  suffycyently  nurysch  . .  al  be.sty-, 
fyschys,  and  foulys,  wych  are  brede  and  brought  vp  apon 
hyr.  1598  W.  PHILIPS  Linschoten(\^^  187  They  pray  like- 
wise to  the  New  Moone.  .and  salute  her  with [great  Deuotion. 
1738  POHK  Epil.  Sat.  i.  143-4  Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets 
her  Birth  ..  'tis  the  Fall  degrades  her  to  a  Whore  ;  Let 
Greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more.  1827  KM;:  i 
Chr.  y.t  SS.  Simon  fy  Jnde  i,  The  widowed  Church  is  fain 
to  rove. .  Make  haste  and  take  her  home. 

b.    Represented   as  used   by  \Yelsh  or  Gaelic 
speakers  for  he,  him,  or  for  the  speaker  himself. 

1526  Hnndr.  Merry  T.  xcii.  (1866'  150  By  cottes  blut  and 
her  nayle,  quod  the  welchman,  if  her  [a  cock]  be  not  ynough 
now  her  wyll  be  ynough  anone  for  her  hath  a  good  fyre 
vnder  her.  1657  «.  CKOWCH  M'elsh  Trav.  3  Bid  her,  ami 
other  such  like  men.  1671  H'elsh  Trav.  31  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /'. 
IV.  332  Poor  Taffie  fell  immediately  into  a  great  deep  pit. 
Had  not  a  shepherd  stood  his  friend,  and  helpt  hur  quickly 
out,  Hur  surely  there  had  made  an  end,  Hur  makes  no 
other  doubt.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  4  No  offence 
meant ',  said  the  Highlander ;  '  but  her  own  self  comes  to 
buy  an  armour.'  '  Her  own  selfs  bare  shanks  may  trot 
hence  with  her ',  answered  Henry.  1893 
Catriona  163  It  will  be  made  by  a  bogle  and  her  wanting 
ta  heid  upon  his  body. 

3.  Reflexive  \  =  herself;  to  herself.    (Now/wtfr.) 
c  loop  V^ELFRIC  Gen.  xxi.  16  Heo.. saet  hire  feorran.     Ibid. 

xxxviii.  23  Ha:bbe  hire  bast  heo  hafab.  c  1200  ORMIN  2655 
>ho  ras  hire  upp.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Hie  brohte 
^at  child  mid  hire  in  to  be  temple,  c  1220  Bestiary  241  £>e 
mire . .  resteS  hire  seldum.  1340  Ayenh.  260  Hy  hyre  ssewe[> 
ine  alle  be  obre  bo5es.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Conipl.  Ma>s  56  He 
prcyede  her  to  haste  her  for  his  sake,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
765  And  badde  her  hey3e,  and  make  hurr'  all  redy.  1611 
l'iuLE(7i'«.  xxi.  16  She  went  and  sate  her  downeoueragaii^t 
him.  1662  GKRBIER  Princ,  8  She.  .had  no  time  to  shift  her. 
1666-7  DRYDKN  Ann.  IWirab.  ccxcvi,  Like  some  shepherdess 
.  .Who  ;-ate  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.  1858  KINGSLEV 
Sappho  20  Then  peevishly  she  flung  her  on  her  face. 

4.  For  the  nominative  ;  esp.  in  predicate  after  be, 
etc.  =  she.     (Considered  incorrect:  cf.  HIM,  V 

1698  VANBRUCH  ProT.  Wife  iv.  iv,  But  if  it  prove  her,  all 

that's  Woman  in  me  shall  be  imploy'd  to  destroy  her.    1840-1 

xs   f/amf>hreys    Clock,    There    w;i>    him  and   her  a 

liy  the  tire.    J/W.  dial,  and  ci-My.   I  am  surest  was 

her  that  told  me.     No  !  it  could  not  be  her.    Which  is  her? 

Her  with  the  hat.     Is  that  her  coming? 

5.  Her  one  —  Sc.  her  lane :  see  ONE,  LONE. 

6.  qua^i-jV'. :  cf.  SHK. 

1646  CuAbHAW  /Vtvwjf  137  Now,  if  time  knows  That  her, 
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HER. 

whose  radiant  brows  Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vows. 
1860  \VHIITIKR  in  ll\-s:»t.  («/_.  (1895)  2  Jan.  8/2,  '  I  have 
lost  him.  But  1  can  never  lose  a  her;  the  women  are 
more  pertinacious  than  the  men  '. 
Her  .1.  hil),  foss.  //•<?«.,  y,l  sing.  fcni. 
Forms:  i  hiere,  hyre,  (hyra  ,  1-5  hire,  3-:; 
hyre,  hure,  hyr,  (3-4  yr',  4-5  hur,  5  hurre. 
here),  46  hir,  6  hare,  (are  ,  4-  her.  [OE. 
hiere,  hire,  genitive  of  A  fa,  HEO  'she',  cognate 
with  OFris.  hiri,  MDu.  liare,  Du.  haar.  (Analo- 
gous to  OS.  if  a,  iro.  iru,  ire  ;  OHG.  ira,  iro,  MHO. 
ire,  ir,  Ger.  ihr ;  Goth.  i:<tr.)  In  OE.  used  both 
.is  an  objective  and  possessive  genitive  :  the  former 
use  became  obs.  in  ME.,  and  hirt  remained  a  pos- 
sessive genitive,  indistinguishable  in  use  from  a 
possessive  adj.,  and  is  thus  included  in  the  same 
class  with  my,  thy,  his.  our,  your,  their.  Like 
these,  it  has  developed  an  absolute  form  HERS',  for 
which  HEIIN'  was  also  used  in  late  ME.,  and  still 
exists  in  some  dialects.] 

1.  as  gen.  <ase  of  pen.  pron. :    Of  her  ;  of  the 
feminine  being  or  thing  in  (juestion. 

a 900  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  878  Him  to  com 
par  on^en  Sumor  sate  alle.. ond  Hamtun  scir  se  dal  se 
hiere  behinpn  sz  was.  a  1225  ^'-  Marlitr.  2  Ha  iherde  on 
euch  half  hire,  hu  me  droh  to  dea^e  cristes  icorne.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  I'.  113  Y  wolde  nemne  hyre  to  day,  ant  y 
dorste  hire  munne. 

2.  foss.  adj.  pron.  (orig.  pass,  gen.)  :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  her  ;  that  woman's,  that  female's  ;  also 
refi.  of  or  belonging  to  herself,  her  own. 

a  900  O.  K.  Chron.  .Parker  MS.>  an.  838  Hire  He  li|>  at 
Parian,  c  looo  IHd.  (MS.  D.)  an.  917  par  waron  eac  ofsla- 
-,ene  hyre  baxna  feower.  a  1100  IHd.  (Laud  MS.  i  an.  1016 

•-  Hardacnutes  modor  sate  on  Winceastre  mid 


Mdrehirwayes.  1607  TopstLL  four./.Btasis  (16581  2ioThe 
»  easil  . .  hangeth  fast  upon  her  throat,  and  will  not  lose  her 
hold,  run  the  Hare  never  so  fast.  Ibid.  398  If  a  male  M,  .use 
be  dead  all  over,  or  her  tail  cut  off;  or  if  her  leg  he  bound 
to  a  post  in  the  house,  or  a  bell  be  hung  about  her  neck,  and  • 

will  drive  away  all  her  fellows.     1642 
•  iiin  97  The  Bezor.  .knowing  by  instinct  what 
it  is  she  is  hunted  for  (not  her  skin,  but  her  stone). 
3.  After  a  sb.,  a   substitute  for  the  genitive  in- 
flexion.    Cf.  the  similar  use  of  His,  Tiii 
.  '&)3  K.  /ELI- RED  Oros.  I.  i.  §  9  Nilus  seo  ea  hire  awielme 
is  nch  bam  cllfe.     i-_i435  Chaucer's  ll':/,-'s  T.    MS.  Camb. 
]  the  wy 


Gg.  4.  27)  htaJuif,  Here  begynnyt[li]  the  wyf  of  balhc  hire 
tale.     1546  Stale  J'afer,  (1830)  I.  889  Elizabeth  Holland  her 
howse,  ncwhe  made  in  Suffolk.     1579  LVLV  E«/>/n<r>  ; 
94  Curio  ..  haunted    Lucilla   hir   company.      1655  Friim 
Ch.  lint.  vin.  i    §  5  Presuming  on  the  Queen  her  i  : 
practice.     1659  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Alliance  Dir.  Off.  455  1'he 
Excellency   of  our   Church    her   burial    office.      [1873    F. 
HALI.  Mad.  Enf.   355  mill,   In   England,  to  this  day,  the 


s  cynges  huscarlum  hyra  suna.  c  1175  Lamb,  flout.  3  Heo 
nomen  be  assa  and  hire  colL  1397  R.  Gi.ouc.  (1724)  370 
Mold  yr  name  was.  136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  10  Ich  was 
a-ferd  of  hire  Face.  1383  WYCLIK  Luke  ii.  51  His  modir 
kepte  to  gidere  alle  these  wordis,  beringe  to  gidere  in  hir 
herte.  c  1420  Citron.  I'ilod.  298  pis  hard  hayre  he  wered 
hurre  body  nexst.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  3  (Harl.  MS. i  My 
wif.  .wolle  hyde  his  body  by  hire  beddys  syde.  1490  CAX- 
TON  Eneydos  vi.  27  She  drewe  theym  to  her  part.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  72  Shce  went  hare  wayes. 
I  Nit.  86  The  qwenes  grace  came  . .  are  owne  persone,  with 
hare  cepler  in  hare  honde.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Lane 
181  As  ritch  as  hir  husband.  1711-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  i. 
19  Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest  Her  guardian  Sylph 
prolong'd  the  balmy  rest.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  n.  iii,  Her 
hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all  Bounded  within  the 
cloister  wall.  Mod.  Her  sister  offered  her  services. 

tb.  Used  of  things  whose  names  were  gram- 
matically feminine,  e.g.  sun,  soul,  book,  shire,  love. 
Obs.  c.  Of  things  personified  or  spoken  of  as 
female;  esp.  the  earth,  the  moon,  countries,  cities, 
ships,  the  Church,  a  university,  a  school,  the  arts, 
sciences,  passions,  virtues,  vices. 

c8»s  I'esp.  Psalter  ciii(i).  19  Sunne  oncneow  setgong 
hire  {c  looo  Ag s.  fs.  (Th.),  Sunne  hire  setlgang  sweotule 
healdcO].  1382  etc.  [see  Cm  KCH  si.  8).  1413  I'ilgr.  Sowle  , 
(Caxton  1483)  iv.  vii.  61  Thenne  ganne  this  fayre  grene 
appel  tree  to  shaken  hyr  leues.  e  1489  CAXTON  Sonars  of 
Ajmmi  21  A  ryver.,1  beleve  verely  that  in  al  christen- 
dome  is  not  her  lyke.  1509  in  Arnold's  Citron.  (1811)  223 
That  the  chartur  aforsaid  in  alle  &  euerych  her  articles 
1534  TIXDAI.K  Luke  xiv.  34  Salt  is  good  but  yf  salt  have 
loste  hyr  saltnes  what  shall  be  seasoned  ther  with?  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Citron,  v.  7  The  prestes  broughte  the  Arke.. 
vnto  hir  place.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glassc 
142  In  whose  mynde  knoweledge  have  once  builded  her 
Howre.  Ibid.  149  The  moone  is  xviij.  dales  old,  the  time  of 
hir  shining  is  x.  houres.  Ibid.  205  Englande,  and  hir 
pnncipall  cities.  1586  T.  B.  La  I'rimaiid.  l-'r.  Acad.  i. 
(1589)  612  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  the  Sun, 
which  imparteth  of  hir  light  to  all  the  celestial!  bodies. 
1611  SHAJC».  U'int.  T.  m.  iii.  93  The  Shippe  boaring  the 
Moone  with  her  mame  Mast.  1649  BLITHE  Enf.  In-: 
Imfr.  (1653)  0  The  Earth,  .and  the  principal!  causes  of  her 
barrenness.  1700  DRYDEN  I'alamon  ff  Arc.  n.  ^05  The 
mined  house  that  falls  And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the 
walls.  1821  SHELLEY  F.pifudi.  376  The  Mom  will  veil  her 
horn  In  thy  last  smiles.  1895  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Oct.  1/3 
Lngland . .  has  tried  her  best  to  head  him  off. 

d.  Of  animals  regarded  as  feminine,  irrespectively 
of  sex;  e.g.  a  cat,  hare,  rabbit,  mouse,  etc. 

1-1220  Bestiary  242   De  mire  ..  fecheS  hire  fode.    £1386 
CHAUCER   Knt.'s   T.  634  The  bisy  larke  messager  of  day 
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vulgar  write,  in  their  Kil.h's,  Prayer-books,  and  elsewhere, 
'John  Crane  his  book  ',  '  Esther  Hodges  her  book  ',  etc.] 

t4.  absol.  =-  HEHS  '  (-(',cr.  tier,  Jif.  das •//.•. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  49  Duue  . .  fede8  briddes  beh  hie 
lie  ben  noht  hire.  111225  Ancr.  R.  46  Al  is  hire  bet  holi 
chirche  redeo  ober  singed. 

t  Her,  poss.  pron-, .yd  pi.  Obs.  Forms:  see 
below.  [OE.  hiera,  hira ;  hyra,  hiora,  hiara,  heora, 
gen.  pi.,  in  all  genders,  of  HE  ;  cognate  with  OFris. 
hiara,  hira,  MDu.  hare  (haerre,  haer],  hore,  hear, 
\  Du.  haar;  parallel  in  inflexion  to  OS.  iro,  ira.  ire, 
era,  OHG.  iro  iMIIG.  ire,  ir,  Ger.  i/ir,  Hirer  , 
Goth,  izc,  izS.  In  ME.  (Jike  the  gen.  sing,  his. 
hire  ,  treated  as  a  possessive  adj.,  though  with 
fewer  traces  of  inflexion  than  his.  It  also  develi  >ped 
the  absolute  forms  heoren,  hercn,  HEKX  -,  and  hires, 
heres,  HEBS  2  (now  both  aos.').  Already  in  Ormin, 
tlie  use  of  heore,  here,  was  encroached  upon  by  that 
olpeggre  from  Old  Norse,  which,  in  the  form  thair, 
the  northern  texts  of  Cursor  Mundi,  Hampole,  etc, 
have  exclusively ;  Chaucer  and  other  southern  and 
south-midland  writers  retained  her;  Caxton,  like 
Ormin,  had  b'oth  her  and  their;  but  their  appears 
to  have  prevailed  before  1500,  and  her  has  long 
disappeared  even  from  the  dialects  which  retain  the 
cognate  dat.-acens.  hem,  'em.~\ 
A.  Forms. 

a.  i  hiera,  hira,  hiora,  hiara,  heara,  1-2  hyra, 
heora,  2  hera. 

1-855  (>.  E.  Citron.  (Parker  MS.'  an.  449  On  hiera  dagum 
Hengest  and  Horsa.  .jesohton  Bretene.  1-898  IHd.  an.  894 
H  iora  cyning  was  sewundod.  Itid.  an.  896  pa  Deuiscan  ha-  f. 
don  hira  wif  befa-st.  11950  Durham  Ritual  Surteesi  48  In 
hiara  gimersvnge  sifeaija.  1:950  Limtisf.  Gosf.  Matt.  \i  5 
Onfengon  mearde  heara  [Rushw.  heoi'a  lean,  Ags.  hyra 
mede,  Haiton  heore  mede].  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  iv.  6 
His  be  on  hyra  handum  beron.  u  1100  O.  E.  Citron,  an. 
1090  [Hi]  agefon  hera  castelas  him  to  hearme.  111131  Itid. 
an.  1125  Heora  liinan,  bat  was  here  elces  riht  hand  and 
heora  stanen  beneoan.  c  1160  tlatton  Gosf.  Matt.  iv.  6  On 
heora  hande.  1:1105  LAY.  420  He  heora  monredne  mid 
monscipe  onfeng. 

0.  1-5  heore,  here,  2-3  hore,  2-4  hare,  3-5 
hire,  hure,  ,3  huere,  4-5  hyre). 

ui  ioo  O.  E.  Citron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  979  Heore  ra^das 
syndon  nahtlice  onjean  Codes  xepeaht.  111131  IHd.  an. 
1123  f  2  Hi. .waron  a;fre  tosames  muneces  and  here  re^ol. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  225  pine  |  reo  sunes  . .  and  hare  J>reo  u  if. 
'•1175  Land'.  Horn.  75  Hore  loking,  hore  blawing,  hore  i 
smelling,  heore  feline  wes  al  iattret.  1-1200  ORMIN  Ded.  86 
Ace  nohbl  burrh  skill,  ace  all  burrh  nib,  &  all  burrh  he^re 
sinne  ;  &  unnc  birrb  biddenn  Godd  tall  he  Forrjife  hemm 
here  sinne.  Ibid.  407,  &  shulenn  habbenn  heore  Ian  Forr 
heore_  rihhtwisnesse.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  155  Hure 
riht  time  benne  man  fasten  shal.  t  1205  LAV.  22843  Pa 
wifmen.  .kerueS  of  hire  neose  [c  1275  hure  nose).  <t  1225 
Ancr.  R.  70  Hit  is  hore  meister.  1x1300  Geste  A'.  Uorn  9 
in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II.  91  Huere  sone  hihte  Horn. 
111300  Asstimf.  I'irg.  (Camb.  MS.)  713  Bobe  here  feet  «-t 
here  handes  Where  bounde  with  stronge  bandes.  1340 
Ayenb.  3  ^  Ham  bet  habbeb  onworb  to  lene  of  hire  hand  ac 
hi  dob  lene  hare  sergons  o]?e_r  obre  men  of  hire  pans.  1362 
LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  Prol.  41  Til  heor  Bagges  and  heore  Balies 
weren  bratful  I-crommet.  c  1380  Sir  fmimb.  2277  Hure 
helmes  bay  duden  oppon  hure  hod.  c  1385  CHAVCEK  /, .  c,'. 
It'.  ij8  iFairf)  '1'his  was  hire  [:>.  rr.  here,  her,  hir,  theyr,  . 
thair]  song,  'the  foweler  we  deflye  '.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden 
(Morris  Sfec.  K.  E.  3381  Chyldern  in  scoles.  .bub  compelled 
for  to  leve  here  oune  longage,  &  for  to  construe  here  lessons 
&  here  bingis  a  Freynsch.  £-1420  Citron.  I'ilod.  (,</  Ye 
Danys  .chescn  hure  place  Ryjt  at  hure  owne  wyll.  IHd.  •• 
871  Ry}t  at  hurre  wyll.  IHd.  1059  Herre  song  bey  lafton 
and  songon  nomore.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  17  '1'he  lust 
of  hore  lycam.  1:1440  Gcsta  Rom.  ii.  6  (Harl.  MS.)  '• 
YVhenne  the  seruaunlis  hirde  hire  lord  crye.  1482  Mi-nl; 
••_/  E-.cJiam  (Arb.)  15  Lyke  as  they  deserue  here  in  this 
world  by  here  lyuyng. 

/3-.  (.?)  Inflected  forms. 

la  1123  O.  E,  Ckron.  an.  not  For  heoran  a^enaii  mycelan 
ungetryvrauL  ^Ibid.  an.  1119  pa  twejen  cyngas  innan 
Normandi^e  mid  heoran  folcan  coman  togadere.  i  1175 
Lamb.  //am.  101  Heo  setteS  heoran  handan  ofer  iful}ede 
m'jn. 

7.  2-4  heor,  2-5  her,  har,  (3  ar),  3-5  hor,  hur, 
(5  hurr  ,  4-=;  hir,  hyr. 

a  1154  <>.  E.  Citron,  an.  1135  pa  tocan  ba  oSre  and  heltlen 
her  castles  agenes  him.      IHd.  an.  1140  Tj  [Hi]  treuthes 
faston  oat  her  nouber  sculde  besuiken  other,     a  1175  (  ott.    . 
Horn.  227  Har  non  nexte  wat  oSer  cwe3.    IHd.,  pa.. com  se 
deofel  to  har  aolicoeue.    1:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  Hur 
eiSer  aiumS  be  se.    c  1250  .I/V/'i/  Marcgrclt  xiii,  De  sergaunz 
deden    ar    crude.       c  1275    St.    Patricks    rnr^.    168    in     [ 
Horstm.  At.'fttgl.  Leg.  (1875)  Jif  bu  wolt  leue  on  hor  lore. 
1297  R.   (ii.oLC.   (17241  398  Hii,  bat  my^te  ofscapye,  sone 
her  red  Home,     i  1330  R.BXUHHB  Ckron.  ll'acc  (Rolls)  5046 
He.  .loude  ascried  pern  on  har  cry.     t  1340 
Tr.  (18661  24  Of  hem  silfe  and  of  hir  sugettis.     1362  LANGL. 
/'.  /'/.  A.  i.  ,,7  Dauid  . .  Dude  hem  swere  on  heor  swerd  to 
serne  treube  euere.     1:1380  WVCI.IF  .SW.  IMs.  III.  153  To 
spoyle  hor  tenauntis  and  hor  n'.-ghtboris.    CI386CHAUCKR 
Prol.  32,  I  was  of  hir  [r'.  rr.  here,  her]  felaweshipe  anon, 
f  1420  Citron.  I  'Hod.  12  To  wex  be  Brctones  for  hurr  s\ 
c  1460  Lattttjal  232  Har  kerteles  wer  of  Inde  sandel.     1480 
CAXT.  •..-.  ccxli.  11482)  270  Hyr  armure  ..  and 

al  was  whyte  hertes  with  crounes  ahoute  hyr  nekkes.     1485 
HIT  fader  &  moder  cam  &  sawe  how  her 
doughter  was  liheded. 

B.  Signification  and  uses. 
1.  Genitive  case  offers,  and  Refl.  pron.:  Of  them 

\\..torum\\  ofthemselves.  (In  quota  1225  with  of. 
i  825  /  Vj/.  /'sailer  v.   10  [9]  Foroon   nis  in  muoe  heaia 


HEKACLITISM. 

sodfeslnis  ;  heorte  heara  idel  is.  u  900  O.E.  Ckron.  i  Parker 
MS.  an  875  .t.lfrcd  cyning.  .hiera  an  gefeng.  ond  ba  obru 
XdUemde.  Ibi.t.  an.  895  ('a  hardware  hie  ^eniemdon,  ond 
hira  monis  hund  ofslojon.  111131  Ibid.  an.  1123  P4  pah 
hit  ua;re  here  untancas.  L  1200  ORMIN  471  WhUlc  here 
shpllde  serrfenn  firrst.  c  1200  Triit.  Coll.  Horn.  121  Ure 
drihten . .  lokede  gif  here  ani  understoden.  IHd.  21-5  pesse 
wise  biswike3  her  aioer  ooer.  111225  Ancr.  R.  176  5if 
nouoer  of  hore  nere  sec. 

2.  Possessive  aJj.  pron.  (orig.  possess,  genitive} : 
Belonging  to  them ;  their ;  also  re/I,  btlonging  to 
themselves,  their  own  (L.  stius). 

917  ().  /;.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.  an.  917  And  ahreddon.  .eac 
hira  horsa  and  hira  wapna  micelne  dal.  mioo  Ibid. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1016  ^9  Swa  heora  ^ewuna  was.  a  1121 
IHd.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1119  Maneja  ..  mid  hcora  castelan. 
"  IJ7S  Cott.  Horn.  221  ])at  ece  fer  be  ham  searcod  was  fer 
hare  prede.  ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  Ure  helende  com 
to  helen  men  of  heore  symoundcn.  1382  \V\ci.n- Matt.  vi. 
5  Trewly  y  say  to  jou,  thei  han  resseyued  her  meede. 
t  1386  CHAL-CKR  Prol.  n  So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir 
forages.  1482  MARG.  PASTON  in  l\t,ton  Lett.  Xo.  865  III. 
293  They  withholds  her  catell  and  hem  selfe  bothe  from  the 
coorte. 

b.  Construction  with  .///,  both  :  her  aller,  her 
bother,  her  beyre,  etc.  :  see  ALL  1 ).  4,  BOTH  4  b, 
Bo  a.  c. 

3.  After  a  sb.,  as  substitute  for  genitive  inflexion. 
1:893  K.  /ELFKLU  llrat.  I.  i.  §  4  Affrica  and  Asia  hiera 

land^emircu  onginnao  of  Alexandria. 

4.  Absolutely.   Afterwards  expressed  by  HEKS  '-, 
and  now  by  THEIKS.  (F.  le  leur,  Ger.  der  ihrige.. 

1:897  K.  ^ti.KRED  Greg.  Past.  xliv.  319  Da  Se  hiera  mild- 
heortlice  sellaa.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  v.  10  Hyra  \Ilettt. 
heora]  ys  heofonan  rice,  a  1225  Aucr.  R.  78  [He)  foluwedc 
hanij  ase  hore,  hwuder  so  heo  euer  wolden.  1340  Ayenl'.  1 44 
t'e  kingdom  of  heuene  is  hare. 

Her,  ubs.  form  of  H.UH,  limit:,  EBE,  HIGHKH. 

Heraclean  i,herakl*-an),  a.  [f.  L.  tteracte-us, 
also  -clius,  a.  Gr.  'Hpax^ftos,  f. 'HpaKAfjs  (see  HEI:- 
CfLES  :  see  -A.v.J  Pertaining  to  Heracles.  S/era- 
ilcan  stone  Japis  Heracleus,  MSus  'HoawXem)  :  the 
magnet,  so  called  from  its  great  attractive  power. 

1883  G.  CHRVSTAL  in  Encycl.  JSrit.  XV.  219/1  This  name 
[magnet]  is  said  by  Plato  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  Luri- 
pides,  and  he  adds  that  most  call  it  the  Heraclean  stone. 
1885  RvsKlH  Pica*.  Eng.  157  All  ordinary  architectural  lion 
sculpture  is  derived  from  the  Heraclean. 

Heracleid,  -id  (he-raklaid,  -id).  Also  Hera- 
klide.  [ad.  Gr.  'HpaK^dSrjs  (pi.  -ai),  L.  Heradidcs 
(pi.  -x),  a  descendant  of  'Hpa/tAffs  or  Hercules.] 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles  from  whom  the 
Dotian  aristocracy  of  the  Peloponnesus  claimed 
descent.  (Chiefly  in//. 

»835  'I  HIRLWALI.  Greece  vii.  I.  273  heading.  Return  of  the 
Heracleids.  111873  LYI TON  I'aHsanias  203  The  heart  of 
the  Heracleid  beats  under  the  robe  of  the  Mede.  1802 
Atltcnziim  16  July  92/1  An  ode  composed  by  a  Theban  in 
honour  of  a  Heracleid. 

b.  A  ;  strong  man',  humorous  nonce-use. 

1871  M.  COLLINS  Mr,/,  t,  Merck.  II.  i.  17  The  Heraklide 
showed  symptoms  of  becoming  confidential. 

Hence  Heraclei'dan  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Heracleid. 

1821  BYRON  yuan  in.  Islts  a/Greece  xiii,  And  there,  per- 
haps, some  seed  is  sown,  The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own 

Heracleonite  (hene-kiatoit).  Ecd.  hist. 
Also  -akl-.  [I.  pers.  name  Heradeon  +  -ITE.]  One 
of  a  sect  of  Gnostics  founded  by  lleracleon  in  the 
second  century. 

a  1555  PHILPOT  E.ram.  fc  U'rit.  (18421  424  They  do  follow 
the  old  superstition  of  the  Heracleonites.  1727-51  CHAMBERS 
Cyil.  s.v.,  The  Heracleonites,  after  the  example  of  their 


789  Irenaeus  simply  says  that  the  Herakleonites,  a  Gnostic 
sect,  anointed  the  dying  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

Heraclitean  ,lie  rakbit/ an  ,  a.  'ill.)  [f.  L. 
llcraclitc-us,  Gr.  'Hpa«A«i>«ios,  pertaining  to  Hera- 
clitus +  -AN.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  style  of 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.  ^called  the '  weeping  philosophic!  , 
or  his  physical  or  other  theories. 

1864  Render  No.  105.  824/1  Full  of  their  Heraclitean  fire. 
1875  Jou  i  1 1  I'lato  (ed.  2)  I  426  Beginning  with  the  mysteries 
and  the  Heracleitean  alternation  of  opposite*. 
b.  sb.  A  disciple  of  Heraclitus. 

1882    R.  ADAMS' is   in  Encycl.    Hrit.   XIV.  784/2  The  ex- 
treme   Heracliteans,  as  Cratylns,  rejected  the  proposition, 
or  combination  of  words,  as  expressing  a  unity  and   per- 
not  to  be  found  in  things. 

Hence  Heraclite  anisiu. 

;88s  PATER  M,,rius  I.  133  lleracliteanism  had  grown  t., 
be  almost  identical  with  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  sophist 
I 'i  tagorai. 

Heraclitic  (herakli-tik  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  hira- 
clitiis  (see  prec.)  T  -itv]  a.  aJj.  =HEKACLITK.\N. 
b.  sb.  A  follower  of  Heraclitus.  So  Heracli  ti- 
cal  a. :  He-raclitism  =  HEBACUTEANISM. 

1678  Ct  DWORTH  Inlell.  Syst.  i  iii.  §  28.  133  That  even  the 
Zenoman  and  Heraclilick  Deity  it  self,  was  no  other  than 
such  a  plastick  nature.     Ibid.  iv.  §3,.  -587  bingn. 
Slble  TlniiKs    which,  as  Ihe    Heracliticks  rightly  affirmed, 


1 1688  —  / 

Philosophy 


_ 

45  .'1'he  line  nicamiis;  of  the  HeraJitical  ~,^r..,    ...„ 

plainly  this.   That   there   i-  IK.  other  being  in  tlie  \Vi.rld 

or  Mailer.      1788  (. 'liami- 
••m  •  -  the  ['hil.'sopliy  of  Htiailitu.s  .  .  The  fuiida- 


HERALD. 

mental  doctrine . .  was,  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things. 
1882  R.  Ai'AMsos  in  Encycl.  Brit,  XIV.  784/2  The  Eleatic 
doctrine  that  only  unity  has  real  being,  the  Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine  that  only  in  change,  in  the  many,  is  truth 
to  be  found. 

Herald  (he-raid),  sb.  Forms  :  (3  hyraudus), 
4-5  heraud,  -e,  herowd,  -e.  herode,  ^4  herrod, 
herhaud),  5  herrowd,  heroud,  herewde,  her- 
rold,  har(rxawd,  -e,  harood,  -ud,  -ott,  -owed, 
harrote,  harrold,  5-6  herawde,  herrald(e,  har- 
ralde,  harhalde,  5-7  herault,  harrot,  5-8  her- 
auld,-e,6  her(e  hault, herehaut,  herehaught(e, 
haraude,  -aulde,  -aid,  -raid,  -olde,  -rolde,  -rould, 
harhodde,  harad,  -at,  -et,  -rat,  -ratt,  -otte,  6-7 
harolde,  heralde,  7  heralt,  -aute,  -old,  haralt ; 
(5-6)  7-  herald.  [ME.  heraud,  heratilt,  etc.,  re- 
presenting OF.  heraut,  herault,  mcd.L.  haraldus, 
keraldus,  It.  araldo,  Sp.  haraldo^  heraldOj  OSp. 
faraute  \  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  generally  con- 
jectured to  be  from  Teutonic.  Diez  suggested  as 
a  possible  source  an  OGer.  *hariwald,  ^h^riwald, 
'  wielder '  or  '  commander  of  an  army ',  citing  the 
proper  names  Chariovaldus,  OS.  Hariolt,  ON. 
Haraldr\  but  this  seems  to  fail  to  explain  the 
sense.  Others  have  suggested  a  possible  derivation 
from  OHG.  harf'n,  hcrfln  to  cry,  call,  which  suits 
the  sense  better,  but  involves  other  difficulties.  See 
Markel,  German,  clem,  infranzosisch  (1887)  62.] 

1.  An  officer  having  the  special  duty  of  making 
royal  or  state  proclamations,  and  of  bearing  cere- 
monial messages  between  princes  or  sovereign 
powers.  Also,  b,  employed  in  the  tourney  to  make 
proclamations,  convey  challenges,  and  marshal  the 
combatants.  Hence,  c,  having  the  function  of 
arranging  public  processions,  funerals,  and  other 
state  ceremonials  ;  of  regulating  the  use  of  armorial 
bearings  (cf.  DISCLAIM  v.  7) ;  of  settling  questions 
of  precedence  in  processions  or  at  court ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  of  recording  the  names  and  pedi- 
grees of  those  entitled  to  armorial  bearings  :  see 
Herald?  College  in  f. 

13..  Guy  Iv'anv.  (A.I  3323  At  an  herhaud  ban  asked  he, 
•This  armed  folk,  what  may  [bis]  be?'  13. .  Coerde  L.  428  He 
comaunded  hastely  Herodes  for  to  make  cry,  And  every  man 
for  to  wende  Home.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  XH.  371  Throu-out 
the  hoost.  .gcrt  thai  ga  Herrodis  for  till  mak  ane  crye.  c  1386 
CHAUCKR  /\'/tf,*s  T.  1675  An  herowd  [e-.rr.  heraud(e,  herald] 
on  a  skaffold  made  a  hoo  , .  And  when  he  sawh  be  pepul  of 
noyse  al  stille  Thus  schewid  he  J?e  mighty  dukes  wille. 
?  a  1400  Jlorte  A  rih,  3013  An  hawrawde  hyes  be-fore,  the 
best  of  the  lordes.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  883  Heraudis 
\Dubl.  Harraldes]  on  he^e  hors  hendly  a-rayed.  1:1465 
Eag.  Chron.  ((856)  46  He..sente  heroudis  to  the  toun 
[Rouenland  bad  thaym  yelde  it  to  the  kyng  of  Englond. 
f  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  men  ix.  203  Thus  departed  the 
herawde  from  the  oost  of  Charlemagne.  1513  DOUGLAS 
.-•Ends  v  v.  3  With  ane  harraldis  lowde  voce.  1565  in  Turner 
Select.  Rec.  Oxf.  316  Wyne  for  the  Quenes  Haroldes.  Ibid., 
The  Quenes  harrodes.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Cadu- 
ceator, .  .an  ambassadour  or  harold  sent  to  in  treat  of  peace. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  15 '46  An  herald  for  peace,  caduceator. 
'599  SHAKS.  Hen.  /',  iv.  vii.  59  Take  a  Trumpet  Herald, 
Ride  thou  vnto  the  Horsemen  on  yond  hill.  1604  R.  CAW- 
URKV  Table  Alpk.,Het'.iiflt,  kings  messenger.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossagr.^  Harold,  Heralt  or  Herald.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
n.  518  The  sounding  Alchymie  by  Haralds  voice  explained. 
rti674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xvi.  §  245  His  Majesty. .sent 
it  likewise  by  Garter,  Herauld  and  King  at  Armes.  1727-51 
CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.,  In  the  army,  drums  and  trumpets  have 
succeeded  to  the  function  of  heralds,  being  sent  by  the 
generals  on  the  same  errands;  and  .,  enjoying  the  same 
rights  and  privileges.  1838  THIKLW  ALL  tm-cefxiii.  II.  161  A 
herald  came  to  duinand  an  armistice.  1875  JOUKTT  Plato 
ted.  2)  III.  121  Need  we  hire  the  herald,  or  shall  I  proclaim 
the  result? 

b.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xvm.  16  Faith.. cryde  alftli 
dauid I  As  doth  an  Heraude  of  armes  whan  [auntrous] 
cometh  to  iustes.  c  1386  CHATCER  Knt?s  T,  159  By  here 
Cote  Armures  and  l.iy  hir  gere  The  heraudes  knewe  htm 
best  in  special,  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1109  At  niorne  when 
day  sprange,  Gentyl  men  to  haruds  thrange.  a,  1450  /-(,' 
Morte  Art /t.  341  Heraudis  he  dyd  go  and  Ride  Another 
turnamente  for  to  Crye.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  <y  lr.  (1868)  7 
[He]  sente  his  heraulds  . .  to  announce  that  the  jousts  shold 
be  halden.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  ii.  63  The  har- 
raldes  cryd, '  God  schaw  the  rycht,'  Syne  bad  thame  go  to- 
Bidder.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  i.  iii.  6  (Stage  dir.t  Enter 
King,  .and  others.  Then  Mowbray  in  Armor,  and  Harrold. 
Ibid.  25  Tucket.  Enter  Hereford,  and  Harold.  1820  SCOTT 
Ivanhoe  viii,  The  Prince,  .gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to  pro- 
claim the  laws  of  the  tournament. 

C.  c  1384  CHAUCKR  //.  Fame  in.  321  Pursevantes  and  her- 
auldes  That  crien  ryche  folkes  laudes, .  Had  on  him  throwen 
a  vesture  Whiche  that  men  clepen  a  cote  armure.  a  1500  ,V/> 
Heats  (Pynson)  3453  Euery  syde  Armes  were  hanged  fayre 
and  wyde,  Herodes  gan  the  armes  escrye.  1530  PALSGR. 
456/2  He  can  blase  armes  as  well  as  any  herault.  .in  Eng- 
lande.  1562  LEIGH  Armorie  Pref.  (1597)  Aij,  They  ..are 
named  ancient  Herehanghtes,  who  haue  made  distinction  be- 
twecne  the  gentle  and  the  vngentlc,  1572  N.  RosCAAKOCKE 
/''v//w.  I'crses  to  BosstWtu's  Armorie,  Ve  perfVt  skil  Of 
Htrrehautsart.  1593  NASHI-:  P.  Peniiesse^A.  2)  273,  Buying 
Armes  of  the  Herald,  who  giues  them  the  Lyon  without 
tongue,  tayle,  or  tallents.  1592  GKKENE  Ufst.  Courtier  in 
Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.i  1 1.  21 7  The  herralde  to  blason  their  de- 
scente  from  an  old  house.  1598  B.  JONSON  Kv.  Man  in 
Hunt,  i,  iii,  The  first  red  herring  that  was  broil'd  in  Adam 
and  Kve's  kitchen,  doe  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from  by  the 
Ham>u  l»K>kes.  1663  Woon  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  480  iBurial 
uf  Archbp.  JLIXOII)  Perauns  that  came  lu  attend  the  corps, 
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wherof  Garter  King  at  armes  was  one  and  four  more 
heralds.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind.  $  P.  in.  156  Do  you  not  know 
that  for  a  little  coin  Herald?,  can  foist  a  name  into  the  line  ? 
1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  26  The  six  heralds  are  Windsor, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Richmond,  and  Somerset,  wh 


,  , 

take  place  according  to  seniority  in  office.     1844  DISRAELI 
Conlngsby   iv.    iv,   The 
carriages. 


. 
heralds   they    pay   to    paint   their 


fa.  Formerly  called,  with  reference  to  some 
functions  of  the  office,  herald  of  (at}  arms. 

*377  [see  b].  ^  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2465  Harroldys  of 
armes  cryed  on  hight,  The  prynce  and  that  other  knyght 
No  more  juste  shallthay.  ^1530  LD.  BEKNKKK  ArCh.  Lyt. 
Bryt.  (1814)  34  Than  was  it  cried  by  an  haraude  of  armes, 
yl  eche  of  them  should  do  theyr  best.  1556  Citron.  Gr. 
Friars  (Camdeiv  50  There  was  made  a  proclamacyon  with 
dyvers  harhoddes  of  armes  and  pursevanttes  in  their  cote 
armeres.  1569  Nottingham  Kcc.  IV.  134  Gevyn  to  the 
haret  of  armes.  ..\xj,  1646  Br.  MAXWELL  Burd.  Issaih.  in 
Phcnix  (1708)  II.  296  '1'he  Lords  of  the  Council  ..  sent  a 
Gentleman  .  .  with  an  Herald  at  Arms,  to  .  .  dissolve  their 
Meeting.  1727-51  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Heralds,  or  heralds 
at  arms. 

te.  King  herald,  Lyon  herald',  ancient  names 
of  Garter  king-of-arms  and  Lyon  king-of-arms  :  see 
KING-OF-AHMS. 

[c  1376  in  Spelman  Gloss.  (1664)  s.v.  Heraldus,  Petrus  Rex 
Hyraudorum  citra  aquam  de  Trent  ex  parte  boreali.  13.  . 
Siatuta  Armontm  Stat.  Realm  u8io)  I.  231  K  qe  nul  Roy 
des  Haraunz  ne  Menestrals  portent  privez  arniez.]  c  1460 
J.  RUSSKI.L  Bk,  Nurture  1035  A  herrowd  of  Armes  as 
gret  a  dygnyte  has,  Specially  kynge  harrawd  must  haue 
pe  principalle  place.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  vii.  140  The  King  of  Scotis  ,.  in  haist  directes  Lyon 
harrat  King  of  armes  to  the  Jnglis  King.  Ibid.  742  The 
king..hi;>  lettres  delyuiris  to  lyon  Harratt,  wrytne  in  verie 
sour  and  proud  wordes. 

f.  Heralds1  College  t  or  College  of  Arms',  a  royal 
corporation,  founded  1483,  consisting  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  kings-  of-  arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants, 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  matters  armorial,  and  now 
recording  proved  pedigrees,  and  granting  armorial 
bearings.  Heralds*  Office,  the  office  of  this  corpora- 
tion. 

1588  THYNNE  Let.  Ld.  Rnrghley  in  Animadv.  Introd.  91 
The  whoole  colledge  of  hereaudes.  ^1655  in  Cotgravc 


Tt\\is.  ll'it  $•  Lang.,  Her.  1-26  He  is  at  the"Heralds  Offic 
yondir.  What,  Has  he  purchas'd  Arms  then?  a  166 
FULLER  li'orf/ties  11840)  I.  153  If  it  was  his  assigned  and 


not  hereditary  coat,  it  will  be  long  enough  ere  therald's 
office  grant  another.  1709  STEKLK  Tatter  No.  n  F4,  I  shall 
give  you  my  Genealogy,  as  a  Kinsman  of  ours  lias  sent  it 
me  from  the  Heralds- Office.  1869  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings 
I.  32  A  parvenu  pays  the  Heralds'  College  for  a  pedigree. 

2.  transf.  twjff,  a.  One  who  proclaims  or  an- 
nounces the  message  of  another ;  a  messenger, 
envoy.  Hence,  a  frequent  title  of  newspapers,  as 
The  Morning  Herald,  Glasgow  Herald,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/.  B.  xvi.  247  pus  haue  I  [Abraham]  ben 
his  heraude  here  and  inhelle.  1467  SIR  J.  P ASTON  in  Paston 
Lett.  No.  570  II.  301,  I  alweys  schall  be  your  herault  bothe 
her,  if  sciie  com  hydder,  and  at  home  when  I  koine  horn. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  97  Their  Herald  is  a  pretty 
knauish  Page:  That  well  by  heart  hath  con'd  his  emba.s- 


to  foretell,  and  Heraulds  to  declare  it,  for  us.  1781  COWPER 
Charity  136  A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands.  1836 
EMEKSON  Nature,  Beauty  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  149  Beauty  in 
nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  the  herald  of  inward  and  eternal 
beauty. 

b.  A  person  (or  thing)  that  precedes  and  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  another ;  a  forerunner, 
precursor. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jut.  m.  v.  6  It  was  the  Larke  the 
Herauld  of  the  Morne.  <  1600  —  Sftttt.  i,  Only  htrauld 
to  the  gaudy  spring.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  76  One  of  the 
most  active  heralds  to  his  rising  fame.  i8oa  WORDSW.  To 
the  small  Celandine  viii,  Herald  of  a  mighty  band,  Of  a 
joyous  train  ensuing.  1878  HUXLKV  P/iysiogr.  197  Earth- 
quakes are  often  the  heralds  of  volcanic  eruptions.  1894 
H.  DKI/MMOND  Ascent  ^lan  295  The  Flower,  botanically,  is 
the  herald  of  the  Fruit. 

3.  One  skilled  in  heraldry  ;  a  heraldist. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenihv.  xii,  '  With  neck  reguardant,'  said  the 
herald.  iSSoWAKKKN  Book-plates yi\\.\'2^  A  print-collector, 
an  ex-Hbrist,  and  a  herald. 

4.  (In  full,  Herald-mot)i}.     Name  of  one  of  the 
noctuid  moths,  Gonoptera  Kbatrix. 

1833  J.  RENNIE  Bnttcrfl.  %  Moths  82  The  Herald,  .appears 
in  April  and  end  of  July.  1843  UUXCAN  in  Nat,  Libr.  XL. 
231  The  Herald-moth  . .  is  . .  found  plentifully  in  October, 
whence  Aurelians  have  called  it  the  Herald,  from  an  idea 
that  its  appearance  gave  indication  of  the  approach  of 
winter. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  herald  angel t  slar^  etc.  ; 
herald-vouched  s.f\}. ;  herald-crab  •=  heraldic  crab  ; 
herald-moth :   see  sense  4  ;   herald-painter  (see 
quot.  1688). 

1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  45,  I  neither  boast, 
rur  Skurne,  a  fairc  decent,  Noble,  and  Herald-vuuched 
Ancient.  1671  MILTON'  P.  R.  n.  279  Now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  de.scry  The  Morn's 
approach.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  147/2  A  Herald 
Painter  is  such  as  Paihts  Coats  of  Arms  on  Escochions, 
Shields,  Tables,  IVnons,  Standarts,  and  such  like,  1728 
POI-E  Dune.  ii.  18  The  Queen,  to  glad  her  sons,  proclaims 
By  herald  Hawkers,  high  heroic  Games.  1753  Wim  I-IKI.D 
Hymn,  Hark,  the  herald  Angels  sing,  Glory  to  the  new- 
born King.  1771  GHAY  Corr.  A",  \ickoils  (1843)  127  Jean 
Kruissart,  son  of  Thomas,  by  profession  a  herald  painter. 
1808  Scon  Mann.  \\.  xiv,  The  Herald-bard  [Sir  David 


HERALDRY. 

Lyndesay,  Lyon-King  and  poet],  1850  TENNYSON  /«  Mem. 
\\xviii,  The  herald  melodies  of  spring.  1878  B.  TAYLOR 
Dcitkalion  iv.  i.  137  No  herald  star  announced  my  birth. 

Hence  He'raldess,  a  female  herald.  fHe'raldet, 
a  petty  herald.  HeTaldship,  the  office  or  dignity 
of  a  herald. 

1881  J.  M.  RODWELL  Isa.  08  Zion,  heraldess  of  joy,  get 
thee  up  into  a  high  mountain.  1890  G.  A.  SMITH  fsaiaJt 
II.  v.  85  The  verses  from  Bi-hold  your  God,  to  the  end 
of  the  Prologue  are  the  song  of  the  heraldess.  1625  B. 
JONSON  Staple  of  N.  iv.  i,  Fit.  Her  grace's  herald  ?  Aim. 
No  herald  vet,  a  heraldet.  1613  SE.LDEN  lllustr.  Draytoris 
Poly-oil*.  _  iii,  [Woden],  being  by  name  president  of  ways, 
and  by  his  office  of  heraldship  Pacifex,  i.e.  Peacemaker. 

He'rald,  v.  Forms  :  see  sb. ;  also  4-5  hiraude, 
hyraude.  [a.  OF.  herauder,  herattlder,  hirauder^ 
f.  heraut)  hiraut  HERALD  j£.] 

1.  trans.  To  proclaim,  to  announce,  as  at  hand 
or  drawing  nigh  ;  to  usher  *>/,  introduce. 

c  1384  CHAUCER//.  Famc\\\.  486Hisclarioun  With  which 
he  wonde  is  to  hiraude  \v.  rr.  herawde,  heraude,  hyraude) 
Hem  that  me  list  preised  be.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  iii.  102 
Wee  are  sent,  To  giue  thee  from  pur  Royall  Master  thanks, 
Onely  to  harrold  thee  into  his  sight,  Not  pay  thee.  1631 
R.  H.  Arraign»i.  Whole  Creature  xv.  §3.  261  She  must 
be  ..  Heralded,  proclaimed,  Trumpetted,  as  the  onely  Para- 
gon of  her  Sexe.  1810  SOUTHEV  Kehama  vn.  v,  The  Orient 
..Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray,  And  heralding  his 
way,  Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine.  1855 
LONGF.  Hiaw.  ix.  126  And  the  heron.  .Heralded  the  hero's 
coming.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuv.  iii.  46  Six  months  of  con- 
tinued earthquakes  ..  heralded  the  eruption.  1886  F.  W. 
ROBINSON  Courting  Mary  Smith  II.  292  The  new  young 
day  which  the  chimes  of  Coalsby  had  heralded  in  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

f2.  intr.  To  act  as  herald.   Obs.ra.re~*. 

1530  PALSGR.  583/1,  I  herawde,  I  expresse  the  offyce  of 
an  herawde,  je  haraude. 

Hence  He'ralding  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1814  CARY  Dante,  Paradise  xxvi.  42  [St  John]  who  chief 
proclaim'st  E'en  at  the  outset  of  thy  heralding,  .the  mystery 
of  heaven.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxvii.  211  The  tempest 
.  .1  heard  its  heralding  roar  in  the  gullies  of  the  mountains. 

Herald,  corrupt  form  of  HARELD. 
Heraldic  (herse-ldik),a.     [f.  HERALD  si'.,  prob. 
after  F.  htraldique  (15th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heraldry.     Alsoy^f. 

1772  WARTON  Life  Sir  T.  Pope  199  (TJ  Heraldic  surcoats 
of  arms.  1774  —  Ii ist,  Kng,  Poetry  \.  336  The  pompous 
circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic  narratives  consisted, 
and  the  minute  prolixity  with  which  they  were  displayed. 
1847  Gloss.  Heraldry  10  The  distinction  between  the  heraldic 
antelope  and  the  natural.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Likefy  Un- 
like i,  Rich  in  the  heraldic  history  of  aristocratic  alliances. 

2.  Heraldic  crab :  a  Japanese  crab,  ffuenia  keral- 
dica,  one  of  the  Maiadsp  :  see  quot. 

1863  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  III.  568  The  Heraldic  Crab,  so 
called  because  the  shape  of  its  carapace  presents  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  shield  and  mantle  employed  by  heraldic 
painters  in  depicting  coat  armour. 

Hera'ldical, «   [f.asprec.  +  -AL.]  =  HERALDIC. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xvi.  (1660)  201  Whose  great 
study  and  travell  in  this  Heraldicall  Art,  hath  . .  been  suffi- 
ciently manifest.  1814  D'!SRAELI  Quarrels  A  nth.  (1867) 
491  High  notions  of  the  importance  of  heraldical  studies. 

Hera'ldically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  a 
heraldic  manner  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry. 

1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  vi.  209  note,  The 
armorial  bearings  of  Scotland,  most  heraldically  displayed. 
1879  J.  C.  Cox  C/i.  Derbysh.  IV.  236  The  church  wa.s 
heraldically  visited,  .by  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

Heraldist  (he'raldisf).    [f.  HERALD  sb.  +  -IST.] 

One  who  is  versed  in  heraldry. 

1814  DISRAELI  Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  492  [The]  excesses 
of  his  pen  . .  show  the  insensibility  of  the  mere  heraldist  to 
the  nobler  genius  of  the  historian.  1896  Bookseller  sCatal., 
The  result  of. .most  painstaking  labour  of  the  celebrated 
Heraldist  and  Archaeologist. 

tHe'raldize,  v.  06s.  [f.  HERALD  sb.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  emblazon. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Quarrel  betiv.  Tower  Hill  ff 
Tyburn^  These  arms  for  thee  my  muse  hath  herahli/ed. 
1760  STERNE  L term.  II  1. 339  The  opportunity,  .of  raising  a  for- 
tune, and  heraldi/ing  a  name.  1784  New  Spectator  III.  5/1. 

He 'raid-like,  a.  and  adv.  Like  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  herald. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  1653  In  Scotland  sone  he 
cummyn  is  onon,  Bot  harrold  lyk  he  sekis  his  presens.  1625 
K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay  s  A  rgenis  iv.  ii.  238  Acertaine  soutdier 
..attired  Herald-like.  1770  ARMSTRONG  Jtf/'sc.  II.  179  (Jod.) 
According  to  nice  heraldfike  ceremony,  the  son  . .  ought  to 
take  the  wall  of  the  father. 

He-raldrist.  rare.  [f.  HERALDRY  +  -IST:  cf. 
symtnetrist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  heraldry. 

1875  M.  A.  LOWER  Eitg.  Surnames  (ed.  4)  I.  v.  89  The 
late  celebrated  heraldrist,  Nicholas  John  Philipson  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Heraldry  (he'riUdri),  Forms:  see  HEBALD. 
[f.  HERALD  sb.  +  -BY  :  cf.  poetry,  pedantry ^\ 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  a  herald  ;  now,  esp.  the 
art  or  science  of  blazoning  armorial  bearings  and 
of  settling  the  right  of  persons  to  bear  arms  or  cer- 
tain bearings;  in  connexion  with  which  it  deals  with 
the  tracing  and  recording  of  pedigrees,  and  deciding 
of  questions  of  precedence. 

Canting  Heraldry^  that  which  deals  with  canting  arms  : 
see  CANTING///,  a?  5. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  Ded.,  Such  one  was  of  late 
specially  in  this  kinde  of  Herehaultry  a  very  fruteftit  and 
worthy  writer,  master  Gerard  Leicfh.  1663  <  \\ .KHD-.K  Counsel 


HERALDY. 

.i.  The  Antiquity  and  Origine  of  Herauldry.     a  1668 

am.  183  Twos  no  fal>e  herakir, 

-Madness  drew  Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 
1769  Juntas  Lett.  xii.  49  You  may  look  back,  .to  an  illus- 
trious pedigree,  in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
quality  upon  record.  1830  MACAL'LAV  Ess..  Hymn  (1887) 
160  Is  poetry,  like  heraldry,  mere  matter  of  arbitral', 

.'     1872  Ki  SKIN  Eaglf's  X.  §47  The  most  brilliant, 
and.,  most  practically  effective  of  the  arts — Heraldry, 
./ff.     1641    'SsjhCTY.MSi-1's'    I'ina.    Answ.   vi.   88   As   for 
the  Herauldry  in  blazoning   Aerius  for  an   heretick  . .  \Ye 
refcrre  to  former  answeres.     a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  /'/it.  iv. 
<!iscourses  which  have  been  written  of  the  soul's 
heraldry,  will  not  blazon  it  so  well  to  us  as  itself  will  do. 
i\.  410  Titles  of  worldly  honour  in  heaven's  heraldry 
are  but  only  lituli  nominates.     1823  in   Joanna  Kaillie's 
.-.  I'ofms  263  Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks, 
t  b.   Heraldic  practice  or  regulation.  Obs . 
1601  SHAKS.  l/ain.  i.  i.  87  Hamlet  . .  Did  slay  this  Kortin- 
bras  :  who  by  a  Seal'd  Compact,  Well  ratified  by  I..-u\ ,  and 
Heraldrie,  Did  forfeite  (with  his  life  all  those  his  Lands. 

t  C.  Heraldic  title,  rank,  or  precedence.  Hence, 
'  An  old  and  obsolete  abuse  of  buying  and  selling 
precedence  in  the  paper  of  causes  lor  hearing ' 
J\' liar  ton's  Zai;'  Lex.  1883).  Obs. 

1601  SIUKS.  Alfs  ll'ell  n.  iii.  280  You  are  more  sawue 
with  Lordcs  and  honorable  personages,  then  the  Commission 
of^your  birth  and  vertue  giues  you  Heraldry,  ii  1734  NOKIII 
Li-.'cs  I.  4^5  Nothing  sat  heavier  upon  bis  spirits  than  a 
great  arrear  of  business . .  for  he  knew  well  that  from  thence 
there  sprang  up  a  trade  in  the  register's  office,  called 
heraldry,  that  is,  buying  and  selling  precedence  in  the  paper 
of  causes. 

2.  A  heraldic  emblazonment  or  device  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  heraldic  devices;  armorial  bearings;  heraldic 
symbolism.     Alsoflg. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lvcr.  64  This  Herauldry  in  Lucrece  face  was    j 
scene.  Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Vertues  white.     i6oa 
—  Ham.   n.  ii.  478  Pyrrhus  . .  Hath  now  this  dread  and    I 
blacke  Complexion  smear'd  With  Heraldry  more  dismal). 

L  1708  SWIFT  Baucis  4-  Philemon  93  The  ballads  . .  high  in 
order  plac'd,  describe  The  heraldry  of  ev'ry  tribe.      1795 
SOUTHEV  Joan  of  Arc  vm.  37  Known   by  the  buckler's    j 
blazon 'd  heraldry,  Salisbury  lay  dead.      1870  F.  R.  WILSON    ' 
Cli.  Littiiisf.  76  A  series  of  panels  filled  alternately  with 
heraldry  and  figures.    1889  Century  Mag.  Dec.  237/2  Nature 
soon  covers  the  work  of  man  in  wood  or  stone  with  a  carpet 
of  moss  and  her  own  heraldry  of  lichens. 

3.  The  office  of  herald  or  official  messenger. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xv.  %  i  The  law  of  Heraldry  in 
war  is  positive.     1834  LVTTON  Pilgr.  Rhine  xix,  Fulfilling 
the  heraldry  of  God,  to  each  Star  he  appointed  the  duty 
and  the  charge.      1835  —  Rienzi  in.  i,  I  trust  my  next 
heraldry  will  be  to  a  more  friendly  court. 

4.  The   action  of  announcing   and   ushering  in 
with  pomp  and  ceremony ;  heraldic  pomp. 

1630  MILTON  Circumcision  10  He  who  with  all  Heaven's 
heraldry  whilere  Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us 
ease.  1800  COLERIDGE  Christabel  II,  He  would  proclaim  it 
far  and  wide,  With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry.  1840  Miu. 
Jliss.  \  Disc.  18751  I.  427  A  writer  ..  announced,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  heraldry  of  triumphant  genius,  a  discovery. 

t  HeTaldy.  Obs.  f  f.  HERALD  sb.  +  -Y.  With 
quots.  1390.  1747  cf.  OF.  heraudie  cassock,  long 
cloak.]  =  HERALDRY  i,  2. 

1390  COWER  Cm/.  I.  173  (Fairf.  MS.)  Yet  wole  he  [detrac-    i 
lion)  langle  noght  forthi,  As  he  which  hath  the  heraldic  Of 
hem  that  usen  for  to  lye.     1615  J  S  r  KI  HKXS  Satyr.  Ess.  355 
He  hath  Heraldy  enough  to  place  every  man  by  his  Armes.     i 
1651  CLEVELAND  /'ferns  5  She    Makes   pearl    and    planets 
humble  herauldy.      1738  STI'AKT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  51 
Red,  expressed  by  the  lines  thus  ||||  as  in  Heraldy.     1747 
W.  HORSLKY  /'<«/  No.  73  P  7  With  his  Bib  under  his  Chin, 
his  inotly  Coat,  like  a  Heraldy  on  his  Shoulders. 

Heralt,  obs.  form  <>f  HERALD  si. 

Herand'e,  obs.  forms  of  ERKAND. 

Herapathite  (he'rapa)>3it).  Chtm.  [f.Jfera- 
(lalh,  an  English  analyst  (1795-1868).]  lodo-sul- 
phate  of  quinine  in  its  crystalline  form. 

1865-71  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  III.  149.  ^75  H.  C.  WOOD 
Tktraf,  (1879)  *'  Crystals  of  Herapathite  separate,  in  the 
form  of  right-angled  quadrate  rhombic  leaves.  i$86Encycl. 
lint.  XX.  185  Herapathite  . .  possesses  optic?!  properties 
similar  to  those  of  tourmaline. 

Heraud,  -aught,  -ault,  -aut,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
HKKAI.D,  etc. 

Herb  (hojb),  sl>.  Forms :  3-6  erbe,  3-7  herbe, 
4  eerbe,  6  earbe,  heerb,  Sc.  hairb,  6-7  hearbe, 
6-  herb  ;  also  5  6  yerbe,  9  ilia!.  yerb,yarb,  yirb. 
[In  ME.  usually  erbe,  a.  OV.erbe  (i  ith  c.  in  Litlrc  , 
mod.F.  herbe  (=  It.  erba,  S^.yerta,  Pg.  herva}:— 
L.  herba  grass,  green  crops,  herbage,  herb.  In  OF. 
and  ME.  occasionally  spelt  with  A  after  Lat. ;  re- 
gularly so  since  f  1475,  but  the  /:  was  mute  until 
the  1 9th  c.,  and  is  still  so  treated  by  many :  see  H 
^the  lettei  .] 

1.  A  plant  of  which  the  stem  does  not  become 
woody  and  persistent  (as  in  a  shrub  or  a  tree],  but 
remains  more  or  less  soft  and  succulent,  and  dies 
down  to  the  ground  (or  entirely)  after  flowering. 

<- 1190  i'.  Eug.  I.ef.  I.  V2i  41  Of  treon  and  herbes,  |>ikke 
..  bi-set  in  eche  side,  c  1385  CHAL-CER  L.  G.  If.  Prol.  109 
To  speke  of  gommc  or  erbe  or  tre.  1431-50  tr.  Higdtn 
(Rolls)  I.  257  Hilles  and  woodes  . .  habundante  in  •, 
and  pastures  and  mony  wilde  bestes.  i$i«TlNr)ALE  Malt. 
xiii.  32  When  it  is  Browne  it  is  the  greatest  amonge  yerbes. 
<ii63t  HONN.  \,,  Hearl)  thou  (Tobacco]  ; 

II  usele--.  1647  CI-AKLXDON  Hist.  AY/'.  MI.  8  64  Strew- 
ing Flowers  and  Herba  in  the  ways  as  they  pabs'd.      1880 
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GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3.  50  Herbs  are  i<htnt>  in  which  the 
stem  does  not  become  woody  and  persistent,  but  dies  annually 
or  after  flowering,  down  to  the  ground. 

2.  spec.  Applied  to  plants  of  which  the  leaves,  or 
stem  and  leaves,  arc  used  for  food  or  medicine,  or 
in  some  way  for  their  scent  or  flavour. 

c  1*90  .S".  fctig.  Leg.  I.  18,598  A  fair  herbe,  J>at  men cleopez 
letuse.  .In  hire  mouth  heopulle  J»a:of  a  lef.  c  1380  Wvci.n- 
Strm,  Sd.  \Vks.  I.  28  Erbis  of  vert ue  J>at  growen  in  hem. 
c  1386  CHAUCKK  t  an.  Yeom.  frcl.  <$•  T.  246  And  herlnr-;  [r-.r. 
erbis]  koude  I  telle  eek  many  oon  As  Egrernoyne  Valerian 
and  lunnrie  And  other  swiche  if  that  me  liste  tarie.  <•  1489 
CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Ay  won  xvi.  371  He  toke  an  erbe,  and 
robbed  Charlemagnes  noose  &  his  lippes  \vyih  it.  1577  B. 
GOOCE  Hercsbactfs  Hush.  \.  (1586)  38  b,  Flaxe  and  Hempe 
. .  be  not  to  be  received  in  the  number  of  Come  nor  PuKc, 
Fodder  nor  Hearbes.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Tcntf>le, Sunday  \\, 
Tho>e  Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound.  17*5  WATTS  Logic 
i.  \i.  S  .}  If  the  leaves  are  of  chief  use  to  us,  we  call  them 
herbs  ;  as  sage,  mint,  thyme.  iSoa  Med.  Jj'nl.  VIII.  530 
Fumigations  with  aromatic  substances,  woods,  heibs,  and 
resins.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  55/1  Broth,  made 
with  fish  and  wild  herbs. 

3.  collect.  Herbage.     Also^Sg".  (quot.  1677  . 
138*  \VYIUK  Hel>.  vi.  7  The  erthe  drynkynge  reyn  ..  and 

bryngynge  forth  couenable  eerbe.      '535  COVERDALE   /V. 
xxxvi[j],  2  Cut  downe  like  y*  grasse,  and  . .  wythered  euen 
4rene  herbe.       1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  208  Rich 
men.  .are  deservedly  stiled  the  Herbe  of  Drones,  which  they 


devour.     1715  POPE  Odyss.  v.  507  On  the  flow'ry  herb  ..  he 
lay.      1850  TEXN 
was  dry. 


lay.      1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem,  xcv,  Underfoot  the  herb 


4.  The  leafy  part  of  a  ^herbaceous)  plant ;  esp. 
as  distinct  from  the  root. 

i66a  J.  DAMES  tr.  Cleat-ins1  I'm:  Ainbass.  314  The  herb 
and  seed  of  Wenne.  1799  Mai.  Jrnl.  I.  26  The  herb  and 
flowers  of  the  arnica  are.  .most  conveniently  given  in  simple 
infusion. 

f  b.  In  the  herb :  green,  not  yet  ripe.   Obs.    Cf. 
in  the  blade,  in  leaf;   F.  en  herbe}. 

1652  SFARKE  Prim,  Dci'ot.  (1663)  365  Since  our  haruest  is 
but  in  the  hearb. 

t  5.   =  HERBA,  q.v.  Obs. 

6.  General  Combs.,  as  herb-bed^  -eater,  -flower, 
-garden,  -gatherer,  -juice,  -loaisf,  -market^  -plot, 
-seller,  etc. ;  herb-eating,  -like  adjs. 

1858  GLENNY  Card.  Every-day  Bk.  78/2  You  get  fine 
healthy  young  plants.. to  form  a  good  *herb-bed.  £1515 
Cocke  Lerelfs  B.  (Percy  Soc.t  5  Patrycke  peuysshe  *heerb- 
eter.  1651-3  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Semt.for  Year\\.  x.  (R.),  His 
little  garden  made  for  . .  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythagorean 
herb-eaters.  1726 SWIFT  Itcannot  raitt,  etc.  Wks.  1755  III. 
I.  135  The  new  sect  of  herb-eaters  [vegetarians].  1731 
ARBUTHNOT  Aliments  215  'Herb-eating  Animals.  1583 
STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  40  Senting  delicat  *herbflowrs. 
1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xxi.  2  Geue  me  thy  vynyarde. 
I  wyll  make  me  an  'nerbgarden  therof.  1570  LKVINS 
Afanip.  34/n  *Herbe-garth,  lu-rbarimii,  olearinsn.  1552 
HUXOET,  *Herbe  gatherer,  herbarius.  1885  TLER  Old  Lend. 
Cries  32  The  simpler*,  or  herb-gatherers  . .  supplied  the 
herb-shops  in  Covent  Garden.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  in.  xxvi. 
351  Flowers  . .  of  a  greene  or  herbelike  colour.  1658 
ROWLAND  Moitfefs  Theat.  Ins.  997  Either  the  Bruchus,  or 
the  little  *  Herb-locust,  Grashopper,  or  Kricket.  1552 
HULOKT,  *Herbe  market,  lachanopolium.  1715  LKONI 
Palladios  Arc/tit.  11742)  II.  82  The  Herb-Market,  now 
called  Monfanara.  1611  FLORIO,  lferbaio..a.i\  "hearbe-plot 
where  hearbes  grow.  1530  PALSGR.  230/2  *Herbe  seflar. 
1782  S.  PKGGE  Cur.  Misc.  45  At  Coronations  the  ground  i*i 
strewed  with  flowers  by  a  person.,  called  the  *Herbstrewer. 

7.  Special  Combs.:  f  herb-bane, name  invented 
by  Parkinson  for  the  parasitic  genus  Orobanshe  or 
broom-rape  ;  herb  beer,  a  beverage  prepared  from 
herbs  ;  herb-tea,  herb-water,  a  medicinal  infu- 
sion of  herbs.   See  also  HERB-MAX,  -WIFE,  -WOMAN. 

1640  PARKINSON  T  heat.  Bot.  1362  Orobanchc .  .Y3\  herbe 
or  herbe  bane.  1891  Daily  Xeius  28  Nov.  5/5  The  pro- 
prietor insists  that  his  ^herb  beer  is  . .  a  medicine  . .  In  the 
end  '  herb  beer'  was  declared  to  be  a  refreshment.  1744 
BERKELEY  Sin's  §  75  Wlien  ..  *herb-teas  shall  be  found  to 
have  little  ..  effect.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  Ciwscn'a&v 
Wks.  [Bohn]  II.  274  Swallowing  pills  and  herb-tea.  1886 
MRS.  HUNGKRFORD  Latty  Hraiiksniere  II.  xxxiii.  230, 1  hope 
..you  took  the  "herb-water  I  prescribed. 

b.  In  various  names  of  plants,  as  herb  St.  Bar- 
bara (f  herb  St.  Barbe,  herb  Barbara},  a.  name  for 
\Vinter-cress,  Barbarea ;  herb  carpenter,  Prun- 
ella vulgaris  =-=  Caq>enter's  herb  (CARPENTER  sb.  5) 
(Britten  8c  Holl.) ;  herb  of  the  cross,  a  name  for 
Vervain,  I'erbena  offitinalis  (see  quot.) ;  fherb 
fluelliu  •  IM.IKLUN  ;  herb  frankincense,  an  aro- 
matic umbelliferous  plant,  Laserpitiuni  latifolinm 
^Miller  Plant-n.) ;  herb  of  friendship,  a  species 
of  Stonecrop,  Sedum  Ancicampscros  (Miller)  ; 
herb  Gerard,  Goutweed,.'/-.>i7/^//«w  Podtigraria\ 
herb-Henry  [med.L.  mains  Henriciis,  Ger.  boscr 
HeinricK\%  Dog's  Mercury  ;  fherb  impious  [tr. 
L.  herba  impia\,  old  name  of  Filago  gcrmanica 
(see  quot.) ;  herb-lily,  a  florist's  name  tor  plants 
of  the  genus  AlstrOfmeHa  (N.O.  AwaryUidn. 
nativesof  South  America;  herb-Louisa,  theLemon- 
scented  Verbena,  Aloysia  citriodora  (Miller) ;  herb 
Margaret,  *  the  daisy,  Bellis  perennis  *  (Prior) ; 
herb  of  St.  Martin,  Sauvagesia  erccta,  a  native 
of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  herb 
Mary,  St.  Mary's  herb  =  COSTMAUY  ;  f  herb 
paralysy,  an  old  name  for  the  cowslip  ;  f  herb 
Peter,  '  the  cowslip,  from  its  resemblance  to  St. 
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Peter's  badge,  a  bunch  of  keys'  (Prior, ;  herb-royal 
[K.  herbe  royalt}  southernwood;  herb  Sophia,  a 
name  for  Sisymbrittm  Sophia  ;  t  herb  terrible,  an 
old  name  for  the  shrub  Daphne  Tartonraira ;  t  herb 
of  vine,  an  old  name  for  Squinancywort,  Asperula 
cynanchUa\  f  herb  William,  a  name  for  Bishop's- 
\\eed,  Amtni  majus\  fherb  willow,  name  given 
by  Turner  to  the  Yellow  Loosestrife  {Lysimachia 
wtlgaris) ;  extended  by  Gerarde  to  the  Purple 
Loosestrife  'J.ythnim  Saluaria],  and  various 
species  of  Willow-herb  (Epilobium).  See  also 
Herb  ALOE,  //.  BE.NNET,  //.  BJFOIL,  H.  CHRISTO- 
PHER, //.  FIVELEAF,  H,  GIT,  //.  MASTIC,  //. 
PATIENCE,  H.  ^REPENTANCE,  //. SQUIXANTIC,  H. 
TREFOIL,  //.  TBINITY,  H.  TBUELOVK,  //.  TWO- 
PENCE, under  ALOE,  etc. ;  also  HERB-GKACK,  HERB 
IVE,  HERB  JOHN,  HERB  PARIS,  HERB  ROBERT. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  Ixi.  626  *Herbe  S.  Barbe  is  a  good 
herbe  for  salade.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  viii.  §  5.  188 
Winter  Cresses,  or  herbe  Saint  Barbara.  1889  THISELTOX 
[  >vt  i;  I-'olklore  ri.  xix.  259  In  Brittany,  vervain  is  popularly 
termed  the  '*herb  of  the  cross.'  1578  LVTI.  /W(»f-«s  i. 
xvii.  26  Paules  lietony,  "Herbe  Fluellyn,  or  Speedewell. 
1678  LITTLETON  Lat.Dict.^  *Herb-frankincense,  Lil-nnoiis. 
1578  L_VTE  Doiioetts  \\.  cix.  300  Now  called  lltrba  (.Jtraufi 
.  .that  is  to  say,  *Herbe  Gerarde.  1640  PARKINSON  Theat. 
Bot.  943  Wee  in  English  Goutewort  or  herbe  Gerard  after 
the  Brabanders,  and  of  some  in  our  Land  Aisweede,  or  Axe- 
weede.  18*7  T.  FOBSTER  Entycl.  Nat.  Phtn.  101  Herb 
Gerard,  .so  called  from  St.  Gerard,  who  is  celebrated  April 
23d,  and  who  used  to  be  invoked  against  the  gout.  1607  Toip- 
SELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  11658)  60  Black  Hellebore,  Acomtum, 
or  Wolf-bane  ..  "herb  Henry,  and  others.  1597  GKKAKMK 
Herbal  11.  cxcv.  §  o.  518  Those  flowers  ..  that  come  after 
growe  higher,  as  children  seeking  to.  .ouertop  their  parents 
..for  which  cause  it  hath  beene  called  Herba  Impiat  that 
is,  the  Wicked  Herbe,  or  *Herbe  Impious.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  1026/1  S\awagesiai\  erecta,  the  *Herb  of  St.  Martin . . 
has  been  used  in  Brazil  for  complaints  in  the  eyes,  in  Peru 
for  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
diuretic.  i88a  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Econ.  Plants,  Herb  of  St. 
Martin  ..  Its  leaves  are  . .  eaten  as  spinach.  i6o7TopSELL 
Fnitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  68  The  priest,  .put  thereunto  frankin- 
cense, *herbmary,  and  fire.  1516  Crete  //<  Ma//cc.\ii,  Herbe 
paralysy  that  some  call  artetyke  ..  is  principally  good  for 
palsy  artetyke  and  gowty  folke.  1552  COPLAND  Bk.  Prop, 
f/crl'ts,  Cnstofer  female  . .  hath  leues  lyke  *Herbe  Peter, 
but  they  be  nat  in  all  so  whyte.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
(1633!  Suppl.,  Herbe  Peter,  Cowslip.  1530  PALSGR.  230/2 

Herbe  royall.  1597  GKRARDE  Herbal  n.  cxxxiii.  §  i.  408 
AHcrbe  terrible  is  a  small  shrub  two  or  three  cubits  high. 
1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  112  Smooth  hard  dry  leaves; 
bearing  a  blew  flower  like  that  of  Scabious  . .  Herb  terrible. 
1529  Crete  Herball  ccx,  *  Herbe  or  grasse  of  vyne  is  other- 
wise called  herbe  squynantyke.  1597  GLRARDE  //i-nW(i633> 
1037  Of  some,  *Herbe-Wi!Ham,  Bull-wort,  and  Bishops- 
weed.  1614  MARKHA.M  C/u'ap  Hush.  \.  Ameos,  Comin  royal, 
is  a  Herb  of  some  called  Buhvort,  Bishops-weed^  or  Herb- 
william.  1548  TI-RNEK  Xatnts  of  Herbes  E  ij,  Lysimachia 
is  of  two  soi  tes.  The  one . .  hath  a  yealowe  floure . .  it  may  be 
called  in  englishe..*herbeWylowe.  1601  HoLi.ANn/Y/;y  II. 
268  Herb  Willow  giueth  the  hair  of  the  head  a  yellow  colour. 

Herb,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  a.  To  herb  it :  to 
crop  herbage,  to  graze,  b.  intr.  To  gather  herbs. 

1660  How  ELL  Parly  of  Beasts  113,  I  [a  boar)  am  going  to 
herb  it  among  that  tuft  of  Trees.  1884  Harper's  J\lag.  Oct. 
788^  Been  herbin'  again? 

II  Herba.  Obs.  Also  6  yerua.  [Ital.  herba, 
Pg.  herva  grass.  Called  panni  d* herba  by  the 
Venetian  merchant  Cesare  Fedtrici  in  1563.]  A 
sort  uf  grass-cloth  imported  formerly  from  India. 

1585  R.  FITCH  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  II.  389  In  this  place 
[Orixa]  is.. great  store  of  cloth  which  is  made  of  grasse, 
which  they  call  Verua,  it  is  like  a  silke.  1/1692  SIR  H. 
POLLEXPEN  Disc.  Trade  (1697)  98  Muslins,  Persian  Silks, 
Herba  TafTaties,  Herba  Longees,  Japan  Ware.  \jmLpnd. 
Caz.  No.  3737/4  Stuffs  mixed  with  Silk  or  Herba.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  397  Of  Herba  (a  Sort 
of  tough  Grass)  they  make  Ginghams,  Pinascos,  and  several 
other  goods  for  exportation.  1813  MILBVRK Orient.  Comnt. 
\\.  221  Piece-goods  form  the  staple  commodity  of  Bengal.. 
The  following  are  the  kinds  imported.,  with  the  number  of 
pieces  allotted  to  a  ton  ..  Herba  Taffaties  800. 

Herbaceous  (haib^-jai),  a.    [f.  L.  kcrbats-H* 

gra>sy,  f.  herba  HERB  :  see  -ACEOUS.     Cf.  F.  he 
,i6th  c.  in  llatz.-Darm.;.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  herb.  a.  Applied  to  plants 
which  do  not  develop  wood  in  the  stem  or  branches, 
but  die  down  every  year,  after  flowering  (opp.  to 
arborescent'  ;  also  to  the  soft  succulent  stems  of 
such  plants  (opp.  to  ligneous}. 

1646  SIR'!'.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  u.  vi.  97  Ginger  is  the  root 
of  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  but  of  an  herbaceous  plant.  1758 
BORI.ASL  Xat.  Hist.  Cornwall  254  The  Alcyonium  is  of  a 
middle  nature  betwixt  the  herbaceous  and  horny  sub- 
marines. 1794  MARIYN  KcusscaiSs  Bot.  xxv.  347  The  stem 
is  simple,  herbaceous,  and  procumbent.  1859  I>ARWIN 
^pcc.  ix.  (18781  245  Tuo  plants,  one  being  woody 
and  the  other  herbaceous.  1887  Fall  Mall  G.  6  Nov.  13/2 
Hortu  ulturists  generally  apply  the  term  herbaceous  in  a 
more  limited  sense  that  is,  to  those  plants  which  die  down 
annually,  as  thcpxony  and  Michaclm;f>  i!ai>j . 

b.  Of  the  texture  and  colour  of  an  ordinary  leaf; 
applied  esp.  to  green  flowers  or  floral  organs. 

1794  MAKTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xv.  168  The  flowers  [of 
Lady's  Mantle]  ..  having  no  corolla  ..  are  only  green,  or 
what  botanistscall  herbaceous.  1870  HMUKKK  Shut.  !•  fora 
307  Polygonea;.. sepals  3-6,  petalokl  or  herbai  < 

t  2.   Composed  of  or  containing  herbs,    f '/'.»-.  ran. 

1725  BRAULEV  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Saftctj  One  of  the  mo>i 
agreeable  of  all  the  boil'J  Herbaceous  dishes. 


HERBACEOTTSLY. 

t  3.  Feeding  on  herbs,  herbivorous.   Olis.  rare. 

1713  DURHAM  Pliys.-Tluol.  iv.  xi.  (1786)  I.  257  The  her- 
baceous eaters,  for  instance,  are  many,  and  devour  much. 
ll'itt.  ij.),  Their  teeth  are  fitted  to  their  food.,  the  herbaiA-uns 
to  gathering  and  comminution  of  vegetables. 

Hence  Herba'ceously  adv. ,  in  a  herbaceous 
manner  ;  in  quo!.,  With  a  flavouring  of  herbs. 

1887  Ri  SKIN  Prxterita  II.  iv.  112  To  have  caught  a  chub 
in  the  Avon,  and  learned  how  to  cook  it  spicily  and  her- 
baceously  ..  would  have  been  a  better  result. 

Herbagage,  -gerie,  -ry,  var.  HARBERGACE, 

-GEHY,  Obs. 

Herbage  (hs-jbedz,).  Also  4-6  erbage,  5-6 
(sense  3)  arbage.  [a.  F.  herbage,  earlier  erbage 
1 1 2th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  herbaticum  '  herba 
in  pratis  succisa',  f.  herba  HERB  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  Herbs  collectively;  herbaceous  growth  or  vege- 
tation ;    usually  applied   to  grass  and  other  low- 
growing  plants  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
esp.  as  used  for  pasture. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  326  She.  .let  her  wimpel  falle  Nigh 
to  the  we!  upon  therbage.  1419  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  14 
The  whillce  sail  kytte  the  herbage  that  grewys  apon  the 
mote.  1535  EDEN  Decades  188  To  renewe  the  herbage  for 
kyne  and  other  beastes.  1651  HORBES  Lcviatk.  I.  xiv.  68 
He  that  selleth  Land,  is  understood  to  transferre  the  Herb- 
age, and  whatsoever  growes  upon  it.  1727  A.  HAMTI.ION 
At-:.'  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  n  A  pretty  good  Garden,  that 
furnishes  the  Governor's  Table  with  Herbage  and  Fruits. 
1843  DARWIN  I 'ay.  Nat.\\.  (1879)  118  From  a  coarse  herb- 
-. -'•  passed  on  to  a  carpet  of  fine  green  verdure.  1856 
SIR  H.  BROUIE  Psychol.  Intf.  I.  i.  4  Steep  and  lofty  chalk 
hills,  covered  by  a  scanty  herbage.  | 

fb.  Cookery.  ?  Herbs  for  garnishing  a  dish.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Citron.  (1559)  II.  402/2  Brawne  and  mustarde 
. .  Pyfce  in  erbage. 

2.  The  green  succulent  parts  of  herbaceous  plants; 
the  stem  and  leaves  :    =  HEKB  4. 

1701  GREW  Cosmo.  Sacra  IV.  vii.  iR.),  Which  compre- 
hended, with  the  herbage  of  plants,  their  roots,  and  fruits, 
1830  LIXDLKY  Nat.  Syst.  Bat.  17  A  wholesome  food  ;  such 
as.  .the  herbage  of  the  Water-cress,  the  cabbage  [etc.].  1872 
OLIVER  Elem.  Bot.  n.  212  The  herbage  of  Boragineai  is 
often  very  coarse  and  hispid. 

3.  Law.  The  natural  herbage  or  pasture  of  any 
land  as  a  species  of  property  distinct  from  the  land 
itself;  hence  '  a  liberty  that  a  man  hath  to  feede 
his  catell  in  another  mans  ground,  as  in  the  forest.1 
(Cowell  Interpr.  1607.) 

c  1450  in  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  180  Graunts  made  ..  of 
estate  of  enheritaunce  terme  off  lyf  or  terme  of  yeres  or  att 
wylle,  of  ony  herbage  or  pannage.     1490  Plumpton  Corr. 
(Camden)  94  Sir,  afor  the  arbage,  dout  yt  not ;  for  sir  Henry 
Wentforth,  nor  yet  none  other,  can  have  it.     1535  Aft  27 
Hen.  i'lll,  c.  6  §  5  Tharbage  of  which  parke . .  is  common  to    [ 
the  tenauntes,  and  inhabitantes  of  the  townesbippes  nexte    | 
adioynynge.    1611  COTGR.,  Droict  d'herhage,  herbage  ;  or 
the  libertie  some  haue  to  graze  their  cattell  in  other  men's    t 


-  .age,  by „ 

upon  pasturage.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  302  The 
herbage  or  vesture  of  land  may  be  granted  by  copy.  In  a 
modern  case  it  was  resolved,  that  a  person  might  hold  the 
prima  tonsitra  of  land  by  copy,  while  another  might  have 
the  soil,  and  every  other  beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  as 
freehold. 

4.  attrib.,  as  herbage  crop,  plant. 

1826  LOUDON  Encycl.  Agric.  (1831)  Gloss.  1244  Herbage 
plants,  forage  plants,  such  as  clover  and  other  plants  culti- 
vated chiefly  for  the  herb,  to  be  used  either  green  or  made 
into  hay.  1875  WILSON  &  THORNTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I. 
370/2  Herbage  and  forage  crops  . .  grown  expressly  for  the 
sake  of  the  cattle  food  yielded  by  their  leaves  and  stems. 

Hence  He'rbaged  a.,  covered  or  overgrown  with 
herbage ;  f  He'rbag-er,  an  animal  that  feeds  on 
herbage;  f Herba-gious  a.  [  =  F.  herbageux 
(Cotgr.)],  abounding  in  herbage. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  475  Or  stream  full-flowing, 
that  his  swelling  sides  Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbaged 
brink.  1863  Pilgrim.  Prairies  I.  265  In  the  more  thickly 
herbaged  bottoms.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  25  What 
an  aduantageable  creature  shee  [the  cow]  is  beyonde  all  the 
foure  footed  rablement  of  herbagers  and  grasse  champers. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  506  Now  having  scene  . .  Hcrbagious 
fields. 

Herbal  (ha-jbal',  sb.  [pert,  repr.  a  med.  or 
early  mod.L.  *herbale  or  *herbdlis  (sc.  liber),  {.  her- 
balis  adj.  (see  next;;  cf.  med.L.  nominate  name- 
book,  manuale  hand-book,  also  Jiitrnal,  missal, 
ordinal,  ritual,  etc.,  as  names  of  books.] 

1.  A  book  containing  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  herbs,  or  of  plants  in  general,  with  their  proper- 
ties and  virtues;  a  treatise  on  plants.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1516  (title)  The  Crete  Herbal.  1551  TURNER  (title*  A 
new  Herball ;  wherin  are  conteyned  the  names  of  Herbes  in 
Greke,  Latin,  Englysh,  Duch,  Frenche,  and  in  the  Potecaries 
and  Herbaries  Latin.  1578  LVTE  Dodoens  Ded.,  Hauing 
newly  translated  into  English  this  Herball  or  Historic  of 
PUnteS.  1599  H.  Bl'TTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  F  iij,  Two 
kinds  of  Sage,  not  named  in  our  Herbals.  1628  Ann. 
Barber-Siirg.  Land.  (18901  540  To  George  Peren,  Barber- 
Surgeon,  my  yearball  knowne  by  the  name  of  Gerard's 
yearball.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  21 1  //,  rearinm  Mauritiannm 
-'  The  .Mauritian  Herbal ' :  by  P.  R.  Willemet.  .The  herbal 
bcfure  us  is  the  fruit  of  a  journey  to  India.  1862  WKII;HI 
.'s  Ess.  Pref.  23  Consulting  the  old  herbals  of  Lyte, 
Gerarde,  and  Parkinson. 

t  2.  A  collection  of  herbs  or  plants;  esp.  a  col- 
lection  of  botanical  specimens;  —  HERIUKK'M  i. 
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1580  HOLI.VIIAND  Treat.  Fr.  Tong,  Vn  HerMer,  an 
Herball.  1594  PLAT  Jnucll-lw.  n.  33  He  may  ..  lay  it 
being  drie  in  his  herball.  1665  Picrvs  Diary  5  Nov., 
Leaves.,  of  several  plants,  kept  dry;  which  preserve  colour, 
however,  and  look  very  finely,  better  than  any  herball.  1712 
STEELS  Sped.  No.  455  p  2  To  collect  in  voluminous  Herbals 
all  the  several  Leaves  of  some  one  Tree.  1847  i 
Poems  (1857)  171  Who  saw  what  ferns  and  palms  were  pressed 
. .  In  the  safe  herbal  of  the  coal  ? 

tb.  (See  quot.)   nonce-use. 

1606  CH.U-MAN  Gentl.  Usher  Plays  1873  I.  278  These 
verdant  herbals  cleeped  Broome  Do  pierce  and  enter  euerie 
Ladies  roome. 

Herbal  (h5jbal\  a.  [f.  L.  herbal-is  (in  med.L.) : 
cf.  obs.  F.  herbal  (opposed  to  mineral)  Godet'.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of,  or  made  from  herbs. 

1612  tr.  Bettvennto's  Passenger^,),  Calling  of  me  to  that 
herball  dinner  and  leane  repast.  1766  G.  CANNING  Anti- 
Lucretius  iv.  267  All  the  herbal  fragrance  of  the  Field. 
1895  \\~estm.  Gaz.  4  Sept.  5/1  A  specific  herbal  remedy  for 
the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

t  2.   Of  the  nature  of  a  herb,  herbaceous.   Obs. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  28  The  least  of  herbal  Plants, 
which  arise  unto  such  a  proportion. 

t  He'rbalism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + -ISM.] 
The  science  of  herbs  or  plants ;  botany. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  P/iilos.  47  The  old  quarrel  in  Herbalism, 
which  is  the  least  of  Seeds.  1716  M.  UAVIES  A  then.  Brit. 
III.  Orig.  Physick  46  Those  Pieces  of  Herbalism  and 
Tillage,  writ  by  Cato,  Varro,  Columella. 

Herbalist  (.haubalist).  [f.  HERBAL  sl>.  (or  its 
source)  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  or  plants ; 
a  collector  of  or  writer  on  plants  ;  a  botanist.  Now 
used  of  the  early  botanical  writers. 

1394  DEE  Diary  {Camden)  50  Mr  Gherardt,  the  chirurgeon 
and  herbalist.  1601  CORNWALLYES  Ess.  li.  Hi.  (1631)  331,  I 
am  no  herbalist,  not  curious  about  flowers  and  weeds.  1672 
Alette's  Jl'ks.  Life  5  He  was  a  curious  Florist,  an  accurate 


(1844)  291  We  learn  from  the  herbalists  that  this  plant  was 
much  in  vogue  as  a  medicine. 

2.  A  dealer  in  medicinal  herbs  or  simples  ;  one 
who  prepares  or  administers  herbal  remedies. 

1592  GREENE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
218,  I  thought  them  to  be  some  herbalistes,  or  some  apothe- 
caries. 1611  FLORIO,  Hertaio,  a  Simpler,  an  Herbalist. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixv,  He  left  an  old  man,  a  herbalist,  who 
was  supposed  to  understand  a  little  of  medicine,  to  attend 
Waverley.  1831  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  197  These 
bunches  are  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  herbalists'  shops. 

He'rbalize,  v.  arch.  [i.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  collect  ^medicinal)  herbs.  Hence  Her- 
balizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1695  SIBBALD  Autobiog.  11834)  131,  I  went  and  herbalized 
in  the  downes  and  woods  with  the  gardner  of  the  medicine 
garden.  1767  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  89/1  At  the  herbalizing 
feast  of  the  company  of  apothecaries  Mr.  Latham  recom- 
mended the  Lamium  Album  or  white  nettle  to  the  notice  of 
his  brethren.  1769  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  12-14  July  45 
Yesterday  the  Apothecaries  Company  held  their  Herbaliz- 
ing  feast,  at  the  Assembly-house  on  Blackheath.  1801 
CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Solit.  H'aml.  II.  93  Of  the  fruits  of  her 
herbalizing.  1833  Genii.  Mag.  July  3  The  Briseis  of  the 
tent,  with  her  handmaids,  was  sent  to  herbalize  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  some  fresh  and  cooling  diaphoretic. 

Herbai'(e,  obs.  var.  ARBOUR  :  see  HERBER. 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  46  The  roofe  hereof  was  arched 
over  head,  And  deckt  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily. 

t  Herba-rian.  Obs.  [f.  L.  herbaria  (sc.  ars) 
botany,  or  herbdri-its  botanist  +  -AN.]  One  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  a  herbalist. 

1377  HARRISON  England  in.  ii.  (1878)  il.  14  As  Pena  the 
French  herbarian  hath  also  noted  in  the  verie  end  of  his 
herball.  1378  LYTE  Dodoens  Ded.,  This  Herball  .  .  by  the 
trauayle  of  sundry  skylfull  Herbarians  into  diuers  other 
languages  translated.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  82  A 
little  pulse  or  grayne,  called  of  the  Herbarians  Faseoli. 

t  He'rbarism.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  -ISM.]  The 
knowledge  of  heibs;  =  HERBALISM. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  I.  xxiv.    §  6  (1633)  35  Curious  in 
herbarisme.      1640  PARKINSON   Tlteat.   Bot.    204  The  pro- 
fessers  of  Herbarisme  or  Herbarisls  there.     1834  SOUTHEY    j 
Doctor  I.  240  The  very  pith  and  marrow  of  herbarism. 

t  Herbarist.  Obs.  Also  6-7  herberist.  See 
also  HERBOHIXT.  [f.  L.  herbaria  HERBARY,  botany 
+  -1ST.]  One  skilled  in  herbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xx.  (1878)  I.  329  Carolus 
Clusius,  the  noble  herbarist.  1613  PURCHAS  ]'ili>ri>nae.e 
(1614)  505  Geiard,  wilb  other  Herbarists.  1640  {title) 
Theatrum  Botanicum  :  The  1'heater  of  Plants,  .  .  by  John 
Parkinson  Apothecarye  of  London,  and  the  Kings  Herbarist. 
1713  UKKHAM  Phys.-Theol.  x.  i.  454  Their  seed  hath  been  j 
discovered  by  the  industry  of  the  ingenious  Herbarist,  Mr. 
Sam.  Doody.  1794  MARTYN  Rcttssean's  Bot.  viii.  77  The 
science  which  distinguishes  the  true  botanist  from  the  mere 
herbarist  or  nomenclator. 


Herbarium  ^hsjbeo-riom).     [Late  L.  (Cassio- 
dorus  c  550)  :  the  neuter  of  an  adj.,  f.  herba  HERB, 
which  gave  also  herbarius  botanist,  herbaria  (sc.    j 
ars)  botany,  both  in  1'liny.     See  -ARIUM.]     A  col-    | 
lection  of  dried  plants  systematically  arranged  ;  a 
hortus  sit  ftts.     Also,  a  book  or  case  contrived  for 
keeping  such  a  collection  ;  the  room  or  building  in 
which  it  is  kept. 

[1700-19  TOURNEFORT  Instit.  ret  Herb.  I.  671  Herbarium 
sive  Hortuni  siccum  appellant  collectionem  plantarum 
exsiccatarum  quae  in  codlclbus  vel  capsis  asservantur.  1751 
LiNN.*:i's  Pliilos.  Hotan.,  Herbarium  pra;stat  omni  itoni, 


HERBEBIE. 

necessarium  omni  Botanico.]  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 
(1796)  I.  35  An  Approved  Method  of  Preparing  Plants  for 
an  Herbarium.  1794  M.unvN  Konsseaits  Ihit.  viii.  77  A 
hartus  siccus,  or  herbarium,  by  which  Latin  terms  we  call 
a  collection  of  dried  plants.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Mosses 
x.  41  No  plants  are  so  easy  to  prepare  for  the  herbarium  as 
Mosses. 

fig.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  333 
Relegated  to  that  herbarium  of  Billingsgate  gathered  by 
the  elder  Disraeli.  1883  MKS.  HOLMDKN  tr.  Preiicttsti 
Study  Or{f.  321  Language  is  a  tissue  of -metaphors  ..  an 
herbarium  in  which  the  plants  are  withered. 

He'rbarize,  v.  arch,  [f.  as  HLUIIARI.ST  +  -IZE: 
cf.  botanize.]  =  HEHBALIZE,  HERBORIZE.  Hence 
He-rbarizingf,  Herbr.riza'tion. 

1670  Lex  Talionis  2^  Having  a  laudable  Custom  once  a 
Year.,  to  go  a  Herbarizing.  1734!.  SoAME,J«aA  llampstract 
II  titi-y  27  (R.)  The  Apothecaries  Company  very  seldom  miss 
coming  to  Hampstead  every  spring,  and  here  have  their 
herbanzing  feast.  1768  MILLER  Card.  Dict.\fd.  8),  Herborize, 
to  go  abroad  in  the  fields  in  quest  of  different  or  new  herbs 
or  plants.  1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Hot.  vi.  60  To  enable 
you,  after  some  months  herbarization,  to  render  the  air,  port, 
or  habit  of  each  plant  familiar  to  you.  1845  A.  WHITE  in 
Life  Jas.  Hamilton  (1870)  257  Excuse  the  familiarity  of  one 
who  has  herbarized. 

Herbarwe,  -barow,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HAKBOU:. 

Herbary  (haubari),  sb.  [Strictly,  three  different 
words:  ad.  L.  herbarius  botanist, herbalist ;  herba- 
rium, in  late  L.  sense  '  collection  of  dried  plants ', 
F.  herbier,  and  med.L.  sense,  '  collection  of  living 
herbs,  place  where  herbs  abound ',  OF.  crbier ;  L. 
herbaria  ;OF.  herberie,  erberie  ijth  c.  in  Godef.) 
botany.  See  HERBARIUM.] 

I.  f  I-  One  skilled  in  herbs,  a  herbalist.   Obs. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Herbes  i  The  commune  names 

that  Herbaries  and  Apotecaries  use.  1565-73  COOI-ER 
Thesaurus,  Cncumis  silucstris,  . .  called  of  narbaries 
Asininns.  1368  TURNER  Herbal  in.  So  The  Herbaries  of 
oure  time  saye  that  they  are  hole  and  dry. 

II.  2.  A  collection  of  dried  plants,  a  herbarium. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Erbolario,  an  herbarie,  her- 
barium.    1810  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.   Russia  (1839)  68/1 
Books  filled  with  plants  for  our  herbary. 

3.  A  place  where  herbs  are  grown  ;  a  garden  of 
herbs  or  vegetables. 

1634  JACKSON  Creed  vii.  Chrisfs  Answ.  §  87  Wks.  VI. 
478  The  sweetest  flowers  that  grow  either  in  the  prophetical 
or  evangelical  herbary.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  l\>et>y 
xxviii.  d84o)<II.4i3  note,  An  Herbary,  for  furnishing  do- 
mestic medicines,  always  made  a  part  of  our  ancient  gardens. 
1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  iii.  (1813)  41  Let  not  pot  herbs 
be  forgot,  but  provide  a  general  herbary  in  that  part  of  the 
garden  which  is  most  contiguous  to  the  kitchen. 

4.  A  treatise  on  herbs;  a  herbal,   .nonce-use.') 
1897  DOWDEN  Fr.   Lit.  I.   iii.    40   The  earliest    versified 

Bestiary,  which  is  also  a  Volucrary,  a  Herbary,  and  a 
Lapidary. 

III.  f5.  The  science  of  herbs ;  botany,  rare. 
1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  in.  viii.  §  i   (16301  246  The  two 

leggesof  Physickeare  Anatomic  and  Herbarie. 

t  He-rbary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  herbaria  ,ars)  : 
see  HERBAKIUM.]  Relating  to  herbs;  botanical. 
Herbary  art,  botany. 

1637  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  To  Rdr.,  This  Herbary 
Art  hath  since  groaned  under  the  defects  of  many  unworthy 
Authors. 

Herbegage,    -gery,    -ger(e.    -geour :     see 
HARBEKOAGE,  -GERY,  HABBINGER. 
Herbegi,  obs.  or  erron.  f.  herberi,  HAHBOURY. 

a  1300  Signs  bef.  Judgem.  167  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862)  12 
Louerd  }if  vs  ur  herbegi,  a?e  to  helle,  let  us  neuer  go. 

t  Herbelade.  Cookery.  Obs.  Also  hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade,  hayrblad.  [cf.  It.  herbolata  '  a 
kinde  of  tarte  made  of  yoong  herbes :  greene  sance ' 
(Florio)  =  OF.  herbolee  'medicine  prepared  with 
herbes '  (GodefO.  Cf.  also  med.L.  herbolasta  '  pani- 
ficium  herbis  fartum  &  conditum '  (Du  CangeX] 
A  kind  of  pork-sausage  mixed  with  herbs  and  baked 
in  a  crust. 

?i  1390  Form  of  Cury  13  Hebolace.  Take  Oynons  and 
erbes  and  hewe  hem  small  and  do  berto  gode  broth,  and 
aray  it  as  bu  didest  caboch.  c  1430  7'tcc'  Cookery-ihs.  54 
Herbelade.  Take  Buttes  of  Porke  [etc.].  n45o  Ibitl.  76 
Take  a  litul  of  he  broth  bat  t>e  porke  was  soden  yn,  and 
drawe  hit  borgh  a  streynour,  and  caste  to  the  erbeblade, 
and  yef  hit  a  boyle.  14..  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (1882)  58  To 
mak  hairblad  opyne. 

Herbengar,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  HARBINGER. 
Herber(e,  -eir,  -our,  common  ME.  forms  of 

ARBot'R,  esp.  in  its  earlier  senses,  Green  plot,  herb- 
or  flower-garden,  orchard. 

Herberve,  -age,  obs.  ff.  HARBOUR,  -AGE. 

Herberewe,  -rejen,  obs.  ff.  HARBOUR  sb.  and  v. 

Herbergage :  see  HARBERGAGE. 

Herberger(e,  -geour,  -jour,  etc.,  obs.  ft. 
HARBINGER.  Herbergery  :  see  HARBERGERY. 

Herbergh,  -berj,  -berw(e,  etc.,  ME.  forms 
of  HARBOUR  sb.^  and  v.  Herberi,  -y(e,  obs.  var. 
HARBOURY  sb.,  HAKBRY  v. 

t  Herberie,  erberie.   Obs.  rare.     [a.  OF. 

erberie,  herberie,  a  collection   of  herbs,  a  herb- 
market,  '  herbes  ;  increase,  provision,  or  store  of 
herbes  '  (Cotgr.),  f.  herbe  HtRB  :  see  -ERY.]  Herbs 
collectively,  'store'  of  herbs;  herbage. 
a  1400  Pistill  of  Stfsatt  8  Of  erbus  and  of  erbcri  [;'.  r. 
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erbage],  so  auen.iuntliche  I-diht.     //•/(/.  11  Of  Erberi  and 
Alecs,  Of  alie  Ma'.cr  of  trees. 

Herberough,   -rowe,   -berrowe,  -beruh : 

see  HARBOUR  st.  and  t: 

Herbescent  hajbe-stnt),  a.  [f.  L.  herba 
HEI.  J  Growing  like  a  herb ;  becom- 

ing or  tending  to  become  herbaceous. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  H(rbtsce>ttt growing  to  an  herb.  1886 
Sytl.  .V(v.  Lt.r.t  Herbescent,  growing  into  a  herb  or  in  the 
form  of  one. 

Herb  Eve  :  see  HERB  IVE. 

Herb-grace,  herb  of  grace.    Also  herb- 

a-grac9.  and  corruptly  herbgrass,  herby-grass. 
[app.  of  English  origin  :  supposed  to  have  arisen 
like  the  synonym,  Herb  of  Kepenlance,  out  of  the 
formal  coincidence  of  the  name  Kite  with  Ki'E  v. 
and  sb.   repent,  repentance.      See  qnots.  1592-3, 
1602.    (But  Parkinson,  Theatr.  Bot.  134  says  '  from 
the  many  good  properties  whernnto  it  serveth  '.) 
Notwithstanding  Turner,  not  known  in  French.) 
1.  An  old  name  for  the  herb  Rue,  Kuta  graveo- 
lens.     ,\ow  Obs.  or  dial.) 

1548  TURNER  \amts  ofHerhes,  Kuta  is  called . . in  englishe 
and  frenche,  Rue  and  herbe  grace,  in  dutch,  Ruten.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Hcresbaih's  Hush.  in.  11586)  122  b,  Take  of  Gar- 
like  heades,  seven  ounces,  of  hearbegrace  three  handfuls. 
1592  GRKEN-E  Cpst.  Courtier  (1871 )  4  Some  of  them  smiled 
.lid  'rue  was  called  herb  erai-g '  which  though  they 
scorned  in  their  youth,  they  might  wear  in  their  age,  and  it 
was  never  too  late  to  say  niistrere.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //, 
in.  iv.  105  He  set  a  Banke  of  Rcw,  sowre  Herbe  of  Grace: 
Rue,  eu'n  for  ruth,  heere  shortly  shall  be  scene.  In  the  re- 
membrance of  a  Weeping  Queene.  1602  —  Ham.  \\.  v.  182 
Ther's  Rew  for  you,  and  heere's  some  for  me.  Wee  may  call 
it  Herbe-Grace  a  Sundaies.  i  1610  ROWLANDS  Terrible 
Bat  tell  24  Angeitica.  is  but  a  rotten  root,  Hearbe-grace  in 
scorne,  I  trample  vnder-foot.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  141 
The  surface  of  Rue,  or  Herbgrass,  is  polish 'd.  1679  G.  R. 
tr.  Boyatuau's  Theat.  World  i.  27  Rue,  or  as  we  call  it, 
Herb  of  Grace.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  .V.  York  .18601  44 
The  vertue  of  Rue  or  Herb-a-grace.  1865  Cornh.  Mag. 
July  39  Shakspeare's  '  herb  o*  grace  '  is  sadly  corrupted,  and 
hardly  recognizable  under  the  form  '  herby-grass  '. 

2.  In  general  sense  :  a  herb  of  virtue  or  valuable 
properties. 

1866  1'rtas.  K't  s.v.  I'eriena,  Vervein  has  ever  been 
held  to  be  'an  herb  of  grace1,  and  so  highly  was  it 
esteemed,  [etc.]. 

3.  Herb  of  grace.')  fig. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  II 'ell  iv.  v.  18  Indeed  sir  she  was  the 
sweete  Margerom  of  the  sallet,  or  rather  the  hearbe  of  grace. 
1875  TmmaM  Q.  .Ifaty  III.  iv,  Mercy,  that  herb-of-grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 

He  rbicarni-vorous,  a.  [f.  herbi-,  comlnning 
f.  L.  herba  HERB  +  carnivorous.}  '  Living  on  both 
vegetable  and  nnimal  food'  (Sy<l.  Soc.  Lex.  . 

HerbicolOUS  ^aibi-k^bs),  a.  [f.  L.  herba 
grass  i  -cola  inhabiting  +  -O08.J  Growing  on  her- 
baceotH  plants,  as  a  fungus. 

(1863  IltKKt .LEV  (lull.  Brit.  Fiinfabf):  Gloss.  Herbicolx.\ 
1886  Syd.  Sttc.  Lex.,  Herbicolotis,  living  on  herbs. 

Herbid  (hs-Jbid},  a.  rare.  'I  Obs.  [ad.  L.  her- 
/>iii-tis,f./iert>a:see-ui.  In  obs.  F.  herbiiU  (Godcf  .] 
Grassy,  grass-like. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renoits  Disf.  349  It  beares  an  herbid 
and  patulous  umbell.  1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Herbid,  full  of 
grass  or  herbs. 

Herbiferous  (haibi-ferss),  a.  [f.  L.  herbifer 
grass-bearing  +  -CDS.]  Hearing  or  producing  herbs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Herbi/enms,  bringing  forth  hearbs 
or  grass.  1731-51  in  MII.I.RR  Gani.  Diet.  1830  U'es.-m. 
Rev.  XIII.  208  Modern  artists  have  none  of  the  herbiferous 
taste  of  the  Greeks. 

Herbigage,  -bige,  -binge,   -binger:    see 

HARBERGACE.  -BINGE,  -BIXGER. 

tHe'rbish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HERB  +  -ISH.]  Re- 
sembling a  herb ;  greenish. 

1561  TL-RNEK  Herbal  n.  70  b,  Out  of  the  which  come  furth 
floures,  without  of  an  herbishe  color.  1578  I.YTK  Itadoeus 
vi.  xxiv.  688  Small  white  or  yellowish  knoppes,  the  whiche 
doo  open  into  flowers  of  an  herbish  colour. 

t  Herbist.  Obs.  [f.  HERB  +  -IST,  after  F.  her- 
biste.}  =  HERBALIST. 

1611  COTGR.,  Herbiste,  an  Herbist,  or  Herballist  ..  that 
vnderstands  the  nature,  and  temper  of  hearbes.  1656  BLOUNT 
Glossorr.,  Herbalist  or  Hirbist. 

t  He'rbister.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  :  cf. 
barrister,  chorister.  ]  =  prec. 

1623  Kings  of  Scot,  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Mam.)  III.  463  Agood 
medicinar  and  herbister. 

t  Herb  Ive.  Obs.  Also  herb  Ivy,  herb  Eve. 
[a.  OF.  herbe  ive,  f.  ive,Ajuga  Chamxpitys;  sup- 
posed by  Darmesteter  to  be  a  fern,  deriv.  of ;/  yew.] 
a.  A  name  for  Ground  Pine,  Ajitga  Chama-pilys. 
b.  Buck's-horn  Plantain,  Plantago  Coroitofus.  a. 
Buck's-horn  or  Swine's  Cress,  Scnebiera  Coronopus. 

[1:1265    foe.  Plants   in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/21   Ostragiuiu, 
i.  herbyue,  i.  li(>ewurt.)  c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  146  Of 
herbe  yue  growyng  in  oure  yeerd  ther  mery  is.    a  1387  Siimn. 
harthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  17  Lomu  crn>it  i.  herbive.     1548 
TL-KXEI  Sfamet  of  Herbts,  Coronofus..\s  called  in  Cam- 
bryge,  herbe  lue.. it  groweth  muche  aboute  Shene  aboue 
London.      1551  —  Herbal  i.  Mij,  Coronopus  ..  is  ca!. 
Englyshe  herbe  lue  or  Crowfoote  plant[ay)ni;.     1578 
Dodoetis  I.  xviii.  28  Called  in  English . .  Ground  Pyne,  Herbe 
lue,  Forget  me  not,  and  field  Cypres.     1591  Pi  RCIV 
nict.,yva,  ground  pine,  herbe  luie.    1597  GF.RARDK  //,  ,,W 
n.  xcvi. I  2.  347  Bu<:kes  horne  is  called,  -of  many  herlx:  luie. 
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or  herbe  Eue.     1611  COTGR.,  /-•<•  ariAriUqur,  Hearl>e  lue, 

1'iiie.  field  Cyprus,  Forget-me-not. 

II  HarWromCnaibiToi .v .  .>-/>.  //.  Zooi.    [neut. 

pi.  (so.  aiiimalia  of  L.  hei-birorus  herb-eating.] 
A  general  name  fur  animals,  tsp.  mammals,  that 
feed  on  herbage  or  plants,  spec.  The  name  of  .1 
division  of  Marsupials,  including  the  kangaroos ; 
and  of  a  division  of  Cctacea. 

1830  I.YFLL  /'•-/;/.  i."  .'.  I.  i  Tlicy  serve  to  attest  the 
contiguity  of  land  inhabited  by  large  /:(V-/-.-7w,i.  1890  A.  K. 
WALLACE  Par-Miiism  18  There  will  also  l>e  rarnivora 
destroying  the  herbivora. 

Herbivore  ^ha-jbhwA  [a.  F.  herbivore  (\-j,* 
in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  herbivor-us  HERHIVI  'Kor.s.] 
A  herbivorous  animal ;  one  of  the  Herbivora. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl.  *  TcctU  in  Cfn:  .Vr.,  Oi^aa.  .Vat.  I.  254 
The  herbivore,  .is,  in  Australia,  a  leaping  animal.  1879  H. 
Si'iNi  KK  Dafa  of  F.thics  ii.  17  That  the  carnivore  may  live 
herbivores  must  die. 

Herbivority  hajbivp-riti).  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
heriavor-tu  +  -  i  ITY.]  Herbivorous  nature. 

1859  R.  OH  EX  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  159/2  The  form  of 
the  molar  teeth  of  one  jaw  is  recognisable,  but  the  herbi- 
vority  of  the  fossil  is  not  thereby  determined. 

Herbivorous  (hwbi-voras),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
herbivor-tis  herb-eating  +  -ous.]  Herb-eating ; 
applied  to  those  animals  that  feed  naturally  on 
herbage  or  the  leaves  of  plants. 

1661  LOVEI.I.  Hist.  A  aim.  f,  Mia.  Introd.,  Birds,  which  are 
..herbivorulis.  eating  grasse  or  plants.  1794  HTNTER  in 
Phil.  1  runs.  LXXXIV.409  If  the  bones  were  those  of  car- 
nivorous  animalsand  herbivorous.  1848  CARPENTER  Aiiim. 
P/iys.  33  The  large  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  ox. 
1860  tr.  Hartwif's  Sea  f,-  II  'ami.  xiii.  240  The  sea-snail*  are 
either  predaceuus  or  herbivorous, 

tHerb  John.  Obs.  [transl.  med.L.  herba 
Johannis,  F.  herbe  it'e  Saint-Jean,  in  sense  I.] 

1.  St.  John's- wort,  Ilypericiini  pe  if  oral  um. 
[<rij6s  l-'ae.  Plants  in  Wr.-WiUcker  557/18  \'pis,  herbe 

Johan,  uelderude.]  £1440  Promp.  Pat-.'.  140,2  Erbe  Ion, 
or  Seynt  lonys  worte,ft-r_/i>rat<it/Hga  itfjiionitin,y/>t~>-i\vn. 
f  146°  J.  RoMELt  Rk.  Nurturtcot  Walle  wort,  herbe  lohn, 
Sentory,  rybbewort,  &  camamelle. 

2.  App.  a  name  for  some  tasteless  herb  of  neutral 
qualities;  hence  applied,  in  proverbial  phrases,  to 
something  inert  or  indifferent. 

(Cotgrave  has  :  Htrbe  de  .s".  lean,  thin-leaued  Mugwort : 
some  ajso  call  Clarie  so.] 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Dt~'iCs  Banquet  307  Balme,  with  the  desti- 
tution of  Gods  blessing,  doth  as  much  good,  as  a  branch  of 
hearbe-Iohn  in  our  Pottage.  1620  Bp.  HALL  Htm.  .Mar. 
Clergy  \\.  i,  As  for  that  parcel!  of  the  testimonie  . .  it  is  a 
Herbe-Iohn  in  the  pot  to  the  purpose  of  my  allegation.  1658 
GURNALL  Clir.  in  Ann.  verse  14.  ii.  (16691  I2A  Like  Herb- 
John  in  the  pot,  that  does  neither  much  good  nor  hurt.  1679 
Hist.  Jctzer  33  The  Kishop  of  Lausanne,  being  a  Fleg- 
matick  and  heavy  piece,  moved  slowly,  and  was  herb'  John 
in  the  whole  proceeding. 

Herbless  (baubles),  a.  [f.  HERB  st.  +  -LF.SS.] 
Destitute  of  herbs  or  herbage. 

1681  TATE  Al>s.  f,  Achit.  n.  1108  His  bed  the  herbless 
ground.  1817  livRou  Mniifrcd  It.  ii,  Where  the  birds  dare 
not  build,  nor  insect's  wing  Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite. 
1847  MARY  HOWITT  Ballads  84  An  herbless  waste  of  stone. 

Herblet  Vh5-Jblet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  herbele/te.]  A  little  herb. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  iv.  ii.  287  You  were  as  Flowres,  now 
wither'd  :  euen  so  These  Herbelets  shall,  which  we  vpon  you 
strew.  1814  GARY  Dante  Piirg.  xxlx.  86  The  flowers  And 
the  fresh  herblets.  1842  G.  TUKHBULL  in  Proc.  Jienn.  .\at. 
Chtb  II.  No.  10.  7  The  forget-me-not,  the  ranunculus,  and 
other  semi-aquatic  herblets. 

t  He'rbling.   Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LIKG.    Cf. 

s/iriibling.]    =  prec. 

1561  TURNER  Hertal  11.  34  Lepidium  yt  Pliny  describeth 
is  no  herblyng  but  a  long  and  a  great  herbe. 

Herb-man.     A  man  who  deals  in  herbs. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong.  Vn  Teriinrier  on 
~'crdunfrei  an  hearbe  man  or  woman  which  furnisheth  a 
house  with  hearbes,  bowes,  and  like  greene  things.  1598 
FLORIO,  Hcrbaio,  an  herbe  man,  a  simpler,  an  herbalist. 

Herb  of  grace:  see  HERB-GRACE. 

Herbor  e,  -boui>e,  -bor3,  -borough, 
-borow,  -borwe,  etc.,  ME.  ff.  HARBOUK  rf.i,  v. 

Herborgerie,  -borgere,  -borous,  -bory : 
see  HAHBKRGEKY,  -BINGER,  -BOBOI'S,  -BKY. 

Herborist  (hauborist).  [a.  F.  herboriste  (1545 
in  Hatz.-Darm.,  who  also  cite  hcrboliste  1530), 
'derived  from  herbe  by  confusion  with  the  radical 
of  L.  arbor''  :  Darmesteter  :  cf.  the  more  etymo- 
logical synonyms  HERBALIST,  HEKBARIST,  also  the 
history  of  ARBOUR  si.]  One  skilled  in  herbs,  a 
herbalist. 

1578  LVTE  Dfdoens  in.  Ivii.  398  Some  Herboristes  of 
Fraunce  do  cal  it  Solatium  liztiosititt.  1601  CHESTER  Lmc 's 


He:rboriza'tion.  [n.  of  action  f.  HEBBOHIZE  : 
so  F.  herborisation.] 

1.  The  action  of  herborizing ;    a  botanizing  ex- 
cursion. 

1698  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  385  The  Book . .  is  divided  into  Six 
Herborisations,  each  of  which  contains  the  Plants  In 
with  in  the  Course  of  the  Walk.     1816  J.  SCOTT  I'is.  P.iris 
(ed.  5)  3o2_Jussieu  ..  announced  excursions  in  the  fields,  or 
herborizalions,  and  appointed  his  renilervous  near  one  of 


HERB  ROBERT. 

the  harriers  at  eight  o'clock.     1852  TH.  Ross  HntnboUf  s 

I.  xv.  400  We  made  a  long  herboruation  in  .; 
(brut. 
\  2.  Uy  confusion  for  AKHOI.IZATION. 

1778  -\~ti/   .'/isf.  in  Ann.  Keg,  1 10  i  Agates  and  jasper 
taining   curious   spots,   shades,    and    herlwrizations.     1785 
MATY  in  \t"n>  ^tivVrc  Oct.  269  Mr.  Daubenton  gives  an 
account  of  three  different  kinds  of  herborizations.  .amongst 
which  are  those  found  on  agats. 

Herborize  (.ha-jboraiz  • ,  ?-.     [a.  F.  hfrboHse-r 

161 1  in  Cotgr.)  *  derived  from  herbe  by  confusion 

with  the  radical  of  L.  arbor  tree:  cf.  arboriser* 

( I  (armesteter).    Cf.  the  more  etymological  htrlar- 

/;£-,  htrbalhe.] 

1,  /;//;-.  To  tend  herbs  or  plants  ;  to  garden,  rare. 
1664  URQUHAKT  Rabelais  i.  xxiii.   109   Little  Mattocks, 

Pickaxes-  .Pruning-knives,  and  other  instruments  requisite 
for  herborising  [1653  gardning]. 

2.  To  gather  herbs  ;  to  botanize. 

1749  STACK  in  rhil.  Trans.  XI.VI.  52  They  herborize.l 
together  in  Catalonia.  1825  tr.  C'tfss  /V  Gftitis'  Afew.  V. 
38,  I  went  with  my  little  companion  to  herborize  in  the 
woods.  1865  Fall  MattG.  No.  134.  n  i  To  herborize  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

Hence  He  rborizer,  one  who  herborizes;  HCT- 
borizing1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1789  COXE  Trav.  Svvitz.  I.  ix  91  Hailer,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  herborising  excursions.  1853  f-'rascr^s 
XI, VII.  50  Herborizing  never  ceased.. to  be  the  scholar's 
chief  delight.  i88a  SALA  in  Illnstr.  Lend,  AVryj  16  Sept. 
295,  I  am  not  as  Jean  Jaques  was,  a  '  herboriser ',  I  only 
study  'pot  herbs  '. 

Herborized,  ///.  a.  [see  HEKUORIZATIOX  2.] 
Used  by  confusion  for  arborized*,  see  ARBORIZE. 

1788  tr.  Fonrcroy's  Xat.  His!.  <S  Chf»i.  I.  275  M.  Dau- 
benton  has  shewn,  .that  herlxmzed  stones  contain  very  fine 
mosses. 

Herbose  (hajiwn's),  a.  [ad.  L.  herlw-us,  f. 
herba  :  see  -OSE.]  Abounding  in  herbs  or  herbage. 

17*1   BAILEY,  Herbose^  Grassy,   full   of  Grass  or  Herbs. 
a  1763  BYROM  Crit.  Ketn.,  Her.  Oiifs  in.  xviii.  in  Chalmer 
Rng.  Poets  XV.  2 
Are  fields    poetic 


Kng.  Poets  XV.  239  Now  in  December,  if  we  reason  close, 
Are  fields  poetically  call'd  he'toscl  1869  tr.  PoucheCs 
Unh't-rse  11871)  42  In  the  Phoenician  traditions,  where  they 


speak  of  a  herbose  or  gelatinous  sea,  situated  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules, 

Hence  Herbo'sity.  rare. 

1731-5*  MILLER  Gard.Dict.^  Herbosity^  grassiness,  abund- 
ance of  herbs. 

Harbour,  obs.  var.  ARBOUH  ;  see  HERBEH. 
Herbour,  -bourgh,  -bourough,  -bowr(e, 
obs.  ff.  HARBOUR  sb.  and  v. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  b,  Ye  shall  say  thus:  An  Hert 
Herbourghith. 

HerbotlS  (ha-ibas),  a.  [ad.  L.  herbos-us\  see 
prec.  and  of.  F.  htrbtuxt  -eiise.]  lielonging  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  herb  ;  herbaceous. 

1711  //.  More's  Enthns.  TH.  Schol.  52, 1  had  usually  sweet 
Herbous  Scents  in  my  Nostrils.  1745  BRAHI.EY  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  ynjubti  The  Fluwers  are  pale  and  herbous,  con- 
sisting of  five  Leaves,  standing  Rosewise.  1893  Scribner's 
Mag.  XIII.  324/1  Tall,  herbous  vegetation. 

Herb  Paris,  [ad.  med.L.  herba  paris  ;  in 
Fr.  herbe  a  Paris,  parisette.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  obscure  ;  some  explain  paris  as  the  genitive 
of  L, /<*?*'  equal,  a  mate,  a  pair',  in  reference  to  the 
regularity  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  (see  quot.  1 864) ; 
others  refer  it  to  the  Trojan  Paris.] 

A  general  book-name  for  Paris  quadrifolia  (N.O. 
Trwtat&e),  also  called  True-love,  a  dictyogenous 
plant  found  in  moist  woods,  bearing  a  single  green- 
ish flower  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  just  beneath 
it  four  large  ovate  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

[1358  MATTHIOI.ITS  in  Dioscaridtm  539  Plantain  quam 
herbariorum  vulgus  Herbam  Paris  appellat.  1568  TURNER 
Herbal  i.  ig  (not  in  ed.  1551)  Y"  same  herbe  is  called  of  y 
Barbarus  writers  Herba  paris.] 

1578  LYTK  Dotfoffis  in.  Ixxvii.  425  Herbe  Paris  hath  asmoth 
round  stalke  . .  vppon  the  whiche  growe  foure  leaues.  1597 
GKRAKDE  Herbal  \\.  Ixxxv.  $  7.  3-9  Herbe  Paris.,  is  proued 
to  represse  the  force  of  poison.  1864  PRIOR  Plant-n.  (1870) 
1 1 1  Herb  Paris,  incorrectly  so  spelt . .  being . .  Herba  faris, 
Herb  of  a  pair,  of  a  betrothed  couple,  in  reference  to  its 
four  leaves  being  set  upon  the  stalk  like  a  trulove-knot,  the 
emblem  of  an  engagement,  whence  its  synonym,  Herb  'J  ni- 
a  1888  MARY  HOWITT  Antolwg.  iiSSo)  I.  41  In  other 
spots  flourished  . .  the  rare  four-leaved  Herb  Paris,  ])•.-. 
its  berry- like  flower  at  the  central  angles  of  its  four  leaves. 

Herbreoure,  var.  of  HXKB&TOOB,  Ot>s. 

Herbri,  var.  HARBOURY  sb.  and  HARBIIY  v.t  Obs. 

Herb  Robert,     [ad.  med.L.  herba  Koberti. 

The  name  has  been  variously  supposed  to  refer  to  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  to  St.  Robert,  and  to  St.  Rupert.] 

The  English  name  for  a  common  wild  species  of 
Crane Vbill  or  Geranium  (G.  Robertianitni],  with 
divided  leaves  and  light  reddish  purple  floi 

ci«65  1'ffc.  Plants  in  Wr.-Wfikker  558/6  Herba  AY 
herbe  Robert,  chareuille.  1483  Cat/:  Angl.  183  2  Her  be 
Robert,  herba  Roi'crti.  1362  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  136.  1578 
LYTK  Dodoens  \.  xxxii.  47  The  fourth  kinde  (of  Geranium] 
is  called,  .in  English  Herbe  Robert.  1579  LANCHAM  Card. 
Health  (1633)  311  Herbe  Robert  ..  stauncheth  bloud  of 
greene  wounds  brused  and  applyed.  1747  \VtsiEv  /';///.•. 
Physic  11762)  77  Drink  Decoction  of  Herb  Robert.  1826  K. 
DIGBV  Broatlst.  Hon.  11846  II.  364  The  herb  Robert  M 
about  the  291!*  of  April,  the  day  of  St.  Robert  founder  of 
the  Carthusians. 

Herbrough,  obs.  form  of  HARBOUR  sb  and  -: 

Herbry,  var.  H  ABBOT  UY  sb.  and  MAKBUY  ••..  Obs. 
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t  He'rbryajfe.  •v<'-  Ol<s.  [I.  herbry,  HAKBOIJRY 
rf.  or  HAUBKY  v.  +  -A<;E.]  Entertainment,  lodging. 

(-1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  n8  Bot  he  was  than  }eit  still  at 
herbryage. 

f  Herbryonr.  •&.  Ofo.  Also  herbre-,  her- 
brey-,  herbri-.  [f.  herbry,  herbery,  HARBOUKY  : 
cf.  HARBINGER  and  HARBOCHEK.]  One  sent  on 
before  to  secure  lodgings  for  an  army  or  company  ; 
in  //.  an  advance  company  sent  to  procure  lodgings 
or  a  camping-ground  ;  =  lierbcrger,  HARBINGER  2. 

1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  XVI.  465  The  dowglass  with  thamc 
ferd,  That  had  thar  herbreouris  [£".  herbryouris]  all  slayne. 
IHtf.  XVMI.  334  Thai  .  .  saw  thair  herbrcouris  then  Cum 
reboytit  on  th:it  nianeir. 

t  He-rbulent,  a.  Obs.  rare  -".  [f.  L.  hcrba  :  cf. 
turbulentus,  f.  turbaj]  =  HEKBOSE. 

1656  lir.oi'NT  Glossogr.,  Herbulent  (heroulentus],  full  of 
grass  or  hearbs. 

Herbure,  -burgh  ;e,  -burh(e,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
HARBOUR  sb.1  and  v.  Herburgage,  -burger  : 
see  HARRKRGAOE,  HARBINGER. 

He-rb-wife.   -  next. 

1583  HOI.LVBAND  Campo  lii  Fior  in  There  is  a  certeine 
herbe-wife,  Of  whom  if  you  do  buye.  1631  Act  Ci'tn. 
Councell  Loml.  i  Oyster  wines,  Herbe  wiues.  Tripe  wiues, 
and  the  like.  1825  JAMIESON,  I  'irb-iuife,  an  old  woman,  who 

retends  to  be  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of 

erbs.  1891  C.  CREIGHTON  Epidemics  Brit.  483  Herb-wives 
and  gardeners  also  prospered. 

He'rb-woman.     A  woman  who  sells  herbs. 

1608  SHAHS.  Per.  iv.  vi.  92  Why,  your  herb-woman  ;  she 
that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  1042 
On/in.  ,\  Dtdar,  Lords  ff  Com.,  Lords  Day  5  Any  Fruit- 
erers or  Hearbe-women.  1750  CHF.STERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III. 
ccxxix.  40  Even  the  herb-women  at  Athens  were  correct 
judges  of  it.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristoph.  11872)  II.  472 
Kuripides  the  son  of  the  herb-  woman. 

Herby  (hSubil,  a.     [f.  HERB  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  herbs  ;  grassy. 

1552  HULOET,  Herby,  or  full  of  herbs,  or  hauynge  herbes, 
lioi'idits.  1611  COTGR-,  Hcrbageu.v,  grassie,  hearbie.  <ri6n 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  39  An  herby  seat  on  broad  Scamander's 
shore.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  '1614)  729  Columbus.. 
After  many  dayes  .  .  incountred  with  that  Herbie  Sea.  1889 
C.  EDWARDES  Sardinia  210  The  herby  slope. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  herb,  herbaceous  ;  pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  herbs. 

1552  HULOET,  Herby,  or  pertaynynge  to  herbes,  herbarius. 
1578  LYTK  Dodoens  lit.  xxxvi.  367  The  flowers  ..  of  a  white 
greene  or  herby  colour.  1570  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633) 
189  Maudlinwort,  or  the  herby  part  of  the  wilde  Dasy.  1688 
R.  HoLME.4rwtwrvn.  73;  2  The  Bean  Caper  is  an  herby,  not 
a  wooddy  stnlk.  1784  TWAMLEV  Dairying  114  The  stem  is 
herbaceous  or  of  a  herby  nature.  1884  T.  HARDY  IVasex 
Tales,  Interlopers  (1889)  171  The  herby  breath  of  cows. 

Herbygage,  -bynger,  -byrje  :  see  HARBER- 

GAGE,  -BINGER,  -BODR. 

Here,  Herce,  obs.  forms  of  HARK,  HEARSE. 

Hercogamy  (ha-ikp'gami).  Bot.  Also  herk-. 
[f.  Gr.  i  pxos  fence,  barrier  +  •ya/ios,  -yafua  marriage.] 
The  prevention  of  self-fertilization  in  flowers  by 
means  of  structural  obstacles.  So  Herooga'mic, 
Herco-gomous  adjs.,  unable  to  be  self-fertilized  : 
see  quot.  1880. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  £pf.(e(\.6  I.  414/2  Herco&amous  (-«*), 
Said  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  when  some  structural  obstacle 
prevents  autogamy.  1883  D.  W.  THOMPSON  tr.  Mailer's 
Fertil.  Flowers  20  Axell  considers  that  a  further  advance  is 
shown  in  passing  from  dichogamic  to  herkogamic  flowers. 
1887  H.  M.  WARD  tr.  Sac/is'  Phys.  Plants  799  All  the 
marvellous  adaptations  of  Dichogamy,  Heterostyhsm,  Herko- 
gamy.  .may  be  looked  upon  in  this  sense. 

t  HerCOtectO'JUC,  a.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  Gr. 
f'/jwos  wall,  barrier  +  TCKTOHKOS  TECTONIC.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  construction  of  walls  or  fortifica- 
tions. 

1672  SIR  S.  MORLAND  (title)  The  Count  of  Pagan's  Method 
of  Delineating  .  .  Fortifications  .  .  Reduced  to  English 
Measure,  and  converted  into  Hercotectonick-  Lines. 

t  Hercula-nean,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Hercu- 
lane-us,  f.  Hercules  :  see  -AX.]  =  HERCULEAN  ;  in 
quot.,  humorously,  '  very  strong'. 

1604  DEKKER  ist  PI.  Honest  \Vh.  Wks.  1873  II.  28  Here's 
most  Herculanian  tobacco. 

Herculaneail   (h5:.iki«L?i-man),  a?      [f.  L. 

Hercitla>te-iis  belonging  to  Herculaneum  +  -AN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercnlaneum,  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, which  was  buried  with  Pompeii  in  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.,  and  has  in  modern 
times  been  partly  excavated. 

1780  CowrKK  I'l-c^i-.  l''.rr.  398  Models  of  Herculanean 
pots  and  pans.  1819  WORDSW.  September  1819,  ix,  O  ye, 
who  patiently  explore  The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore. 

Herculean  (haiklw-liin),  a.  [f.  L.  Hercnle-us. 
f.  Hercules  (see  below)  +  -AN.     Cf.  F.  Herculeen.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules. 

Herculean  pillars,  straits  '.  see  HERCULES  I  c. 

1610  Chester's  Tri.  (Chetham  Soc.)  Particulars  2  Bearing 
Herculian  Clubbes  in  their  hands.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrim- 
age (1614)  233  The  Arabike  tongue  ..It  is  now  the  most 
universal!  in  the  world  .  .  from  the  Herculean  Pillars  to  the 
Molluccas.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett,  xlviii.  (1754)  354  You 
have  knocked  him  down  with  a  kind  of  Herculean  Club. 
i678CuowoRrn  Intel1..  Sysl.  i.  iii.  §  33.  141  That  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  forced  open  that  passage  of  the  Herculean 
Straits.  1803  BEDDOES  //j-^Vrt  ix.  17  It  [epilepsy]  was  like- 
wise called  the  Herculean  complaint,  an  appellation  which 
medical  etymologists  are  puzzled  to  explain. 
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2.  Like  Hercules,  esp.  in  strength,  courage,  or  la- 
bours ;  prodigiously  powerful  or  vigorous;  gigantic. 

1596  NASHE,SVI//>V«  \\'alden  116  The  more  than  Herculean 
fury  he  was  in.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  1060  The  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson.  1791  BOSWKLL  Johnsmt  an.  1750  (1831) 
I.  201  Addison's  style. -though  comparatively  weak,  when 
opposed  to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour.  1814  BYRON  Cor- 
sair i.  ix,  Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight  No  giant 
frame  sets  forth  his  common  height.  1891  Spectator  18  Sept., 
Mis  labours  in  the  cause  of  science  were  herculean. 
b.  transf.  Of  things :  Strong,  powerful,  violent. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  n.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  100  Let 
mine  out-woe  me :  mine's  Hurculean  woe.  1664  PO\VI:R  Exp. 
Philos.  135  The  first  (which  is  the  main  and  Herculean- 
Argument).  1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  11762)  p.  xxv,  The 
four  Herculean  Medicines,  Opium,  The  Bark,  Steel,  and 
most  of  the  Preparations  of  Quicksilver.  Herculean  indeed  ! 
Far  too  strong  for  common  Men  to  grapple  with. 

3.  Of  a  labour  or  task :  Difficult  or  hard  to  ac- 
complish as  Hercules'  labours  were  ;  requiring  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules  ;  excessive,  immense. 

1617  MORYSTJN  /tin.  To  Rdr.  f  v,  The  adding  of  these 
several!  values  in  each  dales  journy,  had  been  an  Herculean 
labour.  1732  BERKELEY  ^/c#/:r.  i.§  i  Acquiringtrue  know- 
ledge, that  Herculean  labour.  1875  SCRIVENER  Lect.  Text 
N.  Test.  13  An  herculean  task,  to  which  not  one  life  but 
many  must  needs  be  devoted. 

Hercules  (hiukiwlfe).  [L.,  ad.  Gr.  'Hpa/c\fjs 
(-K\€77s),  f.  "Hpa,  Hera,  wife  of  Zeus  +  «Aeos  glory, 
renown,  lit.  'having  or  showing  the  glory  of  Hera'.] 

1.  A  celebrated  hero  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytho- 
logy, who  after  death  was  ranked  among  the  gods 
and  received  divine  honours.     He  is  represented  as 
possessed  of  prodigious  strength,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  twelve  extraordinary  tasks  or 
'labours'  imposed  upon  him  by  Hera,  to  which,  and 
to  his  club,  there  are  many  allusions  in  literature. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  his  name  is  used  in  exclamations 
and  asseverations. 

c  1369  CHAUCER  Detht  Blaunche  1058  Thogh  I  had  hadde 
. .  al  the  strengthe  of  Ercules.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike. 
(1580)  74  b,  A  tale  of  one,  whose  carte  stode  fast  in  the  mire, 
whiche  man.  .cried  to  Hercules  for  helpe.  1581  PETTIE  tr. 
Guazzo's  Civ.  Cottv.  I.  (1586)  21  A  travel  and  charge  farre 
greater  than  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  a  1592  GREENE 
George  a.  Greene  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  259/1 '  Not  Hercules  against 
two 'the  proverb  is.  1678  DRYDKN  All  for  Lave  n.  i,  O 
I  Hercules  !  Why  should  a  Man  like  this.  .Be  all  the  care  of 
heav'n?  Ibid.,  By  Hercules,  the  Writing  of  Octavius  ! 

b.  A  representation  of  Hercules  or  a  strong  man. 
1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  164  [He]  was  taken  with 

nothing  so  much  as  with  a  little  Hercules  standing  upon  the 
table.  1753  HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vn.  xciii.  427  The  arms 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  supported  by  two  herculeses. 

c.  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Hercules'  Pillars :  the 
rocks  Calpe  (now  Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (Ceuta  , 
on  either  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  supports  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Hercules  ;  so  Straits  of  Hercules.     Hence  Jig.,  an 
ultimate  limit,  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  i  Rolls)  I.  298  To  be  see  Gaditanus, 
here  Hercules  his  pileres  stondeb.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's 
Civ.  Conv.  n.  (15861  87  We  must  laie  before  us  the  noble  de- 
vise of  Charles  the  fifth,  to  wit,  the  pillers  of  Hercules,  and 
to  dispose  ourselves  to  goe  beyond  them.  1644  MILTON 
Areop.  (Arb.)  64  A  parochial!  Minister,  who  has  his  reward, 
and  is  at  his  Hercules  pillars  in  a  warm  benefice.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  xviii,  The  Mediterranean  squadron. . 
was  vainly  struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

2.  One  who  resembles  Hercules  in  strength;  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength  ;  a  big  man. 

1567  Trial!  Trcns.  (1850)  n  Where  is  now  that  valiaunt 
Hercules  ?  For  all  his  bragges,  he  is  nowe  runne  away. 
1768-74  TUCKER  /,/.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  5«t  Others  there  are, 
who  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  heroism  in  self- 
denial  ;  they  must  be  . .  Herculeses  to  subdue  all  monsters. 
1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  I.  xlii.  163  The  tea. 
kettle  was  brought  in  by  a  biack  Hercules. 

3.  A  fanciful  name  given  to  powerful  machines  : 
a.  A  heavy  weight  used  like  the  ram  or  '  monkey  ' 
in  a  pile-driving  machine,     b.  A  kind  of  machine 
for  cleansing  the  streets. 

1794  Rigging  <V  Seamanship  I.  80  The  Hercules  is  used 
for  setting  straight  the  shank,  welding  . .  the  arms  to  the 
shank,  of  large  anchors.  It  consists  of  a  weight  of  about 
400  ]b.  faced  with  steel,  and  a  long  iron  shank.  1880  Encycl. 
Jirit.  XI.  425/1  The  '  Hercules  ',  a  ponderous  mass  of  iron 
attached  to  a  vertical  guide  rod,  which  was  lifted  originally 
by  a  gang  of  men  with  ropes,  but  afterwards  by  steam 
power,  and  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  1890  Daily 
News  i  Feb.  3/3  This  new  contrivance  is  called  the  '  Her- 
cules' machine— an  apt  name  for  the  Augjean  stable  of 
|  London  . .  This  new  Hercules  can  scrape  thoroughly  clean, 
in  sixty  minutes,  half  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  thirty  feet 
in  width  of  the  dirtiest  street  space  in  London 

4.  Entom.  (In  full,  Hercules  Beetle  I.    A  gigantic 
lamellicorn  beetle,  Dynastes  for  Megasoma)  Her- 
cules, about  five  inches  in  length. 

1816  PRISC.  WAKEFIELD  Nat.  Hist.  Insects  iv.  =8  The 
largest  of  this  genus  is  called  the  Hercules,  and  is  a  Native 
of  South  America.  1840  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Insects  232 
Turn  to  . .  the  Hercules  beetle  . .  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted  that  this  gigantic  insect  is  completely  arboreal. 

5.  Bot.    =  Hercules'  club. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  "Jamaica  (1789)1 89 Zanthoxylum. . Prickly 
Yellow-wood,  or  yellow  Hercules. 

6.  Astron.  A  name  of  one  of  the  northern  con- 
stellations, figured  as  a  man  kneeling  on  his  right 


knee  ;  known  to  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  as  ivyuvaai^v,  genunixus,  ingenic(« ]lus, 
tliL-  '  kneeler '. 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  (ed.  3)  212  Eng9Hatil..tant 
will  have  it  to  be  Hercules,  that  mighty  Conqueror.  1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  stars  in  the  constellation  1 1<  r- 
cules,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  29.  1838  Penny  Cycl, 
Xll.  148  Hercules,  one  of  the  old  constellations,  called 
ei'yoi'nffti-  by  Aratus,  Hyginus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  described 
by  the  first  as  'a  figure  like  that  of  a  man  in  sorrow'.  (Hy- 
ginus  Poet.  Astron.  (B.C.  10)  has  En  Gonasin.  Hunc  Era- 
tosthenes Herculem  dicit.] 

7.  Comb.  Hercules-like  adj. ;  Hercules'  all- 
heal, a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant,  Opopana.\ 
Chironium  ;  Hercules  braid  (see  quot.;  ;  Hor- 
cules  knot,  a  kind  of  knot,  attributed  to  Hercules, 
very  difficult  to  undo  ;  Hercules  powder,  a  power- 
ful explosive  used  in  mining  operations. 

'597  GERARDE  Herbal  850  "Hercules  Alheale  or  Wound- 
wort.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needleuvrk,  ^Her- 
cules Braid,  a  thick  corded  worsted  braid,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  trimmings.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  305  As  for 
greene  wounds,  it  is  wonderfull  how  soon  they  will  be  healed, 
in  case  they  be  bound  vp  and  tied  with  a  *Hercules  knot. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  v.  xxi.  265  The  true  lovers 
knot.. had  perhaps  its  original!  from  Nodus  Hcrcnlanu*, 
or  that  which  was  called  Hercules  his  knot.  1593  Bacchus' 
Bountie  in  Harl.  Misc.(i&oq)  II.  304  All  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses,  *  Hercules-like,  are  cloyed  with  such  cholericke 
clubbes.  1881  RAYMOND  MiningGloss.,  *  Hercules  po^vder. 
1882  Corp  A  mer.  Mining  Code  101  The  principal  explosives 
used  in  mining  are.  .rend-rock,  Hercules,  .and  other  powders. 

Hercules'  club.  [From  the  club  which  Her- 
cules is  represented  as  bearing  ;  see  prec.,  sense  I.] 

a.  The  name  of  a  plant,  Xanthoxylon  Clava-Her- 
culis;  also,  Aralia  spinosa  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

b.  A  kind  of  firework,     c.  '  A  slick  of  unusual 
size  and  formidable  appearance '  (Brewer). 

1688  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2362  '3  Rockets . .  Reporters,  Hercules 
Club. .with  all  manner  of  oilier  Fire-works  were  discharged. 
1882  J.  SMITH  Diet.  F.con.  Plants,  Hercules'  Club  . .  of  the 
Bean  Caper  family.. Its  wood  is  yellow,  and  is  a  useful 
timber. 

Herculite.  [f.  HERCUL-ES  +  -ITE.]  A  kind 
of  explosive  :  see  quot. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  7/1  Herculite,  a  new  French 
explosive,  is  a  yellowish-grey  powder,  composed  of  sawdust, 
camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  several  substances  that  are 
kept  secret. 

Hercynian  (hsisi'nian),  a.  [f.  L.  Htrcyitia 
(sc.  silva)  =  Gr.  'Epxvvws  opu^os  the  Hercynian 
forest  (see  below  and -AN).]  Applied  by  and  after 
the  ancient  writers  to  the  wooded  mountain-system 
of  Middle  Germany,  or  to  portions  of  it ;  esp.  in 
more  recent  times  to  the  Erzgebirge,  whence 
Hercynian  gneiss. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus'1  Descr.  Gennanie  iv.  266  The 
Hercynian  forrest  doth  containe  the  Catti,  and  is  the  bounds 
of  their  territory.  1630  R.  Jo/mson's  Kingd.  %  Commit'. 
276  Bohemia.. is  incompassed  with  great  Mountaines  and 
the  Hercynian  woods.  1885  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Geol.  led.  2) 
641  Grey  gneiss,  containing  white  or  grey  felspar,  and  abun- 
dant dark  magnesia-mica,  .(termed  the  Hercynian  gneiss). 

Hercynite  (hausinait).  Mill.  Also  herein-, 
hyrcin-.  [Named  (1839)  Hercynit,  f.  L.  Hercy- 
nia  (see  prec.).]  Alnminate  of  iron,  found  in  black 
octahedral  crystals  in  the  Bohemian  Forest. 

1849  J.  NICOL^//«.  251  Hercynite.  1887  DANA  Man.Min. 
215  Hercynite,  a  spinel  affording  on  analysis  alumina  and 
iron  protoxide,  with  only  2^9  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

Herd  (,hsjd),  sb.\  Forms:  I  heord,  hiord, 
2-3  heorde,  (3  hierde1!,  3-  herd ;  also  3-5  hird, 
4hyrde,  4-6herde,  5-6  heerd,6~7  heard.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  heord  str.  fem.  =  OLG.  *herda  <MLG. 
herds'),  OHG.  herta  ^MHG.  hert(e,  Ger.  herde), 
ON.  hjprH  (Sw.,  Da.  hjord),  Goth,  hainia  :— 
QTe\i\..*herdct-  =  pre-Teut.*&>j-<//M :  cf.Skr.f«W/;a-,r 
troop,  OSlav.  crtda  herd,  flock.] 

1.  A  company  of  domestic  animals  of  one  kind, 
kept  together  under  the  charge  of  one  or  more 
persons.  (The  notion  of  a  keeper  is  now  little 
present,  and  the  sense  is  scarcely  distinct  from  2.) 

a  1000  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  274/18  Arimtntuni, 
hiord  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  3.  purh  |>;cs  hyrdes 
sle;e  by3  seo  heord  todracfed.  ciooo  /EI.FRIC  Exod.  ill.  i 
He  draf  his  heorde  to  inneweardum  Sam  westene.  1484 
CAXION  Fables  of  .f-sop  in.  vi,  The  wulf  whiche  is  enemy 
of  thy  heerd.  1526  TINDALE  Mark  v.  n  Ther  was  there  nye 
vnto  the  mountayns  a  greate  heerd  of  swyne  fedmge.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Hercstach's  Hud,,  i.  (1586)  3  >>,  My  heardes  of 
cattel  lowing  hard  by  me.  a  1700  DRYDEN  Ovid  s  Met. 
I  Wks.  1808  XII.  90  With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  con- 
troul.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  i,  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly 
o'er  the  lea.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON  Fields,  Fern  vu.  j34  A 
well-known  breeder  has  a  herd  of  shorthorns. 

b.  As  contrasted  with  flock  (see  TLOCK  /«.»  3), 
esp.  in  the  phrase  herds  and  flocks,  herd  is  re- 
stricted to  cattle  or  bovine  domestic  animals. 


1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  i.  5  But  the  tame . .  do  naturally 
iue  in  flockes  and  heardes.  1506  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Three 
Setm.  i.  16  Heards  and  flockes  of  cattle  and  sheepe  perish. 
1611  BIBLE  Le-\  xxvii.  32  Concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock.  1740  C.  PITT  /Eneid  HI.  (R.\  Our  flocks 
to  slaughter,  and  our  herds  destroy.  1873  C.  R<  ) 
II  'ales  29  Multitudinous  as  our  flocks  and  herds  have  become. 

fc.  Jig.  A  spiritual  flock  :  cf.  FLOCK  rf.1  4.  Oh. 

c  1000  /iist.  Palitv  in  Thorpe  A nc.  Laws  II.  304  fzt  he  sy 

rihtwis  hyrde  of'er  cristene  heorde.      <-H7S  Lamb.  Horn. 

30 


HERD. 
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HERDESS. 


95  Erest  he  seal  hint  seolfne  wi5  sunnan  isteoran  and 
seooSan  his  heorde  1612  A",  i.  iv.  The  impar- 

tial  ^  in  the  mounted  heavens  View  us  their 

mortal  herd,  behold  who  err. 

2.  A  company  of  animals  of  any  kind,  feeding  or 
travelling  in  company;  a  school    of  whales,  por- 

.  etc.). 

r  i jo$  LAV.  305  Heo  funden  ane  heorde  of  heorten.  c  1*50 
Gen.  \  Ex.  2988  And  gnattes  hird  3or  Sicke  up-\vi>ml.  ^1385 
CHAI-CEK  L. t-i.  it'.  1212  Dido,  The  hirde  of  bertis  Is  1-founde 
f  1440  }'>-oirrf*.  far-.-.  236/2  Heerde,  or  flok  of 
beestys,  what  so  euyr  they  be,  polio,  c  1470  in  7/<>rx. 
r,  G.  etc.  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.ljo  An  Herdeof  swanny-. 
An  Herdeof  cranys,  An  Herde  of  wrennys  An  Herde  of  alle 
dere.  1500  SPENSER  F.  (J.  m.  vii.  i  An  'Hynd  forth  singled 
from  the  heard.  1675  TEONGE  Diary(i%-2$}  7  The  p<  -, 
com  in  heards  on  boath  syds  the  ship.  1697  DRYDF.N 
jEntid  vii.  21  Herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stun  the 
sailors  ears.  1735  S<>MKR\  ILLE  Chttse  in.  324  The  grisly 
n  Mn^led  from  his  Herd.  iflwT.  BtAlMSferm  U'hale 
20  The  groups,  herds,  or  '  schools  ,  which  are  formed  by  the 
sperm  whale,  are  of  two  kinds,  c  1847  in  Knau'Ucige  (1883) 
Herds  of  the  Actinia  bellis  in  prime  condition.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xvi.  1 18  We  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  herd 
of  Chamois.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.2)  III.  682  Herds  of 
elephants.  1897  Daily  Xe-.vs  15  July  5/5  \Ve  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  seal  herd  is  not  in  danger  of  extinction. 

b.   To  break  herd :  to  break  away  from  or  leave 
the  herd  ;  hence,  to  take  an  independent  course. 

1768  ll'oinan  of  Honor  I.  151  They  dare  not  break  herd, 
afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  idiots  for  not  resembling  them. 

3.  A   large   company  of  people ;    a   multitude, 
host.     Now  always  in  a  disparaging  sense  :  cf.  b. 

a  1400  St.  Alexius  ( Vernon  MS.)  182  Sittinge  inachirche- 
}erde  Among  pore  men  an  herde.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  F  vj, 
An  Herde  of  harlottys,  1647  CLAKENDON  Hist.  Keb.  vi. 
§  7  He  retir'd  in  the  noonday,  and  in  the  face  of  that  Rebel- 
lious  Herd  from  Wells  to  Somerton.  01700  DRYDEN  J.', 
Where  one  Cato  shines,  Count  a  degenerate  herd  of  Catilines. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  290  A  herd  of  para- 
site<  and  sycophants,  a  1856  H.  MILLER  Cruise  Betsey  n. 
ii.  (1858)  247  Herds  of  ragged  children  playing  in  the  lanes. 

b.  The  herd:  the  multitude,  the  common  people, 
the  rabble.  Often  qualified  by  common,  vulgar,  etc. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  i.  ii.  266  When  he  perceiu'd  the 
common  Heard  was  glad  he  refus'd  the  Crowne.  1665  GLAN- 
VILL  Scepsis  Set.  p.  vii.  For  the  good  opinion  of  the  rash  and 
inconsiderate  Herd  of  mankind.  1698  Christ  Exalted  63 
Will  you  now  run  with  the  Herd,  and  cry,  God  made 
Millions  to  damn  them?  1807  CRABBE  Par.  Reg.  I.  30  Fear, 
shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pursue.  1835  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  I.  vi,  The  legitimate  chief  was  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar  herd ..  by  his  robust  frame.  1804  GLADSTONE 
tr.  Horace's  Odt-s  in.  ii.  30  Neglected,  Jove  oft  smites  good 
men  Mixed  with  the  guilty  herd. 

c.  Of  things :  A  great  number,  a  mass. 

1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wkt.  (1872)  Introd.  18  Seeing 
the  herd  of  hireling  coaches  are  more  than  the  wherries  on 
the  Thames.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)143  We  are 
now  to  descend  .o  the  common  herd  of  attributives,  such  as 
black  and  "white. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  herd-breed,  -bull,  -driver, 
-flock,  -stall,  -swarm  •  herd-abandoned  adj. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xiv.  11495)  774  The 
hyrde  dryuer  rulyth  the  oxen  to  drawe  euyn.  1583  STANY- 
HUtST^S'urui.  iArb.)  31  Clustred  in  heerdswarme  Feaze 
away  thee  droane  bees  with  sting,  from  maunger  or  hiuecot. 
Ibid.  35  From  their  region  with  prede  too  gather  an  heard- 
flock.  1607  TOI-SELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  183  To  provide 
Goats  for  herd-breed  and  profit.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais 
\xxiii,  A  herd-abandoned  deer.  01839  MILMAN  DeboraJis 
Hymn  Wks.  1839  H.  357  Why  satt'st  thou  idle,  Reuben, 
'mid  thy  herd-stalls? 

Hence  Herdlike  a. ;  Herd-wise  adv.,  like  a  herd. 

1871  K.  TAYLOR  Faust  118751  '•  xxi.  189  Herd-wise  hieing 
Through  the  moss  and  through  the  heather. 

Herd,  so.-  Forms :  1-2  hierde,  I  hiorde, 
hyrde,  1-3  heorde,  1-6  hirde,  3-5  hurde,  3-6 
herde,  4-5  hyrde,  hierde,  heirde,  (herthe),  4-6 
heerde ;  4-6  hyrd,  4-6  (Sf.  -gs  hird,  (4  hered, 
5  hirid,  jerd,  6  hierd,  heird,  hurd,  heard) ;  4- 
herd.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  hirde,  liierJe,  etc.  =  OS. 
hirdi,  herdi  (MDu.  hirde,  herde,  MLG.  herde), 
OHO.  hirti  (MHO.  and  mod.Ger.  hirte),  ON. 
hirdir  (Sw.  herde,  Da.  hyrde},  Goth,  hair  Jets:— 
OTent.  *kerdjo-z,  f.  herda-  HERD  rf.l] 

1.  A  keeper  of  a  herd  or  flock  of  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  a  herdsman.  Now  usually  with  word  pre- 
fixed, as  cowherd,  swineherd,  but  in  Scotland  and 
north  of  England  still  a  common  word  for  shepherd. 

1:725  Corpus  Class.  313  Bohilcns,  hrioTiiorde.  1:897  K. 
ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  109  Ure  ealdan  faedras  wajron 
ceapes  hierdas.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  32  Swa  swa 
se  hyrde  [Lindis/.  &  R  us/no,  hiorde;  Hatton  heorde) 
asyndra^  Sa  seep  fram  tyccenum.  1:1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  97 
Amos  het  a  reoSer  heorde.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  35  pe 
engel  cudde  be  herdes  . .  bat  be  helende  was  berinne  iboren. 
c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  456  He  was  hirde  wittere  and  wal.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1059  (Cott.)  pis  abel  was  a  hird  for  fee.  Ibid. 
1^488  iGott.)  Sua  dos  be  heirdes  bat  er  gode.  £1386 
CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  603  Ther  nas  baillif  ne  hierde  [v.  r. 
herde]  nor  oother  hyne  That  he  [ne]  knew  his  sleighte  and 
his  couyne.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x.  267  Hoow  !  hurde  ! 
wher  is  bvn  hounde  ?  ,1460  Twtuley  Myst.  (Surtecs)  91 
Herkyn,  hyrdes.  awake  !  1491  CAXTON  I'itas  fair.  (W.  de 
W.  1405)  ii.  227  b/2  He  founde  a  heerde  or  keper  of  Camels. 
1313  DOL-CLAS  &neis  in.  Prol.  7  Hornyt  Lady,  paill 
Cynthia,  nocht  brycht  . .  That  slepand  kist  the  hird  Kmly- 


\  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  4  Whereas  the  Heardes  were  keeping  of  their 
neat.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  ,1842)  451  When  I  was  a 
young  lad  I  wes  a  herd,  and  keeped  the  Sisters  of  the 
Sheines's  sheep.  1755  Mfin.  Capt.  P  .  Drake  I.  x.  74  The 
Herd  sounding  a  Horn  along  the  Streets,  the  Swine  run 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Town,  to  join  and  follow  him.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  \ed.  2)  384  They  are  obliged  to  employ 
herds  to  their  cattle.  1815  BROCKETT,  Herd,  a  keeper  of 
cattle.  1876  I..  MORRIS  F.fic  /fades  (1878)  26  Unpolluted 
meads,  where  never  herd  Drives  his  white  flock. 

1  2.  fig.  A  spiritual  shepherd,  a  pastor.  In  MI'. 
often  applied  to  Christ.  OPS. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  191  pane  ic  do,  Crist  bu  goda  hyrde. 
CI200  I'ices  f,  I'irlues  (1888'  43  De  gasthche  hierdes,  Se 
sculen  boSe  lokin  and  stieren.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  41 
Ure  louerd  ihesu  crist  is  alre  herdene  herde.  c  laoo  ORMIN 
6841  Forr  Crist  iss..  Hirde,  batt  uss  fedebb.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  19384  pat  hirdes  war  o  crist  scepe.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel. 
II  7.-.S.  III.  363  Crist  was  be  beste  herd  and  so  he  puttide  his 
lyffor  his  sheep,  c  1440  Gesta  A'tv/;.  xxiv.  yj  iHarl.  MS. 
Neuertheles  then  be  hurde,  scil.  a  prechour,  comyth  often 
t>-me.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  Ixxx,  Thou  Herde 
that  Israeli  doost  keepe. 

1  3.  transf.  A  keeper,  guardian.   Ots. 

Ino'.i-ntlf  {Z.)  610  ^ehyrde  on  beowulfe  folces  hyrde  faest- 
rzdne  jeboht.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  177  pa  he  beb>Tjed  w;ts, 
settan  him  hyrdas  to.  a  icwo  Cydtnons  Genesis  1007  (Gr..> 
Ne  ic  hyrde  waes  bro5er  mines,  a  1000  Boeth.  Alctr.  xiii. 
61  Hire  a^enes  huses  hirde.  Ibid.  xxvi.  16  piodd  aldor 
.  .  rices  hirde.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wii!cker  163  '42 
Paedagogits,  cilda  hyrde  net  lareow.  a  1250  t'rov  sEifrtJ 
in  O.  /.'.  jlfisc.  102  Ealured  englene  hurde  [z'.r.  herde] 
Englene  durlyng.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiii, 
Therle  of  FyrTe  a  fyers  man  and  a  Sterne  herd.  1570 
Satir.  Poetns  Reform,  xxii.  61  Keip  weill  thy  tail!,  gude 
Phillip,  I  am  hird  The  to  award  from  buflettis. 

4.  Curling.  A  guard-stone. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  166  (Jam.)  Gib  o'  the  Glen,  a  noble 
herd  Behind  the  winner  laid.  /<W-,  But  miss'd  his  aim, 
and  'gainst  the  herd,  Dang  frae  his  clint  a  flaw. 

5.  Comb.,     as     f  herd-flock,    a     company    of 
shepherds  ;    herd-girl,  -laddie,  -lassie,   -maid, 
-maiden,  a  girl,  etc.  who  assists,  or  acts  as,  a  herd  ; 
herd's  purse  =  SHEPHERD'S-PURSE  ;  f  herd-work 
(-werch),  see  quot.  1706.  Also  HERD-BOY,  -MAN,  etc. 

c  laoo  ORMIN  3372  All  batt  *hirdeflocc  hemm  sahh  And 
herrde  whatt  tej}  sungenn.  a  1856  H.  MILLER  Cruise 
Betsey  II.  viii.  (18581  352  Where  she  had  plucked  berries,  a 
little  *herd-girl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Auldgrande.  1865 
H.  H.  DIXON  Field  fy  Fern  vi.  174  He  was  with  the  Doctor 
at  thirteen,  and  then  became  a  'herd  laddie.  1889  Cham- 
bers' F.ncycl.  IV.  87/1  For  many  years  James  Wyllie  ithe 
'  herd-laddie  ')  was  the  acknowledged  [Draughts]  Champion 
of  the  world.  1587  Lyrics,  etc.  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  76,  1  sit 
and  watch  a  'herd-maid  gay.  1160  Regist.  Eccl.  Christi 
Cant.  MS.  (Cowell),  Pro  opere  quod  Anglice  'Herdiverch 
dicitur.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Herdwerclt,  or  lleerd- 
iverch  (Sax.),  Herdsmen's  Work  or  Labours,  formerly  done 
by  Shepherds,  Herdsmen,  and  other  inferiour  Tenants  at 
the  Will  of  their  Lord. 

Herd  (haid),  z>.l  Also  (4herdeye),  6-7  heard. 


fur  mendinge  certayn  gapes  in  the  more  dyke.  1596  SI'ENSER 


[f. 

1.  intr.  To  go  in  a  herd  ;  to  form  a  herd  or  herds. 
Said  also  contemptuously  of  men  :  to  congregate  or 
live  together  as  beasts.     Constr.  together,  with. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  148  Maules  drowen  hem  to 
maules  .  .  And  femeles  to  femeles  herdeyed  \y.rr.  herdyede, 
herdeiede,  herdyyng,  herdede]  and  drow.  1580  SIDNF.Y 
Arcadia  I.  (1590)  31  They  are  but  sheep  which  alwaies 
heard  together.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  I'ind.  12  Like 
swine  feeding,  eating  and  promiscuously  herding  together. 
1662  J.  DAVIES  ManJetslos  Trtiv.  127  Females,  which  .. 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  up  and  down,  till  some  of  the 
wild  Elephants  herd  with  them.  1701  ROWE  Ainb.  Step- 
Moth.  ii.  ii,  Stoop  to  the  meanest  Arts  which  catch  the 
Vulgar  ?  Herd  with  'em,  fawn  upon  'em,  and  caress  'em  ? 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  108  These  animals  are 
in  general  fond  of  herding  and  grazing  in  company.  1886 
EMILY  LAWLESS  Hurrish  y.  57  It  was  a  palace  in  comparison 
with  the  foul  hovel  in  which  he  and  his  brother  had  herded 
together. 

b.  Of  things  :  To  come  together,  assemble  ;  to 
be  assembled  or  associated,  rare. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Wks.  1760  I.  100  All  its  properties 
and  adjuncts  will  herd  under  this  short  definition.  1886 
R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Logii  Away  towards  the  north 
and  west..  they  [clouds]  appear  to  be  herding  together. 

2.  To  join  oneself  to  any  band  or  company;  to 
become  one  of  any  faction  or  party  ;  to  associate 
as  one  of  the  '  common  herd  '  or  crowd,  to  go  in 
company  wit  ft. 

':  a  1400  .1  forte  Arth.  1010  Ffor-thy  hurdez  he  here,  to 
owttraye  hys  pople.  1651  DAVENANT  Gondil'trt  n.  i.  xvi, 
Here  greedy  Creditors  their  Debtors  chace,  Who  scape  by 
herding  in  th'  indebted  Throng.  1697  IJRYDKN  ^Eneid  \\. 
1  188  The  wretch  .  .  spurring  forward,  herds  among  his  Friends. 
1715-20  POPE  ///./</  XL  463  Hector  ..  Remounts  his  car,  and 
herds  amidst  the  crowd.  1789  M  AD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  Jan.  , 
'Tis  now  a  cause  of  humanity  .  .  and  I  will  not  herd  with 
those  who  think  otherwise.  1855  THACKERAY  Neivcomes  I. 
100  Lthel  herded  not  with  the  children  of  her  own  age. 

3.  trans.  To  place  in  or  among  a  herd  ;  to  asso- 
ciate.    Also  fig. 

1591  Nol'ody  f,  Somcb.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
310  The  stag  is  hearded  ;  come,  my  Lord,  Shall  we  to  horse, 
and  single  him  againe?  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  i.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  276/1  The  rest;  However  great  we  are,  honest,  and 
valiant,  Are  hearded  with  the  vulgar,  a  1631  DONNE  Lett. 
(1651)  43,  I  can  allow  myself  to  be  .  .  appliable  to  my  com- 
pany, but  not.  .to  herd  myself  in  every  troup.  1691  SWIKT 
Athenian  Sac.  81  Wks.  1841  I.  599  2  Our  good  brethren.. 
Must  e'en  ail  herd  us  with  their  kindred  fools. 

4.  To  collect  into  a  herd,     \\sofig.  To  am. 
1615  TOMKIS  AUmmazar  i\\.  v.  in  Hazl.  L><>itiley\\.  366 


I  In  all  the  years  of  my  yeomanry,  I  could  never  yoke  two 
crowns,  and  now  I  have  herded  ten  fair  twenty-shilling 
pieces.  1850  Ii.  TAYLOR  Eldorado  xi.  118621  106  Our  mules 
had  .scattered  far  and  wide  . .  and  several  hours  elapsed 
before  they  could  be  herded  and  got  into  traveling  order. 

Hence  He'rded  ///.  17.,  gathered  or  placed  in  a 
herd  ;  He'rding  -Jbl.  sb.,  association  in  herds,  con- 
gregation ;  also  comb.,  as  lierding-place  •  He'rd- 
ing///.  a.,  gathering  in  herds,  gregarious. 

1666  DKYDKN  Ann.  Mirak.  cclviii,  The  most  in  fields  like 
herded  beasts  lie  down.     1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737'  I. 
no  If  eating  and  drinking  be  natural,  herding  is  so  too. 
i  1740  FIELDING  Ess.  Confers.  (R.),  The  tamer  and  gentler, 
the  herding  and  flocking  parts  of  the  creation.     1805  I 
WAKEFIELU  Dom.  Ktcreal.  xiii.  118061  195  Man,  who  i-  a 
herding,  and   not  a  solitary  animal.     1847   MARY  11 
IniHads  235  Among  the  herded  deer.     1860  Merc.  Matine 
Jfag.    VII.    211   The  herding  places  of  vast   num! 
amphibious  animals. 

Herd,  t'.2  Also  5-6  hurd,  bird.   [f.  HERD  si.-] 
1.  i  rails.  To  take  care  of  or  tend  (sheep  or  en' 
(•1400  Apol.  Loll.  106  pe  patriarkis..herdid  bestis.     1768 
Ross  Heltiwre  14  (Jam.  I  When  they  were  able  now  to  herd 
the  ewes.     1816  SCOTT  A  ntio.  iv.  The  very  least  boy  that 
can  herd  a  cow.     1892  E.   REEVES  H omeivard  Bound  283 
Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  .are  all  herded  by  boys  or  women. 
fig.     1887  SWIHBUnra  I.ocrine  iv.  ii.  293  God,  who  herds 
the  stars  of  heaven  As  sheep  within  his  sheepfold. 

b.  To  lead  or  conduct  as  a  shepherd,  rare. 
1883  F.nf.  fllnslr.  Mag.  Nov.  72/1  It  is  also  very  pictur- 
esque to  see.  .the  girls,  .herding  the  geese  and  ducks  home- 
ward at  sundown. 

c.  intr.  To  act  as  a  herd,  to  tend  cattle  or  sheep. 
1768  Ross  ffelenore  31  (Jam.),  1  had  nause  to  gang  Unto 

the  glen  to  herd  this  mony  a  lang.  1848  /-'rast'r's  Mttf. 
XXXVIII.  315  It  was  long  before  I  was  hearted  to  herd 
again  in  the  woods  by  myself. 

f2.  fig.    tratts.)  To  keep  safe,  shelter,  harbour. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xlix.  [I.]  19  pi  tunge  herded  swike- 

domes  ma.    Ibid.  Ivii.  3  [Iviii.  2)  Un-rightwisnes  herdes 

youre  hand.     1535  STEWART Cron.  Scat.  III.  469  And  (  =  if) 

he  hurdit  sic  schrewis  Within  Ingland  quhilk  wes  his  mortall 

,'    fa.     c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poeins  xv.  21  .My  lady,  lord,  thow  gaif 

,    me  for  to  hird,  Within  myne  armes  I  nureiss  on  the  nycht. 

Hence  He'rding  vbl.  sf>.,  the  tending  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  37  In  the  Summer  we  must 
be  at  the  Expence  of  Herding,  to  save  our  Grass  from  being 
destroyed  by  our  Neighbours  Beasts.  1801  FINLATER  Agric. 
Surv.  Peebles  195  (Jam.)  The  principles  of  herding  are,  to 
allocate  to  each  particular  flock,  separate  walks  upon  the 
farm  for  each  season  of  the  year.  1871  Dnily  News  27  Feb., 
Single  whales  often  broke  away,  .and  required  a  good  deal 
of  herding  to  prevent  their  escape  into  the  sound.  1883 
GiLMOL'R  Mongols  xviii.  215  The  Mongols  have  much  soli- 
tary travelling  and  herding. 

Herd,  obs.  f.  heard,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HEAR  v. 

He'rd-book.  [f.  HERD  so.  i  +  Bot  .K.]  A  book 
containing  the  pedigree  and  other  particulars  of  a 
breed  of  cattle  or  pigs :  corresponding  to  the  sttid- 
.  book  for  horses,  and  the  flock-book  for  sheep. 

1822  COATES  i  title)  The  General  Short-Horned  Herd- 
Book,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Short-Homed  Bulls, 
Cows,  etc.  of  the  Improved  Durham  Breed.  1865  H.  H. 
DIXON  Field  ff  Fern  86  In  1822,  the  very  year  that  England 
began  her  Shorthorn  Herd-Book.  1881  SHELDON  Dairy 
Farming  3/i  Long  and  respectable  pedigrees  in  their 
owners'  herd-books. 

Herd-boy,  [orig.  f.  HERD  st.-  +  BOT  ;  but  in 
later  use  app.  understood  as  from  HERD  rf.i, 
whence  the  bad  form  herd's-boy,  and  prob.  sense  2. 
Sec  HERDSMAN.] 

1.  A  boy  who  acts  as  a  herd  or  assists  a  herd. 


.boy's     _  .  ,  

1860  G.  H.  K.  lfa£.  Tour.  162  Ossian  began  life  as  a  herd- 
boy  in  Glen  Shin. 

2.  A  man  or  '  boy '  engaged  in  tending  a  herd  of 
cattle,  a  cow-boy.  U.S.  and  colonial  Eng. 

1878  J.  MACDONALD  Food  from  Far  H'csf  vi.  45  The  herd- 
boys — men  on  horseback — go  through  the  ranges  and  gather 
the  cattle  into  '  pens '.  1896  H'esttn.  Gaz.  25  June  5/r  Cattle 
have  been  captured  and  fourteen  herdboys  killed.  The  de. 
fenders  have  formed  a  laager. 

Herdel  1,  obs.  forms  of  HURDLE. 

Herden,  variant  of  HARDEN,  HURDEN. 

Herd(e^s,  obs.  forms  of  HARDS,  KURDS. 

Herder  (.haudoj).  Chiefly  U.S.  Also  7  hearder. 
[f.  HERD  v.-  +  -ER  l.  Cf.  mod.Du.  and  L( ;.  herder, 
also  OFris.  herdere :— OTent.  type  */terdarjo-:."\ 
One  who  herds ;  a  herdsman.  AlsoySjf. 

1635  T.  ODELL  Isaac's Pilgr.  tit!e-p.,The  strife  that  Isaack 
had  with  his  heard-men  ..  shadowing  out  the  strife  which 
Christ  our  Lord  had  with  his  hearders.  1846  Wont ; 
cites  Monthly  Rev.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  xiii,  He  was. 
an  imperious  master  with  his  herders.  1879  Scribnt. r's  Mag . 
XIX.  770/2  The  herder,  or  'cow-boy',  dominates  the  • 

Herderite  (h.TJd.^rsit).  A/in.    [Named  (r 
after  Baron  S.  A.VV.  von  Herder.]  A  fluo-phosphate 
of  glucinum  and  calcium,  found  in  brilliant  trans- 
parent crystals. 

1818  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  n.  IV.  i,  I  propose  the  name  of 
Herderite  for  the  species.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Min., 
Hi'rthrite,  a  very  rare  mineral,  resembling  Asparagus-stqne 
.  .Colour  several  shades  of  yellowish-  and  greenish-white. 

Herdess  ',h,vjd.'-s\  [f.  HERD  .r/i.2  f  -E*S.]  A 
icinale  herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

<  1374  CHAUCER  Traylus  l.  653  An  hierdesse,  Whech  that 
clepyde  was  senome  Wrot  in  a  compleynl  of  hire  heuyi; 


HEEDFUL. 

1380  SIDNEY  Arcadia  l.vix.iu  Poems  1873  II.  132  She  is  the 
hearde--.se  fairc  that  shines  in  tiarke.  1613-16  \V.  BKOUNK 
Brit.  Fast.  u.  iii,  The  lonely  Heardesse  of  the  Hell. 

t  He'rdful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HERD.^.' +  -KI'L.] 
Rich  in  herds  of  entile. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Hcsiod  i.  15  With  Labour  Men  become 
Herd-full  and  rich, 

Herd-grass,  herd's-grass.  f'.s.  [f.  Ui.iu> 

sl>.\  +  GHA.SS.]  A  name  for  various  grasses  grown 
for  hay  or  pasture ;  esp.  Timothy,  Phleum  prattHse, 
and  Redtop,  .-Igrostis  vn/^aris. 

1747  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.'i887  II.  81,  I  sowed  nearly 
thirty  acres  with  herd-grass  and  clover.  1787  M.  Cl  TIER 
in  Life  Jmls.  t,  Corr.  (.8881  I.  288  They  begin,  however,to 
sow  some  quantity  of  herd's-grass  seed,  which  they  call 
Timothy.  1834  Low  Pract.  Agric.  (18471  521  It  (/'Ueiim 
fratense]  is  called  herd-grass  in  America,  and  is  greatly 


... ng  grown  with  it  for  hay. 

1-  Herd-groom.  Ofa.  [f.  HERD  rf.-'  +  GKOOM.] 
A  shepherd-lad  ;  a  herdsman,  shepherd. 

e 1384  CHAUCER  //.  fame  Hi.  1^5  As  han  thise  lytel  herde 
gromes  That  kepen  bestis  in  the  bromes.  c  1440  Coinplcynt 
418  in  Ttmple  Clas  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  64  On  bankys  hy  a-mong 

je  bromys,  Wher  as  these  lytylle  herdegromys  Floutyn  al 


he  forsakes  the  herd-groom  and  his  (locks,  Nor  of  his  ba"pipe 
takes  at  all  no  keep.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  1st.  VH.  Ixviii, 
Upon  his  shield  that  cruel  herd-groom  pfeyed. 

Herdic(h3udik).  U.S.  Also  herdiek.  [Named 
from  the  inventor,  Peter  Herdic  of  Pennsylvania.] 
A  two-  or  sometimes  four-wheeled  cab  or  carriage 
having  a  low-hung  body  with  the  entrance  at  the 
back  and  seats  at  the  sides.  Also  herdic-phaeton. 

1882  T.  S.  HUDSON  Scamper  thro  A  mcr.  74  Taking  a  her- 
dlck  i  small  one-horse  'bus  named  after  the  inventor)  we  drove 
to  the  White  House.  1883  K.  M.  HACON  Diet.  Boston. 
Mass.  207  The  herdic-phaeton,  or  herdics  as  they  are  univer- 
sally called,  .of  recent  introduction  (in  1881).  1884  Boston 
Herald  6  Oct.  1/6  Inquiry  among  the  hcrdic  drivers  of  this 
city  yesterday  failed  to  elicit  any  information. 

Herdle,  obs.  form  of  HURDLE. 

He'rdless,  a.  rare.  [OE.  hierJe-,  hyrde-ttas, 
f.  hicrJe  HERD  sb?+-tias,  -LESS.]  Without  a  herd 
or  shepherd. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  1.  382  Ne  beo3  hi  hyrdelease  bonne 
hi  Se  habbaS.  c  1320  R.  BHISNE  Mcdit.  452  pey  renne 
aboute  as  herdles  shepe.  1509  BARCLAY  Shypof  Folysijtyi,) 
I.  46  As  a  herdles  fiocke  strayth  in  Jepardy. 

tHe'rdman.  Obs.  Forms:  see  HERD  sb.- 
[f.  HERD  J£.-  +  MAX.]  A  man  who  herds  cattle, 
sheep,  or  other  animals  ;  a  herdsman. 

c  IOOO^ELFRIC  Gen.  xiii.  7  purh  bone  intingan  sacu  betwux 
Abrames  hyrdemannum  and  Lothes.  c  1250  Gen.  .y  !•'.  r. 
=395  He  weren  hirde-men.  (11300  Cursor  M.  28396  Myn 
hird-men  and  als  ober  maa  Haf  i  baire  seruis  halden  fra. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.l  xxiv.  no  pai  . .  ware  made  bird- 
men  and  kepers  of  bestez.  1:1440  Pronip.  Pan'.  236/2 
Heerd  mann,  pastor,  agaso.  1513  FITZHERB.  Hush.  §  123 
The  herdman  wyll  haue  for  euery  beest  .ii.  d.  a  quarter. 
"535  COVERDALE  fsa,  xl.  n  He  shal  fede  his  flock  like  an 
hlrdman.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  66  Plow- 
men, Heardmen,  and  Shepehards.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xiii.  7 
There  was  a  strife  betweene  the  heardmen  of  Abrams 
cattell,  and  the  heardmen  of  Lots  cattell.  1635-56  COWLEY 
Davultii  in.  217  In  vain  the  Herdman  calls  him  back. 
b.  fig.  and  transf.  esp.  A  spiritual  pastor. 

c  13*0  Cast.  Love&i  pcnne  nis  ber  such  an  herde-mon  non 
Ne  non  so  mntfill  lord  as  he  is  on.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
71  b,  We  wyll  that  thou  be  our  pastour  or  herdman.  1553 
Primer  in  Liturg.  $  Doc.  Ed-.u.  VI  (1844)  457  Shepherd, 
and  fierdman  of  our  souls. 

t  He'rdneSS.  Obs.  [OE.  liicrd-,  hyrdnys,  f. 
iiierde,  hirde  HERD  sb.  -  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Guard,  keeping,  custody.     Only  OE. 

c-  looo  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xlii.  17  He  betaehte  hi*,  ba  bri  da^as 
to  hirdnysse.  —  Exod.  x.vii.  7  £if  hwa  befsst  his  feoh  to 
hyrdnysse. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  herds  or  flocks;  'stock'. 
<  1150  Gen.  f,  Ex.  1664  Laban  bi-ta;te  him,  siSen  i 

His  lurdenesse  Oat  it  wel  ben.  Ibid.  2771  Moyses  was 
numen  an  sel  In  oe  deserd  depe  sumdel,  for  te  loken  bird- 
nesse  fare. 

He-rdship.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  HERD st>.-  +  -SHIIV  ] 
a.  The  office  or  charge  of  a  keeper  of  cattle,  b. 
The  herd  of  beasts  under  his  charge. 

1601  DEACON  S:  WALKER  Spirits  %  Divels  19  Could  the 
motions  of  men  craue  leaue,  and  enter  into  a  whole  heard- 
ship  of  Swine? 

Herdsman  (haudzimsn).  [app.  an  alteration 
of  the  earlier  HERDMAN  (after  craftsman,  kinsman, 
etc.),  introduced  when  HEBIJ  -  went  out  of  English 
use,  so  that  the  word  was  referred  to  HERD  >,  as 
=  man  of  a  herd.  The  word  is  not  vernacular  in 
the  north,  where  HERD  -  remains  in  use.] 

1.  A  keeper  of  domestic  animals  which  go  in 
herds,  esp.  of  cattle. 

1603  KXOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  133  Who  yet  with  their 
wives  and  children,  as  heardsmen.  .wander  up  and  du\\ne 
the  countrey.  1658  ERAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps.  vii.  168  An 
heardsman  in  Turky  hath  as  much  right  to  order  his  heard, 
as  an  heardman  in  Christendome.  1784  COWPER  Task  i. 
168  Our  favourite  elms,  That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary 
hut.  1845  MAURICE  Mor.  <$•  Met.  Philos.  in  Eneyel.  Melrop. 
631/1  Plain  simple  herdsmen  and  warriors. 

2.  A  name  in  Orkney  for  the  Common  Skua. 
1885  Sv>  AINSUN  Brit.  Birds  =10  Common  bkua  . .  1  lei  • . 
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tOrkncy  Isles) :  Because  it  is  believed  to  protect  the  younij 
lambs  from  the  attacks  of  the  eagle. 

So  He-rdsmaiden  (for  Herd-maiden},  He-rds- 
woman,  a  maiden  or  woman  who  tends  cattle. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  .Midi,  xviii,  Her  juvenile  exercise  as  a 
berdswoman  iiad  put  'life  and  mettle'  in  her  heels  1820 
J.  STERLING  Ess.  etc.  (1848)  I.  25  The  popular  prediction 
was  now  to  be  fulfilled  by  her  daughter,  the  poor  herds- 
maiden.  1896  ll-cstm.  Gaz.  -24  Oct.  i/3  The  home  of  Ihe 
nerdswomen,  who.  .tend  the  cattle  in  the  heights. 

Herdwick  (ha-.idwik).  [f.  HERD  sb;*  +  WICK  : 
cf.  bailiwick,  bailiffwick] 

1 1.  The  tract  of  land  under  the  charge  of  a  '  herd ' 
or  shepherd  employed  by  the  owner  or  lord  of  the 
manor:  see  quot.  1537  ;  a  pasture-ground,  a  sheep- 
farm.  Obs. 


liredon),  Viginti  solidos  de  Molendino  de  Crakemero.  .et 
quadraginta  solidos  in  soca  de  Stapelfordia ;  et  unam  Herde- 
wicam  in  Hethcote,  juxta  Hertedona,  in  Pecco.  1537  Certif. 
Rrvat.  Furness  AMey  in  Beck  Ann.  Farnes.  (1844)  App.  64 
Pastures  with  Agistament  and  brusyng ..  occupied  to  thuse 
of  the  said  late  Monastery  for  the  sustentacyon  of  tlier  catell, 
and . .  devyded  into  sundry  herdwyks  and  shepe  cots,  c  1537 
SIK  J.  LAMPLUGH  Hid.,  note,  Erleghecote  haythe  always 
beyn  a  hyrdewyke  or  pasture  ground  for  the  schepe  of 
thabbottes  of  Fumes  . .  and  euer  in  theyr  possessyon ;  and 
who  soeuer  inhabytyd  therapone  haythe  always  beyn  the 


called  Lawson  Park. .the  herdwick  called  Plumei.. 

2.  (In  full  Herdwick  sheep"< :  A  hardy  breed  of 
mountain  sheep  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
Supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  herdwicks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Furness.  They  still  usually  belong  to  the  land- 
lord of  a  fell-side  farm,  along  with  which  they  are  leased  to 
the  tenant. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  223/2  A  peculiar  breed  of  sheep, 
called  Herdwicks,  from  their  being  farmed  out  to  herds  at 
a  yearly  sum,  is  met  with  on  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of 
the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers.  1868  A.  CRAIG  GIBSON  Joe 
ft  tlir  Geologist  in  Folk-Sp.  Cumbld.  (1880)  2  Van  wad  ha' 
sworn  he  was  summut  akin  tul  a  Herdwick  tip.  1878 
Cumberland  Gloss.,  Herdwicks,  the  mountain  sheep  of  the 
west  of  Cumberland.. let  out  in  herds  or  flocks  with  the 
farms.  1887  HALL  CAINK  Son  oj Hagar  i.  ii,  Auld  Mr. 
Ritson's,  them  herdwicks. 

t  Here,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  1-5  here,  i,  hoere, 
4  her,  45  heere.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  /^«masc., 
gen.  hy^es,  he_riges,  he_res  =  OFris.  here,  hiri,  OS. 
heri  m.  and  n.  ,MDu.  here,  Du.  heir,  heer  n.,  LG. 
her  n.),  OHG.  hari,  heri  ;MLG.  here,  Ger.  heer) 
n.,  ON.  herr  m.,  gen.  hip-jar  (Sw.  hiir,  Da.  hser}, 
Goth,  harjis  m.:— OTeut.  *harjo-z,  *Aarjom  (in 
proper  names  of  Roman  age  c/iario-}  =  OPruss. 
karjiz  host.  App.  a  deriv.  (adj.)  from  a  radical 
har-,  pre-Teut.  kar-,  kor-,  in  sense  '  war ' :  cf. 
OSlav.  kara  contention,  strife,  Lith.  karas  war. 
Hence  HAIIKY  v.,  HARBOUR,  HERIOT  sbs] 

An  armed  host,  an  army.  Also,  more  generally : 
A  host ;  a  multitude,  a  great  company. 

In  the  O.  E.  Chron.  the  usual  word  applied  to  the  '  host ' 
of  the  Danish  invaders. 

cBs<  O._£.  C/iron.  (Parker  MS.'  an.  837  py  ilcan  scare 
Xefeaht  ^belhelm  dux  wib  Deniscne  here.  4890  Ibid.  an. 
872  Her  for  se  here  to  Lunden  byrig  from  Readingum. 
riooo  Ags.Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  7  Rase  cyning.  .sende  hys 
here,  c  1200  ORMIN  3889  An  here  off  Godess  enngless. 
c  1205  LAY.  3830  Morgan  ledde  muchele  ha:re.  c  1300 
Cursor  M.  21840  (Edin.)  Be  ur  scheld  eke  and  ure  spere 
Bituixin  us  and  helles  here  [Colt,  her,  other  MSS.  here). 
13..  K.  A  Us.  5265  Tygres,  olyfaunz,  and  beres  Comen 
flynge  with  grete  heres.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4800  So 
hard  pai  hampird  oure  heere  &  herid  pure  erles.  1450-70 
Golagros  <y  Ga-w.  1147  The  tothir  knightis  maid  care  of 
Arthuris  here.  [1872  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  137  Over  35 
men  tor  3X12)  constituted  a  Here  by  Ini's  laws.) 

b.  altrili.  and  Comb.,  as  here-burne,  a  coat  of  I 
mail ;  here-dring,  a  warrior  ;  here-feng,  booty ; 
here-gang,  an  invasion  by  an  army  ;  here-gume, 
here-kempe,  a  warrior  ;  here-marke,  a  standard, 
ensign  ;  here-scrud  (-shroud},  here-weeds,  ar- 
mour, martial  accoutrements;  ^all  only  OE.  and 
early  ME.).  Also  herefare,  a  military  expedition 
I, in  17th  c.  legal  antiquaries).  See  also  HEREGELD, 
HEHKTOGA.  HEHEYELD. 

Reo-.«tilf  (Z.)  1443  Scolde  *here-byrne  hondum  ^e-broden. 
<  1205  LAY.  23966  pe  helm  an  his  haeuede.  and  his  heieburne. 
Ibid.  8601  5'f  here  is  xi  *heredring.  Ibid.  11716  Heo 
fnnilen  'herre-feng  inch.  10.  .  tr.  Bzda's  Hist.  i.  xi.  [xiv.J 
i  MS.  B),  To  wiSscufanne  swa  reSum  *heregange.  i  1205 
LAY.  18194  In  ban  hire-3eonge  inne  Walisc  londe.  ,11250 
Owl  q  Night.  1191  Ich  wot  of  hunger,  of  hergonge. 
1-1330  Art/i.  ty  Merl.  4094  Here  is  comand  to  this  loud 
Gret  hunger,  and  here  gong.  1:1205  LAY.  14534  pus  heo 
comen ..  heeoene  *here-gumen.  Ibid.  28284  Sixti  busende 
*here-kempen  harde.  Ibid.  27469  Feollen  *here-ma;rken 
[c  1275  hire  markes].  IHd.  28546  Heo.  .heuen  here-marken. 
Ibid.  5069  Leie  a-dun  bin  '  haere-scrud.  Beowulf  (Zj  1897 
Savgeap  naca  hladen  *here-waedum.  a  1400-50  Atcxamfer 
1010  Al  to  heuy  to  be  hildid  in  any  here  wedis. 

1626  SI-ELMAN  Gloss.,  Herefare,  pro/'ectio  tiiilitaris.  1670 
BI.OI  NI  Law  Pic/.,  Herefare.  1672  Cmvtt's  Interpr.  s.v. 
Hurgbote,  Krigbote,  Herefare,  Heregeld,  etc. 

t  Here,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  More,  hyre :  cf.  ON. 
hyrr  sweet,  smiling,  mild;  also  OS.  and  OHG. 


HEBE. 

vnhiuri  dreadful,  MUG.  gehiitre  gentle.]  Gentle, 
mild,  pleasant. 

"iif/'^Z.)  1372  Nis  ban  heoru  stow,     a  1000  CxJuvu's 

<  Jr.)  1467  Of   baet  heo   (culufre)   rumgal    restestowe 

fae^ere   funde   and   ba  fotum  stop  on   beam  hyre.     ciaos 

LAV.  ^5867  pa  s.-eide  l»at  wif  here  [^1275  ore].     £1420  Sir 

A  modal  (Weber;  16  And  how  they  were  guode  &  here. 

Here  (hl»a),  adv.  Forms  :  I  h<5r,  2-5  her,  4-7 
heer'e,  2-  here;  also  (i  hser,  2  heren,  hur), 
3-5  hier,  4  hir(e,  Kent,  hyer,  4-6  Sc.  heyr,  4-7 
Sc.  heir(e,  5  hiere,  6-7  hear(e.  [Com.  Teut.: 
OE.  h(r  =  OFris.  Mr,  OS.  her,  htr  (MDu.,  Da. 
hier},  OHG.  liiar,  hear,  hier  (MHG.,  mod.G. 
>iier  ,  ON.  her  (Sw.  Aar,  Da.  her},  Goth,  her: 
app.  from  the  pronominal  stem  hi- '  this '  (see  HE)  ; 
the  nature  of  the  formation  is  obscure.] 

1.  In  this  place;    in  the  place  (country,  region. 
" 


950  Lintfts/ 

hlafum.  i  1000  Ays.  Gosp.  Matt!  xxviii.  6  Nys  he  "her,  he 
aras  . .  swa  swa  he  szde  [1382  WYCLIF,  He  is  not  here, 
sothli  he  roos,  as  he  seide].  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  Here 
he  is  and  honen  he  nis.  a  1225  Anc>-.  R.  236  Ertu,  cweS 
he  jet  her  1  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3296  Mi  hernes  dun  heir  did 
I  lai.  1382  WVCI.IF  i  Kings  xix.  9  What  dost  thow  here, 
Helyas?  n386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  272  Heere  Wynne  I 
no  thyng  vp-on  eariage.  1:1470  HENHY  Wallace  I.  305 
I'hi  modyr  and  thow  rycht  heir  with  me  sail  bide.  1481 
|  CAXTON  Reynard  lArb.)  6,  I  here  hier  that  reygnart  is  sore 
complayned  on.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586) 
i  b,  Let  him  be  heere  for  the  space  of  sixe  dales.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  n.  186  We  here  In  the  Campe  . .  have  not 
had  much  to  doe.  1662  CHAS.  II  in  Julia  Cartwright 
Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  121,  1  am  doing  all  I  can 
to  gett  him  a  rich  wife  heere.  1670  LADY  M.  BERTIE 
m  I2//J  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Conim.  App.  v.  22  All  heare  are 
well.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  289  That  load  which 
pressed  most  heavily  on  . .  the  great  continental  states  was 
here  scarcely  felt. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  I  am  (or  we  are",,  in  answer 
to  a  call  or  summons,  or  to  attract  attention ;  esp. 
in  answer  to  a  roll-call :   =.  Present,  adsum. 

£970  ABRO  _///j/.  S.  EaJmimai'ut  Surius  Vilx  SS.  (1618) 
"•  443  Patria  lingua dicens :  Her,  her,  her ;  quod interpre- 
tatum  Latin  us  sermoexprimit,  Hie,  hie,  hie.  fxooo  /ELFRIC 
Samtf  Lh'es  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  324  Hwa:r  eart  bu  nu  sefeni  ? 
And  him  and-wyrde  ba:t  heafod,  Her,  her,  her.  c  1330  R. 
Brand  Chron.  ( 1810)  22  Up  and  doune  in  ]K  felde  beisouht 
it  aboute.  .Tille  be  hede  him  self  said,  here,  here,  here,  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  118821  in.  726  Here,  lord,  here  \  qwat  wol  ;e? 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  \.  ii.  45  Quin.  Francis  Flute  the 
Bellowes-mender.  Flu.  Heere,  Peter  Quince.  1610—  I'cmp. 
I.  I.  2  Master.  Bote-swaine.  Bates.  Heere,  Master.  1837 
DICKENS  Pichv.  xxxiv,  '  Answer  to  your  names,  gentlemen, 
that  you  may  be  sworn  ',  said  the  gentleman  in  black. 

Richard  Upwitch '.     '  Here  ',  said  the  green-grocer. 

c.  Placed  after  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  to 
whose  presence  attention  is  called :  =  Who  or  which 
is  here,  whom  you  see  here. 

159*  SHAKS.  Mtrch.  t-'.  m.  iv.  29  Oncly  attended  by 
Nernssa  heere.  1634  [see  d].  1673  DRYDEN  Aniboyna  n. 
i,  In  the  mean  time,  bear  my  worthy  friend  here  company. 
1751  tr.  1-cmale  Foundling  II.  4  My  Daughter  here  wants 
Linen.  Mod.  'My  brother,  here,  is  ready  to  give  informa* 
lion.' 

d.  Used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis   after  a  sb. 
qualified  by  this,  these,  or  after  these  demonstra- 
tives themselves  when  used  absolutely ;  dialectally 
or  vulgarly  appended  to  this,  these,  when  used  ad- 
jectively.     (Cf.  F.  ce  livre-ci,  ceci,  celui-ci.} 

c\lfx>  Tffivncley  Myst.  (Surtees)  137  The  best  wyse  that 
we  may  hast  vs  outt  of  this  here.  1556  A  tirelio  4-  Isab. 
(1608)  H  viij,  Now  what  experience  will  we  have  greter 
than  this  heare?  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  JIareell.  xxii.  xv. 
213  note,  But  this  here  seemeth  to  be  venomous.  1634 
MILTON  Comas  672  And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here. 
1762  FOOTE  Orators  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  210,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  my  client  can  be  tried  in  this  here  manner. 
1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xx,  Are  you,  cried  he,  the  bearer  of 
this  here  letter?  1778  Miss  BURNEV  Evelina  (1791)  II. 


Aug.  92/2 '  It  is  no  use  a  trying  on  these  here  games  with  us '. 

2.  In  weakened  sense,  more  or  less  directly  indi- 
cating something  present  to  the  sight  or  the  mind. 
Chiefly  with  verb  to  be  (sometimes  with  ellipsis). 
Here  is  calls  attention  to  what  the  speaker  has, 
brings,  offers,  or  discovers  ;  =  there  is  here,  see  or 
behold  here.  (F.  voici.^ 

c  1460  Tovmcley  Myst.  (Surtees)  66  And  therto  here  my 
hand.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I]/,  v.  iii.  33  There's  Honour 
for  you  :  here's  no  vanity.  1603  —  Meas.for  M.  i.  ii.  107 
Heere's  a  change  indeed  in  the  Commonwealth.  1616 
Marlowe's  Fnnslus  Wks.  (Rtldg.l  126/2  What's  here ?  an 
ambush  to  betray  my  life  \  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam 
I.  i,  Here's  no  gross  flattery  \  Will  she  swallow  this?  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  136  O  frightful,  thought  I  ;  here's 
an  avowal  of  the  matter  at  once.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  A'lV- 
drtutan  65  Here  is  half  the  summer  past,  and  still  I'm  at 
the  chimney  nook.  1889  MRS.  ALEXANDER  Crooked  Patli 
vi,  I  says,  '  here's  your  tea,  sir ',  but  he  made  no  answer. 

b.  fieri s  to  (elliptical  for  Here's  a  health  to},  a 
formul.t  used  in  drinking  healths. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  K  Jul.  v.  iii.  119  Heere's  to  my  Loue. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  xi.  209  Well  then,  here's  to  you  Cori- 

don  ;  and  now  for  my  Song.      1738  SWIFT  Polite  Confer*. 

line,  Madam  ;    here's  a  Health  to  our  Friends,  and 

hang  the  rest  of  our  Kin.     1777  SHERIDAN  Sell.  S\and.  in. 
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HEREAFTER. 


(So*f),  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen,  Now  to  the 
widow  of  fifty.  .Let  the  toast  pass,  drink  to  the  lass.  1822 
SCOTT  Pirate  xiv,  Drink  about,  Master  Yellowley.  .Here's 
to  you,  Master  Yellowley. 

3.  Of  a  point  or  period  of  time  :   To  be  here,  to 
be  present,  to  have  arrived. 

1891  E.  PEACOCK  ,V.  Brendan  1. 13  The  Easter  recess  will 
be  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

4.  In  this  world ;  in  this  life  ;  on  earth.     Also 
here  Mow  (\beneath,  dawn}.    Cf.  F.  ici  fas. 

971  j:i:ckl.  Horn.  35  Pa  hwile  be  we  lifxab  her  on  worlde. 
i  looo  E<\!es.  Inst.  in  Thorpe  A  i.\  -.  Latt'sll.  394  HerfcehyrS 
Drihten  ba  be  hine  biddad.  c  1175  /,  }>et  me 

heron  bisse  liue  for  his  saulebidde.  a  izz5.-i«tr.  A'.  94.  1340 
Aycnt.  232  Holy  cherche  bet  is  hier  benepe.  1382  WVCUF 
Htk.  xiii.  14  Sothli  we  han  not  here  a  citee  dwellinge 
[TlNDALE  For  here  have  we  no  continuynge  ciliej.  1393 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  vn.  =38  Thow  wolt  hongy  heye  ber-fore  her 
ober  in  helle.  1500-20  DI'NBAR  Poeuis  Ix.  7  Wnto  wardlje 
prince  heir  downe.  1576  J.  SANFORD  Card,  Pleas.  138 
Among  us  heere  beneth.  1602  SHAKS.  Haiu.  in.  ii.  232  Both 
heere,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife.  1632  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biondis  Eroinena  81  Experience  teacheth  us.  that 
the  influence  of.  .planets  are  true  . .  here  below,  which  none 
can  denie.  1766  GOLDSM.  Hermit  viii,  Man  wants  but  little 
here  below,  Nor  wants  that  little  long.  1824  MONTGOMERY 
Hymn,  '  Friend  after  friend  departs'.  There  is  no  union 
here  of  hearts,  That  finds  not  here  an  end. 

5.  At  this  point  or  period  in  action,  speech,  or 
thought;  at  this  juncture;  in  this  passage  (of  some- 
thing written)  :  freq.  referring  to  what  immediately 
precedes  or  follows. 

871-89  Charter  of  Alfred  in  O.  E.  Texts  452  Hersindon 
oWa  manna  naman  awritene  Se  5eosse  wisan  xeweoton 
sindon.  a  900  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  871  Her  cuom 
se  here  to  Readingum.  c  1200  OR.MIN  241  Her  endenn  twa 
Goddspelless  buss,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1627  heading,  Her 
bigins  at  noe  be  lele  pe  tober  werld  right  for  to  del.  c  1400 
Afol.  Loll.  52  An  ober  poynt  is  her  putt,  isji  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  79  b,  Here  Zenophon  saied  never  a  woorde. 
1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  33  Examples,  which  to  set  heer  : 
would  be  superfluous.  1662  Bk.  Corn.  Prayer,  Morn.  Pr. 
Rubric,  In  Quires  and  Places  where  they  sing,  here  followeth 
the  Anthem.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus,  etc.  212  Here  are 
some  experiments  and  reasons,  upon  which  their  theory  of 
respiration  is  founded.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  296 
Here  Adeimantus  interposed  a  question. 

6.  In  the  matter  before  us  or  in  question  ;  in  this 
case  ;  in  this  particular. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hem.  Si  Her  me  ah  to  understonden  for-whi 
hit  seio  alf  quic  and  noht  alf  ded.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Hfcrch. 
T.  86  Heere  may  ye  se  and  heer-by  may  ye  preue  That  \vyf 
is  marines  helpe  and  his  confort.  1586  YOUNG  Guazzo's  Civ. 
COHV.  iv.  205  b,  And  here  Ladie  Caterine  and  Cavallero  had 
the  honour.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <J-  Jul.  n.  iii.  41  Here  I  hit 
it  right.  Our  Romeo  hath  not  beene  in  bed  to  night.  1614 
Bp.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat.  1099  Here  was  his  sin ;  An  over- 
reaching of  his  commission.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  76  T  4 
Here  can  then  be  no  Injustice,  where  no  one  is  injured. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  575  Certainly  there  is  as  much  i 
reason  to  adjudge  the  heir  in  by  descent  here,  as  there  is  to 
adjudge  an  heir  in  by  descent  where  a  recovery  was  had 
against  the  ancestor.  1878  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I. 
Carlyle  199  Here  more  than  anywhere  else  you  need  to  give 
the  tools  to  him  who  can  handle  them. 

7.  With  verbs  of  coming  and  bringing  :  To  or  to- 
wards this  place  ;  now,  in  ordinaiy  use,  taking  the 
place  of  HITHER.     Look  here  :  see  LOOK. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  376  Is  his  eafornn  nu  heard  her  cumen. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  He  is  iblesced  be  be  her  cumet  on 
drihtenes  nome.  c  1305  St.  Stuithin  g  in  E.  E.  P.  11862)  43 
Sibbe  hit  was  bat  seint  bcrin  her  bi  weste  wende.  1508 
DUNBAR  Hyting  vi.  Kcnucdi,-  218  Heir  cumis  our  awin 
queir  Clerk  1  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  l-'ior  127  See 
them,  Looke  here,  Here  they  be.  1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for 
M_.  v.  i.  384  Returne  him  here  againe.  1770  GOLDSM.  DCS.  • 
Vill.  96,  I  still  had  hopes . .  Here  to  return — and  die  at  home 
at  last.  1814  BYRON  Corsair  i.  xvii,  Call  Pedro  here  !  1824 
L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  led.  5)  I.  292  The  adverbs  here, 
there,  where,  are  often  improperly  applied  to  verbs  signify- 
in;  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs  hither, thither, -Mhither: 
as  '  He  came  here  hastily  '  . .  should  be,  '  He  came  hither '. 
Mod.  Bring  them  here  at  once. 

b.  Hence,  by  extension,  after  belong  —  to  this 
place,  colloq. 

Mod.  I'm  a  stranger,  I  don't  belong  here. 

8.  Used  elliptically  in  calling  an  attendant,  etc. 
(Cf.  Goth,  hiri!  come  here !)      Hence,  to  call  at- 
tention to  or  introduce  a  command  :    =Gr.  dfye,  L. 
age,  F.  tiens,  tcticz. 

(1576  J.  SAM  OKO  Card.  Pleas.  52  She  reaching  him  foorth 
to  him,  added  moreover.  Holde  heere,  for  I  will  give  him 
to  thee.]  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bionrifs  Eromena  18  Here, 
take  these  hundred  crownes.  1738  SWIFT  Polite  Conrcrs. 
211  Here,  take  away  the  Tea-table,  and  bring  up  Candles. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thulc  xi,  Here,  come  out  to  the  fresh  air. 
Offfa.  John  !  here  !  quick. 

9.  Her*  and  there,     a.  In  this  place  and  in 
that ;  in  various  places  ;  in  some  scattered  places  ; 
at  intervals  of  space  :  sometimes  =  now  an,t  t/icn. 
Also,  in  same  sense,  with  notion  of  constant  or 
very  frequent  recurrence,  every  (^  ever)  here  ami 
there.     (So,  formerly,  f  here  and  yonder^ 

,",  'S00  c"ri°r  M.  13981  lesus  preched  hir  and  bar.  c  1350 

If'///.  Paterae  3821  But  William  as  a  wod  man  was  etier 

here   &    here.     (1400  MAUNULV.    (18391  >*•    "2   A  lyttille 

J  illage,    and    Houses   a  brood   here  and  there.       1412-20 

LYDG.  Chrott.  Tray  m.  xxvii,  He  shulde  on  peces  hewcn  be 

i  Upon  the  playne  dismcmbred  here  ^  yonder.   1513 

///  (1883)  43  Yet  began  there,  here  and  there 

about,  some  maner  of  muttering  amongc  the  people.     1535 

.   I'd.  i.   i   Peter  an    Apostle  of  lesu  Christ. 

to  them  that  dwell  here  and   there  as  straungers  thorow 


out  Pontus,  Galacia,  Capadocia.  1587  R.  Hovi 
in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  217  They  be  dispersed  here  and 
there  in  hedgerowis,  1602  SHAKS-  Ham.  \.  i.  97  Young 
Fortinbras.  .Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  heere  and  there, 
Shark'd  vp  a  List  of  Landlesse  Resolutes,  1711  AD- 
DISON  .S/<v/.  No.  50  p  6  Able  to  understand  but  here  and 
there  a  Word  of  what  they  said.  1845  Loud.  Jrnl.  I.  189 
Every  here  and  there  are  seen  dark  pits  and  vaulted 
caverns.  1874  MICKLETHWAITE  JA't/.  Par.  Churches  326 
A  good  picture  may  here  and  there  be  found  in  our 
|  churcht-s.  1879  F.  HALL  in  Xatioit  (N.Y.)  XXIX.  391/2 
•  Her  style  is  a  curious  medley,  every  here  and  there,  of  the 
ambitious  and  the  slovenly. 

b.  To  this  place  and  to  that :  hither  and  thither ; 
in  various  directions ;  to  and  fro. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  378  pe  kyng  hem  sende  her  and  her 
aboute  in  Engelond.  1340  Ayenb.  66  Ase  be  wy}te  pet 
ualb  ine  hot  weter,  bet  kest  hyer  and  ber.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
-  Ixxii.  20  In  yre  thai  hurlit  him  heir  and  thair.  1591 
Sii NSER  .17.  Hubberd  1357  Th'  Ape.. Fled  here  and  there, 
and  euerie  comer  sought.  1646  F.  HAWKINS  Youth's  J 
(1663*  24  Be  attentive,  turning  not  thine  eyes  here  and  there. 
1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  I'nnaah  I.  78  The  brute.. was 
caught,  and  taken  here  and  there  for  sale. 

t  c.    This  way  and   that  way ;   with  shifts   or 
evasions.   Obs.     Also  attrib.  ?  Shifting,  evasive. 

c  1300  Rekct  42  Tho  Gilbert  ihurde  this  ;  he  stod  in  grete 
tho;t,  And  feignede  his  word  her  and  ther,  and  ne.  grantede 
no3t.  1711  '  jf.  DISTAFF  '  Char.  Don  Setcheverellio  n  Thou 
canting,  whining,  here  and  there  Villain. 

d.  Hence  Here-and-thereiau  (humorous  nonce- 
wd.],  one  who  moves  about  from  place  to  place. 

1701  CIBBER  Love  makes  Man  iv.  iv,  I  am  a  kind  of  a— 
what  d'ye  call  'um — a  Sort  of  a  Here-and-thereian  ;  I  am 
Stranger  no  where. 

10.  Here  .  .  .  there.     In  one  place  ...  in  an- 
other place ;   ^L.  hie  .  .  .  illic,  alibi  .  .  .  alibi. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  101  fai  er  few,  here  a  hare 
and  pare  a  hare.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xviii.  4,  I  hyd 
an  hundreth  of  the  Lordes  prophetes,  here  fiftye,  and  there 
fiftye  in  the  caues.  1579  E.  K.  in  Sfcnser's  S/tffh.  Cal. 
Ep._Ded.  §  i  Borrowing  here  of  the  french,  there  of  the 
Italian,  euery  where  of  the  Latine.  1658  W.  SANDERSON 
Graphice  12  Here,  barrells  flote,  there  packs,  not  yet 
through-wet. 

11.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere.     In  every 
place,  indicated  or  not  indicated.     (Also  formerly 
hen  and  everywhere  ;  here,  there,  all  where.) 

c  1590  MARLON  E  Faust,  iv.  67  That  I  may  be  here  and 
there  and  everywhere.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  i.  i.  138  An  ex- 
trauagant,  and  wheeling  Sranger,  Of  here,  and  euery  where. 
"606  —  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  v.  26.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  327  Like 
yong  maides,  and  youths  together,  Run  here  and  there, 
alwhere,  and  none  know  whether.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON 
Mann.  11'.  Ind.  97  (He)  must  go  round  the  corn  field  and 
cane  pieces  . .  he  must  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  I.  16  We  were  soon 
scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

12.  Neither  here  nor  there.     Of  no  account 
either  one  way  or  the  other  ;  of  no  matter  or  conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

1583  _GOLDISG  Calvin  on  Deut.  xcii.  570  True  it  is  that  our 
so  dooing  is  neither  here  nor  there  (as  they  say)  in  respect 
of  God.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  59  'Tis  neyther  heere, 
nor  there.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  IX.  vi,  But  if  hedues, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.  li,  fiut 
what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there.  1844  DICKENS  Mart. 
Chitz.  xiv.  You'll  find  him  a  little  too  much  for  your 
gravity.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

13.  Here  goes  I    An  exclamation  declaring  one's 
resolution  or  resignation  to  perform  some  act,  usually 
of  a  bold  or  rash  character,  colloq. 

1829  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Corr.  11891)  I.  209,  I  do  not  expect  to 
finish  this  by  post-time  ;  but  here  goes.  1862  THACKEUAY 
Wks.  (1872)  X.  2x8  Since  it  must  be  done,  here  goes  !  1889 
BROWNING  Asolamio,  Ponte  delt  Angela  xxi,  Sparespeech  ! 
I'm  resigned  :  Here  goes  !  roared  the  goblin. 

14.  Here  we  yon)  are.    Here  is  what  we  (you)    ! 
want,  colloq. 

1850  SMEDLEY  F.  Fairleigh  vi,  Hum  !  ha  !  now  let's  see, 
here  we  are— the  '  G-i-a-o-u-r  '—that's  a  nice  word  to  talk 
about. 

15.  Here  was  formerly  often  placed  before  vbl. 
sbs.  and  nouns  of  action.     This  is  now  rare. 

c  1200  Triii.  Call.  Ham.  125  pe  erueSliche  herbiwist  and 
be  wunderliche  heSen  si5  of  ure  louerd.  Ibid.  185  Hure 
her  wunenge  is  swiSe  reulich.  1377  LAXGL.  /'.  /'/.  B.  xiv. 
141  It  semeth  noujt  bat  ;e  shulle  Haue  heuene  in  jowre 
here  beyng  and  heuene  her  after.  1586  A.  DAY 
Secretary  n.  (1625)  60  To  continue  my  here-being  to  some 
profitable  purpose.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  148  Which 
often  since  my  heere  remaine  in  England,  I  haue  scene 
him  do. 

16.  Here-  in  combination  with  adverbs  and  pre- 
positions. 

[These  originated,  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  langs.,  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  here  and  another  adv.  qualifying  the  same 
verb.  Thus,  in  HEKEBEFORE,  isl  quot.  hxr  heforan  =  here 
(in  this  document),  before  ii.  e.  at  an  earlier  place).  Cf. 
h:-rt-ii[l'i/ort\  hereinafter,  in  which  herein  is  similarly  used. 
But  as  many  advs.  were  identical  in  form  with  prepositions, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  practical  difference  betwt 
at_an  earlier  place  '  and  '  before  or  at  an  earlier  place  than 
this ',  the  adv.  came  to  be  felt  as  a  prep,  governing  here 
(  =  this  place)  ;  and,  on  the  analogy  of  this,  new  combina- 
'-•  freely  formed  of  here  (there,  -where)  with  pro 
which  had  never  been  adverbs,  as  here/or,  hereto, 
hereon,  hereiuith,} 

a.  with   adverbs :    as  here-above,  htre-beneath, 
kcrc-'i'ithin,  here-wit/ioul;  hereforth,  forward  in 
tion  or  this  way ;  here-next,  next  to  this, 
immediately  after  this.     Also 


t'XDEB,  etc.  b.  with  prepositions  =  this,  this  place, 
this  matter,  etc. :  as  hereatove,  here-among,  here- 
besiJe,  hereinto,  here-uit/tin,  hire-without;  fhere- 
afore  =  HEHEBEFORE;  thereintil  \Sc.},  herein; 
f  hermid,  herewith  ;  f  hereover,  in  addition  to 
this ;  f  herto;eines,  against  this,  on  the  other 
hand.  Also  HEREABOUT,  HEREWITH,  etc.,  etc. 

871-89  Charter of \fElfred\n  O.E.  Texts 452  pa» sewriotu 
pe   "herbeufan   awreotene    stondaS.      1646    F.   HAWKINS 
youth's  Bella-!:    (1663)  32  As  hath  been  said  here  above. 
1892  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante's  Par.  xxviii.  185  He  who  saw  it 
hereabove  disclosed  it  to  him.     1824  SOI'THEY  Bk.   . 
(1841)  224,  I  have  told  you  "hereafore.     1640  E.I)  \CKES  tr. 
Machiavcrs  Prince   180   To  the  end  hee  might   be  able 
*here-among  to  undertake  greater  matters,     c  1400  } 
A-  Cull'.    31-0  'Her  bisyde  es  a  well.     1530  PALSUK.   819  ^ 
Here  bysyde,  icyfres.     c  1305  AY.  Christopher  94  in  E.  E.  /'. 


1489  -SV.  Acts  Jas.  IV,  c.  14  Officiaris  bat  beis  necligent 
*herintill.  ,  1575  Balfoiir's  Practicks  (1754)  40  The  Schiref 
.  .is  on  na  wayis  Judge  competent  heirintill.  1594  Ht 
Eccl.  Pol.  i.  i.  §  3  Ourfirst  entrance  *hereinto.  1602  ( 
Cornwall' (lint  188  A  near  friend,  .looked  hereinto  with  an 
indifferent  and  unprejudicating  eye.  c- 1205  LAY.  5355  *Her 
mid  we  sculled  heoin  bicharren.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  141 
(Gott.)  'Here  neist  sal  be  siben  teld  Hu  Joseph  was  bath 
boght  and  seld.  Ibid.  26138  (Cott .),  I  salle  be  tel  here  nest 
to  Cjuam  bou  sal  be  shriue.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
n.  li.  (14951  27  "Here  ouer  angels  kinde  passyth  a  bodily 
kynde  in  subtilte  of  his  essencia.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  268  He 
eft  sei6  riht  *her  to  5eines— ne  let  tn . .  bine  meiden  no  gult  to 
}iues.  c  1200  7V/«.  Coll.  Horn.  115  5ie  maisterlinges  *her- 
wiS-innen  openeS  jiure  gaten.  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  lluon 
civ.  593  We  haue  ..  chaumbers  garnysshed  and  ordeyned 
as  ye  haue  sene  herewith-in.  1530  PALSGR.  819/1  *Here 
without,  icy  delutrs. 

B.  a.s  s/>.  (nonce-uses):  =This  place;  also,  the 
present ;  the  present  life. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  l.  i.  264  Thou  loosest  here  a  better 
where  to  finde.  1819  CARLYLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  76  With 
Him  it  is  a  universal  Here  and  Now.  1855  I.ONGF.  Hia-w. 
Introd.  113  Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos  Of  the  Here  and 
the  Hereafter.  1857-8  SEARS  At/uin.  19  [Motion]  requires 
a  here  and  a  there. 

Here,  obs.  f.  HAIR,  HEAR,  EAR  ;  var.  HAIKE, 
HER  si'.,  HER  pron.  fers.  and  pass. 

Hereabout  hl-irabau-t),  adv.  [f.  HERE  adv. 
16  T  ABOUT.] 

1 1.  About  or  concerning  this   thing,  etc.).  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  46  Scheaweo  ofte  ine  scrifte  ower  ;eme- 
leaste  her  abuten.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  376  Go  now 
thy  wey  and  speed  thee  heer  aboute.  1583  HOLLYBAND 
Campo  di  Fior  343  We  may  remember  that,  which  this 
muster  hath  tolde  us  hereabout.  1644  HUSTON  Vim/. 
Treat.  Monarchy  vi.  49  Reade  what  I  have  said  here-about. 

2.  About  or  near  this  place ;  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

a  1300  A".  Horn  343  5ef  horn  were  her  abute. .  Wi(>  him  }e 
w'olden  pleie.  c  1400  Warrcs  of  Jnves  in  Warton  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  x.  11840)  II.  106  Prophecie,  theysayde,  Which 
man  her  aboute  [boiled]  the  laste.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  cy 
Jnl.  v.  iii.  43  He  hide  me  here  about.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  ii.  47  There  is  not  a  likely  place  for  a  Trout  here- 
about 1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  234,  I  think 
it  must  lie  somewhere  hereabout  1875 TENNYSON^.  JIary 
m.  v,  There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  hereabout. 
b.  About  this  point  of  action,  time,  etc. 

1673  S.  SEWALL  Diary  31  July  I.  ii  Herabout  I  waked. 

Hereabouts,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  adverbial  -s.] 

1.    ^prcc.  2. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jnl.  v.  i.  38  And  here  abouts  dwelU. 
1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  II.  130,  I  thinke  it  fittest  to  stay  here- 
abouts a  while.  1732  FIELDING  Mock  Doctor  iv.  \\  1:  . 
1882  IX.  256  Is  there  no  physician  hereabouts  famous  for 
curing  dumbness}  1862  TROLLOPE  Orlcy  F.  i,  The  land 
hereabouts  ceases  to  be  fertile. 

t  2.   =prec.  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xvi.  iii.  (1886)  400  He  re- 
ceiued  some  trouble  himselfe  hereabouts.      1649  ROBERTS 
Clxvis  Bibl.  381  The  dissenting  Opinions  of  learned  « 
heareabouts. 

t  Here  a  days,  adv.  Sc.  Obs.    Nowadays. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxx.  186  Quhilk  will  be  found 
na  fault  now  heir  a  dayis. 

Hereafter  'hi-wftai),  adv.  (a.,  sb.}  [OE. 
hernfU'i;  f.  her  HERE  adv.  16  +  AFTER  :  cf.  Da. 
herefter,  Sw.  hiirefter.'] 

1.  After,  in  this  writing,  book,  or  place;  in  the 
sequel ;  after  this  in  order  or  position  ;  sometimes 
=  next  in  order,  immediately  after. 

C900  tr.  Byda's  Hist.  in.  xxii,  [\.\.\.;  (iSgo)  250  Sw. 
we  eft  henefter  secjab.     c  1050  ByrhtferiKs  Haiui: 
Anglia    VIII.    317/37     Herarfter    we    wyllaS    bisne     cin-ul 
amearkian.     a  1225  Ancr.  R.  1:2  Lo  hwuch  on  asaumplc 
herefter.     a  1300  Cursor  J/.  27380,  I  sal  bam  recked 
on  rau,  Wit  bair  springes  her  efler  neist,  ^)uen  i  ha  tald  be 
office  o  preisi.    <  1315  SHOREHAM  164  Ase  ich  her  after  tellc 
may.     1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  128  Of  other  sterres  how  they 
fare,  I   thenke  here  alter  to  declare.     1508  DUNBAR  (title} 
The  flyting  of  Dunbar  and   Kennedie  heir  efter  followis. 
1601  CHESTER  L<n>c's  Martvr  165  ifor  169)  Hereafter  folovv 
diverse  Poeticall  Essaies.    "1818  CRUISE   Digest  (ed. 
233   In  consequence  of  the   statute  32  Hen.  VIII.    c.    28 
which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

2.  After  this  in  time  ;   at  a  future  time  ;   in  time 
to  come. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  Men.  -saiden  5[al]  micel  IMIIL; 
sculde  cumen    her   efter.     c  1175  /. amli.  Hour.  4$  He 
i^h    p;iul    h\wr   .iii.    <ieufiVii    leiMcn    an    meiden.      a  1300 
Cursor  M.   6568  (Gott.!  llcie  efter  it  sal  sare  rew  jou. 
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HEREDITARINESS. 


1388  WYCLIF  Gal.  \\.  17  Heraftir  no  man  be  heuy  to  me, 
for  V  bere  in  my  bodi  the  tokenes  of  oure  Lorde  Jhesu  Crist. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  42,  [I]  wolde  that  I  were  there,  where 
I  shall  be  v  honderd  yere  here  after.  1483  I'ul^ariii  abs 
Ten-nth  i6b,  I  am  so  gladd  that  no  thynge  ereaftyr  may 
make  me  sory.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  68  So  would 
I  have  you  thinke  mee  to  be,  at  this  present,  and  for  ever 
hereafter  to  remaine.  1596  SHAKS.  Mt-rt/t.  !'.  n.  vi.  20 
of  this  hereafter.  1712  HEABNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
III.  497,  I  shall  send  the  rest  hereafter.  1875  J  OWETT  Plato 
ied.  2)  V.  iSoWecannot  ..  anticipate  the  details  which  will 
h-  rcafter  be  needed. 

3.  In  a  future  state  ;  in  the  world  to  come. 

[1340-70  Alex,  <y  Bind.  363  We  hopen  haue  J»e  lif  hat 
come  schal  her  aftur.]  1618  BP.  HALL  Serm.  vii.  Wks.  1837 
V.  102  To  learn  so  to  be  happy  here,  that  it  [a  Christian's 
heart]  may  be  more  happy  hereafter.  1736  lirri.KK  Anal. 
i.  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  40  The  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that 
God  will  reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter. 
1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  III.  515  What  we  are  as  men  here 
depends  very  much  on  our  conception  of  what  we  are  here- 
after to  be. 

t  4.  After  or  in  accordance  with  this.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  358  }if  it  were  a  trewe  sen- 
tence, God  myjte  move  men  hereafter. 

B.  as  adj.  To  come,  future.   Now  rare. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI ',  n.  ii.  10  That  hereafter  Ages  may 
behold  What  mine  happened  in  reuenge  of  him.  1709 
MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Meat.  (17361  3  May  his  Hereafter 
Torments  be  never  ending  !  1799  ANNA  SKWARD  Lett.  (1811) 
V.  269  Claims  ..to  hereafter  compensation.  1881  F.  K. 
WARREN  Celtic  Liturgy  103  Requesting  the  prayers  of  their 
hereafter  readers. 

C.  sb.  1.  Time  to  come ;  the  future ;  futurity. 
1546  J,  HEY  WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  67  An  auditour  of  a  meane 

wit,  Male  soone  accompt,  though  hereafter  come  not  yit. 
1663  .T.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  408  Distrustful  fears  in 
reference  to  hereafter.  1689  W.  SHERLOCK  Deatk  ui.  §  6 
11731)  MS  1be  Reason.,  will  serve  for  all  hereafters,  but  will 
never  serve  for  any  Time  present.  1807-8  SYD.  SMITH 
Plymlcy's  Lett.  iii.  Wks.  1859  II.  145/2  Leave  hereafter  to 
the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  hereafter.  1883  in  J.  G.  Butler 
BibU-Work  II.  768  To  read  the  story  of  our  own  hereafter. 

2.  A  future  life ;    the  world  to  come. 

1702  ROWE  Tamcrl.  i.  i.  405  Wretches  that  are  doubtful 
of  Hereafter.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  v.  i,  'Tis  heaven  it  self, 
that  points  out  an  Hereafter.  1744  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) 
VIII.  26  What,  if  there  bean  hereafter,  a  judgment  to  come? 
1855  LONGF.  ffutw.  vi.  65  For  he  sang  of.  .life  undying 
.  .In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

t  Herea'fterward,  adv.  Obs.  Also  -wards, 
ff.  HERE  adv.  16  +  AFTERWARD  adv.]  Hereafter. 

111300  Cursor  M.  15375  Her  efterward  yeit  sal  yee  se. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Friar's  T.  217  Thou  shalt  herafterwards 
my  brother  deere  Come  there  thee  nedeth  nat  of  me  to  leere. 
14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  589/12  hnposterum^  hereafter- 
warde.  1530  WHYTFORD  Wtrke  for  Housck.  D  iij,  Shal 
cause  the  persones  . .  hereafterwarde  to  bless  you  &  pray 
for  you.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  201  Not  one  age 
only,  but  ages  time  out  of  mind,  and  hereafterward. 

t  Here-again,  adv.  Obs.   [f.  HERE  adv.  16  + 

AGAIN  prep.     Cf.  Ger.  hurgtgenC\     —next. 

c  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  105  Hier  a^ean  ssede  Se  profiete 
[etc.],  a  1300  Cursor  HI.  798  Her  egain  [u.rr,  here  agayne, 
a;eyn]  mai  naman  sai.  Ibid.  17034  And  es  naman.  .bat  agh 
sai  her  again,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2181  (Harl.)  And 
here  agayn  no  creature  . .  avayle))  for  to  stryue.  1393 
LANGL.  /'.  PL  C.  xx.  109  If  kynde  witt  carpe  her-ajen. 

t  Here-against,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16 
+  AGAINST.]  Against  this ;  in  opposition,  contra- 
distinction, or  contrast  to  this;  in  comparison  with 
this. 

a  1225  Attcr.  R.  94  Euerich  worldlich  gledunge  isunwurS 
her  aseines.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2181  lEllesm.)  And 
here  agayns  no  creature  on  lyue  Of  no  degree  auailleth  for 
to  stryue.  c  1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  I.  Ixxii.  (1869^  42  The 
u-ilt  of  heeringe  oomtche  enfoormeth  the  vnderstondinge 
more  than  thilke  of taaste  doth  heer  ayens.  1583  GOLDING 
Cah'in  on  Dent.  xcvi.  593  Now  hereagainst  a  man  might 
reply:  I  had  leauer  [etc.].  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \. 
ii.  §  3  (1634)  587  Such  as  would  speak  here-against. 

Hereaneut,  adv.  Chiefly  Se.  arch.  [f.  HERE 
adv.  16  -f  AxEXT/rt^.]  Concerning  this. 

ii  1225  Juliana  12  Nulich  heronont  buhen  be  nawiht. 
c  1575  Balfours  Practices  (1754)  278  To  compeir  within 
ane  schort  day  in  the  Kingis  court,  to  answer  heiranent. 
1591  in  De  Foe  filem.  Cli.  Scof.  Add.  58  The  Lawes  of  the 
Realme. .  and  Constitution  of  our  Kirk  are  clear  hereanent. 
1643  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Declarat.^  etc.  Wks.  (1711)  211 
The  declaration  of  the  commissioners  of  the  general  As- 
sembly made  hereanent. 

Hereat  (hlerse-t  ,  adv.     [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  AT.] 

1 1.  At  this  place  ;  here.   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  842:  Lengys  here  at  a  litill,  lystyn  my 
wordes.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Got't.  Eng.  i.  xxv.  11739)  43 
All  Free-holders  were  bound  to  present  themselves  hereat. 
a  1650  Turke  ff  Ga-win  109  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  1.94, 
I  wold  not  longer  be  hercate. 

2.  At  this  ;  as  a  result  of  this. 

flISS7  Dinrn.  Occurr.  (Tiannatyne)  n  Heirat  was  mony 
hurt  with  hagbuttis.  1586  YOUNG  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  iv. 
204  b,  Heereat  the  Ladies  objected.  1639  FULLER  Holy  I!  'ar 
II.  i.  11647)  44  All  admired  hereat.  1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I, 
Retreat.  11677)  64  Hereat  the  young  flyaway  for  fear.  1860 
RAWLINSON  £  WILKINSON  Herodotus  ix.  Ixxvii.  IV.  449 
Greatly  distressed  hereat,  they  declared  themselves  to  de- 
serve a  fine  as  laggards.  1877  BRYANT  Pat-ins,  Sella  149 
Hereat  broke  in  the  mother. 

Hereaway  (hl»-raw^:\  adv.  Now  dial,  and 
U.S.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  AWAY  adv.] 

1.  Away  in  this  direction  ;  in  this  quarter  or 
neighbourhood,  hereabouts. 

14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  500/41  /stac,  herawey.  1483 
Ctit/i.  Attgl.  184/1  Heraway  (A.  hereaway,  hact  istac.  1613 


Ft'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  95  Minnagara,  which  Ortelius 
in  his  Map  placeth  nere-away.  a  1718  PENN  in  /'it.  Hist. 
.s<v.  Man.  I.  203  The  above  was  read,  .to  the  most  eminent 
of  Friends  hereaway.  1855  WHITTIKK  Lines  on  Ftigit. 
Sleeve  Act\\t  Hereaway  The  fell  lycanthrope  finds  no  prey. 
1894  CKOCKETT  Lilac  Sunbonnct  u  This  is  the  first  time 
you  have  been  hereaway  ? 

t  b.  In  this  present  life.  Sc.  Obs. 

a  1661  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1765)  11.  ii.  (Jam.),  That  light  is 
not  hereaway  in  any  clay-body. 

2.  To  this  quarter  or  neighbourhood ;  hither. 
Hereaway  thereaway  (Sc.\  hither  and  thither,  to 
and  fro  in  every  direction. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasw.  Par.  Phil.  2  The  more  they 
are  holden  vnder  and  turmoyled  hereawayeandthereawaye, 
so  muche  more  they  come  forwarde.  1598  R.  BERNARD  tr. 
Tcrfmc  94  Follow  me  in  this  way,  or  hereaway.  1793 
B  i  HXS  tt'amicring  Willie^  Hereawa,  thereawa,  wandering 
Willie,  Hereawa,  thereawa,  baud  awa  hame  !  Mod.  Sc. 
They  were  all  running  hereaway  thereaway. 

He'reaways.  Now  dial.  -  prec. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  u.  x.  11614)  IO2  Here-awaies 
lived  a  people  called' Dogzijm',  which  others  called  Pagans. 
I  bid,  v.  xiv.  520  It  should  be  sought  here-a-waies,  or  found 
nowhere.  1869  in  Lonsdale  Gloss.  1877  N.  IV.  Line. 
G/oss.  s.v.,  I  hevn't  seen  him  hereaways  sin'  June. 

t  Herebefore.    Obs.     Forms :   see  BEFORE. 

[OK.  htr  beforan,  f.  /it/r  HERE  adv.  16  +  BEFORE 
adv. :  cf,  MDu.  hierbevoren,  MLG.  hirbevoren.] 

1.  Earlier  in  this  document ;  herein  before. 
805-31  Charter  o/Oswul/m  O,  E.  Texts  444  Deara  saula 

5e  haer  beforan  hioranamon  auuritene  siondon.  1340  Ayenb. 
1  59  Ase  we  zede  hyerbeuore.  1395  E.  E.  JfY#j(i883)  8  That 
|  this  be  parfourned  as  hit  is  writen  herbefore. 

2.  Before  this  time  ;  before  now  ;  in  time  past. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  I  loin.  63  Beten  for  bat  we  hauen  agilt 
!  her  bifpren.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1329  Alle  he  ladde  herbifore 
after  his  wille.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  726  As  I  ful  ofte 
haue  seyd  thee  heer  biforn.  1486  Surtees  3Iisc.  (1888)  53 
Kinges  herbefor  resorting  unto  the  citie.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
HeresbacKsHnsb.  i.  (1586)8  Our  fathers  herebefore  observed 
the  same.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Skcpk.  Pipe  i.  (R.),  Some  privy 
thing  now  causeth  this  richesse,  As  did  the  ring  herebefore 
I  gesse. 

Hereber^e,  -boroghe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HABBOUB. 
[Herebode,     -bote:    see   List    of  Spurious 

Words:] 

Hereby  (hl«ib3i*,  hJ»'jbei),aAr.  [f.  HEBE<Z^. 
+  BY  prep.  Cf.  MDu.  hierbi,  MLG.  hirbi,  Du. 
hicrbij,  MHG.  hierbt>  Ger.  hierbci.  The  stress 
shifts  with  the  position  of  the  word  ;  cf.  *  I  he'reby 
promise  ',  *  I  promise  hereby  '.] 

•j*  1.  (hereby']  By  or  near  this  place ;  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  close  by.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  3572  Quat  losue  to  moysi,  '  Ic  wene  he 
fijten  dun  her-bi '.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  13  Or  he  be  borne 
in  burgh  hereby,  a.  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Hiton  Ixiii.  218 
Sende  fyrst  to  an  abbay  that  is  here  by.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  9  Hereby  vpon  the  edge  of  yonder  Coppjce. 
1631  WEKVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  588  Hereby  was  a  religious 
House  for  preaching  Friers.  1655  J.  JENNINGS  tr.  Elise  30 
A  Tenants  daughter  of  mine,  a  Gentleman  here  by. 

fb.  Pa~t  this  place.   Obs. 

c  1400  Rout.  Rose  6300,  I  wole  nomore  of  this  thing  seyne, 
If  I  may  passen  me  herby.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  277 
The  pepill  that  passis  here-by. 

t  2.  In  connexion  with  this.   Obs. 

£•1230  Halt  J/i'/i/.  23  Loke  J?enne  her  bi  hwa  se  of  hire 
meidenhad  HhteS  in  to  wedlac.  a  1250  Oivl  fy  Nigkt.  127 
Her-bi  men  seggeb  a  bispel. 

3.  By,  through,  or  from  this  fact  or  circumstance ; 
as  a  result  of  this ;  by  this  means. 

c  1320  R.  BRUN.NE  Medlt.  67  Here  by  bou  mayst  lere  pat 
of  o  dysshe  J?ey  etyn  yn  fere.  1/1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
x.  39  Hereby  scnuld  it  seme  bat  haly  writte  ware  no5t  trewe. 
1526  TINDALE  i  John  ii  3  And  herby  we  knowe  that  we 
have  knowen  him.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  i.  iv.  94,  I  will 
not  reason  what  is  meant  heereby.  1663  HOOKE  J// 
Table  247  A  multitude  of  Phenomena  explicable  hereby. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  105  Hereby,  we  detect  the 
errors  of  those  who  evaporate  . .  waters.  1843  BETHUNE 
Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  ii,  I  hereby  promise  to  mend  the  whole 
in  the  most  scientific  manner.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  z) 
I.  157  Hereby  you  may  know  that  I  am  right. 

t Hereda'tiqn.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L.  t\po 
*heredare  (f.  hercd-eni  heir)  :  cf.  exhired&re  to  dis- 
inherit.] The  action  of  inheriting ;  inheritance. 

i6o6BiRNiE  Kirk-Buriallxlx.  (1833)  Fij  b,  Thelewes  doe 
comprise  all  titular  rights  vnder  one  of  three  :  acquisition, 
like  Abrahams  (in  the  conqueis  of  the  caue,  Gen.  23) 
Heredation,  like  Isaacs  (succeeding  thereto)  lucrifaction, 
like  lacobs. 

Heredipety  (her/'di'p/'ti).    [f.  L.  keredipet-a 

legacy-hunter  (i.  heredmm  legacy  +petere  to  seek) 

+  -Y  (as  in  colloquy \  etc.).]     Legacy-hunting. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  \.  ii.  (1864)  I.  91  Heredipety  or 
legacy  hunting  is  inveighed  against,  in  the  clergy  especially, 
as  by  the  older  Satirists.  Ibid.  in.  v.  II.  29  Already  heredi- 
pety,  seeking  inheritances  by  undue  means,  is  branded  as  an 
ecclesiastical  vice. 

So  Heredi'petous  a.,  legacy-hunting. 

1866  F.  HALL  in  Lyndc&ay's  nTtmarcfe  245  marg..  To  the 
parrot  tame  the  magpie,  heredipetous,  and  the  raven  and 
the  kite,  ready  to  help  heavenward. 

Hereditability  (h/h-ditabHiti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITY.]  «  HERITABILITY. 

a  1837  SIR  E.  BRVDGES  (cited  in  Worcester,  1846).     1885 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXVI.  107  After  the  hereditability  of 
the  royal  office  has  been  accepted.     1895  Ibid.  Jul\ 
Teratological  abnormities  resemble  neuropatliies  . .  in  their 
origin  and  the  characteristics  of  their  hereditability. 


Hereditable  (h/re'ditab'l),  a.  [a.  obs.  K. 
htrMitiiblc,  ad.  L.  type  *hereditakilist  f.  kereditarc 
to  inherit,  f.  h'crcs^  herid-em  heir.] 

1.  Of  things  :  That  may  be  inherited ;  subject  to 
inheritance ;  heritable. 

1494  FABYAN  Ckron.    vii.  675  A  prouerbe  amonge  the 
Frenshemen. .  (Principibus  obsequi  hereditarium  non  esse* 
tlit;  xvhiclic  is  to  meane,  the  seruyce  of  prynces  is  not  here- 
dytable.     1654  GAYTON   Pleas.  Notes  iv.  v.   197  Dropsies, 
Gowts  . .  and  most  diseases  are  as  ha:reditable  from  our 
Parents,  as  their  estates.     1690  LOCKE  Govt.  \.  ix.  §  103 
Adam,  .being  neither  monarch,  nor  his  imaginary  monarchy 
hereditablc.     1841   ELPHINSTUNK  ttist.  Ind.  I.   125  These 
people,  .are  admitted  . .  to  have  a  hereditable  and  transfer- 
able interest  in  it.     1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  399. 

f  2.  Of  persons  :  Capable  of  inheriting  ;  having 
a  right  of  inheritance  ;  -  HERITABLE  3.  Obs. 

1643  PRYNNE  Strt>.  Power  Parl.  i.  (ed.  2)  97  Declaring 
some  of  his  issues  legitimate  and  hereditable  to  the  Crowne, 
others  not.  1655  M.  CARTER  Hon.  Rediv.  (1660'  87  The 
making  any  men  hereditable. 

Here'ditably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]  By 
way  of  inheritance  ;  heritably. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  J7//,  c.  34  Preamble,  The  furst  begoten 
sonnes  of  hym  and  of  hys  heires . .  in  the  realme  of  Englond 
hereditably  to  succede.     ^1630  RISLION  S-urv,  Devon  (1714) 
II.  343  Which  Land  from  that  Family  is  Hereditably  de- 
scended to  Devia.     a,  1820  TOOKE  Russ.  Encycl.  (Webster 
1828',   The    one-house-owners    belong    hereditably   to    no 
private  persons. 

t  Here'dital,  a.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  htrtdital 
(i5th  c.  in  Godefroi),  ad.  med.L.  heredital-isy  f. 
hercditas  HEREDITY.]  =  HEREDITARY. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xix.  72  The  successyon  is  vnto  hym 
due  of  ryghte  heredytalle  and  by  veraye  destynacy  after  my 
deth.  1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  13  As 
not  only  hereditall  sicknesses  doth  shew,  but  also  deformed 
persons  doth  proue. 

Hereditament  (herfdrtSinent,  h/re-dita-). 
Also  7  heer-.  [ad.  med.L.  hercditamentum^  f. 
late  L.  kereditare  to  inherit,  f.  kered-em  heir.] 

1.  Law.  Any  kind  of  property  that  can  be  in- 
herited ;  any  thing,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  that  in 
the  absence  of  testamentary  disposition  descended  to 
the  heir  at  common  law,  and  now  (Act  60  &  61  Viet. 
c.  65^  to  the  '  real  representative ' ;  real  property. 

'475  Statute  in  Campbell  Lives  Chancellors  (1857)  I.  xxii. 
320  Ihe  seid  John  [Fortescue]  shuld.. forfeit  to  you,  soureyn 
ford  and  your  heires,  all  the  castelles,  maneres  . .  seruices, 
fees,  advousons,  hereditamentes  and  possessions.  1483 
Plitmpton  Corr.  xci,  Rents,  services,  reversions,  &  here- 
di[ta]ments.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  65o[A]parlyamcnt,  at 
the  whiche  yu  duke  of  Alensone  was  iuged  to  lose  his  hede, 
&  his  heredytamentys  to  be  forfaytyd  vnto  y*  Kynge.  1571 
Act  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  §  2  Tythes  tenements  or  other  heredita- 
ments. 1628  COKE  On  Lift.  6  a,  Haereditantent  is  the 
largest  word  in  all  in  that  kind,  for  whatsoever  may  be 
inherited  is  an  haeredi lament,  be  it  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
real  or  personal  or  mixt.  1765  BLACKSTONB  Comut.  II.  iii. 
13  An  incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a 
thing  corporate  . .  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to,  or  exercis- 
able  within,  the  same.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurisfr.  (18701  I.  xiii. 
372  A  corporeal  hereditament  is  the  thing  itself  winch  is  the 
subject  of  the  right,  an  incorporeal  hereditament  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  right  but  the  right  itself.  1855  MACAU  LAY 
Jfist,  Eng..K\.  III.  540  The  representation  of  Westmore- 
land was  almost  as  much  one  of  the  hereditaments  of  the 
Lowther  family  as  Lowther  Hall. 

-/%"•  *795  J-  S.  HOBART  in  J.  Jay 's  Corr.  11893^  IV.  196 
This  power  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  spiritual  or  the  civil 
rulers  solely :  it  is  an  hereditament  of  which  they  cannot  be 
seized  as  tenants  in  common.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurl. 
vii.  (1861)  178  A  kind  of  hereditament  in  the  family. 

2.  Ileirship,  inheritance. 

1509-10  Act  i  Hen.  VII I)  c.  19  Preamble,  The.  .Kyng. . 
restored  and  habled  your  said  Suppliant  . .  in  name  state 
degree  blode  and  Hereditament.  1844  MARY  HF.NNKLL 
Social  Syst.  50  The  natural  head  of  the  community  was  the 
family  father  ;  then  the  son  ;  and  this  natural  hereditament 
continued  as  long  as  the  direct  line  was  maintained. 

t  Here'ditance.  Obs.  rare  -1.  [f.  late  L.  //J/v- 
dit-drc  (see  prec.)  f  -ANCB.]  Inheritance,  heirship. 

1641  EARL  Monti,  tr.  Blond? s  Hist.  Ci~<.  ll'arres  Eng.  \. 
i.-v.  107  In  successions,  hereditance,  and  last  wills  and 
Testaments. 

Hereditarian  (h/redite>rian).  [f.  L.  heredi- 
tari'iis  HEREDITARY  +  -AN.]  One  who  holds  the 
biological  doctrine  of  heredity. 

1881  J.  OWES  Even,  with  Sceptics  I.  v.  446  The  modern 
hereditarian  regards  himself  as  the  offspring,  mentally  as 
WL-H  as  physically,  of  a  long  succession  of  ancestors  going 
back  as  far  as  the  anthropoid  ape.  1896  E.  A.  FAY  \nAwer, 
Ann.  £V<z/"June233  Some  of  the  most  eminent  hereditarians 
believe  that  acquired  characteristics  are  never  transmitted. 

Here'ditarily,  adv.  [f.  HEREDITARY  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  a  hereditary  manner ;  by  way  of  (an) 
inheritance. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  Ded.  2,  With  her  Realmes 
and  Dominions,  the  best  parts  and  gifts  that  were  in  her  be 
likewise  hereditarily  descended  upon  your  roiall  person. 
1638  T.  WHITAKKR  Blood  of  Grafe  50  Children,  which 
are  hereditarily  subject  to  the  stone.  1796  RUSSELL  in  Phil. 
Trtitis.  LXXXVII.  26  The  collyria  they  apply  are  secret 
compositions,  which  pass  hereditarily  from  father  to  son. 
1807  KNIUHT  Ibid.  XCVII.  241  The  acquired  habits  of  the 
parents  bein^  transferred  hereditarily  to  the  offspring. 

Here'ditariness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  hereditary ;  capability  of  being  in- 
herited, or  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

1640  FILLER  Joust's  Coat  vii.  11867)  iSr  First,  for  the 
he  red  i  tar  in  ess  of  it  fa  leprosy],  it  is  a  successive  disease 


HEBEDITABIOUS. 

1683  Brit.  Sfsc.  24;  The  unalterable  HerediUriness  of  tlie 
Monarchy.  1861  DARWIN  in  Li/f  *  Lett.  (1887-  II.  -^2. 
His  paper  about  htrreditarinesci  beats  everything.  1887 

SMILKS  /  ^  family  features 

appeared,  .in  the  configuration  of  the  head. 

t  HereditaTious,  «-  (-]^'-  wrc.  [f.  L.  here- 
(/thin  rt  +-ors.]  -^  HEREDITARY. 

iS>7  K.  THOKSE  in  Haicluyt  11580)  257  Some  sicknesses 
are  hereUitariuUb,  and  comme  from  the  father  to  the  sonne. 

Hereditary  ^h/re'ditari),  a.  Also  frron.  f 
hffir-.  [ad.  1-  hcrcditari-us,  f.  kercdihis  HEHE- 
IHTY.  Cf.  F.  hh't'ditaire  (i:;-i6th  c.).  The  L. 
Aires,  hired-em,  and  its  derivatives  were  till  recently 
often  written  hyr-,  a  spelling  formerly  also  frequent 
in  the  English  representatives  of  the  family.] 

1.  /rt7<'and//w/.  Descending  by  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  that  has  been  or  may  be 
transmitted  according  to  definite  rules  of  descent ; 
legally  vesting,  upon  the  death  of  the  holder,  in 
the  person  designated  by  the  law  as  his  heir. 

Hereditary  countries  lof  the  Austrian  German  emperors) : 
(hose  which  were  the  original  inheritance  of  the  Archdukes 
of  Austria,  or  were  subsequently  acquired  by  IIKU-J  i 
Upper  and    Lower   Austria,    Moravia,    Styria,   Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Bohemia,  Silesia. 

1601  DESI  rat  Alt'.  Heaven  (1831)  4  [We]  haue  inherited 
his  foul  corruptions,  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right,  c  1610 
SIR  }.  MELVIL  .'/,;«.  M~^5'  63  He  lost  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark,  pretending  to  make  U  hereditary,  wherein  it  was 
elective.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  in.  note  33  There  was 
always  some  haereditary  Bowl  with  which  they  made  their 
Libations  to  the  Gods,  and  entertained  Strangers.  1675 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  1049/2  From  Vienna  they  write,  that  . . 
great  preparations  were  making  in  all  the  Hereditary 
Countreys.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  i.  242  To  revisit  your  im- 
perial dome,  An  old  hereditary  guest,  I  come.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scat.  I.  i.  42  All  new  grants  of  hereditary 
offices  were  prohibited.  i86a  STANLEY^  Jew.  C/t.  I.  vii.  134 
An  hereditary  priesthood  . .  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

2.  Transmitted  in  a  line  of  progeny  ;  passing  na- 
turally from  parents  to  offspring,     a.  esp.  in  Biol., 
Palhol.',  etc.,  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
diseases,  instincts,  etc.,  that  are  or  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Miis.  163  The  fault  which  like  vnto 
a  hereditarie  lepresie  in  a  mans  bodie  is  uncurable.  1699 
'  MisAi'RUs'  Hon.  cf  Gout  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809!  II.  46, 
I  have  heard  you  confess  that  yours  is  an  hereditary  gout. 
1826  PRICHARD  Pkys.  Hist.  Mankind (e.A.  2)  ix.  i.  §  3  II.  537 
All  original  or  connate  peculiarities  of  body  are  hereditary. 
Ibid.  544  Now  it  appears  that  such  spontaneous  tendencies 
are  alone  hereditary.  1862  D.  WILSON  Prek.  Man  II.  .\.\iii. 
369  The  hereditary  instincts  of  forest  life.  1875  BENNETT  & 
DYER  tr.  Sac/is'  Bot.  825  Two  different  sets  of  hereditary  char- 
acters are  combined  in  a  hybrid,  and  there  is  hence  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  formation  of  new  characters  which 
may  be  more  or  less  hereditary. 

b.  in  Theology. 

1577  tr.  Knliingcrs  Decades  (1592)  405  We  shoulde  seeme 
thereby  to  affirme,  that  sinne  is  ex  traduce  or  hereditarie. 
1592  DAVIH  Iwmort.  Soul  viii.  xvi,  Thia  Sin  of  Kind,  not 
personal,  But  real,  and  hereditary  was.  1615  G.  SASPYS 
Trat'.  64  Branded,  .by  God  for.  .their  owne  wicked  assum- 
ing of  hereditary  holine^e. 

c.  In  general  sense  :  Coming  to  one  from  one's 
precursors  in  national  or  physical  life  ;    identical 
with  or  similar  to  what  was  possessed  by  one's 
parents,  so  that  it  might  be  conceived  as  having 
been  bequeathed  by  or  inherited  from  them. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  *  Comntw.  11603)  47  It  hath 
been  their  hereditarie  practise,  to  stande  upon  their  guard, 
to  prevent  their  enemies  1644  NYE  Gunnery  Ded.,  The 
Patronage  of  Arts  being  hereditary  to  your  noble  Ancestors. 
1752  YOUNG  Brothers  i.  i,  Long  burnt  a  fixt  hereditary  hate, 
Between  the  crowns  of  Macedon  and  Thrace,  a  1856  H. 
MILLER  Cruise  Betsey  H.  xv.  (18891  4^3  His  actual  beliefs 
appeared  to  be  very  considerably  at  variance  with  his 
hereditary  creed. 

3.  Of  persons :  Holding  their  position  by  inheri- 
tance. 

1651  HOBBES  Lci'iatk.  n.  xix.  98  If  he  have  Rij;ht  to 
appoint  his  Successor,  he  is  no  more  Elective  but  Hereditary. 
1697  DRYUEx.f-2fwfvV(rI.)ed.,  That  Romulus  wu no  hereditary 
prince.  1812  BYRON  L'h.  Har.  \\.  l.xxvi,  Hereditary  bonds- 
men !  know  ye  not  Who  would  be  free  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow?  1857  BUCKLE  Cirit'u.  I.  ix.  561  Th. 

-<jrs  of  land  were  now  being  organized  into  an  heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  relating  to  inheritance. 
1790  Ik-xKK  /">.  Rcu.  -^o  It  was  still  a  line  of  hereditary 

descent;  btill  an  hereditary  descent  in  the  same  blood, 
though  an  hereditary  descent  qualified  with  protestantism. 
1848  W.  H.  KELI.Y  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  507  In 
whatever  way  the  peerage  be  considered,  said  the  enemies 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  the  law  of  descent  will  be  found 
to  be  useless.  1879  KHORY  Princ.  Med,  4  Abnormal  struc- 
tures are  the  most  obvious  instances  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. 

Hereditation   (h/redit^-Jan).   Biol     [n.  of 

action  f.  late  L.  hereditare  to  inherit  (in  Vulgate), 
in  med.L.  also  to  invest  with  an  inheritance  :  cf. 
1 5th  c.  F.  hjtrtditaiion  succession,  inheritance.] 
The  action  or  operation  of  heredity. 

1883 .-/  liter,  yrul.  Mcd.  Sc.  Jan.  74  Hereditation  as  a  cause 
may  exist  oftener  than  appears.  1885  P.  BKOOKS  Mys(. 
fni>./.,  etc.  v.  87  It  lias  its  own  dopair  already  in  it-self,  this 
hu^lebs  struggle  with  h>"  ;  tl..  U..8O  literally 

a  wrestling  against  flesh  and  bhxxl.  1896  Expositor  I>e«.. 
416  We  preserve  hereditary  good  I  we  originate  good  here- 
diuui 
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Hereditism  ^Wre'ditiz'm).  [f.  HEKKIIITY  + 
-J.-.M.]  The  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  characteristics,  etc. 

1884  Etiin.  Rev.  July  229  Mr.  Gallon,  the  apostle  of 
hereditism.  1890  Xalun  9  Oct.  580  The  doctrine  of  here- 
ditism.  1897  Gemalog.  Mag.  Oct.  341  Evidence  that 
hereditism  is  not  confined  to  flocks  and  herds. 

So  Kere-ditist,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  that 
all  individuality  is  determined  by  inheritance. 

1895  Daily  .\'c'-,'s  2}  Jan.  6  5  The  new  theory  of  the 
hereditists,  headed  by  Professor  Lombroso,  to  the  effect  that 
genius  is  merely  one  of  the  manifestations  of  brain  disease. 

Herediti'vity.      Biol.   rare.      [f.    *hcredili/et 

1,1".  HEHKDITY  +  -IVKI  +  -ITT.]     (See  quot.) 

1876  LANKtSTtR  tr.  Hatched  Hist.  Crcat.  I.  viii.  176 
Hereditivity  is  the  power  of  transmission,  the  capability  of 
organisms  to  transfer  their  peculiarities  to  their  descendants 
by  propagation. 

Heredity  h/rc-diti '.  [a.  F.  htrtditt  t,iith  c. 
in  Littre}  the  quality  of  being  heir,  heritage,  ad.  L. 
licrcditat-em  heirship,  inheritance,  f.  Aeres,  hired- 
em  heir :  see  -ITY.] 

t 1.  Hereditary  succession  ;  inheritance  ;  foncr. 
that  which  is  inherited  ;  an  inheritance.  Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Enr.  Hist.  iCamden)  I.  252  1'his 
Richard  \va>  a  manne..weH  worthie  the  princelie  hereditee 
of  his  father  which  hee  soberlie  governed.  Ibid.  294  His 
promise,  .made  to  the  duke  concerninge  the  hereditee  of  the 
kingdom. 

2.  Law.  Hereditary  character,  quality,  or  condi- 
tion ;  the  fact  of  being  hereditary  or  heritable. 

1784  LAFAVtTTt  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  IV. 
61  If  it  is  found  that  the  heredity  endangers  the  true 
principles  of  democracy,  lam.,  ready . .  to  renounce  it.  i88a 
A  thfnxum  30  Dec.  896/2  The  heredity  and  independence 
of  the  fiefs  can  be  shown  to  have  commenced  in  . .  the  tenth 
century. 

3.  Biol.  The  property  of  organic  beings,  in  virtue 
of  which  offspring  inherit  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  parents   and  ancestors  generally ;  the 
tendency  of  like  to  beget  like.     (Often  spoken  of 
as  a  law  of  nature.) 

1863  H.  SPENCER  Prim.  Biol.  §  80  Some  naturalists  seem 
to  entertain  a  vague  belief,  that  the  law  of  Heredity  apph'es 
only  to  main  characters  of  structure,  and  not  to  details. 
Ibid.  §82  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  functional  heredity 
are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  human 
race.  1869  F.  GALTON  Hered.  Genius  334,  I  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  facts  bearing  on  heredity  from  China.  1889 
POULTON  tr.  n'cisniaitns  Ess.  Heredity  72  The  word  here- 
dity in  its  common  acceptation,  means  that  property  of  an 
organism  by  which  its  peculiar  nature  is  transmitted  to  its 
descendants.  attrib.  1894  Daily  Nclvs  12  July  6/2 

Heredity  philosophers  should  be  interested  in  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  Edison's  parents. 

Here-dring,  -fare,  -feng  :  see  HEBE  sli. 

t  Eerefor,  -fore,  adv.  Obs.  e.\c.  Si.  [f.  HEUE 

adv.  16  +  FOB  prep. :  cf.  therefore  ;  Du.  hiervoor, 
Ger.  hierfur,  Da.  herfor.'] 

1.  For  this  :  instead  or  in  consideration  of  this, 
with  a  view  to  this.  Still  in  occas.  Sc.  use,  written 
herefor. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  17506  iGou.i  pir  guiftes  her  for  [Colt. 
|>ar-for]  giue  we  511.  c  1380  WVLLIK  Scl.  U'ks.  III.  343  He 
was  taujt  to  strive  not  herfore.  1549  CHALOSER  Eras 
inns  on  Folly  Sija,  Herefore  haue  I  oUeined  the  mercy 
of  god.  Mod.  Sc.  For  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  being  the 
consideration  herefor  given. 

t  2.  For  this  reason,  on  this  account,  therefore. 

c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  5  Hierfore  ic  am  neoer  and  unmihti. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  140  Herfor  kyng  Richard 
wrathes  him.  1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  66 
Here-fore  be  gospel  of  Mathew  seys  bat  crist  bad  vs  pray 
thus.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Ettg.  li.  35  .Saynt  albone  suffred 
his  martirdome  before  that  saynt  edmond  was  martryd  and 
herfor  saynt  albone  is  callyd  the  fyrst  martir  of  Englond. 
1581  PETTIE  Gituzzo's  C/r.  Conv.  !.  (1586)  2,  I  will  not 
heerefore  commende  you  so  much.  1 1620  A.  \\V\\K  Brit. 
Tongiie  118651  i^  Heerfoer,  for  distinctiones  of  both  sound 
and'symbol,  I  wald  commend  the  symbol  and  name  of  i  and 
u  to  the  voual  sound.  1697  DALLAS  Stilus  1.  84  Herefore 
I  beseech  your  Lordships,  that  ye  would. -ordain  the  said 
Dircclur . .  to  grant. .  Precepts. 

Herefro'm,  adv.  Now  rare.  Also  6  Sc.  heir- 
fra.  [f.  as  prec.  +  FBDM/JT/.  Cf.  Da.  hcrfm.~\ 

1.  From  this  place ;  hence.     Also,  from  this  state 
or  condition. 

1596  DALHYMTLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  33  The  boundes 
IL.  trajcilus]  heirfra  till  Irland  is  only  xvi.  iiiyles.  1679 
T.  BROWN  Lift  of  Faith  (1824'  II.  viii.  222  Shall  we  never 
be  redeemed  herefrom?  1839  J.  ROGERS  Antip^f<opr.  xii.  §  6. 
278  Power  to  deliver  hereto,  and  to  deliver  herefrom.  1870 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  IV.  247  Over  the  mountain-passes 
that  men  see  Herefrom,  a  town  there  is. 

2.  From  this  thing,  fact,  or  circumstance ;  from 
this  source. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  A  fad.  II.  Ep.  to  Rdr.  3  The 
profile  and  commodity  that  issueth  herefrom  is  great,  ifioa 
CAREW  Cornwall  n.  (1811)  248  Others  .m:iy  iperi. 
some  light  herefrom  to  do  the  like.  1^63  riiil.  Trans.  LI  I. 
472  Herefrom,  possibly,  the  . .  proportional  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars  may  be  essayed  at. 

t  Here 'ft,  aitv.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  EFT  adv.'} 
Hereafter. 

t  1470  HKNHY  Wallace  IX.  1007  Gud  lordschip  I  sail  gyfF 
the  hereft.  Ibid.  1212  Tithandis  off  hym  ye  sail  sc  son  bereft. 

Heregeld  (hen-geld).  Obs.  cxc.  Hist.  Forms: 
I  herejield,  -sild,  -syld,  -fceld,  -seold,  7-  here- 
geld,  -gild.  [Oli.  Afi-efielJ,  i.  /i$re  host,  the 


HERELY. 

(Danish)  army  +£ieU.  ^yld.^ild  payment,  tribute, 
tax  -  OS.  geld,  OHG.  gelt,  ON.  gjald,  Goth,  gild, 
tribute,  payment.  The  OE.  word  did  not  survive 
into  ME.,  exc.  in  Scotland,  where  it  regularly  came 
down  in  the  forms  HEHEYELD,  hcrield,  etc.  But 
legal  antiquaries  and  historical  writers,  from  the 
1 7th  c.,  have  written  of  the  Old  English  tax 
under  the  form  heregdd,  -gild.  Cf.  DANEGELD.] 

O.  E.  Hist.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Danish  host ; 
the  tax  collected  to  subsidize  the  Danes ;  Danegcld. 

1018  Charter  of  Ctiut  in  Thorpe  Dipt.  A'igl.  (1865)  307 
Swa  fela  syoe  swa  menn  syldaft  heresyhl  o&5e  to  scipsylde 
[CV/t*.  Lai.  Ut  quotiens  populus  universus  persolvil  censum 
Dams,  velad  naves],  c  1050  O.  E.  Chrvx.  tLaud  MS.)  anno 
1040  Her  wa;s  (>et  herefceold  [J/S.  /•".  herejild]  Jela 
wjeron  xxi  ^usend  pund;i  and  xcix  punda.  Ibid.  iMS.  1  >. 
an.  1052  On  Iran  ylcan  scare  alede  Eadward  cyni:  )>zt 
herejyld  (>a;t  /t^elred  cyng  xr  astealde . .  \>xi  syld  Jedrchte 


Jeld  and  fram  ilk  oSer  gouel. 

1616  SPELMAN  Class.  347  Htrtgeld,  Pecunia,  seu  tributum 
alendo  exercitui  collatuni.  1651  KlEDUAM  tr.  Stldttfs 
Marc  Cl.  267  There  intervened  39  years  from  the  beginning 
of  this  Tribute  (which  they  call  liercgilii,  that  is,  a  Military 
or  Naval  Tribute)  to  that  abolishing  of  it  by  King  Edward. 
1672  Ctr.t'firs  Interpr.,  HcregeldK,  a  Tribute  or  Tax  levyed 
for  the  Maintenance  of  an  Army.  1877  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Camj.  II.  vii.  123  (ed.  31  The  war-tax  or  hcre^M  was  no 
longer  exacted.  Ibiti.  124  twte.  The  ktngeUfa  a  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  here  or  standing  army  as  distinguished 
from  Ihefyrd  or  militia. 

Herehau(gh]t(e,  -hault,  obs.  ff.  HERALD. 

t  Here-hence,  adv.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6,  9 
dial,  hereuce.  [f.  HEKE  adv.  16  +  HENCE  :  cf. 
THEBEHENCE,  dial,  thcrente ;  also  Da.  herhen, 
Ger.  hierhin  '  this  way,  in  this  direction '.] 

1.  From  this  source  ;  from  this  fact  or  circum- 
stance ;  as  a  result  of  this. 

IS»6  TINDALE  Jos.  iv.  i  From  whence  commeth  warre  and 
fightynge  amonge  you  V  come  they  not  here  hence  V  even 
off  youre  volupteousnes.  1578  TIMME  Caluinc  on  Ctn.  195 
Herehence  flow  good  works.  1591  R.  TL-RSBULL  Kxfas. 
"Jos.  51  Herence  is  it  that  God  saith  by  his  Prophet,  I  will 
loue  "thee  freely.  1695  KESNETT  Par.  Antiq.  App.  693 
Another  observation  I  gather  herehence. 

2.  From  this  point  forward  ;  from  henceforth. 
1594  Kvii  Sf.  Trag.m  Hazl.  DoiisttyV.  13  Here-hencc 

the  fight  was  eagerly  renew'd.  1616  CHAPMAN  Hymnc  to 
1  Urines  59  But  Hermes  herehence  having  his  content  Cared 
for  no  more. 

3.  Away  from  here  ;  hence. 

1669  .Si  I.-KMY  Mariner's  .Iftig.  I.  20  We  will  have  him  before 
we  go  here-hence.  1847  HAU.IWELL,  Hcrcncc,  hence.  Wat. 

Herein  .hi-'irn),  adv.  [orig.  h(r  iiine,  i.  htr 
HEBE  adv.  16  +  innan,  inne,  adv.,  subscq.  IN, 
adv.  and  prep.  Cf.  MDu.  hicrinne.  -in.  Du.  hicrin, 
MHG.  hier  intie,  Ger.  hicrinne,  -in,  Du.  hennd\c, 
heri,  Sw.  harinnc,  -in,  htiti.~\ 

1.  Here  within,  in  here  ;  in  this  place ;   in  this 
passage,  book,  etc. ;  also,  into  this  place. 

a.  c  1000  ^ELFBIC  Horn.  II.  312  Se  ylca  is  herinne  Se  jm 
a;r  ahredde  8a  selyfedan  cnihtas.  a  mi  Ancr.R.  290  Ame 
dogge  ..  hwat  wultu  nu  herinne?  c  1450  Merlin  138  He 
resteth  in  my  chamber  here-yune. 

/3.  c  IMO  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  1 1 3  t>e  king  of  blisse  wile  faren 
herin.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  18434  Til  adam  ..  Be  comen  wit 

1    his  folk  here-in.     1586  A.  DAY '  Enf.  Secretary  I.  11625'  136 
Of  which  this  letter  heerein  inclosed  shall  beare  sufficient 

1    testimony.      1673  RAV  Journ.    Lorn  C.   286  Heerin  were 
many  vaulted  or  arched  walks  hewn  out  of  the  Rock.     1865 

t    WOOD  Homes  without  H.  i.  20  The  animal.. scoops  out  a 

I    burrow . .  Herein  it  lies  asleep  all  day. 

2.  In  this  thing,   matter,  or  case  ;    in  this  fact, 
circumstance,  or  condition  ;  in  this  particular. 

a.  a  IMS  Aiicr.  R.  12  Herinne  is  religiun,  &  nout  i]  e 
wide  hod.  £1386  CHAUCEK  A'ut.'s  T.  2215  Wher  moost 
sorwc  is  her  Inne  Ther  wol  we  first  amenden  and  bigynne. 

f.     dijoo  Cursor  SI.  21396  A  titel  sagh  he  [on  be  cru*] 
li,  'Her-m  sal  kou  ha  wictori'.     1514  BARCLAY  (>';  *  I'f- 
lonJyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xlviii,  Now  judge,  Coii 
herein  be  pleasour.     1526  TINUALE  John  xv.  8  Heare  in  is 
my  father  glorified.     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.   in. 
Heerein  you  warre  against  your  reputation.     1710  I: 
LEV  I'riac.  Hum.  Ktunvl.  §  59  Herein  consists  the  know- 
ledge of  nature.    1897  LEAUAM  in  line.  Hist.  AY;1.  Jan.  153 
He  insists  strongly  that  the  king  can  be  sued,  herein  oppos- 
ing Uracton. 

1 3.  quasi-**.  This  place.   Obs. 

c  1440  Ifomydan  1877,  I  am,  he  said,  lorde  of  hereinnc. 

Herein  above,  herein  after,  herein  before 
i    above,  after,  before,  in  this  document,  statuu 
i    (cf.  HEUE  adv.  i6\  are  often  written  as  one  - 

ijgoWEBin  a  The  citty  of  lerusalem,  where 

part  of  the  olde  Temple  is  yet  standing . .  as  herein  after  shal  i 
be  shewed.  1687  1'eitnsyh.  A  rchives  I.  101  All  and  angular 
the  premises  hereinbefore  mentioned.  1768-74  TI/CKKR  /,/. 
Nat.  (1852)  II.  413  The  illustrations  hereinbefore  attempted 
of  several  important  scripture  doctrines.  i8oa-u  BRNTHAM 
Katim.  Jmtic.  Evid.  11827!  III.  4°4  The  sever:,; 
of  makeshift  evidence  hereinabove  brought  to  view.  1863 
KINCLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xv.  350  In  the  way  hereinafter 

Described.     1875  Posit  Caius  II.  §    115  The  requisitions 

icreinbefore  explained. 

Hereintil,  Hereinto,  Heremid  :  see  HEUE 
adv.  16. 

•I  Herely,  heirly,    «.   -ind  adv.   Sc:    Oft. 

ti.c-rh.  =  OE.   lu-i-lit,    htrlic  noble,  '/praiseworthy, 
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HERENACH. 

Boeth.  Metr.  ix.  18  (Gr.).]  a.  adj.  ?  Noble,  stately. 
b.  adv.  ?  Nobly,  gloriously,  splendidly. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Hoivtat  411  Part  of  the  fdd  Was  sillier, 
set  with  ane  hert,  heirlie  and  liie.  Ibid.  846  AH  thus  thir 
hathillis  in  hall  heirly  remanit,  With  all  welthis  at  wis,, 
and  worshipe  to  vale.  898  Thus  was  the  Hovvlat  in  lu-nk- 
herely  at  hicht,  Flour  of  all  fowlis,  throw  fedderis  so  fair. 

Heremeit,  -rait,  -myt;e,  obs.  ff.  HKBMIT. 

II  Herenach  ..he'renax).  Anglo-Irish.  Also  7 
herenagh,  heriuaoh,  9  erenach.  [Corruption 
of  Irish  airchinneach,  Olr.  airchinnich  chief  man, 
principal,  prince,  leader,  f.  ar-,  air-  over  +  cenn, 
ceann  hea<] ;  cogn.  with  Welsh  arbennig  (:— Proto- 
Celtic  *(p]arei-qennikos,  Stokes).] 

In  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  A  lay  superintendent 
of  chnrch  lands ;  the  hereditary  warden  of  the 
church. 

1607  DAVIES  1st  Let.  to  Earl  Salisb.  '1787)  250  For  the 
Herinach,  there  are  few  parishes  of  any  compass  in  extent, 
where  there  is  not  an  Herinach.  Ibid.  251  The  founder 
gave  the  land  to  some  clerk  not  being  in  orders,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  with  this  intent ;  that  he  should  keep  the 
church  clean  and  well  repaired,  keep  hospitality,  and  giue 
alms  to  the  poor  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  founder.  This 
man  and  his  heirs  had  the  name  of  Erenach.  1609  in 
Reeves  Keel.  Atitiy.  (1847)  209  The  Corbe..hath  sometime 
under  him  severall  herenaghes.  1717  Cowelt's  Intcrpi-., 
Herenach,  an  Archdeacon.  1848-51  O'DoNovAN  Four 
Alaster* -  A.n.  60 1  note,  Irish  Airchimteach,  i.e.  the  hereditary 
warden  of  the  church,  usually  anglicised  Erenach  or 
Herenagh.  1864  McLAUCHLAN  Early  Scot.  Ch.  xx.  (1885) 
292  The  lands  were  usually  farmed  to  a  certain  individual  or 
family  of  the  kin  who  were  called  herenachs. 

Hence  He'renachy,  the  office  of  a  herenach. 

1609  in  Reeves  Reel.  Antiq.  (1847)  161  But  hold  their 
herenaghie  free  for  ever. 

Bareness  (hl-.mes).  rare.  [f.  HERE  adv.  + 
-NKSS.J  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  here. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  n  The  herenesses  and 
therenesses  of  ghosts.  Ibid.  45  A  thing  is  only  there,  tome, 
in  hehalf  of  my  being  here,  and  not  there  ;  for  when  I  am 
there,  the  thing  is  clothed  with  hereness.  1891  E.  B.  BAX 
Outlooks  Jr.  A'ftu  Standp,  iii.  167  But  the  thisness,  the 
hereness  and  newness  is  the  illogical  and  irrational  element 
in  all  Reality. 

Hereof  (hl»rp-v).  [f.  HERE  adv.  1 6  +  OF  prep. : 
cf.  Da.  hiraf,  Sw.  hiiraf.] 

L  Of  this;  concerning  this. 

c  1050  ByrhtfertKs  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  317/39  pehe 
sum  bing  herof  underjyte.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  81  Her  of 
seid  seint  lohan  .  .  in  apocalipsi.  a  1225  Aucr.  A*.  64  We 
schulen  )>auh  sone  her  efter  speken  herof  more.  i  1386 
Cn  u'CER  Frank/.  T.  691  What  sholde  I  mo  ensamples  heer 
of  sayn  ?  1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  in.  viii.  (1405)  54 
To  pursyewe  the  distynccyon  herof.  1551  T.  WILSON 
J.ogike  Ep.  (1580)  A  iij,  The  Printer  hereof. .  provoked  me 
first  hereunto.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  n.  206  The  Spaniards, 
departed  . .  on  Tuesday  the  16  hereof  a  1661  FULLER 
ll'urMes,  Cambridge  (1840)  223  The  twigs  hereof  are 
physic  [etc.).  1711  STEF.LE  S fleet.  No.  140  P2  Upon  the 
Receipt  hereof.  1870  MYERS  Poems  (1875)  47  Thinking 
hereof  I  wot  not. 

f  2.  From  this  ;  from  here.   06s. 

r  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  131  Seint  iohan  ..  com  into  bis 
wreche  woreld.  .her-offe  at  his  ende  wurbliche  wende.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  265  As  bys  kyng  herof  awoc.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  360  What  preest  shulde  not  be  pafed 
herof  f  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  in.  vi.  177  A  more  harde 
questyon.  .dependeth  here  of.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  86 
Hereof. .  began  the  first  occasion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  Pref.  3  What  will  reasonablie 
insue  hereof? 

Her  eon  (hl»rp-n),  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  HERB 
adv.  16  +  ON  prep.  Cf.  MDu.  hierane,  -aen,  MHG. 
and  Ger.  kieran.] 

tl.  Herein.  Obs. 

c  looo  in  Cod.  Dipl.  (Kemblel  V.  248  Mane^a  oSre  freolsas 
heron  jewriten  synd.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  6  Yf 
courtoys  had  ony  parte  hieron.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus 
s.v.  Cardo,  Hereon  consisteth  the  whole  matter. 

2.  a.  Of  position  :  On  this  place,  etc.     t  b.  Of 
motion  :  To  this  place  (obs.}. 

c  1205  LAT.  1948  pis  lond  was  ihaten  Albion,  J>a  Brutus 
cum  her  on.  (-1315  SHOREHAM  3  This,  .laddre  is  charite  .. 
Her-on  Jhesus  stawe  uppe.  .for  to  leche  ous  steyje. 

3.  On  this  subject,  matter,  etc. ;  on  this  basis. 
^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  23  Heron  ic  wille  liggen  a  J-et  ic  beo 

ealdre.  (11225  Ancr.  R.  262  ?if  heo  bencheS  wel  heron. 
<  1380  WYCIJF  H'ks.  (1880)  438  penke  we  heronne  ny?t  & 
day.  1562  COOPER  Ans-.v.  I'rn'.  Musse  (1850)  72  Hereon  I 
conclude  the  priest  is  not  bound  to  minister.  1664  POWER 
Exp.  Pliilos.  61,  I  will  not  say,  that  our  discourse  hereon, 
shall  pass  for. .authentick  Truth.  1701  GREW  Casm.  Sacra 
vi.  viii.  Index.With  the  Perfection  of  Will  . .  And  of  Happi- 
ness grounded  hereon. 

4.  On  (the  occurrence  of)  this ;   =  HEREUPON  2. 
1602  CAREW  Cornwall  (1811)  315  Hereon  ..  our  Foyens 

took  heart  at  grass.  1855  SINGLETON  I'irfil  I.  272  Hereon 
the  Ithacan,  with  vast  ado,  Calchas  the  seer  drags  forth. 

Hereout  (hlaraut),  adv.  In  3  herut,  4  here 
ute.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  -r  OUT  adv.  Cf.  MDu.  Me- 
rute,  -nut,  Da.  hieruit,  MLG.  hinll,  Ger.  hieraus, 
-auszen,  Da.  herud,  Sw.  Adriif.] 
1.  Out  of  this  place.  (Of  motion  and  position.) 
a  1125  Ancr.  R.  290  Ame  dogge  go  herut.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  2033  (Cott.)  pi  fader  slepand.  .  Liggus  here-oute,  com  se 
boil  sail.  IHd.  2567  (G8tt.)  pu  cum  here  vte.  c  1425  Seven 
Sag.  (P.)  1451  Here-out  I  hym  herde,  And  cam  out  to 
clepyn  hym  mne.  1591  SPENSER  I  'is.  Kellay  146  A  Bird  . . 
Hereout  ..  did  Hie.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  C.al'cllniuer's  Ilk. 
I'hysick,  4^  i  Distille  lu-enmt  a  uater.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
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1  Antipopopr.  xn.  iii.  273  The  sinner,  .being  in  purgatory,  or 
the  priest,  .bringing him  hereout. 

t  2.   From  this  source  ;  hence.   Obs. 

1541  COVKKUALE  Old  Faith  ii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  79 
Hereout  also  bring  they  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  a  1568 
-  Hope  Faithf.  xxv.  (1574)  177  Hereout  now  it  followeth, 
that  tlic  soiilcs  arc  passible. 

Here-ri'ght,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5  her 
ri;t.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  RIGHT  adv]  Here  on 
the  spot ;  straightway,  immediately. 

i  1380  Sir  Feruml'.  27-58  Her  rijt  ich  be"  diffye.  1633  FORU 
Til  I'tty  n.  vi.  Pray  read  it  me  here-right.  1888  KLWORTHY 
lr~.  Somerset  Word-bk.,  s.v.  No!  let's  settle  it  here-right. 
1893  //  'iltsh.  Gloss.,  Here-right.  \  i)  Of  time  :  on  the  spot, 
immediately  . .  (2)  Of  place  :  this  very  spot. 

t  Here-sian.     [f.  as  HERESY  +  AN.]    A  heretic. 

1675-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  11850)  II.  182  «o/V,That  grand 
heresian,  Simon  Magus. 

Heresiarch  (herfis^feik,  h/rrsi|aik).  Also 
7  heer-.  [ad.  late  L.  hseresiarc/ia,  ad.  Gr.  alpt- 
""VX7?5  leader  of  a  school,  chief  of  a  sect,  f.  aipeais 
HERESY  +  -apxTjs  ruler.  Cf.  F.  hfrhiarque  ( i6th  c. 
in  Littre),  perh.  the  immediate  source.]  A  leader 
,  or  founder  of  a  heresy.  Also  tram/. 

1624  I!p.  HALL  U'ks.  Ded.  to  Jas.  I,  It  was  a  madde  conceit 
of  that  old  Heresiarch.  1640  —  Chr.  Jfoiter.  (Ward  29/1  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  heretic,  another  thing  to  be  an  haresi- 
arch.  1685  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Nat.  p.  xiii,  I  was  not 
ingag'd  in  this  Controversie,  by  any  Ambition  of  appearing 
in  Print  an  Heresiarch  in  Philosophy,  by  being  the  Author 
of  a  strange  Doctrine.  1762-71  H.  WALTOLE  I'ertiie's 
Anted.  Paint.  11786)  III.  2  Jargon  and  austerities  are  the 
weapons  that  best  serve  the  purposes  of  heresiarcs  and  in- 
novators. 1868  MILMAN  St.  1'anTs  iv.  78  The  later  strife 
between  Courtenay  as  Archbishop  and  Wycliffe  as  principal 
heresiarch. 

So  f  Heresiarchy,  the  founding  of  a  heresy  ;  in 
qnot.  erron.  a  chief  or  arch-heresy. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2.)  255  The  rest  of  the 
BOOK  consists  of  Heresiarchyes  against  our  blessed  Saviour. 

t  Heresia-stic,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  HERESY 
(or  its  source),  after  ecclesiastic,  enthusiastic.] 
Prone  to  heresy  ;  heretical. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  B  iij  b,  I  would  go  without  being 
inrolled  among  Heresiastick  Seekers. 

Here-simach  (-msek).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  alpeat-s 
HERESY  +  -ftaxos  fighting:  cf.  Gr.  alptawfuaxos.] 
One  who  fights  against  heresy. 

1824  THIRLWALL  29  Nov.  in  Lett.  (1881)  I.  81  More  of  the 
spirit^of  charity  than  commonly  breathed  through  the  dis- 
putations of  the  old  Ha;resimach  [Tertullian]. 

Heresiography  (heir&nurgT&fi).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 

aififaa  HERESY  +  -(o)aRArH\;c{.Cfiristianography, 
an  earlier  formation  of  Pagitt's.  So  mod.F".  h(ri>- 
siograpfiie]  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  heresy 
or  heresies.  (The  title  of  a  work  by  E.  Pagitt.) 
So  Heresio-g-rapher,  one  who  treats  of  heresies. 

1645  PAGITT  (title)  Heresiography  :  or  A  description  of  the 
Hereticks  and  Sectaries  of  these  latter  Times,  loid.  B  iv  b, 
These  sad  considerations  made  me . .  write  an  Heresiography. 
1822  SOUTHKY  in  (J.  Rev.  XXVIII.  10  [Their]  names  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  English  heresiographers. 

Heresiologist  Cher4d|^'18djiit).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -(O)LOGIST.]  One  who  treats  of  heresy  or  here- 
sies. So  Heresio  loger  in  same  sense  ;  Heresio  - 
logy,  the  study  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  heresies. 

1710  W.  HUME  Sacr.  Success.  164  You  may  hear  of  his 
fame  . .  from  the  antient  Heresiologists.    1856  Lit.  Church- 
titan  II.  47/1  Heresiologies  ..  printed  early  in  tbe  sixteenth    I 
century.      1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  184  For  obtaining    : 
a  complete  acquaintance  with  heresiology.    1875  LIGHTFOOT 
COIHIH.  Col.  285  Heresiologers  distinguished  four  main  forms 
of  heresy  in  the  pre-christian  world.    1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 
Relif.  Ktumil.  II.  976/1  The  principal  heresiologists  of  the 
early  church  are  Justin  Martyr.  .Tertullian.  .Clement. 

Heresy  (he-resi).  Forms:  3-5  eresie,  3-8 
heresie,  4-5  eresye,  4-6  (h)erysy(e,  herisie, 
heresye,  (5  erreisye,  6  (h)eryse,  er(r)ysse,  -ee, 
-ye,  hearesye,  Sc.  arrosie),  6-7  heeresie,  4- 
heresy.  [a.  OF.  eresie,  heresie  (I2th  c.),  mod.F'. 
herisie,  ad.  L.  type  *heresia  (whence  also  It.  eresia, 
Pg.Aeresia),for  L.  hxresis  school  of  thought,  philo- 
sophical sect,  in  eccl.  writers,  theological  heresy, 
a.  Gr.  al'pfffis  taking,  choosing,  choice,  course  taken, 
course  of  action  or  thought,  '  school '  of  thought, 
philosophic  principle  or  set  of  principles,  philoso- 
phical or  religious  sect ;  f.  alpfiv  to  take,  middle 
voice  atptlaOai  to  take  for  oneself,  choose. 

The  Gr.  word  occurs  several  times  in  N.T..  viz.  Acts  v.  17, 
xv.  5,  xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  5,  xxviii.  22,  where  Eng.  versions  from 
Tindale  render  'sect*  (i.e.  of  the  Sadducees,  Pharisees, 
Nazarenes  or  Christians,  considered  as  sects  of  the  Jews) ; 
Acts  xxiv.  14,  where  all  versions  from  Wyclif  to  1611  have  : 
' heresy  ',  R. V.  'a  sect  (or  heresy) ' ;  in  i  Cor.  xi.  19  Wyclif, 
Genev.,  Rhem.,  and  1611  have  'heresies ',Tind.  and  Cranm.  , 

',  R.  V.  '  heresies  (or  factions) ' ;  in  Gal.  v.  2o,Wycl., 
Til  id.,  Cranm.,  Rhem.  have 'sectes  ',  Genev.  and  1611  '  here- 
sies ',  R.  V.  '  heresies  (or  parties) ' ;  in  2  Peter  ii.  i  Wyclif, 
Tind.,  Cranm.,  Rhem.  have  '  sectes ',  Genev.  and  161 1  '  here- 
sies',  R.  V.  '  heresies  (orsects) '.  The  earlier  sense-develop-  | 
ment  from  '  religious  sect,  party,  or  faction  '  to  '  doctrine  at 
variance  with  the  catholic  faith  ',  lies  outside  English.] 
1.  Theological  or  religious  opinion  or  doctrine 
maintained  in  opposition,  or  held  to  be  contrary, 
to  the  '  catholic  or  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  or,  by  extension,  to  that  of  any  church, 
creed,  or  religious  system,  considered  as  orthodox. 
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a  1225  Ancr.  K.  82  Eresie,  God  beo  HSoncked,  ne  rlxleS 
nout  in  Engelond.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1 .  279/36  Swuch 
manere  fals  bi-leue  :  Men  deopedfn  heresie.  c  1380  A\ 
-S .-rui.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  35  A^ens  bis  eresie  shulde  trewe  preestis 
crye  fast.  1388  —  Acts  xxiv.  14  Aftir  the  secte  which  thei 
seien  eresie,  so  y  serue  to  God  the  fadir.  1494  FAB  VAN 
Chron.  IV.  Ixix.  48  He  fyll  into  the  heresy  called  Aryannj  s 
heresy.  ^35  STHVART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  300  Fuill  arrosie. 
That  he  leirit  fra  kirkmen  of  the  Britis.  1563  WINJHT  Four 
Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  zSSS  I.  71  All  hffiresie  that  euir  lies 
bene  in  the  Kirk.  1596  DRAVTON  Leg.  iv.  909  What  late 
was  Truth,  now  turn'd  to  Heresie.  1689 tr.  Locke's  ist  L,-t. 
on  Toleration  61  Use.  which  is  the  Supream  Law  in  the 
matter  of  Language,  has  determined  that  Heresie  relates 
to  Errors  in  Faith,  and  Schism  to  those  in  Worship  or  His. 
cipline.  a  1694  TII.LOTSON  Serin.  I.  xxxiv.  (R.),  Deluded 
people  !  that  do  not  consider  that  the  greatest  heresie  in  the 
world  is  a  wicked  life.  1855  MILMAN  i.al.Chr.  in.  v.  .18641 
II.  2  Heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  dominant  religion  . .  had 
been  introduced  into  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  1862  STAN- 
LEY Jem.  Ch.  (18771  L  it.  186  There  are  always  theologians 
keen-sighted  to  see  heresy  in  the  simplest  orthodoxy.  1885 
Catliolic  Diet.  s.v. ,  Such  Protestants  as  are  in  good  faith 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  are  not  heretics 
in  the  formal  sense  ..  Their  heresy  is  material  only — i.e. 
their  tenets  are  in  themselves  heretical,  but  they  are  not 
formal  heretics  :  /.  t.  they  do  not  incur  the  guilt  of  heresy. 

b.  with  a  and  //.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  hereti- 
cal opinion  or  doctrine.  (For  N.  T.  use,  see  note 
to  etymology.) 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9671  pan  ys  a  wykkede 
erysye.  ^1340  HAMPOLF.  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  17  Errours  and 
herysyes.  1479  Eng.  Gilds  ^870)  417  Heresies  and  errours, 
clepid  openly  lolladries.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden) 
20  Pecocke  that  was  byshoppe  of  Chechester  . .  was  apeched 
of  dyvers  poynttes  of  eryses.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  2 1'et.  ii.  T 
There  shalbe  false  teachers  among  you  :  which  pryuely  shal 
brynge  in  damnable  heresies  [WvcL.  sectes  of  perdicionn, 
TIND.,  CRANM.  damnable  sectes,  R.  V.  destructive  heresies 
(or  sects  of  perdition)],  euen  denying  the  Lord,  that  hath 
boght  them.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3  The  Scripture  . . 
is.. a  Physions-shop . . of  preseruatiues against  poisoned  here- 
sies. 1851  Miss  VONGE  Cameos  (1877)  IV.  xii.  143  Cardinal 
Farnese  declared  there  were  seven  heresies  in  it. 

2.  By  extension,  Opinion  or  doctrine  in  philoso- 
phy, politics,  science,  art,  etc.,  at  variance  with 
those   generally  accepted  as  authoritative.     Also 
with  a  and//. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  330  (Fairf.)  That  is  an 
heresye  ageyns  my  lawe.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr. 
Glasse  66  Uycause  I  will  not  have  you  to  erre  with  Poe'tes 
. .  I  will  take  the  more  diligence  to  drive-  this  Heresie  out 
of  your  heade.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an  Ass  n.  i,  Against 
the  received  heresy  That  England  bears  no  dukes.  1711 
SWIFT  Examiner  No.  40  P  5  All  the  heresies  in  politics 
profusely  scattered  by  the  partizans  of  the  late  administra- 
tion. 1843  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  x. 
176,  I.  .prefer  Bristol  to  Bath,  .which  I  suppose,  is  a  great 
heresy.  1877  K-  R-  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  v.  200  The  doc- 
trines of  Evolution  . .  which  it  is  intellectual  heresy  . .  to 
question. 

3.  In  sense  of  Gr.  a'tptats  (see  etym.)  :  Opinion 
or  doctrine  characterizing  particular  individuals  or 
parties ;  a  school  of  thought ;  a  sect. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Cor.  xi.  19  It  bihoueth  heresies  for  to  be. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  359  Aristotle  gadrcde 
meny  disciples  into  his  heresie  [in  suam  /i&resim].  1611 
BIBLE  i  Cor.  xi.  19  For  there  must  bee  also  heresies  [TIN- 
DALE,  CRANMER,  sectes ;  R.  V.  margin,  factions]  among  you. 
1679  HOBBES  Behemoth  (1840)  174  Heresy  is  a  word  which, 
when  it  is  used  without  passion,  signifies  a  private  opinion. 
So  the  different  sects  of  the  old  philosophers,  Academians, 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  &c.,  were  called  heresies. 
1870  W.  GRAHAM  Lect.  Eph^.  230  The  word  heresies  was 
the  common  name  for  the  different  philosophical  sects,  as 
the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans  [etc.]. 

4.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  heresy-ferret,  -hunt,  -hunt- 
ing, -monger,  -mongering ;  heresy-stained  adj. 

1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rn:  LXXIII.  533  Mad. 
Genlis,  and  other  heresy  ferrets,  are  here  censured.  1872 
SPURGEON  Treas.  Dai'.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  If  the  consciences  of 
heresy-mongers  were  not  seared.  1882  J.  PARKER  Apost. 
Life  I.  140  One  of  the  earliest  instances .  .of  heresy-hunting. 
1891  FROUDE  Divorce  of  Cath.  186  More's  chancellorship 
had  been  distinguished  by  heresy-prosecutions.  1894  Westm. 
Gas.  2  Apr.  2/1  The  heresy  hunt  of  Mr.  Smith,  .was  one  of 
the  most  protracted  and  determined  of  modern  times. 

Heretable,  -tage,  obs.  ff.  HERITABLE,  -TAGE. 

t  Herethroivgh,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HEHE  adv.  16 

+  THROUGH  prep.  :  cf.  Du.  hierdoor,  Ger.  hier- 
durch]  Through  this ;  by  this  means ;  hereby. 

c  1200  ORMIN  12710  Herburrh  ma55  mann  sen  full  wel. 
f  1450  tr.  De  l»titatione  ill.  Ix.  (1893)  141  Here  burn}  it 
happenib  bat.  .1  seclerly  what  I  owe  to  do.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  287  Quha  wan  the  gret  Jre.  -of  al 
the  Douglasses  heirthrouch.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  4  a. 
Her  Highnesse  shipping  should  heerethrough  be  defrauded 
of  often  supplies. 

Heretic  (he'retik),^.  (a.)  Forms:  4eretikfe, 
4-6  heretyk(e,  4-7  -ike,  6-7  heretique,  -ioke, 
6-8  -iok,  7-  heretic ;  also  5  heretyc,  eretyke, 
5-6  herretyk,  herytik(e,  heretyck(e,  erytyke, 
6  eret-,  erytyoke,  heretyque,  herytyke,  -yoke, 
hseretik,  -iok(e,  7  -ique.  [a.  F.  htrttique  (i4th 
c.  i  ad .  eccl.  L.  h:vretic-us,  a.  Gr.  aipiTiKus  able  to 
choose,  f.  alpi-ttrihu  to  choose ;  subseq.  in  eccl. 
writers  (after  cupeais)  heretical,  heretic.  OF.  had 
the  popularly  formed  hercge,  also  herite  (see  F.REQE, 
ERITE).  To  French  derivation  is  due  the  position 
of  the  stress,  as  differing  from  words  immed.  from 
Gr.  or  L.  such  as  asce-tic,  theoretic :  cf.  ca'tholic.] 

1.  One  who  maintains   theological  or  religious 


HERETICAL. 

opinions  at  variance  with  the  '  catholic7  or  orthodox 
;ne  of  the  Christian  Church,  or,  by  extension, 
that  of  any  church  or  religious  system,  considered 
as  orthodox.  Also  transf.  with  reference  to  non- 
Christian  religions. 

,  1330  R.  UK;  NNI-:  Ckron.  (1810)  320  J>e  kyng  said  Si  did 
crie,  pe  pape  was  heretike.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  x.  i 
Heretikes  it  fals  brother,  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Ruxb.-  xvi.  7^ 
If  I  be  ane  heretyc  ..  J»an  es  all  heresy  bat  here  es  writen. 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  iCamden1'  n  Thys  yere  was  ..  an 
erytyke  brentte  in  Smythfelde  for  erj-se.  1563  WINJET  Four 
Scoir  TkreQu.'st.  Wks.  iS88  I.  71  Gif  }e  heirfor  hatdis  ws 
Catholikis  to  be  haeret'ikis.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  3 
Heretikes  they  call  vs  by  the  same  right  that  th 
themseluc*  Catholikes,  both  Ijeing  wronj?.  1638  SIR  '!'. 
HERBERT  Trav.  ied.  al  251  The  Persian  Religion  at  tin's 
Jay  varies  not  from  the  Turks  in  any  particle  of  the  Alcoran  ; 
, vt  they  account  one  the  other  Hereticks.  1725  WATTS 
i  iv.  §  S  When  a  papist  uses  the  word  heretics,  he 
generally  means  the  orotestants.  a  1856  H.  MILLKR  Test. 
ix.  (1857  357  Every  form  of  faith  has  its  heretics. 
1874  GRRF.X  Sk«rt  Hist.  vii.  §  8.  430  The  League  rejected 
Henry's  claims  as  those  of  a  heretic. 

2.  By  extension,   One  who   maintains   opinions 
upon  any  subject  at  variance  with  those  generally 
received  or  considered  authoritative. 

iS99  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  i.  i.  236  Thou  wast  euer  an 
obstinate  heretique  in  the  despight  of  Beautie.  c  1620  A. 
\\\  ME  Brit.  Tongue  \.  vii.  §  8  My  antagonist  ..  began  that 
I  was  becum  an  heretik,  and  the  doctour  spering  how, 
ansuered  that  I  denyed  quho  to  be  spelled  with  a  w,  hut 
with  qu. 

3.  Comb.,  as  heretic-burning,  -hunting,  -taker. 
15*3-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1861)  VII.  i.  47  Pashur  was.  .the 

chief  here  tic -taker.     1895  J.  J.   RAVEN  Hist.  Suffolk  163 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  . .  were  heretic-hunting  and  heretic- 
burning. 
B.  attrib.  or  adj.   =  HERETICAL,  rare. 

1382  WVCLIF  Titus  iii.  10  Schonye  thou  a  man  heretyk 
[1388  eretik]  aftir  oon  and  the  secunde  coreccioun.  1606 
I 'roc.  agst.  Late  Traitors  2  That  our  said  Sovereigne  Lord 
the  King  ..  and  whole  Commonaltie  of  the  realme  of  Eng- 
land., were  heretique.  1682  DRYDEN  Relig.  Laid  Pref. 
Wk-;.  iGlobe)  189  That  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their 
obedience  to  an  heretic  prince.  1830  Mom.  Herald,  in 
Spirit  Metrof>.  Conscrv.  Press  (1840)  1 1.  391  He  must  con- 
sider it  heretic  and  sinful  to  '  search  the  Scriptures  '.  1860 
MOTLEY  Netherl.  x.  II.  63  To  deprive  the  heretic  Queen  . . 
both  of  throne  and  life. 

Hence  t  Hereticly  (-ykely)  adv.,  as  a  heretic. 

1538  WRIOIHESLEV  Chron.  (1875)  I.  90  Foure  persons  of 
the  Anabaptistes  heretykely  bare  fagottes  the  same  daye  at 
Paules  Crosse. 

Heretical  (h/reptikal),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  hxre- 
titiil-iSi  i.  hxretic-us  HERETIC  :  see  -AU]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  heresy  or  heretics  ;  of  the  nature  of 
heresy. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wlcs,  346/2  Al  that  in  the 
while  both  bought  and  solde  of  those  heretical!  bokes.  1540 
Act  32  Hen.  VIIft  c.  26  Duierse  heriticall  erroniouse  and 
dangerouse  opinions  and  doctrines.  1566  in  Peacock  Eng. 
Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  104  Masse  bookes  . .  appertaymnge  to 
the  heretical!  service.  1602  FULDECKE  Pandectes  40  They 
[the  Turks]  and  the  Persians,  the  one  seeming  hffireticall  to 
the  other,  are  in  continuall  warre.  1651  HOBBES  Lwiath. 
in.  xlii.  318  To  prove  that  Christians  are  not  to  tolerate  .. 
Haeretical  Kings.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  iv.  iv. 
(1852)  71  To  bring  heterodox,  and  it  may  be  heretical  per- 
sons into  their  communion.  1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  vii. 
(1869)  246  No  one  likes  to  be  called  '  heretical ',  but  neither 
is  it  a  term  of  unmixed  eulogy  to  be  called  '  orthodox '. 

Hence  Here  tically  &ffV.t  in  a  heretical  manner. 
Here-ticalness,  heretical  quality  or  character. 

1661  BAXTER  Mor.  Prognost.  n.  xxx.  54  If  any  Minister 
Preach  or  Pray. .  Here  tically,  to  the  Danger  of  the  Peoples 
Souls.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  App.  ii.  291  Multitudes 
who,  because  of  their  supposed  Heretical  ness,  lay  dead,  use- 
less and  unactive.  1701  STRVPE  Ay  Inter  (R.),  He  ignorantly 
and  heretically  held  against  the  bishop,  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  of  the  substance  of  God. 

t  Heretica'ster.  Obs*  rare  — '.     [f.  HERETIC  : 

see  -ASTER.]     A  petty  or  contemptible  heretic. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evang,  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1. 10  A  Rem- 
nant who  the  Gaps  of  Schism  shall  close  . .  Hereticasters 
anathematize. 

Hereticate  (h/re-tike't),  v.  [f.  med.L.  hxreti- 
f(lt-,  ppl.  stem  of  h&rcticareS.  hxretic-us  HERKTIC.] 

1.  trans.  To  pronounce  heretical. 

1629  Hi-.  HALL  Answ.  Urban  s  Innrb.  9  The  Pope  hath  not 
power  (that  I  may  vse  his  owne  word)  to  hereucate  any 
Proposition.  1702  C.  MATHKR  Magn.  Chr.  vii.  iii.  (1852) 
512  Arbitrary  and  hereticating  anathemas.  1873  F.  HALL 
!'ng.  19  note,  Let  no  one  be  minded,  on  the  score  of 
my  neotirisw,  to  hereticate  me,  as  threatening  to  abet  some 
new-fangled  form  of  religious  heterodoxy. 

2.  To  make  a  heretic  of:  applied  (by  opponents') 
to  the  ceremony  of  death-bed  inauguration  (Con so- 
lamentum]  reported  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Albigenses  in  the  1 2th  c. 

1731  S.  CHANDLER  tr.  Limborch's  Hist.  Inqitis.  \.  \.  viii. 
54  'Tis  reported  of  Petrus  Sancii,  that  being  called  to  here- 
ticate a  certain  sick  Woman,  she  was  nut  then  hereticated  ; 
because  he  did  not  think  it  proper  upon  Account  of  her  not 
being  weak  enough.  And  afterwards. .  Petrus  Sancii  did  not 
hereticate  her,  because  she  recovered.  1832  S.  R.  MAI  i  LASH 
.--•rises  <$•  Wald.  xii.  459  Could  Pcu-r  Auterius  really 
believe  that  he  saved  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  hereticated? 
1883  Sat.  R,'-'.  31  Mai.  404.  i. 

Hence  Heretication  [med.L.  //;r;v//V«/w],  the 
action  of  hereticating  (in  both  senses)  ;  csp.  that 
attributed  to  the  Albigenses.  Here'ticator,  one 
who  hereticates  or  denounces  heresy. 
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i68g  R\XTKR  Parafhr.  Ar.  T.  Heb.  i.  Annot.,  The  Hereti- 
cators  will  quarrel  with  it.  1731  S.  CHANDLER  \.r.Linil<orc/i's 
Hist.  Inqnis.  \.  i.  viii.  53  Others  [Albigense^J  only  enter'd 
into  a  Covenant  with  thc^e  pei  feet  outs,  .that  at  llie  End  of 
I.ifc  they  would  be  received  into  their  Sect.  This  Recep- 
tion is  often  called  Hercticatton  ..  This  Admission  ..  was 
called  Spiritual  Baptism,  The  Consolation,  The  Reception, 
and  Good  End.  1832  S.  R.  MAIT[.ASI>  A&t£ttue*$  II  aid. 
ix.  232  note,  Their  absolution  was  general,  and  performed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  ceremony  of  hercticati^n, 
1880  Guardian  21  Apr.  520  The  right  of  excommunication 
was  instanced  in  the  heretication  of  the  Artemonites,  a  surt 
of  premature  Arians.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  31  Mar.  404/1  They 
[  Albigensians]  adopted . .  a  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands, 
variously  designated  consolamentnni^  or  'heretication  ',  fol- 
lowed by  the  Endura  or  fasting  to  death. 

Here'ticide.     [erron.  f.   HERETIC  +  -CIDE  2.] 

The  putting  of  a  heretic  to  death. 

1702  C.  MATHER  Magtt.  Chr.  vii.  iv.  (1852)  525  Nor  do  I 
looK  upon  hereticide  as  an  evangelical  way  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  heresies. 

Here'ticize, "'.  [f.  HERETIC  +  -IZE.]  trans.To 
pronounce  heretical. 

1830  PI'SEV  Hist.  Enq.  II.  194  [It]  was  forthwith  arbi- 
trarily cried  down,  hereticized,  and  destroyed.  /&'</.  310  The 
despised  and  hereticized  Pietists. 

Here-till,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  TILL: 
cf.  Da.  hertilj  Sw.  hartil.']  —  HERETO. 

1375  BARBOUB  Bruce  xm.  241  Quhen  her-till  all  assentit 
war.  Ibid.  xx.  144  Heir-till  thair  At  his  can  thai  ma. 

Hereto  (hlaitw-),  adv.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  To 
prep.  Cf.  MDu.f  Du.  hiertoe,  Ger.  hierzu.] 

fl.  To  this  place,  hither.  Obs. 

CI2O5  LAY.  25321  Her  to  he  wule  leden  kinges.  1598  R. 
BERNARD  tr.  Tcrenfet  Atidria  \.  i.  (1629!  9/2  Being  hereto 
driuen  through  very  pouerty. 

2.  To  this  matter,  subject,  etc. ;  with  reference  to 
or  in  regard  to  this  point. 

c  life  Lamb.  Horn.  33  Ne  penche  $e  herto.  a\*a$Ancr. 
R.  388  Herto  ualleS  a  tale.  £1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  p  325 
Heer-to  accordeth  Seint  Paul  the  Apostle,  c  1470  HENRY 
H'allace  x.  1125  Will  ye  her  to  accord?  1520  TINDALK 
2  Cor.  viii.  10  And  I  geve  counsell  hereto.  1682  NORRIS 
Hierocles  9  Agreeable  hereto  are  the  words  of  the  Oracle. 

3.  (Annexed)  to  this  document,  etc, 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glass?  152  An  open  sheet, 
whiche  must  here  to  be  annex-id.  1896  Act  59-60  Viet.  c.  13 
§  i  The  acts  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

t  4.  In  addition  to  this.  Obs. 

1577-^7  HoLiNSHEDC£r<w.  I.45/2Hauingnoskillmwarre- 
like  discipline,  and  heereto  being  naked  without  furniture  of 
armour. 

1 5.  Up  to  this  time,  hitherto.  Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Gtasse  39  For  the  better 
understanding  such  thinges  as  herto  are  spoken.  1583  N. 
LICHKFIKLD  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  /fie/,  bcxix.  159  b, 
Heereto  he  had  bene  a  friend  to  the  King  of  Calicut.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  64  If  he  remember  a  kinder  value  of  the 
People,  fhen  he  hath  hereto  pri/'d  them  at. 

f  Hence  He:retobefo're,  adv.  Obs.    Heretofore. 

1667  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \.  Introd.  (1684)  3  To 
endeavour  the  restau ration  of  what  was  heretobefore  better 
and  the  abolition  of  what  is  worse. 

t  He'retochy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  heretoch  HERE- 
TOGA,  after  (otmtyt  duchy,  etc.]  The  territory  ruled 
by  a  heretoga. 

1577-87  HARRISON  England  \,  vii.  in  Holinshed  16  Kent 
..was  made  an  earledome  or  Heretochie  ..  Athelstone  his 
sonne,  being  the  first  Earle  or  Heretoch  of  the  same.  Ihid.^ 
Northumberland  . .  was  onlie  governed  by  earls  as  Here- 
toches,  as  an  Heretochy. 

Heretofore  (hi«jtrff6»'.i),  adv.  (a.,  sl>.}  Also 
4-5  heretoforn(e.  [f.  HERE  adv.  16  +  TOFORE, 
(5&.t6foran\  cf.  \&&T\.hiertevorentQ&.hierzuvor.\ 

A.  adv.  Before  this  time ;  before  now ;  in  time 
past ;  formerly. 

c  1330  Will.  Palemc  1816  For  here-to-fore  of  hardnesse 
hadesto\y  neuer.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Loi'e  in.  viii.  (Skeat) 
1.  113  Will  of  rightfulnesse  is  the  ilke  same  rightfulnesse  as 
here  toforne  is  shewed,  c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg-.  87  Where  ben 
bese  worbi  |>at  were  heere-to-forn  ?  1555  EDEN  Decades  214 
The  lyke  hath  not  heretofore  byn  knowen.  a  1680  BUTLKR 
Rem.  \  1759'  I.  126  The  Pagans  heretofore  Did  their. own 
Handy  works  adore.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr,  n.  §  it  The 
political  writings  of  such  as  have  heretofore  passed  for  wise 
men.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  iii.  244,  I  tried  the  methods 
heretofore  pursued. 

B.  adj.  Former,  previous. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VI I,  c. 22  §  3  Annuyties  graunted.  .by. . 
Piers  Courteney  somtyme  Hisshoppe  of  Excestre  or  by  any 
othre  heretoforn  Hisshoppe  there.  1656-7  K.  VI:XXING 
Mercies  Manorial  17  Heretofore-mercies  are  grounds  to 
look  for  hereafter-mercies.  1839  MRS.  PATEXDIEK  Crt.  fy 
Prir.  Life  Q.  C  harlot  tcd&fy]  II.  xv.  94  l!ut  he  felt  the  loss, 
for  them,  of  his  heretofore  allowances,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE 
.-)  mcr.  Xotc-Kks.  11879)  I.  22  In  his  heretofore  voyages. 

C.  sb.  Time  past;  the  past. 

1824  GALT  Rothelan  vi.  vi,The  same  sort  of  being  that  he 
has  been  in  the  heretofore.  1876  J.  MAKTINEAU  Hours  Th. 
(1877)  230  The  relation  of  his  Now  to  a  heretofore  and  a 
hereafter. 

HeretofO'retime,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  after 
afore-,  before-time.'}  =prec. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  lArb.)  67,  I  haue  yet  here  to  fore 
tyme  yyuen  to  yuu  many  a  good  counseyl  and  prouffytable. 
1866  N  KAM;  Sfyitcntt's  -t  j{ymn$  158  Though  by  the  way  we 
pass,  we  have  not  passed  heretoforetime. 

Heretoga  (hcixt^a,,  heretoch,  -togh. 

Forms :  i  heretosa,  2  heretoche,  3  here-, 
hsereto^e,  Hist.  6-9  heretoch.  8-9  -togh,  -toga. 
[OE.  hyftoga  =  OFris.  hytoga,  -tfga,  OS.  hqritogo 


HEREWITH. 

MDu.  hertogc,  -toch,  -tick,  Du.  hertog\  OHG. 
htrizogo  (MHG.  her~oge<  (i.  herzog  ,  OX.  hertogi 

Sw.  hertig)  Da.  hertngY,  f.  h$ri,  h$rc  HERE  sb. 
army  +  OK.  -to%a3  OLG.  -togo,  OHG.  -sogo  agent- 
noun,  f.  weak  grade  tag-,  tog-  of  *tcnhan,  OK. 
*tMan,  t<?ott  to  lead  :  see  TEE  v.  (cognate  with  L. 
duc-ere,di(x}.  The  Hist,  forms  heretoch)  -togh  re- 
present med.I,.  heretochius^\ 

O.E.  Hist.  The  leader  of  an  army;  the  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  a  shire  or  district.  As 
it  was  rendered  by  L.  dux.  and  was  the  same  word 
as  Ger.  herzog*  it  was  taken  by  I7th  and  iSth  c. 
writers  as  =  Duke. 

cgoo  tr.  !>&da*s  Hist.  i.  xii.  [xv.]  (1890)  52  Wxron  Sa 
aerest  heora  latteowas  and  hereto^an  twe^en  j;ebro8ra  Hen- 
gest  and  Horsa.  <rzooo  J^ELFRIC  Xn»t.  xiii.  i  Moises  se 
maera heretoga.  a\\T$Cott.  Horn.  243  Se  be  ge3  into  fihte 
wi8-ute  heretoche.  c  1205  LAV.  10268  Seuanis  wes  heora 
h^ra-toje.  1577-87  [see  HERETOCHV].  1641  in  Hurl. 
(Malh.)  V.  48  Lieutenants  of  counties  (anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Heretoch).  1643  HERLE  Answer  t<*>  Ferne 
24  The  ancient  Governours  of  the  Militia  of  the  Realine, 
both  by  sea  and  land  caj'd  Heretochs,  which  Lambnrd 
likens  to  the  High  Constables  of  France.  1761  HTMR  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  App.  i.  92  note,  The  heretoghs  or  dukes,  an 
sheriffs,  were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  In  the  folkmote. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Connn.  I.  408  In  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  ..  the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  or  heretochs.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  \\. 
vi,  If  thou  wert  as  frank  in  the  grim  land  of  thy  heretogh. 
1874  STL'BBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iv.  66  In  A.  n.  449,  under  two 
heretoga s^  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  strangers  came. 

Heretrix :  see  HEKITRIX. 

Herennder  (hiewndaj),  adv.  [f.  HERE  adv. 
16  +  UNDER  prep.  Cf.  Du.  hieronder^  Ger.  hier- 
unfer.  Da.  hentnder,  Sw.  k&ntndsr^\  Under  this. 

1.  Subsequently  (mentioned  or  set  down)  in  this 
document,  book,  etc. 

1425  K.  E.  ll'i/ls  (1882)  65  J>is  here-vnder  writen  ys  my 
last  will.  1586  T.  B.  La  Pritnaud,  Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1589!  101 
The  effects  heerunder  mentioned  of  this  first  vertue.  1693 
i-'estry  Bks.  (Surteesl  257  Wee  whose  names  are  hereunder 
written.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  241  The  result  is 
appended  hereunder. 

2.  Under  or  beneath  this  surface  or  appearance. 
1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mar.  Relat^.  201  There  must 

needs  lie  hereunder  some  falsity  and  deceipt. 

3.  Under  this  title,  heading,  etc. 

1586  A  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  95  Whatsoever  con- 
taineth  any  speciall  request,  is  hereundar  included. 

4.  Under  the  authority  of  this  (statute  or  the  like"). 
1880  Mississippi  Code  §  1114   No  indictment  hereunder 

shall  be  quashed  for  want  of  form. 

Hereunto  (bl«imt0*i  -vntu,  adv.  [f.  HERE 
adv.  1 6  +  UNTo/r^/.]  Unto  or  to  this  place;  to 
this  thing,  matter,  subject,  etc. ;  to  this  document. 

1509  FISHER  Fun.  Strtn.  C'tess  A'lV/uwcwrfWks.  (1876)  299 
Herevnto  his  ryghtwysnes  also  sholde  enclyne  hym.  1577 
B.  GOOGH  Heresbaclis  Hush.  i.  (1586)  12  b,  Hereunto  is  aKn 
ioyned  my  Larder.  1596  I 'estry  Bks.  (Surtees)  40  In  witnes 
whereof  they  have  hearunto  set  their  hands.  1630  WADS- 
WORTH  nigr.  iii.  18  All  the  schooles  are  not  admitted  here 
vnto.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  126  P2  We  whose  Names 
are  hereunto  subscribed.  1803  M(d.  ^rul.  IX.  253  Adjoin- 
ing hereunto  on  the  east,  is  a  ward,  eighty  feet  front. 

Hereupon  (hl«rifpfn),  adv.  [f.  HEBE  adv.  16 
+  UPON  prep] 

1.  Upon  this  thing,  point,  subject,  or  matter. 
£•1175  Lamb.  Hon.  49  Her  uppon  heo  ^enche3  muchele 

mare  pen  uppon  godalmihtin.  1591  SPENSER  AI.  Hubberd 
123  It  behoues..to  resolue  first  herevpon.  a  1626  BACON 
\civAti,  (1631)  2  Consulting  hereupon  amongst  our  Sclv<>. 
1651  HOBBES  Let'iath.  in.  xxxvi.  226  Hereupon  a  question 
may  be  asked. 

2.  Immediately  following  upon  this  (in  time  or 
consequence). 

c  1340  Cursor  J7.  4945  iFairf.)  Her  a-pon  bai  stale  my 
binge,  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  C.  II'.  1643  ^/J'/^-i  And  her- 
upon,  at  night  they  mette  y-fere.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II. 
73  Hereupon  the  kinges  messengers  were  put  in  pri-on. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  x.  §  i  What  other  effect  could 
hereupon  ensue.  1706  tr.  Dupin's  Eccl.  Hist.  \bthC.  II. 
in.  xviii.  261  Hereupon  there  was  a  great  murmur.  1863 
FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Kesid,  in  Georgia  34,  I  hereupon  had  to 
explain  to  them  (etc.). 

Herewde,  obs.  form  of  HERALD. 
Herewith  (hT»Jwi*S),  adv.    [f.  HERE  adv.  16  + 
WITH /?v/.    Cf.  Da.  hirved.] 

1.  \Vith  this;  along  with  or  together  with  this. 

1017-23  in   Earle  Land  Charters  236  pis  wses  gedon  be 
by^;i  witenagewytneiiB  pe  herwiS  nyoan  awritene  sta 
^1380  WYCLIF  Last  Age  Ch.  p.  xxxii,    Her  wib  acordib 
Carnosencis.     1538  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rfi.  Kef.  I.  xlviii. 
93  The  abstracts  whereof  we  send  unto  your  highness  here- 
with.    1641   SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in   A'.  Papers    <• 
You  shal  receave  hearewith  a  pacquett  from  his  Majestic. 
1755  G.  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ  1889  I.  145,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  small  map  of  the  back  country. 

•|  2.  At  the  same  time  with  this;  upon  this;  with 
these  words,  etc.  Obs. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  24479  (Cott.)  Her-wit  come  me  son 
succur.  c  1340  Ibid.  11895  (Trin.)  Herwip  hti  let  be  herd 
doun  And  vp  be  feet  of  |>at  feloun.  1546  J.  HKVWOOD  Prw. 
(1867)  61  Well  (quoth  she)  till  soone,  fare  ye  well  ..  Out  at 
doores  went  she  herewith. 

3.  I!\  means  of  this;  hereby. 

1560  BlBLK  iGencv.)  .Mill,  iii.  10  Proue  me  now  lu-i 
sayeth  the  Lord  of  hostes,  if  [etc.].  1597  HOOKI-R  AVt  /. /'c/.v. 
xxix.  §  5  The  weak  are  offended  herewith.    1893  M.S.'! 
in  borrows  Part.  Rtlig.  I.  698  Herewith  we  worship  thee. 


HEREWITHAL. 

Herewithal  lil-mvitfy-l  .adv.  arch.  ff.  HERE 
aih\  16  -i-  \\ITH.M,. J  -  IlKi'.rwiTK. 

1-1384  CHAI'CER  //.  l-'timc  in.  516  Herwithal  ther  come 
anoon  Another  huge  companyc.  1501  rinmftim  Corr. 
iCamden)  154,  I  copied  them,  as  your  worship  shall  see, 
&  receive  herewithall  closed.  1585  ABIV  SANDYS  .Semi. 
(Parker  Soc.)  201  The  eyes  even  of  tlic  u  ise  are  blinded 
herewith*!.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  1'rof.  St.  in.  xiii.  184 
Herewithall  Doctour  Whitaker  was  much  delighted.  1701 
GKEW  Ci'sm.  Sacra  iv.  (L.\  Professing  that  herewithal  he 
owed,  and  offered  up  himself  body  and  soul,  unto  God. 

t  He'reword.  Obs.  [OE.,  f.  stem  of  )i$~ian  to 
praise  +  WORD.]  Word  of  praise ;  praise,  renown, 
glory. 

a  ii'oo  O.  E.  Ckron.  (MS.  F.'  an.  1009  (Earle)  142  note.  Da 
•  Hrihtric  Jeearnian  him  here  word.  d.\7$Lainb.Hoin, 
137  penne  he  bijeteS  hereword  Sere  mide.  c  1205  LAY.  11917 
Heo  hitfde  al  bat  hasre-word  [c  1275  here-word]  of  ban 
maid--  nen  of  I'is  xrd.  a  1225  Ancr.  J\.  148  peo  bet  forleose5 
v^  :ispille5  al  hore  god  buruh  wilnunge  of  hereword. 

t  He'reworth,  a.    Obs.  In  3  herewurS.   [See 
prcc.j      Worthy  of  praise  ;  to  be  praised. 
a  1225  Juliana  33  Herewurfie  healent. 

t  He'reyeld,  herield.  Old Sc. Law.  Forms: 

6  herezeld,  -Jeild,  (.herrejelda),  herteld,  hyr- 
ald,  -eild,  7  herrezeld(e,  9  herezeld,  (erron. 
herizeld).  [The  sama  word  as  OE.  heregeld, 
I  IKHKCELD,  used  in  Scotland  in  sense  of  HERIOT.] 

The  render  to  the  superior  of  the  best  living  ani- 
mal of  a  deceased  vassal ;  at  an  early  date  com- 
muted for  a  fixed  money  payment,  and  now  practi- 
cally obsolete:  see  quot.  1861  ;  corresponding  to 
Eiig.  HEKIOT. 

a  1500  Leg.  Qitat.  Burg.  Scot.  c.  17  In  burgh  sail  nocht  be 
herde  bludewyt  na^it  stokisdynt  na  merchet  na  herejelde [nee 
merchet  nee  herieth]  na  nane  suilk  maner  of  thyng.  [1508  in 
D.  Black  Hist.  Brechin  ( 1 867 '  1 1.  3 1  A  horse  as  the  Herjeld  of 
. .  John  Carnegy  his  father.]  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  1986 Our 
gudc  gray  meir  was  baittand  on  the  feild  And  our  Land's 
laird  tuik  hir,  for  his  hyreild.  c  1575  Balfcwrs  Practices 
(1754)  200  Na  herejeld  sould  be  paid.  1597  SKENE  De  I'crfr. 
,  Herre^elda.  is  the  best  aucht,  oxe,  kowe,  or  vther 
beast  quhilk  ane  husband-man . .  hes  in  his  possession,  the 
time  of  his  decease,  quhilk  aucht  and  suld  be  given  to  his 
Landis-lorde.  1693  STAIR  Insi.  ied.  2*  n.  in  §  80  The 
Herezeld  was  found  due  to  the  La[dy]  Liferenter,  though 
the  Defunct  had  the  Room  in  Steelbow.  1861 W.  BELL  Did. 
£aw  Scotl.  s.v.,  This  exaction  has  been  long  unknown  in 
practice . .  Sometimes,  in  striking  a  composition,  the  value  of 
the  herezeld  is  stated  against  the  vassal  in  money  at  a  low 
conversion. 

attrib.  1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  3904  From  thine-furth  thay 
sail  want  than-  hyrald-hors.  1552  —  Monarch*  4734  Than 
cumis  the  Landis  Lorde,  perfors,  And  cleiks  tyll  hym  ane 
herield  hors. 

Hereye-sterday.  Sc.  ?  Obs.  [app.  a  corruption 
of  ereyestenlay,  OE.  *a;r^ystrandfeg,  f.  EKE  before 
+  YES  T  EKI  >AY  :  cf.  Du.  etrgistertn,  OHG.  Irgestern, 
Ger.  chegestern,  in  same  sense.]  The  day  before 
yesterday. 

<j  1662  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  (1775)  II.  73  (Jam.)  Always  here- 
yesterday,  when  we  were  at  the  very  end  of  it. 

Herfest(e,  obs.  forms  of  HARVEST. 

Hergulutier,  var.  AKGOLETTER,  HARGULATER. 

Herhaud,  -hault,  obs.  ff.  HERALD  sb. 

Hericano,  obs.  form  of  HURRICANE. 

tHe-ricide.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  (/(> rus  master 

+  -CIDE  2.]     The  murder  of  a  lord  or  master. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xlvi.  250  That  punish 
Treachery,  Perfidiousness,  and  Hericide  with  smart  and 
ignominy. 

Herie,  herier,  heriful:  see  HEUY  v.  06s.,  to 
praise.  Herield,  -i}eld,  var.  HEREYELD,  Obs. 
Herif,  obs.  form  of  HAIRIF. 

t  He'rigaut.  Obs.  Also  4  herygoud,  (8 
herigald).  [a.  OF.  herigaut,  hergaut,  hargatit, 
pi.  -gaus  (i/ftti  c.  in  Godefroi),  med.L.  lu'rigaldus.] 
An  upper  garment  or  cloak  worn  by  men  and  women 
in  the  ijth  and  I4th  centuries. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11301  Mani  on  ..  hor  armes  awei 
caste  &  chaungede  horn  vor  herigaus  [v.r.  hergaus].  c  1325 
in  /W.  Songs  (Camden)  156  An  heme  in  a  herygoud  with 
honginde  sleven.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  I!.  148  Hopez  bou  I 
be  a  harlot  bt  erigaut  to  prayse?  [17*7  CcnuelFs  Interpr., 
llerigaldf,  a  Sort  of  garment  so  called.) 

Herile  (he-rail),  a.  rare,  [acl.  L.  (Ji}enl-is, 
i.  h  cms  master.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  master. 

1644  H.  PARKER  J-us  Pop.  36  The  power  of  Masters  or 
T  ,i  »i  i  !s  from  the  Greek  we  terme  Despoticall,  from  the  Latine 
[f.:;ilc.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  1'hilos.  vi.  11701)  265/2  The 
(Government  of  a  Family,  .is  partly  Paternal,  partly  Nuptial, 
partly  Herile,  partly  Acquisitive.  [1837-9  HAIILAM  Hist. 
Lit.  (18^5)  IV.  177  In  the  sixth  book  we  have  disquisitions 
itrimony.  .on  paternal,  and  on  herile  power.] 

So  t  Heri'lity  [ad.  med.L.  \]i]erllitds\,  'master- 
ship' (Mount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Herinacioua,  var.  of  EHINACEOUS. 

1790  BRUCK  Trai'.  V.  143  Long  herinacious  hairs  which, 
like  small  thorns,  grow  about  his  back. 

Hering,  obs.  form  of  HERRING. 

Heriot  (he'ri^t).  Forms :  i  hereseatu,  here- 
Seatwa,-we,  3-4heriet,6  her(r  iotte, haryotte, 
(aryott),  6-7  har(r)iot,  7  herriott,  7-8  herriot, 
3-4,  7-  heriot.  [OE.  hereffatwa,  -me,  f.  her,: 
HERE  sb.  army,  host  +  geatwa,  gcatwe  trappings, 
equipments,  ornaments,  armour.] 
VOL.  V. 
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1 1.  Military  equipments.     (Only  in  OE.) 

r888  K.  /KLFRECD  Boeth.  x.xxvii.  §  i   Mid  gyldenum  hylt 

Kweordum,  and  mid  man ixfe.il dum  here?;eatwiiin  ^ehyrstc. 

c  993  Hat  tie  of  Maldon  48  Hi  willao1  cow  to  gafole  gurus 

syllan,  jtttrene  ord  and  ealda  swurd,  Sa  here^eatu  5e  eow 

«et  hilde  ne  deah. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  A  feudal  service,  originally  con- 
sisting  of  weapons,   horses,    and   other    military 
equipments,  restored  to  a  lord  on  the  death  of  his 
tenant ;  afterwards  a  render  of  the  best  live  beast 
or  dead  chattel  of  a  deceased  tenant  due  by  legal 
custom  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held ;  the  corre- 
sponding payment  in  Sc.  Law  was  the  HEREYELD. 

At  an  early  period  this  render  was  commuted  in  many 
cases  for  a  fixed  money  payment.  The  heriot  is  now  an 
incident  of  manorial  tenures  only.  In  some  exceptional  cases, 
it  is  also  due  on  a  change  of  tenants,  and  even  on  the  entry 
of  a  new  lord.  Sn/t  Jteriot  :  see  quot.  1882. 

^950  Difl.  Angl.  s£vi  Sa-r.  (Th.)  499  And  J«un  cinge 
minne  haere^eatwa,  feower  sweord,  and  feower  spaera,  and 
feower  scyldas.  a  1035  Laws  ofCnui  n.  c.  71  [72J(Schmid) 
And  beon  J>a  here-geata  [v.rr.  here^eate,  herigeataj  swa  hit 
nueSlic  sy.  Eorles  . .  eahta  hors,  feower  sesadelode  and 
feower  un^esadelode,  and  feower  he  1  mas  and  feower  byrnan 
and  ehta  spera  and  call  swa  feala  scylda  and  feower  swurd 
and  twa  hund  mancus  goldes.  Ibid.  c.  78[79]Se  man  be  on 
(ram  fyrdunge  EEtforan  his  hlaforde  fealle..beon  ba  nere- 
Reata  for^yfene.  c  1200  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  445/480  On  of  is 
pouere  Men  wende  of  fif-dawe,  And  is  beste  best  to  heriet 
men  brou^te  him,  ase  it  was  lawe.  '343  in  Kennett  Par. 
Anti?.(i8iB)  II.  83  Juliana  Hardy. .diem  clausitextremam, 
et  accidit  domino  nova  heriota  H.  boves  pret.  xvi  s.  c  1500 
in  \V.  Denton  Eng.  i$tk  Cent.  (1888)  319  note,  Now  yowr 
farmer  takes  in  &  lettes  at  hys  wylle  with  owt  fyne  or  aryott 
to  yowe.  1533  FITZHERB.  Sun>.  xii.  (1539)  29  There  be  two 
maner  of  herriottes.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Ample,  Fora  Heriot 
whereof  the  Landlord  takes  his  deceased  tenants  best  horse. 
1641  BROME  Jovial  Crew  i.  Wits.  1873  III.  356  What 
1  Hariots  have  you  tane  from  forlorne  Widows?  1647  FULLER 
[  Gd.  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  128  There  accrueth  to  theland- 
i  lord  a  fine  and  heriot  from  his  tenant  taking  a  farther  estate 
in  his  lease.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1 1.  vi.  (1809)  97  Heriots 
.  .are  a  render  of  the  best  beast  or  other  good  (as  the  custom 
may  be)  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  1861  PEAR- 
SON Early  fy  Mid.  A%es  Eng.  426  The  heriot  conveyed  the 
,  acknowledgement  of  former  vassalage,  and,  from  analogy, 
one  was  claimed  by  the  church  at  the  death  of  every  believer. 
1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  ii.  24  note,  The  warhorse  and 
spear  were  the  gift  of  the  prhiceps  and  the  origin  of  the  later 
heriot.  Ibid.  ix.  261  The  change  of  the  heriot  to  the  relief 
.  implies  a  suspension  of  ownership,  and  carries  with  it  the 
I  custom  of  livery  of  seisin.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  Inst.  vi.  162 
I  The  Heriot  of  English  Copyhold  tenure . .  has  been  explained 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord's  ownership  of  the 
cattle  with  which  he  anciently  stocked  the  land  of  his  vil- 
leins. i88a  A.  BROWN  Scrivens  Copyholds  vi.  §  i  (ed.  6)  213 
A  heriot  reserved  on  lease,  or  suit  heriot,  partakes  strictly 
j  of  the  nature  of  rent,  so  that  the  lord  cannot  seize,  but  must 
either  distrain.. or  bring  an  action. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  analogous  payments  in 
other  countries. 

1642  FL-LLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  Sf.  v.  xvni.  430  The  petty- Land- 
lords of  the  times,  to  whom  rich  fines  and  heriots  would 
accrue  upon  every  exchange  . .  took  part  with  Andronicus. 
c  1645  HOWELL.  Lett.  i.  i.  xxxviii,  He  is  contented  with  a 
white  Mule,  and  Purse  of  Pistols  about  the  neck,  which 
he  receives  evry  yeer  for  a  herriot  or  homage.  1705  BOS- 
MAN  Guinea  448  The  eldest  Son  is  sole  Heir,  but  is  obliged 
to  present  a  Slave  by  way  of  Herriot  to  the  King. 

"-./%•• 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  n.  (1692)228  His  body  was 
interred,  .in  Llangeday,  the  heriot  which  every  son  of  Adam 
must  pay  to  the  Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  the  whole  Earth, 
1680  CROWNE  Hits.  Civ.  \Var  n.  19  Cruelly  sworn  ;  But  yet 
such  oaths  are  heriots,  which  widows  To  custom  always  pay, 
when  a  life  falls. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.y    as   heriot-land  \   heriot 
custom,  heriot  service  (see  quot.  1767). 

ioo«  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (1888)  220  Bat  here^eatland 
ret  Suttune.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  H.  ix.  11638)  75  For 
heriot  service  the  Lord  shall  distraine.  a  1676  HALE  Anal. 
Law  xxvii.  (1739)  71  This  Acquisition  b^  Act  in  Law  may 
be.  .4.  By  Custom  as  in  the  Case  of  Heriot  Custom.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxviii.  11799)  422  Heriot -service,  and 
heriot-custom.  The  former  are  . .  due  upon  a  special  reser- 
vation in  a  grant  or  lease  of  lands,  and  therefore  amount 
to  little  more  than  a  mere  rent :  the  latter  arise  upon  no 
special  reservation  whatsoever,  but  depend  merely  upon  im- 
memurial  usage  and  custom.  1896  Daily  News  4  Nov.  6/6 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal  yesterday.  .Sir Thomas  claimed  that 
either  by  heriot  custom  or  heriot  service  he  was  entitled  to 
a  heriot  of  the  best  beast  of  the  deceased  tenant. 

Hence  f  He  riotage   Obs.  (see  quot.). 

1611  COTGR.,  Droict  de  meillenr  Cattel,  heriotage  ;  the 
best  chatell  a  tenant  hath  when  he  dies,  due  vnto  his  Land- 
lord. 

Heriotable  (he-ri^tab'l\  a.  [See  -ABLE.] 
Subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  heriots. 

1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675!  269  The  Husband  and 
Wife  and  their  Son  purchase  Lands  joyntly  Harriotable. 
1607  NUKDKN  Sutf.  Dial.  102  It  behoveth  the  Lord  to 
know,  who  be  the  tenants,  .belonging  to  an  heriotable  tene- 
ment, because  every  part  continueth  heriotable.  1777 
NICOLSON  &  BURN  Hist.  W'estnt.  <Y  Cnmb.  I.  174  The 
tenants  are  chiefly  customary  and  heriot  able.  1889  JHSSOPP 
Coining  of  Friars  v.  225  Richard  . .  protested  that  his  land 
was  not  heriotable. 

Herisipelas,  obs.  form  of  EKYSIPKLAS. 

Herisson  (he'rissn).  [a.  F.  herissoHy  OF. 
hcrifon,  -ichon  (i2th  c.  in  Littre)  :— late  L.  *heri- 
ciCmem  URCHIN,  augmentative  of  hcricius,  ericius.] 

f  1.  A  hedgehog,  urchin.    Obs. 

1594  BLITNDKVIL  Excrc.  v.  xii.  (ed.  7)  555  He  ..  hath  the 
feet  of  a  Herison.  c  1600  BUREL  Pilgr,  in  J.  Watson  Coll. 


HERITABLY. 

v  ("17061  II.  26  (Jam.)  The  Houlet  and  the  Herison  Out 
of  the  airt  ,v.eptt-.ntrion  Come  with  ane  feirfull  voce. 

||  2.  fbrtif,  A  barrier,  consisting  of  a  revolving 
beam,  armed  with  iron  spikes. 

1704  in  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec /m.  1727-41  CHAMDKRS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  Hcnssons  are  frequently  placed  lie  fore  gates.  1853 
STOCQUKLER  Mifit.  Encyci.,  Herisson,  a  formidable  hedge 
or  chevaux-de-frise,  made  of  one  stout  beam  fenced  by  a 
number  of  iron  spikes  . .  which  being  fixed  upon  a  pivot,  re- 
volves in  every  direction  upon  being  touched,  always  pre- 
senting a  front  of  pikes. 

3.  '  A  sort  of  wooden  horse  set  with  spikes  or 
points,  formerly  used  as  a  military  punishment,  the 
culprit  being  mounted  upon  it '  (Cent.  J)ict.'. 

t  Herit,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  heryt.  [a.  OF.  heritor 
(i2th  c.  in  Littre):— L.  hereditare^  trans. TQ  inherit. 

rti$33  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ffiij,  He 
that  lyueth,  herytetli  death.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  155 
And  make,  .them  herit  Glory's  throne. 

tHe'rit,  sb.   Obs.     [Vf.prec.]     Inheritance. 

c  1475  Fat-fenny  38  In  riches  herite  was  not  in  be  best,  But 
of  good  lyuyng  was  in-dede  and  set. 

Heritabrllty.  [f.  next  +  -m.]  The  quality 
of  being  heritable,  or  capable  of  being  inherited. 

1832  /-'rater's  Mag.  V.  45  This  tax,  thus  securing  the 
heritability  of  offices,  was  not  perpetual.  1882  A.  GRAY  in 
froc.  Amcr.  Acad.  Arts  XVII.  449  The  importance  of 
heritability,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  Darwinism,  would 
seem  to  have  had  a  significant  illustration  in  the  person  of 
its  great  expounder.  1890  Advance  (Chicago)  15  May,  Did 
you  ever  think  about  the  heritability  of  such  qualities? 

Heritable  (he-ritab'l,,  a.  (s/f.)  Also  4  8  here-, 
[a.  F.  heritable  (1206  in  Godef.),  f.  heritor  \  see 
HERIT  v.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited,  inheritable  ;  In  Sc. 
and  Civil  /.aw,  said  esp.  of  property,  or  rights  per- 
taining thereto,  that  pass  by  inheritance  to  heirs- 
at-law,  as  distinguished  from  movable  property  or 
rights,  which  do  not  so  descend. 

Heritable  jurisdictions \  grants  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
bestowed  on  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility  with  a  view  to  the 
more  easy  and  prompt  administration  of  justice.  Abolished 
1747  by  Act  20  Geo.  II,  c.  43. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Machor  92  He  gaf  of  heretable 
rycht  To  godis  seruice  al  bat  ton.  1523  LD.  BERNERS^Vo/jy. 

I.  xiv.  14  The  kyng.  .dyd  gyue  hym  cccc.  markis  sterlyngis 
of  rent  heritable,  to  hold  of  hym  In  fee.     1631  LITHGOW 
Trav.  62   Ithaca.,  was    the    heretable    Kingdome  of  the 
worthy  Ulysses.     1687  Royal  Proclam.  in  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
2221/4  No  Law,  Custom  or  Constitution  . .  can  . .  Restrain 
Us  from  conferring  Heretable  Rights  and  Priviledges  upon 
them.     1689  Proc.  Convent.  Est.  Scotl.  in  Somers  Tracts 

II.  387   Imposing  them  where  there  were  heritable  Offices 
and  Jurisdictions.       1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  //,  c.  43  §  i  All 
Heretable   Jurisdictions  of  Justiciary,  and  all    Regalities 
and   Heretable    Baillieries  . .  shall    be  . .  abrogated,    taken 
away,   and  totally  dissolved  and  extinguished.     1766  W. 
GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  463  Inventory  of  the  moveable  and 
heretable  estate.   1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  11870)  I.  xiv.  392  The 
rights  descendible  to  heirs  as  distinguished  from  those  de- 
scendible to  executors  or  administrators  are  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  denoted  by_  the  appropriate  term  heritable.     1848 
MILL  rol.Econ.  11.  ii.  §  7  Other  examples  of  property  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  created,  are  properties  in  public 
trusts;  such  as.  .the  heritable  jurisdictions. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
heritable  property. 

Heritable  bond,  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  which  is 
joined,  for  the  creditor's  further  security,  a  conveyance  of 
land  or  of  heritage,  to  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  security  of 
the  debt.  Heritable  security,  security  either  constituted  by 
infeftment  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  or  depending  on  the 
force  of  a  condition  qualifying  the  right  of  property  (Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scotl.). 

ci$'j$Balftntr$Practicks(il?5^'2'2i  The  executouris  may 
not  oe  callit..to  warrand  ony  heritabill  infeftment  or  dis- 
positioun  maid  be  the  deid  befoir  his  deceis.  1801  Hist. 
Europe  in  Ann.  Keg.  134/2  The  value  of  what,  In  that  part 
of  the  Island,  is  called  heritable  security.  Mod.  grille  of 
Company,  Edin.l,  Heritable  Securities  and  Mortgage  In- 
vestment Association  Limited. 

2.  Naturally  transmissible  or  transmitted   from 
parent  to  offspring  ;  hereditary. 

1570  BUCHANAN  Ane  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  32  Arrogance, 
crueltie,  dtssimulatioun,  and  heretabill  tressoun.  1571  GOLD- 
ING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ii.  7  Sinne  fioweth  by  infection  intoo  the 
offspring,  and  is  as  it  were  heritable.  1784  DR  LOLME  Eng. 
Const,  i.  iii.  (ed.  4)  40  Heritable  forms  of  devotions  and 
creeds.  1879  St.  (forge's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  45  No  heritable 
disease  in  the  family. 

3.  Of  persons :  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking 
by  descent ;  succeeding  by  right  of  inheritance. 

c  1575  lial/ntr's  Practices  (1754)  289  The  heritabill  pro- 
prietar  of  the  saidis  landis.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies,  \Verc. 
in.  (1662)  171  His  wife  ..  being  a  Double  Inheritrix  ..  in- 
dented with  Husband,  that  her  Heritable  Issue  should 
assume  her  Surname.  1737  J.  Cfaimberlayne''*  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
n.  i  ii.  292  The  Earl  of  Cassilis  is  Heritable  Bailiff  of  Car- 
rick,  1886  J.  SMALL  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  496/1  Heritable 
officers  who  had  fought  against  the  prince  were  only  sus- 
pended, not  deposed. 

B.  sb.  pi.  (Sc.  Law}.  Heritable  possessions ; 
lands  and  other  property  that  passes  to  the  heir- 
at-law. 

1801  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  278  The  peaceable  pos- 
session of  ..  hert tables  or  immovables.  1888  J.  WILLIAMS  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  574/1  Except  where  there  has  been 
vitious  intromission  in  movables,  and  in  gestio  pro  heretic 
:md  some  other  cases  in  heritables. 

Heritably  (he*ritabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.] 
By  way  of  Inheritance,  by  right  of  inheritance  or 
succession  ;  by  heritable  property. 
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HERMANDAD. 


1523  LD.  BERNERS  Frmss.  I.  cccxlviii,  The  erle  of  Flaun- 
ders  shulde  heretably  haue  the  sayd  profyte.  1577-95  Dcscr. 
Isles  Scotl.  in  Skene  Celtic  Scott.  (iSSo)  III.  App.  434  It 
perteinis  heretabHe  to  ane  Barron  callit  the  Laird  of  Challow. 
1619  SIR  J.  S  EM  PILL  Sacrilege  HandL  37  An  action  heretably 
descended.  1737  7-  Chambcrlaynf's  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  IT.  iv. 
376  This  office  01  Chamberlainry  was  possessed  heritably  of 
late  by  the  Dukes  of  Lenox.  1842  ALISON  Europe  1 1849-501 
XIV.  \cv.  $  54. 132  The  mass  of  mortgages  or  debts  heritably 
secured  in  France  on  the  land  Ls  eleven  milliards  of  franc-. 
Heritage  (he-ritAl.v,  sh.  Also  3-5  eri-,  4-6 
ery-.  hery-,  5-6  heretage  (4  hary-,  6  heeretage, 
heri-,  heiritagie).  [it.  OF.  eritage,  heritage  ( —  Pr. 
heretatge,  OSp.  eredage.  It.  ereditaggio,  med.L. 
hereditagiuni)t  f.  htriter  :  see  HEBIT  v.  and  -AGE.] 
1.  That  which  has  been  or  may  be  inherited  ;  any 
property,  and  esp.  land,  which  devolves  by  right  of 
inheritance. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  83,  I  be  heritage  and  i  be  herd  Jjset  com 
ofhire  burde  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (17241  523  Richard  is  brother 
Underueng  the  entage,  vor  he  nadde  eir  non  other  ..  The 
erldom  of  Penbroc,  &  al  is  other  eritatje.  1382  WVCLIF 
i  Kings  xxi.  3  Merciful  be  to  me  the  Lord,  that  I  ;yr.e 
not  the  heritage  of  my  fadres  to  thee.  c  1440  Generydes 
4642  My  fader  hath  geve  hym  half  his  eritage.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  17  In  the  same 
haeritage  like  hes  rychteouslie  from  age  to  age  succeidet  till 
vther.  x6o8  SHAKS.  Per.  u.  i.  129  i  Globe)  It  was.  .part  of  my 
heritage,  Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me.  1810 
STOTT  Lady  of  L.  \.  xxix,  Lord  of  a  barren  heritage.  1841 
W.  SPALDINC  Italy  -V  //.  1st.  II.  134  In  early  life  he  attended 
hi*  father  in  a  due!  about  a  heritage. 

b.  spec.  Sc.  Law.    Land   and   similar  property 

which  devolves  by  law  upon  the  heir  and  not  on 

executors  or  administrators;  heritable  estate,  realty. 

A*  distinguished  from  conquest :  land  inherited  and  not 

purchased. 

1508  DUSBAR  Tua  marf it  Wemen  344  Mi  euidentis  of 
heritagis.  c  1575  Balfour's  Practicks  (1754)  224  All  conquest 
sould  ascend  anes,  and  thairefter  may  na  mair  ascend ;  hot 
sould  descend  as  heritage.  1845  W.  BURGE  in  Encycl. 
Metrofi.  848/1  Where  a  middle  brother  or  sister  (or  their 
:ie-;,  leaving  younger  or  elder  brothers  or  uncles.  The 
younger  brother  tor  uncle)  and  his  issue  take  the  heritages; 
the  elder  and  his  issue,  the  conquest.  1874  Act  37  $  38  Viet. 
c.  04  §  37  The  distinction  between  fees  of  conquest  and  fees 
of  heritage  is  hereby  abolished. 

C.  transf.  and  fig.  The  '  portion  '  allotted  to  or 
reserved  for  any  one  ;  e.  g.  that  of  the  righteous  or 
the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come. 

n  1225  Ancr.  R.  302  To.  .bruken  buten  ende  |>e  eritage  of 
heouene.  £1230  Halt  Mciti.  25  pu  schuldest  Jnn  herte 
heouen  blderward  as  tin  heritage  is.  a  1340  HAMFOLK 
Psalter  xxiv.  14  It  sail  haf  hale  heritage  in  blisse.  1390 
GOWER  Conf.  II.  364  Which  hath  his  heritage  in  helle.  1738 
WFNI  F,Y  Ps.  XLVII.  iv,  God  our  Heritage  shall  prove,  Give 
us  all  a  Lot  of  Love,  a  1842  A.  CUNNINGHAM  Wet  Sheet  $ 
Flowing  Sea,  The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is,  Our  heritage 
the  sea. 

f2.  The  fact  of  inheriting;  inheritance,  heredi- 
tary succession.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  609  [God]  gaf  it  him  als  in  heritage. 
("1330  R.  BRUNNR  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14203  He  left  hit  til 
Iweyn  in  herytage.  ("1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Clement  640 
pat  Ihesu  crist is  patronag  succed  should  be  harytage.  c  1400 
M.u'NOEv.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  2  pis  es  \>e  land  f>at  es  hight  til  vs 
in  heritage.  1483  CXXTOMbW<£  Leg.  242  b/2  These  ben  the 
thynges  that  I  leue  to  yowtopossede  by  ryghtfull  herytage. 
1556  Avrelio  <V  /sab.  11608)  K  viij,  This  goode  that  they 
have  lefte  me  be  heritagie. 

3.  Anything  given  or  received  to  be  a  proper  and 
legally  held  possession. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (iSSo)  348  If  ..frn  kynge  . .  worschipid 
fc»ee  myche  &  hi;t  bee  greet  eritage  to  be  at  hijs  retenu  & 
serue  hym  treuly.  1382  —  Ps.  cxxvi[i.]  3  Lo  !  the  eritage 
of  the  Lord  the  sones.  1611  BIBLE  ibid.^  Loe,  children  are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord. 

b.  The  people  chosen  by  God  as  his  peculiar  pos- 
session ;  the  ancient  Israelites  ;  the  Church  of  God. 

(71340  HAMPOLF  Psalter  \xv\\.  12  Make  safe  H  folke  lord 
&  blesse  f>m  heritage.  1382  WYCLIF  Micah  vii.  18  That., 
berist  ouer  the  synne  of  the  relikis  of  thin  eritage.  1545 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Te  Deum,  O  Lorde  . .  blesse  thyne  heri- 
tage. 1611  BIBLE  i  Pet.  v.  3  Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coinm.  Titus  iii,  7  That  people 
were  more  peculiarly  called  the  lines  and  heritage  of  the 
Lord.  1881  X.  T.  Eph,  i.  u  In  whom  also  we  were  made 
a  heritage. 

4.  That  which  comes  from  the  circumstances  of 
birth ;  an  inherited  lot  or  portion  ;  the  condition  or 
state  transmitted  from  ancestors. 

a  1621  BEAU.M.  &  FL.  Thierry  fy  Theodoret  v.  i,  The 
people's  charity  was  your  heritage,  and  I  would  see  which 
of  you  deserves  his  birthright.  1639  S.  Du  VERGRR  tr. 
Camus'  Admir.  Events  46  The  only  glory  of  obeying  her 
as  their  mother  was  the  fairest  lot  in  their  heritage.  1814 
BYRON  Lara  \.  ii,  Lord  of  himself ;— that  heritage  of  woe. 
a  187*  MAURICE  Friendship  Bks.  \.  (1874)  22  To  earn  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  sons 
of  Adam. 

t  5.  Heirs  collectively  ;  lineage.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  74  They  graunten  him  a  lusty  mede 
.  .To  him  and  to  his  heritage, 

t  Heiitage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  (K}crita- 
gier,  -ger  (in  both  senses),  f,  (K)eritage  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  inherit. 

1382  WYLLIF  /'.v.  xxxvifi].  n  The  debonere  forsothe  shuln 
erjtagen  the  erthe.  —  Ecchts.  iv.  14  Who  holden  it,  shtiln 
eritagen  [1388  enherite]  lif. 

2.  To  give  for  an  inheritance. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ecclus.  xvii.  9  The  lawe  of  lif  lie  eritagede 
them  [1388  He  enheritide  hem  with  the  lawe  of  lijf  ]. 


t  Heri*tagely ,  <*<fc.  oh.  we-1,    [f. 

TAT.E  sfr.  +  -LY-.J     By  inheritance,  as  a  heritage. 

£  1330  R.  BKINNK  Chron.  tiSio)  251  pe  whilk  I  hold,  <v 
salleporgh  right  Clayme  to  hald,  at  alle  my  myght,  Heri- 
tage tik  of  fc>e,  &  of  |>in  heires  J>at  after  fre  be. 

Heritance  (he-ritans1).  arch.  [a.  OF.  heri- 
tance, f.  htriter  to  inherit :  see  MERIT  r>.]  Inheri- 
tance ;  heirship.  Alsoy?^. 

1429  tr.  Secrcta  Secret.,  P>  h:  Prh.  ^..  E.  T.  S.>  150  F.^u, 
for  a  lytill  Potage  solde  the  ryght  of  his  herytaunce.  i  1489 
CAXTON  tonnes  of  Aymon  xix.  404  A  prysoner,  by  whuni 
I  shall  have  peas,  and  all  myn  herytaunce  agayne.  1566 
DRAVT  Wail.  Hiertm.  in  Fan-  S.  P.  F.liz.  (1845)  II.  417 
Our  heritaunce  is  cut  of  quyte.  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragw. 
Arb.)  23  Our  Common- Law,  which  is  the  heritance  of 
the  Kin^dome.  1801  SOUTH EV  Thalaba  i.  (D.\  These  were 
my  heritance,  O  God!  thy  gifts  were  these.  1896  Miss 
MACLEOD  Sin-Enter  Ded.,  The  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
pathos  of  life,  the  gloom,  the  spiritual  glamour.. the  heri- 
tance  of  the  Gael. 

Heritor  (hcrit^i).  Forms:  5  heritor,  5-6 
heryter,  6  hery-,  here-,  heritour,  7-8  heretor, 
6-  heritor.  [ME.,  a.  AF.  keriter=Q¥.  heriticr, 
earlier  eretier,  eritier—'Pr.  (K]eretiert  Sp.  hercdcro 
:— late  L.  hercditari-itm  .from  hereditarhis  adj. 
HEREDITARY),  which  took  the  place  of  hcrcd-cm 
heir.  In  l6th  c.  erroneously  conformed  to  agent- 
nouns  in  -our,  -or:  cf.  BACHELOR,  and  see  -OK.] 

1.  One  who  inherits;  an  heir  or  heiress,    a.  bylaw. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (1860)  4  King  Edward  the  thrid,  fir?t 

heriter  to  the  said  Royaume  of  Fraunce.  1523  LD.  BF.RXERS 
Froiss.  II.  xxiv,  Hys  cosyn  germaine,  the  vicount  of 
Chateau  Bein,  who  is  the  heryter.  Ibid,  xliii.  <R.),  They 
sholde  take  his  doughter  . .  who  was  as  then  but  fyue  yeres 
of  age,  for  herytoure  of  y*  royalme  of  Portyngale.  c  1575 
Balfmtrs  Praciicks  (1754)  230  The  heritouris  and  airis  may 
be  followit  at  the  ?eiris  end.  1875  T-  p-  O'CONNOR  Ld. 
Beaconsficld  74  The  heritor  of  the  Duke's  title  and  land, 

b.  by  nature  or  acquisition. 

c  1554  Interl.  Youth  in  Ha*l.  Dodsley\\.  8  And  thou  shall 
be  an  heritor  of  bliss.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  327 
The  fierce  heritors  of  his  renown.  1877  FARRAR  Days  of 
Youth  xiii.  123  Our  days  are  heritors  of  days  gone  by. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  The  proprietor  of  a  heritable  sub- 
ject;  *  in  connexion  with  parochial  law,  the  term 
is  confined  to  such  proprietors  of  land  or  houses 
as  are  liable  in  payment  of  public  burdens '  (Bell 
Diet.  Law  Siotl.  . 

Heritor's  court,  the  court  of  a  subject  superior  held 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  fee  and  heritage. 

1597  MONIPENNY  Chron.  in  Somers  Tracts  (1816)  III.  395 
An  iland,  which  is  not  divided  by  any  haven  or  port  of  the 
sea,  but  by  the  several!  lordships  of  the  heritours  thereof. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  <i862>  I.  217  O  that  Christ  were 
restored  to  be  a  freeholder  and  a  landed  heritor  in  Scotland. 
1693  AJol.  Clergy  Scot.  17  Their  Parliament  lodged  the 
power  of  Election  in  the  Heretors  and  Elders  of  each 
Parish.  1697  DALLAS  Sti/es  736  A  Heretor  of  Salmond- 
fishing  within  the  Territory  of  the  Burgh.  1746-7  Act  20 
Ceo.  II,  c.  50  §  21  No  tenant . .  liable  to  perform  any  services 
whatsoever  to  his  heretor  or  landlord.  1834  Brit.  II n$l>.  I. 
iv.  83  In  Scotland  no  law  exists  by  which  repair  [of  a  road] 
can  be  enforced  ;  provided  the  heritors  of  a  parish  can  show 
that  their  statute  labour  has  been  expended. 

HeTitreSS.  [f.  prec.  -f  -ESS.  (Herytes  in  1533 
prob.  an  error.)]  An  heiress,  an  inheritress. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Htton  clxiii.  642,  I  wyll  neuer  consent 
that  a  newe  found  damoysell  should  be  herytes  of  suche 
a  realme.  1847  Blacfciv.  Mag.  LXI.  752  She  was  the  sole 
heritress  of  her  father's  thousands.  1889  1'niv.  Rev.  Jan. 
91  Stern  rustic  heritress  Of  Cato  and  Fabricms. 

Heritrix,  heretrix  (he-ritriks).  Also  yhere- 
trice,  (erron.  heiretrice,  heirtrix).  [A  fern,  of 
HERITOR  formed  in  imitation  of  feminines  in  L. 
-trix  and  F.  -trice,  from  masculines  in  L.  -for,  F. 
-teur.]  A  female  heir  or  heritor ;  an  heiress. 

c  1575  Balfoiirs  Practices  (1754)  232  Ane  heretrix  being 
in  ward  and  keiping  of  hlr  over-lord,  may  be  disherishit,  and 
foirfalt  hir  heritage.  1609  SKENE  K*$,  Maj.  38  The 
Warde  and  Manage  of  Wemen  Heretrices.  Ibid.,  Na 
woman  being  ane  heretrice  of  land,  may  be  lawfullie  marled, 
without  consent  of  her  over-lord.  1611  STEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit,  ix.  vili.  §  8  Isabel!,  Heiretrice  of  Ailmar  Earle  of 
Angoulisme.  1654  tr-  Scudcry's  Curia  Pol.  Contents, 
Marriage  of  the  Princess  an  Heretrix  to  the  Crown.  1875 
W.  M  II.URAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  90  Elizabeth  Ken- 
nedy, heretrix  of  the  said  croft. 

Herk,  herke,  -ien,  obs.  forms  of  HARK  v. 

Herken,  -in,  obs.  forms  of  HEARKEN. 

Herl,  sh.  Also  4-6  herle.  [Cognate  with 
MLG.  herle,  harle,  LG.  harl  fibre,  filament,  hair 
of  flax  or  hemp :  see  HARL.] 

1 1.  A  fibre  or  filament ;  a  hair.   Obs.  rare. 

13. .  Gn-.u.  <y  Ct:  Knt.  190  pe  mane  of  |>at  mayti  hors  .. 
Ay  a  herle  of  |«  here,  an  of>er  of  golde. 

2.  A  barb  or  fibre  of  the  shaft  of  a  feather,  esp. 
of  the  peacock  or  ostrich,  used  in  making  artificial 
flies  for  angling.  Also  HARL,  c|.v. 

a  -n*f>  Fysshynge  w.  angle  (1883)  35  The  body  of  grene  wull 
&.  lappydabowte  wyth  the  herle  of  the  pecoks  tayle.  1611 
MARKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i.  xiii.  (1668'  68  The  herle  of  a 
Peacocks  tayl.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  205  Pea- 
cock's herl  alone,  or  interchanged  with  ostrich  hen.  1867 
F.  FRANCIS  Angling  269  Tie  on  peacock  or  ostrich  herl  at 
the  same  place.  1884  Longm,  Mag.  June  179. 

b.  An  artificial  fly,  of  which  a  peacock  herl  i* 
the  distinctive  feature. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  301  Dark-blue-herl.  The 
body,  black  rabbit's  scut. 


Herle.  .SV.     A  local  name  of  the  heron. 

1508  Di'NR.\R  Tua  inaritt  \l\-nten  382,  I  thoght  my  self 
a  papingay,  and  him  a  plukit  herle.  1815-80  JAMIF.SGN  s.v., 
Herle  is  still  the  common  name  in  An^Li>. 

Herling,  hirling.  local.  The  name,  on  the 
Scottish  shore  of  the  Sol  way  Firth,  for  the  fish 
Sal  mo  dibits. 

1684  R.  SIBB\I.D  Scotia  /l/ustr.  ni.  vi.  24Trachurus.    Hunc 
esse  suspicor,  qui  Dumfrisiensibus  nostris  Hirling  dicitur. 
1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Holy.vood\.  IQ  ijam.)  The  Cluden 
abounds  in  fine  burn  trouts,  some  salmon,  some  sea  trout, 
and   hc-rlings,     1793  Ibid.,   Dumfries  V.    132    (Jam.)   The 
river  Nith  produces  salmon,  trouts,  flounders,  pike,  eels,  and 
a  species  somewhat  larger   than  herrings,  called  hh 
1854  JARDINK  in  Proc.  BerW.  A'tif.  Cln!>  I.  No.  2.  51  This 
fisn  I  consider  to  be  the  Salttio  albus  of  Fleming,  the  Her- 
Hng  01-  Hirling  of  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Solway  Frith,  the 
Whiting  of  the  English  side.     1861  Act  24  <y  25  I'ict.  c.  109 
§  4  All  migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether  known 
by  the  names  ..  yellow  6n,  sprod,  herling,  whiting  ..  or  by 
any  other  local  name.     1880  4  DAY  Brit.  J-'is/tts  II.  85. 
b.  Comb.,  as  herling-honse,  -net,  etc. 
1834  jARDiNEin/Vw.  Kcno.  Nat.  Chtb  I.  No.  2.  51  They 
are  caught,  .by  the  stake-nets  of  small  mesh,  or,  as  \\\< 
called,  nerling-houses.     1893  Scot.  Leader  10  July  4  Ten 
men  were  arrested  ,  .  on  a  charge  of  poaching,  herling  ami 
small-meshed  herling  nets  being  found  in  their  possession. 

Herlot,  obs.  form  of  HARLOT. 
Herlys,  obs.  form  of  ARLES. 

1487  C//  ?m'  /-:<-.  Ace.  li'igta/t,  Line.  (Nichols  i797^87joh. 
\Yi  ith,  on  herlys  for  on  worke  xiiii. 


-),  !l  Hernia,  h^uma).  [L.  Hernia, 
pi.  ~set  a  latinized  form  of  Hermes,  a.  Gr.  'Ep^^s 
Mercury,  applied  also  at  Athens  to  *  any  four- 
cornered  pillar  surmounted  by  a  head  or  bust  '.] 

A  statue  composed  of  a  head,  usually  that  of 
the  god  Hermes,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  quadran- 
gular pillar,  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  : 
such  statues  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  ancient 
Athens,  where  they  were  used  as  boundary-marks, 
mile-stones,  sign-posts,  pillars,  pilasters,  etc. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  450  By  throwing  down 
and  mangling  of  the  Herms  (to  say,  the  images  of  Mer- 
cury). Ibid.  ^1631)  496  Three  Hermes  of  stone  (which  are 
foure  square  pillars)  vpon  the  tops  of  which  they  set  vp 
heads  of  Mercuric.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch*  $  Mor.  401 
(Stanf.iThey  portrajed  those  Hermes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
statues  of  Mercuric,  in  yeeres,  without  either  hands  or  feet. 
1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  165  Hermze  were  stone 
statues  of  Mercury_.  1790  HoLCROFrStott'frg's  Trai>.  (1797) 
II.  Ivii.  332  Aspasia,  as  a  Herma  :  which  means  only  the 
head  on  a  pillar,  that,  from  its  base,  gradually  extends 
itself.  1850  GRQTE  Greece  VII.  227  The  mutilation  of  the 
Herma:,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  all  Grecian 
history.  1850  LEITCH  Mailer's  Ane.  Art  §  345.  412  The 
isolated  statue  was  historically  developed  from  the  pillar; 
the  Herma  remained  as  an  intermediate  step,  inasmuch  as 
it  placed  a  human  head  on  a  pillar  having  the  proportions  of 
the  human  form. 

Hermaean  :.hajin/~  an  ,  a.  [f.  L.  Iferm&-ns,  a. 
Gr.  'E/yiafos  of  or  pertaining  to  Hermes  +  -AX.] 
Of  Hermes  ;  applied  to  ancient  statues  consisting  of 
a  block  or  pillar  surmounted  by  a  head:  see  prec. 

1813  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Journ.  663  It  was  a  small  many- 
breasted  figure,  hermaean  in  the  lower  extremities,  or,  with 
the  legs  and  feet  not  cut  out.  1816  J.  DALLAWAV  Slat.  •$• 
Sculpt.  7  In  a  short  time  artists  arose  who  ventured  to 
engraft  a  head  upon  these  blocks,  and  to  distinguish  by 
features  the  one  from  the  other.,  that  description  of  - 
was  called  '  terminal  ',  or  '  Hermaean  '. 


ik),(7.  (sb.)  [ad.  Gr.  ' 
of  or  like  HEKMES.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;   =* 
HERMETIC  a.  i. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel  1.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18.  320  All  the 
Hcrmaic  or  Trismegistic  books  that  are  now  extant.  1744 
BERKELEY  SirJs  §  287  Speculations  contained  in  the  Her- 
maic  writings.  1872  \V.  MATHEWS  Getting  on  in  U  'arid  ix. 
(1873)  132  To  distinguish  between  the  'me'  and  the  'non- 
me  '  with  more  than  Her  male  subtlety. 

b.  as.r£.  (//.)  The  writings  attributed  to  Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Sysi.  \.  iv.  §  18.  325  Those  Books 
which  Porphyrius  saith  he  met  withal,  (namely  the  Her- 
maicks,and  those  Writings  of  Chaeremon). 

2.  =HERM.EAN. 

1820  T.  MITCHKLL  Aristoph.  I.  p.  xxviii,  He  compared 
them  to  the  Hermaic  statues,  so  common  in  their  streets. 
1876  A.  WILDER  in  R.  P.  Knight  Syuihol.  Lang.  Ane.  Art 
6inotet  Four-square,  like  the  Hermaic  pillars. 

HenuaT-Cal,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]    -  prec.  i. 

1678  CUUWORTH  /*/*//.  Syst.  i.iv.  §18.319  The  least  part  of 
the  Hermairal  Institutions.  Ibid.  324  The  Books  called 
Hermes's  or  Hermaical. 

||  Herman  dad  (ermanda-d).  [Sp.  =  brother- 
hood, fraternity,  f.  hermano  brother  :  cf.  L.frater- 
nifas.]  In  vSpain,  originally  the  name  of  popular 
combinations  formed  chiefly  to  resist  the  exactions 
and  robberies  of  the  nobles,  to  which  were  subse- 
quently given  general  police  functions  ;  in  1  476  was 
formed  the  Santa  Hermandad  or  Holy  Brother- 
hood, a  voluntary  organization  embracing  the 
whole  country,  which  was  afterwards  reorganized 
as  a  regular  national  police. 

1760-72  tr.  Juan  $•  Ulloas  I'oy.  (ed.  3)  I.  08  The  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  garrisons,  the  alcades  m  office  and  of  the 
hermandad,  and  the  town  clerk.     1838   t 
Is.  (1846)  II.  xiv.  40  To  this  end,  the  priticij>:i! 
communities  of  Aragon  had  recently  adopted  the  institution 
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of  the  hermandad.  1845  FOKD  Handbk.  Spain  \.  41  (Stanf.) 
The  Miqueliles  are  the  modern  '  Hermandad  ',  the  brother- 
hood which  formed  the  rural  police  of  Spain. 

f  Hermaphrode'ity.  Obs.rare  —  1.  [irrcg.  f. 
HEUMAPHKODITE,  after  such  words  as  corporeity.'] 
The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite. 

1610  B,  JONSON  Alch.  it.  iii,  The  one  [sulphur]  .  .  Supply. 
Sn»"  the  place  of  male,  The  other  [mercury]  of  the  female,  in 
all  mettalls.  Some  doe  beleeue  hermaphrodeitie  That  both 
doe  act,  and  suffer. 


Hermaphrodism  ^hajmge-fr^di/'m).  Biol. 
[a.  F.  hermaphrodisme  (1781  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
irreg.  f.  hermaphrodite  :  see  -ISM.]  =HEKMAPHK<>- 
DITISM. 

1828  WEBSTER  cites  Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat,  I.  700  The  Conchifera  .posst-ss  what  has  been  called 
sufficient  hermaphrodism.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inr.  Aniin. 
\.  67  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  hermaphrodism 
was  the  primitive  condition  of  the  sexual  apparatus. 

Herma-phrodisy.nzr*;-1.  [ad.med.L./wwrt- 
phrodisia  (obs.  K.  hermaphrodisie,  hermofrodi- 
sie],  f.  Gr.  fpnatppoSlros,  after  dtppodiata,  deriv.  of 
AtypodtTT}.']  Hermaphrodite  state  or  quality. 

1807  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl.  8  July  in  Life  (1862)  II.  viii. 
-..'95  The  revolting  hermaphrodisy  of  the  '  blue  stocking  '. 

Hermaphrodital  (-dsHal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.J  =  HERMAPHRODITIC. 

1833  Examiner  50/2  There  is  ,  .  in  this  popular  artist's 
male  figures  a  certain  lack  either  of  masculine  proportion 
or  energy,  a  look  hermaphrodita!.  1831  Fraser's  Mag.  IV. 
367  The  animal  magnetists  .  .  supposed  it  possible  to  restore 
for  a  time  man  and  woman  to  an  hermaphrodital  state. 

Hermaphrodite  (hsimse-frJdait),  sb.  and  a. 
Also  (erron.)  5-6  hermofrodite.  [ad.  L.  hernia- 
phroditiiS)  a.  Gr.  fpfjatypodiros,  orig.  proper  name  of 
'EppcuppodtTos  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  and  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  who,  according  to  the  myth,  grew  to- 
gether with  the  nymph  Salmacis,  while  bathing  in 
her  fountain,  and  thus  combined  male  and  female 
characters.] 

A.  sb.  I.  A  human  being,  or  one  of  the  higher 
animals,  in  which  parts  characteristic  of  both  sexes 
are  to  some  extent(really  or  apparently)  combined. 

(Formerly  supposed  to  occur  normally  in  some  races  of  men 
and  beasts  ;  but  now  regarded  only  as  a  monstrosity.) 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  li.  (1495)  8iz  In 
harmofroditus  is  founde  bothe  sexus  male  and  female  :  but 
alway  vnperfyte.]  c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirurg.  5  Cap.  ix  Of 
hermofrodite,  bat  is  to  seye,  bat  hath  be  schappe  of  man  & 
womman.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  (Arb.)  50,  I  am  in 
dede  a  dame,  Or  at  the  least,  a  right  Hermaphrodite.  1600 
HOLLAND  Li^>y  xxxi.  xii.  780  Another  likewise  was  found  of 
sixteene  yeeres  of  age,  a  very  Hermaphrodite  of  doubtfull 
sex  between  both.  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  3  a,  An  herma- 
phrodite may  purchase  according  to  that  sexe  which  pre- 
vaileth.  1667  Phil.  Trans,  II.  624  An  Exact  Narrative  of 
an  Hermaphrodite  now  in  London.  1756  WESLEY  Wks. 
(1872)  IX.  474  Indeed,  we  are  not  told  here,  that  angels  are 
hermaphrodites.  1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Gtnit.  Org.  38 
The  monstrosity  known  as  hermaphrodite  does  exist,  but  is 
excessively  rare. 

b.  Aii  effeminate  man  or  virile  woman,  c.  A 
catamite. 

1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  H  iij,  Sardanapalus.  .burnt  him- 
self, by  which  act  he  deliuered  his  subjects  from  a  monstrous 
Hermophrodite  who  was  neither  true  man,  nor  true  woman, 
being  in  sexe  a  man,  &  in  heart  a  woman,  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Jets.  /,  Wks.  (1711)  9  The  womanish  decking 
of  the  persons  of  some  few  hermaphrodites.  1716  ADDISON 
Drummer  iv.  i,  He  is  one  of  your  Hermaphrodites,  as  they 
call  them. 

2.  ZooL  An  animal  in  which  the  male  and  female 
sexual  organs  are  (normally^  present  in  the  same 
individual,  as  in  various  molluscs  and  worms. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Divers  of  the  insect  and 
reptile  kind  are  also  hermaphrodites;  particularly,  worms, 
snails,  etc.  1742  H.  BAKER  Microsc.  \\.  xxi.  180  Lice  are 
not  Hermaphrodites,  as  has  erroneously  been  imagined. 
1859  DAKWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  100  On  the  land  there  are  some 
hermaphrodites,  as  land-mollusca  and  earth-worms.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  HIM.  Life  Introd.  25  Some 
hermaphrodites,  however,  are  self-impregnating,  such  as 
Cestoda.)  and  Trematoda. 

3.  Bot.  A  plant  or  flower  in  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  (or  equivalent  organs)  are  present  in  the 
same  flower,  as  in  the  majority  of  (lowering  plants. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  latest  botanists,  .make 
a  division  of  plants,  which  they  call  hermaphrodites  ;  as 
having  .the  stamina  and  pistil  in  the  same  flower.  1806  J. 
G  ALPINE  Brit,  .#<?/,  365  Tussilago.  .  female  flowers  numerous: 
hermaphrodites  very  few.  1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids 
Introd.  i  No  .Hermaphrodite  fertilizes  itself  for  a  perpe- 
tuity of  generations. 

4.  Jig,  A  person  or  thing  in  which  any  two  op- 
posite attributes  or  qualities  are  combined. 

1650  W.  CHAMBERLAYNE  I3  haronnida.  i.  i.  (1820)  14  Twas 
the  short  journey  twixt  the  day  and  night,  The  calm  fresh 
evening,  time's  hermaphrodite.  1687  Good  Adi'  ice  38  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  a  kind  of  Hermophrodite  in  Religion,  ur  in 
the  Language  of  the  times,  a  Trimcr.  a  1711  KEN  F-dn:u>id 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  116  He  acts  the  Hermophradite  of  Good 
and  III,  But  God  detests  his  double  Tongue  and  Will.  1784 
New  Spectator  No.  4.  2/2  In  the  new  comedy  —  I  mean 
dramatic  hermaphrodite  —  of  Reparation.  1827  HARE 
Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  10  A  race  of  moral  hermaphrodites. 

b.  Naut.  A  sailing  vessel  that  combines  the 
characters  of  two  kinds  of  craft  ;  now  esp.  one  that 
is  square-rigged  like  a  brig  forward,  and  schooner- 
rigged  aft.  Also  called  hermaphrodite  brig;  see  K.  4. 


1794  Rigging  *?  Seamanship  I.  2.2.^  An  Hermaphrodite  is 
a  vessel  so  constructed  as  to  be,  occasionally,  a  snow,  and 
sometimes  a  brig.  It  has  therefore  two  mainsails  ;  a  boom 
mainxiil,  when  a  brig  ;  and  a  square  mainsail  when  a  snow, 
1831  TKKI.AU  NY  Adv.  J  'vungcr  Son  I.  177  She  was  rigged 
as  a  hermaphrodite.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  v.  (1859) 
109  A  very  taught-rigged  hermaphrodite,  or  brig  forward 
and  schooner  aft. 

B.  adj.  1.  Of  men  or  beasts  :  Having  parts 
belonging  to  both  sexes  (really  or  apparently)  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  263  Nero  did  shew 
certain  Hermaphrodite  Mares,  wherewithal  his  Chariot  was 
drawn.  1774  GoLDSIC.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  18  Their  hermaphro- 
dite natures.  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Idolatry  II. 
487  That  astronomical  hermaphrodite  deity. 

2.  Zool.  a.  Ol  an  animal :  Having  the  male  and 
female  generative  organs  present  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual,    b.  Applied  to  organs  which  combine  the 
characters  of  both  sexes. 

1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sifpp.  s.v.,  The  common  earth-worms 
easily  shew  their  Hermaphrodite  nature,  1797  M.  BAILLIE 
Moro,  Anat.  (18071  ^6  This  worm  is  hermaphrodite.  1870 
ROLLKSTON  Anini.  Life  Introd.  38  The  generative  glands 
of  all  Vertebrata  appear  to  be  hermaphrodite  at  certain 
periods?  of  fcetal  life.  1888  ROLLESTON  £  JACKSON  A  mm. 
Lifo^  113  (Edible  Snail)  The  hermaphrodite  gland  or  ovo- 
testis  is  lodged  [etc.].  Ibidn  From  the  gland  a  convoluted 
hermaphrodite  duct  passes. 

3.  Bot,  a.  Of  a  flower:  Containing  both  stamens 
and  pistils,     b.  Of  a  plant :  Bearing  both  stamens 
and  pistils  in  every  flower. 

1769  E.  BANCROFT  Guiana  31  Numerous  monopetalous 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  1778  LIGHTFOOT  Flora  Scot.  (1789) 
I.  460  Common  Carline  Thistle  . .  the  florets  are  all  herma- 
phrodite. 1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrnls,  I.  vi.  157  This  plant 
is  occasionally  hermaphrodite  in  Sikkim.  1877  DARWIN 
Forms  of  Fl.  Introd.  i  Linnaeus,  -divided  them  into  herma- 
phrodite, monoecious,  dioecious,  and  polygamous  species. 

4.  transf.&n&fig.  a.  Consisting  of,  or  combining 
the  characteristics  of,  both  sexes,  b.  More  generally, 
combining  two  opposite  qualities  or  attributes. 

1593  NASHE  Strange  Nwues  B  ivb,  With  these  two  Her- 
mophrodite phrases,  being  halfe  Latin  and  halfe  English, 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  602  What  could  that 
Hermaphrodite-armie  doe,  wherein  were  five  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  women?  1651  HOBBES  Govt.  fy  Soc.  Pref., 
Hermaphrodite  opinions  of  morall  Philosophers,  partly  right 
and  comely,  partly  brutall  and  wilde.  a  1661  FULLER  War. 
thieSj  Line.  n.  (1662)  154  Epiccene,  and  Hermaphrodite  Con- 
vents, wherein  Monks  and  Nuns  lived  together.  1807-8  W. 
IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  358, 1  beg  of  you.,  to  discourage  this 
hermaphrodite  mode  of  dress.  1834  Brit.  Hush.  I.  158  The 
Hermaphrodite  waggon  is  formed  by  uniting  two  carts, 
corresponding  with  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a  waggon,  by 
bolting  them  together.  1840  K.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  ix.  22 
A  small  hermaphrodite  brig.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II. 
350  It  was  only  by  inventing  elaborate  series  of  herma- 
phrodite pairs  of  teons  or  emanations  that  they  could  imagine 
any  communication  of  God's  will  to  man. 

Hence  Herma-phrodited/a.///^.,  united  in  one 
person,  jionce-wd.) 

c  1643  A.  BROME  Death  Jos.  Shute  47  Divinity  and  art 
were  so  united,  As  if  in  him  both  were  hermaphrodited. 

Hermaphroditic  (-di-tik),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
fppatypuSir-os  HERMAPHRODITE  +  -ic.]  Belonging 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hermaphrodite  (lit.  and 
Jig.} ;  combining  male  and  female  characteristics. 

i6zs  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i.  i,  Looke  on  me;  and  with 
all  thine  eyes,  Male,  female,  yea  hermaphroditicke  eyes. 
1761  STILES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  264  If  the  flowers  of  these 
plants  be  hermaphroditic.  1862  Intell.  Observ.  No.  i.  31 
Nearly  all  the  flukes  are  hermaphroditic. 

b.  In  a  more  general  sense  :  Combining  any  two 
opposite  attributes  or  qualities. 

1881  SWINBURNE  Misc.  (1886)  222  The  detestable  as  well  as 
debateable  land  of  pseudo-poetic  rhapsody  in  hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

Hermaphrodi'tical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  prec. 

1605  TIMMI-;  Quersit.  11.  iii.  112  Ye  have  also  seene  in  the 
aforesaid  salt  a  hermaphroditicall  nature— male  and  female, 
fixed  and  volatil,  1713  GAY  Guardian  No.  149  P  15  The 
riding  habit,  which  some  have  not  injudiciously  called  tin; 
Hermaphroditical,  by  rea^n  of  its  masculine  and  feminine 
composition.  1847-9  Touu  Cycl,  Anat.  IV.  152/2  Kvery 
variety  of  so-called  hermaphroditical  malformation  is  refer- 
rible  to  an  abnormal  condition. 

Hence  Hermaphrodi'tically  adv. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  \,  §  31  Unite  nut  the  Vices 
of  both  Sexes  in  one  ;  be  not . .  Hermaphroditically  Vitious. 
1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  736/2  Both  twins  were  hernia* 
phroditically  formed  in  their  sexual  organs. 

Herma*phrodi:tish.-  a.  rare.  [f.  HERMA- 
PHRODITE +  -ISH.]  — HERMAPHBODITXC. 

1764  T.  BRVDGES  Homo-  Travest.  (1797)  I.  325  To  them 
the  Amazons  succeed,  A  strange  hermaphroditish  breed. 
1858  CARLYI.E  Fredk.  Ct.  in.  vi.  1,178  A  monstrous,  frightful, 
hermaphroditish,  neither  secular  nor  spiritual  constitution. 

Hermaphroditism  ( hsjmse'fr&bitiz'm ) . 
Biol.  [f.  HEKQIAPHKODITE  +  -ISM.]  The  condition 
of  a  hermaphrodite;  coexistence  or  combination 
(real  or  apparent)  of  male  and  female  organs  in  the 
same  individual  organism,  or  in  the  same  flower. 

1808  REECE  Med.  Diet.  s.v.  Vagina,  Qod.},  This  appear- 
ance constitutes  a  species  of  hermaphroditism.  1828  STARK 
Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  381  Among  the  oviparous  fishes,  herma- 
phroditism was  long  considered  as  a  rare  and  accidental 
circumstance.  1876  DARWIN  Cross-Fertil.  x.  410  The  rela- 
tionship between  hermaphroditism  and  fertilisation  by  mcan> 
of  insects  is  likewise  tu  a  certain  extent  intelligible.  1888 


ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  25  The  testis 
may  ripen  at  a  different  time  r.>  the  ovary,  a  phenomenon 
known  as  successive  hermaphrodi;  i 

Herma'phroditdze,  &•  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  make  a  hermaphrodite  of;  fig. 
to  render  effeminate. 

1598  E.  GILHN  Skial.  (1878)  4  Such  as  Hermaphroditi/e 
these  poore  times  With  wicked  scald  iests,  extreame  gul- 
lerie.  1620  E.  BLOUNT  I/orx  Sttbsec.  426  These  mens  minds 
be  truly  Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele  :  see  hair-meal  s.v.  HAIR  s&.  10. 

Hermeline,  obs.  form  of  ERMELIX. 

Henueneut  (haum/hi^t).  rare.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
€p/i7?c€i/T775  interpreter,  agent-n.  f.  Ipfpfytti-ttv  to 
interpret,  f.  fp^rjvfv^  interpreter,  considered  to  be  a 
derivative  of  '£0/071  Hermes  in  his  character  of 
tutelary  deity  of  speech,  writing,  and  traffic.] 

An  interpreter;  spec,  one  of  those  employed  in 
the  early  Church  to  interpret  the  service  to  wor- 
shippers who  used  a  different  language. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Hermenetltic  (h5.im/hi«*tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr. 
€pfj,TjvfVTiKos,  f.  iprapfVT^s  :  see  prec.]  Belonging 
to  or  concerned  with  interpretation  ;  esp.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  exegesis  or  practical  exposition. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  507  In  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  hermeneutic  muse.  1884  D.  HUNTER  tr.  Reuss* 
Hist.  Canon  v.  90  The  hermeneutic  method  of  the  profound 
and  hidden  meaning. 

Hermeneirtical, a.   [as prec.  +  -AL.]  -prec. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVII.  510  Aggravated 
with  uncandid  hermeneutical  dexterity.  1837  HALLAM  Hist. 
Lit.  ii.  in.  §  67  The  Lutherans  extol  Gerhard,  and  especially 
Glass,  author  of  the  Philologia  Sacra,  in  hermeneutical 
theology.  1864 Reader -21  May  650 The  edition  [of  Shakspere] 
being  chiefly  hermeneutical,  the  publishers  are  preparing 
an  exegetical  commentary  as  a  companion  to  it. 

Hence  Hermeneu-tically  adv.,  according  to  the 
principles  of  interpretation. 

1828  WEBSTER  cites  M.  STUART. 

Hermenetrtics.  [f-  HEKMENEUTIO  a. :  see 
-ics.  Also  in  form  hermeneutic.  Cf.  Gr.  fpprj- 
v€V7tKTj  (sc,  T^xvrf})  J-"  hermeneutica%  F.  Vhermt- 
neutique^\  The  art  or  science  of  interpretation,  esp. 
of  Scripture.  Commonly  distinguished  from  exe- 
gesis or  practical  exposition. 

1737  WATEHLAND  Eucharist  (ed.  2)  315  Taking  such 
liberties  with  sacred  Writ,  as  are  by  no  means  allowable 
upon  any  known  rules  of  just  and  sober  hermeneuticks. 
1839  LONGF,  Hyperion  iv.  vii,  Here.  .1  kept  my  papers  and 
my  great  work  on  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  1843  S.  DAVID- 
SON Sacr.  Hermencat.  \.  (L.),  The  meaning  of  all  language, 
written  or  spoken,  is  developed  by  the  application  of  general 
laws,  usually  termed  Hermeneutits.  1871  TYLOR  Print, 
Cult.  I.  287  No  legend  . .  is  safe  from  the  hermeneutics  of  a 
thorough-going  mythologic  theorist. 

Hermeneu'tist.  rare.      [f.  Gr.  kp^v^vr-^ 

HEKMENEUT  +  -IST.]  *  One  versed  in  hermeneutics ; 
an  interpreter'  (Ogilvie  1882!. 

Hermes  (h5um/z).     [L.  Hermes^  Gr.  'Ep/n??.] 

1.  In  Greek  mythology,  a  deity,  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Maia,  represented  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
the  god  of  science,  commerce,  eloquence,  and  many 
of  the  arts  of  life  ;  commonly  figured  as  a  youth, 
with  the  caduceus  or  rod,  petasits  or  brimmed  hat, 
and  talaria  or  winged  shoes.  Identified  by  the 
Romans  with  Mercury.  Hence  b.  A  statue  of 
H  ermes  =  HEKMA. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Athens  abounded  more  than 
any  other  place  in  hermes's. 

f  2.  Used  for  the  metal  Mercury.   Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  603  Though  by  thir  powerful  Art 
they  biude  Volatil  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound  In  various 
shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  Sea. 

3.  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Gr.  'Ep/i^s  rpls  ptytaTos, 
L.  Hermes  ter-maximiis,  Hermes  thrice-greatest), 
the  name  given  by  the  Neo-platonists  and  the  de- 
votees of  mysticism  and  alchemy  to  the  Egyptian 
god  Thoth,  regarded  as  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  Grecian  Hermes,  and  as  the  author  of  all  mys- 
terious doctrines,  and  especially  of  the  secrets  of 
alchemy.  Hence  hermetic-)  hermetically^  and  the 
following  expressions : 

fa.  Hermes*  seal:  =  Hermetic  seal  :  see  HEB- 
METIC  A.  2  b.  Obs. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  192  Hermes  scale  . .  take  the  red 
hole  tonges,  and  therewith  wring  or  nippe  the  toppe  close 
together ;  whereby  it  shall  be  so  closed  as  if  it  had  no  vent 
before.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  119  Closed  up.  .in  a 
glazen  womb  sealed  with  Hermes  scales.  1662  J.  CHANDLKK 
Van  Ht'lntont''s  Oriat.  75  Let  the  neck  be  shut  with  a 
Hermes  Seal,  by  the  melting  of  the  glasse  in  the  same  place. 
1756  HOLT  Diet.  Trade  s.v.  Hermeticai  Seal,  With  a  pair  of 
pincers  twisting  it  close  together,  which  is  called  putting 
on  Hermes's  seal. 

tb.  Hermes  fire \  =COUPOSANT;  also,  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  Also  St.  Hermes*  firt  (?  by  confusion 
with  St.  Elmo's  fire}.  Qbs. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Ardans^  S.  Hermes  fires;  the  flittering,  or 
going  fiers  . .  or  flames,  which  be  seen  by  night,  and  neere 
vnto  waters.  1658  tr.  Bergeracs  Satyr.  Char.  xii.  45, 
I  send  St.  Hermes  fire  (Jack  in  a  lanthorn)  to  the  march ?>. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  n  The  Greeks  call'd 
them  Castor  and  Pollux  . .  which  some  call  Hermes  fire  ; 
Saint  Elmo  others. 
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HERMESIAN. 

Hermesian  ^imrsian),  a.  aml^.  [f  proper 
name  Htrmts  ,sce  below)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining   to  Georg   Hermes   (1775- 
.  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn,  who  propounded  doctrines  on    I 
the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  which  were  after-    I 
wards  condemned  by  the  Pope.     B.  sb.  A  follower    | 
uf  Georg  Hermes.     Hence   Herme'sianism,  the 
doctrine  of  Georg  Hermes. 

1868  CJwtbcrs  Encycl.  Supp.  s.v.  Hermes,  The  Her- 
median  method  of  investigation . .  discards  . .  all  principle  of 
authority  1882  3  S.HAFF  Encycl.  AV//V.  Kwnvl.  II.  980 
A  strong  re-action  set  in  against  the  Hennesians  . .  In  a 
short  time  the  movement  died  out,  or  was  suppressed.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.,  Hermestani&m  is  now  extinct. 

Hermet,  -ett,  obs.  forms  of  HEKMIT. 

Hermetic    haime'tilO,  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  med,    \ 
or  mod.L.  hermetic-US^  irreg.  f.  Hermes  ( Trisme- 
gistus]  :    see  HERMES  3.     (Apparently  formed  in    ' 
imitation  of  magnes,  magnetic-u$.*}\ 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  i 
and  the  philosophical,  thcosophical.  and  other  writ-  : 
ings  ascribed  to  him  :  see  HERMES  3. 

1676  NEWTON  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  397    : 
If  there  should  be  any  verity  in  the  Hermetic  writers.    1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  18.  321  There  may  very  well 
be  some  Hermetic  or  Trismcgistic  books  genuine,  though  all 
of  them  be  not  such.     1792  T.  TAYLOR  Proctus  II.  29  His    , 
familiarity  with  the  Hermetic  Pan. 

2.  Hence,  Relating  to  or  dealing  with  occult 
science,  esp.  alchemy  ;  magical ;  alchemical.  Her- 
metic art,  philosophy,  science  :  names  for  alchemy 
or  chemistry. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods  Ixii.  77  With  the  Chimera 
of  the  Rosie  Crosse,  Their  Charmes,  their  Characters,  Her- 
metticke  Rings.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  '1651)  160,  I  ex- 
tracted thence  three  drams  of  pure  nitrous  Hermetick  Salt. 

1651  BIGGS  \ew  Dis?.  r6s  But  warm'd  at  the  Hermetick  fire. 

1652  ASHMOLE  Theat.  Chem.  Prol.  5  A  Particular  account 
of  the  Hermetique  Science.     1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  ii.  225  By 
his  side  a  pouch  he  wore,  Replete  with  strange  hermetic 
powder.     1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  426  F  2  Basilius  Valen- 
tinus  was  a  person  who  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  Perfection 
in  the  Hermetick  Art.     1790  BURKE  h'r.  Rev.  338  As  the 
dream  of  the  philosopher's  stone  induces  dupes,  under  the 
more  plausible  delusion  of  the  hermetic  art,  to  neglect  all 
rational  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.     1839  Erasers 
.1/ii:,.  XIX.  447  The  hermetic  or  philosophical  fire  ..  is  a 
perfectly  invisible  and  universal  essence. 

b.  Hermetic  seal,  sealing:  air-tight  closure  of  a 
vessel,  esp.  a  glass  vessel,  by  fusion,  soldering,  or 
welding ;  also  applied  in  Surg.  to  a  method  of 
dressing  wounds  (see  quot.  1886).  Also  fig. 
Hence  hermetic  for  '  hermetically  sealed  \ 

1663  JER.  TAYLOR  Fun.  Sernt.  Ld.  Primate  Wks.  1831  IV. 
5}  Not  nature,  but  grace  and  glory,  with  an  hermetic  sea!, 
give  us  a  new  signature  1705  C.  PURSHALL  Mech.  Macro- 
tosm  140  Boyle  has  observed  Water  to  Dilate,  and  contract 
it  self.,  by  an  Hermetic  Glass  Bubble.  1825  BENTHAM 
Indie,  resfi.  Ld.  Eldon  47  The  same  hand . .  has . .  as  if  by  an 
hermetic  seal,  closed  all  such  crannies.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r., 
Hermetic  sealing..  Also,  a  mode  of  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  by  closing  them  externally 
with  collodion  and  scraps  of  Hut. 

3-  Pertaining  to  the  god  Hermes,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  Hernia :  as  a  hermetic  column  - 
HERMES  i  b.  in  mod.  Diets. 

^i  Erron.  for  HERMITIC,  q.v. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  skilled  in  hermetic  art  or  science ; 
an  alchemist  or  chemist. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Commit,  ix.  319  Prepared  Vitriol .. 
alone  to  several  Hermeticks  may  seem  sufficient  to  furnish 
an  Apothecaries  shop. 

2.  //.  Hermetic  philosophy  ;  alchemy. 

1865  tr.  Hugo's  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  11.  vii.  95 
Hermetics,  that  sophia  of  all  sophias. 

Herme'tical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  =HEKMKTIC  a.  i,  2. 

1605  TIMMF  Qut'rsit.  i.  xi.  46  The  Hermeticall  Philoso- 
phers deny  that  there  is  a  quintessence,  because  there  are 
not  fower  elements.  1659  HOWKLL  I'ocab.  To  Rdr.,  Here 
he  shall  know  the  dark  terms  of  Chymistry  or  the  Her- 
metical  Art.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  TccJui.t  Hermeti<.al 
I'kysick)  is  that  Hypothesis. .  which  refers  the  Cause  of  all 
Diseases  to  Salt,  Sulphur  and  Mercury.  1837  SIR  F.  PAL- 
GRAVK  Merck,  fy  Friar  Ded.  (1844)  n  H«i  composed  a 
treatise  on  Alchemical  Science . .  It  has  been  thrice  published 
.  .by.  .collectors of  hermetical  mysteries. 

2.  =  HERMETIC  a.  2  b. 

1664  UOYLE  Wks.  1772)  II.  489  (title)  Discourse,  con- 
taining some  new  Observations  about  the  Deficiencies 
of  Weather-Glasses,  together  with  some  Considerations 
touching  the  New  or  Hermetical  Thermometers.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Hernteticat  Sea/,  a  manner  of  stopping 
or  closing  glass  vessels  ..  by  heating  the  neck  of  tin 
. .  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  pinchers  twisting  it  close 
together.  1822-34  (lotxi's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  645  Air 
will  here  indeed  find  iu  way  . .  unless  opposed  by  an  her- 
metit-al  seal.  Ibid.  III.  289  note,  Sir  David  Barry  recom- 
mends the  hermetical  sealing  of  the  vessel;.. 

•    hmm.  used  for  IlhKMiTK'.u.,  q.v. 

Hermetically  (hajme-tikali),  a±tv.     [f.  prec. 

+  -LY  -.]     In  a  hermetical  manner. 

1.  Used  to  denote  a  method  of  sealing  or  closing 

a  tube  or  vessel  by  fusing  it  at  the  opening,  or  by 

soldering  or  welding ;  hence,  by  any  mode  which 

renders  it  absolutely  air-tight.  See  HERMETIC- a.  2  b. 

1605  TIMMK  Quersit.  n.  v.  123  A  sinal  utppe  or  cover,  with 
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his  receiver,  strongly  and  well  luted,  hermetically  closed  ] 
rounde  about.  1691  HENTLEV  Boyle  Led.  iv.  i  -,4  When  he 
suffer'd  those  things  to  putrefie  in  Hermetically  sealed 
.  no  living  thing  was  ever  produced  there.  1799 
G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  132  Hermetically  closed  up  to  pre- 
vent any  water  coming  to  them.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Vn. 
Clkilleiifcr  I.  i.  24  The  receiver  is  now  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  upper  contraction. 

b.  Surf.  Used  of  a  method  of  dressing  gunshot 
wounds  ;  see  HEUMETIC  a.  2  b  qaot.  1886. 


war  in  America.  .The  record  of  the  results,  .are  sufficiently 

ample  towarrantan  unqualified  condemnation  of  thepractice. 

c.  fg.  Closely,  tightly  ;  absolutely  (closed). 

1698  FRVEK  Ace.  E.  Ituiia.  ff  P.  40  Were  not  the  Mouth 
of  that  Grand  Impostor  Hermetically  sealed  up,  where 
Christianity  is  spread.  1780  COWPEH  Let.  2  July,  If  you 
trust  me  with  a  secret,  I  am  hermetically  sealed.  1855 
PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  Pref.  (1857'  4  The  Archives  which  have 
held  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  hermetically  sealed 
for  ages.  1883  H .  DRUMMON  D  Nat.  Law  in  Sfir.  W.  (ed.  2) 
71  The  passage  from  the  Natural  World  to  the  Spiritual 
World  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  Natural  Side. 

t  2.  By  the  method  of  alchemy.  Obs. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  in.  i,  Jcl.  Pray,  sir,  proceed  ;  and 
disclose  this  son  of  gold.  Mop.  Hermetically,  1  shall. 

Hermetico-,  combining  form  of  HERMETIC  a. 
(sense  I  ,  as  in  Hermetico-poetieal  a.,  dealing 
with  Hermetic  philosophy  in  poetical  form. 

1678  Mlle<  Ripley  Reyiv'd :  or  an  Exposition  upon  Sir 
George  Ripley 's  Hermetico-Poetical  Works. 

Hermetist  (hs-im/tist).  [f.  as  HEBMETIC  + 
-1ST.]  A  Hermetic  philosopher. 

1827-48  HARE  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1867!  467  The  Cabbalists 
and  Hermetists  who  assumed  the  Universality  of  Sensation. 
1877  H.  P.  BLAVATSKY  Isis  Pref.  21  What  the  Hindu 
initiates  and  the  Hermetists  taught  before  him. 

Hermid,  herewith  :  see  HERE  adv.  16. 
Hermin,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  ERMINE. 
Hermit  (ha'jmit),  sb.     Forms :   a.  3  armite, 
4-5  ermyt(e,  4-6  armyte,  armet,  4-7  ermite, 
7  ermit.     0.  4-6  hermyte,  4-8  -mite,  (5  -mett), 
6-  hermit.     •».  3-7  heremite,  4-5  -myt(e,  6  Sc. 
-meit,  6-7  -mit.     See  also  EKEMITE.     [ME.  her- 
tiiite,  ermite,  a.  OF.  (thermite,  L.  ercmita  (med.L. 
also  heremita),  ad.  Gr.  (prj/urrit,  f.  fpij/jia  desert. 
Beside  the  forms  immed.  fromF'rench.  ME.had  here- 
miteadei  med.L.;  mod. Eng. hasalso EREMITE, q.v.] 
1.  One  who  from  religious  motives  has  retired  into 
solitary  life  ;  esp.  one  of  the  early  Christian  recluses. 
See  EKEMITE  i. 

a.  citos  LAY.  18800  Sone  be  armite  [c  1175  heremite) 
com  in.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8135  (Gutt.)  An  armyte  \v.rr. 
heremite,  ermyte]  bar  bai  fand  at  hame  In  bat  montayn,  was 
halt  and  lame,  c  1300  St.  firandan  610  The  ermite  that 
was  so  old  agen  hem  com  gon.  1 1440  Protnp.  Parv.  141/2 
Krmyte..)S«v»/i/rt.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  704lnto 
that  yle . .  Ane  halie  armet  duelland  war  tha  dais.  i6ai  BUR- 
TON Anat.  Met.  I.  ii.  I.  ii,  S.  Hierome  in  the  life  of  Paul  the 
Ermite  tells  a  story.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  i.  §  3 
(1727 1  21  To  be  spent  in  the  cottage  of  a  frugal  person,  or  to 
feed  an  Ermit. 

p.  01300  Cursor  M.  17900  (Gott.)  A  man  come  ban 
widuten  lite,  pat  semed  wele  haue  bene  hermite  [?'.  rr. 
eremite,  eremyte,  Ermyte].  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  3 
In  Habile  of  an  Hermite  [B.  Heremite,  C.  Ermite]  vn-holy 
ofwerkes.  <r  1400  MAVNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  24  A  haly  hermit 
metle.  .a  beste  fprschapen.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  v.  22  The 
other  gaf  it  [their  tresour]  away  and  . .  wente  as  hermytes. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.L.L.  iv.  iii.  242  A  withered  Hermite,  fiuescore 
winters  worne,  Might  shake  off  fiftie,  looking  in  her  eye. 
1703  MAUNHKKLL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  80  Hermits  retiring 
hither  for  Penance  and  Mortification.  1847  EMERSON  Kcfr. 
Men,  Goetke  Wks.  I.  384  There  is  much  to  be  said  by  the 
hermit  or  monk  in  defence  of  his  life  of  thought  and  prayer. 

y.  ci»75  LAY.  18804  pan  heremite  he  iseh  come,  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalcna  812  A  preste  ..  pat  fled  be 
j  warld  as  heremyt.  1497  Bp.  AI.COCK  Kloits  1'erfect.  Diij  b, 
An  heremyte  cam  to  saynt  Anthony.  1500-10  DUNBAK 
Poems  xxv.  9  O  !  36  heremeitis  and  hankersaidilis,  That 
takis  your  pennauce  at  your  tablis.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  n.  154 The  rule  of  heremites,  the  professors,  .whereof 
mhabite  woods  and  solitarie  places. 

b.  tratisf.  A  person  living  in  solitude. 

1799  CAMTBELL  /'leas.  Hope  it.  38  The  world  was  sad  . . 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled.  1841 
EMERSON  AdJr.,Lit.  KOucsWki.  (Bohm  II.  213  The  puet-, 
who  have  lived  in  cities  have  been  hermits  still.  1849 
ROBERTSON  Scrni.  Ser.  i.  viii.  (1866)  138  A  solitary  man 
who.. led  a  hermit's  life,  .for  hermit.. he  was. 

2.  In  senses  immediately  derived  from  I.     a.  In 
the  formal  designation  of  certain  monastic  orders  : 
j   e.g.  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine:  see  EKEMITE  2. 

1577-87  [see  EREMITE].  1706  tr.  Dupiris  Eccl.  Hist.  \bth 
C.  II.  iv.  xi.  449  The  Augnstinians  produced  one  [new 
branch]  that  of  the  Hermites  of  St  Augustin. 

b.  A  quasi-religious   mendicant ;   a  vagabond  ; 
in  Gypsy  slang,  a  highwayman. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  3  Every  vagaboumle  here- 
myte  or  beg^er  ableto  labre.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  no 
1't  i  r  \Vakefielde  . .  an  Hermite,  an  idle  gadder  about,  and 
a  piatlyng  marchant.  1840  I,ONI;F.  Sp,  Stud,  in.  v,  And 
you,  by  the  pole  with  the  hermit's  head  upon  it. 
t  C.  A  beadsman.  Msojig.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  ii.  41  As  perfect  As  begging  Her- 
mits in  their  holy  prayers.  1605  —  Mad'.  \.  \. 
those  [honours]  of  old,  and  the  late  Dignities,  Heap'd  vp  to 
them,  we  rest  your  Ermites.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  niifury  m. 
190/2  Begging  Heremits  first  began  to  propagate  here  in 
England. 
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3.  Applied  to  various  animals  of  solitary  habits, 
as  the  hermit-crab,  the  hermit-bird  ;  see  4  b. 

1661  WALTON  Angler  i.  (ed.  3)  33  There  is  a  fish  called  a 
Hermit,  that  at  a  certain  age  gets  into  a  dead  fishes  shell, 
and  like  a  Hermite  dwells  there  alone.  1677  N.  Cox  Centl. 
Kecreat.  iv.  (ed.  2)  5.  1861  WOOD  .\'at.  Hist.  II.  239  All 
the  Hermits  build  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  nest.  //>/,/. 
(1865)  III.  603  If  two  Hermits  be  removed  from  their  housLs, 
and  put  into  a  rock  pool  . .  the  combats  which  take  place . . 
are  as  fierce  and  determined  as  any. 

4.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as   hermit-scat;    homit- 
fancicd,  -JiannteJadjs. ;  hermit-like  aJj.  and  ,. 

like  a  hermit. 

t  1500  Melusine  Ivii.  336  He  dide  doo  make  many  hermyte 
habytes.  1709  WATTS  Horx  Lyr.  n.  To  Discontented, 
Sylvia  . .  Flies  to  the  woods ;  a  hermit  saint !  1737-46 
THOMSON  Summer  15  Come  Inspiration  !  from  thy  hermit 
seat,  By  mortal  seldom  found.  1785  BURNS  Vision  i.  xx, 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cove,  a  1800  COWHER  Snail, 
Hermit-like,  his  life  he  leads.  1852  HAWTHORNE  BKtliedale 
Rom.  xxiv,  Within  which  lurked  the  hermit-frog.  1878 
Prodigal  Son  IV.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  II.  ic«j  Many 
other  hermitlike  fools. 

b.  In  names  of  various  animals  of  solitary  habits : 
hermit-bird,  (a)  a  humming-bird  of  genus  Phac- 
thornis;  (l>)  a  South  American  Halcyonide  bird  of 
genus.A/0«<w<z,  a  nun-bird;  hermit-crab,  ^hermit- 
fish,  hermit-lobster,  a  crab  of  the  family  Pagu- 
ridK.  which  has  the  habit  of  taking  up  its  abode  in 
a  cast-off  molluscan  shell  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
its  soft  shell-less  hinder  parts;  hermit-crow,  a 
name  of  the  chough  ;  hermit-thrush,  a  migratory 
thrush,  Titrtius  solitarius,  common  in  most  parts 
of  North  America,  and  celebrated  for  its  song  ; 
hermit-warbler,  the  western  warbler,  Dendrceca 
occidentalis,  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America. 

1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  154  The  "hermit  birds. . 
frequently  rise  up  perpendicularly  in  the1  air,  make  a  swoop, 
and  return  again  to  their  former  station.  1735  MORTIMI.K  in 
J'liil.  Trans.  XXXIX.  115  The  -Hermit-Crabs  are  gener- 
ally  found  in  great  Plenty  under  these  Trees.  1863  WOOD 
Nat.  Hist.  III.  603  Like  all  its  race,  the  Hermit-crab 
inhabits  the  shell  of  some  mollusc.  1391  SYLVESTER  Du 
fSartas  i.  v.  401  The  'Hermit-fish  . .  that  builds  him  a  de- 
fence 'Gainst  Weather's  rigour  and  Warr's  insolence.  1850 
JOHNSTON  Coiuhol.  81  The  other  tribe  are  the  soldier  or 
•hermit  lobsters  (Paguri).  1840  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Insects 
106  *Hermit  moths  . .  extraordinary  moths  hitherto  found 
only  in  New  Holland.  1831  —  in  Fauna  Bar.  Amer.  II. 
185  The  food  of  the  *Hermit  Thrush  consists  chiefly  of 
berries.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser.  Story  vii,  The  chief  musician 
of  the  American  forests,  the  hermit-thrush. 

Hence  He  rmit,  He'rmitixe  vbs.  intr.,  to  live 
as  a  hermit.  He-rmitism,  He  -rmitry ,  the  mode  of 
life  of  a  hermit. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  after  Death  xlvi,  When 
with  us  hermiting  in  lowe  degree,  He  wash't  his  flocks  in 
Jordan's  spotlesse  tide.  1896  Daily  News  25  Apr.  5/1 
1  Hermitism  '  is  a  rule  of  life  for  the  middle-aged  in  India. 
1815  HONE  Every-day  Si.  I.  286  He  starved  and  hermitized 
at  Hessleborough.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  S  forts  «r  Adv. 
Scotl.  xii.  (1855)  117  On  this  isolated,  .isle,  the  . .  Duke  was 
left  to  hermiti/e.  i88a  H.  C.  MERIVALE  Faitcit  of  B.  n.  vi, 
Hermitry  must  be  such  a  bore  if  persevered  in,  the  essence 
of  life  being  variety. 

Hermitage  (hSumittdj).  Forms :  3-4  er- 
mitage,4--j  er-,  her-,  heremytage,  5  armitage, 
(6  heremet-,  7  heremitage),  4-  hermitage.  See 
also  EBEMITAGE.  [a.  OF.  hermitage  =  Pr.  ermi- 
tatge.  It.  eremitaggio,  med.L.  (h)er(e)mitagium,  i. 
L.  eremita,  med.L.  heremita  :  see  prec.  and  -AGE.] 

1.  The  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

c  itgoS.Eng.  Leg.  1. 138/1131  To  he  Ermitageof  Semplin^- 
ham.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8161  Right  vnto  bat  hermitage, 
[t'.rr.  ermi-,  ermy-,  hermytage]  pe  king  com  to  and  his 
barnage.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  H'aic  (Rolls)  13989  Til 
heremytages  and  til  abbeyes,  per  men  holy  bodies  leyes. 
1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xi.  46  pare  er  also  many  kirkes 
and  chapelles  and  hermytages.  a  1500  Chaucer's  i 
330  Ech  seven  yere-S  mote  of  usage,  Visite  the  hevenly 
armitage.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  WickelajtVoy.  in.  xix. 
106  They  doe  not  dwell  in  Hermitages  solitarily.  1632 
MILTON  Penseroso  168  May  at  last  my  weary  age  Find  out 
the  peaceful  hermitage,  The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  xxxiii.  220  It  being  only 
an  Heremitage.  1756  NUGENT  Gr.  Tour  IV.  265  Near  the 
city  [Nants]  is  a  famous  hermitage,  situated  on  a  rock. 
1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  124  The  other 
contains  a  habitation  (formerly,  1  believe,  a  hermitage  . 

b.  trans/.  A  solitary  or  secluded  dwelling-place. 
1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  (1700)  159  My  urgent  Ot> 

..will  recall  me  to  morrow  Morning  to  my  own  Western 
Hermitage.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  '1864)  IM  Miiides 
innocent  and  quiet  take  That  (prison]  for  an  hermitage. 
1781  FLETCHER  Lett.  Wks.  1795  VII.  23;,  I  am  not  without 
hope  of  seeing  you  in  London  before  you  see  your  future 
hermitage.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  v,  Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled. 

c.  The  condition  of  a  hermit,  rare. 

i58a  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  xxi.  i  marg.,  Solitarim 
heremitage.  .is  a  goodly  thing.     1893  P.  WHITE  f/fit.  Clare 
10  (There  he]  lived  his  lonely  life  of  hermitage. 

2.  Name  of  a  French  wine  produced  from  vine- 
yards on  a  hill  near  Valence :  su  called  from  a  ruin 
on  the  summit  supposed  to  have  been  a  hermit's  cell. 

1680  SHAUWELL  Woman  Caft.  i.  5  iStanf)  I'in  dc  Fan, 
I'in  Celesiine,  anil  Hermitage,  and  all  the  Wines  upon  the 
fruitful  Rhone.  1709  ADIMSON  Taller  No.  131  T  ^  Two 
more  (drops]  of  the  same  Kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect 
i  hcii'  <-•  it  ji.isst  (i  into  a  florid  Hermitage, 
1756  NUGENT  IJr.  Ttntr  IV.  ;6  Hermitage  for  those  who  can 
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bear  a  strong  wine,  at  three  livres  a  bottle.     1815  M.  BIRK- 

•   France  43  We  approach  Tournon,  front  v. 
comes  the  famous  lid-milage  wine.     1822  Ma£u-  1.  (intern  9, 
I  thought  his  white  hermitage  better  than  his  claret. 

Hermitan,  obs.  form  of  HARMATTAN. 

1688  J.  HILLIER  Lctt.fr.  Cafe  Corse  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708) 
III.  ~,t\=  We  had  a  dry  North  and  North-Eastcrly  Wind, 
call'd  an  Hermitan,  and  it  overcame  the  Sea-Bri/e. 

Hermitary,  sb.  rare.  [ad.  meci.L.  hercmitar- 
iiim.  (.  JCcrcmlta  HEKMIT  :  see  -ARY  l  B.  2.  (Cf. 
OK.  hcrniilL'rie,,]  A  hermit's  cell;  a  hermitage. 

1754  Ila-.iv/l's  I.e'.t.  ii.  Ixxvii.  406  Monasteries,  Hermitaries 


Eli  I-MITARY,  q.v.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 
[1491  Hcrcinytarye:  see  EREMITARY.]  'Ay±Co9tHl  Wkon 

v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV.  A  hermetary  life  is  better  then  a 
kingdome,  So  my  Valentia  beare  me  company. 

Hermitess  (haumites).     A  female  hermit. 

1633  A.  H.  I'arthen.  Sacra.  -)8  The  Violet  is  truly  the 
Hermitesse  of  flowers.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  IV.  Ixiv, 
Spiritual  Actresses,  kind  Hermitesses,  Women  that  have 
a  plaguy  deal  of  Religion.  1797  COLEKIDGE  Cliristabel 
l.  Concl.,  Like  a  youthful  hermitess,  Beauteous  in  a  wilder- 
ness. 1836  Miss  MITFORD  in  Gd.  Words  Jvme  (1895)  382  A 
young  creature,  .living  in  London  like  a  hermitess. 

Hermitic  (liaimi-tik),  a.  In  7-8  erron.  her- 
metic. [Altered,  after  hermit,  from  earlier  (K)ere- 
mitic,  a.  OF.  heremitique  :  cf.  EREMITIC.]  =next. 

[1483  Heretnytyke  :  see  EREMITIC.]  1691  tr.  EwiliatinSs 
Of'!.  Journ.  Naples  228  The  Heremetick  State.  1790  W. 
WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Arcfiit.  3  An  hermetic  retreat,  to  be 
composed  of  roots  and  irregular  branches  of  trees.  1893 
Scrit»K-Ss  Mag.  XIII.  344/2  Mallarme'  has  withdrawn  into 
a  hermitic  seclusion. 

Hermrtical,  a.  See  also  EREMITICAL,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

1586  D.  ROWLAND  tr.  Jean  de  Luna's  Lazarillo  (1672) 
Uiva,  Some  notion  of  the  Hermiticall  life.  1615  T.  ADAMS 
Black  De-nil  26  The  melancholly  man.  .lives  an  Hermitical, 
solitary  life.  1715  BvHnxvSerm.  x.  350  Instead  of  the  old 
Hermitical  Poverty  they  had  drain'd  the  Riches  of  King- 
doms. 1881-3  A.  F.  MITCHELL  in  Schaff  Encycl.  AV/iV. 
Kiunul.  I.  580  [The  Culdees]  seem  at  times  [in  7th  century] 
to  have  formed  '  hermitical  establishments  '. 

Hence  Hermetically  adv. 

1841  J.  MACKINTOSH  Let.  in  Life  (1854)  47  Hermitically 
inclined  I  fancied  myself. 

HeTmitish,  a.  rare.  [f.  HEBMIT  si.  +  -ISH  : 
of.  EMMITISH.]  Like,  or  like  that  of,  a  hermit. 

1812  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1838-43)  X.  471  A  hermit's  life,  not    j 
much  less  hermitish  than  yours. 

t  Hermitress.    Obs.    [a.  obs.  F.  hermitresse  \ 
(Godcf.,  Cotgr.),  irreg.  f.  /termite  HEBMIT,  after 
wonls  etymologically  in  -lresse."\   —  HERMITESS. 

1611  COTGR,,  Hermitresse.  an  Hermitresse  ;  a  woman  Her- 
mite.  1616  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Sonn.  50  Among  these 
pines,  Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair.  1823  Blackiu. 
Afng.  XIV.  221  He  allows  Hazlitt  unrelentingly  to  parade 
such  words  as  '  Hercmitrcss  '. 

Hermitship  h5-jmit,Jip).  [f.  HEIIMIT  + 
-sun1.]  The  condition  or  mode  of  life  of  a  hermit. 

1825  LVTTON  Falkland  ^  Your  jests  at  my  hermitship  and 
hermitage.  1843  CARLVLE  Let.  27  Oct.  in  I'all  Mall  G. 
(1891!  23  May  3/2  Emerson  does  not  yet  go  into  vegetables, 
into  rural  Hermitship  ;  and  we  hope  never  will. 

Her  mo-,  combining  form  of  HERMES,  as  in 
Hermoglyphic,  Hermo'grlyphist  [cf.  Gr.  ipno- 
f\v<piKo!  pertaining  to  a  statuary,  f.  ipftoy\v<t>evt 
a  carver  of  Hermje,  a  statuary]  (see  quots.).  Her- 
mokopid  [ad.  Gr.  lp/io/fOTrt'57/s],  a  mutilator  of 
Hermae  :  in  quot.  used  attrib. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hertnogliphicke,  a  grauer  of  Images. 
18*0  T.  MITCHELL  Aristofh.  I.  p.  cxvi,  Sophroniscus  is 
somewhere  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  an  hermoglyphist  ;  a 
person,  whose  business  it  was  to  engrave  inscriptions  on 
marble,  or  rather  on  the  Hermaic  statues.  1849  GROTE 
Greece  11.  Iviii.  11862)  V.  173  The  facts  disclosed  indicated 
the  band  of  Hermokopid  conspirators  to  be  numerous. 

HeTmodact,  shortened  form  of  next. 

1678  SALMON  Land.  Disf.  47/2  Colchicum  ..  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  Hermodact.  1693—  Bates'  Disp.  (1713)  631/1  Pouder 
of  Hermodacts  compound. 

Hermodactyl  (hajmodarktil).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Also  4  ermodattile,  5  hermodactule,  6  -ill,  6-8 
•il(e,  8  -yle.  [ad.  med.L.  hermodactylus,  a.  Gr. 
(pfiuSaxTv^os  lit.  Hermes'  finger.] 

1.  A  bulbous  root,  probably  that  of  a  species  of 
Colchicum,  formerly  imported  from  the  East  and 
tised  in  medicine.     Also,  the  plant  itself. 

CIMO   Mcd.  MS.   in   Archxol.   XXX.  380  Medelyd   w< 
rosalgere  And  ermodattilis  of  on  ^ere.     ,  1400  I.anfranc's 
Cintrg.  236  Also  take  .  .  hermodactulis  wij>  sugre  &  coold 
watir.     1:1550  LLOYD  Trcas.  Health  11585)  Q  vi,  A  [jl;i-tiT 
made  of  the  rote  of  walwort  and   Hennodactiles  st.uni'tc 
wyth    Hogges    grese.      1616    J.    HULLOKAK    EnK.    }• 
Heri:iodactiles.\M\K  roots  white,  and  round,  solde  by  Apothe- 
caries,   etc.     1681    tr.     11'illh'    Rein.    Mtd.    ll'ts.    Vocal)., 
Hermodactils,   or   mercuries  finger,  white  and  red.     1727 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Head  ach,  [To  clear  the   Brain] 
you  may  take  two  Dram.s  if  Hc-ni; 
and  Pimpernel-Leaves.      1847  E.  J.  SKV 
90  It  was  found..  that  this  plant  existed  in  Greek  physic 
under  the  name  of  hermodactyls. 

2.  Applied  by  Lyte  to  the  Meadow  Saffron,  Col- 
fhicum  autumitale  ;  and  later  to  the  Snake's-head    '. 
Iris,  Iris  tuberosa  (Htrmodactylm  tuherosus),  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  drag. 
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IS?8  LYTE  Dodacns  in.  xxxv.  366  Of  Hermodactil  or  Mede  ! 
Saffron.  1664  EVELYN  Knl.  Hort.  (1729)  199  Mari-h.. 
Flowers  in  Prime1,  or  yet  lasting,  Ckclnnniiiim  small  will 
double  Flowers,  Hermodactyls, Tuberous  Iris.  i/CSMiLLKt 
Card.  Diet.  (ed.  8),  Hennodactyljis,  . .  by  some  botanic 
writers  .,  supposed  the  true  Hermodactyl,  but  what  has 
been  long  used  in  Europe  for  that  is  the  root  of  a  Colchicum. 

Ilermyn,  obs.  form  of  ERMINE. 

Hern,  hirn  (hain),  sb.  Chiefly  Sc.  (in  form 
him,  hyni)  or  dial,  after  1500.  Forms:  1-6,  9 
dial,  hyrne,  3-5  (also  9  dial.)  hurne,  herne,  36 
hirne,  (3  huyrue,  4  huir(e)ne,  heorne,  5  hierne, 
hyerne,  heerne,  h(e)yron,  heryn),  5-6  hyrn, 
5-8  hirn.  [OE.  hyrne  wk.  fern.  -  OFris.  lunte, 
ON.  hyrna  (Da.  hjorne]  corner,  angle,  nook  :— 
OTeut.  *hurnjon-,  i.  stem  of  HORN  sb.]  A  corner, 
nook,  hiding-place. 

f  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxii.  168  Ahoh  hie  ..  on 
oa  feower  hyrnan  oaere  earce.  c  1000  Ags.  Gc>s/>.  Matt.  vi.  5 
Standende  on  ^e-somnungum  and  str,-eta  hyrnum.  c  laoo 
OK.MIN  i6jj  Ice  se5;de  batt  itt  [batt  wa^herifft]  wass  pa:r 
henngedd  i  batt  hirne.  c  izqoBtkct  691  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  1. 126 
po  i-saij  he  bis  holi  man  In  one  huyrne  [v.r.  hurne]  stonde. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7343  pat  he  ne  ssolde  abbe,  .an  hevne 
to  wite  him  Inne.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxvii.  21  pe 
stane  bat  be  edifiand  reprouyd  here  it  is  made  in  heuyd  of 
hyrne.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  209  And  alle  fledtlen  for 
fere  and  flowen  in-to  huirnes  [C.  in.  249  hemes].  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Can.  Ycoin.  Prol.  105  Lurkynge  in  hernes  \v.r. 
hirnes]  and  in  lanes  blynde.  1387  TUEVISA  Higdm  (Rolls) 
I.  9  Laborintus,  Dedalus  hous,  hap  many  halkcs  and  hurnes. 
£1400  nestr.  Tray  8390  In  foure  hyernes  of  the  house. 
c  1420  Chroit.  VMod,  1.  3577  pe  sexsten  . .  sey  hem  in  an 
hyron.  Ibid.  1.  3986  Stondyng  in  an  heyron  l^ere.  c  1450 
Afiro itr  Salitaciojtn  2101  My  teching  was  noght  in  hirnes 
nor  pryuitie.  1^1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club'  43  Ever  I  , 
rene  fro  herne  to  herne.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Etuis  in.  iv.  8  Out  ! 
of  the  quiet  hyrnis  the  rowt  wpstartis  Of  thai  birdis.  1390 
R.  BRUCE  Serin.  Sacrani.  (1843)  109  The  maist  secret  hirne 
of  the  conscience,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkcltys  (1883) 
I.  33  The  barrony  . .  with  all  the  hernesse,  that  is  the 
Nookes  and  Corners  thereof.  1776  C.  KEITH  Farmers  Ha 
in  Chambers  Pap.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862)  32  To  ilka  hirn 
he  taks  his  route.  1895  E.  Anglian  Gloss.,  Hyrne,  a  comer,  : 
the  portion  of  the  village  situated  in  an  angle  or  corner. 
b.  ( 'onib.  t  hirn-stone,  corner-stone. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  iTh.)  I.  106  He  is  se  hyrn-stan  be 
Xefe^o  ba  twegen  weallas  togsedere.  f!2oo  ORMIN  13358 
Crist  iss  ec  batt  hirnestan  patt  bindebb  twe33enn  wanness. 

Hern,  herne,  arch,  and  dial,  forms  of  HERON 
(CLV.),  frequent  in  literary  use. 

Hern,  obs.  pi.  of  EAR  sbl 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8080  Lang  and  side  bair  brues  wern,And 
hinged  all  a-bout  bair  hern  [v.rr.  eres,  ern,  eren]. 

Hern,  poss.  pron)  Obs.  exc.  south  and  midl.  . 
dial.  Also  4  hiren,  5  huron.  [f.  HEB/OW.  pron.^, 
apparently  by  form-association  with  the  ME.  pairs 
mi,  min,  thi,  thin  (where  the  derivative  form  arose 
not  by  adding,  but  by  dropping  »).  Cf.  Hisn,  ourti, 
youm,  theirn.']  =  HERS. 

1340  Ayenb.  in  Yblissed  by  be  guode  wyfman  bet  of  hiren    I 
bet  flour  ber  to  dede.    c 1340  Cursor  M.  20016  (Trin.)  pou5e    ' 

1  be  vnworbi  mon,  Hiren  am  I  al  bat  1  kon.     1388  WYCLIK 

2  Kings  viii.  6  Restore  thou  to  hir  alle  thingis  bat  ben 
hern  [1382  hyres].     6-1420  Ckron.    I'ilod.  I.  2628  Alle  his 
clothus  and  huron  weron  wete  also.     1599  CHAI'MAN  Hum. 
Day's  Mirth  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  98  What  shall  I  do  at 


HERO. 

i   Pract,  Snrg.  I.  644  Abdominnl  hernia  or  rupture 
protrusion  of  any  viscns  through  an  opening 
in  the  |.;irii:tcs  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
b.  attrib.,  as  hernia  knife,  truss. 

1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  663  With  a  hernia  knife, 
.  .or  bemiotome,  the  stricture  should  then  be  divided. 

Hernial  (h5'jnial),  a.  [f.  prtc.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  hernia  ;  chiefly  in  hcmial  sac. 


1876  BESANT  &  RICE  Gold,  Butterfly  ; 
135  It  won't  fall  on  his  head,  but  on  hern. 

t  Hem,  poss.  pron.-  Obs.  Forms  :  4  heoren,  | 
heren,  hiren,  5  hern.  [f.  HER  poss.  pron* ;  : 
formed  as  prec.]  =  THEIRS. 

c  1340  Ayenb.  38  Hi  . .  bebencheb  hou  hi  mo3e  habbe  of 
hiren.      13. .  Minor  Poems  fr.   Vemon  MS.  xxxii.  1145-9    j 
Heoren  ispe  loyeeuerlastonde. .'  Blesset  beo  \>e  pore  in  spirit 
ay,  ffor  heoren  is  be  kyndom  per  as  dwelled  God  and  Mon  *.     ' 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  6155  (Trin.)  Lafte  bei  not  bat  heren  was    i 
Sheepe  ne  cow  ox  ne  as.   c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  v.  i.  479  The 
vnwisdom  of  hem  schal  be  knowe  to  alle  men,  as  hern  was. 

Hern  ant  (hsunant).     (See  quots.^ 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade%  Hcrnant-sceds^  a  commercial 
name  for  the  seeds  of  the  Hernandia  oz<igera^  imported  into 
Liverpool  from  India  for  tanning  purposes.  1866  Trcas. 
Bot.  585/2  Hernant  seeds,  .used  for  dyeing. 

Herne,  obs.  form  of  IRON. 

Herner,  hernery :  see  HERO^EB,  HERONRY. 

Hernesew(e,  -shaw,  obs.  ff.  HEKONSEW. 

t  He'rnet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  HERN,  HERON  + 
-ET.]  A  young  heron. 

1615  SIR  R.  BOVLE  Diary  (1886)  I.  72  Paying  me  . .  2 
cowple  of  fatt  capons,  2  hernetts. 

II  Hernia  (h5unia\  Path.  Pl.herniffi,hernias. 
Also   4-5   hirnia,   -ya,  hyrnya,  6   ( 
herny,  -ie.     [L.  =  rupture.     Cf.  F.  he 

A  tumour  formed  by  the  displacement  and  result- 
ing protrusion  of  a  part  of  an  organ  through  an    j 
aperture,  natural  or  accidental,  in  the  walls  of  its 
containing  cavity ;  rupture. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  349  Horrible  swollen  membres 
that  semeth  lik  the  maladie  of  Hirnia.  (.1400  Lanfranc's 
.•-.  273  If  hernia  be  watri,  \>is  is  be  signe  berof.  1547 
UOORUE  />V£T(.  Htalth  clxxvi.  62  b,  There  be  thre  kindes 
named  ..a  wateryshe  herny,  a  wyndy  hernye,  a  fleshely 
herny.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  \.  Ix.  87  Hernies,  Ruptures,  or 
burstings.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volpone  in.  v,  That  I  had 
Nestor's  hernia  thou  wouldst  think.  1727-51  CHAMHI-KS 
Cyi  L  s.v..  Hernia's  are  often  occasioned  by  blows,  violent 
concussions,  over-si  retching  in  vomiting  [etc.].  1878  T. 


of  being  readily  put  hack  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a 
reducible  hernia.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pratt.  Sitrg.  I.  645  A 
hernia!  tumour. .is  composed  of  a  sac  with  its  contents  and 
the  soft  parts  covering  it. 

Herniary  (hS'iniiri),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ART.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hernia  or  its  surgical  treatment. 

1751  STACK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  325  A  rupture  with 
a  double  herniary  sack.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  19  Mr.  Arnaud 
mny  indeed  be  considered  a  herniary  surgeon.  1876  BAR- 
TIIOLOW  Mat.  Mcd.  (1879)  313  Herniary  protrusion  and 
adhesion  of  the  iris  are  prevented  by  dilating  the  pupil. 

Herniated  (hSuni/'tfci),  a.  [f.  HERNIA  +  -ATE^ 

•f  -ED  1.]     Affected  with  hernia. 

1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  345  The  hemiated  por- 
tion affected  but  a  small  part  of  the  testis  at  its  lower  part. 
1885  Lancet  26  Sept.  566  The  herniated  bowel. 

Hernio-,  comb,  form  of  HERNIA,  as  in  Hernio  - 
logy,  that  part  of  pathology  which  treats  of  hernia, 
a  treatise  on  hernia.  He-rniO|laparo'tomy  [Gr. 
AaTrapa  the  flank  +  -rofjtia  cutting],  'the  division  of 
the  abdominal  walls  in  order  to  reach  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  which  has  been  returned  en  masse,  so 
that  the  constricting  part  may  be  divided'  '(Syet. 
Soc.  Lex).  Herniopn-ncture,  *  the  puncture  of 
a  hernia  by  means  of  a  capillary  trocar  to  diminisli 
its  size  and  so  facilitate  its  reduction*  (ibid?}. 

Herniotome(h3'iniJu>um).  Surg.  [f.  HERNIO- 

+  Gr.  -TO/^OS  cutting.]     A  knife  used  in  herniotomy. 

1878  [see  HERNIA  b].  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX. 
368  The  stricture  having  been  divided  with  herniotome. 

Herniotomy  (hainifrtdmi).  Surg.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  -ro/u'a  cutting.]  The  operation  of  cutting 
for  strangulated  hernia.  So  Hernio  tomist,  one 
who  practises  hemiotomy. 

1811  in  HOOPER  Diet.  Med.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg. 
I.  670  Herniotomy  or  Kelotomy  is  to  be  performed.  1885 
Lancet  26  Sept.  566  Herniotomy  was  performed,  the  sac 
being  opened.  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Jn.  Ardcrne  7  Litho- 
tomists,  herniotomists,  oculists,  and  others. 

t  He'rnious,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  kerniosus, 
f.  hernia.']  Affected  with  hernia. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.  VH.  Iv.  (1495)  270  Hernyous 
men  that  ben  soo  broke.  1623  COCKERAM,  ffernioust  a. . 
broken  person,  [a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Life  Wks.  (1886)  192 
He  was  burst  in  the  body  as  we  call  it,  or  herniosus.] 

Hernsew,  -shaw,  -shew:  see  HEBONSEW. 

Hero  (hr'Ttf),  sb.  PI.  heroes  (hi«T(?"z). 
Forms :  6-7  heros,  heroe,  6-8  heroe,  7-  hero  ; 
//.  4-7  heroes,  7-  heroes  (7  hero's  \  [Ultimately 
ad.  L.  hero-Sy  pi.  hcro-es^  a.  Gr.  ^pcu-?,  pi.  ijpo)-*$. 
In  early  use  the  L.  or  Gr.  singular  herds  and  pi. 
hero'-es  appear  unchanged  (cf.  F.  hires  sing,  from 
1 4th  c.) ;  beside  them  is  also  found  a  sing,  he'ro-e 
like  obs.  F.  heroS  (Cotgr.),  It.  eroe,  Sp.  heroe ;  this 
became  later  he-roe,  and  finally  hero.  The  pi.  heroes 
is  now  disyllabic.] 

1.  Antiq.  A  name  given  (as  in  Homer)  to  men 
of  superhuman  strength,  courage,  or  ability,  favouied 
by  the  gods ;  at  a  later  time  regarded  as  interme- 
diate between  gods  and  men,  and  immortal. 

The  later  notion  included  men  of  renown  supposed  to  be 
deified  on  account  of  great  and  noble  deeds,  fur  which  they 
were  also  venerated  generally  or  locally ;  also  demigods, 
said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  god  or  goddess  and  a  human 
being  ;  the  two  classes  being  to  a  great  extent  coincident. 

Verse  oj  heroes,  the  hexameter. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  401  [Sibylla  Erythreea] 
wroot  moche  of  Criste,  and  Jjat  openliche,  as  in  bis  vers  of 
htroes.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  49  Goddes 
made  of  men  whom  the  antiquitie  cauled  Heroes.  1591 
SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  480  And  you  beside  the  honourable 
band  Of  great  Heroes  doo  in  order  stand.  Ibid.  593  Here 
manie  other  like  Heroes  bee.  1613-  i6W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past. 
n.  iv,  So  by  Heroes  were  we  led  of  yore.  1615  CHAPMAN 
Oetyss.  iv.  420  And  what,  my  young  Ulyssean  heroe,  Pro- 
voked thee  on  the  broad  back  of  the  sea,  To  visit  Lace- 
daemon  the  divine?  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  i.  ii. 
(1651)  45  Plato,  .made  nine  kinds  of  [spirits].  .4  Arch-Angels, 
5  Angels,  6  Devils,  7  Heroes.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met. 
iv.  (1626)  83  Whom  when  the  Heros  saw  to  hard  rocks 
chaind . .  He  would  haue  thought  her  marble.  1633  HEYWOOD 
\st  /'t.  Iron  Age  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  266  Great  Laomedon 
1  ihc  Hcroe,  both  the  meede  proposed.  1681  H.  MORE 
/•.-t/.  Dan.  ii.  57  The  Vision  of  that  Divine  Heros  on  the 
white  Horse.  1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \\.  220  Mighty 
men  of  old,  or  hero's.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  56 
Resembling  Heroes,  whose  Etherial  Root  Is  Jove  himself. 
1712  ADULSON  Sfiect.  No.  417  p  6  Homer  is  in  his  Province, 
when  he  is  describing  .  .a  Heroe  or  a  God.  1763  J.  BROWN 
s  Mtts.  iv.  42  A  Chief  sings  some  great  Action  of  a 
God  or  Heroe.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  iv.  225  The  Hero  seek- 
ing earnest  on  all  sides  Machaon.  1840  TmSLWAU.  Grew 
VII.  199  He  continued  ..  to  receive  marks  of  public  reve- 
rence approaching  to  the  worship  of  a  hero. 

2.  A  man  distinguished  by  extraordinary  valour 
and  martial  achievements  ;  one  who  does  brave  or 
noble  deeds;  an  illustrious  warrior. 


HEBO. 

1586  \\.\xsaiAll.  Bug.  HI.  xvi.  63  After  silence  short, 
The  Brutaine  Heros  vailed,  and  did  answeie  in  this  sort. 
1600  \V.  \\-\ISON  Dccaeordjii  l.\.  v.  IIM^I  305  All  the 
heroeces,  n^Mes  and  gentles  of  these  northern  Isles.  1601 
-'.'  II.  i.  40  Nobles,  Heroes;  my  sv,  t,rd 
and  yours  are  kiune.  1684  Scaruitrbcg  Rcdii'.  vi.  155  He 
is  Master  of  all  the  Gallantly  of  Antient  Hero's.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1501  Raleigh  . .  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burn'd.  1747  MORI  1 1. 
Jcs'iu.i  Chorus,  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes.  1862 
Sa!.  Rei:  13  Sept.  302  The  hero  must,  to  give  meani: 
meaningless  phrase,  fight  for  an  idea  . .  "1  here  is  very  lilile 
room  for  heroes  in  wars  carried  on  to  settle  successions,  to 
rectify  frontiers,  or  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  1885 
EDNA  LYALL  /«  Golden  Days  I.  v.  160  For  already  Sydney 
had  become  his  hero  of  heroes. 

3.  A  man  who  exhibits  extraordinary  bravery, 
lirmness,  fortitude,  or  greatness  of  soul,  in  any 
course  of  action,  or  in  connexion  with  any  pursuit, 
work,  or  enterprise;  a  man  admired  and  venerated 
for  his  achievements  and  noble  qualities. 


worlds  decay.  1676  DRYDEN  Anreugz.  i.  i,  Who  would  not 
be  the  hero  of  an  age?  1707  Lotui.  Caz.  No.  4343/1  Some 
other  Protestant  Hero  like  your  Majesty.  1764  FOOTE 
Pa!r,'n  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  340  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vaJct 
de  ckambre.  1768  JOHNSON  Pref.  to  Shaks.  Wks.  IX.  245 
Shakespeare  has  no  heroes  ;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by 
men,  who  act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion.  1853 
MAURICE  Proph.  fy  A'ixgs  iii.  44  David  no  doubt  became  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  the  virgins  of  Israel. 

4.  The  man  who  forms  the  subject  of  an  epic ; 
the  chief  male  personage  in  a  poem,  play,  or  story  ; 
he  in  whom  the  interest  of  the  story  or  plot  is  centred.    | 

1697  DRYDEN  Virg.,  Life  (1721)  I.  61  His  Heroe  falls  into 
an  . .  il!-tim'd  Deliberation.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  n  F  5 
The  Youth,  who  is  the  Hero  of  my  Story.  1770  Junins 
Lett,  xxxviii.  188  The  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where 
. .  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero  are  calculated  for  derision. 
1841  ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  iv.  175  The  great  Hindu 
heroic  poem,  the  '  Maha  Bharat ',  of  which  Crishna  is,  in 
fact,  the  hero.  1866  TROLLOPE  CufPtrtHft  xxviii,  Perhaps 
no  terms  have  been  so  injurious  to  the  profession  of  the  j 
novelist  as  those  two  words,  hero  and  heroine.  In  spite  of  ! 
the  latitude  which  is  allowed  to  the  writer  in  putting  his 
own  interpretation  upon  these  words,  something  heroic  is 
still  expected  ;  whereas,  if  he  attempt  to  paint  from  Nature, 
how  little  that  is  heroic  should  he  describe  ! 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive,  as  hero-child, 
-horseman,   -king,  -leader,   -martyr,   -saint,  -son, 
-soul,  -woman;  b.  attributive,  as  hero-air,  -apart- 
ment, -dust,  -form,  -race,  -saga  ;    c.  objective,  as 
liero-nurser;    d.  similative,  as  hero-like  adj.;    e. 
Hero-errant  [after  knight-errant},   a  hero  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  adventures.  Also  HERO-WORSHIP. 

1756-7  tr.  Keyslcr's  Trav.  11760)  IV.  306  In  the  hero- 
apartment,  as  it  is  called,  besides  the  old  Saxon  warrior:,  . . 
are  to  be  seen  the  portraits  of  all  the  generals  employed  by 
king  Auijustus.  1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  Index  417 
'  Hero-children  suckled  by  beasts.  1814  BYRON  Ode  to 
Napoleon  xii,  *Hero  dust  Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  A'at.  (1852)  II.  147  If  Persia  be  subdued,  our 
*hero-errant  must  seek  adventures  at  the  Ganges.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  Camoens'  Lusiad  327  That  'hero-form  the  Lusian 
standard  rears.  1861  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Man.  I.  iii.  68  The 
^hero-founder  Nimrod.  1840  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  266 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  "hero-king  of  the  race  of 
Achilles  1670  DRYDEN  Grenada  ijod.i,  Thence  *herolike 
with  torches  by  my  side . .  my  love  I'll  guide.  1706  WAITS 
fforx  Lyr.  n.To  IV.  Blackburn  v.  But  there's  a  heavenly  art 
l'  elude  the  grave,  And  with  the  *hero  race  immortal  kindred 
claim.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  xiii.  291,  I  thought 
I  could  hear  our  *hero-saint  saying,  '  I  give  my  sword  to 
the  slave '.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  I .  i.  6  Then  the  *hero-son 
of  Atreus  rose.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  II.  244  An 
almost  unique  presentation  of  a  "hero-woman. 

Hence  (chiefly  nonce- wds.),  Hero  v.  trans.,  to 
make  a  hero  of;  to  honour  as  a  hero.  He  ro-  i 
archy  [after  hierarchy],  rule  or  government  of  ' 
heroes.  Ee'rohead,  -hood,  -ship,  the  state,  posi- 
tion, or  character  of  a  hero.  Hero  latry  [after 
idolatry},  hero-worship.  He'roless  a.,  without  a 
hero.  Heroo-gony  [cf.  theogoiiy],  generation  of 
heroes.  Heroolo'glcal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  history 
of  heroes.  Heroo  legist,  one  who  writes  or  dis- 
courses of  heroes.  Keroo'logy  (also  hero' logy} ,  a 
history  of  or  treatise  on  heroes.  Hero-theism  [Gr. 
tfc'os  god]  :  see  quot. 

1883  MRS.  MITCHELL  Hist,  Anc.  Sculpt.  212  Statues. .not 
of  gods,  but'heroed  mortals.  i84oCARLVLi: /A  >,)<i  i.  11858) 
193  All  dignities  of  rank,  on  which  human  association  rests, 
.ire  what  we  may  call  a  *  Heroarchy  (Government  of  Heroesl. 
1895  Atlienxuin  3I  Aug.  284/3  The  dim  past,  before  the 
Olympian  divinities  had  come  southwards  to  absorb  their 
predecessors  and  degrade  . .  their  godhead  to  *herohead 
1843  CARLYLE  Past  *  Pr.  it.  vii,  All  his  *herohood  and  in- 
sight. 1864  SKEAT  UhlamCs  Poems  71,  I  was  not  nourished 
For  lofty  hero-hood.  1806  Kdix.  Rev.  VII.  487  The  dis- 
tinction between  "herolatry  and  theolatry,  or  the  sacred 
rites  of  heroes  and  the  sacred  rites  of  Gods,  was  perfectly 
well  known  in  Greece.  1882  Atlieiatum  g  Sept.  329/3  The 
history  of  Ireland  is  also  almost—if  we  may  use  the  term— 
•herolcss.  1880  J.  D.uits  iu  Encrcl.  K>H.  XI.  777/2  A 
brief  and  abruptly  terminated  "heroogony,  or  generation  of 
heroes  by  immortal  sires  from  mortal  mothers.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  32.510  Eusebius.  .was  of  opinion 
that  those  poetick  fables  were  at  first  only  historical  and 
•herological.  1774  WARTON  HUt.  Eng.  Fpctrv  xlvii.  III. 

uid  the  "heroologirf.    16781 
l.  iv.  i  14.  257  A  certain  Mixture  of  Physiology  and    Hero- 
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logy  or  History  blended  together.  1880  J.  S.  STAJ.LYBRASS 
tr.  (,V/<«/«'i  /V/:,'.  Myllal.  xv.  I.  366  \Ve  may  conclude 
that  all  the  Teutonic  races  hail  a  pretty  fully  developed 
Heroology.  1784  Con  PER  Task  iv.  644  His  three  years,  of 
•heroship  expired.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI. 
646  'Herotheism,  or  the  worship  of  deified  men. 

Herocane,  obs.  form  of  HLHUCICAM:. 

Herocism  :  see  HEROISM. 

Herodian  (h/rJu'dian),  a.  and  j<M  [ad.  L. 
Herodian-its ,  a.  Gk.  'H/wSmy-os  of  or  pertaining  to 
Herod,  subst.pl.  followers  of  Herod  :  see  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Herod,  king  of 
Judjea  (B.C.  38-4),  or  to  members  of  his  family 
of  the  same  name ;   bnilt  by  Herod.      Herodian 
disease :  phthiriasis  or  other  loathsome  skin  disease, 
like  that  of  which  Herod  Agrippa  died(Actsxii.  23). 

1633  KARL  MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (16361 153  We  may  not  wash 
our  hands  of  crying,  and  from  bloudy  sins,  and  hug  in  our 
bosomes  beloved,  and  Herodian  binnes,  sinnes  of  higher 
tincture.  1650  WELDUS-  Crt.  Jos.  f,  13  He  dyed  oppor- 
tunely, .to  leave  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  himselfe  by  that 
Herodian  disease.  1861  Sat.  A't-7'.  21  Dec.  644  For  the 
Herodian  period  of  Jerusalem  the  chief,  or  rather  only, 
authority  is  Josephus. 

2.  Blustering,  grandiose,  magniloquent ;  after  the 
style  attributed  to  Herod  in  the  miracle-plays. 
(Cf.  OUT-HEBOD.) 

1886  F.YORK  Povn.u.'m  Academy  15  May  337/2  The  plain 
sensible  style  of  this  book  is  pleasantly  in  contrast  with  the 
Herodian  vein  of  many  local  histories. 

B.  sb.  pi.  A  Jewish  party,  mainly  political,  who 
were  partisans  of  the  Herodian  or  Idumaean  dynasty 
(chiefly  under  Herod  Antipas,  B.C.  4-A.n.  39),  and 
lax  in  their  adherence  to  Judaism.     Hence  transf. 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

k  lopo  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  xii.  13  Sume  of  phartseum  and 
herodiamim.)  1381  WYCI.IF  ibid.,  Summe  of  the  Farisees 
and  Erodians.  <r  1400  Afol.  Loll.  56  Prelats  not  preching 
are  raber  pilats  than  prelalis,  . .  herodians  of  Heroud,  not 
heyris  of  Crist,  a  1592  H.  SMITH  Serin.  4si  They  jumpe 
with  Caesar,  like  the  Herodians.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  F.  Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadduces  to 
have  been  the  same  thing.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  163/1 
The  Herodians  are  not  mentioned  either  by  Philo  or  by 
Josephus  in^his  enumeration  of  the  Jewish  sects. 

Herodian  (herou'dian),  sb.-  [In  sense  I,  irreg. 
f.  Gr.  iptoSt-os  heron,  heronshaw  +  -AN.  In  sense  2, 
{.  mod.L.  herodi-us,  repr.  Gr.  iptuStus.] 

1 1.  A  heron.  Obs. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ley.  xi.  19  The  herodian,  and  the 
charadrion  according  to  his  kind. 

2.  Ornith.  One  of  an  order  of  birds,  Herodii  or 
Herodiones,  comprising  the  herons,  storks,  ibises, 
and  spoonbills. 

t  HeToess.  Obs.  Also  7  heroisse.  [f.  HEBO 
+  -ESS.  Cf.  rare  Gr.  f/pmoaa.]  =  HEKOINE. 

1611  R.  SHELDON  Serin.  St.  Marlins  48  That  Heroisse 
[Q.  Elizabeth]  being  departed.  1615  CHAPMAN  Oiiyss.  xi. 
445  All  th'  heroesses  in  Pluto's  house.  1694  tr.  Milton's 
Lett.  State  4  July  an.  1654,  A  Heroess  so  matchless  in  all 
degrees  of  Praise  and  masculine  Renown.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
D'Aunoy's  IVks.  6,  I  then  forgot  all  that  Romances  had 
taught  me  concerning  the  Disdain  and  Pride  of  their 
Haroesses. 

Herohead,  -hood:  see  HEIIH. 

Heroic  (h/rj"-ik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  hcroic-us, 
<  -i.  Tjpaiixus  pertaining  to  heroes,  f.  ijpus  HEBO.  Cf. 
I1".  Ai'roiijue  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hero  or  heroes  ; 
characteristic  of,  or  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
hero  ;  of  a  bravery,  virtue,  or  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, exalted  above  that  of  ordinary  men.  a.  Of 
actions,  qualities,  etc. 

1549  Coinfl.  Scot.  2  5our  heroyque  vertu  is  of  mair  ad- 
imratione,  nor  vas  of  Valeria  the  dochtir  of  the  prudent 
consul  publicola.  1596  SM:NSLR  /•".  (7.  v.  i.  i  But  evermore 
some  of  the  vertuous  race  Rose  up,  inspired  with  heroicke 
heat.  1634^  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  75  Requested . .  his  death 
might  be  given  him,  by  such  a  Heroicke  hand  as  his,  rather 


r  4  There  is  something  sublime  and  heroick  in  true  meek- 
ness and  humility.  1802  WORDSW.  Soiui.,  '  Milton  !  tlioit 
shouldst  bellying*,  The  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
1834  L.  RITCHIE  IVand,  by  Seine  153  The  choir  of  the 
cathedral ..  is  rich  in  heroic  dust.  1849  MACAUT.AY  //is/. 
Kug.  ii.  1. 167  The  heroic  death  of  his  father. 

b.  Of  persons,  etc. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  hero. 

1591  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  ['!,  ii.  v.  78  Whereas  hee,  From  lohn 
of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  Pedigree,  lieing  but  fourth  of  that 
Heroick  Lyne.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  84  To  exceed 
the  patterne  of  heroicke  Ancestry.  1638  Sin  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  67  The  pecans  turn  back,  leaving  their  heroick 
Captaine  Godgee  slaine  in  the  field.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barta- 
doa  105  So  noble  and  heroick  a  Bird.  1790  BURKE  /•>. 
y\Vr'.  Wks._V.  36  This  would  be  to  act  over  a-<ain  the  scene 
of  the  criminals  condemned  to  the  gallics,  and  their  heroick 
deliverer.  1878  MORLEV  Cril.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carlyle  196  The 
distinction  between  the  truly  heroic  ruler  of  the  stamp  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  arbitrary  enthusiast  for  external  order, 
like  Frederick. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Heroic  age  or  time  :  that  during  which  the  ancient 
heroes  existed  ;  the  period  of  Grecian  history  pre- 
ceding the  return  from  Troy. 

1667  MII.ION  P.  L.  i.  577  The  Giant  brood  Of  Phlegra  with 

:..<  e  . .  That  fought  at  Theb's  and  Ilium.     1669 

GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  ii.  27  The  ancient  Mylhologie, 


HEROIC. 

conteining  fabulous  narrations  of  the  ancient  Heroic  limes. 
1697  DRVDEN  .-Eiicitl  vi.  881  Here  found  they  Teucer's  old 
heroic  race.  1835  THIHLWALL  Greece  I.  v.  123  The  period 
included  between  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  relurn  of  ihe  Greeks  from  Troy,  is  com- 
manly  known  by  the  name  of  the  heroic  age,  or  ages.  1850 
LEITCII  .Miillcrs  Anc.  Art  §410.  553  The  heroic-ideal  is 
expressed  with  highest  force  in  Hercules  ..pre-eminently 
an  Hellenic  national  hero.  1869  RAWLINSOK  Anc.  Hist.  124 
The  simple  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  heroic  limes. 
3.  Relating  to  or  describing  the  deeds  of  heroes  ; 


noble  gests  of  kings  and  great  Princes  entennedliti;;  tlic 


dealings  of  the  gods,  halfe  gods  or  Heroes.,  they  called 
Poets  Heroick,  whereof  Homer  was  chief  and  most  aunci 
among  the  Greeks,  Virgin  among  the  Latines.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  ix.  25  This  Subject  for  Heroic  Song.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  Ded.  (1697)  26  An  Heroique  Poem  is  certainly  the 
greatest  Work  of  Human  Nature.  1777  SIR  W.  JONES  Ess. 
Poetry  E.  Nations  185  In  comparing  Homer  with  the  heroick 
poets  who  have  succeeded  him.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome 
(1846)  I.  vi.  too  The  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 

fa.  Of  verse  or  metre :  Used  in  heroic  poetry. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  it  was  the  hexameter ; 
in  English,  German,  and  Italian,  the  iambic  of  five 
feet  or  ten  syllables;  in  French,  the  Alexandrine 
of  twelve  syllables. 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  i.  91  Andrew  Morosini,  who  wrote  the 
History  of  his  time  in  Heroique  Verse.  1693  DRVHF.N 
J  iK<enal  Ded.  (1697)  88  The  English  Verse,  which  we  call 
Heroique,  consists  of  no  more  than  Ten  Syllables.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  267  In  English  we  could  commonly 
render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  com- 
muii  heroic  metre.  1861  F.  HALL  in  Jrnl.  Amer.  Orient. 
Soc.  VII.  23  The  third  hemistich  of  the  heroic  measure. 

c.  Of  the  style  or  language  used  in  heroic  poetry; 
magniloquent,  grand  ;  hence,  high-flown,  exagge- 
rated. 

1591  SPENSER  Teares  Muses  431  Whose  living  praises  in 
heroick  style,  It  is  my  chiefe  profession  to  compyle.  1665 
Hovi.ElVc<w./f«y?.  Pref.  (184^  21  The  Style  of  his  Gcorgicks, 
as  well  Noble  (if  not  strictly  Heroick  i  as  that  of  his  /Entids. 
1735  POPE  Pro!.  Sat.  109  One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes.  1888  F.  M.  PEARD 
His  Cousin  Betty  1.  v.  106  John's  prowess  was  painted  in 
heroic  colours.  1897  Westm.  Caz.  26  Aug.  3/1  We  publish 
this,  .because  it  expresses  in  inflamed  and  heroic  language 
a  theory  which.. is  becoming  quite  undeservedly  popular 
among  a  certain  class  of  politicians. 

4.  Having  recourse  to  bold,  daring,  or  extreme 
measures  ;  boldly  experimental ;  attempting  great 
things. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  191  'Tis  a  Nobla  resolution  to 
begin  there  where  all  the  world  has  ended  ;  and  an  Heroicfc 
attempt  to  solve  those  difficulties.  1836  GULLV  Mci£ctuiic's 
h'oriitul.  117  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  ..  has  ..  shown  how 
iodine  may  be  given  in  most  heroic  doses  without  producing 
any  of  the  disagreeable  effects  . .  on  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  Iviii.  257  The 
country  was  in  a  temper  to  try  heroic  remedies.  1887 
GOLDW.  SMITH  in  Times  (weekly  e_d.)  9  Dec.  7/2  Common- 
place reforms,  which  heroic  legislation  has  overlooked. 

5.  In  statuary :  Of  a  size  between  life  and  colossal. 
1794  T.  TAYLOR  Peuisattiai  III.  76  But  in  Haliartus  there 

is.  .an  heroic  monument  of  Cecrops,  the  son  of  Pandion, 

6.  humorously.  Unusually  large  or  powerful. 
1850  L.  Hi  NT  Autobiog.  II.  xvii.  240  The  men  shaved 

themselves  elaborately,  cultivating  heroic  whiskers.  1875 
HAMERTON  lutell.  Life  I.  iii.  20  His  usual  allowance  was 
sixteen  cups  [of  tea],  all  of  heroic  strength. 

7.  6Vw//<.(parasynth.),as^wV-<W//,  -mindetttdji. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  485  Her  Husband.. of  limb  Heroic 

built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in. 
i.  1372  Condemn'd  to  whipping,  but  declin'd  it,  By  being 
more  heroic-minded. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  A  man  of  heroic  nature,  a  hero ;  esp. 
a  personage  of  the  heroic  age,  a  demigod,  b. 
Applied  to  a  cavalier  or  royalist.  Obs. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  i.  xi.  §  3  Many  other  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  [Homer's]  gods  assisting  the  ancient 
heroics.  1625  Ibid.  v.  xxi.  §  4  Offering  of  sacrifices  to  the 
ancient  heroics  of  Greece.  1667  WATKKHOUSE  I- ire  Lend 
143  O  Lord . .  raise  up  the  spirit  of  the  Nehemiahs  and  such 
other  Heroicks.  1682  MRS.  BEHN  Round-heads  l.  i,  Gill. 
Hc:t\c-ns,  Madam,  I'll  warrant  they  were  Heroicks.  Lady 
L.  Heroicks  !  Gill.  Cavaliers,  Madam,  of  the  Royal  Party. 

2.  Heroic  verse  :  chiefly  in  plural. 

1596  NASJIE  Saffron  \Valden  4  When  he  was  but  yet 
a  fiesh-man  in  Cambridge,  he.. sent  his  accounts  to  his 
father  in  those  ioulting  Heroicks  [Hexameters].  1693 


Heroicks  only  deigns  to  praise,  Sharp  Satire  that,  and  that 
Pindaric  lays.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  118 
In  heroicks,  that  may  be  admitted  which  ennobles,  though 
it  does  not  illustrate.  1807  SOUTHEY  Espriellas  Lett.  I.  ; 
Some  new  Cervantes  . .  to  write  a  mock  heroic.  1814  f 
HUNT  Feast  Poets,  etc.  Pref.  (1815!  14  The  various  and 
legitimate  harmony  of  the  English  heroic. 

b.  pi.  Sarcastically  applied  to  high-flown  or 
bombastic  language,  or  sentiments  thereby  ex- 
pressed. 

1700  FAFQI'HAR  Const.  Couple  v.  i,  This  is  the  first  whoic 
in  heroics  that  I  have  met  with.  1754  RICHARDSON  Gra'uii- 
son  (17811  I.  xiv.  82  Miss  Barnevelt  took  a  lilt  in  heroics. 
1847  TENNYSON  I'rinc.  Concl.  64  In  mock  heroics  stranger 
than  our  own.  1862  '  SHIRLEY  '  Xugx  Crit.  vii.  308  Women, 
it  is  said,  can  write  powerfully,  but  they  cannot  write 
moderately.  They  arc  always  in  hysterics  or  heroics.  1879 


HEROIC. 

FROUDE  Csrsar  %'iii.  83  He  [Ca;sar]  had  no  sentimental 
passion  about  him  ;  no  Byronic  mock  heroics. 

f3.  A  heroic  poet.    Ol>s. 

«  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  172  Virgil  ..  To  whom  th' 
Heroics  ever  since  Have  sworn  Allegiance  as  their  Prince. 

Hence  t  Heroic  z1.  nonce-wd.,  in  to  heroic  it,  to 
write  in  heroic  verse;  Hero  icism,  Heroi'city, 
Hero'ioness,  heroic  character  or  quality  =  HEHO- 
ISM;  Heroicize  v.  trans.,  to  make  heroic;  to 
exalt  to  the  position  of  a  hero;  Hero  icly  adv. 
—  HEROICALLY. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitjfe  23  Homer  of  rats  and  frogs 
hath  heroiqut  it.  1648  W.  MOUNTAGCE  Devout  Ess.  I.  xiv. 
§  3.  190  There  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one,  but  more 
Heroicknesse  in  the  other.  1648  EARL  WESTMORELAND 
Otia  Saft-a  (1879)  :48  Things  to  whet,  not  try  Thine  own 
Heroicism  by.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1710  And  heroicly 
hath  finished  A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies  Fully  revenged. 
1673  Ri'ut.  Humours  Ttnwi  59  You  throw  away  your 
glorious  Precepts,  whilst  you  talk  of  Heroickness,  to  an 
impertinent  and  groveling  Generation.  1847  FABF.R  Life  St. 
Rose  of  Lima  p.  xi,  [A  work]  which  treats  of  heroic  virtue 
and  what  constitutes  its  heroicity.  1897  l-olk-Lore  Mar.  49 
At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Arthur  . .  it  has  become  wholly 
heroicised,  and  the  semi-divine  child  has  to  conform  to  the 
heroic  standard, 

Heroical  •  h/r<>u-ikal),  a.     [f.  ns  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1 1.    -  HEROIC  a.  I.  Obs.  or  arch. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  50  The  heroical  factes 
of  the  Spaniardes  of  these  days  cleserue  so  Create  prayse. 
1643  PRVNNE  Sov.  Ptmier  Par!.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  One  person  of 
the  exquisites!  judgement,  Heroicallest  Spirit.  1700  DRYDEN 
Fables  Ded.  Wks.  (Globe)  490  Though  yon  have  courage  in 
a  heroical  degree.  1748  HARTLEY  O!iscr;>.  Man  \i.  iii.  319 
The  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  at  a  Loss  to  believe  the  Possibility 
of  very  heroical,  generous,  pious  Actions.  1803  E.  HAY 
lusnrr.  Wexf.  Introd.  19  He  manifested  a  most  heroical 
disposition  at  the  battles  of  Ross  and  Fooks's  Mill.  1814 
MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  rfr  Lucy  I.  83  She  would  imitate  such 
heroical  subjection  of  personal  desires. 

tb.  Of  persons:  =  HEROIC  a.  I  b.   Obs. march. 

'599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  iv.  59  His  Mountains  Sire.  .Saw 
his  Heroicall  Seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him  .Mangle  the  Worke 
of  Nature.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  16  That  Heroicall 
Woman,  Elizabeth  late  Queene  of  England.  1654  TRAPP 
Comm.  Ps.  ii.  4  Luther,  that  Heroical  Reformer,  was  Ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope.  1743  in  Entick  London  (1766) 
417  To  the  memory  of  this  most  heroical  person.  1824 
LANDOR  /mag.  Conv.  (1826)  I.  390  Me/entius,  the  most 
heroical  of  all  the  characters  in  that  poem, 
t  o.  Grand,  magnificent.  Obs. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  v.  (1877)  t.  116  Magnificent 
apparell  both  of  stuffe  and  fashion  exquisite  and  heroicall. 
1604  R.  CAWDREY  Taiile  Atph.,  Heroica/l,  beseeming  a 
noble  man,  or  magnificent.  1683  EVELYN  Diary  16  June, 
Verrio's  invention  is  admirable,  his  ordnance  full  and  flow- 
ing, antique  and  heroical. 

2.  =  HEROIC  a.  2. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  A'ewe  Inti.  Ded.  (Arb.)  5  Howe  ex- 
cellently the  Poet  Homere  had  set  forth  his  heroical  factes 
1693  WASHINGTON  tr.yl/!7to/i£)c/:/'o/.M.'s  Wks.  17381.519 
The  fourth  sort  he  makes  of  such  as  reigned  in  the  Heroical 
days.  1859  KINOSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  i  When  we  read  the 
history  of  heroical  times  and  heroical  men.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catnlhts  Ixviii.  92  Altar  of  heroes  Troy,  Troy  of  heroical 
acts. 

3.  =  HEROIC  a.  3. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,-  Uplondyshm.  \  Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixvii, 
They  count  them  poetes  hye  &  heroicall.  1381  SIDNEY 
Afol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  28  Xenophon . .  made  therein  [in  Cyro- 
fxdia\  an  absolute  heroicall  Poem.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  xvii.  416  This  division  of  the  play  —  the 
heroical— is  conceived  in  the  very  highest  spirit  of  chivalry, 
t  b.  =  HEROIC  a.  3  b.  Obs. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  i.  viii.  17  a,  Heroical 
meter  is  so  called  of  the  yaliaunt  dedes  of  armes  of  noble 
men  that  be  contained  in  it.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist. 
377  To  write  in  heroicall  Verses.  1599  HAKLUYT  I 'ay.  II. 
i.  30  He.  .handled  the  same  Argument  in  Heroicall  verse. 

4.  =  HEROIC  a.  5. 

1770  J.  BARETTI  Journ,  Land,  to  Genoa  II.  Iv.  287  These 
statues  are  of  that  s:Ve  that  sculptors  call  heroical.  1840 
THACKERAY  Paris  Sk..btc.  (1872)  249  We  have  set  up  in  our 
hearts  a  grand  image  of  him  endowed  with  wit.. and  enor- 
mous heroical  stature. 

Heroically  xh«rou-ikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 

1.  In  a  heroic  manner ;  after  the  way  of  heroes  ; 
with  exalted  bravery  and  fortitude. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  i J.i,  Not  heroically  in  killing  his  tyrannical 
cousin.  1691-8  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  238  They 
represent  it .  .as  something  heroically  excellent,  the  top  and 
height  of  the  Christian  profession.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Lett. 
H.  Mann  (1834)  1.  Ixxxi.  285,  I  will  bear  this  misfortune 
as  heroically  as  I  can.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xx. 

1 889)  1 1.  445  The  Jacobites . .  represented  him . .  as  a  martyr 
who  had  heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King 
and  the  persecuted  Church. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  heroic  poetry. 

'595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  447  Whose  Muse  ..  Doth  like 


write,  Sir,  I  your  pardon  ask. 

3.   With  '  heroic '  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Worn.  xni.  (ed.  4)  94  She  was 
the  prottge'i  of  all  the  Ladies  Bountiful  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  the  doctors  were  afraid  to  treat  her  heroically. 

Heroicalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  Heroic 

character  or  quality. 

<zi648  DIGBY  (cited  by  Ogilvie).  1689  Answ.  2  Papers 
38  The  Heroicalness  of  his  Temper,  and  Nobleness  of  his 
Soul.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  viii.  121  In 
violent  pain,  that  with  all  your  heroicalness  would  make  you 

IH.nl. 
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Heroi-cp'mic,  a.  [f.  Gr.  ff/xv-j  HERO  + 
( "<  one.]  That  combines  the  heroic  with  the  comic ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  burlesque  on  the  heroic.  So 
Heroi- comical  n. 

1718-14  POPE  {titled  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  An  Heroi- 
comical  Poem.  1756  J.  WARTON  Kss.  Pope  117821  I.  iv.  211 
An  heroi-comic  poem  may  therefore  he  justly  esteemed  :is 
the  most  excellent  kind  of  satire.  1816  SINGER  Hist,  Cards 
241  The  Heroi-coinic  Poem  of  //  McUitttsntile  Ractntistato, 
1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  x.  135  As  to  the  heroi-comical 
poem . .  it  appears  to  have  perished. 

Heroid  (h/r^i-id  .  [ad.  L.  Heroides,  the  title 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,  according  to  Priscian,  a.  Gr. 
•jjpon'Sty,  plur.  of  -fypcais  heroine.]  A  poem  in  epis- 
tolary form,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  some 
hero  or  heroine  :  from  the  Herohies  of  Ovid,  which 
take  the  form  of  letters  to  heroes  from  their  wives 
or  sweethearts. 

1795  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVI.  166  The  most 
important  pieces  in  the  first  volume  . .  are  Heroids,  or 
heroic  epistles;  a  form  of  composition  probably  invented 
by  Ovid. 

Heroify  ;hfr£»'ifei\  v.     [f.  L.  herd-cm  HERO 

+  -PY:  cf.  deify ^  To  make  a  hero  of;  to  exalt 
to  the  position  of  a  hero.  Hence  Heroified///.  a. 

1812  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  14  Sept.  577/1  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  heroified  in  a  similar  manner.  1846  GROTK  (, 
(1854)  I.  552  Representing  both  gods  and  heroes  as  having 
been  mere  earthborn  men.  .deified  or  heroified  after  death 
as  a  recompense  for  services  or  striking  exploits.  1882 
WALDSTF.IN  Pythag.  Rhegion  13  That  [statue]  of  a  heroified 
pugilist,  Euthymos. 

t  Heroinal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  heroina  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  heroine. 

i6s2URQUHART  Jcu-el  Wks.  (1834)  242  Her  mellifluent  and 
heroinal  breast. 

Heroine  i,heT<?|in),  sb.  (a.).  Also  7  heroina, 
8  heroin,  [ad.  L.  heroina^  -tnet  a.  Gr.  jjpwfvr), 
fern,  of  ijpajy  HEHO  :  see  -INE.  Cf.  F.  heroine  (i6th 
c.).  The  Lat.  form  was  also  in  Eng.  use  in  i^th  c.] 
A  female  hero. 

1.  In  ancient  mythology,  a  female  intermediate 
between  a  woman  and  a  goddess  ;  a  demi-goddess. 

a  1659  CLEVELAND  Aft.  Ida  v,  Next  Pallas  that  brave 
Heroina  came,  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  Argt,  He  sees  the 
shades  of  the  ancient  heroines.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I. 
v.  140  Medea  seems,  .to  have  descended,  .from  the  rank  of 
a  goddess  into  that  of  a  heroine. 

2.  A  woman  distinguished  by  exalted  courage, 
fortitude,  or  noble  achievements. 

1662  EVELYN  Chakogr.  61  A  Sardonix  which  he  cut, 
representing  the  head  of  that  famous  Heroine  [Queen 
Elizabeth].  1697  tr.  C'tess  D^Aunoy^s  Trav.  (1706)  85  To 
distinguish  herself  from  among  the  Heroina's  of  the  most 
famous  Ages,  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3796/12  Providence  .. 
raised  an  English  Heroine  to  dissipate  the  Designs  of  an 
Universal  Monarchy.  1732  LEDIARD  Scthos  II.  x.  475  The 
greatest  heroinshave  but  one  life.  1859  MASSON  Milton  I. 
667  Over  Scotland,  .there  were  Presbyterian  heroines  very 
many,  and  Presbyterian  furies  not  a  few. 

3.  The   principal   female  character  in  a  poem, 
story,  or  play  ;  the  woman  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  centres. 

T7*S  J-  RICHARDSON  Ess.  Paint.  106  The  other  Saints 
have  regard  only  to  the  Heroine  of  the  Picture.  1782  V. 
KNOX  Ess.  cxxi.  (R.),  They  . .  forget  the  hero  and  the 
heroine,  the  poet  and  the  poem.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
Prol.  217  '  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine  '  clamour'd  he,  '  And 
make  her  some  great  Princess,  six  feet  high '. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Heroine-like,  heroic. 

1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3810/4  A  Soul  truly  Great  and  Heroine. 

6.   Comb.,  as  heroine-like. 

lQQ+Svm*tki*gQddl,  168  Without  screaming,  or  fainting, 
or  practising  any  other  of  the  heroine-like  graces. 

Hence  He'roine  v.  nonce-wd.,  in  to  heroine  itt 
to  act  or  play  the  heroine ;  HeToinesMp,  He  ro- 
inism,  the  condition  or  position  of  a  heroine  ; 
He'roinize  v.  trans. ,  to  make  into  a  heroine. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  (1802)  I.  xviii.  71  She  could  not 
heroine  it  into  so  violent  ..  an  extreme  as  one  in  her  situa- 
tion might  have  wished.  1778  Hist.  Eliza  Warwick  II,  29 
A  noble  effort  of  heroinism.  1815  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine 
III.  174,  I  therefore  heroinized  and  Heloised  myself  as 
much  as  possible.  1818  tilackw.  Map.  III.  290 The  heroine- 
ship  of  the  book  has  passed  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lady 
Juliana.  1887  Graphic  16  Apr.  414  Both  qualifications  for 
heroinum  are  combined  by  Rhona  Lascelles.  1894  MRS.  H. 
WARD  Marcella.  I.  xi.  210  Her  sense  of  heromeship. 

Heroism  (he-r^|iz'm).  [ad.  F.  htrdisme  (i;th 
c.),  f.  htros  HERO.]  The  action  and  qualities  of 
a  hero ;  exalted  courage,  intrepidity,  or  boldness  ; 
heroic  conduct. 

[  i667WATERHOusE  Fire  Lond.  1 58  A  staine  to  their  Honour, 
and  an  abatement  to  their  Herocisme.] 

1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Sarah  Ckiswell 
i  Apr.,  Admire  the  heroism  in  the  heart  of  your  friend.  1789 
BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xii.  §  27  note,  Acts  of  heroism  are 
in  the  very  essence  of  them  but  rare  :for  if  they  were  common 
they  would  not  be  acts  of  heroism.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (i%y)) 
289  Heroism  is  active  genius ;  genius,  contemplative  heroism. 
Heroism  is  the  self-devotion  of  genius  manifesting  itself  in 
action.  1873  EMERSON  Lett.  <$•  Soc.  Aiwst  Greatness  Wks. 
(Bohnl  III.  270  No  way  has  been  found  for  making  heroism 
easy,  even  for  the  scholar. 

b.  \\it\\pl,  A  heroic  action  or  trait. 

1859  CIEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  i.  v.  94  To  call  forth  many  evil 
tempers  from  the  selfish,  and  many  heroisms  from  the  sym- 
pathetic. 1891  Daily  AVri-j  18  June  5/2  The  Sepoy  revolt, 
the  history  of  which  is  rich  in  heroisms  of  women. 


HERON. 

Heroi'stic  a.    Of  heroizing  character. 
1881  \<ttion  (N.Y.)  18  Aug.  141  i  Cent.)  Agreeably,  .to  the 
!    heroistic  account  of  her,  not  only  was  she  not  called  Ursula, 
but  [etc.]. 

Heroize  fM^ro^iz1,  v.    [f,  HERO  +  -IZE.J 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  hero  of;  to  treat  or  repre- 
sent as  a  hero. 

1738  WEDDF.LL  I'oy.  «>  Thames  52  He  was  glad  to  escape 
the  Trouble  of  heroizing  them.  1883  '  H.  A.  PAGE  '  /  'ers 
d?  Socifte  132  Did  Mr.  Elliott  bear  in  mind  how  he  wa^ 
heroised  in  Edinburgh  ? 

b.  spec.  To  exalt  into  a  mythological  hero. 

1891  W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Athenarmn  15  Aug.  233/2  A 
heroized  representation  of  the  chief  who  was  buried  beneath 
the  tumulus.  1894  Q.  Rev,  July  138  The  deceased  seated 
on  thrones  as  heroised  ancestors  in  Hades.  1897  Ediit. 
AV?'.  Apr.  450  Ancestor  worship,  .regards  the  dead  man  as 
heroised  or  evenxieified. 

2.  To  make  or  render  heroic. 

1886  West.  Daily  Press  15  Dec.  3  The  Laureate  should 
heroise  the  nation  which  he  represents,  and  inspire  it  with 
noble  and  radiant  thoughts. 

3.  intr.  To  play  the  hero. 

1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  2369  Heroi?e  And 
speechify  and  sing-song. 

Hence  He'roized///.  a. ;  He*roizing  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a.  ;  Heroiza'tion,  exaltation  to  the  position 
of  a  hero. 

1840  'faiths  Mag.  VII.  521  No.  .heroization  of  a  probably 
crazy  or  worthless  individual.  1860  A.  S.  WINDSOR  Ethica 
ii.  105  Heroizing  is  the  radical  vice  of  the  day.  1891-7 
[see  HEROIZE  v.  i  bj. 

Heroless,  -logical,  -legist :  see  under  HEHO. 

Heromancy,  obs.  form  of  AEROMANCV. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  I  'erg-.  De  Invent,  r.  xviii.  33  a,  Hero- 
mancie  that  is  a  kinde  of  propheciyng  by  the  Ayre. 

Heron,  hem  (.he-ran,  h^rn).  Forms:  a.  4 
heiroun,  4-5  heroun,  4-6  heyron,  -one,  -oun, 
-un(e,  (5haron),6heerou,(herron),  6-7hearon, 
4-  heron.  /3.  4~7herne,  (5  heern),  s-yhearne, 
7  hearn,  5-  hern.  [ME.  heiroun,  heyron^  a.  OF. 
hairon  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  mod.F.  Mrv»=* 
Pr.  aigroHj  Fr.  dial,  egron^  Sp.  airon,  It.  aghirone 
:— late  pop.L.  *hdgiron-em,  deriv.  of  *hagir-its  (Sp. 
agro],  ad.  OHG.  *kaigert  heiger  a  heron. 

The  form  hern  is  archaic,  floet.,  and  dial. ;  but  the  word 
is  often  so  pronounced,  even  when  spelt  heroit. 

A  diminutive  from  the  Romanic  form  appears  in  *F.  aigrette. 
OHG.  Jteiger  appears  to  be  a  by-form  of  *hreiger  I.MHG. 
reieer^  Ger.  reiher,  MDu.  reigher^  Du.  reiger}  cogn.  with 
OE.  hragra  (:~*/iraigr07i-),  heron.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  large  natural  group  of  long- 
necked  long-legged  wading  birds,  belonging  to 
thegenns^r^iz  or  family  Ardeidx  ;  especially  and 
primarily,  the  Common  or  Grey  Heron  of  Europe, 
A.  cinerea. 

a.  1302  Regist.  Whethamstede  (Rolls)  II.  App.  D,  330 
[Pro]  heyruns  et  botors..xxii. s.  \wpAyenb.  193  Me  ret  of 
J>e  heyrone  £>et  hedra^uorb  hisuaderandhis  moder  huanne 
hi  byej>  ealde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  469  Thise 
ffauconers  . .  That  with  hir  haukes  han  the  heron  [v.rr. 
heyroun,  herowne,  heroun]  slayn.  (1420  Liber  Coconttn 
(1862)  29  po  heroun  is  rested.  .And  eton  with  gynger  as  his 
kynde  is.  14. .  Notn.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  702/33  Hec  ardia,  a 
harpn.  1523  LD.  BFRNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccccvi.  (R.),  They  toke 
their  horses,  .and  went  into  the  feldes  and  founde  plentie  of 
heerons  to  fiye  at.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  30  The  herrons 
gaif  ane  vylld  skrech.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.) 
53  Isopes  frogges  to  whom. .  lupiter  sent  a  hearon  to  picke 
them  m  the  hedes.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Caribby  fsls  87 
A  kind  of  Herons  of  an  admirable  whiteness,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  Pigeon.  1789  WORDSW.  Even.  Walk  285  And 
heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore,  Shoots  upward,  darting 
his  long  neck  before.  1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholmt  65  The 
common  heron  may  still  be  seen  standing  motionless,  near 
ditches  and  pools  of  water. 

j3.  13..  Coer  de  L.  2272  The  pavylon  with  the  golden 
herne.  f  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hmtseh.  Ord.  (1790)  439 
Craunes  and  Herns  shall  be  armed  with  larde.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  237/1  Heern,  byrde  [v.  rr.  heryn,  heme], 
ardea.  1530  PALSGR.  231/1  Herne  a  foule.  heron.  1604 
DRAYTON  Uwle  71  The  Herne,  by  soaring  shewes  tempes- 
tuous showres.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  J\/el.  in.  iii.  n.  I.  (1651) 
609  As  an  Hearn  when  she  fishes,  still  and  prying  on  all  sides. 
1726-46  THOMSON  tt'j/tier  14.6  Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hern. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ci,  The  brook  shall  babble  down 
the  plain  ..  And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake.  1855 
—  Brook  23,  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern. 

b.  With  defining  epithet,  applied  to  other  species 
of  the  genus  Ardea  and  allied  genera. 

1577  HoLIKOHBD  Chron.,  Scot.  vi.  (1808)  V.  10  A  great 
store  of  soland  geese  (not  vnlike  to  those  which  Plinie  calleth 
water  eagles,  or  (as  we  sale)  sea  herons).  1611  COTGR., 
Aigrette,  a  fowle  very  like  a  Heron,  but  White;  a  crieU 
Heron,  or  dwarfe  Heron.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v. 
171  Many  sorts  of  Fowles,  as  the  gray  and  white  Hearne. 
1678  RAY  Willughbys  Ornith.  279  Lesser  Ash-coloured 
Heron.  A  name  for  Night  Heron,  Nycticorax  Garden  i. 
1839  STONEHOUSE  Axholme  65  The  egret  and  the  night 
heron  are,  I  believe,  entirely  extinct.  1845  YARRELL  Hist. 
Birds  (ed.  2)  II.  519  The  Great  White  Heron  (Ardea  alba^ 
can  only  he  considered  as  an  accidental  visiter.  Ibid.  531 
The  Squacco  Heron  feeds  on  small  fishes,  mollusca,  and  in- 
sects. 1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  416  Schlegel  retained  all 
in  the  genus  Ardea*  dividing  it  into  eight  sections,  the  names 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  Englished— Great  Herons,  .Small 
Herons,  Egrets,  Semi-egrets,  Rail-like  Herons,  Little  Bit- 
terns, Bitterns,  and  Night-Herons,  /('id.  418  Large  as  is  the 
common  Heron  of  Europe,  it  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the  Great 
Blue  Heron  of  America,  Ardea  herodias  ,.  The  Purple 
Heron,  A.  pnrpnrea^  as  a  well-known  European  species  . . 
also  deserves  mention  here.  Ibid.  419  note,  Ar^.-a  ralfaidti 


HERONER. 

the  '  Squacco-Hcron '  of  modern  British  authors— the 
.:iclive  name,  given  'S^uacco'  by  Wilhlghby  and  Ray 
from  Aldrovandus,  having  been  misspelt  by  Latham. 

2.  at tri/i.  and  Comb.,  as  heron-crest,  -plunit ; 
heron-  'hern-  hawking;  heron-like,  -topped  adjs.  ; 
also  heron-bluter,  .Sc.  name  of  the  snipe  (Jam.) ; 
heron-  , hern" -dog,  a  dog  used  in  heron-hawking. 
1817  MOORE  Lalla  A'..  />;/«/  Proph.  iii,  Chiefs  of  th' 
Uzbek  race,  Waving  their  'heron  crests  with  martial  grace. 
01613  OVERBURV  .V,r,-,i,  C-'nn!rcy  .V  ;6j  174 

That  a  courtier  never  attaines  his  selfe-knowledge,  but  by 
report.      That  his  best  embleme  is  a  ^hearne-dog.      1709 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4539/1  Their  Majesties  came  to  this  Place, 
to  see  the  Diversion  of  'Hern-hawking.      1766   PENSAN  r 
(1776'   I.  422  Heron-hawking   being   so   favourite  a 
diversion  of  our  ancestors.     1611  COTGK.,  Haironnier,  of  or 
uing  to,  a  heron  ;  also,  *heron-like.     1895  Pop.  Ac/. 
•hly  Apr.  772  These  heronlike  falcons  are  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Africa.     1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  iv.  vii, 
11  i>  cap ..  was  graced  With  the  proud  "heron-plume, 
t  He'roner.  Ol>s.     Also  4  heroneer,  6  -eyr, 
hearoner,  7  herner.     [a.  K.  htrmnier  (OF.  also 
haironnicr)  adj.,  in  fattcon  Mronnier,  {.  hairon, 
htron,  HERON.     Treated  in  Eng.  as  a  sb.  in  appo- 
sition to  falcon,  and  thence  used  alone.]     A  falcon 
trained  to  fly  at  the  heron  ;  s.\so,  falcon  heroner. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troytus  iv.  385  (413)  Ech  for  his  vertu 
holden  is  for  dere,  Bo)>e  heroner,  and  faukon  for  ryuere. 
'  "3*5  —  /-•  <•'•  "'•  '120  Dido.  Ne  gentil  hawtein  faucoun 
heroner.  1575  TURBERV.  Fanlconru  29  The  facon  gentle . . 
is  a  very  KOCH!  hearoner.  1599  THVNNE  Anii/ia*/;'.  1 1865)  39 
Hut  this1  heroner  ',  is  an  especiall  hawke.  .ofmooreaccompte 
then  other  hawkes  are,  because  the  m'ghte  of  the  Heroneys 
moore  dMOgOrOU  then  of  other  fowles.  1611  COTGR., 
Faitlcon  haironnier,  a  herner,  a  faulcon  made  onely  to  the 
heron. 

Heronry,  hernery  (.he-ranri,  ha-m-m).    [f. 

HKBOK,  HEH.V  +  -RT.]  A  place  where  herons  breed. 

«.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  671  To  pro- 
uide  therefore  for  a  Heronrie  or  place  to  breed  herons  in. 
1611-3  in  Simpkinson  Washington*  (1860)  App.  41  Cutting 
the  greate  tree  in  the  heronrow.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne 
.vxiii.  ,  1853)  94  Send  me  word  . .  whether  the  heronry  con- 
sists of  a  whole  grove  or  wood,  or  only  a  few  trees.  1871 
JKNKINSON  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  11879!  25  It  contains  two  or 
three  wooded  islets,  upon  one  of  which  was  a  heronry. 

0.  1603-4  Act  i  Jus.  /,  c.  27  §  6  So  that  hee  or  they  shall 
not  shoote  in  anye  . .  Gunne,  within  sixe  hundreth  paces  of 
any  Hernerie.  1786  W.  GII.PIN  Lakes  Cumbld.  (1808)  II.  xix. 
76  The  screams  of  a  hernery  (the  wildest  notes  in  nature). 

Heron's-bill.  10bs.  A  book-name  applied 
by  I.yte  to  the  British  species  of  Erodium  and 
Geranium ;  usually  called  Stork's-bill  and  Crane's- 
bill. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  xxxii.  45  There  is  found  in  this 
contrey  diuers  sortes  of  herbes,  whose  seedes  be  long  and 
sharpe  like  to  a  Hearons  beake  or  byl,  the  which  for  the  self 
same  cause,  are  all  comprehended  under  the  name  and 
kindes  of  Hearons  bill.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Aiguille,  Storkes 
bil,  Cranes  bill,  Hearons  bill,  Pinkneedle.  1864  PKIOR 
l'tant-n..  Heron's  Bill,  from  the  shape  of  the  seed  vessel. 

He-ronsew,  -shew,  -shaw.  Now  some- 
what arch,  or  dial.  Forms :  a.  4-6,  p  dial,  heron- 
sew,  -e  also  5  heroun-,  heirouu-,  heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e,  heronseu,  6  herensew,  8  herren- 
sue,  8-9  heronsue,  -seugh,  corrupt,  herrin-,  her- 
ringsue).  0.  5-  hernsew,  (5-6  hernesew,  -e, 
6  hearnsew,  7  hernseu,  9  dial,  hernser,  -sey, 
harnsa,  -ser,  -sey).  y.  6-9  heronshew,  (6- 
hearonshew,  7  heronshoe,  -showe,  9  dial. 
-sheugh,-shuf).  S.  5-7hernshew,herneshewe, 
(6  hernshoe,  hearnsheaw,  7  hearneshoe,  9  dial. 
herrinshouw :.  c.  7-  heronshaw.  (,".  6-  hern- 
shaw,  (6  hearne-,  6-7  herne-,  7  hirnshawve1. 
[ME.  heronsnu,  etc.,  a.  OF.  heronceau  (Palsgr.), 
earlier  litroncel,-fA.  -faux  (Godef),  dim.  of  heron. 

The  ending  -sew  for  F.  -ceait  has  in  some  dialects  come 
down  as  -tut,  -sey,  -ser;  but  it  also  passed  in  i6th  c.  into 
afterwards  popularly  made  into  -sliae,  -shorn,  and 
-shaiti.  In  the  last  of  these  forms  it  was  erroneously  taken 
by  Cotgr.  for  shaw  =  wood.  In  coast  dialects  heron-  or 
hern-  is  nuw  frequently  corrupted  to  herrin',  herring,  the 
shoals  of  which  fish  are  said  to  be  followed  by  herons.] 

lit.  A  little  or  yonng  heron ;  but  in  current  use 
=  HERON. 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  60,  I  wol  nat  tellen  . .  of  hir 
swannes  nor  of  hir  heronsewes  fr.r.  heirounsewis],  1409 
Durham  .)/.•>.  Cell.  Roll,  In  iij  herounseus  emp.,  xv  ,/. 
1541  BOORDK  Dyelary  xv.  (1870)  270  A  yonge  herensew  is 
lyghter  of  dygestyon  than  a  crane.  1764  T.  BRYDGES  Homer 
Travest,  (1797)  II.  381  When  to  their  view  Appeared  a  long- 
legged  heron-sue.  1785  HUTTON  Bran  A'etv  H'ark  30 
Nivver  did  hullet,  herrensue,  or  miredrum,  mak  sic  a 
before.  1796  W.  MARSHALL  K.  Yarksh.  .ed.  2)  Gloss, 
Herrautw.  1815  KKOCKETT,  Htronsew,  Heronseugh.  1855 
ROBINSON-  Whitly  Clou.  s.v.,  'As  thin  as  a  herring-sue ', 
a  tall  lanky  person.  1870  E.  PKACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  II.  Ill 
We  got.  .two  butterbumps  and  a  heronsew. 

f.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hmaeh.  Ord.  (1790)  450  Pygge 
rosted.  .and  hernesewes.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  forest  88  The 
heron  or  hearnsew  is  called  Ardea  for  mounting  aloft.  1635 
SWAN  spee.  M.  viii.  §  2  n643)  392  The  Heron  or  Hemsew 
is  a  fowl  that  liveth  about  waters,  a  1815  KORBY  I'oc.  E. 
Anglia,  Harnscy,  a  heron.  1885  SWAINSON  Names  /finis 
144  Harnser  (Suffolk)..  Hemsew,  Hcronseugh  i  Yorkshire). 

v.  1563  H.  GOOGE  liglogs  viii.  (Arb.)  68  The  Hearonshew 
mountes  ahoue  the  clouds,  Ye  Crowes ech other  do  cry  ;  All 
this  ihowes  rayn.  1613  MAKKHAM  Eng.  Husbandman  I.  I. 
iii.  (1635)  12  If  Hernes  or  Heronshoes  cry  much  in  their 
flying.  1610  VKNNKK  Via  Recta  iii.  64  The  5011114  Hernn- 
shuwes  are  with  some  accounted  a  very  dainty  dish.  1805 
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SCOTT  Last  Mittstr.  vi.  vi.  Capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
1893  -\or:iiiti>U'(d.  G,\>ss.,  Heronsheugh,  heronseugh,  heron- 
shut,  heronsyuefT,  heerinseugh,  a  heron. 

5.  1575  K.  HAKE  A'mvi  fut  of  I'tnvlcsCliurthvd.  Dijh, 
Both  C:ti*>n,  Swan,  and  Hernshoe  good.  1575  LANKIIAM 
/.«.'.  11^71  8  \\'yre  cagez..in  them,  liue  Bitters.  Curlu/, 
Shoouelar/,  Hear[n]sheawz  . .  and  such  like  deinty  liyrds. 
1613-16  W.  BHOWNK  Krit.  l\ist.  II.  v,  Upon  whose  tops  the 
Herneshew  bred  her  young. 

« .  1678  RAY  //  'illug/itys  Ornith,  277  The  common  Heron 
or  Heronshaw.  Thence  1768  in  PENNANT  Zool.  1 

<>•     '53°   PALSGR.  187  Heroncen-',   an    hern.shavve.     1593 

\ASHK  Christ's  T.  91  a,  A  Hearneshaw  .a  whole  afternoone 

on  the  top  of  S.  Peters  Church  in  Cornehill. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  9  As  when  a  cast  of  Faulcons 


other  Sea  birdes.  1867  CAKLVLE  Kemin.  11881)  II.  i47'I'he 
only  time  I  ever  saw  a  hernshaw  i'  herrin'-shouw '  the 
Annandalers  call  it)  actually  fishing. 

t  b.    Crie  I- Heron  shaw  =   CRYAL    heron,    the 
Egret  or  Lesser  White  Heron.  Obs. 

1655  MOUFET&  BENNET  Heal:h's  hnfrm:  117461  176  All 
the  Heronshaws,  namely,  the  black,  white,  Criel-Heronshaw, 
and  the  Mire-dromble. 

c.  Phrase.    'J'o  kno-M  a  hawk  from  a  heronshaw. 

Conjectural  emendation  of  the  Shaksperian  '  1   know  a 


writers :  see  HANDSAW. 

1766  PENNANT  Zoo/.  <  18121  II.  n  Not  to  know  the  Hawk 
from  the  Heronshaw,  was  an  old  proverb  taken  originally 
from  this  diversion  [heron-hawking] ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
served  to  express  great  ignorance  in  any  science.  1838 
GEN.  P.THOMPSON  Exerc.  (18421 IV.  315  What  claim  I  have 
to  your  attention  as  one  that  knows  a  hawk  from  a  herring- 
sue,  it  is  for  yourselves  to  settle.  1865  CARLYLE  F'redk.  lit. 
xxi.  v.  X.  94  The  clever  Elliot,  who  knew  a  hawk  from  a 
hernshaw,  never  floundered  into  that  platitude. 

T  Erroneously  explained  by  Cotgr.  from  SHAW  a 
wood  ;  whence  in  Kersey  and  later  Dictionaries ; 
but  app.  never  really  so  used. 

>6n  COTGR.,  Haironnicre,  a  herons  neast,  or  ayrie ;  a 
herneshaw,  or  shaw  of  wood,  wherein  herons  breed.  1706 
PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  Hern-sha-.u  or  hernery,  a  Place 
where  Herns  breed.  1755  JOHNSON,  Heronry,  Heronsham, 
a  place  where  herons  breed.  1816  J.  THOMSON  Etymons 
Eng.  Words,  Hernslia.iv,  a  heronry.  [So  in  later  Diets.] 

Heroogony,  -ologist,  -ology,  -ship, 
-theism  :  see  under  HERO.  Heros,  obs.  f.  HERO. 

Heroun,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  HERON. 

HeTO-WO:rship.  The  worship  or  adoration 
of  heroes  :  a.  of  the  deified  heroes  of  antiquity  and 
mythology  ;  b.  of  heroic  men  generally. 

1774  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  I.  207  (Jod.  i  To  the  adoration 
of  these  [sun,  moon,  and  stars)  succeeded  hero-worship  in 
the  deification  of  dead  kings  and  legislators.  1796  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  II.  778  Can  it  then  be  really  true 
that  hero-worship  is  a  rational  sort  of  idolatry  ?  e  1810 
S.  ROGERS  Italy,  MeilUrie  62  Records  of  the  past  That 
prompt  to  hero-worship.  1840  CARLYI.E  (title)  On  Heroes, 
Hero-worship  and  the  heroic  in  History. 

So  Hero-worship  v.  (nonce-wd.)  trans.,  to 
worship  as  a  hero ;  He'ro-wo  rahipper. 

l857,  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  viii,  He  marched  down  to 
the  School-house,  a  hero-worshipper,  who  would  have 
satisfied  the  soul  of  Thomas  Carlyle  himself.  1865  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  278,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  foolisher 
hero-worshipper.  1884  EDNA  LYALL  We  Two  xxii.  (1889) 
184  Tell  him.  .that  you  hero-worship  Sir  Michael  Cunning- 
ham, the  statesman  of  the  age. 

II  Herpes  (hS-jpzz).  Also  7  hirpes,  8  harpes. 
[L.,  a.  Gr.  fp-mjs  (fpirr;T-)  shingles,  lit.  a  creeping, 
f.  epirfiK  to  creep.] 

1.  A  disease  of  the  skin  (or  sometimes  of  a  mucous 
membrane)    characterized   by   the   appearance   of 
patches  of  distinct  vesicles.     (Applied  widely  to  a 
number  of  cutaneous  affections.  1 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Ixi.  (1495)  277  This 
euyll  is  cailyd  Herpes.  Ibid.  Ixiii.  278  Suche  a  scabbe 
highte  Herpes  Cingula.  1561  TI-KNER  Hertal  n.  in  The 
herbe  fyue  leue  . .  stayeth  and  holdeth  back  crepinge  sores 
called  Herpetas.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  391  Any  sore 
that  runneth  on  still  and  corrodeas  it  goeth.  [margin]  Which 
also  is  called  Herpes  :  as  the  shingles,  wilde  fire,  and  wolfc. 
1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exper.  Chyrurg.  v.  14  Hirpes  or  wild  fire 
haa  invaded  his  whole  legge.  1771  MACKENZIE  in  1'hil. 
Trans.  LXII._I7  A  gentleman's  son.  .with  a  herpes  round 
the  neck,  which  had  proved  extremely  obstinate.  1841 
T.  H.  BURGESS  Man.  nis.  Skin  81  The  formation  of 
vesicles  in  groups  upon  an  inflamed  base,  is  always  sufficient 
to  distinguish  herpes  from  other  vesicular  affections. 

2.  Mutant.  A  genus  of  Colcoptera  of  the  family 
Cnrcitlionidft;    weevils.  . 

Herpetic  (hajpe-tik),  a.'  [f.  Gr.  ipirrrr-  (see 
prec.)  -H  -1C.  Cf.  F.  herftii.iue.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  herpes ;  affected  with  herpes. 

1783  J.  C.  SMYTH  in  Med.  Commun.  I.  193  Herpetic  spots 
and  blotches.  1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  97  Those  herpelic 
affections  which  so  frequently  appear  among  the  children 
of  the  poor.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xix.  375  We  saw 
the  herpetic  eruptions  round  their  mouths. 

So  Herpe-tical  a.,  of  the  nature  of  herpes. 

17*7  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (1774)  38  A  pruriginous,  her- 
petical,  and  incurable  eruption  of  pustules. 

Herpe'tic,  a.-  mmcc-u'd.  [f.  Gr.  lpwtT-vi>  reptile 
+  -ic.]  Crawling,  reptilian. 

1848  LOWELL   /.'/, ,7<v"  /'.    Ser.   ;.   Poems  1890    I  : 
abject  and  herpetic  Public  Opinion  is  the  Pope. 
Christ,  for  us  to  protest  against. 


HERRING. 

Herpetifonn  (hsjprtit^mX  a.  Path.  [ad. 
moii.l  riii-is,  I.  herpes,  htrptt-  HERI'KS.] 

Presenting  the  form  or  appearance  of  herpes. 

1854  in  MAVSK  E.tfos.  Lex.  1894  M.  MORRIS  Dis.  Skin 
vi.  102  The  vesicles  are  arranged  in  herpetiform  groups. 

Herpetism(ji3UpAiz'm).  Path.  \*.V.herpf- 
tisme,  i.  L.  herpet-  HERPES  :  see  -ISM.]  A  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  herpes  or  similar  diseases. 

1856  in  THOMAS  Med.  Diet.  1891  W.  A  JAMIESON  Dis. 
S&utx.  led.  3)  144  French  authors  speak  much  of  herpetism 

Herpetography  J  (h&m&fgrifi).  [f.  Gr.  ipwi- 
TUV  creeping  thing,  reptile,  f.  ipvav  to  creep,  crawl 
+  -IJKAPHV.]  ^Stequot.) 

1736  BAILEY  ifolioi  Pref.,  Herpetography  .  .  a  Description 
of  creeping  Things.  1886  in  Syd.  Sec.  Le.r. 

Herpeto'graphy  -.    [f.  Gr.  ipn-q-r-  Hi 

+  -GRAI-HY.]     A  description  of  the  disease  herpis. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Hence  Herpetogra'phical  a. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  H  erpctegraphicvs  .  .  of  or 
belonging  to  hei  petography  :  herpetographical. 

He'rpetoid,  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  ip-niTuy  creeping 
thing,  reptile  -(-  -Orrxl  Keptiliform;  sauroid. 

1889  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  archseopteryx  is  a  herpetoid  bird. 

Herpetology  '  (haip«ylSd«).    [f.  as  H  > 

TotiR.u-HY  !  :  see  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  htrpttologu^  That 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

1814  WATT  Bibl.  Brit.  III.  Subjects,  Hfrpctnlogy.  1818 
STARK  Elem.  .\at.  Hist.  I.  333  Keptiles,  This  department 
of  Natural  History  is  frequently  treated  of  under  the 
general  title  of  Herpetology.  1865  Sat.  A't~:  7  Jun.  -;o  '2 
Indian  reptiles,  .omitted  in  general  works  on  Herpetology. 

Hence  He  rpetolo-gic,  He^rpetolo-g-ieal  adjs., 
pertaining  toherpetology;  He:rpetolo'gicallyfl(fo., 
in  relation  to  herpetology  ;  Herpeto'logist,  one 
versed  in  herpetology. 


t-U^r.v.,crpctologc,Hertetological,Hcrpet(<lo£ist 
1835  KIROY  Hal>.  A>  Inst.  Anim  II.  xxiii.  442  The  dragon 
of  modern  Herpetologists.  1850  H.  VLtUJOtFtttfr.  Cnat. 
v.  (1874)  80  One  of  the  links  with  the  Saurians  which  esu,. 
bush  its  herpetological  relationship.  1883  A  then.enm  24 


HerpetO'logy  -.  [f.  as  HERPETOGHAPHY  *  + 
-LOGY.]  That  part  of  pathology  which  treats  o 
herpes  ;  a  description  of  herpes. 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.  460  Herpetography  .  .  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  herpes,  as  Herpetology, 
Herpetologia,  is  a  treatise  on  the  same.  1893  J.  HUTCHIN- 
ao»ArcAnaSniy.  V.  No.  17.  88  No.  clxviii  [of  Catechism 
of  Surgery]  (fit  It]  Herpetology. 

HerpetO'tomy.  [f.  Gr.  ipweruv  reptile  + 
-ropta  cutting.]  The  dissection  of  reptiles  ;  the 
anatomy  of  reptiles.  So  Herpeto  tomist,  a  dis- 
sector of  reptiles.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Herple,  variant  of  HIRPLE  v. 

Herpolhode  (haupfJlhwud).  Geom.  [f.  Gr. 
ipn-eiv  to  creep  +  TroAos  pole  +  o8ds  way,  path.] 
A  plane  curve  described  by  the  point  of  contact  of 
an  ellipsoid  with  a  fixed  plane,  the  centre  of  the 
ellipsoid  being  fixed  while  the  ellipsoid  rolls  upon 
the  plane. 

1868  E.  J.  ROUTH  Rigid  Dynam.  329  The  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  ellipsoid  with  the  plane  on  which  it  rolls  traces 
out  two  curves,  one  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  one 
on  the  plane..  the  second,  .is  called  the  herpolhode. 

Herrald(e,  obs.  forms  of  HERALD  sb. 

Herre,  obs.  f.  HAIR  ;  var.  HARRI;,  HER  sb..  Obs. 

Herrejeldta,  -jelde,  var.  HEREYELD,  Obs. 

Herrie,  Sc.  form  of  HARRY  v. 

He'rriment.  Xf.  [f.  herry,  Sc.  form  of  HARRY 
v.  +  -MENT.]  Harrying,  ravaging,  devastation. 

1786  BURNS  Brigs  Ayr  171  The  herryment  and  ruin  of 
the  country.  1836  Tail's  Mag.  III.  426  It  was.  .the  scene 
of  continual  spreaths,  liftings,  reavings,  and  herriments. 

Herring  (he-rig).  Forms:  o.  i  heeriug,  -inc, 
-ingc,  -incg,  1-7  hering,  4-6  heryng(e,  s-fi 
heeryng,  6  hearyng(e,  6-7  (8  9  dial.)  hearing, 
(5  heirreng,  hearrjmge,  6  heyring,  7  heerring)  ; 

.  5  herryng(e,  6-7  herringe,  6-  herring.     ( 


MLG.  harink,  herink,  LG.  hering,  MDn.  karinc, 
herinc.  Du.  hating,  OHG.  hiring,  MUG.  hn-rinc, 
G.  flaring,  fieniif.  The  Romanic  names,  F.  fian-ng, 
It.  aringa,  etc.  are  from  OHG. 

(The  ulterior  derivation  of  the  WGer.  hAring  is  uncertain  : 
one  conjecture  is,  ad.  L.  halec,  changed  by  popular  etymo- 
>iez).     Kluge  thinks  the  OHG.  ami  MHG.  variant 
with  short  vowel,  hering,  was  influenced  by  popular  , 
elation  with  OHG.  hfri  'host,'  as  if  '  the  fish  that  comes  in 
hosts';    but  the  shortening  of  the  e   in    later  Eng.   (rare 
before  i6th  c.)  appears  to  be  merely  phonetic.     The  \ 
is  still  long  in  various  dialects.)] 

1.  A  well-known  sea  fish,  Clttpea  karengus,  in- 
habiting the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  coming 
near  the  coast  at  certain  seasons  in  enormous  shoals 
to  spawn.  It  is  an  important  article  of  food,  and 
is  the  object  of  extensive  fisheries  on  the  British, 
Dutch,  and  Norwegian  coasts.  Also  applied  to 
other  species  of  Clupea. 

Ii,ittif    of     the-    Herrings    i  F.   I'alaillf    ,1,-s    hut-,-- 
popular  name  nf  the  1  tattle  at  konvi.-ii,  12  Feb.  1429,  fought 
in  defence  of  a  cunvuy  uf  pruvisiuns  :  see  quot.  1548. 


HERRING. 

a.  ii-joo  F.pinal  Gloss,  QIO  Sardineta,   heringas.     c  1000 
/ELFRTC    Colloquy  in  Wr.-Wfllck«r  94/13    H.-cnncgflR    and 
leaxas,  mereswyn  and  stirian.    anoo  Ags.  I'oc,  ibiil.  319/13 
Taricits,  nel atlec,  haerinc.    ia..  Ckartfrqfj&(fwig(<&9At/a 
1060-66)  in  CW.  Dipl.   IV.    172,  vi,  merswin  and  ,\xx.  \>u- 
senda  hasryngys  aslce  care,     c  1300  Havclok  758  Keling  lie; 
tok,  and  tumberel,  Herin^,  and  ihe  makerel.     a  1400  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  354  Euerych  sellere  of  herynge  in  |>e  Icnte.  c  1440 
Promp.  r,ir->.  237  'i  Heerynge,  fisshe.     1477  in  Sitr.'t;-s  Misc. 
(1888127  Heirreng  for  iiij  a  penny.      1512  \<>tti>igli{iw  A\r. 
III.  340  He  sold  his  heyring  at  his  ptesure.     1535  Act  27 
//(•«.  £'///,  c.  3  Fisher  men  ..  vse  commonly  to  conducte 
and  comicy  their  hearing    sprottes   and   other  fyshe  to  .. 
Kyngstone.     1548  HALL  Citron.,  //,-;/.  /  "/.  106  This  conflict 
(because  the  most  part  of  the  cariage  was  heryng  and  lenten 
stuffe)  the  Frenchmen  cat,  the  ..  battail  of  herynges.     1617 
MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  206  Two  hearings  every  fish  day.     1624 
CAPT.  SMITH   I'irginia.  i.    TO  All    Herings    in   abundance. 
cijgo  LADY  NAIRNE  Song  '  Caller  Herriri*  Who'll  buy  my 
caller  herrin'  [Sc.  hairin'j  ?  They're  no  brought  here  without 
brave  darin  '  [other  rimes  farin',  despairin'].     1828  Crai-i-n 
/?««/.,  Heering,  Hearing. 

3.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxi.  (1495)  781 
It  is  sayd  that  the  camelion  lyueth  oonly  hy  ayre  ..  the 
herryng  by  water.  1472  Surtccs  Misc.  (1888)  23  Feche  & 
herrynge.  1570  Limxs  Manif>.  136/19  Herring,  halte.  1665 
Surv.  Aff,  Netherl.  m  Our  Fish,  especially  our  Herring, 
being,  .of  general  use  for  food  throughout  Europe.  1720  DK 
FOE  Ca.pt.  Singleton  xiii.  (1840)  231  The  majority. .  were  for 
pickling  up  the  poor  Dutchmen  among  the  herrings  ;  in  a 
word,,  .for  throwing  them  all  into  the  sea.  1880  GUNTHKR 
Fishes  659  Clnf>ea  mirabilis, — The  Herring  of  the  North 
Pacific. 

b.  With  qualifications,  expressing  the  condition 
of  the  fish,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  cured. 

Black  herring,  a  kind  of  cured  herring.  Kippered  h., 
—  KIPPER,  q.v.  Mazy  h.,  the  highest  brand  of  herring, 
which  are  full  of  roe.  Red  h.,  a  herring  having  a  red 
colour  from  being  cured  by  smoking ;  also  Jl^, :  see  RED 
HERRING.  Round  shorc-h.,  herring  salted  just  as  they 
come  from  the  water.  Split  h..  gutted  herring  cured  and 
packed  for  the  market.  White  h.  (a)  fresh  herring ;  (6) 
herring  salted  but  not  smoked.  White-salted  h.,  herring 
cured  according  to  the  French  method  by  gutting  and 
packing  in  a  thick  brine,  in  which  they  stand  until  they  are 
finally  packed  in  fresh  lime  and  salt.  (See  also  BLOATED 
///.  a,\  CORVED,  CRUX,  FI'LL  a.  i  e,  GREEN  rt.,SiiOTTF:M  a.) 

c  1420  Liber  Cocornm  (1862)  54  Cover  by  white  heryng  ., 
ben  cover  red  heryng  and  set  abufe.  1469  Honseh. 
Ord.  (1790)  102  White  nerringes  a  laste,  that  is  to  say  xij 
barrelles,  1538  HALE  Thre  Laiues  1566  They  lone  no  pese 
porrege  nor  yet  reade  hearynges  in  lent.  1603  SHAKS.  Lear 
in.  yi.  32  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white 
herring.  1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  m.  148  The  English  export 
into  Italy  great  quantity  of  red  Herrings.  1722  Lontl.  C,ns. 
No.  6040/1  Salt  used  in  the  curing  and  making  of  White- 
Herrings.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  397,  I  begged 
him  to  give  orders  to  send  me  some  barrels  of  red  herrings 
caught  and  cured  in  Scotland.  1883  Fisheries  Exfiib.  Ca!al, 
72  Cured  fish  of  various  kinds — Black  Herrings,  Red  Her- 
rings, Kippers,  Bloaters.  1888  Argosy  278  Fresh  or  white 
herrings,  as  they  are  called  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  should  be 
broiled. 

c.  Applied,  with  qualifications,  to  other  fishes 
of  the  family  Clupeidwt  or  resembling  them. 

Branch  herring,  the  alewife,  Chipea  vernalis.  Cali- 
fornia h.,  a  species  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific,  C,  mira- 
bills.  Crake  h.,  the  scad.  Fall  h.,  C.  mntiocris.  Fresh- 
water h  ,  the  pollan,  a  variety  of  whitefish  found  in  the 
loughs  of  Ireland,  Corcgomts  pollan.  Garvie-h.  :  see 
GARVIE.  Lake  h.,  the  cisco,  Coregonus  hoyi,  which 
abounds  m  Lake  Ontario.  Ohio  h.,  the  skipjack,  Cli<pt\i 
chrysochloris.  Rock  h.,  a  species  of  shad,  A losa.  fixta, 
Round  h.,  Et ntmcus  sadina.  Toothed  h.,  the  mooneye, 
Hyodon  clodatus.  Also  King  of  the  herrings,  Chhnxra 
monstrosa\  also  a  species  of  ribbon-fish,  R  e^aUcus  gl?sn<\ 
Mother  or  Queen  of  the  herrings,  the  allise-shad,  A  losa 

vulgar  is, 

1686  RAY  &  WII.LUGHBY  Hist.  Pise,  ix,  ix.  §  9  Clupta  . . 
Augl.  A  Shad,  the  Mother  of  the  Herrings.  1836  YARRELL 
Brit.  Fishes  II.  364  Northern  Chimera.  King  of  the  Her- 
rings . .  is  generally  taken  when  in  pursuit  of  shoals  of 
Herrings.  1861  COUCH  Brit.  Fishes  II.  138  Crake  Herring, 
Scad  (North  of  Ireland)  Trie  hums  vnlgaris.  1865  Ibid. 
IV.  292  An  attempt  to  obtain  examples  of  the  Pollan  in 
Ireland  was  met  with  the  reply  that  no  fish  was  known  by 
that  name,  although  ..  it  was  discovered  that  the  Fresh- 
water Herring  was  familiarly  known  to  every  one. 

2.  Proverbial  phrases.  -\  Neither  {no}  barrel  better 
herring,  never  a  barrel  the  .a)  better  h. :  i.e.  never 
one  better  than  another,  nothing  to  choose  between 
them  :  see  BARREL  4.     Neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red  h.\    see  FISH  sb.\  4  c.     Dead  as  a  h.\  see 
DEAD  a.  32  b.     I  like  not  barrel  or  h.\  I  dislike 
the  whole  of  it.     Every  h.  should  hang  by  its  own 
head-,  every  one  should  stand  on  his  own  merits. 
Also  thick  as  herrings  ;i.e.  in  shoals);  like  her- 
rings in  a  barrel;  as  thin  as  a  hewing. 

1546  J.  HE v WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  84  A  foule  olde  riche 
widowe,  whether  wed  would  ye,  Or  a  yonge  fayre  mayde, 
beyng  poore  as  ye  be?  In  neither  barrel!  better  hearyng 
(quoth  heel.  1583  STANYHURST  /fcneis  \\.  (Arb.)  45  For  a 
ful  reckning,  1  lyk  not  barrel  cr  hearing.  1674  tr.  Afar- 
tiniere's  Voy.  N.  Countries  127  There  was  never  a  Barrel 
better  Herring,  one  as  rich  and  ill  favoured  as  the  other. 
1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812  IV.  234 
Virtues  thick  as  Herrings  in  their  souls.  iSiSScm 
Roy  xxvi,  '  Na,  na  !  let  every  herring  h'mg  by  its  ain  head.' 
1824  CAKLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  262  It  is  the  law 
in  Yarmouth  that  every  herring  hang  by  its  own  head. 
1891  N.  GOULD  Double  Event  117  (Farmer)  People  jammed 
inside  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.     a.  General   combs. :    as 
herring-barrel,  -boat,  -citrer,  -fisher,  -fishery^  -ficet^ 
•fry,  -harvest,  -lugger,  -monger,  -net,   -pie,  -scale, 
-season,  -spawn^  -time,  -tnb\  herring-sized  adj. 
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14*0  fur:  in  Line.  Chapt,  Ace.  />'£.  A.  ?.  30.  If.  fig,  ad 
'lu-ryngbarelle^.  1613  PURCHAS  ni^-iniagc  (1614)466  Ami 
the  Mast  was  one  Cane  as  bigge  as  a  Herring-liarrell.  1818 
SCOTT  R06Koyjnn\\t  Hewadna  fora'  the  herriiig-b:n 
(Jkisgow  [etc.],  a  1856  H.  Mii.LtR  Cruise  Betsey  vi.  (1858) 
09  A  fleet  of  *  herring-boats  lay  moored  beside  them.  1615 
E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  625  The  charge  of  one 
hundred  Last  of  ""herring  casks  or  barrels.  1858  aiMHOMDfl 
Diet.  Trade,*  Herring-cnrcr,  a  gutter  and  salter  of  li>  i 
1765  J.  BROWN  Chr.  Jrnl,  (1814'  206  No  'herring-drove, 
but  a  storm  approacheth.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4058/5  The 
Sorlings  went  oft"  to  the  *  Herring-  Fi>hers.  1615  E.  S.  Brit, 
Buss  jn  Arb.  Garner  III.  625  Upon  conference  with  some 
experienced  in  this  *herring  fishery,  1838  l\nny  Cycl.  X. 
286  2  The  principal  herring-fishery  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  commences  in  September  and  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  December.  1889  EDNA  LYALL  Hardy  Norse- 
man iv.  39  We  shall  have  the  *herring-fleet  back  from 
Iceland  before  many  days.  1591  PERCIVALI.  S/>.  Diet., 
A'ichwa,  'hering  frie,  halecnla.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON  Field 
'v  iv,  65  Even  the  mild  porpoise,  .is  busy  chasing  the 
herring-fry.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stujfe  54  Backe  returned 
the  Caterer  , .  and  pcvvred  downe  the  *herring  merchant  his 
hundred  ducats.  1614  Eng.  icay  to  Wealth  in  liarl.  Misc. 
iMalh.)  III.  242  The  'herring-mongers  of  Yarmouth.  1535 
Ai',-r,i,;'}i  Reg.  V.  15  (Jam.)  Ane  "harein  nelt.  1615  K.  S. 
Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  625  The  particulars  of  her 
herring-nets,  and  of  the  warropes  and  other  ropes,  oml-, 
and  lines.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  71  Euery  yeare  about 
Lent-tide,  the  sherifes  of  Norwich  take  certayne  *nerring  pies 
.  .and  send  them  as  a  homage.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (eu.  2) 
s.v.  Norwich,  The  sheriffs  are  obliged  by  their  charter  to 
present  the  King  with  12  herring-pies  yearly.  1039  in  Earle 
Land-charters  297  And  haefde  hit  him  wel  neh  twclf  monaS 
and  twe^en  *hxringc  timan. 

b.  Special  combs.  :  herring-brook  — HERRING- 
POND  ;  herring-cooper :  see  quot. ;  herring- 
drift :  see  DRIFT  lib;  herring-gull,  a  species 
of  gull,  Lams  argent  at  its,  which  follows  herring- 
shoals  and  preys  upon  them  ;  herring-gutted 
a.,  having  a  narrow,  thin  body  like  a  herring; 
f  herring-hang,  a  building  in  which  herrings 
are  hung  to  cure;  herring-hog  (dial.},  the  gram- 
pus ;  herring-king  =  King  of  the  herrings  (see 
i  c)  ;  herring-man,  a  man  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring-fishery ;  herring-pike,  a  fish  of  the  group 
Chtpesoccs-,  herring-salmon,  a  name  of  N.  Ame- 
rican species  of  Coregomts ;  herring-silver  (see 
quot.1) ;  herring-wife,  a  woman  who  sells  her- 
rings; herring-work,  herring-bone  work  (Ogil- 
vie). 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  451  Unknown  on  this  side  the 
*her  ring-  brook.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  *  Herring 
Coolers,  who  make  the  casks  in  which  herrings  are  packed. 
1851  llhtstr.  Catal.  Gt,  Exhib.  1 1 .  514  *Herring-drift,  18  feet 
deep,  ii  fathoms  long.  1857  Chambers  Inform.  I.  709/1 
Arctic  gulls,  whose  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  her- 
ring-gull. 1892  Daily  News  13  Dec.  4/8  The  herring-gull 
—the  pirate  of  the  sea.  1726  ARBLTHNOT  Diss.  Dumpling 
9  Meagre,  *Herring-gutted  Wretches.  1811  Sporting  Mag. 
38  Lank-jawed,  herring-gutted  plebeans.  1682  J.  COLLINS 
Salt  <$-  Fishery  106  They  are  hanged  up  in  the  *Herring- 
Hangs,  or  Red-Herring  Houses,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred 
of  Berkeley  (1685)  319  The  Sturgeon,  Porpoise,  Thornpole. . 
the  *herringe  hogge.  1674  JOSSELYN  I'oy,  New  Eng.  10 
We  saw  many  Grandpisces  or  Herring-hogs,  hunting  the 
scholes  of  Herrings.  1884  DAY  in  Fisheries  Exhib.  Lit.  II. 
165  The  genus  Chimaera  . .  as  it  makes  raids  upon  the  Her- 
rings, it  is  called  the  '*Herring  King',  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholem,  (Arb.)  152  Not  much  vnlike  the  fisher  men  of  Rye, 
and  *Hering  men  of  Yarmouth.  1653  AMES  Agst,  Cerent. 
Pref.  28  Its  a  hard  world,  when  heernng  men  revile  fisher- 
men. 1836  RICHARDSON  Fishes  180  The  "Herring  salmon 
forms  its  [the  namaycush's]  principal  food  in  Lake  Huron. 
1706  PHILLIPS  'Herring-silver,  Money  formerly  paid  as  an 
Equivalent  for  the  Custom  of  giving  a  certain  Quantity  of 
Herrings  for  the  Provision  of  a  Religious  House.  1611 
COTGR.,  Harengieret  a  *Herring-wife;  a  woman  that  cries, 
or  sells  Herrings. 

Hence  Herring1  v.  trans.,  to  manure  with  herring. 
1880  GOODE  &  ATWATER  Hist.  Menhaden  240  (Cent.)  In 
Maine  they  talk  of  land  that  has  been  herringed  to  death. 

Herring-bone,  sb.  («.) 
1.  The  bone  of  a  herring. 

Season.  Exj>.  Nether!.  8.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  so 


HERS. 

I  Archzol.  XXXV.  384  The  walls  to  this  room  were  3  feet 
thick,  with  herring-bone  masonry.  1865  I.UBBOCK  Preh. 
Tinits  v.  (1869)  157  Urns  ..  decorated  by.. incised  patterns 
in  which  the  chevron  or  herring-bone  constantly  recurs. 

c.  ll'eaving  znA  Clothmaking.    Applied  to  stuffs 
in  which  a  zigzag  pattern  (as  in   b)  is  worked : 
as  herring-bone  t-cuill,  weaving:      Also   absol.    A 
stuff  having  a  herring-bone  pattern. 

1860  All  }'eat-  Ri'imd  Xo.  53.  63  Barragons  and  fustians, 
herringbones,  thicksets,  .dimities  and  velveteens,  for  uhkh 
Bplton  was  famous.  1882  CAI/LFKILD  &  SAWABD  Diet. 
XecJlc-.mrk,  Heiriiifboiif-t'Mill,  a  name  by  which  a  soft 
slight  dress  material  is  known.  1887  Casstil's  fain.  Hag. 
Oct.  697/1  With  an  interwoven  corded  stripe,  with  chevron 
or  herring-bone  weaving  between. 

d.  Carf entry.    Herring-bone    bridging,    so 
absol.  herring-bone,  '  strutting-pieces  between  thin 
joists,  diagonally  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  bottom 
of  another,  to  prevent  lateral  deflection'  (Knight 

-    Diet.  Mcch.  1875). 

He'rring-bone,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.  train.  To  work  with    a   herring-b 
Also  absol.  or  iiitr. 


ring-bone  stitch. 


ng-bones  is  as  applu 
town  of  Wick,  as  Amsterdam. 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Resembling  in  appearance  the 
bones  of  a  herring,  a.  Sewing.  Herring-bone 
stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch  in  which  the  threads  are 
set  obliquely  at  equal  angles  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  line,  or  crossing  each  other  :  hence  herring-bone 
seam,  thread.  Also  absol.  =  herring-bone  stitch,  etc. 

1639  TOKRIANO,  A-spina  fcscs  . .  th^  hearing-bone  stitch. 
1767  GOOCH  Tri-at.  Wounds  I.  453  That  kind  of  stitch 
called  by  sempstresses  the  herring-bone  or  a  flat  seam. 
1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  I.  198  Causes  your  clothes  to 
be  ..  embroidered  in  the  herring-bone  fashion.  1880  Plain 
Hints  24  Herring-bone,  called  '  cat's  teeth '  in  the  West  of 
England,  is  the  name  of  the  stitch  used  for  flannel  work. 

b.  Arch.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  masonry  and  of 
paving  in  which  the  stones  or  tiles  are  set  obliquely 
in  alternate  rows  so  as  to  form  a  zigzag  pattern  : 
as  hfrring-boHl  ashlar,  balk,  bond,  work,  etc. 

1703  MOXON  M,-ch.  Exerc.  238  They  make  a  good  Pave- 
ment, and.  .[it]  looks  handsomly,  especially  if  laid  Herring- 
bone fashion.  1836  PARKFR  C,loss.  A  rchit.  s.v.,  The  interior, 
or  backing,  of  Roman  walls  is  often  of  irregular  herring- 
hone  work.  1848  Rickniitn's  Archil.  App.  36  Rude  and 
wide  jointed  rag-work,  with  some  herring-bone.  1853 


1787  MRS.  TRIMMER  Ectm.  Charity  79  Plain  linen  Caps, 
with  binders  herring-boned  with  coloured  Cruel.  1873  M'Ss 
BXOUGHTON  Nancy  II.  101  She  has  been  teaching  me  how 
to  herring-bone.  1880  Plain  Hints  25  The  raw  edge  should 
be  herring-boned  down  about  four  or  six  threads  deep. 

2.  trans.  To  mark  with  a  herring-bone  pattern. 

1887  T.  HARDY  WooJlmtders  III.  v.  101  A  sanded  floor, 
herring-boned  with  a  broom.  Ibid.  xv.  307  The  herring- 
boned  sand  of  the  floor. 

Herring-buss.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a.  Dn.  har- 
ing-buis:  see  Buss  si.1]  A  two-  or  three-masted 
vessel  used  in  the  herring-fishery. 

1615  E.  S.  Jirii.  £HSS  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  636  To  seek 
out  the  said  Herring  Busses,  and  to  buy  of  them  their  her- 
rings. 1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2684/3,  7  or  8  French  Frigats 
and  Privateers  . .  fell  in  with  our  Herring-Busses.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  /(-".  A",  iv.  v.  (1869)  II.  93  The  tonnage  bounty 
upon  the  herring-buss  fishery.  1831  CARI.YI.E  Sari.  Res.  n. 
v,  The  common  fleet  of  herrmg-busses  and  whalers. 

t  Herring-cob.  Ots.  [See  COB  .riM  8.]  The 
head  of  a  herring ;  Jig.  a  stupid  head  :  cf.  CODS- 
HEAD.  (In  Diets,  from  Littleton  onward,  erroneously 
given  as  'a  young  herring  '.) 

1594,  1632  [see  COB  iii.'  8).  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet. 
s.v.  Cob,  A  herring-cob,  Halccula.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  Herring-cob,  a  young  Herring.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pit  to  Purge  Melancli.,  The  rubbish  and  outcast  of  your 
herringcobs  invention. 

Herringer  (,he-rir]3j).  [f.  HERRING  +  -EK.] 
a.  One  who  goes  herring- fishing,  b.  A  boat  used 
in  herring-fishing. 

1857  KINGSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  xiv,  A  lot  of  long-shore 
merchant-skippers  and  herringers,  who  went  about  calling 
themselves  captains.  1887  Pali  Mall  G.  2  May  11/2  We 
are  not  going  to  ride  to  a  mile  and  a  half  of  netting,  like  a 
herringer  of  the  Minch. 

Herring-pond,  humorous.  The  sea  or  occnn, 
esp.  the  North  Atlantic  ocean. 

1686  J.  DfNTON  Lett.  fr.  Ncw-Eng.  (1867)  10  Tie  send  an 
account  of  the  wonders  I  meet  on  the  Great  Herring- Pond. 
1689  in  Hart.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  603/1  My  sometime 
Friends  and  Allies  on  the  other  Side  the  Herring-pond.  1729 
GAY  Polly  i.  Wks.  (1772)  146  How  little  are  our  Customs 
known  on  this  side  the  herring  pond.  1824  Nelu  Monthly 
Mag.  X.  498  We  hired  a  boat  to  cross  the  herring  pond 
Which  intersects  great  Britain  and  fair  France.  1861  MRS. 
H.  WOOD  E.  Lynne  I.  ii.  (1888)  157  I'd  send  them  over 
the  herring-pond  if  I  could. 

II  Herrnhuter  (he-rnh«tar).  Also  8  Herren-, 
Hera-,  8-9  -butter,  [f.  Herrnhul  (lit.  the  Lord's 
keeping),  the  name  of  their  first  German  settlement 
on  the  estate  of  Count  von  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony. 
See  quot.  1753.]  One  of  the  sect  of  'United 
Brethren '  or  Moravians. 

^  1748  Whitehall  Evening-Post  No.  449  An  Edict  is  pub- 
lished against  the  Moravian  Brethren,  or  . .  Herrenhutters. 
[1753  Sects  Mag.  May  212/1  Between  this  wood  and  the 
town  or  village  is  an  hill  called  Huthberg,  i.  e.  Twngvard 
Hill.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  colonists  to  call  themselves 
Hntk  des  Hcrrn,  and  afterwards  Herrnhjtth,  i.e.  the  guard 
or  protection  of  the  Lord.]  1834  MARY  HOWITT  Sk.  Nat. 

'    Hist.,  Swalloiu  iv,  Thou  hast  heard  the  lowing  heifers  On 
some  good  Herrnhuter's  farm  [in  S.  Africa].     1879  BAKING- 

'    GOULD  Germany  II.  189  His  spiritual  songs  . .  now  stand  in 
the  hymn-book  of  the  Herrnhuters. 
Hence  He'rrnhutisni.Herrnhu  teniEm,Herrn- 
liirtianism,  Moravianism. 

1753  Sifts  Mag.  May  212/1  Herrnhutism  does  indeed  . . 
appear  to  be  . .  essentially  evil.  1879  BARING-GOULD  Ger- 
many II.  188  Pietism  of  mystic  tendency  culminated  in 
Count.  .Zinzendorf  ..  and  Herrnhutenism.  1882-3  SCHAFF 
Encycl.  Ri'lig.  Knwl.  II.  1604  Mysticism  entered  into 
various  combinations  with  Pietism,  Herrnhutianism  [etc.]. 

Herrod,  -old,  -owd,  obs.  ff.  HERALD  sb. 

Herry,  -ye,  Sc.  forms  of  HARRY  v. 

Herrylle,  obs.  form  of  EARL. 

Hers  (haaz),  pass,  pron.^  Forms  :  3-5  hirs, 
hiris,  ^-5  hires,  5  heres,  -is,  heerys,  hyres,  5-6 
hyrs,  5-  hers.  [In  form,  a  double  possessive, 
f.  poss.  pron.  hire,  HER,  thus  hires,  her  s,  hers  (cf. 
ours,  yours,  theirs],  app.  by  association  with  the 
possessive  case  in  such  phrases  as  '  a  friend  ot 
Johns',  whence  'a  friend  of  herds',  formerly  'a 
friend  of  her  {hire} '.  Of  northern  origin  ;  the 
midland  and  southern  equivalent  being  HKIIN'.] 
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HERS. 

The  absolute  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun  HER, 
used  when  no  noun  follows :  =  Her  one,  her  ones ; 
that  or  those  (>ertaming  to  her.  ( =  F.  le  sien,  la 
sifi'ie,  fc-s  sifiii.  i.-VV.  das  ihrige.) 

13  '  Kra  hir  fere  scho  stal  hir 

barn,  And  laid  hi  hir  hirs  [7'rin.  And  leide  hiren  (>ere]  so 
for-farn.  fl'ij.  20016  (Cott.)  Hirs  \-:rr.  hiris,  hiren]  :tni  i  wit 
all  (>•»  i  can.  1381  WVCLIF  Job  xxxix.  16  She  is  maad  hard 
to  hir  sones,  as  thoj  thei  be  not  hiris.  t  1386  CHAUCER  MilUrs 
I  (iesir  and  hire  [/V.'ic.  MS.  hersj 

also.  —  Man  of  La-.v's  T.  129,  I  moot  been  hires  [v.rr. 
hers,  hir>],  I  may  noon  oother  cnese.  c  1430  Life  St.  Katk. 
(1884)  i  To  oure  lordys  wurschip  and  his  holy  moders  and 
hyres.  1548  HALL  ChriJrt.t  £div.  //',  219  [She]  registered 
her  selfe  and  hers,  as  persones  there  privileged.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  ff  Jut.  11.  iii.  59  As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on 
mine.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  464  Shee  was  forced 
to  confesse  her's  was  the  fault.  1841  Ml  ALL  in  Noticonf.  I. 
257  They  must  be  hers  of  her  own  right. 
b.  Ofhtrs  =  belonging  to  her. 

1478  J.  PASTON  in  Pas/an  Lett.  No.  812  III.  219  Aftyrthe 
ase  of  a  steppe  modyr  of  hyrs.  1482  Monk  of  Evtsham 
(Arb.t  70  A..neybur  of  herys  [/r/'/rivz' herns].  1483  CAXTON 
Gohi.  Leg.  321  b/2  This  lady..buryed  them  secretely  in 
a  felde  of  heerys.  c  1630  Risoox  Surv.  Devon  §  293  (1810) 
302  These  her  eleemosinary  acts  of  hers  are  almost  vanished. 
Mod.  She  mentioned  the  matter  to  a  friend  of  hers. 

t  C.  Formerly  used  for  the  first  of  two  posses- 
sives  followed  by  a  substantive,  as  hers  atui  my 
father,  now  her  father  and  mini. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  186  Hers  and  mine  Adultery. 
1707  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No-4356/2  Her  Majesty,  .is  very  sensible 
of  their  Zeal  for  Her's  and  the  Publicfc  Service. 

t  Hers,  poss.  pron.-  Obs.  Also  4  heoris,  4-5 
heres,  heris.  [Formed  in  same  way  as  prec. 
on  HER  'their';  supplanted  by  THEIRS  before 
ijoo.  A  southern  equivalent  was  HELIX-.  The 
earlier  form  was  here,  hire,  etc.]  =  THEIRS. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  2507  (Trin.)  t>ei  helde  heres  \y.rr.  bairs, 
baires]  was  be  lond,  For  bei  hadde  be  ouer  hond.  Ibid. 
22578  And  bo  to  hores  [v.r.  heris]  vche  a  burne.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  U'ks.  (1880)  300  Pore  men..)>at  hauen  greet  neede 
for  hem  &  heoris.  c  1380  Anttcrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat. 
Wyclif(\%$i)  133  Crist  forsoke  his  wille  ;  bei  seken  hers  be 
it  n3t  or  wronge.  r  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  397  If  Y..consente 
not  for  me  and  my  Successours  in  my  name  and  heris  for  to 
fulfille  [etc.]. 

Hers'e,  Sc.  forms  of  HOARSE. 

Hersale,  obs.  var.  of  HIIISEL,  flock. 

t  Hersall.  Obs.  nonce-iud.  A  Spenserian  short- 
ening of  REHEAKSAL.  Cf.  HERSINI;. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \\\.  xi.  18  With  this  sad  hersall  of  his 
heavy  stresse  The  warlike  Damzell  was  empassiond  sore. 

Herschel  (ha-jjel  .  As/ran.  A  name  proposed 
(and  to  some  extent  used)  for  the  planet  now 
called  Uranus,  after  its  discoverer,  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1781. 

1819  Pantolofia,  Herschel,  the  name  by  which  several 
astronomers  call  the  primary  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Her- 
schel! in  March  1781.  1878  NEWCOMB  Pop.  Astron.  355 
Herschel  proposed  to  call  the  new  planet  Georgium  Sidus 
..Lalande  thought  the  most  appropriate  name  of  the  planet 
was  that  of  its  discoverer,  and  therefore  proposed  to  call  it 
Herschel. 

Herschelian  (hajfe-lian),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  proper 
name  Herschel  +  -IAN.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  astronomer  Sir  William 
Herschel  (1738-1822),  or  his  son  Sir  John  Her- 
schel (1792-1871).  Herschelian  (telescope],  a  form 
of  reflecting  telescope  having  a  concave  mirror 
slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  Herschelian  rays,  the 
ultra-red  heat  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  existence 
of  which  was  first  proved  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

1792  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  310,  I  looked  at  the  planet 
with  an  Herschellean  four  and  seven-feet  reflector.  1837 
POKING  &  PRITCH.ARD  Microgr.  155  The  Newtonian  and 
Herschelian  telescopes  having  very  small  angles  of  aperture, 
will  admit  of  concave  metals  with  spherical  figures.  1838 
/V.n.  Amcr.  Phil.  Sue.  I.  58  A  seven  feet  Herschelian. 

So  Hersclie  lie  a.  --  prec. 

1874  FISKE  Cosmic  Philos.  i.  I.  19  Beyond  the  red  . .  lie 
Called  Herschellic  rays,  of  least  refrangibility. 

Herschelite  h.VjJC-laitj.  Jlfiii.  [Named  1825 
after  Sir  John  Herschel :  see  -ITE.]  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  now 
considered  a  variety  of  chabazite. 

»8as  T.  THOMSON  Ann.  Phihs.  Ser.  n.  X.  262  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  . .  has  examined  chemically  a  small  quantity  of  Her- 
te,       1868    DASA    Mm.    led.    5)   417    Hcrschelile  .. 
i!.ies  phillipsite  in  a  lava  at  Aci  Castello. 

Herse  ilioJs^j*.  Also  5  hierehe,  6  hersse,6-7 
hearse,  [a.  F.  herse  (i2th  c.  in  Littre)  harrow:— 
L.  hirpex,  hirpic-eni,  large  rake  used  as  a  harrow. 
The  same  word  which,  in  a  different  group  of  senses, 
has  now  the  form  HEAKXK.] 

1 1.  A  harrow,  for  agricultural  use.  Also  b.  A 
harrow  used  for  a  cheval-de-frise,  and  laid  in  the 
way  or  in  breaches  with  the  points  upward  to  ob- 
struct the  enemy.  Obs. 

[1454  in  Rogers  Agric.  ff  Prices  III.  555/1,  2  new  herciz 
sive  canill  to  /B.)  1480  CAXTON  Oviif:  Met.  xm.  xv,  He 
kembyd  his  heer  wt  an  hierehe  in  stede  of  a  combe.  1727- 
41  ^CHAMHKKS  £>/.,  lltrse  is  also  a  harrow,  which  the 
besieged,  for  want  of  clit->aux  ,1t frise,  lay  .itli:r  in  the 
<r  in  breaches,  with  the  points  up,  to  incummode  the 
inarch  as  well  of  the  horse,  as  the  inf;uitry. 

C.  A  portcullis  grated  anil  spiked.  Hist. 
1704  J.  HAKKIS  Lex.  Tec/in.,  Jitrse,  in  Fortification,  is  a 
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Lattice  in  the  form  of  a  Harrow,  and  beset  with  many  Iron 
Spikes.  It  is  usually  hun?  . .  that  the  herse  may  fall,  and 
stnp  up  the  1'  riier  Kn trance  of  a  Fortress.  1841 

XXIX.  62  The.  .absence  of  the  Herse  is  very 
unusual,  and  can  only  be  explained,  under  the  supposition 
thai  I  here  was  one  at  the  porch  of  entrance,  now  fallen. 

d.  Her.  A  charge  representing  a  portcullis  or  a 
harrow. 

1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clvxi.  [clxvii.]  501  The 
deuyse  in  y*  Standerde  was  a  Herse  golde,  standyng  on 
a  bed  goules. 

f2.  Mil.  A  form  of  battle  array.  Cf.  HARROW 
jJ.i  3.  Obs. 

The  actual  arrangement  is  much  controverted. 

1523  LD.  UERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cxxx.  156  The  archers,  .stode 
in  maner  of  a  herse,  and  the  men  of  armes  in  the  botome  of 
the  batayle.  Ibid,  clx.  195  Men  of  armes  afote  and  archers 
afore  them,  in  maner  of  a  herse.  1581  STYWAKD  Mart. 
Discipl.  i.  92  To  place  the  like  number  in  an  hearse  or 
square  Battaile.  Ibid.  93  Sometime  by  reason  of  the 
ground  it  is  necessarie  to  bring  such  a  number  into  an 
hearse  or  twofolde  battaile  which  male  be  more  auailable 
then  the  quadrant  battaile.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  cone. 
II  'capons  30-33.  1635  BARKIFFE  Mil.  Disci/1,  xciv.  (1643) 
300  The  Hearse  Battell . .  is  when  the  depth  doth  manifold 
exceed  the  length,  thrice  at  the  least.  1884  R.  F.  BURTON 
Bk.  of  the  Sword  245  The  Phalanx  or  oblong  herse  was 
irresistible  during  the  compact  advance.  1897  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.  July  432,  etc. 

3.  A  frame  on  which  skins  are  dried  :  see  qnot. 

1875  Urfs  Diet.  Arts  III.  513  They  [skins]  must  be 
set  to  dry  in  such  away  as  to  prevent  their  puckering,  and 
to  render  them  easily  worked.  The  small  manufacturers 
make  use  of  hoops  for  this  purpose,  but  the  greater  employ 
a  herse )  or  stout  wooden  frame. 

Hence  Hersed  «.,  drawn  up  in  the  military  form- 
ation called  a  herse. 

1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  \\.  88  From  hishersed  bowmen 
how  the  arrows  flew  Thick  as  the  snow-flakes. 

t  Herse,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OE.  type  *hersiaitt 
related  to  herian  HERY,  as  HAI.SE  v.^  is  to 
HAIL  v.'2]  trans.  To  glorify  or  extol. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  2200  Mast  hise  $e  ere  hersid  &  herid 
of  }oure  strenthe.  Ibid.  2498  J>e  hijere  I  here  him  enhansed 
£  hersude  his  name. 

Herself  h.-use-lf  ,  pron.  [OE.  hire  self,  self  re, 
f.  hire  HER,  dot. -ace.  pers.  pron.  +  SELF.  Set/ was 
in  OE.  an  adj.  which  could  be  inflected  in  concord 
with  any  case  of  the  pronoun  ;  e.g.  he"o  se/f,  hire 
$elfre%  hie  selfe  ;  the  dative  form  is  the  source  of 
the  modem  use.  For  the  history  of  the  construc- 
tions see  SELF.] 

I.  Emphatic  use.  =  Very  her,  very  she,  that  very 
woman,  etc.  =  L.  ipsa. 

1.  As  dative  and  (later)  general  objective. 

r  1200  7'rin.  Coll.  Horn.  219  [Ysaie]  nemnede  hire  cun  to 
more  and  hire  su[l]f  to  gerde.  a  1400-50  Alexander  347 
{>an  suld  he  say  to  hire-selfe  sadly  J>ire  wordis.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glass?  i  Men  did  more  earnestly  .. 
seke  Vertu  for  hir  selfe.  Mod.  She  was  told  that  it  was 
meant  for  herself. 

2.  Standing  in  apposition  with  the  nominative 
pronoun,  or  with  a  sb.  in  nominative  or  objective. 

c  1175  Lamb,  Horn.  157  Heo  werS  hire  solf  waschen  of  hire 
fule  sunnen.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  98  And  lulia 
her  selfe  did  giue  it  me.  1697  DRYDKN  I'tr?.  Georg.  in.  60 
Envy  her  self  at  last..  Shall  give  her  Hands.  i76aGoLDSM. 
Cit.  II'.  xviii.  p  10  He  ..  went  in  pursuit  of  Han  si  herself. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  43  Sparta  herself  forming  the 
first.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom,  Emp.  vi.  (18751  78  The  Saracen 
wasted  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  sacked  Rome  herself. 
Mod.  I  heard  it  from  a  lady  who  herself  was  present. 

3.  Taking  the  place  of  the  nominative  pronoun. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  10822  (Gott.)  Of  bat  elide  hir  self  was  in 

\Cott.  bat  sco  was  in],  a  1400-50  Alexander-  266  Sone  as 
hire  selfe  it  sawe.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  4642  Hir  seluyn  is 
wrpthe,  And  has  wroght  vsbis  wedur.  1594 SHAKS.  Kfch.II/, 
i.  i.  81  The  iealous  ore-worne  Widdow,  and  her  selfe.  .Are 
mighty  Gossips.  1808  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  112 
A  determination  . .  that  herself  and  her  allies  will  demand 
from  Great  Britain  no  renunciation  of  her  maritime  prin- 
ciples. 1814  BYRON  Lara  11.  xxv,  Herself  would,  .seat  her 
down  upon  some  linden's  root. 

b.  Used  alone  in  predicate  after  be,  become, etc,., 
and  in  adverbial  extensions  =  by  herself.  To  be 
herself',  to  be  in  her  normal  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties : 
see  SELF. 

c  13*0  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  453  Oure  lady  wente  here  seluyn 
alone,  c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  408  There  sche  travaylyd  of  a 
chylde,  Hyrselfe  allone,  withowtyn  moo.  1636  MASSINGER 
Gt.  Dk.  J-'lor.  iv.  ii,  Being  herself,  then,  She  must  exceed 
his  praise,  a  1700  DRYDEN  (J.t,  The  more  she  looks,  the  more 
her  fears  increase  At  nearer  sight ;  and  she's  herself  the  less. 
C.  By  Welsh  or  Gaelic  speakers  (or  in  ridi- 
cule of  their  speech)  herself ,  her  own  self  {her 
nain  set*}  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  HER  pers. 
pron.  2  b. 

c  1707  in  Scot.  Antig.  (1898)  XII.  105  Her  nane  sell  does 
not  well  farstand  tese  Nice  Points.     1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xxix, 
It  was  either  ta  muckle  Sunday  hersell,  or  ta  little  govern- 
ment Sunday.     1828  [see  Helpers,  pron.  2  h]. 
II.   Reflexive  use.    =L,  sibi,  se;  Ger.  sick. 

4.  Dative,  and  objective  with  preposition. 

971  Klickl.  Horn.  5  Heo  haefde  hire  sylfre  jeworht  baet 
in,-  ,u-  wite.  c  1230 //W;  Meid.  5  Ha  naueS  nawt  freo  of 
hire  seluen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19790  Uj  hir  self  sco  salt  vp- 
right.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xvii.  67  As  a  woman  disperate 
and  from  her^elfe.  i53iTiND.\t>:  /•->/.  i  John  11537)  7  '1  he 
scripture  abydeth  pure  in  herstrlfc.  1690  Lond.  \;<iz.  No. 
2581/4  Much  inclined  to  talk  to  her  self.  1864  TENNYSON 


HER-WABD. 

Aylmcr's  F.  304  Made  her  . .  Swerve  from  her  duty  to  her- 
self and  us. 

5.  Accusative  or  direct  object. 

r  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  2  (Camb.  MS.)  She  con- 
streynede  and  shronk  hyr  seluen.  1390  GOWEH  Con/.  \\.  30 
She  n!>out  her  white  swere  It  did,  and  henge  hir  fielven 
ttiere.  1490  CAXTON  Etieydos  xvi.  62  She  hath  habandonned 
hersilfe.  .to  receyue  the  false  eneas.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Entis 
•1.  256  Syne  for  disdene  alace  !  her  selfm  slew.  1598 
GRF.XEWF.V  Tacitus'  Ann.  \.  xiv.  11622)  27  He  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  if  the  first  legion  had  not  opposed  her 
sclfe.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Slud.  Nat.  (1799) 
III.  216  She  supported  herself  ..  with  a  greatness  of  soul 
altogether  incredible.  i864TEXNYsoN  Aylmer's  /•'.  303  You 
have.  .Perplext  her,  made  her  half  forget  herself. 

III.  From  the  I4th  c.  probably,  as  in  the 
corresponding  his  self,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  treat  her  as  the  possessive  pronoun,  and  self  as 
sb.,  whence  such  expressions  as  her  very  self,  her 
own  sftf,  her  goodt  dear,  sweet  self,  and  the  like. 
See  MYSELF,  SELF. 

(The  formal  identity  of  her  personal  pron.  and  her  posses- 
sive (cf.  CI200  in  i)  conceals  the  difference  which  is  manifest 
in  the  parallel  himself^  his  very  set/.) 

Hership  (ha-jjip).  Sc.  arch,  or  Hist.  Forms  : 
4-7  heir-,  5-6  her-,  6  hir-,  hayr-,  hear-  ^heirst-), 
heiri-,  herry-,  6-7  hair-,  -schip(e,  -schyp(e, 
(-scheip),  6-  hership.  [f.  HERE  army,  host,  or 
stem  of  OE.  hergan,  ON.  herja,  to  HARRY  +  -SHIP  : 
cf.  ON.  herskap-r  *  warfare,  harrying,'  which  may 
be  the  actual  source.] 

1.  Harrying,  pillage,  plundering,  devastation;  a 
warlike  incursion,  or  foray  ;  harrying  of  cattle. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  VK..  298  [The  king]  heryit  thameon  sic 
maneir,  That,  .neir  fifty  3heir,  Men  menyt  the  heirschip  of 
bouchane.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  942  On  IngHsmen 
full  gret  herschipe  thai  maid.  1549  Cornel.  Scot.  \.  23  Maist 
extreme  violent  spul^ee  ande  hairscnip  of  ther  mouabil  gudis. 
1572  Compl.  Inhab.  Elsdon  in  Northumb.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Mar, 
Night  reffes  and  hearships  by  the  thiefes  of  Easte  and  West 
Tividall.  1609  SKEKE  Reg.  Maj.,  Stat.  Robt.  Ill,  60  The 
paine  of  slavchter,  reif,  destructions  and  heirshippis  . .  It  is 
statute  that  na  man  vse  any  ..  heirschippis,  birning,  Reif, 
slaughter,  in  time  to  come.  1814  SCOTT  wtw.  xv,  The  com- 
mitting of  divers  thefts,  reifs,  and  herships,  upon  the  honest 
men  of  the  Low  Country.  1818  —  Hrt,  Midi.  xlii.  note, 
Her'ship,  a  Scottish  word  which  may  be  said  to  be  now 
obsolete;  because,  fortunately,  the  practice  of  'plundering 
by  armed  force ',  which  is  its  meaning,  does  not  require  to 
be  commonly  spoken  of. 

2.  A   harried   condition ;    hence,   ruin,   distress, 
famine,  caused  by  robbery  with  violence  or  the  like. 

1536  BELLGNDEN  Cron.  Scot.  xi.  xi.  (Jam.),  The  landwart 
pepyll  be  thir  waris  war  brocht  to  sic  pouerte  and  heirschip, 
that  thair  land  was  left  vnsawin  and  vnlabourit.  1556  LAUDER 
Tractate  109  Bryngand  thame  to  pouertie,  To  hounger, 
hirscheip,  and  rewyne.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.^Stat.  Will. 
8  Trubland  Gods  people  with  skarsnes,  povertie,  and  outer 
hairschip. 

3.  Booty,  plunder  ;  esp.  cattle  forcibly  driven  off. 
'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  117  All  the  heirschip, 

tane  wes  of  befoir,  To  euerilk  steid  tha  gart  agane  restoir. 
1768  Ross  Helcnore  46  (Jam.)  The  track  at  last  he  found, 
Uf  the  ca'd  hership  on  the  mossy  ground. 
II  Hersillon.   Obs.     [F.  hersillon,  f.  hfrse.] 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Hersillon,  in  Fortification, 
is  a  Plank  stuck  with  Iron  Spikes,  for  the  same  use  as  the 
Herse.     1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hersillon ^  a  Plank  Ten 
or  Twelve  Foot  long  stuck  full  of  Nails,  with  the  points  up. 

Hersing.  Obs.,  shortened  f.  REHEARSING. 

£1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  li,  With-outun  any  hersing  [other 
AfSS.  more  lettynge],  There  di^te  was  thayre  sajtenyng. 

t  Hersoun,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  for  hersett,  ex- 
tended form  of  HERSE  v. :  cf.  ha/son,  HALSEN  v. 
similarly  formed.]  trans.  To  glorify,  do  honour  to. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1600  Bowes  hym  downe  . .  And  her- 
souns  bat  haly  name  bat  he  byheld  written. 

Hersute,  obs.  form  of  HIRSUTE. 
Hert(e,  obs.  ff.  HART,  HEART,  HURT. 
Eert,  obs.  f.  art,  inflection  of  BE  v. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  20219  Sun  bou  hert  [v.r.  ert]  ofheuen 
king. 

Herte-bren,  obs.  form  of  HEARTBURN. 

t  Herten,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ME.  hert,  HART  +  -KN  *.] 
Made  of  the  skin  of  a  hart. 

13  .  Horn  Childe  xxix.  in  Ritson  Mttr,  Rom.  (1802)  III. 
293  Therwith  herten  gloves  to,  Swiche  was  the  maner  tho. 

Hertfordshire  (hautffuljw).  Formerly 
Hart-.  [Name  of  an  Eng.  county.]  In  phrase 
Hertfordshire  kindness :  see  quots. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (i8n>  I.  427  *  Hertfordshire 
kindness.1  This  is  generally  taken  in  a  good  and  grateful 
sense,  for  the  mutual  return  of  favours  received,  a  1700 
6.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Ow,  H artfordskire-kindness^  Drinking 
to  the  same  Man  again.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convert,  ii. 
Lord  Sm.  Tom,  my  service  to  you.  AVt'.  My  Lord,  this 
moment  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  drink  to  your  Lordship. 
Lord  Sm.  Why,  then,  that's  Hertfordshire  kindness.  1787 
GROSE  Prcrv.  Gloss.,  H artfordshire  kindness.  That  is,  any 
one  drinking  back  to  his  right-hand  man;  i.e.  the  person 
who  immediately  before  drank  to  him. 

Herth(e,  obs.  ff.  HEARTH,  EARTH.  Hertpeny, 
-ston,  obs.  ff.  HEARTH-PENNY,  -STONE.  Herto- 
3eines,  in  opposition  to  this :  see  HERE  adv.  16. 
Herust,  heruest,  -vist,  obs.  ff.  HARVEST. 

Her-ward,  originally  to  her-ward,  towards  her : 
see  -WARD. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  113  b,  To  redresse  Jason  and  Argos 
to  herward.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  68  But  the  Lion.. 


HERY. 

bent  his  race  to  her-ward.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania. 
108  Amphilanthus  . .  was  then  looking  from  her-ward,  care- 
lesse  of  her. 

t  He'ry,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i  h§rian,  hserian, 
h^rjan,  2-4  herien,  3  haerien,  heryhe,  3-5 
herye,  4  berime,  (heyre),  4-6  herie,  herry,  4-7 
hery.  J3.  [i  herep,  herede],  3  heeren,  huren, 
heoren,  4  here.  [OE.  Adrian,  hxrian;— WGer. 
*harjan,  *h$rjant  Goth,  hazjan  to  praise,  glorify, 
extol:  cf.  OHG.  hari'n,  OS.  hat-on  to  cry,  shout. 
In  OE.,  kyian  (he^r^an,  h$ri&an)  was  conjugated, 
pres.  herie  (/terige,  her^e),  htrcst,  JiereQ,  heriaft) 
pa.  herede,  pa.  pple.  hercd\  thence  in  ME.  arose 
two  types,  fiery,  fieriest,  hcricf^  hericde,  etc.,  and 
hers,  keresf,  hcrep,  kerede,  etc.  ;  the  latter  coin- 
cided in  form  to  some  extent  with  HEAR,  with 
which  it  was  app.  sometimes  confused :  see  the 
quots.  from  Layamon.] 

trans.  To  praise,  glorify,  exalt,  honour,  worship. 

°-  c  735  Cxdmoii's  Hymn  i  in  O.  E.  Tf.rts  149  Nu 
scylun  herjan  hefaenricaes  uard  [later  vers.  in  fi&dtis 
Hist,  iv.  xxv,  Nu  sculon  herigean  heofonrices  weard]. 
t"8*5  Vesp.  Psalter  cl.  2  Hair^aS  hine  in  ma:htuin  his. 
£893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  in.  vii.  §8  Ic  nat.  .for  hwy^e  l>a  tida 
swclcra  broca  swa  wel  herjeaS.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  I  loin.  II.  560 
Ne  hera  5u  nxnne  man  on  hU  life,  c  1175  Lamb.  Honi.  97 
Disses  dei^es  hehnesse  is  to  heriane.  c  1205  LAY.  6234 
We  wulleS  |?ine  men  beon  bine  mon-scipe  herien.  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  cxlvii.  12  Heryhe  bou  ^i  God.  138*  VVvci.iF 
Wisd.  xi.  16  Summe  errende  herieden  [1388  worschipidenj 
doumbe  edderes.  €13,86  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  560  God  they 
thanke  and  herye.  1388  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxlviii.  3  Sunne  and 
moone,  herie  36  hym ;  alle  sterns  and  li^t,  herie  36  hym. 
c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3130  Nowe  honoures  it  king 
and  prince  &  heries  the  gloriouse  name.  1579  SPENSER 
Sheph,  Cal.  Nov.  10  Nor  Pan  to  herye,  nor  with  love  to 
playe.  1590  —  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  13  For  Apolloes  temple  highly 
berried.  1623  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  xxiv.  (1748)  364  And 
Thanet.  .even  to  this  age  doth  hery  Her  Mildred. 

^.  ^897  K. ALFRED  Greg.  Past,  xlviii.  373  DaetSset.  .mon 
hereS.  971  Blick.  Horn.  13  Heo  Drihten  herede.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  5  pus  ha  hine  hereden.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  167  He  herede  him  ouer  alle  men.  c  1205  LAY.  2389 
He  wolde  ..  his  godd  hure  U  1275  herie].  Ibid.  13900  pa 
we  ..  heorecS  heom  mid  mihte.  loid.  16281  God  ich  wulle 
hasren  \c  1275  herie].  c  1250  Hymn  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
258  Iherd  jebeo  bin  holi  nome.  13. .  Gaw.  $  Cr.  A*w/.  1634 
be  lorde  forto  here,  c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Trin.)  250  He 
nerede  god,  and  made  him  glad. 

Hence  f  He'ried  hered  ///.  a.,  praised,  glori- 
fied, exalted.  Also  f  He'ryer  (OE.  h$rgerc),  wor- 
shipper, f  He'ryftil  a.,  praiseworthy. 

^950  Durham  Ritual  (Surtees)  124  J?stte  ..  5v  hzbbe 
hergeras  \laudatores}.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Scr»i.  Sel.  Wks.  II. 
94  If  ony  be  heriere  of  God  hem  he  heeret'.  1382  —  2  Kings 
x.  IQ  That  he  distruye  alle  the  heryeris  [1388  worschipers] 
of  Baal.  1382  —  Dan.  iii.  25  Blessid  art  thou,  Lord  God 
of  our  fadris,  and  heryful  [1388  worthi  to  be  heried]  or 
worthi  to  bepreyside.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1637  pe hered 
haly  name.  1583  STANVHURST  sEntis  n.  vArb.)  54  With 
Gods  herried  order  kendled. 

Hery,  obs.  form  of  EERIE. 

Herycano,  obs.  form  of  HURRICANE. 

t  He'rying,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  i  herung, 
-ing,  2  -unge,  -inge.  #.  2  heriginge,  jheriung, 
3-4  heriing,  4  herying(e,  -yng,  4-5  heriyng  e,  5 
hereynge.  [OE.  honing,  hiring,  f.  nqrian  HKHV  v. 
+  -ING  *.]  Praising,  praise  ;  glorification.  With 
a  (and//.)  A  song  of  praise. 

au  ^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  hi.  435  On  Sxre 
heringe  oaes  eadjan  weres.  c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  60  For 
manna  herunge.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  5  Bluoren  him 
sungun  bisne  lofsong  heliliche  to  heringe. 

&'  <•  J'75  Lamb.  Horn.  5  Him  to  luue  and  heri^inge. 
a  1225  Ancr.  I\.  148  A  windes  puf  of  wordes  hereword  ;  of 
mounes  heriunge.  1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxvi.  30  An  ympne, 
orheriynge,  seid,  thei  wen  ten  out  in  to  the  mount  of  Olyuete. 
ci^zoC/tron.  Vilod.  st.6i?  To  monnesheleand  his  hereynge. 

Herytes,  Obs. :  see  HEBITRESS. 
Herywater,  var.  HARRY-WATER,  Obs. 
Hes, pers. pron.  her,  them:  see  HISJE. 
Hes,  var.  Es  Obs.,  carrion  ;    north,  f.   has  ;sce 
HAVE  v.} ;  obs.  f.  is  (see  BE  z;.\ 

c  1300  Cursor  Jf.  19422  (Edin.)  '  Quejjir  hes  ^is  . .  sofje 
oj>ir  nan.' 

Hesitance  he-zitansV  [f.  L.  kxsitantia  (see 
next  and  -ANCE).]  Hesitation. 

1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  44  Yet  there  may  be,  in  faith, 
..  haesitance  and  wavering.  1836  H.  ROGERS  jf.  ffffwt  iii. 
(1863)  55,  I  know  not  how  any  could  preach  consistently, 
and  without  hesitance  and  regret.  1849  D.  G.  MITCHELL 
Bath  Snmm.  '1852)  167. 

Hesitancy  (he-zitansi).  Also  7  hses-.  [ad.  L. 
hxsitantia  stammering,  f.  pres.  ppl,  of  kxsitdre  to 
HESITATE  :  see  -ANCY.]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  hesitating  ;  indecision,  vacillation  ;  an  instance 
of  this. 

1617  J.  HALES  Serm.  i  It  brought,  .a  preservation  against 
all  doubt  and  hesitancy.  1656  HKVIJN  Sterr:  France  155 
Without  the  least  demure  or  haesitande.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  69  Such  hesitancies  as  these  are  weeds  of 
the  richest  soils.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  P.  Careiv  I.  xii. 
219  That  perpetual  hesitancy  which  belongs  to  people  whose 
intelligence  and  temperament  are  at  variance. 

Hesitant  (he'zitant),  a.  [ad.  L.  hwsitdnt-ew, 
pres.  pple.  of  ktxsitdre  to  HESITATE.  Cf.  F.  h&i- 
?a«/.]  Hesitating ;  irresolute,  undecided ;  stam- 
mering. 
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1647  TRAPP  Comment.  2  Cor.  v.  6  Not  h.  'Itinp, 

as  Hadrian  tlie  Emperour  was.  1651  I'.AXI  i  R  Inf.  !'><ipt.  278 
Are  you  not  here  hesitant  also?  1683  KKNNKI  i  tr.  Kms>n. 
on  /'('//j/(j7og)  16  The  delivery  of  Acliil!  .  •  .ir>h, 

and  hesitant.  1856  R.  A.  VAVTJHAN  Mystics  (i86»j)  I.  in.  i. 
52  The  hesitant  and  conflicting  conjectures  of  Philo. 

He'sitantly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  '2.]  In  a  hesi- 
tant manner ;  hesitatingly. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mcc/t.  Picf.  4  Rather  doubt- 
fully, or  hesitantly,  then  resolvedly.  1688  —  Final  Ctiiist'S 
Neil.  Things  ii.  78  We  may  rationally  believe  more,  and 
speak  less  hesitantly.  1883  Harper's  .^>l<.ig.  Nov.  953/1  He 
added,  hesitantly:  'I'm  afraid  it  bodes  no  good.' 

Hesitate  (Jie-zite't),  v.  [f.  L.  hxsitat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  hxsitare  to  stick  fast,  stammer  in  speech, 
be  undecided,  freq.  oihserere  (pa.  pple.  kivs-um}  to 
stick,  adhere,  hold  fast.  Cf.  F.  fittsiter.'] 

1.  intr.  To  hold  back  in  doubt  or  indecision ;  to 
show,  or  speak  with,  indecision;  to  find  difficulty 
in  deciding  ;  to  scruple. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hesitate^  to  doubt.  1709  SHAFTESB. 
Moralist  n.  i.  in  Charac.  (1711)  II.  237  It  must  needs 
become  a  Sceptick  above  all  Men  to  hesitate  in  Matters  cf 
Exchange.  1771  GOI.DSM.  Hist,  Eng.  II.  343  The  citizens 
of  London  hesitated  on  the  demand.  tfl&TjiiRLWALLGfwetf 
VI.  149.  1848  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  IL  in.  11.  iii.  179  note, 
He  may  pause,  but  he  must  not  hesitate. 

b.  with  infin.  or  clause.    (Rarely  with  vbl.  sd.} 

17SS  WAR  BURTON  Sertfi.xviii.  Wks.  1811  X.  3  [They]  could 
never  hesitate  a  moment  to  conclude  [etc.].  1761  EARL 
HARCOURT  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  IT.  IV.  440  There  was 
no  room  to  hesitate  one  moment  whether  I  was  to  accept 
such  a.  .distinction.  1763  SCRAFTON  Indostan  in.  (1770)  69 
Admiral  Watson,  apprehensive  he  might  be  reflected  on  . . 
hesitated  signing.  iSoz  MILNE  in  Med.  Jrnl.  (1804)  XII. 
452,  1  have,  .never  hesitated  to  inoculate  every  person  that 
has  been  brought  to  me. 

fc.  To  be  uncertain,  be  in  doubt  that.  Obs. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3}  II.  193  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  hesitate  that  this  acid  was  composed  of  carbon 
and  oxygen. 

2.  To  stammer  or  falter  in  speech. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  To  Hesitate^  to  stammer  or 
falter,  to  hum  and  haw. 

3.  trans.  To  express  or  say  with  hesitation. 
1735  POPE  Pro/.  S/tt.  204  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid 

to  strike,  Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  1794 
GODWIN  Cal.  Williams  i.  6, 1  hesitated  a  confused  and  irreso- 
lute answer.  1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  xxxviii,  He  humbly 
hesitated,  that  he  could  not  safely  honour  it  [a  bill].  1886 
LOWELL  Orat.  Harvard  8  Nov.  Wks.  1890  VI.  160,  I  choose 
rather  to  hesitate  my  opinion  than  to  assert  it  roundly. 

He'sitater.    Also  -tor.     [f.  prec.  +  -EB  i ; 

the  form  in  -or  follows  L.  analogies.]  One  who 
hesitates,  wavers,  or  is  irresolute ;  a  waverer. 

1852  LYTTON  My  Novel  xn.  xxv,  *  Hear,  hear ',  from  the 
hundred  and  fifty  hesitators.  1881  Q.  Rev.  July  8  Con- 
science made  him  not  a  coward  but  a  hesitater. 

Hesitating  (he-zit^tin)  ,ppl.a.  [f.  HESITATE 
v.  -t-  -ING  -.]  That  hesitates :  see  the  verb. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  F/7,  Wks.  1825  111.494  In  speech  he 
was  slow,  and  in  some  measure  hesitating.    1713  Lend.  Gaz. 
No.    5001/3    Somewhat   hesitating   in    his    speech.      1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  208  After  this  . .  James  made 
his  first  hesitating  and   ungracious  advances  towards  the 
Puritans.      1897  Cavalry  Tactics  xiv.  80  The  bolder  the 
better ;  hesitating  cavalry  are  defeated  cavalry. 

Hence  He'sitatingly adv.,  in  a  hesitating  manner; 
He'sitating'ness,  hesitating  manner  or  quality. 

1800  MRS.  HERVEV  Mourtray  Fam.  IV.  194  'Nothing 
serious  is  the  matter,  upon  my  honour ',  answered  he,  hesi- 
tatingly. 1890  Spectator  25  Jan.,  The  hesitatingness  of  the 
one  European,  and  the  decisiveness  of  the  other. 

Hesitation  (hezit^'Jao).  Also  7-8  hses-.  [ad. 
L.  hx$itation-em,  n.  of  action  f,  hssitare  to  HE^I- 
TATI:.  Cf.  F.  hesitation  (c  1400  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action   of  hesitating ;    a  pausing  or  de- 
laying in  deciding  or  acting,  due  to  irresolution  ; 
the  condition  of  doubt  in  relation  to  action. 

1623  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  1825  III.  297  He  did  sadly 
and  constantly,  without  hesitation  or  varying,  .stand  to  that 
he  had  said.     1683  KEN  SETT  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  90  With- 
out the  least  demur  or  baesitation.     1759  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Scot.   I.  v.  378  She  rejected  it  without  hesitation.      1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  33  We  have  no  hesitation  in  deter- 
mining what  is  right  and  wrong. 

b.  with  pl.  An  instance  of  this. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  Pref.,  The  Difficulties 
and  Hesitations  of  every  one. 

2.  Embarrassed  halting  in  utterance  ;  stammering. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  5^2,!  heard  him  send  his  Man 

of  an  Errand  Yesterday  without  any  Manner  of  Hesitation. 
1720  SWIFT  Wks.  (1778)  X.  15  Many  clergymen  ..  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner,  .that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on 
without  perpetual  hesitations  or  extemporary  expletives. 

t  Hesita'tlOUS,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OUS.J  Characterized  by  hesitation. 

1657  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Pantta^s  Pel  it.  Disc.  194  If  a  power- 
ful and  vain-glorious  Prince  . ,  would  make  use  of  haesita- 
tious  counsels,  [etc.]. 

Hesitative  (he'zit^tiv),  a.     [f.  L.  hxsitat-) 

pa.  ppl.  stem  of  hxsitare  to  HKSITATK  :  see  -IVE.] 
Shewing,  or  given  to,  hesitation. 

17*)$  Mont  ford  Castle  II.  150  He  stood  hesitative  and  con 
fused.  1865  CAKLYLI; /•><•<#•.  67.  xvm.  xiv.  VIII. 86  1-orfour 
clay-  nnuv,  hi:  liim.K  about  the  place,  minatory,  hesitative  ; 
but  attempted  nothing  feasible.  i88»  MOZLEV  Rcmin.  Oriel 
I.  152  His  hesitative  manner  of  .•••peaking. 

Hence  H«'sitatively  <7</7'.,in  a  hesitating  manner. 
1881  K.  A.  KING  Lez-a  the  Debt  xix, '  I  think  I'd  try  giving 


HESPEKID-. 

IH-I    i.  M-(',    In  Mtutively  suggested   his  feeble 

fellow-bai 
Hesitatory  (he'ziU'tDii),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  :  sec 

-"KY.J  I  1  I  81  [  VMYK. 

(i  1734  NORTH  E.inm.  (1740)596  Deing.  .cautelous,  and  not 
etermined,  but  hesitatory  at  unusual  Occurrem:.-:  in 
his  Ollki:.     1849  C'\i<i  YLK  Rcminisc.  Irish   Journ.  2  July 
Uo82)  31  Voice  thin,  creaky,  querulous-hesitatory. 

tHe-situde.  Vbs.  rare~°.  In  7  bees-,  [f. 
L.  fas-,  ppl.  stem  of  hxrere  to  stick +  -TUDE.] 

i6»3  COCKERAM  it,  Doubtfulnes,  Hxsitnih'. 

Hesp,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  HASP  sb. 

1824  SCOTT  Kt'tiganntlct  Let.  xi,  A  tangled  hesp  to  wind, 

Hespe,  obs.  form  of  Aspi. 

c  1425  \Vr.-\Viilcker  646/36  ffec  trenntlus,  a  hespetre. 

Hesper  (he-spaj).  poet.  [ad.  L.  HESPER-US, 
q.v.]  The  evening  star ;  =  HESPKI. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hesper,  the  euening  starre.  1656  STANLEY 
/list.  r/ii!i>s.\.  (1701)  178/1  A  Phospher  'mongst  the  Living, 
late  «'ert  thou,  Hut  .Shin'st  among  the  Dead  a  Hesper  now. 
1761  UKATTIE  Pastoral  x.  124  Lo  beamy  Hesper  giltU  tin; 
western  sky.  1850  TFNNYSON  In  Mem.  cxxi,  Sad  Hesper 
o'er  the  buried  sun  And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 

Hesper-,  stem  of  HESPERUS,  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  HESPEHII>,  as  the  radical  part  of  several 
chemical  terms,  as  Hespe  ric,  Hespere'tic,  Hes- 
peri'nic,  Hesperrsic  adjs.,  denominating  acids. 
Hespere'tin,  -e'tol :  see  quots. 

1881  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  VIII.  1029  Hesperetic  acid, 
CioHn»p4,  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
hesperidin.  Ibid.  1028  Ihsferidin  is  a  glucoside,  and 
is  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and  hesperetin 
CifiH^Oe.  1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Hesperetol Ca  H]()  O»,  a 
yellowish  oil  that  stiffens  in  a  crystalline  manner,  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  lime  hesperetinate.  loid..  lies- 
Pt-rinic  acidt  C«  HB  Os,  ..  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  Hesperidene.  1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Diet. 
Chcm.  II.  684  Hesjteric  acid,  C22  HSS  O?,  an  acid  which 
may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  from  orange  peel  in  water,  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  hesperidin. 

Hesperian  (hespio-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
Hesperi-tis,  Gr.  fairipios  of  or  situated  towards  the 
west,  western,  L.  Hesperi-a,  Gr.  "Evirepia  (poetical) 
the  land  of  the  west,  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
Italy,  by  the  Romans  to  Spain  or  regions  beyond; 
f.  HESPERUS  the  evening  star  :  see  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Western,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  land 
of  the  west,  or  where  the  sun  sets.   poet. 

a  1547  SURREY  /Eneid  iv.  463  My  dear  son,  Whom  I  de- 
fraud of  the  Hisperian  crown.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  520 
Who  with  Saturn  old  Fled  over  Adria  to  th'  Hesperian 
Fields.  1679  Establ.  Test  4  This  Hesperian  Garden  of 
England.  (11708  J.  PHILIPS  Poems  (1776)  75  (Jod.)  Th' 
utmost  bound  Hesperian,  Calpe,  by  Alcides  fixt.  1818  SHEL- 
LEY Key.  Islam  vn.  xhi,  The  gathering  waves  rent  the 
Hesperian  gate  Of  mountains.  1855  MILMAN  Lai.  Chr.  iv. 
v.  (1864^)  II.  285  When  Ireland  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
Hesperian  Elysium  of  peace  and  piety. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  HESPERIDES.  poet. 

1622  MASSINGER  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  iv.  iii.  D.'s  Wks. 
1873  IV.  73  Bury  in  Oblivion  your  fain'd  Hesperian  Or- 

Beauty  like  the  fair 
gold,  had  need  the 


chards.     1634  MILTON  C  omits  393  But  Beauty  like  the  fair 
Hesperian  tree  Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the 

£aard  Of  dragon-watch.     1667  —  P.  L.  in.  568  Happy  lies, 
ike  those  Hesperian  Gardens  fam'd  of  old.   1708  J.  PHILIPS 


Cyder  i.  33  ijod.)  Whose  breath  Nurtures  the  orange  and 
the  citron  groves,  Hesperian  fruits.  1830  MACAULAY  ftloores 
Byron  Ess.  (1887)  159  The  forests  shining  with  Hesperian 
fruit  and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous  birds. 

3.  Entom.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  of 
butterflies  called  Hesperidx  or  Skippers. 

1840  SWAINSON  &  SHUCKARD  Nat.  Hist.  Insects  65  The 
enormous  head  of  the  Hesperian  caterpillars.    Ibid.^  The 
Hesperian  butterflies  being  the  last  of  the  Papilioncs. 
B.  sb.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  western  land. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  148  And  fiue  daies  sailing  from  it, 
appcare  the  desarts  of  the  Ethyopian  Hesperians.  111812 
J.  BARLOW,  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1828). 

2.  A  Hesperian  butterfly ;  a  Skipper. 

Hesperic :  see  HESPEU-. 

Hesperid  (he*sperid).  [ad.  L.  Hesperid-es  \ 
see  below.]  One  of  the  HESPERIDES  (nymphs). 

1878  P.  ROBINSON  In  my  Ind.  Card.  \\.  105  The  damsels 
of  the  land  . .  stand  about  in  a  rural  manner,  much  as  did 
the  Hesperids. 

Hesperid-,  Gr.  Iffwtptti-  stem  of  'Effir€piS-cs 
Hesperides,  forming  technical  terms  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry,  hi  the  sense  *  of  or  derived  from  the 
orange  and  its  congeners  * :  see  HESPERIDKS  2. 

Hence  a.  Hot.  Hespe'ridate,  Hesperrdeous 
ae/js.t  of  the  structure  of  the  orange ;  of  the  orange 
kind.  ||  Hespe ri'dium,  a  fruit  of  the  structure  of 
the  orange,  a  many-celled  superior  indehiscent 
fruit,  pulpy  within  and  covered  by  a  separable 
rind.  b.  Chem.  Hespe Tideue,  Hespe  ridin, 
Hespe'ridine,  chemical  products  obtained  from 
the  hespcridcous  fruits.  See  also  HESPER-. 

a.  1876  HARI.KY  Mat.  Med.  fed.  6)696  Fruit  *hesperidate, 
with  .1  haul  rind.     1886  Syd.  Sd.  Lex.^  *Hcspfridi-ous^  of, 
or  belonging  to,  or  having,  an  arrangement  of  parts,  as  in 
the  mange.      1866    Trcas.   Hot.   586/1   * Hesptridiam.     1873 
BI-NNKTT  8:  UVKK  tr.  Sachs'   Bat.    539  Closely   resembling 
the  berry  is  the  fruit  of  the  various  species  of  Citrus, 
liiii-j-  i;ilk-il    IK^ptndium,  the  pericarp    uf  which  consists 
of  a  leathery   outer  layer  and  a  pithy  inner  layer.     1880 
GKAY  Sftttt-f.  /let.  vii.  §  •_•.  299   The  Hcsperidium  (orange, 
lemon,  and  limei .  .is  a  mere  variety  of  the  berry. 

b.  1875  WAITS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  644  * Hesperidene,  the 

82-a 
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terpene    of  essential   oil    of  orange-peel.     1886  Syd.  Soc. 
Z.i-.r.,  !Icsf\  •  ill  of  Seville  orange.    1838 

T.  THOMSON  Clifm.  Orf.  Batiies  764  Of  'Hesfi. 
substance  was  discovered  by  M.  Lebreton,  in  1828,  in  the 
unripe  fruits  of  different  species  of  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
1882  F.n^ycl.  Brit.  XIV.  438  ri  In  the  white  portion  of  the 
peel  [of  lemon]  . .  a  bitter  principle  called  '  hespcridine  has 
been  found. 

I!  Hesperides  ^hespe-rid/z),  sb.  pi.  [L.  Hes- 
perides, a.  Gr.  'Eirirtpio'es,  pi.  of  iantpis  'western', 
•  a  daughter  of  the  west '  or  '  land  of  the  sunset ',  f. 
tanfpo!  evening,  the  evening  star:  see  HESPERUS.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  nymphs  (variously  reckoned 
as  three,  four,  and  seven),  daughters  of  Hesperus, 
who  were  fabled  to  guard,  with  the  aid  of  a  watch- 
fbl  dragon,  the  garden  in  which  golden  apples 
grew  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  at  the  westeni  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth. 

1656  BLOI-XT  Ghssoer.,  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of 
Hesperus.  .They  had  Gardens,  that  bore  golden  fruit.  1671 
MILTON  P.  R .  ii.  357  Nymphs  of  Diana's  train.  .And  ladies 

I  I.  .....  .  I  r    •  ,   ,         *•        1    1 


of  the  Hesperides,  tnat  seera'd  Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old. 
1860  RISKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  x.  §  8.  507  The  Hesperides 
. .  are  four.  Their  names  are,  ^Egle, — Brightness  ;  Erytheia, 


—Blushing  ;  Hestia,— the  (spirit  of  the)  Hearth  ;  Arethusa, 
— the  .Ministering. 

b.  transf.  (In  quot.  1 608  as  .«'«£.) 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  i.  i.  27  Before  thee  stands  this  fair 
Hesperides,  With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd. 
1860  C.  SAXGSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  85  Some  souls  are  the 
Hesperides  Heaven  sends  to  guard  the  golden  age. 

c.  1  lence,  the  garden  watched  by  these  nymphs  ; 
also,  the  '  Fortunate  Islands '  or  '  Isles  of  the  Blest ' 
(at  Maxdpaiv  vijvoi'),  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ancient  world,  in 
which  the  garden  was  supposed  to  be  situated. 

[•  1590  CREESE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  82  The  fearful  dragon  held 
his  seat  That  watch'd  the  garden  call'd  Hesperides.  1634 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  'J'ra-j.  7  lies  of  Cape  de  Verde  . .  some 
thinke,  these  were  the  Hesperides,  so  famous  for  the  Garden 
of  golden  Apples.  18*6  J.  MONTGOMERY  Voy.  round 
World  53  The  West  Indies  I  behold,  Like  th'  Hesperides  of 
old,— Trees  of  life  with  fruits  of  gold  ! 

2.  Hot.  The  name  given  by  Endlicher  to  one  of 
his  classes  of  plants,  containing  the  orange  family 
(AurantiaceK}  and  some  related  orders. 

The  name  Hesperidese  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one  of  his 
natural  orders,  containing  the  genus  Citrus  and  some  others. 
Based  on  an  identification  of  the  orange,  citron,  etc.  with 
the  golden  apples  of  the  mythical  Hesperides. 

1857  HENFREY  Bat.  211  Endlicher's  System  ..  Glass]  51. 
Hesperides  [containing]  Humiriacese.  Olacineae,  Auranti- 
acez,  Meliaceae,  and  Cedrelaceae.  1866  Treas.  Bat.  586/1. 

Hesperi-dian,  -ean,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  <ed.  2)  621  A 
Hesperidian  tree  enwreathed  by  a  serpent  (symbol  of  a 
blessedness  veiled  in  darkness  and  terrors!.  1885  PATER 
Marius  II.  52  Some  vanished  or  delusive  golden  fleece,  or 
Hesperidean  fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin,  -ine,  -ium :  see  HESPEKID-. 

Hesperinic,  -isie  :  see  HESPEII-. 

II  Hesperis  (he-speris).  Bot.  [L.  hesperis,  Gr. 
iairifis  of  evening  or  the  west  (see  HESPERIDES)  ; 
also  as  sb.  '  the  night-scented  gilly-flower '.]  A 
genus  of  cruciferous  plants  including  the  Rockets 
and  Dame's  Violet. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729'  205  May..  Flowers  in 
Prime,  or  yet  lasting  . .  Cowslips,  Hesperis,  Antirrhinum 
[etc.].  1882  OUIDA  Maremma  1.115  The  fragrant  hesperis 
of  the  shore. 

Jl  Hesperornis  (hesper^anis).  Palsont.  [f.  Gr. 
iiaufp-os  western  +  opus  bird.]  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  fossil  birds  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

1871  O.  C.  MARSH  Lett.  29  Nov.  in  Amer.  "Jrtil.  Sci.  ft 
Art  (1872)  Jan.  57,  I  shall  fully  describe  this  unique  fossil 
under  the  name  Hesperornis  regnlis.  1881  LCBBOCK  in 
Nature  No.  618.  406  The  Hesperornis,  described  by  Marsh 
in  1872  as  a  carnivorous  swimming  ostrich;  provided  with 
teeth ;  which  he  considers  a  character  inherited  from  some 
reptilian  ancestor.  1884  G.  ALLEN  in  Loiiftn.  Mag.  Jan. 
290  Still  more  reptilian  in  some  particulars  is  the  hesperornis. 
Hesperus  he-sperSs  .  [L.  hesperus,  a.  Gr. 
tawipos  adj.  of  the  evening,  western;  sb.  the  even- 
ing star.]  The  evening  star. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  metr.  v.  22  (Camb.  MS.)  pe  cue 
sterre  hesperus.  c  1470  HENRYSON  Tule  of  Dog  28  Quhen 
Hesperus  to  schaw  his  face  began.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM 
Cosnwgr.  Glasse  51  The  Spnne  is  gone  to  rest,  and  Hesperus 
do  shewe  in  the  West  veric  bright.  1667  MII.TON  /'.  /,.  ix. 
49  The  Sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  Star  Of  Hesperus, 
whose  Office  is  to  bring  Twilight  upon  the  Earth.  1813 
SHELLEY  Q.  .I/a,'1  i.  259  Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea. 

Hespine,  var.  form  of  ESPVNE  06s. 

Hess,  Sc.  f.  house,  HOARSE  a. 

Hessian  (he-sian),  a.  and  sbl  [f.  Hesse,  a 
grand  duchy  of  Germany  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hesse  in  Germany. 

Hessian  bellows,  a  kind  of  bellows  with  the  fan  inside 
to  furnish  the  blast;  Hessian  bit,  'a  peculiar  kind  of 
jointed  bit  for  bridles  '  (lKilvicl;  Hessian  boot,  a  kind 
of  high  boot.  With  tassels  in  front  at  the  top,  first  worn  by 
the  Hessian  troops,  and  fashionable  early  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury ;  Hessian  crucible  (see  quot.  1874);  Hessian  fly, 
a  fly  or  midge  {Cecidomyia  destructor^,  of  which  the  larva 
is  very  destructive  to  wheat ;  so  named,  because  it  was  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  carried  into  America  by  the 
Hessian  troops,  during  Ihe  War  of  Independence 


1677  PLOT  Ojr/oriisk.  250  He  hath  discovered  also  the 
mystery  of  the  Hessian  wares.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
1992  A  Furnace,  to  which  the  Hessian  Bellows  will  be  very 
useful.  1787  M.  CUTLEH  in  Lift  Jrnls.  >,  Corr.  (1888)  I. 
246  Here  I  saw  the  Hessian  fly,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
done  immense  injury  to  wheat.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chen:. 
(ed.  3)  II.  92  Their  method  of  proceeding  was  to  apply  a 
violent  heat  to  the  earths,  which  were  surrounded  with 
charcoal  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entcmol. 
(1856)  26  In  1788  an  alarm  was  excited  in  this  country  by 
the  probability  of  importing,  in  cargoes  of  wheat  from  North 

I  America,  the  insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hessian  fly. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  i.  (1863)  5  A  man  .  .  dressed  in  blue 

i  cotton-net  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots.  1874  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  652/1  Hessian  crucibles  are  made  of  the  best 
fire-clay  and  coarse  sand  .  .  They  are  used  in  this  country 
[United  States]  in  all  experiments  where  fluxes  are  needed. 
1890  Miss  OHMLROD  [njur.  Insects  (ed.  2)  79  The  year  1886 
was  memorable,  agriculturally,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Hessian  Fly  as  a  pest  of  the  Wheat  and  Barley  in  Great 
Britain.  1897  SIR  A.  WEST  in  \f)th  Cent.  Apr.  640  In  the 
early  days  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  ..  Hessian  boots  were  com- 
mon :  the  last  man  to  wear  them  was  Mr.  Stephenson, 
a  Commissioner  of  Excise  .  .  who  wore  them  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1858. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  native  of  Hesse  in  Germany;  a 
soldier  of  or  from  that  country. 

1873  C.  GIBBON  For  the  Kingy\,  Everything  depended  on 
the  whim  of  the  dragoons  and  Hessians. 

2.  In  U.S.,  A  military  or  political   hireling,  a 
mercenary. 

From  the  employment  of  Hessian  troops  by  the  British 
government  in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  During 
the  War  of  Secession,  it  was  again  used  in  the  South  as  a  term 
of  obloquy  for  the  Federal  soldiers. 

1877  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer. 

3.  (hessians.)    Short  for  Hessian  boots  (see  A). 
1806  LAMB  Mr.  H—  i.  Wks.  578  Blank  Dr.  to  Zedkiel 

Spanish  for  one  pair  of  best  hessians.  1888  Daily  Tel. 
i  June  5  i  Plain  blue  surtout,  the  buckskins  and  hessians.  . 
of  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

4.  A  strong  coarse  cloth,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
hemp  and  jute,  employed  for  the  packing  of  bales 
(Diet.  Needleu'ork  1882). 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  <rwti  Mechanic  366  A  piece  of 
strong  canvas  or  hessian  should  be  tacked  to  the  edges  of 
the  board.  1891  Times  28  Sept.  3/5  The  demand  for  hes- 
sians has  fallen  off  a  little. 

Hessian  (he-sian),  s&.2  Math.  [Named  after 
Dr.  Otto  Hesse  of  Konigsberg,  who  showed  (in 
1844)  the  importance  of  this  covariant.]  The 
Jacobian  of  the  first  derivatives  of  a  function. 

1856  CAYLEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLVI.  636  The  Hessian 
is  the  determinant  formed  with  the  second  differential  co- 
efficients or  derived  functions  of  the  quantic  with  respect  to 
the  several  facients.  1880  R.  F.  SCOTT  Theory  Detcrutin. 
I43jacobians  and  Hessians  belong  to  that  class  of  functions 
known  as  covariants.  1895  ELLIOTT  AigebraofQuantics  14. 

Hessite  (  he-sait'..  Mia.  [Named  1843,  after 
G.H.  Hess,  of  St.  Petersburg:  see  -ITE.]  Telluride 
of  silver,  occurring  in  grey,  sectile  masses. 

1849  J-  NICOL  Man.  Min.  477  Hessite  ..  occurs  massive 
and  granular.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  51. 

Hest  (hest),  jV<.  arch.  Forms:  a.  i  h&s,  2  hes, 
-•-3  htes,  3  heas,  3-4  has.  0.  hesn.  7.  3-6 
heste,  3-  best,  (3  haste,  3,  j^heast,  4-5heest(e, 
5-6heaste,  6  Sc.  heist).  [OE.  kxs  fern,  (inflected 
lisese)  was  the  regular  repr.  of  OTeut.  *kait-ti-, 
abstr.  sb.  from  haitan  '  to  call  upon  by  name  ', 
OE.  hdtan  :  see  HIGUT  v.  ;  thence  early  ME.  hxs 
(has),  heas,  hes  (infl.  -e),  altered  to  heste,  hest,  by 
assimilation  to  sbs.  in  ME.  -te:—  OE.  •/,  as  ishefte, 
wiste,  OE.  ffsceaft,  wist,  from  sci^ppan,  wesan. 
The  early  pi.  of  this  was  hesten.  In  1  2th  c.,  there 
was  also  a  deriv.  in  •«,  hesn,  inflected  hesne] 

1.  Bidding,  command,  injunction,  behest,   arch. 

a.  c-ioop  /ELFRIC  Cram,  xxxiii.  (Z.)  210  On  oisum  and 
swylcom  is  ^ebtd  and  na  has.  —  Gen.  xxiv.  10  Be  his 
hlafordes  hxse.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  292  Nout  of  godes  bode 
ne  of  godes  hese  [v.r.  heasej.  Ibid.  345  pe  narewei  is  codes 
hes  [v.r.  has],  c  laoo  ORMIS  3537  furrh  |>atl  Kaseress  hacse. 

ft.  c  1175  Lamb.  Uotn.  139  To  tedien  be  folke  godes  hesne 
to  done,  pe  lewede  godes  hesne  for  to  heren.  a  1175  Cott. 
Horn.  229  He  3estilde  windo  mid  his  hesne. 

>.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  q  pa  ilke  ba  haldet  cristes  heste. 
a  1225  Amr.  R.  8  peos..beo3  Godes  hesten.  1/1225  Leg. 
Kath.  48  [He]  sende  heast  &  bode,  se  wide  se  be  londwas. 
1377  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  B.  n.  82  Vnboxome  and  bolde  to  breke 
be  ten  hestes.  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  465  Teching  the  doc- 
trines and  the  heestis  of  men.  1609  SIR  R.  SHIRLEY  in 
Hnrl.  Mix.  iMalh.)  III.  93  Perform  those  beasts,  which 
the  great  Persian  ..  hath  imposed  upon  thy  integrity.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  III.  i.  43  O  my  Father,  I  haue  broke  your  hest 
to  say  so.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Kxf.  2  Peter  ii.  n  They  stand 
round  about  the  Lord  .  .  and  execute  his  imposed  hests  like 
ready  servants.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xv,  Christian  or 
heathen,  you  shall  swear  to  dp  my  hest.  1858  CARLYLE 
f'rcM.  C.'.  v.  vi.  II.  i  to  Standing  like  a  hackney-coach  .. 
at  the  hest  of  a  discerning  public  and  its  shilling. 

t  2.   Vow,  promise.     Cf.  UKUE.ST.  Obs. 

a  1200  JA'ni/  Ode  242  pa  Jre  gode  biheten  heste  and  nolden 
hit  ilesle.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  U'nce  [Kollsl  6453  pis 

- 


ys  be  heste  [?>.r.  hete]  fat  y  be  hi.ulit.     (-1350  Leg.  Rood 
1871)  74  To  be  land  of  hest  bat  barn  was  bight,  citpt)  Rom. 


,  . 

;I77   Whamie    heest   and    deede  .  .  varie,   They   doon 
a  gret  contraric.     ,11420  Hoccu  2243 

Fy  !  what?  K  lorde  breke  his  hate  or  bondel  1513  DOUGLAS 
,-Kncis  it.  xi.  [x.]  84  Thi  moderis  heist  on  11:1  \M--  n-  ilis  the 
doat.  1567X1  uCsEp.  11576;  141  She  thought  it 

best  To  stand  unto  her  former  plighted  hest.  l^goLi/t'Sir 
T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biff.  (1853)  II.  46  To  thee  sweet 
Rose,  by  hest  ij  this  homage  more  than  de\ve. 


1 3.  Will,  purpose,  determination.  Obs. 

( App.  arising  from  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  sense  i . 

1500-20  DI/NBAR  Poems  xxxii.  30  He  . .  handlit  hir  as  he 
had  hest.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  H.  (Arb.)  64  In  one  heast 
hee  stieflye  remayned.  —  /V.  i.  2  (Arb.)  126  But  in  the 
sound  law  of  the  lord  His  mynd,  or  heast  is  resiaunt.  1845 
CARLYLE  Cronnucll  vtu.  11871)  IV.  80  Swallowing  in  silence 
as  his  hest  was. 

t  Hest,  v.    Obs.    [f.  HEST  sb.  Cf.  BEHEST  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  promise. 

14..  Cast.  Love  (Halliw.Jjn  Tho  thu  to  him  thy  hest 
hestyst  [earlier MS.  hijtest],  ihorgh  sothe  then deth  to  him 
thou  hettyst.  c  1450  Cov.  Mysl.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  92  Ther 
bested  I,  as  myn  hert  thought,  To  serve  my  God  with 
hertyly  love. 

2.  To  bid,  command. 

1583  STANYHURST  Mneis  tv.  (Arb.)  106  He  persisting  too 
doo  what  luppiter  heasted,  Sturd  not  an  eye. 

3.  catachr.  To  grant  (a  wish). 

1583  STANYHURST  jEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  98  Thy  long  wish  is 
bested  [habes,  tola  quod  mente  petisti\. 

Hence  He'sting  vbl.  sb.,  purpose,  design.  (Cf. 
HEST  s6.  3.) 

1583  STANYHL-RsT^E'/if/i  n.  (Arb.)  45  This  guest  ful  slylye 
did  offer  Hym  self  for  captiue,  thearby  too  coompas  his 
heasting. 

Hest,  obs.  form  of  EAST. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  441  In  hest  ynde. 

t  He-stcorn.  Obs.  [f.  HEST  sb.  +  COK.V]  (See 
quot.  1848.) 

a  1537  in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl.  (1661)  II.  367/2  Quasdam 
avenas.vulgariter  dictas  Hestcorne,  percipiendas  de  dominiis 
&  Ecclesiis  in  illis  partibus,  quas  Mini.stri  dicta:  Ecclesia:, 
usque  in  praesens  percipiunt  pacifice &  quiete.  1848  WHARTON 
Law  Lex.,  Hest-corn,  vowed  or  devoted  corn. 

t  He-Stern,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  hestern-its.]  Of 
yesterday,  yester-. 

'577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.,  Irel.  H  v/2  iN.)  Exploytes 
that  were  enterprised  but  hestern  day.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  (1737)  V.  232  Those  who  supervis'd  it  noct  Hestern. 

Hesternal  (hestaunal),  a.  [f.  L.  hestern-us 
(see  prec.)  +  -AL.]  Of  yesterday ;  of  yesterday's 
standing  or  date. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Confirm.  (1651)  67  Some  hesternall  teachers 
that  refuse  and  disallow  of  it.  1789  M.  MADAN  tr.  Persius 
Stit.  iii.  106  (1795)  93  But  him  The  hesternal  Romans  [Qui. 
rites  hcstenii],  with  cover'd  head,  sustained.  1827  LYTTON 
Pelham  Ivii  <D.),  In  enervating  slumbers  from  the  hesternal 
dissipation  or  debauch. 

Hesthogenous  (hesjydg/nas) ,  a.  Ornith. 
[Badly  formed  from  Gr.  iae^s  dress,  clothing  + 
-ytvrjs  born,  produced  +  -ous.]  Of  birds  :  Hatched 
with  a  clothing  of  down ;  ptilopacdic :  opposed  to 
gymnogeiwiis. 

1850  NEWMAN  in  Zoologist  VIII.  2780  Hesthogenous  Birds. 
In  these,  immediately  the  shell  is  broken  the  chick  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  state  of  adolescence  rather  than  infancy. 
1885  A.  NEV.TON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  31  Hesthogenous 
— a  word  so  vicious  in  formation  as  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment, but  intended  to  signify  those  [birds]  that  were  hatched 
with  a  clothing  of  down. 

Hestre,  var.  ESTBE,  Obs. 

Hestunye,  obs.  form  of  ASTONV  v. 

c  1425  found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  21  The  ser- 
uantes  so  yn  soule  he-stunyid  and  with  grete  feer  affrayed. 

Hesy,  obs.  form  of  EASY. 

Hesycliast  (he-siksest).  Eccl.  Hist.  [ad.  med. 
L.  hisychasta,  ad.  eccl.  Gr.  ij<"'Xa<7T'?5  quietist, 
hermit,  f.  t}<rvxa£cii<  to  be  still,  keep  quiet,  f.  ^cruxes 
still,  quiet.]  One  of  a  school  of  quietists  which 
arose  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  in  the 
1 4th  century.  Also  attrib.  So  Hesychasm  (he'si- 
kKz'm'i,  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Hesychasts. 

1835  WADDINCTON  Hist.  Church  (ed.  2)  III.  214  These 
enthusiasts  were  originally  called  Hesychasis,  or,  in  Latin, 
Qutttists.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  S.Y.,  The  well- 
known  Light  Theory  of  Dionysius  was  adopted  by  the 
Hesychasts  . .  The  Hesychast  notion  seems  to  have  been  a 
perversion  of  Dionysius  spiritual  perception  into  a  sensuous 
perception.  1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  782  In  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  word  Hesychast  was  applied  to  monks  in 
general  simply  as  descriptive  of  the  quiet  and  contemplative 
character  of  their  pursuits.  Ibid.,  About  the  year  13^7  this 
Hesychasm  . .  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  and 
versatile  llarlaam. 

Hesychastic  Uiesikm-stik  .  a.  [ail.  Gr.  ffav- 
X<taTtK-us,  t.  lyai/xafcii'  or  ^avx"or-ris  (see  prec.).] 

1.  Appeasing,  quitting.     In  ancient  Greek  music 
applied  to  a  style  of  melody  which  tends  to  appease 
the  mind. 

1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  (1731)  i;i  The  First  of  these 
IKeys]  is  call'd  by  the  Greeks  Dinstaltic,  Dilating;  the 
Second,  Systaltic,  Contracting  ;  the  Last,  Hesychiastic, 
Appeasing. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  Pertaining  to  the  Hesychasts. 
1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.   782/2  The   supposed  reward   of 

Hesychastic  contemplation. 

Het  (het  ,///.  a.  Now  dial.  [In  I,  pa.  pple. 
of  HEAT  v.  icf.  lead,  led, etc.,  ;  in  .',  app.  the  same 
word  substituted  for  earlier  Sc.  hait,  liale-.—QV.. 
hat,  HOT.  (But,  possibly,  shortened  from  hate.  ] 

1.  participle.  Heated.     Now  dial. 

1375  BARBOLR  Bruce  iv.  113  He  tuk  a  culler  hat  glowand 
That  bet  wes  in  a  fyre  byrnand.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Pftrut6m  For  bai  sa  Incrdy  ware  hete.  1517  TORKINCTON 
/'/<Av.  (1884)  36  The  watir  was  hell  to  wasjh  the  ITetc.  1570 
LEVINS  Maxip.  86,17  Hette,  calefattus.  1862  LOWELL 
Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  260  Don't  you  git  het.  1893 
ZINCK£  Wherstcad  261  In  East  Anglia,  an  ironing-flat  and 


HET-ERA. 

a  kettle  of  water  are  not  heated,  but'/ic/'.   JA>./.  .s\.  'Cauld 
kail  het  ower  again'. 
2.  adj.  Hot.  Sc.  and  north  dial. 


het 

Cnn.  Scat.  (1858)  I.  15  The  helter  weir  oft  syis  the  sonne 
peis.     1597  MoMTGOMKWB  Cherric  <V  S/at'  1253  He  hit  the    ' 
yron  quhyle  it  was  bet.       1786  l!i  KNS  /•.',!>•«,•.(/  Crr  xx,  Hut 
gie  him  't  het,  my  hcarly  cocks  !      1814  Scoir  ll'av.  x\x, 
I'll  put  this  het  gad  down  her  throat. 
Het:  see  HATE  so.1,  HEAT  sb.  and  v.,  HIOHT. 

II  Hetsera  (hfti->-ra),  hetaira  luviai-iu,.  PI. 
hetserae  v-r;),  hetairai  i-rai).  [Gr.  iralpa,  fern, 
of  fraipos  companion.]  (In  ancient  Greece,  and 
hence  trans/.}  A  female  companion  or  paramour, 
a  mistress,  a  concubine  ;  a  courtesan,  harlot. 

'  In  Attic  mostly  opposed  to  a  liitvfttl  w;fi\  and  so  with 
various  shades  of  meaning,  from  a  cotlfMHtu^Viho  inigbt  be 
a  wife  in  all  but  the  legal  qualification  of  citizenship)  down 
to  n  courtesan '  i  Liddell  &  Scott). 

1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  727  note,  Finding  noword  in 
the  dictionaries  that  completely  answus  totlu:  L;refk  i. 
as  the  term  courtesan  . .  I  thought  it,  all  things  well  con- 
sidered best  to  employ  the  word  hetasre  as  a  grecian 
technical  term.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  (>.  Miller's  Am.  Art 
363  A  present  to  a  hetaira.  1861  Illiistr.  Times  6  July  10 


1874  MAHAFFY  Sac.  Life  Greece  vii.  200  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  society  of  cultivated  hetairai  at  Athens  in  Pericles'  day. 
1885  E.  PEACOCK  in  Acad.  31  Oct.  287/1  The  ketairae  about 
the  court  [of  Chas.  II].  1888  LOWELL  Heartsease  ft  Kite 
54  Mime  and  hetaera  Retting  equal  weight  With  him  whose 
toils  heroic  saved  the  State. 

Hence  Hetaa'ric  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  heta-'ra.'. 

1868  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Nov.  568  Faithful  to  the  lady  of 
his  original  choice — usually  of  the  hetseiic  class. 

|[  Hetaerio  (h/tI»Tio).  Bot.  Also  erron.  etserio. 
[mod.L.,  irreg.  f.  Gr.  traipo!  associate.]  A  fruit 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  indehiscent  carpels, 
either  dry  or  succulent,  upon  a  common  receptacle ; 
as  that  of  the  buttercup,  strawberry,  raspberry,  etc. 

1866  Treeis.  Bot.  471/2  Etxrio.  .such  a  kind  of  aggregate 
fruit  as  that  of  the  Ranunculus  or  strawberry.  1870  1  Ii  ^  r- 
LEY  Bot.  308  In  the  Raspberry  and  Bramble  we  have  a  kind 
of  etaerio  formed  of  a  number  of  little  drupes,  or  drupels. 

Hetaerism  (hmo-riz'm).  hetairism  (h«tai-- 
riz'm).  [a.  Gr.  eToipto'nus,  f.  iraipi^tLv  to  be  a 
courtesan,  f.  ircupa  HET.EKA  :  see  -ISM.] 

1.  Open  concubinage. 

1860  Sat.  Rev.  4  Oct.  417/2  It  is  said  that  hetaerism,  \yith 
its  Phrynes  and  Aspasias,  is  so  far  becoming  a  recognised 
institution.  1865  Pall  Mall  C.  g  Sept.  9/2  Beginning  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  hetaerUm,  not  only  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  in  drawing-rooms. 

2.  Anthropol.  Applied  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  to  a 
supposed  primitive  form  of  the  sexual  relations : 
communal  marriage  in  a  tribe. 

1870  LUBBOCK  Grig.  Civiliz.  iii.  67  The  primitive  condition 
of  man  socially  was  one  of  pure  Hetairism  . .  or,  as  we  may 
for  convenience  call  it,  Communal  marriage  where  every 
man  and  woman  . .  were  . .  equally  married  to  one  another. 
1876  H.  SrKNcKK  Princ.  .W/(>/.  11877)  I-  662  Thought  by 
several  writers  to  imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one 
of  unqualified  hetairism. 

Hence  Hetairist,  -istlc  a. 

1876  AtketixiiM  ii  Nov.  627/1. 

Hetaerocracy  (hetiarp-krasi),  hetair-.    [f. 

Gr.  trafpos  companion,  fellow,  or  traipa  HET^KHA 
+  -CRACY.]  a.  The  rule  of  fellows  (of  a  college). 
b.  The  rule  of  courtesans. 

1845  MOZLEY/?.  White  Ess.  1878  II.  TOO  The  '  hetairocracy' 
of  Oriel  Common  Room  stuck  in  his  mind.  1860  HOOK 
Lives  Abps.  I.  vi.  346  The  government  . .  had  become  what 
has  been  aptly  styled  an  Hetaerocracy,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  women,  illustrious  by  their  KnUi,  but  the  licen- 
tiousness of  whose  lives  surpasses  belief. 

Hetsery  (hfti»'ri).  Gr.  Hist.  [ad.  Gr.  iraiptla, 
-la,  companionship.]  An  oligarchical  club  in 
ancient  Athens  for  political  and  judicial  purposes. 

1849  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ii.  VI.  392  These  clubs,  or  Hci. 
must  without  doubt  have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  practical  working  of  Athenian  politics.     Ibid.  30 ;  >/<>.'< ', 
Having  thus  organised  the  hetajries,  and  brought  them  into 
cooperation  for  his  revolutionary  objects. 

f  Hetoh.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  Also  heaoh,  heche. 
A  shortened  form  of  hetchel,  HATCHEL. 

1598  FLORIO,  Pet  tine,,  .a  combe  to  dresse  flaxe  or  hempe, 
called  a  heche,  or  a  batcbell.  1611  Ilnii.  (ed.  ^.Pettiiu,..^. 
hetch  or  hatchell  to  dresse  flax.  1611  COIGK.,  Seran,  a 
hatchell,  or  heach  ;  the  yron  combe  whereon  Max  is  dressed. 

Hetch.(e,  obs.  forms  of  HATCH  j//.1  and  v.l 

Hetchel,  early  form  of  HATCHEL  sb.  and  v. 

t  Hetchill.  Obs.  by-form  of  HUCELE  :  peril, 
influenced  by  tf/fc^-bone. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  313  A  suffumigation  made  with 
the  fat  taken  from  the  hetchill  peece  or  luini:*. 

t  Hete.  Obs.  [By-form  of  HOTK,  HiGUT  st>.\ 
conformed  to  the  verbal  inflexion  kete  of  HIGUT  v.\ 
cf.  BEUETE  j<5.]  Command,  promise. 

a  1300  Cursoi-  M.  687;   <  '  !  bad  lii^ht  him  in 

his  hete.  Ibid.  11897  Pai  luf  balden  him  ( al  bete  [Cott. 
haite]  par-in  ^ai  hang  him  be  be  fete.  13  . .  Caw. 
Ktit.  1525  ^e,  bat  ar  so  cortays  &  coynt  of  your  hetes. 
e  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  345  Lere  me  to  som  man  . .  that  . .  b.dt 
Oodes  hetes  {Royal  .l/.V.  hestys],  L  1420  A'/>  Aiuada* 
(Weberj  440  Weytc  thou  be  large  of  pey  and  hete. 
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Hete :  sec  EAT,  HATE,  HEAT,  HIGHT,  HOT, 
HOTE. 

tHetefaste,  adv.  Obs.  Also  3  heteueste, 
-feste.  [app.  (.  OE.  he_le  haired,  etc.  (cf.  hetclife 
violently,  vehemently)  +j\sle  firmly,  FAST.]  l«"inuly, 
securely,  fast. 

aizzS  jufiaiia  36  Hind  him  hetefeste   [».  r.  beten 
a  1225  St.  Marker.  10  His  twa  honden  to  his  . .  cneon  h-;te- 
ueste  ibunden.    a  1225 ,  .  -I  ucr.  K.  34  i.MS.Cutt.)  Haldeo  him 
hetefeste.    Ibid.  370  C're  Louerd  was  ..  ine  a  slonene  bruh 
biclused  heleueste. 

Hetelich,  -like,  obs.  ff.  HATELY,  HOTLY  advs. 

Heter-,  the  form  of  the  combining  element 
HKTERO-  used  before  vowels. 

t  Heter,  tetter,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3-5  heter, 
better,  hatter,  5  hatir,  hetire,  hetur,  hattir, 
hettur,  hitter,  hittur.  [Cf.  MLG.  hetter;  app. 
a  deriv.  of  kalian  to  HATE,  cf.  heje  sb.  hate.] 

Rough ;  fierce,  violent,  cruel ;  severe ;  keen,  eager. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  373  Heter  hayrez  fay  hent  hat 
asperly  bited.  c  1380  Wvci.il'  Set.  U'ks.  II.  406  J>c  sunne 
m:ii  be  derkkid  heter  hi  fumes  bat  shal  cleer  be  erbe. 
«  1400-50  Alc.raiidcr  $20  And  hent  sail  [he]  a  full  lieliie 
detii.  Ibid.  702  Behald  ouer  bi  hede  and  se  my  batter 
werdis.  1674-91  KAY  A".  C.  ll'anls,  Heller,  eager,  earnest, 
keen. 

tHeteric  (he-tenk),  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  tTtp-os 
other,  different  +  -ic.  ]  Applied  by  some  phonetists 
to  non-phonetic  spelling,  in  which  different  symbols 
are  used  for  the  same  sound,  and  different  sounds  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  symbol,  as  in  current  English. 
So  Heterically  adv.,  Hetericism,  Hetericist. 

1848  A.  J.  ELLIS  1 'lea  Plwiietic  Spelling (ed.  2',  Hetericism 
is  a  bar  to  education.  1849  Eraser's  Alitg.  XL.  418  '1  his 
they  call  Phonetic  spelling ;  the  old  system  is  branded  as 
the  Heteric.  Ibid.  419  Mr.  Ellis  is  particularly  severe  on 
such  a  piece  of  hetencism.  Ibid'.  423  The  hetericist  still 
faithful  to  his  allegiance.  Ibid.  424  Does  Mr.  Ellis  intend 
that  people  should  begin  by  writing  one  word  in  a  thousand 
phonetically,  and  the  rest  hcterically  ? 

Heterize  (he'teraiz),  v.  nonce-wit,  [f.  Gr. 
trip-as  other,  different  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make 
different ;  to  turn  into  another  form.  Hence 
Heteriza-tion,  turning  into  a  different  form. 

1865  J.  H.  STIRLING  Seer.  Hegel  I.  126  The  universe  is  but 
a  materialisation,  but  an  externalisatiun,  but  a  heterisation 
of  certain  thoughts,  llnd.  128  Externalised,  materialised, 
or,  better,  heterised  thoughts  (i.e.)  thoughts  in  another  form 
or  mode.  1883  R.  B.  ML'KHARJI  tr.  Renaiis  Phil.  Dial. 
79  note.  Matter  is  the  heterizalion  of  thought. 

tHe-terly,  lie'tterly,  adv.  (<*//.)  Obs. 
Forms :  see  HETER;  also  j  haterlynge.  [f.  HETKB 
+  -LY  2,  -LY !.]  Roughly,  fiercely,  violently, 
cruelly,  severely,  sternly,  keenly,  eagerly. 

<t  1225  Leg.  A'at/t.  2108  J>e  king  . .  Biheold  hire  heterlirh.-, 
And  bigon  to  breatin  hire,  a  1225  A  tier.  R.  290  Hot  him 
utbetterliche— be fule  knr  dogge.  c  1385  CIIACCKK  L.  C.  W. 
638  Cleopatra,  And  heterly  they  hurtelyn  al  atonys.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5826  He  hit  hym  so  hetturly  on  he4h  on  the 
shild.  a  1400-50  A lexander  5322  Hitterly  on  ilk  side  his 
beued  he  declines,  a  1461  H<r.f  Gd.  \V  if  taught  hir  Dan. 
28  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  182  Mekely  hym  answere,  and  noght 
to  haterlynge. 

B.  cuij.  —  HETEB.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  'fray  5781  Nestor.,  bard  hastid  to  helpe 
\vith  heturly  wille. 

Heter 0-  (hetera),  before  a  vowel  heter-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  tripos  the  other  of  two,  other, 
different ;  a  formative  of  many  scientific  and  other 
terms,  often  in  opposition  to  homo-,  sometimes  to 
auto-,  komceo-,  iso-,  ortho-,  syn-.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these,  with  their  derivatives,  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places ;  others,  of  less 
importance  or  frequency,  are  entered  here.  He'- 
teracanth  (-akznj))  a.  Ichth.  [Gr.  axavSa  thorn, 
spine],  having  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  alternately  broader  on  one  side  than  the  other ; 
opp.  to  hoinacanth.  Heteracmy  (-je'kmi)  Bot. 
[Gr.  HK^-II  point,  culmination,  ACHE],  the  ripening 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a  ilower  at  different 
times,  including  proterandry  and  proterogyny;  opp. 
to  synacmy.  Heteradenlc  (-ade'nik)  a.  An<il. 
[Gr.  aSi'iv  gland],  of  glandular  structure,  but  occur- 
ring in  a  part  normally  devoid  of  glands  (Ogilvic, 
1882).  Heterandrous  (-arndras)  a.  Bot.  [see 
-ANDUOUS],  having  stamens  or  anthers  of  different 
forms  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886).  t  He-terarchy, 
the  rule  of  an  alien.  Heteratomic  (-at$>'mik  a., 
consisting  of  atoms  of  different  kinds;  opp.  to 
homatomic.  II  Heteraunesis  (-gkg('sU)  Bot.  [Gr. 
aiifT/ffis  growth],  growth  at  unequal  rates,  irregular 
or  unsymmetrical  growth.  He-terobio'grraphy 
nonce-wd.,  biography  written  by  another  person; 
opp.  to  autobiography ;  to  He^terobiogra'phlcal 
a.  Heteroblastic  (-blre-stik)  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  jSAn- 
O-TOS  germ],  arising  from  cells  of  a  different  kind  ; 
opp.  to  homoblasiic.  Heterobranchiate  (-brae'n- 
kiA)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  fipdyx'a  gills],  having  gills 
of  diversified  forms;  applied  in  various  classifi- 
cations to  a  division  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  gastro- 
pods, etc.  Heteroca  rpian,  -ca'rpous  aJjs.  Bot. 


HETERO-. 

[Gr.  itapiri>s    fruit],    producing    fruit   of    different 
kinds  ;  so  Heteroca  rpism  ^see  quot.';.     Ketero- 
cellular  (-se'li«lai)  a.  Biol.,  composed  of  cells  of 
different  kinds   'as  most  organisms  1 ;  opp.  to  iso- 
cellular.      Heterocephalous    (-se'falas     a.    Bot. 
[Gr.  H€<IM\TJ  head],  applied  to  a  composite  plant 
bearing  flower-heads  of  different  kinds,  male  and 
female.      Heterochiral  (-kai-'ral)  a.    [Gr.    x»P 
hand],  of  identical  form  but  with  lateral  inversion, 
as  the  right  and  left  hands;  opp.  to  homochiral; 
hence    Heterochi  rally    aJv.      t  Heterochre'- 
sious  (erron.  -creaious)  a.  Obs.  [Gr.  XPV™  use]> 
relating  to  different  commodities  or  uses;  opp.  to 
homochresioits.     Heterochromous  (-kr<?»'m3s)  a. 
[Gr.  XP<"^°  colour],  of  different  colours,  as  the 
florets  of  some  Composite,  e.g.  the  daisy  and  asters. 
Heterocllne  (-klsin)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  x\lvrj  bed :  cf. 
DICLINOUS],  having  male  and  female  flower-heads 
on   separate   receptacles,  heterocephalous.      He'- 
terocy st  (-sist)  Biol.  [Gr.  KVOTII  bladder,  CYST],  a 
cell  of  exceptional  structure  or  form  found  in  certain 
algse  and  fungi.    Heterodactyl  (-dEe'ktil),  -da'c- 
tylous  aiijs.   Zool.  [Gr.  SO.KTV\OS  finger  or  toe], 
having  the  toes,  or  one  of  them,  irregular  or  ab- 
normal, as  certain  families  of  birds  (Ogilvie,  1882). 
Heterodermatous    (-dSumatas)    a.     Zool.    [Gr. 
Stpua  skin],   having   the   skin   or   integument  of 
different  structure  in  different  parts,  as  certain  fishes 
and  serpents ;  opp.  to  hoiiwdermatous.     Hetero- 
do-g-matize  v.  nonce-wd.  [see  DOGMATIZE],  intr. 
to  hold  or  pronounce  an  opinion  different  from 
that  generally  held.     Hetercecious(-fj1aslfl.  Bot. 
[Gr.  oi/ti'a  house],  applied  to  fungi  which  at  different 
stages  of  development  are  parasitic  on   different 
plants;  opp.  to autacious.  Hetercecism  (-rsiz'm), 
the  condition  of  being  heteicecious;   hence  He- 
terceci  smal  a.  =  heteracious.  Heteroepy  (-»»7pi) 
nome-wd.  [after  orthoepy],  pronunciation  differing 
from  the  standard  ;  so  Heteroepio  v-"ie'pik)  a., 
involving  heteroepy.      Heterogangliate  (-ga;'rj- 
gli<?t)  a.  Zool.,  having  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system  unsymmetrically  arranged,   as  most  mol- 
luscs ;  opp.  to  hotnogangliale.     HeterojfnathoTis 
(-fgnabas)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  yvaffos  jaw],  '  having  dif- 
ferently-shaped jaws '  (Syil.  Soe.  Lex.}.     Hetero- 
gynal  (-(J'd3inal),  Heterogynous  (-p-djinas)  adjs. 
Zool.  [Gr.  71/nj  woman,  female],  applied  to  species 
of  animals  in  which  the  females  are  of  two  kinds, 
perfect  or  fertile,  and  imperfect  or  '  neuter ',  as  in 
bees,  ants,  etc.    t  Heteroki'nesy  (also  -chinesie) 
Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  IrfpoKivrjoia],  motion  caused  by  an 
external  agent ;  opp.  to  aiitokinesy.  Heterolobcras 
(-f\ttb3s)  a.  [Gr.  A.u/3os  lobej,  having  unequal  lobes. 
Heteromalous  (-fvmabs)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  u^a\6s  even, 
level],  applied  to  mosses  which  have  the  leaves  or 
branches  turned  in  different  directions  :    opp.  to 
liomoinalotis.     Heteromastigate   (-mse'stigc't)  a. 
Biol.  [Gr.  iMOTit;  whip],  having  flagella  of  different 
kinds,   as   an    infusorian :    opp.   to   isomastigate. 
Heterornaton  (-(>'mat(7n)  nonce-wd.  [after  AUTO- 
MATON], a  thing  that  is  moved  by  something  else. 
Heteronemeons      (-nf'm/as),      Heteronemotis 
(-nj'mas)  aiijs.  Bot.  [Gr.  vr\pa.  thread,   filament] 
(seequots.\     Heteropetalous   -pe'tabs)  a.  Bot., 
'having  dissimilar   or    unequal    petals'    (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.}.    Heterophthalmy  (-jiffce'lmi)  [Gr. 
u<p0o.\n6s  eye],  the  condition  in  which  the  eyes  are 
different  in  colour  or  direction.     Keterophyadic 
(-faiiardik)  a.    Bot.  [late  Gr.  <pvas,    ipvaS-  shoot, 
sucker],  producing  two  kinds  of  stems,  one  bearing 
the  fructification,  the  othtr  the  vegetative  branches, 
as   in   the   genus    Equisctum.     Heteropo'lar  <;. 
[I'oLAit],  having  polar  correspondence   to   some- 
thing   different    from    itself ;    having    dissimilar 
]  idles,  as  in  the  figures  called  Slaurajconia  hetci'O- 
pola    ^Eiuyd.    lit  it.  XVI.  843).     Heteroproral 
(-proi'ial)  a.    Zool.  [L.  prora  prow],  having  un- 
equal or  dissimilar   proroe,   as  a  pterocymba  in 
sponges;  opp.  to  komoproi'til.     Heteropsycholo'- 
gical.z.  (see  quot.).     Hetero  ptics  iionce-wd.  [see 
OITICS]  (see  quot.).      Heterorhizal  (-roi'zal)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  /Sifa  root],  applied  to  the  roots  of  crypto- 
gamous    plants    (see    quot.).      Heterosoinatous 
(-siJ'matss)  a.  Zool.    [Gr.  awina.  body],  having  a 
body  deviating  from  the  normal  type  ;  said  esp.  of 
flat  fishes,  which  have  the  two  sides  of  the  body 
asymmetrical;    so  He'terosome    (-so»m),   a    flat- 
fish ;  Keteroso-iuous  a.  =  heterosomatous.     He- 
terosoteric  , -stjte'rik)  a.  [Gr.  aojrrjpia  salvation], 
relating  to  salvation  by  another.     Heterosporons 
(-p'sporas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  awupos  seed],  producing  two 
different  kinds  of  spores ;  opp.  to  hotnosporous  or 
isosporoiis.       Heterostaural    (-stg'ral)    a.     [Gr. 
aravpiji  cross],  having  an  irregular  polygon  as  the 


HETERO-. 

base  of  the  pyramid ;  said  of  a  heteropolar  staur- 
axonial  figure ;  opp.  to  homostatiral.  Hetero- 
Btemonons  (-strmJnas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  r/T^/xwf  warp, 
thread,  taken  in  sense  (  stamen  *],  *  having  dissimi- 
lar stamens'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.}.  Heterotfcer- 
mal  (-ba-jmal)  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  Qippos  heat],  having 
a  temperature  which  varies  with  that  of  the  sur- 
roundings, as  plants  and  cold-blooded  animals ; 
opp.  to  honKxothermal  or  homothermous  (SyJ.  Soc. 
Lex.  1886).  Hetero  tonons  a.  [Gr.  TOFOS  tone], 
having  different  or  unlike  tones.  Hence  Hetero  - 
tonously  culv.  Heterotrichal  (-ftrikar,  He- 
tero trichous  adjs.  Biol.  [Gr.  &&,  rpix-  hair], 
belonging  to  the  order  Heterotricha  of  ciliate  in- 
fusorians,  in  which  the  cilia  of  the  oral  region  differ 
in  size  and  arrangement  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  body;  also  said  of  these  cilia,  Heterotrophy 
(-p'tr^fi)  Bot.  [Gr.  -Tp<xpia  nourishment],  an  abnor- 
mal mode  of  nutrition  observed  by  Frank  in  some 
plants,  as  those  of  the  N.O.  Cupnlifcrve^  which  have 
no  root-hairs,  their  function  being  discharged  by  a 
fungus  which  closely  surrounds  the  roots.  He- 
terozonal^-z^u'nal)  a.  Cryj/.,said  of  faces  (or  poles) 
of  a  crystal lographic  system  which  lie  in  different 
zones  (or  zone-circles)  :  opp.  to  tautozonal. 

1880  GUNTHEB  Fishes  41  If  the  spines  are  asymmetrical, 
alternately  broader  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  fish  i* 
called  "heteracanth.  1870  Nature  II.  482  The  phenomena  of 
Protandry  and  Protogyny  forming  together  that  of  *Heter- 
acmy.  a  1656  UP.  HALL  Serm.  Christ  4-  Cxsar  Wks.  1837  V. 
281  Next  to  Anarchy  is  *Heterarchy.  1886  VINES  Physio/. 
Plants  xvi.  376  Spontaneous  variations  in  the  relative  rate  of 
growth  of  opposite  sides  of  the  organ,  or  to  express  it  in  a 
single  word,  .spontaneous  *hfterauxesis.  1884  J.  W.  HALES 
Notes  <y  Ess.  Shaks.  ^  We  see  no  reason  to  take  the  words 
in  any  non-natural  or  *heterobiographical  sense.  1825  New 
Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  78  That  superior  charm  .  .which  auto- 
biography possesses  iif  we  must  speak  Greek)  over  "hetero- 
biography.  1888  Sat.Rw.  20  Oct.  450/1  Heterobiography 
..a  word  required  for  the  process  of  having  your  biography 
written  for  you  by  some  other  person  without  your  per- 
mission, and  to  your  own  amazement.  1888  H.  GADOW  in 
Nature  13  Dec.  150/2  This  new  cartilage  is  either  homo. 
blastic  or  *heteroblastic.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  *Hetero- 
branchiate.  1881  LUBBOCK  in  Proc.  R.  Inst.  IX.  625 
*Heterocarpism,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing two  kinds  of  reproductive  bodies.  1880  GRAY  Bot. 
Text-bk.  Gloss.,  *Hettrocarpoitst  producing  more  than  one 
kind  of  fruit.  1843  BRANDE  Dict.Sci.t  £\.c.l*fft'teroceffuilotts. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §97  The  similarity  of 
a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  is  called  *heterochiral :  that  of 
two  right-hands,  homochiral.  Any  object  and  its  image  in 
a  plane  mirror  are  "heterochirally  similar.  1612  STURTEVANT 
Metatlica  (1854)  69  *Heterocresious,  are  inuentions  which 
produce  different  mechanick  workes,  warres  and  commodi- 
ties. So  milning  and  shipping  are  two  Heterocresious 
inuentions,  because  the  worke  of  the  one  is  meale  or  flower, 
and  the  worke  of  the  other  is  carriage  or  transportage.  1843 
BRANDE  Diet.  Set.,  etc.,  *Hcterochromous.  1850  HOOKER 
&  ARNOTT  Brit.  Flora  ted.  5)  197  When  the  ray  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  disk,  they  are  heterochromous  (as 
in  Bellis).  1880  GRAY  Bot.  Text-bit.  Gloss.,  ""Heterocline^ 
nearly  same  as  Heterocephalous,  on  separate  receptacles. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  215  Thus  the  whole 
unite  into  a  single  curved  Nostoc-filament.  Individual  cells, 
apparently  without  any  definite  law,  become  *heterocy^ts. 
1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  245  It  is  only  in  the  higher  forms 
that  a  few  larger  cells  of  a  different  colour — termed  Hetero- 
cysts— are  intercalated  among  the  otherwise  similar  cells  of 
a  filament.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^  Those  in  which  the 
external  toe  is  versatile :  *heterodactylous.  1885  KINGSLEY 
Stand.  .Vat.  Hist.  IV.  369  While  in  the  woodpeckers  the 
first  and  fourth  [toes]  are  directed  backwards,  in  the 
trogons  the  first  and  second  take  that  position ;  hence 
they  are  said  to  be  heterodactylous.  1651  BIGGS  New 
Disg.  P  52  Physitians,  who  have  *heterodogmatiz'd,  and 
deviated  from  the  ancient  beaten  path  of  clear  reason 
and  experience.  1882  VINES  Sachs1  Bot.  332  In  others  the 
various  reproductive  forms  are  developed  upon  different 
hosts,  for  example,  the  scidtum-fruits  of  sEcidiuw  Ber- 
beridis  occur  only  on  the  leaves  of  Berberis  i>ulgarist  whilst 
the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  are  formed  only  upon 
Grasses  . .  Such  forms  as  these  are  said  to  be  *heteroectous 
{metcecious'i,  to  distinguish  them  from  those.,  which  inhabit 
the  same  host  throughout  their  whole  life  lautoecious). 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  246  Puccinia  gratninls 
. .  shows,  .the  "hetercecism  which  occurs  also  in  some  other 
Fungi.  1887  Athenyum  6  Aug.  184^3  De  Bary  discovered 
and  demonstrated  the  wonderful  fact  of  hetaraecisin, showing 
that  a  fungus  on  the  wheat  produces  an  entirely  different 
fungus  on  the  barberry.  1884  Ibid,  29  Mar.  414  i  He 
demonstrates  it  to  be  a  true  "hetercecismal  uredine.  1873 
M.  COLLINS  Sq.  Silchester  I.  i.  21  The  proper  way  to  begin 
is  to  teach  them  a  "heteroepic  abracadabra.  1838  I-'rascr's 
Mag.  XVII.  742  His  vile  and  barbarous  Scotch  orthoepy, 
or  rather  "heteroepy.  1839  47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  365/1 
The  "heteroganghate  type  of  the  nervous  system,  .is  estab- 
lished in  the  Mollusks.  1855  OWEN  Ini'crteor.  A  mm.  {ed.  2) 
470  The  scattered  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  disposed 
according  to  the  Heterogangliate  type  of  that  dominant 
system  of  organs,  1854  MAVNK  Exf>o$.  Lex.^Hetfrogynus. . 
"netcrogynous.  1886  Sycf.  Soc.  I.ex. ,  Heterogytwus^  applied 
to  those  insects,  such  as  ants,  in  which  each  species  com- 
prises males,  females,  and  neuters.  1678  CUDWORTH  httcll, 
Syst,  i.  i.  §  38.  47  Body  hath  no  other  Action  belonging  to 
it  but  that  of  I,ocal  Motion,  which  I.'K.ii  M«ti«n  as  su<  h,  is 

Essentially  *Heterokinesie.  Ibid.  i.  v.  668  Plato  rightly 
determined  that  toyitatiun,  which  is  self-activity  or  auto- 
chinesie,  was,  in  order  of  nature,  before  the  local  motion  of 
body,  which  is  heterochinesie.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.t 

HcicrvlobuS)  having  unequal  lobes  . .  'heterolobous.      18  . . 

HARE  Guesses  (18591   ^2  Is  not  man  the  only  automaton 

upon  earth  ?  The  things  usually  called  so  are  in  fact  *ketero- 
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ma  tons.     1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hftcronemeus 

applied  by  fries  to  nemeous.  .vegetables  in  which  the 
sporidia  are  lengthened  by  germination  into  filaments  which 
unite  to  produce  a  heterogeneous  hotly,  as  happens  in  the 
fungi  and  mosses:  *heteronemeous.  [/fat.,  lictcrotu-mus 
{Bot.},  having  unequal  filaments,  as  those  of  the  stamens  of 
the  Epacris  lutcrwma.}  1886  .Sj-.r1.  Soc.  Lf.tr. ,  *}{etero- 
Ht'ftious,  applied  to  those  plants  the  stamens  of  which  are 
unequal  in  the  length  of  their  filaments.  1854  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  Hetfropkthalmia,  term  for  the  eyes  being  of 
different  colour  from  each  other:  >heterophthalmy.  1886 
Syd.  Sec,  Lex.,  Hftcrophthalmy,  the  condition  in  which 


proral).  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Typts  Etk.  Tin:  II.  i.  ii.  65 
The  chief  *heteropsychological  theories  of  ethics  . .  are  all 
founded  on  an  attempted  identification  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments with  some  other  function  of  our  nature.  1711 
Spectator  No.  250  p  7  This  Irregularity  in  Vision  ..  must 
be  put  in  the  Class  of  *Heteropticks.  1874  R.  BROWN 
Alan.  Bot,  135  In  ferns  and  Equisetacea:  the  root  and  stem 
are  strikingly  different  . .  the  root  springs  from  any  part  of 
the  spore,  and  hence  to  the  roots  of  this  great  division  has 
been  given  the  name  *Heterprhizal.  1854  MAYNE  Expos. 
Lex.  s.v.,  Those  [fishes]  in  which  the  right  and  the  left  sides 
of  the  body  are  dissimilar:  *heterosomatous.  1894  A.  1!, 


embryo-sac  corresponds  to  the  large,  the  pollen-grain  to  the 
small  spore  of  *  heterosporous  Vascular  Cryptograms.  1881 
Nature  XXIV.  474  Professor  Williamson  divides  coals  into 
Isosporous  and  Heterosporous  coals.  Ibid.  607  They 
further  consider  that  some  of  his  Calamariae  . .  were  hetero- 
spoious.  1886  Athcnxnm  10  Apr.  491/2  Mr.  Bennett  has 
made  use  of  the  term  Megasporangia  In  describing  the 
heterosporous  vascular  cryptogams.  1822-34  Gootfs  Study 
Mcd.  i,ed.  4)  III.  194  The  same  sound  ..  is  consequently 
heard,  not  homotonously,  or  in  like  tones,  but  *hetero- 
tonously,  or  in  separate  and  unlike.  1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  863/1  *Heterotrichal  band  circular. 
Ibid.)  The  *heterotrichous  band. 

Heterocerc  (he'tewsaik),  sb.  and  a.  Ichthyol. 
Also  -cerque.  [f.  HETLBO-  +  Gr.  Kfpx-os  tail.] 
a.  sb.  A  heterocercal  fish.  b.  adj.  =  next. 

1876  PAGE  Text-bk.  Geol.  ix.  184  All  the  fishes  of  the  palae- 
ozoic periods  being  heterocercs.  1882  OGILVIE,  Heterocerc. 

Heterocercal  (-saukal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

Having  the  lobes  of  the  tail  unequal.  Opp.  to 
homocercal. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI  1. 191/1  Heterocercal,  the  term  chosen 
by  M.  Agassiz..to  express  a  peculiar  form  of  the  tails  of 
fishes  . .  The  tail  is  . .  unequally  bilobate,  as  in  the  shark. 
. .  The  peculiarity  of  the  Heterocercal  fishes  is  that  the 
vertebral  column  runs  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Gwl.  (1855)  133  The  heterocercal  character  of 
the  tail. 

Hence  Heterocerca'lity,  He'terocercy  (-ssisi), 
the  condition  of  being  heterocercal. 

1884.  Science  3  Oct.  341/2  Whenever  heterocercality  mani- 
fests itself,  there  is  degeneration  of  the  caudal  end  of  the 
chordal  axis. 

HeterOCerOUS  (heter^-seras),  a.  Entom.  ^  [f. 
mod.L.  HeUrocera  neut.  pi.,  f.  HETEKO-  +  Gr.  ictpas 
horn.]  Belonging  to  the  sub-order  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects  lleterocera  (Moths) ;  so  called  from 
the  diversified  forms  of  the  antennae,  which  are  not 
clubbed  as  in  the  Rhopalocera  (Butterflies). 

1881  Athenxum  19  Feb.  268  2  New  Genera  and  Species  of 
Heterocerous  Lepidoptera  from  Japan. 

Heterochronic  (,-krfrnik),  a.  Biol.  and  Path. 
[f.  HETERO-  +  Gr.  xf*>vos  time,  xp°vtie^y  °f  or  con" 
cerning  time.]  a.  '  Occurring  at  different  times  ; 
irregular ;  intermittent :  applied  to  the  pulse ' 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854%  b.  Occurring  or  de- 
veloped at  an  abnormal  time.  So  ||  Heterochro- 
nia  (-kr<?«'nia\  Heterocnronism  (-p'krJniz'm), 
Hetero1  cnrony,  the  occurrence  of  a  process,  or 
development  of  a  tissue,  organ,  or  organic  form, 
at  an  abnormal  time ;  Heterocfcroni  stic,  Hete- 
ro-chronous  adjs.  =  HETEBOCHRONIC. 

1854  MAYNE,  Heterochronicus,  Hetcrochronus . ,  hetero- 
chronic:  heterochronous  :  applied  to  the  pulse.  1876  tr. 
learner's  Gen.  Pathol.  5  We  may  . .  designate  the  general 
morbid  processes  as  Heterochronic  and  Heterotopic.  Ibid. 
355  They  are  developed  at  a  time  when  their  presence  is  an 
abnormality  (Heterochronia).  1876  H.  SI-ENCEK  Princ. 
Social.  (1877)  I.  502  Entire  organs  which,  during  the  serial 
genesis  of  the  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the 
evolving  individual  comparatively  soon.  This  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony.  1879  tr.  /fasikt-Cs  Erol.  Man  I. 
i.  13  Kenogenelic  'displacements  in  time  \  or  '  Hetero-chron- 
isms '.  //•/</.,  liy  heterotopy  the  sequence  in  position  is 
vitiated  ;  by  heterochrony  the  sequence  in  time  is  vitiated. 

t  HeterO'Clital,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  heteroclit-ns 
(see  next)  +-AL.]  =next  ?. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pit-rce"s  Super.  75  As  good  forbear  an 
irregular  foole  as  beare  a  foole  hetero-clitall.  1646  SIK  T. 
•  K  rs<-n<i.  /-,'/.  vn.  xix.  385  Sinnes  heteroclitall,  and 
such  as  want  either  name  or  president.  1673 -^GKKW  Anaf. 
Trunks  i.  ii.  §  8  If  there  be  any  Heteroclital  Plants,  wherein 
they  are  found  otherwise. 

Heteroclite  (he*ter0kbit),  a.  and  sb.     [a.  F. 
htttrotlite  ( i6th  c.  in  sense  2,  i-fth  c.  ctroclit 
I.,  ht'fi-rcclit-usj  a.  Gr.   'ntpofcKnos,  irregularly  in- 
flected, f.  trcpo-  HETEBO-  +  -KA.ITOS,  verbal  adj.  from 
KkiV'tw  to  bend,  inflect.]  A.  «<//. 

1.  Gram.  Irregularly  or  anomalously  declined  or 
inflected  :  chiefly  of  nouns. 


HETERODOX. 

1656  I'LorsT  Gfcssogr.,  Heteroclitt')  that  is  declined  other- 
wise than  common  Nouns  are.  1741  WATTS  Intprov.  Mind 
i.  vii.  §  i  The  heteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

2.  jig.  1  >eviating  from  the  ordinary  rule  or  stand- 
ard ;  irregular,  exceptional,  abnormal,  anomalous, 
eccentric.  Said  of  persons  and  things.  (Very 
common  in  I7th  and  i8th  centuries;  now  rare.} 

1598  FLORIO,  Bischizzosoceruelfot&  fantastical),  heteroclite 
wit.  1600  Hasp.  Incur.  Fooles  94  Heteroclite,  reuerse, 
thwart  and  headstrong  Fooles.  1638  FEATLY  Strict,  in 
Lyndon,  i.  170  Who  will  not  attribute  more  to  the  uniforms 
practise  of  the  primitive  Church,  then  to  the  heteroclyte 
practise  of  later  Churches?  1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat. 
Things  iv.  194  This  heteroclite  animal  [the  bat],  a  1763 
SHKNSMNI:  II  ks.  <y  Lett.  1,1768)  II.  225  Mortification,  .may 
be  given  him  by  fools  or  heteroclite  characters.  1867 
Chambers*  Encycl.  IX.  265  From  its  peculiar  characters, 
which  led  Pallas  to  call  it  Tetrao  paradoxus,  it  has  received 
the  somewhat  pedantic  name  of  Heteroclite  Grouse.  1893 
F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.Y.)  LVII.  229/3  Nor  need  I  dilate 
on  the  heteroclite  addressisn,fallaciont  remintscion, 
B.  sb.  [absol.  use  of  A.] 

1.  Gram.    A  word  irregularly  inflected;    esp.  a 
noun  which  deviates  from  the  regular  declension. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Examples  of  all  the 
conjugations  declyned  at  length  through  all  moodes  and 
tenses,  with  the  Hiteroclites.  1612  BRINSI.KY  Aw.  Parts 
1 166  t)  p7  What  mean  you  by  l/ttcroclits  ?  Nouns,  .declined 
otherwise  than  the  ordinary  manner.  1760  (tit If)  Lily's 
Rules  Construed ;  whereunto  are  addeu  T.  Robinson's 
Heteroclites.  1870  MARCH  Ags.  Gram.  §  100  Nouns.. [that] 
vary  in  Case-endings  (Heteroclites1. 

2.  fig.  A  thing  or  person  that  deviates  frum  the 
ordinary  rule  ;  an  (  anomaly*.     (Very  common  in 
i  Jth  c. ;  now  rare  or  Obs.} 

1605  BACON  At/T.  Learn,  ii.  i.  §  3.  8  A  substantial!  and 
seuere  Collection  of  the  Heteroclites,  or  Irregulars  of  Nature 
. .  I  find  not.  (.-1645  HOWELL /,d/.  iv.  xxv.u<>55)  '•  83  Ther 
are  strange  Heteroclites  in  Religicn  now  adaies.  1767  H. 
BtOQttJrooiqfQuai.  (i7Q2)II.xii.  189  Our  Parliament  would 
affuct  to  be  an  heteroclite  to  all  other  parliaments.  1780 
T.  DAYIES  LifeGarrick  II.  xl.  141  The  doctor  was  a  perfect 
Heteroclite,  an  inexplicable  existence  in  creation. 

So  t  Heterocli'tic,  t  Heterocli'tical,  f  He- 
tero'ditous  adjs*  =  HETEROCLITE  a. 

1632  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  iv.  I.  iv.  (ed.  4)  377  Loathsome 
and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  Heterochticall  pills,  .horse  medi- 
cines. 1648  PETTY  Adv.  to  Hart  lib  23  Parrot-like  repeating 
heteroclitous  nouns  and  verbs,  1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.fr. 
f  amass.  449  Employing. .for  souldiers,  those  heteroclitick 
dispositions,  who  by  reason  of  their  restless  natures,  'twas 
thought  were  likely  to  do  worse.  1885  Pall  Mali 'G.  13  Jan. 
5/1  Every  portion  of  Marlowe's  work  is  stamped  with  mutiny 
and  revolt,  with  love  for  unblessed  speculation  and  interest 
in  heteroclitical  offence. 

Heterodont  ,he'ten?dpit),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[mod.  f.  HETEU-  4-  Gr.  oSotJs,  6SovT-  tooth.  In 
mod.F.  hetirodon.'] 

A.  adj.  Having  teeth  of  different  kinds  or  forms 
(incisors,  canines,  and  molars),  as  most  mammals. 
Also  said  of  the  teeth.     Opp.  to  homodont. 

1877  TURNER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VII.  232/2  In  the  majority 
of  the  Mammalia,  the  teeth  in  the  same  jaw  vary  in  size,  form, 
and  structure,  and  they  are  therefore  called  Heterodont. 
1886  Athenxitm  p  Oct.  471/1  Existing  toothed  whales  have 
what  appears  to  be  a  homodont  and  not  a  heterodont  denti- 
tion, but  a  heterodont  dentition  has  been  observed  in  the 
foetus  of  an  existing  whale. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  heterodont  animal. 

2.  A  snake  of  the  N.  American  genus  Heterodon. 

Heterodox  (he'ten/d^ks),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
«Tfpo8o£-os  of  another  opinion,  holding  opinions 
other  than  the  right,  f.  trtpo-  HETEBO-  +  Sofa 
opinion.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  doctrines,  opinions,  etc. :  Not  in 
accordance  with  established  doctrines  or  opinions, 
or  those  generally  recognized  as  right  or  *  orthodox*: 

a.  orig.  in  religion  and  theology. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  354  Christ 's  locall  descend- 
ing lo  hell,  and  divers  others  heterodoxe  doctrines.  1651 
BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  294,  I  shall  first  shew  you  the  Heterodox 
Opinion,  And  then  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  Orthodox.  1686 
R.  PARR  Life  of  Usher  15  Articles. .  Heterodox  to  the  Doc- 
trine and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  1825  MACAULAY 
Milton  Ess.  (1887)  2  Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which 
he  avows  . .  particularly  his  Arianism. 

Hence  b.  generally. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  210  That  trie  name  of  any  other 
Author,  or  Philosophy,  seemeth  Heterodoxe  without  exami- 
nation. 1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  h'resnys  A  mnscm.  Ser.  «V  Com.  -24 
Some  call  it  Over-witling  those  they  deal  with,  but  that's 
generally  denied  as  a  Heterodox  Definition.  1859  W.  COL- 
I.INS  (\  of  H  (arts  1875  6  The  Major  held  some  strangely 
heterodox  opinions  on  the  modern  education  of  girls. 

2.  Of  persons :  Holding  opinions  not  in  accord 
with  some  acknowledged  standard  :  a.  in  theology; 

b.  in  other  matters  of  belief  or  opinion. 

16576.  STARKEY  HebnonCs  I'ind.  18  Whosoever  should 
dare  to  swarve  from  these  [Galen  and  Aristotle] . .  being  looked 
upon  as  Heterodox,  was  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision. 
1733  J.  A 1  KIN'S  }'<>y.  (iinHt'a  (17351  20  The  Eastern  Sages 
..  teach  the  Heterodox  a  Lesson  of  Humility.  1842  1 
Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  96  We  cannot  treat  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  at  on«  e  :i>  urdnxk>.\  and  heterodox.  1875  STUBBS 
Hist.  111.  xviii.  177  Ail  missions  ulin  Ii  P  n<m  mended 
him  to  neither  the  orthodox  nor  the  heterodox. 

t  B.  sb.  Obs.  1,  An  opinion  not  in  accord  with 
that  which  is  generally  accepted  as  true  or  correct; 
a  heterodox  opinion. 

1619  Balcanquafs  Let.fr.  Syn.  of  Dor  t  in  Hales  Kem. 


HETERODOXAL. 
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(1673)  524  Upon  Tuesday  . .  the  Canons  of  the  first  and 
second   Article  . .  were   approved,    except   the   last   of  the 
second  Article.,  and  the  second   heterodox   in  that   same 
Article.      Ibid.^    On  Thursday  morning  ..  it  wa^  n-ns.mei] 
whether  that  last  heterodox  should  lit  retained.     1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  66  Not  onrly  a  simple  \  1 
dox,  but  a  very  hard  Paradox,  it  will  seeme,  and  ol 
absurdity  unto  obstinate  eares.      1691  W.  NICHOLLS 
Naked  Gospel  105  These  and  many  more  are  the  H 
doxes  of  his  Books. 

2.  A  heterodox  person,  rare. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt,  vii.  18  Heretics,  then,  and  hetero- 
doxes  are  not  good  honest  men,  as  the  vulgar  counts  them. 

Hence  He*terodoxly  adv.,  in  a  heterodox  way; 
Be'terodozness,  heterodox  quality  or  character. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.,  Apol.  501  What  Error  or 
Heterodoxness  in  avowing  it  perfectly  Celestial  and  Ethe- 
real ?  Ibid.  523  The  speaking  of  two  persons  thus  in  Christ 
..  seemed  to  administer  some  scruple  of  Heterodoxness  to 
some.  1674  C.  ELLIS  I'anity  of  Scoffing  9  A  thing  so 
heterodoxly  yet  so  magisterially  asserted.  1698  R.  FER- 
GUSON I't'ew  Ectles.  10  These  who  have  either  unthink- 
ingly, or  Heterodoxly  imbibed  his  notions. 

t  He'terodoxal,  a.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

Of  heterodox  character ;  heterodox. 

f  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  iv.  xv.  (1754)  466  This  new  Piece  of 
Philosophy  ..  tho'  heterodoxal  and  cross-grained  to  the  old 
Philosophers.  1661  Sir  Harry  I'aiu's  Politicks  n  Most  of 
those  Hearers  ..  grew  most  Hetrodoxall  Rabbies.  1674 
HICKMAN  Qninquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  217  Dr.  Reynolds  calls 
the  Lambeth  Articles  Orthodoxal :  no  one  intimated  that 
they  were  Heterodoxal. 

t  Heterodo'xical,  rt.   Obs.  «prec. 

1651  BIGGS  N*w  Disp.  P  214  Not  only  simply  heterodoxi- 
call,  but  a  very  rough-hewed  paradoxicall  asseveration. 
1821  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  23  In  ..  other  parts  . .  similar 
heterodoxical  passages  may  be  found. 

t  Heterodo'xous,  a.  Obs.     =  prec. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  28,  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  be 
Heterogeneous,  Heterodoxous,  Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy  •  he'ten%ksi).  [ad.  Gr.  irepo- 
8o£/a  error  of  opinion,  f.  «rf^o8o£-os  HETERODOX.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  heterodox  ; 
deviation  from  what  is  considered  to  be  orthodox. 

*6S9  J-  ARROWSMITH  Chain  Princ.  317  That  preamble, 
which  the  daring  Heterodoxie  of  some  modern  writers  put 
me  upon.  1673  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  II.  32  No  Man's 
Shooe  wrings  him  the  more  because  of  the  Heterodoxy,  or 
the  tipling  of  his  Shooe-maker.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II. 
iv.  ii,  Does  the  reader  inquire . .  what  the  difference  between 
Orthodoxy  or  My-doxy  and  Heterodoxy  or  Thy-do.ry  might 
here  be?  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc,  Hist.  519  The  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  State  Religion,  .turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rulers. .to  minute  questions  of  heterodoxy  and 
orthodoxy. 

2.  With  a  and  //.    An   opinion   or  doctrine  at 
variance  with  that  generally  received  as  true  or 
right ;  a  heterodox  opinion. 

1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  To  Rdr.  (1674)  A  ij  b/i  The 
Anarchy  and  licentiousness  of  Heterodoxies  and  confused 
Opinions.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell,  Syst.  i.  i.  g  31.  39  Another 


me  in  this  heterodoxy. 

Heterodroiuous  (heterp-dr^mss),  a.  [f.  mod. 
L.  heterodrom-us,  f.  Gr.  Irtpo-  HETEKO  4-  -S/>o/xos 
running  -t-  -ous.  In  mod.F.  h£t£rodrotnet\ 

Running  in  different  directions  :  opp.  to  homo- 
drommts.  f  a.  Mech.  Applied  to  levers  of  the  first 
order,  in  which  the  power  and  the  weight  move  in 
opposite  directions  (obs.).  b.  Bot.  Turning  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  main  stem  and  on  a 
branch,  as  the  generating  spiral  of  a  phyllotaxis. 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  (ed.  2)  II.  s.v.,  The  Wheel, 
Windlass,  Capstand.  Crane,  &c.  are  perpetual  Heterodrom- 
ous  Leavers.  [1727-51  CHAMBERS  Or/.,  Hetcrodrowus 
factiS)  in  mechanics,  a  lever  wherein  the  fulcrum,  or  point 
of  suspension,  is  between  the  weight  and  the  power.]  1870 
BENTLEY  Bot.  (ed.  2)  iii.  §  3.  140  The  successive  leaves  form 
a  spiral  round  the  axis  . .  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  direc- 
tion in  both  the  stem  and  branches  is  the  same,  and  it  is 
then  said  to  be  fottwtrvftuna  ;  but  instances.,  occur  in  which 
the  direction  is  different,  when  it  is  called  heterodrotnous.. 
1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Bot.  190. 

So  Hetero-dromy  /to/.,heterodromous  condition. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Ifeterodrotny,  term  applied  . .  when 
the  axial  shoot  of  the  stem  coils  from  right  to  left,  whilst 
that  of  the  branch  twists  from  left  to  right,  or  vice  vo 

Heterogamous  (heteVgSmas),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
irfpo-  HETEKO-  +  yap-os  marriage  +  -ous  :  in 
mod.F.  htttrogame  (De  Candolle).] 

1.  Bot.  Variously  applied  to  conditions  in  which 
stamens  and  pistils  are  not  regularly  present  in  each 
flower  or  floret. 

Applied  a.  orig.  by  De  Candolle  to  plants  having  flowers 
monoecious,  dicecious,  or  polygamous;  b.  by  I.cssin^  to 
composites  whose  capitula  or  ilower-heads  contain  florets 
differing  in  sex ;  0.  by  Trim  us  to  grasses  in  which  thearrange- 
ment  of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different  spikelets. 

1842  in  BRANOE.  1866  Treat.  Bot.,  Heterogamoits,  when 
in  a  capitulum  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  either  neuter  or 
female,  and  those  of  the  disk  male.  1871  OLIVER  £&m.  Bot. 


rogantous  1 1 

2.  BioL  Characterized  by  the  alternation  of  dif- 
ferently organized  generations,  as  of  a  partheno- 
genetic  and  a  sexual  generation. 


1897  ALLBITTT  Syst.  Mtd.  II.  1031  Certain  species  fof 
Nemathehninth.es]  possess  what  is  known  as  the  '  fre<-  rhrtb- 
ditis  form'  and  are  heteroganiou^, 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  irregular  marriage. 

1862  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  159  I:  :.•    may  have 

had  other  heterogamous  connexions. 

Heterogamy  (heterp-gami).  [f.  as  prec.  +  T.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  heterogamous. 

1.  Bot,  Mediate  or  indirect  fertilization  of  plants. 
1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Rot.  ix.  418  These  circuitous  methods 

of  fertilisation    may    be    called    Ht'terognnty,   or   '  crooked 
fertilisation,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  typical  and  ortho- 
dox method,  which  may  be  styled  Orthogamy,  or  direct 
j    ('  straight ')  fertilisation. 

2.  Biol.  The  succession  of  differently  organized 
generations  of  animals  or  plants,  as  where  sexual 
generation  alternates  with  parthenogenesis. 

1884  A.  SEDGWICK  tr.  Claus'  Zool.  I.  543  Chermes  affords 
an  example  of  heterogamy  in  that  two  different  oviparous 
generations  follow  one  another  :  a  slender  and  winged  sum- 
mer generation,  and  an  apterous  generation  which  is  found 
in  autumn  and  spring  and  lives  through  the  winter.  1886 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  31  Alternation 
of  Generations.,  whether  in  the  form  known  as  metagenesis, 
i.  e.  the  alternation  of  asexual  and  sexual  individuals,  or  as 
heterogamy,  i.e.  the  alternation  of  parthenogenetic  and 
sexual  races.  Ibid.  508  [In  Insects)  Alternation  of  Genera- 
tions is  coupled  with  parthenogenesis,  and  is  known  in  this 
case  as  Heterogamy.  1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Etiol.  Sex 
xv.  207  A  sexless  fern-plant  forms  special  reproductive  cells 
(spores),  which  develop  parthenogenetically  into  a  sexual 
prothallus,  from  the  fertilised  egg-cell  of  which  the  fern- 
plant  arises  . .  [this]  is  called  by  zoologists,  in  reference  to 
flukes  for  instance,  heterogamy. 

Heterogene  (he'tetfdgfn),  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  Gr. 
fTtpoyevys  of  different  kinds,  f.  trt/jo-  HETEKO-  + 
ytvos,  yfvf-  kind:  cf.  F.  htltrogene  (iyth  c,  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  HETEROGENEOUS. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon"s  Quest.  Chintrg..  Therfore  they 
be  called  [hejtherogenes  that  is  to  say  of  dy tiers  natures.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  vt  Know  you  the  sapor  pontick?  sapor 
stipstick  ?  Or,  what  is  homogene,  or  heterogene  ?  1663 
BUTLER  ff-ud.  \.  iii.  1318  A  strange  Chimera  of  Beasts  and 
Men  Made  up  of  pieces  Heterogene.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY 
Syst.  Math.,  Gcom.  143  Homogene  Figures,  are  of  the  same 
kind,  as  to  the  number  of  Sides  :  Heterogene  the  contrary. 
1740  E.  BAYNARD  Health  (ed.  6)  42  From  a  Het'rogen 
med'cine,  The  strife  is  intestine.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  10 
The  diction,  similes,  and  metaphors,  .are  somewhat  motley 
and  heterogene.  1830  B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  I.  ix. 
394  A  soil  and  nature  foreign  and  heterogene. 

Heterogeneal  (he'tenKlgfmal),  a.  and  sb. 
Now  rare.  Also  7  erron.  -ial(l.  [f.  Scholastic  L. 
heterogene-i4S  (f.  Gr.  crfpoycvrjs,  (Ttpoywc- :  see 
HETEROGENE)  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.   —  HETEROGENEOUS. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  xi.  48  Separated  from  the  others, 
which  are  heterogeniall,  or  of  another  kinde.  1631  JORUEN 
Nat.  Bathes  ii.  (1669)  9  Such  water  as  is  free  from  any 
heterogeneal  mixture.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Snbj.  108 
A  Parliament  is  a  politick  body,  compounded  of  hetero- 
genial  or  dissimilar  parts,  viz.  the  King,  the  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  one  distinct  house,  and  of  a  house  of 
Commons  another  distinct  house.  1674  S.  JEAKE  Arith. 
(16961  5  Numbers  Heterogeneal  are  mixt  Numbers  of  Whole 
and  Broken,  Abstract  and  Contract.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tcchn.y  Heterogeneal  Nontis  in  Grammar,  are  such  as  have 
one  Gender  in  the  Singular  ..  and  another  in  the  Plural. 
Ibid.)  HeterogcnecilSurds,3.rQ  such  as  have  different  Radical 

Signs:  As  Y  aa :  and  Vbb.  1805  E.  DAYES  Wks.  299 
An  heterogeneal  color, orange,  for  instance,  .viewed  through 
a  prism,  will  disappear,  being  resolved  into  the  two  homo- 
geneal  colors,  .red  and  yellow.  1861  TL-LLOCH  Eng,  Purit. 
ii.  304  A  system  which  admitted  of  such  tyrannical  action 
..was  a  heterogeneal  tiling. 

B.  sb.  A  heterogeneous  person  or  substance. 
1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Eng.  \\.  iii.  (1739)  16  By  con- 
gregating Homogeneals,  and  severing  Heterogeneals.  a  1655 
VINES  Lord's  Supp.   (1677)  260   Whether  this  mixture  of 
heterogeneals  do  not  pollute  the  ordinances. 

Hence  Heteroge'nealness,  heterogeneity. 

t  Heteroge*nean,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 
=  HETEROGENEOUS. 

a  1601  N\snKQitaterui0  (1632!  44  All  the  parts  both  homo- 
genean  and  heterogenean  of  the  dead  corps.  1607  TOI-SKLL 
four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  385  Corpus  heterogenes,  in  t<»-a 
coalcscens  :  A  Hetrogenean  body  encreasing  in  the  earth. 
1635  SWAN  S/>i'c.  M.  v.  §  2.  (1643)  170  When  they  consist 
of  Heterogenean  parts,  or  parts  of  a  divers  kind. 

Heterogeneity  (he:ter<7|d.3/hriti).  [ad.  med. 
L.  heterogcneitas  (etherogeneitas  14111  c.),  f.  hetcro- 
gene-us  :  see  next  and  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  heterogeneity 
(1641  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  heterogeneous :  a.  Difference  or  diversity 
in  kind  from  other  things;  b.  Composition  from 
diverse  elements  or  parts;  multifarious  composition. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  109  In  the  artificiall  processe 
of  manifesting  the  heterogeneity  of  water.  1674  JEAKE 
Arith.  (1696)  304  To  multiply  Simple  Surdes  observe  their 
Homogeniety  or  Heterogeniety.  1770  RAMSDEN  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXIX.  421  The  advantage,  .of  not  being  disturbed 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  light.  1784  HARTLEY  Ol'stw.  Man 
n,  ii.  in  As  to  the  Chinese  ..  its  great  Heterogeneity  in 
respect  of  other  Languages.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Prtnc. 
II.  xvii.  §  145  11875)  396  K volution  is  an  integration  of  m alter 
..during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  inco- 
herent homogeneity,  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity. 
1868  GLADSTONE  JUT.  J\fnndi\\\.  (1870)  194  In  the  members 
of  the  Olympian  court  itself  we  discern  every  kind  of  hetero- 
geneity. 

C.  With  a  and  //.   A  heterogeneous  element  or 
constituent. 


1651  BIGGS  New  Disf>.  P  19  In  their  crudities,  heterogenie- 
ti«'s  &  impurities.  1796  KIRWAN  l-.lem.  I\Iin.  led.  2)  I.  414 
Mica,  iron  ore,  and  other  heterogeneities  are  more  frequent 
in  it.  1837  CARLYI.E  Jfr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  So  many  hetero- 
;;<•]].  ities  cast  together  into  the  ferment  ing- vat. 

d.  Law  of ~  Heterogeneity  (Logic)  :  see  quot. 

1864  UOWKN  Logic  iv.  91  Alx>ut  the  second  principle,  the 
J,aw  of  Heterogeneity,  there  is  no  dispute.  According  to 
thi-,  law,  things  the  most  similar  must,  in  some  respects,  be 
dissimilar  or  heterogeneous;  and,  consequently,  any  Con- 
ivpt,  however  large  its  Intension  may  be,  may  still  have 
that  Intension  increased,  without  thereby  descending  to 
individuals. 

Heterogeneous  (hctcr^/Twas),  a.  [f.  Scho- 
lastic L.  heterogcnc-its  vsee  HETEROGENEAL)  + 
-ous.]  The  opposite  of  homogeneous. 

The  earlier  word,  and  the  more  usual,  esp.  in  technical 
expressions,  till  c  1725,  was  heterogeneal. 

1.  Of  one  body  in  respect  of  another,  or  of  various 
bodies  in  respect  of  each  other  :  Diverse  in  kind  or 
nature,  of  completely  different  characters  ;  incon- 
gruous ;  foreign. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Reply  to  Fisher  243  The  question  ..  is 
heterrogeneous  to  this  disputation.  1660  GOUGE  Chr.  Direct. 
ii.  (1831)  21  Labour  ..  to  drive  out  all  wandering  hetero- 
geneous thoughts  that  come  to  disturb  thee.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  25  Chusing  two  heterogeneous  fluids,such  as  Water 
and  Oyl.  1609  LD.  TARBUT  in  Pej>ys?  Diary  (18791  VI.  195 
Though  it  be  heterogeneous  from  this  subject.  1715  DESA- 
GULIEKS  Fires  htipr.  35  Its  heat  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  liodies.  1743  Land.  $  Country  Brew.  IT. 
(ed,  2)  112  Which  is  perfectly  heterogeneous  to  the  true 
Management  of  the  Hop.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Fricnd(i%n) 
III.  199  Things  utterly  heterogeneous  can  have  no  inter- 
communion. 1850  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Diffic.  Anglic.  58  The 
National  Church  is  absolutely  heterogeneous  to  the  Apos- 
tolical or  Anglo-Catholic  party  of  1833.  i86a  MILL  Utilit. 
16  Pain  is  always  heterogeneous  with  pleasure.  1866  LIDDON 
Kamptoti  Lect.  ii.  (1875)  44  A  large  collection  of  hetero- 
geneous writings.  1876  MOZLEY  L'tiiz'.  Serm.  viii.  180  We 
do  not  suppose  that  the  two  worlds,  visible  and  invisible, 
are  absolutely  different  and  heterogeneous  in  fundamental 
structure. 
b.  loosely.  Extraordinary,  anomalous,  abnormal. 

1757  [see  HETKROGENOUS].  1768  W.  DONALDSON  Life  $ 
Adi>.  Sir  B.  Sapskull  I.  58  Men  of  fashion  are  strange 
heterogeneous  monsters.  1785  M  RS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Juvenile 
Indiscret.  (1786)  V.  242  Lady  Belvoir  and  her  two  daughters 
are  actual  characters,  however  heterogeneous  some  people 
may  think  them. 

2.  Of  a  body  in  respect  of  its  elements  :  Com- 
posed of  diverse  elements  or  constituents  ;  consist- 
ing of  parts  of  different  kinds;  not  homogeneous. 

163,0  PRVNNE  Anti'Armin.  182  The  members  of  a  haetero- 
gemous  body.,  are  discrepant  and  various  in  themselues. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  v.  xix.  (1647^  261  The  armie  will  be 
very  heterogeneous,  patched  up  of  different  people.  1649 
A.  Ross  Life  in  A/afwmct  Alcoran  405  He  . .  found  at  his 
doore  an  Heterogeneous  Beast,  called  Elborach,  half  Asse, 
half  Mule,  but  much  swifter  then  either.  1701  DE  FOE 
True-born  Eng.  i.  280  Thus  from  a  Mixture  of  all  Kinds 
began,  That  Het'rogeneous  Thing,  An  Englishman.  1796 
H.  BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXXXVI.  245  All  sorts 
of  light  . .  simple  and  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous  and 
compounded.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ii,  This  heterogeneous 
mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men.  1865  GROTE  Plato  II. 
xxi.  52  Good  is  of  a  character  exceedingly  diversified  and 
heterogeneous.  1867  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Mon.  IV.  vii.  419 
In  so  vast  and  heterogeneous  an  Empire  as  the  Persian. 

3.  Math.    a.  Of  different  kinds,  so  as  to  be  in- 
commensurable,     b.    Of  different   dimensions  or 
degrees ;  n  on -homogene  ous.  Htterogeneow  Surds  : 
see  quot.  1 796.     (The  later  nomenclature  is  that  of 
like  and  unlike  ntrds.} 

1656  HOBBES  Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  199  Of  these  two 
sorts  of  angles  the  quantities  are  heterogeneous,  1660  BARROW 
Euclid  v.  xvi.  Schol.,  Heterogeneousquantities  are  not  com- 
pared together.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycLt  Heterogeneous 
Surd's.  1796  HUTTON  A/ath.  Dict.^  Heterogeneous  Quanti- 
ties..mt  those  which  cannot  have  proportion,  or  be  com- 
j>:ircd  together  as  to  greater  and  less.. As  lines, surfaces,  and 
.-  dais  in  geometry.  Heterogeneous  Surds,  are  such  as  have 
different  radical  signs  ;  as  tja  and  <fyb-  \  or  y'lo  and  ^20. 

4.  In  various  connexions  : 

Heterogeneous  attraction^  attraction  between  atoms  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  chemical  attraction  ;  also  that  between  the 
different  kinds  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Heterogeneous 
bodies^  '  such  as  have  their  parts  of  unequal  density 'iHutton 
Mat/t.  Diet.  1796).  Heterogeneous  notnist  nouns  of  different 
genders  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Heterogeneous  numbers, 
'  mixed  numbers  consistingof  integers  and  fractions'  <Hutton). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Heterogeneous  bodies  are 
such,  whose  gravities  in  different  parts  are  not  proportion- 
able to  the  bulk  thereof.  I  hid. ^Heterogeneous  A'ouns,  Hetero* 
I  Xnin!;-ys.  1826-34  Good's  Bk.  Nat.  (ed.  3)  I.  93 
The  heterogeneous  attraction,  or  that  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent substances,  is  stronger  than  the  common  force  of 
gravity. 

Hence  Heterogle"neously«(/^.,in  a  heterogeneous 
manner  ;  Heteroge  necmsness,  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  heterogeneous ;  heterogeneity. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1662)  129  The  Hetero- 
geneousness  of  the  Exposition  of  the  First  Day's  Creation. 
1768  JOHNSON  Gen.  Obs.  Shaks.,  3  Hen.  Vl^  Dissimilitude 
of  style,  and  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment,  may  sufficiently 
show  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author.  1775  —  Joum.  to  West,  /s/.,  Ostig  in  Sky  Wks.  X. 
439  The  rooms  are  very  heterogeneously  filled.  1836-9  TODD 
CycL  Anat.  II.  105  The  heterogeneousness  of  two  fluids. 
1864  PLSEV  Lect.  Dan.  vii.  435  Unauthentic  tradition  is 
wont  to  connect  things  heterogeneously. 

Heterogenesis  (hetcroid^e-nftis).  Biol.  [f. 
Gr.  tr<po-  HETEHO-  +  ytvtats  birth,  generation.] 


HETEROGENETIC. 

fl.  Abnormal  or  irregular  organic  develop- 
ment :  see  quot.  Obs.  (So  F.  htttrogtr. 

1854  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex.,  ff,-tcrogenesii,  name  given  by 
Breschet  to  a  Class  of  organic  deviations  comprehendin,i; 
tho<e  in  which  there  exists  a  relative  anomaly,  whether  from 
the  situation  or  from  the  colour  of  organs,  the  number  or  t  he- 
situation  of  the  fetuses  belonging  to  the  same  gestation, 
the  situation  or  the  number  of  organs  in  particular. 

f2.    Applied  to  sexual  reproduction  from  two 
different  germs,  male  and  female.   Ol>s. 
' 


1858  CARPENTER  I 'eg.  r/tys.  §  398  The  process  by  which 
new  individual*  are  produced  is  called  H eterogenesis.  In  this 
process,  two  different  cells  are  concerned.. germ-cells  ami 

3.  The  birth  or  origination  of  a  living  being  other- 
wise than  from  a  parent  of  the  same  kind. 

1864  (?.  JmL  Sc.  Jan.  17  Heterogenesis  is  a  term  employed 
to  express  the  creation  or  birth  of  living  beings  in  an  ab- 
normal manner.  Ibid.,  At  present  the  evidence  which  we 
possess,  .is  rather  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of 'heterogenesis' 
in  any  form.  1870  Hi  XLKY  in  &rit.  Assoc.  Rep.  p.  lxxvii,The 
living  parent  was  supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring  which 
passed  through  a  totally  different  series  of  states  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  parent,  and  did  not  return  into  the  cycle  of 
the  parent ;  this  is  what  ought  to  be  called  Heterogenesis, 
the  offspring  being  altogether,  and  permanently,  unlike  the 
parent. 

b.  esp.  The  generation  of  animals  or  vegetables 
of  low  organization  from  inorganic  matter ;  abio- 
genesis  ;  spontaneous  generation. 

1878  TYNDALL  in  igtb  Cent.  III.  23  The  notion  of  hetero- 
genesis or  spontaneous  generation. 
C.  Alternation  of  generations. 

1863  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  I.  n.  vii.  21 1  Where  propagation  is 
carried  on  by  heterogenesis,  or  is  characterized  by  unlike- 
ness  of  the  successive  generations,  there  is  always  asexual 
genesis  with  occasionally-recurring  sexual  genesis.  1875 
tr.  SchntidCs  Desc.  fy  Dar^v.  169  When  the  species  is 
composed  of  a  regular  alternation  of  variously  constituted 
generations  and  individuals.  This  particular  sort  of  rever- 
sion is  termed  Alternate  Generation,  or  Heterogenesis. 

Heterogene'tic,  a.    [f.  prec. :  cf.  genetic. 1 

1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
heterogenesis  or  heterogeny. 

1874  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIII.  709  AH  the  related  hetero- 
genetic phenomena.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  1041  Giles 
holds  that  A.  duodenalc  may  become  sexually  mature  while 
outside  the  body  and  in  the  free  state  ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  heterogenetic. 

2.  Philos.  Relating  to  external  origination. 

1887  WHITTAKER  in  Mi*d  XII.  289  Prof.  Wundt  calls  his 
own  theory  of  the  will  '  the  autogenetic  theory ',  opposing  it 
to  'the  ordinary  or  heterogenetic  theory'. 

Hetero'genist.  [f.  HETEROGENY  -f  -IST  :  cf.  I 
mod.F.  Mttrog&rittt.]  An  upholder  of  the  hypo-  . 
thesis  of  heterogeny  or  spontaneous  generation. 

1871  TYNDALL  F>agm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xiii.  304  The  English    i 
heterogenist  was  far  bolder.     1878  —  in  igt/i  Cent.  Mar.  501 
While  no  discovery  of  the  age  would  bear  comparison  with 
this  '  new  birth  of  living  particles ',  it  is  a  mere  commonplace 
occurrence  to  our  fortunate  heterogenist. 

f  Hetero'genize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  krfpo- 
yfVTj?  HETEROGENE  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  act  in  n  man- 
ner heterogeneous  or  foreign  to  his  own  character. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Piercers  Super,  i  TO  Never  Artist  so  licen- 
tiously heterogenised  or  so  extravagantly  exceeded  his  pre- 
scribed limits  as  Ambition  or  Covetice. 

t  Hetero'genous,  a.  Obs.  A  less  correct  form 
of  HETEROGENEOUS. 

1695  AUNGHAM  Ceom.  Epit.  62  Heterogenous  Quantities 
cannot  be  compared  alternately.  1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett. 
Henry  fy  Frances  117671  II.  260, 1  am  afraid  I  shall  carry  but 
a  very  heterogenous  dress  along  with  me.  1812  Examiner 
1 1  May  303  '  i  Of  the  most  opposite  and  heterogenous  kind. 

Heterogeny  ^heterp-d^/ni \.     [mod.  f.  Gr.  type 
*lT«po-y€i/€ia,  abstr.  sb.  from  lT€poywf)s  HETERO- 
GENE ;  or,  in  3,  from  HETERO-  +  -yfvfia  birth.] 
f  I.  1.  Heterogeneousness.   Obs. 

1647  Husbandman's  Plea  agst.  Tithes  67  There  is  no  hetro- 
geny  or  disparitie  in  the  matter. 

2.  concr.  A  heterogeneous  assemblage,  rare. 

1838  HAWTHORNE  Amer.  Xote-bks.  1,1883)  158  Sometimes  he 
would  put  up  a  heterogeny  of  articles  in  a  lot.  .and  knock 
them  all  down,  perhaps  for  ninepence. 

II.  3.  BioL  Production  of  living  beings  from 
substances  organic  or  inorganic  without  germs  or 
ovules ;  spontaneous  generation. 

1863  DARWIN  in  Life  -V  Lett.  (1887)  III.  20,  I  have  written 
a  letter.. to  say,  under  the  cloak  of  attacking  Heterogeny, 
a  word  in  my  own  defence.  1871  Prec.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc. 
XII.  313  No  better  case  has  ever  been  made  out  for  hetero- 
geny than  by  Charlton  Bastian.  1886  Syd.  Soc,  Lex., 
Heterogeny,  . .  also  the  production  of  a  living  being  from  the 
substance  of  a  living  being  of  some  other  kind  ;  as  in  the 
supposed  development  of  maggots  from  the  substance  of 
putrefying  fle^-h. 

Heterogone  (he-teV#g0nn\  Of  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
(Ttpo-  HETERO-  +  yov-os  offspring,  race,  -yows 
generating.]  =  HETEROGONOOS  i. 

1877  GRAY  tn  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  HI.  XIII.  82,  I  pro- 
pose the.. term  of  heterogone  (or  heterogonous)  for  theve 
flowers.  1880  —  Bot.  Text-hk.  \.  235  The  nature  of  hetero- 
gone dimorphism  may  well  be  understood  from  a  single 
example.  The  mo-t  familiar  one  is  that  of  Houstonia. 

Heterogonous  ,-p'g#nas),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.] 

1.  Bot.  Having  incongruous  reproductive  organs; 
applied  by  Asa  Gray  to  flowers  in  which  cross- 


256 

fertiliration  is  secured  by  the  stamens  and  pistils 
being  dimorphic  or  trimorphic. 

i8rj  [see  HF.rEHOcoNr].  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  5  4. 
225  They  may  be  classed  into  those  without  and  those  with 
dimorphism  of  stamens  and  pistils,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
with  Homogonous  anil  those  with  Heterogonous  flowers. 
1880—  But.  7V.t7.M-.  i.  236  Heterogonous  trimorplr 

r-cies  .  .  ;  and  the  complication  may  have 
certain  conceivable  advantages  over  dimorphism. 

2.  Biol.  Exhibiting  irregular  reproduction  ;  pro- 
ducing offspring  dissimilar  to  the  parent. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Digenfsis,  heterogonmts,  the  form  of 
digenesis  in  which  the  buds  produce  animals  differing  in 
appearance  from  their  progenitors.  1886  //>;</.,  _//<\v;-(>- 
g<>tions,  being  of,  or  produced  by,  irregular  generation. 

So  Hetero  gonism,  Hetero-gony,  the  condition 
of  being  heterogonous  (in  either  sense). 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anitn.  Life  Introd.  126  A  series  of  phe- 
nomena ..  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  '  Digenesis  with 
Heterogony.'  1886  Syii.  Stv.  I.  ex.,  Heterogonism,  the  pro- 
duction of  dissimilar  offspring  from  similar  parentage,  as  in 
Gymnohlasti  where  dissimilar  gonosomes  may  arise  from 
similar  trophosomes. 

Heterography  '-('•graft'),  [f.  Gr.  trepo-  IlE- 
TEKO-  +  -ypai/iia  writing.  Opposed  to  orthography] 

1.  Spelling  that  differs  from  that  which  is  correct 
according  to  current  usage;  '  incorrect  '  spelling. 

1783  S.  PAKR  \\'ks.  (1328  VII.  300  Neoteric  affectations  of 
Archaism  and  Heterography.  1831  />'/m  vie.  Mag.  XXX. 
667  His  orthography,  or  rather  heterography.  has  been  a 
subject  of  keen  animadversion  ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
with  misspelling  his  own  name.  1876  BLACKMORE  Cripps 
xlv,  I  corrected  his  heterography. 

2.  Irregular  or  inconsistent  spelling  (as  the  current 
spelling  of  English1!. 

1847  UE  QUINCEV  in  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  162  All  climates 
alike  groan  under  heterography. 

So  Hetero  grapher,  one  who  practises  hetero- 
graphy ;  Heterogra'phio  a.  ,  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterized by  heterography. 

1864  Realm  20  Apr.  7  Mr.  Landor  .  .  records,  in  hetero- 
graphic  hexameters,  Person's  opinion.  1865  H.  U.  WHEATLEY 
in  Philot.  Soc.  Trans.  •  title)  Notes  on  some  English  Hetero- 
graphers.  1883  H.  P.  SMITH  Gloss.  Terms  «y  rkrascs, 
Htttn^rapliK,  using  the  same  combinations  of  written 
letters  to  express  different  sounds,  as  English  spelling  does. 

Heteroideous  Jhcteroi'd/as),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
tTfpo-  HETEKO-  +  f?5ot  form  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  7'n'as.  Bot.  587/1  Heteroideous,  diversilied  in  form. 

t  HeterO'logal,  a.  Math.  Ott.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  Applied  to  those  terms  in  two  or  more  ratios 
or  fractions  which  do  not  correspond,  as  the  antece- 
dent or  numerator  of  one,  and  the  consequent  or 
denominator  of  the  other  :  opp.  to  homologal. 

1674  TKAKF.  Arith.  (1696)  48  The  new  Fraction,  .will  not  be 
in  its  least  terms,  unless  such  Heterologal  terms  be  first 
abbreviated  to  their  lowest. 

Heterologous  (-/'•logas\  a.  [f.  Gr.  irtpo- 
HETEBO-  +  \6y-os  ratio,  relation,  etc.  -t-  -ous.] 
Having  a  different  relation,  or  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent elements;  not  corresponding  :  opp.  to  HOMO- 
LOGOUS. spec.  a.  Path.  Of  a  different  formation 
from  that  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  part. 

1822-34  Gaeifs  Sturiy  Mtti.  (ed.  4)  II.  578  note,  One  of  the 
heterologous  formations,  as  they  are  termed  by  Professor 
Carswell.  1864  \V.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  25  New  formations 
are  homologous  (epidermic,  pigmentary,  c?ermic),  or  hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms,  neoplasms'.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  96  The  same  kind  of  tumour  may  be,  under  certain 
circumstances,  homologous,  and  under  other  circumstances 
heterologous. 

b.  Chem.    (See  quot.  1886.) 

1880  Litr.  Unir.  Knoatl.  (N.  Y.I  VI.  609  His  Prfcis  fie 
Chitnic  Orzaniqitf,  in  which  he  [f  Jerhardt]  sketches  the  idea 
of  '  Homologous  and  Heterologous  Series.'  1886  Syd.  -V<v. 
Lex-,  H\etcrologous\  series,  Gerhardt's  term  for  bodies  de- 
rived from  each  other  by  definite  chemical  metamorphoses, 
in  contradistinction  to  Homologous  series. 


Heterolpgy  (-p-lod^iX  [f.  as  prec.  +  -T  ;  in 
sense  2,  f.  Gr.  tripo-  +  -\oyta  discourse.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  heterologous:  opp.  to 
HOMOLOGT. 

1854  in  MAYNE  E.v/>os.  Lex.  1871  T.  H.  GREEN  Intrint. 
Pathol.  (1873^  I05  Anydeviation  from  the  type  of  the  parent 
ti-sue  constitutes  heterology.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract. 
.s«r^.  (1879)  I.  06  Tissues  normal  in  themselves  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  tumour,  sometimes  in  regions  where  this 
tissue  normally  e.xists,  sometimes  in  places  where  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  normal  state  of  things.  In  the  first  case 
I  speak  of  it  as  hontology,  in  the  second  as  heterology. 

2.  nonce-use.  Vocabulary  of  different  names. 
1852  C.W.  H[OSKINS]  Tftlf-a  28  Let  the  old  drainer  christen 

it,  for  my  heterology  is  exhausted. 

Hetero'meran.  F.ntom.  [f.  mod.L.  Hetero- 
mera  neut.  pi.  (Latreille,  f.  Gr.  Irtpo-  HETEBO-  + 
pepos  part).]  A  beetle  belonging  to  the  Hetero- 
mcra,  a  division  of  Coleoptera  in  which  the  two 
anterior  pairs  of  legs  have  five  tarsal  joints,  but 
the  third  pair  only  four. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Heteromerans,  Heteromera. 

Heteromerons  <vheterf>'mer;>s  ,  a.  [f.  Gr. 
iTfpo-  HETERO-  +  pepos  part  +  -ous.]  Having  or 
consisting  of  parts  differing  in  character,  number, 
or  other  respect. 

1.  Entom.  Having  legs  differing  in  the  number 


HETERONOMOTJS. 

of  their  tarsal  joints ;  spec,  belonging  to  the  division 
Hetcromera  of  coleopterous  insects  (see  prec.). 

1826  KIKRV  &  Sr.  Entomol.  III.  683  The  term  heterom,  >vi,s 
properly  belongs  to  all  insects  in  which  the  different  pairs  of 
tarsi  vary  iiitt  r  se  in  the  number  of  their  joints.  1845  DAR- 
WIN- I'fiy.  Xat,  v.  118731  98  Numerous  Lamellicorn  and 
Heteromerous  insi 

2.  Hot.     a.    Applied   to   lichens    in   which   the 
gonidia  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  distinct  layers 
within  the  thallus  :  opp.  \.ohomaomerous.     b.  Ap- 
plied to  flowers  in  which  the  members  differ  in  num- 
ber in  the  different  whorls :  opp.  to  isontcrotis. 

1875  BESNF.TT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Sat.  265  The  gonklia  rue 
crowded  into  one  layer,  by  which  the  hyphal  tissue  is  at  the 
same  time  separated  according  to  circumstances  into  an 
outer  and  inner  or  an  upper  and  under  layer ;  the  thallus- 
tissue  is  then  stratified,  ana  such  Lichens  are  termed  Hetero- 
merous. 1882  VINES  Sacks'  Bot.  ("tot  When  the  number  of 
members  is  the  same  in  each  whorl  [of  a  flower]  they  are  said 
to  be  isoiiieroits,  when  this  is  not  the  case  Heti-rotnerons. 

3.  Chem.  Unrelated  as  to  chemical  composition, 
ns  in  certain  cases  of  isomorphism. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Heteromorphic  hctcromjT'jfik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
tripe-  HETKHO-  +  ^op^-fi  form  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of    different   or    dissimilar    forms,      spec.  a. 
Entom.   Existing   in   different   forms   at   different 
stages  of  life  :  said  of  insects  which  undergo  com- 
plete metamorphosis  (Heteromorpha\ 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1874  LI'BBOCK  Orig.  Sf  Met.  Ins.  i.  6 
The  Homomorphic  insects  do  not  pass  through  such  striking 
changes  of  form  as  the  Heteromorphic. 

b.  Bot.  Applied  to  flowers  or  plants  which 
occur  in  forms  differing  in  the  relative  length  of 
the  stamens  and  pistils  (including  dimorphic  and 
trimorphic). 

1874  in  R.  BROWN  Man.  Bot.  Gloss.  1877  DARWIN  Forms 
of  PI.  i.  24,  I  formerly  applied  the  term  '  heteromorphic  '  to 
the  legitimate  unions ;  and '  homomorphic'to  the  illegitimate 
unions ;  but  after  discovering  the  existence  of  trimorphic 
plants,  .these  two  terms  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

2.  Deviating  in  form  from  the  standard  or  type  ; 
of  abnormal  form  :   =  HETEBOMORPHOUS  I. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Heteroniorphlsm  '-mjT-ifiz'm).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  The  condition  or  property  of  being 
heteromorphic ;  diversity  of  form. 

1839  Fras<:rs  Mag.  XX.  699  The  various  portraits  of  her 
majesty  astonish  by  their  perplexing  poly-  or  hfterontorph- 
ism.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  150  H eteromorph- 
istit,  the  property,  sometimes  observed  in  compounds,  of 
crystallising  in  different  forms,  though  containing  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  similarly  grouped.  1874  Lf  BBOCK  Wild 
Flo^i'ers  ii.  36  Nor  are  these  . .  the  only  cases  of  Hetero- 
morphism  now  known.  1881  Jrnl.  Bot.  X.  86  All  we  have 
to  suppose  is  a  peculiar  heteromorphism. 

Heteromorphite  (-mfJufoit).  Min.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  JAMESOXITE. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  151  Httcromorphite, 
Feather  ore,  a  sulphantimonite  of  lead  ..  which  occurs  in 
capillary  forms  resembling  a  cobweb ;  also  massive.  1868 
DAN'A  Min.  ted.  5)  gr. 

Heteronio-rphous,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  abnormal  or  irregular  form. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Ana/.  I.  139/2  Various  animals  . .  from 
exhibiting  no  uniform  or  regular  shape,  have  been  entitled 
. .  heteromorphous.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Heteromorphoits, 
differing  in  form,  shape,  or  external  appearance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal. 

2.  Entom.  =HETEBOMORPHIC  i. 

1855  O\VE\-  Invcrtebr.  Anim.  437  The  differences  of  the 
larvse  which  are  distinguished  by  the  entomological  terms, 
Heteromorphous,  Homomorphous, Capitate,  &c.,  essentially 
depend  upon  their  quitting  the  egg  to  enter  into  active  life 
at  different  periods  of  development. 

He'teromo:rpliy.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  :  after 
Gr.  sbs.  in  -/iojxpm.]  =  HETEBOMORPHISM. 

1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Sot.  600  Deviations  from  ordinary 
forms,  comprising. . heteromorphy  (deformities,  polymorphy, 
alteration  of  colours  . 

Heterouomic  (-nc'mik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Irtpo- 
HETEUO-  +  vu/jos  law  +  -ic:  cf.  Gr.  vofuxos  of  or 
pertaining  to  law.]  Showing  a  different  law  or 
mode  of  operation. 

1.  '  Of  unlike  or  opposite  polarity :    applied  to 
contact  of  parts  of  the  human  body  in  experiments 
on  animal  magnetism :  opp.  to  isonomic. 

18..  Airier,  yml.  Psychol.  I.  502  (Cent.)  Heteronomic 
[contact]  is  hyperaesttiesic  and  increases  it  [muscular 
energy). 

2.  Optics.  Affected  by  spherical  aberration  so  as 
not  to  converge  to  one  focus  ;  divergent. 

1889  Anthcnys  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  167  The  diminution  of 
the  astigmatism  of  the  heteronomic  pencils. 

HeterononiOUS  (-c'nomss  ,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.] 

1.  Subject  to  different  laws,  involving  different 
principles. 

1824  DE  QUINCEY  Templar?  Dial.  Wks.  IV.  554  If  two 
inconsistent  principles  of  valuation  be  employed,  then  the 
table  will  be  vicious  because  heteronomous  {erron.  -ony- 
mous]. 

2.  Biol.    Having   different    laws    or    modes   of 
growth  ;  applied  to  parts  or  members  differentiated 
from  the  same  primitive  type. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.   104    Arthropoda. 


HETERONOMY. 

Animals  consisting  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  heteronomous 
segments.  Ibid.  78  The  development  of  wings  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  body  into  three  great  heteronomous  divi- 
sions, the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.  1878  BELL 
,1,'er's  (.':>»!/.  Anat.  238  The  limitation  of  the  number 
of  the  appendages  ..  concurrently  with  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  heteronomous  metameres. 

3.  Subject  to  an  external  law  :  opp.  to  autono- 
mous. 

1894  Forttm  (U.  S.)  July  572  Man  has  been  ..  a  thrall, 
owning  obedience  to  a  law  conceived  to  be  external . .  and 
other  than  the  expression  of  his  own  nature.  In  a  word  he 
has  been  heteronomous. 

Heteronomy  (-p-nomi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  : 
after  Gr.  derivatives  in  -vo/ica.] 

1.  Presence  of  a  different  law  or  principle:  see 
quot.  1824. 

1824  DE  QUINCEY  Templars'  Dial,  Wks.  IV.  205  He  has 
certainly  not  vitiated  the  purity  of  this  principle  by  the 
usual  heteronomy  (if  you  will  allow  me  a  learned  word)— 
i.e.,  by  the  introduction  of  the  other  and  opposite  law. 
18*8-30  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Sun'.  Germ.  Poetry  III.  12  >wte, 
Heteroclitical  phraseology  is  the  first  step  to  Heteronomy 
of  apperception, — and  insanity  is  nothing  more. 

2.  Moral  Fhilos.  Subjection  to  the  rule  of  another 
being  or  power  (e.g.  of  the  will  to  the  passions); 
subjection  to  external  law.     Opp.  to  autonomy. 

1855  Miss  COBBE  Ess.  Intuit.  Afor.  146  It  would  not  be 
Free  Self-legislation  (autonomy  1,  but  (heteronomy}  subser- 
vience of  the  Pure  Will  to  a  lower  faculty.  1888  J.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Study  Relig.  II.  in.  ii.  282  So  far  as  they  obtain 
sway  over  him,  he  is  under  a  heteronomy. 

3.  BioL  The  condition  of  being  heteronomous; 
differentiation  from  a  common  primitive  type. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  115  The  degree  to  which 
heteronomy  or  differentiation  is  carried  out  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  body  [in  Copepoda\. 

Heteronym  (he'tenmim).  [f.  as  next,  after 
synonym.'] 

1.  A  word  having  the  same  spelling  as  another, 
but  a  different  sound  and  meaning  :  opp.  to  homo- 
nym and  synonym.  1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.  A  name  of  a  thing  in  one  language  which  is 
a  translation  of  the  name  in  another  language. 

1885  B.  G.  WILDER  Jour.  Nerv.  Dis.  xii.  (Cent.\  Verna- 
cular names  which  are  more  or  less  precise  translations  of 
Latin  names,  or  of  names  in  any  other  language,  may  be 
called  heteronyms. 

Heteronynious  (hettfrp'nimas),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
fTepwvvpQs  (r.  HETERO-  +  ovo^ia  name)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Having  different  names,  as  a  pair  of  correla- 
tives, e.g.  husband,  wife  :  opp.  to  synonymous. 

1734  WATTS  Ontology  vii,  Synonymous  Relatives  or  of  the 
same  Name..Heteronymous  or  of  a  different  Name.  1829 
JAS.  MILL  Hum.  Mind  11869)  H-  xlv-  22  The  second  class 
[of  relative  terms]  were  called  by  the  ancient  logicians 
heteronymous  ;  we  may  call  them  more  intelligibly,  double- 
worded  relatives. 

2.  Optics.   Applied  to  the  two  images  of  one 

object  seen  in  looking  at  a  point  beyond  it,  when 
the  left  image  is  that  seen  by  the  right  eye  and 
vice  versd :  opp.  to  homonymous. 

1881  LE  CONTE  Monoc.  Vision  95  When  we  look  at  the 
farther  finger,  the  nearer  one  is  so  doubled  that  the  left 
image  belongs  to  the  right  eye  and  the  right  image  to  the 
left  eye.. the  images  are  said  to  be  heteronymous,  \.  e.,  of  a 
different  name.  Ibid.  245  Phenomena  illustrating  the  heter- 
onymous Shifting  of  the  two  Fields  of  View. 

3.  (  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  having  a 
heteronym  *  (Cent.  Diet.). 

Hence  Hetero'nymously  adv.  (see  2). 

1881  LE  CONTE  Monoc.  Vision  120  When  we  look  at  the 
farther  finger,  the  nearer  one  is  doubled  heteronymously  ; — 
when  we  look  at  the  nearer  finger,  the  farther  one  is  doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroousian,  heterousian  (heaer^au*- 
sian,  heterau'sian,  -zrsian),  a.  and  sb.  Theol.  Also 
9  heterusian.  [f.  Or.  ircpoovatos,  trcpovfftos,  f. 
(T€po-  HETERO-  +  ovaia  essence,  substance.  Opp. 
to  homoousian  and  homoiou$ian.~\ 

A.  adj.  Of  different  essence  or  substance. 

1678  CCOWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  36.  612  The  Homoou- 
sian Trinity  of  the  orthodox  went  exactly  in  the  middle, 
betwixt  that  Monoousian  Trinity  of  Sabellius  . .  and  that 
other  Heteroousian  Trinity  of  Anus.  1790  POKSON  Lett,  to 
Arch.  Travis  ix.  221  The  word  one  is  applied,  i.  to  things 
homotisian  . .  2.  to  things  heterousian,  where  there  is  a  same- 
ness of  persons,  but  a  difference  of  natures. 

B.  sb.  One  who  held  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
be  different  in  essence  or  substance  ;  an  Arian. 

1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Secl$t  Heteronsians^  a  name  given 
to  the  extreme  Arians. 

So  Heterooirsiast  (heteroirsiast,  hetenrsiast) 
=  B. ;  Heterooirsions  (heterou'sious)  a.  ~  A. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  579  Neither  a 
Trinity  of  Words  only  . .  nor  yet  a  Jumbled  Confusion  of 
;id  Creature  (Things  Heterousious)  together.  1882-3 
ScHAPF  EitcycL  Relig,  Knmvl.  I.  33  Aetius  ..  the  apostle  of 
a  new  Church,  representing  the  widest  going  section  of  the 
Ari.ui  party.  .His  adherents  were  called  Anomiuaris,  Heter- 
usiasts,  or  Exukontians. 

Heteropathic  (-pce^ikj,  a.   [f.  as  next  +  -ic.] 

1.  tiled.   ^ALLOPATHIC. 

1830  Edin.  Rev.  L.  513  First  stands  the  homeopathic  . . 
Then  the  allopathic  or  heteropathic  ..  the  ..  method  which 
hones  to  cure  disease  by  exciting  some  dissimihir  affection. 

2.  Of  different  operation  ;  differing  in  their  effect. 

1843  Mui-  f'l'^ic  1.  in.  vi.  4. . ;  Thou£*h  there  he  Imvs  which, 
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like  those  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  owe  their  existence 
to  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  the_  Composition  of  Causes, 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  peculiar,  or,  as  they  might  be 
termed.  heteropathic  l.-uvs  arc  not  capable  of  composition 
with  one  another.  1870  (EVONS  1-Ucin.  Logic  xxix.  252  It 
is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Mill  from  cases  of  the  heterogeneous 
or  as  he  says  the  heteropathic  intermixture  of  effects. 

Heteropathy  (-f-pabi).  [f.  Gr.  i-repo-  HETERO- 
+  -ira0(ia,  {.  iraSos  suffering;.] 

1.  AfeJ.   =  ALLOPATHY:  opp.  to  homoeopathy. 
1847  CRAIG,  Heteropathy,  the  method  of  attempting  to 

remove  one  disease  by  inducing  a  different  one. 

2.  Path.  (See  quot.) 

1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Hetenpalhy  . .  Berthold's  term  for 
the  form  of  idiosyncrasy  in  which  the  organic  susceptibility 
behaves  itself  in  a  different  fashion  to  the  normal  in  the 
presence  of  any  irritation. 

3.  Antipathy  or  aversion  excited  by  suffering : 
opp.  to  sympathy,   (nonce-use.'; 

1874  Miss  COBBE  in  Theol.  Rev.  Jan.  74  At  the  sight  of 
pain  animals  generally  feel  an  impulse  to  destroy  rather 
than  to  help.     This  emotion  will  be  indicated  by  the  term 
Heteropathy.     1881  —  Ditties  ll'oin.  iv.  118  It  is  astonish- 
ing and  horrible  to  witness  how  the  deep-seated  frightful 
human  passion,  which  I  have  elsewhere  named  Heteropathy, 
develops  itself  in  such  circumstances. 

II  Heterophasia  (-te'-zia).  Path.  [f.Gr.trcpo- 
HETERO-  +  -ipaata,  {.  <paais  speech.]  =  HETEKO- 
PHEJIY  (as  a  result  of  mental  disease). 

1877  GOULBURN  Bait-man's  Darwinism  115  Perversion  of 
language   to  which   the   name  of  Heterophasia   has   been 
given.      1882   tr.  RiboCs  Vis.   3lc»i.    152    Sometimes   the 
patient  retains  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  vocal  ..  signs, 
but  cannot  use  it  correctly  (cases  of  heterophasia). 

Hence  He'terophasiac, '  one  who  is  affected  with 
heterophasia '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

He'terophemy  (-fzmi).  [f.  Gr.  4r<po-  HE- 
TERO-  +  -(prjfua,  f.  tyring,  (pi/^is  voice,  speech.]  The 
saying  or  writing  of  one  word  or  phrase  when  an- 
other is  meant. 

1875  R.   G.  WHITE   in  Galaxy  Nov.   693  The  assertion 
made  is  most  often  not  merely  something  that  the  speaker 
or  writer  does  not  mean  to  say,  but  its  very  reverse,  or 
at  least  something  notably  at  variance  with  his  purpose. 
For  this  reason  I  have  called  it  heterophemy,  which  means 
merely  the  speaking  otherwise.    1885  —  Stud.  Shaks.  33  As 
to  the  writing  twice  of  Verona  instead  of  Milan,  it  seems 
plainly  a  mere  case  of  heterophemy.     1894  Xation  (N.  Y.) 
22  Mar.  212/2  We  are  forced  in  charity  to  credit  the  bishop 
with  a  kind  of '  heterophemy '. 

So  Heterophe'mism,  an  instance  or  result  of 
heterophemy.  Heterophe'mist,  one  who  says 
something  else  than  he  means  to  say  (whence 
Heterophemi  stica.).  Heterophe  'niize  v.  inlr., 
to  say  something  different  from  what  one  means 
to  say. 

1875  R.  G.  WHITE  in  Galaxy  XX.  697  (Cent.)  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  appears  among  the  heterophemists  . .  He 
heterophemizes  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Ibid.  698  (Cent.) 
Examples  in  which  creditor  is  used  for  debtor — perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all  heterophemisms. 

Heterophyllous  (-fi-bs),  a.  [f.  Gr.  fapo- 
HETERO-  +  <pv\\-ov  leaf  +  -ous.  In  F.  hittrophylle^ 

1.  Bot.  Bearing  leaves  of  different  forms  upon  the 
same  plant. 

1828  WEBSTER  cites  Jrnl.  Sci.  1871-2  H.  MACMILLAN 
True  Vine  iii.  no  Examples  of  heterophyllous  and  dimor- 
phic plants,  in  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference 
m  form  in  the  same  organs,  not  only  at  different  times,  but 
even  simultaneously.  1882  VINES  Sachs'  Bot.  467  The  leaves 
of  the  heterophyllous  species  which  have  them  arranged  in 
four  rows,  possess  stomata  on  their  inner  surface. 

2.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  group  Heterophylli  of 
cephalopods. 

He'teropliylly.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y  :  in 
mod.F.  hettrophyllie]  The  condition  of  being 
heterophyllous. 

1874  in  R.  BROWN  Man.  Bot.  Gloss.  1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XX. 
619/1  (Rodriguez)  Variability  of  species  ana  heterophylly 
are  characteristic  of  the  flora  to  quite  an  unusual  degree. 

II  Heteroplasia  (he'terJplf'-zia).  Path.  Also 
anglicized  as  heteroplasy  '-fplasi).  [f.  Gr.  irtpo- 
HETERO-  -urAdffis  moulding,  formation  :  F.  hittro- 
plasie.]  The  formation  of  a  tissue  different  from 
the  normal  tissue  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Heteroplasia,  Heteroplasis, 
terms  for  abnormal  organic  formation :  heteroplasy.  1876 
tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Fatltol.  354  The  so-called  Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous  new-formations,  that  is  to  say,  tissues  which 
bear  little  resemblance  to  normal  tissues. 

Hc'teroplasm.  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
TtXaana  anything  moulded,  a  figure :  F.  hftcro- 
flasme.]  A  tissue  formed  in  a  part  where  it  does 
not  normally  occur. 

1878  R.  DRUITT  Smy.  Vade  Af.  (ed.  n)  84  As  Virchow 
showed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  heteroplasm.    1886  AW. 
Sec.  Lf.r.,  Heleroflasnt,  Burdach's  term  for  a  morbid  tissue 
foreign  to  the  economy. 

Heteroplastic  (-plarstik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
Gr.  irAao-TiKos  fit  for  moulding  :  F.  hiliroplastique] 

1.  Path.  Of  or  belonging  to  heteroplasia ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  heteroplasm. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Kxpof.  Lex.  1876  tr.  \\~agncrs  Hen. 
Puttiol.  270  Tubercle,  carcinoma,  and  other  DCttroplastic 
new-formations. 

2.  Jiiol.  Dissimilar  in  formation  or  structure,  as 
the  different  tissues  of  the  body. 


HETEROSTATIC. 
Heteroplastide  (-plsc-staid).    Biol.    [f.  as 

prec.  -r  Gr.  irAao-Tos  moulded,  formed  +  -IDE.] 
An  organism  composed  of  tissues  of  different  kinds, 
as  most  animals  nnd  plants  :  opp.  to  homoplas- 
title. 

1889  VISES  in  Nature  24  Oct.  621  Death  is  .  a  character- 
istic feature  of  differentiated  multicellular  organisms  (hetero- 
pl.istidesi.  llnd.  622  How  the  mortal  heteroplastides  can 
nave  been  evolved  from  the  immortal  monoplastides  or 
homoplastides. 

Heteropod  (he-teWppd',  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
next.]  a.  ailj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ileteropoda. 
b.  sb.  One  of  the  Heteropoda. 

1835  KIRBV  }lab.  ft  Inst.  Anim.  I.  ix.  301  The  animal  of 
the  Heteropods  having  a  proboscis  and  only  two  tentacles. 
1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bit.  Geol.  (1885)  649 The  heteropod  genus 
so  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  time,  Bclleroptwn. 

II  Heteropoda  (heteVpAda  ,  sb.  pi.  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  (Tfpo-  HETERO-  +  irotir,  7ro5-  foot.] 

a.  A  group  of  Crustacea  including  forms  with  14 
feet,  some  of  which  are  adapted  for  swimming. 

b.  An  order  or  subclass  of  Gastropods,  having  the 
foot  modified  into  a  swimming  organ.     C.  A  group 
of  lichinoderms. 

1833  I'rnny  Cycl.  III.  24  2.  1838  Ibid.  XI.  92/2  Forskal 
places  all  the  Heteropoda  of  Cuvier  under  his  genus  Ptero- 
trachea.  1872  NICHOLSON  Palwit.  245  Both  families  of  the 
Heteropoda  are  represented  by  fossil  forms.  1878  BELL 
Gegenltanr's  Comp.  Anat.  324  The  foot  of  the  Heteropoda 
is  differentiated  into  a  more  independent  organ. 

Hence  Hetero'podau  =  IlETEROPOBrf. ;  Hetero-- 
podous  a.  =  HETEROPOD  a. 

1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  24/2  A  genus  of  the  heteropodous 
mollusca  of  Lamarck. 

Heteropter  (heterp'ptsa).  Entom.  One  of  the 
Ileteroptt'ra.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

II  Heteroptera  (heter^-ptera),  sb.  pi.  Entom. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  (Tfpo-  HETERO-  +  nrfpov  wing.] 
A  suborder  of  HEMIPTEKA,  comprising  those  insects 
whose  wings  consist  of  dissimilar  parts,  being  cori- 
aceous at  the  base  and  membranous  at  the  tip ;  the 
true  bugs.  Opp.  to  HOMOPTERA. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Eatamol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  385  He  de- 
nominated the  first  of  the  sections  Heteroptera.  1874  LUB- 
BOCK  Orir.  *r  Met.  Ins.  i.  25  The  Heteroptera  cannot  exactly 
be  said  either  to  sting  or  bite. 

Hence  Hetero  pteran  =  HETEROPTER  ;  Hetexo-- 
pterous  a.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Heteroptera. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Heteropterans,  Heteroptera, 
the  name  of  a  section  of  Hemipterans,  comprehending  those 
in  which  the  hemelytra  terminate  abruptly  by  a  membranous 
appendage.  1895  .\'atnralist  213  Mr.  Alason  recorded  132 
out  of  about  420  heteropterous  hemiptera  known  to  inhabit 
the  British  Islands. 

Heteroscian  (heterp'Jian\  sb.  and  a.  [f.  med. 
L.  heterosci-us  (usually  in  nom.  pi.  used  subst.),a. 
Gr.  iTipaa/ttos  diversely-shadowed  (f.  irepo-  HE- 
TEKO-  +  aitia.  shadow)  +  -AN.] 

A.  sb.  A  name  applied  to  the  people  of  the  two 
temperate  zones  in  reference  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
two  zones,  noon-shadows  always  frill  in  opposite 
directions.    (Cf.  Amphiscian,  Periscian.)    Usually 
in//. ;  the  Lat.  pi.  heterosoii  is  also  frequent. 

I  Heteroscii,  in  strictness,  and  according  to  the  origin  and 
reason  of  the  word,  is  a  term  of  relation,  and  denotes  those 
inhabitants  which,  during  the  whole  year,  have  their  noon- 
tide shadows   projected   different   ways   from   each   other. 
Thus,  we.  .are  heteroscii  with  regard  to  those  who  inhabit 
the  southern  temperate  zone  :  and  they  are  heteroscii  with 
respect  to  us.'    (Chambers  Cycl.) 

[  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Coatu&r,  Glasse^  68  Of  the  diver- 
sitie  of  shadowes,  ther  ar  .iij.  divers  distinct  habitations  of 
people  found,  . .  Amphiscii,  Heteroscii,  Periscii,  and  we 
want  apt  English  termes  for  them.]  1616  BULLOKAR  P'ng. 
Expos.,  Heteroscians,  any  people  dwelling  vnder  a  temper- 
ate zone:  so  called  because  their  shadowes  at  noone  bend 
still  but  one  way.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (18341  259 
Which  to  withhold  from  them,  whether  Periscians,  Hetros- 
cians,  or  Amphiscians,  would  prove  very  absurd.  [1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  596  Hltmtcii,  in  Geography,  are 
such  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their  shadows  at  noon 
projected  always  the  same  way  with  regard  to  themselves, 
or  always  contrary  ways  with  respect  to  each  other.] 

B.  adj.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
noon-shadows  in  the  temperate  zones. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Posttintiia,  Terrest.  Globe  (1650)  300 
Of  Oxford  the  Sign-Regent  is  Capricorn,  the  Noon-shadows 
are  Heteroscian. 

II  Heterosis    (heter<?"-sis).     Khct.     [Late    Gr. 
eWpcuo-ij  alteration,  f.  tripos  different.]     'A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  one  form  of  a  noun,  verb,  or 
pronoun,  and  the  like,  is  used  for  another '  (Web- 
ster,  1864). 

Heterostatic  (-st;e-tik),  a.  Electr.  [f.  HE- 
TERO-  +  STATIC.]  Applied  to  electrostatic  instru- 
ments in  which  there  is  electrification  independent 
of  that  to  be  tested. 

1867  SIR  W.  THOMSON  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  501  The  electric 
system  here  described  isheterostatic,  there  being  an  indepen- 
dent electrification  besides  that  whose  difference  of  potential 
is  to  be  measured.  1881  MAXWKLL  Electr.  <y  Maipi.  \.  309 
This  method  of  using  an  auxiliary  electrihcation  besides  tht.' 
electrification  to  be  measured  is  called  the  Hete; 
method  in  opposition  to  the  Idiostatic  method,  in  \\  lin  li  t)'«' 
whole  effect  is  produced  by  the  electrification  to  be  measured. 
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HETEROSTROPHE. 


Heterostrophic   -s'.rytik  ,  a. 

1  1  F  ;  ;>-o?    turning  +  -1C  :     c 


[I.  Or. 

:f. 


Gr. 


1.  Turning  or  winding  in  another  direction  ;  jyVc. 
in  Coitih.  applied  to  univalve  shells  in  which  the 
usual  direction  of  the  spire  is  reversed,  as   in   a 
'  reversed  '  whelk. 

2.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Pros.  l  Consisting  of  two  systems 
of  different   metrical   form  :    as,   a   heterostrophic 
song  or  choric  passant-  '    t  ent.  />/</.  . 

So  Hetero'strophons  a.  prec.  i  ;  Hetero*- 
strophe,  Hetero'strophy,  the  condition  of  being 
heterostrophic. 

1854  M.  \vxi-:  E.rf>os.  Le.r.%  Heterostrophus  iC(*nch?L\ 
applied  to  a  spirivalve  shell  in  which  the  terminal  border 
U  to  the  left  side  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  Physa  >: 

':,i  :  heterostrophous.  1884  Cosset/'  s  Rn^ycl.  />/</., 
llcterostroph,-,  the  reversal  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
spire  of  a  shell  turns. 

Heterostyled  (he-ter^stsild),  a.  Bot,  [f. 
HETERO-  +  STYLE  +  -ED  2.]  Having  the  styles  or 
pistils  of  different  individual  plants  of  different 
lengths  relatively  to  their  stamens  ;  the  same  as 
heteromorphic  or  hct  erogenous. 

1876  DARWIN  in  Life  <V  Lett.  (1892)  311  The  nature  of 
heterostyled  plants  may  be  illustrated  in  the  primrose.  1877 
Amer.  Jrnl.Sc.  Ser.  in.  82  Mr.  Darwin's  term  {dimorphism} 
has  the  disadvantage  of  not  indicating  what  parts  of  the 
blossom  are  dimorphic  .  .  This  has  been  supplied  by  Hilde- 
brand,  in  Germany,  who  has  introduced  [Bot.  Zeit.  1871) 
the  term  hfterostyled  and  the  counterpart  homostyled. 

So  Heterostylism,  He'terostyly,  the  condition 
of  having  the  styles  of  different  lengths  relatively 
to  the  stamens  ;  heteromorphism,  heterogony. 
Heterostylous  a.  =  HETEROSTYLKD. 

1875  BENKETT  &  DYER  Sachs'1  Hot.  in.  vi.  809  Another 
contrivance  for  the  mutual  fertilisation  of  different  indivi- 
duals of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  —  Dimorphism 
(or  Heterostylismi  ..  In  one  individual  the  flowers  all  have 
a  long  style  and  short  filaments,  while  in  another  individual 
all  the  flowers  have  a  short  style  and  long  filaments.  1876 
DARWIN  in  Lift  $  Lett.  (1892)  53  This  account  was  put 
lished  before  I  had  discovered  the  meaning  of  heterostylism. 
1887  WARD  tr.  Sachs  Phys.  Plants  792  The  same  principle 
i-  also  employed  in  the  case  of  heterostylous  flowers.  1887 
GOEBEL  MorphoL  Plants  405  A  further  method  for  securing 
the  mutual  fertilisation  of  different  plants  of  the  same 
-pecies  is  heterogony  iheterostylyi. 

HeterotactOUS  (-Ue-ktas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  (Tfpo- 
HETERO-  +  ra/rr-os  ordered,  arranged  +  -ous.] 
Characterized  by  heterotaxy.  a.  Attat.  and  Bot. 
Having  organs  abnormally  placed  or  arranged. 
b.  Geol.  Without  regularity  of  stratification. 

(11889  G.  K.  GILBERT  in  Worcester's  Suppl.t  Heterotac- 
tous  mountain  mass. 

Heterotaxy  ,-taksi).  [f.  Gr.  trfpo-  HETERO- 
•f  -rofio,  f.  TO£(S  arrangement.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Bot.  Aberrant  or  abnormal  disposi- 
tion of  organs  or  parts. 

1854  M  A  v  N  E  K.vpos.  Lex.  ,  Heterotaxia^  applied  by 
Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  to  those  complex  anomalies,  which, 
while  they  are  of  anatomical  importance,  do  not  hinder  the 
performance  of  any  function,  and  are  not  apparent  extern- 
ally :  heterotaxy.  1882  Card.  Chron.  XVIII.  78,  I  believe 
this  case  might  be  reported  ..  as  partial  heterotaxy.  1897 
Brit.  Mtd.  J>nl.  28  Aug.  34  The  anomaly  known  as  hetero- 
taxy, or  transpositio  visceritm  totalis. 

2.  Geol.    Want    of    uniformity   in    stratification 
(Worcester  Suppl.  i88y). 

Heterotomic  (-ty-mik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  ire/x.- 
HETERO-  +  -TO/WS  cut  +  -ic  :  cf.  Gr.  ro/u*or  of  or 
for  cutting.]  =next,  sense  i. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hcterntomic^.  .applied  to  a  calyx  or 
a  corolla  in  which  the  alternate  divisions  are  dissimilar. 


>,rt.  [asprcc.  +  -"t  s.] 

1.  Bot.  Applied  to  a  perianth  having  unequal  or 
dissimilar  divisions.  1847  in  CKAIC. 

2.  Alin.  Having  cleavage  different  from  the  or- 
dinary. 1864  in  WKBSTER. 

Heterotopy  (heter?-t*pi).  rhys.  [ad.  mod.L. 
hcterotopia  i^also  in  Kngl.  use),  f.  Gr.  trtpo-  II  E- 
TKRO-  +  -Toirm,  f.  TOTTOS  place.]  Displacement  in 
position,  misplacement  ;  a.  Path.  The  occurrence 
of  a  tumour  in  a  part  where  the  elements  of  which 
il  is  composed  do  not  normally  exist,  b.  BioL 

SCL-  (]uot.  1879.) 

1876  ir.  Wagjter's  Gen.  Pathol.  355  Tumors  are  abnormal 
only  because  they  occur  in  a  locality  in  which  their  elements 
do  not  normally  exist  (Heterotopia).  1879  tr.  Haeckcts 
Evol.  Man  I.  i.  12  The  kenogenetic  vitiations  of  the  original 
palingenetic  incidents  of  evolution  depend  in  great  measure 
on  a  gradually  occurring  displacement  of  the  phenomena.  . 
by  adaptation  to  the  changed  conditions  of  embryonic  exist- 
ence. —This  displacement  may  affect  either  the  place  or  the 
time  of  the  phenomena.  —  If  the  former,  it  is  called  Hetero- 
topy  ;  if  the  latter,  Heterorhrony.  Ibid.  13  Displacement 
of  position,  or  heterotopy,  especially  atfects  the  cells  or  ele- 
mentary- parts  which  compose  the  organs  ;  but  it  also  affects 
the  organs  themselves. 

Hence  Heteroto  pic,  Hetero  topous  adjs.t  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  heterotopy; 
Hetero  -topism  =  HETEROTOPY. 

1878  HKU.  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Anat.  45  The  different 
position  occupied  by  visual  organs  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
they  have  had  a  common  hereditary  origin,  and  is  in  favour 
of  these  heterotopic  organs  having  been  independently  dif- 


258 

ferentiated  from  an  indifferent  apparatus.    1879  tr.  Ifatckefs 

•  •:  Li.  i  ;  An  analogous  heteroiopiMn  affects  the 
primitive  kidneys  in  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

Heterotropal  (-f 'trr'pal ;,  a.  Hot.  [f.  Gr. 
(TfpuTpoir-os  turning  another  way  (f.  irtpo-  HETEIIO- 
+  -rpoiros  turning)  +-AL.]  ••  HlTKBOTBOFODB. 

184*  URANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Hfterotropal,  a  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  a  seed  when  the  former  lies  across  the 
latter  ;  that  is  to  say.  neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor  apex. 
1866  Trcas.Bot.  588/1  Hcttwtrrpali  lying  parallel  with  the 
hilum.  A  term  applied  only  to  the  embryo. 

Heterotropic  <,-tr^-pik\  a.  Physics,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ic :  cf.  Gr.  Tpotrttcos  of  or  pertaining  to 
turning.]  =  ANISOTROPIC,  ^OLOTROPIC. 

1885  WATSON  &  BTRIH'RY  Math.  T/t.  Elcctr.  <V  Magn.  I. 
203  These  ratios  . .  have  a  determinate  value  at  every  point 
in  a  heterotropic  medium,  but  may  vary  from  point  to  point. 

HeterotrOpOUS   -^'trJp.is  ,a.  Bot.   [f.  as  prec. 

•r-ors.]     -IlEMITHOPOUS   2. 

1830  I.ISDLEV  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  200,  Embryo  supposed  by 
Von  Martius  to  be  heterptropous  (that  is,  to  have  its  radicle 
not  turned  towards  the  hilum).  Ibid.  229  In  Rhinanihacea: 
it  must  beantitropousorheterotropous.  1857  HENFKKY  Klein. 
Bot.  §  240  Another  condition  [of  the  ovule]  is  more  rarely  met 
with,  the  amphitropous  or  heterotropints  or  hemiatifitropons, 
intermediate  between  orthotropous  and  anatropous. 

Heterousian,  etc.:  see  HKTEKOOI-SIAN. 

Hetfull,  obs.  f.  HEATFUL  a.,  passionate. 

c  1470  HENKV  Wallace  it.  91  A  hetfull  man  the  stwart 
was  of  hlude. 

Heth,e,  he]?,  obs.  forms  of  HEATH,  HM<;HT. 

t  Hethe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  Orm.  hfiBpenn. 
[a.  ON.  h&da  to  mock,  scoff  at,  f.  Juiti  scoffing, 
mocking.]  To  mock,  scorn. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN  13682  And  alle  ba  batt..hEebenn  upponn  oj>re 
menn  burrh  here  modisnesse.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x. 
57  V-here  thou  me  nou,  hendest  in  helde,  Navy  the  none 
"larmes  to  hethe. 


3 
h 


. 

t  He'thely,   ^  -   and   adv.    Obs.       Forms  :    3 
,  heythlik,  hethli,  4  hej>eliche,  hetheli, 


-y.  [a.  ON.  hwdiligr  adj.,  ludicrous,  contemptible, 
hsftiliga  scornfully,  mockingly,  f.  JiaQ  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Ludicrous,  to  be  held  in  derision. 

c  1350  .V/>  Tristr.  2897  To  wiue  on  our  kinde  Hebeliche 
holdeb  he. 

B.  adv.  Scornfully,  derisively,  contemptuously  ; 
esp.  in  early  ME.  phrase  hetheli  leten  to  think 
scornfully  of,  to  scorn  :  see  LET  v. 

c  iaoo  ORMIN  7408  pa  batt  laetenn  has^li^  OffGodess  halljhe 
lare.  Ibid.  13272  patt  he  ne  let  nohht  hae|>eH^  Hissgunngre 
forr  to  follghenn.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  2606  (Cott.)  Agar  was 
..  heythlik  lete  of  hir  lauedj.  Ibid.  14669  (Gott.)  Hethli 
['/>•/«.  scornefuly]  bai  bihuted  him,  c  13*5  Metr.  Horn.  43 
Forthi  he  schroudes  his  bodi  And  lates  of  pouer  men  hetheli. 
'i  a  1400  Morte  ArtJi.  268  His  senatour  has  sommonde  me, 
and  said  what  hym  lykyde,  Hethely  in  my  halle,  wyth 
heynaous  wordes. 

t  Hethen,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  heflen,  3-5 
hepen,  hethen,  (3  heoUen,  hepenn,  4  heden, 
heipen,  -in,  heythen,  ej>en,  hipen,  4-5  hethin, 
-yn,  -ene,  5  hethinne,  -un,  hithinne).  [Early 
ME.,  a.  ON.  heCan  (S\v.  haden,  Da.  heden},  f,  root 
of  HE  pron.]  =HENCK. 

r  1200  Trhi.  Coll.  Horn.  185  He<5en  to  fare  to  siker  wuni- 
enge.  c  iaoo  ORMIN  15570  Gab  till,  and  berebjj  hebenn  ut 
Whattlike  |>ise  |>ingess.  c  1350  Gen.tf  Ex.  1644  Hu  fer  ist 
heSen  to  laban  ?  «  1300  Cursor  M.  7578  tCott.1,  I  red  l>c- 
time  bou  hethen  (Fair/,  heythen]  fie.  13.  .  Ibid.  8229  iGr.tt.) 
'  Sal  nan  ',  he  said,  '  bairn  heden  [Cott.  hej>en]  stir  '.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  26  After  nyen  and  tuenty  3ere  pe 
dede  him  hi[>en  nam.  c  1394  /'.  PI.  Crede  408  '  Fare  well.  . 
for  y  mot  heben  fpnden.  c  1450  St.  C-uthbert  (Surtees) 
2542  pat  sho  was  likly  hethin  to  pas.  ?rt  1500  Chester  PI. 
(Shaks.  Soc)  II.  56  Or  I  hethen  wyn  This  cote  shalbe  myne. 

b.  With/tarn. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxiii.  [cxv.]  18  Fra  hethen,  and  in  to 
werld  bat  isse.  01300  Cursor  M.  22678  Right  vn[t]o  be 
abime  fra  heben.  1340  HAMI-OLK  Pr.  Consc.  6007  And  swa 
sely  may  be  alle  has,  f>at  fra  hethen  in  charitc  gas. 

Hence  fHethenforth,  -forthward,  -forward 
advs.~  HENCEFORTH,  etc.  t  Hethensith,  depar- 
ture, decease,  t  Hethenward  aifc.,  away  from 
here,  hence. 

c  iaoo  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  65  Dod"  giwer  lichame  he3enfor5 
to  hersumiende  clennesse.  a  1300  E,  E.  PsalteroC\^\\.  2  Fra 
heben  forth  into  werld  bat  isse.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  11695 
(Fairf.)  Fra  now  hey  ben  forwarde.  c  1410  N.  LOVE  Ilnmi- 
7'trit,  Mirr.  \.  105  (Gibbs  MS..*,  I  schal  neuer  hej?en  forth- 
warde  fele  oght  of  hem. 

(iaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  125  pe  wunderliche  heSen  si8  of 
ure  louerd  seint  iohan  baptiste.  Ibid.  141  Hwu  wunderlich 
was  his  hider-cume..and  hwu  siker  his  hc5en.si8. 

<  iaoo  ORMIN  5490  A$3  hemm  langej>^  he})ennwarrd,  And 
upp  till  heorTness  blisse.  a  1400-50  Alexander  734  Hy  be 
hethen-ward  [Dubl.  hyneward].  bou  hathill. 

Hethen,  hepen,  hetfen,  obs.  if.  HEATH  KN. 
Hethenesse,  hepenes,  -inesse,  obs.  ff.  Hi  \- 
THENESSK.  Hether,  -most,  obs.  ff.  HITHEH,  etc. 

fHether,  corrupt  f.  HELDEK  adv.y  rather. 

c  1550  LATIMEK  .Serin.  11562)  245  I*,  I  will  hether  spend  the 
time  in  exhorting  you.  .then  curiously  to  recite  [etc.]. 

t  Hething,  vbL  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  Orm. 
heepinng,  3-  4  hoping,  4  -yng,  hethinge,  eth- 
ynge,  3-6  hething,  Sc.  5  heithing,  -ding,  hey- 
den,  -din,  bathing),  [a.  ON.  hxtiing  scoffing, 
mocking,  derision,  f.  hsefta  HKTHK  7-.]  Scuffing, 
derision,  mockery  ;  scorn,  contempt  ;  dishonour. 

i   1200  ORMIN  240  patt  ice  ne  bto  inaiiy  wimiit.imikiriM  '['ill 


HBTJGH. 

Iijtbinng  butenn  chilldre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15881  pe  feluns 
logh  him  til  hething.  i 1386  CHALCER  Keevc's  T.  190  Alias, 
quod  lohn,  the  day  that  I  was  born;  Now  are  we  dryve  til 
hethyng  and  til  scorn.  c  1450  HENRYSOX  Mor.  /'<?/•.  10  At 
the  last  shee  saide  halfe  in  bathing,  c  1460  To^vnclt'y  Myst. 
(Surtees)  236  Both  on  ernest  and  on  hethyng.  'lti  1500  PsHes 
to  Play  xi,  Ane  young  man  stert  upon  his  felt,  And  he  )>egan 
tolauche  For  heydin.  1535 STEWART  Cron.Scot.  III. : 
Scottis  men..  Hot  scprne  and  hething  send  to  him  • 
c  1540  /V'4'7-.  T.  388  in  Thynne  Animadv.  88  Abjuryd,  and 
to  hething  sconiyil. 

b.  An  object  or  cause  of  scorn  or  derision. 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  15412  Hald  yee  it  na  hething.  a  1340 
HAMPOI.K  Psnltcr  \\xvii.  7  L'omm.,  Swa  makis  ne  me  Ins 
hethynge.  c  1460  T0mtt(f9  Mysl.  iSurlets)  174  What, 
dewille,  \\ille  he  be  there?  This  hold  I  great  hethyng. 

Hence  t  He-thingiulrt.,  scornful,  contemptuous. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3953  Bourdfull  among  buernes,  blithe 
of  his  wordis,  Hethyngfull  to  hathels,  but  it  harmyt  not. 

Hethinne,  var.  HETHEX  adv.,  Obs.  Hethnes, 
-nesse,  obs.  ff.  HEATHENESSE.  Hethnical:  see 
HEATHKMC.  Hethon, -un, -yn,  var.  ff.  HEA- 
THEN, HETHEN. 

Hetien,  heting,  -ynge,  obs.  ff.  HATE  v., 
HIGHT  v.t  -ING.  Hetique,  obs.  f.  HECTIC. 
Hetire,  var.  HETER  a.,  Obs. 

II  Hetman  ^he'tman).  Also  8  hettman,  9 
attaman.  [Polish  hetman  captain,  commander 
••=  Boh.  hejtman.  Little  Russ.  hetman  (Russ.  ata- 
man). Believed  to  be  derived  from  Ger.  hatift- 
tnann  captain,  app.  through  early  mod.G.  heubt- 
mann  and  Boh.  heitman^\ 

A  captain  or  military  commander  in  Poland  and 
countries  formerly  united  or  subject  to  it ;  whence 
still  retained  as  a  title  among  the  Cossacks. 

Under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland,  1592-1654,  'the  hetman 
of  the  Cossacks'  was  a  semi-independent  prince  or  viceroy. 
His  title  and  authority  were  at  first  continued  after  the 
acceptance  of  Russian  suzerainty  by  the  Cossacks  in  1654  ; 
but  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  office  were  gradually 
curtailed  and  abolished.  At  present  the  title  '  Hetman  (atti- 
tftan]  of  all  the  Cossacks  *  is  an  appanage  of  the  Cesarevitrh, 
who  is  represented  by  a  '  hetman  by  delegation  ',  for  each 
of  the  territorial  divisions.  Subordinate  Cossack  chiefs  have 
also  the  title  \ataniani. 

1710  WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  rg  Every  town  is 
like  a  little  common-wealth,  and  has  it's  own  Hettnan^  or 
Captain,  chosen  yearly.  1753  HAN  WAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  u. 
jxxxii.  374  His  brother  ..  is  now  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks 
in  the  Ukraine  . .  This  is  a  kind  of  vice-royalty,  and  is.  the 
most  lucrative  of  any  employment  in  the  empire.  1799 
W.  TOOKE  J 'iVw  Russian  Emp.  I.  400  This  submission  [to 
Russia]  took  place  in  the  year  1654  under  the  hetman 
liogdan  Chmelnitzki,  Ibid.  403  The  insignia  of  the  hetman 
arc,  the  truncheon,  the  national  standard,  the  horse-tail, 
kettle-drums,  and  the  national  signet.  1818  HYKON  Hm*gppt\ 
iii,  The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  79/1  In  1592,  Stephen  Bathory,  the  king  of 
[Poland]  . .  appointed  an  Attaman  or  Hetman  as  chief  over 
them  [Cossacks].  1894  Daily  News  23  Oct.  5/3  The  Czar's 
Body  Regiment  of  Cossacks  ..  received  a  congratulatory 
telegram  from  the  Czar  . .  *  I  drink  with  your  hetman  (the 
Cezarewitch)  the  health  of  the  regiment '. 

Hence  He'txnanate,  He'tmanship. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  6/1  During  the  hetmanate  it  had 
fortifications  of  which  traces  are  still  extant.  1881  At/if- 
n;eum  30  July  147/1  Kostomarof  . .  has  completed  an  exten- 
sive monograph  upon  the  Hetmanship  of  Mazeppa. 

Hett(e(  obs.  ff.  HEAT  sb.,  HEAT  v.  ,inf.  and 
pa.  t.  and  pple.),  HET.  Hetten:  see  HIGHT  v. 
Hetter,  Hetur,  var.  HETER  a.,  Obs.  Hettrand, 
-rent,  -ret,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  HATRED. 

Heu,  obs.  form  of  HEW,  HUB. 

Heuch.,  hooch  (h«x%1>  int.  dial.  An  exclama- 
tion ot  excitement ;  the  cry  of  a  dancer  of  the  High- 
land fling.  Hence  Heuch  v.  intr.t  to  utter  this  cry. 

1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  xxx,  They  flung  about  with 
might  and  main,  and  deafening  '  hoochs '  that  would  have 
served  for  a  war  dance.  1896  J.  LuMSbBN /Wxrv  43  I-atK 
ana  lasses  lap  and  skirled  Cried  '  Heuch  !'  like  warlm  ks 
driven  Clean  gyte.  Ibid.  137  They  danced,  they  Miappit, 
an'  heuched  awn'. 

Heuch,  var.  of  HEH;II.  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  HK\V. 
Heue,obs.  f.  HEAVE,  Ili;u,  UJVK.  Heued,obs.  f. 
HEAD.  Heuene,obs.f.KvEN<w/z>., HEAVEN.  Heu- 
frasy,  obs.  f.  EUPHRASY.  Heugf  obs.  f.  Hi  <;K. 

Heu-ga'se,  phrase.  The  view-halloo  in  otter- 
hunting;  used  inter jectionally  and  as  sb. 

18*7  sporting  Af'W-  XX.  104  Mr.  Treby's  Harriers  . .  un- 
hovered  an  otter.  '  Heu  gase  !  heu  gase  ! '  was  vociferated 
from  the  lungs  of  many  a  tough  one.  1828  li-id.  XX  l 
The  heugase,  heugase  (the  view  screech  of  the  otter-hunter 
is  heard  poured  forth  with  joyful  yell,  [//<•«  gas?  !  The  cry 
is  still  used  in  North  Wales  and  Shropshire. .  It  is  certainly 
the  present  customary  cry  with  the  Hawkstone  Otter 
Hounds.  F.  T.  Elworthy.] 

Heugh,  heuch  (tdux)t  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  4  hogh,  5  hough,  5-6  hewch,  (5  huwe, 
6  hew,  hewche,  heuche,  huche),  5-  heuch,  7- 
heugh,  (9  dial,  heuf ).  [Sc.  (and  north  Eng.)  repr. 
of  ME.  hoght  OK.  hoh,  f.  ablaut  grade  hanh-  of 
HANG  v.  kcf.  Goth. faurahah  curtain).  Cf.  HoEj^.1, 
How  sb:- ;  also,  for  form,  CLEUCH,  CLOI'GH  ;  and, 
for  later  phonology,  Sc.  bench,  btw  ---  HOUGH.] 

L  A  precipitous  or  hanging  descent ;  a  craggy 
or  rugged  steep;  a  precipice,  cliff,  or  scaur;  most 
commonly,  one  overhanging  a  river  or  the  sen. 

./  1300  (  ursflr  M.  15826  id'.'-tt.    And  rugged  him  vnrckiuli 


HEUGH. 


HEW. 


Ldih    »uur   hil  and  hogh  \Cott.  oj^h,  l-'airf,   scogh,    Trin. 

,  ;  rime  wogh].  ibid,  2^202  (Cott.^  (  >uer  hogh  to  lepe 
his  hals  lu  hrek  [^o  GV'/.'.,  altered  in  others),  i  1425  \\'VN- 

.  •  nm,  vn.  iv.  93  'L'lic  Kyui;.  .<  tun:  a  ll>;\vdi  uert  casl 
hym  ilowne,  Doggis  til  etc  his  caryownc.  ll'id.  \  'in.  xxxviii. 

m  ftede  downe  ourc  J>e  Hwe.  c  1450  St.  Citthbcrt 
iSuiice.si  5549  Him  thoi;ht  |?al  abuucit  |>at  hon^li  he  and 
\\\*  men  lay  sure  ynogh.  1513  Douca.  \s  sKiu-ts  i.  iv.  13 
'I'o  se  the  hewis  on  ather  hand  is  wondir.  1549  <>/////. 
\'ndir  ane  hingand  heuch  I  held  muny  hurtis 
i  if  >i;innirs  ande  stanis  that  tuinlit  dount.  1597  MONT- 
i;cMJ'Rit  Chcrrit-  >\  Slae  37  Luery  blome  on  branche  and 
ln:\\ch.  .hang  their  heidis  out  ouir  the  hewdi.  1609  SKI.NK 
ti.  Oiton.  Atttick,  c.  48  §  10  (Jam.)  Gif  an  wylde  or  head 
>lr;tng  hurse  caries  ane  man.  .over  ane  craig,  or  heuch. 
.1  1796  Hi'KS's  Si'fig,  '  .Stunners  a  riceisant  'J'it/it1',  The 
watijr  rin^  o'er  the  heugh.  1815  Scon  iiuy  M.  xxvi,  From 
ihc  tup  of  a  htiti*k  or  l-Token  bank,  [he]  enjoyed  the  scene 
much  more  to  his  satisfaction.  1876  \\'hitby  C/i'Ss.,  Ifciif, 
or  //t'Kj;/:,  a  steep  hill-side.  1894  CHOCKLTT  A'  aiders  39  The 
most  part  of  us  were  out  on  the  heuchs,  looking  to  seaward. 

2.  A  glen  or  ravine  with  steep  overhanging  braes 
or  hides  ;  a  clench. 

'1450  HENUVSON  Mar.  Fab.  27  Then  was  hee  blyth,  and 
in  ane  heuch  him  hid.  1549  (.'omf>l.  Scot.  vi.  40  Al.  .cry  it.  . 
as  it  lied  bene  ecco  in  ane  hou  heuch.  ng^Stewarf't  Trial 
-203  At  the  foot  of  the  heugh  (or  deep  hollow  place)  of  Corry- 
oakeigh  in  Koalifnacoan,  he  heard  a  whistle.  1801  LLVDEN 
t-i'fass.  to  Conipl.  Scot. 

3.  The  steep  face  of  a  quarry  or  other  excavation 
j/naf-ry  hcitgK)  ;  an  excavation  for  coal,  originally 
open  ;  a  coal-pit  ;  Jig.  a  pit. 

iS9»  [see  COAL-HEUGH].  159*  Early  Rec.  Min.  Scot.  (1878) 
65  That  his  gracis  subjectis  micht  hawe  a  securitie  to  tak  thair 
lieu  is.  1785  BURNS  Addr.  toZVt/iii,Tho*yon  lowin  heugh's 
thy  hanie,  Thou  travels  far.  1808-25  in  JAMIESON. 

4.  Comb,  heughman,  a  miner,  collier. 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d  (1827)  n  The  Dysart 
heughmen  left  their  places  O*  darkness  now,  and  wasn't 
ihcir  faces. 

Heugh,  int.  Also  7  heuk.  An  exclamation 
of  surprise;  hollo!  (Cf.  HEWGH,  \VHEW.) 

1668  KTHEREDGE  She  Would  if  Skt  Could  \\.  ii,  Heuk  \  sly 
.^irl  and  madcap,  to  'em,  to  'em,  to  'em,  boys,  alou  !  1852 
W.  ANDERSON-  Expos.  Popery  (1878)  128  Heugh  !  Cardinal  ! 
revealed  at  last  !  1890  W.  A.  WALLACE  Only  a  Sister?  176 
Hcugli  !  What  a  fellow  I  am.  !  I  never  asked  her  what  she 
was  doing  here  ! 

Heui,  Heuid,  Heuine,  obs.  ff.  HEAVY,  HEAD, 
UKAVKN.  Heuk,  var.  HEUGH  int.,  HUKE  Ohs. 

Heulandite  (hi^-la-ndait).  JMin.  [Named 
1822  after  H.  Heuland,  an  English  mineralogist: 
see  -ITK.]  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  group  ;  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  found  in 
crystals  of  various  colours  with  pearly  lustre. 

1822  Edin.  Phil.  Jrttl.  V  1.  1  1  2  The  Stilbite  and  the  Heulan- 
dite. 1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillips?  Min.  439  Heulan- 
dite belongs  to  the  anorthic  system.  1868  DANA  Min,  led.  5) 
445  Heulandite  occurs  principally  in  amygdaloidal  rocks. 

Heumat,  -met,  -mont,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  HELMET. 

Heureka,  the  proper  spelling  of  EUREKA,  (  I 
have  found  (it)',  q.v. 

1806  J.  QvuMtMB,  Birds  Scat.  28  The  Syracusan's  voice  did 
not  exclaim  The  grand  II  eureka,  with  more  rapturous  joy. 

Heuretic  (hiure'tik),  sl>.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  fvpf- 
TtKvs  inventive,  ingenious,  f.  cvpiaKtiv  to  find.]  The 
branch  of  logic  which  treats  of  the  art  of  discovery 
or  invention. 

1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  App.  (1866)  II.  230  That 
whii.li  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature,  not  of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we 
think  about.,  has  been  called  Ht'ttretif^  in  so  far  as  it 
expounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery. 

Heuristic  (hiuri-stik),  a.  (sb.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
tvpiax-ftv  (stem  tvpf-}  to  find,  app.  after  words  in 
-istie  from  vbs.  in  -tfrtv,  -IZE  ;  cf.  Ger.  heuristik, 
-isc/i.]  Serving  to  find  out  or  discover. 

1860  WUKWKLL  in  Tod/milter's  Ace.  ll'.'s  ll'ks.  (1876)  II. 
418  If  you  will  not  let  me  treat  the  Art  of  Discovery  as  a 
kind  of  Logic,  I  must  take  a  new  name  for  it,  Heuristic,  for 
example.  1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  Kant  n.  xix.  662  The  ideas 
of  reason  are  heuristic  not  ostensive  :  they  enable  us  to  ask 
a  question,  not  to  give  the  answer.  1890  J.  K.  SMITH  tr. 
r/iiidcrcr's^  DeveL  Theol.  iv.  i.  321  Its  proper  place  as  an 
heuristic  principle  in  practical  sociology. 
B.  sb.  -HiUBSTJO. 

1860  Aiii1.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  35  'ed.  5''  56  Logic  may 
t»c  regarded  as  Heuristic,  or  the  Art  of  Discovering  truth. 

Heurt^e,  var.  HURT,  roundel. 

Heurtleberry,  variant  of  HURTLEBKKRY. 

Heve,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  t.  of  HEAVE,  obs.  f.  HIVE 
Heved,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HEAVK  ;  obs. 
f.  HEAD. 

Heveene  (h/'vi"i«i).  Chan.  [f.  Hcvea  name 
of  the  S.  American  genus  of  plants  yielding  caout- 
chouc -t-  -ENE.]  An  oily  hydrocarbon,  C4H4,  of 
amber-yellow  colour  ;  the  least  volatile  product  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  Org.  Bodies  701  Heveene  is  an 
oily  body.  1855-7  w-  A.  Mii,LtR/:Vfw.  Clu-m.  11867.1111.656. 

t  Heveld-bed.  Obs,  rare.  [With  hevehlsf. 
MUG.  hevelte  vault  of  the  sky,  hemelte  vault  of  an 
arch,  vaulted  roof,  OHG.  hiinilhi,  himihe,  ceiling, 
canopy.]  ?A  canopied  bed,  a  tent-bed. 

c  1130  II  all  Meid.  21  [>at  wedlakes  heueld  bed  nawl  ham 
ne  ihente. 

t  Heven,  v.^  Obs,  Forms  :  I  hafenian,  4 
heuenen.  [OE.  fia/e/iiati  = 


HI'/;,  caily  M1I(>.  hebenim :— OTeut.  type  *hat>ino- 
jan,  habaiittjan,  f.  */iattano-,  pa.  pple.  of  *hafjan  to 
take,  take  up,  lift  :  see  HEAVE.]  trans.  To  misc. 
lift  up,  exalt.  /;'/.  andyfj. 

/'<  ->';<//  iZ.)  1574  W;cpen  hafenade,  heard  be  hiltum. 
13  .  i,,i:,>.  .y  (/>.  Kilt.  349  Such  an  askyn.1;  U  h^ucned  .so 
li\3e  ill  your  sale.  17. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  H.  24  As  he  heuened 
;i}t  iKippe/  &  hy}t  hem  her  niedez.  Ibid.  506  Lot  Noe  .. 
hcuem-d  vp  UM  aiuer  8:  halted  hit  fayre.  Hid.  920  Owre 
fader  hau . .  hijly  heuened  Jn  hele  fro  hem  |>at  arn  coinbred. 

t  Seven,  v."  Obs.  Also  4  heuin,  heyuen. 
[a.  OX.  /;<y«a  (Da.  hevnc,  Sw.  /tamua).]  a.  //vi;u. 
To  avenge,  b.  /«/*•.  To  take  vengeance. 

« 1300  Cursor  M.  4326  Reu  his  res  |jan  sal  he  sare,  Or 
heuen  [v.  r.  venge)  his  harm  wit  foli  mare.  Ibid.  11802  His 
u  ranges  godd  on  him  sal  heuen.  c' 1400  Destr.  Tray  zu83 
Hut  fou  p_ut  be,  priain,  to  so  proude  aunter,  ffbr  to  hcuyn  on 
bi  harme  in  a  hegh  yie. 

Hence  f  Hevening  [ON.  hcfning\,  vengeance, 
judgement,  punishment. 

1303  R.  HKUNNE  Hand!.  Synnc  9763  Hut  God,  that  for- 
}eteth  nobyng,  He  seme  barfore  grete  heuenyng. 

Heven,  -in,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  HEAVK  v..  HAVEN, 
HKAVEN.  Hevese,  obs.  f.  KAVKS.  Hevi,  -vy, 
obs.  ff.  HEAVY.  Hevid,  -od,  obs.  ff.  HEAD. 
Hevior,  var.  of  HAVIEK,  gelded  deer. 

Hew  ,lii«),».  Pa.  t.  hewed  (hi«d)  ;  pa.  pple. 
hewn.  ^hi;7n), hewed.  Forms:  i  h6awan, 3 haeu- 
wen,  3-5  heweu,  (5  -yn;,  3-6  hewe,  (6-7  heaw), 
4- hew.  /'a.  /.and  pple.:  see  below.  [ACom.Teut. 
vb. ;  originally  reduplicated.  OE.  hcawan  =  OFris. 
hawa,  howa,  OS.  Aauuan,  haitwan  (MLG.  houwsn, 
howeti,  heggcn,  MDu.  hmtwsnt  kouwtttt  Du. 
houwen};  OHG.  hoiiiuan  (MUG.  liouwen,  Ger. 
haueii),  ON.  hpggva  (Sw.  kugga,  Da.  hugge  , 
Goth.  *hagg~Mati  (not  recorded) ;  Pa.  t.,  OE.  heow, 
pi.  hilowon  --  OS.  heu,  pi.  heuwun  ,MDu.  kicu(u>  , 
(/tan  ,  hoiiwen],  OHG.  kio,  liiu,  pi.  hiantiii, 
hiuwcn  (MHG.  kin,  hie,  pi.  hiuwcn,  hiewen, 
Ger.  hieb,  -en),  ON.  hjo,  pi.  hjoggum  ;  Pa.  pple., 
OE.  dfMieawen  =  OS.  gi/iotwan  (MDu.  gehou- 
U'en  ,  OHG.  gihouwan  VMHG.  gehouwen,  Ger. 
gehaiien],  ON.  hogg(v)inn  ;  OTeut.  type  *hanw-, 
pa.  t.  hehau-,  pple.  hattwan- : — pre-Teut.  *kou~, 
*kow- :  cf.  OSlav.  Itovp,  kovati,  to  forge,  Litli.  kdiija 
(kduli)  to  strike,  forge,  kova  battle.  The  original 
reduplicated  pret. appeare(J  in  OE.as  Mow.  In  ME., 
this  fell  together  with  the  pres.  stem  At!aw-,  under 
the  form  hew.  But  a  weak  pa.  t.  heioiJe  appeared 
in  the  I4thc.,  and  by  1500  superseded  the  strong 
form.  A  weak  pa.  pple.  /foittfi/also  occurs  from  the 
I4th  c.,  but  has  never  been  so  common  as  the  strong 
hewen,  hewn.  (The  weak  pa.  t.  and  pple.  found  in 
MHG.,  MLG.,  and  MDn.  are  from  the  parallel 
weak  vb.  OHG.  houwdn :  some  refer  the  weak 
tenses  in  Eng.  to  a  wk.  OE.  *heawian.)  Derivatives 
from  the  same  root  are  HAG  ».',  HAG  sb.z,  sb.l, 
HAY  ji.i] 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms  of  Pa.  t.  and  Pa.  pple. 

1.  Pa.  I.    a.  strong.  1-3  heow,  3  heuw,  heou, 
heu,  3-6  hew,  -e,  (4  heew(e,  4-5  hewj,  huj,  5 
hue,  heuch). 

a  900  Juditk  304  Linde  heowon.  c  1205  LAV.  7480  Hard- 
liche  heo  heowen.  Ibid.  9796  Heo.  .hardliche  heuwen. 
c  1300  //<zri-/<'X:  2729  He  grop  be  swerd.  .And  hew  on  haue- 
lok,  ful  god  won.  a  1330  Otiiei  456  Kiber  hu?  on  ober  faste. 
1382  WYCHF  i  Sum.  xi.  7  Either  oxe  he  hewj  into  gobetis. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7681  [He]  hue  hym  to  dethe.  t  1420 

'    Anlurs  cfArth.  xlvi,  On  helmis  thai  heuen.     1430-40  LYDG. 

I     Bockas  III.  viii.  (1554)  8oa,  They  his  right  [hand]  hugh  of  by 

]  yewrist.  1470-85  M.\\.QKYArt/iitrx.  xxx,  Thus  they,  .hewe 
on  helmes  and  hawberkes. 

0.  weak.  4-  hewed,  (4  heud,  hewid(e,  5-6 
Sc.  hewit,  6-8  hewd  . 

a  1300  Cursor  HI.  2497  '  Gott.)  Sua  lang  bai  heud  [Cuft.  heu, 
Trin.  hew]  on  helm  and  schild.  c  1400  1  ''cuitii:  fy  Gal*'.  641 
(M  nx.  At  to  peces  thai  hewed  thair  sheldes.  6*1470  HENRY 
Wallac*  V.  845  He  . .  Hewyt  on  hard  with  dyntis.  1535 

I    COVEKD.  Jsa.  xxxviii.  12  He  hewed  me  of.   1715  [see  B.  4  c]. 

2.  Pa.  pple.    a.  strong.  I  hSawen,  3-7  hewen, 
(3  Ortn.  hsewenn,  heuen,  heun,4  hewun,hewe. 
6heawen,hewin,6~7  -yn,7hewghenN;  7-hewn. 

c  1200  ORMIN  [see  R4b].  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xx.xi.x. 

j  no  He  hath  hewe.. a  burthen  of  brere.  13..  Cau'.  fy  (/"''. 
Ktit.  210  pe  grayn.  .of  golde  hewen.  1388  WYCLIK  Ccn.  \\. 
14  Trees  hewun  and  planed,  a  1533  LD.  BERNKKS  HHOJI 

!  xlvi.  153,  I  had  rather  be  hewyn  al  to  peaces.  1615  W.  LAW- 
SON  Orck.  (y  Card.  (1626)  loThis  forme  which  I  have,  .rough 
hewen.  1756-7  tr.  Kcysltr's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  in  An  oratory 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  1853  [see  B.  2], 

0.  weak.  4-  hewed,  (4-5  hewyt,  5-6  S(.  -it, 
6-7  hewde,  7  hued). 

1340  HAMI-OLK  /V.  Cense.  371  Lymmes  . .  bat  er  hewed  fra 
1382  \Vvcui-  (,V«.  xxii.  3  Whaiine  he  had  hcwid 
his  wode.     1563,  1634  [see  B.  7]. 

B.   Signification. 

1.  inlr.    1.  To  strike,  or  deal  blows,  with  a  cut- 
ting weapon. 

In  later  use  often  an  absolute  or  elliptical  use  of  some  of 
the  special  trans,  senses. 

c  993  fiattlc  of  Million  32.1  Swa  he  on  oam  folce  fynnest 
code,  heow  and  hynde  o<5  5a:t  he  on  hilde  vcranc.  c  I2OS 
LAY.  38031  He  bigon  to  heweue  hardliche  swide,  (1300 


[>e<j  A.   i  «j.     <  1380  Sir  j-'c  fit  nit-.  ..n   to 

hewen.  c  1400  MAOMOBV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  94  Men  hcwez  with 
a  hacchet  alioute  ^e  fote  of  ^etree.  i$oo-ao  DIM;\I;  I'ocnis 
Ixiii.  14  Masouns,  lyand  vpon  the  land,  And  achip-wrichtfai 
hewand  vpoiie  the  strand.  1605  SVLVI-SII-.H  />«  Hiirttis  u. 
iii.  T.  \i$  Tln-'n  with  their  swords  about  tla-iu  keenly  heaw. 
1607  ROWLANDS  City,  Karl  lt\iw.  42  Guy  hews  upon  him 
with  liis  blade.  1697  DKYDEX  ^Siuiilt,  650  He  hews  apace  : 
the  double  bars  at  length  Yeild  to  his  axe.  'iSaSScoi  r  /•'.  M. 
Perth  xxxiv.  The  front  lines,  hewing  at  each  other  with 
their  long  swords.  1829  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  I.  285  He 
hewed  among  the  Moors  to  the  right  and  left. 

b-/<r- 

ci43o  I.YDG.   Cfiiclu"!-.  %  Bye.  in  Dodsley  O.  P.  XII.  334 
For  alweys  alte  the  countre  taile  Theyr  tunge  clappith  & 
doth  hewe.      1710  ADDISON  Whig  Exam.  No.  2  pg  Hack- 
ing  and  hewing  in  Satyr. 
C.  Proverb. 

c  1330  R.  I.KKNNE  Chron.  (1810)  91  pat  hewis  ouer  his 
heucd,  be  chip  falles  in  his  inc.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love 
i.  i.\.  (Skeat)  I.  20  He  that  hew^th  to  hie,  with  chippes  he 
maie  lese  his  sight.  1546  J.  HEYWOOIJ  /V<>:'.  (1867*  67  But 
this  prouerbe  precheth  to  men  haute  or  liyc,  Hewe  not  to 
hye,  lest  the  chips  fall  in  thine  iye.  1597  MOHTGOHKBIB 
C/icrrie  i<(-  Slac  183  To  late  I  knaw,  quha  hewis  to  hie,  The 
spail  sail  fall  into  his  eie. 

II.  trans.  2.  To  strike  forcibly  with  a  cutting 
tool  ;  to  cut  with  swinging  strokes  of  a  sharp  in- 
strument, as  an  ax  or  sword  ;  to  chop,  hack,  gash. 

975  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  037  Ymbe  Brunnan 
burh  bord  weal  clufan,  heowan  heajrohnde  hnmora  lafan. 
C993  kittle  of  ^laldc-ji  181  Da  hine  heowon  ha;Sene  scealcas. 
(looo  .'lu.iKK:  On  O.  ff  N.  'lest.  (Gr.)  18/22  lohannes 
ba  heow  baet  hors  mid  bam  spuran.  £1205  LAV.  30406  To- 
gadere  gunnen  resen  beines  riche.  .heouwen  hege  helmes. 
Kzenderj  t>;i  lirunies.  13-.  Guy  ll-'anv.  (A.)  305  He  wald 
anon  mineheued  of  smite.  .Ober  hewe  me  wibswerdes  keut;. 
1450-70  Goiiii^ros  <V  Ga-w.  702  Helmys  of  hard  steill  thai 
hatterit  and  ^icuch.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  159  To 
bee  hackt  and  hewen  in  the  fielde  with  the  edged  weapons. 
1596  Si-KNSMt  /•'.  Q.  vi.  i.  37  They  hew'd  their  helmes,  and 
plates  asunder  brake.  1784  CGWTER  Tirocinium  303  The 
bench  .  .  Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. 1853  KTNCSLEY  Hypatia.  xiii,  His  casque  and 
armour,  .were  hewn  and  battered  by  a  hundred  blows. 

3.  To  cut  with  blows  so  as  to  shape,  smooth, 
trim,  reduce  in  size,  or  the  like  ;  to  shape  with 
cutting  blows  of  ax,  hammer  and  chisel,  etc.    Now 
often  with  extension  defining  the  result  in  shape  or 
size.     Rough  hew,  see  ROUGH-HEW  v. 

C9ootr,  B.rda's  Hist.  iv.  xiv.  [xi.]  (18901  296  Da  heowon 
heo  bone  stan,  swa  swySe  swa  heo  meahton.  £1205  LAY. 
16969  Men  bat  cu3en  hasuwen  stane.  1398  TKKVISA  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxii.  VMS.  Bodl.),  Tables  &  hordes.  .amied 
and  hewe  and  planed.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  142  The  free 
mason  setteth  his  prentyse  first  longe  tyme  to  lerne  to  hewe 
stones.  1573-80  HARETX/?'.  H  413  To  cut  out  grossely  :  to 
hew  rough.  1617  MOKYSON  /tin.  n.  297  His  successours  .  . 
should  pollish  the  stones  which  he  had  onely  rough  hewed. 
1678  CL-DWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  i.  §  29.  36  When  a  rude  and 
Unpolish'd  Stone  is  hewen  into  a  beautiful  Statue.  1719  DK 
FOE  Crusoe  \.  iv,  If  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had.  .to  cut  duwn  a 
tree  .  .  and  hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my  axe.  i8z$  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  ^Mechanic  104  The  breast  is  dressed 
smooth,  and  hewn  to  an  exact  arch  of  a  circle.  1850  PRKS- 
COTT  Peru  11.145  The  mountain  was  hewn  into  step*.  1851 
Ilhtstr.  Catal.  Cf.  A.r/r//'.  964  On  account  of  the  great  si/e 
..they  had  to  be  hewn  down  considerably  before  they  could 
be  sawed.  Mod.  Masons  hewing  stones  for  the  building. 

4.  To  cut  with  an  ax  or  the  like  so  as  to  throw  or 
bring  down  ;  to  fell  or  cut  wood  either  for  destruc- 
tion or  use  ;  to  cut  coal  from  the  seam. 

cioooLaws  of  JE  If  red  c.  12  iSchmid)Gif  mon  oftres  wudu 
baerneS  o'<5Se  heaweS  unaliefedne.  a  1310  [see  A.  2  a]. 
£1340  Cursor  M.  1724  ^FairfJ  Now.  .sir  noe  .  .  hew  |>e 
timbre  bat  sulde  berto.  1388  WYCLIK  J?sh.  ix.  21  That 
thei  hewe  trees  and  bere  watri^  in  lo  the  vsis  of  al  the 
multitude.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  I  'Iff,  c.  i  §  4  To  cutte  and 
to  hew  heth  in  any  mannes  Grounde.  1611  BIBLE  i  A'tHgs 
v.  6  Command  thou,  that  they  hew  me  Cedar  trees  out  of 
Lebanon.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIIFK  Myst,  Udolplw  xv,  Kven 
the  groves  of  mulberry-  trees  had  been  hewn  by  the  enemy 
to  light  fires,  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  II.  210 
The  liberty  of  the  chase,  of  fishing,  and  of  hewing  wood. 
1865  Hurst  'Johnian  vn.  418  We  each  took  a  pick  and  hewed 
a  small  portion  [of  coal].  1893  NEASHAM  N.  C.  Sketfkft 
28  Seven  men  hewed  86  score  at  13^.  per  score. 

b.  esp.  with  down,  to  the  ground  >  and  the  like. 
Also  to  /lew  itp,  to  cut  up  by  the  root. 

fizoo  ORMIN  9285  Illc  an  treo  ..  Shall  bi  be  grund  beon 
h.rucnn  tipp.  £1290  S.  Eng.  J,  !  ;  hewe 

a-doun  bat  treo.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  -loo/  Son  }>e  ire  wa> 
heim  [Gfftt.  heueii,  J-airf.  hewen]  dun.  1413  /*j/gr.  ,V^ic/<- 
(.Caxton  14831  iv.  iii.  59  A  grete  tic  \\;i^  h  i  to  be 

made  a  beme.    1526  TINDALK  Lnfc,'  in.  <j  1  ,uc?y  tree  therfore 
which  bi-ingeth  not  forth  goodfrute  shalbe  hewen  don 
caste  in  to  the  fyre.     1584  l*o\\Ki.L/<*yifs  Cambria  jai  (He] 
canst  d  the  woodes  to  be  hewen  downe.    1862  SIAM.I 
Clt.  (1877)  !•  xv*  301  Like  a  common  woodcutter,  he  hewed 
down  a  bough,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder. 

c.  To  cut  down  or  bring  to  the  ground  t  etc.    a 
man  or  beast)  with  blows  of  the  sword  or  battle- 
ax  ;  to  slay  with  cutting  blows. 

c  1400  Song  Roland  274,  I  shall  bet  hys  men  and  how  hjm 
to  ground.  Ibid.  748  He  hewethe  doun  hethyn  men  full 
many.  1640  tr.  Verdere's  Romant  of  Rom.  III.  214  The 
Gyants.  .cut  and  hewed  down  all  before  them.  1715-20  Port 
Iliad  vi.  10  And  hewd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 
1714  R.  FALCONER  f-'Vy.  (1769)  25  You  must,  .hew  them  [wild 
Hogs]  down  with  your  Cutlasses.  1847  MHS.  A.  KEKR  Hist. 
Sen'ia  176  The  defenders  fled  into  the  streets,  where  they 
were  hewn  down  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies. 

5.  To  sever  ^a  part  from  the  whole)  by  a  cutting 
blow  ;  now  with  away,  off,  out,  fromt  or  similar 
extension. 
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HEW. 

1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  \.\i.  8  Sume  heowun  (>aera  trcowa 
bosas  and  strewodun  on  bone  we*,     c  1330  Seuyn  .S,i 
592  The  gardiner.  .Hew  awai  the  bough.     1340 [see  A.  20]. 
<t  1400-50  Alt.ian<i:r  ^433  pan  bad  he  bernes  bairn  to  byiid 
.  .tS;  hewe  of  baire  hedis.    <  1489  L"  \XTON'  I>ianchar>iyn  xliii. 
165   He  smote   &   hewe   bothe    Icgges  &  annes   from  the 
bodyes.     1589  WARNER  Alh.  Eng.  v.  xxvii.  11612'  137  Many 
Spurres  hewen  off  the  heeles.      1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man 
410   Hewen  out   of  the   deepe   quarries.      1849    FKLFMA\ 
Archil,  i.  i.  v.  91  The  fragment  of  rock  left  when  tin 
hewn  away.     1855  KIN'GSI.I  v  Heroes,  Theseus  it.  226  The 
man  \vho..hews  off  their  hands  and  feet. 
yi'i"     <  1440  J  V»7.  Mjst.  xxx.  209  f)is  harlott  bat  has  hewed 
owre  hartis  fro  cure  brestis.     1511$  TINDALE  Rom.  xi.  22  Els 
thou  shall  be  hewen  of. 

6.  To  divide  with  cutting  blows  ;  to  chop  into 
pieces.  Ol>s.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1381  \VVCLIF  yob\\.  25  Frendis  shul  hewen  \l'ulg.  conci- 
dent :  1388  kerue]  hym,  marchaundis  shul  deuyden  hym  7 
1300  GOWER  Can/.  II.  263  She  . .  hew  the  flesshe,  as  dolh  a 
coke.  _  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  6  Pyke  owt  bu  bonys,  an  ban 
hewe  it,  an  grynd  it  smal  in  a  morter.  1483  CAXTON  Gold. 
Leg.  160  a  2  They  hewe  the  cordes  of  the  shyppe  and  anone 
the  shyppe  began  to  breke  by  the  force  of  the  see. 

b.  esf.  with  asunder,  in  or  to  pieces,  small,  or 
other  extension,  expressing  the  resulting  state. 

13. .  Coer  tit-  L.  1305  The  Duke  Renaud  was  hewe  smale 
Al  to  pesys.  1381  WYCLIK  i  Sam.  xv.  33  Samuel  hewide 
hym  into  gobbetis  before  the  Lord.  c  1400  MALNDEV. 
K  .-ii.  .\\.\iv.  153  pe  prestez  ..  hewez  be  body  all  in  smale 
pecez.  c  1400  Metafile  1332,  I  sail,  by  tnyghtfull  god,.. 
Heive  thi  bakke  in  twoo.  £1470  HENRV  ll'allace  in.  391 
Harnes  and  hedis  he  hew  in  sonderys  fast.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chroti.  II.  339  They  cut  of  his  armes  and  legges,  and  then 
hewed  his  body  all  to  peeces.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  xi.  7  He 
tooke  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  hewed  them  in  pieces,  a  1661 
Fi.'i.i.KH  Worthies,  Essex  (18401  I.  528  Thomas  Barret.. was 
from  thense  hayled  forth,  and  lamentably  hewyn  a-pieces. 
'773-83  HOOLE  Orl.  Fur.  xv.  (R.),  Him  in  a  hundred  parts 
A-i"H.h.)  hews.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  iv,  They  think  that 
\ve  are  hewed  into  mince-meat. 

7.  To  make,  form,  or  produce  by  hewing  (with 
obj.  expressing  the  product). 

To  hew  one's  u<ay,  to  make  a  way  for  oneself  by  hewing 
down  obstacles.  To  hew  out,  to  excavate  a  hollow  passage, 
etc.  by  hewing. 

ii  noo  Gere/a  in  Anglia  IX.  262  Win^eard  settan,  dician, 
deprhexe  heawan.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6643  (Colt.)  '  Heu  j>e 
suilk  tables ',  he  said  '  Als  i  be  forwit  had  puruaid '.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvn.  244  Ac  hew  fyre  at  a  flynte.  1382 
\VYCLIF  ha.  xxii.  16  Thou  heewe  out  to  thee  heer  a 
sepulchre.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb. '  n  Theron  was 
hewen  in  grete  letters  in  this  wyse  [etc.].  1363  Homilies  n. 
Agst.  Per.  Idol.  \\\.  11640*  46  Carved,  graven,  hewde  or 
otherwise  formed.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trap.  25  Their 
Canoes  or  Boats  are  hued  out  of  one  tree.  1697  DRYDEN 
.-Eiu-itt  i.x.  433  While  I.. hew  a  passage  through  the  sleeping 
foe.  1705  ADDISON //*/.>•  Wks.i8n  II.  179  A  long  valley  that 
seems  hewn  out  on  purpose  to  give  its  waters  a  passage. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  78,  I  hewed  sixty  steps  upon  this 
slope.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Ear.  xiii.  (1894)  328  The 
ingenious  natives  have  hewed  a  tunnel  into  the  ice. 

Jig.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  Ep.  Ded.,  This 
Platonical  Academic  and  schoole  of  moral  philosophy  . . 
hewen  out  of  _the  choicest  timber  of  all  countries.  1648 
Eik<m  Bos.  xiii.  11687)  674  Nor  is  it  so  proper  to  hew  out 
religious  Reformations  by  the  Sword.  i8u  R.  G.  WALLACE 
15  Yrs.  India  78  He  determined  to  hew  a  way  for  himself  to 
distinction  through  the  ranks. 

t  8.  Of  a  horse  or  man  :  To  strike  (one  foot 
against  the  otherl :  cf.  CUT  v.  27.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Scasts(i6sB)  319  When  a  horse  trots 
so  narrow  that  he  hews  one  leg  upon  another.  1617  MARK- 
IIAM  Caval.  ill.  74  You  may  make  him  oucrreach,  or  hew  one 
foote  oner  another.  1639  T.  I>E  GRKY  Compl.  Horsem.  177 
By  hewing  one  legge  against  the  other.  1818  Craven  Dial., 
fft-w,  to  knock  one  ancle  against  another. 

Hence  Hewed  ///.  a.,  cut  or  hacked  ;  hewn  or 
dressed,  as  stone.  Hewing  ///.  a.,  that  hews. 

1551  BIBLE  i  A7«fivi.  36  (R.)  Wyth  thre  rowes  of  hewed 
stone.  <  1570  TL  KBERV.  To  Kayling  Rente  Srcopli.  ( R.  i,  To 
yeelde  his  hewed  head  to  bloes.  1576-1600  EUWAKDES 
Pamlisc  Dainty  Devices  in  Brit.  Bit/.  (1812)  III.  19  Hew- 
ing  axe  y  oke  doth  waste.  163*  SHERWOOD,  Hewed  or 
hewen,  kacU. 

t  Hew,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  HEW  v.]  An  act  of  hew. 
ing ;  a  swinging  stroke  with  an  ax  or  other  sharp- 
edged  instrument;  hacking,  slaughter;  a  cut  or 
gash  produced  by  hewing. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  49  Of  whom  he  makes  such 
hauocke  and  such  hew,  That  swarmes  of  damned  soules  to 
hell  he  sends.  1599  A.  .M.  tr.  Gal'cllwucr s  Bk.  Physickc 
Contents,  All  manner  of  woundes.  .ether  through  hewes  or 
thrustes,  throughe  sbottes,  orfalles.  i6l8J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
IV  Mcrrr.lv/urry-Ferry  I'oy.  Wks.  (1872)  32  And  if  that 
King  did  strike  so  many  blows,  As  hacks  and  hews  upon 
one  pillar  shows. 

Hew,  obs.  form  of  E\VE,  HUE,  YEW. 

1-1475  Pi'1-  I'oc.  iii  Wr.-Wulcker  758  Hcc  -'crbica,  a  hew 
.  .Hec  erna,  a  hewlambe. 

Hewable  (,hi«-ab'11.  a.  rare.  [f.  HEW  v.  + 
-AHLK.]  Capable  of  being  hewn. 

1863  A.  C  RAMSAY  Phys.  Gtog.  139  Building  stones.. of  a 
hewable  kind.  Ibid.  iv.  (18781  46  Quartz  rock,  which  is  no 
longer  hewable,  like  ordinary  sandstone. 

Hewar,  var.  Hi:ER,0/tf.  Hewch.obs.f.IlEi  <:H. 

t  Hewe.  Obs.     Also  i  //.  hiwan,  2  //.  hiwun, 
2-3  heowe.  4  heweu.    fOE.  hhvan  pi.  (of*//, 
members  of  a  household,  domestics,   ME.  /;/ 
/teowen,  /u-wcn,  hco-ucs  and  /KU'CS  pi. ;  also  :  later) 
hewe  sing.  =  ON.  hjii,  lijun,  OHO.  hiwun,  liiun, 
man  and  wife,  members  of  the  household,  domes- 
tics,  MUu.  himien  domestics  (OHG.  sing,  htwo 
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husband,  hfa>a  wife) ;  deriv.  of  lu'u'-,  (ioth.  /• 
household  (in  heneafrmja,   Mk.  xiv.  14.  OLKOOI- 
<T7roTT/5,  master  of  the  household,   'good-man   of 
the  house".     Cf.  HEWKX,  HIDE  si'.-,  HIM>  sb.-, 


The  Teut.  hhva-  is  thought  by  some  to  be  coradicate  with 
L.  civis  citizen.] 

A  domestic,  a  servant. 

a.  looo  O.  E.  C/iron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  757  Hine  of  slojon 
his  hiwan.  c  looo  Afs.  Cosp.  Mark  v.  19  Ga  to  binuni  huse 
to  binum  hjwum  [<:  1160  Hatton  G.  heowen].  (11175  Celt. 
Htun.  225  Ga  inn  seoen  mid  bine  hiwun.  n  1310  in  Wiight 
Lyric  P.  xiii.  114  Mury  hit  ys  in  hyre  tour,  wyth  hatheles 
ant  wyth  heowes.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  559  He  ne  with- 
halt  non  hewe  [A.  vi.  42  non  hyne]  his  hire  pat  he  ne  hath 
it  at  euen.  Ibid.  xiv.  3,  I  have  an  houswyf  hewen  and 
children,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  541  O  seruaunt  Iray- 
tour,  false  hoomly  hewe.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  173  This  fals 
envious  hewe.  .torneth  preising  into  blame. 

Hewe,  obs.  f.  HEAVE  v. ;  erron.  f.  HOVE  v. 

Hewel,  -ell :  see  HICKWAL.L. 

t  Hewen.  Obs.  In  i  hiwen,  3  heweun.  [OE. 
hiwen  neut.,  deriv.  of  hiw-  family:  see  HEWE.] 
Family,  household. 

c  1000  --ELFRIC  Gen.  xiii.  33  NimaS  ba  king  be  eowre  hi- 
wenu  beburfon.  c  1100  OKMIN  594.  Ibid.  608  fatt  hird  was.-, 
l  batt  time  jehatenn  Ytamaress  hus,  and  Ytamaress  hewoiiii. 

Hewer  hi«-3J\  [f.  HEW  v.  +  -ER'.]  One  who 
hews.  a.  One  who  cuts  wood  or  stone  ;  spec,  one 
who  shapes  and  dresses  stone  for  building.  Cf. 
HAKDHEWEB.  b.  In  Lumbering,  '  One  who  uses 
a  heavy  broad-ax  in  squaring  timber'  (Cent. 
Diet.). 

138*  WYCLIF  i  Esiiras  iii.  7  The!  }eue  money  to  heweris  of 
stonus,  and  to  leieris.  c  1440  Protttp.  Parv.  238  2  Hewar, 
secator.  1530  PALSGR.  231  i  Hewer  of  stones,  taillevr  tie 
picrres.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasmus  208  The  hewers 
down  of  timber.  1789  BURNS  To  Capt.  Riddel,  Our  friends 
the  Reviewers,  those  chippers  and  hewers.  1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.,  Hewers,  those  who  follow  that  branch 
of  the  masonry  trade  which  consists  in  the  cutting  or  dress- 
ing of  the  stone  previous  to  its  being  placed  on  the  walls. 

c.  In  a  colliery,  the  man  who  cuts  the  coal  from 
the  seam. 

1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  35  To  agree  with  your 
Hewers  of  Coals  or  Miners,  by  the  Score  of  Corves.  1867  in 
W.  W.  Smyth  Coal  ff  Coal-mining  232  The  hewer  that 
keeps  his  safety  lamp  in  the  best  order.  1885  Lam  Tunes 
LXXIX.  176  i  The  plaintiff. .  a  coal  hewer  or  miner. 

d.  Hewers   of  wood   and   drawers  of  water: 
labourers   of  the  lowest  kind  ;    drudges.     (From 
Joshua  ix.  21.) 

[c  looo  ^LLFRIC  Dent.  xxix.  n  Buton  wuduheawerum  and 
bam  be  waeter  berab.  1381  WYCLIF  Dent.  xxix.  n  Out  taak 
the  hewers  of  trees,  and  hem  that  beren  watris.]  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Josh.  ix.  21  Let  them  lyue,  that  they  maye  be  hewers 
of  wodd  and  bearers  of  water  for  the  whole  congregacion. 
1755  Man  No.  25.  2  Even  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  are  men  in  a  lower  degree.  1840  DICKENS  Harn. 
Kutige  xxvi,  Being  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water, 
she  is  rheumatic. 

Hewer,  variant  of  HUEB  ;  obs.  f.  EWEH  -. 

{1461  in  P.  Lett.  No.  429  II.  75,  ij.  basanes  and  ij.  hewers. 

Hewgag  Jiitt'gEeg).    U.S.     [Of  recent  origin. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  'prob.  based  ongcwgmv, 
a  Jew's  harp'.] 

A  toy  musical  instrument  for  children,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  tube  with  a  hole  near  one  end,  and 
the  other  closed  by  a  piece  of  parchment,  the 
vibration  of  which  produces  a  wailing  sound. 
(Humorously  referred  to  as  a  sound  of  jubilation.) 

1858  S.  BOWLES  in  Merriam  Life  (1885)  I.  205  To-day 
Hanscombe  sends  a  letter  '  all  about  it ',  setting  it  out  with 
the  accompanying  'sound  of  hew-gag'.  1889  Voice  (N.Y.) 
21  Nov.,  When  a  leading  paper,  .sounds  the  hewgag,  other 
papers,  .take  up  the  cry,  and  repeat  it. 

Hewgh,  int.  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
whistling;  =HSUQH,  WE1W. 

1605  SIIAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  93  O  well  flowne  Bird :  i'  th'  clout, 
i1  th'  clout :  Hewgh.  Giue  the  word. 

Hewhall,  hew-hole :  see  HICKWALL. 

Hewin,  obs.  form  of  HEAVEN  sb. 

Hewing  (hi«  in),  M.  sb.  [f.  HEW  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HEW,  in  various  senses. 
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Cambridge  (1886)  I.  174  Item  for  hewing,  marking,  felling 

..  and  carriage.      1639  T.  im  GKEY  Coiufl.  Horseman  41 

How  cometh  the  farcin  ..  by  enter-firing,  and  hewing,  and 

-  ' 


.  ..  30 

Blocks  of  marble  in  progress  of  hewing 
b.  Comb.,  ns  Sewing-knife,  -//(/•,  -sloiit-,  etc. 

1404  Durham  .VS.  Sacr.  Roll,  j  hewyng  knyffe.  1611 
COTGK.,  Mnrteline,  a  small  hewing  picke.  1854  H.  MILLER 
.SJi.  ,(•  Se/im.  (18581  269  [He]  brought  his  hewing  stone  .. 
from  one  of  the  quarries  of  Moray. 

Hewk(e,  var.  HUKE  0/>s.,  a  cloak. 

Hewles,  obs.  f.  HI-BLESS.  Hewmat,  -met, 
-mond,  -mont,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  HELMET. 

Hewn  (hi«n  ,  ///.  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  HEW  z>.] 

1.  Fashioned  by  hewing  with  a  chisel,  ax,  or 
other  tool  ;  made  by  or  resulting  from  hewing. 

13.  .  Gait',  fir  Gr.  Knt.  789  Harde  hewen  ston.  1600  J.  TORY 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  ll.  168  Made  of  smoothe  and  hewen    : 
1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  70  ?  2  Small  inequalities  in 
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the  surface  of  the  hewn  stone.    1854  RONALDS  &  RICMM 
(V;,™.  yVi/iHO/.   led.  2)  I.  63  The  hewn  \az-  are  air; 

u  ith  their  sharp  cil-rs  towards  the  stake,    d  1856  H.  M 

Cruise  Betsey  x.  (1858)  165  Having  seen  similar  ma., 
"ii    the  hewn-work  of  ancient   castles.     1864   I'rstv 
Daniel  v\\\.  485  From  the  hewn  stump,  which  lias  viiality, 
a  strong  tree  will  shoot  forth. 

2.  Excavated  or  hollowed  out  by  hewing. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xxiii.  53  He  ..  puttide  him  in  a 
hewna.  1526  TINDALE  Ibid.,  He  ..  layed  it  in  an  In 
toumbe. 

tHewster1.  Obs.  [f.  HEW  v.  +  -STEB.]  One 
who  hews  or  hacks. 

1587  TUKBERV.  Trag.  T.  vni.  11837)  214  Those  hewsltrs 
diave  the  horses  back. 

t  Hewster  -.  Obs.  [f.  hew,  HUE  j*.i  +  -STER.] 
A  colourer,  a  dyer. 

1600  Chester  PI.,  Banes  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  8  And  then  you,  diers 
and  hewsters,  Antechrist  bringe  out. 

t  Hewt.  Obs.  [prob.  :-OE.  hiewct  hewing, 
cutting  (Gregory's  Past,  xxxvi.  253  ,  and  thus  cor- 
responding in  sense  to  OF.  copeiz,  COPSE.]  ?A 
copse  ;  a  grove. 

WSTi-RBEnv.  I'encrie  75  He  muste  take  good  heede  that 
he  come  not  too  earely  into  the  springs  and  hewtes  where 
he  thinketh  that  the  harte  doth  feede.  [so  1677  in  NT.  Cox 
Gentl.  Recrcat.  71  ;  1725  BRADLEY  Fa  HI.  Hut.  s.v.  Hart.} 
Ibid.  82  Now  the  huntsman  should  go  to  seeke  an  harte  in 
small  groues  or  hewts.  1583  STANYIU'UST  .-Kneis  n. 
66  A  tumb  to  Troytowne  and  mouldy  tempil  aneereth 
Vowd  to  thegodlyCeres ;  a  ciperby  the  churche  seat  abydelh 
..  From  diuerse  corners  to  that  hewt  wee  wyl  make  asem- 
blye.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Heivte,  a  little  copse  or  groue.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  ll.  188/1  Hewts,  or  Springs  [are]  the 
places  where  the  Deer  feeds ;  taken  for  the  small  Groves  or 
Copyes;  and  the  Springs  the  greater  Groves. 

Hewy, obs. Sc.  f. HEAVY.  Hewyd,  obs.  f.  I ITKI '. 
Hewyn,  obs.  form  of  EVEN  sb. 

c*Vl$Pict.  I'oc.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  801/14  Hiccspcres,  hew- 
ynsterre.  Hid.  42  Hoc  crepusculuw .  .a  hewyntyde.  Ibid. 
44  Hoc  vesperum,  a  hewyn.songtyde. 
Hewyn,  -yne,  -ynn,  obs.  forms  of  HEAVEN. 
Hex-  (lieks),  Gr.  ?£  six,  not  used  in  comb,  in 
Greek,  exc.  as  standing  for  «fa-  HEXA-  before 
a  vowel,  but  used  as  a  combining  element  in 
modern  formations,  chiefly  in  Chem.  (where  HEXA- 
is  more  regular),  in  sense  '  containing  six  atoms  or 
molecules  of  the  radical  or  substance ' ;  as  hex- 
benzoate,  hexbromiJe,  hexdecyl  (=  HEXADECYI.  , 
hexJlitoriJe,  hexhydric  adj.  (containing  six  hydroxyl 
molecules). 

1873  FO-.UHCS'  Cheat,  (ed.  n)  500  Chromium  forms  a  hex- 
fluonde.  Ibid.  561  A  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  quin- 
tone  hexbromide.  Itid.  629  With  benzoic  acid,  it  forms  a 
dibenzoate  and  hexbenzoate.  Ibid.  803  Quinone  treated 
with  chlorine  yields,  as  final  product,  hexchlorobenzcne. 
1877  Ibid.  led.  12)  II.  160  Hexdecyl  or  Cetyl  Alcohol.  1878 
KINGZETT  Aniiir.  Chem.  402  Hexhydric  alcohol  of  the  general 
formula  C»Ha»-*tOH)6. 

Hexa-  (heksa),  before  a  vowel  hex-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  il(  six,  freely  used  in  Greek,  and  forming 
the  initial  element  in  various  modern  technical 
words,  some  adopted  from  Greek,  others  formed 
from  Greek  elements  or  on  Greek  analogies.  In 
Chem.  it  indicates  the  presence  of  six  atoms  of  some 
element,  as  in  hexacarbon,  hexacompound  (see  be- 
low), hexabromidf,  hexachloride,  etc.  Kezabasic 
(-Lvi'sik)  a.  Chem.,  having  six  atoms  of  a  base,  or 
of  replaceable  hydrogen.  He'xacanth,  Hexaca  n 
thous  adjs.  Biol.  [Gr.  axavda  thorn],  having  six 
spines,  rays,  or  hooks.  Hexaca'psular  a.  Bot., 
having  six  capsules.  Heataca'rbon  a.  Chem.  .con- 
taining six  atoms  of  carbon  :  cf.  HEXANE.  ||  Hex- 
ace  he'ksasz')  Cryst.  [Gr.  0*17  point],  the  summit 
of  a  polyhedron  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  six 
faces.  Hezaceto-  Chan.,  in  combination,  con- 
taining six  molecules  of  acetic  acid  or  acetyl. 
HexachsEtons  (heksakrtas)  a.  Entom.  [Gr.  \a\n\ 
long  loose  flowing  hair],  pertaining  to  the  Hcxa- 
chirhf.  a  division  of  the  brachycerous  Diptera,  con- 
taining those  two-winged  flies  which  have  a  pro- 
boscis composed  of  six  pieces.  Hexa  chronous 
a.  Pros.  [Gr.  XP°V°S  time],  consisting  of  six  morae; 
hexasemic.  Hexaco'llc  a.  Pros.  [Gr.  xuiKov 
COLON-],  consisting  of  six  cola.  Hexa*compouncl, 
a  chemical  compound  of  the  hexacarbon  series : 
see  HEXANE.  Hexacora  llan,  -co  ralline  Zool. 
a.  [CORAL],  pertaining  to  the  Ilexacoralla,  a 
chief  division  of  the  Coralligena  or  corals  in  which 
the  fundamental  number  of  intermesenteric  cham- 
bers of  the  body  cavity  and  of  the  tentacles  is  six  ; 
J^.,one  of  these  corals.  Hexa'ctiue,  Hexa'cti- 
nol,  -acti  nal  n.  '/.ool.  [(ir.  d/m's,  aKTiv-os  ray], 
having  six  rays,  as  a  sponge-spicule.  Hexacti-nian 
a.  Zool.  [as  prec.],  pertaining  to  the  Ilexaclinin-, 
a  group  of  Actiniaria  having  septa  in  pairs,  in 
number  six  or  a  multiple  of  six.  Hexacy  clic  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  KVK\OS  circle],  applied  to  flowers  having 
six  divisions  of  the  floral  cycle.  Hexadactylic  a'., 
Hexada  ctylous  a.  Anat.  [Gr.  SOKTV^-VS  finger, 
toe],  having  six  fingers  or  six  toes  ;  so  Hexa- 
da ctylism,  hexadactylous  condition.  He  xa- 
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drachm  Numistn.  [DiiACHM],  a  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  drachmas.  He'xafoil  [FoiL  5/'.1],  a  pattern  hav- 
ing six  leaf-like  divisions  or  lobes.  He'xaglot  a. 
[Gr.  -yAu>TTa  tongue],  written  or  composed  in  six 
languages.  Hexa-i'cosane  Chew.,  one  of  the  higher 
paraffins,  C2(,II-4.  Hexa'ldehyde  Chew,  =  CAPKOIC 
or  HEXYL  aldehyde,  CfiH,.,O.  Hexa-log-y  [see 
-LOGY],  a  treatise  on  six  subjects.  Hexane'mons 
(7.  Zool.  [Gr.  vypa  thread],  having  six  threads  (see 
(juot.  .  Hexapa-rtite  a.  [L.  part  it  us  divided], 
divided  into  six  parts.  Hexape'taloid  a.  Bot. 
[see  PETAL  and  -OID],  having  six  divisions  which 
have  the  appearance  of  petals  ;  so  Hexapetaloi  - 
deons  a.  i^see  quots.).  Hexape'talous  a.  Bot. 
[PETAL],  having  six  petals.  Hexaphy lions  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  (pvAAop  leaf],  applied  to  a  calyx  having 
six  sepals  or  to  a  leaf  consisting  of  six  leaflets. 
Hexapro'style  a.  Arch.  [PKOSTYLE],  having  a 
portico  of  six  columns  in  front :  cf.  HEXASTYLE. 
Hexapterous  a.  [Gr.  rrtpovvring],  provided  with 
six  wings  or  wing-like  appendages.  He-xaptote 
[Gr.  ITTQJTOS,  from  nTwcrts  case],  'a  noun  declined 
with  six  cases'  (Phillips  1658).  He-xarchy  [Gr. 
-ap\'ia  rule],  a  group  of  six  states.  Hexasemic 

-srinik)  a.  Pros.  [Gr.  ifaffrjfjtos],  containing  six 
units  of  time  or  morse.  Hexase 'palous  a.  Bot. 
[.SKPAL], having  six  sepals.  Hexaspe'rmous  a. />'(?/. 
[Gr.  a-nfpfia  seed],  six-seeded  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1854).  Hexaste'nionous  a.  Hot.  [Gr.  ffTrjpwv 
stamen],  having  six  stamens  (Mayne".  Hexaster 
(-arstai  Zool.  [Gr.  dfjr-rjp  star],  in  sponges,  a  star* 
or  stellate  spicule  with  six  (usually  equal)  rays. 
Hexaster ophorous  (-cester^'forss)  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
-tpopos  bearing],  provided  with  hexasters,  as  the 
tribe  Htxasterophora  of  silicious  sponges.  Hexa-- 
s  tic  nous  a.  Bot.  [cf.  HEXASTICH],  arranged  in  six 
rows  (Mayne  1854).  Hexastigm  [Gr.  ar'typa 
prick,  mark],  a  figure  determined  by  six  points  : 
cf.  HEXAGRAM.  Hexasylla  bic  a.  [Gr.  «£a<7uA- 
AajSos:  see  SYLLABIC],  consisting  of  six  syllables. 
Hexatetrahe'dron^  HI:XAKISTETKAHEI>RON. 

1878  KINGZETT  Anitn,  Chem.  101  Stadeler  ..  constructed 
upon  them  the  theory  of  bilirubin  as  a  *hexabasic  acid. 
1880  II'.  A.  Millers  Elcm.  C/iem.  in.  i.  (ed.  6»  300  The 
*hexabromide  CpHsBre  can  readily  be  obtained.  1870  ROL- 
LESTON  Anim.  Life  251  The  . .  *hexacanth  embryo  ..  has 
become  greatly  distended.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Mcd,  II. 
1008  The  embryo  of  the  cestodes  is  provided  with  six  hook- 
lets  thence  the  term  'hexacanth'i.  1854  MAVXE  Expos. 
Le.i'.,  Hex  acanthus  ..  having  six  rays  ..  six  -rayed :  *hexa- 
canthous.  1775  ASH,  *  IIt\vai:ap$ttlart  having  six  seed 
vessels.  1866  OULING  Anim.  Cltcnt.  109  *Hexacarl>on  com- 
pounds such  as  amido-caproic  acid  or  leucine.  1886  Syd. 
Sac.  Lf.f.,  *f/?.\-acet0dt:\-trin,  a  substance  obtained  when 
starch  is  heated  to  i6oj  C.  with  acetic  anhydride.  1880 
CLEHINSHAW  ll'urtz  Atom.  The.  233  The  "hexachloride  of 
ruthenium  is  unknown.  i866OoMNC  Anim.  C/:t-w.66*Hexa- 
compounds,  including  caproic  acid,  leucine,  and  grape  sugar. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  lm<.  Anim.  165  Another  tabulate  coral, 
Pocilhpora^  is  a  true  *Hexacorallan.  1887  Encycl.  Brit. 
XX[I.  417  Modifications  of  the  triaxon  'hexactine  type. 
f&ffAtAerattun  i  Dec.  705/1  Of  *hexactinian  corals.  1875 
r.i.NM'.TT  &  DYER  <?ac/is'  Bot.  554  Polycarpae.  Flowers 
penlacyclic  or  *hexacyclic.  1880  PKOCTOR  Rongk  Ways  213 
The  descendants  of  four  grandparents  of  whom  one  only 
was  *hexadactylic.  1828  WKBSTKR,  '  Hex&tiactylous^  having 
six  toes.  1807  ROBINSON  A  rchyol.  Grxca  v.  xxvi.  548  Penta- 
drachms  and  *hexadrachms.  i86z  .S'.  AV//jr.  S/>?c.  E.vhib. 
vi.  58  A  vertical  central  stem  rising  from  a  wide  *hexafoil- 
shaped  base.  \ty$Atken&um\-\  Apr. 480/3  A  small  medieval 
paten.,  sunk  in  hexafoil.  1882-3  Sen  A  \vEncyi  1.  Rettg.Knowl. 
III.  2209  The  *hexaglot  edition  of  the  Psalter  published  at 
Rostock,  1643-  1867  \V.  A.  MILLER  Clu-nt.  (ed.  4)  III.  325 
'  Hexaglycenc  bromhydrin.  1889  Watts  Diet.  Chem.t 
* Hc.va.-lcosa.nc  ..  a  soft  waxy  substance  found  among  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  cerotic  acid.  1880  MilLr's 
Elc'n.  Chem.  III.  751  Normal  primary  *hexaldehyde  ..  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  normal 
hexytate  and  calcic  formate.  1881  A  tken&ion  22  Jan.  134/3 
Mr.  Scott's  "hexalogy  closes  with  what  we  may  call  a  satiric 
chapter  on  cubic  determinants.  1854  MAYNI:  E.ip^s.  Le.r.t 
Hcxanentus  . .  Having  six  threads  . .  six-armed  :  *hexane- 
mous.  1819  Fantolcgia,  *  Hexapetaloid  corol,  in  botany, 
divided  so  near  to  the  base  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
a  six-petalled  corol,  but  in  reality  one-petalled,  as  ii 
panthus.  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  viii.  11858)  129  Flowers 
htxapetaloid,  irregular.  1830  —  Nat.  Srsf.  Bot.  252  Some 
of  them  have  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  equally  formed, 
and  coloured  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  unless  by  the 
manner  in  which  those  parts  originate:  these  constitute 
the  "hexapetaldideous  form.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  '  Hc.vti- 
petalous,  composed  of  6  leaves,  as  the  /•'///>,  Puhatilla, 
etc.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suftp,  s.v.  Hcmcrocallis,  The 
flower  is  hexapetalous.  1775  ASH,  *  Hcxapliyllons.  1875 
Bntycl.  Brit.  II.  411  The  propyheum  ..  as  applied  to  the 
Acropolis  . .  consists  of  a  Doric  *hexaprostyle  portico  in- 
ternally. 1854  MAVNK  Expos.  Lex.,  Hcxaptents  (Bof.^, 
provided  with  six  wings,  as  the  capsule  of  the  Fritillaria 
imperialis.  (Entomol.^^  applied  to  the  Phalsena  he.iaptcra, 
because  the  male  seems  to  have  a  third  pair  of  small 
wings  ..  six-winged  :  *hexapterous.  1799-1805  S,  TURNER 
Anglo-Sox.  (1836)  I.  in.  vii.  206  [Ethelfrith]  converted  the 
Saxon  States  in  England  into  an  *hexarchy.  1888  F.  H. 
HILL  G.  Canning  xxiii.  217  The  Concert  of  Euro] 
despotic  hexarchy  of  States.  1870  BENTLEY  Bot.  216  A  poly- 
sepalous  calyx  may  consist  of  two  or  more  parts  . .  'hexa- 
sepalous  of  six.  1863  *H-  HEXAGRAM  2],  1896 

Acadettiy  28  Mar.  261/3  To  render  the  Alcaic  metre,  .by  two 
decasyllabic,  one  *hexasyllabic,  and  one  octosyllabic  line. 


Hexachord  (he'ksikpad).  Mu$.  [ad.  lateGr. 
c£axopd-os,  f.  i^a-  HEXA-  +  X°P^  string,  CHORD. 
Cf.  F.  hexacordc.] 

1.  A  diatonic  series  or  scale  of  six  notes,  having 
a  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth. 

Adopted  instead  of  the  ancient  TSTRACHORD  as  the  unit  of 
analysis,  in  the  scheme  attributed  to  Guide  d1  Arezzo  ( i  itb  c.\ 
in  which  all  recognized  notes  were  distributed  among  seven 
hexachords;  see  GAMUT. 

1730  PEPUSCH  Treat.  Harmony  76  It  is  by  Canons  and 
Fugues  that  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  Error  of  those,  that 
reject  the  Hexachords  as  Useless.  1854  lit  SHNAN  in  t7/r. 
Sc.  (c  1865)  I.  289/2  A  plaintive  melody,  consisting  of  an 
ascending  and  descending  scale  of  the  hexachord.  1880 
\V.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  735  We  look  down 
upon  his  [Guide's]  Hexachords  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them  from  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Tetrachord. 

t  2.  The  interval  of  a  sixth.   Obs. 

1694  W.  HOLDER  Harmony  viii.  11731!  146  Hexachord, 
major  and  minor.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  ( jv/.,  Hc.\-achord,  in 
the  antlent  music,  a  concord  commonly  called,  by  the 
moderns,  a  si.i't/i .  .The  hexachord  is  two-fold,  greater  and 
lesser. 

3.  *  A    musical    instrument    with    six    strings  * 
(Simmonds  Diet,  Trade  1858). 
H  exact  in  ellid  (he&ssektine'lid),  a.  and  sh. 

Zool.     [f.  mod.L.  nexactinellidiv  (f.  Gr.  i'£  six  + 
atcr'tv  \OLKTIV-)  ray  +  L.  dim.  -ell-"}  :  see  -ID.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hexactindtid;*', 
a  family  of  siliceous  sponges. 

1865  DAWSON  in  Relics  Prim.  Life  viii.  (1897)  20?  Spicules 
of  sponges,  some  simple  and  others  hexactmellid.  1879 
NICHOLSON  Pal&ont.  (ed.  2)  I.  147  At  the  present  day  we 
find  an  abundance  of  Hexactinellid  sponges. 

B.  s/>.  A  sponge  of  this  family. 

1879  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  I.   147  In  the  Tertiary  period 
comparatively  few  Hexactinellids  make  their  appearance. 
So  Hexactine'llinefl.^prec.  A.  (Cent,  /?.) 
Hex  ad  (he'kssed).     [ad.  Gr.  t£as,  -aS-  a  group 
of  six,  f.  «£  six.] 

1.  The  number  six  (in  the  Pythagorean  System)  ; 
a  series  of  six  numbers. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  x.  (16871  528/1  The  Pytha- 
goreans held  the  number  Six  to  lie  perfect  . .  The  names  of 
the  Hexad  are  these. 

2.  A  group  of  six. 

1879  G.  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  vi.  I'ed.  3)  234  The 
following  two  groups  of  hexads  of  bitangents.  fl>id,t  These 
1008  and  5040  hexads  have  been  studied  by  Hesse  as  bitan- 
gents whose  twelve  points  of  contact  lie  on  a  proper  cubic. 

3.  Chem.  An  element  or  radical   that   has   the 
combining  power  of  six  units,  i.e.  of  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen.     Chiefly  attrib.  or  adj. 

1869  ROSCOE  Elcm.  Chem.  187  Six  molecules  of  water  in 
which  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  hexad  gmup. 
1877  IV.  A.  Millers  Elent.  Chain.  \.  (ed.  5)  34  Hexads  or 
Elements,  each  atom  of  which  in  combining  may  represent 
six  atoms  of  Hydrogen. 

Hence  Hexa'dic  <7.,  of  the  nature  of  a  hexad 
(sense  3). 

1873  Fownes*  Chem.  (ed.  11}  251  Sulphur  has.  .lately  been 
shown  to  form  certain  organic  compounds  in  which  it  is 
tetradic,  and  others  in  which  it  appears  to  be  hexadic. 

Hexadecane  (hc'ksad/k^'n).  Chem.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  «£a-  HEXA-  +  St'/ta  ten  (for  Gr.  t«/ccu'5fm  six- 
teen) +  -AKE.]  The  paraffin  of  the  1 6- carbon 
series,  also  called  CETAXE.  So  Hexadeco'ic  a. 
Hexade  cyl,  the  radical  CI6H33,  also  called  CETYL. 

1873  WATTS  Diet.  Chetn.  VI,  Htxadecyl.  1880  //'.  A. 
Millers  Elem,  Chem.\\\.  i.  >ed.  6)  163  Hexadecane  Deriva- 
tives. 1889  ll'atts'  Diet.  Chcui.,  /A-.iWAW<  Acid. 

II  Hexaemeron  (heksairmer^n\  Also  hexa- 
meron.  [Late  L.  htxaemer&n  (the  title  of  a 
work  by  Ambrose)  —  Gr.  t£a.f]nepov,  neut.  of  <£«?}- 
/z<po?  of  or  in  six  days,  f.  <(£  six  +  fjftepa  day  ;  f) 
({arjfAfpos  was  the  title  of  a  work  by  Basil.]  The 
six  days  of  the  creation  ;  a  history  of  the  creation, 
as  contained  in  Genesis  ;  or  a  treatise  thereon,  as 
the  works  of  Basil  the  Great  and  Ambrose. 

a  1593  HARRISON  AfS.  Chronol.  II.  title  (in  Dcscr.  Engl. 
1877  i.  App.  i.  p.  xlviii,  The  hexameron  or  worke  done  in 
those  sixe  dales  wherein  the  worlde  was  created.  1651  Htcr.s 
nisp.  Pref.  ii  His  hebdomadal  work  of  the  Hexa.ni.  ion 
Fabrick.  1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  in.  11722)  259  In  the 
first  Constitution  of  the  Expansum  or  Firmament  on  the 
21"1  Day  of  the  Hexaemeron  there  would  be  Clouds.  1852 
C.  WORDSWORTH  Occas.  Serin,  Ser.  in.  19  Let  us  not  allow 
our  souls  to  dwell  in  a  sabbath-less  Hexameron  of  earthly 
care  and  toil.  1886  W.  R.  SMITH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI. 
125/2  The  older  account  of  the  creation  in  Gen.  ii...dot:s  nut 
:iixe  the  hexaemeron,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
original  sketch  of  Gen.  i.  distributed  creation  over  six  d:iys. 

lit  nee  Hexaemeric  (heksa^'me'rik)  a.,  pertaining 
to  the  six  days  of  the  creation. 

1895  Athenxnm  19  Oct.  535/2  The  hexaemeric  work  of 
creation. 

Hexagon  (he-ksag^n\  [ad.  late  L.  hexagon- 
urn,  a.  Gr.  ifafcav-ov ,  neut.  sing,  of  Ifa-yon/os  six- 
cornered,  f.  e£  six  +  -*yaTos,  f.  stem  of  ywvia  angle. 
Cf.  K.  hexagons ^\ 

1.  Gcom.  A  plane  figure  having  six  sides  and  six 
angles.  (Loosely  said  of  bodies  of  hexagonal 
section.) 

1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  iv.  xvi.  124  We  may  in  a  Hexa- 
gon geuen  either  describe  or  circumscribe  a  circle.  [1571 


1  M<;', i  -~  rani 'out.  in.  viii.  K  j  a,  By  the  rules  giuen  in  I' 
mctia,  yee  shall  finde  the  am  of  ilie  lesser  Hexagon um.] 
1691  K,\v  Creation  \.    K.  ,  '1  hi;  space  about  any  point  may 
be  filled  up  either  by  six  equilateral  triangles,  or  four  squares, 
or  three  hexagons.     1788  KLID.  -Id.  /'  ••';-  'crs  in.  ii.  fU. 

..  make  their  cells  regular  hexagons.     1860  FARRAR  Orig. 
Lang.  \.  13  The  waxen  hexagon  of  the  bee. 
b.  attriii.  or  adj.    —HEXAGONAL. 

i754Bp.PococKB  Trav.  (1889)  II.  72  Two  hexagon  towers. 
1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhih.  765  Hexagon  and  octagon 
Gothic  fjnt>. 

2.  Fortif.  A  fort  with  six  bastions. 

1669  STURM Y  Mariners  Mag.  5  Let  the  Fort  be  an  Hexa- 
gon, that  is,  of  six  Bastions.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl, 

Hence  He  xagonize  v.  [cf.  Gr.  l£aywi(-ur], 
trans,  to  make  into  a  hexagon,  to  render  hexa- 
gonal. 

1885  J.  M.  COWPER  Our  Parish  fiks.  II.  42  Some,  .church- 
warden,  .seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  'hexagonise'  the 
font  by  chipping  off  some  of  its  corners. 

Hexagonal  (heksse-gonal),  a.  (sb.}  Also  7 
erron.  exagonal.  [f.  HEXAGON +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hexagon  ;  of  the  shape  of 
a  hexagon  ;  having  six  sides  and  six  angles. 

1571  DIGGKS  Pantom.  iv.  v.  V  iij  b,  The  Diameter  of  the 
circle  described  within  a  Pentagonum  is  equal]  to  the  skies 
hexagonal!  and  decagonall  of  the  comprehending  ciri.li.1. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  rhilos.  \.  49  Poppy  Seeds  ..  are  like  an 
Hony-Comb  on  the  Surface,  with  regular  Sides  and  Angles, 
making  all  of  them  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  areola's.  1862 
TYXDAI.L  Mountaineer,  viii.  67  Nature,  prodigal  of  beauty, 
rains  d'twd  her  hexagonal  ice-stars  year  by  year. 

b.  Hexagonal  numbers ^  the  series  of  POLYGONAL 
numbers  i,  6,  15,  28,  45,  66,  91,  etc.,  formed  by 
continuous  summation  of  the  arithmetical  series  i, 
5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  etc. 

(If  any  one  of  these  be  multiplied  by  32  and  4  added  to 
the  product  the  result  will  be  a  square  number.l 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Polygonal  number.  1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  468/2  If  that  common  difference  . . 
be  4,  the  series  will  be  hexagonal  numbers  or  hexagons. 

2.  Of  solids  :  Whose  section  is  a  hexagon  ;  con- 
structed on  a  hexagon  as  base. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud .  Ej>.  it.  i.  53  As  for  the  figure  of 
crystalL.it  is  for  the  most  part  hexagonall  or  six  cornerd. 
1774  GOLUSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  ioi  Each  cell  is  like 
that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'iciv  A'at.  I. 
447  Quartz.  .When  crystallized  in  hexagonal  pyramids.,  is 
called  mountain  crystal.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  .SV.  (1879) 
I.  xii.  357  When  silica  crystallises,  we  have  formed  these 
hexagonal  prisms  capped  at  the  ends  by  pyramids. 

3.  Cryst.    Denominating   one   of   the   principal 
systems  of  crystallization,  which  is  referred  to  three 
lateral  axes,  normally  inclined  to  each  other  at  60°, 
and  a  vertical   axis  at  right  angles  to  these  and 
differing  from  them  in   length.     Also,  Of  or  be- 
longing to  this  system. 

1837  DANA.I//«.  ii.  (1844)  35  Hexagonal  System.  The  ver- 
tical solid  angles  of  the  rhombohedron  are  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  equal  p_lanes.  1878  GUKNEY  Crystallogr. 
38  The  line  of  intersection  of  six  symmetral  planes  is  an 
axis  of  hexagonal  symmetry.  1893  STORY-MASKELYNK 
Crystatlogr,  Index,  Hexagonal  axes. 
B.  s/>.  A  hexagonal  number. 

1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  II.  258/2  The  angles  . .  of  the 
hexagonals  [are]  six. 

Hence  Hexa  ffonally  adv.,  in  a  hexagonal  man- 
ner ;  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon ;  according  to  the 
hexagonal  system  of  crystallization.  Hexa-gonal- 
ize  v.  trans.)  to  form  into  hexagons. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Hexagonally.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat. 
\  r,.\-f>.  rhifas.  II.  xvi.  233  Its  sides  are  flat,  and  from  its 
base,  hexagonall Y  divided.  1837  DANA  J//«.  <I844)67  A  hex- 
agonally  prismatic  crystal  of  white  lead.  1870  Athenannn 

2  Apr.  454  With  a  small  hexagonalized  map  in  his  pocket, 
the  traveller  . .  could  always  tell  his  distance  to  a  nicety. 

t  HexagO'uial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  hexa- 
irflHittm  HEXAGON-:  -AL.]  =  HEXAGONAL. 

1609  C.  BLTLKK  Few.  Mon.  (1634)  104  Each  hexagonial 
bottom  of  one  side,  answereth  three  third  parts  of  the  hexa- 
gonial Bases  of  three  contiguous  Cells  on  the  other  side. 

1678  CUDWORTH   Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  37.  158  The  Bees  . . 
in  framing  their  combs  and  hexagonial  cells.     1775  AMI, 
Ejfogviua/, 

So  t  HexagfO'nian  a.  Obs.  =  pTec. 

1598  R.  HAYI>OCK  tr.  Lomazzo  i.  m  Their  ouale  . .  tem- 
ples ;  as  also  their  circular,  pentagonian,  hexagonian,  octo- 
gonian,  square,  and  crosse  ones. 

t  Hexago*nical,  a,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HEXAGON 
+  -ic  -*•  -AL.]  =  HEXAGONAL. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  71  Each  hexagonical 
bottome  of  one  side,  answereth  to  three  third  parts  of  the 
hexagonical  basis  of  three  contiguous  cells  on  the  other  side. 

1679  M.  RUSDEN  Disc.  Bees  9  Their  several  Combs,  and 
hexagonical  Cells. 

Hex  agon  OUS  (heksargonas),  a.  Bot.  ff. 
HKXAGON +  -GUS.]  Having  six  edges;  hexagonal 
in  section.  (Often  written  6-gonoiis.^ 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  350  Stratiotes  aloides. .  Kmii . . 
flagon -shaped,  6-gonous,  green. 

t  Hexagony.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L.  hexa- 
gonium  (Ambrose),  by-form  of  hexagonnm  HKXA- 
GON*.]  A  hexagonal  structure,  as  the  cell  of  a  bee. 

1655  BKAMHALL  Disc.  agst.  Hobbcs  ni.  Wk>.  1844  IV.  52 
When  I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  their  [bees']  '  hexagonies  '  or 
sexangular  cells. 

Hexagram  (he-ksagrsem).  [f.  HEXA-  +  Gr. 
•ypa/z^a  line,  letter.] 

1.   A  figure  formed  by  two  intersecting  equilateral 


HEXAGYN. 

triaugles,  each  side  of  the  one  being  parallel  to  a 
.-uk  of  the  other,  and  the  six  angular  points  coin- 
ciuing  with  those  of  a  hexagon. 

1871  I>.  TAYLOR  Ifaust  ,1875)  I.  256  Paracelsus  ascribe-;  .1 
similar  degree  of  virtue  to  the  hexagram. 

2.  Gcom.  A  figure  of  six  lines. 

The  term  is  spec,  applied  to  :  ux'  rascal's  mystic  hexa- 
gram, which  is  formed  by  lines  joining  six  points  on  a  conic, 
and  has  the  property  that  the  intersections  of  the  first  and 
fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  M,xth  uf  these 
lines  lie  on  one  straight  line;  (,b'\  Brianchoris  hexagram, 
which  ib  a  six-sided  figure  circumscribed  about  a  conic,  and 
h:i>  the  property  that  the  three  lines  joining  opposite  angles 
intersect  in  one  point. 

1863  R.  ToWKSKND  ^I^d,  (.it'oiii.  I.  145  In  a  hexastigm  or 
hexagram  every  triangle  determined  by  three  points  or  lino 
is  said  to  be  the  opposite  of  that  determined  by  the  remain- 
ing three.  1885  Etuycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  338  He  [Pascal] 
establi>hed  the  famous  theorem  that  the  intersections  of  the 
three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  conic 
are  unilinear.  This  proposition,  which  he  called  the  mystic 
hexagram,  he  made  the  keystone  of  his  theory. 

3.  In  Chinese   literature,   one  of  the  sixty-four 
figures,  consisting  each  of  six  parallel  (whole  or 
divided)  lines,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  '  Yih- 
king '  or  (  book  of  changes '. 

1882  R.  K.  DOUGLAS  China  xix.  359  Following  each  hexa- 
gram occur  a  few  sentences  of  the  original  text.  1882 
Athenaeum  2  Sept.  296/3  The  'Yi  King',  or  'Book  of 
Changes',  consists  of  sixty-four  hexagrams,  the  component 
pans  of  which  are  whole  or  divided  lines,  placed  one  over 
the  other  in  a  certain  fanciful  order,  and  called  by  a  name 
which  in  its  turn  suggests  an  explanation  found  in  the  text. 

II  Hexagynia  (heksad^hria).  Bot,  [mod.  Bot. 
L.,  f.  HEX  A-  +  Gr.  yvvrj  woman,  female,  taken  in 
sense  of  *  female  organ,  pistil '.]  In  the  Sexual 
System  of  Linnaeus,  an  order  of  plants  having  six 
pistils.  Hence  He'iag-yii,  a  plant  of  this  order. 
Hezagyniau.  Hexagynious  mijs^  belonging  to 
this  order.  Hezagynous  (hekscc'd^inas)  a.t  having 
six  pistils. 

1778  LIGHTKOOT  Flora  Sea/.  211  Enneandria,  Hexagynia, 
Butomtis.  1828  WEBSTER,  Hexagyn  ..  Hexagynian.  1854 
MAVNL  Expos.  Le.r.t  Hexagynious. 

Hexahedral  heksahrdral,  -he'dral),rt.  Geoni. 
and  Cryst.  Also  hexaedral.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  the  form  of  a  hexahedron ;  having  six  faces. 

1800  tr.  Lagi'tuige  s  Chan.  I.  381  A  salt  crystallized  in  lon^ 
hexaedral  lamina;.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed-3) 
306  Amphi-hexahedral  [crystal],  i.e.  hexahedral  in  two  senses, 
because  by  viewing  the  planes  in  two  different  direction?*,  we 
obtain  two  six-sided  mrfaces.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I. 
325  Steatite,  crystallised  in  hexahedral  priMM-..  1818  STARK 
EUm.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  483  The  Hexahedral  or  tessular  form. 

So  t  Hezahe'drical  a.    in  same  sense). 

1666  BOYLE  Of  iff.  Formes  <y  Qttal.,  Like  the  Chrystals  of 
Salt-petre.  .long  and  Hexaedrical.  1669  —  Contn.  Nejv 
Kxf>.  i.  (1682*  103  If  a  Hexahedrica!  Bit  be  employed  it  will 
make  the  Cavity  almost  as  cylindrical  as  can  be  desired. 

Hexahedron  (heksahrdr/n,  -he-drf?n).  Geom. 
and  Cryst.  Also  6-7  hexaedron,  7-8  -um.  [neut. 
sing,  of  Gr.  e£cu5poy,  f.  t£  six  -f  ZSpa  seat,  base. 
Cf.  F.  /u'xai'iire.]  A  solid  6gure  having  six  faces  ; 
esp.  the  regular  hexahedron  or  cube. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  Def.  xiy.  T  ij  a,  Hexaedron  or 
Cvfftft  is  a  solide  figure,  enclosed  with  sixe  equall  squares. 
1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  122  Sal  Armoniac  [snooting]  into 
Hexaedrums.  1690  LEYBOCRN  Curs.  Math,  ayg  The  Side  of 
the  Hexaedron.  1895  STOKY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  168 
Tht  square  hexahedron  or  crystal lographic  cube. 

Hexakis-,  Gr.  c£ox<?  six  time?,  forming  an 
initial  element  in  some  crystal  I  ogra  phi  cal  terms. 
He  zakisoctahe'dron,  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  forty-eight  scalene  triangles.  He  xakistetra- 
he  dron,  a  solid  figure  contained  by  twenty-four 
scalene  triangles,  being  the  hemihedral  form  of  the 
hexak  isoctahedron . 

1851  Hlnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exkib.  121  Two  trapezohedrons 
joined  together  produce  the  hexakisoctohedron,  1878  GIJK- 
NEY  Crystallogr.  90  This  form  may  be  called  indifferently 
the  hexakisoctahedron  or  the  octakishexaliedron.  1895 
STORY-MASKELYNE  Crystallogr.  §  187  The  forty-eight 
scaltnohedron  or  hexakisoctahedron  occurs  as  a  self-existent 
form  only  in  the  diamond.  Ibid.  §  189  Of  the  hexaki^tctra- 
hedron . .  the  minerals  blende  and  fahlore  offer  the  prominent 
examples. 

Hexa'meral,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.]  Consist- 
ing of  six  parts  or  divisions. 

1879  NICHOLSON  Palzonf.  (ed.  2)  I.  182  A  '  hexameraP 
arrangement  of  the  ^epta. 

Hexamerous  ^heksse-meras),  a.  [f.  HEXA-  + 
Gr.  /if'p-o?  part  +  -ous.]  a.  Bot.  Having  the  parts 
of  the  flower-whorl  six  in  number.  (Often  written 
Onerous.  b.  '/.ool.  Having  the  radiating  parts 
or  organs  six  in  iiumter,  as  an  actinoid  zoophyte. 

1857  HENKREY  Elem.  />W.  405  Mclanthttccx . .  Herbs  with 
..regular  6-merous  and  6-androus  flowers.  1877  HUXLEY 
Ana'.  In-.-.  An  int.  iii.  159  The  finally  hexamerous  Antho- 
/oon  passes  through  a  tetramerous  and  an  oclomerous  stage. 
1880  ('.RAY  Struct.  Hot.  vi.  §  2.  176  In  Monocotyledons,  so- 
called  hexamerous  blossoms  are  really  trimerous,  the  sixes 
'  three. 

Hexameter  (heksae'mftaa),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
(4  exametron(e,  *oim,  -ytron),  6-7  hexametre, 
ezameter.  [a.  L.  hexameter  adj.  and  isc.  versus} 
»b.,  ad.  Gr.  «£<i/x«Tp-os,  f.  «£a-  HEXA-  +  ptrpov 
urc,  metre.  Cf.  F.  hexamltrt  lai).] 
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A.  adj.     Now  only  as  altrib.  use  of  sb.  j 

1.  J'ros.  Consisting  of  six  metrical  feet ;  esp.  of  the 
form  of  the  dactylic  hexameter. 

1546  I.. \NULEY  Pol.  I'erg.  DC  Indent,  i.  viii.  i6a,  A  songe 
i.fF.xaim-tei  -Verses.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  I.  189  Tlieheroick 
or  hexametre  verse  we  acknowledge  to  haue  come  first  from 
the  Oracle  of  Pythius  Apollo.    1611  FLOHIO,  // 
exameter  verse.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Some  of  the 
Ficnch  and  English  poets  have  attempted  to  compose  in 
hexameter  verses,  but  without  success.     1756-81 J.  WARTON 
Ess.  I'ope  (Mason),  In  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse. 
b.  Composing  or  writing  hexameters. 

1837  SVD.  SMITH  Let.  to  Singleton  Wks.  1659  H.  z89/i 
A  vast  receptacle  for  hexameter  and  pentameter  boys. 

f2.  humorously  of  an  insect :   Having  six  feet. 

1651  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.'  Jonrn.  li'ales  11859)  ?]  Enl- 
brodered  all  over  with  such  hexameter  poudred  eiiiiins  mr 
vermin)  as  are  called  lice  in  England. 

B.  sl>.  A  '  verse '  or  line  of  six  metrical  feet ;  esp. 
the  dactylic  hexameter  (catakctic),  which  in  the 
typical  form  consists  of  five  dactyls  and  a  trochee, 
or    in  Latin  poets)    more  commonly  a  spondee; 
for  any  or  all   of  the  first  four  dactyls  spondees 
may  be  substituted,  but  in  the  fifth  foot  a  spondee 
is  admitted  only  for  special  effect. 

In  English  and  German  hexameters,  stress  is  substituted 
for  length  in  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot ;  but  it  is  often 
sought  to  combine  with  this  an  observance  of  quantity. 

£1386  CliAicicR  Monk's  T.  91  They  ben  versified  com- 
niunely  Of  vj.  feet  which  men  clepen  Exametron  \r.rr. 
exametroun,  examytron,  exametrone].  1579  E.  K.  Gloss. 
Spacer's  Shcph.  Cat.  May,  Emblem,  These  Kmblemes  make 
one  whole  Hexametre.  c  1645  HOWKLI.  Lett.  (1650)  II.  Iv.  77 
These  6  notes,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  .  .  are  all  compre- 
hended in  this  Exameter,  (  Ut  Rclc-'ct  Misenciit  l-'atuin 
Soliti'sijiie  Labores  '.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  88  P  10 
We  have  already  tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of  the 
ancients,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  Ovidian  Elegiac  Metre  Wks. 
1877  II.  344  In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery 
column,  In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back.  — 
Note  Poet.  Wks.  (1893)  614/2  The  following  verse  from  the 
Psalms  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  perfect  hexameter  . .  in  the 
English  language : — God  came  |  up  with  a  I  shout  :  our  [ 
Lord  with  the  |  sound  of  a  I  trumpet.  1868  TI-NNVSON 
Lncretius  n  Fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise  And  long 
roll  of  the  Hexameter.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  <V  £/»*/.  (1875) 
272  The  feeble  and  tuneless  form  of  metre  called  hexameters 
in  English, 
b.  Comb. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  4  Such  a  nigling  Hexameter- 
founder  as  he  [Homer]  was. 

Hexa'metral,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  hexameter. 

1818  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  Hist,  lllnst.  (ed.  2  376  He  could 
not  employ  the  hexametral  structure.  Ibid.  442  [Italian] 
heroic  verses  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric  (heksame-trik; ,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -K'.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hexameter  ;  consisting  of  six 
metrical  feet ;  composed  in  hexameters. 

1785  WANTON  l*ref.  to  Milton's  Smaller  I'oems  iT.  I,  That 
Ovid  among  the  I.atin  poets  was  Milton's  favourite,  appears 
not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  his  hexametric  poetry.  1867 
SWINHURNE  Ess.  ff  Stud.  (1875'  164  The  verses  are  faultless, 
are  English,  are  hexametric. 

So  Hexame  trical  a.  -^  prec. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  lix.  (1840)  III.  370  His 
\ersion  of  Naogeorgus's  hexametrical  poem.  1861  Sift.  AYz1. 
27  Apr.  423/1  The  intricacies  of  the  hexametrical  caesura. 

Hexametrist  (heksse-m/'trist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-isT.]  One  who  composes  or  writes  hexameters. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  flag.  III.  338  That  the  Eng- 
lish dialect . .  will  be  found  inferior  to  the  German  for  the 
purposes  of  the  hexametrist.  1855  MILMAN  Lnt.  Chy.  VI. 
434  Claudian, and  even.  .Merobaudes,  stand  higher  in  purity, 
as  in  life  and  poetrv,  than  all  the  Christian  hexametrists. 

Hexa'nietrize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.]  a. 
intr.  To  compose  or  write  hexameters,  b.  trans. 
To  put  in  hexametrical  form  ;  to  celebrate  in  hexa- 
meters. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  III.  338  If.  .to  hexa- 
metrize  should  become  an  amusement  of  our  poets.  1799 
SOUTHEY  in  Kobberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  301  A  little  prac- 
tice has  enabled  me  to  hexametrize  with  facility.  1851 
F'raser's  Mag.  XLI1 1.  249  The  poet  stands  by  hexametenz- 
ing  his  success. 

Hexametro-,  stem  of  Gr.  ifa^Tpos  HEXA- 
METER used  as  formative  element  and  comb,  form, 
as  in  Hexametro-grapher  [see  -GBAPHEH],  a 
writer  of  hexameters,  a  hexametrist.  Hexanie- 
troma'nia,  a  mania  for  writing  hexameters. 

1865  Lond.  Rev.  24  June  672/2  Homer  is  the  quintain  of 
!  most  hexametrographers.  1865  Sat.  AY?'.  9  Dec.  736  1  )istaste 
i  for  the  new  hexametn>-mania  had  predisposed  English  in- 
stincts to  enjoy  a  wholesome  native  metre,  by  way  of  an- 
tidote. 

II  Hexandria  (heksarndria).  Bot.  [mod.L. 
^Linnirjus  1735 '•,  f.  Gr.  'i(  six  +  di'Sp-,  stem  of  dvr/p 
man,  male,  in  sense  of  '  male  organ,  stamen  '.]  A 
class  of  plants  in  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus 
having  six  (equal)  stamens. 

i753CiiAMiihRs  Cycl.Siipp.,  Hexandria,  in  botany . .  Plants 
of  this  class  are  garlic,  hyacinth,  etc.  1794  MARTYN  Rons- 
Hot.  ix.  88  The  sixth  class,  hexandria,  whose  beautiful 
flowers  have  six  stamens. 

Hence  Kexa  nder,  a  plant  of  the  class  llexan- 
dria.  Hexa'ndrian,  -ions  adjs.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  that  class.  Hexa'ndric,  Hexa'ndrous  adjs., 
having  six  (equal*  stamens. 
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1828  WEBSIER,  Hexander,  in  botany,  a  pUnl  havj 
stamens.    Ht-xandrian,  having  six  sumcn-.     1830  1.::. 
AVi/.  Sj-st.  Bot.  228  There  is  a  tendency  . .  to  become  pen- 
tandrous,  or  even  hexandrous.     1854  MAVNI:  l-'xpos.  /.i-.t., 
llexandrious,  or  hexandrous.    1872  OLIVER  F.lent.  Bot.  \.  \. 
51  Daffodil  has.,  stamens  epiphyllous,  hexandrous.     1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hexandric  . .  Hexandrious. 

Hexane  vhe-ks<T>n).  Chcm.  [f.  Gr.  ((  six  + 
-A.NK.]  The  paraffin  of  the  hexacarbon  series, 
CCII14 ;  of  this  there  are  five  forms.  So  Hexene 
(he'ks/n),  the  olefine  of  the  hexacarbon  series 
(CjH,.^,  also  called  hexylene,  homologous  and 
polymeric  with  ethene  ;  it  exists  in  numerous 
metameric  forms.  Hexine  (he'ksain ',  the  hydro- 
carbon C6H10  of  the  same  series.  Kezoic  acid. 
Cf.HjoOj,  the  same  as  caproic  acid.  Hexo-ylene, 
one  of  the  isomeric  forms  of  hexine. 

1877  WATTS  Fo^vnes'  Chein.  (ed.  12}  11.48  Normal  *  Hexane 
or  Dipropyl  occurs  in  the  light  oils  of  Boghead  and 
Cannel  coal,  and  abundantly  in  Pennsylvanian  petroleum. 
1897  RUMSON  Theoret.  Client,  (ed.  5)  208  Five  hexanes  arc 
possible  according  to  the  theory,  and  all  of  them  are  known 
..Normal  hexane  is  formed  when  normal  propyliodide  is 
heated  with  sodium.  1877  WAITS  Fcru'iu-s'  Client,  led.  12' 
II.  59  *f/e xene or  Hex ylenc,  CeHu'.  Two  hydrocarbons  of 
this  composition  have  neen  obtained,  one  from  secondary, 
the  other  from  tertiary,  hexyl  alcohol.  Ibid.  177  Hexene 
Glycols, CeHiaiOHts.  Ibid.  64»Hexines,Cf,Hi,i.  llexoylcne. 
1886  Syd.  SK.  Lex.,  Hexine  CeHio  . .  a  mobile  liquid  ob- 
tained by  Berthelot  by  acting  on  allyl  iodide  with  sodium. . 
also  called  Diallyl.  1877  WATTS  Fwnes'  Chan.  (ed.  12)  II. 
294  *Hexoic  or  Caproic  acids,  CfiHjsO*  ..  There  are  eight 
possible  forms  of  these  acids,  analogous  to  the  eight  pentyl 
alcohols.  1386  Syd.  Sot-.  Lex.,  'Hcxoylenc,  CeHm,  Caven- 
tou's  term  for  the  hexine  of  petroleum  oil  formed  ill  the  pre- 
paration of  hexylic  alcohol. 

'  t  He  xangle.  Ots.  [A  hybrid  formation  f. 
HEXI^A-  -t-  ANGLE.]  =  HEXAGON.  Also  attrib.  =- 
HEXAGONAL. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  Ded.  3  The  fabrick  of 
her  hexangle  Combs.  Ibid.  69  The  wise  Bee  is  not  ignorant 
of  Geometrical  inventions,  all  her  cells  are  hexangles. 

Hexangular  (heks-se-ngirflaj),  a.  [f.  prec., 
after  angular.']  Having  six  angles  ;  hexagonal. 

1665  HOOKE  Mierogr.  88  Hexangular  prismatical  bodies. 
(11711  KEN  Hymuarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  120  The  Bees 
who  in  their  secret  Hive,  Mansions  Hexangular  contrive. 
1871  TVSUALL  l-'rngtn.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  v.  66  In  strict  accord- 
ance with  this  hexangular  type. 

Hence  Hexa'ngiilarly  adv. 

1727  in  UAILEY  vol.  II. 

He'xaped.  Also  erron.  hexi-,  hexoped.  [A 
hybrid  formation  f.  HEX  (A-  +  L.  pcs,  fed-  foot.] 

f  1.  A  measure  of  six  feet.  06s.  raie~°. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hexapede,  a  fathome. 

2.  A  creature  with  six  feet,  a  hexapod.  (In  quot. 
1865,  humorously,  a  six-wheeled  locomotive. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Hexcipcd,  an  animal  having  six  feet,  i  Ray. 
and  Johnson  after  him,  write  this  hexapod;  but  it  is  better 
to  pursue  uniformity,  as  in  quadruped,  ccntipcd.}  1865 
E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End  7  The  terrible  hexiped  of 
the  fiery  eyes. 

II  Hexapla  (he'ksapla\  Also  anglicized  hexa- 
ple.  [a.  Gr.  (TO)  tfanAa  (the  title  of  Origen's 
work),  neut.  pi.  of  i[aw\ovs,  -ir\uos  sixfold,  f.  f( 
six  (HEXA-)  +  -<rXoos  -fold.] 

A  sixfold  text  in  parallel  arrangement,  as  that 
made  by  Origen  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  of 
the  New  published  by  Bagster. 

[1608  WILLET  (title)  Hexapla  in  Genesin :  that  is.  sixfold 
commentarie  vpon  Genesis.]  1613  PIRCHAS  /'/4v 
(1614)  170  Of  all  these  Origen  compounded  his  Hexapla. 
1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Enij.  Edit.  Hible  xviii.  178  He  maintains 
that  the  Tetraples  and  Hexaples  of  Origen  were  not  s., 
call'd  from  the  four  or  six  Columns,  but  that  they  were 
call'd  Tetraples,  because  they  contain'd  a  fourfold  Version  ; 
Hexaples  because  they  comprehended  six  Versions.  1841 
(title)  The  English  Hexapla,  exhibiting  the  six  important 
P^nglish  translations  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sri.  etc.,  Hexaple,  the  combination  of 
six  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen  is  so  called  : 
viz.,  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  one 
found  at  Jericho,  and  another  at  Nicopolis. 

Hence  He'zaplar,  Hexapla  rian,  Hexapla  ric 
adjs.,  of  the  form  or  character  of  a  hexapla. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Hexaplar.  sextuple.  1845  S.  DAVIDSON 
in  Kilto's  Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  11.733/1  His  [Origen's]  recension 
is  called  the  Hexaplarian  text.  1882-3  '"  Schaff  Eaiycl. 
Ke/if.  Kncmil.  III.  2286  The  hexaplar  version  of  sundry 
portions -of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  Paul  of  Telle, 
A.D.  616.  1894  Athen;ci<»i  26  May  68i/j  The  papyrus  [of 
Ezekiel]  . .  contains  Hexaplaric  critical  si.yns. 

Hexapod  (he'ksap^d  ,  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  Gr.  «£a- 
nuS-  six-rooted,  f.  i'f  six  1 1  IKXA-)  +  irotis  foot.] 

A.  sl>.  An  animal  having  six  feet,  an  insect ;  in 
early  use,  chiefly  applied  to  insect  larva;. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  125    Strait   Beetle  producing 
hexapod.      1691  KAY  Creation  \\.  117041  354  The  Hex 
from  which  the  greater  sort  of  Beetles  come.     1764  I'/nl. 
Trans.  LIV.  65  Their  first  appearance  i-.  an  hexapode  'an 
ill-shapen  grub)  with  six  feet.      1816  Kmuv  &  Si'.  Entotael. 
(1843)!.  70  Larvae  which  in  this  tribe  are  usually  Hexapods. 
1875  A.  SWINUOURNE  Picture  Logic  xiv.  94  A  flea,  in. 
may  be  denned  as  an  apterous  he: 

B.  adj.  Having  six  feet ;  belonging  to  the  class 
Hexapoda  or  Insecta,  hexapodous. 

1856-8  W.  CLAKK  /  'an  der  Hotrcifs /.ool.  I.  .108  I liptcra.— 
He.vapod  Insects  with  two  wings,  and  two  poisers.  1880 
I!ASI  IAS  Brain  100  The  thoracic  legs  of  hexapod  Insects. 

Hence  Hexa  podal,  Hexa'podous  adjs.,  having 
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six  feet,  belonging  to  the  class  Hexapoda.  Hexa  - 
podan  a.  and  sb.  —  HEXAPOD  a.  and  sb. 

1830  R.  KNOX  Beclard's  Anat.  24  The  Insecta,  or  hexa- 
podal  articulate  animals,  have,  .six  articulated  feet.  1836-9 

I  onn  C\\L  Anat.  II.  854  i  Insects. .  may  be  characterized  as 
a  class  of  hexapodous.. animals. 

Hezapody  (heks:e-pOT:U).  Pros.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
NfairoSfa,  f.  efairoS-  of  six  feet,  f.  ((  six  ^IlKXA- 

+  irous,  iroS-  foot.  Cf.  diporiy,  monopoly. .]  A  line 
ur  '  verse '  consisting  of  six  feet. 

1844  BECK  &  FELTON'  tr.  Mu'ik's  Metres  16  A  series  of  one 

fiwt  is  called  a  monopody  . .  of  six,  a  hexapody.     1868  JEHB 

Introd.  62  In  Period  I,  each  of  the  two  verses  is  a 

hexapody.   1879  I.  W.  WIHTK  tr.  Schmidt's  Rhythmic  Class. 

f.i'.ng.  64  The   hexapody    commonly   called    'Alexandrine 

'.  most  used  by  the  French  in  their  tragedies.     1891 

Harper's  Mag-.   Mar.   570/2    Hundreds   [of  folk-songs]   in 

Hungarian  music   consisting  of  dipodics,  tetrapodies,  iri- 

podies,  pentapodies,  and  hexhpodies. 

Hexareh,  erron.  form  of  EXARCH. 

Hexastich  ^he'ksastik).  Also  6-7  hexasti- 
chou,  7  exasticke.  7-8  hexastiok.  [ad.  mod.L. 
hexastichon,  a.  Gr.  t£aaTi\ov,  neut.  of  i£aari\os 
'  of  six  rows,  of  six  verses ',  f.  ?£a-  HEXA-  +  OTI'XOS 
row,  line  of  verse.]  A  group  of  six  lines  of  verse. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  HI.  1237/1  As  appeereth  by 
this  hexastichon,  which  I  find  among  the  said  lohn  Lelands 
written  epigrams.  1612  DBAVTON  1'oly-olb.  i.  Notes  19  His 
request  to  Diana  in  a  Hexastich.  1662  J.  BARGRAVE  J3o/>e 
.-//<M-.  /"// (1867)  23  He  gave  me  this  insuing  hexastichon. 
1749  AMES  Typog.  Anllej.  (1785*  301  Then  follows  a  distich, 
and  an  hexastich  by  the  expositor.  1800  MALONE  Drydeii 

K.I,  Dryden  . .  furnished  Tonson  with  a  well-known  hexa- 
>ttck,  which  has  ever  since  generally  accompanied  the  en- 
graved portraits  of  Milton.  1891  [see Heptastich  s.v.  HECTA.J. 

Hence  Hezasti  chic  a.,  of  six  metrical  lines. 

1890  Athouriim  22  Nov.  700/3  There  are  hexastichic 
strophes  throughout  Prov.  xxx. 

Hexastyle  fhe-ksastaiP,  a.  and  sb.  Also  8 
ci-i-on.  hectastyle.  [ad.  Gr.  k£aaT\iK-os,  f.  ?f  six 
'  HEXA-  +arv\os  pillar.  Cf.  F.  /lexastyle.'] 

A.  mij.  Having  six  columns  ;  applied  to  a  por- 
tico or  to  the  facade  of  a  temple. 

1748  Defoe's  TourGt.  Brit.  II.  301  (D.)  One  of  the  largest 
..hectastyle  porticoes  in  the  kingdom.  1827  Genii.  Mag. 
XCVII.  ii.  607/1  The  hexastyle  temple  at  Psestum.  1832 
W.  WILKINS  in  Philol.  Mnsfum  I.  541  We  have  two  ex- 
amples of  hexastyle  peripteral  temples. 

B.  sl>.  A  por.ico  or  facade  having  six  columns. 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lc.v.    Techti.    I,   Hexastyle,  an  Ancient 

Building  which  had  six  Columns  in  the  Face  before,  and 
six  also  behind.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  temple 
of  Honour  and  Virtue  at  Rome.. was  a  hexastyle.  1866 
FELTON  Anc.  ,y  Mad.  Gr.  II.  viii.  140  Behind  the  Doric 
hexastyle  was  a  magnificent  hall  60  feet  broad. 

Hence  Hexastylar  a.  =  HEXASTVI.E  a. 

Hexateuch.  (he-ksatiwk).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  {(  six 
fUKXA-) +  T«DXOS  book,  after pentateucli.  In  Ger. 
(\Vellhansen)  1876.]  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Pentateuch  with  the  book  of 
Joshua. 

1878  COLENSO  (title)  Wellhausen  on  the  composition  of 
the  Hexateuch  critically  examined.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 
Relig.  Kno-.ul.  II.  1149  A  fabulous  history  of  the  events  of 
the  Hexateuch.  ri!&$Athenzittn  14  Nov.  631/3  The  Penta- 
teuch, or  rather  the  Hexateuch,  now  called  the  five  books 
of  Moses  and  the  boo1:  of  Joshua.  1891  DRIVER  Introd.  Li!. 
(\  T.  109  Our  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  is  completed. 

Hence  Hexateu  chal  a.,  pertaining  to  the  hexa- 
tetich. 

1889  )Vi/c  Unh'.Catal.  108  Hexateuchal  Analysis.  1892 
HUXIKY  in  Tiitit-s  11  Feb.  14 '4  That  component  of  the 
Hexateuchal  compilation  to  which  Genesis  i — ii.  4  belongs. 

Hexatomic  ;heksatp-mik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  HEXA- 
+  ATOMIC.]  Containing  or  consisting  of  six  atoms 
of  some  substance  ;  having  six  replaceable  hydro- 
gen atoms  ;  also  =  HEXAVALENT. 

*873  J.  P-  COOKE  AVif  Cfiein.  200  No  definite  pentatomic 
hydrate  is  known,  but  of  hexatomic  hydrates  then--  are 
-.everal  noteworthy  examples.  1877  WATTS  Ftm'iics  Chem. 
led.  121  II.  187  Hexatomic  Alcohols  and  Ethers:  this  d;i>s 
of  compounds  includes  most  of  the  saccharine  substances 
found  jn  plants.  1879  A  catttiny  27  Dec.  467  Iron,  manganese, 
chromium,  and  aluminium  being  regarded  as  hexatomic. 

Hexavalent  (heksrc-valent),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
II  EX  A-  +  L.  vaKnt-cin  having  power  or  value.] 
Combining  with  or  capable  of  replacing  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen  or  other  univalent  element  or  radical. 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1886.) 

Hexeity,  obs.  form  of  H.ECCEITY. 

Hexene,  Hexine,  Chem. :  see  under  HEXANE. 

Hexiology  hcksip'lod^i).  crron.  hexicology. 
[f.  Gr.  f(is  habit  +  -(o)LOOY.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  development  and 
behaviour  of  a  living  creature  as  affected  by  its 
environment.  Hence  Hexiolo-grical.i.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  hexiology. 

1880  MiVARTinC"i>n/cw/.  fi,v.  Apr.  606  The  inter-rcl:i. 

of  living  creatures,  as  enemies,  as  rivals,  and  as  involuntary 
helpers,  constitute  a  third  department  of  Hexicology.  1881 
—  Cat  494  The  science  of  Hexicology  is  tlic  study  of  all 
these  more  or  less  complex  rel.itions. 

Hexiradiate  (heksir,"i-diA  ,  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
?£  six  +  L.  raefiatus  rayeii.  RADIATE.]  Having  six 
rays,  as  the  spicules  of  a  glass-sponge  ;  Mxracuate. 

1881  CARPENTER  Microsc.   xiii.  ted.  fl  ^.8   Framev. 
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'  fundamentally  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  six. rayed 
spicules.  .hence  the  group  is  distinguished  as  hcxiradiatc. 

Hexist,  obs.  form  of  HIGHEST. 

Hexoctahe'dron.     Geom.   and    Cryst.      [f. 

f-  OCTAHEDRON.]   f  a.  The  critical  form  of 

the  CwBQ-octahedron.     b.  =  HEXAKISOCTAHI M;^\. 

1570  BILLINGSI.EY  Euclid  App.  459  An  Exoctohedron  is  a 
solide  figure  contained  of  sixe  equall  squares,  and  eight 
equilater  and  equall  triangles.  1837  DANA  Min.  i.  (1844)39 
Hexoctahedron  . .  Here  for  each  face  of  the  octahedron,  is 
substituted  a  low  six-sided  pyramid. 

Hexode  (he-ks<?'icr,<z.  Electr.  Telegr.  [f.  Gr. 
«£  six  +  u5ds  way,  path.]  lit.  Of  six  ways  :  applied 
to  a  mode  of  multiplex  telegraphy,  whereby  six 
messages  can  be  transmitted  simultaneously. 

1894  PREECE  in  Times  27  Jan.  4/3  The  multiplex  system 
I  of  working  of  Mr.  Delany,  by  which,  with  '  hexode  '  work- 
ing, six  messages  could  be  transmitted  simultaneously. 

Hexoicacid,Hexoylene:  see  under  HEX  ANE. 

Hexpa-rtite,  a.  [Hybrid  formation,  f.  Gr.  <£ 
six  +  L.  partit-us  divided.]  Consisting  of  six 
divisions;  sexpartite,  sextipartite. 

1842-76  G \VILT  Archil.  §  1499  ff.  Hexpartite  vaulting, 
where  the  ribs  spring  from  the  angles,  and  two  others  from 
a  shaft  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  long  side,  thus  making 
six  divisions.  .Examples  of  hexpartite  vaulting  are  scarce  in 
England. 

Hext,  obs.  form  of  HIGHEST. 

Hexyl  (he-ksil).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  «£  six  +  &\vjt 
-YL,  substance.]  The  hydrocarbon  radical  CflH13. 
It  may  exist  in  various  forms,  of  which  normal 
hexyl  is  also  called  caproyl.  attrib.  as  in  hexyl 
alcohol^  aldehyde ;  comb,  as  in  hexylamine. 

1869  ROSCOK  Elcm.  Chem.  333  Hexyl  and  heptyl  alcohols 
are  found  in  certain  fermented  liquors.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Hexylamine  C^HijNH^.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hexyl  chloride  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia. 

Hence  He'xylene,  an  earlier  name  of  HEXENE. 
Hexylic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  hexyl,  as  hexylic 
acid,  aldehyde,  etc, 

1873  Fownes'  Chem.  (ed.  11)  606  Hexylene  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced from  mannite,  a  saccharine  body.  1873  J.  P.  COOKE 
Ntiv  Chem.  (1875)  314  Our  common  kerosene  is  chiefly 
a  mixture  of  hexylic  and  heptylic  hydride.  1880  Miller's 
Elem.  Chem.  in.  i.  fed.  6)  452  A  mixture  of  this  alcohol 
with  primary  hexylic  alcohol  is  obtained  from  normal  hexane. 

Hey  (h^',  hi7),  int.  (j£.)  Forms  :  3-4  hei,  4-8 
hay,  7  haye,  5-  hey.  [ME.  hei\  cf.  Du.  and 
Ger.  hei,  Sw.  hej,  in  sense  i.  Cf.  also  HEIGH.] 

1.  A  call  to  attract  attention  ;  also,  an  exclama- 
tion expressing  exultation,  incitement,  surprise, 
etc. ;  sometimes  used  in  the  burden  of  a  song  with 
no  definite  meaning ;  sometimes  as  an  interrogative 

a.  1225  Leg.  Kath.  579  Hei  !  hwuch  wis  read  of  se  icudd 
keiser  !  6-1305  St.  Kath.  137  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  93  Hei 


traitours,  qua^  bemperour,  beo  ?e  icome  herto?  13. .  Caw, 
fy  Gr.  Knt.  1445  Ande  J>ay  halowed  hyghe  ful  hy^e  and 
hay!  hay!  cryed.  14..  Christm.  Carol  3  (Matz.^  Hey,  hey, 


hay!  hay!  cryed.  14..  Lhristm.  Carol  3  (MatzJ  Hey,  hey, 
hey,  hey, The  borrys  bed  is  armyd  gay.  a  1529  SKELTON  E. 
Rummyng  168  Hey,  dogge,  hay,  Haue  these  hogges  away  ! 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  256  Hey  Monntame,  hey.  171* 
W.  ROGERS  Voy.  42  Our  Musick  play'd,  Hey  Boys  up  go  ive  ! 
and  all  manner  of  noisy  paltry  Tunes.  1*1745  in  Ritson 
Scot.  S(mf*(vft4)  II.  84  (Jam.)  Hey,  Johny  Coup,  are  ye 
waking  yet  ?  1794  Sheridaii's  Duenna  n.  iii,  Well,  and  you 
were  astonished  at  her  beauty,  hey?  1802  MAR.  KDGKWORTH 
Moral  T.  u8i6)  I.  232  Hey,  Solomon,  my  friend?  1861 
DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xv,  You  are  looking  round  for  Estella  ? 
Hey? 

b.  Hey  for  —  :  an  utterance  of  applause  or 
exultant  appreciation  of  some  person  or  thing  (cf. 
Hurrah  for  /),  or  of  some  place  which  one  resolves 
to  reach. 

1689  PRIOR  Ep.  to  F.  Shepherd,  Then  hey  for  praise  and 
panegyric.  1837  LVTTON  E.  Maltrav.  30  We  must  make  a 
dash  at  the  spoons  and  forks,  and  then  hey  for  the  money. 
1863  KINGSLKY  Water-Bab,  ii.  (1864)  89  Then  hey  for  boot 
and  horse,  lad,  And  round  the  world  away.  1881  JAS.  ("I RANT 
Cameroniaits  I.  iii.  42  Breakfast  at  nine,  and  then — hey  for 
the  covers  ! 

C.  as  sb.  A  cry  of 4  hey ! ' 

13. .  Caw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  1158  J?e  hindez  were  halden  in,  with 
hay  &  war.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEwis  in.  viii.  36  And  halsing 
s*an  the  land  with  hey  and  haill.  a  1627  MIDDLKTON  Micro- 
cynicon  \Vks.  iDycei  V.  489  With  nailed  shoes,  and  whip. 
staff  in  his  hand,  Who  with  a  hey  and  ree  the  beasts  com- 
mand. 1790  A.  WILSON  Wks.  (1876)  II.  100  Our  hechs  an' 
heys  are  by. 

2.  In  combination  with  various  interjections  or 
other  words.  (See  also  next  and  HEV-DAV. 

1519  /-'our  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  20  Sing,  frisky 
jolly,  with  hey  troly  lolly,  For  I  see  well  it  is  but  a  folly 
For  to  have  a  sad  mind,  a  1529  SKELTON  Agsi.  Comcty 
Coystrmvtie  30  Rumbyl  downe,  tumbyll  downe,  hey  go. 
now,  now  !  a  1546  COVERDALE  Goostly  Psalmes,  I  'niu 
Christen  Rdr.,  They  sbuld  be  better  occupied,  then  with 
hey  nony  nony,  hey  troly  loly,  &  soch  lyke  fantasies. 
c  1560  T.  PRESTON  Camlyjffia  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  236  They 
can  play  a  new  dance  called  liey-diddle-diddlc.  1562  PHAI  K 
^Eneid  ix.  A  a  ij,  Here  is  our  enemy  lo,  heylagh,  loud 
clamours  than  they  throw.  1564  Guid  fy  Godly  Ball.  204 
Hay  trix,  tryme  go  trix,  vnder  the  grene  wod  tre.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  ii.  iii.  71  Conuerting  all  your  sounds  of 
woe,  Into  hey  nony  nony.  1602  Narcissus  (189^)  74  The 
world,  hey  dery  diddle,  goes  round  without  a  fiddle.  1606 
Choice,  Chance  etc.  (18811  19  The  ploughman  ..  putting  vp 
into,  .the  market,  with//«;v  AY-.1,  ami  ;v/><>tohis  horse.  1641 
HROMK  JovtattCrm  in.  Wks.  1873  III.  407  Th- 
an il  laugh  nil  night.  1672  \'n.i  TKKS  i  Dk.  Bucklim 


HEY-DAY. 

v.  (Arb.)  129  Hey  down,  dery  down.     1695  CONGREVE  Love 
for  L.  i\.  xiii,    Hey  toss  !    What's  the  matter  now?     1709 
.  K  Tatler  No.  2  P2  Hey!  Hoop!  d'ye  hear  my  danin'd 
obstrep'rous  Spouse?    1711   SWIFT  Wks.  (1778)  XIII.   380 
Hey  dazy,  will  you  never  have  done?     1867  JKAN  INGKLOW 
/Vw,(,    ll'tit-Hings  of  Blackbirds  iv,    With  a  wild    sweet 
cry  of  pleasure,  And  a  '  Hey  down  derry,  let's  be  merry  ! 
little  girl  and  boy  ! ' 
3.   In  phrases,  sometimes  treated  as  words. 

a.  f  Hey  go-bet.     The  int.  hey  followed  by  the 
phrase  go  bet  (see   BET  adv.-  ,  which   was  app., 
among  other  things,  a  call  in  hunting,  and  the 
name  of  a  song  and  dance;  used  by  Nashe  as  sb.. 
?'one  to  whom   *' hey  go  bet"  is  said',  perh.  n 
person  ready  at  one's  bidding.   Obs. 

(-1385  CHAI -cKH  L.  <;.  W.  1213  Ditto,  The  heerde  ofhcrtes 
founden  ys  anoon  With  hay  goo  bet,  prik  thou,  lat  goon, 
lat  goon,  a  1550  Frerc  $  Boye  300  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III. 
73  Ye  hath  made  me  daunce,  maugre  my  hede  Amonge  the 
thornes,  hey  go  bette.  1589  NASHF,  Martins  Months  Minde 
ii  Those  whom  be  counteth  his  enemies  (the  worst  better 

than  the  best  of  his  hey  gobetts) Hunting  Song  in 

fiaUhotU,  But  when  my  lips  are  very  well  wet,  Then  I  can 
SIII.L;  with  the,  Heigh,  go  bet  ! 

b.  Hey-go-mad.     A  phrase  expressive  of  bois- 
terous excitement ;  sometimes  used  as  adj.    dial. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  2  Away  they  go  cluttering 
like  hey-go  mad.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Heigh-go-Jirad,  to  be 
highly  enraged.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  n.  vi,  Yo  was 
hey-go-mad  about  her,  but  an  hour  sin.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss.,  Ileigh'g'o-wati,  said  of  a  person  who  betrays  exces- 
sively high  spirits. 

c.  Hey-pass.  An  exclamation  of  jugglers  com- 
manding an  article  to  move  :  often  joined  with  re~ 
pass.     Hence  as  a  name  for  the  command,  and  an 

I    appellation  of  a  juggler.  ?  Obs. 

c  1590  MARLOWK  Faust,  xi.  58  Do  you  hear  ?  you  heypass, 

I  where's  your  master?  1593  NASHE  Lenten  Stiiffc  31 
Whereof  the  onely  Circes  Heypasse  and  Repasse  was  that 

1  it  drewe  a  thousand  ships  to  Troy  to  fetch  her  backe  with  a 
pestilence.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  (1851)  210  You  wanted 
but  Hey-pass c  to  have  made  your  transition  like  a  mysticall 
man  of  Sturbridge.  1727  GAY  Fables  xiii.  35  t Jod.)  Heigh  ! 
pass  !  'tis  gone.  11834  LAMB  Letf^.  xvii.  To  Words  w.  161 

,  Autumn  hath  foregone  its  moralities;  they  are  'hey-pass 
repass  ',  as  in  a  show-box. 

d.  Hey  presto.    A  phrase  of  command  bycon- 
.   jurors  and  jugglers  ;  hence  transf.  used  to  connote 

an    instantaneous   or   magical  transformation,    or 
i    some  surprisingly  sudden  performance ;  also  sb.  as 
a  name  for  the  command. 

1731  FIELDINC;  Lottery  in.  Wks.  1882  VIII.  481  The  ham- 
mer goes  down.  Hey  Presto  !  be  gone  !  And  up  comes  the 
twenty  pound.     1761   GARRICK  Epil.  to  Hecuba,  Hey  ! — 
Presto!  -I'm  in  Greece  a   maiden   slain -Now! — stranger 
still! — a    maid,   in   Drury-Lane  !      1873   MRS.  ALEXANDER 
Wooing  o^t  II.  55  Like  some  magician  come  to  lift  everyone 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  with  a  sort  of '  Hey  Presto  ! ' 
1877  SPURGKON  Serin.  XXIII.  677  Heigb,  presto  f  the  thing 
|    is  done.      1891   A.    LYNCH   Mod.   Authors  133  The  melo- 
1    dramatic  situations,  the  surprises,  hi-prestos,  climaxes. 

Hey,  obs.  form  of  EYE,  HAY.  HE  pron.,  HEO 

pron.,  Hipron.,  HIE,  HIGH. 

Hey-day,  heyday  (hr'-d*1),  int.     Forms: 

6-7  heyda,  (6  hoighdagh,  hoy  day,  6-7  hoyda, 

I    hoyday,  7  hoida),  6-8  hey  day,  (~  hay  da,  ha 

day,   8   heigh-day),    7-   hey-day,   8-  heyday. 

See  also  HIGH-DAY,     [app.   a  compound  of  HEY 

int.  ;  the  second  element  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but 

,    at  length  identified  with  day.     The  early  heyda 

I    agrees  in  form,  but  less  in  sense,  with  Gcr.  hti'da. 

hcida'  —  hey  there !:  cf.  also  Ger.  hei'di^  heidi'.] 

i    An  exclamation  denoting  frolicsomeness,   gaiety, 

i    surprise,  wonder,  etc. 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  757  Courtly  Abusyon,  Rutty  bully, 

ioly  rutterkyn,  heyda  !    1552  HL-LOET,  Heyda  or  hey,  futuf. 

a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  m.  iii.  (Arb.)  48  Hoighdagh,  if 

faire    fine    mistresse   Custance   sawe   you   now.      1598    P.. 

JONSON  AV.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ii,  Hoyday,  here  is  stuffe  ! 

1607  HF.VWOOD  Fayre Mayde  Wks.  1874  II.  u  Hoida  ;  come 

up.    1622  B.  JONSON  Masque  Augures,  Hey-da  '  what  Hans 

Flutterkin  is  this?  what   Dutchman  doe's  build  or  frame 

castles  in  theaire?   1672  ViLLiERs(Dk.  Buckhm.)  R ehearsal 

\\.  iv.  i  Arb.)  61  Hey  day,  hey  day  !  I  know  not  what  to  do, 

nor  what  to  say.     1709  STEKLK  Tatler  No.  171  F  3,  I  go  i.o 

further  than,  Say  you  so,  Sir?    Indeed!    Heyday!     1741 

RICHARDSON  ramela  (1824)  1.6?  Hey-day,  why  so  nimble, 

and  whither  so  fast?   said  she.     1780  WESLEY  Wks.    1272) 

!    X.  164  Heigh-day  !  What  has  this  to  do  here  ?  1844  DK  KI.XS 

I    Mart.  Chuz.  vii,  Heyday  !    Pray,  what  does  he  want  witli 

|    me?    1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  11.  11856)  184  Hey. 

;    day,  we  are  all  masters  here. 

Hey-day,  heyday  i.lv'-d^),  sb.  («.)    Also  6 
hayday,    8    hay    day.       [Of   uncertain   origin ; 
I    perh.  connected  with  prec.     The  second  element 
I    does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  word  day,  though 
in  later  use  often  identified  with  it :  see  sense  2.] 
1.  State  of  exaltation  or  excitement  of  the  spirits 
or  passions. 

<;  1590  Sir  Thomas  More  (1844)  41  To  be  greate.  .when  the 
:  thred  of  hayday  is  once  spoun,  A  bottom  great  woond  vpp 
greatly  vndoun.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  69  At  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble.  1633  l 
'7Vj  fity  iv.  iii,  Must  your  hot  itch  and  plurisy  of  lust,  The 
heyday  of  your  luxury,  be  fed  Up  to  a  surfeit  ?  1783  ' 

f.d.  of  Manor  \.  \.  (I),  i,  A  merry  peaV  puts  my  spirit^ 
ijuite  in  a  hey-day.      1794  SOVTHEV  H',tt  Tyler  i.  i.  Ay,  \\<- 

\<i  ran.--,  h:ul  quell'd  the  heyday  of  the  1  i 
1867  KMKKSQN  May- Pay  etc.  Wks.  iBohm  1 1  J.  4?;.  Checked 
•11!-  the  turbulent  h< 


HEYDUCK. 

2.  The  stage  or  period  when  excited  feeling  is  at 

its  height ;  the  height,  zenith,  or  acme  of  anything 
which  excites  the  feelings;  the  flush  or  full  bloom, 
or  stage  of  fullest  vigour,  of  youth,  enjoyment, 
prosperity,  or  the  like.  Often  associated  with  day. 
and  t^ken  as  the  most  flourishing  or  exalted  time. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  •;  1779'  II.  1  \viii.  221  Our  inij" 
youth. .was  now  in  the  heyday  of  his  blood.  1768  STEKNF. 
Sent.  Jaunt.  11775  86  (Hotel  at  Paris\  I  was  interrupted 
in  the  hey-day  of  this  soliloquy,  with  a  voice.  Ibid.  135 
\Maria,  .l/,W/««)  To  travel  it  through  the  sweetest  part  of 
France— in  the  hey-day  of  the  vintage.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Salmag.  (1824)  143  In  the  good  old  times  that  saw  my  aunt 
in  the  hey-day  of  youth.  1824  SCOTT  Sf.  I\on,in's  iii,  In  his 
heyday  he  had  a  small  estate,  which  he  had  spent  like  a 
gentleman.  1831  LYTTON  Godotykin  38  In  the  flush  and  hey- 
day of  youth,  of  gaiety,  and  loveliness.  1839  LOXGF. //j/t'r/>« 
iv.  ji,  The  heyday  of  life  is  over  with  him.  1873  M 
Grk.  Poets  vh,  232  In  the  bloom  and  heyday  of  the  young 
world's  prime.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Mttkrrs  }-~lor.  xiv.  346 
He  was  no  more  than  thirty-six,  in  the  hey-day  of  his  powers. 
b.  attrib.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hey-day  of 
youth  ;  erron.  belonging  to  a  festive  or  gala  day. 

1739  GIBBER  Apol.  i.  14  All  the  hey-day  expences  of  a 
h  Man  of  Fortune.    \-jyxFortn.  Ramblc\\\\.  44  Aman 
with  his  hayday  dress,  .is  passing  over  the  bridge. 

Hey-day  guise,  hey-de-gay :  see  HAY  sb.t  2. 
Heydnck  (hai-duk,  h^-dyk).  Forms :  7 
heyduque,  7-  -duke,  -duck,  9  heyduc,  heiduc, 
-duck,  haiduk,  hayduk.  [a.  Boh.,  Pol.,  Serv., 
Roman,  hajdiik,  Magyar  hajdil  pi.  hajdi'tk,  in 
Bulg.  hajdntiti)  mod. t  Jr.  xaivrijvrrj^  -  chaidoutcs, 
Turkish  J«-X-^>  hatind  robber,  brigand.] 

A  term  app.  meaning  originally  'robber,  marauder, 
brigand'  (,a  sense  still  retained  in  Servia  and  ad- 
jacent countries),  which  in  Hungary  became  the 
name  of  a  special  body  of  foot-soldiers  (to  whom 
the  rank  of  nobility  and  a  territory  were  given  in 
1605),  and  in  Poland  of  the  liveried  personal  fol- 
lowers or  attendants  of  the  nobles. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  87  Like  the  Hungarian  Hey- 
ducks  their  wrath  is  prone  to  mischief,  and  their  amity  is 
worth  nothing.  1684  ScandcrbsgRediv.  iv.  54  First  Marched 
five  Companies  of  Heyduques.  1685  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2072/1 
The  Heydukes  of  Cattaro  had  made  an  incursion  towards 
Goza,  and  had  destroyed  all  that  Country.  1729  Brice's 
Weekly  Jrnl.  (Exeter)  16  May  3  A  Dwarf.. is  to  attend  on 
his  Royal  Highness  in  the  Dress  of  a  Heyduke.  ijjzAnn. 
Reg.  82*  Two  Heyducks  who  were  behind  the  coach,  bravely 
exposed  their  lives  to  save  the  King  [of  Poland].  1832 
Blackw.  Mag,  XXX II.  13  The  richly  costumed  heydukes 
and  chasseurs  of  the  Hungarian  lords.  1847  MRS.  A.  KI.KR 
Hist.  Servia  49  Such  as  refused  to  appear  before  the  Kadi 
. .  fled  into  the  forests  and  turned  Heyducs  or  robbers.  1858 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vi.  iii.  II.  158  Carried  by  two  shining 
particoloured  creatures,  heyducs  so-called, . ,  in  a  sublime 
sedan.  1889  Athfn&um  15  June  768/1  One  of  that  extinct 
species  of  servants,  the  heyducs,  holds  the  horse  of  the  fat 
monarch. 

Heye,  obs.  f.  AWE,  HIE.  Heyer,  -eer,  var. 
HAIRE.  Obs.  Heyeth :  see  HEIGHT.  Heyf, 
Heyfar,  -for,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HEAVE,  HEIFER. 
Heygh,  heyg,  obs.  ff.  HIGH.  Heygth,  heyste, 
hey;the :  see  HEIGHT. 

Heyghne,  heyne,  obs.  ff.  HAIN  z>.2,  to  raise. 


f  1475  Crabhouse  Reg.  (1889)  61  She  heyned  thestepuland 
new  rofyd  it.  1550  LEVER  Strut,  (Arb.)  34  By  takyng  of 
fynes,  heyghnyng  of  rentes.  1635  RITTER  Skefih.  Holiday 
(N.),  And  on  the  turfie  table  with  the  best  Of  lambs  in  all 
their  flocke  shall  heyne  the  feast. 


Hoy-bo,  hey  ho  ..h^'h^*),  int.    Forms:  5-6 

hay  ho^e,  hey(e  how^e,  6  heigho,  7  heigh  ho, 
heigh-ho,  hi  ho,  6-  hey  ho.  An  utterance,  app. 
of  nautical  origin,  and  marking  the  rhythm  of 
movement  in  heaving  or  hauling  ;cf.  HEAVE  HO, 
hale  and  how,  HALE  sb.±  i);  often  used  in  the 
burdens  of  songs,  with  various  emotional  expres- 
sion, according  to  intonation.  In  some  later  quots. 
blending  with  HEIGH-HO. 

1471  RIPLFV  Couip.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652*  157  Hay  hoe, 
uy,  lat  the  cup  go  rounde.  ?  c  1475  Sqr.  Imve  Degre 
in  Rilson  Mctr.  Rom.  III.  179  Your  maryners  shall  synge 
arowe  Hey  how  and  nimby  lowe.  15..  Peebles  to  Play  v, 
With  hey  and  how  rohumbelow,  The  young  folk  were  full 
bauld.  aiteflFrert4B0yty>\u  Hazl.^./'./'.  III.  62  The 
lytell  lx>ye.  .Of  no  man  had  he  no  care,  But  sung,  hey  howe, 
awaye  the  mare.  And  made  ioye  ynough.  1579  SI-ENSKR 
ShfJ>h.Cal.  Aug.  54  It  fell  vpon  a  holly  cue,  hey  ho  hollidaye, 
Ibid.  78  As  the  bomlasse  passed  bye,  hey  ho  bonilasse. 
1592  (i.  HARVEY  New  Letter  16  Let  him  be  the  Falanta 


.  .     . 

••  and  the  Raine.  a  1614  Eng.  Helicon  in  Brit.  Bibl. 
III.iSS,  I  knowe  a  simple  countrie  hinde.  Heigh  hoe, 
",il!ie  swaine.  1659  Pol.  Ballads  (Percy  Soc.)  III.  147  Sing, 
hi  ho,  Wil.  Lenthall.  who  shall  our  generall  be?  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  v,  [He]  whistled  'With  a  hey  ho  chevy  !  ' 
all  through. 

Hey  hoe:  see  HICK  WALL.  Heyhove,  Heyhte, 
Heykylle,  obs.  ff.  HATHOVE,  HEIGHT,  HKCKI  >:. 
Heyl,   -e,    obs.   ff.   AIL,    HAIL,    HEAL,    I! 
Heylander,  obs.  f.  HIGHLANDER.     Heyld,  <>!H. 
f.   HIELD  v.     Heyler:    see  HILLEK.     Heylis, 
obs.  f.  HALSE  sb.     Heylle,  var.  HAIL  sb.-. 
Heyn(e,    var.    HAIN,    HINK,     HYNE,     II 
Heynd,  var.  KXIIE  Obs.t  a  duck.    Heynd,  -e, 
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vnr.    HENII   a.,    Obs.     Heyne :   see    HKYGHNE. 
Heynne,  var.  HYXE  adv.  Obs.,  hence. 

t  Heyr.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 

1669  \VORLIDGE  Syst.   Ai>ric.   11681)  327  Heyrs,  young 
Timber-trees  that  are  usually  left  for  Standils  in  the  i 
of  Copies.     17*6  Dut.  Rust.  ted.  3). 

Heyr,  -e,  obs.  ff.  H.vin.  HAIRF,  HEIR,  HEB  sb. 

•\  Hey'rat(t.  Obs.  An  American  quadruped  ; 
npp.  the  Kinkajou  [Ctrcollpits  caudivolvulus). 

1607  TorsF.LL  l-'our-f. 'Beasts  (1658)  84  We  may  hereunto  i 
add  the  beast  which  is  bred  in  America,  called  Heyratt, 
spoken  of  by  Theuetus  :  which  name  signifieth  a  beast  of 
Hony.  .for  it  will  climb  the  trees,  and  coming  to  the  caves 
of  Bees  . .  take  out  the  Hony  with  their  nails.  . .  It  is  aboul 
the  bigness  of  a  Cat,  and  of  a  Chesse-nut  colour.  1677  (J. 
CHARI.ETOX  E.rtr,it.  Anim.  (ed.  2)  18  Heyrat.  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  \\.  183/1  The  Heyrat  a  beast  in  America, 
ab  big  as  a  Cat . .  a  great  climber  of  Trees. 

Heyron  e,  -oun,  -un^e,  obs.  ff.  HEROX.  Hey- 
soge,  heysugge,  obs.  ff.  HATSUGGE.  Heyt, 
obs.  f.  EAT,  HUT,  HEAT,  HEKHT;  obs.  Sc.  f. 
HATE,  HOT.  Heyte,  obs.  f.  AIT  >.  Heyth,  obs. 
f.  HEATH,  HEIGHT.  HeyJ>en,  obs.  f.  HEATHEN; 
var.  HETHEX.  Heyty-titey,  obs.  var.  HIGHTY- 
TIGHTY.  Heyuen,  obs.  f.  HEAVEN.  Heyved, 
heywit,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  HEAVE.  Heyward, 
obs.  f.  HAYWARD. 

t  Hi,  hy,  pen.  fran.,  yd  sing.  fern.  ace.  Obs. 
Forms  :  I  hia,  hea,  hiee,  his,  (hio),  1-2  hie,  1-3 
heo,  1-4  hi,  h£,  2  hye.hyo,  2-3  ha,  hoe.  [OE. 
hia,  hie,  etc.,  ace.  of  hiu,  /no,  HEO,  fern,  of  HE, 
corresp.  to  OFris.  hia  ;  cf.  Goth,  ija,  the  form  cor- 
resp.  to  which  was  already  lost  in  OHG.  and  OS., 
and  supplied  by  sia,  mod.Ger.  sie,  from  stem  si-,  >K. 
In  late  OE.  the  originally  distinct  nom.  and  ace. 
began  to  be  confounded  under  the  forms  hie,  hi, 
/«£,  hio,  heo;  and  in  later  times,  though  heo  was 
the  typical  nom.  and  hi,  hy  the  ace.,  the  two  cases 
were  hardly  distinct.  Following  the  example  of 
me,  thee,  us,  and  you,  and  like  the  other  OE.  accu- 
satives of  the  jrd  pers.,  hia  began  in  the  loth  c., 
in  north-midl.  dial.,  to  be  supplanted  by  the  dative 
hire,  HER.  In  the  east-midl.  dial,  of  the  OE. 
Chronicle,  this  substitution  was  fully  established  by 
1 125  ;  but  the  original  ace.  hi,  hy  remained  longer 
in  the  west  and  south,  being  found  in  Layamon 
after  1 200,  and  in  Shoreham  (Kentish)  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  1 4th  c.  During  its  obsolescence,  an- 
other ace.  form,  hes,  His,  made  its  appearance  in  j 
the  south.] 

=  HER  (ace.)  ;  also  refl.  herself.  Used  of  females, 
and  with  nouns  grammatically  feminine  :  cf.  HKO. 

c8as  I  '<-sf>.  Psalter  xxxix.  15  £>a  Se  soeca3  sawle  mine  Sact 
hie  afirren  hie.  835  Kentish  Charter  in  O.  P..  Ti'.rts  447 
jif  min  wiif  Sonne  hia  nylle  mid  clennisse  swa;  ^ehaldan. 
rt  900  Marlyrplogy  Ibid.  178  Se  casere  hio  heht  £emartyrian. 
c  935  O.  £.  Ckron.  an.  919  [He]  be?;et  ba  bur^  and  him  cirdon 
to  ma;st  ealle  ^a  burrware  be  hie  £er  budon.  £950  Lituiisf. 
Gosp.  Matt.  i.  io,  &  nalde  hea  gebrenge  . .  ah  he  walde 
deislice  forleitta  hea  [cy?S  Ruskw.  G.,  is:  ne  walde  hie., 
wolde  dejullice  forleten  hio].  Ibid.  ix.  18  Onsett  [bin]  bond 
ofer  hia  . .  bset  hiu  lifije  [Kusftiu.  xesettehond  bin  ofer  heo, 
&  heo  leofab  ;  c  1000  Ags.  G.t  Sete^ine  hand  uppan  hig,  and 
heo  lyfaS ;  c  1160  Hatton  G.,  Sete  bine  hand  up  on  hyo,  and 
hye  lefeSj.  cqy>Lindisf.  G.  Matt.  xiv.  4  Neisjelefed  3e  to 
habbanne  hia  [A'/'s/m-.  hire].  Ibid.  xv.  23  Forlet  hia,  for- 
3pn  [hiu]  cliopas  after  usij  [Ruskw.  Forlet  hiae,  forbon  be 
hiae  caegeb  asfter  us],  c  1000  Sa.v.  LeecJid.  I.  i7oGifhe  hy 
{peoniam}  mid  him  hafao.  t  1000  . •[&.  Gvsp.  Matt.  xiv.  4 
Nys  be  alyfed  hi  [z'.r.  hig]  to  wife  to  haebbenne  [c  1160 
Hatton  G.t  hy  to  wife  to  haebbenne].  Ibid.  xv.  23  Forlast 
hig,  forSam  heo  clypac.  aefter  us  [c  1160  Hatton  G.,  Forla:t 
hyo,  for[>an  hyo  clypa3  sefter  us].  <r  1050  (>.  /'-.  Climn. 
(MS-  C)  an.  1037  Baldwine  eorl  hi  [^Llfjyfe]  5asr  wel  under- 
feng,  and  hix  bxr  jeheold.  Ibid,  (Laud  MS.»  an.  1048  F4 
Se  cyng  ..  betaehte  hy  his  swyster  to  Hwerwillon.  a  noo 
Ibid.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1075  Se  cyng  hi  let  bryngan  to  West- 
mynstre..and  lae^de  hi  wi5  Eadward  kyng  hire  hlaforde. 
Ibid.  an.  nooSearcebiscop  Ansealm  hi  him  bewaeddade  and 
si58an  to  cwene  jehalsode.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  Adam  hi 
nemnede  eua.  c  1175  Lainb.  llvni.  3  Unbinde3  heo  [be  a~^e] 
and  leadeS  heo  to  me.  a  1200  Moral  Otic  215  pa  be  godes 
milce  secbe3  he  iwis  mei  ha  ifinden.  c  raog  LAV.  42  He  hoe 
[be  boc]  5ef  bare  a:oelen  v^lienor.  Ibid.  158  He  heo  wolde 
habben.  Ibid.  3186  Ich  heo  [c  1*75  hire,  i.e.  Cordelia]  wulle 
be  biwiten  &  senden  ha  [c  1275  hire]  be  in  ane  scipe.  a  1250 
Owl  fy  Night.  29  pe  nihtegale  hi  ise^  And  hi  biheold  and 
overse}.  Ibid.  939  And  sat  sum  del  and  heo  bibohte.  r"75 
Passion  o»r  Lord  435  in  O.  E.  Misc.  49  pe  rode  . .  He  her 
heo  on  his  schuldre.  (-1315  SHOREHAM  102  Senne  hys  [/.,-. 
is]  swete  and  lyketh,  Wanne  a  man  hi  deth.  Ibid.  136 
To  healde  hy  tbe  erthe]  op  hyt  nys  no  ned. 

t  Hi,  by,  pers.  frail.,  yd  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  Obs. 
Forms  :  see  below.  [OE.  hise,  hie,  etc.,  the  ori- 
ginal plural,  nom.  and  ace.,  in  all  genders,  of  he, 
heo,  hit  (see  HE),  corresp.  to  OFris.  hia  ;  cf.  Goth, 
nom.  pi.  eis,  fijSs,  ija,  ace.  ins,  ijSs,  ija,  the  forms 
corresp.  to  which  were  already  lost  in  OS.  and  OHG . 
and  supplied  by  sia,  and  sie,  sio,  sin,  mod.Ger.  sie, 
from  stem  si-,  SE.  Since  OE.  times,  a  like  fate  has 
befallen  this  pronominal  form  in  Eng.  Already 
in  loth  c.  the  northern  dial,  occasionally  used,  as 
equivalent  to  hia,  the  demonstrative  j>a,  lha,  plural 
of  the,  that ;  before  1 200,  the  cognate  form  fcj), 
THEY,  adopted  from  Norse,  had  quite  superseded 
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hi,  hia,  nominative,  in  north-midl.  (Ormin) ;  the 
corresponding  northern  form  was  J>ai,  thai.  By 
1300,  /c/,  tiiei,  they,  had  become  the  standard 
Nominative  form  in  midland  English  generally  ; 
though  her,  hem,  were  retained  in  the  possessive 
and  objective  till  the  ijth  c.  Before  1400,  thei, 
thai  are  seen  side  by  side  with  /;;',  hy,  even  in  s.\v. ; 
and  before  1500,  hi,  already  confounded  in  form 
with  its  sing,  he,  hee,  disappeared  from  literature ; 
although  in  the  reduced  form  a  it  still  lingers  in 
s.w.  dialect.  The  Accusative  Id  was  lost  sooner 
than  the  nominative  ;  in  the  loth  c.,  in  north-midl. 
dial.,  it  began,  like  the  other  accusatives  hine,  and 
///  sing,  fern.,  and  on  the  analogy  of  the  original 
accusative  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
to  be  supplanted  by  its  own  dative  lieom,  hem  (see 
HEM  fron^i ;  in  the  east-midl.  dial,  of  the  OE. 
Chronicle, hem  had  quite  superseded  /;/  before  1125; 
but  in  the  west  the  ace.  was  used  by  Layamon  alter 
1 200,  and  in  Kentish  it  was  still  Shoreham's  form 
c  1315.  When  it  disappeared  in  the  south,  it  gave 
place,  as  in  the  fern,  sing.,  to  a  form  hes.  His,  q.v. ; 
elsewhere  it  was  succeeded  by  HEM.  which  itself  in 
course  of  time  was  displaced  by  THKM.  Thus,  they, 
them  are  the  present  sense-equivalents  of  hi  nom. 
and  ace.] 

L  1.  Nominative  case.   =  THEY. 

a.  i  hise,  hia,  (.hea),  hie,  2  hye,  2-3  hie. 
805-31  Kentish.  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  444  /Ec  ic  bebeode 
minum  a;fterfyl(5endum  . .  oa;t  hias  simle  ymb  xii  mona.5  . . 
Jexeorwien  ten  hund  hl.ifa.  ^825  I'esp.  Psalter  xxi.  18  Hie 
soolice  sceawedun  and  gelocadon  me.  t'Sjs  O.  E.  Chrort. 
an.  755  pa  cusdon  hie  baet  hie  hie  baes  ne  onmunden.  ('897 
K.  .ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlvi.  354  Donne  hit  tocymSftan 
hie  hit  sprecan  sculon.  £950  Lindisf,  Gosj>.  Matt,  xxiii.  ^ 
partte  hia  sie  gesene  [r  975  Riishiy.  G.,  past  hia;  siac  gesjena:]. 
(-975  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  951  past  hie  woldan  eal  J>ast  he  wolde. 
Cli6o  Hattvn  G.  Matt.  ix.  24  Hye  teldan  hine.  c  1200 
Triii.  Coll.  How.  51  Efter  ban  be  hie  weren  wuniende  in 
Jerusalem . .  bo  hie  forleten  godes  lore,  c  1250  Kent.  St-nn. 
in  O.  I-'..  Misc.  33  Hie  answerden  and  seyde,  Lord  [etc.]. 

/3.  I  hio,  heo,  2  hio.  hyo,  2-4  heo. 
871-89  Surrey  Charter  in  O.  K.  Texts  452  ponne  a^eofen 
hio  ba  ilcan  elmessan  to  cristes  cirican.  a  900  CYM 
Elate  166  (Gr.)  Hio  him  andsware  aeni^e  ne  meahton  a^ifan. 
C937  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  937  past  heo  [MSS.A.,  B.  hie,  C,  /'. 
hi]  beaduweorca  beteran  wurdun.  971  Blickl.  Hcnt.  199 
Heo  nasfre  swylc  wundor  ne  jesawon.  Ibid.  249  Hiowasron 
jefeonde  mycle  gefean.  c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gen.  iii.  7  His 
oncneowon  j>a  baet  hi;  nacode  waeron.  ciibol/attcn  Gosp. 
Matt.  x.  i  pact  hyo  adrifen  hyo  ut  \_Ags.  G.  hij-.h!^]. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  Nare  hio  blinde  jescapene.  r  1205 
LAV.  183  He  wes  king  and  heo  quen,  &  kine-lond  heo  welden. 
1258  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill,  pe  tre_owbe  bast  heo  vs  o}en. 
a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  282  penne  bei  se^en  Ihesu  crist  in  bat 
ilke  foorme,  bat  heo  se^en  him  . .  whon  heo  furst  comen. 

7.  I  hi,  hy,  his,  2-4  hi  (i,  y),  3-4  hii,  4 
hy. 

i  887  O.  E,  Ckron.  an.  887  And  hi  cuaedon  \>&t  hie  \>^  . . 
healdan  sceoldan.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  123  pa  hy  J>a  up  on 
)x>ne  heofon  aefter  urum  Drihtne  locodan.  ^993  Batth-  of 
Maldon  19  ByrhtnoS.  .taehte  hu  hi  sceoldonstandan.  a  1000 
O.  E.  Chron,  an.  093  And  hy  bone  ealdorman  J>xr  ofslo^on. 
c  1000  Ag s.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  24  Hi  [v.r.  hi?]  tsldon  hyne.  Ibid. 
32  Hix  brohton  him  dumbne  man.  1154  O .  E.  Chron.  an. 
1137  Hi  hadden  him  manred  maked  <t  athes  suoren.  ^117$ 
Cott.  Horn.  219  To  chiesen  ^lef  y  wolden  hare  sceappimle 
lufie.  Ibid.  223  I  mu^on  jecnowen  ei3Ser  god  atid  euyl. 
Ibid.  225  pa  cweSen  hi  betwxe  ham  bat  hi  woldan  wercen 
ane  burch.  1*1205  LAV.  2230,  I  fumlen  [fi*75  hii  funde]  ^a 
breo  maidenes.  c  1275  Ibid.  3610  Hii  \c  1205  heo]  verde  to 
one  borwe.  Ibid.  10314  Hii  flowen  forb  rihtes,  ba^  i  c-vnien 
to  ban  Peutes.  i«97  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  369  Hii  rerde  abbeyes 
&  prior>-es  vor  her  synnes.  c  1315  SHOKEHAM  47  Ere  hy 
thys  ordre  have,  Me  schel  hy  wel  assaye  Of  that  hy  redeth 
that  hy  wel  Ham  conne  aneye.  a  1327  Pol.  ^w^-i'tCamden) 
214  To  the  kyng  Edward  hii  fasten  huere  fay.  \-ypAyenb. 
16  Hi  byeb  heaued  of  alle  kueade  . .  be  hy  dyadliche,  be  hy 
ueniai.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  1. 189  Aren  no  men  auarouser 
ban  hij  Whan  bei  ben  auaunced.  c  1380  Sir  Fernmh.  1014 
Sory  wer  bey  for  bi  ne  mi3t  hure  pruwe.sse  fulfille  b°re- 
Ibid,  2380  Y  not  how  bay  schul  ascape  ben»  M1  by  ne  gob  to 
dede.  (71380  WYCLIF  Sel.  \\'k&.  III.  no  Hy  kepej?  here 
reule. 

S.  2-5  he,  (4  hey),  5  hee. 

"i  175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Hi  wolde  mid  modinesse  beon 
betere  bonne  he  -jesceapen  were.  ^1175  Lantb.  Hotn.gi  pa 
bet  lond  hefden  he  hit  sealden.  c  laoo  Tritt.  Coll.  Horn,  129 
For  pat  be  he  ne  wune<5  noht  on  hem,  ne  he  on  him.  c  IMO 
Bestiary  351  Alle  he  [hertes]  arn  off  one  mode.  1*97  R. 
GLOUC.  (1724)  16  To  wyte,  wej>er  he[-they]  wolde  pes,  ober 
heo  nolde  non.  c  1300  H>irelok  152  He  wrungen  hondes, 
and  \\  epen  sore,  f  131$  Song  Passion  24  in  ( '.  /:.  Misc.  198 
Ne  cuben  hey  him  nout  cnowe.  c  1394  /'.  /V.  Cr -fde  471  \\\\\ 
ober  cures  of  Cristen  b6'  covelen  nou^t  to  haue,  But  pere  as 
wynnynge  lijb  he  lokeb  none  o)>er.  (71410  Chron.  Eng. 
(Ritsoni  33  Schep  he  heden  ase  hors  gret.  c  1430  //,i -tuns 
1  'i>'X-  S9  To  the  child  her  scruice  profren  he  \rinie  vanyte]. 
c  1450  LttXEUCH  Grail  xlii.  76  And  whanne  they  syen  he 
Wolde  not  so.  .Of  here  vyandes  thanne  goven  hee. 

€.  2-4  ho. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  A  mon  . .  fol  imong  boues,  ho  him 
bii-cueden  and  ho  him  ferwundeden.  a  1200  Moral  ( 

'.-3  hi  nabing  forleten  of  al  b61  b°  i^e-jen.     Ibid.  100  Aj 
ho  habbeS  in  hore  write  bet  we  misduden  here.  Jbid.  105  Hwi 
weren  ho  bi~jeten,  to  whon  were  ho  iborene  ?    a  1250  < 
Night.  66  And  alle  heo  [Cott.  MS.  ho]  be  drivel*  I:' 
.1250  M.'id  Marcgrst?  xx,    Ho  leiden  honden  hire  upon. 
r  1275  Sinnt-rs  Bcirarc  i  -}6  ( '.  hi.  Misc.  76  J'COS  playdur-,  . . 
Ho  schule..In  helle  habben  teone.     ?  1:1375  /W.  A',  , 
Poetns  239  For  csye  he  comun  al,  esye  ho  ssuln  wciule. 


HI. 

£  2-4  ha,  4  a. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hani.  5  pus  ha  hine  hercden.  c  1205  LAY.  5365 
Ha  [cia75  hii]  leopen  on  heore  feire  hors.  11325  ••!«<">'•  A'. 
44  Ower  graces  ..  alse  ha  beo8  iwriten  ou.  (-1325  I'orm 
Tin:,-s  AVrc.  //(Percy  xliv,  Loke  that  ha  fare  wel  1 1 

o) 

»y 


and  Abraham's  bosome  was  aboue,  and  betweene  them  both 
a  great  huge  Hiatus.  1675  R.  BURTHOGGK  Causa.  Dei  319 
He  saw  two  Openings  or  Hiatus  in  the  Earth.  1693  WOOD- 
WARD Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  117  The  Water  of  this  orb 
communicates  with  that  of  the  Ocean,  by  means  of  certain 
Hiatus's  or  Chasmes  passing  betwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of 
the  Ocean.  1737  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  i8.|o  VI.  5  Those 
hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  whereby  the  abyss  below 
opens  into  it  and  communicates  with  it.  1885  Matuh.  Exam. 
22  June  5/3  One  side  of  the  mountain  was  rent  into  a  large 
hiatus  about  200  yards  square. 

||  b.  Anat.  An  opening  or  foramen. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t  Hiatus  Fallofii,  a  foramen  situated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  leading  to  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

e.  humorously.  A  rent  or  hole  in  a  garment. 

1761  STKRS-F.  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxvii,  The  hiatus  in  Phuta- 
tonus's  breeches  was  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  the  chesnut. 

2.   A   gap   or    interruption    of  continuity   in    a 
chronological  or  other  series ;  a  lacuna  which  de- 
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stiengthe. 

7].  3-4  huy,  4  hui,  hue. 

c  1290  .?.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  10/315  pe  croiz.  .deope  under  eorke 
huy  caste,  c  1290  St.  Bratuian  669  in  .V.  K't^.  Lei;.  I.  238 
An  ester  eue  huy  come,  a  1300  A".  Jf.trn  (Ritsoo)  1486 
Hue  gurden  huem  with  suerde,  Hue  eoden  . .  Towart  the 
castele.  a  1317  Pol.  Smigs  (Camden)  214  That  hue  ne 
shulden  a^eyn  him  go.  a  1350  Chilcih.  Jesns  50  Ne  dwelden 
huy  nou}t  after  ful  longue  Huy  token  with  heom  |>at  neod 
was.  c  1375  Pol-  Rel.  >!  L.  Poems  (1866)  230  pe  gates  of 
parais . .  A^ein  hui  beo)>  noupe  open. 

II.  2.  Accusative  case.  =THKM. 
c8*s  Vtsp.  Psalter  xvi.  13  Aris,  dryhlen,  forecym  hie  and 
forcer  hie.  a  855  O.  E.  C/iron.  an.  787  Se  serefa  (jaerto  rad, 
and  hie  wolde  drifan  to  bps  cyninges  tune,  c  950  Lindisf. 
(lasf.  Matt.  x.  i  pstte  hia  fordrife  <5a  ilco  and  hca  jeseme 
all  un-!i,tlo.  li'id.  26  Ne  forSon  ondredes  je  hia  I'd  <Vi. 
''975  Knslnu.  Gosf.  ibid.,  Ne  for|>on  ondredaj>  eo\v  hi;u. 
c  975  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  964  And  [Eadi;ar  cyng]  sette  hy  mid 
munecan.  ciooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xx.  25  pa  clypode  se 
hslend  his  to  him  [<  1160  Hatton  G.,  pa  clypede  se  haslend 
hyu  to  hym].  Ibid,  xxiii.  5  Ealle  hepra  weorc  hi$  dt>3  baet 
menn  hi  geseon.  c  1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  Ealle  heore  were 
hyo  do8  jiaet  men  hyo  seseon.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  He  hi 
ledde  ofer  se  mid  dreie  fote.  £1175  Lamb.  Hoiii.  21  pah 
ure  an  heofde  idon  eower  alre  sunne  and  he  walde  gan  to 
scrifte  and  bi-reusien  ha  and  forleten  ha  a  mare.  //'/>/.  23  pu 
scoldest  heo  biwiten  al  swa  clenliche  swa  Crist  ha  be  bitahte. 
i  1200  Trin.Coll.  Ham.  51  pe  king,  .sende hie  in  to  babilonie 
to  bralshipe  . .  and  |>at  lond  folc  hem  ouersette  mid  felefelde 
pine,  c  1205  LAY.  309  To  his  sune  he  heo  [c  1275  ham]  draf. 
a  1250  Owl  f;  Nigkt.  1518  Overswithe  bu  hi  herest.  c  1250 
Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  33  Ha  sente  hi  into  his  wyn- 
yanle.  c  1315  Shoreham  14  He  with-stent  hi  alle.  Ibid,  16 
The  foend  fondeth  hy  so. 

3.  Reflexive  and  Reciprocal.  Themselves ;  each 
other. 

1-825  I'esf.  Psalter  Ixxii.  27  Da  afirraS  hie  from  Se  for- 
weorSaS.  1:855  O.  E.  C/trjn.  an.  540  And  steorran  hie 
artiewdon.  ciooo  I  bid.  (MS.  D.)  an.  025  vKbelstan  ..  and 
Siluric.  -heosesamnodonaetTameweorobige.  c  IOOO/ELFRH: 
Exod.  xviii.  7  Hij  gretton  hij  £esybsumum  wordum.  c  1000 
, '.'.c/-  Matt.  ii.  ii  Hi  [v.r.  hij)  aSenedon  hi  [v.r.  his), 
&  hi  to  him  jebaedon.  c  1160  Hattott  Gosf.  ibid.,  Hyo 
abeneden  hyo,  &  hyo  to  hym  }ebaeden. 

Hi  proit.,  occasional  variant  of  HE,  HEO. 

Hi  (hai:,  int.  [A  parallel  form  to  HEY.]  An 
exclamation  used  to  call  attention. 

?  c  1475  Hunt.  Hare  136  Thei  cryed,  '  Hy,  hy  ! '  all  at  ones 
'  Kyil  '  kyll !  for  kockes  bownes  !'  1747  Geatl.  Mag.  39  Hold, 
hold,  'tis  a  double  ;  hark  hey  !  bowler  hye  !  If  a  thousand 
gainsay  it,  a  thousand  shajl  lye.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr. 
Tadpole  xxx.  (1879)  2°>  '  Hi ! '  cried  the  brigand,  giving  the 
mule  a  bang  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket.  'Hi!'  1886 
FI:XN  This  Man's  M'if,:  n.  ii,  It  was  not  a  thrilling  word  .. 
it  was  only  a  summons — an  arrest.  Hi !  1894  —  In  Alpine 
I'alU-y  1.47  Here,  hi !  haveacigar?  \&yj  Daily  Nt"w$  2  Oct. 
3/3  A  good  lunch,  and  then  hi  T  for  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Hiacinth,  obs.  form  of  HYACINTH. 

Hiant  'hai'ant),  <z.  rare.  [ad.  L.  hiant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  hiti-re  to  gape.]  Gaping ;  having  a  wide 
aperture.  Chiefly  in  Nat.  ffisi.) 

1800  HURDIS  l-'mi.  Village  17  E'er  he  pours  into  the  dis- 
tant deep,  Through  the  wide  fauces  of  yon  hiant  cliffs.  1848 
HARDY  in  I'roc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  6.  335  Maxillae 
rather  broad,  .the  lobes  hiant. 

Hiar,  obs.  form  of  HIGHER. 

Hiate  fhsi-e't),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  hidt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  Irian  to  gape.]  intr.  To  gape ;  to  cause  a 
hiatus.  Hence  Hia  ting  ppl.  a.  So  Hia'tion, 
gaping. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxi.  162  The  continual! 
hiation,  or  holding  open  its  niouth  [on  the  part  of  the 
chameleon],  which  men  observing  conceive  the  intention 
thereof  to  receive  the  aliment  of  air.  1876  R.  ELLIS  Cotnm. 
Catullus  ^1889)  p.  xiv,  Latin,  .to  which  the  hiating  vowels 
e  i  are  comparatively  strange. 

Hiatus  (hai^-tws).  PI.  hiatus,  hiatuses, 
[a.  L.  hiatus  gaping,  gap,  opening,  f.  hiare  to  gape.] 

1.  A  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  material  object ; 
a  gaping  chasm ;  an  opening  or  aperture.  Now  rare. 

1563   W.   FUI.KE  Meteors  (1640)  17  b,  These  holes  called 
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stroys  the  completeness  of  a  sentence,  account,  writ- 
ing, etc.  ;  a  missing  link  in  a  chain  of  events,  etc. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  ii.  xJx.  $  0  To  fnrew.-irtu:  t1  • 
of  (he  hiatus  in  our  aduersaries  collections.     1655  FULLKR 
C/i.  Hint.  n.  iii.  §  17  A  Dunce-Monk,  being  to  make  his 
Epitaph,  .at  Night  left  the  Verse  thus  gap- 

fossa  Bcdx ossti,  till  he  had  consulted  with  his  Pillow,  to 

fill  up  the  Hiatus.  1676  W.  Hi  BBARD  Happiness  oj' /'.  57 
When  there  are  such  Chasmaes  and  hiatus's  in  the  supcriour 
or  inferiour  parts  of  a  state,  they  are  sad  Omens,  p<jrt<_';,<lin^ 
mine.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  264  It  was  printed  in 
the  usual  Greek  characters,  with  all  the  hiatus  filled  up  by 
conjecture.  1844  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.ii.  59  In  1671  ..there  is 
another  hiatus  in  his  correspondence.  It  extends  over  three 
years.  1874  CAKPENTER  matt.  Phys.  l.  i.  §  i  A  Maten:;! 
Instrument,  whose  function  it  is  to  bridge  over  the  hiatus 
between  the  individual  Consciousness  and  the  External 
World. 

b.  Logic.  A  step  wanting  in  a  chain  of  proof; 
a  gap  in  reasoning  or  evidence. 

a  1850  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  II.  269  Where  is  that  hiatus 
.  .between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion? 
3.   Gram,  and   Pros.    The    break    between   two 
vowels   coming  together  without  an    intervening 
consonant  in  successive  words  or  syllables. 

The  break  or  interval  of  silence  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  two  vowels  may  be  separately  heard,  when  there  is  no 
intervening  consonant  to  mark  the  division  between  them. 

1706  POI-K  Let.  to  H'atsk  22  Oct.,  The  Hiatus  which  has 
the  worst  effect,  is,  when  one  Word  ends  with  the  same 
Vowel  that  begins  the  following.  1875  LOWELL  .S/n-nscr 
Prose  Wks.  1890  IV.  309  note,  He  [Milton]  also  shuns  a  hiatus 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  displeasing  to 
Spenser's  ear.  Mod.  The  article  an  has  been  reduced  to  a, 
except  before  vowels,  where  hiatus  would  result. 

t  Hibber-gibber.  Obs.  [Reduplicated  deri- 
vative of  GIBBER.]  A  confused  repetition  or  babble 
of  talking;  gibberish. 

1591  G.  HARVEY  Pit  rce "s Super.  24  One  madde  knaue  with 
his  awke  hi!>ber-t:ibber  is  able  to  put  down  twenty  of  your 
smugged  artiliciall  men  that  simper  it  so  nicely. 

Hibernacle  (lisi'bojn^k'lX  Also  hy-.  [ad. 
L.  hibernaail-itm  :  see  below.  So  in  mod.F.]  A 
winter  retreat ;  a  hibernaculum. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (17371  V.  231  The  Legions  on 
their  Hybernacles  think.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Dot.  Gard.  n. 
17  note.  What  is  in  common  language  called  a  bulbous 
root,  is  by  Linneus  termed  the  Hybernacle  or  winter-lodge, 
of  the  young  plant.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  736  AH  the 
other  snug  and  airless  depositories  and  hybernacles  of  life 
in  the  city  of  citu-s. 

Hiberna'cular,  a.  [f.  L.  hibemacul-um  (see 
next)  -t-  -AK.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hibernacle. 

1834  SELBY  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  2.  35  Those 
insect  tribes,  .had.  .quitted  their  hybernacular  retreats. 

II  Hibernaculum  (haibainse-kiwl^m).  Also 
hy-.  Pi.  -a.  [L.  htbemaculum  winter  residence, 
usually  in  pi.  htbemdcztla  winter  huts  of  soldiery, 
winter  quarters,  f.  hibem-ns  wintry:  see  -CULE.] 

1 1.  A  greenhouse  for  wintering  plants.  Obs. 

1699  EVELYN  dcc'tar:aP\3.nt  Of  Orangeries.,  Hybernacula, 
Stoves,  and  Conservatories. 

2.  tool.  The  winter  quarters  or  place  of  retire- 
ment of  a  hibernating  animal. 

1789  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxvii.  (18531  108  Hedgehogs  make 
a  deep  and  warm  hybernaculum  with  leaves  and  moss.  1816 
KIRBY  8i  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  U-  34§  It  shall  seek  out 
appropriate  hybernacula  or  winter  quarters  and  in  them  fall 
into  a  profound  sleep.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  135 
This  It  lines  with  leaves,  retires  to  its  hybernaculum  and 
closes  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

3.  Bot.  A  part  of  a  plant  adapted  to  protect  an 
embryonic  organ  during  the  winter,  as  a  bulb  or 
special  bud. 

1760  JAS.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (1788)  Gloss.  418  Hyberna- 
cnlutn,  Winter-lodge,  the  Part  of  a  Plant  that  incloses  and 
secures  the  Embryo  from  external  Injuries.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  i.  25  note,  He  [Linnasus]  names  them  Hy- 
bernacula, winter  germs  or  buds,  into  which  the  whole  plant 
retires  during  the  winter  season.  1860  TYAS  Wild  FL  31 
[ButterwortJ  There  are  formed  small  round  leafy  buds  or 
hybernacula,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

4.  Zool.  a.  An  encysted  winter-bud  of  a  polyzoan, 
which  germinates  in  the  following  spring. 

1885  E.  R.  LANKESTER  In  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  433/1  The 
only  approach  to  a  differentiation  of  the  polypides  in  Palu- 
dicella  is  in  the  arrest  of  growth  of  some  of  the  buds  of  a 
colony  in  autumn,  which,  instead  of  advancing  to  maturity, 
become  conical  and  invested  with  a  dark-coloured  cuticle. 
They  are  termed  hybernacula. 

b.  The  epiphragm  or  false  operculnm  of  a  snail. 

1888  HUXLEY  8:  MARTIN  Elem.  Biol.  273  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find,  during  the  warm  season,  individuals 
[snails]  to  the  exterior  of  whose  shells  there  adhere  one  or 
more  (often  a  great  number)  of.  .hybernacula,  cast  off  by 
their  fellows  on  emerging  from  the  dormant  state.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.Life  108  When  the  snail  hiber- 
nates it  closes  the  aperture  of  its  shell  by  a  whitish  disc,  the 
hibernaculum  or  epiphragma. 

Hibernal  (haibaunal),  a.  Also  hy-.  [ad.  L. 
hJbcrnal-is  wintry,  f.  hibcrnns  wintry.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proper  to  winter;  appear- 
ing in  winter. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  225  [The  dog-star] 
should  rather  manifest  its  warming  power  in  the  winter, 
when  it  remaines  conjoyned  with  the  Sun  in  its  Hybernall 
conversion.  1799  Spirit  Pub.  yr«/j.(i8oo)  III.  129  To  sleep 
away  the  hibernal  months.  1819  MONTGOMERY  Reign,  of 
^firing  in  Greenland,  etc.  (ed.  2)  211  They  meet  the  pale 
hybernal  sun.  1870  HooKER  Stud.  Flora  365  Ltttcfljum 
xstivtttn  ;  lc  ives  hibernal. 


HIBERNIAN. 

2.  fig.  Pertaining  to  the  winter  of  life  ;  late. 

a  1626  Hi-.  ANI»«K\M-.S  Scrni.  (1856)  L  356  We  have  lost  our 
regard  so  even  of  judgements  and  all,  as  neither  vernal  nor 
hibernal  repentance  we  bring  forth. 

Hiberuant  (h^i'bajnant),  a.  Nat.  Hist.  [ad. 
L.  hibt'i-nt~uit-e?n,  pr.  pple.  of  htbernare  (see  next). 
So  in  F.]  Hibernating. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  766/1  In  the  hibernant.  .con- 
dition.  1842  M  HALL  Guist.  Lcct.  15  The  deep  and  long- 
continued  sleep  of  the  hibernant  animal. 

Hibernate  (harbanw'tl,  v.  Also  hy-.  [f.  L. 
Internal- ,  ppl.  stem  of  hibcrnd-re  to  winter,  f.  ht- 
berna  winter  quarters,  hi  her  nits  wintry.] 

1.  intr.  To  winter;  to  spend  the  winter  in  some 
special  state  suited  to  resist  it ;  said  esp.  of  animals 
that  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor,     transf. 
Of  persons :  To  winter  in  a  milder  locality. 

a  1802  E.  DARWIN  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1828).  1816  KIRBY 
&  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  349  It  is  probable  that  some  insects 
of  almost  every  order  hybernate  in  the  egg  state.  1817 
Bittttrfiy  Collectors  l'ade-M^.  115  This  species  hybernates 
in  the  perfect  state  and  sometimes  survives  the  winter.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  10  There  are  now  positively  no  places 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  where  invalids  can 
hybernate  cheaply  and  comfortably. 

2.  Jig.    a.  Of  persons:  To  remain  in  a  torpid  or 
inactive  state,     b.  Of  things  :  To  lie  dormant. 

18*9  SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  I.  39  Inclination  would  lead 
me  to  hibernate  during  half  the  year.  1862  M.  HOPKINS 
Hawaii  305  The  unsettled  questions  are  hybernating,  prob- 
ably to  bud  and  burgeon  again  at  some  future  season.  1864 
I.OUKLL  Fireside  Trav.  94  The  public  institution  in  which 
he  hibernated  (so  to  speak)  during  the  other  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days  of  the  year. 

Hence  Hi-bernating-  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a.  \  Hi'- 
berna  tor,  an  animal  that  hibernates. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  766/2  In  the  sleep  of  the  hiber- 
nating animal,  the  respiration  is.  .impaired.  1870  HOOKER 
Stud.  Flora  395  Propagated  by  budding  from  marginal 
clefts,  and  by  autumnal  hybernating  bulbils.  1883  Sunday 
Mag,  674  The  Faurde  is  really  one  of  the  hibernators,  like 
our  own  hedgehog.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life 
262  '  Hibernating  gland  ',  a  gland  found  in  many  Rodentia, 
Chiroptera,  and  Insectivora. 

Hibernation  ^haibain^-JanX  Alsohy-.  [ad.L. 

hibernation-em >  n.  of  action  f.  hiberndre :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  wintering,  or  passing  the  winter, 
esp.  in  some  suitable  place  or  condition. 

1664  EVELYN  AW.  Hort.,  New  Conserv.  (R.),  The  several 
plants  that  were  to  pass  their  hibernation  in  the  green-house. 
1687-1700  SIR  P.  RYCAUT  Contn,  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  1462 
(L.)  The  next  day.. the  vizier  [marched]  to  Diarbechir,  for 
his  hybernation.  1808  SOUTHEY  Let.  13  Sept.  in  C.  C. 
Southey  LifefyCorr.  III.  xiv.  169,  I  am  . .  laying  in  health 
and  exercise  for  the  next  season  of  hybernation.  1897  IVcstni. 
Gaz.  8  Apr.  1/3  My  experiences  may  be  of  use  next  season 
to  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  their  next  year's  quarters 
for  hibernation. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  The  dormant  condition  into  which 
many  animals  and  plants  pass  when  the  tempera- 
ture  falls  below  certain  limits  ;    esp.   the  winter 
sleep  of  some  warm-blooded  animals,  as  the  dor- 
mouse, hedgehog,  badger,  bear,  bat,  etc. 

« 1802  E.  DARWIN  cited  in  WEBSTER  (1828).  1816  KIRBY 
Si  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  349  Their  hybernation  in  these  cir- 
cumstances has  little  or  nothing  analogous  to  that  of  larger 
animals.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  221  This  state  of  hyber- 
nation. .is  better  displayed  in  the  Dormouse,  than  in  any  other 
warm-blooded  animal  of  our  own  country,  except  the  Bats, 
1856  \~)ow.  Logic  Chr.  Faith  iv.  ii.  §  5.  221  [A  plant]  prepares 
itself  for  the  period  of  hybernation.  1860  MAITRY  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea  vi.  §  325  The  great  serpents  and  reptiles  have 
buried  themselves  for  hibernation. 

3.  Jig.  Any  condition  or  period  of  dormancy  or 
suspended  activity. 

1829  DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  1. 176,  I  know  scarcely 
any  one  that  walks,  and  this  ..  has  reduced  me  to  a  sort  of 
hybernation.  1865  Pall  A/all  G.  3  Aug.  i/i  With  the  revival 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  revive  a  number  of  questions 
which  during  its  hybernation  were  put  upon  one  side.  1879 
CasselFs  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  394/1  The  long  interval  of  half 
a  century  seems  to  be  the  period  of  hybernation  during 
which  the  telescopic  mind  rests  from  its  labours. 

Hibernatory  (haiba'jnatsri).  [f.  L.  hibernare 
(see  HIBERNATE)  :  after  conservatory.]  A  place 
for  keeping  plants  in  during  the  winter. 

1852  Beck"s  Florist  Oct.  225  This  frame  is  to  be  employed 
for  .  propagating  plants  from  cuttings,  and  lastly,  to  be 
used  as  a  hybernatory. 

Hibernian  (hoib5"jnian\  a.  and  sb.  Also  hy-. 
[f.  L.  Jlifartria,  a  corrupted  form  of  Iverna  (fu- 
uerna,  luverna,  lubernd)  =  Gr.  'If  {pry,  'l4pyrj  = 
OCeltic  *Iveriu  (ace.  *Iverionem,  abl.  *Iverione\ 
whence  Ir.  Eriu>  ace.  Eirinn,  Erinn  Erin,  later 
Mir.  nom.  and  ace. Eri  (whence  OE.  Yra-tlraland] 
Ireland.  See  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Ireland  ;  Irish. 

1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  x.  436  The  conscionable  carriage  of  the 
Hybernian  Clergy.  1711  POPE  Let.  to  J.  C.  15  June,  What 
he  observes  at  the  Bottom  of  Page  aoth  . .  was  objected  to 
by  yourself.  .'Tis  right  Hibernian,  and  I  confess  it  what  the 
English  call  a  Bull  in  the  Expression.  1775  BKYDONK  Sicily 
xxiii.  (1809)  227,  I  suppose  your  Hibernian  squabbles., 
would  soon  have  an  end.  1881  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  V.) 
19  The  truly  Hibernian  predicament  of  being  notoriously 
unknown.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework, 
Hiberniad  embroidery,  .with  Satin  and  Buttonhole  Stitches 
upon  velvet,  silk,  or  net  foundations,  with  coloured  silks  or 
filoselles. 
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HIBERNIANISM. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Ireland  :  an  Irishman. 

1709  •  .•  The  Native  Hibernians, 

who  arc  reckoned  not  much  unlike  the  ancient  Bo:ouans. 
1834  Mtmvix  Anfkr  in  ll'nks  II.  268  This  was  not  lost  on 
the  shrewd  quick-eared  Hibernian. 

Hence  Hibe'rnianism,  Irish  character  or  nation- 
ality ;  an  Irish  characteristic,  trait,  or  idiom.  Hi- 
be'rnianly  adv.,  in  a  Hibernian  manner. 

1833  Fraser's  Mfig.  VIII.  620  He  altered  the  family  name 
from  Matowen  ..  to  Owenson,  and  thereby  destioyed  ils 
Hibernianism.  1873  /far/ir's  Mat;.  485  New  =cenc> .  nau- 
sea landscapes  .is  Mrs.  Trullope  Hihernianly  calls  them. 
1884  A.  A.  PI-ISAM  10  J  Vj.  /Wet  Judge  xii.  81  A  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  constabulary  to  let  Hibernianism  n:\fl 
and  rollic  on  the  anniversary  of  its  patron  saint.  1894  F. 
HALL  in.Va//<?«(N.  Y.  i  I.IX.  9  i  Acolloquial  Hibernianism. 

Hibernically  (haibo-jnikali),  adv.  [f.  mcd. 
or  mod.L.  Hibernic-us  Irish  (f.  Hibonia)  +  -AL  + 
-I.Y-:  after  L.  Hiternice.'}  In  an  Irish  manner; 
esp.  in  reference  to  speech :  With  something  of 
an  Irish  bull,  with  an  obvious  contradiction  or  ludi- 
crous inconsistency  in  terms. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  727  Hibernically  speaking,  we 
have  but  one  mode  of  complimentary  reverence  for  the 
^reat.  1880  Times  28  Dec.  10/1  To  make  known  to  us 
something  of  what  might  be  called,  hibernicaliy,  solar 
geology. 

Hiberaican  (haibS'Jnikan  ,  rt.  rare  —  *,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AN  :  after  Anglican.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ireland,  or,  esp.,  the  Irish  Church. 

i88£  R.  W.  DIXOM  Hist.  CA.  Eng.  III.  405  The  other  Hi- 
bernican  prelates  held  their  peace. 

Hibernicism  (haibS-jnisiz'mX  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IMM  :  cf.  Anglicism.  Scotticism,  etc.] 

1.  An  idiom  or  expression   characteristic   of  or 
currently  attributed  to  Irish  speech  ;  esp.  an  Irish 
bull  .see  Bl'LL  s/>.*  2). 

1758  Monthly  Re-.'.  342  As  it  stands,  it  reads  somewhat  like 
an  Hibernicism.  1779  Sylph  I.  240  That  is  the  greatest 
trille  (to  use  a  Hibernicism)  of  all.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLKTT 
Parish  Clerk  I.  107  Mrs.  Dowling  had  always,  to  use  an 
Hibernicism, 'enjoyed1  very  delicate  health.  1879  Tt-niplt- 
Rti}-  .Ifnjf.  Jan.  5  They  would,  to  use  a  Hibernicism,  only 
have  noticed  it  if  it  had  left  off. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  Irish ;  Irish  nationality. 
1807  SVD.  SMITH  H'ks.  ^1859)  I-  81/2  The  defendant  has 

pleaded  that  the  deceased  was  an  Irishman  . .  and  upon  the 
proof  of  Hibernicism,  acquittal  followed  of  course. 

Hibernicize  haiba-jnisaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZK.J  trans.  To  make  or  render  Irish  in  form  or 
character. 

1811  H.  &  I.  SMITH  Rej.  AiiJr.  (1839)40  nott.  This  causes 
him  . .  to  . .  Hibernicise  the  rest  of  the  poem.  1831  Frasers 
Mag.  III.  67  He  has  Hibernicized  the  whole  realm  of  faery. 
1891  .'IMcnj-Hw  i2Sept. 350/2  Several  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
families  settled  in  Ireland  became  so  thoroughly  Hiber- 
nicized that  they  assumed  surnames  with  the  prefix  J/<n •. 

Hibernize  (hai-bsmaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*Hibern-us  Irish  (f.  ffibernia)  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.   =  HIBERXICIZE. 

1771  MACPHERSOX  Itttrod.  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  66  The  proper 
terms . .  being  Latin  words  hibernized.  1836  K.  HOWARD  R. 
Ktefer  xxxv,  Not  yet  having  sufficiently  Hibernised  my 
taste  to  luxuriate  on  Raleigh's  root. 

2.  intr.  To  act  as  an  Irishman. 

1779  GIBBON  Misc.  Iffo.  .1814)  II.  234lf  you  do  not  Hiber- 
nize, you  might  at  least  Bentincktze. 

Hence  Hiberniza'tion,  a  making  Irish. 

1844  G.  S.  FABRR  Eight  Diss.  .1845)  II.  268  This  word 
likewise  escapes  Sir  William's  hibernisation.  1894  Fflnim 
(U.S.)  Apr.  103  The  usual  Hibernization  of  the  police  force 
and  the  city  departments  promptly  followed. 

Hiberno-,  formative  element  f.  L.  type  *Hi- 
bem-us  Hibernian,  Irish,  as  in  Hiberno-Celtic, 
Celtic  of  Ireland. 

1818  WEBSTER,  Hiberno-Celtic,  the  native  language  of  the 
Irish. 

HibernO'logy.     [f.  L.  type  *Hibern-us  Irish 

+  -(O)LOGY.]  The  study  of  Irish  antiquities  and 
history.  Hence  Hiberno  legist,  a  student  of  or 
authority  on  Hibernolpgy. 

n  1869  LD.  STRASCFORD  in  Lett,  f,  fafers  (1878)  231  (D.) 
We  may  f.iirly  contrast  his  Hibernology  with  that  of  the 
Hibernologists  of  the  present  generation. 

HibeTnophobe.  nonce-wd.  One  who  has  a 
dread  of  or  antipathy  to  the  Irish. 

1889  Ten: fie  Bar  Mag.  Dec.  533  It  was  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  even  to  Protestant  Hibernophobes  that  his 
system  was  the  right  one. 

II  Hibiscus  (hibi-sk£s).  Bot.  [Lat.,  a.  Gr. 
IfHenot  some  malvaceous  plant  (identified  by  Dios- 
corides  with  dAflom).]  A  large  genus  of  malvace- 
ous plants  (herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees),  mostly  from 
tropical  countries ;  the  Rose-mallows. 

,,17<?S,?1"Lurs  led'  Kcrsey'.  Hibhcma  or  Hibiscus,  the 
Herb  Marshmallows,  of  known  Vertue  against  the  Stone 
and  travel.  1791  W.  BAHTKAM  Carolina.  104  The  orange 
flowered  Hibiscus  is  also  conspicuously  beautiful.  1857 
LIVINGSTONE  Trar.  iii.  72  Nets  made  of  the  fine  strong  fibres 
of  the  hibiscus  which  grows  abundantly  in  all  moist  places. 

ttttrii.  1875  Miss  limn  //«:,.„//  |34  Hats  made  from  cane- 
tops^  and  trimmed  with  hibiscus  blossoms. 
iibridi'e,  obs.  forms  of  HTBKID. 

Hie  (hik),  int.  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a 
hiccup,  esp.  as  an  interruption  in  the  speech  of  a 
drunken  person. 
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1898  Punch  29  Jan.  41/2  What's  (kic)  Cuba  to  him,  or  he 
.  Cuba? 

II  Hicatee, hiccatee  .liikatr).  Also 7hecatee. 
[app.  ad.  native  name.]  A  fresh-water  tortoise, 
Chrysemis  rugosa,  found  in  the  Antilles. 

1697  DAMPIEK  I'oy.  I.  102  There  are  3  or  4  sorts  of  these 
Creatures  in  the  West  Indes.  One  is  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
Hecatec.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica (1789)  466  The  Hicatee, 
or  Land  Turtle.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  main-land, 
but  frequently  imported  to  Jamaica. 

Hiccius  doccius  hrkjios  df  kjl#s).  Also  7 
Hixius  Doxius,  Hictius  Doctius,  Hiccius- 
Docksius,  S  hiceius-doxius,  hicksius  doxius, 
hixious  doxious,  hiccius-doctius.  [Conjec- 
tured to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  phrase  hiccc 
est  doc  tits  '  this  or  here  is  the  learned  man ',  if  not 
merely  a  nonsense  formula  simulating  Latin.] 

A  formula  used  by  jugglers  in  performing  their 
feats  ;  hence,  '  a  cant  word  for  a  juggler ;  one  that 
plays  fast  and  loose*  (J.).  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1676  SHADWELL  Virtuoso  n.  22,  I  shall  stand  here  till 
one  of  'em  has  whipt  away  my  Mistris  about  busine^, 
with  a  Hixius  Doxius.  1678  Quacks  Acad.  5  All  the  use 
you  are  to  make  of  such  Terms,  is  the  same  Juglers  do  of 
Hictius  Doctius  and  Presto.  1678  BUTLER  find.  in.  iii.  580 
An  Old  dull  Sot;  wh'  had  told  the  Clock.  .At  Westminster, 
and  Hickses  Hall,  And  Hiccius-Docksius  play'd  in  all.  1690 
DRYDEN  Aniphit.  v.  i,  Here  is  nothing,  and  here  is  nothing  ; 
and  then  hiccius  doccius,  and  they  are  both  here  again. 
tt  1734  NOHTH  J'l.vtim.  i.  iii.  (1740)  211  The  Author  with  his 
Hiccius-doxius  Dexterity,  can  slur  this  on  one  Side,  by  a 
Word  or  two.  1794  Snorting  Mag.  III.  163  Our  jugglers 
hixious  doxious  Shall  distance  all  the  Greeks. 

Hiccory,  variant  of  HICKOKY. 

Hiccup  (hi'kz?p),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  6  hicke  up, 
hikup,  6-7  hickop,  7  hickhop,  hecup,  7-8 
hiccop,  7-9  hickup,  hiek-up,  7-  hiccup ;  0.  7- 
hiccough.  See  also  HICKET,  HICKOCK.  [Bickopt 
hiccup,  appears,  from  its  date,  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  earlier  hickock ,  HICKET  q.v.  Hiccough  was  a 
later  spelling,  app.  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  second  syllable  was  cough y  which  has  not 
affected  the  received  pronunciation,  and  ought  to 
be  abandoned  as  a  mere  error.] 

An  involuntary  spasm  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
consisting  in  a  quick  inspiratory  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  checked  suddenly  by  closure  of  the 
glottis,  and  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  sound. 
Also,  the  affection  consisting  in  a  succession  of  such 
spasms. 

0.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong^  Le  Jwqnet,  the  hickop, 
vexing.      1581  MULC ASTER  Positions  x.  (1887)  57  For  the 
hikup.    1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.vi.  ii.  11651)  553  By 
some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the  hick- 
hop,  to  make  them  forget  it.      1635  P.RATHWAIT  A  read.  Pr. 
124  In  the  afternoone  I  am  ever  taken  with  a  dry  hecup. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  m.  xvii.  375  If  the  Hiccup  come 
after  taking  it.      1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet,  s.v.,  You  must 
in  the  very  instant  that  the  Hickup  seizes  the  Party  pull  his 
Ring- Finger,  and  it  will  go  off.    1893  BARING-GOULD  Cheap- 
Jack  Z.  II.  190  Constitutional  and  chronic  fits  of  hiccups. 

|3.  1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  686  It  hath  beene  obserued  by  the 
Ancients,  that  Sneezing  doth  cease  the  Hiccough.  1744 
BIRCH  Life  Boyle  in  Boyle's  Wks.  I.  83  (R.)  Some  are  freed 
from  the  hiccough,  by  being  told  of  some  feigned  ill  news 
or  even  of  some  other  things,  that  but  excites  a  great  atten- 
tion of  mind.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  I.  33  Seized  with 
most  violent  convulsions  of  her  limbs,  with  outrageous  hic- 
cough. 1876  FOSTF.R  P/tys.  n.  il  (1879)  356  Hiccough. 

tb.  tramf.  A  spasmodic  affection  of  some  other 
organ.  Obs. 

1634  HEYWOOD  &  BROME  Lane.  Witches  \.  H's.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  184  O  my  hart  has  got  the  hickup,  and  all  lookes  greene 
about  me. 

Hence  Hiccupy  a.,  marked  by  hiccups. 

1895  Du  MAURIER  Trilby  165  He  sang  with  a  very  cracked 
and  hiccupy  voice. 

Hiccup  (,hi-k#p),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  hiccup;  to  be 
affected  with  hiccup. 

a.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong%  Hoqneter,  to  hickop. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Commit,  xvi.  564  A  Boy  ten  years  old, 
Hickuped  day  and  night  for  8  dayes,  1798  ELLIS  in  Aiiti- 
yacobin  xiii.  (1852)  58  He  spoke ;  and  to  the  left  and 
right,  Norfolk  hiccupp'd  with  delight.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Spongers  Sp,  Tourhv.  315  He  luccuped  and  spluttered  at 
almost  every  word. 

ft.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \.  i.  97  Sneezing,  Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxv,  As  if 
a  passing  fairy  had  hiccoughed. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  or  bring  out  with  interruption 
of  hiccups,  as  a  drunken  person. 

1788  DIHDIN  Musical  Tour  vi.  20  Convivial  lords,  .hiccup 
out  nan  nolris  donrinc,  1851  THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  \.  11876) 
*55  [They]  hiccupped  Church  and  State  with  fervour.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  £ug.x\x.  IV.  222  An  idle  word  hiccoughed 
out  when  they  were  drunk. 

Hence  Hi'ccuping  vhl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1748  [see  i  £J.  1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  ix.  23  Sobbing  and 
hiccuping  . .  accompany  epileptic  fits.  1859  Sat.  Rev.  VII. 
426/2  The  dull  apologies,  the  hiccuping  excuses. 

Hich,  Sc.  form  of  HK;H  ;  obs.  var.  of  HITCH. 

f  Hichcock.  Obs.  [app.  f.  some  sense  of  HITCH 
v.  +  COCK  sb. ;  or  related  to  HICK  sl>,*]  '  A  sim- 
pleton' (Nares). 

1607  PeeU\s  Jests  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  618/1  Among  whom  this 
hichcock  missed  his  rapier  ;  at  which  all  the  company  were 
in  a  maze. 


HICKOCK. 

Hichcoke,  hichecock,  var.  HICKOCK  Obs. 

Michel (1,  obs.  fY.  hetchel,  var.  HATCHEL. 

Hicht,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HEIGHT  sb.  and  «.,  HIGHT. 

f  Hi'chty,  fl-  Sc.  Obs.  [app.  f.  hicht  HEIGHT 
+  -v  :  cf.  trn's/ity,]  High,  lofty  ;  Jig.  haughty, 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  vn.  viii.  21  Wythin  tha  hychty 
boundis  Turnus  rycht  Lay  styll  at  rest  amyddis  the  dirk 
nycht.  1535  SII;\VART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  121  So  hichtie  than 
into  his  inyiitl  ues  he.  1596  UALRYMI-LE  tr.  Leslies  Hist. 
AV<?/.  ix.  214  Hichtie  hardines  and  corageous  spirit. 

IlnicL-  t  Hi-chtiness,  haughtiness. 

1996  n.u.RYM,1!  K  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot,  i.  96  Of  this  cuniis 
thair  pryd  and  tuchtines,  and  bosting  of  thair  nobilitie. 

liHicjacet  ,hik  d^'-set).  [Lat.=*  here  lies'.] 
The  first  two  words  of  a  Latin  epitaph  j  hence,  an 
epitaph  or  monumental  inscription. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  n  i .  vi.  66, 1  would  haue  that  drum  me 
or  another,  or  hie  iacet.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia+ib  Many 
. .  that,  as  to  their  dust,  and  Monuments,  want  a  hie  jacft. 
1859  TKNNYSON  I'ii'icn  751  Among  the  knightly  brasses  of 
the  graves,  And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jacets  of  the  dead.  1885 
A.  DOBSON  At  Sign  of  Lyre  55  (Stanf.)  He  let  his  human- 
nature  rust— Write  his  Hie  Jactt  in  the  dust. 

t  Hick,  sb.}  Obs.  [A  familiar  by-form  of  the 
personal  name  Richard:  cf.  Dick^  and  Hob  =  Robei  t, 
Hodge  =  Roger.]  An  ignorant  countryman  ;  a  silly 
fellow,  booby. 

1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  ApoL  (1611)  529  Be  it  that 
Hicke,  Hob,  and  Hans,  of  your  Sects  haue  impudentlie  ac- 
cused him.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Or  re,  Huk,  any  Per- 
son of  whom  any  Prey  can  be  made  . .  ;  also  a  silly  Country 
Fellow.  170*  STEELE  Griff  A'to-Mods  iv.  i,  Richard 
Bumpkin!  Ha!  A  perfect  Country  Hick.  1713  Acad. 
Contpl.  204  (N.  s.  v.  Hyckc-scornt-r},  That  not  one  hick 
spares.  //>/</.,  That  can  bulk  any  hick. 

Hick,  sb.-  rare.    Also  hie.    [See  HICKET.] 

1.  a.  A  hiccup,     b.  A  hesitation  in  speech. 
1607  R.  C.  tr.  Esticntte's  World  Wonders  i.  xiv.  70  To 

pronounce  them  with  their  right  accents . .  without  either 
hicke  or  hem.  1796  PECGE  Anonym,  (.1809)  2:8  Hiccup, — 
The  orthography  of  this  word  is  very  unsettled;  some  writ- 
ing as  here  ;  others,  Hiccough^  Hick)  Hichoc,  and  Hicket. 
1825  JAMIESON  /fief,  the  act  of  hiccuping.  1847  J.  CRAW- 
FORD in  li'histle-Binkie  (Scot.  Songs)  (1890)  II.  237  Monie 
hicks  an'  hums  Ye've  war'd  owre  puirtith's  antrin  dauds. 

2.  Comb,  fhick-yex,  hiccup. 

1628  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  99  Most  of  them  had  all  the 
hickeyexe  which  brought  with  it  a  strong  convulsion. 

Hick,  v.  rare.  Also  hio.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr. 
To  hiccup.  Hence  Hrckingrly  adv.,\r\  the  manner 
of  a  hiccup ;  with  short  spasmodic  efforts. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  204  He  would  cough* 
and  cannot  but  hickingly,  as  though  he  had  eaten  small 
bones.  1825  JAMIESON,  /7/VX.-..to  hiccup. 

Hickell,  obs.  form  of  HECKLE  sb. 

Hickery-pickery,  vulgar  perversion  of  HIERA 

PICRA. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  viii,  The  leddy  cured  me  wi'  some 
hickery-pickery.  1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  Dr.  DugnitizftQ  How 
to  use  hykerie  pykerie  and  rue. 

tHicket,^.  Obs.  Forms:  6  hickot,  hyckot, 
6-7  hicket,  7  hi(c)quet,  hickett,  hycket.  [One 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  hiccup,  the  other  being 
hickock^  both  app.  with  a  dim.  formative  -et,  -ock. 
The  echoic  stem  kick  appears  also  in  MDu.  kick, 
Du.  hik,  LG-  kick,  Da.  kikt  Sw.  kicka  hiccup, 
MDu.  kicken,  Du.  kikken,  Da.  kicke,  Sw,  hicka 
to  hiccup ;  also  Bret,  hok,  hik  (Littre),  F.  hoqtiet 
(i£th  c.),  Walloon  hiktte,  med.L.  hoquetus  ^Du 
Cange),  hiccup,  F.  koqueter  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  to  hiccup.  The  Eng.  hicket  corresponds 
in  formation  to  the  Fr.,  and  is  identical  with  the 
Walloon.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  earliest  form, 
we  have  the  series  hicket^  kickot,  hickock,  kickop, 
hiccup  (JiiccougJi}^\  Early  form  of  HICCUP  sb. 

1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  E  viij  a,  It  is  good  to  cast 
colde  water  in  the  face  of  him  that  hath  the  hicket.  1545 
RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyntie  in.  iii.  (1634)  173  Against  Vexing 
or  the  Hyckot.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xn.  -viii. 
(1886)  195  The  hickot  is  cured  with  sudden  feare  or  strange 
newes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  442  Proceeding  from  ex- 
cessiueyexingorhicquets.  1684  R.  JOHNSON  Afati,  riiysick 
in.  iv.  133  The  causes  of  the  Hicket  are  either  internal  or 
external, 
b.  -  HICCUP  sb.  b. 

1562  BL-LLEYN  Kk.  Simples  54  b,  When  the  hart  is  weake 
or  in  a  great  hicket. 

t  Hicket,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  hickot.  [f.  prec. 
Cf.  F.  hoquettr,  Walloon  kiketer.]  Early  form  of 
HICCTP  v. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Di$c0v.  Witchcr.  xi.  xv.  (1886)  164  Some  will 
hold  fast  their  left  thombe  in  their  right  hand  when  they 
hickot.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  xxii.  xxxvii. 
(16781  520  Repletion  helps  that  hicketting  that  proceeds  from 
inanition. 

Hickis  taper,  variant  of  HAG-TAPER. 
Hick-joint.  Masonry.     (See  quot.) 
1876   GUILT   Archit.   Gloss.,   Hick-joint   Pointing,    that 
species  of  pointing  in  which,  after  the  joints  are  raked  out, 
a  portion  of  superior  mortar  is  inserted  between  the  courses, 
and  made  perfectly  smooth  with  the  surface. 

Hickle,  dial.  f.  HECKLE  ;  var.  HICKWALL. 
Hicklety-picklety :  see  HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. 
t  Hickock,  sb.    Obs.     Forms  :    a,  6  hyckock, 
7    hickock,   hickcock,    hic(c  ock,    hick-hock, 
hick-hoe).   0.  6  hitchcock,  hytchcoke,    hitch 
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cough),  hichcoke,  -koke.  hichecock  e.  [\ 
parallel  form  to  HICKET,  the  difference  being  either 
that  of  two  diminutive  suffixes,  or  merely  phonetic, 
as  in  the  later  hickof,  hiccup.  The  explanation  of 
the  variant  form  in  /lich-,  hitch-,  is  not  clear ;  it  is 
perh.  to  be  sought  in  the  dial,  equivalence  of  ch 
and  £.]  An  earlier  form  of  HICCUP  s6. 

a.  1538  HALE  Thre  Lawes  524  Thre  syppes  are  for  the 
hyckock  And  vi  more  for  the  chyckock.  i6«  WOOUALL 
.s'i,n,"  'I/ii/c  Wks.  11653  "9°  Against  vomiting,  and  the 
Hickcock.  1660  HOWKI.I.  1'arly  Beasts  78  (D.I  Go  to  the 
._k,  it  luuh  ..  siiiijultus  ur  the  hicock.  1670  COVKL 
Iliury  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  140  A  jerky  motion  like  those  who 
have  a  strong  Hickock.  1678  HtxHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  ]!ukt 
the  HiYk-hock. 

0.  1551  TURNER  }Ierbal\.  C  j,  The  brothe..dryuethawnye 
the  hyctbcoke.      Ibid.  Cvjb,  DylL.swageth  y  hichkoke. 
1562  Il'id.  ii.  54  Mynt..stancheth  perbrckyng  and  the  hitch 
cuu^li.     1598  FLORIO,  Singliiozzi,  yeaxings,  hichecocks. 

t  Hickock,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  see  prec.  [f.  prec.] 
An  early  form  of  HICCUP  v. 

1598  FLORIO,  Singhio-zare,  to  sob,  to  throb  . .  to  yexe,  to 
hichecocke.  1611  COTGR.,  Sanglotter,  to  yex  or  hickock. 

Hiokol,  dial,  form  of  HICKWALL. 

Hickory  (hi-kari).  Forms  :  7  hiquery,  7-  9 
hiokery,  8  -erie,  -ary,  heckarry,  8-  hicoory, 
hickory.  [Shortened  from  pohickery,  recorded  as 
the  native  Virginian  name  in  i  Jth  c.] 

1.  A  North  American  tree  of  the  genus  Carya, 
closely  allied   to  the  walnut,   with   tough  heavy 
wood,  and   bearing   drupes  (mostly  with  a  hard 
woody  rind  or  husk)  inclosing  '  nuts ',  the  kernels 
of  which   in  several   species    are  edible.      Also 
hickory-tree. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  all  natives  of  N.  America, 
the  commonest  in  the  Eastern  U.  S.  being  the  Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark,  or  Shag-bark  H.  (C.  albti} ;  others  are  the  Peccan 
or  Illinois-nut  H.  (C.  oln'xfortnis},  common  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp  H.  (C.amara}, 
and  the  Pie-nut,  Hog-nut,  or  Broom  H.  (C.  porciitd). 

[1653  J.  FfcRRAR  Reformed  I  'irgiiiia.  .V//£  It'tn-i/i  (Cent.), 
Popler,  Plum,  Crab,  Oake,  and  Apple  tree,  Yea,  Cherry,  and 
tree  called  Pohickery.]  1682  T.  A.  Carolina  7  The  Wild 
Wallnut,  or  Hiquery  Tree.  1737  WKSLI'Y  ll'ks.  (1872)  I.  62 
M.iny  hickary-trees  which  bear  a  bad  kind  of  walnut.  1748 
Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  543  Hiccory,  the  must  common  Tree  in 
their  Woods.  1807  P.  GASS  yrnl.  14  Here  the  soil  is  good, 
with  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  hickory,  oak,  and  white  walnut. 
1849  I!KYANT  l-'ountain  23  The  hoary  trunks  Of  oak,  and 
plane,  and  hickory,  o'er  thee  held  A  mighty  canopy.  Ibid. 
75  Indian  maidens  . .  That  gather  from  the  nestling  heaps 
of  leaves  The  hickory's  white  nuts. 

fo.  In  Australia,  transf.  to  various  trees  whose 
wood  is  similarly  used  to  that  of  the  American 
tree  ;  the  Native  Hickory  of  N.  S.  \\ales  is  Acacia 
leprosa  and  A.AIelanoxylon,  of  Tasmania  Erioste- 
mon  syuameiis  { Morris  . 

1884  BOI.UHEWOOD  Melt.  Mem.  v.  35  The  beautiful  um- 
brageous blackwood  {Acacia  Metanoxyton\  or  native  hick- 
ory, one  of  the  handsomest  trees  in  Australia. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  American  hickory. 

1676  T.  GLOVER  in  I'hil.  Trans.  XI.  628  There  is  also 
another  sort  of  Timber  called  Hickery,  that  is  harder  than 
any  Oak.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Ct.  '1815)  234  Her  ear- 
rings consisted  of  two  pieces  of  hickei  y,  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  drumsticks.  1879  Casselts  TeAn.  Eiiuc.  I V.  160/1  Hickory 
is  very  tough  and  elastic. 

b.  A  rod,  stick,  or  the  like,  made  of  this  wood. 

1805  D.  WEBSTER  Let.  4  May  in  /'riv.  Cor.  (1857)  I.  206, 
I  have  only  to  take  my  hickory  and  walk.  /(  1813  A.  WILSON 
Foresters  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  220  Grant  this,  ye  powers  !  to 
dominies  dUtrest,  Their  sharp. tailed  hickories  will  do  the 
rest.  1857  WM.  BOYD  Oak-M.  Old  n,  Let  him  sport  his  hound 
and  hickory. 

C.  Old  Hickory,  a  nickname  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
President  of  U.  S.  1829-37. 

3.  The  nut  of  the  American  hickory. 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  228/2  These  nuts  [those  of  Carya  all'tt] 
stand  second  in  point  of  flavour  among  the  hickories.  i88a 
Garden  n  Nov.  433/3  The  Hickory  is  a  fine  nut. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  atlrib.  Adapted 
to  the  growth  of  hickory  ;  made  or  consisting  of  the 
wood  of  hickory ;  resembling  this  wood,  very  hard 
or  tough  (also  jig.'). 

1741  P.  TAILFER,  etc.  Narr.  Georgia  97  The  Proportion 
of  Pine  Barren  to  either  good  Swamp  or  Oak  and  Hickory 
Land,  is  at  least  six  to  one.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  119  The 
sparks  which  were  discharged  from  an  hiccory  lire.  1829 
W.  IRVING  ml-ifeff  Lett.  (1864)  II.  369  As  to  the  old  general 
[Jackson],  with  all  his  hickory  characteristics,  I  suspect  he 
lias  >;ood  stuff  in  him  [see  2  c].  1850  LYELL  znd  1'isit  U.  S. 
II.  .•  1'hc  soil  of  the  '  hiccory  grounds  '  is  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  granitic  rocks. 

b.  Comb,  hickory-acacia  =  Native  Hickory  of 
X.S.  Wales,  i  b;  hickory-elm, an  American  elm 
( Ulmus  racemosa) ;  hickory-eucalyptus,  an  Aus- 
tralian tree,  Eucalyptus  punctata,  with  very  hard 
tough  wood  ;  hickory-girdler  (also  hickory  twig 
girdler},  a  longicorn  beetle,  Oiuitbrcs  cingitlatus, 
of  the  United  States  ;  hickory-horned  a.,  having 
very  tough  or  hard  horns  ;  applied  to  a  kind  of 
caterpillar  vsee  quot.)  ;  hickory-nut,  the  nut  of 
the  hickory;  hickory -pine,  N.  American  species 
of  pine,  Finns  Balfouriana,  var.  aristata,  and  /'. 
pungeits;  hickory-shirt  (U.S.},  'a  coarse  and 
durable  shirt  worn  by  laborers,  made  of  heavy 


twilled  cotton  with  a  narrow  blue  stripe  or  a  check ' 
{Cent.  Diet.};  hickory-tree  ,see  i). 

1816  KIKHY  &  SP.  Kntomnl.  x\\.  (i8>8i  II.  235  This  cater- 
pillar (Ccraiatnpa  rcgulis)  Ls  called  in  Vi  ii  kory- 
norned  devil.  1683  PLNN  /,<•/.  5  July  in  Cn'ntlcm,  ^lag. 
(1834)  CIV,  i.  42  Here  is  a  *hickery  nut  tree,  mulu\  ' 
and  more  tough  then  our  ash.  1802  W.  FOKSVTH  Cult.  Fruit 
'frees  xxi.  i 1 824]  298  The  Hickery  Nut  from  North  America. 
1886  /VA  Set.  Monthly  XXX.  ji  (Cenl.)  The  shell-harks, 
the  hickory- nuts  par  excellence.  1889  FARMKR  Diet. 
Aincr,  s.v.,  Colloquially  hickory  has  been  employed  as  a 
nickname  for  persons  and  objects  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  the  wood  of  this  tree.. so  *  hickory  shirts  for  their  strength. 
1891  1!.  HARIK /•'#;//.  Ttisajara  I.  16  Fumbling  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  hickory  shirt.  1882  Garden  27  May  370/2  The 
'Hickory  twig  girdler  ..  gnawing  deep  grooves  round  the 
shoots  and  .--mall  branches. 

t  Hicksco'rner.  Obs.  [See  HICK  rf.i]  The 
name  of  a  character  in  an  allegorical  interlude  of 
the  same  title  printed  by  \Vynkyn  de  \Vonle,  re- 
presented as  a  travelled  libertine  who  scoffs  at 
religion ;  hence,  a  scoffer  in  general. 

c  1530  fficJksconUT  in  Haxl.  Dvdslcy  I.  160  Fr^e'fill. 
Yea,  but  where  is  Hickscorner  now?  1542  UDALL  Erasm. 
Apofh.  Pref.  * '  "j,  Zeno  . .  vsed  to  call  Socrates  the  scoffer, 
or  the  Hicke  scorner  of  the  citee  of  Athenes.  1560^4  BECON 
Snpplic.  Prayers,  etc.  (Parker  Soc.)  232  The  papists  deck 
themselves  like  hickscorner  in  game-players'  garments.  1581 
J.  I;KLL  lladdorfs  Ansiv.  Osor.  12  b,  Here  you  play  hick- 
scorner  concernyng  the  reformation  of  our  maners.  1622 
AlLESBfKY  Seym.  (r623)  49  Methinkes  I  foresee  the  Hic- 
scorners  of  this  age  knocking  at  Heauengate. 

Hicksite  Jii'ksait).  [f.  proper  name  Hicks  + 
-ITE.]  A  member  of  a  seceding  body  of  American 
Quakers,  founded  by  lilias  Hicks  in  1827,  and 
holding  Socinian  doctrines.  Also  attrib. 

1839  MARHVAT  Diary^Amer.  Ser.  I.  III.  95  The  Friends., 
have  been  separated  into  Orthodox  and  Hicksite.  1874 
WHITTIER  Anti-Slavery  Convent.  Prose  Wks.  1889  III.  178 
A  few  spectators,  mostly  of  the  Hicksite  division  of  Friends, 
were  present,  in  broad  brims  and  plain  bonnets. 

Hickup,  obs.  form  of  HICCUP. 

Hickwall  (hi-kwgl).  local.  Forms  :  o.  5  hygh- 
whele.  6  highwale,  hucholl,  hewhall,  6-7 
hewel(l,  7-  hew-hole.  0.  7  highaw(e,  heighaw, 
heyhoe,hiho,  7-8  high-hoe,  ghaihow;  gheigh- 
hold.  (Cf.  HIGH-HOLE,  HECCO.)  7.  6  heche- 
wall,  6-  hickwall ;  also  6  hicwaw,  7  hicway, 
7-8  hickway.  (Cf.  WITWALL.)  8.  9  hickle, 
hickol,  heckle,  ickwell,  ickle,  eckle,  eaele, 
eaqual,  ecall,  eikle,  eekle.  (Cf.  YucKLiO  f.  8 
hufll,  9  hefful.  (Cf.  YAFFLE.)  [A  word  of  com- 
paratively late  appearance  in  writing,  of  which  the 
original  form  and  derivation  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine amid  the  variety  of  spellings  in  which  it 
is  found  from  the  i6th  c.  onwards.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  these  go  back  to  imitations  of  the 
'loud  laughing  note'  of  the  bird,  of  which  the 
early  form  hygh-whele  (?  =  h«xwel)  may  be  an 
imitation  ^already  perhaps  modified  so  as  to  make 
it  articulate).  Closely  allied  to  this  are  the  series 
hucholl,  hcwhole,  and  heighaw,  high-hoe,  hig/i- 
holc,  accommodated  by  popular  etymology  to  the 
habits  of  the  bird.  The  series  hickwall,  lUcwate, 
hickway  may  easily  have  arisen  from  an  earlier 
(hw'xwel),  by  the  hardening  of  gh  to  k  (as  in  lieah- 
forc,  heyghfer,  hekfer,  heckfer  (HEIFER),  and  the 
words  hext,  next},  although  the  second  element 
takes  the  appearance  of  being  =  OE.  wag,  ME. 
wagh,  and  mod.  wall,  and  the  first  has  been  ex- 
plained as  a  derivative  form  of  hack  vb.,  quasi 
'  that  which  hacks  walls'.  Froin/;/V/C'7£/«z^Drayton's 
heuo,  and  the  modern  hickle,  ickle  series,  are  ob- 
vious phonetic  descendants.  Finally,  hefful,  hnjil, 
show  /  for  earlier  gh  (xw),  and  thus  attach  them- 
selves likewise  to  (h«xwei)-  There  is  perh.  some 
attraction  between  some  of  these  forms  and  the 
names  YUCKLE,  YAFFLE,  which  appear  to  repre- 
sent an  earlier  *youchel,  *yaiuchel,  parallel  to  (h/i'x- 
wel) ;  and  there  may  have  been  similar  mutual 
influence  between  hickwall  and  WITWALL,  the 
latter  prob.  orig.  =  ME.  wodciuale ,  \\'OODWALE.] 

The  Green  Woodpecker. 

o.  14 ..  .l/.V.  . ;  rundel  249  If.  90  Hygh-wbele,  picas. 
c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  on  The  high-wale, 
156*  TURNER  Herbal  n.  25  Like  vnto  ye  ende  of 


long  But  serves  to  feed  the  hewel's  young.  1678  RAY  Wil- 
lughby's  ( ~>rnith.  1 35  The  green  Woodpecker,  or  Wood.spite, 
called  also  the  Rain-fowl,  High-hoe,  and  Hew-hole.  1797- 
1804  IltAWCK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  1-  27^  heading^  The  Green 
Woodpecker  ..  Hew-hole, 

0,  1611  COTGR.,  Epiche,  a  Speight.  -Wood-pecker,  or  Hi- 
ghaw.  I  b  id.  t  J'rinard,  a  Heighaw,  or  Wood-pecker.  1674 
RAY  Collect.  Words  84  (Halliw.  i  Hcyft<>c,  the  green  wood- 
pecker. 1678  [see  a].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  xiii. 
308/2  Woodsptte,  Hickwalt,  Witwall,  Hiho,  Red  Sparrow. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  l\'ord-bk.^  aatfaw,  ..  the 
Green  Woodpecker. — Bridgnorth. 

V-    1546  I.ANGLKY  Pol.  I  Vrt,--  f^i'  I>i"'L'tit.  i.  xvii.  30  b,  The 

i',  if  a  wedge  be  driuen  into  tlie  whole  of  her  nest. . 

LOinpfllcth   it  to   fall  out  with   an   lierlii:   that  S)IL-  knoweth. 

1573-80  UAKti  Ah.  H  416  An  Hickwall,  or  witwall,  r  iV.v. 


1580  Hui.LViiAND  7'rfas.  }•'>'.  '/'<"/<',  /'/(,. ..(.  l-ifiir  i  .tiled  ;t 
.sl»t:iclit  or  Hicwaw.  1601  Hot-l-Axn  /'////.;•  I.  331  '1  In:  Wri- 
necke  or  Hickway,  with  some  few  others,  huuc  two  [toe^] 
;md  other  two  behind.  1611  KI.IIKH  ),  /'/.  i  /'in', .  .a  bird 
called  a  wood  hacker,  a  wood  wall,  a  wood  pecker,  a  tree 
lubber,  a  hickway.  1661  LOVKI.I,  Hist.  Anim.  .y  Min. 
Introd.,  The  woodpecker  . .  nutjobber  . .  witwal,  bickwall  . . 
creeper.  1708  Moirtux  Kaf-tfais  iv.  Ixii.  11737'  254  Thi- 
same  Herb  your  Hickways,  alias  Woodpecker-,  u.se.  1824 
CAKY  tr.  Aristopfi.  Birds  in.  L  109  Those  carpenter  fuwl>. 
the  hickwalls,  Who  with  their  beaks  did  hack  the  gate> 
out  workmanly.  1890  Giomcstersh.  Gloss.,  Hickwall,  the 
green  woodpecker. 

6.  1876  .S.  H'aru'icksh. Gloss.,  f/icklei  the  green  woodpecker. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Skr^s/i.  tt'ordbk.,  Ec<ilf,  ..the  Green 
Woodpecker.  1882  ly.li'orLS. Gloss.,  /-.'ai/t-.theW'oodpecker. 
1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds  99  Green  Woodpecker. . 
Eccle  (Oxfordshire^.  Icwell  (Northants'.  Eaqual  or  Ecall 
(Salop).  Vuckel  i  Wilts).  Vockel  (Salop).  \^Q(Jionccstersh. 
Gloss.,  Heckle,  the  green  woodpecker  (Heref.). 

f.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorks.  Gloss.,  Hujil,.  .woodpecker. 
1818  Craven  Dial.,  Hcfful,  a  wood-pecker,  a  heigh-hold. 

Hicra  picra,  vulgar  perversion  ofHUAA  PICHA. 
1857  Sat.  Rev.  III.  239/2  A  drug  known  by  a  familiar 
name,  kicrapicrct. 

Hicwaw,  Hicway,  var.  of  HICKWALL. 

Hid  Jiid),  ppl-  a.  Forms:  see  under  HIDE  v. 
Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

a.iz*$Ancr.  R.  172  Semei  bitocneS  be  utwarde  ancre — 
nout  Hester  be  ihudde.  11380  WYCLIF  Wks.  uS8o)  299 
Pharisees  . .  bat  ben  hud  inoitumentis.  1382  —  i  Cor.  iv.  5 
pe  hid  thingis  of  derknes^is.  1500-20  DUNOAR  Poems  xxvi. 
45  Hid  malyce  and  dispyte.  01598  ROLLOCK  Si-rw.  \\'ks. 
(Wodrow  Soc.)  I.  379  He  will  seirche..to  the  hiddest  hirnea 
of  thy  hart.  1608  Don  &  CLKAVER  Expos.  Prov.  ix.  and  x. 
44  Such  tilings  as  they  can  come  by  :  which  is  called  hid 
food.  i8ao  KEATS  Lamia  n.  54  Like  the  hid  scent  in  an 
unbmlded  rose. 

fb.  In  phr.  In  hid  Jiidtlis},  a  literal  transl.  of 
L.  in  occiilto,  in  abscondito.   Obs. 

a  1340  H  AMI-OLE  Psalter  xxvi.  9  He  hild  me  ..  in  the  hid 
[L.  in  abscfltidito}  of  his  tabernakile.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm. 
Sel.  Wks.  II.  104  No  man  doib  ou5t  in  hiddis  and  311  he 
castib  to  be  in  apert.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  104  pingls  bat  bei 
don  in  hid. 

Hidage  ^hai-ded^).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  med, 
Anglo-L.  hidagium,  f.  hlda  HIDE  sb.%  :  see  -AGE.] 

1.  A  tax  payable  to  the  royal  exchequer,  assessed 
at  a  certain  quota  for  each  hide  of  land. 

a  1195  C /tarter  Hen.  I  in  H  'etheral  Reg.  (1897)  29  Terrae 
..  quiele  de  placitis..et  geldis  et  danegeldis  et  hidagiis  et 
assists.  1425  in  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  II.  249  Cum  hidagio 
hoc  anno.  i48oCAXTON/?«fn£r/^.2i  Hidage,  taillage  for 
hydes  of  londe.  1607  COWELL  Interpr.,  Hidage.  1613-18 
DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Ettg.  136  (D.)  All  the  king's  supplies 
made  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  raigne  . .  Carucage, 
Hydage,  Escuage,  Escheates,  Amercements,  and  such  like. 
1614  SBLOBH  Titles  Hon.  270  The  Aides  taken  in  the  in  fane  ie 
of  the  Norman  State  here  was  Hydage.  1765  ULACKSTOSE 
Comm.  I.  viii.  310  Of  the  same  nature  with  scutages  upon 
knights-fees  were  the  assessments  of  hydage  upon  all  other 
lands,  and  of  talliage  upon  cities  and  burghs. 

2.  The  assessed  value  or  measurement  of  lands, 
on  which  this  tax  was  levied  ;  cf.  HIDATION. 

1862  Collect.  Archasol.  I.  12  In  many  cases  the  manors  are 
found  to  have  retained  their  reputed  hidage.  1883  F. 
SEEBOHM  Eng.  Vilt.  Commnn.  38  The  estimate  thus  given 
of  the  hidage  of  a  manor. 

II  Hidalgo  thidce-lg0).  Also  7  huydalgo. 
[Sp.  hidalgo,  OSp.  and  Pg.  JidalgQt  formerly  also 
hijo dalgo (\\.  hijos dalgo],  i.e.  hijo  (Jilhd]  de  algo, 
son  of  something,  *  the  sonue  of  a  man  of  some 
worth'  (Minsheu).  See  Diez  ;  and  cf.  FLDALGO.] 

In  Spain:  One  of  the  lower  nobility;  a  gentleman 
by  birth. 

No  one  who  was  not  a  hidalgo  was  formerly  entitled  to 
the  appellative  Don. 

1594  CAR  tw  H  carte's  Exam,  H'its  (1616)  22oThese  haue 
large  liberties  and  exemptions,  as  in  Spaine  those  Gentlemen 
who  are  called  Hidalgos.  1630  K.  yohtisons  Khigd.  fy 
Comimv,  267  The  Dons  of  Spaine,  the  Monsiers  of  France 
. .  the  Hidalgos  of  Portugal . .  and  the  younger  Brethren  in 
England,  make  a  very  poore  company.  1638  SIK  T.  HtR- 
BERT  yVrtzMed.a)  116  Beaten  offby  fifty  Huydalgoes.  1808 
SCOTT  Let,  to  T.  Scott  20  June  in  Lock/iart,  There  may  be 
some  hidalgo  amongst  the  mountains  of  Asturias  with  all 
the  spirit  of  the  Cid.  1819  BYRON  yuani.  ix,  A  true  Hidalgo, 
free  from  every  stain  Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood.  1855  MIL- 
MAN  Lat.  Ckr.  ix.  vii,  (1864)  V.  314  An  outburst  of  reproba- 
tion . .  from  all  the  nobles  and  hidalgos  of  the  kingdom. 
b.  transf.  One  like  a  hidalgo. 

1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  West  Indies  81  In  order  to.  .defeat 
tho.se  ingenious  hjdalKoa  the  monkeys.     1867  Miss  YONCE 
Six  Cushions  xi.  90  [He]  was  a  ready-made  hidalgo,  as  he 
well  knew. 
C.  at t lib. 

1838  LYTTON  Calderoti  vi,  Those  hidalgo  titles  of  which 
your  father  is  so  proud.  1866  R.  CHAMBERS  Ess.  Ser.  11.  82 
The  old  hidalgo  idea. 

Hence  Hida-lgoish  a.,  resembling  or  character- 
istic of  a  hidalgo.  Hida  Igoism  (Kidalgism))  the 
practice  or  manners  of  a  hidalgo. 

1847  DISRAELI  Tattered  \\.  xvi,  A  hat  a  litile  tuo  liidalgoUh, 
but  quite  new.  1887  West  in.  Kcv.  1045  Petty  princedom 
and  effeminate  hidalgolsm.  1887  A.  MoRBL-FATIO  in  En^ycl, 
Brit.  XXII.  358/1  His  [Cervantes']  main  purpose  was  . .  to 
show  by  an  example  pushed  to  absurdity  the  danger  of 
hidalgism,  uf  all  those  deplorable  prejudices  of  pure  blood 
and  noble  race  ..  which  ..  were  destined  to  bring  Spain  to 
ruin. 

Hi/dated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  med.l..  type  hidat-ust  f. 
hlda  HIDE  -.]  Made  or  measured  according  to 
hides. 

84-2 
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1889  Athtnzvm  28  Sept.  421/1  An  elaborate  hidaled  sur- 
vey. .iJenlified  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Stephen.  1898 
Ibid.  12  Feb.  ati  The  German  hidated  village  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  State. 


Hidation  ^haidV-Jan').  The  fixing  of  the  num- 
ber of  hides  ;  mensuration  or  assessment  by  hides. 

1876  R.  W.  EYTON  Key  to  Domesday  3  The  older  system 

[of  mensuration  in  Domesday]  .  .  in  that  its  basis  was  the 

ii  hide,  we  may  venture  to  call  the  System  of  Hidation. 

1880  Academy  2  Oct  234  There  are  frequent  instances  of  a 
low  hidation  in  Saxon  times  being  increased  .  .  by  the  Con- 
queror's officers. 

Hiddelles,  var.  HIDKLS  Ots. 
Hidden   hi-d'n),///.  a.     [See  HIDE  v.] 

1.  Concealed,  secret,  occult,  etc.  :  see  HIDE  v. 

a  1547  SURREY  '  Good  Ladies,  ye  lluit  '  etc.  in  Tottel  Misc. 
(Arb.)  19  That  vnnealh  may  I  finde  Some  hidden  place.  1581 
N".  T.  {Rhetn.)  i  Cor.  iv.  5  Who  .  .  wil  lighten  the  hidden 
things  of  darkencs.  1615-6  PI-RCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  1139  We 
entered  into  a  very  fair  nook,  and  in  the  hidnest  corner  of  it. 
1712  W.  ROGERS  /  'oy.  179  Discovering  part  of  the  hidden 
Treasure.  1817  COI.EKIDGE  Sibyll.  Lea-res  Poems  11862)  87 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook  In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  267  Hidden  meanings  or  remote 
allusions. 

2.  Mus.    Applied   to  the   consecutive    fifths   or 
octaves  suggested  between   two  parts  when  they 
move  in  similar  motion  to  the  interval  of  a  fifth  or 
octave. 

1869  OUSELEY  Counterp.  ii.  8  These  imaginary  octaves  or 
fifths  are  called  '  hidden   consecutives  '.      1889  E.  PROUT 
Harmony  iv.  §  102   If  two  parts  go  by  similar  motion  to 
octaves  or  perfect  fifths,  such  progressions  are  called  '  hidden' 
octaves  or  fifths.  .  .  These  octaves  and  fifths,  being  passed 
over,  instead  of  sounded,  are  said  to  be  hidden. 

3.  Comb.,  as  hidden-veined,  -working  adjs. 

1870  BKSTLEV  H:'t.  144  In  succulent  plants,  the  leaves  are 
termed  hidden-veined. 

Hiddenite  hi-denait).  Min.  [Named  1881, 
after  W.  E.  Hidden]  A  variety  of  spodumene, 
found  in  transparent  emerald-green  crystals,  and 
sometimes  cat  as  a  gem. 

1881  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  III.  XXI.  130.     1881  Alkfnxum 
16  Apr.  530/3  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  has  proposed  the  name 
of  Hiddenite'  for  the  new  mineral  discovered  by  Dr.  Hid- 
den in  North  Carolina,  which  is  known  in  the  gem  market 
a-s  '  lithia-emerald  '. 

Hiddenly  (hi  d'nli  ,  adv.  [f.  HIDDEN  ppl.  a. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  a  hidden  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be 
evident  to  the  sight  or  understanding  ;  secretly. 

1580  HOI.LVBAND  Treits.  Fr.  Tang,  En  cachette,  priuily, 
closely,  hiddenly.  1641  T.  GOODWIN  Heart  of  Christ  in 
Hcai'cn  74  This  marriage  of  Adam  was  ordained  hiddenly, 
to  represent  and  signifie  Christs  marriage  with  his  Church. 
1711  R.  KEITH  tr.  '/'.  <i  Kemfis'  Solil.  Soul  xiii.  207  Why 
therefore  is  it  that  thou  withdrawest  thy  self  sometimes  so 
hiddenly  from  the  Soul?  1846  TRENCH  Mime.  vii.  (1862) 
197  note,  The  figure  of  all  those  who  would  do  good  hiddenly. 

Hiddenmpst  (hrd'nm0«st),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MOST  :  after  inmost,  etc.]  Most  hidden  or  secret. 

1892  E.  C  STEDMAN  in  Century  Mag.  Apr.,  Describe,  ex- 
press, interpret,  the  hiddenmost  nature  of  man. 

Hiddeuiiess  (hi-d'n,nes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.! 
The 


jyf     •"  -"f*""-  ~^  u«..  j    »u  y\j  TTUIIU,  miu  111  II)  iJUCIlC.-iSC  nUfJlll^. 

1631  GooGBMtf'j  Arrvtut  iv.  v.  380  The  Philistines  use  it 
..  for  the  hiddennesse  or  secrecy  of  a  cause.  1752  LAW 
Spirit  of  Love  11.  (1816)  27  Had  not  the  Christ  of  God  laid 
in  a  state  of  hiddeness  in  every  son  of  man.  1885  PATER 
Marlns  I.  95  The  hiddenness  of  perfect  things. 

Hidder,  -ir,  var.  of  HEDER  ;  So.  ff.  HITHER. 
Hiddill,  -Us,  var.  HIDEL,  -ELS.  Hiddlin' :  see 
HIDLINGS.  Hiddoues,  -owus,  obs.  ft.  HIDEOUS. 

f  Hiddy,  a.  pvar.of  HEADY  a.]  Lofty,  towering. 

163*  VICARS  JEncid  u.  39  The  hiddie  [arduus]  horse 
standing  within  our  town,  Hath  armed  men  disgorg'd. 

Hiddy-giddy  (hi-di,grdi),  a.  and  adv.  Sc. 
[A  riming  jingle:  cf.  HEADY  a.  2  b,  and  GIDDY.] 
A.  adj.  Giddy,  whirling.  B.  adv.  In  a  giddy  whirl ; 
in  confusion ;  topsy-turvy. 

1450-70  HOLLAND  Howlat  821  In  came  twa  fiyrand  fulis 
..and  ;eid  hiddy  gidd^-.  1535  LVNUESAY  Satvre  4151 
It  gart  my  heid  rin  hiddie  giddie.  1629  MAXWELL  tr. 
Herodian  (1635)  295  He  fell  to  his  hiddygiddy  veneration 
of  his  country  Deity,  .with  antique  dances.  1819  W.  TEN- 
NAST  Papistry  Stomfd  ( 1827)  205  The  Main-kirk  rang  wi' 
slaps  and  smites  :  Pell-mell,  thwack  !  hiddie-giddie  ! 

Hide  (haid1,  sb.\  Forms  :  i  hyd,  3  hude  (w\ 
huide,  3-4  hid,  3-8  hyde,  4  hidd,  4-5  huyde, 
4-6  hyd,  6  hydd,  4-  hide.  [OE.  hvd  str.  fern.  -- 
OKris.  hitd,  OS.  hi'tt  (MDu.  hut,  foot*  (d\  Du. 
huiit},  OHG.,  MUG.  /////.  Ger.  haitt,  ON.  hii6, 
Goth.  *hfys  :-OTeut.  *&tldt-z  :-prc-Teut  *knti's  ; 
cf.  L.  futis,  Gr.  ftvros.'j 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  raw  or  dressed :  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  skins  of  the  larger  beasts 
and  such  as  may  be  tanned  into  leather. 

ay?°  ?'  *'''  Chron-  an-  89*  Se  bat  waes  geworht  of  briddan 
healfre  hyde  he  hi  on  form,  c  uoo  />/«.  Coll.  J/MH.  199 
Pe  neddre..criepe3  nedlingt  bureh  nerewe  hole, and  bileueS 
hire  hude  baften  hire,  c  1220  Bestiary  144  Danne  Se  neddre 
i-  of  his  hid  naked.  <  1230  //«//  Meiti.  37  SeoS  be  cat  at  be 
fliche  £  te  hund  at  te  huide.  1297  R.  <  >  1 16  po 

carf  he  a  bole  hyde  smale  at  to  a  bong,      c  1400  Ron- 
7315  Teren  the  wolf  out  of  his  hide.    1467  in  #»?.  Gilds  396 
1  hat  they  do  not  lhave  ('•  \i  huydes,  but 

the    IJru^ee.       1495  7   .\,, 
bufl  an  Oxe  hyde  all  Kcdie    coryed  and  Tanned.      1579 


SPENSER  .M,//*.  Cut.  Sept.  223  Fast  by  the  hyde  the  Wolfe 

I^owder  caught.     1674  tr.  .Schtjfers  Lapland  140  They  put 

on  a  garment  made  of  hides.      1727  Swu-  r  D(sir<-  fy  /\>ssfss. 

i     57  Strip  his  Hyde,  and  pick  his  I'.one.s,   Kegardle>s  of  his 

1    dying  Groans.      1768  J.  HVROS  -\\irr.  J'aia£<>riia  11778)  51 

,    An  ox\  hide,  used  on  board  for  sifting  powder,  and  called, 

j    a  gunner's  hide.     1853  C.  MORI  IT  Tunning-,  etc.  146  Hides 

1     ..  comprise   the   skins  of  oxen,    horse.-,  cows,   bulls,   and 

buffaloes,  and  are  employed  for  thick  sole  leather. 

l>.  In  collocation  with  hair,  esp.  in   phr.  (/«) 

hide  and  hair  :  wholly,  entirely  ;  neither  hide  nor 

hair:  nothing  whatever.     (SoDu.  httid  en  haar.} 

c  1330  [see  2],    c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Adrian  514  NVnuem- 

myt  in  hyd  ore  hare.     1450-70  HOLLAND  Il(nvlat  950  This 

Howlat   hidowis  of  hair   and   of  hyde.     ^1575  Balfour's 

Prac ticks  (1754)  523  He  sail  exhibite  the  samin.  .cattel,  in 

I    hyde  and  hair,  at  ane  certane  day  and  place.      1857  HOL- 

I    LAND  Bay  Path  xxv.  303,  I  havn't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  the 

i    piece  ever  since. 

2.  The  human  skin.  (Since  1 7th  c.  contemptuous 
1    or  jocular. ) 

a  looo  Laws  of  sE  If  red  c.  70  (Schmid*  Gif  mon  oSrum  rib 

I    forslea  binnan  ^ehalre  hyde,  ^eselled  x  sclll.  to  bote  ;    ?;if 

i    sio   hyd   sie   tobrocen  . .  seselle  xv  scill.  to  bote.      a  1300 

j    Cursor  M.  3661  pou  wat  mi  hid  es  smith  and  bar.  And  esau 

es  rugh  wit  har.      c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Iv'ace  (Rolls) 

14904  He  sey  neuere  er,  So  faire  childre  of  huyde  ne  her. 

c  1460  Tffwnctcy  Myst.  (Surtees)  224  Alle  rent  is  thi  hyde. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Hi,  ?!e  wes  fairer 

|    ofvisage  and  hide,  than  wes  ony  lady  of  the  warld.      1645 

MILTON  Colasf.  \Vks.  (1851)  572  Who  could  have  beleevd  so 

much  insolence  durst  vent  it  helf  from  out  the  hide  of  a 

!     varlet?     1781  COWPER  Expost.  486  He  found  thee  savage. . 

Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pink'd  and  painted  hide.      1842 

ORDERSON  Creol.  x.  106  One  who. .tanned  the  hide  of  a  poor 

pigmy,      a  1873   LYTTON  Pausanias  13^  The  poor   fellow 

meant  only  to  save  his  own  hide. 

f  b.  In  alliterative  collocation  with  hue  (colour, 
complexion,  countenance).   Obs. 

1 1330  King  of  Tars  tRitsoni  752  Hit  hedde  bothe  lymes 
and  face  ..  Huyde  and  heuh,  bon  and  fel,  And  everi  lyme. 
c  1400  Rffwlaitdtf  0, 1230  Full  fayre  of  hewe  &  hyde.  c  1420 
Aiuntyrs  off  Arth.  108  (Douce  MS.)  But  on  hide  ne  on 


arising  from  the  numerous  victims  offered  at  public  sacri- 
fices at  Athens,  is  accounted  for  as  a  special  item  of  the 
public  revenue.     1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Knights 
I.  i,  There  succeeds  a  thievish,  Ioud*hide-seller.  1851  MAVNE 
RKID  Si  alp  Hunt,  li,  Raw  *hide-thongs  were  looped  about 
i    our  wristband  ankles.     1885  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  274/2  A 
\    blunted  piece  of  iron,  known  as  a  '"hide- worker '..easily 
removes  the  hair  after  the  hide  is  taken  from  the  water  where 
it  was  'dumped'  after  the  liming. 

Hide,  sb*    Obs.  exc.  Hist.     Forms  :    i  hfjid, 

hisd,  hid,  h^d,  1-9  hyde,   i- hide.     [OE.  hid 

str.  fern.,  earlier  hlzid,  app.  from   *hiwidy  deriv. 

|   of  hiw-t  hig-t  household,  family  :  cf.  HEWE.     The 

suffix  is  obscure. 

In  the  Latin  text  of  Bedrt,  and  elsewhere,  expressed  by 
fatmlia,  for  which  in  the  OE.  tran-1.  Jif~.>-isc  and  kiivscipc, 
derivatives  of  Mw-  family,  interchange  with  htd.\ 

1.  A  measure  of  land  in  Old  English  times,  con- 
tinued also  for  some  time  after  the  Xorman  Con- 
quest, varying  in  extentwith  the  nature  of  the  ground, 


Let.  (1871)  Introd.  151  Ye  ar  so  haill  of  hew  and  hyd. 
1825-80  JAMESON  s.  v.  Hyd,  '  It's  sae  dirty,  it'll  never  come 
to  hyd  or  hew.'  Loth. 

3.  As  a  material  for  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  flf.  935  God  mad  bam  Icyrtels  ban  of  hide. 
Ibid.  2250  par-for  most  bai  bam  hide  Bath  wit  hors  and 
camel  hide.  1837  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  232  Pieces 
of  cane  bound  round  with  . .  slips  of  raw  hide.  1860  Lnxr;r. 
Wayside  /««,  A'.  O/a/xix.  x,  Eric  severed  the  cables  of  hide. 
1865  KINGSLEY  Herew.  x,  They  wore  short  jackets  of  hide. 

4.  A  whip  made  of  a  beast's  hide.     Cf.  COW- 
HIDE 3. 

1851  MAVNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxiii,  Pork  and  pipe-clay, 
accompanied  with  a  too  liberal  allowance  of  the  'hide*. 

5.  attrib.  and   Comb.t  as   hide-beating^  -curing* 
-dresser,  -ing,    -factory^    -fair,  -knob,  -merchant, 
-net,  -plate,  -seller,  -thong,  -whip;  hide -blown  a., 
bloated;   hide-drogher  [DBOUHER],    a  coasting 
vessel  trading  in  hides  ;  the  master  of  such  a  vessel ; 
hence  hide-droghing,  trading  with  such  a  vessel ; 
hide-factor,  a  dealer  in  hides  who  supplies  tanners; 
hide-handler,  a  machine  or  vat  in  which  hides 
are  treated  with  the  liquor  used  in  tanning  them ; 
hide-mill,  a  machine  for  softening  dried  hides  ; 
hide-money  (tiansl.  of  Gr.  8<p/wn«oi'):  see  quot.; 
hide-rope,  a  rope  made  of  plaited  cowhide  (Knight 
Diet.  Afech.} ;  hide-scraper,  -stretcher,  -worker, 
appliances  used  in  preparing  hides  for  leather. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  $ubj\  150  Beat  his  hide,  or  make 
him  to  fear  a  *hide-beating.      1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  ist  Pt. 
Artwelde  i.  Hi.  (D.),  Slothful,  *hide-blown,  gormandizing 
niggards.      1890  Daily  AV.-cj  24  Mar.  6/5  A  Free  Trade 
demonstration  of  the  tanners  and  'hide-dressers,  .in  Paris. . 
\    A  thousand  men  who  used  to  be  employed  in  tanning  and 
*hide  dressing.      1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  M,in  the  Rtformer 
\    Wks.  iBohn)  II.  239  It  is  the  sailor,  the  *hide-drogher,  the 
1    butcher.     i88a  Harpers  Mai>.  Dec.  602  The  beach  where 
Dana  once  loaded  his  hides  in  his '  hide  drogher  '.  1840  K.  H. 
DANA  B^f.  Matt  xv.  41  A  large  ship.. as  rusty  and  worn  as 
two  years' '  *hide-droghing'  could  make  her.     1894  Daily 
News  i  May  8/3  *Hide  fairs  were  things  common  enough 


etc.  :  primarily,  the  amount  considered  adequate  for 
the  support  of  one  free  family  with  its  dependants  ; 
at  an  early  date  defined  as  being  as  much  land  as 
could  be  tilled  with  one  plough  in  a  year.  Ste 
CAKUCATE. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  hide  has  been  much  con- 
troverted.  The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  it 
was  normally  =  120  acres;  but  the  size  of  the  acre  itself 
varied.  See  Mai  t  land,  Domc&day  and  B?y<md. 

848  in  Earle  Land  Charters  iiSSS.)  122  E§o  berchiwulf 
cyning  sile  forftrede  ininum  Segue  ni^en  hi^ida  loud  in 
wudotune.  869  in  Birch  Cartnlar.  Sa.v.  (1885)  524  Eac 
wudulondall  hit  is  senia:iie  bara  fif  &  tuenti^  hi^da.  foootr. 
/>V'/rt'i  Hist.  i\'.  xviii.  [xvij  1,1890)  306  Is  ba;s  ilcan  eal 
^eniet  aefter  Ongolcynnes  eahte  twelf  hund  hida  [Kst 
autcm  tncnsura  ejusdem  insulx  \yectx}  juxta  xstiuia- 
tiom'in  A  nglorutn,  millc  dutcntant}tifamiliartitn\.  a  1000 
Laws  ofAStkifotd  in  Schmid  Gi'setze  242  And  sceote  man 
aeshwilce  hide  pxnig  oSSe  pajni^es  weorft,  and  bringe  man 
baet  to  cirican.  c  1000  H'crgitde  c.  2  §  7  Il-id.  App.  vii.  396 
Gif  Wilisc  man  Jebeo,  J>aet  he  ha;bbe  hiwisc  landes  {Laivs 
of  Ine  c.  32  Gif  Wylisc  mon  haebbe  hide  londes]  and 
m.-u^e  cyninges  gafol  forobringan,  bonne  bi5  his  wer-gild 
cxx  scill.  And  ?;if  he  ne  sepeo  buton  to  healfre  hide,  bonne 
si  his  wer  Ixxx  scill.  1086  Domesday  fik.  in  Kennett  far. 
Antiq.  (1818)  I.  88  Idem  Kotbertus  tenet  Bernecestre  ..  Ibi 
sunt  15  hida;  et  dim.  Terra  22  car.  a  uoo  O.  K,  Chron, 
an.  1008  Her  bebead  se  cyng  hst  man  sceolde  ofer  call 
Angel  cynn  scypu  feastlice  wircean  ba;t  is  bonne  [of]  bryin 
hund  hidum,  and  of  ..\.  hidan  rtnne  scegS,  and  of  .viiL 
hidum  helm  and  byrnan.  Ibid.  an.  1086  Nxsan  hid  landes 
tnnan  Englse  lande  bxt  he  nyste  hwa  heo  hxfde.  fc  1154 
HICNRY  OF  HUNTINGDON  vi.  360  (Du  Cang^e)  Hida  Anglice 
vocatur  terra  unius  aratn  cult  urns  sufncieii^  per  annum. 
c  1175  Dialog,  de,  Scacc.  i.  xvii,  Quid  Hida.  .secundum  vul- 
garem  opimonem.  Ruricol;e  nielius  hoc  nprunt  ;  verum 
si  i  ut  ah  ipsis  accepimus,  hida  a  primitiva  institutions  ex 
centum  acris  constat.J  c  isoo  S.  Eug.  Leg.  I.  52  '185  An 
hondret  hidene  of  guod  lond  with  hire  lie  }af  ber.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  434  Of  ech  hyde  of  Engelond  bre  ssyl- 
lynges  he  nom  po.  13..  K.  A/is.  458  Whan  corne  ripc|>  in 
li'iu'.st  tyde  Mcry  U  is  in  feld  it  hyde.  1494  FAI.VAN 
Chron.  vii.  ccxxii.  246  So  an  hyde  of  lande  conteyneth 
.xx.  acres.  1593  Noui'KN  Sj>cc.  l'r;t.,  .l/'.^-.r  i.  5  The  VMiall 
account  of  lande  at  this  day  in  Knglande  is  Ijy  acres,  yardes, 
care  wes,  hydes,  knightes  fees,  cantreds,  baronies  and  coun- 
ties. 1614  SELOKN  Titles  Hon.  273  13y  their  account  CM  ii. 
acres  made  a  Hyde.  1788  R.  KELHAM  Dowe^i  y  /•''.  I  ,  , 
The  just  value  of  a  hide,  that  might  fit  the  whole  kin 
..  was  ever  of  an  uncertain  quantity.  1895  > 
MAITLAND  Eng.  Law  I.  347  In  the  north  of  England  this 
unit  appears  as  the  carucate..In  the  south  the  hide  a; 
in  place  of  the  carucate,  and  the  hide  is  generally  regarded 
as  made  up  of  four,  but  it  may  well  be  of  six  virgates,  1897 
MAITLAND  Domesday  <$•  Beyond  510  They  knuw  but  one 
tenemental  unit.  It  is  the  hizuisc,  the  terra  nniusfawiliz, 
the  terra  unius  mancutis,  the  manse,  the  hide. 

b.  Hide  ami  Gaine  [Q¥  .gaigne,  gaingne  arable 
land,  '  terre  labonrable'  (Godetroy  ]. 

These  words  appear  to  be  given  originally  as  synonyms  of 
arable  land.  But  later  compilers  took  them  as  a  phrase. 

1347  in  Fitzherb.  Afiridg.  tit.  Admeasurement  p  8  fol.  15 
La  terre  a  qe  le  comen  est  claim  appfendant]  full  aundunt 
terre  hide  &  geign.  1628  COKE  On  Liti.  85  b,  And  the 
Common  Law  giueth  errable  land  (which  ancien'ly  is  called 
Hyde  &  gaine)  the  preheminencie  and  precedencie  befuru 
meadowes  [etc.].  1658  PHILLIPS,  Hide  and  Gain,  arable 
Land,  or  the  same  as  gainage.  1708  Ternies  <iV  la  Ley  383 
Hide  and  Gayne  did  anciently  signifie  arrable  Land. 

2.  nonce-use.  (Associated  with  HIDE  sb.^}  As 
much  land  as  could  be  measured  by  a  thong  cut  out 
of  a  hide.  (In  quot.  referring  to  the  story  of  Dido's 
purchase  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  Virg.  .  /:».  I. 

1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  iv.  ii,  She  crav'd  a  hide  of 
ground  to  build  a  town. 


Hide,  j*.a    [f.  HI 

f  I-  1.  (In  ME.  use.)  The  action  or  an  act  of 
hiding  ;  concealment.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  A/.  10^71  Quen  ioseph  sagh  na  hide  ne 
dught,  Nedings  forth  his  wand  he  broght.  Ibid.  26115  O 
mans  hert  an  opening  wide,  bat  man  can  scheu  wit-vten 
hide,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  viii.  31  A  stythye  stunle 
hire  sturne  stryf,  that  ys  in  heovene  hert  in  hyde. 

II.  2.  (In  modern  use.)  A  hiding-place;  a  cache. 

1649  T.  WODENOTE  Hermes  Theot.  viii.  13  Hunted  by  an 
Orthodox  Divine..  who  can  easily  ferret  them  out  of  all 
their  hides  and  holds.  1864  'MANHATTAN'  May  ten  I.  20 
[He]  would.  .go  early  to  his  hide,  and  conceal  himself,  with 
the  barrels  of  his  duck  gun  loaded  with  buck-shut.  1884 
Public  Opinion  5  Sept  301/1  A  nice  little  'hide',  contain- 
ing not  only  the  articles  he  was  in  search  of,  but  also  other 
stolen  property. 

Hide  (haid),  z/.i  Pa.  t.  hid;  pa.  pple.  hid, 
hidden  :hi-d'n).  Forms:  i  h^dan^rrf.rw.'-.hyt:, 
hidan,  3-4  hude  («'),  (yd  sing,  h'itt,  hut,  hit  , 
3-5  huide,  huyde,  3-  hide,  (4-5  hid(d,  hyd,  6 
hyod).  Fa.  t.  a.  i  hydde,  hidde,  2-4  hudde, 
3-6  hidde,  etc.,  (5  hude),  4-  hid.  0.  5  hidded, 
5-7  hided.  /'«.  pple.  a.  \  hyded,  hidd,  2-4 
ihud(de,4-5yhud(de,-hid(de,-hyd,(y)hed1de, 
i-hid,  -hydd,  hud,  4-6  hiddie,  etc.,  4-  hid. 
£.  6  hyden.  6-  hidden.  [OE.  hiJaii  -  MDu. 
hfulen  (hiiydcn,  hue  Jen'  ,  MLG.  huden  to  hide, 
LG.  (Tjer  hiUn  :—  OTeut.  *hiWjan,  variously  re- 
ferred to  the  root  of  OE.  hyd.  HIDE  .r*.1,  and  to  a 
pre-Teut.  *kcudh-,  kudh-,  seen  in  Gr.  xcveav  to 
hide,  cover  up,  conceal.  The  late  pa.  pple.  /»<£&;! 
is  after  strong  vbs.,  e.  g.  ride,  ridden] 

1.  trans.  To  put  or  keep  out  of  sight  ;  to  conceal 
intentionally  from  the  view  or  notice  of  others  ;  to 
conceal  from  discoveiy,  lu  secrete. 


HIDE. 

C$Q-J  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxvi.  184  SWJE  se  laece 
hyt  Ins  isern  wiSSone  mon  J>e  he  snidan  wile,  c  1132  O.  E. 
C/iriw.  an.  963  [He]  fand  pa  hidde  in  pa  ealde  wealw  writes 
[>et  Headda  abb  heafde  jcr  ^ewriton.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  28 
AI  to  muchel  ich  habbe  ispent,  to  litel  ihud  in  horde,  c  1250 
Gen.  <V  Ex.  352  Do  gunen  he  same  sriden,  And  lini'.-s  in 
leues  hiden.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3677  (Colt.)  Wit  a  rugh 
skin  sco  hid'l  hl^  h.ils.  c  1340  Ibid.  910  (Trin.  >  pou  wommon 
.  .shall  haue  euer  pi  heed  hud.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  ivb, 
In  moore  or  in  moos  he  hidyth  hem  fast.  1490  CAXTON 
i-'.nty<f/*s  \.\iv.  89  She  hidded  the  swerde.  1600  J.  POKY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  n.  32,  I  had  no  leisure  to  hide  away  my  coine 
from  them.  1646  Fi  I.I.KK  Wounded  C<wsc.  (1841)  339  Our 
English  proverb  saith,  he  that  hath  hid  can  find.  1770 
yunitts  Lett,  xxxvi.  177  Retire,  then,  .and  hide  your  blushes 
from  the  world.  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  $  Sac,  Aims,  /T/iv/. 
Wks.  (Bohm  III.  190  Mothers  hid  their  sons,  and 
their  husbands.,  lest  they  should  be  led  by  his  eloquence 
to  join  the  monastery. 

t  b.  To  conceal  so  as  to  shield  or  protect.   Obs. 

a  1300  K.  /•'.  Psalter  xxx.  21  [xxxi.  20]  iMa'tz.'  pou  salt  am 
hide  Fra  fordrovinges  of  men.  138*  WYCLIF  Ps.  xxvi[i].  5 
He  hidde  me  in  his  tabernacle  in  the  day  of  euelis.  1535 
Cov'ERDALJt  Ps.  lxiii[i].  2  Hyde  me  from  the  gatheringe 
tu^ether  of  y«  frowarde.  1614  HP.  HALL  Recoil,  Treat.  422 
Many  . .  having  nothing  but  a  cote  of  thatch  to  hide  them 
from  heauen. 

c.  To  hide  ott^s face\  (a)  in  Biblical  language, 
to  turn  away  or  withdraw  one's  eyes,  take  no  heed. 
(Also  to  hide  one's  ear,  oneself.}     (b}  =d  (£). 

138*  WYCLIF  Job  xiii.  24  Whi  thi  face  thou  hidist,  and 
demcst  me  thin  enemy?  1560  UIBLE  (Genev.)  Ps.  xxx.  7 
Thou  didest  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.  —  Isa,  \.  15 
When  you  shal  stretch  out  your  hands,  I  wil  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you.  1611  BIBLE  Lam.  iii.  56  Hide  not  thine  ear  at 
my  breathing,  at  my  cry.  1780  COWPER  Table  T.  422  When 
A\;irice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  face)  Two  or  three 
millions  of  the  human  race. 

d.  7o  hide  one 's  head:  (a]  to  protect  one's  head, 
to  shelter  oneself,  take  shelter ;  (&)  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  keep  from  shame  or  discomfiture. 

c  1400  ,-f/W.  Loll,  40  Pore  He  was,  for  He  had  not  were 
to  hied  His  heuid.  a  1529  Sit  ELTON  Howe  the  douty  Duke 
185  Crepe  into  your  caues  Your  heedes  for  to  hyde.  1563 
W.  FULKK  Meteors  1,1640)  57  Some  Rivers  there  be,  that  hide 
their  heads  under  the  Earth,  and  . .  far  off,  breake  out 
againe.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  ii.  18  But  yet  I  warne  thee 
now.. hide  thy  head.  1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  If,  in.  iii.  6 
Richard,  not  farre  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head.  1667, 
1840  [see  DIMINISHED  2].  1778  A.  HAMILTON  ll'ks.  (1886) 
VI 1.  539,  I  believe  it  [a  faction]  unmasked  its  batteries  too 
soon,  and  begins  to  hide  its  head. 

te.  All  hid:  the  signal  cry  in  hide-and-seek; 
hence,  an  early  name  of  the  game  itself.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  78  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old 
infant  play.  1602  DEKKER  Sat  tram.  (N.\  Cries  all  hid,  as 
boys  do.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  in.  v.  Wks.  1878  II. 
82  A  lady  can  At  such  all-hid  beguile  a  wiser  man.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  All  hidde,  jeut  oft  vn  se  cache  four  cstre  trouvl 
dt-s  mitres. 

2.  refl.  and  intr.  a.  refl.  To  put  or  keep  oneself 
out  of  sight,  or  to  conceal  oneself. 

c  897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  f'ast.  xv.  88  Ge  fleoS,  Si.  hydaS 
eow.  ciooo^^.  Ps.  (Th.)  ciii.  21  Hi  on  holum  hydab  hi 
georne.  c  1200  ORMIN  13736  pe$}  baj>e  hem  in  hiddenn  sone 
anan.  c  1330  R.  }>KUNSE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  3410  |>ey 
nadde  no  tome  for  to  fie,  Ne  place  to  huyden  hem  priue. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Sijr.'s  T.  504  Right  as  a  serpent  hit  hym 
vnder  floures  Til  ne  may  seen  his  tyme  for  to  byte.  1489 
CAXTON  I-'aytes  of  A.  ii.  iii.  94  They  hided  hem  self  within 
the  thykke'  busshes.  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  Hen.  //''isb, 
Lurkyng  and  hidyng  him  selfe  in  privy  places.  1639  T. 
BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'1  Mor.  Relat.  255  The  blade  hides  it  selfe 
in  the  handle.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  I.  116 
Tigers  have  a  wonderful  knack  of  hiding  themselves. 
b.  intr.  To  conceal  oneself.  Also  with  up, 

Hide  fox  and  all  after:  a  cry  formerly  uttered  in  the 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  when  one  player  hides  and  the  rest 
seek  him.  Cf.  i  e. 

<-i330  R.  HKL-NNE  Chron.  IVacc-  (Rolls)  8864  On  heb  and 
hillts  to  hyde  in  hulk,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  16742  (Trin,)  pe 
li^t  bigan  to  hyde.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  808  Where  ever 
he  satte,  stode,  or  hude.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  iv.  ii.  32  Hide 
Fox,  and  all  after  [cf.  HIDE-AND-SEEK  :].  1774  GoUffif. 
,Va.'.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  199  The  recesses  in  which  she  ulti- 
mately hides.  1872  J.  E.  TAYLOR  Half  Hours  in  Green 
Lanes  (1877)  108  The  slightest  sound  would  cause  them  to 
hide  up. 

3.  trans.  To  keep  (a  fact  or  matter)  from  the 
knowledge  or  observation  of  others;  to  keep  close 
or  secret. 

c  1200  Trhi.  Coll.  Horn.  190  We  hudeS  liSere  sinnen  on  us. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1107  pis  ded  had  euer  i-wis  ben  hidd,  If 
god  him-self  ne  had  it  kydd.  1382  WYCLIF  Prcn>.  x.  14 
Wis<i  men  hiden  kunnyng.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  61 
The  place  of  hir  sepulture  was  hydde  from  knowleche  of 
cristen  puple  an  hundert  ^eere  and  thrytly,  a  1533  Ln. 
its  H twn  Ixxxiii.  261  He  coude  haue  no  power  to 
hyde  or  couer  the  trouth.  1690  Gt.  Scamicrbeg  92  The 
Sultan  . .  being  defeated,  hided  Arianissa's  condition.  1771 
MHS.  '  I'iamfs  Shipwreck  130  Protect  my 

mother ;  hide  from  her  the  condition  I  am  reduced  to.  1837 
CARLYI.K  /•>.  A'ci'.  II.  iv.  vii,  He  that  has  a  secret  should 
not  only  hide  it,  but  hide  that  he  has  it  to  hide. 

4.  To  keep  from  view  (without  implication   of 
intention) ;  to  prevent  from  being  seen ;  to  obstruct 
the  view  of;  to  cover  up. 

CI374  CiiAL'i. KK  Hth'i/i.  ill.  metr.  viii.  64  iCamb.  MS.)  The 
cauernes  of  the  see  I-hyd  in  Modes.  1398  THEVISA  Barth. 
y>f  /'.  K.  \'.  ii.  11495)  103  Heer  well  dysposyd.  .hydyth  and 
defendyth  the  hede.  1:1420  Pallait.  on  Hnsl>.  iv.  487  Vndir 
cloude  yhid  the  mone.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hercsbach's  Hush. 
\.  (1586)  45  Where  the  Gra^se  would  so  soone  growe,  as  it 
woulde  hide  a  staffe  in  a  day.  1610  SHAKS.  Ttutf,  \.  ii.  86 
The  luy  which  had  hid  my  princely  Trunck,  1705  BURKE* 
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LI  v  Th.  Vision  §  79  His  thumb,  with  which  he  might  hide 
a  tower,  or  hinder  its  being  seen.  1810  VINCE  Elan.  Astr'»r. 
xxi.  229  A  few  seconds  before  the  sun  was  totally  hid.  1856 
KANE  A  ret.  J-'.vf-l.  I.  v.  48  Littleton  Island  is  before  us, 
hiding  Cape  Hatherton. 

Hide,  v.~    [f.  HIDE  sW] 

1.  trans.  To  remove  the  hide  from  ;  to  flay.  rare. 
1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.   N.  Advoc.  41  They  are  neither 

sufficiently  blooded,  nor  dressed  in  any  tolerable  manner 
more  than  hiding. 

2.  To  beat  the  hide  or  skin  of;  to  flog,  thrash. 
(See  also  HIDING  vbl.  sb.-)  slang  or  eottoq. 

1825  BKOCKETT,  Hide>  to  beat.  'I'll  hide  your  jacket.' 
a  1825  FORUV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hide,  to  thresh  ;  to  curry  the 
hide.  1875  Hi  IJKLANU  Log-bk.  169  The  cause  of  my  bring 
hided  and  flogged  so  often  at  school. 

t  Hide,  z>.;;    Obs.  rare.     [f.  HIDE  sb.-]     trans. 


To  fix  the  number  of  hides  in  (a  piece  of  land;. 

1610  HOLLAND  Catndcn's  Bri 
to  this  towne  was  never  hided. 


pied 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdcri's  Brit.  i.  400  The  land  belonging 
ver  hided. 
That  hides  or  covers  up  evcry- 


Hide-all,  a. 

thing. 

1837  COTTLE  Rcmin.  (1847)  48  [He]  refused  to  wear  the 
hide-all  sable  gown. 

Hide-and-peep.  A  child's  game  :  hiding  the 
face  and  peeping  out  again  ;  bo-peep. 

1833  W.  STEPHEN-SON  Gateshead  Local  Fccins  27  Some 
children  play'd  at  hide  and  peep,  Beneath  their  mother's 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek.     Also  9  hide-and-go-seek. 

1.  A  children's  game,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  players  hide,  and  the  rest,  at  a  given  signal,  si-t 
out  to  find  them. 

The  earlier  name  was  All  kid',  see  HIDE  v.1  i  e;  but 
hide-and'seck  must  have  been  well  known  before  1672  :  cf-  2. 

1796-7  SWIFT  Gulliver  \.  iii,  The  boys  and  girls  would 
venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  my  hair.  1735 
l'i:t;GE  Kcntii'isniS)  Hide-and-fcx  [cf.  HIDE  z-.1  2  bj,  hide- 
and-seek,  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  v,  The  ragged  boys., 
played  a  noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones. 
1861  HUGHES  I'oni  Brcnvn  tit  Oxf.  xvii,  The  children., 
play  hide-and-seek,  and  look  for  nests  in  the  gorse-bushes. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.    Applied  to  action  in  which 
one  person  or  thing  evades  or  appears  to  evade 
another.     Also  attrih. 

1672  DRYDEN  Jlfarr.  a  la  Mode  HI.  ii,  'Sdeath,  I  begin  to 
be  weary  of  this  hide  and  seek.  1706  FARQVIIAU  A\ \ruii. 
Officer^  n.  i,  Our  armies  did  nothing  but  play  at  prison  bars, 
and  hide  and  seek  with  the  enemy.  1828  CHR.  WORDSW. 
K.  C/ias.  /,  Icon  Basilike  31  All  these  hide-and-seek 
devices,  all  this  idle  child's  play.  1861  SALA  Dutch  /'/V/. 
xviii.  288  The  treacherous  sun  . .  has  been  playing  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  with  me  all  day.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN 
R.  Lynne  I.  xvii.  298  Rose  ..  could  not  have  put  her 
thoughts  in  any  consecutive  words — they  seemed  to  be 
playing  at  hide-and-go-seek  in  her  mind. 

So  Hide  and  seek  vn  to  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

1830  TENNYSON  Mermaid  iii,  We  would  run  to  and  fro, 
and  hide  and  seek,  On  the  broad  sea-wolds  in  the  crimson 
shells.  1847  —  Princ.  \\.  435  Some  hid  and  sought  In  the 
orange  thickets. 

Hideaway  .hard|aw£i\  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sb.  One  who  hides  himself  away;  a  fugitive. 
(Cf.  runaway,  stowaway?} 

1871  Echo  5  Jan.,  The  hideaways  were  soon  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Col.  Clout's  Calendar 
33  Compelled  the  hide-aways  to  reveal  themselves. 

B.  cuij.  That  hides  or  is  hidden  away. 

1876  MKS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <$•  ins.  xvii.  177  Still  little 
hideaway  nooks.  1891  ATKINSON  Last  Giant- Killers  3  In 
those  deep  hide-away  valleys  or  dales. 

Hide  bind  (hardbaind),  v.  [f.  HIDE  sb^  + 
BIND  v.t  after  hide-bound]  trans.  To  render 
hidebound ;  to  confine,  constrict. 

1642  KOGKRS  Katun  an  149  Selfe  hath  hidebound  thee  and 
> trailed  thee  in  thine  owne  bowells.  1840  Di:  OIINXI.Y 
.Style  i.  Wks.  XI.  177  Some  scaly  leprosy  or  elephantiasis, 
barking  and  hide-binding  the  fine  natural  pulses  of  the 
elastic  flesh. 

t  Hidebinding.  Obs.  [f.  HIDE  st>.1  +  BINDING 
vbl.  sb.  2.]  The  disease  HIDEBOUND  :  see  next,  B. 

1748  tr.  Rcnatus'  Distemfi.  Horses  241  What  the  Country 
People  call  Hide-Binding  is  a  mischievous  Plague  to  Cattle 
of  the  Ox-kind. 

Hidebound  (hardbound),  a.  (sb}  [f.  HIDE 
sl>.1  in  locative  relation  +  BOUND  ///.  a.-\  cf. 
tongue-tied.] 

I.  1.  Of  cattle:  Having  the  skin  clinging  closely 
to  the  back  and  ribs  so  that  it  cannot  be  loosened 
ur  raised  with  the  fingers,  as  a  result  of  bad  feeding 
and  consequent  emaciation. 

'559  fsee  B.].  '600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  xl.  415  Their 
horses,  no  other  than  lame  jades  and  poor  hide-bound  hikl- 
1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  fort.  v.  i,  I  had  rather  my 
Ox  should  graze  in  a  Field  of  my  own,  than  live  hide-bound 
upon  the  common.  1876  T.  HARDY  Etkt&crta  (1877)  3^2 
A  hide-bound  bull  is  going  to  be  killed. 

2.  Of  human  beings  :  Having  the  skin  tight  and 
incapable  of  extension. 

1599  BroHghtotCs  Let.  v.  17  An  Archilochus  leane  and 
hidebound  with  hart-fretting  enuie.  1624  QUART. F,S  7Vr-. 
J't>i-»i$i  Job  11717)  196  My  bones  are  hide-bound.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Hi.  (1737*  200  This  did  not  make 
me  , .  Hide-bound  and  Costive.  1895  W.  WRIGHT  I'almyra 
<V  Zenobia  iii,  21  They  [the  children]  had  not  the  hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched  appearance  of  the  children  of  Vabroud. 

fig.     a  1613  OVEHBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  113  And  till  he  eat    , 
a  schooleman,  he  is  hide-bound,     a  1641   SUCKLING  Aaeww 
(1646)  8  Hi*  Muse  was  hydtbound.     1863  -Mi- 


HIDELESS. 

i'i  L.  I.  55  Always  ea^e  an  uneasy  heart,  and  never 
let  it  get  hidebound. 

3.  Of  trees,  etc.  :   Having  the  bark  so  closely  ad- 
herent and  unyielding  as  to  impede  growth. 

1626  BACON  Syfoa  §545  If  Trees  be  Hide-bound,  they 
wax  lesse  Fruilfull,  and  gather  Musse.  1717  1'ori:  Maccr  11 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  just  have  got  Sufficient 
sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  1827  STUHAKT  Planters  G. 
(1828)  27  No  part  of  it  appears  stunted  or  hidebound. 
/r>.  a  1661  FLLLI:K  ll'orthics  'iS^..,  III.  -.YJ  Hitherto  the 
English  pale  had  been  hide-bound  in  the  growth  thereof, 
having  not  gained  one  foot  of  ground  in  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

4.  transf.  andy^.  Of  persons,  their  minds,  etc. : 
Restricted  in  view  or  scope ;    narrow  ;    cramped  ; 
hence,  bigoted,  obstinately  set  in  opinion. 

1603  H.  CROSSF.  Virtues  Comnrw.  (1878)  82  [ToJ  intrinsi- 
cate  into  the  maior  of  the  matter,  with  such  hide-bound 
reasons.  1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  57  To  blot  ur  alter 
what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hidebound  humor  which 
he  calls  his  judgement.  1678  BCTLKK  Hud,  in.  i.  21  And 
still  the  harsher  and  hide-bounder  The  Damsels  prove, 
become  the  fonder.  1724  R.  WELTON  Subst.  Chr.  i-'aith  27 
No  narrow  hide-bound  mind  that  can  only  love  and  seek 
its  own  self.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jckyttiu.  (ed.  2)  31  An 
excellent  fellow  . .  but  a  hide-bound  pedant  for  all  that, 
t  b.  Close-fisted,  stingy,  niggardly.  Obs. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  v.  iv,  The  neighbours  praisen  VilHo's 
hidebound  son.  1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  in.  ii, 
There's  nothing  m  that  hide-bound  usurer.  x683<Vi/7/<7/'/<"*t 
of  Paradise  73  tT.i  Cares  and  sleepless  nights  tormented 
with  continual  lashings  a  hidebound  miser. 

II.    5.  Having  an  edging  or  binding  of  hide. 

1858  W.  ELLIS  3  /7s.  Rlatia^ascar  xii.  336  The  hard- 
wooded  and  hide-bound  shields  of  the  attacking  party 
afforded  no  protection. 

f  B.  sb.  The  diseases  affecting  cattle  and  trees, 
described  above  in  I,  3.   Obs. 

1559  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Coring,  the  sickenesse  of  cattail 
when  they  are  clounge,  that  their  skynnes  dooe  cleve  fast 
to  their  bodies,  hyde  bounde.  1607  TorsELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  61  Oxen  are  also  much  troubled  with  a  disease  called 
the  Hide-bound.  1639  T.  DE  GREY  Compl.  Horscm.  132. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Hide-bound . .  is  a  disease  whereunto 
Trees  . .  by  the  cleaving  of  the  Bark,  are  subject.  1727 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Dict.t  Hide-Bound^  a  Disease  in  Horses, 
when  the  Skin  sticks  so  fast  to  their  Backs  and  I\ibs,  that 
you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  Flesh  with  your  Hands. 

t  Hidebounded,  a.  Obs.   =  HIDEBOUND  a.  4  b. 
1633  MASSINGEK  Guardian  i.  i,  They  are  Hide-bounded 
money- mongers. 

Hided  (hai-ded),  a.    [f.  HIDE  j^.i  -f  -ED  2.] 

1.  Having  a  hide  (esp.  of  a  specified  kind). 
7^1400  Morte  Arth.   1001  He  has  a  kyrtille  one.. It  es 

hydede  alle  with  hare,  c  1440  }'ork Myst.x\\\.  51,  1  am  full 
tendirly  hydid.  1576  NEWTON  Lcmnic's  Complex.  (1633)  99 
Rough  skinned,  or  thick  leathery  hided,  such  as.  .are  the 
Bever  and  the  Otter.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV11I.  237 
These  are  flesh  and  blood,  hided  and  hairy. 

2.  Made  of  twisted  hide. 

1807  Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  189  To  which  was  fastened 
a  hided  rope. 

t  Hidegeld,  -gild1.  O.E.  Law.  Obs.  [OE. 
hldneld)  -geld hide-payment:  see  HIDE  jA-]  A  tax 
paid  on  every  hide  of  land  ;  hidage. 

a  1087  in  Dipl.  Angl.  JEvi  Sax.  (Th.)  439  Wiffutan  pam 
liid^clde  be  nan  man  wiSutan  Gode  anum  atellan  ne  mn.:^. 
1670  BLOUNT  Laiu  Diet.  s.v.  Hiditgc,  That  Tax  which 
was  also  called  Hyde-gyld.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Hidage  or  Hide-gild. 

t  fiidegild  -,  hydegild.    O.E.  Law.  Obs. 

[OE.  hy8jUldy  -%yld,  f.  hyd  HIDE  sW,  skin:  sec 
Schmid  Gesetze  der  Angels.,  Glossar  615.]  A  fine 
paid  in  lieu  of  a  flogging. 

a  jooo  Laws  of  Ead-ward  ft  Guthmm  c.  7  §  i  iSchmid) 
peowman  J?olie  his  hyde  o35e  hyd-^yldes.  1708  Termcs  de 
la  Ley  391  Hydegild^  is  a  price  or  ransom  to  be  paid  for  the 
saving  of  his  Skin  from  being  beaten. 

t  Hi'del.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-7  hidel,  4  hidil,  5 
hydle,  hydell,  hedell,  6  hidelle,  hidle,  hydel, 
hiddill.  [f.  HIDELS,  -s  being  mistaken  for  the 
plural  inflexion :  cf.  burial,  riddle.]  Hiding- 
place  ;  =  HIDELS.  In  hidel,  in  concealment,  in 
secret ;  but  hidel,  without  any  concealment,  openly. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxvi[i].  5  He  hilcd  me  in  hidel  of  his 
telde  ai,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  i'salter  Cant.  511  Hint  (-at  de- 
uours  be  pore  in  hidil.  1450-1530  Afyrr.  onr  Ladyc  265 
The  same  sowle  ..  kepte  close  in  the  hydel  of  her  deadely 
body.  1485  Act  i  Hen.  I'll,  c.  6  §  2  Beyng  in  sentwarie 
or  in  hedell  for  youre  querell  and  title.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  /'//,  c.  36  Preamble,  Sir  Edward  kepith  hym  in  su<_h 
hidelles  and  other  places  fraunchesed.  1508  DLNHAH  Test. 
Kennedy  53,  I  callit  my  Lord  my  held,  but  hiddill.  1594 
).\s.  VI  Let.  in  J.  Melvill  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.)  320  The 
retreat  of  our  rebelles  to  corners  and  hiddilles.  1607  COWELL 
Inter/ft;,  Hidel  seemeth  to  sigiufie  a  place  of  protection, 
as  a  Sanctuarie. 

Hideland  (h3i-d,Lxnd).  Hist.  [f.  HIDK  j/».2  + 
LAND.]  =Hn>E  sb.-  i. 

1577  HARRISON  England  II.  xvii.  11877)  '•  293  Etheldred 
made  a  law  that  everie  man  holding  310  hidelands,  should 
find  a  ship.  1656  J.  HARRINGTON  Occana  (1700)  65  Ihe 
proportion  of  a  Hide  Land,  otherwise  called  Camca,  ur 
a  Plow  Land,  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  because  it  was 
not  certain.  1864  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Norm.  <$•  Eng.  IV.  61 
A  'hyde  land'  or  its  synonyms  being  applied  to  sixty, 
eighty,  an  hundred,  an  hundred  and  twelve,  ur  an  hundred 
and  fifty  acres. 

Hideless  (hardies),  a.  [f.  HIDE  J/',1  +  -LESS.] 
AVithout  a  hide  or  skin. 

1854  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  109  From  a  hideles^ 
[cowj  you  have  formed  a  living  une. 


HIDELING. 
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Hideling   ;hai-dliij\  a.  and  sb.    >iial.     [In  A.    '    fryte't  Voy.  E.  hid.  105  The  Elephant  ..  tumbled  do 
app.  a  derived  use  of  HlDLUas,  ihe  ending  being       backwudi  into  the  River,  with  a  most  hideous  plunge,  i 
confused  with  that  of  ppl.  adjs.  and  vbl.  sbs.  in 
-ing.     In   B.  the  suffix  is  identified  with  that  in 


c/iangfling:   see  -LINI..] 

A.  atlj.  Given  to  hiding  or  concealment. 

1864  T.  BelTs  Brit.  Quoilntp.  143  From  their  obscure 
and  hideling  habits,  the  Shrews  are  difficult  of  observation. 
1867  DIMOCK  in  Girald.  Cambr.  (Rolls)  V.  57  margin, 
Hares  more  hideling  in  their  habits. 

B.  sb.  A  person  or  thing  given  to  hiding  itself. 
1894  Rlaekiu.  .Waf.Oct.  511/2  You  would  get  a  sight  of 

that  hidelinc  the  landrail. 

t  Hidel-like,  culv.  Obs.  [f.  HIDEL  +  -LIKE  = 
ON.  -liga,  advb.  suffix.]  Secretly. 

c  1250  <«•«.  f,  E.r.  2882  Du  art  min  oral,  Sat  hidel-like  min 
lond  vt-stal. 

t  Hi-dels.    Obs.     Forms:   I  hydels.  3  hudles, 

4  hyd-,    hidd-,    huydels,    hiddils,    hyddillis. 
hydlis,  4-5  hidles,-lis.-els,  -ils.  5  hid-,  hydeles, 

5  6  hydles,  6  hiddelles.     [OE.  'hydels,  f.  hyd-an 
to  HIDE  + -ELS:  cf.  RIIJDLE  ]     Hiding-place. 

t  975  Kitshw.  Cusp.  Mark  xi.  17  Cofa  vel  hydels  Seafana. 
11340  HA.VTOLE  Psalter  ix.  30  He  sittis  in  waitis  with  the 
ri-he  in  hidels  that  he  sla  the  innocente.  1387  TREVISA 
Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  199  Saturnus  hid  hymself  in  bat  lond  .. 
and  cleped  be  lond  Latium,  bat  is  Saturnus  huydels.  Ibid. 
V.  117  [Herculeus]  brak  out  of  his  hydels.  1:1450  tr.  Lie 
[mitatione  in.  xv.  83  Where  is  pe  lurkynge  hidels  of  glory 

6  worship?    [1570  LEVINS  Manip.  116,  17  Hydles,  laiebry.} 
b.  In  hittels,  in  a  hiding-place ;  hence,  in  hiding, 

in  secret. 

a  looo  La-Ms  of  .-Etlielslan  c.  4  §  6  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  226 
Gif  hit  on  hydelse  funden  sy.  c  1205  LAY.  1817  Heo  . .  ibon 
wilderne  an  hudlese  wuneden.  a  1300  Cursor  .W.  7953  pe 
sin  bat  bou  in  hiddels  did.  1382  WVCLIK  Matt.  vi.  4  That 
thi  almes  be  in  hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth  in  hidlis 
[1388  hiddils],  shal  jelde  to  thee.  1481  CAXTON  Godefroy 
cxxx.  194  Many.. cam  and  solde  it  in  the  toun  by  nyght 
in  hydles.  1517  in  Plead.  Duchy  Lancast.  (1896)  I.  70,  [60 
others,  who  remained]  in  Hiddelles  [near  the  said  tenement]. 

t  Hi-de-money.  Obs.  =HIDEGELD. 

15*3-87  FOXE  A.  4-  .W.  (1596)  186/2  The  Kings  officers 
gathered  of  euerie  one  hide  monie  through  the  realnie. 

Hideosity  (hid/if>-slti  .     [f.  HIDEOUS  +  -ITY,   i 
after  curiosity,  etc.    ME.  had  hidouste,  OF.  hidcu- 
seti'.~\      Hideousness ;    concr.   an    embodiment   of 
hideousness,  a  very  ugly  object. 

1856  lllns'.r.  Lond.  AVicJ  n  Oct.  359  'i  Trafalgar-square, 
that  place  of  monstrosities  and  hideosities.  1884  Jaunt  in 
Junk  xv.  243  Mere  grotesque  hideosity  of  carving.  1897 
United  Sera.  Mag.  277  Laying  bare,  in  spite  of  its  repul- 
sive  hidei>sity..the  whited  sepulchre. 

Hideous  (hidios),  a.  ,adv.)  Forms:  45 
hidous(e,  (hid-,  hyd-,  -os;e,  -owsje,  -owes, 
-oys,  -us,  -ws,  hedous,  -oes,  -eows,  hiddowus, 
hudous,  idous,  ydous,  Sc.  hid-,  hyd-,  -wis(e, 
-wys(s,  hidowis,  hydvouss\  4-6  hydous(e,  5-8 
hidious,  6  hiduous,  hiddoues,  hydeous,  -ious, 
-youse,  hedious,  idyous,  Sc.  hiddows,  -dowis, 
heiddyous,  6-  hideous.  [MIC.  hidous,  a.  AF. 
Iddous  =  OF.  hidos,  -cus,  earlier  nth  c)  hisdos, 
f.  hisde,  hide  horror,  fear.  The  alteration  of  -oils 
to  -cons  belongs  to  1 6th  c. :  cf.  courteous,  despi- 
te, us.  piteous,  and  see  - 

As  to  origin  of  the  Fr.  word,  see  Diez,   I.iitrc,  lirachet. 
Some  think  hisdos  immediately  represented  L.  * itispidostis 
(formerly  attributed  to  Catullus),  f.  hispidns  rough,  sh: 
bristly,  and  that  the  sb.  kisde  was  a  back-formation  from 
the  adj.     I>ut  this  presents  numerous  difficulties.)] 

1.  Frightful,  dreadful,  terrible,  horrible  ;  hence, 
horribly  ugly  or  unpleasing,  repulsive,  revolting. 
In  the  original  sense  the  notion  was  that  of  causing 
dread  or  horror ' ;  this  has  gradually  passed  into 
that  of  '  revolting  to  the  senses  or  feelings  '. 

a  1300  [implied  in  HIDEOUSLY).  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Syune  to.-i*  Of  bat  syjt  he  gan  him  grys,  For  b:it  sy^t  was 
hydous  And  dreful  and  perylous.  1340  HAMTOLK  Pr.  Consc. 
4772  It  sal  be  hydus  til  mans  heryni;.  <  1380  Sir  l-'ernmb. 
4435  Pe  Sarsyu  was  an  hudous  man,  liy-twyne  ys  to  browen 
was  a  span  largeliche  of  brede.  1388  WYCLIF  H'isd.  x.  16 
He  stood  a?ens  hidouse  [1382 grisful]  kyngis.  1-1470  HEXRV 
U'aHaet  vi.  258  Aferd  thai  war  with  hidwis  noyis  and  dyne. 
1513  BttADSKAW  St.  ll'er/'urgr  ii.  864  Wofully  crucial  with 
peynes  hiduous.  1667  MILTON  P.  I,.  \.  46  Hurld  headlong 
..V\'jth  hideous  mine  and  combustion  down  To  bottomless 
perdition.  1728  Poi'E  Dune.  in.  166  Silence,  ye  Wolves  !  I 


1783  WATSON  I'/n'/if  III  118391  235  M<jre  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  suffered  death  in  its 
forms.  1853  KINCSI.EV  Hypatin  ix,  Lanes  and 
alleys  hideous  with  filth  and  poverty.  1896  I>K.  ARGVLE 
rki^n.  relief  Pref.  13  The  hideous  noises  made  by  the 
rude  machinery  of  the  first  steamboat. 

b.  Terrific   on  account  of   size  ;    tremendously 
or  monstrously  large  ;  huge,  immense.  ?  Obs. 

'  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  326  J>e  kyng  did  mak  rijit 
jare  an  ludous  engyn.  (-1440  Gesta  K,<m.  xxx.  no  illarl. 
MS.  He  saw  at  the  fote  of  the  tree  an  hidowse  pitte,  ande 
anr  orible  dragone  bere  in.  1-1440  Promf.  Pam.  2(9/2 
•s  A',  hiddowus.  \immanis,  imtitensiis.  1513  Douc- 
Etuil  in.  vi.  137  Als  grete,  wele  ntre,  As  be:.. 
heiddyous  huddoun,  or  a  quhale.  1596  SH-.NSKK  /•'.  ('. 
v.  xii.  15  Of  mature  huge  and  hideous  he  was,  Like  to 
a  Giant  for_his  monstrous  hight.  1634  SIK  T.  Hi  > 
Trav.  7  This  hidious  Cataract  [waterspout],  as  I  conceive, 
is  exhaled  by  the  Suns  powerful!  Attract.  1700  S.  L.  tr. 


[own 

.   plunge.  1796 

j.  A  mer.  Gcog.  II.  146  The  great  precipice  below,  which 
bangs  O\LT  the  -e;i,  is  so  hideous. 

2.  Terrible,  distressing,  or  revolting  to  the  moral 
sense  ;  abominable,  detestable ;  odious. 

cijjo  R.  BRUNXE  C/tron.  ll'acc  (Rolls'  14268  perfore  be 
bataille  was  merueillous,  &  be  slaughter  more  hydous.  1382 
U  M-I.IK  Jer.  xi.  15  Doth  many  hidous  giltus  [1388  greet 
trespassis).  c  1475  MVRC  679  (Douce  MS.i  Thou  sh:dt  pro- 
nounce this  idous  thing  With  crosse  &  candell  and  nell 
knylling.  1605  SHAKS.  Lean.  i.  153  In  thy  best  considera- 
tion checke  This  hideous  rasbnesse.  1692  DRYDEN  St. 


.      , 

have  loved  is  hideous  in  the  memory. 
3.  a/>sol.  A  frightful  person  or  object. 
c  1410  Amntyrs  a/Artli.  131  Who  bat  myghtc  |>at  hedows 
see. .  How  hir  cholle  chatirede,  hyr  chaftis  and  hir  chynne  ! 
t  B.  aifv.   =HiDEoi'SLY.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  206  Nor  less  hideous  joyn'd  The 
horrid  shock.  1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  273  Here  are . .  Snakes  ; 
some  whereof  are  hideous  great. 

Hideously \hi-diosli),  adv.  Forms:  see  prec. 
[f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  hideous  manner  :  see  the 
adj.  The  sense  ranges  from  '  horribly,  dreadfully, 
fearfully ',  in  earlier  use,  to  '  revoltingly '  in  later. 
It  is  sometimes  misused  as  an  intensive,  intended 
to  be  stronger  than  '  awfully,  terribly,  dreadfully ', 
when  these  have  become  too  familiar. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  16767  +  88  Ful  hidously  ben  con  it  [be 
erthe]  quake.  1540  Ayenb.  2  pe  ilke  bet  zuereb  hidousliche 
be  god  ober  by  his  hal3en.  1383  Wvci.li--  .\itin.  xxii  27  The 
asse .  felle  down  vndir  the  feet  of  the  sitter,  the  which  more 
hydowsly  wrooth,  bette  with  a  staf  the  sides  of  hir.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  A~nt.'s  T.  843  The  brighte  swerdes  wente  to  and 
fro  So  hidously.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  7522  Paris. .  Hurt  hym 
so  hidously,  bat  he  his  horse  leuyt.  f  1440  Partenope  2394 
Alle  aboute  the  lystes  wyde  He  hym  chased  so  hidously. 
159.1  SPENSER  Tears  of  Muses  553  Heaps  of  huge  words  up- 
hoorded  hideously,  With  horrid  sound  though  having  little 
sence.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  15  Both  men  and  women 
hidiously  cut  and  slash  their  flesh  in  sundry  formes.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  \.  vi.  15  The  word  desert  sounds  hideously 
to  English  eares.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Ceof.  I.  142  Those 
that  are  wounded  show  vast  fury,  roar  hideously.  1882 
Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  ix.  173  There  is  a  calmness 
about  your  life  which  makes  me  hideously  envious. 

HideOUSneSS  (W-diasnes).   [as  prec.  +  -XK.-S.] 

1.  objectively.  The  quality  of  being  hideous : 
dreadfulness  ;  horrible  repulsiveness.  (See  the  adj.) 

1340  HAMI-OLE  I'r.  Cause.  9487  pe  hydusnes  Of  payne  and 
sorrow  bat  in  helle  es.  ('1380  WYCLIF  11'ks?  (1880)  378 
Warnyngis  of  hydousnes  &  perille  of  bis  synne.  1530 
PALSGR.  231/1  Hydiousnesse,  hideitsete".  1599  SHAKS.  Muck 
Ado  v.  i.  96  Fashion-monging  boyes,  That.  .Goe  antiquely, 
and  sho_w  outward  hidiousnesse.  1633  T.  ADAMS  •£>/. 
2  Peter  ii.  jo  He  that  hath  wounded  this  lion  at  the  heart, 
shall  never  fear  the  . .  hideousness  of  his  roaring.  1796 
MORSK  Amer.  Geog.  II.  114  That  natural  wonder  at  Castle- 
ton,  which  is  from  its  hideousness  named  the  Devil's  Arse. 
1885  Law  Titties  LXXIX.  132/2  Unsavory  scandals  ..  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  native  hideousness. 

t  2.  subjectivity.  Horror,  terror,  dread.   Obs. 

1388  WVCLIF  Gen.  xv.  12  Whanne  the  sunne  was  gon  doun, 
drede  felde  on  Abram,  and  a  greet  hidousenesse  [1382  L;I  i-y- 
nes]  and  derk  asaylide  him.  —  Job  iv.  15  The  heiris  of 
my  fleisch  hadden  hidoitsnesse.  —  Ezek.  xxxii.  10  1'he 
kyngis  ..  shulen  drede  with  greet  hidousnesse  c.n  thee  (1382 
with  ful  myche  orrour  shulen  be  agast  vpon  thee]. 

t  Hi'deoussliip.  Obs.  [T-  HIDEOUS  +  -SHIP  : 
cf.  hardship,  worship.']  Horror,  dread. 

CI430  Pilgr.  l.yf  Manhode  II.  cxxLx.  (1869'  124  Gret 
bidousshipe  and  gret  drede  ye  doon  me. 

Hider  (,hai-clai).  [f.  HIDE  i>.'  +  -UK  '.]  One 
who  hides  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Btwth.  v.  pr.  i.  1 17  iCamb.  MS.i  The  hidere 
of  the  gold.  14. ./  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wnlcker  575/19  Contntatpr, 
an  hydere.  1540  CO\ERUALK  Cmifnt.  Statuiisli  Wks.  II.  366 
Anhiderofthe  scriptures  from  the  unlearned.  1631  Star 
Chamb.  Cases  Camden)  86  Woe  to  hiders  of  corne.  1845 
FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  5  Many  a  treasure  is  thus  lost  from 
the  accidental  death  of  the  hider.  1869  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Ettg. 
Prov.  204  Hiders  are  good  finders. 

Hider,  obs.  form  of  HITHER. 

Hiding  .hai-diq),  vbl.  rf.1  [f.  HIDE  z-.'  +  -KM;  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  HIDE  i,  /;'/.  and  fig.  • 
the    condition    of    being    hidden ;    concealment. 
(Often  in  phr.  in  hilling,  Sc.  under  hiding.) 

a\ix$Ancr.  R.  1-4  Ibisse  worde,  Hester,  beo5  hudun,L;e 
&  heinesse  bo5e  iueied  togederes.  c  1290  Beket  1355  in  A. 
l:.ng.  Leg.  1.  145  In  huydinge  ase  Jei  it  were,  c  1400  A\w/. 
Kose  6712  Sothfastnesse  wole  none  hidyngis.  1560  I'IHIK 
(Genev.)  Hab.  iii.  4  There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.  1656 
Dr.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  47  If  our  light  be  seen,  it 
nutters  not  for  our  hiding.  1814  SCOTT  ;/'«:•.  Ixxii,  A 
gentleman  who  was  '  in  hiding*  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
1834  H.  MILI.KR  Secncs  ff  Leg.  viii.  (1857)  116  When  under 
hiding,  word  was  brought  him  that  she  lay  siik  of  a  fever. 
1849  BACMJLAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  612  The  Popish  priests. 
indeed,  were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  1890  l!i 
Demoniac  ii.  27  A  man.  -who  has  to  go  away  into  hiding 
every  month  or  so. 

2.  Something  that  hides ;    a  means  of  conceal- 
ment ;  a  hiding-place. 

1382  \Vv.M!  //,/'.  ix.  3  Aftir  the  veil,  or  hydyng,  the 
secunde  tabernacle.  (1430  rHgr,  Ly/ Manhode  in.  xlvii. 
(1869)  160,  I  . .  seche  hydinges  and  corneres.  1611  I 
Dent,  xxxii.  38  Let  them  rise  up.. and  be  your  protection 
[marf.  an  hiding  for  you].  1859  G.  W.  DASI  NT  Tales  fr. 
Norse  94  Then  he  rode  off  with  it  to  the  hiding,  where  he 
kept  the  other  two. 


HIDOUS. 

t  3.  Something  hidden  ;  //.  secrets.  06s.  ran'. 

(11325  Prose  Psalter  xliii.  23  [xliv.  .1)  He  kncwe  be 
hidynges  of  be  hert. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hiding-hole;  f  hiding- 
cloth,  a  curtain  or  veil.  Also  HlDLHG-PLACZ. 

f  1275  Passion  Our  Lord  480  in  O.  E.  .Wise.  50  pat  huding- 
clob  to-delde  in  be  temple  a  to.  1611  COTUR.,  C«. 
biding  hole,  hidden  corner,  t  1731  SWUT  Storm  69  El.se 
some^  hiding^  hole  he  seeks.  1852  MKS.  STOWK  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xviii,  The  more  drawers  and  closets  there  were,  the 
more  hiding-holes  could  Dinah  make. 

Hi-ding,  vbl.  sb.-  slang  or  tolloq.  [f.  HIDE  v.*} 
A  flogging,  thrashing,  beating. 

1809  porting  .Wag.  XXXIV.  95  As  complete  a  hidi 
the   greatest  glutton  . .  would  wish  to   take.     1817    S 
Seani  after  Happiness  xiii,  Some  tumours.  .Gave  indica- 
tion of  a  recent  hiding.     1822  BEWICK  .Went.  118  Gi\iu- 
him  a  severe  beating,  or,  what  was  called,  a  '  hideing '. 

Hi-ding,  ///.  a.  [f.  HIDE  vl  +  -ING  2.]  That 
hides  :  see  the  verb. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  185  2  Hydynge,  oecidtans,  abxondens. 
1705  ELIZ.  WEST  Mem.  1865)222  Not  altogether  a  hiding 
God.  1874  J.  P.  HOPPS  Prine.  Relig.  xiii.  (1878)  42  I-'reed 
from  most  of  these  hiding  veils. 

Hence  t  Hi'dinsrly  adv.,  secretly,  privily. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xii.  12  Forsothe  thou  didist  hidyngli. 
—  H'isd.  xviii.  9  Hidendly  [1388  priueli]  forsothe  the  ri]twi* 


—         i.          .  1 

childer  of  goode  men  sacrifieden. 


A  place 


Hiding-place,    [f.  HIDING  vlil.sti.^ 
in  which  one  hides  or  conceals  oneself. 

,1440  Promp.  Pan:.  239/2  Hydynge  place,  latibulum.. 
lateh-a.^  ^1560  BIBLE  i  Genev.  '  Js,t.  xxxii.  2  That  man  shalbc 
as  an  hiding  place  from  the  winde.  1611—  /'i.  cxi\.  ii) 
Thou  :irt  my  hiding  place  and  my  shield.  1774  GOLDSM. 
.V«r.  Hist.  (17901  VIL  278  (Jod.)  They  seldom  tin  i 
seek  for  hiding-places  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  1855 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  641  The  Protestants  e\ery 
where  came  forth  from  their  hidingplaces. 

Hidir,  obs.  form  of  HITHEH. 

Hidle,  Hidles,  -is,  var.  HIDEL,  HIDELS,  - 

HidlingS,   adv.  and  sb.    Sc.  and  north,  diul. 

Also  erron.  -lands  =  -lins.    [f.  HIP///,  a.  +  -LI.M;. 

-LINGS,  adverbial  formative  :  cf.  hackling,  -s,  etc.] 

A.  adv.  In  hidden  wise,  secretly. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.   280  He  mei  hine  unmunlunge  aworpen 
[f.r.  hodlingescasten].    1808-18  in  JAMIKSON.  (11851  JOANNA 
BAILLIE  (Ogilvie),  An"  she's  to  come  to  you  here,  hidli- 
it  war.     1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Midlands,  secretly. 

b.  More  usually  in  hid/ings  (as  if  sb.)  :  in  secret, 
secretly. 

1422  tr.  Scereta  Secret.,  Prh>.  Priv.  iH.E.T.S.)  171  'I  he 
hardy  or  the  manfull  in  hidlynges  he  nendeynyth  [  =  n'en- 
deynyth]  _not  any-thynge  to  do.  1563  WINJET  ll'ks.  11890) 
II.  33  It  is  a  grete  temptalioun.  .  the  samin  man..suld  m- 
bring  in  hidlingis  pestilent  errouris.  1725  RAM.SAI  ' 
Skefh.  n.  i,  And  skulk  in  hidlings  on  the  hether  braes. 
1801  in  Ferguson  &  Nanson  Mtinic.  Ree.  Carlisle  11887) 
259  To  sell  in  open  market,  or  in  hidlings.  1887  HALL  CAINF. 
Deemster  xxiii.  146  It's  been  a  quarrel  and  maybe  a  fight  .. 
and  he's  been  in  hidlins. 

B.  app.  taken  as  sb.  pi.  a.  Hiding-places,  secret 
places,     b.  Secret  or  clandestine  operations. 

1597  MONTGOMEKIE  Clierric  fy  Sloe  764  Thair  is  no  boundis, 
bot  I  haif  bene,  Nor  hidlingis  fra  me  hid.  1813  W.  BEATTIC 
Tales  36  *Jam.)  The  hills  look  white,  the  woods  look  blue, 
Nae  hiddllns  for  a  hungry  ewe,  They're  sae  beset  wi'  drift. 
1823  ELIXA  I.OGAN  St.  Je-hnstoun  III.  19  Jam.),  I  dinnaken 
what  a'  this  hidlings  is  about.  1846-60  R.  EG.-WARBL  T.  i  UN 
limit.  S^n^s  11883)  LIX-  *iv-  !66  One  was  shunted  into  bid- 
lands,  T'other  laid  upon  the  -shelf. 

Hidlings,  a.  .SV.  and  north,  dial.  Alsophidd- 
lin'.  [The  same  word  as  prec.  used  as  adj.,  and 
then  often  with  final  -s  dropped:  cf.  UAKKLIM,.] 
Hidden,  secret,  underhand,  clandestine. 

,i  1810  TANXAIIII.L  Poems  (1846)  75  He  ne'er  kept  up  a 
hidlins  plack,  To  spend  ahint  a  comrade's  back.  1818  M  iss 
FERRIES  Marriage  II.  127,  I  wud  nae  coi:ut  my.sel  married 
i'  the  hiddlins  way  they  Kani;  aboot  it  npo.  1824  —  Inker. 
Ixxxiv.  Carrying  on  this  hiddlin'  coortship.  1887  J.  SERVICE 
Life  Dr.  Dugtiidv.  31  His  hiddlin'  kind  of  ways. 

t  Hi'dly,  adv  .  Obs.    •--  HIDDENLY. 

1382  WVCI.IK  Jcr.  xxxvii.  16  Sedechie..askide  hym  in  his 
hous  hidli  [1388  priuyli).  1549  LATIMER  5//;  Semi.  kef. 
/•:<t;>:  I  7  (Aib  )  151  II  was.  .hidlye  and  couertly  done. 

t  Hi'dness.  Obs.  [cf.  OE.  gehydnes  security.] 
Secrecy,  HIDDKNNE.-S. 

c  1330  R.  BRLNNE  Citron.  (1810)  77  Saynt  Cutberte's  clerkes 
in  hidnes  euer  jede.  a  1598  ROI.LOCK  Serin.  Wks.  1849  I. 
366  They  use  to  be  commended  fra  their  secrecie  and  Indues. 
Ibid.  373  This  is  ane  mervellous  hidnes. 

Hidos^e,  hidous,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HIDEOUS. 

t  Hidonr.  Obs.  In  4  hidor,  4-5  hydour,  5 
hydoure.  [a.  OF.  hidettr,  hidor,  in  1  2th  c.  hisdur, 
f.  hisde  horror,  fear  fsee  HIDEOI  •>  *  -,-itr,  L.  -Bran, 
as  in  terreur,  horrcur,  and  Eng.  Jn-adour.']  a. 
Horror,  terror,  dread,  b.  Hideousness,  terribleness. 

<  1315  SHOREHAM  33  Thou  attest  habbe  more  hydour  Of 
thyne  ojene  unry?te.  13..  /:.  E.  Alii!.  P.  C.  /'?  Such  a 
hidor  hem  hent  and  a  hatel  drede.  1422:  nt., 

Prir.  Prh:  .E.  K.  T.  S.)  216  Olyfantes  .  .  benne  horriliill 
hugely,  a)id  berryth  grete  hydoure.  1480  CAXTON  Chnnt. 
i\\xvi.  He  opened  his  mouth  toward  Wales  and  made 
it  qu:ike  thurgh  the  hydour  of  his  mouth. 

t  Hidons,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  hydowse. 
[f.  liidous  IIiDK<n:s.  OF.  had  hisder,  hitler  to  feel 
terror;  also  hidusable  frightful,  terrible,  as  if  from 
a  vb.  hi'dnser.]  a.  iatr.  To  feel  terror,  b.  trans. 
To  feel  terror  nt,  dread,  abhor. 

C  1380  WYCLIF  Stl.  H'/ts.  I.  269  A  man  kyndeli  hiik>u»i|> 


HIDOUSTY. 
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HIELD. 


derknesse  and  is  gladid  bi  li^t.  Ibid.  III.  54  pou,  to  take 
mankynde  for  to  delyuercit,  hidousistnot  bevirgyns  wombe. 
1382  —  Dan.  vii.  15  My  spirit  hidouside. 

t  Hidousty.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  *hidoset{,  hidcusctc 
(Palsgr.),  f.  hidcttX)  -ens:  see  -TY.]  Hideousness. 

c  1420  IVyclif's  2  Mace.  \\.  12  (Gfass  to  dreden  not)  Nether 
haue  hidoustee  [TI  MSS.  either  haue  not  hidoustej. 

Hidro-:  see  HYDRO-. 

Hidrotic  (hidr^-tik),  a.  and  sb.  Med,  [ad. 
ni'jd.L.  hidrotic-itS)  a.  Or.  tSpom/c-os,  f.  (5pws,  -euros 
sweat.  Cf.  ¥.  hidrotique.] 

A.,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sweat;  causing  sweat; 
sudorific;  diaphoretic. 

1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Carduus  fanediitus  .. 
Qttggiic&i  etc.  are  of  the  number  of  hidrotics,  or  Mdrotic 
medicines.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r.,  Hidrotic  acid  . .  believed 
formerly  to  exist  in  sweat,  ff.  fever,  Blundell's  term  for  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  profuse  perspiration  is  a 
marked  symptom. 

B.  sb.  A  medicinal  agent  causing  perspiration. 

1705  ARBUTHNOT  Coins  (T.),  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  divided  purges  into  hydroticks  and  purgers  of  bile. 

Hidur,  obs.  form  of  HITHER. 

Hidus,hiduous,hidwis,  etc., obs.ff.  HIDEOUS. 

t  Hi'dy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  hydie.  [f.  HIDE 
$b.^  +-  -Y.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  hides. 

1552  HrmET,  Hydie,  or  of  a  hyde  or  skynne,  Pellicens. 

Hie  (hai),  v.  Now  arch,  or  poet.  Pa.  t.  and 
pple.  hied ;  pr.  pple.  hying.  Forms :  a.  i 
hisian,  2  hih5en,  Orm.  hi^henn,  3  hihe,  3-5 
hi:[e,  highe,  4  hi$ie,  (hee}e),  4-5  hy5(e,  hyghe, 
hei5(e,  hey5e,  heyghe,  he$e,  4-7  heighe,  4-8 
high,  5  hyhe,  5-6  hygh.  j8.  3-8  hye,  4  hii,  4-5 
hij,(heij),4-7hy,6  5c.he,3-  hie.  Pa.t.  ihisode, 
3-4  hi3ede,  etc.,  3-5  hiede,  hyede,  4-  hied,  (4-7 
hyde,  5  hiet,  hide,  hit,  etc.).  [OE.  ki&ian  (and 
tktgian)  to  strive,  be  intent  or  eager,  pant;  cf. 
MDu.  hfgen^  Du.  hijgen  to  pant,  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty, MLG.  higen,  htchen^  Ger.  heicken.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  strive,  exert  oneself,  pant.   Obs. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxx.  §  i  Hi^ab  ealle  mas^ne  Sset 
he  wold.  .^efon.  {'897  —  Gregory's  Past.  x\ii.  169  He  sceal 
simle  hisian  Sat  he  weorbe.  .jeedniwad.  971  Blickl,  How. 
29  pa  be  he  gesyhb  to  Code  Indian,  c  1200  ORMIN  2723 
Forrbi  birrb  uss  hi^henn  her  To  cwemenn  Crist  olife.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.yz  }e  schulen  gostliche  iseon  be  blissen  of  heuene, 
nor  to  ontenden  our  heorte  to  hien  touward  heom. 

2.  To  hasten,  speed,  go  quickly. 

c«75  Lamb.  Horn.  105  pider  we  sculen  hih^en.  c  1205 
LAY.  2317  Alle  heo  higeden  to.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  544 
So  quic  so  he  mi?te  hie.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  21278  |7e  queles 
ar  draun  diuerse  wise,  be  first  it  gas,  be  tober  it  hise  [r-.  r. 
hyes].  c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  623  She  ran  ban  burgh 
hem,  and  hastyly  hyde.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  33  Hy=[  not 
to  heuen  in  hatere  to-torne.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xviii.  6 
Abraham  hyede  [1388  hastide]  into  the  tabernacle,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  3893  [Was]  neuer  hat  full  to  liym  to  hygh  into 
batell.  1:1420  C/tron.  Vilod.  st.  474  Aryse  up  my  collour 
my  frend,  and  hey$e.  c  t^oGesfa  Rom.  Ixi.  254  (Harl.  MS.) 
Theysesydof  wepyng,  and  hijd  to  thecastell.  1563  B.  GOOCE 


Sckism  519  We  must  hie  away  as  we  love  our  souls.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  1055  Thither  ..  Accurst,  and  in  a  cursed 
hour,  he  [Satan]  hies.  1714  GAY  Skepk.  Week  Prol.  37  Tie 
hye  with  Glee  To  Court.  1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary 
2  Feb.,  He  shook  his  head  at  me.. and  hied  downstairs. 
1840  DICKENS  Bam.  Rudgev,  The  locksmith,  .hied  with  all 
speed  [to  Southwark].  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  19 
Thither  hie  ye  thither  away  To  the  Phrygian  home. 

fb.  To  hasten,  make  haste,  use  diligence  or 
dispatch  (to  do  something,  or  that  something  be 
done} ;  to  betake  oneself  quickly  {to  something). 


c  1250  Meid  Maregrete  Ixiii,  To  don  ham  to  debe  he  hiede 
hileue.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1584  To  henge  be  harlotes 
he  he^ed  ful  ofte.  c  ia&StW*Saff.  (P.)  1916  Hye  that  thay 


were  dyght.  £1450  MYRC  98  Teche  the  mydwyf  that  scho 
hye  For  to  vndo  hyre  wyth  a  knyf.  1664  Flodden  /•'.  viii, 
73  To  handy  stroaks  they  hyed  apace. 

t  c.  To  advance  or  come  on  quickly,  hasten  on  ; 
to  (  get  on  ',  make  progress  ;  to  speed,  prosper. 

13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1485  Of  bat  feste  nel  ich  namor  telle, 
For  to  hlae  wib  our  spelle.  <  1340  Cursor  Jlf.  4700  (Trio.) 
So  fc>e  wo  bigon  vp  hye.  1398  TKKVLSA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v. 
iii.  (Tollem.  MS.',  He  wexep  feble.  .and  elde  hyeb  wel  faste. 
1:1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  in.  1075  Wherof  sum  fruit  wol 
targe  and  sum  wol  hie.  c  1460  Towneley  Afyst.  (Surtees)  95 
Fayr  falle  thi  growne,  welle  has  thou  hyde.  1581  SPENSER 
Sheph.  Cat.  led.  2)  Aug.  195  The  night  higheth  [1579  nigheth] 
fast.  1608  TOURNEUR  A't-T1.  Trag.  in,  iii.  Wks.  1878  II.  74 
O  sir  destruction  hies, 
t  d.  To  hie  it.  Obs. 

1619  BP.  J.  WILLIAMS  Serin.  Apparell  (1620)  n  To  heighe 
it  abroad,  to  visit  and  to  see. 

3.  reft.    =  sense  2. 

The  refl.  pron.  was  orig.  a  dative,  as  in  OE.  hi  codon  litoui 
they  went  them,  hi  JlcoJ>  him  they  flee  them,  heo  s%t  hire 
she  sat  her. 

c  1290  -V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  258/59  Leoue  sire,  hi^e  be  horn. 
£•1300  Cursor  M.  19771  (Edin.J  And  bad  to  bairn  he  suld 
him  hii,  Bot  no^t  bai  talde  him  resun  qui.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  3245  [pai]  hit  horn  into  hauyn,  as  horn  hap  shope. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mar-nay  xix.  (1617)  335  We  must  hye  vs 
thither.  1599  SHAKS.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xii,  O,  sweet  shepherd, 
hie  thee,  For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long.  1641  MILTON 
Reform.  11.  (1851)  59  Certainly  wee  ought  to  hie  us  frum 
evlll  like  a  torrent.  1713  WARDER  Tn«'  Amazons  (ed.  2^  124 
1  hi-  Bees  ..  high  them  home  as  fast  as  they  can.  1854 
PATMORF.  Angel  in  Ho.  \,  II.  ix.  (1879)  225  The  foolish  hie 
ilit-iu  pD-,t  h;i-tr  through. 


t  b.   =  sense  2  b.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15772  pat  bou  sa!  do,  bar-to  nu  hij  bou 
be.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  of  Aymon  xxvi.  559  Now,  lordes, 
hyghe  you  of  that  ye  have  to  doo.  c  1586  C'l  uss  PEMBROKE 
Ps.  LXX.  i,  Lord,  hie  thee,  me  to  save.  1649  R.  HODGES 
Plain.  Direct.  10  Thou  hyest  thee  about  thy  work, 
t  c.  —sense  2  c.  Obs. 

1531  ELVOT  C,ov.  \.  viii,  That  I  haue  well  hyed  me,  to 
make  of  a  noble  man  a  mason  or  peynter.  1583  GOLDING 
t  al-'in  on  Dent.  cv.  704  When  men  come  before  a  judge 
they  thinke  they  haue  hyed  them  well,  if  they  may  deceiue 
him. 

f4.  trans.  To  cause  to  hasten;  to  hasten,  urge 
on,  bring  quickly ;  to  drive  away.  Obs. 

("1320  R.  BRUNNK  Medit.  573  [>ey  hye  hym,  and  ho  gob^ 
withoutyn  any  stryfe.  1382  WYCLIF  Esther  n.  9  Heshulde 
hegen  the  wymmen  enournyng.  c  1430  Syr  Gentr.  (Roxb.) 
7326  Than  gan  he  fast  mercy  crye,  But  [Clarionas]  wold  his 
deth  hie.  c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.i  65  Anon 
they  have  hym  nyed  Unto  the  temple.  1563  WINJET  //  'ks. 
(1890)  II.  76  That  quhilk  wes  neulie  inuentit,  suld  be  ex- 
plodit,  and  hyit  away.  1575  J.  STILL  Gamm.  Gurton  n.  iii. 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  204  A  man  is  well  hied  to  trust  to  thee. 

5.  with  ad  vb.  accusative ;  usually  to  hie  one's  -way. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5000  <Cott.)  And  hijd  bam  f?ar  wai  \Gott. 
hied  bairn  in  bair  way]  ful  suith.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L,.  i. 
x,  On  the  hunter  hied  his  way.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat. 
Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  18  It  hies  its  way  down  the  valley. 

t  Hie,  hy,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  hih,  hi},  4  hi, 
hii,  hij,hi3e,  hy^e,  hiy,  (hey(e,  hegh),  4-5  hie, 
high(e,  4-6  hy,  hye,  5  hygh.  [f.  HIE  v. :  cf. 
haste  vb.  and  sb.  Obs.  in  Eng.  bef.  1500,  in  Sc. 
soon  after  1600.]  Haste,  speed.  Chiefly  in  phr. 
in  hie,  in  haste,  with  haste,  quickly,  soon  :  often 
added  merely  for  rime's  sake. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2686  Itt  se^jb  bat  Sannte  Marje  for  WibJ> 
mikell  hih  batt  we^je.  c  1275  XI  Pains  Hell  269  in  O.  K. 
Misc.  230  Aftur  schal  Mihel  lede  him  in  hitj  To  paradys  to 
obur  holi.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1275  Quedir  £at  I  sal  haue  it 
in  hij  [v.rr.  hye, hey;  r/w^mercij.  a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter 
\.  i  He.. bat  has  swa  gret  hegh  on  his  way.  c  1430  Syr 
Gener.  (Roxb.)  9532  'Sir',  he  seid,  'I  haue  grete  high, 
Toward  Ynde  I  most  nede  '.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxvii. 
i,  Wherfore  he  wente  vnto  Ragan  in  hye.  c  1475  Rauf 
sjJ  Of  his  harnes  in  hy  hehynt.  1572  Satir.  Poems 
eid  tl 

GOMERIF. 

deid  In  hy. 

Hence  f  Hiefiil  a.,  speedy,  hasty,  quick,  prompt. 

(11225  Ancr.  R.  302  Schrift  schal  beon . .  ofte  imaked, 
hihful,  edmod. 

Hie,  high,  int.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Cf.  Hi 
int.}  The  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  left :  the 
opposite  of  hup. 

1825  JAMIESON,  Hie  Wo^  a  phrase  addressed  to  horses 
when  the  driver  wishes  them  to  incline  to  the  left,  Ro.\b. 
1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  Farmed.  2)  I.  160/1  (Language  to 
horses)  To  come  towards  you.  Hie  is  used  in  all  the  border 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  Hie  here,  come  af/icr, 
are  common  in  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland.  1863 
MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  148  To  right.  Hvpp ; 
To  left,  Hie. 

Hence  Hie  z>.-  trans,  to  direct  a  horse  to  the 
left  (by  this  call). 

1851  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.   Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  181/2  Hnppin? 

i.       i  ii__  r .:i-i .  u._ir  *.u_   j:_. !_•__ 


Reform,  xxxiii.  323  With  speid  thay  ran  in  hy.   a  1605  MONT- 
RIF.  Misc.  Poems  Iii.  46  The  quhilk  but  dowt  \vil  be  my 


the  horses  constantly  from  you,  until  about  half  the  division 
Is  ploughed,  and   then   hieing  them  towards  you. 


IHd. 


I.  177/2  By  hieing  the  horses  towards  him. 

Hie:  see  HE,  HEO,  Hi  prons.  Hie,  obs.  f. 
HIGH  a.  and  v.  Hied,  obs.  f.  HIDE  v. 

II  Hielamau  (hrlaman).  Australia.  Also 
hiele-,  heela-.  [Corruption  of  native  Australian 
name  elimang,  e-lee-wong,  hTlaman.']  The  narrow 
shield  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  made  of  bark 
or  wood  (Morris  Austral  Eng.}. 

[1798  D.  COLLINS  Ace.  N.  S.  Wales  612  E-Iee-mong,  shield 
made  of  bark.J  1839  T.  L.  MITCHELL  3  Exp.  E.  Austral, 

II.  349  There  is  much  originality  in  the  shield  or  hieleman 
of  these  people.     1852  MUNDY  Antipodes  iv.  (1855)  102  The 
hieleman  or  shield  is  a  piece  of  wood,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  tapering  to  the  ends,  with  a  bevelled  face  not  more 
than  four  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.      1873  J.  B. 
STEPHENS  Black  Gin  etc.  26  No  faint  far  hearing  of  the 
waddies  banging,  Of  club  and  heelaman  together  clanging. 

b.  Comb.  Hielaman-tree,  the  Bats-wing  Coral, 
Erythrina  vespertilio>  used  by  the  Australian 
aborigines  for  making  their  shields  (Morris). 

Hieland,  obs.  and  Sc.  var.  HIGHLAND. 

Hield,  heeld,  heald  (h/ld),  v.  Obs.  or  dial 

Forms:   I  hieldan,  hyldan,  heldan,  (1-4  3rd  s. 
hylt,  helt\   2-5  helde^n,  3  healden,   heelden, 

4  heyld,  (heill),  4-5  held,  heelde,  hilde,  4-6 
heild,  hield(e,  hylde,  5-7  heeld,  9  dial,  heald. 
See  also  HEEL  z>.2,  HELL  v.\     Pa.  t.  i  hylde, 
3  heolde,  h83ld(e,  halde,  4  held(e,  helte,  hild(e, 

5  (9    Sc.)    helt;    also   held-,    heilded(e,    etc. 
Pa.  pple.  i  hylded,  4  helded,  held,  etc.     [OE. 

late  \VS.  hyldan,  Kentish  h^ldan^  Angl. 
QS.  -Ag/(/ia»(fl/'-Af/(/ww  to  decline),  MDu., 
MLG.  helden^  Du.  hellen  to  slope,  overhang,  Oil  G. 
heldan  (:—haldjan),  WlHGJielden  to  incline,  lean, 
:-OTent.  type  *hal)>jan,  f.  *halj>o-,  OHG.  hald,  OK. 
healdj  ON.  hallr  inclined,  sloping,  bent  to  one  side.] 

I.  Intransitive  uses. 

1.  To  bend  downwards  or  to  one  side  ;  to  lean, 
incline,  slope.  Of  is.  or  dial.  fSee  also  HEEL  v.-  I.) 


<r888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  4  Heo  ne  helt  on  nane 
healfe.  c  1205  LAV.  29642  Austin  a  cneowe  heolde  Adun  to 
bere  uolde.  a  1300  Cursor  HI.  24407  f>an  lete  he  dun  his 
heued  heild.  (.1440  HVLION  Sctua  Per/.  (\V.  de  \V.  1494) 
n.  xxv,  A  cyte  sette  vpon  an  hj'lle  heldinge  to  the  southe. 
1483  <.'at/i.  Angl.  180/2  To  Helde ..tobowe.  1501  DOLTGLAS 
I'al.  Hon.  in.  ix,  This  gudely  carvel!  . .  Now  sank  scho 
low,  now  hie  to  heuin  vpheildit.  1530  PALSGR.  585/1, 
I  hylde,  I  leane  on  the  one  syde,  as  a  bote  or  shyp  or  any 
other  vessell.  IHd.,  Sytte  fast  . .  for  the  bote  begynneth 
to  hylde.  1559  MOKWVNC,  E-tumym.  351  Let  it  be  laid  in 
a  dish  hielding  toward  the  one  syde.  1627  CAPT.  SMI  in 
Sttunans  C,r,tm.  xi.  53  We  say  a  Ship)  doth  heeld  on  Star- 
boord  or  Larboord,  that  is,  to  that  side  shee  doth  leanc 
most.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  //Wrf[so  ed.  1696  ;  ed.  Kersey 
1706  //iWj,  a  term  in  Navigation,  a  Ship  heelds  . .  that  is, 
leans  most  to  that  side.  1825  BROCKETT,  Heald,  to  incline, 
to  bend  laterally. 

t  b.  To  bow,  submit.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22235  All  folk  to  rome  suld  heild,  And 
truage  als  til  hefd  yeild.  13. .  CoerdeL.  791  If  ever  I  slope 
or  held,  I  hope  never  to  be  scheld  !  a  1400-50  Alexander 
1622  Nouthire  haylsid  I  him  ne  hildid  him  nouthire. 

t  2.  To  sink,  droop,  decline,  fall ;  to  come  or  go 
down  (lit.  andy^.).  Obs. 

ci2O5  LAY.  3915  SuSSen  he  adun  halde.  Ibid.  16478  Heo 
smiten  a  |>an  haspene  t>?et  heo  adun  helden.  a  1300  E.  E. 
PtaltfTCL  12  [cii.  n]  Mine  daies  als  schadwe  helded  bai. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  6431  (Fairf.)  Be  be  sunne  be-gan  to  helde 
Wib  jsrael  was  left  be  felde.  a  1400-50  A  Icxander  3201  Doun 
he  hildis  all  to-hewyn  baire  handis  be-twene.  c  1430  Syr 
Getter.  4444  Ismael  so  Generides  smet  ..  That  Generides 
began  to  helde  ;  Welnigh  he  had  goon  to  ground. 

f3.  To  bend  one's  course,  turn  in  a  particular 
direction  ;  to  take  one's  way ;  to  go  or  come.  Obs. 

(1205  LAY.  6115  He  to  scipe  wende  And  fram  ban  londe 
haelde.  /bid.  20186  Ar5ur  halde  after  Mid  britti  busend 
cnihten.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  f.  B.  39  pen  be  harlot  with 
haste  helded  to  be  table.  13. .  Gaw,  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1922  penne 
bay  helden  to  home. 

t  4.  To  turn  away  or  aside  (lit.  andy?f.).  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  8878  A-weiward  he  halde,  and  nolde  hit  iheren. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xiii[i],  3  Alle  helded  bai  samen  ai. 
c  1325  jl/t'/r.  Horn.  83  Scho  heldid  sone  to  synfull  layke. 
^1340  HA.MPOLE  Psalter  xiii.  4  All  thai  heldid,  to  gidere 
thai  ere  made  vnprofitabile. 

5.  To  incline  to\  to  be  of  the  party  of,  take  up 
with,  favour.  Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17462  All  bat  wit  him  heilded  or  held. 
Il'id.  19805  par  was  a  man  heldand  to  right,  Cornelius  to 
nam  he  hight.  c  1325  Aletr.  Horn.  80  If  thou  will  to  my 
langynge  helde.  1375  BARBOI-R  Bruce  vi.  353  It  [valourj 
wald  till  hardyment  hald  [v.rr,  heyld,  heill]  haly,  With-thi 
away  war  the  foly.  1828  Crarsn  Dial,,  Heald,  to  be  favour- 
able to,  '  he  healds  au  to  yan  side '. 
II.  Transitive  uses. 

f  6.  To  cause  to  take  a  downward  or  sloping 
position  ;  to  incline,  bow,  bend  down.  Obs. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  687  Hylde  hine  ba  heabo-deor.  r  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Luke  xxiv.  5  pa  hi?;  adredon,  and  hyra  andwlitan  on 
eorpan  hylduo.  ^1300^.  E.  Psalter  xvifi],  6  Helde  bine 
ere  to  me.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  n  He  heldid 
heuens  and  he  lightid  down.  r  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  234/2 
Heldyn,  or  bowyn,  inclino,j?ectOi  deflecto. 

7.  To  pour  out  (liquor)  by  sloping  or  tilting  the 
vessel  that  contains  it ;  hence  gen.  to  pour,  shed 
(lit.  and _/5g.).  Obs.  or  dial.  See  also  HELL  v.^ 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How.  213  To  drinken..bat  he  sliolde 
spelien  wrecche  men,  o5er  raSer  helden  hit  ut  bene  men 
bermide  fordrenchen.  a  izz$Ancr.  R.  428  Me  schal  helden 
eoli  and  win  beoSe  ine  wunden.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xxi.  13  As  watere  i  am  helt.  1382  WYCLIF  Lam,  ii.  4  [He] 
heeldide  [1388  schedde]  out  as  fyr  his  indignacioun.  c  1449 
PKCOCK  Rtfir.  in.  viii.  323  In  this  dai  venom  is  hildid  into  the 
chirche  of  God.  1674  KAY  N.  C.  Words  24  To  Heald,  as 
when  you  pour  out  of  a  Pot.  1807  J.  STAGG/WW.S  n  Some 
they  helt  it  [drink]  down  sea  fast,  They  suin  cud  hardly  stan. 

Hence  Hie'lded///.  a., inclined,  tilted;  Hie'ld- 
ing  vbl.  j/>.,  sloping,  declension,  pouring  out ; 
Hie'lding ppl.a.,  leaning,  inclining  (lit.  andyig'.). 

(r  1300  E.  E.  Psalter\y\.  4  [Ixii.  3]  Als  a  heldeand  wagh 
mai  be,  Arid  astanewalldoune-put.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xiii.  4  With  that  heldynge  thai  ere  made  vnprofitabile. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Cleinots  397  pe  mone..In  heldyne 
was  of  Martis  liouse.  c  1430  Hymns  I'trg.  23  pat  y  be  no 
bing  hildande  To  loue  uerrili  be  worldis  wele.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  234/2  Heldynge,  or  bowynge  ..  inclinacio.  1627-47 
KELTIIAM  Resolves  n.  xxxvi.  367  Pleasure  . .  is  at  best  but  a 
liilded  vessell. 

t  Hield,  heeld,  heald,  sb.   Obs.     Forms : 

1-5  helde,  2  hulde  (//\  4-=;  held,  6  heild,  9 
he'ald.  [OE.  *hi^de,  hyldt*  h$hie,  wk.  fern.  f. 
hieldan :  see  HIELD  v.  But  in  later  use  perh. 
formed  anew  from  the  vb.  stem.] 

1.  A  slope,  incline,  declivity. 

943  Charter  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  418  Donne  and- 
lang  5a;re  die  o5  ftaes  clifes  nor5  hyldan.  a  1000  Ags..  I  >< . 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  20536  CUnimn^  i.  discensitm,  helde,  burh- 
steal.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  343  Hi  muwen  lihtliche  gon,  mid 
Sere  nuSer  hulde., in-to  ane  bare  felde.  c  1250  Hymn  to 
God  22  in  Trin.  Coll.  Ham,  App.  258  In  heldes  and  in  hulle. 
13. .  Gny  U'ant*.  '  A.)  3442  pe  narwe  pabe  bi-tven  the  held. 
c  1420  Pallad.  an  Hnsb.  vui.  22  Neepis  loueth  helclis.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEncis  vn.  Prol.  48  Montayne  toppis  sleikit  w\ili 
snaw  our  heildis. 

b.  On  held:  in  a  bent  or  stooping  posture. 

<  1460  T&ivnelfy  I\lyst.  iSurtees't  154  So  I  hobylle  alle  on 
held  That  unethes  may  I  walk  for  eld. 

2.  fig.  Inclination;  declension,  decline. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1520  As  vchon  hade  hym  in  helde 
he  haled  of  be  cuppe.     1599  KASHE  Lente-n  Stitff^  Kp 
(18711  14  His  pur^t:  is  on  the  heild. 

3.  Nont.    =UKEL  sb:- 


HIELD. 

1867  SMYTH  S,u'frr's  /f"'W./'£.,  ]!,-<i!,!,  the  h«el  over  of  a 

Hield,  olis.  pa.  t.  of  HOLD  r. 

Hielding,  sec  HIKI.D  t: ;  var.  HILDIXG. 

Hielmite  :i\<  limit  .  Min.  [Named  1860 
(tfjelmif),  after  the  Swedish  chemist  P.  J.  Hjclin 
(1746-1813).]  A  black  stanno-tantalate  of  iron 
and  other  bases,  found  as  a  massive  mineral. 

1861  Attier.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  ill.  XXXI.  362  Hjelmite.  .a  new 
tantalate  found  at  Kararfshol,  in  Sweden.  1868  DANA  Min. 
ed.  51  519  Hielmite. 

Hiely,  var.  HEILT  a.  Sc.,  Oh.,  haughty. 

Hiemal  h,->i-/mar,  a.  Now  rare.  Also  hy-. 
[ad.  L.  hiemdlis,  f.  hicm-s  winter.  Cf.  F.  /«Vw«/.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  winter ;  winter-. 

Hiemal  line  (quot.  16351,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  at  which 
the  sun  arrives  at  the  winter  solstice. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xiv.  18  Or  sound  of  lark 
aboif  be  revenous  fowlis,  And  somersday  the  nichtis  hie- 
maill.  1594  Bi.fxufiviL  A'-ivri-.  in.  i.  xi.  icd.  7)  296  Some 
[Signs  are  called]  Hyemall  or  Brumall,  as  Capricorn**, 
A<;Harins,  and  Pisces.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  111.  126 
Betwixt  th'  Antarticke  and  the  Hyemal  lines.  1694  \V'i  si- 
MACOTT  Script.  Herb.  2  Au-aking  and  germinating  from 
their  Hyemal  repose.  1888  A«'.'.  L,'aJcr  16  .May  4  The  first 
minister,  .delighted  in  the  hyemal  sport. 

Hiemate  .hsr/m^O,  v.  rare.  Also  hy-.  [f. 
L.  hiemat-,  ppl.  stem  rfhientdre  to  winter,  f.  hiem-s 
winter.]  intr.  To  winter,  hibernate. 

1613  L'ocKKRAM,  Hyemate,  to  winter  at  a  place,  a  1770 
C.  SMART  Hop  Card.  (R.  Supp.).  Whistling  Eurus  conies, 
With  all  his  world  of  insects,  in  thy  lands  To  hyemate.  1799 
li.  S.  BARTON  (cited  in  Cent.  Diet.). 

t  Hiema-tical,  a.  O/>s.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L. 
hiem-s  +  -ATIC  +  -AL.]  =  HIEMAL. 

1631  Celestina  xiv.  159  O  yee  hyematicall  and  winterly 
months ! 

t  Hiema'tion.  Obs.  rare.  Also  hy-.  [ad.  L. 
hiemation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  hieinare  to  HIEMATK.] 
The  spending  of  the  winter,  wintering. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hyemation,  a  wintering.  1664 
EVELYN  Sylva  xx.  (1776)  413  Setting  it  in  cases  in  our  Con- 
servatories of  Hyemation.  1691  —  Let.  to  Pepys  Aug.  in 
/'.'i  Diary  1,1889!  IX.  365,  I  hope,  however,  to  get  home  .. 
about  the  end  of  October  to  my  Hyemation  in  Dover-street. 

llHiems(horemz).  Obs.  Also5yemps,6hiemps. 
[L.  =  winter.]  Winter;  esp.  in  poet,  personification. 

c  1450  LYDG.  Secrets  1456  Yemps  endith  the  ende  of  Feb- 
niarye.  1568  T.  HOWELL /•) r£.  Ainitie  (18791  24  Now  Hiemps 
heaves  the  dyke  with  snow  and  shewes  her  frostie  face.  1605 
1'ryiUChev.  n.  ii.  in  liullen  O.  PI.  III.  293  Where  frosty 
Hyems  with  an  ycie  Mace  Strikes  dead  all  living  things. 

Siena,  obs.  form  of  HYAENA. 

Hiend,  Hienes(se,  obs.  ff.  HIND,  HIGHNESS. 

Hier,  obs.  form  of  HIKE  sb.  and  ». 

Hieracite  (hai-erasoit).  Ecd.  Hist.  [ad.  raed. 
L.  Hieracitx  followers  of  Hierax  (see  below).]  A 
folio wer  of  Hiera x,  an  Egyptian  ascetic  (1:300  A.D.), 
who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  taught 
that  celibacy  is  required  forChristian  perfection,etc. 

'585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  154  The  Hieracites,  who 
have  a  phantasy,  that  no  children  departing  this  life  before 
they  come  unto  years  of  discretion  and  knowledge  shall  be 
saved.  1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints  (1836'  I.  70  A  subtle 
heretic  of  the  sect  of  the  Hieracites. 

II  Hieracium  (hoieiY<-Ji»m).  Dot.  [Lat.,a.  Gr. 
Itpamov  name  of  a  plant,  f.  lipaf  hawk.]  A  large 
genus  of  Composite  plants,  mostly  with  yellow 
flowers  ;  called  in  Eng.,  Hawkweed. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  209  June  . .  Flowers  in 
Prime  ..  Geranium  ..  Hieracium.  1741  Contpl.  Fam.-Piece 
n.  iii.  361  Columbines,  and  Hieraciums.  n  1806  CHARLOTTE 
SMI™  Flora's  Horologe  vi,  See  Hieracium's  various  tribe. 

Hiera'CO-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  lipa(,  -anas, 
hawk,  as  in  Hieracoso  phic  a.  [Gr.  ffo<pia 
skill],  pertaining  to  the  management  of  hawks. 
Hieracosphiuz  (haierf'-kffsnrjka)  Egypt.  Antiij., 
a  hawk-headed  sphinx. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  At/ten.  Brit.  in.  Diss.  Physick  2  Modern 
Practitioners  . .  understand  as  little  of  them,  as  they  do  of 
the  Geoponick,  Hieracosophic,  or  Cynogetic  Physicks. 

II  Hiera  picra  hai-era  pi-kra).  Pharmacy. 
[med.L. ,  Gr.  Upd  (fem.  of  if  pus  sacred),  a  name 
given  to  many  medicines  in  the  ( "rreek  pharmacopoeia 
+  micpa,  fem.  of  rrmpos  bitter.  The  form  in  quot.  1 400 
is  from  OF.  gerapigre]  A  purgative  drug  com- 
posed of  aloes  and  canella  bark,  sometimes  mixed 
with  honey  and  other  ingredients.  Also  corruptly 
hickery-pickery,  hicra  picra.  higry-pigry,  which  see. 

1379-60  Durh.  ,!A'.  Rurs.  KM,  In  di.  libr.  de  Gira  pigra, 
xii</.  c  1400  Lmfiwtc's Ctntqr,  238  lerapigre  bat  entri^  in 
pululas.  1616  lii'i.LOKAR,  Hiera  picra,  .  .  often  vsed  in 
I'hisicke  to  purLie  Choler  out  of  the  Stomacke.  1677  WOOD 


a  powerful  drug,  into  Holloway  Gaol. 

b.  Jig.  'with  allusion  to  the  etymology.) 

a  1639  S.  WARD  Strm.  1  1862)  76  <  D.)  There  is  too  much  of 

this  bitter  zeal,  of  this  Hierapicra  in  all  our  books  of  contro- 

Hierarch.  (hai-i-rajk),  a.  and  sli.     Also  5  ier- 
arch.      [ad.   med.L.   hierarcha,   -\.   Gr. 


. 

steward  or  president  of  sacred  rites,  high  priest, 
f.  it  put  sacred  +  -apxis,  -apx<",  ruling,  ruler.] 
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t  A.  adj.  Having  rule  in  holy  things,  or  among 
the  holy  ones  :  applied  to  certain  ciders  of  angels. 
Obs.  (Cf.  HIERARCHY  i.) 

1486  Bk.  St.  Alfriitis,  Her.  Aiva,  Of  thorderis  of  angelis 
v.  be  ierarch  and  iiii.  tron[!yj. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  has  rule  or  authority  in  holy 
things ;  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  or  potentate ;  a  chief 
priest;  a  chief  prelate,  an  archbishop. 

1574  Life  loin  Abp.  Cantero.  To  Rdr.  D  ij  b,  The  two 
Hierarches  ofTCanterburie  and  Yorke.  1640  BASTWICK  Lcrtt 
Bps.  iii.  C  iij,  And  those  Diverse,  he  makes  to  be  Prelates, 
or  Hierarchs.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gwt.  v.  (1851)  115  Their 
great  Hierarch  the  Pope.  1841  G.  WAMHNC.TON  Hist.  Ref. 
III.  .\x\viii.  127  Nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of 
its  hierarchs  than  any  serious  purpose  of  self-amendment. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  105  note.  On  the  first  summons  of 
Peter  and  John  before  the  Hierarchs. 

2.  Applied  to  an  archangel ;  also  to  Christ,  as 
commander  of  the  celestial  HIERARCHY. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \.  468  To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch 

[Raphael]  repli'd.     Ibid.  xi.  220 The  Princely  Hierarch,  In 

thir  bright  stand  there  left  his  Powers,  to  seise  Possession  of 

the  Garden.     1853  MILMAN  Lat.  C/ir.  V.  233  Subject  to  the 

Lreh  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy. 

Hierarchal  (haiera-jkal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  hicrarch  or  a  hierarchy. 

1641  '  SMECTYMNUCS  '  I'iiui.  Atmu.  §  13.  150  Enemies  to 
the  Hierarchall  preeminency.  1773  J.  RossFfiitriciifr  i. 
660  'MS.)  Eve  When  first  created,  .uprising  from  the  sound 
Of  hierarchal  harmony!  1824  SOUTHEY  />'£.  of  Ch.  (1841) 
171  An  hierarchal  government,  like  that  of  the  Lamas,  or 
the  Dairis  of  Japan. 

Hierarchic  hoieia-jkilO,  a.  [ad.  Gr.  itpap- 
X'*«,  f.  itpapxii  HIEEAHCH  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  hier- 
archique]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hierarchy. 

1681  Ess.  Peace  ff  Truth  Ch.  30  To  enforce  Humane 
Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  stablish  Hierarchick  Policy  in 
the  Church.  1796  MORSE  A)ner.  Geog.  II.  64  An  empire, 
of  which  Upsala  was  for  many  centuries  the  political  and 
hierarchic  seat.  1853  Tail's  Mag.  XX.  388  All  the  hier- 
archic and  aristocratic  traditions  and  prejudices  of  Europe. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  106  The  hierarchic  clique,  which 
. .  governed  the  body  which  still  called  itself  the  Sanhedrin. 

Hiera'rcliical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
1 1.   Belonging  to  the  angelic  hierarchy.   Obs. 
1471   RIPLEY  Camp.  Alc/i.   Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  121  Of 
Hierarchycall  Jubylestes  the  gratulant  gloryfycation. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  priestly  hierarchy,  or  body  of 
ecclesiastical  rulers. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  last.  iv.  vii.  (1634)  548  In  the 
Councell,  where  principally  the  image  of  the  Hierarchical! 
order  ought  to  be  scene?  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
Def.  Pop.  Pref.  118511  16  An  Hierarchical  Tyranny,  under 
a  Cloak  of  Religion.  1735-8  BOLINCBROKE  On  Parties  14 
The  Excesses  of  Hierarchical  and  Monarchical  Power  . . 
intirely  occasion'd  the  Miseries,  which  follow'd.  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  I.  393  The  principle  of  Church  development 
was  exchanged  for  a  principle  of  hierarchical  encroachment. 

3.  He-longing  or  according  to  a  regular  gradation 
of  orders,  classes,  or  ranks :   see  HIERARCHY  4. 

183*  tr.  Siswondis  Ital.  Rep.  iii.  56  The  nobles  were 
not  united  by  the  hierarchical  connection  of  the  feudal 
system.  1864  H.  STENCER  lllustr.  Univ.  Progr.  180  The 
mutual  influence  of  the  sciences  has  been  quite  independent 
of  any  supposed  hierarchical  order.  xSgyCApT.  F.N.MArnK 
I'olitnt.  v.  Coinpitls.  Service 3 1  Kalkreuth.  .stood  by,.refus 
ing  to  move,  because  he  had  received  no  orders  from  his 
hierarchical  chief. 

Hiera'rchically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    in 

the  manner  of  a   hierarchy ;    from  a  hierarchical 
point  of  view ;  in  a  graduated  order. 

i6a4pATAKER  Traiisubst.  97  Religiously  and  hierarchically 
(that  is,  as  becommeth  an  Hierarch  or  a  Bishop'.  1831 
SOI:THKY  in  <^.  AYf.  XLV.  441  To  specialize  particular 
banks,  and  to  connect  them  hierarchically  one  with  the 
other.  1881-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Ktio-.ul.  III.  1874 
Hierarchically  the  country  [Portugal]  is  divided  into  four 
provinces. 

Hrerarchism.  [f.  HIEBARCH  (or  HIERARCHY) 
+  -ISM.]  Hierarchical  practice  and  principles  ; 
hierarchical  system. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  KELLY.  1852  BUNSF.N  Hippolytus 
II.  II.  ii.  118541  I'-  M?  She  establishes  Catholic  hierarchism 
without  its  hierarchical  independence  in  reference  to  the 
State.  1855  .Mn. MAS  Lat.  Clir.  xry.  viii.  VI.  565  The  more 
dominant  hierarchism  of  the  West  is  manifest  in  the  oppug- 
nancy  between  Greek  and  Latin  Church  architecture. 

Hierarchist  (hai-eraikist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-I--T.]  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  a  hierarchy. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  I.  xi.  42  The  Achillrcan  argument  of 
the  Hierarchists.  1644  JESSOI-  Angel  of  Eph.  43  That  argu- 
ment which  is  used  by  our  Hierarchists  for  the  maintainance 
of  their  Episcopal!  Monarchic.  1881-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 
Relig:  Knowl.  I.  535  His  little  church  at  Norwich  was 
persecuted  by  puritans  as  well  as  by  hierarchists. 

Hi'erarcliize,  v.  nenee-vJ.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  arrange  in  a  hierarchy  or  grada- 
tion of  orders. 

1884  Pall  MallG.  i  Mar.  4  'i  The  millions  of  population 

that  it  contains  seem  to  a  Frenchman  new  to  England  so 

cly  hierarchised  that  he  is  at  first  bewildered.     1897 

l^aily  News  23  Dec.  5/6  A  rustic  people  that  was  never 

hierarchised. 

Hierarchy  hsi-eriiki).  Forms  :  o.  4-6  ier- 
archie,  -y^e,  gerarchle,  -y(e,  5  iherarchye,  5-6 
jerorehy(e,  (6  Sc.  cherarchy,  ierarche).  B.  6-7 
hierarchie,  7-  hierarchy.  [ME.,  a.  OF.  ier-, 
jerarchie  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.l,  gerarchic  i  fth 
c.  in  I. litre)  =  It.  gerarchia,  ad.  late  L.  ierarchia 
for  hiemrchia,  a.  Gr.  iifapxia  the  power  or  rule  of 
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a  Itpapx^  HlERATtCH  ,  episcopate.  The  initial 
Gr,  i-,  treated  consonantally  in  Inte  L.,  gavey.  gt 
in  the  Romanic  langs.,  and  so  in  ME.  The  later  /3 
forms,  like  mocl.K.  hierarchic,  are  directly  ad.  L. 
hierarchia.~\ 

1.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  of  angels,  every  one 
comprising  three  orders,  in  the  system  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  :  see  note  s.v.  CHF.RUB.     Also,  the 
collective  body  of  angels,  the  angelic  host. 

_  a.  £1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  338  per  ben  l>ree 
ierarchies.  1308  TREYISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  n.  vii.  11495)  33 
The  hyghest  lerarchye  of  angels  conteynyth  thre 
Seraphin,  Cherubyn  and  Trones.  1483  C'AXTON  Ciohi.  /.JY- 
24  b/i  Saint  denys  in  the  booke  of  gerarchye  of  holy  ansellis 
in  the  vii  chapytre  saith.  Ibid.  2533/1  Me  semed  y<  ail  the 
Jerarchyes  lyft  her  up.  1500-10  DfNBAR  Poems  xlviii.  57 
The  blisfull  sonne  of  cherarchy.  1528  LVNDESAY  Dretne 
524  Thir  ordouris  nyne  thay  ar  full  plesaiuilye  Deuydil  in 
to  lerarcheis  three. 

ft.  1531  ELYOT  GOT.  i.  i,  Ministres,  whom  . .  he  hath  con- 
stituted to  be  in  diuers  degrees  called  hierarches.  1574 
Ni •«  ION  Health  Jfaf.  Episl.  10 The  Lord,  .conduct  you  to 
the  ioyes  of  his  glorious  hierarchie.  1591  GREENE  Maiden's 
Dr.  Hi,  I'll  place  his  ghost  amon^  the  hierarchies,  a  1631 
DONNE  Poems  (1650)  255.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  192 
So  sang  the  Hierarchies,  niju  Kns  II)  mnnriiim  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  II.  3  Thy  lioundless  Glories  in  Kternal  Light, 
Angelick  Hierarchies  to  Hymn  excite.  1860  Pi  M  v  Min. 
Proph.  515  A  subordinate  order  in  the  heavenly  Hierarchy. 
b.  transf.  of  other  beings  :  see  quots. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  n.  \ii  (1495)  33  Saynt 
Uenys  spekyth  of  thre  Iherarchyes,  the  fyrste  is  aboue  heuen 
and  stondeth  in  thre  persones  [i  e.  the  Trinity],  the  second 
in  heuen  and  stondeth  in  holy  angels.  The  thyrde  vnder 
heuen  and  stondyth  in  prelates.  1450-1530  Myrr.  ,'iir 
Laiiye  274  Trina  cell,  the  thre  ierarchyts  of  heuen,  the 
sonne,  the  starres,  the  mone.  1652  Bi*.  HALL  Invis.  World 
in.  iii,  [Lucifer) . .  ceaseth  not  still  to  oppose  his  hierarchy 
to  the  celestial.  1820  KEATS  Oite  to  Psyche  25  Loveliest 
vision  far  Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  ! 

2.  Rule  or  dominion  in  holy  things ;  priestly  rule 
or  government ;  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

1563-^  FOXE  A.  *  M.  (1684)  III.  469  He  speaketh  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  or  Regiment.  1581  J.  BELL  //a,/- 
don's  Answ.  Osor.  216  The  principal!  slayes  and  proude 
pillers  of  this  lerarchy.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  509  To 
reforme  Hierarchy  by  Anarchy,  a  Remedy  worse  then  the 
Disease.  1674  HICKMAN  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  62  Vehe- 
ment maintamers  of  Hierarchy  and  Ceremonies.  1841  GAL- 
LKNCA  Italy,  Past  ff  Pr.  (1848)  I.  116  All  unlimited  centrali- 
sation of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  1851  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Hist.  Peace  iv.  x.  (1877)  III.  75  A  scheme  of  a  hierarchy 
which  might  easily  become  a  despotism, 
t  b.  gen.  Rule,  dominion.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  145  All  the  londe  aboute,  Which 
slant  under  his  [the  king's]  gerarchie. 

3.  concr.    The   collective   body  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers ;  an  organized  body  of  priests  or  clergy  in 
successive  orders  or  grades. 

1619  BRENT  tr.  Sarpfs  Connc.  Trent  (16761  553  Others 
placed  this  Hierarchy  in  Orders  only,  alledging  Dionysius, 
who,  in  naming  the  Hierarchs,  maketh  mention  of  none  but 
of  Deacons,  Priests,  and  Bishops.  1660  R.  C'OKK  Power 

;*>"/:/•  148  The  Pope  and  all  the  English  Hierarchy  con- 


Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  102  When  the  hierarchy  is  afraid" 
of  science,  and  education,  .there  is  nothing  left  but  to  quit. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  or  things  ranked  in  grades, 
orders,  or  classes,  one  above  another;  spec,  in 
Aalural  Science  and  Logic,  a  system  or  series  of 
terms  of  successive  rank  (as  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  etc.),  used  in  classification. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  viii.  (1851)  41  There  is  a  certain  scale 
of  duties,  there  is  a  certain  Hierarchy  of  upper  and  lower 
commands.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  «y  F.  II.  36  Those  who,  in 
the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Respectable,  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  illus- 
trious prajfects  and  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  ii.  96  All  the  world 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  ..  to  transfer  any  person  from  one 
social  hierarchy  into  his  exact  place  in  another.  1864  BOWEN 
Logic  iv.  69  We  have  in  each  case  a  hierarchy  of  Concepts. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  xiii.  375  There  is  a  Hier- 
archy of  Being,  and  God  is  the  Lord  of  all ;  and  this  Hier. 
archy  of  Being  is  also  a  Hierarchy  of  Intelligence. 

Hieratic  (haiera-tik),  a.  [ad.  L.  hieratic-us, 
a.  Gr.  ifpaTin6s  priestly,  sacerdotal,  devoted  to 
sacred  purposes,  f.  *i€/xiT-os  vbl.  adj.  from  Ifpao^tai 
to  be  a  priest.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  by  the  priestly  class ; 
used  in  connexion  with  sacred  subjects,  spec.  a. 
Applied  to  a  style  of  ancient  Egyptian  willing 
(called  IfpariKci  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  c  A.D. 
200),  which  consisted  of  abridged  forms  of  hiero- 
glyphics. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Centiles  i.  i.  xi.  64  Hieratic  [letters],  used 
by  those  who  write  of  Sacreds.  1771  W.  Jom-:s  Zool,  Etli. 
69  The  next  in  order  was  the  hieratic,  or  the  writing  used 
by  the  religious  scribes  and  priests.  1850  1. 1  ITCH  tr.  C'.  C. 
MiilU-f's  Anc.  Art  'ed.  21  §216  The  hieratic  character  .. 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  transference  of  hieroglyphics, 
particularly  the  phonetic  portion  of  them,  to  papyrus,  by 
the  abbreviation  and  simplification  of  signs.  1850  GLAD- 
STONE  Homer  II.  ii.  165  Some  other  country  having,  like 
Egypt,  an  hieratic  and  also  a  demotic  tongue.  i86a  RAW- 
LINSON  Anc.  Man.  I.  iv.  81  This  mode  of  writing. .  has  been 
called  without  much  reason  'the  hieratic'.  1883  SAM  K 
Fresh  Light  fr.  Anc.  Mon.  86  It  was  from  the  hieratic 
forms  of  the  F.gyptinu  letters  that  the  Phoenician  letters 
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were  derived.  1886  LOWELL  Oral.  Harvard  8  Nov.  Wks. 
VI.  147  The  teaching,  .of  Hebrew,  as  the  hieratic  language. 

b.  Hieratic  paper:    »HlKBATICA. 

1656  (fee  HIEHATICAI.].  1855  llonsth.  U'ords  XII.  f>; 
The  old  hieratic  paper  soon  lost  its  prestige. 

c.  Applied  to  a  style  of  art  (esp.  Egyptian  or 
Greek),  in  which  earlier  types  or  methods,  fixed 
by  religious  tradition,  are  conventionally  adhered 
to.     Also_/?f. 

1841  \V.  SPALDINC  Italy  f,  It.  1st.  I.  176  Art  in  all  its 
es,  from  the  rudest  of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  paintings 
to  the  finest  design  and  finish  of  the  Macedonian  times. 
1846  C'.  MAITLAND  Ch.  Catacombs  240  The  intaglios  of 
Kamai,  almo-t  the  liest  hieratic  work  in  existence.  1877 
A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  xxii.  710  Sculptured  in  what  is 
called  the  hieratic  attitude;  that  is,  with  the  left  arm  down 
and  pressed  close  to  the  body. 

d.  Appropriate  to  sacred  persons  or  duties. 
1866  J.  MARTINEAI'  F.ss.  I.  14    It  speaks  ..  with  hieratic 

grandeur.  1883  PATER  .Marias  I.  32  A  sort  of  hieratic 
beauty  and  orderliness  in  the  conduct  of  life.  1893  Nation 
9  Feb.  ici/3  They  have  a  sort  of  hieratic  calm  and  peace. 

2.  gen.  Priestly,  sacerdotal. 

1859  S.  SHARPE  Hist.  Egypt  xvi.  §6  II.  199  Learned  in  the 
ten  books,  called  hieratic,  relating  to  the  laws,  the  gods,  the 
management  of  the  temples,  and  the  revenue.  1871  MOKI.I.V 
Crit.  Misc.  343  note.  The  essentially  hieratic  monarchies. 
1885  W.  H.  PAVNF.  tr.  Compayre's  Hist.  Pedagogy  15  It 
[education  in  the  East]  was  administered  by  the  hieratic 
class.  1893  in  Barrows  Part.  Rrlig.  I.  663  The  Law  and 
the  Prophets.. constituted,  .the  hieratic  Hebrew  books. 

II  Hieratica  (haierae-tika).  [L.  hieratica  (sc. 
charta  or  papyrus],  fem.  of  hierdticus  (see  prec.).] 
Papyrus  of  the  finest  quality,  in  ancient  Egypt  ap- 
propriated to  sacred  writings. 

Now,  a  trade  name  of  a  special  quality  of  paper. 

1832  CELL  Pompeiana  II.  184  There  was  the  hitratica.. 
and  common  waste  paper. 

Hiera-tical,  a.  [f.  as  HIERATIC  +  -AL.]  = 
HIERATIC. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hieratical,  sacred,  holy,  destined 
to  things  sacred.  As  Hieratick  Paper,  fine  Paper,  Dedi- 
cated onely  to  Religious  Books.  1685  H.  MORE  llliistr.  324 
The  Hieratical  power,  riding  this  beast.  1859  \V.  H.  GREGORY 
EffJ'fit  L  2°6  Several  hieratical  papyri  which  we  possess  are 
dated  from  the  Rameseum.  1884  /farmer's  Mag.  May 
836/1  Animals,  .painted.,  with  a  hieratical  rigidity. 

Hiera'tlCO-,  combining  form  of  Or.  icpariwo-s 
HIERATIC,  as  in  Hiera  ticopoli  tical  a., combining 
priestly  and  political  characters. 

1685  H.  MORE  lllustr.  325  The  secular  or  Civil  part  of  the 
Hieraticopolitical  Head  of  the  Beast. 

Hierce,  hierche,  obs.  ff.  HEARSE  s&..  HERSB. 
Hierd(e,  obs.  f.  HERD  rf.l  and  2.  Hieror, 
Hierling,  obs.  ff.  HIRER,  HIRELING. 

Hiero-,  before  a  vowel  hier-,  combining  form 
of  Gr.  i(/>os  sacred,  holy.  See  the  following  words. 

Hierocracy  (hsieVkrasi).    [See  -CRACY.] 

1.  The  rule  of  priests  or  religious  dignitaries ; 
government   by  priests  or  ecclesiastics :   =  HIER- 
ARCHY 2. 

1794  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XV.  184  Under  the 
hierocracy  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  feudal  ages  of  Europe. 
«8oi  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  III.  469  Vermont  will 
emerge  next,  because  least  . .  under  the  yoke  of  hierocracy. 
1852  GLADSTONE  Glean.  IV.  viii.  146.  1892  A.  B.  BRUCE 
Apologetics  II.  viii.  280  The  age  of  the  hierocracy,  when 
priests  and  scribes  bore  rule,  not  only  failed  to  produce  new 
prophets,  but  became  incapable  of  appreciating  the  old  ones. 

2.  concr.  A  body  of  ruling  priests  or  ecclesias- 
tics :   =  HIERARCHY  3. 

1828  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Km  XXXVIII.  579  It  is  this  hier. 
archy,  or  hierocracy,  who  ..  are  to  become  the  efficient  and 
ruling  instruments  for  tranquilizing  Ireland. 

Hierocratic  .haiero.kroe-tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hierocracy. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gtiidi  Wind.  I.  994  By  hiero- 
cratic  empire,  more  or  less  Irresponsible  to  men.  1880 
CONDER  Hand-bk.  to  Bible  I.  vi.  126  The  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  people,  .were,  -hierocratic. 

Hierocra'tical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1799  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  420  [Their]  constitution  was 
hierocratical. 

Hierodnle  (hai-ercdiwl).  Gr.  Antiq.,  etc.  [ad. 
late  L.  hierodul-us,  a.  Gr.  UpoSovXos  (masc.  and 
fem.),  f.  Itpov  (neut.  of  lepos  used  subst.)  temple  + 
SOUAOS  slave.  The  L.  pi.  hieroduli,  and  a  fem.  pi. 
hitrodulse,  occur  in  Eng.  writers.] 

A  slave  (of  either  sex)  dwelling  in  a  temple,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  god. 

'  Esp.  applied  to  the  public  courtesans  or  votaries  of 
Aphrodite  at  Corinth,'  Liddell  &  Scott. 

1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  v.  138  Sent  to  Delphi  with  a 
company  of  other  kiendultf.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C,  <>.  Mullet's 
Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  422  An  ivory  Aphrodite  is  celebrated  by 
her  hierodulae  in  myrtle  bowers.  1893  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
27  Apr.  316/2  The  Amazons  that  is.  the  warrior  priestesses, 
or  hierodules,  of  the  Cappadocian  Hittites. 

So  Hierodn  lie  a.,  belonging  to  a  hierodule. 

1885  BLACK  tr.  U'ellhausen's  fi-aleg.  Hist,  fsr.iei  IV.  i. 
123  Captives  were  employed  to  do  hierodulic  sci  * 

Hierogamy  (hsierp-gami \    [f.  HIERO-  +  Gr. 

-yania  marriage.]     A  sacred  marriage. 

1882  MARY  LOCKWOOD  tr.  Lenoi-jnanfs  Begin.  Hist.  App. 
I.  iii.  550  The  hierogamy  of  Zeus  and  Kuropa  was  annually 
celebrated  at  Gortyna  in  Crete. 

Hieroglyph  (hai-ewglif),  sl>.  Also  6  giero- 
glife.  [Back-formation  from  HIEROGLYPHIC:  cf. 
VOL.  V. 
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F.  hiiroglyphe  (1576  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  The  Gr. 
l<poy\vq>os  meant  '  a  carver  of  hieroglyphics ' :  cf. 
sense  3.  AYith  the  gi-  form,  cf.  F.  gierogliphiqiie 
(Cotgr.)  and  It.,  and  see  HIKHARCHY.] 

1.  A  hieroglyphic  character  ;    a   figure  of  some 
object,  as  a  tree,  animal,  etc.,  standing  for  a  word 
(or,  afterwards,  in  some  cases,  a  syllable  or  sound), 
and  forming  an  element   of  a  species  of  writing 
found  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  records; 
thence  extended  to  such  figures  similarly  used  in 
the  writing  of  other  races.     Also,  a  writing  con- 
sisting of  characters  of  this  kind. 

1598  FLORIO,  Geroglifico,  a  gieroglife,  mysticall  or  enig- 
matical! letters  or  cyfers  vsed  among  the  Egyptians.  1774 
I.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  375  The  swan  ..  was  certainly  the 
hieroglyphofthecountry.  1831  Fraser's Mag.  III. 12  These 
Hieroglyphs  are  a  true  Sacred  Writing.  1859  GI/LLICK  ft 
Tnua  Paint.  ^5  The  hieroglyphs  were  generally  coloured 
on  the  great  monuments.  1876  BIRCH  Egypt  q  The  hiero- 
glyphs in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  were  fuller  forms  of  the 
demotic  signs  used  in  the  same  name. 

b.  atlrib.  Inscribed  with  hieroglyphs. 

,'8S3  J.  CUMMINC,  Scripture  Read.  Gen.  xli.  358  From 
hieroglyph  monuments  of  Egypt. 

2.  transf.  andyfj-.  A  figure,  device,  or  sign  having 
some  hidden  meaning ;    a  secret    or   enigmatical 
symbol ;  an  emblem. 

1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  115  (R.)  A  quaint  device  sent  unto 
her  in  a  rich  jewel,  fashioned  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
trivial  hieroglyphs,  used  in  France,  called  Rebus  de  Picardy. 
1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VI.  552  Secret  symbols 
and  hieroglyphs,  which  described  the  concealed  doctrines. 
1871  SWINBURNE  Songs  bcf.  Sunrise,  Pilgrims  27  For  on 
y..ur  brows  is  written  a  mortal  sentence,  An  hieroglyph  of 
sorrow,  a  fiery  sign.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  890  One 
of  the  signs  or  hieroglyphs  in  the  centre  of  the  Table. 

b.  humorously.  A  piece  of  writing  difficult  to 
decipher. 

1873  L.  MORRIS  Frederic  vi.  in  Songs  Tmo  W.  Ser.  HI. 
(1878)  419  His  writing  Was  so  clear,  and  skilful,  and  fine, 
That  \  set  him  the  task  to  decipher  The  hieroglyphs  which 
are  mine. 

3.  One  who  makes  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  rare. 
1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  xli.  8  The  hieroglyphs, 

who  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste,  and  whose  primary 
business  was  to  make  hieroglyphic  and  other  inscriptions. 

Hi'eroglyph,  v.  [f.  as  prec.]  trans.  To  re- 
present by  a  hieroglyph  ;  to  write  in  hieroglyphs. 

1622  MABBEtr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d*Alf.  I. 138  And  there- 
fore the  Egyptians,  when  they  would  Hierpgliffe  a  King,  and 
by  some  mystical!  Cyphers  expresse  his  vigilancie,  they  did 
put  a  Scepter  in  his  hand,  with  an  eye  on  the  top  of  it.  1867 
DE  MORGAN  in  Athenxitm  20  July  71/1  The  bricks  are 
indeed  alive,  and  the  evidence  is  hieroglyphed  upon  them : 
but  how  are  we  to  read  it  ? 

Hi'eroglyphed  (-glift),  a.  [f.  HIEROGLYPH 
sb.  orv.]  a.  \\ritteninhieroglyphs.  b.  Inscribed 
with  hieroglyphs. 

1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile  iv.  84  The  first  hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus  we  had  yet  seen.  1881  Academy  No.  457.  104 
note.  These  hieroglyphed  names  are  phonetically  spelled. 

Hiero'glypher.  rare.  [?f.  Gr.  lipo-y\v<f>os 
carver  of  hieroglyphics  +  -ER.]  One  who  writes 
in  hieroglyphs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  573  note,  Christopher  was 
first  so  painted  of  some  Egyptian  or  Hieroglypher. 

Hieroglyphic  (haieroigli-fik),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6-7  hy-,  -gli-,  -f-,  -i(e)que,  -ik(e,  -iok ;  7  gie-. 
[ad.  F.  hiiroglyphique  (1529  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or 
late  L.  hieroglyphicus ,  a.  Gr.  ifpoy\v<jxn6s,  f.  lipus 
sacred  +  7At*£i7  carving  (cf.  7Au<7>i*os).  The  adj. 
was  used  subst.  by  Plutarch,  ra  lfpoy\v<t>tnd  (sc. 
-/pa/i/iara)  letters,  writing,  whence  hieroglyphics^ 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  Egyptian  or  similar  hiero- 
glyph (sense  i ) ;  written  in  or  consisting  of  hiero- 
glyphics. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xvi.  50  A  fair 
obelisquie.  .50  cubits  high  beset  with  letters  Hieroglificque. 
1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  n  Translated  into 
Hieroglyphick  Characters.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Devil  11. 
vi.  (1840)  248  In  the  old  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  I  mean 
their  hieroglyphic  writing.  1857  ^Ax  MuLLiiR  Chips  (1880) 
I.  x.  261  The  Chinese  . .  was  in  its  origin  a  hieroglyphic 
system.  1879  LUHBOCK  Addr.  Pol.  <y  Educ.  x.  186  The 
Rosetta  stone ..  containing  an  inscription  in  three  characters, 
hieroglyphic,  enchorial,  and  Greek. 

2.  transf.  andyff.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hieroglyph 
(sense  2) ;  having  a  hidden  meaning  ;  symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Soul  iii,  So  that  all  fair  Species  be 
Hieroglyphick  marks  of  Thee.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick  Marks  (in  Palmestryi,  those  winding  Lines 
and  Wrinkles  in  the  Hand,  by  which  the  Professours  of 
that  vain  Science  pretend  to  foretell  strange  Things.  1878 
C.  STANFORD  Syntb.  Christ  vii.  175  It  locked  in  hieroglyphic 
language  the  truth. 

3.  Containing  or  inscribed  with  hieroglyphs. 
1663  COWLEY  Verses  Srv.  Occas.,  Complaint  i,  A  wondrous 

Hieroglyphick  Robe  she  wore.     1675  COLES  (title}  Nolens 
Volens.  .together  with  the  Youths'  Hieroglyphick  Bible. 

4.  humorously.  Difficult  to  decipher. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  i  A  hieroglyphic  scrawl. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  orig.  in  //.  =  Gr.  rd  l(po-f\v<t»na.  The  char- 
acters or  mode  of  writing  used  by  the  ancient 
Kgyptians  (or  by  transference,  other  peoples),  con- 
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sisting  of  figures  of  objects  directly  or  figuratively 
representing  words  (future-Vfritinf),  or,  in  certain 
circumstances,  syllables  or  letters.  The  sing,  is 
rarely  used  :  see  HIF.RUCI.YPH. 

1586  FERNE  AAir.  Gentric  149  The  same  that  the  auncient 
;lyphiques  weare  with  the  /Kgiptians.  1611  COTGR., 
fllpkiqtte,  gierogliphiiall;  of,  or  belonging  to,  Giero- 
cliphicket,  1613  PURCHAS  Pil^rinmge  (1614)  811  The 
Indians  of  . .  Mexico,  shewed  unto  a  Jesuit  their  Bookes  .. 
which  in  figures  and  Hieroglyphickes  represented  things 
after  their  manner.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  ed.  2) 
338  They  [Chinese]  use  not  letters  but  Characters,  or  Hyero- 
ghphicks,  of  which  they  have  above  40000.  1712  W.  ROGERS 
t'oy.  319  The  antient  Mexicans  . .  in  those  pretended  His- 
tories, preserv'd  by  fanciful  Hieroglyphicks.  1758  J.  KEN- 
NEDY Curios.  Wiltoti-Ho.  47  The  Statue  of  Isis  . .  There  are 
a  great  Multitude  of  Hieroglyphick!  quite  round  the  Bottom. 
1845  MAURICE  Mor.  f,  Met.  Philos.  in  Encycl.  Mctrop.  II. 
558/1  The  invention  of  a  system  of  hieroglyphics.  1851 
LAYARD  Pop.  Ace.  Discmt.  Nineveh  x.  246  Between  the 
figures  is  a  cartouche,  containing  a  name  in  hieroglyphics. 

2.  A  picture  standing  for  a  word  or  notion,  esp. 
one  symbolizing  something  which  it  does  not 
directly  figure  (like  many  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs) ;  hence,  a  figure,  device,  or  sign,  having 
some  hidden  meaning ;  a  secret  or  enigmatical 
symbol,  an  emblem  ;  a  hierogtyph. 

150  H.  CLAPHAM  Briefe  Bible  i.  19  Commending  onely 
vnto  them  Hierogliphiks,  or  holy  preaching  signes.  1599 
H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  E,  Palme,  .an  Hieroglyphick 
or  Embleme  of  victory  and  conquest.  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl. 
/''.it-re,  it.  i.  107  Flax  was  the  Hieroglyphicke  of  Fate 
among  the  Aegyptians.  1638  QUARLES  (title}  Hieroglyphikes 
of  the  Life  of  Man.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  45 
A  silken  string  circles  both  their  bodies  as  the  Hyerogliphic 
or  bond  of  Wedlock.  1688  J.  OGILVY  tr.  Magaillan's  Hist. 
China  70  It  is  the  nature  of  Hieroglyphicks  not  to  be  the 
natural  figures  of  the  things  which  they  signifie,  but  only 
to  represent  them.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  34  T  6  Water 
is  the  proper  hieroglypnick  of  easy  prattle,  a  1806  HORSLEY 
Serin.  (1811)  134  The  Leyitical  rites  were  nothing  less 
than  the  gospel  itself  in  hieroglyphics.  1809  W.  IRVING 
h'niikerb.  (1861)  262  He  was  the  first  to  imprint  New-year 
cakes  with  the  mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  the  Cock  and 
Breeches.  1891  WILSON  in  Colleges  Oxford  245  The  gro- 
tesque figures  or  '  hieroglyphics  '  in  the  Cloister  Quadrangle 
(Magd.  Coll.]  were  painted. .in  honour  of  his  coming. 

b.  \>\.  humorously.  Characters  or  writing  difficult 
to  make  out.  Cf.  HIEROGLYPH  sb.  2  b. 

a  1734  NORTH  Li-ces  I.  365  Petitions  signed  with  number- 
less  hands  and  frightful  hieroglyphics.  1862  Sat.  Re-.\ 
8  Feb.  155  Inability  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Brad- 
shaw.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  ii.  64 
Some  ladies  . .  cross  their  writing  till  the  page  becomes  a 
chequer-work  of  unintelligible  hieroglyphics. 

t  Hieroglyphic,  v .  Obs.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  by,  or  as  by,  a  hierogly- 
phic ;  to  symbolize. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blackc  Dc-.nll  36  Perhaps  he  meanes  to 
hieroglyphicke  unto  us  what  wondrous  engines  silver  tooles 
are  in  Rome.  1650!'.  BAYLY  Hcrba  Parietis  15  By  Cupid 
. .  was  hieroglyphic!  the  love  that  was  between  her  and  her 
husband.  1653  E.  CHISENHALE  Cath.  llist.  125  It  was 
made  like  a  Nut,  and  did  thereby  Hieroglipliick  its  short 
continuance.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  282  As  for 
Winefrid's  Life  oeing  Hieroglyphick'd  on  the  windows  of 
Holywell  Church. 

2.  To  interpret  or  express,  as  a  hieroglyphic. 
1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe  iii.  112  He  doth  Hierogli- 

phick  my  name  of  I.  R.  in  English,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
making  mee  in  the  one  lack  Roague,  in  the  other  Iscarioth 
de  Rubigine,  and  Ishmael  Rabshacheh  in  the  third. 

Hieroglyphics!  (haieroigli-fikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  hierogly- 
phics ;  like  the  Egyptian  picture-writing. 

1605  J.  DOVE  Confut.  A  theism  50  These  letters  were  but 
Hyeroglyphicall,  like  to  the  letters  of  the  Egiptians,  not 
Abcdarye  letters,  but  shapes  and  Images  of  beastes.  1611 
Gieroghphicall  [see  HIEROGLYPHIC  B.  i].  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimage (1614)  55  Obeliskes  with  hierogliphicall  inscriptions, 
carried  from  Hierppolis  . .  to  Rome.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ. 
Alan  l.  iii.  307  Hieroglyphical  Writing  in  all  its  Varieties. 
1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  xxiv.  360  The 
Aztec  manuscripts  or  hieroglyphical  pictures  preserved  in 
the  house  of  the  viceroys. 

b.  Relating  to,  or  dealing  with,  hieroglyphics. 

1811  LAMB  Gvy  Faux  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  372  By  the  most 
hieroglyphical  Egyptian.  1862  Sat.  ]\ei'.  8  Feb.  165  The 
hieroglyphical  readings  of  Champollion  and  his  success. is. 

2.  Symbolical,  emblematic  ;  =  HIEROGLYPHIC  a.  2. 
1581    MULCASTER   Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  188  The  nyne 

Muses. .painted  vpon  the  wall. .would  serue  him  for  places 
of  memorie,  or  for  hieroglyphicall  partitions.  1614  RALEIGH 
llist.  World  in.  v.  §  4  (R.  t  To  this  challenge  the  Scythian 
returned  an  hieroglyphical  answer  ;  sending  a  bird,  a  mouse, 
a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  1672  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  497  Gilding  y*  diall  . .  and  y"  Hieroglyphical 
Triangle.  1689  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2501/3  (Ld.  Mayor's  .y//,';ci 
The  Rich  Adornments  of  the  Pageants,  and  Hieroglyphical 
Representations.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  64  p  i  A  good 
Courtier's  Habit  and  Behaviour  is  hieroglyphical  on  these 
Occasions.  1840  HOOD  Kilmansegg,  First  Step  v,  Cards 
like  that  hieroglyphical  call  To  a  geographical  Fancy  Ball 
On  the  recent  [Mulready]  Post  Ofiice  covers. 

3.  Difficult  to  decipher  or  make  sense  of;  cf. 
HIEROGLYPHIC  a.  4. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  i.  v,  My  Mubbring  pen 
her  sable  te.ires  lets  fall,  In  characters  right  Hyrogliphicall. 
1767  Miss  DKUFS  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Life  ff  Corr.  Ser.  II. 
(1862)  I.  134  This  was  written  in  the  dark,  but  you  used  to 
love  hieroglyphical  letters.  1851  RUSKIN  Stones  I 'en.  (1874) 
I.  xxi.  238  A  particular  method  of  handling  . .  which  has 
its  effect  at  the  intended  distance,  and  is  altogether  hiero- 
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gryphical  and  unintelligible  at  any  other.  1885  /.<7.v  Times 
ii  Apr.  421  i  Notes  often  disjointed,  sometimes  hierogly- 
phical  .  .  as  jotted  down  at  the  hearing. 

Hieroglyphically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -t.i  -.j 

In  a  hieroglyphical  manner. 

1.  In,  by,  or  with  hieroglyphics  or  picture-writing 
'593  K.  HARVEY  Philad.  57  They  writ  their  Chronicle 

hieroglyphically.      1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  88.  1/1   Anutis 

ally  represented  with   a  Head  like  a    I 
"775  ADAIR  Aaier.  Ind.  319  Promise.. to  send  the. 
head,  in  the  time  appointed  by  our  slicks  hieroglyphically 
painted.     1882-3  SCHAKF  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knmvl.  I.  703  The 
native  name  was  Kerne  represented  hieroglyphically  with 
the  ideographic  character  of  the  crocodile-tail 

2.  Symbolically, emblematically;  metaphorically. 
,624  MASSINGEK  I'arl.  l.m<e  v.  i,  That  celestial  lire  Which 

hieroglyphically  is  described  In  this  his  bow,  his  quiver, 
and  his  torch.     1642  CUDWORTH  Serin.  ,  Cor.  xv.  57  in  Disc. 
Lonl  s  Supp.  (1670  210  The  Death  of  Christ ..  Hieroglyphic- 
ally  instructed  us  that  we  ought  to  take  up  our  Cross  like- 
and   follow  our  crucified  Lord  and   Saviour     1831 
CAKLYLE  Sart   Res.  n.  x,  Receiving  as  literally  authentic 
what  was  but  hieroglyphically  so. 
Hieroglyphicize,    v.    rare-'.      [f.    HIEBO- 

i.IYPIHC    f   -IZE]     =  HlEROGLYPHIZE. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  III.  Dissert.  Pallas  Anrli- 
oi»a4Under  the  name  of  Musick.  .is  HyeroglyphisiYd  the 
Protestant  practical  Harmony. 

Hieroglyphist  haiierjrglifist).  [f.  asIIiERii- 
fiLYPH-Eii  -r  -1ST.]  A  writer  of  hieroglyphs ;  one 
versed  in  hieroglyphs. 

a  1829  SIR  H.  DAW  cited  in  Worcester  (1846).  a  ,857 
GLIDDON-  cited  in  Webster  (1864).  1876  G.  MEREDITH 
Btatich.  C.ireer  II.  ix.  152  Trying  at  condensation,  as  the 
nieroglyphists  put  an  animal  for  a  paragraph 

Hiero'glyphize,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZK.]  trans.  To  write  or  express  by  hierogly- 
phics ;  =  HIEROGLYPH  v. 

,662  EVELYN  Cluilcogr.  iii.  (1769)  42  Mexico  . .  where  they 
hicroglyphiz  d  both  their  thoughts,  histories,  and  inventions 
to  posterity,  not  much  unlike  to  the  Egyptians 

•fHiero-glyphy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HIEROGLYPH: 
perh.  associated  with  -FY.]  =  prec. 

.'T6*  FOOTF -Orators  I.  i.  (1767)  24  Not  enigmatically 
hleroglyphied  [,799  .glyfied),  but  plainly,  .pourtray'd. 

SLierogram  ,h3i-ercgr:em).  [f.  HIERO- + -GRAM. 
Cf.  F.  k&rogrammt]  A  sacred  symbol ;  a  hiero- 
glyph (lit.  andyf^.). 

,656  P.LOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hierograms  (ham  the  GrJ,  sacred 
Letters  or  writings.  ,83,  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  x,  Facts 
are  engraved  Hierograms  for  which  the  fewest  have  the 
key.  ,873  L.  WALLACE  Fair  God  i.  vii.  33  In  square  marble 
panels. .were  hierograms  and  sculptured  pictures  of  men 

Hierogra -inmate,  -at.    [f.  Gr.  itpoypawa- 

revs  sacred  scribe,  one  of  a  lower  order  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  f.  Iip6s  sacred  +  ypannartvs 
clerk,  scribe.]  A  writer  of  sacred  records,  spec  of 
hieroglyphics. 

[1678 CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.i.  iv.§  ,8.  323  Then  succeeds 
he  Hierogrammateus  or  Sacred  Scribe  . .  to  whom  it  be- 
longeth  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hierogly- 
phicks.)  ,864  A  tkf nxim,  No.  1937  785/3  The  learned 
hierogrammates  of  the  colleges  of  Thebes  and  Memphis. 
1876  J.  ELLIS  Caesar  in  Egypt  66  Well-versed  In  mystic 
records  of  Egyptus  land,  And  Hierogrammat  of  linguistic 

Hierogramma-tic,  a.  [f.  HIEBOGBAM  on 
Gr.  analogic!  :  cf.  grammatic.}  Of  the  nature  of  a 
hierogram,  relating  to  or  consisting  of  hierograms. 
So  Hierog-ramma-tical  a.  ;  Hierogra'mmatist 
=  HIEROG  RA  JIMATE. 

sophie,  byfiguresand  resemblancerdedarin^SmlSi^1^ 
which  ,s  styled  Hierog  yphicall,  or  Hierogrammaticall,  and 
,V  £ MT'  "»"«?lr™<*"d«.  ,«77  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
D'^I  «  P?5'  '^e  Hierog^mmatist.  1740  WARBURTO" 
j  i  *'•**'  *  *^'  ioii  IV. 143  The  hierogram  malic  or 
sacerdotal  ..  he  [PorphyTyJ  comprized  . .  under  the  generic 
term  of  epistohc.  Ibid.  ,57  Another  alphabetic  character  for 
their  sacred  use  ..  called  hierogrammatical.  ,801  I  HAOM 
/>,!/.)•/.  I nsi  rift.  37  The  Chaldeans . .  had  a  hierogrammalic 
or •hieroglyph^  writing.  ,83,  M.  RUSSELL  Hiif.  Egyft  v 
(i»53_)  155  '  he  Ilierogrammatist  or  Sacred  Scribe  ' 
Hierograph  (hsi-erograf ).  [f.  Gr.  hat,  sacrod 
-I-  -ypatpoi  written  (see  -GRAPH\  Cf.  eccl  Gr  (TO) 
i<puypa<pa  representations  of  holy  things.]  A  sacred 
inscription  or  symbol ;  a  hieroglyph.' 

,t,'83Si//""(':"v''"A'=XXXV1'-860  We  have  deciphered 
their  hierographs.     ,854  J.  D.  HURS-S  r,'s.  Pro/,!,    , 
saw,  ,„  radiant  signatures  inscribed  One  hieroaraph 

bo  Hlero'ffrapher  [eccl.  Gr.  IfpoypuQosl  a  sacred 
scribe;  Hiero^ra-phic  [late  L.  hierographicut 
Gr.  itpoypafrKus],  Hierogra'phlcal  adjs.,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  relating  to,  sacred  writing  or  symbols ; 
m  quot.  1 658  =  hieratic. 


ism  19  His  name  is  engrauen 

...-.^  ...    ,i,    nicrograpnicall    letters.     1658  OWFN    Cousid 
l*"'"'f.,fM'a  folfglatta  262  Clemens  tells  us  of  three 
among  the  ^Egyptians;   one  for  things 
?f  c,°,m.mon  u*j  »n«hp,  Hierographick,  used  by  ,h, ^Priesl 
in  their  sacred    Writmgs,    and    the    other    HieroelvDhicl 
,730-6  B.MLEV  (folio) ,   Hierografher,  a  Writer  TfrlTne 
Things.  _  ,784  ASTLE  Or,g.  $  prosr.  /;>//.  ;„.  ,i 

tten  in  symbolic,  and  partly  in  these  hierographic  cha- 
racters. lo,d  These  (characters)  were  properly  what  the 
ancients  call  hierographical. 

Hierography  haierp-grafi).  [ad.  eccl.  Gr. 
Itfoyfadta  description  of  holy  things,  the  Scrip- 
tures, f.  Itfo!  sacred  +  -ypa^ia  writing,  -GRAPHV  ] 
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1.  A  description  of  sacred  things  ;  a  description 
of  relii 

1656   BLOL'ST  Ghssogr.,   Hier.  tion   or 

pourtrayting  of  divine  things.     '1877  J.  1  . 1 1  R  tr. 

Tulrs  ff&t;  Relig.  i  The  history  of  religion  is  not  content 
wuh  describing  special  reli.i  -phy  . 

t  2.  Sacred  writing  ;  writing  by  hierograms. 

1731  Hist.  Litternria.  II.  551  They  '. .  lost  the  knov, 
of  their  Hierography,  or  emblematical  way  of  writing. 

Hiero'latry.  [See  HIERO-  and  -LATRV.]  Wor- 
ship of  holy  beings  or  saints :  hagiolntry. 

i- 18,4  COLERIDGE  in  Kent.  (18361  III.  7*1  To  have  traced  the 
progress  of  the  Christolatry  ..  with  the  same  historical  dis- 
tinctness ..  that  ihe  Protestants  h:ivt-  that  of  hierolatry 
against  the  Romanists.  1861  M.icta.  .\t,ig.\ .  127  Mariolatry, 
hierolatry'. .  amongst  educated  French  Roman  Catholics,  of 
the  male  sex  at  least,  may  now  be  said  to  be  nowhere. 

Hierology  (haMplHsi).  [f.  HIEHO  +  -i.ncv. 
Cf.  late  Gr.  i(po\oyla  sacred  or  mj'stical  language, 
benediction.  In  mod.L.  hierologia,  F.  hitrologie^ 

fl.  'A  discourse  on  sacred  things'  (Webster 
1828-.  Obs. 

t  2.  Hieroglyphic  lore  ;  the  study  of  Egyptian 
records.  Obs. 

a  1848  M.  RfssF.LL  Hist.  Egypt  xi.  (1853)452  The  later 
discoveries  in  hierology.  1859  W.  H.  GRKGORY  Egypt  I.  36 
It  is  the  pride  of  modern  hierclogy  ..  to  have  brought  to 
light  some  annals  of  a  monarch  [Sesortesen]  whose  exist- 
ence and  name  were  omitted  by  alt  historians. 

3.  Sacred  literature  or  lore;    the  literature  em- 
bodying the  religious  beliefs  of  a  country  or  people; 
e.g.  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Jews,  etc. 

1854  EMERSON  Lett.  ,)•  Sac.  Aims,  Quot.  4-  Orif.  Wks. 
(Bohnt  III.  214  The  new  researches,  .have  opened  to  us  the 
deep  debt  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England  to  the 
Egyptian  hierology.  ,862  BURTON Bk.  HiiHter\ii,63}  352  Not 
to  throw  away  the  cosmogony  and  the  hierology  of  Greece. 
1879  ig//j  Cent.  Sept.  486  The  conjectured  relation  between 
the  Nuk-pu-nnk  of  Egyptian  hierology  and  the  '  I  am  that 
lam  of  the  Hebrew  legislator. 

4.  The  history  of  religions  as  a  branch  of  study. 
1883  Contemp.  Ken.  Aug.  204  Zoroastrianism  . .  is  of  the 

highest  value  to  hierology. 

5.  =HAGIOLOGY. 

1890  E.  VENABLES  in  Rep.  Line.  Archil.  Sac.  265  St. 
Edmund  King  and  Martyr  ..  the  St.  Sebastian  of  English 
hierology. 

So  Hierolo-gic,  Hierolo'glcal  mijs..  belonging 
to  hierology ;  Hiero'logrist,  one  versed  in  hiero- 
logy. 

1839  Frascr's  Jfag.  XX.  204  Our  living  hierologists  . . 
have  laboured  conjecturally  to  fill  up  the  vague  outline  of 
Herodotus,  a  1848  M.  RUSSELL  Hist.  Egypt  xiii.  1 1853)  5°4 
Samuel  Birch  ..  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  hierolotjists. 
1864  \VKBSTER,  Micrologic,  Hierologic.al. 

i  Hieromachy  (haier^-maki).  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  lipo-s  sacred  (HlERO-)  +  -/rax/a  fighting.]  A 
conflict  of  ecclesiastics. 

'574  Life  7°t/i  Ahp.  Canterl.  To  Rdr.  D  ij  b,  The  ambi- 
tious and  tragical!  Hieromachie  betwene  the  two  Hierarches 
off  Cantcrburye  and  Yorke  for  the  papacie  in  England. 

Hi'eromaucy.  [ad.  mod.L.  Aitrematttia  a. 
mod.Gr.  ttpOfKUTffa),  {.  Gr.  iipo-  HIERO-  +  fMVTfia 
divination  :  see  -MAXCV.] 

1.  Divination    from    the   observation   of   objects 
offered  in  religious  sacrifices,  or  from  sacred  things. 

['753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snff.,  Hieromantia.J  ,775  ASH, 
HicromaHcy. 

2.  Jugglery  with  sacred  things,  nonce-use. 

,811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rn:  LXIV.  168  He  has 
known  how  to  attach  to  his  mystic  hieromancy,  both  the 
unthinking  and  the  designing  erudition  of  the  clerical  order 

Hieroma-rtyr.  Gr.  CA.    [f.  HIEUO-  +  MAR- 
TYR.   Cf.  Gr.  Itpoiwprvs.]     In  the  Greek  Calendar, 
a  martyr  who  was  in  holy  orders. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Hieromartyr,  a  martyr  who  is  also  a  pi  ie-t 
II  Hieromnemonthaier^mnrnifrn'.     [Gr.  <fpo- 
lifflfuai  adj.  ^'  mindful  of  sacred  things  ')  and  sb.,  f. 
itpos  sacred  +  pvijuuiv  mindful.]  A  sacred  recorder! 

1.  Gr.Antiq.  The  title  of  one  of  the  two  deputies 
sent  by  each  constituent  tribe  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  whose  office  was  more   particularly  con- 
cerned with  religious  matters. 

^  >7S3  CHAMBERS  Cycl.Snpp.     1822  T.  MITUII.M.  .  \ristofl,. 

2.  (See  qiiot.) 

1727-41  CHVMBEKS  Cycl.,  lli,-rcmiicmt>n,  an  officer  in  the 
.t   Greek   church  ;   whose  principal   function  «.is,  to 
stand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  sacraments,  ceren, 
etc.  and   shew   him    the   prayers,   psalms,  etc.  he  v 
rehearse. 

Hieromonach  (haieromfnak' .  G'r.  Ch.  [ad. 
GrJcpo/ioraxosholymonkCscelllEKO-and  MONK'.] 
A  monk  who  is  also  a  priest ;  a  '  regular '  as  op- 
posed to  a  '  secular '  cleric. 

[1782  BURKE  Pe,ml  Laws  afst.  Irish  Cath.  Wks.  VI.  28? 

I  hose  who  wish  to  address  them  [clergy  of  the  Greek  Ch  1 

with  civility   always   call    them   Uervmmaeii.]     ,881-1 

/.  AY//,.-.  Knmul.  III.  2082  One  hieromonach 

monk-priest  \  two  secular  priests. 

Hieronymian  (h3i£r«ni*miin),  a.  and  sl>.  [f. 
Hilronymui  Jerome,  a  celebrated  father  of  the 
Church  in  the  jth  c.  :  see  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or 
belonging  to  St.  Jerome,  the  author  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible.  b.  f//  = 

M'MITE    s/i. 


HIERURGY. 

1656  BLOUXT  Gli'ssngr.,  HifrjHimia'is,  a  Religious  Order, 
that  had  their  beginning  of  St.  Hierome  . .  There  were  also 
certain  Hermiu-s  called  Hieruniinians  of  tlie  fouiKlatiidi  uf 
one  Charles  Granel  of  Florence.  1884  Atlu-nxnm  i 

!  o  determine  .  .  the  basis  of  its  leadings,  whether  the 
old  l.atinor  the  Hieronymian  Vulgate. 

Hieronymic,  d.  [f.  as  j,r< c.  +  -ic.]  » prec.  a. 

1889  HORT  in  Academy  19  Jan.  42/1  Ceolfrid's  Kible  \\.is 
tob«  Vulgate,  Hieronymic  in  text,  Augustinian  in  canon. 

Hieronyruite  .haierc-nimaitj,  sb.  and  a.  Etcl. 
Hist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE.]  a.  sb.  A  hermit  of  any 
of  the  various  orders  of  St.  Jerome,  b.  atlj.  Be- 
luiiging  to  any  of  these  orders. 

1727-4,  CHAMBERS  Cytl.,  lliiimiymitfs,  or  Hermit- 
Jerom.     1843  PRUSCOTT  Mcxica  n.  i.  (1864)  70  This 
ordinary  commission   of  three  Hieronymite  friars  and   an 
eminent  jurist.      Ihiii.  74  He  previously  solicited  authority 
for  this  from  the  Hieronymite  commission  in  St.  Domingo. 

Hieropathic  (h»iercpse'])ik),  a.  nonce -wd. 
[irreg.  f.  Gr.  lepos  sacred  +  jrd&os  feeling,  emotion, 
affection  +  -ic.]  Consisting  in  love  of  the  clergy. 

1844  SIR  J.  Sttmmfctt.  Biff yffiUetmiul (ilitf  yiTtat 

hieropathic  affection  so  familiarly  known  among  ourselves, 
of  which  the  female  spirit  is  the  seat,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  the  objects. 

Hierophaucy  ;h3i-erofensi).  [ad.  Gr.  itpo- 
ipavTia,  f.  ifpoipavTr/s :  see  next  and  -ANCY.]  The 
function  of  a  hierophant ;  capacity  of  expounding 
sacred  mysteries. 

1851  S.  Junn  Margaret  in.  (1871)  379  The  hierophancy 
that  exists  in  all  souls  needed  only  to  be  awakened. 

Hierophant  (hai-erofrcnt).  [ad.  late  L.  liiero- 
phan/es,  -phanta,  a.  Gr.  iepo<pavT7]s,  {.  itp6s  sacred 
-I-  ifalixiv  bring  to  light,  make  known,  reveal.  Cf. 
F.  hii-i-ophantc  (1535  in  Hatz.-Darm.}.] 

1.  Antiq.  An  official  expounder  of  sacred   my- 
steries  or   religious   ceremonies,    esp.    in   ancient 
Greece  ;  an  initiating  or  presiding  priest. 

,677  HALE  Prim.  Orif.  Man.  it.  ^ii.  244  The  Crafts  of  their 
Heathenish  Priests  and  Hierophants.  ,774  BURNEY  Hist. 
.'/«.(.  (1789)  I.  332  Eminent  at  Athens,  as  hierophant  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  ,776  R.  CHANDLKR  Trav.,  Greece 
(1825)  II.  223  The  chief  priest,  hierophant,  or  mystagogue, 
was  taken  from  the  Eumolpida?.  ,882  WIIITTII.R  Quest,  of 
Life  5,  I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant,  The  voice  of  priest  and 
hierophant. 

2.  gen.  An  expounder  of  sacred  mysteries ;  the 
minister  of  any  '  revelation  '  ;    the   interpreter  of 
any  esoteric  principle. 

<i,822  SHELLEY  D,-f.  Poetry  Pr.  Wlcs.  1888  II.  38  Poets 
are  the  hierophants  of  an  unapprehended  inspiration.  1843 
).  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  105  The  hierophant  and 
interpreter  of  the  godlike  in  the  soul.  1856  R.  A.  VA 
Mystics  11860)  I.  6  A  doubt  as  to  whether  'able  editors' 
were,  after  all,  the  great,  divinely  accredited  hierophants  of 
the  species. 

Hieropha'ntic,  a.  [ad.  Gr.  Ifpo^avriK^,  f. 
ifpofavTijs :  see  prec.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hiero- 
phant or  hierophants ;  resembling  or  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  hierophant. 

,775.  in  ASH.  ,816  Ediu.  Rev.  XXVI.  782  The  hiero- 
phantic  race  is  not  wholly  extinct.  ,849  GROTE  6>,,v,  n. 
xhii.  V.  284  Gelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished hierophantic  family.  ,879  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Under  mliich  Lor,l »  III.  xi.  254  He,  Rrand,  calm,  hand- 
some, hierophantic,  solemnly  exhorted  all  men  to  constancy 
and  courage. 

Hierophobia  (hsierofou-bia).  notice-mil.  [f. 
HIERO-,  after  hydrophobia^  Fear  or  horror  of 
sacred  things  or  persons. 

,816  SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XV.  310  All  Bey  has  the  hiero- 
phobu  upon  him,  or  philosophers'  disease. 

HieroSCOpy  (asiirp-glcApi).  [ad.  Gr.  iepotrxoiria, 
f.  itpa  sacriliccs.  victims  +  -axoiria  view  (-SCOPY). 
Cf.  F.  Iridroscopie  (Littr(5).]  =  HIEROMANCY  i. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  llirras,  cf-v,  :\  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  considering  the  victim,  and  observing  every 
thm«  that  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  sacrifice. 

HieroSOlymitan  vhaierosji'limaitan;,  a.  and 
rf.  [ad.  late  L.  Hierosolymitan-us  (Augustine1), 
).  Hicrosolyina  =  Gr.  'l(poau\v^a  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem.] a.  at//'.  Belonging  to  Jerusalem,  b.  sb. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem. 

1538  BALE  Gnfs  Premises  in  Dodsley  C.  Pt.  (1780)  I.  32 
Ten  of  the  twelve  tryl.es  became  the 

other  two  were  Hierosolymytanes.      1721  ,,;•<?. 

solnrxilan  [ed.  1731  Hiervtolfftxite],  belonging  to  Jerusalem 
*Hn*  r\     £......  ^,.   ^ i t'..i    -i-  ...  "...     ^ . 


,_  „.    ./-5.    ii      vrwwl  i -,,i,i,  i,    IVC1UII£II1£;    L_ .. 

1872  O.    .SinrLEV    (,'lass.    Eal.     lerms   44   ''I'he  Armenian 

Liturgy  is  a  division  of  the  Cae-arean  famih  " 
itself  a  branch  of  the  Hierosolymitan. 


Tiily  of  liturgies, 


.So  Hierosolymite  (hsierosp-iimait),  sb.  and  a. 
[ad.  Gr.  'lepoao\v^'tTrj^  native  of  Jerusalem.]  =  prec. 

c  1550  CHEKE  .Mark  i.  5  Al  y  contree  of  Judai,  and  y  hiero- 
solymites  cam  vnto  him.  1731  [see  prec.).  1863  Keatffr 
18  July  53/3  All  works  of  purely  hierosolymite  origin. 

Hierpe :  see  HEARTH 

Hierurgy  (hai-erzud^i).  Also  S  -ourgy.  [ad. 
Gr.  lepovpyia  religious  service,  f.  hpovpyos  sacri- 
licing  priest,  f.  If  pa  (neut.  pi.  of  Itpu's)  saciificcs  + 
-tpyia  working,  f.  ipy-ov  work:  see  -t  n.:v.]  A 
sacred  performance  ;  a  religious  observance  or  rite. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18.  342  Both  in  their 
Doctrine  and  their  Priestly  Hieriiigies.  a  1740  WATERLANU 
Wks.  VIII.  333  (R.)  All  priests  from  him  .  .  consummating 
the  spiritual  hierourgy  according  to  the  lau  I  of  the  .  liurch. 

Hence  HieruTfrical  a.,  relating  to  sacred  rites. 
.I7J5-44  LEWIS  Pececkc  268  The  mystfcal  and  hierurgical 
rights  of  the  priesthood. 


HIGGLE. 

Hiet,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HIE  v.  Hiew,  obs.  f.  HUE. 
Hifalutin,  var.  HIGHFALUTIN.  Higgis  taper, 
var.  HAG-TAPEK. 

Higgle  (hi-g'l),  v.  Also  8  higle.  [app.  re- 
lated to  HAGULE,  with  the  vowel-modification 
which  often  expresses  less  noisy  or  lighter  action.] 

1.  intr.    To  cavil   or  dispute  as  to  terms ;    to 
stickle ;  esp.  to  strive  for  petty  advantages  in  bar- 
gaining ;  to  chaffer.     Cf.  HAGGLE  2. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  KX/I.  2  Peter  ii.  12  Either  he  higgles  with 
some  hollow  reservation,  or  lispeth  with  some  faltering 
equivocation.  1653  FULLER  Cfi.  Hist.  VI.  i.  278  We  will  not 
higgle  with  so  frank  a  chapman  for  a  few  months  under  or 
over.  1672  SHADWH.L  Miser  i.  Wks.  1720  III.  13  He  has 
been  higling  with  a  fellow,  above  half  an  hour  this  moniin;;. 
about  five  Coney-skins  he  sold  him.  1800  MAK.  EIJGKWORTII 
The  JFiV/(i832)  90  He  would  not.. stand  to  higgle  with  me 
for  the  price  of  a  horse.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  IV.  380 
He  is  a  disputant,  and  higgles  over  an  argument. 

2.  To  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  HIGGLER  (sense  2) ; 
'  to  go  selling  provisions  from  door  to  door '  ( J   . 

1790,  etc.  [see  HIGGLING  77</.  j/'.  2]. 

b.  trans.  To  buy  and  fatten  up  for  the  market. 
local.     (Cf.  HIGGLER  2  b.) 

^  a 1825  FOKBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  The  poor  often  talk  of 
4  higgling  up  a  pig  ';  i.  e.  buying  and  fattening  it  up. 

c.  ,  See  quot. N 

1866  G.  A.  SALA  in  N.  ft  Q.  jrd  Ser.  IX.  318/2  When  A 
knowing  or  hoping  that  figs  will  be  soon  inquired  for.  buys 
up  all  the  figs  in  the  market  he  higgles  ;  but  when  A  keeps 
a  grocer's  shop  and  asks  A'eightpence  for  a  pound  of  figs  and 
B  offers  him  sixpence,  then  B  haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy  (hi-g'ldi  pi-g'ldi),  adv. 

sb.  a.  Forms :  6-8  higle-  -pigle-,  7-  higgle- 
•piggle-,  hiokle-  -pickle- ;  6  -di,  -die,  6-7  -de, 
-tee,  7-  -dy,  8  -te,  9  -ty.  [A  riming  compound 
of  obscure  origin. 


utterly  irregular  fashion  in  which  a  herd  of  these  animals 
huddle  together,  is  uncertain,  though  examples  show  that 
such  an  association  has  often  been  present  to  persons  using 
it.  If  the  collateral  HIGLV-PIGLY  were  the  original  form, 
the  sequence  pig,  pigly,  higly-pigly  would  be  not  unlikely.] 
A.  adv.  Without  any  order  of  position  or  direc- 
tion ;  in  huddled  or  jumbled  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  with  heads  and  tails  in  any  or  every  direc- 
tion. Usually  contemptuous. 
1598  FLORID,  Alia  rappa,  snatchingly,  higledi-pigledie, 


children,  men  and  maid-servants  alltogether.  c  1682  HICKKR- 
iNGiu.  Black  Non-Conf.  xvii.  Wks.  1716  II.  137  Rashly, 
hand  over-head,  Hickletee-Pickletee.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  Higglcdc-piggleily,  all  together,  as  Hoggs  and 
Piggs  lie.  1718  MOTTEUX  <?««>.  (1733)  III.  39  Not  [to]  set 
down  at  random,  higgle-de-piggledy,  whatever  comes  into 
his  Noddle.  1792  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  I.  366  The 
officers  . .  lying  higgledy  piggledy  on  the  ground  with  the 
common  men.  1838  HAWTIIOKNE  Ainer.  Nate-bks.(i%%:,}  187 
Pigs,  on  a  march,  do  not  subject  themselves  to  any  leader 
among  themselves,  hut  pass  on,  higgledy-piggledy,  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  1849  I  )AUH  IN  in  LifiQLttt.  (1887)  I. 
375,  I  will  write  higglety-pigglety  just  as  subjects  occur. 
1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sy.  (1886)  60  Our  belongings, 
piled  higgledy-piggledy,  and  upside  down,  about  the  floor. 

B.  sb.  A  confusion  ;  a  disorderly  jumble. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  C//.  Eng.  347  An  higglede  piggedle  of 
Preachers.  1684  tr.  Ag-riffa's  I'an.  Arts  jxii.  "184  The 
Massie  Body  of  which  Higgle-de  Piggle-de  is  joyn'd  and 
soder'd  together  with  a  feign 'd  Sanctimony.  1859  DAR\\  IN' 
in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  II.  241  Hc-Tschel  says  my  book  '  is  the 
law  of  higgledy-piggledy'.  1880  E.  TURING,  Let.  II.  I>. 
Harper  in  Daily  .Vews  ( 1 897 1  1 2  Feb.  6/3  H  iggledy- piggledy 
has  been  solemnly  dethroned. 

C.  adj.  Void  of  order  or  regular  plan  ;  confused, 
jumbled;  topsy-turvy. 

1832  W.  IRVING  in  Life  tf  Lett.  (1864)  II.  483  Robert  the 
Devil  is  brought  out  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  manner  at 
various  theatres.  1866  Sat.  7\Vr'.  2  June  647/1  Our  principle 
of  arrangement  was  the  great  higgledy-piggledy  plan.  1890 
faily  News  8  Jan.  3/1  In  a  higgledy-piggledy  world  like  this 
it  is  impossible  to  make  very  nice  distinctions  between  good 
luck  and  good  work. 

Higgle-haggle,  v.     [Reduplicated,  combining    • 
HIGGLE  and  HAGGLE:  cf.  gibble-gabble,  tittle-tattle, 
etc.]     intr.  To  higgle  or  haggle  with  much  alter- 
nation or  '  coming  and  going '. 

1839-41  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thousand  a  J  Var  I  I.vi.  14  i  After 
.onie  little  higgle-haggling  he  bought  it.  1885  LOWE  Bis- 
inarek  I.  ix.  633  This  higgle-haggling  was  more  than 
Bismarck  could  bear,  and  he  lost  his  temper. 

Higgler  (hi-gbj).  Also  7  heglar,  (S  hicklar; , 
7-9  higler.  [f.  HIGGLE  v.  +  -EK  '.] 

1.  One  who   higgles  or  chaffers  in  bargaining  ; 
-  HAGGLEK  2. 

App.  the  source  of  sense  2,  as  in  the  corresponding  senses 
of  HAGGLER.  See  Pegge  A  >it\:?.  Eng.  Lang.  264. 

2.  An  itinerant  dealer  ;  esp.  a  carrier  or  huckster 
who  buys  up  poultry  and  dairy  produce,  and  sup- 
plies in  exchange  petty  commodities  from  the  shops 
111  town;    =  HAGGLKK  3,  CADGER  i,  2. 

1637  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Carriers'  Cosinogr.  in  Arb. 
(Winter  I.  237  There  doth  come  from  Great  Marlou-  in 
Buckinghamshire  some  higglers  or  demi-carriers.  1647  LiU-Y 
Chr.  Astrol.  cxlix.  633  Hucksters,  Heglars  that  buy  and 
sell  and  forestall  the  Markets.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756) 
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ID?  Higlers,  and  such  People  as  went  u  and  from  I 
wilh  Provisions.  1748  KUJM.AKDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  Ix. 
335  An  honest  liigler.  .goes  to  town  constantly  on  Mondays. 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  1798  in  Stratta  Afag.  (1897) 
Aug.  216  Dressed  in  a  drab  jacket  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  a  hicklar.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XI.II.  214  A  person 
keeping  a  higler's  cart.  1891  T.  HABDY  Test  II.  262  He  was 
a  foot-higgler  now,  having  been  obliged  to  sell  his  ..  horse, 
and  he  travelled  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 

b.  One  who  buys  poultryto  fatten  for  the  market. 
1840  fenny  Cycl.  XVIII.  476,2  Speckled  colours  are  most 
generally  seen  with  the  higgler.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Litr. 
Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4!  II.  220  The  following  im-thod  of  fatten- 
ing fowls  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  one  of  the  first 
higglers  in  Sussex. 

t  c.   A  horse  used  by  a  higgler.  Obs. 
1719  D'UnniY  Pills  IV.  13  On  Pads,  Hawkers 
on  Higlers  and  Racers. 

Higglery  (hi-gbri).     [f.  prec.  +  -Y.] 
gler's  business  or  ware. 

1769  DC  l-'oc's  Tour  <;/.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  II.  149  The  Butter- 
market,  with  all  the  Sorts  of  Higglery  Goods. 

Hi'ggliiig,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HIGGLE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  TTie  action  of  the  vb.  HIGGLE;  close  bargain- 
ing, chaffering  ;  stickling  as  to  terms. 

1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  FrmflAmustm.  Ser.  ff  Cam.  78  There 
is  much  Higling  and  Wrangling  for  t'other  Ten  Pound. 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  i.  v.  (1869)  I.  32  It  is  adjusted 
by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market.  1860  MOTLEY 
Xetkerl.  1 1868}  I.vi.  329  Saguntum  was  perishing  while  the 
higgling  went  on  at  Rome. 

2.  The  occupation  of  a  HIGGLER  (senses  2,  2  V. 

1790  J.  B.  MOKETON  Mann.  W.  Ind.  85  That  sort  of  traffic- 
called  higling.  1832  Boston  Herald  22  May  3/3  [One]  who 
keeps  what  is  called  a  higgling  team.  1882  Atkttuntm 
26  Aug.  271/2  Students  of  peculiar  manners,  .will  be  glad  to 
obtain  the  capital  paper  on  Sussex  higgling. 

Hrggling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
higgles  ;  cavilling,  wrangling. 

1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  Epil.  21  For  shame  leave  off 
this  higling  way  of  Wit,  Railing  abroad,  and  roaring  in  the 
Pit.  1691  SHADWELL  Sconrers  iv.  i,  This  morning  I  beat 
twenty  higling- women.  1815  Sporting  Mag.  XLV.  225  The 
higgling  disposition  of  the  French.  1830  in  Cobbett  Rur. 
Rides  (1885)  II.  308  A  sort  of  higgling  merchant. 

tHigh,  hi?,  s/>.l  Obs.  Forms:  I  hy^e,  3 
hu?e,  hui?e,  huie,  hi?e,  Orta.  hi?.  [OE.  hyge 

=  OS.  hugi  (MLG.  hoge,  ho'ge,  MDu.  hoge,  hoghe, 
hoghc,  Du.  heng},  OHG.  hugi,  Augu  (MHG.  /n'ige'), 
ON.  hygr  (Sw.  hag,  Da.  hti),  Goth,  hugs :— OTeut 
*hugi-z  thought,  understanding,  mind  ;  an  impor- 
tant word  in  the  older  Teut.  langs.,  but  early  obs. 
in  ME. ;  also  lost  in  mod.G. 

To  the  Teutonic  root  /ing-  belong  also  HIGHT  s/'.2and  t'.2, 
HICHTLE  v.,  HIGHTLY,  Ho  v.3  to  care,  HOE  sf.3  care,  Ho\v, 
Hou  E  7'.  and  sb.  care,  with  many  words  in  the  cognate  langs.] 

Thought,  intention,  determination,  purpose. 

a  1000  Seafarer  96  (Cod.  Exon.  82  b)  Ne  ma^  him  fjonne 
. .  mid  hy^e  pencan.  a  1000  Cxdinon's  Daniel  117  Nxs  him 
bl|3e  hi^e.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  119  J>at  he  haue 
milce  of  us  and  gife  us  hi}e  and  mihte,  to  forleten  and 
hireusen  and  beten  ure  sinnes.  c  1200  ORMIN  2777  A^j . .  soi>- 
fasst  hi3  &  hope  onn  himm.  c  1205  LAY.  2337  Mid  soofasten 
hui^e.  ll'id.  3033  Cordoille.  -nom  hire  leaf  fulne  huie,  bat 
heo  li^en  nolden.  Ibid.  4910  Mid  soofeste  hu}e. 

High  (hsi),  a.  and  sb:2'  Compared  HJGHEK, 
HIGHEST,  q.v.  Forms:  a.  I  h6ah.(he"a-,  he'aj-), 
h^h,  2  heah,  (hah-,  haeh-,  ha?-\  2-3  heh,  2-4 
heih,  2-5  he?,  3  heeh,  hee?-,  hseh?-,  Onn.  he?h, 
3-4  hei?,  3-5  hey,  hei,  4  hey?,  hei?h,  hee?,  heij, 
4-5  hegh,-e,  heygh,  heye,  4-6  heigh,  Sc.  heych, 
he,  hee,  5-  St.  heich,  (6  heoh).  0.  3-5  hy?,  hi?, 
4  hih,  hi,  hij,  4-5  hyh,  hie?,  4-6  hygh,  hy, 
hye,  hie,  5-  high  (5  hyhe,  y?e,  5-6  hyghe, 
highe,  6  hiegh,  Sc.  6  hieoh,  hyech,  6-  hioh, 
8-  hie).  [Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  heah,  hea-,  lu'ag- 
=  OFris.  hack,  Mg  (\VFrics.  haeg,  heag,  hecgi, 
ODu.  hoh  (MDu.  hooch,  hog-e,  Du.  hooif},  OS. 
hoh  (MLG.  hock,  hog-e,  ho,  LG.  hoog',,  OII(  '•.  hoh 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  hocli),  ON.  hii-r  (earlier  /iy-r 
from  *hau/ia>-),  (Sw.  hog,  Da.  hfi),  Goth,  hauh-s  :— 
OTeut.  *hanho-z :— prc-Tent.  *kotikos  :  cf.  Lith. 
kaitkas  swelling,  boil,  kaitkaras  height,  hill.  OE. 
heah,  hih,  regularly  gave  ME.  hegh,  heygh  (bfxyj, 
whence  later  hee  \ still  in  Sc.)  ;  but  in  14111  c.  this 
was  narrowed  to  hi),  high  (hrv;  ),  •whence  hie,  hy: 
cf.  the  parallel  phonetic  history  of  DIE  v.,  EYE. 
As  with  these  words,  Chaucer  used  both  heigh  hey , 
riming  with  seigh  saw,  and  hy,  hye  riming  with 
Emelye,  etc.  The  final  guttural  began  to  be  lost 
in  the  I4lh  c.,  as  shown  by  the  spellings  he,  hee, 
hey,  hi,  hii,  hyie;  mod. Eng.  retains  the  late  ME. 
spelling  high,  with  the  pronunciation  (hai).] 
A.  adj.  (Opposed,  in  most  senses,  to  low.} 
I.  Literal  senses. 

1.  Of  great  or  considerable  upward  extent  or 
magnitude  ;  extending  far  upward  ;  '  long  upwards  ' 
(J.) ;  lofty,  tall. 

^825  Vesp.  /'W/tvciii[i].  18  Muntas  he;e.  i  900  tr.  Bydtis 
Hist.  ill.  xii.  [xiv.]  (i8go)  194  On  bodie  he:ih.  971  Bliikl. 
llcnf.  27  Upon  swihe  hea  dune,  c  1000  /El.KKlc  Hotn.  I.  166 
Uppan  oam  scylfc  b  rs  heasvm  temples,  c  1175  [.anil.  }loin. 
93  Areran  ..  anne  stepel  swa  hehne.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724) 
174  pe  heye  hulle.  a  1300  Curwr  M.  11666  Scho  bihild  a 
tre  was  hei  [v.rr.  hey,  hy,  heghj.  c  1300  Hai'ilok  1071  He 
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\\'.TI  strong  man  and  hey.  1382  WVCI.TF  JMatt.  iv.  8  A  ful 
ti'^  hill.  1-1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  463  Ther  saugh  he 
liertes  with  lur  homes  hye  \v.rr,  highe,  hihe,  hy^e,  hee]. 
fi394/'. /Y.  Crc,i\>  ^08  Halles  full  hy;e,  and  houses  full 
noble,  a  1400-50  Alexander  700  To  ^e  hight  of  b6  hye 
dyke.  Ibid.  4^:63  He  dynu-rand  torres.  c  1470  HENRY 
/( 'allacev.  300  In  heich haddyr  Wallace  and  thai  can  twyn. 
1483  Cftt/i.  Augl.  180/1  tleghe,  sublimus.  1535  CO\-ERDALE 
Dcut.  ii.  10  Stronge  people  and  hye  of  stature.  1590 
SPENSEH  F.  Q.  i.  i.  8  The  trees  so  straight  and  hy.  1698 
FRYER  Acc.E.  India  $  P.  150  Clad  in  Black  Gowns,  .with 
high  round  Caps  flat  at  top.  1821  SHELLEY  Epipsychid.  396 
The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  arc  strong. 

b.   Rising  considerably  from  a  surface.     High 
relief:  see  RELIEF. 

<riooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  II.  96  Gif  Jw:s  dol^cs  ofras  synd  to 
hea.  1827  G.  HIGGINS  Celtic  Druids  216  Worked  in  high- 
relief.  1859  Jfci'HsoN  Brittany  viii.  122  The  relief  is  not  so 
high  or  bold. 

2.  Having   a   (specified)    upward   dimension    or 
extent. 

a  1000  in  Shrine  (Cokayne)  88  Gyldenu  onlicnes  twelf  elna 
heah.  411175  Cott.  Horn.  225  Uritti  fedme  heah.  ^1340 
Cursor  31.  1419  tTrin.)  An  ellen  hyje  J^ei  wore.  1547 
WRIOTHESLEY  Citron.  (1875)  I.  181  A  rych  herse  . .  of  nyne 
stories  heigh.  1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  35 
Sevin,  or  viii.  cubites  hich.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Il\  111.  ti. 
34  When  hee  was  a  Crack,  not  thus  high.  1633  T.  JAMES 
yoy.  43  The  snow  was  ..  halfe  legge  high.  1726  Swirr 
Gulliver  i.  vi,  The  common  size  of  the  natives  is  somewhat 
under  six  inches  high.  1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  747  The 
Cabbage  Palm.  .is.  .a  lofty  tree  170  to  200  feet  high. 

3.  Situated  far  above  the  ground  or  some  base ; 
far  up;  having  a  lofty  position.     Formerly  with 
names  of  countries,  and  still  of  districts,  denoting 
the  upper  tor  inland)  part,  as  High  Asia^  High 
fairness  (,cf.  High  DUTCH,  High  GKKMAN). 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  170  SeSe  xebij,de  bone  heafcan 
hepfenlicnn  bi^els.  a  izz^Ancr.K.  i66pe  heouene  isswu5e 
heih.  1340  HA.MI-OLL;  ft:  Cause.  3204  Hey  Paraydise,  bat 
hlisful  place.  ci4oo  MAUNDEV,  Pref.  (Roxb.)  3  Egipte 
^e  hie  and  be  lawe.  1450-70  Goiagros  <y  Caw.  252  Al  thai 
that  ar  wrocht  vndir  the  hie  hevin.  1535  COVKRDALE  Tobit 
iii.  10  At  this  voyce  wente  Sara  in  to  an  hye  chamber  of  hir 
house.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke*s  Voy.  E.  hid.  75  Their  Sconces 
lying  so  high,  that  they  had  a  great  command  of  us.  1776 
R.  CHANDLER  7"r<i7'.  Greece  (1825)  II.  2  The  sharp  end  Is  very 
often  high  in  the  air.  1789  BURNS  '  Willie  br£w'd\  The 
moon  ..  That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie.  1836  A.  8;  J. 
TAYLOR  Rhymes  Nursery,  The  Star  i,  Up  above  the  world 
so  high,  Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky.  1859  TENNYSON 
Guinevere  25  [He]  Climb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden- 
wall.  1869  W.  W.  HUNTER  (title)  A  Comparative  Dictionary 
of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia. 

b.  Situated  at  a  specified  distance  above  some 
level;  (so  far)  up. 

1662  J.  STRYPE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  178  A  very 
handsome  [Chamber],  and  one  pair  of  stairs  high.  1723  DE 
FOE  Plague  1 1884)  72  She  lay  in  the  Garret  four  Story  high. 
1839  R.  S_.  ROBINSON  Nauf.  Steam  Eng.  5  The  limit  of 
atmospheric  air,  supposed  to  be  forty-five  miles  high. 

4.  Of  physical  actions  :  Extending  to  or  from  a 
height ;  performed  at  a  height. 

With  noun  of  action,  and  akin  to  the  adv.,  the  stages  of 
development  being  to  leap  high,  high  leaping,  a  high  leap. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  43  Now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as 
the  foot  of  the  Ladder,  and  by  and  by  in  as  high  a  flow  as 
the  ridge  of  the  Gallowes.  1601  —  AlCs  Well  n.  iii.  299 
Which  should  sustaine  the  bound  and  high  curuet  Of  Mari.es 
fierie  steed.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Dispatch  (Arb,)  243  It  is  not 
the  large  Stride,  or  High  Lift,  that  makes  the  Speed.  1711 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  381  You  might  well  expect  the 
fate  of  Icarus,  for  your  high-soaring.  1891  H.  S.  CONSTABLE 
Horses,  Sport  ff  War  20  High  action  will  cause  splints, 
speedy-cuts,  and  other  unsoundnesses.  1897  RANJJTSINHJI 
Cricket  iv.  156  It  . .  enables  the  batsman  to  make  a  forcing- 
stroke  along  the  ground  instead  of  a  ri^ky  high-drive. 

b.  Of  a  vowel-sound  :  Produced  with  the  tongue 
or  some  part  of  it  in  a  high  or  raised  position. 

1876  Smxuffandbk,  Phonetics  11  The  vertical  movements 
of  the  tongue  produce  various  degrees  of '  height ',  or  distance 
from  the  palate. .  From  among  the  infinite  degrees  of  height 
three  are  selected,  '  high ',  '  mid ',  and  '  low  \  (i\  is  a  high, 
(a?)  a  low  vowel,  while  (e)  as  in  '  say '  is  a  mid  vowel. 

II.  Figurative  senses. 

5.  Of  exalted   rank,   station,   dignity,   position, 
or  estimation.      (Of  persons   or  their  attributes; 
also,  with  emphatic  force,  in  high  God,  high  heaven?) 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixxxviii.  28  [txxxix.  27]  Ic..settu  hine 
heane  fore  cyningum  eoi3an.  Ibid,  xcvuifij,  2  Dryhten  in 
Sion  micel  and  heh  ofer  alle  folc.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19 
He  wes..heh  ouer  heouene  and  ouer  eorSa.  1*1200  ORMIN 
17393  Patt  he5he  ma^^stre  Nicodem.  £-1205  LAY.  21972 
And  bus  ber  cleopede  Howel  hashes  cunnes.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  7945  (Cott.)  Of  he  dri^htin  stod  be  nan  au.  <:  1340 /£/</. 
17300  {Trin.)  Ouer  bo  iewes  ..  As  her  prince  an  hy  man. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1465  Now  er  we  heghe,  now  er 
we  laue.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  199  Grete  richessis 
and  hei3e  statis.  c  1489.  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  in  on  Prol.  3 
Princes  and  lordes  of  hie  estate.  15. .  in  Dunbars  Poems 
(1893)  328  Befoir  that  hich  grand  Roy.  1581  MULCASTEK 
Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  153  In  any  either  hie  or  low 
kinde  of  life.  1603  SHAKS.  Jlfi'as.  for  M.  ii.  ii.  121  Man, 
proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  briefe  authentic  . .  Plaies  such 
phantastique  tricks  before  high  heauen,  As  makes  the 
Angels  weepe.  1613  MIDDLETON  Triumphs  Truth  Wks. 
(Bullen)  VII.  260  Like  one  of  high  blood  that  hath  married 
base.  1713  STEELE  English™.  No.  54.  344  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  was  ..  high  in  the  Queen's  Favour.  1727  DE  FOE 
Protest.  Monast.  6  He  had  ..  always  liv'd  in  what  we  call 
high  Life.  1759  TOWNLEY  (title)  High  Life  Below  Stairs. 
1859  TENNYSON  Guinme  re  560  Hereafter.  .We  two  may  meet 
before  high  God.  1895  DOUGLAS  in  Bookman  Oct.  22/2  The 
high  position  France  had  attained  in  1684. 

b.    The  Most  High  :  the  Supreme  Being ;  God, 
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1611  RIBLF,  7V.  Ixxtti.  it  How  doth  God  know?  and  is  there 
knowledge  in  the  most  High?  [138*  \\V.  i  ir  in  hei;te;  1388 
an  hei$e ;  1535  COVER i>.  the  most  hye  it].  1667  MILT  >N 
P.  L.  vi.  QoojC despite  don  against  the  most  High.  1755 
Man  No.  28.  6  Revelation  represents  the  Most-High  to  us 
as  the  most  beneficent  fountain  of  joy. 

6.  Of  exalted   quality,   character,   or   style;    of 
lofty,  elevated, or  superior  kind;  high-class.  (Hence 
frequently  in  titles  :  see  20.) 

c8y?    K.     i  -ry's  Past.  \v\.  433    Baton   5one 

hean  foregone  and  oa  gesccadwisnene  Sara  godena  monna. 
Ibid.  Ixiii.  459  Sio  liea  lar  is  t>etere  manegum  monnum 
to  helanne.  c  1175  Lamb,  Ham.  17  pa  jet  he  jef  us 
ane  heje  jefe.  c  1230  Iftili  .Ifeid.  13  Ibe  he$e  blisse  of 
heuene.  c  1380  WVCLIK  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  16  pei  clepen  it 
hey  rijt-wisnencsse.  1485  CAXTON  St.  ll'cntfr.  i  A  man  of 
hye  merite.  1500-20  DUN-BAR  Poems  Ixxxviii.  3  Of  high 
renonn,  riches  and  royaltie.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Lone 
183  Surely  it  is  an  highe  and  pure  love.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
11.  404  Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last '(  1757 
FOOIF  Anther  \.  Wks,  1799  I.  135  His  peculiarities  require 
infinite  labour  and  high  finishing.  1802  WORDSW.  Sonn.t 
'O  Friend !  /  kno-.u  nc.1,'  Plain  living  and  high  thinking 
arc  no  more.  1808  SCOTT  A/art//,  m.  xiii,  High  minds,  of 
native  pride  and  force,  Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
1817  Snru.i.v  Hymn  Intcll.  Beauty  v,  Hopes  of  high  talk 
with  the_  departed  dead.  1856  KINGSLEY  Plays  #t  Pnrit.  31 
They  railed  in  their  ignorance .  .at  high  art  and  all  art.  1870 
ULAINK  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  §  460  The  account  given  is  not 
in  unison  with  our  notions  of  high  play. 

b.  Of  great  consequence ;  important,  weighty, 
grave,  serious. 

ci2oo  ORMIN  Ded.  66  Heh  wikenn  alls  itt  semebb.  13.. 
Gau>.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1051  A  hese  ernde  and  a  hasty  me  hade 
fro  bo  wonez.  c  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  81  Wise  ynough  to 
conduyte  an  hy  matier.  1646  SIR!".  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i. 
ii.  5  A  high  and  capital!  errour.  1685-6  EARL  SUNDERLAND 
13  Feb.  in  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  v,  (1871)  1.320  notet  Making 
a  composition,  .for  the  high  Misdemeanour  they  have  been 
guilty  of.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  213  The  accusation  is  a  very 
high  one.  1730  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768'  IV.  249  Of  very  high 
consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  1815  SCOTT  Ld.  oflslts 
vi.  iv.  When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne  To  that  lone 
island's  shore.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  vi.  II.  126  On 
pain  of  his  high  displeasure.  1863  H.  Cox  Ittstit.  i.  vii.  81 
Accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  the  state. 
C.  Advanced,  abstruse,  difficult  to  comprehend 
(now  only  in  particular  collocations)  ;  f  difficult 
to  perform,  arduous  (p6s.). 

1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxiv.  7  Ful  hee}  to  the  fool  is  wisdam. 
1471  RIPLEY  Contp.  Alch,  i.  xiii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  132  When 
they  such  hygh  thyngs  don  take  in  hond,  Whych  they  in 
noe  wyse  understpnde.  a  1533  LD.  BEKNERS  Gold,  Bk,  .If. 
Aurel.  (1546)  D  ij,  So  high  sentences,  as  he  wrot.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  SckoUm.  I.  (Arb.  i  32  Neuer  passe  farre  forward  in 
hie  and  hard  sciences.  1611  BIBLE  rs.  cxxxix.  6  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderfull  for  me  :  it  is  high,  I  cannot 
attaint:  vnto  it.  1667  MILTON  P.  L,  ix.  602  Speculations 
high  or  deep.  Mod.  A  branch  of  High  Mathematics. 

7.  Chief,    principal,   main ;    special.      (In   OE. 
usually  in  combination,  as  hlaJibitrh  chief  town, 
kfaksynn  capital  sin,  etc.:   see  19.)      Now  only 
in  particular  collocations  :  see  HIGH  KOAD,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10428  For  bair  he!  fest  sake,  c  1380 
WVCLIP  Sel.  Wks.  III.  341  He  was  not  clepid  ..  hi?  disciple 
of  Crist,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8738  Full  solenly  besyde  the 
high  aulter,  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  84  We  wryte.  .the 
hyghe  festes  wyth  rede  lettres  of  coloure  of  purpre.  c  1553 
CHANCELOUR  Bk.  Emp.  Russia  in  Hakluyt  (1886)  III.  40 
A  place . .  where  the  hie  market  is  holden  on  Saint  Nicholas 
day.  i6sa  CALLIS  Stat.  Snwrs  116471  88  There  is  no  dif- 
ference touching  repairs  of  the  High  streams  and  the  High- 
ways in  my  opinion.  1667  PRIMATT  City  $•  C.  Build.  72 
Houses  which  front  high  and  Principal  Streets. 

8.  Rich  in  flavour  or  quality;    luxurious.     (Of 
food  or  drink  (pbs.\  or  of  feeding.) 

c  1384  in  Wyclifs  Wks.  (1880)  157  To  drynke  hei;e  wynes. 
»597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Ii7,  \.  \.  10  Like  a  Horse  Full  of  high 
Feeding.  1616  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  vi.  u88i)  138  It  was 
over  high  meat  for  my  weak  stomach  to  digest.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  48  Almonds  that  are  not  of  so  hign  a  taste  as 
Flesh.  1723  SWN-T  Stella  at  Wood-park  21  Prouder  than 
the  devil  With  feeding  high  and  treatment  civil.  1732  LAW 
Serious  C.  vi.  (ed.  2)  83  High  eating  and  drinking,  fine 
cloaths  and  fine  houses.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs 
2  Patient  under  blows  and  abstemious  under  high-feeding. 

9.  Of  meat,  esp.  game  :  Tending  towards  decom- 
position ;  slightly  tainted :  usually  as  a  desirable 
condition. 

1816  Storting  Mag.  XLVIII.  258  The  first  place  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  [partridges]  are  beginning  to  be  high,  is  the  in- 
side of  their  bills.  1825  C.  M.WESTMACOTT  Eng.  S/>y  II.  112 
The  fish  is  rather  high.  1879  F.  POLI.OK  Sport  Brit. 
Bttrmah  1.  168  Alligators  and  crocodiles ..  prefer  their  food 
very  high. 

ftg.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  161  A  jest  or  a  proverb 
(if  a  little  high  he  liked  them  none  the  worse). 

10.  Of  qualities,  conditions,  and  actions,  physical 
or  other  :  Of  great  amount,  degree,  force,  or  value ; 
great,  intense,  extreme  ;  strong,  forcible,  violent. 

Oft-n  in  reference  to  a  vertical  graduated  scale  on  which 
the  magnitude  or  intensity  of  some  action  records  itself  hy 
upward  extension,  or  is  marked  by  the  position  of  lines,  etc. 

13. .  K.  A.  AUit.  P.  B.976  pe  wenches,  .folded.  .Trynande 
ay  a  hy;e  trot  bat  torne  neuer  dorsten.  ^1386  CH 
Knt?i  T.  940  Now  looketh  is  nat  that  an  heigh  folye.  c  1460 
Tonmeifjr  Myst.  ••  Surteesi  84  When  ryches  is  he,  Then  comys 
povcrte.  1534  MORE  On  the  Pardon  Intnxl.  \Vk>.  i 
What  state  ..  hath  not  high  cause  to  tremble  and  quake? 
1565-73  COOIT.K  Thesaurus,  Ardentissimus  color  . .  a  very 
high  or  glisteryng  redde  colour.  1601  R,  JOHNSON  Kinga, 
AT  CfftHtttw.  (1603)  22  Where  they  are  in  high  request.  1607 
SHAKO.  Timoit  iv.  iii.  433  Till  the  high  Feauor  seeth  your 
blood  to  froth.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  %  Mor.  69  To  scl  their 
liues  at  a*  high  a  rate  ab  possibly  they  can.  1634  SIK  T. 


HERBERT  Trav.  5  Wee  had  the  winde  high  and  large.  1674 
MARTINIERE  l'oy.  N.  Countries  6t  Kven  their  Crowes  are 
white,  to  as  high  a  degree  as  our  Swan:,.  1691  I 
L<nvcr.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  72  The  Exchange  is  High. 
1693  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  438  Eatl  of  Westmorland 
also  died,  as 'tis  reported, with  high  drinking.  1712  AUDISUN 
Sp,-ct.  No.  418  r  8  Flowers  with  richer  Scents  and  higher 
Colours.  1714  fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  3  When  any  high  Duties 
were  imposed  upon  the  French  Trade  in  England.  1722 


Ri\-reat.  (ed.  2)  I.  65  Rent  in  Calcutta  still  continues  high. 
1820  ScoRESBY^cr.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  350  note,  The  tempera- 
ture in  London  was  as  high  3593°.  5.  1842  S.  LOVEK  Handy 
Andy  i.  9  Who  . .  had  got  the  horse  into  a  good  high  trot. 
1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  958  An  essential  constituent  of 
several  of  the  high  explosives. 

f  b.  Of  the  voice  :  Raised,  elevated,  loud.  Obs. 

c  1205,  a  1225  [see  HIGHER  A.  i  ft,  HIGHEST  A.  i  j3].  c  1250 
Gin.  <V  Ex.  2780  God  sente  an  steuene,  brijt  and  he}  ; 
'  Moyses,  moyses,  do  of  Sin  s|h]on  '.  13. .  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt. 
1165  Hunterez  with  hy$e  home  hasted  hem  after,  c  1400 
Rowland  fy  O.  835  And  vp  he  keste  ane  heghe  cry.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  92  b,  With  hygh  &  clamorous 
wordes  or  speche.  1565  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker 
Soc.)  521  After  the  Psalm  the  prayer  following  shall  be  said 
by  the  minister  alone,  with  a  high  voice.  1646  F.  HAWKINS 
\  'ontfts  Bfhav.  i.  (1663)  15  Shew  no  sign  ofcholer,  nor  speak 
to  him  with  too  high  an  accent.  1776  Trial  of  Nundoc.  77/1 
Nor  did  he  read  it  in  so  high  a  voice,  that  1  should  hear  it. 
C.  Gcog.  Of  latitude :  Denoted  by  a  high  num- 
ber ;  at  a  great  distance  from  the  equator. 

1748  Anson's  Vey.  n.  v.  182  Very  high  latitudes  not  far 
from  the  polar  circle.  1788  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  282 
Many  other  provinces  in  America,  even  as  high  as  New- 
foundland and  Nova-Scotia.  1823  SCORESDY  Whale  Fishery 
31  This  kind  of  fog,  peculiar  to  high  latitudes.  1857  LD. 
Di'FFEKiN  (title)  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 

fd.  With  defining  words,  denoting  the  propor- 
tion of  precious  metal  to  alloy  :  =FiKE  a.  2  b. 

1594  PLAT  Jewell*ho.  in.  85  The  golde  being  24  Carots 
high,  &  the  siluer  12  ounces  fine. 

e.  High-priced,  expensive,  costly,  dear. 

1727  SWIFT  To  Earl  of  Oxford  Wks.  1755  III.  u.  47, 
I  suppose  now  slocks  are  high.  1823  BYRON  Age  of  Bronze 
xiv,  But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way.  1889 
A.  C.  GUNTER  That  Frenchman  xvii,  This  palace  alone  is 
worth  a  fortune,  situated  . .  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
St.  Petersburg,  where  land  is  very  high. 

f.  Played  for  large  stakes. 

i8z8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xiii,  You  are  playing  a  high 
game,  look  you  play  it  fairly.  1889  Law  Rep.  Weekly 
Notes  21/2  A  notice  cautioning  members  against  high  play. 

11.  Of  time  or  a  season  :  \Yell  advanced  ;  fully 
come,  complete.     (In  high   noon,    high  day,  the 
notion  that  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens  is  often 
present.) 

0275  Passion  Onr  Lord  657  in  O.  E.  Misc.  56  At  ton 
heye  vndarne  . .  ber  hi  were  to-gadere.  a  1300  J'lcriz  %•  Bl. 
151  Bibat  hit  was  middai  hi$  Floriz  was  be  brigge  ni^.  r  1350 
Will.  Palerne  2066,  I  sei;  hire  nou^t  seb  hie;  midni}t.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.vn.  105  At  hei;  prime  perkyn  lettepe  plou? 
stonde.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xix.  139  Til  plenitude  temporis  hih 
tyme  a-prochede.  1523  LD.  BEKNEKS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxxii.  322 
Tyle  it  was  past  hye  none.  1546  J.  HKYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)41 
We  will  dyne  fyrst.  .it  is  noone  hy.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren. 
i.  vii.  11588)  36  It  was  ..  high  time  to  make  a  contrary  law. 
1611  BniLii  Rom.  xiii.  n  Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out 
of  sleepe.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.  i.  Regenerat.  i, 
It  was  high-spring,  and  all  the  way  Primrosed,  and  hung 
with  shade.  1693  G.  POOLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  673 
Sometimes  the  Courses,  Seams  or  Rakes . .  are  perpen- 
dicular, which  they  call  the  High  time  of  the  Day,  or 
Twelve  a  Clock.  1713  STEKLE  Englishm.  No.  42.  273  It  is 
high  Time  for  every  LngHshman  to  exert  himself  in  Behalf 
of  his  Country.  1828  J.  R.  BEST  Italy  as  it  is  228  The  high 
battling  season  of  Leghorn.  1860  Miss  MULOCK  Domestic 
Stories  (1862)  100  It  was  high  summer,  too,  on  the  earth. 

12.  '  Far  advanced  into  antiquity  '  { J.J ;  of  early 
date,  ancient.     In  phr.  high  antiquity  is  blended 
the  notion  of  ascending  *  up  the  stream  of  time '. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd,  <y  Commw.  (1603)  28  Of  no  higher 
times,  then  when  they  first  began.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
/VfW.  Ep.  v.  xxii.  330  The  nominal  observation  of  the  several 
dayes  of  the  week  . .  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  I.  3 
Poems  of  high  antiquity.  1793  HELY  tr.  O1  Flaherty's  Ogygia 
Addr.  6  Too  high  a  date.  1875  SCRIVENER  Led.  Text  N, 
Test.  17  A  genuine  semblance  of  high  antiquity. 

13.  Of  or  in  reference  to  musical  sounds  :  Pro- 
duced or  characterized  by  relatively  rapid  vibra- 
tions; acute  in  pitch  ;  shrill. 

1390  GownCmgA  III.  90  Now  highe  notes  and  now  lowe, 
As  by  the  gamme  a  man  may  knowe.  1573-80  BARET  Atv. 
H  369  An  Heigh,  or  shrill  ;>ound,  extent u$  snnits.  1597 
MORLKY  Intro'i.  Jlfrts.  166  Songs  which  are  made  for  the 
high  key.  1674  PLAYI  OKD  Skill  A/ us.  ir.  93  Raise  your 
Treble  or  smallest  string  a*  hi.^h  as  conveniently  it  will 
bear  without  breaking.  1705  S.  .SKWALL  Diary  28  Dec.  11879) 
II.  151,  I.  .went  into  a  Key  much  too  high.  1875  BLASERNA 
Theory  Sititnd  iv,  Kvery  tar  . .  distinguishes  a  high  note 
from  a  low  one  . .  The  low  notes  are  characterised  by  the 
small  number,  the  high  notes  by  the  large  number  of  their 
vibrations  per  second. 

14.  Showing  pride,  self-exaltation,  resentment,  or 
the  like ;  haughty,  pretentious,  arrogant,  overbear- 
ing ;  wrathful,  angry.     Of  words,  actions,  feelings, 
etc. :  hence  (now  only  dial,    of  ]>ersons.     In  high 
"words  now  often  blended  with  sense  10  b. 

c  1205  LAV.  1503  He^e  word  he  spekeS  }>aet  alleheowullet 
quellen  Quic  bat  heo  finde9.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  442 
porn  soni  heye  herte  ber  wax  a  lute  stryf  Bytuene  be  Erl  of 
Aungco,  &  I*:  einpcreibe  hys  wyf.  1375  BARIIOI-'R  Bruce  vi. 


116  His  hert,  that  wes  stout  and  he,  Consalit  hym  allane  to 
bydc.  i  1450  tr.  DC  huitatisnc  \.  \.  2  High  wordes  inakib 
not  a  man  holy  it  ri^t«rise.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
cr.\\xi.  313  A  man  of  hye  mynde,  right  cruell,  and  full  of 
yuetl  condycions.  i 1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xxvii. 
31  Quhen  sclio  growis  heich,  I  draw  on  dreicb,  To  vesy  and 
behald  the  end.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  vi.  §  166  The 
Soldiery,  .grew  very  high,  and  would  obey  no  Orders. .but 
of  their  own  making.  1648  MILTON  Tcmtrt"  Kings  (1650)  13 
No  Prince  not  drunk,  with  high  mind  would  arrogate  so 
unreasonably  above  human  condition.  1660-1  PEPYS  Diary 
20  Mar.,  Indeed  the  Bishops  are  so  high,  that  very  few  do 
love  them.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  231  F  2  [She]  had  from 
her  Infancy  discovered  so  imperious  a  Temper  (usually 
called  a  High  Spirit)  that  [etc.].  1781  COWTKR  Truth  93 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence.  1806  R.  CUM- 
BKRLANU  Ment.  (1807)  II.  156  The  wild  woman,  .was  at  lii.i;h 
words  with  the  witches.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II. 
404  Many  who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacrificing 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country, 
f  b.  Zealous,  eager,  '  keen  '.  Obs. 
i66a  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  I'll  11867)  10  He  is  high  for 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  would  be  flayed  alive  for  the 
King  of  Spain.  1692  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kcl.  11857)  HI-  611 
The  house  of  lords  were  high  on  the  lord  Huntington  and 
Marlboroughs  commitment.  1704  [see  HIGH-CHURCHMAN]. 
1706-9  M.  TINDALL  Rights  of  Christ.  Ch.  iv.  144  Our  fir^t 
Reformers  were  as  Low  for  Church,  as  they  were  High  for 
Religion. 

15.  Extreme  in  opinion  (csp.  religious  or  politi- 
cal ) ;  carrying  an  opinion  or  doctrine  to  an  exit  eine. 

1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  14  To  prove,  against 
the  Socinians  and  the  high  atheists  of  the  day  . .  that  there 
is  a  hell,  a  place  of  torment.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  iv. 
(1867)  77  A  . .  plunge  from  the  pinnacle  of  high  belief,  into 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  universal  scepticism.  1885  H.  O. 
WAKEMAN  Hist.  Relig.  Eng.  xi.  119  As  men  grasped  high 
Sacramental  doctrine  more  and  more,  a  1890  CHURCH  Ox~ 
ford  Mortem,  xvi.  11891)  295  It  was  a  high  Anglican  sermon. 
Mod.  A  high  Calvinist,  a  high  Ritualist,  a  high  Tory. 

b.  spec.  =  HIGH  CHURCH,  A. 

1706-9  M.  TINDALL  Rights  of  Christ.  Ch.  iv.  145  'Tis  no 
wonder  the  Highfliers  treat  'em  [i6th  c.  Reformers]  so,  since 
in  all  their  Notions  concerning  the  Power  of  the  Clergy,  they 
are  too  High  for  the  Reformation.  1710  ADDISON  Tatler 
No.  220  F  3  The  present  Constitution  of  our  Church,  as 
divided  into  High  and  Low.  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \\.  v. 
§  49  (1740)  345  Conformable  Loyal  Gentlemen,  whom  we 
will  cry  down  for  High  Men,  that  is  Adherents  to  Popery. 
i8a7  WORDSW.  Sachwerel  9  High  and  Low^  Watch-words 
of  Party,  on  all  tongues  are  rife  ;  As  if  a  Church  . .  must 
owe  To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life. 

16.  Emotionally  exalted  ;    elated,  merry,  hilar- 
ious :  chiefly  in  phr.  high  spirits. 

1738  SWIFT  Pol,  Coni'ersat.  26  You  would  not  have  one  be 
always  on  the  high  Grin.  1768  J .  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia^ 
Ace.  Wager  (1778)  48  The  men  were  in  high  spirits  fiom 
the  prospect  they  had  of  getting  off  in  the  long-boat.  1782 
MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  1-2  Aug.,  Daddy  Crisp  ..  as  usual, 
high  in  glee  and  kindness  at  the  meeting.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  435  When  his  health  was  good  and  his 
spirits  high,  he  was  a  scoffer.  1897  MAX  PEMBERTON  in 
Windsor  Mag.  Jan.  269/1  I've  had  a  high  old  time  hunting 
up  >ix  dozen  of  53. 

b.  Excited  with  drink,  intoxicated,  slang. 

1627  MAY  Lncan  x.  496  He's  high  with  wine.  1639  MAS- 
SINGLR  Unnat.  Combat  HI.  ii,  When  we  are  at  the  banquet, 
And  high  in  our  cups.  1846  J.  TAYLOR  Upper  Canada  106, 
I  met  three  gentlemen  . .  and  they  were  all  high,  1892 
Xattvn  (N.  Y.)  28  July  66/3,  I  was  told  that  Governor  and 
legislators  would  get  high  on  whiskey  illegally  sold  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  when  they  had  passed  a  stringent 
amendment  to  the  [Maine]  law. 

III.  17.  Phrases,  a.  High  and  dry :  said  of 
a  vessel  cast  or  drawn  up  on  shore  out  of  the 
water ;  hence  Jig.  out  of  the  current  of  events  or 
progress,  *  stranded*  (sometimes  with  allusion  lo 
senses  5,  14,  or  15,  and  to  DRY  a.  sense  17). 

High-and~dry  church,  a  nickname  for  the  old  High 
Church  party,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  originated 
with  the  igth  c.  Oxford  movement. 

1822  R.  G.  WALLACE  15  Yrs.  hid.  48  Another  surf  sent 
Ensign  George  True  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  1851 


Illustr.  Catat.  Ct.  Exhih.  359  Dry  dock . .  for  laying  up  ships 
"  war  out  of  commission,  or  ships  '  in  ordinary  ',  high  and 


of 


dry.  1857  TROLLOPE  BarchesUr  T.  39  (Hoppe)  That  party 
which  is  now  scandalously  called  the  high-and-dry  church. 
1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  282  Principles  ..  which  went 
beyond  that  particular  defence  which  high-and-dry  men 
thought  perfection.  1891  Spectator  10  Oct.  487  The  high- 
and-dry  aristocrats  who  looked  on  him  as  a  tradesm.-ui, 

b.  With  l,t*'«»  through}  a  high  hand:  with 
imperious  or  absolute  exercise  of  power;  imperi- 
ously. So  to  take  the  high  hand,  etc. 

1382  WVCLIK  Num.  xxxiii.  3  Therfor  thei  goon  forth  . .  in 
an  hi$  hoond  [1535  COVERHALE,  thorow  an  hye  hande; 
1611  with  an  high  hand],  1596  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Three  Serin. 
ii.  92  Much  more  will  bee  scourge  them  that  sinne  with  an 
hie  hand.  1622  MABUK  tr.  Alcinan's  Guzman  dAlf.  \\.  7 
Carrying  . .  all  a  kinde  of  high  hand  over  their  wiues.  1676 
ALLEN  Address  Nonconf.  171  In  truth  he  had  with  a  high 
hand  forbidden  it.  1808  WELUNI.TON  in  Gurw.  Desfo.  IV.  96 
An  army  that,  to  be  successful  and  carry  things  with  a  high 
hand, ought  to  be  able  to  move.  1837 CAKLYH-:  /V.  A'cr.  III. 
iv.  ii,  The  dominant  party  carrying  it  with  a  high  hand. 
1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  71,  I  took  the  high  hand 
in  despair,  said  there  must  be  no  more  talk  of  T.  coming  back. 

C.   On  the  high  horse\  see  HMKSK. 

d.  High  and  low.  (people)  of  all  conditions. 

<  izoo  Moral  Ode  164  in  Trin.  Coll.  How.,  par  sullen  ef- 
niugesben  to  |>e  heie  and  to  be  lo?e.  ?«  1366  CUM  M-.K  A'ctn. 
Rose  1252  Curtesye,  That  preised  was  of  lowe  &  hye.  1535 
COVEKDALE  /'j.  xlviii[i].  2  Hye  &  lowe,  riche  &  poore,  one 
with  another.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  ii.  i.  117  He  wooes 
both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor,  both  yon;*  and  old. 
1781  Cowi'EK/.rV/e' jia  That  all  might  nuuk— knight,  menial. 


HIGH. 

high,  ami  lo\\'.     1894  GLADSTONE  //<>r,u.-  (?</c.i  in.  i.  15  One 
lot  for  high  and  luw  to  draw. 

fe.  In  high  and  low.  in  all  parts;  in  all  points 
or  respects  ;  wholly,  entirely.  06s. 

11 1300  Cursor  M.  27098  Alle  fc>i&  werld  on  lagh  and  hei  Ks 
nackind  forwit  cristis  ei.  c  1386  CHATI  i  K  Prvt.  816  And  we 
wol  rculed  been  at  his  dcuys  In  heigh  and  lough.  1428 
Surffcs  J//JC.  (1888)  5  In  hegh  and  lawe  he  submyt  hym  to 
y*  grace  and  awarde  of  y"  Mayr  and  Counsell. 

f.  High  ami  mighty  :    (a)  formerly  used  as  an 
epithet  of  dignity ;  (6)  colloq.  Imperious,  arrogant; 
affecting   airs   of  superiority.     Hence  High-and- 
mightiness :  the  quality  of  being  *  high  and  mighty' ; 
also  as  a  title  of  dignity  or  a  mock   title ;    also 
erron.  for  High  mightiness  :  see  MIGHTINESS. 

1400  in  Kllis  (V/r.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  I.  3  Right  heigh  and 
myghty  Prynce,  my  goode  and  gracious  Lorde.  1419  Ibid. 
65  Moste  hy  and  moste  my^ty  Prynce.  1423  in  1^1  A*</. 
Hist.  JlfSS.  Comm.  App.  vm.  33  Ane  he  and  myclity  lord, 
George  of  Dunbare,  ErI  of  the  March.  1548  HALL  Ckrcn., 
Ediu.  7^229  Right  high  and  mightie  prince,  ri-ht  puyssaunt 
and  noble  kyng.  1559  Rk.  Com.  Prayer,  Prayer  Queen*  O 
Lord  our  heueniy  father,  high  and  mighty.  King  of  Kynges. 
1654  \VHiTLOCK^<w/<»«m  83  Book-learned  Physitians,  against 
which  they  bring  in  their  high  and  mighty  word  Experience. 
1694  tr.  .Milton's  Lett.  State  i  Apr.  an.  1656,  Most  High 
and  Mighty  Lords,  our  dearest  Friends.  1825  J.  \V.  CHOKER 
Diary  Nov.  in  C.  Papers  (1884),  Lord  drey,  in  his  high  and 
mighty  way,  was  proceeding  to  make  light  of  all  this.  1855 
THACKERAY  Newcomes  I.  229  Some  of  those  bankers  are  as 
high  and  mighty  as  the  oldest  families.  1876  I-'mn.  Herald 
30  Dec.  129/2,  I  feel  certain  his  serene  high-and-mightiness 
has  never  ridden  in  a  hay-waggon  in  his  life.  1896  U'cstiit. 
Gaz.  13  June  2/2  This  high-and-mightiness  is  not  calculated 
to  endear  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Press  in  general. 

g.  High  priori :    a  burlesque   alteration  of  A 
PRIORI,  connoting  lofty  or  unfounded  assumption. 

1742  POPE  Dune.  iv.  471  We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori 
Road.  1851  Mn, i-  Logic  iii.  (ed.  3)  I.  209,  I  am  unable  to 
see  why  we  should  be  ..  constrained  to  travel  the  'high 
priori  road  '  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  logicians. 

h.  On  the  high  ropes  (colloq.) :  in  an  elated, 
disdainful  or  enraged  mood. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.v.  Rope^  Upon  the  High- 
ropes,  Cock-a-hoop.  1707  H  EARN  v.Coltect.  24Feb.(O.  H.S.) 
I.  336  Hei !  day  !  What  in  the  Hii;h-Rope  !  a  high-Flyer 
&  a  Tantivi !  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xviu,  He  was 
upon  the  High-Rope  and  began  to  rail  at  them  like  mad. 
1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  u.  Wks.  (Globed  653/2  All  upon 
the  high  rope  !  His  uncle  a  colonel !  1838  DICKENS  A'/V//. 
AVV£.  xxxi,  I  went  there  the  night  before  last,  but  she  was 
quite  on  the  high  ropes  about  something. 

18.  On  high  (rarely  upon,  of  high)  [orig.  an  high, 
also  reduced  to  A-HIGH:    cf.   alow^  aloud^  afar^ 
anear\  when  the  full  form  was  retained,  an  was 
at  length  changed  to  on  :  see  AN  prep.]. 

a.  In  or  to  a  height,  above,  aloft ;  spec,  up  to 
or  in  heaven. 

c  izoo  Kav.r  #  Virtues  95  De  faste  hope  hafS  hire  stede  up 
an  htih.  cizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  in  Ure  helende  be  was 
I'is  dai  heued  on  hegh.  a.  1300  Cursor  AJ.  708  All  tlm 
On  hei,  on  l.iu,  on  land,  on  see.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  7\ 
121  Hiretodbporte  vp  on  the  bank  an  \v.r.  on]  heigh.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  En%,  ccxliii.  (1482)  284  There  hyr  heedes 
were  bt;t  vpon  high.  1535  COVEKDAI.K  Isa.  xl.  25  Lift  vp 
youre  eyes  an  hie,  and  considre.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxlii.  5  The 
Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high.  1687  DRYDEN  Song 
St.  Cecilia  s  Day  61  The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die.  1834  MEOW  IN  Anglsr 
in  IVales  11.305  From  boats  below,  and  roofs  on  high.  1870 
L'ESTRANGK  Miss  IMitford  I.  131  That  heart-breathed  si^h 
Which  for  thy  life  ascends  on  high. 

•f-b.  With  a  'high'  or  raised  voice;  loudly; 
aloud.  (Also  of  high)  Obs. 

c  1290  Beket  1288  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  143  And  bi-gan  to 
telle  is  tale  on  hei}  [MS.  Harl,  2277  anhe3].  ("1330  K. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  139  Whan  bis  was  set  &  stabled,  £c 
pes  cried  on  hii.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  40  He  herde 
..iangle,  andborde  of  highe.  1519  InterL  4  Elfin,  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  L  23  If  we  call  any  thing  on  high,  The  taverner 
will  answer.  1659  D.  PELL  Iinpr.  Sea  313  Some  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  heard  to  shout  on  high. 

to.  fig*  To  an  intense  or  high  degree,  fd. 
?  Openly,  publicly.  Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  VM.  124  Til  ich,  wratth,  waxe  an 
hyh  and  walke  with  hem  bothe.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  744 
Suche  on  he  was  alle  his  leuyng. 

e.  Front  on  high  (rarely  from  high):  from 
a  high  place  or  position  ;  spec,  from  heaven. 

c  1380  Sir  Fcrntnb.  2327  pe  Amyral  |>at  was  so  riche,  ys 
falle  doun  fram  an  he}.  1526  TINDALE  John  iii.  31  He  that 
commeth  from  an  hye  is  aboue  all.  1531  A'.r/.  i  John 
(1537)  6  He  which  euer  crepeth  ..can  not  fall  from  an  hvgh. 
1611  BIBLE  Luke  i.  78  The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath 
visited  us.  1697  DRYDEN  J'V^y.  Gcorg.  in.  681  Their  Flock's 
Father  (forc'd  from  high  to  leap)  Swims  down  the  Stream. 
1742  GRAY  Eton  Coll.  viii,  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high.  1819  H  KHI-;H  Hymn  '  J-'ront 
(;>-ccnland"s  icy  mountains'  iii,  We,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high. 

IV.  Combinations  and  special  collocations. 

19.  In  OE.  htah  was  very  often  combined  with  a 
subst.  ;  =  Skr.   kartnadhdraya  compounds),  instead 
of  standing  in  grammatical  concord  with  it ;  several 
of  these   combinations   or  compounds   came   into 
ME.,  where  they  were  often  written  division,  and 
were    thus    recognizable    only  by   the    unintlectud 
form  of  the  adj. ;    when  adjective  inflexions  were 
lost,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  these  from 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  adj.  before  a  sb. 
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Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
a.  in  lit.  sense  'lofty',  as  hfah-bior^  high  moun- 
tain ;  htah-clif  high  cliff;  hcah-dtor  high  deer, 
stag  ;  Mah-fliJd  high  Hood,  high  tide,  deluge ; 
h^a/i-loiitl  HIGHLAND;  hiah-sx  high  or  deep 
SKA  ;  htak-sctl  (SETTLE)  high  seat,  throne,  seat  of 
honour ;  hcah-weqfod  high  altar  (W'EVED)  :  the 
last  three  passing  into  b.  High  in  degree,  rank, 
or  dignity,  excellent,  main,  chief,  as  hiah-tntrh 
chief  town ;  heah-cnrft  excellent  art  or  skill ; 
liilak-freols  high  festival ;  heah-mxsse  high  MASS  ; 
/ii'ah-itataa  great  or  exalted  name ;  Uah-slr&t 
HIGH  STKKET  ;  hcah-synn  mortal  sin,  cardinal  sin  ; 
hiah-l!d  HIGH  TIDE. 

c  888  K.  JELFRED  Baclh.  i,  t>aer  is  Creca  heah  bur*  and 
heora  cyne^tol.  #950  Durham  Ritual  (Surtees)  5  Gisffigi 
folce  minvm  hehsynna  hiara.  <~95o  LinJisf.  Gosp.  John 
xix.  13  Se  groefa  . .  ^ebrohte  bute  oone  ha:lcnd  &  sa?tt  fore 
Stem  heh-sedle.  a  1000  Cxdiiwti's  Dan.  699  To  bsere  heah- 
byrix  beet  hie  Babilone  abrecan  mihton.  c  looo  E^l't't-lit's 
Confess.  Pref.  in  Thorpe  Ags.  Laws  II.  132  (liosw.)  Bebeorh 
Se  wiS  3a  e;ihta  heahsvnua.  a  noo  O.  E.  Ckran.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1086  Swa  swiSe  he  lufode  ba  hea  deor  swilce  he 
wxre  heora  feder.  c  izoo  Triti.  Coll.  II am.  91  In  his  heorS- 
liche  hej  settle,  c  izoo  ORMIN  4172  III  iss  aj?  heh  messeda^. 
c.  6r/.  in  names  of  offices  and  dignities,  with 
sense  '  chief,  principal,  highest,  head,  arch-',  some- 
times passing  into  the  absolute  sense,  '  of  high 
rank  or  dignity,  exalted,  lofty' :  e.g.  hfah-Mscft 
high  bishop,  archbishop,  pontiff;  Mah-boJa  (ME. 
hehbode)  archangel ;  /HSak-cyiriiig  high  king,  chief 
king  ;  h^ah-diacon  archdeacon  ;  h£ah-ealdor  chief 
elder  or  ruler  ;  hiah-caldormann  chief  alderman 
or  ruler;  heah-engel  (ME.  heh-engcl)  archangel; 
hiahfn'dcr  (ME.  hchfader)  high  father,  great  father, 
patriarch ;  hdah-zfrdfa  high  REEVE  ;  hi>ah-god  high 
God,  the  Most  High;  hfah-Usct  high  leech,  emi- 
nent physician  ;  htah-sacerd  chief  priest ;  heah- 
}egen  high  thane,  chief  minister ;  etc. 

Beffwitlf*,Z.}  1039  pan  wa:s  hilde-setl  heah  cyninges.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  25  Mid  heahfaderum  &  apostolum.  Ibid.  147 
Micahel  se  heahengel  se  wais  ealra  engla  ealderman.  c  1000 
Linus  ofWihtrzd  Pref.  (Schmid),  Birhtwald  Bretone  heah- 
biscop.  c  1000  Laws  of  ^tjielstnn  Pref.  (ibid.1,  Mid 
fcebeahte  Wulfhelmes  mines  heh-bisceopes.  c  loaoAgs.  Ps. 
(Th.)  lvi[i].  2  Heonan  ic  cleopije  to  heah  Code,  c  1050 
ByrhtferllCs  Haiidboc  in  Anglia.  VIII.  3io/'27  Se  heah 
engel  gabriel.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Angelj  (boden)  arch- 
angel! (hahboden).  Ibid.  239  per  he  sit  . .  mid  his  apostlen 
mid  be  ha^efaderen.  fiaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  125  Ure 
drihten  sende  his  he;  engel  gabiiel  to  ..  zacharie.  <  1200 
ORMIN  17107  patt  kinedom  batt  Godd  Hehfaderr  rixlebb 
inne.  13..  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1873  Hi}  dekne  ich  wile  make 
be.  1549  LATIMER  ?nd  Serin,  lef.  Ediv.  VI,  To  Rdr. 
(Arb.i  46  The  office  of  the  high  bishoppe.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  .^fore's  Utop.  Ep.  to  Giles  (Arb.)  24  Sente  thether  by  the 
hieghe  Byshoppe.  1890  J.  HF.ALY  Insnla  Sanctorum  559 
It  was  to  this  lonely  but  sweet  retreat  that  Ireland's  last 
High-king  retired  to  die. 

20.  On  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  (19  c),  fre- 
quently used  with  later  official  titles,  implying  the 
supreme  officer  or  dignitary,  or  the  officer  who 
fulfils  the  function  to  the  prince  or  state. 

(Usually  written  as  two  words,  but  sometimes  hyphened) 
e.  g.  High.  Admiral,  Bailiff,  Chamberlain,  Chancellor, 
Commissioner,  Constable,  Justice,  Marshall,  Master, 
Mightiness,  Reeve,  Sheriff,  StirMard,  Treasurer,  etc.  See 
these  words. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  4617  Stiward.  .Sal  bou  be  made,  and  hei 
iustis.  Ibid.  5008  par  vs  tok  be  hei  baili.  Ibid.  10341  loscpli 
..bat  of  egypti  was  hei  stiward.  13..  A".  Alis.  270  Oo 
madame,  he  seide,  Olympyas,  Hei^e  maister  in  Egipte  j  was. 
1526  TINUALE  Acts  xxiii.  19  The  hye  captayne  toke  hym  by 
the  bond  and  went  a  parte  with  hym  out  of  the  waye.  1583 
N.  Riding  Ree.  (1894)  254  From  the  Queues  majestic  or 
from  her  Lord  Hye  Admyrall.  1589  Hay  any  ll-'ari-  27  The 
offices  of  our  L.  high  Chancellor,  high  Treasurer,  and  hiph 
Steward  of  Englande.  1662  WOOD  L i/e  10  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  461  To  be  high-sherriff  of  Oxfordshire.  1747  Genii.  M<i£. 
510/1  Whereby  his  majesty's  pacifick  dispositions  had  been 
made  manifest  to  their  High  Mightinesses.  1805  N.  NlCHOUS 
Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843)  33  The  contest  for  the  high  stewardship 
at  Cambridge,  between  Lord  Hardwick  and  Lord  Sandwich. 
1824  WATT  Bibl.  Brit.  II.  4  Civb,  Townley,  James..  High 
Master  of  the  Merchant-Taylor's  School.  1843  S.  AUSTIN 
Rankes  Hist.  Rcf.  \.  497  The  hands  of  the  high  chamber- 
lain. William  of  Croi,  Lord  of  Chievres. 

21.  In  other  collocations  with  specialized  sense  : 
high   Change,  the  time  of  greatest  activity  on 
'Change,  or  the   Exchange  itself  at  sucli  a  time 
(cf.  11) ;  high  cross,  a  cross  set  on  a  pedestal  in 
a  market-place  or  in  the  centre  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage ;  f  high  game,  a  form  of  cheating  at  cards  ; 
high  go  (colloi].'},  a  bout  uf  merriment,  a  frolic,  a 
'spree';  t high-head,  a  high  head-dress,  such  as 
those    fashionable    in    England   in   the    i8th   c. ; 
f high-law  (Thieves'   Cant),  highway    robbery; 
hence   thigh-lawyer,   a   highwayman;    thigh 
Mall,  the  time  of  greatest  resort  in  the  Mall  (cf. 
1 1) ;  high  place,  in  Scripture,  a  place  of  worship 
or  sacrifice  (usually  idolatrous)  on  a  hill  or  high 
ground  ;  the  altar  and  other  appointments  for  such 
worship;    high  table,  a  table  raised  above   the 
rest  at  a  public  dinner  ;  spec,  in  colleges,  the  table 
at  which  the  president  and  fellows  sit ;  high  tea, 
a  tea  at  which  meat  is  served. 


HIGH. 

1711  AnmsoN  £/>«:/.  No.6o.ri,  I  look  upon  "High-Change 
to  be  a  great  Council,  in  which  all  considerable  Nations  have 
their  Representatives.  1851  MAYHEW  Land,  Labour  II.  45 


p.  xix,  The  pentice  at  y1'  highe  crosse.  1697  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
3336/3  A  great  Bonfire  at  the  High-Cross.  1674  COTTON 
Conifl.  Ganitsterin  Singer  Hist.Cards  (1816)343  One  most 
egregious  piece  of  roguery . .  playing  the "  high-game  at  putt. 
1825  A'TO'  .Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  355  Our  volatile  "high-go's 
were  troublesome  enough  to  every  body.  1840  R.H.I'  \NA 
/•V/  Mast  xxvii.  92  The  last  night  they  . .  were  getting  into 
a  high-go,  when  the  captain  called  us  off.  1698  FAKOUHAR 
/.07V  and  Baltic  \.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  488/1  She  wore  ..  a  silk 
manteau  and  "high-head.  1791  WESLEY  ll'ks.  (18721  VIII. 
307  Give  no  ticket  to  any  that  wear  calashes,  high-heads, 


----  ,    -------  „ 

Versers,  Nips,  Conny-catchers.  1676  ETHEREDGE  Mart  f 
Mode  ill.  iii,  'Tis  now  but  'high  Mall,  madam.  1743  FIELD 
ING  Wedding-Day  in.  i.  Wks.  1882  X.  368,  1  have  seen  him 
walking  at  high  Mall.  1388  WYCLIK  A"H/«.  xxii.  41  Balaach 
ledde  Balaam  to  the  'hije  placis  [1382  hye  thin^i^] 
of  Baal.  1611  I;IBLE  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  I  will  destroy  your 
high  places,  and  cut  downe  your  images.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  \\.  iv.  §  3  Naioth  in  Ramah,  where  was  a  high 

' 


n  Rogers  Agric.  <$• 

1711  HEAKNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  237  The  Dean  then 
went  up  to  the  Steps  at  the  High-Table.  1886  WILLIS 
&  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  1  16  A  dais  in  parquet-work  for  the 
high  table.  Mod.  He  dines  at  the  High  Table.  1856 
E.  G.  K.  BROWNE  Tractar.  Movcm.  (1861)  337  At  one  of  the 
1  "High  Teas  '  of  S.  Barnabas.  1884  Girfi  Owm  Paper 
May  427/2  For  people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
dinner-parties,  .high  tea  is  a  capital  institution. 

b.  With  agent-noun,  denoting  one  who  does 
(what  is  expressed)  '  high  '  (see  HIGH  adv.}  :  as 
high-attainer,  -bidder  (see  BIDDEK  4  and  HIGHEST 
A.  2),  -feeder,  -juniper;  high-  liver,  (a.)  one  who 
lives  luxuriously  ;  (/')  one  who  professes  a  higher 
spiritual  life  than  the  ordinary.  Also  HIGH- 
BLOWER,  etc. 
1654  TRAPP  Comtit.  Job  iv.  13  So  do  the  Enthusiasts,  and 


five-mile  bicycle  racer.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  211 
None  of  our  family  have  ever  been  >high-livers.  1888 
J-'ormn  (U.  S.)  Aug.  692  Among  these  high-livers  and  faith- 
curers. 

22.  a.  With  nouns,  forming  attrih.  phrases;  un- 
limited in  number :  as  high-action,  -caste,  -class, 
-grade,  -level,  -pressure,  -speed,  -temperature,  etc. 

1862  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  vi.  ii.  II.  587  The  *high-caste 


Spectator  7  June  787  Two  or  three  "high-grade  schools. 
1686  Lond.  Ci73.  No.  2140/4  White  Stockings  ..  "high-heel 
Shooes.  a  1890  W.  B.  SCOTT  AutoUog.  Notes  (1892)  I.  197 
The  "High-Level  Bridge,  .over  the  Tyne.  1875  J.  C.  Cox 
CA.  Derbysh.  I.  195  The  "high-pitch  roof  of  the  nave.  1824 
R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine,  67  To  supersede  the  "high- 
pressure  engines.  1846  Mus.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  14 
The  high-pressure  power  of  modern  education.  1891  Daily 
Netvs  9  Feb.  2/7  About  the  middle  of  last  week  a  large  high- 
pressure  system  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
southward.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  123  We  are  "high 
proofe  melancliolly.  1880  WARREN  Book-plates  iii.  21  The 
prominent  or  "high  relief  portions.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
Wood-working  Factories  63  "High-speed  loose  pulleys. 
1692  Let.  in  Select.  Jr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  488  This  was 
then  thought  consistent  enough  with  the"hlgh-tory  loyalty. 
b.  1'arasynthetic  combs.,  unlimited  in  number  : 
as  high-angled,  -arched,  -tacked,  -bodiccd,  -boned, 
-browed,  -coloured,  -complexioned,  -couraged, 
-crowned,  -fated,  -Jlavoured,  -foreheaded,  -horned, 
-Uncaged,  -motived,  -notioned,  -pooped,  -priced, 
-principled,  -roofed,  -shouldered,  -souled,  -thoughted, 
•towered,  -vaulted,  -walled,  -wilted,  -zoned,  etc. ; 
high-blooded,  of  high  blood,  race,  or  descent ; 
t  high-horsed,  mounted  on  the  high  horse : 
see  HORSE  ;  high-kilted,  wearing  the  kilt  or 
petticoat  high,  or  tucked  up  ;  Jig.  indecorous ; 
high-lived,  pertaining  to  high  life,  frequent- 
ing high  society;  high-necked,  having  a  high 
neck  ;  spec,  of  a  dress,  high  in  the  neck ;  high- 
nosed,  having  a  high  or  long  nose  ;  fig.  having 
a  keen  scent ;  t  high-palmed,  bearing  the 
'  palms '  of  the  antlers  aloft ;  having  lofty  antlers ; 
thigh-sighted,  having  the  sight  directed  aloft, 
supercilious.  Also  HIGH-HANDED,  -HEARTED,  etc. 

1894  Daily  CAron.  18  Aug.  5/1  Japan . .  has  just  paid  great 
attention  to  *high-angled  as  well  as  direct  fire.  1627  MAY 
Luean  x.  (T.\  *High-arch'd  roofs.  1727  SOMERVILLE  Poems 
225  (Jod.)  His  high-arch'd  neck  he  proudly  rears.  1684 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1949/4  A  thick  short  Gelding  somewhat  "high 
Back'd.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xxix.  The  high-backed 
oaken  chair.  1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dou'ry  u.  ii, 
Where  heavenly  virtue  in  *hi>;h-blooded  veins  Is  lodged. 
18*6  Miss  Mi  II-ORD  I'lHnge  Ser.  It.  (1863)  450  A  high-blooded 
greyhound.  i664PEf'YS-Z?/ary28  Feb.,  Hisladyavery'high- 
's'ed,  but  comely  big  woman.  1551  T.  WIISON  /.,'A-/Xr 
i=;So>  52  b,  A  man  maie  be  'high  coloured  ..and  yet  not 
blacke.  1799  Med.  yrnl.  I.  143  Urine  high-coloured.  1612 
DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiii.  221  The"high-complection'd  Leame. 
1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  Your  hat  is  too  "high- 
crowned.  1868  Q.  VICTORIA  Life  Highl.  46  Welshwomen 
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in  (heir  curious  high-crowned  . .  hats.  1748  MRS.  1 .': 
I.iff  $  Corr.  ivu  i  1 1.  4  ,1  lh-j  t.i-[)in.-rrie>  were  particularly 
*  high -flavoured  a  1635  NAL-NTON  l''ra*m.  AY.c.  iArb.)28 
Of  a  sweet  aspect,  but  "high-foreheadcd.  1561  PHAER 
.-Eiieiif  i\.  Lc  iij.  *Hyheaded.  .like  two  great  okes  by  Padus 
banks.  1613  T.  MiLLhb  tr.  .Ifcxia's  Treas. 
Times  714  'i  Willing  to  be  dismounted  from  their  *hi«;h 
horsed  frenzies.  1824  SCOTT  Redgautttlct  Let.  v,  Who  .. 
had  been  carried  home,  in  compassion,  by  some  *hlgh- 
kilted  fishwife,  a.  1830  SCOTT  in  A.  Cunningham  Burns 
(1847)  184  In  one  ur  two  passages  of  the  'Jolly  Heggars  '.the 
Muse  has  slightly  trespassed  on  decorum,  where,  in  the 
language  of  Scottish  sontj, '  Hi^h  kilted  wa>  she  As  shegaed 
owre  the  lea'.  1840  Hoou  A&lMMf»y,  I-irst  .V/t/,  iv, 
To  daz/Ie  the  world  with  her  precious  limb, — Nay,  to  go 
a  little  high-kilted.  1762  GOLHSM  L'it.  II'.  l.\xi,  All  pre- 
tensions to  high-life  or  'high-lived  company.  1844  WILLIS 
l.tuiy  Jane  i.  539  "High-neck'd  gowns.  1870  UKYANT  Iliad 
II.  xvii.  185  To  lead  away  the  high-necked  steeds,  a  1635 
NAUNTON  Fragm.  Rtg.  (Arb.)  15  well-favoured,  but  'high 
nosed.  1658  OSBOKN  Adv.  Sen  1673'  216  Our  huh 
Hypocritical  Zealots  that  pretend  to  smell  ranck  Idolatry  in 
all  Professions  but  their  own.  i6ia  1  h  ,  '•.  vii. 

108  The  goodly  He.--  ,-,iim'd  Harts.     1835  WILLIS 

Pencillings  1 1.  xxxix.  14  'High-peaked  saddle.  1749  I 
ING  Tom  Jours  \\\.  i\.  The  honesty  «f  this,  .boy  was  some- 
what high—  that  is,  somewhat  *high-priced.  1791-1823 
D'lsRAKLl  Cur.  Lit.,  Libraries,  Hare  and  high-priced. 
1714  Switr  J'rt's.  St.  Affairs  Wk.->.  1765  III.  293  The 
political  creed  of  all  the  *high-principled  men  I  have.. met 
with,  a  1633  AUSTIN  .!/«///.  (1635)  267  Like  our  Churches, 
*highroofed  within  but  with  a. .low  Gate.  1871  I'.KVANI 
Odyss.  v.  54  His  high-roofed  palace.  1697  Land.  Gaz. 
No-  33*3  4  A  tall  thin  Man,  'high  Sh ...ulder'd.  1837 THACK- 
ERAY Kaspttuwing  vi,  The  little  high-shouldered  vulgar 
thing!  1601  StiAKs.  Jnl.  C.  11.  i.  118  Let  *high-aurhted 
Tyranny  range  on.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I  XT. 
255  My  "high-soul'd.. master.  1596  B.  GRIFFIN  Ftaeuu  i. 
(1815)  o  *Hifih-thoughted  ilike  to  her)  with  bountie  laden. 
1860  IUns.  BROWNING  /'.  Smtatmel  tttttriag  Fforencti  High- 
thoughted  .souls.  721631  DRAYTON  ll'&s.  III.  827  ijcd.) 
Amongst  the  'high-topt  hills.  Ibid.  I.  24  (Jod.)  *Hi,L;h- 
tow'red  Harfleur.  1671  MII.ION  P,  R.  in.  260  Huge  cities 
and  hi^h-towered.  1607  SHAKS.  Tinion  iv.  iii.  109  Some 
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Persia's  'high-zon'd  dames  supr . 

B.  sb.  [Absolute  uses  of  the  adj.] 

1.  A  high  place  or  region  ;  a  height,  eminence. 
Obs.  exc.  Sc.  (chiefly  in  heighs  (Jiichs }  and  howes, 
heights  and  hollows). 

13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  1152  Hi;ed  to  \K  hy?e.  1382 
WVCUV  i  Sam.  x.  13  Forsothe  he  ceside  to  prophecie,  and 
cam  to  the  hei}  [1388  an  hi^  place  ;  L.  ad  excehuni}.  1581 
J.  BELL  H tuition's  AHSIV.  Osor.  416  b,  There  must  bea  thyrd 
place  . .  in  the  highe  betwixt  heaven  and  hell  I  suppose. 
1721  RAMSAY  To  Ld.  Dtilhoitsic  52  She.  .scours  o'er  luri^h-. 
and  hows  a'  day.  a  1822  SIR  A.  BOSWKI.L  Sheldon  II aught 
in  Chambers  /'<>/.  Hunt.  Scot.  Poems  168  Frae  heighs  and 
hows,  frae  haines  and  ha's.  1873  W.  M^ILWRAITH  Guide 
Wigtownshire  24  \\'e  enter  Kiikcoman  parish  among  heighs 
and  howes. 

t  2.  Height,  altitude  ;  Jig.  highest  pilch,  acme. 

£1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  n.  75  Rered  more  f>en  an  enche 
of  hegh.  1557  PAYSEL  Barclay's  Jitgnrth  A  ij,  Increased 
to  the  high  of  theyr  perfection. 

3.   Cards.  The  ace  or  highest  trump  out. 

High.  ;hai  ,  adv.  Compared  HKJHKH,  HIGHJ->T, 
q.v.  Forms  :  i  h6ah,  h6a$e,  2-3  he;e,  he;he, 
heie,  etc.,  3-  bech,  etc. :  see  HIGH  a.  [OE.Mz/7, 
later  hta&,  cf.  OS.  and  OHG.  hoho,  MUG.  hotic, 
hd\  thence  early  ME.  //<?#,  by  loss  of  final  -e.  hcj> 
blending  in  form  with  the  adj.] 

I.  1.  At  or  to  a  great  distance  or  extent  upward  ; 
in  or  into  a  high  position  ;  far  up  ;  aloft. 

c  1000  J-ELFRIC  Gram,  xxxviii.  (2.)  233  Hea^e  flyh)>  se 
earn,  t  1200  OKMIX  6057  FOIT  aern  mass  flejhcnu  i  be  lifTt 
Full  hejhe  towarrd  heoffne.  a.  1225  Ancr.  K.  130  Aiit 
tauh  heo  vleon  heie.  c'laso  Gen.  <V  £.r.  3380  He,  and  aaron, 
and  hur  ben  gon,  He?  up  to  a  dune,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2086 
He  slttes  \vh  drightin  hei  o  loft,  c  1394  /'.  /'/.  Civde  494 
Wo  wor^e  }ou  wy3tes..pat  J>e  toumbes  of  profetes  tilde}*  vp 
hei^e.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  IX.  996  To  (iud  a  vow  1  mak 
Ijcforn  ..to  nyng  the  heych  to  morn.  1559  Min;  A/ag.,  <  '. 
GUndottr  i,  The  fall  of  such  as  clymbe  to  hye.  1587  lbiiL> 
Blmind  xxiii,  Fly  not  so  high  for  feare  >ou  fall  so  1  AM:. 
1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  11.  i  High  on  a  Throne  of  Royal  State.  . 
Satitn  exalted  sat.  1813  HUGG  (JitLtns  \l\ikc  175  They 
seted  her  hiche  on  ane  purpil  suenle.  1860  TVNUALL  Glac. 
i.  xv.  100  Their  direction  changed  high  up  the  pa-s. 

b.  Horsemanship.  With  'high  action',  lifting 
the  feet  far  up  from  the  ground. 

1686  Loud.  Gtiz.  No.  2164/4  Trots  well,  but  gallops  some- 
what high.  1701  ILnd.  No.  3703/4  Saddle-Nag,  .trots  high. 

2.  fig.  In  or  to  a  high  position,  degree,  estima- 
tion, amount,  price,  etc. ;  lo  a  great  extent,  greatly  ; 
forcibly ;  strongly, 

(i  1225  Ancr.  R.  352  Heie  stod  he  )>t\.  >pec  o  |>isse  wise  ! 
'1340  '  ,  in.)  For  joure  nJiesse  to  he5e  56 

rise,    a  1400  50  Ais.i  and,,  r  2200  Mast  hi3e  5e  ere  hersid  and 
uf  3'jure  strenthe.       1567  AW:/>.  fct-nix  l\,  hrm,  \i.  2\ 
t  he  war  neuer  exalted  bO  hie.     1641  FRENCH  Distill. 
kectific  tile  Spirit  a»  high  a->  you  can.       1652 
SIK    t.  NICHOLAS  in  .V.    J'a/>c>:\  i  |He]  liatli 

bid  very  high  for  it.  1667  MIMOS  /'.  /..in.  140  l!.,ih  Heav'n 
and  Earth  shall  high  extoll  Thy  praises.  1691  tr.  Eutili- 
annes  /-rands  Romish  Monks  407  Not  in  ;i  i  undition  tu 
spend  uthers.  1724  Die  K->i.  Mtin.  ( W 

(1840^  •  -drove  things  too  high.    1849  M.v 

Hist.   A'WJ,-.   vi.    1 1.  65   I  i 

twenty  five  thuti-and  crown,.     1871  FKI.I.MAN  Xonu.  < 
IV.  .\'-  heart  beat  high  with  joy  at  the  new-,. 

tb.   Loudly,  aloud.   06s. 

a  12»5  Am.r.  A'.  152  A  sopare  .,  remo  and  jeiei  lude  and 


heie  |>et  he  bered.      1375  BARBOCR  Bru.c  iv.  416  The  cry 

hee.      it  1400-50    Ali'.XtUtticr  948    Scho 

IS  out  hire  hede,  and  he}e  to  him  callis.      (  1489  C\\  i  ON 

XOHHSS  of  Ay)i:o>i  iv.  ui   (This]  bhe  sayd  soo  highe   that 

her  children  vmlerstodc  it.     1519  [ntcrl.  4  Elan,  in  Hazl. 

DodsUy  I.  33  What  ha>te  hast  thou,  That  thuu  >peakest  >o 

high?    a  1648  LD.  HLKBKRT  Life  (1886)  207  You  must  do 

me  the  honour  to  speak  high,  for  I  am  deaf. 

c.  Richly,  luxuriously;  to  excess. 

_  1628  BI-.  /.  WILLIA.MS  Strut,  at  ITest/H.  6  Apr.  8  It 
i>  a  luscious  kind  of  meate,  and  feedes  very  high.  1667 
PIIPVS  Diary  29  July,  Where  it  .seems  people  do  drink  high, 
1691  WOOD  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  721  After  bis  return  he  lived 
high  . .  without  any  visible  income.  1697  DKYOEN  /  "t>'£. 
Georg.  in,  319  When  once  he's  broken,  feed  him  full  mid 
hi<;h.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Inip-r.  (1757)  II.  103  If  you 
feed  a  young  Horse  high,  he  should  have  Kxei 

3.  Geog.  In  or  into  a  high  latitude  oil  the  earth's 
surface  ;  far  from  the  equator. 

1662  T.  D.wn:s  tr.  JSitrttMsfo's  Trav.  10  They  put  the 
Caspian  Sea  too  high,  and  consequently  allow  Persia  .1 
greater  breadth  from  North  to  South,  than  it  really  halh. 
1720  !>K  FOE  Capt.  Singleton,  i.  (1840)  n  Havin.;  IJCUM  .  .  .is 
l  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1853  KANL;  C,rinntU  E.vp. 
iii.  (1856)30  Our  expedition  met  it  asliigh  as  Storoe  Island, 
in  latitude  71°. 

4.  In  reference  to  time  ;    f  a.   Far  on,  late  (ofo.). 
b.   Kar  back,  early. 

15*3  Lo.  BLKM  KS  Frvat,  I.  .\c.  1 12  That  ye  re  [Easter]  fell 
so  hye  that  it  was  nere  to  thentring  of  May.  1613  PUKCHAS 
/V^rtfmy*  (16x4)866  The  nioneth  Rama/an,  .is,  their  Lent  ; 
falling  sometime  high,  sometime  low.  1662  F.VI.LYN  (."//.;/- 
fffgr.  26  For  we  shall  not  here  ascend  so  high  as  Prome- 
theus. 1724  A.  COLLINS  C,r.  Ckr.  Rtlig.  208  Not  the  least 
ground  to  date  the  Samaritan  IYntatcin_h  so  high  as  the 
times  of  Jerobuam.  1774  [sec  HH;IILK  B.  iy]. 

5.  In  reference  to  musical  sounds  :    At  or  to  a 
high  pitch,  shrilly. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tifci.  X".  n.  iii.  42  Your  true  luues  coming, 
That  can  sing  buth  hi.u'li  and  low.  Mod.  The  melody  goes 
very  high.  I  can't  sing  as  high  as  that. 

1 6.  Proudly,  haughtily,  overbearingly ;  arro- 
gantly, presumptuously ;  with  lofty  ambition  or 
profession;  abstrusely  (quot.  1667) ;  with  indig- 
nation or  anger.  Obs. 

0.400  Destr.  Troy  1967,  I  shuld  tere  out  \n  tunge  ..  for 
chateryng  so  high,  1579  GOSSON  Sc/i.  Abuse  (Arb.)  39  Nor 
the  rich  suffred  to  loke  too  hye.  1659  Burtons  Diary 
11828)  III.  433  He.  .did  talk  very  high,  how  he  would  have 
a  French  cook,  and  a  master  of  his  horse.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ii.  558  Others  ..  reason'd  high  Of  Providence,  Fore- 
knowledge, Will,  and  Fate.  1765  T.  HITCHINSON  Hist. 
Mass.  1. 1.  105  The  other  threatened  as  high.  1844  W \\ •••>- 
LAW  Lect.  Prw.  (1869)  I.  393  He  resents  it,  as  a  reflection 
on  his  penetration.  He  takes  it  short  and  high. 

II.  Phrases. 

7.  High  and  low :  f  a.  Wholly,  entirely  (pb$.} : 
see  HIGH  a.  17 e;  b.  up  and  down,  here  and  there; 
in  every  place  or  part. 

1375  liAKuot'R  Bruce  x.  471  He  saw  The  custell  tynt.  bath 
hye  and  law.  1694  COSGRKVE  Double  Dealer  v.  viii,  G.uls- 
bud,  I  can't  find  her  high  nor  luw.  1822  J.  W.  CROKEK  in 
Diary  n  Jan.  118841  He.. missed  his  snuff-box,  and  there 
was.. a  search  high  und  low.  1895  Acaiit-my  12  Oct.  294/2 
Although  the  publishers  have  searched  high  and  low,  they 
have  not  [etc.]. 

8.  To  play  high  :  a.  to  play  for  stakes  of  large 
amount ;  b.  to  play  a  card  of  high  value. 

1796  .TANK  A'-sitN  Pride  <y  Prej.  viii.  31  Suspecting  them 
to  be  playing  high.  1885  PROCTOR  l\  'hist  ii.  33  By  playing 
high  second  hand  you  waste  a  good  card. 

9.  To  run  high  :  lit.  said  of  the  sea  when  there 
is  a  strong  current  with  a  high  tide,  or  with  high 
waves  ;  hence  fg.  of  feelings  or  conditions,  mani- 
festing themselves  forcibly. 

1711  AiJUis-oN  Spa't.  No.  125  r  i  When  the  Feuds  ran  hi-h 
bet  ween  the  Round-heads  and  Cavaliers.  iTuSwiPT/Vn^oA 
Affairs  Wks,  1755  II.  i.  202  The  tide  runs  high  against  the 
court  and  ministry.  1717  tr.  /•'i-czii'rs  I'oy.  14  The  Sea  ran 
too  high  to  send  l!o;its.  1763  WAI  SON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  1 1, 
ii  At  times. .  her  fever  ran  very  high.  1836  MAKK\  AT  A/ith/i. 
J-lasy  xviii,  The  sea  runs  hl^h,  and  the  boat  may  be  dashed 
tu  pieces  on  the  rock-..  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  F.Hg.  ix.  II. 
416  Tlit;  disputes  . .  had  repeatedly  run  so  high  that  blood- 
shed had  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  1893  EARL  DIN 
/\jndrs  II.  _>8  Party  spirit  ran  high. 

III.  Combination-. 

10.  a.  In  syntactic  comb,  with  pres.  or  pa.  pple. 
of  any  verb  which  can  l>e  qualified  in  the  active  or 
passive  by  high  or  highly  ;  e.g.  to  aim  high,  hence 


My  *high-blowne  Pride  At  length  broke  vnder  me.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1069  Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  "high-built 
and  proud.  1880  TENNYSON  Rwengc  ix,  Ship  after  ship  . . 
their  high-built  galleons.  1530  TINDALE  Doctr.  Trent,  (18481 
505  Here  must  a  mark  be  set  to  those  unquiet,  busy,  and 
^high-climbing  spirits.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
brow  of  some  high-climbing  Hill.  1606  Svivt-sitk  Dn 
s  ii.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  368  *High-d 


gh-descended  Oneen. 
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I'OTIKK  .•Esifij.'f/ts  ted.  2.1  1.  52  ijod.i  No  prejudice  of  high- 
descended  ancestry.  1756  FOOT  r-;  Engl.  fr.  Paris  \. 
1799  I.  98  Two  pound  of  *high-dried  Glasgow  [snufT].  1632 
MILTON  l^cnseroso  157  To  ..  love  the  *high-embowed  roof. 
1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  n.  ii,  Like  'high-fed  jaeds  ..  In 
antick  trappings.  1770  I.ANGHOHNk;  Plutarch  (1879)  I- 
193/2  A  high-finished  picture  of  Pericles.  1605  SHAKS, 
Lear  iv.  iv.  7  Search  euery  Acre  in  the  *lngh-growne  field. 
H'id.  n.  iv.  231  *High-judging  loue.  1877  BLACK  i 
Past.  S,  On  the  northern  side  of  this  *IUffb-]yillg  park. 
1605  SHAKS.  Mack.  iv.  i.  98  "High  plac'd  Macbeth  1715 
POPE  Odyss.  x.  102  Cliffs,  "high-pointing  to  the  skies.  1645 
(.H-AKLI.S  Sol.  Recant,  xii.  ^5  Hi.->  *hii;h  pri/'d  InMietiis. 
1610  HOLLAND  Caitiden's  tint,  i.  ^90  *Hii;h-iuisnl  mounts. 
1594  SHAKS,  l\i<.h.  Ill,,  v.  iii.  242  *High  rear'd  \\i\\\. 
1588  —  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  64  With  a  L><  •  h  re- 

s.-lued  men.  1684  OIWAV  Atheist  HI.  i,  '1  IK-  'high-.sc.i-i.ifd 
Oish.  i752lJhKKLLtv  Th.  Twwtitt-r\*^.  III.  504  l 
seasoned  food  and  strong  liquors.  1667  MILION  P.  /..  \  11.  585 
Heav'n's*high-seatcc!  top.  1606  SHAKS.  /'/-.  «s-  t'r.  i\.  iv.  126 
I-'arie  high  soaring  u're  th>  [ -raises.  1398  TRI. VISA  Bank.  /'<• 
/'.  R,  xiv.  xxxii.  U495»  479  The  moo.st  hyghe  strov 


5)  479 
cally 


g^  -blest,  -blown,  -Anzt-t-J,  -  built  *  -dim. 
-dressed,  -dri&l,  -embowcd,  -fed,  -flushed,  -^u-.i'fi^. 
-hi*apL\l,  -judging,  -mounted,  -ing,  -placed,  -/< 
-mined,  -reared,  -seasoned,  -sealed,  -soaring,  -suvfl- 
ing.  -swollen ,  -throned,  -thundering,  -towering . 
-dined,  -working^  etc.;  fhigh-cargued, -carved 
A'attf.  (see ClBOUKD, C ABVKD) ;  high-desceuded, 
of  lofty  or  noble  descent;  high-finished,  of  high 
finish,  highly  elaborated  ;  highly  refined  or  accom- 
plished ;  high-grown,  (a]  grown  or  increased  to 
a  height ;  (b)  overgrown  with  tall  vegetation ; 
high-strung,  strung  to  a  his^h  tension  or  pitch  ; 
Jig.  in  a  high  state  of  vigour  or  of  sensitiveness. 

1766  CUASHAW   tr.    Mtirino  i']'.i,  Thy    'high-aiin'd    i 
1597-8  111.  H  ALT.  .Yit.'.  i.  iii.  iT. l,  .Some  upre.ir'd, '  higl, 

•  'iin.     1645  R- 

71  Bruk'  TI  as  ;i  too  1667  Mn.  t  ON  /'.  /,. 

xi.  14  l'j*t.     1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /'///,  in.  ii.  j6i 


mrtyes  ofcTRggCB  ben  callyd  Scopuli.  1748 i  THOMSON  Cast. 
Indol.  n.  Iviii,  ^High-strung  health.  1872  J.  G.  M 
(.'onnn.  Lei',  x.  Introd.,  High-strung  eiuluisia.sm.  c  1590 
(iiu:i:M-:  1-r.  Bacon  ix.  190  Heauty  s  high-swelling  pride. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  n.  ii.  117  Your  "high-swolne  hates. 
1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  xiii,  The  water's  high-swoln  tide. 
1875  LONGF.  Pandora  ii,  Commissioned  by  high-thundering 
/c-us.  1596  SPENSER  -/•'.  Q.  vi.  ii.  32  Ne  is  there  hauke  . . 
\Vhether  *high  towring,  or  accoasting  low. 

b.  With  an  adj.  =  Highly,  to  a  great  degree. 
(The  hyphen  shows  that  high  qualifies  the  following  adj., 

not  the  sb.) 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  -V.  i.  i.  15  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancie, 
That  it  alone  is  lii-h  fantastical!.  1663  BOYLK  Colours  (J.), 
A  high-red  tincture.  1715-20  Porr  Iliad . \\IIL  433  High- 
eminent  amid  the  works  divine.  1865  Union  Rei>.  III.  266 
They  use  such  high-learned  words. 

c.  Occasionally  hyphened  to  a  verb  to  make  the 
construction  clear. 

1632  SIK  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  AFatkieti*s  Unhappy  Prosp.  240 
Shee  stirred  and  high-reared  her  creast.  1788  Cowi'tK 
Mom.  Dream  i,  The  billows  high-lifted  the  boat. 

I  High.,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  h6an,  3  ha^en, 
heheu,  \0rm.\  hejheun,  3~4hei(en,  3-5  he5ein, 
4-6  hie,  hegh^e,  hey,  etc.  (see  HIGH  a.),  4-7 
high.  [OE.  Man,  f.  htah  HIGH  a. ;  cf.  also  Goth. 
haitkjan,  OHG.  h6kjant  hdhen,  MUG.  ha'hen  to 
raise,  exalt.  See  also  HAIN,  HEYGH.NK.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  high  or  higher  (//'/.  and  fg^  • 
to  raise,  lift  up,  elevate,  exalt,  extol. 

c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hiii.  ii.  iv.  (1890)  106  He  ongon  hean  and 
miclian  [|>a  cirican].  c  izpo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  25  Swo  ^at 
we  on  alle  ure  (^anke  be  heien.  Ibid.  57  Helen  his 
hcuene.  t  1200  OKMIN  9204  Nu  sket  shall  ilfc  an  dale  Ijeon 
All  he^hedd  uppand  filledd.  1340  HAMI-OI  i;  P> 
He  sal  heghe  himself  to  be  Aboven  J?e  haly  trinite.  t  1440 
HVLTON  Sea  fa.  Petf.  iW.  de  W.  1494}  i.  xviii,  Who  so  hieth 
himself  he  shalbe  lowed  and  who  so  lowyth  himself  he  shalbe 
hyed.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  an.  1465  11553)  216  b,  Syluer 
that  . .  was  hyghed  to  -\1.  (/.  an  vunce.  1523  FITZHEKB. 
Sttrv.  xl.  !i539)  25  High  no  man  for  no  hate. 

2.  intr.  To  become  high  or  higher  \lit.  and  fig.)  ; 
to  rise,  mount  up,  ascend. 

(.1200  OKMIN  6017  God  man  risebfc*  355  uppwarrd.  .amid 
he^heJ>J»  a^^  Biforenn  Godess  ehne.  a  1225  A  tier.  R.  72  Asc 
;e  wullefl  ^atheo[bouhtes]climben^:  hien  touward  heouene. 
1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  295  Now  it  higheth,  now  it  loweth, 
Now  slant  upright,  now  overthroweth.  1556  BUKROK.II  in 
Hakluyt  I'oy.  u8S6)  III.  126  It  ..  hyeth  two  fadonte  and 
a  halfe  water.  1601  HOLLANU  Pliny  xviii.  xviii,  The  river 
Nilus  higiieth  apace  untill  he  be  risen  to  hi.s  ful  heigth. 
1633  T.  JAMI-.S  i'oy.  35  The  tydes  doc  high  abuut  sunie 
6  Foot. 

High,  int.     Variant  of  HEY,  Hi. 

1800  WKI-MS  Washington  ii.  (1810*  15  'High  !  why  not 
my  son?1  1830  GALT  La-writ  T.  \  i.  iii.  (1849)  26oShemade 
no  reply,  but  only  a  high-madam-ho  signification  that  she 
recognised  me. 

High,  obs.  form  of  HIE. 

Highaw'e:  see  HKK\VAIL. 

Highball.  A  game,  a  species  of  poker,  played 
with  balls  and  a  bottle-shaped  receptacle. 

1894  J.  N.  MASKI-LVNE  Shares  <y  I-'lats  \\.  ^61-266.  1894 
tt~,-sein.  Caz.  23  Apr.  3/1  Methods  of  cheating  with  dice,  at 
highball,  poker,  roulette. 

Hrgh-binder.  C.S.  slang,  [f.  HIGH  a.  14  : 
cf.  BENDER  5,  HXLLBXNDEB.] 

1.  A   rowdy;    one   of  a   gang    which   commits 
outrages  on  persons  and  property. 

1806  Weekly  Inspector  27  Dec.  last  p.,  An  association  call- 
in-  themselves  '  Hi/  !8o6  ,V.  J '.  l-';\-nin£  Po*t 
26  Dec.  2  A  desperate  aNsociation  of  lawless  and  unprin- 
cipled vagabonds,  calling  them. selves'  High-binders',  .during 
the  last  winter,  produced  several  riots.  1860  BAFTI  KIT  Diet. 
A>i;-r.,  ///<•//-/• /j/r/iv,  a  riotous  fellow.  New  York  slang. 

2.  One  of  a  secret  society  or  gang  said  to  exist 
among  the  Chinese  in  California  and  other  i 

of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  blackmailing 
and  even  of  assassination. 

1887  Amcr.  Missis  Hinders  were 

already  on  his  in,  k,  and  he  scan.ely  l--t:\~-  saf<-  evtrii  in  Oak- 
land. 1888  Pnb.  ('//,.,.  (  (N.  Y,  is  1'tc.  in?  1  he  power  of 
the  Highbinder  i>  the  only  one  which  the  aveiaye  Cliiiiainan 


HIGH-BLOWER. 

understand-;  and  fears,  and  his  conduct  is  regulated  by  it  to 
a  greater  extent  than  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he 
1892  Boston  i  Mass.  >  Jrnl.  10  Dec.  12/1  The  Italian 
Mafia  is  a  dangerous  enemy  to  law  and  order,  like  the 
Chinese  '  highbinders  '  of  California 

3.  A  political  conspirator. 

1890  C.  L.  NORTON  Political  Amcr.,  11  i^Iikindcrs  . .  ap- 
plied, .to  political  conspirators  and  the  like. 

High-blower.  A  horse  that  makes  a  '  blow- 
ing '  noise  by  flapping  the  nostrils  at  each  expira- 
tion in  galloping  ;  also  sometimes  euphemistically 
applied  to  a  'roarer  '.  So  High-blowing  vl>l.  sh. 
and///,  a. 

1831  YOIMTT  Horse  xii.  (1847)  254  Eclipse  was  a  'high- 
blower  '.  1856  H.  H .  I  lixos  l\<it  f,  Paddock  ii.  35  The  high- 
blowiiii;  Humphrey  Clinker  [race-horse  so  named].  //'/./. 
iii.  55  A  roarer — or,  politely  speaking.,  'a  high  blower'. 
1881  SIR  F.  FITZWYGKAM  Horn's  ft  Stables  in.  xxiii.  (ed.  2) 
100  High  Blowers.  The  noise,  which  some  horses  make  by 
flapping  the  al:L-  of  their  nostrils,  has  occasionally  been 
mistaken  by  inexperienced  people  for  roaring.  1891 
M.  H.  HAVKS  I'etcrinary  \otcs  xi.  (ed.  4)  304  Highblpwing 
is  not  a  disease,  but  is  simply  produced  by  the  flapping  of 
tli-  horse's  nostrils  when  he  expels  air  quickly  from  his  lungs. 

Hi'gh-born,  «.  Horn  in  a  high  rank  of  society: 
of  noble  birth. 

11  1300  Cursor  717.  14236  Lazar  was  a  heie-born  man.     1728 

/>//"!.  i.  297  High-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 

1780  K.    PKUONKT  liyinn,   'All  hail  the  /V:frr'  ii,  I.et 

high-born  Seraphs  tune  the  lyre,    a  1859  MACAUI.AY  ///*.'. 

F.ng.  xxiii.  V.  30  The  posterity  of  a  highborn  beggar. 

1871  J.  MILLER  Songs  Italy  (1878)  13  The  high-born 
beautiful  snow  came  down. 

High-borne,  a.  rare.  [See  BORNE.]  Borne 
on  high  ;  exalted,  lofty,  of  high  bearing. 

(liut  some  take  it  in  the  example  as  =  AfaA-oeni.') 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  I..  \.  i.  173  This  child  of  fancie,  that 
Armado  hight.  .shall  relate  In  high-borne  words,  the  worth 
of  many  a  Knight  From  tawnie  Spain. 

t  High-boy.  Obs. 

1.  One  who  lives  '  high  ' ;  a  '  fast '  man,  libertine, 
gallant;  cf.  roaring  boy. 

1668  R.  L'ESTRANGE  1'is.  QiieT .  (1708)  104  Many  Huffs 
and  High- boys.  „  1680  BROOKS  ins.  i 1867)  VI.  68  A  high 
I-  >y,  or  one  that  was  strong  to  drink  among  others,  or  to 
drink  down  others  ! 

2.  A  partisan  making  high  claims  for  his  party  ; 
cf.  HIGH-FLYER  3. 

1648  SYMMONS  I'iiul.  Chas.  1  117  These  High-boyes  say 
plainly  that  all  such  who  are  not  of  their  opinion  are  perfect 
Malignant*.  1713  MKS.  CKNTI.IYKK  (.latlinm  Election  Wks. 
1760-1  I.  177  Sir  Rog.  I  am  amaz'd  to  find  you  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  High- Boys.  .Aid.  Our  Parson  says  that's  only 
111,-  Whij'-  rant. 

Hi'gh-bred,  a. 

1.  Of  high  breed,  stock,  or  descent ;  high-born. 
1674  N.   FAIRFAX  Bulk  ff  Sehi.  50  The  soul  is  too  high 

t,red  to  give  us  any  rational  accounts  of  the  awarings  of 
1760  R.   HEBER  Horse  .Matches  ix.  146  The  high 
bred  chesnut  horse,     igao  SCOTT  Abbot  xxiv,  The  high-bred 
descendant  of  an  ancient  baron. 

2.  Of,   pertaining  to,   or  characteristic   of  high 
breeding  or  bringing-up  ;  characterized  by  highly 
refined  manners. 

1796  Si  WARD  Anted.  II.  306  (Jod.)  Prior  was  a  very  high- 
bred man,  and  made  himself  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  this  talent.  1816  Remarks  I'.ng.  .Mann.  103 
A  model  of  suavity  and  high-bred  manners.  1875  LOWFI.L 
ll'ts.  (1890)  IV.  309  He  caught  the  grand  manner  and  high- 
bred  ways  of  the  society  he  frequented. 

High  Church,  n.  and  sh.  [app.  deduced  from 
High-Churchman  see  next1  and  used  attrib.  as  in 
High  Church  party,  and  then  substantive!) .] 

A.  adj.  or  attrib.  phrase.    Of,  belonging  to,  or 
characteristic  of  High-Churchmen    see  next   ;  of 
or   belonging  to  the   principles  and   practices  of 
High-Churchmen  :  see  11. 

1704  DE  FOE  Storm  xxiv,  They  say  this  was  a  High- 
Church  Storm,  Sent  out  the  Nation  to  Reform.  1705  HKARNE 

.'.  4  JulyiO.  H.  S.)  I.  i  The  latter  has  pronus'd  to  come 
Huh  Church  Party.     1705-15   HURNET  (':«; 

vi.  11823)  IV.  249  Those  men,  who  began  now  [anno 

to  be  called  the  high  church  party,  had  all  along 
expressed  a  coldness,  if  not  an  opposition  to  the  present 

.,cnt.  1710  Let.  to  .\C-M  Memo,  t'arll.  in  Select,  fr. 
Hurl.  Mrsc.  11793)  565  Any  manner  of  persons,  either  high- 
church,  low.  or  no  church.  1726  AMIIF.RST  Terrae  f'il.  iii. 

Itjtaining  the  same  principles  with  our  Jacobite  high- 
church  priests.  1730  SWIFT  I'inti.  Ld.  Car! tret  Wks.  1761 
III.  194  Whether  it  contained  any  Tory  or  high-church 

pies.  1744  N.  TIN-DAI.  Kafin's  Hist.  Eng.  111.523 
Those^of  the  Clergy  who  began  now  [1700-2]  to  be  called 
the  High. Church  party  ..  set  up  a  complaint  all  over  Eng- 
land of  the  want  of  Convocations.  1814  SCOTT  ll'in:  ii, 
Tory  or  Hi^h-Church  predilections  and  prejudices.  1827 
H  u.i  AM  Const.  Hist.  (18761  III.  xvi.  250  The  nonjuring  and 
Ii  i.  ;h-cliurch  factions  among  the  clergy  produced  few  eminent 

1830  W.  WILBERFORCE  I'rk'ate  I'affrs  31  Dec.  (1897) 

157   All   my  three  Oxonians   are   strong    friends   to   High 

Church  and  King  doctrines.     1884  MAM.TI  i.  CREIOHTON  in 

Hilt.    265/2  A  movement  which  had  its  seat  at 

I,  and  was  begun  by  Xtuman,  Kebl.-,  Pusey,  and 
Huii-L-ll  Froude,  revived  the  old  Hiah  (  burch  parly.  1890 
T.  F.  TOOT/fiW.  Eng.  III.  x.  vi.  233  By  the  end  of  1837 
the  High  Church  revival  had  become  general.  1895  ' 

It  679  T"  the  new  High-Church  parly  we  owe 
much  good  work  in  neglected  parishes,  and  a  restoration  of 
decency  and  order  in  public  worship.  Mod.  colhq.  The 
women  of  the  family  are  very  High-Church. 

B.  ,v/>.    [orig.  short  for  ff.  C.  parly,  //.  C.  prin- 
ciples]     The  party  or   principles  of  the   Hk;li- 
Cliurchmen  (see  next). 
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1702  LADY  PVE  in  i$th  AY/.  Hist.  MSS.  Ccunn.  App.  iv. 
26,  I  never  saw  so  short  ;i  mu  here  [about  King 

William1-:   death]  . .  and    tin-    1 1  L;li   Chan  !i 

lirn.'abom-;.        1704   [C.    I.Ksui'l    \\'<>lf  Strict    5    Tin   i 
I    \\    (  'In-  Ii  i   profit   tli>    •  •.  11    with    the 

I  M    -liters;  in  Confederacy  against  the  II  1706-9 

-M.    Ir-.i.Mf.    A'/;,'//'t  of  Christ,    >  ;        .,    Nothing  is 

more  disputed  at  present  than  who  is  the  best  Cluu  li- 
ma M.  both  High  and  Luu  (Jlitn-.  h  laying  <  laini  to  it. 
1709  RtjL  Sa  )  1  in'-  !•-  tin:  inn;  Spirit  of 

High-Church ;    they    \\i-uM    ha . 

i.  1710  Ans:i-.  Sackfvgrelf*  Stntt.  6  Several  of  the 
High  Church  are  for  a  Union  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Rome.  1710  Annisos  Tatlcr  No. 
220  P  y  The  Terms  High-Church  and  Low-Church,  as  com- 
monly used,  do  not  so  much  denote  a  I'nmiple,  as  they 
distinguish  a  I'ariy.  1710  in  Howell  State  Trials  XV.  554 
I'll  lead  you  on,  boys;  huzza!  high  church  and  Sacheverell  ! 
1726  AMIU;RST  Tt'rry  Fil.  Pref.  ir  To  convince  the  world 
how  strenuous  they  were  in  ihe  cause  uf  high-church  and 
tin-  pretender.  1833  R,\ord  24  Jan.  4/3  The  order  which. 
resists  Reformation  is  the  High  Church. 

Hence  High-Church  v.  trans.  (nonee-wd.\  to 
render  High  Church  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
High-Chxi  rchism,  f  Kiffh-Clurrchship.  High 
Church  principles,  doctrine,  or  practice.  Hig-li- 
Churchist.  -ite,  an  adherent  to  High  Church 
principles. 

1720  GOKDON  &  TRENCHARD  ///</,•/.  U'/ti%  No,  42  ?  5  Italy 
..(that  Seat  of  High-ChurchshipX  1823  S.  PARK  ll'ks. 
(1828)  VII.  272  An  amusing  . .  picture  of  generosity,  whim, 
domination,  and  high  churchism.  1846  M.\<_  K.\K[.,\\F,  Cabinet 
Hist.  Eng.  XV.  i28Thehigli-churchism  of  the(^ueen  [AnneJ 
naturally  f^rew  higher  with  sickness  and  danger.  1848 

CI.OUGH  Lett.  $  Rein.  (1865)  118  A belongs,  I  see,  to  the 

new  High  Chnrchites.  1863  Orin.\  Held  in  Bondage  (1870) 
TOT  Stiltified  County  Queens,  with  daughters  long  on  hand, 
had  taken  refuge  in  High-Churching  their  village.  1868 
Episcopalian  (N.  Y.)  8  July,  Another  High-Churchist  .. 
used  language  inappropriate  to  be  placed  on  tecord. 

High.-Clnrrch.nian.  t0"?-  Mffh  Churchman  : 
cf.  good  Churchman,  strict  ChttrcJinian.  etc.] 

A  Churchman  or  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land holding  opinions  which  give  a  high  place  to 
the  authority  and  claims  of  the  Episcopate  and 
the  priesthood,  the  saving  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
and,  generally,  to  those  points  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  ritual,  by  which  the  Anglican  Church 
is  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic  churches  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  Protestant  Nonconformist 
churches  in  England. 

a.  Originally  applied  in  the  i7th  and  early  iSth  c.  to 
those  who,  holding  a  dc  jute  Episcopacy,  opposed  a  com- 
prehension or  toleration  of  differences  in  church  polity,  and 
demanded  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
Dissenters,  and  the  passing  of  such  additional  measures  as 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  With  these  were  then 
associated  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  (of  the 
House  of  Stuart),  and  tht  duty  of  non-resistance  on  the  part 
of  subjects.  The  appellation  was,  in  fact,  practically  synony- 
mous with  Tory,  and  was  at  first  a  hostile  nickname, 
<  quivalent  to  the  earlier  High-jlycr.  High-flying  or  High- 
jl$-vn  Oiurchman  (q.v.) ;  after  the  invention  of  the  anti- 
thetic Lcnv-Clnirchumn,  it  be-an  to  be  accepted  as  relatively 
appreciatory.  b.  In  recent  times,  since  1833,  the  name 
has  been  increasingly  appropriated  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  led  by  John  Henry  Newman,  and  (after- 
wards) by  Edward  Bouvene  Pusey,  The  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipleft  of  these  are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  of  the 
'old  High-Churchmen  ',  but  exhibit  (at  least  in  their  extreme 
form)  a  much  closer  approximation  lo  those  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  Church.  C.  The  name  is  occasionally  applied 
to  those  who  hold  (except  as  to  episcopacy1  somewhat 
analogous  opinions  in  the  established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  religious  communities. 

1687  Gd.  Advice  43  Asainst  the  will  of  the  high  Church- 
men. 1702  Reasons  A  if  dr.  A/aj.  to  invite  Electrcss  etc-  9 
Those  ..  are  particularly  stil'd  High-Flyers,  High-Church- 
men, a  few  of 'em  Nonjurants,  and  all  of  'em  Torys.  1704 
[C.  LESLIE)  <  title)  The  Wolf  Stript  . .  by  one  call'd  an  High 
Church-man.  Ibid.  4,  I  vuimm-,  for  it's  a  Venture  at  this 
Time,  to  own  the  name  of  an  High-Church-Man.  No  man 
thinks  it  a  Disparagement  to  be  High,  that  is  Zealous  in 
any  good  thing.  1705  EVELVN  Diary  Oct.  (18891  ]1- 
389.  1708  (title-)  The  Character  of  a  High-Church-Man. 
Ibid.  7  A  High-Church  Clergyman  is  a  Holy-man  in  his 
Conversation.  1^09  S.v-ni.vi-Kr.i  i  Strm,  5  Nov.  19  Have 
they  not  lately  Villainously  Divided  us  with  Knavish  Dis- 
tinctions of  Hitrh,  and  Low-Church  Men?  1741-3  WESI.KV 
Extract  o/  Jin/  1749)99  Neither  should  I  have  wonder'd, 
If . .  the  zealous  high-churchmen  had  rose,  and  cut  all  that 
were  rall'd  Methodists  in  pieces.  1791  HOSWKI.I.  yin'iHs^n 
I.  8  He  was  a  zealous  high-churchman  and  royalist,  and 
retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 
1835  HOOK  Cii,  />/,/,,  High  Churchman.  This  is  the  nick- 
name given  to  those  ..  who  regard  the  Church,  not  <is  the 
rreature  am!  engine  of  State  policy,  but  as  die  institution 
of  our  Lord.  1890  T.  F.  Tot  T  /list.  A>/,C.  in.  x.  vi.  2^4 
The  Hennett  judgment  ..in  1870  definitely  permitted  the 
t<a<.hini;  of  the  um-i  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  new  High 
Chun  hnirn. 

Hence  High-Clm  rchmanship,  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  High-Churchmen,  High-Churchism  ; 
adherence  to  the  High  Church  party;  also  High- 
Clm  rchmanism. 

1829  J.  R.  Ihsi  j'ers.  *•  I  it.  Mem.  loS  High-church- 
ma:iism,  a  religion  differing  much  more  from  low-church- 
m  than  fr -in  popery.  1874  <  '.i  AIJ-,  MINI  in  O>".'< 'in/>, 
It  was  thought  to  be  like  a  sign  of  the  don  Me 
superlative  in  Hi^h  Ciiurdimauship.  1882  Ani'.  TAIT  in 
JAii  in.  ,1/iij.'.  XLN'l.  417  So  ).., werinlly  li.ni  i  lie  <  arly  leach- 
ing of  N':u  man  rep  lish  High  Churchmanship 

as  tlie  I-  .'.iust  the  C'iiurch  of  Rome. 

High  cockalorum  :  see  COCK  \i  «>ur\i. 


HIGHER. 

High  court.  A  supreme  court ;  applied  to 
various  bodies  having  judicial  functions,  as  Higk 
Cuurf  (/rn.\N<  KHV,  ///;'"//  CHMMISSIDX  Court,  H. 
C.  of  JUMTICK,  //.  C.  of  PARLIAMKNT  :  see  these 
words.  Without  qualification  High  ('our/  now 
means  *  High  Court  of  Justice  '.  LAI><>  tittrit: 

145°.  '597.  >66z  [^ee  COURT  sb.  10}.     1530  PALSGR.  231/1 

Hye  courts,  -  a,,-,    1701  [see  Cn  XNT.RRY  ?j.     1896 

"ifs  13  Nov.  521/1  That  the  High  Court  would  grant 

an    injunction    against    the    trustees.       1897    ll'fsttn.    Caz. 

13  Apr.  2/i  It  is  ditlicult  to  grasp  any  plausible  reason  for 

the  continued  refusal.  ,to  give  to  County  Courts  equal  juris- 

.  in  tli.it  enjoyed  by  the  High  Couit.     It  i-;  urged 

that  the  judges  would  not  be  equal  to  discharging  the  duties 

i  if  a  High  Court  judge. 

High-created,  u.  Having  a  high  crest  (in 
various  senses);  in  quot.  1618  Jig.  Carrying  the 
head  high ;  elated  ;  proud. 

1618  KOLTON  Floras  iv.  ix.  307  The  miserable  overthrow  of 
Crassus  made  the  Parthians  higher  crested.  1831  BROWNIM; 
r,inline  324  A  high-crested  chief,  Sailing  with  troops  of 
friends  to  Tenedos.  1861  L.  L.  NOHLK  fe&fjp  173  The 
rolling  away  of  the  high-crested  seas. 

fb.  Having  a  high  ridge.    [See  CREST  j^.1  9.] 

[1545  As.  HAM  To.\oph.  (Arb.)  138  A  certayne  kynde  of 
farrow]  heades  whyche  men  call  hje  rigged,  creased,  or 
shouldred  heades  {i.e.  high-ridged,  -crested,  or  -shouldered].] 
1678  Puiu.ii'S  (ed.  4),  High-crested  [1706  or  High-rigged] 
(A  Term  in  Archery).  See  Shoulder-head. 

High  day,  hrgh-day,  hi  ghday,  si>.  [In 
J.  from  HIOH  a. ;  in  II.  for  hey-day.] 

I.  1.  A  day  of  high  celebration  ;  a  solemn  or 
festal  day. 

(izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  215  Eche  he^e  dai  [J>e  hodede 
sholde]  fede  mid  gode*  worde  be  hungrie  soule.  c  1400 
Vivatne  ff  (rait'.  52  Thai  saw  tham  never  so  On  high  dayes 
to  chamber  go.  1526  TINDALE  John  xix.  31  That  saboth 
daye  was  an  hye  day.  1535  COVERDALE  Raruch  i.  14  Se  that 
ye  rede  this  boke  ..  vpon  the  hye  dayes,  and  at  tyme  con- 
uenient.  1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  42  The  Day  kept  for  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ami  a  hull  Day  of  Proces- 
sion. 1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  iii.  105  Here,  the  summer 
has,  even  on  its  highdays  and  holidays,  something  mournful. 
1883  T.  HARDY  in  Longm.  Mag.  I.  570  Never  used  but  at 
high-days,  holidays  and  family  feasts. 

t  2.  Full  day,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky. 
Also  attrib.  as  high-day  noon.  Obs. 

1583  HOI.T.YBAND  Cainfo  di  Fior  5,  I  will  open  both  these 
windowes,  that  . .  ye  may  . .  see,  that  it  is  highe  day.  1647 
H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  in.  x.vvii,  The  Sun  of  righteous- 
nesse  at  high-day  noon. 

II.  3.  Perverted  form  of  HEY-DAY  sb.  2. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  II.  50  iD.)  In  the  high-day  of 
youth  and  exultation,  a  1791  WESLI  v  /TX-*.  i  i^..i  XIII.  2-21 
I  do  nothing  rashly — the  highday  of  my  blood  is  over.  1862 
MERIVALI  AV///.  l-'.nip.  11865)  IV.  xxxix.  398  The  land- 
owners of  Rome,  in  the  highday  of  her  insolent  adolescence. 

III.  4.  attrib.    a.  Of  or  befitting  a  high  day. 
b.  Pertaining  to  the  hey-day  of  youth. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I',  n.  ix.  98  Thou  spend \t  such  high- 
day  wit  in  praising  him.  a  1625  FI.KTCHKR  Mad  I.pver  \.  i, 
Look  to  your  wives,  Your  youn^  trim  wives,  your  high-day 
wives,  Your  marchpanes. 

t  High-day,  int.  Obs.  Erroneous  form  of 
HEY-J»AV,  arising  from  confusion  with  prcc. 

1610  SHAKS.  Tanj>,  \\.  ii.  190  Kreedome,  high-day,  high- 
day  [mod.  ed.  hey-day]  freedome.  1687  T.  HKOWN  Sautts 
in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  80  High-day  !  who  have  we  got 
here  ?  1708  Murna'x  Rabelais  v.  xiv,  High-day  !  Prithee. 
. .  woulcTst  thou  have  a  man  tell  thee  more  than  he  knows  ? 

Highe,  obs.  form  of  HIK  v.  and  sb. 

Higher  (,h3i'3i),  a.  (sb^}  and  adv.  Forms  :  a. 
i  hierra,  hiera,  hir(r)a,  h^r(r)a ;  h6ra ;  h6rra. 
h6arra,  2-5  herre,  5  heer,  her,  bar,  5-6  harre. 
^.  i  hiehra,  h^ahra,  2  heahere,  3  hseh3ere, 
(Orm,}  hehhre,  3-4  he^er(e,  heier,  4  hegher, 
-ur,  heyer(e,  4-6  Sc.  hearfe,  5  heifer,  beware, 
heiar,  heyar,  6  $c.  hecher.  7.  4-6  hier(e,  hyer, 
Sc.  hyear(e,  5  hi5ere,  hiar,  6  hyar,  Se.  hiear, 
6-  higher.  5.  dial.  9  nicker.  [OK. :  \YS.  hierra, 
hiera  (Anglian  Aerat  hdrra,  whence  MK.  herrf, 
/it't'r.  her,  etc.),  corresp.  to  OHG.  hdhiro,  Goth. 
haithi:a,  f.  hatths,  OE.  htah  HIHH  a. ;  subseq. 
conformed  to  the  positive,  as  hiehra.  hfahra, 
whence  ME.  /iejcr.  heghcr.  later  higher',  see  HIGH.] 
A.  adj.  1.  The  comparative  of  HICH  a.  in  its 
various  senses,  <j.v. 

n,  cSo?  K.  ,'Ki.i  KKi)  Gregorys  Past.  Pref.  6  To  hierran 
[T'.r.  hieran]  haile.  ll>id.  hi.  409  -Se  nucjmad  i^  hirra  Sonne 
inscipe.  ^900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  897  Eac  hieran  [.l/.V.V. 
I-.  \  ('.  li'.-;ii utiij  |»onne  ^a  o5ru.  a  1000  C&dtiion's  Dan. 
491  \Vear3  him  hyrra  hy^e  ..  bonne  ^emet  ware.  ,1000 
rhccnix  28  in  fc.veter  Bk.,  Herra.  .bonne  a;ni^  j-ara  beur^a. 
c  1205  LAY.  22758  pe  an  hine  talde  hajh,  (>e  o3er  muche 
herre.  13. .  Gau>.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  333  Herre  ben  ani  in  J>e  hotis 
by  pe  heoe  8:  more,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3924  Hoger  of  hert 
&of  her  willc.  c  1450  MYRC  1527  The  herre  that  a  mon  ys  in 
degre. 

^.  a  1000  C.ftiinon's  Gen.  274  Hu  he  him  strenglicran  stol 
jeworhtc,  heahran  on  heofonum.  a  1175  Colt.  How,  243  \Ve 
scute  bien.  .imeaded  mid  heahere  mede.  ,1200  f-'iies  .5- 
I'irtnes  115  Dat  godes  milce  bie  aure  heier  and  moreSanne 
his  rihte  dom.  c  1200  ORMIN  6297  All  an  oberr  Hf  Annd 
hehhre  lifannd  bettre.  c  1305  LAY.  7740  Mid  haehjeresttfiK-. 
<n$oo  ;i  Saul  .was  hegher  (7*.  rr.  hcyer,  he^er) 

|»an  ani  man.  c  1375  .SV.  Lfg.  Saints,  Mart  as  5  pai  ware  of 
bean  degre.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  8  Crist  is  . .  heiar  wib  out 
comparisoun  ban  ani  pope,  a  1400-50  2097 

Nriihe  [  e  heyire  of  a  hawe.  1581  Satir.  l\>e>ns  Kefortn. 
xliv.  269  Ane  hear  place. 
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Eusebius  reaches.  1842  C.  WHITEHEAD  ^?.  Savage  (1845) 
II.  ix.  298  He  thought  higher  of  human  nature' than  he 
chose  to  acknowledge.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  74  Higher 
up  the  sky  was  violet. 

2.  Comb.,  forming  comparatives  to  the  combina- 
tions of  HIGH  adv. 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus"  Ann.  i.  iv.  7  A  higher  aspiring 
mind.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser  63  A  Hall.,  higher 
pitch'd.  174*  YOUNG  AY.  Tk.  \\.  54  Time  higher  aim'd,  still 
nearer  the  great  Mark.  1866  G.  MACDONAI.D  Ann.  Q. 
Ncighb.  xxxiii.  (1878)  586  She's  higher-born  than  you. 

t  Higher,  sb*  Obs.  In  5  heyere.  [f.  HIGH 
v.  +  -ER.1]  One  who  raises  or  exalts. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich,  Rfdclts  \\.  145  I>e  hende  Egle,  be 
heyere  of  hem  all.  Ibid,  in.  74. 

Higher,  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.  adj.  :  cf.  lower  vb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  higher,  raise  (lit.  and  Jig.). 
The  opposite  of  to  louver. 

c  1715  in  A;  ff  Q  7th  Ser.  (1889)  VII.  57/2  The  major  .. 
desired  him  to  higher  all  sails.    1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX. 
980  Our  high  opinion  ..  has  not  been  lowered  .It 
pardon  the  expression— been  htghered.  1861  MAYHI-W  Loud. 
Labour  III.  i6o(  Hoppe)  When  I  highered  the  rope  in  my  yard . 

2.  intr.  To  become  higher,  rise,  mount,  ascend. 
1871  TKNNYSON  Garetk  20  To  sweep  In  ever-highering 

eagle-circles  up  To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory. 

Highermost  (harainuTust),  a.  (adv.)  rare.  [f. 
HIGHER  a.  +  -MOST:  cf.  lowermost,  uppermost  > 
uttermost  tele.]  =  HIGHEST. 

1629  T.  ADAMS  Shot  Wks.  245  The  purest  things  are  placed 
highennoat  1730  A.  GORDON  MaffeFsAmphith.  315  Those 
highermost  Rounds  or  Enclosures  which  appear  no  more. 
1871  I.ONGF.  Div.  Trag,  i.  ii.  41  The  bright  triumphant  host 
Of  all  the  highermost  Archangels. 

Highest  (hai-est),  a.  (sb.)  and  adv.  Forms  : 
a.  i  Mehst,  h^hst,  h6hst,  h6st,  h6ahst,  1-2 
hfhst,  2-3  hehst,  3  heist,  heeat,  best,  heehst, 
t,  heixt,  3-6  hext,  6  hekst  (4  hexist  .  0. 


y.  13..  Cursvr  M.  15056  (Gott.)  Comen  of  bat  hei  daukl 
kin,  Of  hier  \Coit.  heier)  nane  can  neuen.  1375  BARBOUR 
Brttce  I.  608  God  of  mycht  Preserwyt  him  till  hyer  hycht. 
r  1400  MAUMMEV.  11839*  viii.  92  Mount  Syon  ..  is  a  lytille 
hiere  than  the  other  syde  of  the  cytee.  1508  KEN-NKDIE 
Flyting  -t>,  Dunhar  336  On  Arthurts  Sete,  or  on  ane  hyar 
hill.  1513  MOKK  in  Graft,  ui  '  hron.  (1568)  II.  758  His  left 
shoulder  much  higher  then  his  right.  1563-7  UUCHANAN 
Reform.  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  15  Doctor  ..  in  the  hyear 
faculteis.  1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Httsb.  \\.  (1586)  52 
You  must  make  the  spaces  betwixt  hier.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  21  135  Exposed  to  overflowings  from 
higher  ground.  1814  CHALMERS  Evid,  Chr.  Revel.  \'\\.  195 
Geology  give-;  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  world.  1876  TAIT 
Rec.  A(h>.Phys.  Sc.  i.  (ed.  2)  20  The  energy  of  the  universe 
is  continually  passing  from  higher  to  lower  forms. 

1.  1876  H-'hitty  Gloss.,  Hicker,  higher. .'  I  want  t'  hicker 
yan  o'  tnem ',  the  top  one  of  the  lot. 

t  b.  Used  in  sense  of  highest.  Obs. 
\yy>Aycnb.  122  J>ri  stages  of  uolke.  .huer-ofbeon  ishe$ere, 
be  ober  men,  be  bridde  lowest. 

2.  spec.  Superior  to  the  common  or  ordinary  sort ; 
passing  or  lying  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  ;  as  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  higher  education  of  women, 
higher  mathematics.    Higher  criticism  :  see  CRITI- 
CISM 2  b.     So  higher  critic^  one  versed  in  higher 
criticism. 

1836,  1881  [see  CRITICISM  abj.  1897  RENDEL  HARRIS  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  342  He  is  a  *  higher  critic '  occupied 
with  the  genesis  of  all  Gospels  out  of  their  primitive  deposit. 

3.  Phrases,     fa.   To  have  the  higher  hand:  to 
have  the  superiority ;  to  gain  the  victory  or  mas- 
tery,    b.   With  a  higher  hand :  see  HIGH  a.  17  b. 

c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex,  3392  Israel  Hadde  heyere  hond.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prof.  399  If  pathefaughtandhadde  the  hyer  hond. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7075  That  holly  the  herhond  hade  at  his 
wille.  1563-4*7  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  II.  425  It  will  shortly 
have  the  higher  hand  of  all  clouds.  1880  M  RS.  LYNN  LINTON 
Rebel  of  Fant.  ii,  He  . .  carried  things  with  a  higher  hand 
than  once  she  would  have  thought  possible. 

4.  Comb.,  forming  comparatives  to  the  combina- 
tions of  HIGH  a.  (see  HIGH  a.  IV). 

i6i8BoLTON/r/^r;«  (1636)  307  Higher  crested.  1876  GRANT 
Burgh  Sch.  Scot  I.  ii.  xiil  348  note,  On  the  rolls  of  the  higher- 
class  public  schools. 

5.  quasi-;/',  a.  One  higher;  a  superior,  a  better. 
a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  198  Inobedience  ;  bet  is,  bet  child  l>et  ne 

buh5nout  his  eldre.  .meiden,  hire  dame  ;  euerich  luwurehis 
herre.  1840  MILL  Diss.  <$•  Disc.  (1875)  I.  401  His  reliance  is 
upon  reverence  for  a  Higher  above  them. 

•fb.  Superior  position ;  the  better  (of}.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  A  lexandcr  2364  Alexander  with  his  armee . .  Has 
happend  ^it  ai  hedire-to  be  herre  [v.r.  hyerj  of  his  faes. 

B.  adv.  1.  The  comparative  of  HIGH  adv.  in 
its  various  senses,  q.v. 

«.  f9oo  tr.  ^3fda"s  Hist.  m.  vi.  [viii.]  (1890)  174  Heo 
wolden  bone  stan..  hear  and  jerisenlicor  in  Jwere  ilcanstowe 
^esettan.  €1350  Will.  Palerne  520  Min  hert  is  so  hauteyn 
bat  herre  he  wold.  £1420  Pallad.  on  H-usb.  in.  445  Putte 
hit  on  ayeln,  And  morealitel  herre  vppon  hit  wrote,  t  a  1300 
Chester  Fl.  (E.  E.  T.  S.»  vii.  425  All  heaven  might  not  have 
gone  har.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetnam  Soc.)  48 
How  can  Dame  Fortune  mount  more  harre  ? 

ft  and  y.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2232  A  toure.  .bat  may  reche 
heghur  [v.rr.  heier,  he}er]  ban  heuen.  1381  WYCLIF  Luke 
xiv.  10  Frend,  stise  hi^ere.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R, 
HI.  xvii.  (1495)  63  Suche  foules  fleen  hyer  in  the  ayre.  1508 
DL-NHAR  Tita  Mariit  ll'emen  160  With  that  sprang  vp  hir 
spreit  be  a  span  hecher.  a  1533  Lo.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixxxiii. 
262  Speke  out  hyer  that  ye  may  the  better  be  herde.  1570 
Sattr.  Poems  Reform,  xii.  128  Be  Hanniballis,and  heU  jour 


i  hf^est,  h^asest,  -ost,  h^ahest,  2-4  hei3eat, 
3  (Orm.)  he3hesst,  behest,  3-4  hejest,  -1st,  3-5 
heieat,  4-5  heghest,  heyest,  5  heghist,  hei^est, 
heiast,  5-6  Sf.  heast,  6  heighest,  Sc.  heychast, 
heest.  7.  4-5  hi3est,  4-6  hiest,  hyest,  (4-5  Sc. 
hyeast),  5  hieghst,  5-6  St.  hieast,  6  hyghest,  6- 
highest.  S.  4-5  heier(e  st,  heirest.  6  hierest. 
[OK.  Mehst,  hyhst,  hehst,  and  hcahst,  ht'agost, 
corresp.  to  OHG.  hohist,  Goth,  haiihist-,  f.  hauh-, 
OE.  htah  HICH.  From  OE.  hthst,  ht'ahst,  by 
hardening  of  /;  before  s,  came  ME.  hext  (like  next}^ 
which  survived  to  i6th  c.,  but  at  length  yielded 
to  the  disyllabic  forms  conformed  to  the  positive, 
represented  by  OE.  hfagcs£t  ME.  hfjest,  and  mod. 
highest.  The  forms  heirest,  hicrest,  were  formed 
on  the  comparative  ;  cf.  nearest,  also  highermost,\ 

A.  adj.     1.  The  superlative  of  HIGH  a.  in  its 
various  senses,  q.v. 

a.  cB»$  l'fs/>.  Psalter  ix.  3[s]  Ic.  .singu  noman  6inumSu 
hehsta.  <"8$i7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  xvi.  103  Deh  5e 
hi  selfe  wilnien  Sacs  heahstan.  rgso  Lindisf.  Gf>sfi.  Matt, 
xxiii.  ii  Se  3e  heist  is.  — Mark  v.  7  Sunu  godes  5jes  heista 
{Kitshw.  hestaj.  a  \voaGnthlac  i6Se  hyhstaealra  cyninga 
cyning.  c  1000  in  Narnit.  Angl.  Conscr.  (1861)  37  Seo  is 
ealra  duna  maest  and  nicest,  a  1050  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker 
M  S. )  an.  1031  Whenne  f>a:t  flod  byb-  ealra  hehst.  a  nai  Ibid. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1101  pis  ba  mid  a3e  ^efestnodan  .xii.  ba 
hihste  of  £ej5re  healfe.  c  1105  LAV.  2325  pa  hehste  of 
ban  hirde.  Ibid.  13240  pe  hsehste  mon  of  Brutlond.  Ibid. 
24587  Haext  cniht  on  londe.  a  1225  Juliana  63  In  to  be 
heste  heouene.  171225  Ancr.  R.  140  Wei  neih  heixt  bine 
wiSuten  God  one.  r  1230  Hnli  Meid.  41  Fram  be  hehste 
heuene  in  to  helle  grunde.  c  1290^^/1314  in  S.  F.ng.  Leg. 
I.  144  pe  hexte  of  be  londe.  c  1305  St.  Christopher  10  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  60  pe  hexiste  bat  an  vrbc  was.  c  1460 
J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  32  When  bale  is  hext  ban  bote  is 
next.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  47 
When  raging  flouds  of  surging  seas  be  hext  . .  The  present 
fall,  by  Nature  is  the  next. 

ft.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps,  (Th.)  cxvii[i].  21  [22]  Se  ^eworden  is 
hwommona  heajost.  c  1200  Vices  ^  I'irtues  3$  Karitas  is 
heirest  and  betst  of  5ese  brie,  c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  197 
Mannes  heued  is  behest  lime.  ri2ooOR.MiN  2146,  I  stall 
basr  he5hesst  iss  inn  heoffne.  a  1225  Juliana  69  WiS  heheste 
steuene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1837  pe  heiest  fell  [v.rr.  heyest, 
newest],  £1350  H'ill.  Palertie  2907  Vp  to  be  heirest  tour. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  1.  138  t>e  heieste  proprete. 
c  1440  Gcsta  Ram.  xci.  419  (Add.  MS.)  She  is  heghiste  of  all 
Criatures.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  588  He  had  the  heast 
stait.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pafyngo  164  On  the  heychast 
lytill  tender  twyste.  1553  GAU  Richt  ¥ay  39  The  sone  of 
the  heest  God. 

y.  13. .  Cursor  M.  10592  Sco  was  won  to  be  heist  [:-.  r. 
hiest]  stride,  c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg.  92  This  noon  hete  of  be 
someris  day,  Whanne  fe  sunne  moost  hi3est  is.  i^s^AUrr. 
Mag.t  Salisbury  xxxvi,  Whan  helth  and  welth  is  hyest. 
1634  PEACH  AM  Gentl.  Extrc.  xxiii.  80  You  must  deepen  your 
colours  so  that  the  Orpiment  may  be  the  highest.  1736 
BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vi.  309  Doubtful,  in  the  highest  suppos- 
able  degree.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  Screaming  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  her  cracked  and  mistuned  voice.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac,  \.  xviii.  128  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain. 1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xvii.  70  The  results 
of  this  change  have  been  of  the  highest  moment. 

&.  ^1380  WYCLIF  Sti.  llfks.  II.  265  (Bodley  MS.  788) 
Preching  and  ober  speche  is  be  heirest  dede  of  man,  whan 
bat  it  is  wel  done.  ibid.  II.  365  But  whan  he  is  heirest,  as 
smoke  ban  he  shal  vamshe  awey.  Ibid.  III.  341  Heierste 
viker  of  Crist,  ibid.  II.  231,  281,  etc.  1569  SIR  T.  HAW- 
KINS  in  Sir  R.  Hawkins*  I'oy.  (1878)  74  In  the  hierest  place. 

2.  With  agent-nouns:  see  HIGH  a.  21  b. 

1702  [see  BIDDER  4].  1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  i.  10 
You  may  keep  company  with  the  highest  Flyer  of 'em  all. 
1717  tr.  Frezicr's  I'oy.  109  Sold  to  the  highest  Bidder. 

B.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

1.  absol.  The  Highest  (in  some  Bible  versions, 
the  Most  Highesf] :  the  Supreme  Being,  God. 

c  825  b'e$p.  Psalter  xlv[i].  7  [6]  Salde  stefne  his  se  hesta. 
rooo  tr.  Rydas  Hist,  iv,  iii.  (1891*  268  Se  hehsta  seleS  his 
stefne.  971  Rlickl.  Horn,  7  p;cs  Hehstan  maj^en  be 
ymbscineb,  1x340  HAMPOLE  J'salter  xvii.  15  pe  heghest 

faf  his  voice.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  lxxii[i).  n  Is  there 
nowlege  in  the  most  hyest  ?  —  2  Esdras  vii.  62,  I  knowe 
Lorde,  that  the  Hyest  is  mercy  full,  a  1628  SIR  J.  BEAUMONT 
Epiphany  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  7(1848)  143  Since  vnder  this 
low  roofe  the  Highest  lay.  18. .  WHITTIER  Ezekicl  iv,  In 
sudden  whirlwind.  .The  Spirit  of  the  Highest  came. 

t  2.  The  highest  part,  top,  summit.  (In  quot. 
1484,  the  deepest  or  innermost  part,  depth.)  Obs, 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  ^E sop  in.  i,  He  retorned  ageyn  in 
to  the  hyest  of  the  woode.  1523  Ln.  HERNKRS  Froiss.  I.lv. 
76  He  come  to  the  hyest  of  the  hyll.  1563  Sinn.  Archil. 
Dj  b,  Deuide  the  hanging  line  from  the  highest  of  the 
Abacus.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra?1.  59  At  the  highest  of 
this  Palace,  is  cut.  .the  Images  of  a  King. 

3.  Highest  position  or  pitch:  usually  with  at. 

a  1225  St.  MarJter.  14  From  be  heste  in  heouene  to  be 
laheste  in  helle.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W,  de  W.  15311  7;K 
Whan  the  sonne  is  in  the  hyest.  1577  B.  GOOGF.  Hereshactis 
Hush.  n.  (1586)  59  After  the  Sunne  hath  beene  at  theliL. 
1688  S.  PENTON  Guardians  Instr.  A  vj  b,  At  this  time. 
when  Writing,  both  as  to  Substance,  .and  Ornament  of 
Language,  is  at  highest. 

4.  That  which  is  highest  (in  Jig.  sense). 

1861  TENNYSON  Guinevere  654  We  needs  must  love  the 
highest  when  we  see  it.  1867  FKOI;DK  ShortStnd.  (1876)  I. 
1 16  Such  a  man  . .  is  decent  and  respectable,  but  the  highest 
is  not  in  him,  and  the  highest  wilt  not  come  out  of  him. 

b.  In  the  highest,  in  Biblical  use,  transl.  L.  in 
excelsis,  ( lr.  *i~  tyiarots  =  in  the  loftiest  places,  in 
the  heavens;  but  in  mod.  use  sometimes  taken  to 
mean  *  in  the  highest  degree ', 


1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xx'i.  9  Hosianna  in  the  hyest.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Lnke  ii.  i^  Ulorie  in  the  highest  to  God 
I\VVCL.,  in  the  hivst  thingis;  TIND.,  an  hye ;  CRANM.,  on 
bye  ;  Gener,  in  the  hye  heauens].  1611  BIBLE  ibid.,  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest.  1897  Sat.  Rc?>.  12  June  651/2  To 
pr.ilse  in  the  highest  *  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  '  is  to 
echo  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

C.  adv.    1.  The  superlative  of  HIGH  adv.  in  its 
various  senses,  q.v. 

c  1000  Menologiitnt  no  On  bam  gim  astihS  on  heofenas  up 
hyhst.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  439  He..sette  him  heist  [v.r. 
heyest]  in  his  hall.  (  1375^%  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  495 
pocht  be  eyrne  fte  heyeste.  t  1400  Rom.  Rose  4363  She 
canne  . .  whirle  adown,  and  overturne  Who  sittith  hieghst. 
1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  16  The  frenche  men  judgyng  a  worde 
to  be  most  parfaytly  herde,  whan  his  last  end  is  sounded 
hyghest,  use  generally  to  gyve  theyr  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable  onely.  1570  Satir.  Poetns  Rt'fortn.  xxii.  46  Quha 
heichest  clymmis  the  soner  may  thay  siyde.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbadoes  (1673)  6  Trying  which  of  them  can  leap  highest. 
1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  m.  iii,  The  king  when  he  is  highest 
provoked.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.y..  II.  645  At  the  very 
moment  at  which  their  disputes  ran  highest. 

2.  Comb.t  forming  superlatives  to  combinations  of 
HIGH  adv. 

(Now  usually  expressed  by  most,  as  '  most  high-sounding  *.) 

1588  SHAKS.   Tit.  A.  \\.  i.  8  And  ouer-lookes  the  highest 
piering  hills. 

Highfalutin,  -ing  (haifalw'tin),  sb.  and  a. 
orig.  U.S.  slang.  Also  -ten,  hifalutin.  [f.  HIGH 
a. :  the  origin  of  the  second  element  is  unknown  ; 
it  was  perh.  a  whimsical  pronunciation  ot  fluting, 
or  a  grandiose  equivalent  Q{ flying  orjfowft,'] 

A.  sl>.   Absurdly  pompous  speech  or  writing  ; 
bombast. 

1848  L.  COOMBS  S/>.  in  New  York  29  Sept.  (BartletO,  A 
regular  built  fourth-of-July  . .  Jefferson  speech,  making 
gestures  to  suit  the  highfalutens.  1864  LOWELL  Rebellion 
Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  133  It  is  a  curious  jumble  of  American 
sense  and  Southern  highfaluting.  1885  Century  Mag.  Jan. 
347/2  Nothing  like  short  meter  for  taking  the  hifalutin  out 
of  stuff.  1889  Times  13  Apr.  11/2  'The  misery  of  the  Irish 
people  '.  .is  merely  a  bit  of  high  falutin. 

B.  adj.  Absurdly  pompous  or  bombastic  in  style. 
1857  T.  H.  GLADSTONE  Kansas  43  (Bartlett)  No  high- 

faluten  airs  here,  you  know.  1862  B.TAYLOR  Home  <$•  Abr. 
Ser.  n.  396  Those  who  endeavour  to  be  sublime  are  often 
simply  highfalutin.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  36  A  good 
human  bit  of  writing  . .  not  so  highfaluting  (let  me  dare  the 
odious  word  !)  as  the  modern  style. 

Hence  Highfalutina'tion,  writing  or  speaking 
in  a  highfalutin  style. 

1894  HOLE  Marc  Mew.  178  Don't  think  me  bumptious  or 
given  to  hifalutination. 

Hi'gh-flown,  a.  [f.  HIGH  adv.  +  FLOWN  pa. 
pple.  of  FLY  v.] 

fl.  Soaring  high;  carrying  things  to  a  high 
pitch  ;  elevated ;  elated.  In  quot.  a  1656,  Intoxi- 
cated, 'elevated*.  06s. 

1647  N.  "BhCQKDisc.Gwt.Eng.i.  In.  (1739)  93  As  yet  oppres- 
sion was  not  so  high-flown,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  11658) 
112  The  king, being  somewhat  high  flowen  with  drink,  a  1668 
DENHAM  Prudence 42  Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  Reason's  lure 
descend.  1702  STKKI.E  Funeral  n.  i.  35  We  . .  have  nothing 
at  all,  of  all  this  High-Flown  Fury.  1842  C.  BRONTE  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Life  xi.  (1857)  I.  257  In  a  high-flown  humour, 
he  forbade  me  to  use  either  dictionary  or  grammar. 

2.  Of  sentiments,  language,  style,  etc.  :  Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical ;  bombastic. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  324  In  his  high-flown 
conceits.  ?67*-5  COMBER  Cotirfi.  Temple  (1702)  38  He  is.. 
noted  for  his  high  flown  style.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  III. 

ESuch  are  the  high-flown  expressions  of  Pmdentius.  1874 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  v.  156  Sentiments, 
which  are  occasionally  too  high-flown  and  overstrained. 
1888  BRVCE  Ami  r.  Comnnv.  I.  xiv.  192  A  piece  of  elaborate 
and  highflown  declamation. 

f  3.  Of  persons  :  Extreme  in  opinion  or  party 
feeling,  esp.  in  support  of  claims  of  authority  in 
church  or  state.  Cf.  High-flyer  3.  Obs. 

1672  WOOD Li/e(Q.H.S.)  1. 146  He  wasahigh-flone Cavalier. 
1681  LL-TTRELL  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  124  The  former  [party] 
are  called  by  the  latter,  tories,  tantivies,  .high  flown  church- 
men, &c.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  viii.  86  You  see, 
old  Highflown  Beau  !  of  whom  they  learnt. 

Hi'gli-flyer,  -flier,     [f.  HIGH^/Z/.  +  FLYER.] 

1.  lit.  One  who  or  that  which   flies   high,  as  a 
person,  a  bird,  a  balloon,  or  the  like ;  also,  a  swing 
set  in  a  frame. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  15  Men  haue  great  desire 
to  be  compted  high  fliers  and  deepe  swimmers.      1698  W. 
CHILCOT  Kvil  Thoughts  vi.  (1851)  61  These  highflyers,  when 
tliL-yarc  in  tbt-ir  altitudes,  suddenly  their  waxen  wings  melt, 
and  down  they  fall  headlong.      1855  BROWNING  Grammar, 
l-'nneral  135  All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race,  Swallows 
and  «  urlews  !      1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  iii,  Im- 
provements . .  in  the  roundabouts  and  highfliers. 

b.  Popular  name  of  the  Purple  Emperor  butter- 
fly, and  of  the  genus  Ypsipetcs  of  moths. 

'773  WILKES  En%.  Moths  $  Bntterjl.  pi.  120  The  Purple 
Highflier,  or  Emperor  of  the  Woods.  1869  E.  NEWMAN 
llrit.  Rutterfl.  <V  Moths  152  Ruddy  Highflyer.  Ibid.  153 
May  Highflyer  -.  July  Highflyer. 

2.  One  who  soars  high  in  his  aims,  ambitions, 
notions,  etc. 

1663  PF.PYS  Diary -2-j  May,  He  . .  would  have  me  . .  to  look 
him  out  a  widow.  .A  woman  sober,  and  no  high-flyer,  as  he 
mils  it.  1694  CROWNE  Married  Beau  if.  Dram.  Wks.  1874 
IV.  278  Oh  !  pshaw,  our  hearts  are  seldom  such  high  flyers. 
1858  R.  S.  St'kn-.i:s  Ask  Mamma  \.  i  He  had  all  the  airy 
dreaminess  of  an  hereditary  highflyer. 


HIGH-FLYING. 

3.  One  who  has  lofty  or  *  high-flown '  notions  on 
some  question  of  polity,  esp.  ecclesiastical,  spec. 
a.  In  late  i;th  and  early  iSth  c.,  One  who  made 
or  supported  lofty  claims  on  behalf  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  ;  a  High-Churchman  ;  a  Tory.  Cf. 
HIGH-FLOWN  3,  HIGH-FLYING  a.  3.  b.  In  Scotland 
in  end  of  i8th  and  beginning  of  igth  c.,  An  Evan- 
gelical, as  opposed  to  a  Moderate. 

1680  Han,  Cavalier  9  The  honest  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  for  their  Conscience  and  Obedience  are 
Branded  for  High-flyers.     1699  H.  CHANDLER  Effort  apst. 
Bigotry  (1709'  19  The  High-Flyers,  .talk  and  act  as  if  they 
thought  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  nothing  else  but  Circum- 
stance and  Ceremony.    1718  Rntertaitur  A  iij  b,  I  am  afraid 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  will  scarce  escape  being  censured  for 
Tories  and  High-Flyers.     1730  SWIFT  I'ind.  Ld,  Cartcret 
Wks.  1841  II.  113/1,  I  am  told  that  she  openly  pr> 
herself  to  be  a  highflyer.     1803  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (Ford) 
VII  1. 222  A  schism  was  taking  place  in  Pennsylvania  between 
the  moderates  and  high-flyers.     1814  DI!SRAELI  Quarrels 
Attth.  (1867)  395   From  a  sullen  sectarian  [he]   turned   a 
flaming  highflyer  for  the  'supreme  dominion' of  the  Church. 
1830  Westm.  Rev.  XIII.  78  The  serious  effusions  of  the 
clerical  high-flyers.     1856  MASSON  Edinb.  Sk.  (1892)   172 
The   small   minority  of  Evangelicals,  or   'High-fliers',  as 
they  were  called,  corresponded  to  the  proscribed  '  Liberals' 
in   secular  politics.     1897  Q-  Rev.   Oct.  486  When  he  [Sir 
W.   Scott]  wrote,  the  fierce  ecclesiastical  conflict  between 
Moderates  and  *  high  flyers '  was  still  raging. 

f  4.  A  fast  stage-coach.   Obs. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  Mail-coach  races  against  mail- 
coach,  and  high-flier  against  hiyh-fliur,  through  the  most 
remote  districts  of  Britain.  1868  DICKENS  Uncomnt.  Trar. 
xxii.  (Farmer),  The  old  room  on  the  ground  floor  where  the 
passengers  of  the  High-flyers  used  to  dine. 

5.  slang,  a,  Apretentiousorfashionablestrumpet ; 
a  '  swell '  beggar,  one  of  the  '  swell  mob  * ;  a  beg- 
ging-letter writer,  f  b.  A  frequenter  of  the  gallery 
of  a  theatre  (obs.}.  f  c.  An  exaggerated  statement ; 
a  c cram'  \obs.\ 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Creu-,  High  Flyers,  Impudent, 
Forward,  Loose,  Light  Women ;  also  bold  Adventurers. 
1719  LVUHFEY  Fills  V.  349  Bench-hoppers,  High-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers,  be  still.  1776  G.  J.  PRATT  Pupil  of  Pleas.  I. 
i63  If  your  Honour  had  heard  the  high-fliers  he  crammed 
my  poor  head  with,  all  the  while  we  were  at  it — the  soft 
things  he  said  [etc.].  1821  EGAN  Tom  $  Jerry  v.  (Farmer\ 
As  you  have  your  high-flyers  at  Almack's.  1851  MAYHEW 
Loud.  Labour  I.  250  Pursuing  the  course  of  a  '  high-flyer  ' 
(genteel  beggar  ^.  1859  A  utobiog.  Beggar  Boy  i7The  highflyer 
turns  up  his  genteel  proboscis  at  the  common  cadger. 

High-flying,  sb. 

1.  lit.  Flying  to  a  great  height ;  lofty  flight. 
1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xlv.  176  In  the  high 

flying  of  Falcons  and  Vultures. 

2.  Aiming  high ;  lofty  pretension. 

1681  DRYDEN  Epil.  to  Lee's  freest  Clwes  6  Never  was  man 
worse  thought  on  for  high-flying. 

3.  The  principles  of  high-flyers  (sense  3\ 

1730  SWIFT  Vimi,  Ld.  Cartcret  Wks.  1841  II.  115/1  To 
read  pamphlets  against  religion  and  high-flying. 

Hi'gh-nying,  a. 

1.  lit.  That  Hies  high,  as  a  bird. 

1632  MABBE  tr.  Airman's  Guzman  cT  Alf.  n.  39  Who  wing 

their  thoughts  with  such  high-flying  feathers.    1810  WORDSW. 

Sonn  ,  'A  Roman  Master ',  Birds,  high-flying  in  the  element. 

-f-b.  transf.  Swift.     (Cf.  HIGH-FLYER  4.)   Obs. 

c  1710  B  anbury  A  ^es  (ed.  3^  3  A  Messenger  (on  a  High- 
flying Sorrel  Horse). 

2.  Soaring  high  in  notions,  aims,  ambitions,  etc. 
1581   SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  23  That  high  flying 

liberty  of  conceit  proper  to  the  Poet,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos.  V,  Wks.  (1711)  82  A  man  in  the  prime 
of  his  youth,  of  high-flying  thoughts  by  his  alliance  with 
the  king  of  England.  1692  tr.  Satlttst  245  With  their  lofty 
strains  and  high  flying  Language.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus 
p.  vi.  My  hopes  of  the  future  improvement  of  medicine  too 
high-flying.  1878  SPURGEON  Serm,  XXIV.  629  Little  duties 
are  almost  too  insignificant  for  such  high-flying  spiritual 
professors. 

3.  Making  or  upholding  lofty  claims  for  authority 
in  church  or  state ;  holding  the  principles  of  the 

HlOH-FLTEUS. 

1695  Enq.  Anc.  Const.  Eng.  32  Some  high-flying  Gentle- 
men,  who  if  they  could  would  make  us  all  slaves  to  the 
King's  absolute  will.  1709  Reft.  Sachtiv roll's  Serm.  24 
The  High-flying  Faction  may  call  themselves  Churchmen 
as  lon^  as  they  please.  1751  CARLYLE  in  Ramsay  Remin. 
iii.  1870)  64  Webster,  leader  of  the  high-flying  party.  1772 
H.  WALPOLE  Last  Jrnls.  (1859)  I.  40  Not  indeed  that  high- 
flying  Church  under  Bancroft  and  Laud,  but  the  mild 
Church  under  Tillotson.  1792  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830) 
IV.  463  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  high-flying  monarchy  man. 
1897  A.  BIRRELL  in  /«(&/.  fy  Nonconf.  Jubilee  No.,  A  great 
mortification  to  the  high-flying  Anglican  who  cannot  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  there  can  he  two  Churches  within 
the  same  realm  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

b.   Extreme;  making  high  claims  for  something. 

1876  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887'  III.  186  How  horrified 
some  high-flying  aesthetic  men  will  be, 

t  Hi'ghful,  a .  Obs.  In  *  hey-,  heiuol,  heigftil 
[f.  ME.  he)  HIGH  +  -FUL.]  High  ;  fig.  haughty, 
proud. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4011  J>Is  wus  a  prout  mandement 
&  an  heiuol  dede.  Ibid.  7729  Slurne  he  was  J»oru  out  al, 
&  heiuol  &  prout. 

High,  gate,  hi'gh-gate.  Now  chiefly  Sc. 
[See  GATE  j£. 2]  =?  HIGHWAY,  HIGH  STREET.  Hence 
frequent  in  street-  and  place-names,  esp.  in  the  North. 

^  1340  Cursor  M.  16166  (Trin.)  To  herotides  (TO  he  him 
sent:  euen  J»e  heje  gate.  1375  lUltBOi'R  Rmre  vm.  164 
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And  saw  the  hye-gat  lyand  wass  Apon  a  fair  feld  evi:i  :tiul 
dry.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnet  of  Aymon  xxii.  486  Reynawdc, 
that  was  vpon  the  hyghe  gate  of  Ardeyn.  1533  f'.i  i  i 
Li-'y  v.  (1822!  457  Than  fled  the  hie  gate  to  Rome.  1629  T. 
ADAMS  Soldier  s  Honour  Wks.  (1630)  1084  Then  should  many 
worthy  spirits  get  vp  the  High-gate  of  preferment.  1721 
KELLY  Scot.  Pro''.  273  i  Jam.,'  Out  the  high-gate  is  ay  fair  play. 

Hi'gh-lia:nded,  (t.  Acting  or  done  with  a  high 
hand  (see  HIGH  a.  17  b),  or  in  an  overbearing  or 
arbitrary  manner. 

1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Klon.  49  For  this  high-handed 
offence,  their  foresaid  king  is  still  plagued  in  hell.  1743  in 
Doran  '  Mann  '  $•  Planners  11876)  I.  vi.  164  Not  . .  any  the 
worse  for  their  high-handed  proceedings.  1788  T.  Ji 
SON  M'rit.  {18591  II.  382  Some  act  of  high-handed  authority, 
1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  i.ed.  2)  II.  App.  548  An  act  of 
high-handed  violence. 

Hence  High-handedness,  high-handed,  over- 
bearing, or  arbitrary  action  or  behaviour. 

187*  MAHAFFY  Soc.  Life  Greece  v,  144  Thus  he  censures 
high-handedness  even  in  the  gods.  1891  Leeds  Mercury 
13  Aug.  4/5  Against  wrong  or  highhandedness  Lowell  was 
ready  to  strike  whenever  or  wherever  he  saw  it. 

Hi'gh-hea  rted,  a.  Courageous,  high-spirited ; 
in  early  use  sometimes,  Haughty,  arrogant. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixviii.  (1495)514  In 
olde  tyme  men  of  Grecia  were  wroth  and  hyghe  herted  to 
men  that  wolde  do  wronge  to  theyr  neyghbours.  a  1450 
A'tit.  dc  la  Toiir  (1868)  19  The  yongest  is  most  curteys  and 
humble,  and  is  not  so  highe  herted  as  that  other.  1601 
CHESTER  Lwe's  Mart.  (1878165  His  enemie,  High-harted 
Lucius.  1650  STAPYLTON  Strata's  Lmu  C.  U'arres  u.  47 
The  more  high-hearted  grew  the  Prince  of  Orange.  1856 
LEVER  Martins  of  Cro1  M.  129  A  fine,  high-hearted,  manly 
class  they  were. 

Hence  Hiffh-hea'rtedness. 

1613  LADY  ELIZ.  CAREW  Mariant  iv,  viii.  Chorus,  High 
hartednes  doth  sometimes  teach  to  how. 

tHi'ghhede.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  hi;hede.  [f. 
HIGH  a.  +  -hede,  -HEAD.]  Height,  highness. 

a  1300  Floriz  %•  Bl.  327  Bihold  of  be  tur  be  hi^hede  And 
wip  pi  fot  met  be  brede. 

Hrgh-heeled,  tf.  Having  high  heels:  used 
of  boots  or  shoes ;  hence  transf.  of  their  wearers. 

1642  HOWELL  For.  Trail.  (Arb.)  31  The  one  goes  high- 
heeled,  the  other  low  and  flat.  1664  PEPYS  Diary  15  Aug., 
He  wears  pretty  high-heeled  shoes,  but  not  very  high.  1878 
BROWNING  Poets  of  Croisic  cxxxviii,  Quick  turn-about  On 
high-heeled  shoe.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  395  Becurled 
and  bewigged  damsels,  laced  and  high-heeled. 

High-hoe :  see  HICKWALL. 

Hi'gh-ho  Ider.  U.S.  [Of  same  origin  as  next; 
altered  by  popular  etymology.]  =  next. 

1884  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  622  'i  The  pigeon- 
hawk  . .  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  flicker,  or  high- 
holder. 

Hi'gh-hole.  U.S.  [A  variant,  due  to  popular 
etymology,  of  hyghwhele,  highwalet  hewhole,  early 
forms  of  HICKWALL,  q.v. ;  cf.  Eng.  dial,  hey-hoe, 
high-hoe,  etc.]  The  Golden-winged  Woodpecker, 
or  Flicker,  of  North  America,  Colaptes  auratus. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (ed.  3),  Clape  ..  the  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker  . .  elsewhere  called  High-hole,  Yucker, 
Flicker,  Wake-up,  and  Pigeon  Woodpecker.  1884  Century 
Mag.  Dec.  222/2  The  high-hole  appears  to  drum  more 
promiscuously  than  does  downy  [woodpecker].  1888  Ad- 
vance 5  Apr.  209  The  piercing  note  of  the  'high-hole'. 

t  Hi'ghing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f,  HIGH  v.  +  -ING*.] 
Raising  aloft,  exaltation,  elevation. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  174  Hesteres  nome  &  hire  heiunge  preoueS 
soS  bet  ich  sigge.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  in 
pe  heyng  of  Crist.  <  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  n.  x.  201  In  the 
Feeste  of  the  Crossis  Hi5ing. 

Highish  (hai-ij),  a.  [f.  HIGH  a.  +  -ISH.]  Some- 
what nigh  (in  various  senses). 

1825  COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  472  Mounting  a  highish  hill. 
1828  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  II.  206  A  friend  nameless,  but  highish 
in  office.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  56  On  a  highish 
point  called  after  me  *  The  Queen's  View  '. 

Highland  hsrlsend),  sb.  and  a.  Also  5-9  hie- 
land,  6  heland,  hiland,  -end,  (helland,  he- 
leand),  7  hyland,  (hayelonde).  [f.  HIGH  a.  + 
LAND.]  A.  sb. 

1.  High  or  elevated  land ;    a  lofty  headland  or 
cliff,     b.  The  mountainous  or  elevated  part  ^/"any 
country ;  occas.  also  in  the  names  of  geographical 
districts,   as  the  Hudson  Highlands.     (Pern,  ex- 
tended from  2.) 

a  1000  Cxdmon's  Exod.  385  Heahlond  sti^on..on  Seone 
beorj.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  186  Towards  Sun-set 
wee  see  the  Coast  or  high  land  of  Brin  John,  a  1687  PETTY 
7W.  Arlth.  iv.  (1691)  80  Wet  Weather  being  propitious  to 
High-lands,  whirh  drowneth  the  Low.  1726  SHF.LVOCKE 
I~,->y.  ronnii  World  (1757!  192  The  Sierra,  or  highland  of 
Motapa.  1748  Anson"s  I'oy.  n.  v.  173  He  was  . .  to  cruise 
off  the  highland  of  Valparaiso.  1833  TENNYSON  He$peridest 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight  Of  cliffs.  1839 
THTRI.WAU,  Greece  Hi. VI.  309  He  then  advanced  toward  the 
highlands  of  Nura.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  I.  ii.  44  Where 
over  crags  and  piny  highlands  The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars. 

2.  spec,  (Now  always  //.,  Sc.  pronunc.  h/~lants.) 
The  mountainous  district  of  Scotland  which  lies 
north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  through  Crieff  to  Blairgowrie  and  thence  north 
and  north-west  to  Nairn  on  the  Moray  Firth  ;  the 
territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Celtic  clans. 

c  1425  [implied  in  HIGHLANDMAN].    1529  LYNDF.SAY  Compl. 

384  And,  in  this  realme,  hes  maid  sic  ordour,  Baith  throw 

•M!  the  bordour.    a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  Arith.  iv. 


HIGH-LOW. 

(1691)  70  The  Land  and  Housing  in  Ireland,  and  the  High- 
Lands  of  .Scotland,     c  1730  HURT  Lett.  N.  Scot!.  (1818)  I.  37 
The  Kirk,  .distinguishes  the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands 
by  the  language  generally  spoken.     1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII. 
i    507/2  Dunkeld  ..  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  con- 
I    venience  as  the  point  of  entrance  upon  the  Highlands.     1867 
|    Q.  VICTORIA  (title)  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in 
the  Highlands. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.     1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  inha- 
biting high  land  or  a  mountainous  district. 

'595  DUNCAN  App.  Rtyniol  lE.D.S.),  Hfontanust  hieland. 
1637  Boston Rec.  11877)  U- 19 The  little  marsh,  .with  a  little 
hill  of  upland  ground,  .compast  on  three  sydes  with  highland 
ground.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  III.Ixv.626  The  highland 
robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated.  1853  KANE  Grinntll 
Ex£.  xxiv.  (1856)  199  Merely  the  highland  clouds  over  the 
mountains.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  111.274  Highland 
Cudweed.  1897  ll'estin.  Gaz.  31  Aug.  7/1  The  Fen  agri- 
culturists have  stood  the  depression  much  better  than  their 
high-land  neighbours. 

2.  spec.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Highland  dress,  the  kilt  and  accompanying  costume  worn 
by  the  Highland  clansmen  and  soldiers.  Highland  regi- 
ment, in  the  British  Army,  a  regiment  originally  composed 
of  Highlanders,  or  raised  in  the  Highlands,  and  retaining 
more  or  less  of  the  Highland  dress. 

c  1425  [see  HIGHLANDMAN].  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvi. 
109  Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a  Heleand  pad^ane.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Catinh'n"s  Brit.  i.  107  A  number  of  hideous  high-land 
Scots.  1648  MILTON  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  1738  I.  359 
j  A  generation  of  Highland  Thieves  and  Red-shanks.  1828 
SCOTT  /*'.  J\I.  Perth  iv,  Two.  .seemed  to  me.  .to  have  High- 
land plaids  about  them.  1882  PEBODY  Eng.  Journalism  xxi, 
158  Upon  the  shores  of  highland  lochs. 

Highlander  (hsi'laendaj).     [f.  prec.  +  -ER1 1.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  high  or  mountainous  land. 
1632  LITHCOW  Trav.  in.  81  High-landers  of  Candy.     1681 

COTTON  \Vond.  Peak  45  More  natural  to  your  Peak  High- 
lander. 1856  STANLEY  Sinai  (J-  Pal.  ix.  329  The  Israelite 
highlanders  of  the  neighbouring  heights. 

2.  spec.  A  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Also,  a  soldier  of  a  Highland  regiment. 

1642  HOWELL  For.  Trai>.  (Arb.)  50  The  Epirotiques  in 
Greece,  the  Heylanders  in  Scotland.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour 
Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  IV.  236  The  Natives  of  Inverness  do  not 
call  themselves  Highlanders,  because  they  speak  English. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiii.  III.  335  The  Highlander., 
was.. morally  and  physically  well  qualified  for  war.  1893 
ly/titaker's  Aim.  205  Royal  Highlanders.  Ibid,  sofa  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders. 

3.  Highlanders:  playing  cards  of  the  third  quality, 
so  called  from  the  device  on  the  wrapper. 

1842  Bradsha-^s  Jrnl.  16  Apr.  in  Philol.  Soc.  Trans. 
(1867)  63  The  best  cards  are  called  Moguls,  the  others 
Harrysand  Highlanders.  i&66\nStaiionerfy Fancy  Trades 
Register  i  Sept.  Ibid.,  The  different  qualities  of  cards  are 
distinguished  as  Moguls,  Harrys,  Highlanders,  and  Merry 
Andrews. 

4.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling*.  (1880)  366  The  Highlander 
may  be  found  useful  at  times. 

Hi-ghlandish,  a.  rare.  [See  -ISH.]  Of  the 
nature  of  high  land ;  like  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  499  The  high-landish  mountaines 
overcled  with  Firre-trees.  1754  A.  DRUMMOND  Trav.  Ger- 
many etc.  10  (T.)  The  country  round  is  altogether  so  high- 
la  nd  ish. 

Hi'ghlandman.  =  HIGHLANDER. 

'1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix.  xiv.  1543  The  Scottis  Hieland- 
men,  Ware  neire  the  wattyr  off  He  then.  1506  DALRYMPLK 
tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  241  Quhen  sum  hilend  men. .be 
brocht  til  obedience.  ifiogSKENE  Reg.  Maj.  134  Hieland- 
jut-n,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hielands,  &  Jles  of  this  Realme. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jos,  /,  Wks.  11711)  7  To 
defend  the  country  against  the  incursions  of  these  highland- 
men,  a  1835  HOGG  Songt  '  Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie ' 
iii,  A  troop  of  our  bold  Highlandmen. 

Hi'ghlandry.  [f.  HIGHLAND  +  -RT,  as  in 
Irishry,  Welshry^\  Highlanders  collectively. 

a  1771  SMOLLETT  cited  in  Ogilvie. 

t  High-lone,  adv.  Ol>s.  [An  alteration  of 
alone,  of  obscure  origin.  High  prob.  expresses 
degree  or  intensity;  cf.  LONE.]  Quite  alone, 
without  support. 

1597  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jitl.  \.  iii.  37  (Qo.)  Then  she  could 
not  stand  high  lone.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  fin:  iv.  iv, 
And  when  it  [an  infant]  once  goes  high-lone,  takes  it  back. 
1602  MIDDLETON  Burt  ii.  ii,  When  I  could  not  stand  a'  high 
lone  without  I  held  a  thing.  1760  G.  WASHINGTON  Diary 
13  Mar.  (MS.),  The  Mares,  .so  poor  were  they,  and  so  mucn 
abusd  had  they  been . .  that  they  were  scarce  able  to  go  high- 
lone,  much  less  to  assist  in  the  business  of  the  Plantations. 

High.- low  'Ji3i-l<m).  [f.  HIGH  a.  +  Low  a. ;  in 
contrast  to  'top*  boots  and  Mow*  shoes  respect- 
ively.] (Usually//.)  A  boot  laced  or  otherwise 
fastened  up  in  front  and  reaching  up  over  the 
ankle. 

1801  BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.  (1802^  8,  I  won  the  High-lows 
out  and  out.  171825  FORBY  yoc.  E.  Anglia,  Highlow$t  a 
covering  for  the  foot  and  ancle,  too  high  to  be  called  a  shoe, 
and  too  loiu  for  a  boot.  1830  COBBETT  Rnr.  Rides  I.  73 
From  the  sole  six  inches  upwards  is  a  high-low.  1851  Ann. 
Reg.  38  He  was  lacing  up  his  high-lows  in  the  washhouse. 

attrib.  1836  MARRYAT  Japhet  xxxix,  He  was  dressed  in 
highlow  boots,  worsted  stockings.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Aut.  Breakf.-t.  185 The  dandies.. have  split  their  waistbands 
and  taken  to  high-low  shoes. 

Hence  Hi'gh-lowed  a.,  wearing  high-lows:  cf. 
HIGH-SHOD. 

1839  John  Bull  28  July  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Consew.  Prtss 
(1840)  II.  251  The  high-lowed  ploughboy  of  Yorkshire. 
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HIGHLY. 

t  Highly,  a.  Ohs.  Forms  :  i  h£alfc,  3  heh- 
liche, 4  he3liche,  hi^lich,  Sc,  hyly,  5  Sr.  hiely. 
See  also  HEILY.  [OE.  Matte,  f.  htah  HIGH  a.  + 

-//<-  =  -LYl.] 

1.  High,  lofty,  exalted. 

tin  quots.  a  1400,  1450-70  perh.  an  adv.) 

c  1000  /KLFRIC  den.  xiv.  20  Gebletsod  ys  se  healica  God. 
c  1000  Horn.  II.  160  On  healicum  muntum.  [a  1400  Pisti/l 
of  Susan  6  (MS.  I.)  Halles  and  herbergages,  hyly  on  hyht. 
i^go-joGolagrvs^Gaw.  i83Hehad  that heynd  toanehall, 
hiely  on  hight.J 

2.  Noble,  splendid. 

r  ioop  >£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  86  Nan  gereord  nis  s»a  healic 
swa  Ebreisc.  c  xooo  Sainfs'  Lives,  Oswald  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
184  Leoht.  .swijce  healic  sunnbeam.  13..  Gaiu.fyGr.  Knt. 
183  Wyth  his  hijlich  here,  bat  of  his  bed  reches. 

3.  Of  high  degree  ;  intense,  profound. 

ciooo  V£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  506  Mid  healicum  jedwylde. 
c  1205  LAY.  10291  pat  Seuarus  in  his  hirede  Haefde  hehliche 
gri5.  1340  Ayeno.  264  Yef  ber  by  hejliche  clom. 

Highly  (hai'li),  adv.  Forms :  see  HIGH  a. 
[OE.  A&Zfer,  f.  htah  HIGH  +  -lice  =  -LY  -'.] 

L  lit.  In  a  high  place  or  situation  ;  aloft,  on 
high  ;  so  as  to  be  high  or  lofty. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  254  [He]  asette  Sis  £ewrit.  .bufon 
Cristes  heafde,  healice  to  tacne.  Ibid.  318  Se5e  on  heofo- 
num  is  healice  sittende.  c  1205  LAV.  8088  pe  king  hafde  his 
kine-helm  Hashliche  on  haefde.  13. .  Gau>.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  983 
pe  lorde  . .  Hent  he^ly  of  his  bode,  and  on  a  spere  henged. 
'583  STANVHURST  Mneis  \.  (Arb.)  19  King  Aeolus,  highly 
In  cartel  settled.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeau's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
46  b/a  That  the  membre  be  collocated  softlye,  smoothly  and 
highlye, 

2.  In  or  to  a  high  position  or  rank. 

c^oo  tr.  Baeda's  Hist.  v.  xvn.  [xix.]  (1890)  458  Healice  ba 
cyricean  WEES  reccende.  ciM&GestaRont.  xxxii.  122  t.Harl. 
MS.)  He  shulde  wedde  hir,  &  be  hiliche  avauncyd.  1548 
u  . .  ,  /"•/.„ .  17...  tr  -  .  i.  v » _  t_  _  t  -11  rTT 
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d.  To  a  hiyh  degree  of  artistic  quality  or  finish ; 
with  perfect  workmanship  ;  elaborately. 

1715  J.  RICHARDSON  Thecry  Paint.  156  T would  be  loss  of 
Time  to  a  Painter  to  finish  such  things  highly.  1802  PALEV 
Nat.  Tltcol.  xxvii.  11819)  479  The  hinges  in  ihe  wings  of  an 
earwig,  .are  as  highly  wrought  as  if  the  Creator  had  nothing 
else  to  finish.  1842  .'.  in  Trevelyan  LtYf(iZy6] 

II.  ix.  no  They  are  not  expected  to  be  highly  finished. 

5.  Proudly,  haughtily,  arrogantly;  ambitiously; 
with  indignation  or  anger.  ?  Obs. 

a  ixxsAncr.  K.  56  Nu  comecS  for5  a  feble  mon,  &  halt  him 
(>auh  heihliche.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  \  in.  143  Schir  amer 
spak  sa  hely.  01450  Knt.de  la  Tmr  (1868 121  Whanne 
thej  wille  speke  highely,  lete  hem  be,  and  go  from  hem. 
•513  MORE  in  Grafton  (./mm.  (1568,1  II.  789  He  tooke  it  so 
highly,  that  thereof  ensued  much  trouble  and  great  blood- 
shed. 156*  J.  HKYWOOD  /'>vr'.  $•  l:pigr.  11867)  2J6  In  thy 
walke,  walke  not  to  hyly.  1633  P.p.  HAU.  ll.ird  Texts  128 
Why  shouldest  thou  take  it  so  highly  as  to  undertake  a  war 
hereupon?  1793  Gouv.  MOKRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <y  ll'nt. 
(1832)  II.  272  The  Councithere  talk  so  highly  to  Great  Britain 
that  you,  who  know  mankind,  will  conclude  them  to  be  afraid. 

6.  Like  other  adverbs,  highly  is  now  generally 
hyphened  to  a  ppl.  adj.,  when  this  is  used  attrib. 

1711  SIIAFTESII.  L'harnc.  (1737)  I.  259  The  highly-rated 
burlesque  poem.  1725  Porn  OJyis.  iv.  425  O  highly-favoured 
delegate  of  Jove  !  1833  LVELL  friar.  Gcol.  1 1 1.  p.  viii.  The 
highly-inclined  strata.  1860  RUSKIM  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vin. 
ii.  171  A  handsomer  and  highlier-furbished  edifice.  1875 
JowETT/'/ato  IV.  3  Two  or  three  highly-wrought  passages. 

Hi'ghman,  high.  man.  [f.  HIGH  a.  +  MAX  : 
cf.  also  low  man.]  Usually  //.  Dice  loaded  so  as  to 
turn  up  high  numbers.  Cf.  HIGH-BUNKER. 


1704  EARLOF  CKOMAKTV  .S>.  Part.  ScM.  ii  July,  She  is  one 
of  the  Heads  and  highly  situate.     1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xiv.  III.  495  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opu- 
lent, of  the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly  educatecf. 
t  b.  Supremely,  principally ;  specially.   Obs. 
1340  Ayenb.  5  [>e  ilke  j>et  de(>  his  hope  hejliche  ine  ssep|>e, 
zene^e})  dyadlicne. 

3.  In  or  to  a  high  degree,  amount,  extent,  or  con-    : 
dition  ;  greatly,  intensely,  extremely,  very,  much. 

With  such  verbs  as  commend,  esteem,  extol,  honour, praise, 
-•nine,  the  sense  is  coloured  so  as  to  run  into  3  b  or  4  b. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  33  He  wolde  (net  his  lof  be  healicor 
weoxe.  CI200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3  Here  cumea  ure  king, 
wulewe..him..heiliche  wurSie.  1375  BARBOUR  Brucei.  577 
For  his  leawte.  .rewardyt  and  thathely.  ci^oGestaRom.  \ 
xvi.  54  (Harl.  MS.l  When  the  Emperoure  herd  this,  he  was 
hily  meved  in  all  his  bowels.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  \V. 
>5'5>  49  Than  this  mayster  . .  thanked  god  hyghly.  1535 
COVEKDALE  Ps.  xlvii.  i  Create  is  ye  Lorde  &  hyelie  to  be 
praysed.  1648  HOVLE  Seraph.  Love  (1660)  (a  Rare  Musick, 
which,  .the  knowingst  Artists  still  do  highliest  value.  1711 
ADOISON  Sfect.  No.  106  f  6  It  renders  his  Conversation 
highly  agreeable.  1726  SHELVOCKF.  I 'ay.  round  Il'orirf(ij5j1 
184  They  would  be  highly  to  blame  if  they  did  not  lay  hold 
of  this  opportunity.  1826  DISRAELI  riv.  Grey  vi.  i,  It  must 
be  highly  amusing. 

l>.  At  a  high  rate  or  price. 

n  1225  Leg.  Kath.  568  And  wij»  kinewurSe  ?eoues  aelden  ou 
hehliche  ower  Jong  hider.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15224(6011.)  His 
auen  lauerd  bairn  for  to  selle,  als  heili  als  he  might.  1362 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  300  Bote  he  beo  heihliche  I-huret  elles 
wol  he  chide.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I',  56 b,  Other  were 
sore  fined  and  highly  raunsomed.  Mod.  His  services  are 
perhaps  too  highly  paid. 

t  c.  With  elevated  voice ;  loudly,  aloud.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  822  Heihliche  he  cleopede.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saints,  Lanrtntiiis  708  Hely  scho  sa[i]d,  bat  al  mycht 
heyre.  ?  a  1400  Mortt  A  rth.  1286  They  herde . .  Hornez  of 
olyfantcz  fulle  helych  blawene.  a  1533  LD.  BERSKRS  //»,>« 
Ixxxiii.  262,  I  began  to  stryue  with  mybrother  so  hyely  that 
Gybouars  myght  here  me. 

4.  With  high  quality  of  action ;    in  high  style ; 
with  stateliness  or  majesty  ;  solemnly ;  nobly,  ex- 
cellently. ?  Obs. 

IIS4  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  1137  §  7  [Hi]  bebyried  him  hejlice 
in  be  minstre.  a  1225  Juliana  76  And  don  hire  bodibnn  in 
stanene  bruh  hehliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22767  pus  heili, 
hot  wel  heiliker,  Sa!  cum  to  deme  be  demester.  13. .  Gaiu. 
>t  Gr.  h'nt.  755  Sum  herber,  bcr  hejly  I  myjt  here  masse. 
c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  47  b,  Ye  haue  seruid  me  hyely  and 
well.  ni533  Ln.  HEKNERS  //»0»clxxii.  684  The  quene  went 
forth  hyely  acompanyed.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's 
Trav.  8  The  Dutch  cntertain'd  me  very  highly. 

b.  With  honour,  honourably ;  with  high  ap- 
proval, appreciation,  or  praise :  now  chiefly  with 
think,  speak,  or  the  like. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  190  Heie  monnes  messager,  me  schal  hei- 
lichc  underuongen.  f  1350  /('///.  Palfrne  1798  Hijliche  bei 
heriede  god  of  bat  hap  fallen,  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  5  b, 
Hercules  him  self  . .  welcomed  them  hyely.  1548  HALL 
Cliron.,  lien.  V,  34  b,  These  Ambassadours  were  highly  I 
received  of  the  Emperor  SygUmond.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman 
387  When  we  Ihinke  the  highliest  of  ourselves.  1657  BAXTER 
Aftt.  Quakers 10  Can  they  yet  think  highlier  of  themselves, 
or  speak  highlier  of  themselves,  then  this  ?  1849  MACAI  i.  \v 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  119  He  spoke  highly  of  them  to  Barillon. 
fc.  Solemnly,  seriously,  earnestly.  Obs. 

f  1350  /( 'ill.  Palrrne  2336  Do  now,  god,  bi  grace,  And  late 
me  haueal  be  harm,  hei^eliche  i  beseche.   a  1440  S ir  1 ' 
1585  The  stywarde  heyle  hath  swornne.     c  1440  Gesla  Kom. 
i.  2  iHarl.  MS.)  per  met  wi^>  him  a  clerke,  the  which  hielie 
beheld  him.     1515  MORF.  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  53  Euer, 
laughed,  .to  here  it  then  so  sodainly  so  highly  taken. 


1598  KI.ORIO,  Pise,  false  dice,  high  men  or  low  men.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Aletiian's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  341  There  did  I 
leame  . .  to  make  false  Dice,  as  your  High-men  and  your 
Low-men,  a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  \\.  iii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XII.  243  Your  high  And  low  men  are  but  trifles  ; 
your  pois'd  dye,  That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold. 
1863  SALA  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  vii.  226  Gambling  bullies., 
throwing  their  Highmen. 

Hi-gh-me:ttled,  a.  Of  high  mettle ;  high- 
spirited,  high-couraged. 

n  1626  BACON  Q.  F.liz.  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (1860)  488  In  a 
military  and  high-mettled  nation.  1667  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin 
Mar-All  \.  iii,  Love's  an  high-mettled  hawk  that  beats  the 
air.  1714  SWIFT  Petit,  to  Parlt.  in  Davey's  Catal.  (1895) 
32  A  chaise  drawn  by  two  high  mettled  horses.  1838  PRES- 
corr  Ferd.  $  Is.  I.  x,  The  high-mettled  young  cavaliers. 

Hence  Hi'gh-mettle  v.  to  render  high-mettled. 

1837  CAMPBELL  /.  ines  on  Camf  Hilt  v,  The  captors  of  Eng- 
land's domains,  That  ennobled  her  breed  And  high-mettled 
the  blood  of  her  veins. 

Hi'gh-mi  ncled,  a. 

1.  Having  or  characterized  by  a  haughty,  proud, 
or  arrogant  spirit,  arch. 

riSo3  in  Lett,  f,  Papers  Rich.  Ill  >t  Hen.  I'll (1861-3) 
I.  239  The  lady  Luce  was  a  proude  hij  myndyd  woman, 
and  lovyth  not  the  kyngis  grace.  1526  TINIMLE  Kom.  \\. 
20  Be  not  hye  minded,  but  feare.  1530  PAI.SGR.  315/2 
Hyemyneded,  orgneill?ji.\,  fitrs.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
CxxxflJ.  i  Lord,  I  am  not  hye  mynded,  I  haue  no  proude 
lokes.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  no  To  humble  these  high- 
minded  men.  a  1716  EI.ACKALL  W'ks.  (1723)  I.  9  Poor  in 
Spirit  may  very  properly  denote  one  that  is  free  from  Pride, 
one  that  is  not  high-minded.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herni'.  xv,  lie 
not  rash.  Be  not  high-minded. 

2.  Having  a  morally  lofty  character ;  character- 
ized by  high  principles  ;  magnanimous. 

1556  Anrelio  $  fsaa.  (1608)  D  iij,  Eche  of  them  confessede 
with  a  hey  myndede  courragie  the  faute  to  be  his.  c  1590 
GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  195  Martial  Plantagenet,  Henry's 
high-minded  son.  1832  W.  IRVIXG  Alhambt-a  I.  292  These 
cavaliers  are  evidently  well-bred,  and  high-minded  youths. 
iS8i  H.  MORLEY.£«£.  Lit.  Q.  Viet.  iii.  (Tauchn.)  77  What 
little  there  was  of  highminded  statesmanship  was  often  lost 
among  lowthoughted  cares  of  a  political  life. 

Hence  Highmrndedly  adv., Highmi  ndedness. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  12  His  godly  hyRh- 
RlvndedneSM  is  to  bee  noted.  1657  REF.VK  (,W.c  Plea  39 
Oh  beloved,  let  us  abate  of  this  high-mindednesse.  1824 
CAMPBELL  Tkeodoric  385  She  bore  her  fate  high-mindedly 
and  well.  1884  W.  S.  LILLY  in  Coutemf.  fie:'.  Feb.  256 
High-mindedness,  he  says,  is  the  crown  of  all  virtue,  and 
the_  high-minded  man  occupies  liiniM-lf  with  honour,  and  lays 
chum  to  it,  and  takes  pleasure  in  it. 

Hi/glimost,  a.  O6s.  or  dial.  [f.  HlfiH  a.  :  see 
-MI  IST.  J  =  HIGHEST. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  «,  Jnl.  n.  v.  9  Now  is  the  Sun  vpon  the 
highmost  hill  Of  this  daies  iourney.  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Ariironty  in.  431/1  The  first  and  highmost  is  an  Instrument 
called  a  Spatha.  1828  Cnm'ii  Dial.,  Heighmost,  hiy! 

Highness  (hai-ncs\  sl>.  Forms :  see  HIGH  a. 
[OE.  hi'ancs,  -ill's  ;  later,  heahncs,  f.  li,!a?i  HIOH  : 
see  -NESS.  OS.  anil  OHG.  ha/incssa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hit,'h  ;  lofti- 
ness, tallness,  altitude.  Now  rare  in  /;'/.  sense,  the 
usual  word  being  HEIGHT. 

(-897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Ii.  397  Sio  heanes  Sonne 


HIGH    PRIEST. 

c  8»s  'r«A  l^altcr  cxlviii.  i  IK-r^aS  dryhten  of  heofenum 
her^a5  hine  in  lu-anissum,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  5 
And  asette  hine  ofer  }>,t  -^  ttrtnplc-;  ht-ahnesse.  a  1^40  HAM- 
l-OLE  I'salicr  .xciv.  4  pc  hc-hnessjs  of  hilles  ere  his.  1450- 
1530  Myrr.  oar  Ladye  190  Of  wh.-se  sede,  the  hyenesse  of 

foddes  mounte  flowreth  with  fayre  hlos^omes.  1491  CAXTON 
'lias  r,i(r.  \\.  \\'.  de  W.  1495}  241  a/i  In  the  hyghenesse 
of  heuen  he  had  seen  a  douue. 

2.  Loftiness  of  rank,  position,  or  character ;  high 
rank,  condition,  or  quality;  dignity,  majesty. 

i  1175  Lamb.  //out.  97  Difises  deijes  hehnesse  is  to  heriane. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (1724)  428  God  hym  jef  ^re  J>ynges,  as 
rychesse,  And  wysdom,  &  may st rye,  &  bys  was  gret  hey- 
nesse.  €  1380  Wv<  i  IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  42  pus  siche  false 
presumpcioun  of  heynes  of  state,  r  1485  DigoyMyst.  (1882) 
in.  2092  My  lord  of  gret  hynesse.  1553  GAU  Ric'ht  I'ay  49 
He  i*  set  in  greit  power  and  henes.  1646  T.  WHITAKEE 
Uzziah  20  Ux/inh  . .  doted  upon  his  highnesse.  Mod.  The 
highness  of  his  character  atones  for  the  lowness  of  his  rank. 
b.  With  possessive  '.e.g.  the  King's  Highness; 
His,  Her,  Your  Highness),  as  a  title  of  dignity  or 


heinesse,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  ~ii6j-z  (Trin.)  t>e  he^enes  of  )>is 
tre.  1398  THKVISA  llarth.  /V  /'.  R.  v.  xiii,  (1405)  119  That 
it  pas^e  not  dewe  mnner  in  lengthe,  hrede  and  hyghnesse. 
"585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicliolay^s  I' <>y.  iv.xxiii.  139  A  mount 
of  great  highnemeandshorpnesse.  1653  F.  KIRKMAN*  /.v7t» 
ST  Lozia  108  PattlDS.  which  render  our  highness  and  stature 
both  alike.  1859  H.  T.  ELLIS  /long  Kong  to  Manilla  1/4 
They  had  all  his  highness  of  bone  and  lowness  of  flesh. 

f  b.  concr.    Something   that   is   high;    a    high 
place,  region,  or  part;  a  height;  top,  summit.  Ohs, 


1611  to  James  I,  'Highness'  and  'Majesty'  are  used 
indifferently,  as  they  had  been  in  reference  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  in  his  reign  'Majesty '  became  the  official  style, 
'  Highness '  was  borne  by  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  and 
his  wife.  In  present  usage,  '  all  sons  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  Sovereign  are 
regarded  as  of  the  "  Blood  Royal  ",  and  designated  "  Royal 
Highness",  which  is  bestowed  also  upon  grandchildren,  if 
they  are  the  offspring  of  sons  ;  but  nephews,  nieces,  and 
cousins,  in  common  with  ihe  children  of  daughter^  are 
addressed  as  "  Highness  "  only'  (Whitaker,  Titled  Persons 
1898).  '  Highness  '  is  also  given  to  the  chief  Indian  Feuda- 
tory Princes.  'Imperial'  and  'Royal  Highness'  are  ap- 
plied to  members  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  families  of 
other  countries,  '  Royal  Highness  '  also  to  reigning  Grand 
Dukes,  '  Highness '  and  '  Serene  Highness  *  to  certain 
other  princes  (chiefly  German) :  see  SERKM  . 

[1173  FOLIOT  in  Mat.  Hist,  litcket  (Rolls)  VII.  555  Vestrj-e, 
domine,  celsitudini  scribere  tardavi.J  1402  PR.  OF  WALES 
/.*:/.  to  Hen.  11'  (Nat.  MSS.  I.  No.  36;  More  can  I  not 
write  to  yowr  hynesse  at  this  tyme.  r  1460  FORTESCUE 
Abs.  fy  Lint.  Man.  vi.  (1885)  118  His  creauncers  shul  . .  de- 
fame his  highnes  off  mysgouernance.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.l  2  Your  noble  grace  and  excellent 
highnes  For  to  accepte  I  beseche  right  humbly  Thys  lytle 
boke.  1529  WOLSKV  in  Four  (.'.  Eng.  Lett,  i  r  This  Kyndnes 
exibite  from  the  Kyng's  hyghnes."  1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  29 
§  i  Within  the  Queenes  Highnes  Domynions.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cyinb.  i.  iii.  38  The  Queene  (Madam)  Desires  your  lli^h- 
nesse  Company.  1611  BIBLE  Ded.  to  Jas.  /  r6  The  Lord 
of  Heauen  and  earth  blesse  your  Maiestie  with  many  and 
happy  dayes,  that,  as  his  Heauenly  hand  hath  enriched  your 
Highnesse  with  many  singular,  and  extraordinary  Graces; 
so  [etc.],  1653  Weekly  Intcllig.  74-21  Mar.  in  Ellis  On*. 
Lett.  Ser.  IT.  III.  367  The  Privy  Lodgings  for  his  Bighaett 
the  Lord  Protector  in  Whitehall  are  now  in  readiness.  1714 
SwirrPrtt.St.4jf,  Wks.  1765111.296  His  electoral  high- 
ness should  declare  himself  entirely  satisfied.  1833  HT.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Three  Ages  \,  9  The  King  s  Highness  was  not  called 
upon  to  content  himself  with  the  homely  fare  of  a  farm- 
house. 1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  ninuc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  II. 
19  Her  royal  highness  merely  awaited  an  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  1854  THACKERAY  Rose  fy  Ring  vii,  The 
first  lord-in-waiting,  entered  and  said,  '  Royal  Highnesses  ! 
Their  Majesties  expect  you  in  the  Pink  Throne-room'. 

f3.  Haughtiness,  pride  ;  overbearingness.  Obs. 

c  uoo  Trin,  Coll.  ffottt.  143  Heinesse  of  oregel  \>e  hie 
hadde.  a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  xxi.  21  Fra  be  heghnes  of 
iui-s  &  all  proud  men.  c  1394  /'.  PI.  Crcdc  542  Wi^ proude 
wordes  . .  Bobe  wi|> '  jx>u  leyest,  and  bou  lext '  in  he^  n 
of  sowle.  1553  GAU  Richt  Yay  95  Aganis  al  hienes  and  al 
oder  sinnis.  1658  'J  radii.  Mew.  A".  James  131  [He]  did  by 
the  highness  of  his  hand  bring  it  to  the  Counsel!  Table. 

4.  Greatness  of  degree,  amount,  force,  etc. ;  high 
degree. 

1659  ^-  HAHBlB/>*rft«r.i/fW»4f»39a  Through  the  high- 
nesse of  the  wind,  and  .strength  of  the  stream.  1884  Mani  h. 
Exam.  10  July  5/1  Responsible  for  the  highness  of  the  rates. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.}  Highness  v.  trans.,  to  ad- 
dress with  the  title  'Highness'  ;  Hi'ghnesshood, 
•ship  (rare],  the  rank  or  personality  of  one  who 
has  the  title  of  Highness. 

1658  COKAINE  Trappolin  in.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  (1874)  154 
Hora,  I  will  obey  your  Highness.  Tra.  Highness  me  no 
more  !  1814  Gmizanga  \\.  ii,  My  son  wasn't  grand  enough 
for  your  Royal  Highness-ship  !  1818  J.  W.  CROKER  JrtiL 
9  Dec.  in  C.  /'«£•«  (18841  I.  iv.  125  They  don't  quite  High- 
ness her  (Mrs.  Fitzherbert]  in  her  domestic  circle,  but  they 
Madam  her  prodigiously.  1844  litatkw.  Mag.  LV.  199  A 
king  has  descended  from  his  throne,  and  a  prince  from  royal 
highnesuhood,  to  reward  the  virtues  of  the  fair  partners  to 
whom  they  are  unable  to  impart  the  rights  of  the  blood-royal. 

Hi'gh-pitched,  a. 

1.  Ot  high  pitch  acoustically. 

1748  J.  MASON  Elocnt.  7  A   Habit  of  reading  in  a  high- 
pitched  Key.      1889  'J.   S.   WINTER'  Mrs.  Bob  \\&, 
Julia  had  a  very  high-pitched  voice. 

2.  Of  lofty  tone  or  character. 

'593  SHAKS.  Liter.  41  His  hi-h-piteh'd  thoughts.  1875 
M*LAKEM  Serm.  Ser.  n.  i.  2  The  language,  .seems  much  too 
emphatic  and  high-pitched,  to  be  fully  satisfied  hy  a  refer- 
ence to  anything  in  this  life.  1897  DOWDEN  /•>-.  Lit.  in.  i. 
144  A  relief  from  their  fatigue  of  fine  manners  and  high- 
pitched  emotions. 

3.  Highly  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  steep. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Huild.  427  After  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  high-pitched  roofs  were  very  generally 
introduced.  1877  J.  C.  Cox  Ch.  Dertysh.  II.  81  Traces  of 
the  high-pitched  roof. 

High  priest,  hrgh-priest.  [See  HIGH  a.  7.] 
1.  A  chief  priest ;  esp.  the  Jewish  chief  priest. 


HIGH-PRIESTESS. 
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138*  WvcLivJiV/.  ll'ks.  III.  517  J?e  ht-y^e  prest  Hely.  1526 
TiNDALt  j'V''"  xviii.  10  [He]  smote  the  liye  prestesservaunt. 
158*  N.  LicnEFiELi)  tr.  Castanheda's  Conq.  E.  Itui.  x\iu 
43  b,  The  kin^s  high  Priest.  1756-7  tr.  Kcyder's  Tnir. 
(1760)  II.  399'!  he  emperor  Augustus  Caisar,  high-priest,  &c. 
having  conquered  Egypt,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman  state, 
consecrated  this  ohelUk  to  the  sun.  1877  P.  THOMSON  in 
Queen's  Printers'  Aids  to  Bible  148  To  found  and  establish 
the  Asmotieean  dynasty  of  native  high-priest-princes. 
b.  Applied  to  Christ  as  maker  of  the  Atonement. 

i$z6  TINDALE  Heb.  iv.  14  [v.  i]  Seynge  then  thatt  we  have 
a  grette  hye  prest  whych  hath  entred  heven.  .lett  vs  kepe 
oure  profession.  1718  WATTS  Hyntnt  With  joy  we  meditate 
the  grace  Of  our  High  Priest  above.  1833  CRUSE  Ettwl'ins 
\.  iv.  412  Our  first  and  great  High  Priest. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  A  hierophant ;  the  head  of 
any  '  cult '. 

1767  Junius  Lett.  ii.  (18041  I.  17  Just  indignation  agaitust 
this  Juntas,  this  high-priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  II.  xvi.  118 
The  high  priest  of  science  found  himself  the  inmate  of  a 
college.  1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  106  Ricardo,  the 
high-priest  of  the  bullionists. 

High-prie'Stess.    A  chief  priestess.  Also/^. 

1645  PAGITT  Hereswgr.  (16471  114  The  high  Priestesse  of 
the  new  religion.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenal  99  This 
grove's  high-priestesse,  heaven's  true  messenger.  1858  Miss 
MULOCK  Th,  ab,  IVoni.  244. 

High-priepsthoocL  [f.HiGH  PRIEST  + -HOOD.] 
The  office  of  high  priest.  Alsoyf^. 

1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace.  vu.  2i  Thus  Alcimus  defended 
his  hie  presthode.  1640  BABTWICK  Lord  Bf>s.  viii.  I  ij,  He 
denyes  Christs  Highpriesthood  in  heaven.  1841-4  EMERSOM 
Ess.  Sen  I.  xi.  11876)  272  The  high-priesthood  of  the  pure 
reason.  1885  Athenaeum  21  Mar.  373/3  During  the  high- 
priesthood  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

High-prie'Stly,  «.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  1 .]  Per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  high  priest. 

1849  Sidonia  Sore,  II.  183  Even  in  that  glorious  high- 
priestly  prayer  of  His.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt. 
\.  §  5,  41  Authority,  .concentrated  in  high-priestly  hands. 

Hi'glx-rea  ching,  a.  a.  lit.  That  reaches  high 
or  aloit.  b.  fig.  Aspiring,  ambitious. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rick,  ///,  iv.  ii.  31  High-reaching  Bucking- 
ham growes  circumspect.  [1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  644  At  last 
appeer  Hell  bounds  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  Roof.]  1827 
KEBLE  Ckr.  Y.,  Whitsttn,  Monday  xii,  Heroes  and  Kings, 
obey  the  charm,  Withdraw  the  proud  high-reaching  arm. 
1847  PISRAEU  Tattered  11.  i.\,  A  being  formed  for  high- 
reaching  exploits, 

Hi'gll -ridged,  a.  Also  6-8  -rigged.  Having 
a  high  ridge  or  ridges. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  (Arb.)  138  A  certayne  kynde  of 
[arrow]  heades  whyche  men  call  hie  rigged,  creased,  or 
shouldred  heades.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  High-crested, 
or  High-rigged,  a  Term  in  Archery.  1747  tr.  Mem.  Nutrc- 
hian  Court  I.  13  A  narrow,  high-ridged  nose. 

Hi'gh-rigged,  «.  Naut.   Having  high  rigging. 

1795  J.  PHILLIPS  I- fist.  Inland  Xavig.  318  Detriment  done 
to  the  locks  and  banks  by  high-rigged  vessels. 

High,  road,  ki'gh-f  oa:d.  [After  HIGHWAY.] 
A  chief  or  main  road  ;  a  highway. 

1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  144  f  2  [We]  do  not  share  alike  in 
the  Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High-Road.  1763  JOHNSON 

•       D .  ft  £    T..I-.    rri__ i_t  _  .-  ,       u  •    i.    .    .-.,_». 


toff.  Lit.  187        _   .._       _ 

market,  wake,  high-road,  or  ploughfield.     1881   BESANT  & 
RICE  Chtipl.  of  Fleet  \.  in,  The  lane  led  on  to  the  high-road. 

1793  HoLCROPt  Lavater's  P/iysi/'g.  III.  xii.  64,  I  ..will 
travel  in  the  high-road  of  certainty,  and  confine  myself  to 
what  is  visible.  1839  40  THACKEKAY  Catherine  v,  I  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

t  Hrgh-rTtnner.  Obs.  A  false  die  loaded  so 
as  to  run  on  the  high  numbers;  cf.  HIGHMAN. 


1668  DRYDEN  Evening's  Love  m.  i,  The  high-running 
dice.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  n.  v.  j-,5  False  Dice  ..  the 
high,  and  the  low  runners.  1721  J.  DENNIS  Lett.  II.  407 
(N.)  The  rhetorical  author  . .  makes  use  of  his  tropes  and 
figures,  which  are  his  high  and  low  runners,  to  cheat  us. 

Hi'gh-se:t,  a. 

1.  Set  in  a  high  or  lofty  position. 

1382  WYCLII-'  Job  xxxix.  28  In  stones  he  dwellith,  and  in 
he3e  sett  scarri  flintis  he  bideth.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat. 
Agric.  (ed.  2)  194  If  the  wrest  is  high  set,  the  earth  of  the 
furrow  will  not  touch  the  hinder  part  of  the  mold-board. 

2,  Set  in  a  high  key;  high-pitched.     Alsoy%-. 

a  1631  DRAYTON  Wks.  III.  1027  (Jod.>  Thy  high-set  song. 
1698  NORKIS  rract.  Disc.  IV.  54  His  Spiritual  and  high-set 
Ear.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  111.335  Like  well-tuned 
Instruments:  But  ..  too  high-set  for  me,  1784  R,  ; 
Bar/tain  Downs  I.  54  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  seemed  at  present 
too  high  set  for  the  dull  conversation  of  business. 


„      _lip.    Obs.     In  3  heih-,  hehschipe. 

[See -SHIP.]     Elevation;  high  dignity;  altitude. 

a  1225  Alter.  /?.  ioo  Vt  of  mine  heihschipe.  c  1230  Halt 
J/t'/i/.  5  pe  hehschipe  of  meidenhad.  a  1240  Uretiun  in 
Cott.  Horn,  189  pu  hauest..ti  imichde  hehschipe. 

t  Hi'gh-Sliod,  -Shoed,  a.  Obs.  AY  earing  high 
shoes;  nence,  rustic,  boorish.  (See  next.) 

1656  j.  HAHIMNCTON  Occuna  (1771)  152  (Jod.i  Your  high- 
shod  prerogative  and  those  same  slouching  fellows,  your 
tribune.  1693  DKYDEN  Persiits  (1697*  478  The  high-shoo'd 
Ploughman.  111716  SOUTH  Seym.  11717)  IV.  497  Who., 
rejoice  as  much  in  their  homely  Dame,  and  ragged  Children, 
together  with  their  High-shoed  Companions,  as  those  who 
can.  .domineer  over  Kingdoms. 

t  Hi'gh-shoe.  Obs. 

1.  One  who  wears  high  shoes,  as  rustics  did  in  the 
i7lh  c. ;  hence,  a  rustic,  countryman,  plain  man. 


[1603  BRETON  Packet  Lett.  Wks.  (1879)  49  (Countryman  s 
Let.  to  Sweet  lie  art)  If  my  high  shooes  come  home  on 
Saturday,  He  see  thee  on  Sunday.]  1650-66  WHAKTON 
Poems  Wks.  (1683)  340  The  Wary-High-Shooe,  who  so 
Idoliz'd  The  Covenant,  that  equally  he  priz'd  It  with  his 
Bible.  1651  CLEVKI..\NI>  Kelcl  Scot  Poems  34  What  all 
those  wild  Collegiates  had  cost  The  honest  High-shoes. 
1679  Observ.  last  Dutch  Wars  4  Our  Justices.. in  the  more 
weighty  points  of  the  Law,  would  be  baffled  upon  the  Bench 
by  every  High-shooe.  1695  Enq,  Ane.  Const.  Eng.  45 
Whereby  we  of  the  high  shoos,  would  be  made  as  capable 
of  judging,  .as  the  best  gentleman  of  you  all. 

2.  pi.  Higfh  shoon  used  attrib.  =  Rustic,  boorish. 
High-shoon- man,  a  rustic,  an  agricultural  labourer. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  251  As  if  there  were  no  medium 
between  High-shoon  Language,  and  that  of  the  Buskin  and 
Stage.  1664  KYELYN  Pomona  Pref.  11729}  50  This  Improve- 
ment would  be  generally  obstructed  by  the  Tenant  and 
High-shoon-men.  1676  MARVELI,  Mr.  Smirke  52  He  came 
with  two  Reprobates  of  his  own  Heresy  into  a  little  . .  Shire 
of  Italy  and.  .seduced  three  most  simple  high-shoon  Bishops. 

Hrgh-sou:uding,  •• 

1.  Emitting  a  high  or  loud  sound;  highly  sonorous. 
1560  BIBLE   ^Genev.)  Ps.  cl.  5  Praise  ye  him  with  high 

sounding  cymbals.  1717  FENTON  Poems  212  (Jod.i  When 
his  highsounding  lyre  his  valour  rais'd.  1784  Cowt'EK  Task 
y.  681  Ah,  tinkling  cymbal  and  high-sounding  brass,  Smitten 
in  vain ! 

2.  Having  an  imposing  or  pretentious  sound. 
i784DELoLME£'«£".  Const.  \.  H.  (ed.  4)  33  Vested  with  more 

high-sounding  prerogatives,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  11869) 
III.  iii.  131  They  had  high-sounding  titles.  1877  E.  R. 
CONDEK  Bas.  Faith  iv.  145  What  real  meaning  is  there  in 
the  highsounding  phrase,  so  often  repeated,  '  Knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves  '  ? 

Hi  gll-spi'rited,  a.  Possessing  or  marked  by 
a  lofty,  courageous,  or  bold  spirit ;  mettlesome. 

.11631  DRAYTON  Wks.  I.  113  (Jod.)  A  lady's  sleeve  high- 
spirited  Hastings  wore.  1660  MILTON  Free  Commw.  Wks. 
(1851)  451  Of  all  Governments  a  Commonwealth  aims  most 
to  make  the  People  flourishing,  vertuous,  noble  and  high- 
spirited.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  216  Too 
high-spirited  to  be  passive  instruments  in  his  hand.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  II.  13  Three  hundred  high-spirited 
stallions.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  iv.  no  She  was  an  auda- 
cious, high-spirited  little  woman. 

Hence  Highspi'ritedness. 

1647  TRAPP  Coinm.  i  Cor.  xiv.  36  Take  heed  lest  God  for 
your  arrogancy  and  high  spiritedness  lay  you  low  enough. 

Hi'gh-ste:pper.  A  horse  which  lifts  its  feet 
high  from  the  ground  in  walking  and  trotting ; 
transf*  a  person  of  stately  walk  or  bearing.  So 

1860  MRS.  RIDDELL  Too  Mitch  Alone  xxix,  [The  beauty] 
which  makes  a  woman  be  called,  when  young  and  in  good 
action,  'showy'  and  'a  high-stepper'.  1880  OUIDA  Moths 
II.  54  She  drove,  .very  high -stepping  English  horses.  1886 
'  MAXWKLL  GRAY  '  Silence  Dean  J\IaUland\.  \.  9  A  dog-cart, 
drawn  by  a  high-stepping  chesnut.  Ibid.  10  Sending  the 
high-stepper  flying  along  the  level  down-road  like  the  wind. 

t  Hi'gh.-sto:mached,  a.  Obs.  or  arch,  [See 
STOMACH.]  Of  high  courage  or  spirit ;  high- 
spirited,  haughty. 

1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  y/t  no  A  man  very  wel  borne. . 
but  no  better  borne  then  high  stornacked.  a  1592  H.  SMITH 
IVks.  (1867)  II.  237  These  nought-fearing  fellows,  these  high- 
stomached  men,  which  desire  danger.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  77, 
i.  i.  18  High  stomackd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire.  1786 
tr.  Beckfonfs  Vathek  (1868)  103  In  this  deputation  were 
some  high-stomached  sheiks,  who  ..  scrupled  not  to  speak 
their  opinion.  1894  CHARLES  T.  C.  JAMES  Mhs  Pft.-ict.ity 
II.  ii.  24  He  said  she  was  'high-stomached'.  Very  remark- 
able  way  of  putting  it.  .wasn't  it? 

Hi'gh.-strai:ned,  a.  Highly  strained;  forced. 

1659  D.  PELL  lt>ipr.  Sea  Ded.  A  iij  b,  The  Age  wee  live 
in  is  all  for  novelties,  and  high-strained  Jigs  of  Musick. 
1683  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr,  Mor.  109  The  high  strain'd  para- 
doxes of  old  philosophy.  1748  HARTLEY  Ooterv.  Man  i.  iv. 
449  The  high-strained  Encomiums. .paid  to  Learning. 

High  street.  [See  STREET.]  In  OE.,  and 
often  down  to  i;th  c,,  A  highway,  a  main  road, 
whether  in  country  or  town  ;  now,  very  generally, 
the  proper  name  (Hi'gh  Street}  of  that  street  of  a 
town  which  is  built  upon  a  great  highway,  and  is 
(or  was  originally)  the  principal  one  in  the  town. 

In  OE.  times  often  applied  to  one  of  the  Roman  Roads  or 
'  Streets ' ;  it  remains  as  the  name  of  one  of  these,  and  of 
the  mountain  over  which  it  passes  in  Westmorland. 

?c  1000  Charier  of  Oswald,  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  III.  246  To 
fee  re  heahstrsete.  c  laoo  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  89  pat  burn  folc 
hihten  \>e  hese  strete.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8071  i.Goit.)  pai 
went  ham  forth  be  hie  strete  [Cott.  tye  mikel  stret].  1377 
LANCL.  /'.  PL  B.  xn.  105  Ri}t  as  sy^te  serueth  a  man  to  se 
be  heighe  strete.  1535  COVERDALB  Job  xxiii.  n  My  fete 
kepe  his  path,  his  hye  strete  haue  I  holden.  1548  HALL  Chron. 
K.  Eiiw.  //',  210  Bronghte.  .through  the  hygh  streates 
of  London,  too  the  catliedrall  church  of  sainct  Paule.  1563 
W.  FLLKE  Mt'tcors  11640)  38  b,  The  milke  way.. is  the  high 
street  in  Heaven  that  goeth  streight  to  Jupiters  palace. 
1606  .V.  Riding  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  36  Yarnie  Bridge  being  a 
common  and  most  necessarie  passage,  .and  being  His  Maties 
high  streete.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1599  The  morning 
trumpets  festival  proclaimed  Through  each  high  street. 
1726  LEONI  Albertfs  Arckit.  I.  69/2  High  Streets  ..  are 
deMyned  for  some  certain  purpose,  especially  any  public 
one  ;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  lead  to  some  Temple,  or 
to  the  Course  for  Races,  or  to  the  Place  of  Justice.  1849 
MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  208  The  Catholics  were  al- 


.„  similar  with  other  well-known  streets  in  Oxford. 

tHight,   sb.1     Obs.      Forms:    3-4  hiht,    3-5 
hi3t  (-e; ,  3-6  hight,  ,4  hit; ;  Sc.  4-5  hicht   A-6 


hecht,  (5  heycht,  height,  heght).     [f.  HIGHT 

v.^ :  a  northern  form  (instead  of  the  original  OE. 
hat,  ME.  HOTE)  ;  after  I5th  c.  only  Sc.     Cf.  BE- 

HIGHT  St>.] 

1.  A  command,  order. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19330  (Edin.)  We  . .  ^iu  forbede  J?urg  he 
hi^te  of  bissophede,  fc>at  ^ie  in  name  of  f>at  ihesu  Be  no^te  to 
preche  sa  bald,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petrvs  335  Cristis 
hecht  for  to  fulfill,  J>an  paul  to  Rome  com  petir  till. 

2.  A  promise ;  a  vow. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  785  pis  hight  . .  was  ful  fals  and  fikel. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Machor  1162  His  hicht  fjat  he  mad 
to  me.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  4  Aftir  his  hi^t  and  couenaund. 
6-1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vnt.  xviii.  12  In  ^at  Heycht  he  wes 
noucht  lele.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  CLXXIV.  xi,  He  hight 
the  Kyng.  .&  held  nothing  his  hight.  153^  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  III.  23  Oft  syis  fair  hechtis  makis  tuillis  fane.  1609 
SKKNE  Keg.  Maj.  30  Ane  donation  is  vnderstand,  to  be  ane 
hecht  or  bair  promise,  rather  then  ane  trew  or  effectual! 
gift.  1808-25  JAMILSON,  Hecht,  heycht  . .  this  word  is  still 
used,  Lothian.  [1862  HISLOP  Prov.  Scotl.  59  Fair  hechts 
mak  fools  fain.] 

t  Hight,  highth,  sb£  Obs.  Forms :  I  his*, 
3  hihfle,  4  hihte,  (hithte),  5  hyjt.  [OE.  hi$,  f. 
hlfjan  to  HIE,  with  suffix  -th  later  -t  after  gh  ;  cf. 
HEIGHT.]  Exertion,  impetuosity,  haste. 

c  1050  Gloss,  in  Zsfli.  fur  lieutsches  Altertk.  XXXI.  14 
Acittis  nistbus,  mid  scearpum  hijSurn.  a  i2t$AnLt:  J?.  324 
Schrift  schal  beon  on  hihSe  imaked.  a  1225  Juliana  77 
pe  reue  . .  leup  for  hihSe  \vi3  lut  men  into  a  bat.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  no  For  non  hithte  that  he  hath  ne  sytht 
me  hym  ner  shake,  c  1450  MYRC  559  Wheber  be  wordes  were 
i>eyde  a-ryat,  And  not  turnet  in  bat  hy3t. 

tHight,  rf.3  Obs.  Forms:  I  hyht,  (hiht), 
2  huht  (it),  3  Orm.  hihht,  hi;t(e.  [OE.  hyht 
:— OTeut.  *huhti-  from  root  hug-  of  hycgan  to 
think,  hope.  Cf.  HIGH  sd.1]  Hope,  glad  expecta- 
tion ;  gladness,  joy. 

971  Blickl.  Han.  165  De  biS  bonne  hyht  and  gefea.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxiii.  20  [cxv.  n]  Hio  hyht  heora  habban  on 
Drihten.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  97  [He]  5if5  heom  forgifnesse 
and  huht  and  heore  Jeomerinde  mod  Hi5ega5.  c  izooORMiN 
3816  Hihht  &  hope  o  Drihhtin  God.  a  1350  Owl  %  Night. 
272  Hit  is  min  hi}te,  hit  is  mi  wune.  Ibid.  1101  An  hadde 
sobbe  blisse  and  hi^te. 

Hight,  sli.i  and  a.,  var.  of  HKIGHT  s/>.  and  a. 

Hight,  f.1  arch.  Forms:  see  below.  [A  Com. 
Teut.  vb. ;  orig.  reduplicated  :  OE.  hdt-an,  pa.  t. 
he/it,  contr.  htt,  pi.  hehton,  h<!ton,  pa.  pple.  haten 
=  OFris.  heta,  OS.  hetan  (MLG.  hlten,  MDu. 
heeten,  heiten,  Du.  heeten},  OHG.  hei^att,  (MHG. 
heitfn,  Ger.  heiszen],  ON.  heita  (S\v.  heta,  Da. 
hede),  Goth,  haitan,  pa.  t.  haikait,  pi.  -um,  pa. 
j  ppl.  haitans,  to  call  by  name,  to  name,  call  to 
j  come  or  do  something,  bid,  command.  Of  this 
|  vb.  the  Old  Teutonic  medio-passive  voice,  Goth. 
haitada,  pi.  haitanda  (pres.  t.),  remained  in  OE. 
as  luitte,  pi.  hatton  (pres.  and  pa.  t.),  being  the 
only  trace  of  this  voice  in  English.  In  the  other 
Teutonic  langs.  the  passive  form  had  been  lost,  or 
rather  blended  with  that  of  the  active,  but  the  sense 
remained,  as  one  of  the  uses  of  the  verb,  which  was 
thus  both  '  to  call '  and  '  to  be  called '.  In  ME. 
the  same  fate  befell  the  passive  form,  so  that  here 
also  the  active  hoten,  hight,  came  to  be  both  '  to 
call '  and  '  to  be  called  ',  the  latter  being  the  chief 
use  in  later  times.  In  addition  to  this  curious 
confusion,  the  active  forms  themselves  suffered  a 
remarkable  series  of  changes,  resulting  finally  in 
the  entire  loss  of  the  present  stem,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  that  of  the  pa.  t.  The  original  pres.  hate 
and  pa.  pple.  haten  regularly  became  in  ME.  hole, 
hote(n  i^to  c  1456),  northern  hate,  hate(n.  The 
redupl.  pa.  t.  hcht  (Goth,  haikait  =  *hehait)  gave 
ME.  he)t,  hiht,  hight ;  the  contracted  hi-t  gave  ME. 
het,  hcet,  hete  (to  c  1470).  Thus,  the  normal  ME. 
inflexion  was  hate,  hit  or  hight,  hote(n ;  but  this 
was,  from  an  early  date,  disturbed  by  the  influence 
of  '  levelling',  and  of  various  assumed  analogies. 
From  c  1200  the  anomalous  pa.  t.  he/it  often  took, 
like  the  weak  vbs.,  final  -e,  the  loss  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  I5thc.,  again  made  the  form  hight.  About 
1300,  the  pres.  t.  took  (in  midl.  dial.)  the  vowel  of 
the  past,  and  became  hete,  heet(e,  which  survived 
to  the  1 6th  c.  Farther  north,  the  pres.  assumed 
the  form  of  the  redupl.  pa.  t.,  and  became  hight, 
;  hicht,  hechl,  still  extant  in  Sc.  in  sense  '  promise '. 
Both  forms  of  the  pa.  t.  het  and  hight  also  passed 
over  into  the  pa.  pple.,  where  hight  is  still  a  well- 
known  archaism.  Dialectally,  or  by  individual 
writers,  this  is  extended  as  highted.  There  are 
various  other  anomalies  ;  for  which  see  the  Forms 
below.  The  only  parts  of  the  vb.  which  remain 
in  literary  use  are  the  pa.  pple.  hight  'called', 
and  the  kindred  pa.  t.  hight '  was  called  ',  both  con- 
scious archaisms  unknown  to  ordinary  prose.  In 
the  dialects  other  forms  and  senses  survive.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 
1.  Present  stem.  a.  i  h&t-,  2-5  hat-,  3-5  hot-, 
(3  boat-,  5  hoot-). 
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HIGHT. 

c8o7   K.  A  ry's  Past.   Prci.  3  Alfred  kyning 

bAidereUa  \S'.ciki^  bucep.  AV-/.  hiii.  443  Pryhten  hwstt 
ha:  tst  ou  me  don  ?  <  icxxi  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  .\iv.  28  Hat  me 
cuman  to  be  \Lindisf.  G.  haat  meh  jecuma:  to  Se].  <  1050 
Byrktfertk'sHandboc'm  A  VIII.  303  J>xt  =er  be 

man  h«et  solaria,  r  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  God  almihtin  pehat 
don  bin  god  on-$ein  his  uuel.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin,  201 
Alle  biletTulle  ich  hote  bus  waken,  a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  186  So 
hat  owr  ueder  ou.  1258  Eng,  fractal**  Hen.  ///,  1.  6  We 
witlen  and  boaten  ba:t  alle  vre  treowe  heom  bealden  dead- 
liche  itban.  c  1320  R.  BRCXNE  Medit.  240  Thys  y  jow 
hote.  14..  H'y^lijTf  Dtut.  xxiii.  23  tnarg.t  Of  him  that 
hootith,  and  fulfilHlh  it  not.  <  1440  Proinp.  Parv,  240/2 
Hotyn  or  make  beheste,  promitto.  «'  1475  Assembl.  Ladies 
689  Now  good,  tell  on,  I  hate  you,  by  saynt  Jame. 
0.  ?3,  4-6  hete,  5-6  heete,  (?3,  4-5  heif). 

<i  1300  Cursor  J/.  5427  Hcit  [Fair/,  hete]  me  trull,  wit 
couenand.  c  1330  R.  BRUSNE  Chron.  11810)  148  His  help  I 
3ow  hete.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  236  But  oon 
auow  to  grete  god  I  heete  [r'.  r.  hete].  (1460  Townelcy 
AQv/.(SuiteM3  72  Oylle  of  mercy  I  can  hym  heyt.  2  bid.  74 
A  child  to  bere  thou  me  hetys.  How  shuld  it  be  ?  1549-62 
STERNHOLU&  H  /'j.cxix.jo  As  thou  to  me  thyseruanthetebt. 
7.  3-4  hiht,  hijt,  4-  hight,  (4  hite,  hyte,  4-5 
hyght,  5  higte)  ;  Sc.  4-  hicht,  hecht,  (4-5  hycht, 
5-6  heght,  6  heycht). 

411300  Cursor  M.  5431  (Cott.)  Truli  now  i  (>e  hight  [Gotl. 
hite].  Ibid.  24890  :Edin.)  pu  sal  nu  hihl  and  vow  me 
her.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.  21  Hyghtand  ioy  til 
ryghtwismen.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xii.  318,  I  hecht  heir, 
in  my  lawte.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  5782  Here  I 
hight  amendemeni.  -1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  34 
And  hecht  thame  giftis,  howbeid  30  gif  thame  nocht.  1565 
GOLDING  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  11593'  169  And  as  for  leach,  was 
n^ne  that  helpe  could  hi^ht.  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  25  To 
Higkt  (Cumb.),  to  promise  or  vow.  1789  BURNS  5  Carlines 
xi,  He  wadna  hecht  them  courtly  gifts  .  .  But  he  wad  hecht 
an  honest  heart.  187*  BLACKIE  Lays  Htgkl.  3  Molaise  .. 
Hights  me  go,  and  1  obey. 

2.  Fast  tense,     a.  str.  i  heht,  3  hie;!,  (heitt), 
4  hejt,  heycht,  hijt,  4-5  hight  ;  also  weak  2-3 
hehte,  3  haehte,  hahte,  hsette,  heitte,  3-4  hihte, 
3-5  hi^te,  4-5  highte,  hyghte,  5  he3te,  heghte; 
undetermined    6-    hight,    (hyght),    Sc.    hecht, 
(heght). 

a  1000  Andreas  365  (Gr.)  He  heht  englas  him  to  cuman. 
cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  121  Summe  ..  hehten  bine  aredan. 
a  xaoo  Moral  Ode  268  Al  bet  be  labe  gast  hechte  to.  c  1250 
Mt-id.  Maregretf  viii,  E  heitt  hem  aquelle.  Ibid.  lvf  Oli- 
brius  heitte  be  mai  ut  of  prisuri  don.  c  \*y>Gen.  $  Ex.  218 
And  hiejt  him  ded  he  sulde  ben.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15660 
Has  bou  nu  al  forgeten  bat  bou  hight.  c  1300  Harrow. 
Hell^\  That  I  hihte  the  In  the  old  iawe,  thou  dudest  me. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  lit.  9  As  be  kyng  hihte.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR Bruce  x.  262  He  his  man  hecht  for  till  be.  ^1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints,  Synton  <y  Judas  122  He  heycht  to  mend  his 
stat.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  1.  101  pat  he  hijt  hem 
raciously.  1:1440  York  Myst.  xliv.  49  He  highte  vs  fro 
arme  for  to  hyde.  1:1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixv.  284  pe  porter 
hi^te  for  to  do  it.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  iSurtees)  8180  Wele 
he  bight,  bot  euyl  did  he.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  265  Not- 
withstanding that  the  kyng  hite  him  this,  he  vas  exiled. 
1557  TottelCs  Misc.  (Arb.)  249  Hopeful!  youth  that  higth 
me  health.  1578  Ps.  Ii.  in  Scot.  Poems  ibik  C.  II.  114  Thou 
heght  to  Abraham  anone,  Isack  his  eldest  son.  1793  BURNS 
Mff  o*  the  Mill  9  The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  Teal  and 
loving.  [1841  hight  :  see  B.  5  jS  c.] 

6.  str.  i  he"fc,  2-4  het,  4-5  heet,  hett  ;  also  3 
heitt,  (?awz£),  3  heitte,  4  hete,  4-5  hette. 

i  900  tr.  Bxda?s  Hist.  in.  xii.  [xiv.]  (1890!  194  psei  J?e  hine 
slean  het.  a  1000  CxdmotCs  Gen.  2613  (Gr.)  He  het  his 
naman  Adam.  ("1175  Lamb,  Horn.  7  pe  witeja  het  J>et  we 
sculde  makien  his  stijes.  c  1290  Bektt  806  in  S.  E»ff-  Leg. 
\.  129  Heo  heten  him  don  heom  sikernesse.  c  1330  R.  BRU.NSE 
Chron.  (1810)  275  pre  days  trewe  be  Inglis  him  hete.  13.  . 
Guy  Ir'arw.  (A.)  204  To  him  he  cleped  Gij,  And  him  hete 
and  comandi.  13..  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  448  Lx)ke,  Gawan, 
\x>u  be  graybe  to  go  as  bou  hettez.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
xx.  271  Enuye.  .heet  freres  to  go  to  scole.  1393  //'/./.  C.  n. 
17  He  het  pe  elementes  to  helpe  3ow  alle  tyme>.  <  1430 
Syr  Tryam.  1043  When  thou  haste  done  that  thou  hett. 
1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  206  Kyng  Artour  .  .  Hetle  of  the  table 
rounde  Four  the  beste  knyghtes.  .  Arme  Lybeaus. 

7.  erron,  6  hote. 

1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cal.  July  164  A  shepheard  trewe, 
yet  not  so  true,  as  he  that  earst  I  hote. 

3.  Pa.  pple.  a.  i  (se)hiten,  2-3  (.30-,  i-)haten, 
3-4  haten.   4-5  hate  ;    2  -6  (je-,   y-,   i-)hoten, 
(y-,  i-)hote. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  i.  §  i  Da  wats  sum  consul  .  .  Boe- 
tius  wxs  haten.  c  975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt  xxvii.  16  Mono 
se  WEES  haten  barrabas  [Hatt.  G.  ;ehaten].  1154  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1132  An  prior  of  S'  Neod,  Martin  was  ^ehateti. 
cii7S  Cott.  Horn.  219  Heo  was  jehoten  leoht  berinde. 
CIX7S  Lamb.  Horn.  97  He  is  ihate  on  grekisc  paraclitus. 
c  xaoo  ORMIN  5200  He  wass  hatenn  Helyseow.  c  1205  LAV. 
3156  pe  kinge  of  Bruttaine  be  Leir  is  haten.  c  1250  Mi  id, 
Martprete  i,  De  vie  of  one  meidan  was  hoten  Maregrete. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (17241  80  A  lordyng  of  pe  Romaynes,  pat 
y  note  was  Galle.  a  1300  A'.  Horn  201  Horn  ihc  am  ihote. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14503  His  nam  was  haten  caiphas.  It-id, 
1^465  pat  ilk  bat  |»an  was  hate  saul.  1362  I,AM,L.  /'.  77.  A. 
i.  61  A  wiht  bat  wrong  i-,  I  -hole,  c  1375  5V.  Leg,  S<iin.'st 
Johannes^  pat  hatine  wes  deme  drusiane.  c  1386  CHALXKR 
Reeve's  T.  21  His  name  was  hoote  {v.r,  hoten]  d' 
Symkyn.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  55  A  lord,  whiche  Phorceus 
Was  hole,  c  1400  Solomon's  Bk.  Wisd.  156  He  was  yhote 
lonas.  1513  DOUGLAS  ASueis  in.  i.  25  Our  friendlie  goddis, 
Penates  hail  \rini.-  es:nii].  a  1643  W.  CARTW  RIGHT  Ordinary 
in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dods  ley  X  1  1  .  255  Aldengate  Is  hoten  so 
from  one  that  Aldrick  hight. 

0.  3-5  hatten  (-in  ,4-5  hatte.     Chiefly  north. 

[?  from  the  passive  form  Jtatte,  01  sh-jrttiicd  frum  htttcn.  ] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9545  (Cott.)  pe  tobtr  was  hatten  soth- 

fastnes.     1375    BARBOI'R   Bruce  xiv.  376   Thomas   of  dwn 

hattyn  wess  he,    1387  TitEvibA  Higden  ^Rollsj  I.  97  pe  tvui  ii 
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i-cleped  and  hatte  Babel,   a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 

MS.  (1867)  ii  The  secunde  dedely  synne  es  battene  enuy. 
c  1450  St.  Cutlibcrt  6827  His  name  was  hatlyn  cuthrede. 

7.  4  heiten,  heit,  hete,  nettle,  4-5  (9  dial.'} 
het. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1524  (Cott.)  Sco  was  heiten  \v,r.  cald(e] 

i  noema.  Ibid.  14783  (GOtt.)  Ouper  es  he  prophete,  Or  crist 
himself  to  man  cs  hete.  c  1340  Ibid.  2658  iTrin.)  As  I  bifpre 

,    haue  hette  [r/.»y.  higbt,  he;t,  hilh]  to  pe.    Ibid.  12820  (Trin.) 

age  was  hett  [r.rr.  hight,  hi}t]  now  comen  es.     r  1460 

Towneley  Mysf.  iSurtees)  39  So  have  I  bet.     1855  WAU<;H 

;    Lain:.  Life  (1857)  65  A  lawm,  fause  owd  felly,  bet  an  elder. 

5.   ?  3,   4-  hight,  (4  he3t,   hiht,   hith,   hite, 

4-5  hi;t,  -e,  hy;t,  yhight,  yhy;t,  ihight,  4-6 

hyght,  5  height,  Sc.  4-  hicht,  hecht,  7  heght), 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1276  (Cott. )  pe  oile  me  was  hight  \i\rr. 

he;t,  het]  o  merci.    Ibid.  259o(Gott.)  As  it  was  hite  bifpr  has 

i  dais.  1340  HAM  KILE  Pr.  Consc.  107  [God]  has  hight  him  yit 
bar  to  pe  blise  of  heveo.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  540  O 
nous  of  housses,  wliilom  best  yhight !  "c  1386  —  Frank!.  T. 
595  Wei  ye  wool  what  ye  ban  hight  [z'.rr.  hyTjt,  hi^t,  hiht]. 

i    a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  14  He  hed  a  wif  bijt  Susan,     c  1475 

|  Kauf  Coifycar  449,  I  sail  bald  that  I  haue  hecht.  1513 
DOUGLAS  &neis  i.  i.  19  Thair  was  ane  anciant  ciete  hecht 

'    Cartage.     1563  in  B,  (reoge's  Eglogs  etc,  (Arb.)  81  Happye 

!  (Googe.i  be  maye  be  hyght.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  ix.  59 
An  auncient  booke,  hight  Briton  tnoniments.  a  1605  MOXT- 
COMKKIE  Flyting 4*)\  Wee  haue  heght  toMahoun,  for  band- 
sell,  this  hair.  1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  iii.  106  A  cunning  man, 
bight  Sidrophel.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  i.  iii,  Chikle  Harold 
was  he  hight.  1863  BARING-GOULD  Icelatuinb  A  glen  which 

'     . .  has  been  bight  the  Vale  of  Shadows. 

«.    4  *hehted,   (hethede),   6-7    highted,   Sc. 
8-9  hechted. 

^1300  Hai'elok  551  Hwan  be  swike  him  hauede  hethede, 
pat  he  shulde  him  forth  lede.  1583  STASYHURST  sErtfis 
in.  (Arb.)  77  For  those  plats  Slrophades  in  languadj;e 

!     Greekish   ar   highted.      1602    FULBECKE  Pandt-ctes  83    So 

!  Arsaces  . .  was  . .  highted  a  lawfull  king,  a  1833  J.  BALLAN- 
TYXE  in  Whistle- Binkte  (Scot.  Songsj  Ser.  i.  33  Mony  big 

i    loons  hae  hechted  to  wyle  her  awa. 
4.  Passive ;  see  B.  5. 

B.   Signification. 

I.  trans,  f  1.  To  command,  bid  ;  to  order,  or- 
dain. Constr.  with  person  and  thing,  or  pers.  and 
inf.  or  clause  ;  also  with  thing  only,  and  absol.  Obs. 
a  900  Charter  (Th.)  47  (Bosw.)  [He]  heht  Saet  he  cuome  to 
him.  c  looo  >£LFRIC  Horn.  I.  394  We  dydon  swa  swa  6u 
us  hete.  —  Grant,  xxi,  (Z.»  125  Mid  dam  gemele  we  hataS 
o5re  menn  don  sum  Sing.  Ibid.%  Gebwa  hset  o5erne,  na 
hyne  sylfne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  31  penne  be  preost  bine 
hat  ajefen  pa  ehte.  c  zaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  211  He  ne 
wile  don  pat  god  him  het  ..  and  do5  bat  be  deuel  het. 
c  1*75  LAY.  31552  We  beofc>  iconic  ase  pou  hauest  i-hote. 
a  1300  /  'ox  4-  Wolf&  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  L  59  Be  stille,  ich 
hote,  a  Codes  nome  !  4:1300  Btket  2039  I  Percy  -  We  holep 
be  ek  in  his  half  bat  bu  assoilli  also  pe  Bischop  [etc.]. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1082  [He]  het  hem  alle  hi$e  f»ider  as 
harde  as  bei  mijt.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  i.  17  He  hihte 
be  eorpe  to  seruen  ow  vchone.  Ibid.  in.  o  Corteisliche  be 
Clerk  bo  as  be  kyng  hihte,  Tok  be  Mayden  bi  pe  Middel. 
1377  Ibid.  B.  n.  218  He  was  ..  Ouer  al  y  how  ted  and  yhote 
trusse.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  411  $if  be  prince  of 
be  lond  hote,  Briddes  syngep  wib  mery  note.  1447  BOKEN- 
HAM  Seyntys  Introd.  tRoxb.)  5  Lete  hem  be  hete  Thedyr 
to  bere  and  there  to  lete  The  same  thyng.  14..  Stac. 
Route  804  in  Pol.  Kel,  <y  L.  Poems  141  He  hett  also  that 
men  shoulde  to  chyrche  goo.  1872  [see  A.  i  y]. 

fb.  To  bid  come,  call,  summon.  (Only  in  OE. 
and  arch,  in  Spenser.)  Obs. 

a  looo  Daniel  532  Da  WEES  to  Sam  dome  Daniel  haten. 
1591  SPENSER  Daphn,  ii  Ne  let  the  Sacred  Sisters  here  be 
bight,  Though  they  uf  sorrowc  heavilie  can  sing. 
2.   To    promise,    to    vow ;     to    pledge    oneself. 
(Constr.  as  in  I.)  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

a  900  CYNEWULF  Juliana  53  Gif  bu  to  sxniran  gode . .  h&tsd 
haepen-weoh.  c  1200  pKMiN4pz2  patt  tatt  ice  het  Drihhtin. 
ci2o5  LAY.  23384  3et  *cn  wulfe  haten  mare,  c  1250  < 
Ex.  4098  De  lond  hoten  sal  hem  ben  giuen.  a  1300  Cursor 
M,  5429  (Gottj  Hite  me  treuli  bu  pi  selue  Sal  me  \vid  inin 
eldris  delue.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3886  (Fairf.)  fcou  sal  haue 
rachel  as  I  be  (1151.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints,  Baptisla  1022 
Bath  gold  and  fe  Hechtand  hyme  in-to  plente.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  StL  Wks,  III.  30  \Ve  ^at  hoten  grete  avowis  to 
votden  . .  siiknessis.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  236 
Oon  auow  to  grete  god  I  heete.  ("1400  MAUNDEV.  Fref. 
(Roxb.)  2  pis  es  fc>e  land  ^at  es  hight  til  vs  in  heritage. 
c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  iSurtees)  44  That  he  may  fle  Ksaw, 
That  us  bothe  hetes  bale  to  brew,  t  1470  HARDING  Chron. 
CLXVIII.  vi,  Ever  y°  kyng  Kdward  hight  men  greate  byre 
Hym  for  to  take.  1577-87  HARRISON  England  \.  vii.  in 
Holinshfiiij  He  was  so  desperatelie  wounded,  that  no  man 
hight  him  life.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  AJisc.  (1733)  II.  182 
Rob  my  eem  hecht  me  a  stock.  1829  in  Chambers  Scott. 
Songs  40  Hope  aye  hechts  his  safe  return. 

t  3.  parenthetical.  To  assure  (one  that  it  is  as 
one  says)  :  cf.  '  I  promise  you.'  Obs. 

13. .  E,  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  402  Maysterful  mod  &  hy^e  pryde 
1  hete  be  arn  hettrly  hated  here,  c  1350  //•"///.  Palerne  1 123 
So  harde  bei  hi^ed  pan,  i  hote  be  for  sope,  1375  BARBOUR 
Bruce  vii.  156  The  kyng,  that  hungry  wes,  I  bicht.  0-1420 
Pal  lad.  on  Hitsb.  in.  936  Also  this  y  yow  bete  I  preued 
haue.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal,  Hon.  i.  xxxiii,  Baith  aixtree  and 

,    quheillis  of  gold,  I  hote.     1515  Scot.  Field  257  in  Chethani 
Misc.  11856'  II,  1  will  wynde  you  to  wreke,  wees,  I  you  heete. 
4.  To  call,  to  name.     (Now  only  in  pa.  ///<?.) 
arch. 

(•893  K.  ^ELFKKU  Otvs.  i.  i.  §  17  Da  deor  hi  hatab  brana.s. 
CH75  Lamb.   Horn.  77  pu  s^ald  ..  bere  knaue  cliild,  aitri 
haten  hit  helend.      ;  1205  LAY.  2857  To  hire  he  hefde  loue, 
and  la:fdi  heo  hehte.      121225  Juliana  55  Sathana^  bat  tu 
leuest  upon  &  ti  feader  hale^t.      f*3SO  Will.  i'« 
.!\il  nuiyilu  Mtli-irwas  lujlen.     t  1450  St.  < 
(Surtees)  477  A  bischop  hight  Eugenius.      c  1460  Tmvncley 
Myst.  ^Surieesj  145  Emanuelie  ia  hete  His  namu  for  lo  lere. 


HIGHT. 

1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxiv.vi,  Even  He  the  King  of  glory  hight. 
1583  STANYMIHST  .-E>ieis  i.  (Arb.}  26  Thee  Romans  of  his 
owne  name,  Romulus,  hight  ing.  1605  V  ERST  to  AN  Dec. 
Intell.  (1634)  83  The  nether  Saxons  are  bight  now  FrieMan-.. 
1807-8  W.  IKVING  Sa/M.ig:  (1824)  83  A  little  pest,  hight 
Tommy  Moore.  1845  Huun  Recife  Civiliz.  39  Look  at  the 
polish 'd  nations  hight  The  civilized. 

II.  intr. :  in  origin  mtdio-passivc. 
5.  To  call  oneself,  be  called,  have  or  bear  the 
name.     (Now  only  in  the  archaic  pa.  t.  hight.} 

a.  Orig.  in  forms  repr.  the  OTeut.  passive,  Goth, 
prcs.  t.  haitada,  -anda.  Pres.  and  pa.  t.  i  hatte, 
pi.  -on,  2-5  hatte,  pi.  -en,  4-5  hette,  halt,  hat, 
hett.  The  forms  with  e  were  prob.  influenced  by 
those  in  &  (£). 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  IviiL  445  On  3zem  bocum 
«5e  batton  Apocalip^in.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xiii.  55  Hu 
ne  haite  hys  modor  Maria?  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  pe 
six  uerkes  of  brihtnesse  batten  bus.  Ibid.  89  Bethfage  .. 
hatte  be  brop.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3948  'Tel  me  nam ',  he 
said,  '  quat  es  fan  ?  '  '  lacob  i  halt '  [v,  rr.  hale,  het].  Ibid, 
14218  Thomas  pat  hette  didimus.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron. 
(1810}  22  Oxen  hate  J>e  toun,  ^er  be  body  felle.  1377  LANG!.. 
P.  PL  B.  xvi.  15  Herte  hatte  be  [hjerber  pat  it  in  groweth. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  i.  (Tollem.  MS.),  A  man 
bat  [1535  hight,  1582  is  called]  antrapos  in  Grew,  c  1430 
Chin'.  Assign?  232  Betryce  she  hette,  c  1450  Sf.  <T.v. 
(Surtees)  377  Hardebrechins  pe  cite  hatte.  c  1460  Townelty 
Afyst.  (Surtees)  8  A  good  yonian  my  master  hat. 

(l>}  Extended  to  infinitive ;  and  sometimes  in 
indicative  with  person-endings. 

i' 1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  813  Dat  bur^e  ..  atteft  cartutharlie, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  3948  (Cott.)  lacob  ya,  Sal  bou  na  langer 
hetten  [v.rr.  hat,  be  cald]  sua.  C1J4O/&&  2650 (Trin.)  And 
seide  ('ou  hettest  now  abrahame.  c  1380  WYci.iF.Vtr»//.  Sel. 
Wks.  1.365  Zacarie.  .tolde  what  be  child  shulde  batte.  c  1400 
Dfstr.  Troy  4257  Not  Delphon  but  Doels  sum  demyt  hit  to 
bet.  t  1460  To^vtteley  Myst.  (.Surtees)  74  Codes  son  shalle 
he  hat  [rime  that]. 

0.  Already  in  OE.  the  passive  infinitive  had  to 
be  supplied  by  the  active  hatan,  ME.  hdten, 
north,  hate  ;  and  from  an  early  date  in  ME.,  the 
passive  forms  began  to  yield  to  the  corresponding 
active  ones  :  (a)  in  Pres.  t.  i  h&tan,  3-5  hote(n, 
north.  3-5  hate,  (4-6  hait).  (By  Spenser  also  erro- 
neously in  pa.  t.)  (b)  in  Pa.  t.  het,  hete  ;  later  also 
in  pres.  t.  (c]  in  Pa.  t.  highte  (etc.),  later  hight 
(the  only  part  still  in  archaic  use),  (d}  From  I4th 
to  1 8th  c.  hight  \\as  extended  to  the  pres.  t.  (some- 
times with  person-endings),  and  to  the  infinitive. 

a.  a  xooo  C&dworis  Gen,   344  Se  hehsta  hatan  sceolde 
Satan  si53an.      <  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  127  pis  child  shal 
hoten  godes  prophete.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  4752  (CottJ  In  be 
flum  bat  hait  be  nile.     Ibid.  2650  (Gott.)  And  said  he  suM 
hate  [v.rr,  hatte,  hat]  abraham.    1393  LANGL.  P.  Pl.C.  in.  31 
Filiits  dei  he  hoteb.     ?<ti4oo  Arthur  613  Now  hyt  hoote^ 
Glastyngbur^-.   <  1511  ist Eng.  Bk.  j4w/tfr.(Arb.)  Introd.  28/1 
Oon  aforemontayeti  and  booth  caput  viride.    1513  DOUGLAS 

it  i.  Prol.  244  That  in  the  text  of  Virgill  . .  Hait 
Deiphebe.  Ibid,  ii.  58  Quhilkis,  eist,  south,  and  waist 
wyndis  halt  \_v.r.  hate]  with  ws.  1579  SI-KSSLK  Sheph.  Cat. 
Sept.  194  Lowder  (for  so  his  dog  hote).  1590  —  /•".  Q.  i.  M.  23 
It  rightly  hot  The  well  of  life. 

b.  n  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  His  sune  hete  arfaxat.     a  1300 
K.  Horn  9  Godhild  het  his  quen,     1387  TKKVISA  HigcUn 
(Rolls)  I.  115  In  bat  mount  was  be  lilel  strete  of  preps tes, 
pat  beet  Be[th)phage.     c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  I  ret.  (E.E.T.S.)  i 
[An]   heighe   man  in   Irland,  jrat  het  dermod   Macmorgh. 
1470-85  MALOKV  Arthur  vii.  ii,  What  hetelh  your  lady  and 
where  dwelleth  she? 

C.  a  1225  Juliana,  5  Hire  fleschliche  feader  affrican  hehte. 
4:1290  J>".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  67/6  pat  hei^te  Maximian.  (11300 
Cursor  M.  633  (Cott.)  par  for  hight  [v.r.  he^t]  sco  virago. 
rt  1300  Ibid.  2594  (Gutt.j  Sare.  .had.  .an  hand  womman  ^al 
agar  hite.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  I  face  (Rolls.)  9426  Sire 
Bertel  ben  hat  "pat  on,  ('at  ol>er  heyghte  sire  lordon.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  719  At  this  gentil  hostelrye  That  highte 
[t'.rr.  hyue,  hiht]  the  Tabard.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit, 
13  Bathe  highte  sommctyme  Athamannus  Cyte.  'S1^  BRAD- 
SHAW  St.  tt'erbttrge  1.314  The  quene of  eest-Englande  saynt 
Heryswith  she  hyght.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  ^SYi?/.  (1858)  I.  6 
In  Grece..duelt  ane  king,  the  quhilk  hecht  /Ealus.  1663 
BUTLER  Hnd.  \.  \.  152  In  School-Divinity  as  able  As  he  that 
hight  Irrefragable.  1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  \\.  20  A  Lass 
that  Cic'ly  bight,  had  won  his  Heart.  1841  LoNCi.C/it'/.iV. 
Lord's  Supper  48  Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish. 
d.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3946  (Fairf.)  1'el  me  man  quat  pou 
hi}t.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  Prol.  423  That  highten 

>::>,  Roundels,  Virelayes.  i  1386  —  Knt.'s  T,  699  But 
ther  a.-.  I  was  wont  to  highte  Arcite,  Now  highte  I  Philo- 
strate  noght  worth  a  myte.  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  1665  *  What 
dooth  he  bight',  she  seid,  '  Madame?'  11440  }'t>rk  Mys!. 
xxvi.  225  What  hytist  thou?  1523  I,u.  BKKNLRS  Froiss.  I. 
clxiii.  201  Sir,  sayde  he,  I  hyght  1  uhan  of  Helenes,  but  what 
is  your  nanif?  u  1536  CtUitto  <$•  J/t'/.  in  Ha/1,  l^odsley  I.  56 
S,-u;,  What  bight  she?  Cal.  Melibjea  is  her  name.  1600 

\x  Tasso  i.  Argt.  i  He  sends  them  to  the  fort  that 
Sion  bights.  <i  1610  HKALEV  Cebcs  (1636)  122  Shee  that 
leareth  her  hayre,  hight  Sorrow.  1641  PRYNNE  Antif>.  154 
Hightest  thou  Vrse?  Have  thou  Gods  curse.  <i  1643  W. 
CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  \\.  it.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley'£\\.  241  How 
highteth  she,  say  you? 

H  III.  6.  Used  by  Spenser  as  ^pseudo-arihaisnt 
in  various  senses  not  otherwise  exemplified  :  a. 
to  direct ;  b.  to  commit ;  c.  to  name,  designate, 
mention ;  d.  to  mean,  purport. 

1579  SITN.IFK  .^I'x-ph.  Cal.  July  164  A  .shepherd  lre\- 
not  so  true  As  he  that  earst  I  hote.     2 bid.  Sept.  17  i  Say  it 
mit,  Di^gon,  what  euer  it  hight,  For  not  but  well  mought 
him  hetiylu.      1590        F.  Q.  \.  iv.  6  Vet  charge  of  them  \\'a. 
to  a  Porter  bight.     1596  ,  n-lred  brazen 

caudrons  bright . .Every  of  which  was  to  a  danuell  bight. 
lbid.\.  xi.8  But  the  sad  ;-teele  seizd  not,  wlicrc  it  was  hight, 


HIGHT. 

Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall.  Ibid.  \\.  \ii. 
31  She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  bight. 

Hence  t  Hi  ghting1  (heting,  betting,  hoting, 
heehting),  vbl.  sb.  06s.,  bidding  or  promising  ; 
concr.  a  promise,  a  vow. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  785  (Gott.)  pis  heting  . .  was  bath  fals 
and  fikil.  Il'id.  792  (Gott.i  Sum  of  be  hoting  was  gain  sail. 
a  !34oHAMPOLR  Psalter  xxiv.  n  J>ai  erewitnes  of  his  hight- 
ynge.  c  1380  WYCUF  Sel,  Wks.  III.  33  God  is  trewe  in  his 
heetynge.  c  1440  York  Mysl.  xlviii.  ^01  My  hetyng  haly 
schall  I  fulfille.  a  1500  Knt.  f,  Wife  47  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /'. 
II.  18  This  knyjt  . .  thoujt  to  fulfyl  liis  hettynge.  a  1575 
Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  300  He  promittit  in  heehting  to  caus 
the  toun  men  doe  or  die. 

1  Hight,  v.~  Oh.  In  i  hyhtan,  3  hihten. 
[OE.  hyhtan,  f.  hyht  HIOHT  sti.z]  intr.  To  hope, 
anticipate  something  with  hope  or  joy  ;  to  rejoice, 
exult. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxiii[i].  2  Heorte  min  and  flssc 
hyhtaSjeorne,  on  bone  lifgendan  leofan  Drihten.  Il'id.  xc[i]. 
14  He  hyhte  to  me.  a  1250  Oivl  fy  Night.  437  Ech  wijt  is 
glad  for  mine  binge.. And  hi}tet>  ajen  mine  kume. 

t  Hight,  ».s  Obs.  Forms:  2-3  hihten,  huih- 
ten,  4-5  hi5te(n,  5  hyght,  heyghte,  7  night. 
[Early  ME.  hiiihten,  hihten,  of  doubtful  origin. 

Perh.,  like  prec.,  a  deriv.  of  hylit,  HIGHT  sb?,  in  sense  'to 
make  joyous  or  delightful '  :  cf.  HIGHTLE  v.,  HIGHTLY.] 

trans.  To  beautify,  adorn,  embellish,  set  off. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  71  We  shule  ..  noht  mid  faire 
worde  hihten  bo  ateliche  sinnes.  Ibid.  89  pat  burh  folc 
hihten  be  he}e  strete  and  bihengen  it  mid  pannes.  Ibid.  195 
Alle  bos  wennen  huihten  his  \vur5shipe.  1340-70  Alex.  $ 
Diiid.  728  pe  hauler  of  he[r)cules  alle  je  hihten.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Boetfi.  l.  metr.  it.  4  (Camb.  MS.)  The  lusty  howres 
of  the  fyrst  somer  seson  bat  hyhteth  \v.r.  hi^tebj  and 
aparaileth  the  Erthe  with  rosene  fiowres.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls!  I.  217  An  hous  i-made  wel  nyh  al  of  gold 
and  i-hi3t  wib  precious  stones.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.R.  II. 
X-  <M95l  3i  By  theyr  presence  al  that  is  in  heuen  and  in  erthe 
is  wonderfully  hyghted.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  12 
His  land  shall  be  husbanded,  his  bouse  highted,  his  gar- 
ments brushed. 

Hence  Highting  -obi.  sb. ;  Hlghter,  an  adorner 
or  embellisher. 

1387  TRKVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Faire  florischers  and 
hijteres  of  wordes  and  of  metre.  Ibid.  II.  313  By  cause  of 
|>e  more  hijtinge  and  fairenesse  [causa  amatus  difiiioris]. 

Hight  v.*,  obs.  var.  of  HEIGHT  v. 

High-taper.  [Altered  from  higtaper  (Lyte, 
Gerarde,  Cotgrave!,  earlier  higgis  taper,  hickis 
taper  (Turner  .]  =  HAG-TAPER,  q.v. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  in.  179  Take  of . .  hightaper,  and  of 
feme,  of  each  one  pound  and  a  halfe.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Floaxr.  PI.  IV.  135. 

Highten,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  HEIGHTEN  v.,  etc. 

Higllth,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  HEIGHT  s/>.,  a., 
v. ;  var.  f.  HIGHT  si.-,  Obs.,  haste. 

High-tide.  [OE.  hiaktU,  f.  HIGH  a.  +  TIDE. 
Only  in  OE.  and  early  ME. ;  in  mod.  Eng.  ad.  Ger. 
hochzeit.'}  A  high  time,  high  day,  festival. 

a  1000  Laws  of  SEtlielred  v.  c.  14  (Schmid)  To  seghwilces 
apostoles  heahtide.  c  1*50  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1507  At  hej  tide  and 
at  gestning.  1837  CAKLYI.E  Fr.  Ka>.  II.  i.  x,  A  '  Feast  of 
Pikes,  FtttlUt  Piques',  notables!  among  the  hightides  of  the 
year.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  194  Unto  the  town, 
Where  for  the  high-tide  folk  were  dight.  1884  SYMONDS 
Khaks.  Predec.  viii.  315  To  attend  her  high-tides,  was  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  a  congregated  nation. 

High  tide  :  see  TIDE. 

Highting,  vbl.  sb. :  see  under  HIGHT  v. 

tHightle,  v.  Obs.  [deriv.  of  HIGHT  v.3, 
with  dim.  and  freq.  suffix  -LE.]  (runs.  To  adorn, 
ornament ;  =  HIGHT  v.3 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1290  pe  hous  &  be  anournementes 
he  hyjtled  togeder.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1541  (Ashm.)  pan 
(he)  him  bijtild  his  hede  &  had  on  a  Mitre.  Ibid.  4540  He 
has  a  halt  on  his  hede  hi^tild  o  floures.  Ibid.  4969  As  it 
ware  hi^tild  in  bat  hill  with  handis  of  aungels. 

t  Hightly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  I  hyhtlic, 
2-3  hihtlich,  4  hijtli.  [OE.  hyhtlic  'giving  or 
having  cause  for  hope  or  joy',  f.  hyht  HIGIIT  sb?] 

A.  adj.  Joyous,  exultant;  delightful,  pleasant; 
in  OE.,  also,  hopeful. 

aiooo  Andreas  104  (Gr.)  Hama  hyhtlicost.  a  looo  Cxd- 
mon's  Gen.  146  Hyhtlic  heofontimber.  Ikid.  1605  Hyhtlic 
heorbwerod  heafodmaga.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  be 
lichame  (*  sholde  ben  be  soule  hihllkhe  bure,  makeo  hire 
to  ateliche  quarterne. 

B.  aiiv.  ?  Pleasantly,  becomingly. 

13. .  Caw.  Sr  Gr.  Knt.  1612  He  . .  hatz  out  be  hastlcttez, 
as  hi3tly  bisemez. 

Hi-gh-toned,  a.    [f.  high  tone  +  -ED  -'.] 

1.  High  in  pitch  (vocal  or  musical). 

1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Swift  Wks.  III.  405  His  voice 
was  sharp  and  high-toned  rather  than  harmonious. 

2.  High-strung,  tense. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  49  His  high-toned  ex- 
pectations. 1814  T.  JEFFERSON  ll'rit.  11830)  IV.  236  His 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned. 

3.  Having  a  high  moral  tone ;  high-principled ; 
expressing  lofty  sentiments;    having  dignified  or 
superior  manners. 

1814  SCOTT  l.d.  of  Islns  II.  viii,  In  whose  high-toned  im- 
partial mind  Degrees  of  mortal  rank  .in  bjects 
of  indifferent  \vtii;lit.  1856  KMKKSON  /•-«£.  Trait*, 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  92  It  is  contended  ..  that  the  public  senti- 
ment within  each  of  those  schools  is  high-toned  and  manly. 
1886  SWINBURNE  in  19^/1  Cent.  Jan.  150 The  rough  and  ready 
hand  of  Rowley  may  be  traced,  not  indeed  in  the  more  high- 
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toned  passages,  but  in  many  of  the  most  animated  scenes  of 
The  Spanish  Gifsy. 

b.   U.  S.  folloq.    Excellent,  tasteful,  of  superior 
quality. 

Highty-tighty  (hartijtai-ti), ;'«/.,  a.,  and  sb. 
[A  variant  of  HOITY-TOITY,  q.v.,  app.  sometimes 
associated  in  idea  with  high,  height,  or  with  tight^ 
and  modified  in  use  accordingly.  The  pronunc. 
of  oi  as  i,  as  in  He,  bile  =  oils  boil,  was  formerly 
prevalent.] 

A.  int.  An  ejaculation  expressing  contemptuous 
surprise  or  anger  :  see  HOITY-TOITY. 

1747  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  II.  168  Heyty  they,  very  fine  truly. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  .\lvi,  'Why,  highly  tij*hty,  sir  •' 
cried  Mrs.  Gamp,  'is  these  your  manners''1  1866  Cornh. 
Ma^.  May  565  '  Highty-iighty ;  what  a  much  ado  about 
nothing  ! '  said  the  old  lady. 

B.  adj.    Petulant,  huffy ;  supercilious. 

1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  xviii,  'La,  William,  don't  be  so 
highty-tighty  with  us.  We're  not  men.  We  can't  fight  you'. 
Miss  Jane  said.  1855  —  Ncivcomes  xlii,  You  know  very  well 
what  I  mean,  sir  !  Don't  try  to  turn  me  off  in  that  highly- 
tight  y  way. 

C.  t  J/>.  (See  quots.)  Obs.  (or  dial.} 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  C/vw,  Higktetity^  a  Ramp  or 
Rude  Girl.  1725  in  New  Cant,  Diet.  1785  GROSE  Diet. 
I'ulg.  7'.,  Hct^hty  ioityt  a  hoydon,  or  romping  girl.  [1877 
N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss.,  Higkty-tighty,  a  see-saw.] 

High  water.  The  state  of  the  tide  when  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  highest ;  the  time  when  the 
tide  is  at  the  full. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Acrid.  Yng.  Seamen  17  It  flows  quarter 

floud,  high  water,  or  a  still  water.     1656  tr.  Hobbef  Eleiit. 

rkilo*.  (1839)  439  In  twenty-four  hours  and  almost  fifty-two 

minutes  ;  whjch  is.,  the  time  between  the  high-water  of  one 

|    day  and  the  high-water  of  the  day  following.     1719  Di;  Foi: 

1     Crusoe  n.  xi,  Put  out  to  sea.. at  high-water.     1860  All  Year 

Round  No.  69.  449  High  water  is  never  so  high,  and  low 

water  is  never  so  low,  at  quadratures  as  at  syzygies. 

Hence  Hig-Ji-wa-ter  mark.  a.  lit.  The  mark 
left  by  the  tide  at  high  water,  the  line  or  level  then 
touched  ;  esp.  the  highest  line  ever  so  touched. 
Also,  by  extension,  the  highest  line  touched  by 
a  flooded  river  or  lake. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Cnrtius  F  vj,  The  worcke  did  growe  from 
the  bottome  of  the  Sea.,  but  not  yet  broughte  to  the  hyghe 
water  marcke.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  2  Betweene  the  Low 
water  and  High  water  Marke.  1748  Ansoris  I'oy.  n,  viii. 
219  They,  .lay  their  eggs,  .in  the  sand,  just  above  the  high- 
water  mark.  1878  HUXLEV  Physiogr.  180  The  standard 
taken  is  neither  high-water  mark  nor  low-water  mark,  but 
the  mean  level  between  the  two.  1892  J.  D.  HOOD  IVafer- 
spouts  Yorksh.  Wolds  48  Traces  of  the  high-water-mark  line 
apparent  throughout  the  village. 

b.  Jig.  The  highest  point  of  intensity,  excellence, 
prosperity,  or  the  like,  attained. 

1814  EARL  OF  DUDLEY  Lett.  13  June  11840)  43  The  high- 
water  mark  of  English  faction  is  very  much  below  the  ebb 
of  French  violence.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Personal 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  132  The  Ode  on  Immortality  is  the  high- 
water-mark  which  the  intellect  has  reached  in  this  age.  1890 
Spectator  31  May  766  He  [Defoe]  nearly  touches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  English  prose. 

Highway  (hai-w^).  Forms :  see  HIGH  a.  and 
WAY.  [f.  HIGH  a.  7, 19  +  WAY.  In  OE.  a  true 
compound;  but  in  i5-i7th  c.  often  two  words. 
Often  antithetic  to  BV-WAY.] 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers,  a  high 
road ;  esp.  a  main  or  principal  road  forming  the 
direct  or  ordinary  route  between  one  town  or  city 
and  another,  as  distinguished  from  a  local,  branch, 
or  cross  road,  leading  to  smaller  places  off  the  main 
road,  or  connecting  two  main  roads.      The  Kings 
Highway:  see  quot.  1895. 

859  in  Earle  Land  Chart.  130  Circumcincta  ab  oriente 
cymges  heiwe^  a  merhie  stret  to  scufeling  forde.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  /lorn.  131  He  nolde  noht  turnen  ut  of  Jre  he^e- 
weie.  c  13*3  Poetn  times  Ediu.  II  (Percy  Soc.)  Ivii,  Thei 
goth  out  of  the  hy-way.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  (18861 
55  There  was  also  bisyde  fc»is  hille  a  hije-weye,  and  to  bis 
hi3eweye  were  .iij.  weyes  metyng  to-gydir.  1450-1530  J/v  >'. 
our  Lady  c  140  There  ys  a  dyfference  bytwyxte  an  hyghe 
wave  and  a  bypaths:,  for  the  hyghe  waye  ys  large  and  com- 
mune to  all.  1604  F.  HERING  ftlodest  Dtf.  22  To  make  the 
Point  as  plaine  as  the  Kings  high-way.  i66a  i^estry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  109  Chosen  Overseers  for  the  by  wayes  for  this 
present  yeare.  1796  MORSE  Atner.Gcog,  1.452  The  state 
[Connecticut]  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads  or  high 
ways  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  iB^J&rofffiVw 
26  Apr.  260/1  The  Coroner's  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
self-murder,  and  the  poor  creature's  body  was  barbarously 
mangled  by  a  stake,  and  buried  in  the  highway.  1851 
HELPS  Cotnf>,  Solit.  i.  1,1874)  5  To  make  a  road  for  him>ulf 
. .  instead  of  using  the  King's  highway.  1895  POLLOCK  & 
MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  22  The  two  phrases  I' the 
king's  peace'  and  'the  king's  highway']  are,  indeed,  in- 
timately connected  ;  they  come  from  the  time  when  the 
king's  protection  was  not  universal  but  particular,  when  the 
king's  peace  was  not  for  all  men  or  all  places,  and  the  king's 
highway  was  in  a  special  manner  protected  by  it. 

b.    To  take  (to}  the  highway >  to  become  a  high- 
wayman, footpad,  etc, 

1722  Dfc  FOE  Col.  jack  (1840)  71  We  will  take  the  highway 
like  gentlemen.  [1817  J.  E\ 'ANS  K.vi.itrs.  ll'int!*»r  ;i  Em- 
buns«Dent..that  had  induced  him  to  so  rash  a  step  as  the 
highway.] 

2.  transf.  a.  The  ordinary  or  main  route,  or  line 
of  communication  followed,  by  land  or  water. 

£-1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  xv.  70  In  be  descries  of  Araby 
by  be  hie  way  toward  Egipte.  1684  Roxb.  Ball.  11885)  V. 


HIGBY  PIGRY. 

464  From  Westminster-Hall  to  the  Temple  each  day  The 
River  of  Thames  'twas  made  a  High-way.  1837  W.  IRVINO 
Of//,  Bonnc-cillc  I.  79  The  Platte  has  become  a  highway  for 
the  fur  traders.  1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Surv.  220  The  great 
sea  on  the  west,  the  natural  highway  of  commerce. 

b.  Any  track  well-beaten  or  regularly  traversed 
by  animals  or  things. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Stnrt.  Tim.  253/2  Poore  ignorant 
men  runne  thus  like  Cranes, and.  .goe  the  beastes  high  way, 
(.is  the  prouerbe  is).  1622  T.  SCOTT  Belg.  Pismire  17  You 
may  obserue  the  pathes  and  high-wayes  betwixt  one  nest 
and  another,  is  track't  and  beaten  plaine  with  their  little 
feel.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <y  Int.  \\\.  \.  §  28  The  Concurrence 
of  Sensations  in  one  common  stream  of  con>ciousness, — in 
the  same  cerebral  highway.  1866  B.  TAYLOR  Poewst  Passing 
the  Sirens  179  But  mark  the  burning  highway  of  the  sun. 

3.  fig,  A  course  of  conduct  leading  directly  to 
some  end  or  result. 

1598  F.  MICKLS  tr.  Lewes'  Sinners  Guide  Title-p.,  Brought 
into  the  Highway  of  Euerlasting  Happinesse-  1625  BUKGES 
J'i-rs.  Tithes  36  This  were  the  nigh  way  to  become  sonnes 
of  Belial  indeed.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  Pref.  (1694)  25 
Trades  that  we  have  lost,  and  are  in  the  highway  to  lose. 
1875  JowiiTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  288  That  slate. .  I  perceive  to 
be  on  the  highway  to  ruin. 

b.  The  ordinary  or  direct  course  (of  conduct, 
thought,  speech,  etc.). 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Discin'.;  Otiuin  Studiorunt  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
'48/2  He  never  forced  his  language,  nor  went  out  of  the 
lighway  of  speaking,  but  for  some  great  necessity  or  ap- 


748/2  He  never  forced  his  language,  nor  went  out  of  the 
highway  of  speaking,  but  for  some  great  necessity  or  ap- 
parent profit.  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad Fidem  vi.  go  To  march 


. .  in  an  orderly  way,  along  the  highways  of  thought. 

4.  attrib.  and  Conib.^  as  Highway  Board t  hedge, 
passage,  st'tfa,  theory ;  b.  frequenting  or  plying  one's 
trade  on  the  highway,  as  highway  robber,  standtr, 
thief,  woman  ;  c.  used  to  run  on  the  highway,  as 
highway  dog,  nag,  etc.  ;  d.  highway  rate,  tax, 
one  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  highways. 

1611  MARKHAM  Coiintr.  Content,  i.  i.  (1668)  10  A  couple 
of  good  *high-way  dogs,  that  is  to  say,  Hounds  . .  that  . . 
will  hunt  as  well  upon  a  dry,  hard  high-way  as  upon 
the  freshest  mould.  1680  OTWAY  Cains  Mtiriits  in.  iii, 
Some  Beggar's  rotten  Rags.,  left  dangling  on  a  *  High- 
way Hedge.  1622  MABHF,  tr.  Atanan's  (iuznian  d* Alf. 
n.  75  He  bestowed  his  blessing  vpon  mee,  and  with  it  a 
good  *high-way-Nag.  x6zi  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther^ 
Making  a  *  Highway-passage  through  the  Main.  1840  HOOD 
Knt.  4-  Dragon  viii,  He  collected  . .  *Highway-rates  on  the 
roads.  1690 Lond. Gaz.  No.  2607/2  Any  'Highway  Robbers, 
House-Breakers,  or  Murderers.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  87  Unexpected  onsets  of  the  Coolies  and  *high-way 
roagues.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  174  Any  poor 
Cottager  that  lives  by  the  "High-way-side.  1600  ROWLANDS 
Lett.  Humours  Blood  xxviii.  34  Three  *high-way  slanders, 
haueing  cros-lesse  cursse  Did  greete  my  friend  with,  Sir  giue 
vs  your  pursse.  1897  Daily  News  13  Sept.  7/5  The  Colonial 
railway  policy  has  been  almost  entirely  dominated  by  what 
is  called  the  ^highway  theory.  1618  BOLTON  Florns  n.  xvii. 
(1636)  146  From  huntsman  turning  *highway  theefe. 

Highwayman  (hai-w^maen).  [f.  prac. :  for- 
merly as  three  words  or  two,  without  or  with 
hyphens.  In  some  districts  with  chief  stress  on  way.] 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  highway  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  passengers ;  esp.  one  who  does  this  on 
horseback,  as  distinguished  from  a.  foot-pad. 


of  pickpockets  and  highwaymen,  that  are  said  to  observe 
strict  justice  among  themselves.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  553  The  charms  of  riot  and  debauchery  make 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  178*  Cow  PER  Gilpin  237 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  :— '  Stop  thief  !  stop  thief  !— 
a  highwayman  1*  1789-1840  [see  FOOT -PAD]-  ift^MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  382  It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and 
even  to  the  safety  of  the  highwayman  that  he  should  be  a 
bold  and  skilful  rider. 

fig.  1694  Ace.  Sc~J.  Lute  lroy.  \\.  (1711)  25  We  take.  .Guns 
and  Lances,  to  resist  the  Highway-men  the  Bears. 

2.  local.  A  surveyor  of  highways.  (In  use  in 
north  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere.) 

1888  FKEKMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895^  II.  .179 
Ex  officio  guardians  and  highwaymen  I  count  for  a  mistake. 

Hence  Highway  manhood,  the  condition  of  a 
highwayman  (see  FOOTPADDERY  quot.  1861). 

Hrgh-wrought,  ••-. 

1.  Agitated  or  excited  to  a  high  degree. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i.  n.  i.  2  It  is  a  high  wrought  Flood.  1702 
Rou  i;  Tamerl,  v.  i,  The  high-wrought  Tempest  in  my  Soul. 
1814  SCOTT  H'av.  xxvii,  The  present  high-wrought  state  of 
his  feelings. 

2.  Wrought  with  exquisite  art  or  skill ;  '  accu- 
rately finished,  nobly  laboured'  (J.). 

1728  POPE  Dune.  n.  187  Thou  triumph'st,  Victor  of  the 
high-wrought  day,  And  the  pleas'd  dame,  soft  smiling, 
Ir.ul'M.  ;i\v.iy.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  v.  vi,  She  understood  not 
his  high-wrought  scruples. 

Higiene,  obs.  form  of  HYGIENE. 
Higle,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  HIGGLE,  etc. 
Higly-pigly,  adv.   =  HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. 

1664  Homer  a  la  MM'C  (N  J,  Just  as  neighbors  higly  pig- 
lie,  Let  their  beasts  graze,  but  then  can  quicklie  ..  Spy  'cm 
from  ey'ry  one's  Pth  town.  1675  F.  Rons'  Archxol.  Attics 
vi.  11.  ii.  (ed.  8)  274  They  sit  higly  pigly,  and  every  one  takes 

\vh--ix-  lie  Hkcs. 

Higra,  higre,  obs.  forms  of  EAGRK. 

Higry  pigry,  vulg.  perversion  of  HIERA  pu  i;.\. 

1773  GRAVES  Spiritual  Quixote  viii.  xix,  Madam  Wild- 
would  send  him  some  Higry  pigry,  which  would  stop 
it  at  once. 

Higt :  see  HIGHT  v.     Hig-taper,  var.  HAG- 


HIJKA. 

TAPER.  Hih  e,  obs.  f.  HIK  sh.  and  v.  Hihful : 
sec  HIEFUL  under  HIE  sb.  Hiho :  see  HICKWALL. 
Hiht,  hihpe,  obs.  ff.  HEIGHT.  Hii,  obs.  f.  Hi 
pron.,  HIGH  a.  Hij,  obs.  f.  HIK  v.,  HIGH  a. 

II  Hijra,  hijrah  ^hi'djra  .  More  accurate 
form  of  HEGIBA.  Hence  11  Hijri  ^Hegiree  a, 
of  the  Hijra. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  299/1  This  retreat  happened  on  the 
i6th  of  July,  622,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan 
jera  called    Hejra.     1849  SIR  H.  M.  ELLIOTT  Bibl.  Index 
Histor.  Mokam.  hid,  I.  48  During  the  first  four  Centuries 
ofthe  Hijri  Era.     i886SEFi.F.v  Short  Hist.  Xaf-^lcon  /,  i.  16 
With  this  Hijra  [flight  ofthe  Buonapartes  from  Corsica  to 
France,  1793]  the  first  period  of  Napoleon  comes  to  an  end. 

Hii,  obs.  form  of  ILL,  ISLE,  HILL. 

t  Hilaire,  <?.  Obs.  rare.  In6hylair.  [ad.  L. 
/ii/aris,  hilarus  cheerful,  merry.  Cf.  OF.  hi  faire  % 
hylaire,  prob.  the  proximate  source.]  Gay,  cheerful. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'entts  i.  157  With  hylair  vult,  and 
fassoun  richt  famous.  Ibid.  357  To  sum  scho  b  hylair. 

Hilar  hai-lai  .  a.  [f.  HIL-UM  +  -AR  '.  Cf.  F. 
hilaire.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  HiLl'M  'senses  2,  3). 

1864  i:i  WEBSTER.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  239  Seeds 
. .  with  often  a  pencil  of  silky  hairs  at  the  hilar  end. 

t  Hi'larate,  z'.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.\*.hilarat- 
ppl.  stem  of  kilarare*  f.  hilar-us,  hilar-is,  cheerful, 
gay.]  *  To  make  merry'  (Cockeram  1623). 

Hilarious  hile<»'ri.>s' ,  a.  [A  recent  formation, 
f.  L.  kilart-s  +  -ors :  cf.  capaci-mts^  atroci-oits,  etc.] 

L  Cheerful,  cheery ;  gladsome. 

i8«3  Scon  /\-'-cril  xlvi,  In  answer  to  my  hilarious  exhor- 
tations to  confidence.  1856  EMERSON  Eit%.  Traits,  I'nir. 
Wks.  (Bohnl  II.  94  Cheery-  and  hilarious  tone.  1885  .V. 
Amer,  Rev.  Apr.  335  As ..  hilarious  as  Anacreon. 

2.  Boisterously  joyous  or  merry ;  rollicking. 

1835-40  J.  M.  WILSON  Talcs  fiord.  (1857)  I.  53  Neither 
cared  the  hilarious  damsel  for  the  reverend  turrets  of  Inner- 
ktrpple,  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  viii.  (18941  186 
They  may  take  it  for  granted  ..  that  we  were  hilarious, 
excited  Jetc.].  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Thcrap.  (1879)  277  Others 
will  become  hilarious,  erotic,  or  pugnacious. 

Hence  Hila'riously  adv.  ;  Hila'riousness. 

1863  Athenaeum  5  Dec ,  The  conclusion  was  hilariously 
arrived  at  that  the  new  Order  should  be  named  accordingly. 
1866  MRS.  STOWE  Lit.  Fojces  25  The  holidays  passed  away 
hilariously.  1885  Truth  28  May  851/2  The  fresh  charm, 
hilariousness,  and  blush  of  spring. 

Hilarity  (hilseriti).  [ad.  F.  hilariti  {14-15111 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  hilaritast  -tat-fm^  f. 
hilaris^  -«j--Gr.  2Aa/x>?  cheerful,  gay:  see  -ITY.] 

1.  Cheerfulness,  gladsomeness ;  calm  joy. 

1568  SKEVNE  The  Pest  11860)  25  Temperat  hilaritie  and 
blythnes  are  maist  commendable.  1670  CLARENDON  Con- 
ttmpl.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  594  That  joy.  .which  extends  the 
heart  to  such  an  hilarity  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the  countenance 
..that  it  cannot  be  concealed.  1776  JOHNSON  12  Apr.  in 
Bowfll.  No,  Sir ;  wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity ; 
but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  1829  Sovran 
Sir  T.  More  II.  148  The  pleasure  which  they  partake  con- 
duces . .  to  health  and  present  hilarity. 

2.  Boisterous  joy ;  merriment. 

1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk.-bk.  (1872)  30  The  coarse  and 
vulgar  hilarity.     1853  DK  QUINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I. 
202  Festal  music  . .  is  the  most  remote  of  any  from  vulgar 
hilarity.     1894  Anicr.  Missionary  Nov.  378  The  incompar- 
able hilarity  of  the  dusky  cotton-pickers. 

f  BCi'larOUS,  <?.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  hi  hit'- its 
(see  prec.)-*- -oca,]  =HILARIOUS. 

1659  D.  PELL  Itnpr.  Sea  420  Archimedes. .  when hee  found 
the  resolution  ofthe.  .question,  which  transported  him  into 
such  an  hilarous  fit  of  mirthsomness. 

Hilary  (hrlari).  [f.  Hilaritts,  name  of  a  doctor 
of  the  church,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (died  367),  whose 
festival  in  the  English  Calendar  is  on  Jan.  13.] 
Name  of  a  term  or  session  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  England  ;  and  also  of  one  of  the  uni- 
versity terms  at  Oxford  and  Dublin. 

At  Oxford  now  more  generally  called  Lent  term. 

(14..  Customs  of  Motion  in  .Ywr^v.c  Misc.  (1888)  59  Ye 

Belt  cowrtt  next  tftyr  S.iyntt  Hyllare  day.)  1577-8? 
ARRISON  England  \.  ix.  in  Holinshed  I.  181/2  Hilarie  term 
beginneth  the  three  and  twentith  daie  of  Januarie  uf  it  be 
not  sundaie)  otherwise  the  next  daie  after,  and  is  tini-ln-il 
the  twelfe  of  Februarie,  it  hath  foure  returnes.  1669  STUKMY 
Mariners  Mag.  n.  101  There  are  four  times  of  the  Year 
appointed  for  the  Determining  of  Causes.. Two  ot 
Terms  (viz.i  Hillary  Term,  and  Michaelmas  Term,  are  at  a 
constant  time  of  the  Year  :  but  Eastt-r  Term  and  Trinity 
Term  are  sooner  or  later,  as  those  Feasts  happen.  1812 
M.  A.  TAYLOR  Part.  Deb.  6  M  ay  in  Exumhifr  1 1  May  295  '2 
In  Hilary  Term,  1812,  five  decrees  only  were  pronounced. 
1875  Ait  33  ^c  yt  I'ict.  c.  77.  Sched.,  O.  Ixi.  r.  i  The  Hilary 
.sittings  shall  commence  on  the  nth  of  January  and  terminate 
on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter. 

t  b.  humorous.  To  keep  Hilary  term  :  to  main- 
tain hilarity,  be  cheerful  or  merry.  Obs. 

1629  T.  ADAMS  Heaven  made  sure  Wks.  905  When  God 
shakes  peace  to  the  Soule. .  It  giues  end  to  all  iarres.  .and 
makes  a  man  keepe  Hillary  ternm  all  hi.s  life. 

Hence  Hilary-mass,  the  feast  of  Saint  Hilary; 
Hilary-tide,  the  time,  term,  or  season  immediately 
following  this  day. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  (1810)  284  At  Sayiit  Hill.u  \ 
at  Westmynster  salle  be.      1875  Si  runs  CV/w/.  Hist.  1 1.  xv. 
262  These  M  were  held  by  Edward  I  at  I ' 

tide,  Easter,  and  Michat  1 

Hilasmic  (hilse-zmik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iAao>tus 
propitiation  +  -ic.]  Propitiatory. 
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1893  <-'*.  .0-  Kfy-  XXXVII.  186  Hilasmic  rites  for  the  pur- 

*  'in. 

Hilch  (.hilf  ,  i'.  6V.  i«<r.  To  limp,  to  halt. 
Hence  Hilching  ///.  a.  :  Hilch  si.,  a.  limp. 

1784  BLKNS  F.f.  to  Omit  \\,  My-p.iviet  lVga-u»  will  limp 
.  .And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt, and  jimp.  1785— //«.'. 
xx,  He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'L'r-iw.      1814  MACTAG- 
GART  Gallon-tit.  Encytl.t  Hilch,  a  singular  halt. 

t  Hild,  v.  06s.  Forms :  I  hyldan,  3-6  hild-, 
4  huld-i,«i,  4-5  hyld-,  5  held-.  (5  hilt),  fa.  t. 
I  hylde,  3-5  hilde,  4-5  hildide.  Pa.  pple. 
3  i-huld,  4  y-huld,  huld,  i-hylde,  5  y-hillid, 
5-6  hylt  e).  6  hild  e\  hylded,  6-7  hilded,  (7 
hileded).  [OE.  //)</</<*«  (}-*huldjari  ,  f.  hold  car- 
case ;  cf.  ON.  Ay/«'a  to  slash  (Yigfusson1).]  //-a«.r. 
a.  To  flay,  skin.  b.  To  strip  off  (the  skin). 

a  looo   Gloss,    in   Wr.-Wiilcker  223/1    Discoriat,   hyldc)>. 

1  1000  J-ELFKIC  Lev.  iii.  6  And  hyldon  f>a  offrunga  and  ceor- 
fon  to  sticcon.    c  1275  LAY.  20958  pat  folk  hii  a-slowe  pe 
cherles  hii  hilden  (er  1105  ulo5en].    f  1190  i'.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 

i  }uyt  hadde  ich  leouere  ich  were  i-huld.  c  1350 
/IV/?.  Palerne  2587  Hastili  hulde  we  |)e  hides  of  (>ise  bestes. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1639  Al  quike  y  rede  ban  let  hem  hylde 
]K  glotouns  alle  &  some.  1381  Wvn.n  M  it  ah  iii.  3  Whiche 
eeten  fleshe  of  my  peple  and  hildiden  the  skyn  of  hem  fro 
aboue.  c  1440  Atu.  Cookery  in  Hoitseti.  Onf.  (1790!  458 
Take  conyngesor  hares,  hilt  and  wassh  horn,  c  1440  Gesttt 
Kom.  x.xxiv.  133  (Harl.  MS.)  To  the  secounde  [tormentor] 
he  comaundid  to  helde  him  qwyke.  1546  J.  HKYWOOU 
Prtrt:  (1867)  36,  I  will  as  soone  be  hylt,  As  waite  againe  for 
the  mooneshme  in  the  water.  1647  TKAPP  Cottun.  Matt.  vi. 

2  Till  half  their  hides  be  hilded  off.     1654  —  Comiu.   Joh 
xxxvii.  8  Till  half  hileded  by  the  Countreymen. 

Hence  Hilding  v/>l.  sb. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  359  pe  sleynge  and  J>e 
hildynge  of  a  Icon.  1519  HORMAN  I'ulg.  Sob,  Membraan, 
bycause  it  was  pulled  of  by  hyldynge. 

Hild,  -e,  obs.  inf.,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  ofHiELD!?. 

Hild,  -e,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  HOLD  v. 

Hildebra'ndic,  a.  [f.  Hildtbrand  +  -ic.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  policy  of 
Hildebrand,  who  as  Gregory  VII  \va»  Pope  1073- 
85,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  unbending  asser- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  papacy  and  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  So  Hi  Icle- 
bra^ndine  a.,  Hi'ldebrandism,  -1st. 

1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  in.  §8  Extravagances  of  *Hil- 
debrandic  principles.  1659  GARDEN  Tears  Ch.  Eng.  566 
They  sought  by  *Hildebrandine  arts  to  exalt  themselves 
above  all  that  is  called  God  in  civil  Magistracy.  1855 
MILMAN  Lai.  Chr.  VH.  ii.  11864)  IV.  63  The  Hildebrandine 
decrees  against  lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  Ibid.  v[.  iii.  III.  450  Against  the  *Hildebrandism 
of  Rome  and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom.  1893  Iftstm. 
G'aj.  14  Apr.  7/2  Eraslianism.  .is  the  control  of  the  Church 
by  the  Stale  ;  but  an  equal  evil  is  Hildebrandism,  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  by  the  Church.  1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  of 
I'nftry_  Pref.  4  Our  Covenanting  "Hildebrandists  . .  would 
set  their  feet  on  the  Necks  of  Christian  Princes. 

f  Hilden,  obs.  form  of  hill-den,  a  mountain  cave. 

1583  STANYHURST  sEiicis  i.  (Arb.)  22  He  [.tolus]  maystreth 
monsterus  hildens,  Youre  kennels,  good  syrs. 

Hilder,  -or,  obs.  forms  of  ELUEK  sl>J,  the  tree. 

Hilding  (hi'ldirj).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  6  held-, 
hield-,  6  7  hyld-,  7  hiled-,  7-8  heild-.  [A  Inte 
word,  of  obscure  etymology  :  perh.  f.  HIELD  hyld 
vb.,  to  bend  downwards,  bow,  also  to  fall,  sink, 
and  to  decline,  turn  waywardly  aside  +  -iNf;.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  application  was  first  to  a 
horse  or  to  a  human  being.] 

•)•  1.  A  worthless  or  vicious  beast,  esp.  a  horse ; 
a  sorry  hack,  a  jade.  Obs. 

1589  K.  HAUVEY  /Y.  Perc.  (1590)  18  Least  standing  Ion.: 
still  in  the  open  faire,  they  fall  to  downeright  halting,  .iml 
so  be  disclosed  for  arrant  heldings.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy 
xxi.  xl.  415  Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  jades  and  poor 
hidebound  hildings.  1719  IVUm  I:Y  fills  IV.  16  A  Run- 
away Beast  that  will  not  be  held  in.  .a  very  Heilding. 

2.  A  contemptible,  worthless  person  of  either  sex  ; 
a  good-for-nothing,  arch.     a.  Applied  to  a  man. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'cll  in.  vi.  4  If  your  Lordshippe  (inde 
him  not  a  Hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect.  1611 
.  n.  iii.  128  A  base  Slaue,  A  Hilding  for  a  Liuorie, 
a  Squires  Cloth.  1611  L'OTI,R.,  (.agiteiutiillc,  a  filthie  snu-i^e, 
. .  mi-erable  s(.rape-guud,  couetous  hylding.  1679  DRYDEN 
Tr.  <y  Cr.  ill.  ii,  Away,  away,  you  naughty  hildin.es.  1843 
I.v  i  mN  Last  Hur.  t.v.  There's  Master  Sancroft,  of  the  Oak, 
will  not  trust  us  a  penny,  the  seely  hilding. 

b.   Applied  to  a  woman  :  A  jade ;  a  baggage. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rani.  <y  ?«/.  in.  v.  169  Out  on  her,  Hilding. 
1631  CftestJHa  xn.  14-^  She  is  a  crafty  Hileding,  and  I  will 
nut  ;;i\c  her  time  to  invent  some  one  villainous  tricke  or 
other.  1681  DKYULN  Sf.  Fryar  n.  iii,  How  the  Gipsey 
answers  me  !  Oh,  'tis  a  most  notorious  Hilding !  1713 
Kowr:  7.  SluT'-  iv.  11766)  135  This  idle  Toy,  this  Hilding 
[Jane  Shore]  scorns  my  power. 

3.  attrib.  f  in  apposition  i  passing  into  adj. 

158*  UKETON-  llnntc.i  I/art  in  HcliiPnia  (1815)  1. 
then  takes  of  those  hyMing  curres  againe.       1596 
/•'.  Q.  vi.  v.  25  Thinking  to  take  them   from  that   hylding 
hound.      1597  SHAKS.  2   fft-n.  //',   I.  i.   57  Some  hielding 
1-ellou  ,  that  had  stolne  The  Horse  he  rode  on.     1613  MAKK- 
!!  usl'anflnnin  n.  ll.  vii.  (1635)  89  Those  orts  ni.iyhe 
heildioff,  and  hungn  Cattell.     1820  s.  m  i 
Ivaiihoe  xx\  n,  -^iiue  hilding  fellow  he  must   lir,  •-• 
not  stay  to  assert  his 

Hile,  obs.  f.  II ILL  v.\  Hileded,  erron.  pa.  t. 
HILD  v.  Obs.  Hileg(e,  variant  of  HYLEO,  Obs. 

t  Hiler.  O&s.  [f.  HILL^.'  +-EK1.]  A  protector. 


HILL. 

a.  1340  H.\>:;  -^  ii.  .•;  My  hilt-re  and  hoin  ot  my 

hele.     Ibid.  33  Hilcre  he  is  of  all  hopand  in  him. 

t  Hilet.  Obs.  [perh.  f.  root  of  HILL  v.  *  to 
cover,  etc. ;  but  cf.  HOLET.]  A  tent,  a  tabernacle. 

138*  WVCLIK  i  h'iitgs  x.v.  12  Benadab  ..  drank,  and  the 
kyngis,  in  hiletib  [Vulg.  in  utnbraculis  ;  COVERD.  in  the 
pauylion].  Ibid.  16  Benadab  forsothc  drank  drunken  in  his 
hilet  [1388  schadewyng  place].  —  Isa.  i.  8  Forsaken  . .  as 
an  hylet  in  a  place  of  goordes  (Vul:;.  tugitriutn  \  1388  an 
hulke  in  a  place  where  gourdis  wexen],  —  Ecclus.  xxxiv. 
19  Coueryng  of  brennyng,  and  the  hilet  [1388  a  schadewyog 
place]  of  the  mydday  [Vutg.  lunbracuhtiu  mtridiani\. 

Hill  (hii),  sb.  Forms:  I  hyll,  2-4  hul,  3-5 
hull(e,  3-7  hii,  4-5  hel^l,  4-6  hyl,  hyll(e,  4-7 
hille,  (6  yll),  3-  hill.  [OE.  hyll  str.  masc.  and 
fern.  «  LG.  hull,  Fris.  htl,  MDu.  hilltJiil,  huh- 
OTeut.  *hulm-z,  pre-Teut.  *kulni-s ;  cf.  Lith. 
kilnits  high,  kalnas  hill,  L.  collis  hill,  ct'lstts  lofty, 
iitlmcn  top.  from  ablaut-stem  kel-t  ko!-,  /•'/-.] 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface  rising 
more  or  less  steeply  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding land.  Formerly  the  general  term,  in- 
cluding what  are  now  called  mountains  ;  after  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  word,  gradually  restricted 
to  heights  of  less  elevation  ;  but  the  discrimination 
is  largely  a  matter  of  local  usage,  and  of  the  more 
or  less  mountainous  character  of  the  district, 
heights  which  in  one  locality  are  called  mountains 
being  in  another  reckoned  merely  as  hills.  A  more 
rounded  and  less  rugged  outline  is  also  usually 
connoted  by  the  name. 

In  Great  Britain  heights  under  2,000  feet  are  generally 
called  hills  ;  '  mountain  '  being  confined  to  the  greater  ele- 
vations of  the  Lake  District,  of  North  Wales,  and  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  ;  but,  in  India,  ranges  of  5,000 and  even 
10,000  feet  are  commonly  called  '  hills  ',  in  contrast  with  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  niany  peaks  of  whkh  ri>e  beyond 
20,000  feet.  The  pi.  hills  is  often  applied  to  a  region  of 
hills  or  highland  ;  esp.  to  the  highlands  of  northern  and 
interior  India. 

c  1000  ^ELI  RIC  Hont.  I.  576  Hi  huntiaS  hi  of  a:lcere  dune 
and  of  a:lcere  hylle.  <  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  129  Uppan  ban 
hulle  synai.  c  1200  OKMIN  12055  patt  hill  |?att  \\a>s  M\;I 
wunnderr  heh.  a  1*35  A  tier.  A'.  178  Euer  so  be  hul  is  more 
&  herre,  so  pewind  is  more  [>eron.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13690 
Mont  oliuet  it  es  an  hill  pat  iesus  banted  mikel  till.  1340 
Aycnb.  5  Ine  be  helle  of  Synay.  13. .  E.  E.Ailit.  P.  A.  787 
On  be  hyl  of  Syon.  1362  LANGI..  /'.  PI.  A.  Prol.  5  In  a  Mayes 
Morwnynge  on  Maluerne  hulks  Me  bi-fel  a  ferly.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iii.  16  There  is  a  grete  Hille  that  men 
clepen  Olympus.  1432-50  tr.  HigeUn  (Rolls)  I.  423  There 
be  hilles  in  Snawdonia  of  a  grete  altitude  ..  whiche  tulles 
men  of  that  cuntre  calle  Eriri,  that  soundethe  in  EngHshe 
the  hilles  of  snawe.  1480  OXTON  Chron.  Eng.  lix.  43  Fast 
besyde  salysbury  upon  an  hull.  1559  \V.  CINNINGHAM  Cos- 
mogr.  Glasse  177  Aetna,  the  burning  hii.  1630  A*,  y^/tus^tt's 
Kin^ii.  fy  Comiirtv.  69  \'ea,  in  the  ridge  of  their  highest 
hils  '  mountaines  indeed  I  cannot  terme  them)  you  shall  find 
pooles.  1645  BOAIE  In  1.  i\at.  Hist.  (1652!  81  Whereas  .. 
other  Languages  ..  have  two  several!  words  for  to  signifie 
those  observable  heights.  .The  English  language  u.seih  one 
and  the  same  word  for  both,  calling  hils  as  well  the  one  as 
the  other . .  but  that  sometimes  the  word  small  or  great  is 
added.  Now  because  this  .  .would  cause  some  confusion. . 
that  hath  made  us  restrain  it  to  one  of  the  sorts,  and  to  call 
hils  only  the  lesser  sort.  1784  COWTI-.R  Task  it.  91  The  hills 
move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke,  For  He  has  touched 
them.  1842  TENNYSON  Day  Dream,  Departure  i,  O'er  the 
hills,  and  far  away  Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim.  1879 
F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Kuriiiak  I.  99  All  inhabited  hills 
varying  from  1,500 ft.  to  4,000.  Ibid.  II.  74  Men  who  came 
from  the  Nepaul  hills,  whose  home  was  . .  at  an  elevation 
rertainly  iu.it  less  than  10,000  feet.  z88t  J.  F.  T.  KEANE 
•Si.v  Months  ^Icccah  i  The  foot-hills  of  the  approach  to  a 
range  of  mountains.  1888  K.  KICLIM,  (tit/i-  Plain  Tale* 
from  the  Hills. 

b.  Often  contrasted  with  dak,  plain.     (In  this 
use  hill  occurs  in  the  sing,  without  article.) 

c  1380  Sir Fernmb.  3997  Prykynge  ouer  hulle  &  pleyn,Til 
he  cam  to  Charlemeyn.  c  1440  Ccsta.  Ron.  xxxiv.  134 
iHnr'.  MS.)  Then  the  sonne.  .toke  hir  with  him,  and  Ronne 
to-gedir  ouer  hillis  and  dalis,  til  tyme  that  thei  come  to  the 
castell.  t  1580  J.  JI;FM:KK  /•';<;•/',,(>-.>•  m.  iii.  in  Archfo 
Stud,  .\\-ti.  ,s/r.  1189^71  XCVII1,  Ylls,  wodes  and  dales. 
1590  SrKNshK  F.  (7-  i.  ii.  8  But  every  hii  and  dale,  each  \vuud 
and  plaine.  1630  A*,  yo/tnsim's  h'htgd.  .y  (.'ommw.  639  When 
il  is  .Summer  in  the  Hils,  it  :s  Winter  in  the  plaii.es.  1667 
MILTON  /".  /..  vui.  stvj  About  me  lound  I  saw  Hill,  Dale, 
and  shadie  Woods.  1850  TLSNYSON  In  Man.  Ixxix,  AIM! 
hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print  The  same  sweet  forms  in 
either  mind. 

c.  After  «/,  down*  used  without  the  article:  see 
DOWN,  DOWNHILL,  etc. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  \\.  777  Half  way  up  Hill.  1879  F. 
POI.LOK  Sport  Brit.  Barmah  II.  195  He  had  gone  down 
hill.  Ibid.  II.  207,  I  followed  ..  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
but  never  saw  him  more. 

d.  Proverbs  and  sayings,   f  To  get  the  hill,  to  get 
vantage-ground  (ofc.). 

<•'  I3t>S  St-  LUL)>  126  in  E.  K.  P.  11862)  105  Lucre  heo  lai 
stille  as  an  hul.     1647  TRAIT  Cotntn.  Rotn.  vii.  19  Corrup- 
tion, edg'd  with  a  temptation,  gets  as  it  were  the  hill,  and 
the  winde,  and,  upon  such  advantages,  loo  oft  prevailed}. 
1654  WHIT  LOCK  /.ootottiia,  292  A  good  Cause  and  Miscarriage 
meet  oftner  than  HilK.      1819  Mctro^lis  I.  58  Why,  ! 
old  as  the  Hills.     1844  DICKENS  Mart,  (,'itnz.  xx.xv.  All  this 
time,  Martin  was  cursing  Mr.  Pecksniff  up  hill  and 
dale.     1857  THENO;  Ji  Do  in  hill  , 

would  do  in  hall.     1891  BO\\EN  in  Lau>  'I'inu's  Rep.  LXVllI. 
;ic  law  of  estoppel  by  deed  is  as  old  as  the  hilU. 

2.  fig.  Something  of  enormous  mass  ;  something 
not  easily  mounted  or  overcome. 


HILL. 
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HILLING. 


(-1440  Jacob's  #W/(E.  E.  T.  S.)6  Ry3»  so,  bis  watyr  & 
bis  flood  of  be  gret  curs  flowyth  hy?e  in-to  pe  hylles  of 
prowde  &  ryche  follc.  1644  MILTON  Sonti.  to  I'irtnous 
}'(ntng  Lady,  With  those  ..  That  labour  up  the  hill  of 
heavenly  Truth.  1738  WESLEY  Hymn,  '  The  \~oic?  of  my 
Beloved'  i,  O'er  Hills  of  Guilt  and  Seas  of  Grief.  He  leaps. 
1851  WIU.MOTT  Picas.  Lit.  §21  (1857)  135  The  hill  of  know- 
ledge and  fame  was  rapidly  climbed. 

3.  A  heap  or  mound  of  earth,  sand,  or  other 
material,  raised   or   formed   by  human   or   other 
agency.     Cf.  also  ANT-,  DUXG-,  MOLE-HILL,  etc. 

1297  [see  ANT-HILL  i].  c  1320  [see  DUNG-HILL  i],  ^1340 
Cursor  M.  23221  (Fairf.)  If  a  hille  of  fire  ware  made  & 
Jwrou  chaunce  bou  in  hit  slade.  c  1450  Merlin  xviii.  288 
Ther  was  hilles  of  dede  men  and  horse  hem  beforn.  1587 
MASCALL  Gtn-t.  Cattle  (.1662)  283  Moules  . .  spoyle  any  faire 
meddow  . .  in  casting  up  hits.  Ibid.  289  Casting  a  great 
hill  as  big  as  two  barrowfuls,  1590  SpBNSBB  F,  Q.  II.  vii. 
6  He  rose  for  to  remove  aside  Those  pretious  hlls  [of  gold] 
from  straungers  envious  sight.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia 
313  Looking  down  on  the  world  as  an  Ant-hill.  i784CowpER 
Task  iv.  346  The  wain,  .appears a  moving  hill  of  snow.  1834 
H.  MII.LKR  Scettcs  $•  Lcff.  xix.  (1857)  282  She  clutched  her 
hands  into  a  hill  of  dried  weed.  1887  Kent  Gloss. ,  ///'//,  a 
heap  of  potatoes  or  mangold  wurzel. 

b,  A  heap  formed  round  a  plant  by  banking  up 
or  hoeing  (see  HILL  i>.2  2). 

1571  MASCALL  Plant.  <y  Graff.  (1592)  83  Then  againe  cast 
vp  the  earth  about  your  nil's,  and  cleansing  them  from  all 
weedes. .  so  let  them  rest  till  your  Poles  may  be  set  therein. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hvsb.  H,  (1586)  62  b,  When  the 
Hoppes..are  cutte  downe  close  to  the  grounde,and  the  hils 
being  againe  raised,  are  covered  with  doung.  1799  G. 
WASHINGTON  Writ.  11893)  XIV.  232  No.  2.  .is  to  be.  .planted 
with  potatoes ;  whether  in  Hills,  or  Drills,  may  be  con- 
sidered, a  1817  T.  DWIGHT  Trav.  New  Eng.  etc.  (1821) 
1.  108  The  earth  is  raised  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  six 
inches,  around  the  corn,  and  is  denominated  a  hill ;  whence 
every  planting  is  called  a  hill  of  corn.  184?  yml.R.  Agric. 
Soc.  IX.  H.  538  The  general  mode  of  planting  hops  is  to 
place  the  hills  at  equal  distances.  1887  Btnckw.  Mag.  June 
815/2  In  Virginia  . .  a  labourer  is  required  for  every  20,000 
hills  of  tobacco. 

c.  The  rising  ground  on  which  ruffs  assemble 
at  the  breeding  season;  an  assemblage  of  ruffs. 

1768  PKNNANT  Zool.  (1770)  IV.  22  When  a  fowler  discovers 
one  of  these  lulls,  he  places  his  net  over  night.  1859  FOLK- 
ARD  ly'ild'/ou'ler  lix.  (1875)  294  During  the  breeding  season 
they  [ruffs]  frequent  drier  grounds,  and  assemble  on  small 
hillocks. .An  experienced  fenmansoon  finds  out  their  blood- 
stained hills.  Ibid.  295  Frequently  taking  the  whole  hill 
at  a  single  fold  of  the  net.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit,  Sports 
i.  ix.  §  i  A  'hill*  of  ruffs. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hill 
or  hills,  as  hill-cop,  -country,  -crest,  -face,  -foot, 
-ground j  -line,  -pasture,  -range,  -ridge,  -slope,  etc. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hill-country  of  India, 
as  hill-appointment,  -station,  etc.     C.  For  a  hill 
or  hill-country,  as  hill-chair,  -gun.     d.  Inhabit- 
ing or  frequenting  hills,  situated  or  held  on  a  hill, 
as  hill-bamboo,    -convent,  -fair,  -fastness,  -grass, 
-horse,  -house,  'kid,  -pony,  -priest,  -temple,  -tent, 
-town.     Also  HILL-FORT,  etc. 


AH  Year  Round  No,  47.  492/2  A  green,  nestling,  "hill-girt 
Devonshire  valley.     1881  JK 
The  "hill-surrounded  plain. 


KIKS   li  "<W  .!/,(..;,''    1  t 


which  have  no  hollow.  1861  in  Hare  2  Noble  Lives  11893) 
III.  175  About  eleven  she  set  off  again  in  her  *hill-chair. 
1878  SVMONDK  Many  Moods,  Riviera  n  How  well  In  this 
^hill-convent  glides  for  them  the  day  !  13. .  E.  E.Allit.  P. 
A.  790  [>e  apostel  hem  segh  . .  Arayed  to  pe  weddyng  in  pat 
'hyl  coppe.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  i.  39  Marie  . .  went 
vnto  the  *hil  countrie  with  speed.  1875  W.  MCII,WRAITH 
Guide  Wigtffivnshire  20  The  church  of  Bargrennan  is  well 


attended  oy  people  from  the  hill-country  around.  1883 
Longiii.  Mag.  Nov.  71  The  sportsman . .  has  gone  up  the  *hill- 
face.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour\.  329  A  *hill  fair  (that 


is  where  the  fair  is  held  upon  a  hill  away  from  a  town), 
a  1881  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  v,  Tender  as  dawn's  first 
*hill-fire.  1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Exod.  xx.  18  From  the  *hill- 
foot  where  they  stood  and  trembled.  1891  S.  C.  SCHIVKNKH 
Our  Fit-Ids  <V  Cifii'S  12  The  river  winds  along  the  hill-foot. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  17  b,  It  is  to  be 
learned,  what  is  best  for  the  *hill  ground,  what  for  the 
valley.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric;  Perth  310  He  keeps  also 
fewer  "hill-horses,  a  small  species,  of  which  at  one  time 
there  were  vast  herds  in  the  highlands.  1816  SCOTT  Tales 
My  Landlord  Introd.,  What  resembled  hares  were  in  fact 
*hill-kids.  1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  343  The 
crests  of  the  'hill-line  are  crowned  with  the  domes  of  the 
mosques.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  525  All  the  ten- 
ants have  a  proportionable  share  of  *  hill-pasture.  1881  I.  T. 
FOULER  in  Academy  29  Oct.  334  The  *hill-priests  and  the 
hedge-priests  of  the  Northern  diocese.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING 
Rhyme  Duck.  May  iv,  I  could  see  the  low  *hill-ranges.  1845 
STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit,  India  (1854)  265  A  promontory, 
or  long  "hill-ridge  projecting  into  a  basin.  1874  WHITTIKK 
Voices  Freedom,  Palestine  29  Lo,  Bethlehem's  *hill-site 
before  me  is  seen.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Bunnah  I. 
42  Now  that  European  troops  are  being  gradually  concen- 
trated on  "hill  stations.  1827  G.  HIGGISS  Celtic  Druids  231 
It  may  be  correctly  described  as  a  *hill-temple.  1743 
BULKELEY  &  CUMMINS  Voy.S.  Seas  89  The  Carpenter  went 
up  to  the  "Hill  Tent,  so  called  from  its  situation.  1887 
Wi  S.  PRATT  in  W.  Gladden  Parish  Prob.  433  Even  the 
most  humble,  untaught  player  in  a  struggling  'hill-town 
may  fulfill,  .all  the  higher  duties  of  his  office. 

e.  Objective,  instrumental,  and  locative,  as  hill- 
climber \  -climbing ;  hill-crowning,  -girdled^  -girt-, 
-ntt  rounded  adjs. 

1897  Daily  News  25  May  5/4  A  gentleman  ..  cyclUt  ami 
champion  *bill-climber.  1861  MRS.  NORTON  Lady  La  (,'. 
n.  147  When  wild  'hill-climbing  wooed  her  spirit  higher. 
</i758  DYER  Poems  11761)  175  (Jod.l  Whose  *hill-crowning 
wain  Shine,  like  the  ruing  Moon  thro1  wal'ry  mists.  1860 


f.  Spec,  combs.:  hill-ant,  a  species  that  forms 
ant-hills  ;  hill-berry,  the  Deerberry  or  Winter  - 
green,  Gattltheria  procitmbcns,  of  N.  America  ; 
hill-bird,  (a  the  fieldfare,  Tiudits pilaris  (Swain- 
son  Prov.  Names  Birds  1885)  ;  (/>)  the  upland 
plover  or  Bartramian  sandpiper,  Bartramia 
longicaitda,  of  North  America  ;  f  hill-chapel,  a 
high-place  for  worship  ;  ^  hill-digger,  one  who 
digs  into  barrows  or  tumuli ;  so  f  hill-digging ; 
hill-fever,  a  kind  of  remittent  fever  prevalent  in 
the  hill  country  of  India  ;  hill-folk,  -people,  in- 
habitants or  frequenters  of  the  hills,  hillmen  ;  spec, 
(a}  the  Cameronians ;  (b}  the  elves  or  fairies  of  the 
hills  ;  cf.  HILLMAN  ;  hill-fox,  an  Indian  species  of 
fox  inhabiting  the  hills  (Cam's  Jlima/aj'ats}  ;  hill- 
gooseberry,  a  Chinese  myrtaceous  plant  (see 
quot.) ;  hill  -  king,  a  king  of  the  mountain- 
elves  ;  hill-margosa,  hill -mustard  (see  quota.)  ; 
hill-oat,  a  species  of  wild  oat,  Avena  strigosa\ 
hill  -  partridge,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  India, 
Galloperdix  lunidatus  ;  hill-shading,  the  lines 
of  shading  on  a  map  to  represent  hills  ;  hill-star, 
'  a  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Orcotrochilits  * 
(Cent.  Diet.) ;  hill-stead,  a  place  on  a  hill ;  hill- 
tit,  a  bird  of  the  family  Liotrickidm ;  hill-wren, 
a  bird  of  the  genus  Pnoepyga. 

1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  2  The  *Hill  Ants  I  so  denominate 
from  their  usual  Place  of  Residence,  the  sunny  Banks  or 
Sides  of  Hills.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek.  vi.  4  The  cities 
shalbe  desolate,  ye  *hillchapels  layed  waist :  youre  aulters 
destroyed.  1522  W.  STAPLETON  in  Dawson  Turner  Trial 
by  Jury  etc.  (1846)  54  Smith,  .examining  the  same  Goodred 
upon  *hill  digging  . .  If  he  wolde  not  confesse  to  them  that 
he  was  an  *hill-djgger,  he  wold  thrust  his  dagar  throwe  his 
chekes.  1847  Norfolk  Archxol.  I.  53-4.  1887  A.  JESSOPP 
in  igt/i  Cent.  Jan.  56  The  hill  diggers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury did  their  work  most  effectually.  1804  C.  H.  BROWN 
tr.  Volney's  View  Soil  U.  S.  234  In  Bengal  ..  there  are 
woody  eminences,  infested  ..  with  what  is  there  called  the 
*hill  fever.  1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  xxxvi,  He  spared  nobody 
but  the  scattered  remnant  of  *hill-folkt  as  he  called  them. 
1816  —  Old  Mart,  iv,  The  stranger  . .  being,  in  all  prob- 
ability, one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  refractory  presbyterians.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  X.  393/1  The  Cam's  Hintalaicus,  *Hill  Fox  of 
the  Europeans  in  theDoon.in  Kumaon.  1859  LANG  Wand. 
India  311  During  this  day's  march  we  shot  . .  a  hill  fox,  a 
deer,  and  a  wild  dog.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark 
292  The  pretty  pink-flowered  Rhodomyrtns  tomentosa.  the 
berries  of  which  are  called  '  *  hill-gooseberries '.  1884  CHILD 
Ballads  u.  xli.  361/2  The  etin  of  the  Scottish  story  is  in 
Norse  and  German  a  dwarf-king,  elf-king,  *hill-king,  or 
even  a  merman.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  731/1  M{elia}Azedaracht 
vulgarly  known  as  the  Pride  of  India.. Bead-tree,  or  *Hill 
Margosa,  is  widely  diffused  over  the  globe.  1895  Oracle 
Encycl.  I.  539/1  Oriental  Bunias,  sometimes  called  '*hill- 
mustard  ',  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  a  1847  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  V.  xxix. 
65  Anecdotes  told  by  the  old  Indians  of  the  *hill-people. 
1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Bnrtnak  I.  3  Formerly  gold 
was  worked  for  by  Shans  and  other  hill  people.  1878 
HUXLEY  Fhysiogr,  12  Commonly  effected  by  a  system  of 
"hill-shading.  1637  Boston  Records  11877)  H-  J8  James 
Pennyman  shall  have  the  *Hilsteade  and  the  marsh  ground 
under  it.  1885  H.  O.  FORBE;-.  Xaf.  ll'and.  A'.  Archip.  207, 
I  stalked  a  pretty  little  brown  *hill-wren  {Fnoepyga  fusilla). 

HillfV.1  Ol>s.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  3-4  hule,hile, 
4-5  hyl(e,  4-6  hil,  hill  e,  5-6  hyll(e,  4-  hill. 
[ME.  hitlcn  («'),  hi/en,  hyllen^  hillen,  corresp.  to  an 
OE.  type  *hyl!an  :  cf.OS.  hi-hullean,  OHG.  hnttan 
(MHG.,  mod.G.  hiillen],  ON.  hylja  (hulda,  hulit, 
Da.  hylle},  Goth,  huljan,  f.  /*«/-,  weak  grade  of 
helan  :  see  HELE  v.  It  is  probable  that  the  ME. 
word  was  from  Norse.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover,  cover  up;  protect.    Now  <//!«/. 

a  1240  Woh-un^e  in  Cott.  Hont,  279  Hwer  wiS  J>at  blisfule 
blodi  bodi  bu  mihtes  hule  and  huide.  c  1250  Gen.  <<j-  Kx.  102 
It  mai  ben  hoten  heuene-Rof ;  It  hile3  al  5is  werldes  drof. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6802  (Cott.)  He  has  nober  on  bak  ne  btd 
Clath  til  hil  [z'.rr.  hile,hule]  him.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xvi.  10  Vndire  pe  shadow  of  \>\  wenges  nil  me.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PL  A.  vi.  80  Alle  be  houses  beoh  I-hulet  [v.rr.  helid ;  />'. 
hiled,  ihyled,  helied ;  C.  heled].  .WiJ?  no  led  bote  wib  loue. 
1496  Dives  *  Paup.  f\V.  de  W.»  iv.  xxiii.  180/2  Her  here 
wexe  soo  moche  that  it  hylled  and  hydde  all  her  bodye. 
1530  PALSGR.  585/1  You  must  hyll  you  wel  nowe  anyghtes. 
1565  GOI.DING  Ih'id's  Met.  \.  (1593)  12  Go  hil  your  heads. 
1606  J.  RAYNOLOS  Dolamey's  Prim.  (1880)  88  So  should  the 
earth,  his  breathlesse  body  hill.  ^1746  J.  COLLAR  (Tim 
Bobbin)  I'iew  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)68  A  floose  of  hay.. 
quite  hill'd  us  booath.  1854  Miss  BAKKR  Nsrthantpt,  Gloss. 
I.  ^23  Have  you  hilled  the  child  up?  1868  B.  BRIKRI.KY 
.'//'  }  'ate  on  Times  $•  Things  (1870)  121  Th'  owd  lad 
wur  hillin'  hissel  up  nicely. 

b.  intr.  Of  fish:    To   deposit    or   cover   their 
spawn. 

1758  Dcscr.  Thames  29  A  noted  Place  for  Roach,  Dace, 
and  other  small  Fish,  coming  in  Spawning  1  mie  to  Hill,  as 
it  is  called,  otherwise  laying  their  Spawn  there  in  great 
Quantities. 

c.  See  HILLZ;^  2. 

f2.  To  cover  from  sight ;  to  hide,  conceal.  Oh. 

a  ia»5  After.  A".  388  Herto  ualleS  a  tale,  and  on  iwrien 
[<-'.>-.  hulet]  uorbisne.  1388  WYCLIF  Prov.  x.  12  Charlie 
hilith  alle  synnes.  <.  1410  LOVE  S&MVgnt,  Mirr,  x!v.  (Pyn- 
son'  \\  v,  Our  defautes  an  vn  hyll  and  hyde. 


r  1440  CAPCRAVK  Life  St.  Katlt.  iv.  1379  Wypc  awey  J>at 
blyiulenes.se  whiche  hath  hilled  ;our  sight. 

3.  Comb,  fhilback,  the  covering  of  the  back, 
i.e.  clothing  (pbs.\ 

X573  TUSSER  //nsb.  x.  (1878)  23  As  interest  or  vsurie  plaieth 
the  ilreuil,  So  hilhack  and  filbellie  biteth  as  cull. 

Hence  Hilled  ppl.  a.t  covere<),  armed. 

(  1330  R.  BRL'NN-K  Chron.  (1810)  224  He  sped  him  bider  in 
li;ist<;.  \\\\\\  hilled  hors  of  pris. 

HiU,  v.-     ff.  HILL  ^.] 

I.  trans.    1.  To  form  into  a  hill  or  heap;  to 
heap  up ;  spec,  to  throw  up  (soil)  into  a  mound  or 
ridge  for  planting  purposes. 

1581  Act  23  Eliz  c.  10  §  4  Before  . .  such  Corn  or  Grain 
shall  be  shocked,  cocked,  hilled  or  copped.  1799  A.  YUL  NI, 
Agric.  Line.  xu.  266  Mr.  Lloyd  is  much  against  hilling  of 
manure.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  .V<v.  XII.  11.350  It  [lime]  is 
fetched  from  the  chalk  hills,  .and'  hilled  '  for  2  or  3  weeks 
before  used,  the  heap  being  covered  over  with  earth.  1884 
Chfsh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  put  some  manure  in  ;uul  hilled  the  soil 
atop  of  it.  1887  Blackiv.  Mag.  June  822/1  The  tobacco-land 
is  hilled  up,  but  scarcely  half  of  it  as  yet  planted. 

b.  Jig.  To  heap  up,  amass. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Specifies  xl,  When  hoord  on  hoord, 

when  heap  on  heap  lie  hilleth.     1627-47  FKI.IMAM  Resolves 

i.  xxxii.  109  When  a  man  shall  exhaust  his  very  vitality  for 

the   hilling   up  of  fatall    gold.      1660  Character  Italy  12 

I    Another  trick,  .that  helpeth  to  hill  up  his  fatal  riches. 

2.  Agric.  To  cover   and    bank  up  the  roots  of 
(growing  plants)  with  a  heap  of  soil ;  to  earth  up. 

j    (Also  absot.*)     [This  seems  to  have  been  orig.  a 
use  of  HILL  z>.^  to  cover  (cf.  HELE  v.~  2  a),  which 

j    has  become  associated  with  HILL  sb.  3  b,  and  so 
with  this  verb,  the  forms  being  identical.] 

'577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  n.  (1586)  62  b,  Set  in 
grounde  well  covered  with,  .moulde,  and  afterwarde  hilled, 
and  so  suffered  to  remame  al  Winter.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
1.  523  The  skill  and  feat  of  baring  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
also  of  hilling  or  banking  them  about.  1612  CAPT.  SMITH 
J/ii/  Virginia  16  When  it  [corn]  is  growne  midle  high,  they 
hill  it  about  like  a  hop-yard.  1773  Hist.  Brie.  Dont.  N. 
A  liter,  vi.  iii.  123  The  [tobacco)  plants  are  set  at  three  or 
four  feet  intervals  or  distances :  they  are  hilled,  and  kept 
continually  weeded.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  175  The  horse 
hoe.  .to  do  the  laborious  work  of  the  hoe  in  hilling  corn  up. 
1797  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  89  At  Midsummer  they  hill 
them  [hops].  1861  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XXII.  n.  305 
Hilling,  or  earthing-up  the  plant. 

3.  To  surround  with  hills. 

1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  (1876)  25  Pleasant  valleys 
hil'd  on  euery  side. 

4.  To  cover  with  hills  or  heaps. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Colinnb.  vn.  750  Shocks,  ranged  in  rows, 
hill  high  the  burden'd  lands. 

II.  intr.  f5.  To  ascend,  rise  in  or  on  a  slope. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  I.  105  Cumming  to  highe  ground  and 
somewhat  in  sight  by  hilling  I  passid  a  Mile.     Ibid.  VII.  16 
The  Soyle  of  the  Ground  ..  is  on  mayne  slaty  Roke,  and 
especially  the  parte  of  the  Towne  hilling  toward  the  Cast  ell. 

0.  To  assemble  on  rising  ground,  as  rnffs.     See 
HILL  sb.  3  c. 

1768  PENNANT  Zool.  (1770)  IV.  22  Soon  after  their  arrival 
in  the  fens  in  spring,  they  [ruffs]  begin  to  hill,  i.e.  to  collect 
on  some  dry  bank  near  a  flash  of  water,  in  expectation  of 
the  Reeves,  which  resort  to  them.  1859  FOLKARU  W'ild- 
fo-clcr  lix.  (1875)  294  During  spring,  when  the  ruffs  hill. 
Ibid.  295  Taking  ruffs  when  not  hilled. 

Hill,  obs.  form  of  ILL,  ISLE. 

t  Hilla,  Hillir,  int.  0&r.»HiLLo. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1066  'A!  hllla,  haile',  quod  Alex- 
ander &  him  a  narawe  hent.  1513  DOU»;LAS  sKtieis  in.  vi. 
192  }a,  thocht  thi  fallowis  cry  out,  hillir  haill  ! 

Hill-altar.     An  altar  on  a  hill  or  height. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  2  Kings  xxiii.  5  Ministers  of  Baal . .  to 
burne  incence  in  the  hylaulters  [1611  high  places].     1585 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  217  Sacrificing  on  their 
hill-altars.     1602  J.  RHODES  in  Farr-S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  285 
As  he  did  [break]  the  hill-altars  And  groues  of  all  idolaters. 

Hiller,  -ern,  -or,  obs.  ff.  ELDER  sb\%  the  tree. 

Hi'llet.  rare.     [f.  HILL  sb.  +  -ET.]     A  hillock. 

1538  LELAND  I  tin.  II.  54  Conscendinga  Hillet  even  ther  by. 
1577  HARRISON  England  \.  xxiv.  (1881)  in.  165  Neither  will 
1  speake  of  the  little  hillets  scene  in  manie  places  of  our  He, 
. .  they  are  nothing  else  but  Tumuli  or  graues  of  former 
times.  1695  rkil.  Trans.  XIX.  46  The  three  first  Hillets, 
viz.  the  nearest  to  the  Hole,  are  quite  barren. 

Hill-fprt.     A  fort  constructed  on  a  hill. 

1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  xvi.  (1859)  434  A  sudden  flash 
and  a  jet  of  white  smoke  puffed  out  from  the  hill  fort  above 
the  town.  i86z  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  III.  vn.  iii.  84  The 
hill-fort  of  Wusota. 

b.  esp.  A  hill-top  fortification  of  prehistoric  age. 

1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in.  iii.  ooThe  simple 
circular  hill-forts  wherein  we  trace  the  mere  rudimentary 
efforts  of  a  people  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts.  1871  FREEMAN 
Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  viii.  219  That  class  of  towns  which,  out  of 
Gaulish  hill-forts  grew  into  Roman  and  mediaeval  cities. 

Hillibaloo,  hilliebalow,  var.  of  HULLABALOO. 

Hilliuess  (hi'lines).  [f.  HILLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  billy. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  332  By  reason  of  the 
hilliriesse  and  roughnesse  of  the  countrie.  1649  BLITHE  Eng. 
hnp>-ov.  Itnfr.  (1653)  121  Reducing  the  Hilliness  toPlainess. 
1887  HISSEY  Holiday  on  Road  ^38  Some,  .may  think  tliat  I 
have  exaggerated  the  hilliness  of  Sussex. 

Hrlling,^'/.^.!  Nowrfw/.  [f.HiLi.^.'+-iKGi.] 

1.  Covering,  hiding,  protection. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psaltfr\\{\\.  5  [4]  Be  for-hild  in  hilinge  of  J»i 
wenges  I  mon.  1388  WVCLII-  it>it/.t  Keueied  in  the  hilyng 
of  thi  wengis.  ('1440  Pronip.  l\irv  240/1  Hyllynge,  or 
happynge.  1580  LUPTON  Sivqiht  28  Caring  for  imthin^,  but 
for  the  hilling  and  filling  of  their  ownc  hacke  and  bellie. 


HILLING. 


288 


HILUM. 


2.  concr.  A  covering;  e.g.  clothing,  a  bed-quilt, 
a  roof,  the  cover  of  a  book  ;  cf.  HELIXG  2.  (In 
ME.  freq.  in  ^ka.  food  and  hilling.] 

cqtMGjMr,  /K.  di'  /?/'/•/<••-...  i;i  Wii^ht  Voc..  170  - 
teete,  biting  of  hous.  c  i38o\V'vci.n  •  Set.  /('X-i-.  III.  427  When 
we  haue  fode  and  hyllynge  [I.  203  hilinge].  1388  —  Prov. 
\\\.  ?i  That  thou  take  awei  hilyng  [138*  coueryng]  fro  thi 
bed.  c  1440  Pnmtf.  Pan'.  229/2  Hatte,  hedhillynge.  1496 
Dirts  fr  Pauf.  i  W.  de  W.)  v.  vii.  204/1  Hylynge  lyfelode,  and 
helpe  of  frendes.  15x0  Lane,  ll'ii/s  1857)  II.  g  Mybestbed 
hillinge  of  tapstre  werke.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  289  They 


hiir 

the  quilt  of  a  bed,  a  bed  rug. 

3.   Comb,  hilling-stone,  stone  used  for  roofing. 

1660  Ai  t  12  Cltas.  II,  c.  4  Sched.  II,  Stones  vocat'  Hilling 
stone  the  thowsand  iij*.  iii'jd.    1721  C.  KING  Brit. 
1.  355  Copperas,    Bread,    Hilling-stones  and  Calve-skins. 
1811  Self  Instructor  422  Slate  and  hilling  stones. 

Hi'lling,  vbl.  sb?  [f.  HiLLz'.2  +  -iN-o  '.]  The 
action  of  forming  hills  or  heaps  ;  esf.  the  earthing- 
lip  of  plants ;  cf.  HILL  v.-  2. 

1627-47  [see  HILL  v.'  i  b].  1773  Hist.  Brit.  Dom.  A". 
Amer.  n.  ii.  211  Horse-hoeings,  as  also  hoeing  and  hilling 
by  hand.  1796  J.  ADAMS  Diary  12  July  Wks.  1851  III.  416 
Ploughing  for  hilling  among  the  corn. 

Hillir:  seeHiLLA. 

t  Hi'llish,  a.  rare.  [f.  HILL  sb.  +  -ISH.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  hill,  hill-like,  hilly ;  pertaining  to  a  hill. 

1583  STANVHURST  jKneis  i.  (Arb.)  19  Thee  father  almighty 
.  .  Mewed  vp  theese  reuelerscoupt  in  strong  dungeon  hillish 
(cf.  HILDEN].  1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  vl.  xxv,  The 
wounded  Whale  casts  from  his  hillish  lawes  Riuers  of 
Waters,  mixt  with  purple  gore.  1631  MARKHAM  Weald  of 
Kentn.  i.  (1668)6  It  is  not  so  hillish  and  sliding  as  the  Weald. 

Hill -man,  hillman. 

1.  a.  One  who  frequents  the  hills;  spec,  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Covenanters  (cf.  CAMERONIAN  and 
/fill-folk),     b.  An  inhabitant  of  a  hill-country,  a 
mountaineer:  applied  to  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  etc. 

c  1830  J.  TRAIN  in  Scott  Old  Mart.  Introd.,  The  religious 
sect  called  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians.  1859  LANG  H'and. 
India  6  A  sort  of  sedan-chair  carried  by  four  hill  men.  1893 
Archxol.  LIV.  269  The  pinch  of  poverty  often  drove  the 
bravest  of  the  hillmen  to  raid  the  cattle  of  the  lowlands. 
1897  Daily  A'm/s  27  Nov.  5/7  The  hillmen  offered  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  advance  along  its  whole  length. 

2.  One  of  the  hill -folk  (b)  •  an  elf  or  troll. 

1882  CHILD  Ballads  I.  vii.  90/2  A  supernatural  being,  a 
demon  or  a  hillman,  seeks  to  entice  away  a  mortal  maid. 
1884  Ibid.  n.  xti.  366/2  The  hill-man,  in  several  Norwegian 
copies,  carries  off  ihe  lady  on  horseback. 

3.  spec.    a.  (See  quot.   1851.)      b.  A  miner,  a 
slate  quarryman  [cf.  Ger.  bergmann}.     c.  A  hill- 
climber. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  172  The  labourers 
.  .paid  by  the  foreman  or  forewoman  of  the  dust-heap,  com- 
monly called  hill- man  or  hill-woman.  1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER 
Slate  Quarries  13  The  cleavers,  or  hillmen,  build  rough 
walls  as  a  partial  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  a  1885  SHAIRP  in  W.  Knight  Life  (18881  74  Some 
of  our  party  were  very  good  hillmen.  One  day  five  or  six 
set  out  on  a  race  from  our  door,  .to  the  top  of  Fairfield. 

Hillo,  hilloa  (hi  b,  hilwu-),  ,V.  (sb.)  [Cf. 
HALLO  ;  see  also  HILLA.]  A  call  used  to  hail  a 
distant  or  occupied  person ;  now,  more  often,  to 
express  surprise  at  an  unexpected  meeting. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  115  Hor.  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  Lord  ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy;  come  bird,  come.  1751  SMOLLETT 
Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  ii.  12  The  publican,  .rebellowed  in  the 
same  tone  . . '  Hilloah '.  1826  DISRAELI  I'hi.  Grey  vi.  ii, 
•Hilloa,  within  I '  shouted  Essper.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thult 
xix,  '  Hillo,  Lavender  !'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
b.  sb.  As  a  name  for  this  call. 

1823  BYRON  Island  n.  xviii,  And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a 
hoarse  'Hillo!' 

Hillock  (hi-bk),  sb.     [f.  HILL  sb.  t  -OCR.] 

1.  A  little  hill. 

1382  WVCLIF  Jer.  vi.6  Delueth  aboute  Jerusalem  an  erthe 
hilloc.  1529  MORE  Com/,  afsl.  Trio.  i.  Wks.  1143/2  Where  as 
with  a  verye  fieble  fayth  &  a  faynte,  we  shall  be  scanl  hable 
to  rcmoue  a  lyttle  hillocke.  1665  MANLEY  Grotitis'  LO-.L,  C 
Warres  521  The  Ground  easily  swelling  into  liltle  Hillocks. 
1732  LEDIARD  Sethos  II.  vn.  18  Upon. .the  plain. .were  a 
few  verdant  hillocks.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  271 
We  got  out  and  scrambled  up  a  high  hillock  off  the  road. 

2.  A  small  mound  or  heap  of  earth,  stones,  or 
the  like. 

•382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxi.  51  Loo  !  this  hillok  [1388  heep] 
and  the  stoon  that  I  haue  rerid  bitwixe  me  and  thee.  witnes 
shal  be;  this  hilloc  and  the  stoon  ben  into  witnessyng 
1538  LELAND  /tin.  III.  129  The  Partition  of  the  Shire  a  Mile 
and  more  by  Northe  West  from  Simon's  Bathe  at  the  Towres. 
These  Towres  be  round  Hillokkes  of  V'erth  sette  for  Limites 
1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  126,  I  beheld  a  great  number  of 
hillocks  or  small  pyramids,  resembling  hay-cocks,  . .  I  knew 
them  to  lie  the  nests  of  the  crocodile.  1875  Lyelfs  Princ. 
Geol.  (ed.  i2l  II.  m.  xlvii.  553  Just  as  the  African  sand- 
winds,  .raise  a  small  hillock  over  the  carcass  of  every  dead 
camel  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  desert. 

1 3.  A  hump,  bump,  protuberance,  or  prominence 
on  any  surface.  Obs. 

c  1520  ANDREW  Noble  Lyfe  dj,  The  Kamell  is  a  lotlily 
bestc.  and  hathe  an  hyllocke  vpon  his  backe.  1665  HOOKE 
Microgr.  35  At  the  upper  part  of  the  drop  . .  there  usually 
was  made  some  one  or  more  little  Hillocks  or  Prominences. 
1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Harthol.Anat.  I.  ii.  3  To  tell  niens 
Fortunes  from  the  Lines  and  Hillocks  in  their  Hands. 

Hence  Hi'llock  v.  trans.,  to  raise  into  a  hillock, 
to  heap  up  ;  Klllooked  (hi'Iakt)///.  a. 


1791  COWPER  Odyss.  v.  589  The  sufTring  Chief,  .occupying 
soon  The  middle  space  hillock'd  it  high  with  leaves.  1804 
J.  GRAHAM!  j)  19  i  Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween 

the  hillock'd  graves.  1867  F.  M.  IA'DLOW  Little  Brother 
91  On  the  pathless  field  of  the  hillocked  sea. 

Hillocky  (hHoki  .  a.  [f.  prec.  -t  -T.]  Abound- 
ing in  or  characterized  by  hillocks. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Hillocky,  full  of  Hillocks  or  little 
Hills.  1831  J.  WILSON  in  J!lartru:Mag.  XXIX.  288.  i88z 
.Miss  BHADDON  Alt.  Royal  II.  x.  229  They  crossed  a  bit  of 
hillocky  common. 

t  Hillous,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  HILL  sb.  + 
-ous.]  Hilly. 

1550  Decree  Chanc.  Lancashire  in  T.  Baines  His!.  Lane. 
(1870)  II.  46  The  way. .is  very  foul,  painful  and  hillous. 

Hill-Side.     The  lateral  slope  of  a  hill. 

?  a  1400  A  rtfiur  369  He  went  ouer  to  be  hulle  syde.  1509 
HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxvu.  Ixiv,  We  lyght  adowne,  under 
an  hyll  syde.  1644  MILTON  Edtic.  Wks.  (1847)  99/2,  I  shall 
. .  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  Education.  1810  SCOTT 
Lady  of  L.  v.  x.  The  next  [breath  of  wind]  but  swept  a  lone 
hill-side  Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide. 

attrit.  1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  1 1875)  4  Assembled 
together  in  our  hill-side  retreat.  1890  Daily  News  20  Dec. 
5/6  The  name  '  Hillside  men  '  . .  applied  to  the  Fenians. 

Hence  Hillsi  der. 

1898  Daily  A'rws  22  Mar.  3/5  To  object  to  any  money 
being  given  to  a  poor  hillsider. 

Hill-top.     The  top  or  summit  of  a  hill. 

1530  PALSGR.  231  'i  Hyll  toppe,  crespe  or  creste  de  itton- 
taignf.  1535  COVERDALE  Jcr.  xxxi.  39  The  hill  toppe  of 
Gareb.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  VIM.  520  The  amorous  Bird  of 
Ni^lit  Sung  Spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  Eevning  Starr  On 
his  Hill  top,  to  light  the  bridal  Lamp.  1784  Cowi'ER  Task 
i.  222  'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  top.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  497  The  sun  is  still  upon  the  hill-tops. 

attril'.  1893  GRANT  WHITE  in  Il'esfin.  Gaz.  7  June  2/1 
The  healthy  antique  principle  of  hill-top  habitation.  1897 
Daity  NFIKS  3  June  5/6  The  lighting  of  the  hill-top  bonfires. 

Hi'llward,  adv.  and  adj.  [f.  HILL  sb.  +  -WARD.] 

A.  adv.  Towards  the  hill. 

(In  quot.  1570,  phrase  '  down  the  hill '  with  postposition.) 
[c  1570  /'ride  fy  Lovjl.  (1841)  9  Mee  thought  I  had  espied 
A  thing  come  downe  the  hilward  toward  me.] 

B.  adj.  That  faces  towards  a  hill. 

1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par,  III.  iv.  296  A  house  . .  whose 
hillward  side  Is  midst  the  vines. 

Hrll-woman.  A  woman  who  lives  on  a  hill 
or  belongs  to  a  hill-tribe ;  also,  a  forewoman  in  a 
dust-yard :  cf.  HILL-MAN  i  a,  33. 

1851  MAYHKW  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  173/2  The  perqui- 
sites of  the  hill-man  or  hill-woman,  are  rags,  bones,  pieces 
of  old  metal,  etc.  1895  SIR  W.  HUNTER  Old  Missionary  iv. 
109  An  aged  grey-haired  hillwoman. 

t  Hi'llwort.  Obs.  [f.  HILL  sb.+  WORT.]  An 
old  name  of  Pennyroyal  ;or?  of  Wild  Thyme). 

c  1000  jEmuc  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  133/34  Samum,  hyl- 
wurt.  Ibid.  137/2  Pollegiaj  hylwyrt.  c  12*5  Voc.  Plants 
ibid.  555/1  Pitlegijtin,  puhol,  hulwurt.  14. .  Voc.  ibid. 
605/48  PvUfium,  hullewort.  1528  PAYNELL  Salt-rue's 
Rtgim.  X  iij,  Hyll  worte.. taken  with  wyne  purgeth  blacke 
coler.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App. ,  Hilwort  is  Puliol  moun- 

Hilly  (hi-li),  a.     [f.  HILL  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Characterized  by  hills ;  abounding  in  hills. 
1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  333  pe  lond  is..wib-ynne 

hilly  and  sondy.  1513  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  6  Oxen  wyl  plowe 
..vpon  hylly  grounde,  where  as  horses  wyll  stande  still. 
1625  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  n.  x.  (1635)  173  Some  plaine 
countries  neere  the  . :  Pole  may  be  colder  then  some  hilly 
Regions  neere  the  ^quatour.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  cxxv.  ii,  As 
round  Jerusalem  The  Hilly  Bulwarks  rise.  1872  BLACK  Adv. 
Phaeton  xxx,  The  hillier  regions  of  Dumfriesshire. 
fig.  1635  J .  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Banish' d  I  "irg.  22  Her 
dainty  hands,  .delicately  hilly,  and  lasciviously  dimpled. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hill ;  elevated  ;  steep. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  25  The  ston  which  fro  the  hully  stage    i 
He  syh  doun  falle  on  bat  ymage.     1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors 
(1640)57  b,  Rivers,  .are  swift,  .because  they  mn  downe  from 
an  hilly  place.     1577-87  HARRISON  England  i.  xii.  in  Holin- 
shed  I.6o/i  First  of  all  vpon  the  east  side  of  the  hauen  a  great 
hillie  point  called  Downesend.     1622  FLETCHER  Prophetess 
v.  ii,  Better  to  have  liv'd  Poor  and  obscure,  and  never  scal'd 
the  top  Of  hilly  empire.   1768  J.  BYRON  Ace.  Wager  in  Narr. 
Patagonia  (1778)  23  A  bay  formed  by  hilly  promontories. 
b.  Hill-like. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Introd.  i  Graves  of  Giants 
under  hilly  and  heavy  coverings.  1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Georg. 
n.  481  A  hilly  Heap  of  St.. 

f3.  Belonging  to  the  hills  ;  hill-dwelling.   Obs. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  RiondCs  Eroviena  168  Foure  moun-    j 
taine  Swaines  or  hillie-men.    1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  \  /'. 
175  Though  these  Hilly  People  are  of  a  rougher  Temper. 

Hillyer,  var.  of  HELLIEB,  tiler. 

llHilsa,  hilsah  (hi-lsa).    E.  hid.    [Hindi 

hilsa.]  '  A  rich  and  savoury  fish  of  the  shad  kind 
;  Clupea  ilis/ia) '  found  in  the  Indian  Seas,  which 
ascends  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers  to  spawn. 
(Yule.) 

1810  T.  WILLIAMSON  E.  Ind.  I'ade  M.  II.  154  (Y.I  The 
hilsah  (or  sable-fish)  seems  to  be  midway  between  a  mackerel 
and  a  salmon.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burtnah  I.  4 
The  most  delicious  fish,  such  as  the  pomfret,  hilsa,  mango. 

Hilt  (hilt),  sb.  Also  i  hilte,  1-5  hylt,  1-6 
hylte,  hilte,  (3  Lay.  heolte,  helte",  4  hull,  5  Sf. 
belt.  [OK.  hilt  str.  n.  and  m.,  =  MDu.  kttt,  hilt 
m.,  ON.  hjalt  str.  n.  ;  also  hilte  wk.  fern.,  corresp. 
to  OS.  hilta  (MLG.  hille,  MDu.  helte,  hilte}  f, 
OllC,./ie/:a  (MUG.  fc/ze}  wk.  f.  The  former  ap- 
pears to  represent  an  OTeut.  "hello: — hillh,  neuter 


j-stem ;  the  latter  OTeut.  *hiltj$n- ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  not  connected  with  hold  vb.  (Thence  OF. 
hell,  helte,  later  heut,  heu,  hcute,  It.  clso,  elsa  hilt 
of  sword  or  dagger.)] 

1.  The  handle  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

Kemimlf  iZ.)  1669  Ic  ban  hilt  banan  feondum  ztferede. 
c  1000  CLERIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  142/15  Capnluiii,  hilte. 
(  1205  LAY.  1559  pa  brae  bat  sweord  ..  Riht  bi  here  hilte. 
13. .  Gait',  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1594  Hit  hym  vp  to  be  hull.  14 . .  Sir 
Keues (C.i  4313  pe  hylte  was  a  charbocle  ston.  1530  PALSGR. 
531/2  Hylte  of  a  swerde,  poignee.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc, 
ll'fafons  4  Long  heavie  Daggers  also,  with  great  brauling 
Ale-house  hilts.  1642  FULLER  Holy  q-  Prof.  St.  n.  xix.  127 
He  that  hath  the  hilt  in  his  hand  in  the  morning,  may  have 
the  point  at  his  throat  ere  night.  1692  SIR  W.  HOPE  Fenc- 
ing Master  2  The  Hilt  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
Pomell,  the  Handle,  and  the  Shell.  1847  JAMES  J.  Marston 
Hall  viii,  The  Duke  ..  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

f  b.  Formerly  often  in  plural,  with  same  sense. 

Beowul/(Z.)  1615  pa  hilt  spmod  since  faje.  aioottSal. 
•V  Sat.  446  Ofer  5a  byrjena  blicad  Sa  hiltas.  c  1000  /Kl.FRic 
Jttdg.  iii.  22  pa  hiltan  eodon  into  bam  innobe.  c  1400  .!/<-- 
layne  116  Gaffe  hym  b'  hiltis  in  his  hande.  c  1450  Merlin 
103  Arthur  toke  the  swerde  be  the  hiltes,  and  . .  yaf  it  to  the 
Archebisshopp.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  ii.  i.  68  He  run  him 
vp  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr. 
fiiondts  Rromena  20  In  whose  belly,  she  . .  buried  the 
Poyniard  up  to  the  hilts.  1753  L.  M.  tr.  DM  Stacy's  Ac- 
compl.  H'oi/i.  II.  205  The  sword,  .bent  to  the  very  hilts, 
t  C.  By  extension,  a  sword-stick  or  foil.  Obs. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Case  is  alt.  n.  iv,  Let's  to  some  exercise 
or  other,  my  hearts.  Fetch  the  hilts.  Fellow  Juniper,  wilt 
thou  play  ? 

2.  The  handle  or  haft  of  any  other  weapon  or  tool. 
'573-80  BARF.T  Ah'.  H  454  The  Hilt,  or  handle  of  any 

toole  or  weapon,  inamtbriitm.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  11.  i, 
Before  each  guest  was  a  knife,  with  the  hilt  adorned  by- 
precious  stones.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.a;5 
Unnecessary . .  to  shew  even  the  hilt  of  his  pistol. 

3.  Phrases,  f  ]ly  these  hills :  a  form  of  assevera- 
tion,    t  Loose  in  the  hilts  :  unreliable,  conjugally 
unfaithful.      Up  to  the  hill  (t  hills) :    completely, 
thoroughly,  to  the  furthest  degree  possible. 


taken  for  one  whose  wife  is  loose  in  the  hilts.  1682  VILLIERL. 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Chances  Wks.  (1714)  136  It's  no  matter, 
she's  loose  i'  th'  Hilts,  by  Heaven.  1687  R.  L/ESTRANCE 
AHTOI.  Diss.  45  He  is  All,  Politiques  here,  up  to  the  Hilts. 
1823  BYRON  Juan  xi.  Ivii,  A  modern  Ancient  Pistol — by 
the  hilts  1  1862  Loud.  Rev.  16  Aug.  135  The  original  state- 
ments ..  have  been  proved — if  we  may  say  so— up  to  the 
very  hilt.  1883  J.  PAYN  nicker  than  li'alt-ria.  (1884)  18 
The  estate  was  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt. 

4.  Comb,  hilt-guard,  the  part  which  protects 
the  hand  when  holding  the  hilt. 

1874  BOUTELL  Arms  ff  Arm.  v.  80  At  the  two  extremities 
of  its  massive  rectangular  hilt-guard,  the  Roman  sword 
commonly  displays  . .  the  head  of  a  lion  or  . .  an  eagle. 

Hence  Hi'ltless  a.,  without  a  hilt. 

c  tooo  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  142/34  Ensis,  hiltleas  sweord. 

Hilt,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish  or  fit 
with  a  hilt ;  to  provide  a  hilt  for. 

1813  SCOTT  Trienn.  m.  xxvii,  All  the  ore  he  deign'd 
to  hoard  Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword.  1822  — 
Nigel  xxvii,  A  long-bladed  knife,  hilled  with  buck's-horn. 
1874  BOUTELL  Arms  ff  Arm.  ii.  17  Not  a  very  secure  mode 
of  hiking  a  sword. 

Hence  Hi  Iting  vbl.  sb.,  concr.  material  for  hilts. 

1897  Daily  News  25  Jan.  9/5  Prices  of  hilling  are  high, 
especially  bone. 

Hilt,  var.  of  HILD  v.  Obs.,  to  flay;  obs.  or  dial, 
f.  held,  pa.  t.  of  HOLD  v. 

Hi'lted,  a.  [f.  HILT  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.]  Fur- 
nished with  or  possessing  a  hilt ;  in  Her.,  having 
a  hilt  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  blade. 

Beowul/  (Z.)  2987  Heard  swyrd  hilled.  1002  Will  of 
tt'ulfric  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  VI.  147  Twa  seolfor  hilled 
sweord.  1636  DAVENANT  Platan.  Lovers  Wks.  (1673)  410 
A  brace  of  massie  hilled  Rogues.  1766  PORNY  Ileraldry 
(1787)  iqp  Ruby,  two  Swords  in  Saltier  Pearl,  pomeled  and 
hilled  Topaz.  1850  BLACKIE  sEschylus  1.  95,  1  can  also 
hold  a  hilted  dagger. 

II  Hilum  (haHfrn).  [L.  hilum  little  thing, 
trifle ;  according  to  Festus,  thought  to  have  orig. 
meant '  th.it  which  adheres  to  a  bean ' ;  hence  in 
mod.  Bot.  use  (see  2).] 

1 1.  Something  very  minute.  Obs. 

1659  D.  PF.LL  Imfr.  Sea  44  Unhewn  Sailors,  that  have  no 
more  than  a  meer  hilum  of  goodness  in  them. 

2.  Bot.  The  point  of  attachment  of  a  seed  to  its 
seed-vessel ;  the  scar  on  the  ripe  seed. 

'753.  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Hilum,  a  word  used  by 
botanists  to  express  the  blackish  spot  in  beans,  commonly 
called  by  us  the  eye  of  the  bean.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
/>>'t.  115  StL-ds  ..  \viih  a  smooth  shining  coat,  and  a  broad 
pale  hilum.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  8.  277  In  the 
simplest  form  of  ovule,  hilum  and  chalaza  are  one. 

b.  A  similar  mark  on  a  starch-granule,  c. 'The 
aperture  in  the  cxtine  of  a  pollen  grain '  (•'>>«'.  .Vor. 
Lex). 

1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  it.  i.  341  Most  of  the  granules  [of 
starch]  have  a  circular  spot,  termed  the  hilum,  around  which 
a  large  number  of  curved  lines  arrange  themselves. 

3.  a.  Atiat.   =HILUS.     '  Applied  also  to  certain 
small  apertures  and  depressions  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Ltx.\ 

b.  Path.  'A  term  for  a  small  flattened  staphy- 
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loma  of  the  iris  from  corneal  perforation,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  likeness  to  the  hilum  of  the  garden 
bean '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 

c.  A  little  opening  in  the  statoblast  of  a  sponge. 
1887  SOM.AS  in  Ency*.  I,  Brit.  XXII.  424  (Sponees)  On  one 

side  of  the  capsule  is  a  hilum  which  leads  into  the  interior. 

II  Hilus  (.hai'l&O.  Anat.  [mod. Lat.,  altered  from 
HILUM.]  The  point  at  which  any  one  of  the 
viscera  has  its  junction  with  the  vascular  system  ; 
a  notch  or  fissure  where  a  vessel  enters  an  organ. 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat.  528  The  spleen  . .  is  convex  exter- 
nally towards  the  ribs,  and  flat  or  slightly  concave  internally ; 
and  this  surface^  turned  to  the  stomach,  is  marked  by  a 
fissure  or  hilus  in  which  the  vessels  enter.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  233  This  tube  . .  emerges  from  a  fissure  in  the  concave 
surface,  called  the  hilus  of  the  kidney. 

Hilve,  obs.  f.  HELVE.     Hily,  obs.  f.  HIGHLY. 

Him  (him,  enclitic  -im),  pers.  pron.,  $rd  sing. 
masc.  (and  f  went.},  dat. -accus.  Forms  :  I-  him ; 
also  1-6  hym  (rarely  2-4  heom,  4-5  hem,  hime, 
horn,  5  ham,  5-6  hyme).  [OE.  Mm,  dat.  sing., 
masc.  and  neuter,  of  HE,  IT  ;  cognate  with  OFris. 
him  ( MDu.  heme,  hem,  him,  Du.  hem),  and  parallel 
in  inflexion  to  OS.  and  OHG.  imu,  imo  (MLG. 
ime,  erne,  MHG.  fm(e,  Ger.  ihm}t  Goth.  imma. 
In  loth  c.  (as  in  the  parallel  her,  &fft),  the  dative 
appears  to  have  begun  to  be  used  for  the  accus. 
him  in  north-midl.  dialect ;  by  1150  him  had  sup- 
planted hine  in  north  and  midl.,  and  before  1400 
had  become  the  general  literary  form,  though  some 
south-western  writers  of  the  15th  c.  retained  hint 
hen,  which,  in  the  form  en,  ttn,  '«,  is  still  cur- 
rent in  southern  dialect  speech  :  see  HIN.  (So 
in  late  OFris.  him  took  the  place  of  hine,  hin  \ 
and  in  MDu.,  the  dat.  heme,  hem,  him,  intruded 
upon  the  orig.  accus.  hin,  hen ;  and  mod.Du.  has 
only  the  dat.-acc.  hem. }  But  while  him  thus  be- 
came both  dative  and  accusative  in  the  masculine, 
in  the  neuter  the  accusative  hit,  it  survived,  and  at 
length  superseded  the  dative,  as  in  the  modern 
'  give  it  a  push '.  Thus,  from  being  originally 
dative  masc.  and  neuter,  him  is  now  dat.  and  ace. 
masculine,  having  received  extension  in  case,  re- 
striction in  gender.  Cf.  the  mod. Ger.  restriction 
of  ihm  to  living  beings.] 

I.  1.  As  proper  masculine  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  sing.,  dative  and  accusative  (objective  in- 
direct and  direct)  of  HE.  Also  as  antecedent  pron. 
followed  by  relative  or  prepositional  phrase  (cf. 
HE  4).  Used  of  persons  and  animals  of  male  sex. 

a.  Dative  or  indirect  object  «•  to  him.    (  «  L.  ei, 
illi,  Ger.  ihm.'] 

855  O.  E.  Chron.,  Him  ba  Carl  Francna  cyning  his  dohtor 
geafhim  to  cuene.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  in  EalL.bast  him.. 
was . .  leofost  to  a^enne.  c  1000  Gosp.  Nicod.  vi,  Se  Haelend 
hym  andswarode  and  cwseb.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Uton 
wircan  him  ^emace  him  to  fultume.  c  1*05  L\v.  143  J>e  king 
heuede  ane  douter,  be  him  was  swibe  deore.  1297  R.  GLOLJC, 
(1724)31  pe  kyng  of  France.. bad  hire  fader  graunt  hym  be 
gode  Cordeille.  a  1300  Cursor  M,  1360  (Gtitt.)  pis  es  be  oyle 
pat  was  hight  hi  me  \v  r,  hyme].  £1385  CHAUCER  L.  C.  W. 
Prol.  368  Him  repenteth  outrely  of  this,  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy 
1854  Iff  ye  send  horn  bat  semly)?at  I  sew  fore.  1509  BARCLAY 
Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  56  Wei  is  hym  that  wyth  pacience 
can  indnre.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbactfs  Hu&b.  (.(1586)  8b, 
[To]  cary  and  transport  such  thinges  as  him  listeth.  1671 
MILTON  P.R.  n.  266  Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of 
Cherith  stood.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852^  II.  433 
Ten  acres  of  land  which  are  worth  him  five  pounds  a  year. 
1832  TENNYSON  Ode  Wellington,  vi.  13  O  give  him  welcome, 
this  is  he  Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 

b.  Governed  by  a  preposition. 

rt8«js  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  838  Herebryht  aldormon  . .  ond 
monige  mid  him.  citato  Rule  St.  Benet  tLogeman)  29 
ponne  ic  beo  ungewemmed  toforan  heom.  #1175  Cott. 
Horn.  237  per  cume<5  be  hali  engles  him  to.  c  1300  Cursor 
Af.  22498  (Edin.)  pom  dred  of  hem  was  don  on  rod.  1340 
Ayenh.  62  He  heb  zuich  a  lac  ine  him.  1362  LANCI..  /'.  i'l. 
A.  i.  99  Holden  with  hem  and  with  heore  [B.  wib  him  &  with 
Mr],  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  460  Fflemere  of 
feendes  out  of  hym  and  here.  1526  Filgr.  Per/.  (W.  deW. 
1531)  3  And  wolde  not  gyue  to  hym  the  due  honour.  155* 
LYNDESAY  Monarcke  4734  The  Landis  Lord  . .  cleiks  tyll 
him  ane  herield  hors.  (-1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  116 
From  him  whom  I  trust  God  defend  me.  1710  HEARNE 
Collect*  28  Mar.  (O.  H.S.)  II.  368  We  have. .a  folio  Edition 
of  him.  1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  274/1  We  have  little  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  him  which  readers,  .already  possess. 

t  C.  Absolute  constr.  After  I,,  ablative  absolute  : 
now  expressed  by  nominative. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  35  Him  ba  xyt  sprecemlum  hi 
comon.  cii6o  HattonGosp.  ibid.,  Hym  £a  ;yt  spraecenden 
hio  comen.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xin.  280  Hym  willyn^e 
bat  alle  men  wende  he  were  bat  he  is  notice.  1382  WVCI.IK 
John  viii.  30  Him  spekinge  thes  thingis,  many  men  bileued- 
en  in  to  him. 

d.  Accusative  or  direct  object.  (^L.  CUM,  illu m. 
Ger.  ihnt  OE.  hine.} 

(The  joth  c.  instances  were  probably  felt  as  dativr,} 
\C97$  Rttshw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii. 5  Him  je  ^eherart  [Lindisf., 
Haft.,  hine  ;    Ags.  G.*  hyne].      Ibid.  xvin.  32  pa  5ec.xjde 
him  dryhten  his  [L.,  //.,  hine ;  ,-lg-s.  G.t  hyne.]    r  1132 
Ckron.  t,Laud  MS. Jan.  654  Him  luuede  al  J^eode.      Ibid.  an. 
1114  pzt  he  sceolde  him  Isden  to  Cant  war  abyrig  and  bl.rt- 
sonhimtobiscpp.    c\\*Albid.  an.ii4of  n  Hehelde  him  for 
fader  and  he  him  for  sune.    c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  59  pe  lauerd 
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bet  him  wrohte.  c  1150  Gen.  $  Ex.  209  God  bar  him  in-to 
paradis.  1375  BAKROI-R  Bruce  ix.  465  He  held  euir  agane 
the  king,  And  hatit  hyme  atour  all  thing,  c  1430  1'ivo 
Cookery-bks,  18  Take  a  Capoun,  and  make  hem  clene,  & 
sethe  hym  in  Water.  1548  HAM.  Chron.  ^  Ed-m.  //*,  222  b, 
Shyppes,  for  to  transport  hym  and  hys  over  the  sea  into 
Fraunce.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Il-\  n.  iii.  32  And  him,  O 
wondrous  !  him,  O  Miracle  of  Men  !  Him  did  you  lenue  .  . 
vn-seconded  by  you.  1852  MRS.  SLO\\K  I'ncle  Tom's  C.  v. 
32  What  has  he  done  that  mas'r  should  sell  him  ? 

t  e.  Redundant  before  sb.    06s.  rare. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  475  For  lalousie  and  fere  of  hym 
Arcite.     —  Merch.  T.  124  She  goddes  peple  kept  And  slow 
hym  Olofernus  whil  he  slepte. 

2.  Formerly  put  also  for  other  than  male  beings. 
f  a.  Him  was  in  OE.  the  dative  of  the  neuter 

hitt  IT,  as  well  as  of  HE.  This  use  came  down  to 
the  i  yth  c.  esp.  with  a  preposition  ;  later  use  sub- 
stitutes it. 

c  \\"j$Lamb.  Horn.  83  OH  haueShuppen  him  lihtnesse  and 
softnesse.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  43  pe  see  goj>  a!  abouten 
hym  [Ireland]  eke  as  ich  vnderstonde.  Ibid.  49  per  nes  in 
al  ]be  world  swerd  hym  yliche.  c  1325  Lai  le  J'retne  210 
A  litel  maiden-childe.  .And  a  pel  him  about,  c  1400  MAI  N- 
DEV.  i.  (Roxb.)  4  It  takes  in  to  him  xl  ober  ryuers.  ^1425 
Craft  Nombrynee  (E.  E.  T.  S)  26  pou  schalt  write  be  digitte 
ouer  be  hede  of  |?e  neber  figure  ,.  and  sett  be  articulle  next 
hym  toward  be  lyft  side.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosnwgr. 
Glasse  41  Tlie  Fire  conteyneth  in  him  the  Acre.  i6ia 
BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  viii.  (1627)  93  Construe  first  the  Nomi- 
native Case  :  and  if  there  be  an  Adiectiue  or  Participle  with 
him,  then  I  must  English  them  next. 

b.  Him  occurs  also  as  accusative  for  things  (in 
ME.)  grammatically  masculine,  or  (in  later  use) 
spoken  of  with  the  masc.  pronoun.  Still  common 
in  southern  dial.  In  standard  Eng.  now  only  with 
things  personified  as  masculine  :  cf.  HE  2. 

c  1420  Chron.  I  'Hod,  st.  486  Lord  God  !  y  betake  my  soule 
to  be  ;  Bryng  hym  to  by  joy.  1526  TINDALB  Matt,  xviii.  9  Yff 
.  .  thy  fote  geve  the  an  occasion  of  evyll,  cut  hym  of  and  cast 
hym  from  the.  —  i  Cor.  ix.  27,  I  tame  my  body  and  brynge 
hym  into  subieccion.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  (Arb.)  no 
Take  hede  yat  youre  bowe  stande  not  to  nere  a  stone  wall, 
for  that  wyll  make  hym  moyste  and  weke.  1558  WARDE  tr. 
Alexis'  Seer.  (1568)  25  b,  This  herbe  ..  If  you  cannot  get 
him  alwayes  greene,  ye  maye  kepe  him  drie.  1639  in  C.  Kerry 
Ch.  St.  Lawrence,  Reading  (1883)  54  For  mooying  the  pulpit 
and  setting  him  lower.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  48  The  Sun 
was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  Starr  Of  Hesperus.  Mod. 
(/>t'rs0nif.)  Winter  had  wrapped  his  mantle  about  him.  Mod. 
dial.  (Gardener  says  of  mowing-machine)  '  He  wants  sharpen- 
ing, sir  ;  it's  two  years  since  he  was  done  ;  I  remember  their 
putting  him  on  the  trolly  just  here,  and  taking  him  to  the 
foundry  '. 

3.  For  the  nominative  :  esp.  after  than,  as,  and 
in  predicate  after  be. 

Common  in  colloquial  lang.  from  end  of  i6th  c.  Dialect- 
ally  the  use  of  him  for  he  extends  to  all  constructions  in 
which  French  uses  lui  for  il.  The  construction  than  him 
is  sometimes  a  reminiscence  of  the  Latin  ablative. 

(•1381  CHAUCER  Par/.  Foules  623  Hym  that  she  chesith  he 
shal  hire  han  a  swithe.  c  1515  Cocke  LorelCs  B.  4  Here  is 
gylys  logeler  of  ayebery  And  hym  sougelder  of  lothebery. 
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. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  34  And  damn'd  be  him,  that 
first  cries  hold,  enough.  1610  —  Temp.  v.  i.  15  The  King, 
His  Brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  ..  hut 
chiefly  Him  that  you  term'd  Sir,  the  good  old  Lord  Gonzallo. 
1698  VANBRUGH  Prov.  Wife  n.  i,  But  sure  it  can't  be  him. 
T7S9  JOHNSON  Dissert.  Grk.  Comedy  Wks.  1816  III.  20 
No  man  had  ever  more  discernment  than  him,  in  finding 
out  the  ridiculous.  1764  WESLEY  Jrnl.  5  Feb.,  Why  then 
does  not  Jacob  speak  as  plain  as  him?  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  137  What  anybody  else  can  do  better  or 
worse  than  him.  1797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  \\'ks.  VIII. 
310  Is  it  him  ?  1840  BARHAM  Infold.  Leg.)  Jackdaw,  Heed- 
less of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  '  That's  him  !  '  1893 
Northunibld.  Gloss.  s,v.,  Him  an'  me's  gannin'. 

II.  4.  Reflexive  =  himself,  to  himself.     (  =  L. 
sibij  se,  Ger.  sick.} 

a.  Dative  with  trans,  vb.,  or  objective  with  prep. 
(Still  in  current  use,  when  not  ambiguous.) 

c8ss  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  853  He  .  .  hiene  him  to  biscep  sun  a 
nam.  c  1000  J^LFRIC  Gen,  vi.  2  Godes  beam  .  .  namon  him 
wif.  a  1175  Cott.  flow.  227  He  wolde  of  bise  cynne  him 
moder  jeceosen.  c  1305  LAY.  6356  pes  Damns  on  his  deie 
ane  chiuese  him  ichaes.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  437  He  made 
him  maniac  fon.  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyte  55  The  aungelle  before 
hym  made  hym  to  stande,  1605  SHAKS.  ftfacb.  v.  iv.  4  I^et 
euery  Souldier  hew  him  downe  a  Bough,  And  bear't  before 
him.  1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  41  (Seager)  By  this 
means  he  reconciled  to  him  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  Mod. 
He  put  the  thought  from  him.  He  will  take  it  with  him  in 
the  carriage. 

b.  Formerly  much  used  with  intrans.  verbs  of 
motion  or  posture  (including  be\  sometimes  also 
with  trans,  verbs,  app.  in  the  sense  'for'  or  '  as  to 
himself  ;  where,  according  to  modern  notions,  it 
is  superfluous.  Obs.  (or  rare  archaism.) 

c  993  Battle  of  Maiden  n  Eac  him  wolde  Eadric  his  ealdre 
Xeleestan.  c  1000  ,/£LFRJC  Gen.  xviii.  8  Abraham  stod  him 
under  bam  treowe.  —  Deut.  xxiv.  5  Beo  him  at  ham. 
rxi7S  Lamb,  Hon.  27  J?e  unclene  gast  be  geS  him  of  ban 
sunfulle  mon.  c  xapo  ORMIN  229  Zacanje  for  himm  ham. 
c  1205  LAY.  532  Pe  king  him  com  riden.  Ibid,  25^55  pa  be 
king  him  awoc.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  4  He.  .fcrde  him  so85en 
into  antioche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5235  (Gtitt.)  Joseph  had 
him  sonis  tuin.  c  1300  Havelok  286  Quanne  the  Erl  godrich 
him  herde  Of  bat  mayden,  hw  wel  she  ferde.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  4055  (Fairf.l  loseph  him  saghe  a  ni?t  in  squeuen.  Il>id. 
14333  (Falrf.)  Iliesus  him  Joked  vn-to  be  lift.  ^1380  Sir 
Ferutnb.y>4$  par  as  bat  schryn  hym  was.  c  1420  Chron.  I  'Hod. 
st.  865  pis  tempest  obeyeth  hym  no  more  me  to,  Shipmon, 
ben  hit  dothe  to  be.  c  1630  MILTON  Passion  21  Then  lies 
him  meekly  down  fast  by  his  brethren's  side. 


c.  Accusative  or  direct  object,   arch,  and  poetic. 

(1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  pe  aide  mei  him  whan  iwis  bone 
de3.  fi*7S  L-AV-  3°574  Brian  him  [c  1205  hine]  bi-bohte. 
f  1386  CHAUCER  A";//.'j  7*.  551  He  chaunged  his  array  And 
cladde  hym  as  a  poure  laborer,  c  1450  LYDG.  Secrees  1153 
So  shulde  a  kyng  ..  Shewe  hym  gracyous  to  hihe  and  lowe 
degre.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xxu.  482  Richarde 
the  duke  of  normandy.  .recomendeth  hym  humbly  to  you. 
1549  Compl.  .Scot.  118  Quhou  he  suld  vse  hym  touart  his 
maister.  1620  Frier  Rush  6  Rush  went  forth  to  sport  him. 
1813  BvRONG'/Vujwr  68  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead. 
1820  KHATS  St.  Agnes  xiii.  He  found  him  in  a  little  moon- 
light room. 

5.  quasi-j£.     Male  person,  man.     Cf.  HE  6. 
1880  TROLLOPE  Duke's  Childr.  (Tauchn.)  I.  94  That  other 

him  is  the  person  she  loves.  1884  GILBERT  Orig.  Plays  129 
'Mr.  F.  shall  introduce  him/  'It  ain't  a  him,  it's  a  her.' 
1898  Daily  News  14  Mar.  4/7  The  chances  against  her 
'  getting  him',  and  her  disinclination  to  wed  any  other  'him'. 

6.  him  one,  atone,  by  himself,  alone :  see  ONE, 
ALONE.     Him  self-,  see  HIMSELF,  SELF. 

Himalayan  (hima'layan,  incorrectly  hima- 
1^'an),  a.  [f.  Himalaya  (Skr.  f.  hima  snow  +  alaya 
dwelling,  abode)  +  -AN.  The  second  pronuncia- 
tion, though  incorrect,  is  still  frequent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Himalayas,  a  system  of 
mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  India, 
and  containing  the  highest  summits  in  the  world. 
Hence,  in  names  of  species  of  plants  and  animals 
native  to  this  region. 

Himalayan  Pine,  or  Neoza  Pine,  Finns  Gerardiana,  a 
pine  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  each  cone  of  which  yields 
about  100  edible  seeds  or  nuts;  called  also  the  Nepal  nut- 
pine.  H.  Primrose,  Primula  sikkhnensis.  H.  Rhubarb, 
Rheum  nolnlc,  and  other  species. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  979/1  Himalayan  Rhubarb.  1878  R.  N. 
CUST  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.  119  At  this  point.. I  leave  the 
Western  Himalayan  branch  and  enter  the  Eastern.  1882 
Garden  ir  Mar.  171/1  This  lovely  Himalayan  Primrose. 

2.  Jig.  Like  a  vast  mountain  in  weight  and  bulk ; 
enormous,  gigantic. 

1878  A'.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  500  The  North,  as  the 
wealthy  section,  would  be  called  to  bear  this  Himalayan 
debt. 

II  Hima'UtOpUS.  Qnrith.  [L.,  a.  Or.  I*/JCUT£- 
irovs  the  stilt,  /.  I/MS,  tftavr-,  thong,  strap  +  irotJs 
foot.]  A  genus  of  wading-birds ;  the  stilts. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Himantopus..\ha  name  of  a 
water  bird,  very  remarkable  for  the  length  and  slenderness 
of  its  legs.  1789  G.  WHITE  Stlborne  n.  xlviii.  (1855)  293 
The  flamingo,  .bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  tuman- 
topus,  1875  DARWIN  in  Life  <y  Lett.  (1887)  II.  97  The 
Himantopus.,is  very  variable  in  the  length  of  its  legs. 

II  Himatioxi  (himce-ti^n).  [Gr.  t^drtov.]  The 
outer  garment  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks:  'an 
oblong  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  fastened  either  over  or  under  the  right ' 
(Uddell  &  Scott). 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.^Mullers  Ane.  Art  §  301  fed.  2)  339 
Important  passages  in  life,  .reception  of  the  manly  hi  mat  ion, 
marriages,  journeys.  Ibid.  §  337  (ed.  2)  399  The  Himation 
was  a  large  square  garment,  generally  drawn  round  from 
the  left  arm  which  held  it  fast,  across  the  back,  and  then 
over  the  right  arm,  or  else  through  beneath  it  towards  the 
left  arm.  1869  W.  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  <$•  Rom.  Antiq.  (ed. 
2)  II73/1  ^  wa?  tne  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  Chiton. 
1879  Gi-:o.  ELIOT  Theo,  Such  ii.  32  Clad  in  the  majestic 
folds  of  the  himation. 

Himme,  himne,  obs.  ff.  HEM  v.-t  HYMN. 

1  Hi  nip,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6  hymp(e. 
[Found  first  in  i6th  c.  ;  identical  with  Ger.  dial. 
humpcn,  hiimpen^  himpen,  Da.  dial,  hompen  to 
hobble.]  intr.  To  limp,  to  hobble. 

1533  MORE  Confnt.  Barnes  viu.  Wks.  766/1  If,. the  good 
wyfe  of  the  bottell  of  Botolphs  warfe,  that,  .halteth  both  in 
body  and  soule  .  .would  hympe  forth  among  them  and  say, 
by  saint  Halkin  father  Barns  [etc.].  1542  UDAI.L  Erasm. 
Afoph.  1 80  Lame  of  one  leg,  and  himping  all  his  dayes. 
I  old.  206  The  deformitee  and  disfigure  of  hymping  on  the 
one  legge.  .did  still  remain.  1552  HULOET,  Hympe,  loke  in 
halt,  a  1825  FORBY  yoc.  E.  Anglta,  ///;;;/,  10  limp. 

Hence  f  H  imp-halt  [cf.  OE.  Icmp-halt  (Corpus 
Gl.),  laempihalt  (Epinal),  Murdus'],  one whowalks 
with  a  limp.  (In  quot.  as  a  nickname.) 

1533  MORE  Confnt.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  770/1  At  thai  wordc 
woulde  hympe  halt  his  hostes  hoppe  foorth  ngainc,  and  say 
mary  syr  that  it  were  in  dede  for  me. 

t  Himple  (himp'l),  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [In  form 
a  dim.  or  fieq.  of  prec. :  identical  with  MHG. 
/; iitnpelen ,  h impelen ,  Ger.  h nmpeln^  h umpeln , 
mod.Du.  hompelcn  to  hobble,  dial.  Eng.  homplet 
Sc.  HUMFLE  ;  cf.  MDu.  humpelare  a  limper.j 

=  HlMP  V. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  To  ///«///<?,  to  halt,  used  in  the 
North  of  England.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Himph\  an  old  Saxon 
word,  signifying  to  halt,  or  go  lame.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Himself  (himse'lf),  pron.  Forms:  see  SELF. 
[f.  HIM  dat.-acc.  pers.  pron.  +  SELF.  Self  was 
orig.  an  adj.  which  could  be  inflected  in  concord 
with  any  case  of  the  pron.  For  the  earlier  con- 
structions see  SELF.] 

I.  Emphatic  use.  =  Very  him,  very  he,  that  very 
man,  etc.  =  L.  ipse. 

1.  As  emphatic  dative  and  (later)  objective. 

(The  OE.  accusative  was  hine  selfine^i 

r893  K.  ^ELFRED  Oros.  v.  xin.  §  2  [Antonius]  forlet  Octa- 
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HIMSELF. 

uianuses  swostor  and  him  selfum  onbead  Rewin  &  openne 
feondscipe.  c  807  —  Gregory's  Past.  xvi.  100  He  waes  on 
himselfum  mid  3x^  :  -  nuesene  swioe  healice  up- 

vlen.      1535  COVERDALE  i  Mace,  viii,  7  They  toke  him 
self  alyue. 

2.  Standing   in  apposition  with  the  nominative 
pronoun,  or  with  a  sb.  in  nominative  or  objective. 

(Originally  hint  and  self  were  unconnected  syntactically. 
self  being  a  nominative,  in  apposition  to  the  subject,  while 
hint  was  a  dative  as  in  HIM  4  b  ;  but  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  words  resulted  in  the  attraction  of*f{ftQ  him.} 

(-897  fv.  .ELIRKD  Grr^^ry's  Fast.  xiv.  90  Da  scylde  be  se 
him  self  .cr  nyste.  c  1000  Gospel  Nicod.  xxxiv,  Pilatus  . . 
hym  sylf  a \vrat  ealle  (»a  byng.  r  1175  Lamb,  [font,  35  He 
heo  dude  him  seolf.  c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  195  He  wollde  ben 
himm  sellf  i  waterr  fullhtnedd.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  377 
He  was  ryche  hym  sulf.  a  1300  Curs  >>•  M.  173  lesu  crist 
him  selue  [v.rr.  him-self,  him  seluen]  ches  til  him  apostels 
luelue.  1:1300  Beket  274  And  of  the  beste  him  silve  he 
at,  swithe  scars  and  lute.  (-1400  Destr.  Troy  1236  The 
souerayn  hym  seluon  was  surly  enarmyt.  1513  MORE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  1568)  II.  758  Sanctified  by  saint  Peter 
himseife.  a  1535  —  Edw.  V  (1641)  5  A  proud  appetite  of 
the  duke  himseife.  1581  PF.TTIE  Guazzos  Civ.  Cont>.  n. 
(1586!  74  They  wil!  make  Heraclitus  himseife  laugh  at  it. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  in.  i.  82  A  third  cannot  be  matcht, 
vnlesse  the  diuell  himseife  turne  lew.  1776  Trial  of  Nnmio* 
co»tnr  36/2  Did  your  brother  write  his  letters  himself,  or  you 
for  him?  1869  J.  MARTISEAU  Ess.  I.  50  Not  Wolsey  him- 
self could  find  more  magnificent  pleas. 

3.  With  the   nominative  pronoun   omitted,  and 
himself  taking  its  place,  arch. 

i  =  OK. /it  si'lf,  hf  self  a.} 

c  looo  Sec.  Laws  of  Canute  c.  30  §  3  (Schmid)  Nime  fife 
and  beo  he  \v.r.  himl  sylfa  syxta.  Ibid.  §  7  Nime  him  fif.. 
and  beo  him  sylf  six ta,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  121  Alse  him 
self  sei5.  1297  R  GLOUC.  {1724*  12  Mony  was  be  gode  body 
bat  hym  self  slou  J>at  day.  1388  WVCLIF  Hab.  \.  13  A  more 
lust  man  than  hymsilf  [1382  than  hyml.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  11858)  I.6Siclikeas  him  sell.  1619  Crt.  #?  Times  Jas.  f 
(1849)  II.  120  Sir  Edward  Villiers  told  him  himself  was  the 
man.  1719  J.  RICHARDSON  Art  Critic.  188  But  Himself  is 
seen  throughout  most  apparently.  1864  TENNYSON  Ayhner's 
F.  596  The  dagger  which  himself  Gave  Edith. 

b.  Used  alone  in  predicate  after  be,  become,  etc., 
and  in  adverbial  extensions  =  by  himself.  To  be 
himself',  to  be  in  his  normal  condition  of  mind  and 
body:  see  SELF. 

i526TiNDALE  John  vl.  15  Therfore  departed  heagayne  into 
a  mountayne  hym  silfe  a  lone.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  n. 
iii.  24,  I  am  the  dogge  :  no,  the  dogge  is  himseife,  and  I  am 
the  dogge  :  oh,  the  dogge  is  me,  and  I  am  my  selfe.  1690 
LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  n.  xxvii.  (1695)  186  When  we  say  such 
an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  besides  himself  . .  as  if  . .  the  self 
same  Person  was  no  longer  in  that  Man.  1700  GIBBER 
Skaks.'s  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii,  Richard's  himself  again,  a  1716 
SOUTH  ( J.  i,  For  one  man  to  see  another  so  much  himself  as  to 
sigh  his  griefs,  and  groan  his  pains,  so  sing  his  joys  [etc.]. 
1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iv.  iv,  He  will  not  be  Thou,  but 
must  and  will  be  Himself.  1862  Lend.  Rev.  50  Aug.  188  He 
would  soon  be  himself  again.  1866  LIDDON*  Bantfit.  Lecf. 
j.  §  i  (1875)  5  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himself. 

II.  Reflexive  use.    =L.  sibi,  se;  Ger.  sick. 

4.  Dative,  and  objective  with  preposition.  ^Him- 
selfward,  toward  himself  (see  -WARD). 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosfi.  Mark  iii.  24  Gif  his  rice  on  him  sylfum  bi5 
to-dseled.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  61  Efre  mid  him  solue  to 
wunen.  ^1250  Gtn.  4-  Ex.  1338  God  him  6or  bi  him-seluen 
swor.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  60  God  is  al  ri^tfulnes  in  himseluen. 
1534  TINDALE  Luke  xv.  17  Then  he  came  to  him  selfe  and 
sayde[etc.].  IMfCoVKBDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  34  Let 
no  man  idely  Hue  to  himselfwarde,  1^62  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov. 
*V  E-piS*"-  (^867)  141  Euery  man  for  him  self,  and  god  for  vs 
all.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  ii.  in  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by 
himseife,  feares  it  not  from  another.  1700  S.  L.  tr,  Fryke's 
Voy,  E&st  Ind.  10  If  he  designs  to  have  it  to  himself  again. 
1795  MACXF.ILL  Will  fy  Jean  n.  ix,  Will.  .Had  some  battles 
wi'  himsel.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend (i^^)  48  Charlemagne 
.  .created  for  himself  the  means  of  which  he  availed  himself. 
Mod.  He  gave  himself  a  treat. 

5.  Accusative  or  direct  object. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Ne  na  mon  nah  him  solue  wernen 
henne.  r  1200  Vices  <$•  I'irtites  in  Dat  he  sceawede  him 
selu.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  56  Dauid.  .forget  him  sulnen.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  1608  Quen  he  to  pin  hinvselfen  did  For  his 
choslinges  on  rod-tre.  £1410  LOVE  Bonavent,  Mirr.  xxxiv. 
66  (Gibbs  MS.)  Makynge  hym  selfen  god.  1582  N.  LICHE- 
riELDtr.  Ca$tanhfdn'$Con<].  E.  Ind.  vii,  17  b,  Perswadedthe 
Captaine  general!,  not  to  trouble  himseife  with  the  want  of 
the  other  Pilot.  1605  Lond.  Prodi  gall,  i.  The  sea.  .borrows 
of  all  the  small  currents  in  the  world  to  increase  himself. 
1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Iliondis  Banish'd  I'irg.  22  He  could 
hardly,  .beleeve  himseife ;  opening  therefore  his  eyes  better. 
a  1703  UI-RKJTT  On  N.  T.  Mark  xii.  34  Every  man  may,  yea, 
mi^ht  to  luve  himself.  1864  TKSSVSION'  Ayimer's  F.  544 
[He]  bad  him  with  good  heart  sustain  himself. 

III.  6.  quasi-,r£. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII \  89  Your  King,  whom  he  desires  to 
make  another  Himseife.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  320 
Neither  did  he  mix  with  the  crowd  of  populace  :  indeed  he 
had  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  himself,  at  least  to  the 
aggregation  about  him. 

IV.  From  the  I4th  c.  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  treat  self  as  a  sb.  («=  person,  personality),  and 
substitute   the    possessive   his   for   him.     This   is 
prevalent  in  the  dialects,  but  in  standard  English 
has  place  only  where  an  adj.,  etc.  intervenes,  as  his 
own,  very,  good^  true,  self.     See  SRI-F. 

13. .  Cursor  Mnndi  15626  'Gott.)  His  hall  self  all  suett. 
(•1340  Ibid.  1726  iFairf.)  Noe  . .  wro^t  his-self  \Cott.  he 
self,  Gott.  himself]  in  hat  labour,  c  1340  Ibid.  3408  (Fairf.) 
pat  we  may  wi()  his-seluen  wone  [other  texts  him-self, 
him  seluen].  1406  HOCCLEVF,  La  mate  regie  435  Who  . . 
his  owne  self  forgetith.  1508  FISHF.R  7  fenit.  Ps.  cii. 
WJcs.  (18761  185  AUo  what  domage  his  selfe  sholde  endure. 
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1562  TURNER  Herbal  it.  40  b,  Matthiolus  . .  erreth  _. .  much 
more  hys  selfe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  573  A  Summer 
parlour  for  pleasure,  that  CallUtus.  .built  for  his  owne  selfe. 
1653  Cloria  flf  Narcissus  \.  in  Although  he  were  on 
horseback  and  his  selfe  on  foot.  1826  DISRAF.U  /'/:•.  Grcv 
iv.  i,  '  Is  not  that  Lord  Lowersdale?'  '  His  very  self.'  1832 
W.  STr,i'HESsuN(T<i/ff/rcrt</,/-<>rrt//'(W-vf  48  He  hanii  d  his-SL-1. 
i838UlCKEN  \\iv,(M.rgii:ghi>-selfuithvittles. 

Himward,  -wards,  orig.  to  him-tvard^,  to- 
wards him  :  see  -WARD. 

1563  Ord.  Pub.  Fast  in  LiturS.  Sw. Q.  Eliz.  i  Parker  Soc.) 
479  To  turn  his  ire  to  himward,  who  had  chiefly  offended. 

1577-87  HOUNSHKD  Chron.  I.  11^/2  God's  high  favour  ex- 
tended to  himwards.  1888  MRS.~LYXV  Lixiox  Long  Xight 

II.  n,  xii.  173  She  was  only  dumbly  conscious. .of  Anthony 

Harford  and  her  ever-increasing  difficulties  himward. 

Hiniyarite  (hi'myaraiO,  sb.  Also  Ham-, 
Hhim-.  [f.  name  of  Himyar^  a  traditional  king  of 
Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia  +  -ITE.]  One  of  an 
ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia  (formerly  called 

HOMERITES).  Also  attrib.  =  Himyarrtic  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Himyarites,  their  civilization,  etc.; 
commonly  applied  to  the  language  of  this  ancient 
people(a  distinct  dialect  of  Arabic  akin  toEthiopic), 
and  to  its  alphabet,  and  the  inscriptions  preserved 
in  it.  So  Himya'ric  a. 

1842  [see  HOMESITE],  1843  J.  NICHOLSON  in  Kitto's  Cycl. 
Bibl.  Lit.  I.  668/2  The  Himjarite  alphabet.  1854  Pop.  Bibl. 
Etiitc.  I.  189/1  Although  the  old  Hamyaritic  characters  h;ul 
somewhat  degenerated  in  form,  yet  they  were  still  in  use,  in 
the  first  century  of  Christianity.  1864  E.  DEUTSCH  in  Reader 
IV.  664  '2  Osiander,  the  great  Himyaritic  scholar.  1864  WEB- 
STER, Himyaric.  1881  Athcn.rnni  29  Jan.  168/3  A  paper  'On 
a  Himyante  Tetradrachm  of  the  Second  Century  B.C.'. 

II  Hin  (hin),  sb.  Also  4  hyn.  [ad.  Heb.  rn 
/;/";/.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids, 
containing  a  little  over  a  gallon. 

1382  WVCLIF  Exod.  xxx.  24  Oyle  of  the  olyues,  the  mesure 
of  nyn,  that  is,  of  two  pownd.  1535  COVF.RDALE  Ibid.*  An 
Hin  of  oyle  olyue.  —  Lev.  xix.  36  A  true  Epha,  a  true 
Hin  shalbe  amonge  you.  1660  FULLER  Mi.vt  Contempt. 
(1841)  177  Some  have  had  a  hin,  others  a  homer,  others  an 
ephah  of  afflictions.  1864  R.  S.  HAWKER  Quest  Sangraat 
i  The  Sangraal.  .That  held,  like  Christ's  own  heart,  an  Hin 
of  blood  !  1875  R.  CONDEK  in  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  iy. 
122-3  The  log  or  twelfth  part  of  the  ///«,  contains  24  cubic 
inches,  the  hin,  288  (or  1-0198  gallons). 

t  Hin,  hine,  pers.  pron. ,  yd  sing,  masc.,  accus. 
Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  i  hiene,  1-2  hyne,  1-4 
hine,  2-5  hin,  4-5  hyn,  hen ;  8-9  s.  w.  dial,  en, 
un,  'n.  [OE.  hine,  hiene ^  accusative  of  HE; 
cognate  w.  OFris.  hine  (him,  hin},  MDu.  ///«, 
hen;  and  parallel  in  inflexion  to  OS.  and  Goth. 
ina.  OHG.  in-,  inatt  (MLG.  ine^  ene,  MHG.  in, 
Ger.  ihn  .  In  English,  as  in  Frisian  and  Dutch, 
this  original  accusative  has  been  superseded  by  the 
dative  him.  Already  before  1000,  traces  are  found 
of  the  dative  form  used  instead  of  the  ace.,  and 
before  1150  hine  was  obsolete  in  the  north  and 
midlands.  Hine  was  used  in  Kentish  (beside  hi»r 
in  1340,  but  appears  rarely  in  literature  after  1400, 
though  still,  in  the  reduced  form  ?n,  //;;, '«  (an,  'n), 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  accusative  in  s.w.  dialects, 
as  *  we  zeed  'n  gwayn ',  we  saw  him  going.  (See 
Barnes  Dorset  Gram.  (1863)  20,  El  worthy  If. 
Somerset  Gram.  (1877)  36.)]  =HiM,  direct  objec- 
tive. Also  reflexive. 

c  855  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  787  Hiene  mon  ofslo^. 
898  Ibid.  an.  894  Hi  hine  ne  mehton  ferian.  c  1000  Go$p. 
Nicodentns  v,  Gelaede  hyne  in  to  me.  1126  O.  E.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.),  He  sende  him  to  Walingeforde  . .  and  let  hine 
don  on  harde  bande.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  We  hine  sculde 
luuian.  Ibid.  23  pa  man  be  beu5  m  be  castel  and  hin  3eme5. 
c  1205  LAV.  584  Mid  him  he  hine  laedde.  Ibid.  26371  Let 
hine  halden  France  [c  1275  let  him  holde],  a  1225  A  tier.  R. 
86  J?e  uorme  ..  preiseS  hine  biuoren  himsulf,  &  makeS  hine 
.  .set  betere  ben  he  beo.  c  1250  Gen.  <£  Ex.  3004  Flexes  kin 
sal  hin  ouergon.  c  1250  O.  Kent.  Sfmt,  in  O.  }•',.  Alisc. 
26  Hi  wolden  gon  for  to  hyne  anuri.  Ibid.  27  Al  swo  hi 
hedden  ifonden  ure  louerd,  swo  hin  anurede.  1340  Ayenb. 
16  LJ^tbere  be  angel,  .him  wolde  emni  to  god,  bet  hine  zo 
uayr  an  zuo  guod  hedde  y-mad.  c  1450  LONEI.ICH  Grail 
xxxviii.  374,  I  saw  hyn  fyhten  «s  I  vndirstond.  1746  Ex- 
moor  Scold.  (E.  D.  S.  i  208  Whan  tha  hadst  cort  en  by  the 
heend  Legs  o'en.  Ibid.  256  Tha  wud'st  ha'  borst  en  to 
Shivers,  nif  chad  net  a-vung  en.  a  1754  FIELDING  Fathers 
in.  i,  I  would  a  brought  un  to  town,  but  the  dogs  would  not 
spare  un.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  iv,  They  called 
the  dead  halloo,  and  cried  out — 'To-un,  boys,  to-un  !'  1856 
runch  Jan.  37  Each  feller  I  met,  'Didst  thee  zee  un?1 
did  cry. 

b.  Rarely  (by  confusion)  for  the  dative. 

1127  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.),  Se  kyng  of  France  ..  iaef 
hine  pone  eorldom,  and  bet  land  folc  him  wi5  toe. 

Hina,  obs.  form  of  HF.NXA. 

Hindi,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Usually  associated 
with//«r/t,  or  erinch)  both  implying  compression, 
and  perh.  formed  after  them.  Cf.  also  HUNCH  z-.] 

1.   As  a  riming  synonym  of  PlNCH  v.    a.  intr. 

T559  AYLMRR  flarb.  Faithf.  Snbj.  P  j  a,  These  Romaines 
..being,  .brought  to  the  last  cast  bv  the  long  and  daun- 
gerous  warres  of  Hanibal  and  the  Frenche,  did.. bring  in 
their  mony  and  goodes,  without  hinching  or  pinching,  to 
reliefe  the  charges  of  their  common  welth.  1600  HEYWOOD 
ist  Pt.  Edw.  IV,  iv.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  73  What  haue  you 
saued  now.. by  your  hinching  and  your  pinching?  not  the 
worth  of  a  blacke  pudding.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Ateman*s 
Guzman  D'AI/.  1.217  Stand  not  a  hinching  and  a  crinching 
with  him.  1847  HAIJ.IWF.I.I-.  Ittnchy  to  be  miserly.  / 


HIND. 

b.  trans. 

1590  GRI  us  i"  -Vi'rvr  A'J'  fat?  1  1600)  102  A  doubt  whether  it 
were  Loue,  or  some  other  Curie  worse  then  Loue,  that  thus 
hincht  him  and  pincht  him. 

2.  intr.  ?  To  spurn. 

1626  W.  FFNNFR  Hidden  Manna  (1652^  B  v  a,  The  more 
it  is  wilful  ;  it  hinches  and  winches,  and  snuffes  against  it. 
1631  J.  SPEED  Lovers  Rrv.  To  Rdr.,  Whereat  if  any  kirk 
or"hinch,  Were  he  not  gauld,  he  should  not  winch. 

Hinch,  north,  dial.  f.  HAUNCH  j£.i,  HAUNCH  v?> 

Hinch-boy,  -man:  see  HENCH-BOY,  -MAX. 

f  Hinch-pincll.  Obs.  or  dial.  [app.  a  modi- 
fied reduplication  of  PINCH,  to  express  some  kind 
of  alternate  action  :  see  HINCH.  (App.  uncon- 
nected with  obs.  Du.  hinckc-pinck  lame,  limping.)] 
The  name  of  some  rustic  game. 

1603  HARSNF.T  Pop.  Impost.  33  Fitting  complement  for 
Hynch  pynch  and  Laugh  not,  Ooale  under  Candlesticke  : 
Frier  Rush  and  Two-penny-hoe.  Ibid,  1^4  The  bowle  of 
Curds  and  Creame  .  .  set  out  for  Robin  Good-fellow,  the 
Frier,  and  Sisie  the  Dairy-maide  to  meet  at  hinch-pinch  and 
laugh  not,  when  the  Good  wife  was  abed.  1611  COTCR., 
Pinsf  inorille,  the  game  called  Hinch  pinch  and  laugh  not. 

[Cf.  the  following  :  1893  Xorthit»il<ld.  Gloss..t  jiinchy- 
pinchy,  a  same  in  which  the  play  is  begun  gently,  and 
gradually  increased  in  intensity.  Boy:  'Aa'll  play  ye  at 
hinchy-pinchy  ',  Strikes  gently  his  companion,  who  returns 
the  blow,  until  it  becomes  a  fight.  The  term  is  also  em- 
ployed in  games  of  leaping,  where  the  first  player  gives  an 
c-asy  leap,  and  each  succeeding  player  exceeds  the  leap  of 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  R.  J.  IJoyd  says  :  '  Liverpool  children 
have  a  rime,  used  in  play,  "  Hinchy-binchy,  barley  straw, 
Forty  pinches  is  the  law  "  '.1 

Hmck,  var.  MINK. 

Kind  (haind),  sd.1  Forms:  i-  hind;  also 
1-3  hynd,  3-7  hinde,  4-6  hynde,  (5  hyynde). 
£.  6  hyne,  hine.  [OE.  hind  str.  fern.  =--  ON. 
hind*,  cf.  OLG.  *hinda  (MDu.,  Du.  >fczW*),OHG. 
hint  a  (MHG.,  Ger.  hinde)  ^  wk,  fern.,  for  which 
some  suggest  derivation  from  Goth.  hin]>an  to  catch  ; 
others  would  connect  it  with  Gr.  xf/ul;  young 
deer,  pricket.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  deer,  esp.  of  the  red  deer  ; 
spec,  a  female  deer  in  and  after  its  third  year. 

a  900  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  59/15  Dammula,  hind. 
c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss.  Ibid.  119/13  Ceriia,  hind,  ciotjot*.  A. 
Chron.  an.  1086  He  lae^de  la^a  ..  baet  swa  hwa  swa  sloje 
heort  o33e  hinde  |>a,-t  hine  man  sceolde  blendian.  c  1205 
LAY.  30568  No  niihten  heo  deor  iwine  Nouber  heort  no 
hinde.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  It'acf  (Rolls)  1365  He 
broughte  a  coppe  wyb  milk  &  wyn  J>at  milked  was  of  a  whit 
hynde.  1480  CAXTON  C//nw.  Eng.  cxiii.  04  He  wold  gone 
in  to  deuenshyre  for  to  hunte  for  the  hert  &  for  the  hynde. 
1551  liiBi.K  2  Sam.  xxii.  34  God  .  .  maketh  my  fete  as 
swyfte  as  an  hyndes.  1596  DALRYMIM.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  39  Hart  and  hine,  dae  and  Rae.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hind  ff  P.  i.  i  A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns.  1740  SOMERVILLE  Hebbinoln.  122  .Swift 
as  the  Hind,  That,  by  the  Huntsman's  Voice  alarm  'd,  had 
tied.  1871  R.  Kr.us  Catullus  Ixiii.  72  Be  with  hind  that 
haunts  the  covert,  or  in  hursts  that  house  the  boar. 

2.  (In  full  hind-fish.)  One  of  various  fishes  of  the 
family  Serranidx-  and  genus  Epinephalus. 

1734  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  317  The  Hind 
..is  esteemed  a  good  Fish  to  eat.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The 
Trades  408  The  delicious  little  hind-6sh  (Epinephalus 
guttatus),  spotted  like  a  Japanese  deer  or  a  dappled  fawn. 

3.  6V>;//£.,as  hind-hunting,  hind-like^  hind-spotted 
adjs.  ;    f  hind-fawn  =  HIND-CALF  ;   hind's   foot 
(tr.  Y.piedde  biche\  a  kind  of  crossbow  ;  f  hind's 
tongue  =  HAKT'.S-TONOUE  ;  f  hind-wolf,  ?a  lynx. 

1538  TURNER  Libellits  Bij,  Hemionitis.  .uidi  et  herbam.. 
quam  uulgus  appetlabat  Hyndes  tonge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
VMI.  xix,  The  Hind-wolfe,  which  some  call  Chads,  and  the 
Gaules  were  wont  to  name  Rhaphius  (resembling  in  some 
sort  a  wolfe  with  leopard's  spots),  were  showed  first  in  the 
solemnitie  of  the  games  and  plaies  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
the  Great.  1632  WITHER  PraytrHabah.  in  Farr-S".  P.  'jas.  / 
(1848)  212  Who  my  feet  so  g'uides,  that  I,  Hinds-like,  pace 
my  places  high.  1647  W.  BKOWNI-;  tr.  Goiuben'ille's  Polex- 
attdi'r  ji.  iv.  206  A  Hynde  spotted  Fawnes  skin.  1648-60 
HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Ken  Ree-kalf,  a  Hinde-foane.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  ^  Armour  viii.  1^1  Of  these  cross-bows,  or 
arblasts,  there  were  three  varieties,  severally  named—  the 
hind's  foot,  the  lever,  and  the  rolling  purchase. 

Hind  haind\  sb?  Forms:  a.  gcn.pl.  i  hina, 
(hisna),  3  hine  ;  nom.  pi.  1-4  hine,  3-4  hyne  ;  3 
hinen,  4hynen;  sinff.  3-7  (8-9  dial.)  hine,  hyne. 
/3.  5  heynde,  6  hynd,  (hijnde),  6  7  hynde,  (7 
hi  end),  6-  hind.  [Early  ME.  hine  sing.,  from 
earlier  OE.  (north  midl.)  and  ME.  hine  pi.;  app. 
developed  from  htna,  hi~na  genitive  pi.  of  hi^an^ 
hiwan,  in  ONorthumb.  higu,  hizo,  '  members  of  a 
family  or  household,  domestics  (see  HEWE)  :  cf. 


(Lindisf.  Gi.\  hina  feeder,  htne  feeder, 

fxder  /ifgna,  -hine  (Rnshw.  Gl.)  —  L.  'paterfami- 
lias7. !•  or  the  later  change  of  hine  to  hind,  cf. 
ASTOUND,  Sorxn.] 

fl-  As  pi.  Household  servants,  domestics,  ser- 
vants. Obs. 

^975  Rnshiv.  Gflsp.  Matt.  x.  25  Nu  hie  fader  heora  [Lin- 
disj.  G.  feder  hiorarles  ;  Ags.  G.  hiredes  fader]  belzebub 
nemdun  hu  micle  msc  hiwxrr/  hint  \Lindisf.G.  jehuse]  his? 
Ibid.  36  Fiondas  monnes  hl^u  rWhine  rr/  hiwen  [Lindisf. 
G.  husa  ;  Ag&.  G.  ^ehus.in]  1m.  c  1100  '/>/>/.  Coll.  How.  51 
Hise  wioerfulle  hine  bo  ben  deules  on  helle.  c  1300  Havelok 
620  Ivouerd,  we  aren  bobe  bine,  pine  cherles,  |>ine  hine. 
(•1300  Cnrscr  tVf.  29462  {Cott.  Galoa'  If  bou  haue  hine  .. 
|?ai  may  be  serue  to  terme  day.  13..  F..  E,  A  Hit.  /'.  A.  1210 
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HINDER. 


He  gef  vus  lo  be  his  homly  hyne.  c  1380  Sir  Fentmb.  5730 
|?at  he.  .to  hcllc  tok  bo  J>e  way  And  delyuerede  bar  is  hyne. 

2.  As  sing.   \  servant ;  esp..  in  later  use,  a  farm 
servant,  an  agricultural  labourer. 

fa.   hine,  pi.  hinen,  bines. 

fiapS  I-AV-  S^S  We  habbeftseoue  busund..wi?ioutenwifmen 
.  .children  &  hinen  [c  1275  hint;],  c  1230  1/ali  JAv'i/.  7  DeS 
hire  id  to  drecchun^e  todihten  hus&  hinen.  a  1240  I'rcisuti 
in  Cott.  Horn.  107  Ich  am  . .  5in  owune  hine.  (.1250  Gen. 
«f  Ex.  3776  \Vid  wifes,  and  childre,  and  hines  kin.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  23320  l/l'rin.)  pe  rijtwis  men  shul  se  |>o  pynes 
Vpon  oure  lordes  lii>er  hynes.  c  1380  WVCLIK  Serin,  Sel.  Wlc& 
I.  140  He  is  an  hyred  hyne.  (11400  m  Eng.  Gilds  11870* 
357  pat  euerych  of  hem  habbe  fowre  hynen  stalworthe. 
c  1460  Towncley  Myst.  x.\.  386  Lord,  shuld  thou  weshe  fey  it 
myne?  Thou  art  my  Lord,  and  I  thy  hyne.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  xxvi.  xxxv,  610  Their  servants  and  hines,  such  as 
should  husband  and  till  their  grounds  [servos  agri  cultorts]* 
1:1650  WALLER  Answ.  Suckling's  Verses  33,  I  need  not 

E  lough,  since  what  the  stooping  hine  Gets  of  my  pregnant 
tnd  must  all  be  mine. 
0.  hind,  pi.  hinds. 

1520  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  no  To  every  servaunte, 
hynde  and  made  viij '.  c  1550  CHI-IKE  Mark  i.  20  Zebedai 
yeer  fayer  in  y  boot  with  his  Mj tides,  *j  hired  servants. 
1594  PLAT  Jewcll-liv.  i.  15  The  labouring  Hinde,  when  hee 
carrycth  his  dungue  to  the  feelde.  (11639  T-  CAREW  To 
StLxkam  42  Both  from  the  Master,  and  the  Hinde.  1703 
ROWE  Ulyss.  ii.  i,  The  labours  of  the  toiling  hind.  1784 
COWPEK  Task  m.  747  Laborious  hinds  That  had  survived 
the  father,  served  the  son.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eit^~.  iii. 
I-  375  It  waj>  necessary  that  a  body  of  sturdy  hinds  should 
be  on  each  side  of  his  coach,  In  order  to  prop  it. 

b.  spec.  In  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  northern 
England :  A  married  and  skilled  farm-workman, 
for  whom  a  cottage  is  provided  on  the  farm,  and 
sometimes  a  cow ;  he  has  the  charge  of  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  a  responsible  part  in  the  working  of  the 
farm.  An  average-sized  farm  has  two  hinds'  houses 
besides  the  farm-house. 

He  bears  to  the  farmer  the  same  relation  that  a  skilled 
journeyman  holds  to  a  master  tradesman,  and  ranks  above 
the  farm-servants  and  labourers.  In  former  times  he  fur- 
nished a  female  field-worker  from  his  own  family,  or  by 
himself  hiring  one,  to  perform  stated  work  :  see  BONDAGKK. 

1596  in  H.  Scott  ]'asti  i.  (1871!  277  [He  had]  two  men  and 
one  woman  servant  and  a  hynd.  1744  HARRIS  Three 
Treat,  in.  i,  (1765)  151  A  comfortable  Cottage  and  Raiment 
suitable  to  an  industrious  Hind.  1805  FORSVTH  Btanttits 
Scot  I.  I.  506  There  are  three  different  classes  of  servants 
employed  in  the  husbandry  of  this  county  [Haddington- 
shire],  viz.  the  hyndt  the  cottager^  and  the  unmarried 
ploughman  . .  Of  these  the  hynd  holds  the  first  rank.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  -YrtA  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  45  The  wives  of  the 
hinds  or  married  ploughmen.  1893  Nortkumbld.  Gloss,  s.v., 
A  stipulation  is  often  made  . .  that  the  hind  must  furnish  a 
female  field-worker  at  a  stipulated  price  per  day,  with  extra 
wage  in  harvest.  This  extra  hand  is  called  a  *  bondager  '. 
C.  A  bailiff  or  steward  on  a  farm  (in  some  parts 
of  England  . 

1495  Act  n  Hen.  F//,  c.  22  No  chief  Hyne  or  a  Carter  or 
chief  Shepeherd  above  xx  s.  by  the  yere.  1585  I'cstry  /j'X-.v. 
(Surtees)  19  Given  the  same  day  to  the  hinde  of  Shadfortln: 
for  kepinge  of  twoe  gimmers  which  we  bought.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  41,  I  am  persuaded,  that  my 
hind,  Roger  Williams,  or  any  man  of  equal  htrcn^tli,  would 
be  able  to  push  his  foot  through  the  strongest  part  of  their 
walls.  1775  F.  GRKGOR  tr.  I*oricscucs  DC  Land.  Lcg.xxix. 
95  They  don't  want  the  attendance  of  the  Hind.  [Note]  In 
some  Parts  of  England  he  is  called  Bailiff.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813'  85  Converted  into  the  residence  of  the 
hind  or  bailiff  of  the  estate.  1813  Treuumaris  Exeter 
Flying-Post  21  Oct.  4  Wants  a  Situation  as  Hind  or  Bailiff, 
a  Young  Man.  1869  I.onsdale  Gloss.,  Hind  (i)  a  farm 
bailiff  . .  (2)  one  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  cattle.  1878 
Cttmbld.  Gloss.)  Hind .  .a  manager  of  an  off-lying  farm. 

3.  trans/.  A  rustic,  a  boor. 

c  1570  Pridett  Low?.  (18411  17  For  of  the  hyndes  or  of  the 
paysauntre  I  fear  I  should  not  ha\e  indifferent:-..  1599  IV 
JONSON  E-v.  Man  cut  r/  Hum.  i.  ii,  Why  should  such  a 
prick-ear'd  Hine  as  this,  Be  rich?  1645  MILTON  Colast, 
Wks.  (1851)  364  A  Country  Hinde  somtimes  ambitious  to 
shew  his  betters  that  hee  is  not  so  simple  as  you  take  him. 
c  1750  SHENSTONI;  Elegies  vii.  29,  I  bade  low  hinds  the 
tow'ring  ardour  share.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLII:  Metr.  Leg.t 
Malcolm*  s  Heir  xvi,  Like  the  son  of  a  base-born  hind. 

•f-4.  A  lad,  boy,  stripling;  hence,  more  gener- 
ally, Person,  fellow,  *  chap '.  Obs. 

1297  R-  GLOUC.  1.1724.1  485  Tlier  was  main  a  wilde  liiiiu, 
that   prest  was   ther   to,  &  wende  in  to  the  Gywerie,  & 
wounded*:  &  to  drowe.      13. .  Sir  Bates  (A.)  497  ^if  ;e  seb 
schipes  of  painim  londe,  Selle>  to  hem  bis  ilche  hyne.    1375 
HARBOUR  Bruce  xi,  217  Valtir.  steward  of  Scotland,  syn--, 
That   than   wes   bot  ane  berdlass  hyne.    1-1386   CM 
Pard.  T.  360  Bothe  man  and  womman  child  and  hyne  and 
page,     c  1450  Sf.  Ciithbert  <  Surtees  i  1420  He  excused  him, 
pat  nobil  heyn  [  =  hyne]  And  saide  his  duellyng  was  fcrr 
peyn  [  — thynej.     1513  DOUGLAS  .  7%//r /j   v.  .xiii.   i   All  the 
peple,  euery  hyne,     '(a  1550  I-rcrc  <y  Bey  12  in  Rit><  > 
>V/-  Poetry  35  A  sone..That  was  a  good  sturdy  lade. 
an  happy  hyne. 

5.   Comb.,  as  t  hine-folc\  hind-boy,  -man,  etc. 

i  1250  Gen.  <V  /;.r.  3655  Here  hine-folc  Se  was  hem  mide. 
1572  Satir,  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  294  My  Commounis,  with 
my  hynd  ^etneu.  1581  Ibid,  xliii.  190  The  hirdis  and  hinde 
int.  n  m  th-:ir  Libfi.-.  hty.  1603  FLORIO  -:  •  ^4)  189 

A  lA-rtain  swaine  or  hyne-boy  of  hers.    1615  M 
Housew.  (1660)  187  Drown  bread.. for  your  hinde-sci  •. 

Hind  (haind),  a.  iX'-"')  Also  north.  4-  hint,  7 
bin.  [The  OTeut.  affinities  of  this  woid,  and  the 
related  hinder^  hin.hnost,  kindenuore,  hinderfnost, 
hindward,  arc  certain,  but  the  particular  history 
of  the  ME.  words,  and  their  mutual  relations,  are 
somewhat  obscure.  The  older  words  were  •  i 


Gothic  hindana  prep.  *  on  that  side  of,  beyond, 
behind  *  =  OHG.  hintana^  Ger.  hinten,  adv.  'be- 
hind '  ^-OE.  hindan  adv.  ( from  behind,  at  the 
back,  in  the  rear ' ;  (2)  Goth,  hindar  prep.  *  on 
that  side  of,  beyond,  behind  '  =  OH(i.  /tin far,  Ger. 
hintcr  prep.,  in  same  senses  =  OE.  hinder  adv. 
'  on  the  further  side,  behind,  back,  down  ' ;  this  is 
held  to  be  the  ace.  neuter  of  a  comparative  adj.  in 
-</(/;•  — $kr.  -tararn,  Gr.-rtpov,  the  root  being  /*/«-, 
prob.  identical  with  that  of  HEN,  HENNE,  HKNCE; 
' 


'  hind,  hinder ',  compared  hintaroro,  hintarost,  Ger. 
hintcrst '  hindmost '  j  ON.  had  hindri comp.  (rare), 
hin-Jr  superl. ;  this  adj.  was  not  in  OE. ;  (3)  Goth. 
hindumists  superl.  'hindmost,  uttermost',  app.  f. 
*hindiima  =  Q\L.  hindema  (rare) '  hindmost*.  OE. 
had  also  ^4;  hindan-weard  adv.  '  towards  the 
farther  end ',  and  hindeweard  adj.  ( turned  back- 
\\ard  ' ;  also  (5)  the  important  adv.  and  prep,  be- 
hindan,  ME.  bi-hinden,  hi-hinde^  BEHIND,  the  most 
permanent  member  of  the  OE.  group,  and  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  4)  the  only  one  whose 
survival  into  ME.  is  proved.  In  ME.  there  arose 
numerous  new  forms,  viz.  before  1300  hinder  adj., 
before  1350  hind  adj.  and  adv.,  r  1375-1400  hin- 
dcrniorC)  hindennost^  hindmost.  Since  hind-  was 
not  an  etymological  element,  it  must  have  origin- 
ated from  the  shortening  of  some  form  with  a  suffix, 
perh.  from  ME.  /#-//zW,  orig.  be-hind-an.  In  that 
case,  hind-er  (if  hind  goes  back  before  1300)  may 
have  arisen  as  its  normally-formed  comparative ; 
if,  however,  hinder  was  historically  descended  from 
OE.  hinder  adv.  (of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
and  no  strong  probability),  and  taken  as  a  com- 
parative, hind  might  be  inferred  from  it  as  its 
positive  degree.  Hinder  more  t  hinder  most  were 
evidently  formed  on  hinder ',  and  hindmost  on 
hind  \  the  current  conjecture  that  the  last  was  a 
double  superlative  formed  on  the  long  obsolete 
OE.  hindema  is  historically  untenable.  In  all  these 
words  the  original  short  i  is  preserved  in  Sc.  and 
north.  Eng. :  cf.  Sc.  hint,  akint,  hit? west.] 

A.  adj.  Situated  behind,  in  the  rear,  or  at  the 
back ;    posterior.      Usually   opposed   to  fore,   in 
things  existing  in  pairs  front  and  back,  as  the  limbs 
of  quadrupeds,  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  etc. 

Often  hyphened  to  its  sb.,  esp.  when  forming  a  specific 
name  of  a  part,  as  in  hind-spring  of  a  carriage,  See  C.  a. 

13. .  Sir  Suites  (A.)  3562  Wib  his  hint  [v.rr.  hynder,  hinder] 
fpt  he  [the  horse]  him  smot.  1601  HOLLANIJ  Pliny  I.  350  In 
like  sort,  they  that  haue  many  feet :  vnlesse  it  be  the  hin 
feet  of  all.  \fo\Househ.  Ord.  (1790)287  The  hind  knuckles 
. .  of  all  the  muttons  and  veales.  1670  NARBOKOUGH  JrnL 
in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  I'oy.  \.  11711)  31  The  Male  is  smooth  all 
over  his  hind  parts.  1767  Byron's  Voy.  r.  World  (17761  27 
A  negro  butcher,  .cuts  the  hamstrings  of  his  hind  legs.  1770 
G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxviii.  79  The  fore-hoofs  were  upright 
and  shapely,  the  hind  flat  and  splayed.  1779  J.  MOORE 
/- Y<Ti'  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I.  xxxiv.  300  The  lower  and  hind  part 
of  the  body.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  I.  103  [It]  also  presses 
the  fare-wheels  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  hind  wheels. 
1849  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  93  The  infatuated  little  beast 
dances  round  him  on  its  hind  legs.  1881  FITZWYURAM 
Horses  (ed.  21  §  879  If  the  fore  legs  are  weak,  they  may 
suffer  from  excessive  propulsion  communicated  to  them 
by  powerful  hind  quarters.  1891  C.  T.  C.  JAMKS  Rom. 
Rigmarole  27  In  the  hind  pocket  of  his  tunic. 

b.  Hence,  applied  to  the  back  part  of  (any- 
thing) :  =  '  back  of  the  — '.     Cf.  HIND-HEAD. 

1870  ROLLES-IQX  Atiiiu.Lr/e  114  He  divides  [the  body]  into 
a  fore-body  :.  .a  hind-body.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Handbk. 
Birds  Gt.  Brit.  (1896)  io'1'he  greyish  shade  which  pervades 
the  hind  neck. 

B.  as  sb.  Short  for  hind  quarter ,  hind  side  (see 
C.  a),  etc. 

1892  Daily  News  30  May  9/4  Refrigerated  beef-quarters, 
of  which  there  were  850  hinds. 

C.  Combinations,     a.  Of  the  adj. :  see  A. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  217  One  of  their  hin-feet.  a  1652 
BKQME  Love-sick  Court  v.  ii.  \Vks.  1873  II.  158  Like  burs  or 
bryars  Stuck  in  the  hindlocks  of  our  fleecy  sheep.  (21687 
COTTON  /V.7.  Jl'A-s.  (1765)  85  By  Hindlock  seizing  fast  Oc- 

'!.  17*5  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Satfdlf,  The  Saddle 
.  .will  be  faulty  if  the  Hind-Bow  be  not  exactly  the  Sli.q»: 
and  Circumference  of  the  Body.  1797  Sporting  Mag.  X.  296 
The  hind-train  [of  a  horse  consist^]  of  the  rump,  the  tail, 
the  haunches  and  the  hind-Ie^s.  1822  LAMB  Eiia  Ser.  i. 
Hist.  Corresfi.,  They  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of  hind- 
shifters  as  the  expertest  loco-motor  in  the  colony.  1840 
MARRY  AT  Olla  Podr.  (Rtldg.)  293  The  hind-spring  of  your 
carriage.  1855  OWEN  Skel.  fy  Teeth  23  The  'ventral'  [fins], 
ring  to  the  hind-limbs.  1862  H.  MAKRYAT  Year  in 

Era  II.  297  She  set  them  hindside  before.  1867  SMYIII 
Sailor  s  W0rd-l>k.)  Hind-castle^  a  word  formerly  used  for  the 
poop,  as  being  opposed  to  fore-cast  If.  1878  BI-.I.I.  Gegen- 
Ininr's  Contp.  Anal.  p.  xiv,  The  hind-gut  of  the  Vertebrate 
is  ondoderma]  in  origin.  1884  Ron  AW.  St'r.  Story  ix, 
A  hind-quarter  of  lamb.  1888  ROLLESTON  &.  JACKSON 
A  it  int.  Life  344  The  hind -brain  is  constricted  into  two 
lobes — the  cerebellum  in  front,  and  the-  medulla  oblon^ata 
behind.  1894  G.  ARMATAGE  Horse  ii.  14  The  S]>;uii-ii 
horse .  has  the  good  head  and  neck  of  that  breed  [the 
Barb],  but  coupled  with  a  weak  and  drooping  hind-quarter. 
b.  Of  the  sb. :  hind-afore,  hind-first,  hind- 
sMu- foremost. 


1864   MKS.    H.   WOOD   Muuiw    AihtyJ.   ^878)   399    Her 
woollen  shawl  . .  had   turned  hind-afore.      1881  Oxford&h. 
Gloss.  Suppl.  s.v.,  Turn  'indfuat,  I  tell  tha. 
C.  quasi-di/z/.  in  comb. 

1668  ErHEKEDGt;  She  it-ould  if  she  could  in.  iii,  Nevei  hat 
tuuk  the  fore-cock  and  the  hindcock  at  one  motion  so  natur- 
ally. 1871  /"'igure  Training  102  No  plan  will  ever  ..  give 
.such  elegance  to  the  figure  as  the  hind-lacing.  187*  J.  G. 
MuRi-HY  Contm.  Lev.  xiii.  40  Hind- bald  . .  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  baldness  mentioned  in  the  next  verse  I  tote-bald]. 

*t*  Hind,  v.  Obs.  In  5  hynde.  [app.  shortened 
from  HINDER  z>.]  trans.  To  hinder. 

1426  Ar DELAY  Poems  32  Both  the  father  and  the  moder 
hyndyd  thay  schal  be.  c  1460  G.  ASHBY  Poctns  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
57/329  j?at  he  hynde  you  nat  by  his  greuance. 

t  Hindi  adv.  Obs,  rare.  [app.  short  for  behind: 
but  cf.  OE.  hindan.'}  =  BEHIND. 

<  1340  Cursor  M.  1846  (Fairf.i  Grete  perel  was  be-fore  and 
hinde  [Colt,  and  other  JlfSS.  bihind], 

b.  Hind  and  forth,  hynt  an(ffor(h>  hind  end 
foremost,  backside  foremost. 

13..  K.  A/is.  (Bodley  MS.)  4710  Hynt  anforf>  [Weber 
Hyndeforth]  hij  seten,  saunz  faile  ..  And  hadden  in  her 
honde  fc>e  taij.  Ibid.  5200  Hynd  ant  for}'  \W~tbcr  and  forth] 
he  tourneb  his  pas  Whan  he  gooj>  on  any  cas. 

Hi'nclberry.    Obs.  exc.  north,  dial.     Forms  : 
see  HIND  sbJ-  and  BERRY  sb.[     AUo  8-9  hine- 
berry.     [OK.  hindbyie,  corresp.  to  OHG.  hint- 
peri  (MHG.  hintbere,  Ger.  kimbecre),  Du.  hinnc- 
besie  (Kilian\  hennebezie,  Da.  hindbxr,  Sw.  hind- 
bar-,  see  HIND  sb.^  and  BBRBT  sb.\     So  called  as 
f  rowing  in  woods,  and  assumed  to  be  eaten  by 
inds.j     The  raspbeny. 

0700  Epina!  Gloss.  69  Ac&tvm.  hind  berie  [Erfurt  hin- 
berjen].  cjz$Corpiis  Gloss.  59  Acintitn,  hindberiae.  c  1000 
Sax.Leechd.  II.  266  Genim  hindheolo(»n  leaf  and  hind  ber- 
^ean.  1548  TURNER  Names  o/Hcrbts  F  vij  b,  Raspeses  or 
nyndberies,  in  duch  hyndberen.  1703  THORESBY  Let.  to 
Ray  Gloss.  lE.D.  S->,  Hineberrys,  raspberrys.  1813  HOGG 
Queen's  Wake^  Kilmtny  i,  The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hind- 
berrye.  1869  Lonsdalc  Gloss.,  H indberry,  the  wild  rasp- 
berry. 1878  Cumbld.  Gloss.)  Raspberries  or  hine-berries. 

Hind-calf.  [OE.  hindcealf=<J\\<^.  hintcalb, 
MHG.  hintkalpt  MDu.  hindencalf,  hindecalf 
(Kilian):  see  HIND  sbJ-  and  CALF.]  The  young 
of  a  hind  ;  a  fawn. 

a.  900  Kent.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-W dicker  58/38  Cerua  carissima 
et  gratissimns  hinnulns,  eala  5u  liofeste  hind  and  jecwe- 
mest  hindcealf.  CIOOO^LFRIC  Gloss,  ibid.  119/17  Htttnulus, 
hindcealf.  1398  TREVISA  Bartji.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxiii.(i495) 

¥li  Capriolus  is  lyke  to  an  Knulus  an  hynde  calie.  1551 
URNER  Herbal  i.  B  ij  a.  1598  MANWOOD  Laitws  forest  iv. 
§  5  (1615)  42/1  The  first  yere,  you  shal  cal  him  [the  Hart]  a 
Hind  calfe  or  a  calfe.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  321  The 
rennet  of  a  Fawne  or  Hind-calfe.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
U8621  I.  ii.  v.  324.  1891  C.  WISE  RockinghamCast.  152. 

Hind-castle  :  see  CASTLE  7,  HIND  a.  C.  a. 

t  Hi'nd-deck.  Obs.  Also  hindeck(e.  [See 
KIND  a.]  The  deck  at  the  stern  of  early  ships  i,see 
DECK  sb.  2);  poop-deck,  poop.  (Cf.  FORE-PECK.) 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  614  (R.)  To  defend  and  keepe  the 
poupe  and  hind-decke.  c  1620  Z.  lioVD  Zion's  fr lowers 
(1855)  jo  At  foredeck  some,  at  hindeck  some  must  stand. 
1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  F.p.  B  uj,  The  foredecke 
and  hindecke  of  all  our  Opposities  probations.  1697  POTTER 
Antiq.  Greece  m.  xvi.  (1715)  134,  The  Misen-sail,  which  .. 
hung  in  the  Hind-deck. 

Hinde,  var.  HEND  a.     Hindee  :  see  HINDI. 

t  Hinder,^-  Chiefly  ^c.  Obs.  [f.  HINDER  z-.] 
Hindrance,  obstruction,  impediment,  detriment. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  pere  teldeS  J?e  werse  ^e  grune 
of  hindre  bat  is  of  bipeching.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.) 
63  The  moste  hyndre  that  ye  -^hal  haue.  1568  MARY  Q. 
SCOTS  Let.  Jan.  in  H.  Campbell  Lore-lett.  App.  31  Doing 
all  the  hinder  and  evil!  that  ;e  may  to  the  said  rebelHs. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  167  A  great  hinder 
of  the  work  of  God. 

Hinder  (harndai),  a.1  Forms :  3-  hinder, 
(3-4  hin-,  hyndore,  4-5  hender,  4-6  hynder, 
-ir,  5  -ur,  -yr).  [See  HIND  a.  (In  Sc.  and  north. 
Eng.  with  short  *".)] 

1,  Situated  behind,  at  the  back,  or  in  the  rear ; 
posterior.     (Notwithstanding  its  comparative  form, 
it  does  not  differ  in  sense  from  hind,  but  is  more 
frequently  used.     Cf.  ycn^  yonder.}     Hinder  gate , 
postern  gate. 

Formerly,  like  hind,  often  hyphened  to  its  sb. :  cf.  4. 

c  1290  St.  Brandan  642  in  S.  fang.  Leg.  I.  237  So  bat  on  is 
hindore  [Percy  Soc.  638  liynderj  fet  An  Otur  bare  cam 
gon.  Bi-twene  is  for|>ere  fet  he  broujte  a  fuyr-Ire  ant  a 
ston.  c  1380 Sir  Per n tub.  3707  Now  ne  dar  he  noting  drede 
Of  bat  hyndere  falurede,  pat  comej>  after  gon.  c  1400  Lan- 
franc's  Cirurg.  in  pat  )w  hyndere  [/>*.  hyndore]  partie  be 
pleyn.  cupoRotn.  Rose  5850  False-Semblant  and  Abstin- 
aunce.  .Shulle  at  the  hynder  gate  a  way  I  e.  igjsCovuRDALt; 
Josh.  viii.  12  He  set  them  in  the  hynder  watch  bet wene  Bethel 
and  Hal.  1590  SI-KSSEK  /•'.  <.\  in.  vi.  32  Till  they  agayn 
returne  backe  by  the  hinder  gate.  1616  Si'kn,.  <S:  M  \RKH. 
Country  Fa  mm  691  The  Uore  goeth  wider  with  his  hinder 
legs  than  the  Sow,  and  commonly  setteth  his  hinder  step* 
vpon  the  edges  of  his  foresteps  on  the  out-side.  1712  ADD)- 
SON  Sped.  No.  265  r  $  A*  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  Part 
of  the  Box.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  118791  325  The  fore 
feet  lose  their  reflex  activity  before  the  hinder. 

2.  Of  time.     a.  Last    past,   '  last '  ;    as   in    thi* 
hinder  day  yesterday,  (his  hinder  night  last  night, 
yesternight,     b.  Last,  as  in  HINDER  END.  Sc. 

1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  x.  551  Quhen  I  we.s  Doting  this  hendir 
day.  1500-20  DI-NBAK  Poems  Ixxxi.  i  This  hinder  nycht 
halflf-sleiping  as  I  lay.  a  1549  Mitming  Mttitftn  ^  in  Lane- 
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HINDER. 

/JOM'J  I. it.  11:71)  Introd.  150  This  hinder  day  I  went  alone. 
1725  RAMSAY  Cent.  S/icp/t.  t.  i,  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream 
this  hinder  night,  a  1774  FERGL-SSON  /tocmr  (1789)  II.  67 
(Jam.)  Quhilk  happen'd  on  the  hinder  night. 

f3.  Latter  (as  opp.  to  former).    Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  20  b,  When  the  former  part 
(whereof  any  thing  is  rehearsed' and  the  hinder  part  (whiche 
is  rehearsed  of  the  former)  are  chaunged.  1669  KI-SYAS 
Holy  Citif  257  By  the  former  Sea,  the  People  of  the  Jews 
..and  by  hinder  Sea,  the  People  of  the  Gentiles. 

f  4.  Com6.:  seel.  Hinder-fallings,  excrements. 

1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hynderparte  of  the  necke  . .  Hynder- 
parte  of  the  heed,  /bid.,  Hynderwarde.^ra^/f  de  dcrriere. 
1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apotk.  38  b,  Take  the  beanes  or 
hmderfallinges  of  Goates.  1611  COTGR.,  Les  gardes  tfun 
tanglier,  the  deaw-clawcs  or  hinder-clawes  of  a  wild  Bore. 
1697  PAMPIEK  Voy.  I.  89  (Seals]  throw  their  bodies  forward, 
drawing  their  hinder-parts  after  them.  1699  Ibid.  II.  i.  74 
The  hindcrpart  or  Stern. 

t  Hinder,  **.-  Obs.  [app.  deduced  from  OE. 
hituler-  adv.  (see  Hixn  a,}  in  comb.,  as  in  hinder- 
%£ap  not  straightforward, crafty,  guileful,  hinder-hoc 
snare, artifice, /»"«(&r-.rr/)V  knavery:  cf.also  MHG. 
himkrlist,  Ger.  hinterlist  trickery  behind  any  one's 
back  to  his  injury.  In  hinder-word,  perh.  in  comb.] 
Deceitful,  crafty,  insidious. 

c  noo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  59  Mid  his  hinder  worde  bicherde 
him.  c  1*05  LAY.  10489  Carrais  hine  biSohte  of  ane  hindere 
[c  1375  luber]  craefte.  c  1*90  St.  Michael  (&%  in  S.  Eng.  Leg. 
I.  319  Hynderful  [altered  hinder]  andofbost  I-novj. 

Hinder  (hrndai),  v.  Forms:  i  hindrian, 
3-6  hindre,  4-6  hyndre,  hendre,  hynder,  5 
hindire,  hunder,  5-6  hindur,  hyndur,  5-  hin- 
der. [OE.  hindrian  =  OLG.  *hindar6n  fMDu., 
MLG.  hindereti),  OIIG.  hintardn  (Ger.  hindern), 


see  HIND  a.     lit.  To  put  or  keep  back  :  cf.  the 
parallel  FURTHER  v.  to  put  forward,  alsoBACKEN  z/.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  do  harm  to;  to  injure,  impair, 
damage.  Obs. 

c  1000  Inst.  Polity  §  2  in  Thorpe  Laws\\.  306  (Bosw.l  A  he 
sceal  hasSendom  hindrian.  a  iiooO.  E.  Chron.  tLaud  MS.) 
an.  1003  Donne  se  heretoja  waca5  bonne  bi5  call  se  here 
swi5e  ^ehindred.  <:  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  De  man 
hindred  bis  a}ene  soule.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  186/1  To  Hynder, 
derogare,  incowmodare.  1533  COVERDALE  Luke  xiii.  7  Cut 
it  downe,  why  hyndreth  it  the  grounde?  1561  HOLLVBUSH 
Horn.  Apoth.  10  a,  If  any  chylde  weare  Peony  sede  about 
hys  body,  no  euell  sprete  can  hinder  him.  1639  in  T.  Lech- 
ford  Note-Bk.  11885)  80  The  Plaintiffe.  .is  otherwise  hindred 
and  damnifyed  to  the  summe  of  twenty  pounds. 

fb.  To  speak  to  the  injury  of;  to  vilify,  dis- 
parage, slander,  belittle.  Obs. 

c  1375  XI  Pains  of  Hell  102  in  O.  E.  Misc.  226  Bacbyters 
of  men,  pat  in  word  and  dede  . .  Hyndren  heor  euen  cnsten 
bat  \K\  may.  c  1430  LVDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  xxx,  Hindred. . 
to  hi-;  lady  grace  With  false  tonges.  1555  W.  WATREMAN 
Fardle  Facions  333  To  hindre  and  empaire  the  na.me,  and 
memorialle  of  the  deade.  1573-80  BARF.T  Alv.  H  462  To 
hinder  ones  good  name,  and  speake  ill  of  him. 

2.  To  keep  back,  delay,  or  stop  in  action ;  to 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of;  to  impede,  deter, 
obstruct,  prevent. 

4:1400  Destr.  Troy  5612  [That]  may  hast  vs  to  harnie,  Si 
hindur  our  spede.  1413  Pilgr.  Sffwlg(CaxtQQ  1483)  in.  iv. 
53  That  was  very  wrong  hyndering  the  trewe  quarell  and 
fortherynge  the  false,  c  1450  Merlin  23  The  prophetes  hadden 
hyndred  here  purpos.  1526  Pilgr,  Pcrf.  tW.  de  W.  1531)  6 
Not  able  . .  to  helpe  hym  any  thynge  in  this  his  iourney . . 
but  rather  to  hynder  and  let  hym.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil. 
Trcat^  Holy  Obs.  I.  §  31.  200  These  are  not  qualities  to 
hinder  our  love,  but  our  familiaritie.  1715  DE  FOE  l'\im. 
Instruct,  i.  i.  11841)  I.  32  Thou  shall  go  to  Church  every 
day,  and  not  be  hindered,  a  1804  W.  GILPIN  Serm.  III. 
vii.  iR.),  The  difficulty  of  the  task  should  not  hinder  the 
attempt.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  \.  §  2.  15  Strife  between 
these  two  kingdoms  ..  long  hindered  the  full  conquest  of 
Northern  Britain. 

b.  Const.  To  hinders,  person  from  or  in  doing 
something ;  also  (obs.  or  rare)  C.  of,  for^  to  do  a 
thing,  that*  that  twf,  but  that  he  should  do  a  thing. 

b.  £1440  Gtstti  Rom.  xxiii.  75  (Harl.  MS.)  A  clowde,  so 
derk.  .|>at  hit  hundrid,  &  hit  assundrid,  &  departid  him  fro 
all  be  people.  1576  FLKMIXG  ranopl.  Epist.  279  Dema  it  tiding 
of  me,  what  should  hinder  me  . .  from  the  use  of  such  feli- 
citie.  1666^7  PEPYS  Diary  12  Feb.,  These  pleasures  do 
hinder  me  in  my  business.  1694  Ace.  Seu.  Lafs  l\>y.  11. 
(1711)  131  This  doth_ hinder  the  Ship  very  much  in  its  sailing. 
1769  Jitnins  Lett.  L  6  Petitions  have  been  hindered  from 
reauhing  the  throne.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  xii.  205 
What's  to  hinder  other  people  from  liking  one  another? 

C.  ^1380  \VVLLIK.SW.  lyks.  III.  431  It  semeb  bat  priv.it 
religiose  ben  hyndred  bi  her  ordris  to  kepe  Cristis  lawe. 
I53S  COVERDALE  Acts  viii.  36  What  hyndercth  me  to  be 
baptysed?  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  329  They  hindered 
them  nothing  at  all  of  their  purpose.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Scot.  Chron.  '1805)  II.  296  They  would  hinder  ..  that  no 
great  armie  should  be  made  out  of  France  against  them. 
1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xxv.  xxvii.  569  Marcellus.  .determined 
to  hindi.-r  IJumilcar  for  arriving  at  Saracose.  1611  in  Picton 
L' pool  Mitnic.Rec.  (1883)  I.  170  Mr.  Rose  did  persyst  ..  in 
hindering_the  towne  of  a  certen  walle.  1690  LOCKE  I! inn. 

Und.  in.  iv.  §  15  That  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  gener- 
ally Jess  doubtful.  1731  FIELDING  Miser  n.  i.  Wks.  1882 

IX.  307  The  death  of  my  mother,  whose  jointure  no  a 
hinder  me  of.      1741  MoNKO  Anal.  Ntnvs  (ed.  3)  31  Their 

Liquor  will  be  kindred  to  flow.     1843  CARLVLK  Past  fy  Pr. 

\.  ii,  He  does  hinder  that  it  become  . .  a  part  of  it.      1862 

F.  HALL  Hindu  Phitos.  Xyst.  144  Good  works,  they  say, 
hinder  the  soul  of  emancipation. 

f  d.  To  hinder  time  :  to  spend  time,  and  so  re- 
tard matters.  Obs.  rare. 
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1712  W.  ROGERS  \'oy.  12  Not  willing  to  hinder  Time  to 
carry  her  into  any  Harbour  to  examine,  .we  let  her  go. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  delay  or  frustrate  action  ;  to 
be  an  obstacle  or  impediment. 

<  1386  CHAL  (  KM  Melib.  P  230  Cassidorie  seith  that  it  is  a 
manere  sleighte  to  hyndre  \vhan  he  sheweth  to  doon  a  thyng 
openly  and  werketh  priuely  the  contrarie.  1450-70  Golagros 
ff  Gait'.  358  It  hynderis  neuer  for  to  be  heyndly  of  spethe. 
i6tz  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  82  They  will  doe  them  so  falsly,  as 
will  oft  more  hinder  then  further.  1651  NEKDHAM  \.r.Seldtn*s 
Mare  Cl.  41  Nor  doth  it  hinder  at  all,  that  in  their  Assig- 
nations or  Distributions  wee  so  often  finde  this  J'article 
usque  ad  Mare.  i.'jvtLftt.fr.  Loud.  Jrnl.  (1721)  38  But 
Fate  and  all  the  Politicks  of  those  Times  hindcr'd.  1828 
CARLYLE-  Misc.,  Burns  (1872)  II.  14  It  is  not  the  dark  place 
that  hinders,  but  the  dim  eye. 

Hence  Hindered  ///.  a. 

c  1440  Protup.  Parv.  240/2  Hundryd,  or  harmyd,  dainpnl- 
ficatus.  1644  DIGBY  Xnt.  AJI//VJ  i.  (1645)  366  A  hindered 
water.  1876  T.  H.AHDY  Btfotttrt*  (1890)  193  Amid  the 
shouts  of  the  hindered  drivers. 

Hinder  end,  hrnder-e'nd.  ^v.  and  north, 
dial.  [f.  HINDER  a.1  +  ENDJA.  Jn  Sc.  and  north, 
dial,  the  two  ends  of  a  thing  are  spoken  of  as  the 
fore-end  and  the  hinder-end  (with  short  *').] 

1.  The  latter  end ;  the  opposite  of  the  fore-end 
or  beginning  ;  spec,  the  end  of  life,  ultima  dies. 

1533  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  148  Yf  thou  spende  it  in  y8  begyn- 
nynge  of  the  yere  &  shal  want  in  y°  hynder  ende.  1585 
JAS,  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  21  In  the  hinder  end  of  this  booke. 
1598  D.  FERGUSON  Coll,  Scot.  Prov.  (1785)  n  (Jam.)  False- 
hood made  ne'er  a  fair  hinder-end.  1723  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack 
(1840)  124  The  devil  will  have  you  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
bargain.  1877  N.  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  1  was  born  at  th' 
hinderend  o'  th'  year.  Mod.  Sc.  Poor  man  !  he's  near  his 
hinder-end. 

2.  The  rear  or  posterior  end ;  the  back  of  any- 
thing.    (In  Sc.  usually  hint-end.') 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Afort.  viii,  Ye  preached  us  ..  out  o'  this 
new  city  o'  refuge  afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  hafted  in 
it.  1877  .V.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Th'  pickin'  furk's  i1  th1  bin- 
derend  o'  th1  barn. 

3.  (Usually  //.)   The  part  of  anything  (e.g.   of 
corn)  which  remains  after  ail  selecting  and  sifting 
operations  have  been  used  ;  leavings.    (Also  attrib.> 
as  kinder-end  barley.}     AlsoyS^*. 

1825  BROCK  ETT,  Hinder-ends^  refuse  of  corn— such  as  re- 
mains after  it  is  winnowed.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  5.  The 
hituier-end  o1  aw  trade,  the  worst  business  to  which  one  can 
betake  one's  self.  6.  Tlie  hinder-end  o*  a-w  folk^  the  worst 
of  people.  1842  C.  NEVILE  New  Tariff '15  Pigs,  .fed  upon 
hinder-end  barley.  1877  A^.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  We  send 
forends  to  market,  .and  chickens  gets  th'  hinderends. 

Hinderer  (hi-ndaraj),  sb.  [f.  HINDER  v.  + 
-ER '.]  One  who  (or  that  which)  hinders;  f  an 
injnrer  (obs.} ;  an  impeder,  obstructor. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  i.  vi.  (Skeat)  1. 128  We.  .oppres- 
sion of  these  olde  hindrers  shal  againe  surmounten.  1549 
LATIMKR  tsf  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  40  These  grasiers, 
inclosers,  and  rente-rearers  are  hinderers  of  the  kings  honour. 
1602  Life  T.  Cromwell  in.  i.  97  I'll  be  no  hinderer  to  so  good 
an  act.  1641  MILTON  Reform.  \.  Wks.  (1847)4/2, 1  shall  dis- 
tinguish such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hinderers  of  reformation 
into  three  sorts,  Antiquitarians  . .  2.  Libertines.  3.  Politi- 
cians. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  ted.  2)  I.  437  Is  the  body,  if  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  enquiry,  a  hinderer  or  a  helper? 

tHi'iiderer,  «•  Obs.  In  4  hind(e)rere,  5 
hynderour.  [f.  HINDER  a.1  +  -EE^:  cf.  OIIG. 
hintartiro.]  —  HINDER  a.  (In  quot.  1340  as  sb. 

(transl.  L.  posteriord]  —  hinder  parts.) 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Ixxvii.  72  He  smate  his  enmys 
in  the  hyndirere.  1388  WVCLIF  Gen.  xvi.  13  Y  sei)  the  hyn- 
derere  [1382  the  hyndirmore.yulg./w/fr/t^'a]  thingis  of  him. 
—  i  Kings  xxi.  21  Y  schal  kitte  awey  thin  hyndrere  thingis 
[1382  byndirmoris].  14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  604/22  Pos- 
terior, hy[n]derour. 

t  Hrnderest,  ft.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EST  :  cf. 
OHG.  hintarost,  MHG.,  Ger.  hinterst,  MDu.  kin- 

ilc'rste.]     Hindmost. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  622  Euere  he  rood  the  hyndreste 
[v.rr.  hynderest,  hinderest]  of  oure  route,  c  1450  Merlin 
xxiv.  446  Thei  kepte  hem-Klf  flll-tb«  hinderest  for  to  diffende 
the  other,  .that  myght  no  faster  go. 

t  Hrndernu,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HINDER  a.2  + 
-FUL.]  Iniquitous,  impious.  Hence  t  Hinderful- 
liche  adv.,  iniquitously,  treacherously. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  59  He . .  forlet  god . .  and  turnde  on 
he  hinderfulle  rede  [in  consiiio  i»tpiortnn\.  fhid.  83  Ac  HS 
wiSerfulIe  mannisshc  be  funded  me  hinderfulliche.  c  1290 
[see  HlHDKRa.>).  1569  Cal.  St.  Papers,  J''ort-ign  (1874)  54 
To  purge  the  seas. .of  such  wicked  and  hinderful  people. 

t  Hi'nderhede.  Obs.  In  4  hyndirhede.  [f. 
HINDER  ,/.*  +  -kcde,  -HEAD.]  Posteriority. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  78  {>ere  ben  two  furberhedis 
and  two  hyndirhedis  also. 

Hindering*  ^hi-ndarirj^,  vbl.sb.     [f.  HINDER  v. 

+  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  HINDER  :  f  a. 
Detriment,  damage,  disparagement  (ol>s.}.  b.  Ob- 
struction, impediment,  hindrance. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Andrew  973  pat  mycht  be  hend- 
ringe  to  myn  fame,  Ami  launi.^i;  aU  to  ^ore  gud  name.  1390 
i*  Con/.  II.  64  Which  shall  be  to  the  double  shame,  Mn-t 
for  the  hindringe  of  thy  name,  c  1450  Cor.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
234  5e  do  yourself  ryght  grell  hyndrynge  And  short  ^oure 
lytt  or  ^.'-  IH-U.UI.-.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Latlyc  241  Lesle  the 
deceyte  of  the  enmy..had  corne  vnto  her  to  the  hendrynge 
of  her  sowlc. 

Hi'ndering,  ppl  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INC  -.] 
That  hinders,  impedes,  or  obstructs.  Hence  Hi  u- 
dering-ly  adv.t  so  as  to  obstruct  or  prevent. 


HIND-HEAD. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  \.  310  How  hindring  is  a  wofull  peine 
To  him,  that  love  wold  atteigne.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Cotnm. 
Atigt-ls  1 36 The  objections,  .are  extrcamely  hindering.  1825 
Blacfcu.'.  Maff.  XVIII.  295  Causes,  which .  .bear  impulsively, 
or  hinderingly,  upon  every  action.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  .S/. 
Gipsy  304  And  slays  all  hindering  men. 

Hinderland  (hrndailaend;.  [f.  HINDER  n.i 
+  LAND.  In  sense  i,  prob.  from  some  locality.] 

fl.  A  kind  of  cloth  imported  from  some  conti- 
nental country :  pern,  from  inland  Germany.  Obs. 

1465  Mann.  <y  Househ.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  316  My  mastyr  bout 
. .  a  pece  of  Hynderlond,  prise  the  efie  j.  d.  ob.  i8is  J. 
SMVTH  Pratt,  of  Customs  (1821)  134  Hinderlands,  Brown, 
under  22$  inches  in  breadth,  in  a  British-built  Ship. 

2.  (/?.)  «=  HiNDEULiNG2  2  (for  which  hinderlans 
is  a  misprint  in  edd.  of  Scott). 

l8l8  [see  HiNDERLING2  2].    189!  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOURNE 

Wrecker  vi,  'Set  down  upon  your  hinderlands ',  cried  my 
grandfather,  almost  savagely. 

t  Hrnderling 1.   Obs.    [f.   OE.  hinder  adv. 

(see  HIND  a.    or  HINDER  a.  ^  +  -LING].     A  base, 

mean,  degenerate  person. 
c  1200  ORMIN  486  And  halde  be  forr  hinnderrlinng,  And  forr 

well  swibe  unnwresste.  ia..  Laws  Edit).  Conf.  c.  35  §  i 
j  in  Schmid  Gesetze  $16  Summa  ira  commotus,  unus  vocat 
1  alterum  hinderling,  i.e.  ab  omni  honestate  dejectum.  1387 
!  TREVISA  lligden  tRollsi  VII.  109  Wherefore  Westscxmen 

h;ive^  in  proverbe  of  hi3e  despite  hynderlyng  whiche  sownej» 

i-cast  doun  fro  honeste. 

Hi'nderling  -.     [f.  HINDER  a.}  +  -LING  2.] 

1 1.  The  backward  direction :  only  in  the  OE. 
advb.  phrase  on  hinderling  backward.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Iv.  8  [Ivi.  o]  ponne  on  hinderling 
hweorfaS  mine  feondas  faecne.  Ibid.  Ixix.  [Ixx.]  3  Hi  on 
hinderlincg  hweorfaS  and  cyrraS. 

2.  sb.  pi.  v,also  -//';«).    Posteriors,  buttocks.  Sc. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxiii,  We  downa  bide  the  coercion  of 
gude  braid-claith  about  our  hinderlins  [so  MS.  and  Standard 
ed.  1896;  ed.  i  and  subseq.  edd.  read  hindcrlans],  1831 
Frast'rs  Mag.  III.  18  A  jacket,  .hung  like  a  French  coatee 
over  his  hinderlings.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  iv. 
(1863)  62  Wha  will  assure  ye  that  they  shall  not  kittle  your 
hinderlins? 

f3.  (?)  One  who  is  behind  or  in  the  rear.     Obs. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1630)  562  Our  hinderlings 
haply  may  ouertake  and  out-strip  vs  in  holy  practice. 

t  Hrnderly,  a.  $adv.}  Obs.  [f.  HINDER  a.i 
+  -LY  ^.]  Backward,  behindhand. 

1564  in  Camden  Misc.  (1893-5)  IX.  40  Wh eras  the  cuntry 
is  to  miche  hinderly  in  all  good  thinges  perteining  to  reli- 
gion. 1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  exit  10  Paraphr.  572  WhiUt 
themselves,  .doe  yet  sensibly  decay  and  grow  hinderly. 

Hrndermate.  nonce-wet,  [f.  HINDERS.  +  MATE, 
after  helpmate.']  A  companion  who  is  a  hindrance. 

a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  441  There  are  hinder- 
mates  as  well  as  helpmates  in  marriage. 

t  Hrndermore,  a.  (s6.)  Ohs.  In  4  hyndir- 
more,  Sc.  hendirmar.  [f.  HJNDEH  a.1  +  MORE 
adv. :  see  HIMD  a,  Cf.  furthermore]  More  to  the 
rear. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vii.  509  Quhen  thai  that  war  hendir- 
mar Saw  that  the  formast  left  the  stede,  Thai  turnit  st-yn 
the  bak  and  fled. 

b.  as  sb.  The  hinder  part ;  the  hind-quarters. 

138*  WYCLIP  i  King's  xvi.  3, 1  shal  kitte  of  the  hyndirmore 
of  Baasa,  and  the  hyndirmores  of  the  hows  of  hym. 

Hindermost  (hai-ndsjm^ast),  a.  arch.  [f. 
HINDER  a.1  +  -MOST:  see  HIND  a.  Cf.  innermost, 
uppermost,  uttermost]  ~  HINDMOST. 

1398  TREVISA  Bart  ft.  De  P.  R.  in.  xxii.  (1495)  70  The 
I  tresour  of  mynde  is  the  hyndermest  place  of  the  brayne. 
c  1400  Me  lay  lie  1277  Oure  Cristen  knyghtis  with  baire  speres 
The  Hyndirmnste  fro  baire  blonkes  beres.  c  1450  Merlin  286 
These.. were  hyndermeste  in  the  route.  1541  R.COPLAND 
Guy  dons  Quest.  Chintrg.^  The  formost  is  the  byggest.  The 
myddlemost  the  least,  &  the  hyndermost  is  meane.  1719 
DI-:  FOE  Crusoe  \\.  xi,  The  stern  of  the  hindermost  boat. 
1783  Ainsu-ortlCs  Lat.  Diet.  iMorell)  i.  s.v.,  The  hinder- 
moht  dog  may  catch  the  hare.  [1814  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  LXXIV.  305  It  is  not  legitimate  to  combine  both 
forms  of  inflection,  and  to  say  or  to  write  hinderntost.} 

Hindersome  (.hi-ndajsym),  a.  Now  Sc.  and 
north,  dial,  [f.  HINDER  v.  +  -SOME.]  Tending  to 
hinder;  f  injurious,  harmful  (obs.~}\  obstructive. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Treos.  Fr.  Tongt  fnjurieux,  hurtful!, 
hinder^ome.  1581  PETTI  H  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n.  (1586) 
54  b,  Toothsome  to  the  taste,  but  hindersome  to  health. 
1663  GKRHIER  Counsel  42  Needlesse  and  hindersome  to  the 
bording  of  a  Roome.  1881  Ailoa  Advertiser  No.  1617.  2/1 
The  weather  continues  as  unsettled  and  as  hindersome  for 
farming  operations  as  [etc.].  1893  Northnmhld.  Gloss.  s.v., 
The  bad  weather's  very  hindersome  for  the  harvist. 

tHinderyeap,  a.  Ol>s.  In  i  -s«ap,  -s6p, 
3  -3sep.  [OE,  hinderg^ap,  f.  HINDER  a.'*  +  gtap 
crooked,  deceitful.]  Cunning,  deceitful. 

<  looo  /Ki.tRic  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  101  On&praecum 
glaiwlice  hindcrjepe,  in  loqiielis  astitti,  ucrsuti.  c  1050 
$n/>p.  ,-Elfrus  I'oc.  ibid.  168/11  Uersvlus,  hinder^eap. 
naoo  OKMIN  6646  J>att  mann  iss  fox  and  hinnderrjaep  and 
full  off  ille  wiless. 

Hi'ud-head.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  HIND  a.  + 
HEAD.]  The  back  of  the  head;  the  occiput. 

1666  Desfaittcrii  <,ira)tun.  Inst.  \.  (JaniJ,  Sinii/>uf,  the 
forehead.  Occi/'uf,  tin-  liintlhend.  1689  HTHM  i  1'ntits  I. 
87  They  christen  . .  pouring  the  Water  on  the  Hind-head. 
1826  K.IRHV  8;  SP.  Entomol.  III.  487  The  occiput,  or  hind- 
head  is  that  part  of  the  face  that  either  forms  an  angle 
with  the  vertex  posteriorly  or  slopes  downwards  from  it. 
1865  KINGSLEV  llemv.  II.  vii.  114  An  angry  savage  smote 
him  on  the  hind  head  full  with  a  stone  axe. 


HINDHEAL. 

•)•  Hi'ndheal.  Obs.  [f.  HIND  rf.'  +  HEAL  sb. ; 
cl.  OE.  hindhxlefe.']  A  plant :  sec  quots. 

[c logo  Notnina  Herbarnm  in  Wr.AViilcker  295/24  .-!/«• 
brosia,  hyndhzle|>e.  /£/</.  323,  17  HindheolaS.] 

c  1*65  Kcc.  Plants  in  \Vr.-Wulcker  556/23  Ambrosia  . . 
hindehele.  a  1500  Cl.  Hnrl.  3388  in  i'a.r.  Leechd.  II.  393 
Eupatfriuin  lili/agust  ambrosia,  tnaior,  wylde  sauge,  hynd- 
hale.  rt  1500  C/.  Sloane  5  If.  15  (;'<W.)  Eupertitoriitm,  am- 
brose,  is  an  erbe  that  som  men  callit?  wilde  sauge  ober  wode 
merche  ober  hyndale.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Hynd- 
heele  is  Ambrosia. 

II  Hindi  (hi'ndD,  a.  and  sb.  Also  Hindee.  [a. 
Urdu  (_j->^»  AjWf,  f.  J-^A  /»'«(/,  India.  The 
corresponding  Persian  is  Uj-X^  hindwi,  hinchiJ, 
hinduvi,  formerly  used  by  Eng.  writers  in  the 
same  sense.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Northern  India  or 

its  language. 

1815  W.  T.  ADAM  Stewart's  Hist.  Anccd.  (heading), 
Anglo-Hindawce.  1826  W.  BOWLEY  (title)  The  New  Testa- 
ment, .altered. .into  the  Hinduee  language.  1851  F.  HALL 
in  Benares  J/.x,-.  V.  22  note.  The  pandits  draw  no  other  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  Hindi  and  Hind  if  I  than  that 
the  first  is  used  by  the  well-informed  (who  sometimes  employ 
HituM,  also),  and  the  second,  by  villagers.  . .  The  form 
Himiavl  is  confined  to  the  Muhammadans.  1878  R.  N. 
CUST  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.  49  The  real  and  original  Ver- 
nacular of  the  Hindi  people. 

B.  sb.    1.  The  great  Aryan  vernacular  language 
of  Northern  India,  spoken  (with  numerous  dialects) 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal  to  those  of  the  Panjab 
and  Sindh,  and  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to 
the  Nerbudda. 

It  comes  into  contact  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  with  PanjabT, 
Sindhr,  and  Gujarati,  on  the  S.  with  MarathI,  on  the  S.  E. 
with  OrTya,  on  the  E.  with  Bengali,  sister  Aryan  languages, 
and  on  the  N.  with  Nepali  (which  some  make  merely  a 
dialect  of  Hindi).  Cf.  HINDUSTANI. 

1800  Asint.  Ann.  Reg.,  Ace.  Bks.  6/1  Even  when  they 
write  in  Hinduvi.  1801  COLEBROOKE  in  Asiat.  Res.  VII. 
220  The  language  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  modern 
Hindustani,  and  . .  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hindi  or 
Hindevi.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recr.  II.  199  A  manuscript 
in  the  Hindivi.  1807  W.  T.  ADAM  (title)  Arithmetic  in 
Hindu!.  1831  (title)  Fables  in  Hinduwee.  1857  MONIEU 
WILLIAMS  Sanskrit  Gram.  Introd.  22  Out  of  them  [patois 
modifications  of  Sanskrit]  arose  Hindi  i  termed  Hindustani  or 
Urdu,  when  mixed  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words),  Marathi, 
and  Gujarathi.  1878  R.  N.  CUST  Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.  46  The 
Language-  Field  of  Hindi  is  stated  to  comprise  248,000  square 
miles,  and  the  number  of  the  Hindi-speaking  population., 
cannot  fall  short  of  eighty  millions.  Ibid.  50  The  result  of 
this  first  attempt  to  take  stock  of  the  dialects  of  Hindi,  repre- 
sented actually  by  books  or  Vocabularies,  is  that  there  are 
. .  in  all  fifty-eight  varieties.  1886  YrLE  Anglo-Ind.  Gloss. 
s.v.  llindef,  The  earliest  literary  work  in  Hindi  is  the  great 
poem  of  Chand  Bardai  (c.  1200)  which  records  the  deeds  of 
Prithiraja,  the  last  Hindu  sovereign  of  Delhi. 

2.  A  native  of  Northern  India,  rare. 

a  1853  ELLIOT  Hist.  Ind.  (1867-77)  HI.  539  <Y-)  Whatever 
live  Hindu  fell  into  the  King's  hands  was  pounded  into  bits 
under  the  feet  of  elephants.  The  Musalmans,  who  were 
Hindis  (country  born),  had  their  lives  spared. 

f  Hi-ndlongs,  adv.  Obs.  rare,  [for  *hindlings, 
f.  HIND  a.  (adv.) :  cf.  headlings,  headlong]  In  a 
backward  direction. 

1668  CULFEPPEK  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anal.  111.  ix.  149  It  goes 
hindlongs  to  the  Ear. 

fHrndmore,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HIND  a.  +  MORE, 
under  the  influence  of  the  earlier  hindmost]  = 
HINDER  a^ 

1632  HOLLAND  tr.  Cyrupxdia  i.  viii.  48  Commanding  the 
Cap'jralls  to  bring  forward  the  hindmore  band. 

Hindmost  Chai-ndmo»st),(j.  Forms:  4-6  hen-, 

5  hynd-,  6  hyn-,  6-9  bin-,  6-  hind- ;  4  -mast, 

6  -meat,  9  Sc.  -maist,  5-  -most.  [app.  f.  HIND  a. 
+  -MOST:  seeHiNDa.  The  similarity toGoth./«W;<- 
mist,  and  the  analogy  of  ME./ormest,  FOREMOST, 
have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  is  a  double 
superlative,  f.  OE.  hindema  +  -EST ;  but  the  OE. 
word  is  known  only  once  in  Beowulf,  and  there  is 
a  chasm  of  500  or  600  years  between  this  and  Bar- 
bour's  henmast.     Mod.  Sc.  uses  hinmest  of  time  and 
succession,  hintmest  of  fixed  position.] 

1.  Furthest  behind  or  in  the  rear;  last  in  posi- 
tion ;  last  come  to ;  most  remote. 

1375  HAKUOUH  Bruce  vm.  245  Gif  the  formast  egirly  Be 
met  . .  The  henmast  sail  abasit  be.  Ibid.  XH.  268  To  meit 
thame  that  first  sail  assemmyll  So  stoutly  that  the  henmast 
trymmyll.  1535  COVERDALE  \-Macc.  iv.  15  The  hynmost  of 
them  were  slayne.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot. 
1. 43This(Dunesbe]is  the  last  and  hindmest  hil  in  Scotland. 
a  1635  COKBET  Her  Bur.  I  R.),  They  curse  the  formost,  we  the 
hindmost.  1^23  Pres.  St.  Russia  I.  167  To  the  hindmost 
Recesses  of  Siberia.  1852  Miss  YOXCE  Cameos  II.  iv.  43 
The  hindmost  declared  they  would  not  stop  till  they  were 
even  with  the  front.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  vi.  42  The 
ridges. .  have  their  hindmost  angles  wasted  off. 

D.  Proverbial  phrase,  the  devil  (Satan,  hell)  take 
the  hindmost. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Fi..  Philaster  v.  iii,  They  run  all  away, 
and  cry,  '  the  devil  take  the  hindmost '.  1663  BUTI.KR  Httd^. 
I.  ii.  633  Each  Man  swore  to  do  his  best.  .And  bid  the  Devil 
take  tin;  himncist.  1728  POPE  Dune.  \\.  60  'So  take  the 
liiM'Imost,  Hell ',  (he  said)  'and  run'.  1811  I'YKON  Hints 
fr.  Hor.  712  If  Satan  lake  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  hist? 
1890  Spectator  13  Sept.  331/1  A  good  example  of  the  devil- 
take-the-hindmost  attitude. 

2.  Last  in  order,  succession,  or  time.  (Chiefly  Sf.) 
1  a  1500  (MS.  1592)  Chtiter  PI.  vn.  596  Though  I  come  the 
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hyndmoste  [MS.  1607  hyndermost]  of  all.  15. .  Abtrd.  Reg. 
(J.im.',  To  pa  the  henmest  pennyof  the  said  fiftene  j£.  1S»6 
TINDALE  i  Cor.  iv.  9  My  thynketh  that  god  hath  shewedvs 
which  are  apostles  for  the  hynmost  off  all.  1567  Gude  fy 
Godlie  B.  186  We  salbe  cruellest  on  the  hindmest  day. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  2  "I'is  not  his  wont  to  be  the 
hindmost  man.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  ///.*.'. 
326  Thair  hindmest  hand  tha  set  not  to_  the  wark.  1889 
BAKRIE  H'indtnv  in  Thrums  98  For  the  hinmost  years  o'  his 
life.  Ibid.  152  The  henmost  time  I  saw  him. 

Hindoo:  see  HINDU. 

Hindrance  (hi'ndrans),  sb.  Forms  :  5-6  hin- 
derauuce,  6  hyndera(u)nce,  hindraunce,  6-9 
hinderance,  6-  hindrance,  ff.  HINDER  v.  + 
-ANCE,  after  words  of  F.  origin  such  as  resistance.'] 
The  action  or  fact  of  hindering. 

f  1.  Injury,  damage,  hurt,  disadvantage.   Obs. 

1436  Libel  Eng.  Policy  in  Pol.  Songs  (Rolls)  II.  176  To 
uure  losse  and  hinderaunce.  1:1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La  Belle 
n^ttic.  sans  .lAv-(/<-  002  Thus  hurtes  ben  of  dyvers  businesse 
Which  love  hath  put  to  right  gret  hinderaunce.  1529 
MORE  Com/,  agst.  I'rib.  n.  Wks.  1183/2  That  he  should 
neuer  . .  do  any  other  beast  anye  harme  or  hynderaunce. 
1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  in  Lett.  Lit.  J/f«  (Camden)  56  The 
book . .  is  now  forbidden  to  be  soulde,  greatly  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  pore  printer.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mas.  158  Nothing 
may  be  either  added  or  taken  away  without  great  hinder- 
ance to  the  other  parts. 

2.  Obstruction,  prevention  of  progress  or  action. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  47  b,  Which  ben  great 
let  &  hynderaunce  to  the  same.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl. 
Epist.  49  Notwithstanding  their  impediments,  provided  for 
my  hinderaunce.  1651  BAXTER  In/.  Baft.  248  Full  liberty 
to  speak  without  hinderance.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  III. 
xi.  §4  Reason  to  doubt  whether  language,  .has  contributed 
more  to  the  improvement  or  hinderance  of  knowledge.  1856 
LEVER  Martins  ofCro'M.  193  To  follow  their  own  wayward 
fancies,  without  let  or  hinderance.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport 
Brit.  Burmrth  II.  5  We  went  about  freely;  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hindrance. 

b.  with  a.  and//.  An  instance  or  cause  of  this; 
an  impediment,  obstacle. 

1376  FLEMING  Paiwpl.  Epist.  288  Younge  children,  whose 
age  is  a  hinderaunce.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  m.  (1634) 
32  The  Temple,  .having  received  so  many  hinderances  from 
the  first  foundation  to  the  second  of  Darius.  1759  tr. 
lliihainersllusb.  in.  xii.  (1762)  405  With  no  hinderances  or 
obstructions.  1877  SPARROW  Serin,  iv.  56  They  become . . 
hindrances  rather  than  helps  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Hence  t  Hindrance  v.  trans.,  to  put  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of,  to  hinder.  Hi'ndranceful  a.,  full 
of  hindrances  or  obstacles  ;  obstructive. 

1664  M.  CASAUBON  (title  ed.  2)  Of  the  Necessity  of  Refor- 
mation, .and  what  (visibly)  hath  most  hindranced  it.  1889 
FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Far  A  may  ft  Long  Ago  iii.  31  The  helpful 
or  hindranceful  damsel  who  condescended  . .  to  endure  the 
condition  of  servant. 

Hind-sight,  hrndsight. 

1.  (hind-sight)  The  backsight  of  a  rille. 

1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hnnt.  xxi,  When  you  squint 
through  her  hind-sights.  1889  FARMER  Americanisms. 

2.  (hi'nJsight)  Seeing  what  has  happened,  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  done,  after  the  event ; 
perception  gained  by  looking  backward  :  opp.  to 

foresight. 

1883  Jrnl.  Edac.  XVII.  264  That  a  school-man  sopreter- 
naturally  gifted  with  '  hind-sight '  should  have  been  so  de- 
fective in  '  fore-sight '.  1895  A.  T.  MAHAN  in  Century  Maf. 
Aug.  631/2  Open  to  the  proverbial  retort  that  hindsight  is 
always  better  than  foresight. 

fHrndsome.rt.  Obs.rare.  [f.HiNDa.i  +  -SOME.] 
Situated  behind ;  hind-. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg.  in.  viii.  (1678)  60  The 
two  hindsom-muscles  serving  for  respiration. 

Hindu,  Hindoo  (hi'nd«,  hind«';,  sb.  and  a. 
[a.  Pers.  j-Xia  hindu,  Urdu  hiiidii,  adj.  and  sb., 
Indian;  f.  Pers.  J-^a  hind,  India,  Zend  htilJu, 
Achaemenian  hind'u  =  Skr.  iindhii  river,  spec,  the 
Indus,  hence  the  region  of  the  Indus,  Sindli  ; 
gradually  extended  by  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Arabs, 
to  northern  India  as  a  whole.] 

A.  sb.  An  Aryan  of  Northern  India  (Hindustan), 
who  retains  the  native  religion  (Hinduism^,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  have  embraced  Moham- 
medanism; hence,  any  one  who  professes  Hinduism ; 
applied  by  Europeans  in  a  wider  sense,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wider  application  of  Hindustan. 

i66a  J.  DAVIHS  tr.  .l/,iarf<  Is/o's  Trm:  74  The  King  of  Cam- 
baya,  who  was  a  Hindou,  or  Indian,  that  is,  a  Pagan.  1663 
.Vi>  /'.  KM'S  I'm:  E.  Intl.  in  P.  dflla  I'alle's  'J'rai:  E.  Ind. 
374  The  Inhabitants  in  general  of  Indostan  were  all  anciently 
Gentiles,  called  in  general  Hindoes.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  ff  P.  113  At  the  House  of  an  Hindu.  1804  W. 
Ti  NNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  xviii,  Intelligent  u 
oflndia,  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos.  1853  MAX  MutUR 
Chips  (1880)  1.  iii.  64  The  Hindu  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
central  home  of  the  Aryan  family. 

B.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or   characteristic  of 
the  Hindus  or  their  religion  ;  Indian. 

1698  KRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  80  According  to  the  Hindu 
Custom.  1799  COLEBROOKE  in  Life  (1873)  432  In  the  ver- 
u  dialects,  or  even  in  the  Hindu  language  [i.  e.  San- 
skrit]. 1804  W.  TESXAST  Ind.  Rn.rc.it.  (ed.  2)  I.  36  They 
havi-  inagreal  measure  apostatised  from  the  Hindoo  system. 
1858  J.  I!.'  NoimiM  Ttifius  30  All  the  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medaii  troops  in  the  king's  ai  my  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  defend  their  sovereign. 

Hence  Hinduic,Hindooio(hind«-ik)a.  =  prec.  B. 

1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydtcrg's  Teut.  Mythol.  6  The 


HINDWIN. 

Hindoolc  Aryans  were  possessors  only  of  Kabulistan  and 
Pendschab.  1893  Mission.  Herald \  Boston)  May  199  A  thing 

\vlii<  h  .noiall  my  pundit-ship  ur  Hinduic  sastrashipcan  give. 

Hinduism,  Hindooism  (hi-ndwiiz'm ...  [f. 
HINDU  -i-  -iMi.J  The  polytheistic  religion  of  the 
Hindus,  a  development  of  the  ancient  Brahmanism 
with  many  later  accretions. 

1829  Bengalee  46  Almost  a  convert  to  their  eoodly  habits 
and  observances  of  Hindooism.  1858  MAX  MLLLF.R  Chips 
(1880)  II.  xxvii.  304  Hinduism  is  a  decrepit  religion,  and  ha.s 
n.  >t  many  years  to  live.  1878  A.  lU'KSt.Li.  in  .-KWewy  604/2 
The  result  of  contact  with  foreigners  has  always  been  a 
revival  of  Hinduism. 

Hinduize,  Hindooize  (hi-nd«|9iz\  v.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -IZE.J  trans.  To  render  Hindu  in  charac- 
ter, customs,  or  religion.  Hence  Hinduiised///.  a. 

1857  Sat.  Rev.  IV.  460/1  He  may  become  Hindooized  him- 
self. 1860  EDWARDES  in  Mtm.  Sirff.  B.  Ed-wardesW&G)  II. 
296  The  Hindoos  have  Hindooised  the  Mahomrnedans  in 
India.  1862  BF.VERIDGE  Hist.  India  II.  iv.vi.  190  Extolled 
liy  hindooised  Europeans.  1871  TYLOR  Print,  Cult,  I.  45 
Lower  in  culture  than  some  Hindui/ed  nations  who  have 
retained  their  original  Dravldian  speech,  the  Tamils  for 
instance. 

Hindustani,  Hindoostanee  (hindtatt-nf), 

a.  and  si>.  Also  Hindustanee,  -sthani,  Hindo- 
stanee,  -stani,  -staunee.  [a.  Urdu  ,jb-<jj^4 

fiiiiJiistdni,   Pers.  .^b.uJJ.4   hindustSni    adj.,  of 

or  pertaining  to  Hindustan,  lit.  '  the  country  of  the 
Hindus'  (f.  j.Xla  hindu  +  ,jL*  -stan  place, 
country) :  see  HINDU. 

To  natives,  Hindustan  is  '  India  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
exclusive  of  Bengal  and  Behar ',  or,  virtually,  the  region 
covered  by  Hindi  and  its  dialects.  But  fiom  early  times, 
foreigners,  Mohammedan  and  European,  have  extended  it  to 
include  the  whole  uf  the  peninsula  '  from  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bridge  (i.  e.  Adam's  Bridge  ',  and  this  is  the  general 
geographical  use.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hindustan  (in  the 
stricter  sense),  or  its  people  or  language,  esp.  the 
language  described  in  B.  2. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.,Suffl.  Chrott.  in/i  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Hindustanee  language,  the  universal 
colloquial  language  throughout  India.  1804  W.  TENNANT 
Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  1.  246  Trial  by  ordeal  . .  still  keeps  its 
place  in  the  Hindostanee  code.  Ibid.  II.  392  The  Hindoo- 
stanee and  the  Persian  characters  are  both  used.  1827  D. 
JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  210  Fifty  people  were  at  a  notch, 
or  Hindostanee  dance.  1879  F.  PoLLOK^t/or/AV;V.  Burtnali 
1.  50  Even  the  Hindoostam  mahout  forgot  about  ha-lal-ing, 
and  was  glad  to  partake. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  native  of  Hindustan  ;  a  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  of  Upper  India. 


Mahout  with  him. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
of  Hindustan,  beinjj  a  form  of  Hindi  with  a  large 
admixture  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  foreign 
elements;  also  called  Urdu,  i.e.  :aban-i-urdii 
language  of  the  camp,  sc.  of  the  Mogul  conquerors. 
It  now  forms  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  over  all  India, 
j  varying  greatly  in  its  vocabulary  according  to  the 
locality  and  local  language. 

Formerly  called  Indostan,  Indostans  (cf.  Scots).  By  earlier 
writers  sometimes  applied  to  Hindi  itself. 

[1616  TERRY  Voy.  E.  Ind.,  Coryat  (Y.),  [Coryate]  got  a 
great  mastery  in  the  Indostan  or  more  vulgar  language. 
177*  HADLEY  Gramnt.  Indostan  Lang.  Pref.  n  iY.)  Aeon- 
fused  mixture  of  Persian,  Indostans,  and  Bengals.]  1808 
W.  TENNANT  Ind.  X«tnMl.(fd.a)IIL6l  The  Hindostanee, 
a  kind  of  lingua  franka.  .is  the  spoken  language  of  India, 
and  has  become  the  key  to  all  communication  with  the 
natives.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cattbitl  118421  II.  85  The 
western  tribes  . .  understand  Persian  much  more  generally 
than  the  Eastern  ones  do  Hindostaunee.  1878  R.  N.  CUST 
Mod.  Langs.  E.  Ind.  47  Hindustani  or  Urdu  is  not  a  terri- 
torial Dialect,  but  a  Lingua-franca.  ..  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  correctly,  that  it  is  the  common  Language  of  any  one 
District,  though  freely  spoken  by  many  classes. 

So  Hindoosta'nish  a. 

1811  SHELLEY  Lct.to  E.  Hiicluner  in  Li/el,  n  Inthetrue 
style  of  Hindoostanish  devotion. 

Hindward  (hoi  ndwgjd),  a.  rare.  [A  recent 
formation  from  HIND  a.  +  -WARD  :  cf.  forc-vard. 
:  Cf.  OE.  hinderweard  turned  backward.] 

1.  Towards  the  rear ;  backward  ;  posterior. 

1797  COLERIDGE  Sonn.  On  Ruined  House  12  Thro'  those 
brogues,  still  tatter'd  and  betorn,  His  hindward  charms 
gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

2.  Backward  in  development  or  progress. 

1868  GLADSTONE  jfu::  Mundi  viii.  §  5  (1869)  258  This  in- 
active and  hindward  deity. 

Hi'ndward,  adv.  [cl.  OE.  hindaniueard  adv. 
'  toward  the  farther  end  '.]  Backward  ;  towards  the 
rear  or  hinder  part. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxix.  15  [xl.  14]  pai  torne  hind-ward, 
and  schoned  bai  be.  1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  Ixix.  4  (Ixx.  3]  Be  thel 
turned  awei  hindward,  and  waxe  thei  ashamed,  c  1400 
Dt-str.  Trey  8553  He  had  hym  of  horse,  hyndward  anon. 
«8..  WALK|.R^(''c-nt.i.  The  thorax  h.is  two  furrows,  whith 
converge  slightly  himlward. 

t  Hi-ndwin.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HIND  a. :  the  rest 
uncertain.]  The  fundament  or  anus. 

a  i-yxCnrsorM.  22395  All  (>e  filthesof  his  maugh  sal  brist 
vte  at  his  hindwin  [i:r,  fondament]  for  dred  he  sal  haf. 


HINEHEDB. 

Hine,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  HIND  sbl  and  ^; 
var.  of  Hn  pron.,  HYNE  adv.,  hence. 

t  Hrneliede.  Obs.  [£.£*«*,  HUD j&* +  -£*&, 

-HEAD  (OE.  type  *hi"nn  had  .]  a.  Family, 
household  ;  company.  D.  ?  Service. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi[i].  ^3  [27]  All  hinehedes  [Vulg. 

Patriot}  of  genge  fol  right.     Ibid.  ciii[i).  14  Forth-ledami. . 

gresse  to  hinehede  [Vulg.  sereituti\  of  men  swa,  (>at  |»ii 

oute-lede  fra  erthe  brede.      Ibid.  cvi[i].  40(41]  He  set  als 

pe  hine-hede  [Vulg.  itf  0V*sj5*muiati 

Hinene,  var.  HEX  adv.,  hence. 
Hing  (hirj).     Also  6  hinge,  7hingh.     [Hindi 
->kr.  hiit^u.]     The  drug  asafetida. 

1586  R.  Kncn  in  Hakluyt  />t'-  (1599 !  II.  252  One  hundred 
and  fourescore  boates  laden  with  Salt,  Opium,  Hinge,  Lead, 
Carpets  [etc.].  1661  J.  DAVIKS  Mtttuitulox  Tra->.  84  The 
Hingh,  which  our  Drugsters  and  Apothecaries  call  Assa 
Jbt&etL  comes  for  the  most  part  from  Persia.  1698  KRVI  K 
Ace.  E.  India  <y  P.  114  The  Natives  eat  Hing,  a  sort  of 
liquid  Assa.  Fcetida,  whereby  they  smell  odiously.  1857 
BELLEW  Jrnl.  Pol.  Mission  (1862)  270  (Y.>  The  assafcetid;i, 
called  hang  or  It  ing  by  the  natives,  grows  wild  in  the  sandy 
.  .plains,  .of  Afghanistan. 

Hing,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  HANG;  obs.  pa.  t.  of 
HAM;  ;  obs.  f.  HINCE. 

Hinge  (hind3\  sb.  Forms:  4  heng,  heeng, 
4-8  hing,  5-6  henge,  hyng,  6  ynge,  6-7  hindge, 
7  hendge,  6-  hinge.  [ME.  heng,  hcengi—QY.. 
type  *h$ncgi  a  deriv.  of  ILvNG  v. :  cf.  early  mod. 
Dn.  henght,  henghene,  'hinge,  handle  (of  a  pot), 
hook'  (Kilian  ,  MLG.  henge,  LG.  henge ,  heng, 
hinge  of  a  door  or  the  like.  The  palatalization  of 
the^-  is  not  distinctly  evidenced  before  1590:  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  current  in  all  dialects.] 

1.  The  movable  joint  or  mechanism  by  which  a 
gate  or  door  is  hung  upon  the  side-post,  so  as  to 
be  opened  or  shut  by  being  turned  upon  it. 

c  1380  Sir  Fe rnmb.  2181  So  harde  he  hot. .  J>at  \>e  henges 
bofc*  barste,  &  b«  stapel  >ar-with  out  sprong.  i38z  WVCLIF 
Prov.  xxvi.  14  As  a  dore  is  turned  hi  his  heeng;  so  a 
sloj  man  in  his  litle  bed.  1466  Mann.  4-  Househ.  Exf>. 
•  Roxb.)  323  To  the  iren  mongyr  for  neyles,  hokes,  and 
henges,  iiij.s.  viij.rf.  1494-5  >"  Willis  &  Clark  CawfirH/gf 
II.  15  Gilbarto  Smyth  pro  pare  de  hyngis  et  hukys  xviij</. 
1373-80  BARET  A  k>.  H  464  The  Hin.^e,  or  hingell  of  agate: 
the  hooke  whereon  a  dore  hangeth.  1592  GRKKNE  Art 
Conny  Catch,  in.  12  He  getteth  the  doore  off  the  hindges. 
1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  etc.  (1871)  120  Even  as  the  hinges 
doe  the  dore  vpholde.  1634  tn  Harper's  Mag.  (1884)  Dec. 
12/2  To  Hinge  up  alledoores  out  of  hendges.  1761  FALCONER 
Shifnvr.  in.  229  On  brazen  hinges  turn'd  the  silver  doors. 
i8ao  KEATS  St.  Agnes  xli,  The  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 
b.  The  similar  mechanism  to  provide  for  the 
turning  or  moving  in  a  quarter  or  half  revolution 
of  a  lid,  valve,  etc.,  or  of  two  movable  parts  upon 
each  other. 

1561  Child  Marriages  131  She  had  lost  the  key  of  a  chest, 
&  desired  hym  to  pull  out  the  nayles  of  the  hindges.  a  i6oa 
\V.  PERKINS  Cases  Consc.  11619)  :44  The  frame  of  a  great 
amphitheater,  the  two  parts  whereof  were  supported  onely 
by  two  hinges.  1715  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Bassette-Table 

)3  This  snuiT-box — ^on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  shine.  1825 
„ .  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  266  The  hinge  of  the  valve 
fof  a  pump}.  1874  BotmELL^mu  $•  Arm.  iii.  45  Guards 
for  the  face. .attached  to  the  cap  on  each  side  by  hinges  to 
give  free  movement. 

C.  Of  bellows  :  see  quot. 

1852  SEIDEL  Organ  37  The  other  ends  of  the  bellows 
i  where  they  open  widest1,  called  the  hinges,  are  provided 
with  double  or  triple  leathering. 

2.  A  natural  movable  joint :    spec.  a.  that  of  a 
bivalve  shell ;    b.  the  cardo  or  basal  part  of  the 
maxilla  in  insects. 

1702  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1566  This  Shell 
is  sometimes  near  2  inches  long,  the  hing  of  which  is  i  and  i. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  12  The  Bivalve,  con- 
Mating  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a  hinge,  like  an  oyster.  1851 
RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii.  242  The  hinge  is  the  point  of  the 
dorsal  margin  at  which  bivalve  shells  are  united.  1862 
DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids\\\.^  So  flexible.,  is  the  hinge  that 
the  weight  of.  .a  fly . . depresses  the  distal  portion. 

3.  transf.  The  axis  of  the  earth ;  the  two  poles 
about  which  the  earth  revolves,  and,  by  extension, 
the  four  cardinal  points.     (See  CARDINAL  a.  4., 

a  1300  Cursor  ;!/.  22754  He  to  brin  sal  se..bath  land  and 
see  and  ail  thinges,  J>at  ani  worlds  hald  wit  hinges,  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKK  Ps.  LXXXIX.  iv,  The  heav'n,  the  earth  .. 
The  unseene  hinge  of  North  and  South  su^tatneth.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Sejanns  v.  vi,  Shake  off  the  loosned  Glob  from 
her  long  Hing.  1629  Mi  [.TON  Nativity  122  The  Creator. .  the 
well-balanced  World  on  hinges  hung.  1671  —  /'.  R.  iv.  413 
The  winds  . .  ru*hed  abroad  From  the  four  hinges  of  the 
world.  1695  WOODWARD  Xat.  f/ist.  Earth  \.  \  1723)  57  The 
prime  Hinge  whereon  the  whole  Frame  of  Nature  move*. 
1697  CRKKCH  Manititts  u.  xxxiii.  80  Observe  the  four  fixt 
of  the  Sky. 

4.  fig.  That  on  which  something  is  conceived  to 
hang  or  be  supported  and  to  turn ;  a  pivot,  prop. 

rally. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii.  365  That  the  probation  btarc  no 
Hindge,  nor  Loope,  To  hange  a  doubt  on.  i6ai  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  \.  \\.  in.  j.  1 1651)  92  Perturbations,  .are.  .1 
of  Melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health. 
17*6  SWIFT  GttlH;<cr  \.  vi,  \Vc  usually  call  reward  and  pun- 
ishment the  two  hinges  upon  whiuh  all  government  turn^. 
1781  Co\v  i-EK  Truth  207  Say,  on  what  hinge  does  his  obedi- 
ence move?  1884  GLADSTONE  in  Standard  29  Feb.  2/5 
Because  the  borough  franchise  as  it  exists  in  England,  .is  the 
hinge  of  the  whole  Hill. 
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b.  The  cardinal  point  of  a  discussion  or  con- 
troversy (cf.  CAKDINAL  a.  i);  the  central  principle 
of  a  thesis. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.   i.  iv.  §  53.  221  The  hinge    ' 
whereon  your  whole  discourse  turnes.     1687  R.  L'ESTKANUE 
Diss.  8  The  Roman-Catholique-infallibility,  and  the 
;ers  liberty  are  the  Two  Hinges  of  the  Controversie 
herein  Debate.     1769  Jnnius  Lett.  \\\.  71  This  is  not  the 
hinge  on   which  the  debate  turns.      1853  MARSMLX  Early 
rnrit.  224  The  nature  of  the  sacraments,  .was  the  hinge  of 
the  whole  controversy  with  Rome. 

c.  A  turning-point,  critical  point,  crisis. 

1727  in  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843*  III.  303  So  it  stands  till  to- 
morrow ;  when,  may  the  Lord  direct !  for  this  is  the  very 
hin-e  of  the  present  cause.  1775  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  50 
The  hinge  between  war  and  peace  is,  indeed,  a  dangerous 
juncture  to  ministers.  1886  S  '<$•  Dav.  Ps.  cxxix. 

4  Here  is  the  hinge  of  the  condition;  this  makes  the  turning 
point  of  Israel's  dislre-^.     1887  Dow  EN  I'irg.  sEneid  I.  672,    j 
I  tremble  when  Juno  welcomes  the  guest ;  Ne'er,  at  the    > 
hinge  of  an  hour  so  great,  will  .she  slumber  or  re^t. 

5.  Phrase.  Off  the  hinges,  f  out  of  (the}  hinges : 
unhinged;  out  of  order;  in  (or  into)  disorder, 
physical  or  moral.  Cf.  out  of  harre^  HARBE  3. 

1611  COTGK.,  Hallebrent*,  sad,  crest-fallen,  heauie-looking, 
drooping  ;  off  the  hindges,  cleane  out  of  heart.  1630  LEX- 
NARD  tr.  Charrons  H'isd.  i.  xiv.  §  15  (1670)  58  The  wildest 
and  best  Poets  do  love  sometimes  to  play  the  fool,  and  to 
leap  out  of  the  hinges.  ^1645  How  ELL  Lett.  (1650)  HI.  86  . 
All  businesses  here  are  off  the  hinges.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  iv.  xix.  (1737)  80  We  are.  .out  of  Tune,  and  off  the 
Hinges.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hinges,  *  To  be  off  t1  hinges.' 
To  be  out  of  health. 

II.  6.    dial.    The  'pluck*   (heart,  liver,  and 
lungs)  of  a  beast.     Also  HENGE,  hange. 

1469  [see  HENGE].  1787  GROSE  Frcn'.  Gloss.,  Hinge,  the 
liver  and  pluck  ofasheepfor  dog's  meat.  West.  iSzsBniTTON 
Beauties  Wiltsh.  1 1 1.  Gloss.  (E.  D.S.  i,  Hinge,  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lungs  of  a  sheep  or  pig.  1890  Glouccstersh.  Gloss.,  Hinge, 
or  Inge.  1893  Wiltsh.  Gloss.,  Hinge,  Henge. 

III.  7.  attrib.&h&Comb.^Jiinge-bandi-maker, 
-question  ;  hinge-like &&}.\  hinge-way  s^Av.  ;  hinge- 
area  (Conch.) :  see  quot.  1872  ;  hinge-bound  a., 
havingthemovementof  the  hinge  obstructed;  hinge- 
joint  (A/iat.)}  a  joint  whose  movement  can  only 
be  in  one  plane  ^e.g.  that  of  the  elbow  or  knee)  ; 
aGiNGLYMUS  ;  double  hinge-joint  (*>zz  quot.  1886) ; 
hinge-knife,  a  clasp  knife,  opening  and  shutting 
with  a  hinge  or  joint ;    hinge-line  (Conch.}\  see 
quot.   1888;    hinge-pin,   a   pin  or   pintle  which 
fastens  together  the  parts  of  a  hinge ;  hinge-tooth 
(Cow/I.},  one  of  the  teeth  or  projections  on  one 
valve  of  a  bivalve   mollusc  which  fit  into  corre- 
sponding indentations  in  the  other  valve. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  200  The  beaks  of  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  valves  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrower 
or  wider  space,  which  is  termed  the  *  *  hinge-area'.  1842 
Mech.  Mag.  XXXVI.  303  They  [sluice  doors]  were  fre- 
quently *hmge-bound  and  clogged  up.  1802  PALLY  Xat. 
Theol.  v'tii.  (1830)  64  The  head  rests  immediately  upon  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  is  united  to  it  bya*hinge- 
joint ;  upon  which  joint  the  head  plays  freely  forward  and 
backward.  1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Hinge-joint,  double,  one  in 
which  the  articulating  surfaces  of  each  bone  are  concave  in 
one  direction  and  convex  in  the  direction  at  right  angles,  as 
in  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb.  1897  MAIIV 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  330  *Hinge-knives  are  apt  to  close 
on  your  own  fingers,  a  1832  BENTHAM  Deontology  (1834) 
1. 141  But  do  they  turn  on  these  four  *hinge-like  virtues?  1849 
MURCHISON  Siluria  ix.  192  The  species  have  generally  a 
roundish  outline,  with  one  valve  convex.. and  the  "hinge- 
line  straight.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anitn.  Life  124 
Each  valve  [of  the  shell]  presents  a  short  straight  margin, 
the  hinge-line,  along  which  it  is  united  to  its  fellow.  1725 
Loud.  Gns.  No.  6388/7  Oliver  Wolfe, . .  *  Hinge-maker.  1881 
GKEENEK  Gun  215  The  distance  from  the  face  of  the  breach- 
action  to  the  *hinge-pin  has  been  considerably  shortened. 
1858  Prince fon  Rev.  Jan.  139  These  are  *hinge-questions  upon 
which  Mr.  Brown -on  observes  a  prudent  retinency.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  Mollnsca  57  The  genera  of  bivalve.s  have  been  • 
character  ised  by  the  number  and  position  of  their  *  hinge-teeth. 

Hinge,  v.    [f.  HINGE  j£.] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  (anything)  as  a  hinge. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \\.  iii.  211  Be  thou  a  Flatterer  now., 
hindge  thy  knee.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Nov.,  The 
wealthiest,  .city  in  America  bows  the  neck,  and  hinges  the 
knee,  and  crooks  to  the  control  of  this  man. 

2.  To  attach  or  hang  with  or  as  with  a  hinge. 
1758-65  GOLDSM.   Ess.%  Eng.  Clergy  Wks.  (Globe)  293,2 

The  vulgar  ..  whose  behaviour  ..  is  totally  hinged  upon 
their  hopes  and  fears.  1804  W.  TAYLOK  in  Ann.  Rev.  II. 
365  The  laws,  which  hinge  gaming  transactions  on  a  mere 
principle  of  honor.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  yi.  70  Hooker's 
elaborate  sentence.,  is  composed  of  parts  so  hinged. 

3.  intr.  To  hang  and  turn  on,  as  a  door  on  its  post. 
1719  SfOTs\\ooL>  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch. 

I.  206  The  law  you  hinge  on.  1795  BURKE  Corr.  (184-1  >  I  V. 
317  Their  adversaries  endeavoured  to  jjive  this  colour  to  the 
contest,  and  to  make  it  hinge  on  this  principle.  EB^TuiRL- 
VVALL  Greece  I.  iii.  75  The  point  on  whit.li  the  decision  must 
finally  hinge.  1886  Bookseller  Jan.  4/1  The  destinies  of  the 
Empire  are  found  to  hinge  on  some  Asiatic  question. 

Hence  Hiuging  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrih.  . 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Ofcrtit.  Mechanic  591  Some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  hinging  tn  general.  i846RusKiN  Mi>d. 
raint.  I.  ii.  i.  vii.  §  27  Peculiar  and  hinging  points  on  which 
the  rest  are  based. 

Hinged  (hindjd),  a.  [f.  HINGE  s&.  +  -ED-.] 
Having  a  hinge  or  hinges;  turning  on  hinges. 

ti  1672  FL.UMAN  Poems,  To  Orinda  (1674*  -2  Distinguish  't 
only  from  the  cummon  Croud,  By  an  hing'd  Coffin  or  a 
Holland  Shroud.  1888  ROLLL^ ION  &  JACKSON  Anitn.  Life 


HINNY. 

159  note,  In  certain  species  of  Micropteryx  ..  (here  i-.  a 
hinged  and  toothed  mandible. 

Hingeless  (hi-nd^les),  a.  [f.  HINGE  sb.  + 
•LI >s.j  Without  a  hinge  or  hinges. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Lift.  Bartas  264  '1  is  a  wondrous  thing 
to  see  that  mighty  Mound,  Hingeless  and  Axless,  ti;: 
swiftly  round.     1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  11.  235  Craniadx : 
shell  orbicular,  calcareous,  hingeless.      1882  Century  Mag, 
Apr.  912/2  Hingeless  doors  and  shutters. 

Hinger,  -ing,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  of  HANGER,  -IN*;. 

Hingle  (hi-qgl),  hengle  (Jwqg'I).  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  Forms:  4  heengle,  4-6  hengle,  5  bengel, 
•yl  If  -ylle,  6  hengil,  hiugil,  hyngel,  -yll,  6-7 
(9  dial.}  hingel,  7  -ell,  9  dial,  hingle ;  also  0.  6 
hanggell.  [ME./4*^f& :— OE.type*^g«£?/,corresp. 
to  MDu.,  MLG.,  MHG.  hengd^  Ger.  hangtli— 
*hangilo-,  agent-n.  f.  stem  of  HASG  v.  :  cf.  HINGE.] 
A  hinge  :  esp.  that  part  of  the  hinge  which  is 
attached  to  the  gate  or  door,  and  turns  upon 
the  crook  or  pintle  fixed  on  the  post. 

Also  dial,  that  part  by  which  anything  is  hung. 

r  1325  Gloss.  It',  de  BtMtttt,  in  Wright  Voc,  170  Vertevcles, 
henries,  138*  WVCLIF  Sch.  iii.  13  Thei . .  setten  his  ?ate 
leuis,  and  lokis,  and  henglis.  —  Isa.  vi.  4  To-moued 
ben  the  thresholdes  of  the  heenglis  fro  the  vois  of  the 
crlende.  1481-90  Hoivard llou sc/t.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  21 1  A  peyer 
of  hokys,  and  the  hengelis  for  a  dore.  1487  Chun/tu:  Act . 
It-'igfrff  (Nichols  1797),  Paid  for  hokes  and  hengles  unto 
the  skolehouse  dore.  1553  BECON  RtHqnes  of  Rome  (1563) 
258  The  Apostolike  See  . .  is  the  heade  and  the  hanggell 
\Cardo)  of  all  other  sees.  For  as  the  doore  is  gouerned  by 
the  hanggell ;  so  are  all  churches  gouerned  and  ruled  by  the 
authoritye  of  that  see.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  vm.  led.  7) 
749  Upon  which  two  Poles,  otherwise  called  the  hookes  or 
hengils  of  the  World,  the  heavens  doe  turne  round  about  the 
earth,  1639  MS.  Ace.  Stockton,  Norfolk  (N.),  Item,  for  the 
hin.^els  ofthosedoores.  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.E.Anglia.HingU 
U)asmaHhinge,  (2)  a  snare  of  wire  ;  moving  easily,  and  closing 
like  a  hinge.  [1886  S.  //'.  Line.  (7/o«.,  H ingle*  the  handle 
of  a  pot  or  bucket,  by  which  it  hangx] 

Hingle,  dial,  form  of  INGLE. 

t  Hink,  s/f.1  Sf.  Ol>s.     [prob.  from  HINK  v. 

Some  would  identify  it  with  OE.  inctt  doubt,  question, 
scruple.  But  the  prefixing  of  a  non-etymological  /( is  against 
Scottish  practice.] 

Faltering,  hesitation,  misgiving. 

c  1614  J.  Mi£LvtLL.^«Aj£/^.(i842}423  But  the  doing  of  it., 
was  a  grail  hink  in  my  hart,  and  wrought  sear  remorse.  1668 
M.  BRUCE  Serin,  in  Kirktons  Hist.  Ch.Scot.  vii,  (1817!  273, 
I  have  ay  a  hink  in  my  heart  about  the  Covenant.  1678 
Hilt.  Indulgence  Ep.  in  G.  Hickes  Spirit  of  Tofery  (1680) 
74  They  can.  .hold  up  their  face,  and  affirm,  without  hinck 
or  hesitation,  that  [etc.].  1709  M.  BKUCE  Soul-Confirm. 
8  (Jam.)  He  conies  to.  .a  full  assurance  that  he  can  say,  We 
are  sure  we  have  not  a  hink  in  our  hearts  about  it. 

f  Hink,  sb:-  Obs.  local.     See  quots. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husband  in.  IV.  in.  42  Here 
[Sandwich,  Kent]  they  cut  their  drilled  field-pease  with 
what  they  call  Hooks  and  Hincks.  1887  Kent  Gloss., 
I! ink,  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  used  for  drawing  and 
lifting  back  the  peas,  whilst  they  were  being  cut  with  the 
pea-hook.  The  pea-hook  and  hink  always  went  together. 

t  Hink,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [perh.  a.  ONorse  hinha  to 
limp,  hobble:  cf.  MHG.,  MLG.,  MDu.  hinken  to 
limp,  halt.]  intr.  ?To  halt ;  to  falter. 

c  1450  HENRYSON  in  Bannatynt'  MS.  133  (Jam.)  Thy  helth 
sail  hynk,  and  tak  a  hurt  but  hone.  1697  CLELAND  Poems 
105  (Jam.]  Any  that  .saw  his  strange  deport,  Perceiv'd  hii 
maw  to  hink  and  jarr. 

Hinkling,  obs.  var.  of  INKLING. 

Hinmaist,  -mest,  dial.  ff.  HINDMOST.  Hin- 
na(h,  van  HENNA.  Hinne,  var.  HEN  adv.  Obs. 

fHiimiate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
hinni-rt  +  -ATE.]  'To  neigh'  (/Jockeram  1623). 

Hinnible  (hi-nib'l),  a.  [f.  late  L.  hintiibilis^ 
f.  kinmre  to  neigh.]  Able  to  neigh  or  whinny. 

1656  LLOUNT  C.fossogr.,  Hinnible,  that  can  neigh  as  a 
horse,  apt  to  neigh.  1719  D'URFKY  Pills  11872)  III.  316 
Achilles  ..  Was  taught  by  the  Centaur's  rational  parts  the 
Hinnible  to  bestride.  1860  MANSEL  t'rottg.  Log:.  vi-  204 
If  h«:  | the  logician)  i>  bound  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
iL;u  men  are  rational  and  horses  hinnible. 

Hinny  ihi'ni),  ^*  U'  L.  hinnus  (in  same 
sense  y :  cf.  Gr.  twos,  yivvos.]  The  offspring  of  a 
she-ass  by  a  stallion. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  155/2  An  Hinnu*  is  less  than 
a  Mule  ..  called  also  an  Hinnulus  or  little  Hinne.  1859 
DARWIN  Crig.  Sfec.  i.x.  (1873)  261  Both  the  mule  and  the 
liinny  resemble  more  closely  the  ass  than  the  horse.  1862 
HrxLKV  Lect.  Wrkg.  Men  91  It  i-.  ;i  very  rare  thing  to  >ee 
a  Hinny  in  this  Country.  1890  O.  CKAWFVKD  Rtmxd 
Calendar  J'ortrtgal  308  He  loatU  a  little  swift-pacing  ass 
ur  hinny  mule  with  his  wares. 

Hinny  (hnii),  v.  Also  5  henny,  hyney,  6 
hynny.  [In  I5th  c.  henny ',  ad.  F.  hennir  to 
neigh ;  in  current  form  conformed  to  L.  hhinire.'] 
intr.  To  neigh  as  a  horse,  to  whinny.  Hence 
Hinuying  vl>l.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

CI400  tr,  Sci-rctn  -   f.prdsli.  iK.  E.  1'.  S.)  89 

Alle  \>e  hors  of  |»yn  o*t  shal  noght  cesse  to  henny  to  Jx>u 
doo  awcy  ^e  stoon.  Ibid.  97  Hyneyinge  of  hors,  chaterynge 
of  bryddes.  1530  PALSGK.  585/1  Me  ihynketh  ihis  horse 
hynnyeth  fur  yonder  mare.  1684  tr.  Bonrfs  Merc.  Comfit. 
xvi,  577  The  Child  loved  a  Foal  . .  the  hinnying  whereof 
when  lie  heard  !<-tc.J.  1880  Macw.  Mag.  Jan.  217; 
sturdy  cult  that  hinnied  and  snickered  round  its  mother. 

fig.  1614  B.  JONSON  fiarfh.  t-'nir  v.  iii,  Take  no  part  with 
the  wicked,  young  gallant ;  he  neigheth  and  hinnieth  ;  all 
i  ..  hut  liiniiyiii-  >•  "phi-^try. 


HINT. 

Hinny,  hinnie,  Sc.  and  north,  form  of  HONEY, 

Hint  (hint),  sl>.  Also  7  hent.  [app.  a  deriv. 
of  HENT  v.  to  lay  hold  of,  seize,  grasp;  cf.  HENT 
sb.  The  general  notion  appears  to  be  something 
that  is  or  may  be  seized  or  taken  advantage  of.] 

•j- 1.  An  occasion  ;  an  opportunity.  (In  quot. 
1621,  ? something  to  lay  hold  of,  a  '  handle'.)  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  i.  Hi.  142  Wherein  of  Antars  vast,  and 
Desarts  idle. .It  was  my  hint  to  speake.  1610  —  Temp, 
ii.  i.  3  Our  hint  of  woe  Is  common.  1611  —  Cymh.  v.  v.  172 
Hearing  vs  praise  our  Loues  of  Italy  . .  This  Posthumu-.  . . 
tooke  his  hint,  And  . .  he  began  His  Mistris  picture.  1621 
W.  SCLATRU  Tythes  199  Gaue  euer  man  hent  to  his  Argu-  ; 
ment  from  the  matter  of  Abrahams  Tithing?  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  14  F  15  To  watch  the  hints  which  conversa- 
tion offers  for  the  display  of  their  particular  attainments. 
1768  Ross  Hclenore  102  (Jam.)  For  fear  I  lost  the  hint. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xviii,  It  is  my  hint  to  speak. 

f  b.  Time,  occasion  (of  action);  moment  (Sc.). 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \\.  (1692)  57  What  colour 
and  tincture  you  give  them  in  that  hint,  you  shall  know 
them  by  it  for  many  years  after.  1768  Ross  Helenore  98 
(Jam.  And  in  a  hint  he  claspt  her  hard  and  fast. 

2.  A  slight  indication  intended  to  be  caught  by 
the  intelligent;  a   suggestion  or  implication  con- 
veyed in  an  indirect  or  covert  manner. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  iii.  i66Vpon  this  hint  I  spake.     1609 
B.  JONSON  Si7.  Worn,  iv.  i,  The  lea>t  hint  given  him  of  his 
wife  now  will  make  him  raile  desperatly.     1657  R.  LIGON 
Barbados  (1673)  82,  I  will  give  you  some  little  hints  of  her 
shape  and  manner  of  growth.     1699  BUKNT.T  39  Art.  xx.xi. 
(1700)  352  Here  are  not  general  Words,  ambiguous  Expres- 
sions, or  remote  Hints,  but  a  Thread  of  a  full  and  clear    ' 
Discourse.     1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  31  ?  i   He  had  taken    [ 
the  Hint  of  it  from  several  Performances  which  he  had  seen    j 
upon  our  Stage.     1759  JOHNSON  Idkr  No.  46  ?  4  She  loves    j 
a  sharp  girl  that  can  take  a  hint.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.     \ 
Enff.  vi.  II.  150  The  king  eagerly  caught  at  the  hint.     1850    , 
TKNNYSOX   In  Mem.   xiv,   And    I    perceived    no   touch   of 
change,  No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 

3.  Comb,  (noncc-wds.'} 

1671  GLANVIU.  Disc.  M.  Stubbe  34  Put  these  Passages  into 
your  Hint-box,  or  into  your  Snuff-box,  if  you  think  fit. 
a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  (17591  II.  294  The  Hint-Keeper  of 
Gresham  College  is  the  only  competent  Judge  to  decide  the 
Controversy. 

Hint  (hint),  v.     [f.  HINT  s&.t  sense  2.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  a  hint  of;  to  suggest  or  indi- 
cate slightly,  so  that  one's  meaning  may  be  caught 
by  the  intelligent,     a.  with  simple  obj. 

1648  Hunting  of  Fox  13  It  will  not  be  amisse  to  hint  both 
unto  you.  1655  J.  JANE  in  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  III. 
228  The  reason  I  formerly  hinted  to  you.  1665  HOOKK 
Miirogr,  209  Which  . .  may  hint  us  the  reason  of  that  so 
much  admired  appearance,  .in  mother  of  Pearl-shells.  1725 
DE  FOE  Way.  round  World  (1840)  241  The  Doctor  hinted 
it  to  me.  1790  PALEY  Horse  Paul.  Rom.  i.  10  Nothing  is 
yet  said  or  hinted  concerning  the  place.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  En%.  iii.  I.  387  Oates  ..  had  hinted  a  suspicion  that 
the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme. 
b.  with  obj.  clause. 

1665  HOOKK  Microgr.  157  To  hint  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
conclude  anything  to  be  positively  this  or  that.  1743  JOHN 
SON  Let.  to  Cave  Aug.  in  Boswell,  As  you  hinted  to  me  that 
you  had  many  calls  for  money.  1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont. 
Countries  I.  174  It  was  hinted  to  the  elderly  Frenchman 
that  their  nocturnal  departure  boded  no  good. 

2.  intr.  Hint  at :  to  make  a  slight,  but  intelli- 
gible suggestion  of;    —  i  a. 

1697  ADDISON  Pref.  Drydens  Georg.  (1721^  204  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  some  way  hinted  at  throughout  the  whole 
Poem.  1735  LD.  HARDVVICKE  in  W.  Selwyn  /.aa/  Nisi Prins 
(1817)  II.  986,  I  never  heard  such  a  justification  in  an  action 
for  a  libel  even  hinted  at.  1885  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  %  It.  Jrnh. 
II.  218  The  spectator's  imagination  completes  what  the 
artist  merely  hints  at. 

fc.  To  give  a  hint  to  (a  person).   Obs.  rare. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij,  We_  were 
hinted  by  the  occasion,  not  catched  the  opportunity  to 
write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon  the  Antiquary. 

3.  apx&\-tran$.  (nonce-uses.}  To  send  off,  do  away, 
by  a  hint. 

1829  MARRY  AT  F.  Mild  may  ii,  I  was  therefore  'hinted 
off'.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  182  He  hints  away  every 
merit  poor  old  Sherry  could  claim. 

Hence  Hinted  ///.  a.  (whence  Hintedly  adv.} ; 
Hinting*  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  (whence  Hintingly 
adv.}. 

1820  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  15  (1822)  I.  115  The  more 
obscure  and  awful  huntings  of  the  world  unknown,  a  1845 
HOOD  Lamia.  \.  55  If  my  brows,  Or  any  hinting  feature, 
show  dislike.  1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  ii.  v.  §  loShe 
always  tells  a  story,  however  hintedly  and  vaguely.  1851 
THACKERAY  Eng.  Hum.  iv.  (1858)  191  There  is  a  peculiar, 
hinted,  pathetic- sweetness  and  melody.  1892  Cassell's  Fam. 
Mag.  Aug.  536/1  '[It]  might  as  well  stand  in  my  bedroom', 
Aston  hintingly  said. 

Hint:  see  HENT  v.  and  sb.y  HIND  a. 

Hinter  (hi-ntai).  [f.  HINT  v.  +  -EK1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  hints  or  gives  a  hint. 

a  1659  CLEVELAND  Lond.  Lady  19  The  hinter  at  each  turn 
of  Covent  Garden,  -the  robust  Church  warden  Of  Lincoln's 
Inn  back-corner.  1765  CJiron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  145/1  The 
hinter  of  it  intitled  to  parliamentary  reward.  1838  SCUTHEY 
Lett.  (1856)  IV.  544  Three  poems,  all  designed  as  hinters  . . 
Requiring  them  to  mend  their  speed. 

II  Hinterland  ihrntaalsend).  [a.  Ger.  hinter- 
land >  f.  hinter-  behind  +  land  land.]  The  district 
behind  that  lying  along  the  coast  (or  along  the 
shore  of  a  river)  ;  the  (  back  country'. 

1890 Spectator  i§  July,  The  delimitation  of  the  Hinterland 
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behind  Tunis  and  Algiers.  1891  Dally  News  12  June  5/2 
Lord  Salisbury  even  recognises  . .  the  very  modern  doctnne 
of  the  Hinterland,  which  he  expounds  as  nu-aniiis  that 
1  those  who  possess  the  coast  also  possess  the  plain  which 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  coast'.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEV  11'.  Afridi  408  The  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  and  hinterland  of  Corisco  Bay  are.  .savages. 

Hip  (hip),  sb.1  Forms:  i  hype,  3  heppo,  3-4 
hupe,  4-5  hepe,  4-7  hippe,  5  hype,  5-6  hyppe, 
6-7  hyp,  4-  hip.  [OE.  hype  masc.  =  OLG.  *hiipi 
(MDu.  hope,  hope,  licfc,  Inicpe,  Du.  henf  fern.), 
OHG.  liuf,  pi.  hiiffi,  (MUG.  Imf,  pi.  hiiffe.  Ger. 
hiifte  fern.),  Goth,  hups,  pi.  hupeis :— OTeut. 
*hupi-z,  pre-Teut.  *kitl>is.'] 

1.  The  projecting  part  of  the  body  on  each  side 
formed  by  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  pelvis  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  men  and  quadru- 
peds ;  the  haunch.     Also  used  for  the  hip-joint. 

971  Rlickl.  Hem.  ii  Anra  jehwylc  haefde  sweord  ofer  his 
hype,  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  159/43  Climes, 
hypas.  a  1225  A  no:  K.  280  He  iseih  hu  ueole  be  grimme 
wrastLire  of  helle  breid  up  on  his  hupe.  c  1325  rocnt  Times 
Edm.  II,  134  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  329  A  litel  lettre  In  a 
box  upon  his  hepe.  1382  WVCI.IF  Gen.  xxiv.  3  Put  thin 
hoond  vndir  myn  hip  [Vulg.  fcimir\.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
472  A  foot  mantel  aboute  hir  hipes  [v.  rr.  hypes,  hejjis, 
hippes,  hupes]  large,  c  1475  Fict.  Vcc.  in  \Vr.  -Wulcker 
750/8  Hie  lumbits,  a  hepe.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs  0/Ayi'nw 
x.  267  Wounded  hym  sore  vpon  his  hippe.  1581  MTLCASTER 
Positions  vi.  (18871  48  Daunsing  . .  strengthened  weake 
hippes,  fainting  legges.  1650  BCLWF.K  Anttiroponu-f.  xxi.  23 } 
They  were  lame,  and  their  Hyps  contracted  and  crampt. 
1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  x.  60  To  be  held  fast  to  the 
out-side  of  the  hip.  iSSzOuiDA  Man-imna  I.  no  Her  hands 
lightly  resting  on  her  hips. 

fig.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  fy  }V.  Honey  127  A  little 
trout-lake  which  the  mountain  carried  high  on  his  hip. 

t  b.  A  projecting  part  of  female  dress,  covering 
the  hip.  06s. 

1710  STF.ELE  Tatti-r  No.  245  F  2  [She]  carried  off  the 
following  Goods.  .Two  Pair  of  Hips  of  the  newest  Fashion. 

c.  Zool.  The  first  joint  of  the  leg  in  the  Arthro- 
poda  :  =  COXA  2. 

1834  [see  COXA  2].  1834  M°MURTRIE  Cn-jier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  307  Their  legs  . .  are  composed  of  seven  joints,  of 
which  the  two  first  form  the  hip,  the  third  the  thigh,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  the  tibia,  and  the  two  others  the  tarsus. 

2.  Phrases,     a.  Doum  in  the  Aif(s :    said  of  a 
horse  when  the  haunch-bone  is  injured  ;  henceyff., 
out  of  sorts,  out  of  spirits.     (Cf.  also  HIP  si'.'-') 

1729  SWIFT  Grand  Question  Debated  178  The  Doctor  was 
plaguily  down  in  the  hips.  1865  YOUATT  Horse  xvii.  (1872) 
382  The  horse  is  then  said  to  be  clown  in  the  hip. 

b.  On  or  upon  the  hip  (usually,  to  take,  get,  have 
one  on  the  hip,  phrases  taken  from  wrestling) :  at 
a  disadvantage ;  in  a  position  in  which  one  is  likely 
to  be  overthrown  or  overcome. 

c  1460  TmuncUy  Mysf.  (Surtees)  90, 1  shrew  you  so  smart, 
And  me  on  my  hyppys,  hot  if  Igart  Abate.  1587  GOLDING 
De  Mornay  i.  9  If  these.. be  but  taken  on  the  hip,  they  fall 
to  quaking,  they  crie  out  vnto  heauen.  1591  HARINGTON 
Orl.  Fur.  XLVI.  cxvii.  4  To  get  the  Pagan  on  the  hippe  : 
And  hauing  caught  him  right,  he  doth  him  lift,  By  nimble 
sleight.  1596  SHAKS.  Me-rch.  I',  iv.  i.  334  Now  infidell 
I  haue  thee  on  the  hip.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lix. 
(1612)  260  When  Dauid  <eem'd,  in  common  sence,  alreadie 
on  the  hip.  1655  GURNAU.  Chr.  in  Ann.  i.  §  4  (1669)  63/2 
Sometimes  the  Christian  hath  his  Enemy  on  the  hip,  yea, 
on  the  ground,  a  1700  B.  E .  / )ict.  Cant.  Crew,  s.v.,  Upon  the 
Hip,  at  an  Advantage,  in  Wrestling  or  Business.  1865 
TROLLOPE  Helton  Est.  xvii.  199  Feeling  that  she  had  the 
culprit  on  the  hip. 

t  c.   To  fetch  over  the  hips  :  see  quots.   06s. 

1586  HOOKER  Giralii.  /re/,  in  H finished  II.  89/1  The  lord 
Thomas  being  iustice  or  vicedeputie.  .fetcht  both  the  Alens 
so  roundlie  ouer  the  hips  . .  as  they  were  the  more  egerlie 
spurd  to  compasse  his  confusion.  1624  SANDERSON  12  Serin. 
(1637)  184  Could  any  of  you  take  it  well  at  your  neighbours 
hand,  should  hee  ..  fetch  you  over  the  hippe  upon  a  branch 
of  some  blinde,  uncouth,  and  pretermitted  Statute? 

d.  Hip  and  thigh  :    with  overwhelming  blows 
or  slaughter  ;  unsparingly.     Usually  with  smite  or 
the  like.     (Of  Biblical  origin.) 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Judg.  xv.  8  He  smote  them  hippe  and 
thigh  with  a  mighty  plague,  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts 
ff  Mon.  (1642)  115  Destroy  all  opposition  whatsoever,  Hip 
and  Thigh . .  Root  and  Branch.  1832  TENNYSON  Dream  Fair 
Worn.  238  Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race  _Hew'd 
Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroer  On  Arnon  unto  Minnelh. 
1863  WHYTK  MF.LYII.LE  Gladiators  I.  255  To  smite  the 
heathen  hip-and-thigh  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

attrib.  1832  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLVII.  502  A  hip-and- 
thigh  reformer  ..  has  replied  to  Lord  Nugent. 

3.  Arch.  a.  A  projecting  inclined  edge  on  a  roof, 
extending  from  the  ridge  or  apex  to  the  eaves,  and 
having  a  slope  on  each  side  ;  the  rafter  at  this  edge, 
the  hip-rafter:  see  also  attrib.  uses  in  40. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  901  The  Bricklayer  some- 
times will  require  to  have  running  measure  for  Hyps  and 
Valleys.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  240  Here  at  London, 
the  Vallies  are  commonly  tiled  with  Plain  Tiles,  and  the 
Hips  with  Ridge. .Tiles.  1828  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II. 


HIP. 

1883  Pall  Mall  C.  6  Apr.  7/1  Two  indiarubber  hip  fishing 
stockings. 

b.  Comb,  in  sense  i,  as  hip-ache;  hip-deep  a<lj.  ; 
hip-bath,  a  bath  in  which  a  person  can  sit  immersed 
up  to  the  hips  ;  hip-belt,  antiquary's  name  for  a 
belt  worn  diagonally  about  the  left  hip  and  the 
right  side  of  the  waist,  a  pai  t  of  mediaeval  armour ; 
hip-disease,  a  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  character- 
ized by  inflammation,  fungous  growth,  and  caries 
of  the  bones ;  f  hip-evil  =  hip-disease ;  •(•  hip- 
halt  a.,  lame  in  the  hip,  limping  ;  t  hip-hap,  a 
covering  for  the  hips ;  hip-look,  in  Wrestling, 
a  close  grip  in  which  one  contestant  places  a  hip 
or  leg  in  front  of  the  other,  and  attempts  to  swing 
him  over  this  to  the  ground ;  hip-pain,  pain  in 
the  hip-joint.  HIP-GOCT  ;  hip-pocket,  a  pocket  in 
a  pair  of  trousers,  just  behind  the  hip ;  hip- 
revolver,  one  carried  in  the  hip-pocket ;  hip- 
strap,  a  strap  lying  on  the  horse's  hips,  and 
supporting  the  breeching  in  a  carriage-harness. 
Also  HIP-BONE,  etc. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4!  IV.  47  Even  the  *hip. 
bath,  however,  though  it  mitigates  the  pain,  occasionally 
does  nothing  more.  1860  llhistr.  Lend.  Nt'ivs  26  May 
503/1  Hip  baths  and  sponge  baths,  of  the  best  designs.  1874 
BOUTF.LL  Atins  ff  Ann.  x.  197  From  the  *hip-belt  was 
suspended,  on  the  left  side,  the  long  sword.  Ibid.  203 
In  some  few  instances,  however,  the  hip-belt  appears  worn 
over  the  taces.  1897  Pall  Mall  Mfig.  Dec.  507  My  carriers 
.  -were  *hip-deep  in  the  grass.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Kef. 
IX.  329  Her  right  lower  limb  was  wasted  and  shortened 
from  old  "hip-disease.  1782  W.  HEBERDEN  Cojmn.  xxi. 
(1806)  107  The  *hip-evil  evidently  belongs  to  the  scrofula. 
1390  GOWER  Con/.  II.  159  Therto  he  was  *hippe-hall.  rti6oo 
Turn.  Tottenham  218  Some  come  hyp  halt,  and  some 
trippand.  a  1625  FLETCHER  Lore's  Cure  II.  ii,  A  pox  o'  this 
filthy  fardingale,  this  *hip-hape  \  1888  Century  Mag. 
July  373/2  The  Tartar  . .  caught  him  around  the  body, 
and,  with  a  "hip-lock  and  a  tremendous  heave,  threw  him 
over  his  head.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Elm,  An 
admirable  Remedy  for  the  Sciatica,  or  *Hip-pain.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  i6July7/i  Drawing  his  own  six-shooter  from 
his  'hip-pocket.  1898  DOYLE  Trag.  Korosko  iv.  109  I've 


buckles  to  the  breeching  tugs,  which  it  supports. 

c.  Comb,  in  sense  3,  as  hip-knob,  a  knob  or 
ornament  surmounting  the  hip  of  a  roof;  hip- 
mould,  -moulding,  (a)  the  mould  or  templet  by 
which  the  hip  of  a  roof  is  set  out ;  (t>)  the  'back' 
or  outer  angle  of  the  hip  (Chambers  Cycl.  1727- 
41 ) ;  hip-pole,  a  pole  supporting  the  hip-rafter ; 
hip-rafter,  the  rafter  extending  along  the  hip  of 
a  roof;  hip-tile,  a  tile  of  special  shape  used  at 
the  hip  of  a  roof;  hip-truss,  a  combination  of 
timbers  supporting  the  hip-rafter.  Also  HIP-ROOF. 

1849  Ecelesiologist  IX.  71  A  barge-board,  having  a  cross, 
with  sunken  trefoiled  panels  for  a  "hip-knob.  1703  MOXON 
Mech.  Exerc.  156  Back  or*  Hip-molding,  the  backward  Hips 
or  Valley-Rafters  in  the  way  of  an  Angle  for  the  back  part 
of  a  Building.  1782  f'fiil.  Trans.  LXXII.  367  This  *hip- 
pole  was  supported,  at  its  proper  distance  from  the  *hip- 
rafter,  by  an  iron-strap,  or  holdfast.  1703  MOXON  Mech. 
£.rerc.  240 *Hip Tiles, which  are  used  sometimes  for.. Hips 
of  Rooffs.  1842-76  GWILT  Arc/lit.  §  1836  Ridge  roof  and 
hip  tiles  are  formed  cylindrically,  to  cover  the  ridges  of 
houses.  1879  Cassell's  Tcchn.  Educ.  IV.  284/2  The  true 
shape  of  the  *hip-truss. 

Hip  (hip),  hep  (hep),rf.2  Forms  :  a.  i  heope, 
hlope,  4-5  hepe,  4-6  heppe,  5  heepe,  7  hepp, 
6-  hep.  0.  5  hipe,  6  hipp,  6- hip.  [OE.  hiope. 
hlope  wk.  fern.,  from  same  root  as  OS.  hiopo,  OHG. 
hittfo,  hiafo,  MHG.  hiefe  wk.  masc.,  thorn-bush, 
bramble  :-OTeut.  types  *heupSn-,  *heupon-.  The 
regular  mod.  repr.  of  OE.  hcope,  ME.  hepe,  would 
be  hepe  or  heep  ;  hep  and  hip  appear  to  be  due  re- 
spectively to  ME.  and  mod.Eng.  shortening  of  f.] 
The  fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  or  of  roses  in  general. 

a.  C72S  Corpus  Gloss.  1858  Sicomoros,  heopan.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  96  Genim  brer  be  hiopan  on  weaxafr 
ciooo  J&.FRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr. - Wiilcker  133/36  Kutwnis, 
heope.  13..  K.  Alis.  4983  Hawen,  hepen,  slon,  andrabben. 
c  1350  mil.  t'alernc  iS'n  Hawes,  hepus,  &  hakernes  &  \K 
hasel-notes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  T/iafas  36  Sweete  as  is 
the  Brembul  flour  That  bereth  the  rede  hepe  \v.  rr.  heepe, 
heppe,  hipe].  1483  Catli.  Angl.  183  2  An  Heppe,  cornnm. 
1486  Bk.  .M.  Attans  Eva,  Hawys  and  heeppes  and  other 
thyngsynow.  1562  TURNER  Herlal  11.  119  Let  them. .take 
hede  that  make  tartes  of  Heppes.  1565  GOLDING  Oi-iifs 
Met.  i.  (15931  4  Men  themselves  . .  Did  live  by  respis,  heps 
and  haws.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  633  It  may  bee  Heps  and 
Brier-Berries  would  doe  the  like.  1648  SANDERSON  Serin. 
II.  247  Hepps  and  haws  grow  in  every  hedge.  1794 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Rot.  v.  52  The  hep  which  is  the  fruit 
of  it  [rose].  1861  S.  THOMSON  U'ild  H.  in.  led.  41  265  Let 
us  take  the  rose  hep.  1883  Century  ting.  XXVI.  354  Con- 
tent to  gather  the  heps  and  sow  the  seed. 

g.  14..  Isee  a.  quot.  c  1386).  1581  RICHE  Farevi.  Mil. 
Prof.  Diij,  Hippes,  Hawes,  and  Slowes  1591  SPENSER 


87  When  the  angle  bends  inwards,  it  is  called  a  valley  ;  but  i  Prof.  Unj,  Hippes,  Hawes,  and  Jlowes  1591  SPESSE 
when  outwards,  it  is  called  a  hip.  1887  Honurop.  H\irld  M.  Hubberd  948  Eating  hipps,  and  drinking  watry  fome 
i  Nov.  ,n  The  ridges,  hips,  and  finials  are  of  terracotta.  1601 1  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  361  A  red  berry  like  to  the  hips  oi 

-»n     ITfvlaAfrnu  *•«>*      Anr,rcnxj      \fifrf       r'Ji-i      hr,    >    C     I  hat    HO 


b.  A  spandrel :  see  quot. 

1726  LEONI  Alberts  Archit.  I.  55  '2  The  vacuities  ..  left 
between  the  back,  .of  the  Arch,  and  the  upright  of  the  Wall 
it  is  turn'd  from,  call'd  by  Workmen,  the  Hips  of  the  Arch. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attrib.  Reaching  up  to 
the  hips.  (See  also  hip-bath  in  b.) 


an  Eglantine.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  69  P  5  That  no 
Fruit  grows  Originally  among  us,  besides  Hips  and  Haws, 
Acorns  and  Pig-Nuts.  1784  COWPKR  /  ask  \.  120.  I  fed 
on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws.  1840  HOOD  Kihnansegg, 
Courtship  xix,  Pretty  C  is  ..  Who  blushes  as  red  as  haws 
and  hips,  a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  De  rrofundis  ix,  The 
little  red  hip  on  the  tree. 


HIP. 

b.  Comb.,  as  hep-  or  hip-berry,  -bramble,  -Mar, 
•rose,  -stone,  -thorn,  -tree. 

«iooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  266  Heopbremles  leaf.  4x1387 
Sinon.  Bart  ft.  36  Rnacanina,  .  heppe-brer.  c  nyoAlphita 
157  s.  v.  Rubvs,  hepebrembel.  1483  Calh.  Aiigl.  183/2  An 
Heppe  tre  (.-I.  Hepe  trel,  conns.  1513  DOUGLAS  'sEntis 
in.  i.  46  Quhar  hepthorne  buskis  on  the  top  grew  hie.  1770 
WARING  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  370  Almost  as  frequent  as 
the  common  hep-tree.  1797  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Beckmann's 
invent.  I.  215  The  wax  almost  resembles  the  hip-stone.  1839 
GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  116  Red  dog  rose  or  hep  tree. 
Hip  (hip),  .r*.3  Also//,  hipps.  [A  variant  of 
HYP,  abbreviation  of  hypochondria.  The  spelling 
with.y  is  more  usual  in  the  sb. ;  but  i  prevails  in 
the  vb.  and  derivatives.]  Morbid  depression  of 
spirits  ;  the  '  blues  *. 

1710  Taller  No.  230  F  5  Will  Hazzard  has  got  the  Hipps, 
having  lost  to  the  Tune  of  Five  Hundr'd  Pound.  1715  BAILEY 
Erasm.  Collof.  (1877)  130(0.  i  When  he  is  neither  in  a  passion, 
nor  in  the  hipps  [sollicitits],  nor  in  liquor.  176*  C.  JOHNSTON 
Reverie  (1763)  I.  229  That,  .sentimental  strain  gives  me  the 
hip.  c  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  John  tie  Lancaster  (1809)  I.  256 
Vou  have  caught  the  hip  of  your  hypochondriac  wife. 
t  Hip,  ». '  Obs.  or  dial.  >  orms :  3-4  huppe, 
4  hupe,  (pa.  t.  3  hupte,  4  hipte),  4-5  hyppe, 
hippe,  7-  hip.  [ME.  hiippe,  hyppe:— OE.  type 
Vy//a»  =  OHG.  *hupfen,  MHG.  and  Ger.  hiipfen, 
Goth,  type  *huppjan.  This  word  is  not  found  in 
the  early  stage  of  any  of  the  langs. :  cf.  OE.  hoppian, 
ON.  hoppa  to  HOP.] 

1.  intr.  To  hop  ;  now  north,  to  hop  on  one  foot. 
A  bird  is  said  to  '  hop '  on  two  feet,  a  man  to  '  hip '  on  one. 
a  1150  Owl  $  Night.  1636  f>e  nihtegale  . .  hupte  uppon  on 
blowe  ris.      c  1300  St.  Brandan  500  He  hipte  him  amidde 
the  see  out  of  the  schip  biside.      1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc. 
1539  Some  gas  hypand  als  a  ka.     13. .  Gaw.  fyGr.  Knt.  1459 
J>e  hede  hypped  a}ayn,  were-so-euer  hit  hitte.     1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  xv.  557  pat  hippe  [v.r.  huppe]  aboute  in  Engelonde 
to  halwe  mennes  auteres.     c  1400  Harl.   MS.   4196  If.  93 
(Gloss.  H ampule's  Pr.  Consc.  301),  It  [J?e  foule]  hipped  bifore 
him  in  be  gate.    1815  CROCKETT,  Hip,  to  hitch  or  hop  on  one 
foot.    Hip-step-and-jump,  a  youthful  gambol. 
fig.    c  1570  Schorl  Somme  nl  Bk.  Discipl.  75  Reideris  sal 
. .  not  hip  from  place  to  place, 
f  2.  To  walk  lame,  limp,  hobble.   Obs. 
c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mankoiic  in.  xxx.  (1869)  152  Boistows 
j  am,  and  haltinge,  and  wronge.  To  the  birly  j  gohippinge. 
c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1993   He   came   thedur  wyth  an    evyll, 
Hyppyng    on    two    slavys.      c  1440  Promp.   /'an'.   241/1 
Hyppynge,  or  haltynge,  claudicacio. 
8.  To  pass  over,  miss,  '  skip ' ;  =  OVERHIP.  dial. 
1804  TARRAS  Poems  28  (Jam.)  Rather  let's  ilk  daintie  sip  ; 
An'  ev'ry  adverse  bliffert  hip.     1818  Craven  Dial.,  Hip,  to 
pass  by,  to  skip  over. 

Hip,  v*    [f.  HIP rf.i] 

1.  trans.  To  dislocate  or  injure  the  hip  of;    to 
lame  in  the  hip.     See  HIPPED  a.'  3. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  \.  xii.  33  If  a  horse  go  stiffe,  it  is 
a  signe  either  of  wrinching,  hipping,  stifling  or  foundring 
either  in  body  or  legs. 

2.  To  give  a  cross-buttock  in  wrestling;  to  throw 
one's  adversary  over  the  hip.     Cf.  HIPE. 

1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  70  And  a  prime  Wrestler  as  e're 
tript,  Ere  gave  the  Cornish  Hug,  or  Hipt. 

3.  To  form  with  a  hip  or  sloping  edge,  as  a  roof. 
(See  also  HIPPED  a.1  2.) 

i«o  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  557  Theroofe 
.  .to  be  made  after  the  best  manner  hipt  of.  1776  G.  SEMFI.E 
Building  in  Watery  The  front  of  each  Pier  is  hip'd  of. 
1851  TURNER  Dom.  Archit.  I.  vii.  346  A  very  steep  tiled 
roof,  hipped  all  ways. 

Hip,  ».3  colloq.  [f.  HIP  sli.3 :  perh.  back-forma- 
tion from  HIPPED  a?\  tram.  To  affect  with 
hypochondria;  to  render  low-spirited. 

1842  M  KS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  etc.  94  Take  courage  ! 
I  rather  would  hearten  than  hip  thee  !  1843  LEFEVRE  Life 
TraT.  Phys.  I.  i.  in.  62  That  my  constant  attendance  upon 
my  patient  had  hipped  me.  1886  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Fair 
Maid  III.  in.  iii.  27  The  place  hips  me  to  death. 

Hip,  int.  Of*.4)     Also  hep. 

1.  '  An  exclamation  or  calling  to  one ;  the  same 
as  the  Latin  e/io,  heus  ! '  (J.). 

1751  AINSWORTH  Lat,  Did.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(18521 1.34  Perhaps  Dr.  Hartley,  .may  give  me  a  hip,  and  call 
out, '  Prithee,  friend,  do  not  think  to  slip  so  easily  by  me  '. 

2.  An  exclamation  used  (usually  repeated  thrice) 
to  introduce  a  united  cheer  ;  hence  as  sb. 

1827  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  12  To  toss  off  the  glass,  and 
huzza  after  the  '  hip  !  hip  !  hip  ! '  of  the  toast  giver,  a  1845 
HOOD  Sniffing  a  Birthday  xiv,  No  flummery  then  from 
flowery  lips,  No  three  times  three  and  hip-hip-hips  !  1849 
THACKERAY  Pendennis  xvi,  '  Here's  Mrs.  Smirke's  good 
health  :  hip,  hip,  hurray  ! ' 

Hence  Hip  v.*  intr.,  to  shout  'hip';  trans.,  to 
greet  with  'hip'.  Also  hip-;hip-)hnrrah  v. 

1818  MOORED/COT.  (1853)  II.  157  They  hipped  and  hurraed 
me.  1831  Examiner  609/2  One  set  of  men  'hip  hurrah' 
and  rattle  decanter  stoppers.  1871  CARLVLE  in  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  Lett.  I.  116  In  the  course  of  the  installation  dinner, 
at  some  high  point  of  the  hep-hep  hurrahing. 

Hip-bone.  [Hip  rf.i]  The  bone  of  the  hip ; 
i.e.  either  the  ilium,  or  the  ischium,  or  the  es  tn- 
nominatam  as  a  whole,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

ei4oo  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  23  )>e  schuldre  boones  &  be  hipe 
booties  (B.  hepe  bonys].  c  1475  rid.  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
750/10  Clunis,  a  hepebone.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLU  Barthol. 
Anat.  Man.  IV.  xvi.  351  Os  Ischion  or  the  Hip-bone  is  the 
third  part.  1684  WOOD  Life  24  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  109 
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Bridge-bone  ..  that  bone  that  holds  the  two  hipp-bones 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly.  1695  lip.  PATRICK 
Conim.  Gen.  459  That  Sinew  lor  Tendon)  which  fastens  the 
Hip-bone  in  its  socket. 

Hipe  (.haip),  v.  Wrestling,  [peril,  a  deriv.  of 
HIP  rf.l  :  but  the  phonology  is  obscure.]  To 
throw  (an  antagonist;  in  a  particular  manner :  see 
quot.  1870.  Hence  Hipe  sb.,  a  throw  of  this  kind. 

18. .  Ijcrt  WrtstliaHa  in  Blaine  EncycLRnr.  Sports  ^ifij, 
Inside  striking. .  i*  quite  a  different  mode  from  what  we  have 
termed  hipeing.  .To  guard  against  an  inside  stroke,  or  hipe, 
the  defendant  should,  if  possible,  keep  himself  on  the 

f  round.  1870  BLAINE  Encycl.  Kur.  Sports  §  462  Throwing, 
y  lifting  from  the  ground,  and  rapidly  placing  one  of  the 


J.  Wannop. 

Hiper-,  obs.  var.  of  HYPER-. 

t  Hip-frog.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HIP  z».l]  A  frog 
that  hops. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  357,  I  noted  marvellous  abundance 
of  little  hip-frogges. 

Hip-girdle.    [Hip  rf.i] 

1.  Anat.  The  pelvic  girdle  or  arch,  consisting  of 
the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis. 

2.  =  Hip-belt :  see  HIP  j//.l  4  b. 
Hip-gout,    [f.  HIP  */).!  + GOUT.]  =  SCIATICA. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  in.  Furies  540  The  Flix, 
the  Hip-Gout,  and  the  Watry-Tumour.  1657  W.  COLES 
Adam  in  fcden  xxxviii,  The  same  easeth  the  pains  of  the 
Sciatica  or  Hipgout.  1891  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  I.  476 
A  remedy  for  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout. 

Hip-hop,  adv.  [f.  HIP  w.i  +  Hop  v.  •  or  re- 
duplication of  hop,  with  alternation  of  lighter  and 
heavier  vowel  :  cf.  drip-drop,  tip-top :  see  DIB  z».^] 
With  hopping  movement ;  with  successive  hops. 

1672  VM.LIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  m.  ii.  (Arb.JS?  To 
go  off  hip  hop,  hip  hop,  upon  this  occasion,  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  any  conclusion  in  the  world,  I  gad.  n  1729 
CONGREVE  (J.),  Thus  while  he  strives  to  please,  he's  forc'd 
to  do't,  Like  Volscius  hip-hop  in  a  single  boot.  1819  W. 
TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d  (1827)  182  Loupin'  hip-hop  frae 
spire  to  spire. 

Hipil,  obs.  form  of  HIPPLE,  little  heap. 

Hip-joint.  [Hip  j/'.i]  The  joint  of  the  hip, 
the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  with 
the  ilium. 

1794  E.  FORD  (title)  Observations  on  the  Disease  of  the 
Hip  Joint.  1802  PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xxvii.  (1830)  372  The 
ligament  within  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint.  1842  E.  WILSON 
Anat.  Vade  M.  123  The  movements  of  the  hip-joint  are  very 
extensive.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit,  liurmah  I.  63 
A  young  bull,  .got  the  shot,  .in  the  hip-joint,  and  fell. 


oxalgia.     1876  Cl 
iwShe  was  trie  subject  of  hip-joint  disease. 

Hipless  (hi-ples),  a.  rare.  [f.  HIP  rf.l  + -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  hips. 

1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  vi.  122  Their  little, 
bustless.waistless,  hipless  figures.  1897  IVestm.  Gaz.  25  June 
lo/j  You  won't  get  efficient  motherhood  from  these  hipless, 
rushing  women. 

t  Hi-plings,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HIP  rf.i  +  -LINGS  : 
cf.  headlings.]  With  the  hips  foremost. 

rt  1649  WINTHROP  Nnu  Eng.  (1825)  I.  261  It  was  a  woman 
child,  stillborn,  .it  came  hiplings  till  she  turned  it. 

Elipo-  :  obs.  spelling  of  HYPO-. 

Hipoeras,  obs.  form  of  HIPPOCKAS. 

Hipparch  (hi -park).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  fir- 
vapxos,  f.  iViros  horse  +  -apxos  ruling,  ruler.]  Com- 
mander of  the  horse  ;  the  title  of  officers  appointed 
to  command  the  cavalry  in  ancient  Greece. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hipparch,  the  Master  of  the  horses. 
1832  J.  C.  HARE  in  rliilol.  Museum  I.  250 ?*<>/*•,  Callistratus, 
the  son  of  Empedus,  the  hipparch.  1847  GROTE  Greece  \i. 
xxxi.  IV.  182  There  were  now  created.. two  hipparchs,  for 
the  supreme  command  of  the  horsemen. 

So  Hipparchy  [ad.  Gr.  Iwwapx'"  the  office  of  a 
[wrapxpi],  the  rule  or  control  of  horses. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  Whimzies,  Ostler  70  He  speakes  in  his 
ostnefthe  chiefe  seateof  his  hypparchiei  like  a  frog  ina  well. 

II  Hipparion  (hipe»-n^tt).  J'al&ont,  [mod.L., 
ad.  Gr.  'nrnapiov  pony.]  An  extinct  genus  of  quad- 
rupeds of  small  size,  of  Miocene  and  Pliocene  age, 
regarded  as  ancestrally  related  to  the  horse. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (18781  201  The  differences 
between  the  extinct  three-toed  Hipparion  and  the  horse. 
1877  LF.  CONTE  Eleiit.  Geology  in.  (1879)  5^9  The  Proto- 
hippus  of  the  United  States  and  allied  Hipparion  of  Europe, 
an  animal  still  more  horse  like.. in  structure  and  size. 

Hipped,  hipt  (.hipt  ,  «.'    [f.  Hip  ji.i  and  v.2 

+  -ED.J 

1.  Having  hips:  esp.  in  comb.,  as  large-hipped. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  iv.  Kcnnedie  179   Hippit  as  ane 

harrow.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirjtrg.  500/2 
To  be  hipped  and  legged,  or  have  a  payere  of  goode  and 
stedfast  stiltes  vnder  them.  16x1  COTGR.,  Hanchu,  ..  great 
hipt.  1854  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  289  Wide-hipped 
Sinivali.  .grant  us,  goddess,  progeny. 

2.  Arch.  Of  a  roof:  Having  hips  (see  HIP  rf.l  3). 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  1'ract.  Bitild.  129  A  biped  roof,  over  a 

rectangular  plan.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindhf.  50  The 
tower  is  covered  with  a  hipped,  slated  roof. 

3.  Having  the  hip  injured  or  dislocated  ;  lamed 
in  the  hip  ;  hip-shot. 

'5*5-73  Cooi'MK  Thesaurus,  Delumbata  quadrupide,  the 


HIPPO. 

beast  being  hipped.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  315 
The  Horse  is  said  to  be  hipt,  when  the  hip-bone  is  removed 
out  of  his  right  place  . .  It  Cometh  most  commonly  by  some 
great  stripe  or  strain.  1709  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4601/4  All  black, 
\\  iih  his  further  Hip  hipped.  1799  [see  HIP-SHOT  i]. 

Hipped  (hipt),  a.-  colloq.  Also  8  hip'd,  hipt. 
[Altered  spelling  of  HYPT,  hypp'd,  f.  HIP  sb?, 
orig.  HYP.]  Affected  with  hypochondria;  mor- 
bidly depressed  or  low-spirited. 

1710  [see  HYPT].  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  284  p  4,  1  have 
been  to  the  last  Degree  hipped  since  1  saw  you.  1833 
LONGF.  Outrc-mcr  1'rose  Wks.  1886  1.  120  What  with  his 
bad  habits  and  his  domestic  grievances,  he  became  com- 
pletely hipped.  1887  SMILES  Li/.-  s,  Labour  446  When  he 
. .  had  nothing  to  do,  he  became  hipped,  then  ill,  and  then 
was  told  that  he  was  dying. 

Hippelaph    (hi-p/lxf).     Zoo!,      [ad.  mod.L. 
hippelaphtts,  a.  Gr.  iwir(\a<pos  ^Aristotle),  f.  IWos 
horse  +  {\atpos  deer.]     A  large  kind  of  deer,  the 
rusa  deer  of  India  (Cervus  or  Ausa  hippelaphus). 
1828  WEBSTER,  Hippelaph,  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind. 
Hippen :  see  HIPPING. 
Hipper,  var.  of  HEPPER,  a  young  salmon. 
Hippian,  a.  rare.     [f.  Gr.  imros  horse +  -IAK.] 
=  HIPPIC. 

1803  G.  S.  FABER  Mytt.  Cal<iri\\.  303  note,  Winged  horses 

are  assigned  to  Jupiter,  as  being  an  ar'kite  or  hippian  deity. 

Hippiatric  (hipiartrik),  a.  and  sb.  rare.     [ad. 

Gr.  iirirtaT/xKos,  f.   iwirtarpfa  veterinary  surgeon,  f. 

I'TTJTOS  horse  +  idrp6s  healer,  physician.] 

A.  adj.  Relating  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  horses.  B.  sb.  a.  One  who  treats  diseases  of 
horses,  b.  //.  The  treatment  of  diseases  of  horses, 
farriery;  a  treatise  on  this. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  ii.  108  Absyrtus  a  Greek 
Author  . .  who  in  his  Hippiat[r]icks,  obscurely  assigneth  the 
gall  a  place  in  the  liver.  1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  63  The 
Weights  among  the  Greeks  are  differently  to  be  taken  ;  as 
they  are  Attick,  Physical,  Hippiatrick,  Indigenilal,  or 
Exotick.  Ibid.  94  The  Hippiatricks  had  a..Litra  of  12 
[Ounces].  1819  Sporting  Mag.  XXIV.  154  This  great 
master  of  hippiatrics  . .  gives  the  preference  to  horses  that 
turn  out  their  toes. 

So  Hippia  trical  a.  -  HlPPIATBlc  A. ;  Hippia'- 
trist,  one  who  practises,  or  writes  on,  hippiatry ; 
Hippia'try  (-?-tri)  =  HIPPIATKICS  (see  B.  b  above). 
1653  URQUHART  Kalelais  i.  xxxvi,  (Which  is  a  wonderful 
thing  in  Hippiatrie),  the  said  horse  was  thoroughly  cured 
of  a  ringbone  which  he  had  in  that  foot.  i674jEAKE  Arith. 
(1696)  93  Graecian  Hippiatrical  Measures.  1895  19^/1  Cent. 
Mar.  444  Greek  and  Roman  hippiatrists  are  equally  divided 
on  this  point. 

Hippie  (hi'pik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  inm/cos,  f. 
IVijos  horse.  Cf.  ¥.  hippique]  Pertaining  to  horses, 
esp.  to  horse-racing. 

1846  H.  TORRENS  Kern.  Milit.  Lit.  $  Hist.  I.  101  note, 
A  ^curious  instance  of  the  enduring  nature  of  the  hippie 
principle  among  original  nomads.  1871  Daily  Neil's  25  Aug., 
The  hippie  events  of  that  cockney  watering-place.  1885 
Soc.  Lond.  119  The  other  great  hippie  festivals  of  the  year 
at  Doncaster,  at  Stockbridge,  and  at  Chester. 
Hipping  i  (hi-pirj).  north,  dial.  Also  -in,  -en. 
[f.  Hir  z>.i  +  -ING  i.]  //.  Stepping-stones  (by  which 
one  '  hips  '  or  leaps  across  a  stream). 

1703  THORESBY  Let.  to  Ray  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.l,  Hippins, 
steppmgs ;  large  stones  set  ina  shallow  water  at  a  step's  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  to  pass  over  by.    1828  Craven  Dial* 
Hippins,  stepping  stones,  over  a  river  or  brook. 
b.  So  Hippiug-stones,  stepping-stones. 
1781  J.  HUTTON  TourtoCavesG\oss.,Hippen-stoties.   1850 
Tales  of  Kit-Meek  Ser.  it.  120  The  beck  where  they  usually 
crossed  by  the  hipping-stones. 

Hipping  *  (.hi'pirj),  hippen  (hi'p'n).  Sc.  and 
north,  dial.  [f.  HIP  sb?  +  -ING  1.]  A  napkin  wrapt 
about  the  hips  of  an  infant. 

1768  Ross  Htlcnore  13  (Jam.)  The  first  hippen  to  the 
green  was  flung.  1814  CARLYLE  Let.  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  12 
Nov.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  xv.  256  His  pap-spoons  and 
his  hippings.  1825  BROCKETT,  Hippings,  cloths  for  infants. 
1893  Northumtld.  Gloss.,  Jiippin,  a  napkin  for  the  hips  of 
:m  infant.  Also  often  applied  to  the  curtain  of  a  theatre. 

Hippish  hi-pij  ,  a.  colloq.  [f.  HIP  sb?  +  -ISH. 
More  elymologically  HVPPISH  q.v.]  Somewhat 


hypochonclriacal ;  low-spirited. 

1706  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  303  He  is  an  Hippish 
Man,  and  of  Low  Church  as  to  Principles.     1814  MAD. 


D'AfiBLAY  Wanderer  III.  79  Staying  within  doors  gives 
one  a  hippish  turn.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  xxii. 

Hence  Hippishness  (Ash,  1775  . 

Hippie  (hi'p'l),  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  4 
huple, hypil, h ipil,  -yll, heepil,  5  heple,  hupple, 
9  dial,  hippie,  [dim.  of  HEAP  :-OE.  type  *Mcpcl, 
"hypel :  cf.  Ger.  hiiufel,  MHG.  hiufel.]  A  little 
heap,  f  Hipyllmelum  =  *hipplemcal,  in  heaps,  by 
heaps  :  see  -MEAL. 

1381  WYCI.IF  2  Chron.  xxxi.  o  Why  the  heepils  schulden  so 
lyen-  —  tsa,  xvii.  i  Damascn  shal  ..  be  as  an  hypil  (1388 
heep]  of  stones.  —  Wisd.  xviii.  23  Whan  forsothe  now 
hipyllmelum  the!  hadden  fallen  dead,  either  vp  on  other. 
1398  TKEVISA  Karth.  De  l>.  K.  xvn.  l.xxii.  (Tollem.  MS.) 
[Hay  is]  gadered  and  made  of  heples  into  cockes.  1480 
CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  I.  xxii.  (1527)  mb,  Hepes  and  hupplcs 
of  stones  and  of  grauell.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh. 
E.  D.  S.),  Hippies,  cocklets,  or  small  bundles  of  hay 
set  up  to  dry. 

Hippo  U'i'po)-    Colloq.  abbrev.  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

1873  BAKER  Nile  Tribut.  ii.  30  The  hippo  had  been  hauled 
to  shore  by  ropes.  1893  SEI.OUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  65  Our 


HIPPO-. 

guide  now  wished  me  to  remain  here  that  I  might  look  for 
the  hippos. 

b.  atirib.  and  Comb. 

1884  GORDON  Khartoum  Jrnls.  25  Sept.  (1885)  08  Cassim 
gave  him  a  wipe  over  the  head  with  his  Hippo  whip.  '897 
HINDE  Congo  Arabs  40  My  first  experience  of  hippo- 
shooting. 

Hippo,  obs.  f.  HYPO,  abbrev.  of  hypochondria. 

Hippo-  (hip<?),  before  a  vowel  hipp-,  combin- 
ing form  of  Gr.  tmro-s  horse,  in  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  their 
alphabetical  places ;  the  following  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  chiefly  nonce-ivds.  :  Hippa  nthropy 
[cf.  boanthropy\  a  form  of  madness  in  which 
a  man  believes  himself  to  be  a  horse.  Hippo- 
drama  tic  a.j  of  dramatic  nature  or  character 
in  connexion  with  a  circus.  Hippogastro*- 
nomy,  the  art  of  cooking  and  eating  horseflesh. 
Hippo-g-ony  [Gr.  -yovia  a  begetting ;  cf.  cosmo- 
gony], l  pedigree  or  origin  of  a  horse  *  (Davies). 
Hippo'machy  (-maki)  [Gr.  -^a\ia  fighting],  a 
fight  on  horseback.  Hippo mani'acally  adv.,  like 
a  mad  horse.  Hippo  no  my  [after  economy'],  the 
management  of  horses.  Hipponoso  log-y,  Hip- 
popatho  loffy.  '  the  doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  the 
horse'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}\  hence  Hipponosolo'gi- 
cal,  Hippopatholo  gical  adjs.  ;  Hrppophil  e 
(-fil)  [Gr.  <pi\os  loving],  a  lover  of  horses.  Hip- 
popho'bia  [Gr.  -<po&ia  fear,  after  hydrophobia, 
etc.],  fear  of  or  aversion  to  horses.  Hippo-sandal 
(see  quots.).  Hipposteo'logry,  the  description  of 
the  bones  of  the  horse. 

1854  M AVNE  Expos.  Lex. ,  Hippanthropia . .  *hippanthropy . 
1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Hippanthropy.  i8ti  KEEGAM  (title) 
New  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English  . .  with  familiar 
conversations  on  ..  the  Opera,  Singing,  *Hippodramatic 
Performances  [etc-].  1879  SALA  Paris  herself  Again  I. 
xvii.  291  The  grandest  of  hippodramatic  spectacles.  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  74.  575  Our  French  friends'  late 
experiments  in  *hippogastronomy.  1838  SOUTH EY  Doctor 
cxjiv,  V,  88  There  was  nothing  supernatural  in  Nobs.  His 
*hippogony  - .  would  upon  his  theory  have  been  in  the 
course  of  nature.  1623  COCKERAM,  *  Hippomachie,  a  lusting 
on  horsebacke.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Hippomackie,  a  fighting  on 
hors-baclc.  1876  G.  MEREDITH  Branch.  Career  III.  xiv. 
246  As  if . ,  an  insane  young  chorister  or  canon  were  gallop- 
ing straight  on  end  *hippomamacally  through  the  Psalms. 
1618  M.  BASET  (title)  An  *Hipponomie,  or  the  Vineyard  of 
Horsemanship.  1854  MAYNB  Expos.  Lex.,  Hipponoso- 
logicus  . .  *hipponosological.  lbid.t  H  ipponosologia  . .  *hip- 
ponosology.  Ibid. ,  Hippopatlwlogicus , .  *hippopathologicaj. 
1834  W.  PERCIVALL  (title}  *Hippopathology  :  a  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse. 
1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  535  That  sympathy  with  the 
horses  ..  felt  ..  by  the  English  *hippophile.  1841  LONGF. 
in  Life  (1891)  I.  404  You  know  he  has  the  *hippophobia. 
1886  Times  i  Feb.  6/4  Known  in  society  for  his  extra- 
ordinary hatred  of  horses.  This  aversion  amounted  to  a 
real  hippophobia.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Feb.  4/1  Major 
Brucy-Clarke  introduced  a  *hippo-sandal — a  sort  of  iron- 
soled  boot  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  civilized  roads — 
which  was  fastened  by  straps  and  buckles  on  the  outside 
of  the  hoof.  1897  Archxol.  Jrnl.  LIV.  309  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  hippo-sandal  ..  showing  it  to 
be  undoubtedly  a  horse-shoe,  and  probably  used  to  protect 
a  broken  or  injured  hoof.  . .  Two  other  hippo-sandals  of 
neo-archaic  date  were  also  exhibited  . .  Both  are  formed  to 
enlarge  the  surface  of  the  tread,  so  as  to  prevent  the  horse 
sinking  into  the  soft  mosses.  1847  CRAIG,  *Hippostcology. 

Hippocamp  (hi-poksemp).  [ad.  lateL.  hippo- 
campus (see  below).]  =  HIPPOCAMPUS  I. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i.  (R.)f  Fair  silver-footed 
Thetis  . .  Guiding  from  rockes  her  chariot's  hyppocamps. 
1851  C.  NEWTON  in  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  App.  xxi.  402  The 
sea-monsters  whodraw  these  chariots  are  called  Hippocamps, 
composed  of  the  tall  of  a  fish  and  the  fore-part  of  a  horse. 

Hippocampal  (hipokae'mpal,  a.  Anal.  [f. 
HIPPOCAMPUS  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to  the  hippo- 
campus in  the  brain  :  see  HIPPOCAMPUS  3. 

1839-47  TODD  CycL  Anat.  III.  294/2  The  hippocampal 
commissure  of  the  Wombat.  1881  MIVART  Cat  269  The 
anterior  end  of  the  hippocampa!  gyrus. 

Hippocampus  (hipokae-mpys).  PI.  -i.  [a. 
late  L.  hippocampus^  a.  Gr.  iinrdxa/iiroy,  f.  MTTTO-S 
horse  +  Ka^tros  sea-monster.] 

1.  Mytkol.  A  sea-horse,  having  two  fore-feet,  and 
the  body  ending  in  a  dolphin's  or  fish's  tail,  repre- 
sented as  drawing  the  car  of  Neptune  and  other 
sea- deities. 

1606  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Let.  Wks.  (1711)  232  Stately 
pageants  . .  that  -of  Cheapside  was  of  Neptune  on  a  hippo- 
campus, with  his  Tritons  and  Nsereides.  1840  HOOD  Kil- 
manseggi  Marriage  xxviii,  Hearty  as  hippocampus. 

2.  Ichthyol.  A  genus  of  small   fishes,   having  a 
head  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a  horse ;  the 
sea-horse. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist,  353  The  fishe  called  Hippo- 
campus, is  a  present  and  sovereigne  remedie,  against  the 
byting  of  a  madde  dpgge.  1863  Miss  SEWELL  Chr.  Names 
II.  279  The  quaint  little  horny  hippocampus. 

3.  Anat.  Each  of  two  elongated  eminences  (hip- 
pocampus major  and  minor}  on  the  floor  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  so  called  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  fish  (sense  2). 

1706  PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey),  Hippocampa..  in  Anatomy. 
the  Processes  or  Channels  of  the  upper  or  foremost  Ventricles 
of  the  Brain.    1863  Sat.  Rev.  606/2  A  purely  unscientific 
VOL.  V. 
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person,  .capable  of  going  to  his  grave  without  the  remotest 
notion  whether  he  had  a  bippocamptu  or  nut,  if  Mr.  Owen 
and  Mr.  Huxley  had  never  discussed  the  subject. 

Hippocaust  (hi-pwk§st).  [f.  Gr.  fn-iro-y  horse: 
after  HOLOCAUST;  rendering Skr.  acwamedha^\  The 
'  burning  of  a  horse  in  sacrifice. 

1858  F.  HALL  in  Jml.  Asiat.  S'oc.  Bengal -2  w  Not.  .even 
by  a  hundred  hippocausts.  1866  —  in  H .  //.  Wilson's  tr. 
Vishnu  Purdna  III.  198  note,  Or  offers  a  hippocaust  accom- 
panied by  remuneration,  agreeably  to  rule. 

Hippocentaur  (hipose-ntji).    [ad.  L.  hippo- 

ftntanrus,  a.  Gr.  tirjroKtvravpos  (f.  iWo-s  horse  + 
icimvpot  CENTAOR),  horse-centaur,  opp.  to  fx0uo- 
Kfi'raupos  fish-centaur.]  A  fabulous  creature  com- 
bining the  forms  of  a  man  and  a  horse ;  a  centaur. 

[1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  XVIH.  Ixxix.  (1495)  832 
Ipocentaurus  is  a  beest  wonderly  shape,  in  whom  is  acountyd 
the  kynde  of  man  and  of  an  horse.J  1533  ELYOT  Cast. 
Hflthc  (1539)  37  a,  He  affirmeth,  that  he  did  se  an  Hippo- 
centaure.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  157  In  Thessalie  there 
was  borne  a  monster  called  an  Hippocentaure.  1674 
DRYDEN  State  Innoc.  Apol.,  But  how  are  poetical  fictions, 
how  are  hippocentaurs  and  chimeras  . .  to  be  imaged  ? 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  in.  %  97  If  one  stipulate  for  some- 
thing that  can  have  no  existence,  such  as  a  hippocentaur, 
the  stipulation  is  equally  useless. 

Hence  Hippocentatrric  a.t  of  the  nature  of  a 
hippocentaur. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  v.  5  15  A  monstrous  Hippocen- 
taurique  combination. 

Hippocras  ;hrp0kraes).  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  arch. 
Forms;  4-6  ypocras,(5  ypocrate),  6-7  ipocras, 
hipocras,  6-7  (9  arch.}  ippocras,  hypocras,  7- 
hippocras,  -crass,  (6  ypo-,  ipo-,  hypo-,  -crass(e, 
-erase,  -crace,  -craze,  7ippocrass(e,  hyppocras). 
[a.  OF.  ipocras,  ypocras  (#1400),  forms  of  the 
proper  name  Hippocrates;  in  sense  i,  after  the 
med.L.  name,  vinum  Hippocraticum  *  wine  of 
Hippocrates',  app.  given  to  it  because  it  was  fil- 
tered through  '  Hippocrates'  sleeve  *  or  f  bag  ' :  see 
next.  See  Skeat  Chaucer  V.  361. 

£1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  571  Ne  hele  me  may  noo 
phybicien,  Noght  ypocras,  ne  Galyen.] 

1.  A  cordial  drink  made  of  wine  flavoured  with 
spices,  formerly  much  in  vogue. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  365  He  drynketh  Ypocras 
Clarree  and  Vernage  Of  spices  hoote  tencreessen  his  corage. 
1466  Mann.  <V  Housek.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  377  The  same  day  my 
mastyr  paid  fore  ypocras  to  the  Ryalle  x.  d.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  \.  xi.  67  '1  he  quene  . .  Bad  fill  it  full  of  the  riche 
Ypocras.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  7/23  Hypocrace,  vinum 
myrrhatum.  1600  HEY  WOOD  ist  Pt.  Edw.  IV  Wks.  1874 
I.  10  We'le  take  the  tankards  from  the  conduit-cocks  To 
fill  with  ipocras  and  drinke  carouse.  1613  in  Crt,  <$•  Times 
Jos.  I  (1849)  I.  285  The  king  and  queen  were  both  present, 
and  tasted  wafers  and  hippocrass,  as  at  ordinary  weddings. 
1709  STRYPE  Ann.  Re/.  I.xv.  196  After  the  christening  were 
brought  wafers,  comfits  ..  and  hypocras  and  muscadine 
wine.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  iv.  vi,  Now  there  appeared 
the  attendants,  with  hippocras,  syrups,  and  comfits. 

f  2.  Hippocras  bag*.  A  conical  bag  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  flannel,  used  as  a  filter  or  strainer.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  153  The  wholesomest  wines  . .  be 
such  as  haue  run  through  a  strainer  or  Ipocras  bag,  and 
thereby  lost  some  part  of  their  strength.  1641  FRENCH 
Distill,  v.  (1651)  123  When  you  would  have  this  or  any 
other  Liquor  to  be  very  clear,  you  may  use  the  triple  Hy- 
pocras bag.  1674  JOSSELYN  Voy.  New  Eng.  190  Put  them 
in  an  Hippocras  bag  and  let  it  drain  out  of  it  self. 

Hippocrates  (hipfkratiz).  Name  of  a  famous 
ancient  Greek  physician  born  about  460  B.  c. 
t  Hippocrates*  bag,  Hippocrates*  sleeve  [tr. 
L.  manica  jFfippo£ratis]=*\)rtc.  2.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  6  Passing  it  [Ippocrasse]  through  a 
Wollen  Bagge,  which  they  call  Hippocrates  Sleeue.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Hippocrates  Bag,  a  Bag  made  of  white 
Cotton,  like  a  Sugar  Loaf,  pointed  at  Bottom.  1775  ROMANS 
Florida  137  It  is  then  put  into  bags  of  the  form  of  Hippo- 
crates's  sleave  to  drain  it  from  all  superfluous  humidity. 

Hippocratic  (hip0krse-tik),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
Hippocratic-uS)  f.  Hippocrates',  see  prec.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hippocrates  ;  following  the 
method,  or  made  according  to  the  receipt  of  Hippo- 
crates, t  Hippocratic  wine,  spiced  wine,  hippocras. 

c  1620  BACON  Wks.  (1857)  111.831  Astringents..  Hippo- 
cratic wines.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
508  The  Hippocratic  rule,  that  the  amount  of  food  and 
exercise  must  be  balanced.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc*  Life  Greece 
ix.  279  These  enquiries  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine, 
and  must  be  based  on  the  Hippocralic  writings. 

2.  Applied  to  the  shrunken  and  livid  aspect  of 
the  countenance  immediately  before  death,  or  in 
a  case  of  exhaustion  threatening  death  :  so  called 
because  described  by  Hippocrates. 

1713  SPREGNELL  The  Plague  mPfriZ.  Trans.  XXVIII.  120 
Succeeded  by . .  Lethargy,  a  dismal  Hippocratic  Face, 
staring  Eyes.  1770  HANLY  Ibid.  LXI.  132  With  a  sharp 
pinched-up  nose,  hippocratic  countenance.  1881  Century 
Mag.  XXIII.  300/1  The  lines  of  the  face  hippocratic. 

fig.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  4-  Pr.  \\\.  viii,  A  terrible  Hippo- 
cratic look  reveals  itself.  1880  Intcrnat.  Rm.  VIII.  372 
The  absolutist  regime  there  shows  a  Hippocratic  visage. 

So  Kippocratian  (-kr^'-Jan),  Hippocra'tical 
adjs.  =  prec.  Hippo 'cratism,  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates.  Kippo'cratize  v,  intr.^  to  follow  or 
imitate  Hippocrates. 

a  1849  POE  Loss  Breath  Wks.  1864  IV.  307  The  *Hippo- 
cratian  pathology.  1876  W.  STEPHENS  Mem.  Chichestfr 
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190  Half  of  the  wine  was  to  be  hypocratian.  1615  HART 
Anat.  Ur.  \.  \\.  32  With  an  *Hippocraticall  face,  deaths 
trustie  messenger.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  L  363  A  physician 
truly  Hippocratical,  and  guided  by  observation.  1818  TODD, 
*Hippocratism  [cites  Chambers).  1869  tr.  Hugo's  By  King's 
Ci*ni}iuind  I.  i.  3  He  "Hippocratised  and  he  Pindarised. 

Hippocrene  (hi-p^kr/n).  In  7  erron.  Hypo-. 
[ad.  L,.  Hippocrene^  Gr.  'Iiriroicprjvrj  for  "Imrov  Kprjvi] 
(  fountain  of  the  horse ',  so  called  because  it  was 
fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  Pega- 
sus' hoof.  Cf.  F.  Hippocrene  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

Name  of  a  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred 
to  the  Muses ;  hence  used  allusively  in  reference 
to  poetic  or  literary  inspiration. 

1634  HABINGTON  Castara  (Arb.)64  My  sacke  will.. inspire 
so  high  a  rage,  That  Hypocrene  shall  henceforth  Poets 
lacke.  1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog  iii.  260  And  Hypocrene  it 
selfe  is  but  a  Tale  To  countenance  dull  Soules  who  drinke 
not  Ale.  1693  CONGREVE  in  Dryd&fs  Persius  (1697)  400 
This  Hippocrene,  which  from  a  Rock  did  flow.  1820  KEATS 
Ode  to  Nightingale  16  O  for  a  beaker. .  Full  of  the  true,  the 
blushful  Hippocrene.  1841  LONGF.  Goblet  of  Life  ii,  Mad- 
dening draughts  of  Hippocrene. 

Hence  Hippocre  niau  a.,  pertaining  to  Hippo- 
crene. 

a  1679  EARL  OF  ORRERY  Guzman  i,  There's  no  more  Hy- 
pocrinian  Moisture  in  my  Brain. 

Hippocrepian  (hipokrf-pian),  a.  (sb.}  Zool. 
and  Bot.  [f.  HIPPO-  +  Gr.  Kprjms  shoe  +  -(I)AN.] 

Resembling  a  horseshoe :  spec,  applied  to  the 
lophophore  of  certain  polyzoans,  and  so  to  these 
polyzoans  themselves,  b.  as  sb.  A  hippocrepian 
polyzoan. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  461  The  lophophore 
resembles  that  of  the  hippocrepian  Phylactolaemata  in  being 
produced  into  two  arms  fringed  with  a  double  series  of 
tentacula.  1888  DAWSON  Geol.  Hist.  Plants  iii.  94  Traces 
of  the  hippocrepian  mark  characteristic  of  Protopteris. 

Hippocre-piform,  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FORM.J  Shaped  like  a  horse-shoe. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  GRAY. 

f  Hippodame.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  iVwoSa^os  horse- 
tamer,  but  in  sense  i,  app.  confused  with  hippotam:^ 
HIPPOPOTAMUS.] 

1.  erron.  used  by  Spenser  for  HIPPOCAMP. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  50  Infernall  Hags,  Centaurs, 
feendes,  Hippodames.  Ibid.  in.  xi.  40  His  [Neptune's] 
swift  charet  ..  Which  foure  great  Hippodames  did  draw. 

2.  A  horse-tamer. 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Hippodame,  a  Horse  breaker. 

Hence  Hippo'damist,  a  horse-tamer;  Hippo*- 
damous  a.,  horse-taming,  horse-breaking. 

1841  S.  WARREN  Ten  Thoits.  a  Yearn,  x.  293  The  present 
famous  hippodamist  at  Windsor,  by  touching  a  nerve  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse,  reduces  him  to  helpless  docility.  1894 
Athensum  i  Sept.  284/3  The  hippodamous  gentry  who  re- 
ceive more  or  less  attention  from  him.  [See  HIPPOLOGICAL.] 

Hippodrome  n*i*pWwm),  sb.  [a.  F.  hippo- 
drome (,13th  c.  in  Hatz. -Darin.,  in  form  ypodrotne), 
or  ad.  L.  kippodromosJGr.iiriTu$pQpo'sTa.ce-CQ\n$eiQr 
chariots,  f.  iinro-ff  horse  +  Spoyuos  race,  course.] 

1.  In   Gr.  and  Kom.  Antiq.    A  course  or  circus 
for  horse-races  and  chariot-races.     Sometimes  used 
as  a  high-sounding  name  for  a  modern  circus. 

[1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  (1561)  36  b  (Stanf),  There  is  a 
faire  grene  aunciently  called  H ippodrontus }  1585  T.  WASH- 
INGTON tt.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  n.  xvi.  50  Of  the  noble  anti- 
quities . .  found  at  Constantinople,  are  the  Hippodrome. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  34  The  swift  hoofe  beats  the  dustie 
Hippodrome.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xli.  518  The 
glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hippodrome.  1855 
MILMAK  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  viii.  (1864'  II.  380  Dragged  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  rabble  round  the  Hippodrome  and  then  put  to 
death.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Dec.  6/1  '  Olympia  '  is  to  be 
open  on  Boxing  Day,  [with],  .the  famous  Hippodrome  which 
has  just  arrived  from  Paris. 

2.  U.S.  Sporting  slang.  A  fraudulent  race,  or  other 
athletic  contest,  in  which  it  is  arranged  beforehand 
which  of  the  contestants  shall  win.  (Cent.  Diet.} 

Hence  Hi'ppodrome  v.  (U.S.  Sporting slang}>  to 
conduct  races  or  other  contests  in  which  the  result 
is  prearranged  by  collusion  (see  2  above).  Hip- 
podro  mic,  and  erron.  Hippodroma  tic  (confused 
with  hippodramatic  :  see  HIPPO-)  adjs.,  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  hippodrome  or  circus.  Hippo'dro- 
mist,  a  trainer  or  rider  of  a  horse  in  a  circus. 

1840  MRS.  SHELLEY  in  Shelley's  Ess.  I.  Pref.  19  Well 
versed  in  nautical,  "hippodromic,  and  other  arts.  1893  Na- 
tion (N.  Y.)  18  May  370/3  The  '  Talisman  '  is  to  a  painful 
extent  melodramatic  and  hippodromic.  1886  Daily  News 
14  Dec.  3/1  The  *hippodro mists  confess  that  they  have  to 
get  their  clever  ponies  from  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Hippogriff,  -gryph  (hi-pogrif).  [a.  F.  hip- 
pognffe  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  ippogrifo 
(Ariosto),  f.  Gr.  finro-s  horse  +  It.  grifo,  late  L. 
grypkus  GRIFFIN.]  A  fabulous  creature,  like  a 
griffin,  but  with  body  and  hind-quarters  resembling 
those  of  a  horse. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hippogrypkt  a  kind  of  feigned 
beast,  in  part  horse,  in  part  Griffin,  a  1659  CLEVELAND 
Poems,  Chym.  Magic  2  Tell  us  no  more  of  Icarus,  Of  Hypo- 
gryph,  or  Pegasus.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  iv.  542  He  caught 
him  up,  and  without  wing  Of  hippogrif,  bore  through  the 
atr  sublime.  1790  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  III.  487  The 
African  magician . .  sends  him  to  wander  through  the  air  on 
a  hippogrif.  1856  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Callista  222  She  thinks 
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herself  a  Christian,  when  she  is  just  as  much  a  hippogriff,  or 
a  chimera. 

b.  transf.  andyff. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Km.  I.  iv.  iv,  Woe  the  day  when  they 
mounted  thee  . .  on  that  wild  Hippogryff  of  a  Democracy  ; 
which  . .  no  yet  known  Astolpho  could  have  ridden  !  1864 
VAMBERY  Tru-'.Centr.Asia  146,  I  was  obliged,  however,  to 
tug  a  long  time  at  the  reins,  before  I  could  induce  my  long- 
eared  hippogriff  to  change  his  headlong  career. 
Also  f  Hippogri  ffic,  -gri'ffin,  -on,  -gryphon. 
1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  xi.  147  Or  Pacolets,  or 
Bradamants,  or  Hippo-gryphon.  1656  EARL  MONM.  Adz't. 
fr.  faruass.^  368  Poets  in  their  writings  had  mentioned 
Tritons, ..  Sirins,  Hypogriffiks,  Phenixes.  179^  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly^  Rev.  XX VI .  247  Ariosto,  whose  hippogriffon  so 
few  have  since  been  able  to  govern.  1848  C.  C.  CLIFFORD 
AristiiftA.,  /->o^3i  Not  hippogriffins,  sir,  nor  yet  stag-goats. 
Eippoid  (hi-poid).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  IITTTO-S  horse  + 
-OID  :  cf.  anthropoid]  An  animal  resembling,  or 
allied  to,  the  horse. 

1880  HUXLEY  in  Times  25  Dec.  4/1  &.friniA  facie  probabi- 
lity that  this  primordial  hippoid  had  a  low  form  of  brain. 

Hippolith  vhi'polib).  [ad.  uaed.L.  hippolithus, 
f.  Gr.  iffTO-s  horse +  Xi'flos  stone:  cf.  F.  hippolithe] 
A  concretion  or  calculus  found  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines  of  a  horse. 

(1661  LovELLffist.^itim.  »,  Min.  81  The  stone  found  in  the 
stomack,  called  hiffolithus.\  1838  WEBSTER  cites  QUINCY. 
Hippology  .hipp'lod^i).  rare.  [f.  HIPPO-  + 
-(O)LOUT.J  '1'he  study  of  horses.  So  Hippolo-fri- 
cal  a.,  relating  to  hippology  ;  Hippcrloglst,  one 
versed  in  hippology. 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hipfologia.  .\nppo\ogy.  1885 
tr.  Helm's  Ifand.  PI.  >,  Anim.  424  The  celebrated  traveller 
and  hippologist.  1887  F.  H.  HUTH  (title)  Bibliographical 
Record  of  Hippology,  or  Works  on  Horses  and  Equitation. 
T&<)+Athen&iim  i  Sept.  285/1  [Capt.  Hayes]  an  author  of  re- 
nown in  the  field  of  hippodamous  and  hippological  literature. 
II  Hipponianes  vh'PC' manlz).  [(jr.  imru/Mves 
(see  below),  neut.  of  iViro/jai'jJs,  f.  IITTTO-S  horse + 
pav-,  root  of  /laivfaOat  to  be  mad.  In  mod.F.  hip- 
pomane.]  a.  '  A  small  black  fleshy  substance  said 
to  occur  on  the  forehead  of  a  new-born  foal '.  b. 
'  A  mucous  humour  that  runs  from  mares  a-horsing ' 
(Liddell  and  Scott).  (Both  reputed  aphrodisiacs.) 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  222  These  foles  verily,  by  report, 
haue  growing  on  their  forehead  . .  a  little  black  thing  of  the 
bignesse  of  a  fig,  called  Hippomanes.  a  1661  HOLVDAY 
Juvenal  130  Cassonia  the  wife  of  Caligula  . .  whom  she 
drench'd  with  the  love-cup  made  of  the  hippomanes,  a  tender 
peice  of  flesh  taken  from  the  brow  of  a  young  foal.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  443.  1756  Genii.  Mag,  XXVI. 
170  The  Hippomanes  has  been  distinguished  under  two 
species;  the  one  a  liquor  distilling  from  a  mare,  during  the 
time  of  her  heat.  1831  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  201 
Poison  was  compounded,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
wizard,  of  adders'  skins,  toads'  skins,  and  the  hippomanes  in 
the  head  of  a  young  foal. 

t  Hipponesse.  Obs.  rare.  A  name  of  some 
fur-bearing  animal. 

1619  MIDDLE-TON  Love  $  Antiq.  19  The  names  of  those 
Beasts,  bearing  Furr,  and  now  in  vse  . .  Martin,  Badger, 
Beare,  Luzerne,  Budge,  Otter,  Hipponesse,  and  Hare. 

Hippophagy  (hipp-fadji).  [f.  Gr.  i'inro-5  + 
-ipafia  eating.]  The  practice  of  eating  horseflesh. 
1828  WEBSTER  cites  Q.  Re-.t.  1860  MRS.  P.  BYRNE  Under- 
curr.  Overlooked  \\.  115  [Denmark]  is  perhaps  the  only 
country  where  prisoners  are  condemned  to  hippophagy. 
1891  County  Gentle m.  XXX.  103  Hippophagy  has  long  been 
a  recognized  cult  at  Paris. 

So  Hippo-pliagism  =  prec. ;  Hippo -phagist,  an 
eater  of  horseflesh  ;  Hippophagi-stical  a.,  relat- 
ing to  hippophagy;  Hippo-phagous  a.,  eating 
horseflesh. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Hippophagmts,  feeding  on  horses,  as  the 
Tartars.  1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  485/2  It  is.. of  little  use  that 
historians  and  travellers  tell  of  hippophagists.  1869  BAR- 
ING-GOULD Orif.  Relig.  Selie/nS  The  hippophagism  of  the 
Tartar  and  ancient  Norseman  sprang  up  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  nomad  life.  1881  Graphic  10  Sept.  286  Sausage- 
makers  of  hippophagistical  tendencies. 

Hippopotamic  (hi  poipotarmik,  -pp-tamik),  a. 
[f.  HIPPOI-OTAM-US  +  -io.]  Belonging  to,  like,  or 
suggesting  a  hippopotamus;  huge,  unwieldy. 

1?85  J-  DOUGLAS  Antiq.  Earth  g  These  hippopotamic 
remains  being  discovered  petrified.  1863  LIVINGSTON  K 
Zambesi  x\\.  326  They  stare  with  peculiar  stolid  looks  of 
hippopotamic  surprise.  1884  1'unch  15  Nov.  240/1  Rather 
hippopotamic  in  his  humour. 

So  Hippopota'mian,  Hippopo'tamine  adjs.— 
prec.  ;  Hippopo'tamid  Zool.,  an  animal  of  the 
family  Hippopotamidx ;  Hippopo'tamoid  a.,  re- 
sembling a  hippopotamus. 

1864  Realm  6  Apr.  2  Ladies  of  such  hippopotamian  pro- 
portions. 1866  E.  C.  RYE  Brit.  Beetles  56  The  heavy  hip- 
potamoid  Zaiirns  fit'tus.  1871  HUXLEY  Anat.  Vert.  Anim. 
viii.  :;-<,  Merycopotamus.. appears  to  have  been  a  Hippo- 
potamid.  1883  Nature  XXVII.  247  About  thirty  years  is 
the  extreme  limit  of  Hippopotamine  existence. 

Hippopotamus  'hipop^-tamps).  PI. -muses, 
-mi.  Forms  :  o.  4  ypotame,  -tamos,  -tanos, 
-tanus,  5  ypotam,  ipotayne,  (//.  ypotamy), 
6-7  hippotame,  (6  hyppotame,  hippotamon  . 
ft.  6-7  hippopotame,  (7  hippopotom,  -potamy, 
hyppopotamus),  7-  hippopotamus,  (8-9  -os). 
[a.  late  L.  hippopotamus,  a.  late  Gr.  iTrrroTroVa/ios 
(Galen) ,  f.  iViro-s  horse  +  iroTa^os  river.  (The  earlier 
Gr.  writers  used  o  1'iriros  o  jrord/iios  the  riverine 
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horse.)  The  earlier  Eng.  forms  were  a.  OF.  ypo- 
lame  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  ypota- 
miis,  corruption  of  hippopotamus.  The  mod.Fr. 
is  hippopotame.} 

A  pachydermatous  quadruped,  the  African  river- 
horse,  Hippopotamus  amphibitis,  a  very  large  beast 
with  a  thick  heavy  hairless  body,  large  muzzle  and 
tusks,  and  short  legs,  inhabiting  the  African  rivers, 
lakes,  and  estuaries. 

a.  13. .  K.  Alls.  5166  Ypotamos  comen  flyngynge.  .Crete 
bestes  and  griselich.  Ibid.  5184  Ypotame  a  wonder  beest  is 
More  than  an  olifaunt,  I  wis.  Ibid.  6554  He  sleth  ypotanos, 
and  kokadrill.  1340-70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  157  Dredful  dra- 
gonus . .  Addrus  and  ypotamus,  and  obure  ille  wormus.  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  P,  R.  xm.  xxvi.  (1495)  460  Some  fysshe 
seke  theyr  meete  oonly  in  water  and  some  by  nyghte  vpon 
the  londe,  as  Ypotanus,  the  water  horse,  c  1400  MAUSDEV. 
(1839)  xxvi.  268  In  that  Contree  ben  many  Ipotaynes  [Roxb. 
ypotams].  1563  HvLLArt  Garden.  (1593)  26  The  hide  of 
the  riuer  Horse,  named  Hippotamon.  1572  BOSSEWELL 
Armorie  II.  65  b,  The  water  Horsse  of  the  Sea  is  called  an 
Hyppotame.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  22  Monsters, 
Chimeraes,  Hippotames,  and  others  such,  which  Heraulds 
undertake  to  bestow  upon  Gentlemens  Buryings. 

(3.  1563  WARDE  tr.  Alexi?  Seer,  n.  28  b  (Stanf.)  A  skin. . 
of  a  Hippopotame.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo  s  Africa  i.  39  The 
Hippopotamus  or  water-horse  is  somewhat  tawnie.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  91  (Stanf. )  The  river  Bambotus  full  of  Cro- 
codiles and  Hippopotames.  1605  DANIEL  Philotas  in  Farr 
-S".  P.  yas.I  (1848)  274  Me  thought  a  mighty  hippopotamus, 
From  Nilus  floting,  thrusts  into  the  maine.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Praise  Hempseed  Wks.  HI.  63/1  The  Ibis,  Croco- 
dile, a  Cat,  a  Dog.The  Hippopotamy,  beetles,  or  a  frog.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  x.  292  The  hippopotamos  is  an  animal 
as  large,  and  not  less  formidable  than  the  Rhinoceros.  1833 
LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  221  The  tusks  of  hippopotamuses 
often  appear  on  the  surface.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  iii. 
81  A  considerable  body  of  bitter  water  containing  leeches. . 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

^  attrib.  1875  MASKELL  Ivories  14  The  handle  of  a  mirror 
in  hippopotamus  ivory.  1897  Daily  News  6  Dec.  3/3  A  hun- 
dred lashes  with  the  hippopotamus  hide  whip. 

Hippotomy  (hip^-tomi).  rare.  [f.  HIPPO-  + 
Gr.  -Topia  cutting.]  '  The  anatomy  or  dissection 
of  the  horse '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854).  So 
Hippoto  mical  a.,  pertaining  to  hippotomy ; 
Hippo'tomist,  one  versed  in  hippotomy. 


716/1   Called  by  

os  quatlratum.     1854  MAYNE  Ejcpos.  Lex.,  Hippotomical. 

Hippurate  (hipiu»-rt"t).  Chem.  [f.  HIPPUR-IC 
+  -ATK  4.]  A  salt  of  hippuric  acid. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx.  1857  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  206  Delicate  feathers  of  hippurate  of  ammonia. 

II  Hippuria  (hipiuo-ria).  Path.  [mod.L.,  f. 
HIPPUK-IC,  HIPPUR-ATE.]  '  Bouchardat's  term  for 
the  presence  in  excess  of  hippuric  acid  or  hippu- 
rates  in  the  urine '  (SyJ.  Sof.  Lex."). 

1857  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  no  When  an  abnor- 
mally large  proportion  of  this  acid  is  present,  as . .  in  hippuria. 

Hippuric  (hipiuVrik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  nnr-os  horse 
+  ovp-ov  urine  +  -1C.]  Chem.  In  Hippuric  acid, 
an  acid  (C9H9NO3)  found  in  the  urine  of  horses 
and  other  herbivora. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  BoJies  46  Of  Hippuric  Acid. 
Rouelle  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  existence  of 
benzole  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  horse.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  117  Hippuric  acid  is  regarded  by 
Liebig  as  an  invariable  constituent  of  ordinary  human  urine. 

Hippurid  (hipiu»ild).  Dot.  [f.  mod.L.  Hippii- 
ridex  (Link),  f.  Hippitris  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
a.  Gr.  iTTjroi/pis,  f.  ITTWO-S  horse  +  oiipd  tail.]  A  plant 
of  N.O.  Hippuridex  or  Haloragaccx,  of  which  the 
typical  genus  is  Hipptiris  or  Mare's-tail. 

Hippnrite  (hi-piurait).  Palxont.  [ad.  mod.L. 
IfippfD'ites,  f.  Gr.  'iimovpos  horse-tailed  (cf.  prec.), 
subst.,  a  sea-fish  (Coryp/isena  hifpurus),  and  a  kind 
of  insect.] 

1.  A  fossil  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus  Hippu- 
rites  or  family  Hippuritidy. 

[1814  J.  PARKINSON  in  Geol.  Trans.  II.  277  Observations 
on  the  Specimens  of  Hippurites  from  Sicily.]  1842  H.  MII.I.KK 
O.  R.Sandst.vm.  (ed.  2)  187  An  entirely  new  field  among  the    ' 
hippurites,  sphaerulites,  and  nummulites  of  the  same  forma- 
tions.    1851-6  WOODWARD  Alollnscii  40  The  hippurite  is 
distinguished  by  a  cancellated  texture. 
b.  attrib.  or  adj.   —  HIPPUKITIC. 

1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  x.  (ed.  3)  174  These  caves  are 
situated  in  rocks  of  hippurite  limestone. 

2.  'A  kind  of  fossil  cup-coral,   CyalhophyHuiii 
ceratites  of  Goldfuss '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Hence  Hippuri  tic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, hippurites  (sense  I). 

Hippy,  a.  colloq.     [f.  HlP^.3]   =HlPPlSH. 

1891  Temple  liar  Mag.  Aug.  478  [She)  led  him  such  an 
awful  life,  No  wonder  he  was  hippy. 

Hip-roof.  Arch.  [f.  \l\vsbl  3.]  A  roof  having 
hips  or  sloping  edges  (see  HIP  si.1  3),  the  ends 
being  inclined  as  well  as  the  sides  ;  a  hipped  roof. 

1717-4'  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  A  hip-roof  has  rafters  as 
long,  and  with  the  angles  at  the  foot,  etc.,  at  ihe  ends  of 
buildings,  as  it  has  at  the  sides.  1772  Phil.  Trans.  LX1II. 
43  A  lofty  building,  with  a  pointed  hip-roof.  1886  BYNNKK 
A.  Surriage  xxvi.  291  A  wooden  structure,  .with  a  hip  roof. 

Hence  Hip-roofed  a.,  having  a  hip-roof. 

a  1834  W.  WIRT  Let.  in  J.  P.  Kennedy  Life  (1860)  II.  vii. 
116  A  small,  red,  hip-roofed,  one-storied  old  house. 


HIRCOCERVtrS. 

Hip-Shot,  a.  (j&)    Also  hip-shotten.    [f.  Hip 

$bl  +  shot)  pa.  pple.  of  SHOOT  v.] 

1.  Having  a  dislocated  hip-joint ;  having  the  hip 
out  of  joint. 

1639  T.  DF.  GREY  Compl,  Horstm.  240  How  doe  yon  cure 
a  horse  that  is  hip-shot?  1799  SfortingMag,  XIV.  185  To 
be  hipped  or  hipshot  is  to  have  one  hip  lower  than  the  other. 
1877  OkioState  Jrnl.  16  May,  A  hipshot,  windbroken  horse. 

2.  fig.  Lame,  clumsy;  disabled,  'out  of  joint'. 
1642  MILTON  Afol.  Stmrt.  iv.  86  He  has  not  spirit  enough 

left  him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax,  as  to  avoid  nonsense  . . 
This  hipshot  grammarian.  1661  NEF.DHAM  Hist.  Eng.  Reb. 
70  Reformation,  thou  stalking  horse  of  our  hip-shotten  state. 
B.  sb.  Dislocation  of  the  hip-joint. 

c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Dispcns.  x\v.  (1734)  277  For  a 
Hip-shot,  or  Dislocation.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.,  Hip- 
Shot .  .befals  these  Animals  many  Ways,  sometimes  by  the 
Wrench  or  Stroak  of  another  Horse,  and  at  other  Times  by 
a  Slip,  Strain,  Sliding  or  Falling. 

Hipt,  var.  of  HIPPED. 

Hipwort  (hi-pwoit).  [f.  HIP  sb.*  ;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  hollow  round  leaf  to 
the  socket  of  the  hip-joint;  cf.  COTYLEDON  2.] 
A  name  for  Navelwort,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

'597  GERARDE  Herbal  11.  cxliii.  §  3.  424  Nauelwoort  is 
called.. in  English  Pennywoort,  Wall  Pennywoort,  Ladies 
nauell,  and  Hipwoort.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hip- 
ivort,  a  kind  of  Herb.  1863  PRIOR  Plant-n. 

Hir,  obs.  ME.  form  of  HER/^W. 

Hirable :  see  HIREABLE.  Hiraude,  obs.  f. 
HERALD  v.  Hirawen,  obs.  f.  IHBAM. 

II  Hircarr  a,  -ah,  hurcara  ( hruka-ra) .  £.  Ind. 
Forms :  8  ircara,  hurcurrah,  hircar,  harcar,  8-9 
hircarra(h,  -cara,  9  harcar(r)ah,  halcarrah, 
hurkorah,  hurkaru.  [Hindi,  Urdu,  etc.  harkara 
messenger,  courier.]  An  East  Indian  spy,  messenger, 
or  courier. 

1747  Ex£.  Paymaster  Fort  St.  David  (MS.)  Jan.  (Y. 
Suppl.),  Given  to  the  Ircaras  for  bringing  news  of  the  En- 
gagement . .  4.  3.  o.  1748  in  J.  Long  Unpub.  Rec.  (1869)  4 
(Y.)  They  were  as  far  as  Sundra  Col,  when  first  descried  by 
their  Hurcurrahs.  1757  in  E.  Ives  I'oy.  to  India  11773)  *&l 
(Y.)  Hircars  or  spies.  1761  M.  WHITE  in  J.  Long  Unfntb. 
Rec.  (1869)  260  (Y.)  The  head  harcar  returned,  and  told  me 
this  as  well  as  several  other  secrets  very  useful  to  me.  1773 
Gent  1.  Mag.  XLIII.  89/2  As  the  hircarrah  came  in  a  private 
manner,  disguised,  the  President  refused  him  an  audience. 
1803  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  Wellesleys  Desj>.  786  We  de- 
pended for  our  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the 
common  hircnrrahs  of  the  country.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind. 
Field  Sports  fed.  2)  37,  I.  .took  with  me  an  Harcarrah,  two 
guns,  .and  a  spear.  1834  Baboo  I.  vii.  118  (Stanf.)  A  Hur- 
karu announced  Nuwab  Yoosuf  Ulee  Khan  Buhadoor. 
1862  BKVERIDGE  Hist.  India  II.  vi.  v.  690  Two  friendly 
letters,  the  first  brought  by  a  camel-man,  and  the  latter  by 
hircarrahs. 

Hirchen,  -on,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  URCHIN. 

Hircic  EhSugik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  hirc-us  he- 
goat  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  goat.  Hircic 
acid,  a  liquid  fatty  substance  believed  by  its  dis- 
coverer to  be  the  odorous  principle  of  mutton  suet : 
now  held  to  be  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids. 

1836^9  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  233/1  A  colourless  volatile 
oil  which . .  Chevreul  terms . .  hircic  acid.  1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
Sinwn's  Anim.  Client.  II.  65  Goat's  milk  is  a  very  rich 
white  fluid.,  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour  arising 
from  the  hircic  acid  which  is  present  in  the  butter. 

Hircin  (h5usin).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IN.] 
A  peculiar  substance  existing  in  the  fat  of  the  goat 
(and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  that  of  the  sheep)  on  which 
its  strong  odour  depends. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  233/1  A  distinct  fatty  matter 
..which  Chevreul  has  called  hircin.  1842  BRANDE  Diet. 
Sci.  etc.,  Hircine . . when  saponified,  .produces  hircic  acid. 
c  1865  LETMKBV  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  94/1  Tallow,  .contains  a  few 
other  fats,  as  hircine,  butyrine,  etc. 

Hircine  (hausoin),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  hire  inns 
(hirquinus}  of  a  goat ;  having  a  goatish  smell.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  goat ; 
spec.  b.  Having  a  goatish  smell ;  C.  Lustful. 

1656  ELOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hircine ^  goatish,  of  a  Goat.  1794 
MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxiv.  338  The  whole  plant  has  a 
strong  hircine  smell.  1802  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  in  Mem.  (1832) 
II.  152  On  his  latifolia  has,  occasionally,  a  very  disagree- 
able hircine  scent.  1822  SOUTHEV  Vis.  Judgem.  v,  And 
beyond  the  limits  of  ether  Drove  the  hircine  host  obseene. 
1859-63  WOOD  Illastr.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 656  Goat-like  in  aspect, 
and  very  hircine  in  many  of  its  habits.  1881  RrsKiN  in 
iqth  Cent.  Oct.  520  Satyricpr  hircine  conditions  of  thought. 

B.  sd.    Mitt.  A   fossil  amorphous  resin  which 
burns  with  a  strong  animal  odour.     Also  called 
Hircite  (Dana  Klin.  (1868)  747). 

Hircinous  (hausinas),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool.  [f. 
L.  //zVr;"«-wj-t--ous.]  Having  a  hircine  odour. 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.  592/2  Hircinous^  smelling  like  a  goat. 

II  HirCOCervuS  (hajkosauvys).  [mcd.L.,  f. 
hircus  he-goat  -f-  cervus  stag:  cf.  F.  hinocerf.'] 
A  fabulous  creature,  half  goat,  half  stag. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvni.  c.  (MS.  Bodl.i, 
Tragelaphus  is  icleped  Ircoceruus  also  and  haj>  )>at  n 
tragelapnus  of  tragos  bat  is  a  gotte  bucke  &  elephos  ^at  is 
an  herte.  1661  K.  W.  Conf.  C/iarac.,  Informer  (1860)  47 
Hees  a  clubfooted  ..  large  higg'd  eagle  ey'd  hircocervu-i 
\_prtntcd  -rous],  a  meere  chimera,  one  of  the  devils  best 
boys.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  ll'orld  i.  iii.  150  An  Hirco-cervus 
or  any  other  fictitious  being  is  true  and  real  with  respect  to 
the  simple  essences  or  natures.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey). 
?839-4i  HOWITT  /  'is.  Rein.  Places  (1882)  201  A  large  paint- 
ing on  the  wall,  a  hircocervus  or  man  animal. 
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fHirco'se,  a.     Obs.   rare.       [ad.    L. 
goat-like,  f.  AlVrttf.]      '  Goatish,  smelling  like  a 
goat,  rammish1  (Bailey,  vol.  II.  17-7  • 

Hircosity  (haik^-siti).  [f.  L.  kircos-u$  +  -ITV.] 
Goatishness,  lewdness. 

1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  245BAbout  the  audacious 
scene.. there  is  no  Aretine  hircosity.  It  is  merely  comic. 

f  Hircula'tion.  Obs.  ran--0.  [?f.  L.  hirculus 
little  goat.]  (See  quots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Hircnlation^  a  disease  In  the  Vine, 
when  it  bears  no  fruit  at  all.  1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Htrcnla- 
tion  (with  (Jardiners),  a  Disease  in  Vines,  when  they  run 
out  into  Branches  and  Wood,  and  bear  no  Fruit. 

t  Hird,  hired.  Obs.  Forms:  I  hired, hiered, 
hyred,  h6ored,  heorod,  2-3  hired,  2-4  bird, 
(3  (Ofm.)  also  hirrd),  3-4  hyrd,  4  hyrt,  4-5 
herd(e.  [OE.  hired,  hlrd-es  household,  family, 
shortened  from  *hr<.urxd  (cf.,  in  same  sense,  htw- 
rxdentem.}  =  OHG.,  MIIG.  hinit  marriage,  setting 
up  of  a  household  (mod.Ger.  heirat,  also  heurat}, 
from  */u"i(t't7t,  ^JihurAt,  Goth,  type  *heiwar$ds\ 
f.  hiwan  members  of  a  household,  Goth,  heiwa- 
household-  +  -raed,  condition,  state,  -BED.] 

1.  A  household,  family ;  a  company  of  servants 
or  retainers,  a  retinue;  a  king's  court;  also,  a 
monastic  household. 

<r888  K,  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  \  On  sumes  cyninges 
hirede.  c  893  —  Ores.  \\.  xxx.  §  7  Lucinius  bebead  pset  nan 
cristen  mon  ne  come  on  his  hierede.  ^950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Matt.  x.\iv.  45  Dejn  . .  Sone  ^esette  hlaferd  his  ofer  hiorod 
his.  <^975  Rushw.  Gos/>.  Matt.  xiii.  27  Cumende..to  fsder 
bas  heoredes.  c  1000  >£LKRIC  Horn.  I,  314  Se  hal^a  hyred. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  25  Gyf  hi  bacs  hiredes  faider 
belzebub  clypedon  [cn6o  Hatton  G.,  pas  hyrdes  feder]. 
1045  IVitl  T/turstan  in  Thorpe  Chart.  574  Se  hird  on 
Seynt  Eadmundsbiri.  anop^^r.  Kcc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  308 
Familia,  hiwneden  oS3e  hired,  rfiioo  O.  E.  Ckron.  an. 
1085  Se  cyng..heold  bacr  his  hired  .v.  da^as.  c  1175 Lamb. 
Horn.  89  Bat  halie  hired  cristes  apostles,  c  laoo  ORMIN 
10926  f>att  Cristess  hirrd,  Crisstene  follc.  Ibid.  15890  Hemm 
drifebb  Crist  ut  off  hiss  hird.  61205  LAY.  6152  Fordi-wende 
J»at  hired  swa  ba:  king  haehte.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1001  Of 
is  hird  euerilc  waptnan  wur5  circumcis.  c  1350  li'ill.  Palcrne 
1120  He  ..  dede  him  on  gate  holly  wib  al  his  herde  bat  he 
a-sembled.  a.  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1088  Ffolke  frouschen  in 
fere,  In  herd  ys  not  to  hyde. 

2.  Comb,  (only  in  OE.  and  early  ME.) :  hired- 
child,  child  of  the  house  ;  hirdcnave,  hirdcniht, 
hirds  wain,  a  household  attendant ,  retainer,  menial ; 
hirdfolc,  household  servants,  followers  ;  hired- 
gome,  man  of  the  court;  hirdifere,  attendants; 
hiredpleeie,  courtly  amusement.  Also  HIRDMAN. 

c  iao$  LAV.  16553  Pet  Hne  *hired-childeren  plelen  mid 
bissen  hunde.  Ibid.  5664  Ne  naeuer  naenne  *hird-cnaue. 
c  1000  ^LLFRIC  Hotn.  I.  374  Dxs  caseres  Sennas  and  *hired- 
cnihtas.  c  1*05  LAV.  4316  Anne  hird-cniht  he  hauede.  Ibid. 
6463  }>a  hahte  he  al  his  *hird-folc  faren  to  are  burje.  Ibid. 
12289  Aure  selcne  *hired-gume  feire  heo  igraetten.  Ibid. 
6631  per  he  hundede  on  comelan  Wi3  his*hird-iferen.  Jl't'd, 
14481  Mid  haueken  &  mid  hunden  *hired-pla;ie  luuien. 
Ibid.  5662  pet  he..neaue  nenne  *herd-swein. 

Hird,  -e,  obs.  ff.  HERD  s/>.1  and  -,  HERD  z/.2, 
obs.  pa.  t.  HIRE. 

tHirdinan,hiredmaii.  Obs.  Also4hered-, 
hirde-.  [f.  HIRD  +  MAN.]  A  member  of  a  house- 
hold; a  domestic,  a  household  servant ;  a  retainer. 

C993  Battle  of  Maiden  261  Ongunnon  <5a  hiredmenn 
heardlice  feohtan.  c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gen.  I.  7  Pharaones 
yldestan  hiredmen.  c  1205  LAY.  2350  Ah  he  nom  his  enne 
hired  mon  [c  1275  hired  man]  be  he  wel  trowede  on,  c  1230 
Hali  Mtid,  31  Habbe  moiiie  under  b6  hirdmen  in  halle. 
£1350  Will.  Palcrne  2139  Loke  pat  hirde-men  wel  kepe  be 
comune  passage.  13. .  Gaiv.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  302  Alle  be  hered- 
men  in  halle,  pe  hy^  &  be  lo;e.  c  1425  Thomas  of  Ere dd. 
(1875)  697  Of  swilke  an  hird  mane  wolde  j  here  pat  couth  me 
telle  of  swilke  ferly. 

Hirds,  obs.  form  of  HARDS,  Hums. 

Hi-rdum-di'rdum.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Re- 
dnpl.  of  DIRDUM.]  Uproar,  tumultuous  noise. 

1724  Muirland  Willie  in  Ramsay  Tca-t.  Misc.  (1729)  18 
Sick  Hirdum,  Dirdum,  and  sick  Din  Wi'  he  o'er  her  and 
she  o'er  him.  1869  Lonsdalc  Gloss. ,  Hirdurn*dirtlnin,  an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy,  sb.  and  adv.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[Cf.  prec.,  and  KIDDY-GIDDY.] 

f  A.  sb.  Uproar,  confusion,  disorder.   Obs. 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  i.  184  (Jam.)  Wi  sic  a  din  and  a 
dirdy,  A  garray  and  hirdy-girdy,  The  fulis  all  afTerd  wcr. 
1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  44  What  Hirdy-girdy  this 
ye  keep  I  canna  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  1893  Northumbld. 
Gloss. ,  Hirdy-girdy,  a  disorderly  noise,  a  disturbance.  (Obs.) 
B.  advt  In  or  into  dhiorder,  in  confusion. 

16..  in  Glanvill  Sadducisinus  (1726)  399  They  all  ran 
hirdie-girdie.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stornfd  (1827) 
50  Sae  to  the  cross  o'  Anster  ran  Hirdie-girdie,  wonuin  and 
man.  1824  SCOTT  Redgaunttet  Let.  xi,  He  ventured  back 
into  the  parlour,  where  a*  was  gaun  hirdie-girdie. 

Hire  (haioj),  sb.  Forms :  i  h^r,  hir,  3-4  huire, 
3-.S  huyre,  hure,  4  hir,  hijre,  4-5  here,  4-7  hyre, 
5  huyr,  hyr,  6  hyire,  6-7  hier,  hyer,  3-  hire, 
[OE.  hyr  str.  fern.,  corresp.  to  OFris.  here  (\VFris. 
hicre^  QLG.*/utria  ML(i.,MDu.  hi1ri\  LG.  hiiny 
hiir,  Du.  huur ;  Ger.  huter^  Da.  hyret  Sw.  /iyra, 
all  from  LG.")  :-OTeut.  type  *hiirja->  not  known 
in  OHG.,  ON.,  or  Gothic.] 

1.  Payment  contracted  to  be  made  for  the  tem- 


porary use  of  anything.  (In  OK.,  esp.  for  money 
lent ;  usury,  interest.)  To  be  or  have  on  hire,  to 
let  {\pttl,  set}  to  hire,  i.e.  at  the  service  of  another 
in  consideration  of  payment  made  by  him. 

c  1000  /ELKKIC  Dent,  xxiii.  19  Ne  la^ne  bine  breber  nan 
bitiR  to  hire.  —  Lev.  xxv.  37  Ne  syle  pu  pin  feoh  to  hyre. 
c  1000  Ecgberht's  !Jenit.\\\.  Proem,  a  \yyoCnrsor M.  6778 
Elles  noght  ..  I  lete  to  hire  for  ani  mede.  c  1386  CHAI  <:KK 
Prol.  507  He  sette  nat  his  benefice  to  hyre  \v.rr.  hire, 
huyre].  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  v.  53  Longe 
tyme  haue  ye  putte  youre  tonges  to  hyre,  ye  witnessers  of 
falshede.  1483  Catk.  An%l.  186/2  To  let  to  Hire,  AH  an: 
1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  Vll  (1896)  186  Payed  to  Kabiud 
Voksale  of  Portesmouth  ffor  the  hyre  of  hys  bote.  1497 
Ibid.  250  F  freight  &  hyre  of  a  crayer.  1526  TINDALE  Moan 
xii.  i  A  certayne  man  planted  a  vyne  yarde.  .and  lett  it  out 
to  hyre  to  husbandemen.  1583  HOLLYBANIJ  Cennpo  di  1-  i<*r 
03  Of  him  that  in.  .streate  keepeth  horses  to  hier.  1587  F. 
JAMES  in  Collect.  iO.  H.  S.)  1. 199  Bote  hyre  from  Lambeth. 
1699  DAMPIER  I'oy.  II.  i,  13  The  hire  is  pretty  reasonable 
both  for  the  Vessels,  and  the  Men.  1717  tr.  J<rczicr's  Voy. 
109  Paying  him  the  King's  Duty,  and  the  Hire  of  the  Mill. 
1870  W.  M.  BAKER  New  Timothy  161  (Cent.)  To  keep  one's 
conscience,  too,  on  hire,  as  that  drunken  Isham  . .  at  the 
livery-stable  does  a  horse.  Mod.  Bicycles  on  hire. 

2.  Payment  contracted  to  be  made  for  personal 
service ;  wages. 

a  1225  After.  K.  208  Etholden  oSres  hure,  ouer  his  rihte 
terme,  nis  hit  strong  reflac?  1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  285/242 
He  scholde  him  paye  is  huyre.  13. .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  2972 
And  of  be  meistri  icham  sure,  ^if  be  wile  ;ilde  min  hure. 
1382  WVCLIF  Luke  x.  7  Forsothe  a  workman  is  worthi  his 
byre.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  283  a/2  They  . .  sayd  they 
wold  brynge  liym  thyder  without  ony  freyght  or  huyr.  igoa 
Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  76  For  the  scole  hyer 
of  the  same  Edward,  .every  quarter  viij  d.  1583  HOLLVBAND 
Ctttnpo  di  Fior  6r  What  aske  you  for  your  hyer?..  I  will 
contente  myself  with  a  small  hier.  1796  MORSE  v4;m?r.  Geog. 
I.  277  Their  testimony  against  preaching  for  hire.  1882 
OUIDA  Maremma  I.  4  They  had  other  thoughts  besides 
those  of  their  hire  and  wages. 

3.  Jig.  Reward,  recompense,  payment  (for  work 
or  service  of  any  kind). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  428  Hore  hure  schal  beon  be  eche  blisse 
of  heouene.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23192  Sathanas  , .  sal  casten 
be  ..  in  a  stincand  stang  o  fire  J  par  sal  be  yolden  him  his 
hire.  1382  WVCLIF  Row.  vi.  22  Treuli  the  hyris  of  synne, 
deeth.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  30  Our  lorde  god  shal 
ones  rewarde  them  their  hyre.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems 
(S.  T.  S.)  xxxii.  10  Schort  plesour,  lang  displesour;  Repen- 
tence  is  the  hyre.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  fy  Mor.  2  b,  Some. . 
that  thinke  the  very  disturbance  of  things  established,  a 
sufficient  hyre  to  set  them  on  worke.  1841  JAMES  Brigand 
iv.  And  make  her  hand  the  hire  of  this  Savoyard. 

4.  The  action  of  hiring  or  fact  of  being  hired. 
1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  i8q  The  dispersed  hire  of 

acquaintance  to  extoll  things  indifferent.  1835  LYTTON 
Ricnzi  i.  iv,  Ay,  it  is  the  duty  of  thy  hire.  1863  MRS.  C. 
CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  357  A  savage  hire,— and  the 
wages  he  receives  are  as  dispiteous.  Mod.  To  arrange  for 
the  hire  of  a  horse. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  hire-payer ',  -wagv ;  hire- 
system,  a  system  by  which  a  hired  article  becomes, 
by  virtue  of  a  stipulated  number  of  payments,  the 
property  of  the  hirer ;  so  hire-purchase.     Also 

HlREGANG,  -MAN,  -WOMAN. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  186/2  An  Hire  payer,  tnercedarius. 
1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  134  b,  To  digge  in  the 
field  for  hire  wages  from  dale  to  daye.  1896  Daily  AVrcs 
24  Jan.  7/2  Mr.  Moore .  .was  the  inventor  of  the  now  widely 
adopted  hire-purchase  system.  1898  Westnt,  Gaz.  n  Jan. 
2/1  Could  not  the  hire-purchase  system  be  worked  ? 

Hire  (hoioj),  v.  Forms  ;  i  h^rian,  h^ran,  3 
hure^n,  3-4  huyre,  4-7  hyre,  6  hiare,  hyer,  6-7 
hier,  4-  hire.  [OE.  hfrian,  corresp.  to  OFris. 
hfra,  OLG.  *Mrian  (MLG.,  MDu.  Mren,  LG. 
hiircn,  Du.  huren^  Ger.  henem^  Da.  hyret  Sw. 
hyra,  from  LG.),  f.  the  sb. :  see  HIRE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  engage  the  services  of  (a  person)  for 
a  stipulated  reward  ;  to  employ  for  wages. 

c  1000  >£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  72  Se3e  ..  wolde  hyrian  wyrhtan 
into  his  wingearde.  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  7  Us  nan 
mann  ne  hyrode  [c  1160  Hatton  G.  herde].  a  1225  After.  R. 
126  Vorte  huren  mid  ham,  ase  me  de3  mid  garsume  beo  bet 
wel  vihteS.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  80  pe  bisshop 
.  .Hired  ilk  a  man.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  241/2  Hyryn,  c0n~ 
duco.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxvi.  10  Who  so  hyreth  a 
foole,  hyreth  soch  one  as  wyl  take  no  hede.  1570  B.  GOOGE 
Pop.  Kingd.  in.  43  b,  They  also  hier  folkes  to  say  the 
Psalters  speedily.  16163  COWLEY  Verses  <y  Ess.,  Ode  on. 
J/at-'ey  iii,  As  if  he  hir'd  the  workers  by  the  day.  1743 
PITT  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  10  Dec.  in  A  need.  •$•  S/>.  EarlCfuithntn 
(1797)  I.  v.  116  They^  have  already  been  informed  there  was 
no  necessity  for  hiring  auxiliary  troops.  1872  RAYMOND 
Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  182  Chinamen  are  in  the  country 
and  can  be  hired  cheaply. 

b.  transf.  To  engage  or  induce  to  do  something 
by  a  payment  or  reward  ;  to  bribe, 

c  1400  Gamelyn  786  He  was  fast  aboute  bothe  day  and 
other,  For  to  hyre  the  quest  to  hangen  his  brother.  1529 
MOKE  Dyaloge  in.Wks.  246/1  A  man  could  not  hyre  a  Jewe 
to  sit  down  vpon  his  byble  of  the  olde  testament.  1631 
GOUGE  God's  Arrows  nr.  xciii.  357  Cullin  ..was  hired  by 
English  runagates  in  the  Low  Countries  to  kill  theQueene. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  &neid  \\.  42  Thymcctes  first  ('tis  doubt- 
fuf  whether  hired,  Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  required)  Moved 
that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Ktig.  vi.  U.  159  A  popish  priest  was  hired  with  the 
promise  of  the  mitre  of  Waterfuid  to  preach  at  Saint  James's 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

2.  To  procure  the  temporary  use  of  (any  thing) 
for  stipulated  payment. 

c  1205  LAV.  30441  pa  scipen  heo  gunnen  hure  mid  ahten 


swi.V  deore.  c  1290  ticket  n6r  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  139  [He] 
huyrde  him  a  mere,  For  an  Englichs  peni,  with  an  haltre, 
bis  hoi!  man  to  bere.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  375  in  Babees  Bk. 
310  For  cariage  be  porter  hors  schalle  hyre.  1583  Hoi-i.v- 
BAND  Catnfo  tii  Fior  327  He  Itad  hired  a  house  in  Colme- 
streate.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  \\\  i.  95  A  ship  you  sent  mee 
too,  to  hier  waftage.  1718  LAIJY  M.  W,  MONTAGU  Ltt.  t<> 
Abbj  Conti  31  July,  I  hired  an  ass  . .  that  I  might  go  some 
miles  into  the  country.  1863  Miss  BRADUON  Eleanors  I  'ict. 
(1878)  I.  iii.  24  He  hired  a  villa  by  the  Lake  of  Como. 

3.  To  grant  the  temporary  use  of  for  stipulated 
payment ;  to  let  out  on  hire ;  to  lease. 

1382  WYCLIF  Markx\\.  i  A  man  plauntide  avyne;erd.  .and 
hirede  it  to  erthe  tilieris.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  if  once 
(1880)  3  [He]  demaunded  of  the  poure  yong  man  that  he 
wold  hyre  to  hym  a  parte  of  his  hows.  1589  G.  FI.EICHKR 
in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  80  That  no  man  should  hier 
owt  horse  or  boat  to  anie  Englishman.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam. 
ii.  5  They  that  were  full,  haue  hired  out  themselues  for 
bread.  i66a  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.|  I.  462  Having  skill  in 
gardning  and  manuring  [he]  hired  himselfe  to  gent,  there  for 
that  imployment.  1711  Duxbury  Rec.  (1893)  238  That  the 
said  money  should  be  hired  out  at  five  pounds  per  cent,  to 
such  persons  as  shall  give  sufficient  security  for  the  same. 
1842  TENNYSON  Dora^  36  He  left  his  father's  house,  And  hired 
himself  to  work  within  the  fields. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  hire  out,  to  engage  one- 
self as  a  servant  for  payment.  U.S.  and  Colonial. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  83  Poor  white  girls  never  hired 
out  to  do  servants'  work.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  May  882/1 
They  hire  out  to. .farmers. 

Hire,  early  form  of  HER  pron. 

Hire  able  (haio'rab'l),  a.  Also  hirable.  [f. 
HIRE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  hired  ;  ob- 
tainable for  hire. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  xi.  IV.  259  Four  pretty 
Sovereignties.  Three,  or  Two,  of  these  hireable  by  gold,  it 
is  to  be  hoped.  1868  Daily  Tel.  31  July  5/4  Prices  of  all 
purchasable  or  hirable  things  are  high. 

Hired  (haioid),  ///.  a.  [f.  HIRE  v.  +  -ED1.] 
Engaged  or  employed  for  payment ;  let  out  on 
hire ;  mercenary.  Also  with  adverbs,  as  hired  out. 

c  1330  Hali  Meid.  29  Eni  driuel  ibe  bus  oSer  eni  ihured 
hine.  1381  WYCLIF  Luke  xv.  19  Make  me  as  oon  of  thi 
hyrid  men  [1388  thin  hirid  men].  1388  —  John  x.  13  The 
hirid  hyne  fleeth,  for  he  is  an  hirid  hyne.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  241/2  Hyryd  man,  or  servawnte,  conduct ius.  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  271, 1  have  a  hiered  horse.  1597 
DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  VL  lix,  With  mercenarie  breath  And 
hyred  tongue.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  155  P  i  Travelling 
together  in  the  same  hired  Coach.  1789  GIBBON  Autobiog. 
(1896)  127  An  independent  stranger  in  a  hired  lodging.  1808 
SCOTT  Life  Dryden  iv,  To  have  recourse  to  hired  bravoes  to 
avenge  his  personal  quarrel.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1876) 
I.  i.  9  He.  .has  a  crowd  of  hired  courtiers  at  his  side. 

b.  In  U.S.  the  terms  hired  man,  woman,  girl, 
people,  are  commonly  applied  to  free  men  or  women 
engaged  as  servants  (the  latter  word  being  formerly 
used  to  include  slaves). 

1639  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1855)  I.  122  Roberte  Eldred,  the 
hyred  servant  of  Nicholas  Sympkins  for  the  terme  of  three 
yeares.  1714  tr.  Joutel's  La  Salle's  Jrnl.  2  Hired  People 
and  Workmen  of  all  Sorts,  requisite  for  making  of  a  Set- 
tlement. 1715  Laws  of  Maryland  (1765)  c.  44  §  10  No 
Person  whatsoever,  shall  trade,  /with  any  Servant,  whether 
hired,  or  indented,  or  Slave  ..without  Leave  or  License. 
1737  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Town  Rec.  18  May  (1892)  II.  321 
A  hired  man  with  me  on  a  fishing  voyage.  1751  FRANKLIN 
Obs.  Increase  Mankind  Wks.  1887  II.  227  Slaves  may  be 
kept  as  long  as  a  man  pleases  . .  while  hired  men  are  con- 
tinually leaving  their  masters  (often  in  the  midst  of  his  busi- 
ness). 479*  tr.  J.  P.  Bristol's  New  Trav.  U.  S.  400  They 
[Quakers]  have  no  slaves  ;  they  employ  negroes  as  hired 
servants.  1818  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Artier.  (1822)  9  Master  is  not 
a  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  hired  people.  Bos,  a  Dutch  one 
of  similar  import,  is  substituted.  The  former  is  used  by 


Servant  Man.  1842  J.  F.  WATSON  Ann.  Philad.  (1857)  1. 176 
Now  all  hired  girls  appear  abroad  in  the  same  style  of  dress 
as  their  ladies.  1877  BARTLETT  Diet.  Anier.  (ed.  4),  Hired 
ttiati,  a  man-servant.  Hired  woman,  a  servant-girl.  Many 
servants  dislike  to  be  called  such,  and  think  it  more  respectable 
to  say  'help'  or'  hired  woman'.  1893 Nation  (N.  Y.)  19  Jan. 
43/i  Where  are  the  farms  on  which  there  is  no  place  for  the 
'  hired  man  '  or  '  hired  girl '  ? 

Hired,  Hiredman :  see  HIBD,  HIRDMAN. 
Hiree  (hawr).     [See  -EE.]     One  who  is  hired. 
1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVII.  75  Would,  .either  hirer  or 
hiree  disgrace  themselves  so  much  ? 

tHiregang.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  hyre-.  [f.  HIRE 
sb.  +  GANG  s/>.]  Hire,  lease. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  xii.  ix.  50  His  fader  eyrit  and  sew 
ane  peice  of  feild,  That  he  in  hyregang  held  to  be  his  beild. 
1535  Reg,  Mag.Sig.Scot.  1513-1 54°- 324/r  Proficuum  [xxvij 
libr.]  a  mense  Juhi  1515  per  17  annos,  viz.  cujuslibet  bovis 
annuatim  extenden.  in  le  hiregang  et  laboribus  ad  6  firlotas 

Hireless  (haioulos),  a.  [f.  HIRE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  hire  or  pay,  unhired. 

1651  DAVENANT  Gondibert  vi.lxvi,  This  fam'd  Philosopher 
is  Nature's  Spie,  And  hireless  gives  th'  intelligence  to  Art. 
1796  COLERIDGE  Sonn.  Erskine,  An  hireless  Priest  before  th' 
insulted  shrine.  1817—  Biog.  Lit.  81  Preaching  by  the  way 
in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat. 

Hireling  (h3i-»pjlin),  sb.  and<z.  [OE.  hyrling 
(rare i,  f.  hyr  HIRE  +  -LING.  Not  known  in  ME., 
and  app.  formed  anew  in  i6th  c.] 

A.  so.  1.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages ;  a 
hired  servant ;  a  mercenary  (soldier).  (Now  usually 
somewhat  contemptuous;  cf.  2.) 
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bee  as  common  hirelynges  to  a  forrein  nacion.  1582  \.  T. 
(Rhem.)  John  x.  13  The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a 
hireling  [WvcLlF  hlrid  hyne  ;  TINDALE  heyred  servuuntj. 
1632  LITHGOW  Trai>.  ix.  380, 1  dispatched  my  Dragoman,  and 
the  other  Barbarian  hireling.  1734  tr.  Ratlin's  Anc. Hist., ,The 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  roobery  of  his  hireling.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  (1880)  I.  57  Hirelings  whom  wain 
and  idleness  had  induced  to  cnlUt. 
b.  A  hired  horse,  nonce-use. 

1893  SIR  G  CHESNEY  Lesters  III.  n.  xxi.  23  Lionel  on  his 
hireling  was  the  only  one  up  with  the  hounds  at  the  last. 
2.  One  who  makes  reward  or  material  remunera- 
tion  the   motive   of    his    actions ;    a    mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) 

1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  32  Least  in  stcd  of  faithful! 
shepherds,  they  set  hyrelings  or  rather  wolues  ouer  the 
flpcke  of  Christe.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  ii.  $  5  As  an 
hireling,  that  loves  the  work  for  the  wages.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  193  So  since  into  his  Church  lewd  Hirelings  climbe. 
1721  POPE  Ep.  to  Earl  of  Oxford  36  No  hireling  she,  no 
prostitute  to  praise.  1821  BYRON  Sardan.  it.  i,  Baser  Hire- 
lings, who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  456  James,  .had  now,  in  becoming  King  of 
England,  become  also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  Lewis. 

B.  ailj.  Characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hire- 
ling ;  serving  for  hire  or  wages ;  to  be  had  for  hire ; 
mercenary.  '^Usually  opprobrious.) 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xxxii.  510  What  rind  we  in  al 
the  writings  of  the  Heathen  but  a  Hierling  vertue?  1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  ix.  §  i  (R.)  The  factious  and  hire- 
ling historians  of  all  ages.  1681  DRYDEN  Abs.  A>  Ackit.  922 
The  plot  by  hireling  witnesses  improv'd.  1720  Lett.  fr. 
Lottd.  Jrnl.  117211  47  Here  are  also  hireling  Chairs.  1738 
JOHNSON  London  213  Some  hireling  senators.  1843  MACAU- 
LAY  tvry  iv,  With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and 
Almayne.  1894  Law  Times  XCVII.  384  i  [To]  earn  for 
itself  th^  name  of  a  profession  of  hireling  subornees  of  per- 
jury. 

Hence  Hi  Telia,  jrship,  the  condition  of  a  hireling. 
1827  POLLOK  Let,  in  Life  (1841)  357  Wherever  you  send 
him  during  the  above  specified  hirelingship. 

Hireman  ;h3i»-jm*n).  Obs.  or  dial.  [OE. 
hyrmann,  f.  HIRE  sb.  +  MAN.]  A  hired  man,  hired 
servant ;  retainer. 

C975  Rusliv.'.  Gasp.  Mark  i.  20  Forlet  feder  his  zebedeus 
in  scipe  miS  bsem  hyremonnum.  <znoo  Gere  fa  in  Anglia, 
IX.  260  Symle  he  sceat  his  hyrmen  scyrpan  niid  manunge. 
i»..  Fragm.  ^El/ric's  Gram,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  552/20  Mer- 
cennarius,  hurmon.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xv.  50  Alse 
ys  hirmon  halt  in  hous.  17..  Hireman  Chiel  in  Child 
Ballads  (1861)  VIII.  234  He  ..  has  put  on  the  hireman's 
coat.  To  keip  him  frae  the  cold.  1792  Statist.  Ace.  Scott., 
Forfars.  IV.  15  (Jam.)  The  wages  of  a  hireman,  that  is, 
a  man-servant  hired  for  the  half  year .  .now  are ,£3,  or  £  3  ioj. 
t  Hiren  (h3i»-ren).  Obs.  [A  corruption  of  the 
female  name  Irene,  F.  Irine.]  The  name  of  a 
female  character  in  Peele's  play  of  '  The  Turkish 
Mahamet  and  Hyrin  the  fair  Greek '  (a  1 594) ;  used 
allusively  by  Shakspere  and  early  i;th  century 
writers  as  meaning  '  a  seductive  woman ',  a  harlot. 
1597  SKAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  n.  iv.  173  Downe  :  downe  Dogges, 
downe  Fates  :  haue  wee  not  Hiren  here!  1598  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  ii.  i.  111.35  Of  charming  Sin  the  deep  inchaunting 
Syrens,  The  snares  of  vertue,  valour-softning  Hyrens.  1605 
CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastw.  Hoe  in  O.  PI.  IV.  218  (N.)  'Sfoot, 
lend  me  some  money.  Hast  thou  not  Hyren  here?  1615  i 
T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Navigator  Wks.  (1630)  402  There  be  Sirens  ' 
in  the  sea  of  this  world.  Sirens?  Hirens.  as  they  are  now 
called.  .What  a  number  of  these  Sirens,  Hirens,  Cockatrices, 
.  .in  plaine  English,  Harlots,  swimme  amongst  vs. 
Hiren,  obs.  form  of  HEKN,  hers. 
Hirer  ;hai»T3j).  [f.  HIRE  v.  +  -EB  i.] 

1.  One  who  engages  the  services  of  a  person  or 
obtains  the  use  of  a  thing  for  payment. 

01500  in  Arnolde  C4ro«.  (1811)  72  If  the  said  hirer  in  gret 
duelle  not  in  any  parte  therof  but  lete  it  out  agcyn  1502 
WEST  u;  Pt.  Symbol,  i.  §  25  B,  The  lessee  or  merer.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxx.  453  By  this  mutual  contract 
the  hirer,  or  borrower,  gains  a  temporary  property  in  the 
thing  hired.  1885  Lain  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  892  The 
relation  . .  between  hirers  and  letters  of  private  carriages. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  something  on  hire.    Obs. 
or  Sc.  (esp.  in  coach-hirer,  carriage-hirer). 

1591  PERCIVALL  .S>.  Diet.,  Arrendador,  a  lettor,  a  hirer. 
1598   FLORIO,   Nolalore,   a   hyrer,   a    hackney   man.     1755 
JOHNSON,  Hirer  2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  one  who  keeps     | 
small   horses  to  let.      1766   BEATIIE   /•.'/.  to  Hon.  C.  B.  27 
Tis  wondrous  hard,  To  act  the  Hirer,  yet  preserve  the  Bard. 

t  Hi're-woman.  Sc.  1  Obs.  [Cf.  HIREMAN.] 
A  hired  woman,  a  woman -servant. 

I5S*  A.BP.  HAMILTON  Cateck.  (1884)  112  Thow  sail  nocht 
cpwet  thi  nychtbouris  house,  nor  his  croft  or  his  land,  nor 
his  servand,  nor  his  hyir  woman. 

Sirie-harie,  variant  of  HIHRIK-HAHKIK. 

Hi-ring,  iibl.  sb.     [f.  HIRE  v.  +  -ING  i.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  HIKE;  engaging  a  person    I 
or  thing  for  hire  ;  letting  out  on  hire. 

c  1400  Three  Kinges  Cologne  24  pe  lordys  of  be  grounde    j 
haue  . .  grete  toll  of  hyryng  of  |» 

&  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  III.  42  The  hireing  of  workmen 
. .  may  be  intrusted  ..  to  the  Vicechancellour.  1767  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  II.  xxx.  453  Hiring  is  always  for  a  price,  or 
stipend,  or  additional  recompence ;  borrowing  is  merely 
gratuitous.  1868  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Dec.  -i  Hiring  i»  an 
agreement  for  the  continuous  performance  of  certain  ta>,k-, 
for  current  wages. 

2.  local.  (Seequot.  1825.^  (Also  Statute  hi; 

1825  BROCKKI  i ,  Hiring,  a  fair  or  market  at  which  country 


A  couple  of  female  farm  servants  had  come  in  to  the  spring 
'  hiring '. 

3.  attrib.t  as  hiring-agreeinent ,  -time,  etc. ;  hir- 
ing-fair  =  2  ;  t  hiring  man,  a  man  to  he  hired. 

c  1425  Eng.  Cono.  Irel.  22  We  come  nat  yn-to  thys  land 
as  hyryng  men.  1883  T.  HARDY  in  Lcngm.  Mag.  July  257 
Attending  a  wet  hinng-fair  at  Candlemas,  in  search  of  a 


>Hirk>,'Hirkful,  obs.  ff.  IRK,  IBKFUL.  Hirkle, 
obs.  f.  HUBKLE  z:  Hirling,  var.  of  HERUNG. 
Hirmon,  obs.  f.  HIREMAN.  Hirn(e,  obs.  ff. 
HERN  sl>.,  corner. 

Hiroudelle  xhirpmde-l\  Obs.  cxc.  in  Heraldry. 
Forms  :  7  arrondell,  arundell,  8  hyrondell,  y 
hirondelle.  [a.  F.  hirondelle^  A  swallow. 

ciioo  Burets  Pilgr.  in  J.  Watson  CM.  Poems  (1706)  n. 
62  (Jam.)  The  Arrondell,  so  swift  of  flight.  1661  MORGAN 
Sph.  Gentry  \.  v.  58  More  swift,  than  Bird  bight  Arundell. 
1880  G.  T.  CLARK  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  701/1  The  Swallow, 
or  hirondelle,  forms  the  very  early  coat  of  the  Arundells. 

Hirple  (ha'jp'l),  v.    Chiefly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

[Origin  unknown.  (Its  coincidence  in  sound  and 
sense  with  Gr.  tpir-uv  is  noticeable.)] 

inlr.  To  move  with  a  gait  between  walking 
and  crawling ;  to  walk  lamely,  to  drag  a  limb,  to 
hobble.  In  early  use  said  of  the  hare. 

ci45o  HENRYSON  .Ifor.  Fat.  32  The  hard-back  Hurtchen, 
and  the  hirpland  Hair,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  ff 
Slae  (2nd  version)  30  in  Poems  (1887)  286,  I  saw  the  hur- 
cheon  and  the  hare  In  hidlings  hireling  heir  and  thair. 
1768  Ross  Helenore  44  yam.)  To  Colm's  house  . .  He,  tired 
and  weary,  hirpled  down  the  brae.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour 
to  Caws  Gloss.,  Hirfle,  to  limp  in  walking.  1821  CLARE 
Vill.  Minstr.  II.  117  Hirpling  round  from  time  to  time. 
1821  SCOTT  Pirate  vii,  Neil  Ronaldson,  that  canna  walk 
a  mile  to  hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  hirple  ten  if  he  hears 
of  a  ship  embayed.  1866  J.  PAYN  Mirk  Abbey  II.  96  An 
old  man  and  his  wife,  .came  hirpling  out. 

fig.  1792  BURNS  On  Birtli  Posth.  Child  ii,  November 
hirples  o  er  the  lea  Chill  on  thy  lovely  form.  1893  CROCKETT 
Stickit  Minister  17  It  [the  speech]  ran  or  rather  hirpled 
somewhat  as  follows. 

Hence  Hirplingr  ///.  a. ;  Hirple  sb.,  a  crawling 
or  limping  gait. 

1821  SCOTT  Pirate  xxxii,  They  will  be  waiting  for  him, 
hirpling,  useless  body.  1821-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  ii. 
(1856)  119  With  a  slow  stealthy  step— something  between 
a  walk  and  a  hirple.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  vn.  i.  (1849) 
363  Whose  gallop  was  never  better  than  a  hirple. 

t  Hirpled,  -ild,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  4  harplid. 
[Origin  obscure  :  cf.  ON.  herfa  cramp,  contraction, 
herpa-st  to  be  contracted  as  with  cramp.  See  also 
the  forms  of  HURKLE  z>.]  Contracted,  wrinkled. 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  8085  pair  armes  hari  wit  hirpild  [v.rr. 
harplid,  rungilt]  hid. 

t  Hirquita-lliency.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
hinjuitalll-re  (of  infants)  to  acquire  a  strong  voice 
({.  kirciis  he-goat)  -f  -ENcy.] 

1652  URQUIIAKT  Jciutl  125  To  speak  of  her  hirquitalliency. 

Elirrawem,  obs.  form  of  IHHAM. 

Hirrie-harrie  (hi-ri,ha;Ti),  int.  (sb.~)  Sc.  Also 
6  hiry  hary,  9  hirie-harie.  An  utterance  ex- 
pressive of  rapid  and  tumultuous  movement. 

CIS20  in  Duntar's  Poems  (1893)  314  Hiry,  hary,  hubbil- 
schow!  Se  je  not  quha  is  cum  now?  1808-80  JAMIESON, 
Hirrie-karrie,  i.  An  outcry  after  a  thief.  2.  A  broil,  a 
tumult.  1819  W.  TESNAST  Papistry  Storm'd  (18271  86 
Then,  hirie-harie  !  folks  did  rusch. 

Hirrient  (hi-rient),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  ff.  L. 
hirrient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  hirrlre  to  snarl.]  a. 
adj.  'Snarling';  trilled,  b.  sb.  A  trilled  sound. 
(Cf.  litera  canina,  Lat.  name  for  /-.) 

1831  J.  K[ENRICK)  in  P/iilal,  Mtistitm  I.  618  The  peculiar 
barbarism  of  the  Kipes,  which  consisted  in  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hirrient  p.     1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  ii.  51  In  the    ! 
hirrients  and  the  gutturals,  the  burr  and  roughness  of  the 
Northern  tongues. 

t  Hirse  (hajs).  Obs.  Also  6  en-on.  hirst,  [a. 
Ger.  hirse,  MHG.  hirse,  liirs.  OHG.  Airsi,  kirso; 
orig.  a  High  German  word,  which  in  later  times  has 
spread  into  LG.  and  Scand.  (Da.  hirse,  Sw.  Ain\ 
as  well  as  Eng.,  where  app.  introduced  by  the  l6thc. 
herbalists.  See  Kluge.]  Millet. 

[1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  57  Milium  is  named  in  Greke 
kegchros  &  piston,  in  Duche  liirsz,  in  Frenche  du  Millet.] 
1578  l.vii:  nodm-ns  iv.  ix.  463  This  plant  [Milium]  is  called 
in  ..  English  Mill,  Millet,  and  Hirse.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)  77  A  Vessell  or  Pan  wherein  they  did  fry 
millet  or  hirse.  1589  FLEMING  Yirg.  Georg.  \.  8  For  Millet 
or  for  Hirst  comes  yearly  care  and  i>;diie.  1611  Con.!;., 
Millet,  Millet,  Mill,  Hirse.  1658  PHILLIPS,  }lyrse.  a  kind 
of  plant  otherwise  call'd  Millet. 

Hirsel  (hS-Jsel),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  4  hirsill,  hyresel,  hersale,  5  hyrsale, 
8-  hirsel,  (8  hirdsell,  hirsle,  9  her-',  hirsell). 
[ad.  ON.  hirzla  from  hirdsla  custody,  safe-keeping, 
f.  kirSa  to  herd,  tend  (sheep,  etc.)  ;  but  the  north. 
Eng.  and  Sc.  word  has  always  been  concrete,  and 
intimately  connected  in  sense  with  hirJ,  HERD2.] 

1.  The  flock  of  sheep  under  the  charge  of  a  shep-    i 
herd ;  the  entire  stock  of  sheep  on  one  farm. 


HIRSUTENESS. 

1366  Durham  Halm.  Kelts  uSurtees)  55  Ordinatum  est  .. 
,  nilibet  eorum  teneat  hirsill'  et  quod  custodiant  porcos 
. .  citra  . .  ne  quis  eorum  teneat  porcos  absciue  hirsill'.  1378 
Ibid.  148  Quilibet  teneat  hirsill  cum  porcis.  1728  RAMSAY 
Robert  Ricky  ff  S.  4  Tenting  hi>  hii^le  on  the  moorland 
green.  1737  —  Sc.  Prov.  (1776)  10  tjum.)  Ae  scabbed  sheep 
will  smit  the  hale  hirdsell.  1853  G-.  JOHNSTON  Kat.  Hist. 
£.  BorJ.  I.  95  A  hirsel  of  sheep  animates  the  moor  above. 
1893  Xorthiimbld.  Gloss.,  Hirsel,  the  general  sheep  stock 
belonging  to  a  hill  stock-farmer. 

b.  fig.  A  spiritual  flock,  a  church. 
CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Prints  670  Hyrde  of  goddis  her- 
[    sale  all  !     IHd.,  Jacobus  Minor  848  pat  mene  ine  bis  hale 
I    world  sal  se  Bot  a  hyrde  &  a  hyresel  be.     1880  A.  SOME*. 
VILLE  Aittobiog.  26,  1  had  an  easy  hirsel  and  never  wearied. 
2.  transf.  A  company  or  number  to  look  after; 
i    a  '  lot '  of  persons  or  things  of  one  kind. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Croti.  vin.  xi.  33  Thai  thowcht  for  thi 
mare  honeste"  ..  to  sla  thame  [prisoners]  in  ntelle,  Than 


,  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  great  hirsel  of  wood  or  of  corn  stacks. 

Hence  Hirsel  v.  (Si.  and  north.)  trans,  to  arrange 
in  hirsels,  form  a  hirsel  of. 

'794-5  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.,  Dumfries  XIII.  573  (Jam.) 
In  these  [farms]  there  is  room  to  hirsel  or  keep  separate 
different  kinds  of  sheep.  1802  C.  FINLATER  Agric.  Stirv. 
Pieties  195  (Jam.)  The  principles  of  hirseling  are,  to  class 
into  separate  flocks  such  sheep  ns  are  endowed  with  differ- 
ent abilities.  1805  A.  SCOTT  Poems  14  (Jam.)  When  a'  the 
rout  gat  hirsel'd  right. 

Hirsle  (Ii3-as:l),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms : 
6  hirsill,  hirssill,  8-9  hirsle,  9  -sell,  -sel. 

[Possibly  from  an  earlier  hristle  ;  cf.  ON.  hrista  to  shake, 
Da.  rystt  to  shake,  stir,  rustle.  ] 

1.  inlr.  To  move  or  slide  with  grazing  or  friction. 
Also  To  hi/stle  one's  way. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eners  in.  x.  87  On  blind  stanis  and  rolkis 

.     hirssillit  we.     1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Journey  (1842)  159 

I     A  very  droll  machine  . .  just  the  body  of  a  coach  hirsleing 

on  its  bare  doup,  and  drawn  by  one  horse  yoked  with  ropes. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  So  he  sat  himsell  doun  and  hir- 

!     selled  doun  into  the  glen.    1825-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,   One 

hirsills  doun  a  hill  when  ..  he  to  prevent  giddiness,  moves 

downwards  sitting.     1893  .\orthitmkld.  Gloss.,  s.v.  '  Hirsel 

alang  '—move  along  the  seat.     Mod.  Sc.  Hirsle  yont  ! 

2.  trans.  To  move  (something)  with  much  friction 
or  effort. 

1711  RAMSAY  Elegy  Margy  Jchnstoitn  62,  I  hirsl'd  up  my 
dizzy  pow,  Frae  'mang  the  corn.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of 
JA'.v.s//,/^  152  We  are  hirsled  over  moss  and  moor  ..  as  the 
devil  drives. 

t  Hirst.  Sc.  Obi.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
threshold  ;  or  perh.,  in  early  use,  a  hinge. 

'5"3  DOUGLAS  jExeis  I.  vii.  57  The  brasin  durris  iargis  on 
[  the  marble  hirst.  Ibid.  vi.  ix.  87  Thai  wareit  portis,  jargand 
on  the  hirst  \stridentes  cardine]  Warpit  wp  braid.  Ibid. 
VII.  xi.  33  Wythin  that  girgand  hirst  {stridentia  limina]  also 


Hirst,  obs.  form  of  HtBBT. 

Hirsute  (hausiwt),  a.  Also  7  hersute.  [ad. 
L.  hii  stilus  rough,  shaggy,  bristly,  f.  *hirsus,  by- 
form  of  hirttis  in  same  sense.  Cf.  F.  hirsute^ 

1.  Having  rough  or  shaggy  hair ;  hairy,  shaggy. 
1621  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  ii.  m.  xiv.  (1651)  125  A  rugged 

attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan. 
80  That  hirsute  or  long-haired  Goat.  1825  SCOTT  Talism. 
iii.The  wild  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the  individual.  1855 
MOTLEY  Dutch  Kef.  in.  vi.  (1866)  463  Wearing  his  hair  and 
beard  unshorn  . .  this  hirsute  and  savage  corsair  seemed  an 
embodiment  of  vengeance. 

2.  J3ot.  and  Zool.  Covered  with  long  and  stimsh 
hairs. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §616  There  are . .  Bulbous  Roots,  Fibrous 
Roots,  and  Hirsute  Roots.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  125 
Caterpillars  ..  those  that  arc  hirsute  . .  Palmer  worm,  Bear 
worm.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  424  The 
stems  more  or  less  hirsute.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I 'an  dcr 
Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  404  Caterpillars.. sometimes  pilose  or  hir- 
sute. 1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  122  Styles  free  or  nearly 
so,  hirsute. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hair  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
consisting  of  hair. 

1823  UVRON  yuan  ix.  liii,  The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which 
destroy,  With  beard  and  whiskers . .  the  fond  Parisian  aspect 
which  upset  old  Troy.  1840  H.  AINSWORTH  Twrr  Loud. 
(1864)  208  The  giant  clapped  his  hand  to  his  chin — too 
late,  however,  to  save  a  particle  of  his  hirsute  honour.-.. 
1882  MAY  CROMMKLIN  Brawn-Em  xi.  (1884)  92  A  broad 
though  kindly  face,  totally  devoid  of  hirsute  ornament. 

4.  transf.  and  jig.  Rough,  shaggy  ;  untiinimcd. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)  558  Dressed 

in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,    a  1849  H.  COLI:. 

Kiiiiii.  Poems  (1850)  II.  106  Garden-plots  hirsute  and  weedy. 

b.  Of  manners  or  style:  Rough,  unpolished. 

1658  WOOD  Life  5  Apr.  (O.H.S.)  I.  243  He  look'd  elderly 
and  was  cynical  and  hirsute  in  his  behavior.    1854  GILFILLAN 
Life  Blair  B.'s.  Wks.  (1854)  125  The  tone  and  style  of  his 
poem,  .are  somewhat  hirsute  and  unpolished. 
So  Hirsu  ted  a.  rare  =  prec.  2. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  113  Having  neither  hirsuted, 
spotted,  nor  undulated  leaves. 

Hi'rsuteuess.    [f.  prec.  +  -XESS.]    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  hirsute  ;   hairiness. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  iii.  in.  i.  (1651)  208  Baldness 
comes  from  excess  of  driness,  hirsuteness  from  a  dry  tem- 
perature. 1864  H.  Sl'l.MKK  Illtiitr.  Unir.  Progr.  62  Keel 

republicanism  lias  always  been  distinguished  by  its  hirsute- 
ness. 


HIRSUTIES. 

II  Hirsuties  (ha.isi/7ptii/2).  [L.,  f.  hirsitt-u* 
HIRSUTE.]  a.  Bot.  and  Entom.  Hairiness  ;  a  thick 
covering  of  hair.  b.  (See  quot.  1854-67.) 

1847  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Ber^v.  Nat.  Club  III.  No.  5.  229 
Body  ovate  ..clothed  with  a  white  appressed  hirsuties. 
1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.,  Hirsuties^ 
hairiness.  The  growth  of  hair  in  unusual  situations,  or  in 
greater  abundance  than  usual. 

Hirsute-  (haisiwto-),  comb,  form  of  L.  hirsftttts 
HIHSUTE,  prefixed  to  adjs.  of  colour,  etc.,  as  hir- 
suto-atrous,  with  black  hairs ;  hirsitto-rufous ^  etc. 

Hirt,  obs.  f.  HEART  v.,  HURT  v.  and  sb.  Hir- 
tie,  Hirtleberry,  var.  HURTLE,  HURTLEBERRY. 

t  Hirudinal  (hirw'dinal),^.  Obs.  [t.'L.hirfido, 
hirndin-em  leech  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
leech.  So  Hinvdinid,  a  member  of  the  HintdinidsK 
or  Leech  family.  Hirudi  neau,  a  member  of  the 
Hirudinea  or  order  of  annelids  containing  the 
leeches.  Hiru^dlnicu'lture,  the  artificial  pro- 
pagation of  leeches,  t  Hinrdinous  a.,  leech-like, 
blood-sucking  (fig.}. 

1651  BIGGS  AYUP  Disp.  P  192  Exhausted  by..hirudinall 
blood-suckings.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ii.  181  Such 
an  hirudinous  and  exacting  Lady  as  Dulcinea.  1835  KIRBV 
Hab.  i<f  I nst.  Anim.  I.  xii.  334  His  fourth  Order  [of  Inver- 
tebrate Animals]  he  names  Hirudineans.  1861  HULME  tr. 
Moquin-Tandon  11.  in.  iv.  147  Hirudlniculture  has  for  some 
years  been  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  1865  Reader 
30  Sept.  368/1  Pisciculture,  hlrudi[ni]culturej  pearlculture. 

Hirundine  (hirzrndain),  a.  [f.  L.  hirundo 
swallow  +  -INE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  swallow. 

1831  CARI.YLE  Sart.  Res.  u.  ii,  Swallows,  .swashing  to  and 
fro  with . .  activity  almost  super-hirundine. 

t  Hiru*ndinous,  a.    Obs.  rare  —  °.     [f.  L.  hir- 

undo,  -inem  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  swallow 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

His  (hiz,  -iz),  pass,  pron.,  yd  sing.  masc.  and 
\neut.  [OE.  his  (hys\  genitive  of  personal  pron. 
HE  and  hit,  IT.  The  cognate  langs.  have  only 
the  parallel  forms  without  h>  Goth,  and  OS.  is, 
OHG.  is,  es,  in  later  stages  supplanted  by  the 
originally  reflexive  sin,  sein,  vfn,  zijn.  In  OE.,  on 
the  contrary,  the  refl.  possessive  sin  was  already 
obsolescent,  and  usually  replaced  by  his,  hire,  htra. 
About  the  nthc.,  the  genitive  his  began,  after  the 
earlier  analogy  of  ;«/«,  &t'ft>  itret  eower,  to  be 
treated  as  an  adj.  (with  pi.  hiset  occurring  till  the 
i^th  c.).  Like  the  other  possessive  pronouns  also, 
his  tended  to  develop  absolute  derivative  forms,  of 
which  hisist  hysen  (like  hiris^  hiren),  occur  in  ME. 
The  former  did  not  take  root  (see  next  word),  and 
the  latter  is  only  dialectal  (see  HISN).] 
A.  Forms. 

1.  Stuff,  i-  his;  1-6  hys,  (2-7  is,  3  ys,  hise, 
3-4  hiss,  hesae,  4  hes,  heys,  hisse,  hijs,  hus, 
4-5  hese,  5  hyse,  heis,  6  ys),  6-7  *s. 

a 855-  His  [see  B,  passim],  niooo  Hymns  ii.  ii  (Gr.) 
Se  byo  eadij  se  . .  a  hys  willan  wyrcS.  c  1200  ORMIN  84  He 
sennde  uss  sone  hiss  word,  hiss  witt,  Hiss  Sune;hiss  mahht, 
hiss  kinde.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  2713  A  modi  stiward  he 
Sor  fond  Betende  a  man  wid  hise  wond.  Ibid.  2851  He  bar 
hise  serde  forS  in  is  hond.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  59  He  let 
a  mone^of  beserclepyeaftur  ys  owne  name,  a  %-yx*  Christ 
on  Cross  5  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  20  Bihold  to  is  brest  nakid, 
and  is  blodi  side,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  62  (Gott.)  Hijs  fal  is 
neist  at  hand.  Ibid.  12685  (Cott.)  Hes  knes  war  bolnd  sua. 
Ibid.  17890  (Gutt.)  All-mlghti  godd  es  fader  hiss.  13.. 
E.  E.  PsalttrcxlvuL  8  (Matz.)  Blaste  of  stormes,  bat  makes 
worde  hisse  \verbum  ejus].  £1380  WYCLIF  tt'ks.  (1880)  347 
He.  .tristibnot  to  hijstreuthe.  c  itfoSirFeruntb.  881  Attes 
nauel  be  dent  a-stod.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  267  Thus 
haue  ich  beo  hus  heraude.  1556  Citron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden) 
68  He  was  dyschargyd  ys  byschopryge  and  all  hys  londes. 
c  1593  MAKLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  in,  Look  how  his  brains 
drop  out  on  's  nose.  1609  SIR  R.  SHIRLEY  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  III.  88  Man  can  receiue  is  birth  but  from  one  place. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  v.  294,  I  cut  off 's  head.  1647  WARD 
Simp.  Cobler  85  He  . .  must  lift  up  's  head. 

f2.  Plural.  2-5  hise,  5  hese.  Obs. 

a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1070  Abbot  Turolde.  .wses  cumen 
..mid  ealle  hise  Frencisce  menn.  a.  1131  Ibid.  an.  1123  Se 
kyng.  .bed  hise  biscopes,  and  hise  abbates,  and  hise  beixnes 
ealle  l>et  hi  scolden  cumen  to  his  Jewitene  mot.  Ibid.  an. 
1124  He  sende.  .to  hise  custeles.  trxaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
05  pe  holie  procession  be  he  wile  rnaken  a  domes  dai  mid 
hise  chosene.  cizoo  ORMIN  14^43  To  shsewenn  hise  mahh- 
tess  . .  burrh  hiss  goddcunnde  kinde.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
406  An  of  hise  [v.r.  his]  men.  1258  Proclam.  Hen.  ///, 
Henr'  . .  Send  igretinge  to  alle  hise  holde  ilasrde  and  ilea- 
wede.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  i  Men  shulden 
trowe  bi  hise  wordis  bat  bei  ben  sobe.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy 
6892  Henex,  with  hese  men. 

B.  Signification. 

1 1.  as  gen.  case  ofpers,  pron. :  a.  masc.  Of  him ; 
of  the  male  being  or  thing  in  question,  L.  ejus ; 
b.  neut.  of  it;  C.  refl.  of  himself,  of  itself,  L.  sui. 

c&)j  K.  ALFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  Iviii.  443  Hwaet  ina^on 
we  his  nu  don  ?  a  xooo  Cze<inwn's  Gen.  616  iGr.i  Nu  bu  his 
[i.e.  b^es  leohtes]  hrinan  meaht.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  74 
Gedrinc  his  . .  breo  ful  fulle.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  3874  Bisid 
lya  al  night  he  lai,  His  vnwitand.  Ibid.  4305  And,  maugre 
his,  he  dos  him  lute,  c  1340  Ibid.  4373  (Fairf.)  His  hit  ware 
no  resounTilleour  lordedosuchetresoun.  c  1400 M Ainrosv. 
(Roxb.)  iv.  12  ]?e  dragoun  ..  bare  him  maugree  his  til  a 
cragg  of  be  sec. 

2,  Poss.  adj.  pron.   masc.  (orig.  pass.  gen.t  and 
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then,  like  L.  ejus,  often  following  its  sb.).  a.  Re- 
ferring to  a  person  :  Of  or  belonging  to  him,  that 
man's,  the  male  being's  ;  also  rejl.  of  or  belonging 
to  himself,  his  own  (L.  stttis}. 


of  his  doings  ',  and  the  objective  g 
his  murder,  his  murderer1.  No  special  provision  exists  in 
the  language  for  the  distinction  of  the  latter  two,  except  by 
context  (cf.  '  his  dismissal  of  the  envoys  was  blamed ;  he 
received  his  (own)  dismissal  soon  after ') ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  objective  genitive  is  expressed  periphrastically  by  of 
him  (e.  g.  '  his  defence,  I  mean  your  defence  of  him,  was 
well  conducted ').  But  the  periphrastic  form  occurs  also 
for  the  possessive  genitive,  as  '  for  the  life  of  him  '. 

a  855  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  787  On  his  da^um  cuomon  aerest 
.iii.  scipu.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.,i  xxxix.  [xl.]  4  Se  wer  be  his 
to-hopa  by5  to  swylcum  Drihtne.  c  xooo  ALLFRIC  Gen.  \\\. 
7  Hwset  ba  Noe  code  into  bam  arce  and  his  bri  suna  and 
his  wif  and  his  suna  wif.  <*  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  noi  Se 
cyng  ..  sende  his  bro5er.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1737  Wi5  is 
wiues  he  take5  red.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  \.  25  He.  .clepide 
his  name  Jhesus.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  241/2  Hyse,  or  hys, 
suns.  1477  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  809  III.  215  The 
Holy  Trenyte  have  yow  in  Hese  kepyng.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  i.  vii.  15  His  Host,  Who  should  against  his  Mur- 
therer  shut  the  doore.  1643  ANGIKR  Lane.  Vail.  Achor 
36  Which  God  forbid  for  his  Christs  sake.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  i.  92  Man  he  seems  In  all  his  lineaments,  though 
in  his  face  The  glimpses  of  his  Father's  glory  shine.  1714 
ROWE  Jane  Shore  in.  i,  His  bold  defence  of  me.  1832 
TENNYSON  To  J.  S.  49  His  memory  long  will  live  alone  In  all 
our  hearts.  1835-7  SOUTHEY  in  C<nvpcr*s  Wk$.  III.  220 
Cowper  manifested  no  pleasure  at  his  sight,  1847  GROTF, 
Greecen.  xlv.  (1862)  IV.  79  His  friends  retained  his  panoply. 
b.  Also  used  with  objects  which  are  not  one's 
property,  but  which  one  ought  to  have,  or  has 
specially  to  deal  with  (e.  g.  to  kill  his  man,  to  gain 
his  blue),  or  which  are  the  common  possession  of 
a  class,  in  which  every  one  is  assumed  to  have  his 
share  (e.g.  he  knows  his  Bible,  his  Homer,  his 
HudibrctS)  he  has  forgotten  his  Greek,  his  arith- 
metic ^  etc.). 

1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  39  F  36  A  good  Marks-man  will 
be  sure  to  hit  his  Man  at  20  Yards  Distance.  18*7  LD.  ELDON 
in  S.  Walpole  Hist.  Eng.  I.  158  A  sportsman  was  thought 
nothing  of  unless  he  could  kill  his  thousand  birds  a  day. 
1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  iii.  132  He  knows  his  Bewick. 
1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife  vi,  He'd  like  to  see  him  well 
through  '  his  smalls ',  to  begin  with.  1882-4  [see  BLUE  sb.  9]. 
1884  FREEMAN  Met/tods  Hist.  Study  (1886)  33  The  historian 
of  Teutonic  nations. .cannot  afford  wholly  to  shut  up  his 
Tacitus,  his  Strabo,  and  his  Caesar. 

C.  In  reference  to  inferior  animals  his  (or  her] 
now  varies  with  its,  according  to  the  nominative 
pronoun  used  :  see  HE,  IT. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  27  Nim  bone  Eerestan  fisc,  and 
hysmubjeopenatA'ws/ni;.  Ontyn  mu5  his],  c  mo  Bestiary 
3  Be  leun  stant  on  hille,  And  he  man  hunten  here,  O5er 
our3  his  nese  smel.  Ibid.  58  His  [an  eagle's]  bee  is  al  to- 
wrong,  a  1250  Owl  $  Night.  779  Ne  mai  his  [a  horse's] 
.strenthe  hit  ishllde.  ^1380  Sir  Fenonb,  794  Set  me  be-for 
be  on  is  [the  horse's]  bak.  1535  COVERU.  Lev.  xi.  29  The 
Wesell,  the  Mouse,  the  Tode,  euery  one  with  his  kynde. 
1623  COCKERAM  in.  G  vj,  It  hath  cruell  teeth  and  scaly 
back,  with  very  sharpe  clawes  on  his  feete.  1653  WALTON 
Angleryi\.  196 The  Barbell  is  so  called. .from  or  by  reason 
of  his  beard,  or  wattles  at  his  mouth,  his  mouth  being  under 
his  nose  or  chaps.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.Georg.  in.  418  The 
fearful  Stag  dares  for  his  Hind  engage.  1733  POPE  Ess. 
Man  in.  32  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  andsings  ?  Joy 
tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings.  1820  KEATS  Si, 
Agnes  i,  The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold. 

U  Examples  of  his  for  hir,  her,  are  app.  errors, 
scribal  or  typographical. 

£-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  248  That  ilk  }ere  the 
quene  died  in  Lmdseie,  At  Westminster,  I  wene,  his  [i.e.  her] 
body  did  thei  leie.  1577  HELLOWES  tr.  Gueuara's  Chron. 
115  Secretly  he  gaue  poyson  vnto  his  wife  Sabina,  whereby 
she  finished  his  life. 

3.  Referring  to  neuter  nouns  or  things  inanimate. 

Here  are  to  be  distinguished  four  groups  : 

a.  Names  of  Inanimate  things  of  masculine  gender  in  OE. 
b.  Nouns  of  neuter  gender  in  OE.  Both  these  had  his  in 
OE.,  resulting  in  ME.  in  a  general  use  of  ft  is  (C)  for  all 
names  of  inanimate  things,  exc.  in  those  instances  where 
/(^rwas  used,  either  traditionally  from  OE.,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  translation  (the  sb.  being  fem.  in  Latin,  etc.),  or 
by  personification.  In  this  use,  his  was  often  exchanged 
for  thereof  in  i6th  c.,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  ITS 
from  c  1600  onwards,  though  the  historical  his  lingered  in 
some  writers  till  late  in  the  i7th  c.  d.  In  modern  use,  esp. 
since  1700,  the  use  of  Aw  with  things  implies  personification. 

a.  ciooo  Treat.  Astron.  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  248  pis  is 
baes  monan  ?;eari  ac  n's  inonaS  is  mare.     Ibid.  274  Se  bridda 
heafod  wind  hatte  zephjrus.  .burh  his  bls6  BCUCKBO  ealle 
eorSHce  blxdu. 

b.  c  looo   Treat.  Astron.  in  Sax.  Leechd.  III.  246  ^lc 
&era  twelf  tacna  hylt  his  monaS.     c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  \.  n 
yEppelbzere  treow  wsstm  wircende  sefter  his  cinne. 

C.  c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  327  Is  fruit  sired  mannes  mood,  To 
when  boSen  iwel  and  good,  c  1325  Prose  Psalter  ciiifi], 
19  pe  sonne  knewe  hys  going  doun.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  vi. 
34  It  sufEcith  to  the  day  hi^  malice,  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
i  Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote.  ^1405  Bidding  Prayer  m 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  65  That  the  erthe  may  bring  forthe  his 
fruyt.  6-1449  PECOCK  Refr.  i.  it.  10  It  longith  not  to  Holi 
Scripture,  neither  it  is  his  office.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss. 
I.  ccx.  251  Euery  batayle  had  his  vawarde,  1526  TINDALE 
John  iii.  8  And  thou  hearest  his  sounde  [1539  (Great  Bible', 
the  sounde  therof].  >56>  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc. 
(i573)  47  b.  It  seemeth  to  haue  kept  his  olde  wonte.  1563 
Hottnlies  u.  Whitsunday  \.  (1859)  454  This  feast  hath  his 
name,  to  be  called  Pentecost.  16x1  BIBLE  Exod.  xxxix.  33 
The  tent,  and  all  his  furniture,  his  taches,  his  boards,  his 


HIS. 

|    barres,  and  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets.  1612  BRINSLEY  Lud. 

I  Lit.  93  The  Preposition  must  be  ioined  with  bis  case.  1634 
\V.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Pros}.  (1865)  41  Boston  is  two  miles 
North-east  from  Roxberry :  His  situation  is  very  pleasant. 
1644  NYE  Gunnery  Contents,  How  to  renew  and  make  good 
any  sort  of  Gun-powder  that  hath  \o*t  his  strength.  1670 
J.  SMITH  Eng.  linprov.  AYz'/rV  225  Gout  wort,  .easeth  the 
pains  of  the  Gout,  and  .  .had  not  his  Name  for  nothing. 

d.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  652  The  Sun  Had  first  his 
precept  ^o  to  move.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  195  The  wide 
sea  with  all  his  billows  raves.  I  hid.  xvn.  688  The  sun 
obliquely  shot  his  dewy  ray.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Colitmb.  \.  437 
Saw  proud  Potosi  lift  his  glittering  head.  1818  JAS,  MILL 

i    Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  530  Famine  now  raged  in  all  his  horrors. 
4.  After  a  sb.,  used  instead  of  the  genitive  in- 
flexion.    Cf.    the    similar    use    of    HER,   THEIR. 

{    Chiefly  with  proper  nouns,  but  also  with  others. 
Found  already  in  OE.,  but  most  prevalent  from  c  1400  to 

I    1750;  sometimes  identified  with  the  genitive  inflexion  -fs, 

•  -w,  -ys,  esp.  in  i6-i7th  c.,  when  it  was  chiefly  i.but  not  ex- 
|    clusively)   used   with    names   ending    in   -s,    or   when   the 
i    inflexional  genitive  would  have  been  awkward.  Archaically 
j    retained  in  Book-keeping  and  for  some  other  technical  pur- 

poses. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xcviit[i].  6  J>a  Code  his  naman  neode 
I    ci^dan.      c  1000  J^LFRIC  N'uttt.  xiii.  29  We  jesawon  Enac 

•  his  cynryn.      c  1275  LAY.  29589  Amang  be  king  his  cnihtes. 
Ibid.  11296  pp  was  in  Norweie  his  erb.     Ibid.  19630  Ine 
Wincheslre  his  toun.     c  1380  Sir  Fentitib.  3130  pay  kemen 
atte  laste  to  Ainyral  ys  pauyloun.      1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  III.  203  To  fore  Noe  is  flood.     1:1420  Chron.  Vilod. 

'•    3944  To  by-reue  holy  chirche  his  possessione.   1426  AUDELAY 

!    Poems  ii  To  forsake  syr  Sathanas  his  werkus  everychon. 

i    a  1460    Gregory's   Chron.    in    Hist,    Coll.    Citizen    Lend. 

|  (Camden)  203  Beyng  at  Wynchester  in  Wycham  ys  college. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  Ep.,  The  twpo  principal) 

|    secretaries  to  the  kyng  hismoste  excellente  maiestie.  c  1555 

i  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I'll!  (Camden)  178  Since  Christ 
his  birth.  1568  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  31  Job's 

|  patience,  Moses  his  meekness,  Abraham's  faith.  1579  E.  K. 
Gloss.  Spenser's  Shcph,  Cnl.  Jan.  60  Julia,  themperor 

\    Augustus   his  daughter.      1583  STUBBES  Anat.    Ahns.    \\. 

I  (1882)  3  When  Pharao  the  king  of  Egypt  his  sinne  was  ripe. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Priinaud.  Fr.  Acad.  u.  425  Epicures  and 

I  Atheists,  .who  place  Nature  in  God  his  stead,  1599  THYNNE 
Animadv.  (1875)  64  Wordes  are  curteyled  for  the  verse  his 
cause.  1648  GAGE  IVest  Jnd.  i.  (1655)  2  Fit  mates  for  the 
Horseleech  his  two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give.  1662  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer,  Pr.for  all  Conditions  of  Men,  And  this  we  beg 
for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.  1667  PKPYS  Diary  12  Aug.,  Do  hear 
Mr.  Cowly  mightily  lamented  his  death,  by  Dr.  Ward.. as 
the  best  poet  of  our  nation.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Colloq.  Erasm. 
377  Whether  of  the  two  his  death  seemed  to  be  more 


Cope  13  The  Orders  contained  in  '  the  Marqu 
1767  H.  WALPOLE  Historic  Doubts  etc.  (1768)  66  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  his  death.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  %  Pr. 
iv.  i,  It  were  better  for  you  . .  to  keep  out  of  Pandarus  his 
neighbourhood. 

*;  Sometimes  an  erroneous  expansion  of  's. 
1607  HARINGTON  in  Park  .V/c^.  Antiq,  (1804)  II.  238  Mrs. 
j    Sands  his  maid. 

5.  His  one,  Sc.  his  lane,  for  earlier  him  one :  see 
!   ONE,  LONE.     His  own:  see  Ow.\.     His  self:  see 
HIMSELF  IV.  and  SELF. 

Hence  His  v.  trans,  nonce-u'd,,  to  use  his  of,  to 
qualify  with  his. 

1621  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribe  \.  167  Yet  Colossus  was  no 
\  man  nor  woman  that  you  His  it.  [Referring  to  Selden's 
,  '  upon  a  Colossus  his  backe '.] 

His  (hiz),  absolute  pass.  pron.     [The  3rd  pers. 

•    sing.  masc.  member  of  the  series  mine,  thine,  his, 

j  hers,  itst  ours,  yours,  theirs ,  formed  or  differentiated 
in  various  ways  from  the  adjective  possessives  my, 

|  thy,  /its,  her,  its,  our,  yoiir,  their.  In  OE.  and 
early  ME.,  no  such  distinction  existed  ;  the  simple 

'    possessive  prons.   win,  J>ht,  lire,  &wer,  and  the 

!  genitive  cases  hir,  hire,  hira  (with  ME.  fajjrt), 
were  used  in  both  constructions.  The  differentia- 
tion app.  began  about  1300,  but  was  not  complete 
till  much  later.  In  win  t  fin  (inine, thine  the  ori- 

|  ginal  forms  remained  when  used  absolutely  ;  when 
followed  by  a  sb.,  they  were  gradually  reduced  to 
mi,  thi,  now  my,  thy.  In  her,  our,  your,  their,  an 
absolute  pron.  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  -is, 

'  -es,  -V,  -s  (see  HERS,  etc.)  In  his,  which  already 
ended  in  s,  although  a  form  HISIS  was  tried  in 
ME.,  the  additional  -z's,  -es,  -*j,  did  not  take  root, 
and  the  absolute  his  (  -  le  sicn,  U  stto,  derseir 
(although  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  stand  ing 
for  hiss,  his*,  as  in  possessives  \\kejesus',  Closes'  , 

\  remains  identical  in  form  with  the  simple  or  adjec- 
tive possessive.  The  more  recent  its,  also  ending 

!    in  s,  has  followed  the  example  of  his.    for  another 

,    type  of  the  absolute  pronoun  see  HISN.] 

The  absolute  form  of  prec.,  used  when  no  noun 
follows  :  =  His  one,  his  ones. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xcix.  2  [c.  3}  We  his  syndon.  a  1175 
Cott,  Horn.  231  pa  cweS  se  hlaford  to  his.  a  i*»$Lf?.  Kath. 
1392  As  he  bet  hise.  1297  R.  GLOUL.  11724^  451  He.  .ladde 
ost  pet  ynou  a^e  |'t  kyng  &  hys.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1058 
For-bi  was  he  wit  his  for-Torn.  Ibid.  6479  pi  nt-hbur  wijf 
^erne  noght  at  haue,  Ne  aght  of  his.  c  1300  Bektt  1578  And 
strivede  for  holi  churche  a^en  the  King  and  his.  <  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  57  Edward  him  granted  . .  pat  m-m-i 

\  be  Dangilde  for  n«  non  of  hise,  Suld  be  chalenged  for  man 
of  Danes  lond.  1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxxix.  16  He  [the  ostriche] 
is  maad  hard  to  hise  briddis,  as  if  thei  ben  not  hise  [138*  She 
. ,  hir  . .  hiris].  1460  CAPGRAVK  Ckron.  (Roils)  146  Philip 


HIS. 

sold  his  prisonercs:  Richard  hung  his.  a  1533  i 
ffum  Iv.  185  All  y-domages  that  thou  hast  done  hlm&  his. 
1611  BIBLE  Sonff  Sol.  ii.  16  My  beloued  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 
1784  COWPER  Task  v.  343  He  is  ours  ..We  are  his.  1827 
SCOTT  Xapolion  Introd.  Wks.  1870  IX.  49  Blood  ..  shed  .. 
without  command  of  his.  1864  TENNYSON  EH.  Ard.  756 
( He]  saw  the  babe,  Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee. 
t  His,  base,  pert,  pron.,  yd  sing.  fern.  ace. 
Obs.  Forms :  3  hes,  es,  3-4  his,  is,  as,  4  hys, 
ys,  hise,  hyse.  [This  and  the  next  are  identical 
in  form,  and  are  intimately  associated  in  their  his- 
tory, as  well  as  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin. 
They  appear  together  in  south  and  s.e.  of  England 
before  1200,  and  continue  in  use  there  for  about 
aoo  years.  They  each  take  the  place  of  an  OE. 
hi.  hy  ace.  (Hi1  and  *),  when  this  was  being  dis- 
placed elsewhere  by  the  dative  Jure  and  hcm\  ;  they 
each  answer  to  OS.  sia,  sfa,  sit,  OFris.  se,  MDu. 
si,  se,  MLG.  se,  OHG.  sia,  sie,  MHG.  sic,  si,  si, 
Ger.  sie  '  her '  and  '  them ',  to  which  they  appear  to 
be  in  some  way  related.  They  are  also  enclitically 
combined  as  -es,  -s,  with  a  vb.  or  another  pronoun  : 


luuk   urns,    tiuu    iwoi   ••      iici,    huwu    ,    la   a"    UII\,IIIJJIUILII. 

form,  often  enclitic,  and  then  in  OFris.  reduced  to  -s  in  com- 
bination with  the  vb.,  e.g.  ourtden-s,  bifuchten.s  (for  I'un- 
den  +  se,  etc.),  suggests  a  like  origin  for  these  ME. 
pronouns.  He  would  find  the  earliest  extant  form  in  the 
enclitic  -jof  calde-s,  sette-s,  he-s,  me-s,  etc.,  which  he  takes 
to  represent,  as  in  OFris.,  an  earlier  se,  an  unemphatic  form 
from  the  pronominal  base  set  seo  ',  this,  after  its  origin  was 
forgotten,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  expanded,  as  a 
separate  word,  to  ?s,  is,  hes,  his,  on  the  analogy  of  such 
combinations  as  inadint—madc  him,  torndcm  —  torndehein. 
The  form  hise  of  the  Ayettbitc  might  be  explained  as  simi- 
larly developed  from  the  enclitic  -se.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  chronology  of  the  forms,  as  preserved  to  us,  sup- 
ports this  development.] 

=  HER,  it ;  reft,  herself.  (See  also  As,  Es  frons.) 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  55  (Trin.  Coll.  Horn.)  Se  be  aihte  wile 
holde  wel  be  while  hes  rau^e  wealden  5ieue  hes  for  godes 
luue  banne  doS  hes  wel  ihealden.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  How. 
159  An  edie  meiden  . .  he  hes  fette  horn,  c  1200  Vices  $ 
Virtues  107  He  is  isali  8e  hes  [temperantia]  halt.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6595  He.  .is  kinges  croune  nom  &setteis  vpe 
\K  rode  heued.  a  1300  Fragin.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  363  pulke 
soule  nymeb  his  in,  and  bileve|>  i-wis  In  be  childes  brayn  an 
hev  c  1315  SHOREHAM  77  Thaj  he  by  hyre  ne  ligge  nou}t 
Other  halt  hys  ine  hys  house.  Ibid.  136  The  erthe  hys  hevy 
.  .Ho  halt  ys  op.  1340  Ayenb.  179  Ase  de|>  be  cat  mid  be 
mous  banne  he  his  hep  ynome  ;  and  huanne  he  heb  mid  hire 
longe  yplayd,  banne  he  his  etb.  Ibid.  191  J>e  prest  his  [i.  e. 
a  cow]  nom  blepeliche,  and  hise  zente  to  be  obren. 

tHis,  hise,  ftn.  pron.,  yd  pi.  ace.  Obs. 
Forms :  2-3  hes,  3  es,  2-4  his,  3-4  is,  hys,  ys, 
as,  4  hise.  [See  prec.  This  took  the  place  of 
OE.  hi,  hy  plural,  and  was  equivalent  in  sense  to 
ME.  hem.']  =THEM.  (See  also  As,  Es  frons.) 

a  1175  Cott.  Hoin.  237  Eter  gate  me  his  scyft,  and  ber  me 
hi  to  }esceodeS.  c  1x75  Lamb.  Horn.  55  t>a  bodes  he  beode5 
ber  inne,  Bute  weo  hes  halden,  we  doo  sunne,  and  uwilc 
mon  hes  undernim  to  halden  wel.  c  1200  Vices  <$•  Virtues 
23  Nu  Surh  godes  grace  bu  hes  hafst  forsaken,  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  145  Hie  his  fet  lauede..and  wipede  his  ber  after 
mid  hire  faire  here,  c  1200  Moral  Ode  259  Ibid.  228  pe 
waren  swo  lease  men,  bat  mes  ne  mihte  leuen.  c  1220 
Bestiary  786  Alle  wes  ojen  to  hauen  in  mode,  c  1250  Gen. 
ft  Ex.  135  He  settes  in  Se  firmament.  Ibid.  943  Vndelthes 
leide  quor-so  hes  tok.  Ibid.  1700  Bala  two  childre  bar  bi 
him,  Rachel  caldes  dan,  neptalim.  Ibid.  1702  Liacalde  is  Gad 
and  asser.  Ibid.  3025  Moyses  askes  up-nam,  And  warpes  vt 
til  heuene-ward.  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  K.  Misc.  34  pu 
his  makest  velaghes  to  us.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9163  pe 
bones  hii  here  . .  And  yburede  ys  bere  vayrc  ynou.  c  1300 


Havelok  1 174  He  ys  hire  yaf,  and  she  as  tok.  c  1315  SHORE- 
HAM  92  In  ston  ich  wot  that  he  hys  wrot.  1340  Ayenb.  71 
pe  dyab  hise  hep  and  neuremo  his  nele  be  yelde.  Ibid.  10 


He  his  byat  and  his  chasteb.  13..  K.  A/is.  4088  Darie 
hyght . .  Remuwe  his  tentis . .  And  setten  his  bysyde  Estrage. 

His,  obs.  spelling  of  is  :  see  BE  v. 

Hish.(hiJ ),!/.!  dial.  [Echoic:  cf.  Hiss.  With 
sense  2  cf.  also  MDu.  hissen,  hisscen,  in  Kilian  also 
hisschen,  to  hound  on  a  dog,  to  instigate,  MLG. 
hissen,  hitsen,  Du.  hitsen.~\ 

1.  intr.  A  by-form  of  Hiss. 

1388  WYCLIF  2  Chron.  xxix.  8  [The  Lord]  gaf  hem  in  to 
stiryng,  and  in  to  ]>erischyng,  and  in  to  hisshing  [1382 
whlstlyng,  Vulg.  in  sibilum].  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  /'. 
R.  xin.  xxvi.  (1495)  458  The  grekes  tell  that  this  fisshe 
conceyuyth  of  the  serpent,  and  therfore  tisshars  calle  it 
wyth  hysshynge  and  whystlyng.  1530  TINDALE  \iirn.  Prol. 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  432  So  manifestly  proved  that  they 
cannot  once  hish  against  it. 

2.  To  make  a  hissing  noise  to  hound  on  a  dog. 
1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  v.  ii,  I  might  hish  at  him 

by  th'hour  together,  before  he'd  fly  at  a  real  gentlewoman 
like  you. 

Hish,  sb.  [Echoic.]  The  rushing  or  whishing 
noise  made  by  a  scythe  cutting  grass,  etc. 

1893  M.  GRAY  Last  Sentence  III.  m.  xviii.  251  The  hish 
of  falling  swathes.  Ibid.  252  '  Hish,  hish  ! '  went  the  scythes. 

Hence  Hish  v.-  intr.,  to  make  this  sound. 

1893  M.  GRAY  Last  Sentence  III.  m.  xiv.  188  The  gar- 
diner's  >cythe  hishing  through  the  grass. 

Hisingerite  (hi-sing.irait).  Min.  [Named 
1828  after  W.  Hisinger,  a  Swedish  chemist:  see 
-ITE.  (The  name  had  been  previously  proposed 
for  g illingite. ,]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  of 
somewhat  uncertain  composition. 
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1823  H.  J.  BROOKE  Introd.  Cryslallogr.  469  Hisingerit 
{—giilin^itc].     1868  DANA  Mni.  (ed.  5)  490  Cleve's analysis 
makes  the  scotiolite.  .essentially  hisingerite. 

t  Hi'sis,  absolute  pass,  proti.  Obs.  [f.  His 
poss.  pron,,  in  the  same  way  as  Jfir-is,  hir-es, 
hers,  Ouris,  cures,  ours,  etc.  were  formed  from  her, 
our,  etc.  As  the  simple  possessive  itself  ended  in  s, 
it  appears  to  have  been  generally  felt  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  add  another  -is  or  Y]  =next. 

1-1380  WYCLIF  Three  Treatises  (Todd  1851)  I.  59  pat  be 
pope  may  do  no  symonye  for  alle  beneficis  ben  hisis  [Bodley 
.US.  hisej. 

Hisn,  his'n  (hi-z'n),  absolute  foss.  pron.  dial. 
Also  5  hysene,  6  hizzen.  [f.  His  foss.  pron., 
analogous  to  hern,  ourn,yourn,  theirn,  apparently 
by  form-association  with  Afy,  mine,  Thy,  thine, 
earlier  mi,  min,  thl,  thin,  in  which  the  -»  distin- 
guishes the  absolute  from  the  adjective  form.  These 
forms  in  -«  are  midland  and  southern.]  =  His  absol. 
poss.  pron. 

c  1410  LOVE  Bona-vtnt.  Mirr.  Ixii.  1 19  (Gibbs  MS.)  Bote 
bat  was  oure  ioye  and  no3.t  hysene.  1575  LANEHAM  Lett. 
(1871)  15  With  humbl  subiection  of  him  and  hizzen.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  xxxii.  I.  219  [Anthony  Harlow,  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  writes]  When  you  are  hisn. 
a  1845  HOOD  Hiiggins  <$•  Durgins,  I  often  wish  my  lot  was 
hisn.  [Provincial Adage,  'Him  as  prigs  what  isn't  hisn, 
When  he's  cotch'd  he  goes  to  prison.'] 

Hisop,  obs.  form  of  HYSSOP. 

•\  Hispaniail  (hisp<?i-nian),  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
L.  Hispania,  in  i6th  c.  Eng.  Hispanic  Spain.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Spain,  Spanish. 

[1580  in  Picton  L'pool  Manic.  J?K.  (1883)  I.  42  Trading 
[to]  Hispanic  and  Portingale.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Hispanian,  of  or  belonging  to  Spain,  born  in  Spain. 

Hispanic  (hispa-nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Ilispti- 
tiic-iis  Spanish  (f.  Hispania):  see -1C.]  Pertaining 
to  Spain  or  its  people  ;  esp.  pertaining  to  ancient 
Spain.  So  t  Hispa  nical a. (obs.} ;  Hispa'nically 
adv.,  in  the  Spanish  manner  ;  Hispanicism  (his- 
pse'nisiz'm),  a  Spanish^diom  or  mode  of  expression ; 
Hispa'nicize  v.  trans.,  to  render  Spanish. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witclicr.  in.  vii.  (1886)  38  inarg., 
Confession  compulsorie  ;  as  by  Hispanicajl  inquisition. 
1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  I.  19  In  this  Hispanicall  proverbe. 
1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  613  A  gentleman  so  Hispanically 
cognominated.  1836  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Temple  (1887)  460 
A  style,  .superficially  deformed,  indeed,  by  Gallicisms  :md 
Hispanicisms.  1878  H.  A.  WEBSTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI. 
155/2  Others  [tribes]  have  been  in  large  measure  Hispani- 
cized  both  in  language  and  in  habits.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  12  Jan. 
27/2  The  Hispanicisms  and  generally  uncultivated  character 
of  the  style. 

Hispauiolate  (hisparnWk't),  v.  rare.  [f.  Sp. 
espailolar  to  make  Spanish,  f.  espafiol  Spanish,  f. 
Espana  :— L.  Hispania  Spain  :  see -ATE  3.]  trans. 
To  make  Spanish,  imbue  with  Spanish  notions. 

1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  xxxiii.  (1860)  III.  454  The  His- 
paniolated  counsellors  of  Duke  John. 

Hispa'niolize,  v.   [f.  as  prec.  + -IZE.]   =prec. 

1583  STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  i.  a  ij  a,  Certaine 
other  Hispaniolized  low  Countrey  men.  1600  O.  E.  Repl.  to 
Libel  Pref.  10  This  rinegued  English,  and  Hispaniolized 
fugitiue.  1619  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  192  A  privy 
councillor,  .wished  that  fenestration  were  the  reward  of  such 
that  had  their  tongues  so  Hispaniolised.  1823  SOUTHEY  in 
Q.  Rev.  XXIX  191  The  favour  with  which  _ne  had  been 
received  at  Madrid,  .had  completely  hispaniolized  him. 

Hispanize  (hi'spanaiz),  v.  [f.  L.  Hispanns 
Spanisn,  Spaniard  -t-  -IZE.]  trans.  =prec. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  239,  I  was  informed  by 
an  Hyspanized  politicians  meanes.  1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuit's 
Dtivnf.  50  [Parsons]  a  Zoilus,  a  Timon,  an  hispanized  Ca- 
melton,  like  Proteus,  wretched  seed  of  Cain,  and  sonne  of 
Beliall.  1814  New  Monthly  Mag.  X 1. 190  He  selected . .  that 
only  which  was  adapted  for  representation  in  Spain,  hispan- 
izing  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  whatever  he  found  it 
convenient  to  transport  with  him. 

Hispa'lio-,  combining  form  of  L.  Hispan-iu 
Spanisn,  prefixed  to  another  gentile  adj.,  which  it 
either  qualifies  or  is  coupled  with  ;  as  in  Hispano- 
Gallican,  belonging  in  common  to  Spain  and  Gaul 
(or  France) ;  so  Hispano-Oerman,  Hispano- 
Italian.  Hispano-Moresqne,  belonging  to  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  Spanish-Moorish. 

1824  Wcstm.  AYr-.  II.  449  Spain,  Austria,  the  Hispano- 
Italian  States.     1845  S.  AUSTIN  Route's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  12 
The  Hispano-German  army  had  conquered  Rome.      1897 
Wcstm.  Caz.  24  Dec.  3/2  Hispano-Moresque  [ware]  is  treated 
at  greater  length. 

Hispid  (hi'spid),  a.  [ad.  L.  hispid-its  in  same 
sense.  Cf.  F.  nispidt  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough  with  stiff  hair  or  bristles ;  shaggy ;  bristly  : 
in  Bot.  and  Invert.  Zool.  Clothed  with  short  stiff 
hairs  or  bristles ;  rough  with  minute  spines. 

1646  H.  MORE  in  J.  Halts  Poems  To  yng.  Authour,  John 
of  the  wilderness  ?  the  hairy  child  1  The  hispid  Thisbite  ?  or 
what  satyr  wild?  1648  HERRICK  Helper.,  To  J.  U'care  24 
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hairs  than  the  pilose  leaf.  1835  KIRBY  Hat.  ff  fust.  Aniin. 
I.  xi.  323  The  Hispii!  Worms  of  Lamarck.  1871  OLIVER 
Elfin.  Bot.  It.  212  The  herbage  of  Boragineae  U  often  very 
coarse  and  hispid.  1877  COUES  it  ALLEN  ..V.  Amcr.  Kit- 
dcntia  31  Pelage  hispid,  from  abundance  of  large  bristly 
hairs.  fig.  1848  J.  HAMILTON  Happy  Home  ii.  (1871)  37 
The  harsh  and  hispid  law. 


HISS. 

Hence  Hlspi  dity ;  Hi  spidly  adv. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Codl.  in.  vi.  |  5  The  hispidity,  or 
hairiness  of  skin.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hispiditas. . 
hispidity.  1870  HOOKER  Stuff.  Flora  228  Sheep's-bit . .  his- 
pidly  pubescent. 

Hispi'dulate,  a.  [f.  as  next :  see  -ATE2.]  = 
next.  1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Hispidulous  (hiiprdbdat),  a.     [f.  L.  type 

*hispidtil-us  (cf.  aciditliis)  +  -ous.]   Slightly  hispid. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1870  HOOKER  Slue/.  Flora 
198  Leaves  hispidulous  lanceolate  entire  or  distantly  lobed. 

Hiss  vhis),  v.  [A  word  imitating  or  exemplifying 
the  sound  to  which  it  is  applied ;  app.  not  recorded 
before  the  close  of  the  I4th  c.,  and  not  known  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  any  Teutonic  lang.  ;An  alleged 
OE.  hysian  is  an  error.)  Kilian  has  in  early  mod. 
Flem.  (1599) ' hisschen,  hissen,  sibilare, Aug. hisse'' , 
but  this  word  is  not  in  MDu.  nor  in  mod.Du.,  where 
'to  hiss"  is  sissen,  Ger.  zischen.  Cf.  HISH,  Hizz.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  the  sharp  spirant  sound  emitted 
by  certain  animals,  as  geese  and  serpents,  or  caused 
(e.g.)  by  the  escape  of  steam  through  a  narrow 
aperture,  or  uttered   in  the  pronunciation  of  '  s '. 
(L.  sibilare.} 

1388  WYCLIF  Isa.  v.  26  He  schal  hisse  [I38«  whistlen]  to 
hymfrothe  endis  of  erthe.  c  1400  MACNDEV.  (1839)  xviii.  196 
pei  speken  nought,  but  bei  hissen,  as  serpentes  don.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  (E.E.T.S. )  107  As  a  chylde,  pat  dare  no}t  passe, 
for  be  goos  hysseth  at  him.  c  1531  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in 
I'alsgr.  917  The  serpentes  hysses.  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Eng. 
Gram.  Wks. iRtldg.)  774/2  Sis  a  most  easy  and  gentle  letter, 
and  softly  hisseth  against  the  teeth  in  the  prolation.  1656 
Bp.  HALL  Occas.  Meiiit.  11851)  54  Hark  how  that  iron, 
quenched  in  the  water,  hisseth.  1715-*)  POPE  Iliad  I.  68  He 
twang'd  his  deadly  bow,  And  hissing  fly  the  feather'd  fates 
below.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  xl,  The  little  tea-kettle  was 
hissing  on  the  hob.  1872  BAKER  Nile  Tribnt.  xxi.  362  A  few 
drops  of  water  thrown  on  the  surface  will  hiss  and  evaporate 
as  though  cast  upon  molten  metal. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  To  make  this  sound  as  an  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  or  derision.  (Usually  const. 
at,  with  indirect  passive.) 

1388  WYCLIF  Jcr.  xi.v.  8  Ech  that  passith  hi  it,  schal 
wondre,  and  hisse  [1382  whistlen]  on  al  the  veniaunce 
thereof.  1535  COVEKDALE  Lam.  ii.  15  Hissinge  and  wag- 
ginge  their  heades  vpon  the  doughter  lerusalem.  c  1566  J. 
ALUAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theat.  World  I  vj,  Subject,  as  in  a 
playe  to  be  hissed  at,  and  chased  awaye  with  shame.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exeinp.  in.  Ad§  15.  105  Thou  art  disgraced 
and  hissed  at.  1683  DRYUEN  Vitui.  Dk.  o/Guise  Wks.  1725 
V.  329  To  Clap  and  Hiss  are  the  Privileges  of  a  Free-born 
Subject  in  a  Play-House.  1855  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv, 
Those  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject  was  introduced. 

3.  trans.  To  express  disapproval  of  (a  person  or 
thing)  by  making  this  sound. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  I.  iv.  190  Would  not  some 
freshman  ..  Hisse  and  deride  such  blockish  foolery?  1615 
J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  292  When  hee  heares  his  play  hissed. 
1710  PRIOR  I'rol.  to  'The  Orphan'  4  Hireling  actors  .. 
Whom  you  may  clap  or  hiss  for  half-a-crown.  1833  LAMB 
Elia  (1860)  274  They  have  hissed  me. 

4.  To  drive  or  send  away  with  or  by  means  of 
hissing.     Chiefly  with  advbs.,  as  to  hiss  out,  away, 
down. 

1510  HORMAN  Vulg.  137  He  was  hyssed  out  of  the  place. 
1548UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  12  The  poetesdoe  hisse 
the  olde  goddes  out  of  place.  1591  SYLVESTER  D:i  Bartas 
i.  iv.  459  He. .  Is  to  be  hist  from  {earned  Disputations.  1641 
FULLER  Holy  f;  Prof.  St.  iv.  xi.  290  They  had  rather  be 
hiss'd  down  then  not  come  upon  the  stage.  1655  GUKNALL 
Chr.  in  Arm.  xix.  11669)  240/2  Thus  faith  hisseth  Satan 
away  with  this  liis  argument.  1779  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs. 
Thralc  28  Oct.,  I  always  hissed  away  the  charge.  1893  R. 
H.  SHERARD  in  Booknian  Oct.  17/2  The  first  performance  of 
'  Faust ',  which  was  hissed  off  the  stage  on  that  occasion. 

5.  To  utter  or  express  by  hissing  or  with  a  hiss, 
esp.  as  expressive  of  intense  anger  or  hate. 

'775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  78  One  of  the  threats  hissed 
out  by  the  Congress.  1830  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin.  vii.  135, 
I  sal  down  to  the  piano  whilst  the  kettle  was  hissing  pre- 
paration. 1884  PAE  Eustace  66  '  You  shall  yet  repent  this  , 
lie  hissed. 

Hence  Hissed  (hist)  ///.  a.     Hisser,  one  who 

hisses. 

<ri44o  Gala  Rom.  xxxv.  137  (Harl.  MS.)  In  that  obere 
side  is  an  hisser  or  a  siblatour,  and  he  hissithe  so  swetlye. 
1589  NASHK  Pre/.  to  Greene's  Mcnafhon  (Arb.l  13  Whose 
heroicall  poetry  ..  recalled  to  life  what  eucr  hissed  [fii. 
1616  histed]  Barbarisme  hath  been  buried  this  C.  yeere. 
i66a  J.  CHANDLER  I'an  Hflmoufs  Oriat.  164  He  uncom- 
pelled,  runs  back  to  hissed-out  elementary  distemperatures. 
1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  20  A  rhapsody  addressed  to  the 
clappers,  hissers  and  damners,  attending  the  theatres.  Mod. 
'  S  '  is  a  hissed  consonant. 

Hiss  (his),  sb.   Also  6  hys,  hysse.   [f.  Hiss  v.] 

1.  A  sharp  continuous  spirant  sound  such  as  is 
emitted  by  geese  and  serpents,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of '  s '. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEitcis  xn.  xiii.  176  Scho  [an  owl]  soundis 
so  with  mony  hys  and  how,  And  in  hys  schcild  can  with  hyr 
wyngis  smyte.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  tl'arrcs  n.  i.  17  I 
alarme . .  is  sometimes  done  with  a  whistle  or  hysse,  for  not 
to  disturbc  the  Campe.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  1.708  Brusht 
with  the  hiss  of  russling  wings.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  xvi.  435 
The  hiss  of  flying  shafts.  1871  L.  STEHIEN  P/aygr.  Europe 
iii.  11894)  80  A  layer  [of  snow],  .slid  smoothly  down,  .with  a 
low  ominous  hiss.  1887  BOWEN  I'irg.  /Encid  v.  278  borne 
snake,  .throat  lifted  to  dart  Hiss  upon  hiss. 

b.  Phonetics.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a 
hiss ;  a  sibilant.   Also  attrib. 


HISSA. 

1890  SWEET  Primer  Spoken  Eng.  10  Buzzes  (voiced  hisses) 
when  final  begin  with  voice  and  end  in  whisper.  1892  — 
Short  Hist.  Eng.  Grammar  §  305  Words  . .  ending  in  a 
hiss-consonant. 

2.  This  sound  uttered  in  disapproval  or  scorn. 

1602  DEKKFR  Satiro-Mastix  To  Rdr.  A  iv  b,  To  beholde 
this  short  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  where  the  greatest  enter, 
to  give  them  instead  of  a  hisse,  a  gentle  correction.  1667 
MII.TON  P.  L.  x.  508  A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound  Of 
public  scorn.  1711  POPE  Temp.  Fame  405  Scornful  hisses 
run  thro'  all  the  crowd.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III,  70 
The  applauses  and  hisses  of  the  theatre. 

t  Hissa,  int.  Obs.  [Cf.  heisan,  under  HEEZE 
v.t  quot.  1549.  Also  Sp.  kiza, '  hoise,  as  mariners 
hoise  vp  saile'  (Minsheu) ;  Pg.  ica  inter},,  a  term 
used  by  seamen  in  hauling  a  rope  :  see  HOISE.] 
A  cry  used  on  ship-board  in  hauling  or  hoisting. 

c  1450  rilgr.  Sea.  b~oy.  13  in  Stae.  Rome  etc.  37  With 
' howe  1  hissa!'  then  they  [the  sailors]  cry,  'What,  howe, 
mate  !  thow  stondyst  to  ny,  Thy  felow  may  nat  hale  the  by '. 

Hissation,  humorous  for  hissing',  see  -ATION. 

His-self  (dial,  kissel,  hissen}  :  see  HIMSELF  IV. 

Hissiness  (hi-sines).    [f.  an  assumed  adj.  *hissy 

+  -NESS.]     Hissing  manner  or  character. 

1828  Biackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  398  Mr.  Hunt,  .to  the  prating 
pertness  of  the  parrot  ,.  adds  the  hissiness  of  the  bill-point- 
ing  gander. 

Hissing  (hi-sirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  Hiss  v.  +  -INO1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Hiss  ;  the  production 
of  a  sibilant  sound ;  sibilation.     With  a  and  //,  An 
instance  of  this  ;  a  hiss. 

1388  WYCLIF  Judges  v.  16  That  thou  here  the  hlssyngis  of 
flockis.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  xix.  12  After  the  fyre 
came  there  a  styll  softe  hyssinge  [1388  WYCLIF  issyng],  1656 
tr.  Hobbes*  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  489_The  breath  blown  with 
violence  from  the  mouth  makes  a  hissing,  because  in  going 
out  it  rakes  the  superficies  of  the  lips,  whose  reaction 
against  the  force  of  the  breath  is  not  sensible.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  135  F  7  That  hissing  in  our  Language,  which  is 
taken  so  much  notice  of  by  Foreigners.  1810  SHELLEY 
Z.astrozzi  xiii,  The  wind,  .whispered  in  low  hissings  among 
the  withered  shrubs. 

2.  The  utterance  of  a  hiss  or  hisses  as  a  sign  of 
disapproval  or  detestation. 

1382  WYCLIF  Micah  vi,  16  Y  shulde  5eue  thee  in  to  per- 
dicioun,  and  men  dwellynge  in  it  in  to  hissyng.  1597  MID- 
DLETON  Wisdom  of  Solomon  vii.  15,  I  rather  look  for  clap- 
ping than  for  hissing,  a  1719  ADDISON  Playhouse  (R.1, 
Thundering  claps  and  dreadful  hissings  rise. 

3.  concr.    An  occasion   or   object   of  expressed 
opprobrium,  arch. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  Ii.  37  Babiloyne  schal  be.  .the  dwellyng 
of  dragouns,  wondryng  and  hissyng  [1382  whistling].  1560 
BIBLE  (.Genev.)  Jer.  xix.  8,  I  wil  make  this  citie  desolate 
and  an  hissing,  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  \.  51  That  the 
Jews  would  at  last  become  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among 
the  nations. 

4.  Comb,    hissing-stock  (after  laughing-stock] , 
an  object  of  expressed  opprobrium  or  scorn. 

1648  Petit.  Eastern  Ass.  4  To  make  our  selves  an  hissing- 
stocke  to  Papists. 

Hi'ssing,  ///.  a.  [f.  Hiss  v.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
hisses  (in  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

a  1547  SURREY  JEncid  n.  (R.),  Whoes  waltn'ng  tongs  did 
lick  their  hissing  mouthes.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  9  For 
her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  250  Others  to  quench  the  hissing  Mass  prepare, 
1784^  COWPER  Task  iv.  38  While  the  bubbling  and  loud- 
hissing  urn  Throws  ap  a  steamy  column.  1834  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXXVI.  484/2  The  hissing  iron  became  of  a  dull  red. 
u.  Of  sounds  :  Sibilant,  sibilated. 

1697  DRYDEN  JEneid  xi.  820  He  drowned  One  hissing 
letter  in  a  softer  .sound.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I. 
xxix.  289  Methinks  there  is  such  a  hissing  sound  in  the  word 
sister,  that  I  cannot  abide  it.  1855  BAIN  Senses  $•  Int.  IL  ii. 
§  15  The  hissing  sound  of  s,  the  burring  of  the  r,  the  hum  of 
the  w/,  are  well  marked  modes  of  producing  variety  of  effect. 
c.  advb.  in  phr.  hissing  hot. 

1771  Contemplative  Man  1.  50  He  sent  them  both  hissing 
hot  into  the  other  World. 

Hence  Hi'ssingly  adv. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sijftantemettt)  hissingly,  with  a  whistling 
sound. 

Hist  (hist),  int.  [A  natural  exclamation  (also 
more  exactly  written  'st  /)  enjoining  silence  (which 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  abrupt  stoppage  of 
the  sibilant  by  the  mute).  Cf.  IST,  ST,  WHISHT.] 

1.  A  sibilant  exclamation  used  to  enjoin  silence, 
or  call  on  people  to  listen. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductort  Hist,  nota  silentij.  1681  OTWAY 
Soldiers  Fort.  v.  i,  Didst  thou  hear  nothing?  Hist,  hark  ! 
1767-74  THORNTON  tr.  Plautus'  Discov.  (R.),  Hist !  silence  ! 
be  of  good  heart.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  203 
1  Hist ',  said  the* old  man,  '  there  he  is  '. 

2.  A  similar  sound  made  to  urge  on  a  dog  or 
other  animal.     Hist-a-boy,  an  exclamation  used  to 
incite  or  urge  on.   U.S. 

1841  EMERSON  Addr.,  C0nsen<atn>eWks.  (Bohn)  II.  276  He 
must  cry '  Hist-a-boy '  and  urge  the  game  on.  1860  —  Cond. 
Lifet  Illusions  ibid.  443  To . .  cry  Hist-a-boy  t  to  every  good 
dog.  [Cf.  Sc.  hist-a-cat  /,  'st-a-cat  t ,  used  in  hounding  a  dog 
after  a  cat.] 

Hist  (hist),  V.     Now/0tfftV.     [f.  HIST  int.'] 
I.  f  L  trans.  To  summon  with  the  exclamation 
'hist!';  to  summon  in  silence  or  without  noise.  Obs. 

1632  MILTON  Penseroso  55  The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,  'Less  Philomel  will  deign 
a  song.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \,  ii.  Ivii,  Which  he  to 
me  with  earnest  countenance  show  d  Histing  me  nearer. 
1778  R.  LOWTH  Trans/,  Isa.  v.  26  He  will  hist  every  one  of 
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them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Ibid.  vii.  1 8  Jehovah  shall 
hist  the  fly.  .And  the  bee.  .And  they  shall  come. 

2.  intr.  To  be  silent. 

1867  J.  CONINGTON  /'';><-.  sEneidi,  237  (ed.  2)  Then  should 
some  man  of  worth  appear  Whose  stainless  virtue  all  revere, 
They  hush,  they  hist  \cd.  I  list]  ;  his  clear  voice  rules  Their 
rebel  wills,  their  anger  cools. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  incite  or  urge  on  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  hist ' ;  hence,  generally,  to  incite. 

1604  MiDOlETonFai/icrffuM-nnl's  7V>/M\Vks.  1886  VIII. 
106  Lest  they  should  be  out,  or  faint,  or  cold,  Their  innocent 
clients  hist  them  on  with  gold. 

Histic  (hi'stik),  a",  [f.  Gr.  I'CTTC/S  tissue  +  -1C.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tissues.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886.) 

Hi'stiu.    [f.  as  prec.  + -IN.]    A  name  for  fibrin. 

1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Histioid  (hi-stioid),  a.  Phys.  and  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  larlov,  dim.  of  ioros  web,  tissue  +  -OID.]  = 
HISTOID. 

1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  (1874)  134  Those  new 
growths  which  resemble  the  simple  tissues  of  the  body  may 
be  called  Simple  Histioid  Tumours.  1876  tr.  Wagner's 
Gen.  Pathol.  355  Virchow  calls  tumors  which  are  composed 
of  only  one  tissue,  tissue-like,  or  Histioid. 

Histiology  (histip-lodji).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LOGY. 
Cf.  F.  histiolosie.~\  =  HISTOLOGY. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Histio- 
logy, Valentin's  term  for  a  description  of  the  tissues. 

Hence  Histiolo-gical  a.  =  HISTOLOGICAL. 

1857  in  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex. 

Histo-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  laro-s  web,  tissue, 
occurring  with  sense  '  tissue  '  in  various  biological 
terms,  as  Hrstoblast  [Gr.  /SAatrrcis  cell],  the 
primary  element  or  unit  of  a  tissue  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886).  Histoche  mical  a.,  relating  to  Histo- 
che'mistry,  the  chemistry  of  organic  tissues. 
Histodia-lysis  [see  DIALYSIS],  '  term  for  a  reso- 
lution of  an  organic  texture '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1854)  ;  hence  Histodialytio  a.,  '  of  or  belonging 
to  histodialysis '  (il'iJ.).  Histogra-phic,  -ical 
adjs.,  belonging  to  Histo  graphy,  description  of 
the  tissues  (Craig  1847).  Histohse 'matin  Chem. 
[see  H^EMATIN],  name  for  a  kind  of  colouring 
matter  occurring  in  animal  tissues.  Histo'lysis 
[Gr.  M!<7is  loosening],  disintegration  or  dissolution 
of  organic  tissue  ;  hence  Histolytic  a.,  belonging 
to  histolysis.  Hi^stomorpholo'gical  a.,  relating 
to  Histomorpho'logy,  the  morphology  of  the 
tissues.  Histomorpho'tic  a.  [Gr.  pofxpuTi^s,  f. 
inopfyotiv  to  form,  shape],  relating  to  the  formation 
of  tissue.  Histo'nomy  [Gr.  -vofiio.  arrangement], 
the  subject  of  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
organic  tissues  (Craig  1847).  Histo-pliyly  [Gr. 
<J> V\TI  tribe],  the  history  of  tissues  within  the  limits 
of  a  particular  tribe  of  organisms.  Histophy  -sics, 
the  subject  of  physics  as  related  to  the  tissues. 
Hi'Stophysiolo'glcal  a. ,  relating  to  Kistopliy- 
sio'logry,  the  physiology  of  the  tissues  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1886).  Histo-tomy  [Gr.  -Topia  cutting], 
'  the  dissection  of  the  organic  tissues '  (Mayne 
1854).  Histotro-phic  a.  [Gr.  rpoijrrj  nourishment], 
relating  to  the  formation  and  nourishment  of  the 
tissues.  Hi'stozyme  [Gr.  (,'u/ii;  leaven],  Schmiede- 
berg's  term  for  a  substance  that  causes  fermentation 
in  the  tissues. 

187^  A.  J .  BARKER  tr.  Frey's  Ilistol.  $  Histochcm,  §  48  The 
chemical  constitution  of  the  animal  cell  . .  a  field  of  *histo- 
chemical  inquiry  of  which  little  is  known.  1861  N.  Syd. 
Soc.Year-bk.i  Histology  and  *Histo-chemistry  of  man.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.*liistographic,  of  or  belonging  to  histography. 
1854  MAYNE£J-/(W.  Lex.,  Histographicus,  'Histographical. 
1885  C.  A.  MAcMuNN  in  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Nov.  248  Observa- 
tions made  on  the  spectra  of  the  organs  and  tissues  . .  have 
brought  to  light  the  presence  of  a  series  of  animal  colouring 
matters.  The  name  *histohaematins  is  proposed  for  all  these. 
1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.,  *Histolysis.  1886  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex,,  Histolysis.  .the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues.  1868  J.  H.  BENNETT C7m.Z«^.(ed.  5)  118  Thesuc- 
cessive  formation  of  histogenetic  and  *histolytic  molecules. 
1885  W.  ROBERTS  Treat.  Vrin.  Dis.  III.  iv.  (ed.  4)  484  The 
blood  and  tissues  are.  .charged  with  the  primary  histoly  tic  pro- 
ducts. iSBsGoLGi  m  Alien.  $  N enrol.  July  387  Other *histo- 
morphological  particulars.  1857  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXXII.  16 
Is.  .there,  .in  albumen  a  mysterious  *histomorphotic  power 
in  virtue  of  which  it  transmutes  itself  from  the  liquid  into  the 
solid  condition  ?  1879  tr.  Haeckets  Evot.  Man  I.  i.  24  Tribal 
history  of  cells..  *histophyly.  1886  Jml.  R.Microsc.  Soc.  Apr. 
365  On  the  "histpphysics  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Ibid., 
*Histophysiological  researches  on  the  extension  of  the  nerves 
in  the  muscles.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Histophysiology. 
a  1889  DUNGLISON  M?d.  Lex.  s.v.  Plastic,  Agents — hygieni- 
cal or  curative — which  take  part  in  such  formations  [of 
organized  tissue],  may  be  termed  *histotrophic  or  construc- 
tive. 1876  Med.  News  iU.  S.)  LI  I.  542  That  injections 
of  *histozyme  into  the  blood  of  dogs  produced  high  fever. 

Histogenesis  (hist^^ge-nesis).  Biol.  [f. 
HISTO-  +  Gr.  -fivtais  birth,  production.]  The  pro- 
duction or  development  of  organic  tissues. 

1854  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kiunul. 
VII.  554  Schwann  is  often  called  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  histogenesis.  1881  Athenzum  29  Oct.  566/1  The  histo- 
genesis  of  man  and  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Histogenetic  (-'1-5'ne-tik:,  rt.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
GENETIC.]  Having  the  quality  of  producing  tissue ; 
relating  to  the  formation  of  tissues. 


HISTOBIAN. 

1854  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V. 
139/1  Phenomena  of  a  histogenetic  nature.     1875  HUXLEY 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  50/1  Histogenetic  elements;  that  is., 
cells  which  by  their  metamorphoses,  give  rise  to  tissues. 

Hence  Histogene'ticaUy  adv.,  in  relation  to 
histogenesis ;  from  a  histogenetic  point  of  view. 

1885 Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  4oo2Histogenetically,  they  [con- 
nective tissues]  are  the  remains  of  that  . .  embryonic  tissue 
from  which  the  blood-channels  themselves  were  made. 

Histogeny  (histp-dg/hi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -GENY.] 

=  HISTOGENESIS. 

1847  CRAIG,  Histogeny,  the  formation  of  an  organic  tissue. 
1854  in  MAYNF.  Exfpt.  Lc.i.  1879  tr.  HaeckeVs  Evol.  Man 
I.  i.  24  Germ-history  of  the  cells,  etc.  (Histogeny).  Ibid. 
iii.  62  Histogeny,  or  the  Science  of  the  Evolution  of  Tissues, 
as  first  elaborated  by  Remak  and  by  Kolliker. 

Histoid  (hi-stoid),  a.  Phys.  and  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
Iar6s  web  +  -OID.]  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  tissue, 
esp.  connective  tissue  :  spec,  said  of  tumours. 

1872  PEASLEE  Ovar.  Tumours  25  A  variety  of  histoid 
]  tumor. 

Histoire,  early  form  of  HISTORY. 

Histologic  (-V-dsHO,  <*•   =next. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Pritic.  Psychol.  (1870)  1. 1.  ii.  25  Nerve- 
tubes,  .and  nerve-cells,  .are  the  histologic  elements  of  which 
the  nervous  system  is  built  up. 

Histolo'gical,  a.  [f.  HISTOLOGY  +  -ic  +  -AL.] 
Belonging  to  histology ;  relating  to  organic  tissues. 

1844-6  OWEN  Lect.  Coinp.  Anat.  vi.  135  The  cartila- 
ginous or  intermediate  histological  change  between  the 
primitive  membranous  and  ultimate  osseous  stage.  1863 
H.  SPENCER  Print.  Biol.  §  60  In  the  hydra  the  histological 
differentiation  that  has  been  established  is  extremely  slight. 
1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Editc.  IV.  123/1  The  skins,  skeletons, 
spirit  and  histological  preparations . .  should  be  amalgamated 
into  one  series. 

Hence  Histolo'gically  adv.,  in  relation  to  histo- 
logy. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat.  V.  372/2  The  matters  thus  excreted 
may  be  divided  histologically  into  two  chief  constituents. 

Histcvlogist.     [f.  next  +  -IST.]     One  versed 

in  histology. 

1859  J.  TOMES  DentalSurg.  289  Few  subjects  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  histologists  more  frequently,  .than  the  de- 
velopment of  dentine.  1881  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature 
No.  628.  25  The  medical  histologist  and  physiologist  has 
learnt  that,  .he  must  not  confine  himself,  .to.  .the  chick. 

Histology  (histy-lodji).  [f.  Gr.  fords  web  + 
-LOOT.  Cf.  t.  histologie]  The  science  of  organic 
tissues;  that  branch  of  anatomy,  or  of  biology, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  minute  structure  of 
the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants. 

1847  CRAIG,  Histology,  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  tissues. 
1858  CARPENTER  I'eg.  Phys.  §  39  These  parts  are  called  the 
tissues  of  plants,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  called  the 
science  of  vegetable  histology.  1885  H.  W.  ACLAND  in  Pall 
Jllull  G.  9  Mar.  6/2  The  assistant . .  appointed . .  for  histology, 
that  is  to  say,  minute  microscopical  demonstrations. 

t  Historial,  a.  (s&.)  Obs.  [a.  F.Au/0rtal(iMi 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  historialis  (Sidonius 
(-475),  f.  historia  HISTORY.]  Belonging  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  history ;  historical,  historic. 

1382  WYCLIF  Bible  Genl.  Prol.  Proph. ,  The  stones  of  Moises 
lawe  . .  and  of  othere  historial  bookis  schulen  be  wel  lokid. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  156  This  is  no  fable,  But  knowen 
for  historial  thyng  notable,  c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  xiii. 
66  The  historial  parties  of  the  Oold  Testament.  1598  HAK- 
LUYT  ]'oy.  II.  I.  72  To  write  and  reduce  in  veritie  Historial], 
the  great  siege . .  of  Rhodes.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis  Bibl.  382 
Direct  histonall  Narrations. 

B.  sb.  History,  record. 

1595  B.  BARNES  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  42  That  his- 
toriall  Of  mv  sinnes  numberlesse  in  deepe  seas  cast. 

Historian  (histoVrian),  sb.  (a.)  Also  6  -ion. 
I  [a.  F.  historien  (in  OF.  also  adj.),  f.  L.  historia 
i  HISTORY  :  see  -AN.] 

1.  A  writer  or  author  of  a  history  ;  esp.  one  who 
produces  a  work  of  history  in  the  higher  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  the  simple  annalist  or  chronicler 
of  events,  or  from  the  mere  compiler  of  a  historical 
narrative. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  xxiv,  Quintus  Fabius  for  this  qualitie 
is  soueraignely  extolled  amonge  historians.  1581  SIDNEY 
Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  25  The  Historian  [sayth]  what  men 
haue  done.  1589  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  I'aii.  Artcs  15 
There  are  ..  other  amonge  the  Historians,  giltie  of  greater 
lies.  1663  COWLEY  I'erses  SIT.  Occas.,  Royal  Soc.  ix,  And 
ne'r  did  Fortune  better  yet  Th'  Historian  to  the  Story  fit. 
'7*9  7"nius  Lett.  xii.  55  It  is  theHistorian'somce  to  punish, 
though  he  cannot  correct.  1873  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  II. 
ix.  308  Gibbon  is  before  all  things  the  historian  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Roman  world  to  the  world  of  modern  Europe. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  4.  38  Baeda  was  at  once  the 
founder  of  mediaeval  history  and  the  first  English  historian. 
1879  GAIRDNF.R  Early  Citron.  Eng.  ii.  77  He  [William  of 
Malmes.)  is  a  genuine  historian1  not  a  dry  compiler  of  annals 
like  the  writers  who  preceded  him.  1884  FREEMAN  Methods 
Hist.  Study  (1886)  33  The  man  [Polybios]  who  looked  at  his 
own  age  with  the  eyes  of  an  historian  of  all  ages. 

f  2.  One  who  relates  a  narrative  or  tale ;  a  story- 
teller ;  in  quot.  1603  rendering  Gr.  wfpirjyr/rrjs '  local 
guide,  cicerone'.  Obs. 

1586  YOUNG  tr.  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  IV.  202  b,  You  are  but 
a  simple  Historian  for  ministring  of  mirth.      1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1194  Our  discoursing  Historians  and  ex- 
positours  shewed  us  the  place,  where  sometimes  stood  the 
obelisks  of  iron.     i6«7  MILTON  P.  L.  vin.  7  What  thanks 
sufficient.. have  I  to  render  thee,  Divine  Hystorian. 
3.  One  versed  in  history,  rare. 
r  i645HowELLZ«tf.  (1655)  IV.xi.  29  Not  to  be  an  Historian, 


HISTORIANESS. 


desire  to  dtp  into,  to  emerge  a  complete  historian. 

tB.  adj.  Relating  to  or  founded  on  history; 
historical.  Obi.  rare. 

1631  LITHCOW  Trav.  Author  to  Bk.  B  iv  b,  Go  lively 
charg'd  with  stout  Historian  Faith,  And  trample  downe 
base  Criltickes  in  the  Dust. 

Hence  Histo  rianess,  a  female  historian,  rare. 
1837  .V,-:c  Monthly  Ma.g.  XLIX.  597  Mrs.  Macauley,  the 
hktorianess  m.trrktl  his  brother,      a  1839  L.  E.  LAXDOS  in 
L.  Blanchard  Life  (1855)  I.  48  She  is  a  great  historianess,  a 
most  charming  delightful  woman. 
Historia'ster.  rare.     [f.  L.  historia  HISTORY 
+  -ASTER.]     A  petty  or  contemptible  historian. 
1887  Bhi.klv.  Mag.  Nov.  715  An  '  historiaster '  (as  distin- 
guished from  an  historian '.      1894  Westm.  Gaz.  23  Apr.  3/2 
Our  modern  historiasters  neglect  this. 
Historiated  (histoo-rid'ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  med. 
L.  historidl-tts,  pa.  pple.  of  historiare  (see  HISTORY 
#.)  +  -ED.]     Decorated  with  figures  of  men  or  ani- 
mals (or,  sometimes,  flowers :  see  FLORIATED),  as 
illuminated  or  ornamental  initial  letters,  etc. 

1886  Atkenxuin  29  May  716/2  Ornamented  with  initial 
letters  historiated  with  figures.  1895  M.  R.  JAMES  Abbey 
St.  Ed»nindt  131  At  Amiens  four  portions  of  a  like  historiated 
screen  remain. 

Historic  histfrik),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  historic-us 
adj.  (and  sb.  'historian'),  a.  Gr.  laroptx-us,  f.  laropia 
HISTORY.  Cf.  F.  historique(\\%o  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
in  OF.  also  '  historian  '.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  history;  of  the  nature  of 
history ;  historical ;  esp.  of  the  nature  of  history 
as  opposed  to  fiction  or  legend. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  n.  viii.  in  Evident  from  sacred 
Historic  Observation.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Secnlarc  15 
With  equal  Justice  and  Historic  Care,  Their  Laws,  their 
Toils,  their  Arms  with  his  compare.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ. 
Prol.  30  A  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with  knights,  Half- 
legend,  half-historic.  i8«o  TYNDALL  Glac.  Pref.,  To  make 
myself  better  acquainted.. with  the  historic  aspect  of  the 
question.  1871  FRKEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  9  The  sort  of 
difficultyagainst  which  simple  historic  truth  has  to  struggle. 
1873  H .  ROGERS  Orig.  Biblel.  (1875)  36  The  miracles  imputed 
to  the  historic  Christ. 

2.  esp.  Forming  an  important   part  or  item   of 
history ;  noted  or  celebrated  in  history ;  having  an 
interest   or    importance   due   to   connexion    with 
historical  events.    (The  prevailing  current  sense. ) 

a  1794  GIBBON  Aulobiog.  4-  Corr.  11869)  aa  My  first  intro- 
duction to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have  since  engaged  so 
many  years  of  my  life.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 
II.  iv.  ii.  249  That  historic  ground  and  the  moss-grown 
sculptures  with  which  it  is  paved.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  (ed.  3)  I.  v.  321  A  Norman  castle  and  a  Norman 
minster  rose  and  fell  on  that  historic  spot. 

3.  Conveying  or  dealing  with  history  ;  recording 
past  events ;    =  HISTORICAL  (which  is  the  usual 
prose  equivalent). 

1675  OGILBY  Brit.  28  That  Eminent  Piece  of  Historick 
Poetry,  Poly-olbion.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  i.  306  Then  grateful 
Greece  with  streaming  eyes  wou'd  raise  Historic  Marbles, 
to  record  his  praise.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  Vertue's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (1786)  III.  12  John  Freeman,  An  historic  painter, 
was  a  rival  of  Fuller.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  iv.  i.  (1849! 
199  The  true  subjects  for  the  historic  pen.  1849  LINGARD 
Hist.  f.ng.  Prelim.  Notice  (1855)  9  The  stately  and  dignified 
march  of  the  historic  muse.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess. ^Ser.  i. 
xi.  314  The  possession  of  real  historic  power. 

4.  Applied,  in  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  to  those 
tenses  of  the  verb  which  are  used  in  narration  of 
past  events  (opposed  tofrimary  or  principal);  also, 
in  Latin,  to  the  infinitive  mood  when  used  instead  of 
the  indicative;  and,  generally,  to  the  present  tense, 
when  used  instead  of  the  past  in  vivid  narration. 

The  term  historic  tenses  has  been  variously  used ;  they 
answer  partly  to  the  secondary  tenses  of  some  grammarians. 
1845  JELP  KMner's  Greek  Gr.  (1851)  II.  52  The  relative 
tenses  are  divided  into  Principal  (Present,  Perfect,  and 
Future)  and  Historic  Tenses  (Imperfect,  Pluperfect,  and 
Future  exactumi,  1871  Public  Sch.  Lat.  Primer  §  38 
Tenses  are  Primary  or  Historic.  The  Present  and  Futures 
are  Primary  Tenses ;  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  are 
Historic.  The  Perfect  is  Primary  when  Present-Past  (/  have 
laved},  but  Historicwhen  Simple  Past  (I loved).  lbid.§  117 
note.  The  Infinitive  used  predicatively  for  a  Finite  Verb, 
and  called  the  Historic  Infinitive.  1879  ROBY  Lat.  Gram. 
§  1457  The  Present  tense  expresses.  .An  action  in  past  time, 
but  rhetorically  assumed  to  oe  present.  This  is  frequent  in 
vivid  narrations.  (Historic  present.) 

B.  sb.  rare.  •(•  1.   A  historian.  Obs. 
1611  BROUGHTON  Kei/nirf  Afreem.  25  Eusebius,  being  the 
common   historique  for  the  Church,  telleth  the  common 
opinion  for  his  time. 

2.  eliipt.  A  historic  work,  picture,  subject,  etc. 
1830  H.  ANGELO Remin.  1.203  He  had  tried  all  branches  and 
attempted  all  styles  ;  histories,  landscape,  familiar  subjects. 
Historical  (histp-rikal),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  historic- 
us  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  history ;  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  history,  constituting  history ;  following 
or  in  accordance  with  history. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingrr  on  Apoc.  (15731  101  b,  The  cor- 
poral! [restoryng  of  Israel]  may  be  called  hysterical),  and 
was  performed  by  Cyrus.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixviii. 
S  2  Setting  downe  with  historicall  breuitie  what  was  spoken. 
1614  RALEICII  Hist.  World  in.  ii.  §  3  (R.)  The  bulk  and 
gross  of  his  narration  was  founded  upon  mere  historical 
truth.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serm.  iii.  86  Historical  and  moral 
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evidence  is  not  indeed  of  the  same  nature  with  mathematical 
demonstration.  1816  KEATINGE  Trai>.  11817)  I-  3°°  I*  's  not 
consistent  with  historical  dignity,  .to  notice  such  a  trifle  as 
a  massacre  of.  .unbelievers.  1884  (title)  A  New  English 
Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

b.    spec.    Of,   pertaining  to,    of  the   nature   of 
history  as  opposed  to  fiction  or  legend. 

1843  KNIGHT  SJuiks.  i.  x.  137  The  notion.,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  presented  upon  the  stage  but  what  was  an 
historical  fact.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  i.  29  The 
fact  that  his  [Roland's]  famous  legendary  death  is  a  very 
easy  perversion  of  his  historical  death.  1875  J.  S.  STUART- 
GLENNIE  in  EncycL  Brit.  II.  651/2  The  scepticism  . .  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  historical  Arthur.  1877  DoWDKH/VARW 
Shafts,  vi.  §  15.  97  This  historical  Otdcastle  is  better  known 
as  Lord  Cobham. 

2.  Relating  to  or  concerned  with  history  or  his- 
torical events. 

\  Historical  faith',  that  concerned  only  with  historical 
facts;  intellectual  belief  or  assent,  as  distinct  from  faith  that 
is  practically  operative  on  conduct  :  cf.  FAITH  3  b. 

c  1513  Bradshaivs  St.  IVerburge  Ball,  to  Author  18  Sith 
thou  gaue  to  vs  a  floure  most  riall  Redolent  in  cronicles 
with  historical!  syght.  c  1530  TINDALB  Wks.  267  (R.)  The 
historicall  fayth  hangeth  of  the  truth  and  honestie  of  the 
teller,  or  of  the  common  fame  and  consent  of  many.  1531  — 
Expos,  i  John  (1537)  12  The  fyrst  ..  is  called  an  hystoncall 
fayth  and  belefe.  c  1645  HOWELL/>//.  11655)  II.  x.  18.  339 
The  Prince  of  darknesse  himself  and  all  the  cacodaemons  by 
an  historicall  faith  believe  ther  is  a  God.  a  1699  W.  BATES 
Div.  Medit.  ix.  (R.),  So  many  have  an  historical  knowledge, 
yet  because  they  are  not  united  to  Christ,  they  receive  no 
benefit.  1865  MOZLEY  Mirac.  L  2  By  the  historical  imagina- 
tion I  mean  the  habit  of  realizing  past  time,  of  putting  history 
before  ourselves  in  such  a  light  that  the  persons  and  events 
.  .are  seen  as  once-living  persons  and  once-present  events, 
t  b.  transf*  Characterized  by  'historical  faith'. 

1649  J.  ECCLISTON  tr.  Behmen's  Ep.  29  There  may  be  many 
honest  hearts  among  them  ;  but  many  of  them  are  onely 
Historicall,  and  Titular,  a  1718  PENN  Lift  Wks.  1726  1. 156 
The  Carnal,  Fleshly,  and  Historical  Christian  of  the  Out- 
ward Courts. 

C.  Historical  Method^  a  method  of  investigation 
in  which  the  history  of  the  object  is  studied. 

1843  MILL  Logic  II.  vi.  x.  (1856)  498  Of  the  Inverse  Deduc- 
tive, or  Historical  Method.  Ibid.  517  His  [Comte's]  work 
is  hitherto  the  only  known  example  of  the  study  of  social 
phenomena  according  to  this  conception  of  the  Historical 
Method.  1889  FOWLER  Induct.  Loff.  fed.  5)  204  A  very  im- 
portant application  of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations 
is  what  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Historical  Method. 
1891  EDGEWORTH  in  Econ.  *Jrnl.  I.  633  The  historical  method 
..defined  by  ..  Prof.  Ashley  as  'direct  observation,  and 
generalization  from  facts  past  or  present '. 

3.  Dealing  with  history,  treating  of  history,  as  a 
historical  treatise  or  writer •;  using  history  as  its 
basis,  as  a  historical  play,  novel,  etc. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  Pref.,  The  Methode  of  a  Poet  historical 
is  not  such,  as  of  an  Historiographer.  1615  J.  STEPHENS 
Satyr.  Ess.  135  Considering  our  negligence  of  historicall 
Poems.  1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  p.  viii,  The  grossest  errors 
that  ever  disgraced  the  historical  page.  18*7  LYTTON  Pel/tarn 
ii,  She  had  read  all  the  historical  romances  of  the  day.  1871 
FROUDE  in  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans.  IV.  38  The  most  perfect 
English  history  which  exists  is  to  be  found .  .in  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  1876  STOPF.  BROOKE  Primer  Eng. 
Lit.  vii.  §124.  130  In  ..  such  tales  as  Kenilworth  and 
Quenfin  Durward,  he  [Scott]  created  the  Historical  Novel. 
Ibid.  §  125.  133  In  our  own  day,  a  critical  historical  school 
has  arisen,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  and  Professor  Stubbs  are 
the  leaders.  1881  Athenynm  30  July  147/1  The  veteran 
historical  writer  Kostomarof.  1886  FREEMAN  Methods  Hi '$t. 
Study  Pref.  4  It  is  against  this  state  of  things  . .  that  a  his- 
torical Professor  at  Oxford  has  to  fight.  Mod.  The  author 
of  numerous  historical  works. 

b.  Of  an  artist  or  work  of  art  :  Representing 
history  ;  depicting  or  describing  historical  events. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  32  Three  sorts  of  Painting  ; 
Prospective  (or  Landskipy  Historicall,  and  Life.  1715  J. 
RICHARDSON  Theory  Paint.  56  Every  Historical  Picture  is 
a  Representation  of  one  single  point  of  Time.  1768  W. 
GII.PIN  Ess.  Prints  92  The  best  of  his  historical  prints. 
187*  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N.  §  210  The  function  of  historical 
painting . .  is  to  record  of  man  what  has  been  best  in  his  acts 
and  way  of  life,  and  fairest  in  his  form. 

4.  Celebrated  or  noted  in  history;    =  HISTORIC  2 
(which  is  now  the  usual  word). 

1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  25  It  has  become  an 
historical  fact  . .  that  '  Childe  Harold '  and  the  *  Bard  of 
Memory  '  met  at  Pisa.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  10 
It  is  the  old  historical  lands  of  Europe  that  the  lover  of  his- 
tory longs  to  explore.  1857  Miss  YONGE  Landmarks  Hist., 
Mod.  v.  in.  (1865)  388  [Fleury]  was  seventy-three  years  old, 
feeble,  and  cautious,  dreading,  as  he  said,  '  a  historical 
administration*.  1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  Notes  132 
This  historical  and  gallant  little  ship  [the  May  Flower] 
returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  April,  1621. 

5.  Gram.    =  HISTORIC  a.  4. 

1867  W.  SMITH  tr.  Curtiu?  Cr.  Cram.  fed.  2)  §  225  Two 
classes  of  Tenses  :  A.  Principal,  viz.  :— i.  Present:  2.  Per- 
fect :  3.  Future.  B.  Historical,  viz  : — i.  Imperfect :  2 
Pluperfect:  3.  Aorist.  Ibid.  §487  By  a  lively  apprehension 
a  past  action  may  be  represented  as  present,  hence  the  use, 
very  frequent  in  Greek,  of  the  Historical  Present,  which  fre- 
quently alternates  with  past  tenses. 

6.  Biol.  Relating  to  the  life-history  of  anorganism 
or  race  of  organisms. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs  Bot.  in.  iv.  695  The  in- 
ternal and  external  conditions  of  growth  may  therefore  be 
distinguished  as  the  historical  and  the  physical ;  but  those 
properties  of  a  plant  which  have  been  obtained  historically 
are  generally  termed  hereditary.  Ibid.  697  So  far  as  the 
definition  given  above  of  historical  properties  concerns  tin.- 
inherited  specific  peculiarities  of  plants,  the  term  is  not 
metaphorical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Theory  of 
Descent,  but  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  signification. 


HISTORIFY. 

B.  si.  (eliipt.)  A  historical  statement,  work,  etc. 

1666  WALLIS  in  rliil.  Trans.  I.  286  Granting  his  [VosMUs'j 

Historical*  to  be  all  true.      1894  Daily  firms  28  Nov.  5/4 

Historical*  show  signs  of  a  rise,  and  politicals  signs  of  a 

headlong  fall. 

Historically  (histeiifctti),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  2.]  In  a  historical  manner ;  in  the  way  of 
history  ;  according  to,  or  in  relation  to,  history. 

1550  BALE^IiW.  21  (R.)  Now  wyll  I  shewe  hystorycallye 
the  forme  ana  fashyon  of  that  popysh  vowinge.  1591 
HARINGTON  Orl.  Fur.  11634)  13  twit.  Rather  in  Fabulous 
and  in  Allegorical!  sence,  then  plainelie  and  hisioricallie. 
1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  51  Let  him  every  night  at  his 
going  to  bed  recollect  historically  what  he  hath  done  and 
said  that  day.  1790  BURKK  tr.  Rev.  187  The  fact  is  so  his- 
torically ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  speculation.  1878 
GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  6  When  we  use  the  word  Homer, 
we  do  not  mean  a  person  historically  known  to  us,  like  Pope 
or  Milton. 

Contb.  1879  GAIRDNER  Early  Chron.  Eng.  vii.  310  The 
most  historically-minded  of  English  poets. 

Histo'ricaluess.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  historical ;  historical  character. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inio,.,  Afol.  489  Correspondent  to 
the  rest  of  the  Historicalness  of  the  Creation.  1889-3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Ktunvl.  II,  1294  Its  historicalness 
was  defended  by  De  1'Isle. 

Historica-ster.     [f.  L.  histonc-iis  HISTORIC 

+ -ASTER.]    =  HlSTORIASTER. 

1861  F.  HALL  in  Jrnl.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  204  note, 
However  reluctantly  we  receive  the  word  of  such  as 
Sagaravarman,  or  his  historicaster. 

Histori'ciaii.  Obs.  [f.  as  HISTORIC  + -IAN. 
Cf.  rhetorician]  A  writer  of  history,  HISTORIAN. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxii,  The  Romane 
historicianis  and  Ptolome.  .callit  the  hail  ile,  Britane.  1564 
HAWARD  Eutropins  in.  25  As  Fabius  the  historician  dooth 
report.  1637  GILLEM-IE  Eng.  Pop.  Cfrtrn.  i.  vi.  19  A  learned 
Historician,  observeth  of  the  auncient  Councels,  that  there 
were  in  them  reasonings,  colloquies,  discussions. 

Historicity  histori-slti).  [f.  L.  historic-us, 
HISTORIC  +  -ITY.]  Historic  quality  or  character 
(opposed  to  legendary orfictitious :  seeHisioRlci). 

1880  J.  FENTON  Early  Hebrew  Life  9  These  stories  are  of 
doubtful  historicity.  1884  FARRAR  in  Contemp.  fin:  Mar. 
446  Turning  from  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospel  to  its  historicity. 

Historicize  (hirtpriwiz),  y.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make,  or  represent  as,  historic. 
^1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  iv.  (18621  I.  77  Here  again  he  histori- 

cises  various  features  of  the  old  legend, 

2.  intr.  To  recount  historical  events,  (nonce-use, 
after  moralize?) 

1887  St.  Janus  s  Gaz.  24  Dec.  7/2  The  author,  .moralizes 
and  historicizes,  so  to  say. 

Hence  Histo  ricizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  i.\.  (1869)  1. 96  Another  statement,  formed 
in  more  historicising  times.  1888  Rntfs  Hibbtrt  Lect.  651 
The  historicizing  of  the  myth. 

Histo'rico-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  I<TTO(«*O-S 
HISTORIC,  HISTORICAL  :  =  historically  .  .  .,  histo- 
rical and  .  .  .,  as  in  historico-cabbalistical,  -critical, 
-dogmatic(al), -ethical,  -geographical, -philosophical, 
•physical,  -prophetic,  -religious  adjs. 

a  1653  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc,  vi  290  A  historico-cabbalistical 
treatise  of  R.  Abraham  Ben  Dior.  1738  tr.  Strahlenberg 
(title)  Historico-Geographical  Description  of  the  North  and 
Eastern  Parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  1746  BERKELEY  Let. 
to  Prior  3  July  Wks.  1871  IV.  ^309  Desiring  that  I  would 
become  a  member  of  the  Historico-physical  Society.  1846 
TRENCH  Mirac.  (1862)  81  The  last  assault  upon  the  miracles 
is  that  which  may  be  not  unfitly  termed  the  historico- 
critical.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  155  This  historico-dog* 
matic  work  employed  me  for  years.  1881  A  tkenzvm  8  Oct . 
465/3  Somewhat  inclinedto  indulge  in  historico-philosophical 
thoughts,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  in  historionomical  ideas. 

Historied  (historid),  a.  rare.  [f.  HISTORY 
sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Adorned  with  figures  representing  historical 
incidents  :  see  HISTORY  v.  2. 

2.  Having  n  history  (esp.  of  a  specified  kind)  ; 
recorded  or  celebrated  in  history,  storied. 

1818  TODD,  Historied,  recorded  in  history ;  containing 
history.  See  Storied.  1849  M.  ARNOLD  Resignation,  He 
sees,  in  some  great-historied  land,  A  ruler  of  the  people 
stand,  a  1861  T.  WINTHROP  Cecil  D.  xvii.  (Cent.),  Richly 
historied  Italy. 

t  HistO'rier.  Obs.  Also  6  -or.  [ad.  OF.  his- 
toricur  Xi5th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  historier  HISTORY  p.] 
A  historian. 

CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  m.xiii,  366  Sithen  historiers  dwelling 
in  thiike  same  cuntre . .  kouthen  knowe  better  the  treuthe  of 
the  deede  than  othere  men.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  vi.  24 
Wrytynges  and  dyctes  of  olde  and  auncyente  cronycles  or 
historyers.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  351  Aulus  Gellius, 
that  noble  histonar.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  924  Which 
al  writers,  Poets,  historiers,  cosmographers.  .do  confesse. 

II  Historiette  (histoeriie-t).  Also  8  -etto.  [F., 
f.  histoire  HISTORY  4  -ette,  dim.  suffix  (after  L.  Ais- 
toria).  Cf.  It.  istorietta.]  A  short  history  or  story ; 
an  anecdote. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  lifts.  (1760)  II.  268  (D.)  She  thus  con- 
tinued  her  tragical  historietto  1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Let. 
to  T.  Twining  lojuly,  My  head  is  full  of  the  charming 
little  historiette  in  your  father's  letter.  1839  Ne-.v  Monthly 
Mag.  I.VII.  351,  I .. wrote .. what  1  conceived  was  a  very 
original  and  amusing  historiette. 

Historify  histjj-rifai),  v.  [f.  L.  historia 
HISTORY  +  -FY.] 


HISTORIOGNOMER. 

1.  trans.  To  relate  the  history  of;  to  record  or 
celebrate  in  history. 

c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXVI.  Ji,  Thy  conquest  meete 
to  be  historified.     1646  SiRT.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  295 
The  third  time . .  wherein  matters  have  been  more  truly  hislo- 
rified,   and  may  therefore  1«  beleeved.     1823  LAMB  ^.'i.i 
Ser.  11.  Tombs  in  Abbey,  T,hat  Church  which  you  h 
worthily  historified.      1884  A.  A.  PUTNAM  10  Ytars 
Judge  v.   28  In   one  of  the  years  of  the  ten    which    this 
volume  historifies. 

2.  absol.    To  write  history;  to  narrate,  relate. 
1614  EARL  STIRLING  Domes-day  n.  (R.),  I  must  histori6e, 

and  not  divine.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  \\,  75  As  th' 
author  doth  of  him  historifie.  1802  SOITHKY  Lett.  (1856)  I. 
201,  I  have  been  historifying  successfully. 

f  3.  trans.  To  decorate  with  figures  :  cf.  HISTO- 
RIATED.  Obs. 

1633  WOTTON  in  Rfli,/.  \\~otton.  (1672)  465  Some  fine  his- 
torified Table  Cloth  for  a  Banquet. 

f  Historio'gnomer.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  Iffropta 
HISTORY,  app.  after  physiognomer^  One  learned 
in  history. 

1593  R-  HARVEY  Philad,  13  In  the  best  historicall  Methode 
that  I  could  make  out  of  the  best  Historiognomers. 

t  HisttrriogTapll.  Obs.  [a.  F.  historiographc 
(i4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  late  L.  historiograph** s,  a. 
Gr.  i0Topioypd<pos,  f.  Iffropta  HISTORY  +  -ypa<f>os 
writing,  writer.]  —next. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  23  Poule  the  historiagraph  of  the 
lombardes.  1535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale  6  As  wryteth  that 
aunciaunt  historiograph  Josephus.  1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs 
Archit.  n.  i.  88  It  was  Architecture  herself  which  was  here 
the  Historiograph.,  of  this  new  kind  of  History,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  n.  v.  §  132  (1740^  397  One  might  expect  from  an  His- 
toriograph a  plain,  honest,  and  full  Narration  of  the  Fact. 

Hence  Historio'graphal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  a 
historiograph,  or  historian  ;  historical. 

1841  G.  S.  FARRR  rrwinc.  Lett.  (1844)  1. 229  We  may  cite 
Mr.  Palmer  himself  as  our  historiographal  witness. 

Historiographer  (histo»ri^grafoj).  (Also  6 
-graphier.)  [f.  prec.  or  late  L.  historiograph-us  + 
-ER.  a.QY.historiograpkeur,] 

1.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  history ;  a  chronicler 
or  historian. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  cxciv.  199  Henricus,  the  histo'rio]- 
grapher,  made  of  hym  [the  king]  thyse  verses,  c  1540  tr. 
Pol.  I 'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camdent  I.  103  Thus  ..was  this 
wall  made  . .  if  wee  beeleeve  Gildas,  a  Brittyshe  historio- 
grapher. 1542  UDALLA><W;«.  Apoph.  i6ob,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  and  the  other  Historiographiers.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  I.  Introd.  7  Pieces  of  Mythologie  ..  so  commun 
among  the  ancient  Poets,  and  Historiographers.  1728 
MORGAN  Algiers  II.  iv.  290  Why  should  these  circumstances 
be  mentioned  by  a  Historiographer  of  such  gravity?  a  1834 
LAMB  Ode  to  Treadmill  (L.),  Inspire  my  spirit,  spirit  of 
Defoe. .  Historiographer  of  deathless  Crusoe. 

2.  spec.  An  official  historian  appointed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  court,  or  some  public  institution. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  144  lohannes  Aiora  is  broker  to  . .  the 
kynges  historiographer,  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Qxon.  II.  265 
James  Howell  ..  was  made  the  Kings  Historiographer, 
being  the  first  in  England  that  bore  that  title.  1796  MORSE 
Atner.  Geog.  II.  677  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertson  ..histo- 
riographer to  his  majesty  for  Scotland.  1862  Fraser's  A /tig. 
July  122-3  The  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the  office 
of  'Historiographer'  Royal  was  conferred  on  ..  Thomas 
Rymer. 

trans/.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v.  (1875)  206  Scott 
became  the  historiographer  royal  of  feudalism.  1871  L. 
STICI-HKN  Playgr.  Europe  viii.  (1894)  173,  I  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  accompany  my  friends  in  the  humble  character  of 
historiographer. 

3.  One  who  describes  or  gives  a  systematic  ac- 
count of  some  natural  object  or  objects  (cf.  HISTORY 
sb.  5) ;  a  writer  of  natural  history. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  i  The  Historiographers 
which  do  set  forth  the  Description  of  the  Earth  in  Figure. 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  339  The  Historiographers 
affirme,  that  this  kinde  of  wilde  horses  ranging  up  and 
downe  the  Arabian  deserts  [etc.].  1635  SwAtityec.  M.  iv.  §2 
(1643)  67  Their  tops  are  above  the  clouds  ..  (as  Historio- 
graphers do  report  it).  1816  KIRRY  &  SP.  Entonwl.  (1843) 
II.  41  The  great  historiographer  of  ants  is  M.  P.  Huber. 

Hence  Historio'graphership,  the  office  of  his- 
toriographer. 

1814  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  419,  I  am  heartily 
glad  you  [Southey]  got  the  laureateship,  and  wish  you  had 
also  the  historiographership.  1881  SAINTSBURV  Dry  den  \\\. 
67  The  late  holder  of  the  historiographership. 

Historiographic  ;histo»:rwigne-fik),  a.  [f. 
HISTOKIOGRAPHY  +  -ic,  after  Gr.  {ffToptoyptupttfa.] 

Pertaining  to  the  writing  of  history,  or  to  the 
delineation  of  historic  scenes. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  232  Worthy  of  historio- 
graphic sanction.  1883  H.  M.  KENNEDY  tr.  Ten  Brink's 
/-..  Eng.  Lit.  112  The  historiographic  ascendency  of  this 
city  [Winchester]  was  now  past. 

Historiogr a'phical,  a.    [See  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylor's  Trav.  Wks.  in.  76 
Dedicated — To  the  Cosmographicall,  Geographicall . .  Histo- 
riographicall,  Calligraphicall  Relater  and  Writer  . .  Sir 
Thomas  Coriat.  1716  M.  DAVIF.S  Athen.  Brit.  II.  178 The 
t'other  gentile  English  couple  of  Historiographical  Scholars 
[Fuller  and  Strype].  1891  DRIVER  Introd,  Lit.  O.  T.  (1892) 
18  note,  Expressions  such  as  might  be  used  by  any  writer  of 
the  best  historiograph ical  style. 

Hence  Historiogra-phically  adv. 

1878  RESANT  &  RICE  Cello's  Arb.  III.  i.  8  The  historic- 
graphically  gifted  Ferdinand  had  found  fresh  and  worthy 
fur  liis  jji-ii. 

Historiography  (hisl6»rip-grafi).       [a<l.  (ir. 
Yiu,.  V. 
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IffToptoypcuffia,  f.  Iffropia  HISTORY  +  -ypafyia  writ- 
m£-]  The  writing  of  history  ;  written  history. 

'569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippas  Van.  Artes  14  b,  Many, 
that  impudently  and  shamefully  avaunt  themselves  to  pro- 
I  i  1st,  iriographie.  1597  BRFTON  IS  'it"s  Tn'ttfhnwur 
Wks.  11879*  '3  l'I-*-)  Haue  you  not  beene  a  little  red  in  his- 
toriographie.  1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  269  An  important 
work  ..beginning  with  the  historiography  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  school  of  Florence.  1858  J.  H.  NKWMAN 
Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  III.  iv.  xi.  419  Monastic  historiography., 
proceeded  from  the  motive  of  religious  duty. 

Historiology  bisto»ri|frl6dgi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LOGY.]  The  knowledge  or  study  of  history. 

1616  BUI.LOKAR,  Ilistoriofogy,  the  knowledge  and  telling 
of  old  Histories.  1682  BUN VAN  Holy  ll'ar  Introd.  lines, 
"i'is  strange  to  me  that  they  ..  that  do  excel  Their  equals 
in  historiology  Speak  not  of  Mansoul's  wars,  but  let  them 
lie  Dead  like  old  Fables.  1813  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  XK>. 
LXX.  285  Erudition  has  been  divided  by  a  German  professor 
into  glossology,  bibliology,  and  historiology. 

Hence  Historiolo-g-ical  a.t  pertaining  to  his- 
toriology. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.\\.  1^5  Where  that  eminent 
Prelate  Umpires  all  Historiological  Emulosities  with  amic- 
able equity. 

Historio'nomer.  mnce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  ivropia 
HISTORY,  after  astronomer.}  One  versed  in  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  course  of  history. 
So  Historiono'mical  a. 

1854  LOWELL  Jrnl.  in  Italy  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  191  By 
nnd  by,  perhaps,  . .  historionomers  will  have  measured  accu- 
rately the  sidereal  years  of  races.  1881  [see  HISTORICO-] 

t  Histo*rioiis,  tf.  Obs.  rare.  [a.OF.Aufertafcr, 
ad.  L.  type  *histori5rust  f.  historia  HISTORY  :  see 

-OUS.]     =  Hl8TORICAL. 

1523  SKELTON  Gar/.  Laurel  345  There  Titus  Lyvius 
hymselfe  doth  auaunce,  With  decades  historious,  whiche 
that  he  mengeth.  a  1529  —  P.  Sparmve  749  A  thousand 
new  and  old  Of  these  historious  tales. 

Historize  (hi-storaiz),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  HISTOR-Y  S&.  +  -IZE:  cf.  botanize,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  tell  the  history  of;  to  narrate  or 
relate  as  history.  ?  Obs. 

1599.  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  8  Euen  those  Legends 
of  Saints  and  tales  at  which  children  ..  smile,  are  there 
solemnly  historized  in  their  Cathedrall  Pulpits.  (-1645 
HOWF.LL  £*//.  n.  Ixiii.  (1655)  89  Sir  W.  Rawleigh.. whose 
Fame  shall  contend  in  longevity  . .  with  that  great  World 
which  he  Historiseth  so  gallantly.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist. 
Relie^  (1850)  II.  220  note. 

t  2.  To  represent,  display.   Obs.  ran. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  6  May,  A  long  and  spacious  walk, 
full  of  fountaines,  under  which  is  hi=torized  the  whole 
Ovidian  Metamorphosis  in  rarely  sculptur'd  mezzo  relievo. 

3.  intr.  or  absol.  To  compose  history  or  narra- 
tive, to  act  the  historian. 


.  .attempted  to  historize,  to  ratiocinate,  to  sentimentalize. 

Hence  Hi'storizing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  To  Rdr.  A  iv, 
I  mean  an  historicall  way  of  Poetizing,  or  Poeticall  manner 
of  hutorizing,  or  displaying  of  the  fained  . .  adventures  and 
actions  of  persons  reall.  1647  TORSHELL  Design  to  Har- 
monize Bible  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  106  An  Harmonious  his- 
torizing  of  the  Psalms.  1653  GAULE  Magastrom.  103  In 
use  among  the  historizing  or  exemplarizing  astrologers. 

History  (hi-stori),  j£.  Also  4  histoire,  5  hys- 
torye,  5-6  historye,  6-7  hiatorie.  [ad.  L.  his- 
toria narrative  of  past  events,  account,  tale,  story, 
a.  Gr.  Itrropia  a  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry, 
an  account  of  one's  inquiries,  narrative,  history,  f. 
tffrojpj  tarop-  knowing,  learned,  wise  man,  judge, 
:—*•  f  ibrwp,  i.  f  i5-,  IS-  to  know.  (The  form  histoire 
was  from  F.)  Cf.STORY,  anaphetic  form  of  history.] 

f  L  A  relation  of  incidents  (in  early  use,  either 
true  or  imaginary;  later  only  of  those  professedly 
true) ;  a  narrative,  tale,  story.  Obs.  (exc.  as  applied 
to  a  story  or  tale  so  long  and  full  of  detail,  as  to 
resemble  a  history  in  sense  2.) 

1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  48,  I  finde  in  a  boke  compiled  To 
this  matere  an  olde  histoire,  The  which  comth  now  to  my 
memoire.  1484  CAXTUS  Fables  of  sEsoj>  vr.  xiii,  The  car- 
penter told  thystory  to  hisfelawes.  1551  T.  WILSON  Log  ike 
11580)  77  Wee  read  a  notable  historic  of  a  yong  childe  in 
Rome,  called  Papirius.  1563  W.  FUI.KE  Meteors  (1640) 
25  b,  Which  may  be  verified  by  an  History  that  Plutarchus 
in  the  life  of  ..  rlaminius  reporteth.  1632  LITHGOW  Tra."1. 
vi.  248  Heere  Dives  the  rich  Glutton  dwelt,  .this  I  suspend 
..  for  all  hold  it  to  bee  a  Parable,  and  not  a  History.  1700 
T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny^s  Amusem,  Ser.  fl-  Com.  119  A  Mounte- 
bank on  the  Stage  ..  gave  them  a  History  of  his  Cures. 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  183  Byron  had  some 
excellent  pairs  of  pistols,  about  most  of  which  there  were 
histories. 

2.  spec.  A  written  narrative  constituting  a  con- 
tinuous methodical  record,  in  order  of  time,  of  im- 
portant or  public  events,  esp.  those  connected  with 
a  particular  country,  people,  individual,  etc. 

Chronicles^  Annals,  are  simpler  or  more  rudimentary  forms 
of  history,  in  which  the  events  of  each  year,  or  other  limited 
period,  are  recorded  before  passing  on  to  those  of  the  next 
year  or  period,  the  year  or  period  being  the  primary  divi- 
sion; whereas  in  •&.  history,  strictly  so  called,  each  mou-niciLi, 
action,  or  chain  of  events  is  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  pur- 
sued to  Us  natural  termination,  or  to  a  convenient  halting- 
point,  without  regard  to  these  divisions  of  time. 

nrnm-nnd'truiiipft  history,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a 
bis  tot  y  1 1  iat  j;ivt;i  umhu.-  prominence  to  b.ittk-s  ,ui<!  w.ir-.. 


HISTORY. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  %  I'.  (1868)  206  The  brave  deeds  which 
our  ancestors  accomplished.  I  have  undertaken  to  draw  the 
history  for  you.  1557  M  ore's  li  'its.  (title)  The  history  of  King 
Richard  the  thirde.  1563  WIN^RT  H'Jks.  (1890^  II.  49  Quhow 
worschipful  weshe..the  historiis  declaris,  quhilkis  sthawis 
that  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Empriour  callit  him  in  hir 
cumpanie.  1577  HOLINSHF.D  \fitlt)  The  Historic  of  Scot- 
land ;  conteinmg  the  Beginning,  Increase,  Proceedings, 
Continuance,  Acts,  and  Gouerment  of  the  Scottish  Nation, 
from  the  original  thereof  to  the  yeere  1571.  1685  BAXTER 
Faraphr.  N.  T.,  Matt.  i.  i,  I  begin  this  H  istory  of  Christ,  with 
the  Genealogy  or  Catalogue  of  his  Ancestors.  i688SHADWEi,L 
Sar.  Alsatia  \\.  Wks.  1720  IV.  44  How  can  there  be  a  true 
History,  when  we  see  no  Man  living  is  able  to  write  truly 
the  History  of  the  last  Week?  1753  W.  SMITH  Thmyd.  \. 
(R.),  Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  bath  compiled  the  history  of 
the  war  between  the  Peloponneskms  and  the  Athenians. 
1803  Mcd.  Jrnl.  X.  517  Some  important  dates  and  circum- 
stances towards  the  history  of  the  Influenza.  1812  Miss  R. 
MANGNALL  Hist.  4-  Misc.  Quest.  Pref.  5  Opportunities  of 
perusing  the  best  English,  Grecian,  and  Roman  histories. 
1823  MRS.  MARKHAM  [EHz.  Penrose]  Hist.  Eng.  Advt.  3  In 
putting  a  History  of  England  into  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren. 1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xiii.  711  Mezeray..was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be 
a  history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations,  a  1872  MAURICF: 
Friendship  Bks.  vi.  (1874)  177  They  profess  to  be  Histories 
—that  is,  records  of  the  actual  growth  and  unfolding  of  a 
particular  nation.  187$  STUBBS  {title)  The  Constitutional 
History  of  England  in  its  Origin  and  Development.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  Pref.  5  Whatever  the  worth  of  the 
present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven  throughout  that  it 
should  never  sink  into  a  '  drum  and  trumpet  history  '. 

3.  (Without  a  or  pi.}  That  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  past  events,  as  recorded  in  writ- 
ings or  otherwise  ascertained  ;  the  formal  record 
of  the  past,  esp.  of  human  affairs  or  actions ;  the 
study  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  communities 
and  nations. 

In  this  sense  often  divided,  for  practical  convenience,  into 
Ancient  and  Modem,  or  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem 
History.  These  have  no  very  definite  chronological  limits  ; 
but  Ancient  History  is  usually  reckoned  as  ending  with  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  in  A.D.  476.  Mediaeval, 
when  separated  from  Modern  History,  is  usually  brought 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Oceanic  discoveries  in  the  T5th  c. 
'Ancient  History'  is  also  humorously  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  matters  which  are  out  of  date,  or  which  no  longer  form 
part  of  practical  polities'. 

The  Muse  of  History,  Clio,  one  of  the  Nine  Muses,  repre- 
sented as  the  patroness  of  History  ;  also  often  put  for  a 
personification  of  History. 

1483  CAXTON  Higden's  Polychronicon  Proem,  Some  sothly 
techyth  to  lye,  but  historye  representynge  the  thynges  lyke 
unto  the  wordes  embraceth  al  utylyte  and  prounite.  1611 
SHAKS.  Cytnb.  \.  vi.  70  To  think  that  man  who  knowes  By 
History,  Report,  or  his  owne  proofe  What  woman  is. .will's 
free  houres  languish:  For  assured  bondage?  1635  N. 
CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  u.  \ii.  (1635)  126  Where  History  is 
vncertaine,  reasonable  conjecture  must  challenge  precedency. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \.  ix.  40  The  Register  of  Knowledge 
of  Fact  is  called  History.  1735  BOLINGBROKE  Lett.  Study 
Hist.  ii.  (1752)  14,  I  have  read  somewhere  . .  that  history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  1798  JANE  AUSTEN 
Northang.  Abb.  (1870)  I.  xiv.  85,  I  can  read  poetry  and 
plays.. But  history,  real  solemn  history,  I  cannot  be  inter- 
ested in.  1816  KEATINGE  Tra-.'.  (1817)!.  241  We  hardly  find 
in  classical  history  any  parallel.  1828  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Jfatlam  f  i  History,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal  perfection, 
is  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  1837  CARLVLE 
/•>.  Rev.  I.  vii.  v,  If  fame  were  not  an  accident,  and  History 
a  distillation  of  Rumour.  1838  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Temple 
(1865)  II.  8/2  There  is  a  vile  phrase  of  which  bad  historians 
are  exceedingly  fond,  'the  dignity  of  history'.  1855  BAIN 
Senses  fy  Int.  in,  i.  g  76  The  successions  of  events  and  trans- 
actions in  human  life,  remembered  and  related,  make  His- 
tory. 1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  75  The  huge  Mississippi 
of  falsehood  called  history.  1876  STOPF.  BROOKE  Eng.  Lit. 
vii.  131  History.. was  raised  into  the  rank  of  literature  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  three  men 
[Hume;  Robertson,  Gibbon].  1886  FREEMAN  Metk.  Hist. 
Study  lii.  117, 1  should  be  most  inclined,  .to  say  that  history 
is  the  science  of  man  in  his  character  as  a  political  being. 

b.  1595  Auncient  Histories  [see  ANCIENT  sb].  1735 
BOLINGBROKE  Lett.  Study  Hist.  ii.  (1752)  36  Modern  history- 
shews  the  causes,  when  experience  presents  the  effects 
alone  :  and  ancient  history  enables  us  to  guess  at  the  effects, 
when  experience  presents  the  causes  alone.  1773  MRS. 
CHAPONR  Improv.  Mind  x.  (1827)  99,  I  only  mean  to  warn 
you  against  mixing  ancient  history  with  modern.  1818 
HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1878)  I.  Pref.  4  The  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  is  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of 
ancient  history.  1853  Miss  YONGE  Landmarks  Hist.  Mid. 
Ages  \.  i.  (1868)  i  It  is  m  effect  impossible  to  draw  any 
decided  line  between  the  periods  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
history.  We  have  chosen  to  commence  the  latter  from  the 
Kattlc  of  Tours  [A.D.  732].  1884  FRKEMAN  Meth.  Hist. 
Study  (1886)  20,  I  need  not  tell  you.  .that  I  acknowledge  no 
such  distinction  as  that  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
'  ancient '  and  '  modern  '  history,  . .  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out  by  my  own  wit  when  '  ancient '  history  ends  and 
when  '  modern  '  history  begins.  Jbid.  12  Each  time  that  I 
was  appointed  Examiner,  1  had  to  learn  my  trade  afresh  ; 
my  experience  from  the  former  time  had  already  become  a 
matter  of  ancient  history. 

C.  1768  BEATTIE  Minstr.  \\.  xxxiii,  The  Muse  of  History 
unrolls  her  page.  1848  LOWELL  Fable  /or  Critics  916 
Already  for  each  I  see  History  preparing  the  statue  and 
niche.  1893  EDITH  THOMPSON  York  4-  Lane.  137  History- 
can  hardly  be  said  to  know  aught  of  the  fate  of  his  two 
young  nephews. 

4.  transf.  f  &•  A  series  of  events  (of  which  the 
story  is  or  may  be  told).  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  (title)  Navigations, 
Peregrinations,  and  Voyages  made  into  Turkic . .  with  diuers 
faire  and  memorable  histories  happened  in  our  times.  1608 
TOPSKLL  Serpents  (1658)  601  As  may  appear  by  this  succeed- 
ing discourse,  of  a  true  history  done  in  England,  in  the  house 
r-hipful  Gentleman.  1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  Thrt'enrfs 
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HISTOBY. 

Tr-av.  i.  186  Many  Figures  in  Bass-Relief,  representing 
several  sacred  Histories. 

b.  The  whole  train  of  events  connected  with  a 
particular  country,  society,  person,  thing,  etc.,  and 
forming  the  subject  of  his  or  its  history  (in  sense  2)  ; 
course  of  existence  or  life,  career.   Also  in  pregnant 
sense.   An  eventful  career;    a  course  of  existence 
worthy  of  record.     (See  also  LIFE-HISTORY.) 

[1608  SHAKS.  Per.  y.  i.  ri9  If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it 
would  seem  Like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  reporting.]  1654 
WHITLOCK  Zootomia  200  For  every  one.,  to  turn  over  anew 
leafe  in  his  own  History,  and  amend  his  own  Erratas.  1715 
J.  RICHARDSON  Theory  Paint.  98  If  there  be  any  thing  par- 
ticular in  the  History  of  the  Person  which  is  proper  to  be 
Express'd.  1852  LYNCH  Brief  Medit.  in  Lett,  to  Scat- 
tered etc.  255  Every  man  has  a  moral  history.  iSfio  GEO. 
ELIOT  Mill  on  Fl.  vi.  iii,  The  happiest  women,  like  the 
happiest  nations,  have  no  history.  1872  YEATS  Growth 
Comm.  93  Travelling  by  sea  was  a  task  for  which  their  pre- 
vious history  had  not  prepared  them.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  272  Our  idea  of  space,  like  pur  other  ideas,  has  a 
history.  1895  'PKRONNE*  Veil  of  Liberty  x.  209,  I  know 
what  it  is  to  love  and  to  be  parted.  I,  too,  have  a  history. 

c.  (Without  a  or  //.)    The  aggregate  of  past 
events  in  general ;  the  course  of  events  or  human 
affairs. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  306  Take  a  turn  in  the  Temple 
of  History,  and  there  meet  with  instructive  Lectures  of 
Providence.  1845  MILL  Ess.  II.  221  It  was  Lessingby  whom 
the  course  of  history  was  styled '  the  education  of  the  human 
race '.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  22  History  . .  is  but  con- 
tinuous humanity  influenced  by  men  of  character.  1874 
MOTLEY  Barneveld  I.  vii.  311  The  great  tragi-comedy  which 
we  call  human  history. 

5.  A   systematic   account  (without   reference  to 
time)  of  a  set  of  natural  phenomena,  as  those  con- 
nected with  a  country,  some  division  of  nature  or 
group  of  natural  objects,  a  species  of  animals  or 
plants,  etc.     Now  rare,  exc.  in  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

[In  this  sense  following  the  similar  use  of  toropia  by 
Aristotle  and  other  Greek  writers,  and  of  historia  by  Pliny.] 

1567  J.  MAPLET  (title)  A  Greene  Forest,  or  a  natural  His- 
toric, wherein  may  bee  scene  the  most  sufferaigne  Vertues 
in  all  the  whole  kinde  of  Stones  and  Mettals;  of  Brute 
Beastes,  Fowles,  Fishes  [etc.].  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo  (title) 
A  Geographical  Historic  of  Africa,  1608  TOPSELL  (title)  The 
History  of  Serpents.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  270  Aris- 
totle in  his  Bookes  of  the  History  and  Generation  of  creatures, 
doth  [etc.].  1676  RAYOrr.  (1848)  122  In  the  (  History  of  the 
Fero  Islands '  I  find  no  more  species  of  birds  than  what 
I  have  already  inserted.  i774GoLDSM.  (title)  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature.  1790  BEILBY  (title)  General 
History  of  British  Quadrupeds.  1797  —  (title)  History  of 
British  Birds.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  30  The 
may-fly.  .1  am  curious  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
this  little  creature. 

6.  fa-  A  story  represented  dramatically,a  drama. 
Ois.     b.  spec.   A  drama  representing  historical 
events,  a  historical  play. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  Induct,  ii.  144  Your  Honors 
Players  . .  Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  Comedie  . .  It  is  a 
kinde  of  history.  1598  —  (title)  The  History  of  Henrie  the 
Fovrth.  1600  —  A.  y.  L.  n.  vii.  164  Last  Scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  euentfull  historic.  1602  —  Ham.  11. 
ii.  416  The  best  Actors  in  the  world,  either  for  Tragcdie, 
Comedie,  Historic,  Pastorall.  1623  (title)  Mr.  William 
Shakespeares  Comedies,_  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  1864 
KIRK  Chas.  Bold  I.  u.  iii.  525  She  was  entertained  with 
4  Histories ' — a  kind  of  dramatic  representation.  1877  DOW- 
DEN  Primer  Shaks.  vi.  §  15.  97  Both  parts  of  Henry  IV 
consist  of  a  comedy  and  a  history  fused  together. 

f  7.  A  pictorial  representation  of  an  event  or 
series  of  incidents  ;  in  1 8th  c.  a  historical  picture. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  *  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixx,  All 
the  walles  within  of  fynest  golde,  With  olde  historyes  & 
pictures  manifolde.  158$  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholny's 
Voy.  n.  xvi.  50  b,  A  great  colomne,  in  ye  which  are  carved 
by  histories  the  things  memorable,  whiche  have  been  done 
in  this  Hippodrome.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  I.  76  In 
the  Sacristy  we  were  shown,  .the  curious  back  of  an  altar  of 
Ivory  cut  into  Histories  after  a  rare  manner.  1715  J. 
RICHARDSON  Theory  Paint.  138  When  a  Painter  intends  to 
m:ike  a  History.  1776  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  vii.  (1876)  422 
A  landscape  of  Claude  Lorraine  may  be  preferred  to  a  history 
by  Luca  Giordano. 

H  8.  Eccl.  =L.  historia,  liturgically  applied  (a) 
to  a  series  of  lessons  from  Scripture,  named  from 
the  first  words  of  the  Respond  to  the  first  lesson  ; 
(6)  to  the  general  order  of  a  particular  Office. 

Misunderstood  and  erroneously  explained  in  Rock  Ch.  of 
Fathers  IV.  xii.  124  :  see  Proctor  &  Wordsworth  Saruin 
Breviary,  Index  to  Fasc.  i,  n. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  history-monger,  -profes- 
sor, -wise,  -writer ;  \  history  faith,  '  historical ' 
faith  (see  HISTORICAL  2) ;  history-maker,  (a)  a 
writer  of  a  history ;  (i)  one  who  'makes  history', 
i.e.  performs  important  actions  which  shape  the 
course  of  history;  so  history-making  a. ;  his- 
tory-painter, one  who  paints  '  histories'  (sense  7)  ; 
so  history-painting,  history-piece. 

'S31  TINDALE  Expos,  f,  Notes  (1849)  154  Let  this  therefore 
be  an  undoubted  article  of  thy  faith  :  not  of  a  "history  faith, 

s  thou  believes!  a  gest  of  Alexander.  1895  I,D.  WOLSELEY 
Decl.  ff  F.  Napoleon  i.  3  The  sayings,  doings,  aspirations, 
even  the  villames  of  this  great  "history-maker.  1845  W. 
CORY  Lett,  f,  Jrnls.  (1897)  37,  I  could  get  a  sure  living 
as  a  journeyman  "history-monger.  1658  W.  SANDERSON 
Graphice  18  Excellent  "History  Painters.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  III.  387  In  a  real  history-painter,  the  same 
knowledg,  the  same  study,  and  views,  are  requir'd,  as  in 
a  real  poet.  1686  AouoHBY  Painting  Ilhistr.  Explan. 
Terms,  "History-Painting  is  an  Assembling  of  many  Figures 


306 

in  one  Piece,  to  Represent  any  Action  of  Life,  whether  True 
or  Fabulous,  accompanied  with  all  its  Ornaments  of  Land- 
skip  and  Perspective.  1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  49  P  8 
As  I  can  not  go  to  the  price  of  history  painting,  I  have  pur- 
chased at  easy  rates  several  beautifully  designed  pieces  of 
landskip  and  perspective.  1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  345 
He  painted  several  'history-pieces.  1773  JOHNSON  in  Bos- 
well  30  Apr.,  Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints 
faces  in  a  history-piece.  1701  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  329  An  *history-professor.  1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps. 
ix.  4  He  sheweth  in  *historywise,  that  his  enemies  were 
overthrowen.  1587  —  De  AIt>may\\\\.  97  Justine  the  "His- 
torywriter  witnesseth,  that  the  Kings  .  .  afore  Ninus  .  .  were 
but  particular  Judges  of  Controuersies.  1770  ARMSTRONG 
Misc.  II.  179  (Jod.)  Superior  in  candour  and  impartiality  to 
many  at  least  of  our  modern  history-writers. 

t  History,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  historier  (i4th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  historidre  (in  both 
senses),  f.  historia  HISTORY.] 

1.  trans.  To  relate  in  a  history  or  narrative  ;  to 
record,  narrate,  recount. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (1860)  13  As  in  the  .39.  chapitre  of  the 
Actis  of  the  said  King  Philip  more  plainly  is  historied. 
1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  Epil.  (W.  cle  W.  1526)  426  Newely 
hystoryed  and  translated  out  of  Frensshe  into  Englysshe. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  203  And  keepe  no  Tell-tale  to 
his  Memorie,  That  may  repeat,  and  Historic  his  losse,  To 
new  remembrance. 

2.  To  inscribe  or  adorn  with  '  histories  '  or  his- 
torical scenes. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  II.  xvi.  50  b,  A 
great  Colomne  of  Marble  historied  after  the  maner  of  those 
of  Antonin  and  Adrian  .  .  at  Rome.  1670-98  LASSELS  Vfy. 
Italy  \.  127  These  doors  are  all  of  brass  historied  into 
figures  containing  the  remarkable  histories  of  both  the 
Testaments,  llnit.  148  Its  three  brazen  doors  are  historied 
with  a  fine  basso  relievo. 

Histotomy,  -trophic,  -zyme  :  see  HISTO-. 

II  Histrio  (hi-strio).  [a.  L.  histrio,  histrion-em 
stage-player.  (In  Holland  only  as  L.)]  =  next. 

[1600  HOLLAND  Livy  250  (R.)  Heerevpon  our  owne  countrie 
actors  and  artificial]  professours  of  this  feate  were  called 
Hislrionts,  of  Hister,  a  Tuscane  word,  which  signifieth  a 
player  or  dauncer.]  1658  PHILLIPS,  Histrio,  a  Player  of 
Farces,  a  Buffoon.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  6 
'  Begone,  ye  imbecile  hypocrites,  histrios  not  heroes  1  '  1887 
PallJUallG.  6  July  1/2  A  poor  histrio,  a  stagey  pedant. 

Histrion  (.hi-strijin).  Also  6  erron.  -an,  -en. 
[a.  F.  histrion  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  his- 
trion-em :  see  prec.]  A  stage-player,  actor.  (Now 
usually  contemptuous.) 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaysliiau's  Theat.  World  S  iv,  His- 
trians  that  we  have  scene  in  our  time  flic  on  a  rope  in  ye 
ayre.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xiv.  (Arb.)  48  Roscius 
..the  best  Histrien  or  buffon  that  was  in  his  dayes  to  be 
found.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xxxvii.  (1632)  426  Let 
her  leave  this  care  to  Mimikes,  to  Histrions,  and  to  Rhe- 
toricke  Masters.  1862  MERIVALB  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  Hi. 
295  It  was  found  necessary  to  expel  the  histrions,  or  panto- 
mimic dancers.  1889  Evening  News  6  Nov.  2/6  When  it 
is  the  fashion  for  histrions  to  air  themselves  in  print. 

t  HistriO'nian,  a.   Obs.rare.    [-IAN.J  =next. 

1609  R.  BARNERD  Faith/.  Sheph.  85  This  is  a  forswearing 
of  the  spirits,  and  too  Histrionian  like. 

Histrionic  (histrip-nilO,  a.  and  si.  [ad.  late 
L.  histrionic-us,  f.  histrion-em  ;  cf.  F.  histrionique 


(1769  in  LittnS).] 

A.  adj.    1.  Of  or  belonging  to  stage-players,  or 
to  play-acting  ;  theatrical  ;  dramatic. 

?759  DILWORTH  Pope  91  The  favourite  passion  of  the  his- 
trionic tribe.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Hi.  III.  285 
In  consequence  of  his  love  and  his  knowledge  of  the  his- 
trionick  art,  he  taught  the  choristers  over  which  he  presided 
to  act  plays.  1867  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  31  He  can  also  boast 
decent  histrionic  talents. 

2.  Theatrical  in  character  or  style,  '  stagey  '  ;  also 
fig.  '  acting  a  part  ',  hypocritical,  deceitful. 

1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xx.  (R.),  The  crisp'd,  perfum'd, 
belac'd,  befooled  Wights,  Jetting  in  histrionick  pride  I 
saw.  1679  HOBBES  Behemoth  (1840)  363  The  Presbyterian 
preachers  ..  by  a  long  practised  histrionic  faculty,  preached 
up  the  rebellion  powerfully.  1784  COWPER  Task  11.  563  Fop- 
pish airs  And  histrionic  mumm'ry,  that  let  down  The  pulpit 
to  the  level  of  the  stage.  1889  Globe  7  Mar.,  Yesterday's 
histrionic  proceedings. 

8.  Path.  Histrionic  paralysis  (see  quot.).  His- 
trionic spasm,  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles. 

1886  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Histrionic  spasm.  1893  Ibid.,  Paraly- 
sis, histrionic.  Bell's  facial  palsy,  so  named  because  the 
power  of  facial  expression  is  lost. 


B.  sl>.    1.  A  stage-player,  actor. 

1859  SAI.A  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  256  Costumes  .  .  ready 
for  the  histrionics  who  are  to  wear  them.  1860  All  )  'ear 
Rnd.  No.  75.  595  Commend  me.  .to  this  matchless  histrionic  ! 

2.  //.  Play-acting,  theatricals;  theatrical  arts; 
acting  (of  a  part),  pretence. 

1864  Sal.  Rev.  XVII.  srs/i  We  have  theatres  in  London 
.  .  not  worse  than  the  special  Stratford  histrionics.  1882 
A.W.  WARD  Dickens  i.  n  He  loved  the  theatre  and  every- 
thing which  savoured  of  histrionics.  1890  Times  10  Mar.  9/1 
As  a  matter  of  common  decorum  or  of  satisfactory  histrionics. 

Histrio'nical,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AI,.] 
1.   =prec.  adj.  i. 


Life  John. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  in.  iii.  §  3  In  the  Saxon  canons 
.  ._A.  D.  960,  it  is  ordered  that  no  priest  shall  . .  exercise  the 
mimicalor  liistrionic.il  art. 

2.   =prec.  adj.  2. 

1560  BRCON  New  Cateck.  Wks.  1844  II.  100  It  was  become 
deadly  sin  to  minister  tlic  holy  communion  without  these 


HIT. 

scenical,  histrionical,  and  hickscorner-like  garments,  a  i6a6 
lip.  ANIIREWES  Serin.  (18561  I.  414  This  scenical,  theatrical, 
histrionical  godliness,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  It'rllnnns  i. 
(1692)  102  They  [the  Inquisition]  are  so  lii-trionkal  in  their 
ceremonies,  as  if  they  made  a  sport  of  barbarousness,  that 
they  cite  the  dead  men  three  several  days  to  appear. 

Histrio-nically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
a  histrionic  manner ;  in  relation  to,  or  in  the  style 
of,  actors  or  acting ;  theatrically. 

1847  TRAPP  Mellif.  Theol.  in  Comm.  Ep.  637  They  did  all 
theatrically,  histrionically,  hypocritically.  1657  W.  MOHICK 
Coena  quasi  Kou-ri  Def.  xix.  337  To  translate  the  Stage  inlo 
the  Church,  making  some  Histrionically  to  personate  that 
which  they  are  not.  1864  Realm  25  May  7  Signer  Graziani 
.  .is  now  a  very  fair  Valentine  considered  histrionically. 

Histrionicism  (histri<>-nisiz'm\  [f.  HISTRIO- 
NIC +  -ISM.]  Histrionic  action ;  =  next. 

1870  Daily  News  13  Dec.,  His  vanity,  his  half-conscious 


species  of  histrionicism  which  women  in  London  circles 
strove  for  years  to  acquire  ? 

Histrionism  (hrstri<?niz'm).  [f.  HISTRION  or 
L.  histrio,  -onem  +  -ISM.]  Theatrical  practice,  ac- 
tion, or  style;  ' acting '. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  flfvr.  in.  §  z\  When  personations 
shall  cease,  and  Histrionism  of  happiness  be  over.  1835 
Eraser's  Mag.  XII.  540  Something  to  wash  down  his  lord- 
ship's dose  of  histrionism.  1862  CAHLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  iv. 
1 1 1 . 1 13  The  Cathedral  Church,— where  high  Prince  Bishops 
delivered  palliums,  did  histrionisms. 

Hi'Strionize,  v.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
intr.  To  act,  as  a  stage-player ;  to  play  a  part. 
(In  quot.,  to  histrionize  it.) 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  229  During  the  five 
hours  space  that . .  he  was  pleased  to  histrionize  it,  he  shewed 
himself  so  natural  a  representative  that  [etc.]. 

Hit  (hit),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  hit.  Forms: 
i  hyttan,  3-6  hitte,  hytte,  4  hutte,  hete,  4-5 
hyt,  4-7  hitt,  $  (yd  sing.}  hit,  4-  hit.  Pa.  t. 
i  hytte,  3-4  hutte,  3-5  hitte,  (4  hite),  4-  hit, 
(4-5  hitt,  5  hyt(te,  6-7  hot,  6-9  St.  and  north. 
hat,  7  halt).  Pa.  pple.  4  y-hyt,  5  hyt,  yhytte,  5- 
hit,  (dial.  5  Sc.  hittin,  6-  hitten,  hutten,  6  hot). 
[Late  OE.  hyltan  =  ON.  hitta  to  hit  upon,  light 
upon,  meet  with,  Sw.  hitta.  Da.  hitle  to  hit,  find. 

App.  from  Norse  :  cf.  Branch  II ;  but  the  senses  under  I 
seem  to  have  been  developed  at  an  early  date  in  Eng.  from 
the  notion  '  get  at,  reach  '.] 

I.  To  get  at  or  reach  with  a  blow,  to  strike. 

1.  trans.  To  reach  or  get  at  with  a  blow  or  a 
missile  ;  to  give  a  blow  to  (something  aimed  at) ; 
to  strike  with  aim  or  intent.  When  the  success  of 
the  actor  is  the  prominent  notion,  its  opposite  is  to 
miss ;  when  the  effect  upon  the  object  is  prominent, 
the  meaning  tends  to  be  '  to  strike  sensibly,  so  as  to 
be  felt ' ;  cf.  sense  S. 

c  1205  LAY.  26060  pe  eotend  smat  after  biliue  &  noht  hine 
ne  hutte.  Ibid.  27680  He.  .bene  admiral  hitte  mid  smarten 
ane  dunte.  13. .  K.  Alls.  2155  Ac  Alisaundre  hutte  him, 
certe,  Thorugh  livre,  and  longe,  and  heorte.  c  1350  H'ill. 
Palerne  3621  No  man  bat  he  hit  mijth  him  withstonde. 


that  it  flewe  a  feld.  1460  Lybeatis  Disc.  273  Was  he  never 
yhytte  1  1484  CAXTON  fables  of  SEsop  iv.  ix,  Thow  shall 
hytte  hym  with  thy  swerd  and  kylle  hym.  1530  PALSCR. 
585/2,  I  hytte  a  thyng  that  I  throwe  at.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  3  Phavormus  the  Philosopher.. did  hit  a  yong 
man  over  the  Thumbes  verie  handsomely,  for  usyng..over 
straunge  woordes.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  36 
Sym  said  he  sett  nocht  by  hiss  forss,  Bot  hecht  he  sowld 
be  hittin.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xn.  xv.  (1886) 
206  A  viper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  astonied.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twcl.  N.  n.  v.  51  O  for  a  stone-bow  to  hit  him  in 
the  eye.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIF.  Misc.  Poems  xxxiii.  17  He 
shot  and  hat  me  on  the  breist.  1743  Broughton's  Rules 
Boxing  in  Blaine  Encycl.  Rvr.  S'ports  §  1221  No  person 
is  to  hit  his  adversary  when  he  is  down.  1828  Craven 
Dial.,  Hat,  praet.  of  hit.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit. 
Hannah  I.  193,  I  had  hit  the  tigress  hard  as  she  sprang  up. 
1885  Law  Times 9  May  29/2  The  plaintiff,  .fired  at  him,  but 
did  not  hit  him. 

Jig.  1611  MIDDLETON  &  D.  Roaring  G.  Epil.,  Some  dis- 
praised The  haire  . .  Some  hit  her  o're  the  lippes,  mislik'd 
their  colour. 

b.  Cricket,  (a)  To  strike  (the  ball)  with  the  bat : 
hence  with  the  bowler  as  object.  (6)  To  hit  off, 
to  make  up  (a  number  of  runs)  by  hitting. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  ll.  viii,  When  you  or  Raggles 
hit  a  ball  hard  away  for  six.  1883  Daily  Tel.  15  May  2/7 
Dr.  Grace  hit  Hill  square  for  4.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Aug. 
9/1  Mr.  Hornby  hit  each  bowler  twice  for  4.  1888  Daily 
News  15  Sept.  3/4  The  Englishmen  had  only  33  to  get  to 
win  and  this  was  hit  off  in  twenty-five  minutes  for  the  loss 
of  one  wicket.  1892  Ibid,  i  Sept.  4/5  Yorkshire . .  in  the  time 
remaining.. hit  off  56  of  these  for  the  loss  of  two  batsmen. 

2.  atsol.  or  intr.  To  give  a  blow  or  blows ;  to 
strike  with  something  in  hand  or  with  a  missile. 

? a  1400  Morte  A rth.  1149  Arthur,  .hittez  ever  in  thehulke 
up  to  (>e  hiltez.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxviii.  (1887) 
178  Who  so  shootes  at  the  like,  in  hope  to  hit,  may  sooner 
misse.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v.  57  Take  aim  to  the 
Mark  you  would  shoot  to,  and  that  is  the  way  to  hit.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  I-ryke's  I'oy.  E.  Ind.  25  Throw  a  Dart  or  long 
Stick,  with  which  they'll  hit  within  the  compass  of  a  far- 
thing a  mighty  distance.  1850  S.  G.  OSBORNE  Gleanings 
112  There  were  . .  lads  ..  hitting  at  stones  with  hammers. 
1870  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rtir.  Sports  §  4038  (Boxing)  He  was 
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..an  excellent  'stopper',  hitting  with  his  right  and  stop- 
ping with  his  left. 

3.  trans.  Of  a  missile  or  moving  body :  To  come 
upon  with  forcible  impact ;  to  strike. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saint st  Cristofore  581  Sowne  ane  erow 
in  J>e  ee  hyme  hit.  z6a8  DIGCY  Vov.  .Medit.  (1868)  77  He. . 
shott  7  peeces  att  my  pinnace,  all  which  hatt  her.  1694 
A.  in:  i,.v  PKYMK  Diary  (Surtees)  40  In  at  the  window  . .  [it] 
was  flung  .  -  and  had  like  to  have  bitten  Mr.  Walker  on  the 
head.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fry  he*  s  I'oy.  E.  Ind.  354  With  an 
Elligar  . .  that  sticks  in  the  Fish  it  hits.  1828  SCOTT  F.  31, 
Pertk  xi,  My  pellet.  .1  trust,  it  did  not  hit  your  eye. 
fig'  I5I3  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  in.  90  The  meikle  hillis 
Bemys  agane,  hit  with  the  brute  so  schill  is.  1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  v.  44  The  sun,  that  now.  .hit  the  Northern  hills. 

4.  absol.  or  in(r.  To  come  with  forcible  impact 
{against,  upon,  etc.). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  58  pe  whilk  brand  efter- 
wardes  hitt  on  \>e  erthe  and  stakk  still  |>erin.  1530  PALSGR. 
585/2,  I  went  darkeling  and  dyd  hytte  agaynst  a  doore. 
1659  U.  HARRIS  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  137  When  we  en- 
deavour to  shun  one  ..  Sand-bank,  we  hit  against  another. 
a  1704  LOCKE  (J.),  If  bodies  be  extension  alone,  how  can  they 
move  and  hit  one  against  another?  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i. 
xxv.  190  The  little  snow  granules  hit  spitefully  against  the 
skin.  Mod,  The  shot  hit  in  front  of  the  head  high  up. 

5.  trans.  To  deliver  (a  blow,  stroke,  etc.). 

la  1400  Morte  A rth.  3687  Archers  of  Inglande  ..  Hittis 
thourghe  f>e  harde  stele  fulle  hertly  dynnttis.  t  1400  Destr. 
Troy  5937  He  . .  Hit  on  his  hede  a  full  hard  dynt.  1460 
Lybeaus  Disc.  1631  Ayder  yn  other  scheld  hytte  Strokes 
grymly  greete.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  B.  I.  122, 1  lifted 
the  stick  and  pretended  to  hit  at  it  a  back-handed  blow. 

6.  With  two  objectives.    To  kit  any  one  a  blow. 
to  strike  him  with  a  blow,  to  give  him  a  blow. 

1597  T.  UEARD  Theatre  Coifs  Judgem.  i.  xxi.  (1631)  122 
One  of  his  seruants  . .  hot  him  such  a  knock  with  a  pistol 
that  he  killed  him  therewith.  1599  J.  MINSHEU  Dial.  Span, 
fy  En*.  (1623)  18,  I  hit  my  selfe  a  blow.. in  this  shin  bone. 
1763  C.  JOHNSTON  Reverie  I.  135  Hitting  him  a  plump  in 
the  bread-basket.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  ft,  Jrnls.  II.  23 
Hitting  the  poor  Venus  another,  .blow. 

7.  trans.  To  knock  (a  part  of  the  body)  against 
or  on  something. 

1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  249  [He]  hit  his 
nose  so  hard  against  the  ground,  that  he  lay  quite  stand 
with  the  fall.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  178  It  would  swim  to 
and  fro  . .  but  would  often  hit  itself  against  the  rocks  or 
stones.  Mod.  In  the  dark  he  hit  his  foot  against  the  step. 

8.  fig.  To  affect  the  conscience,  feelings,  comfort, 
prosperity,  etc.  of  (any  one)  in  a  way  analogous  to 
physical  hitting ;   to  affect  sensibly,  painfully,  or 
injuriously ;  to  smite,  wound,  hurt.     To  hit  home : 
cf.  HOME  adv.  5. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  George  1 10  Sad  sorow  sa  cane  hyme 
hit.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  iv.  xi.  22  Now  art  thou  hit  with 
frawart  weirdis  vnkynd.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  138 
A  merie  man  can  want  no  matter  to  hitte  hym  home,  c  1565 
LINUESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  234  (Jam.)  The 
chancellour.. hearing  the  grose  and  ruid  speach .. thought 
he  hat  thame  ovir  near.  1620  SANDERSON  Sernt.  (1681)  I. 
142  Christ  hitteth  him  home,  and  presseth  upon  his  par- 
ticular corruption.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  x.  §  17. 
307  This  Objection  hitteth  not  us  at  all.  1735  POPE  Donne 
Sat,  iv.  232  Dear  Countess  !  you  have  charms  all  hearts  to 
hit  !  1861  BRIGHT  Sp.  India.  19  Mar.,  The  noble  Lord  felt 
himself  hit.  1888  BKYCEXw^r.  Commw.  II.  xliii.  134  There 
is  always  a  desire  to  hit  companies. 

b.  To  be  hard  (sometimes  heavily ',  badly}  hit : 
to  be  severely  or  deeply  affected  by  something ; 
esp.  to  be  seriously  smitten  by  some  adversity.  (Cf. 
sense  i,  quot.  1879.) 

1854  LEVER  Dodd  Fain.  Abr.  xiv.  no,  I  got  '  hit  hard '  at 
the  Brussels  races,  lost  twelve  hundred  at  ecurtc.  1888 
BRYCB  Amgr.  Commw.  III.  xc.  229  Stocks  had  now  fallen, 
and  everybody  was  hard  hit.  1891  N.  Gouu>/tav£.  Event 
3  A  friend  of  his  had  been  hit  heavily  over  a  certain  race. 
1893  L'pool  Daily  Post  i  Jan.,  Liverpool  was  badly  hit  last 
year  by  the  fall  in  cotton. 

9.  To  cast,  throw.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

136*  LANGL.  P,  PI.  A.  y.  172  penne  Clement  be  Cobelere 
caste  of  his  cloke,  And  Hikke  be  Ostiler  hutte  his  hod  aftur. 
1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenslwe  xlii.  (D.),  Everything  past  use 
was  hit,  as  they  say  in  Berkshire,  out  into  the  street. 

10.  Backgammon.  To  'take  up'  (a  man).     To 
hit  a  blot :  to  throw  a  number  which  enables  the 
player  to  take  up  an  unguarded  man,  that  is,  one 
left  single  and  alone  on  any  point  in  his  adversary's 
tables.     Hence  fig.  to  discover  a  failing  or  a  weak 
point.     (Sec  BI.HT  sb$) 

1599  PORTKH  Angry  Wont.  Abingd,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley\\\. 
276  Mrs.Gour.  Look  ye,  mistress,  now  I  hit  ye.  Mrs.  Bar. 
Why.  ay,  you  never  use  to  miss  a  blot,  Especially  when  it 
stands  so  fair  to  hit. .  I  hot  yuur  man.  1691  T.  Hf  ALE]  Ace. 
New  Invent.  p..xxxviii,  And  he  there  hits  a  blot  in  the 
Papal  Tenets  that  was  never  hit  before.  1778  C.  JONES 
Hoy  IS  s  Games  Impr.  175  Suppose  I  leave  two  Blots,  either 
of  which  cannot  be  hit  but  by  double  Dice.  1870  HARDY  & 
WAKE  Mod.  Hoyle  144  If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  Calculations  for  hitting  it,  you  will 
find  the  chances  for  and  against  you.. Never  fail  spreading 
your  men,  either  to  take  a  new  point  in  your  table,  or  to 
hit  a  man  your  adversary  may  happen  to  enter.  1889  Spec- 
tator 14  Dec.  832  Mr.  Morley  has  hit  a  blot  in  our  policy. 

II.  To  come  upon,  light  upon,  meet  with,  get 
at,  attain  to,  reach  one's  aim,  succeed,  and  the  like. 

This  is  the  ON.  sense  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  late  OE.  instance  in  ii,  its  exemplification  in  Eng- 
lish as  a  whole  is  later. 

11.  trans.  To  come  upon,  light  upon,  meet  with, 
get  at,  reach,  find,  esp.  something  aimed  at.  a. 
with  material  object. 


<i  1075  OE.  Chron.  (MS.  D.)  an.  1066  Da  com  Harold,  .on 
uiiw;ur  on  J>a  Normenn,  and  hytte  hi  bexeondan  Eoforwic, 
a;t  Steinford-brygge.  1517  K.  THORNF  in  Huklnyt  /  Vv.  (1589) 
256  Say  ling  Northwarde  . .  we  .shall  hitte  those  Islandes. 
c  1532  DEWI-:S  Introd.  Fr.  in  f'etlsgr.  908  To  hitte  or  ouer- 
taku,  attaindre.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goulart's  Wise 
I  'ieillard  25  So  farre  out  of  the  way . .  that  they  can  hardly 
hit  the  right  way  againe  to  the.  .citie  of  God.  1704  ADDI- 
SON  7/a/y(i733)  56  The  Entrance  is  so  difficult  to  nit.  1738 
SWIFT  Pel,  Conversat.  ii.  138  Egad,  I  can't  hit  the  Joint. 
1797  CAPT.  TROUBRIDGE  25  July  in  Nicolas  Nelson's  Disf. 
(1845)  II.  426  note.  From  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  did 
not  immediately  nit  the  Mole,  the  spot  appointed  to  land 
at.  1852  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  195  As  soon  as  I  knew 
where  to  hit  you  with  a  letter. 
b.  with  immaterial  object. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  309  To  consyder  howe  they  hytte  the 
truthe  sumtyme.  1581  PETTI  K  Gnazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  n. 
(1586)  68  You  have  hit  my  meaning  right.  1685  LADY 
RUSSELL  Lett.  I.  xxi.  57,  I  cannot  hit  the  names  of  the 
rest.  178*  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  C/ir.  I.  n.  272  Other  persons 
..  were  able  ..  to  hit  the  happy  medium.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neigiib.  iii.  (1878)  37,  I  never  could  hit  his 
way  of  talking  to  his  parishioners. 

12.  intr.  With  upont  on  (t<2/")>  in  same  sense  as 
ii.  (With  indirect  passive.) 

#1300  Cursor  HI.  7152,  I  wat  noght  hu  he  on  ^am  hitte. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Clement  836  Bot  one  t>at  place 
mycht  nane  of  bame  hyt.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rltet.  (1580) 
146  In  readyng  ..  he  hit  at  length  upon  himself  and  the 
More.  1568  V.  SKINNER  tr.  Montanus'  Inqnis.  173,  So  he 
can  hit  of  the  matter.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sil.  Worn,  iv.  ii, 
No,  but  I  could  hit  of  some  things  that  thou  wilt  miss. 
1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  34  The  Means  which  they  chiefly  hit 
upon,  and  practised.  1715  VANBRUGH  Country  Ho.  \\.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  464/1  Sure  I  shall  hit  of  some  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
crew.  1764  REID  Inquiry  vi.  §  12  Like  other  facts,  they  are 
not  to  be  hit  upon  by  a  happy  conjecture.  1807  P.  GASS 
Jrnl.  132  We  ..  crossed  a  large  mountain  and  hit  on  the 
creek  and  small  valley,  which  were  wished  for  by  our  guide. 
1874  SAYCK  Cotnpar.  Philol.  ii.  69  Hypothesis  after  hypo- 
thesis, until  the  right  one  is  at  length  hit  upon, 

1 13.  intr.  To  attain  the  object  aimed  at  or  end 
intended ;  to  *  hit  the  mark  '.  Of  events,  etc. :  To 
come  to  the  desired  end  ;  to  succeed ;  to  come  off 
as  intended.  Obs.  or  dial. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2071  Thow  se  not  J»at  sothely  said  ys 
of  olde,  And  ofte  happes  to  hit,  qwo  so  hede  tas.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  HI.  ii.  270  Hath  all  his  ventures  fail'd, 
what  not  one  hit?  1668  SEDLEY  Mutb.  Card.  Prol.,  The 
cruel  critic  and  malicious  wit,  Who  think  themselves  undone 
if  a  play  hit.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  II.  n. 
127  (E.  D.  S.)  Thispirky  wheat  is  often  sown  after  turneps 
..and  generally  hits  well.  1842  AKERMAN  Wilts.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.)  s.v.,  The  apples  hit  well  t'year. 

14.  trans.  To  attain  to  an  exact  imitation  or  re- 
presentation of ;  to  imitate  exactly  or  to  a  nicety. 
Cf.  hit  off,  24  c. 

1602  Narcissus  (1893)  484  Harke  how  Jumball  hilts  it 
[a  cry]  right.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  127  Your  Fathers 
Image  is  so  hit  in  you.  1623  B.  JONSON  in  Shakspere's 
Wks.  To  Rdr.,  O,  could  he  but  haue  drawne  his  wit  As 
well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit  His  face.  £1633  MILTON 
A  rcades  77  If  my  inferior  hand  or  voice  could  hit  Inimitable 
sounds.  1713  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  418  F  3  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  on  the  Picture  of  any  Face,  where  the  Resemblance  is 
hit.  1808  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  One  more  Peep  at  R.  Acad. 
Wks.  1812  V.  356  How  dares  thy  hand,  that  cannot  hit  The 
features  of  a  poor  Tom  tit,  Attempt  the  Eagle's  fury  in  its 
flight?  1842  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  iv.  119  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  painting  is  to  hit  the  exact  colour  of  the 
human  face. 

15.  To  fall  in  with  exactly;  to  suit,  fit,  be  agree- 
able to. 

c  1380  SIDNEY  Ps.  XL.  iv,  [I]  sought  with  deedes  thy  will 
to  httt.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  506  The  dry  marie,  sorteth 
well  with  a  moist  soile  ;  and  the  fatty,  hitteth  that  which  is 
dry  and  lean.  1632  MILTON  Penseroso  14  Hail,  divinest 
Melancholy,  Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright  To  hit  the 
sense  of  human  sight.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  Ix.  327 
All  the  Characters  must  hit  and  correspond  one  to  another. 
1766  GOLUSM.  Vic.  W.  xvi,  We  did  not  immediately  recollect 
an  historical  subject  to  hit  us.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
XLVII,  What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood  Of  Love  on 
earth?  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  i.  20  In  the  hope  ..  of  hitting 
her  taste  on  some  lucky  occasion. 

1 16.  intr.  To  fall  in  suitably  or  exactly ;  to  co- 
incide ;  to  square  with>  agree  with.  Obs. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  m.  i.  6  A  Guift  I  warrant.  Why  this 
hits  rieht :  I  dreampt  of  a  Sillier  Bason  and  Ewre  to  night. 
1699  HICNTLEY  Phal.  xi.  274  Plutarch  ..  would  never  balk  a 
good  story  though  it  did  not  exactly  hit  with  Chronology. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  i,  The  Scheme  hit  so  exactly  with 
my  Temper.  1722  — Col.  Jack  (i^o)  133  Was  there  nothing 
in  his  case  that  hit  with  your  own? 

17.  intr.  To  agree  together.   Obs.  or  dial. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  308  Pray  you  let  vs  sit  \Qos.  hit] 
together.  1758  T.  NEVILE  Imit.  Hor.  P.p.  i.  xviii.  131 
Iii;lii'vt:  me,  contraries  will  never  hit ;  The  fop  avoid  the 
clown,  the  dunce  the  wit.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hit,  to 
agree.  1876  Whitby  Glass,  s.  v.,  *  We  hit  about  it ',  agreed. 
. .  '  Hae  ye  hitten  on  yet  ? ',  come  to  an  agreement. 
III.  To  aim,  direct  one's  aim  or  course. 

1 18.  intr.  To  aim,  seek,  strive.  Obs.  rare. 

13..  E.  E.  Altit.  P.  A.  132  pe  wy5..Hhtez  to  haue  ay 
more  &  more. 

19.  intr.  To  direct  one's  course,  be  directed ;  to 
pass,  turn ;  to  '  strike '  <?«/,  in,  in  a  particular 
direction.  ?  Now  dial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  380  Ofahepe  of  askes  he  hitte  in 
be  myddez.  a  1400-50  Alexander  445  He  sail  hit  with  his 
hede  in-to  t>e  heghe  est.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  467 1  pai  comyn 
to  the  t  ost  . .  and  pere  hyt  into  hauyn.  Ibid.  7242  Achilles 
also  afterward  rose,  Hit  on  his  horse,  hurlit  into  tight. 


?<*  1500  Chester  PI.  x.  275  IntoEgyptc  till  we  hitte  {E.h 
hyttlThc  Angel  will  us  leade.     1664  Pmvm  A'.i/.  Philos. 
1 19  The  Atoms  of  Fire,  or  Heat,  which  penetrate  into  the 
Uladder  ;.  .Why  could  they  not  hit  out,  as  well  as  in,  through 
the  xiiue  pure*  ?     1713  POPE  Guardian  No.  40  adftn.,  \ 
Spenser  and  Philips  have  hit  into  the  same  road  with  ilii  • 
old  West  Country  Bard  of  ours.     1895'!'.  HAnm-in  //<*>yV?-'.v 
Mag.  Mar.  568  I've  seen  her  hit  in  and  steer  down  the  long 
slide  on  yonder  pond. 
IV.  Phrases. 

20.  To  hit  it.     a.  To  hit  the  mark  ;  to  guess  the 
right  thing  ;  to  make  a  correct  conjecture. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  127  Thou  canst  not  hit  it  my 
good  man.  1591  FLOKIO  wd  Fntitts  25  (/'.  That  is  stakt- 
money  under  the  line,  is  it  not  so?  T.  Yea  sir,  you  hitt  it 
right,  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  iii.  199  Guess  again. . .  A 
Girl  then.  . .  You  have  hit  it.  18^0  UOLDREWOOD  Col.  Rt- 
Jortner  (1891)  134  You've  just  hit  it  there. 

b.  (Now  usually  to  hit  it  o/.}  To  agree. 

1634  STRAKFOHD  Lett.  I.  299  Would  to  God  our  master 
could  hit  it  with  that  crown  !  1668  SEULKY  Mitlb.  Card.  i. 
i.  Wks.  1722  II.  9  You  and  I  shall  never  hit  it.  1780  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  agt  How  do  you  and  the 
great  Mrs.  Montague  hit  it  off?  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adi'. 
Mr.  Ledbury  xxii.  (1886)  66  The  respective  wivts  of  these 
gentlemen  never  hit  it  exactly.  z86z  HI-GHKS  Tom  Brawn 
at  Oxf.  xi,  Tom  did  not  venture  to  inquire  for  a  day  or  two 
how  the  two  hit  it  off  together. 

C.  To  attain  exactly  to  the  point  wanted;  to 
strike  the  scent  in  hunting  (also  hit  it  off). 

z?o4  STEELE  Lying  Lover  L  (1747!  16  Not  ev'ry  open- 
handed  Fellow  hits  it  neither.  Z7io  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes 
ii.  52  To  look  through  every  circumstance  necessary  to  be 
considered  in  the  adjusting  of  this  point  so  as  exactly  to  hit 
it.  z8..  Rec.  N.DeyonStaghoitndsbsW'  Som.  Word-bk.) 
The  hounds  then  hit  it  up  the  river.  Ibid.  68  The  hounds 
came  to  a  check,  and  could  never  hit  it  off  again. 

21.  To  hit  the  mark,  the  nail,  the  needle,  the  pin, 
the  nail  upon  the  head,  usually  fig. 

c  1450  C0v.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  138  Now  be  myn  trowthe 
ae  hytte  the  pynne.  z$3o  Proper  Dyaloge  (1863)  15  Thou 
hyttest  the  nayle  upon  the  head  For  that  is  the  thinge  that 
they  dreed.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  305  Indeede  she 
had  hit  the  needle  in  that  deuise.  zso?  MORLEY  Introd. 
Mus.  75  That  we  commonly  call  kitting  the  eight  on  the 
face,  when  we  come  to  an  eight,  and  skip  vp  from  it  agayne 
to  another  perfect  concord,  a  z6i3  OVERBURV  Charac., 
Amorist  Wks.  (1856)  57  To  keep  Cupid  from  hitting  the 
blacke.  z68o  H.  MORE  A  focal.  Apoc.  54  This  Bow-man 
hat  the  mark,  when  the  Emperour  Constantine  turned 
Christian.  i86S  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  $  Dau.  (Tauchn.)  I. 
69  He  was  rash,  .hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  sometimes. 

b.  To  hit  one  in  the  teeth :  to  reproach  one  (puith 
a  thing),  throw  it  in  one's  teeth  (see  TOOTH). 

22.  Hit  or  miss :  Whether  one  hits  or  misses ; 
at  random,  at  haphazard,  happy-go-lucky.     (Cf. 
KITTY-MISSY.)    Also  attrib.  and  subst. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  I.  iii.  384  But  hit  or  misse,  Our 
protects  life  this  shape  of  sence  assumes.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  115  Whose  practise  in  Pbysick  is  nothing  but  the 
Countrey  dance,  call'd  Hit  or  Misse.  Z7O5  HICKERINGIU. 
Priest-CT,  i.  (1721)  14  Do  we  all  march  towards  Heaven  hit 
or  miss,  and  by  guess?  1873  OUIDA  Pascarcl  II.  42  It  is 
not  the  happy-go-lucky  hit-or-miss  sort  of  thing  that  you 
may  fancy. 

V.  With  adverbs  in  specialized  senses. 

23.  Hit  in.     f  a.  trans.  To  thrust  in,  push  in 
with  a  stroke.  Obs. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  512  pan  wendis  |>ar-put  a  litill  worm 
&  wald  it  eft  enter,  And  or  scho  hit  in  hire  hede  a  hard 
deth  suffirs. 

b.  intr.  To  strike  in  :  see  19. 

24.  Hit  off.     a.  trans.  To  produce  or  throw  off 
with  success. 

1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  in.  xiii,  We  hit  off  a  little 
wit  now  and  then,  but  no  animosity.  1822  MARY  A.  KELTV 
Osmond  I.  87  You  used  to  be  rather  au  fait  at  hitting  off 
a  sonnet. 

b.  To  succeed  in  attaining  or  getting  at  or  upon. 
(Said  esp.  of  striking  the  scent  in  hunting.) 

1678  DRYDEN  Limber hatn  iv.  i,  You  have  hit  it  off  It  seems. 
ni6<>8  TEMPLE  (J.),  What  prince  soever  can  hit  off  this 
great  secret,  need  know  no  more.  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  x.  vi,  It  happens  to  this  sort  of  men,  as  to  bad  hounds, 
who  never  hit  off  a  fault  themselves.  z8zs  Sporting  Mag. 
XLV.  299  The  hounds  again  hit  off  the  scent.  z87g  F.  POL- 
LOK Sport  Brit.  BurmaJi  I.  69  We  started  at  daybreak  . . 
and  soon  hit  off  a  trail. 

C.  To  describe,  represent,  or  reproduce  success- 
fully or  to  a  nicety. 

1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  81  He  has  very  well  hit  off 
the  Sense.  1831  MACAULAY  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1883)  I.  233, 
I  never  saw  a  character  so  thoroughly  hit  off.  1871  SMILES 
Charac.  x.  (1876)  275  Sometimes  he  hits  off  an  individual 
trait  by  an  anecdote. 

d.  See  also  senses  I  b  and  20  b,  c. 

25.  Hit  oat.     fa.  trans.  To  knock  out.   Obs. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C.  xxi.  386  And  ho  so  hitteb  out  a 

mannes  eye  o^er  elles  bus  for-te|>.     "704  J-  PITTS  Ace.  Ma- 
hometans 98,  I  have  hit  out  the  Devils  Eyes  already. 
f  b.  To  bring  out,  come  out  with.  Obs.  rare. 
1579  E.  K.  Ep.  Dcd.  Spenser* sShcph.  Cal.t  He  mought 
needes  in  singing  hit  out  some  of  theyr  tunes. 

c.  To  strike  out,  elicit. 

1838  KEBLE  Occas.  Pap.  $  Rev.  (1877)  31  [She]  hit  out 
the  spark  which  has  now  become  such  an  orb  of  poetical 
fame. 

d.  intr.  To  strike  out  with  the  fist.    AlsoySg-.  to 
deal  heavy  blows  at,  to  attack  vigorously. 

z8$6  READE  //  is  never  too  late  xv.  No  I  give  me  a  chap 
that   hits  out   straight   from   the   shoulder.       1873   /'.--- 
10  May  IQO/I  Mr.  Torrens  hit  out  at  Mr.  Lowe,     a  1895 
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LD.  C.  E.  FACET  Autebisg.   vi.   (1896)  188  A  member  [of 
Parliament]  should  hit  out  seldom  but  hit  hard. 

VI.  26.  Comb,  hit-wicket  (Cricket),  the  act 
of  hitting  the  wicket  with  the  bat  or  a  part  of  the 
person,  by  which  the  batsman  is  '  out'. 

1773  in  Q.  jV(T'.  No.  316.  469  [\\'c  find]  'hit  wicket '  [scored 
for  the  first  time  in  a  match  between  Hambledon  and  Kng- 
land  in  1773].  1850  '  BAT  '  Cricket  Man.  47  The  hitter  is 
given  out  as  'hit  wicket'.  1897  RANJITSISHJI  Cruktt  xi.x, 
The  umpire  at  the  bowler's  end  is  the  proper  person  to  be 
appealed  to  . .  in  all  cases  except  those,  of  stumping,  hit* 
wicket,  and  run  out. 

Hit,  st>.     Also  5  hete,  6-8  hitt.     [f.  HIT  v.] 

1.  A  blow  given  to  something  aimed  at ;  a  stroke 
(at  cricket,  billiards,  etc.) ;  the  collision  or  impact 
of  one  body  with  another. 

Hit  off(m  Hockey*,  the  first  stroke,  which  begins  the  game. 

c  1450  Cos.:  Myst.  iShaks.  Soc.)  185  To  hym  wyl  I  go,  and 
?eve  hym  suche  an  hete  That  alle  the  lechis  of  the  londe 
his  lyf  xul  ncvyr  restore.  1598  FLORIO,  Colpo,  a  blow,  a 
stroke,  a  hit.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  292  A  hit,  a  very 
palpable  hit.  1681  COTTON  H'ond.  Peak  32  How  deep.  .By 
tumbling  down  stones.  .Till  the  first  hit  strikes  the  astonisht 
ear.  Like  Thunder  under-ground.  1810  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXVI.  195  The  navigator  could  plant  but  few  hits.  1811 
Ibid.  XXXVII.  92  He.  .can  only  be  denied  by  a  hit  down. 

1850  '  BAT  '  Cricket  Man.  46  Whatever  byes  result  from  the 
hit,  go  to  the  hit.  1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Burmah  I.  229 
We  . .  made  some  very  disgraceful  misses,  and  again  some 
very  pretty  hits.    1893  tt'estm.  Gaz.  22  Feb.  11/2  The  annual 
encounter.,  at  hockey.  .Hit  off  will  be  at  half-past  two. 

2.  A  stroke  of  sarcasm,  censure,  rebuke,  etc. 
ci66S  Ko.ri.  Ball.  (1802)  VII.  381  Tis  Wit  for  Wit,  and 

Hit  for  Hit.  1673  (R-  LEIGH]  Tramp.  Ke/t.  139  His  snip- 
snap  wit,  hit  for  hit.  1800  Sporting  Mag.  XV.  265  We  have 
received  a  number  of  hits  about  tne  soup  or  broth  shops. 
1873  HELPS  Aiiim.  $  Mast.  iv.  (1875)  102  In  Hudibras  there 
is  a  sly  hit  at  the  sayings  of  the  philosophers. 

3.  A  stroke  of  good  luck  which  one  hits  upon  or 
meets  with  ;  a  fortunate  chance. 

1666  PEPVS  Diary  i  June,  I'o  lament  the  losse  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  last  yeare,  which.,  all  might  have  been  such  a 
hit  as  wilt  never  come  again  in  this  age.  1684  T.  BURNET 
Tk.  Earth  I.  204  A  lucky  hit  indeed,  for  chance  to  frame  a 
world  !  1704  CHURCHILL  Collect.  l-'oy.  III.  9/1  One  of  these 
Hits  is  enough  to  Enrich  a  Family.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  vii.  120  Such  words,  .which  only  by  a  lucky  hit  gain 
life  and  a  career. 

b.  To  look  to  (or  mind)  one's  hits :  to  look  to 
one's  chances. 

1699  BENTLEY  Plial.  190  He  should  have  minded  his  hits 
better,  when  he  was  minded  to  act  the  Tyrant,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Eye,  To  have  an  Eye  to  the  main 
Chance,  or  look  to  your  Hits.  1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal 
(1822'  II.  248  If  I  mind  my  hits  this  trip,  I  shall  be  as  rich 
as  the  best  of  them.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  H'idow  Mar- 
ried  xxiii,  You  had  better  mind  your  hits  between  mamma 
and  me. 

4.  A  successful  stroke  made  in  action  or  per- 
formance of  any  kind. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scrittleomania  157  note,  One  of  Mr. 
Lane's  most  fortunate  hits.  1829  Blackw,  Mag.  XXV.  399 
Mr.  Peel  seems  to  have  made  a  hit  in  the  chief  character  of 
Shiel's  play.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Ckr.  Tadpole  xxiv.  (1879) 
217  His  general  effect . .  was  pronounced  to  be  a  hit. 

b.  A  saying  that  goes  to  the  point ;  a  striking 
and  effective  expression  ;  a  telling  phrase. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  (1850)  I.  i.  18  He  suggested  the 
introduction  of  two  or  three  jokes — 'hits',  I  recollect  he 
called  them — into  the  speeches  of  that  personage.  1884  Non- 
conf.  «,  Indep.  25  Sept.  929/2  The  noble  speaker  had  made 
the  hit  of  the  evening.  HK^Law  Times  LXXX.  10/1  One 
of  his  happiest  hits  is  to  brand  wire  pullers  as  the  chiffon. 
niers  of  politics. 

c.  A  successful  guess. 

1851  GLADSTONE  Glean.  IV.  i.  139  A  knack  of  lucky  con- 
jecture . .  resembling  that  which  solves  conundrums,  often 
seems  to  be  more  successful  in  its  hits  than  comprehensive 
mental  grasp  or  the  closest  logical  continuity. 

d.  Hit  off,  the  act  of  hitting  off  (Hit  v.  24  c)  ; 
a  clever  representation  or  imitation. 

1830  J.  BADCOCK  in  Foote's  Wks.  p.  xi,  The  plaudits 
which  would  accompany  a  successful  hit-off  of  the  subject 
under  treatment. 

5.  Backgammon,    a.  A  game  won  by  a  player 
after  his  opponent  has  thrown  off  one  or  more  men 
from  the  board,  as  distinguished  from  a  gammon  or 
a  backgammon:  see   quot.   1888.     b.  The  act   of 
hitting  a  '  blot ' :  see  HIT  v.  10. 


your  Tables  are  better,  for  a  Hit.  than  anygreate'r  Number, 
provided  your  Game  is  forwardest.  1856  LEVER  Martins 
ofCro'  M.  18  A  hardly-contested  '  hit '  of  backgammon  was 
being  fought  out.  1888  Cassell's  Bk.  Sports  t,  Past.  385 
There  are  three  different  kinds  of  wins,  vi/.,  the  hit,  the 
gammon,  and  the  backgammon.  The  player  who  has  played 
all  his  men  round  into  his  own  inner  table,  and  by  fortunate 
throws  of  the  dice  has  borne  all  his  men,  wins  the  hit. 

6.  An  abundant  crop  of  fruit  (i.e.  one  that  turns 
out  a  success),  west,  dial. 

1800  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XVIII.  303  What  in  the  Cider- 
countries  is  called  a  hitt.  This  ..  superabundance  of  fruit, 
is  very  destructive  to  the  trees;  for  so  great  a  crop  weakens 
them  very  much.  1890  Gloucestersh.  Gloss.,  Hit,  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  fruit. 

Hit,  obs.  f.  MIGHT  v.,  HEIGHT;  obs.  and  dial. 
f.  IT. 

Hitch,  'hit/1,  v.  Forms  :  5-6  hyehe,  hytohe, 
hich,  6-  hitch.  [In  Promp.  Parv.,  1440,  hytche-n  ; 
in  1 6-1  ^tli c.  also  without  h,  see  ITCH  v.-;  app.  iden- 


tical in  sense  with  early  ME.  ICCHK-N.  If  these  are 
in  origin  the  same  word,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
explain  the  loss  of  A  in  the  one,  and  its  addition  in 
the  other  form.  In  some  uses  hitch  is  equivalent  in 
sense  to  Sc.  and  north,  hatch,  with  which,  if  the  h 
is  original,  it  may  be  radically  cognate.  No  re- 
lated word  appears  in  the  cognate  langs.  The  con- 
nexion of  branches  I  and  II  is  also  uncertain. 

(There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  connecting  it 
with  kick-  in  kicket,  hiccup.)] 
I.  To  move  jerkily. 

1.  trans.  To  move  (anything)  as  with  a  jerk,  or 
in  an  abrupt  or  discontinuous  manner ;  to  shift  (a 
thing)  a  little  away  or  aside. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  239/2  Hytchyn,  or  remevyn  (.K. 
hychyn,  P.  hytchen,  J.,  W.  hythent,  amoveo,  tnoveo,  re- 
mcvso.  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rummyng  401  Another  than 
dyd  hyche  her,  And  brought  a  pottel  pycher.  1639  FULLER 
Holy  War  i.  xxiii.  (1840)  38  Jerusalem,  .hath  somewhat 
altered  her  situation,  having  hitched  herself  more  north- 
westward. 1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A>  Selv.  122  That  the 
spring  of  the  Watch . .  should  by  its  bear  or  elasticity  hitch  it 
forwards.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  ix.  Hitching  his  chair 
nearer  the  fire.  1884  GILMOUR  Mongols  256  Hitching  him- 
self round.,  looking  at  me. 

b.  esp.  To  raise  or  lift  with  a  jerk.  Usually 
with  up.  Orig.  nautical. 

1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  li,  So  saying,  Swinburne  hitched 
up  his  trowsers,  and  went  down  below.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.  Ser.  II.  Misadv.  Margate  xix,  And  then  he  httch'd  his 
trousers  up,  as  is,  I'm  told,  their  use.  1861  Miss  TYTLER  Pap. 
Thought/.  Girls  (1863)  38  Over-prominent  shoulderblades, 
which  she  had  not  given  over  hitching  awkwardly.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  it.  i,  She  hitched  this  chin  up.  1869 
BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  iii,  She.  .hitched  her  dress. 

2.  fig.  To  move  or  lift  as  by  a  jerk  into  some 
position  ;  spec,  to  put  (as  by  an  effort)  into  a  story, 
into  verse,  or  the  like ;  to  insert  or  mention  in  a 
literary  work,  esp.  by  way  of  exposure  or  ridicule. 
Sometimes  app.  associated  with  sense  5. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  viu.  i,  Hitch  him  in  distich. 
1779  SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  i,  Now  we  must  appear  loving  and 
affectionate,  or  Sneer  will  hitch  us  into  a  story.  1779  J. 
ADAMS  in  Fam.Lett.(\  876)  355  If ..  the  letter  should  be  caught 
and  hitched  into  a  newspaper,  the  world  would  say  I  was 
not  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret.  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter  Even. 
I.  n.  xiii.  196  The  most  exalted  persons,  .cruelly  hitched  in 
a  rhyme,  and  thrown  out  to  the  vulgar.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Ann.  Rev.  III.  58  Our  endowed  free  schools  ..  keep  down 
the  price  of  education.. and  they  hitch  into  genteel  life  a 
number  of  young  men,  who  are  lost  to  industry.  1889  SERJ. 
ROBINSON  Bench  4-  Bar  305  A  few  words  hitched  in  here  re- 
garding barristers'  clerks  may  not  be  thought  out  of  place. 
b.  intr.  for  passive. 

1733  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  u.  i.  78  Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  un- 
lucky time  Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme,  Sacred 
to  Ridicule  his  whole  life  long,  a  1797  MASON  Dean  fy 
Souire  (R.),  I  ask  his  pardon.  At  the  time  He  chanc'd  to 
hitch  into  my  rhyme.  1805  FOSTER  Ess.  IV.  v.  185  note, 
Names  that  may  more  commodiously  hitch  into  verse. 

3.  intr.  To  shift  one's  position  a  little ;  to  move 
with  a  jerk  or  succession  of  jerks. 

1629 1  T.  ADAMS  Serm.  Rev.\\.  16  Wks.  758  When . .  the  place 
of  their  hope  became  an  Hand,  loe  now  they  hitch  vp  higher 
to  the  toppes  of  the  tallest  trees.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  H. 
ii.  §  52  To  ease  themselves  a  little,  by  hitching  into  another 
place.  18. .  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.,  The  Belgae  ..  were 
hitching  westward  to  make  room  for  the  Goths.  1865 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvm.  xii.  VIII.  35  Slow  Fermor.. 
began  hitching  southward,  southward  gradually  to  Posen. 
b.  To  jerk  the  body  up  and  down  ;  to  HOTCH. 

1510-20  Compl.  too  late  maryed  (1862)  8  Mogallantes.  .ren 
After  a  wentche,  and  lepe  and  hytche,  Than  dogges  do 
about  a  faroweiye  bytche.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxix. 
15  Quhat  mervell  than  thochte  chaist  forett  .  .Hichit  on  |« 
hure  so  oppinly  1 

4.  To  walk  unevenly  or  lamely  ;  to  hobble ;  also 
(dial.)  to  hop. 

1313  DOUGLAS  sExet's  iv.  xi.  114  The  tother  . .  Hichit  on 
forth  with  slaw  pace  lyke  ane  trat.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY 


I.  262  A  stone  under  a  glacier  may  be  hitched  or  suspended 
in  the  ice  itself  for  long  spaces.  1870  GORDON  Bush  Ball., 
Wolf  ft  Hound  35,  I  hitched  my  mare  to  a  tree.  187*  ELLA- 
COMBE  Ch.  Bells  De^'on,  Bells  Ch.  ii.  217  Bells  are  sometimes 
chimed  by.  .hitching  the  rope  round  the  flight  or  tail  of  the 


COMBE ( 

hing  I 
clapper.     1893  Q.  [Corcn]  Delect.  Duchy  2~86  He.  .hitched 


they  maid.  1755  JOHNSON,  Hotble,  to  walk  lamely  or 
awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the  other  ;  to  hitch. 
1787  GROSE  Pro-'.  Gloss.,  Hitch,  to  move  or  walk.  Korf. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  v,  Surely  also  Punishment, 
this  day,  hilches(if  she  still  hitch)  after  Crime,  with  frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness  !  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Hitch, 
to  move  a  short  distance  in  any  direction  ;  to  hop.  1874 
MKS.  WHITNEY  We  Girls  x.  214  She  began  to  hitch  along  ; 
for  walk  she  wouldn't,  and  she  didn't. 

II.  To  fasten  by  something  that  catches. 

5.  trans.  To  catch  as  with  a  loop,  noose,  or 
hook  ;  to  fasten,  esp.  in  a  temporary  way  (and 
against  force  acting  in  one  direction).  Also^f. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  30  Hitch,  is  to 
catch  hold  of  any  thing  with  a  rope  to  hold  it  fast,  or  with 
a  hooke,  as  hitch  the  fish-hooke  to  the  Anchors  flookc,  or 
the  Tackles  into  the  Garnets  of  the  Slings.  1726  LEONI 
All'crtfs  Archil.  II.  14/1  Little  knobs  .  .  against  which  the 
ropes  were  hitched,  to  prevent  their  slipping.  1806-7  I- 
ORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  in.  xx.xiii,  Hitching 
your  knife  in  the  gritty  flaws  of  a  black-lead  pencil.  1824 
Miss  MITFOKD  I'illage  Ser.  I.  (1863)  75  Hitching  our  shawls 
in  a  bramble.  1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  I'rairies  xix.  162  The 
hunter,  .hitches  the  running  noose  of  the  lariat  over  his  [tin- 
wild  horse's]  head  by  means  of  the  forked  stick.  1844  Kegul. 
tf  Ord.  Army  351  The  tackle  is  to  be  hitched  on,  and  the 
horse  run  up  quickly.  1852  OWKX  Inrertcbr.  Anim.  xiv. 
d855)  3°3  Sometimes  the  crab  hitches  one  of  its  claws  into 


some  crack  or  fissure.     1864  KUSKIN  A  rroua  afChace  u88o) 


this  hat  upon  a  peg  in  the  wall. 

b.  fig.  To  catch,  arrest  (attention,  etc.).  rare. 

>i  17*4  LLOYD  Ruff.  Poet  Wks.  1774  I.  171  As  gaudy  signs, 
which  hang  before  The  tavern  or  the  alehouse  door,  Hitch 
every  passer's  observation.      1812  HAZLITT  TaHe-t.  \ 
xvi.  (1869)  317  As  if  the  mind  were  equally  hitched  in  diffi- 
culties and  distracted  with  doubts. 

e.  with  up  :  To  harness,  yoke  ;  absol.  '  To  har- 
ness a  horse  to  a  vehicle,  make  ready  for  driving ' 
(Cent.  Diet.).  U.S.  So  hitch  to.  Austral. 

1870  EMERSON  Sac.  ft  Solit.,  Civiliz.  ii.Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  ii 
Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man  . .  to  hitch  his  waggon  to 
a  star.  1870  E.  E.  HALE  Ten  Times  One  iv.  (Cent.),  He 
would  hitch  up  at  once  and  drive  over  to  Elyria.  1880 
EARL  DUNRAVEN  in  19^  Cent.  Oct.  606  There  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  hitch  up  our  teams  and  drive  back  to  settle- 
ments. 1890  BOLD_REWOOD  CoL  Reformer  (1891)  127  The 
three  leaders  was  hitched  to,  and  away  we  went. 

d.  To  hitch  horses  together,  also  short,  to  hitch  ; 
to  agree,  get  on  well  together,  act  in  harmony. 
U.S.  colloa. 

1837-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862)  117  They  [man  and 
wife)  don't  hitch  their  horses  together  well  at  all.  1842 
MRS.  CLAVERS  Forest  Life  I.  116  (Bartlett),  I  ..  have  come 
to  drive  a  spell  for  this  old  fellow,  but  I  guess  we  shan't  hitch 
long.  ,11860  ATClintock  Tales  (Bartlett!,  After  he  poked 
his  fist  in  my  face,  one  election,  we  never  hitched  horses 
together.  1862  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Poems  1890  II.  283  An' 
so  we  fin'lly  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  horses. 

e.  pass.  To  be  yoked  ;  fig.  to  be  married.   U.S. 
1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xv.  172  Now  and  then  a  feller 

gets  hitched  to  a  hedge-hog  [of  a  wife).  1862  A.  WARD  His 
Bk.  x,  If  you  mean  gettin  bitched,  I'm  in  ! 

6.  intr.  To  become  fastened  or  caught,  esp.  by 
hooking  on  ;   to  be  caught  or  stopped  by  some 
obstruction  ;  to  catch  on  something,     \\sofig. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xxx.  487  The  leaues  . .  cnde  with 
clasping  tendrelles,  whereby  it  hitcheth  fast  and  taketh  sure 
hold.  1633  T.  JAMES  l-'oy.  25  The  Anker  hitcht  againe,  and 
upon  the  chopping  of  a  Sea,  threw  the  men  from  the  Cap- 
stang.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  167  note,  We  have 
had  instances  of  the  boat's  gunnel  hitching  under  a  stone  in 
the  tackle.  1853  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  xx,  The  lariat 
hitched  on  one  of  his  ears,  and  he  shook  it  off.  1897  MARY 
KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  583  My  descent  being  arrested  by  a 
collection  of  brushwood  and  rubbish,  .which  had  hitched  far 
down  in  the  shaft. 

/*£'  i78i_CowpER  Conversation  108  Set  your  opinion  at 
whatever  pitch,  Knots  and  impediments  make  something 
hitch.  1828  SCOTT  Jrnl.  18  Feb.,  Despatched  all  my  sheriff 
processes,  save  one,  which  hitches  for  want  of  some  papers. 
1864  BAGEHOT  in  Nat.  Re-.'.  Nov.  31  Their  traits  were  indis- 
tinct ;  we  forgot  them,  for  they  hitched  on  to  nothing,  and 
we  could  not  classify  them.  1891  Nruicastlc  Daily  Jrnl. 
23  Mar.  5/4  They  want  marriage,  .to  be  dissolved  when  one 
party  tires  of  the  uther  or  desires  to  hitch  on  elsewhere. 

7.  Of  a  horse :  To  strike  the  feet  together  in  going ; 
to  interfere.    i,Perh.  related  104.    Cf.  HITCH  si>.  3.) 

1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2128/4  Stolen  . .  A  brown  Gelding  . . 
all  his  paces,  and  hitches  a  little  in  his  pace.  1706  PHILLIPS 
ted.  Kersey),  To  Hitch,  . .  to  knock  the  Legs  in  going  as  a 
Horse  does. 

Hence  Hitching  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.  as  in  hitch- 
ing-bar,  -clamp,  -post,  -strap,  -weight,  i.e.  one  used 
in  tethering  a  horse) ;  Hitching  ///.  a. 

c  1440  Promp.  Paru.  239/2  Hytchinge,  or  remevynge  (v.rr. 
hichynge,  hyhchynge),  amocio,  remxio.  1678  UUNYAN 
Welcotne  to  Jesus  in  Pilgr.  (Virtue)  379  The  desire  of  his 
mind  is  not  to  be  judged  qy  the  slow  pace  of  the  dull  beast 
he  rides,  as  by  his  hitching,  kicking,  and  spurring.  1832 
Examiner  790/1  Nothing  lets  down  a  smart  hit  so  lament- 
ably as  a  hitching  verse  or  hobbling  rhyme.  1882  NAKES 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  130  The  sail  is.. laced  to  the  yard  with 
hitching  turns.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  Dec.  96/2  Every  avail- 
able hitching-post  [for  horses]  in  sight  was  taken. 

Hitch  (hit/),  sb.     [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  A  short  abrupt  movement,  pull,   or  push ;   a 
jerk. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  BulktfSctv.  122  Some  minute  or  minutes 
more  to  bear  on  towards  a  second  hitch.  1835  MARRVAT 
"Joe.  Faithf.  xii,  Ben.  .gives  his  trousers  one  hitch,  and  calls 
for  a  quartern.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  xvi.  401  One 
more  great  movement  of  elevation,  .acting  by  successive  and 
repeated  hitches,  each  of  small  amount.  1862  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  ix.  xi.  III.  186  Noailles.  .manoeuvres  him.  hitch 
after  hitch,  out  of  Italy. 

b.  folloq.  A  little  lift  or  push  up  ;  '  temporary 
assistance ;  help  through  a  difficulty '  (Ogilvie). 

2.  Mining.  A  slight  fault  or  dislocation  of  strata. 
1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  39  Sometimes  a  Pit  may 

happen  to  haue  a  Hitch  or  Dipping  of  the  Thill  or  Bottom  of 
the  way.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  1 1.  679  note,  A  hitch 
is  only  a  dike  or  fissure  of  a  smaller  degree.  1837  Penny 
t>  A  VII.  283/1  The  dykes,  if  not  large,  are  locally  called 
troubles,  slips,  or  hitches. 

3.  A  limp,  a  hobble  ;  an  interference  in  a  horse's 
pace.     Cf.  HITCH  v.  7. 

1664  ETHEREDGE  Com.  Rev.  i.  iii,  I  will  as  soon  undertake 
lo  reclaim  a  horse  from  a  hitch  he  has  learned  in  his  pace. 
1682  Loud.  Ga:.  No.  1748,  4  A  hay  Mare,  .and  hath  a  hitch 
in  her  Pace.  1704  S 1 1  ia.f  /.  ving  Lover  i.  i.With  a  pert  ]irk 
forward,  and  little  Hitch  in  my  Gate  like  a  Schoh. 
Beau.  1730  OIKMEEI -.  /.,-.'/.  11774!  III.  42  There  is  still  a 
considerable  hitch  or  hobble  in  your  enunciation. 

4.  dial.  The  act  of  hopping ;  a  hop :  cf.  HOP  s/i.-  3. 
'799  J-  JEFFERSON  Let.  to  7.  Boucher  24  Jan.  (MS.),  I  re- 

member,  when  a  boy,  the  playing  at  '  hitch,  step  and  jump '. 
1807  J-  STAOG  J'ucws  11  Hitch  step  an'  loup  some  try'd. 


HITCHEB. 


R. 

nce  for  fastening  something,  a  catch. 
ining  Gloss.,  Hitch.  .2.  A  hole  cut  in  the 


6.  The  action  of  catching  or  fastening  in  a  tem- 
porary way,  as  on  a  hook,  etc. 
1828  in  WEBSTER. 

6.  A  contrivance 

1881  RAYMOND  Mini  .,  .  .. 

side-rock,  when  this  is  solid  enough,  to  hold  the  cap  of  a  set 
of  timbers,  permitting  the  leg  to  be  dispensed  with. 

b.  (Chiefly  Naut.)  Applied  to  a  noose  or  knot 
of  various  kinds,  by  which  a  rope  is  caught  round 
or  temporarily  made  fast  to  some  object.  See 
CLOVE-HITCH,  DIAMOND  hitch,  HALF-HITCH,  etc. 

1769  [see  CLOVE-HITCH).  1832  MARKVAT  N.  Forster  xiii, 
The  monkey  of  a  boy  who  made  her  fast  .  .  had  made  a 
•slippery  hitch',  so  away  we  went.  ci86o  H.  STUART 
Seamatfs  Catech.  i  What  is  an  admiralty  hitch  used  _for  ? 
For  setting  up  lower  rigging,  or  heaving  turns  taut  with  a 
marline  spike.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ii.  (1880)  65  The 
float..  is  fastened  on  with  two  half  hitches.  1888  Century 
Mag.  XXXVI.  202/2  An  expert  packer,  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  '  diamond  hitch  ',  the  only  arrangement  of  the 
ropes  that  will  insure  a  load  staying  in  its  place.  1894 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY  Gold  in  Cariboo  61  The  diamond  hitch 
had  no  mysteries  for  him,  the  loops  flew  out  and  settled  to  an 
inch  where  he  wanted  them  to. 

7.  Jig.  An  accidental  or  temporary  stoppage,  such 
as  is  caused  by  something  suddenly  getting  caught 
or  entangled  ;  an  impediment,  obstruction. 

1748  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  clxxxvii.  229 
There  seems  to  be  some  hitch  in  Legge's  Embassy.  I  be- 
lieve we  were  overhasty.  1794  LD.  MALMESBURY  in  14** 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comin.  App.  v.  S77  There  was  some  hitch 
in  the  execution  of  our  treaty.  1821  J.  W.  CROKER  Diary 
3  June  in  C.  Papers  (1884),  There  may  be  some  hitch  in  the 
arrangement.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  ft  Pol.  (1876)  172 
When  any  hitch  has  arisen  in  the  moral  system  of  the 
human  world.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  15  May  5/3  A  hitch 
has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  Afghan  boundary  arrangement. 

Hitchcock,  var.  of  HICKOCK  06s.,  hiccup. 
Hitchel,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  HATCHEL. 
Hitcher    hi-tjai).     [f.  HITCH  D.  +  -ER1.]     One 
who  or  that  which  hitches. 

1.  A  hook  for  catching  hold  ;  a  boat-hook. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  i.  64/2  One  of  them 
tooke  a  Hitcher  or  long  Boate-hooke,  and  hitched  in  the 
sickc  mans  Breeches,  drawing  him  backward.  1727  Philip 
Quarll  (18161  6  Having  taken  the  hitcher  of  the  boat,  he 
groped  along  for  sure  footing.  1857  P.  COLQUHOUN  Comp. 
Oarsman's  Guide  17  The  boat  should  be  brought  in  by  the 
hitcher. 

2.  Coal-mining.  A  'hanger-on'.  (See  quot.  1891.) 
1890  Daily  Neivs  7  Feb.  5/6  It  has  surprised  everybody  to 

find  that  John  Beard,  the  hitcher  in  the  pit,  should  have 
escaped  so  marvellously.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss., 
H  tickers,  the  men  who  put  the  trams  of  coal  on  the  carriage 
at  the  pit  bottom. 

Hi'tch-pin.  [f.  HITCH  v.  +  PIN.]  In  a  piano- 
forte, The  pin  to  which  each  string  is  attached  at 
its  fixed  end,  opposite  to  the  tuning-  or  wrest-pin. 
Also  attrib.,  as  hitchpin-block. 

1878  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet,  Mus.  I.  468  A  hitchpin- 
block  for  the  attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  strings. 
1881  I  tid.  III.  194  The  merit  of  Hans  Ruckers..was  his.. 
boldly  attaching  the  strings  to  hitchpins  on  the  soundboard. 

Hitchy  (.hi'tji),  a.  rare.  [f.  HITCH  sb.  or  v.  + 
-Y.]  Characterized  by  hitches  or  hitching;  jerky. 
Hence  Hitchily  adv.,  Hitchiness. 

1872  HOWKLI.S  IVedd.  Joitm.  (1884)  46  Things  go  more 
Mtchily  the  first  year  than  ever  they  do  afterwards.  Ibid. 
47  The  great  object  is  not  to  have  any  hitchiness. 

Hite  :  see  HIGHT  v. 


Hithe,  hythe  (hsiS\  [OE.  hy$  fem.:-OTeut. 
type  *hupja-  :  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  Tent. 
langs.]  A  port  or  haven  ;  esp.  a  small  haven  or 
landing-place  on  a  river.  Now  obsolete  except 
in  historical  use,  and  in  place-names,  as  Hylhe, 
Rotherhithe,  Lambeth  (orig.  Lamb-hithe},  Hythe 
Bridge  at  Oxford,  Bablock  Hithe  on  the  Thames 
above  Oxford. 

£725  Corpus  Gloss,  643  Deconfagione,  statione,  hySae. 
a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxi.  13  (Gr.)  pset  is  sio  an  hyS.  a  1000 
Prose  Life  St.  Gutlilac  xi.  (1848)  54  Comon  ba:r  bry  men 
to  bare  hyoe.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cvi.  29  [cvii.  30)  And  he  hi  on 
haelo  hybe  aetadde.  c  ,^o  pramf.  Pan'.  242/1  Hybe, 
where  bootys  ryve  to  londe,  or  stonde,  stacio.  1538  BALE 
Tltre  Laivcs  1345  In  an  oyster  bote,  a  little  beyonde  quene 
hythe.  1723  Banff  Burgh  Kcc.  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banff 
(1803)  II.  2i9(The  shipmasters  crave]  ane  further  reparation 
to  be  made  one  Gutherie's  Hyth.  1790  PENNANT  London 
473  iR.t  When  the  hithe  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Stephen, 
he  bestowed  it  on  William  de  Ypres.  1853  M.  ARNOLD 
Scholar-Gipsy  viii.  Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bab- 
lock-hithe.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  I.  Introd.  n 
The  different  hythes  or  landing-places  along  the  river-bank. 
1897  F.  W.  MAITLAND  Domesday  ff  beyond  189  Hythes  out- 
side the  walls. 

Hipen,  var.  HETHEN  adv.  Obs.,  hence. 

Hither  (hi'Sai),  adv.  and  adj.  Forms:  a.  1-5 
hider,  3-6  hyder,  4  huder,  4-5  hidir,  -ur,  5 
hydir,  -ur,  -yr,  4-6  bidder,  -ir.hydder,  -ir,  -yr  ; 
4  hijjer,  5-6  hyther,  5-  hither.  /3.  3  hidere, 
4-5  hidre.  -y.  4-5  heder,  -ir(e,  -ur,  -yr,  6 
hedder  ;  4  neper,  4-5  hethir,  5-7  hether.  [OE. 
hider  corresp.  to  ON.  heSra,  Goth,  hidre  ;  f.  de- 
monstr.  stem  hi-  (see  HE,  HERE)  +  suffix  appearing 
also  in  L.  ci-trd  on  this  side.  Not  known  in  VVGer. 
exc.  in  OE.  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  OS. 
herod,  OHG.  herot,  in  same  sense,  are  of  similar 
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origin.     For  the  later  change  of  d  to  th  (S),  cf.  note 
to  FATHER.]  A.  adv. 

1.  With  verbs  of  motion  (or  cognate  nouns) :  To 
or  towards  this  place.  (Now  only  literary;  in  ordin- 
ary speech  supplanted  by  HEKE  q.v.,  sense  7). 

1:725  Carpus  Gl.  1158  /sine,  hider.  ^825  Vcsp.  Ps.  Ixxii. 
10.  c  1000  >£LFRIC  Gram,  xx.xviii.  (2.)  223  Hue,  hider. 
a  1123  O,  E,  Chron.  an.  1101  t>e  mid  unfriSe  hider  to  lande 
fundode.  c  1205  LAY.  26733  We  teoS  hidere  [c  1275  hider) 
icumen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10315  Nu  am  i  hidir  to  |?e  send. 
1388  WYCLIF  John  xx.  27  Putte  hider  thin  bond.  <  1440 
Gcncrydcs  168  Of  my  comyng  heder.  c  1450  Merlin  39 
Bringe  hethir  the  clerkes.  1550  CBOWLEV  Lust  trump.  93 
Come  hither  unto  me.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  v.  5  Vnder 
the  greene  wood  tree,  who  loues  to  lye  with  mee  . .  Come 
hither,  come  hither,  come  hither.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
1445  My  inducement  hither.  1766  GRAY  in  Corr.  w.  Nicholls 
(1843)  63  Till  my  return  hither  yesterday.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  557  Hither  . .  came  news  that  the  frigates 
had  forced  a  passage. 

fb.  (Of  the  direction  of  feeling.)     Obs.  rare. 

'S79  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gul/E  vj,  That  false  Scot  prelate 
Russe,  mortall  enemy  hether. 

tc.  With  redundant  to  or  unto  (north,  till). 
(Cf./ro/i  hence.)  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  7746  Swa  many  myle,  Fra  heven 
tylle  hyder.  1382  WYCLIK  Job  xxxviii.  n  Vnto  hider  thou 
shalt  come,  and  no  ferthere  gon. 

2.  To  or  on  this  side  {of),  rare. 

1864  CARLYI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  xn.  ix.  IV.  209  At  Steinberg  . . 
some  twenty  miles  hither  of  Olnuitz. 

t 3.  Up  to  this  point  (of  time,  or  of  discourse, 
etc. "I  ;  till  now,  thus  far,  hitherto.  Also  with  re- 
dundant to  (north,  till).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  58 1  Now  haf  i  sceud  yow  til  hider  \Cott. 
hiber]  how  [etc.].  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839'  V.  44  From  that 
tyme  hidre,  the  Sowdan  clepethe  him  self  Calyffee.  1466 
EDW.  IV  ill  Paston  Lett.  No.  552  II.  282  Sithen  the  Con- 
quest hither.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  267 
Hither  of  causes  and  sickness  in  general.  Now^it  is  also 
meet,  that  we  speak  . .  of  signes  whereby  sickness  is  known. 

f  4.  To  this  end,  aim,  or  result;  to  this  subject, 
class,  or  category  ;  hereto.  Obs. 

1538  STARKEY  England  i.  i.  7  Hyther  tendyth  al  prudence 
and  pollycy.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  Pref.  (1573) 
12  S.  John  hath  hyther  borrowed  all  his  thinges  out  of  the 
Scriptures  ..  to  ..  confirme  his  writinges  by  the  scripture. 
1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mor.  118  Hither  may  that  speech  . . 
be  well  referred,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  Strut.  (1743)  I.  v.  137 
Hither  belong  all  those  texts  which  [etc.]. 

5.  Phr.  Hither  and  thither.  To  this  place  and 
that,  in  this  direction  and  in  that  (alternately) ;  to 
and  fro ;  in  various  directions.  [In  OE. ;  also  witli 
gen.  endings  hidres  Sidres]  So  hither  and  yon 
(yond).  dial,  and  U.S. 

c'jze,  Corpus  Gl.  2148  Ultroque  citroyue,  hider  ond  Sider 
[MS.  hider].  c  888  K.  ^ELFREU  Boeth.  xl.  §  5  Ac  ic  ondra:de 
bzt  ic  be  laede  hidres  bidres  on  ba  pabas  of  binum  weje. 
c  897  —  Gregorys  Past.  ix.  59  Daet  scip  . .  Drifen  hider 
and  Sider.  cyx>  tr.  B&ifa's  Hist.  v.  xiii.  [xii.]  (1890!  428 
Da  ahof  ic  mine  eaxan  upp  &  locade  hider  &  g_eond.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  16001  pai  iesus  ledd  ..  Bath  hider  &  bider. 
1413  Pilgr.  Swvle  (CaxtonJ  v.  i.  (1859)  69,  I  sawe  hym.  .fie 
hyder  and  thyder.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  11626) 
308  Hether  and  thether  still  the  Spirit  strayes.  1787  GROSE 
PrffV.  Gloss.,  H itlier  and  yon,  here  and  there,  backwards 
and  forwards.  North.  1821  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  20 
(Jam.)  Noo  that  they're  hither  and  yont  frae  ane  anither. 
1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  34  A  Power.. that  moves 
us  hither  and  thither  through  the  ordinary  Courses  of  our 
lives. 

B.  adj.  Situated  on  this  side,  or  in  this  direction; 
the  nearer  (of  two  things,  or  ends  or  parts  of  some- 
thing). Alsoyf^.  of  time.  [Cf.  L.  titer,  citerior.] 

1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  299  fere  beeb  tweye 
Spaynes  ;  be  hyder  bygynne^  from  be  pleynes  and  valeys 
of  Pireneies.  .J>e  5onder  Spayne  conteyneb  be  west  partye. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  942/2  On  this  hither  side  of 
the  riuer.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  722  That  Globe,  whose 
hither  side  With  light  . .  reflected,  shines.  1703  MOXON 
lilecli.  Exerc.  53  Lay. .the  Mold  fiat  upon  the  hither  end  of 
the  using  File.  1830  MERIVAI.E  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  II.  xix. 
382  In  the  wildest  districts  of  the  Hither  Province.  1863 
HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  177  On  the  hither  bank  a 
fisherman  was  washing  his  boat.  1871  EARLE  Phitol.  Eng. 
Tongue  v.  219  A  widening  divergence  separates  them  at 
their  hither  end. 

b.  sup.  Hitherest :  nearest.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1462  Mann,  ft  Honseli.  Exp.  (Roxb.l  562  My  master  brake 
his  hederest  ponde  at  Sprottes.     And  . .  lete  nat  owte  alle 
the  water.     1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Hitherest,  the  nearest. 

Hi'ther,  v.  [Elliptical  use  of  adv.  =  come 
hither]  intr.  To  move  or  come  hither  ;  chiefly 
in  phr.  to  hither  and  thither  =  to  go  to  and  fro ; 
to  move  about  in  various  directions. 

1856  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  275  Mr.  C.  always  hithers 
and  thithers  in  a  weary  interminable  way.  1864  CARLVLE 
Frcdk.  Gt.  xvl.  xi.  IV.  436  Confused  hithering  and  thithering. 
1876  U'hitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  They  come  hithering  frae  all 
parts.  t&..  Null  Mirror  CR.  Y.) I  III.  96  (Cent.)  An  old  black 
irunk — a  companion  to  our  hithering  and  thithering  for 
seven  long  years. 

t  Hi'thercome.  06s.  Forms  :  see  HITHER. 
[OE.  hidercymt,  f.  hider  HITHKK  +  cyme  COMB  sb] 
The  action  of  coming  hither  ;  advent,  arrival. 

c  900  tr.  Bxaa's  Hist.  i.  iv.  (1890)  32  Da  WKS  fram  CrUes 
hidercyme  hundteonti^  and  fiftis  and  six  j^ear.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  Hwu  wunderlich  was  his  hider-curne. 
13..  Guy  Warm.  iA.*62i6  Hou  come  bou  hider,  sir  Gij? 
pine  hider-com  wil  me  harm,  c 1440  Kane  Flor.  515  God, 
and  seynt  Petur  of  Rome,  Yylde  yow  yowre  hedur-come. 


HITHERWARD. 

t  Hi'therniore,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HITHER  adv.  or «. 
+  MOIIE:  cf.  next.]  =  HITHER  a. 

1609  HOLLAND  tr.  A  mm.  Marcell.  xvn.  xiv.  99  They  came, 
therefore  . .  to  the  hithermore  banke  of  the  river.  1610  — 
Catndens  Rrit.  l.  525  In  the  hithermore  or  South  part, 
Ibid.  642  The  hithermore  is  called  Tullie  . .  the  farthermore 
is  named  Barry. 

Hi'thermost,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  HITHER  adv.  or  a. 
+  -MOST  :  cf.  hindermost,  nethermost,  uttermost, 
etc.]  Situated  most  in  this  direction  ;  nearest. 

1563  GOLDING  Csesar  80  (R.)  The  cities  of  the  hythermo>t 
part  of  Spain.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  vi.  124  The 
hithermost  and  concluding  extreme.  1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oy. 
App.  56  The  hithermost  of  the  Rocks.  1864  CARLYLE  l-'rcdk. 
Gt.  xn.  ix,  At  Steinberg,  his  hithermost  post. 

Hi'thersrde,  hither-side.    [Properly  two 

words,  hither  side  :  see  HITHER  a.  Cf.  inside,  out- 
side] This  side  ;  the  nearer  side. 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshcd  III.  1967/2  Ouertaking 
them  three  miles  on  the  hitherside  of  Hardilo  sands.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks.  (1851)  147  All  on  the  hithersidu 
Humber.  1703  MOXON  Much.  Exerc.  31  The  Hither-side 
of  the  Anvil.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  105  F  8  On  the 
hitherside  of  the  lunar  world.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
IV.  Hi.  52  With  a  dubious  wink  on  the  hither-side  of  him. 

+  Hithertill,  -tills,  adv,  S(.  and  north,  dial. 
Obs.  Forms :  see  HITHER,  [f.  HITHER  adv.  •»• 
TiUiprep.  Hithertills\\z$  the  adverbial  genitive, 
like  toward-s.~\  =  HITHERTO. 

a.  rt  1300  Cursor  M.  3605  pou  has  hidir-till  Gladli  don  bi 
fader  will,  c  1340  ibid.  10281  (Laud),  I  haue  no  child  heber- 
tylle.  1567  I's.  li.  in  Glide  ft  G.  Ballatis  (S.  T.  S.)  129 
Mont  Syone..In  thrall  is  hiddertill. 

0.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Ene-is\:  xi.  i  Thus,  hiddirtillis,  warryne 
derenys  seir  Exercit  in  wirschep  of  his  fadir  deir.      1603 
I'hiltitus  xlvi,  Father  hithertils  I  trow,  ^e  haue  nane  vther 
seine.      1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  vi842)  460  Who  hithertills 
had  graciously,  .provyded  for  him. 

Hitherto  (hittorta', hH!ait«), «fo.  («.)  Forms: 
see  HITHER,  [f.  HITHER  adv.  +  To  prep] 

A.  adv.  1.   Up  to  this  time,  until  now,  as  yet. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  447  Hwucche  men  bu  hauest  ihaued 
hiderto  to  meistres.  a  1300  Cursor  Al.  4554,  I  haf  soght.  . 
both  farr  and  nerr . .  Bot  hider-to  moght  i  noght  spede.  I48z 
Monk  of  E-.'esliam  i  Arb.)  24  Verely  wele  y  was  hedir  to  but 
now  . .  verely  euyl  y  am  and  fele  my  selfe.  1526  TINDALE 
7»fttt  ii.  10  Thou  hast  kept  backe  the  goode  wyne  hetherto. 
1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  n.  xviii.  93  Except  the  vulgar  be 
better  taught  than  they  have  hetherto  been.  176^  ROBF.RT- 
SON  Chas.  V,  vil.  (1805)  III.  259  The  veil  under  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments.  1861  M.  PATTISON 
Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  Objects  hitherto  unknown  to  Europe. 

f  2.  Up  to  this  point  (in  discourse,  writing,  argu- 
ment, etc.) ;  thus  far.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  I). 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  48  pis  is  nu  5e  uorme  dole,  bet  ich  habbe 
ispeken  hiderto.  1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xlix.  i  Hyderto  the 
domes  of  Moab.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  159  b/2  Hyderto 
endure  the  wordes  of  the  sayd  Sermon.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  143  Thus  hytherto  we  haue  shewed  [etc.]. 
i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  216  Hitherto  doth  Loue  on  For- 
tune tend.  1762  KAMES  Elenc.  Crit.  xviii.  (1833)  278  Hitherto 
of  arranging  single  words. 

3.  To  this  place  or  point  in  space ;  thus  far.  arch. 

1535 COVERDALE  Job  xxxviii.  ii  Hither  to  shall  thou  come, 
but  no  further.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  III.  i.  74  England, 
from  Trent,  and  Seuerne,  hitherto,  By  South  and  East,  is 
to  my  part  assign'd.  1694  S.  JOHNSON  Notes  Past.  Let.  Bp. 
Burnet  I.  64  Hitherto  shall  ye  come  and  no  further. 

t  4.  To  this  end  or  purpose ;  to  this  subject  or 
division  ;  hereto  ;  =  HITHER  4.  Obs. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Sunday  no  Sabb.  -2  Hitherto,  if  I  can 
but  hold  me  by  my  text,  1  hope  not  to  fall  into  impertinences. 
1656  RIDGLEV  Pract.  Physick  253  Hitherto  belongeth  mad 
love. 

B.  quasi-ad/'.  [attrib.  use  of  adv.  :  cf.  then] 

1787  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  £>M»y  (1842)  III.  303  All  his  hitherto 
offences.  1874  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Tracts  Theol.  tf  Eccl.  365 
The  hitherto  editions.  1883  GREEN  Proleg.  Ethics  ill.  ii. 
207  The  hitherto  experience  of  men. 

t  Hithertoward,  -towards,  adv.  Obs.  or 
dial.  [f.  prec.  +•  -WARD,  -WABDS.]  -  HITHEBTO. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3517  As  I  ?it  haue  hediretoward 
heried  all  my  faes.  1483  Calls.  Angl.  185/2  Hydirtoward 
..hiicusqut:  1514  in  Burton  &  Rame  Hemingbrough  381 
The  custume  . .  of  our  Monasterie  hethertowardis  usyd. 
rt  1825  FOREY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hithertoward,  towards  this 
time,  or  place. 

Hitherunto',  -u'nto,  adv.  arch.    [f.  HITHEK 

+  UNTO  prep]   =  HITHERTO. 

1505  F.  MAKSIN,  etc.,  in  Mem.  Hen.  r//(i858t  235, 1  have 
served  the  said  queen  many  years,  being  her  grace  a  little 
child  hitherunto.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (16761  595,  I 
hitherunto  haue  done  nothing  worthy  of  my  self.  1625  GILL 
Sacr.  I'/titos.  xii.  184  Hitherunto  tend  those  words.  1657 
CROMWELL  Sf.  21  Apr.  in  Carlyle,  To  consider  the  Provi- 
dence  of  God,  how  He  hath  led  us  hitherunto. 

HitherwardChi'Sajwgjd),^!/^.  arch.  Forms: 
see  HITHER.  [OE.  hidenueard,  f.  hider  HITHEK 
+  -weard  -WARD.  (In  OE.  also  ow)'.)] 

1.  Towards  this  place  ;  in  this  direction  ;  hither. 
•)•  b.  Hitherward  and  thitherward :  see  HITHER  5. 

aiioo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.l  an.  1085  Menn  ..  sacdan 
bset  Cnut  cyng  of  Den-mearcan  . .  fundade  hider-ward.  and 
wolde  ^e-winnan  bis  land.  ^  1205  LAY.  30780  pe  an  hine 
putte  hiderward  And  be  ober  hine  putte  ?eondward.  1297 
R.  (lLOUC.  (1724!  516  Vor  the  baronie  Vor  loue  him  bro}te 
hiderward.  1398  TKEVISA  liarth.  Lie  P.  R.  xvt.  i.  (1495)  55"-< 
That  reeryth  partyes  therof  hitherwarde  and  thytherwarde. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  i.  xiii.  14  A  ship  wiboute  gouern- 
aunce  is  stired  hiderwarde  &  biderwarde.  1593  SHAKS. 
3  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  3  Marching  hitherward.  1667  SIILTON  P. 
L.  iv.  794  Some  infernal  Spirit  seen  Hitherward  bent.  1709 


HITHERWARDS. 

Lond.  Gas.  No.  4561/3  They..  could  discern  five  or  six  Sail 
more  plying  hitherward.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Mart.  Faun  I. 
xvi,  It  flows  hitherward  through  old  subterranean  aqueducts. 

attrib.    1831  LVTTON  Godolpk.  bci,  Their  hitherward  career. 

2.  On  this  side  (of}.     Abo  j£r. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  51  Submerging  them  to  the 
hair's-breadth  hitherward  of  the  drowmng-pomt.  1864 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  xii.  IV.  181  Hitherward  of  Sohr. 

f  3.  Up  to  this  time  ;  until  now  ;  hitherto.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC  (1724)  150  For  Gyneman  was  for  be  Ston- 
henge  hiderward  }et  wrob.  c  1330  R.  BRt'NNECAnw.  (1810) 
21  A  grete  Daneis  felde..f>at  euer  siben  hiderward  Kampe- 
dene  men  kalle.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (18681  136  The 
mUcbeef  that  is  befalle  sin  hedirwarde.  1513  MORE  in  Graf- 
ton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  768  From  that  time  hetherward. 

Hi'therwards,  adv.  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-\VARDH.]  =  prec. 

c  MOO  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  55  Sioe  mid  winter  com  hider- 
wardes.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xlv.  154  Fro  that  tyme 
hiderwardes.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  il^t  iv.  i.  89  The  Earle 
of  Westmoreland  ..  Is  marching  hither-wards,  a  x6z6  Bp. 
ANDREWES  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps,  Ixxxv.  10  It  is  told 
here,  .that  she  [righteousness]  but  looked  down  hitherwards 
from  heaven.  1896  SIR  T.  MARTIN  I'irg.  sEneid  vi.  236 
'Twas  thy  sad  image,  That  drove  me  hitherwards  to  make 
in  y  way. 

Hithte,  obs.  form  of  HEIGHT. 

Hittable  (hi-tab'l),  a.  [f.  HIT  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  hit. 

Mod,  Cricket-Match  Report^  He  lays  on  the  wood  with 
power  when  a  hittable  ball  comes  his  way. 

Hitter  (hi-tai).  [f.  HIT  v.  +  -ER  i.]  One  who 
hits  or  strikes,  as  in  boxing,  cricket,  etc. 


: 


1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLI.  33  The  advantage  of  being  the 
more  effective  hitter.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I. 
(1863)  172  Your  blacksmiths  are  capital  hitters.  1884  Times 
tweekly  ed.)  7  Nov.  8/4  Writers,  .equally  remarkable  as 
'  good  haters  '  and  '  hard  hitters  '. 

Hitter,  -ur,  var.  HETEB  a.  Obs.,  rough,  fierce. 

Hitting  (hi-tirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HIT  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  HIT  v.  in  various  senses  ;  striking, 
impact,  collision  ;  also_/?f. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  242/1  Hyttynge,  or  towchynge, 
tacins.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  \.  283  There 
was  no  hitting  of  them,  a  1742  BENTLEY  Semi.  ii.  (R.),  Tis 
the  hitting  and  collision  of  them  that  must  make  them  strike 
fire.  1891  J.  MORLEV  in  Daily  News  27  Oct.  6/3  A  hitting 
below  the  belt,  for  which  I  will  venture  to  say  you  won't 
find  a  parallel  in  the  worst  times  of  our  political  history. 

Hitting,///,  a.  That  hits  or  strikes;  striking 
(/*/.  andyg.). 

163*  SHERWOOD,  Violent  hitting,  henrtant.  1691  tr.  Emi- 
lianne's  Frauds  Romish  Monks  148  It  was  not  any  hitting 
or  pinching  Raillery,  1861  READE  Cloister  $  H.  I.  292  Men 
will  shoot  at  their  enemies  with  the  hlttingest  arm. 

Hittique,  obs.  form  of  HECTIC. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheaji  'Husb.  i.  viii.  (1668)  48  The  Quartan, 
the  Continual,  the  Hittique. 

Hitty-missy  (hi-ti  mi*si),  adv.  (a.)  Also  6-7 
hittie-missie,  hit-I  misse-I.  [app,  from  hit  he, 
miss  hct  or  hit  /,  miss  /:  cf.  WILLY-NILLY.]  Hit 
or  miss  :  see  HIT  v,  22  •  at  random,  at  haphazard. 

1553  T.  WILSON  7v  hct.  47  b,  Young  boyes.  .whiehe  showte 
in  the  open  and  plaine  feldes  at  all  aventures  hittie  missie, 
1565  GOLDING  OvitCs  Met.  vui.  (1593)  195  The  hand  of 
prince  Meleager  Plaid  hittiemissie.  x6oj  WARNER  Alb. 
Eng.  xin.  Ixxvii.  (1612)  319  Howbeit  hit-  1  -misse-I,  when  was 
Speculation  weake.  1611  COTGR.,  Tombant  levant^  well  or 
ill,  hittie  missie;  here  or  there,  one  way  or  other.  1705 
HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  iv.  (1721)238  Hittee  Missee,  happy 

?o  lucky,  as  the  blind  Man  kill'd  the  Crow,    a  1825  FORBY 
roc.  E.  Aiiglia,  Hitty-missy,  at  random  ;  hit  or  miss.    1807 
F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.Y.)  LXIV.  357/3. 
B.  adj.  Random,  haphazard. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  28  May  3  This  nitty-missy,  ready-go- 
lucky  fashion.  1894  STEAD  I/Christ  came  to  Chicago  338 
The  hitty-missy,  hugger-mugger  fashion. 

Hitwaw:  see  HICKWALL. 

t  Hity-tity.  Obs.  [Cf.  HIGHTY-TIGHTY  :  but 
there  is  no  obvious  connexion  of  sense.]  Bo-peep. 

1609  B.  JONSON  Cast  is  altered  iv.  iv,  If  Rachel  stand  now, 
and  play  hity-tity  through  the  keyhole,  to  behold  the  equip- 
age of  thy  person  ? 

Hiirlcity.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *hiuldtast  i. 
hiulnis  gaping,  split,  cleft,  f.  hidre  to  gape.]  A 
gaping,  opening,  cleft. 

a  1681  WHARTON  Eclipses  Wks.  (1683)  103  That  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Earth  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  bigness 
thereof,  the  equal  roundness  of  the  Shadow  tells  us  :  Wherein 
we  observe  no  Hiulcity  or  Cleft,  by  reason  of  the  Vallies, 
nor  yet  any  part  .  .  extended  .  .  because  of  the  Mountains,  - 

Hive  (haiv),  sb.  Forms  :  i  h^f,  2-  hive,  (4 
huive,  4-7  hyve,  heve,  5  hyfe).  [OE.  hyfi— 
OTeut.  type  *h&fi-z\  not  preserved  elsewhere  in 
Teutonic;  prob.  related  to  ON.  ht'tfr  hull  of  a 
ship,  and  to  L.  cupa  tub,  cask.  The  form  heve  is 
Kentish.] 

1.  An  artificial  receptacle  for  the  habitation  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  ;  a  beehive. 

Originally  made,  in  a  conical  or  dome-like  form,  of  straw 
or  the  like,  but  now  often  a  square  box,  constructed  with 
movable  compartments  or  other  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  honey. 

£7*5  Corpus  Gloss.  133  Alvearia,  hyfi.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Waidcer  123/16  Canistrum,  uel  aluearium, 
hyf.  c  xooo  Sax.  Leechd.  \.  98  WiJ>  Saet  beon  set  ne  fleon, 
genim  J>as  ylcan  wyrte  .  .  and  ^ehoh  by  to  oWe  hyfe.  a  1  132 
O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  He  wunede  call  riht  swa  drane  do5 
on  hiue.  13  .  .  Sir  Beues  (A.)  1408  So  faste  hii  gonne  aboute 
him  scheue  Ase  don  ben  aboute  be  heue.  c  13*5  Gloss  \V. 
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<:V  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  172  Rusche>  hyve  \Cambr.  MS. 
huive].  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  142  fe  bere 
delyteth  myche  in  hony,  and  ^er-fore  he  goth  to  an  neve,  to 
a  swarm  of  been,  &  lyckelh  awey  here  bony,  c  1460  Towtteley 
Myst.  iSurtees'  286  Honey  takyn  of  a  hyfe.  1577  B-  POOGE 
Heresback's  Husb.  iv.  (1586.)  179  Some  make  their  Hives  of 
Lanterne  borne,  or  Glasse.  .that  they  may  viewe  the  maner 
of  their  working.  1605  CAMDEN  Rent.,  Poems  7  Out  of  the 
heues  came  swarmes  of  Bees.  1741  Comfl.  Fain.  Piece  in. 
515  Any  sort  of  Hive,  whether  of  Straw,  Board,  or  Glass. 
1881  T.  W.  COWAN  Brit.  Bee-kprSs  Guide  Bk.  ix.  (18891  46 
No  hive  can  be  considered  complete  unless  it  has  some 
arrangement  for  securing  pure  honey  in  the  comb. 

2.  Jig.  A  storehouse  of  sweet  things. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  7V«///e\  Home  iv,  Must  he  leave  that 
nestTThat  hive  of  sweetnesse.     1670  Devout  Commun.  (1688) 
143  Whose  bosom  is  the  hive  and  centre  of  all  goodness. 
1798  S.  ROGERS  Ep.  to  a  Friend  14  London  bails  tbee  to  its 
splendid  mart,  Its  hives  of  sweets,  and  cabinets  of  art. 

3.  transf.  a.  A  place  swarming  with  busy  occu- 
pants. 

1634  S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  v.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  333  Re- 
ligious houses  are  those  hyves  where  Bees  Make  honey  for 
mens  soules.     164^  COWXEV  Mistr.t  Wish  i,  The  Crowd,  and 
Buz,  and  Murmurings  Of  this  great  Hive,  the  City.      1784 
COWPER  Tiroc.  458  Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  I.  200  A  busy  and  populous  hive, 
in  which  new  wealth  was  every  day  created.     1863  P.  BARRY 
Dockyard Econ.  2  A  private  shipyard  is  a  hive  of  industry. 

b.  A  place  whence  swarms  of  people  issue ;  the 
nursery  of  a  teeming  race. 

1788  PRIESTLEV  Lect.  Hist.  v.  Iviii.  457  They  no  longer  send 
forth  those  swarms  of  people  ..  which  made  them  be  called 
the  northern  hive.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  2  Both  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  swarms  from  the 
northern  hive.  1833  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  ii.  54  The  hive 
whence  the  Pelasgian  people  issued. 

e.  The  abode  of  any  gregarious  domestic  animal. 

1641  BAKER  Chron.  (1660)  31  Hens,  Peacocks,  Geese,  and 
Ducks  bred  in  and  accustomed  to  houses,  forsook  their 
wonted  hives,  and  turned  wilde.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit. 
Sports  1. 1.  L 1 3  The  old  hen  of  each  hive  or  nide. .  is  always 
anxious  to  retain  her  old  nest. 

d.  spec.  A  breeding -pi  ace  for  oysters. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.  5/1  The  ostriculturist  has  designed 
what  is  termed  a  '  hive '  made  of  limed  tiles,  to  which  the 
spat  can  readily  affix  itself. 

4.  A  hiveful  of  bees,  a  hived  swarm. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  154  Foo  unto  hevys 
and  enemy  is  the  drane.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  l/It  in.  H.  125 
The  Commons  like  an  angry  Hiue  of  Bees  That  want  their 
Leader,  scatter  vp  and  downe.  1711  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III. 
219  [They]  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  like  a  hive  of  bees  work- 
ing and  labouring  under  huge  weights  of  cares. 

b.  transf.  A  swarming  or  teeming  multitude. 

1839-4  DE  QUINCEY  Cxsars  Wks.  1859  X.  168  Those  Gothic, 
Vandal,  and  Prankish  hives,  who  were  as  yet  hidden  behind 
a  cloud  of  years.  1839  YEOWELL  Atic.  Brit.  Ch.  i.  (1847)  2 
It  was  here  that  the  great  hive  of  mankind  was  gathered 
together.  186*4  TENNYSON  Boadicca  19  There  the  hive  of 
Roman  liars  worship  a  gluttonous  emperor- idiot. 

5.  Something  of  the  shape  or  structure  of  a  bee- 
hive :  a.  A  head-covering  of  platted  straw,     b. 
A  capsule  or  case  containing  many  cells. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Coni$l.  8  Upon  her  head  a  platted 
hive  of  straw.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  155  Microscopical 
seeds. .  For  first,  though  they  grow  in  a  Case  or  Hive  often- 
times bigger  then  one  of  these  ..  being  not  above  ^  part  of 
an  Inch  in  Diameter,  whereas  the  Diameter  of  the  Hive  of 
them  oftentimes  exceeds  two  Inches.  Ibid.  188  Whether 
the  seed  of  certain  Bees,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  might  there 
naturally  form  itself  that  vegetable  hive,  and  take  root.  17^58 
CH.  LENNOX  Henrietta  (1761)  I.  73  The  shepherdess.. with 
a  straw  hive  on  her  head,  and  a  tatter'd  garment  on. 

t  6.  ?  A  contrivance  of  wickerwork,  resembling 
a  beehive,  used  for  catching  fish.  Obs. 

xS33-4  Act  25  Hen.  Vlfl,  c.  7  No. . person. .shal.  .take., 
in.  .any..net..lepe,  hiue,  crele..or  any  other  engine. .the 
yonge  frie  . .  of  any  kinde  of  salmon.  1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  17 
§  3  No . .  person . .  shall . .  take  Fishe  withe  any  maner  of  Nett, 
Tramell,  Keppe.Wore,  Hyvy, Crete,  or  by  any  other  Engyne. 

7.  attrib.  and  Conib^  as  hive-bee,  the  common 
honey-bee  ;  j  hive-cot,  a  beehive ;  T  hive-dross, 
bee-glue,  propolis  ;  hive-evil,  a  sickness  to  which 
bees  are  liable ;  hive-honey,  honey  from  a  hive  ; 
hive-nest,  a  structure  consisting  of  an  aggregation 
of  many  nests  constructed  and  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  birds,  such  as  those  of  the  republican  grosbeak 
andrepublican swallow;  hive-vine,  'the  partridge- 
berry  or  squaw-vine,  AtoV//<?//£Z  repens'  (Cent, Diet.}. 

1816  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  103  The  instincts 
that  actuate  the  common  *hive-bee.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  xix.  (1860)  411  The  admirable  architectural  powers  of 
the  hive-bee.  1583  STANYHURST  sEnet's  i.  <Arb. )  31  Lyke 
bees . .  Feaze  away  thee  droane  bees  with  sting,  from  maunger, 
or  *hiuecot.  1658  ROWLAND  Mottftt's  Theat.  Ins.  916  Pro- 

Klis  the  Arabians  call  Kur.  .the  English,  *Hive-dross.  1706 
IILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey \  Hive-dross  or  Bet-glue*  a  kind  of 
Wax  which  Bees  make  at  the  Mouth  of  their  Hive,  to  keep 
out  the  Cold.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  650  If  they  be 
too  many,  they  bring  a  sicknesse  called  the  *Hive-evill. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  vi.  140  Take  the  stinking  oil  ..  and 
*Hive-honey,  and  annoint  your  bait  therewith. 

Hence  Hi'veless  a.,  destitute  of  a  hive.  Hi've- 
ward  adv.,  towards  the  hive. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Herbs,  Fruit  Reconciliation  Wks.  II.  130 
Like  hiueless  Bees  they  wander  here  and  there.  1847  TKNNY- 
SON  Princessw.  181,  I. .less  from  Indian  craft  Than  beelike 
instinct  hiveward,  found  at  length  The  garden  portals. 

Hive  (hsiv),  v.     [f.  HIVE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  gather  (bees)  into  a  hive  ;  to  locate 
(a  swarm)  in  a  hive. 
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1611  COTGR.,  Rucher^  to  hiue,  make  hiues.  1615  W. 
LAWSON  Orch.  fy  Card.  (1626)2  Your  Gardner  must.. watch 
his  Bees,  and  hive  them.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  265 
Two  swarms  of  Bees  from  different  hives  united,  and  were 
hived  together.  1844  GOSSE  in  Zoologist  II.  607  A  'gum* 
or  square  box  to  hive  the  swarm  for  domestication. 

2.  transf,  and  Jig.  To  shelter  as  in  a  hive  ;  to 
afford  shelter  to,  as  a  hive  does  ;  to  house  snugly. 

c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LVII.  i,  Lord . .  Hide  me,  hive 
me  as  thine  owne  Till  those  blasts  be  overblown.  1610  B. 
JONSON  Alch*  in.  ii.  So  hive  him  In  the  swan-skin  coverlid, 
and  cambric  sheets,  Till  he  work  honey  and  wax.  1812  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LX VI 1 .  529  The  successive  swarms 
of  sharpers,  which  that  city  has  hived,  are  notorious. 

3.  To  hoard  or  store  up,  as  honey,  in  the  hive. 
1580  GOLDING  in  Baret's  Al-v.  To  Rdr.  Ay  a,  Of  fower 

Tungs  the  flowers  hyued  bee,  In  one  sweete  iuice  to  serue 
the  turne  of  thee.  a  1659  CLEVELAND  (J.),  He  at  Fuscara's 
sleeve  arriv'd  Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hiv'd.  1816 
BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  cvii,  The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhaust- 
ing thought,  And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
1821  — Sardan.  iv.  i.  312  Happier  than  the  bee,  Which  hives 
not  but  from  wholesome  flowers.  1868  G.  DUFK/W.  Sum.  7 
It  pleased  M.  Marc  Monnier..to  hive  up  an  enormous  mass 
of  information. 

4.  intr.  To  enter  the  hive,  take  to  the  hive,  as 
bees.     b.  To  live  together  as  bees  in  a  hive ;  also 
transf.  to  lodge  together. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V,  n.  v.  48  Drones  hiue  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him.  1655  H.  VAVGHAN  Silex  Scint. 
i.  Man  11858*  128  Where  bees  at  night  get  home  and  hive. 
1715  POPE  Let.  to  Blottnt  13  Sept.,  We  are.  .forc'd  to.  .get 
into  warmer  houses  and  hive  together  in  cities.  1871  I. 
MlLLUt  &*tfl  Italy  (1878)  81  Then  I  should  hive  within 
your  hair,  And  I  should  bide  in  glory  there. 

5.  intr.  Hive  off:  To  swarm  off  like  bees. 

a  1856  in  Olmsted  Stave  States  ii.  (1861)  38  'This  way, 
gentlemen — this  way ! ' . .  and  the  company  immediately  hived 
off  to  the  second  establishment.  1864  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  621 
These  emigrants  are  part  of  the  swarm  which  annually  hives 
off  from  the  west. 

Hence  Hiving  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.)  ;  Hiver,  one 
who  hives  (bees). 

1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresoach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  185  b,  For 
commonly  in  the  tenth  yeere  after  their  first  hiving,  the 
whole  stocke  dieth.  16*7  W.  SCLATER  Exf.  2  Thess.  (1629) 
265  The  Church  of  no  time  may  affoord  hiuing  for  drones. 
1707-12  MORTIMER  Husb.  (J.i,  Let  the  hiver  drink  a  cup  of 
good  beer,  and  wash  his  hands  and  face  therewith.  1844  TCP- 
PER  Crock  ofG.  xxiii.With  all  her  hiding  and  hiving  propensi- 
ties. 1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $  Ins.  v.  25  All  my  hiving- 
upof  what  I  am  to  gather. 

Hives  (haivz) ,  sb.  pL  Also  hy ves.  [Origin  un- 
certain. Usually  connected  with  HEAVE  v.t  f  be- 
cause hives  appear  above  the  skin*  (Jamieson) ; 
but  this  derivation  is  difficult  phonologically.] 

*  Any  eruption  on  the  skin,  when  the  disorder  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  an  internal  cause  *  (Jam.); 
applied  to  red-gum  or  Strophuh<st  chicken-pox, 
nettle-rash  ;  also,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
Enteritis  {Bowel- hives),  and  inflammation  of  the 
larynx,  croup,  or  Laryngitis. 

c  1500  Roulfs  Cursing  47  in  Laing  Set.  Rent.  Pop.  Poetry 
Scot.,  Ffluxis,hyvis,orhuttitill,  Hoist,  held wark.  or  fawin  ill. 
1715  Bowel-hyve  [see  BowKLM  6].  1754-64  SMELLIE  Mid- 
v.n/.t  A  child,  .struck  out  all  over  the  body  with  small  red 
eruptions:  which  in  London  the  nurses  call  the  red-gum, 
but  in  Scotland  is  termed  the  hives.  1825  BROCKETT,  Hives^ 
water-blebs,  an  eruption  in  the  skin.  x886  Syd.  Soc.  L.ex,+ 
Hives,  a  popular  name  for  the  globular  species  of  Varicella, 
or  chicken-pox,  .also,  any  skin  eruption  ;  also,  a  synonym  of 
Urticaria ;  also,  a  name  for  Croup.  1893  Northnmbld.Gloss.^ 
IJive,  an  inward  feeling  of  enlargement.  There  are  '  chest 
hives  ',  '  bowel  hives ',  etc.,  descriptive  of  an  inward  heaving 
or  swelling.  Hives  are  not  usually  outward  eruptions,  but 
when  so  they  are  commonly  called  het  hives — hot  heaves  or 
hot  spots. 

t  Hivie-skivy,  ? adv.  Obs,  rare-'1,  ?=  Hurry- 
scurry,  helter-skelter.  (Or  ?  sb. :  see  quot.) 

1646  BUTCHER  Surv.  Stamford*.  (1717)  76-7  The  bull  is 
turned  out  of  the  alderman's  house;  and  then  hivie-skivy, 
tag  and  rag,  men,  women,  and  children,  .with  all  the  dogs 
in  the  town,  promiscuously  running  after  him  with  their 
bull-clubs. 

Hizz  (hiz),  v.  Now  rare.  [Echoic:  cf.  hiss, 
whizz.]  intr.  To  make  a  hissing  or  whizzing 
noise.  Hence  Hi'zzing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1583  STANVHURST  AZneis  etc.  (ArbJ  137  Three  watrye 
clowds  shymring  toe  the  craft  they  rampyred  hizing.  1598 
BARRET  Theor.  Warres  v.  v.  167  To  passe  Limid  the  hi/zing 
bullets.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  vi.  17  To  haue  a  thousand 
with  red  burning  spits  Come  hizzing  in  vpon  'em.  1655-87 
H.  MORE  Antia.  Ath.  App.  (1712)  221  If  we  spit  upon  .. 
metals . .  heated . .  they  will  make  the  spittle  hizze  and  bubble. 
«  1716  SOUTH  Serm.  11717)  VI.  307  Hearing  Bullets  hizzing 
about  his  Ears.  1876  SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  ix.  (ed.  4)  up  The 
otter,  polecat,  stoat  and  weasel  have  a  knack  of  blowing  or 
hizzing  when  suddenly  come  upon. 

t  Hizzle,  v.  Obs.  In  6  hizle.  [f.  prec.  with 
dim.  suffix  -LE.J  intrt  —prec. 

1583  STANYHURST  &nets  in.  81  A  prosperus  hizling  Of 
south  blast,  puffing  on  sayles  dooth  summon  vs  onward. 

Hizzy,  Sc.  and  north,  dial,  form  of  HUSSY. 

H'm,  lun,  int.     See  HEM  /«/.,  HUM  int. 

1854  THACKERAY  Rose  •$•  Ringx,  See  it  be  done,  or  else, 
— h'm  !— ha  ! — h'm  !  mind  thine  own  eyes  ! 

tHo.jM  Obs.  Also  i  hoh,  pi.  h<5s.  [OE.  h6h, 
h6 '.—* kanho- j  not  found  in  the  cognate  langs.,  but 
recognized  as  the  primitive  of  which  heel:—*Mhil 
i—*hanhil-  is  a  deriv. :  see  HEEL;  also  HOE  sb.lt 
HEUGH,  HOUGH  sbs.]  The  heel. 


HO. 
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HOAR. 


c  1000  &I.FRIC  Gen.  iii.  15  Heo  tobryt  J>in  heafod  and  Jm 
syrwst  on^ean  hyre  ho.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Iv.  6  Hos 
mine[JVj/.  1's  helspurnn  mine,  Thorpe  haslun  mine],  nooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiii.  18  Se  J?e  ytt  hlaf  in  yd  me  ahefbhys 
ho  [Lind.  hel]  onsean  me.  c  1300  .S7.  Margarete  160  He 
genede  &  gan  his  ouere  cheoke  ouer  hire  heued  do,  &  his 
nyj>ere  cheoke  bynejjt:  at  hire  ho,  &  forsual}  so  pis  maide. 

Ho  (h<?ll)»  inf.1  and  sb.~  Also  4-6  hoo,  (6  hoe, 
hoha),  6-7  hoh,  6-9  hoa.  [A  natural  exclama- 
tion. Not  recorded  in  OE. ;  cf.  ON.  k6  *  int.,  also 
a  shepherd's  call  \]  A.  int. 

1.  An  exclamation  expressing,  according  to  into- 
nation, surprise,  admiration,  exultation  (often  ironi- 
cal), triumph,  taunting. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  12129  '  Ho  !  *  \G5tt.  O  ho  !]  all  ban  cun 
pai  cri,  *  Qua  herd  euer  sua  gret  ferli '.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck 
Ado  ii.  i.  205  Ho  now  you  strike  like  the  bhndman.  a  1623 
—  Epit.  John  Combes  in  Aubrey  Lives, '  Hoh  ! '  quoth  the 
Devill, '  'Tis  my  John  o  Combe '.  1785  BURNS  Jolly  Beggars 
Air  iv,  Sing,  ho,  my  braw  John  Highland  man  1  1808 
SCOTT  Marnt.  \\.  xxix,  '  Ho  !  shifts  she  thus? 'King  Henry 
cried.  1830  TENNYSON  Poems,  Kng.  War  Son?t  Shout  for 
England  !  Ho  !  for  England  !  George  for  England  1 

2.  An  exclamation  to  attract  attention. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Mitt.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  107  Then  hyed  I  me 
to  Belyngsgate  ;  And  one  cryed,  '  hoo  !  go  we  hence  ! ' 
1575  GASCOIGKE  Pr.  Pleas.  Kenihv.  Poems  1869  IF.  07  Ho, 
Eccho ;  Eccho,  ho,  where  art  thou,  Eccho,  where  7  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Camfio  di  Fior  327  Hoe  boye,  where  is  your 
maister?  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  \\.  \\,  25  Hoa!  who's 
within  ?  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Iv.  i  Ho,  euery  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters.  1678  HUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  85  Then  said 
Christian  aloud,  Ho,  ho,  So-ho ;  stay  and  I  will  be  your 
Companion.  At  that  Faithful  looked  behind  him.  1788 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  303  Ho  !  Art  thou  one  who  readest 
these  words?  1810  SHELLEY  CEdipns  n.  ii.  116  Hoa  I  hoa  ! 
tallyho  I  tallyho  !  ho  I  ho  !  Come,  let  us  hunt  these  ugly 
badgers  down.  183*  MACAU  LAY  Armada  28  Ho  !  gunners, 
fire  a  loud  salute  :  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  (1859)  44  'Ho,  the  ship,  ahoy! 
*  Hillo  ! '  was  the  reply.  1864  BALLANTYNE  Lifeboat  (ed.  2) 
99  Ho  !  comrades,  look  alive,  here  comes  the  lifeboat ! 

b.  After  the  name  of  a  thing  or  place  to  which 
attention  is  called  :  used  by  boatmen,  etc.,  to  call 
attention  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  starting ; 
hence,  generally,  with  a  sense  of  destination. 

1593  PEELE  Chron.  Edw.  /,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  409/1  A  cry  of 
'Westward,  ho!'  Q.  Elinor.  'Woman,  what  noise  is  this 
I  hear  ? '  Potter's  Wife. . '  It  is  the  watermen  that  call  for 
passengers  to  go  westward  now.'  1595  SHAKS.  John.  in. 
iii.  73  On  toward  CalHce,  hoa.  1601  —  Tiuel.  N.  m.  i.  146 
Then  Westward-hoe:  Grace  and  good  disposition  attend 
your  Ladyship.  1747  (title)  A  Race  for  Canterbury  or  Lam- 
beth, Ho  !  1855  KINGSLEV  Westiu.  Hot  (1874)  9  Thou  too 
shalt  forth,  and  westward  ho,  beyond  thy  wildest  dreams. 
1881  HINDLEY  Cries  Lond.  141  Each  night  round  Temple- 
Bar  she  plies,  With  Diddle  Dumplings,  ho  1 

3.  As  a  call  to  animals,  with  various  senses. 
1878  Cinnbld.  Gloss.,  Ho, . .  a  word  used  in  guiding  horses 

to  the  left ;  come  hither.  Ho  Bye,  . .  stand  out  of  the  way. 
1881  Oxfordsh.  Gloss.,  Ho  t  ho  I  a  word  used  to  call  sheep 
to  their  food. 

4.  Repeated,  ho  !  ho  !  or  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !,  it  expresses 
derision  or  derisive  laughter. 

[c  1150  VitaSt.Godrici  (Surtees)  354Quibus  ille,  Ho  !  Ho  ! 
Si  in  veritate  turn  pulchra  fuisses,  quam  exterius  appares.] 
1551  HULOET,  Ho,  ho,  a  voice  of  wondringe  or  disdaminge, 
hut.  1575  J.  STILL  Gamm.  Gnrton  n.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsiey 
III.  205  Did  not  the  devil  cry,  ho,  ho,  ho?  2590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N,  ni.  ii.  421  Ho,  ho,  ho;  coward,  why  com'st  thou 
not?  1627  DRAYTON  Nymphidia  Wks.  1753  II.  461  Hoh, 
hoh,  quoth  Hob,  God  save  thy  grace.  1763  BICKERSTAFF 
Love  in  Village  I.  vi, 'Serve  the  king,  master  !  no,  no,  I  pay 
the  king,  That's  enough  for  me.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  v,  '  Ho  1  ho  I  ho  ! '  and  he  shook  his  portly  sides  at 
his  own  jest.  1895  M.  E.  FRANCIS  Daughter  of  Soil  70  Ho  I 
ho  !  ho  1  Twenty- two— did  you  ever  hear  o'  sich  a  tale? 

6.  With  other  interjections. 

See  also  GEE-/W/  HEIGH-HO!  HEY-HO!  HOLLA  hoi  HOLLO 
ho  ]  O  HO  !  OH  HO  !  So  HO  I  WA  HO  !  WHAT  HO  1  Wo  HO  ! 
Yo  HO  !  etc. 

1792  CH.  SMITH  Desmond  II.  43  Hohoop,  hohoop,  New. 
minster,  it  is  time  to  go,  my  lad— come,  let  us  be  off. 
1821  Blacfav.  Mag.  X.  35/1  Ho,  spy  t  is  chiefly  a  summer 
game.  Some  of  the  party  of  boys  conceal  themselves,  and 
when  in  their  hiding-places  call  out  these  words  to  their 
companions.  1879  MARZIALS  Song,  Tunckenham  Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho,  Ho-ye-ho,  who's  for  the  ferry?  1892  Daily 
News  26  May  3/2  Five  more  explosions  followed.  Each 
time  the  miner,  .uttered  his  warning,' Ho — Ho — Ho — Hoy', 
and  each  time  it  felt  as  if  the  1,200  acres  of  rock  shook  and 
trembled  with  each  successive  explosion. 

H6.  Cockney  for  0,  Oh. 

1840 DICKENS  Bam.Rudge  III.  405 ' Ho  master,  ho  mim  !  * 
cried  M  iggs . .  *  Ho  what  a  cutting  thing  it  is '. 

B.  sb.  A  cry  of  '  ho  ',  in  any  of  the  prec.  senses. 

(Some  instances  may  belong  to  the  next.) 

CX386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1675  An  heraud  on  a  Scaffold 
made  an  Oo  [4  AfSS.  hoo]  Til  al  the  noyse  of  peple  was 
ydo.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  265  Atour  the  wattir  [they] 
led  him  with  great  hoo  Till  hyr  awin  hous  with  outyn  ony 
hoo.  c  1480  Crt.  of  Love  270  A  messenger,  .from  the  king, 
which  let  commaund  anon,  Through-out  the  court  to  make 
an  ho  and  cry.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  i.  (1822)  50  Quhen 
the  serjandis  had,  with  thair  noyis  and  hohas,  warnit  the 
Albanis  to  here  the  klngis  concioun.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
v.  iii.  18  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

Ho,  int*  and  sb?  Also  4-6  hoo,  6  hoa,  6-7 
hoe.  [a.  OF.  ho  halt !  stop!] 

t  A.  int.  A  call  to  stop  or  to  cease  what  one  is 
doing.  To  say  or  cry  ho  :  to  stay,  cease,  check  one- 
self. Obs.  (It  is  often  impossible  to  separate  the 
interj.  from  the  imperative  of  Ho  ».2) 

13-.  Gaiv.  $  Gr.  Knt,  2330  per-fore,  hende,    now  hoo! 


c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  848  This  due.  -pulled  out  a  swerd 
and  cride  hoo,  Namoore  vp  on  peyne  of  lesynge  of  youre 
heed.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  201  Of  golde  he  shulde  such 
plente  Receive,  till  he  saide  ho.  1408  in  Rymcr  i-trdsra 
VIII.  540  Emisso  per  Nos  Silentii  Vocabulo  consueto, 
scilicet,  HO)  Ho,  Ho  (quod  est)  Cessate,  Cessate,  Cessau-. 
c  1510  HARCI.AY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  F  ij  b,  The  sacke 
without  bottome  which  neuer  can  say  hoo  [rime  gape  for 
moo].  1535  COVERDALF,  Prov.  xxx.  15  There  be  thre  thinges 
that  are  neuer  satisfied,  and  the  fourth  saieth  neuer  hoo. 
1577  STASYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  (1587)  II.  26/2 
They  would  not  crie  hoa  here,  but  sent  in  post  some  of  their 
covent  to  Rome.  1631  R.  H.  Arraigtim.  Whole  Creature 
xiii.  §  i.  175  To  satisfie  this  all-devouring  Minotaure,  till  it 
cry  Hoe,  or  enough. 

b.  A  call  to  an  animal  to  stop  or  stand  still. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Ho,  a  word  used  by  teamsters  in  slopping 
their  teams  .  .  This  word  is  pronounced  also  who,  or  mud. 
1894  A.  J.  STUART-  WORTLEY  Grouse  in  Many  a  one  [dogl  is 
spoilt  by  being  so  used  to  the  sign  and  the  ejaculation  of 
'  Ho  1'  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  standing 
steady  unless  he  hears  it.  Ibid.  112  The  keeper,  .sees  the 
dog  drawing  on  birds,  and  immediately  up  goes  his  hand 
and  '  Ho  !  '  he  shouts. 

B.  sb.  Cessation,  halt,  pause,intermission;  limit. 
Withouten  ho,  without  stopping,  straight  on  ;  no 
koy  no  cessation,  end,  or  limit  ;  out  of  all  ho,  out  of 
all  bounds  of  moderation.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1x374  CHAUCER  Troyhts  n.  1034  (1083)  pan  gan  he  telle 
his  wo,  But  t>at  was  endeles  with-outen  ho  [v.r.  hoo]. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  406  To  the  herrold  [he]  said  syne 
with  outyn  ho.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxlii.  396  There 
is  no  hoo  bytwene  them  as  longe  as  speares,  swordes,  axes, 
or  dagers  wyll  endure,  c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  />aconx\\.  73 
He  loued  the  faire  maid  of  Fresingfield  once  out  of  all  hoe. 
1597  R.  BuacE  Let.  in  Wodrow  Life  (1843)  167  If  they 
could  have  keeped  any  hoe  or  measure  in  thetr  crooked 
course.  1684  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  To  have  no  ho,  modmn 
tenere  nullntn.  Ibid.,  Out  of  all  ho,  immodice.  1711  SWIFT 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  Lett.  1766-8  III.  135  When  your  tongue 
runs,  there's  no  ho  with  you.  1818  TODD  s.  v.,  Mr.  Malone 
[d.  1812]  says,  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland  :  as,  there  is  no/w 
with  him,  i.e.  he  knows  no  bounds.  1828  Craven  Z>m/.,s.v. 
There  is  '  no  ho  with  him  \  he  is  not  to  be  restrained. 

Ho,  i'w/.3  A  sailor's  cry  in  heaving  or  hauling  : 
see  HEAVE  HO;  also  How  int. 

Ho,  v.1  rare.  [f.  Ho  int.*:  cf.  ON.  h6a  'to 
shout  ho  !  or  hoy  !  *  (Vigf.)]  intr.  To  cry  *  ho  *. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  x.  61  But  hoen  [v.  rr,  heon,  howen 
howlen]  on  hym  as  an  hounde  and  hoten  hym  go  Jjennes. 
1644  QUARLES  Sheph.  Orac.  iv,  N.  Ho,  Shepheard,  ho. 
P.  I  prithee  leave  thy  hoing. 

tHo,  z>.2  Obs.  Also  5-6  hoo.  ff.  Ho  *'«/.-, 
taken  as  the  imperative  of  a  vb.]  intr.  To  cease, 

stop,  pause. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  103  Till  that  men  comen  to  the 

fites  Of  paradis,  and  there  ho.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2835 
or-bi  hoo  with  \>\  hautes  &  f>ine  vnhemed  wittis.  14..  m 
Archseol.  LIV.  i.  166/184  Here  of  herbys  wul  y  ho.  c  1430 
Pol.  Rel,  &•  L.  Poems  195  Whanne  bou  art  tau;t  bat  pou 
schuldist  hoo  Of  sweering.  c  1500  Maid  Emlyn  411  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  96  Naye  there  do  I  ho. 

Ho  (h<7"),  v£  dial.  [A  recent  spelling  of  the 
OE.  vb.  hogian,  ME.  hop,  how.  see  How,  HOWE 
v.  Cf.  HOE  j£.3]  intr.  To  care,  be  anxious,  long. 
1787  GROSE  Prow.  Gloss^  Ho.  To  ho  for  anything,  to 
long  for  any  thing.  Berks.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Ho  .  .  to 
long  for  anything  ;  to  be  careful  and  anxious.  West.  1874 
T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  II.  289  To  ho  and  hanker  after 
' 


. 

thik  woman.     1881  fsle  of  'Wight  Gloss.,  Ho. 
Gloss.,  Hot  to  long  for  ;  to  care  greatly  for. 

Ho,  obs.  f.  Hxpron.,  How,  WHO;  van  HEO,  Hi 

prons.  Obs.,  O  adv.>  ever;  see  also  HOSE. 


Also  hoazin.  [Said  to  be  the  native  name,  derived 
from  the  *  harsh  grating  hiss  ',  which  is  the  voice 
of  the  bird.]  A  remarkable  bird,  Opisthocomus 
hoazin,  or  0.  cristatus,  native  of  tropical  America, 
considered  to  be  the  type  and  sole  member  of  a 
group  named  by  Huxley  Heteromorphx. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  Introd.  5  Birds,  which 
are  .  .  exoticks,  or  outlandish,  chiefely  the  American,  and 
they  are  terrestriall  ;  as  .  .  hoactzin  .  .  hoactli,  heatototl. 
1678  RAY  WiUnekty*  Ornitk.  389  Its  use  in  Physic  recom- 
mends the  bird  Hoactzin,  that  utters  a  sound  like  its  name. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hoactzin^  a  Bird  of  the  Bigness 
of  a  Hen,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  Serpents,  and  is  thence 
call'd  by  our  Sea-men,  the  Snake-eater  of  America.  1889 
Athen&unt  2  Mar.  284/2  Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  eggs  and  clucks  of  the  hoatzin  .  .  from  .  .  British  Guiana. 
1893  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Nov.  7/1  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  .  .  men- 
tioned the  hoatzin  or  reptilian  bird,  which  builds  its  nest 
just  above  the  water  line,  near  lakes  and  rivers;  the  chicks 
nave  little  claws  or  hooks  on  the  end  of  their  unfledged 
wings,  with  which  they  can  climb  up  out  of  the  flood  if  it 
threatens  the  security  of  the  nest. 

Hoage,obs.f.  hojay  KHOJA,  a  teacher.  Hoaky, 
var.  of  HOCKEY  i,  harvest-home.  Hoald,  dial.  f. 
HOLD.  Hoale,  obs.  f.  HOLE,  WHOLE.  Hoarn, 
dial.  var.  of  HOME. 

t  Hoaming,  ///.  a.  Obs.  or  dial  Origin  and 
meaning  uncertain. 

The  word  in  Dryden  (though  so  in  all  the  early  edd.  c.  g. 
1670,  1674,  1600,  1701,  etc.)  has  been  conjectured  by  many 
to  be  a  misprint  or  error,  and  was  altered  by  Scott  in  his 
2nd.  ed.  (1821)  to  foaming  ;  others  conjecture  coaming  for 
combing.  But  hoantmg  is  supported  by  the  Echard  quot. 
(unless  the  expression  was  merely  taken  from  Dryden  t. 
Identity  with  the  reputed  Whitby  use  is  for  many  reasons 
doubtful:  cf,  HOME  v.  Richardson  understands  it  as  'a 
humming  <sr  booming  •&&'.  Cf.  also  LOOM  v.  (to  move). 

1670  DRYDEN  &  DAVENANT  Tempest  \.  i,  JV«A  What  a  Sea 


comes  in.  Must.  A  hoaming  Sea !  we  shall  have  foul 
weather.  1694  ECHARD  Plautus,  Kudens  164  Now  'tis  such 
a  hoaming  Sea,  we've  little  hopes  o'  Sport;  and  except  we 
light  o'some  Shell-Fish  [etc.].  [Cf.  1876  IV hit  by  Gloss,  s.v., 
'  The  tide  comes  hoaming  in  ',  flowing  in.  See  Hetantiti^ 
(Hecaining  or  J  'amining,  aiming  homeward).) 

Hoan,  -e,Hoape,obs.  ff.  HONE  j^.and  v.,  HOPK. 

Hoar  (ho-u),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  bar,  3-5 
hor,  (3-4  heor,  4  hoer),  4-5  hoor,  4-7  hore, 
6  Sc.  hoir,  6-7  hoare,  (whore),  6-  hoar.  #. 
north.  and&.  4-6  bar,  hare,  5-6  hair,  -e,  6  hayr. 
y.  3  hser,  4-5  heer.  [OE.  /uir  =  OIIG.  her  *  old  ', 
hence  'venerable,  august'  (mod.G.  hehr  august, 
stately),  ON.  hdr-r  hoary,  old  :-OTeut.  *hairo-z, 
usually  referred  to  an  OTeut.  *hai-y  pre-Tent.  *&?«- 
to  shine.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Grey-haired  with  age ;  venerable. 

a.  Beowulf  (Z.)  1307  pa  waes  frod  cyning,  har  hilde-rinc, 
on  hreon  mode,  c  1*90  St.  Brandan  265  in  S.  En^.  Lc^,  1 . 
226  A  fair  old  man  and  swif>e  hor.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  /Y.  H. 
xvi.  173  panne  mette  I  with  a  man  . .  As  hore  [i-.rr.  hoor, 
hoer,  neor]  as  an  hawethorne.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T. 
220,  I  feele  me  nowhere  hoor  but  on  myn  heed.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  H.  xvii,  An  old  hore  gentylman.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  x.  3  Through  wisedome  of  a  matrone  grave 
and  hoar.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vin.  112  A  countless  throng, 
Youth  and  hoar  age.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  \.  Prel.  4  The  murmur- 
ing pines  and  the  hemlocks  ..  Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with 
beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms.  1881  JEFFERIKS  Wood 
Magic  II.  iv.  108  A  very  old  hare,  quite  hoar  with  age. 

£.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4996  '  Behalds  now',  quod  bis 
hare  man.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  l^enus  iv.  661,  I  was  sa  auld 
ane  man  and  hair. 

2.  Of  colour :  Grey,  greyish  white. 

a.  esp.  Of  the  hair,  head,  or  beard  :  Grey  or  white 
with  age. 

a.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  368/66  His  herd  is  long  and  sid 
i-nou},  and  sum-del  hor  a-mong.  c  1380  Sir  Femmb.  1580 
Al  for  elde  ys  hor  Jiyn  her.  1382  [see  HOARHEAD).  1398 
TREVISA  Earth.  De  I3.  R.  v.  iii.  (1495)  108  Thei  haue  soone 
hoore  heeres.  1482  Monk  of  Eve  sham  (Arb.)  33  The  heere 
of  his  hed  was  whore.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  u.  (1882) 
43  Their  old  age,  their  hoare  haires,  their  blindnesse.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  xlvL  4  Euen  to  hoare  haires  will  I  cary  you. 
ifiija  T.  HODGES  Hoary  Head  Crowned  23  His  hoar  head 
bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood.  1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  vn.  xxiv.  Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar.  1820 
KEATS  Isabella  xlviii,  So  she  kneeled, with  her  locks  all  hoar. 

ft.  f  1340  Cursor  M.  5313  (Fairf.)  His  berde  was  side,  his 
heued  hare.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  ix.  x.  52  The  stcyll 
helmys  we  thrist  on  hedis  hayr. 

b.  Of  the  frost  which  feathers  objects  with  white, 
and  objects  so  whitened  :  see  HOAR-FROST. 

a.  a  1000  Andreas  1260  (Gr.)  Hrim  and  forst  hare  hild- 
stapan.  1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  55  As 
it  sheweth  in  Ice  and  Frosts  hore.  1583  STANYHURSTy&'n^/s 
iv.  (Arb.)  103  His  beard  with  froast  hoare  is  hardned.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  46  Like  to  the  hore  Congealed  litle 
drops  which  doe  the  niorne  adore.  1785  BURNS  Vision  n. 
xiv,  When  the  North  his  fleecy  store  Drove  thro'  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar  Struck  thy  young  eye. 

/3.     c  1450    HENRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  56   Both  hill  and   holt 
hailled  with  frostes  hair.     1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vn.  Prol. 
42  With  frostis  haire  ourfret  the  feildis  standis. 
C.   Of  colour  simply. 

(7900  CYNEWULF  Judith  328  Helmas  and  hupseax  hare 
byrnan.  a  1000  Wanderer  82  in  Exeter  Bk.t  Sumne  se 
hara  wulf  deaSe  jedaelde.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  v.  25  Of 
clife  harum.  13. .  K.  A/is.  5031  Hi  ben  hore  al  so  a  wolf. 
1552  HULOET,  Hore,  or  whyte  graye,  canns.  1572  BOSSE- 
WELL  Arworit  n.  69  b,  The  Pellicane  feruentlye  loueth  her 
byrdes,  Yet  when  they  bene  haughtie,  and  beginne  to  waxe 
hore,  they  smite  her  in  the  face.  i727~4_6  THOMSON  Sittntncr 
1601  Island  of  bliss  L.all  assaults  Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  clitTs 
the  loud  sea-wave.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  in.  569 
Folded  up  with  blossoms  hoar.  1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter 
Poems  i.  9  Her  leaves  are  glaucous  green  and  hoar. 

•f  3.  Used  frequently  as  an  attribute  of  various 
objects  named  in  ancient  charters  as  marking  a 
boundary  line.  Obs.  Hence  in  many  place-names. 
See  also  HOAR-STONE. 

The  meaning  may  have  been  '  grey '  simply,  or  with  lichen, 
and  so  '  grey  with  age  ',  'old,  ancient '.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured however  (see  Archseologia  XXV.  33)  that  hoar  'by 
itself  expresses  a  frontier  or  peninsular  station  *. 

994  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  III.  279  Of  Sam  haran  ha_-sle  on 
earnhylle  middewerde.  999  Ibid.  313  Of  San  haran  st.ine 
on  5onne  haran  wiSi^.  1005  in  Dugdale  Monast.  Angl. 
lll.ii  Fram  EgceanUea  to  ram  haran  wij>ie.  a\ojgO.E. 
Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1066  [He]  com  him  to  jenes  jet  |>ffire 
haran  apuldran.  1298  in  Arckool,  XXV.  35  Exinde  usque 
ad  Horeapeldre.  {Cf.  the  place-names  Horethome  Down, 
Somersetsn.,  Hore  Cress,  Staflbrdsh.,  Hoar  Grounds,  Hoar 
/'«r/',Warwicksh. ,  Hartncnd,  Herts.,  Horridgct  Gloucester- 
sh.,  Harestancs,  Hartree,  Harewood,  Hanvoodt  Scotl.,  etc. 
See  Archseologia  XXV.  30-60.] 

4.  Of  trees,  woods,  or  the  like  :  Grey  from  ab- 
sence of  foliage ;  showing  the  bare  grey  stems. 

In  later  use  a  more  or  less  traditional  epithet,  esp.  in  the 
alliterative  phrase  hotts  hoart  which  referred  perhaps  to 
the  grey  lichen  with  which  aged  tree-trunks  are  clad,  and 
thus  combined  the  notion  of  old,  ancient.  When  said  of 
mountains  the  primary  reference  is  to  colour,  which  in  later 
use  is  sometimes  lost. 

a.  13. .  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  743  Of  hore  okez  ful  hoge  a  hun- 
dreth  to-geder.  a  1400  Isumbras  167  The  floures  of  the 
thorne,  Up-one  those  holtes  hore.  c  1430  LYIX;.  C'tw///.  />'/. 
Knt.  119  In  the  parke,  and  in  the  holtes  hore.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  132  The  herbes  waxe  wythered,  .and  the  medowes 
become  hore.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iii.  10  Under  the  ^teepe 
foot  of  a  mountame  hore.  1632  MILTON  L? Allegro  55  From 
tin-  --ide  of  Mjine  hoar  hill,  Through  the  high  wood  echoing 
shrill,  a  1650  Floddtm  F.  214  in  Percy  Folio  I.  327  Under- 
neath the  holtes  so  whore. 


HOAR. 

0.     01400  Sir  Pfrc.  230   Fyftene  wynter  and  mare   He 

duellede  in  those  holies  hare.    ^1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vni. 

223Daf4emydanehareWo<iefortobe.    1513  DOUGLAS 

/Knt'i's  x.  xiv.  142  This  Troiane  prynce  . .  Intil  hys  stalwart 

i.  stikand  out  Lyke  a  hayr  wod,  the  dartis  bair 

about,     "1549  M'trxhti;  Maidin  26  And  walk  among  tlie 

hohis  hair,  Within  the  woddis  wyld. 

y.  <  1*05  LAY.  16372  Swulc  hit  weoren  an  h^r  wude. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  776  {>e  holtez  of  (>e  heer  wode, 

b.  Of  things:  Grey  with  age,  venerable,  ancient. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  £>.  n  vii.  Argt..  Guyun  fimle^  Mamon  in 
a  delve  Sunning  his  threasure  hore.  a  1756  COLLINS  Pop. 
Suftrsfif.  Highlands  142  J'o  that  hoar  pile,  which  still  us 
ruin  «how&  1768  BEATTIF  Minstr.  i.  xliii,  Instructed  by 
tiailition  hoar.  1856  H.  C.  ADAMS  First  offline  118621  6 
To  trace  legends  back  to  yet  more  hoar  antiquity. 

5.  White  or  grey  with  mould ;  mouldy,  musty. 
Also  fig.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1544  PHAER  Regimt  Lyfe  (1560}  Sj,  Let  them  so  stande, 
viii.  dayes  to  putr\-fye  tyll  it  be  hoare,  then  fry  them  out. 
1591  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  n.  iv.  141  An  old  Hare  hoare, 
and  an  old  Hare  hoare  is  very  good  meat  in  Lent.  But 
-\  Hare  that  is  hoare  is  too  much  for  a  score,  when  it  hoaru-. 
ere  it  be  spent.  1605  SYLVESTER  />;/  ft  art  as  \\.  iii.  iv. 
Captainfs  431  But  the  lone  Journey,  we  have  gone,  h.uh 
turn'd  our  victuals  hoar.  ['  Still  in  use  in  Somerset '  iHalli- 
wel!  1847-78).] 

f  6.  From  the  use  in  hoarfrost  (sense  2  b)  comes 
prob.  that  of '  Cold,  nipping  '  (Jam.).  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1450  HENRVSON  in  Bannatyue  Poems  114  (Jam.)  Fra 
hair  weddir,  and  frostis,  him  to  hap.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Finn's 
vi.  vii.  79  By  gou^ty  placis,  welsche  savorit,  mist,  and  hair. 
I  bid,  vn.  Prol.  130  The  mornyng  bla,  wan  and  har. 

fb.  fig.  *  Keen,  biting,  severe*  (Jam.\  Sc.  Obs. 
a  1605  MONTGOMERY:  Misc.  Poems  ui.  61  Houbeit  56  think 

my  harrand  something  har. 

•f  7.  '  Harsh,  ungrateful  to  the  ear'  {Jam.).  Sc. 

ri45o  HENRVSON  Ttst.  Cres.  338  Thy  voice  sa  cleir  un- 
plesand  hoir  and  hace.  Ibid.  445  My  cleir  voice  ..  Is  rawk 
as  ruik,  full  hiddeous,  hoir,  and  hace. 

8.  Comb.,  chiefly  parasynthetic,  as  hoar-haircJt 
-locked,  HOAR-HEADED;  also  hoar-leprosy,  white 
leprosy,  elephantiasis;  hoar-rime  =  HOAR-FROST; 
hoar  withy,  the  White-beam,  Pyrus  Aria. 

<-i2o$  LAY.  25845  Heor-lockede  wif  [c  1275  hor-ilocket]. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  59  The  hayr  ryim  is  ane  cald  deu, 
the  quhilk  fallis  in  mysty  vapours,  and  syne  it  fresis  on  the 
eird.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tongt  CJtenu,  horeheanrd, 
gray  beared.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  35  This  yellow 
Slaue,  Will  ..  blesse  th'  accurst,  Make  the  hoare  Leprosie 
ador'd.  1879  BRITTEN  &  H.  Plant-n.,  Hoar  Withy,  Pyrus 
Aria,  Hants.,  from  the  white  under-surface  of  the  leaves. 
B.  sb.  f  1.  A  grey-haired  man.  Obs. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2989  Hares  hyrste  hi^e-lace  bseron.  13.. 
A".  Alts.  6752  Sey  me  now,  ye  olde  hore  !  (Mony  day  is 
seothe  ye  weore  bore). 

2.  Hoariness  from  nge. 

(But  in  first  quot.  perh.  for-hore '.  see  FOR-  10.) 
[?ai366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  356  Hir  heed  for  hoor 
\Thynne  for  hore]  was  whyt  as  flour.]  1500-20  DCNHAR 
Poems  Ixxxv.  59  Quhill  store  and  hore,  my  jouth  devore. 
1796  BURKE  Let.  Nobtt  Ld.  52  His  grants  are  engrafted  on 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of 
innumerable  ages.  1872  J.  G.  MURPHY  Com.  Lev.  Introd., 
Now  that  it  is  touched  with  the  hoar  of  a  venerable  antiquity. 

3.  A  white  or  hoary  coating  or  appearance ;  esp. 
hoar-frost,  rime. 

1567  TL-RBERV.  Epit.  $  Sonn.  Wks.  11837' 303  The  hilles  be 
ouerwhelmde  with  hoare.  1731  Winter's  Thought  \nGeutI. 
Mag.  (1732),  The  candy'd  rhime  and  scattered  hoar.  1732 
Gentlem,  Guide  to  Cattle  (ed.  2)  o  Mornings  when  we  per- 
ceive a  white  Hoar  and  Cobwebs  upon  the  Grass.  1886 
T.  HARDY  Mayor  Casterbridge  I.  i,  The  thick  hoar  of  dust 
which  had  accumulated  on  their  shoes  and  garments. 
•f*  b.  Canescent  hairiness.  Obs. 

1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  E  vij  b,  Most  gentle,  full  of  hore 
and  softe,  with  whyte  floures  and  whit  sedes. 

fc.  Mould.  Obs. 

1548-67  THOMAS  Ital.  Dtct.t  Muffa,  the  hoare  that  is  scene 
in  stale  breade.  1597-86?.  HALLSaf.  iv.  i,  His  golden  fleece 
o'ergrown  with  mouldy_  hoar.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  15 
Interspersed  with  a  white  hoar  or  vinew  much  like  that  in 
mouldy  bread. 

d.  A  fog ;  a  thick  mist.     (?  Error  for  HAAR.) 

1846  WORCESTER,  Hoar.  .12   thick  mist.   London. 

t  Hoar,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  hdrian,  4-6  hore, 
5  hoore,  6-8  hoar.  [OE.  Jidrian,  f.  har  HOAR  a.] 

L  intr.  To  become  hoary  or  grey-haired. 

a  looo  Matchus  in  Shrine  (Cockayne)  39  pat  Ic  J>a  sceolde 
wesan  ceorl  on  hariendum  heafde.  c  1000  CLERIC  Grain. 
xxvi.  (Z.)  154  Caneo,  ic  harije.  a.  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P. 
50  Help  me,  Lord,  er  then  ich  hore.  13..  A'.  Alts.  1597 
His  berd  schal  hore.  his  folk  schal  sterve.  1398  TREVISA 
ftarth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixvi.  (1495)  184  The  heer  of  the  temples 
hooryth  sooner  than  the  other  heer. 

b.  fig.  To  grow  old  ;  to  become  inveterate. 

01420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ,  2808  Correcte  it.. while 
that  it  is  grene,  For  and  it  hore,  this  londe  is  but  loste. 

2.  To  become  mouldy. 

1573  Art  of  Limning  7  To  have  your  ynke  to  continue 
longe,  and  not  to  hore,  put  therein  bay  sal  te.  1592  [see 
HOAR  a.  5].  1750  W.  ELLIS  Country  Housnv.  22  If  Bread 
is  kept  in  too  moist  a  Place  too  long,  it  will  rope,  or  hoar, 
or  mould. 

3.  trans.  To  make  hoary  or  white,  to  whiten.  In 
quot.  1607,  To  smite  with  hoar-leprosy. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  iii.  344  Hils  hoar'd  with 
elernall  Snowes.  1598  Ibid.  n.  i.  in.  Fnrits  86  Heav'n  .. 
hoars  her  head  with  Snowes.  1607  SHAKS.  Titnon  iv.  iii.  1 55 
Hoare  the  Flamen,  That  scold'st  against  the  quality  of 
flash.  1747  Centl.  Mag.  242  Hoar'd  with  stiffening  ft 

Hoard  (ho*Jd),  j^.1  Forms:  a.  1-4  hord,  4-6 
horde,  5-7  (8  Sc.)  hoord,  6  hoorde,  7-  hoard  ; 
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0.  north.  4  .SV.  hwrde,  4-5  (6  .5V.)  hurd,  4-7 
hurde,  7-  Sc.  huird.  [OE.  fiord-  OS.  hord  trea- 
sure, hidden  inmost  place,  OHG.,  MHO.  hort, 
<  )N".  ItoJii,  Goth,  huzd  treasure  :-OTeut.  *hozdo'", 
pre-Teut.  *kuzdlif- ;  perh.  from  *kudhto-  pple., 
concealed,  hidden  ;Klnge).  The  usual  i6-i;th  c. 
forms  hoard,  hurde,  Sc./iuirJ,  imply  an  early  length- 
ening of  OE.  o  to  f  as  in  board,  ford ;  hoard  is  rare 
before  1 8th  c.] 

1.  An  accumulation  or  collection  of  anything 
valuable  hidden  away  or  laid  by  for  preservation 
or  future  use;  a  stock,  store,  esp.  of  money;  a 
treasure. 

J}e{7!inil/(Z,)nB4 Da  WJES  hord  rasod  onboren  beaga hord. 
/Hd.  3012  Ac  |wer  is  maonia  hord.  937  Fotm  mi  jUlhflstun 
10  in  O.  F..  C/irtiri.,  Hi  zt  cnmpe-.land  ealjodon,  hord  and 
hama«.  (975  R  uslmi.  fiosf.  .Matt.  vi.  19  Ne  hyde|>  eow 
hord  in  eorjw  b,tr  om  and  mohba  etab.  a  noo  Afl.  V'oc.  in 
\Vr.-\Viilcker  337/1 1  7'Arsaunis,  hord.  r  1100  ORMIN  6733 
Kihht  all  swa  summ  hord  off  gold  Mang  menn  iss  horde 
ileresst.  rtins  Antr.  R.  224  Heo  gedereO  hord.  a  1300 
r  ,!/.  22179  For  a"  I*  hordes  [GUI.  hurdes]  bar  ar  hid 
Sal  hali  in  bis  lime  be  kid.  c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints,  Lati- 
rentius  178  Spere  besyly  Quhare  are  be  hurdis  bat  has  he. 
c  1425  WVNTOUN  Crun.  vu.  i\.  103  Na  bai  of  bame  made  na 
hurde.  c  1440  Prmiif.  ram.  246/2  Hoord,  tresowre.  1590 
SHAKS.  Afitts.  W.  iv.  i.  40  A  venturous  Fairy,  That  shall 
sccke  the  Squirrels  hoard.  1609  SKF.SE  Keg.  Maj.  Table  65 1>, 
The  fraudfull  conceling  of  ane  huird,  or  thresour.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nut.  Hist.  Earth  v.  (1723)  265  This  Hoord  .  . 
that  was  stowed  in  the  Strata  underneath.  1764  GOLDSM. 
Traf.  195  While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board.  1851  D.  WILSON 
I'rch.  Ann.  11863)  !'•  u'.  iii-  262  A  large  hoard  of  coins  was 
discovered.  1859  TENKYSON  Enid  352  Our  hoard  is  little, 
but  our  hearts  are  great. 

b.  Jig.  Said  of  intangible  things  treasured  or 
valuable,  things  concealed  or  kept  secret;  now 
esp.  an  amassed  stock  (of  facts,  etc.). 

a  ooo  CYNF.WUU  Crist  1055  in  Exeter-tk.,  Se  m.xra  daej 
hreSer-locena  hord,  heortan  jebohtas  ealle  aetyweS.  a  1000 
CxJnum'sGen.  1602  OS  bxt  breosta  hord.  gast,  ..gangan 
sceolde  to  godes  dome,  aiooo  in  Mone  Gl.  417  Arcana, 
hordas,  ^eryne.  a  loooPsafm  (Cotton!  1.  28  (Gr.)  His  synna 
hord  selfa  ontende.  cxaooORMlN  12920  Sobfasstnessess  hord 
patt  all  mannkinn  birrb  sekenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  19214  Vte 
o  bair  hali  hertes  hord  Spedli  bai  speld  godds  word.  1340 
Ayenb.  263  Hous  . .  in  huychen  be  uader  of  house  woneb,  be 
hord  of  uirtues  gadereb.  (  I44OCAPCRAVF  Life  St.  Kath.  m. 
1503  God  sende  vs  alle,  of  vnyte  be  hord.  1635  R.  BOLTON 
Ct'jiif.  Ajft.  Coiisc.  iv.  20  A  heavenly  hoard  of  grace,  good 
conscience,  Gods  favour.  1764  GOLDSM.  Tra->.  58  To  see  the 
hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small.  1805  WORDSW.  Wagmtr 
iv.  179  A  hoard  of  grievances.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First 
Intpr.  xix.  (1857)  339  He  accumulates  much  larger  hoards 
of  facts. 

1 2.  The  place  in  which  anything  is  hidden, 
hoarded,  or  stored  up  ;  a  repository ;  a  hiding- 
place,  store ;  a  treasury.  Also_/ff.  Obs. 

In  the  phrase  in  (or  m)  hoard,  the  sense  fluctuates  between 
the  deposit,  the  repository  in  which  it  is  stored  up,  and  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  hoarded  (sense  3). 

a  1200  filoral  Ode  259  pe  wreche  mon  binom  his  ehte  and 
leide  his  on  horde.  1158  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill,  We  senden 
3ew  bis  writ  open  iseined  wib  vre  seel  to  halden  a  manges 
;ew  inehord  [t'.r.  ine  hord].  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes 
42  [He]  prechit  furth  ay  goddis  word,  pat  he  had  plentiusly 
ine  hurd.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  1 1880)  316  Widnesse  of  siche 
clobis  is  an  hord  to  hyde  synnes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
p  747  It  is  the  deueles  hoord,  ther  he  hideth  hym  and  resteth. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11539  A"  mV  g°ld  •  •  bat  '  SetVn  haue. 
Kepid  in  hurd,  holdyn  full  long.  1577  HF.LLOIVES  Guevara's 
Chran.  297  He  was  the  hoorde  of  al  my  profound  secretts. 
1611  COTGR.,  Alitsse,  a  secret  corner,  prime  hoord,  hiding  hole. 
1663  GEKBIKR  Counsel  22  If  the  building  cannot  suffer  the 
Chimney  to  be  made  even  with  the  upright  of  the  wall,  both 
sides  may  be  made  up  to  serve  for  hoards.  [1837  KEIGHTLEY 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  29  The  Cambrian  princes  had  . .  to  pay  yearly 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  two  hundred  of  silver 
into  the  hoard  or  treasury  of  the  '  King  of  London  '.  1876 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiv.  383  The  sums  which  went 
into,  and  which,  when  it  was  needed,  came  out  of,  the  hoard 
of  the  English  King.  1883  GRKEN  Cong.  Eng.  403  note,  The 
'  Hoard '  mot  yet  the  '  Exchequer  ')  in  Eadward's  time  was 
settled  at  Winchester.] 

f3.  Hoarding  up.     Obs. 

c  1390  CHAUCER  Truth  3  For  horde  ha)>e  hate,  and  clymb- 
yng  tykelnesse. 

4.  Comb.,  as  hoard-burg  (mod.  archaism,  for 
OE.  hordburg.,  treasure  city;  f  hoard  -  house, 
treasure-house,  treasury  (ol>s.  ;  hoard-ward  (for 
OE.  hordwcard},  guardian  of  a  hoard,  treasurer. 

c  1440  rrvtnp.  Pan\  502/1  Tresowrye.  erariutn  . .  an 
hoordhowse.  1891  STOPFORD  BROOKE  E.  /:'.  Lit.  iii.  75  The 
hoard-ward  knew  the  voice  of  a  man.  1805  MORRIS  BemunlJ 

17  The  gem-rich  hoard-burg  of  the  heroes. 

Hoard,  sb?  Also  8  hourd,  9  hord.  Now 
rare  or  Obs.  [app.  a  modern  ad.  AngloFr.  hurdis 

(see  HUBDIS,  HURDICE)  mistaken  for  a  plural  of 
*hurd:  see  the  quot  from  Liber  Albus.  But  cf. 
also  obs.  F.  hourd  scaffold  (Cotgr.),  in  OF.  hurt, 
hourt,  hourd,  palisade,  of  which  honrdis,  HI-KMS 
was  a  deriv.]  =  HOARDING  sb. 

(1419  Liber  Albus  (1839)  1.  477  Item,  qe  nulle  hurdys,  ne 

palys,  nautre  cloysure,  soil  fait  devaunt  nulle  tenement  en 

fes  hautes  rewes  ou  venelles  en  la  citee  \Riltys  marg.  note 

Hoards  or  palings  not  to  be  erected  before  houses*.)     1757 
i  Gfo.  If,  c.  17  g  7  No  Builder  or  other  Person,  shall 

erect  or  set  up.  .in  any  of  the  public  Streets,  .any  Hourd  or 

Fence.     1810  Hull  liiifrov.  Act  51   Hords  or  fences  to  be 

erected    where   buildings   .ire  taken   down.      1836  SMART, 


HOARDING. 

Heard,  .  .  :i  fence  enclosing  a  house  and  material*  while 
builders  are  at  work.  1838  F.  W.  SIMMS  frit.  It'ks.  Gt.  Brit. 
5  The  hoard  is  to  consist  of  uprights  six  inches  by  four 
inches  scantling. 

Hoard  (h6»id),  v.  Forms  :  a.  I  hordian,  3 
(O>H.)hordenn,4horde,  4-6  hoorde,  (6  whord). 
6-7  hourd(e,  (hord),6-7  (8  Sc.)  hoord,  7-  hoard  ; 
ff.  .SVr.  and  «orM.  6  hurde,  6-  hurd.  [OE.  hordian. 
f.  hord  HOARD  si.l  i,Cf.  Goth,  hu-.djan,  OHG. 
gihurttn,  MHG.  gehiirten,  MG.  gehorden,  which 
belong  to  a  different  conjugation.)] 

1.  trans.  To  amass  and  put  away  (anything  valu- 
able) for  preservation,  security,  or  future  nse  ;  to 
treasure  up  :  esp.  money  or  wealth. 

r  1000  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  104  HordiaS  eoweme  goldhord 
on  heofenum.  c  ijoo  ORMIN  12281  Gredi}!!}  to  sammnenn 
all  &  hordenn  batt  tu  winnesst.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  98  b,  To  helpe  other  with  them,  and  not  mordynately 
to  hoorde  &  kepe  them.  1530  PALSCR.  588/2,  I  hourde,  jt 
amasse.  Declared  in  '  I  hoorde  '.  1535  COVFRDALE  Proi1. 
xi.  26  Who  so  hoordeth  vp  his  corne,  shalbe  c'irsed  anionge 
the  people.  1548  UDALL.  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  v.  36 
Whorded  and  heaped  up.  'ia  issoin  Dmil'ar's  Poems  (1893* 
306  Gif  thow  hes  a  benefice,  Preiss  nevir  to  hurde  the  kiikis 
gude.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-ok.  (Camden)  8  He  did  not 
wel  to  hordl  it  up.  1583  STANYHURST  sKneis  n.  lArb.)  68 
TheereTroian  treasur  is  hurded.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  136 
The  Granaries  of  Joseph  :  wherein  he  hoorded  corne.  1635 
A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  124  Whereof  the  Rich  hide 
and  hoard  up  their  wealth.  1701  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals 
(1727)  25  Hoording  up  such  pieces  of  money.  1840  HOOD 
Kilmansegf,  Moral,Go\A  !  Gold!  Gold  !  Gold  !  ..Hoarded, 
barter'd,  bought  and  sold.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  PoJ.  Eccm. 
22  If  the  rich  man  actually  hoards  up  his  money  in  the  form 
of  gold  or  silver,  he  gets  no  advantage  from  it. 
b.  absol. 

c  looo  J^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  66  SeSe  hordaS,  and  nat  hwam 
he  hit  segaderaS.  a  1300  K.  E.  Psalter  xxxviii.  7  [xxxix.  6) 
He  hordes,  and  he  wate  noght  To  wham  bat  he  samenes 
oght.  1590  SfKNSER  F.  Q.  i.  x.  38  He  .  .  Ne  car'd  to  hoord 
for  those  whom  he  did  breede.  184*  TENNYSON  Ulysses  5 
A  savage  race,  That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 
not  me.  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  iBohn) 
II.  349  They  should  own  who  can  administer  ;  not  they  who 
hoard  and  conceal. 

2.  Jig.  and   iransf.    To   keep  in   store,  cherish, 
treasure  up,  conceal  (e.g.  in  the  heart). 

1340  Ayenb.  182  pet  greate  lost  bet  god  hordeb  and  wyte|> 
to  ham  bet  ouercome)>  pe  aduersetes  of  bise  wordle.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  H'ks.  (1880)  321  Crist  .  .  lokyng  on  be  citee.  .wepte 
per  upon  for  greet  synne  bat  it  hoordede.  1596  SPENSKK 
f.  Q.  IV.  xi.  43  The  goodly  Barow  which  doth  hoord  Great 
heapes  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bosome.  1699  DRVHIN 
Ep.  to  J.  Driden  117  You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own 
private  use  ;  But  on  the  public  spend  the  rich  produce. 
1789  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  119  Revenge  will  be  smothered 
and  hoarded.  1821  B.  CORNWALL  Miratniola  iv.  i,  Half  of 
the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts  Are  ills  because  we 
hoard  them.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  370. 

t  3.  intr.  in  reflexive  or  passive  sense  :  To  lie 
treasured  up,  lie  hid.  Obs.  rare. 

1567  TURBEHV.  Epit.  ft  Sotm.  Wks.  (1837)  300  In  common 
weales  what  beares  a  greater  sway  Than  hidden  hate  that 
hoordes  in  haughtie  brest  ? 

Hoarded  (ho»uded),  ///.  a.  [f.  HOARD  v.  + 
-ED  l.l  Stored  up,  treasured  up  :  see  the  verb. 

1596  SPENSER  F,  Q.  iv.  ix.  12  Great  store  of  hoorded  threa- 
sure.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  ii.  n  Th'  hoorded  plague  a'  th' 
Gods  requit  your  loue  1  1693  S.  HERVEY  in  Dryden's 
Juvenal  11697)  232  Say,  Goat.  .  For  whom  thy  hoorded  Bags 
in  silence  sleep  1  1751  GRAY  Ode  on  Spring  v,  No  hive  hast 
thou  of  hoarded  sweets,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxv. 
V.  252  The  hoarded  ill-humour  of  six  months  was  at  liberty 
to  explode.  1887  Spectator  21  May  684/1  Modern  theories 
as  to  the  hoarded  wealth  of  India. 

Hoarded,  a.  [f.  HOARD  sl>.2  +  -ED  2.]  Pro- 
vided with  a  hoard  or  hoarding. 

1898  Daily  Ne^vs  29  Mar.  5/2  The  large  hoarded  enclosure 
before  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Hoarder  (hoo-adsa).  Forms:  :  hordere,  2 
-are,  4  hordyer,  6  border,  Sc.  hurdar,  6-7 
hoorder,  7-  hoarder,  [f.  HOARD  v.  +  -ER  '.] 

1  1.  The  keeper  of  the  hoard  or  treasure  ;  a 
treasurer  ;  a  steward.  Also_/5)f.  Obs. 

944  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  280  Dis  forward  was  makid 
with  Ordric  hordere.  ciooo  XLFRIC  Horn.  II.  178  Da  het 
he  his  hordere  bait  gleesene  fact  syllan  Sam  biddendan  sub- 
diacone.  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1131  Swa  ban  he  scolde 
setten  baer  prior  of  Clunni  &  circeweard,  &  hordere,  &  reil- 
bein.  1340  Ayenb.  121  pet  is  be  hordyer  bet  loke)?  be  herte. 
[1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  V.  xxiv.  434  The  King's 
'  Hoarder  '  was  as  old  as  the  King's  '  hoard  .) 

2.  (in  mod.  use)  One  who  hoards  or  stores  up, 
esp.  money.  (Also  with  «/."! 

1500-20  DUN'BAR  foetus  xxvi.  59  Hud-pykis,  hurdaris,  and 
gadderaris.  (21529  SKELTON  Image  Hypttcr.  Wks.  1843  II. 
417/2  And  yet  ye  be  questors,  And  hoorders  vppe  of 
testers.  1552  HULOET,  Horder  of  treasure,  abditor.  1594 
(titlt)  in  N.  f;  Q.  jrd  Ser.  III.  i  God's  justice  shewed  uppon 
acruelle  border  of  come.  1691  LocnZffwr./afemfwki. 
1727  II.  80  Nobody  else,  but  these  Hoarders,  can  get  a 
Farthing  by  this  proposed  change  of  our  Coin.  1845  FOKD 
Hnndbk.  Spain  1.  66  Hoarders-up  of  unrevenged  grievances. 
1875  JOWF.TT  I'lato  (ed.  2)  III.  102  He  is  mean,  saving  .  .  a 
skinflint,  a  hoarder. 


Hoarding  (h5*-jdirj),  sb.    [f.  HOABD 

1.  A  temporary  fence  made  of  boards  inclosing 

a  building  while  in  course  of  erection  or  repair  ; 

often  used  for  posting  bills  and   advertisements; 

hence,  any  boarding  on  which  bills  are  posted. 
i8»3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Kuild.  225  Hoarding,  an  in- 
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closure  of  \v(wl  about  n  LuiMing,  uhile  erecting  or  repair- 
ing. 1860  \V.  COLLINS  ll'twi,  li'/iitc  in.  xi.  413  A  rough 
hoarding  of  boards  had  been  knocked  up  before  the  vestry 
doorway.  1864  Realm  23  Mar.  6  He  rents  a  hoarding,  or 
a  wall,  or  the  side  of  a  house  ;  and  woe  to  that  man  who, 
being  utKiutlioti'-ed,  sticks  anyti:'  I.  1878  Print, 

•'('s  Jrnl.  No.  25.  14  A  poster  now  to  be  seen  on  most 
of  the  London  street  hoardings. 

2.  Mil.  See  quot.  1*75. 

1865  K.ISGSLKY  He  few.  II.  i.v.  146  They  had  thrown  up  . . 

doubtless  overhanging  hoardings  or  scaffolds.    1875  PARKER 

-,'.,  Honrd,  Hoard,  Hoarding  boarding  used  for 

protection.  .A  term  in  military  architecture  for  the  wooden 

t  y,  protected  by  boarding  in  front,  which  was  thrown 

out  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  in  time  of  war,  to  enable- 

the  defenders  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Hoarding1  (h6*udirj)f  vbL  sl>.     [f.  HOARD  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HOARD  ;  esp.  the  ac- 
cumulation and  hiding  of  money.    (Also  with  «/.) 

1593  SHAKS.  3  /A-;/.  / "/,  u.  ii.  48  And  happy  alwayes  was 
it  for  that  Sonne  Whose  Father  for  his  hoording  went  to 
hell,  a  1639  W.  \VHATKLKY  Prototypes  in.  xx.vix.  (1640)  16 
Such  h..tordin^  is  no  oppression  but  good  husbandry.  1845 
FORD  ffandok.  Sfain  i.  5  In  self  defence  they  are  much 
addicted  to  hoarding. 

2.  concr.  (//._)  That  which  is  hoarded ;   money 
laid  up. 

1715  SOL'TH  St'rt/t,  IV.  450  All  a  Man's  Gettings  and 
Hoardings  up,  during  his  Youth.  1870  SITRGEON  Treas. 
Dai'.  Ps,  xlix.  10  Their  hoardings  are  no  longer  theirs. 

Hoarding,  ///.  a.  [f.  HOAUD  v.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  hoards  ;  see  the  verb. 

1595  SIIAKS.  John  in.  iii.  8  Shake  the  bags  Of  hoording 
Abbots.  1641  EROME  Joviall  Crew  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  356 
The  hoarding  Usurer.  1827  Hoon  Hero  %  Leander  Ixxii, 
And  with  concealing  clay,  Like  hoarding  Avarice  locks  up 
his  eyes. 

Hoare,  obs.  form  of  WHOSE. 

tHoared  (ho»jd), ///.«.  Obs.    [f.  HOAR  v.~\ 

1.  Made  or  grown  hoary. 

1557  NORTH  Gnenara's  Diatt  Pr.  120  a/2  My  whyte 
heares,  and  hored  bearde.  1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  A  if  tit  ic 
(1879)  25  Now  hored  age  with  stealing  steps  creepes  in. 
« 1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  in.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XII.  253,  I  no  where  heart  yfeel  but  on  mine  head  [cf. 
HOAR  a.  i,  quot.  1386]. 

2.  Grown  mouldy. 

1496  Dives  $  Paup,  n.  xx,  They  toke  hored  brede  in 
theyr  scryppes.  1551  BIBLE  (Matthews)  Josh.  ix.  5  All  their 
prouysyon  of  breade  was  dried  vp  and  hored. 

3.  Comb.,  as  hoared-headed,  hoar-headed. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  n.  i.  107  We  see  The  seasons  alter ; 
hu:ned  lic.idcd  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  Rose. 

HoaT-frOSt.  Formerly,  and  still  often,  two 
words.  [See  HOAR  a.  and  FROST  sb.  2.]  The 
white  deposit  formed  by  the  freezing  of  dew,  frozen 
ck'\v,  white  frost. 

c  1290  St.  Michael  617  in  S.  Eng.  Leg,  I.  317  pe  hore-forst 
[?'.  r,  hor-forst]  cometh  ^wane  it  is  so  cold  £at  it  freoseth 
a-ny^t,  And  be  Dev  freose  a-doneward.  1340  Ayenb,  108 
The  zonne  . .  wasteb  be  cloudes  and  be  hore  urostes  bi  \>e 
morsen.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxlvii.  16  He  geueth  snowe 
like  woll,  &  scatereth  y*  horefrost  like  ashes.  1644  Z.  BOYD 
Card.  Zion  60  (Jam.)  Sweet  Mannah,  round,  small  as  the 
haire  frost.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  1169  The  rigid 
hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Jitst 
as  I  <i»i  xii,  All  the  trees  were  fairy-trees  wreathed  with 
hoar-frost,  fig.  1852  BADGER  Nestoriatis  I.  243  The  hoar- 
frost of  care  was  prematurely  sitting  upon  his  locks. 

attrib.  1804  ANNA  STEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  323  A  fine 
picture  of  an  hoar-frost  landscape. 

Hence  HoaT-frosty  a. 

1845  CARLVLF.  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  39  A  cold  hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa'rhead.  [f.  HOAR  a.  +  HEAD  sir.']  A  hoary 
head;  hence,  an  old  grey-haired  man.  Also  attrib. 

1382  WVCLIF  Lf7'.  xix.  32  Before  the  hoor  heed  aryse.  1560 
BIBLE  (Genev.)  ibid.,  Thou  shall  rise  vp  before  the  horehed. 
1574  HEI. LOWES  Giteuara's  Fain,  Ep.  (1577)  125,  I  do  not 
beleeofl  that  tlie  wisdome  lyeth  in  horcheads,  but  in  olde 
bookes.  1830  TENNYSON  Poems  113  The  hoarhead  winter 
paving  earth  With  sheeny  white. 

Hoar-headed,  ^.  [Parasynthetic  f.  hoar  head 
-f  -ED  ^.]  Having  the  head  hoary  with  age. 

1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  n.  M  iv  b,  Hore- 
headed  and  toothlesse.  11693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in. 
i  227,  I  see  thee  waxing  a  little  hoar-headed.  1880 
1  i  NNYSON  Battle  of  Brunanburh  be,  Hoar-headed  hero  ! 

Hence  Hoar-hea'dedness. 

1574  tr.  Sfarlorafs  Apocalips -22  Holy  and  reuerend  Hore- 
im;<-se  ]>retendeth  wisedome  gotten  by  long  experience. 

Hoar  hound,  another  spelling  of  HOKKHOUKD. 
Hoa'rily,  adv.    [f.  HOARY  a.  +  -LY  -.]     With 
a  hoary  appearance  ;  with  a  grey  or  whitish  hue. 

1890  W.  C.  KfSSKi.L  Ocean  Tr<ig.  II.  xxi.  184  Clouds  of 
f<  i;iiTi . .  whirling  hoarily  under  the  black  vapour. 

Hoariness  (hotlines),  [f.  HOARY  a.  +  -XKSS.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hoary  :  see  the  adj. 

1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  H  492  Hoarinesse.whitenesse  of  haires, 

nuncientie.   Ibid.  404  Hoarienesse,  vinewednesse,  or  mouldi- 

.  eomming  of  moisture,  for  lacke  of  cleansing.      1599 

INGER,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii,  His  white  hairs,  they'll 

betray  his  hoariness.      1647  TRAIT  Cotntn.  M,itt.  xxvii.  15 

Custom  without  truth  is   but  hoariness  or  mouldiness  of 

1705    C.    PURSHALL    Meek.    flfacrocosM   37    These 

•-••liKmi  last  long,  that  come  with  a  Frozen  Fog,  or 

Hoariness,     1829  LOUDON  EncycL  Plants  1001  The  stem 

the  shrlrer  of  long  grass,  is  covered  with  a  white 

K;SS  which  is  easily  rubbed  off.     1885  CLODD  Myths 

.  n.  i.  144  Legends  sacred  with  the  hoariness  of  time. 

t  Hoarish  f  ho»*rij),  a,  Ols.  [f.  HOAR  a,  +  -ISH.] 
hat  horny. 
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1398  TRFVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xvn.  xii.  (1495^  610  That 
one  wormode  is  grene,  that  other  somdcale  horisshe  and 
lesse  bytter.     a  1547  SUKKFY  in    Toticil's  Misc.  (Arb.)   31 
iiiteand  horish  heare^,  the  messengers  of  age. 

tHoa'rness.  Obs.  [f.  HOAR  a.  +  -NKSH.]    The 

quality  of  being  hoar  or  hoary  ;  hoariness. 

a  900  Ki-nt.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  76/21  Canict'es,  harnes. 
1382  WYCLIF  Prw.  xx.  29  The  dignete  of  olde  men  hornesse. 
1398  TRF.YISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  xix.  iv.  (1495)  862  Thenne  is 
whyte  colour  gendryd  as  it  faryth  in  snowe  in  hoore  froste 
and  in  horenes  of  heere.  14. .  I'oc.  in  Wr.-W(ilcker  570/13 
Canicies,  hoorenesse.  c  1450  R.  Gloucester* s  ',  /iron.  (1724) 
481/2  note  (MS.  Coll.  Arms)  A  litelle  harenesse  hathe 
chaunged  sum  what  his  colour.  1562  BtJLLBTH  Dcf.  agst, 
SiiA-fu'ss,  Compounds  17  a,  It  kepeth.  .the  hedde  from  hore- 
nes. 1564  BECON  Don.  Holy  Script.  Prayers,  etc.  (1844)607 
Having  huarness  of  manners,  authority,  gravity,  and  high 
knowledge.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus*  Mncor,..  hoare- 
nesse,  such  as  is  on  breade  or  meate  long  kept. 
b.  A  close  growth  of  white  or  grey  hairs. 

1578  LVTE  Dodocns  \.  v.  10  The  leaues.  .hauing  a  certaine 
fine  horenesse  upon  them  like  velueL 

Hoarse  (ho<us),  a.  Forms:  a.  ihds,3-4  hos, 
4-5  hose,  hoos,  hoose,  (4  hois),  5  hooce,  hoce, 
(boost),  8-9<#a/.hoast;  north,  and  ^-.4-5  haase, 
hase,  5  hayse,  5-6  Sc.  hace,  6  hays,  hais,  (hess). 
£.  4-5  hors,  -e,  hoors,  5-6  hoorse,  6  horce, 
(hourse1),  6-7  hoarce,  (7  hoars),  6-  hoarse  ;  Sc. 
8  hers,  8-  hearse,  9  herse,  hairce,  hairse,  dial. 
hairsh,hearsh.  [A  word  of  which  the  stem  varies, 
not  only  in  Eng.,  but  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  The 
recorded  OE.  type  was  hds  (ME.  hds,  Sc.  Jidse), 
corresp.  to  OHG.,  MHG.,  OLG.  heis>  OS.  Ms, 
MDu.^m,  LG.  ht's:— OTeut.  *kaiso-.  But  beside 
this  ME.  had  hors,  hoors ,  now  hoarse,  Sc.  hairse, 
hairsh,  hcarsh.  Although  written  evidence  for  the 
r  forms  goes  back  only  to  c  1400,  the  correspon- 
dence of  mod.Eng.  fioarse  and  Sc.  hairse  implies 
the  existence  of  an  unrecorded  OE.  *hdrs  beside  has. 
The  ON.  normal  repr.  of  OTeut.  *haiso-z  would  be  *heiss, 
instead  of  which  ON.  had  kdss,  app.  to  be  explained  as  for 
*hdrs  '. — */iairs'}-  torig.  ai  before  r  gave  d  in  ON.).  The 
OF1.  heersch,  recorded  by  KiHan  beside  heesch,  appears  to 
go  back  similarly  to  an  OLG.  *  heirs.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  it  is  now  generally  held  that  *hairso~  was  the  orig. 
OTeut.  type,  and  that  the  r  subseq.  disappeared  at  different 
times  in  most  of  the  dialects.  The  southern  Scotch  hairsh, 
hearsh,  appears  to  exemplify  a  frequent  Sc.  interchange  of 
rs  and  rsh,  seen  e.  g.  in  farce,  farsch,  scarce,  scairsh,  Erse, 
£rsc/t,  etc.J 

1.  Rough  and  deep-sounding,  as  the  voice  when 
affected  with  a  cold,  or  the  voice  of  a  raven  or  frog; 
harsh  and  low  in  pitch ;  not  clear  and  smooth  like 
a  pure  musical  note ;  husky,  croaking,  raucous,     a. 
Of  the  voice  (of  persons  or  animals). 

a.  c  xooo  /ELFRIC  Gram.  xxx.  (Z.)  190  Rauciis  and  rauca, 
has.  a  1250  Owl  #  Night.  504  pu.  .pipest  al  so  doj>  a  mose 
Mid  cokeringe  mid  stefne  hose.  ^"1374  CHAUCER  Troylns 
iv.  1119  (1147)  With  brokyn  vois,  al  Tiois  [Campsall  J/.9., 
hoors;  JlfS.  Gg.  4.  27,  hors]  for  shright.  c  1440  Pronip. 
Pan/.  248/1  Hoos  (A',  hors,  P.  hoorse),  rattens.  ^1450 
HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  338  Thy  voice.. unplesand,  hoir,  and 
hace.  1468  Medulla,  in  Promp.  Parv.  248  note,  Ravens, 
boost.  1483  Cath.  Angl,  177/1  Hase  (A.  Hayse),  rancus. 
1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss.,  H6a st, ..  hoarse. 

£.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  59  A  wood  hound  . .  if  bat 
he..berke,  his  vois  is  ful  hors.  c  1450  Trevisa's  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xn.  xviii.  (MS.  Bodl.),  An  henne.  .clokkinge  wij»  an 
horse  \ed.  1495  hoars]  voice.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
i.  ii.  (1886)  5  His  voice  was  hoarse  and  lowe.  1625  DONNE 
Anat.  World,  Progr.  Soul  (Song  of  Sorcerers).  She  feigns 
hoarse  barkings,  but  she  biteth  not !  176*  HEATTIE  Bat. 
Pigmies  fy  Cranes  70  He  [a  frog] . .  mourns  in  hoarsest  croaks 
his  destiny.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  /•>.  I.  iii,  His  voice  was 
hoarse  and  coarse. 

b.  Of  other  sounds.     (Chiefly  poetic.} 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  ix.  iii.  109  The  ryver  brayt  with  hais 
[('./.  1710  hers]  sovnd.  1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Past.  ix.  52  The 
Tides  with  their  hoarse  Murmurs.  1699  GARTH  Disfcns.  vi. 
72  Where  with  hoars  dinn  imprison'd  tempests  rave.  1728 
POPE  Dune,  n,  2^3  This  Drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  bass 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  Ass.  1883  OUIDA 
Wanda  II.  40  The  hoarse  sound  of  the  sea  surging  amongst 
the  rocks. 

2.  transf.  Having  a  hoarse  voice  or  sound,     a. 
Of  persons  and  animals,  or  of  the  vocal  organs. 

a.  a  1000  >£LFRIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  90/40  Ic  haebbe 
sumne  cnapan  ..  t>e  eac  swilce  nu  has  ys  for  cylde  and 
hreame.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  599  Ofte  he  criyede,  and  ofte 
he  ros,  So  longe  that  he  wox  al  hos.  a  1340  HAMFOI.F, 
Psalter  Ixviii.  4  Thai  vndirstode  me  noght  na  mare  than 
man  may  do  a  hase  man.  £  1400  Ywaitic  $  Gait*.  3620  So 
was  he  hase  and  spak  ful  law.  1513  DOUGLAS  sE net's  in. 
Prol.  21  Chyde  quhill  thair  heidis  rife,  and  hais  worth  hais 
\7'.r.  hace,  rimes  pjace,face].  1535  LYNIJKSAY.Y^/VJV  315  How- 
be  it  that  I  am  hais  [~'.  r.  hess]  lam  content  to  beir  a  bais. 

0.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xvn.  324  Til  he  be  blere-nyed  or 
blynde  and  hors  [v.rr.  hoos,  hosj  in  I'e  throte.  1538  BALE 
Brefe  Com.  John  Baptist  in  Harl.  Misc.  ;  Mulh.  \  I.  207, 1  oft 
haue  bene  horce  Cryenge  for  custome.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
/"/,  v.  ii.  7  Warwtcke  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  armes. 
1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Past.  i.  25  The  Iioarse  Raven .  .croaking. 
1728  POH;  fiific.  i.  330  The  hoarse  nation  croak'd, '  God  save 
King  Log  !'  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  7  Alas  !  my  roupet 
MiLst-  is  hearse  !  1826 Miss  MITFOKD  in  L'Kstninge £&&  II. 
x.  231  Charles  Kemble  is  at  present  as  hoarse  as  a  crow.  1887 
J.  SERVICE  Dr.  Ditguid  vii.  41  He.  .was  now  as  hairse  and 
roopit  as  a  craw. 

b.  Of  inanimate  things.     (Chiefly  poetic.} 

c  1369  CHAUCFR  Dethe  Blaunche  347  Tassay  hys  borne,  and 
for  to  lv!i»y.r  \\  hether  hyt  were  clere,  or  horse  of  sovne. 
1570  li.  GOOGB  i\>p.  AV'W.  iv.  (i88u)  56  With  Bagpipe 


hoarce  he  hath  begun  his  Musicke  fine.  16^7  MILTON  P.  L, 
n.  661  The  hoarce  Trinacrian  shore.  1765  BKAI  m.  Judgem. 
Pari^  iioarse  storm  along  the  bellowing 

main.  1870  DILKI-.NS  E,  Dread  iii,  Cloisterliain,  v  lib  it-, 
hoarse  cal 

3.  quasi- A^V.    =HoAK-.' 

1709  Taflcr  Nn.  121  f  i  He  catched  Cold,  and.  .began  to 
bark  very  hoarse.  1808  SCOTT  Martn.  \.  Introd.  i,  Now, 
murmuring  hoarse.. An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 

4.  Comb.    a.  parasynthetic,  as  hoarse-throated, 
-voiced',  b.  adverbial,  as  hoarse -re  sounding,  etc. 

1598  FLORIO  Hal.  Diet,  To  Rdr.  A  vj  b,  An  vnluckie,  hoarce- 
vpist  . .  night-rauen.  a  17*9  CONGREYE  Hymn  to  Harmony 
vi.  ijod.*,  Loud  trumpets  ..  And  hoarse-resounding  drums. 
rti743  SAVAGE  ll'ks,  (1775)  II.  75  (Jod.)  Hoarse-echoing 
walls.  1791  COWPER  //fWn.888  The  hoarse-throated  war. 
1836^48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.,  Clouds  \.  iv.  The  hoarse- 
roaring  Ocean's  fountains.  1887  Bo  WEN  Virg.  sEneid  \\. 
327  The  hoarse-voiced  torrents  of  doom. 

Hence  f  Hoa'rsehead,  hoarseness. 

c  1440  Pronip,  Pan'.  248/2  Hooshede,  or  hoosnesse  (A', 
hoshed,  P.  hoorshede),  raucitas. 

Hoarse,  v.  [f.  prec.]  a.  inlr.  To  be  or  be- 
come hoarse,  b.  trans.  To  make  hoarse.  Obs. 
exc.  with  up  (dial,  and  {/.S.}. 

rxooo   /ELFRIC  Grain,  xxx.    iZ.)    190   Kancio,  ic  hasi^e, 


T. 

I     his  voice  is  hoarsed.    1877 

He's  got  a  bad  cold  and  is  all  hoarsed  up.  1886  .S1.  IV.  Line. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  I'm  hoarst  on  my  chest — hoarst  up,  a'most.  1897 
Voice  (N.  Y.)  23  Dec.  5/1  My  voice  seems  good  when  I 
begin,  but  I  very  soon  '  hoarse  up  '. 

Hoarsely  'vhuv.isli),  adv.  [f.  HOARSE  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  With  a  hoarse  voice  or  sound. 

a  1529  SKELTON  /'.  Sparmve  419  The  woodhacke,  that 
syngeth  chur  Horsly,  as  he  had  the  mur.  1580  SIDNEY 
Arcadia  in.  (1590)  280  His  words  ..  slowly  and  hoarcely 
pronounced.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  over  Death 
Ivii,  The  . .  waters  hoarsely  groan,  c  1720  TICKELL  Itnit. 
Proph.  Nerens  44  While  hoarsely  he  demands  the  fight. 
1821  SHELLEY  Proweth.  Unb.  \.  i.  715,  I  heard  the  thunder 
hoarsely  laugh.  1883  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Ladies  Lindores  II. 
300  '  Sit  down  ',  he  said,  hoarsely,  '  and  I  will  tell  you  '. 

Hoarsen  (hSrafa),  v.    [f.  HOARSE  a.  +  -ENS.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  hoarse. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  vii.  79,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  hoarsen  my  voice,  and  roughen  my  character. 
1881  PALGRAVH  l'/s.  E>ig,  Tower  of  Doom  ii,  Hoarsening 
the  cry  Of  those  who  watch'd.  1886  BARING-GOULD  Gold. 
Feather  i,  The  sore  throat,  .hoarsened  her  voice. 

2.  intr.  To  become  hoarse ;  to  sound  hoarsely. 
1798  LANDOR  Gebir\\\.  148  The  brazen  clarion  hoarsens. 

1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  435  His  voice  had  hoarsened. 

Hence  Hoa'rsened  ///.  a. 

1798  LANDOR  Gebir  i.  135  To  tune  afresh  the  hoarsened 
reed.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  \.  xl,  The  last  words 
had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their  hoarsened  tone. 

Hoarseness  (hoeusnesj.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hoarse. 

a.  ciooo  ELFRIC  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  113/1  Rancedo, 
hasnys.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  i.  vii.  (Rolls)  I.  ii  My  bareyn 
speche,  hosnes  and  snochynge.  ^1440  Promp.  Parr;  248/2 
Hooshede  or  hoosnesse  [1499  Pynson^  hoorsnesse].  1483 
Cath.  Angl,  177/2  An  Hasenes,  rancedo,  raucitas. 

3.  1495  Trtx'isa's  Barth.  De  P.R.  v.  xxiv.  134  Hoorsnes 
of  voyce.     Ibid.  vn.  xxvii.  242  Horsnes  and  lettyng  of  the 
voyce.      1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxvii.  (1636)  247  Red 
wine  . .  bindeth  the  belly  and  maketh  hoarsenesse.     1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  10  They  (even  to  hoarsnesse)  cried  downe 
the  Common-Prayer  book.     1732  ARBUTHNOT^?W/<*J  of  Diet 
\.  247  FigS  are  useful  in  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.      1885 
Manch.  Exam.  22  Feb.  5/3  Mr.  Reeves  sang  . .  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  hoarseness. 

t  Hoa'rsy,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HOARSE  a.  -t-  -T: 
cf.  hoary]  =  HOARSE. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip,  108/25  Horsy,  raucns. 

Hoar-stone.  Forms:  i  h&r  stfin,  3  hor  ston, 
6-8  hore-,  7  hoore-,  9  hoar-stone,  Sf.  hair-, 
hare  stane.  [In  OE.  two  words  :  see  HOAR  a.  and 
STONE.] 

1.  //'/.  A  hoar,  i.e.  grey  or  ancient  stone  (?an  an- 
cient stone  grey  with  lichen\ 

Beowulf  (Z.}  887  He  under  harne  stan,  ae^elinges  bearn. 
Ibid.  2745  Nu  3u  lungre  geong  hord  sceawian  under  harne 
stan.  971  KUtkl.  Horn.  209  He  b;er  jeseah  ofer  3xm 
wstere  sumne  harne  stan. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  stone  (ancient  or  grey  with  lichen), 
frequently    mentioned   in   charters   as   marking  a 
boundary  line  ;    an  ancient  boundary  stone,  mere- 
stone.     (See  HOAR  a.  %.} 

847  Charter  of  .''Ethehvii!f\\\  O.  E.  Texts  434  Donon  on 
5one  healdan  we£  wiS  huitan  stanes,  Sonon  to  aaem  beor^e 
5e  mon  hateS  a;t  o"Vcm  holne,  5onon  an  haian  stan.  a  1000 
in  Hewing  s  Chartulary  (1723!  348  Of  jytinges  ?ewylme  on 
norSdene  on  t>one  grenan  wej^,  Hanl  on  P-in^  haran  stan,  of 
8am  haran  stane  andlang  grenan  we^es  on  scepe  clif.  ?  r  1 195 
in  Arc/igol.  (1832)  XXV.  55  Unam  scilicet  suble  Harestan. 
1298  Ibid.)  Et  sic  direcie  usque  le  Horeston  in  Twychenylde 
Grene.  la  1300  !bid.  58  Ad  Haresteines  et  sic  usque  ad  Depe- 
dale.  1503  in  Hearne  Johannis  Glastoniensis  Chron.  11726* 
303  Inter  Dominium  de  Andresey  &  Domininm  de  Stoke  sen 
Dreycote,  usque  ad  la  Hore  Stone,  a  1831  \V.  HAMPER  in 
Archxol.  (1832  XXV.  30  The  Hoar-stone  is  consequently 
nothing  more  than  the  stone  of  memorial  or  land-mark,  de- 
scribing the  boundary  of  property.  1849  KHMHI.K  .V,M.  in 
Eng.  I.  52  note,  Artificial  or  natural  stone  posts  are  implied 
by  the  constantly  recurring  h;'iian  >hinas,  graj^an  s  tanas, 
hoary  or  grey  stones.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  1 1. 
iv.  vii.  375  Hoare-stones,  or  landmarks  of  the  fifth  century, 
b.  An  ancient  stone  associated  with  some  event  or 
tradition  ;  a  stone  of  memorial ;  a  standing  stone. 
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1666  in  Hearne  K.  Brunnf's  Chron.  (iSio)  472  A  stone  of 

8  foot  high  above  ground . .  It  is  now  called,  in  the  full  of 

h  tore-stone, according  to  the  dialect  of  Sonimer- 

«tt.     1808  SCOTT    •  icv.  note.  The  royal  standard 

illy  said  to  have  been  displayed  from  the  Han? 

Stane,  a  high  stone,  now  built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left 

i8u 

XVI.  361  The  largest  stone,  at  the  east  end.  !, 
known  in  that  County,  by  the   name  of  the  Hoar  Stone. 
a  1831   W.   H\Mi>iK    in    At\  •'.' f- /.  i  i/'.v""  XXV.  25    In  many 
p.nu  of  l  in-rit  Britain  are  to  be  seen  upright  rude  Pillars  or 
tone  which  ii<  '  called  fioar- 

Sti>ws..in  Scotland.  .Hare-Stane.     1851  D.  WILSON  Preh. 
/l««.Q2The  Hare  Stane  on  the  Borough  Moor  of  Edinburgh. 
Ibid.  (1863)  I.  v.  137  A  hoare-stone  or  Stone  of  Memorial. 
c.  Hence  very  frequent  as  a  place-name. 
See  a  list  in  Arch&ologia  (1832)  XXV.  52. 
Hoary  (ho»'ri),  a.     Also  6-7  hory,  (6  hoory, 
horie,heorye).     [A  late  formation  (i6thc.)  from 
1 1*  an  a.  or  sb.  +  -Y :  cf.  dusky,  haughty,  vasty] 

1.  Of  the  hair,  head,  or  beard  :    Grey  or  white 
with  age. 

1530  PALSGR.  sis'z  Hoory  as  a  man  or  beestes  heare  is, 
chaneu.  a  1547  St'KRKY  Careless?  man  in  Tot  te  IPs  Misc. 
(Arb.)  26  What  will  she  do,  when  hory  heares  are  powdred 
in  her  hedde  1  1611  BIBLE  Lc-c.  xix.  32  Thou  shall  rise  vp  be- 
fore the  hoary  head.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  iv.  xix.Veterans 
.  .\Vho-e  helmets  press 'd  their  hoary  hair.  1885  R.  UUCHANAS 
Annan  Water  i,  With  hoary  bushy  eyebrows. 

b.  Having  white  or  grey  hair,  grey-haired. 
'STS-So   BARET  Alv.   H  486  To  waxe  Hoarie,   or  white 

headed,  incanesco.  1682  DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  106  The  hoary 
prince  in  majesty  appeared.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  i.  55 
Her  sons,  her  matrons  and  her  hoary  sires.  1868  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  II.  viii.  186  Men  like  the  hoary  sinner  ..  in- 
stinctively saw  in  him  the  destined  enemy  of  his  kind. 

c.  Ancient ;  venerable  from  age,  time-honoured. 
1609  DEKKER  Gull's  Horne-bk.  (1812)  25  Venerable  father 

of  ancient,  and  therefore  hoary  customs.  1630  PRYNNE  Antt- 
Armiit.  238  Hoarie  English  Antiquities.  1781  COWPER 
Expost.  596  Windsor's  hoary  towers.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  in.  xviii.  232  A  hoary  and  most  remote  antiquity.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  i  Born  on  Pelion  height,  so  legend 
hoary  relateth. 

2.  Of  colour :  Grey,  greyish  white. 

*573~~8o  BARET  ./1/f.  H  493  A  hoarie  frost,  cana  pruina. 
1579  SFENSKR  Sheph.Cal.  Feb.  79  Clothed  with  cold,  and 
hoary  wyth  frost.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  891  The  secrets 
of  the  hoarie  deep.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  n.  168  With 
Ethiops  hoary  Trees  and  woolly  Wood.  1784  COWPER  Task 
m.  830  Winter's  hoary  wing.  1809  HEBER  Europe  258  The 
hoary  poplars  wave.  1878  G.  MACDONALD  Phantastes  \.  12 
Below  lay  a  sea,  still  as  death  and  hoary  in  the  moon. 

1 3.  Mouldy,  musty ;  corrupt.   Obs. 

Perh.  in  some  instances  confused  with  hory^  filthy. 

1530  PALSGR.  315/2  Hoory  as  meate  that  is  kepte  to  longe, 
jieitry,  1567  Ir.Mlfric's  Let.  to  Bp.  H'ulsine  in  Brady 
Claris  Cal,  (1813)  I.  280  Some  pristes  keepe  the  housel!.. 
all  the  Yere  for  Syke  Men, — But  they  do  greatlye  arnysse, 
by  cause  it  waxeth  Heorye.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  624  Hoarie,  moulded  bread.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Cotnpl.  Card.  Diet.,  Musty,  Mouldy,  or  Hoary  Dung. 

4.  Bat.  and  Entom.    Covered  with  short  dense 
white  or  whitish  hairs ;  canescent. 

1597  GERARUE  Herbal  \.  vii.  §  i.  8  Soft  and  downie,  and 
somewhat  hoarie.     1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  6.  112 
That  whose  leaves  are  bigger,  and  hoary  all  over.     1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  725  Whole  plant  hoary 
with  a  dense  cottony  substance.     1870  aOOKMMSfud.  Flora 
28  Perennial  hoary  herbs. 

b.  Hence  used  to  designate  species  of  plants 
and  animals  so  clothed ;  often  rendering  L.  cantts, 
incanus,  etc. :  as  Hoary  Alder,  Creeper,  Mullein, 
Stock ,  etc. 

1811  SHAW  Zool.  VIII.  261  Hoary  Creeper,  Ctrthia  canes- 
««j..bill  stout  and  black.  1829  SIR  J.  RICHARDSON  Fauna 
Bor.-Awer.  1. 150  Hoary  marmot,  with  long  coarse  fur,  par- 
ticularly on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  where  it  is  hoary.  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  fy  It.  1st.  III.  314  The  white  willow,  and 
the  common  and  hoary  alder,  form  thickets. 

5.  Comb.    a.  parasynthetic,  as  hoary -dated,  -fea- 
thered^ -haired,  -headed^  -herbaged,  -vested,  etc. ;  b. 
with  another  adj.,  as  hoary-pubescent,  etc. 

1598  B.  JONSON  £;-.  Man  in  Hum.   iv.  viii,  This  hoarie- 
headed  letcher,  this  old  goat.     1771  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  V. 
61  When  he  is  old  and  hoary-haired.      1797  T.  PARK  Sonn. 
8   Classic   Eton's   hoary-vested   towers.      1831  DON  Card. 
Diet.  I.  xvii,  Hoary-pubescent,  covered  with  white   down 
whii.h    is   prosed    to   the   surface.      Il>id.t   Hoary~villous% 
covered  with  white  villi.      1847  w-  ^-  STICKLE  Field  Bot. 
53  leaves  hoary-white  beneath.     1859  TENNYSON  Enid  295 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  Earl.      1876  BLACKIE 
Songs  Relig.  <V  Lift;  n  A  hoary-dated  Patriarch  pedigree. 

Hoase,  obs.  form  of  HOAKSK,  Ilasi  . 

Hoast  (h^'st),  j£.  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Forms: 
[i  hwdsta],  4-9  host,  5,  9  dial,  boost,  (6-9 
hoste,  hoist),  7- hoast,  (haust,  9  hoarst).  [The 
OE.  hwdsta  is  not  known  to  have  survived  in 
MK. ;  the  extant  northern  word  (from  I4th  c.)  was 
app.  the  connate  ON.  htste  cough  =  OLG.  *hdsto 
(MLG.  haste,  MDu.  hoeste,  hoest,  LG.  boost,  host, 
Du.  hoest],  OHG.  huosto  (MHG.  huosie,  Ger. 
husteri}'.—  OTeut.  *hu>dston-,i.&rQQ\.  *hwos-{ whence 
OE.  hwhan  \—*hwd$jan  to  wheeze),  pre-Teut. 
*&wos-t  kas- ;  cf.  Skr.  kas  to  cough. 

It  i,  possible  that  OE.  hwtxtei  may  have  survived  dialec- 
tally;  some  writers  refer  to  a  dial,  form,  wkoost,  which 
would  !,<:  i:  tivc;  and  this,  as  in  wfwt  ivhoop^ 

might  become  boost,  whence  mod.  Shropshire  \wst.] 

A  cough.  In  some  Eng.  dialects  used  only  of 
cattle. 


[c  i<xx>  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  277/27  Tussis,  hwosta.]  a  1300 
tl  with  host  in  hre-t  i>  spix-d.  r  1440 
i'tirv.  248/2  I!  •  V.S".  host.. 

:  .-sis.  14 . .  Xom.  in  \Vr.-WiiIcker  708/2  Hec  tussis, 

c  1500  [see  HIVKS].  a  1510  DOUGLAS  A".  Hart  n. 
455  Heidwerk,  Hoist,  and  Parlasy,  maid  grit  pay.  1562 
;  '.  Icrbiil  n.  34  Ma-stik  is  good  . .  for  an  old  host  or 

coughe.  a  1605  MONT,OMKKI[-:  /-'/i  tit  "-'302  The 

hunger,  the  hart-ill,  and  the  hoist  still  thee  hald.  i6aa  Course 
He  that  can  swallow  a  camel,  .with- 
out an  hoast.  .11651  CALDEKWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  1,1678)  60 
(Jam.)  From  the  thirteenth  of  November  ..  he  became  so 
feeble  with  a  hoast.  1674  RAY  A'.  C.  Words  24  An  Haust 
or  Hoste  ^  DryCough.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  ii.  172/1 
The  Cough,  or  Cold,  and  Shortness  of  Breath,  or  Hausts, 
an  Inward  Disease  in  Cows.  1773  Epitaph  in  Spectator 
(1884)  6  Sept.  1173  Of  a  cauld  and  a  sair  host,  He  died 
upon  the  Yorkshire  coast.  1803  .!/<•</.  Jrnl,  X.  217  A  great 
number  of  cats  in  Shrewsbury  became  seized  with  uhat  is 
commonly  called  the  Hoost.  1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  ii. 
(D.),  I  gave  them  a  sign  by  a  loud  hoast.  a  1825  FORBY 
I'oc.  E.  Anglia.  Hoist,  a  cough.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL 
Sylvia's  L.  xxiv,  I'll  make  him  a  treacle-posset  ;  it's 
a  famous  thing  for  keeping  off  hoasts.  1879  Miss  JACKSON 
Shropsh.  lv"0rd-bk.)  Hoost  [oost],  a  cough:  said  of  cattle. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  JftJtisf,  Hoist,  a  cough. 

Hoast,  v.  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Forms:  [i 
hwdstan],  5-9  host,  ^6  hoyst,  9  hoist) ,  8-  hoast, 
(dial,  huist).  [OE.  hwdstan  =  OLG.  *hdston 
(MLG.  hdsten,  MDu.  hoesten' ,  OHG.  huostdn 
(MUG.  hitosten,  Ger.  husteit],  ON.  h6sta  (Sw. 
hosta.  Da.  boste),  f.  the  sb.  :  see  prec.  The  exist- 
ing northern  word  (known  only  from  I5th  c.)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ON.  word.  Beside  hoast >  Sc.  has 
also  the  form  huist ',  going  back  to  //<?>/.] 

1.  intr.  To  cough. 

[c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  II.  258,  &  hwostaS  {MS.  hwosaS]  56- 
lome.]  c  1440  Promp.  Pa.ru.  249/1  Hostyn,  or  rowhyn,  or 
cowghyn,.  .tussio,  1483  Cath.  Angl.  190/1  To  Host,  tttssire. 
1619  Life  fy  Death  P.  Simsone  (1845)  100  He  hosted  con- 
tinually to  his  death,  c  1750  in  Ritson  Scot.  Songs  (1794^ 
|  II.  250  He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang.  1752 
A.  MACINNES  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  July  342/2  Allan  Breck 
came  behind  him,  and  hoasted.  a  1825  FOKBY  /  'oc.  E. 
Atiglia,  Hoist)  to  cough.  1885  Queen  31  Jan.  in  That 
hobbling  '  hosting  '  old  woman  who  asks  for  human  charity. 

2.  trans.  To  cough  up  or  out.     Alsoyf^. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tit  a  Afariit  li'eutt'n  272  Ane  hair  hogeart, 
that  hostit  out  flewme.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xm.  i.  10  The 
Latyn  pepyll.. hostit  owt  full  cieyr,  Deip  from  thar  brestis 
the  hard  sorow  smart.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis  146  in 
Sat.  Poems  Rcf.  xlv,  He  hosted  thair  a  hnde  full  fra  him. 
1786  BURNS  \\-iltic  Chahncrs  v,  And  host  up  .some  palaver. 

Hoaet,  obs.  form  of  HOST. 

Hoast  man  (hJu*stmtTn).  Also  6  host-e,  ost-, 
7  oast-,  7-8  host-,  [f.  host,  oste,  in  sense '  stranger, 
guest ' ;  the  seal  of  the  corporation  shows  a  member 
in  his  robes  receiving  a  stranger  with  the  words 
'Welcome  my  oste '.] 

A  member  of  a  corporation  or  merchant-guild  in 
Ne\vcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  had  originally  the 
functions  of  receiving  strangers  (called  *  hosts  *  or 
'  oasts ')  who  came  to  buy  coal  and  certain  other 
commodities,  and  of  conducting  their  purchases, 
on  which  they  levied  a  certain  duty ;  in  later  times, 
they  controlled  the  selling  and  exportation  of  coal ; 
now,  they  merely  form  the  premier  civic  corporation. 

1518  Merck.  Adv.  Newcastle  (Surtees)  51  The  act  for  the 
ostmen  that  byes  any  merchaundyse  of  ther  hosts,  or  it  be 
presented  to  the  Master  of  the  Feloship.  1623-4  ^^  21 
Jos.  /,  c.  3  §  12  Any.  .Priviledge  heretofore  claymed..by 
the  auncient  FellowsbJpp  Guild  or  Fraternitie  commonlie 
called  Hoastmen,  for.  .the  selling,  carrying,  lading.. vent- 
ing or  trading  of  or  for  any  Seacoles,  Stonecoales  or  Pit- 
coales  forth  or  out  of  the  Haven  and  Ryver  of  Tyne,  1739 
Enq.  Reasons  Adv.  Price  Coals  31  The  Hostmen  or  Fitters  at 
Newcastle  are  an  incorporated  Company.  1789  H  HAND ///>/. 
Newcastle  1 1. 269  A  society  of  ostmen  or  host  men  had  existed 
as  a  guild  or  fraternity  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
from  time  immemorial.  1864  Reader  697  Jack  Scott,  the 
Newcastle  hoastman's  son,  who  ran  away  with  Bessy  Sur- 
tees, and  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Kldon.  1893 
Northumbld.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  term  hoastman  has  long 
ceased  to  describe  the  profession  of  coal-shipper  or  'en- 
grosser'of  the  commodities  L-num^nitcd  in  the  charter  of 
incorporation.  .The  Company  of  Hoastmen  remains  simply 
the  premier  Incorporated  Company  of  Newcastle,  and  elec- 
tion to  its  membership  is  a  much  coveted  honour. 

Hoastrie,  var.  of  HOSTRY  Obs.  Hoat,  obs. 
form  of  HOT.  Hoatzin:  see  HOACT/.I.V 

Hoax  (h£uks),  v.  [Appears  shortly  before  i  Soo ; 
supposed  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  Hocrs  v. 

This  origin  suits  sense  and  form,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  connexion,  and  iSth  c.  quotations  for  Hocus  v. 
are  wanting  :  see  that  word.] 

trans.  To  deceive  or  take  in  by  inducing  to  be- 
lieve an  amusing  or  mischievous  fabrication  or 
fiction  ;  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of. 

1796  GROSE  /.'/(/.  /  '///;,••.  7',,  Hoaxing,  bantering,  ridiculing. 
Hoaxing  .1  qui/  ;  joking  an  odd  fellow.  University  wit. 
1800  GfHtl.mOf,  LXX.  947//(?iz.r,  Ilo.t.  .  •••  <>n] 

much  in  vogue  in  political  circles.     It  signifies  to  make  any 
person  the  object  of  ridicule  by  ,  nxlamation. 

The    word    is   h..i rowed    from    the    kennel.     1805  Sporting 
X.XVI.  128  He  would  not  be  ho;txed  any  more.    1829 
W.  i,j  u.i!  Let.  to  <>'.  '/'t>;,'n*futt  B?  Either  the  statesman  was 
hoaxing  you,  or  the  exik-  M.     1869  'IV<  i 

//c  £«,•;•<'  eh.,    xviii.  (1878)  100  The  people  who  hi  in:;   you 
tVC  |H-oh;il>!y  hoaxed  you. 

absol.     1884  MKS.  V,  -\\ndtnother\\.  119 
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Hence  Hoaxing  vhl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1808  J.  P.  MALCOLM  Mann.  %•  Citst.  Land.  213  Contriving 
wonderful  stories  for  the  publick  . .  This  waggery  has  re- 
<vntly  received  the  elegant  term  of  hoaxing .  1815  Sixteen 
<V  Sixty  i.  iii,  Out  of  my  presence,  you  hoaxing  young 
rake-hell  !  1834  LYTTON  l'iit:r.  Rhine  xii.  143  You  know 
. .  hoaxing  is  a  fashionable  amusement  among  the  great. 

Hoax  (,h<?«ks  ,  sh.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  act  of 
hoaxing  ;  a  humorous  or  mischievous  deception, 
usually  taking  the  form  of  a  fabrication  of  some- 
thing fictitious  or  erroneous,  told  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  victim. 

1808  Sorting  Mag.  XXXII.  104  The  hoax  was  indeed 
most  successful.  1814  Sfock  Exch.  Laid  Open  20  The  day 
on  which  the  hoax  was  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
1815  Sixteen  $  Sixty  11.  iii,  In  spite  of  your  hoax  of  the 
liath  Doctor.  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXVIII.  382  Having 
amused  himself  with  a  mystification  (or  what  is  in  England 
vulgarly  called  a  hoax)  on  the  Mayor.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Lug.  xxi.  IV.  613  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
Prince ..  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax.  1876 
HOLLAND  Sev.  Oaks  xiv.  201  A  paper  which  manufactured 
hoaxes  and  vended  them  for  i,u\vs. 

b.  concretely.  One  who  is  a  deception, '  a  fraud*. 

1869  MHS.  H.  B.  STOWE  Oldtown  xxiv.  (1870)  263  After 
all,  the  beautiful  little  hoax  had  nothing  for  it  but  her  at^ 
tractive  soul-case. 

Hoaxee  >7uksr).    [f.  HOAX  v.  +  -KK.]    One 

who  is  hoaxed  ;  the  victim  of  a  hoax. 

1840  AV;c  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  277  Lynchpynne  ..  was 
enjoying  the  miseries  of  the  hoaxee  immensely.  1860  Macm. 
Mag.  1.  219  Perhaps  a  hoax  must  be  a  deception  supported 
by  evidence  such  as  the  hoaxee  thinks  he  can  appreciate, 
or  wishes  to  appear  to  understand. 

Hoaxer  ,h(?u-ks3Jj.     [f.  HOAX  v.  +  -KR  i.]    One 

who  hoaxes. 

1814  Stock  Exch.  Laid  Open  20  All  the  profit  the  hoaxers 

1889  Spectator  16  Nov.,  Spite  of  his  mercilessness  as 

a  hoaxer . .  Sothern  was  personally  a  very . .  kind-hearted  man. 

Hoa*xical,  a.    [f.  HOAX  sb.  +  -ic  +  -AL.]    Of 

liie  nature  of  a  hoax. 

1819  Blaikw.  Mag.  IV.  564  Its  want  of  unity,  and  there- 
fore use  . .  its  hoaxical  hodge-podging. 

Hoay,  int. :  see  HOY.  Hoazin  :  see  HOACTZIX. 

Hob  (hpb),  sb.l  Also  4-6  hobbe.  [A  familiar 
by-form  of  Rob  =  Robin,  Kobert :  cf.  the  parallel 
Ilodge,  IJick,  for  Roger,  Richard,  with  H  for  R  ; 
also  Dob,  Dobbin,  and  Dick  with  initial  D.] 

1.  A  familiar  or  rustic  variation  of  the  Christian 
name  Kobert  or  Robin.     Hence  formerly  a  generic 
name  for  :  A  rustic,  a  clown.     Cf.  HODGE. 

c  1335  Pol.  Songs  (Caniden)  216  Now  Kyng  Hobbe  [  =  Sire 
Robert  the  Bruytz]  in  the  inures  gongeth,  For  te  come  to 
toune  nout  him  ne  longeth.  1399  LASGL.  Rich.  Redeles  \. 
90  OJ>er  hobbis  }e  hadden  of  hurlewaynis  kynne.  1549 
CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  D  ij  b,  The  rudest  hobbe  that 
maie  be  piked  from  the  plough.  1573  TUSSEK  llnsb.  ix. 
(1878)  17  To  raise  betimes  the  lubberlie,  both  snorting  Hob 
ai:d  Mrirgerie.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  123  To  begge  of 
Hob  and  Dicke,  that  does  appeare  Their  needlesse  Vouches. 
i6xz  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxii.  (1632)  1115  Hob,  Die, 
and  Hie  (meaning  the  Rustickes).  1683  New  News  Jr. 
Bedlam  ii  More  fitter  for  the  Country  Hobs.  1778  Saints 
5  And  Priests  with  Hob  go  Snacks  and  share  the  \  teld.  1825 
BROCKETT,  Hob.  .also  a  clown  ;  contracted  from  Robin. 

2.  « Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck;  a  hobgoblin, 
sprite,  elf.     (See  also  HOB-THRUSH.) 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ii.  297  Whi,  who  is 
that  hob  ouer  the  wall?  we!  who  was  that  that  piped  so 
small?  1559  Alirr.  Mag,)  Owen  Glendour  viii,  Merlyn 
fathered  by  an  Hob.  ^1580  J.  JEFFERE  Bugbears  in. 
iii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  Neit.  Sfir.  (1897),  Puckes,  puckerels, 
hob  howlard  ..  and  Robin  Good-felow.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
A/ons.  Thomas  iv.  vi,  From  elves,  hobs,  and  fairies,  That 
trouble  our  dairies.. Defend  us,  good  Heaven  !  1627  DRAY- 
TON  \'y»tpliidia  Wks.  (1753)  462  Yet  much  they  doubted 
there  to  stay,  Lest  Hob  should  hap  to  find  them.  1891 
ATKINSON  Aloorlatul  I'ar.  65  If  there  was  a  'weight  oi 
work '  craving  to  be  done  . .  Hob  would  come  unasked,  un- 
warned to  the  rescue. 

b.  Phr.  To  play  hob:  to  'play  the  devil ',  work 
mischief. 

1853  KANI:  Grinncll  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  213.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  cold  metal  played  hob  with  the  tinkers. 
t3.  A  name  for  the  male  ferret.     Also  hob-ferret. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  136/1  The  male  . .  Ferret  [is] 
the  Hob.     1882  If'.  IS  ore.  C/oss.,  Hob-ferret,  a  male  ferret. 
[In  Staffordshire  the  male  of  a  ferret  is  called  'the  hob1, 
the  female  '  the  gill'.] 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  f  hob-clunch,  a  rustic, 
boor;  Hob  Collingwood  (seequot.);  hob-ferret 
(see  3) ;  hob-lantern  (also  hobby-lantern}^  a  Will- 
o'-the-wisp  ;  hob-like  a.,  rustic,  clownish,  boorish : 
fhoblob,  a  rustic,  clown  :  see  LOB. 

1578  WHETSTONE  znd  Pt.  Promos  fy  Cass.  in.  ii,  Rapa.\. 
What,  bytest  thou,  hobclunch  ?  John.  Yea,  that  chull  and 
punch.  1829  BROCKETT,  *IIob  Collingwood  . .  the  four  of 
heart!  at  whist;  considered  by  old  ladies  an  unliickj  • 
1825-80  JAMIESON,  //<>/•  (.W//«n'*W,  the  name  t;ivcn  to  tlit 
four  of  Hearts  at  whist.  Tevwtd[att>],  1847-78  HALLI.\ 
Ht>bl>y-lanthorn>  an  ignis  fat  u  us.  Also  termed  a  "Hob- 
lantern.  /  'ar.  dial.  1611  COTGR.,  Rude^  rude  ..  *hoblike, 
lumpish,  loblike.  1583  STANVHURST  sEncis  iv.  (Arb.)  99 
Foorth  with  thee  rustical  *hoblobs.  1599  NASIIK  l.cittfit 
St/t/fc  S  The  drafTe  of  the  carterly  Hoblobs. 

Hob,  st>.~  [Origin  obscure :  perhaps  more  words 
than  one.  Cf.  HUB.] 

1.  (Formerly  also  hub.}  In  a  fire-place,  the  part 
of  the  casing  having  a  surface  level  with  the  top 
of  the  grate. 


HOB. 

In  its  simplest  form  it  appears  to  have  been  a  boss  W 
of  clay   behind    the   fire,   the    '  back    of  the  chimney '   or 
'  grate ' ;  afterwards,  the  brick  or  stone  back  and  sides  of 
a  grate  ;  now,  usually,  the  iron-plated  sides  of  a  small  grate, 
on  which  things  may  be  set  to  warm. 

1511  Nottingham  Kcc.  111.  332  Makyng  of  an  hubbe  in 
the  ketchyn.  1600  SURFI.ET  Countne  l-'arnte  \.  xii.  54 
Soot  taken  off  from  the  hub  of  the  chimney.  1674  KAY 
N.C.  Words  26  Hob,  the  back  of  the  Chimney,  1772  in  Brand 
A/.  Antiq.  (1813)  II.  243  ttoff,  Ordering  their  cupfuls  to  be 
placed  on  the  Hob  of  the  Grate.  1801  Trans.  Si>L.  Arfs 
XIX. 325  The  hobbs.  .project  two  inches  and  a  half  before 
the  fire-grate,  a  1825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hob,  Hub.. 
2.  The  flat  ends  of  a  kitchen  range,  or  of  a  Bath-stove  \  not 
the  back.  .Saucepans,  tea-kettles,  etc.  are  set  upon  the  hub. 
a  1839  PKAKD  Poems  (1864)  II.  201  If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on 
the  hob.  1866  ROGERS  .  J^vvV.  <y  Prices  I.  xviii.  421  In  the 
manor-houses,  .and  still  more  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
the  fire  was  made  against  a  hob  of  clay. 

2.  A  (rounded)  peg  or  pin  used  as  a  mark  or 
target  in  games ;  esp.  one  of  the  iron  pins  used  in 
quoits.     Also,  A  game  in  which  these  arc  used. 

1589  NASHE  Martins  Months  Mimic  20  Leaulng  the 
obscurer  hobbs  that  first  they  began  with,  to  shoote  a  maine 
for  the  vpshot,at  the  fairest  markesofall.  1676  WYCHKHLEY 
PI.  Dealer  \.  Wks.  iRtldg.)  105/2  To  tell  your  honour  the 
truth,  we  were  at  hob  in  the  hall,  and  whilst  my  brother 
and  I  were  quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  by  us.  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  n.  ii.  69  Stand  at  one  of  the  iron 
marks  and  throw  an  equal  number  of  quoits  to  the  other, 
and  the  nearest  of  them  to  the  hob  are  reckoned  towards 
the  game.  1847-78  HALLIWF.LL,  Hob,  a  small  piece  of  wood 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  by  boys  to  set  up  on  end, 
to  put  half- pence  on  to  chuck  or  pitch  at  with  another  half- 
penny. 1855  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Rnr.  Sports  (1859)  510 
The  Game  [Quoits]  is  played  by  driving  two  hobs  into  the 

f  round  at  the  distance  agreed  upon  [etc.].     1883  Almond- 
ury  Glass.,  //<>£,  the   name   of  a  stone   used  in  various 
games,  such   as  'cots  and   twys ',  for  placing   the   stakes 
upon,  or  in  'duckstone'. 

3.  (Also  huh.}    'A  hardened,  threaded  spindle, 
by  which  a  comb  or  chasing-tool  may  be   cut' 
(Knight  Diet.  Jlfeek.'). 

1873  C.  P.  B.  SHELLEY  Workshop  Appliances.  \\\.  (1883)  100 
Instruments,  known  as  hobs,  are  also  employed  in  forming 
the  cutting  ends  of  screw-chasing  tools  for  use  in  the  lathe. 

4.  The  shoe  of  a  sledge. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.>,  Hob,  the  shoe 
or  soal  [sole]  of  a  sledge.  1852  G.  H.  ANDREWS  Agric. 
Engin.  III.  41  A  long  thick  log  of  wood,  which  slides  upon 
the  ground  as  the  hob  or  shoe  of  a  sledge. 

5.  Short  for  HOBNAIL.     Also  dial,  hob-prick. 
1828  Craven  /?/«/.,  Hob-prick,  a  wooden  peg  driven  into 

the  heels  of  shoes.  1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  II.  xix. 
222  He  now  wears  shining  boots  with  hardly  a  hob  in  'em. 
Hob,  z'-1  local.  [Cf.  HUB,  sod,  uneven  spot 
of  ground.]  trans.  To  cut  the  high  tufts  of  grass 
in  a  pasture,  or  those  left  or  missed  in  ordinary 
mowing.  See  quots. 

1799  A.  YOUNG  Agnc.  Line.  196  Beasts  are  changed  while 
bobbing  is  done;    and  the  sooner  it  is  bobbed  the  better. 
1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.    II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Hobbing 
(Linc.\  mowing  the  high  tufts  of  grass  in  a  pasture.     1888 
Sheffield  Gloss.)  Hob,  to  cut  pieces  of  grass  left  untouched  in 
hedge  bottoms,  etc. ,  by  a  mowing  machine,  or  by  the  ordin- 
ary scythe.     A  farmer  will  say..'  Hob  the  hedge  bottoms'. 

Hob,  z>.-  dial.  [Origin  unknown.]  trans.  To 
bring  up  (a  young  animal)  by  hand. 

1793  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Sussex  75  When  they  are  a  fortnight 
old,  the  calf  is  hobbed  upon  skim  milk.    1875  PAKISH  Sas^-.v 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  Two  little  pigs  which  she  was  hobbing-up. 
b.   Comb,  hob-lamb,  a  lamb  reared  by  hand. 

1847  in  HALLIWELL.  1875  PAKISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Hob-lamb, 
a  pet  lamb,  brought  up  by  hand.  1893  in  Surrey  Gloss. 

Hob,  z>.3  dial.  [f.  HOB  ^5.]  trans.  To  fur- 
nish with  hobnails. 

1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crowd  n.  iv.  38,    I  went  into 
Griffin's  to  have  my  boots  hobbed. 

Hob,  in  the  phrases  hob-a-nob,  hob  and  nob,  hob 
or  nob :  see  HOB-NOB  ;  in  Hob  Monday,  Tuesday, 
-iide>  corrupt  or  erron.  forms  (perh.  only  scribal)  of 
hok-  or  HOCK  MONDAY,  etc.?  cf.  HOP-. 

t  Hob  all.  Obs.  Forms  :  6  hoball,  howball, 
hobbel,  hobil,  9  hobbil,  hob-hald.  [perh.  f. 
HOB  $b\  i;  but  this  does  not  explain  howball ^\ 
A  clown,  fool,  idiot. 

rtI553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  44  Ye  are  such 
a  calfe,  such  an  asse,  such  a  blocke,  Such  a  Hlburne,  such 
a  hoball  \v.r.  bobil],  such  a  lobcocke.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
55/34  A  Cobbel,  dullard,  h:i:bcs,  bardus.  An  Hobbel,  idem. 
4-1570  Pride  ff  LffttJl,  (1841)  48  The  worst  of  them  no  how- 
ball,  ne  no  foole.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hobbil,  a  fool.  1847- 
78  HALLIWELL,  Hob-hald,  a  foolish  clown.  North. 

Hobbadehoy,  hobbedehoy,  etc. :  see  HOB- 
BLEDEHOY. 

Hobbed  (lybd),  a.  dial.  [?  f.  HOB  sb:^\  Hav- 
ing a  hard  inflamed  lump. 

a  1722  LISLE  Hush.  (1757)  352  Sometimes  a  cow's  i-.dder 
will  be  hobbed  after  she  has  calved. 

Hobber-nob,  -nobber.  [Corruption  of  hob 
or  nob.']  =  HOB-NOB. 

1800  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jnils.  (1801)  IV.  265  They  never  \\ill 

§o  hobber-nob  at  the  fount !     1829  D,  CONWAY  Norway  i  j8 
uch  is  the  hobbernobberiofi — timdiir^  with  yours  the  rim 
of  the  persons  cja.v-,  with  whom  you  drink  wine. 

Hobbesian  (h^-bzian),   a.      [f.    the    name    of 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  an  English  philo- 
sopher :  see  -IAN.]   Of  or  relating  to  Hobbes  or  his 
philosophy.     Hence  Hobbesianism  =  HOBBISM. 
1776  O.  CAMTBELL  I'hilos.  Rhef.  (1801)  I.  i.   ii.  76  Any 
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admirer  of    iJie    Hobbcslan    Philosophy,     a  1866  J.   GROTR 
Exam.  U;i!if.  /'////< v.  ix.  uSyol  158   Mr.  Mill   tries  t 
above     hi',     !!<  :>1  n'-ianisin.       1888    HUXI.KV    in    iyt/i    • 
XXIII.  165  The  HobbeMan  war  of  each  against  all  was  the 
normal  state  of  existence. 

Hobbet,  -it.  local,     [perh.  a  phonetic  var.  of 

HOPPET.] 

1.  A  seed-basket :  sec  I  IUITKT  .^.'  i. 

2.  A  local  measure  =  2  J-  bushels. 

1863  MOKTON  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  HoM>ct  (N. 
Wales)  of  \vhc;it,  weighs  168  Ibs.  ;  of  beans.  180;  of  barley, 

147  J  of  oats,  105;  beinij  -2\  bushels  imperial,  1896  Dftlty 
News  8  Oct.  9/5  Potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  ground  and  can 

be  had  for  is.  a  hoi  •" 

Hobbey,  obs.  form  of  HOBBY. 

fHo'bbian,  a.  and  sl>.  Obs.  [f.  Hobb(es\  see 
prec.  and  -IAN.]  A.  adj.  =HOBBESIAN. 

1687  Death's  I'is.  214  Id 'e  make  the  Sceptic  and  the 
Hobbia.ii  Schools  Recant  their  Maxims  and -Confound  their 
Ru!e>.  1696  J.  KmvAKns  Ih'iuonstr.  Exist.  God  Ep.  Ded. 

4  The  vanity  and  inconsistency  of  the  Hobbian  creed. 

B.  sb.    --  HOBBIST. 

ft  1691  BAXTER  Charac.  Hale  in  Chambers'  Cycl.  Eng, 
Lit.i  The  Hobbians  and  other  infidels.  I754  Connoisseur 
No.  35  F  13  Bob  Booty  was  a  strict  Hobbian,  and  main- 
tained, that  men  were  m  a  natural  state  of  war  with  each 
other.  1857  [see  HOBBIST]. 

Hence  Ho-bbianism  =  HOBBISM. 

t  c  1651  H.  MORK  in  R.  Ward  Life(yio}  287  But  the  Error 
is.. a  kind  of  Theological  Hobbianism.  1702  C.  MATHER 
Magn.  Ckr.  n.  App.  (1852)  218  Any  governour  that  kens 
Hobbianism,  can  easily  contrive  ways  enough  to  wreak  a 
spite,  where  he  owes  it. 

t  Hobbididance,  hoberdidance.  Obs.  [The 
first  element  seems  to  be  Hobby  or  Hobert,  perh.  in 
same  sense  as  HOB  si'.1  2,  4  (cf.  Hobby- lantern)  t  but 
perh.  associated  with  HOBBY-HOUSE  2  ;  the  rest 
seems  to  be  F.  de  danse  '  of  the  dance '  sc.  morris.] 
The  name  of  a  malevolent  sprite  or  fiend,  one  of 
those  introduced  in  the  morris-dance. 

1603  HARSNKT  Pop.  Impost,  x.  49  Frateretto,  Fliberdi- 
gibbet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto  were  foure  deuils  of  the 
round,  or  Morrice.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  i.  62  Five  fiends 
have  been  in  Poor  Tom  at  once ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicat ;  Hob- 
bididance [(?<?.'  Hobbididence],  prince  of  dumbness. .  Flibber- 
tigibbet of  mopping  and  mowing. 

t  Hobbinoll,  hobinoll.  Obs.  Also  hobbi- 
nol,  -all,  -old,  hobinall,  hobynoll,  hobnol. 
[app.  f.  Hob,  Hobby,  or  Hobbin  ^see  prec.)  app.  with 
reference  to  the  sense  '  rustic  '  of  HOB  sb^-  +  NOLL 
head,  pate,  noddle  (or ^AToll~ Oliver):  cf.  also  Ho- 
BALL.]  The  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Spenser's  Shep- 
herds Calendar\  hence,A  countryman,  rustic,  boor. 

[1579  SIJI-:NSEK  Shcph.  Cal.  Apr.  Argt.,  The  speakers  herein 
be  Hobbinoll  and  Thenott,  two  shepheardes.  1579  E.  K. 
Gloss.  Ibid.  Jan.,  Hohbinol  is  a  fained  country  name, 
whereby,  .seemeth  to  be  hidden  the  person  of  some  his  very 
speciall  and  most  familiar  freend.]  1600  3 1  aides  Metitnt. 
iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  I.  149  So  Hobinoll  the  plowman  calls 
his  dame.  1636  HEYWOOD  Lwtfs  Alistris  n.  Wks.  1874  V. 
115  This  hobinall,  this  nisticke,  this  base  clowne.  a  1652 
BKOME  Queen  <$•  Cone.  iv.  v.  Wks.  1873  II.  92  Indeed  I  do 
not  like,  .the  countenances  of  these  Hobnols.  [1880  Enc\<.  I. 
Brit.  XI.  501/1  To  the  student  of  Spenser  he  [Gabriel  Har- 
vey] is  familiar  . .  as  the  Hobbinol  who  wrote  the  poem  pre- 
fixed to  the  '  Faerie  Queen'.] 

Hobbisll  (hp'bij), a.1  rare.  [f.  HOB  sb.^  +  -IBH.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  '  hob '  or  rustic  ;  clownish. 

1823  GK,  KENNEDY  Anna  ^0^(1837)91  To  associate  with 
their  rude  hobbish  boys. 

fHo'bbish,  a.-  Obs.  rare.    [f.  JMb(e$  +  -ISH.] 

=  HOBBESIAN. 

1704  E.  WARD  Dissent.  Hypocr.  12  Their  Notions  Machia- 
vihan,  Hobbish,  Draw  Multitudes,  because  they're  Mobbish. 

Hobbism  (h^rbiz'm).  \i,Hobb(es  (see  HOBBE- 
SIAN)  -f  -ISM.]  The  philosophy  or  principles  of 
Thomas  Hobbes. 

1691  W.  NICHOLLS  Answ.  Naked  Gospel  go  A  mixture  of 
Platonism,  Hobbism,  and  Sabellianism.  1706  HF.ARNE  Col- 
lect. 26  Apr.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  235  Y"  . .  Scheme  savours  of  Hob- 
bism. 1874  (TKEEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  1.602  '  Hobbism' be- 
came, ere  he  [Thomas  Hobbes]  died,  the  popular  synonym 
for  irreligion  and  immorality. 

So  Ho'bbist,  an  advocate  or  adherent  of  Hobbism, 
a  disciple  of  Hobbes ;  attrib.  =  HOBBEHIAN.     Hob-    j 
bi'Stical  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  according  to  the    i 
Hobbists.     Ho'bbize  v.    intr.y  to  philosophize  in 
the  way  of  Hobbes. 

1681  BAXTER  Search  Schism  ii.  19  Swearers  and  Atheists, 
*Hobbists  and  wicked  men  are  members  of  their  Church. 
1756-82  J.  WAKTDN  Rss.  Pope  (1806)  II.  47  With  all  the 
malignity  of  a  discontented  Hobbist.  1857  BUCKLE  Ch'Hiz. 
!•  vii.  357  Every  man  who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  was 
stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  called 
a  Hobbian.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ix.  §  i.  602  The  Hob- 
bist philosophy.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  iv.  vii.  238  He 
only  acts  by  an  vHobbistical  Fatality.  1696  J.  EDWARDS 
Demonstr.  Exist.  God  n,  109  We  must  not  surmise  that  this 
great  man  began  10  *Hobbize. 

Hobbits,  var.  HOWITZ  Obs.9  a  howitzer. 
Hobble  (h^b'l),^.  Also  4hobelen,  4-8  hoble, 

5  hobyll,  6  hobbil,  -yll.    [Recorded  from  I4th  c. : 
app.  cognate  with  Du.  hobbekn  'to  toss,  rock  from 
side  to  side,  ride  on  a  hobby-horse,  halt,  stammer, 
stutter',  which  appears  in  Teuthonista  1475  as  a 
synonym  of  wyntclcti,  'hoblen,  volutare,  volvere', 
an<l  is  taken  as  dim.  of  hobben  to  toss  or  rock  (as  a 
boat  on  the  billows) ;  cf.  sense  i. 


HOBBLE. 

:n.  di.il.  Jwppclnt  in  IJavaria,  to  move  up 
.-iini  down  like  a  bad  rider  on  a  trotting  horse,  in  Switz.  to 

'.li'wni.xh  jiniiji;-,  a  No,  to  jolt,  as  a  cart  over  stones, 
iterative  of  hopfen  to  hop,  referred  by  some  to  an  original 

v/,  by-form  of  * heppdn  to  hop(Paul  &  Br.  Beitr.  IX.  163). 
But  both  form-  and  sen^e-history  offer  many  obscurities; 
in  particular,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the  trans, 
senses  really  belong  to  the  same  word.] 

1.  intr.     To  move  unsteadily  up  and   down   in 
riding,  floating,  etc. ;  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  surge, 
as  a  boat  ;  to  rock  from  side  to  side,  to  wabble. 

13..  Sir  Tristr.  1161  Tristremes  schip  was  }are.  .pe  hauen 
he  gan  outfare  . .  Ni^en  woukes  and  mare  He  hohled  vp 
and  doun  ;  A  wind  to  wil  him  bare  To.. an  hauen  in  irland. 
1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv.  447  Thai  ..  held  thame  thair  so 
lang  hobland,  1'hat  of  thre  batis  drownyt  twa.  1543  A  si  HAM 
Toj:oph.  (Arb.)  133  Yf  the  shafte  be  lyght,  it  wyl  starte,  if 
it  be  heuye,  it  wil  hoble.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY:  I'*ly;<, 
I'olwart  279  On  Alhallow  euen,  When  our  good  riighbours 
doe  ryd.  -Some  hobland  on  ane  hempstalke,  hoveand  to  the 
hight.  1813-17  COGAN  Eth.  Quest.  Note  B  i  K.I,  His  hoop 
..If  It  hobbles  in  its  motion,  upon  perfectly  level  ground, 
it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle. 

2.  To  walk  with  an  unsteady  rising  and  falling 
gait,  as  one  whose  limbs  give  way  under  him ;  to 
walk  lamely  and  with  difficulty;  to  limp. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  113  Out  of  heuene  in-to  belle 
hobleden  faste.  c  1394  P.  PL  Crede  106  We  haunten  none 
tauernes  ne  hobelen  abouten  ;  At  marketts  &  myracles  we 
metlleb  vs  nevere.  r  1460  Towneley  Alyst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
xvii.  6  Lo  !  so  I  hobyll  all  on  held,  That  vnethes  may  I 
walk  for  eld.  1508  DUNUAR  Fiytingw.  Kenned ie  212  Upoun 
thy  botingis  hobland  hard  as  home.  1530  PALSCR.  586/1, 
I  hoble,  or  halte,  or  lomber,  as  a  horse  dothe.  1601 
?MARSTON  Pasquit  $  Kath.  \.  136  Some  old  Beldame  hob- 
bling ore  my  graue.  1666  Land.  Gas.  3  Sept.,  Many 
cripples  were  sten  hobbling  about  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  99  In  stony  ways  the 
poor  creatures  [camels]  hobble  very  much.  1781  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Lett.  15  May,  I  now  hobble  about  the  garden 
with  a  stick.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  xiii,  The 
..old  gentleman,  .now  hobbles  about  on  rheumatic  joints. 

b.  To  dance,  to  bob  (with  an  implication  of 
clumsiness  or  imperfection).  Also  trans. 

[Cf.  the  Germ.  dial,  equivalents  above.] 

1S3S  LYNDESAY  Satyre  5624  Menstrell,  blaw  vp  ane  brawll 
of  France  ;  Let  se  quha  hobbils  best.  1712  BUTJGELL  Sped. 
No.  301  F  i  The  same  Folly  . .  makes  Clodius,  who  was 
a  celebrated  Dancer  at  five  and  twenty,  still  love  to  hobble 
in  a  Minuet,  tho'  he  is  past  Threescore.  1753  FOOTE  Eng. 
in  Paris  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  48  I'll  just  hobble  over  a  minuet 
by  way  of  exercise.  1763  GOLDSM.  Cit,  IV.  Ixxviii,  At  sixty 
[she]  shall  hobble  a  rigadoon  when  she  can  scarcely  hobble 
out  without  a  crutch. 

3.  fig.  To  proceed  irregularly  and   haltingly  in 
action  or  speech  ;  (of  verse)  to  have  an  irregular 
or  halting  rhythm,  to  'limp'.    Also  trans,  lo  utter 
haltingly. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  nat  to  Court  523  His  Latyne  tonge 
dothe  hobbyfl,  He  doth  but  cloute  and  cobbill  In  Tullis 
faculte.  a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcin,  \\.  lArb.)  146  Carmen 
Exametrum  doth  rather  trotte  &  hoble,  than  runne  smothly 
in  our  English  tong,  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  11851)  351 
His  first  Argument,  all  but  what  hobbles  to  no  purpos  is 
this.  1717  PRIOR  Ahna  \.  162  While  you  Pindaric  truths 
rehearse,  She  hobbles  in  alternate  verse.  <  i8oz  CANNING 
Poet.  Wks.  (1827)  45  When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely,  What 
'Hear  hims'  burst  from  brother  Hiley.  1813  HOBHOUSE 
Jonrn.  Albania  (ed.  2)  1000  The  Caimacam  . .  proceeded  to 
speak  to  the  Ambassador,  but  hobbled  repeatedly,  and  was 
prompted  . .  by  the  Grand  Signior.  Ibid.  1001  The  Caima- 
cam. .began,  hobbling  another  speech. 

4.  trans.  To  embarrass,  perplex,  foil,  nonplus : 
in  Sc.  hobble. 

1762  GOLUS.M.  Cit.  W.  cxix,  I  could  give  no  account  of 
myself  (that  was  the  thing  that  always  hobbled  me),  a  1823 
in  Byron  Juan  xi.  xix.  note,  You'll  be  hobbled  in  making 
a  Clout.  1825  JAMIESON,  Hubble^  to  confuse,  or  reduce  to 
a  state  of  perplexity,  Roxb,  To  be  habbled^  to  be  perplexed 
or  nonplussed,  to  be  foiled  in  any  undertaking,  ibid. 

5.  slang.  To  take  into  custody,  'nab'. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.*  Hobbled,  taken  up,  or  in 
custody. 

6.  To  cause  to  hobble  or  limp.    lit.  and  fig. 
1870  LOWELL  Study  IVind.^  Chaucer  (1886)  243  Sometimes 

they  thrust  in  a  word  or  words  that  hobble  the  verse.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLKY  W.  Africa  109  On  bis  feet  are  a  pair  of 
ammunition  boots  that  fairly  hobble  him. 

7.  To  tie  or  fasten  together  the  legs  of  (a  horse 
or  other  beast)  to  prevent  it  from  straying,  kicking, 
etc.  [In  this  sense  HOPPLE  occurs  earlier.] 

1831  R.  Cox  Adv.  Columb.  Rh>.  I.  155  twte,  Their  two 
fore  legs  were  tied  together.  This  we  called  hobbling.  1835 
W.  IRVING  Crayon  Misc.,  Tour  Trairics  xi.  11863)  61  The 
horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say,  their  fore  legs  were 
fettered  with  cords  or  leathern  straps.  1835  J.  P.  KENNEDY 
Horse  Shoe  R.  xvii.  (1860)  206  The  horses  were  hobbled,  by 
a  cord  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  foot.  1893  E.  REEVES 
Houii'ivard  Boutid  211  Hundreds  of  cattle  lying  down, 
their  fore  legs  hobbled  with  rope. 

Hence  Hobbled///,  a.  (in  sense  7). 

1860  DICKBNS  Untomm.  Trav.  xi,  What  tramp  children 
do  I  see  here. .  making  a  toy  of  the  hobbled  old  horse  ?  1878 
Miss  BRADFJON  Open  Vcrd.  xlv.  302  [She]  had  hung  upon 
him  like  a  log  on  a  hobbled  donkey. 

Hobble  (hfb'l),  sb.     [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  action  of  hobbling ;  an  uneven,  clumsy, 
infirm  gait,  with  sinking  and  rising  of  the  body. 
Also_/%r.  of  utterance. 

1727  Sun  i  GuUh'cr  i.  iv,  We  can  plainly  discover  one  of 
bis  heeN  higher  lh;iii  the  other  ;  which  gives  him  a  hobble 
in  his  gait.  1750  CHESTKRF.  Lett.  (1774)  III.  42  There  is 
still  a  considerable  hitch  or  hobble  in  your  enunciation. 
1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  \,  His  pace  was  a  species  of 
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hobble.  1874  \V  ji  .Vat.  Hill.  ^  The  walk  of  the  Drang. 
outan  is  little  better  than  an  awkward  hobble. 

2.  Jig.  An  awkward  or  perplexing  situation  from 
which  extrication  is  difficult,    dial,  and  colloij.     In 
Sc.  /saHi.'c,  a  difficulty,  a  perplexity. 

1775  ASH,  Hcbblc,  .  .a  kind  of  blunder.  1776  FOOTE  Capu- 
chin u,  Take  care  what  you  say  !  you  see  what  a  hobble 
we  had  like  to  have  got  into.  1799  G.  WASHINGTON  Lttt. 
Writ.  1893  XIV.  193,  I  think  you  Wise  men  of  the  East, 
have  got  yourselves  in  a  hobble.  1807  TANNAHILL  I\'C»ts 
41  lam.l  Klse,  like  the  hero  of  our  fable,  We'll  oft  be 
plunged  into  a  babble.  iSao  BYRON  Blues  i.  64  Pray  get 
out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can.  1866  Sat.  K<^'.  10 
Nov.  575  We  had  got  into  such  a  hobble,  there  really 
seemed  no  way  out  of  it  save  by  betaking  ourselves  to 
spiritual  weapons. 

3.  A  rope,  strap,  clog,  or  other  apparatus  used 
for  hobbling  a  horse  or  other  beast  (see  HOBBLE 
v.  7);  transf.  a  fetter;  =  HOPPLE  sl>.  '    Usually  in//.) 

1831  YOUATT  //  'arse  vii.  (1847)  158  The  Horse  must  be  cast 
and  secured,  and  the  limb  .  .  removed  from  the  hobbles  and 
extended.  1844-4  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  cf  Farm  (1840)  I.  525/1 
The  hobbles  are  then  placed  on  the  hind  fetlocks  [of  the 
cow]  to  keep  the  heels  down.  1850  SMKDLEY  /'.  Fairltgk 
li.  440  A  picturesque  donkey,  whose  fore-feet  being  fastened 
together  by.  .'hobbles',  advanced  by  a  series  of  jumps. 

Ho'bble-blisll.  The  North  American  Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum  lantanoidcs,  a  small  shrub 
with  cymes  of  white  flowers  and  purple  berries. 

1842  LOUDON  Encycl.  Trees  ff  Shrubs  520.  1858  THOREAU 
Maine  If.  ii.  (1894)  116  The  mountain-ash  was  now  very 
handsome,  as  also  the  wayfarer's-tree  or  hobble-bush,  with 
its  ripe  purple  berries  mixed  with  red. 


Hobbledehoy  .h^-b'ld/hoi:),  hobbadehoy 

(hp-ba-l,  hobbedehoy  (hp-b;"-).  colloq.  Forms: 
a.  6  hobledehoye,  8-9  hobble-de-hoy,  hob- 
blede-,  9  hobbledyhoy  ;  8-9  hob(b)letehoy, 
hobblety-hoy.  0.  6  hobbard  de  hoy,  habber 
de  hoy,  7  hab(b)erdehoy,  hoberdihoye,  hob- 
berdy-hoy,  hober-de-hoy(e,  hubber  de  hoy, 
9  hobberdehoy.  y.  7  hobet-a-hoy,  hobody- 
hoye,  8  hobedihoy,  hobby  de  hoy,  8-9  hobby- 
dehoy,  9  hobby-de-hoy,  hobide-,  hobada-, 
hobbydy-,hobbade-,  hobbady-,  hobbede-,  hob- 
bedyhoy,  hobbety-,  hobbity-hoy.  [A  colloquial 
word  of  unsettled  form  and  uncertain  origin.  One 
instance  in  hoble-  occurs  in  1540  ;  otherwise  hober-, 
hobber-,  are  the  prevailing  forms  before  1  700  ;  these, 
with  the  forms  in  hobe-,  hobby-,  suggest  that  the 
word  is  analogous  in  structure  to  Hoberdidance,Hob- 
bididance,  and  ffobidy-booby,  q.v.  :  cf.  also  HOBEKD. 
Some  of  the  variants  are  evidently  due  to  the  effort 
of  popular  etymology  to  put  some  sense  into  an  odd 
and  absurd-looking  word.  It  is  now  perh.  most 
frequently  associated  with  hobble,  and  taken  to  have 
ludicrous  reference  to  an  awkward  and  clumsy  gait. 
The  word  has  been  often  discussed  :  see  Ray,  Jamieson, 
Forby,  Skeat  lin  Pkilal.  Trans.  1885-^,  302).  The  form 
has  naturally  suggested  a  French  origin.  Jamieson  held 
that  '  hoberdcfajy  has  been  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the 
French  ',  and  suggested,  for  first  part,  F.  hobercati,  hobreau 
hobby  (the  hawk),  also  'petit  gcntilhomme  campagnard  ' 
I.  Sure'),  according  to  Diet.  Trhjoux,  '  also  applied  to  those 
who  are  apprentices  or  novices  in  the  world  '.  But  no 
confirmatory  evidence  has  been  found  in  French  or  even  in 
Anglo*  French.] 

1.  A  youth  at  the  age  between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood, a  stripling  ;  esp.  a  clumsy  or  awkward  youth. 
a.  1540  [see  c.  below].  1713  STEELE  Cause.  Lovers  in.  i, 
I  was  then  a  Hobble-de-hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  little  tisht 
Girl.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Convers.  i.  Wks.  1766  XI.  158  Why 
he's  a  mere  hobbledehoy,  neither  a  man  nor  a  boy.  1821 
Blackw.  Mag.  X.  571/1  The  squire  and  his  good  lady,  .fol- 
lowed by  a  dozen  hoydens  and  hobbletehoys.  1841  L.  HUNT 
Seer  (1864  ii,  1  was  then  a  little  hobble-de-hoy.  1874  I,. 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  v.  172  Her  awkward 
hobbledehoy  of  a  son  offends  against  the  proprieties.  1891 
Pali  Ma-U  (r.  25  June  3/1  There  is  nowadays  an  immense 
public  of  hobbledehoys  —  of  allages  —  and  there  are  even  men 
of  culture  and  critical  capacity  who  take  a  perverse  pleasure 
in  affecting  hobbledehoyhood. 

3.  1573  TL-SSICK  Husk.  Ix.  (1878)  138  The  lirst  seuen  yeers 
bring  vp  as  a  childe,  The  next  to  learning,  for  waxing  too 
wilde.  The  next  kecpe  vnder  sir  hobbard  de  hoy,  The  next 
a  man  no  longer  a  boy.  1611  J.  DAVIES  Sco.  Folly  Wks. 
1878  II.  32/2  Peace  lowing  cow-babe,  lubberly-hobberdy-hoy. 
1637  BRIAN  Pisse-Proph.  (1679)  48  His  Hubber  de  hoy, 
which  is  his  man-boy,  or  half  a  man,  and  half  a  boy.  1648 
HEXHAM  Dutch.  Diet.,  Een  Jong  manneken,  a  young  Boy, 
a  Habberdehoy,  or  a  Stripling. 

y.  1638  FORD  Fancies  iv.  i.  Wks.  1869  II.-.-  ,3  This  geldeil 
hobet-a-hoy  is  a  corrupted  pander.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod 
Htubaadm.  VI.  1.  140.  What  we  call  in  the  Country  a  Hobby 
at  Hoy,  between  a  Slan  and  a  Boy.  a.  1825  FORBY  Voc. 
E.  Anglia,  Hobidehoy,  a  lad  approaching  to  manhood.  i8a8 
Craven  Dial.,  Hobbity-Hoy.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  F./eanor's 
VKL  I.  x.  193  A  gaunt,  long-legged  hobadahoy  of  eighteen. 
D.  transf.  (In  quot.  1702,  ?a  mongrel  or  nonde- 
script affair.) 

1678  T.  JONES  Heart  f,  Right  Sm.  118  Some  ho-body 
hoyes,  and  no  right  sons  of  the  one  church  or  of  the  other. 
1701  Secret  Mfrcury  9  Sept.  in  Hone  Erery-aay  ilk.  118261 
I.  1240  Enter  a  hobletehoy  of  a  dance,  and  Dogget,  in  "Id 
woman  s  petticoats  and  red  waistcoat.  iSaa  I.  AMU  Elia 
Ser.  i.  Roast  Pig,  Things  between  pig  and  pork  —  those 
hobby  de  hoys.  1861  C.  BONER  Forest  Creatures  12  They 
[young  wild  boars]  are  either  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  the 
present  or  the  hobberdehoys  of  the  last  year. 
C.  attri/i. 
1540  PALSGRAVE  Ir.  Fulloniu*  Atolastus  i.  i,  Theyr  hoble- 
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dehoye  tyme  . .  the  yeres  that  one  is  ncyther  a  man  nor 
a  buyc.  1848  THACKERAY  i'/fr.  of  Snobs  1,  Mrs.  Chuff's  hobha- 
dehoy  footboy.  1886  JEK.IMK  Idle  Thoughts  1.1889)  101  A 
man  rarely  carries  his  shyness  past  the  hobbledehoy  period. 
2.  Locally  applied  by  children  to  a  large  clumsy 
top.  (Cf.  HOBBLER-  2.) 

1825  I'.KocKKTT  s.v.,  Children  call  a  large  unmanageable 
top,  a  hobblety  hoy. 

Henct-'  Hobbledehoy  dom,  the  condition  of  a 
hobbledehoy;  also  concr.  hobbledehoys  collectively. 
Hobbledehoy  Ixood,  the  age  or  condition  of  a 
hobbledehoy,  adolescence.  Hobbledehoy 'ish  a., 
like  a  hobbledehoy.  Hobbledehoy -ism,  the  con- 
dition or  character  of  a  hobbledehoy. 

1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Charming  Ftll&iv  I .  vi.  69  The  period 
of  *  hob  bled  ehoydom.  1889  T.  A.  GUTHKIK  Pariah  in.  vii, 
The  hobble-de-hoydom  of  that  village . .  had  assembled.  1836 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  483  Enquiries  into  the  exact  period 
of  Athenian  *hobble-de-hoyhood.  a  1863  THACKERAY  Fatal 
Boots  iv,  From  boyhood  until  hobbadyhoyhood — from  four- 
teen until  seventeen.  1812  G.  COI.MAN  Poet.  Vagaries  (1814) 
12  When  Master  Daw  full  fourteen  years  had  told,  He  grew 
as  it  is  termed,  *hobbedyhoy-ish.  1874  BURNAND  My  time 
xxvi.  236  In  a  rude,  shy,  hobbledehoyish  way.  1837  New 
Monthly  Mag.  L.  123  They  feel  themselves  springing  into 
*hobbledyhoyism.  1864  Homeward  Mail  2  Aug.  665  It  is 
an  unfailing  characteristic  of  hobbledehoyism  to  dress  and 
to  talk  like  a  man,  before  thinking  and  acting  as  a  man. 

Hobbler1  (h^bla-i).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms: 
4-9  hobler,  hobeler,  hobiler,  4  hoblur,  (4  hob- 
iner),  5  hobyler,  (Hist.  6  hobellar,  hobbiler, 
8  hobelar,  9  hobbelar,  hobiller,  hobelour  ,  9 
hobbler.  [In  Anglo Fr.  hobeleor,  -lour,  also  hobe- 
ler, hobler  ;Godef.),  in  med.L.  hobelldritts,  hober- 
arius  (Du  Cange),  a  deriv.  of  hobi,  kobin,  HOBBY 
sb.*t  app.  of  irregular  formation.] 

1.  A  retainer  bound  to  maintain  a  hobby  for  mili- 
tary service  ;  a  soldier  who  rode  a  hobby,  a  light 
horseman.  Ob$,  exc.  Hist. 

c  1308  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  196  And  tlios  hoblurs,  name- 
lich,  That  husbond  bcnimeth  en  of  grund.  [iyi$\¥\Cafond. 
Rotul.  Patent.  (1802)  96  De  Hobelarns  eligendis,  apud  Beau- 
lieu  4°  April,]  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  no  And  fifty  thousand 
of  archerys  He  had,  forouten  the  hoblerys.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxcii.  169  The  Englysshmen  fled  bytwene  the 
hobylers  and  the  grete  hoost.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Sect. 
Cftron.  (1805)  II.  20  Of  such  armed  men  as  they  called 
hoblers  set  forth  by  the  borrowes  and  good  townes  twentie 
thousand.  1612  DAVIFS  Why  Ireland  etc.  (1787)  25  Twenty 
hoblers,  armed  (the  Irish  horsemen  were  so  called,  because 
they  served  on  hobbies).  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 
n.  xi.  (1739)  59  By  Hoblers,  meaning  those  now  called  light 
Horse-men.  1736  CARTE  Ormonde  \\.  305  The  Irish  armies 
consisted  of  Hoblers  which  were  their  horse,  and  Kearnes 
which  were  their  foot.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist,  Ess. 
Introd.  19  Richard  de  Burgh  was  ordered  to  forward  from 
Ireland  300  Hobelers  for  service  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
U  Erron.  used  for  hobby. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  viii,  I  guess  him,  by  his  trotting 
hobbler.. to  be  the  follower  of  some  of  the  southland  lords. 
//•A/.,  While  he  himself  remounted  his  hobbler. 
f2.  (See  quots.)   Obs. 

157  .  LAMBARDE  in  Strutt  Antiq.  Eng.  (1775)  II.  34  The 
hobbilers  were  aunciently  suche  men  as  in  time  of  daunger 
rode  in  poste  from  place  to  place,  to  give  notice  thereof  upon 
hobbyes,  or  nagges  ;  whereof  the  name  of  hobbilers  was  given 
to  them.  1659  E.  LEIGH  Eng.  Descr.  85  The  whole  Countrey 
[Isle  of  Wight]  is  divided  into  eleven  parts,  and  every  of  them 
hath  their  ..  Posts  also  or  Runners,  whom  by  an  old  name, 
grown  almost  put  of  use,  they  terme  still  Hoblers,  who 
presently  give  intelligence  of  all  occurrents  to  the  Captain 
and  Governour  of  the  Isle. 

3.  Comb.  Hobbler-archer,  an  archer  mounted 
on  a  light  horse. 

[1364  Chron.  Will.  Thorn  in  Twysden  Scriptores  Decent 
(1652)  2140  Pro  hoberariis  sagittariis  inveniendis  et  suste- 
nandis.  Ibid.,  Prxdictos  hobilariossagittarios,]  I786GROSE 
Milit.  Antiij.  (1801)  1. 108  Sometimes  archers  were  mounted 
on  light  horses,  whence  they  were  stiled  hobiler  archers. 

Hobbler-  (h^-blaiX  [f.  HOBBLE  v.  4-  -ERI. 
(But  sense  3  may  be  a  distinct  word.)] 

1.  A  person  that  hobbles  in  his  gait. 

c  1665  Ro.vb.  Rail.  (1888)  VI.  498  But  now  my  resolve  was 
never  to  trouble  her,  Or  venture  my  carkis  with  such  a  blind 
hobbler. 

1 2.  A  child's  top  that  wabbles  or  spins  unsteadily. 
Hence  (app.)  hobler1  s  hole,  hobler-hole,  koblies  hole, 
?  a  hole  into  which  such  a  top  was  thrown,  as  a 
mark  to  be  aimed  at.  06s. 

1594  LVLY  Moth.  Bomb.  v.  iii,  Rather  than  Tie  lead 
this  life,  I'le  throw  my  fiddle  into  the  leads  for  a  hobler. 
1609  AKMIN  Maids  of  More-Cl.  (18801  87  Now  lohn,  i'le  cry 
first.  And  i'le  cry  lagge.  I  was  in  hoblies  hole.  1633  B. 
JONSON  Talt  Tnl'  in.  iv,  I  had  whipp'd  'hem  all,  like  tops 
In  Lent,  and  hurl'd  'hem  into  Hoblcrs-hole ;  Or  th«  next 
ditch.  1686  W.  ME  BKITAINE  Hum.  Prud,  xix.  85  Like  a 
Top,  which  hath  been  for  a  long  time  scourged,  and  run 
well,  yet  at  last  to  be  lodged  up  for  a  Hobler.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Hobler-hole^  the  hinder-hole  at  a  boy's  game. 
b.  transf.  A  person  that  vacillates  or  *  wabbles  '. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  Glasse  Gort.  i.  i.  Poems  1870  II.  22  Shall 
I  l>e  cast  vp  for  a  hobler  then  ?  I  am  sure  I  was  neuer  yet 
vn trusty  to  any  of  you  both. 

3.  a.  An  unlicensed  pilot,  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  England:  =HOVELLEBI.  b.  A  man  who 
undertakes  the  moving  or  transporting  of  vessels 
in  and  out  of  dock ;  a.  man  employed  in  towing 
vessels  by  a  rope  on  land,  local.  C.  A  casual  la- 
bdurer  employed  at  quays,  docks,  etc.  local. 

1838  HOI.LOWAY  Diet.  Province  IIobblersy  men  employed 
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in  lowing  vessels  by  a  rope  on  the  land.    Somerset.     1840 
MARRY  AT  Poor  7"t#xxvi,  Those  pilots  who  ply  in  the  ' 
net  are  called  Hoblers.     1851  in  lilustr.  J.oid.  Ae-:cs  (1854) 
5  Aug.  1 18  Occupations  of  the  people,  Hobler,  lumper.    1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  H  .Vr, ..an  unlicensed  pilot.. 

Also,  a  man  on  land  employed  in  tow  ing  a  vessel  by  a  rope. 
1885  Morn.  Post  Aug.,  The  men  were  all  paid  off,  and  four 
hobblers  were  engaged  to  perform  the  necessary  work  while 
the  vessel  remained  in  port.  1886  Life  II.  S.  Brown  i.  (1887) 
5  An  Irishman,  who  was  a  hobbler  on  the  quay. 

Hobbleshaw,  -shew,  -show  :   see  HUBBLE- 

SHOW. 

Hobbling  (hfblirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HOBBLE  v.  + 
-ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HOBBLE,  q.v. 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4425  With  hobling  of  jour  hjppU. 
1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  VI.  xxviii.  175  The  hobbling  it 
will  cause  in  the  reading  will  make  it  worse.  1867  GARFIELU 
in  Century  Mag.  (1884)  Jan.  417/2  That  distressful  hobbling 
which  marks  the  mass  of  Parliamentary  speakers. 

Hobbling,  ppl.  ff.1  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ?.]  That 
hobbles  ;  characterized  by  hobbling:  see  the  verb. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb.)  126  That  shafte  whiche 
one  yeare  for  a  man  is  to  lyghte  and  scuddinge,  for  the  same 
selfe  man  the  next  yeare  may  chaunce  be  to  heuy  and  hob- 
blynge.  1615  Biu>w*LL/tulgxAssMrat.  O  iv,  A  kind  of  rude 
Poerne,  or  hobbling  kind  of  rythme.  1676  WYCHKRLEY  /V. 
Deafer  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  118/1  Thou  withered,  hobbling,  dis- 
torted cripple.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  in.  144  In  smooth-pac'd 
verse,  or  hobbling  prose.  1777  SHEKIDAN  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  i, 
Justice  is  an  old,  lame,  hobling  beldam.  1826  SCOTT  IVoodst. 
x.xxwii,  A  stiff,  rheumatic,  hobbling  gait. 

Hence  Ho'bblingly  adv.,  with  a  hobbling  pace 
or  movement ;  lamely. 

1607  R.  C.  tr.  Estienne's  World  Wond.  238  They  neither 
cared  for  rime  nor  reason,  neither  regarded  they  how  hob- 
lingly  they  [their  verses]  nmne.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial. 
II.  282,  347.  1833  Eraser's  Mag.  VIII.  64  He  ..  walks 
hobblingly  upon  three  legs. 

Hobbling,  ///.  a*  [Related  to  HOBBLER-  3.] 
In  Hobbling  pilot  =  HOBBLER  2  3  a,  HOVELLEU  i. 
So  hobbling  boat  =  HOVELLER  2. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Hobbling  Pilot ',  a  pilot 
who  has  the  necessary  marine  knowledge  but  no  licence 
from  the  Board  of  Trade.  1891  Manch.  Exam.  24  Dec.  8/4 
The  officer . .  hailed  a  hobbling  boat  and  went  ashore. 

Hobbly  (hp-bli),  a.  dial.     [f.  HOBBLE  sb.  or  vb. 

+  -y.  Cf.  Du.  ^0£/Y/^knobby,  craggy,  rugged,  ten 
hobbclige  weg&  rugged  road.]  Rough,  uneven. 

a  1825  FORDY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hobbly,  rough  ;  uneven  ;  full 
of  hobbles,  18*5  BROCKETT  s.v,,  A  hobbly  road. 

Hobby  (h^'bi),  j£.i  Forms  :  4  hobyn,  5-7 
hoby,  6  hobye,  hobble,  7  hobbey,  6-  hobby. 
[ME.  hobyn,  hoby,  in  OF.  hobin,  hobi,  haitbby, 
whence  mod.F.  aubint  It.  vbhw. 

The  OFr.  was  adopted  from  English,  where  the  word  is  app. 
native.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  by-name  Hobin,  Hobby, 
var.  of  Robin,  Robbie',  see  HOB  sb.^  According  to  Bp. 
Kennett  (1695)  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.v.  Hobelers,  'Our 
ploughmen  to  some  one  of  their  cart-horses  generally  give 
the  name  of  Hobin,  the  very  word  which  Phil.  Coimnes 
[(11509]  uses,  Hist.  vi.  vii.1  Another  by-form  of  the  same 
name,  DOBBIN,  has  become  a  generic  name  for  a  cart-horse. 
Cf.  also  Dicky,  Donkey  *  Neddy,  Cuddy,  names  for  the  ass.] 

1.  A  small  or  middle-sized  horse  ;  an  ambling  or 
pacing  horse  ;  a  pony.  Now  Hist.t  arch.,  or  dial. 

In  early  times  hobbies  are  chiefly  referred  to  as  of  Irish 
breed  ;  in  later  times,  also,  as  Welsh  or  Scotch. 

1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  68  Hobynis,  that  war  stckit  thar, 
Rerit  and  flang..And  kest  thame  that  apon  thamc  raid. 
c  1400  Ret,  Ant.  II.  23  An  lyrysch  man,  Uppone  his  hoby. 
1547  BOORDK  Introd.  Knowl.  iii.  (1870)  131,  I  am  an  Iryshe 
man. .  I  can  kepe  a  Hobby.  i6oa  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Par- 
nass,  n.  iii.  647,  I  will,  .buy  an  ambling  hobby  for  my  fayre. 
Ibid,  v.  775  Hath  the  groome  saddled  my  hunting  hobby  ? 
1611  COTGR.,  Hobin,  a  Hobbie  ;  a  little  ambling  (and 
shorne-maned)  horse.  1652-69  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  i.  (1682)  220 
Hobbies,  .afterwards  became  a  common  name  for  all  Nags 
or  Geldings.  1688  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2340/4  Stolen.. a  black 
Welsh  Hobby,  near  13  hand,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cunt. 
Crew,  Scotch-hobby,  a  little  sorry,  scrubbed,  low  Horse  of 
that  Country,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1760)  II.  xvi.  30 
The  little  Highland  Hobbies,  when  they  find  themselves 
bogged,  will  lie  still.  173*  Gentlcm.  Guide  to  Cattlc\*A.  2) 
265  A  Turk  for  the  Sire,  a  Scotch  Powny,  or  the  Irish  Hobby, 
for  Dam.  1804  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg.  502/2  Sir  William  Kemp 
Bart.,  .was  riding  on  a  hobby  from  which  he  fell  and  expired 
on  the  spot.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  II.  xviii.  193 
The  chiefs  and  cavalry,  both  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish,  had 
small  light  horses  called  hobbies. 

•^2.   =  HOBBY-HORSE  2.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

1760  TOLLETT  in  S/iaks.  Plays  (1813)  XI.  439  Our  Hobby 
i.s  a  .spirited  horse  of  pasteboard,  in  which  the  master  dances 
and  displays  tricks  of  legerdemain.  i8ao  SCOTT  Abbot  xv, 
Prance,  hobby— hiss,  dragon,  and  halloo  boys  ! 

3.  —  HOBBY-HORSE  4.  (In  quot.  1860  with  play 
on  sense  5.1 

1689  PRIOR  Ep.  to  F.  Shepherd <y>  Rut  leap prolibitu, and 
scout  On  horse  tailed  Hobby,  or  without.  1748  SHKNSTONE 
Ode  Memory  viii.  Bring  the  hobby  I  bestrode,  When  pleas'd, 
in  many  a  sportive  ring  Around  the  room  I  jovial  rode. 
1860  Punch  XXXIX.  95  Master  John  Russell.  'Please, 
•  this  .  Master  Pant  (the  big 


Pam,  find  room  for  this'!  Master  Pant  (the  big  boy  of  the 
school).  'No,  certainly  not.  You  must  leave  that  old  hobby 
of  yuurs  behind '. 

t4.  A  kind  of  velocipede,  introduced  in  iSiS, 
on  which  the  rider  propelled  himself  by  pushing 
the  ground  with  the  point  of  each  foot  alternately  : 
=  DANDY-HORSE.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1819  Caricature  in  Miss  M  Ward's  Catal.  11895*  J-1 
The  Newe  Long  Back'd  Hobby  made  to  carry  three  with- 
out Kicking.     1819  Morning  Chron.    i;   May  Advt.^  '1  lie 
Velocimanipede,  or  Ladies  Hobby  . .  a   Machine  to  carry 
One,  Two,  or  Three  Persons. 


HOBBY. 

5.  A    favourite    occupation    or    topic,    pursued 
merely  for  the  amusement  or  interest  that  it  affords, 
and  which  is  compared  to  the  riding  of  a  toy  horse 
(sense  3) ;  an  individual  pursuit  to  which  a  person 
is  devoted  \ia  the  speaker's  opinion)  out  of  propor- 
tion  to  its   real  importance.     Formerly   HOBBY- 
HORSE (sense  6). 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xi,  I  quarrel  with  no  man's  hobby. 
1823  —  Pe-'eril  x,  The  pleasure  of  being  allowed  to  ride 
one  s  hobby  in  peace  and  quiet.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  l',t\*irn 
n.  ii,  He's  on  one  of  his  pet  hobbies.  1874  SAYCE  Com  far. 
Philol.  viii.  312  Transgress  the  boundaries  of  scientific 
evidence,  and  incur  the  charge  of  riding  a  hobby  too  hard. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  vi.  139  His  [Lord  Oxford's)  famous 
library  was  one  of  his  special  hobbies. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hobby-groom,  -monger, 
-rider,  riding;  f  hobby-headed  a.,  explained  by 
Weber  '  shag-headed,  as  an  Irish  hobby '. 

1737  List  Govt.  Officers  in  Chamberlayne's  St.  Gt.  Brit. 
n.  241,  3  "Hobby  Grooms.  1836  MRS.  PAPENDIEK  Crt.  Q. 
Charlotte  ^887)  II.  194  The  Hobby  groom  was.  .sent  off  to 
London.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Coxcomb  n.  iii,  Oh,  you 
"hobby  headecTRaskal,  I'le  have  you  flead.  1866  WHIITI.E 
Char.  ,5-  Chat a:\  Men  45  The  *hobby-monger  is  the  only 
perfect,  .bore.  1883  Times  18  Aug.  9/2  The  whole  tribe  of 
crotchet-mongers  and  *hobby-riders. 

Hence  Ho'bbyism,  pursuit  of  or  devotion  to 
hobbies  (see  5).  Ho-bbyist,  a  person  devoted  to 
a  hobby.  Ho'bbyless  a.,  having  no  hobby. 

1846  Ecclesiologist\l.  176  [Brass-rubbing]  burdens  Eccle- 
siology   with   the  *hobbyism   of  an   amusing   trifle.     1871     j 
NAPHEYS  Prev.  *  Cure  Dis.  in.  ix.  955  The  pernicious    ' 
counsel  of  some  "hobbyist.     1892  Daily  Nnvs  17  Feb.  3/1 
The  philatelists  or  collectors  of  postage-stamps,  like  nearly 
all  other  hobbyists,  have  long  had  their  association.      1870 
Sat.  Kev.  4  June  730/2  How  many  'hobbyless  wretches  are 
still  crawling  about  the  world? 

Hobby  (hp'bi),  sb.*  Forms  :  5  hobey(e,  5-7 
hoby,  6  hobie,  6-7  hobble,  hobbey,  5-  hobby, 
[a.  OF.  hobi,  hobet,  med.L.  hobetus,  dim.  of  hobe 
the  same  bird  ;  other  diminutives  were  OF.  hobel, 
kobert,  hoberet,  mod.F.  hoberean.  According  to 
Darrnesteter,  perh.  derived  from  OF.  hober  to  move, 
stir,  bestir  oneself:  cf.  Du.  hobben  under  HOBBLE  v.] 

A  small  species  of  falcon,  Falco  subbuteo,  for- 
merly flown  at  larks  and  other  small  bird  j. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr'.  242/1  Hoby,  hawke,  alaudarius, 
alietus.  1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  D  iv  a,  Ther  is  an  Hoby.  And 
that  hauke  is  for  a  yong  man.  1588  GREENE  Pamiosto  (1607} 
28  No  bastard  Hawke  must  soare  so  high  as  the  Hobby. 
1642  Fuller  Answ.  Feme  To  Rdr.  i  lie  not  like  a  Larke, 
dared  into  the  net  by  a  painted  Hobby  of  pretended  Con- 
science. 1678  MARVELI.  Growth  Popery  10  As  ridiculous. . 
as  for  a  Larke  to  dare  the  Hobby.  1828  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT 
Observ.  Haivking  45  The  merlin  and  the  hobby  both  breed 
in  England. 

b.  Comb.,  as  hobby-like  adj.  or  adv.;  hobby- 
bird  dial.,  name  for  the  wryneck  ;Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk,  same  as  hobby;  hobby-owl  dial., 
name  for  the  barn  owl  (Swainson). 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  44/33  An  Hobyhauke,  alaudarius. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  Pref.  123  She  dares  not  onely, 
Hobby-like,  make  wing  At  Dorrs  and  Butterflyes. 

t  Hobby,  v.  Obs.  [f.  HOBBY  sb.-}  intr.  To 
hawk  with  a  hobby. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  poems  (Percy  Soc.)  203  On  hobying 
whan  she  lyst  to  fare.  1526  SKELTON  tlagnyf.  Wks.  (Dyce) 
I.  276,  I  wolde  hauke  whylest  my  hede  dyd  warke,  So 
I  myght  hobby  for  suche  a  lusty  larke. 

Hobby-horse,     [f.  HOBBY  i/;.1  +  HORSE.] 

fl.  A  kind  of  horse:   =HoBBYrf.lj.   Obs. 

1598   FLORID,    Vbino,  a  hobbie  horse,  such   as   Ireland 
breedeth.     1609  DEKKER  Gvll's  llorn,--lk.  v.  (1812)  130  At 
the  doors,  with  their  masters'  hobby-horses,  to  ride  to  the    ; 
new   play.      1614    B.   JONSON    Barth.    Fair  in.    iv.   Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  321/1  A  Carroch.  .with  four  pyed  hobbyhorses. 

2.  In  the  morris-dance,  and  on  the  stage  (in 
burlesques,  pantomimes,  etc.),  a  figure  of  a  horse, 
made  of  wickerwork,  or  other  light  material,  fur- 
nished with  a  deep  housing,  and  fastened  about  the 
waist  of  one  of  the  performers,  who  executed 
various  antics  in  imitation  of  the  movements  of  a 
skittish  or  spirited  horse ;  also,  the  name  of  this 
performer  in  a  morris-dance.  Hence,  To  play  (the) 
hobby-horse :  also  transf.  andy?^. 

1557  Church™.  Ace,  St.  Mary's  in  Coates  Hist.  Reading 
(18021  130  Item,  payed  to  the  Mynstrels  and  the  Hobby- 
horse on  May  Day  3*.  1569  Nottingham  Rrc.  IV.  132  Gevyn 
to  tow  mynstreles,  and  to  them  that  did  play  with  ye  hoby 
horse,  xiji/.  1583  SIUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  1.  (1879)  147  Then 
haue  they  their  Hobby-horses,  dragons  and  other  Antiques. 
1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  n.  i.  Wk-..  (Rtldg.) 
37/1  'Sblood  !  you  shall  see  him  turn  morrice-dancer.  he  has 
got  him  bells,  a  good  suit,  and  a  hobby-horse.  1645  MILTON 
Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  365  The  word  Politician  is  not  ns'd  to  his 
maw,  and  therupon  he  plaies  the  most  notorious  hobbihors, 
jesting  and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of  his  nonsense.  1673  DRY- 
DEN  kpil.  Univ.  Oxford  n  Your  delight  Was  there  to  see  two 
hobby-horses  fight.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xiv,  He  performed 
the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobby-horse.  1821  —  Keniliv. 
xxxix,  Captain  Coxe .  .executed,  .a gambade,  the  like  where- 
of had  never  been  practised  by  two-legged  hobbyhorse, 
t  b.  Prov.  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot :  a  phrase 

app.  taken  from  some  old  ballad.   Obs. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  30  lirag.  But  p,  but  O.     Roy. 

The  Hobbie-horse  is  forgot.     1600  KEMP  Nine  Daies  U'ond. 

B  ij  b,  With  hey  and  ho,  through  thicke  and  thin,  the  hobby 

horse  quite  forgotten.     1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  142  Else 
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shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  Hoby-honue,  whose 
Epitaph  is,  For  o,  For  o,  the  Hoby-horse  is  forgot.  1603 
B.  JONSON  Satyr  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  538/2  But  see,  the  hobby- 
horse is  forgot.  Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot,  To  supply  his 
want  with  faces,  And  some  other  buffoon  graces.  1609 
Old  .!/(•<"  of  Herefcrdsh.  for  a  Afayd  .Marian  in  Haltiw. 
Shaks.  \Vks.  1855  IV.  286  But  looke  you,  who  here  comes  : 
John  Hunt  the  hobby-horse,  wanting  but  three  of  a  hundred, 
'tu -ere  time  for  him  to  forget  himselfe,  and  sing,  I'itt  < ', 
nothing,  but  O,  the  hobbie-liorsc  is  forgotten.  a.  l6»5 
FLETCHER  Women  Pleased  iv.  i,  Shall  the  hobby-horse  be 
forgot  then?  1631  DRUE  Dutch,  of  Suff.  Civb  (N.),  Cf. 
Answer  me,  hobbihorse,  which  way  crost  he. .?  Jen.  Who 
do  you  speake  to,  sir?  We  have  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 
t  c.  A  hobby-horse  dance.  Obs. 

1670-98  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  I.  68  Women  like  those  that     ' 
danced  anciently  the  Hobby-horse  in  Country  Mummings.     i 
1779 in  Brand  1'op.  Anii^.  (1870)  I.  285  We  are  come  over    | 
the  Mire  and  Moss  ;  We  dance  an  Hobby  Horse  ;  A  Dragon 
you  shall  see,  And  a  wild  Worm  for  to  flee. 

f  3.  transf.  a.  A  person  who  plays  ridiculous 
antics ;  a  frivolous  or  foolish  fellow,  jester,  buffoon. 
b.  A  lustful  person  ;  a  loose  woman,  prostitute. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  31  Cal'st  tbou  my  loue  Hobbi- 
horse?   1599  —  Much.  Ado  ill.  ii.  75,  I  haue  studied  eight  or 
nine  wise  words  to  speake  to  you,  which  these  hobby-horses 
must  not  heare.    1604  —  Oth.  iv,  i.  160.     1609  B.  JONSON 
Sil.    ll'am.    iv.   ii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)   225/1  What  a   neighing 
Hobby-horse   is   this !     a  1616   BEAUM.  &    FL.   Little  Fr. 
Lawyer  v.  i,  Make  'em  tame  fools  and  hobby-horses. 

4.  A  stick  with  a  horse's  head  which  children  be- 
stride as  a  toy  horse. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv.   iArb.)  286  King 
Agesilaus  hauing  a  great  sort  of  little  children  ..  tooke^a 
little  hobby  horse  of  wood  and  bestrid  it  to  keepe  them  in 
play.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fain.  Wks.  (Rtldg.l  310/2  Did 
you  all  think,  .that  I  had  changed  it  in  the  fair,  for  hobby-    • 
horses?    1632  SHERWOOD,  A  ichitds)  hobbie-horse,  baston,ou 
cheval  de  bois  d'un  enfant.    1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  115. 
2/2  A  Parcel  of  Hobby-Horses,  Rattles  and  Penny-Fiddles. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  F  3  She  saw  lady  Fondle's  eldest 
son  ride  over  a  carpet  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire.     1827 
HONE  Table-Bit.  I.  685  A  street  seller  of  hobby-horses — toys 
for  the  children  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

b.  A  wooden  horse  fixed  on  a  '  merry-go-round ' 
at  a  fair.  c.  A  rocking-horse  for  the  nursery. 

1741  GRAY  Let.  Poems  (1775)  114  A  Fair  here  is  not  a  place 
where  one  eats  gingerbread  or  rides  upon  hobby-horses. 
1842  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  340  The  merry-go-rounds  and 
hobby-horses  'crammed'.  1894  T.  HARDY  Life's  Little 
Ironies  91  The  gyrating  personages  and  hobby-horses. 

t  5.    =  HOBBY  sbl  4.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1819  Gentl.  Mag.  Feb.,  A  machine  denominated  the  Pe-  I 
destrian  Hobby-horse,  invented  by  a  Baron  von  Drais.  .has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  a  tradesman  in  Long 
Acre.  1819  (17  Apr.)  Title  of  I' lute  Johnson's  Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse  Riding  School,  at  377  Strand .  1819  'I 'he  Dandy 
tftheHobbykorseiv  For  this  good  turn  The  sweep  would  ride 
The  hobby  horse  And  Dandy's  pride.  1880  Scribtier's  Mag. 
Feb.  483  An  old  farmer . .  narrated  how  he  had  seen  the  low 
'hobby-horses'  of  fifty-nine  years  ago  driven  on  English 
roads  by  thrust  of  the  toes  on  the  ground.  1887  Badm. 
Libr.,  Cycling  59  The  bicycle  of  the  present  day  is  a  descen- 
dant in  the  right  line  of  the  'dandy'  or  'hobby  horse'  of 
1819.  1892  [see  DANDY-HORSE]. 

6.  A  favourite  pursuit  or  pastime  ;   -=  HOBBY  sb.1 
5.     Now  rare. 

1  1676  HALE  Contempt,  i.  201  Almost  every  person  hath 
some  hobby  horse  or  other  wherein  he  prides  himself.  1768 
MAD.  D'ARDLAY  Early  Diary  17  July,  I  never  pretend  to 
be  . .  above  having  and  indulging  a  Hobby  Horse,  a  1791 
WESLEY  Serm.  Ixxxiii.  n.  2  Wks.  1811  IX.  434  Every  one  j 
has  (to  use  the  cant  term  of  the  day..)  his  hobby-horse  I 
Something  that  pleases  the  great  boy  for  a  few  hours.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  43  Metaphysics  and  psychology  have 
long  been  my  hobby-horse.  1867  DARWIN  in  Life  Sr  Lett. 
(1887)  III.  134,  I  shall  not  make  so  much  of  my  hobby-horse 
as  I  thought  1  could. 

7.  attrib.  and   Comb.,   as    hobby-horse    dance 
(see  sense  2)  ;  hobby-horse  man,  ho'bbyhorse- 
man,  (a)  a  man  who  sells  hobby-horses  ;  (b)  a.  man 
who  rode  a  '  hobby-horse '  or  dandy-horse  (see  5) ; 
(c)  a.  man  who  '  rides  a  hobby '  i,see  6). 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  434  They  had  . .  a  sort  of  sport  . . 
call'd  the  "Hobby-horse  dance,  from  a  person  that  carryed 
the  image  of  a  horse  between  his  leggs,  made  of  thin  boards. 
1614  B.JOHSOM  Barth.  Fair  iv.  i,  I  cannot  find  my  ginger- 
bread wife  nor  my  *hobby-horse  man,  in  all  the  Fair  now, 
1849  Fraser's  Mag.  XL.  417  Mr.  Ellis  really  abuses  these 
privileges  of  the  hobbyhorseman.  1894  Tablet  27  Oct.  663 
Taken  up  by  small  sectarians  and  hobbyhorsemen. 

Hence  Ho'bby-liorse  v.  intr.,  to  play  the  hobby- 
horse. Hobby-hoTsical  a.  (humorous),  belong- 
ing or  devoted  to  a  '  hobby-horse '  or  hobby, 
crotchety,  whimsical ;  whence  Hobby-ho'rsically 
adv.  Hobby-hoTsiness,  devotion  to  a  '  hobby'. 

1636  W.  SAMPSON  Vow  Breaker  I  iij,  Shall  the  Major  put 
me  besides  the  hobby-horse?  let  him  "hobby-horse  at  home. 
1830  J.  SAVAGE  Hist.  Carhampton  583  A  singular  custom, 
called  '  Hobby-horsing  '  prevails  here  [MineheadJ  on  every 
first  day  of  May.  A  number  of  young  men  .  .having,  .made 
some  grotesque  figures,  .rudely  resembling  men,  and  horses 
with  long  tails .  .perambulate  the  town .  .performing  a  variety 
of  antics.  1761  SII:RNK  7V.  Shandy  III.  xxii,  The  generous 
(tho'*hobby-horsical)  gallantry  of  my  uncle.  1803  BLACKIE  in 
Wtstm.  Gaz.  15  Mar.  9/1  We  quarrel  a  bit— he  is  so  hobby- 
horsical,  you  can't  avoid  it.  1759  STERNE  7>.  Shandy  II. 
v,  What  he  gained  *Hobby-Horsically,  as  a  body-servant. 
1771  G.  BURNS  in  Burns'  II  /is.  (1845)  184  note,  Having 
..  become  most  hobby-honicaUy  attached  to  the  study  ol 
medicine.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  161  Practical,  and  alto- 
gether free  from  *hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism,  -1st,  -less:  ^ee  after  HOBHY  rf.1 
Hobtay-lantern-//^-/««/i/v;,  HOB  si'.1  4. 


HOB-MAN. 

Hobeler,  -boiler,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HOBBLEK'. 

t  Hoberd.  [?  a.  OF.  hobert  hobby,  hawk,  or  by- 
form  of  Robert :  cf.  HOB  J*.1]  A  term  of  reproach. 

c  1450  Cor'.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  179  Do  howlott  howtyn 
hoberd  and  heyn.  Ibid.  325  Sour  thrust,  sere  hoberd,  for  to 
slake,  Eyzil  and  galle  here  I  the  take. 

Hoberdehoy,  obs.  var.  of  HOBBLEDEHOY. 
Hobgoblin   ^hp-bgpblm),  sb.   (a.)    Also   6-8 
-gobling.     [f.  HOB  rf.'  2  +  GOBLIN.] 

1.  A  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or  sprite ;  another 
name  for  Puck   or  Robin   Goodfellow ;   hence,  a 
terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy. 

1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hobgoblyng,  goblin,  wavjfc.  1567 
DRANT  Horace,  Art  Poetry  (R.),  An  ould  wyfes  chat,  or  tale 
Of  wiches,  buggs,  and  hobgoblings.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  \TI.  li.  11886)  105  Robin  goodfellow  and  Hob  gob- 
blin  were  as  terrible.. as  hags  and  witches  be  now.  1590 
SHAKS.  Alids.  N.  II.  i.  40  Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you, 
and  sweet  Pucke,  You  do  their  worke,  and  they  shall  haue 
good  lucke.  1678  BUNYAN  Filgr.  \.  81  Now  he  saw  the  Hob- 
goblins, and  Satyrs,  and  Dragons  of  the  Pit,  but .  .after  break 
of  day  they  came  not  nigh,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise 
Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  34  No  hobgobblings  or  dancing 
fairies.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  vii,  Stories  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  have  always  been  admired  and 
cherished  by  the  vulgar.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldstnitk  1.20 
A  huge  misshapen  hobgoblin  used  to  bestride  the  house  every 
evening  with  an  immense  pair  of  jack-boots. 

2.  fig.  An    object   which    inspires    superstitious 
dread  or  apprehension  ;  a  bogy,  bugbear. 

1709  STEELE  Tatlt-r  No.  118  F  i  Some  of  the  Deceased, 
who  I  thought  had  been  laid  quietly  in  their  Graves,  are 
such  Hobgoblins  in  publick  Assemblies.  1823  BENTHAM 
Not  Paul  277  Putting  an  extinguisher  upon  this  hobgoblin 
may  have  the  serious  good  effect,  of  calming  a  mass  of  dis- 
quietude. 1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Self-rel.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
24  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds. 

3.  humorous.  An  animal  that  causes  terror. 

1770  GRAY  in  t\<rr.  w.  N.  Nicholls  (1843)  113  Here  is  Mr. 
Foljambe,  has  got  a  flying  hobgoblin  from  the  East  Indies. 

4.  attrib.  and  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  hobgoblins  ;  like  a  hobgoblin. 

1622  S.  WARD  Life  Faith  Death  (1627)  72  Phylosopbie  . . 
hath  taught  them  not  to  feare  any  such  Hobgoblin  spirits. 
1628  WITHER  Brit.  Retnemb.  III.  737  Those  hobgoblin 
terrors  of  the  grave.  1679  DRYDEN  Troilus  Pref.  B,  His 
language  is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  person.  1801  MAR.  EDGE- 
WORTH  Gd.  French  Gmierness  (1832)  153  The  sorrows  of 
Werter,  or  some  of  our  fashionable  hobgoblin  romances. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  386  Frightening  us  like  children 
with  hobgoblin  terrors. 

Hence  (nonce-wets^)  Hobgo'blin  v.  (runs.,  to 
terrify  or  pursue  as  a  hobgoblin.  Hobgo'blinet, 
a  little  hobgoblin.  Hobgo'blijiism,  belief  in  hob- 
goblins. Hobgo-blinry,  hobgoblin  business. 

1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Currycombe  iv.  153  Agonies,  the  feare 
whereof  the  Popes  pecuniarie  Hobgoblinets .  -did  afterwards 
rayse.  1713  DARRELL  Gentlem.  Instr.  II.  xii.  (ed.  5)  222  We 
have  been  Hobgdblin'd  too  long  into  Religion.  1799  COLE- 
RIDGE Lett.  (1895)  291  They  believe  that  he  hovers  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  at  times  hobgoblins  his  relations  till 
they  perform  it  for  him.  1836  Black-M.  Jlfaf.  XL.  159  The 
lower  classes  of  Welsh  were  notorious  fur  their  faith  in  these 
lo 


hobgoblinry. 

Hobhouchin.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  -howchin. 
[f.  HOB  j*.1  +  HOUCHIN.]  An  owl. 

1682  N.  O.  Brileau's  Lutrin  in.  126  If  poor  Hobhowchin 
puts  yon  in  this  fearing.  1750  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm. 
V.  n.  ico  With  us  the  Owl  is  called  Hobhouchin,  and  makes 
a  great  hooping  Noise  or  cry,  many  times  in  the  Night. 

t  Hobidy-booby.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  hobi-,  hobbi-. 
as  in  hobbe-dehoy,  hobbi-didancc :  see  BOOBY.] 
?  A  scarecrow. 

1720  Man's  Treach.  to  H'om.  (N.t,  His  legs  are  distorted 
so . .  that  he  looks  like  a  hobidy-booby,  prop'd  up  with  a 
couple  of  crooked  billets. 

Hobie,  obs.  f.  HOBBY.  Hobiler,  var.  of  HOB- 
BLEK  i.  Hobinoll,  var.  HOBBINOLL  Obs. 

Hobits,  Hobitzer,  var.  HOWITZ,  HOWITZER. 

Ho'b-job,  sb.  dial,  and  slang.  [?  f.  HOB  rf.l  i 
+  JOB.]  orig.  A  clumsy  unskilled  job ;  hence 
app.  a  job  of  unskilled  work,  an  odd  job.  Hence 
Hob-job  v.,  Hob-jobber,  Hob-jobbing. 

1857  WRIGHT  Prov.  Diet.,  Hob-jot,  a  clumsy  job.  1873 
B.  WAUGH  Gaol  Cradle  123  '  Hob-jobbing  ',  to  use  the  vividly 
descriptive  phrase  of  his  class  in  life,  through  thirteen 
months  the  lad  somehow  managed  to  appease,  .the  cravings 
of  nature.  Ibid.,  Days  came  in  which  there  was  a  hob- 
jobber's  famine;  no  horses  to  hold,  no  parcels  to  carry. 


t  Hobie,  i'.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  error  for  hobie.  hoby, 
HOBBY  v.]  inlr.  To  use  a  trammel-net. 

1530  PALSGII.  586.  I  hobie,  I  tranell  for  larkes,  jc  tremaille. 
!<.  T.  I  )A;<L:  I/.-  5,  quot.  a  1556.] 

Hobie,  obs.  f.  HUBBLE.  Hobleshew,  vat.  of 
HUBBLESHOW.  Hoblies  hole  :  see  HOBBLEE-  i. 

t  Hoblin.  Obs.  noncc-wd.  A  factitious  variant 
of  goblin,  hobgoblin. 

1755  T.  AMOKV  Mem.  (1769!  II.  61  lie  they,  .hoblins  or 
goblins,  fairies  or  genii. 

Hoblob:  see  llor.  sb.^  4. 

tHo'b-man.  Obs.    In  Hob-man  blind,  the  same 
as  hodman-  or  liooi)MAX-W:'«</,  blind-man's-buff. 
1599  PORTEK  Angry  IIV«.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII. 


HOBNAIL. 
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HOCK. 


364  'Tis  Christmas  sport  Of  Hob-man-blind,  all  blind,  all 
seek  to  catch,  All  miss,  1609  ARMIN  Hal.  Taylor  (1880)  181 
The  Doctor  now  at  hob-man  blinde,  Begins  to  cast  about. 
1638  HKVWOOD  ll'ise  Worn.  Hogsdon  in.  Wks.  1874  V.  310 
Why  should  I  play  at  Hob-man  blinde? 

Hobnail  \  fyrbn^'l),  sb.    [f.  HOB  sb2  +  NAIL.] 

1.  A  nail  with  massive  head  and  short  tang,  used 
for  protecting  the  soles  of  heavy  boots  and  shoes. 

1594  ist  Pt.  Contention  (1843)  64,  I  beseech  God  thou  maist 
fall  into  some  smiths  hand  and  be  turn'd  to  hobnailes,  1598 
B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  iv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  6/2  All  old 
iron,  and  rusty  proverbs  :  a  good  commodity  for  some  smith 
to  make  hob-nails  of.  1607  H  EYWOOD  Worn,  kilde  iv.  Kindn. 
Wks.  1874  II.  95  They  treade  heavy  where  their  Hob-nailes 
fall,  c  1700  Hi'.  KENNETT  in  Lansd.  MS.  1033  If.  184  [190] 
Hob-nail,  small  short  nail,  with  a  round  head,  used  for  the 
bottom  of  Plough-Men's  shoes.  1804  ABERNETHY^wre-.  Obs, 
50  The  sensation  as  if  he  was  lying  on  a  number  of  hobnails. 

2.  transf.  A  man  who  wears  hobnailed   shoes ; 
a   rustic,   clodhopper,   clown.      So   Hobnails,    as 
generic  proper  name. 

1645  MILTON  Colast,  Wks.  (1851)  365  No  antic  hobnaileat 
a  Morris,  but  is  more  hansomly  facetious.  1684  OTWAV 
Atheist  i.  i,  Thou  unconscionable  Hobnail.  1705  HICKERIN- 
GILL  Priest-cr.  i.  (1721)  17  Then,  replied  Hob-nails >  how  is 
it  possible  that  there  could  be  either  Night  or  Day,  when 
there  was  neither  Sun,  Moon,  nor  Stars?  1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin,  I.  353  Troops  of  hobnails  clumping  to  church. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Clownish,  rustic,  boorish. 

1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  in  Somers  Tracts  (1810!  III. 
76  The  first  question  that  an  hob-najle  spectator  made, 
before  he  would  pay  his  penny  . .  was,  Whether  there  be 
a  devil  and  a  foole  in  the  play?  1628  EARLE  Microcosm ., 
Country  Fellow  (Arb.)  50  Hee.  .has  some  thriftie  Hobnayle 
Prouerbes  to  Clout  his  discourse.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  Eudoxa. 
Pref.  3  Barbarous  and  hobnail  phrases. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  hobnail  shoe ;  hobnail- 
proof  &&'}.',  hobnail  liver :  see  q not. 

1607  ROWLANDS  Dr.  Merrie-matt  (1609)  4  Their  Shooes 
were  Hob-naile  proofe,  soundly  bepegg'd.  1847  BUCKSTONE 
Rough  Diamond  \t  How  I  used  to  kick  you  in  my  hob-nail 
shoes!  1882  QIMIN  Diet.  Med.,  Hobnail  Liver,  a  name 
given  to  a  cirrhotic  liver,  when  it  presents  small  prominences 
on  its  surface  resembling  hobnails. 

Ho'bnail,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

L  trans.  To  furnish  or  set  with  hobnails. 

1649  Tr^S*  Massenella  62  I'le..hob-naile  my  shoos  with 
a  couple  of  old  thorns. 

2.  To  trample  down,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes. 

1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  n.  ii,  Your  rights  and  charters 
hobnail'd  into  slush. 

Hence  Ho  tonailer,  a  machine  for  putting  hob- 
nails into  the  soles  of  boots  (Labour  Commission 
Gloss.  1892). 

Hobnailed  (h^bn«?ild).  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EJX] 

1.  Furnished  or  set  with  hobnails  ;    having  the 
marks  of  hobnails. 

1603  B.  JONSON  Satyr  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  538/2  Come  on,  clowns 
. .  bestir  your  hob-nail'd  stumps.  1693  DRYDEN  JuvenaCs 
Sat.  in.  3<p9  Some  rogue-soldier,  with  his  hob-nail'd  shoes, 
Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows.  1871  I,.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Europe  viii.  (1894)  175  The  vocal  music  played  on 
the  planks  by  a  pair  of  sturdy  hobnailed  boots. 

b.  Hobnailed  liver:  a  cirrhotic  liver,  studded 
with  projections  like  nail-heads. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  71 1  [The  liver]  presents  what 
is  termed  a  hobnailed  appearance.  1886  Standard  19  Jan. 
3/5  He  found  a  large  patch  of  cirrhosis,  commonly  known  as 
hobnailed  liver. 

2.  transf.  Rustic,  boorish,  clownish. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten.  Stitffe  62  The  hobnaylde  houses  of 
their  carterly  ancestrie.  1683  KENNETT  Erasm.  on  Folly 
(Reeves*  33  The  hob-nailed  suiter  prefers  Joan  the  milkmaid 
before  any  of  my  lady's  daughters.  1839  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  1 1. 
ill.  135  Our  national  proverbs. .the  manual  and  vade-mecum 
of  '  hobnailed '  philosophy. 

Herb-nob,  phrase  and  adv.  [In  origin  app. 
a  variant  of  hab  naif,  hab  or  nab :  see  HAH  iuivJ\ 

1.  Phrase  Hob,  nob :  have  or  have  not ;  used  by 
Shakspere  app.  in  the  sense  '  give  or  take*. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  \\\.  iv.  262  His  incensement..is  so 
implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of 
death  and  sepulcher  :  Hob,  nob,  is  his  word  :  giu  't  or  take  't. 

2.  adv.    =  IIab  nab  (HAB  adv.  i)  ;  hit  or  miss; 
however  it  may  turn  out ;  at  random. 

1660  FISHER  Rnsticks  Alarm  Wks.  (16791  505  [He]  quotes 
as  many  of  them,  as  he  judges,  as  to  number,  may  make  a 
Jury,  and  so  Hob-Nob,  as  they  say,  without  mattering  much 
what  they  are,  so  they  Concord  all  in  one  in  the  bare  naming 
of  the  Words.  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Diet.,  Hob-nob  (sometimes 
pronounced  hab-nab),  at  a  venture,  rashly.  1887  *S".  Clu-sh. 
Class.  s.v.,  We'n  go  at  it  hob-nob  at  a  venture. 

3.  Hob  or  nob,  hob  a  nob,  hob  and  nob  :  (prob. 
=  give  or  take,  give  and  take)  used  by  two  persons 
drinking  to  each  other.     To  drink  hob  or  nob,  hob 
a  nob,  to  drink  to  each  other  alternately,  to  take 
wine  with  each  other  with  clinking  of  glasses. 

1756  FOOTE  £*£./*•.  /Vxr/r  i.  Wks.  1799  1. 106  Then.. they 
proceed  to  demolish  the  substantials,  with,  perhaps,  an  oc- 
casional interruption,  of  '  Here's  to  you  friends ', '  Hob  or 
nob',  '  Your  love  and  mine'.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  W.  Iviii, 
'  Hob  and  nob,  Doctor  ;  which  do  you  choose,  white  or  red  ? ' 
1772  (IKAVKS.S//V.  Qnix.  VIH.  xxi.  (1808)  366  Having  drank 
hob-or-nob  with  a  young  lady  in  whose  eyes  he  wished  to  ap- 
pear a  man  of  consequence,  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND,  ^cribblco- 
mania  213  With  whig  or  with  tory  he'll  drink  hob  a  nob. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  v, '  Have  another  glass  ! '  '  With 
you.  Hob  and  nob',  returned  the  sergeant.  '  The  top  of 
mine  to  the  foot  of  yours — the  foot  of  yours  to  tin- 
mine— King  once,  ring  twice— the  best  tune  on  the  Musical 
Glasses !  Your  health.' 


b.  quasi-rt^".  On  intimate  terms  of  good-fellow- 
ship, in  close  companionship. 

1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xv.  119  In  those  very  good,  .old 
times,  hob  and  nob  with  the  housebreaker.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin,  xlvi,  I  might  be  hob-and-nob  with  you  now  in  your 
dungeon.  1871  Daily  .V,  .,  To  make  things 

pleasant . .  after  a  pleasant  yet  practical  hob-and-nob  fashion. 

Ho'b-nob,  v.  [At  first  hob  or  nob,  hob-a-nob, 
hob  and  nobt  hob-and-nob  (one  or  both  vbs.  in- 
flected), from  the  adv.  phrase  :  see  prec.  3.] 

1.  intr.  To  drink  to  each  other,  drink  together. 
a.    1763  Brit,  Mag.  IV.  117  Do  I  go  to  hob  or  nob  in 

white- wine,  I  am  probably  told  red  is  better  for  my  nerve*. 
1794  WOLCOTT  iP.  Pindar)  Acad.  Process.  Wks.  1812  III. 
278  Deserts,  for  common  serving-men,  the  room,  And  hobs  or 
nobs  with  Indies  of  the  liroom.  1801  M.  G.  LEWIS  Tales 
Wand.)  Giles  Jolfap  i,  A  Doctor  so  prim  and  a  sempstro-s 
so  tight  Hob-a-nobbd  in  some  right  marasnuin.  \%a§Sport* 
in?  Mag.  XXVI.  148  Watch  the  eye  of  him  who  wishes  to 
hob  or  nob.  1823  W.  H.  PVNK  II  'inc  «y  it  'alnuts  (1824)  II. 
x.  163  '  Here's  my  hearty  service  to  you,  and  let  us  hob  and 
nob.'  1840  THACKERAY  /'tin's  S&.-M.  (1869)  12  We  bobbed 
and  nobbed  with.,  the  celebrated  bailiff  of  Chancery  Lane. 
1840  —  Catherine  viii,  The  gallant  Turpin  might  have  hob- 
and-nobbed  with  Mrs.  C.  x88*  Miss  BRAI>DON  Mt.  Royal  \. 
vii.  201, 1  will  hob  and  nob  with  her  over  one  glass  of  toddy. 
£.  1828  Craven  Dial,  s.v.,  I  have  frequently  heard  one  gen- 
tleman, in  company,  say  to  another,  will  you  hob-nob  with  me? 
When  this  challenge  was  accepted,  the  glasses  were  instantly 
filled,  and  then  they  made  the  glasses  touch  or  kiss  each 
other.  This  gentle  striking  of  the  drinking  vessels  I  always 
supposed  explained  the  term  hob-nob.  1831  J.  jEKYLLCVw. 
27  Jan.  (1894)  267  At  a  supper  he  hobnobbed  with  Lady 
Dudley  Stuart.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.)  Nell  Cook  Moral, 
Don't .  .Hob-nob  in  Sack  and  Malvoisie.  1862  SAL  A  Ace. 
Addr,  112  [She]  insisted  on  the  Captain  hobnobbing  with  htr. 

2.  To  hold  familiar  intercourse,  be  on  familiar 
terms  with. 

a.  1828  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  Mar.  (18941  II.  17  It  can- 
not be  her  interest  to  hob-and-nob  with  Lord  Kitzwilliam. 
1844  THACKERAY  Little  Trav.  ii,  An  honest  groom  jokes  and 
hobs-and-nobs  ..with  the  Kitchen  maids.  i88z  JKSSOIT 
Arcady  iii.  11887)  66  What  a  curious  joy.. to  hob-a-nob  for 
a  season  with  the  pigmies  of  the  Meiocene.  1893  VIZETELLY 
Glances  Back  I.  xvi.  303  The  chairman,  .hobbed  and  nobbed 
unreservedly  with  his  immediate  neighbours. 

jS.  1866  Sat.  Rev.  20  Jan.  86/1  Looking  at  the  maid  Clara, 
I  found  that  she  had  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  was 
prepared  to  hobnob  it  with  me.  1871  DIXON  Tower  III. 
xviii.  191  Eliot,  now  hob-nobbing  with  the  pirate  in  pre- 
tended friendship.  1879  G.  MACDONALD  /'.  l-'abcr  III.  iii. 
38  He.  .hob-nobbed  with  Death  and  Corruption. 

Hence  Ho'b-no'bbiug1  vbl.  sb. ;  also  Ho'b-no  bber, 
one  who  hob-nobs ;  Ho'b-no'bby  a.,  characterized 
by  or  characteristic  of  hob-nobbing  or  familiar  in- 
tercourse. 

a.  1795  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Sorrows  Sunday  Wks.  1812 
III.  370  May  have  her  tea  and  rolls  and  hob  and  nobbing. 
1812  Ejcamtfur  25  May  328/2  The  joyous  hobbing-a-nob  of 
the  lovers.  1830  Wcstm.  Rev.  XIII.  147  A  little  pleasant 
bobbing  and  nobbing.  1865  G.  MERI-  DITH  R.  Fleming  ,xxi.\. 
(1889)  244  The  honour  of  hob-anobbing  with  a  gentleman. 

^.  1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVII.  63  Young  ladies. .often 
left  the  solitary  glass  of  wine  which  they  took  with  the 
gentlemen  hob-nobber  half  unfinished.  1853  W.  JERDAN 
Autobiog.  IV.  xiii.  232  The  toast  was  drunk  with  accla- 
mation, and  then  followed  hob-nobbing.  1888  E.  M. 
MARSH  Saved  as  by  Fire  viii,  Diffusing  a  genial,  hobnobby 
expression  over  the  severest  countenance.  1895  Miss  Down; 
Callia  xi.  123  Upon  an  omnibus,  too,  that  very  hob-nobby 
and  familiar  vehicle. 

Ho'b-nob,  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  As  a  sb.  more  usual 
in  the  condensed  form.] 

fl.  A  'sentiment1  or  phrase  used  in  hob-nobbing. 

1761  (title}  The  Masque  :  a  new  and  select  collection  of  the 
best  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Songs  ..  To  which  is  added 
a  complete  collection  of  the  various  Toasts,  Sentiments,  and 
Hob-Nobs.  1770  (title)  Toasts,  Sentiments,  Hob-nobs  and 
Songs  :  The  Company  Keeper's  Assistant. 

2.  A  drinking  to  each  other  or  together. 

a.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine  71  At  the  end  of  the 
repast,  a  general  'choque1,  or  hol^or-nob  took  place.  1888 
J.  RAMSAY  ScotL.  i8//t  Cent.  II.  viii.  132  When  Itob  or  nob 
was  first  introduced,  on  a  young  gentleman  calling  for  wine 
a  second  time  during  dinner,  George  whispered  him, '  Sir, 
you  have  had  a  glass  already  '. 

0.  1825  FOSBROOKK  Encycl.  Antiq.  537  Pril  and  wril  was 
an  ancient  form  of  hob  nob. 

3.  A  familiar  conversation  ;  a  tete-a-tete. 

1876  BLACK  Madcap  I',  xviii,  Sitting  on  a  fence,  having  a 
quiet  hobnob  among  themselves. 

Hobnol,  var,  HOUMMH.L  Ofc. 

Hobo  (hJi-bo).  Western  U.S.  '  An  idle  shiftier 
wandering  workman,  ranking  scarcely  above  the 
tramp'  (Funk). 

1891  J.  FI.YNT  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Au^.,  The  tramp's  name 
for  himself  and  his  fellows  is  Hobo,  plural  Hoboes.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  28  Dec.  3/3  They  will  be  vagrants  o 
streets  and  hobos  of  the  night.  1896  /  V/.  Sri.  Jrnl.  L.  254 
The  tramp,  .can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  dyed-in- 
the-wool  hoboe.  1896  ,•)//.  JftwM/pJaiL  58  By  the  '  Ambu- 
lanter '  it  is  calk-d  Gypsyland,  by  the  tramp  Hoboland. 

Hoboe,  hoboy  :  see  HAUTBOY. 

Hobson's  choice  :  see  CHOICE  sb.  2  c. 

Hob-thrush,  Hob-thrust.  Obs.  cxc.  dial. 
Also  7-  Hob-thurst.  [f.  HOB  $b.^  +  (perh.) 
THUUSE,  ON. /«/-.?  giant,  goblin.] 

1.  A  goblin  :  sec  quots.      Nmv  dial. 

I5QOTAKLTUN  AVr/'j  ritrgai.  Stiaks.  SocJ  S5  '  >ne  uf  those 
FtwtiKam  !  '  >I»  Thrust,  Robin  Goodfellow  am! 

such  lik'-  s|ir  ;  '  hrODide  for 

their  mad  merry e  prank ts.     1611  CI-IGI--.,  /,c///>-A"<f >-<'/< , 
a  Hobgoblin,  Hob-thrubh,  Robin-good-felluw.    1713  S 


Guardian  No.  30  F  4  Our  own  rustical  superstition  of  hob- 
thrushes  f;ii  .  and  witches.  1825  BKOCKETT, 
Hobthriist^  a  local  spirit,  famous  for  whimsical  pranks. 
1867  Murray's  Hamibk.  Y<»  ksh.  228  Hob  Thrush,  or 
'Hob  o'  th'  Hurst'  was  a  woodland  and  mountain  spirit. 
1877  llohiertiess  Gloss.,  Ilob'tlirnst .  .a  good-natured  goblin 
who  assists  servant-maids  in  their  early  morning  work,  but 
in  a  state  of  nudity. 

t  b.  ?Lycanthropy.  Qbs*  (App.  an  erron.  transl. 
of  F.  loup-garou  lycanthrope,  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  Cotgrave's  definition.) 

1658  tr.  Bergerac's  Satyr.  Cluir.  xi.  47, 1  cure  sick  Persons 
of  the  Hob-thnuh,  by  giving  them  a  blow  with  a  forke  just 
between  the  two  eyes. 

C.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  rustic,  dial. 

1682  H.  MORE  Antiot.  GlatwilTs  Lux  O.  91  That  any 
ignorant  rural  Hobthurst  should  call  the  Spirit  of  Nature. . 
a  prodigious  Hobgoblin.  1854  BAMFORU  Dial.  S.  Lane.  188 
(Lane.  Gloss.1  '  Theau  great  hobthurst.' 

2.  (In  i\n\\hol>-thm$h  louse}.  A  wood-louse,  dial. 

1818  Craven  Dial.,  Hob-thrnsh-lonse,  Millcpes.  1873 
Sivakdale  Gloss.,  Hobthrusk^  a  wall-louse. 

Hobub,  Hoby,  obs.  forms  of  HUBBUB,  HOBBY. 

HOC,  hock  (hpk),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a.  F.  hoc 
(1642  in  Hatz.-Darm.),app.  ad.  \*.hoc  '  this1.  (Not 
the  same  as  It.  oca,  F.  hoca.}]  Name  of  an  old  card 
game,  '  in  which  certain  privileged  cards  give  to 
the  person  who  plays  them  the  right  of  attributing 
to  them  whatever  value  he  wishes'  (Hatzfeld). 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio1,  Hock,  Hoca,  ..  a  Game  at  Cards. 
1838  SOUTHEV  Doctor  cxlii.  V.  46  The  Game  of  Hoc,  the 
Reverse,  the  Beast,  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Comet.  1887  All 
Year  Round  5  Feb.  66  Hoc  was  the  favourite  game  of 
Cardinal  Ma/arm,  which  he  introduced  from  Italy. 

Hoc,  Hoceamore,  obs.  ff.  HOCK  sb.*t  HOOK, 
HOCKAMORE. 

II  HOCCO  (h{rk<?).  [Said  to  be  the  native  name 
in  Guiana.  Used  in  French  by  Barrere  1745  and 
Brisson  1 760.]  A  name  given  to  several  birds  of 
the  family  Cracidx  or  Curassows. 

1834  M«MURTRIE  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  140  The  Hoccos 
are  large  gallinacea;  of  America,  which  resemble  turkeys, 
with  a  broad,  rounded  tail,  formed  of  large  and  stiff  quills. 
1853  TH.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xvin.  154  The  hocco, 
with  its  black  plumage  and  tufted  head,  moves  slowly  along 
the  sausos. 

Hoce,  obs.  f.  HOARSE.  Hoch,  obs.  Sc.  f. 
HOUGH.  Hoche,  obs.  f.  HUTCH.  Hochepot, 
hochpoch,  -pot,  obs.  ff.  HOTCHPOT,  HOTCHPOTCH. 
Hochheimer :  see  HOCKAMORE. 

t  Hock  (h^k),  sd.1  Obs.  (exc.  in  HOLLYHOCK). 
[OE.  hoc  :  of  unknown  origin.  (The  pi.  hockes  has 
been  adopted  in  Welsh  as  hocys,  hocos.}']  A  general 
name  for  various  malvaceous  plants,  esp.  the  Com- 
mon and  Marsh  Mallow  and  the  Hollyhock. 

1-725  Corpus  Gloss.  1288  Alafra,  hocc,  cottuc,  rr/  year  wan 
leaf,  c  1000  Sa.v.  Lccchd.  II.  330  Hocces  leaf  wyl  un  ealob. 
(1265  I'cc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  559/3  A/afaa, 
. .  hoc.  1398  TREVISA  Bart/t.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cvii.  (Tolleui. 
MS.),  Mulua,  be  hocke  is  a  nesche  herbe.  1578  \.\\\ 
Dodottu  v.  xx iii.  581  ]•  !•  >\\  en  -  -m  li^un:  tyke  to  the  common 
Mallowe  or  Hocke.  1611  COTGR.,  Rose  d*  out  re  mer%  the 
garden  Mallow,  called  HoLks,  and  Hulyhocks. 

Hock  (h^k),  sb~  [A  southern  by-form  of  ho}, 
hoch,  HOUGH,  which  it  has  largely  superseded.] 

1.  The  joint  in  the  hinder  leg  of  a  quadruped  be- 
tween the  true  knee  and  the  fetlock,  the  angle  of 
which  points  backward. 

1540  MS.  Ace.  St.  Johtfs  Hosfi.,  Canierb.,  For  tar  to  ye 
cowse  fote  &  mendyng  a  hocke  j</.  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Car- 
riers Guide  i.  vi.  11738)  08  The  bones  of  the  Hock  are  in 
number  the  same  with  those  in  the  Knee.  1854  R.  OWEN 
Skcl.  <y  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  234  The  heel-bone, 
'calcaneum'. .  forms  what  is  called  the  '  hock  '.  1897  SIR  E. 
WOOD  Achici'ew.  Cavalry  v.  92  Your  horses  cannot  charge 
in  mud  up  to  their  hocks. 

2.  The  knuckle  end  of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  the 
hock-end. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hock,  the  small  end  of  aGam- 
mon  of  Bacon.  18x5  Sporting  Mag.  XLVI.  13  A  nice  hock 
of  ham  which  I  made  John  leave  for  you. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hock  action,  -bone,  -end, 
-joint,  etc.  ;  hock-deep  adj. 

1641  PRYNNE  Anti/>.  2  Odo  apprehends  her  the  second 
time,  and  cuts  off  her  sinewes  at  the  hock  bone.  1865  H.  H. 
DIXON  I<"icld#f  FcrnV.  \.  7  Sir  Walter  had  forgotten  none  of 
hi,  beautiful  hock  action.  z868OuioA  Tricotrin  (1877)!.  75 
The  hursL-s  of  the  wagon  . .  stood  . .  hock-deep  in  grass  and 
rushes.  1874  M.  A.  WARD  Ontl.  Zool.  4-2  The  hock-joint, 
i  untaining  six  bones,  viz.,  astragalus,  os  calcis,  cuboid,  and 
three  cuneiform,  corresponds  to  our  ankle-joint. 

t  Hock.  ^.3  Obs.  rare.  [Etymology  unknown.] 
A  caterpillar. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hit^b.  i.  882  FSrenne  heer  and  ther  the 
hccdles  garlek  t>telis,  The  stynke  of  hit  for  hockis  [conira 
camj>as\  help  and  hele  is.     Ibid.  948  And  other  ua 
hockis  [caw/>as]  forto  lese  Keste  figtre  askeon  hem. 

Hock  (lif>k)>  J£.4  Al50  7  hocke,  hoc.  [Short- 
ened from  HocKAMuiu:.]  The  wine  called  in 
German  Hochheimer,  produced  at  Hochhcim  on 
the  Main ;  hence,  commercially  extended  to  other 
white  German  wines. 

ti  1625  FI.ETCHKK  Chances  v.  iii,  John  ..What  wine  is  it  ? 
Hock.    1676  D'URIKV  Mad.  l'~ickl,-  \.  i.  (1677)4  Joll. 
11-  ir\  a  glass  of  excellent  old  Hock..  Tn  wliat 

a  Oickins  i^  th:it  '.'  \\im-  \vu-  m-vi  \  jood  .inu:  it  has  been 
corrupted  with  sucli  barbarous  DOttons.  1755  Mem.  Caff. 
/'.  /V«i/v  II.  iii.  i^C,  I  requested  him  to  go  and  take  a  Whet 
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of  Old  Hock  before  Dinner.  1864  I.  TAYLOR  Words  fy 
riaces  (1882)  282  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  perversion  whereby  the  wines  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  used  to  be  correctly  designated  'wines  of  Khin  ' 
have  come  to  be  called  Hocks.  Hocheim..lies  on  the  Main 
and  not  on  the  Rhein. 

b.  attrib.,  as  in  hock-bottle,  hock-glass,  a 
bottle,  or  wine-glass,  made  of  coloured  glass,  used 
for  hock  or  other  white  wine. 

1892  Hi'HTOM  .!/('(/„  /'/;<>.',>;,"•.  ed.  10)  176  Hock  bottles  .. 
from  their  deep  red  or  orange  colour,  are  useful  for  various 
parts  of  the  work. 

Hock,  sb.^  [?  shortened  from  hok,  HOOK.]  A 
rod,  stick,  or  chain,  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 

1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hocke,  crocq.  1693  EVELYN  De  la 
Quint.  Orange  Trees  xi,  As  to  the  Removing  and  Trans- 
porting Cases  and  Boxes  of  the  Middle  and  smaller  Size, 
every  body  knows  'tis  done  by.,  strong  Coul-Staves,  which 
with  good  Hocks  take  hold  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Cases  at 
both  sides.  1886  Daily  News  i6Sept.  7/1  Passing  a  butcher's 
shop  he  caught  up  a  '  hock  ',  used  for  handing  down  joints 
of  meat,  and  made  several  more  blows  at  him. 

Hock,  sb.*  [perh.  related  to  Hoc.]  ( In  the 
game  of  faro,  the  last  card  remaining  in  the  box 
after  all  the  others  have  been  dealt '  (Cent.  Did.']. 

Hock,  z>.1  [f.  HOCK  sb£  :  cf.  HOUGH  z».]  trans. 
To  disable  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  ham  or 
hock,  in  man  or  beast ;  to  hough,  hamstring. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  fif  M.  (1596)  124/2  Those  holie  martyrs, 
whom  the  emperor  Maximus  had  put  out  the  right  eie,  and 
hockt  their  left  legs.  1658  \V.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  16  His 
Son  . .  to  escape  Severus  . .  who  pursued  him,  hockt  all  the 
Post  horses  he  left  behind  him.  1730-6  BAILEY  (.folio),  To 
Hock,  to  cut  Beasts  in  the  Hock  or  Hoof. 

Hence  Ho  ckiiig  vbl.  sb. ;  Ho'cker,  a  hougher. 

1892  R.  KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballads,  Cleared  v,  They 
only  paid  the  Moonlighter  his  cattle-hocking  price. 

Hock,  v.'*  [f.  hock~  in  HOCK-DAY.]  a.  intr.  To 
observe  Hocktide.  b.  trans.  To  bind  or  otherwise 
beset  (persons)  in  the  way  practised  at  Hocktide. 

1406  [see  below],  17*7  CowclFs  Interpr.,  And  in  the 
Accounts  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford  there  is  yearly  an 
allowance  pro  Ktuttcribits  Hockantibus,  in  some  manors  of 
theirs  in  Hampshire,  where  the  Men  hock  the  Women  on 
Monday,  and  e  contra  on  Tuesday.  1843  Fosbrooke's  Kncyct. 
Antiq.  649  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  men  and  women  reci- 
procally hocked  each  other,  i.e.  stopped  the  way  with  ropes, 
and  pulled  the  passengers  towards  them  desiring  a  donation. 

Hence  Ho'cking  vbl.  sb.  Also  in  comb.,  as  hock- 
ing-ale,  ale  brewed  for  the  festival  at  Hocktide  ; 
the  festival  itself,  at  which  collections  were  made 
for  parochial  purposes. 

1406  Proclam.  in  Letterbk.  I.  Guild  Hall  Lond.,  If.  xlix  b 
[cf.  Riley  Mem.  Lond,  562!,  Ista  proclamatio  facta  fuit  die 
Veneris  proximo  ante  quindenam  Pasche  . .  Qe  null  persone 
di  ceste  Citee  . .  teygne,  ou  constreyne  ascun  persone  . . 
deinz  meason  ou  de  hors  pur  hokkyng  lundy  ne  marsdy 
proscheins  appelles  Hokkedayes.  Ibid.,  Darrestier  tiel  per- 
sone qi  qe  soyt  fesaunt  ou  usaunt  tiell  hokkyng.  1466 
Maun,  <y  Househ.  Rxp.  (Roxb.)  211  Item,  the  same  day  my 
mastyr  gaffe  the  women  to  the  hokkynge  ,xx.d.  1484  in 
Glasscock  Kec.  St.  MUhacfs,  Bp.  Stortford  (1882)  26  Item 
pd.  for  brewyng  of  the  hokyng  ale  xvj</,  1618  in  Brand  Pop. 
Antig.  11870)  I.  159  Gained  with  hocking  at  Whitsuntide, 
£16  i2s.  3(/,  1854  TOULM.  SMITH  Parish,  11857)  5°4  Then 
there  was  the  Hocking-Ale,  one  of  great  importance;  and 
the  thorough  kindly  Bid-Ale. 

t  Hock-ale.  Obs.  =  hocking-ale :  see  prec. 

1484  in  Glasscock  Kec.  St.  Michaers  (1882)  26  Item  pd. 
for  ix  b.  malte  to  the  hoke  ale  VJ.T.  iiij<£ 

t  Hockamore  ^h^'kamo^j).  Obs.  Also  7  hoc- 

carnore.  [Anglicized  form  of  ffochheimert  from 
Hochheint  on  the  Main.]  =HocK  sb* 

1673  SHADWELL  Epsom  Wells  in.  40  (Stanf.),  I  am  very 
well,  and  drink  much  Hockamore.  1747  Gentl.  Mag.  28 
Suppose,  by  keeping  cyder-royal  too  long,  it  should  become 
unpU-asant,  and  as  unfit  to  bottle  as  old  hockamore. 

Hock-cart.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [Cf.  HOCKEY  1.] 
The  cart  or  wagon  which  carried  home  the  last 
load  of  the  harvest. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.  Argt.,  I  sing  of  may-poles,  hock- 
carts,  wass;iils,  wakes,  Of  bride-grooms,  brides,  and  of  their 
bridall  cakes.  Ibid.,  Hock-cart  14  The  Harvest  S\\ 
and  Wenches  bound  For  joy,  to  see  the  Hock-cart  crown'd. 
1648  KARL  WESTMORELAND  Otia  Sacra  (1879)  175  How  the 
Hock-Cart  with  all  its  gear  Should  be  trick'd  up.  1864 
C/ianif't'rs"  Bk.  of  Days  II.  377/1  The  grain  last  cut  was 
brought  home  in  its  wagon,  called  the  bock-cart,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  formed  of  a  sheaf  with  gay  dressings. 

Hock-day.  Now  only  Hist.  Also  (2  hoce- 
dei),  3  hokedey,  3-4  (7-9  Hist.}  hoke-,  hocke-, 
4  hokke-,  4-6  hoc-,  5  hok-,  -dai,  -day. 

[  IVw  words  have  received  so  much  etymological  and  his- 
torical investigation  as  hnck-day>  hocktide,  hock  7.v 
hock  Monday,    liut  the  origin  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Karly  evidence  shows  that  the  first  element  was  originally 
disyllabic,  hoke- ;  but  whether  the  o  was  long  or  short  is  not 
•'lined  ;  it  wa-i  evidently  short  when  subsequently  spelt 
,  Iwkkt-.    Hock-day,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  jiroup 
(Hock  Tuesday  appearing  next),  has  not  been  found  before 
the  i  !!•(*  of  it  appears  in  OE.  or  any  Germanic 

!;IUL;.       Mriim.n-'s    Conjecture   that   hack-tide   might    be    the 
MDu.  hi\^i'tide,  hoochtide,  '  hi^h  time,  festival,  wedtli; 
nut   uf  the  question)  and   Lambarde's  explanation  of  Jtock 
)    OE.  hoc  or  i  'mockery,  scorn,  derision'  (repeated  by 
Speed,  Rlount,  Phillips,  Bailey,  etc.\  is  on  many  grounds 
untenable.     (H.  Orotefend,   Hctndb.  Hist.  Chronol.  (1872) 
87/2,  cites  from  a  Vienna  document,  '  der  prieff  ist 
dez  men  tags  nach  dem  Goychkentag  am  newnten  ta;,- 

"    1377\  where  Goychkentag  coincides  in  date  with 
Hock-day  \  but  it  is  difficult  lo  see  any  conm 
the  names.)] 


The  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  Sunday  ;  Hock 
Tuesday :  in  former  times  an  important  term-day, 
on  which  rents  were  paid,  and  the  like,  Hock-day 
and  Michaelmas  dividing  the  rural  year  into  its 
summer  and  winter  halves.  It  was  also,  from  the 
1 4th  c.,  and  probably  earlier,  a  popular  festival, 
signalized  by  the  collection  of  money  for  parish 
purposes  by  roughly  humorous  methods:  see  HOCK- 
TIDE, HOCK-MONEY.  The  plural,  hock  days,  includes 
also  the  preceding  day,  Hock  Monday,  which  was 
similarly  celebrated. 

The  date  is  sometimes  given  as  the  second  Monday  and 
Tuesday  after  Easter  "week\  this  appears  to  originate  in 
different  ways  of  reckoning  the  qmndena  Pasc/tx  as  the 
fortnight  following  Easter,  or  the  two  weeks  before  and 
after  Barter.  (Statements  going  back  to  the  i$th  or  i6th  c. 
assert  that  Hock-day  commemorated  either  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  on  13  Nov.  1002,  or  the  death  of  Hardicnut  on 

8  June,  1042.     From  the  dates  of  these  events  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  either  was  associated  with  Hock-tide.) 

c  1175  Caen  Cartulary  (MS.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  Lat.  5650) 
If.  54  b  (Du  C.),  Omnes  bubulci  . .  a  Hocedei  usque  ad  Au- 
gustum  habebunt  de  bidentibus  lac  mane  diebus  DominicR 
1219  Feet  of  l-'ines  Mickaelm.  3  Hen.  Ill,  File  nr.  No.  30 
Quod  ipsi  homines  veniant  . .  bis  in  anno  ..  semel  ad  Hoke- 
dey et  iterum  ad  festum  Sancti  Martini.  <z  125*  Kent  alia 
Glaston.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  10  A  die  lune  prox.  post  hocke- 
dai.  a  1259  MATT.  PARIS  Chron.  Maj.  anno  1255  (Rolls  V. 
493)  De  magno  parlamento  quod  fuit  in  quindena  Paschae. 
Circa  idem  tempus  scilicet  in  quindena  Paschre,  quae  vul- 
gar! ter  Hokedai  appellatur.  Ibid,  anno  1258  (V.  676)  Et 
post  diem  Mart  is,  quje  vulgariter  Hokedai  appellatur, 
factum  est  Parlamentum  Londini.  ciz6o  Deed  Granting 
Mtssuage  in  Glastonhury  (penes  Rev.  W.  E.  Daniel),  Octo 
denarios  ad  duos  anni  terminos,  videlicet  ad  la  Hokedaye 
quatuor  denarios,  et  ad  festum  sci.  Michaelis  quatuor  de- 
narios.  £1330  Anna/.  Lond.  an.  1269  in  Chron.  Ediv.  I  <$• 
II  (Rolls)  I.  80  Die  Martis,  qui  vocatur  Hokkeday.  1369 
in  Madox  Forviulare  (1702)  225  Die  Martis  proximo  post 
quindenam  Paschae  qui  vocatur  Hokeday.  1406  [see  Hock- 
ing under  HOCK  ?'.-].  1450  in  Leland  Collect.  299  Sic  mone- 
mus,  ut  ab  hujusmodi  ligationibus  &  ludis  inhonestis  diebus 
hactenus  usitatis,  vocatis  communiter  Hoc-dayes,  ut  praedi- 
citur,  cessent.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  385  At  the  lawclay 
holdyn  at  hokday.  1512  Yatton  Churchiv.Acc.  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.)  132  [Reed.]  of  I.  Bek  for  his  taverne  of  Ale  at  Hoc- 
day  xxxvj'.  viij '.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  202,  I  once  thought 
they  might  anciently,  as  well  as  now,  observe  two  Hock- 
days,  one  for  the  women  and  another  for  the  men  ..  It  is 
most  certain  that  now  we  observe  two  of  them  here,  on 
Monday  for  the  women,  which  is  much  the  more  solemn, 
and  Tuesday  for  the  men,  which  is  very  inconsiderable. 
1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849)  I.  185  Hoke  Day  was  . .  an 
annual  festival,  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Danes  in  England  by 
Ethelred  in  10.12.  1890  KITCHIN  Winchesters^  166  There 
were  usually  two  assemblies  of  the  commonalty  in  each  year, 
one  on  Hockaday  Uhe  Tuesday  week  after  Easter),  the 
other  at  Michaelmas. 

Hockelty-card.   =  HOCK  $b.$  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Hocker  mocker,  obs.  f.  HUGGER-MUGGER. 

Hockerye,  var.  ofHuCKERY,  Obs. 

1"  Hocket.  Obs.  Also  4-5  hoket,  7  hocquet. 
[a.  F.  hornet)  in  OF.  also  hocquet  shock,  sudden 
interruption,  hitch,  hiccup  :  see  Hatz.-Darm.] 

1.  Hitch,  obstacle;  interruption;  chicane,  trick. 
[1*76  see  HOCKETTOR.]     13. .  K.  A  Us.  7000  Mony  hoket  is 

in  amours;  Stedfast  seldom  ben  lecboures.  c  1460  Tcntmetey 
Myst.  xxx.  233  Here  I  be  gesse  of  many  nyce  hoket,  Of  care 
and  of  curstnes,  hethyng  and  hoket.  Ibid.  312  Hym  thynke 
it  no  hoket  his  taylle  wnen  he  Wryngys. 

2.  =  HlCKET,  HICCUP. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xvii,  The  troublesome  yex  or 
hocquet.  Ibid.  II.  50  Against  the  Hocquet  or  Yex,  there 
is  a  notable  medicine  made  with  it.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor 
s.v.  Hockct  It  is  good  to  helpe  the  Hocket  or  Hicket. 

3.  Medieval  Mus.  An  interruption  of  a  voice- 
part  (usually  of  two  or  more  parts  alternately)  by 
rests,  so  as   to   produce  a  broken  or   spasmodic 
effect ;  used  as  a  contrapuntal  device. 

[1326  ROBT.  DE  HANDLO  Regnlx  xii.  §  5  Hoketus.] 
1776  HAWKINS  Hist.  Mus.  liii.  II,  195  De  Handlo  ..  says, 
that  Hockets  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  notes  and 
pauses.      1875    STAINER   &    BARRETT  Diet.   Mus.    Terms, 
Hocket*  Hoket^  Ochctus  . .  was  the  same  as  trvncatio  itrun- 
catioidem  est  quod  hoket).    1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mas. ,  llocket^ 
a  term  which  occurs  in  old  English  writers  on  music,  begin- 
ning with  De  Handlo  (1326),  for  passages  which  were  trun- 
cated or  mangled,  or  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses. 
Hence  t  Ho'ckettor  Qbs.t  a  tricker,  a  sharper. 

[1276  Act 4  Ediv.  /,  Stat.  Ragewan  \nSfaf.  Realm  I.  44/2 

Par    hoketours  ou   barettours   [?'.r.    par   hokettez   ne   par 

baretz].]     1672-^7  C&welCs  Intcrpr.t  Hockeitor  or  Hoc- 

:<r,  is  an  old   French  word  for  a  Knight  of  the  Post, 

a  decayed  man,  a  Basket-carrier. 

Hockey '  (VM'>  hawkey  (h^-kii,  horkey. 
Also  6  hocky,  hooky,  7  hoacky,  hoky,  S  hoaky, 

9  hockay,  hawkie.     [Origin   and  etymological 
form  unknown  :  cf.  HOCK-CART.] 

1.  The  old  name  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land for  the  feast  at  harvest-home. 

1555  [see  2].  1600  NASHE  Sunwiers  Last  Will  fy  Test. 
in  H.iz!.  Dodsli-y  VIII.  49  Hooky,  hooky,  we  have  shorn, 
And  we  have  bound  ;  And  we  have  brought  Harvest  Home 
to  town.  1676  Poor  Robin's  Aim.  An-,  in  A:.  ,\  Q,  ist  Ser. 
(1850)  I.  457/2  Hoacky  is  brought  Home  with  hallowing 
Boys  with  plum-cake  The  Cart  following.  1806  BlOOH- 
v  Advt.,  The  man  who.. goes  forenu^t  through 
the  harvest  with  the  scythe  or  the  sickle,  Is  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Lord,  and  at  the  Horkey,  or  harvest-home  feast, 
collects  what  he  can.  1812  E.  D.  CI.AKKI-;  Trav.  \'ar. 
Countries  II.  wqnote,  At  the  Hawkie,  as  it  is  called,  ot 


Harvest-Home,  I  have  seen  a  clown  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  having  his  face  painted,  his  head  decorated  with 
ears  of  corn.  1822  J.  GAGE  Hist.  Hengravc  6  The  hockay, 
or  harvest  home  .  .  begins  to  fall  into  disuse,  a  1825  FORBV 
S.  Anglia,  Hawkey,  the  feast  at  harvest  home.  i8a6 
G._  H.  I.  in  Hone  Evcry-d.iy  Bk.  II.  1168  This  health- 
drinking  .  .  finishes  the  horkey. 

2.  ait  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  hockey  cry,  had,  night  \ 
hockey  cake,  the  seed  cake  distributed  at  a  harvest- 
home  ;  hockey  cart  =  HOCK-CART. 

1555  ABP.  PARK  ER  Ps.  cxxvi.  376  He  home  returnes  :  wyth 
hocky  cry,  Withshcaues  full  lade  abundantly.  1602  WARNER 
.-///'.  I'lng.  xvi.  ciii.  80  I'le  duly  keepe  for  thy  delight  Rock- 
Monday,  andtheWake.Hawe  Shrouings.Christmas-gambols, 
with  the  Hokie  and  Seed-cake,  a  i6i3OvERUURY  Charact*, 
Franklin  Wks.  (1856)  150  Rocke  Munday.  .Christmas  Eve, 
the  hoky,  or  seed  cake,  these  he  yeerely  keepes,  yet  holds 
them  no  reliques  of  popery.  1712  Poor  Robin  i  Nj,  Harvest 
is  done,  therefore,  wife,  make  For  harvest  men  a  hoaky 
cake.  1731  N.  SALMON  New  Surv.  F.ng.,  Hertf.  II.  415 
Hockey  Cake  is  that  which  is  distributed  to  the  people  at 


Harvest  Home.  The  Hockey  Cart  is  that  which  brings 
the  last  Corn,  and  the  Children  rejoycing  with  Boughs 
in  their  Hands,  with  which  the  Horses  also  are  attired. 


,  . 

1806  BLOOMFIELD  Horkey  iv,  'Twas  Farmer  Cheerum's 
Horkey  night.  Ibid,  xiii,  Home  came  the  jovial  Horkey 
load,  Last  of  the  whole  year's  crop  ;  And  Grace  amongst 
the  green  boughs  rode  Right  plump  upon  the  top,  Ibid. 
xvi,  Farmer  Cheerum  went  .  .  And  broach'd  the  Horkey 
beer,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hawkey-load,  the  last 
load  of  the  crop,  which  .  .  was  always  led  home  on  the 
evening  of  the  hawkey,  with  much  rustic  pageantry.  1826 
G.  H.  I.  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  II.  1166  The  last,  or 
'horkey  load'  (as  it  is  here  [Norfolk)  called)  is  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers. 

Hockey-  (h^rki).     Also  6  -ie,  9  hawky,  -key. 

[Origin  uncertain  ;  but  the  analogy  of  many  other  games 
makes  it  likely  that  the  name  originally  belonged  to  the 
hooked  stick.  OF.  hoquet  'shepherd's  staff,  crook1,  suits 
form  and  sense  ;  but  connecting  links  are  wanting.  The 
isolated  occurrence  of  the  word  in  1527  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Cowper's  '  sport  '  was  the  same.  } 

1.  An  outdoor  game  of  ball  played  with  sticks  or 
clubs  hooked  or  curved  at  one  end,  with  which  the 
players  of  each  side  drive  the  ball  towards  the  goal 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ground.  Also  called  bandy 
and  shinty. 

1527  Gahvay  Stat.  in  lot/t  Ret.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  402  The  horlinge  of  the  litill  balle  with  hockie  stickes  or 
staves.  1785  COWPER  Let.  5  Nov.,  The  boys  at  Olney  have 
likewise  a  very  entertaining  sport,  which  commences  annually 
upon  this  day  [sth  Nov.]:  they  call  it  Hockey;  and  it 
consists  in  dashing  each  other  with  mud,  and  the  windows 
also.  1838  W.  HOLLOWAY  Diet.  Provinc.^  Haivkey,  the 
name  of  a  game  played  by  several  boys  on  each  side  with 
sticks,  called  hawkey-bats,  and  a  ball..fK  Sussex.  1842 
VK;SI-:  Trav.  Kashmir  (1844)  II.  289  At  Shighur  I  first  saw 


Inform,  11.703  bnmty  in  Scotland,  riockey  in  ungiana,  ana 
Hurling  in  Ireland  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  out-of- 
door  sport.  1865  LUBBOCK/>^.  Times  IM.  (1869)  498  Kane 
saw  the  children  in  Smith's  Sound  playing  hockey  on  the  ice. 

2.  (U.S.)  The  stick  or  club  used  in  this  game: 
cf.  bandy,  shinty. 

1839  JACOB  ABBOTT  Caleb  in  Town  \\.  The  Hawkies  38 
Now,  a  hawkey  is  a  small,  round  stick,  about  as  long  as 
a  man's  cane,  with  a  crook  in  the  lower  end,  so  that  a  boy 
can  hit  balls  and  little  stones  with  it,  when  lying  upon  the 
ground.  A  good  hawky  is  a  great  prize  to  a  Boston  boy. 
1866  Harvard  Mem.  Biog.,  J.  Savage  I.  329,  I  remember 
him  as  yesterday,  full  of  fun  and  courage,  with  his  hockey 
in  hand.  1868  Miss  ALCOTT  Lit.  Wont.  I.  viii.  117  Laurie 
. .  lying  flat  [on  the  ice]  held  Amy  up  by  his  arm  and  hockey. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hockey-ball,  -bat,  -club, 
-match,  -stick,  -tournament. 

1838  Hawkey-bat  [see  i].  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis 
iii,  A  little  wretch  whom  he  had  cut  over  the  back  with 
a  hockey-stick.  1884  Bath  Jml.  16  Feb.  7/2  The  festivities 
of  the  week  include  a  hockey  tournament.  1889  John  Bull 
2  Mar.  146/3  Hockey  clubs  now  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London . .  while  a  Hockey  Association  has  drawn  up 
an  admirable  code  of  rules. 

Hocking:  see  HOCK  vbs.i  and  2. 

t  Hockie,  z/.1  Obs.  [app.  deriv.  of  HOCK  sb2  ; 
or  iterative  of  HOCK  v.1,  HOUGH  v.  But  perhaps 
only  an  error  of  Skinner's,  perpetuated  in  Diction- 
aries.] To  hough,  to  hamstring.  Hence  Hockler. 

1668-71  SKINNER  Etym.  Ling.  Angl.,  To  Hockie,  Poplites 
seu  Sitffragines  Succidcre.  Ibid.,  Hocklers  of  Horse,  fftft 
equis  suffragines  succidunt.  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet. 
1721  BAILEY,  Hockie,  to  hamstring,  or  cut  the  Joints  towards 
the  hough.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  Thence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hockie,  v.*    local.  ?  Obs.     To  cut  up  (stubble). 

1746  Compl.  Farmer  s.v.  Farm,  Hockling,  or  cutting  up 
and  raking  haulm,  25.  6d.  per  acre.  1785  in  A.  YOUNG  Ann. 
•leric  IV.  108  We  (near  Hartlebury,  Worcestersh.]  pay 
about  45.  per  acre  for  reaping  wheat,  and  diet,  if  they  set  it 
up  and  hockie  it. 

Hockle-bone,  obs.  form  of  HUCKLEBONK. 

Hockly  ;V kli  ,  sb.  [Cf.  HOCK  sbf]  A  term 
in  the  game  of  faro :  see  quot.  1850. 

1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  203  The  banker  now  claims 
the  chance  of'hockly  ..  The  advantage  of  hockly  is  relin- 
quished by  some  bankers.  1850  Bo**"*  Hand-bk.  Games 
337  Hockly,  a  Certainty,  signifies  the  last  card  but  one,  the 
chance  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and  may  refuse  to  let 
any  punter  withdraw  a  card  when  eight  or  less  remain  to  be 
dealt 

t  Ho-ckly,  a.   Obs.  rare.    Cf.  HUCKLE-BACKED. 

1707  E.  WAHD  Hud.  Rediv.  II.  v.  22  Next  to  this  hockly 
Stood  a  young  lieau,  most  nicely  drest. 

Hock  Monday.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.    Also  5  hoc, 


HOCK   MONEY. 

hok,  6  hoke,  hocke.  [f.  hoik  in  HOCK-DAT  + 
MONDAY.]  The  Monday  in  HOCKTIDE. 

1481-90  Harvard  Hcutsth.  Jiks,  ( Roxb.)  202  Item,  to  women 
on  Hoc  Monday  ij</.  1485  C/'iurchw.  Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill, 
U  17971  102  For  bred  and  ale  to  the  wyvys  yn 
the  parish  that  gathered  on  Hokmonday,  is.  id.  1516  in 
•>.  Land.  118101  I.  i.  222  Reed,  of  the  gader- 
ynge  of  the  churchwardens  wcyffes  on  Hoke  Monday,  Bs.  $d. 
1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  l<'acions  \\.  viii.  169  The  kyng 
.  .cometh  to  hunt  ing.  .accompaignied  with  arable  of  v. 
in  as  good  ordre  as  ours  ware  wonte  to  be  vpon  Hocke  mon- 
daie.  1578  Churdi-v.  Ac..  Kingst^n-upon-  Thames  in  Lysons 
F.tf'ir.  Lsnd.  (iSio)  1. 1.  229  Reod.  of  the  women  upon  Hoc 
Monday,  5*.  zd,  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  201.  1826  HONE 
Every -day  Bk.  I.  476  Hock  Monday  was  for  the  men,  and 
Hock  Tuesday  for  the  women. 

Hock  money.  Obs,  exc.  Hist.  Also  5  hocfce, 
5-6  hok,  6  hoke,  oke,  hoxce.  [f.  hock-  in  HOCK- 
DAY  +  MONEY.]  The  money  collected  by  the  men 
and  the  women  at  HOCKTIDE. 

1484-5  Church-,v.  Ace.  St. Dunstan's.  Cantfrb.,  Ress.  by  vs 
the  seyde  Wardeynes  of  Hockemoneye  at  Ester  ixs.  xd. 
1499  in  C.  C/Qttit*  Antif.  Reading  214  It.  rec.  of  hok  money 
gaderyd  of  women  xxs.  It.  rec-  of  hok  money  gaderyd  of 
men  iiijj.  1515  6  in  Arclixol.  VII.  251  Received  of  the 
men  for  oke  money  vs.  viiu/.  Item  of  the  wyfTs  of  oke  money 
\vs.  id.  1556-7  Ibid.  252  For  Hoxce  money  by  them  received 
to  the  use  of  the  Church,  xijf.  1826  HONE  Every ~day  />i. 
I.  476  At  Hock-tide,  .collections  of  Hock-money  were  made 
in  various  parishes,  .until  the  Reformation. 

Hockorn,  obs.  form  of  ACORN. 

Hocks,  var.  of  Hox  v.  Obs. 

t  Ho'Ckshin.  Obs.  or  tfia/.  In  4  hokschyne, 
7  hucksou,  S  hucksheen.  [app.  repr.  OE.  h6h- 
st'tiu,  pi.  Mhsina,  HOUGH-SINEW,  with  the  6  short- 
ened by  position,  and  the  second  element  associated 
with  shin.}  The  under  side  of  the  thigh  ;  the  hough. 

<•  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  426  His  hosen  ouerhongen  his  hok- 
schynes  on  eueriche  a  side.  1648  HERRICK  Jfesperides, 
Beggar  to  Mob)  Commend  a  crickets-hip,  Or  his  huckson  to 
my  scrip.  1746  F,.r»wor  Scolding  154  (E.D.S.)  Thy  Hozen 
muxy  up  zo  vurs  thy  Gamme"rels  to  tha  very  Hucksheens  o' 
tha.  1778  Ibid.  Glo*?.,  The  Hucksheens^  the  Legs  up 
to  the  Hams,  or  Hocks.  1886  ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset 
\Vord-bk.i  Huckshins,  the  hock-shins ;  under-side  of  the 
thighs  just  above  the  bend  of  the  knee. 

Hocktide.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5  hoke-,  6 
hok-,  6-7  hoc-,  7  hocks-,  hucx-,  hocke-,  huck-. 
[f.  hock-  in  HOCK-DAY  +  TIDE  time,  season.] 

The  time  or  season  of  the  hock  days  :  Hock 
Monday  and  Tnesday  (the  second  Monday  and 
Tuesday  after  Easter-day),  on  which  in  prc-Refor- 
mation  times  money  was  collected  for  church  and 
parish  purposes,  with  various  festive  and  sportive 
customs ;  after  the  Reformation  kept  for  some 
time  as  a  festive  season  with  various  traditional 
customs,  some  of  which  survived  into  the  igth  c. 

The  earlier  custom  seems  to  have  been  the  seizing  and 
binding  (by  women  on  Monday,  and  by  men  on  Tuesday) 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  released  themselves  by 
a  small  payment.  After  this  was  prohibited  (see  1406  in 
HOCK  r/.<j!,  1450  in  HOCK-DAY),  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan 
of  stretching  ropes  or  chains  across  the  streets  and  ways,  to 
stop  passers  for  the  same  purpose.  (See  1777  in  HOCK 
TUESDAY.) 

1484  in  Glasscock  Rec.  St.  Michaels,  B/>.  Stortford  (1882) 
26  Item  pd.  for  bakyng  of  the  brede  at  hoketyde  \d.  1509 
Church.w.  Ace.  Kingston-upon-TJiames  in  Lysons  Envir. 
Lend.  (1810)  I.  i.  168  Rec1  for  the  gaderyng  at  Hoc-tyde 
o  14  o.  1510  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Marys  in  Peshall  Hist. 
Oxford  fy  Recepts.  Reed,  atte  Hoctyde  of  the  wyfes  gader- 
ynge,  xvs.  \\d.  \yfiCh-uy\hit'.  Ace. St.  Dunstan's,  Canterb., 
Recevyd  of  the  wyvys  y*  they  did  gether  at  Hoktyd  iijs.  ixd. 
1611  Si'EED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  vm.  v.  §  n.  392  The  day  of  his 
[Hardicnut's]  death  is  annually  celebrated  with  open  pas- 
times . .  which  time  is  now  called  Hoctide  or  Hucktide, 
signifying  a  time  of  scorning  or  contempt,  which  fell  vpon 
the  Danes  by  his  death.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  in.  621 
niargin,  Hocktide  I  haue  scene  kept  with  publike  feasting 
in  the  street,  the  women  also  binding  men,  or  compelling 
them  to  some  ransome ;  the  Tuesday  fortnight  after  Kastci. 
1656  IJi.ni/sT  Gfossogr.t  Hocktydt  or  Hockstyde,  ..  in  some 
parts  of  this  Nation  not  yet  out  of  memory,  but  observed 
the  week  after  Easter.  1663  Ckurchiv.  Ace.  St.  Peters  in 
East  in  Peshall  Hist.  Oxford  83  Hocktide  brought  in  this 
year  £6.  1772-3  Ibid.  83  This  parish  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
East  gained  by  the  Hocktide  and  Whitsuntide,  anno  1664, 
the  sum  of  i4/.  1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849)  I.  187. 
i8a6  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  \.  476.  1898  L*pool  Echo  ig  Apr. 
(and  Tuesday  after  Easter)  4/3  '  Kissing  Day '  at  Hunger- 
ford. — Hungerford  is  once  more  celebrating  Hock-tide,  with 
all  its  quaint  customs  and  ancient  ceremonk-x 

b.  attrib.)  as  hocktide-festival^  -money, -pastime. 

c  1505  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Dunstans,  Canterb.^  Receyvid 
of  Hoktyde  money  for  nj  yere  xxiijj.  viij,/.  1613  WITIIKR 
Abuses  Stript  11618)  232  Because  that,  for  the  Churches 
good,  They  in  defence  of  Hocktide  custome  stood.  1636 
J.  TRUSS KLI.  in  Ann.  Dut-rensiad'&y])  7  The  Hocktide  \<.:^- 
times  are  Declin'd,  if  not  discrted.  1884  SYMONDS  Shaki. 
Predfcess.  iv.  176  They  were  acted,  .at  hock-tide  festivals. 

Hock  Tnesday.   Obs.  exc.  Hist.    Also  5-6 

hoke.  The  Tuesday  in  HOCKTIDE;  HOCK-DAY. 
Also  called  binding-  Tuesday  (dies  Martis  liga- 
toria}  :  see  BINDING  vbl.  sb.  6. 

ni$o  Rfg:  Salop  Abbey  No.  179  Unum  denarium  co- 
quinae  pr£enominati  conventus  die  qui  vulgariter  dicitur 
Hoketysday  persolvere.  Ibid.  No.  r?8  B,  Indie  Hoketisday. 
1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  (1482)  301  On  sayi.t 
^iarkes  day  that  was  that  tyme  hoketewysday,  he  toke 
his  leue.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871!  26  margin,  Hok  Tuis- 
day  by  the  Couentree  men.  1607  COWELL  /rttfrfr.,  Hcke- 
dayt  otherwise  called  Hock-Tuesday.  1656  UTGIJALI.  ii'ar- 
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wicksh,  (1730)  249/2  Hither  came  the  Coventre  men  [in 
'3751.  an^  acted  the  antieiit  Play,  long  since  used  in  that 
City,  called  Hocks  tuesday,  setting  forth  the  destruction  of 
the  Danes  in  King  Eihclred's  time.  1777  BRAND  /V/. 
Antiq.  118701  I.  105  note,  Hoke  Monday  was  for  the  men, 
and  Hock  Tuesday  for  the  women.  On  both  days  the  men 
and  women,  alternately,  with  great  merriment  intercepted 
|  the  public  roads  with  ropes,  and  pulled  passengers  to  them, 
from  whom  they  exacted  money  to  be  laid  out  in  pious  uses. 

Hocle-bone,  obs.  f.  HUCKLEBOXE.  Hocour, 
-owre,var.HoKER  Obs.  Hocqueton,  Hocton, 
obs.  var.  HAQUETON,  ACTON.  Hocster,  obs.  f. 
HUCKSTER. 

Hocus  (hJn-kas\  sb.    Also  7  hocas.    [Short  for 
j   Hocus  focus,  HOCCS-POCUS.] 
fl.  A  conjuror,  juggler.   Obs. 

1640  G.  H.  Witts  Rfcreat.  in  Facetix  (1817)  II.  237  Epi- 

i     taph .  .On  Hocas  Pocas.  Here  Hocas  lyes  with  his  tricks  and 

his  knocks,  Whom  death  hath  made  sure  as  his  Juglers  box. 

I     1647  CLEVELAND  Poems*  AY/v//  Scot  36  ttefore  a  Scot  can 

1    properly  be  curst,  I  must  (like  Hocus)  swallow  daggers  first. 

1675  Coffee-Houses  I'ind.  in  Harl.  Misc.  VI.  473  Our  pam- 

'    phlet-monger  (that  sputters  out  senseless  characters  faster, 

i    than  any  hocus  can  vomit   inkle).      1694  R.  L'KsTKANr.i; 

'    Fables  xciv.  (1714*  109  These  Ordinary   Hocusses  ..  have 

been  made  use  of  in  all  ages.      1699  —  Colloq.  Erasm.  (1711) 

37  Running  mad  after  Buffoons,  Fortune-tellers  and  Hocus's. 

fb.  transf.   A  cheat,  impostor,  pretender.  Obs. 

f  1685  SOUTH  Serm.  Will  for  Deed  Serm.  (1715)  411  Just 

like  that  old  formal  Hocus,  who  denied  a  lieggar  a  Farthing, 

i    and  put  him  off  with  his  Blessing. 

2.  Jugglery,  trickery,  deception.   Obs.  or  arch. 
165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  41,  I  must  not  believe  there  was 

I    any   Hocas  in   this.      1693    R.   GOULD  Corrupt.    Times   3 

i    (Stanf.)  A  quick  Eye  may  all  their  Hocus  see.     1854  Svn. 

DOBELI.  Haider  xxiv.    164   Here  ..With  neither  gold  nor 

tinsel,  cap  nor  crown,  Hocus  nor  title  . .  nor  conjuring-rod 

;    nor  sceptre.. To  He  here  thus. 

3.  Drugged  liquor;  cf.  Hocus  v.  2. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

4.  Comb,  as  hocus-trick,  juggling  trick. 

n68o  Ro.vb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  595  Three  Kingdoms  now  at 
,  stake  do  lie,  And  Rooks  all  Hocus-tricks  do  try,  That  ye 
I  may  be  undone,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Poet.  Wks.  (1686)  78  Such 

Holy   Cheats,    such    Hocus    Tricks,    these,    For    Miracles 

amongst  the  Rabble  pass. 

HOCUS  (h(?u-k3s),  v.     [f.  Hocus  sb. 

Supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  later  HOAX  ?'.,  though 
the  want  of  instances  for  the  i8th  c.  makes  this  less  certain. 
Apparently  revived  in  ipth  c.,  perh.  under  the  influence  of 

1.  trans.  To  play  a  trick  upon,  '  take  in ',  hoax. 

1675  R.  HEAD  Proteus  Rediv.  322  The  Mercer  cries,  Was 
ever  Man  so  Hocuss'd  ?  however,  I  have  enough  to  maintain 
me  here,  a  1686  NALSON  (T.),  One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
legerdemain,  with  which  these  jugglers  hocus  the  vulgar  and 
incautelous  of  the  present  age.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancrcd  \\. 
v,  There  is  nothing  . .  I  so  revel  in  as  hocussing  Guizot  and 
Aberdeen.  1883  LD.  R.  GOWF.R  My  Remin.  I.  368  These 
people  have  been  hocussed  and  cheated  by  the  Government. 

2.  To  stupefy  with  drugs,   esp.   for  a  criminal 
purpose ;  hence,  to  drug  (liquor). 

1831  in  Ann.  Keg.,  Law  Cases  (1832)  321/2  [A  witness] 
saw  May  put  some  gin  into  Bishop's  tea.  He  said, '  Are  you 
going  to  hocus  (or  Burke)  me  ? '  1837  DICKENS  Picfnv.  xiii, 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  "hocussing  '  brandy-and  water?'. . 
'Puttin1  laud'num  in  it1,  replied  Sam.  1848  THACKERAY 
Van.  Fair  Ixiv,  It  was  at  her  house  at  Lausanne  that  he 
was  hocussed  at  supper  and  lost  eight  hundred  pounds  to 
Major  Loader.  i885jAS.GRANT/?£7ya////^/;/a«d>rr(Rtldg.) 
154  By  unfair  play  he  had  rooked  many :  he  had  hocussed 
horses.  1887  BESANT  The  World  went  etc.  xviii.  148  You 
shall  hocus  his  drink  and  put  him  on  board. 

Hence  Ho'cussed.  ppl.  a.,  Ho'cussing"  vbl.  sb.-, 
also  Ho'cusser,  one  who  hocusses. 

1827-39  DE  QCINCEY  Murder  Postscr.  Wks.  IV.  107  The 
landlord,  .they  intended  to  disable  by  a  trick  then  newly 
introduced  amongst  robbers,  and  termed  hocussing.  1863 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  IV.  31  The  'Drummer'  plunders 
by  stupefaction;  as  the  '  hocusser '.  1865  DICKENS  Mut. 
Fr.  n.xii,  I  will  not  say  a  hocussed  wine.  1892  MIDDLE-TON 
Row?  1 1.  53  The  bribing  of  jockeys  and  the  *  hocussing  '  of 
horses  and  their  drivers  were  familiar  to  the  ancient  Romans. 

HOCUS-POCUS  (h<Tn'kas  pJ-J'kas),  sb.  (a.t  adv.} 
Also  7  hocas  pocas.  hokos  pokos,  hokus  pokus. 
[Appears  early  in  i;th  c.,  as  the  appellation  of  a 
juggler  (and,  apparently,  as  the  assumed  name  of 
a  particular  conjuror)  derived  from  the  sham 
Latin  formula  employed  by  him :  see  below,  and 
cf.  Grimm,  Hokuspokus. 

The  notion  that  hoi  us  POCUS  was  a  parody  of  the  Latin 
words  used  in  the  Eucharist,  rests  merely  on  a  conjecture 
thrown  out  by  Tillotson  :  see  below. 

1655  ADY  Candle  in  Dark  29,  1  will  speak  of  one  man. . 
that  went  about  in  King  James  his  time.. who  called  him- 
self, The  Kings  Majesties  most  excellent  Hocus  Pocus,  and 
so  was  called,  because  that  at  the  playing  of  every  Trick,  he 
used  to  say,  Hocus  pocus,  tontus  talontus,  i>adc  ceitriter 
jubtot  a  dark  com]  oMire  of  words,  to  blinde  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders,  to  make  In  -  Trick  \  ass  the  more  currantly  with- 
out discovery,  a  1694  TlLLOTSOH  .SV/v//.  xxvi.  1 1742)  II. 237 
In  all  probability  those  common  juggling  words  of  hocus 
POCUS  are  nothing  else  but  a  corruption  othoc  est  corpus,  by 
way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  their  trick  of  Transubstantiation.] 

fl.  A  conjuror,  juggler.  (In  I7th  c.  freq.  as 
proper  name  or  nickname  of  a  conjuror.)  Also 
transf.  a  trickster.  Obs. 

1624  GEE  AVrc  Shreds  Old  Snare  21,  I  alwayes  thought 

they  had  their  rudiments  from  some  fugling  Hocas  Pocas  in 

1 1  pot.     1625  H.  JOSSON  Staple  of  N.  \\.  Wks.  tRtldg.,* 

388/2  Iniquity  <  aim:  in  likt:  Ilukos  I'ukos,  in  a  luglers  ierkui, 

with  false  skirts.     1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Tru~'t  55  A  I' 
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Hocus-pocus. .performed  rare  trickes  with  hands  and  feet. 
1648  C.  WALKER  Rclat.  fl-  Ohserv.  12  This  labyrinth  into 
which  these  unpolitick  Hocas  Pocasses  have  brought  u-;. 
1650  H.  MORE  Obser^.'.  Anima  ftlagica  in  Enthus,  Tri. 
11656)  117  He  opens  as  Hokus  Pokus  do's  his  fists,  where 
we  see  that  here  is  nothing  and  there  is  nothing.  1680 
HICKERINGIM.  Meroz  26  He  shall  now.  .play  as  many  tricks 
as  Hocus  Pot  us  at  a  fair.  17. .  TOLLET  in  Johnson  Shaks, 
Plays,  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  v.  (Jod.),  I  incline  to  call  him  hocus- 
pocus,  or  some  juggler,  or  attendant  upon  the  master  of  the 
hobbyhorse. 

fb.   To  play  hocus-pocus,  to  play  the  juggler,  to 
juggle.  Obs. 

1659  I-ond.  Chant  id.  ix.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  343  Thou 
ha^t  played  hocus-pocus  with  me,  I  think.  1737  BENTLKY 
Free  Thinking  §  12  (R.i  Our  author  is  playing  hocus  pocus 
in  the  very  similitude  he  takes  from  that  jugler. 

2.  Used  as  a  formula  of  conjuring  or  magical  in- 
cantation. (Sometimes  with  allusion  to  an  ns- 
sumed  derivation  from  hoc  est  corpus  :  see  etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632  RANDOLPH  "Jealous  Lav.  i.  x.  Hocus-pocus,  here  you 
shall  have  me,  and  there  you  shall  have  me  !  1656  HOBBES 
Lib.  Xecess.  fy  Chance  (1841)  384  This  term  of  insu^ 
cause.. is  not  intelligible,  Lut  a  word  devised  like  h^cus 
POCUS,  to  juggle  a  difficulty  out  of  sight.  1771  FLETCHER 
Logica  Genev.  201  The  hocus  focus  of  a  popish  priest  cannot 
turn  bread  into  flesh.  1851  LONCF.  Gold.  Leg.  \.  Court-yard^ 
The  Priests,  .began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocus.  1886  MAL- 
LOCK  Old  Order  Changes  11-47  This  man,  who  only  an  hour 
ago  was  muttering  hocus  pocus,  in  the  dress  of  a  mediaeval 
conjuror. 

3-  A  juggler's  trick  ;  conjuring,  jugglery  ;  sleight 
of  hand  ;  a  method  of  bringing  something  about  as 
if  by  magic ;  trickery,  deception. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govf.  Eng.  L  Ixiv.  (1739)  135  Thus 
this  Statute  became  like  a  Hocus  Pocus,  a  thing  to  still  the 
people  for  the  present,  and  serve  the  King's  turn.  1678 
MARVELL  Growth  Popery  -2%  The  same  opportunities  that 
others  had  of  practising  the  Hocus  Pocus  of  the  Face,  of 
Playing  the  French  Scaramuccie.  1688 R.  HOLME  Arnwuty 
in.  447  fi  The  Art  of  Leger  De  Main  or  Jugling,  otherwise 
called  Hocus  Pocus.  1774  H'estm.  Mag.  II.  449  There  hath 
been  a  mystery,  a  hocus-pocus,  in  all  Religions,  since  the 
days  of  the  Egyptians  to  those  of  the  American  Indians. 
1842  DICKENS  Atner.  Notes  xii,  The  vagabond  arts  of  sleight- 
of-hand,  and  hocus-pocus.  1843  W.  IRVING  in  Life  4-  Lett. 
(1866)  III.  300  These  insurgent  legions  ..  which,  by  the 
sudden  hocus  pocus  of  political  affairs,  are  transformed  into 
loyal  soldiers. 

•f  4.  A  bag  or  '  poke '  used  by  jugglers.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt.  Underwit  n.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II. 
342  His  very  fingers  cryed  'give  me  the  gold  !'  which  .. 
he  put  in  his  hocas  pocas,  a  little  dormer  under  his  right 
skirt. 

B.  1.  attrib.  or  adj.  Juggling  ;  cheating,  tricky. 

1668  R.  L'EsTRANGE  l-'is.  Quev.  (1708)  117  Hocus  Pocus 
Tricks  are  calPd  Slight  of  Hand.  1698-1700  E.  WARD  Land. 
Spy  in  Ashton  Soc,  Life  Q.  Anne  (1882)  II.  94  By  virtue  of 
this  Hocus  Pocus  Stratagem  he  had  conjur'd  all  the  ill 
blood  out  of  my  Body.  1773  MACKLIN  Love  <J  la  Mode  \\. 
i,  The  law  is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science.  1785  Span. 
Rivals  9  He  looks  rather  hocus  pocus,  as  a  body  may  say. 
1841  E.  MIALL  in  Nonconf.  I.  305  A  sort  of  hocus-pocus  use 
of  the  word  '  church '. 

2.  as  adv. 

1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleomania  24  To  joke  us,  Great 
Southey  performs  all  his  flights  Hocus  Pocus. 

Hocus-pOCUS,  v.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  the  conjuror,   juggle ;    to   play 
tricks,  practise  deception, 

1687  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Answ.  Diss.  18,  I  never  lov'd  the 
Hocus-Pocussing  of  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meutn.  a  1704  — 
(J.\  This  gift  of  hocus  pocussing,  and  of  disguising  matters, 
is  surprizing.  1838  Frase/s  Mag.  XVIII.  157  So  Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused  in  politics,  .nothing  but  political  leger- 
demain. 1855  Miss  MANNING  Old  Chelsea  Bun-ho.  xiii.  212, 
I .  .showed  them  some  simple  Hocus-pocussing. 

2.  trans.  To  play  tricks  upon ;  to  transform  as  if 
bY  jugglery. 

1774  IVestm.  Mag.  II.  375  But,  hocus'd-pocus'd  All,  with 
so  much  art  !  1808  Miss-led  General  30  Before  Frederic 
was  two  years  old  . .  he  was  hocus-pocus'd,  alias,  metamor- 
phosed, into  a  Bishop.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  28  Apr.  317/1 
So  commonly  is  the  law  hocus-pocussed  by  the  local  boards 
before  whom  the  new  voters  are  made. 

Hocus -po'cusly,  rt^z/.  [f.  HOCUS-POCUS  a.  + 
-LT  -.  J  In  a  (  Hocus-pocus '  manner;  by  jugglery. 

1791  LACKINGTON  Mem.  (1792)  107  Many  of  their  hearers 
are  not  only  methodistically  convinced,  or  alarmed,  but  are 
also  hocus  pocusly  converted. 

Hod  ihpcV),  sb.  [Not  in  evidence  before  i6th  c.  : 
app.  a  modification  ot  HOT  sb^  in  same  sense :  see 
esp.  quot.  1300  there.] 

1.  An  open  receptacle  for  carrying  mortar,  and 
sometimes    bricks   or   stones,   to  supply   builders 
at  work  ;  also  the  quantity  carried  in  it,  a  hodful. 

Formerly  a  sort  of  tray ;  now,  as  in  quot,  1688. 

1573  TUSSKR  Husb.  xvii.  (1878)  37  A  lath  hammer,  trowel, 
a  hod.  or  a  traie.  1611  COTGR.,  (.?/$<*««.. also, a  Hodd  ;  the 
Tiny  wherein  Masons,  &c.  carrie  their  Mortar.  1636  MS. 
Ace.  St.  John's  f/ost>.t  Canterb.,  For  4  hodes  of  lime  and 
sand,  j  s.  1688  R.  HOLMI;  Armoury  in.  395/2  The  Hod  is  a 
kind  of  three  square  trough  made  up  at  one  end  and  open  at 
the  other,  haveing  a  staffe  fixed  to  its  bottom.  1800  B.  RUSH 
in  Affef.  Jrnl.  III.  185,  I  have  done  but  little  more  than 
carry  the  hod  to  assist  in  completing  part  of  a  fabric.  1848 
MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  <V  Leg.  Art  11850)  297  Ascending  a 
ladder  with  a  hod  full  of  bricks. 

2.  A   receptacle  for  carrying  or   holding   coal. 
Formerly  dial,  and   U.StJ  but  now  generally  ap- 
plied  to  a   pail  shaped   coal-scuttle,   having  one 
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HODGE-POKER. 


upper  edge  prolonged   in  a  scoop-like  form,  for 
throwing  coal  on  the  fire. 

1825,  etc.  Coal-hod  (see  COAL  16].  1854  Miss  BAKFR 
Northamj>t.  Gloss.,  Hod,  a  trough  or  scope,  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  for  carrying  coals  or  cinders.  A  coal-hod,  or  cinder* 
hntl.  1870  Miss  ALCOTT  O Li-fash.  Girl\\.  -.-6  Turn,  resenting 
the  insult,  had  forcibly  seated  her  in  the  coal-hod.  1884 
Price  List,  French  'Repousse'  Coal  Hod. 
Waterloo  Coal  Hods. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRFSLI:V  Gloss.  Coat-Mining^  Hod,  a  c.irt  or  sled  for 
conveying  coals  in  the  stalls  of  thin  seams. 

4.  attrib.  and    Comb,  (from    i),    as  hod-bearing, 
-elevator, -ivor k  ;  hod-bearer,  -carrier     HOMMA.V 
q.v. ;  hod- woman,  a  woman  acting  as  a  hod-bearer  ; 
hod- work,    unskilled    labour,    mere    mechanical 
drudgery. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iii,  Till  the  Hodman  is  dis- 
charged or  reduced  to  "hod-bearing.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Hi(tnpk.CL  29  May,  The  "hod-carrier,  the  low  mechanic, 
the  tapster,  the  publican.  1866  A.  L.  PERRY  Eletn.  Pol. 
Econ.  (.18731  95  Why  class  the  brick-maker  as  a  productive 
laborer,  and  refuse  the  epithet  to  the  hod-carrier?  1875 
K.NIGHF  Diet.  A/t'i/t.,  * '  Hod-elevator,  a  hoisting  device  t<» 
raise  hods  loaded  with  bricks  or  mortar  to  the  . .  building. 


even  skilful  handiwork. 

Hence  Ko'dded  a.  nonce-wd.,  bearing  a  hod; 
Ho'dful,  the  quantity  that  a  hod  will  contain. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  588  With  hodfuls 
of  allusion  to  familiar  national  nature.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH 
Kej.  Addr.  78  Workmen  in  elder  times  would  mount  a  ladder 
With  hodded  heads. 


,  "v.    Sc.  [?  Onomatopoeic.]     intr.  To  bob 
up  and  down  in  riding  ;  to  jog. 

1785  BURNS  Holy  Fair  vii,  Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin 
graith  Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters.  1889  STEVENSON 
Master  of  B.  229  The  smoking  horses  and  the  nodding 
post-boy. 

Hod,  early  ME.  f.  HAD,  -HOOD,  condition,  etc.  ; 
dial.  f.  HOLD  ;  obs.  f.  HOOD  sb.  and  v. 

Hodde,  obs.  form  of  HOOD. 

Hodden  (hf7-d'n).  Sc.  Also  8  hoddan,  8-9 
hoddin,  9  huddin.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  Woollen  cloth  of  a  coarse  quality  such  as  used 
to  be  made  by  country  weavers  on  their  hand-looms. 

1792  SINCLAIR  in  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.,  For  far  IV.  242  Of 
the  wool  .  .  is  manufactured  almost  every  kind  of  cloth  worn 
in  the  parish  ;  hodden,  which  is  most  used  for  herds  cloaks, 
and  Is  sold  at  is.  Sd,  the  yard;  plaiding  [etc.].  ?  11800 
Bonnie  Lizzie  Lindsay  xxx.  in  Child  Ballads  vm.  ccxxvi. 
(1892)  262/2  And  make  us  a  bed  o  green  rashes,  And  covert 
wi  huddins  sae  grey.  1857  CARLVLF.  Fr.  Rev,  III.  in.  iv, 
Behold  how  their  Peasants,  in  mere  russet  and  hodden,  .dash 
at  us  like  a  dark  whirlwind. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.     c.  Comb.,  zshodden-ctad  %&]. 

1812  W,  TKNMANT  Anster  F.  ii.  xxi,  Tenant  and  laird, 
and  hedger  hodden-clad.  1837  CARLYLF,  Fr.  Kev.  III.  i.  vi, 
The  hodden  or  russet  individuals  are  Uncustomary. 

2.  Hodden  grey.     Grey  hodden,  made  without 
dyeing,  (  by  mingling  one  black  fleece  with  a  dozen 
white  ones  '  (Gloss,  io  Burns  ,  Paterson,  1877),   Ap- 
plied to  the  '  cloth  worn  by  the  peasantry,  which 
has  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool  '  (Jam.).    Hence 
often  taken  as  the  typical  garb  of  homely  rusticity. 

A  poetic  inversion  of  grey  hodden^  used  for  rime's  sake  by 
Ramsay  in  a  well-known  passage,  whence  also  in  Burns, 
which  has  thence  become  a  stock  phrase,  the  two  words 
being  often  hyphened,  as  if  '  hodden  '  were  a  qualification 
of  '  grey  ',  or  '  hodden-grey  '  were  a  colour. 

1724  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  v.  ii,  But  Meg,  poor  Meg! 
maun  with  the  shepherds  stay,  And  tak  what  God  will  send 
m  hodden  grey.  1795  BURNS  A  mans  a.  man  io  (Scots 
Mag.  1797,  611)  What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine,  Wear 
hoddan  grey  and  a'  that  \ed.  Curry  1800  though.  .hoddin]. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  viii,  An  old  woman,  .supported  by  a 
stout,  stupid-looking  fellow,  in  hodden-grey.  1837  R.  NICOLL 
Poems  (1843)  175  His  coat  is  hame-spun.  hodden-gray.  1851 
LONGF.  Gold.  Leg.  i.  Court-yard,  He  went  .  .  Clothed  in  a 
cloak  of  hodden  grey. 

attrib.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xvii.  From  the  hodden-grey 
coat  to  the  cloak  of  scarlet  and  gold.  1843  JAMES  Forest 
Days  I.  ii,  Plain  hodden-grey  cloth,  of  a  coarse  fabric. 

b.  fiS. 

1866  CHR.  ROSSETTI  Princess  Progr.tic.  xvii,  And  heaven 
put  off  its  hodden  grey  For  mother-o'-  pearl,  a  1882  \Vm  FTIER 
Gam's.  Cape  Ann  iv,  Golden-threaded  fancies  weaving  in  a 
web  of  hodden  gray. 

Ho-dding-spade.  local.     (See  quoO 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  AngHa,  Hodding-spade^  a  sort  of 
spade  principally  used  in  the  fens,  so  shaped  as  to  take  up 
a  considerable  portion  of  earth  entire,  somewhat  like  a  hod. 
1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.}. 


,  hoddie  (hfrdi),  a.  dial.  [?f.  ME.  hdtfj 
hode  state,  condition  :  see  HAD  sb^\  In  good  con- 
dition physically  or  mentally;  healthy;  in  good 
spirits,  pleasant,  cheerful. 

1664  J.  WILSON  Cheats  v.  v,  O  my  Child,  my  Child—  Thy 
father  is  prettie  hoddie  again,  but  this  will  break  his  heart 
cjuite.  1674  RAY  S.  fy  E.  C.  Words  68  Hoddy,  well  pleasant, 
in  good  tune  or  humour,  c  1700  KENNICH  \\\Laitd  MS.  1033 
If.  184  Hoddy,  well,  in  good  health.  '  Pretty  hoddy.'  Kent. 
1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  i,  I  love  a  hoddy  girl. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Hoddy,  pretty  well  in  health 
and  spirits  ;  in  tolerably  good  case.  1890  Glwccsters/i. 
Hvddy  pretty,  pretty  well. 

t  Hoddy-dod,  hoddidod.    Obs.     [The  ele- 
ment dod  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  DODMAN  a 
VOL.  V. 


shell-snail ;  /toddy -dod,  hoddy-doddy,  hodman-dod, 
me  perhaps  in  origin  nursery  reduplications ;  but 
the  element  hoddy-  appears  itself  to  have  come  to 
be  associated  with  or  to  mean  *  snail '  (or  ?  horm-d  , 
as  in  several  words  that  follow.]  A  shell-snail. 

1601  HOLLAND  riiny  II.  368  So  doth  the  ashes  of  shell- 
snailes  or  hoddklods.  Ibid.  539  Hoddy-dods  or  shell-Snailes 
Sticking  hard  thvrto  and  eating  it.  1611  FLORIO,  Chiocciola 
.  .also  a  hoddydod,  a  shel-snaile,  a  perwinkle, 

Hoddy-doddy,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [See 
prec.  ( In  sense  3,  with  reference  to  the  *  horns  *  of 
a  cuckold  ;  cf.  sense  i.)] 

A.  sb.     1.  A  small  shell-snail,  dial. 

1 2.  A  short  and  dumpy  person  :  cf.  I>.  Obs, 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  n  Sometime  I  hang 
on  Hankyn  Hixldydodies  sleeue.  1701  Burlesque  A'. 
L' F.st range's  l''is,  Qjtev.  76  Some  thick  and  short  like 
Hoddy  Doddies.  17*3  SWIFT  Cook  Maid's  Let.  10  A  person- 
able man,  and  not  a  spmdle-shank'd  hoddy-doddy. 

t  3.  A  cuckold;  a  hen-pecked  man;  a  noodle; 
a  simpleton.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON-  A"?'.  Man  in  Hunt.  iv.  viii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
25/1  You,  That  make  your  husband  such  a  hoddleKloddie. 
1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  162  Where  shall  I  bath  this  vexed 
body,  Tormented  to  a  Hoddy-Doddy? 

4.  dial.  (See  quot.j 

1847-78  HALLIWELI,,  Hoddy-doddy  ..  a  revolving  light. 
Devon. 

B.  adj.  1.  Short  and  dumpy  or  clumsy. 

1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker.  Ixxviii,  Shoals  of  hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired,  blubbered  boys  and  girls.  1854  Miss  BAKER 
Northatnpt.  Gloss.  329  Hoddy-Doddy t  disproportionately 
stout.  A  short,  lusty,  squat  looking  person  is  said  to  be '  all 
hoddy-doddy  '.  .with  us  it  is  restricted  to  females. 

2.  dial.  Confused,  in  a  whirl. 

a  1809  J.  PALMER  Like  Master  Like  Man  (1811)  I.  159,  I 
gets  up,  all  hoddy-doddy,  and  goes  out  to  see  what  were 
matter. 

t  Hoddy-noddy.  Obs.  rare.  [Reduplicated 
from  NODDY.]  A  tool,  simpleton,  noodle. 

1600  O.  E.  Reply  to  Libel  i.  vii.  181  If  this  hoddy  Noddy 
thinke  otherwise,  let  him.  .bring  foorth  his  proofes. 

t  Ho'ddypeak.  Obs.  Forms:  6  body-,  hodi-, 
hodie-,  hoddy-,  huddi-,  -peke,  -peeke,  -peak(e, 
•peck.  [f.  hoddy  (see  HODDY-DOD)  +  PEAK  sb.  or 
v.,  but  the  sense  is  obscure.]  A  fool,  simpleton, 
noodle,  blockhead. 

1500  in  Furniv.  Ball.  Jr.  MSS.  I.  254  Who  dwelleth  here, 
wyll  no  man  speke?  Is  there  no  fole  nor  hody-peke?  1549 
LATIMKK  -$rd  Serin,  bcf.  Edw.  l'I  <Arb.)  84  What  ye  brain- 
syc-ke  fooles,  ye  hoddy  peckes,  ye  doddye  poulles,  ye  huddes, 
do  ye  beleue  hym?  are  you  seduced  also?  XggtCmtlffrof&U* 
SON  Exhort,  agst.  Rebel.  (N.),  They  counte  peace  to  be 
cause  of  ydelnes,  and  that  it  maketh  men  hodipekes  and 
cowardes.  1563-87  FOXE^.  fy  M.  (1684)  II.  547  Omost  idiot 
huddipeaks  and  blockish  condemners.  1589  NASHE  Anat. 
Absurd.  13  A  Paramour,  .vnder  her  husbands,  that  hoddy- 
peekes  nose. 

t  Ho'ddypoll.  Obs.  In  6  -poule,  -peelo. 
[f.  hoddy  as  in  prec.  +  POLL  head  :  cf.  DODDYPOLL 
in  same  sense.]  A  fool,  simpleton ;  a  cuckold. 

1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court  670  Moche  I  wonder,  How 
suche  a  hoddypoule  So  boldely  dare  controule.  1589 
NASHE  Almond  for  Parrat  4  a,  Learne  of  her  ..  to  make 
hodie-peeles  of  your  husbandes,  and  leade  them.. vp  and 
downe  the  streetes  by  the  homes. 

t  Hode,  var.  HADE  z/.1  Obs.  trans.  To  ordain, 
consecrate  ;  in  quot.  1275,  to  admit  to  a  religious 
order. 

[900-1340  see  HADE  f.1!  c  1273  LAY.  28474  Pare  me  hire 
hodede  and  munechene  makede.  f  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel. 
Iv.  132  Ihon  comyn  [was]  . .  of  the  clergye  . .  by  on  accorde 
I-chose  ;  &  of  the  pope  . .  theraftyr  I-hodet  &  I-sacred. 

Hode,  obs.  form  of  HOOD. 

t  Hodelnesse.  Obs.  rare.  [perh.  for  hodernesse, 
or  from  the  same  root  as  HODEE  v.t  hoder-moder.] 
Concealment,  secrecy. 

c  1475  Partenay  5961  His  knyghtly  entent  Stilled  ne  put 
shold  be  in  hodelnesse. 

Hode-man,  obs.  f.  HOOD-MAN. 

t  Hoder,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  hodur.  [ME.  hoder, 
of  which  a  modern  form  would  be  hndder,  an  itera- 
tive from  same  stem  as  huddle.  Cf.  LG.  hudern 
to  cherish,  shelter,  as  a  hen  her  chickens,  iterative 
of  MLG.  huden  to  hide,  conceal,  cover  up.] 

1.  trans.  To  huddle  together. 

c  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  273  Scatred  er  \>i  Scottis, 
&  hodred  in  [>er  hottes,  neuer  bei  ne  the  [Pol.  Songs  286 
Hodred  in  the  hottes,  v.rr.  hodered,  hodird,  hoderdj. 

2.  To  cover  or  wrap  up  tenderly ;  to  *  cuddle  *. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  112  Sche  schall  me  bothe  hodur  and 
happe,  And  in  hur  lovely  armes  me  lappe. 

Hoder-moder  :  see  HUDDER-MUDDEU  adv.  Obs. 

Hodge  (hfTdg).  Also  4  Hogge,  5  Hoge,  6 
Hodg.  [Abbreviated  and  altered  from  Roger,  like 
Hob  from  Robert,  Hick  from  Richard^] 

\.  A  familiar  by-form  and  abbreviation  of  the 
name  Roger ;  used  as  a  typical  name  for  the  Eng- 
lish agricultural  labourer  or  rustic. 

c  1386  CHAL-CER  Cook's  Prol.  12  Euer  siH»e  I  highte  hogge 
of  ware.  [Ibid.  21  Oure  host  seyde  I  graunt  it  the,  Now  telle 
on,  Roger.]  1483  Catlt.  Angl.  187/1  Hoge,  Rogernst  nomen 
1589  GKKENE  Mcnafhon  (Arb.  \  58  These  Arca- 


proprmm.      — ,  .... 

dians  are  ginen  to  take  the  benefit  of  euene  Hodee.  a  1700 
\\.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  C'-fw,  Hodge,  a  Country  Clown,  also 
Koger.  1794  WOLCOIT  (P.  Pindar)  Wks.  III.  350  No  more 


shall  I  Indie's  prong  and  shovel  start.  1826111  Hone  Every- 
day Bk.  II.  1210  You  seem  to  think  that  with  the  name  I 
r-.-i.iin  all  the  characteristics,  .of  a  /Wiy.  1885  Observer  13 
Dec.  5/3  The  conduct  of  Hodge  in  the  recent  election. 

2.  (See  quots.)  Cf.  ha 

1879  Miss  JACKSON  Skrof-sh.  Word-bk.^  Hodge,  the  large 
paunch  in  a  pig.  1884  Chesh.  (,7i>ss.t  Hodge^  the  stomach  of 
a  pig,  cleaned  out  and  eaten  as  tripe. 

3.  Jolly  Hodge  (also  Jolly    Roger],   the  pirate's 
flag  bearing  the  Death's  Head  and  Cross-bones. 

1832  Scon  Pirate  xl,  Up  goes  the  Jolly  Hodge,  the  old 
black  flag,  with  the  death's-head  and  hour-glass. 

4.  Comb.)  as  Hodge-razor,  a  razor  made  to  sell 
to  Hodge:  see  Peter  Pindar's  Wks.  (1794)  1. 151  ; 
hence,  in  Carlyle,  anything  made  to  sell ;  a  sham. 

1843  CARLVLF.  Dr.  Franeia  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  VII.  48 
Hodge-razors,  in  all  conceivable  kinds,  were  openly 
marketed,  'which  were  never  meant  to  shave,  but  only  to 
be  sold ! ' 

Hodgee,  -gia,  obs.  ff.  hoja,  KHOJA,  a  teacher. 

Hodge-podge  (hfdgipiw))  *&•  Forms :  5 
hogpoch,  6  hogepotche,  6-7  hodge-potch,  7 
hodg-podge,  -poge,  (hogg-podg,  hodge-bodge), 
7-8  hodg-podg,  7-  hodge-podge.  [A  corruption 
of  HOTCHPOTCH  ;  prob.  assimilated  to  the  familiar 
personal  name  HODGE.] 

1.  A  dish  made  of  a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of 
meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  stewed  together;  a  haricot; 
esp.  in  St.   =  HOTCHPOTCH  i. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleinaifs  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  275  Ahodge- 
podge  of  boyled  mutton,  that  was  nothing  but  mammockes, 
1641  News  Jr.  Hell,  Rome,  etc.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV. 
398  This  covered  mess  is  a  gallimawfry  ;  or,  as  the  Flemings 
calls  it,  a  hodge-podge,  wherein  are  sundry  meats  stewed 
together.  1658  PHILLIPS,  A  Hodge-podge,  or  Hotch-pot^  a 
Hathe?,  or  flesh  cut  to  pieces,  and  sodden  together  with 
Herbs  [1706  (ft/.  Kersey)  Also  any  kind  of  cold  mixture  of 
Things].  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  38  The  little  Pieces  of 
Deef  were  like  Plums  in  our  Hodg-podg.  1769  MRS.  KAFFALD 
/',">/<.  Honsckpr.  (1778)  141  A  hodge-podge  of  Mutton.  1843 
I.EFEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  III.  in.  xiv.  285  A  basin  of  sour 
pea-soup,  as  thick  as  hodgepodge. 

2.  contemptuous.  A  clumsy  mixture  of  ingredients. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  \.  65  Hodgpodges  made  of  flower, 

milke,  and  hony.  1673  Charac.  Coffee-Ho.  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1810)  VI.  467  As  you  nave  a  hodge-podge  of  drinks,  such 
too  is  your  company.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  21 
The  Oyntment  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  . .  generally  a 
sophisticated  hodg-podge.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  265  Who 
place  greater  confidence  in  the  unknown  hodge  podge  of  a 
stone-mason  or  a  gingerbread-baker,  than  in  the  skill  of  an 
honest  and  able  regular  practitioner. 

3.  A  heterogeneous   mass  or  agglomeration  ;  a 
medley,  farrago,  gallimaufrey. 

[As  to  the  origin  of  this  sense  cf.  HOTCHPOT  3.] 
1426  AUDELAV  Poems  29  Cast  ham  in  a  hogpoch  togedur 
fore  to  daunce.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bitllinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  58 
Many  at  this  day  make  an  hogepotche  of  papistrie  and  the 
(Jospell.  1579  E.  K.  Ded.  to  Spenser's  Slteph.  Cat.,  They 
haue  made  our  English  tongue  a  gallimaufray  or  hodge- 
podge of  al  other  speches.  1633  WALTON  Angler  xi.  216 
'Tis  a  hodgepodge  of  business.  And  mony,  and  care.  176* 
KAMES  Eletn.  Crit.  (1763)  I.  viii.  389  A  perfect  hodge-podge 
of  chearful  and  melancholy  representations.  1864  LOWELL 
Fireside  Trav.t  Italy  202  He  [a  horse]  treated  me  to  a 
hodge-podge  of  all  his  several  gaits  at  once. 

f  b.  See  quot.  and  cf.  hodge-podge  act  in  5.   Obs. 

I793  J-  PEARSON  Foltt.  Diet.  29  Hod^e-Podg^  the  name 

of  a  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  to  lick  up  every 

little  thing  forgot  through  the  negligence  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  or  the  hurry  of  business. 

4.  quasi-rtfl'z'.  In  confusion,  promiscuously. 

1848  LOWELL  Fab.  Critics  544  Roots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves   • 
.  .clapt  hodge-podge  together,  they  don't  make  a  tree. 

5.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  the  composition  of  hodge- 
podge or  a  heterogeneous  mixture  ;  hodge-podge 
act,   a   name   for   a   legislative  act  embracing  a 
number  of  incongruous  matters  :  cf.  also  3  b. 

i6oa  Life  T.  Crotmvell  i.  ii.  80  Time  who  doth  abuse  the 
cheated  world,  And  fills  it  full  of  hodge-podge  bastardy. 
1705  HICKKRISGILL  Pricst-cr.  u.  v.  47  Take  warning,  that 
they  make  no  more  Hodge-podge  Divinity.  1766  BARRING- 
TON  Observ.  Sttit.  11796)  449  Thrown  together  in  that  very 
strange  confusion  which  hath  now  obtained  the  name  of  a 
hodge-podge  act.  1796  Rep.  Ho.  Com.  (1803^  XIV.  35  note, 
Hodge  Podge  Acts,  these  have  been  discontinued  of  late 
years,  but  the  statute  book  abounds  with  them.  1842  /'. 
Parley's  Ann.  III.  16  What  is  called  a  hodge-podge  sea— 
that  is,  a  sea  which  is  met  on  the  cross  by  a  cross  wind,  with 
a  cross  tide,  according  to  nautical  explanation.  1861  Mann. 
Mag.  May  31  The  23  Geo.  III.  c.  26  is  quoted  by  the  com- 
missioners as  a  specimen  of  what  is  familiar  to  lawyers  as  a 
Hod^e-Podge  Act.  1878  S.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  66 
A  hud^e-podge  committee  on  penal  laws,  prisons,  Botany 
l!;iy,  uml  furgery. 

Hodge-podge,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.    To  make  a  hodge-podge  of;  to  mix  up 
in  disorder. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  137  To  hodge 
podge  a  Hare.  1814  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Wanderer  I.  12  Lest 
it  should,  .be  hodge-podged  into  a  conspiracy.  1883  Sivord 
fy  Trowel  Feb.  89/1  A  collection  of  other  writers'  views 
min^l<:d  with  scraps  of  hymns,  .hodge-pod^ed  together. 

2.  intr.  To  form  a  hodge-podge.  Hence  Hodge- 
podging///.  a.,  heterogeneous. 

1773  Genii.  Mag.  XLII.  191/1  A  hodge-podging  habit, 
'twixt  iidk-r  and  bc;ui. 

f  Ho*dge-poker.  Obs.  Also  -pocher.  [app. 
f.  HoDftK  +  POKER,  bugbear,  the  devil.]  A  bug- 
bear or  hobgoblin. 


HODGEPOT. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Fistolo,  a  hobgoblin,  a  hag,  a  sprite,  a  robin- 
goodfellow,  a  hodge-pocber.  Ibid*,  Folletto, . .  a  hobgoblin, 
a  robin-goodfellowe,  a  hodgepoker,  an  elfe. 

t  Ho'dgepot.  Obi.  Also  5  hogge  pot,  hoge- 
potte.  [Corruption  of  HOTCHPOT  :  of.  HODGE- 
PODGE.] 

L    Cookery.    —HOTCHPOT  I,  HODGl-PODGB  I. 

c  1420  Liber  Coctrnni  (1862)   32  Gose  in  a  Hogge  pot. 

c  1430  T-.i-o  Cookery-tks.  18  A  goos  in  hogepotte.      1530  J. 

COKE  Eng .  If  Fr.  Heralds  §  102  (1877)  89  The  rest  seke  theyr 

-;es  . .  of  herbes,  rotes,  warmons,  hodgepottes,  fruy  te, 

:ch  other  beggery.    1616  BACON.S'/. agst.  Cress .S 

.  As  for  mercury  water,  and  other  poisons,  they  might  be 

fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hodgepot.     [1897  Chicago 

Rec.  39  May,  Samp  cooked  in  Dutch  fashion  like  a  hutespot 

or  hodgepol,  with  salt  beef  or  pork  and  potatoes  and  other 

roots,  such  as  carrots  and  turnips.] 

2.  Law.   =  HOTCHPOT  2. 

1711  BAILEY,  ffodgr-fot  (in  Law),  is  the  putting  to- 
gether of  Lands  of  several  Tenures,  for  the  more  equal 
dividing  of  them. 

t  Hodge-padding.  Ol>s.  rare.  [cf.  HODGE- 
PODGE.] A  pudding  made  of  a  medley  of  ingre- 
dients. Alsoyfy. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  v.  v.  159  Ford.  What,  a  hodge- 
pudding  f  A  bag  of  flax  ?  Mist.  Page.  A  puft  man  ? 

Hodgkin's  disease.  [So  called  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodgkin  (1798-1866),  who  first  described 
it.]  A  disease  marked  by  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  spleen,  with  progressive 
ansemia  :  also  called  lymphadenoma. 

1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Meet,  (ed.  3)  II.  285  Simple  Hyper- 
trophy constitutes  the  prominent  anatomical  character  of 
what  is  known  as  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Hodid,  obs.  form  of  HOODED. 

t  Hodiern  (h0n-di5.in),<T.  Obs.  [ad.L.  hodiern- 
jts,  f.  hodie  to-day.]  =next. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  5  Hodiern,  modern,  sempi- 
tern,  Angelical!  regyne.  1666  BOYLE  Hydrost.  Paradoxes 
Wks.  1772  II.  754  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion  ..  of 
divers  hpdiem  mathematicians,  a  1770  AKESSIDE  Virtuoso 
vi.  Hodiern  and  antique  rarities. 

Hodiernal  (hMi5-.mil),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  : 
cf.  diurnal]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  present  day. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hodiernal,  of  to  day,  or  at  this 
time.  1715  M.  DAVIES  Atlien.  Brit.  I.  191  Monks  . .  of  the 
more  modern  Accuracy,  and  hodiernal  Improvement,  a  1879 
J.  S.  BREWER  £>>£•.  Stud.  (1881)  267  The  commonest  events 
of  hodiernal  life. 

Hodja,  var.  KHOJA,  a  Turkish  teacher. 
Hodman  (h$rdma:n).     [f.  HOD  sb.1  i  +  MAN.] 

1.  A  man  who  carries  on  his  shoulder  the  hod 
supplying  builders  with  mortar  (which  he  also  pre- 
pares), bricks,  or  stones ;  a '  bricklayer's  labourer '. 
(Now  very  rarely  used  in  the  trade.) 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1541/2  They  were 
onlie  good  dikers  and  hodmen.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Hod-man,  a  Labourer  that  bears  a  Hod.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rrv.  III.  i.  v,  One  of  them  . .  said,  He  was  as  weary 
as  a  hodman  that  had  been  beating  plaster.  1848  MILL  Pal. 
Econ.  I.  ii.  §  8  t 1876)  26  The  stupidest  hodman,  who  repeats 
from  day  to  day  the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder. 

2.  fig.  a.  One  who  more  or  less  mechanically 
supplies  material  to  a  constructive  worker,     b.  A 
mechanical  worker  in  literature,  a  literary  hack. 

1819  CARLYLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  79  They  [political 
economists]  are  the  hodmen  of  the  intellectual  edifice,  who 
have  got  upon  the  wall,  and  will  insist  on  building  as  if  they 
were  the  masons.  1849  Miss  MULOCK  Ogihiies  xxv.  (1875) 
185  A  sort  of  literary  hodman.  1887  SIR  J.  D.  HOOKER  in 
Darwin's  Life  q  Lett.  I.  347  This  generous  appreciation  of 
the  hod-men  of  science,  and  their  labours. 

3.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  by  undergraduates 
of  ChristChurch, Oxford,  who  were  King's  Scholars 
of  Westminster  School,  to  those  who  were  not,  and 
hence  to  men  of  other  colleges. 

1677  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  A  Hodman,  in  Christchurch 
at  Oxford.  Advena,  alienigena  (quippe  quod  Alumni  Regii 
e  Schola  Westmonasteriensi  eo  adsciti  se  pro  Indi"enis 
habeant).  17*!  AMHERST  Terrx  Fil.  No.  i  The  men  [of 
Christ  Church]  gave  themselves  airs  ..  those  of  other 
Colleges  were  '  squils '  and  '  hodmen  '. 

11  Variously  misexplained  in  diets. :  see  quots. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hodman,  . .  a  young  Scholar 
admitted  from  Westminster-School  to  be  a  Student  in 
Christ's-Church  College  in  Oxford.  [Followed  by  Chambers 
(1727',  Rees  (1819),  etc.]  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Hodman, 
a  nickname  for  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Hod-man-blind,  obs.  f.  HOODMAN-BLIND. 

Hodmandod  (Ivdmaend^d),  sb.  (a.).  [A  re- 
duplicated variation  of  DODMAN,  HODDY-DOD  ;  app. 
influenced  in  form  by  hodman:  it  has  the  dial, 
variants  hodmadod,  hodmedod,  hodman  Hob,  hod- 
mandon.] 

1.  A  shell-snail,  a  dodman. 

1616  BACON  Sylva  §  732  The  Crab,  the  Crafish,  the  Hod- 
mandod or  Dodraan,  the  Tortoise,    a  1654  WEBSTER  A  f  pins 
^irg.  ni.iv,  I  am  an  Ant,  a  Gnat,  a  worm.,  a  Hodmandod 
amongst  flies.     1674-91    RAY  S.  H  E.  C.    Words  102  A 
Hodmandod,  a  shell-snail.     1766  [ANSTEV]  Bath  Guide  vi. 
27  As  snug  as  a   Hod'mandod  rides  in  his  Shell.      1858 
bPURDENS  Suppl.   Forty  in  F..  Angl.  Gloss.,  Hodman  Hob, 
a  snail-shell.     1893  H'iltsh.  Gloss.,  Hodmedod,  a  snail. 
D.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  deformed  person. 

1663  KILLIOREW  Parson's  Wed.  v.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XIV.  525.  1807  Flowers  Lit.  278  His  head  was  thrice 
broader  than  his  body,  which  . .  accident  had  made  such  a 
houmandod  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  this  age. 

t  2.  An  early  corruption  of  the  name  HOTTENTOT. 
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1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  11729'  I.  53(1  The  Natural  Inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  are  the  Hodmodods,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Hottantot.  1710 
1-.  WARD  \'nlg us  Brit.  in.  40  So  Hodmontots,  because  their 
Feasts  Chiefly  consist  of  Gutts  of  Beasts.  17*9  Cmuley's 
I'oy.  in  Collect.  I'fy.  1Y.  n.  35  The  Hodmandods  are  born 
white,  but  make  themselves  black  with  Sut. 

3.  Any  strange  creature  ;  a  scarecrow,  dial. 

1881  Isle  ofli'ight  Gfass.,  Hodmandod, any  strange  animal, 
a  nondescript.  1888  Berkslt.  Gloss.,  Hodmedod,  a  scare- 
crow ;  usually  a  figure  with  a  hat  on,  holding  a  stick  to 
represent  a  gun. 

B.  adj.  Short  and  clumsy;  =  HODDY-DODDY  B.  i. 

1815  BRITTON  Beauties  ll'itts/i.  III.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Hodmandod,  liodmedod,  short  and  clumsy.  1893  Wiltsh. 
Gloss. 

Hodograph  (V'cbgraf).  [f-  Gr.  o&A  way  +- 
-yptupos  (-GRAPH),  writing,  writer.] 

1.  Math.  A  curve,  invented  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, of  which  the  radius  vector  represents  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction  the  velocity  of  a  moving  par- 
ticle.    Also  atlrib. 

1846  Proc.  R.  Irish  Acad.  III.  347  The  Newtonian  law 
[of  attraction]  may  be  characterized  as  being  the  Law  of 
the  Circular  Hodograph.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Xa'..  Phil. 
I.  i.  §  57  If  from  any  fixed  point,  lines  be  drawn  at  every 
instant,  representing  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity 
of  a  point  describing  any  path  in  any  manner,  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  lines  form  a  curve  which  is  called  the  Hodo- 
graph. 1883  A.  S.  HERSCHEL  in  Stature  15  Mar.  458  The 
square  of  the  hodograph-radius  signifies  the  squaie  of  the 
material  point's  velocity,  or  its  directed  actual  energy. 

2.  A  machine  invented  by  Prof.  Marey,  for  regis- 
tering the  paces  of  a  horse,  etc.     (Commonly,  but 
unetymologically,  spelt  odograph.} 

1883  Mag.  of  Art  VI.  109  Some  years  ago  one  of  the 
horses  in  M  iss  Thompson's  'Roll-Call '  was  severely  attacked, 
and  proved  incorrect  by  scientific  men,  odograph  in  hand. 

Hence  Hodogra-phic  a.,  of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  hodograph  j  Hodogrra-phicaOly  adv., 
by  means  of  a  hodograph. 

1846  Proc.  R.  Irish  Acad.  III.  345  This  hodographic 
curve.  1847  Mt  417  Note  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  an- 
nouncing a  theorem  of  hodographic  isochronism.  IHd..  The 
times  of  hodographically  describing  the  intercepted  arcs 
will  be  equal. 

Hodometer  (hodp-mnai),  odometer,     [f. 

Gr.  65os  way  +  jiirpov  measure  ;  cf.  F.  odontitre 
(1724  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  whence  the  more  frequent 
spelling  without  //.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  traversed 
by  a  wheeled  vehicle,  consisting  of  a  clockwork 
arrangement  attached  to  the  wheel  or  bearing, 
which  records  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
wheel ;  also,  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances 
in  surveying,  consisting  of  a  large  light  wheel, 
having  such  a  recording  apparatus  in  the  centre, 
and  trundled  along  by  a  handle.  Also  applied  to 
an  instrument  for  measuring  distances  otherwise 
traversed,  e.g.  a  pedometer. 

1791  JEFFERSON  in  Harfer's  Mag.  (1885)  Mar.  536/1  Pd. 
Leslie  for  an  odometer  10  D[ollars].  1824  Mechanic's  Mag. 
No.  34.  92  An  odometer  is  a  machine  by  which  the  steps  of  a 
person  who  walks.,  may  be  counted.  1848  SIR  J.  HERSCHEL 
Ess.  (1857)  318  To  each  of  these  cars,  .ahodometer,  marking 
the  distances  travelled.. was  attached.  1885  J.  BIGELOW  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  536/1  The  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  wheels  of  his  phaeton,  -were  registered  by  the  odometer. 
1885  Tradesman's  Price  List,  Patent  Odometer  accurately 
renters  the  distance  travelled  by  Bicycle  or  Tricycle. 

Hodometrical  (b^dome-trikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
i-  Gr.  fMTpinis  METRIC  +  -AL.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  measurement  of  a  ship's  'way', 
i.e.  the  distance  traversed  by  it. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Hodometrical . .  is  the  Method  of 
Computation  of  the  Measure  of  the  Way  of  a  Ship  between 


tude  at  sea  by  dead  reckoning. 

2.  (Also  odometrical.}   Belonging  to  a  hodometer. 

1847  CRAIG,  Odometrical.  1881  OGILVIE,  Hodomelrical, 
i.  Pertaining  to  a  hodometer.  Ibid.,  Odometrical. 

Hodo'metry,odo'metry.  [f.  as  HODOMETER, 
after  Gr.  -/ifrpia  -METRY.]  Measurement,  as  by  a 
hodometer,  of  distances  traversed. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Odometry,  the  measurement  of  distances. 

Hodone,  obs.  f.  HI-DDON,  a  kind  of  whale. 

Herdsman,  rare  var.  HODMAN  ;  in  quot.yff. 

1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  viii.  (1864)  228  The  little  hods- 
men  soon  have  as  much  as  they  can  carry. 

Hodur(e,  var.  HODER  v.,  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  ODOUR. 

t  Hodymoke.  Obs.  ran.    ?  Concealment. 

c  1450  MVRC  2031  Huyde  hyt  not  in  hodymoke,  Lete  other 
mo  rede  bys  boke. 

Hoe  .hen),  rf.l  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  h6h, 
h6,  (3-6  hogh),  5-  howe,  7-8  haw(e,  5-  hoe, 
hooe,  hoo.  [OE.  kdh,  h6,  str.  masc.  (gen.  his, 
dat.  h6ff,  h6,  pi.  his}  the  same  word  as  the  northern 
HEUGH  (andapp.the  same  asHo/iS.1  heel) :— OTeut. 
type  *hanho-,  from  ablaut  stem  of  HANG  v.] 

'  A  projecting  ridge  of  land,  a  promontory ' 
(Sweet) ;  '  originally  a  point  of  land,  formed  like 
a  heel,  and  stretching  into  the  plain,  perhaps  even 
into  the  sea '  (Kemble)  ;  a  height  ending  abruptly 
or  steeply :  cf.  HECOH.  Now  only  in  the  names 


HOE. 

of  particular  places,  as  The  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  The 
Hooe  near  Chipping  Camden,  Hoo  in  Kent,  Bedford- 
shire, etc.  ;  and  frequent  as  a  second  element  in 
place-names,  as  Martinhoe,  Morthoe,  Pin/toe, 
Trent  ishoc,  in  Devonshire,  Aynho,  fvinghoe ,  Stan- 
hoe,  Wyvenho,  elsewhere. 

[OE.  h6  would  normally  give  hoo  (\\fi),  which  it  li.,s 
given  in  some  of  these  cases.  The  hoe  ih<>")  in  other 
parts,  may  be  derived  from  the  OE.  dative  h6gf,  giving 
ME.  hoy,  hr-.vc,  ho-.v,  pronounced  like  grow,  stow.  Of 
this  kaut  may  have  been  a  dialectal  form :  cf.  the 
phonology  of  HOE  sb.'1,  where  we  have  also  hcnvt . 

in  the  north  of  England,  there  is   sometimes  con- 
fusion   between    -hoe    and    -h(nv    from    ON.    hanc; 
How  si.''] 

Icjoo  Charter  (13-14111  c.  copy)  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl. 
I.  45,  xl.  terrae  illius  manentes  ubi  Hogh  nuncupatur 
[  =  Hoo,  co.  Kent).  c8$o  Minister  Glosses  (Kluge  Ags. 
Leseb.  91  Promontoriitm,  booh.  971  Charter  in  Kemble 
III.  70  Of  hrischeale  to  3am  ho.  988  IHd.  2^6  B;.. 
Aelfrioe  ho.  a  1000  in  Cockayne  Barrett.  Angl.  Conscr.  24 
Da  hean  hos  and  dene  and  garsecg  oone  Ethiopia  we  jes- 
awon.  14..  Liber  Sharbitr.  in  Spelman  Gloss.  s.v.  Hoga, 
\  Edwinus  inuenit  quendam  collem  et  hogum  petrosuni.  & 
ibi  incipiebat  ajdilicare  quandam  villam,  &  vocauit  illam 
Stanhoghiam,  qua?  postea  vocabatur  Stanbowe  [StanboeJ. 
1590  SPENSER  }-.Q.  n.  x.  10  The  westerne  Hogh.  besprincled 
with  the  gore  Of  mighty  Goemot.  1601  CAKEW  Cornwall 
<i8n)  4  Upon  the  Hawe  at  Plymouth  is  cut  out  in  the 
ground  the  portraiture  of  two  men,  writh  clubs  in  their 
hands,  whom  they  term  Gog  and  Magog.  1612  DRAYTON 
Polyolb.  i.  13  That  loftie  place  at  Plimmouth  call'd  the  Hoe 
[rime  go}.  1797  POLWHFLE  Hist.  D,-.vnsh.  I.  46  The  hill 
between  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  the  sea,  that  we  call  the 
Haw. 

Hoe  (h<?°),  sb.-  Forms  :  3-9  howe,  5  howwe, 
6  houe,  7  haw,  7-8  haugh,  7-9  how,  hough,  8- 
hoe.  [a.  F.  hoiie  112th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  :  houe  in 
Cotgr.)  :-OHG.  IwitwA  (in  MHG.  Jiotiwe,  mod.G. 
haiie),  hoe,  mattock,  pick-ax,  f.  honu'an  to  HEW. 
The  spelling  hoe  (due  to  the  falling  together  of 
-ow,  -oe,  in  pronunciation,  as  in_/?07<<,  jHoe)  appeared 
in  iSth  c.,  and  became  the  ordinary  form  c  175?. 
How,  hough,  are  still  dialectal;  the  Sc.  is  howe 
(htm,  hou),  riming  with  Sc.  pron.  of  grow,  knnve, 
etc.] 

1.  An  agricultural  and  gardening  tool,  consisting 
of  a  thin  iron  blade  fixed  transversely  at  the  end 
of  a  long  handle  ;  used  for  breaking  up  or  loosen- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground,  hoeing  up  weeds, 
covering  plants  with  soil,  and  the  like. 

[c  1*84  Hist,  cl  Cart.  Mon.  Glovcest.  (Rolls!  III.  219  Quod 
sint  in  curia,  becchia;,  howa;,  civerac,  et  alia  minuta  utensilia.] 


he  made  his  howwe  and  his  pikoyse.  Pikoise  was  be  sharpe 
ende,  and  howwe  was  be  krookede  ende.  1-1440  Jaccr's 
II  'c:i  E.  E.  T.  S.)  265  Now  schal  I  telle  sow  of  be  huwe 
or  a  pek-ex  wherwyth  }e  muste  stubbe  out  pe  grauel.  1573 
7'ussER  Hiisb.  xlvi.  (1878)  98  A  houe  and  a  parer  . .  to  pare 
away  grasse  and  to  raise  vp  the  roote.  1606  BRYSKETT 
Civ.  Life  66  Which  to  cut  downe  or  roote  vp,  many 
sithes  and  howes  would  scarce  suffice.  1664  EVELYN  Kal. 
Hort.  Apr.  (R.),  Remember  to  weed  them  ..  and  a  little 
after  to  thin  them  with  a  small  haugh.  1674  RAY  S. 
fy  E.  C.  H'ords  68  A  How '.  pronounced  as  mow  and 
throw  :  a  narrow  iron  rake  without  teeth,  to  cleanse  Gardens 
from  weeds.  1678  ANNE  BRADSTREET  Poems  6  Ye  husband- 
men, your  coulters  made  by  me,  Your  houghs,  your  mat- 
tocks. 1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  182  It  may  be  the 
better  weeded  with  a  Haw.  i^za  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  11840) 
132  With  my  haugh,  or  hoe,  in  my  hand.  1753  HANWAY 
7rav.  (1762)  I.  vi.  Ixxxiv.  382  Agardiner  once  threw  a  hough 
at  him.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  M.  (R.>,  Let  the  hoe 
uproot  Th  infected  cane  piece.  1884  PAE  Eustace  70  Busy 
with  hoe  and  rake  amongst  the  flowers. 

b.  With  qualifications,  indicating  the  shape,  the 
mode  of  use,  etc.  In  respect  of  the  latter,  the  chief 
distinction  is  that  of  dtaw-hoes  (the  original  type) 
and  thrwst-hocs  (as  in  the  Dutch  hoe}.  The  name 
is  also  extended,  as  in  horse-hoe,  to  machines  of 
various  kinds  which  do  the  work  of  several  hoes 
in  stirring  up  the  soil  between  plants,  etc. 

Bayonet  hoe,  a  form  of  draw-hoe,  with  the  blade  narrow 
and  pointed  much  in  the  form  of  a  trowel-bayonet  (Cent. 
Diet.).  Dutch  hoe.  Scuffle  hoe,  kinds  of  thrust-hoes. 
Spanish  hoe,  Vernon  hoe :  see  quot.  1855. 

1744  46  [see  HA.NIVHOE,  HORSE-HOE].  1744-50  W.  ELLIS 
Mad.  Hiisbandni.  IV.  i.  16  The  Keek-hough,  is  an  instru- 
ment differing  from  the  common  Pick-axe  or  Mattock,  only 
l>y  having  its  two  Ends  about  four  Inches  broad.  Ibid.  17 
This  common  Hough  (the  hand-hough)  with  which  we 
hough  all  our  Turneps,  etc.,  and  . .  the  Dutch  Hough,  to 
hough  between  the  close  Rows  of  drilled  Wheat,  are  of 

Eodigious  Value  to  the  Farmer.    IHd.  iv.  52  This  Dutch 
oe  is.,  most  conveniently   fitted    to   hoe  the  Weeds  up 
between  the  Drills  of  Wheat,  Barley,  etc.     x8za  Lc 
Encycl.  Card.  (1834)  519  Hoes  are  of  two  species,  the  <: 
hoe  and  the  thrust-hoe,  of  each  of  which  there  are  sr. 
varieties  . .  The  Spanish   hue  . .  Pronged   hoes  [etc.).     1834 
D.  Low  Elem.  Pract.  Agric.  (1843)  130  The  mattock-hoe 
of  the  countries  of  the  East.     1855  C'.  M'INTOSII  / 
Card.    II.   38   The   best  hoe,  when    deep. stirring   the   soil 
between  drilled  crops  is  performed,  is  the  Spanish  hoe  . .  or 
the  Vernon  hoe. 

2.  A  dentist's  excavating  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  miniature  hoe.     (Knight  Diet.  Alech.  1875.) 

3.  atlrib.anA  Comb.,  as  hoe-handle,  -helve,  -work; 
hoe-armed  adj. ;  t  hoe-break  =-  HORSE-HOE.    Also 

HOK-PLOUOH. 


HOE. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  M^od.  Ifusbandut.  IV.  i.  S  There  are 
three  Sori.i  of  Hougji  Horse-breaks,  actually  in  use.  Ibid.f) 
This  Hough-break  is  light  in  itself.  1764  GHAINGER  Sugar 


Catie  i.  288  Might  not  the  plough  that  rolls  on  rapid  wheels, 
Save  no  small  labour  to  the  hoe-arm'd  gang?  1817  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Southey  9  May,  All  sort  of  spade-wort  and  hoe-work. 


Hoe,  sb*&  Obs.  txc.  dial.  [Later  form  of  <  >K. 
hogtt,  ME.  hoje,  howc,  llowjtf.1,  q.v.  Cf,  Ho  z>.;f] 
Care,  anxiety,  trouble. 

1567  TURBKRV.  tr.  ilt'iifs  Ep.  155  b,  Though  there  bee 
a  thousand  cares  that  heape  my  hoe.  1798  CH.  SMITH  Yng. 
Philos.  I.  195  Him  that,  .this  gentlewoman  is  in  such  a  hoc 
about.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  doant  see  as  you've 
any  call  to  putt  yourself  in  no  such  terrible  gurt  hoe  over  it. 

Hoe,  sb.t  local,  [a.  ON.  kd-r  (Da.  had]  dog- 
fish, shark.]  The  name,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
of  the  Picked  Dog-fish,  Squahts  acanthias. 

<zi8o$  G.  BARRY  Hist.  Orkney  Isl.  (1805)  296  The  Piked 
Dog-  Fish,  .known  by  the  name  of  the  hoe,  frequently  visits 
our  coasts.  1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fisfies  II.  400  The  Picked 
Dog-Fish,  .among  the  Scotch  islands,  .is  called  Hoe. 

b.  Comb,  hoe-mother  (contracted  homer'}  ^  the 
Basking  Shark,  Sclaehus  nicixinitis  ;  hoe-tusk,  the 
Smooth  Houndfish,  Mustdtts  hinmthis. 

a  1804  G.  BARRY  Hist.  Orkney  Isl.  (1805)  296  The  Basking 

Shark  .  .  has  here  got  the  name  of  the  hoc-tiwthcr,  or  homer, 

that  is  the  mother  of  the  dog-fish.     1809  A.  EDMONSTONE 

Zetland  Isl.  II.  304  S'jnahis  Mnstelus  ..  Hoe-tusk, 

Smooth  Hound.  —  Frequently  met  with  in  the  bays. 

Hoe,  v.     Forms  :  see  HOE  sb.-     [f.  HOE  j#.-] 

1.  intr.  To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  work  with  a  hoe. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  m.  viii.  (1869'  140  He  sigh 
that  folk  howweden  and  doluen  aboute  the  cherche.  1664 
EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  199  Weed  and  haugh  betimes. 
1832  MARRVAT  N.  Forster  ,xiv,  The  slaves  ..  were  at  work 
hoeing.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bacchus  i.  39  Here 
I  find  you,  digging,  hoeing, 

2.  trans.  To  weed  (crops)  with  a  hoe  ;    to  thin 
out  (plants)  with  a  hoe  ;  to  '  cultivate  '  with  a  hot. 

1693  EVELYN  DC  la  Quint.  CompL  Gard.\\.  II.  155  Aspara- 
gus. .must  be  carefully  howed,  or  cleared  of  Weeds.  1748 
Atuwts  Voy.  in.  ix.  393  Chinese,  who  had  been  hoeing  rice 
in  the  neighbourhood.  1846  J.  BAXTKR  Libr.  Pract.  A  grit: 
(ed.  4)  I.  243  Peas,  properly  drilled,  and  carefully  hoed.  1858 
GLEMNY  Gard.  Evcry-day  Bk.  81/1  Spinach..  is  finer  when 
hoed  out  to  six-inch  distances. 

3.  To  break  or  stir  up  (the  ground)  with  a  hoe, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  surface  and  destroy  weeds  ;  to 
dress  with  a  hoe. 

«7ia  J.  JAMLS  tr.  Le  Blonds  Gardening  44  Walks  that.. 
would  take  up  too  much  Time  to  hough  and  rake,  a  1746 
E.  HOLDSWORTH  A\v«.  Virgil  121  (Jod.)  To  hough  the  land 
in  the  spring  time.  1858  GLENNY  Gard.  Bvtiy-ifay  Bk. 
133/2  Hoe  the  ground  between  the  young  evergreens  and 
deciduous  plants. 

4.  with  adv.  To  dig  «/,  raise  H/,  take  away,  cut 
down,  cover  /;/,  with  a  hoe. 

1699  EVKLVN  Ki.il.  Hart.  (ed.  o.)  56  Rake  away  what  you  pull 
or  Haugh  up.  1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  p.  Ixiv,  When  the 
Potatoes  are  full  grown,  they  hough  up  the  roots.  1788 
Tra^s.  Soc.  ArfsVl.  93,  I  ..hoed  them  in  at  the  last  homiii; 
about  the  middle  of  May.  1846  J.  BAXTEK  Libr.  Pract,  Agric. 
(ed.  4}  II.  339  Exposed  to  the  frosts  during  the  winter,  from 
the  earth  being  hoed  away  from  them.  1885  Gardening  13 
June  183  Dig  them  [sow  thistles]  in  if  you  can,  but  in  any 
case  hoe  them  down.  1886  Cassell's  Fain.  Mag.  May  337 
This  done,  hoe  up  the  soil  between  the  rows. 

Hence  Hoed  (hJud)  ///.  a.     Also  Hoe'able  a. 

1740  TULL  Ilorst'-hoeing  Husb.  xi.  (1822)  138  The  wheat 
..  may  not  be  hoeable  before  the  winter  is  past.  1744-50 
W.  ELLIS  M^od.  llnsbandm.  IV.  in.  27  There  is  no  such 
Necessity  for  deep  Houghing,  lest  the  houghed  Turnepb  up- 
set and  grow  again. 

Hoe,  var.  HEO,  }l\prons.t  Ho.  Hoeboy,  Hoe- 
buck,  obs.  var.  of  HAUTBOY,  HAWBUCK. 

Hoe-cake  (h^-k^k).  U.S.  [Orig.cake  baked 
on  the  broad  thin  blade  of  a  cotton-field  hoe  {Cent. 
Diet.  \]  Coarse  bread,  made  of  Indian  meal,  water, 
and  salt,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  a  thin  cake. 

1793  J.  BARLOW  Hasty  Pudding  i,  Some  talk  of  Hoe-cakes, 
fair  Virginia's  pride.  1809  W,  IRVING  Knickcrb.  (1861)  138 
Great  roisters,  much  given  to  revel  on  hoe-cake  and  bacon. 
1885  Boston  iMa>.s.i  jrnt,  4  Sept.  2/4  Perhaps  Americans 
will  .  .  make  international  the  power  and  elegance  of  hoe-cake 
and  baked  beans. 

Hoe-down.  V.S.  A  noisy,  riotous  dance  ;  - 
BREAKDOWN  2. 

1860  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amur.  (ed.  3).  1885  .  Tl/Y-r.  Mag. 
(N.  V.)  July  i  They  [negroes]  danced  their  vigorous  hoe- 
downs,  jigs. 

Hoeful  h/~u-ful).  [f.  HOK  sb:1  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  a»  can  be  lifted  on  a  hoe. 

1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  "Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  v.  129  The  final 
preparation  is  effected  by  men  digging  .  .  passing  each  hoe- 
ful  into  the  left  hand. 

Hoeing  (ht»fiij\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HOE  v.  +  -INC  T.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  HOE  ;  stirring  up  the  ground, 
digging,  weeding,  etc.  with  a  hoe. 

1676  WOKLIOGE  Cyder  11691)  77  They  require  your  care 
in  hawing.     1699  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  ied.  q)  87  Bt; 
work  of  Haugtung.      1787  WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  211  Hoeing 
is  the  breaking  or  dividing  of  the  soil  by  plows  or  oi! 
struments,    while  the  corn  or  plants  are  growing  t 
1842  BRAND  nict.  ,   Hoeing  is  sometimes  per- 

formed on  surfaces  which  are  without  weeds,  for  the  purpu  ••: 
of  stirring  the  soil. 

b.   Comb.,  as  hoeing-instniment,  -machine^  -time. 

1744-50  W.  K  LI-IS  Mod.  Husbandm.  IV.  in.  27  If  theGround 
is  wettish  at  Hough  ing-time.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtc/t.t 
Hoeing  Mac/tint:  .  .  for  tending  drilled  or  dibbled  crops. 


323 
Hoe*-plough,  s&.  ?  Ofc.  -  HORKE-HOE. 

1733  TULL  //  v->(  --fiuchtf  Husb.  x\i.  112  The  Plow,  which 
i->  almost  the  same  with  the  Ho-Plow.  1775  ROMANS  Florida 
120  In  a  large  field  these  hoeings  are  most  commodiously 
performed  by  the  hoe-plough  drawn  by  one  h^i 

Hence  Hoe-plough  v.  trans,,  to  hoe  with  a  hoe- 
jilough  ;  Hoe-ploughing  vbl.  $b. 

1733  TULL  Horseshoeing  II  usb.  x.  45  You  may  Ho-plow 
them.  1770-4  A.  HTNIEK  Giorg.  Ess.  (18031  I.  432  Ho*> 
plough  .rry  for  completing  the  crop  arc  three. 

1790  CAS  i  i.hs  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  356  The  land  should 
then  be  ploughed  or  hoe-ploughed  twice. 

Hoer  (hJu'sa).  Also  8  hougher.  [f.  HOE  v.  + 
-KK  V]  One  who  hoes  or  uses  a  hoe. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  V.  i.  86  Turnips  may 
be  houghed  ill,  if  the  hougher  stubs  them,  as  we  call  it,  i.e. 
if  he  .  .  only  cut  off  the  heads,  and  leave  the  roots  in  the 
ground.  1893  BARING-GOULD  Clieap-Jnck  Z,  II.  117  The 
wheat  had  to  be  hoed,  and  the  hoers  were  women. 

||  Hoey.  [Chinese  (Mandarin  dial.)  hfty  (hm), 
society,  club,  guild.]  A  society  of  Chinese  :  esp. 
a  secret  society  formed  by  them  in  English-speaking 
countries  or  colonies. 

1865  Sat.  Rev.  25  Mar.  351  The  people  [Chinese]  from 
every  province  form  a  secret  society  or  *  hoey  \  bound  to- 
gether by  solemn  oaths,  and  imposing  the  most  implicit 
obedience  on  its  members.  1883  Spectator  24  Nov.  1504/2 
The  terrible  law  making  entrance  into  a  Hoey  or  Secret 
Society  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  1885  Cycl.  India. 
(ed.  3)  II.  91  Hoe,  a  secret  society  of  the  Chinese  into  which 
the  members  are  initiated. 

Hof,  early  f.  HOVE.     Hof,  hofen  =  hove,  hoven, 

pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HEAVE  v.     Hofe,  obs.  f.  HOOF. 

Hoff,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HOVE  ;  dial.  f.  HOUGH  sb.  and  v. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Hojf,  hough,  to  throw  any  thing  under 
the  thigh.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hoff^  the  hock.  In  the  plural 
hi'ffs,  a  ludicrous  term  for  the  feet. 

tHo'fles,  ".  Obs.  [f,  ME./^  HOVE  j£.2  +  -/£?, 
-LESS  :  cf.  ON.  hoflauss  immoderate.]  Immoderate, 
excessive;  unreasonable;  intemperate.  Att  hofclixs 
(quot.  1200),  immoderately. 

c  1200  ORMIN  6224  Swa  batt  jitt  nohht  att  hofelses  Ne  nede 
be^m  to  swinnkenn.  a.  1225  A  ncr.  R.  108  Muchel  hofleas 
is  bet  cumen  into  ancre  huse..vorte  sechen  eise  berinne. 
c  1230  Hali  Mdd.  43  Sone  so  bu  .  .  bunche5  hofles  &  hoker 
of  ewt  bat  mon  seio  |>e  o3er  de3  }ette. 

t  Hofte.   Obs.    [a  pp.  MDu.  hooft,  hovet  HEAD.] 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  759  Decke  your  hofte  and  cower 
a  lowce. 

t  Hoful,  a.  Obs.  [Late  form  of  OE.  kogful, 
ME.^^w/,  /*0///«/HowFUL:  cf.HoEsd.*]  Careful. 

1565  T.  STAI-LKTON  Fortr.  Faith  97  b,  Euer  hofull  of  his 
doings  and  behauiour. 

Hence  f  Ho-fully  adv.,  carefully;  fHo'fulness, 
carefulness,  care,  solicitude. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  86  b,  The  army,  .kepeth 
watche  and  warde  hofullyer.  Ibid.  119  b,  Wemen  seruing 
God  hofully  and  chastly.  1566  —  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  \\'.  64 
The  hofulnesse  of  all  Churches. 


Hog  Ovg),  sb.i     Also  4(?)-6  hogge,  6-9  hogg. 

[First  exemplified  c  1340,  but  the  derivative  HOG- 
UASTER  occurs  c  1  175:  origin  unknown. 
The  word  may  possibly  be  contained  in  the  OE.  place- 


and  other  grounds.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  word 
itself  and  by  its  derivatives  kogg&stcr,  hoggcrcl,  hogget 
(the  fir^t  of  which,  applied  to  sheep,  offers  our  earliest 
example  of  the  word-group),  makes  it  probable  that  the 
word  originally  had  reference  to  the  age  or  condition  of 
the  animal,  rather  than  to  either  pig  or  sheep  distinctively. 
Hence  some  have  thought  hog  possibly  related  to  HAG  v.1, 
with  the  notion  of  castration.  But  the  notion  of 'yearling' 
runs  through  most  of  the  uses  :  cf.  2  b,  4,  4  b,  5,  13  b.  In  this 
uncertainty,  the  order  of  senses  followed  is  merely  one  of 
practical  convenience.] 

I.  1.  A  swine  reared  for  slaughter ;  spec,  a  cas- 
trated male  swine,  a  barrow-pig  or  barrow-hog  (see 
BAUKOW  -  i  b) ;  hence,  a  domestic  swine  generally. 
(Not  used  in  Scotland.) 

(The  original  application  may  either  refer  to  the  age,  swine 
reared  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter  being  seldom  allowed  to 
exceed  much  more  than  one  year  in  age,  or  to  the  fact  thai 
the  males  intended  for  this  purpose  are  usually  castrated  ; 
see  etym.  note.) 

1340  Aycnb.  89  Of  hare  moder  be  erbej  bet  berb  and  norys- 
seb  azewel  be  hogges,  ase  hy_  deb  \>e  klnge-i.  13 . .  A". ,-/  /is. 
1885  Alisaunder  &  alle  his  knisttes  Hem  to  pieces  bai  gonne 
talle,To  bocher  bat  hog  vpon  his  stalle.  1377  I,\NGI..  /'.  /'/. 
B.  vi.  183  '  Suffre  hem  lyue'  he  sayde,  'and  lete  hem  etc 
with  hogges  '.  i398TREVisA/»'<*r//*.  D?  7'.  A'.  x\  in.  Ixx.xvii. 
11495)  837  Hogges  bothe  male  and  female  haue  lykynge 
to  etc  Akernes  for  it  tempreth  theyr  flesshe.  c  1440  rromf, 
Parv.  242/1  Hogge,  swyne,  ncfrcndis^  uiaiatts.  1474 ('• 
Chesse  83  Whan  Tie  wold  haue  buryed  the  body  he  fouude 
hit  an  hogge  or  a  swyne  and  not  a  man.  1483  Calk.  ,ln^/, 
187/1  An  Hogge,  tnaialist  tst  eniin  pore  its  carciis  fcsticittis. 
1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hogge,  fore*  porctax,  1552  HULOET, 
Hogge  called  a  barrow  hogge  or  gait,  maias. . .  Hogge  ungelt, 
•verres.  1644  EVKLVN  Diary  30  Sept.,  A  dish  of  truflts,  an 
earth  nut,  found  out  by  an  hogg  trainM  to  it.  1707  M> 
//us/'.  (1708)  186  The  Males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  Sows 
spay'd  ;  the  spay'd  Celts,  .they  esteem  the  niu^t  vmtituble. 
because  of  the  great  Quantity  of  Fat  that  they  have  upon 
their  Inwards  more  than  the  Hop*.  1756-7  tr.  A't-ys/c^s 
/'nt~;'.  11760)  I.  433  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Milanese 
all  the  hogs  are  black.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract. 
(ed.  4)  II.  190  Hogs  will  thrive  very  fast  when  fed  on  it 
[p.-n-Miipl,  ana  will  wave  any  other  food  i<>  ;itt.u  1:  it, 

b.  tinion-hogi  a  hog  fattened  for  making  bacon. 

1612  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Trav,  Wk».  (1872)  35  For  most 


HOG. 

of  them  are  as  full  of  humanity  as  a  bacon-hog.  1860  J. 
DONALDSON  Brit.  Agric.  490  Two  lots  uf  bacon  hogs  may  be 
fattened  during  the  curing  season  from  October  to  April. 

c.  (J.  S.  The  flesh  of  the  pig ;  pork  ;  in  allite- 
rative phr.  hog  and  hominy ',  pork  and  Indian  corn. 
a  1860  THORPE  Big  Bear  Arkansas  (Bartlett),  lean  give 
you  plenty  to  eat ;  for,  besides  hog  and  hominy,  you  can 
have  bar  [bear]  ham  and  bar  sausages.  1870  Daily  Nnvs 
21  Oct.,  From  abundant  hog  and  hominy  down  to  the  last 
lean  mule. 

2.  Used  as  the  name  of  the  species,  and  so  includ- 
ing the  wild  boar  and  sow :  =  SWINE,    b.  Formerly 
spec,  a  wild  boar  of  the  second  year:  cf.HoGGASTER. 

£1483  in  Hall  Chron.,  Rich.  7/7(1548)  18  The  Rat,  the 
Catte  and  Lovell  our  dogge  Rule  al  Kngland  vnder  the 
hogge.  [1548  HALL  Comment  t  Meanynge  by  the  hogge, 
the  dreadfull  wylde  bore  which  was  the  kingescognisaunce.J 
1486  Bk,  St.  Albans  E  iij  a,  The  boore  .-.  is  . .  the  secundc 
yere  an  hogge.  1660  HOWELL  Lexicon  in,  A  wild  Bore, 
the  first  year  a  Pigg,  the  2.  a  Hogg,  the  3.  a  Hoggsteer,  the 
4.  a  Bore,  the  5.  a  Cingular.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I. 
41  The  hog  is  certainly  the  most  inipine  and  filthy  of  all 
quadrupeds.  1807  T.  WILLIAMSON  Oriental  field  Sports 
(1808)  I,  34  In  grass  covers  a  hog  is  often  started,  hunted, 
and  killed,  without  being  seen  till  he  is  dead.  1835  SWAIN- 
SON  Quadrup.  224  It  is  generally  supposed,  .that  the  wild 
hog,  or  boar,  is  the  origin  of  our  domestic  swine. 

3.  Applied,  with  distinguishing  epithet,  to  dif- 
ferent  species   of    the    fam  ily   Suidse.      See   also 
GROUND-,  RIVEK-,  SEA-,  WATER-HOG. 

173*  Gentlem.  Guide  to  Cattle  (ed.  2)  109  The  Bantam- 
Hogs,  and  the  African  Hogs  from  whence  those  of  Hartford- 
shire  are  derived.  1781-5  W.  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat. 
Hist.  (1791)  VII.  58  The  Babiroussa  or  Indian  Hog.  1788 
Chambers'  Cycl.  s.v.,  Of  this  genus  are  the  common  hog, 
the  Guinea  hog  or  Porcns  G-uineensist  the  Mexican  musk 
hog  or  Tajacu,  the  hydrochxris  or  Capybara,  and  the 
Babyroussa.  1856  KNIGHT  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  964  Aelian's 
Wart-Hog  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Africa.  1860  Cham- 
bers' Encycl.,  Babyroussa  ..  sometimes  called  the  Horned 
Hog,  Ibid,  s.v.,  The  Bush  Hog  of  South  Africa,  .is  about 
two  feet  six  inches  high,  covered  with  long  bristles. 

II.  4-  A  name  given  to  a  sheep  of  a  certain  age. 
a.  In  Scotland  and  many  parts  of  Engl.  a  young 
sheep  from  the  time  it  ceases  to  be  a  lamb  till  its 
first  shearing:  see  quot.  1842-4. 

[1350  Bp.  HatfieWs  Snrv.  tSurtees)  226  Hogs  et  Jercs. 
Et  de  x  hogs  et  jercs  de  remanentibus.  Summa  x.]  c  1460 
Towtteley  Myst.  xiii.  456  And  of  fefteyn  hogys  rTond  I  bot 
oone  ewe.  1549  CfftnjfL  Scot.  vi.  66  ^ouis  and  lammis..and 
mony  herueist  hog.  1606  Choice^  Chance  etc.  (1881)  17 
The  Sheepheard  he  would.. talke  of  his  Rammes  and  his 
Weathers,  of  his  Ewes  and  his  Lambs,  his  hogs  and  his 
sheerlings.  1674-91  RAY  -A^.  C.  Words  38  A  Hogt  a  Sheep  of 
a  year  old  J  used  also  in  Northampton  and  Leicester  shires, 
where  they  also  call  it  a  Hoggrel.  1732  Gentlem.  Guide  to 
Cattle  (ed.  2)  12,  I  have  seen  those  of  a  year  old.  .which  we 
call  Hogs,  or  Hoggets,  bring  Lambs.  1842-4  H.  STEPHENS 
Bk.  of  Farm  (1851)  924  After  a  lamb  has  been  weaned,  until 
the  first  fleece  is  shorn  from  its  back,  it  receives  the  name  of 
hogg.  1867  Gainsborough  News  23  Mar.,  200  lambed  and  in- 
lamb  ewes  and  gimmers,  200  he  hogs,  140  she  hogs. 

b.  With  distinguishing  epithets  as  chilver-  or 
ewe~hog)  tup-hog,  wether-hog^  etc. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  495  The  first  year  we 
call  it  in  English  a  Lamb,  so  the  second  year  a  Hog,  Lam- 
hog,  or  Teg  if  it  be  a  female,  the  third  year  Hoggrils  and 
Theives.  1614  MARKMAM  Cheap  Hnsb.  (1623)  106  The  first 
year  a  male  Lambe  is  called  a  weather-Hog  and  a  female 
Lambe  an  Ewe-Hog.  1618-9  N.  Riding Rec.  II.  190  An 
old  Malton  man  presented  for  stealing  a  gimmer  hogge 
value  ioii.  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wilts  in  Archxol.  Rtrc. 
(1888)  Mar.,  Sheep) . .  wether-hogs,  chilver-hogs  from  thence 
[Christmas]  till  shear-time.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Set. 
etc.  II.  138  A  lamb  becomes  a  teg  in  its  first  winter,  and 
afterwards  a  hogget ;  and  on  losing  its  coat  a  shearhog. 
1882  Somerset  Co.  Gas.  18  Mar.,  12  good  ewe  and  wether 
hogs,  warranted  sound. 

c.  Short  for  hog-fleece ,  -wool. 

1854  Miss  BAKER  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Ho^t  a  yearling 
sheep,  which  has  only  been  shorn  once.  .Applied  equally  to 
the  animal  and  to  the  fleece.  1879  CasselCs  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  259/2  The  fleeces  shorn  from  sheep  which  have  not  pre- 
viously been  shorn  as  lambs,  are  called  hogs  or  tegs,  .'hog' 
applies  properly  to  the  first  shorn  fleece  of  any  long-stapled 
wool.  1884  York  Herald  26  Aug.  7/3  The  trade  in  wool 
remains  firm.. all  hog  made  from  iii*.  to  12^.  $d.  per  stone. 

III.  5.  Applied  (chielly  in  comb.)  to  various 
domestic  animals  of  a  year  old.    See  hog-bull ',  -colt, 
in  I3b. 

1775  ASH,  Hog,  a  bullock  of  a  year  old.  a  1893  Wilts, 
Arch.  Mag.  XVII.  303  (Wilts.  Gloss.) The  word  hog  is  now 
applied  to  any  animal  of  a  year  old,  such  as  a  hog  bull, 
a  chilver  hog  sheep. 

6.  Short  for  hog-fish. 

1633  WHITBOURNE  Neufoiindland  9  The  Sea  likewise  all 
along  that  Coast,  doe  plentifully  abound  in  other  sorts  of 
fish,  as  Whales.  .Herring,  Hogs,  Porposes. 

IV.  7.  fig.  Applied  opprobriously  to  a  person. 
a.  A  coarse,  self-indulgent,  gluttonous,  or  filthy 
person. 

1436  Libel  in  Pol.  Poems  (RolU)  II.  171  Thus  arn  they 
hogges;  and  drynkyn  wele  ataunt  ;  ffare  wel,  Flemynge  ! 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  t'roy.  1,1867)  76  Ye  haue  bene  so  yeraie 
a  hog,  To  my  freendis.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  ui.  228 
Thou  eluish  markM,  abortiue  rooting  Hogge.  1727  GAY 
Molly  Mog  viii,  Who  follows  all  ladies  of  pleasure,  In 
pleasure  is  thought  but  a  hog.  1890  BESANT  Demoniac  ii. 
20,  '  I  am  a  hog  !  I  am  a  hog  ! '  he  said . . '  I  made  no  resist- 
ance ;  I  drank  because  1  was  thirsty  '. 

b.  A  nickname  for  the  members  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

1690  T)K  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  ao  For  us  Jonians  are 
called  abusively  hoggs.  lyg^Gcntl.  Mae.  LXV.  i.  22/1  The 
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Johnian  hogs  were  originally  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
:   low  habits  of  the  students.  _    1890  C. 

WHUU  i  <A>:<;«  xxvii,  Perbap;.  . .  Johnians  were 

only  L.  Because  they  were  fond  of  good  Ii'. 

8.  slan?.  A  shilling.     In  U.S.,  a  ten-cent  piece. 

n        ¥T r*       .  *  •      _        (   .  -    }       C-UMK I> 1    _-      //,_ 


1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Ennui  11815'  74  '  A  hog  to  drink  my 
health?'  'Ay,  that  is  a  thirteen,  plase  your  honour;  all 
as  one  as  an  English  shilling.'  1859  MASTELL  l't>c.,  Hog,  a 
ten-cent  piece.  1875  CRUIKSHANK  3  Courses  fy  Dessert  412 
What's  half  a  crown  and  a  shilling?  A  bull  and  a  hog. 

9.  A    name  given  to  various  contrivances,      a. 
A  sort  of  broom  or  scrubbing-brush  for  cleaning  a 
ship's  bottom. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet. Marine (1789^,  Goret.  .ahog,  or  large 
brush  to  scrub  the  ship's  bottom  under  water.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  W0rd-bk.t  Hog,  a  kind  of  rough,  flat  scrubbing 
broom,  serving  to  scrape  a  ship's  bottom  under  water. 

b.  Paper-making.  A  revolving  stirrer  in  a  chest 
of  paper  pulp  which   agitates  the  pulp  so  as  to 
keep  it  of  uniform  consistence. 

1807  Specif.  Cobb's  Patent  No.  3084.  2  Agitators  or  hogs 
.  .are  placed  in  the  said  vats  to  keep  the  pulp  duly  suspended. 

c.  Hop-drying  (see  quot. 

1848  JrnL  K.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  570  It  is  a  very  good 
precaution.. to  have  horses  or  hogs  {as  these  plates,  resting 
upon  open  brickwork,  are  called)  over  the  fires,  when  there 
are  three  to  the  same  space. 

10.  Curling.  A  stone  which  has  not  sufficient  im- 
petus to  carry  it  over  the  hog-score  or  distance-line. 

a  1771  GRAEME  Curling  $•$  His  opponent  is  glad,  Vet  fears 
a  sim'lar  fate,  while  ev'ry  mouth  Cries,  Off  the  hog.  1856 
'STONEHENGE*  Brit.  Sfiorts  (1859)  512  EverV  stone  to  be 
considered  a  hog  which  does  not  clear  a  square  placed  upon 
the  score. 

V.  11.  Phrases  and  locutions.  Chiefly  belong- 
ing to  sense  i. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  24  Cast  not  your  perles 
before  hogges.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  38  Euery 
man  basteth  the  fat  hog  we  see,  But  the  leane  shall  burne  er 
he  basted  bee.  1587  MASCALLC0rf.CW//£  (1627)  270 Where- 
fore the  common  saying  is,  the  hog  is  neuer  good  but  when 
he  is  in  the  dish.  1638  CLARKE  Pkraseol.  Piter.  76  Triti- 
cum  ad-'txix,-  hordeitm  vendo  . .  1  have  brought  my  hpgges 
to  a  faire  market,  c  1645  MILTON  Sonn.  xii,  But  this  is  got 
by  casting  pearls  to  hogs.  1660  H  DWELL  Eng.  Prov.  5  You 
have  spun  a  fair  threed,  you  have  brought  your  hogs  to 
a  fair  market.  Spoken  in  derision  when  a  business  hath  sped 
ill.  Ibid.  13  A  great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the  Devil 
when  he  sheard  the  hogg.  1670  RAY  Prov.  (1768)  ii  Better 
my  hog  dirty  home  than  no  hog  at  all.  Ibid.  196  To  make 
a  hog  ora  dog  of  a  thing.  1670-1705  [see  HALFPENNYWORTH], 
1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i.  11721)  64  He  truly  setting 
the  Tail  on  another  Hog,  affrighted  the  good  King  off  the 
Bench.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  \\.  Wks.  1766  XI.  207 
He . .  snor'd  so  hard,  that  we  thought  he  was  driving  his  hogs 
to  market.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xli,  I  should  have 
remembered  the  old  saying,  Every  hog  his  own  apple.  i88a 
Handbk.  Prov.  166  What  can  you  expect  of  a  hog  but  his 
bristles  ? 

b.  To  go  the  whole  hog*.  To  go  all  the  way,  to 
do  the  thing  thoroughly  (slang) ;  hence,  in  deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many  conjectural  explanations  have  been  offered.  But 
cf.  COWPER  Hypocrisy  Detected  (1779)  12  [by  J.  Newton] 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard  From  the  whole  hog 
to  be  debarred  ;  And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find  What  joint 
the  prophet  had  in  mind.  Ibid.  22  Thus,  Conscience  freed 
from  every  clog,  Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog.] 

1830  GALT  La-wrie  T.  n.  i.  (1849)  43)  I  reckon  Squire 
Lawrie  may  go  the  whole  hog  with  her.  1837-40  HALIBL  R- 
TON  Clockrn,  (1862)  21  We  never  fairly  knew  what  goin  the 
whole  hog  was  till  then.  1839  Times  n  Apr.,  If  so,  let  him 
'go  the  whole  hog'  in  candour.  1840  Boston.  Advert.  30 


hog  man  is  Tom.  1876  KINGSTON  Hist.  Brit.  Navy  533 
Russia  has  gone  the  whole  hog,  and  has  now  produced  two 
circular  monitors. 

VI.  12.  General  comb.  a.  attributive,  as  hog- 
butcher^  -farm,  -fa/,  -grunt,  -hunt,  -market, 
'merchant,  -spear,  -yardtetc.  Also, in  sense*  Like 
that  of  a  hog,  hog-like  *,  as  hog  rump,  shoulder. 

1707  A.  VAN  LEEUWLNHOEK  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XXVI.  114, 
I  also  caused  a  *Hog-Butcher  to  bring  me  divers  Tongues 
of  Hogs.  1699  DA.MPIER  Voy.  II.  98  There  are  abundance 
of  Crawls  or  *Hog-farms.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm. 
vi,  One  would  have  thought  that  . .  I  had  been  the  greatest 
"hog-mun.liant  in  England.  1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1436/4 
.1  bay  Mare,  with  a  *hog  rump.  1807  T.  WILLIAMSON 
Oriental  Field  Sports  (1808)  I.  40  They  [Bamboos]  serve  as 
shafts  to  mount  *hog-spears.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in 
Eden  Iviij,  In  such  places  as  these  cattle  do  commonly  dung, 
abundance  of  this  plant  [henbane]  groweth  as  in  *Hog-yards. 

b.  objective   and   obj.    genitive,  as   hog-driver, 
-feeder^  -hunter ;  hog-farming^  -feeding,  -hunting, 
-raising,  -serving,  -shearing. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  in  R.  L'Estrange  tr.  Erasm.  Collotj. 
11711)  335  Let  me  die  if  I  wou'd  not  sooner  marry  my 
daughter  to.  .a  ^og-driver.  155*  HULOET,  *Hogge  feader, 
forcnlator.  17908^  M.  H'  NTER  Joum.  (1894)  79  AtWalla- 
jabad  we  had  the  finest  *hix;-hunting  tnat  ever  was.  1661 
K.  W.  Con/.  Ckarac.  (18601  88  She  to  "hog-serving,  to  ha.  k- 
i66a  MARTIN  Lett.  95  [The]  hideous  cry 
of  Hoggshearmg,  where  . .  wee  have  a  great  deal  of 
and  no  v 

c.  parasynthetic,as  hog-butto<;kcd,-fa<:ed,  -necked 
adjs. ;  also  HOG-BACKED. 

1692  Lend,  <rii^.  No.  2730/4  A   thin    Horse,   *Hog    ISiti- 
tock'd.      1640  (title)  A  certaine  Relation  of  ih 
Gentlewoman  called  Miatri>  Tannakin  Skinker.    1793  HOL- 


324 

•:vsiog.  xl.  212   Horses  are  divided  into 
..the  .^wan-necked,  the  ilag-necked  and  the  'hog-necked. 

d.  The  possessive  case  hog's  is  also  largely  used 
ill  quasi-combinations,  as  hogs  bristle,  dung,  foot, 
hair,  lard,  etc.  (hyphened  when  attrib.)- 

1693  C.  MATHER  Il',»i  f.  fnri*.  World  (1862)  137  Several 
Poppets,  made  up  of  Ragsand  *HoL^-i>ri^tlt--s.  1611  COTC;R., 
Onglons  tic  jxwrceau,  'hogs-feet  singed,  then  sodden  vntill 
they  be  verie  tender,  then  broyled  [etc.].  1819  KM -s 
s.  v.  Back-Painting,  With  a  *hogVhair  "brush.  1688  BOYLE 
Wks.  (1772)  V.  372  Take  rue  . .  with  May  or  other  unsalted 
butter,  or  else  with  fresh  *hogs-lard.  c  1865  LETHEBY  in 
Circ.  Sc.  I.  94/2  Hog's-lard  is  fluid  at  8iJ. 

13.  Special  comb.:  a.  t^o»-babe'a  sucking- 
pig  ;  hog-cholera,  the  swine-fever ;  hog-cistern, 
t  hog-loom,  a  receptacle  for  pig-wash ;  hog- 
constable  ~  HOG-REEVE  ;  hog-feast  (.see  quot.) ; 
hogi/s)-flesh,  pork;  hog('s)-grease,  the  lard  or 
fat  of  a  hog ;  hence  hog-grease  vb.(  to  smear 
with  hog's  grease  ;  t  hog-grubber,  a  mean  or 
sneaking  fellow ;  hence  hog-grubbing  adj. ;  hog- 
house,  a  shed  in  which  swine  are  kept ;  hog- 
jobber,  a  dealer  in  hogs ;  hog-man,  a  swineherd  ; 
hogO)-meat,  pork ;  hog-pen,  -pound,  a  pig- 
sty ;  hog-plague,  the  swine-fever ;  hog-potato, 
an  inferior  or  small  potato  used  to  feed  swine ; 
hog-ring,  a  ring  or  bent  wire  put  into  the  snout 
of  a  pig  to  prevent  grubbing  ;  hog-ringer,  one 
who  fastens  rings  in  pigs*  snouts  ;  a  kind  of  pincers 
used  for  the  purpose  ;  f  hog-rubber,  one  who 
rubs  hogs  ;  hence,  a  term  of  opprobrium  ;  -rhog's- 
face,  a  person  with  a  face  like  a  hog's ;  a  term  of 
opprobrium;  hog-tied #.(seequot.);  hog-wallow, 
a  hollow  or  ditch  in  which  pigs  wallow ;  also, 
spec,  in  U.S.,  a  natural  depression  having  this  ap- 
pearance; hog-ward,  a  keeper  of  hogs  ;  a  swine- 
herd ;  hog(*s)-yoke,  a  frame  of  wood  put  round 
a  hog's  neck  to  prevent  its  getting  through  hedges. 
1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  170  Lette  him  bee 
Potina  and  suckle  the  *hog-babes.  1881  Chicago  Times 
16  Apr.,  Loss  of ..  hogs  in  this  state  from  so-called  *hog 
cholera.  1863  Af.  $  <?•  3«*  Ser.  VII.  295  The  Huntingdon- 
shire *hog-feast  is  the  domestic  rejoicing  that  follows  upon 
that  important  event  in  a  cottager's  famijy— the  killing  of  a 
pig.  15*8  PAYNEL  Saleme's  Kcgim.  E  iv,  The  beste  *hog 
fleshe.  1616  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hunt.  i.  i,  Doe  not 
conceiue  that  antipathy  betweene  vs,  and  Hogs-den  ;  as 
was  betweene  lewes,  and  hogs-flesh.  i8a5  SCOTT  Talism. 
ii,  Dried  hog's-flesh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moslemah. 
1614  MARK  HAM  Cheap  ffusb.  i.  xlvii.  31  Take  Waxe, 
*Hogges-grease  and  Turpentine.  i654GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes 
in.  h.  71  Yet  they  did  Hog-grease  his  body.  1676  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  1073/1,  4  Tierces  of  Hogsgreace.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.  Hogt  *  Hog-grubber,  a  close-fisted, 
. .  sneaking  Fellow.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scott.  IV. 
62  Having  stables  ..  milk-house,  *hog-house,  &c.  1896 
Westm.  Gaz.  26  Oct.  10/2  Chicago  has  just  built  for  itself 
a  new  piggery  ..  In  the  language  of  the  West  it  is  a 
'600,000  dollar  hog-house*.  1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6170/3 
Thomas  Greathead,  .  .*Hogjobber.  1731  London  Mag-  I. 
278  He  lov'd  ^hog-meat  thorough  done.  1695  Lond.  Gaz, 
No.  3048/4  A  convenient  Still-house  ready  fitted  with  Stills, 
Coppers,  *Hogpenns.  1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  *Hog  plagu<-> 
the  same,  according  to  Klein,  as  infectious  pneumo-enteritis 
..Also  called  Swine  fever.  1796  STEDMAN  Surinam  II.  xxv. 
224,  I  have  here  also  found  a  kind  of  real  potatoe  . .  but 
they  are  only  used  by  the  negroes,  being  inferior  to  the 
*hog-potatoes  in  Great  Britain.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  $• 
/'rices  I.  xxi.  552, 1  find  *hpg-rings  bought  on  two  occasions 
in  1360  and  1374.  1692  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Jh'cr/ielJ,  Mass. 
(1895)  I.  267  The  *hogg  ringers  shall  have  6d.  per  head  for 
every  hogg  ya  ring.  1802-25  SYD.  SMITH  Ess.  (Beeton)  215 
Because  he  has  served  the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hog- 
ringer.  1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  v.  u'i.  Wks.  iRtldg.) 
338/2  Yes  good  man  *Hogrubber,  of  Pickthatch.  1621  BUR- 
TON Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  iv.  i.  (1638)  536  The  very  rustkks  and 
hog-rubbers  . .  if  once  they  last  of  this  Loue  liquor,  are 
inspired  in  an  instant,  c  1630  Trag.  Rich.  //,  (1870)  60 
Heeresafatt  horson  in  his  russet  slops,  And  yett  may  spend 
300"  bith  yeare,  The  third  of  which  the  *hoggsface  owes 
the  kinge.  1894  f£&fptr*t  Mag.  Feb.  356  A  cow  was  soon 
caught,  .thrown  down,  and  *hog-tied,  which  means  all  four 
feet  together.  1840  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  XXXIX.  212  From 
the  difference  of  surface,  soil,  and  exposure,  there  arises  a 
great  diversity  in  the  sue,  depth,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  *hog-wallows.  1893  .V.  \  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  406  Chapel 
Lane,  .was  a  hog- wallow,  a  fetid  ditch,  and  open  receptacle 
of  sewerage  and  filth,  2883  GREEN  Conq.  Eng.  330  The 
^hog-ward  who  drove  the  swine  to  the  denes  in  the  wood- 
land paid  his  lord  15  pigs  at  the  slaughter  time.  IS^TL'SSKK 
Huso,  xvii.  (1878)  38  note,  *Hog  yokes,  and  a  twicher,  and 
ringes  for  a  hog.  1613  PL-RLHAS  Ptfantttagx  (1614)  387  Weare 
a  Yoke  like  a  Hogs-yoke.  1707  MORTIMER  fftub.  (1708;  290 
Hog- Yokes  and  Rings. 

b.  From  senses  4  and  5 :  hog-bull,  a  yearling 
bull;  hog-colt,  a  yearling  colt;  hog-fence,  pas- 
ture fenced  off  for  feeding  young  sheep  or  '  hogs  ' 
during  the  winter  ;  hog-fleece,  the  fleece  obtained 
from  a  '  hog ' ;  hog-fold,  a  fold  for  young  sheep 
(Lisle  Hnsb.  01722);  hog-gap  (see  quots.);  so 
hog-hole;  hog-lamb,  a  castrated  wether  lamb; 
hog-pox  (see  quot.  ;  hog-sheep  —  sense  5  ;  hog- 
wool  =  sense  5  c. 

1794  T.  DAVnAtric.  Wilts  in  .-,'  1888)  Mar., At 

this  time  it  is  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  for  any  animal 
of  a  year  old,  as  a  *hog  bull,  a  chilver  hog  sheep.       1591 
iv  ALL  Sp.  Di.  i  ok.     1796  W.  MAR- 

SHALL IV.  Eng.  I.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.)  Hog-colts,  yearling  colts. 
1802  Fisui.1  'an>.  Peebles  192  Some  better  and 

i    lower  lying  pasture  is  saved  . .  for  them  [lambs],  for  their 
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Winter's  provision;  what  is,  thus  hained,  is  called  the  %hog 
/<•«. .'.   1865  H.  H.  DIXON  FieUi  .y  l-'eru  IV.  iv.  6il  he  * 
of  the  >  depends  »  entirely  oa  their  keep.    1878 

Cumbld.  Gloss.,  '  Hog-gap^  a  covered  opening  in  a  \vall  for 
sheep  to  pass  through.  1818  SCOTT  Hit.  Mittl.  xxviii,  The 
bairns'  rime  .says,  the  warst  blast  of  the  borrowing  days 
couldna  kill  the  three  silly  poor  *hog-lambs.  1842-4  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  «/  Farm  (1851)  923  When  a  male  a  tup- 
lamb,  and  this  last  is  changed  to  hogg-lamb  when  it  under- 
goes emasculation.  1749  W.  ELLIS  Shtph.  Gui'i'i-  ^24  This 
Disease,  by  many  Farmers,  is  called  the  *  Hog- Pox  in  Sheep, 
proceeding  from  Foulness  of  Blood,  and  as  some  think  is 
somewhat  of  the  Nature  of  the  Small-Pox  in  the  human 
Body.  1667  Comenio's  Diet.  584  They  did  also  pull  off  the 
fleeces  of  *nog-sheep  (whom  now  a  days  we  shear).  1807 
VANCOUVER  Agric.  Det'on  (1813)  346  The  ewes  and  lamKv, 
with  the  preceding  year's  hog  sheep,  are  brought  down  from 
the  forests  in  the  beginning  of  November.  1813  SIR  J. 
CULLUM  Hist.  Hawstat  Suffolk  ted.  2)  274  Their  (Hoggets') 
first  fleece  is  called  *Hog-wooI. 

C.  In  names  of  animals  resembling  the  hog,  or 
infesting  swine,  as  hog-ape  (also  hog-faced  ape), 
the  mandrill  baboon,  Simla  porcaria ;  •(•  hog- 
badger  (see  quot.  1741) ;  hog-beetle,  a  beetle  of 
the  family  Curculionidm  ;  hog-caterpillar,  '  the 
larva  of  a  Sphinx-moth,  Darapsa  inyron,  so  called 
from  the  swollen  thoracic  joints'  (Cent. Diet.) ;  hog- 
choke, -choker.  U.S.  (see  quots.  1857, 1885)  ;  hog- 
molly,  a  name  in  U.S.  of  two  fishes  :  (a)  =  Hog- 
sucker  ;  (6)  =  HOG-FISH  4  ;  hog-monkey  -  hog-ape ; 
hog-mouse,  the  shrew-mouse ;  hog-mullet  =  hog- 
sucker  ;  hog-perch,  the  hog-fish,  J'cnina  taprodes ; 
hog-rabbit,  hog-rat  (see  quots.)  ;  hog-sucker,  a 
North  American  fish,  the  Hammer-head,  Hypen- 
telium  nigricans  ;  hog-tapir,  the  Mexican  tapir ; 
hog-tick,  a  tick  or  louse  parasitic  on  swine,  H:<  ma 
topiinis  suis. 

1608  TOPSEU.  Serpents  (1658)  675  The  snout  is  like  to  the 
snout  of  a  *Hog-ape,  always  gaping.  1793  PENNANT  Hist. 
Ouadritp.  I.  187  Hog-faced  Ape,  Simttt  P&rcaria.  1611 
COTGR.,  Taissoti  porchin,  the  *hog  Badger  ;  is  footed,  and 
snowted  like  a  swine.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  n.  i.  297 
There  are  two  Sorts  of  Badgers,  viz.  the  Dog-Badger,  as 
resembling  the  Dog  in  his  Feet ;  and  a  Hog-Badger,  as 
resembling  a  Hog  in  his  cloven  Hoofs.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  11.  895/1  A  similar  change  in  the  form  and  relative 
size  of  parts  of  the  head  occurs  in  the  "hog-beetles.  1857 
Harper's  Mag.  XIV.  442  The  refuse  fish  commonly  taken 
(in  North  Carolina)  are  sturgeon  .  .*hog-choke,  or  flounder, 
lampreys,  and  common  eels.  1885  KINGSLEY  Stattd.  A'at. 
Hist.  III.  280  The  nearest  American  relative  of  the  sole  . . 
Achirns  lineat-us.  It  is  a  worthless  animal,  as  one  of  its 
popular  names — *hogchoker — suggests.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS 
Mod.  Hiisttaiuim.  III.  II.  36  But  it  happened,  that  good 
Part  of  his  Bean-crop  was  spoiled  by  *Hog  or  Shrew-mice. 
1845  Eiicycl.  Metrop.  XVI.  703  Calogenus  Paca.  .They  are 
sometimes  called  *Hog  Rabbits,  and  are  natives  of  Brazil. 
1847  CARTKNTER  Zool.  §  147  Connecting  the  Rats  with  the 
Marmots  is  a  curious  animal  of  larger  size,  the  Caijromys  or 
*Hog-rat,  which  inhabits  Cuba.  This  is  a  climbing,  not  a 
burrowing  species,  .and  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable  matter. 
d.  In  names  of  plants  devoured  by,  fit  for,  or 
left  to  hogs  or  swine,  as  hog-apple  (see  quot.)  ; 
hog-bed  (l/.S.),  the  Ground  Pine,  Lycopodisim 
complanatum  ;  hog('s)-grass,  Swine's  Cress,  Sene- 
i'iera  Coronopus  (Britten  &  H.)  ;  hog('s)-meat, 
(a)  Aristolochia  gratuliflora,  (b)  Boerhaavia  de- 
cttmbens  of  Jamaica  ;  hog-pea,  -pease,  the  com- 
mon field-pea ;  hog-peanut,  a  twining  plant  of 
U.S.,  Amphicarpaa.  monoica  (N.O.  Leguminosse), 
!  having  purplish  flowers  and  fleshy,  pea-shaped 
fruits  ;  hog's  bane,  Goosefoot  or  Sowbane  ;  hog's 
bread,  Sowbread,  Cyclamen ;  also  =  hog-meat  b 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1 886) ;  hog's  eye  (see  quots.) ; 
hog's  garlic,  Allium  ursiiium  (Miller  Plant-it. 
1884);  hog-slip  (see  quot.);  hog's  madder,  Rag- 
wort, Senca'o  Jacobya;  f  hog's  snout  (see  quot.,; 
hog-succory,  a  species  of  Hyoseris  ;  hog-wort, 
Heptalon  graveolens  (N.O.  Eupherbiaum)  of  U.S. 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  622  Podophylhwi  peltatuni. 
. .  is  common  in  North  America  . .  and  is  known  as  May- 
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to  Aublet  the  root  of  lioerhaavia  decumbe^ns  (called  Hog- 
uir;it  iii  Jamaica),  is  emetic.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  I/us- 
handm.  III.  n.  118  How  another  Farmer  lost  Crops  of 
i  *  Hog-peas,  by  the  Slugs  . .  he  had  sown  his  Hog-pea  Seed 
In  the  random  broad-cast  way  of  sowing  them.  3807  VAN- 
COUVER Agric.  Devon  (1813)  183  A  few  ^nog-pease  and  some 
beans,  are  occasionally  cultivated.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.^ 
*Hog's  bane,  the  Chenoj>odinm  wnralc.  1607  T> 
Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  73  The  same  gall  with  a  little  *Ho£s- 
bread.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Hog's  Eye,  ..  common 
name  for  the  Hyophthaltnus.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  /,c.v.,  Hyoph- 
thalimts,  the  hog's  eye  plant,  supposed  to  be  \\&Buphthtil- 
»inm  ^pinosiiin,  fioin  the  likeness  of  its  flowers  to  a  IHJH'S 
eye.  1750  G.  HUGIIKS  Rarbadocs  171  *Hog-sIip,  thU  i--  a 
trailing  herbaceous  vine,  cloathed  with  sharp-pointed  1 
1707  MORTIMER  Hnsb.  (1708)  188  For  the  Gargol  in  II 
Take  Angelica,  Rue,  Stavcrumi,  ..r  "HogVM adder,  and 
May-weed.  1834  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jtnt.  If.  hid.  168  The  trees 
..were  many  of  them  entirely  covered  with  the  beautiful 
(lowers  of  the  *hog's-meat,  and  other  creeping  pi. mis.  1559 
MOKWYNG  Ei<o)i\in.  367  The  juice  of  Hamsig,  Plantain,  .. 
Rostrum  porcmum  or  *Hogges  snout. 

Hog,  sb?  local.  [Origin  obscure:  it  varies  locally 
with  hod.'}  A  heap  of  potatoes  or  turnips  covered 
with  straw  and  soil ;  a  (  clamp  ',  *  pit '. 
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1700-1804  A.  YorNG  Ann.  Agric.  XXXII.  213  The  usual 
mode  of  preserving  potatoes  in  this  country  is  in  hogs,  as 
they  are  called.  1857  7™?-  R>  Agric.  Sec.  XVIII.  i.  108 
The  potatoes  are  brought  out  of  the  '  hogs ',  or  '  graves ',  or 
'pits'— all  of  which  are  provincial  terms  for  the  same  mode 
of  covering  them  with  straw  and  earth. 

Hog  (hfg)>  z*-1  If-  HOG  j£.l,  in  various  senses  un- 
connected with  each  other.] 

I.  1.  trans,  a.  To  arch  (the  back)  upward  like 
that  of  a  hog.     b.  To  cause  (a  ship,  her  keel,  a 
plank,  etc.)  to  droop  at  the  ends  and  rise  in  the 
centre,  as  the  result  of  a  strain. 

1798  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Talcs  of  Hoy  \Vks.  1812  IV.  417 
A  very  had  world  indeed  in  some  parts — hogg'd  the  moment 
it  was  launch'd,  a  number  of  rotten  timbers.  1802  J\'a~'a/ 
.-.  VIII.  257  The  Mars,  .received  some  damage,  which 
has  hogged  her  a  little.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut. - 
Gt-n.  Stuart  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  18  note,  The  .. 
draught  bullocks  always  suffer  by  exposure.  They  stick  in 
the  mud,  hog  their  backs,  droop  their  heads  and  die.  1832 
Hull  Newspaper^  The  planks  were  hogged  amidships. 

2.  intr.  To  rise  arch-wise  in  the  centre,  as  a  ship 
when  the  ends  droop  or  sink. 

1818  R.  SETTINGS  in  Phil.  Trans.  3  She  hogged,  or  broke 
her  sheer  ..  one  foot  two  inches.  ("1850  Ritditn.  Navig. 
(Weale)  124.  1875  Nat.  Encycl.  XI.  662  In  still  water  there 
is  usually  an  excess  of  weight  towards  the  ends,  and  an 
excess  of  buoyancy  amidships,  tending  to  make  the  ship 
hog,  or  arch  upwards.  Ibid.,  In  rough  water,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  hog  and  to  sag  alternately. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  cut  (a  horse's  mane)  short,  so 
that  it  stands  up  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 

1769  Dublin  Mercury  25  Sept  1/3  A  sorrel  Horse  . .  his 
mane  hogged  last  May.  1880  W.  DAY  Raceliorse  in  Train. 
vi.  42  Some,  perhaps,  would  wish  to  plait  or  shave  the  tail 
and  crimp  or  hog  the  mane  to  complete  the  picture. 

III.  4.  To  make  a  'hog'  of  ^a  lamb) ;  to  keep 
(a  lamb)  over  winter  for  sale  in  the  following  year. 

1853  yrtil.  R.  Agric,  Sac.  XIV.  n.  298  A  good  many  of 
the  lambs  usually  sold  fat  have  been  hogged,  and  kept  on 
to  be  sold  when  fat.  Ibid.  300  From  the  high  rates  of  hold- 
ing lambs,  many  farmers  last  season  hogged  the  lambs. 
1865  H.  H.  DIXON  Field  *  Fern  IV.  ix.  183  Hundreds  of 
acres  are  now  let  for  hogging  black-faces  off  the  Grampians. 

IV.  5.   To   appropriate   greedily  or   selfishly. 
U.S.  slang. 

1887  Orange  Jrnl.  16  Apr.  (Farmer  Amer.},  If  the  crook 
is  obstinate  enough  to  hog  it  all.  1888  Daily  Inter-Ocean 
13  Mar.  (Farmer  A>ner.),  To  hog  whatever  there  was  in  the 
business  for  themselves.  1896  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dlsp.  2  July, 
It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  say  I  was  hogging  every- 
thing and  giving  no  one  else  a  chance. 

V.  0.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  with  a  (  hog'. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Jlfarine(ifSg},G0rfter,  to  hog  a  ves- 
sel ;  to  apply  the  hog  to  her  bottom.     1863  TOTTEN  Nccval 
Text-bk.  340  To  Iwg  a  vessel,  is  to  scrub  her  bottom. 

VI.  7.  (Curling]  '  To  play  (a  stone)  with  so 
little  force,  that  it  does  not  clear  the  hog-score ' 
(Ogilvie).     AlsoySg". 

1821  Blacfnv.  Mag.  XII.  307  There's  no  a  merchant  amang 
us  that's  no  hogged  mair  or  less. 

VII.  8.  To  carry  on  the  back.  dial. 

1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.,  Hog,  to  carry  on 
the  back. 

Hence  Hcrgging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1726  Remaining  part  some- 
what resembled  the  crest  of  their  caps,  or  that  which,  in 
horses  manes,  is  called  hogging.  i8iz£>.  Kev.\\\\.  49 The 
Tremendous  . .  was  launched  without  breaking  or  hogging, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch.  1852-61 
Archit.  Puhl.Soc.  Diet.  IV. 64  Hoggin  or  Hogging^  the  term 
used  by  workmen  for  the  curved  form  given  to  the  cross 
section  of  a  roadway  to  throw  off  the  surface  water.  1884 
Eng.  tllustr.  Mag.  Oct.  1 7/2  The  '  hogging  '  of  the  mane  . . 
varies  in  style  from  the  Arab.  1891  A  tlwixum  22  Aug.  257/3 
Longitudinal  strains,  or  hogging,  being.. as  often  the  cause 
of  leakage  in  a  long,  heavily-timbered,  carvel-built  ship. 

Hog,  v*  [f.  HOG  .?£.-]  trans.  To  store  (pota- 
toes, etc.)  in  a  heap,  covered  with  straw  and  earth. 

1730  PARSON  WALKER  Diary  23  (Lane.  Gloss.),  I  put  off  at 
present,  being  throng  hogging  up  some  of  my  potatoes,  1884 
Cheshire  Gloss.,  1/og,  to  earth  up  potatoes  in  a  heap,  or  to 
throw  compost  into  a  heap. 

Hogan  Mogan,  obs.  form  of  HOGEN  MOGEN. 

Hogartlliail  (h^gauhian),  a.  [f.  name  of  Wil- 
liam Hogarth,  a  satirical  painter  and  caricaturist 
of  the  i8thc.  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hogarth, 
or  characteristic  of  his  style  of  painting. 

1798  LAMB  Lett.  u888)  I.  93  Your  old  description  of 
cruelty  in  hell,  which  was  in  the  true  Hogarthian  style. 
1828  Ibid.  II.  203  Tis  true  broad  Hogarthian  fun.  1837 
CARLVLE  Mirabeait  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  V.  230  In  one  point 
of  view  there  is  nothing  more  Hogarthian  comic.  1886 
SWINBURNK  in  ly/A  Cent.  Jan.  141  It  [Michaelmas  Term]  is 
an  excellent  Hogarthian  comedy,  full  of  rapid  and  vivid  in- 
cident, of  pleasant  or  indignant  humour. 

Ho'gback,  hog-back.    Also  hog's  back. 

1.  A  back  like  that  of  a  hog. 

1661  WALTON  Angler  i.  iv.  (ed.  3)  72  Note  that  a  hog  back 
and  a  little  head  to  any  fish,  either  Trout,  Salmon  or  other 
fish,  i.s  .i  sign  that  that  fish  is  in  season.  1758  Descr.  Thames 
iyo  The  Bream  h.is  a  sharp  Hogback. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  a  hog's  back.     a.  A 
sharply  crested  hill-ridge,  steep  on  each  side  and 
sloping  gradually  at  each  end;    a  steep  ridge  of 
upheaval. 

1834  SIR  W.  NAI-IKH  /Quilts.  War  xiu.  H.  (Rtldg.)  II.  aog 
A  rugged  hill,  .joined  by  a  hog's-back  ridge  to  the.  .moun- 
tain spine.  1862  H.  MAUKVAI  \'ear  in  Sweden  II.  388  Our 
\\;iy  runs  .»!  k,  till  we  reach  the  lake  of  Fur. 

18630.  T.  LOWTH  Wand,  in  West.  France  216  There  is  a 
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long  elevated  Hue  of  hill,  a  hoq's-back,  running  from  south 
to  north.      1896  Advance  (Chicago)   i   Oct.  433  The   dry 
knofae,  or  hog-backs,  where  the  prairie  breaks  down  to  the 
streams.     [Cf.  The  Hogs-tacit,  a  hill  near  Godalming.] 
b.    Coal-mining.  (See  quots.) 

1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  <y  Coal-mining  27  Another  sort 
of  thinning  is  where  the  floor  rises .  sharply,  in  a '  hog-back  ' 
or  saddle.  1883  GRKSLEV  Gloss.  C<<til-Mini>ig,  Hog-back, 
sharply  rising  of  the  floor  of  a  coal  seam. 

3.  A  hog-backed  tombstone. 

1889  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Carlisle  iv.  54  The  coped  tombstones, 
commonly  called  Saxon  hogbacks. 

4.  =  HoG-FIiAMi:. 

1886  M'atcrbnry  iConn.)  American  -2  Apr.  (Cent),  The 
strength  of  her  hull  and  the  solidity  of  her  hog-back. 

Ho-g-backed,  a.    f  f.  prec.  +  -ED  -.] 

1.  Having  a  back  like  a  hog. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  IV.  iii.  186  Being  you  were  hog- 
backt,  you  must  needs  have  more  of  them  [bristles]  alioul 
you.  i&]$Lond.Gaz.  No.  970/4  Likewise  one  light  iron  gray 
Gelding, with  strong  limbs,a  little  Hog-backed.  1758  / 
Thames  AT,  The  Pearch  is  Hog-backed.  1884  West.  Daily 
Press  26  Jan.  3/2  This  elephant  is . .  hog-backed. 

2.  Having  a  rise  in  the  middle  like  a  hog's  back. 
1852-61  Archit.  PiM.  Sac.  Diet.  IV.  64  /lof-1'in.krj,  the 

term  used  by  common  work-people  for  the  rise  purposely 
made  in  the  centre  of  any  very  long  line,  such  as  the  ridge 
of  a  barn  roof.  1862  RAWLINSON  .'Inc.  Mint.  I.  i.  220  In  form 
they  [hills]  are  hog-backed.  1893  C.  HODGES  in  Reliquary 
Jan.  ii  The  class  of  early  grave  covers,  known  as  '  hog- 
backed  '  stones. 

Hog-boat,  vnr.  of  HAG-BOAT. 

1872  Daily  Ne7os  24  Aug.,  On  came  the  hog-boat  full  sail, 
and  with  the  water  spurting  up  at  her  bows. 

Hog-brace.   =  HOG-FRAME. 

Ho'g-chain.  A  device  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  hog-frame  ;  '  a  chain  in  the  nature  of  a 
tension-rod  passing  from  stem  to  stern  of  a  vessel, 
and  over  posts  nearer  amidships  ;  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  vessel  from  drooping  at  the  ends'. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  i\[ech. 

t  Ho'g-cote.  Obs.  Also  hog's-oote.  A  hog- 
or  pigsty. 

1401-2  Durham  jlAV.  Terr.  Roll,  Pro  reparacione  del 
Hogcote  apud  Holme,  iiij  s.  viij  d.  c  1440  Jacob's  ll'ell 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  228,  &  haue  made  goure  herte  an  hoggys  cote 
&  a  denne  of  theuys.  1573  TUSSER  II itsb.  xvii.  ^18781  38  A 
stie  for  a  bore,  and  a  hogscote  for  hog.  1707  MORTIMER 
Httsb.  (J.),  Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sixty  or  eighty  load  of 
dung  hath  been  raised. 

Ho'g-cleer. 

1.  The  common  name  of  two  small  Indian  deer, 
Axis  porcinus  and  A.  maculatus. 

1771  PENNANT  Synops.  Quadriip.  52  Porcine  Deer,  .called, 
from  the  thickness  of  their  body,  Hog  Deer.  1843  SIR  W. 
JARDIXE  Natur.  Libr.  XI.  170.  1893  R.  LYDEKKER  Horns 
ff  Hoofs  301  The  hog-deer  differs  from  the  sambar  by  the 
absence  of  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  throat. 

2.  The  Babiroussa  or  Indian  hog. 

1777  MILLER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  171  Porcupines, 
and  the  small  hog-deer.  1835  KIRDV  Hob.  4-  /list.  Anim. 
(1853)  II.  148  The  Babiroussa,^  or  Babee  rooso,  a  name  which 
signifies  Hog-deer,  given  to  this  animal  probably  on  account 
of  its  longer  legs  and  slender  form. 

Hoge,  obs  f.  HODGE.  Hoge,  Hogge,  obs.  ff. 
HUGE  a.  Ho^e,  var.  How  sb.  and  v.,  Obs. 

t  Hogen,  hogail  (h^'gen),  a.  and  sb.  06s. 
[Abbreviation  of  HoGKN-MoOKH.] 

A.  adj.  1.  High  and  mighty  ;  superlatively  fine. 
a  1672  FLATMAN  Poems,  Belly  God  (1674)  119,  'Twas  I  set 

the  world  a  gazing,  When  once  they  tasted  of  this  Hogan 
Fish.  1733  Revol.  Politicks  III.  63  It  was  so  predicted  by 
a  Renegado  heretical  Star-gazer  in  his  Hogan  Blast,  call'd 
his  Mene-Tekell. 

2.  Dutch. 

1710  E.  WARD  Brit.  Hud.  xiii.  153  So  the  proud  Hogen 
State  we  see. 

B.  sb.    1.  A  Dutchman ;  //.  the  Dutch,  the 
States  General. 

a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  59  The  Hogens,  I  confess, 
are  anger'd  into  more  animosity  against  us.  1672  W.  DE 
BRITAINE  Dutch  Usurp.  Ded.  T  The  Hogans  then  my  Muse's 
Pow'r  should  feel. 

2.  Strong  drink  :  see  HOGEN  MOGKN  B.  3. 

1727  GAY  Molly  Mas:  xiii,  Those  who  toast  all  the  family 
royal,  In  bumpers  of  Hogan  and  Nog.  1737  GRAY  Let.  in 
Mason  /!/««.  (1807)  I.  158  For  your  reputation,  we  keep  to 
ourselves  your  not  hunting  nor  drinking  hogan. 

Hogen  Mogeil  (h<wgen  m^-gen),  sb.  and  a. 
Forms  :  7  Hoghan  Moghan,  xHogin  Mogin), 
7-8  Hoghen-Moghen,  7-8  Hogan  Mogan, 
Hogen  Mogen.  [A  popular  corruption  or  per- 
version of  the  Dutch  IlooginogendheiJeii ,  '  High 
Mightinesses',  the  title  of  the  States-General. 

Obsolete  in  all  senses,  exc.  perhaps  A  2,  B  i  ;  and  these  are 

rare.    In  transf.  senses  sometimes  with  small  initial  letters.] 

A.  sb.  fl. '  Their  High  Mightinesses ',  the  SI  ties- 

General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

Cf.  MIGHTINESS.  Obs. 

t  1645  HOU-ELL  Lett.  (1655)  II.  xiv.  26  The  Hoghen  Mog- 
hrn  ;ux-  very  ex;tu  in  their  polemical  government.  1657  — 
/  1'iiiiimif  390  The  Hague  subsists  by  the  residence  of  the 
Hoghen-Moghen,  the  Council  of  State.  1678  lit  TI.KK  f/mf. 
1440,  I  have  sent  him  for  a  Token  To  your  Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen.  1685  MisckitS  Cobalt  4  The  H. 
n  scorn'd  to  accept  of  any  thing. 

2.  Hence, The  Dutch;  a  Dutchman:  contemptuous. 

1672  W.  UE  BRITAINE  Dutch  Usurp.  25  The  Hogan 
Mogans  ..  did  warm  their  hands  at  tho^e  unhappy  flames. 


HOGGASTER. 

1752  J.  MACSPAHRAN  Ainer.  Dissect  fddjS3\  19  King  Charles 
the  Second  sent  Sir  Robert  Carr . .  who  soon  subdued  Hogan 
Mogan,  and  wrested  this  Country  [New  York]  out  of  these 
Hollanders  Hands.  1823  SC.OTT  Peveril  xxii,  I  have  seen 
thee  wave  thy  whinyard  at  the  throat  of  a  Hogan-mogan — 
a  Netherlandish  weasand. 

t  3.  transf.  Any  grandee  or  high  and  mighty  per- 
son :  used  humorously  or  contem  ptuously  of  a  person 
j    in  power  or  who  arrogates  or  affects  authority. 

1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  n.  i,  Guy.  Here  are  lords  too,  we 
take  it  . .  /•'«/.  .  .Tag,  rag,  or  other,  hogen-mogen,  vanden, 
.Skip-jacks,  or  choruses.  1649  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Indcprnd., 
White-hall,  .where  our  HU^IMIS  Mogens  orCouncell  of  State 
sit.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (18281  IV.  222  [He]  told  Sir 
Arthur  Haslerigge  that  it  was  he  that  endeavoured  to  make 
|  himself  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  great  Hogen  Mog> 

rule  the  Commonwealth.    1713  DARRELL  Gentian.  Inslr.  ill. 
iii.  394  The  Temple  and  Gray's-Inn  have  declar'd  me  a  pub- 
lick  Enemy  to  the  Hoghen  Moghen  learn'd  in  the  l.;t\v. 
B.  attrib.  and  adj.  1.   Dutch,    (contemptuous. 

a  1658  CLKVKLANU  Gen.  Poems  etc.  (1677)  99  A  kind  of 
Dutch  Hotch-Potch,  the  Hogan  Mogan  Committee-man, 
rt  1704  T.  BROWN  II  ks.  11760,'  IV.  122  (D.)  Arc. -our  armies 
commanded  by  hogan-mogan  generals  that  hate  our  n;ition  ? 
1753  SMART  in  Anderson's  Poets  XI.  166  A  snub-nos'd  dog, 
to  fat  inclin'd,  Of  the  true  hogan-mogan  kind.  1842  i  'nited 
Service  Mag.  l.  2  Their  hogen-mogen  admirers — les  /-mrc; 
Beiges. 

1 2.  High  and  mighty.     (Often  contemptuous^ 

1648  XI-:KDIIAM  JA  rearing  Pra^mat.  No.  7  ( >  j  b  (Stanf.  , 
Come  creeping  to  the  Hogan  Mogan  States  of  Westminster. 
1676  BAKER  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  3  Yet  dare 
I  not  arrogate  . .  that  Hogun  Mogun  title  of  Magnus 
Apollonius.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  l.  xii.  (1721)  12 
The  Hogen  Mogen  States  of  Venice. 

fS.  Strong,  heady  (of  drink):  cf.  HOGAH  sb.  2. 
Hogan  mogan  rug,  a  strong  drink  :  see  RUG.  Obs. 

'*53  J-  TAYLOR  I  Water  P.)  Cert.  Trav.  of  llxctrt.  Jonrn. 
Wks.  (1872)  ii  There  was  a  high  and  mighty  drink  call'd 
Rug.. Hogen  Mogen  Rugs,  great  influences  To  provoke 
sleep.  1663  DRYHEN  Wud  Gallant  I.  ii,  I  was  drunk; 
damnably  drunk  with  ale  ;  great  hogan-mogan  bloody  ale. 

Hogeous,  obs.  form  of  HUGEOUS  a. 

Hoge-,  hoggepotte,  obs.  forms  of  HOPGEPOT. 

Hog-fish.,  [f.  HOG  jA.i  +  FISH.  Cf.  Ger. 
metrschu'cin,  obs.  \\.pesceporco,  Sf.ptierfo  marino, 
OF.porpeis  (:— L.  porcum  piscem , ,  rOKFOIU.] 

f  1.  The  Porpoise,  also  called  Sea-hog.  Obs. 

1611  FLORIO,  Pesee  porco,  the  Molebotit-fish,  or  Swine-fish, 
the  Sea-swine,  the  Porpuis,  Hog-fish  or  Sea-hog.  1686  J. 
DUNTON  Lett.  fr.  Neiu-Eng.  (1867)  32  These  Porpoises,  or 
Hog-fish,  are  very  swift  in  their  motion.  [1850  L.  HUNT 
Autoliiog.  I.  ii.  55,  I  did  not  know  that  ..  porpoise  meant 
hog- fish.] 

t  2.  The  West  African  Manatee.  Obs. 

1597  HARTWELL  Piga/etta's  Lopez'  Congo  i.  iv.  in  Churchill 
1'ay.  (1752)  VIII.  532  In  the  river  [Congo]  another  kind  of 
creature,  that  hath,  as  it  were,  two  hands,  and  a  tail 
like  a  target,  which  is  called  ambize  angitlo,  that  is  to  say, 
a  hog-fish.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  697. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Scorpsena,  having  bristles 
on  the  head,  and  cirri  or  tags  on  the  head  and  body. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  137  The  Crocodiles  doe  also  feare 
to  meddle  with  the  Sea-hogge  or  Hog-fish,  because  of  his 
bristles  all  about  his  head.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  556 
The  Scorpxna  or  Hog-fish  has  the  head  flattened  side- 
ways. 1863  BAIRU  Stud.  Nat.  Hist.  494  Scarf  aena  scrofa, 
the  hog-fish,  a  native  of  the  European  seas.. is  said  to  be 
very  good  eating. 

4.  Also  applied  to  other  kinds  of  fish,  esp.  the 
West  Indian  Lachnolsemtis  maxiinus  or  suillus, 
having  14  dorsal  spines,  and  the  hog-molly  or  log- 
perch,  Perciiia  caproiles,  of  North  American  rivers. 

1734  MORTIMER  in  mi.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  317  Turdui 
jlaviis,  the  Hog-Fish  . .  Suillus,  the  great  Hog- Fish.  1756 
P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  445  The  Hog-Fish.  The  two  species 
are  generally  confounded  under  the  same  appellation  in  the 
markets.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  52  We  may  with  safety 
eat  of  all  fish  caught  on  the  Florida  shore,  unless  it  should 


everywhere  Hog-fish.     1843  Zoologist  I.  191. 

Hog-frame.  Shipbuilding,  etc.  A  fore-and- 
aft  frame,  usually  above  deck  and  forming  together 
with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  a  truss  to  prevent 
hogging,  used  esp.  in  light-draught  river  steamers. 
Also  called  hog-brace,  hogging-frame. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mali.  1 108/1  The 
term  '  hog-frame  '  has  been  adopted  into  carpentry  and 
engineering  in  some  forms  of  trusses  for  roofs  and  bridges. 

Hoggard,  obs.  form  of  HOUIIKKU  or '! hogward. 

'655  tr-  D?  Fare's  Franeion  iv.  3  Our  Regent  twho  had 
in  him  no  more  humanity  than  a  Hoggard). 

1  Ho'ggaster.  Obs.  Also  3-4  hogaster;  4 
hoggestere, 6  hogsteere,  7  hogsteare,9  hogsteer 
(all  in  sense  i) ;  9  hogster  in  sense  2,.  [med.L. 
hogaster.  dim.  from  Eng.  hog;  also  in  AFr.  form 
hogaslre.  The  forms  hogsteer,  etc.,  appear  to  be 
due  to  false  etymology.] 

1.  A  boar  in'its  third  year;  cf.  HOG  s/>.'  2  b. 
11420  \'fn,  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  151  The  boor  frist 

he  is  a  pyg  as  long  ns  he  is  with  his  dame  . .  the  .iij.  yere  he 
U  callyd  a  1486  ISk.  St.  i,  Atid 

an  hoggestere  when   he    i  •  HURST 

sEncts   iv.    .  '    tnce 

nU  k  fro  tbe  [Hi-unit  n  IK'  wissheth.     1598 

AOOD    LlKVCi  '    >'eere 

hi:  is  a  Hogsteare.     1831  in  J.HINSO-.  .s/,"  'stnaiii 

2.  A  young  sheep,  a  hog  or  h 

[,1175  Caen  Cartulary  (MS.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  Lat.  5650) 


HOGGED. 

If.  is  b,  Scptem  viginti  <  inter 

gerce  rs,   medietalem    gerces    &    medietatem 

Hogastres.      c  1290   F'etei    11.    l\.\ix,    Tcrtium   [ovite]   pro 
hogastris  annatis  &  juvenibu*.     1332-3  in   Rogers  _ 
4-  Prices  1.679  Ewes..  Hoggasters. .  Jercions.  .  Lambs.]  1706 
PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey),  Hoggaciu j,  or  Hoggastfr  (in  old  Latin 
Records),  a  young  Sheep  of  the  second  Year.     1894  WVLIK 
'/fft.  /!',  II.  478  '1'he  farmers  threatened  with  dis- 
:  -eir  beasts  and  hogsters. 

Hoggates,  var.  of!  I  .-'/ .,  in  what  way  y 

Hogged  ,^'gd^///.  a.     [f.  HOG  v.}  +-EP  '.] 

1.  a.  Of  a  ship :  Drooping  at  stem  and  stern  ; 
hog-backed,     b.  Of  a  road  :  Raised  in  the  centre. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  1789),  Arqut,  broken-backed 
or  hogged ;  drooping  at  the  stem  and  stern.  18*7  SMYTH 
Saihr's  \l'orct-bk.,  fi^-fcif,  a  M-niticant  word  derived  from 
the  animal ;  it  implies  that  the  two  ends  of  a  ship's  decks 
droop  lower  than  the  midship  part,  consequently,  that  her 
keel  and  bottom  are  so  strained  as  to  curve  upwards.  The 
term  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  that  of  sagging.  1896 
Brit.  Mt'J.  yncl.  25  July,  If  the  road  be  'hogged*  ..  the 
wheel  slides  away  from  under  him  [a  cyclist],  and  he  falls 
sideways  without  the  slightest  warning. 

2.  Of  a  horse's  mane  :  Cut  off  short. 

1764  G.  COLMAN  Prose  an  Scv.  Occ.  11787)  II.  258  Hogged 
manes  and  hogged  toupees,  came  in  together.  1867  Miss 
BROUGHTON  Comtth  uf  as  a  I-'lcnvcr  v.  44  A  sedate  cob, 
with  a  docked  tail  and  hogged  mane. 

t  Hoggener.  Obs.  local.  Also  hogner,  -ener, 
-oner,  hodgener.  App.  the  same  as  HOGGLER,  q.v. 

1558  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Thomas.  Launccston  in  Peter 
Hist.  Launcfston  etc.  (1885)  371  Ho^geners  rnonye.  1588 
Ibid.  373  Hodgener  bread.  1620  //W.  377  Hogner  bread. 

Hogger  (hp-gsj).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  7 
hoger,  9  hog(g)ar,  Sc.  hugger.  [Origin  obscure. 

Compare  OF.  hofntine  armour  for  the  thighs  and  legs ;  but 
this  would  naturally  give  Iwggin  in  Sc.] 

1.  A  coarse  stocking  without  the  foot  used  as  a 
gaiter.     Cf.  COCKER  j/>.i  2. 

1681  &L*x\ii.LSadttn<:isMiis  n.  295  He  observed.. that  he 
[the  DevilJ  had  Hogers  on  his  Legs  without  Shoes.  1768 
Koss  HeUtiorc  137  A  pair  of  grey  hoggers  well  clinked 
benew.  1829  BROCKETT,  Hoggers,  upper  stockings  without  j 
feet,  used  as  gaiters — riding  stockings.  1851  GREENULU. 
Coal-trade  Terms  Ncrthumb.  ff  Durh.  30  Hoggers^  stock, 
ings  without  feet,  chiefly  used  by  the  barrowmen. 

2.  A  short  piece  of  pipe  of  metal,  indiarubber, 
etc.  used  as  a  connexion.  Hence  hogger-pipc,  -pump. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  <5-  Durh. 
30  Hugger-pump,  the  top  pump  of  a  set,  with  a  short  pipe 
cast  on  to  it  at  right  angles  near  the  top.  The  hogger  is 
attached  to  the  short  pipe.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. , 
ffogger-fife,  the  upper  terminal  pipe  of  the  mining  pump. 
1898  Xnt'castle  Correspt.,  The  name  (  hogger '  is  applied  to 
rubber  connexions  for  pneumatic  brakes  between  carriages, 
as  well  as  to  the  indiarubber  pipe  that  connects  the  tender 
feed  with  the  engine  delivery  pipe  for  feeding  the  boiler. 

Hoggerel,  hogrel  (Vgsrel,  h?-grel).  Forms : 
6  hogrell,  -ele,  hoggerell,  6-8  hogrel,  1  hoggril, 
8  hoggeril,  9  -erel,  -rel,  hogerell.  [dim.  of  Hoi; 
sb.\ :  cf.  cocken-l.\ 

1.  A  young  sheep  of  the  second  year  (cf.  Huu  sb.\ 
4) ;  with  some,  a  sheep  of  the  third  year. 

'53»  PALSGR.  231/2  Hoggerell,  a  yong  shepe.  1538  [see 
HOGGET  2].  a  1547  SURREY  .-Eiiiid  iv.  72  J'y  sacrifice  for 
grace,  with  Hogreles  of  two  yeares  \bidentes\.  1607  TOPSELL 
Fcnir-f.  Btasts  1 1658)  495  The  first  year  we  call  it  in  English 
a  Lamb,  so  the  second  year  a  Hog,  Lam-hog,  or  Teg  if  it  be 
a  female,  the  third  year  Hoggrils  and  Theives.  1780  A. 
VOLSG  Tour  Irel.  I.  364  Generally  buy  year-old  wethers, 
hoggerils  in  May  at  8s.  to  xoj.  1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby 
I.  214  Three  ram  hogerells  . .  were  weighed. 

t2.   -  HOGGET  i.     (See  quot.  1786.)  Obs. 

Hoggery  (hp-gari).     [f.  HOG  s&.i  +  -ERY.] 

1.  A  place  where  hogs  are  kept ;  a  hog-yard. 
1819  RLLS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Hog  Sty,  The  building  of  a  hoggery. 

2.  Hogs  or  swine  collectively. 

1856  Mus.  KROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  VII.  265  Crime  and  shame 
And  all  their  hoggery  trample  your  smooth  world,  Nor 
leave  more  footmarks  than  Apollo's  kine. 

3.  Hoggishness,  swinishness,  brutishness.  rare. 

1864  i: 

Hoggester.e,  var.  HOUGASTEB;  obs.  f.  HUCK- 
STER. 
Hogget  (hfget).    Also  -it.    [f.  HOG  s/>.1  +  -ET.] 

1.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year.  ?  Obs. 
I'SS'-J  in  Rogers  Agrii.  >,  Prices  I.  679  Sows  . .  Porci  .. 

Hoggets.     1420  in  Aini,<l.  I'r.riiiamt.  II.  591  ' Du  C.)  De 
porcis  triginta  tres,  de   Hogettis  centum  viginti  ••< 
porcellis  octoginta  novcm.)    1786  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Hogget, 
or  Hogrel,  a  young  boar  of  the  second  year. 

2.  A  yearling  sheep  ;  cf.  HOG  s6.1  4. 

[1370 .]/,•<«. Ripon i Surt.)  II.i3oEquos.  .vaccas..hoggettes 
.  .multun'.  .oves  matrices.. agnaa.1  1538  ELVOT  Diet.,  Bi- 
ilaitfs,  shepe  with  ii.  teth,  called  in  some  place  hogrelk>, 
or  hogattes.  1706  PlllLLlrs  (ed.  Kersey).  Hoggft  or  Hofi-,-1, 
a  Country-Word  for  such  a  Sheep  [Hoggaster].  1731 
Cicntlcm.  Ctiid^  to  Cattle  ted.  21  32,  1  have  explained,  .that 
at  a  Year  old  they  are  called  Hogs,  Hoggets  or  HogareK. 
1834  D.  Low  Elriu.  f'nul.  Agrk.  118431  793  In  ten  days  . . 
after  shearing,  the  wether-hoggets,  now  dmmonts,  and  >U'  h 
of  the  ewe-hogget-,  now  gimmers,  as  aic  n«i  to  be  retained 
on  the  farm  for  breeding,  may  be  -,ild.  //•/./.  794  From  this 
time  (weaning]  forward  the  lambs,  now  termed  b. 
hoggets,  are  kepi  vparate  from  Ihe  breeding  ewes.  1863 
MORTON  t> , 

hog,  a  young  -licep  before  the  first  shearing  ;  'a  one-year-old 
sheep.  1884  F.  J .  I  ,,,•/,-.,  Careful  management 

should  enable  the  hoggets  to  be  sold  when  ten  months  old, 
weighing  from  80  to  90  Ibs.  1886  Daily  ffeixs  14  June  2/8 
(Norwich)  Hoggetts  in  their  wool  brought  454.  to  535. 

3.  A  year-old  colt.  dial. 
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1       1787  GBOSE  Prav.  Glass. ,  Hoggets,  hog-colts,  coltb  of  a 
year  old.  Hunts. 
4.  attrih. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  358/1  The  hogget  wool  is  ..  finer 

than  the  other  long  wools,  and  is  applicable  to  many  new 

and  valuable   purposes.     1842  BISCHOFF   Woollen  Manuf. 

•    (1862)  II.  154  When  the  lamb  has  not  been  shoin,  the  fleece 

;    taken  off  the  succeeding  summer  is  called  hogget,  or  teg 

Hoggett,  var.  hoghead,  obs.  f.  HOGSHEAD. 

Hoggie,  Sc.  dim.  of  HOG  ;  obs.  f.  hoja,  KHOJA. 

Ho'ggin.  [perh.  the  same  as  hogging*^.  HOG 
z'.1  quot.  1852-61.]  Screened  or  sifted  gravel. 

1852-61  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet.  IV.  64  Hoggin  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  siftings  or  screenings  . .  separated  from 
the  stones  of  rough  pit  gravel,  and  used  for  footpaths,  while 
the  stone  or  'ballast'  is  used  for  the  carriage-ways.  1886 
Times  22  Jan.  4  A  coat  of  binding  material,  usually  hoggin, 
is  spread  over  the  surface  . .  of  road.  1892  Pall  Mall  G. 
9  .Sept.  2/1  There  is  [in  a  filter-bed]  a  foot  of  coarse  gravel, 
six  inches  of  fine  hoggin,  and  three  feet  of  sand. 

Hogging  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. :  see  under  HOG  z».l 

Hogging-frame.     The  same  as  HOG-FRAME. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hoggish.  ^>-giJ),  a-     U-  HOG  sbl  +  -ISH.] 

Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  hog  or  pig ; 
swinish,  piggish  ;  coarsely  self-indulgent  or  glutton- 
ous ;  filthy ;  mean,  selfish. 

1548  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.  (1567),  Ciacco,  an  hoggysh  or 
slouenly  man.  1552  HULOKT,  Hoggish,  or  of  a  hogge, 
fiorcarius,  fore  in  us.  1581  i'EiiiE  tr.  Gitazzo's  Ci''.  Conv. 
ir.  (1586)  109  b,  Those  shew  themselves  most  hoggish  and 
cruel  to  strangers.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  86  Grylle . .  did 
him  miscall  That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  brought  to 
naturall.  1610  HOLLAND  CaJKattt's  Brit.  1.375  Folke  would 
say  of  one  . .  unmanerly  after  an  Hoggish  kind,  that  he  was 
borne  at  Hocknorton.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  11714)  III. 
228  Is  not  a  hoggish  Life  the  neight  of  some  Mens  Wishes? 
1842  TENNYSON  St.  .Sim.  Styt.  174  With  colt-like  whinny 
and  with  hoggish  whine  They  burst  my  prayer. 

Hence  Ho'ggishly  adv. ;  Ho  ggishness. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Diet  Droonkardcs  (1789)  7  They  are  all 
eyther  hoggishly  dronke..or  else  they  become  Asses.  1622 
MABBE  tr.  Alenuins  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  90  This  hoggish- 
nesse  of  his,  this  his  vncivill  carriage  . .  did  much  trouble 
me.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  Let.  to  Lewis  28  Apr., 
Well  !  there  is  no  nation  that  drinks  so  hoggishly  as  the 
English.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Tray.  259  Santo  diavolol 
but  what  hoggishness  ! 

Ho'ggism.   nonce-wd.    Hoggish  condition. 

1786  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Bozzi  $  Piozzi  \\.  63  At  Corra- 
chatachin's,  in  hoggism  sunk,  I  got  with  punch,  alas  !  con- 
founded drunk. 

t  Ho'ggler,  hogler.  Obs.  local  Of  uncertain 
origin  and  meaning. 

Occurs  frequently  in  Churchwardens'  Accts.  in  the  s.w.  of 
England.  Up.  Hobhouse,  Editor  of  the  Croscombe  Accts. , 
in  which  the  word  occurs  constantly,  explains  it  as  '  A  field 
labourer  of  the  lowest  class '. 

1465  Churchw.  Ace.  Tintiithull  (Sum.  Rec.  Soc.)  190  Et 
de  Willelmo  Warefull  et  lohanne  Trent  de  hogelers  light 
hoc  anno  . .  xxijef.  1474  Churchw.  .-/<  c.  Croscombe  (ibid.*  3 
Comes  the  Webers  and  bryng  in  their  stoke  xijti. .  .Conies 
tokers  and  bryngs  in  their  stoke  \\}d.  . .  Conies  Hoglers  and 
bryngs  in  there  stoke  \js,  and  more  encrece  \t/.  sumina  ijy.  xd. 
1476  Ibid.  4  Comes  the  Hogglers,  and  presents  in  of  old  and  j 
new  . .  iiji.  xtf.  . .  and  they  received  ayen  for  a  stoke  . .  ijj. 
Comes  the  maydens  and  bryng  in  of  encres  cler  ix^.  1516 
Ibid.  34  The  maidens,  young  men,  hoglers,  tokers,  and  the 
pascale  xxxvijj.  \d. 

So  Ho-ggling-  (also  hokelyngj,  the  practice  or 
action  of  the  hogglers ;  also  attrib.  hoggliiig- 
money,  the  contribution  of  the  hogglers  to  the  ; 
parish  chest;  hoggling-light,  app.  a  light  ^in 
the  church)  maintained  by  the  hogglers  :  cf.  quot. 
1465  above. 

1498  Churchw.  Ace.  Pilton  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)   65   Item 
receved  of  hoglyng  money  of  our  lady  wardens  vjs.     i£io 
Ibid.  57  Item  for  Issabell   Man  for  hokelyng  ly?ghte  yrf.     : 
Ibid.  59  The  Dettes  that  remayneth  tlie  said  yere:   Item 
lohn  Emu  for  hokelyng  a  yere  and  a  half.     1511  Ibid.  63     j 
Item  lohn  Elyns  for  hoggelyng  lyght  \}s.     1516  ChurJnv.     ': 
A,t.  St.Miduu?st  1,'af/i  (ibid.*  229  Venditio  et  incremcn- 
tum   forin-secum   de   la   Hogeling.      1612  Chitrchw.   Ace. 
Cheddar  in  N.  $  Q.   3rd  Ser.   III.  423  Received  for  the 
Hogling  monie,  ix/.  xiiji-.  iiij(/.   1626  Churchw.  Ace.  Dnrsley,    • 
Gloucestersh,  in  Scott.  AtUiq.  (1890^  June  40  For  boggling 
joj.  srf. 

Hoggotton,  obs.  form  of  HAQUKTON,  ACTON. 

1516  Sc.  Ld,  High  Tn-as.  Accts.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials 
I.  265*  notet  Blak  vellous  to  be  hoggottonnis. 

Hog  gum.  [f.  HOG  sfi.i  +  GT-M  j^.]  A  kind 
of  gum  or  resin  obtained  from  various  trees  in  the 
West  Indies,  etc.  Hence  Hog-gum  tree. 

Among   the  trees  said  to  yield  the  gum  are  A/oronofaa 
coccinea,  Khus  Metophnn,  and  Clusia  Jta-ua  of  Jamaica, 
Hcdivigia  !<alsamifera  of  San  Domingo,  and,  accord: 
some,  Syniphonia  globitlifera  of  British  Guiana. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  177  The  Hog-gum  tree.  This 
tree  is  well  known  for  it;,  medicinal  gum,  to  which  the  very 
hogs  are  said  to  have  recourse  when  wounded  in  the  woods. 
1858  HOGG  y<-g.  Kingd.  149  Ctiisia  flava>  the  \ 
Balsam  Tree,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  ..  This  too  yields 
a  resinous  juice,  wbicli  is  sometimes  used  among  the  negroes 

itinerary,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  Hog  Gum.    \ 
41    I\[hus]   nift opium    yields   a   great   <iuantit>-   of 
gummy  resin  . .  and  this  it  is  which  is  considered  by  some 
i  -act's   (itim,  <>r    Ho-    gum   of  Jamaica.     Ibi-- 
:^ia  btiLamifcra  is  found  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains uf  St.  Domingo,  and  there  called  /-V/,\ 
Wild  Boar's  Tree,  \     said,  these  animals,  when 

Wounded,  -tilp  off  the  l>ark  and  heal  their  wounds  by  ml). 
bing  against  the  gum  which  exudes  from  it,  and  hence  it 
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may  be  regarded  as  another  source  of  the  Hog  Gum.  1866 
Treas,  Bot.,  Msrcr.oi-ca  ccccir.ca,  the  Hog  Gum  tree,  is  a 
lofty  straight-stemmed  tree. 

Hogh,  -e,  Ho3,  early  ff.  HEUOH,  HOE  j^J, 
Horun.  Hoghe,  Hoge,  ME.  form  of  Ho  ».s,  to 
care.  Hoghefull,  var.  of  HOFI  L,  careful.  Obs. 

t  Hoghenhine,  Hogenhine,  Agenhine, 
barbarous  forms,  handed  down  in  the  Law  books, 
of  early  ME.  ojeti  hine,  lit.  own  domestic  xhind), 
member  of  one's  own  family  (see  HIND  sb.-  2}. 

iz. .  Laivs  of  Ediv.  Conf.  c.  23  (Schmid)  Habeat  eum  ad 
rectum  tanquam  de  propria  familia.  quod  Anyli 
'  tuua  mete  geste  be  birdde  nicte  a3en  hine '  \HoiMiutm  JAV. 
tuo  niht  gest  \>e  I'ridde  o3en  hine  ;  Hi*vcdent  Tvain  nithes 
ye>t  thrid  nith  hawan  man,  Lambard,  Twa  ni^ht  ^esl, 
brid  nl^ht  a^en  hine.]  c  1250  BRACTON  in.  n.  x,  Prima  nocte 
dici  poterit  unciilh*  secunda  vero  gust,  tertia  nocte  hog'- 
lu-ut'hyne.  1607  Co  WELL  InterJ>r.t  Ho$henhint>  is  he  that 
commeth  guest-wi.se  to  a  house,  and  lieth  there  the  third 
night.  After  which  time  he  is  accounted  of  his  familie  in 
whose  house  he  lieth.  1619  D ALTON  Country  Just,^  The 
3rd  night  is  called  an  Hcgtnhine  or  Agenhine  . ,  and  if  he 
offend  the  King's  Peace  his  Oast  must  be  answerable  for 
him.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  662/2  The  third  night,  an 
agenhinde,  a  domestic. 

t  Hogherd  (hfghaid).  Obs.     [f.  HOG  sb.i  + 

HERD  sb.-]     A  swineherd. 

c  1380  WVCLII-  //  7cs.  (1880)  149  To  . .  fle  in-to  an  hogherdis 
office.  1382  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  269  As  it  were  an  hog- 
hyerd  hyand  to  toun.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  4-  £-J>igr, 
(1867)  214  Where  hogis  be  parishioners,  hogherd  must  be 
best,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  2  Oxford  Schol.  Wks.  1730  I.  9 
A  wonderful  encouragement  indeed  'tis  for  a  man  to  turn 
Country  Parson  !  May  1  rather  be  a  Hogherd. 

Ho'ghood.     The  condition  of  a  hog. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  vii,  Many  a  Circe  Island, 
with  . .  temporary  conversion  into  beasthood  and  hoghood. 

Hogi,  -gia,  obs.  ff.  hoja,  KHOJA,  a  teacher. 
Hog  in  armour- 

1.  An  awkward  or  clumsy  person,  stiff  and  ill  at 
ease  in  his   attire.     (Hence   Thackeray's  '  Count 
Hogginarmo  *  in  Hose  and  King  xiii.) 

1660  HOWELL  Eng.  Pro-.'.  19  He  looketh  like  a  Hogg  in 
armour.  1774  M'cstm.  Mag.  II.  457,  I  never  see  Alderman 

on  horseback,  but  he  reminds  me  of  an  hog  in  armour ; 

and  yet  a  knowledge  of  dress  is  what  this  man  has  been  all 
his  life  aiming  to  acquire.  1857  TROLLOPE  Three  Clerks 
(1860)  289  But  he  did  not  carry  his  finery  like  a  hop  in 
armour,  as  an  Englishman  so  often  does  when  an  English- 
man stoops  to  be  fine. 

b.  An  unwieldy  iron-clad  ship. 

1865  Examiner  u  Mar.  146/2  If  these  vessels  are  made 
as  proposed,  to  combine  the  greatest  speed  with  the  most 
efficient  armament,  they  will  be  far  superior  to  the  slugs 
with  iron  skins,  and  the  huge,  unwieldy  nogs-in-armour. 

2.  The  nine-banded  armadillo,  Dasypttsoi  7^atit- 
sia  novemcinctuS)  of  Central  and  N.  America. 

1729  Collect.  I'oy.  IV.  iv.  96  Here  is.  .a  little  Animal  that 
is  somewhat  less  than  a  Land-Turtle,  having  a  jointed  shell 
on  his  Back,  .the  Spaniards  call  it  a  Hog  in  Armour.  1834 
lUaik-u.  Mag.  XXXVI.  40/2  Why,  they  have  two  monkeys 
on  board,  and  a  kangaroo,  and  a  hog  in  armour. 

Ho'g-like,  a.     Like  or  resembling  a  hog. 

1800  G.  SHAW  Zool.  I.  21  Short-tailed  brown  Baboon  . . 
\\ith  black  naked  hog-like  face.  1849  *$"*•  A'«/.  Hist.t 
Mammalia  III.  64  This  animal  is  hog-like  in  its  figure. 

Hogling  (h^glirj).     [f.  HOG  sb.i  +  -LING.] 

1.  A  young  or  little  pig. 

a  1440  Sir  l-'.g!am.  548  My  lytylle  spote  hoglyn,  Dere 
boght  thy  dethe  schalle  bee  !  1549  CHALONER  SnuM,  w: 
I' oily  Biv,  SUcke  and  smothe  skinned  . .  lyke  hoglyngs  of 
Acurnania.  1583  STANVHURST  sErtsis  m.  lArb.)  83  A 
strange  sow  . .  dug  dieting  her  mylckwhit  farroed  boghngs. 

2.  A  young  hog  (sheep),  hoggerel,  or  hogget. 
1890  Scott.   Antiq.  .June  40  'Hogling'  is  a  well-known 

term  for  a  lamb,  as  *  hog '  is  for  a  young  sheep. 

3.  *  An  apple  turn-over'  (Halliwell  1847-78). 
a  1825  FOKBY  Hoglin,  a  homely  kind  of  pastry. 

1 4.  attrib.  or  adj.  (?)  Hoggish,  hog-like.  Obs. 

(.Perh.  does  not  belong  here.) 

ri645  Ht'wi.n.  Lett.  \\.  ix.  (1655)  I.  78  Yet  I  am  sorry,  .that 
. .  Marquis  Spinola  should  in  a  hogling  way,  change  his 
Master  for  the  time, 

Ho'g-louse.  [f.  HOG  sb^  (in  reference  lo  its 
shape)  +  LOUSE.]  The  woodlouse,  Oniscus  aseilus. 

1587  MASCAU.  Govt.  Cattle  (1627^  15  A  small  red  worme, 
round,  and  full  of  legges.  much  like  a  hogge  lowse.  1605 
K.  JONSON  I'olppnc  v.  ii,  He  Will  crumpe  you.  like  a  hoc- 
louse,  with  the  touch.  1743  T.  LORD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL1I. 
522  A  few  of  one  Sort,  which  rolled  themselves  up  like  Mille- 
pedes, or  Hog-lice.  1805  PRISC.  WAKEFIELD  Dom.  AY 
i.  (1806)  19  Hog-lice  are  used  as  medicine. 

tHo'gmace.  Obs.  A  name  given  (at  Sandwich, 
Kent)  to  the  staff  of  office  of  that  serjeant-at-mace, 
who  was  hog  warden  ;  also  to  the  officer  himself. 

1792  W.  BOYS  Hist.  Sandwich  689,  1559  ..  The  hogmace 
to  have  one  yard  [of  cloth]  for  his  coat,  Ibid.  785  The  hog- 
mace,  or  sergeant  at  bra/cn  mace,  is  first  mentioned  in  1471- 
He  bears  a  stout  staff  with  a  brazen  head.  1881  Ji 
in  Art  Jrnl.  105  In  1452  an  overseer  of  the  streets  was  ap- 
pointed '  who  is  to  have  a  gown  and  a  salary  of  205.  a  year  ; 
he  is  to  bear  the  HoK  Mace,  to  wait  upon  the  mayor, 

t  Ho'gman.  Oos.  A  name  given  in  the  House- 
hold Book  of  Kd\v.  IV  to  the  bread  for  the  king's 
horses  made  from  the  bran  of  a  bushel  of  (lour. 

a  1483  Liber  Xigcr  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  69  Office  of 
Bakehouse  bathe  a  Sergeaunt.  .yell  myght  there  be  made 
alweyes  of  a  busshell  xxix  loves  . .  The  sergeaunt  of  th>  s 

'  make  continual!)  hell  x.xvii  loves  .  . 

ind',  that  the  other  twene  loves  be  called  under  the 
n.mif;   i  u  hit  he    niou.uhl    be  made  according  to 

io  be  dtlyvered  for  the  Kinges  h<,>. 


HOGMANAY. 

Hogmanay  (h/rgmaiw1*,  -n^).  St.  and  north. 
Eng.  Forms  ;  7  hogmynae,  8  hagmaue,  -menai, 
8-9  hagmena,  -menay,  (hagman  heigh),  hog- 
manay, (9  hogmeiia,  -menay,  -maney,  hang- 
anay  .  [Of  obscure  history,  noted  only  from  I  ;th  c. 
App.  of  French  origin  :  see  note  below.] 

The  name  given  in  Scotland  (and  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  England)  to  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
also  called  'Cake-day';  the  gift  of  an  oatmeal  cake, 
or  the  like,  which  children  expect,  and  in  some  paits 
systematicallysolicit,on  that  day;  the  word  shouted 
by  children  calling  at  friends*  houses  and  soliciting 
this  customary  gift. 

ri68o  [see  b].  1693  Scotch  Prcsbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  120  It  is 
ordinary  among  some  Plebeians  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
to  go  about  from  Door  to  Door  upon  New-Year's  Eve, 
crying Hagmane.  1790  Geutl.  Mag,  LX.  i.  409/1  Concerning 
the  origin  of  the  expression  i  Hagman  Heigh'.  Il'id,,  In.. 
Scotland,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  till  very  lately,  it  was 
customary  for  every  body  to  make  and  receive  presents 
amongst  their  friends  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  which 
present  was  called  an  Hagincnay,  Ibid.  \\.  616/2  On  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year  ipeculiarly  called  Hagmena'^, 
1792  Caledonian  Mercury  2  Jan.  (Jam.),  The  cry  of  //V>v* 
man  ay  Troloiay  is  of  usage  immemorial  in  this  country. 
1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I.  27  (Jam.)  The  cottar  weanies, 
glad  an*  gay  . .  Sing  at  the  doors  for  hogmanay.  1825 
BROCKETT  s.  v.  Haginena,  The  poor  children  in  New- 
castle, in  expectation  of  their  hogmena,  go  about  from 
house  to  house  knocking  at  the  doors,  singing  their  carols, 
and  [saying]  *  Please  will  you  give  us  wor  hogmena'. 
1826-41  R,  CHAMBERS  Pop.  Rhymes  Scot.  (1858)  295  The 
children  on  coming  to  the  door,  cry  '  Hogmanay  !'  which  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  announcement  of  their  demands.  Ibid. 
296  Cries  appropriate  to  the  morning  of  Hogmanay  . .  '  Get 
up,  goodwife,  and  shake  your  feathers,  And  dinna  think 
that  we  are  beggars  ;  For  we  are  bairns  come  out  to  play, 
Get  up  and  gie 's  our  hogmanay.'  1827  HONE  Tablc-Bk. 
\,  7  The  Hagman  Heigh,  is  an  old  custom  observed  in 
Yorkshire  on  new  year's  eve.  1830  SCOTT  Jrnl.  II.  360  We 
spent  our  Hogmanay  pleasantly  enough.  1884  St.  ^ii'iit  .v'.v 
Gaz.  27  Dec.  6/1  Seasonable  mummery  . .  was  reserved  for 
Hogmanay.  1890  Scott.  Antiq.  June  40  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  they  used  to  sing  as  their  *  Hagmena  Song  '  in  York- 
shire. 1893  HESLOP  Xorthnmb.  Gloss.  s.v.,  In  North  North- 
umberland  the  hogmanay  is  a  small  cake  given  to  children 
on  Old  Year's  Day  ;  or  the  spice  bread  and  cheese,  with 
liquor,  given  away  on  the  same  day.  1897  E.  W.  B.  NICHOL- 
SON Golspie  100-108. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Hogmanay  cake,  day, 
night)  concert,  song,  etc. 

c  1680  in  Law  Mem.  191  «o/^[Protest  of  the  Gibbites]  They 
solemnly  renounce  ..  Pasch-Sunday,  Hallow-even,  Hog- 
mynae-night,  Valentine's  even  [etc.].  1826-41  R.  CHAM- 
BERS Pop.  Rhymes  Scot.  (1858)295  A  particular  individual 
. .  has  frequently  resolved  two  bolls  01  [oat]meul  into  hog- 
manay cakes.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  297  The  eve 
that  ushers  in  the  new  year  is  called  in  Scotland  Hogmanay 
Night.  1897  Westftt,  Gaz.  21  Dec.  6/3  On  New  Year's  Eve 
there  is  to  be  a  grand  Hogmanay  concert  for  the  special 
benefit  of  patriotic  Scots  in  London. 

[Note.  Hogmanay  corresponds  exactly  in  sense  and  use 
to  OF.  afuiftartneuf'tbe  last  day  of  the  year,  new  year's 
gift,  the  festival  at  which  new  year's  gifts  were  given  and 
asked  with  the  shout  of  aguillanntnf*  Of  this  Godefroy  gives 
many  dialect  variants  and  by-forms,  as  ang-  tigiiillennett, 
aguillonen,  aguilanlcu^  haguilcnncf^  haguirenleu,  hagui~ 
menloj  etc. ;  in  mod.Fr.  dialects  it  survives  as  aignilan^ 
gi<ilanet  gnilanneau,  in  Normandy  hogitignettes,  hogui- 
nantt  in  Guernsey  koginono ;  it  is  found  in  Sp.  before  1600 
as  aguilandO)  now  agitj.naldo>  handsel,  Christmas-box. 
Copious  examples  are  given  by  Godefroy  of  tbe  phrases 
'demander  I'aguillanneuf,  '  donner  I'eguilanneu',  'petiz 


guillenleu ',  which  require  only  to  be  translated,  with  the 
substitution  of  hogmanay,  to  be  vernacular  Sc.  expressions. 
Although  the  phonetic  difference  between  affx£8afutt9tftsid 
the  Sc.  word  is  great,  the  Norman  form  hogiiinant  is  much 
closer  to  kagmane%  hogmanay^  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  both  the  custom  and  the  term  are  from  the  French. 

The  French  term  is  explained  byCotgrave,  i6ii,as(a»-jwx< 
l'an-ne >if  ["  to  the  mistletoe  the  new  year"]  the  voyce  of 
country  people  begging  small  presents,  or  new-yeares-gifts, 
in  Christmas  :  an  ancient  tearme  of  reioycing,  deriued  from 
the  Druides,  who  were  woont,  the  first  of  Januarie,  to  goe 
vnto  the  woods,  where  hailing  sacrificed  ..  they  gathered 
Muletow'  i  etc.).  And  according  to  Souchet  I.  16  (in  Gode- 
froy) '  With  us  (in  la  Beauce)  people  go  on  new  year's  day  to 
their  relatives'  and  friends'  houses,  to  solicit  gifts,  vulgarly 
called  I'cguilanlcu,  pour  le guy  fan  «<?«/" [for  the  mistletoe 
the  new  year],  for  that  on  this  day  they  distribute  mistletoe 
for  handsel  and  as  a  form  of  good  augury.'  But  these  ex- 
planations, with  the  reference  to  the  gui  or  mistletoe,  are 
now  rejected  by  French  scholars  as  merely  '  popular  ety- 
mology'. The  alleged  Fr.  cry  ''An  gui  niencz,  tiri  liri, 
tnainte  du  blanc  et  point  du  bis  ',  cited  second-hand  in 
Jamiespn,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  author  from 
whom  it  professes  to  be  quoted,  and  appears  to  be  a  figment. 

Schuchardt(/?<w«z«fVz  IV.  25 .5)  suggests  that  §f>.a.guilant(ot 
F.  aguilanleit,  g~uilanlf,  etc.,  are  corruptions  of  L.  calends  ; 
see  also  Korting  Latcinisch-romanisches  IVbch.  art.  324.] 

Hog  mane.  [See  HOG  z/.i  3.]  (Seequots.) 
Hence  Ho'g--maned  a. 

1804  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Conversatiotis  I.  137  Your  poney 
..  with  his  new  bridle  and  his  hog  mane.  1823  CRABB 
Technol.  Die/.,  ffogwane,  the  mane  of  a  horse  when  cut 
short.  1883  Miss  BRADDON  Phantom  Fort.  II.  201  A  fine 
display  of  hog-maned  ponies.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  29 
Aug.  14/2  The  hog-maned,  crop-tailed  little  Kerry  nag.  1888 
Times  22  Aug.  14  4,  I  did  not  bring  the  strawberry  roan  .. 
here  ;  all  I  brought  was  one  with  a  hog  mane. 

Ho'g-monev.  [From  the  figure  of  a  hog  borne 
on  the  obverse.]  The  coinage  in  circulation  in  the 
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Somers  Tsles  (now  Bermudas^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  c.  It  consisted  of  copper  pieces  silvered, 
of  the  value  of  2d.,  3t/.,  6</.,  and  u. 

[16*4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  183  They  had  for  a  time  a 
cci  taine  kinde  of  brasse  money  with  a  hogge  on  the  one  side, 
in  memory  of  the  abundance  of  hogges  was  found  at  their 
first  landing.]  1883  Nuwism.  Chron.  Ser.  in.  III.  117  The 
peculiar  currency  known  as  hog-money,  struck  for  circula- 
tion in  the  plantation  of  the  Somers  Isles  under  the  Charter 
granted  to  the  Bermuda  Company  by  James  I  in  1609.  1898 
Miss  RAWLIXGS  Brit.  Coin.  204  It  is .. inferred  that  these 
pieces,  .date  from  some  time  between  1616  and  1624,  and  if 
this  inference  is  correct  the  hog  money  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  coinage  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

t  Hognel,   hognall.    Obs.    heal.      Tn 
money^  of  obscure  origin  and  meaning :  cf. 
money,  under  HOGGLEK. 

1546  /«?'.  Ch.  Goods  Surrey  in  Surrey  Archyol.  Collect. 
(1869)  IV.  101  Recevid  of  the  hognel  money  at  the  ffeast  of 
the  Nativitie  of  our  lord  God  . .  viij//.  xxiij.r.  vj</.  1784  in 
A*,  ff  Q.  4th  Ser.  II.  275  Mrs.  Wright  indebted  to  Richard 
Basset  for  keeping  a  mare  four  weeks  for  work,  5.5.  6ti.,  by 
the  Hognall  monney.  1857  Ibid.  2nd  Ser.  IV.  441  Hogncll- 
money  seems  connected  with  foot-money^ 

Ho'g-nose.  A  name  given  to  some  N.  Ame- 
rican species  of  ugly  but  harmless  snakes  of  the 
genus  Het&rodon.  More  fully  Jlog-nose  snake. 

1736  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans,  XXXIX.  257  Angiiis 
capite  \~iperino:  The  Hog-Nose  Snake.  1796  M ORSE  A mer. 
Geog,  I.  219  Bluish  Green  Snake  with  a  stretched  out  trian- 
gular nose,  or  Hognose  Snake,  Coluber  tnyctcrizans.  1842 
Di  KAY  Zool.  N,  York  in.  Reptiles  51-2  The  Hog-nosed 
Snake,  Heterodon  platyrhinos.  This  well  known  species  has 
a  venomous  aspect . .  It  is  also  called . .  Uog-nose. 

So  Hog-nosed  <?.,  in  hog-nosed  l>oas  snake. 

1802  SH\\\'  Zoology  III.  361  Hog-nosed  Boa.  Bi>a  Confer- 
tri.v .  .a  native  of  North  America.  1842  [see  above]. 

H<rg-nut. 

1.  U.S.  The  fruit  of  the  Broom  Hickory,  Carya 
porcina  ;  also  the  tree. 

1829  LOITDON  EncycL  Plants  794  The  Americans  make 
very  good  and  durable  brooms  by  slitting  into  narrow  slips 
the  very  tough  wood  of  Juglans  glabra,  which  is  called  pig 
or  hog-nut,  also  broom  hickory.  1866  Treas,  Bot.  228/2  The 
Pig  or  Hog-nut,  or  Broom  Hickory,  C\.arya\  porcina,  1-;  a 
noble  tree  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high. 

2.  The  Earth-nut  or  Pig-nut,  Bnnium  Jlexuosum. 
1771  WARNER  Plant  %  Woodfordienses  20  Hawk-nut,  or 

rather  Hog-nut.     1879  in  PRIOR  Plant-it. 

tHogO  (h<?u-g0).  Obs.  Also  7  hough  goe, 
how  go,  hogow,  hogou,  huggo,  7-8  hogoe, 
hogoo.  See  also  HAUT-GOUT.  [prop,  fwgoo,  angli- 
cized spelling  of  F.  hautgoiti  high  savouror  flavour.] 

1.  A  high  or  piquant  flavour,  a  relish:   =  HAUT- 
GOUT  i. 

1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  159  To  give  the  sawce  a  hogpe, 
let  the  dish  (into  which  you  let  the  Pike  fall)  be  rubed  with 
it  [garlick],      1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  79  A  greater 
Hough  goe  is  not  in  the  world.     1660  M.  GRIFFITH  Fear 
of  God  <$•  King  76  (T.)  The  hogo  of  his  delicious  meats  and 
drinks.     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  80/1  They  ..  please 
the  Pallet  with  a  dellicate  Ho-goo. 

b.  A  'high'  or  putrescent  flavour  ;  an  offensive 
taste  or  smell ;  a  taint ;  a  stench,  stink. 

1654  GAVTOS  Pleas.  Notes  \\.  in.  42  His  Arme-pits.  .gave 
a  stronger  Hogo.     1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  145  In 
sulphur  are  ferments,  hogo's,  smells.    1670  iMod.  Ace.  Scotl. 
in  Harl.  Misc.  VI.  136  Their  meat  not  affecting  their  dis- 
tempered palates,  without  having  a  damnable  hogoe.    1744 
-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  ihisbandm.  IV.  in.  36  It  is  mixed,  .with 
fresh  Oil   to  lessen  its  Hogo,  or  stinking  Scent.     171852 
MOORE  Case  Libel  iv,  To  keep  the  sulphurous  hogo  under. 

O-jfo 

1685  CROWNE  SirC.  Nice  iv.  33  Lock  up  the  women  till 
they'r  musty,  better  they  shou'd  have  a  Hogo,  than  their 
reputations.  i7i9D'URFEV  Pilh  III.  177  That  her  Honesty 
sells  for  a  Hogo  of  Honour. 

2.  A  highly  flavoured  dish  :    =  HAUT-GOUT  3. 
1649  C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  n.  To  Rdr.  3  It  must  be 

a  mixture,  a  Hogo  of  all  Relishes,  1656  Choyce  Drollery 
34  (N.)  Witnesse  all  who  Have  ever  been  at  thy  ho-go. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (fulio),  Hogoe  (in  Cookery),  a  Mess  so  called 
from  its  high  savour  or  relish. 

Ho'g-plum.  The  fruit  of  species  of  Spondias, 
esp.  S.  lutfQy  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
where  it  is  a  common  food  for  hogs.  Also  the  tree, 
more  fully  called  Hog-plwn  tree. 

1697  DAMPIF-R  Coy.  (1729)  I.  123  They  have  abundance  of 
large  Hog-plumb  Trees,  growing  about  their  Houses.  1735 
SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  127  Hog  plum. — The  wood  is  soft  and 
used  for  cork.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  229  The  Hog- 
Plumb  Tree.. The  fruit .. supplies  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  wild  hogs  in  the  season.  1858  HOGG  Vtg,  Khigd. 
247  The  Ho_g-Plums  (Spondias) . .  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  .produce  fruit  which  is  eatable. 

b.  In  North  America  applied  to  several  other 
fruits  and  the  trees  that  bear  them,  as  the  wild- 
lime  of  Florida  (Ximema},  the  Chickasaw  plum 
(Prunus  angustifolid),  etc. 

1889  FARMER  Americanisms^  Hog  plum  (Ximeuia}  a  tall 
growing  bush  found  in  South  Florida,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
in  size  and  shape  like  a  plum,  and  pleasant  to  the  palate. 

Hogpoch,  -pot,  obs.  ff.  HODGE-PODGE,  -POT. 

Ho'g-reeve.  f.S.  [f.  HOG  sbl  +  REEVE.]  An 
officer  charged  with  the  prevention  or  appraising 
of  damages  by  stray  swine  ;  a  field-driver.  For- 
merly a  town  officer  in  New  England  ;  the  office  is 
now  merely  nominal. 

1759  Amherst  Rec.  (1884)  ai/'i  Joseph  Clark.  .John  Petty 
sworn  Hog  Riffs.  1780  Ibid.  77  a  Voted-  Israel  Dickinson 
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.  .Benjamin Smith  Hogreeves.  1837-40 HALIBURTON  Clockvt. 
(18621  138,  I  wonder,  says  he,  if  there's  are  a  hogreave  here, 
because  if  there  be  I  require  a  turn  of  his  office.  1888  ERYCE 
Amtr.  C0MMMV.  II.  n.  xlviii.  229  Hog  reeves  (now usually 
called  field  drivers). 

Hogrel,  var.  of  HOGGEKEL. 

Hog's  bean,  ho'g-bean.    Herb.     a.  The 

Sea  Starwort,  Aster  Tnpolium.  b.  (  An  old  name 
forGVWwZarw1  (Miller /ttwtf-«.  1884).  c.  A  ren- 
dering of  the  word  Hyoscyamus. 

i597(;ERARDE  Herbal  n,  Ixxxviii.  334  About  Harwich  it 
[Afifr  Trifdtum]  is  called  Hogs  beanes,  for  that  the  swine 
doe  greatly  delight  to  feede  thereon  :  as  also  for  that  the 
knobs  about  the  rootes  do  somwhat  resemble  the  Garden 
Beane.  i6xx  COTGR.,  Tvrbit, . .  sea  Starrewort,  blue  Daisie  or 
Camomill,  Hogs-beanes.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),//^. 
btant.  Hogs-bread,  and  Hogs-/entiflt  several  sorts  of  Herbs. 
1866  Trcas.  /•'<>/.,  Hyoscyamus^  this  name  is  the  Latinised 
version  of  the  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  common  Henbane, 
and  literally  signifies  hog-bean. 

Hog-SCOre.  Curling.  Also  hog's  score, 
[f.  HOG  sbl  10  +  SCORE.]  A  distance-line  drawn 
across  the  rink  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  rink'^ 
length  from  the  tee,  which  a  stone  must  cross  in 
order  to  count  in  the  game.  Alsoy%-. 

1787  BURNS  Tarn  Samson  v,  He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the 
core  To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore  . .  But  now  he  lags 
on  death's  hog-score,  Tarn  Samson's  dead.  1812  Sporting 
Mag.  XL.  51.  1857  Chambe rs'  Inform.  11.684/2  No  sweep- 
ing to  be  allowed  by  any  party  till  the  stone  has  passed 
the  hog's  score. 

Hog's  fennel.  A  name  given  to  some  weeds 
with  fennel-like  leaves:  a.  Sow- fennel,  Peuce- 
danum  officinah\  b.  Mayweed,  Anthemis  Cotula. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  yuniits'  Noimnclator  129/2  Libaitotis  .. 
Hogs  fenel,  or  beares  roote.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Ervato,  maidenweede,  bwfendLjAntffA&mjawr.  1608  TOP- 
SELL  Serpents  (1658)618  Of  green  hogs-fennel  take  the  lowest 
branches.  1614  MAKKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  I.  (1668)  Table  Hard 
Words,  Mayth  is  a  Weed  that  grows  among  corn,  and  is 
called  of  some  Hogs-fennel.  1763  WATSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LIII.  23  He. .directs  the  patient. .to  be  rubbed. .with  the 
juice  of  Peitcedannm,  or  hogs-fennel.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
Mcd.  (ed.  4!  1 1.  590  A  composition  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  hogs- 
fe'rinel .  .and  crows-foot. 

Hogshead  (hf 'gzhed).  Forms  :  4-6  hogges- 
hed,  (4  hoogeshed,  5  hoggishede,  hoggys  bed, 
hogges  heed,  hoggesyde),  6  hoggesheed,  hog- 
gis  heed,  hogyshed,  6-7  hoggeshead,  6-  hogs- 
head, (6  hoga^h^ed,  -heed,  7  hogs-head,  hogs- 
hede) ;  also  0.  (6  hoggett),  7  hoghead,  Sc.  6-  7 
hogheid(d,  7  hodg-head.  [f.  hogs  poss.  of  Hu<i 
sbj-  +  HEAD.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

The  English  word  was  taken  later,  m  a  disguised  form, 
into  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  viz.  early  mod.FIem. 
and  Du.  oxhooft  'tonneau  ou  muid  de  France'  (Plantijn 
i51$)kockshoot)0ckshoodi  ogkskood^doYmm^  A ngl.  hogghes- 
head'  (Kllian  1599),  mod.Du.  okshoofd,  oxhooft  (Hexnam, 
1678),  MLG.  hitkeshtrvet,  LG.  okshdfd,  Ger.  oxhoft,  Da. 
oxehevcd,  Sw.  oxhufvud.  In  Sw.  and  Da.  this  is  equivalent 
to 'ox-head ',  and  the  first  element  in  Ger.  also  takes  the 
form  of  'ox' ;  but  in  LG.  and  Du.  (where  the  word  for  'ox' 
is  os,  formerly  osse)t  oxhooft  is  meaningless  as  a  native 
formation,  while  the  early  variants  hukeshovet,  kockshoot, 
•koodt  more  closely  approach  the  English.  The  OF.  hog-uettt 
'petit  tonneau,'  cited  by  Godefroy  from  a  charter  of  Henry  V 
of  Engl.,  has  app.  no  standing  or  origin  in  Fr. :  cf.  the  Eng. 
variant  hog/teat^  Sc.  hoggit^  huggit  in  Snppl.  to  Jamifson.\ 

1.  A  large  cask  for  liquids,  etc. ;  spec,  one  of  a 
definite  capacity,  which  varied  for  different  liquids 
and  commodities.  See  sense  2. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  E.vp.  iCamden)  23  Clerico  panetrie  per 
manus  Fyssher  pro  ij  barellis  et  j  hoogeshed  vacuU  per 
ipsum  pro  fioure  imponendo  xviij  d.  1393  Ibid.  156  Diuersis 
hominibus  de  Linne  pro  xiiij  doliis  \"acantibus,  ij  pipes, 
v  hoggeshedes  . .  doHum  ad  ij  s.  ij  d.,  pipa  ad  xx  </,,  hogget- 
bedz  ad  x\\d.  1423  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  256/1  Tonnes,  Pipe^, 
Tertians,  Hoggeshedes  of  \vyn  of  Gascoign. -shulden  be  of 
certein  mesure..the  Terciane  nil"  mi  galons,  the  Hogges- 
hede  m"  in  galons.  a  1467  GREGORY  Citron.  207  They  fulle 
ungoodely  smote  owte  the  neddys  of  the  pypys  and  hoggys 
hedys  of  wyne,  that  men  wente  wete-schode  in  wyne.  1578 
in  to/A  Rep.  Hist.  A/SS.  Comw.  App.  v.  428  Marchauntes 
shall  not  . .  marke  any  signe  or  signes  upon  anye  pipe, 
bout,  or  hogsed.  1674  tr.  Sckeffer's  Lapland  x.  44  A 
garland,  .about  as  big  as  the  hoop  of  an  hogshead.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey)  s.v.,  In  Fortification  Hogsheads 
fill'd  with  Earth  serve  to  make  Breast-works,  to  cover 
the  Men.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  III.  Ixviii.  716  Innumer- 
able fascines,  and  hogsheads.and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped 
on  each  other.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Raleigh  I.  vi.  97  Some  of 
his  trees  were  excellently  fitted  to  make  hogsheads. 

.     1577  in  Glasgow  tiurgh  Rec.  (1832)  88  To  ressave  .. 


the  bung,  or  doth  the  Hodghead  rent.  1687  WOOD  Lift 
3  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.  i  III.  228  The  conduit  . .  had  a  hoghead  or 
vesscll  of  clarret  in  it. 

2.  Hence,  Such  a  caskful  ofliquor ;  a  liquid  mea- 
sure containing  63  old  wine-gallons  (equal  to  52  J 
imperial  gallons).  Abbreviated  hhd. 

This  content  was  prescribed  by  a  statute  of  1423  :  see 
qtiot.  in  i.  The  London  hogshead  of  beer  contained  54 
gallons,  that  of  ale  48  gallons  ;  elsewhere  the  hogshead  of 
aleor  beer  contained  51  gallons.  ('  Now  seldom  used  of  beer, 
but  almost  invariably  of  cider.'  Encycl.  Diet.' 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  /I/,  c.  13  Euery  hogshead  to  containe 
Ixiij  gallons.  And  euery  barrell  to  containe  xxxj  gallons  and 
an  halfe.  1500  Chron.  Calais  iCamden)  50  Dyverse  sortes 
.rid  ij  hogshedysof  ypocras.  t$\QH.Ld.  Cliffords 
Housflt.  Bk.  (in  Craven  Dial.  1828^,  Itm  payd  at  London 
..  to  John  Browne  for  a  tonne  of  wyne,  y*  ys  to  say  v  Mf* 
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heeds  of  white  and  two  of  clared  v.  li.  1587  HARRISON 
England  \\.  \  i.  t'i3?7)  I.  159  Hereof  we  make  three  hog^es- 
heads  of  good  beerc.  1599  NASH  E  Lenten  Stuff?  47  Hauing 
a  drop  or  two  of  pitly  left  of  the  huge  hogshead  of  teares 
i  • :  ,  I.K  Englishm. 

No.  8.  56,  I  sell  it  as  cheap  as  you  can  buyit 

any  where  by  the  Hogshead.      1749  REYNARDSON  in  Phil. 
r.  XLVI.  65  The   liquid    I  t    64,   but  63 

Pounds  or  Pints ;  eight  whereof  make  the  Hogshead  equal 
1063  U.dloii-.  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic 54  By 
mean  *•  250  hogsheads  of 

•.       •  t-incl  Isl.  iv. 

App.  A.  (ed.  2)  566  The  hogshead  of  cider  in  Jersey  contains 
sixty  gallons.  1897  W  hi  taker's  Aim.  424  Of  wines  imported 
in  i  asks  the  following  are  the  usual  measurements.  .Hogs- 
head of  Claret  46;  Port,  57;  Sherry,  54  ;  Madeira, 46 gallons. 

ft.  1499-1500  Durham  MS.  Burs.  A'.'//,  In  v  doliis  et  uno 
hoggett  vim  rubij.  1634  in  Glasgow  Burgh  Rec.  (Rec.  Soc.) 
I.  23  Twa  hogheidis  of  wine  to  the  Bischope. 

b.  Of  other  commodities ;    A  cask  of  capacity 
varying  according  to  the  contents  and  locality. 

In  later  use  varying  from  roo  to  140  gallons ;  the  hogshead 
of  nK'i.  '749  fixed  at  100  gallons. 

1491  Vitas  Patr.  iW.  de  W.  1495)  I.  cxxiv.  142  bb,  He 
sente  . .  n  thousande  hogges  heedes  of  beenes  &  peest.ni  to 
make  potage  wyth.  1569  Irish  Ad  ir  Eliz.  Sess,  in.  c.  10 


about  12  hogsheads  or  casks  of  molasses.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
W,  N,  ii.  v.  (1869)  I.  378  About  ninety-six  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  are  annually  purchased  in  Virginia  and 
-Maryland.  1858  SIMMONUS  Did.  7Vrti/cs.v.,The  hogshead 
is  at  present  a  large  cask  used  for  transporting  various 
articles;  for  sugar  ranging  from  14  to  18  cwt.  in  weight. 

£.  1588  in  Glasgow  Burgh  Rec.  (Rec.  Soc.)  I.  123  Ane 
hogheid  of  beiff. 

fig.  1773  in  Boswell  Tour  to  Hebrides  21  Oct.,  This  man 
is  just  a  hogshead  of  sense. 

3.  Applied  to  a  person  with  allusion  to  the  animal. 
Couch  a  hogshead:  see  COUCH  z>.]  i  e. 

c  1515  etc.  [see  Coi'CH  ?'.'  i  e).  1586  A,  DAY  Eng.  Secre- 
tary i.  (1625)  no  If  you  delight  in  a  Pigs-nie,  you  may  by 
receiving  of  him  l>e  sure  of  a  Hogs-head.  1619  R.  HARRIS 
Drunkard* s  dtp  20  Their  Parish  Priests  (as  those  hogs- 
heads terme  him).  1645  MILTON  Cotast.  Wks.  (1851)  375 
His  jabberment  in  Law,  the  flashiest  and  the  fustiest  that 
ever  corrupted  in  such  an  unswill'd  hogshead. 

4.  Humorously  applied  to  the  head  or  lid  of  a 
pig-shaped  vessel,  used  as  a  drinking  cup. 

1884  Mag.  of  Art  Jan.  102  The  vessel  [a  Sussex  pig]  is 
filled  with  liquor,  .and  the  head  being  taken  off  and  filled, 
each  guest  is  invited  to  '  drink  a  hog's-head  of  beer  to  the 
health  of  the  bride '. 

5.  attrib.j   as   hogshead  stave ;    also   hogshead 
weight  (see  quot.). 

1600  HVLL  Arith.  xiii.  66,  113  Poundes  weight  maketh 
i.  hundred  weight.  5.  of  those  hundreds.,  i.  Hogshead 
weight.  1772  Ann.  Keg.  230  That  a  bounty  of  six  pounds 
be  allowed  for  every  1800  such  hundred  of  hogshead  staves. 

Ho'gship.     The  personality  of  a  hog. 

1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  295  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  his  hogship  [a  half-hog  deity]. 

Hog-skin,  hogskiii. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  hog ;  leather  made  of  this,  pig- 
skin ;  chiefly  attrib. 

1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4178/4  An  Hogskin  Saddle  and  curb 
Bridle.  1858  SIMMON'DS  Diet.  Trade,  Hog-skin  Saddle,  a 
superior  kind  of  saddle  made  from  tanned  nog  skin. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  hog  used  as  a  wine-bottle. 

« 1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creu\  BoracJto^  a  But,  a  Drunkard, 
and  a  Hogskin.  1711  E.  WARD  Qnix.  I.  372  Till  they  had 
drank  one  Hogskin  out. 

Hog's  pudding.  The.entrail  of  a  hog  variously 
stuffed,  according  to  locality,  with  a  mixture  of 
oatmeal,  suet,  tripe,  etc.,  or  of  flour,  currants,  and 
spice. 

1614  SF.LDEN  Titles  Hon.  72  As  ridiculous  a  denomination, 
as  Lucanica.  signifying  a  kind  of  Hogs-pudding.  1712 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  269  P  8  He  had  sent  a  string  of  Hog>- 
puddings  . .  to  every  poor  Family  in  the  Parish.  1833  H  r. 
MARTINEALT  Brooke  Farm  vii.  87  Bacon  in  plenty  . .  and 
itidings  and  lard  for  the  children. 

Hog-stag.    7,ool.     The  male  of  the  HOG-DEKH 
(sense  i  . 
1781-5  W.  SMELLIE  tr.  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  (1791)  IV.  in. 

Hogsteer,  -ster  :  see  HOGGASTEB. 

Ho'gsty.     Also  hog's  sty.     A  pigsty. 

c  1475  fill.  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  803/44  Hoc  porcato  riuitf, 
a  hogstye.  n  1529  SKELTOS  Men's  T.  xiii.  in  Shaks.  Jest 
-.64)  II.  25  He  wente  &  charged  one  of  hys  bpyes,  in  an 
euenyng  . .  to  sette  fyre  in  one  of  hys  hogges  sties.  1669 
\VOOUHEAD  St.  Teresa  ii.  xvii.  118  He  replied,  He  would 
dwell  not  only  there,  but  even  in  a  Hog-stie.  1797  \V. 
JOHNSTON  tr.  Beckmanti's  Hist.  Invent.  II.  41  Hog-stie-, 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  sometimes  even  under  the  win- 
dows. x8ai  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  137  Loud  was  the  grumph 
ruble  from  hog-stye. 

Hogton(e,  var.  of  hoc  ton  ^  hocqueton^  ACTON. 

"535  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  15  (Jam.)  Hat,  bonet,  gowne,  hog- 
•  •  '53^ 

Hog-trOUgh  hf>'g,tr£f).  Also  hog's  trough. 
A  trough  for  hogs  to  feed  out  of;  a  pig-trough. 

1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hogges  troughe,  augt  a  fiourceaur. 
i59J  NASHK  /'.  PeniUsse  (1842)  26  He  falls  like  a 
trough  that  is  set  on  one  end.  1679  OLDHAM  Sat.  Jesuits 
iv.  4  Once  I  was  common  Wood,  a  shapeless  Log  . .  1  li< 
Workman  yet  in  doubt,  what  course  to  take,  Whether  I'd 
best  a  Saint,  or  Hog-trough  make.  1800  COLERIDGE  Lett. 
(1895)  323  A  Scotch  Hog-trough. 

D.   A  trough-like  hollow  ^hog-wallow  (see  HOG 
sb^  13  a). 

1807  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Essex (1813)  I.  200,  1  did  not  see 


one  false  furrow,  or  any  tendency  to  a  hog  trough  upon  In*; 
whole  farm. 

Hog-wash.  Also  hog's  wash.  [See  WASH 
sb.]  The  swill  of  a  brewery  or  kitchen  given  to 

hogs  ;  pig's-wash. 

<:i440  Jacob's  //VtftE.  E.  T.  S.i  81  J>ey  in  pe  kecrn 
iape,  poiiryd  on  here  hefd  hoggyswasch.  1611  COTGR., 
/.,i, :;i!llts,  Swillings,  Hogs  -wash,  wa^hin^s  for  Swine.  1708 
V.  xv.  (1737)  58  Ten  Sows  . .  could  swill 
Hog  wash.  1844  COL.  HAWKER  />/<zr>' (1893)  II.  247  Wine 
little  letter  than  hog\va>h. 

b.  Contemptuously    applied    to    weak    inferior 
liquor  or  any  worthless  stuff. 

1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.x,  Your  butler  purloins  your 
liquor,  and  the  brewer  sells  you  hogwash.  1882  B.  HARTE  Flip 
ii,  That's  the  sort  of  hog-wash  the  old  man  serves  out  to  you. 
1883  —  In  Carqinnez  ll  'ootfs  155  He  had  '  had  enough  of  that 
sort  of  hug-wash  ladled  out  to  him  for  genuine  liquor'. 

Ho'gweed.  Herb.  A  name  given  to  various 
herbs  of  which  hogs  are  fond,  or  which  are  thought 
fit  only  for  hogs. 

1.  In  England:   Cow-parsnip,  Heratlenm  Sphon- 
dylium  ;   Knotgrass,  Folygonum  avicnlare ;  Sow- 
thistle,  Sonchus ;    Coltsfoot,    Tussilago   Farfara ; 
Hedge  Parsley,  Torilis  Anthrisciis. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hitsbandtn.  III.  i.  45  Hogweed, 
Heracleum  SphondyUnm.  1771  BURKE  Corr.  (18441  I-  2O° 
My  experiment  of  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  the  wild 
parsnip  which  they  call  hog-weed^  did  not  answer.  1807  A. 
YOUNG  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  II.  87  Hogweed,  Polygonum 
a-'icnlare.  .this  weed  is  a  great  plague  on  the  bean  stubbles. 
1858  HOGG  Veg.  Kingd.  379  Heracleum  sfhondyliuw  or 
Common  Cow  Parsnip.  .The  whole  plant  is  a  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  for  cattle,  and  is  gathered  in  Sussex  for 
fattening  hogs,  and  hence  called  Hog^veed, 

2.  In  the  West  Indies,  species  of  Boerhaavia  ;  in 
U.S.  Ambrosia  artemisipfolia. 

1707  SLOANE  Jamaica  I.  210  Hogweed.  Hogs  feed  on  this 
herb  with  much  delight.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  123 
Hogweed.  .is  frequently  gathered  for  the  hogs,  and  thought 
to  be  a  very  fattening  and  wholesome  food  for  them.  1884 
MILLER  Plant-n.,  Hog-weed,  American,  Ambrosia  artt-wi- 
sixfolia,  BoerJiaavia  erecta^  and  other  species. 

3.  Poisonous  Hogwcta  :  see  quot. 

1858  HOGG  Ve%.  Kingd.  643  A\rtstolochia\f  grandijlora^ 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies.. The  roots  are  bitter.. and  are 
said  to  be  destructive  to  swine  . .  hence  the  plant  is  called 
Poisonous  Hog-weed. 

Hoh,  hoha,  obs.  ff.  Ho,  in/.]  and  s/>.- 

Hohl-flute  (h£"-lfl«t).  [ad.  Ger.  hohlflbte,  lit. 
hollow  flute.]  An  open  8-ft.  flute-stop  on  an 
organ,  having  a  soft  hollow  tone  resembling  that 
of  the  Stopped  Diapason. 

\66oSpeciJ'.  Organ  Banqueting  Room,  ll'hitchall  \nGro\t 
Did.  Mns.  II.  SQI/I  Great  Organ,  i.  Open  Diapason.  2. 
Holflute.  1852  SEIDEL  Organ  21  In  1515.  .an  organ  in  St. 
Mary's,  at  Danzic.  .contained,  .stop-diapason,  flute. .hohl- 
flute,  gems-horn  [etc.].  1880  E.  J.  HOPKINS  in  Grove  Diet, 
Mas.  II.  501/1  'Hoi-flute'  was  the  name  which  Father 
Smith  attached  to  a  metal  Stopped  Diapason  with  chimneys. 

Hoi,  int.  :  see  HOT. 

Hoicks  (hoiks),  hoick  (hoik),  int.  ($b.}  Also 
8  hoics,  8-  hoix  ;  8-  hole  ;  7  hoika.  [Origin  un- 
known :  it  has  also  the  form  YOICK,  -s.]  A  call 
used  in  hunting  to  incite  the  hounds.  Also  transf. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  212  Speaking  to  his 
dogs  by  name,  saying  '  Now  A  ! '  then  '  B  ! '  '  Hoika  C  ! ' 
and  such  like  words  of  art.  1756  FOOTE  Eng.fr.  Paris  n. 
Wks.  1799  I.  no  Hoic  a  boy,  hole  a  boy  . .  Hey  boy,  hoix, 
my  little  Buck.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  Epil.  13 
Then  hoiks  to  jigs  and  pastimes  ev'ry  night.  1859  Art 
Tinning  Horses  xii.  199  Cover  hoick  !  i.e.  Hark  intocover  ! 
. .  And  to  a  particular  hound — Hoick,  Rector !  Hoick,  Bonny 
Lass! 

b.  sb.  A  cry  of  '  hoicks  ! ' 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  III.  52 
A  smacking  of  whips,  coarse  laughs,  and  loud  hoic  hoics, 
with  shrill  hollos. 

Hence  Hoicks  (hoick)  v.  a.  trans,  to  incite  or 
salute  with  *  hoicks  !' ;  b.  intr.  to  '  hark  back* * 

176*  SMOLLETT  Sir  L,  Greaves  Misc.  Wks.  1806  V.  88 
The  fox-hunters.. hoicksed  the  speaker,  exclaiming, — '  Well 
opened,  Jowler — to'un  again,  SweetHps  ! '  1823  SCOTT  J-'am. 

1*,i      ^_»« /_0_.\TT f~> -*»Ll-  _i,f  __  J      —    --L      l_: 


Hoida,  obs.  form  of  HET-DAY  int. 

Hoi  den,  -on,  var.  spellings  of  HOYDEN. 

Hoie,  hoigh,  obs.  forms  of  HOY  st>J 

Hoif,  Hoige,  obs.  forms  of  HOVE,  HUGE. 

t  Hpigh.  Obs.  [f.  hoigh ^  I  IOY  int.  :  cf. '  on  the 
yiti  vive*.]  Excitement ;  chiefly  in  phr.  on  (<?')  the 
hoigh  :  eager,  excited ;  excitedly,  riotously. 

1576  OOSSON  Spec.  Hitmaniiui  iv.  in  Sch.  Almse  (Arb.) 
Notes  77  To  set  our  heartes  on  hoygh  for  aye.  1598  R. 
BERNARD  tr.  Tcrrnce(\(>oj)  127  There  comes  running  vpon 
the  hoigh  together  to  nieete  me,  all  the  hucksters,  fish- 
mongers, butchers.  1607  MIDDLETON  Fant.  of  Love  in.  ii, 
wenches  now  are  all  o'  the  hoigh.  1641  BROME 
Joviall  Cre-v  \.  Wks.  1873  HI-  3^3-  I  le(l  tne  merry  Griggs 
.  .in  such  a  Hoigh  younder  !  such  a  frolic  ! 

Hoighce,  obs.  f.  Hmsi;.  Hoighdagh,  obs.  f. 
HEY-DAY  int.  Hoighty-toighty,  var.  HOITY- 
TOITY.  Hoika:  see  HOICKS.  Hoil  e,  hoill,  obs. 
Sc.  ff.  HOLE,  H<ii,i.  .v/'.,  \YIIOLE. 

tHoine,  hoyne,  v.  Obs.  or  dial,     [a,  OF. 

hoigner^    kogntr     (i3thc.     in     Hatz.-Darm.)    to 
whine  :  cf.  Palsgr. '  Je  hoigne^  I  whyne  as  a  chylde 


dothe,  or  a  dogge '.]  intr.  To  whine  ;  to  grunt ; 
to  murmur,  to  mutter;  =•-  HONE  z/.- 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  309  \  one  lordyngis  to  lose  be  Full 
longe  haue  thei  hoyned  [printed  heyned  ;  rune  enioyned], 
a  1529  SKM.TON  Agst.  I'cnoni.  Tongues  4  Hoyning  like 
hogges,  that groynis and  wrotes.  1847-78  HALLIWKLL,  Hoine, 
. .  to  whine.  Littt. 

Hence  fHoinish  a.,  grunting. 

1633  T.  APAMS  Exf.  2  Peter  ii.  14  Worldlings  are  swine. . 
insatiable  in  devouring,  hoinish  and  grunting. 

Hoip,  obs.  Sc.  spelling  of  HOPE. 

Hoir,  obs.  form  of  HEIR,  HOAR,  WHORE. 

Hoise  (hoiz),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
hoised,  hoist.  Forms :  a.  5  hysse,  6  hyce, 
hyse.  ^.  5-  hoise  (6  hoighce,  6-7  hoyse, 
hoisse,  7  hoiss).  [In  I5~i6th  c.  hysse,  hyce, 
which  corresponds  with  Icel.  /lisa,  Norw.,  Sw. 
hissa,  Da.  hisse*  LG.  hiesen,hissen  (Chytraus  1582, 
whence  Ger.  hissen)^  Du.  hijschtn  (Jut  zcyl  ophijsen 
to  hoise  the  sail,  Hexham  1678)  ;  also  F.  kisser 
(i6th  c.  htnser,  inser,  1611  Cotgr.  yser)9  \\..issare 
(Diez),  Sp.  tsar  (1599  Minsheu  hifar),  Pg.  tear. 
It  is  not  yet  known  in  which  language  this  nautical 
word  arose  ;  the  English  examples  are  earlier  than 
any  cited  elsewhere.  The  /3  forms  hoighce ^  hoissc, 
hoise,  appear  to  arise  from  a  broad  pronunciation 
of  hycet  hysse y  hyse  (the  mod.  repr.  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  northern  HEEZE)  ;  they  are 
earlier  than  the  interchange  of  oi,  i,  in  oil,  t/e, 
boil,  bile-,  etc.  Otherwise,  Engl.  oi,  oy,  is  usually 
of  foreign  origin,  French  or  Dutch  :  cf.  rejoice, 
boil,  toy,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  appears  early  as  an  inter- 
jection, being  the  actual  cry  of  sailors  in  hauling  :  Eng. 
/nssa  (r  1450),  Sc.  heisan  (Cental,  of  Scot.  1549),  Sp.  kiza 
(Minsheu  1599!,  now  iza,  Pg.  ifei,  F.  inse !  inse !  (Rabelais 
c  1530).  These  Romanic  forms  have  the  appearance  of  the 
imperative  of  the  vb.  hizar,  i$ar,inser\  but  whether  this  is 
historically  so,  or  whether  the  vb.  was  subseq.  formed  from 
the  cry,  is  not  clear.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  aloft  by  means  of  a  rope  or 
pulley  and  tackle,  or  by  other  mechanical  appli- 
ance,    a.  Orig.  nautical,  and  chiefly  to  hoise  sail  \ 
often  with  ///. 

a.  [c  1450  i'ilgr.  Sea  Voy.  13  in  Stac.  Rome  etc.  37  With 
'  howe  !  hissa  !  *  then  they  [shipmen]  cry,  '  What  howe, 
mate  !  thowstondyst  to  ny,  Thyfelow  may  nat  hale  [  =  haulj 
the  by  \  Cf.  also  heisan  in  HEEZE  v.  quot.  1549.]  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xxxi.  117  They  made  the  say  lies  to  be 
hyssed  vppe.  1517  H.  WATSON  Ship  of  Fools  A  ij  a,  I  tourne 
and  hyse  the  cordes  of  the  shyppe.  1530  PALSGR.  585/1,  1 
hyse  up  the  sayle,  as  shypmen  do,  je  Imvlce.  1547  SALKS- 
BURY  Welsh  Diet.,  Kodi  ancor  i  i>yny,  hyce  up  an  ancre. 
1549,  etc.  [see  HEEZE]. 

p.  1509  HA  WHS  Past.  Pleas.  (1555)  53  Hoyse  up  thy 
sayle.  Ibid.  191  Then  their  anker  they  weyed  in  haste, 
And  hoyst  their  sayle.  a  1537  Batayle  Egyngeconrtc 
(printed  by  J.  Skot)  Aijb,  ^Ihey  hoysed  their  sayle-; 
sadly  a  lofte  A  goodly  syght  it  was  to  se.  1589  Gi 
Menaphon  (Arb.)  58  Eurilochus  ..  willed  his  men  perforce 
to  hoyse  him  a  shipboord.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  148 
They  prepared  A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  Butt  . .  There  they 
hoyst  vs  To  cry  to  th'  Sea.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  207 
We  . .  hoissed  satles  for  Sidon.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  \.  624 
Then  launch,  and  hoise  the  mast.  1791  COWPER  Odyss.  xv. 
353  They,  .straining  at  the  halyards,  hoised  the  sail. 

absol.  1685  Roxb.  Ball.  (1885)  V.  544  We  hoised  and 
hast'ned  up  into  the  Straits. 

t  b.  To  hoise  out  (forth) :  to  launch,  lower 
(a  boat).  Obs. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.   179  To  hoise  out  their  skiffe. 
i6>8  World  Encomp.  by  Sir  F.  Drake   18  A  boat  being 
therefore  hoised  forth.     1697-9  DAMPIER  Voy.  an.  1688  (R.) 
We  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  of  them. 
c.  In  other  than  nautical  use. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullingcr  on  Apoc.  (1573)  148  b,  Hoysing 
them  horribly  vp  to  a  gibet.  16x3  PDRCHAS  Pilgrimage  iv. 
xvi.  -570  Hoising  them  up  and  down  by  thearmes  with  a  cord. 
1699  ])AMPII:H  /  'oy.  11729)  II.  i.  48  There  stands  a  Flag  Staff, 
purposely  for  the  hoysing  up  the  English  Colours.  1710 
SWIFT  Baucis  <$•  Philemon  57  The  kettle  to  the  top  was 
hoist,  And  there  stood  fasten  a  to  a  joist. 

2.  To  raise  aloft,  lift  up  ;  usually  with  the  notion 
of  exertion  ;  cf.  HEEZE  v. 

1548  UDALL  Erastn.  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  175  Beyng  hoighced 
vp  vpon  the  crosse.  1570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  \.  sb, 
From  the  bottom  deepe  He  hoyseth  up  the  weeping  soules, 
in  blessed  ioyes  to  sleepe.  1645  MILTON  Colnst.  Wks. 
(1851)  374  The  shame  of  all  honest  Atturneys,  why  doe  they 
not  hoiss  him  over  the  barre,  and  blanket  him  ?  1690  W. 
WAI.KKK  Idionmt,  An^ln-Lat.  36  Hoise  this  fellow  on  thy 
K.uk,  and  carry  him  in.  1x1763  SHENSTONE  Colenrira  59 
When  with  nice  airs  she  hoist  the  pancake  round.  1830 
J.  WILSON  Noct.  Atnbr.  Wks.  1855  II.  349  Gin  I  could  get 
a  cleik  o'  the  bane  . .  I  might  hoise  it  gently  up  . .  and  then 
pu'  it  out  o1  his  mouth.  1849  S.  LOVER  Handy  Amiy  xv. 
142  '  Remember,,  .you  won't  tell  we  hoised  you.' 

b.  Hoist  with  his  own  petard  (Shaks.)  :  Blown 
into  the  air  by  his  own  bomb  ;  hence,  injured  or 
destroyed  by  his  own  device  for  the  ruin  of  others. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  207  (Qo.  2)  Tis  the  sport  to  haue 
theenginer  Hoist  with  his  owne  petar.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst. 
xxxiii,  'TU  sport  to  have  the  engineer  Hoist  with  his  own 
petard,  as  our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  it.  1847  DE 
QLINCF.Y  Protestantism  Ess.  11858)  138  To  see  the  cruel 
bibliolater,  in  Hamlet's  words,  'hoist  by  his  own  petard*. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  \\.  (1868)  30  They  shall  be  hoist 
with  their  own  petard.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  146  The  criti- 
cism of  practical  men  ..  was  disarmed  ;  these  found  tin-ni- 
sei ves  hoist  with  their  own  petard. 


HOISE. 

f  8.  To  raise  in  position,  degree,  or  quality;  to 
exalt,  elevate ;  to  raise  in  amount  or  price.  06s. 

1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam  Compl.  in.  (1876)  82  Thi 
rackynge  and  hoyssing  vp  of  Rentes.  1583  ST  \\\  ni  RSI 
AZnlis  \-  (Arb.)  i3  Shee  pouts,  that  Ganymed  by  loue  too 
skitop  is  hoysed.  1643  ROGERS  Naajtian  488  To  bee 
hoysed  up  with  such  a  spirit  of  freedom.  1679  CROWNF. 
Ambit.  Statesm.  v.  80  I've  torn  my  bowels  out  To  hoyse 
my  self  into  this  Tyrant's  favour.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem. 
vii.  too,  I  was  somewhat  hoised  above  it. 
f  4.  To  lilt  and  move  ;  to  remove.  Obs. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /"/,  I.  i.  169  Wee'l  quickly  hoyse 
Duke  Huiufrey  from  his  seat.  1671  GRFW  A  nut.  Plants  i. 
iii.  \\  j>  ;  7  The  Brushes  of  the  Winds  would  injuriously 
hoise  them  to  and  fro.  c  1750  Rob  Roy  ii.  in  Child  Ballads 
vn.  c-jxxv.  248/1  He  hoisd  her  out  among  his  crew,  And 
rowd  her  in  his  plaidie. 

f6.  intr.  (for  pass.}  To  be  raised,  to  rise.   06s. 

1565  GOLDINC  Ovid's  Met.  n.  (1593)  32  The  waine  for 

want  of  weight  . .  IJid  hoise  aloft,  and  scaile,  and  reele  as 

though  it  emptie  were.     1570  P>.  Goo<;i:  /'<>/>.  Kingd.  2  a, 

And  with  a  worde  he  hoysetn  up,  unto  the  starry  raigne. 

Hence  Hoised///.  a.,  Hoising  vbl.  sb.  and  ///. 
o.  Hoi-ser,  one  who  or  that  which  hoises.  Also 
Hoise  sb. ,  a  lift,  HOIST  I. 

1568  T.  HOWELL  Neive  Sonets  (1879)  IIQ  With  hoysing 
waues  and  windes  so  hardly  tost.  1576  GOSSON  Spec. 
Humanutn  iii.  in  .\'c/i.  Abuse  (Arb.)  Notes  76  The  prime  of 
youth,  whose  greene  vnmdlowdti  yeares  With  hoysed  head 
doth  checke  the  loftie  skies.  1611  COTGR.,  Le-'cur,  a  rayser 
. .  hoyser,  or  heauer  vp  of.  1615  T.  ADAMS  IVliite  Det'ill 
62  For  the  hoording  of  come  and  hoysing  of  markets.  1632 
SHERWOOD,  A  noising  instrument  (to  lift  vp  slonesi.  1786 
BURN'S  Ordination  xiii,  They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse. 

Hoise,  hois(s,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  HOSE. 

fHoisen,  v.  rare.    In  6  hoysen.   =  HOISE  i. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  .\ewe  Ind.  (Arb.)  29  Hoyseninge  vp  his 
say  lex 

Hoist  (hoist),  v.  Also  6  hoihst,  6-7  hoyst. 
[orig.  a  corruption  of  hoiss,  HOISE  v.  ;  perh. 
through  taking  the  pa.  t.  and  pple.  as  the  stem  : 
cf.  graff,  graft ;  also  amidst,  whilst,  wonst  =  once.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  set  or  put  up ;  to 
place  on  high.  (Also  with  up.) 

1548  UDALL  Erasin.  Par.  Luke  xxiv.  181  b,  His  onely 
soonne  they  hoihsted  vp  and  nayled  on  the  crosse.  1573-80 
BARF.T  Alt'.  H  531  Hoist  me  this  fellowe  on  thy  backe 
Dromo  and  Carrie  him  in.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  IV.  xii. 
34  Let  him  take  thee,  And  hoist  thee  vp  to  the  shouting 
Plebeians.  1607  HEYWOOD  Worn,  kilde  7f.  Kindn.  Wks.  1874 
II.  93  This  marriage  musicke  hoists  me  from  the  ground. 
1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  xii.  186  Beds  of  dead  mussels  were. . 
hoisted  ten  feet  above  high-water  mark.  1883  Miss  BRAD* 
noM  Phantom  Fort.  III.  106  Lesbia  mounted  lightly  to  .. 
the  box-seat ;  and  Lady  Kirkbank  was  hoisted  up  after  her. 

b.  esp.  A  flag,  colours,  or  the  like.     Here  the 
sense  is  often  the  same  as  in  2. 

1697  [see  FLAG  sb.l  2].  i-jfiAnsons  1'ny.  i.  iv.  4oWesaw 
the  two  forts  hoist  their  colours.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria 
I.  201  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  colours  were  hoisted. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  6.  406  English  vessels  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  States  for  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  traders. 

c.  spec.  To  lift  up  on  the  back  of  another  in 
order  to  receive  a  flogging.     Cf.  HOISTER  b. 

c  1719  Lett.  fr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  I.  183,  I  have  been 
hoisted  many  a  time  for  translating  a  Piece  . .  for  him, 
while  he  had  been  hunting  Bird-nests.  1835  MARRYAT  Jac. 
Faith  f.  iv,  He  was  hoisted  :  his  nether  garments  descended, 
and  then  the  birch  descended  with  all  the  vigour  of  the 
Domine's  muscular  arm.  l86a  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Channings 
vii.  55  Seniors  have  been  hoisted  afore  now. 

o- fig- 

1814  GARY  Dante,  Par.  xxi.  124  Modern  Shepherds  [of 
the  Church]  need . .  from  behind,  Others  to  hoist  them.  1821 
W.  IRVING  Braceb.  Hall  vii.  60  Having  been  hoisted  to  the 
rank  of  general. 

2.  To  raise  by  means  of  tackle  or  other  me- 
chanical appliance.  (Also  with  up.}  To  hoist  down  : 
to  lower.  To  hoist  out  (a  boat)  :  to  launch, 
lower.  See  HOISE  v.  i. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  \V.  India  Pref.  9  But  hoysted  saile 
to  search  the  golden  vaine.  1594  tr.  Linschotens  Voy.  in 
Arb.  Garner  III.  20  They  which  hoist  up  the  mainyard  by 
a  wheel.  1698  S.  SEWALL  Diary  14  Apr.  (1878)  I.  477  A 
Lad  was  kill'd  by  a  hogshead  of  sugar  falling  on  him  as  it 
was  hoisting  into  a  Boat.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xvtii,  We 
saw  them  i  by  the  help  of  my  glasses)  hoist  another  boat  out. 
1762  FALCONER  Shipwr.  n.  101  The  boats  then  hoisted  in 
are  fix'd  on  board.  1794  Rigging  <y  Seamanship  I.  165 
Dovjn-hnuler,s.  rope  which  hoists  down  the  stay-sails.  1876 
ROUTLEDGE  Discov.  2o  Engines  of  this  kind  ..  are  also 
much  used  by  contractors,  for  hoisting  stones. 

1 3.  To  lift  and  remove,  to  bear  away.  Obs. 
<ri55o  Pryde  ff  Ab.  Worn.  16  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  232 

But  theyr  prayse  and  cloke  wyll  not  serve,  But  hoyst  them 
to  the  devyll  of  hell.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffe  47  She  saw 
her  mistris  mounted  a  cock-horse,  and  hoysted  away  to  hell 
or  to  heauen.  1762  MORE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  452  The 
stream  . .  had  hoisted  us  far  out  into  the  ocean. 

1 4.  To  overtax,  surcharge.   Obs. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelmas  T.  iv.  i.  Giij  b,  Tis  for  your 
worships  to  haue  land,  that  keepe  great  houses;  I  should 
be  hoysted.  1611  COTGR.,  Surtaux,ar\  ouer-cessing,  ouer- 
rating,  hoisting,  surcharging,  in  the  Subsidie  booke.  ll'id., 
Surtaxe,  ouer-sessed,  hoisted,  surcli 

6.  intr.  (for  pass.)  To  be  raised,  to  rise  aloft. 

1647  H.  MORF.  Song  of  Soul  III.  App.  Ivi,  Thus  dismist  th' 
Assembly,  bad  Hoyst  up  into  the  Air,  fly  home  tin 
clammy  shade,     c  1860  H.   STUART  Seaman"s  Catec/t.  ?  It 
will  allow  the  yard  to  hoist  clo.e  up  to  the  block      1892 
N.  y.   \\~eekly  ll'itn.  13  Jan.  7/5  He  ..  marches  ..  toward 
hosannas  that  ever  hoist  and  hallelujahs  that  ever  roll. 
VOL.  V. 
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Hence  Hoi'sted///.  a. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  //rarfxvil.  256  Down  fell  Lethcides,  and 
.  .the  body's  hoisted  foot.  1897  Daily  t\'e-.us  21  Dec.  8/3  The 
hoisted  board  '  House  Full '  . .  is  a  common  occurrence. 

Hoist,  sb.    [f.  HOIST  v.] 

1.  An  act  of  hoisting  ;  a  lift ;  a  shove  up. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas,  .\otes  IV.  xxv.  286  He  is  upon  his  second 
hoyst  into  the  Cart.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Hulk  tj-  Sclv.  K|>.  Ded., 
To  be  lifted  up  by  the  Hoist  of  breath.  1813  Scoi  i  Fain. 
Lett.  9  Mar.  11894)  I.  ix.  274,  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
raw  author,  .a  hoist  to  notice,  by  speaking  of  him  n...w  and 
then.  1894  CROCKETT  Haiders  231  As  one  gets  to  the  edge 
of  a  wall  when  a  comrade  gives  a  hoi>t  up. 

2.  Something  hoisted ;  A'aut.  a  number  of  flags 
hoisted  together  as  a  signal. 

1805  W.  PASCO  in  Daily  .\\-ws  (1896)  21  Oct.  5/6  As  the 
last  hoist  was  handed  down  Nelson  turned  to  Captain 
Blackwood .  .with  'Now  I  can  do  no  more  '. 

3.  A  thing  by  which  something  is  hoisted  ;   a 
machine  for  conveying  persons  and  things   from 
one  level  to  another,  in  mines,  factories,  hotels, 
etc.  ;  an  elevator,  a  lift. 

1835  \^v.?.Philos.  Manitf.  46  The  teagle.  .or  hoist  consists 
of  three  principal  parts.  1852-61  Archit.  Publ.  Soc.  Diet. 
IV.  64,  Hoist,  the  name  given  to  the  machinery  that  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  building  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  materials  to  the  heights  required  in  the  con- 
struction. 1869  A tlifii.nm  9  Oct.  466  Lifts  and  hoists  are 
vulgar  things  in  common  hotels  and  warehouses  for  convey- 
ing ordinary  people,  sacks  and  casks  to  upper  stories. 

4.  Aaitt.  a.  The  middle  part  of  a  mast.   b.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  a  sail  or  a  flag.     c.  The 
extent  to  which  a  sail  or  yard  is  hoisted  (Cent. 
Dict.~).     d.  The  fore  edge  of  a  staysail. 

1764  VEICHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  288  Each  of  these  parts 

of  the  mast  are  divided  as  to  length,  and  have  their  proper 

names  . .  the  middle  part,  which  reaches  from  a  little  below 

the  rigging,  to  that  place,  where  the  lowermost  part  begins 

.  -is  often  called  the  hoist,  or  hoisting  part.  1769  FALCONER 
Diet.  Marine  ( 1 789),  Guindaiit, . .  the  hoist  or  heighth  of  an 
ensign  or  flag.  1794  Rigging  fy  Seamanship  I.  89,  Stay- 
hcles,  holes  made  through  staysails,  at  certain  distances 
along  the  hoist.  1841-62  TOTTEN  Naval  Text  Bk.  340  The 
hoist  of  a  sail  or  flag  is  its  perpendicular  height;  applied  to 
staysails  or  headsails,  it  means  the  foremost  leeches.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  IVord-bk.  s.v.  Leeches,  The  sails  which  are 
fixed  obliquely  on  the  masts  have  their  leeches  named  from 
their  situation  with  regard  to  the  ship's  length,  as  the  hoist 
or  luff,  or  fore-leech  of  the  mizen,  the  after-leech  of  the  jib,  £c. 

Hoist-,  in  combination  :  hoistaway  ( U.S.},  a 
mechanical  lift  or  elevator ;  hoist-bridge  (see 
quot.) ;  hoist-hole,  an  opening  through  which 
things  are  hoisted ;  hoist-man  (see  quot.)  ; 
hoist-rope,  a  rope  by  which  a  sail,  goods,  etc. 
are  hoisted;  hoist-way  (U.S.}  =  hoist-hole,  the 
shaft  of  a  lift  or  elevator. 

1881  WORCESTER  Suppl.,  Elm'ator,  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  raising  persons  and  goods  from  the  lower  story  of 
a  building  to  the  higher  stories,  .called  also  lift  and  ''hoist- 
away.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Hoist-bridge,  a  form  of 
drawbridge,  in  which  the  leaf  or  platform  is  raised.  1892 
Labour  Commission.  Gloss.,  *Hoist  Men,  men  attending 
the  hydraulic  cranes  or  steam  winches  used  for  hoisting  the 
cargo  from  deck  to  quay  . .  men  ..  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  hoists  or  lifts  in  the  yard.  1794  Rigging  $  Seamanship 
I.  128  The  *hoist-rope  is  put  through  the  holes  in  the  head- 
stick.  1896  IVestnt.  Gaz.  9  (Jet.  5/1  Twelve  sorters  slid 
down  a  hoist  rope  through  the  flames. 

Hoist,  pa.t.  and  pple.  of  HOISE  ;  obs.  Sc.  form 
of  HOST,  var.  HOAST. 

Hoister  (hoi-stsa).  [f.  HOISTS.  +  -EH1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  hoists,  raises,  or  elevates. 

1862  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  in  Bradford  Advert,  i  Nov.  6/1 
The  hoister  of  the  black  flag.  1862  Kef.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free. 
Met.  U.  S.  408  New  shaft  house  ..  containing  the  4o-horse- 
power  engine  and  hoister. 

b.  The  person  on  whose  back  a  pnpil  was 
boisted  to  receive  a  flogging.  (See  HOIST  v.  i  c.) 

1836  E.  HOWARD  A'.  Reefer  xiv,  The  two  school  men- 
servants  came  in,  one.. being  the  obnoxious  hoister. 

Hoisting  ^horstirj'),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HOIST:  raising, 
lifting,  elevation,  lit.  3.r\Aftg. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851)  40  He  was  the  subversion 
and  fall  of  that  Monarchy  which  was  the  hoisting  of  him. 
1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  189  The  lowering 
or  the  hoisting  of  a  sail.  1853  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  V.  300 
The  criminal  . .  at  a  sign  of  the  Judge  was  hauled  up  with 
a  frightful  wrench  ;  and  then  violently  let  fall  to  the  ground. 
This  was  called,  in  the  common  phrase,  hoisting. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hoisting-apparatus, 
-bridge,  -crab,  -engine,  -jack,  -line,  -machine,  -rope, 
-stage,  -tackle,  etc. 

1692  Ca/>t.  Smith' s  Seaman  sGram.  i.  xiv.  64  Ahoistinglin 
or  Pennant.  1751  LABELYE  Westm.  Br.  84  The  Centers 
and  hoisting  Stage  were  compleated.  1852-61  Archit. 
PiM.  Soc.  Diet.  IV.  63,  Hoisting  bridge  . .  lately  employed 
n  canal  and  railway  works,  where  the  platform  is  required 
o  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  a  barge  or  train  to  pass  under- 
neath. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.,  Hoisting-jack,  a  con- 
rivance  by  which  hand-power  is  applied  to  lifting  an  object 
>y  working  a  screw_  or  lever.  1876  Engineering  XXI.  389 
The  hoisting  rope  is  led  to  a  drum  on  the  second  shaft, 
i-hich  we  shall  call  the  hoisting  shaft.  1889  E.  MATHESON 

lid  Bk.  Kngin.  Enterf.  (ed.  2)  725  An  ordinary  hoisting- 
crab  or  winch  for  working  by  hand. 

Hoistings,  obs.  form  of  Hrsiix<;s. 

tHoit,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  hoyt.  [Origin 
iibscure :  -cnses  i  and  2  are  perh.  unconnected.  | 


HOKER. 

There  seems  to  be  connexion  or  association   of 
sense  with  HOYDEN  :  see  esp.  halting  ppl.  a.] 

1.  intr.  '  To  indulge  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth  ' 
(Nares) ;  to  act  the  hoyden,  to  romp  inelegantly. 

c  1600  DAV  Kegg.  Bednatl  Gr.  n.  i.  (1881)  27  There  you'll 
be  hoyting  and  kissing  the  wenches  you.  1611  BEAUM.  & 
FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pest.  \.  iii,  Hark  my  Husband  he's  smguig 
and  hoiting.  1H.I.  iv.  iii,  There  he.  .sin-s,  and  hoyts,  and 
revels  among_  his  drunken  companions.  1650  FULLER 
Pisgali  n.  iv.  vi.  1 10  Let  none  condemn  them  [girLs]  for  Rigs, 
because  thus  hoiting  with  boys.  1868  AIMNSO.N  C/eve- 
land  Gloss.,  Hoit,  to  play  the  fool . .  to  engage  in  some 
evident  absurdity. 

2.  To   move   clumsily   and   with   difficulty;    to 
limp.  Sc. 

1786  BURNS  To  Avid  Mare  vii,  Tho1  now  ye  dow  but 
hoyte  and  hoble  An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble. 

Hence  (in  sense  i)  Hoiting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
[with  the  latter,  cf.  HOYDEN  «.].  Also  Hoit  sb., 
north,  dial.,  a  spoilt  child,  a  simpleton,  an  awk- 
ward silly  girl,  a  hoyden. 

1594  CAREW  Tassa  (1881)  87  Then  would  [I]  hoyting 
wanton  to  a  tribe  Of  loues  my  body  haue  abandoned.  1601 
DONNE  Progr.  Soul  xlvii.Us'd  to  wooe  With  hoiting  gambols 
..To  make  his  Mistriss  merry.  1612  tr.  Be-nven-uto's  Pas- 
senger (N.),  The  court  is  not  . .  a  market-place  for  boyes, 
hoy-tings,  and  knaveries.  1649  DAVENANT  Love  $  Hon.  m. 
Dram.  Wks.  1873  III.  141  Young  enough,  But  given  too 
much  to  hoyting,  and  to  barley-break.  1676  LADY  FANSHAWE 
in  Mem.  (1829)  33,  I  was  that  which  we  graver  people  call  a 
hoyting  girl.  1687  MRS.  BEHN  Lucky  Chance  u.  ii,  One  of 
those  hoiting  Ladies  that  love  nothing  like  fool  and  fiddle. 

Hoit,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HOT  a. 

Hoity-toity  (hoi'ti  toi-ti),  si.,  adj.,  adv.,  int. 
See  also  HIGHTY-TIGHTY.  [app.  a  deriv.  of  HOIT 
v.,  with  reduplication  ;  logically,  the  adj.  ought 
to  precede  the  sb.  The  sense  seems  in  later  times 
to  have  gradually  been  influenced  by  high,  height, 
and  their  family  ;  this  becomes  explicit  in  the 
spelling  HIGHTY-TIGHTY.]  A.  sb. 

1.  Riotous  or  giddy  behaviour ;  romping,  frolic ; 
disturbance,  '  rumpus ' ;  flightiness.     Also,  b.  As- 
sumption of  superiority, '  airs ',  humness. 

1668  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Vis.  Quev.  (1708)  TOO  The  widows 
I  observ'd..  Chanting  and  Jigging  to  every  Tune  they  heard, 
and  all  upon  the  Hoyty-Toyty,  like  mad  Wenches  of 
Fifteen.  1784  O'KEEFE  Fontainebleau  in.  iii.  (L.),  My 
mother  . .  was  a  fine  lady,  all  upon  the  hoity-toities,  and  so, 
good  for  nothing.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vi.  ii,  If  this 
Danton  were  to  burst  your  mesh-work  !.  .what  a  hoitytoity 
were  there,  Justice  and  Culprit  changing  places.  1875 
BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  2374  After  your  three  bouts  At 
hoitytoity,  great  men  with  long  words,  And  so  forth. 

2.  A  giddy  or  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden,  romp. 
dial.     Cf.  HIGHTY-TIGHTY  sb. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  255  The  Frowzy  Browzy,  Hoyty 
Toyty,  Covent-Garden  Harridan.  1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg. 
T.,  Hoity-toity,  a  hoity-toity  wench ;  a  giddy,  thoughtless, 
romping  girl. 

B.  adj.  Frolicsome,  romping,  giddy,  flighty. 
Also,  b.  Assuming,  haughty,  petulant,  huffy. 

1690  DRYDEN  Ainphit.  n.  ii,  And  that  hoighty  toighty 
business  ought,  in  conscience,  to  be  over.  1713  STEELE 
Guardian  No.  10  f  5  If  any  hoity-toity  things  make  a 
fuss,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit. 
1769  MRS.  BROOKE  Kmily  Montague  (1784)  I.  iv.  16  There 
is  generally  a  certain  hoity-toity  inelegance  of  form  and 
manner  at  seventeen.  1820  KEATS  Cap  $  Bells  Ixxix,  See 
what  hoity-toity  airs  she  took.  1851  HELPS  Comp.  Soiit. 
vii.  (1874)  127  A  good  girl  and  not  hoity-toity.  1896  SIR 
W.  HARCOURT  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  13  Feb.,  It  is  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  use  of,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  without  offence, 
the  hoity-toity  language  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member, 
t  C.  adv.  In  a  frolicsome  or  giddy  manner.  Obs. 
17x4  ARBUTHNOT  Harmony  in  Uproar  Misc.  Wks.  1751 
II.  31  All  of  a  sudden  we  run  as  mad  as  ever;  and  hoity 
toity  away  went  we.  1763  BICKERSTAFF  Love  in  Village  n. 
iii.  i8th  Air,  Hoity,  toity,  Whisking,  frisking. 

D.  int.  An  exclamation  expressing  surprise  with 
some  degree  of  contempt,  esp.  at  words  or  actions 
considered  to  show  flightiness  or  undue  assumption. 
1695  CONGREVE  Lo-L'e  for  L.  iii.  x,  Hoity  toity,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  his  Dreams  or  his  Divination?  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  vn.  viii,  Hoity  toity  1.  .madam  is  in  her  airs, 
I  protest.  1838  DICKENS  ffich.  A'iet.  xxix,  'Why  he  don't 
mean  to  say  he's  going  !  Hoity  toity  !  Nonsense.'  1883 
MRS.  ALEXANDER  Executor  II.  91  '  Hoity  toity  ! '  cried  Mr. 
Harding,  a  little  surprised.  •  Well,  you'll  think  better  of  it '. 
Hence  Hoity  -  toi'tyism,  Hoity  -  toi  tyness, 
flightiness,  huffiness,  petulance.  Hoity-toity  v. 
intr.,  to  act  in  a  hoity-toity  manner,  to  romp  in- 
elegantly, to  hoyden. 

1790  '  TOBY  TEACH  'EM  '  Hist.  Goody  Gooseeaf  23  Miss 
Sally  Scramble  . .  minded  nothing  but  hoity-toitying  about, 
and  had  nothing  but  play  in  her  head.  1820  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  11870)  II.  106  A  person  whose  hoity- 
toityness  is  depressing  beyond  conception.  1881  T.  WATTS 
in  Athen.mm  3  Sept.  308/2  The  talk  gets  naturally  upon 
'  lords '  in  general,  gentility,  nonsense,  and  '  hoity-toityiim  ' 
as  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  modern  civilization. 
Hoix,  var.  spelling  of  HOICKS. 
Hoja'h,  var.  of  KHOJA.  Hok,  hoke,  obs.  ff. 
HOCK,  HOOK,  OAK.  Hoke,  var.  of  HOI.K,  HOWK 
v. ;  Hokeday,  etc.,  early  ff.  HOCKDAY,  etc. 

t  Hoker,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  I  hocor,  hocer, 
2-4  hoker,  4-5  hokir,  5  hocowre,  hooour. 
[OE.  hocor,  not  found  in  the  cognate  langs. ;  the 
o  is  of  doubtful  length,  but  prob.  short ;  possibly 
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related  to  OE.  hux,  husc  'mockery',  root  hue-, 
hoc-.  (Not  related  to  OHG.  huoh,  MHG.  hitch, 
huoch  '  contempt,  scorn,  derision ',  hi  which  the 
second  A  is  Germanic,  requiringOE.  A.)]  Mockery, 
derision  ;  scorn,  contempt ;  abuse,  reviling. 

1014  WULFSTAN  Serm.  ad  Anglos  in  Horn,  xxxiii.  (1883)    ] 
164  To  oft  man  mid  hocere  gode  d«eda  hyrweo.    c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  163  luele  word,  hoker  and  scorn,    c  1205 
LAY.  29790  Bruttisce  clerekes  Him  seiden  hokeres.    c  1386    f 
CHAUCER  Reese's  T.  45  She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  dich 
As  ful  of  hoker  and  of  bismare.     14..  Cast.  Lo-je  (Halliu.' 
211  Alle  the  fendes  hadyn  hocowre  That  mon  shuld  wonyn 
in  the  blessed  honowre.     1421-2  HOCCLEVE  Dialog.  741  My 
wyf  raighte  haue  hokir  &  greet  desdeyn. 

b.  Comb,  hoker-word,  mocking  word  ;  gibe. 

1014  WULFSTAN  Serm.  etd  Anglos  in  Horn,  xxxiii.  (1883) 
164  Hocorwyrde  dysixe.  c  1205  LAY.  19595  [Hi]  me  atwiten 
mid  heore  hoker  worden. 

t  Eoker,  v.  Obs.  [f.  HOKER  so.]  trans.  To 
mock,  scorn,  revile. 

01225  Leg.  Kath.  458  pu  ..ure  godcs  hokerest.     c  1275 
Passion  Our  Lord  456  in  O.  E.  Misc.  50  He  . .  gon  him 
hokeri.    <ri4«5  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  140  Thay..weren  shame- 
fully receyued,  &  lothly  I-nokred. 
b.  intr.  To  pour  scorn  (upon). 

c  1205  LAY.  14795  Ah  nes  hit  nan . .  t>at  him  ne  hokerede  on. 
c  1275  Passion  Our  Lord  449,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  50  pe  princes 
and  bet  ober  volk  hokerede  him  vfK>n. 

Hence  Ho'kering  vbl.  sb.,  mockery,  scorn. 

111225  Ancr.  R.  188  peo  on  hokerunge  jeieden  so  lude. 
a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  281  pe  red  jerde  bat  te  was 
. .  jiuen  be  on  hokerringe. 

Hokerere,  var.  of  OKERER  Obs.,  usurer. 

t  Ho'kerfnl,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HOKEB  sb.  +  -FDL.] 
Scornful.  Hence  Ho-kerfully  adv.,  scornfully. 

a  1275  Prar.  Mlfredfrjo  in  O.  E.  Misc.  137  He  wole  liben 
and  hokerful  ben.  c  1325  Lai  le  Freine  61  A  proude  dame 
and  an  envieous,  Hokerfulliche  missegging. 

t  Ho'kerly,  ado.   Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY2.] 

1.  Scornfully,  mockingly,  contemptuously. 

c  1105  LAY.  19412  And  Ijetten  switSe  hokerliche  of  Lote 
ban  eorle.  1297  R.  Gt-ouc.  (1724)  417  pe  kyng..wel  hoker- 
lyche  by  held  Ve  folc  bat  bere  stod.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars. 
T.  F  510  Thanne  wole  he  ..  answeren  hokerly  and  angrily. 

2.  In   a    way   worthy   of    scorn,   contemptibly, 
ridiculously. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  140  pis  is  wunder  ouer  alle  wundres,  & 
hokerliche  wunder.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  15  Swa  muchel  be 
hokerlucher  him  buncheo  to  beon  ouercumen. 

Hoker  moker,  obs.  f.  HUGGER-MCGGER. 

Hoket :  see  HOCKET. 

Hokey,  hoaky  (h^o-ki).  In  by  Hokey,  by  the 
Hokey,  a  petty  oath,  or  asseveration. 

{Hoakie,  in  Ayrshire,  according  to  Jamieson.  means  '  a  fire 
that  has  been  covered  up  with  cinders,  when  all  the  fuel  has 
become  red '.  This  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  source  of  the 
petty  oath,  which  seems  to  be  substituted  for  some  other 
word.  ] 

1825  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Used  also  as  a  petty  oath,  By  the 
hoakie.  1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  Dead  Drummer, 
What  sound  mingles  too?— by  the  hokey— a  Drum  1  1842 
S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xi.  101  Hilloa,  by  the  Hokey  I  have 
him  !  1867  F.  H.  LUDLOW  Little  Brother  64  Then,  by 
hokey,  I'll  like  you  very  much  indeed,  old  fellow  t 

Hokey-pokey  h^'ki  p<?«'ki).  slang  or  colloq. 
Also  hoky-poky.  [In  sense  I ,  altered  from  hocus- 
pocus  ;  in  sense  2,  perh.  of  distinct  origin.] 

1.  (Cf.  Hoccs-pocos  2.)     Deception,  cheatery, 
underhand  work. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Hoky-poky,  hocus-pocus.  North. 
1893  FARMER  Slang,  Hokey-pokey.  I.  A  cheat ;  a  swindle  ; 
nonsense,  i  From  Hocus  Pocus.) 

2.  A  cheap   kind   of  ice-cream,  sold   by  street 
vendors. 

1884  Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  715/1  '  Hokey  pokey,  pokey  ho  !' 
.  .a  curiously  compounded  beverage.  1885  TUER  Old  Lond. 
Cries  58  Hokey  Pokey  is  of  a  firmer  make  and  probably 
suffer  material  than  the  penny  ice  of  the  Italians.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  Sept.  3/2  The  correct  origin  of  the  term 
'  Hokey  Pokey,  a  penny  a  lump'.  [An  incident  is  related 
as  tending  to  identify  the  term  with  the  It.  O  che  focol 
'O  how  little  !  'J 

3.  Cf.  HOKET,  and pokey-hokey  in  Spurdens  .5"«//. 
to  Forby. 

1883  Bread-Winners  231  By  the  great  hokey-pokey  !  they 
couldn't  keep  it  up  a  minute  when  their  wives  came. 

Hokster,  hokester,  ohs.fr.  HUCKSTER. 

Hoky,  variant  of  HOCKEY  1,  harvest-home. 

Hoi,  see  HOLE,  HOLL,  WHOLE.  Hola,  obs.  f. 
HOLLA.  Holacueur,  obs.  f.  HALALCOR.  Ho- 
lagogue,  etc. :  see  HOLO-.  Holand,  -er,  obs. 
f.  HOLLAND,  -ER. 

Holarctic  (holauktik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  oAo-s  whole 
(HoLo-)  -i-  ARCTIC.]  In  the  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Animals:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
entire  northern  or  arctic  region,  as  the  Holarctic 
region,  or  Holarctic  family  of  birds. 

Mr.  P.  Sclater  divided  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  six 
great  zoological  Regions,  two  of  which,  the  Palxarclic  and 
Nearctic,  comprised  the  Old  and  the  New  World  respec- 
tively north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  (nearly).  It  has  since 
been  proposed  to  unite  these  into  one  region,  to  which 
Prof.  A  Newton  has  applied  the  term  Holarctic.  It  corre- 
sponds essentially  to  Huxley's  Arclogsfal. 

1883  A.  HEII.PRIN  in  Nature  26  Apr.  606  As  regards  the 
name  *Triarctic',  by  which  I  intended  to  designate  the 
combined  Neoarctic  and  Palaearctic  regions.  .1  beg  to  state- 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Alfred  Newton  . .  it  has  been 
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replaced  by  Holarctic.     1887  NEWTON  in  Kef.  Brit.  Assoc. 
733  The  great  northern  or  '  Holarctic'  fauna. 

t  Holard.  0/>s.  [A  by-form  of  HOLOUR,  with 
suffix  -ARD.]  A  whoremonger. 

<•  1460  Tcrumtley  Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  xvi.  358  Haue  at  thy 
tabard  harlot  and  holard  '  Thou  shalle  not  be  sparde  ! 

Holbard,  -beard,  -ber(d(e,  -bert,  obs.  ff. 
HALBERD.  Holbarder  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HALBERDIER. 

HolCOdont  (hflkodfmt),  a.  Ornitli.  [f.  Gr. 
SA.KO*  furrow  +  UOOVT-  tooth.]  '  Having  teeth  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  socketed  in  a  long  continuous 
groove,  as  the  Odontolcx  '  ,Cent.  Diet.). 

Hold  (hrfuld),  v.  Pa.  t.  held ;  pa.  pple.  held, 
arch,  holden  (hJ»-ld'n).  Forms  :  see  below.  [A 
Com.  Teut.  redupl.  str.  vb.  OE.  haldan,  heahtan, 
pa.  t.  heold,  pple.  halden,  healdm,  corresp.  to  OFris. 
halda,  licit,  halden,  OS.  haldan,  held,  gihaldan 
(MLG.  holden,  MDu.  houtien}.  OHG.  lialten,  hialt, 
gehaltan  (Ger.  halten,  hiclt,  gehalten\  ON.  halda, 
helt,held-,  haldenn,&alh.haldan,haihald,  haldans. 
The  Anglian  form  haldan  remained  in  the  north  as 
hald,  hauld,  hand,  but  regularly  gave  in  midl. 
and  general  Eng.  hold;  the  WSax.  healdan  gave 
in  the  south  a  pres.  stem  heald,  hsld,  hyald,  held 
in  ME.  The  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  had  often 
umlaut  and  contraction  in  OE.  and  early  ME.  The 
pa.  t.  OE.  hiold  (:— redupl.  *hehold)  became  heeld, 
held,  dial,  hield,  hyld,  huld  («) ;  rarely,  with  weak 
ending,  hulte,  holdede,  in  ME.  The  pa.  pple.  be- 
came holden,  north,  halden  (hauden,  haddeti), 
south,  healden,  helden  ;  also,  with  loss  of  suffix, 
yhalde,  yholde,  holde,  etc. ;  in  1 6th  c.  holden  began 
to  be  displaced  by  held  from  the  pa.  t.,  and  is  now 
archaic,  but  preserved  by  its  use  in  legal  and  formal 
language  ;  weak  forms  holded,  hoddit,  are  frequent 
from  i6th  c.  in  dial,  or  individual  use.] 
A.  Inflexional  Forms. 

I.  Present  stem.  a.  Anglian  and  north.  1-7  hald, 
(4-5  aid),  6-9  Sc.  hauld,  (6  hawd,  6-  baud,  had), 
9  north.  Eng.  hod. 

a  900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  874  Miercna  rice  to  haldanne. 
£950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  4  Namis  monn  maehte  hine 
halda.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hoiit.  41  HaldeS  broberreddene  cow 
bitwenen.  a  1225  Juliana  47  Hu  derst  tu  halde  me? 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  4034  Ai|>er  might  bam  aid.  Ibid.  28353, 
I  bat  cuth  na  mesur  hald.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  514  To 
hald  bat  bai  forspokyn  haid.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  33 
And  aid  houshold  oponly.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  .\lix. 
42  Micht  non  him  hawd.  Ibid.  Ixix.  27  Quhy  wald  thow 
hald  that  will  away?  1535  STEWART  Crou.  Scot.  II.  15 
Ane  pennyworth  to  had.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733) 
I.  29  Twa  good  pocks  . .  The  t'ane  to  had  the  grots  The 
ither  to  had  the  meal.  1777-1836  J.  MAYNE  Siller  Gun  in 
Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862)  122  Nought  could 
hauld  them.  1781  BURNS  My  Nanie,  O,  vii,  I'm  as  blythe 
that  hauds  his  pleugh. 

/3.  3-  hold,  (5  hoold,  old,  5-7  hould). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Hie  sullen  weie  holden.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  460  Ych  hym  holde  vaste.  ^1400  Destr. 
Troy  11648  Hold  hit  onone  !  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff 
Lim.  Mon.  v.  (1885)  119  We  most  holde  [MS.  Digky  145 
(1532)  houlde]  it  for  vndouted.  1546  J.  HF.YWOOD  Prcm. 
(1867)  62  Who  male  holde  that  will  awaie? 

7.  WSax.  and  south.  1-4  heald-,  3  heeld-,  3-5 
held-,  (4  Kent,  hyald-,  hye(a)ld-). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  13  We  . .  his  bebodu  healdan.  ciooo 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  224  Heald  hy  mid  be.  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  31  Heald  bin  cunde.  a  1275  Prtrv.  Alfred  620  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  136  penne  mijt  bu  pi  lond  mit  frendchipe 
helden.  c  1315  Healde  [see  B.  23  c].  1340  Ayenb.  27  Zome 
bet  me  hyelde  guode  men.  Ibid.  145  God  of  huam  we 
hyealdcb  alle.  Ibid.  220  [He]  hyalde  hit  wyle  berhuyle  hit 
ilest.  13..  CoerdcL.  234oAl  my  lond  I  will  of  him  held. 
b.  and  sing,  i  *hieltst,  hyltst,  2  alst,  3-4 
halst,  4  north.  hald(e)s,  3-  boldest ;  3rd  sing.  I 
hielt,  belt,  hilt,  hylt,  2-4  halt  (alt),  4  halth, 
north.  hald(e)s,  4-5  holt,  3-  holdeth,  6-  holds. 

<r8o7  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxiii.  220  Se  wisa 
hilt  his  spraece.  970  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  466 
Afene  stream  healt  oone  norb  ende.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 

II.  198  Sio.  .helt  ba  lendenbradan.     a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  233 
Hlaford  . .  be  alste  [  =halst  be]  hefenen  brimsettles.     c  1250 
Gen.  ff  Ex.  924  Quo-so  his  alt  him  bi  a}t.      a  1300  Cursor 
M.  2655  If  ^ou  balds  mi  techeyng.    c  1300  Beket  1614  He 
halth  me  the    meste  wrecche.     c  1315  SHOREHAM    90   }ef 
thou   hys  [hestes]   halst    man.      1540  Ayenb.  259  Vor  huo 
bet  halt  aid  man  uor  child  :  he  hine  halt  uor  fol.    c  1386 
CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  53  And  halt  [7>.r.  holte]  his  feeste  so 
solempne.    c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvii.  270  Prestre  lohn 
holt  fulle  gret  Lond. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  i  hiold,  1-4  heold,  l-held;  3  bield, 
(hel),  3-4  huld,  4  heeld,  4-5  heild,  belt,  4-6 
bild,  hyld,  5  hueld,  hold,  hyllde. 

c  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  Pref.  4  Ure  ieldran  8a 
be  Sas  stowa  xr  hioldon.  f  1000  ^LLFRIC  Hotn.  I.  46  Judei 
..heoldon  heora  earan.  41132  O.  l'~.  Ckrott.  an.  1123  Fela 
o3re.  .helden  here  castles  him  to  ^eanes.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Hom.  165  Bu  helde  mi  riht  hond.  a  1225  Ancr.  K.  66  Eue 


heold  . .  longe  tale  mid  te  neddre.  c  1290  .S".  F.ng.  Leg.  1. 
10/13  [The]  taper  . .  bat  heo  huld  in  hire  hond.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  408  be  seuend  o  werk  he  hild  [v.rr.  held,  helde] 


him  still.  Ibid.  6038  Langer  his  forward  heild  he  noght. 
TI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Laurentins  724  Mony  feyndis  hyld 
bare  vay.  1382  WYCLIF  Eccl.  ii.  2  Lathing  I  heeld  errour. 
c  1400  St.  Alexius  (Cott.)  315  He  hyllde  his  hand  so  faste. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  724  Seynt  Wultrud  hold  hurr'  ry}t 
Me.  r  1450  Merlin  64  Thus  hilde  the  I 
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feeste.  1485  CAXTON  Cltas.  Gt.  207  (An  idol)  helde  in  his 
ryght  honde  a.  grete  keye.  1574  tr.  Marlorat's  Apocalips  40 
He  hilde  himselfe  still  vnder  his  fathers  obedience.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  v.  v.  65,  I  held  the  Sword.  1841  LANE  ./Ira/1. 
Nts.  I.  93  A  thing  that  thou  heldest  in  thy  hand. 
0.  5  hulte.  y.  5  holdede. 

t  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  St.  602  [He]  hulte  hym  styll  as  he 
noujt  roust.  Ibid.  937  His  hond  . .  so  hulte  he.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  ikolls)  I.  89  The  sonne  of  Mithridatis  holdede  that 
realme  by  xliij.  yere. 

3.  Pa.  f  fie.  a.  1-2  (se)halden,  2-3  ihalden,  4-5 
halden,  -yn  (alden,  etc.),  4-6  haldin,  (6  Sc.  hal- 
dine,  haulden,  9  Sc.  hadden,  north,  hodden). 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  17  jEd-gEedre  bi5on  gehalden. 
11175  Cott.  11  out.  229  pat  naman  ne  mai  bien  ^ehalden. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  28470,  I  haue  halden.  1413  Pilgr.  Stnvle 
(Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  So  The  fcste.  .is  halden  in  this  wyse. 
a  1557  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne)  n  The  Parliament  to 
be  haldin  in  Edinburgh.  1558  MAITLAND  H'ynning  of 
Calice  viii.  in  Sibbald  Chrtm.  Scot.  Poetry  (18021  III.  94 
Be  ilk  man  haulden  in  reverence.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  37 
Lands  haldin  be  the  heire.  Mod.  Sc.  He's  ower  fou  hadden. 

0.  3-4  y-,  i-holden,  -yn,  3-  holden,  (,4-5  -in, 
-yn,  -un,  olden). 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  205  Vuele  i-holden  treouSe. 
c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2039  Holden  harde  in  prisun.  c  1320 
Cast.  Love  266  That  never  jet  i-holdyn  nes.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  v.  281  AHe . .  Ben  holden  . .  to  helpe  be  to  restitue. 
?./i4oo  Prater  Plouienian  in  Hctrl.  Misc.  (1810)  VI.  112 
Ych  am  y-holden,  by  charite  to  parte  with  hym  of  these 
goodes.  1411  Rolls  Parlt.  III.  650/1  At  the  last  Parlement 
.  .holden  at  Westminster].  1868  LOWELL  Under  ll'ilfou's, 
Wind-Harp  5  Only  caught  for  the  moment  and  holden. 

7.  I  (se)healden,  3  ihealden,  4-6  helden. 

c  1000  [see  B.  6).  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9504  He . .  helden  had 
bir  laghes  tuin. 

8.  4  ihalde,  yholde.  yhealde,  halde,  halt,  4-5 
holde,  hold,  6  Sc.  hald. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  CAron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8242  pou  hast  halde 
ber  lond  wyb  wrong.  1340  Ayenb.  165  pe  hestes.  .huerto  hi 
byeb  y-hyealde.  £1340  Cursor  M.  10493  (Trin.),  I  out  of 
chirche  . .  am  don  &  for  cursed  holde.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Wife's  T.  168  Seyde  he  had  holde  his  day.  1393  LANGL.  P. 
PI.  C.  IV.  269  For  a  man  yholde.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  32  Ye  are  moche  holde  to  youre  God.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  xn.  iv.  9  Ane  r>'ch  enornament  Of  cleyr  Phebus,  that 
was  his  grandschir  hald. 

t.  6-  held,  6  helde,  hild. 

1503  Act  laffm.  VII, c.  24  The  Shire-Court.,  is  held  and 
kept  in  the  City  of  Chichester.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay 
ix.  125  If  he  had  hild  himselfe  to  that  which  he  saith.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  44  How  long  hath  this  possession 
held  the  man.  1593  —  Lucr.  1257  O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
[rimes  kill'd,  fulfill'd]  Poor  women  s  faults.  1621  BURTON 
A  nut.  Mel.  11.  iv.  n.  iii,  To  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth. 
1893  Field  n  Feb.  190/3  Their  quarry'  got  '  held  '  in  a  bit  of 
bog. 

(.  6-7  holded,  9  dial,  hoddit. 

1590  L.  LLOVD  Dial  Daies  Oct.  31  Which  day  amongst  the 

antient  Romans  was  holded  a  fortunate  day  for  marriage. 

1716  B.  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  71  A  Court. . 

which  was  holded  before  1  came  home. 

B.   Signification. 

In  Gothic,  haldan  is  recorded  only  in  the  sense  '  to  watch 
over,  keep  charge  of,  keep_,  herd,  pasture  (cattle)'.  (Cf.  the 
derivative  BEHOLD-hold  in  observation.)  This  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  original  sense  in  the  Teutonic  langs.  (cf. 
Grimm,  s.v.  Halten,  Verwijs  &  Verdam  Middelndl.  Wbk. 
s.v.  Houden),  whence  have  arisen  the  senses,  '  to  rule 
(people),  guard,  defend,  keep  from  getting  away  or  falling, 
preserve,  reserve,  keep  possession  of,  possess,  occupy,  con- 
tain, detain,  entertain,  retain,  maintain,  sustain  ',  in  which 
it  is  now  used.  In  some  of  these  hold  covers  the  same  con- 
ceptual ground  as  keep  (which  has  superseded  it  in  reference 
to  cattle),  in  others  it  is  a  stronger  synonym  of  have.  But 
its  typical  current  sense  is  '  to  have  or  keep  in  one's  grasp ' ; 
uses  into  which  this  notion  does  not  enter,  literally  or 
figuratively,  having  mostly  become  obsolete.  Hence  it  is 
the  English  equivalent  of  L.  tenere,  F.  tenir,  and  so  of 
contain,  retain,  etc.,  as  above.  The  verb  had  already  a 
wide  development  of  sense  in  OE.,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back  j 
uses  akin  to  the  Gothic  are  here  placed  as  sense  i. 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

•)  1.  To  keep  watch  over,  keep  in  charge,  herd, 
'  keep '  (sheep,  etc.) ;  to  rule  (men).  Only  in  OE. 
and  early  ME.  06s. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  45  psere  heorde  be  hi  zr  Code  healdan 
sceoldan.  c  1000  J&LFRIC  Gen  iv.  9  Sceolde  ic  minne  brobor 
healdon?  Hid.  xxxvii.  13  pine  jebrobru  healda)>  seep  on 
Sichima.  c  jooo  —  Horn.  II.  230  Se  8e  hylt  Israhel.  Ikid. 
382  Da  weardas  heoldon  baes  cwearternes  duru.  c  1050 
Laws  of  Ctuit  i.  c.  20  (Schmid)  pe  he  his  men  rihtlice 
healde.  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1014  Gif  he  hi  rihtlicor 
healdan  wolde.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  He  halt  mid  his 
mihte  hefene  and  eorSe. 

tb.  To  guard,  defend,  preserve  (from  hnrt\ 

c  loco  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.  i  cxx.  4  Se  be  sccal  healdan  nu  Israela 
folc  utan  wi5  feondum  [GUI  custodit  Israel}.  13  . .  Guy 
Warw.  (A.)  7225  '  God ',  he  seyd, '  fader  almijt,  pat .  .heldest 
Daniel  fram  be  lyoun,  Saue  me  fram  bis  foule  dragoun'. 

2.  To  keep  from  getting  away  ;  to  keep  fast,  grasp. 

Often  with  advb.  extension,  as  hold  fast;  see  also  IV. 
To  hold  one's  sides :  to  press  the  hands  against  the  sides, 
as  in  excessive  laughter. 

riooo  jELFRlc  Ham.  I.  no  lacob  heold  bone  yldran 
brooer  Esau  be  Sam  fet.  <:  1205  LAY.  24752  j£lc  mid  his 
honde  heold  his  iuere.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v. 
xviii.  (1495)  123  Joab  helde  the  chynne  of  Amasa  as  though 
he  wold  kysse  hym.  l«o  LYNDESAY  Sqr.  Meldrum  378  Ane 
quaif  of  gold  to  hald  his  hair.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  i.  mil.  85 
The  same  decoction,  holden  and  kept  in  the  mouth.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr,  t,  Cr.  \:  iii.  59  Lay  hold  vpon  him  Priam, 
hold  him  fast.  1632  MILTON  L'Allegro  32  Laughter 
holding  both  his  sides.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778) 

1.  43   In  the  Street',  I  continued  holding  her  hand.      1892 
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Cluimb.  fritl.  3  Sept.  561/2  A.  .boy  rushed  up.  .to  hold  the 
rector's  horse. 

b.  Cricket.  To  catch  (a  ball1);  implying  a  diffi- 
cult or  skilful  catch, 

1882  Daily  Tel.  24  June.   Hornby  drove  Giffen  hard  to 
niid-on,  where  Bannerraan  held  the  ball  cleverly. 

c.  Sporting  colloq.  To  prove  a  match  for,  hold 
one's  own  against. 

1883  Times  22  Oct.  10/3  It  seems  likely  that  she  holds  all 
the  horses  that  ran  in  the  Cesarewitch  safe  enough.     1891 
Sat.  Rev.  10  Oct.  412/1  On  the  more  level  slope  he  be^in* 
to  hold  his  pursuer.    1893  Sat.  Rev.  25  Mar.  323/1  Oxford 
rowed   a  slower  stroke  ..  than    their   opponents,    and   yet 
appeared  to  hold  them  fairly  easily  from  post  to  finish. 

3.  To  keep  fr.om  falling,  to  sustain  or  support  in 
or  with  the  hand,  arms,  etc.  :  applicable  to  any 
degree  of  exertion,  from  that  involved  in  holding  tip 
(see  sense  44)  a  heavy  object,  to  that  which  does 
not  differ  from  having  in  the  hand,  except  by  the 
mere  implication  of  muscular  action. 

c  1000  ,/ELPRIC  Horn.  I.  538  Ealle  . .  healdende  palm-twjgu 
on  heora  handum.  [Cf.  I.  90  Ha;bbende  heora  palm-twigu 
on  handa.]  c  1290  .SV.  Duns  tan  13  in  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  19 
Seint  Dunstones  moder  taper  . .  bat  heo  hald  on  hire  hond. 
a  1300  Floriz  $•  Bi.  746  His  swerd  fel  of  his  hond . .  Ne  mijte 
he  it  holde.  c  1320  Seuyn  S<ig.  (W.)  2009  Another  ymage 
That  held  a  mirour  m  his  hond.  'I  a  1366  CHAUCER  Rout.  Rose 
939  Ten  brode  arowis  hilde  he  there.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Camj>o 
di  Fior  25  Hold  the  basin  high  as  you  give  water  to  ones 
handes.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay*s  I'oy.  i.  vi.  4!), 
Holding  in  hys  hande  a  long  staffe  of  silver.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  371  Muttering  their  prayers,  holding  a 
bundle  of  small  Tameriske-twigs.  1879  *  CAVENDISH  '  Card 
Ess.  191  My  partner  held  good  trumps.  1887  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  2  Sept.  14/3  Holding  a  brief  for  the  National  League. 
1887  Bow  EN  Virg,  sEneid  n.  674  My  wife. .  Holds  our  little 
lulus  before  his  father  to  see.  Mod.  Hold  my  book  while 
I  run  back.  The  girl  was  holding  the  baby  for  her  mother. 

*i"  k.  fig-  To  uphold,  support,  maintain.   Obs. 
1 1000  Laws  sEtkelredv,  c.  35  U  tan  a^nne  cyne-hlaford  hold- 
lice  healdan.     1340  Ayenb.  35  pe  heje  men  . .  bet  hyealde}) 
and  sosteneb  iewes  and  be  caorsins. 

c.  In  pregnant  sense  :  To  hold  so  as  to  keep  in 
position,  guide,  control,  or  manage,  as  to  hold  the 
sceptre,  the  reins,  the  plough. 

1577  B.  GOOGF,  Heresbac&s  Hnsb.  i.  (1586)  6  He  custom- 
ably  used  himselfe  to  hold  the  Plow.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q. 
i.  iv.  41  Enraged  wight,  Whonie  great  giiefe  made  forgett 
the  raines  to  hold  Of  reason's  rule.  1621  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr. 
Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  49  Even  as  wee  sec  Pilots  . .  hold- 
ing the  Rudder.  1631  GOUGE  God's  A  rrotus  v.  xu  421  More 
fit . .  to  handle  a  mattocke  then  to  hold  a  musket. 

f  d.  To  sustain,  bear,  endure,  'stand*  (some 
treatment).  Obs. 

1592  GREENE  Uj>st.  Courtier  (1881)  237  The  shoemaker 
cares  not  if  his  shooes  hold  the  drawing  on.  1606  W. 
CRAWSHAW  Romish  Forgeries  A  ij  a,  If  the  matter  will  not 
hold  plea,  and  if  my  proofe  be  not  substantial!,  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  m.  ii.  80  Now  humble  as  the  ripest  Mulberry,  That 
will  not  hold  the  handling.  1664  WALLER  Poems,  To  Sir 
T.  Hiffgins,  Their  small  gallies  may  not  hold  compare  With 
our  tall  ships. 

4.  To  keep  (the  body,  or  a  member)  in  a  parti- 
cular position  or  attitude ;  to  *  carry ',  sustain,  bear. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4196  Godd  hald  ouer  him  his  holi  hand  ! 
1387  TKE\  ISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1.229  A  man  sittynge  beron. . 
halt  his  ri}t  hond  as  bou}  he  spake  to  be  peple.  1545 
ASCHAM  Toxoph.  n.  (Arb.)  145  An  other  holdeth  his  ncukc 
a  wrye.  159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y  Jut.  v.  iii.  4  Holding  thy 
care  close  to  the  hollow  ground.  1613  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Co.r- 
comb  v.  ii,  Be  not  fearful,  for  I  hold  My  hands  before  my 
mouth.  1885  DORA  RUSSELL  On  Golden  IJin^ts  II.  xi.  165 
She  held  herself  like  a  queen.  1890  W.  C.  RUSSKLL  Ocean 
Trag.  I.  iii.  52  She  held  her  face  averted.  1892  Longin. 
Mag.  Jan.  230  She  held  her  bead  as  proudly  as  ever. 

6.  To  have  or  keep  within  it ;  to  retain  (fluid,  or 
the  like),  so  that  it  does  not  run  out ;  esp.  to  contain 
(with  reference  to  amount  or  quantity) ;  to  be 
capable  of  containing,  have  capacity  for. 

L  1000  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  56  Da  waster-fatu,  sume  heoldon 
twyfealde  geinetu,  sume  bryfealde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5924  Ne  was  in  hus  na  vessel  fre  pat  watur  hild,  o  stan  ne 
tre.  1388  WYCLIF  jfcr.  ii.  13  Cibternes  distried,  that  raoun 
not  holde  watris.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  54  That  yle 
[Cycile]  holt  in  compas  aboute  CCCL  fren.tche  myles.  c  1480 
Lit.  Childr.  Lit.  Bk.  30  in  Babees  Bk.  18  Put  not  thy  mete. . 
In-to  thy  Seler  that  thy  salte  hake.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen. 
/•'///,  C.  4  §  4  Entry  barrell  for  bere  shall  conteine  and 
holde  .xxxvi.  gallons.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  9  Mure 
diuels  then  vaste  hell  can  hold.  1720  DB  FOE  Capt. 
Singleton  xii.  (1840)  206  He  stored  the  sloop  as  full  as  .she 
could  hold.  1736  FIELDING  Pasquin  \.  i,  I'll  make  the 
house  too  hot  to  hold  you.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  Waters 
225  The  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  it  holds  in 
solution.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  i.  66  Peat  holds 
water  like  a  sponge.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xii,  Cannot 
the  phaeton  hold  five?  Mod.  This  jug  holds  two  pints. 

6.  To  have  or  keep  as  one's  own  absolutely  or 
temporarily ;  to  own,  have  as  property ;  to  be  the 
owner,  possessor,  or  tenant  of;  to  be  in  possession 
or  enjoyment  of. 
To  /tare  and  to  hold :  see  HAVH 

rtSss  O.  E.  Ckron.  an.  on  Her  Cynegils  feng  to  rice.  .  ;iml 
heold  xxxi  wintra.  ^897  [see  A.  2].  ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  <Th.) 
cxxii[i].  i  pu  be  heofon-hamas  healdest  and  wealdest  [hat'i- 
ias  in  carlo},  a  izoo  Moral  Ode  55  in  Trin.  Coll.  // 
Se  be  aihte  wile  holde  wel.  c  1200  ORMIN  2225  pan  illke 
kinesaete  patt  Davibb  king  hiss  faderr  held,  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  14  If  any  Breton  were  fonden  holdand 
loud.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  u.  38  Sir  Simonye  isof-sent 
to  asseafe  J>e  Chartres,  pat  Fals  obur  Fauuel  by  eny  [fyn] 
heolden.  c  140x1  Destr.  Troy  13697  Pirru;,  . .  Weddit  bat 
worthi,  &.  *s  wif  held,  c  1400  MAUNDHV.  (Roxb.)  i.  4  Pe 
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k  vnK . .  haldes  grete  and  mykill  land.  For  he  haldes  K'  'anil 
of  rfungary,  Sauoy.Comany  [etc.].  1470  85  MALOKY  Arthur 
xx.  ii,  Syr  Launcelot  holdeth  your  quene  and  hath  done 
longe.  1574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  15  b.  If  an  house  be  let 
to  holde  at  will.  1651  HOBBF.S  Leviath.  \\.  xxvi.  148  By 
which  he  acquireth  and  holdeth  a  propriety  in  land,  or 
goods.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  n.  xxxvii,  My  Sovereign 
holds  in  ward  my  land.  1844  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  V.  i. 
177  Farms  are  held  on  a .variety  of  tenure.  1881  GAKDINEK 
&  MULLIXGER  Study  Eng.  Hist.  \.  vii.  135  No  man  who 
taught  the  contrary  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  benefice. 

b.  To  possess,  have,  occupy  (a  position,  office, 
quality,  etc.). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.Consc.  8129  If  endlesnes  any  end  moght 
hald,  pan  war  it  endlesnes  improperly  cald.  t  1400  Afol. 
Loll.  5  In  dede  bei  hald  not,  ne  do  his  office,  c  1430  LYDC;. 
Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  174  Wheresoevere  thou  hoold 
residence.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  u.  (1882)  104  They 
may  also  lawfully  hold  superioritte  ouer  their  brethren.  1631 
/;//:.  I-'un.  Men.  242  He  might  \\ell  haue  holden 

S'ace  with  the  worthiest.  1757  BEATTIE  \Volf  f?  Sheph,  10 
ne  With  whom  wit  holds  the  place  of  reason.  1809 
KENDALL  Trav.  I.  v.  40  Their  places,  therefore,  are  prac- 
tically holden  during  good  behaviour.  1827  SCOTT  Surg.  , 
Dau.  i,  Doctor  Grey  (he  might  hold  the  title  by  diploma  for 
what  I  know).  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689.  137 
Catholics  could  hold  rank  up  to  that  of  colonel. 

c.  Const,  of  vt  from  (the  superior  from  whom 
the  title  to  an  estate  or  office  is  derived).   Also_/S&r. 

6~  1205  LAY.  29377  And  a^ef  heom  sone  al  bis  a^rd,  of  him 
to  heoldenne.  c  1290  Bcket  2000  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  163  pe 
baronie  al-so,  pat  bou  halst  of  him  in  chef.  1495  Act  ii 
Hen.  I'! I,  c.  48  §  i  The  same  Castelles.  .be  holden  of  your 
Highnes  in  Chief  as  of  you  re  Crowne.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth. 
i.  iii.  118  The  Trust,  the  Office,  I  do  hold  of  you.  1636 
MASSINGER  Bash/.  Lover  \\.  iii,  I  hold  my  dukedom  from 
you,  as  your  vassal.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  iv.  i,  I  have  learnt 
to  hold  My  Life  from  none,  but  from  the  Gods  who  gave  it. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  68  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  "wwAft'odum  signifies  land  holden  of  a  superior  lord,  by 
military  or  other  services. 

d.  Mil.  To  keep  forcibly  against  an  adversary, 
defend ;  to  keep  possession  of,  occupy. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1135  And  [he]  held  Execestre  a^enes 
him.  1573  J.  SANIORD  Hours  Recreat.  (1576)  173  They 
tooke  and  held  the  Citie  with  force.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II, 
n.  iii.  164  To  Bristow  Castle,  which  they  say  Is  held  By 
Bushie,  Bagot,  and  their  Complices.  1649  J.  TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  West.  Voy.  to  Mount  Wks.  (1872)  18  The  main  Island 
is  held  for  the  Prince,  by  one  Captain  . .  called  Sir  John 
Grenville.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  723  With  what  Arms  We 
mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim  Of  Deitie  or  Empire. 
1867  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Virgil's  sEntid  40  The  foeman  holds 
the  wall.  1869  W.  LONGMAN  Hist.  Edw.  Ill,  I.  xvii.  319 
The  bridge  was  held  for  some  time.,  at  last  the  French  fled. 

e.  To  occupy,  be  in  (a  place) ;  also,  in  stronger 
sense,  To  remain  in,  retain  possession  or  occupa- 
tion of. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  iRolls)  7166  He  ber  be  croune  &  huld  be 
deis  mid  ober  atif  also.  13. .  K.Alis.  1154  Alisaundre  heold 
the  deys.  1*1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  124  As  if  science 
held  her  seat  Between  the  circled  arches  of  thy  brows.  1634 
MILTON  Counts  94  The  star,  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  1704  }.rVv,hwAbra-Mnlt 
u.  i.  456  One  who  holds  the  very  next  Apartment.  1885 
MRS.  PIRKIS  Lady  Lm>elace  II.  xxix.  123  For  the  nonce 
lighter  questions  held  his  brain.  1892  Illustr.  Land.  News 
7  May  559/3  His  first  piece,  .long  held  the  boards. 

f.  Jig.  Of  disease,  error,  etc. :   To  have  in  its 
power,  possess,  affect,  occupy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11829  Ydropsi  held  him  sua  in  threst. 

1420  Proclam.  Hen.  V  in  Rymer  Foedera  (1710)  917  Our 

sayd  Father  is  holden  wyth  divers  Sekeness.    1577  HANMER 

Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  241  The  detestable  heresie  of  Arius, 

!    which  held  their  minds  of  a  long  time.     1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 

v.  i.  116  Th'  affliction  of  my  minde  amends,  with  which 

|     I  feare  a  madnesse  held  me.    1711  HEARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.) 

.    III.  122  A  Feaver  that  held  him  for  about  a  Fortnight. 

1886  SEELEY  Short  Hist.  Napoleon  /,   iv.  §   i.    118   The 

intoxication  of  the  Marengo  campaign  still  held  him. 

7.  To  keep,  preserve,  retain  ;  not  to  lose,  let  go, 

part  with,  or  emit ;  to  detain  ;  to  arrest,  rivet  the 

attention  of. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  17  His  do5  niwe  win  on 
I  niwe  bytta,  and  argSer  by|?  je-healden  [Lindisf.  ^ehalden], 
(-1020  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  98  Him  sylfum  na 
healdende  of  eallum.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  50  pe  blake  cloo. . 
halt  his  heou  betere.  1258  Proclam.  Hen.  Ill,  We  senden 
i  ^ew  bis  writ  . .  to  halden  a  manges  ?ew  inehord.  a  1300 
!  Cursor  M.  13409 'Quarfor',  said  he,  'pus  has  bou  Halden 
be  god  wine  to  now?'  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x. 
vii.  (1495)  378  Cole  rake  in  asshes  holdeth  and  kepyth  fyre. 
1486  Dk.  St.  A  Ibans  C  vij  b,  If  she  holde  it  past  the  secundc 
day  after,  she  shall  be  hoole.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's 
Hitsb.  i.  (1586)  7  b,  But  I  holde  you  to  long  with  commenda- 
tion of  that..  I  pray  you  let  us  goe  to  dinner.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (*6\4)  333  Might.. dive  in  as  long  as  they  could 
hold  their  breath.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mug.  III.  335  Constant 
changes  of  scene  and  method  hold  the  attention.  1885 
E.  F.  BYRRNE  Entangled  II.  i.  xxiv.  isoShe.  .found  herself 
held  by  his  eyes. 

b.  With  extension  or  complement:  To  keep  m 
a  specified  place,  state,  condition,  or  relation ;  to 
oblige  to  adhere  to  ^a  promise  or  the  like  :  cf.  10). 
971  Blickl.  Horn.  189  pa  heht  Petrus  and  Paulus  on 
bendum  healdon.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  179  Heald  me  be 
wrache.  ^1205  LAY.  1044  }e.  .haldeS  me  inne  bende.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3183  Abraham  ..hald  still  bin  arm,  And  to  bi 
sun  do  bou  no  harm.  Ibid.  14405  Pharaon  -.  bat  bam  in 
seruage  held  lang.  £1374  CHAUCER  Attel.  $  Arc.  339 Thus 
holdithe  me  my  destenye  a  wrechche.  CUpxtDatr.  Iroy 
8083  To  hold  hym  in  hope  &  hert  hym  the  bettur.  1482 
Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  26  Beyng  holde  in  a  certeyn 
stupour  and  wondyr  of  mynde.  iS45  ASCHAM  Toxoph.  i. 
(Arb.)  83  Suche  a  ruble  of  shoters.  .as  wolde  holde  vs  talkyng 
whyles  tomorowe.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  iii.  aoj  Hit  grauuub 


HOLD. 

I'liHni  c,  \vlit,  h  you  ini^lit  h..u.'  h'-lil  liilll  to,  1754  RlcH- 
ARUSON  Graiuiison  (1820)  II.  286  The  captain  is  desirous  to 
hold  you  to  it.  1871  C.  E.  MAI-RICE  Stephen  Langtfln  iii. 
213  John's  army  was  held  in  check.  1892  Temple  Bar  Mag. 
Nov.  360  He  was  held  at  bay. 

c.  reft.  To  keep  oneself;  to  adhere,  remain,  keep. 
i'  1130  Halt  Mcitt.  25  Moni  halt  him  til  an  make.  1197  R. 
C>l.ouc.  (1724)  379  'pckyng',  he  seyde,  '  of  Engelond  halt 
hym  to  hys  bedde '.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6521  Moyses  him  hild 
awai.  Ibid.  10413  Quen  bat  he  heild  him  fra  hame.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  Ft.  B.  xx.  245  Holdeb  jow  in  vnyte.  c  1475  Kau/ 
Coilyar  373  For  thy,  hald  ?ow  fra  the  Court,  a  1533  LD. 
BERNERS  Huon  Iv.  187  Euery  man  praysed  gretelyHuon 
that  he  helde  hym  selfe  so  fennely.  1535  COVERDALE  "Job 
xx\vi.  2  Holde  the  still  a  litle.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel. 
n.  vii.  (1633)  98  Richard  held  himselfe  in  Ireland.  1861 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  \.  340  They  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  popular  current. 

t  d.  To  continue  to  occupy ;  to  remain  in  (a 
place)  ;  not  to  move  from  or  leave ;  to  '  keep '.  Obs. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lati's  T.  623  She  halt  hire 
chambre.  a  1450  Knt.  de  In  Tour  (1868)  64  Had  they  holde 
the  highe  waye.  "S'S  DoOGLAl  sEntis  in.  iii.  84  The 
schippis  haldand  the  deip  see.  11547  SURREY  ALneid  u. 
Poems  (1831)  131  Holding  al  way  the  chief  street  of  the  town. 
1795  OSBALDISTON  Brit.  Sportsvi.  477  If  it  be  rainy,  then  the 
hare  will  hold  the  highways  more  than  at  any  other  time. 

e.  Hunting.  To  keep  going ;  to  lead  or  drive 
(hounds).     Cf.  24. 

1891  Field  21  Nov.  792/2  We  found  Mark  . .  holding  the 
hounds  up  the  common  again.  1891  Ibid.  19  Dec.  954/2 
Laurance . .  held  his  hounds  across  the  valley. 

8.  To  keep  together,  to  keep  in  being,  existence, 
or  operation,  to  carry  on ;  to  convoke  and  preside 
over  (a  meeting,  assembly,  council,  or  the  like) ;  to 
go  through  formally,  perform  (any  proceeding  or 
function) ;  to  keep,  observe,  celebrate  (a  festival) ; 
to  carry  on,  sustain,  or  have  (communication,  in- 
telligence, conversation);  to  keep  (company, silence, 
etc.) ;  to  use  (language)  habitually  or  constantly ; 


V.   II. 

iiioo  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  1075  HI  ne  dorstan  nan  jefeoht 
healdan  wi5  Willelm  cyng_e.  Ibid.  an.  1085  Her  se  cyng 
bar  his  corona  and  heold  his  hired,  c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
85  Sein[t]  nicholas.  .bat  wune  heold  to  his  Hues  ende.  c  1205 
LAY.  4766  Belin  in  Euerewic  huld  eorlene  busting,  a  1225 
A  ncr.  R.  22  Worn  bet,  efter  Preciosa,  holdeS  silence,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  10215  A  mikel  fest_.bat  lues  held,  cruplbid. 
13363  (Trin.)  A  bridale  was  bere  on  1  halde.  1375  HARBOUR 
Bruce  \.  410  The  king  Eduuard.  .Come  to  strevillyne. .  For 
till  hald  thar  ane  assemble,  c  1450  Merlin  2  The  fendes  helden 
a  gret  conseill.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  3,  V.  8,  I  wyl  holde  you 
companye  thyder.  a  1535  MORE  Edw.  y  (1641)  3  The 
Parliament  holden  the  thirtieth  yeere  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth.  1570  SPENSER  Shcph.  Cal.  July  29  To  holden  chat 
with  seely  shepherds  swayne.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol. 
41  Had  he  held  intelligence  with  the  King  of  Granada. 
1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  v,  [They]  can  hold  conversation  in 
both  tongues.  1769  BLACKSTONK  Corntn.  IV.  xix.  267  Any 
county,  wherein  the  assists  are  held.  1814  CARY  Dante, 
Par.  xxvi.  93,  I  pray  thee  hold  Converse  with  me.  1840  J. 

8UINCY//W/.  Harvard  Univ.  I.  91  The  first  meeting  of  the 
orporatlon  . .  was  holden  on  the  i3th  of  the  ensuing  July. 
1849  MACAU  i.  AY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  I.  667  Several  opulent  gentle- 
men were  accused  of  holding  conventicles. 

b.  Mns.  f  (0)  To  perform  (a  particular  part  in 
concerted  music) ;  =  BEAK  z/.1  20.  Obs.  (<$)  To 
sustain  (a  note,  esp.  in  one  part  while  the  other 
parts  move). 

1885 '  RITA  *  Like  plan's  Kiss  xxiv.  180  The  vocal  thunder, 
having  terminated  in  a  prolonged  holding  of  the  low  E,  is 
followed  by  loud  applause.  1889  E.  PROUT  Harmony  xix. 
§  501  A  suspension  may  be  very  simply  defined  as  a  note  of 
one  chord  held  over  another  of  which  it  forms  no  part. 

t  9.  To  keep  unbroken  or  inviolate  ;  to  observe, 
abide  by  (a.  command,  vow,  promise,  faith,  etc.) ; 
the  opposite  of  to  break  or  violate.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  35  We  sceolan  ba  ten  bebodu  healdan. 
Ibid.  45  Gif  hi  nellab  healdan  Codes  aewe.  £1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  89  Ne  we  ne  moten  halden  moyses  e.  1258  Proclam. 
Hen.  Ill,  pset  heo  stedefa;stliche  healden  and  swenen  to 
healden..bo  isetnesses  bset  beon  imakede.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  10698  Hu  Sco  moght  hir  mari  and  hald  hir  vou.  ?<ii^66 
CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  266  Feith  ne  trouth  holdith  she  To 
freend  ne  felawe,  bad  or  good,  c  1400  Sffwaem*  Bab.  610, 
I  aske  nowe  of  the  To  holde  covenaunte  in  this  cas.  c  1475 
Ran/  Coilyar  449,  I  sail  hald  that  I  haue  hecht.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  v.  v.  260  To  Master  Broome,  you  yet 
shall  hold  your  word.  ^11625  FLETCHER  ll'emeri  Pleased 
v.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  II.  aoo/i  Tis  fit  you  hold  your  word,  sir. 

1 1O.  To  oblige,  bind,  constrain ;  in  later  use, 
chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  holden.  Obs.  or  arch. 

triMS  LAY.  9459  pe  to  fehte  heom  scolde  halden.  1382 
WYCLIF  2  Kings  iv.  8  Ther  was  there  a  grete  womnian, 
that  heelde  hym,  that  he  ete  brede.  c  1385  CHAICER 
L.  G.  W.  1443  Hypsip.,  Thanne  were  I  holde  to  quyte  thy 
laboure.  ?  a  1400  Prater  of  Ploweman  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(18101  VI.  113  And  thus  ys  my  brother  y-holde  to  done 
to  me.  14..  HOCCLEVE  Compl.  Virgin  138  Thou  art  as 
moche.  or  more,  holde  him  to  hyde,  Than  Sem,  bat  hehd  his 
Fadir  Noe.  1582-8 \Hist.  James  F/(i8o*)  71  His  brother 
should  not  be  haldin  to  answere  onie  farder  in  that  mater. 
1794  S.  WILLIAMS  i'ermont  253  They  could  not  view  them- 
selves as  holden.  .to  submit. 

f  b.  To  be  holden  :  to  be  obliged,  under  obliga- 
tion to  (any  one),  to  be  BEHOLDEN.  Obs.  or  arch. 

CI3SO  ll'ill.  Palcrne  317  To  bis  man  &  his  meke  wif 
most  y  am  holde.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  374  MS.  Hurl. 
3490)  Whereof  to  him  in  speciall  above  all  other  I  am  most 
holde.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  <y  V.  34  We  be  moche  holden  to 
you.  1519  Inttrl.  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  15 
Greatly  am  I  now  holden  unto  thee.  1666  Ptrvs  Diary 
9  Apr.,  So  we.  .turned  back,  being  holden  to  the  gentleman. 

4'J  —  - 


HOLD. 

C.    To  hold  to  bail :  to  bind  or  constrain  by  bail  ; 
see  BAIL  sb.l,  csp.  the  note  after  sense  6. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xxv,  Pickwick  and  Tupman  he  had 
already  held  to  bail.  1890  Times  (weekly  ed.)  28  Feb.  2/3 
[He]  was  wrongfully  held  to  bail  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

11.  To  keep  back  from  action,  hinder,  prevent, 
restrain ;  ref.  to  restrain  oneself,  refrain,  forbear. 
Qhs.  or  arch.  exc.  in  special  phrases  ;  spec.  b.  To 
keep  in,  refrain  from  ^speech,  noise,  etc.) :  see  also 
hold  one's  TOXGCE. 

£-897  K..  &u  BED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxiii.  220  Ac  se  visa 
hilt  his  spracce  and  bitt  timan.  971  Blickl.  How.  37  pact 
we  us  healdan. .  wij?  ba  heafodlican  leahtras.  a  iyx>Cursor 
M.  13647  He  allan  bat  dos  his  will,  And  halds  him  fra  dedis 
ill.  138*  WVCLIF  Luke  xxiv.  16  Sothli  her  wen  weren 
holdun,  lest  the!  knewen  him.  1484  CAXTON  Fables o/ALsop 
m.  iii,  Who  holdeth  now  me  that  wyth  my  foote  I  breke 
not  thyn  hede?  1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Apoph.  288  To  suche 
poynte  that  thou  maiest  not  hold  vomit yng.  1566  GAS- 
COIGNE  Supposes  i.  i,  Holde  thy  talking,  nourse,  and  harken 
to  me.  1641-3  EARL  OF  NEWCASTLE  Declar.  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  11721)  V.  137  Let  them  call  them  what  they 
will,  so  they  would  hold  their  Fingers  from  them.  1774 
T.  JEFFERSON  Autobiog.  App.  Wks.  1859  I.  131  The  only 
restraining  motive  which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xxv,  I  wish  you'd  hold  your 
noise  !  1891  Graphic  Christm.  No.  20/3  He  had  reluctantly 
held  his  fire,  determined  to  wait  till  he  could  'mak  siccar'. 

12.  To  have  or  keep  in  the  mind,  entertain :  a. 
(a  feeling,  etc.)   Obs.  or  arch. 

a  looo  Be<ntntl/{Z.)  1954  Hio.  .heold  heah-lufan  w!6  haele- 
J»a  brego.  £1205  LAY.  30198  And  for  here  muchele  luue  ba 
heolde  heore  aldren.  '579  SPENSER  Sfapk,  CaJ.  Jan.  64 
She  . .  of  my  rural!  musick  holdeth  scorne.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  in.  ii.  17  Protheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of 
thee.  1595  —  John  in.  iv.  90  You  hold  too  heynous  a  re- 
spect of  greefe.  1637  HEVLIN  Answ.  Burton  Pref.  Civa, 
If  they  hold  a  Reverend  esteerae  of  those  who  [etc.].  1801 
LEYDEN  Mcrinaid  xlv.  That  heart.  .Can  hold  no  sympathy 
with  mine.  1846  H.  IORRENS  Rem.  Milit.  Lit.  I.  39  The 
first.. who  acknowledged  the  tactical  theory  and  held  great 
account  of  those  who  practised  it. 

b.  (a  belief,  opinion,  doctrine,  etc.)  ;  To  accept 
and  entertain  as  true  ;  to  believe. 

1340  Ayenb.  134  We  J>et  |>e  ri3te  byleaue  hyealdeb.  1485 
CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  224,  I  holde  the  cristen  fayth.  1579 
GOSSON  Sch,  Abuse  ( Arb.)  65  Let  me  holde  the  same  pro- 
position still.  1608  TOPS liLL.yrr/tv^.j  134  All  the  Egyptians 
holde  opinion,  that  the  Crocodile  is  a  Diuinatour.  1667  EARL 
OF  CARDIGAN  in  \-ztk  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  9 
The  Church  of  England  holds  the  three  creeds  as  well  as 
we.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Contents  i.  iii.  §  36  It 
appears,  that  Aristotle  also  held  the  world's  animation. 
1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689.  102  Those  who  held 
most  strongly  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers.  1892  Monist  II.  162  Justified  in  holding 
this  view. 

C.  With  obj.  clause  :  To  be  of  opinion,  think, 
consider,  believe  (that"}. 

a  1300  Saruntn  xiii.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862!  a  Ihc  hold  a  fole 
bat  he  be.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  2507  (Trin.)  pei  helde  heres 
was  be  lond.  1413  Pi/gr.  Sowte  tCaxton)  i.  v.  (1859)  5,  I 
holde  nought  that  al  be  trewe  that  he  seyth,  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Matt.  xxii.  23  The  Saduces  which  holde  that  there  is 
no  resurreccion.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n.  ii.  87  It  is  held,  That 
Valour  is  the  chiefe^t  Vertue.  1771  JOHNSON  Left,  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  7  July,  She  holds  that  both  Frank  and  his  master 
are  much  improved.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  15, 
I  hold.- that  the  details.. are  altogether  unhistorical. 

d.  With  obj.  and  complement  or  extension  :  To 
think,  consider,   esteem,  regard  as.     Const,  with 
simple  compl.  or  (arch.}  with  as,  for,  or  with  infin. 

ciaoo  Vices  <$•  Virtues  63  And  halt  him  seluen  for  ierSe. 
c  zsos  LAY.  8082  Heo  heolden  hine  for  baehne  godd.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  192  Holde6  hit  alle  blisse  uorte  uallen  in  mis- 
liche  of  J>eps  fondunges.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27135  pou  haldes 
J>in  aun  gilt  bot  light.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  141  And  to 
ben  holden  digne  of  reuerence.  —  Reet>e'$  7".  288  When 
this  lape  is  tald  another  day,  I  sal  been  halde  a  daf, 
a  cokenay.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  63,  I  requyre  yow  that 
ye  holde  me  for  excused,  n  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
Aural,  (1546)  M  vijj  b,  They  were  holden  and  reputed  as 
goddes  after  their  death.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  / 
T '.  in.  202,  I  hold  mine  own  Religion  so  good,  as  it  needs 
not  fetch  lustre  from  the  disgrace  of  another.  1779  J.  MOORE 
View  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  L  xxiii.  179  The  very  idea  of  resist- 
ance., they  hold  as  absurd.  1849  MACAULAY///J/.  Eng.  viii. 
II.  364  For  their  absence  the  king  was  held  responsible. 
1855  Ibid.  xii.  III.  185  He  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as 
cheap  as  his  own.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  419  If  you 
would  not  scruple  in  holding  Paley  for  an  honest  man. 

e.  Of  a  judge  or  court :   To  state  as  an  authori- 
tative opinion  ;  to  lay  down  as  a  point  of  law ;  to 
decide. 

164*  tr.  Perkins*  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  306.  135  It  hath  been 
holden  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  third  that  [etc.]. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  iii.  49  It  is  clearly  held,  that 
one  acquitted  as  principal  may  be  indicted  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  111.  360  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  renewed  lease  was  a  new 
acquisition,  which  vested  in  the  daughter  as  a  purchaser. 
1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  i.  vi.  47  The  Court,  .held  that  the  plea 
to  its  jurisdiction  was  insufficient. 

f.  To  have  in  a  specified  relation  to  the  mind  or 
thought ;  to  entertain  a  specified  feeling  towards ; 
in   such  phrases  as  to  hold  in  esteem,  contempt^ 
memory }  etc. 

.  transitive  verbs  may  usually  be  substi- 
tuted ;  thus  to  hold  in  esteem  =  to  esteem  ;  to  hold  in  con- 
temJ>t=.lQ  despise  ;  to  hold  in  memory  — \n  remember. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2610  Vone  lasce. .  AIs  in  despit  sco  haldes 
me.  Ibid.  4245  Putifer  .  .  held  iosrph  in  mensk  and  are. 
a  "533  LD-  OOattU  Cold.  />•<-.  M.  Aui  i  ;.  b,  In 
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so  hyghe  estimation  it  holdeth  the  virtuous.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  XichoLi^s  I'oy.  in.  xxi.  in  The  temple  of 
Solomon,  .which  they  holde  in  great  reverence.  1611  HIBLE 
Phil.  ii.  29  Hold  such  in  reputation.  1718  Freethinker 
No.  64  F  7  Magna  Charta  . .  with  Us  is  justly  held  in  the 
greatest  Veneration.  1875  JOWETT  I'lato  ied.  2)  III.  304 
The  wise  and  mighty  one  \vho  is  to  be  held  in  honour. 

f  13.  To  offer  as  a  wager  ;  to  wager,  bet,  '  lay  . 

c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  (E.E.T.S.)  xvi.  328,  I  hold  here  a 
grote  she  lykys  me  not  weyll.  1530  PALSGR.  691/2,  I  holde 
the  a  penye  I  tell  the  where  this  bell  ivngeth.  1594  GREENE 
&  LODGE  Looking  Glassc  Wks.  iRtldg.)  126/1, 1  hold  my  cap 
to  a  noble  that  the  Usurer  hath  given  him  some  gold. 
1698  VANBRUCH  Prov.  Wife  n.  i,  Const.  I'll  hold  you  a 
guinea  you  don't  make  her  tell  it  you.  Sir  John.  I'll  hold 

Jou  a  guinea  I  do.     1719  D'URFEV  Pills  II.  54  I'll  hold  ye 
ve  Guineas  to  four.     1768  GOI.DSM.  Good-*,  Man  ii.  Wks. 
(Globe)  618/2  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear, 
t  b.  To  accept  as  a  wager.   Obs. 
1530  PALSGR.  586/2  Lay  dpwne  your  monaye,  I  holde  it, 
sus  boutez  vostre  argent,  je  Ic  tiens.     1591  GREENE  Disc. 
Coosnagc  (1592)  7  Saith  the  Connie,  I  durst  laie  xii.  d.  more. 
I  hold  it  saith  the  barnacle.     1626  Scogin's  Jests  in  Shaks. 
Jest  Bk.  (1864)  II.  103  Yes  . .  and  on  that  I  will  lay  twenty 
pound.     I  hold  it  said  the  knight :  lay  downe  the  Money. 

T  14.  Billiards.   —  HOLE  v.}  6.     [A  corruption 
of  hole,  by  association  of  holed  and  hold :  cf.  2,  5.] 
1869  BLACKLEY  Word  Gossip  74  A  player  is  continually 
said  to  have  held  a  ball  when  he  drives  it  into  a  pocket. 
1877  BARTI.ETT  Diet.  Atner.  <ed,  4)  283  Billiard  players  say, 
'  I  held  the  ball',  instead  of  I  holed  it. 
II.  Intransitive  and  absolute  uses. 

15.  To  do  the  act  of  holding;  to  keep  hold;  to 
maintain   one's   grasp;    to   cling.     Also   with   by 
(t ///(?«,  to]. 

(App.  by  is  instrumental :  cf.  'beheld  the  pig  by  the  ears' 
with  he  held  by  the  pig's  ears'.) 

c  1305  St.  Dunstan  82  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  36  J>e  deuel 
wrickede  her  and  ber  :  and  he  [Dunstan]  huld  euere  faste. 
1549  LATIMER  amaSfrm,  bef.  Ed-w.  VI  (Arb.)  59  He  toke 
sanctuary,  and  held  by  the  homes  of  the  aultare.  1551  T. 
WILSON  Logikc  (1580)  35  b,  Some  hold  fast  upon  the  saiyng 
of  sainct  Augustine,  and  build  wonders  upon  that  text. 
156*  J.  HEYWOOD  Proi*.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  171  Holde  fast 
when  ye  haue  it.  a.  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb.)  22  Do 
as  if  you  were  going  over  a  Bridge,  .hold  fast  by  the  Rail. 
1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xiv.  (1813)  195  If  the  plants  hold 
tight  to  the  pots.  1842  TENNYSON  Epic  21  There  was  no 
anchor,  none,  To  hold  by. 

•f*  b.  In  the  imperative,  used  in  offering  or  pre- 
senting ;  =  Here  !  take  it !    [  =  F.  tiens ^  Sc.  haej] 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  vi.  154  Holde  here,  worthy 
knyghte  Reynawde,  I  gyve  you  my  suster  to  your  wyfFand 
spouse.  1567  HARMAN  Caveat  39  Holde,  here  is  a  couple 
of  pence  for  thee.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \.  iv.  166  Hold, 
there's  money  for  thee.  1605  —  Macb.  n.  i.  4  Hold,  take 
my  Sword. 

c.  Commerce.  To  retain  goods,  etc. ;  not  to  sell. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer ^(1891)  149  What  will  you 

take  for  that  cattle  station  . .  ?  No  use  holding,  you  know. 
1899  Standard  7  Nov.  6/6  Spinners  are  holding  tenaciously 
for  full  rates. 

d.  Of  a  female  animal  :  To  retain  the  seed ;  to 
conceive.     Also  to  hold  to  (the  male\ 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hnsb.  i.  iii.  (1668)  34  To  know 
whether  your  Mare  hold  to  the  Horse  or  no.  1617  —  Caval. 
i.  40  It  is  most  infallible  that  she  holdeth.  1851  Jrnl.  1\. 
Agric.  Soc.  XII.  i.  64  A  disposition  in  cows  to  conceive  (or 
'  hold  to  the  bull  ')•  1801  Field  28  Nov.  805/2  The  chances 
are  against  the  mare  holding. 

16.  Of  things :  To  maintain  connexion  ;  to  remain 
fast  or  unbroken  ;  not  to  give  way  or  become  loose, 

c  1398  CHAUCER  Fortune  38  Yit  halt  thin  ancre  and  yit  thow 
mayst  aryue.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  142  And  \>t  nose 
were  kutt  al  awey  but  bat  it  held  faste  at  hope  ^e  eendis  . . 
of  be  wounde.  1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  iCamden)  65  They 
let  fall  the  thyrde  ancre,  which,  thankvd  be  AlmyghtyGod, 
helde  fast.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iii.  36  If  the  spnndge 
hold,  the  Cocke's  mine.  1648  Cornu-Copia  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(1810)  VI.  33  To  make  glue  for  the  joining  of  boards  ,.  that 
shall  hold  faster  than  the  boards  themselves.  i79$OsBALDis- 
TON  Brit.  Sport  sin.  259  One  of  them  will  hold  better  than 
two  of  the  common  sort  [of  nails],  1891  lllvstr.  Loud. 
News  31  Jan.  140/3  The  helm  was  perfectly  sound,  and  the 
lashings  held  bravely.  1893  Lon^in.  Mag.  Apr.  552  The 
lock  held. 

17.  To  maintain   one's    attachment ;   to  remain 
faithful  or  attached;  to  adhere,  keep,  *  stick  * /<? ; 
to  abide  by.    cSometimes  approaching  sense  21.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  We.  .biheten  him  festliche  bat 
we  wolden  cure  to  him  holden.  c  1300  Havelok  1171  And 
J>at  she  sholde  til  him  holde.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  355 
For  she. .  Hath  set  me  for  a  finall  ende  The  point,  wherto 
that  I  shall  holde.  1611  BIBLE  Matt.  vi.  24  Hee  will  holde 
to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  i.  iii,  77  If  they  hold  to  their  Principles.  1865  Jrnl. 
A'.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  n.  323  Herefordshire  has  held  stoutly  by 
its  native  breed.  1879  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  iv.  xxviii. 
299  The  Queen,  .held  to  her  purpose. 

18.  To  have  capacity  or  contents  ;  spec,  in  Hunt- 
ing, said  of  a  covert :  To  contain  game. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xl.  (1887)  230,  I   wishe   the 
roome.  .large  to  holde,  andconuenient  to  holde  handsomely. 
1891  Field  21  Nov.  791/2  It  [a  covert]  did  not  hold  t 
and  we  went  on  to..Hourke's  Gorse.     1893  Ibid,  ii  Feb. 
190/1  Leslie's  Gorse  did  not  hold. 

19.  To  hold  property  by  some  tenure,  to  derive 
title  to  something  (of  at  from  a  sup-. 

c  «75  Luite  Ron   102   in  (>.  i-'..  J/A, -.  96  Henri  king  of 

engelunde,  of  hym  he  halt,  and  to  hym  buhfc>.     r  1330  K. 

IB    Chron.  (iSio;  42   He  com    \iito  Gayne-.burgh,  of 

forto  halde.    1470-85  MALORY  .-J  rthun.  vii,  He  made 

alle  lordes  that  helde  of  the  croune  to  come  in.   i$5oCROWLEY 

Last  Trump.  1^34  As  thou  doest  hold  of  thy  kyng,  so  doth 


HOLD. 

thy  lenaunt  bolde  of  the.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gavt.  Kng. 
\.  Iv.  117*9)  98  A  second  sort  of  men  that  made  the  King 
uncapable  to  hold  by  Conquest,  was  the  Clergy.  1734  tr. 
Koltin's  Anc.  Hist.  '1827)  I.  Pref.  9  Not  holding  of  a 
superior  power.  1868  Jrnl.  R.Agric.  Sec.  IV.  n.  264  Mr. 
Sisin.m  holds  under  a  21  years'  lease.  1869  W.  LONGMAN 
Hist.  fcdw.  Ill,  I.  xi.  206  Men  holding  by  knight's  service, 
T  b.  Of  a  possession  or  right :  To  be  held  i^or 
from}.  Obs. 

1648  CROMWELL  in  Carlyle  (1871)  II.  106  A  Lease  which 
holds  of  your  College,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-T.  (Arb-)  64 
Allodium  . .  signifies  Land  that  holds  of  nobody  ;  we  have 
no  such  Land  in  England.  1665  DRYDEN  Ind.  Enif.  i.  ii, 
l^ly  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none. 

20.  To  depend  ;  to  belong  or  pertain.    Const.  oft 
•\-ott,  at.     Now  only  mfig.  from  19. 

<  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  Iviii.  (1869)  171  It  holt  not 
of  hire  but  of  yow  ;  Helpeth  me!  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
23  What  euyll  woldest  thou  doo— if  hit  helde  at  no  man  but 
at  the.  1485  —  Paris  #  V.  63  It  holdeth  not  on  me.  1589 
PUTTEXHAM  Ettg.  Poesic  in.  xxiv.  [xxv.]  (Arb.)  294  Yet  are 
generally  all  rare  things  and  such  as  breede  maruell  and 
admiration  somewhat  holding  of  the  vndecent.  1664  DRYDEN 
Rival  Ladies\.  iii,  Julia  goes  first,  Gonsalvo  hangs  on  her, 
And  Angelina  holds  upon  Gonsalvo,  as  I  on  Angelina.  1889 
W.  S.  LILLY  Century  Revol.  146  No  wonder,  for  genius 
holds  of  the  noumenal. 

21.  To  hold  with  (arch,  of,  ^on,  for} :  to  main- 
tain allegiance  to  ;  to  side  with,  be  of  the  party  of ; 
mod.  colloq.  to  agree  with  or  approve  of.    (Cf.  i  ~. 

1154  O.  J£.  Chron.  an.  1140  p  6  Dat  he  neure  ma  mid  te 
king  his  brother  wolde  halden.  c  1300  Havclok  2308  He 
swore,  pat  he  sholde  with  him  halde  Boj?e  ageynes  stille 
and  bolde.  -.-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  JF.  Prol.  458  They 
aughte  rathere  with  me  for  to  holde.  c  1460  Tffivneley 
Myst.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  xiv.  47  Any.  .That  wyll  not  hold  holly 
on  me  [Herod],  And  on  mahowne.  1485  CAXTON  Ckas.  Ct. 
224,  I  am  a  paynym,  &  holde  for  my  god  Mahoun.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  ErasM.  Par.  i  Cor.  i  Therof  rose  these 
sediciouse  wordes,  I  holde  of  Apollo,  I  holde  of  Cephas,  I 
hold  of  Paule.  1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  11619)  115 
Some  there  were,  that  held  with  both  sides.  1786  tr.  Beck- 
ford's  Vathek  (1868)  4  It  was  not  with  the  orthodox  that  he 
usually  held.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  I.  i,  These,  and 
what  holds  of  these  may  pray,— to  Beelzebub,  or  whoever 
will  hear  them.  1895  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  502,  I  don't  hold 
with  him  buying  flowers  when  his  children  haven't  got 
enough  to  eat. 

22.  To  maintain  one's  position  (against  an  adver- 
sary) ;  of  a  place,  to  be  held  or  occupied  ;  to  hold 
out :  cf.  41  j. 

a  1132  O.  E,  Chron.  an  1123  f  7  Se  kyng  held  stranglice 
hem  to  ^eanes.  c  1305  St.  Edmund  493  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
84  pe  Couent  ek  of  Canterbury  a;en  seint  Edmund  hulde 
f;ibte.  1340  HAH  POLE  Pr.  Cause.  4144  Alle.. pat  o-gaynes 
Goddes  Taghe  will  halde.  14..  Songs  fy  Carols  \$th  C. 
(Percy  Soc.)  27  Her  husbondes  agens  hem  durn  not  holde. 
1513  in  Halliwell  Lett.  Kings  Eng.  I.  279  As  touching 
Berwick  . .  it  hath  ere  this  holden  against  great  puissance. 
1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  in.  xiii.  170  Our  force  by  Land 
Hath  Nobly  held.  1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  40  Beating 
downe  such  holds  as  held  against  him.  a.  1713  ELLWOOD 
Autobiog.  (1765)  3  [He]  betook  himself  to  London,  that  City 
then  holding  for  the  Parliament. 

fi$.  1776  Maiden  Aunt  I.  145  Do  you  not  hold  for  con- 
gruity  of  soul  in  friendship,  as  well  as  love  ? 

23.  To  continue,  remain,  or  'keep'  in  a  state 
or  course  ;  to  last,  endure. 

c  1200  ORMIN  3253  Uss  birrb  beginnenn  god  to  don,  & 
haldenn  a  ^aeronne.  13. .  Coer  de  L.  2419  To  another  town 
he  went  and  held  there.  1465  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No. 
514  II.  209  If  the  werr  hold.  1573  Tt'ssER  Hnsb.  xxiii. 
{1878)62 The  housing  of  cattel  while  winter  doth  hold.  1611 
SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  36  Your  resolution  cannot  hold. 
1684  Scandtrbtg  Rediv.  vi.  132  He  en t red  into  a  Treaty 
with  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  which  held  a  long  time.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iii.  (1840)  61  The  Battle,  they  said,  held 
two  Hours.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  I.  v.  18 
The  bloom  of  beauty  holds  but  a  very  few  years.  1856 
KANE  Arcf.  Expl,  II.  xxii.  219,  I  was  only  too  glad, 
however,  to  see  that  their  appetites  held.  1888  '  FLOR. 
WARDEN  '  Woman  s  Face  II.  xiii.  55  The  frost  still  held. 
b.  with  compl.  or  extension. 

c  1460  Toivncley  Myst.  xxiii.  193  A,  ha  !  hold  still  thore  ! 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  v.  9  So  Naaman  came  ..  and 
helde  still  at  the  dore  of  Eliseus  house.  —  Luke  vi.  42 
Holde  styll  Brother,  I  wil  pjucke  y'moate  out  of  thyne  eye. 


1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  \.  \.  91, 1  will  hold  friends  with  you 
Lady.  1703  T.  N.  City  #  C.  Purchaser  242  Shingles 
seldom  hold  to  be  all  4  Inches  broad.  1865  KINGSLKY 


Htrau.  i,  Hold  still,  horse  !  1873  BURTON  hist.  Scot.  V. 
Ivii.  180  They  held  at  him  in  this  fashion  to  the  very  end. 
1879  MINTO  Defoe  x.  161  Editors  of  journals  held  aloof 
from  him.  1890  W.  C.  RUSSELL  Ocean  Frag.  IILxxvii.  54 
The  weather  held  phenomenally  silent. 

c.  To  be  or  remain  valid  ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  in 
force ;  to  apply.     Also  to  hold  good,  to  hold  true. 

^1315  SHOREHAM  64  That  treuthynge  darf  naut  healde. 
1581  PETTIK  Guazzo's  Civ.  Con?-,  in.  (1586)  127  b,  My  rule 
holdeth  nut.  1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  ///,  n.  iii.  7  Doth  the 
newes  hold  of  good  Icing  Edwards  death  ?  159)5  —  i  Hen. 
//',  i.  ii.  34  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well  too.  1607 
—  Timon  v.  i.  4  Does  the  Rumor  hold  for  true,  That  hee'.-> 
so  full  of  Gold?  1674  PLAVFORD  Skill  Mus.  MI.  4  This  Rule 
lik'-v. i>e  holds,  if  the  Notes  descend  a  second,  c  1680 
BBVKKIOCB  S\->-ur.  (1729)  I.  n  The  same  reason  holds  good 
also  as  to  the  sacremeni  of  the  Lord's  supper.  1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder  N  -jick  will  hold  true  of  him  \vlikh 

is  applied  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  1825  McCl'L- 
LOCH  PoL  Econ.  i.  15  It  will  hold  good  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  instant.  1841  Jrnl.  R.  A^ric.  Soc.  II.  n.  n,->  The 
.same  reason  holds  with  regard  to  corn.  1871  h 
Charac.  ii.  (1876)  33  The  saying  of  the  poet  holds  true  in  a 
large  degree.  1892  H.  K.  'MILL  Realm  Xat.  vii.  101  I  Iii-. 
law  does  not  hold  for  gases. 

24.  To  continue  to  go,  keep  going,  go  on,  move 
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on,  proceed,  continue,  or  make  one's  way.  Now 
esp.  to  hold  on  one's  way  or  course. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  945  And  ilk  fowle  tuke  the  flicht 
..Held  hame  to  thar  hant,  and  thar  berbery.  1450-70 
Golagros  $  Gaui.  126  The  heynd  knight  at  his  haist  held  to 
the  tovne.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Philomcne  (Arb.)  114  But  if 
they  hold  on  head,  And  scorne  to  bear  my  yoke.  1627  J. 
CARTER  Plaine  ff  Compend.  Expos.  124  It  lyeth  us  in  hand 
to  hold  on  our  way.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serm.  vii.  183  He 
held  on  his  way  from  the  city.  1793  BURNS  Wandering 
Willie,  Here  awa,  there  awa  haud  awa  hame.  1850  R.  G. 
CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  242  We  pro- 
ceeded in  a  westerly  course,  and  held  up  the  lovely  valley 
of  Bakatla.  1889  DOYLE  Micali  Clarke  xxxiv.  376  I've  held 
on  my  course  when  better  men  than  you  have  asked  me  to 
veil  topsails.  1891  Field  24  Oct.  633/1  Instead  of  holding 
to  Oakhill  Wood,  the  pack  bore  to  the  right.  1891  ll-iil.  .;  > 
Jan.  153/1  The  merry  chase  held  forward  up  the  hill. 

f  25.  To  avail,  profit,  be  of  use  :  in  interrogative 
or  negative  sentences.  Obs. 

£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  Hwet  halt  be  wredSe  seodSan  bu.-, 
god  almihtin  hauet  ihaten  ?  Ibid.  33  Ne  halt  nawiht  bat 
scrift.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  105  t>p  was  bis  lond  kyngles, 
wat  halt  yt  to  telle  longe?  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  918  What  halt 
it  long  to  striue  ?  Mi  leue  y  take  at  te.  c  1380  Sir 
Fernmb.  1602  What  halt  hit  muche  her-of  to  telle,  to 
drecchen  ous  of  our  lay  ? 

26.  To  take  place,  be  held  ;  to  occur,  prevail. 
1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  420  II.  60  The  gayle  delyverye 

holdeth  not  this  daye.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II.  v.  ii.  52  What 
newes  from  Oxford  ?  Hold  those  lusts  &  Triumphs?  1643 
PRYNNE  Sov.  Pouter  Parl.  i.  l.ed.  2)  15  The  Estates  and 
Parliament  general!  of  France  .  .  met  and  held  but  twice  in 
the  yeare  only.  1892  Field  19  Mar.  404/1  Stormy  weather 
again  holds  in  north  of  Scotland. 

27.  (for  refl.)  To  restrain  oneself,  refrain,  forbear  ; 
to  cease,  stop,  give  over.     Often  in  imper.  as  an 
exclamation  :   =  Stop  !   arch. 

1589  P.  IVE  tr.  Du  Bellay's  Instr.  Warres  265  If  a  third 
doe  crie  hould,  to  the  intent  to  pane  them.  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  v.  viii.  34  Lay  on,  Macduffe,  And  damn'd  be  him, 
that  first  cries  hold,  enough,  a  1610  HEAI.EY  Theophrastus 
(1636)  170  When  he  heareth  any  Fidlers,  he  cannot  hold  but 
he  must  keepe  time.  1632  SIR  T.  HAWKINS  tr.  Matltieu's 
Unhappy  Prosp.  121  She  could  not  hold  from  saying  this. 
1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  vii.  19  Hold  fast  Gunner,  do 
not  fire  till  we  hail  them.  1672  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal  \.  i.  f  Arb.)  117  Well,  I  can  hold  no  longer  .  .there's 
no  induring  of  him.  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna  i.  iv,  Hold,  .a 
thought  has  struck  me  !  1818  SHELLEY  Rosalind  297  '  Hold, 
hold  !'  He  cried,—'  I  tell  thee  'tis  her  brother  !' 

28.  In  shooting  :  To  take  aim,  to  aim. 

Hold  on,  to  aim  directly  at  the  game.  Hold  ahead,  to 
aim  ahead  of  it. 

1881  GRKENER  Gun^Z^  It  is  a  much  disputed  point  amongst 
all  who  use  the  gun  whether  the  shooter  should  'hold  on  ' 
or  '  ahead  '. 

III.  Phrases.  (To  h.  the  plough,  the  reins,  one's 
sides,  see  2  and  3  c  ;  to  h.  to  bail,  see  10  c.  ;  to  h. 
good,  h.  true,  see  23  c.  To  h.  at  BAY  (jiM  3  ,  to  h. 
ones  BREATH,  to  h.  a  CANDLE  to,  to  HAVE  audio  h., 
to  h.  the  FIELD,  to  h.  one's  GROUND,  to  h.  with  the 
HAKE  and  run  with  the  hounds,  to  h.  ones  JAW,  to 
h.  one's  NOSE,  to  h.  ones  PEACE,  to  h.  (in)  PLAY,  to 
h.  SHORT,  to  h.  TACK,  to  h.  ones  TONGUE,  etc.  : 
see  these  words.) 

29.  Hold  (.  .)  hand. 

a.  To  hold  ones  hand  :  to  stay  or  arrest  one's 
hand  in  the  act  of  doing  something  ;  hence  gen.  to 
refrain,  forbear. 

c  1460  Towneley  Ulyst.  iv.  260,  I  byd  the  hold  thi  hand. 
"535  COVERDALE  i  Cliron.  xxi[i|.  15  It  is  ynough,  holde 
now  thy  hande.  1602  Narcissus  (1893)654  Dorastus,  hold 
thy  handes,  for  I  am  slaine.  1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  ill.  64 
Called  for  an  Axe  to  cut  the  Mizan  Shrouds  .  .  He  bad  him 
hold  his  hand  a  little.  1768  Ross  Helenore  30  (Jam.)  She 
bads  her  hand.  1889  J.  S.  WINTER  Mrs.  Hob  \.  vii.  uSShe 
knew  when  to  hold  her  hand  and  when  to  pile  on  all  her 
strength. 

t  b.  To  hold  hand:  (a)  to  bear  a  haud,  to  con- 
tribute help  or  support,  co-operate,  concur  ;  (6)  to 
be  on  an  equality  with,  to  match  (quot.  1595).  Obs. 

1582-8  Hist.  Jas.  K/(i8o4)  237  The  queene  of  England 
directit  Sr.  Johnne  Forester,  warden  of  the  middle  marches 
..to  mak  sum  incursiount-s  against  the  borderers  on  llie 
syde  of  Scotland,  and  she  should  hald  hand  upoun  hir  syrle 
that  they  should  not  escape  butt  captiuitye  or  punishment. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  \\.  i.  494  She  in  beautie,  education,  blood, 
Holdes  hand  with  any  Princesse  of  the  world.  1616  Rich 
Cabinet  i  N  .),  Curtesie  and  charitie  doe  commonly  hold  hands 
together.  1717  Wodrovt  Corr.  (1843!  II.  218,  I  hope  you'll 
hold  hand  to  this  History  of  the  Sufferings,  since  you  have 
it  so  much  at  heart. 

t  c.  To  hold  in  hand  :  to  assure  (one)  ;  to  main- 
tain (that  .  .  '.).  To  pay  attention  to  ;  to  keep  in 
expectation  or  suspense  (  see  HAND  sb.  29  c,  e).  Obs. 

1530  PALSOR.  587/1  He  holdeth  me  in  hande  that  he  wyll 
ryde  out  of  towne.  1658  W.  BUKTON  Itjn.  Anton.  127  They 
.  .who  hold  in  hand  that  this  Chester  .  .  was  so  named  from 
a  Gyant  the  builder  thereof. 

30.  Hold  .  .  bead. 

a.  To  hold  one's  head  high  :  to  behave  proudly 
or  arrogantly,  b.  To  hold  tip  one's  head  (fig.)  :  to 
maintain  one's  dignity,  self-respect,  or  cheerfulness. 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  28  None  can  holde  up  their 
hedds,  or  dare  shewe  their  faces  -  .  that  are  not  thought 
honest.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  iv.  30  Do's  he  not  hold 
vp  his  head  (as  it  were  ?)  and  strut  in  his  gate  ?  1707  NORRIS 
Treat.  Humility  viii.  339  The  proud  man  holds  up  his  head 
too  high  to  see  his  way.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II. 
585  He  had  never  held  up  his  head  since  the  Chancellor  had 


been  dragged  into  the  justice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier. 
1867  TROLLOPE  Ckron.  Bttrset  II.  hi.  131,  I  have  desired  that 
they  should  be  able  to  hold  their  heads  high  in  the  world. 

31.  Hold  one's  own.  To  maintain  one's  position 
against  a  competitor  or  an  opposing  force  of  any 
kind  ;  to  stand  one's  ground. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  11810)71  Sir  Harald.  -Fulle  wele 
his  awen  suld  hald,  if  he  had  kept  his  treuth.  1526  Pilgr. 
1'erf.  iW.de  W.  1531)  98  Neuer  saye  Mea  i  nlfa.  .  but  holde 
thyne  uwne.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  iv.  v.  114  Now  Ai;ix 
hold  thine  owne.  1720  DE  FOE  Capt.  Singleton  xvi.  (1840) 
274  Our  sheet  anchor  held  its  own.  1859  RUSKIN  Arrmus 
o/Cftace  (1880)  I.  194  Frightful  superstitions  still  hold  their 
own  over  two-thirds  of  the  inhabited  globe.  1885  TENNYSON 
Charge  Heavy  Brigade  ii,  But  he  ..  Sway'd  his  sabre,  and 
held  his  own  Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then. 
•(•  b.  To  hold  good.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  ROWLEY  Worn,  never  z-t-xt  in.  in  Contn.  Dodslcy's 
O.  rl.  (1816)  V.  282  Does  that  news  hold  his  own  still,  lhal 
our  ships  are  .  .  on  the  Downs  with  such  a  wealthy  frautage  ? 

32.  Hold  water,     a.  To  stop  a  boat  by  holding 
the  blades  of  the  oars  flat  against  the  boat's  way. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Invent.  Shipping  10  The  Pomerlanders  .  . 
used  a  kind  of  Boate,  with  the  prowe  at  both  ends,  so  as 
they  need  not  to  wend  or  hold  water.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH 
Accid.  \'n%.  Seaiiien  30  To  row  a  spell,  hold-water,  trim 
the  boate.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Ddd,  Pull 
the  starboard  oars,  and  hold  water  with  the  larboard  oars  ! 
1875  '  STONEHENGF.  '  Brit.  Sports  n.  vm.  ii.  §  i.  648  Holding 
water  is  necessary  when  the  boat  is  to  be  suddenly  stopped. 
b.  To  retain  water,  not  to  let  water  through  or 
out  (sense  5):  hence,  Jig.  To  be  sound,  valid,  or 
tenable  ;  to  bear  a  test  or  examination  ;  to  hold 
good  when  put  to  the  test. 

a  1300,  1388  [see  B.  5].  1535  COVERDALE  Jcr.  ii.  13  Vile 
and  broken  pittes,  that  holde  no  water.  1622  MABBE  tr. 
Alctnan's  Guzman  tFAlf.  II.  79  This..  will  not  hold  water 
nor  doe  vs  that  good  wee  thought.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksh. 
Spa  ii.  32  Let  them  produce  a  more  rational  account  of  any 
other  opinion,  that  will  hold  water,  .better  than  this  of  mine 
doth.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  251  '  Brothers  ',  said 
he,  *  the  demand  of  Loggerhead  will  not  hold  water  '.  1889 
G.  ALLEN  Tents  of  Shem  III.  Ii.  251,  I  think  these  docu- 
ments will  hold  water. 

33.  Hold  wind.    Naut.  To  keep  near  the  wind 
in  sailing  without  making  lee-way  ;  to  keep  well 
to  windward  :  usually  to  hold  a  good  wind. 

1759  in  A.  Duncan  Mariner's  Ckron.  (1805)  III.  360  To 
lie  down  in  the  fore-part  of  the  boat,  to  bring  her  more  by 
the  head,  in  order  to  make  her  hold  a  better  wind.  1769 
FALCONKK  Diet.  Marine  (17891,  Sourdrc  an  vent,  to  hold  a 
good  wind  ;  to  claw  or  eat  to  windward.  1839  _  MARRYAT 
Pliant.  Skip  viii,  The  vessels  .  .  could  hold  no  wind.  1891 
Longm.  Mag.  Oct.  587  The  Duke  .  .  signalled  to  the  whole 
fleet  to  brace  round  their  yards  and  hold  the  wind  between 
the  two  English  divisions. 
IV.  With  adverbs. 

34.  Hold  back.     a.  trans.  To  keep  back  ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  reserve  from  disclosure  ;  to  retain. 

1535  COVERDALF.  yob  xxvi.  9  He  holdeth  back  his  stole, 
that  it  can  not  be  sene.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Jl/,  11.  iii.  66 
Many  thousand  Reasons  hold  me  backe.  1663  DRYDEN/M</. 
I'.tnp.  iv.  i,  Sure  thou  bear'st  some  charm,  Or  some  divinity 
holds  back  mine  arm.  1841  R.  OASTLEH  in  Fleet  Papers  I. 
xlviii.  379  It  is  sinful  to  hold  back  the  truth. 

b.  intr.  (forrefl.)  To  restrain  oneself  ;  to  refrain; 
to  hesitate. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Plulomnu  (Arb).  117  Hold  backe  betime, 
for  feare  you  catch  a  foyle.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Krit. 
India  III.  374  Holding  back  when  the  Native  Government 
was  anxious  to  advance.  1890  M  us.  H.  WOOD  House  Halli. 
well\\.  vii.  162,  I  have  held  back  from  asking  you. 

35.  Hold  down.     a.  trans.  To  keep  down  (lit. 
and  fg^)  ;  to  keep  under,  keep  in  subjection,  re- 
press, oppress. 

"533  BELI.ENDEN  Lhy  iv.  (1822)  394  The  fame  and  rumoure 
thareof  was  haldin  doun  amang  the  Veanis.  1606  MARSTON 
Fmmie  IV.  Wks.  1856  II.  77  The  more  held  down,  they 
swcl.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor  Jack  xix,  Confused,  and  holding 
down  my  head.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  Rom.  i.  18  Men  who 
hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  1883  Daily  A  <•;<'* 
t  Feb.  5  Plump  English  folk,  not  at  all  starved  or  '  hadden 
doon  ',  as  his  countrymen  say. 

b.  Milling  (  U.S.  and  Australia}.  To  hold  down 
a  claim  (also  absol.  to  hold  down)  :  '  to  reside  on  a 
section  or  tract  of  land  long  enough  to  establish  a 
claim  toownershipunderthehomestead  law  '(C./).). 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  July  236/1  A  lone  and  unprotected 
female  '  holding  down  a  claim  '.  1893  l:.ng.  lllustr.  Mag. 
X.  324/1  In  mining  slang  Pilbarra  did  not  '  hold  down  ',  and 
the  place  was  ultimately  almost  deserted. 

36.  Hold  forth,    f  a.  trans.  To  keep  up,  main- 
tain, continue,  go  on  with.  Obs. 

CI2SO  Gen.  ff  Ex.  165  Dis  fifte  dai  held  fora  his  fli?t. 
c  1400  Ywaine  <$•  Caw.  2931  Thus  thair  wai  forth  gan  thai 
hald.  a  1420  HOCCLKVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  317  He  held  forthe 
his  oppynyoun  dampnable.  «I547  SURKEY  .'Kncid  n.  496 
Hold  fourth  the  way  of  health. 

f  b.  inlr.  To  continue  one  s  course  ;  to  go  on, 
proceed.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  85  lohan  baptist  .  .  bicom  eremite 
and  hield  forcS  berone.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xix.  249  lhal 
held  furth  soyn  till  Ingland.  IS'3  DOUGLAS  .-hucis  IX.  vi. 
beading,  Furth  haldis  Nysus  and  Eurilhus  baith  tway. 

f  c.  trans.  To  offer,  proffer,  propound,  set  forth, 
exhibit.  ?  Obs. 

1560  BIBI  E  (Geneva  Phil.  ii.  16  Holding  forthe  [«r«xwTK] 
the  wordu  of  life.  1648  Eng.  Way  to  Establ.  in  Hart 
Misc  (1810)  VI.  42  Now  Heaven  holds  forth  power  and 
opportunity  far  more  liberally  than  ever  heretofore.  1704 
S«n-r  Ueeh.  Operat.  Spirit  Misc.  (17111  =77  This  Animal, 
by  whom  I  take  human  Nature  to  be  most  admirably  held 


forth  in  all  its  Qualities.  1736  LEUIARD  Life  Marlborou^k 
1 .  63  A  chappel ..  where  Mass  was  publickly  held  forth  every 
Day.  1814  Fattier  ft  Son  n.  i,  The  profligacy  ..  that  im- 
pelled you  to  hold  forth  that  language  to  me. 

d.  intr.  [from  Phil.  ii.  16 :  see  prec.]  To  preach  ; 
to  speak  publicly,  discourse,  harangue.  (Usually 
somewhat  contemptuous.) 

[1694  J.  WALLIS  De/.  Chr.  Sabb.  11.  27  The  Phrase  of 
Holding-/ortn  was  taken  up  by  Non  conformists  about  the 
year  1642  or  1643,  as  I  remember  . .  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  1'reticiiing.} 

1667  DRYDKN  Maiden  Queen  \.  i.  Lord  !  what  a  misfortune 
it  was  .  .  that  the  gentleman  could  not  hold  forth  to  you. 
1693  LI:TTRELL Brief  K el.  (1857)  III.  324  This  week  William 
Penn  the  quaker  held  forth  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  ihi^ 
citty.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  142  f  5  He  is  able  to  hold 
forth  upon  Canes  longer  than  upon  any  one  Subject  in  the 
World.  1881  MRS.  G.  M.  CRAIK  Sydney  II.  ix.  262  Netty 
was  holding  forth  with  the  utmost  eloquence.  1889  DOYLE 
M.  Clarke  xxii.  222  Nature  is  a  silent  preacher  which  holds 
forth  upon  week  days  as  on  Sabbaths. 

37.  Hold  hard.    inlr.  (orig.  a  sporting  phrase) : 
To  pull  hard  at  the  reins  in  order  to  stop  the  horse ; 
hence  gen.  to  '  pull  up ',  halt,  stop.     Usually  in 
imper.  (cottoq^ 

1761  COLMAN  Jealous  H'ife  v.  Wks.  1777  I.  130  (Farmer) 
Hold  hard  1  hold  hard  !  you  are  all  on  a  wrong  scent.  1829 
Sporting  Mag.  XX III.  280  But  I  must  '  hold  hard  '  here, 
as  we  say  in  the  field.  1854  WOOD  Sk.  $  Anecd.  Anim. 
Life  (1855)  407^  The  'Hold  hard'  of  the  conductor  being 
sufficient  to  bring  them  [horses]  to  a  stop.  1862  Temple 
2>iir  Mag.  VI.  310  Hold  hard,  shipmates. 

38.  Hold   in.     a.  trans.  To  keep  in,  confine, 
retain ;  to  restrain,  keep  in  check. 

rt  1300  Cursor  M.  5527  Wit  herd  werckes  bai  [Egyptians] 
heildbain  in.  c  1300  Proi'erbs  o/  H  ending -a,  Wis  mon  halt 
is  wordes  ynne.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwarma  73  Trie  if 
thou  canst  hold  in  an  outward  smile.  x6n  BIBLE  Ps.  xxxii. 
9  As  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule. .whose  mouth  must  be  held 
in  with  bit  and  bridle,  a  1745  Swn  T  (J.),  My  nag. .became 
such  a  lover  of  liberty  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 
1888  E.  STUART  Joan.  Vellacot  I.  x.  192  She  held  in  the 
ponies,  so  that  they  recognized  a  strong  hand. 

b.  intr.  To  '  keep  in ',  continue  in  some  position 
or  condition  understood  or  indicated  by  context ; 
to  restrain  oneself,  refrain,  keep  silence ;  to  '  keep 
in '  with. 

ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.l  xxxi.  142  If  a  man..couer  be 
coles  beroff  with  aschez,  bai  will  hald  in  quikk  a  twelfmonth. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  85  Such  as  can  holde  in. 
1641  TRAFP  Theol.  Theol.  229  To  hold  in  with  Princes  and 
great  ones.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3838/1  [He]  held  in  pretty 
near  the  French  Town  of  Basse-Terre.  1849  J.  A.  CARLYLE 
tr.  Dante's  Inferno  268  Alichino  held  in  no  longer,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  others  said  [etc.]. 

39.  Hold  off.     a.  trans.  To  keep  off,  away,  or 
at  a  distance ;  to  put  off,  delay. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  98  An  hier  hil,  that  wynd  that 
wold  offende  Let  holde  of.  1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  387 
Thou  boldest  me  off  with  many  delayes.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  l.  iv.  80  Hold  off  your  hand.  1628  EARLE  Mil  rocosm. 
(Arb.)  87  A  meere  Compleinentall  Man  is  one  to  be  held  off 
still  at  the  same  distance  you  are  now.  1725  POPE  Let.  to 
Swift  10  Dec.,  Absence  does  but  hold  off  a  Friend,  to  make 
one  see  him  the  more  truly.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Hold  off,  the  keeping  the  hove-in  part  of  a  cable  or  hawser 
clear  of  the  capstan. 

b.  intr.  To  keep  oneself  or  remain  off,  away,  or 
at  a  distance ;  to  refrain  from  action  ;  to  delay. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  302  If  you  loue  me  hold  not  off. 
1790  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  III.  133  Holding  off.thcre- 
fore,  nearly  three  months.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  339 
The  only  person  who  at  all  held  off  from  joining.  1887 
Spectator  i  Oct.  1301  The  storm  may  hold  off.  1891 
Long-in.  Mag.  Oct.  592  The  galleons,  .had  been  observed  to 
holcf off.  1893  Field  15  Apr.  555/1  The  rain  '  holds  off'. 

c.  nonce-use  as  adj.  (hold-off).  Given  to  holding 
off ;  distant. 

1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  286,  I  saw  I  must  be  extremely 
hold-off  in  my  relations. 

40.  Hold  on.     a.  trans.  To  keep  (something) 
on ;  to  retain  in  its  place  on  something. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Garnesche  Wks.  1843  I.  118  Why 
holde  ye  on  yer  cap,  syr,  then?  17:1  HEARNE  Collect. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  106  Henry  VIII"'''  Charter  to  Stephen 
Tucker  for  holding  on  his  Hat  before  the  King.  Mod. 
I  can't  keep  on  a  bicycle  unless  somebody  holds  me  on. 
+  b.  To  continue,  keep  up,  carry  on.  Obs. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiv.  44  Hald  on  thy  intent. 
1656  Br.  HALL  Occas.  Medit.  (1851)  70  Thus  bountiful 
house-keepers  hold  on  their  set  ordinary  provision.  1757 
MKS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  %  Frances  (1767)  II.  68,  I  .am 
pleased  to  find  that  you  still  hold  on  a  correspondence  with 
her.  ciSoo  R.  CUMBERLAND  Jakn  de  Lancaster  11809)  I. 
150  In  order  to  hold  it[the  harangue]  on. 

c.  intr.  To  keep  one's  hold  or  grasp  on  some- 
thing ;  to  cling  on  ;  alsoyff. 

1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl.  508  The  rolling  and  tossing 
of  the  ship  oblige  us  to  '  hold  on  '.     1861  Temple  Bar 
III.   509,  I  found  myself  holding  on  to  a  piece  of  plank. 
1877  SHURGF.ON  Serm.   XXIII.  361  As  though  he  held  on 
by  his  teeth. 

d.  To  maintain  a  course  of  action  or  movement ; 
to  keep  on,  continue,  go  on  (rarely  reft.\ 

a  1225  Leg.  k'/it'i.  434  He  hcold  on  to  hencn  his  hcaflene 
maumez.  1405  Bidding  Prayer  ii.  in  Lay  Folks  ^fass  Bk. 
65  For  thaim  that  first  began  and  langest  haldis  on.  1513 
DOUGLAS  .-Eneis  xi.  iii.  41  Now  haldis  on.  1630  SANDERSON 
Serin.  II.  -64  If  we  hold  on  as  we  do,  in  pampering  every 
man  his  own  flesh.  1667  M I LTON  P.  L.xi.  633  But  Mill  I  -ee 
the  tenor  of  Mans  woe  Holds  on  the  same.  1725  1->J 
(,-„,,.  ,  18401  17  The  gale  held  still  on.  .;  1812 

v    There  is   no  work   7   O  Man  !    hold   thee  on  in 
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courage  of  soul.  1889  FROUDE  z  Chiefs  Dvnboy  xv.  218  He 
held  on  till  they  were  less  than  a  mile  apart. 

e.  imper.  Stop!  wait!  (tol/oij.)     Cf.  27,  37. 
1860  BARiLtTr   Diet.   Amer.  198     Hold  on  a  minute', 

originally  a  sea  phrase.  1867  SMYTH  Sailot's  Word-bk., 
ffvtd on  a  tnirtute,  wait  or  stop.  1883  Bread-Winners  62 
1  Hold  on  ',  he  burst  out ;  '  Don't  talk  to  me  that  way . . 
I  can't  stand  it '. 

f.  In  shooting :  see  28. 

41.  Hold  out.  a.  trans.  To  stretch  forth,  ex- 
tend (the  hand  or  other  limb,  or  something  held 
in  the  hand). 

1535  COVERDALE  Estfuriv.  ii  Excepte  the  kynge  holde 
putlhe  golden  cepter  vnto  him.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  11. 
i.  8,  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  winke  and  holde  out  mine 
yron.  1761  STEHNF.  Tr.  Skandy  III.  xlii,  We  want  a  cava- 
lier, said  she,  holding  out  both  her  hands,  as  if  to  offer 
them.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  v, '  Hold  out  your  hand, 
Sir  ! '  Down  came  the  stump  with  a  heavy  thump  on  the 
child's  hand.  1879  MCCARTHY  Donna  Quix.  xxxii,  Throw- 
ing away  the  pitiful  olive-branch  of  peace  he  had  been  pre- 
tending to  hold  out. 

t  b.   To  exhibit ;  to  hold  up  (44  c).     06s. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614'  160  They  hold  out  to  us 
the  light  of  Scripture,  themselves  walking  in  darknesse. 
1799  MRS  JAM:  WEST  Tale  of  Times  III.  131  She  felt  the 
cruelty  of  thus  holding  her  out  to  general  ridicule. 
C.  fig.  To  offer,  proffer,  present. 

a  1637  B.  Jossox  (J.),  Fortune  holds  out  these  to  you,  as 
rewards.  1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  Kef.  77  The  French.. held 
out  language  promissory  of  equitable  conditions.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Entf.  v.  I.  615  Hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist. 
Eng.fr.  1689.  46  The  inducement  held  out  was  the  wonder- 
ful profits  to  be  won. 
u.  To  represent. 

1829  SIR  J.  PARKE  in  Barnew.  &  Cressw.  Rep.  X.  140  The 
defendant  had  held  himself  out  to  be  a  partner  ..  to  the 
plaintiff.  1878  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  Partnership  (t&.  4)  i.  i.  §  2. 
49  A  person  may  hold  himself  out  or  permit  himself  to  be 
held  out  as  a  partner,  and  yet  conceal  his  name. 

e.  To  keep  out,  exclude.  Now  rare.  In  Cards : 
see  HOLD-OUT. 

1583  STURBES  Anal.  Alms.  ii.  (1882)37  Almost  none  of 
their  leather  will  holde  out  water.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <v 
Jul.  ii.  ii.  67  Stony  limits  cannot  hold  Loue  out.  1628 
RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  43  As  an  enemy  holden  out  at 
the  posts  of  our  city.  1890  LD.  LYTTON  Ring  Amasis  vii. 
147  He  got  [the  boat]  afloat,  and  found  that  it  would  hold 
out  the  water.  1894  [see  HOLD-OUT]. 

f.  To  keep  up,  continue  or  maintain  to  the  end. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hr.n.   If/,  n.  vi.  24  No  way  to  flye,  nor 

strength  to  hold  out  flight.  1599  PORTER  Angry  Il'o'ti. 
Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dadsley  VII.  338  'Tis  not  time  of  night  to 
hold  out  chat  With  such  a  scold  as  thou  art.  1618  BOLTON 
Floras  330  Stiffer  in  holding  out  a  rebellion.  1893  Field 
1 1  Mar.  354/3  The  way  he  holds  his  stroke  out  is  very  good, 
t  g.  To  bear  or  sustain  to  the  end.  Obs. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  iii.  156  Now  happy  he,  whose  cloake 
and  center  can  Hold  out  this  tempest.  1736  LEDIARD  Life 
Marl/toroug/i  II.  456  The  Place  was  ill-provided  to  hold 
out  a  Siege.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  an. 

h.  To  occupy  or  defend  to  the  end  (against  an 
adversary). 

1769  GOLDSM.  Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  II.  13  He  had.  .conceived 
a  resolution  of  holding  out  the  town.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst. 
ii,  I  will  hold  out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  the  strength-  1879 
Miss  VONGE  Camcm  Ser.  IV.  xxxiii.  359  The  burghers,  .who 
had  held  out  the  city  were  put  to  death. 

i.  With  obj.  clause :  To  maintain,  rare. 

1848  THACKERAY  fan.  Fair  xiii,  Holding  out  that  the 
lady  was  a  Duchess. 

j.  intr.  To  maintain  resistance,  remain  un- 
subdued ;  to  continue,  endure,  persist,  last.  ^Also 
formerly  t  to  hold  it  out  in  same  sense.) 

1585.  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  I.  xix.  23  In 
despaire  of  succour,  and  not  able  to  holde  out  any  longer. 
•595  SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  30  All  Kent  hath  yeelded  :  nothing 
there  holds  out  But  Douer  Castle.  1680  BURNET  Rochester 
11692)  150  He  was  not  able  to  hold  out  long  in  discourse. 
1707  WATTS  Hymns  \.  LXXXVIII.  i,  And  while  the  lamp  holds 
out  to  burn  The  vilest  sinner  may  return.  1738  NEWTON 
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'     l88s  ManJi.  E.taJH-  S  July  5/1  The  Sixpenny  Telegrams 
Bill  is  to  be  held  over  till  next  year.     1891  flticstr.  Land. 
I  10  Jan.  54,1  Not  to  sell  any  sealskins  . .  but  to  hold 
them  over  till  ne.\t  winter. 

43.  Hold  together,   a.  tntns.  To  keep  together, 
retain  in  union  or  connexion.   ///.  am&jig. 
a  1235  Leg.  Katk.  2268  Porphire  &  alle  hise  heolden  ham 


who  a>k  her.  1802  Mtd.  Jml.  VIII.  212  Her  constitution, 
shattered  by  the  frequent  attack*  it  endured,  could  not  long 
hold  out.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  xii.  III.  234  By  no  art 
could  the  provisions,  .be  made  to  hold  out  two  days  more. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  iv.  ii.  141  Well  said  Brazon-face, 
hold  it  out.  1713  ADDISON  Catto  11.  iii,  We  ought  to  hold  it 
out  'till  terms  arrive.  1764  GARRICK  in  Caimans  Posth. 
Lett.  (1820)  253,  I  cannot  hold  it  out  so  long. 

t  k.  To  preach  :  =hold forth  (36 d\   Obs.  rare. 

1680  WOOD  Life  28  Feb.  III.  299  His  old  dancing  school., 
they  have  made  a  preaching  place.  Mr.  Cornish  holds  out. 

42.  Hold  over.  a.  intr.  (Lam)  To  remain  in 
occupation  or  in  office  beyond  the  regular  term. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Goat/Eng.  i.  Ixii.  (1739)  125  If  the    i 
Lord  fail,  he  loses  his  Tenure,  and  the  Tenant  might    i 
thenceforth   disclaim,    and    hold   over    for  ever.      1880   A. 
BROWN  tftm  Law  Ditl.  (ed.  i\  Holding  mvr,  this  is  the 
phrase  commonly  used  to  denote  that  a  tenant  remains  in 
possession  of  lands  or  houses  after  the  determination  of  his 
term  therein. 

b.  trans.  To  retain  or  reserve  till  a  later  time  ;  to   | 
keep  for  future  consideration  or  action ;  to  postpone,    j 

1851  DICKENS  Bleak  House  xxviii,  I  will  hold  the  matter 
over  with  him  for  any  reasonable  time.  1861  Temple 
Bar  Mae.  III.  321  Comes  down  a  telegraphic  m*. 
to  us  to  hold  over  all  our  warrants  against  him.  1865 
DICKENS  Mat.  /•>.  i.  vii.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  my 
disposing  of  you.  I'll  huld  you  over.  That's  a  promise. 
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togederes.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours  Recreat.  Ep.  Dtrd. 
(1576^  A  vij  b,  Her  Grace,  who  is  the  best  knot  in  this 
Garden,  that  holdeth  Englishmen  together.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  433  Two  men  . .  held  the  ends  together. 
1784  COWPKR  Task  n.  687  The  sacred  band  That  holds  man- 
kind together.  1850  LVKI.I.  -2nd  I'isit  L'.S.  II.  171  The 
roots  also  of  trees,  -were  very  effective  formerly  in  holding 
the  soil  together. 

b.  intr.  To  continue  in  union  or  connexion  ;  to 
remain  entire  ;  to  cohere,  lit.  and  _/?£". 

t  1330  Ami's  «V  A  mi  I.  151  That  thai  schuld  frely  fond,  To 
hold  togider  at  eueri  nede.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  i.  55 
Husbondrie  and  he  holden  to-gedere.  1533  HEVWOOD  ^okan 
<y  Tyb  Biv,  The  payle  ..  is  so  rotten  and  olde.  That  it  \vyll 
not  skant  together  holde.  1691  WOOD  .•?//*.  O.ron.  II.  494 
It  was  then  commonly  reported  that  if  they  hung  him,  his 
body  would  not  hold  together  because  of  its  rottenness.  1861 
Temple  Har  Mag.  III.  509  There  was  hope  that  the  ship 
would  hold  together. 

44.  Hold  up.  a.  trans.  To  keep  raised  or  erect, 
keep  from  falling,  support,  sustain.  v  To  hold  up 
one  s  head :  see  30  b.) 

1297  R.  GLOL:C.  (1724)  455  !>our  ryat  honden  holde^  vp  to 
God  ..  And  byhoteb^  hym  to  be  stable.  1455  E.  CLERK  in 
FourC.  Eng.  Lett.  5  Then  he  hild  up  his  hands  and  thankid 
God  therof,  1558  TRAHERON  Answ.  Priv.  Papist  Biij  (D.), 
I  yield  vnto  you  this  noble  victorie,  and  hold  vp  my  handes. 
1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  45  Who  name  but  Charles,  he 
comes  aloft  for  him.  But  holds  up  his  Malignant  leg  at 
Pym.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  97  Four  great 
pillars  of  Jasper  . .  hold  up  the  back  of  this  altar.  1854 
Jml,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XV.  i.  49  The  river  . .  is  held  up  m 
levels  by  34  locks.  1894  Daily  Xeivs  26  May  2/5  Four  men 
. .  ordering  the  President  . .  and  the  clerks  to  hold  up  their 
Hands  under  threats  of  death,  seized  a  sum  of  2,500  dollars. 
b.  fig.  To  support,  sustain,  maintain,  keep  up. 
c  1290  fieket  229  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  113  Swyj»e  wel  bi-gan 
is  Ercedekne  holi  churche  bi-lede,  And  stifliche  heold  op 
ire  rigte.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  6  To  holde  vp  & 
meyntene  be  poyntes.  c  1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  536  II.  254 
How  that  ever  ye  do,  hold  up  your  manship.  1590  SHAKS. 
Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  239  Winke  each  at  other,  nold  the  sweete 
iest  vp.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  28  Jan.,  He  tells  me  gold  holds 
up  its  price  still.  1890  T.  F.  TOUT  Hist.  Eng.fr.  1689.  147 
Austria,  whose  arms  alone  held  up  the  petty  despots. 

C.  To  offer  or  present  to  notice ;  to  exhibit,  dis- 
play ;  to  present  in  a  particular  aspect ;  to  put 
up  as  a  candidate  (quot.  1813). 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  24  To  hold  as  'twer  the  Mirrour 
vp  to  Nature.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  567  What  colour  for 
my  Visitation,  shall  I  Hold  vp  before  him?  1808  MRS. 
INCHBALD  in  Brit.  Theatre  XIV.  4  To  hold  up  to  detesta- 
tion \ices,  now  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  1813  W.  IRVING 
in  Lifefy  Lett.  (1864)  I.  293  William  was  held  up  for  Con- 
gress, and . .  lost  his  election.  1860  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  30 
Bacon  . .  has  been  held  up  to  opprobrium.  1892  Sat.  AVr>. 
30  Apr.  497/1  [He]  held  up  the  Government,  .to  hatred  and 
contempt. 

d.  To  let  alone,  resign,  give  up  (quot.  1529) ;  to 
keep  back,  withhold ;  in  Cards,  to  keep  in  one's 
hand,  refrain  from  playing. 

a  1529  SKKLTON  Bowge  o/Courte  250  Holde  vp  the  helme, 
loke  vp,  and  lete  God  stere.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Esdras  v. 
72  The  Heithen  in  the  londe.  .helde  vp  the  buyldinge  from 
them.  1807  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  70  We. .hold  it 
up  until  we  know  the  result  of  the  instructions  of  February 
the  jrd.  1879  'CAVENDISH*  Card  Ess.  in  You  may  make  a 
trump  by  holding  up.  Ibid.  198  Prone  to  hold  up  ace,  knave. 

e.  (U.S.}  To  stop  by  force  and  rob  on  the  high- 
way.    (From  the  robbers'  practice  of  commanding 
their  victims  to  hold  up  their  hands  on  pain  of  being 
shot ;   —Australian  to  stick  «/.) 

1887  A.  A.  HAYES  Jesuit's  Ring  228  Any  man  could  hold 
up  a  wagon.  1894  Times  22  Oct.  5/4  At  noon  yesterday 
four  unmasked  men  'held  up 'a  Texas  Pacific  train  near 
that  place. 

f.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  keep  up,  not  to  fall :  usually 
addressed  to  a  horse. 

1860  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Holmhy  House  xviii.  266  '  Hold 
up ! '  exclaimed  Humphrey,  as  the  sorrel  cleared  a  high 
wall,  with  a  drop  into  a  sandy  lane.  1890  DOYLE  Firm 
GirdUstone  xxxiii.  264  '  Hold  up,  will  ye  ! '  The  last  remark 
was  addressed  to  the  horse,  which  had  stumbled. 

g.  To  maintain  one's  position  or  state ;  to  endure, 
hold  out  ;  in  Hunting,  to  keep  up  the  pace. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  At  ts  iv.  a  wot.,  Let  no  Catholike  man 
be  scandalized  that  this  hcresie  holdeth  vp  for  a  time. 
a  1694  TILLOTSON  (J.),  Some  few  stout  and  obstinate  minds, 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  philosophy,  could  have 
held  up  pretty  well  of  themselves.  1708  OCKLF.Y  Saracens 
(1848)  219  The  Saracens  . .  made  shift  to  hold  up  till  night 
parted  them.  1864  TENNYSON  Aylmers  F.  733  'O  pray  God 
that  he  hold  up ',  she  thought, '  Or  surely  I  shall  shame  my- 
self and  him'.  1888  MRS.  MOTLEY  Pwcr  of  Hand  I.  .\ii. 
144  If  this  wind  holds  up.  .we  shall  catch  the  coa^t  . .  in  six 
hours.  189*  Field  23  July  124/1  Having  arrived  at  the 
starting  point. .  Prince  is  told  to  hold  up  ' — an  order  which 
he  obeys  with  alacrity. 

h.  To  give  in,  submit,  surrender  (obs.}\  to  check 
oneself,  refrain,  *  pull  up'  (U.S.  colloq.\ 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  195  How  lang 
thair  lyfe  \vab  in,  tha  neuer  held  vp.  1843  MAUKY  in  Mrs. 
Corbin  Life  11888)  46  The  doctor  said  I  was  destroying 
myself  with  over-much  head-work,  and. .  I  have  had  to  hold 
up  somewhat.  1879  HOWELI.S  L.  AfWvt^ffJk(i9&3]  I.  xii.  i?o, 
I  see  your  difficulty  plainly  enough,  and  I  think  you  re 
quite  ri^ht  in  proposing  to  hold  up. 


HOLD. 

i.  To  keep  from  raining  (when  there  is  a  threaten- 
ing of  rain) ;  rarely,  to  cease  raining,  clear  up. 
(Said  of  the  weather,  the  day ;  also  of  the  rain.) 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <$•  Di-vels  213  They  may 
then  cause  it  to  hold  vp,  when  it  should  raine,  and  to  raine, 
i  when  it  should  hold  vp.  1700  S.  SEWALL  Diary  17  May 
(1879)  II.  14  It  rains  hard.  Holds  up  about  5  p.m.  1798 
JANE  Ai  STEN  Xorthoxg.  Abb.  (1833)  I.  xi.  63  Perhaps,  it 
[the  weather]  may  hold  up.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an,  Fair 
xxxiv.  1891  Field  21  Nov.  791/2  The  day  held  up  wonder- 
fully, in  spite  of  lowering  clouds. 

Hold,  sbJ-     Forms:   i  heald,  1-3  14-8  north.) 

hald,  4-7  holde,  3-  hold  ;  also  4-5  north,  halde, 

I    4-   Sc.    and    north,   hauld,   6-7   hould(e,   9   Sc. 

baud,  dial.  hod.     See  also  HOLT  -.     [f.  HOLD  v. ; 

!    OE.   had  heald  in  senses   i   and   7,  but  in  other 

senses  the  word  is  only  ME.  or  later.] 

I.  The  action  or  fact  of  holding. 
1 1.  The  action  or  fact  of  having  in  charge,  keep- 
ing) guarding,  possessing,  etc.  ;  keeping,  occupa- 
tion, possession  ;  defence,  protection,  rule.  Obs. 

a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1036  Gecuron  Harold  to  healdes 
ealles  Engla  landes.  c  laoo  ORMIN  5026  Forr  all  bin  hellpe 
&  all  bin  nald  Iss  uppo  Godess  are.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Feints  730  He  }alde  pe  spyrit,  of  god  in-to  be  halde.  c  1450 
Si.  Cutkbtrt  (Surtees)  68  All'  yreland  rewme  was  in  hys 
halde.  1487  Act  4  Hen.  I'll,  c.  16  Many  Dwelling-places 
..have  of  late  time  been  used  to  be  taken  in  one  Man's 
Hold  and  Hands.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540) 
10  Priuate  by  nature  be  no  thynges,  but  eyther  by  olde 
occupyenge  and  holde. .  or  els  that  be  got  by  victorye.  1586 
,  D.  ROWLAND  tr.  Lazar.  de  Tonnes  (1672)  U  viij  a,  They  gave 
:  me  the  hold  and  possession  of  the  Hermitage. 

b.  Tenure.     Cf.  COPYHOLD,  FREEHOLD,  etc. 
a  1645  HABINGTON  Sxrv.  II' ore.  in  Wore.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. 
n.  185  For  thys  parishe  ..  was  as  they  saye  of  St.  Peter's 
1     houlde.     1774  T.  WEST  Antiq.  Fttrness  (1805)  132  For  the 
fyns  and  customs  of  the  hold,  as  well  of  the  said  coppyholders 
-    as  of  the  customary  tenants.     1876  IWtttby  Gloss,  s.v.,  '  He 
,    has  his  land  under  a  good  hod  ',  on  easy  terms. 

2,  The  action  or  an  act  of  keeping  in  hand,  or 
grasping  by  some  physical  means ;  grasp  ;  esp.  in 
to  catch,  get,  lay,  lose,  seize,  take  hold  (see  also 
these  verbs).  Also,  an  opportunity  of  holding, 
sometimes  almost  concr.,  something  to  hold  by. 
(The  main  current  sense.) 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  24451  To  climb  had  i  na  hald.  a  1350 
Childh.  Jesus  652  He  tolde,  How  Jesues  picher  with  outen 
holde  Hangude  on  be  sonne  bem.  £21400-50  Alc.i>tttdcr 
1440  And  qua  sa  leddirs  had  nane  . .  Wald  gett  bam  hald 
with  bair  hend  &  on-loft  clyme.  1537,  etc.  [see  CATCH  v.  45]. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay  s  Voy.  in.  x.  86  Wrestlers 
.  .annointed  with  oyle  . .  to  the  intent  to  give  or  to  take  the 
le^se  hold  the  one  of  the  other.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  73 
Let  go  thy  hold.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  32  Like 
men  drowning,  that  get  hold  on  every  twig.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  ii.  53  Leather-mouth'd  fishes,  of  which  a"hook  does 
scarce  ever  lose  his  hold,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  Pet, 
ii.  i  As  the  stepping  of  children  when  they  begin  to  go  by 
hold.  17*4  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  157  The  officers 
.  .were  laid  hold  on.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L .  §  -zy^note^ 
Every  force  exerted  to  drive  the  wad  out.. tends  to  make 
it  take  the  stronger  hold.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  vii,  Take  baud 
o'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy  !  184^3  CARLYLE/1^/  fy  Pr.  ii. 
xvi,  The.. hand  ..  suddenly  quits  hold.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Playgr.  Europe  iv.  (1894)  103  The  hold  was  generally  firm 
when  the  fissures  were  not  filled  with  ice. 

b.  in  Wrestling  and  Boxing.    In  holds ,  at  grips. 
1713  SIR  T.  PARKYNS  Cornisk-Hugg  Wrestler  (1727)  14 
.  A  thorough-pac'd  Wrestler,  Perfect  and  Quick,  in  breaking 
and  taking  all  Holds.    Ibid.  43  Hand-Hold.    Ibid.  46  Collar 
Hold.    Ibid.  50  Under-Hold.    Ibid.  56  Upper-Hold.     1870 
BLAINE  Encycl,  Rnr.  Sports  (ed.  3}  §  463  Some  advantage 
.  .such  as  catching  his  heel,  mending  his  hold.    1891  Sports- 
man 8  July  6/3  Then  they  closed  again,  and  were  still  in 
holds  when  time  was  called. 

3.  fig.  A  grasp  which  is  not  physical. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9350  It  tok  neuer  in  ber  hertes  hald.  1516 
Pilgr.  Perf,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  241  How  lytell  hold  or  surety 
man  hath  by  them.  1551  T.  WILSON  Loglke  (1580)  10  b,  That 
constante  holde  of  any  thing  whiche  is  in  the  mynde.  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  347  Tarry  lew,  The  Law  hath  yet 
another  hold  on  you.  a  16*8  PRESTON  Effect.  Faith  11631) 
134  They  are  small  things  of  no  hold.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
x.  406  On  your  joynt  vigor  now  My  hold  of  this  new  King- 
dom all  depends.  1715  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  292  When 
the  Disease  has  taken  any  Hold  of  the  Patient.  1829 
LVTTON  Devcreux  \.  iv,  The  Abbe  had  obtained  a  wonder- 
ful hold  over  Aubrey.  1865  KINGSLEY  Herevt.  xvij,  It  wa^ 
there  where  he  could  most  easily  keep  his  hold  on  the 
country^  1894  J.  T.  FOWLER  Adaanian  Intiod.  17  Their 
old  religion  had  no  great  hold  on  the  common  people. 
b.  Naut.  (See  quots.) 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine,  Hold,  in  navigation,  i.s 
generally  understood  to  signify  a  particular  situation  of  the 
ship  with  regard  to  the  shore  ..  Keep  a  good  hold  of  the 
land,  .implying  to  keep  near,  or  in  tight  of  the  land.  1846 
YOUNG  &  BRISBANE  Naut.  Diet.  177  Keep  a  food  hold  o/ 
tht  la*ui,  to  keep  as  near  it  as  can  be  done  with  safety. 

4.  Confinement,  custody,  imprisonment.    Chiefly 
in  phr.  in  hold  (t  in  holds,  at,  to  hold},   arch, 

a  lyoo  Cursor  M.  17320-1  pai..bad  bam  do  him  up  at  hald, 
Jn  a  hald  in  prisun  state,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810) 
120  Maid  at  pe  last  kyng  Steuen  scho  toke,  &  led  him  to 
Bristow,  &  did  him  her  in  hold.  138*  WYCLIF  Acts  xxii.  4 
Byndinge  to  gidere  and  drawinge  into  holdis  men  and 
wymmen.  c  1400  blelaytot  58-?  We  were  taken  in  to  holde. 
c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (ArbJ  Introd.  33/1  They  hadde 
put  in  prysone  or  in  holde  the  great  kynge.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SHED  Chron.  III.  1225/1  The  said  Storie  hailing  beene  & 
while  deteined  in  prison,  at  the  last . .  brake  foortn  of  hold. 
1658  BRAMHALL  Cotisecr.  Bps.  v.  129  Father  Oldcorne  being 
in  nold  for  the  powder  treason.  1879  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  26 
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June,  Where  ear-cropt  Prynne  and  Bastwick.Jay  in  cruel 
hold  for  daring  to  assert  the  liberty  of  free  writing, 

f  5.  Retention  ;  restraint.   Obs. 

a  i»*5  Ancr.  R.  74  per  is  mest  neod  hold  hwon  J?e  tunge 
is  o  rune,  c  1430  Syr.  Gener,  9240  There  was  noo  hold  but 
to  go.  1508  K.ENNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dnnbar  491  Na  hald 
agayn,  na  hoo  is  at  thy  hips.  1680  H.  MoR£./4/0ca/.  Afw. 
225  And  this  is  a  good  hold  to  the  Church  from  relapsing 
into  Heathenism  again. 

f  6.  Contention,  struggle,  pulling  opposite  ways; 
opposition,  resistance  ;  chiefly  in  hard  hold,  strong 
or  tough  struggle.  Obs. 

1523  in  Ellis  Orig,  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  220  Sithens  the  begyn- 
nyng  of  the  Parliamente  tliere  hathe  bene  the  grettiste  ami 
soreste  hold  in  the  lower  Hous  for  the  payemente  of  ij*.  of 
the  li.  that  ever  was  sene  . .  in  any  parliamente.  1565 
JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  273  As  touching  Plato,  it 
seemeth  there  was  hard  hold,  when  a  Naturall  Philosopher 
must  stand  foorth,  to  prooue  Christs  Mysteries.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  331  There  was  hard  hold 
about  it  in  that  court.  1580  LYLY  Euphurs  (Arb.)  422 
Great  holde  there  hath  beene  who  sboulde  proue  his  loue 
best.  1600  HOLLAND  L.i^^y  XLII.  xxiii.  1128.  1618  BOLTON 
Flams  n.  xvii,  (1636)  145  But  the  hardest  hold  of  all  was 
with  the  Lucitanians  and  Numantines.  1654  E.  JOHNSON 
H'ond.  ivrkg.  Pravid.  u6  Great  hold  and  keepe  there  was 
about  choice  of  Magistrates  this  yeare. 

II.  concr.  That  which  holds  or  is  held. 

f7.  That  which  holds  up  or  supports;  a  sup- 
port, a  defence.  Obs. 

1042  in  Kemble  Cod,  Dipl.  IV.  73  Wit  synd  JSisra  landa 
hald  and  mund  into  Sam  haljan  mynstre  Sa  hwile  3e  unker 
lif  bi5.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  23929  t'Cott.)  Leuedi..^at  es  nu 
mi  hope  be  ban  mi  hald,  O^ain  bat  brem  bat  es  sa  bald  ! 
c  1340  Ibid.  24095  (Fairf.)  Allane  he  was  my  hope  &  halde. 

f  8.  Property  held  ;  a  possession,  holding ;  spec. 
a  tenement.  Cf.  COPYHOLD,  FREEHOLD,  HOUSE- 
HOLD, LEASEHOLD,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1150  Gen,  <S-  l?x.  1772  Yuel  ist  bi-tojen  Min  swine  a- 
buten  Sin  holSe  dro^en.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  HandL  Synnt 
7016  How  he  hadde  lore  a  ryche  holde,  And  for  auaryce  he 
hyt  solde.  ^1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  Index  (1811)2  That 
of  ther  londes  and  holdes  they  haue  right.  1533-4  Act  25 
Hen.  y/ff,  c.  13  §  14  No  maner  person,  .shalreceiue  or 
take  in  ferme-.aboue  the  numbre  of  two  suche  holdes  or 
tenementes.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  CompL  ii.  (1876)  35. 
c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  x.  n,  I  am  the  lands-lord,  Keeper, 
of  thy  holds,  By  copy  all  thy  living  lies  in  me. 

9.  A  place  of  refuge,  shelter,  or  temporary  abode ; 
a  lurking-place  (of  animals). 

c  1205  LAV.  3861  Buten  wuhlc  wraecche  swa  cwic  cuahte 
to  holde.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2807  pe  geaunt  hem  gan  lede, 
Til  he  fond  an  hald.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  7636 
At  Jarow  stode  walles  aide,  Whare  some  tyme  was  an 
abbot  halde.  1513  DOUGLAS  jfcneis  vm.  vi.  55  The  aucto- 
ritie  of  god  Apollyne,  Hes  me  constrenyt  to  duell  in  this 
hald.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  HI.  lii.  20  And  often  ..shall  we 
finde  The  sharded-Beetle,  in  a  safer  hold  Then  is  the  full- 
wing'd  Eagle.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  134/2  A  Boare 
..when  Lodged.  .Coucheth  in  his  Den  or  Hold.  1787  BEST 
Angling  (ed.  2)  --,7  His  hold  is  usually  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  in  hollow  banks  in  the  deepest  parts  of  rivers. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xii,  Now  they're  out  of  house  and  hauld. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  iv.  (1880)  104  Reed  or  rush  beds, 
..all  of  which  are  favourite  holds. 

10.  A  fortified  place  of  defence ;  a  fort  or  fort- 
ress ;  a  STRONGHOLD,  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  17342  pai  ledd  ioseph..To  prisun  in 
a  stalworth  hald  [Land  &  '/>/«.  a  strong  holde].  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12773  pe  wode  bey  tok, 
pat  was  bitwixt  hem  &  Arthures  hold,  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  9712  All  his  stid  to  distroy,  and  his  stith  holdis. 
1461  Paston  Lett.  No.  416  II.  52  All  the  castelles  and 
holdes  in.  .Wales  ar  gyfen  and  yelden  up  into  the  Kynges 
hand.  1552  Act  5  $  6  Edw.  VI,  c.  IT  §  5  Castles,  Fort- 
resses,  Fortilesses  or  Holds.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intel?. 
v.  (1628)  128  In  seruice  in  the  field,  and  in  Garrisons  in  the 
holdes.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  291  He.  .did  seemingly 
plot  with  them,  .to  have  the  Tower,  Windsor*  Castle,  and 
other  Holds  delivered  to  them.  1800  STUART  in  Owen 
Welleslcy's  Desp.  (1877)  572  When  defeated  there,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  retire  to  the  interior  holds.  1848  LVTTON 
Harold  \\\.  i,  A  rude  fortress,  .out  of  the  wrecks  of  some 
greater  Roman  hold. 

11.  Something  which  is  laid  hold  of,  or  by  or 
with  which  anything  is  grasped  or  laid  hold  of. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  53  [The  muscle]  inserted 
by  the  stay  of  sinewy  holdes,  to  all  the  ribbes.  1595  SHAKS. 
John  in.  iv.  138  He  that  stands  vpon  a  slipp'ry  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vilde  hold  to  stay  him  yp.  1663  J.  SPF.N- 
CER  Prodigies  (1665)  366  To  conclude  it  a  falling  Cause 
which  catcheth  at  such  weak  and  unfaithful  holds.  1848 
MARRYATZ,/*.  Savage  xxxvi,  Sharks,  .forming  a  semi-circle 
round  me,  watched  with  upturned  eyes . .  the  snapping  of  the 
frail  hold  that  supported  me  upon  the  rock.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Hod,  a  handle.  '  A  cannle-hod  ',  a  candle-stick. 

b.  A  thing  that  holds  something  ;  as,  a  mortise, 
a  lock  in  a  river,  a  receptacle,  etc. 

1517  ToRKiNGTON/V/£-r.  (1884!  43  The  very  hold  or  morteys 
hevyn  [-hewn]  owt  of  the  stone  Rooke  wherin  the  Crosse 
^tode.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  ix.  §  46.  234  Locks,  or  Holds 
for  water,  made  to  let  down  flashes.  1885  Stanch,  F.xant. 
15  May  5/7  The  first-class  compartments  are  converted  into 
*  boots  '  or  holds  only  fit  as  receptacles  for  luggage. 

f  12.  Mus.  The  sign  now  called  a  pause.   Obs. 

1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  xi.  36  A  Hold.. is  placed 
over  the  Note  which  the  Author  intends  should  be  held  to 
a  longer  Measure  than  the  Note  contains.  1876  STAINI  R 
&  BARRBTT  Diet.  Mas.  Terms,  Hold,  an  old  English 
name  for  the  sign  of  a  pause  /TS  . 

13.  A  prison-cell  :    =  HOLE  sl>.  2  b. 

1717  Hist.  Press-Tard  7,  I  was  conducted  to  the  door 
leading  out  of  the  lodge  into  the  Condemn'd  Hold.  1728 
GAY  Begs.  <¥•  "•  x.  1859  DICKENS  'J'.  Two  Cities  n.  i,  You 
were  put  into  a  species  of  Condemned  Hold  at  the  back. 
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Hold  (hJuld),  sb.-  Also  7  holt,  hould,  howld. 
[Corruption  of  earlier  HOLL,  HOLE,  prob.  by  asso- 
ciation with  HOLD  rf.i  Cf.  also  MDn.  and  Dn. 
hoi  (a  1500)  in  same  sense.] 

The  interior  cavity  in  a  ship  or  vessel  below  the 
deck  (or  lower  deck),  where  the  cargo  is  stowed. 

[1470-1508  see  HOLL  s6.  2.  1483-1881  see  HOLE  s/i.  6.] 
1591  RALEIGH  Last  Fight  Rn>.  (Arb.)  22  That  the  shippe 
had  sixe  foote  water  in  hold.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav. 
73  As  a  man  falls  in  a  shippe  from  the  oreloope  into  the 
hold.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  Ii',  n.  iv.  70  You  haue  not  scene 
a  Hulke  better  stufft  in  the  Hold,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Ki'yal 
Navy  25  If  many  had  not  been  stricken  downe  into  Holt 
in  many  voyages.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  1 2 
The  Cooke-roome  . .  may  bee  placed  . .  in  the  Hould.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  The  Howld{  1706  hold}  of  a  Ship,  the  Room 
between  the  Keilson  and  lower  Decks.  1726  SHELVOCKE 
/  'oy.  round  World  2  That  I  might  have  room  to  strike 
down  some  of  my  guns  into  the  Hold.  1819  BVRON  Juan 
n.  xlii,  Again  blew  A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear'd. 

b.  Comb,  hold-beam,  -stanchion  (see  quots. 
1867);  hold-book,  a  book  containing  an  account 
of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel ;  hold-stringer,  a  stringer 
or  shelf-piece  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  hold-beam. 

1800  Asial.  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron.  67/1  The  hold-beams  had 
shrunk  so  considerably,  that  where  there  was  room  before 
to  stand  nearly  upright-you  could  now  only  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees.  1803  W.  RAMSAY  in  Naval  Chron.  IX.  269 
That  a  hold-boolc  be  kept  to  ascertain  the  stowage.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-ok.,  Hold-beams,  the  lowest  range 
of  beams  in  a  merchantman.  In  a  man-of-war  they  support 
the  orlop-deck.  Ibid.,  Hold-stanchions,  those  which  sup- 
port the  hold-beams  amidships,  and  rest  on  the  kelson.  1869 
SIR  E.  REED  Shipbuild.  viii.  158  The  heels  of  the  stanchions 
are  formed  differently  in  different  ships  . .  to  connect  them 
with  the  keelsons  or  hold-stringers.  1874  THEARLF.  Naval 
Archil.  118  Hold  stringers  sometimes  consist  of  plates  and 
angle-iron?,  and  at  others,  of  angle-irons  only. 

Hold,  sb.Z  Now  only  Hist.  [a.  ON.  hpldr 
(in  early  MSS.  kaiilSr,  haulpr),  identified  by  Bugge 
with  OE.  hseleS,  Ger.  held,  in  Norse  law  '  a  kind 
of  higher  yeoman,  the  owner  of  allodial  land ', 
poet,  a  '  man '.]  In  OE.  times,  the  title  of  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Danelaw,  corresponding 
to  the  High  Reeve  amongst  the  English. 

rgio  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  005  On  Sara  Deniscena  healfe 
wearS  ofslaejen . .  Ysopa  hold  &  Oscy tel  hold,  c  1000  Wcr- 
gilds  c.  2  §  4  in  Schmid  Gesetze  396  Holdes  and  cyninges 
heah-gerefan  .mi.  busend  brymsa.  1614  SELDEN  Titles 
Hon.  225  Archbishops,  Eorles,  Bishops,  Ealdormen, 
Holdes,  Hehgerefas,  Messethegnes,  and  Werldthegnes. 
1717  Bloitnt's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Holdes,  Bailiffs  of  a  Town 
or  City.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  177  In  later 
times,  the  Eorl  and  Hold  seem  to  have  answered  amongst 
the  Danish  population  of  Northumbria,  to  the  Ealderman 
and  Heah-gerefa  amongst  the  Angles. 

t  Hold,  sb.*  Obs.  [OE.  hold,  cogn.  with  ON. 
hold  (Da.  huld,  Sw.  hull),  flesh.]  A  carcase,  dead 
body,  corpse. 

t'  1000  Ars.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  28  Swa  hwar  swa  hold  byS, 
baeder  beoa  earnas  jegaderude.  ii . .  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
551/24  \Cad\aner,  lie,  nel  hold,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll_.  Hom. 
183  Aweilewei  bu  fule  hold  bat  ich  auere  was  to  be  iteied. 

t  Hold,  holde,  sbf>  Obs.  [f.  HOLD  a. ;  OE. 
had  hyldo  in  the  same  sense  =  OS.,  OHG.  huldi, 
Ger.  huld,  n.  of  quality  from  HOLD  «.]  Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

13. .  A".  Alis.  2912  Alle.  .swore  heom  holde,  and  lewte. 

t  Hold,  a.  Obs.  Also  3  heold,  4  hoild,  huld, 
old.  [OE.  hold  =  OFris.,  OS.  hold  (MDu.  hout, 
houd-,  Du.  hou),  OHG.  holt  (MHG.  holt,  hold-, 
Ger.  hold),  ON.  hollr  (Da.,  Sw.  huld),  Goth. 
hulfs,  favourably  inclined,  gracious,  merciful :  cf. 
Goth,  wilja-halpei  benevolence,  and  *hilfan  to  be 
inclined  ;  prob.  f.  same  root  as  HIELD  ».] 

1.  Gracious,  kind,  friendly. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  267  purh  holdne  hije.  1:893  K.  ALFRED 
Oros.  vi.  xii,  He  wearS  cristnum  monnum.  .swibe  hold. 
a  1175  Cott.  Hom.  231  To  underjeite  wa  an  alle  his  cyne 
rice  him  were  frend  oSer  fend,  hold  o3er  fa.  c  1250  Gen. 
ff  Ex.  1389  For  kindes  luue  he  was  hire  hold,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13264  Leche  to  bam  was  he  ful  hold  {Colt,  hofld] 
He  asked  no(>er  siluer  ne  gold,  c  1475  Partenay  2146  And 
of  Ausoys  the  noble  kyng  hold. 

2.  Loyal,  faithful,  true.     a.  Of  persons. 

a  1000  Oaths  c.  i  in  Schmid  Gesetze  404  Ic  wille  beon  N. 
hold  and  ^etriwe.  c  1000  CLERIC  Hom.  II.  552  Donne 
biS  se  holda  Seowa  jeset  ofer  manexum  godum.  c  1200 
ORMIN  10174  To  winnenn  ahhte  to  be  king,  To  beon  himm 
holde  &  trowwe.  c  1275  Duty  Christ  20  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
141  He  is  vre  beste  king,  we  ouhte  beon  hym  holde.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  20843  Pat  ''jf>  ne  d«l,  ne  wil,  ne  wa,  Mai  neuer 
turn  mi  hert  be  fra,  Bot  hald  it  hold  in  bi  s:ruis.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  2592  For  heo  is  trewe  &  holde. 

b.  Of  things  ;  esp.  in  hol<l(e  ofes,  opes  holdf,  late 
OE.  holii-dSas,  for  earlier  Ityld-aSas,  oaths  of  fealty. 

In  OE.  Hyld-,  hold;  are  in  comb.,  but  in  later  use  hold  is 
treated  as  adj. 

\a  1000  Oaths  c.  i  in  Schmid  Gesttze  404  pus  man  sceal 
sweri^ean  hyldaSas.]  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  io8s'J  Ealle 
hi. .him  hold  aSas  sworon.  <IH22  Ibid.  an.  1115  Ealle  (>a 
heafod  men..dydon  man-rseden  and  hold-aoas  his  sunu 
Willelme.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  163  On  redlnges  and 
lorspelles,  and  on  holde  bedes.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (1724)  383 
Me  suor  hym  holde  obes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21318  All  war 
bair  warkes  old  [Golt.  hold],  a  1300  K.  Horn  1249  Hi  sworen 
obes  holde. 

Ho'ldable,  a.  [f.  HOLD  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  held ;  tenable. 


HOLDEB. 

a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  I-'am.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  146  A 
fortress  holdable  and  impregnable  against  the  greatest  as- 
saults of  his  enemies. 

Hold-all,  [f.  HOLD  v.  +  ALL.]  A  portable 
case  for  holding  clothes  and  miscellaneous  articles 
required  by  soldiers,  marines,  travellers,  < 

1851  Oril.  *t  Rcgiil.  R.  Engineers  xxiv.  119  The  Knapsack- 
is  to  contain  the  Great  Coat,  one  Shirt,  one  pair  of  Stock- 
ings. Cloth  and  Shoe  Brushes,  Blacking,  and  Hold-all  com- 
plete. 1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Arlil.  Man.  11862)  164,  i 
leather  cartouch,  i  holdall.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Land  of  Lion 
$.!>•»>/ 55  An  india-rubber  soldiers  hold-all.  1895  A  thenarum 
,  17  Aug.  220/1  To  spend  a  fortnight  attired  in  riding  habits, 
.  .with  holdalls  hanging  like  wallets  over  the  saddles. 

Hold-back,     [f.  holdback  :  see  HOLD  v.  34.] 

1.  Something  that  holds  one  back  ;  a  hindrance. 
1581  PETTIE  Gitazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  11586)  9  To  get  the 

garland,  by  breaking  in  sunder  those  hookes,  and  hold- 
backs. 1640  HAMMOND  Serin.,  Poor  man's  Tithing  Wks. 
1684  IV.  555  The  only  holdback  is  the  affection  and  p:i^- 
sionate  love,  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth.  1863  MRS. 
WHITNEY  l-'aith  Gartney  xix.  (ed.  18)  179  Other  families 
had  similar  holdbacks,  that  is  the  word,  for  they  were  not 
absolute  insuperabilities. 

2.  The  iron  or  strap  on  the  shaft  of  a  vehicle  to 
which  the  breeching  of  the  harness  is  attached. 
Also  hold-back  hook. 

1864  in  WEBSTFR.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch.,  Hold-back 
Hook,  a  projection  on  a  carriage-shaft,  to  which  the  breech- 
ing-strap  of  a  horse  is  connected,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
hold  back  the  vehicle. 

t  Holde,  hold,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  holde,  (. 
HOLD  a.]  Graciously,  kindly ;  loyally,  faithfully. 

<riooo^s.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxi[i].  2  Heald  bine  bearfan  holde 
mid  dome,  c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  3941  Do}  balaac  king  me 
goue  hold,  His  bus  ful  of  siluer  and  of  gold.  13..  Gaw.  <£ 
(jr.  A'ftt.  2129  Helde  bou  it  neuer  so  holde. 

Holde,  v.,  abbreviated  from  BEHOLD. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9390  As  he  [Belshazzar] 
pys  hande  began  to  holde  Hys  herte  bygan  to  tremle  and 
colde. 


-LY2.] 
a.  Graciously,  kindly,     b.  Faithfully,  loyally. 

c  1000  ^Ei.FRlc  Horn.  II.  368  He  cwaeS  eac  swiSe  holdlice 
be  us.  c  1050  Snppl.  ALlfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  191/12 
AJfecl-uosc,  vel  devote,  holdlice.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1546  He 
him  bliscede  holdelike  and  wel.  13. .  Gaw.  ft  Gr.  Knt. 
1875  Lays  vp  be  luf-lace,  be  lady  nym  ra^t,  Hid  hit  ful 
holdely,  her  he  hit  eft  fonde.  Ibid.  2016  His  ober  harnays, 
bat  holdely  watz  keped. 

Holden,  archaic  pa.  pple.  of  HOLD  v. 

Holder1  (h»«-ld3a).    [f.  HOLD  v.  +  -KB1.] 
I.  One  who  or  that  which  holds  or  takes  hold. 

1.  One  who  holds  or  grasps. 

14. .  Notn.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  687/14  Hie  stinarijts,  a  balder. 
155*  HULOET,  Holder,  . .  he  that  holdeth  fast.  1610  W. 
FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  viii.  16  Rooks  runne  flutter- 
ing after  the  share  at  the  verie  heeles  of  the  holder.  1756 
T.  HALE  Cotnpl.  Body  Agric.  VI.  lix.  331  The  Holder  may 
also  make  some  alteration  in  the  going  of  the  Plow  by  the 
Handles.  1859  DICKENS  7".  Two  Cities  11.  i,  The  holder  of 
a  horse  at  Tellson's  door,  who  made  off  with  it.  1863  A.  J. 
HORWOOD  Yearbks.  30^-31  Ed-.v.  I  Pref.  37  The  rope  broke 
not  by  reason  of  the  holders  moving  or  jerking  it. 
b.  with/re/». 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  I.  vi,  Bigoted  holders  by  estab- 
lished forms  and  customs. 

2.  One  who  holds,  occupies,  possesses,  or  owns  ; 
a  tenant,   occupier,    possessor,   owner.     Often   in 
Comb.,  as  freeholder,  householder,  innholder,  loan- 
holder,  shareholder,  etc. 

c  1350  in  Eng.  Gilds  362  After  be  deth  of  euerych  haldere 
in  flee,  c  1449  PECOCK  Kefr.  (1860!  1. 93  The  holders  of  the 
ij«  opinioun.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xym.  v.  in 
Being  now  a  landed  man,  and  a  holder  of  possessions  there. 
1838  DE  MORGAN  Ess.  Probab.  218  Suppose  that  the  holder 
of  the  policy  wishes  to  sell  his  interest.  1856  BOUVIER  Law 
Diet.  (ed.  6)  I.  588  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the  per- 
son  who  is  legally  in  the  possession  of  it,  either  by  endorse- 
ment or  delivery,  or  both.  1869  ARBER  Latitncr's  Serm. 
lief.  Kdiu.  yi  Contents  3  The  present  holder  of  the  farm. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  holding,  containing,  or  sup- 
porting  something.     Often  preceded   by  a  word 
denoting  what  is  held,  as  bouquet-,  cigar-,  gas-, 

\  pen-,  •whip-holder,  etc. :  see  the  first  element. 

1833  1.  HOLLAND  Manx/.  Metal  II.  139  The  tool  for  cut- 
ting, &c.  is  fixed  in  the  two  holders  ..  by  their  screws. 
1841-4  H.  STEPHENS  Jilt,  farm  (1871)  I.  4°8  If  she  (the 
cow]  is  known  to  have  a  fractious  temper,  it  is  better  to  put 
a  holder  in  her  nose,  c  1865  I.  WVLUE  in  UK.  Si.  I.  63/1 
In  using  small  holders,  such  should  be.. emptied  of  all  gas. 

•  1876  G.  ROSLYN  Ceo.  Eliot  in  Derbysh.  50  A  small  Quaker- 
shaped  bonnet,  .hung  on  a  holder  in  the  wall.  1884  /( trU 
29  Oct.  12  Long  streamers  of  the  brigade  ribbon  were  tied 
round  the  bouquet-holders. 

4.  a.  A  canine  tooth. 


holders,  tearers,  laniaries,  or  more  commonly,  canine  teeth. 
b.  A  prehensile  organ  in  some  animals. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xiv.  233  The  insects 
have  feelers ;  and  the  worms,  holders.  1811-34  Good  s 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  271  [Long  tape-worm)  with  a  terminal 
mouth  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  radiate  hooks  or  holders. 

5.  With  adverbs,  as  holder-forth,one  who  'holds 
forth ',  a  preacher,  orator  •;  somewhat  contemptuous) ; 
holder-on,  one  who  holds  on  (in  quot.  one  who 
shoots  direct  at  the  game;  see  HOLD  v.  28); 
holder-out,  one  who  holds  out :  see  HOLD  v.  41  j ; 
holder-up,  one  who  holds  up  or  sustains  ;  a  sup- 
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porter,  maintainer;  spec,  a  workman  who  supports 
a  rivet  with  a  hand-anvil  or  sledge-hammer  in 
riveting. 

1661  frial  7-  7'tmtf  in  Howell  St.  Trials  (1816)  VI.  71 
By  this  time  John  James  was  brought  into  the  meeting- 
place,  and  the  Lieutenant,  .said  to  the  women,  What  have 
you  no  better  a  "holder-forth  than  he?  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
2  Ox/,  Schol.  Wks.  1730  I.  2,  I  shall  receive  a  call  to  be  a 
Pastor  or  Holder-forth  in  some  Congregation  or  other. 
,(  1754  FiFLi'isG  A,  w  it 'ay  to  AV</  Wife  \.  ii,  Thou  art  a 
fine  promising  holder  forth  . .  and  dost  begin  to  preach  in  a 
most  orthodox  manner.  1881  GREENER  Gun  486  A  bird 
crossing  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the  *  'holders  on  '.  1643  K. 
L'DALL  S<-rm.  (1645)  21  Constant . .  "holders  out  in  righteous- 
nesse  to  the  end.  c  1374 CHAUCXK  Troylu$\\.  595  (6441  Here 
comeb  . .  his  brother,  *holdere  vp  of  Troye  !  1548  UDALL 
hrasnt.  Par.  I^nke  \.  (1551)  225  The  sturdy  holders  vp  of 
their  snoute,  he  hath  cast  downe.  1869  SIK  E.  REED  Ship- 
build,  xvii.  340  Each  '  set '  of  riveters  consists  of  two  riveters, 
*a  holder-up ',  and  one  or  two  boys. 

II.  That  of  which  hold  is  taken. 

6.  The  strap  by  which  a  carriage  window  is  drawn 
up;  also,  the  strap  on  the  back  of  a  carriage  by 
which  footmen  hold. 

'794  W-  KFI.TON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  137  By  holders  and 
strings  are  meant  the  lace  ..for  the  purpose  of  holding 
by,  or  drawing  up  the  glasses  with.  Ibid.,  Every  inside- 
holder  takes  a  yard  of  lace,  and  every  foot  man -holder  a  yard 
and  a  half.  1825  T,  COSNETT  Footman's  Direct,  213  Hold 
f.ist  with  the  holders  on  the  left  side  with  your  left  hand. 

Holder-,  [f.  HOLDJ^.-  +  -ERI.]  A  workman 
employed  in  a  ship's  hold. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  I'll,  c.  22  §  i  An  holder  by  the  day  ijd 
v.ith  mete  and  drinke.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Comm.  Thames 
iv.  179  Holders  are  persons  who  unstow  the  Cargo  during 
the  discharge.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor 's  }\'ord-l>k.,  Holders, 
thepeople  employed  in  the  hold  duties  of  a  ship. 

Holdfast  ,h<™-ldf(isO,  a.  and  st>.  [f.  holdfast-. 
see  HOLD  v.  2  +  FAST  adv.]  A.  adj. 

1.  That  holds  fast,  lit,  and  _/?£-. ;  having  a  firm 
hold  or  grasp  ;  persistent. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  57  The  Pine  tree  is  called  hold- 
fast or  pitchie  tre.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  555  In  his  hold-fast 
foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth.  1612  J.  DA  VIES  Muse's  Satr. 
(1878)  12  2  With  hold-fast  armes  of  everlasting  loue.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  u.  ii,  Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in 
it  Such  hold-fast  claws. 

f  2.  Tenacious  of  what  one  has.   Obs. 

1560  BECON  New  Catech,  Wks.  1844  II.  399  So  hold-fast 
and  wedded  to  the  world,  that  whatsoever  they  can  get, 
they  so  hoard  it  up. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  action  or  fact  of  holding  fast ;  firm 
or  sure  grasp,  lit,  and^f. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  Iviii.  84  The  Strawberrie  . .  creepeth 
alongst  the  ground,  and  taketh  roote  and  holdefast.  1628 
PRYNNE  Love-lockes  7  They  serue  . .  but  to  giue  the  Deuill 
holdfast,  to  draw  vs  by  them  into  Hell.  1691  T.  H[ALE] 
Ace,  New  Im'fnt,  119  The  Nature  of  Ground  as  to  the 
hold-fast  of  Anchors.  1862  C.  A.  JOHNS  Brit.  Birds  11874) 
29  Secure  of  its  holdfast,  it  allows  its  victim  no  chance  of 
escape. 

2.  Something  to  which   one   may  hold  fast  or 
which  affords  a  secure  hold  or  support.     (In  some 
of  the  fig.  uses  perh.  to  be  referred  to  sense  4.) 

1566  T.  STAPLETON  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  i.  8  We  will  trie 
farder  what  sure  holdefast  he  hath  to  stale  him  self  thereon. 
1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  187  Nature.,  has 
furnished  the  several  sorts  of  teeth  with  holdfasts,  suitable 
to  the  stress,  .they  maybe  put  to.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone 
L,  §  121  We  should  then  have  lost  the  rock  as  a  Holdfast, 
and  Buttress  against  the  great  South-west  seas.  1867  F. 
FRANCIS  Angling  vi.  (1880)  233  The  sedge  and  alder  being 
great  holdfasts. 

3.  One  that  holds  fast :  f  a.  A  stingy  or  hard- 
fisted  person ;  a  miser.   Obs, 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  320,  I  may  sooner  wring 
Hercules  his  clubbe  perforce  out  of  his  fist,  then  get  mine 
owne  monie  out  of  the  hands  of  this  injurious  holdfast. 
1660  tr.  Awyraldus1  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  \.  v.  60  A  great 
Miser  and  hold-fast.  1706  Pmu.]ps(ed.  Kersey,  Hold-fast 
.  .is  also  commonly  taken  for  a  griping  covetous  Wretch. 
b.  As  name  for  a  dog  that  holds  tenaciously. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  n.  jii.  54  Hold  fast  is  the  onely 
Dogge.  1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  197  F  3  When  I  envied 
the  tinery  of  any  of  my  neighbours,  [my  mother]  told  me 
that  '  Brag  was  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  was  a  better '. 
1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xviii. 

4.  Something  that  holds  fast,  binds,  supports,  or 
keeps  together  ;  spec,  a  staple,  hook,  clamp,  or  bolt 
securing  a  part  of  a  building  or  other  structure. 

1576  TURBERV.  /  'entrie  196  You  may  take  them  out  alive 
with  your  holdfasts  and  clampes.  1609  HOLLAND  Anint. 
Marcell,  xiv.  xi.  27  The  insoluble  bond  and  hold-fast  of 
necessitie,  binding  the  pride  of  mortal!  men.  1620-55  I. 
JONES  Stont'Heng  (1725)  46  They  united  ..  the  Stones  to- 
gether, by  certain  Ligatures  or  Holdfasts.  1703  Moxox 
Meek.  Exerc.  64  The  Hold-fast  ..  to  keep  the  Work  fast 
upon  the  Bench,  while  you  either  Saw,  Tennant,  Mortess, 
or  sometimes  Plain  upon  it.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey, 
Hold-fast,  an  Iron  Hook  in  shape  of  the  Letter  S  fix'd  in 
a  Wall  to  support  it ;  also  a  Joyner's  Tool.  i?8j  Phil. 
Trans,  LXXII.  367  This  hip-pole  was  supported  .  -  by  an 
iron-strap,  or  holdfast.  1803  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  XXI.  349 
The  pole,  .passes  through  the  strong  holdfasts  in  the  braces. 
1842-67  GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  Holdfast,  a  long  nail,  with 
a  flat  short  head  for  securing  objects  to  a  wall.  1877  W. 
IS.ON  Voy.  Challenger  \.  i.  14  The  Microscopes  are 
secured  to  the  table  by  brass  holdfasts  like  those  in  common 
use  on  carpenters'  benches. 

Hence  Ho  Idfastness,  tenacity,  persistency. 

1869  S.  BOWLES  Our  New  West  466  A  healthy  copartner- 
ship of  American  enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  and  English 
solidity  and  holdfast  n*--.s.  1897  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  724 


The  Belgians.. combining  the  vivacity  and  quick  wit  of  the 
Latin  races  with  a  sturdy  energy  and  holdfastness. 

Holding  (htfu'ldirj1,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HOLD  z>.] 
I.  1.  The  action  of  Ilor.n  v.,  in  various  senses. 

-/  1225  Ancr.  R.  176  pet  heo  beo  euer  edmod  . .  mid  louh 
holdunge  of  hire  suluen.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  5994 
Alle  wrang  haldyngs  of  gudes  sere,  c  1440  HYLTON 
Per/.  )\V.  (i ...  W.  1494)  i.  Ixxi,  In  the  holdyng  ne  in  be 
kepyng.  c  1470  HIINKY  Wallace  vm.  1640  Thow  werray 
help  in  haldyn  off  the  ryclit.  1545  ASOMM  I'o.voph.  il. 
(Arb.)  149  Holdynge  must  not  be  longe,  for  it.  .puttctha  bowe 
in  ieopardy.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania  451  They 
would  almost  in  kindnesse  hurt,  with  hard,  but  kindest 
holdings,  a  1774  W.  PEARrr:  S,nn.  11778)  IV.  31  This  is 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  holding  of  Christ 
for  the  head.  1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  I.  848  To  obtain 
a  holding,  they  are  twisted  round  the  stakes. 

b.  spec.  The  tenure  or  occupation  of  land. 

14*0  Searchers  I'erdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (iBS8)  16  A 
tenement  of  Sir  John  of  Langton  Knyght  in  the  haldyng  of 
John  Rumby.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron,  Eng.  clxii.  145  That 
he  shold  come  to  parlement  for  his  lande  and  for  his 
holdynge  in  walys.  1609  SKENK  Reg,  frlaj.,  Stat.  Robt. 
///,  59  To  schaw  his  chartour  (or  maner  of  halding  to 
his  overlord).  1774  T.  JEFFERSON  Aittohiog.  App.  \Vk<. 
1859  I.  138  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon  settlement, 
feudal  holdings  were  certainly  unknown.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  ted.  2)  I.  284  Such  a  holding  now  operated  as  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  lust.  iv.  102 
That  the  Irish  holdings  in  '  rundale  '  are  not  forms  of  pro- 
perty, but  modes  of  occupation. 

fc.  Consistency.  Obs.  rare.  (Cf.  hold  together, 
HOLD  v.  43  b.) 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  Well  iv.  ii.  27  This  ha's  no  holding  To 
sweare  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  Joue  That  I  will  worke 
against  him. 

d.  AYith  adverbs  :  see  HOLD  v.  IV. 

1581  Mi'LCASTER  Positions  xv.  (1887)  69  The  holding  in  of 
the  breath.  1606  HOLLAND  Sneton.  ico  The  cause  of  this 
holding  of  and  delay.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  vi.  n,  I  am  weary  with 
holding  in.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.(i-j^)  I.  78  When. .a  dull 
Sentence,  and  a  moral  Fable  Do  more,  than  all  our  Holdings- 
forth  are  able.  1689  EVELYN  Diary  25  Aug.,  Londonderry 
reliev'd  after  a  brave  and  wonderfull  holding  out.  1711 
MARY  ASTELI.  (title)  Quaker's  Sermon  :  or  a  Holding- 
Forth  concerning  Barabbas. 

2.  That  which  holds  or  lays  hold;   an  attach- 
ment ;  a  means  of  laying  hold  or  influencing. 

1770  BURKE  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1842  I.  149  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  holdings  of  that  destructive  system,  which 
has  endeavoured  to  unhinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable, 
and  useful  connexions  in  the  kingdom,  a  1797  —  Wks, 
(1842)  I.  Introd.  21  If  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign 
holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to  look  for  his 
protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND 
Mem.  (1807)  I.  242,  I  had  a  holding  on  Lord  Halifax, 
founded  on  my  father's  merits.  1887  MRS.  L.  BAXTER  Tuscan 
Stud.  i.  i.  40  The  block  in  some  manner  slipped  from  the 
holdings  and  fell  heavily  into  the  river. 

II.  That  which  is  held. 

3.  Land  held  by  legal  right,  esp.  of  a  superior ; 
a  tenement. 

1640  W.  BOSWELL  Let.  to  Land  12  June  in  Ussher  Proph. 
(1687)  5  All  evil  Contrivances  here  and  in  France,  and  in 
other  Protestant  Holdings,  a  1810  TANNAHJLL/WW,  When 
John  and  me  were  married  Our  hading  was  but  sma\  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  89  Capitalists  were  not 
allowed  to  drive  the  labourers  from  their  holdings. 
b.  Property  held,  esp.  stocks  or  shares. 

'573  in  Gross  Gild  Merch.  (1890)  II.  76  The  sayde  war- 
dens., shall  have  for  their  paynes  double  holdinges  of  all 
the  bargaines,  1878  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (ed.  2) 
§  515  II.  584  Documents  representing  holdings  in  foreign 
government  debts.  1891  Daily  News  28  Apr.  2/7  As  the 
pressing  sellers  have  disposed  of  their  holdings,  prices  are 
now  sound. 

f  4.  An  opinion  held,  a  tenet.   Obs. 

C1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  i.  5  Thre  trowingis  holdingis  or 
opimouns.  1450-5  —  Bk.  of  Faith  i.  §  2  (1688)  i  To 
followe  the  Determynations  and  the  Holdingis  of  the 
Churche  in  mater  of  Feith.  1851  J.  HINTON  Let.  in  Miss 
Hopkins  Life  v.  (1885)  84  A  train  of  thought  that  has 
almost  revolutionised  my  holdings. 

f  5.  The  burden  of  a  song.   Obs. 

1598  Serving-wans  Comf.  C,  A  song  is  to  be  song,  the 
vndersong  or  holding  whereof  is,  It  is  merrie  in  Haul,  when 
Beardes  wagges  all.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $•  Cl.  n.  vii.  117 
Then  the  Boy  shall  sing.  The  holding  euery  man  shall  beare 
[printed  beate]  as  loud,  As  his  strong  sides  can  volly. 

III.  6.  at/rib,  and  Comb.  Of  or  for  holding. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.   F/,  v.  iv.  4  The  Cable  broke,  the 

holding-Anchor  lost.  1731  J.  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Husb. 
xxiL  (1733!  153  This  Holding-Screw  has  a  pretty  broad 
Head.  1898  Daily  News  15  Feb.  8/1  The  car  with  its 
adjuncts  was  a  marvel  of  holding  capacity. 

b.  Holding-ground,  a  bottom  in  which  an 
anchor  will  hold,  anchorage  ;  also  fig. ;  holding- 
note  (fifiis.\  'a  note  sustained  in  one  part  while 
the  others  are  in  motion  '  (Stainer  &  Barrett). 

1740  WOODROOFE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  lix.  271 
There  is  three  fathoms  water,  and  a  gooa  holding  ground.  ; 
1774  Ik'RSF.v  Hist.  Mas.  (1789)  I.  v.  58  Euclid  tells  us.  .that 
ty  '>e  sustained  in  the  same  tone  which  we  call  a 
holding-note.  1839  MARRYAT/J/HZ«<'.  Ship  xxiii,  The  anchor 
.  .dragged,  from . .  bad  holding-ground.  1849  OROTE  Greece 
n.  1.  VI.  334  The  assembly  and  the  dikastery  were  Kleon's 
theatre  and  holding-ground. 

Holding1,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
1.  That  holds,  in  various  senses  (see  the  verb)  ; 
retentive  ;  grasping  ;  tenacious. 

ri4oo  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gen'.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  70 
Nedys  bat  he  take  first  a  holdynge  mete  yn  be  ground  of  pe 
stomake.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  49  He  was  free  and 
HberaU  to  straungers,  and  heard  and  holdyng  from  his 


familiers  and  servauntes.  1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  lfade-m. 
iv.  §  13  (1689^  42  It  is  . .  the  most  holding  Bait  of  all  other. 
1801  Field  19  Dec.  957/1  Fetlock  deep  in  holding  clay. 

2.  Farming.  Applied  to  animals  '  held  '  or  kept 
for  breeding.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  =  holding  pig,  etc. 
[In  origin,  attrib.  use  ot  vbl.  sb.] 

"547  "'#'  °/  R-  Mftf?  (Somerset  Ho.)f  My  blacke  sowe 
with  v  holdinge  pigges.  1615  MARKHAM  Eng.  hwseiu, 
(1660)  177  Holding  Swine,  which  are  onely  to  be  preserved 
in  good  flesh.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric,  So^.  XII.  n.  348 
Pasture,  which  is  gra7ed  by  the  breeding  cattle,  or  'holding 
stock'.  1853  Ibid.  XIV.  n.  300  From  the  high  rates  of 
holding  lambs,  many  farmers  last  season  hogged  the  lambs. 

Hence  Ho  Idingly  adv.   rare. 

c  '375  Gloss,  in  Rel.  Antiq.  I.  8  Tenaciter,  holdynglyche. 
1611  COTGR.,  Tenacement,  fastly,  cleauingly,  holdingly. 

Ho*ld-<mt.     [See  HOLD  v.  41  e.]    (See  quoO 

1893  in  FARMER  Slang.  1894  MASKELVNE  Sharps  <\-  Flats 
v.  73  The  term  '  Holdout '  is  the  name  given  to  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  constructed  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
card-sharper  to  'hold-out',  or  conceal  one  or  more  cards, 
until  he  finds  that  they  will  be  useful  to  him. 

Ho'ld-OVer.  [See  HOLD  v,  42.]  a.  An  author- 
ization granted  by  a  bench  of  magistrates  for  the 
transfer  of  a  publican's  licence  to  another  person 
for  the  unexpired  term  till  the  next  annual  licensing 
session.  b.  U.S.  A  cell  for  the  retention  ot" 
prisoners  awaiting  trial.  C.  One  who  continues 
to  hold  an  office  after  his  term  has  expired. 

1888  U'inc,  Sf.  4-  Beer  8  Mar.  174/1  The  license  became 
void,  and  being  advised  not  to  ask  for  a  hold-over,  the 
Company  now  applied  to  Special  Sessions.  1888  Missouri 
Republican  24  Feb.  (Farmer),  Wilson  was  released  from 
the  hold  over,  where  he  has  been  held  since  Irwin's  death. 
1893  (lood  Govcrnm.  iN.  Y.)  15  Aug.,  The  obnoxious  Re- 
publican hold-over  still  holds  over. 

Hold-up.  U.S.  slang.  [See  HOLD  v.  446.] 
a.  One  who  robs  by  '  holding  up '  a  traveller,  train, 
etc. :  see  HOLD  v.  44  e.  b.  An  instance  of '  holding 
up1 ;  a  robbery  committed  in  this  manner. 

1885  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  695/2  Darkness  ..  into  which 
one  ventured  with  grave  apprehensions  lest  a  'hold-up' 
might  be  in  waiting  for  him.  1888  in  Farmer  Diet.  Amer., 
[He]  was  mortally  shot  by  hold-ups,  Tuesday  night.  1896 
Boston  (Mass.)  jrnl,  29  Dec.  2/1  The  prisoner  confessed 
to  a  hold-up.  1807  Ibid.  16  Jan.  2/5  We  are  tired  of  reading 
in  our  papers  nothing  but  hold-ups  and  killings. 

t  Holdur,  erron.  f.  HELDEB  adv.,  rather. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2919  Holdur  pen  holynes  happont  so 
then. 

Hole  (h<?Ql),  sb.  Forms :  1-5  hoi,  4-  hole ; 
also  5-6  hoole,  Sc.  hoill,  ho"il(e,  6  hooll(e, 
whole,  6-7  hoale,  %-^Yorkth.  dial.  hoil.  [OK.  hoi 
neut.,  inflected  hol-t.  hol-es,  hol-u,  a  hollow  place 
~OFris.,OS.,OHG.  (MHG.,MLG.,  MDu.,  Du.) 
hoi  ^Ger.  hohl),  orig.  neuter  of&ffl,  HOLL  a.,  hollow. 
Also  app.  repr.  OK.  hoik,  HOLLOW  s/'.,  in  its 
inflected  forms  hol-e,  hol~es,  (?)  hol-n,  which  fall 
together  with  the  corresp.  forms  of  hoi.  (The  OE, 
holt,  holu,  holutn,  usually  referred  to  hoi,  may 
equally  well  belong  to  holh  :  see  Sievers  Ags. 
Gram.  (ed.  3)  §  242,  Anm.  3,  4;  and  cf.  inflexion 
of  heath,  sealh,  ivealh^) 

The  uninflected  hoi  retained  short  o  in  ME.,  and  was 
normally  written  HOLL  (cf.  OE.  sceal,  stay!,  ME.  shall, 
small) ;  but  in  the  inflected  forms  Iw-lf,  ho-les,  etc.  (whether 
from  hoi  or  holh),  the  o  in  open  syllable  was  normally 
lengthened,  giving  ME.  and  mod.  holt,  /idles.  (In  mod. 
Eng.,  short  o  is  further  lengthened  before//,  giving  mod.  dial. 
holl  (not  distinguishable  from  hole) ;  in  Sc.  -oil  becomes 
-ow,  -tnw,  giving  how,  HOWE,  'hollow'.)  OE.  holh,  like 
other  words  in  -//;,  -rh,  was  susceptible  of  twofold  in- 
flexion, 1 1)  with  loss  of  A,  hole,  etc.,  12)  with  consonant-ablaut, 
hfl!$e,  holwe,  etc.  The  former,  as  said  above,  fell  together 
with  the  inflected  forms  of  hoi;  the  latter  gave  rise  to  ME. 
hol'we,  holewe,  HOLLOW  sl\  and  a.  The  development  may  he 
thus  shown  : 

OE  hoi    \  unmn<i  hoi,  ME.  holl,  mod.  (dial.)  holl,  Sc.  how(e. 
( infl.  hol-e  \  , ,  ,   , 

holh    J">*-**£*f    "  " 

1  infl.  holwe  „     holwe  „     hollow. 

The  senses,  to  a  great  extent,  coincide  or  overlap;  holl*. 
and  sb.,  Sc.  how(e,  are,  in  use,  the  northern  equivalents  of 
hollow ;  hole  sb.  has  all  the  senses  of  holl  (howe)  sb.  and 
hollow  sb. ,  with  a  fuller  development  of  its  own.  In  the 
I5~i6th  c.  Sc.  spelling  hoill,  oi  is  merely  the  graphic  form  of 
e\  but  in  mod.  Yorkshire  hoil,  the  oi  is  diphthongal.] 
I.  A  hollow  place,  cavity,  excavation,  etc. 

1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  a  solid  body ;  a  pit, 
cave,  den,  hiding-place  in  the  earth ;  a  deep  place 
in  a  stream,  pond,  etc. 

946  Charter  Edmund  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl  III.  423  To 
^am  ealdan  hole  ;  of  &am  hole,  a  1000  Boeth.  Uletr,  ii. 
21  Me  pas  woruld  saslSa.  .on  pis  dimmehol  dysineforlscddon. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  ix.  29  [x.  9]  And  settaS  his  di^ollice, 
swa  swa  leo  deS  of  his  hole,  a  1x25  .9/.  Marher.  10  He  .. 
wene3  for  to  beoren  me  in  to  his  balefule  hole,  c  1*90  S.  Eng. 
Leg.  I.  85/75  In  be  north-side  of  be  toun  in  one  olde  roche 
he  was.  He  lai  and  darede  out  of  is  hole.  13. .  E.E.Allit. 
P.  C.  306  Out  of  be  hole  pou  me  herde.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4050  Haue  ^e  na  houses  ne  na  names,  ne  hohs  in  to  bery? 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  243/1  Hoole,  or  pyt  yn  an  hylle,  or  other 
lyke(6".  hole,  or  eryth),  caverna.  14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
722/35  Hfccrnpta^  a  hoi  in  the  erthe.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Edw.  IV,  191  Whichc. .hid  themselfesand  lurked  in  dennes 
and  wholes.  Ibid.,  Hen.  I'll!,  1 54  b,  With  their  swordes 
digged  holes  in  the  banke  to  clyme  up.  1571  Sattr.  Poems 
••;.  xxvi.  23  5our  fais  wist  not  in  what  hoil  yanie  to  hyde. 
a  1605  MoNTGOMBlUB  Sonn.  xxii.  n  Jc  sail  not  haif  ane  hoill 
aourheids  to  hyde.  1653  WALTON  Angler  \\.  52  Go  to  the  same 
nole,  where.. you  will  linde  floting  neer  the  top  of  the  water, 


HOLE. 

at  least  a  dozen  or  twenty  Chubs.     1657  R,  LIGON  Barladws 


\\-'oodst.  xxxiv,  'i'he  head  ..  dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  si> 
inches  in  depth.  1883  J.  G.  WOOD  in  Sunday  Mag.  Nov. 
676/2  All  rivers  have  some  portions  deeper  than  others, 
'holes'  as  we  call  them. 

b.  An  excavation  made  in  the  ground  for  habita- 
tion by  an  animal,  as  the  fox  or  badger;  a  burrow. 

cgSo  Linditf.  Gos/>.  Luke  ix.  58  Foxas  holas  habbaS 
[Rnskw.  G.  Foxes  holo  habbas.  Ags.  G.  Foxas  habba3 
holu.  Halt.  G.  Foxas  hasbbeS  hole],  c  1200  l-'ices  $<  I  'irtues 
ioi  Hie  [naddre]  h.meA  hirt:  hoi.  c  1220  Bestiary  248  Of 
corn  and  of  gres  [oe  mire]  haled  to  hire  hole.  1375  BAR- 
BOUR  Bruce  xix.  669  The  fox  . .  Lukit  about  sum  hoill  to  se. 
1481  CAXTON  Reynarel (A.rb.)  12  Reynart.  .wente.  .in  to  his 
hole,  for  maleperduys  was  ful  of  hooles,  hier  one  hool  and 
there  an  other.  1697  DRVDEN  \7irg.  Georg.  HI.  810  The 
Viper  dead  within  her  Hole  is  found.  1729  SWIFT  Let.  to 
Bolingbroke  21  Mar.,  To  have  done  with  the  world  . .  if  I 
could  .;et  into  a  better  . .  and  not  die  here  in  a  rage,  like  a 

foisoned  rat  in  a  hole.    1792  OSBALDISTON  Brit.  Sportsm.  40 
f  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  his  hole.    i88$j&«£ntfnf 
Hour  June  401  A  snake-charmer's  music  inducing  a  large 
cobra  to  leave  its  hole. 

c.  A  deep  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  e.  g.  an  eye-socket.     Cf.  ARM-HOLE. 

^1300  Havelok  1813  pat  }te  rith  eye  Vt  of  be  hole  made  he 
fleye.  14..  Voc.  in  \Vr.-Wulcker  598/4  Nitcha,  the  hole  of 
the  polle.  1483  Cath.  Atigl.  187/2  An  Hole  in  y  nek, 
front inella.  ^1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  903  The 
holes  under  the  armes,  les  esselles.  1638  SANDERSON  Serm, 
(1681)  II.  ioi  We  might  have  waited  till  our  eyes  had  sunk 
in  their  holes.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  50 
That  Part  vulgarly  called  the  Hole  of  the  Neck. 

2.  transf.  f  a.  A  secret  place,  a  hiding-place ; 
a  secret  room  in  which  an  unlawful  occupation  is 
pursued ;  a  place  where  unlicensed  printing  was 
carried  on. 

1483  Cath.  An*l.  187/2  An  Hole,  latebra,  latibulum.  1660 
PEPYS  Diary  23  May,  At  a  Catholique  house,  he  was  fain 
to  lie  in  the  priest's  hole  a  good  while.  1683  MOXON  Meek. 
Excrc.  380  Many  Printers  for  Lucre  of  Gain  have  gone  into 
Holes,  and  then  their  chief  care  is  to  get  a  Hole  Private, 
and  Workmen  Trusty  and  Cunning  to  conceal  the  Hole,  and 
themselves.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  122/1  H_oles,  in 
Printing  dialect  is  a  place  where  privat  Printing  is  used, 
viz.  the  printing  of  unlicensed  Books  or  other  Men's 
Coppies. 

b.  A  dungeon  or  prison-cell ;  spec,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  worst  apartments  in  the  Counter  prison 
in  Wood  street,  London.     Cf.  BLACK-HOLE.    Obs. 
(exc.  as  a  case  of  c.) 

1535  LYNDESAY  Safyre  1017  Wee  haue  gart  bind  him  with 
ane  poill,  And  send  him  to  the  theifis  hoil!.  1607  HEVWOOU 
Woman  killed  with  Kindn.  Wks.  1874  II.  125  He  i.s  deni'de 
the  freedome  of  the  prison,  And  in  the  hole  is  laide  with  men 
condemn'd.  1607  WENTW,  SMITH  Puritan  in.  F,_But  if  ere 
wee  clutch  him  againe,  the  Counter  shall  charm  him.  Rav. 
The  hole  shall  rotte  him.  1666  PEPVS  Diary  2  July,  He 
was  clapped  up  in  the  Hole.  1678,  1722  Condemned  hole 
[see  CONDEMNED  3].  1822  NARF.S  s.v.,  We  still  hear  of  the 
condemned  hole  in  Newgate. 

c.  A  small  dingy  lodging  or  abode;  a  small  or 
mean  habitation ;  an   unpleasant  place  of  abode ; 
a  term  of  contempt  or  depreciation  for  any  place. 

1616  W.  HAIG  Let.  2  Aug.  in  J.  Russell  ffai?s  vii.  (1881) 
156  Being  innocent,  it  is  a  pity  to  smother  me  in  this  loath- 
some hole.  111700  DRYDEN  (J.),  How  much  more  happy 
thou,  that  art  content  To  live  within  this  little  hole,  than  I 
Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  fly.  1726  LEONI  Designs 
Pref,  1/2  You  expect  a  stately  Palace,  where  you  find 
nothing  but  an  ill-contrived  Hole.  1836  T.  HOOK  G. 
G/trney  III.  127  This  house,  .to  me  thehorridest  hole  I  ever 
was  in.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  in.  xxv,  Grandcourt.. 
pronounced  that  resort  of  fashion  a  beastly  hole,  worse  than 
Baden.  1889  J.  S.  WINTER  Mrs.  Bob  (1891)  3  Two  hundred 
a  year  for  a  little  hole  I  could  not  get  my  piano  into. 

3.  Jig.  A  position  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  ;  a  fix,  scrape,  mess. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1764)  I.  n.  vn._  132,  I  should 
take  great  pleasure  in  serving  you,  and  getting  you  out  of 
this  hole.  1762  SMOLLETT  Sir  L.  Greaves  xvi,  I  should  be 
in  a  deadly  hole  myself,  if  all  my  customers  should  take  it  in 
their  heads  to  drink  nothing  but  water-gruel,  a  1825  FORBY 
Vac.  E.  Anglia,  Hole,  a  scrape  ..  A  man  gets  himself 
into  a  hole  by  taking  a  wrong  step.  1882  OUIDA  Under 
2  Flags  i.  (1890)  6  I'm  in  a  hole — no  end  of  a  hole;  and 
I  thought  you  d  help  me. 

4.  technical,    a.    A   hemispherical    cavity   into 
which  a.  ball  or  marbles  are  to  be  got  in  various 
games ;   esp.   one   of  those   into  which  the   ball 
is  driven  at  golf;   hence,  a  point  scored  by  the 
player  who  drives  his  ball  from  one  hole  to  another 
with  the  fewest  strokes. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Camfio  di  Fior  129  We  will  playe  at  pit 
hole  for  nuttes.  We  will  make  a  pitte  hole,  and  there  cast 
our  nuites.  1808-18  JAMILSON,  Golf,  goff,  gou/%  a  game  in 
Scotland,  in  which  hooked  clubs  are  used  for  striking  balls, 
stuffed  very  hard  with  feathers,  from  one  hole  to  another. 
1890  HUTCHINSON  O£/"(Badm.  Libr.>  43  You  are  playing 
a  match  of,  say,  eighteen  holes,  and  have  reached  the 
putting-green  of  the  last  hole.  1806  PARK  Golf  5  The  size 
of  the  holes,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  game,  is  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
b.  Billiards.  -  POCKET. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  262/2  The  Holes  in  the  four 
corners  and  sides  of  the.  .Billiard  Table.  1725  Cotton's 
Compl.  Gamester  (ed.  5)  151  At  the  four  Corners  of  the 
[Billiard]  Table  there  are  Holes,  and  at  each  side  exactly 
in  the  Middle,  one,  which  are  called  Hazards.  i?78  c- 
JONES  Hoy/e's  Games  hnpr.  101  He  that  stops  either  Ball, 
wh.:n  running,  loses  one  ;  and  if  near  the  Hole,  loses  two. 
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f  C.  The  narrow  closed  part  or  bag  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  trawl-net  or  other  fishing  net :  =  CoD5/>.l  5. 
1630  in  Dcscr.  Thames  (1758)  72  The  third  Part,  which  i^ 
the  Hole  or  Cod,  Inch  and  Quarter  wet  and  dry. 

5.  local  U.S.    a.  An  indentation  or  opening  in 
the  coast  ;  a  small  bay,  a  cove. 

1639  in  Virginia  Hist.  Nag.  (1895)  III.  31  Yf  the  shlpps 
be  p'mitted  to  goe  at  pleasure  and  ride  in  every  hole  as  is 
desired  by  them.  1748  H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Buy  149  This 
[fla^l  was  to  be  raised  at  a  good  anchoring  place  called  Five- 
Fathom  Hole.  1807  C.  W.  JANSON  S  tranter  in  - ;' 
Tobacco  is.  .conveyed  then  down  the  river  to  Hobbs'  Hole, 
where  ships  in  the  European  trade  lie  ready  to  receive  them. 
b.  A  grassy  valley  surrounded  by  mountains. 

6.  =  ROLL,  HOLD  (sb.-}  of  a  ship. 

1483  Caf/i.  Angl.  187/2  An  Hole,  ..  coliitnbar-  est  tiauis. 
1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  u  The  Hole  of  some 
Amsterdam  Fly-boat.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
H  iij  b,  The  pointers,  .are.  .fixed  across  the  hole  diagonally. 
1882  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  97  Abaft  the  main  hole. 

II.  A  perforation,  and  connected  senses. 

7.  An  aperture  passing  through  anything ;  a  per- 
foration, opening. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1900  Spiramentum,  hoi.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  How.  201  We..cumeo  to  j?e  stone,  be  haue3  fif  hole 
narewe,  bat  is.  .his  holie  fif  wunden.  £1290  Beket  1144  in 
S.  En?.  Leg.  I.  139  poru}  be  churche  he  made  an  hoi.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  505  Ane  aide  coble  bare  he  fand, 
bat  mony  hoilis  in  it  had.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  13501  Hit 
happit  hym  in  hast  the  hoole  for  to  fynd  Of  the  cave.  14. . 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  627/12  J?e  hoole  of  a  prevay,  gumphns. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Merrie  T.  in  S  links.  Jest  Bk.  (1864)  II.  21 
What  shall  those  hoales  serue  for?,  .holes  to  look  out  to  see 
thy  enemyes.  1674  tr.  Martiniere^s  Voy.  North.  C.  85 
A  top  the  House,  .there  is  a  hole  or  window  left  for  light  to 
come  in.  1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2218/4  A  new  fashionable 
Suit,  .gold  frost  Buttons,  and  gold  Holes.  ijj^Cook's  Voy. 
in  Hawkesworth  ¥oy.  II.  332  A  musket  was  fired.. which 
fortunately  struck  the  boat . .  and  made  two  holes  in  her  side. 
1896  Times  16  Dec.  5/2  The  service  bullet  was  found  to 
have  drilled  clean  holes,  and  ..  the  hole  of  exit  was  little,  if 
any,  larger  than  the  hole  of  entry. 

fig.  1611  BIBLE  TransL  Pref.  i  If  there  be  any  hole  left 
for  cauill  to  enter. 

8.  The  orifice  of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  528  (Trin.)  Seuen  holes  hab  mannes  heed 
euen.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  100  pal  hafe  in  steed  of 
baire  mouth  a  lytill  hole.  ^1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
740/8  Hec  arterfa,  the  hole  of  the  throt.  1486  Bk.  St.  Aibans 
B  j  b,  The  Hoolis  in  the  hawkes  beke  bene  callede  the  Nares. 
1530  PALSGR.  232/1  Hole  that  swete  or  heres  cometh  out  at, 
pore.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  223  There  are 
seven  crosse  ribs  in  his  neck,  and  seven  from  his  reins  to  his 
hole.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  611  A  Membrane  where- 
with the  hoale  of  the  eare  is  stopped.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Theveuot's  Trav.  i.  117  The  hole  of  the  Nostril  full  round. 

9.  Jig.  A  flaw,  fault,  ground  for  blame.     Usually 
in  phr.  to  pick  a  hole  or  holes  in  something  ;  formerly 
also  to  find  (pick,  make)  a  hole  in  a  persons  coat. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  98  The  Lawiers  lacke  no 
cases  . .  Is  his  Lease  long  ..  Then  (qfcl1  he)  let  me  alone  with 
ii,  I  will  find  a  hole  in  it.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I7,  m.  \i.  88 
If  I  finde  a  hole  in  his  Coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  minde.  1648 
NEEDHAM  Plea  for  King  21  Every  ambitious  popular  person 
would  be  ready  to  pick  holes  in  their  Coates,  to  bring  them 
into  disfavour  of  the  People.  1682  WOOD  Life  10  Feb. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  4  If  they  did  not  appeare,  there  might  some 
hole  be  picked  in  their  charter.  1789  BURNS  Capt.  Grose's 
Peregrin,  i,  If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats,  I  rede  you 
tent  it.  1871  Miss  MULOCK  Fair  France  i.  4_We  do  not 
go  to  visit  a  neighbour,  in  order  to  pick  holes  in  him  and 
his  establishment.  1894  Aspects  Mod.  Oxford  93  Any  one 
can  pick  holes  in  the  University  system  of  teaching  and 
examination. 

T"  10.  a.  An  old  game  in  which  balls  were  rolled 
through  little  cavities  or  arches ;  called  also  Pigeon- 
hole, Troll-madam,  Trunks.  Cf.  NINE-HOLES. 
b.  An  old  game  of  cards. 

1611  COTGR.,  Trou  Madame,  the  Game  called  Trunkes,  or 
the  Hole.  1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Motto  Wks.  (1630) 
54/2  Ruffe,  slam,  Trump,  noddy,  whisk,  hole,  Sant,  New-cut. 
1816  Sporting  Mag.  XLVIII.  178  Another  game  called 
holes  was  occasionally  played. 

III.  11.  Phrases.  To  make  a  hole  (in  anything") : 
to  use  up,  or  cause  the  loss  of,  a  considerable 
amount  of  anything ;  to  create  a  loss.     A  round 
peg  (or  man^  in  a  square  hole  (and  vice  versa} : 
one  whose  situation  does  not  fit  his  special  apti- 
tudes.    To  pick  a  hole  or  holes  in :  see  sense  9. 
To  take  (something)  a  hole  lower:  to  take  down, 
humiliate,  humble.     Cf.  BUTTON-HOLE  i  b. 

1591  LYLY  Endym.  in.  iii,  He  hath  taken  his  thoughts 
a  hole  lower,  and  saith .  .he  will  vaile  bonet  to  beautie.  1611 
COTGR.,  H-uwilit,  humbled  . .  taken  a  hole  lower.  1617 
MORYSON  Kin.  n.  183  To  lay  five  hundred  of  your  best  men 
on  the  earth,  which  losse  will  make  a  great  hole  in  your 
Armie.  1625  BUKGFS  Pers.  Tithes  75  It  will  make  a  greater 
hole  in  thy  conscience,  then  it  can  in  thine  estate  by  parting 
with  it.  1706  MRS.  RAY  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  208 
Mr.  Ray  did  not  leave  £40  a  year  . .  out  of  which  taxes, 
repairs,  and  quit-rent  make  a  great  hole.  1887  Spectator 
26  Mar  412/2  An  average  daily  consumption  of  four  glasses 
makes  a  hole  in  the  income  of  the  working  class  a  1895 
LD  C  E  PAGET  Antobiog.  iii.  (1896)  72  The  Admiralty 
would  not  rescind  their  orders,  so  we  were  a  round  man  in 
;t  sniKire  hole,  and  vice  vw.wi. 

IV.  12.  ath-ib.  and  6W>.,asa.  attrib. (sense 4a) 
hole  game,  play,  b.  objective,  as  hole-cutter >  -dig- 
ger, -digging, -picking, -piercing, -stopper;  C.  loca- 
tive, as ' hole- breeder,  -builder,  -creeping  sb.  and  adj. ; 
hole-creeper,  a  sneaking  thief;   d.   hole-board, 
-man,  -stitch  (see  quots.)- 


HOLE. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Compass-board,  the  "hole-board 
of  the  loom  for  fancy  weaving.  It  is  an  upright  board  of 
the  loom  through  which  pass  the  neck-twines.  1889  F.  A. 
KNICHT  By  Leafy  Ways  155  The  kingfisher,  another  "hole- 
breeder.  1891  Daily  News  16  Feb.  5/1  Her  eggs  . .  are 
white,  like  those  of  most  *hole-builders.  1462  in  Scrope 
Hist.  Castla  Combe  (1852)  323  Communis  *holecreppar  an- 
serum  et  porcellorum  tenentium.  1638  FORD  Fancies  m. 
in.  The  page,  that 'hole-creeping  page.  1852  SCBOPE  Ilist. 
Castle  Combe  235  He  qualified  himself.,  by  'hole-creeping' 
after  his  neighbours'  geese  and  pigs.  1897  li'tstm.  Gaz. 
9  Mar.  8/3  Drillers  and  "hole-cutters.  1876  PREECE  & 
5 1 VE WRIGHT  Telegraphy  188  To  guide  the  'bole-dig^ers  in 
the  event  of  the  marks,  .having  been  removed.  Ibid.  189 
'Hole-digging  ..  for  a  telegraph  pole.  1895  li'esHn.  Gaz. 
6  May  7/2  There  is  all  the  difference  . .  between  the  stroke 
and  the  *hole  game  [at  golf],  and  at  least  a  score  of  men 
have  some  chance.  1851  MAYHEW /,<W.  Labour  (\%6\]  II. 
447  The  *holeman,  who  goes  into  the  cesspool.  1801  C. 
GADSDEN  in  J.Adam?  l^ks.  (1854)  IX.  580 That  his  public 
actions  may  be  judged  of.,  without  any  captious  *hole- 
picking.  1889  LINSKILL  Golf  in.  (1895)  13  Besides  '  *hole 
play',  which  involves  playing  a  succession  of  small  matches 
from  hole  to  hole  round  the  links,  there  is  also  what  is  called 
*  score  play '.  1882  CAULFEILD  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework 
253/2  *Hole  Stitch,  a  stitch  used  in  Pillow  Lace  making,  to 
form  holes  or  small  round  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  thick 
parts  of  a  pattern.  1794  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  ll'ks.  II.  85 
A  neighbouring  town . .  Begg'd  him  to  be  their  tinker — their 

hole-stopper. 

Sole  ihJul),  v.1  Forms :  i  holian,  3  holien, 
4-5  hoole(n,  7  hoale,  Sc.  hoile  (oi=o),  4-  hole. 
[OE.  holian  to  hollow  out,  excavate  =  OHG.  holfa, 
Goth,  hulon,  f.  hoi-,  HOLL  a.] 

I.  To  make  a  hole. 

1.  trans.  To  hollow  out ;    to  make   a  hole  or 
cavity  in  ;  to  perforate,  pierce. 

nooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  162  Ba  ^ebroSra.  .gemetton  Sone 
clud  5a  iu  swffitende ;  and  hi  3a  hwasthwexa  holodon. 
ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVaee  (Rolls)  6836  pe  wal  J>ey 
holede.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  243/1  Holyn,  or  boryn  (P. 
hoolen,  or  make  hoolys\  cavo^perforo,  terebro.  1578  LVTK 
Dodoens  vi.  Iviii.  746  Before  they  be  holed  or  pearsed.  1648 
MARK  HAM  Honsew.  Gard.  in.  x.  (1668)  77,  I  use  . .  a  piece 
of  wood  hoal'd.  1864  Standard  29  Nov.  3/3  She  [the  ship] 
has  holed  her  bottom.  1890  Times  27  Dec.  9/1  Some  80 
miles  of  the  route  already  holed  [for  telegraph  posts]. 

b.  To  make  holes  in  (the  earth)  in  agriculture ; 
to  dibble ;  to  dig  trenches  for  planting  sugar- 
canes. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  130  You  begin  to  hole  and  con- 
tinue to  open  the  ground  gradually.  1842  ORDERSON  Creol, 
i.  5  Occasionally  'holing '  his  neighbours'  fields.  1890  Jrnl. 
Sac.  Arts  15  Aug.  827/2  Preliminary  to  the  all-important 
progressive  step  in  coffee  culture,  that  of  transplanting,  is 
'  holing '. 

2.  To  sink  (a  shaft),  drive  (a  tunnel)  through. 
1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  13  We  design  to  hole  our 

Pit.  1816  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg,  129  The  Tunnel,  .was,  after 
thirteen  years'  incessant  labour,  holed . .  with  great  accuracy. 
1870  Daily  Neius  30  Nov.,  Next  week  this  shaft  will  be 
holed  to  the  100  fathom  level. 

3.  Mining.  To  undercut  (the  coal)  in  a  seam  so 
as  to  release  it  from  the  other  strata. 

1829  GLOVER  Hist.  Derby  I.  58  A  set  of  colliers,  called 
holers,  who  begin  in  the  night  and  hole  or  undermine  all 
the  bank  or  face  of  the  coal.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  III. 
137  The  collier  a  hundred  fathoms  down . .  holing  under  the 
coal.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  $  Coal-Mining,  In  break- 
ing down  or  getting  the  coal,  the  first  operation  is  to  bench, 
kirve,  or  hole  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  seam. 

4.  intr.  To  make  a  hole  or  holes ;  to  dig.    Esp. 
in  Mining:    to  make  a  hole  through  from  one 
working  to  another. 

(71225  Ancr.  R.  130  pe  mid  hore  lustes  ne  holieS  nout 
aduneward,  ase  doS  J>e  uoxes.  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  10736  pys  mynur  . .  wro3t  on  a  day,  and  holed  yn  ^>e 
hyl.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  46  They  frequently 
hole,  or  cut  through  from  one  Board  to  another.  1890 
Melbourne  Argus  29  May  g/8  From  the  bottom  of  the  work- 
ings they  sank  7  ft. .  .and  holed  through  to  the  crosscut. 

II.  To  put  or  go  into  a  hole. 

5.  trans.  To  put  into  a  hole  ;  to  put  in  prison ; 
to  plant  (sugar-canes)  in  holes  or  trenches. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  \\.  v,  She  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  a  man,  forsooth,  but  run  and  hole  herself  pre- 
sently. 1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.I  Waterman's  Suit  Wks. 
(1872)  14  So  their  prodigal  sons  are  holed  in  some  loathsome 
jail.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  s.v.,  'To  hole  a  person  ',  to  send 
him  to  gaol.  1866  Morning  Star  27  Sept.  4/5  To  work 
hard  in  holing  canes  or  in  throwing  out  trenches. 

6.  spec,  in  Golf,  Billiards,  Bagatelle.    To  drive 
(the  ball)  into  a  hole  or  pocket.     Also  to  hole  out. 

1803  MARY  CHARLTON  Wife  $  Mistress  I.  264  He  con- 
trived to  hole  both  white  and  red  ball  at  the  next  stroke. 
1819  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Billiards,  If  the  striker  holes  his 
adversary's  ball,  or  forces  it  over  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion 
he  loses  two  points.  1857  Chambers'  Infirm.  II.  693/2 
(Go//)  The  best  club  for  holing  out  the  ball.  1880  Boy's 
O-vn  Bk.  633  Bagatelle . .  The  object . .  is  to  '  hole  '  the  balls. 
1883  Standard  16  Nov.  5/2  The  number  of  strokes  he 
requires  to  take  before  '  holeing '  the  ball  [at  golf].  1891 
Golf  Rules  No.  35  in  Linskill  6^(1895)  45  If  the  ball 
rest  against  the  flag-stick  when  in  the  hole,  the  player 
shall  be  entitled  to  remove  the  .stick,  and,  if  the  ball  fall  in, 
it  shall  be  considered  as  holed  out  in  the  previous  stroke. 
b.  absol.  Golf.  To  drive  the  ball  into  a  hole. 

1867  Cornh.  A  tuff.  Apr.  492  The  deadly  accuracy  with 
which  they  approach  the  hole,  and  '  hole  mil ',  as  it  is  called. 
1886  '  STONI- HKNT.I-:  '  tfrit.  -S/Vr/i  754;'-  He  who  succeeds  in 


HOLE. 

7.  intr.  To  go  into  a  hole.     Hole  up,  to  retire 
hole  for  hibernation. 

1614   B.  JONSOS  B.irth.    Fair  \\ .  iv,  Let  him  h^l- 
16*5  —  Stapi'-  .'/".V.  v,  i,  \Vi'  your  worming  braine.  .  \\  \\\\\\ 

1  see  you  hole  with  very  shortly  :  A  fine  roun<: 
,  those  two  lugs  are  off,  To  trundle  through  a  pillory. 
1688  SHADWELI    .Vy>-.  Ahiitia.  \ .  i,  The  n>^ue  is  hol'd  some- 
where.    1828  '.,  Hole,  to  earth  as  a  fox.     1878 
-.  V.  303/1  The  fox  .  .  has  run  to  earth,  or, 
have  it,  'has  holed'.     1890  L.  C.  D'OvLE  Notifies  70 

Betting  time  for  the  bear-,  to  '  hole-up  '. 
fill.  8.    intr.   To  become  full  of  holes.   Ohs. 
1611  COTGH.,  -SV  Trotifrt  to  hole,  to  grow  full  of  holes, 
f  Sole,  v*'  Obs.     Forms:   i  holian,  3  holen. 
[OK.  holian,  cogn.  with  (ioth.  hC'lon  to  treat  with 
violence;  cf.  OHG.  huotanto  deceive.]     a.  trans. 
To  oppress,     b.   intr.  To  commit  oppression. 

c- looo  Lamb.  Ps.  cxviii(i).  121  (Bosw.)  Ne  sele  5u  me 
holiendum  me  [Vulg.  calnmniantihus  ine}.  ciiooORMis 
9310  patt  holebi>  o  J>e  la;he  leod,  &  rippe^b  hemm  &  ra:fet>i». 

Hole,  -ful,  -ly,  -some,  etc.,  the  common  early 
(and  etymological)  spelling  of  WHOLE,  etc. 

Hole  :  see  HOLL  a.,  HELE  v.lt  HULL. 

HO'le-and-CO'rner,  adj.  phr.  Done  or  hap- 
pening in  a  *  hole  and  corner  ,  or  place  which  is 
not  public  ;  secret,  private,  clandestine,  under-hand. 
Contemptuously  opposed  to  '  public*  or  *  open  '. 

1835  FOSBLANQUE  En*,  under  7  Administ.  (1837)  III.  205 
Hofe-and-corner  meetings  are  got  up  to  speak  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  1839  STOREHOUSE  Axholnte  77  Any  manu- 
facturer of  the  hole  and  corner  political  petitions  of  the 
present  day.  1862  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenslwe  III.  55  Tell 
me  at  once  what  this  hole-and-corner  work  means.  1878 
S.  WALPOLE  Hist.  Eng,  I.  vi.  600  The  Queen's  friends  de- 
clared that  the  King's  supporters  were  '  hole-and-corner ' 
men.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells  i. 

Hence  Hole-and-co  rnerism,  hole-and-corner 
action ;  a  system  of  secret  procedure. 

1873  Daily  News  7  Nov.  5  '4  The  real . .  conduct  of  French 
politics  at  the  present  moment  is  by  hole-and-cornerism. 

Holed  vh<?uld),  ///.  a.  [f.  HOLE  v .*  or  sb.  +  -ED.] 
Having  a  hole  or  holes  ;  pierced,  perforated. 

c  1481  'CAXTON  Dialogues  (E.  E.T.  S.)  34/10  Everard  the 
upholster  can  well  stoppe  a  mantel  hooled.  1548-77  VICAR  Y 
Anat,  ix.  (1888)  74  Euery  Spondel  is  holed  on  euery  side. 
c  x6ti  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\.  686  His  men  yet  pleased  their 
hearts  With  throwing  of  the  holed  stone.  1645  RUTHERFORD 
Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith  (18451  258  His  dead,  and  holed,  and 
torn  body.  1885  Garden  10  Oct.  367/2  Holed  peach  leaves. 
b.  Holed-stone,  a  perforated  stone  considered  to 
be  a  monument  of  prehistoric  times. 

1769  BORLASE  Antiq.  Cornwall  (ed.  2)  178  The  middle 
stone,  .has  a  large  hole,  .whence  it  is  called  the  Men  an  Tol 
(in  Cornish  holed  stone).  1861  BLIGHT  Week  at  Land's 
End  19  Holed-stone  near  Bolleit.  1879  Miss  A.  W.  BUCK- 
LAXD  in  Jrnl.  Anthrop.  Instit.  IX.  153,  I  never  heard  of 
libations  being  poured  through  these  Cornish  holed-stones. 

Holeless  (h<7u-l|les),<z.  [f.  HOLE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  hole  or  holes. 

1887  Bicycl.  News  17  Sept.  387/2  The  week's  washing  .. 
hung  in  spotless  but  not  holeless  purity. 

Holely,  erron.  f.  HOLEY  a. 

Holer  (h^tt'Uj).  [f.  HOLE  v.1  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  makes  a  hole ;  spec,  the  collier  who  '  holes ' 
or  undercuts  a  coal-seam. 

1829  [see  HOLE  v.1  3],  1873  Echo  22  Sept.  2/2  The 
'  Holers ',  chiefly  boys  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  can 
earn  from  5$.  to  6s.  per  day.  1891  Labour  Commission 
Gloss.,  Holer's  Day  or  Stint,  the  measure  of  undercutting, 
undermining,  or  curving  a  length  of  seam. 

Holer,  var.  of  HOLOUR  Obs. 

tHolet.   Obs.     [f.   HOLE  J/J.  +  -ET.     Cf.   OE. 

grdftt  ?  little  grove, piccet  thicket.] 

1.  A  little  hole ;  a  small  cave. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  irks.  (1880)  322  Siche  placis  of  newe  ordris 
shulden  be  fled  as  fendis  holetis.  a  1440  Pr.  Life  Alex. 
(MS.  Lincoln  A.'\.  17  If.  301  (Halliw.j  In  thirholettez  duelle 
we  alwaye,  and  in  thir  caves,  c  1491  Ckast.  Goddes  Chyld. 
03  O  thou  edder . .  tornynge  hyder  and  thyder  by  a  thousande 
holettes  and  halkes. 

2.  A  hut,  cot,  tent,  tabernacle  ;    ^HILET. 
ci38o  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.    Wks.   II.   281    Bishopis  of  ^e 

olde  lawe  . .  entriden  . .  in  to  a  litil  holet  bat  was  be  west 
part  of  be  tabernacle,  c  1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtees)  1285 
Hirdes  holetts  \Pastornm  tuguria  (Bede)]  sowe  he  J»are. 

Holethnic,  Holetrous  :  see  HOLO-. 

Holewe,  obs.  form  of  HOLLOW. 

Holewort  (h^lwctlt).  [Lyte's  ad.  Ger.  hoi- 
wurz.\  =  HOLLOWVVORT  ;  extended  by  Lyte  to 
another  species  of  Corydalis. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens\\\.  ii.  316  The  roote  whiche  is  holowe 
within  is  called  in  Germanic  Holwurtz,  that  U  to  say  in 
English  Holowe  roote,  or  Holewurt.  1863  [see  HOLLOW- 
WORI].  1866  Treas.  Boi.,  Holewort,  Corydalis  bull 

Holey  ,h<ju-H)(  a.  Korms  :  4-7  holy,  hollie, 
-y,  5-6  hooly,  (6  erron.  holely),  7-  holey,  [f. 
HOLE  sb.  +  -Y.  (The  e  is  retained,  to  distinguish  it 
to  the  eye  from  HOLY  «.)]  Full  of  holes. 

1398  TRI  VISA  tt.irth.  DC  I\  R.  vm.  xxi.  i Bodl.  MS.',Tfu-i 
[stars]  W|>  round.-  in  subsiaunce.  .nou;t  holou)  no^»er  holly 
in  be  vtter  pariie.     1551-2  Act  5  ,y  6  Edw.  /"/,  c.  6  §  6  Yf 
. .  Clothe    .  happen  . .  to  be  full  of  holes  mylbrack  or  to  be 
hulliu  [RitjjhfaJ  holely].      1578  LYTE   Dodotns  n.  xxv.  177 
Leaues . .  holy,  as  though  they  had  bene  eaten  u 
Paulmers    or    Snayles.        1637    KI/THKRKORD    Let.    to    L,i. 
Loivdoun  10  Sej»t  ,  An  old  hollie  and  tlireed-bare  gm 
1818  J.  BR"  "I'is  iust  as  holey  as  a  crumpet. 

1875    JOWITT    Flato,   Gorgitis    Introd,    II,    287    FooK    are 
Se  tarry  ing  v. . 
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b.  Holey  (erron.  holy    doL'ar,  a  Spanish  dollar    ! 
out  of  which  a  dump  had  been  punched  (see  DUMP 
st>.-  b  .  formerly  current  in  parts  of  Australia. 

1857  1-'.  Uriv  i  AtutraL  A':  mat.  ?Q  Our  first  change  for  a    I 
pound  consisted  of  two  dumps,  two  holy  dollars,  one  Spanish 
dollar,  one  French  coin  [etc.].     1883  S'uiuisn;.  < 
HI.  III.  119  1  j'lilarly  railed  'holey  dollar 

extremely  SL,, 

Holgh,  hol5.  holh,  ol*.  ff.  HOLLOW. 

Holi,  holie,  ob*.  ff.  HOLY  a.     Holibut :  see   ; 
HAI.IBIT.     Holick,  obs.  form  of  "WHOLLY. 

Holidam  e,  early  form  of  HALIPOM,  still  used 
in  edd.  of  Shakspere. 

Holiday  h^-lidt*1;,  sb.  Forms :  a.  i  halisdoes, 
hali-dsois,  3  halidei,  //.  helidawes,  4-5  hali- 
dai,  -dale,  -day,  -daye,  pi.  halydawes,  4-6  { 
halyday  (5  haleday),  5-6  hallidai,  -day.  £.  4  ; 
holidai,  4-  holiday ;  (also  5-9  holyday,  6  holie, 
hollie  dale,  holydaie.  holy  dale,  daye,  6-7 
holliday,  -e,  hollyday,  -dale,  holy-day,  holy 
day,  7  holedaye,  holidaie'.  [OE.  hali^d^ 
(dat.  pi.  hdligdagitm},  found  beside  the  uncom- 
pounded  hdlig  d:vg  in  two  words  (dat.  pi.  kdlgum 
dagnm}.  In  the  combined  form  OE.  d  instead  of 
being  rounded  to  ME.  d,  was  shortened  to  a 
(cf.  HALLOW,  HALLOWMAS,  HALIBUT,  HALIDMM  , 
giving  Jialidai)  halliday^  used  till  i6th  c.  But  , 
the  uncombined  form  was  i\i  concurrent  use,  and 
became  more  frequent  as  the  distinction  in  signifi- 
cation between  sense  i  and  sense  2  became  more 
marked,  until,  in  the  i6th  c.,  holy  day  or  holy- 
day  became  the  usual  form  in  sense  i.  About 
the  same  time  holiday  (/lo/Itday" t  with  o  short, 
being  a  later  combination  and  shortening  of 
holy  day,  rare  in  late  ME.,  took  the  place  of  the 
earlier  haiiday,  which  however  remained  in  the 
northern  dialects,  where  also  (esp.  in  Scotland)  the 
uncombined  form  was  haly  day. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  divide  holiday  and  holy-day  in  sense  i. 
Under  this  article  are  included  the  combined  forms  halidav, 
holiday ;  the  uncombined  forms,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  vocalization  shows  that  the  word  was  analyzed,  are 
treated  under  HOLY-DAY.  But  the  habits  of  mediaeval 
scribes  as  to  the  combination  or  separation  of  the  elements 
of  compounds  were  so  irregular,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
matter  by  modem  editors  is  so  uncertain,  that  many  ME. 
instances  might  be  placed  under  either  article.) 

1.  A  consecrated  day,  a  religious  festival.     Now 
usually  written  HOLY-DAY,  q.v. 

a.  <T95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  in.  2  HueSer  on  hali^da^um 
fcesemde  [Rushiu.  G.  $if  he  halves  diE^es^isemde].  a  1035 
Laws  of  Cnut  n.  c.  45  {Schmidt  Be  hali-dseisos  freol.se. 
De  die  dominica  et  feslis  observandis.  (11225  Ancr.  J\. 
18  }if  hit  is  halidei.  .sigge5  Pater  Noster.  Ibid.  24  Ine 
werkedawes,  heihte  &  twenti  Pater  Nosters  ;  ine  helidawe*, 
forti.  ^1300  Cursor  M.  6473  Hald  (>ou  wel  \>\f\  halidat. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vm.  22  pei  holde^?  not  heore  haly- 
day [B.  halidayes,  C.  halydaies]  as  holy  churche  [B.  holj- 
cherche,  C.  holydmrche]  techej?.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's 
T.  154  This  Absolon.  .Gooth  with  a  Sencer  on  the  haliday. 
1426  AUDELAY  Poems  6  In  clannes  kepe  ^our  haleday. 
c  1440  Protnp.  Parzr,  222/2  Halyday  (A".  hsMlday^^esfivitas. 
c  1450  MYRC  203  Aske  the  banns  thre  halydawes.  1481 
CAXTON  A'eytianZ  (Arb.)  28  Goo  to  chirche,  faste  and  kepe 
your  halydayes.  1530  PALSGR.  228/2  Haly  day,  feste. 

ft.  a  1375  Cursor  M.  11929  (Laudj  Hyt  fille  vpon  an 
holiday  pat  Sabot  hi^ht  in  lewis  lay.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PL 
C.  vm.  226  Hold  wel  byn  halyday  \MS.  M.  218  (a  1400) 
halt  J>yn  holidai].  <  1475  /'ief.  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  778 !\ 
Hoc  festutn,  a  holyday.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xx.  6  After 
the  ester  holidayes.  1551-2  Act  5^-6  Edw.  F/,  c.  3 
(title).  An  Acte  for  the  keping  of  Hollie  daies  and  Fastinge 
dayes.  1661  BP.  NICHOLSON  Catecli.  Pref.  (1686)  8  En- 
joined  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  every  holiday  to  be  done  by 
every  rector.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  336 
Pagan  festivals  [were  changed]  into  Christian  holidays. 
1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  vii.  288  The  Sun- 
days came  round  weekly ;  other  holidays  came  yearly. 
1873  SIR  R.  PHILLIMORE  Eccl.  Law  1037  Fish  carriages.. 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

2.  A  day  on  which  ordinary  occupations  i^of  an 
individual  or  a  community)  are  suspended ;  a  day 
of  exemption   or  cessation  from  work  ;  a  day  of 
festivity,  recreation,  or  amusement.     (In  early  use 
not  separable  from  i.l 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12276  lesus  went  him  for  to  plai 
Wit  childir  on  an  halidai.  1478  W.  PASTON,  Jr.  in  P.  Lett. 
No.  824  III.  237  One  for  the  halydays.  .and  a  nothyr  for 
the  \v.  *495  • '''  t  ll  Ift'n.  /'//,  c.  22  §  3  That 

noe  artificer,  .working  but  the  half  day  take  no  wagis  but 
for  the  half  day,  and  nothing  for  y"  halyday. 

ft.  1540  HYRDF.  tr.  /  'ires'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  i.  v.  (R.)  On 
some  working  daies  doe  likewise,  -  .specially  if  there  bee 
any  long  space  betweene  the  holly-daies.  1577  B.  GOOCE 
Hcrrshaclis  i/nsl'.  m.  (1586)  113  b,  Doo  you  not  knowe 
that  it  is  holliday,  a  day  to  dance  in,  and  make  mery  at  the 
Ale  house?  1601  COHNW  !  \-.\vi.  (1631)  3  Life 

being  like  a  Premises  lii.ly  day.  1601  SHAKS.  ?»/.  C.  i.  i.  2 
Hence:  home  you  idle  Creatures,  g<?t  you  home:  Is  ibis 
a  Holiday  ?  1782  Cn-.vcKH  Gilpin  C  Though  wedded  we 
have  ' 

holiday  have  seen.      1818  Bvi;o:.T  Ch.Ilar.  iv.  cxli,  Butcher'd 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday,      1881  TROLLOTF  AynLt's 
III.  83  Glomax  thought  that  Tony  had  been  idle,  an 
made  a  holida\  mm  the  fir^t. 

b,  collect,  pi.  or  sing.  A  time  or  jieriod  of  cessa- 
tion from  work,  or  of  festivity  or  recreation;  a 
vacation.  'Sr<-  nls-»  \\\  IND  .MAX'S  HOLIDAY.) 

a.     13..    Gaiv.  ^  Gr.   Knt.   \<i3,^    \;.\  be   halidayex   holly 


HOLILY. 

l.alet  out  of  toun.  11420  rallad.  on  Hush.  i.  176 
N7ecessite  nath  neuere  halyday.  1573  G.  HAKXEY  Letter* 
bk.  27  In  the  hallidais  he  tooke  a  iurni  into  the  cuntri. 

ft.   1539  TAVFRNRR  fcrasm.    /*WP.  (1552)  40  With   si 
or  unhardye  persons,  it  is  always  holy  daye.      1546  J.  HF\ 


t.  .      .  t'l\  1        . 

my  rest  oflifeall  holidayes.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  M. 
II urn.  Life  (1826)  IN.  \,  -My  ymngest  boy,  Tom,  now  at 
home  for  the  holiday?..  1825  SoUTHEY  in  Life  11849  I-  'S3 
Blair  spent  one  summer  holidays  with  his  mother  Lady 
.it  Spa.  1863  Mi*--  THACKKRAY  Elizabeth  (1867)  166 
Will  Dampier . . went  year  by  year  to  scramble  his  holiday 
away  up  and  down  mountain  sides. 

c.  Cessation  from  work  ;  festivity ;  recreation. 
To  make  holiday^  to  cease  from  work,  to  take 
a  day's  recreation. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  72  We  shall.. rest  & 
make  holyday  for  this  tynu;.  1592  WARNER  All'.  /-'"£.  via. 
xlii.  (1612)  204  111  therefore  might  it  boode  at  her  to  make 
our  Holly-day.  1600  DKKKER  Gent.  Craft  Wks.  1873  I. 
47  Ham.  . .  Lets  play.  Jane,  I  cannot  Hue  by  keeping 
holliday.  1714  ROWE  Jane  Shore  i,M.>  When  my  approach 
has  made  a  little  holy-day.  1886  Pall  Mall  I'-.  13  Aug. 
T/I  Men  of  business  seat  themselves  in  the  railway  carriages, 
bent  on  holiday. 

f  d.  Phr.  To  speak  holiday,  to  use  choice  lan- 
guage, different  from  that  of  ordinary  life.  Cf. 
holiday  English,  holiday  terms  in  4.  Offt. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  in.  ii.  69  He  writes  verses,  hee 
speakes  holliday,  he  smels  April  and  May. 

3.  collog.  Naut.  A  spot  carelessly  left  uncoated 
in  tarring  or  painting;  see  also  quot.  1882. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  T.  s.  v.,  A  holiday  is  any  part  of 
a  ship's  bottom,  left  uncovered  in  paying  it.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Be/.  Mast  viii.  18  He  only  thinks  of  leaving  no 
holidays  (places  not  tarred*.  x88a  JAGO  Din/.  (  <>>v;7i>., 
Holidays^  parts  left  untouched  in  dusting.  '  Don't  leave 
any  holidays.' 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.      a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of, 
belonging  to,  or   used  on,   a  holiday  ;  l>etitting  a 
holiday,   festive,    gay,    sportive ;    superior   to   the 
ordinary  workaday  sort,  as  holiday  clothes^  terms, 
English.     Sometimes  (esp.  formerly  of  persons)  : 
Suited  only  to  a  holiday  ;  not  engaged  in,  or  not 
fitted   for,   serious   action ;    dainty ;    idle,  trifling. 
Comb,  fholidayman,  -woman,  a  man  or  woman 
taking  a  holiday,  an  idler  or  trifier. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.T.  S.)  136  Comoun  strumpettes, 
hasardourys,  &  such  obere,  &  haly  day -werkerys.  Ibid. 
196  pou  bat  hast  getyn  good  be  haly-day  werkyng,  haly- 
day chanaiyng,  be  false  othys,  be  false  dyscfy^us.  1548 
UDALL  krasm.  Par.  Luke  x.  105  b,  Although  they  seme  as 
holidayemenne,  to  repose  theymselfes  from  all  corporall  busi- 
nesse.  1589  Paf>pe  w.  Hatchet  (1844^  20  Put  on  your  night 
cap,  and  your  holiday  English.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE 
Looking  Glasse  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  125/1  She  will  call  me  rascal, 
rogue,  runagate  [etc.],  .and  these  be  but  holiday-terms.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  n.  i.  2  What,  haue  scap'd  Lone-letters  m 
the  holly-day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subiect 
for  them?  1600  —  ^.  1*.  L.  \.  iii.  14  They  are  but  burs., 
throwne  vpon  thee  in  holiday-fook-rie.  1600  S; 
Countrie  Farme  837  More  fit  for  holidaie  men,  milke  sops, 
and  cowards.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  ii.  30  Not  a  holiday- 
foole  there  but  would  giue  a  peece  of  siluer.  1676  WYCHER- 
I.KY  PI.  Dealer  m.  i,  Prithee,  don't  look  like  one  of  our 
Hnlyday  Captains  now-a-days.  1695  J'cor  J\otin's  Aim. 
in  Brand  fop.  Antiq.  (1870)  II.  353  A  Holy-day  Wife,  all 

flay  and  no  work.  1701  ADDISON  Switzerland  Wks.  1721 
I.  173  Their  holy-day  cloaths  go  from  Father  to  Son,  and 
are  seldom  worn  out.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  \\.  \Vk.s. 
1799  II.  20  Them  holiday  terms  wou'd  not  pass  in  my  shop. 
1820  W.  TOOKE  tr.  Lucian  I.  558  Put  on  holiday-looks  and 
pretend  to  be  merry.  1836  EMERSON  hatur,-  i.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  143  Nature  is  not  always  tricked  in  holiday 
attire.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  13,  I  must  give  you  a  holiday 
task  to  learn  while  1  am  away. 

b.  objective,  as  holiday-keeper,  -keeping,  -maker, 
-making;  locative,  as  holiday-rejoicing  adj. 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  Sahnag.  (1824!  369  Holiday-loving 
rogues.  1859  Chambers'  Bk.  of  Days  16  May  I.  643  The 
holyday-maker  and  his  partner.  1890  Daily  Navs  8  Apr. 
6/2  The  streets  were  thronged  with  holiday  keepers.  1896 
Ibid.  3  Feb.  8/4  To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  from  holiday- 
keeping. 

Hence  Holiday  v.  intr.^  to  take  a  holiday;  to 
go  on  a  pleasure-cxcuision  ;  whence  Ho'lidayer, 
a  holiday-maker.  Ho-lidayish  a.,  of  a  character 
befitting  a  holiday,  festive.  Holidayism,  thr 
practice  of  making  holiday,  devotion  to  holidays. 

1869  Content^.  Rei-.  XII.  629  The  hero  ..  meets  an  arti>t 
..likewise  "Miolithiyint:.  1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  II. 
311  Craik  ftom  Belfast,  .was  here  holidaying.  1887  Pall 
KlallG.  29  Dec.  5  The  prospective  bridegroom  holidays  in 
Si  tl.iml  fijr  three  weeks.  1886  /Hrii.-i..-  r  Post 

7  Au  ^.  4/6  We  hear,  .that  many     i  "  time 

in  suburban  public-houses.     1886  Gd,  II  on/s  247  Some  more 
or  less..*h<'l.  f  work.     1886  Li -wis  in  /'<>/.  Set. 

Monthly  XXIX.  708  Under  the  working  "f  the  civil  law  .. 
Sunday  has  tended  mid  must  tend  to  "holidayi'-m. 

Holie,  ohs.  form  of  Ilot.v,  \Vnoi.i.v. 

t  Holihede.  Oh.  Forms  :  see  HOLY  a.  [f. 
HOLY  a.  +  -Ji£(/t\  -HEAD.]  Holiness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1439  N.I  n, unlit  1'an  help  na  hali-heid 
[r:rr.  hali-hede,  halihede,  holy  hedej. 

trmit[li]  and  haly-hedu.      1340  .-fie;;/'.  247    (juodt-  men  l*t 
ledef>  lif  of  angel  an  erbe  be  hire  holyhede. 

Holihock,  ohs.  form  of  HOI.I.YH 
Holily    h^u-Hlil,  adv.      Forms:    Bee    HI»M    a. 
[f.  HOLY  «i.  +  -LY2.] 


HOLIMONTH. 


1.  In  a  holy  manner  ;  with  sanctity  or  devoutness. 

i  iaoo  ORMIN  15920  Forr  all  bait  tatt  te«  halili;  ^  daffti}- 
like  hemm  ledenn.  Ibid.  1728.:  To  spellenn  halijlikc,  and 
ec  To  wirrkenn  halljhe  tacness.  1340  Aycnb.  74  }>o  bet  . . 
loke)?  holyliche  hare  hertcn.  1382  WYCLH.  i  yv.vj.s-.  ii.  10 
How  hoolily,  and  uistli,  and  withouten  iuK.Ti-1  .  v,x-  weren. 
ri386  CtiAl'L!  K  .1/cnw.  7".  211  And  lyue  in  chastitee  ful 
holily.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  777  Hire  .sawle  with- 
inne  woke  tlian  fulle  halily.  1526  nur.  Pcrf.  (W.  dc  \V. 


in  the  highest  possible  Degree.  1894  At/iciixuin  3  Mar. 
276/3  With  an  eloquent  impulsiveness  becoming  their  holily 
emotional  themes. 

2.  Sacredly,  scrupulously,  inviolably ;  solemnly. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

£  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  pr.  x.  70  (Camb.  MS.)  See  now 
how  pou  mayst  proeuen  holyly  and  with-owte  corupcion 
this  bat  I  haue  seyd.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Matt. 
\.  (R.',  But  I  \vil  haue  matrimony  obserued  more  holyly  & 
vndefyledly  among  them  that  professe  the  new  lawe.  1577- 
87  HoLiNsrncu  Citron.  Scotl.  (1805)  II.  237  If  the  Sxots 
would  most  holilie  and  handfastlie  promise.  1651  Life 
p'athe r  Sarpi 'l  1676)  41  And  those  that. .  had  lived  intimately 
with  him,  do  most  holily  attest,  that  they  were  never  able 
to  observe  any  such  defects  in  him. 

Holiniontll  iji(>'limynh).  [Nonce-formation 
alter  holiday '.]  A  month  of  recreation  or  abstinence 
from  work  ;  a  month's  holiday. 

[•<  IE.  had  ndlilm6ne&.  Holy-month,  as  the  name  of  Sep- 
tember (app.  of  heathen  origin) ;  but  this  did  not  survive.)] 

1862  Temple  Bar  Mag.  VI.  189  (heading*,  The  English- 
man's Holimonth.  Ibid.  194  On  every-days  and  on  holi- 
-  in  working  months  and  in  Holimonths.  1896  A  dvtince 
u'o)  4  June  822/2  A  country  holimouth  with  bicycle 
and  kodak. 

Holin,  obs.  form  of  HOLLIN,  holly. 
Holiness    (h<«'lines\      Forms:    see   HOLY  a. 
[OE.  haliyics,  -H_xj(  =  OHG.  heilagiiissa'j,  f.  hdlig 

HOLY  +  -XI-:.S«.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  holy  ;  spiritual  perfection 
or  purity  ;  sanctity,  saintliness  ;  sacredness. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  31  pa  be  him  beowiab  on  rihtwisnesse 
&  on  halijnesse.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  xcv[i].  6  (Bosw.) 
Halisnys  on  hali^nysse.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  99  Codes  gast 
\vis-ad  efre  to  hallgnesse.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  31  \\\h  hali- 
nesse  of  heorte.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  331  |?e  betere  hym 
were  in  holynesse  to  nyme  hyr  to  wyue.  01300  E.  E. 
Psalter  xcv[i],  6  Helinesses  and  mikelhed  in  his  helinesse. 
t  1386  CHALCEK  Matt  of  Laitjs  '/'.  69  Hir  herte  is  verray 
cbatnbre  of  hoolynesse.  a  1400  R  dig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton 
MS.  23  Slouthe  . .  makes  mane  to  yrke  in  prayere  or 
halynes.  c  1532  DEWES  Introd.  l''r.  in  /'./A't,1''.  9^7  By 
my  holynesse,  par  ma  sainctete.  1651  HoBBiis  I.ct'idlk. 
111.  xxxv.  220  Of  Holinesse  there  he  degrees.  1766  KORDYCI-: 
Serm.  Yng.  H'ont.  11767}  II.  viii.  8  There  rise  up  to  view 
nameless  beauties  in  holiness.  1850  LYNCH  Theo.  Trin. 
ii.  28  Holiness  is  innocence  made  perfect.  1885  F.  TKMI'LI-: 
Relat.  Relig.tt  .5V.  ii.  49  Holiness  consists  in  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  being,  .to  the  authority  of  conscience.  1896 
Daily  .Vews  13  Jan.  6/4  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Granger's  chapters  is  that  in  which  he  explains  primitive 
'holiness'  as  obedience  to  the  public  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  ghosts  and  gods. 

2.  With  possessive,  as  a  title  of  the  Pope,  and 
formerly  of  other  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

A  trans!,  of  L.  sanctittls,  given  orig.  to  all  bishops,  then 
tooo  limited  to  patriarchs,  and  since  the  i4th  c.  to  the  Pope. 
The  same  title  was  also  given  to  the  By/antine  Emperors, 
and  sometimes  to  other  sovereigns;  it  was  addressed  by 
John  of  Salisbury  to  Henry  II  of  England.  (See  Du 
Cange.) 

[1169  BECKET  Let.  to  Cdl.  Hyacinth  in  Ma!.  Hist.  Bee/eel 
(Rolls)  VII.  125  Omnes  ad  sanctitatis  vcstra:  coofugiunt 
pedes.  1170  HEN.  II  Let.  to  I'ope  AUxattdtr  Ibid.  419  Si 
devotionis  me.r,  p.uei-.  erga  sanctltatem  vestram  experimen- 
tum  quaeritis.J  1450  HOLLAND  llo^lat  75,  I  will  appele  to 
the  Pape. .  For  happin  that  his  lialynacc  Throw  prayer  may 
purchace  To  reforme  my  foule  face.  1502  HKN.  VII  in 
Ellis  Orig.  l.ftt.  Ser.  I.  I.  49  The  Popes  Holynesse  hath 
named  certeyn  Legats  to  be  sent  to  all  Cristen  Princis. 
'579  FULKI:  Confift.  Sanders  559  Your  holmes  is  heade  of 
all  holy  churches.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  no  III  it  doth 
beseeme  your  holinesse  [a  Lady  Abbess]  To  separate  the 
husband  and  the  wife.  1689  Let.  ft:  Pope  to  1'r.  Orange  in 
Hurl.  Misc.  (1808)  I.  368  Great  Prince,  Although  the  semi- 
circle of  your  Highness  be  . .  elevated  above  the  full  orb  of 
my  Holiness.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  28 
With  the  permission  of  his  holiness  Clement  IX.  1858 
CARLVLE  Frcdk.  C,t.  m.  iv.  I.  223,  '  I  could  help  you  to 
repay  it  ! '  said  his  Holiness  [Pope  Leo]. 

f3.  concr.  A  holy  place,  sanctuary;  a  holy  thing, 
an  object  of  religious  devotion.  Obs. 

1-897    K.    .•V.i.FRKt)  C,regory\    I'm.!.    -•  ,:;ende 

and  utgongende  beforan  Gode  to  3am  hali^nessum.  1014 
\\\  LI-STAN  .Serin,  aii  .-I tif/t's  in  Ham.  xxxiii.  (1883)  158  And 
haliv  M  griolease  wide,  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom. 

27  petme  cumeu  drihtenes  engel  and  binimeo  ba  halinesse 
mid  him  toward  liL-uuene  riihe.  a  1300  F-.  E.  Pxalter 
lxxxii[i).  12  In  eril.i^e  Ci.ihl.-s  halim-s  hagh  we.  [1526 
TIM. ALII  llcb.  ix.  i  And  worldly  holynes.] 

t  b.  Holy  rites  ;  worship,  devotion.   Ol>s. 

i-iiosL-vY.  i3jo  Urulus  &  his  du5e'3e  makeden  halims>e 
[('  1275  holynisse].  //'/(/.  8049. 

4.  attrib.,  as  holiness  convention,  meeting. 
a  gathering  or  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  holi- 
nrss  in  some  religious  communities). 

1892   Daily  AVi.'l  21  July  6/1    I  ..liness 

held. 

Holing  h<-"-lirj),  v/il.  sb.    [f.  HOI.B  v.  +  -ING i.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  a  hole  or  holes. 

1398  TREVISA  liart/i.  DC  '/'.  A'.  \tn.  v.  -1495}  303  The 
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Ether  . .  neyther  maye  be  departed  by  1)15  rlynge  and  hool- 

"f  a  notluT  In.ily.     ,  !44o  Gtlta  Kom.  iv.  10 
M>.)  Some  l>mi    i  ,     i:  lie  holiyng  and  perforacion  : 
1807   VANCI  126    The    h 

altril'.   1846  J.  l!..\xii  K  .  d.  4)11.331 

The  slit  or  nolmg-in  methnd  of  planting  i 

b.  The  action  of  undercutting  a  coal-seam. 

1841  Collieries  -\-  ( 'oal  /  |.)  ^"lien  the  work- 

man has  been   for  some   time  en^a^ed  in  what  is  urni.-,! 
'  holing  under '.      1877  Kncycl.  Brit.  VI.  66/2  '1  he  | 
of  lulling  in  coal  is  one  of  the  severest  kinds  of  human 
labour. 

2.  concr.  The  stuff  undei  lying  a  coal  (or  other) 
seam  picked  out  to  undermine  it. 

1882  Nature  27  July  299  The  bottom  bed— 7  inches  thick 
— together  with  a  bed  of  soft  shale  10  inches  thick, 
as  a  holing.     1890  GMfitUh  I'iitaria  65  Soft  black  clay 
(holing).  .1  inch. 

3.  attrib.,  asholing-ax,  -stuff  (see  quots.). 

1819  REES  Cycl.,  lloleing.stuJF,. .  the  small  earth  or  coals 
which  is  cut  or  picked  out  from  under  the  coal  in  a  pit. 
1828  Wt.ii.siEi;,  //('////^.(/.i-,  a  narrow  ax  for  cutting  holes  in 
posts.  1829  GLOVER  Hut.  Derby  1.  58  Pecking  out  the 
holeing  stuff  with  a  light  and  sharp  tool. 

Holinight  (hp-linait).     [f.  HOLY  a.  +  NIGHT.] 
•(•1.  (After    HOLIDAY    i,  HOLY-DAY.)     A  night 

that  is  kept  holy,  as  the  eve  of  a  festival.  06s. 
,i  1225  Ancr.  R.  22  5if  hit  beo  holiniht  yor  be  feste.    a  1300 

Cursor  M.  27994  On  fastin  dai  or  hali  night. 

2.  (nonce-use,  after  HOLIDAY  2.)  A  night  of 
festivity  or  pleasure. 

a  1821  KEATS  Day  is  Gone  10  The  dusk  holiday  or  holi- 
nit;lit  Of  fragrant-cnrtain'd  love.  1884  Century  Mag. 
XXVIII.  508  (he«ding\  A  Summer  Holinight. 

Holioke,  obs.  form  of  HOLLYHOCK. 

Holiship :  see  HOLYSHIP. 

fHolits.  Otis.  rare-1,  [f.  HOLY  a.  +  -TY  (if 
not  an  error  for  iolite,  JOLLITY).]  Holiness. 

14. .  Passio  Domini  in  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  5.  48.  If.  153,  In 
heuon  shal  bai  wone  wl  me  W'outen  pyne  wt  holite. 

t  Holt,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  holca  or  ?  hole,  deriv.  of 
hoi,  HULL  a. :  cf.  LG.  holkc,  holla  small  hole,  S\v. 
/;<?//•.]  ?  A  hollow,  cavity. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lecclid.  II.  148  On  bam  holcum  bees  Hchoman. 
Ibid.  160  On  bam  holcum  j»3ere  lifre.  WUfiSaRBlts  ll'arde 
251  Kd  ehnen,  ant  ed  neauele,  ant  ed  te  breoste  holke. 

Hoik, howk(hoi'k,hauki,zi.  Nowrfw/.  Forms: 
4-6  holk(e,  7-9  hoke.  huek,  .Sc.  7-9,  bowk,  9 
liouk.  [Northern  ME.  hoik,  cognate  with  MLG. 
holken,  LG.  holkcn,  holken,  to  hollow,  Sw.  lidlka;  f. 
root  of  MOLL  a.,  with  dim.  formative  -k  :  cf.  talk.] 

1.  trans.  To  hollow  out  by  digging  ;  to  exca- 
vate ;  to  dig  out  or  up.     With  various  spec,  local 
senses :  see  quots. 

13..  E.E.Altt/.P.B.  1222,  [Hejholkkedouthisauenyjen 
heterly  bobe.  1483  Ctilh.  Angl.  187/2  To  Holke, palare. 
1515  DOUGLAS  sSntu  I.  vii.  18  5onder  wther  sum  the  new 
bavin  holkis.  1552  LYNDESAY  .Wvnarchc  1702  Sum  holkit 
claye,  sum  brynt  the  tylde.  1573  SEMHLL  in  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxix.  270  Hes  scho  not  helpit  to  hoik  out  ;one 
Tod  ?  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-str.  Disc.  47  Who  howks  a 
hole  for  any  other  His  sel'  fau'  in  were  he  my  brother. 
1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  261  They  bring  up  their 
children  to  hoking  potatoes.  1798  J.  JEFFERSON  Let.  to  J. 
Voucher  19  Mar.  iMS.',  Huck,  to  pick  out  any  thing  with 
an  instrument,  as  to  buck  a  thorn  out  of  the  finger.  1805 
Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  75  I'll  away  up  to  the  kirk-yard, 
and  howk  a  few  graves.  1880  Antrim  fy  Down  Gloss., 
Hoke,  to  hollow-out  anything,  such  as  a  toy  boat.  A  dog 
hokes  out  the  earth  from  a  rabbit  hole.  1891  HAI.L  CAINE 
.Scapegoat  xviii,  To  howk  out  her  grave  with  his  own  hands. 

2.  intr.  To  dig,  make  excavation,  turn  things  up. 
1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vi.  ix.  139  Vndir  his  cost  holkand 

in  ueill  law.  1825  liitocKETT,  Iloi^k,  to  dig,  to  scoop.  1834 
lilac/no.  Mag.  XXXV.  874  He  will  lie  upon  his  master's 
grave,  and  ..  howk  wi'  his  paws.  1893  CHOCKETT  Stickit 
'.Minister  118  He  was  howkin'  up  in  the  garret  twa  efter- 
noons  last  week. 

Hence  Hoiked,  -et,  -it  ///.  a.  a.  Excavated, 
dug  out  or  up  ;  f  b.  Sunken,  depressed,  hollow. 
Hoiking  -e'bl.  sb.  and///,  a.,  excavating,  burrowing. 

1-1420  Antnrs  of  Arth.  116  (Thornton)  Hir  cghne  ware 
holkcde  fulle  holle.  a  1500  P.  JOHNSTON  Thre  Ileiil  Po-.vis 
iii.  1  ull  laithly  thus  sail  ly  thy  lusty  held  Holkit  and  how. 
1508  DUNBAR  Flylinf  iu.  Kcnitedic  164  Ffor  hiddowis, 
haw,  and  holkit  is  thyne  ee.  1552  LYNDFSAV  .'/,</. 
1528  Holkit  Glennis.and  hie  montanis.  1785  Ik  KNS  Addr. 
to  DeilK,  They  ..  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues,  Owre 
howkit  dead.  1830  W.  ALLINGHAM  1'ofnts  116  In  thy  bed  of 
clay  the  howking  mole  Bores  no  tunnel  thorough. 

Hoik,  obs.  form  of  Hl'LK  i/'. 

HolkS,  st>.  pi-  Sc-  and  north,  dial.  Also  9 
howks.  [App.  plural  of  HOLK  s/>.]  A  disease  of 
the  eyes  or  face. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .Kneis  in.  Prol.  27  Suppose  the  hoik 
all  uurgrowin  tin  face.      1570  Salir.  l\wnis  Kcjanit.  >. 
I   thinke  the  holkis  ouergangis  ?our  ene.     a  1843 ;  S. 
/'..cA'^cxliii.  Hethorsejhad  neither  the  howks, 

1C  haws.      1893  .VortlltimHii.  •  '  tl  or  ll.,.:ts, 

Holl    hJ»l,)  a.  Obs.  or  dial.     Vorins :    1-5  hoi 
,inll.  hole),  4-9  holl,  (5  holle,  ilial.  5-9  hole,  9 
howl(e):  Beeel»oHowKo.&.   [UE./M/li 
OKris.,  OS.,  OIK;.   (MLG.,  Ml)u.,  Uu.,  MUG. 
hoi  (Ger.    ho/il  ,   ON.    hair    Sw.  hoi,   1 'a.  Intnl 
hollow,  concave;  cf.  Goth,  hulundi  cave,  uskultn 
tohollowout;  OTeut.stera*/(K/u-.i're-Tcut. *kulo-; 
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perh.  iclated  to  helan  to  cover,  HKLE  z'.1 ;  or  with 
stiflixal  -/,  from  root  *ku-,  *kaw-,  of  L.  cavus 
hollow  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kvap  hole,  orifice.  As  shown  under 
HOLE  it.  (q.v.),  OE.  hoi  had  o  short,  retained  in 
Ml-..,  in  which  the  /%vas  normally  doubled,  while 
in  hole,  which  represents  the  inflected  cases,  the  o 
was  lengthened.  Subsequently,  short  o  before  //has 
also  been  lengthened  (cf.  boll,  roll,  full' ,  and  in  Sc. 
hns  become  -ow(e,  so  that  holl  is  in  Sc.  how,  HOWE.] 

1.  Hollow,  concave  ;  having  a  void  space  within; 
empty. 

nooo  Sax.  Lecchti.  I.  306  Das  wyrte  . .  on  middan  hoi. 
Ibid.  316  And  hy  beoS  int. an  hole,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Sain/t, 
1 ' II  Sleperis  TO?  Inaholcowe  [  =  cove]vndir  a  stane.  c  1400 
M.UNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ix.  35  fai  failed  in  baire  hertes  and  be- 
come holle  within,  c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  242/2  H 
pypys,  or  percyd  tbyngys  (v.rr.  hole,  hollowe],  earns.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  188/1  Holle,  cavus  nature,  coneauns  arte, 
canatlts  vtrotjue  intelligitur,  inanis.  a  1500  Deguiteville's 
Pilgr.  84  b  (MS.  St.  John's,  Camb. )  in  Cath..  Angl.  188  note, 
Many  a  willowe  is. .  hoi  with-in  and  fulle  of  wormys.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  ii.  85  Of  the  holl  grave  law  A  gret  eddir 
slydand  gan  furth  thraw.  01825  FOUBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
lloll,  adj.  hollow.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Hole.  .(51  Hollow  ; 
deep;  concave.  North.  Metaphorically,  hungry,  cheerless, 
or  comfortless.  1874  WAUGH  Jannoek  iv.  30  (Lane.  Gloss.) 
'  He  must  be  varra  howle  when  he's  hungry  ... '  Howie  ! ' 
said  Adam,  'why  he'll  be  like  a  two-legged  drum,  about 
t'middle  o'  t'  forenoon  \ 

2.  Deeply  excavated  or  depressed,  as  a  valley  or 
ditch ;  lying  in  a  hollow. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xxxiii.  217  jif  se  weobud 
ufan  hoi  nsere.  a  1000  Charter  of  jEthelred  in  Kemble 
Cod.  Dipl.  V,  124  On  oone  holan  weg.  a  1000  Afartyrol.  i 
On  anum  holum  stanscraefe.  1375  BAKBOUR  Brnce  vi.  78  He 
saw  the  brayis  hye  standand,  The  vattir  holl  throu  slike 
rynand.  Ibid.  vnt.  176  Sa  holl  &  hye  the  dykis  war.  c  1420 
Antnrs  of  Arth.  116  ^Douce)  Withe  eighen  hoiked  ful  holle 
\rinies  cholle,  polle].  1691  RAY  A'.  C.  Words  37  Hole, 
hollow,  deep :  an  hole  dish,  opposed  to  shallow.  1828 
Craven  Dial.  s.  v.  Howl,  A  howl  dish,  opposed  to  shallow. 
1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Class.,  Halt,  Holl  time  or  llollmv 
time.  '  The  holl  of  winter  \  the  depth  of  winter. 

f  3.  In  specific  uses  :  holbasin,  a  deep  basin  ; 
holcress  (only  OE.  hoUerse},  Field  Gentian  ;  hoi- 
rush  (holrysche),  a  bulrush ;  holtile,  a  concave  tile 
such  as  those  used  for  the  ridges  of  a  roof ;  holle- 
way,  hollow  way,  an  excavated  lane ;  holwork. 
the  making  of  '  holtiles  ' ;  concr.  a  quantity  of  such 
tiles.  Also  HOLLEKE. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  Lee^ha.  II.  34  \Vit»  wenne  on  ea^on,  Jenim  ba 
holan  cersan.  1323  in  Rogers  Agric.  <y  Prices  II.  436 
Holwork.  1362  Ibid.  438  Holtiles.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan-. 
244/2  Holrysche,  or  bulrysche  [v.rr.  hool  ryschyn,  hol- 
ryschynej,  papints.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  23,  I 
wille  she  haue.  .the  grettere  hoi  basyn  of  ij.  smale  basynes. 
1471  Ibid.  242,  j  pelnein  laton  voc'  an  holbasyn,  j  peluem 
laton  voc1  a  flatbasyn.  c  1475  Pict.  I\K.  in  Wr.-Wtilcker 
798/20  Hit  traco,  a  hollewey. 

Holl,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I  hoi,  1-9 
holl,  (5  holle,  houle,  5-9  howle,  9  dial,  houl, 
howl).  [OE.  hoi,  late  OE.  and  ME.  holl,  neuter 
of  prec.  adj.  used  subst. ;  retained  chiefly  in  the 
north  (pronounced  h<?"l,  houl) ;  in  Sc.,  holl  has 
regularly  become  how,  HOWE  sb.] 

1.  A  hollow  place  ;  a  cave,  den  ;  a  HOLE. 

<  1050  l''oc.  in  Wr.-Witlcker  187/1  Lustra,  wilddeora  holl 
and  denn.  c  1205  LAY.  20864  tPe  f°xl  i  ban  holle  wendeS. 
11352  Poi  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  88  In  holl  gan  thai  it  hide. 
6  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  1362  Mony  wyues  . .  Hyd  horn  in  houles 
and  hyrnys  aboute.  Ibid.  11091  He  . .  Hid  hir  in  a  howle 
vnder  a  hegh  towre.  c  1470  HLNKY  H'allaee  \.  1023  With 
a  knyff  he  stekit  him  to  dede ;  In  a  dyrk  holl  kest  him 
doun  in  that  sted.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxxii.  47  All 
the  hollis  wes  stuppit  hard,  c  1600  NOHLF.N  A'/ev.  Brit., 
Corn™.  (1728)  40  A  holl  or  deepe  vaute  in  the  grounde, 
whereinto  the  sea  floweth  at  high  water. 

b.  A  surface  hollow,  excavation,  or  deep  de- 
pression in  the  ground  ;  a  ditch. 

1701  MS.  relating  to  Suffolk  Manors,  One  little  piece  of 
ground  extending  beyond  the  holl  of  him  the  s1*.  S.  H. 
,11825  FOKBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Holl,  a  ditch,  particularly 
a  dry  one.  1825  BKOCKETT,  Hoic'l,  a  hollow  or  low  place. 
'  Wherever  there's  a  hill,  there's  sure  to  be  a  howl.'  1855 
ROBINSON  Ir'hitl-y  Gloss.,  Holl,  a  deep  hollow  valley.  1888 
RIDER  HAGGARD  Col.  Quaritch  I.vi.  96  To  be  kicked  through 
every  holl  on  the  place. 

f2.  The  HOLD  of  a  ship.     Cf.  HOLEJ^.  6.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ix.  122  Bathe  schip  maistir,  and 
the  ster  man  also,  In  the  holl,  but  baid,  he  gert  thaim  §o. 
ll'id.  x.  836  Out  off  the  holl  thai  tuk  skynnys  gud  speld. 
c  1475  Pii-t.  I  'x.  in  Wr.-Wlllcker  8u.|,  43  //<•<  carina,  a  holle. 
Ibid.  805/30  Hoe  eolund-ar,  the  hulle  of  the  schyp.  c  1490 
Promp.  Para.  243/1  (Pynson  &  MS.  K)  Holle  [c  1440  hoole 

hyppe],  ctirina.     1508  KENNKIIIK  //v.vV.y 
458  Foul  brow  in  hull  thow  preposit  for  to  pas.     1627  CART. 
i  Seaman's  Grani.iu.  33  When  you  let  anything  downe 
into  the  Howie,  lowering  it  by  degrees,  they  say,  Ainaine. 

3.  The  middle  or  depth  .  of  winter,  night),  north. 

c  1375  BARBOUK  Troy-l'k.  n.  1695  In-to  be  holl  of  wyntir 

richt.      it&Cra-.'Cit   Di.il.,  Hot,-,  Haul,  middle.      '  T' hole 

o' winter'.     Sc.  hou;  as  '  how  o'the  nicht ',  midnight.    1868 

.,  //,//,.  .tlie  depth  of  winter  ; 

:    us  applied  also  to  the  'dead  time  of  night'. 

Holl,  obs.  form  of  HULL,  \Yncu.K. 

Holla  vh(vla,  mre/y  hfla'\  int.  and  si'.     AUo 
6-S  hola.     [a.  F.  holct  (ijthc.  in  Littre)  'M, 
'  cease  ',  also  a  call  to  excite  attention  :   '  hoe  there, 
enough,  soft  soft,  no  more  of  that;  also,  heare  you 
me,  or  come  hither '  (Cotgr.).] 
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HOLLA. 

1 1.  An  exclamation  meaning  Stop !  cease ! 
Hence  to  cry  holla  ;  to  give  the  holla  to,  to  stop 
or  check  by  this  call.  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BtKNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccilxv.  597  Than  therle  of 
Buckyngham  sayd,  hola,  cease,  for  it  is  late.  1566  GAS- 
LOIGNE  Supposes  in.  i,  Holla  !  no  more  of  this.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  1".  -•  "i.  ii.  257  Cry  holla,  to  the  tongue,  I 
prethee  :  itcuruettes  vnseasonably.  1613  J.  TAYLOR  i  "Water 
P.)  farrui.  Tower  Bottles  Wks.  (1872)  11  But  holla,  holla, 
Muse  come  ba'jk,  come  back.  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Cha>  r^n's 
Wisd.  n.  Pref.  1670)  207  No  man  stays  us,  or  cryes  hola 
unto  it.  1675  HOBBF.S  Otfyu.  xxm.  259  Telemachus  and  the 
good  servants  t«o,  When  they  had  to  the  dancers  said 
'Hola!'  Unto  their  beds  within  the  palace  go.  1681  COTTON 
Wond.  Peak  ^d.  4)  86, 1  must  give  my  Muse  the  Hola,  here. 

2.  A  shout  to  excite  attention  :  cf.  HOLLO. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  900  Holla,  approach.  1599 
MISSHEU  Span.  Dial.  25/2  Hola  Page,  bring  Cards,  let  vs 
passe  away  the  time.  1668  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Vis.  Que^'. 
(1708)  63  Hola!  Grannum,  (quoth  I,  good  lustily  in  her 
Ear . . )  what's  your  pleasure  with  ine  ?  1756  FOOTE  k.  »ff.  fr. 
Paris  II.  Wks.  1799  1.  in  Hola,  Sir  Toby,  stole  away  !  1855 
KINGSI.EY  Heroes  iii.  118561  170  Then  Theseus  shouted  to 
him  *  Holla,  thou  valiant  pine-bender,  hast  thou  two  fir- 
trees  left  for  me  ? ' 

3.  A  shout  of  exultation  :  cf.  HOLLO. 

1717  SWIFT  Worn.  Mimt  64  So,  holla,  boys  ;  God  save  the 
king,  tn  1800  in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  \.  1431  Holla  boys  ! 
holla  boys  1  huzza-a-a  ! 

4.  Also  Julia  ho  !     [F.  hola  ho .'] 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  12  Holla  hoa,  Curtis.  1796 
SCOTT  li'ild  Huntsman  xlix,  Behind  him  hound,  and  horse, 
and  horn.  And,  '  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! '  1871  B. 
TAYLOR  Faust  (1875!  I.  v.  84  With  open  throat  sing  chorus, 
drink  and  roar  1  Up  !  Holla  !  Ho  ! 
B.  sb.  A  shout  of  holla  ! 

1591  SHAKS.  I'm.  f,  Ad.  284  What  recketh  he  his  rider's 
angry  stir,  His  flattering  '  Holla ',  or  his  'Stand,  I  say'? 
1673  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  v.  i.  (Arb.  I  115 
He's  here  with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  holla  [ed.  1714 
holloe).  1810  Sfonin?  Mag.  XXXV.  209  Reynard  was 
unfortunately  lost.. by  a  false  holla  from  a  man.  1833  M. 
SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  (1859)  9  At  the  moment  I  thought  I 
heard  a  holla. 

Holla,  v . :  see  HOLLO  v. 

Hollabaloo :  see  HULLABALOO. 

Holland  (hp-land).  [Du.  Holland,  in  earliest 
sources  Holtlant,  [.  holt  wood  +  -lant  land  ;  a  name 
whereby  was  designated  '  locus  quidam  silvis  et 
paludibus  inhabitabilis  .  .  ubi  videlicet  Mosa  et 
\Val  fluvius  corrivantur ',  i.e.  the  district  about 
Dordrecht,  the  nucleus  of  the  original  county  of 
Holland. 

This  derivation,  which,  though  it  has  been  impugned, 
appears  to  be  finally  established  (see  W.  F.  Gombault  in 
Taal  en  l.etteren  VIII.  197,  April  i8.)8),  separates  the  name 
from  that  of  Holland  in  houth  Lincolnshire,  the  physical 
conformation  of  which  has  often  caused  it  to  be  associated 
with  Dutch  Holland.  The  English  name  seems  to  be  f.  hoi, 
HOLL  a.,  sense  2  +  LAND  ;  but  there  is  the  difficulty  that  it 
appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Holland,  a  form  not  easy  to 
account  for.] 

I.  1.  The  name  of  a  province  of  the  Northern 
Netherlands,  formerly  a  county  or  '  graafschap  ', 
comitalus,  of  the  German  Empire,  now  usually 
extended  by  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

?  1*1400  .}[orte  Arth.  35  Holaund  and  Henawde  they 
hclde  of  hyme  bothe.  1436  Libel  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1. 
180  But  they  of  Holonde,  at  Caleyse  byene  cure  (elles  And 
cure  wolles.  1449  J'<is:on  Lett.  No.  68.  I.  86  The  cheCf 
schyppys  of  Duchelond,  Holond,  Selond,  and  Flaundrys. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  L  §  143  He  went  ambassador 
into  Holland  to  the  States  General.  1655  SIR  W.  I.OWKK 
tt.DtCtrilur'l  Innoc.  Lord  67  All  those  effeminates,  whom 
the  Cloth  of  Holland  hurteth. 

fif.  1866  HOWELLS  l-'enet.  Life  256  The  vegetable  and 
fruit  market  where  whole  Hollands  of  cabbage  and  Spains 
of  onions  opened  on  the  view. 

b.  attrib.  esp.  in  names  of  products  received 
from  Holland  :  see  quots.  Holland-toad,  a  small 
Dutch  herring-boat.  Holland-cloth  :  see  2. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  147  Next  are 
commended  the  Holland  Cheese,  the  Cheese  of  Normandy, 
and  the  English  Cheese.  1614  Enr.  Way  to  11'mltA  in 
Hurl.  Misc.  (Malh.i  III.  237  Vessels  of  divers  fash 
go.  .for  herrings  ..  and  they  are  called  ..  Holland. tn.«N. 
1684  tr.  Bonets  Merc.  Comfit.  4  Lime  mixed  with  Holland 
soap  eats  deep  enough  into  the  flesh.  1807  VANCOU\  I.K 
Agric.  Dei.'on  11813)  58  A  slate  formerly  taken  up  at  East 
Alwington,  and  exported  under  the  name  of  Holland  blues. 

2.  A  linen  fabric,  originally  called,  from  the 
province  of  Holland  in  the  Netherlands,  Holland 
cloth.  When  unbleached  called  brown  HollanJ. 

1417  WilU  f,  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  77  Unum  super- 
pelhcium  novum  de  holand-cloth.  c  1450  Coi:  Mys'..  ( 
Soc.)  241  A  shert  of  feyn  Holond.  1501  ARNHLDF.  Chr,»i. 
(1811)  206  Item  a  pcce  Holland  or  ony  other  lynnen  cloth. 
1541  NotliMfkam  Rec.  III.  22oThre  elnes  of  Holand  cloth. 
"551-"  Hanseh.  Ace.  P'cfss  KHz.  in  Caindm  Misc.  II.  31 
For  vj.  eUnesof  hollande  for  lou  tiles.  1596  SHAKS.  i  //<•//. 
ni.  82  Holland  of  eight  1.11.  1617 

MORYSON  I  tin.  in.  160  Women  . .  cover  their  heads  with  a 
coyfeof  fine  holla;i.:  f]  t/aigs 

(1881)  470  To  bay  holen.. to  make  bands  of.     1666  I>. 
••'""•  .Ided  turbans  I 

bear      1673-4  GREW  Auat.   7>v. 

Hollands  are  made  of  Klax.     1706  PHH.LII-S  ltd.  K 
Holland  or  Holland-Cloth,  a  kind  of  Linnen  Cloth 
in   that  Country.  1848  DICKP.NS    Domlvv  iii.   Every  chan- 
delier or  lustre,  muffled  in  Holland.     1851  K. 
Sponge's  Sf.  Taur(iSg3)  134  HL  away 
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;  Holland,  the  carpets  rolled  up,  the  pictures 
covered,  the  statues  shrouded  in  muslin.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed  )  12  Sept.  7/1  Frocks  of  neat  brown  holland 
embroidered  with  scarlet. 

b.  attrib.  or  in  Comb. :  of  Holland  (cloth). 

1554  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  146  Oon  paier  of  holland 
shetts.  1660  in  Hctrl.  Misc.  iiSit*  VII.  198  Six  dozen  of 
large  frie  Holland  handkerchiefs.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No. 
518  f  9  An  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  display  of  the 
Holland  shirt.  1879  EDNA  LYALL  Won  by  Waiting  xxvi, 
Looking  cool  and  countrified  in  their  brown  holland  suits. 

3.  Comb,  in  sense  2),  as  holland-weaver ;  hcl- 
land-lined  adj. 

1895  It  estm.  Ga~.  13  Sept.  3/1  Ancient  holland-lined 
barouches. 

Hollander,  [f.  HOLLAND  +  -ER!.]  A  native 
of  Holland,  a  Dutchman  ;  also  a  Dutch  ship. 

1547  BOORDE  Inlrod.  Kncnvl.  ix.  (1870)  148  And  I  am  a 
Holander ;  good  cloth  I  do  make.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  u.  iii. 
80  Your  Dane,  your  Germaine,  and  your  swag-belly'd 
Hollander,  (drinke  hoa)  are  nothing  to  your  English.  1708 
J.  CHAMBERLAY.NE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  l.  ii.  (i737_)  326  There  has 
been  at  one  Time  in  Brassay-Sound,  1500  Sail  of  Hollanders. 
1777  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  82  Those  supplies  were 
openly  furnished  by  Hollanders  at  St.  Eustatia.  1855 
MACAULAY  ///*/.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  3  It  was  said ..  Whenever  the 
dignity  of  the  English  flag  . .  was  concerned,  he  forgot  that 
he  was  a  Hollander. 

Hollaudish,  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISH.J  Of  or  belonging  to  Holland  (province  or 
country) ;  Dutch. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  652  The  rest  of  the  Zelandish  and 
Hollandish  cities.  ifizS  in  Crt.  f,  Times  Cluis.  I  (1848)  I. 
133  A  Hollandish  pirate  . .  who  in  a  short  time  hath  taken 
130  sail  of  ships.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  Ann.  Reg. 

Hollands  (hfHandz),  sb.  [ad.  Du.  Jiollandsch 
(ch  mute),  Hollandish,  Dutch,  in  hollandsch  ge- 
never,  Hollands  gin.]  A  grain  spirit  manufactured 
in  Holland  :  more  fully  Hollands  gin,  formerly 
Hollands  geneva. 

[1714  W.  WAGSTAFFE  Let.fr.  Bath  27  By  all  Means,  you 
must  renounce  Holland  Geneva,  and  Brun-wick  Mum.]  1788 
J.  MAY  Jrnl.  f,  Lett.  (18731  2°  A  case-bottle  ..  filled  with 
Hollands,  of  which  each  of  us  took  a  sling.  1811  Examiner 
23  Nov.  739/1  He.  .ordered  a  glass  of  Hollands  and  water. 
1832  /  'eg.  Subst.  Food  53  The  grain  spirit  . .  known  . .  as 
Hollands  Geneva.  i86a  Chambers'  Encycl.  IV.  755  The 
Dutch  . .  call  the  Hollands-gin  (which  is  their  national 
mint)  ff&upa.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  (ed.  3)  138  A  square 
bottle  of  Hollands. 

Hollantide,  short  for  All-hollantide,  AI1- 
hallowtide :  see  ALL-HALLOW(S. 

.'573  TUSSER  Hmb.  xxi.  (1878)  55  At  Hallontide,  slaughter 
time  entereth  in.  1580  R.  HITCHCOCK  Politic  Plat  in  Arb. 
Garnerll.  158  Continuing  very  good  until  Hollentide.  1607 
MIUDLKTON  fain,  of  Love  IV.  i,  At  what  time  wert  thou 
bound,  Club  !  at  Guttide,  Hollantide,  or  Candletide?  1731 
SWIFT  Mem.  Creichton  Wks.  1763  X.  195  The  Hollantide  ; 
after  I  arrived  in  Ireland.  1795  D.  WALKER  Agric.  Sun: 
Herts.  28  From  harvest  to  Hollandtide.  1870  Dublin  Even. 
Mail  i  Nov.,  Great  Hollantide  Fair  of  Drogheda. 

t  Ho'llbarowe.  Obs.  [f.  HOLL  a.  +  BARROW 
J^.3]  A  barrow  having  a  body  of  the  form  of  a 
shallow  box. 

'453-4  Durham  MS.  Hostill.  Roll,j  Holl  Barowe.  1480-1 
Durham  MS.  Cell.  Roll,  Pro  factura  unius  hollbarowe  et 
ij  stanebarowes,  vjrf. 

Holle,  obs.  form  of  HOLL,  HULL,  WHOLE. 

t  Holleke.   Obs.     [OE.  holUac,  (.  hoi,  HOLL  a. 

+  llac,  LEEK  ;  cf.  Ger.  hohllauch.]  A  species  of 
Allium  or  onion  :  according  to  i6th  c.  writers,  the 
Chibol,  Cibol,  or  Welsh  onion,  Allium  ftsttdo- 
sum  ;  earlier  writers  appear  to  apply  it  to  the 
Scallion  or  Shallot  (A.  ascalonicum}. 

c  1000  F«r.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  270/29  Duricorium,  holleac. 
14  ..  Nom.  Ibid.  [7io'28  Hec  hinniila,  a  scalyone)  710/31 
Hec  ascolonia,  a  holleke.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  187/2  An  hol- 
leke, hinnla  [cf.  John  de  Garlande  (c  1225)  Dictionariits 
(Wright  I'ocab.  136),  inula  (Jallice  dicitur  eschaloi^nc\. 
1548  TURNER  Names  of  Ileilvs  25  s.v.  Cepa,  Hole  leke. 
iSSi  —  Herbal  t.  I  ij  b,  Y°  herbe  which  is  called  of  hym 
(Pliny]  cepafissilis.. is  it  that  we  call  in  englysh  holleke, 
&  the  duche  men  call  Sere  or  Siter,  and  in  fresland  Snerl'-y. 
Ibid.f  The  onyons  that  we  cal  hollekes,  ar  of  this  natur't, 
that  if  one  be  set  alone  that  their  wil  a  greate  sorte  within 
a  shorte  space  growe  of  that  same  roote.  [j«n  COTCR., 
Cil'oule,  a  Chibol],  or  hollow  Leeke.J 

Hollen,  obs.  form  of  II  ALL  AN. 

1674-91  RAY  .V.  C.ll'ords  135  The  Hollen,  is  a  wall  about 
2^  yards  hi^h,  used  in  dwelling  houses  to  secure  the  family 
from  the  blasts  of  wind,  rushing  in  when  the  heck  is 

open. 

Hollen,  obs.  f.  HOLLIN,  holly.  Holli,  holliche, 

ubs.  f.  WHOLLY.  Hollibut,  obs.  f.  holil'ttt,  HALI- 
BUT. Hollidamve,  -dome,  obs.  ft.  HALIIKI.M. 

Hollie-,  in  comb.  [-H<>i.Y  with  shortened 
vowel :  cf.  holiday,  etc.]  In  hollie  point,  hollie 
stilch  :  see  quots. 

1882  CAI.'LFEILU  &  SAWARD  Diet.  XecdIe-.Mrk,  Hollie 
P'Unt,  a  needle  lace  much  worked  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Holy  Point  and  was  used  to 
denote  Church  Laces.  Ibid.,  HolUe  Stitch,  the  Stilch 
used  in  making  Hollie  Point  is  a  description  of  Buttonhole. 

t  Ho'lliglass.  <  '/'.>.  Also  6  holi-,  holyglasse. 
[A  corruption  of  hou'leglas,  (nvliglasse,  OWLOLASN, 
f.  Ger.  Eulerupiegcl^  An  Oulijhss,  a  buffoon. 


HOLLO. 

glasses,    Cormorants,    and   men   of  no    Religion,      a  1639 

Si'oniswooo  Hist.  Ch.  Scott.  VI.  (1677)  425. 

Hollihocke,  -oke,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HOLLYHOCK. 

Hollin,  holleil  h(>  lin,  -en).  Now  arch,  or 
dial.  Forms  :  I  bolen,  holejn,  3-6  holin,  -yu, 
5  holing,  holyng(e,  5-6  holyne,  6-  holleu  ^6 
holine,  holene,  hollynne,  7  hollyn,  hollinge), 
7-9  hollin.  [OK.  holen,  hole&n,  radically  related 
to  OHG.  hulis,  /nils,  Ger.  and  Du.  hitlst  (also, 
from  OHG.,  F.  houx)  \  the  OE.  form  appears  to 
be  cognate  with  Welsh  celyn.  Corn,  celin,  Bret. 
kelen,  Ir.  cnillcan  holly  ]  -  HOLLY.  (Still  a  com- 
mon form  in  Scotland.) 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  53  Acrifolus,  hole^n.  c  1000  /ELFRIC 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  13838  Acrifolius,  holen.  c  131. 
Gloss.  W.  de  Bibltsiv.  in  Wright  I'oc.  163  La  hotis, 
holyn.  c  1450  Bk.  Curiasye  309  in  Babecs  Bk.  311  per 
browjt  schalle  be  a  holyn  kene,  pat  sett  schalle  be  in  erber 
grene.  1450  HOLLAND  Hmtilat  48,  I  sawc  ane  Howlat 
. .  vndir  ane  holyne.  1501  Prescntm.  Juries  in  Surtees 
Misc.  (1888)  30  Thomas  Ternour  . .  has  pylled  hollynnes  in 
diverse  places,  a  1650  Marr.  Sir  Gaiv.  55  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  109  Betwixt  an  oke  &  a  greene  hollen.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxiii,  Make  your  merry  men  gather  the  thorn, 
and  the  brier,  and  the  green  hollin.  1858  KINGSLEY  Poems, 
Red  King  8,  I  saw  thee  lie  under  the  hollins  green. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Hollin  cook,  hollin 
stick  :  see  quots. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  La;  lid.  II.  78  Wy!  on  wactere  . .  hclen  rinde. 
Ibid.  356  jenim  holen  leala.  13. .  Caw.  $  Ci:  Kni.  206  In 
his  on  honde  he  hade  a  holyn  bobbe.  c  1325  Gloss.  II-'. 
tfe  Biblcs^v.  in  Wright  Voc.  163  La.  houce,  holm-tree. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  187/2  An  Holyn  bery,  hitssnw.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  Vaaa  \.  88  His  Spainje  cloik  was  of  the 
Holine  hew.  1688  R.  HOLME  Artnoury  in.  340/2  Hollin 
Sticks  used  by  Cordwainers,  not  that  they  are  made  of 
Hollin  Wood,  but  a  peculiar  name  so  given  them,  with 
them  they  burnish  and  polish  the  upper  Leather,  and  sides  of 
the  Sole  Leather  ;  also  by  the  sharp  ends  they  run  Riggets, 
and  score  the  Leather  with  what  Devises  they  please.  1848 
Zoologist  VI.  2290  The  missel  thrush,  .a  'hollin  cock'. 

t  Holiness,  liolness.  Obs.  [f.  HOLL  a.  + 
-NESS.  Cf.  HOWNESS.]  Hollowness,  cavity. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  188/1  An  Hollnes,  cauitas.  c  1490 
Promp.  Pan.  244,  2  (MS.  K)  Holnes,  concavitas. 

Hollo,  hollow  (h/>-l<*),  int.  and  s6.  [Akin  to 
holla  and  hallo.] 

A.  int.  A  call  to  excite  attention,  also  a  shout  ot 
encouragement  or  exultation:    =  HOLLA  2,  3. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  II.  i.  25  Hollo,  what  storme  Is  this? 
1389  Paffe  w.  Hatchet  C  b,  Hollow  there,  giuc  me  the 
beard  I  wore  yesterday.  1697  W.  CLELAND  Poems,  Hollvw 
my  Fancie  79  Hollow  my  Fancie,  hollow,  Stay  thou  at  home 
with  me.  1710  Ace.  Last  Disttmp.  T.  W/iiggl,  10  Hollow, 
Hollow  Boys,  replied  the  staring  Populace.  1761  STERNF.  Tr. 
Shandy  VII.  xiil,  Hollo  !  Ho  !  —  the  whole  world's  asleep  ! 
—bring  out  the  horses.  1796  SCOTT  William  ff  Helen  i, 
Hollo  !  thou  felon,  follow  here.  1815  Savoyard  n.  iii,  Holo  ! 
there  !  (Enter  Servant)  Give  me  a  goblet.  1885  BAILUE- 
HAMILTON  Mr.  Montenello  I.  176  Hollo  !  Thornton,  is  that 
you? 

B.  sl>.  A  shout  of  hollo !  a  loud  shout  ;  esp.  a 
cry  in  hunting ;  cf.  HALLOO  sb.,  HALLOW  rf.- 

1598  TOI-TE  Alba  (1880)  79  But  when  th'  acquainted 
Hollow  he  doth  heare . .  He  leaues  his  flight,  and  backward 
turnes  againe.  1670  Caveat  to  Comjenliclers  4  He  was  no 
sooner  seated,  but  he  gave  a  lowd  Hollow  through  the 
Air.  1697  tr.  C'tcss  D' Annoys  Trav.  (1706)  9  They  set 
forth  lowder  Hollows  than  before,  and  wished  me  a  good 
Journey.  1798  COLERIDGE  Ane.  Mar.  \.  xviii,  The  Albatross 
. .  every  day  for  food  or  play,  Came  to  the  Marinere's 
hollo!  1823  BYRON  Age  Bronze  xiii,  The  hounds  "ill 
gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo. 

attrib.  1766  GOUPSM.  Vic.  II'.  xxii,  The  deep-mouthed 
watch-dog,  at  hollow  distance. 

Hollo,   hollow    vlv'W,    holla  (hP-la),  v. 

Forms  :  6-9  hollow,  holla,  7-9  hollo,  holloa 
(6  holow,  7  holo,  holloe.  8  holloo,  9  holler). 
[Connected  with  HOLLA  inf.,  HOLLO  int. ;  also 
with  HALLO  int.  and  HALLOW  v.'*\ 

1.  inlr.  To  cry  out  loud,  to  shout,  vociferate ;  to 
halloo. 

1541   BOORDE  Dyetary  xxxii.  (1870)  295  Vocyferacyon, 


•£'.<.'•  J'/1.  St.  Androis  51  in  .\atir.  Poems  Reform. 
,  returning  hame,  To  play  the  sophist 
thought   no  schame.      1596   ULAKE  Serm.   in   G.   Hickes 


,  returning 

schame.      1596   U  .  . 

Spirit  of  Poplry  (i68o)  53  The  Privy-Council  were  Holli- 


;>  holloe  in  tin  ,'ing  temptation.      1647  H. 

MORE .$>«£•  0AS'0«/ji.  App.  l.xvi.  Ifone  hollowed  from  highest 
Heaven  aboven.  1654  H.  L'lisTRASCK  C/ias.  I  (if-. 
Homing  and  ho-lo-inj;,  not  only  to  the  disturbance  of  that 
duty,  but  scorn  of  our  Religion.  1675  HOHBES  Odyss.  vi. 
286  As  far  as  one  that  Holla's  heard  can  be.  1717  SWIM 
r  n.  i,  I  was  going  to  holla  after  them.  1737 
KIKI.DING  Tumble  Dwti  Dick  iii.  Sent;,  Then  to  some 
hollow  tree  she  flies,  To  hollow,  hoot,  and  howl.  1748 
K.  SMITH  l-'oy.  Disc.  I.  24  They  Holloed  at  Times,  as  they 
approached.  1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exert.  1.  -,  The 
more  the  boys  holla'd  [1819  hallooed],  and  tailed  out 
'Whip  behind'.  1865  KlNGSLtv  loot  holla  tiU 

you  are  out  of  the  wood.   1883  BARlNG-GouLD/d/iM/A 
I.  i.  7  Cobbledick.  .said, '  If  you  holler,  I'll  smash  your  head  . 
1885  KomaLifeF.  r,u,kland  244  They  all  rushed  after  me 
shouting  and  holloing. 

b.  To  call  to  the  hounds  in  Inn. ting. 
i6u   Tiuo  Noble  K.  II.  ii,  To  our  Theban  hounds  . .  No 
more  now  must  we  hollo.     1613  PURCHAS  rilgriiiiag,- 
432  As  we  use  here  in  Kngland  to  hollow,  whoope  or  shout 
at    Houndes.      1674   N.  Cox  Gentl.   Rccrcat.  i.   11677)  75 
ig  and  hollowing  until  the  Hounds  are  come  in.    1735 
SOMEKVILLE  Cftase  n.  63  He  levels  cv'ry  Fence,  Joins  in  the 
common  Cry,  and  hollows  loud.    1884  Punch  18  Oct.,  They 
hunted  an'  they  hollo'd  and  they  blew  their  horns  ;iKo. 
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2.  trans,  a.  with  the  thing  shouted  as  object. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  54  As  many  lies  As  may  be 

holloa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear.  1596 —  i  Hen.  fy,  i.  iii. 
222  And  in  his  eare,  lie  holla  Mortimer.  1654  GATAKER 
Disc.  Apol.  85  The  Independents  may  cry  and  hollow  it  up 
to  the  Pygmies  on  the  tops  of  their  Towres.  1701  ROVVE 
Amb.  Step-Moth,  v.  ii,  I  will  pursue  thee  And  hollow  Ven- 
geance in  thy  guilty  Ears.  1788  V.  KNOX  II' inter  Even.  \C\, 
lR.1,  The  hostlers,  .hollo  to  the  three  footmen  ..  Who  is  it  ? 
who  is  it?  1855  BROWNING  Transcendentalism  n  Speak 
prose  and  hollo  it  till  Europe  hears  ! 

b.  To  call  after  (in  hunting) ;  to  call  or  shout  to. 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  i.  55  He  that  first  lights  on  him, 

Holla  the  other.     1607  —  Cor.  i.  viii.  7  If  I  flye  Martius, 

hollow  me  like  a  Hare.  1633  P.  FLUTCHER  Poet.  Misc.  59  Th' 

unlucky  Parrat.and  death-boding  Owl..  Hollow  their  mates. 

3.  With  adv.    Hollo   away,  to   drive   away   by 
holloing ;  hollo  zn,  off,  to  call  in  or  off  (dogs,  etc.) 
by  shouting  ;  hollo  ottt,  to  shout  out. 

i6oz  Narcissus  (1893)  478  Hollowe  in  the  hind  doggs. 
,i  1631  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Thierry  n.  ii,  Let's  to  horse,  And 
hollow  in  the  troop.  1648  HEKRICK  Hesper.,  Parson 
Beaties^  Six  daycs  he  hollows  so  much  breath  away,  That  on 
the  seaventh.he  can  nor  preach,  or  pray.  1655  FULLER  C/i. 
Hist.  m.  iv.  §  20  Such  hounds  are  easier  laid  on,  then 
either  rated  or  hollowed  off.  1683  K.ENXETT  tr.  Erasm.  OIL 
Folly  in  They'l  sometimes  mutter  their  words  inwardly 
and  then  of  a  sudden  hollow  them  out.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  in.  ill.  328  He  hollowed  out  with  great  extasy,  The 
ship,  the  ship. 

Hence  Holloing  vbl.  sl>. :  also  altrib. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  v.  i.  43  Leaue  hollowing  man, 
heere.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  235  No  voice,  crie,  hollaing 
and  hputing.. affrighted  this  kind  of  fish.  1767  CARTERET 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  21  With  a  great  hollowing  noise.  1860 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxix.  61  War,  after  all,  is 
not  settled  by  hollaing,  any  more  than  horse-racing. 

Holloa*  ',hp!0u')>  int.)  sb.)  v.  A  form  of  HOLLO 
leading  on  to  HALLOA,  q.v. 

A.  int.  (See  quots.) 

[17260.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  y#y.  30  So  I  answer'd  him, 
Holo.]  1769  FALCONER  Diet. Marine^  Holloa^  ..an exclama- 
tion of  answer,  to  any  person,  who  calls  to  another  to  ask 
some  question,  or  to  give  a  particular  order  . .  The  master . . 
calls,  Main-top,  hoay  !  To  which  they  answer,  Holloa  ! 
1866  CRAVF.N  meg's  Diversion  it.  40  Holloa  !  Meg,  frolick- 
some  Meg,  here  !  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Vord-bk.,  Holloa, 
or  holla,  an  answer  to  any  person  calling  from  a  distance,  to 
show  they  hear.  1883  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Ladies  Lindores  I. 
247  '  Holloa  ! '  he  cried, '  Gone,  are  they  ! ' 

B.  sb.  A  shout  of  '  holloa ! ' 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vn,  iii,  The  same  holloa  which 
attends  the  departure  of  a  hare,  when  she  is  first  started. 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown,  at  O-rf.  vi,  It  was  an  uncommon 
bad  night  for  running  by  holloas. 

C.  vb.  To  call  '  holloa ! ' ;  to  shout  so  as  to  call 
attention,  express  surprise,  etc. 

1666  RuxvwGraccAb.  P  173  Then  would  the  text  cry.  .as 
if  it  did  holloa  after  me.  1858  R.  S.  SCRTEES.-J  sk  Manwta 
Ixiv.  287  He  holloaed  out  to  the  grooms.  1885  Badui. 
Libr.,  Hunting  144  The  result  of  holloaing  immediately  a 
fox  has  crossed  a  ride  often  is  to  make  him  pop  back  again. 

t  Hollock.  Obs.  Alsohallocte,  hullock,  -ok. 
[a.  Sp.  aloque  (in  Minsheu  haloque)  adj.,  light  red, 
sb.,  a  species  of  wine  of  fine  red  colour,  a.  Arab. 
J?»L>  halilqi,  adj.  from  Jjjl*  haluq,  an  aromatic 

of  clear  red  colour  (Dozy).  ^Notwithstanding 
the  identification  by  Florio,  it  is  not  related  to 
It.  aigUuco,  L.  aigleucoS)  Pliny.)]  A  Spanish  wine 
of  a  fine  red  colour. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Diet  Droonkardes  (1789)  18  We  must  have 
.  .Sack,  Hollocke,  Canaria  wine.  1598  in  Aberdeen  Burgh 
Rec.  (1844-8)  II.  176  Thrie  quartis  of  the  best  wyne,  tovit, 
hullok,and  wyne  tent.  1599  MlNSHBu6>*w,  Dial.  18/2  Wines 
..  Hallocke,  claret,  candle.  1611  FLORIO,  Aigteitco  i'inot 
sweet  hollocke  wine.  1620  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Praise 
Hempstcd  Wks.  (1630)  65  Hollock  and  Tent  would  be  of 
small  repute.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  //,  c.  4  Sched^  Sackes, 
Canaryes,  Malegaes,  Maderaes,  Romneys,  Hollocks, 
Bastards,  Tents  &  Allicants. 

Hollocore,  obs.  form  of  HALALCOK. 

Holloo,  var.  of  HALLOO  int.  and  v. 

1671  EACHARD  Obs.  Aitsiu.  Cont.  Clergy  (1705)  4  Claps  his 
Hands, and  cries,  Holloo  to  the  Armies  that  are  drawing  up. 
1709  STEELI-:  Tatter  No.  ig  F  a  To  all  that  ride  mad  after 
Foxes,  that  holloo  when  they  see  an  hare.  1735  SWIFT 
Legion  Club  67  At  the  parsons,  Tom,  holloo,  boy. 

Hollop,  a  sailor's  corruption  of  ORLOP. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixxxvi,  Several  feet  of  under- 
water logging  in  her  hold  and  hollop. 

Hollow  (hfrl<ju),  sb.  Forms  ;  1-2  holh,  3  hoi}, 
6-  holow,  hollow.  [OE.  hoik  ,cf.  O1IG.  ktiliwa. 
kulwa,  MHG.  hiihve,  pool,  puddle,  slough)  :— 
OTeut.  *holhwo-,  app.  radically  related  to  OE.  hoi) 
HULL  a.,  HOLE  sb.)  and  hole,  HULK,  cavity;  but 
the  nature  of  the  formation  is  obscure.  As  shown 
under  HOLE  sb.  (q.v.),  hollow  represents  an  inflex- 
ion of  holh)  *holw-e,  *holw-t's,  etc.,  whence  ME. 
holwe,  holewe,  kotow?,  while  the  inflexional  type 
*/wl-e,  *hol-est  etc.,  fell  together  with  HOLE  sb. 

OE.  holh  was  only  sb. ;  it  was  perh.  from  association  with 
hot,  which  was  both  adj.  and  sb.,  that  Iw'h  w;^  also  made 
an  adj.  in  early  ME.  ;  see  next  word.  But  the  history  is 
peculiar,  for  while  the  sb.  came  down  to  1205,  in  ME.  only 
the  adjective  occurs  ;  the  sb.  reappears  f  1550,  app.  formed 
anew  from  the  adj.  ;  from  \\hich  time  both  sl>.  and  adj. 
have  been  in  common  use.] 

1.  A  hollow  or  concave  formation  or  place,  which 
has  teen  Hug  out,  or  has  the  form  of  having  so 


been  :  t  a.  r  hole,  cave,  den,  burrow  (o&s.)  ;  tb.  a 
hole  running  through  the  length  or  thickness  of 
anything ;  a  bore  (obs.} ;  c.  a  surface  concavity, 
more  or  less  deep,  an  excavation,  a  depression  on 
any  surface ;  d.  an  internal  cavity  (with  or  with- 
out an  orifice);  a  void  space. 

(897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  \.\.\iii.  218  Holh  was 
beboden  5a?t  sceolde  beon  on  6aem  weobude  uppan,  for8a;m 
SEE!  wind  ne  meahte  5a  lac  tostencean.  Ibid.  xxxv.  240 
Dser  se  ill  htefde  his  holh.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  23  pah  an 
castel  beo  wel  bemoned  mid  monne  and  mid  wepne,  and  bcr 
beo  analpi  holh  bat  an  mon  mei  crepan  in.  c  1205  LAY. 
20848  [The  fox]  holies  [c  1275  holes]  him  wurcheS. 

fj.     In  modem  English. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Gen.  xxxii.  25  He  touched  y0  holow 


eare.  1603  —  Lear  \\.  iii.  2  By  the  happy  hollow  of  a  Tree. 
1611  BIBLE  Isa.  xl.  12  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
774  The  first  Indians,  .had  one,  and  some  both  of  their  teats 
bored  thorow,  in  the  hollow  wherof . .  they  wear  a  Reed. 
1658  A.  Fox  M'urtz  Sttrg.  in.  viii.  240  If  congealed  bloud  be 
in  the  body,  and  that  within  the  hollow  of  it.  1687  A.  LOVELL 
tr.  ThewnofsTrav.  1. 165  We  rested  in  the  hollow  of  a  Rock, 
where  we  spent  the  Night.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1692) 
62  The  hollow  of  the  Hones,  .serves  to  contain  the  Marrow. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  218  An  Hollow  on  the  Tooth  [of 
a  tool]  makes  a  Round  upon  the  Work  ;  and  a  Round  upon 
the  Tooth,  makes  an  Hollow  on  the  Work.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  <$•  Card.  25^  A  like  Iron  Pipe,  whose  hollow  were 
very  small,  c  1850  R  ndim.  Navig.  (Weale)  124  Sometimes 
the  back  sweep  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  top- 
timber  is  called  the  top-timber  hollow.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor** 
Word-bit,^  Hollmv,  the  bore  of  a  rocket.  1875  KNIGHT 
Dict.Mech.,  Hollow,  .the  empty  portion  of  a  bastion..  .The 
depression  in  an  anvil-face  or  fullering.  1884  A.  R.  PES- 
NINGTON  H'iclif\\.  296  Such  places  as  the  hollow  of  an  oak. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  DC  Bary's  Phaner.  201  Completely 
closed  hollows  or  cavities. 

fig-  '853  ROBERTSON  Sewn.  Ser.  in.  xxi.  271  The  empty 
hollow  of  an  unsatisfied  heart. 

2.  spec.  A  depression  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  a 
place   or   tract   below  the  general  level  or   sur- 
rounded by  heights  ;  a  valley,  a  basin. 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curt  ins  170  All  the  holowes  and  valeys 
there  about  rebounding  with  the  voice  of  so  many  thousandes. 
1601  HOLLAND  Plhiy  I.  96  Within  the  inner  compasse  and 
hollow  of  Africke.  1649  Providence  (R.I.!  Rec,  (1893)  II.  9 
His  6  acre  Lot  ..  runneth  all  along  on  the  brow  or  top  of 
that  Hollow.  1725  DE  FOE  ISoy.  round  IVorld  (1840)  258 
A  very  narrow  but  deep  hollow.  1846  H.  BECKELY  Hist.  Ver- 
mont 55  The  valHes  and  hollows  interspersed  among  the 
mountains  and  hills  are  generally  very  fertile.  1878  HUXLEY 
Physiogr.  16  The  river  then  does  really  occupy  a  hollow,  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  high  ground.  1885  Miss  THACKERAY 
Mrs.  Dymond  18  Can  you  make  out  the  sea,  Susy?  Look, 
there  it  is  shining  in  the  hollow. 

3.  The  middle  or  depth  (of  night  or  of  winter) : 
=  Sc.  how. 

1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  ix.  VI.  62  These  were  Fried- 
rich's  last  general  orders,  given  in  the  hollow  of  the  night. 

4.  Short    for    hollow    meat,    hollow    moulding, 
hollow  plane,  hollow  square  :  see  HOLLOW  a.  7. 

1726  NEVE  Builder's  Diet,,  Hollow,  a  Term  in  Archi- 
tecture, by  which  is  meant  a  Concave  Molding,  being 
about  a  Quadrant  of  a  Circle  ;  by  some  it  is  called  a  Case- 
went,  by  others  an  Abacus.  1764  KOOTE  Mayor  of  C.  i. 
(1783)  13,  I  learnt  to  form  lines,  and  hollows,  and  squares. 
1883  EGAN  Grose's  Diet.  I  'nig.  T.,  Hollow^  among  epicures, 
means  poultry.  Nothing  but  hollow  for  dinner.  1850 
HoLTZAi'i'i-i-EL  Titriitngll.  492  Concave  and  convex  planes, 
called  hollows  and  rounds. 

5.  Bookbinding.  A  strip  of  thick  paper  or  paste- 
board, cut  to  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  book 
for  which  the  boards  and  cloth  are  intended,  and 
which  acts  as  a  gauge  for  the  guidance  of  the  case- 
makers  and  as  a  stiffener  for  the  cloth  at  the  back 
of  the  book  (Ures  Diet.  Arts  (1875)  I.  421). 

Hollow  (bp'l^u),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  3  holh, 
holeh,  holeuh,  holu,  3-4  hol$,  holewe,  3-5 
holw(e,  4  holou,  -0113,  -ough,  4-5  holow},  4-6 
holow(e,  5  holgh,  holu;e,  6  hollowe,  6-  hollow. 
[ME.  hoi},  holeh,  also  koht,  inflected  hokvc,  holeive^ 
identical  in  form  with  holh^  holj,  pi.  holjest  holwes 
sb. :  see  prec.  The  development  of  -/w(e,  -low  from 
"4*»  ~&  is  normal :  tf.  follow,  hallow,  sallow,  etc.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Having  a  hole  or  cavity  inside  ;  having  an 
empty  space  in  the  interior  ;  opp.  to  solid. 

a  1250  Oi'.-i  A-  Xigkt.  1113  An  hoi;  [r.r.  liuleh]  ^stoc  hwar 
bu  be  miht  liude.  t  1290  S.  E>tg.  />;,'•.  I.  2^ ,'.'y6  In  one 
holewe  weie  onder  eorbe.  1297  R.  < 

made  kynges  fuurme  of  bras  al  holu  wybinne.  13. .  <.,nw. 
,y  Gr.  Knt.  2182  Al  watz  hoi}  in-witli,  no-bot  an  olde  caue. 
,  1350  Will.  Palcrne  295  Vnder  an  holw  ok.  1387  TREVIS.V 
Hidden  (Rolls)  III.  395  A  5erde  of  fir  holow)  wif>  ytme  a> 
.1  pipe.  1398  —  Barth.  DC  l\  R.  viii.  xxi.  U4051  The 
sterres  ben  rounde.  .and  ben  ^adcieand  sounde,  not  holough 
Mother  houlyii1  the  vtter  party.  1530  PALSGR.  i- 5  -  ''.  Holowe 


Ser.  i.  iv.  15  A  marciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  holler, 
O'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles  swaller.] 

b.   Having  an  empty  or  vacant  space  beneath. 

1657  K.    LIGON   Barbado€t  (1673)  43,   I    would   raise  my 
foundation  ..three  foot   above  ground;  leaving   it  hollow 
underneath  for  Ventiducts.     1687  A.  Lo\tLL  tr.   Thci'fr 
Tmz'.  i.  124  Alexandria  is  all  hollow  under,  being  .111  entire 
Cistern.      1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purchaser   136  'I  hey  ..  dry 
:nou  their  Boards  ••laying  them  .  .  hollow  for  the  Air 
to  play  between  them.      1860  TVNDALL  (..Inc.  i.  iii.  08 
floor.  .  was  snow,  which  I  knew  to  be  hollow  beneath. 

t  C.  Porons  or  open  in  texture  or  composition  : 
the  opposite  of  close,  compact,  or  solid.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  R.  m.  xx.  (1495)  The  tonge 
towchinge  the  complexion  of  the  substaunce  therof  Uholpwe 
and  full  of  holes.  1733  J.  TULL  Hom-Hocing  1/nsb.  vi.  24 
Roots  and  Plants,  which  otherwise  require  the  lighten  and 
hollowest  Mould.  Ibid.>  note,  'Tis  easier  ..  to  imitate  this 
Artificial  Hunt  in  hollow  than  in  strong  Land. 

2.  Having  a  hole,  depression,  or  groove  on  the 
surface;  depressed  below  the  surrounding  surface, 
sunken,  indented  ;  excavated,  concave. 

i  1205  LAY.  761  Wes  be  wei  holh  &  long,  a  1250  Owl  <y 
Xi^/it.  643  Mi  nest  is  hoh  [v.r.  holeuh].  L  1385  CHAUCER 
L  <r.  U'.  2193  Ariadnt-,  The  holwe  rokkis  an^werden  hire 
a-gayn.  c  1440  rromf.  l\in\  242/2  Holow,  as  ve.^ellys  .  . 
Loncai'us.  1577  B.  GOOC;E  f/fresoach's  Husb.  \.  51586)  44 
Then  must  the  grounde  neither  lye  hollowe,  nor  in  hilles, 
1674  tr.  Schcffer's  Lapland  8  The  snows  .  .  continue  undi>- 
solv  d  in  hollow  places  between  the  hills.  1703  MOXON 
Mcch.  Exerc.  150  If  any  part  of  the  Flcvor  prove  hollow, 
they  lay  a  Chip  .  .  upon  that  hollow  place,  to  bare  up  the 
liuard.  Ibid.  187  The  hollow  edge  of  the  Hook.  1854 
HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Xctt'Bks.  (1879)1.  151  Our  way  to  it  was 
up  a  hollow  lane. 

b.  Ot  the  eyes,  cheeks,  etc. 

13..  A'.  /-,'.  Allit.  P.  B.  1695  Hoke  were  his  y;en.  1509 
HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  xxix.  (Percy)  135  Hys  eyen  holow, 
and  his  nose  croked.  1577  B.  GOOGF,  fftnswtetfs  Ilnsi. 
111.  (1586)  117  A  horse  when  he  beginnes  to  be  olde,  hi> 
temples  waxe  hollowe.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  114 
With  hollow  Cheek-,  and  Eyes  black.  1858  MKS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  II.  358  Bess  .,  was  rather  thinner,  and  her  eyes 
holiower.  1873  LONGF.  Challenge  ix,  Hollow  and  haggard 
faces  Look  into  the  lighted  hall. 

c.  Of  the  sea:  Having  the  troughs  between  the 
crests  of  the  waves  very  deep. 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  \\-ars  l-'oy.  19  With  a  very  hard  Gale 
of  Wind..  and  a  very  deep  hollow  Sea.  1748  Anscn's  l'»y. 
i.  x.  104  The  ship  laboured  very  much  in  a  hollow  sea.  1805 
Naval  Chron.  XIII.  469  The  sea  was  running  very  hollow. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor  s  ll'vrd-i'k.,  Hollow  Si'ti,  the  undulation 
of  the  waves  after  a  gale  ;  long  hollow-jawed  sea  ;  ground- 
swell. 

3.  Empty,  vacant,  void  ;  hence,  having  an  empty 
stomach,  hungry  ;  lean,  starved-looking. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  v.  108  So  hungri  and  so  holewe. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  289  He  nas  nat  right  fat,  I  vndertake, 
But  looked  holwe  and  ther  to  sobrely.  c  1460  Toivtu'ley 
A/yst.  ii.  310,  I  will  fayre  on  feld  ther  oure  bestis  ar,  To 
looke  if  may  be  holgh  or  full.  1597  SHAKS.  *  lUn.  //  •".  i. 
iii.  75  His  Coffers  sound  With  hollow  Pouerty,  and  Empti- 
nesse.  1598  —  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  171  As  iealous  as  Ford, 
that  search  'd  a  hollo'w  Wall-nut  for  his  wiues  Lemman. 
1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  iv.  ii.  I.  392  That  also  is  gone  ; 
and  the  hollow  Eternities  have  swallowed  it.  1878  B. 
TAYLOR  Dcukaliou  i,  i.  21  The  strains  dissolve  into  the 
hollow  air.  Mod.  It  must  be  getting  towards  dinner-time  ; 
I'm  feeling  pretty  hollow. 

4.  transf.  Of  sound:   Wanting  body;  not  full- 
toned  ;  '  sepulchral  '. 

1563  SACKVILLE  in  Mirt\  Mag.,  Induct,  xliv,  With  broken 
and  hollow  playnt.  1583  EARL  NORTHAMPTON  &*/***•&* 
Ep.  Ded.,  Like  young  babies,  they  regarde.  .Rattles  that 
can  make  a  kind  of  hollow  sound.  1633  T.  JAMJ-S  l-'oy.  8  It 
made  a  hollow  .  .  noyse,  like  an  ouer-falT  of  water.  1798  W. 
NARES  in  Anti-Jacobin  xxii.  fi852l  106  My  voice  as  hollow 
as  a  ghost's.  1881  BROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  175  If  only 
the  uneven  partials  are  present  .  .  the  quality  of  tone  i> 
hollow.  1887  BOWEN  Virg*  /Eneid\\.  546  On  the  brass  of  the 
buckler  it  smote  with  a  hollow  ring. 

5.  fg.  (Jf  persons  and  things:  Wanting  soundness, 

solidity,  or  substance;  empty,  vain;  not  answer- 
ing inwardly  to  outward  appearance  ;  insincere. 
false. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  595  So  many  holow  hartes,  and 
so  dowbyll  faces.  1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  113  Too  holy 


hollow,  the  other  solid.     Ibid.  833  Blow  it  thorow  hullow 
t674  tr.  Schcffers  Lapland  84  In  trunks  of  trees 
;!.)w  either  by  fire  or  age.     ty&Arutm'*  i 
30  Orellana  placed  his  hands  hollow  to  his  mouth,  and  bel- 
lowed  out  the  war-cry  used   by  those   savages.     1817   J. 
DHADUL-KY  Tw.  A»t<:>'.    286  not,\  Although  many  species 
of  trees  are  liable  to  become  hollow,  yet  none  are  so  per- 
fectly hollowed  as  the  gum  tree.     (1848  LOWELL  Biglow  r. 


h  . 

xxix.  131  A  false  or  hollow  friendship.  1781  GIBBON 
Dec!,  -y  F.  II-  -viii.  562  Flattering  and  hollow  words. 
1832  LANDER  Adv.  A'/Xvr  I.  v.  209  The  governor's  preten- 
sions ;ire  as  hollow  as  they  are  improbable.  1855  M 
Dutch  Rep.  v.  iii.  11866)  696  The  hollow  truce  with  the 
Huguenots  in  France  had.  .been  again  succeeded  by  war. 

6.  [f.  the  adv.  :  cf.  Ii.  ^-]     Complete,  thorough, 
out-and-out,  colloq. 

1750  COVENTRY  Pompcy  Litl.  \.  xvi.  (1785'  4*  '  II  W3> 
quite  a  hoU&ui  thing  \  Goliah  won  the  day.  1761  COLMAN 
Jtalau*  Wife  v.  it).  i,  So,  my  lord,  \  both 

distanced;  a  hollow  thing,  damme.     1852  I'i 
Ho.  l\iv,  Which,  in  the  opinion  of  my  mends,  is  a  hollow 
iio.       1894    Times  ji  July    11/1  The  Prince's   cutter 
steadily  left  her  opponent  and  gained  a  very  hollow  victory. 

7.  In    various    collocations,     chiefly     technical  : 
hollow-adz,  -auger,  tools  with  concave  instead 
of    flat    face,     for    curved    work    ;Knight    Diet. 

'..)  ;  hollow  -bastion  (see  quot.;  ;  hollow  fire 
(see  quot.)  ;  hollow  fowl,  meat,  '  poultry, 
rabbits,  etc.,  any  meat  not  sold  by  butchers' 
(Halliwell)  ;  hollow  spar  [tr.  Ger.  hohhpat},  a 
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name  for  CHIASTOLITE  (.'re  j '/,/.  i  hem. 
hollow-stock,  name  of  the  plants  Leonotis  nepetse- 
folia  and  Malvastrum  spi^atum  l\-nt.  Diet.  ; 
hollow  tower  (see  quot.)  ;  hollow-turner,  a 
mechanic  who  turns  hollow  or  concave  vessels, 
funnels,  etc. ;  hence  hollow-turnery ;  f  hollow 
vein,  the  vena  cava  ;  hollow-way,  a  way,  road, 
or  path,  through  a  defile  or  cutting  ;  also  extended, 
as  in  quot.  1882.  Hollow  MONTH,  Mnt/LD,  PLANE, 
SQUARE.  HOLLOW-WAKE  :  see  these  words. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ed   Kersey)  s.v.  Bastion,  *  Hollow  or  . 
Bastion,  is  that  which  has  only  a  Rampart  and  a  1'. 
ranging  about  its  Flanks  and  Faces,  so  that  a  void  > 
left  towards  the  Center  or  Middle.     1881   RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  *r/olloiv-}iretsi  kind  of  hearth  with  blast,  used  for 
reheating  the  stamps  produced  in  the  South  Welsh  process 
of  fining,  or  the  bars  of  blister-steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
shear-steel.     1885   T.    MOZLEY   Remin.    Tffiftis,   etc.    I.  89 
People   had   then    to   be   content  with  '  "hollow  fowl ',   as 
poultry,  ducks,  and  rabbits  were  alike  called.     1828  < 
Dial..  *Hollo-.t>  meat,  fowls.     1706   PHILLIES    ed.   Kersey 
s.v.  Tower,  ^Hollow  To:  ,  a  Rounding  made 

of  the  remainder  of  tw.i  j  jyn  the  Courtin  to 

the  Orillon  ;  where  the  Small-Shot  are  plac'd  that  they  may 
not  be  too  much  expos'd  to  the  Enemies  Vit-w.  1887  T. 
HARDY  Woodlanders  II.  243  Peeping  out  she- saw.,  the 
*hollow-turner  . .  loading  his  wares — wooden  bowls,  dishe^, 
spigots,  spoons,  cheese-vats,  funnels  and  so  on.  Ibid.  I.  56 
A  neighbour  engaged  in  ihe  *hollow-turnery  trade.  1591 
SYLVESTER  Du  Baitas  i.  vi.  719  Through  branching  pi]  es 
of  the  great  'Hollow  vein.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  n.  viii. 
105  Through  the  mesaraicke  veines  into  the  great  porter 
vetne,  and  from  thence  into  the  great  hollow  veine.  1761 
ST»ERNE  Tr.  Shandy  (1802)  III.  147  Acquainted  intimately 
with  every  country  ..  the  . .  roads,  and  *hollow-ways  which 
lead  up  to  them.  1882  D.  GARDNER  Qiiatre  Bras,  etc.  182 
note,  The  term  *  hollow-way '  is  employed  by  English  writers 
on  this  battle  (Waterloo)  . .  to  designate  any  means  of 
passage,  from  a  footpath  to  a  boulevard,  which  is  enclosed 
on  the  sides  to  a  considerable  height,  whether  by  walls, 
fences,  hedges,  houses,  or  embankments. 

8.  Comb.  (parasynthetic),as^//07w-i';<z<-/Cv[/,-i5;//d(/, 
-cheeked,  -footed,  -homed,  -toned,  -jawed,  -vaulted, 
-voiced  adjs.  Also  HOLLOW-EYED,  -HEAKTED. 

1523  FITZHERB.  }Iusb.  §  78  The  nyne  propertyes  of  an  asse 
. .  the  .vii.  to  be  rounde  foted,  the  .viii.  to  be  holowe  foted. 
1603  J.  DAYIES  Microcosm.  Wks.  1878  I.  17/2  Breath'd  out 
with  grones,  like  hollow-voiced  windes.  1791  Cou TEH 
yardley  Oak  4  A  shattered  veteran,  hollow-trunked  perhaps. 
1831  YOUATT  Horse  31  (U.  K.  S.)  Some  persons  prefer  a 
hollow-backed  horse.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  <y  Tccth'm  Cire.  St.., 
Organ.  .\Tat.  1.239  The  ruminants.. called  hollow-horned. 
B.  adv. 

1.  In  a  hollow  manner  ;  with  a  hollow  sound  or 
voice  ;  insincerely.   06s.  exc.  in  comb,  (see  3). 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  If.  m  iv.  101  Lo,  how  hollow  the 
fiend  speakes  within  him.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1658)  291  Then  he  will  cough  more  hollow. 

2.  Thoroughly,   completely,    out-and-out ;    also 
(U.S.)  all  hollow,    colloy. 

[The  origin  of  this  is  obscure,  and  has  excited  conjecture 
from  its  first  appearance  in  literature.] 

1668-71  SKINNER  Etympl.  Ling.  Angl.  s.  v.,  He  carried  it 
Hollow,  Lucnlenter  Vicit  vet  Superavit,  ..  credo  dictum 
quasi  '  he  carried  it  wlwly' .  1762  FOOTE  Orators  i.  Wl  . 
1790  I.  193  Foote...\ou  succeeded?  Suds. . .  Yes,  yes,  I  got 
it  all  hollow.  1767  CHESTEKI..  Lett.  117941  IV.  cccxxi.  267 
He  set  up  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  carried  it 
hollow,  as  the  jockeys  say.  1786  WOLCOTT  iP.  Pindari 
f'arew.  I'des  xiv.  Wks.  1794  I.  185  I'm  greatly  pleas'd..To 
see  the  foreigners  beat  hollow.  1824  W.  Iu\  INI;  7.  Trail.  II. 
39  Her  blood  carried  it  all  hollow.  1839  Times  19  Oct.,  In 
the  article  of  hypocrisy . .  as  in  slieer  impudence,  Minto  has  it 
hollow.  1851  J.  H.  NiiWM\N  Calk,  in  Eng.  367  I.mal 
opinion  would  carry  it  hollow  against  popular  opinion.  1859 
GEO.  ELIOT  A .  Bedc  47  She  beats  us  younger  people  hollow. 

3.  In   Comb.,    qualifying   ppl.   adjs.,    to   which 
hollow  is  hyphened  ;  mostly  in  sense  'with  a  hollow 
sound  ',  as  hollow-bello-it'iiu;,  -blustering,  -ringing, 
-sounding,  -whispering,  etc.  ;  also  '  with  a  hollow 
foundation  ',  as  hollow-grountled '. 

1611  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ll.  iv.  v.  Decay  537  O  feeble 
stay  !  O  hollow-grounded  hope  !  1726-46  THOMSON-  Winter 
717  The  hollow. sounding  plain  Shakes  from  afar.  Ibid. 
989  Muttering,  the  wind-.  .lll.,w  hollow-blust'ring  from  the 
.south.  1728-46  —  Spring  918  The  hollow- whispering  breeze, 
the  plaint  of  rills.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  599  The  hoi- 
lower-bellowing  ocean. 

Hollow   hp-lou),  v.\     [f.  HOLLOW  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  hollow  or  concave ;  to  make 
a  hollow  in ;  to  excavate.     Also  with  out. 

c  1450  A'.  <;ioHCt*trr's  Chnm.  (1724)  415/1   note  (MS.  Coll. 
Arms)  Suche  a   stroke  cam  doune  . .  that  hit  holwed  the 
stonene  walle  to  a  mannes  gretncsse.     c  1477  CAXTON  Jasoa 
20  b,   How  well  the  stone  is  myned  and  hollowed  by  con- 
tinuell  droppyng  of  water.      1577    Ii.    GOOGH   Hercsbacli's 
Huso.  n.  11586)  55  b,  Hollowing  it  cunninglie  with  an    \ 
oraBodking.    1727  Philip  Quarlld 8i6<4«  A  rock  hollowed 
e  the  entrance  to  a  church.     1784  COWPER   Task\\. 
i  Some  lonely  elm  That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep,    i 
i860  1  YNDALL  Glaciers  i.  xviii.  125  The  wall  of  one  [fi 

.was  hollowed  out  longitudinally. 

i     4ii    *,?*?  '  '  'V  D"'y  6°  Tne  want  that  ll0'- 

low'd  all  the  heart. 

b.  To  bend  into  a  hollow  or  concave  shape. 
'5*8   |:  ,]/,„,.  /„  //„„,.   ,.  ;Vj  Hollow  your 

thus.       1832  fal.    ,'/   Art    I.*, 

tallowing  one  hand  ag  r,  To  list  a 

1889  Maem.  Mag.  Aug.  246/2,  I  hollowed  my  hands  into 
the  form  of  a  binomial 

2.  To  form  by  making  a  hollow  (ill  something, ; 
to  excavate.     Often  with  out. 


1648  HKRRICK  Itcsper.,  Thf  Cruel!  Maid,  Next,  hollow 
out  a  tomb  to  cover  Me.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  The 
Tra-.-.  u.  19  Who  led  us  into  a  Grotto  hollowed  in  the  Rock. 
1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  S:.  I'icrrc's  S:.r,  i.  \,;:.  11799)  U'-  33** 
Ainphilrite..intieated  the  Nereids  to  hollow  out  that  little 
bay.  1817  t  .,-ial  Sir  J.  Moore  v,  As  we  hol- 

lowed his  narrow  bed.  And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

3.  To  make  hollow  in  tone. 

1772  NIGENT  tr.  Hist.  Fr.  Gerund  I.  96  Hollowing  his 
voice,  and  snuffling  with  much  sedate  confidence. 

4.  intr.  To  become  hollow  or  concave. 

1-1860  FABER  Hymn,  The  Length  of  Death  viii,  How 
suddenly  earth  seems  to  hollow.  1892  Harper's  Mag. 
280/2  Her  cheeks  seemed  to  hollow  in,  and  her  chin  shook. 
Hence  Hollowed  (hfhwl),  ///.  a.,  made  hollow, 
excavated ;  Ho'Uowing  vbl.  sb.,  a  making  hollow, 
excavation ;  also  attrib. ,  as  in  hollowing-iron, 
-knife,  -machine,  etc. 

89  1607  MAUKHAM  Ca-.'al.  VI.   (16171  64  Make  it  by  a  little 

as  hollowing  to  bear.. from  the  false  quarter.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  11614)  643  In  boats  made  of  a  hollowed  tree  (like 
the  Indian  Canoas).  1641  in  T.  Lechford  Note-lik.  (1885)  428 
One  hollowing  iron,  .one  rabbettin^  ii  on.  IC^DRYDEN  Yirg. 
Georg.  i.  207  Then  first  on  Seas  the  hollow'd  Alder  swam. 
1714  ADDISON  .Spectator  No.  584  F  6  The  digging  of 
Trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  Trees,  for  the  better  Dis- 
tribution of  Water.  1875  KNIGHT  /lie!.  Mech.,  Hollcr.uixg- 
hnfe  (Coopering),  a  drawing-knife  for  working  on  concave 
surfaces.  1876  Clin.  Sac.  Trans.  IX.  191  When  the  child 
was  made  to  bend  the  body,  this  lumbar  hollowing  did  not 
disappear.  1884  J.  PAYN  Lit.  Recoil.  217  His  hollowed 
hand  and  smiling  attentive  face.  1889  Daily  A'fws  12  Oct. 
2/1  Wooden  pipes  and  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 

Hollow,  v.~  :  see  HOLLO  v. 

t  Ho'llowed,  a.  Ois. :  see  quot. 

31734  R.  WODUOW  Analccta  (1842)  I.  104  Being  of  a 
hardy  frolic  temper,  or  a  little  hollowed,  as  we  call  it. 

Ho'llow-eyed,a.  Having  hollow  eyes;  having 
the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  orbits. 

a  1529  SKELTON  /  'fpon  Deedmans  /fed  n  No  man  may 
him  hyde  From  Deth  holow  eyed.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
v.  i.  240  A  needy-hollow-ey'd-sharpe-looking-wretch.  1781 
COWPER  If  ope  58  Hollow-eyed  abstinence,  and  lean  despair. 
1870  P'CESS  ALICE  Mem.  31  Jan.  (1884)  239  Victoria  looks 
very  hollow-eyed,  pale  and  wretched. 

Ho'llow-hea'rted,  a.  Having  a  hollow  heart ; 
insincere,  false. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Eph.  Prol.  (R.), 
Holowe-herted  flatterye  and  craftye  deceauyng.  1648 
GAGE  West  Ind.  xii.  (1655)  43  Inwardly  false  and  hollow 
hearted.  1830  TENNYSON  Poems  44  Hollowhearted  apathy, 
'I  he  cruellest  form  of  perfect  scorn. 

Hence  Ho  llow-hea-rtedness,  insincerity. 

'549  COVKRDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  John  44  Except  al 
holowhartednes  be  also  plucked  guite  out  of  y*  mind.  1678 
J.  BROWN  Life  of  Faith  1. 1824)  I.  ii.  44  The  Lord  discovereth 
the  hollow-heartedness  of  many.  1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  A',1-'. 
XV.  539  They  are  haughty  toward  strangers, . .  suspicious, 
and  full  of  hollow-heartedness. 

Hollowly  (hp\o\i),  adv.  [f.  HOLLOW  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  hollow  manner ;  with  a  hollow  sound ;  in- 
sincerely. 


1578  I.VTE  Dodocns  in.  ii.  316  (Of  Holen-orte)  The  roote 
whiche  is  holowe  within  is  called  in  Germanic  Ho[. 


a  1547  SURREY  AZneid  u.  70  Wherewith  the  caves  gan 
hollowly  resound.  1603  SHAKS.  J/c.u-.  for  M.  it.  iii.  23  He 
..try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound,  Or  hollowly  put  on. 
i6o7MARKHAMGi?'<i/.vi.  (1617)63  It  may  couer  all  the  hoofe 
hollowly  that  it  may  not  touch  the  soale.  1814  Mermaid 
u.  i,  How  strange  and  hollowly  his  accents  sound  !  1881  I. 
HAWTHORNE  Fort.  J-'ool  i.  v,  The  sound  echoed  hollowly 
through  the  house. 

Hollowness  (Vbnes).    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NK.-S.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hollow  ; 
concavity ;  internal  emptiness  ;  sunken  condition. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  571/32  Crtvitas,  holwnehse. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  244/1  Holownesse  of  a  vesselle  . .  con- 
cantos.  1545  RAYNOI.D  Byrth  Mankyndc  9  b,  The .  .matrix 
.  .a  strong  bladder,  hauyng  in  it  but  one  vniuersal  holonesse. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  //,  i.  ii.  59  Greefe  boundeth  where  it 
falls,  Not  with  the  emptie  hollownes,  but  weight.  1664 
EVELYN  Pomona  iii.  iR.),  Old  trees  ((juite  decayed  with  an 
inward  hollowness'.  a  1822  S;n  u  i  \  Motkcr  $  Son  iii.  9 
\Vithin  her  ghastly  hollowness  of  eye. 

t  2.  concr.  and  scini-coiur.  A  hollow  formation 
or  place  ;  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  concavity.  Obs. 

f  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  1809  His  lighte  gost  ful  blys- 
fully  is  went  Vp  to  ^e  holwghnesse  of  J»e  seuenbe  suere. 
1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  6  Alte  cherdhoke  there  is  a  grete 
holownesvndererthe.  1611  MARKHAM  Cm(ntryCoHttnt.l.xu, 
65  The  Perch  . .  ahideth  most  in  Creeks  and  hollownesscs, 
which  are  about  the  bank.  1715  Mol.vNra  x  in  I'liil.  .' 
XXIX.  37^5  There  aie  Nine  of  these  Hollownesses  and  as 
many  Eminences,  undulated  as  they  paint  S.;a  Waves. 

3.  Of  a  sound  or  voice  :  see  HOLLOW  u.  4. 
1398   TKEVISA    Earth,    /'c  /'.  R.  vii.  xxvii. 

^'f  Ii  i\th  of  drynesse,  it  is  knoue-i  by  drye 

coughe.     1605  SHAKS.   Lear  i.   i.   156   Whose  lo\v  sounds 
<-  no  Ii.. llou-nL-.se.     1884  MKS.  C'.  J'KAI.D  /.tri>  II.  ''  \ 
Helena  was  shocked  at  the  hollowness  of  her  voice. 

4.  Kmptimss,  vanity ;  insincerity,  fallen 

1608-33  B''-  HALL  Medit.  A>  / ~ou>s  (1851)  202  Dissect  this 
close  heart  of  mine,  .and  if  thmi  findest  any  hollowness,  lill 
it  up.  1790  G.  WALKER  Xcrni.  II.  xxi.  118 

I  the  w.>rld,  wlio  knows  it  in  all  its  hollownesses.    1886 
•i.  Exam.  13  Jan.  5/7  The  hollowness  of  his  i 
sions. 

Ho'llow-root.  Herb.     [A  l6th  c.  trand.  of  G. 

holwiirtz,  hohhvitrtz,  applied  to  Aristolochia,  also 
to  Corydalis  tuberosa  :  see  Grimm.]  a.  A  name 
lor  ( 'oryjnlis  tuberosa  (C.  cava),  also  called  hole- 
wort  and  hollowvxirf);  extended  by  Gerarde  to 
other  species  of  Corydalis.  b.  erroneously,  A  name 
for  AifoMi  Maschatellina, 


Lycl.  Siipp^.  App.,  Hollow-root .  .a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  ..  fumitory.  1788  Cluunttri  Cycl.,  .Moschatcllina, 
hollow  root,  or  tuberose  moschatel  . .  a  little  plant  common 
under  our  hedges,  in  spring.  1884  MILLER  flattl-n.,  llolc- 
uvrt,  Hollow-wort,  or  Hollow-root.  Corydalis  tul'erosa 
and  Ado.ia  Mssjiatellina. 

Ho'llow-ware.  liowl-  or  tube-shaped  ware  of 
earthenware, wood, or  metal :  nowespecially  thelast. 

1682  (see  bJ.  1703  T.  N.  City  f,-  C.  Purchaser  274  All 
hollow  Ware,  (as  they  call  Ridge-lyles,  Corner,  Gutter,  and 
Dormar-tyles'.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  VII. 
u.  79  Maple  . .  is  approved  of  by  the  turner  for  making 
;  hollow-ware.  1880  Statist.  Manuf.  U.  S.  1059  A  coarse, 
greenish  glass,  often  termed  bottle-glass.  .It  is  called  in  this 
country  hollow  ware.  1891  1'aily  A'flvs  9  Feb.  2/4  C.<sl- 
iron  hollow-ware  is  selling  very  slowly. 

b.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as    hollow-ware  maker, 
waking,  manufacturer,  -^pewterer,  trade,  utensil. 

1682  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1717/3  Francis  Scagood,.  .Hollow- 
Wear  Pewterer,  hath  Molds  and  Stocks  to  Sell.  1881  Por- 
celain Works,  Worcester  21  The  manufacture  of  soup 
tureens,  covered  dishes,  ewers  and  basins,  Xc.  is  called 
Hollow  Ware  Pressing.  These  objects  are  all  made  in 
moulds.  1888  A.  N.  PALMER  Hist.  Old  Nonconjf.  ll'rc.iAam 
76  A  hollow-ware  manufacturer  at  Bewdley. 

Hollowwort  (hp-l»|wpjt).   =  HOLLOW-ROOT  a. 

1863  PRIOR  Plant-n.,  Hollow. wort,  or  Hole-wort,  from  its 
hollow  root,  Corydalis  tul'erosa. 

fHoilowy,  holvo)wy,  deriv.  or  by-forms  of 
HOLLOW  a.  and  adv. 

i  1400 Lanfraiu 's Cir:,rg.  78  (MS.  H.I,  pere  ben  sixe  manere 
of  beseVlcus..Venemy  &  holwy  [.!/.!«.  A.  holow?].  Ibid.  93 
pe  Ulcus  ys  foule  &  stynkynge,  be  lippes  . .  alle  aliuuie 
areryde  &  holwy  {MS.  A.  holowe],  &  bis  is  be  dyfference 
bytwene  cancre  &  a  foule  Ulcus  &  an  hory.  1495  Tra'isa's 
Jiarth.  De  P.  a.  v.  xliii.  i6oThe  reynes  ben  flesshly  [ 
and  holowy  rounde  and  coueryd  wyth  fatnesse. 

Holly  (hp-li).  Forms  :  2-5  holi,  3-6  holie,  4 
holij,  5  hoolly,  5-6  holy,  6  holee,  7-  holly. 
[Shortened  from  OE.  holegi,  holen  :  see  HOLLIN.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Jlex ;  orig.  and  esp.  the 
common  European  holly,  /.  .-lijitifohtim,  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree  with  dark-green  tough 
glossy  leaves,  having  indented  edges  sel  with  sharp 
stiff  prickles  at  the  points,  and  bearing  clusters  of 
small  green  flowers  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries  ; 
much  used  for  decorating  houses  and  churches  at 
Christmas.     The  American  holly,  /.  ofaca,  is  au 
evergreen  tree  similar  to  this,  found  in  the  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  southward. 

1-1150  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Wfllcker  545/23  Ulcia,  holl  ,11225 
A ucr.  K.  418  Ne  mid  holie  [.VS.  T.  holin],  ne  mid  breres  ne 
ne  biblod;e  hire  sulf.  14..  Songs  ft  Carols  i5//<  C.  (I'ercy 
Soc.i  84  Here  commys  holly,  that  is  so  gent.  1470  85 
MALORY  Arthur  iv.  \.\vi,  He  s.nve  hym  sytte  vnder  a  tree 
of  hoolly.  1545  ASCIIAM  To-toph.  n.  lArb.)  127  Peecynge  of 
a  shafte  with  urasell  and  holie,  or  other  heauy  woodes.  1562 
J.iutlmv  C/atrckw.  Ace.  (Camden)  108  Paid  for  holy  and 
cvy..iiijrf.  i6ioGi:iLLiM  Heraldry  in.  vii.  (1611)  108  There 
is  a  kinde  of  Holly  that  is  void  of  these  prickles,  .and  there- 
fore called  free  holly.  1805-6  COLERIUCE  3  Craves  iv.  .\\iii, 
Lone  hollies  marked  the  spot.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem. 
x\x,  With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave  The  holly  round 
the  Christinas  hearth. 

2.  Applied,  with  or  without  denning  word,  to 
other  plants  (mostly  shrubs)  resembling  the  com- 
mon holly  ;  e.g.  (in  mod.  Diets.)  to  the  holm-oak, 
Quercus  Ilex  ;   in  Australia  to  species  of  Hakea 
and  Lomatia.     Californian  Holly,  Heteromeles 
arbntifolia  (.Cent.  Diet.) ;  Cape  Holly,  Crocoxylon 
txidsum  ;  Ground  Holly,  Chimaphila  umbellata ; 
Mountain  Holly,  \emopanthes  canadensis ;  New- 
Zealand  Holly,  Olearia  ilicifolia  ( 'J'reas.  Bot.  and 
Miller  l'laiit-n.\    See  also  box -holly  (Box  j#.l  3  b), 
KNKE-HHI.LV,  SKA-HOLLY. 

1846  J.   I..  STOKES  Disc.  Australia  II.  iv.  132    Holly.. 
Hakea.. Sandy  Soil, — produces  gum. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.   a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
holly,  as   holly-bark,  -berry,   -hough,   -bush,  -leaf, 
-tree,  -wood;   consisting  or  made  of  holly,  or  Us 
wood,    ns    holly-hedge,   -staff,   -wand.     b.  Special 
Combs.  :  holly-boy,  an  effigy  of  a  boy  made  of 
holly,  which  (together  with  an  ivy  girl)  figured  in 
certain   village   sports    in    East    Kent    on    Shrove 
Tuesday  ;  holly-fern,  Aspidium    or  rotystichum : 
J.oiulutii,  so  named  from  its  stiff  prickly  fronds  ; 
holly-laurel,  '  the  islay.  J'rnnus  ilicifolia,  of  Cali- 
fornia*  '  C  'cut.  Diet.};    holly-leaved  a.,   having 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  holly;  holly-oak, 
the  holm-oak    or   evergreen    oak,   Quercus   1. 
holly-rose,  f  (a)  an  old  name  for  some  species  of 
Cistits  ;  i/i    a  name  for  Turnera  ulmifolia.  a  "\\  CM 
Indian  shrub  with  yellow  floweis  ;  holly-set  a.,  set 
with  holly  ;  sb.  a  hedge  made  of  holly  i  cf.  ijuicl. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  ' 

iled  ten  or  twelve  hours.     1818  La  Bel,, 
XVII.   85/1    Ca  !  .  .edged    wilii 

1785    Hl'KVS     ri>i:'H 

1779    Gentl.    J/n.v.    XLIX.    137    The    . 
'1  in  .1  crowd  and  IH 

they  Liill.jd  an  Holly  Hoy,  and  which  it  seeju 
stolen  fniiii  Ihe  b"Ys.  1664  I'A  i  LYN  A'at.  //<».. 
Guard  it  with  a  Furse  or  'Holly  branch.  1506  in  Kerry 


HOLLYHOCK. 

St.  Lawn-nee,  Rending  (1883)  52  It.  payed  for  sysis  to  the 
•holy  bush  at  Christmas  ixif.  1594  PLAT  Jewcll-lw.  in.  65 
To  take  a  Tauerne  and  get  a  Hollibush.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flwcr.  PL  VI.  192  Rough  Alpine  Fern,  or  *Holly  1'Vrn. 
1728-46  THOMSON  Sfri>i°  635  Some  to  the 
Nestling  lopair.  1601  HOLLAND  rliny  I.  470  Th.-  H.illy 
leaues  and  nil  the  kindts  of  H^lmc  lie  sri  \\ith  --harpe 
prickes.  1777  COOK  2tttf  l'<\v.  1\  .  iii.  '  K.  '  Tin:  'holly  '• 
K-u-bai-y.  1597  GrkvunF.  Herbal  in.  xxx.  1159  Holme  Oke. 
Hulner  Oke,  or  Holly  Oke.  ll'itl.  In.  iii.  i'Xj2  Of  "Hollie 
Roses  or  Cisms.  1700  tr.  Orc'/tV-*'  6  llks.  riants  IV.  90 
Why  H.>!ly-Ro-e,  dost  thou,  of  slender  frame.  And  without 
scent,  assume  a  Rose's  Name?  1664  KVFI.YX  A'J/TW  x\i. 
(1812)  I.  274  Let  every  fifth  or  sixth  be  a  *Hol!y-set;  they 
will  grow  up  mfallibly  with  your  Quick.  1787  9  VV'ORDSU-. 
Even.  U'nlk  lo'Mid  clustering  isles,  a 


steeps.     1538  TeRNFR  Libtlf 
an  Huluar  tre  ncminant. 


.  . 

nd  "holly-sprinkled 
*holy  tre,  8: 
.  (ed.  3)  II. 


,  - 

Cj  a,  Angli  an  *holy  tre,  8: 
1864  SVMF 


beate.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arino;try  n.  41/2  The  Hone  is  . . 
"Hollywood  converted  into  stone.  1864  SVMR  F.'iff.  Boi. 
(ed.  31  II.  222  To  the  turner  Holly  wood  is  very  valuable. 
Holly,  obs.  form  of  WHOLLY. 
Hollybutft,  -dame,  obs.  var.  HALIBUT,  -DOM. 
Hollyhock  (V'lihck '.  Forms  :  3  holihoc.  4-  7 
holihocke,  5  holyhokke,  holy  hokke,  6  holioke, 
hollihoke,  holyoke,  -ooke,  hollyhocke,  holly- 
oke,  6-7  hollihooke,  hollioke,  holyhocke,  7 
holliock,  -oak,  holyhock,  hollyoak,  7-8  holy- 
hock,  S  holyoak,  holy-oak,  ?9  holly-oak,  7- 
holly-hock,  8-  hollyhock,  [f.  HOLY  a.  ^  HOCK 
sl>.}  mallow:  evidently  of  hagiological  origin;  cf. 
the  Welsh  name  hocys  bendigaid,  which  appears  to 
translate  a  mecl.  L.  *malva  benedicta.  Another  name 
was  caulis  Saiifti  Cutlilvrti, '  Seynt  Cutberts-cole ' : 
seeAlf/titafii  s.v.EuiSf«s,  nos.v.  Ahlita. 

The  guess  that  '  the  hollyhock  was  doubtless  so  called 
from  being  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  '  has  been  offered 
in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  word.] 
1 1.  orig.  The  Marsh  Mallow,  AMivea  officitialis 
(in  med.L.  ibiscum  malva,  bis  malva,  OF.  vie 
mauve,  F.  gniinauve,  Sp.  malvamsco).  Obs. 

c  1265  Voc.  A'ainfS  Plants  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  556/24  Althca, 
i.  ymalue,  i.  holihoc.  a  1387  Sinon.  Rarthol.  I  Anecd_.  Oxon.) 
10  A  Ufa,  i.  holihocke.  Ibid,  43  H'imare,  i.  holi  hocke. 
c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  56  Take  malowe  leues  . .  &  be 
rote  of  holihocke  [B.  holy  hokke].  f  1440  Promp.  Pa-n'. 
243  '2  Holy  hokke,  or  wylde  malowe . . ,  altea,  malviscus. 
c  1465  A  If/iiliU  Anecd.  Oxon. )  4  A  Ha  malva .  .gull,  wymalue, 
aJiglice  holyhokke.  1538  TURNER  LitMui_  A  ij  a,  Altheam 
aliqui  ebiscum,  siue  ibiscum  nominant,  officinal  maluam,  bis 
maluam,  nostrates  Holy  oke.  1610  MARKHAM  Master}.  II. 
clxxiii.  489  An  oyntment  made  of  holy-hoxe,  or  sea-mallowes. 
1614  —  (-  //,•<!/>  Husb.  it.  xxv.  149  Annoint  her  feet  with  the 
juyce  of  the  Hearb  Holyhocke. 

2.  Now,  The  plant  Althsea  rosca,  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  prec.,  a  native  of  China  and  southern 
Europe,  having  a  very  tall  and  stout  stem  bearing 
numerous  large  flowers  on  very  short  stalks  ;  many 
varieties,  with  flowers  of  different  tints  of  red, 
purple,  yellow,  and  white,  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
1548  TuKN'EK  Xaincs  of  Herltes  s.v.  Malua,  Malua  hor- 
tensis  is  of  two  kindes.  The  one  is  called  alone  in  greeke 

lie  in  en^lishe  Holyoke,  and  of  thys  sort  is  the  i. 
m.lllowe.  [He  distinguishes  it  from  '  Allheaand  Hibiscus 
..  in  englishe  marrishe  Mallowe'.]  1551  —  Herbal  I. 
I!  viij  a,  By  thys  description  it  is  phiyne  that  pur  comon 
.ke  is  not  Allhea.  1573  TrssKK  llusl:  .vliii.  11878)  96 
Holiokes,  red,  white  and  carnations.  1625  H.  JONSON 
Pans  Anniv.  29  Bright  crowne-imperiall,  king's-speare 
holy-hocks.  1626  BACON  Sylva.  §510  This  Experiment  of 
seuerall  Colours,  comming  vp  from  one  Heed,  would  bee 
tried  also  in.. Poppy  and  Hollyoke  [1677  Hollyoak].  1641 
True  Char.  Untrue  Bishop  10  Who  weareth . .  a  fine  holliock 
for  the  knot  of  his  girdle.  1700  tr.  Co-wley's  6  Bks.  Plants 
iv.  So  The  Holihock  disdains  the  common  size  Of  Herbs, 
and  like  a  Tree  do's  proudly  rise.  1741  Camfl.  Fam.-Pua 
n.  iii.  357  Sow  Pinks  . .  Holyoaks,  annual  Stocks.  1766 
AXSTEY  ~Biil/i  GuiJe  xi.  106  Like  a  Holy-Hock,  noble, 
majestic,  and  tall.  iSsoTuNNVsox  S,>uf,'A  spirit  haunts', 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock,  Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 
fig.  1897  VIOLET  HUNT  Unkist,  I  'nkhi.t'.  ii.  (ed.  2)  24  It 
takes  a  yreat  bouncing  hollyhock  of  a  woman  to  look  well 
here,  not  a  white  lily,  as  they  call  me  in  town. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hollyhock  blossom,  root ; 
holly  hock-rose,  an  American  species  of  club-moss, 
Selaginella  Icpidophylla,  also  called  resurrection- 
plant;  hollyhock-tree,  a  malvaceous  tree,  Hibis- 
cus splendens,  found  in  Australia. 

1616  SUKH..  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  145  The  decoction 
of  holiihocke  roots. 

Holm,  liolme  ^  (hJum).  Also  Sc.  howm. 
[In  sense  I,  OK.  holm  sea,  ocean,  wave  (only 
in  poetic  lang.) ;  in  sense  2,  a.  ON.  Iwlmr  islet 
in  a  bay,  creek,  lake,  or  river,  meadow  on  the 
shore ;  corresp.  to  OS.,  LG.  holm  hill. 

These  are  generally  held  to  be  the  same  word  ;  tli< 
'  hill '  (not  recorded  in  OE.,  though  used  by  Layamon  I  being 
taken  as  the  original  (related  to  the  stem  of  HILL  • 
so  to  L.  collis,  ciilnien*-,    thence  it  is  supposed  arose  the 
sense  l  islet',  and  fig.  that  of 'billow',  'wave'.  '  sra  '  ;  but 
this  last  is  obscure.  (Med.L.  Italians,  hnlmui  are  fron 

1 1.  1.  The  sea,  the  wave.     (Only  in  < 
aiooo  Seo-.u,tlf  tZ.)  240  Hicler  ofer  holmas.     Ibid.  1593 
pa  Se  mid  hro3-gare  on  holm  wliton.     [1892  STOPF.  BROOKK 
£.  E.  Lit.  iii.  59  The  one  who  is  killed  swims  in  the  holm.) 
II.  2.  A  small  island,  an  islet ;  esp.  in  a  river, 
estuary,  or  lake,  or  near  the  mainland. 
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{Frequent  in  place-names,  as  .SViv/  Holme  in  the  Severn, 
/'ri/^f/iohn   near  Anglesea,  Rampshalnt  and  Lingh>'t»/  in 
Derwentwater,  tt'itlmv  Holm  near  Carli  : 
word,  applied  only  to  the  small  grassy  islets  in  Orkney  aiul 
Shetland,  and  (as  a  foreign  word)  to  those  of  Norw.v. 
land,  • 

1c  1050  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an.  902  \>y  ilcan  ^<  n 
}>.t  l   :v  feoht   a^t  |>am   Holme  Cantw.tr.i  -S^  (i.i; 
rtiioo  //'/.£,  tLaud    Mxi   an.    i.  ,'5    Her  for  Cnut  cyi 
Denmearcon  mid  scipon  to  bam  holme  act  ea  )> 
c  1440  Promp.  Pari>.  244/1  Holm,  of  a  sonde  yn  the  s<  • 
holme  of  sownde  in  ^e  see;  I!  art.  holm  or  sond  of  the  see  >, 
t'iialassitnt,  vcl  httlmus.      1556  \V.  T<AV»SON  in  Hakluyt 
I'oy.    11589)    112  The    13.  daye  we  came  betwext  the  flat 
Holmes  and  the  steepe  Holmes.     1693  J.  WALLACE  Orkney 
92  Holm,  a  little  Isle  for  the  most  part  depart,  and  only 
employed  for  pasturage.     1706  MAI:LE  Hist.  Pitts  in  Misc. 
Scot.  (1818)  I.  103  Some  times  they  stand  in  little  hc.'i. 
the  midst  of  lochs.     1839  STONEHOL-SE  A.v/wlme  2(1 
monks  of  the  Priory  of  Thornholmes  . .  built  a  convenient 
house  on  a  holme   or  small  island  between   <  ' 
Gulnethorpe.     1846  MCCULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
I.  315   In  Orkney  ..  Some  of   the  islets,  or  holms,  appear 
like  gigantic  pillars,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  : 
these  are  the  resort  of  vast   numbers  of  sea-fowl.      1886 
RURTON  Arab.  Nts.  I.  126  An  islet,  a  mere  holm,  girt  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea. 

||  b.  (In  Sw.  and  Da.)  A  dockyard,  shipyard. 

1654  WHITEI.OCKE  Jrnl.  Sii.ied.Eml>.  (1772)  II.  249  White- 
locke  came  to  the  holme  where  the  ship  wns  to  be  launched. 

3.  A  piece  of  flat  low-lying  ground  by  a  river  or 
stream,  submerged  or  surrounded  in  time  of  flood. 

In  living  use  In  the  south  of  Scotland  (/twin)  and  north 
of  England,  and  extending  far  south  in  plaoe-namefl ; 
'a  flat  pasture  in  Romney  Marsh  (Kent)  is  yet  called  the 

12. .  Ncivntinster  Cartul.  (Surtees)229  Item  in  le  Slither- 
holme,  duas  acras,  in  le  Northerholme,  tres  rodas  ..  ab 
australi  fine  del  holme  usque  ad  aquilonalem  finem  ejusdem 
holmi.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  243/2  Holm,  place . .  be-syde  a 
water,  hnlmits.  1531  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  369  For  the 
holm  bytwen  the  Grey  Frere  walle  and  Leen.  1799-1805 
WORDSW.  Prelude  i.  275  O  Derwent  !  winding  among 
-rassy  holms.  1803  —  ]  'arroiv  Um'is.  v, '  Oh  !  green,1  said 
I,  'are  Yarrow's  holms'.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  s.v. 
Dreghom,  The  holms  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Annock  and 
Irvine  are  a  fine  deep  loam.  1864  TEKNVSON  Xorth*  Farmer 
(O.  S.)  xiii,  Wi  'auf  the  cows  to  cauve  an'  Thornaby  holms 
to  plow  !  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xiii.  264  On  these 
holmes  herds  of  buffaloes  and  waterbucks  daily  graze, 
f  III.  4.  A  hill.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1*0$  LAY.  20712  Into  ban  ha^e  wude,  in  to  ban  hae^e 
holme.  Ibid.  20861  He  [be  vox]  ulih  to  ban  holme,  &  his 
hoi  iseche5. 

IV.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  2  or  3). 

1744  W.  SruKELEYin  Mem.  (Surtees)  III.  173  The  Roman 
money  found  here  in  great  abundance ;  they  call  them 
Holm-pennys.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON  Field  fyFemV,  308  Half 
bred  lambs  are  on  the  holme  land  near  the  river. 

Holm2  (h<?»m).  Also  4-  holme.  [A  phonetic 
corruption  of  holn  from  OE.  holen,  HOLLIX,  holly.] 

1.  The  common  holly.    Obs.  exc.  dial. 


or  holy,  ulnnis^  hnssns.     1577  B.  GooGE/Jcrfs/'ath's  Hash. 
ii.  (1586)  io8b,  Holme,  or  Holly,  is  ..  continually  greene. 


tl     cae        ome    n      evonsre,  .n      oro  s  cae 

hulver.     1893  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  21  June  3/1  (New  Fo^n  He 
'  rattles  like  a  boar  in  a  holme',  .is  still  a  familiar  saying. 

2.  The  HOLM-OAK. 

1552  COOPER  Elyot's  Diet.  s.  v.  flex,  A  tree  called  of  some 
Holme.  1377  B.  GOOGE  HeresbaclCs  Hush.  i.  (1586)  4 
Sometime  I  li^t  to  rest  me  under  an  old  Holme.  1591 
SPKNSER  I'irg.  Gnat  2:5  The  blacke  Holme  that  loves 
the  watrie  vale;  And  the  sweete  Cypresse,  signe  of  deadly 
bale.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  495  There  is  an  Holme 
growing  in  the  Vatican,  elder  than  Rome  it  selfe.  n  1701 
SEDLF.Y  I'zrg.  Past.  Wks.  1722  I.  262  Often  from  a  hollow 
Holm  the  Crow  Did  on  the  left  the  coming  Mischief  show. 
1726  LEONI  Albertfs  Archit.  I.  25;  2  The  Holm,  and  all 
other  Sorts  of  Oaks.  1814  CARY  Dante  ^Chand";,!  jo6 
A  sturdy  holm,  Rent  from  its  fibres  by  a  blast. 

3.  Comb.y  as  holm-berry  (dial.),  -dish  (made  of 
holly  -  wood),    -wood  ;     holm  -  cock,     -screech, 
-thrush,  local  names  of  the  missel-thrush,  from  its 
feeding  on  holly-berries.  See  also  HOLM-OAK,  -TBEE. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  267  Stakes  and  posts  .  .  of  Holme 
wood.  1758  BORLASE  Cornwall  244  Tlie  ..  missel-bird  .. 
which  we  call  in  Cornwall  the  holm-thrush.  1771  Gtnfl. 
Mag:  XLI.  489  Holm  dishes  held  our  rustic  cheer.  1885 
S\VAINSI->X  Pw.  Xaw,-s  JUt-ds  i  Missel  Thrush  ..Holm 
thrush,  Holm  cock,  Holm  screech  (Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset).  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  I.  102  Let  me  put  one  little 
kiss  on  those  holmberry  lips. 

t  Holme,  obs.  form  of  HAMK-,  HATLM. 

c  1440  P  rout  f>.  Parv.  244/1  Holme,  or  halm.   1523  Fn/ni  rr.. 
/fust:   §   15  They  must  have   bombers  or  o.ik-rs  holmes 
withed  about  theyr   necks.     1552  HIIOKT,  Thai  i  • 
holme,  orstrawe,  stipula.     1565-73  COOCKR  Thesaurus  s>.v. 
Casa,  Stramincse  caste,  made  of  holme. 

tHolmen,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HOLM-  +  -EN-*;  cf. 
oaken.}  Of  holm  or  holly  ;  made  of  holly-wood. 

13  ,  A".  Alls.  4945  Her  garnement  .  .  of  holmen  leues. 
«i6i8  SYLVESTER  Mayden's  Bltak  M'  Hee  makes  a  slntt 
to  cut  an  holmen  pole.  Ibid.  1782  The  Lad  here  loads  the 
ih  Holmen  sprays. 

I  Holmes.  Obs.  Also  5  holmess,  7  hollmes. 
[A  corruption  of  Ulmes  (Ulm).]  A  fustian  made  at 
Ulm  in  Germany;  more  fully  Holmes  fustian. 


HOLO-. 

1474  in  Dauney  Anr.  Su-f.  Melodies  (1838),  Item,  x.  al 

holiness   fustian  to  the  trumpatis  doublais.      1547 
i  yte  called  Ulmes, 

fusty  an  vlmes  is   made,   that   we  cal  holmt^.      1551 

M  Let.  Wks.  i£;&5  I.  ii.  2^4  This  uity  is  enriched  by 

making  of  fu&chian  called  in    Li^land  barburuslie  holmes 

an.     vfa+tfatwcrtkHinatk, .  -'13,  3  yards 

Itc  hollmes  iiij'.     1633  Ibid.  298,  9  ycardes  of  holmes 

fustian, 

II  HO'luigailg.      [nu'd.     ad.    ON.    holmgai. 
(  going  to  the  holm  '  (or  islet  i  on  which  a  duel 
fought.]     A  duel  to  the  death. 

1847  I.  A.  BI.ACKWELL  in  Mallet  Worth.  Antiq.  288  The 
qiKMion  at  Issue  was  decided  with  sword  and  battle-axe 
l>y  a  liulmgaug.  1865  K.ISGSLEV  Ht'rciv.  \.  iv.  145  Mi: 
happier  the  Valkyrs  shall  hail  from  the  holmgang.  1891 
Kij'KK  HAGGAKD  Eric  xii.  115  The  two  who  shall  stand 
i  me  in  holmgang. 

Holm-oak  (hJ"-m,<mk>.  [f.  HOLM^  +  OAK.] 
The  evergreen  oak  (Qtten'us  Ilex\  a  native  of 
Italy  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  ;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  dark  evergreen  foliage 
to  that  of  the  holly. 

1597  GHRARDF,  Herbal  m.  xxx.  1150  The  Ilex  . .  might  be 
called  Holme  Oke,  Huluer  Oke,  or  Holly  Oke,  for  difference 
from  the  shrub  or  hedge  tree  Asrifolimn,  which  i>  simply 
called  Holme,  Holly,  and  Huluer.  1599  THYNXF,  Anitnaih'. 
f  1875)  47  The  Cerrus,  being  the  tree  whiche  we  comonly  call 
the'  holme  oke  'i  as  Cooper  alsoexpoundeth  the  Ilex  to  be  that 
whiche  wee  call  holme).  1770  LANGHORNK  Plutarch  (1879) 
I.  8/i  ^Egeusgave  a  scarlet  sail  dyed  uith  the  juice  of  the 
(lower  of  a  very  flourishing  holm-oak.  1837  LONGF.  J-'ri- 
thiofs  Homesttad  19  A  table  of  holm-oak,  Polished  and 
white,  as  of  steel. 

attrib.  1830  tr.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  29  The  sparks  . .  leap 
aloft  from  the  holm-oak  embers. 

Holm-tree,    [f.  HuLM2.] 

1.  The  holly;   =HoLMi!  i.  Obs,  exc.  dial. 
(-1400  So'it'donc  Bab.  61  He  rested  him  vndere  an  holme 

tre.  1576  TURBERV.  I'enerie  89  Holies  of  holme  trees.  1778 
Eng.  Gazetteer  led.  2)  s.v.  Lydd,  Near  the  sea,  is  a  place 
called  Holmstone.  .which  abounds. .with  holm-trees.  1887 
T.  HARDY  H'twtlantiers  III.  286  They  had  arranged  that 
their  meeting.. should  be  at  the  holm-tree. 

2.  The  holm-oak;    =HoLM^  2. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Ilignetts,  A  branch  of 
holme  tree.  1606  HOLLAND. Sncton.  79  In  the  Hand  Capre;e, 
the  boughes  of  a  very  old  holmetree.  .became  fresh  againe 
at  his  comming  thither.  1802  A'.  Brakes'  Gaztllet-r 
(ed.  12)  s.v.  Laiuies,  The  holm-tree,  of  the  bark  of  which 
corks  are  made. 

Holn,  pa.  pple.  of  HELE  ».i   Obs. 

Holnes,  obs.  form  of  WHOLENESS. 

Hole-  (.hplo),  before  a  vowel  hoi-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.oXos  'whole,  entire',  occurring  in  various 
scientific  and  technical  terms,  for  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  see  their  alphabetical  places ; 
sometimes  opposed  to  hemi-  or  tuero-.  In  Crys- 
tallography, denoting  that  a  crystal  or  crystalline 
form  has  the  full  number  of  faces  (HOLOHEDRAL, 
HOLOSVMMETRICAL),  or  the  full  number  of  normals 
(HoLOSVSTEMATic  ,  belonging  to  its  system. 

f  Ho'lagogne  J\Ii-d.  Obs.  [Gr.  ayaiyvs  leading], 
sli.  a  medicine  reputed  to  expel  all  morbid  humours ; 
adj.  having  this  property.  Holarthri'tic  a.  [AR- 
THRITIC],  affected  with  gout  in  all  the  joints. 
||Hole-thnos  [Gr.  (6vos  nation,  race],  an  undivided 
primitive  stock  or  race  ;  hence  Hole-thnic  a.  (less 
correctly  holo-elhnic"),  pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
holethnos.  Holetrcms  (-rtrDs)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  r/Tpov 
abdomen],  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Holetra,  a  division 
of  Arachnids  in  which  the  abdomen  is  closely  joined 
to  the  thorax  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  iS?4).  Holo- 
toa'ptist,  one  who  baptizes  by  immersion.  Holo- 
Tjrancliiate  (-brae-tjki.-t,,  -ions  (-ias)  adjs.  Iih- 
thyol.  [Gr.  ppayxia  gi"s]>  having  complete  gills  or 
branchial  apparatus:  opp.to  AemiAratu&iate.  Holo- 
ceplialous  (-se'fabs)  a.  [Gr.  K(^a\jj  head],  having 
an  entire  or  undivided  skull,  as  the  group  Ilolo- 
cephali  of  fishes,  in  which  the  hyomandibular  bone 
is  continuous  with  the  cranium  ;  so  Holoce'phal, 
a  fish  belonging  to  this  group.  Holochlamyclate 
f-klsernidft),  -chlamydic  (-klami'dik)  adjs.  /.ool. 
[Gr.  \Ka^  mantle],  having  the  margin  of  the 
pallium  entire,  as  the  suborder  Ilolocklamyda  ot 
gastropods.  Ho'lochrone  (-kr.»m)  Math.  [tir. 
Xpuvus  time],  a  curve  such  that  the  times  of  descent 
of  a  heavy  particle  through  different  portions  of  it 
are  a  given  function  of  the  arcs  described.  Holo- 
cryptic  f-kri'ptik)  a.  [CitYrTIc],  wholly  hidden  or 
secret ;  spec,  of  a  cipher  incapable  of  being  reail 
except  by  those  who  have  the  key  (Webster  1864). 
Holocrystalline  a.,  wholly  crystalline  in  struc- 
ture; opp.  to  hemicrystalline.  Holodactylic  a. 
Pros.,  consisting  entirely  of  dactyls  except  the  last 
foot,  as  a  hexameter.  |l'Hologa:strala  Eml'ryol., 
the  gastrula  of  a  holoblastic  ovum  ;opp.  to  mero- 
gaslrula]  :  hence  Hologa'strulara..  of  the  nature 
of  a  hologastrula.  Holognathous  (half)  gnabas)  a. 
Zool.  [Gr.  "fvaios  jaw],  having  the  jaw  in  one  piece, 
as  the  section  Holognatha  of  gastrop-vis.  Holo- 
hemilie  dral  a.  Cryst.,  having  the  full  number  ol 
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planes  in  half  the  octants  ;  sometimes  said  of  the 
inclined  hemihedral  forms  of  the  isometric  system. 
Holohexa'groual  <?.  Crjrs/.t  having  the  full  number 
of  normals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system . 
Holophanerons  .-la-ncr^s  a.  Etitom.  [Gr.  <pavfpo$ 
manifest],  whollydiscernible;  applied  after Latrcille 
to  the  metamorphosis  of  insects  when  complete 

Craig  1847;.  Holophytic  ,-Jrtik  a.  Bio!.  [Gr. 
(fivrov  plant],  wholly  plant-like  ;  used  in  reference 
to  the  nutrition  of  certain  Protozoa.  j|  Holople-xia 
nofh-f-ii't/.  [a^  if  mod.L.,  after  apoplexia  An>- 
PLEXY],  general  or  total  paralysis  (cf.  HEMI- 
PLEGIA).  Holo'ptica.  see  quot.).  Holorhi-nal  a. 
Ornith.  [Gr.  plv-  nose],  having  the  nasal  bones 
slightly  or  not  at  all  cleft .  Holosericeous 
(-seri'J'as)  a.  Bot.  [L.  sericiim  silk],  wholly  covered 
with  silky  pubescence.  Holosiderite  (-si-derait) 
[Gr.  aifypos  iron :  see  -ITE],  a  meteorite  consisting 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  iron.  Holosiphonate 
^-sai'fon^t)  a.  Zool,,  having  a  completely  tubular 
siphon,  as  the  order  Holosiphona  or  Dibraiichiata 
of  cephalopods.  Holosponda  ic  a.  Pros.,  consist- 
ing wholly  of  spondees,  as  a  hexameter.  Holo- 
stean  Iwl^stran)  [Gr.  oariov  bone]  a.,  entirely 
bony ;  having  a  wholly  osseous  skeleton,  as  the 
group  Hohstci  of  ganoid  fishes  ;  sh.  a  fish  belonging 
to  this  group;  so  Holo'steons  a,  =>  prec.  Holo- 
sterio  (-ste'rik)  a.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  ffT€p(6s  solid], 
wholly  solid ;  applied  to  a  barometric  instrument 
in  which  no  liquid  is  employed,  as  an  aneroid. 
Holote  sseral,  Holotetra'gronal  adjs.  Cry  St., 
having  the  full  number  of  normals  belonging  to 
the  tesseral,  or  the  tetragonal,  system.  Holothecal 
(-J>rkal)  a.  Ornith.  [Gr.  BrjKrj  case,  envelope], 
having  the  tarsal  envelope  entire  or  undivided. 
Holotrichons  (holp'trikasj  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  &pi£,  rpt\- 
hair],  belonging  to  the  order  Holotricha  of  in- 
fusorians,  which  have  similar  cilia  all  over  the 
body.  Holotrochous  iholftrfkas)  a.  Biol.  [Gr. 
Tpo^os  wheel],  belonging  to  the  division  Holotrocha 
of  Rotifers,  which  have  one  entire  trochal  disk. 
Holozoic  (-zju'ik)  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  foov  animal],wholly 
like  an  animal  in  mode  of  nutrition  :  said  of  certain 
Protozoa,  in  opposition  to  holopkytie. 

1683  SALMON  Doron  Mtd,  i.  38  ^Holagogues,  or  Pan- 
chymagogues.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.v.,  Holagogns,  . . 
applied  to  medicines  that  evacuate  or  empty;  holagogue. 
I6id.y  HolarthriticiiS)  of  or  belonging  to  Holarthritis ; 
"holarthritic.  1876  DOUSE  Grimnt's  L.  §  7.  n  note,  I  shall 
venture,  for  brevity,  to  call  the  primitive  undivided  Indo- 
European  people  the  *  Holethnos'  ..whence  the  adjective 
1  "Holethnic  '  by  correct  derivation.  T&ytAthetisenm  7  June 
733/1  The  germ  from  which  the  Aryan  '  holethnic  '  language 
was  developed.  <x  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Mon.  (16421 
399  These  hypocrites  were  not  onely  Hemerobaptists,  but 
Horabaptists,  and  *Holobaptists,  washing  ..almost  every 
houre  in  the  day,  if  not  their  whole  body,  yet  some  parts 
of  the  body.  1885  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  ~  Holohranehiatt.  1854 
MAYNE  Expos,  Lex.,  *HoIobranchious.  1886  Athenyunt 
12  June  782/2  Callorhynchus. .  is  the  southern  representative 
of  the  northern  '  'holocephalous1  Chimxra.  1884(7.  Jrnl. 
(r.-ol.  .Soc.  XL.  446  The  ground  mass  is  *holocrystalline. 
1891  Athcnreum  19  Sept.  391/1  He.  .describes  the  principal 
igneous  rocks  in  groups  under  the  three  heads,  A.  Holo- 
crystalline,  B.  Hemicrystalline,  and  C.  Highly  Glassy 
Rocks.  1895  STOKT-UASK&LYNK  Crvx/o/^r.  1  235  [Hexa- 
gonal system]  Holo-systematic  haplohedral  forms ;  or  *holo- 
hexagonal  haplohedra.  Itid.  §  237  Holohexagonal  mero- 
symmetry.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  820 
In  some  instances  where  chlorophyl  is  present,  nutrition 
appears  to  take  place  as  in  plants,  in  other  words  the  Proto- 
zoon  is  *holophytic.  But  the  presence  of  chlorophyl  need 
ltd  necessarily  lead  to  holophytic  nutrition.  1801  SYD. 
SMITH  in  Mem.  (1^55)  I.  46  Why  this  *holoplexia  on  sacred 
occasions  alone  ?  Why  call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ? 
1893  K.  A.  BUTLER  Household  Ins.  ix.  186  The  eyes  of  the 
m;dcs  come  completely  into  contact  on  the  forehead  . .  Flies 
whose  eyes  meet  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  '*holoptic' 
(whole-eyed).  1872  COVKS  Key  X.  Aincr.  Birds  (1884)  165 
A  bird  having  the  [na^l]  Ijonu-,  ..  with  moderate  forking, 
so  that  the  angle  of  the  fork  bounding  the  nostrils  behind, 
does  not  reach  so  far  back  as  the  fronto-premaxillary  suture, 
is  termed  *ko!orhinal.  189*  GADOW  Classif.  Birds  in 
Zool.Soc.,  5  <7-,.z'/<  Hi-fluff,  Cosmopolitan,  Holorhinal,  No 
basipterygoid  processes.  1831  DON  Card.  Diet.  I.  p.  xvii, 
•  rriceous,  covered  all  over  with  silky  down.  1881 
••:K  Pres.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  in  Nature  No.  618.  409 
The  whole  class  of  meteorites,  consisting  of  iron  generally 
alloyed  with  nickel,  which  Daubree  terms  *Holosiderites. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.Lifei&4  *Holostean  Ganoids.  1870 
.  4th  >nrr.  \'I.  414  * Holosteric.  .has  appeared  of  late 
years,  as  the  distinguishing  name  of  a  particular  form  of 
barometer,  resembling  an  aneroid.  1875  KNIGHT  Dirt. 
The  aneroid  of  Vidi,  and  the  bent  tube  of 
Bourdon,  are  examples  of  holosteric  barometers.  1895 
Crystallogr.  §  176  Holo-systematic 

liapl  h^'lritl    furms ;    or    *holo-tesseral    hemihedra.     //>/,/. 
§  207   Holosystematic  haplohedral  forms;  'holotetragonal 
hemihedra.     1871  Cones  Key  A'.  Amer.  Jf/n&OS&f) 
booted  or  *holothecal  tarsus  chiefly  occurs  in  the  h 

1877    H'-XLEY  Anat.Inv.  Anim.   ii.    104  In  the 
"holotrichous  raramotcntm  ..  there  is  a  very  distinct  cor- 
tical layer.      1885  K.  R.  LANKBSTRR  in  Encyct.  Brit.  XIX. 
861/2  All  [the  Ciliata]  are  'holozoic  in  their  nutrition,  th 
some  are  said  to  combine  with  this  saprophytic  ana 
phytic  nutrition.     1888  R  .  Anim.  Life 

820  The  food-material  con-i  •!=;.  .nf  living  or  dead  ;n 
or  plants,  and  the  Protozoon  is  then  said  to  b«  holozoic. 


Holoblastic  (hf>lob\ee-st\k\a.  Biel.  [f.  HOL<>- 
+  Gr.  j8A.a<7Tuy  germ,  -BLAST  +  -ic.J  Of  an  ovum  : 
Wholly  germinal ;  undergoing  total  segmentation 
as  in  most  mammalsV  Opp.  to  tneroblastic. 

1872  Coi  rs  Key  A".  Aincr.  Birds  (1884)  220  Supposing  it 
already  fertilized,  the  whole  of  its  contents  would  develop 
;  he  body  of  the  embryo.  It  would  therefore  be  holo- 
bla-.tir.  1879  tr.  /  .  Miin  I.  215  Such  animal 

eggs  have  long  been  called  holoblastic.  -by  Remak,  because 
in  them  the  cleavage  into  cells  extends  to  the  whole  mass. 

So  Ho-loblast,  a  holoblastic  ovum  (Cent.  Dict.^. 

Holocaust  Qvl0k5st),  sb.      [a.  F.  holocauste 

1 2th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  holocaustum,  a.  Gr.  u\oKav(TToi> 
neut.  of  u\utcavffTos  (by-form  of  oAo*airros),  f.  u\o-s 
whole  +  Kavaros,  xavrus  burnt.] 

1.  A  sacrifice  wholly  consumed  by  fire  ;  a  whole 
burnt  offering. 

<  1250  Gen,  <y  F..Y,  1^6  Vsaac  was  leid  Sat  .inter  on,  So 
men  sulden  holocaust  don.  1526  TINDALF,  ^Inrk  xii.  ,3 
A  greater  thynge  then  all  holocaustes  and  sacritises.  1680 
H.  MORE  Apocal.  Afioe.  101  In  the  latter  part  thereof 
stands  the  altar  of  Holocausts,  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
v.  §  3  Those  Druids  would  have  sacrificed  many  a  holo- 
caust of  free-thinkers.  1847  GROTF.  Greece  n.  xxxii.  (1862) 
III.  162  A  holocaust  of  the  most  munificent  character. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    a.  A  complete  sacrifice  or 
offering,     b.  A  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale. 

1497  Bp-  AI.COCK  Mons  Perfect.  C  iij  a,  Very  true  obedyence 
is  an  holocauste  of  martyrdom  made  to  Cryste.  1648  J. 
BEAUMOM  Psyi'/ie  xxiv.  cxciv.  (R.),  The  perfect  holocaust 
of  generous  love.  1688  in  Lond.  Gaz.  So.  2401  'i  We.. 
humbly  offer  pur  Lives  and  Fortunes  . .  which  is  that  true 
Holocaust  which  all  true  honest-hearted  Scotsmen  will  ^ive 
to  so  good.. a  Prince,  a  1711  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  \Vks. 
1721  III.  477  While  I  thy  Holocaust  remain.  1868  M.  PAT- 
TISON  Acadt-m.  Org,  v.  139  By  another  grand  holocaust  of 
fellowships  we  might  perhaps  purchase  another  respite. 

c.  Complete  consumption  by  fire,  or  that  which 
is  so  consumed ;  complete  destruction,  esp.  of  a 
large  number  of  persons;  a  great  slaughter  or 
massacre. 

1671  MILTON"  Samson  1702  Like  that  self-begotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embost,  That  no  second  knows  nor 
third, And  layerewhilea  Holocaust.  /IITII  KEN*  Christ ofihil 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  442  Shou'd  yen'ral  Flame  this  World 
consume. .An  Holocaust  for  Fontal  Sin.  '833  L.  RITCHIE 
ll'and.  by  Loire  104  Louis  VII.  .once  made  a  holocaust  of 
thirteen  hundred  persons  in  a  church.  1883  MRS.  CROKER 
Pretty  Miss  Neville  III.  124  When  Major  Percival  lias 
made  a  holocaust  of  your  letters. 

Hence  Holocaust  v.  trans.,  to  offer  as  a  holo- 
caust. Holocaivstal,  Holocatrstic  aJJs.,  belong- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  holocaust. 

1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  52  Where  you  might  have  seen 
His  conscience  holocausted  to  his  spleen.  1828  Jllackiv, 
Mtig.  XXIV.  350  The  retainers,  ruggm'  and  rivin*  at  holo- 
caustal  sheep.  1871  R.  H.  VATGHAN  St.  Thomas  of  Aq inn 
II.  920  The  first  principles  of  holocaustic  sacrifice. 

Holograph  (hp-bgraf),  a.  and  sb.     [a.  F.  holo- 
graphs (also  olographe)  or  ad.  late  L.  holograph-its, 
a.  Gr.  6\6ypa<p-o$,  f.  oXo-s  whole  -f  -yptupos  written.] 
A.,  adj.  Of  a  deed,  letter,  or  document :  Wholly 
written  by  the  person  in  whose  name  it  appears. 

1753  Siewarfs  Trial  24  Principal  holograph  letter,  by 
Allan  Stewart.. addressed  to  Duncan  Stewart  of  Glenbucky. 
1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  298  Holograph  deeds 
i  written  by  the  granter  himself)  are  effectual  without  wit- 
nesses. 1897  isM  Rep.  Hist,  .l/A'.V.  Coirnn.  App.  vm.  155 
These  letters  are  all  holograph  of  the  Duke.  1898  Daily 
26  Jan.  7/6  According  to  the  law  of  Belgium,  a  man 
might  make  his  testament  in  two  or  three  different  way>, 
and  one  of  those  was  by  a  holograph  will. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  letter  or  other  document  written 
wholly  by  the  person  in  whose  name  it  appears. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Holograph,  a  Testament  all  written  by 
the  Testators  hands,  a  1834  LAMB  Lei.  to  Manning  (L.), 
I  have  got  your  holograph.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex:, 
Holograph,  a  deed  written  entirely  by  the  grantor  him- 
self, which  . .  is  held  by  the  Scotch  law  valid  without  wit- 
nesses. 1856  MRS.  EROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  I.  Poems  1890 
VI.  32  A  palimpsest,  a  prophet's  holograph  Defiled,  erased 
and  covered  by  a  monk's. 

2.  In  holograph  :  wholly  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing. 

£1817  Hocc  Tales  fy  S&.  II.  255  Two  short  codicils  in  his 
own  holograph.     1873  BROWNING  RcdCott.  .V/.-<vt/ iv.  650 
:ied..by  testament  In  holograph. 

Hence  Hologfra-phic,  Hologra-phical  adjs.  =  A; 
Holography,  writing  wholly  by  one's  own  hand. 

1656  BLOI.-NT  Gfassogr.,  Holographical,  wholly  written 
with  his  own  hand,  from  whom  it  is  sent.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
('yd.  s.v.  Hologriif>hni>t,  The  Romans  did  not  approve  of 
holographic  testaments.  1802-12  BKNTHAM  Ration.  Judic. 
i  Autography  or  holography.  1895  ( 'olum- 
/>us(Ohio)  Disp.  i  July  i  Heirs  under  tht;  holographic  will. 

Holohedral  ^hpbh/'dral,  -he'drftl),  a.  Cryst. 
[f.  HOLO-  -f  Gr.  (Spa  seat,  base  +  -AL.]  Of  a  crystal : 
Having  the  full  number  of  planes  required  by  the 
highest  derive  of  s\  mmetry  belonging  to  its  system. 

1837  DANA  Mitt.  i.  (1844)  38  The  holohedral  and  hemi- 
hedral forms  may  In*  sepunitdy  <:(iii-Mlrrc-d.  1855  ^'  ^ 

i  l--]i;iiicdr;»l    fnnns  .  .  may    IM.-   •}•  . 

from  a  holohedral  f>nn,  as  the  tetrahedron  is  from  the 
octahedron. 

So  Holohe'drisui,  the  condition  or  quality  of 
being  holohedral,  crystallization  in  holohedral 
forms.  Holohe'dron  [cf.  F.  hohedre],  a  holu- 
hedral  crystal  or  form.  (In  mod.  Diets.) 

II  Holometabola  (hf»l<?m;t^-b(na\  s/>.  pi  En- 


torn.     [mod.L.,  neut.  pi.  (sc.  insecta}j  f.  Or.  oAo- 
>-  +  /itra^oAo?  changeable.]  The  insects  which 
undergo  complete  metamorphosis.     (More  usually 
called  simply  Aletabola:    Hence  Holometabo  lie, 
Holometa'bolous  adjs. .  undergoing  complete  meta- 
morphosis.    Holometa  bolism,    Holoiueta  boly, 
complete  metamorphosis. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.   Life  Inlrod.   113  A  period  of 

?uiescence  as  '  pupx  '. .  gives  the  Hplometabolous  orders  of 
n^ectsan  advantage  as  regards  their  distribution  over  the 
colder  regions.     1875  BLAKE  Zool.  281  In  the  3rd  or  holo- 
inetabolic  sub-class,  the  insect  passes  through  3  stages. 

Holometer  ,h^lf-m/'t3j\  [f.  HOLO-  +  -METER. 
CC  F.  holomctrt  (1690  Furctiere),  ad.  mod.L.  holo- 
metrttw,  f.  Gr.  uAo-  HOLO-  +  ^rpov  measure.]  A 
mathematical  instrument  for  making  all  kinds  of 
measurements  ;  a  pantometer. 

1696  PHILLIPS  led.  51,  Holometer,  a  Mathematical  Instru- 
ment for  the  easie  measuring  of  any  thing  whatever,  in- 
vented by  Abel  Tull.  i7«7-4i  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 
holometer  is  the  Fame  with  what  is  otherwise  denominated 
Pantoiiiettr.  1830  Meek.  Miii?.  XIV.  42  To  determine  how 
far  the  holometer  be  entitled  to  supersede  the  sector  in 
point  of  expense,  accuracy  or  expedition. 

Holomorphic  (h^bm^unk),  a.    [f.  HOLO-  + 

Gr.  pofxp~ri  shape,  form  +  -1C.] 

1.  Cryst.  The  same  as  HOLOHEDRAL  or  HOLO- 
SYMMETRICAL,  csp.  as   distinguished   from   HKMI- 

MORPHIC. 

2.  Math.  Said  of  a  function  which  is  monogenic, 
uniform,  and  continuous. 

1880  G.  S.  CARR  Synops.  Math.  Index  8S6  Holomorplm- 
functions.  1893  FORSYTH  Thecry  nf  Functions  15  When 
a  function  is  called  holomorphic  without  any  limitation,  the 
usual  implication  is  that  the  character  is  preserved  over  the 
whole  of  the  plane  which  is  not  at  infinity. 

So  Holomorphy,  '  the  character  of  being  holo- 
morphic* (Ctnt.  Diet.). 

Holophote  (hp-M(?ut\  [f.  HOLO-  +  Gr.  ^ws, 
(pojT'6?  light.  (The  adj.  holophotal\w&  first  formed : 
see  below.)]  An  optical  apparatus,  used  in  light- 
houses, etc.,  by  which  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  light  from  a  lamp  or  other  source  is  made 
available  for  illumination  by  means  of  reflective  or 
refractive  media  or  both. 

1859  T.  STEVEXSON  Lightho.  Illumination  25  The  optical 
arrangement  which  produces  this  result  may  be  termed  a 
Holophote.     1862  Rep.  Juries  Internal.  Jixhih.  xni.aS  All 
rays  coming  from  the  back  of  the  flame  are  directed  through 
the  holophote.     1882  Athenxwm  No.  2828.  21  Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald,  Q.C.,  the  late   Solicitor-General  for  Scotland, 
has  constructed  an   'electric  holophote  course  indicator'. 
1884  Globe  8  July,  It  is  the  Holophote  that  reflects  the  red, 
white,  and  blue   colours  on    the  cascade,   also  the  paiti- 
colours  on  the  fountains  themselves. 

So  Holopho'tal  a.}  of  the  nature  of  or  belonging 
to  a  holophote;  reflecting  or  refracting  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  light.  Hence  Holopho' tally  adv.  Kolo- 
photo'metar,  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  whole 
light  emitted  from  a  source. 

1850  T.  STEVENSON  in  Trans.  Scott.  Soc.  Arts  IV.  5  Such 
a  light  I  have  called  the  '  holophotal ',  or  light  of  maximum 
intensity.  1851  Rep.  Juries  Gt,  Exhib.  531  An  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson  ..  He  has  ..  termed  it  a  holophotal  system.  1871 
R.  L.  STEVENSON  in  Trans.  Scott.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  274 
Another  mode  of  holophotally  producing  the  intermittent 
light.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  132  The 

Sower  of  a  reflector  is  much  increased  by  what  is  termed  the 
olophotal  arrangement,  where  an  annular  lens  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  frame,  while  all  the  back  rays  of  light, 
which  are  otherwise  lost,  are  thrown  back  into  the  flame 
by  a  hemispherical  mirror.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.) 
1 1  May  7/2  The  holophotometer. .  is  a  marvellous  apparatus, 
of  great  ingenuity,  for  measuring,  by  a  careful  adjustment 
of  mirrors,  the  intensity  of  light  all  round. 

Holophrasis  ^V'frasis).  Philol.  [f.  HOLO- 
+  Gr.  typaffts  speech,  PHRASE.]  The  expression  of 

a  whole  phrase  or  combination  of  ideas  by  one  woid. 

1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iv.  (1873)  130  Holophrasis,  is 
the  reduction  of  whole  sentences  into  words. 

Holophrastic  (hpbfrje-stik),  a.  Philol.  ff. 
HOLO-  +  Gr.  <^paffTt«-o5,  f.  (ppafctv  to  indicate,  tell, 
express.  Cf.  F.  holophrastiqite  (Littre).]  Of  the 
nature  of  holophrasis  :  expressing  a  whole  phrase 
or  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word. 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  viii.  174  Many  ancient  languages 
are  holophrastic.     1862  p.  WILSON  Preii.  Man  I.  i.  12  With 
their  peculiar  holophrastic  power  of  inflecting  complex  word- 
sentences.     i96s.-t//tt'itsrit»i  No.  1960.608/1  Holophrasiic, 
polyyiithetic  languages.    1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  209 
The  holophrastic  utterances  of  a  primitive  time. 

Holorie  :  see  under  HOLOU;. 

Holostomatous  h^ltfist^'matss^fl.  Zool.  [f. 
Hoi.o-  +  Gr.  <rrupa,  ffTopar-  month  +  *OU8.]  Hav- 
ing the  mouth  entire;  as  the  division  Holostomata 
of  gastropod  molluscs,  having  shells  of  which  the 
mouth  is  not  notched  or  prolonged  into  a  siphon  ; 
or  the  group  Holostomi  of  eel-like  fishes,  which 
have  all  the  bones  of  the  mouth  fully  developed. 

187*  NICHOLSON  Palyonl.  244  The  shells  in  which  the 
mouth  has  thU  form  are  termeii  OUS '.  1888 

ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  107  These  two  varieties 
of  aperture  are  known  respectively  as  '  holostomatous  '  and 
'  siphonostomatous '. 

So   Holostomate   (h0V'st<*m(rt\   Holo'StomouB 


HOLOSYMMETRY. 

adjs.  =  prec.  Eolostome  (h(r\osto<>m),  one  of  the 
Ilolostomata  or  of  the  Holostomi  (see  above). 

1864  WICBSTER,  Holostome,a.  univalve  mollusk  having  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  entire,  or  without  a  terminating  canal. 
liana.  1885  KINGSLEY  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  \.  338  We  will 
first  consider  the  holostomate  (entire  mouthed)  forms. 

Holosymmetry  (lyloisi-metri  .  Cryst.  [f. 
HOLO-  4-  SYMMETRY.]  Same  as  HOLOHEDKISM  ; 
opp.  to  mcrosymmetry.  So  Holosymme'tric, 
Holosymme'trical  adjs.  —  HOLOHEDRAL. 

1895  STORV-MASKELVNE  Crystallagr.  §  137  A  holo-sym- 
metrical  form  in  any  system  will  be  the  term  applied  to  a 
form  in  which  all  the  faces  required  to  complete  the  sym- 
metry of  the  system  are  present,  and  arc  physically  as  well  as 
geometrically  similar.  Ibid.  §  140  Holo-symmetry,  where 
a  form  is  at  once  holo-systematic  and  djplohedral.  [but. 
§  267  The  holo-symmetrical  type  of  the  Hexagonal  system. 

Holosystematic  (hplosistemse'tik),  a.  Cryst. 
[f.  HOLO-  +  SYSTEMATIC.]  Having  the  full  number 
of  normals  required  by  the  complete  symmetry  of 
its  system.  Opp.  to  mcrosysttmatic. 

1878  GURNEV  Crysta/logr.  54  A  holosystematic  form  is 
one  in  which  all  the  normals  required  by  the  Law  of  Sym- 
metry are  present.  1893  STORY-MASKF.LVNE  Crystallogr. 
§139- 

Holothurian  (hpl<?J>iu»-ri&n),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  generic  name  Holothuria,  f.  kolothnria 
(Pliny),  a.  neuter  pi.  of  Gr.  oKoBovptov,  a  kind  of 
zoophyte.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Holothuria 
or  division  Holothurioidea  of  Echinoderms  :  see  13. 

1878  BELI.  Gegenbaur's  Cojnp.  Anat.  226  Organs,  .formed 
on  the  Holothurian  type.  1886  Athenxum  21  Aug.  242/1 
For  two  years  a  holothurian  industry  was  maintained  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  but  the  export  to  China  was  not, 
apparently,  very  profitable. 

B.  sb.   An   animal    belonging   to    the    division 
of  Echinoderms,  of  which  Holothuria  is  the  typical 
genus ;    they   have   an  elongated    form,  a  tough 
leathery  integument,  and  a  ring  of  tentacles  around 
the  mouth  ;  a  sea-slug,  sea-cucumber,  or  trepang. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Holothurians.  1872  NICHOL- 
SON Palzont.  135  The  last  order  . .  is  that  of  the  Holothu- 
rians  or  '  Sea-cucumbers '.  1893  Afa/(0»  (N.Y.)  13  July  34/1 
As  soon  as  collected,  the  holothurians  are  boiled  for  a  short 
time,  split  open,  gutted,  and  smoked. 

So  Holothure  (hp1  (opium), a  holothurian  (Webster 
1864).  Holothvrrid,  Holothu'rioid,  «<;)>.  belong- 
ing to  the  Holothurida  or  HolothitrioiJea  among 
Echinoderms,  holothnrian  ;  sbs.  a  holothurian. 

iSsgAGAssiz  l-'.ss.  Classif.  162  It  was  not  until  the  present 
period,  that  the  highest  Echinoderms,  the  Holothurioids, 
assumed  a  prominent  position  in  their  class.  1877  HL'XLEY 
Anat.  Inv.  Aniin.  ix.  552  The  tentacula  are  developed 
around  the  mouth,  the  ciliated  bands  disappear,  and  the 
Holothurid  Echinoderm  is  complete.  1887  Athenxuiu 
5  Feb.  104^2  No  naturalist  doubts  that  the  echinids,  asterids, 
and  hofothurids  have  sprung  from  a  common  primitive 
form. 

Holou(3),  -ough,  -ow,  -ow;,  obs.  ff.  HOLLOW. 
t  HoloilT.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  huler,  3-4  holer, 

4  holyer,  houlloure,  4-5  houlour(o,  holour(e, 

5  -or,  hullour,  -owre,  -ur,  -ar,  hulour.     [a.  OF. 
holier,  holer,  huler  (later  also  houlleur),  var.  of 
horier,  hourier,  kitrier,  ad  OIKi.  Inwrari,  hitareri 
(MHO.  htiorer,  Ger.  httrer),  whorer,  fornicator. 
The  first  r  became  /  in  OF.  by  dissimilation,  as 
in  peregrinus,  pelegrin,  PILGRIM.]     A  fornicator, 
whoremonger ;  a  debauchee,  ribald. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  31  [He]  tukeS  be  to  bismere  as  huler 
his  hore.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc.  (1724)  26  ,ef  nlle  luber  holers  were 
y  serued  so,  Me  schulde  fynde  be  les  such  spouse  bruche 
do.  1340  Aycnl.  51  panne  he  becomb  ribaud  holyer  and 
bytf.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Lncyvzb  pe  presydent  gert 
hyine  bryng  Sere  hotilouris.  c  1386  CHAUCKK  //  Y/cV  Prol. 
254  Thou  seyst  that  euery  holour  [v.r.  hullur]  wol  hire 
haue.  — Pars.  T.  r  783  Thise  olde  dotardes  holours  [v.rr. 
holors,  houlours,  hulours].  c  1440  Pratup.  Parv.  252/2 
Uullowre,  idem  quod  l/onl.  c  1460  'I'lYH'ticlty  Myst.  xxiv. 
373  Thise  dysars  and  this  hullars,  Thise  cokkers  and  thise 
bollars,  And  alle  purscuttars. 

Hence  t  Holoury  (holorie} ,  fornication. 

13  .  .  /l//;:cr  Poems  fr.  yernon  AfS.  xxxv.  391  pe  bridde 
is  clept  Holorie. 

Holp^e,  holpen,  obs.  or  arch.  pa.  t.  and  pples. 
of  HELP  v.    Holrysche:    see  HOLL  a.     Hoi- 
acipe :  see  WHOLESHIP. 
t  Ho-lsom.  Naiit.  Obs.     (See  quot.) 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  164/1  Howhom,  is  when 
a  Ship  will    hull,  try  and    ride    well    at  Anchor,  without 
rowliug  and  tumbling  and  labouring  much.     Hence  1706 
PHILLIPS  {ed.  Kersey),  Holsoni.    1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-tk. 

Holsom(e,  obs.  form  of  \VHOLKSOME. 
t  Holste.     An  old  name  of  some  bird. 
14 . .  /'id.    1  'oc.   in  Wr.- Wulcker  762/25  /fee  talcmtiola, 
a  holste. 

Holster  (hon-lstaj).  Also  7  hulster,  8  houl- 
ster.  [Corresponds  to  mod.Du.  holster  (1678  in 
Hexham)  in  same  sense  :  cf.  also  Icel.  hulstr  case, 
sheath,  Sw.  holster,  Da.  hylster  sheath,  holster, 
Goth,  hulistr  veil ;  also  OE.  heolster  hiding-place, 
concealment ;  all  from  ablaut  stem  hel-,  hii!-  to 
cover.  The  Ger.  holfter,  hulfter  holster,  MHG. 
hulfter  quiver,  OHG.  /;»/(«)_/?  covering,  appear  to 
be  from  a  different  root.  The  history  of  mod. 
VOL.  V. 
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!    Eng.  and  Pu.  holster,  before  I7th  c.,  does  not  ap- 
pear.] 

1.  A    leather    case    for    a    pistol    fitcd   to   the 
pommel  of  a  horseman's  saddle  or  worn  on  the  belt. 

1663  lUm.Mi  llnil.  I.  i.  391  In  th'  Holsters.  :il  his  Saddle- 
bow Two  aged  Pistols  he  did  stow.     1677  Loud.  (,'„ 
n63'4  His  furniture  was  a  green  velvet  Saddle  \\itl. 

•.  ilh  a  pair  of  Holsters  answerable,  ami  Horse 
PUu.k  1711  Ibid.  No.  4897/3  A.. Pad-Saddle,  mad.:  fit 
for  Houlsters.  1816  SCOTT  Anti,;.  xxxiv,  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger.,  and  a  servant  in  black,  which  servant  had  holsters 
on  his  saddle-bow  and  a  coronet  upon  the  holsters.  1847 
JAMES  J.  MHI-*;,<II  //all  xi,  I  felt  that  my  pistols  were 
free  in  the  holsters. 

2.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  holster-cap,  -case,  -pistol; 
holster-gall,  a  gall  caused  by  the  chafing  of  a 
holster ;    holster-pipe,   '  that  part   of  a  holster 
which  projects  downward  and  receives  the  barrel 
of  the  pistol'  (Cent.  Dtct.). 

1688  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2407/4  A  blew  Velvet  Saddle  with 
Silver  Twist,  and  new  *Holster-Caps  of  the  same.  1846 
Hist.  Kec.  yd  Light  Dragoons  39  The  holster  Caps  and 
housings  having  a  border  of  Royal  lace.  1840  DICKKNS 
Barn.  Kudge  \,  A  pair  of  pistols  in  a  "holster-case.  1689 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2509/4  A  black  Mare.,  with  a  *  Holster 
Gall.  1679  Laitderdale  Papers  Camden)  III.  xciv.  162 
The  Troop  of  Horse,  .all  of  y">  had  "hulsterpistolls.  1838 
CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  v.  ii.  I.  545  A  pair  of  military  boots  or 
a  holster-pistol  of  superior  excellence. 

Hence  Bolstered  a.,  bearing  holsters. 

1812  BYRON  (.."//.  Har.  i.  li,  The  holster'd  steed  beneath 
the  shed  of  thatch. 

Holt1  (hiTult).  Also  4-7  holte,  5  halte,  6  Sc. 
hout,  6-7  hoult.  [OE.  holt  =  OFris.,  OS.  holt, 
MDu.,Du. hout  \iooO*.  (as  material) ;  OHG.,MHG., 
Ger.  holz  wood,  a  wood,  ON.  holt  wood,  copse,  now 
in  Icel.  '  a  rough  stony  hill  or  ridge ' :— OTeut. 
*hulto-  :-pre-Teut.  *kldo- :  cf.  OSlav.  klada  beam, 
rafter,  stump,  timber,  Gr.  K\aSos  twig,  Olr.  caill, 
coill  (-11  from  -Id}  wood.] 

f  1.   Wood,  timber.     (OE.  only,  and  doubtful.) 

<z9<x>  CYNEWULF  Juliana.  577  in  Exeter  Bk.,  He  Izmen 
fet  biwyrcan  het  wundor-craefte  wiges  womum  and  wudu- 
beamum  holte  bi[h]leenan. 

2.  A  wood ;  a  copse.   Now  poet,  and  dial.  (Occurs 
in  many  place-names  and  derived  surnames.) 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2598  Hy  on  holt  bugon.  c  1000  ^F.LFRIC 
Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  59  Neimts,  holt.  4:1205  LAY.  20124  penne 
he  cume'5  of  holte.  £1345  Orpheo  207  Now  wol  y  be,  And 
wonne  there  in  holtys  hore.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m. 
302  1 351 1  These  holtes  and  these  hayes  That  han  in  wynter 
ded  ben  and  dreye.  a  1450  LC  Mortu  A  rth.  3029  A  chapelle 
he  lette  make  Ey-twene  two  hye  holtys  hore.  1513 
DOUGLAS  . ••h'fici.i  \  u.  Prol.  66  Woddis,  forestis,  wyth  nakyt 
bewis  blout,  Stud  strypyt  of  thair  weyd  in  every  hout.  1600 
FAIRFAX  Tasso  m.  vi.  7  As  the  winde  in  hoults  and 
shady  greaues.  A  murmur  makes,  among  the  boughes  and  ! 
leaues.  1664  EVKLYN  Sylva  (1776)  222  In  the  fresher  bot-  ' 
toms  and  sides  of  hills,  hoults,  and  in  hedge  rows.  1695 
Bp.  PATRICK  Couiin.  (A«.  241  A  Holt  or  Grove  of  Oakc-. 
1796  SCOIT  //  'ild  11  Kutsman  xxii,  The  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill.  1864  TENNYSON 
En.  Ard.  676  Narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right  Of  wither'd 
holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Holt,  a  wood. 
b.  A  plantation,  esp.  of  osiers,  local. 

1611  COTGR.,  Islaye,..a.  honlt,  or  plot  wherein  Oziers,  or 
twig-withies  grow.  1795  Trans.  Soc.  .^r^XIII.  142  What 
has  been  done  towards  making  these  plantations  or  holts  ? 
1813  T.  MARTIN  Circle  Mccli.  Arts,  Basktt-maAme  67  In 
the  fens,  many  holts  (as  they  are  provincially  called),  or 
plantations  of  osiers  are  raised,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E. 
Anglia,Hoit,  a  small  grove  or  plantation.  We  have  goose- 
berry-holts, cherry -holts,  nut-holts,  osier-holts,  &c. 

3.  A  wooded  hill. 

[This  sense  may  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
'holtis  hie'  in  ME.  poems  ;  but  cf.  Icel.  holt  rouyh  hill.] 

1567  TURBERV.  Songs  ff  Sonn.  (T.),  Yee  that  frequent  the 
hillus,  And  highest  holtes  of  all.  1757  DYER  Fleece  n.  382 
Whose  rustic  muse  O'er  heath  and  craggy  holt  her  wing 
display'd.  1825  BROCKETT,  Holt,  a  peaked  hill  covered 
with  wood.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  vn.  ii,  Let  his  feet., 
climb  the  green  holts  of  England. 

t  4.   (See  quot.     Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Heulet,  a  Hoult,  or  little  Isle  cut  out  of  the 
land  of  purpose  to  be  ouerllowed  euerie  tyde  by  the  sea ; 
that  of  the  froth  thereof,  .salt  may  he  made. 

5.  Comb.,  as  holt  side  ;  f  holt-felster,  i.  e.  holt- 
feller,  a  woodcutter ;  f  holt-wood,  a  wood. 

a  xooo  Phtcnix  171  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Dear  he  heanne  beam 
on  holt-wuda  wunaS.  13..  Gaw.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  742  Hi}e 
hillez  on  vche  a  halue,  &  holt  wodez  vnder.  r  1400  A.^r. 
Troy  1350  The  Troiens. .  Fleddon  in  fere,  .ouer  hilles  and 
hethes  into  holte  woddes.  a  1678  MARVEI.L  Appleton  Ho. 
538  But  most  the  hewel's  wonders  aie,  Who  here  has  the 
holtfelster's  care. 

Holt  -.  [An  unexplained  phonetic  variant  of 
HOLD  s/>.1,  which  is  still  so  pronounced  in  the  mid- 
land (and  some  southern)  counties.] 

1.  Hold,  grasp,  grip;  support,  sustenance,  dial. 

c  1375  in  Pol.  Rel.  f,  L.  Poems  241  Alas  !  helle  me  hath  in 
holt  in  ruyde  ;  5-  deuel  in  p_ine  for  worldes  pride.  <  1410 
Lov E BtmiK'cnt.  Mirr. lix.iGibbs MS.)  If.  114  pe . . strengeste 
holt  and  comfortc  bat  |>ay  myghten  haue.  1619  R.  HARRIS 
DmnkantlCut  19  Yet  would  hee  not  leaue  his  holte.  1881 
LeicesterGloss.  s.v.,  When  they'n  wanst  took  holt.  Sfod, 
midl.  dial.  Ketch  'olt  on  'im  ! 

f2.  A  stronghold  ;   -HoLDJ^lO.    Obs. 

1586  J.    HoOKEB    Girald.    Irel.    in   llolinshtd   II.    ii/i    ( 
Building   a    holt   or   ca-tell    vpon   a   cerleine   rockic    hill. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxl.  xxx.  791  Our  ancestors  inhabited 
those   small   holts   [castellis}.     IHii.   XL.   xxii.    1075  They 
wasted  and  destroied  their  holts. 


HOLY. 

3.  A  place  of  refuge  or  abode;  a  lurking-place; 
an  animal's  lair  or  den,  esp.  that  of  an  otter : 
-HOLD  .riM  o. 

1590  SIR  T.  Coii  Hunt.  Dijb,  An  Otter 

..before  he  come  to  thi-  holt  where  he  lyeth.  1766  J'l  x- 
NANT  Zool.  (18121  I.  120  [The  otter]  forms  before  it  reaches 
the  top  several  holts,  or  lodges.  1885 'AWm.  l.ikr..  Hunt- 
ing 3'4  An  old  otter  going  for  a  strong  holt.  1890  O. 
CRAWH  ki)  Rti,,,,d  Calcnd.  in  Portugal  24  The  others.. 
r.L^hten  the  trout  from  their  '  holts  '  behind  st,,, 

Holus-bolus  (hou-lfe  bpu-los),  adv.  [Of  dial, 
origin:  app.  a  mock-latinization  of  'whole  bolus', 
or  of  an  assumed  Greek  SA.OS  /3wAos '  whole  lump '.] 
All  at  a  gulp  ;  all  in  a  lump  ;  all  at  once. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Holus-bolus,  all  at  once.  Line.  1857 
HUGHES  'Jam  Bro-.vn  i.  i,  As  we  say  in  the  Vale,  holus- 
bolus  just  as  it  comes.  1866  Daily  Tel.  6  Feb.  3/3  One 
of  the  sails  was  rolled  up  in  a  lump  and  thrown  into  the 
hatchway  holusholus.  1868  W.  COLLINS  Moonst.  (1889) 
120  She.  .making  a  sudden  snatch  at  the  heap  of  silver, 
put  it  back,  holus-bolus,  in  her  pocket.  1892  J.  MORLFY 
Speech  in  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  6/3  Swallowing  every  pru- 
posal  that  is  made  holus  bolus.  1897  Sal-  Kev.  20  Mar 
282/2  Mr.  Balfour  simply  decided  that  the  Bill  must  go 
through  holus  bolus. 

Holvir,  obs.  form  of  HULVEB,  holly. 

Holw(e,  obs.  forms  of  HOLLOW. 

t  Holwort.  Herb.  Obs.  The  name  of  a  plant : 
cf.  HOLLOWWORT,  HULWOBT. 

cisso  Med.  MS.  1204  in  Archxol.  XXX.  386  Y«  lef  is 
most  like  an  hoi  worte  plante. 

Holy  (hcn-li),  a.  (sb.)  Forms :  o.  i  hdlis,  hilej, 
2-3  hali}  (tief.  hal}e,  Orm.  halljhe),  2-4  (6  Sc.) 
hali  (3  all),  4  (5-  Sc.)  haly,  (Sc.  5  haily,  5-6 
halye,  6-7  halie).  0.  3-4  heli.hely.  f.  2-5  holi, 
3-  holy,  (3-6  hole,  3-7  holie,  holye,  4  hooli, 
hoely,  4-6  hooly,  4-7  holly,  5  oly,  6  wholy). 
[OE.  hdlu,  -eg  (in  inflexion  contracted  to  hair-), 
also  Northumb.  hitlig  (whence  northern  ME.  hefy), 
OFris.  httech,  OS.  hSlag,  -eg  (MDu.  htilech,  -egh-, 
Du.  heilig),  OHG.  heilag  (MHG.  hcilfc,  Ger.  Hei- 
lig  ,  ON.  heilagr  (Sw.  helig,  Da.  heilig) :— OTeut. 
type  *hailag-oz,  the  sense  of  which  is  expressed  in 
the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  by  weihs  (but  hailag,  app. 
'  consecrated,  dedicated ',  is  read  on  a  Runic  in- 
scription generally  held  to  be  Gothic).  A  deriv. 
of  the  adj.  *hailo-,  OE.  /nil,  free  from  injury,  whole, 
hale,  or  of  the  deriv.  sb.  *hailoz-,  *hailiz-,  in  OHG. 
heil,  ON.  heill  health,  happiness,  good  luck,  in 
ON.  also  omen,  auspice :  see  -Y. 

The  sense-development  from  hailo-  is  not  clear,  becausethe 
primitive  pre-Christian  meaning  is  uncertain,  although  it  is 
with  some  probability  assumed  to  have  been  'inviolate, 
inviolable,  that  must  be  preserved  whole  or  intact,  that 
cannot  be  injured  with  impunity ',  a  sense  preserved  in 
ON.  ;  hence  the  adj.  would  naturally  be  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  all  things  specially  pertaining  to  them  ;  and,  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  a  ready  word 
to  render  L.  sanctus,  sacer.  But  it  might  also  start  from 
kail-  in  the  sense  '  health,  good  luck,  well-being  ',  or  be  con- 
nected with  the  sense  'good  omen,  auspice,  augury',  as  if 
'  of  good  augury ' :  cf.  OHG.  hfilisdn,  OE.  halsian,  to 
HALSE,  augur,  divine,  exorcise,  etc.  The  sense  arrangement 
here  is  therefore  merely  provisional ;  we  cannot  in  OE.  get 
behind  Christian  senses  in  which  holy  is  equated  with  L. 
sanctus,  sacer. \ 

1.  Kept,  or  regarded  as  inviolate  from  ordinary 
use,  and  appropriated  or  set  apart  for  religious  use 
or  observance  ;  consecrated,  dedicated,  sacred. 

(This  sense  blends  eventually  with  3  b.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  23  Mlc  wapned  . .  by3  drihtne 
halis  Senemned.  c  1050  Ryrhtferth' 's  Handbocm  Anglia 
VIII.  310  He  ys  h.ilils  sunna  dx%.  f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87 
Fram  ban  halie  hester  dei.  13..  Cursor  M.  17288  +  83  pethrid 
day  after. .  Hald  we  hely  pasche  day.  1382  WYCLIF  iHa-tt. 
yii.  6  Nyl  }e  ;eue  holy  thing  to  houndis.  I526TINDALE  Heb. 
ix.  2  The  camllesticke,  and  the  table,  and  the  shewe  breed, 
which  is  called  wholy.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erastn.  Par. 
Tit.  28  Neyther  ought  they  to  thynke  any  thinge  that  god 
hathe  made  to  the  vse  of  man  to  be  holyar  or  vnholyar 
one  than  an  other.  1559  W.  CI'NMNGIIAM  C.osmogr. 
Glasse  184  Helicon  the  holy  Hill  of  the  Musis.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  633  The  holy  kinde  of  Asps  they 
call  Thcrimtsis.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614*  542 
What  day  they  begin  any  great  worke  they  after  keepe  holy. 
1651  HOBIIES  Li-i'iath.  iv.  xlv.  360  The  word  Holy.. im- 
plies a  new  Relation  by  Appropriation  to  God.  1713 
ADDISON  Cato  I.  ii,  The  pale  trembling  Vestal  When  she 
beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring.  1836  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Poetry  III.  82  All  is  holy  where  devotion  kneels. 

2.  As  applied  to  deities,  the  development  of  mean- 
ing has  probably  been  :  Held  in  religious  regard  or 
veneration,  kept  reverently  sacred  from  human  pro- 
fanation or  defilement ;  hence,  Of  a  character  that 
evokes  human  veneration  and  reverence  ;  and  thus, 
in  Christian  use,  Free  from  all  contamination  of  sin 
and  evil,  morally  and  spiritually  perfect  and  unsul- 
lied, possessing  the  infinite  moral  perfection  which 
Christianity  attributes  to  the  Divine  character.  Cf. 
sense  4. 

Its  earlier  application  to  heathen  deities  is  found  in  ON., 
but  app.  not  in  OE. ;  in  later  use  (see  b)  it  renders  I^tin 
sanctns,  irtav,  so  applied. 

1:825  l-\'sp.  Psalter  xcviii[i].  9  Halig  is  dryhten  god  ur. 
(-950   Lindisf.   Gosp.  John  xvii.  ii  Du  hali*  fzder,  gehald 
8a  on  Sinum  noma  ban  5u  seakie^  me.     c  1175  Latnb.  Horn. 
101    Alswa  is  beo  halae  (jrepmnes.se  an  god.     1382  \V 
Lev.  xx.  26  3e  shulen  be  holi  to  me,  for  Y  the  Lord  am  holy. 
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HOLY. 

—  Acts  iv.  30  Signes  and  wondris  for  to  be  maad  by  the 
name  of  thin  hooly  sone  Jhesu.  —  Rev.  iv.  8  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  the  Lord  God  almi^ty.  1533  J-  HEVWOOD  Pard.  y 
frere  The  holy  Trynyte  Preserve  all  that  nowe  here  be. 
1611  BIBIK  fs.  xxii.  3  But  thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that 
inhabttest  the  praises  of  Israel.  1799  W.  GII.FIS  S?r»t.  I. 
xxi.  (R.),  The  holy  sufferer  bowing  his  head,  and  crying,  It 
i-i  fi  iib.hed,  gave  up  the  ghost.  1827  HF.BEK  Hymn,  Only 
Thou  art  holy,  there  is  none  beside  Thee  [etc.],  1857 
BONAR  Hymn,  Holy  Father  !  hear  my  cry  ;  Holy  Saviour  ! 
bend  Thine  ear  ;  Holy  Spirit !  come  Thou  nigh. 

b-  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  tf  Cl.  iv.  viii.  29  Like  holy  Phcebus 
Carre.  1608  —  Per.  MI.  iv.  7  Deliver  a,  by  the  holy  gods. 
1850  UUCKLEY  Smart's  Horace  265  Swearing  by  holy  Osiris. 

3.  Hence,  a.  Of  persons:  Specially  belonging  to, 
commissioned  by,  or  devoted  to  God  (or  so  re- 
garded) :  e.g.  angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  saints,  popes,  bishops,  etc. 

(-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  viii.  38  [Hel  cyme5  on  wuldre 
fadores  his  miS  englum  haljum.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Saints' 
Li-jes  '1890)  II.  142  Nu  CWIB&  se  hal^a  Beda.  ciaoo  Trin. 
Coll.Hi>>n.  141  pat  holie  maiden,  ure  helendes  moder.  1340 
Aytnb.  74  Vor  al  bet  cure  boleden  \>c  holy  mart  ires.  ("1380 
WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  229  pe  pope  wole  be  clepid 
'moost  hooly  fadir'.  ^1425  HamfoU's  Psalter  Metr.  Pref. 
21  A  worthy  holy  man  cald  Rychard  Hampole.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  lien.  /'/,  i.  iv.  102  The  Dolphin,  with  one  loane  de  Puzel 
ioyn'd,  A  holy  Prophetesse,  new  risen  vp.  16*6  T.  H. 
Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  483  The  holly  Bishops  . .  began  to 
declare  the  cause  of  theyr  voyage.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg. 
Georg.  in.  737  The  Victim  Ox. .by  the  holy  Butcher,  if  he 
fell,  TV  inspected  Entrails  cou'd  no  Fates  foretel.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F.  III.Gi  On  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
the  holy  John  had  constructed,  with  his  own  hands,  an 
humble  cell.  1885  MRS.  MACQUOID  Louisa  III.  vii.  115  Ah, 
may  the  Holy  Virgin  keep  her  from  all  evil ! 

b.  Of  things  :  Pertaining  to  God  or  the  Divine 
Persons ;  having  their  origin  or  sanction  from  God, 
or  partaking  of  a  Divine  quality  or  character. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xix.  [xx.J  6  He  hine  xehyrS  of  his 
pam  hal^an  heofone.  ciooo  Be  Domes  Dzegtu.  36  Halige 
dreamasclasnrestaefne.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  119  Vredrihtnes 
halie  pas^iun.  c  1200  Trin.  Coil,  f/otn.  143  Haii  hoc  nemmc5 
bes  woreld  sx.  c  1*50  Gen.  $  Ex.  51  Dat  heli  luue,  5at 
wise  wil.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  53  Thourj  hys  holy  dethe 
Of  sennes  he  was  leche.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839!  xii.  139 
Straungeres  fro  the  holy  and  verry  Beleeve.  1521  FISHER 
Wks.  (1876)  313  This  hooly  gospel  gracyously  offereth  vnto 
vs  foure  goodly  instruccyons.  153,4  ELYOT  Doctrinal  Princes 
2  Any  booke,  holy  scripture  excepted.  171700  DRYDES  tr. 
Vtni  Creator  9  Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire,  Our 
hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire.  1860  RAY  PALMER 
Hymn,  '  Jesus,  Then  joy  of  l<nnng hearts'  v,  Shed  o'er  the 
world  Thy  holy  light  I 

c.  More  generally :  Of  high  and  reverend  excel- 
lence; formerly  said  of  things  highly  esteemed  for 
their  qualities  or  '  virtues'. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Fiij,  Many  do  much 
exioll  Sage,  calling  it  an  holy  Hearbe,  averring  that  it 
preventelh  all  abortument  in  women.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  37  Paint  their  faces,  and  put  Rice  upon  the  paint, 
a  holy  remedy  for  each  dayes  chances.  1862  BURTON  Bk. 
Hunter  (1863)  399  There  is  a  propensity  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  old  must  have  something  holy  and  mysterious 
about  it. 

4.  Conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  entirely  devoted 
to  God  :  in  earlier  times  often  connoting  the  prac- 
tice of  asceticism  and  religious  observances  ;  now 
usually  ;    Morally  and  spiritually  unstained  ;  free 
from  sinful  affection  ;  of  godly  character  and  life  ; 
sanctified,  saintly ;  sinless,     a.  Of  persons. 

^897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xviii.  134  He  wilniaS 
Oset  hie  mpn  haebbe  for  5a  betstan  and  3a  haljestan.  r  950 
Lindisf,  Gosp.  Mark  vi.  20  Herodes. .  wiste  hine  wer  soSfest 
&  halij.  <  1200  ORMIN  5394  Rihht  aedi^nessess  seoffhe,  patt 
hall^he  weress  folljhenn.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10618  par  was 
na  mai  of  nan  oxspring  Halter,  nober  aid  na  ying.  1382 
WYCLIF  Tit.  \.  8  Sobre,  iust,  hooly,  contynent.  1426 
AUDELAY  Poems  15  Thro;  the  prayere  of  a  good  prist,  an 
hole  and  an  hynd,  that  kepys  his  ordore.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua 
Marti  t  IVemen  472  ^\it  am  I  haldin  a  haly  wif  our  all  the 
hailt  schyre.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  41  Holy,  faire, 
and  wise  is  she.  1842  ARNOLD  Serm.  Ckr.  Life  (1849)  29 
For  a  moment  it  must  overwhelm  the  mind  of  the  holiest. 
1875  MASSING  Mission  //.  Ghost  xvi.  436  A  just  man  fulfils 
the  law,  and  gives  to  every  man  his  due;  a  holy  man  is 
specially  united  with  God. 

b.  Of  actions,  feelings,  etc. 

c  1200  I'ices  %  I'irtues  13  And  seSften  mid  halite  wordes 
me  wissede.  a  1225  Aucr.  K.  142  Heo  owun  to  beon  of  so 
holi  liue.  c  1330  Cast.  Love  814  pe  middel  bayle . .  Bi-toknet> 
hire  holy  chastite.  1426  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  10  For  the 
werke  of  the  haly  charite.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com,  Prayer^ 
•2nd  Collect  at  Evensong,  O  God,  from  whom  all  holy 
desyres  . .  do  procede.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  99  So 
holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  loue.  1781  COWPER  Truth  281 
A  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked.  1813  HURN  Hymn, 
'  There  is  a  river  deep  and  broad'  iv,  With  holy  joy  their 
breast  expands. 

5.  In  special  collocations. 

Holy  Alliance  :  an  alliance  formed  in  1815,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  between  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, and 
Prussia,  with  the  professed  object  of  uniting  their  respective 
governments  in  a  Christian  brotherhood,  t  Holy  bone  [tr. 
L.  os  sacrum  :  cf.  Ger.  das  heilige  bein\ :  the  SACRUM.  Holy 
brotherhood  [tr.  So.  Santa  Hermandad}  -.  =  HEKMANDAD. 
Holy  doors  :  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  doors  in  the  screen 


lor  the  day  in  the  'beating  of  the  bounds'  during  the 
Rogation  days;  called  ilso /vi^/^U  gosficl-tree.  Holy 
One  :  a  holy  person  ;  u*ed  as  a  title  of  God  or  Christ ;  one 


dedicated  to  or  consecrated  by  God.    Holy  seed  :  the  seed 
of  some  species  of  Artemisia,  also  called  Wormseed.     Also 
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Holy  CHURCH  (sense  7),  H.  CITY  (af),  //.  FAMILY  (3),  H. 
FATHER  (6  d),  H.  GRAIL,  //.  IsorisrnoN,  //.  L> 
H.  OFFICE,  //.  OIL,  H.  ORDEK,  H.  PASSION,  H.  ROOD,  //. 
SATURDAY,  H.  SEE,  //.  SEPULCHRE,  //.SPIRIT,  H.  SYNOD, 
H.  TABLE,  //.THURSDAY,  H.  WAR:  see  these  words.  Sec 
also  main  words  below. 

1823  T.  MOORE  (title)  Fables  of  the  *Holy  Alliance.  1849 
MACAIXAY  /fist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  207  Apprehensions.. resembling 
those  which,  in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of  Naples  and  Spain.  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Men  899  Ovt  of  the  marrow  concluded 
within  the  rackes  of  the  *  Holy-bone  doe  yssue  sixe  coniuga- 
tions  of  Nerues.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chimrg.  574 
The  fracture  of  the  Holy-bone.  1742  JARVIS  Qui.r.  xxii. 
(1897)  101  The  fugitives  would  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the 
*Holy  Brotherhood,  who  . .  would  sally  out  in  quest  of  the 
delinquents.  1895  STANLEY  Vf?.\MM*  Af mister  of  Frattce  49 
Vou  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood?  177* 
J.  G.  KING  Greek  Ch.  26  The  *holy,  royal,  or  beautiful  doors. 
1849  BF.RESF.  HOPE  in  Ecclesiologist  IX.  10  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rood  screen  of  oak  with  holy- 
doors  traceried  in  the  head.  1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  To 
Antlua,  Dearest,  bury  me  Under  that  *holy-oke,  or  gospel- 
tree.  1535  COVERDALE  Jttr.  Ii.  5  Of  the  Lorde  of  hoostes,  of 
the  *holyone  of  Israel.  —  Mark  i.  24,  I  knowe  that  ihou 
art  euen  y"  holy  one  of  God.  1560  BIBLE  (.Genev.)  Ps.  xvi. 
10  Nether  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holie  one  to  se  corruption. 
1667  MILTON/*./.,  xn.  248  He  vouchsafes.. The  holy  One  with 
mortal  Men  to  dwell.  1860  T.  H.  GILL  Gold.  Chain  Praise 
IV.  ii,  Holy  One,  who  sin  abhorrest. .  Holy  One,  our  sin  who 
borest  . .  Holy  One,  who  takest  sorrow  When  we  touch  the 
thing  abhorred  !  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccxxxv.  94^2 
The  seede  is  called  euery  where  Semen  sanctum,  *Hohe 
seede.  .in  English,  Wormseed. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  :  holy  grass,  a  grass  of 
genus  HierochloC)  esp.  Northern  II.  g.^  H,  borca- 
lis  (quot.  1842);  also,  rarely  =  holy-hay ;  holy 
hay,  Sainfoin ;  applied  both  to  Onobrychis  sativa 
and  Medicago  saliva-,  see  LUCKKNE,  SAINFOIN; 
fholy  hemp,  *  an  old  name  for  Galeopsis  Lada- 
num '  (Miller) ;  t  holy  herb  [transl.  Gr.  iepo- 
fioravij],  a  name  in  the  Herbals  for  Vervain  ; 
t  holy  rope,  an  old  name  for  Hemp-agrimony 
(Eupatortum  eannabinum) ;  holy  tree,  an  Indian 
tree,  Melia  Aztdarach,  also  called  Pride  of  India ; 
f  holy  wood,  aname  of  the  \Vest  Indian  Gnaiacum 
sanctum.  See  also  HOLY  GHOST,  HOLY  THISTLE. 

1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Cambridgeshire,  The  dry 
and  barren  parts  have  been  greatly  improved  by  sowing  that 
called  saint-foin,  and  *holy-grass,  from  its  having  been  first 
brought  into  Europe  from  Palestine.  1842  C.  W.  JOHNSON 
Farmer's  Encycl.  636  Holy-Grass,  Northern  (Hierochtoe 
borealis).  .This  grass  is  said  to  be  used  at  high  festivals,  for 
strewing  the  churches  in  Prussia.  1872  SYMF.  Eng.  Bat,  xi. 
(ed.  3)  16  Northern  Holy  Grass  ..  This  grass,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  is  strewn  about 
Catholic  churches  on  festival  days,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  113  Saint-foin,  or  *Holy-hay.  1669  WORLIDCE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681;  26  What  annually  yields  its  increase 
without  a  renovation  of  expence  in  Ploughing  and  Sowing  ; 
as  we  find  in  the  Clover-grass  or  great  Trefoyl,  St.  Foyn  or 
Holy-Hay,  La  Lucern,  Ray-grass,  &c.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.t  Holy  Hay,  Medicago  sativa.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr. 
Forest  64  Veruen,  of  some  after  their  language  is  called 
*Holy  Herbe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  114/1  Vervain 
of  some  called  Holy  Herb,  c  1485  MS.  Bodl.  536  in  Sax. 
Leechd.  III.  Gloss.  332  *Holi  roppe.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal 
App.,  Holy  rope  is  wild  Hemp.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  731/1 
M\elia\  Azedarach,  vulgarly  known  as  the  Pride  of  India, 
False  Sycamore,  *Holy-tree.  1712  tr.  Powers  Hist.  Drugs 
I.  65  *  Holy-Wood  grows  plentifully  in  the  West-Indies. 
B.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

1.  That  which  is  holy ;  a  holy  thing. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  6  Nellas  *e  sella  halts 
hundum.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  453.,  That  it 
was  not  lawfull  to  gyue  to  dogges  the  holy.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  827  The  Friers  went  one  day  with  their 
conjuring,  and  conjured  holies,  the  Crosse,  Stole,  Holy- 
water.  1678  CUDWOHTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  16.  292  The  only 
Inventor  of  the  Natural  Holy.  itttCARLYLE&w*.  Res,  i.  v, 
Clothes,  a  mystic  grove-encircled  shrine  for  the  Holy  in  man. 

t  2.  A  holy  place,  sanctuary.   Obs.  (exc.  as  in  5.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  lxii[i].  3  So  in  holi  I  aperede  to  thee. 

t  3.  A  holy  person,  a  saint :   =  HALLOW  sb,  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  10  Neither  wilte  thou 
suffre  thine  holy,  to  see  corrupcjon.  i6»  T.  STOUGHTON 
Ckr.  Sacrif.  ix.  114  So  well  pleasing  are  the  Lords  holies 
vnto  him.  1648  HERRICK  Ht'sfer.,  To  Mr.  S.  Soatne. 
Canonized  here,  Among  which  holies,  be  thou  ever  known. 

f  4.  //.  Sacred  rites,  devotions.   Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  279  In  their  holies  they 
most  u->e  the  Arabike  by  reason  of  the  Alcoran  written  in 
that  language.  Ibid.  542  Their  Temples  . .  to  which  they 
resort  to  say  and  doe  their  Holies. 

6.  Holy  of  holies.  [A  Hebraism,  D'UhpH  BHp, 
qodesh  haqqftdashim,  rendered  in  Exod.  xxvi.  34 
*  most  holy  place  ',  but  literally  reproduced  in  LXX 
and  Vulgate  rbv  ayiov  TWV  ayiojv,  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, whence  in  Wyclif,  etc.]  a.  The  '  most  holy 
place1,  the  inner  chamber  of  the  sanctuary  in  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  separated  by  a  veil 
from  the  outer  chamber  or  c  holy  place '.  b.  transf* 
The  inner  part  of  any  temple ;  the  sanctuary  or 
bema  of  a  Christian  church,  csp.  in  the  Greek 
Church;  a  small  recess  containing  a  cross  at  the 
east  end  of  a  Ncstorian  church,  c.  fig.  A  place 
of  special  sacrcdncss,  an  innermost  shrine. 

[138*  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxvi.  34  The  parti  of  the  tabernacle 
that  is  clepid  holi  of  halowes.  c  1400  MAUSOKV.  (1830)  viii. 
85  This  Place  the  lewes  callen  Snncta  Sanctorum  ;  that  is 
to  seye,  holy  of  halewes.]  1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt.  i.  v,  The 


HOLY  CROSS. 

type  of  Christ  in  some  one  particular,  as  of  entering 
yearly  into  the  holy  of  holies  . .  rested  upon  the  high 
priest  only.  1715  J.  HKNI.EY  tr.  Aleiitfaucon's  A 
Italy  (ed.  2)  56  A  Priest  ..  open'd  the  Doors  of  the 
S.mctuary,  which  the  Greek  call  the  Holy  of  Holies.  1778 
Kng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Stomliengc,  The  space  within  it 
has  been  called  the  adyhtnt,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies.  1876 
OCIDA  Winter  Cily\\.  155  Self-engrossed,  entirely  shut  in  a 
HoIy-of-Holies  of  culture  and  of  criticism. 

6.  sup.  Holiest,  used  absol.  a.  As  a  title  of  God 
or  Christ. 

a  \yMCltrsorM.  9337  Quen  he  pat  haliest es cumen.    1866 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hymn,  Praise  to  the  Holit-t  in  the  height. 
b.    =  Holy  of  holies  :  see  5. 

1611  BIBLE  Heb.  x.  19  Hauing  therefore  ..  bold nesse  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

C.  Comb.  a.  adverbial,  with  other  adjs.,  as 
holy-cruel,  -frond,  -wise.  b.  parasynthetic,  as 
holy-minded,  -tempered,  -tliouglilcd  acljs. ;  hence 
holy-mindedness,  etc.  c.  t  holy -maker,  sanctifier ; 
t  holy-making,  sanctification. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  iv.  ii.  32  Be  not  so  *holy  cruell : 
Loue  is  holie.  c  1546  JOVE  in  Gardiner  Declar.  Art.  Joyt 
(1546)  14  b,  The  only  nghtwysnes,  wisdome,  *holy  maker., 
and  satisfaction  sufficient  for  al  that  beleue  in  hym.  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Esiiras  viii.  39,  I  wil  remembre  also  the  pil- 
grame^e,  the  *holymakynge  and  the  rt:\\rmie.  1801  W. 
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TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  43  Religion,  or  "holymind 

ness,  may,  with  obvious  advantage,  be  substituted.     11 

CAREW  Cornwall  (1811    324  You  neighbour-scurneis,  *holy- 
proud,  Go  people   Roche's  cell.     1836  J.   H.   NEWMAN  in 
Lyra  A  fait.  (1849)  163  Like . .  •holy-tempered  Nazarite.  1593 
SHAKS.  Z»«-/-.384*Holy-thoughtedLucrece.    a  1591  GREENE 
i     Jas.   II',  n.   ii,  She's  *holy-\vise  and  too  precise  for  me. 
n  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  rocms  Wks.  (1711)  15  Goodness 
'    by  thee  The  holy-wise  is  thought  a  fool  to  be. 

t  Ho'ly,  v.  Obs.  [f.  HOLY  a.,  instead  of  the 
historical  HALLOW  v.}  trans.  To  make  holy, 
sanctify,  consecrate ;  to  make  a  saint  of,  canonize. 

1378  Almanack  in  Lilurg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz,  (Parker  Soc.) 
446  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  finished  and  holied.  1584 
R.  SCOT  Discos.  H'itcltcr.  iv.  viii  11886)  65  Written  in 
virgine  parchment,  celebrated  and  holied  by  a  popish  priest. 
1622  MASSINCEH  &  DEKKER  l-'irg.  Mart.  n.  ii,  On !  I  hug 
thee.  Theoph.  Both  hug  and  holy  me. 

Holy,  var.  HOLEY  ;  obs.  f.  HOLLY,  WHOLLY  ; 
early  f.  HOOLY  a.  and  adv.  Holyander,  obs.  f. 
OLKANDEK. 

Holy  bread.  Forms:  see  HOLY;  also  6-7 
hally-,  halli-,  7  halle-.  The  (ordinary  leavened) 
bread  which  was  blessed  after  the  Eucharist  and 
distributed  to  those  who  had  not  communicated  : 
corresponding  to  the  eulogia  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  French  fain  bcnit.  b.  In  post-Reformation 
times,  The  bread  provided  for  the  Eucharist. 

a  1300  Sat.  People  Kildare  x.  in  E.  K.  P.  (1862)  154  Hail 
be  ?e,  prestis . .  whan  je  delib  holibrede,  ;iue  me  botte  a  litil. 
1303  R.  BUIHMI  Handl.  Synnr  838  Etc  noght  ar  (>ou  haue 
holy  brede.  c  1405  Bidding  Prayer  ii.  in  Lay  Folks  Muss 
Bk.  65  For  thaim  that  halyhred  gaf  to  this  kirk  to  day. 
1548-9  (Mar.i  Bk.  Com.  Pr.,  Communion  Rubric),  In  suche 
Chapelles  annexed  where  y*  people  hath  not  bene  accus- 
tomed to  pay  any  holy  bread,  there  they  must  . .  make  . . 
prouision  for  the  bering  of  the  charges  of  the  Communion. 
'599  SANDYS  Europz  Sfec.  (1632)  179  As  in  their  Holy-bread 
on  Sondayes  for  them  that  doe  not  communicate.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  }'.  L.  in.  iv.  15  HU  kissing  is  as  ful  of  sanctitie,  As  the 
touch  of  holy  bread.  1619  Veslry  Bks.  iSurtees)  175  P<>  for 
holye  brede  for  the  whole  yeare  for  the  Communion,  xviijrf. 
1781  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Ckr.  II.  vi.  16  Some  churches 
substituted  what  they  called  eulogies,  or  holy  bread  for  the 
bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  1866  PEACOCK  Eng.  Ch. 
Furniture  86  note,  The  holy  bread,  holy  loaf,  or  Eulogia, 
was  ordinary  leavened  bread  blessed  by  the  priest  after  mass, 
cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  given  to  the  people. 

c.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.,  as  holy  bread  cake,  cantle, 
cloth,  loaf,  silver,  skcf. 

1552  Hl'LOET,  Holy  breade  loofe,  struts.  1575-6  Durham 
Depos.  (Surtees)  278  The  said  inhabitors  every  7  yere  paid 
hally  bread  syllver,  viz.  yi.  for  every  Sonday  in  the  hole 
yere.  Ibid.  281  Hallybread  caike.  Ibid.,  The  said  clerk 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  said  caike,  cauld  the  hally  breid  cantle, 
to  gyve  to  ther  next  neighbour.  1640  /  'es try  Bks  (Surtees) 
103  Item  this  yeere,  1640,  the  churchwardens  receved  of  the 
parish  for  holly  bread  silver  but  only  3$.  6if. 

t  Holyehurehe,  holicherche,  halykirk, 
etc.,  ME.  ways  of  writing  Holy  church,  CHURCH  7. 

'357  Lay  Folks  Catcch.  29  The  lawe  and  be  lare  bat 
langes  till  halikirke.  c  1450  Merlin  14  In  the  mercy  and 
ordenaunce  of  god  and  holicherche. 

Holy  cross.  The  cross  upon  which  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  death  (see  CKOSS  sb.  2  and  note]. 
Hence  in  derived  senses  (cf.  CROSS  sb.  3,  8,  and  9). 

c  1200,  f  1380,  1548-9  [-ee  CROSS  j£.  2^,  3).    13..  CoerdeL. 
1304  Thus,  thorwgh  tresoun  of  the  Eerl  Joys,  Surry  was 
lorn  and  the  holy  croys.      1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  y.\l\.  x, 
i    Thenne  he  took  her  by  the  brydel  and  sayd,  by  the  holy 
crosse  ye  shalle  not  escape  me.     1583  HOLLYBAND  Ccimpo 
di  Fior  51  Hlesve  thee  with  the  signe  of  the  hulie  tru  se. 
•    1826  HONE  Evcry-day  Bk.   1.   1291   A   Romish    catholic 
festival  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross,  or,  as  our  ancestors 
called  it,  the  holy  rood. 

b.  In  the  titles  of  certain  leligious  societies  or 
communities. 

[1426  in  Em;.  GiUsnSjo]  246  note,  Willielmus  Rydwaie, 
magister  Gilde  sancte  Crucis  de  Bermyngcham.]  1547  Rep. 
Commissioners  ibid.  248  The  guilde  of  iholye  Crussc  in 
brymyndiam.  1872  O.  SHU-LEY  C,loss.  F.C.I.  Terms,  lloty 
Cross,  an  order  of  Augustinian  canons,  suppressed  in  the 
17th  cent.  1884  CasselTs  Rncyi  1.  Diet.,  Holy-cross,  a  society 
consisting  of  clerical  members  of  the  ritualistic  school  of  the 
English  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1855. 


HOLY-DAY. 

c.  attrib.  Holy  Cross  day,  the  festival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  September  141!]. 

1662  B!i.  Coin.  Prayer,  Ciih'ndar,  Holy  I'ru^s  Day.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkevctwt's  Trav.  l.  232  And  the  four  and 
twentieth,  which  is  Holy-Cross-Day,  according  to  the 
Calender  of  the  Greeks.  1883  R.  SINKKR  in  Prayer  Bk. 
(.'<'}iuiicnt,  (S.P.C.  K.)  34  '  Holy  Cross  Day '  in  our  Calendar, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  *  Exaltation  of  the  Cross ' 
probably  celebrates  primarily  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  in  335  A.D.; 
but  its  renown  Is  specially  due  to  the  victory  of  Heraclius 
over  the  Persians  and  his  restoration  of  the  Cross  to  its 
shrine  at  Jerusalem. 

Holydain,  -dome,  var.  of  HALTDOM. 

Holy-day  \\\d^'\\\^}.  Forms:  see  HOLIDAY. 
[OE.  h&lis  dees,  two  words,  with  the  adj.  subject 
to  inflexion;  ME.  early  and  northern  halig,  haly 
day,  midland  and  southern  hooly  day,  holy  day, 
holyday.  In  early  times,  more  usually  a  com- 
pound, OE.  hdlizdaegt  ME.  holiday,  later  HOLI- 
DAY, q.  v.  Since  the  i6th  c.  the  habit  has  more  and 
more  prevailed  to  use  the  analytical  form,  whether 
written  holy  day  ^holy-day,  or  holy  day  jn.  the  original 
sense,  and  to  restrict  holiday  (hp'lid^1)  to  the  sense 
'day  of  recreation'  (although  the  spelling  holiday, 
in  the  sense  of  holy  day,  has  not  become  quite 
obsolete).  See  HOLIDAY  i.] 

A  day  consecrated  or  set  apart  for  religious  ob- 
servance, usually  in  commemoration  of  some  sacred 
person  or  event ;  a  religious  festival. 

a  1000  Laws  of  sEthelred  vi.  c.  22  (Schmid)  Woroldricra 
weorca  on  bam  Hainan  dce^e  ^eswice  man  ^eorne.  c  izoo 
OKMIN  4350  Forr  Saterrda^  wass  hali}  da^j.  13  . .  E.  E. 
Altit.  P.  B.  134  Hit  watz  not  for  a  haly  day  honestly 
arayed.  1469  in  Ellacombe  Ch.  Bells  Devon,  Bells  Ch.  ix. 
(1872)  469  Every  Sonday  and  woly  day.  1552  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Communion  (Rubric),  Any  holye  dayes  or  fasting 
dales.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (J.),  They  kept  that  day 
as  one  of  their  solemn  holydays  for  many  years  after.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  213  A  Sect . .  That  with  more  care  keep 
Holy-day  The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way.  1844 
LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  A.  331  The  days  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Boniface  were  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
holydays.  1871  Daily  Nttius  7  Apr.,  Of  late  years  Good 
Friday  has  become  . .  a  general  holiday  rather  than  a  holy 
day.  1876  MissG.  GUMMING  In  Hebrides  (1883)  2  We.. soon 
found.. that  they  were  keeping  holy-day  or  holiday,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

attrib.  1549  LATIMER  $tk  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  141 
Itisaholydaye  worcketo  vyset  the  prisoners.  1552  HULOET, 
Holy  daye  euen,  or  halfe  holy  da.y,firo/cstus.  i68a  N.  O. 
Boileait's  Lutrin  iv.  70  He  calls,  .for's  Holy-day  Apparell  ! 

Holyer,  var.  of  HOLOUB  Obs. 

Holy  fire.  arch,  [transl.  L.  sacer  igitis  '  sacred 
fire'  (Cclsus,  Vergil);  cf.  Ger.  das  heilige  Feiter.~\ 
Erysipelas,  St.  Anthony's  fire:  see  FIBK  sb.  12. 

1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R,  xvn.  xxii.  (Bodl.  MS.)  pe 
yuel  pat  hatte  . .  Ignis  saluaticus  and  sacer  ignis  the  holy 
fuyre.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  201  The  holy 
fire  is  a  disease  of  Sheep  almost  incurable,  because  If  any 
remedy  do  but  touch  them,  they  fall  mad.  Ibid,  476  Of  the 
Holy  lire  which  the  Shepheards  call  the  Pox,  or  the  Blisters, 
or  Saint  Anthonies  fire.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  vi.  764 
Observe  the  Holy- Fire  Eat  as  it  creeps,  and  through  the 
frame  its  dire,  Its  flamy  virus  lead  ! 

Holy  Ghost  (h^-li  £<?«*st).  [Properly  two 
words  (see  HOLY  a.,  GHOST  6),  and  so  always 
treated  in  OE.,  se  halja  gast,  hdlis  gast,  but  in 
ME.  very  generally  as  a  combination,  haligast, 
holigost;  since  1500  again  usually  written  as  two 
words,  but  treated  as  a  proper  name  or  individual 
designation,  and,  as  such,  taken  as  a  whole  in  the 
transferred  and  derivative  uses.] 

1.  The  Divine  Spirit;  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Godhead,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

«9oo  Halsuncge  in  Dttrh.  Rit.  (Surtees)  114  Ic  eow  hal- 
sige  on  faeder  narnan,  and  on  suna  Hainan.. and  on  5aes 
hal^an  gastes.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p.  Matt. !.  20  Hyt  ys  of  J>am 
Hainan  gaste.  c  1160  Jfittlon  C.  Ibid.,  Hyt  is  of  pan  hal}en 
gaste.  <:ii7S  Lamb.  Horn.  101  Efter  pes  hal^a  gastes  to- 
cume.  c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  119  pus  hie  .se^en  pe  holi 
gost  on  tungene  euene.  (11225  Juliana  2  On  his  deore- 
wurSe  sunes  nome,  ant  o  pes  haligastes.  £1250  Gen.  <fr  Ex, 
2428  Ouuor  ali  gast  stille  hadde  seld  . .  Quuor  iesu  crist 
wulde  oen  boren.  01300  Cursor  M.  19349  Wit  haligast  he 
has  us  sent.  £1320  Cast.  Love  562  ]>or\v  God  pe  Holi- 
gostcs  miht,  a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  x.\\\.  13  pe  haly  gast . . 
pat  is  inakere  of  haly  writ.  1377  LANGL.  P.  /'/.  B.  xn.  141 
Kor  pe  heihe  holigoste  [v.r,  bye  holygost]  heuene  sha!  to- 
i  l<-ue.  ci394/'./V.CmiV8j6An]an. .  pat  my^tewib  his  good 
lijf  bat  Holly  Gost  fongen.  c  1450  tr.  De  1  mi!  at  tone  \\\.  vi. 
70  Pe  holigost  |?e  comfortour.  1483  Cath,  Angl.  171/2  pe 
nuygaste.c0tu0lat0rt#anuii£ta,  1535  JOVE  Apol.  Tindale 
(Arb.)  46  The  holigost  also  before  yl  declaring  hym.  1548-9 
l»k.  Coin.  Prayer,  Ordering  Priests,  Keceiue  the  holy 
gpste.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  111.  i.  i.  ii.  (1651)  416 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
1627  J.  COSIN  tr.  gt/t  c.  Latin  Hymn,  Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
our  souls  inspire,  a  1699  STILLING  FL.  Seritt.  III.  v.  (R.), 
He . .  bestowed  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy-Ghost  on 
the  Apostles.  i84z  TKNNYSON  AV.  SIM.  Styl.  216  Kor  by  the 
warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to- 
night. 1875  MANNING  Mission  //.  (.inost  \.  i  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  fills 
the  whole  world. 

b.   Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  French  order  of 

Knighthood  (prdre  du  Saint- Esprif),  instituted  by 

Henry  III  in  1578.     So  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Cross  of  the  II oly  Ghost',  sec  quot.  1727-41. 

1686  J.  bLKuiiANi  Hist.  Monasf.  Convent.  98  The  Order 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  France  was  Instituted  by  Henry  the 
Third,  in  memory  of  his  Nativity,  Election  to  the  Pulonian 
Kingdom,  and  his  coming  to.. the  Crown  of  France,  all 
which  hapned  on  Whitsunday.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3241/3 
Paris,  Dec.  3... There  is  to  be  a  Promotion  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  very  suddenly.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  Before  they  receive  the  order  of  the  holy  Ghost, 
that  of  S.  Michael  is  conferred,  as  a  necessary  step  ;  for 
which  reason  their  arms  are  surrounded  with  a  double 
collar.  Ibid.)  Cross  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  consists  of  a  circle 
in  the  middle,  and  on  it  the  holy  Ghost  in  figure  of  a  dove  : 
the  four  arms  are  drawn  narrow  from  the  centre,  and 
widening  to  the  ends . .  This  is  the  cross  worn  by  the  Knights 
of  the  order. 

2.  a.  The  figure  of  a  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,     b.  The  cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  see  i  b. 

1520  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  180  Pro  nova  factura 
cujusdam  nebulse  pro  lee  Holy  Goost.  1558  Will  of  M. 
Ellys  (Somerset  Ho.),  Kynge  of  golde  w*  a  Holy  goste  in 
yl.  1725  Lomt.  C,az.  No.  6404/1  His  Star  and  Holy  Ghost 
were  of  Diamonds. 

3.  (Also  Holy  Ghoshs  Root.}  The  plant  Angelica, 
Archangclica   officinalis.     (Erroneously    taken    as 
Angelica  syfoestris.} 

'585  J  HiaiNstr.  yunius* Nomenclatorf 
.  .the  holye  ghostes  roote  :  Angelica.    1863  PRIOR  .^ 

Holy  Ghost,  so  called  '  for  the  angel-like  properties  therein  '. 
1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.^  Holy  Ghost,  Arch- 
angelica  officinalis. 

4.  attrib.,  as  in  Holy  Ghost  flower,  plant,  an 
orchid,  Peristeria  data,  also  called  dove-plant,  from 
the  resemblance  of  part  of  the  flower  to  a  dove  ; 
Holy  Ghost  pear  =  AVOCADO  (from  a  mistaken 
rendering  of  this  as  *  advocate '). 

1866  7 're as.  Bot.,  Holy  Ghost  Flower,  Peristeriti  elata. 
1882  Garden  10  June  401/3  The  Dove  plant,  .the  beautiful 
Holy  Ghost  flower  of  the  Spaniards.  1885  LADY  BRASSEV 
The  Trades  158  Specimens  of  the  '  Holy  Ghost '  orchid, 
with  the  little  dove  brooding  in  the  centre.  1889  Cent. 
Diet.,  Holy-Ghost  pear. 

Holyhock,  holyoak,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HOLLYHOCK. 
Holy  Land,     [transl.  med.L.  (nth  c.)  terra 
sancta,  F.  terre  satnte.~\ 

1.  Western  Palestine,  or,  more  particularly,  Judsea : 
so  called  as  being  the  scene  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  (with  reference  to  the  Crusades) 
as  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  sometimes,  in 
later  use,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  development  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  392  Of  so  muche  folc  nyme  )w  croys, 
ne  to  be  holy  londe  go,  Me  ne  sey  no  tyme  byuore,  ne  sub^e 
nabemo.  1389  in  Eng,  Gilds  (1870)22  We  shul  preyen..for 
ye  holy  londe  and  ye  holy  crosse,  yat  godd . .  bryng  it  oute  of 
hethen  power.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  iRoxb.)  Pref.  i  pe  land  of 
repromission,  bat  men  calles  be  Haly  Land.  1593  SHAKS. 
Rich.  //,  v.  vi.  49  lie  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy-land. 
1686  J.  SERGEANT  Hist.  Monast.  Convent.  98  To  restore  the 
Possessions  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  1758  [see 
HOLY  PLACE].  1803  K.  WHITE  Gondoline  v.  And  he  was 
gone  to  the  Holy  Land  To  fight  the  Saracen. 

2.  slang.  The  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  London. 
1821    The  Fancy  I.  250  (Farmer)  The  Holy-land,  as  St. 

Giles's  has  been  termed,  in  compliment  to  the  superior 
purity  of  its  Irish  population.  1891  Licensed  Viet.  Gaz. 
3  Apr.  215/1  (ibid.)  Whether  the  Irishmen  of  the  Holy  Land 
or  the  Hebrew  scum  of  Petticoat  Lane. 

Holy  loaf.  =HOLY  BREAD.  Also  attrib.  holy 
loaf  money. 

1499  Churchw.  Ace.  Croscomhe  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  24  Paid. . 
for  tynnyng  of  the  lyght  and  the  holy-lofe  xvjj.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  BK.  Com.  Prayer,  Communion  (Rubric),  The  Parish- 
ioners of  euerye  Parishe  shall  offer  euery  Sonday,  at  the 
tyme  of  the  Offertory,  the  iuste  valour  and  price  of  the  holy 
lofe  ..  to  the  use  of  theyr  Pastours  and  Curates.  1616  in 
T.  D.  Whttaker  Hist.  Whalley  (1801)  149  The  parishioners 
. .  are  accustomed  to  pay  an  ancient  duty  called  '  Holy  loaf 
money'.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  137  This  holy  loaf 
or  eulogia  was  meant  to  be  an  emblem  of.  .brotherly  love* 

Holyn(e,  holyng(e,  obs.  ff,  HOLLIN,  holly. 

Holy  place.  A  place  that  is  holy  ;  a  sanctuary. 
spec.  a.  The  ouler  chamber  of  the  sanctuary  in  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  separated  by  a  veil 
from  the  *  most  holy  place'  or  'holy  of  holies'. 
b.  //.  (See  quot.  1856.) 

1526  TINDALE  Heb.  ix.  25  The  hye  prest  entrcth  in  to  the 
holy  place  every  yeare  with  straunge  bloud.  i6zx  BIBLE 
Exod.  xxvi.  33  The  Vaile  shall  diuide  vnto  you,  betweene 
the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy.  1758  (title)  Travels 
through  Kgypt,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land  ;  con- 
taining..A  Description.. 4.  Of  the  Holy  Land,  particularly 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places.  1856  STANLEY  Siuaz  fy 
Pal.  431  What  are  technically  called  'the  Holy  Places'. 
I*y  this  term  are  meant  not  the  scenes  of  sacred  events, 
taken  generally,  but  such  special  localities  as  the  Greek  or 
Latin  Church,  or  both  conjointly,  have  selected  as  objects  of 
pilgrimage. 

tHo'Iyship.  Obs.   =  HOLINESS  2. 

ci68oHicKERiNGiLL  Wks.  I.  63  The  King  sent  his  Holibhip 
all  manner  of  Vessels  belonging  to  a  Chamber. 

Holy  Stone,  holy-Stone,  sb.  [Origin  of  name 
uncertain  ;  in  sense  2  pern,  for  holey  stone] 

1.  A  soft  sandstone  used  by  sailors  for  scouring 

the  decks  of  ships. 

1823  in  CRABB  Techno?.  Diet.  1837  Old  Commodore  I.  64 
A  wet  swab  and  a  dry  holy-stone  will  set  all  to  rights.  1840 
R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  xxii.  66  The  decks  were  -  -  white  as 
snow  ..  from  constant  use  of  holystones.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  n'ar<1-hk.t  Holy-stone,  a  sandstone  for  scrubbing 
decks,  so  called  from  being  originally  u^ctl  for  Sunday 
cleaning,  or  obtained  by  plundering  church-yiro«  of  their 


HOLY   WATER. 

tombstones,  or  because  the  seamen  have  to  go  on  their 
kt  •  ••  •*  to  UM  it.  1890  Spectator  5  Apr.,  I  believe  you  \vill 
find  the  correct  spelling  to  be  '  holey',  the  stones  used  by 
preference  bein.;  full  of  holes,  like  a  sponge,  and  that  any 
d'-iivations  of  tbc  name  'holy1  uen:  simply  inventions  to 
account  for  vvh.tt  soumled  a  remarkable  n.um-. 

2.  A  stonr  with  a  natural  hole  in  it,  used  as  an 
amulet  or  charm. 

1815  BKOCKKII,  Ilofy-ttftus,  holed-stones,  are  hung  over 
the  heads  of  horses  as  a  charm  against  diseases.  1855 
ROBINSON  Wkittf  (,'kss.,  lloly-stanr,  a  Hint  or  pebble  in  its 
natural  state  with  a  hole  through  it,  numbers  of  which  are 
found  on  our  coast.  They  are  also  called  '  lucky  stones '. 

Holystone,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  scour 
with  a  holystone. 

i8z8  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  II.  217  Scrubbed, 
swabbed,  scraped,  or  dry  holystoned.  1830  MARKVAT  Kiiif'i 
Own  Ii,  No  sails  to  set,  and  no  holystoning  the  deck.  1840 
K.  11.  DANA  Bef.  Mast  iii.  6  Six  days  shall  thoii  labour  and 
do  all  thou  art  able,  And  on  the  seventh — holystone  the  decks 
and  scrape  the  cable.  1886  H .  \V.  ELLIOTT  A  rctic  rrov.  108 
Floors  scrubbed  and  sanded  likea  well  holystoned  ship'sdeck. 

Holy  tide,  holy-tide.     A  holy  time  or 

season  ;  a  day  or  season  of  religious  observance. 

a  1035  Laws  of  Cnul  i.  c.  17  §  2  (Schmid)  And  beo  bam 
hal^um  i iuum,  eal  swa  hit  riht  is.  t  laoo  Trin.  Coll. Ham. 
3  £>e  holie  tid  bat  me  clepeS  aduent.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
27210  In  halitide  or  fastim  dai.  1613  lip.  CORBET  Journ. 
France  iii.  Poems  (1672)  129  Much  like  John  Uory  in  the 
song,  Upon  a  holy  tide.  1810  SCOTT  Leuty  i>J L.  vi.  iii,  And 
now,  by  holytide  and  feast, From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

attrib.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  ii,  Now  lay  by  thy  work, 
lass,  for  it  is  holytide  eve,  and  it  becomes  us  to  go  to  the 
evening  service. 

Holy  water.  Forms :  see  Hor.v  ami  \VATKII  ; 
also  5-6  hally,  holli(e.  [OE.  haligioietcr,  a  true 
compound,  whence  in  ME.  halywaler ;  subseq. 
analyzed  as  two  words.] 

1.  Water  dedicated  to  holy  uses  and   used   for 
ritual   purification  of  persons   and  things ;   water 
blessed  by  a  priest  and  used  in  various  rites  and 
devotional  acts. 

c  900  tr.  Byda's  Hist.  v.  iv.  (1890)  396  Sumne  dzl  JECS  halij- 
wsetres.  ft  1225  After.  K.  324  Confiteor,  &  haliwater,  ^S; 
beoden,  &  holie  bouhtes.  c  1380  WYCLIK  Sel.  ll'ks.  111.452 
Waschen  awey  wi)j  preieris  of  a  Pater-noster,  wij»hali  watir, 
wib  pardon.  1382  —  NHIIC.  v.  17  He  [the  preest]  shal  take 
the  holy  watre  in  a  britil  vessel,  c  1440  t'romfi.  1'arv.  223/1 
Haly  water,  aqua  bcnedicta..  1570  B.  GOOGE  /'c/.  Kittgd. 
iv.  47  b,  Then  followeth  good  sir  Blase,  who  doth  a  waxen 
Candell  giue,  And  holy  water  to  his  men.  1602  FULBECKE 
l\intiectts  77  The  Pope's  holiwater.  a  1714  BURNET  Hist. 
Ref.  an.  1536  (R.)  Jests  about  confession,  praying  to  saints, 
holy-water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  church.  1885 
Catholic  Diet.  s.v.,  Before  the  High  Mass  on  Sundays  the 
celebrant  sprinkles  the  people  with  holy  water. 

b.  Prov.  As  the  devil  loves  holy  water,  i.  e.  not 
at  all,  or  rather  with  violent  dislike. 

1570-^6,  i738[see  DEVILJ^.  22  h].  tcitooDislractcd Einp. 
v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  242  Faythe  I  love  thee.  Yes,  as 
the  devyll  does  freirs  holye  water. 

f  c.  Jig.  in  CoUBT  HOLY  WATER,  gracious  but 
empty  promises,  q.v. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  holy  water  basin,  bearer, 
brush,  can,  casting,  fat  (FAT  sb.^),  font,  fount, pot, 
stoup ;  f  holy -water  clerk,  one  who  carried  the 
vessel  containing  holy  water :  often  spoken  of  with 
contempt  as  holding  a  mean  office  ;  holy-water 
sprinkle,  sprinkler,  (d)  a  kind  of  brush  used  to 
sprinkle  holy  water,  an  aspergillum  ;  (/>)  a  kind  of 
club  armed  on  all  sides  with  spikes ;  (f)  a  fox's 
'  brush ' ;  t  holy-water  stick  =  holy -water  sprink- 
ler (a) ;  f  holy-water  stock,  a  holy-water  stoup 
or  basin  ;  t  holy -water  stone,  a  stone  vessel  for 
holding  holy-water;  t  holy-water  strinkle,  («, 
=  holy-water  sprinkle  (a) ;  (6}  the  plant  Horsetail. 

(1440  Promp.  Parv.  223/1  *Haly\vater  bererc,  aquaba- 
julus.  a  1678  MARVELL  Affletan  Ho.  252  Another  bolder, 
stands  at  push,  With  their  old  'holy-water  brush.  1563-87 
FOXE  A.  A>  Jlf.  11861)  VII.  I.  47  'Holy-water-casting,  pro- 
cession-gadding, mattins  -  mumbling.  1303  K.  BRUNSK 
f/atitil.  Sj'iint  11592  An  •holywatyr  clerk  . .  bat  lytyl  hab 
lerned  yn  hys  lyue,  He  ys  ordeyned  a  prest  to  shryve. 
1528  COWLEV  in  State  facers  II.  141  A  symple  Irish  prcste, 
a  vagaboundc,  without  lernyng,  maners,  or  good  qualitye, 
not  worthy  to  bee  a  hally-water  clerc.  i«6o  HOWELL  hug. 
Prov  10  The  Parish-Priest  forgetteth  that  ever  he  hath 
been  Holy-water  Clark.  1464  in  Kifon  CA.  Acts  (Surteesl 
222  Simul  cum  le  "halywater  fatt.  1586  in  EHf.  Ch. 
Furniture  (Peacock!  37  An  holiwater  fat  of  Stone.  1513 
in  Glasscock  Ric.  St.  Michael's,  Bf.  Stortjord  ^882)  33 
Pd  for  mendyng  of  the  "halywater  potte  njrf.  c  1440 
Promf.  I'arv.  223/1  "Haly  water  sprynselle.  .asfersonvin. 
1614  T.  ADAMS  Devil's  Kamiuct  17  The  Priest  must  dash 
the  grauc  with  a  holy-water-sprinkle.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey*.  Holy-H'ater  sprinkle,  a  Term  us'd  by  Hunters  for 
the  Tail  of  a  Fox.  (11887  JEFFKKIKS  /•/••«/  A  Htjgmei 
(1889)  296  The  spiked  balls  of  a  holywater  sprinkle,  such  as 
once  used  in  the  wars.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq,  xxv,  Another 
churchman  in  his  vestments  bore  a  'holy-water  sprinkler. 
1846  FAIRHOLT  Costume  Eng.  288  The  MorniuK-siar,  a  ball 
of  wood,  encircled  by  bands  of  iron  in  w  hich  spikes  are  in- 
serted ..  was  sometimes  termed  jocularly  a  'holy-water 
sprinkler  ',  the  way  in  which  it  scattered  blood,  .suggesting 
a  similarity  to  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water.  1419  Will  of 
Maydeston  (Somerset  Ho.),  Vno  "holiwaterslykke  argent. 
1552  Hui.otT,  Holy  water  sticke  or  sprincle,  aspcrgitiui. 
1530  1'ALS'iR.  2*-S . -•  *Halywaterstocke,  beitmstfer.  1566  in 
i-nf.  CA.  Furniture  (Peacock)  34  One  hallywater  stock  of 
stone  broken  in  pcces.  //•(./.  52  One  »hollie  water  stone 
broken  in  pcces  and  dcfacid.  1419  ll'ill  "f  JAi.i1". 

net  Ho  \  Vno  vasearsc.nl  vocal  'holiwaterstop.    1483 
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Act  i  Kick.  Ill,  c.  12  §  z  No  Merchant  Stranger  ..  shall 
bring  into  this  Realm  ..  Candlesticks,  Holy-water  Stopps. 
1871  O.  SHIPLEY  Glass.  I  Holy  U'ater  Stoup, 

the  stone,  stoup,  stock,  vat  . .  or  other  receptacle  for  holy 
water,  placed  near  the  entrance  of  churches,  c  1440  Prcmp. 
223/1  *  Haly  water  . .  strencle  . .  aspersorium.  1538 
TURNER  Libellus  B  ij  a,  Hipp~cris,  ..  Hally  water  stryncle. 

Hence  Holy-watered  a.,  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  (in  qu.it.yfy.). 

1608  Tot'RXEi-K  Km.  Trag.  iv.  iv.  Wks.  1878  II.  124 
Farewell,  once  dryed,  now  holy-watrtd  Meade  ! 

Holy  Week.  The  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter  Sunday,  also  called  Passion  Week.  (In 
modem  nse  only  from  i8th  c.,  chiefly  in  reference 
to  its  observance  at  Rome.) 

c  1060  Charter  of  Ead-.veard  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  209 
Inne  Easterne  and  inne  5a  hali  wuca.  17x0  Lend,  Gaz. 
No.  4685/1  The  Pope . .  designs  to  officiate  at  some  of  the 
Functions  of  the  Holy  Week.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Holy  Week)  is  the  last  week  of  Lent,  called  also  passion 
week.  181*  BRADY  Clavis  Cat.  (1815)  I.  277  The  week  was 
called  the  '  Great  Week ' . .  the  Holy  Week  from  the  extra- 
ordinary solemnities  practised  throughout  its  continuance ; — 
and  Passion  Week.  1885  Catltolic  Diet.  405  In  Holy  \Vt.-tk 
the  Church  commemorates  Christ's  Passion. 

Holy  well.  [See  WELL  sb.  A  combined  form, 
as  in  holiday,  is  represented  in  the  proper  names 
Holywell,  Hollywell  (hp'liweT ,  I/alliivell.']  A  well 
or  spring  reputed  to  possess  miraculous  healing 
properties,  as  being  a  channel  of  divine  influence. 

854  Chapter  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  loo  Donne  upp  on 
Beaddingbroc  on  halgan  welle.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  364 
They  [the  Irish]  have  a  great  opinion  of  holy-well's,  rocks, 
and  caves.  1793  in  Arckxol.  XI.  127  The  bath  near  one  end 
of  the  church  of  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  .was  more  likely 
to  have  been  a  holy  well.  1846  R.  HART  Eccl.  Rec.  (ed.  2) 
224  Holy  wells  are  occasionally  found  in  churchyards.  1871 
TYIOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  195  Cornish-folk  still  drop  into  the  old 
holy  wells  offerings  of  pins,  nails,  and  rags. 

Holyworkfolk :  see  HALIWERFOLK. 

Holy  Writ.  [See  HOLT  a.  and  WRIT.]  Holy 
writings  collectively ;  spec,  the  Bible  or  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  earlier  times,  sometimes  including 
other  writings  dealing  with  sacred  subjects. 

1:900  tr.  Hilda's  Hist.  it.  xvi.  [xx.J  (1890)  152  /Efter  bon  be 
halite  writu  sprecacS.  c  iaoo  Vices  <y  Virtues  15  We  findeS  on 
hali  write.  alzz^Ancr.  R.  98  Aseholi  writsei<5,  'horespeche 
spret  ase  cauncre  '.  c  1305  St.  Kenelm  258  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
54  pe  pope  nam  bis  hoh  writ,  a  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk. 
App.  iv.  90  Wib-outen  witnesse  of  noli  writ  Wisdam  weore 
hit  non.  r  I40OMAUNDEV.  '1839)  xii.  i36Thei  hanGospelles 
and  the  Prophecyes  and  the  Byble  wnten  in  here  Langage, 
Wherfore  thei  conne  meche  of  Holy  Wrytt.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  in.  iii.  324  Confirmations  strong,  As  proofes  of  holy  Writ. 
1700  DRYDEN  Cock  fy  Fox  380  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in 
holy  writ.  1714  POPE  Wife  of  Bath  346  And  close  the  sermon, 
as  beseem'd  his  wit,  With  some  grave  sentence  out  of  wholly 
writ.  1805  COLEBROOKE  in  Asiat.  Res.  (1808)  VIII.  483 
Writers  on  ethics  sometimes  draw  from  the  Vedas  illustra- 
tions of  moral  maxims,  and  quote  from  their  holy  writ 
passages  at  full  length,  in  support  of  ethical  precepts.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  245  To  Nature  and  to  Holy 
Writ  Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit. 

II  Horn  (h<7"m).     Also  homa.     [Pers.  ^y»  ham, 

Zend,  haoma,  =  Skr.  sffma.']  The  sacred  plant  of 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Parsees  ;  also  its  juice : 
originally  the  same  as  the  SOMA  of  the  Vedas. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  35  And  hom  s\\eet  herblet  of  immortal 
life  Sipped  till  transmutehestood.  ttStF.JJMjJaPartttnan 
i  Nov.  844/1  Under  the  name  of  homa,  the  part  which  this 
liquid  [the  juice  of  the  soma,  or  acid  asclepiasj  plays  in  the 
offerings  of  the  Parsees  is  almost  equally  conspicuous.  1870 
RoCK^yV-rf.  Fabr.  238  That  tree-like  ornament.. seems  the 
traditionary  form  of  the  Persians'  '  hom'.  1878  MRS.  PALLI- 
SER  tr.  Jacqitemart's  Hist.  Furniture  468  Hom  or  sacred 
palm  depicted  upon  Persian  textiles.  1886  Edin.  Rei'.  July 
151  A  shrub  of  homa  on  an  enamelled  gold  vase. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1881  E.  W.  WEST  Pahlai'i  Tuts  n.  165  note,  This  twig 
a  small  fragment  of  which  is  pounded  with  the  Horn-twigs 
when  preparing  the  Horn-juice. 

Horn,  obs.  f.  HOME;  var.  llEnpron.,  OAr.,them. 

Homacanth:  see  HUMO-. 

Homage  (hfrm'-dj),  sb.  Also  3-5  omage,  5-6 
hommage,  (5  crron.  homoge,  umage,  ymage). 
[a.  OK.  ommage,  homage,  humage  (1 2th  c.),  mod.F. 
hommage  (formerly  omiiage  =  Pr.  homenatgt.  S[>. 
homcnage  :— late  L.  hominaticitm  (in  Du  Cange1), 
f.  homo,  Aomin-  man:  see -AGE.  The  (late)  OE. 
equivalent  was  mann-rii'dcn  :  see  MAXILKR] 

I.  In  Feudal  Law,  Formal  and  public  acknow- 
ledgement of  allegiance,  wherein  a  tenant  or  vassal 
declared  himself  the  man  of  the  king  or  the  lord  of 
whom  he  held,  and  bound  himself  to  his  service. 

Phrases.  To  do  (*t mak<\,  render  homage;  to  resign 
kamagfi  formally  to  renounce  allegiance. 

£•1290  Bektl  600  in  i  Homage  he  scholde 

don  to  him.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7987  So  b.u  bis  Macolom 
..Dude  king  willam  omage,  &  biconi  is  man  al  out.  13.. 
Guy  '•  :  -e  be(>  &  to  me  swore, 

Omagc  je  schul  me  ber-fore.     1:1400  J  n'aine  ff  Ga-.  • 
And  evermar  to  be  bir  fret,  ,le  he  to  that  hende. 

CI470  Hi  SPY  WaUaa  \.  116  King  Kduuard.  .thar  he  gat 
ymagc  of  Scotland  swne.  1548 

To  rangne  to  hym  all  the  homages  and  fealties  dewe  to  him 
askyng.  1597  SKI  v.,  Weeown 

na  homage,  bot  onely  fidclitic  ..  Homage  concernis  service 
specially  in  wcirfare,  to  the  quhil,. 
1670  MILTON  Hiit.  Kng.  i.  fi85ii  23  H.  „  that 


Hand  to  hold  of  him  as  in  Homage.     1843  CARLVLE  Past  fy 

/''-.  ii.  xi,  Coming  to  do  homage  fur  his  Father's  land.    1867 

.  I.  iii.  99  Homage  was  there  ;  for  the 

relation  of  oery  man  to  hia  Lord  was  a  relation  of  homage. 

b.  Jf omage  ancestral  (see  quot.  if y?'.    Homage 

feudal,  liege  (see  quot.  1 856).  New  homage,  homage 

by  an  alienee  or  his  successors,  as  distinguished 

from  homage  ancestral,     Plain  homage  (see  quot. 

1727-41%     Simple  homage  —  feudal  homage. 

\ti  1481  LITTI.KION  Ten.  n.  vii.  (1516)  Biv,  Tenure  per 
homage  auncestrell.]  1595  Rastcll's  E.vpos.,  Homage 
.'.',  is  where  a  man  and  his  ancestours  of  time  out 
of  mind,  did  hold  their  land  of  their  lord  by  homage.  1628 
COKE  On  Lift,  loob,  I  think  there  is  little  or  no  land  at  all 
at  this  day  holden  by  homage  auncestrel.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  riftin  Homage,  or  homage  of  a  fee,  where  no 
oath  of  fidelity  is  taken.  1851  BURRILL  Law  Diet.  575 
Simple  homage;  that  kind  of  homage  which  was  merely  an 
acknowledgment  of  tenure,  with  a  saving  of  the  rights  of 
other  lords.  1856 Boui'icr's  Law  Diet.  (ed.  6)  I.  588  Homage 
was  liege  and  feudal.  The  former  was  paid  to  the  king,  the 
latter  to  the  lord. 

C.  An  act  of  homage;  a  render  or  money  pay- 
ment made  as  an  acknowledgement  of  vassalage. 

1 1432-50  transl.  Ii '  igden  (Rolls)  1 1. 89  Tenauntes  were  wonte 
to  yelde  theire  wepens  for  an  homage  in  the  firste  commenge 
of  newe  lordes.J  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnjfe  71  Euery  yeare 
about  Lent-tide,  the  sherifes  of  Norwich  take  certayne  herring 
pies  ..  and  send  them  as  a  homage,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
xxxviii.  (1726)  68  He  is  contented  with  a  white  Mule,  and 
Purse  of  Pistoles  about  the  Neck,  which  he  receives  every 
year  for  a  Herriot  or  Homage.  1661  in  Tighe  &  Davis  Ann. 
/r/Wi<7?-(i858)  II.  302  To  indeavour  to  take  off  the  some  of 
36/1'.  6s.  charged  as  a  homage  dew  to  his  Matie.  1774  T.WEST 
Antiq.  Furness  (1805)  109  Rents,  services,  homages. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  owning  allegiance ;  spec,  in 
Eng.  Law,  the  body  of  tenants  attending  a  manorial 
court,  or  the  jury  at  such  a  court. 

21300  K.  Horn  1497  pe  king  and  his  homage  Jeuen 
Arnoldin  trewage.  1x577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Comtnw.  Eng.  11. 
xvii.  65  [In  a  manorj  his  tennantes  being  sworne  make  a 
lurie  which  is  not  called  the  enquest,  but  the  homage.  1620 
J.  WILKINSON  Courts  Baron  143  You  shall  sweare  that  you 
as  Foreman  of  this  Homage  . .  shall  duely  inquire  and  true 
presentment  make.  Ibid.,  Then  call  the  rest  of  the  Homage 
and  sweare  them.  1804  Occurr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  84  Court  of 
Piedppudre.  Before  the  steward  of  Bartholomew  fair  and 
a  special  homage.  Ibid.,  The  homage  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.  1865  Spectator  7  June  9/2  With  the  consent  of 
the  '  homage ',  i.  e.,  of  his  copyholders. 

3.  Jig.  Acknowledgement  of  superiority  in  respect 
of  rank,  worth,  beauty,  etc. ;   reverence,  dutiful 
respect,  or  honour  shown. 

1390  GOWER  Cm/.  I.  249  The  yonge  ladie  was  forth  fet, 
To  whome  the  lordes  done  homage.  1450-70  Golagros  $ 
Gaw.  283  Thair  gat  he  nane  homage  For  all  his  hie  parage. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  25  b,  To  do  homage  and 
honour  to  almyghty  god.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  ii.  43 
Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine,  Nor  to  her  bed  no 
homage  doe  I  owe.  1671  MILTON  P.  K.  n.  376  All  these 
are  ^Spirits  of  air,  and  woods,  and  springs,  Thy  gentle 
ministers,  who  come  to  pay  Thee  homage,  and  acknowledge 
Thee  their  Lord.  1785  BURNS  Cottar's  Sat.  Nt.  xviii,  The 
parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay.  1803  MACKINTOSH  De/. 
Peltier  Wks.  1846  III.  272  They  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
reluctant  homage  to  the  justice  of  English  principles.  1823 
CHALMERS  Serin.  I.  417,  I  offer  them  the  homage  of  my 
respectful  Congratulations.  1856  EMERSON  F.nf.  Traits, 
Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  11.  68  There  is  no  country  in  which  so 
absolute  a  homage  is  paid  to  wealth. 

4.  altrib.    and  Comb.,  as   hoinagf-breaker,  -fee, 
-gift*  -penny  ;  homage-doing  adj. ;    homage-jury, 
the  jury  at  a  manorial  court. 

cis86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXII.  iv,  The  kinges  of 
Tharsis  homage  guifts  shall  send.  1623  LISLE  /El/ric  on 

0.  ff  N.  Test.  Ded.  xiv,  If  after  him  . .  Be  under  thee  such 
homage-breakers  found.     1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Numb.  xv.  20 
Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake,  As  an  homage-peny,  as  acknow- 
ledging God,  the  chief  Lord  of  all.     1686  in  Tighe  &  Davis 
Ann.  Windsor  (1858)  II  421  Paid  to  Sr  Thomas  Duppa  the 
homage  fee  1 6  06  8.     1729  JACOB  Lam  Diet.,  Homage  Jury, 
is  a  Jury  in  a  Court  Baron,  consisting  of  Tenants  that  do 
Homage  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee.    1864  BURTON  Scot  Air.  I. 

1.  19  [He]  called  this  homage-doing  King  his  vassal. 
Ho'mage,  v.     f  f.  prec.  sb. ,  or  ad.  F.  hommager 

(Cotgr.),  r  hommage  (see  prec.).] 

f  1.  trans.  To  render  or  pay  as  a  token  of 
homage.  Obs. 

.11592  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1866)  I.  112  Every  man  must 
homage  his  heart.  1662  Cou  LEY  Ci~:  War  63  To  her  great 
Neptune  homag'd  all  his  streams,  And  all  the  wide-stretch'd 
ocean  was  her  Thames. 

1 2.  intr.  To  pay  homage.   Obs. 

'59*  Nobody  Q  Someb.  240  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  11878) 
I.  286  Servants  homaging  And  crying  Ave.  1636  HEYWOOD 
Love's  Alislris  n.  Wks.  1874  V.  115  To  whom  Jove  some- 
times bends. .  Mars  homageth,  and  Phebus  will  submit. 

3.  trans.  To  do  homage  or  allegiance  to. 

1632  I.mioow  Tra-'.  ix.  380  To  Court  I  camu,  and  homan'il 
Royall  James.     1677  (In. TIN  Dcmnnol.  ( 1867)  178  How  he 
liy  f..wl-.  amifi'.ln.'s.     1773J.  Ross  /•>,!.'• 
!  or  him  ihe  L'niverse.  .and  all  Creation  ought 
To  homage  without  teasing.     1862  CAKI.YI  K  /->r.//.'.  C,l.  i\. 
i\.  111.  146  I  Ion  Carlos  .  .  styles  himself  '  King  of  the  two 
Sltlln:s'    ,\v!i  ,    cs  a-s  such. 

t  Ho'mageable,  a.  Obs.  ff.  HOMAGE  sb.  + 
-Aui.K.  ci.  obs.  F.  AeaunageaUt.']  Bound  to 
render  homage. 

.1645  llo'Ai  i  i.  /,,//.  i.  ii.  xv.  116551  85  He  of  Holland  being 

.was  the  more  potent.     Icitt.  i.  vi.  .\ii. 

dyofl'.ar;  fur  which  be  is  )•  lo  the 

of  France,  as  he  is  to  the  Emperor  for  Lorain.     1764 

..  Reg.  169/1  Great  and  small  homageable  fiefs. 


t  Ho'magely, adv.  Obs.  rare"1.  In  5  homage- 
liche.  [f.  as  prec.  -f-LY^.]  By  way  of  homage. 

(1420  Chr.'n.  I' Hod.  St.  210  And  b1  homagelyche  to  hym 
bey  dedoil  so  abeyje. 

Homager  (Vmidxai).  Also  5  omager(e, 
homegere,  homyger,  d  homagier.  [a.  OF.  hom- 

inagcr,  -ier,  f.  hommage  HOMAGE  :  see  -EH.-.] 

One  who  owes  homage  or  fealty  ;  one  who  holds 
lands  by  homage. 

Crtnvn  homarer,  the  crown  of  a  vassal  king.  Liege 
ttomager'.  cf.  HOMAGE^,  i  b. 

?rix4oo  Arthur  133  Kynges-.pat  were  to  hym  Omager. 
a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  the  Scottes  122  Pardy,  ye  were  his 
homager  And  suter  to  his  parlement.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  69  The  Camuni.  .did  seruice  as  homagers  to  them.  1608 
D.  T.  Ess.  J'ol.  fr  Mor.  71  They  would  acknowledge  them- 
selves . .  liege-homagers  for  it  to  the  Crowne  of  France.  1610 
Grii.i.iM  Heraldry  iv.  i.  (1660)  269  This  Kind  of  Crown  .. 
some  have  given  il  the  name  of  a  Crown  Homager  1769 
De  Foe's  Tour  Ct.  Brit.  (ed.  7!  IV.  293  The  Isle  of  Man  .. 
for  several  Generations,  has  belonged  to  Families,  who  have 
been  Homagers  to  the  Crown  of  England  for  it.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  I.  iv.  231  Before  long  we  find  him 
again  the  faithful  homager  of  King  Lewis. 

b.  spec,  in  Eng.  Law,  A  manorial  tenant. 

1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675)  7  Homagers  of  Court 
ought  to  enquire  in  this  Court,  c  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives 
Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  282  All  of  them  homagers  to  the  Castle 
of  Berkeley.  1714  SCROGGS  Courts-leet  (ed.  3)  159  The  Oath 
of  a  Stranger  in  the  Lord's  Court  to  the  Homagers.  1889 
JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  v.  225  The  homagers  were  afraid 
to  give  a  verdict  against  the  steward. 

c.  fig.  Cf.  HOMAGE  sb.  3. 

ci4oo  Rom.  Rose  3288  Whanne  thou  were  maad  the 
omager  Of  God  of  Love  to  hastily.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  fy  Cl. 
i.  i.  31  Thou  blushest  Anthony,  and  that  blood  of  thine  Is 
Caesars  homager.  1673  Lady's  C'<z//.  i.  v.  §  34.  43  Interest 
.  .should  render  her  an  homager  to  that  omnipotent  power. 
1877  MRS.  CHAPMAN  in  Ht.  Martineau's  Autobiog.  III.  101 
The  newspapers  were  zealous  heralds  and  homagers. 

t  Horuagy.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  med.L.  homa- 
gium,  f.  F.  hommage  HOMAGE.]  Allegiance ; 
rendering  of  homage. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  11.  Irel.  72  We  have  given 
also  unto  him  for  his  homagy  and  service,  the  Cantred. 

Homalogonatous  (h^maloigp-natas),  a.  Or- 
nith.  [f.  mod.L.  Homalogonatai  (see  below),  f.  Gr. 
&IM\us  even,  level,  ordinary  +  -f6fv,  yovar-  knee : 
see  -CDS.]  Belonging  to  Garrod's  division  Homalo- 
gonato  of  birds,  comprising  those  which  have  a 
rcctus  femoris  or  ambiens  muscle  in  the  leg. 

1872  COUES  Key  N.  Amir.  Birds  (1884)  195  Passeres  have 
no  ambiens  . .  Birds  having  it  are  homalogonatous  or 
'  normally-kneed '. 

Homalographic  (hfMnalffigra-fik),  a.  (erron. 
homolo-.l  [f.  Gr.  6/Jia\6s  i^see  prec.)  +  GRAPHIC  : 
cf.  F.  homalographique.} 

1.  Geog.  Delineating  in  equal  proportion  ;  applied 
to  a  method  of  projection  in  which  equal  areas  on 
the  earth's  surface  are  represented  by  equal  areas 
on  the  map  or  chart. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Hotnolographic projection.  1866  PROCTOR 
Handbk.  Stars  22  The  problem  proposed  by  Babinet,  and 
solved  by  Cauchy,  of  the  hpmolographic  (or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  equigraphic)  projection  of  maps  ;  that  is  of  the 
construction  of  maps  in  which  all  areas  shall  be  correctly 
given.  —  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  54.  429  The  homolographic 
projection  of  the  globe. 

2.  Anat.   (See  quot.  1886.) 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Honralographic  Hiethod,  Le  Gendre's 
name  for  a  mode  of  exhibiting  or  representing  the  anatomical 
structures  by  making  plane  sections,  if  possible,  on  a  frozen 
body.  1889  J.  M.  DUNCAN  Left.  Dis.  ll'om.  .\x.\.  (ed.  4) 
250  He  has  shewn  it  in  a  homalographic  section  made  on  a 
woman  recently  delivered. 

Ho'inaloid.  Geom.     f  f.  Gr.  6/ia\6s  (see  above) 

+  -OIL).]  A  homaloidal  space  of  any  number  of 
dimensions  ;  a  '  flat'. 

1876  CLIFFORD  in  Prof.  Land,  ftath.  Soc.  VII.  67  On  the 
free  motion  under  no  forces  of  a  rigid  system  in  an  «-fold 
homaloid. 

Homaloidal  {hpmaloi-dal),  a.  Geom.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  plane ;  flat :  see 
quots. 

1875  PROCTOR  Fain.  Sci.  Stud.  (1882)  21,  I  personally  have 
often  found  relief  from  the  dreary  infinities  of  Homaloidal 
space  (that  is  space  where  straight  lines  are  straight  and 
planes  plane. .)  in  the  consoling  thought  that,  after  all,  this 
other  may  be  the  true  state  of  things.  1885  C.  L.  MORGAN 
Springs  of  Ci'tutuct  n.  iii.  79  The  space  that  we  know  is 
practically  homaloidal.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be 
theoretically  homaloidal — that  is  to  say,  it  is  possible  that 
the  shortest  path  between  two  points  may  not  be  an  abso- 
lutely straight  line,  but  a  very,  very  little  curved. 

II  Hoilialoptera  (hpmalc-ptera),  sb.pl.  Entoni. 
[mod.L..  f.  Gr.  d^aXos  (see  above)  +  irrepoc  wing.] 
A  division  of  dipterous  insects,  in  Leach's  classifica- 
tion. Hence  Homalo  pterous  a.,  belonging  to  the 
Homaloptera. 

1817  LEACH  Zool.  Misc.  III.  60  Order  16  Omaloptera. 
1835  KIRBY  /lab.  fy  ftisf.  At:im.  II.  xx.  317  The  Howalnf<. 
tera  (Forest-fly, etc. I  called  also  /'u/'i/'arn.  \&nChamberi,' 
.v.,  All  the  Homaloptera  are  par.! 

Ho  maloste'rual,  a.  Ornith.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
L.  stern-urn  breast-bone  +  -AL.]  Having  a  flat  keel- 
less  sternum  or  breast-bone  ;  rathe. 

Homarilie  (hp'marain  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  mod.L. 
}Io warns,  generic  name  of  the  lobster,  f.  F.  homard 


HOME. 

(formerly   homar,  a.  ON.  humarr,  Da.  hummer') 
lobster.]     a.  adj.  Related  to  or  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  lobster,     b.  sb,  A  crustacean  of  the    ' 
genus  ffomarus  ;  a  lobster. 

,880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  316  Whether  a  given  crustacean 
belonged  to  the  Astacine,  or  to  the  closely  allied  Homarine 
group.  Ibid.,  Whether  the  crustacean  in  question  was 
a  marine  Astacine,  or  a  true  Homarine. 

Homatomic,  Homaxonial :  see  HOMO-. 

Homber,  obs.  var.  HAMBABGH. 

14,1  Nottingham  Rec.  II.  88  Ad  faciendum  hombers. 
Ibid.,  Ad  artem  de  hombermaker.  ,523  [see  HOLME]. 

Hombloek,  obs.  form  of  HEMLOCK. 

,578  LYTE  Dodoens  ii.  Ixix.  238  It  is  good  for  them  that 
haue  taken  excessiuely  of  the  iuyce  of  Homblocke. 

Hombre,  var.  OMBRE. 

Home  (ho»m),  s//.1  and  a.  Forms:  1-2  him, 
3-5  (j~)  horn,  (3-4  hoom,  4-5  hoome),  4-  home, 
(5~7  whome,  6  whom)  ;  north,  and  Sc.  3-5  ham, 
4-  hame,  (5  hem.  5-7  hayme,  6  heme,  6,  9 
heame,  7  haim,  9  haam).  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
ham  =  OFris.  him,  OS.  hem  (MDu.,  Du.  heem\ 
OHG.  heim  (MHG.,  Ger.  heim),  ON.  heimr  dwel- 
ling, world  (Sw.  hem,  Da.  A/em),  Goth.  Adims  fern., 
village.  Cf.  Lith.  kcmas,  kaimas,  village,  home- 
stead, OPruss.  caymis  village;  Skr.  ksemas  safe 
dwelling,  f.  *ksi  to  dwell  secure. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  Teutonic,  the  ace.  case  was  used 
without  a  preposition  (accusative  of  direction)  like  L.  downm, 
with  the  sense  '  to  one's  house,  to  home ' ;  and  the  dat. 
(=locative),  OHG.  heimi,  keime,  MHG.  heime,  OS.  heme, 
in  the  sense  '  at  home ',  L.  doml.  The  former  usage  survives 
in  'go  home',  where  HOME  is  now  treated  as  an  adv.] 

A.  sb.  fl.  (Only  in  OE.  and  early  ME.)  A  vil- 
lage or  town,  a  collection  of  dwellings  ;  a  vill 
with  its  cottages.  Obs. 

£900  tr.  Bzda  u.  xiv.  [xvi.]  (1890)  146  He  rad  betweoh  his 
hamum  o3be  be  tunum.  90,  O.  E.  Clinn.  an.  901  /Ebehvald 
saet  binnan  baem  ham  mid  b,-em  monnum  be  him  to  jebu^on. 
c  1205  LAY.  19455  pa  wes  Verolam  a  swicie  kinewuroe  horn. 

f  b.  An  estate,  a  possession.  Obs. 
£•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  22  Wxs  forSon  hxbbend 
monigra  homas  vet  Eehta  \_possessiones\.  c  1000  /EtFRic 
Gen.  xlvii.  20  J?a  his  ciptun  ealle  hira  hamas  for  baes  hun- 
gres  micelnyssa.  c  1205  LAY.  19537  Ne  laeten  je  naeuere  bas 
hjeSene,  bruken  eoure  names. 

2.  A  dwelling-place,  house,  abode;  the  fixed 
residence  of  a  family  or  household ;  the  seat  of 
domestic  life  and  interests ;  one's  own  house ;  the 
dwelling  in  which  one  habitually  lives,  or  which 
one  regards  as  one's  proper  abode.  Sometimes 
including  the  members  of  a  family  collectively; 
the  home-circle  or  household. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  xiv.  2  In  hus  fadores  mines  hamas 
menija  sint  [Ags.  G.  maneja  eardungstowa;  Vulg.  man- 
siones].  971  Blickl.  Ham.  25  Se  ham  is  ^efylled  mid  heofon- 
Hcum  gastum.  c  1000  Laws  of  A^tkelbirht  c.  3  (Schmid)_Gif 
cyningaet  mannes  ham  drinczS.  1:1175  Lamb.  Ham.  49  Riche 
men.  .be  habbeS  feire  buses  and  feire  hames.  <:  1275  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  170  Al  hit  wolle  agon.  His  lond  and  his  hus  and  his 
horn,  a  1300  Cursor  M,  5619  Noght  fer  fra  be  kinges  hame. 
,393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xli.  46  God  is  nat  in  bat  horn,  c  1440 
Promp.  Pa.ni.  244/2  Hoome . .  maticio.  c  1489  CAXTON  Smuts 
ofAymon  xxviii.  588  All  the  sike . .  retourne  to  theyr  home  in 
goode  helthe.  1605  SHAKS.  Learn.  \.  r26, 1  best  thought  it 
fit  To  answere  from  our  home,  a  ,667  COWLEY  Elegy  in  Eng. 
Poets  (1810)  VI  I.  61  There  banish'd  Ovid  had  a  lasting  home. 
«,83S  MRS.  HEMANS  Homes  of  Eng.  i,  The  stately  homes 
of  England  !  How  beautiful  they  stand.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hut.  Eng.  iii.  I.  351  That  attachment  which  every  man 
naturally  feels  for  his  home.  ,871  FKF.EMAX  Norm.  Conq. 
IV.  xvii.  81  [He]  returned  to  the  home  which,  almost  alone 
among  princely  homes,  supplied  a  model  for  lowlier  homes  to 
follow.  1894  H.  DiU'MMONU  Ascent  Man  390  Sacred  and 
happy  homes.. are  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  moral 
progress  of  a  nation. 

b.  trans/.  Applied  to  the  dwelling-  or  resting- 
place  of  animals  or  things. 

,774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  v.  i.  (Squirrel),  It  continues 
for  some  hours  at  a  distance  from  home,  until  the  alarm  be 
past  away.  182,  BYRON  Heaven  ff  Earth  \.  i.  155  Foam, 
Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd  From  his  unfathomable 
home.  1864  WOOD  (title)  Homes  without  Hands,  being  a 
Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals.  ,893  SIR  R. 
BALL  Story  of  Sun  295  To  rend  this  stone  from  the  home 
where  it  was  originally  placed. 

c.  The  usual  contents  of  a  house  ;  a  houseful. 
,887  Charity  Organis,  Rev.  III.  No.  34.  369  The  creditor 

relies. .on  the  power  of  selling  up  the  'home'.  ,888  7Y;//t's 
,6  Oct.  3/2  He  emigrated  to  America,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  with  a  home  of  furniture. 

3.  (Without  qualifying  word  or  plural.)  The  place 
of  one's  dwelling  or  nurturing,  with  the  conditions, 
circumstances,  and  feelings  which  naturally  and 
properly  attach  to  it,  and  are  associated  with  it. 

The  absence  of  the  article  is  prob.  connected  historically 
with  the  constructions  at  home,  to  go  home  (both  in  OE.), 
from  home  (ri3po);  but  it  appears  also  to  be  connected 
with  the  generalized  or  partly  abstract  sense,  which  includes 
not  merely '  place '  but  also  '  state ',  and  is  thus  construed  like 
youth,  wedlock,  health,  and  other  nouns  of  state. 

1:1460  Towneley  Myst.  xiv.  212  In  euery  place  he  shall 
haue  hame.  ,546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prav.  11867)  9  Home  is 
homely,  though  it  be  poore  in  syRht.  ,611  COTOR.  s.v. 
Poiivoir,  When  all  is  done  home's  homelie.  ,616  S.  WARIJ 
Coalefr.  A  Itar  (1027),  True  zeale  loues  to  keepe  home.  18,3 
BYRON  Corsair  in.  xviii,  Oh  !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of 
home?  1822  J.  H.  PAYNE  San.?,  Home,  Siueel  Home,  Be  it 
ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home.  1858  HAWTHOKNE 
Fr.  t,  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  51  This  life  of  wandering  makes  a 


349 

three  days'  residence  in  one  place  seem  like  home.  1882 
A.  W.  WARD  Dickens  vii.  223  He  was  most  English  in  that 
love  of  home  to  which  he  was  never  weary  of  testifying. 

4.  fig.  In   various   connexions,  referring  to  the 
grave,  or  future  state  :  the  '  long  '  or  '  last '  home. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  9195  To  by  long  home 
shall  bou  wende.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  32  Quhene 
he  sal  cume  til  his  lang  hame.  1535  COVERDALE  Eccl.  xii.  5 
Man  goeth  to  his  longehome.  ,588  SHAHS,  'lit.  A.  i.  i.  8; 
These  that  I  bring  vnto  their  latest  home.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  204  A  deadly  flux  ..  brought  that 
religious  Gentleman  . .  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  to  an 
immortall  home.  172*  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  218 
Preparing  for  our  removal  hence  to  pur  long  home.  1833 
I.  TAYLOR  Faiteit.  iii.  70  Whatever  is  spurious  is  marked 
already  for  oblivion,  and  moves  on  to  its  home. 

5.  A  place,  region,  or  state  to  which  one  properly 
belongs,  in  which  one's  affections  centre,  or  where 
one  finds  refuge,  rest,  or  satisfaction. 

1348  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  ^38  b,  He  subdewed  Wales,  -and 
broughte  that  unruly  parte  to  his  olde  home  and  aunciente 
degree.  1567  THROCKMORTON  Let.  to  Eliz.  9  Aug.  in  Tytler 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  270  They  [the  Hamiltons]  account 
but  the  little  king  betwixt  them  and  home,  who  may  die.  1589 
WAKNER  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxii.  (16121  160  His  Brothers  twaine, 
his  Nephewes  twain,  and  Neeces  three  did  stand  Betwix 
himselfe  and  home.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  iv.  i.  57 
A  Randeuous,  a  Home  to  flye  vnto.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  x. 
1085  Till  we  end  In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home. 
1873  LYTTON  Kenclm  Chillingly  ll.  xv,  Wherever  woman 
has  a  tongue,  there  Mrs.  Grundyhasa  home.  iBS+Conti'iHp. 
Rev.  Mar.  315  In  the  Church  of  England  he  found  a 
satisfying  home. 

6.  One's  own  country,  one's  native  land.     Used 
by  Britons  abroad,  by   inhabitants  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  formerly  by  those  of  British  descent 
in  the  U.  S.,  for  Great  Britain  =  the  mother-country, 
the  '  old  country '.     (Cf.  at  home  :   lib.) 

1595  SHAKS.  "John  n.  i.  31  Till  then  faire  boy  Will  I  not 
thinke  of  home,  but  follow  Armes.  1601  —  A  Us  Well  II.  v. 
71  That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home.  1755 
WASHINGTON  Let.  to  Aug.  Washington  Apr.  (Bartlett),  My 
command  was  reduced,  under  a  pretence  of  an  order  from 
home.  ,8,7  BROUGHAM  in  Par!.  Deb.  I.  545  Whether  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  from  home,  or  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  local  governments.  1837  Lett.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  92 
Home  always  means  England  ;  nobody  calls  India  home. 
,886  FROUDE  Oceana  (ed.  2)  78  The  Controller . .  had  many 
questions  to  ask  about  '  home '  and  what  was  going  there. 

7.  The  seat,  centre,  or  native  habitat ;  the  place 
or  region  where  a  thing  is  native,  indigenous,  or 
most  common. 

1706  PRIOR  Ode  to  Queenys  Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the 
home  of  War.  ,87,  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  125 
The  return  of  the  Conqueror  was  ushered  in  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  vii.  §  5.  386  The  South  and  the  West  still 
remained  .  •  the  great  homes  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
activity.  ,886  POSNETT  Comp.  Lit.  iv.  ii.  258  Sicily,  then,  was 
the  real  home  of  bucolic  poetry. 

8.  An  institution  providing  refuge  or  rest  for  the 
destitute,  the  afflicted,  the  infirm,  etc.,  or  for  those 
who  either  have  no  home  of  their   own,  or  are 
obliged  by  their  vocation  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  home  of  their  family. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  81  (Hoppe)  These 
birds  are  not  admitted  into  the  Sailors'  Home.  1863  S.  Low 
Charit  Lond.  31  The  Home  for  Confirmed  Invalids.  Ihd. 
Index  312  Home  for  Aged  Annuitants.  1897  Whitakers 
A  tut  282  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  for  Orphan  Waifs.  Ibid. 
285  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London. 

9.  In  games:    The  place  in  which   one  is  free 
from  attack  ;  the  point  which  one  tries  to  reach  ; 
the  goal. 


Hoyle,  Backgammon  141  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bring 


horse  go. 

10.  The  accusative  retains  its  original  use  after 
a  verb  of  motion,  as  in  to  go  or  come  home  (  =  L.  ire, 
venire  domuni) ;  but  as  this  construction  is  other- 
wise obsolete  in   the  language,  home  so  used  i 
treated  practically  as  an  adverb,  and  has  developed 
purely  adverbial  uses.     See  HOME  adv. 

11.  At  home.     a.  At  or  in  one's  own  house,  or 
place  of  abode.     (In  OE.  often  =  '  in  the  house  , 
as  distinct  from  outside.) 

805-3,   Charter  in  O.E.  Texts  444  Of.higpi  sememim 


hame  IS..  Coir  de  L.  256  At  home  ne  oweiiyu  irevc, 
none,  On  forfeyture  on  lyff  and  londe.  ,484  CAXTON  fables 
ofAlfonce  (1889!  M  A  lytyl  catte  which  she  hadde  at  home 
iio4  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Imitatione  I.  xx.  (1893)  168  lo  byde 
- 


io4  ATKVNSO      r.  .       . 

at  whome.  ,573  J-  SANFORD  If0,,,-s  Kccreat.  (1576  1  =20 
When  the  Catte  is  not  at  home,  the  Myce  daunce  ,6,6- 
,708  [see  CHARITY  9].  a  ,63,  DONNE  Lett.  (1651!  44  Na 
rail  and  inborn  charity,  beginning  at  home  ,7,*  S-IEKLK 
Stec'  No  431  F  3,  1  had  not  been  long  at  home  w  th  bun. 
,820  W  IRV.NG  Sktck  St.  I.  39  There  is  still  a  little  *orld 
of  love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch. 

"™  "°Sht' 


e  , 

fie     c  ,440  York  Myst.  xlv.n.  360 

youre  eris  ,e  hidde,  Voure  helpe  to  bame  was  no,t  at  hame 
,796  BUKMEV  Mem.  AMastasio  I.  70  A  sure  sign  that  youi 
head  is  at  home. 


HOME. 

b.  In  one's  own  neighbourhood,  town,  country, 
etc.  ;  in  one's  native  land.  (Opp.  to  abroad.}  In 
the  mother-country,  in  England.  (Cf.  sense  6. 

The  application  has  gradually  widened  from  uses  in  which 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  prec. 

ci386  CHAUCER  I'ral.  512  He..dwellelh  at  hoom,  and 
kepeth  wel  his  folde.  1:1400  Destr.  Tray  9337  Oure 
buernes  .  .  bat  might  haue  leuet  in  hor  lond,  as  lordes  at 
hame.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Ediv.  11'  195  b,  That  he  then 
myght  do  at  his  pleasure,  bothe  at  home  and  in  outward 
parlies.  1678  WANLEY  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  93.  467/2 
Unfortunate  in  his  Wars  at  home  and  abroad.  1751  in  J.  F. 
Hageman  Hist.  Princeton  (1879)  I.  59  The  administration 
of  his  Excellency,  .has  been  disadvantageous^  represented 
to  the  ministry  at  home.  1873  C.  ROBINSON  iV.  6".  Walts 
105  To  all  who  are  struggling  to  get  on  at  home  and  yet 
can  hardly  keep  their  heads  above  the  water..  we  say.. 
come  out  to  this  Land  of  Plenty. 

C.  At  one's  ease,  as  if  in  one's  own  home  ;  in 
one's  element.  Hence,  Unconstrained,  unembar- 
rassed ;  familiar  or  conversant  with,  well  versed  in. 
15,3  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (rs68)  II.  811  In  his  custo- 
die,  where  he  might  recon  himselfe  at  home.  1528  TIN- 
DALE  Answ.  Sir  T.  More  57  The  mayde  was  at  home  also 
in  heuenly  pleasures.  1787*  G.  GAMBADO'  Acad.  Horsemen 


.  23  e  compete  manner  n  wc  ey  appear  o  e  a 
home  at  the  table.  1860  W.  GORDON  Dearest  Mamma  n 
Pray  make  yourselves  at  home,  gentlemen.  1878  Bosw. 
SMITH  Cartilage  376  In  politics  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  home.  1886  RUSKIN  Prxtmta  I.  v.  171  More  at 
home  on  the  hills  than  in  the  counting-house. 

Hence  ai-homtisk,  al-liomeness  :  see  AT  HOME. 
d.  Conventionally  understood  as  =  Accessible  to 
callers  ;  prepared  to  receive  visitors.     Hence,  used 
as  a  formula  inviting  company  to  an  informal  re- 
ception.    See  also  AT  HOME  sb. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tuicl.  N.  I.  v.  117  If  it  be  a  suit  from  the 
Count,  I  am  sicke,  or  not  at  home.  What  you  will,  to 
dismisse  it.  1710-13  SWIFT  Jrnl.  to  Stella  (K.  O.),  The 
Minister  is  not  at  home,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  lie.  1760 
C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  II.  i.  i.  7  Turning  to  the  footman, 
'  I  thought,  sirrah  (said  she),  that  I  was  not  to  be  at  home 
this  evening  !  '  Ibid.  ii.  10  You  know  your  company  is 
always  welcome.  I  am  always  at  home  to  you_!  178* 
COWPER  Progr.  Err.  167  Their  answer  to  the  call  is—  Nat 
at  home.  1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  xli,  The  Marchioness 
of  Steyne  would  be  at  home  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  upon 
a  given  day.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  7  Sept.  3/2  Mrs.  S.  is  At 
home  '  first  and  third  Mondays.  1898  Card,  Mrs.  M—  .  At 
Home,  Randolph  Assembly  Rooms,  Monday,  February  2ist, 
9  to  ii  o'clock.  R.  S.V.  P.  Notice,  Owing  to  a  recent  bereave- 
ment Mrs.  —  will  not  be  at  home  on  Thursdays  at  present. 

Hence  '  not-at-home  ',  the  intimation  or  arrange- 
ment that  one  is  not  accessible  to  visitors. 

1874  T.  HARDY  Madding  Crmud  I.  ix.  123  Not-at-homes 
were  hardly  naturalized  in  Weatherbury  farm-houses. 

12.  From  home.     Away  from  one  s  house  or 
place  of  abode  ;  not  at  home  ;  abroad.     ^_fig.  Ill  at 
ease,  out  of  one's  element.     (See  also  quot.  1573.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3350  Ysaac  was  not  fra  hame.  1573 
T.  SANFORD  Hours  Recrcat.  (1576)  "3.  '  come  fr°™  h°™c' 
that  is,  I  neither  winne  nor  lose.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Penniless  Pilgr.  1  1883)  27  Her  husband  being  from  home. 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1757)  II.  77  Y°u  are  never 
from  Home,  if  you  have  such  a  Horse  under  you.  1738 
JOHNSON  London  225  Sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from 
home.  1886  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Green  Pleasure  ft  Grey 
Grit/  111.  vi.  113  Having  run  away  from  home. 

13.  Nearer   home.     a.  /;'/.  Nearer   one's   own 
dwelling-place   or   country,      b.  Jig.  In   or    into 
closer  relation  or  connexion  with  oneself  ;  so  that 
one  is  more  closely  touched  or  intimately  affected. 

1577  HARRISON  England  in.  ii.  (1878)  ll.  13  Peradventure 
we  might  haue  found  the  same  necrer  home.  1709  Reft. 
Satkmnffl  Serm.  22  The  Dr.  ought  to  look  nearer  home. 
1712  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  415  T  10  In.  .China,  as  in  Countries 
nearer  home.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  167  There  are 
whole  countries  too,  such  as  India,  or,  nearer  home,  Ireland. 

14  at  trib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  apposi- 
tive,  etc.,  ^home-address,  -breeding,  -haven,  -island, 
-lesson,  -name,  -tree,  -woe  (tr.  Ger.  heimweh).  -wor- 
ship -wreck.  Also,  in  sense  To,  for,  or  towards 
home,  homeward,  as  home-bree-.e,  -correspond;,,/, 
-letter  -longing,  -wind:  cf.  HOME  adv.  8  a. 

1886  MRS.  HUNGERFORD  Lady  VataorlKs  Dfmumif, 
\xiii  (1888)  156  If  you  will  give  me  his  'home  address. 
rife  H  H  .  DixoN  Field*  Fern  IV.  v.  90  There  ,s  no  'home 
breeding  to  any  great  extent.  .823  EMILY  1  A.LOR  «.  Jg 
O,™  iS  Her  full  sails  catch  the  'home-breeze  joyfully.  1887 
ERKOLL  Ugly  Duckling  III.  ix.  .43  Something  like  -home- 
comfortabltness.  -840  LONG..  in  Life  (iBoi,  1.  ,59,  1  hope 

I  shall  be  a  better  'home-correspondent  than  I  have  been 
hitnertofore      1852   SUSAN  WARNER  Qtatcfy  (1853)  I.  219 
Without  one  sowing  or  home-like  touch  from  any  -home. 
feeling  within,     a  1618  SYLVESTER  Paradox  agst  .  Litcrne 
725  As  hee  sees  his  ship  her  "home-haven  enter  safe      ,88, 
ll'orUti  Sept   I,/2MisSP...hasopeneda"home-hosP,tal 
in  Weymouth  Street.    1887  .V/  '  .  -W=    Home 
lessons,  also,  are  longer  and  more  exact!  ns  than  with  u.. 
,894  H   NISBK.  ll«sl,  CirFi  Rom.  2,2   Have  you 
»hotn"letter  ready?     .822-34  Good's  S,«,fy  Jf;;:. 

II  W7  'Home-longing,  when  at  a  remote  distance   from 
one's   friends  and    country.    .  ,886    ,ll,,str.    Lond,  N™ 
27  Nov   569  Her'home  name  Uj  '  it).'  Prim  .  .--Mary  .     1649 
ft   !>AN,El.97V«««*.,  He,,,   r.  ,-xvii.  .  Soe  fa.  re  .  Devided 

as  hee  shall  not  heare  »Home.whindnge8.     1855  Lc 

,     2,4  Ruler  shall  you  be..  Of  the    'homc-wmd. 
,s£  R.   KH.LING  Barrack*.   Batta  •  '      v     1  he 

it  Wind    inured.  .Me  men   call   the    Home-Wind 
bring  the  English  home.     ,879  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Conscience  l.  iii,  A  -home-wreck  and  a  soul  cut  adnft. 


HOME 

b.  In  same  sense  as  K.  i. 

1597  D.\NitL  tVr-.  Wars  vii.  Hi,  Th'  ayde.  home-disobedi- 
ence would  afford.  1602  CARLW  Cornwall  II.  (1811)  234 
Afflii  ^-!ieiL;hbotirs.  1621-31  L.u  n  .SVr'.  Scnn. 

(1847)   86    He   may   have   leisure   from    home-cares.     1641 
BROV  \\'ks.  iS-j   III.  iSt   Such  \v.v,  his 

love  to  keep  me  a  home-Man.  1740  1.  CLAKKI 
I'su.'h  >ed.  3)  204  This  is  an  objection .. against  a  Home- 
Education.  iSoa  Ediit.  Rci\  I.  80  The  home-group,  in 
which  his  infancy  was  spent.  1853  Miss  .SHKPPAKD  Cli. 
Auckestfrl.  7  A  domestic  presence  oTpurity,  kindliness,  and 
homc-heartedness.  1856  KANE  Ant.  Eifl-  II.  viii.  85 
Bonsall  and  Kane  took  the  entire  home-work  on  themscK  es 
today.  1870  MORRIS  Eari/t.y  Par.  II.  in.  78  All  folk 
unto  the  homestead  draw.  And  noted  how  a  homeman 
there  Turned  round  unto  the  hillside  bare.  1878  .V. 
Ktv.  CXXVII.  354  Some  features  of  home-life  in  France. 
1883  Evang.  Ma*.  Aug.  -,49  The  dictating  of  a  letter  to  the 
home-circle.  1886  RUSKIS  l'i-rtcri!,i  l.xi.  571  Moth  despised 
me,  as  a  home-boy,  to  begin  with.  1886  !•'.  W.  K 
Courting  Mary  Stnitk  II.  \x.  101,  I  was  too  much  of  a 
home-bird  to  be  satisfied  with  the  change. 

c.  In  same  sense  as  15.  2. 

'774  ''tr.'nt  Inclcu.  Act  3  AH  the  home-steads,  home-closes, 
and  ancient  inclosures.  1859  Gto.  ELIOT  A.  Beiie  l.  vi, 
The  calves  are  bleating  from  the  home-croft.  1870  MORRIS 
Eartkly  Par.  II.  in.  486  Over  the  homefield  toward  ths 
wall  they  drew.  1890  BOLI>RK\VOOD  Col.  Refi*rmer  (189 1)353 
They  were  fairly  on  the  sandy  home-station  track. 

d.  In  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  Wks.  (1717)  200  The  glory  lost, 
which  Home-Broils  hinder  might.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  137  Ech  region  is  furnished  sufficiently  with  home- 
physicke  of  their  owne.  1621  BACON  Hen.  I'll  76  To  set 
prices  by  Statute,  .vpon  our  Home-Commodities.  1642 
CHAS.  I  Ansr.u  Dcclur.  both  Houses  i  July  51  For  home- 
defence  of  the  Kingdome.  1713  in  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5130/6 
Neither  do  we.  .fear  any  Foreign  Rivalship  to  our  Home- 
Manufactures.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Coiinting-ho.  365 
Whether  foreigner  or  home-trader.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Affric.  Pfrth  351  The  home-market  price  was  raised.  1804 
EARL  LAUDERD.  Pub.  Wtalth  (1819)  153  In  the  home-trade. 
1887  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Home-Scrvice,  the  Channel 
service;  any  force,  .stationed  in  and  about  the  United 
Kingdom.  1889  Spectator  2  Nov.,  What  may  be  called  the 
home-missionary  spirit. 

e.  In  same  sense  as  B.  4,  q.v. 

f.  In  same  sense  as  B.  5. 

1638  FORD  Fancies  i.  i,  Speak  a  home-word  For  my  old 
bachelor  lord.  1694  CROWNE  Married  Beau  Ep.,  A  more 
blunt  expression  ..  when  they  wou'd  make  a  home-proof  of 
such  a  transgression.  1713  M'WARD  Earnest  Contend.  196 
i  Jam.)  Your  great  confidence  makes  plain  and  home-dealing 
with  you  ..  necessary.  [1711,  1881  Home-truth:  see  B.  5.] 

tg.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  concerning  oneself; 
intimate,  private,  personal.  0/>s. 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Clutrac.  (1737!  1. 170  Such  confidence  they 
had  in  this  home-dialect  of  soliloquy.  1736  UUTLER  Serin. 
Rolls  x.  195  If  this  sincere  Self-Enjoyment  and  Home- 
Satisfaction  be  thought  desirable. 

h.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  home-builder, 
-lover,  -maker,  -making,  -seeker,  HOME-KEEPEK, 
-KEEPING  ;  home-building,  -loving  adjs. 


1884  J.  HALL  Ckr.  Home  82  The  recollection,  .will  prevent 
the  young  "home-builders  from  being  paralyzed  with  sur- 
prise.^ 1815  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  Aph.  xxxvi.  d848)  I.  86 
The  *home-building,  wedded,  and  divorceless  swallow. 
1856  EMLRSON  En-;.  Traits,  Result  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  133 
Truth  in  private  life,  untruth  in  public,  marks  these  "home- 
loving  men.  1876  STOW.  BROOKE  Eng.  Lit.  S  A  home-loving 
people.  1886  rail  Mall  G.  26  Oct.  5/2  Teaching  girls  how 
to  become  good  housekeepers  and  "home-makers. 

i.  locative,  in  sense  'at  home',  with  ppl.  adjs., 
vlil.  sbs.,  nouns  of  action,  agent-nouns,  as  home- 
bated,  -built,  -fed,  -formed,  -grown,  -left,  -raised, 
-reared,  -woven,  HOME-BBEWED,  -MADK,  -SPUN  ; 
home-abiding,  -growing,  -sitting,  -staying,  -/cur- 
ing, -washing;  home-execution,  -stay  ;  home-baker, 
-brewer,  -dweller,  -patient,  -stayer,  -tarrier,  etc. 

1886  MAKV  HOWITT  in  G,l.  Words  545  The  'home-abiding 
poet  Whittier.  1870  LOWELL  Study  /PiW.  251  The  "home- 
baked  Saxon  loaf.  1490  Canterb.  City  Rt\\,  Robertus 
Dehytyngton,  *homebaker.  a  1631  DRAYTON  ty'is.  II.  586 
(Jod.)  "Home-begotten  hate.  1676  Kef.  Fr.  Cafers  4  Aug. 
in  Marvell  Growth  Pofrry  (1678)  59  With  their  own  "home- 
built  Ships.  1593  Q.  ELIZ.  tr.  Bocth.  iv.  pr.  i.  76  "Home- 
dweller  in  thy  country.  1549  COVKRDALK,  etc.  Erasnt. 
1'ar.  F.ph  Prol.,  By  foreigne,  or  *hoincdwdlil»  enemies. 
>573TussEK  Hint,  xxxiii.  (,878)  72  Fat  "home  fed  souse, 
is  good  in  a  house.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Li/*r.  I'raft.  Agric. 
(ed.4>  II.  p.  xxxviii,  The  independent  production  of  "home- 
grown wool.  1602  WABHU  Alt.  Em?.  MI.  Ixxvi,  Why  you 
Should  "home-left  luve  forget.  1801  JArf.  Jrnl.  \ .  5  A 
"home-patient  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary.  1827  Lincoln 
Cabinet  59  Persons  residing  in  Lincoln  . .  unable  to  attend 
at  the  dispensary,  shall  be  deemed  home-patients.  1866 
/.'.,.-/../'-  C-- r i/..  .  ..i  i 


of  the    People.      1728    Sv  f   76    The    guilt    of 

"homesheil  blood.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  11,-n.  I', 
ccxciii,  Enflame  "home-Miter*  by  long  Pedisre.  s  Of  their 
Atcheivments.  1655  Gl  K.VAI.I.  Chr.  in  Ann.  Ued.,  To  have 
their  Will  ready  made,  and  their  worldly  interests  set  at 
"home  slay.  1655  E.  WAir.imousE  in  E.  Terry  I'oy.  to  E. 
India  A  vij  a,  To  the  gain  of  homestayes.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  190  The  "home-tarriers  and  house-doves  that  kept 
Rome  still.  1898  It  \;tin.  Caz.  7  Apr.  3/2  A  recipe .  .for  the 

home-washing  of  lace.     1888  Century  Ma%.  XXXVI.  769/1 

Home-woven  hals,  or  knitled  caps. 
j.  dative,  instrumental   and  other  relations,  as 
home-bound,   -fraught,    -sheltered,   -tied  adjs.     k. 
similative,  as  home-sweet  adj. 

1882  MAY  CKOMMELIN  Brtwu-Eya  vi.  (1884)  69  Why  should 


350 

the  Marken  men  be  so  "homebound  ?  1853  TALFOURO  Cos- 
tiliatt  iv.  iii,  We'll  ensure  one  hour  of  "home-fraught  comfort. 
1813  MOORE  FaHes  Holy  Alliance,  etc.  104  Calm,  wedded 
affection,  that  "home-rooted  plant.  1882  H.  S.  HOLLAND 
Life  AT  Logic  (1885)  216  Its  dear  shores  and  "home-sweet 
hills.  1897  Daily  A'.ti'j  30  Mar.  8  '_•  Work  amongst  the 
'home-tied  and  crippled  children  of  London. 

B.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

These  uses  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  treated 
under  14  ;  but  home,  being  here  written  separately,  functions 
as  an  adjective  used  attriiailively;  in  sense  5  it  is  even  used 
predicatively,  and  qualified  by  adverbs  uwrt;  most,  so,  etc., 
like  an  ordinary  adjective. 

1.  Of,  relating  to,   or  connected  with  home  or 
one's   home ;   reared,  fostered,   or   carried   on   at 

I  home;  proceeding  from  home ;  domestic,' family'. 
[c  1000  .\a.r.  Lt;\/id.  1 1  244  Hani  [and]  wilda  haiima.] 
155*  Hl/LOKT,  Home  supper,  d^iliicirniuni.  1573  Tl'SSKR 
limb.  Ivi.  (1878)  127  Home  wants  to  supplie.  1641  BROME 
Jm'iallCrtw  n.  Wks.  1873  '"•  380  Home  came  I  In  my 
home  Cloaths  again.  1849  THACKFKAY  Pendennis  (1871)  624 
I!m  this  NVUS  only  a  home  pastime,  and  the  young  school- 
boy was  not  fond  of  home  sports.  1871  SMILES  Ckaraf.  i. 
(1876)  20  Its  citizens  had  no  true  family  or  home  life.  1883 
E.  BLACKWELL  Booth,  f>f  Blue  Ribbon  MWEHI.  viii.  01  Home 
comforts  [had  gone]  to  make  way  for  home  necessities.  1883 
MRS.  CUDLIP  Mod.  Housttv.  84  A  room  that  . .  had  the  real 
genuine  '  home  look '  about  it.  1886  W.  J.  TI'CKHK  K. 
Europe  308  The  entire  garments  worn  are  home  manu- 
facture and  home  tailoring. 

2.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  or  surrounding  one's 
home,  or  the  mansion  on  an  estate.    Hence,  belong- 
ing to  head-quarters,  principal ;  as  home  station. 

1662  Prm'idaice  (R.I.lKec.  (1893)  III.  17  The  high  way., 
where  John  Steere  his  bowse  standeth  and  his  home  share 
of  Land.  1699  Boston  Rec.  (1881)  VII.  236  A  great  White 
Oake  standing  neer  by  Mr.  Benja  White's  home  meadow. 
1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  t.  xii,  Keeping  in  hand  the  home 
farm  at  Donwell.  1864  TROLLOPE  Small  Ho.  Alliitfton 
(1879)  I-  7  An  inner  gate,  leading  from  the  homepaddock, 
through  the  gardens.  1886  World  17  Dec.  n  The  home 
covers  were  shot  on  Friday.  1887  Spectator  9  Apr.  495/1 
The  two  home  farms  brought  in  a  gross  revenue  of  ^250. 

b.  Home  Counties,  the  counties  nearest  to  Lon- 
don :  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex;  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  Hertford  and  Sussex. 
Home  Circuit :  the  assize  circuit  which  has  London 
as  its  centre  :  its  area  has  been  repeatedly  changed  ; 
at  present  (1898)  it  includes  the  counties  of  Hert- 


ford, Essex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Huntingdon,Cam- 
bridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  (See  Cllvci'lT  sb.  5.) 

'737  J-  Chamberlayne's  St.  Gt.  Brit.  \\.  List  Offices  162 
Clerk  of  the  Assize  of  the  Home-Circuit.  1837  Penny  Cfcl. 
VII.  195/1  The  Home  Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  i86a  TROLLOPE 
Orley  F.  (1868)  67  Mr.  Furnival  practised  at  the  common 
law  bar,  and  early  in  life  had  attached  himself  to  the  home 
circuit.  1883  H.  P.  SMITH  Gloss.  Terms  etc.  253  Home 
Circuit,  or  Soittk  Eastern  Circuit,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Herts,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex. 

C.  Belonging  to  the  county  or  locality  in  which 
a  sporting  contest  or  match  takes  place.  Home- 
and-home  applied  to  two  matches,  one  of  which 
is  played  at  the  home  or  locality  of  each  side. 

1886  Times  21  June  10/5  i  Cricket,  Gentlemen  of  England 
v.  Australians)  The  home  fielding  did  not  realize  expec- 
tation. 1886  li'i'rltt  No.  632.  9/1  The  home  crew  jumped 
away  with  the  lead,  but  the  visitors  speedily  joined  company 
with  them  again.  1888  Observer  i  J  uly  2/4  A  draw,  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  home  team.  1890  Daily  XKVS  10  Dec.  2/^ 
Somersetshire  . .  have  arranged  home-and-home  matches 
with  Surrey,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Kent  [etc.]. 

3.  Relating  to,  fostered,  produced,  or  carried  on 
in,    or  proceeding  from,  one's  own   country  or 
nation;  domestic:  opp.  to  foreign. 

[1577-87  HOLINSHEO  Chron.  I.  4/1  Diuers  other,  both 
forraine  and  home-writers.]  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  iv. 
119  He  leaue  you  to  confer  of  home  affaires.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  150  They  are  not  very  inquisitive  about 
forreigne  affaires,  they  are  content  with  home  occurrents. 
1794  T.  COXE  I'itw  U.  S.  382  To  extend  the  home  market  for 
our  agricultural  products.  1841  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manitf. 
(1862)  II.  171,  I  consider  the  home  trade  the  safest  . .  but  I 
think  the  foreign  trade  . .  the  most  extensive.  1866  A.  I.. 
PERRY  Elem.  Pol.  Econ.  (1873)  518  A  duty,  .laid  on  foreign 
hats  to  encourage  the  home  manufacture.  1885  Manck. 
Exam.  29  June  5/1  We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  home 
politics.  1886  Globe  25  Mar.  2/4  The  home  producer  com- 
plained of  foreign  goods  being  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  his  home  produce. 

b.  Treating  of  domestic  affairs  ;  dealing  with 
matters  concerning  one's  own  country,  as  contrasted 
with  foreign  countries,  or  to  the  mother-country  as 
distinguished  from  the  colonies.  Home  Office:  in 
Great  Britain,  the  department  of  the  <  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs  '  (abbrev.  Home  Secretary] ; 
the  building  in  which  its  business  is  carried  on. 

1797  Jaiob's  La-tv  Did.  s.v.  Secretary,  Secretaries  of 
State  :  for  the  Home  Department  ;  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  the 
Colonies,  etc.  1818  SCOTT  AV/-  l\i>y  vii,  The  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  the  Home  Department.  1836  (title)  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Association.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit, 
finha  II.  514  The  Home  authorities  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  Indian  Governments  the  immediate  [etc.].  1863 
S.  Low  Charit.  Land.  255  The  societies  . .  may. .  be  classed 
either  under  Home  Missionary  or  Foreign  Missionary.  1865 
DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  i.  iii,  A  recommendation  to  the  Home 
Office  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

4.  In  games  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  at  or    j 
near  '  home  ' :    see  A.  9  ;   reaching  or  enabling  a 
player  to  reach  'home'.     (Also  hyphened." 


HOME. 

1857  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  689  '2  Keep  on  your  ground, 
and  smother  these  balls  by  the  home-block,  rather  than  risk 
your  wicket  by  stepping  in  to  hit  them.  1886  M  us.  BUHNETT 
Ld.  J  auntlersy  vi.  <i888>  122  But  Mr.  Hobbs  took  me 
several  times  to  see  base-ball .,  Here  is  the  first  base  and 
that's  the  second,  and  that's  the  third,  and  that's  the  home- 
base.  Ibid.,  Once  round  the  field  is  a  home  run  and  counts 
one.  1895  rail  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  9/1  (Golf)  In  the  new  order 
of  things  this  first  hole  has  become  the  last  or  home  hole. 
1897  Bostcn  (Mau.)  Jrtil.  6  Jan.  10/1  The  horses  had  thun- 
dered down  the  home  stretch  with  a  finish  so  close  as  to 
cause  the  judges  to  wrangle  among  themselves. 

5.  That  strikes  home  ;  that  comes  home  to  one; 
searching,   poignant,    pointed  ;    effective,    appro- 
priate; to  the  point,  close,   direct.     Now  chiefly 
;    in  home   question,  home  tntth^  which   are   often 
hyphened  :  see  also  HOME-THKUST. 

Home  was  here  originally  adverbial  {hc»iie-speaking  = 
speaking  home,  home-thrust  a  thrust  homei;  see  HOME 
adv.  4,5  ;  separation  from  the  vbl.  sb.  has  led  to  its  treatment 
as  an  adj.,  and  its  extension  to  other  ,sbs.  as  in  home  truth. 
>t  16*$  FLETCHER  Faithf.  Shcplurdess  iv.  iv,  But  why  Do  I 
t  resolve  to  grieve, and  not  to  die?  Happy  had  been  the  stroke 
thou  gavest,  if  home.  1615  Bi*.  MOUNTAGU  Af<p,  Czsar.  34 
!  This  is  plaine  and  home  enough.  1643  JER.  TAYLOR  E/>isc. 
(1647)  132  An  instance  may  be  given,  full,  and  home  to  this 
purpose.  1643  HERLE  Anrw.  J-'erne  14  The  full  and  home 
testimony  of  Forteskue.  1654  H.  I/ESTRANGE  t  has.  7^1655) 
45  The  Earl  of  Bristow  . .  returned  so  home  an  answer,  as 
the  House  was  amply  satisfied  with  it.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  31  P  9  The  other,  with  a  sly  serious  one,  says  home 
Things  enough.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac  (1737)  III.  328 
If  he  has  indirectly  spoken  some  home-truth.  1783  MAD. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  9  Dec.,  This  was  rather  a  home  stroke  to  be 
Mire.  1785 /<$/<£.  16  Dec.,  It  is,  I  own,  a  very  home  question. 
1788  H.  WALPOLE  Kemin.  in  Lett.  (1857)  I.  ix.  p.  cxlii,  That 
negotiation  not  succeeding,  the  Duchess  made  a  more  home 
push.  1843  LEKEVKE  Life  Trav.Phys.  II.  i.  xiii.  16  People 
who  pique  themselves  upon  telling  home  truths.  1844  ALB. 
SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbnry  xxv.  (1886)  78  This  was  a  very 
home  question.  1881  MARY  A.  LEWIS  2  Pretty  Girls  III. 
267  \Vhat  a  nice  word  '  home  '  is,  and  everything  connected 
with  it.;All  except  home-truths.  1897  SIR  H.  GOUGH  Old 
Mem.  ii.  95  That  curious  feeling  of  victory  already  won 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  a  good  home  charge. 
Home,  sb.-  rare.  =  HOMELYN. 
1836  VARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II  420  The  Homelyn  Kay,  .. 
The  Home,  Sand  Ray,  and  Spotted  Ray. 

Home  (h0um),  adv.  Forms  :  see  HOME  j<U 
[Originally  the  accusative  cnse  of  HOME  sb.t  in  its 
primary  sense  as  the  case  of  destination  after  a 
verb  of  motion  :  cf.  L.  ire  domum  to  go  home. 
Hut  at  length  treated  as  a  simple  adv. ,  and ,  in  senses 
4,  5,  formerly  compared  homer,  homest^\ 
1.  To  one's  home,  house,  or  abode;  to  one's 
dwelling-place,  own  district,  or  country. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  vii.  53  And  his  cyrdon  ealle  ham. 
c  1070  O.  E.  Chron.  iMS.  C.)  an.  1049  Se  cing  lyfde  eallun 
Myrceon  ham.  c  ixoo  Tn'n.  Colt.  Horn.  53  King  cbirus  . . 
let  hem  . .  faren  horn  in  to  Jerusalem,  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  69  Now  gos  he  home.  t  M5°  Cov.  Alyst. 
30,  I  krepe  hem  to  my  stynkyng  stalle.  r  1450  How 
Gd.  Wif  taught  hir  Dought.  165  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  191 
Borowed  thinge  wole  home,  my  leue  childe.  1578  Notting- 
ham Rec.  IV.  181  Or  fetche  anne  wayrc  whome  vpon  the 
Sabothe  Daye.  1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  35  God  would  have 
chang'd  his  doom,  Not  forc'd  him  wander,  but  confin'd  him 
home.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiii,  I  lugged  the  money 
home.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  vi.  37 
In  their  way  home,  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Corr.  II.  208 
The  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  going  out  and  coming 
home.  1849  KIKGSLEV  Poems,  Samis  of  Dee,  O  Mary,  go 
and  call  the  cattle  hurae.  1885  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  50 
I'll  see  Miss  Ina  home. 

fig.  1581  W.  CHAKKE  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584^  Aaij,  Howso- 
euer  you  labour  to  auoyde  the  direct  course  of  disputation 
..I  must  call  you  home  by  and  by.  16*9  H.  Bt  RTON  Babel 
no  Bethel  ?,\  This  comes  home  to  my  stating  of  the  question. 
1686  W.  DE  HRITAINE  Hum.  Prud.  Ep.  Ded.,  If  the  World 
would  spend  that  time  in  active  Phylosophy  . .  and  come 
home  to  business.  1873  ELLACOMBE  Ch.  Belh  Deron.t 
Hells  Ch.  iii.  225  This  is  continued  till  the  end  of  the  peal, 
when  the  bells  are  brought  '  home'  to  their  regular  places. 

b.  To   the    home-    or   mother-country    from   a 
colony  or  foreign  possession. 

1613  PUHCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614")  523  note,  A  letter  which 
was  brought  home  by  the  last  Indian  Fleet.  1762  in  B. 
Peirce  Hist.  Harvard  (1833)  278  The  persons  who  suci!  l^r 
it  will  make  application  home  for  another  [Charter].  1874 
GAIRDNER  Lancaster  q  York  vii.  (1875)  133  The  Regent 
Bedford,  .wrote  home  to  the  government  in  England. 

c.  To  the  place  of  final  rest,  to  the  '  long  home  ' ; 
to  the  grave  ;  to  'the  place  appointed  for  all  living  '. 
To  go  home  :  to  die  (common  dialcctnlly). 

15*8  ll'Mlit/y.  Buckingham,  My  wiffe  to  bryng  me  home 
and  to  pay  my  dettes.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxxii,  But  yeaie 
sure  your  mother,  the  Lady  Countess,  is  gane  hame?  c  1855 
HARRIET  P.AKK  Hymn,  'Hear  my  prayer,  O  heavenly 
!-athcr'  v,  (niide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing,  Till 
Thine  angels  bid  me  home. 

d.  With  ellipsis  of^». 

1583  STOCK  EH  Hist.  Civ.  Warns  Ltntv  C.  i.  112  a,  The 
fugitiues  ..  had  ..  made  their  reckoning,  that  they  should 
home  to  their  houses.  1859  ("..  MKKI.IHIH  A'.  /,7'(r,V  xxi, 
'  Sh.'tll  we  home  ?'  Adrian  inquired. 

2.  It  sometimes  expresses  the  result  of  motion 
'which  is  not  expressed  by  the  verb).  =  Come 
home,  arrived  at  home,  at  home  after  absence. 

1587  HAKHISON  England  \\.  xvii.  (1877)  i.  293  They  [ships] 
will  fi«  theit  in  thirtie  or  fortie  dates,  and  home  againe  in 
Curnewall  in  other  eight  weekes.  17*6  Adv.  pi//.  A'.  . 

Secretary  would  have  me  home  with  him.  1848 
KMH.V  Pi<  Kisses  Lett.  iiBg^  I.  72  Only  twenty- two  WWKI 
more,  and  then  horn-  1870  K. 


HOME. 

PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  273  My  son  will  be  home  soon. 
1885  HOWEI.LS  S.  Laphatn  II.  i.  20  Likepeople  who  have 
been  home  from  Europe  three  years. 

3.  Technical,     a.  Naut.  Towards   or   into   the 
ship.     Hence,  of  an  anchor,  away  from  its  hold, 
so  as  to  drag:  cf.  ANCHOR  sb.  6e. 

1603  KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  724  Her  ankars  came 
home,  and  she  driven  upon  the  flats,  was  cast  away.  1711 
W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipvuild.  Assist.  165  Tumbling  home. 
1748  Anton's  I'oy.  in.  v.  334  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  brought 
home  our  anchor.  1813  Sporting  Mag.  XLII.  238  He  was 
sorry  to  inform  him  that  the  anchors  came  home.  1833  T. 
RICHARDSON  Merc.  Mar.  Archit.  13  Giving  only  six  inches 
tumble  home  of  the  topside.  1874  THEARLK  Naval  Archit. 
40  There  is  a  considerable  '  fall  home  '  to  the  ship's  side. 

b.  In  games,  sport,  etc. :  To  the  *  home  or  goal ; 
arrived  at  the  'home  ':  see  HOME  sb.  9. 

1778  C.  JONES  Hoyles  Games  Impr.  185  In  order  to  pre- 
vent B  from  getting  his  Man  home.  1812  Sporting  Mag. 
XXXIX.  184  The  ball  did  not  reach  half  home.  1855 
SMEDLEV  H.  Covtrdalt  x\\v.  I.  .beg  to  enter  a  horse  of  mine 
.  .in  order  to  discover  whether  Broth-of-a-boy  can  show  him 
the  way  home.  1897  Whitaker's  Aim,  634/1  G.  Martin, 
Essex  Beagles,  was  the  first  man  home. 

4.  Of  physical  actions  :  To  the  point  or  mark 
aimed  at ;    to  its  ultimate  position,  as  far  as  it 
will  go ;  so  as  to  reach,  touch,  or  penetrate  effectu- 
ally ;  into  or  in  close  contact ;  closely,  directly. 

1548  BRADFORD  Let.  to  Traves  12  May  in  Foxe  A.  $  M. 
(1838)  VII.  281  You  hit  me  home,  and  give  me  that  I  look 
for.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  137  God  when  he 
striketh,  smiteth  home.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  8 
Resolutely  charging  them  home,  put  them  to  flight.  16*7- 
77  FKLTHAM  Resolves  i.  xlv.  72  An  arrow,  aimed  right,  is  not 
the  worse  for  being  drawn  home.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Ma?.  16  Hawl  home  the  Top-sail  Sheets.  1677  EARL  OK 
ORRERY  Art  of  War  17  Those  will  charge  the  homest, 
who  find  they  are  strongest,  at  the  grapple.  1686  GOAD 
Celest.  Bodies  in.  ii.  403  Strike  the  Nail  homer  yet.  1692 
Capt.  Smithes  Seaman's  Gram.  \\.  xxi.i34  Put  the  Cartredge 
home  with  the  Rammer.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
s.v.,  In  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  &c.,  a  cask,  b:ile,  or  case  is 
said  to  be  home,  when  it  bears  against,  or  lies  close  to  some 
other  object,  without  leaving  any  interval  between.  1801 
NELSON  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  cciv,  Time  is 
precious,,  .strike  quick  and  home.  1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE 
Gladiators  xii.  (1864)  83  She  could  see  that  her  thrust  had 
pierced  home.  i87z-6  VOYLE  Mil.  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  Is  the 
shot  well  home?  1897  SIR  E.  WOOD  Achievem,  Cava/ryxu. 
226  That  the  squadrons  should  ride  home  on  the  enemy  as 
far  as  possible. 

b.  Naut.  Full  in  (from  the  sea),  full  to  the  shore. 

1793  SMKATON  Edystone  L.  193  Nothing  to  hinder  the 
Ground  Swells  ..  from  coming  home  upon  the  Edystone 
Rocks  uncontrouled.  1794  LD.  HOOD  5  Aug.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  Nelson  (1845)  I.  476  note,  The  wind  not  blowing  home 
to  the  shore  with  so  much  violence.  1894  Daily  A't-.cs 
6  Sept.  3/1  It  is  one  of  those  harbours  where,  as  the  sailing 
book  says,  'a  swell  is  apt  to  come  home  '—especially  with  a 
north-easterly  wind. 

6.  Jig.  To  the  very  heart  or  root  of  a  matter ;  into 
close  and  effective  contact ;  so  as  to  touch,  reach, 
or  affect  intimately;  closely,  directly,  effectively, 
thoroughly,  out  and  out.  To  bring  a  charge  home 
to  (a  person):  to  fix  it  upon  him,  convict  him  of  it. 

1542  UDALL  Erasm.  Af>of>h.  218  To  be  paied  home  ieste 
for  ieste.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LIV,  Lord . .  pay  them 
home,  who  thus  against  me  fight.  1588  J.  UDALL  Diotrephcs 
(Arb.)  25  If  they  happen  to  speake  home  now  and  then. 
1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  v.  92  No  farther  halting  :  satisfie  me 
home,  What  is  become  of  her?  1641  M.  FRANK  Stnu.t 
Christ m.  i.  (1672)  49  To  drive  that  lesson  homer.  1650  T. 
B.  Worcester's  Apoph.  43  To  bring  the  similitude  a  little 
homer.  1683  LUTTRELL  Brief  R el.  (1857)  I.  200  He  putt 
the  case  very  home  to  the  court.  1697  F.  SMITH  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Men  (Camden)  255  Wicked  enough,  .to  forge,  .old  writings 
..and  to  charge  this  home  upon  the  Monks.  1722  DE  FOK 
Moll  Flanders  (1840)  309  The  witnesses  swearso  home  against 
you.  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  The  meat  is  home 
done.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <y  It.  Jrnls.  II.  13  One  who 
cannot  get  closely  home  to  his  sorrow.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xii.  208  The  charge  is.  .not  brought 
home  to  William.  1895  F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  10  He  professes 
to  bring  home  to  me  what  amounts  to  portentous  folly. 

b.  esp.  To  come  (go)  home  to  :  to  touch,  affect, 
or  move  intimately. 

x6a$  BACON  Ess.  Ded.  Die.  Buckhm.  (Arb.)  498, 1  doe  now 

Eublish  my  Essayes;  which,  of  all  my  other  workes,  haue 
eene  most  Currant :  For  that,  as  it  seemes,  they  come  home, 
fo  Mens  Businesse,  and  liosomes.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exf>. 
Phys-  Meek.  Pref.  16  He  has  already  provided,  that  this 
piece  shall.. be  done  into  Latine,  that  so  it  may  come  home 
to  divers  worthy  Persons.  1713  STEELE  Sttflitkftt.  No.  48. 
313  Applause  must  never  come  quite  home  to  them.  1769 
y unfits  Lett.  xvi.  71  There  is  no  precedent,  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings ..  which  comes  entirely  home  to  the  present  case. 
1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  IX.  106/2  It.. comes  home  to  the 
heart  with  a  refreshing  and  harmonizing  power.  1864  CAH- 
LYLK  Fredk.  Gt.  xii.  xii.  IV.  274  That  Walpole  will  probably 
be  lost,  goes  much  home  to  the  Royal  bosom.  1871  FREEMAN 
in.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xviii.  211  Whose  tale,  .comes  more 


deeply  home  to  us  than  anything  else  in  the  local  history. 
3.  To  «  oneself  ;  hence,  t  to  one's  normal  condi- 


tion ;    to   consciousness,    sense,  self-control,   self- 
possession  (obs.}. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  269  Whiche  may  not 
longe . .  beare  such  eleuacyons  of  the  soule,  but  anone  calleth 
it  home.  1576  FLEMING  PanopL  Epist.  Ep.  Ded.  F  iij  b, 
Having  called  home  my  wandering  witts.  1614  BP.  HALL 
Recoil.  Treat.,  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  21.  131  That  great 
King  . .  now  comming  home  to  himself  . .  complames,  that 
[etc.].  1660  FULLER  Mi.rt  Contempl.  (1841)  244  Manasseh  . . 
came  home  to  himself,  and  destroyed  the  profane  altars  he 
had  erected.  1645  QUART, ES  Sol.  Recant,  vii.  43  Call  home 
thy  selfe :  Inspect  thy  selfe  anew. 


351 

7.  Phrases,      a.   To   bring  oneself  home,   to   be 
brought  home,  comf,  get  home :  to  recover  oneself 
(financially),  recoup  oneself,  regain  one's  position. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  II.  i.  ii.  9  Her  patroness.. 
having  lost  every  rubber  ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  several 

;  by-bets  which  she  made  to  bring  herself  home.  1782  Miss 
IkiRNEY  Cecilia  Vlil.  viii,  He  has  taken  a  very  good  road  to 
bring  himself  home  again.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Aleut. 
11807)  \.  256,  I  believe  he  got  home  pretty  well  upon  the 
sale  of  it.  1831  SCOTT  Abbot  Introd.,  The  book-seller,  .is  at 
once,  to  use  a  technical  phrase, '  brought  home',  all  his  outlay 
being  repaid.  iBteSo  English  (N.  V.)  14  They,  .determined 
to  let  this  particular  race  be  their  getting-home  stakes.  1895 

I  Miss  BRADDON  in  H'esttn.  Gaz.  6  Nov.  1/3  The  publisher. . 
has  to  consider  whether  he  can  '  come  home '  upon  the 
publication  of  a  book  by  a  new  writer. 

b.  To  call  home :  to  publish  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage of ;  to  '  ask  in  church  '.  dial. 

1891  T.  HARDY  Tess  (1892)  267  You  was  not  called  home 
this  morning.  1893  E.  SLOW  Wiitsh.  Gloss. 

t  c.  To  come  short  home :  to  fail  to  reach  home 
(as  the  aim  or  goal  of  effort)  ;  to  come  to  grief ; 
so  to  come  home  by  misfortune,  etc.  Obs. 

1548  HAI.I.  Chron.,  If  en.  VI 175  b,  The  erle  of  Warwicke 
had  come  to  short  home  to  tel  these  Tidynges,  if  the  duke 
.  .might  have  had  his  awne  will.  1596  HARINGTON  JA  /,i.-;/. 
Ajax  (1814)  36  An  hundred  thousand  of  them  came  home  by 
weeping-cross.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxiv.  xiii.  861  Many 
of  his  enemies  were  caught  up  and  came  short  home. 
a  1610  HEAI.EY  Cebts  1.1636)  154  He  that  either  refuseth  it 
or  misapplyeth  it,  comes  home  by  unhappinesse  and  ruine. 
1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Phifos.  III.  (17011  87/2  Take  heed  your 
Herd  come  not  short  home.  1722  Die  KOK  Col.  7**^'(i84o) 
230  They  very  often  came  short  home,  for  the  Germans  had 
the  better  of  them. 

8.  Comb.    a.  In  sense  '  to  one's  home,  home- 
wards ',   with   nouns   of  action    (esp.   vbl.   sbs.), 
agent-nouns,   verbs,   and    participles ;    as    home- 
arrival,  -bringing,  -calling,  -farer,  -going,  -march, 
-return,  -sailing,  -writing;    home-bring,   -revoke 
vbs. ;  home-borne,  -bound,  -brought,  -faring,  -speed- 
ing, -taking  adjs.     Also  HOME-COME,  -COMING. 

a  1000  in  Mone  Gtoss.  357  (Bosw.)  Ne  hi  beo|>  hambroht  ne 
^exwnode.  1493  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (8  May)  §  it  (1814)  234 
For  the  honorabill  hamebringingofa  Queue.  1586  WARNER 
Aib.  Eng.  iv.  x.xii.  109  To  winne  and  weare  the  home- 
brought  Spoyles.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  60  My  wife 
. .  Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  returne.  1591  SVLVK.STER 
Dtt  Barttis  i.  iii.  974  Weening  to  home-revoake  him  With  a 
love-potion.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvi.  200  T'attend  the 
home-turne  of  my  neerer  kind,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover 
Prol.  14  Our  home-bound  voyage,  a.  1670  SPALDINC,  Tronb. 
Chas.  7(1829)  8 1  The  committee ..  would  come  and  visit  their 
College  in  their  home-going.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xv.  The 
home-driven  poniard  of  Roland  Grseme.  1838  Miss  PARDOE 
River  ff  Desert  II.  52  The  salutation  of  the  home-speeding 
mariner.  1849  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Marg.  Maitlattd  xxii,  The 
sorting  of  my  things  for  our  homegoing.  1870  W.  BINNIE 
in  Spurgeon  Treas.Dav.  Ps.  xlv.  Introd., The  home-bringing 
of  Christ's  elect.  1891  MORRIS  AViw  fr.  Xir.vherc  i.  9  As 

j    the  homefarer  caught  sight  of  it. 

b.  In  senses  4  and  5  :  with  ppl.  adjs.,  as  home- 
charged,  -directed,  -driven,  -hunted,  -set,  -thrusted ; 
with  nouns  of  action,  as  home-charge,  -push, 

(    -speaking. 

1609  R.  BARNERD  Faith/.  Sheph.  71  This  home-speaking 
is  the  sharpe  edge  of  the  sword.  1611  Bp.  HALL  Serin. 
xxxiv.  Wks.  1837  V.  462  The  Canon  is  fully  and  home- 
charged,  a  1657  LOVELACE  /Vt-;«j  (1864)  203  Like  a  glorious 
general,  With  one  home-charge  lets  fly  at  all.  a  1683  OLD- 
HAM  Poet.  lt'/is.  (1685)  4  That  its  each  home-set  thrust  their 
bloLid  may  draw.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  202 
My  aunt  was  displeased  at  this  home-push.  1755  J.  N. 
SCOTT  Ess.  transl.  Homer  16  Struck  brave  Agcnor  with 
home-thrusted  Spear.  1814  Sporting  Mag.  XLIV.  147  The 
most  ingenious,  home-directed ..  cuts. 
Home  (hJ»m),  v.  [f.  HOME  j/'.l] 

1.  intr.  To  go  home.  (Cf.  elliptical  use  of  HOME 
adv.  id.) 

1765  [see  HOMING  vbl.  si.  2],  1862  (see  HOMING///,  a.]. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Aug.  6  One  bird  [swallow]  homed 
from  Paris  in  ninety  minutes.  1893  Nat.  Observer  14  Oct. 
550/1  Your  tourist  is  homing  from  abroad. 

2.  To  have  one's  home  or  dwelling-place,  dwell. 
1831  J.  BREK  St.  Herbert's  Isle  etc.  160  He  homed  where 

man  had  immortal  grown.     1890  R.  BRIDGES  Shorter  1'oems 
in.  13  Dost  thou.  .home  in  our  creations? 

3.  trans.  To  establish  in  or  furnish  with  a  home. 
1802  SOUTHEY  in  C.  C.  Southey  Life  (1850)  I.  195  When 

I  am  housed  and  homed.     1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1854)  174 
Homed  and  heavened  within  the  embrace  of  God.    1864  <.>tt. 

II  \>rds  792/2  As  colonists  or  as  settlers  [they]  have  homed 
themselves  all  the  world  over. 

Home-bom,  a.     Born  or  produced  at  home ; 
!    of  domestic  or  native  origin  ;  native. 


unloyal  and  discontented  runagates.  1611  SPEED  Hist.Ct. 
Brit  v.  iii.  §  15  Gildas  our  ancientest  home-borne  writer. 
1734  WATTS  Rtliii.  Jvv.  (17891  106  This  wicked  pride  is 
a  home-born  and  domestic  enemy.  1871  EARI.F.  Phitol. 
Eng.  Tongue  §  142  Even  in  the  home-born  words. 

tb.  fig.  Homely,  uncultured  ;    =  next  2.   Obs. 
1589  NASHE  Ded.  to  Greene's  Menaphon(\A>.}  10 Though 
their  home-born  mediocritie  be  such  in  this  matter. 

Home-bred,  a.    [HOME  sb.  14!.] 

1.  Bred  or  reared  at  home ;  often  synonymous 
with  home-born  :  native,  indigenous  ;  domestic. 

1587  HARRISON  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  I.  148  Conserues  of 
old  fruits,  forren  and  home-bred.  1592  SHAKS.  /  ,-n.  f.  Ad. 
764  A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife.  1609 


HOMELESS 

BIBLE  (Douay)  G?n.  xvii.  12  As  wel  the  homebred  shal  be 

i-il,  as    the    bought    servant.       1661   STII.LISGFL. 

(trig.  -Viii r,   m.  ii.  §  2  The  native  and  home-bred  Greeks, 

such  as  Aristotle  and   Kpi-  uru--.      1791    NKWIK    Tour  Eng; 

,7  There  are  no  home-brc.d  ayues.      1869  1 
Norm.   Cong.   (1876)    III.    xni.    308    Foreign    invaders    or 
home-bred  r-  i 

2.  Of  homely  breeding;  lacking  breadth  of  cul- 
ture and  experience  ;  unpolished;  unsophisticated. 

i6oa  CARF.W  Cornwall \i8ui  172  Not  only  the  homebred 
multitude,  .but  even  persons  of  the  belter  calling.  1691 
NORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  340  The  young  Home-bred  Htir  that 
thinks  his  Father's  Mannour  a  considerable  part  of  the 
World,  is  sent  abroad  to  see  more  of  it.  1758  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  4g  f  2  A  story. .which  will  strike  a  home-bred 
citizen.  1827-48  HARK  Guesses  Ser.  n.  (1873)  520  Home- 
bred wits  are  like  home-made  wines,  sweet,  luscious,  spirit- 
less, without  body,  and  ill  to  keep. 

Home-brew,  [f.  HOMI:^. +  BKE\V.^.]  Home- 
brewed ale,  beer,  or  other  beverage.  Also_/f^. 

1853  KANE  Gtinnell  R,\-p.  xlvi.  11856  429  A  str 
manly  home-brew  of  the  best  language  in  the  world.  1874 
LOWELL  Agassiz  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV.  no  The  cider  of  the 
Judge's  wit  i  Ripe-hearted  homebrew*.  1886  T.  HARIJY 
Afiiyt>r  Casterl>r.  I.  119  You  can  have  some  home-brew  if 
you  want  to,  you  know. 

Home -brewed,  <*•  [f.  HOME  s/>.  14  i.] 
Brewed  at  home  or  for  home  consumption,  absol. 
Home-brewed  ale,  etc.  AlsoySg". 

*754  Connoisseur  No.  26  F  4  Every  hedge  ale-house  that 
promises  good  home-brewed.  1771  SMUU.KTI  Huinf>h.  Cl. 
8  June,  The  sparkling  beverage  home-brewed  from  malt  of 
my  own  making.  i8i«j  SCOTT  C,i<y  M.  xxiv,  Home-brewed 
ale  of  excellent  quahiy.  1883  J.  PARKFR  J'yne  Ch,  107 
What  he  called  '  real  old  English  home-brewed  '. 

fig.  1808'  C.  HOGG  '  [E.  S.  VwM.T?\.Wiss-U\l General  182 
One  Whitepot,  a  very  good  sort  of  a  home-brewed  general. 
1894  Law  Times  XC'VII.  587/2  Sir  Richard  Malins  ..  dis- 
pensed a  home-brewed  equity  of  his  own. 

t  Home-come.  Obs,   --  HOME-COMING  sb, 

nooo  ^ELntic  How.  \.  80  ./F.fter  5aes  w;elhreowan  ham- 
cyme,  t  1230  Hali  Meid.  31  [pu]  hauest  a^ain  his  ham 
cume  sar  care  &  eie.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg-  Saints,  Johannes  64 
pe  quhilk.  .[scho]  ^arnyt  his  name-corn  in  be  land,  c  1440 
Bone  i'lor.  1744  Tythandes.  .of  my  lordys  home  come. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneisy.\.  i.  122  This  is  our  hamecom  thou 
de.syrit  lang. 

Home-comer.     One  who  comes  home. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  Mistress  Stuart  Lett.  (1671)  353 
My  blessing,  .be  on  the  home-comer. 

Ho'me-coming,  sb.  [t.  HOME  adv.  8  a.]  A 
coming  home,  arrival  at  home. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  I  us  v.  503  pat  may  fynde  at  myn 
homcomyni?,  Crisseide  comyn  !  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.St\n'- 
tary  \\.  (1625)  72  Let  them  rest  untill  my  home  comming. 
1772  MACKENZIE  Man  of  World  \\.  ix.  (1823)  475  The  maid 
sat  up  to  wait  their  home  coming.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  iii, 
First  to  welcome  my  home-coming.  1894  Daily  .\'t-ws  12 
Nov.  5/7  The  homecoming  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and 
his  bride  to  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Abercorn  family. 

Ho'me-comiug,  a.  [f.  HOME  adv.  5,  8  b.] 
That  comes  home  to  one ;  effective  ;  impressive. 

1867  A.  THOMSON  Sk.  Script.  Char.  33  The  most  valuable 
and  homecoming  of  all  evidences. 

Home-felt,  a.  [f.  HOME  adv.  5.]  Felt  i  at 
home',  intimately,  or  in  one's  heart. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  262  A  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
1718  POPE  Choms  Youths  fy  I'irg.  34  What  home-felt  rap- 
tures move.  i8aa  W.  IKYING  Braccb.  Halt  11845)  ?75 
Whatever  is  most  homefelt  and  delightful  in  rustic  life. 
1860  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Hcb.  Poetry  (1873)  139  Worship., 
homefelt  -  national— near  to  the  heart  of. .  the  worshippers. 

Homeish :  see  HOMISH. 

Ho'me-keeping,  a,  [HOME  sb.  14  h  and  i.] 
That  keeps  or  takes  care  of  a  home ;  that  keeps  or 
remains  at  home,  home-staying. 

1591  SHAKS.  TwoGent.  i.  i.  2  Home-keeping-youth,  haue 
euer  homely  wits.  i8a6  Miss  MITFORU  l'i//iigv  Ser.  u. 
(1863)  258  An  eldest  sister,  .a  home-keeping  Maitha  North. 
1888  Daily  News  26  Sept.  6/1  The  sun  of  an  Indian  summer 
— no  home-keeping  Englishman  knows  what  that  means. 

So  Ho'me-keeping  sb. ;  Ho-me-keeper,  the 
keeper  or  guardian  of  a  home. 

1598    FLORIO,   Man$ioHarot   a  homekeeper,   a   housling. 

1846  GKOTE  Greece  \.  \.  (1862*  I.  47  We  find  ascribed  to 

]    her  ..  attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping.     1898  Pop. 

.     Sci.  Monthly  LI  I.  534  Oikology,  from  it-  Greek  derivation, 

includes  also  family  life   or  homekeeping.     1898  Ckicago 

Advances  Jan.  75/1  A  living  homekeeper's  thoughtful  care. 

Homeland  (hJi'rnlyend  .  The  land  which  is 
one's  home  or  where  one's  home  is  ;  one's  native 
land.  In  earliest  use  attrib.  =  HOME  sb.  14  d. 

1670  BLOME  Treat.  Trav.  ff  Traff.  53  Another  sort  of 
Merchants,  which  may  be  termed  Homeland-Traders., 
who  drive  a  trade  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ^833'-  |.;fvi  "!; 
f-'nnat.  v.  130  A  homeland  dense' 


sionnry  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  385  [Nebraska]  was  the  native  home- 
land of  the  buffalo. 

Homeless  ;ht>a-mles),  a.  [f.  HOME sb.  +  -LESS.] 
1.  Having  no  home  or  permanent  abode.  Usually 
of  persons ;  hence  transf.  of  their  condition,  etc. 


o    p ,  ,        . 

(In  quiit.  1615  quasi-adv.  in  comb.) 
1615  CHAPMAN'  Odyu.  \.  94  His  daughter  'tis,  who  holds 

1   V. 


HOMELESSLY. 

2.  Affording  no  home  or  dwelling-place. 

1797  MRS.  RADCL  M,  Guin;.:  forth  into  a  new 

and  1  181*  J.  WILSON  fat  i\f  Paints  n.  455 

Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  homcK 

HenceHo'melessly  adv.,  in  a  homeless  condition, 
without  a  home.  Ho'melessness,  homeless  con- 
dition. 

1619  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  286  Who  o'er  this  scene  of 
clay  Once  wandered  homelessly.  1848  DICKENS  Dombty 
xlvni.  Forgetful  of  her  homelessness.  1861  K.  VAUGHAN 
'icon/.  41  His  life  of  poverty  and  homeli 

Homelet  ;hyu-mlet).  [f.  HUME  sb.  +  -LET.] 
A  tiny  or  diminutive  home. 

1855  WAUGH  Lane.  Lift-  (1857)  192  In  the  hilly  parts., 
many  tiny  homelets  of  past  age-;  still  stand. 

t  Ho'melilxede.  In  5  homlyhed.  [f.  HOMELY 
a.  +  -hed(e,  -HEAD.]  Homeliness,  familiarity. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  246  Loue  be  companye 
of  poore  folk,t  &  holde  here  manerys  in  homlyheil. 

Ho'iuelike,  a.  [f.  HOME  sb.  +  LIKE  a.]  Like 
or  resembling  home ;  suggestive  of  home  ;  homely. 
Hence  Ho  melikeness. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biogr.Lit.  98  A  more  home-like  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language.  1858  MRS.  OLIPHAXT  Laird  of 
y or  law  II.  209  An  unexplainable  something  of  familiarity 
and  homelikeness.  1886  MRS.  ALKXANDKK  I>y  Worn.  Wit 
1.  ii.  61  It  is.. not  too  fine  for  use,  and  supremely  home- 
like. 1887  EDNA  LVALL  Knight-Errant  II.  ix.  215  Its  air 
of  comfort  and  homelikeness. 

Homelily  (h0u-miili),  a,iv.  [f.  asnext  +  -i.v- ] 
In  a  homely  manner. 

1489  Barbour's  Bruce  xvu.  4  (MS.  E)  He  resauit  thame 
hamlyly  \MS.  C  richt  gladly,  ed.  1616  tenderly].  1556  J. 
HKYWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  xxxv.  7  To  talke  trewly  and  homlily. 
1687  SH  \mvELL  yui'enal  53  A  People  who  lived  plainly, 
homelily,  and  virtuously.  1755  JOHNSON,  Homelily,  rudely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness  (hemlines1),  [f.  HOMELY  a.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  homely ; 
f  familiarity,  intimacy  (obs.)  \  t  kindness,  kindli- 
ness (obs.} ;  simplicity,  plainness  ;  lack  of  beauty. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  Fosterand  barnes  wib 
hamlynes.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  11880)462  Crist  bicliptide 
^onge  and  pore  in  tokene  of  his  homelynesse.  <r  1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  F  720  Ouer  greet  hoomlynesse  engendreth  disprei- 
synge.  £"1449  PECOCK  AY/r.  244  Forto  cleue  to  a  thing  . . 
and  sit  for  to  haue  noon  homelynes  with  the  same  thing 
were  an  vnchereful  thing.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Episi. 
304  With  homelines  of  style  and  basenesse  of  phrase.  1656 
Bi>.  HALL  Occas.  Mcdit,  (1851)  55  Homeliness  makes  less 
shew,  and  hath  less  danger.  1764  HURD  Dial.  Uses  of 
For.  Trail.  (R.>,  I  have  never  heard  that  the  loveliness  of 
her  form  is  impaired,  or  even  disgraced,  by  the  homeliness 
of  her  habitation,  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  n.  iii.  (1862) 
107  Life  in  the  country,  .presenting  a  picture  of  simplicity, 
homeliness,  and  quiet.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  vi.  II. 
69  She  well  knew  that  she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested 
freely  on  her  own  homeliness. 

t  Ho'meling.  Obs.  [f.  HOME  sb.  +  -LING.] 
A  home-born  inhabitant ;  a  native,  b.  attrib.  or 
adj.  =  Indigenous,  native. 

1577  HARRISON  England  11.  ix.  (1877)  i.  189  So  long  as 
ournomelings  had  the  dominion  of  this  lie.  1609  HOLLAND 
A  mm.  MareelL  xxn.  viii.  200  The  homeling  inhabitants  cal 
it  Achileos-dromon.  a  1649  UUUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  Poems  Wks. 
(1711)  37  Which  (hoinelings)  from  this  little  world  we  name. 

Home-lot.   U.S.   =  HOUSE- LOT,  HOMESTEAD  .5. 


.  .one  portion  of  Grownd  called  an  hill  or  Hand  as  it  lyeth 
to  his  home  lott.  1714  in  Temple  and  Sheldon  Hist.  North- 
field,Mas$.  (1875)  134  The  rear  of  said  home-lots' fence  shall 
have  one-half  of  said  fence  to  be  accounted  as  Public  Fence. 
1875  TEMPLE  &  S.  Ibid.  13  Every  engager  for  the  First  and 
Second  Settlements  received,  in  addition  to  a  home-lot, 
a  share  of  these  interval  lands.  1895  J.  WINSOR  Afississ. 
Basin  293  Twelve  families  were  soon  picking  out  their  home 
tots  along  its  banks. 

Homelty-joinelty :  see  HUMBLETY-. 

Homely  (htffmli),  a.  Forms  :  see  HOME.  [f. 
HOME  sb.  +  -LY!.  Not  recorded  in  OEM  but  the 
cognate  word  exists  in  OFris.  hSmeltki  OHG. 
hdm  e}ttcht  ON.  heimiligr  (Da.  hemmctig).] 

fl.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  home  or  household; 
domestic,  '  family  '.  Obs. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1210  He  gef  vus  to  be  his  homly 
hyne.  11366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1373  Many  boomly 
trees  ther  were,  That  peches,  coynes,  and  apples  bere.  1388 
WYCLIF  Gal.  vi.  10  To  alle  men  ;  but  most  to  hem  that  ben 
homliche  of  the  feith.  1483  C,ith.  Angl.  172/2  To  make 
Hamely,  domtsticare.  1552  LATIMKR  Serin.  $  Reni.  (1845) 
40,  I  heard  say,  that  there  were  some  homely  thieves,  some 
pickers  in  thU  worshipful  house.  1577  HARRISON  England 
in.  vii.  11878)  ii.  44  Dogs  of  the  homelie  kind,  are  either 
shepheards,  curs,  or  mas  tiffes. 

2.  Become  as  one  of  the  household  ;    familiar, 
intimate  ;  at  home  with.     Now  rare  or  arch. 

c  1375  -$V.  Leg.  Saints^  Xinian  853  pis  mane,  bat  vas 
hamely  Vith  hyme.  c  1380 >  WYCLIF  .Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  13 
To  be  more  homely  wi|j  him  ban  |>ci  weren  before.  1460 
CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (1858)  201  That  he  [Mortimer]  was  ovyr 
homeh  with  the  qween.  a  1533  Lo.  UERSF.RS  Gold.  Bk,  Af. 
Aur<-l.  115461  Hij,  This  goode  emperoure  was.,  homely  with 
euery  man.  1636  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  Earlestffutti  6  July, 
Ye  see  your  father  U  homely  with  you. 

b.   Familiar,  that  one  is  '  at  home'  with.  rare. 

1880  RIDER  HAGGARD  Cleopatra  i,  When  the  matter  [she 
had  heard]  had  become  homely  in  her  mind,  and  her  fear 
bad  fallen  from  her,  she  spoke  of  the  prophecy. 

3.  Characteristic  of  home  as  the  place  where  one 
receives  kind  treatment ;  kind,  kindly.     Now  rare 
or  Obs. 
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c  1175  HARBOUR  Troy-bk.  \.  331  And  with  suete  wordys 
hnmbly  Reconfortit  thame  rytht  hertly.  ("1470  HENRY 
Wallace  viii.  1660  He  agayn,  with  humyll  hamly  cher, 
Resauit  liirn.  18676.  MACIJI  -NAH>  J  \\-ms  20  Whom  gentler, 
homelier  feelings  stir. 

4.  Such  as  belongs  to  home  or  is  produced  or 
practised  at  home  (esp.  a  humble  home)  ;  unso- 
phisticated, simple;    plain,   unadorned,   not  fine; 
everyday,  commonplace;  unpolished,  rough,  rude. 
(Sometimes  apprcbative,  as  connoting  the  absence 
of  artificial  embellishment;  but  often  apologetic, 
depreciative,  or  even  as  a  euphemism  for  '  wanting 
refinement,  polish,  or  grace'/'     a.  Of  things. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  135  Thanne  haddc  I  with  yow 
hoomly  suffisaunce  I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenaunce.  c  1475 
RanfCoilyar  112  Heir  is  bot  hamelie  fair.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  \  Some  gentylmen.  .desired  me  to  vse  olde  and 
homely  terines  in  my  translacyons.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct. 
(15801  164  Who  can  tell  if  suche  men  are  wort  he  a  groate, 
when  their  apparell  is  so  homely?  1573  TUSSER  Hitsb. 
Ixxlii.  11878)  164  Though  home  be  but  homely,  yet.  .home 
hath  no  fellow.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  96  The  Buzzar 
in  this  Towne  is  but  homely.  1711  ADDISON  tyect.  No.  119 
F  5  The  Clown  ..  clothed  his  Ideas  in  those  plain  homely 
Terms  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  natural.  1795  Cent  I. 
Mag.  607/2  The  unfortunate  King  of  Poland  ..  lives  in  a 
very  homely  manner.  1813  BYKON  Corsair  i.  ii,  Earth's 
coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 
b.  Of  persons. 

1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redetes  n.  43  $e  myssed  ten  schore  Of 
homeliche  hertis.  1426  AUDELAY  Poems  13  Hi>u  homle 
hosbondmen  here  hertys  thai  aryse.  1504  ATKYNSON  tr. 
De  Imitatione  i.  u.  (1893)  154  A  pore  homely  laborynge 
man.  1549  LATIMER  $th  Semi.  bcf.  Edu>.  II  (Arb.)  134 
In  his  persuasions  he  is  very  whomlye.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb. 
iv.  ii.  68  If  you  will  take  a  homely  mans  aduice,  Be  not 
found  heere.  1704-5  I.  MORRIS  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX. 
beg  excuse  for  being  thus  homely  and  plain.  1863 

RS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  155  A  dear  little  homely  woman. 

5.  Of  persons,  etc.  :    Of  commonplace   appear- 
ance or  features;  not  beautiful,  '  plain ',  uncomely. 
(Said  also  of  the  features  themselves.) 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  i.  89  Hath  homelie  age  th'al- 
luring  beauty  tooke  From  my  poore  cheeke  ?  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheom.  n.  xii.  §  i  (1622)  332  Some  parts  of  Man 
be.  .comely,  some  homely.  1634  MII.TUN  t  'on: us  748  It  is  for 
homely  features  to  keep  home.  1669  PENN  No  Cross  xi. 
§  10  Nothing  is  Homely  in  God's  Sight  but  Sin.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Homely,  ugly,  disagreeable,  course,  mean,  a  1797 
H.  WAUPOLE  Mem,  Geo.  II  (1847)  !"•  viii.  211  She  ..  was 
extremely  deformed  and  homely.  1873  OUIDA  Pose  are  I  II. 
161  To  bethink  themselves  of  homelier  and  humbler  charms. 
1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  P.  Carew  viii,  The  homely  vein 
running  through  her  own  four  daughters,  of  whom  not  one 
was  really  pretty  and  some  were  really  plain. 

6.  Comb.,  as  homely-featured^  -looking  wfy>. ;  also 
f  homely-man,  f  homely-woman,  a  domestic. 

c  1490  Promt.  Parv.z^^/i  (MS.  Ki  Homliman,  or  woman, 
Jonit'sticuS)  domestica.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  252  Like 
homely-featured  Night.  1864  A.  McKAY  Hist.  Kihimrnock 
99  Our  farmers  were  then  more  homely-looking  individuals 
than  at  present. 

t  Homely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  HOME^.  +-LY-  :  cf. 
MHG.  heim(e}liche] 

1.  Familiarly,  intimately. 

13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.i  3228  Down  he  broght  hir  til  his 
hows,  Hamely  als  sho  war  his  spows.  a  1340  HAMPOLE 
Psalter  iv.  i  Hamly  he  spekis  til  him.  1387  'li;i  \is\ 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  371  His  briddes.  .come^  homeliche  to 
manis  honde.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  245/1  Homly,  «i-  yn 
homly  maner,  dowestice,  familiariter.  a  1553  UDALL 
Royster  D.  i.  iv.  (Arb.  i  27  What . .  A  nourse  talke  so  homely 
with  one  of  your  worship  ?  1650  TRAPP  Comtn.  Gen.  xxxi.  34 
Presumptuous  sinners  deal  as  homely  with  the  dear  mcruies 
of  Almighty  God. 

2.  Kindly. 

1375  BARBOUH  Bruce  xvm.  546  His  frendU  thus  gat  curtail  y 
He  couth  ressawe,  and  hamely.  1508  DUNBAK  Tua.  Mariit 
It't'tnen  230,  I  . .  him  behaldis  hamely,  with  herily  smyling. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  17  There  he  was  welcom'd  of 
that  honest  syre,  And  of  his  aged  beldame  homely  well, 

3.  Plainly,    simply,     unpretentiously ;     without 
adornment  or  polish  ;  without  refinement ;  rudely, 
roughly. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  328  He  rood  but  hoomly  in  a  medlee 
cote.  1549  LATIMER  2jut  Sertti.  bcf.  Ediu.  I'/  (Arb.)  66 
Homlyes  ..  they  maye  be  well  called,  for  they  are  homely 
handeled.  155*  HULOET,  Homely,  or  after  a  rude  fashion, 
agreste.  1563  FOXE  A.  $  Af.  1077/1  Of  these  yeomen  of  the 
garde,  .the  fourth  (whose  name  was  Homes),  used  him  very 
homely,  unkindly,  and  churlishelie.  1599  H.  HUTTES  Dyets 
drie  Dinner  H  v,  It  was  very  homely  and  rudely  drilled, 
..not  in  a  limbeck.  1697  DRYDF.N  /Eneidvn.  928  Thu-,.. 
homely  drest,  He  strides  into  the  hall. 

4.  Without  reserve   or  circumlocution  ;  directly 
'  home  ' ;  straight  to  the  point ;  plainly. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  n.  1510(1559!  Sche  nolde  feyne 
But  as  his  sustir  homeli  soj>  to  seyne.  1465  Paston  Lett. 
No.  501  II.  183  For  yeve  me  that  I  wryte  tlmx  boldly  and 
homly  to  you.  1621  ELSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camdeni 
107  Yf  he  can  accuse,  lett  him  doe  yl  homely.  1688  H. 
CARE  Kings  Right  Indulg.  28  They.,  spoke  homely  of  the 
Clergy,  who  assisted  the  Pope's  proceedings,  crying  out 
upon  these  shrivled  Ribbaulds. 

Homelyn  (hJu-mlin).  Also  hommelin,  hom- 
lint  homerling.  [Origin  unascertained  :  there  is 
no  allied  name  in  the  cognate  l.ings. 

(The  suggestion  of  Jamieson  that  it  is  a  deriv.  of  ON. 
hamla,   OE.   hamelian  to   HAMULK,  mutilate,  appr 
have  no  basis  uther  than  the  similarity  of  sound.  >] 

A  fish,  the  Spotted  Ray,  Raia  m-icnlata. 

1666  MERRETT  Pinax  Reruw  Nat.  Brit.  11667}  185  Raia 
/«rT'7J,  a  Homelyn  . .  in  Cornubia,  a  Guilt  head.  1808  E. 
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DONOVAN  Brit.  Fishes  V.  ciii,  It  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
Homerling  Ray.  1810  P.  NFILL  List  Fishes  28  ijam.)  Raia 
rubns.  Rough  ray  :  Hommelin.  1836  VARRELL  Brit.  Fishes 
II.  431  The  Homelyn  and  the  Thornback  ..  are  the  two 
species  mo>t  common  in  the  London  market. 

Home-made,'?,  [f.  HOME  sb.i  +  b  and  adv.  Sb.] 

1.  Made  at  home  or  for  home  consumption  ;  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Also  absoL 

t*  1659  CLEVELAND  Poems,  Sanbonrn  35  Loaves  of  Home- 
made Bread.  1768  IV.su  KLL  Corsica  iii.  (ed.  2)  193  None 
but  the  very  peasants  wear  home-made  cloth.  1823  J.  F. 
COOPER  Pioneer  xi.  (1869)  47  The  thick  coat  of  brown 
'  home-made  '.  1886  Lou  ELL  Wks.  (18001  VI.  173  An  over- 
w ceiling  confidence  in  itself  and  its  home-made  methods. 

t  2.  Sent  home,  home-delivered.  Obs.  rare. 

1663  BUTI  ER  ////(/.  i.  iii.  852  Seconding  With  home  made 
thrust  the  heavy  swing,  She  laid  him  flat  upon  hi;-  skie. 

Ho-meness.      [f.    HOME   sb.  +    NESS.]      The 

quality  or  condition  associated  with  home. 

1840  MALCOM  Trav.  6/1  The  cold  emotions  of  wonder  .. 
now  give  place  to  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  homeness. 
1879  G.  MACDONALU  /'.  Fabtr  III.  viii.  128  Not  the  less 
was  the  air  around  them  the  air  of  homeness. 

Homeo-  :  see  HOMCKO-. 

Homer1  ^hJu-mai).  [f.  HOME  v.  +  -ER1.]  A 
homing  pigeon. 

1880  Tiiiii-s  24  Nov.  10  The  homer  bird  is  sometimes 
called  the  Antwerp.  1888  Pall  Mali  G.  i  Aug.  2  2  Country 
doctors  often  employ  homers  to  return  with  prescriptions  to 
their  surgeries  in  special  cases.  1892  Cassdl's  Sat.  Jmt. 
13  Aug.  1124,  i  During  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, .by  means  of  homers,  the  reporters  despatched  mes- 
sages from  mining  villages  to  Edinburgh. 

i  Homer-  (h^u-maj  .  Alsuchomer.  [ad.  Heb. 
ICh  \oinert  lit.  *  heap  '.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity,  the  same  that  in  later  times  was  called 
the  COR,  containing  10  ephahs,  or  10  baths  .liquid 
measure).  Its  content  has  been  very  variously 
calculated,  but  was  probably  about  80  gallons. 

(Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  omer  Tcy,  =i^th  of  an 
ephah.l 

'535  COVERDALE  Ezfk.  xlv.  14  Ten  Battes  make  one 
Homer.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  v.  10  The  seed  of  an  Hoimr  shall 
yeeld  an  Kphah.  1778  LOWTH  Transl.  Isa.  v.  10  A  chomer 
of  seed  shall  produce  an  ephah.  1876  Helps  Study  Bible 
241,  10  ephahs  —  i  kor,  or  homer. 

\  Also  erroneously  used  for  OMER,  q.v. 

Homer,  contr.  of  hoe-mother  :  ;=ee  HOE  sb.* 

Homerian  (hu«nl«"riftn),  a.  [f.  L.  Homeri-us, 
f.  /foments  Homer  +  -AN.]  =-  HOMEIUC. 

170  BL'RNEV  A/ftn.  Mctastasio  II.  419  The  Homerian 
inntatiun  of  Alcides  extricating  himself  from  Cimmeria. 
1814  J.  CiiLciiKisT  Reason  True  Arbiter  Lang.  46  The  true 
Homerian  and  Virgilian  strain. 

Home-ribbed,  a.    [f.  HOME  adv.  8  b.]    Well 

ribbed  up  :  see  quot.  1720. 
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a  Horse  is  then  said  to  be  home-ribbed  [printed  -ridj  and 
well  coupled.  1815  Sporting  A/at;'.  114  We  do  not  quite 
agree . .  as  to  the  preference  due  to  the  home-ribbed  racer. 

Homeric  ijwme'rik),  a.  [ad.  L.  Homeric-its^ 
a.  Gr.  'QfjirjptKtjs,  f.  "Onypo?  Homer ^  the  traditional 
name  of  the  author  of  the  two  Greek  epic  pouns, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  In  F.  Bom4riqu*^ 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Homer,  the 
poems  ascribed  to  him,  or  the  age  with  which  they 
deal ;  like,  or  of  the  style  of,  Homer. 

The  Homeric  gnesiion :  the  question  of  the  authorship, 
date,  and  construction  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

a  1771  R.  WOOD  Ess.  Homer  215  (Jod.)  The  whole 
Homerick  history.  1835  THIKI.WALL  Greece  I.  159  '1  he 
Homeric  world  ..is  at  once  poetical  and  real.  1838  Penny 
Cycl.  XII.  277/1  The  Hymn  to  Apollo. .The  Hymn  to 
Hermes  . .  The  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  and  that  to  Demeter.. 
are  the  principal  of  the  Homeric  hymns  . .  These,  with  the 
'  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice',  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  genuine  and  spurious.  1858  GLADSTONE 
(tiffa)  Studies  in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  age.  1889  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Mar.  72  A  great  Homeric  laugh  showed  that 
the  joke  had  yor.c  home. 

t  Hoxne'rical,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
=  HOMERIC.  Homerical  medicines :  see  quot.  1584. 

1578  in  Nichols  / V( .i,-?-.  ('.  /  .7  .(1823  II.  172  The  Homeri- 
call  Jupiter.  1584  R.  SCOT  Distcv.  Witckcr.  xn.  xiii.  (1886) 
195  Of  these  Homericall  medicines  he  saith  there  are  foure 
u  hereof  amulets,  characters,  and  charmes  are  three.. 
the  fourth  . .  he  saith,  consisteth  in  illusions,  which  he  more 
properlie  calleth  stratagems  \Ibid.  xii,  Ferraiiu--  . .  snith 
that  this  is  called  iitnucr'u-ii  umiicatio^  Ucause  Homer  dis- 
covered the  bloud  of  the  word  suppressed,  and  the  in  ft-, 
healed  by  or  in  mysteries].  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  AyV 
\\  1^.  IV.  126  It  has  been  objected  by  some.. that  Pope's 
vi.-;-sion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical. 

Homerically  (Iwinc'rikJli),  adv.   [f.  HOMERIC 

+  -AL  +  -LY-.j  In  a  Homeric  manner;  in  the 
style  of  Homer  or  the  Homeric  poi  IMS. 

1841   D'lsRtELi  Atnen.  Lit.    (1867)  522  Chapman  often 

caught  the  ideas  of  Homer,  and  went  on  writing  Homeri- 

< -.-tlly.    1892  Athfnvmn  19  Nov.  606/2  The  more  Homerically 

the  great  fundamental  passions  of  man's  nature  are  treated 

.  .re  powerful  is  the  effect. 

t  Home'rican,  >t-  Oh.     [f.   as   HOMERIC  + 

-AN.]      -  HuMKKIC. 

1678  CrinvoKTH  Intel!.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  16.  200  The  Third  in 
the  Persian  Trinity  .  .  ;is  it  was  in  the  Hornerican.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  Contents,  A  battle  sung  by  the  muse 
in  th.  '  i  vie.  1820  W.  ToOKE  tr.  Litcian  I.  i. 

501  note,  Parody  of  an  homerican  \ 


HOMERID. 

Homerid  (hJu-merid).  [ad.  Gr.  ' 
usu.  in  pi.  'QpijpiSat,  Lat.  HomeriJse,  a  guild  of 
poets  in  Chios  who  claimed  descent  from  Homer 
and  a  hereditary  property  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  they  recited  publicly.  In  F.  Hotntride.] 

1.  One  of  the  Homerid».  (see  above; ;  a  Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846  GKOTE  Greece  II.  177  The  Homerids  were  still 
conspicuous  in  the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar  . .  and  Plain. 

2.  A  Homeric  scholar. 

1866  BLACKIE  Homer  $  Iliad  I.  141  The  greatest  modern 
Homerid,  Wolf. 

Hence  Homeridian  (hJ»merrdian)  a.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Homerids. 

1852  BRISTED  Eng.  Univ.  315  The  Homeridian  Hymns. 

Homerist  (hJu-merist).  [ad.  L.  Homensta,  a. 
Or.  'OprjptffTTjs.']  a.  An  imitator  of  Homer,  b. 
A  Homeric  rhapsodist.  c.  A  Homeric  scholar. 

1599  Brought  on' s  Let.  iv.  15  You  will  be  the  Homerist  of 
our  time,  a  1711  KKN  Hymnotkeo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  292 
The  Homerists  sat  singing  to  bare  walls.  1886  Athene  san 
ii  Sept.  331/2  The  copious  literature  . .  poured  forth  by  the 
new  school  of  Homerists. 

So  Ho  merize  v.  [cf.  late  Gr.  'O/uppi^cti']  intr.t 
to  practise  the  style  of  Homer. 

1764  Ace.  Bks.  in  Ann.  Reg.  272/2  Phidias  and  Apelles 
may  be  said,  .to  have  homerized. 

Homerite  i,h^o-merait).  [a.  Gr.  *O/ii?pmu  //.] 
-HlMTABITB. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  665  This  Hellisthxus  had 
warred  against  the  Homerites  for  quarrell  of  Religion.  1708 
OCKLEV  Saracens  (1848)  136  Homerites,  a  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Arabs.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Alan  143  The  dialect 
of  the  Hhimyarite  Arabs,  the  Homerites  of  the  Greeks. 

Hence  Homeri'tic  a.,  Himyaritic. 

1801  J.  HAGER  Babylon,  friscr.  18  The  Homeritic  alphabet, 
the  oldest  which  the  Arabians  possessed. 

f  Homerkin.  Obs.  [Cf.  firkin,  kilderkin] 
A  liquid  measure. 

1663-3  in  H.  F.  Swayne  Chnrch.iv.  Ace,  St.  Thomas, 
Saruw  (1896)  335  One  Homerkin  of  Beere  125. 

Homerology  (h^mer^lod.^i).  [f.  Homer  (sw 
HOMERIC)  + -(O)LOGY.]  The  study  of  Homer  and 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  their  authorship,  date,  etc. 

1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  8  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
that  in  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country. .  Homerology 
does  not  cease  to  flourish.  1878  —  Prim.  Homer  i.  t  To 
rescue  this  circle  of  studies  from  inadequate  conceptions, 
and  to  lay  the  ground  for  a  true  idea  of  them  I  have  proposed 
to  term  them  Homerology.  1887  Atltenaeum  17  Sept.  357/1 
Orthodox  homerology. 

Hence  Homer o' legist,  one  versed  in  Homer- 
ology. 

1890  Atlten.ru>>:  29  Nov.  729/1  Among  those  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  Homerologists. 

Home  Rule.  [HOME  sl>.  B.  3.]  Government 
of  a  country,  colony,  province,  etc.,  by  its  own 
citizens  ;  the  political  principle  or  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  country  or  province  manages  its 
own  affairs  ;  used  spec,  in  British  politics  with 
reference  to  the  movement,  begun  about  1870,  to 
obtain  for  Ireland  self-government  through  the 
agency  of  a  national  parliament. 

The  phr.ise  *  Home  Rule 'had  been  used  incidentally  in 
1860.  But  at  the  meeting  for  the  local  autonomy  of  Ireland 
held  on  19  May,  1870,  the  phrase  '  Home  Government '  was 
adopted,  though '  H  ome  Rule '  is  said  to  have  been  suggested, 
and  became  almost  immediately  the  popular  phrase. 

1860  A.  M.  SULLIVAN  in  Nation  (Dublin)  28  July,  (Heading 
of  National  Petition  to  the  Queen)  The  National  Petition 
taking_  England  at  her  word.  The  Vote  for  Home  Rule. 
[1870  in  O'Connor  Parnell  Movem.  (1886)  225  On  May  19, 
1870  . .  A  new  organisation  was  founded  .  .'The  Home 
Government  Association  of  Ireland'. .  Ireland  to  be  ex- 
clusively mistress  of  Irish  affairs.]  1871  BRODRICK  in  Maoti. 
Mag.  May  42  Beyond  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  called  *  home-rule'  in  Ireland.  1871 
J.  F.  MAGUIRE  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  26  June  in  Hansard  CCVII. 
634  There  is  at  present  a  wonderful  amount  of  misconception 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  respect  to  what  is  termed 
'  Home  Rule'.  I  am  myself  a  Nationalist,  and  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of  Her 
Majesty.  1871  Punch  2$  July  41/2  What  used  to  be  called 
'Repeal 'is  now  denominated  *  Home  Rule*.  1871  Times 
g  Oct.  5/5  Home  Rule  is  still  the  topic  of  the  day.  The 
country  rings  with  the  cry.  1886  Observer  28  Feb.  4/4 
Home  Rule  for  London,  then,  rather  than  police  reform, 
ought  to  have  been  the  chief  question.  1890  Echo  6  Dec. 
1/4  Prof.  Galbraith  was  present  at  the  first  meeting,  .which 
was  held  at  Bilton's  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  the  icjth  May,  1870, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries.  He  it  was  who 
coined  the  expression  Home  Rule. 
b.  attrib.  (also  home-rule). 

1871  Times  g  Oct.  5/6  Home  Rule  Association.  1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  Ixii.  IV.  380  Home  Rule  agitation. 
1886  Morn.  Post  17  Apr.  5/3  The  Home  Rule  members 
speak  confidently  as  to  the  prospect  of  legislation.  1886 
CARNEGIE  Triumph.  Democr.  16  The  Republic  has  solved 
the  problem,  .by  adopting  the  federal,  or  home-rule  system. 
1893  TENNYSON  in  A.  Tennyson  Mem.  (1897)  II.  462,  I  love 
Gladstone,  but  I  hate  his  Home-rule  policy. 

Hence  Home-ru'ler,  one  who  advocates  or  prac- 
tises Home  Rule.  Also  Home-ru-le  v.  trans. ,  to 
govern  by  Home  Rule.  Home-ruling  ///.  a., 
advocating  or  practising  Home  Rule. 

1880  M«CARTHY  Own  Times  Ixii.  IV.  382  Several  Irish  elec- 
tions .  .were  fought  out  on  the  question  for  or  against  Home 
Rule;  and  the  Home  Ruler?;  were  successful.  1886  rait 
Mall  G,  2  June  2/1  To  detach  from  Home-Ruled  Ireland. . 
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the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  1891  SIR  C.  t 
Ibid.  7  Apr.  2/1  An  eminent  English  Home  Kuler  last  year 
said  to  an  Irish  friend  that  the  greatest  impediment  to 
Home  Rule  was  the  Home  Rulers.  1894  Westin.  (lai. 
ii  June  1/2  'We  have  changed  all  that  now',  the  Home 
Ruling  Liberals  will  say. 

t  Ho-meself,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.  HOME  adv.  (>.} 
Carried  on  with  oneself ;  private. 

1650  W.  BKOUCII  Sacr.  I'rinc.  ( 1656)  364  Wholsome  Home- 
self  Conferences. 

Home-sick,  homesick  fhwvmsik).  a.    [f. 

HOME  sb.  143  +  SICK  a. :  after  next.]  Depressed 
in  consequence  of  a  longing  for  home  during 
absence  from  it ;  affected  with  homesickness. 

^1798  (see  HOMESICKNESS].  1827  KRBLK  Chr.  Y.  Prayer 
at  Sea  iii,  The  homesick  seaman,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist. 
!'-"£.  xxv.  V.  287  A  servant  of  the  true  God  . .  banished, 
homesick,  and  living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers.  1867 
TROLLOPE  Chrim.  Bat-set  II.  lix.  168,  I  am  homesick.  I'm 
not  accustomed  to  be  away  from  mamma  for  so  long. 

Ho'me- sickness,  homesickness,  [f. 
HOME  sb.  +  SICKNESS  :  app.  at  first  a  rendering  of 
Ger.  (Swiss)  heimweh.]  A  depressed  state  of 
mind  and  body  caused  by  a  longing  for  home 
during  absence  from  it ;  nostalgia. 

1756  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  I.  174  The  heimvich,  i.e. 
'  homesickness '  with  which  those  of  Bern  are  especially 
afflicted.  1775-83  TIIACHER  Mil.  Journ.  (1826)  242  Cases 
of  indisposition  caused  by  absence  from  home,  called  by 
Dr.  Cullen  Nostalgia  or  home-sickness,  c  1798  COLERIDGE 
Home. Sick  iv,  (Written  in  Germany)  Home-sickness  is  a 
wasting  pang.  1805  W.TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  235  A 
cat  is  as  subject  as  a  mountaineer  to  the  home-sickness.  18. . 
KINGSLEY  in  Life  I.  3  (DJ,  I  have  . .  continually  the  true 
Mieimweh'  home-sickness  of  the  Swiss  and  Highlanders. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eur.  i.  (1894)  i  Symptomatic  of 
the  proverbial  homesickness  of  mountaineers. 

Homesoken,  rare  form  of  HAMESI/CKEN. 
Homespun  (ho«i-msp»n),  a.,  f6.  [HoMErf.  14  i.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Spun  at  home ;  of  home  manufac- 
ture ;  made  of  the  material  mentioned  in  B.  i. 

1591  FLORIO  md  Fruites  A  iv,  One  being  onely  clad  in 
home-spunn  cloth.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  u.  718  Thy 
syre  ..kept  his  wife  in  a  course  homespun  gowne.  1796 
MORSE  Amer,  Geoff.  I.  451  The  farmers,  .are  mostly  clothed 
in  plain,  decent,  homespun  cloth.  1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen 
Manuf.  II.  304  In  the  form  of  iplik,  or  homespun  thread. 

2.  fig.  Of  domestic  origin  or  quality  ;  simple, 
unsophisticated,  unvarnished ;  plain,  homely ;  un- 
polished, rude. 

1600  DEKKER  Fortitnatus  Wks.  1873  I.  130  His  wooing  is 
plaine  home-spun  stuffe.  1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Penni- 
less Pilgr.  Wks.  (1883)  62  Yet  this  plain  home-spun  fellow 
keeps,  .thirty,  forty,  fifty  servants.  1766  FORDYCK  Seym. 
Yng.  Wont.  (1767)  I.  iv.  123  Sobriety  is ..  void  of  show; 
substantial,  home-spun,  and  hardy.  1874  MAHAFFY  Soc. 
Life  Greece  iv.  79  The  plainest  homespun  morality.  1874 
L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  ii.  40  Crabbe  was 
one  of  those  simple,  homespun  characters. 

B.  sb.     1.  Cloth  made  of  yarn  spun  at  home ; 
hodden ;  also,  a  coarse  and  loosely-woven  material 
made  in  imitation  of  home-made  cloth. 

1607  ROWLANDS  Guy,  Earl  \Varw.  59  Homely  Countery- 
gray,  Such  as  the  poor  plain  people  term  home-spun. 
n  1667  WITHER  in  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  H.  (1849)  306 
Clad  in  home-spun  gray.  1796  MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  I.  520 
Most  of  the  families.. are  clothed  in  strong,  decent  home- 
spun. 1858  LONGF.  M.  Standish  iii.  53  She,  the  Puritan 
girl . .  Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of 
homespun  Beautiful  with  her  beauty.  1883  Cassells  Fant. 
Mag.  Oct.  697/1  Homespuns  are  still  much  worn. 

b.  Anything  of  plain,  homely,  or  rude  texture. 

1845  A  thenxum  4  Jan.  17  The  edifice  is  of  uniform  texture, 
instead  of  being.. of  superfine  quality  in  one  part,  and 
arrant  home-spun  in  another.  1887  HALL  CAINE  Deemster 
vii.  44  The  young  rogue,  who  spoke  the  home-spun  to  the 
life.  1889  fall  Malt  G.  21  Dec.  3/1  Nor  is  the  style,  .com- 
parable in  any  way  with  the  classic  homespun  of  Cellini. 

2.  transf.  One  who  wears  homespun ;  hence,  a 
rustic,  a  clown. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  79  What  hempen  home-spuns 
haue  we  swaggering  here?  1604  Fr.  Bacon's  Proph.  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  281  Sheepes  Russet  to  home  spunne. 

3.  Comb.,  as  homespun-dad,  -hooded  adjs. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  V.  (1886)  4  Some  of  our  most 
illustrious  public  men  have  come  direct  from  the  homespun- 
clad  class,  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  5/2  Peasants, 
dressed  in  coarse,  woollen  homespun-hooded  garments. 

Homestall  (hju'mstgl).  f_OE.  hamsteallhome- 
stead,  f.  ham  HOME  +  steall  position,  place.] 

fl.   =  HOMESTEAD.  Obs. 

990  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  III.  255  Ane  hide  on  Cumtune 
on  his  hamstealle.  »..  Ibid.  IV.  133  Det  he  uSe  Christe 
into  Christes  cheriche  Sane  homstal  Oet  he  on  set.  c  1177 
Charter  in  Cowell  Interpr.  (1701),  De  uno  itinere.  .quod 
.  .ducit  versus  Homstale.  1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675) 
244  If  a  Cottage  or  a  House  is  decayed,  it  is  called  a  Home- 
stall.  1655  New  Enf.  Hist,  t  Gen.  Reg.  (1865)  XIX.  42  A 
Home-stall  of  6  acres,  with  a  dwelling  house,  barne  . .  and 
orchard  vppon  it,  ^35.  1701  Pro-.'idence  (R.  I.)  Rec.  (1893) 
IV.  237  John  Whipple  ..shall  have  the  home  stall,  or  to  say 
the  Dwelling  house.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm,  II.  4  A  pro- 
perty was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  home- 
stall  ;  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  mere  temporary 
huts  or  moveable  cabins. 

2.  A  farm-yard,  dial. 

1661  WOOD  Life  5  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  419  This  house  hath 
a  fair  homestall  and  six  yard  land  belonging  to  it.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.  239  Manure,  .from  the  Home-stall,  or  from 
the  Mixen  in  the  field.  1735  SOMERVILI.F.  Chase  in.  154 
Thro'  ev'ry  Homestall,  and  thro'  ev'ry  Yard.  His  Midnight 
walks,  panting,  forlorn,  he  flies.  1845  Am.  SMITH  Fort. 


HOME-THRUST. 

Scaiterg.  Fam.  xi.  (1887)  40  At  one  of  the  gates  belonging 
to  the  homestall  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Hence  Homestalled  a. ,  having  a  homestall. 

1815  I.AMU  Lf!t.  (1837)  II.  18  Our  rosycheeked,  home- 

stalk-d  diviiu-s. 

Homestead  (hou-msted),  sb.  [OE.  hamsttde, 
f.  ham  HOME  +-  sfede  place,  STEAD.  Cf.  OFris. 
hfmsted,  ON.  AeimstoS.] 

1.  gen.  The  place  of  one's  dwelling  or  home : 
t  a.  The  place  (town,  village,  etc.;  in  which  one's 
dwelling  is.  Obs.     t).  A  home  or  dwelling. 

972  in  Kemble  Cod.  Difl.  III.  77  Of  hamstede  on  ropleah 
xeat.  1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  \\.  iii,  I  do  not 
see  thee  led  into,  .thy  homestead  of  Nazareth,  but  into  the 
vast  wilderness.  1799  W.  TOOKE  l'iev>  Kussian  Emp.  I. 
435  The  Orenburg-  Kozaks.  .At  present  they  have  their 
homestead  about  the  Samara.  1853  KANE  Criimcll  Exp. 
iii.  (1856)  25  The  cabin,  which  made  the  homestead  of  four 
human  beings,  a.  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  9 
To  play  the  men  for  their  own  homesteads. 

2.  A   house   with   its   dependent  buildings  and 
offices ;  esp.  a  farm-stead. 

a  1700  DRVDEN  (I.),  Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas 
are  borne.  1818  COBBF.TT  Pol.  Keg.  XXXIII.  412  A  most 
beautiful  country,  studded,  .with  farm-houses,  barns  and 
homesteads.  1834  Brit.  Httsb.  I.  99  We  now  present  a 
collective  plan  of  a  homestead,  or  farm-steading,  upon 
a  compact  and  very  moderate  scale.  1839  STONEHOUSE 
A.vliolme  285  After  the  fire.,  many  of  the  old  homesteads 
were  never  rebuilt.  1847  LONGF.  Ev.  i.  ii.  26  Twilight  de- 
scending Brought  back,  .the  herds  to  the  homestead. 

3.  U.S.  A  lot  of  land  adequate  for  the  residence 
and  maintenance  of  a  family  ;  '  a  farm  occupied 
by  the  owner  and  his  family ' ;  esp.  the  lot  of  160 
acres  granted  to  a  settler  by  the  Homestead  Act  of 
Congress,  1862. 

Hence  homestead  grant,  law,  policy,  etc.  ;  homestead 
exemption,  '  the  exemption  by  law  from  forced  sale  under 
execution  for  general  debts  of  a  certain  amount  of  real 
estate  occupied  by  the  owner  as  a  homestead  '  (Funk). 

1693  Providence  (R.  I.)  Rcc.  (1893)  IV.  92  We. .have.. 
sold ..  all  the  remaining  part  of  our  home  stead  or  house 
lott.  1706  Prop.  Rec.  Cambr.,  Mass.  (1896)  227  The  said 
piece  of  Land  be  and  shall  be  from  time  to  time  improved 
oy  him.  .for  a  house  Lott  or  home  Stead  to  Build  upon. 
1876  Johnson's  New  Univ.  Cycl.  II.  971  A  home  and  shel- 
ter for  a  family  under  the  name  of  a  homestead,  which  was 
to  be  held  exempt  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  ownership. 
1879  Conslit.  California  c.  17  §  i  The  Legislature  shall 
protect,  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
homestead  and  other  property  of  all  heads  of  families. 
i884MuLHALL/)rV/.  Statist.  231  Homestead  Grants.  In  1862 
the  United  States  law  was  passed  to  encourage  settlers  from 
Europe,  whereby  lots  of  i  square  miles  or  160  acres  are 
given  to  immigrants,  on  condition  of  5  years'  occupation. 
1886  Times  9  Oct.  10/1  The  Canadian  homestead  policy  is 
a  more  favourable  one  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

4.  attrib.  (see  also  3). 

1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  viii.  (ed.  2)  185  The 
scattered  population,  in  which  homestead  virtues  were  once 
supposed  to  find  their  favourite  abode. 

Hence  Homestead-less  a.,  without  a  homestead. 

1887  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Ulysses  301  Left  houseless  and 
homesteadless  on  a  desolated  land. 

Ho'mestead,  v.  U.S.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  take  up  and  occupy  as  a  homestead  (sense  3). 
Also  absol. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Aug.  5/1  Can  a  man,  if  he  chooses, 
homestead  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  free  of  pur- 
chase-money? 1888  Ibid.  20  Mar.  3/1  He  homcstcaded  his 
160  acres.  1888  Chicago^  Advance  5  Apr.  216  The  farmers 
who  homesteaded  on  a  Nebraska  prairie  twenty  years  ago. 

Homesteader  (h^'mste^daj .  [f.  HOMESTEAD 
sb.  +  -EB 1.]  The  holder  of  a  homestead ;  spec,  in 
U.S.,  one  who  holds  lands  acquired  under  the 
Homestead  Act  of  Congress. 

1879  Scribner's  Mag.  Nov.  136/1  The  random  cabins  of  the 
'  homesteaders'.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Jan.  7/1  He.  .has 
four  grown  sons,  all  homesteaders,  who  nave  four  houses, 
one  on  each  homestead,  to  comply  with  Government  regu- 
lations. 

Ho'mesteading.  A  homestead,  a  farm-stead. 

1850  JAMES  Old  Oak  Chest  III.  80  A  small  house  with 
a  very  tolerable  homesteading. 

Homester  ,hou'mstaj).  [f.  HOME  s/i.  +  -STEB.] 
A  contestant  in  a  sporting  match  who  belongs  to 
the  locality ;  one  of  the  home  team. 

1801  Lock  to  Lock  Times  24  Oct.  16/2  In  the  second  half 
the  homesters  were  seen  to  much  better  advantage,  but  the 
defence  of  the  visitors  was  so  good  that  nothing  definite 
was  scored.  1893  Westm.  Gaz.  16  June  5/3  The  homesters 
winning  the  toss  put  together  the  capital  score  of  305, 
whilst  the  Australians  before  the  call  of  time  lost  three 
good  wickets  for  41  runs. 

Ho-me-thrust,  it.  [f.  HOME  adv.  4,  5.] 
Fencing.  A  thrust  which  goes  home  to  the  party 
against  whom  it  is  directed  ;  hence  fig.  and  transf. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  A  lemon's  Guzman  d'Alf.  I.  136  To  giue 
..a  slash  on  the  arme,  and  to  receiue  a  home-thrust,  and 
full  Stocada  in  his  owne  bosome.  1774  WESLEY  ll'ks.  (1872) 
XIII.  406  This  is  a  home-thrust  at  the  Mosaic  law.  1861 
BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  vm.  vi.  III.  473  This  home-thrust 
his  lordship  appears  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  parrying. 

So  Ho-methrust  a.,  that  is  thrust  home,  that 
reaches  its  mark.  Ho-methruBt  v..  to  thrust  home, 
to  deliver  a  homethrust.  Ho'methrnster,  one 
who  thrusts  home. 

ri68o  HICKERINGILL  Wks.  (1716)  I.  165  God  bless  me 
from  you,  you  are  Home  Thrusters.  1836  J.  HALIF.V  in 
Arnot  Life  (1842)  75  A  weak  and  rather  impudent  effort  at 
homethrusling.  1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAS  Mystics  (1860)  I.  168 
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HOMEWARD. 

;  ..tin,  homelhrust  speech  had  wrought  ihe  multitude  to 
what  he  would. 

Homeward  (h<J<i-mwg.id),  adv.  and  a.  Forms  : 
see  II  MI  hdm-vcard  (  =  OHG.  helm- 

'  .  f.  /'i, it/i,  HOME  s/'.1  -i-  -iveard,  -WARD.  In 
OE.  a  true  comb.,  hence  in  ME.  the  a  of  the  first 
syllable  remained  (shortened)  in  some  southern 
dialects  ;  in  others  the  comb,  was  analysed  as  h$m- 
u'ard,  or  with  the  ME.  shortening  homivard.'] 

A.  adv.  Towards  home ;  in  the  direction  of 
one's  home,  dwelling-place,  or  native  land. 

855  O.  E.  Chran.,  ^E)>elwu!f. .  |>a  him  ham  weard  for. 
a  noo  Itid.  an.  1048  And  jewende  pa  hamweard.  c  1105 
LAV.  16941  j£lc  U£rde  heomward.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  2376 
He.  .bad  hem  rapen  hem  homward  swiSe.  c  1375  -SV.  Leg. 
Sts.,  Mac/tor  1327  His  wayag  hamewart  tuk  in  hy.  c  1385 
CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  2162  Ariadne,  Homward  saylyth  he. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  St.  761  So  sore  wepyng  boskede  h.em 
hamarde  logo.  (-1450  MYRC  1176  That  thou  myjtes  ham- 
ward  wende.  1474  CAXTON  C/iesse  156  Retournyng  agayn 
homeward.  1526  filgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  20  To  dra we 
homewarde  towarde  delhe.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  P  ferns 
(S.  T.  S.)  xxv.  i  Returne  the,  hairt,  hamewart  agane.  1583 
STAXYHURST  /Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  67  Thence  dyd  I  trudge 


hoamward.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  i,  The  ploughman  homeward 
plods  his  weary  way.  1784  COWPER  Task  \.  522  The  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  nope  already  there. 

b.  Comb.,  as  homeward-going,  -ivtring.  -wend- 
j'wj-adjs.  Also  HOMEWARD-BOUND. 

1813  BYRON  Giaour  4  The  homeward-veering  skiff.  1898 
Westnt.  Gaz.  31  Jan.  2/1  The  homeward-going  teams. 

B.  adj.  Directed  or  going  homeward;  leading 
home.  Primarily  with  such  sbs.  as  march,  'May  ; 
hence  of  things  moving  home. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  n.  i.  JR.),  Which  in  their  ex- 
treame  dayes  Will  part  from  lyfe . .  to  goe  theyr  homewarde 
wayes.  1696  TATF.  &  BRAOY  Ps.  cxix.  176  Till  I  despair  to 
find  _my  _home-ward  way.  1799  WORDSW.  Ruth  xli,  At 
evening  in  his  homeward  walk.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of 
Plague  i.  i.  153  Upon  our  homeward  voyage.  1817  W. 
SELWYN  Law  Nisi  Prim  iecl.  41  II.  937  Surinam,  where  she 
had  taken  in  her  homeward  cargo. 

Homeward-bound,  a.  [See BOUND///.  «.i] 

Bound  homeward  ;  preparing  to  go  home ;  direct- 
ing one's  course  homeward.  Said  esp.  of  a  ship 
returning  home  from  a  foreign  port. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  (1811)  9  When  either  outward  or 
homeward  bound  they  are  checked  hy  an  east . .  wind.  1702 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3826  '3  With  6  homeward-bound  Merchant 
Ships.  1832  MARRYAT  A'.  Forster  xxiii,  The  crew  . .  were 
picked  up  by  a  homeward-bound  vessel. 

absol.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  6  July  5/1  There  is  no  precaution 
taken  against  outward-bounds  meeting  homeward-bounds? 

Hence  Homeward-bounder  colloq.,  a  home- 
ward-bound vessel. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  M'ord-bk.,  Homeward-Bounder,  a 
ship  on  her  course  home.  1897  Daily  Xe^vs  2  June  8/6 
What  time  the  homeward  bounders  were  heading  . .  for  the 
white  cliffs  of  opposite  Albion. 

Ho-mewardly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  HOMEWARD  a. 
+  -LT  -.]  In  a  homeward  direction. 

1797  SOUTHEY  Poems,  Hannah  13  It  was  eve  When  home- 
wardly  I  went. 

Homewards  htf'i'mwgjdz),  oak.  Forms:  see 
HOME  sb.  [OE.  hdmwtardes,  i.  hamweard,  with 
adverbial  genitive:  =  OHG.  heimwartes,  Ger. 
hcimw&rts  :  see  -WAUDS.]  =  HOMEWAHD  adv. 

898  O.  E.  Chrnn.  an.  894  r  i  Sio  oberu  fierd  waes  ham 
weardes.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vn.  492  Than  hamvardis 
buskit  he  to  fair.  1481  Cliurchw.  Ace.  Vat/on  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc.)  114  For  custom  of  y«  bell  alt  Redclyff  hyll,  utwardys 
and  whomwardys.  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  in.  xii' 
The  Grecians  homewards  drewe.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Traz>.  (ed._2)  341  Tis  high  time  to  look  homewards.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xv.  102  We ..  turned  our  faces  homewards. 

Ho'mewort.  Herb.  rare.  [OE.  hamwyrt,  i, 
ham  HUME  s/>.'  +ivyrt  WOKT.]  The  house-leek. 

c  1000  Sa.r.  Leeehd.  II.  105  Wi)>  poc  adle  onred  hamwyrt. 
1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Semfervknim  tectorum,.  .Common 
House-leek,  '  Fuet',  Home-wort. 

Homey,  variant  of  HOMY  a. 

Homichlin  (hjrmiklin).  Min.  [mod.  (Breit- 
haupt  1858)  f.  Gr.  o/u'^A?;  mist,  dimness  (in  refer- 
ence to  the  tarnishing  of  the  surface)  -t-  -IN.]  A 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  akin  to  Barnhardite. 

1859  A  mer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XXVIII.  132  Under  the 
name  Homichlin,  Hreithaupt  has  described  an  ore  from 
Plauen.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  163. 

Homicidal  (lymis.->i-dal),  a.  [f.  HOMICIDE + 
-AL.  Late  L.  had  homicidalis.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  homicide;  tending  to  or  re- 
sulting in  homicide ;  man-slaying;  murderous.  (Of 
persons  and  their  acts,  or  of  things  personified.) 


1847    I  I.NNVSOM  I'rinc.  Prol.  219  Some  great  Princess,  six 
:t   high,   Grand,  epic,    homicidal.     1851    LONOE.  in   Life 
225  The  firing  of  those  homicidal  guns.     1862 


LVTTON  Sir.  Story  11.8  No  unfrequent  illusion  of  homicidal 
maniacs.     1883  A.  S.  TAYLOR  Print:  Med.  Juris/,,-. 
II.  551   Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  commonly  de- 
fined to  be  a  state  of  partial  insanity,  accompanied  hy  an 

e  perpetration  of  murder;   hem. 
times  called  impulsive  or  paroxysmal  mania. 

Hence  Homici  dally  adv.,  in  a  homicidal  mnnnei . 

1893  Daily  Xeais  29  Nov.  4/8  A  verdict  that  the  wound 
.  .was  homicidally  inffii  ted  u  as  returned. 
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Homicide     hfmissid),  rf.l      [a.   F.  hoiiiifid,- 

i.'th  c.),  ad.  luiamieitfa,{.  shortened  stein  of  homo, 
homini-s  man  -  cvdi're,  -ciJ!re\.o  kill:  see  -CIDE  i.j 
One  who  kills  a  human  being  ;  a  man-slayer  ;  in 
earlier  use  often  =  murderer. 

r  '375  -^-  Leg.  Saint?,  Mat>':?i<  563  Of  dauit,  homycyde& 
au-ter  bath.  1421-2  HOCCLEVE  Dialog  64  Had  I  be  for  ati 
homysede  yknowe,  or  an  extorcioner  or  a  robhowr.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  \'l,  i.  ii.  25  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  Homi- 
cide, He  fighteth  asone  weary  of  his  life.  1632  MASSING™ 
vS:  FIELD  Fatal  De:vty  v.  ii,  I  have  lo^t  a  son, . .  I  require  his 
blood  From  his  accursed  homicide.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  v.  38 
Gore-tainted  homicide,  town-battering  Mais  !  1821  I 
Sardan.  iv.  i.  180  And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer. 

Jig-     1635  [GLAPTHORNE]   Lady  Mather  v.   i.   in    Bullen 

0.  PI.  II.  184  O,  dispaire,  Grimme  homicide  of  soules. 
t  b.  Self-homicide,  a  suicide.   Oh. 

1681  NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  212  So  that  for  the  Parliament 
to  seek  to  take  from  him  such  Authority,  were  to  be/Wo  de 
se,  as  we  call  a  self-Homicide. 

c.  altrib.  Man-killing,  homicidal. 

1382  W^CLIF  .'litsiii.  14  3e-.axiden  a  man  homeside,  or 
mansleer,  for  to  be  }ouun  to  sou.  1706  BUKKE  Regie.  Peace 

1.  Wks.  VIII.  119  This  regicide  and  homicide  Government. 
1825  T.  JEFFF.RSON  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  '•  94  Their  unholy 
and  homicide  alliance. 

Homicide,  rf.2  [a.  F.  homicide  (i  2th  c.),  ad. 
L.  homiadiiim  :  see  prec.  and  -c  IDE  2.]  The  action, 
by  a  human  being,  of  killing  a  human  being. 

In  Law,  usually  classed  as  justifiable,  excusable,   or 
felonious.     Justifiable  homicide,  the  killing   of  a  man  in 
obedience  to  law,  or  by  unavoidable  necessity,  or  for  the 
prevention   of  an  atrocious  crime.      Excusable  homicide, 
omicide  committed  by  misadventure,  also  in  cases  of  self- 
efence,  where  the  assailant  did  not  originally  intend  murder, 


rape,  or  robbery  :  but  the  distinction  between  justifiable 
and  txciuablt  homicide  is  merely  verbal  in  modern  Eng.  law. 
Felonious  homicide  comprehends  the  wilful  killing  of  a  man 
through  malice  aforethought  (murder';  the  unlawful  kill- 
ing  of  a  man  without  such  malice,  either  in  a  sudden  heat, 
or  involuntarily  while  committing  an  unlawful  action  not 
amounting  to  felony  (manslaughter,  in  Scots  Law  called 
culpable  homicide);  also,  the  destroying  of  one's  own  life, 
self-murder,  suicide.  The  degrees  of  culpable  homicide  have 
been  defined  by  statute  in  divers  colonial  and  American 
jurisdictions,  as  part  of  a  systematic  criminal  code  or  other- 
wise. See  Manslaughter,  Murder. 

f  1386  CHAUCEK  Pan.  T.  r  498  Another  homycide  is  that 
is  doon  for  necessitee  as  whan  o  man  sleeth  another  in  his 
defendaunt.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  Alfmcc  (1889)  i  This 
man  dyd  not  the  homycyde.  e  1560  A.  SCOTT  / 
(S.  T.  S.)  xxxvi.  58  Lord  God,  deliuer  me,  and  gyd  Frome 
schedding  blude,  and  homicyd.  a  1612  DONNF.  Biofloi'aToe 
(1644)  90  It  [suicide]  is  not  onely  Homicide,  but  Murder. 
1769  RI..U  KSTONE  Ccn/in.  IV.  179  In  some  cases  homicide  is 
justifiable,  rather  by  the  permission,  than  by  the  absolute 
command  of  the  law.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  44 
[He]  is  acquitted  of  murder  the  act  was  manslaughter  only, 
or  it  was  justifiable  homicide.  1856  KMERSON  Eng.  Trails, 
Kate  Wks.  (Bonn;  II.  26  These  Norsemen  are  excellent 
persons  in  the  main  ..  But  they  have  a  singular  turn  for 
homicide. 

fb.  Self-homicide,  self-murder,  suicide.   Obs. 

a  1612  DONNE  BiaflaxaTO!  (1644)  26  Of  such  condition  is 
this  Self-Homicide  1650  Vind.  Hammond's  Addr.  §  32. 
12  Self-homicide  is  evill,  and  forbidden  by  God. 

Ho'micide,  T.  (Also  pa.  pple.  in  ,5  homycied.) 
[f.  HOMICIDE  ;/>.-]  trans.  To  kill  or  murder. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  i.xxxi.  v,  That  place  . .  Wher  that 
gyaunt  and  she  were  homycied.  1858  CARI.YLE  Fredk.  Ct. 
ii.  xi,  Her  ancestor  was  Husband  to  an  Aunt  of  that  homi- 
cided  Duke. 

Homicidial  (lymisrdial  i,  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  =  HOMICIDAL. 

1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR  Ruins  Rigonda  III.  168  The 
wretched  end  of  her  homicidial  father. 

Homicidious  (h<imisi-di3«),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
homicidi-itm  HOMICIDE.?/).-  +  -ors.]  =  HOMICIDAL. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  407  An  inhumane  and  homicid- 
ious Pope.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  162  The  Cruel 
and  Homocidious  Directors  and  Appomters  of  these  Bloody 
Sports.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columli.  in.  585  Dread  Zamor 
leads  the  homicidious  train. 

t  Homicidy,  -ie.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  homiadi-nm 
HOMICIDE  sb."i\  -  HOMICIDE  rf.2 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  490  (Harl.  MS.)  Vnderstonde 
wel   bat  homicidie  pat  is  man-slaughter  is  in  diner* 
1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Jietlie  A".  James  11818)  20  This  abhomin- 
ahle.  .homycidie,  and  false  treason  of  this  cruell  murdur. 

Homiculture  hc'imkcltiuj).  Krron.  homo-, 
[f.  L.  homo,  liomi(nf)-  man  +  CULTURE.]  The 
physical  cultivation  or  development  of  mankind. 

1886  Aberdeen  Free  Press  4  Sept.  4  '3  All  honour  therefore 
to  Sir  George  Campbell  for  grappling  so  boldly  at  the 
British  Association  with  the  question  of  '  Homi-Culture '. 
1888  Pul:  Opinion  29  Sept.,  Marriages ..  made  on  1 
which,  if  not  those  that  the  laws  of  homiculture  would  lay 
down,  are  at  least  not  diametrically  opposed  to  them. 

Homiform,  erroneous  f.  HOMINIFOHM. 

Homilete  'hjmiilft).  [ad.  Gr.  o^fA^Tijs  dis- 
ciple, scholar,  f.  u^.T\((tv  to  hold  converse  with,  to 
attend  the  lectures  of.]  A  preacher,  a  HOMILIST. 

1875  Presbyt.  Quarterly  Jan.  i2o(Cent.)  The  pulpit  wants 
above  all  else  enthusiastic  homiletcs.  1891  1.  H.  THAVBR 
in  Class.  Re-,'.  V.  22/1  After  all  it  holds  true  lhal  the  pro- 
vince of  the  exegete  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  homilete. 

Homiletic  (h?mile-tik),  a.  and  s/i.  Also  7 
homilitick.  [ad.  Gr.  d^r\?;Ti/tos  affable,  con- 
versable, f.  6fu\nTos,  vbl.  adj.  of  ufukceiv  to  consort 
with,  hold  converse  with,  f.  S^rAos  assembled 
crowd,  throng.  Cf.  F.  homiletiqut] 


HOMILY. 

A.  adj.  Of  the  nnttire  of  or  characteristic  of  a 
homily ;  by  way  of  a  homily.    Ilomilttic  Jirinity 
or  theology  =  Homiletics:  M-C  I',  i. 

1644  Sin  K.  l)ri,iNc/1iv/..V<j(r.  Civ,  Polemick  and  liuiai 
litick  Divinity.  1846  Tin  \cn  M;>-ac.  x.\.v.  (:£'?)  43^  Many 
admirable  homiletic  applications  of  this  portion  of  the  history 
have  hcen  made.  18840.  HUNTER  tr.  Renss's  Hist.  Canon 
v.  76  The  homiletic  use  of  the  apostles'  writings. 

B.  sl>.  usually  in  pi.  Homiletics  [see  -Ks,  and 
cf.  Gr.  17  unlK^iKrf  the  art  of  conversation  ;  also 
tier.  hotnilctik~\. 

1.  The  art  of  preaching  ;  sacied  rhetoric. 

1830  PUSEY  Hiit.r.  !•:,„,'.  II.  uf,  If ..  the  teaching  t.f 
Homiletic  were  confined  to  the  multiplication  of  methods 
for  laying  out  a  discourse  [etc.].  1846  WORCESTER  cites 
Rrit.  Crit.  for  Homiletiis.  1858  Sat.  Rc-.\  V.  288 'i  W* 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  this  remarkable  specimen  of 
Christian  hpmiletia.  1865  D.  P.  KIDDER  (titles  Treatise 
on  Homiletics.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  true  Theory  and 


the  science  of  homiletics. 
2.  />/.    Homiletical  works  ;  homilies,  rare. 

1850  (  ARLVLI:  I.atter-d.  Pamfli.  vii.  (1872)  221  Reading 
its  liturgies,  homiletics,  and  excellent  old  moral  horn-: 

Homile'tical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  -t  -AL.] 

1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse  or 
discourse  ;  conversable,  sociable.  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  RcnlCltar.  n.  viii.  206  Conversations,  or  the 
right  Demeanour  of  our  selves  considered  as  Members  of 
Society,  in  our  converse  with  others  ;  the  due  managing  of 
the  common  Afiairs  and  Businesses  of  life.  .These  are  com- 
monly  called  Homiletical  Vt-itue  .    1687  ATTKRBUKV  i 
iR.\  His  virtues  active  chiefly  and  homiletical  :  not 
lazy  sullen  ones  of  the  cloister.     1691  NORRIS  Pratt.  Jlise. 
92    To   yield    some   compliance   and   conformity   with  the 
Humours  and  Dispositions  of  those  with  whom  we  Con- 
verse ;  for  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  Homilitical  Vertue. 

2.     =  IIOMILKTIC  a. 

1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iv.  §  7.  155  A  less  homi- 
letical form,  and  a  comparative  absence  of  Scriptural  quota- 
tion, are  the  chief  distinctions.  1849  SIR  J.  STLIHTN  Led. 
Biog.  (1850)  II.  74  Whiirkld's  homiletical  labours,  during 
each  of  his  next  five  and  thirty  years. 

Hence  Homile'tically  ndv.,  after  the  manner  of 
n  homily  or  sermon. 

1867  DEI-TSCH  Talmud  m  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  427  Tho'  it  might 
be  explained   homiletically  or  otherwise  in  innumerable 
new  ways. 
r  Homi'lian.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  Gr.  upiAia  homily 

T-AN.]     --HoMlLIST. 

a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q  Mon.  (1642)  509  Hippolytus 
and  other  Homilians. 

Homiliary  (hcmi-liari).  [ad.  med.L.  liomi- 
lidriiim.  homiliari-its  : liber1 ,  f.  homih'a  HOMILY: 
see  -AKV.]  A  collection  of  homilies  or  sermons  to 
be  used  in  Church-service;  a  book  of  homilies. 

1844  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Dark  Ages  64  note,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Codex  might  be  that  service-book  which 
was  then  more  properly  and  strictly,  and  commonly  too,  (if 
not  exclusively:  called  a  Homiliary.  1882-3  SCHAFF  / 
A'tY/^'.  Knoivl.  III.  1733  A  kind  of  homihary.. destined  to 
be  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  respective  saints'  days. 

Homilist  ,h<>-milist).  [f.  HOMILY  +  -IST.] 
One  who  writes  or  delivers  homilies,  or  hortatory' 
sermons  ;  a  preacher. 

1616  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn  f.  Lady  iv.  i,  To  this  good  homi- 
list  I  have  been  ever  stubborn,  which  God  forgive  me  for 
and  mend  my  manners.  1642  HAI  i  s  Schism  7  What  if  the 
Homilist  have  Preached,  or  delivered  any  Doctrine,  of  the 
Truth  of  which  we  are  not  well  perswaded  ?  1849  ROCK 
Ch.  o/^Fathers  I.  i.  22  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  homi- 
list  /Elfric.  1882  FARRAR  in  Coutemp.  Rev,  XLII.  807 
Ainon^'  the  classic  homilists  of  the  English  Church. 

Hence  Homili  stical  a.,  characteristic  of  a  homi- 
list. 

1659  GAUDEN  Tears  Ch.  F.ug.  621  Armed  ..  onely  for  the 
preaching  or  Homilisticall  flourishes  of  a  Pulpit. 

Hpmilite  (hfmibit).  Min.  [i.  Gr.  <5//iAm  asso- 
ciation, ufiKtiiv  to  be  in  company  +  -ITE.]  A 
borosilicate  of  iron  and  calcium,  allied  to  datolite. 

1881  ll'.itfs'  Diet.  Chew.  VIII.  1038  HomiiHe,  a  mineral 
occurring,  together  with  erdmannite  and  melinophane,  at 
Stockoe  near  Brevig  in  Nor\\ay. 

Homilize  (h/i'mibiz),  v.  [f.  HOMILY  +  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  discourse,  to  preach,  sermonize.  (Inquot. 
iSp-  perh.  trans.  To  preach  to.1 

1624  El1.  .Moi-Ni,\i;i:  //.-/;;/<-./.  Adt/>;*s?  169  Kasil . .excelled 
in  that  popular  kind  of  HomilijKing.  a  1662  HLVLIN  Land 
(1668)  9  Not  cloying  them  with  continual  Preaching,  or 
HomiH/ing.  1683  O.  L".  l\irish  ('//.  -  ','S  21 

Must  the  Parochial  Ministers  be  bound  to  preach  or  homili/e 
every  Holy. Day  ?  1857  Fr.iser's  flag.  LVI.  496  The  stones 
at  our  feet  can  homili/e  and  humanize  us. 

Homill,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HIMMFI.. 

Homily  (lip'mili).  Forms:  4-6  omelie, -y,e. 
;;  homilye,  6  omylie,  omilie.  6-7  homeh 
homily,  [a.  F.  omelie  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  . 
mod.F.  homilie,  ad.  eccl.  L.  hointlia,  a.  Gr.  o^IAi'a 
intercourse,  converse,  discourse,  (eccl.)  sermon, 
homily,  f.  o/irAos  crowd,  throng,  i.  upov  togetlier  -f 
1X77  crowd,  band,  troop.] 

A  religious  discourse  addressed  to  a  congregation  ; 
a  sermon  ;  esp.  a  practical  discourse  with  a  view 
to  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers,  rather 
than  for  the  development  of  a  doctrine  or  theme  : 
see  qtiot.  1883.  In  the  Church  of  England  spec. 


HOMINAL. 

applied  to  the  discourses  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Homilies  published  in  1547  and  1563  for  use  in 
parish  churches. 


in  an  Omelie.  1534  MOKE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1307  'i  The 
omely  or  lecture  vpon  the  seconde  chapiter.  1548-9  (M.ir.  i 
Hk.  Com.  Prayer,  Conunun.  Rubric,  After  the  Credu  em  led, 
shall  folowe  the  Sermon  or  Homely,  or  some  portion  of  unt 
of  the  Homelyes.  as  thci  shalbe  herafter  deuidcd.  1562 
Homilies  Pref.  (1859)  4  H'he  Queen]  hatli.  .caused  a  Book 
of  Homilies,  which  heretofore  was  set  forth  by  her  im> -i 
loving  brother,  .to  be  printed  anew.  1649  JEK  TAYLOR  (/.'. 
Exemp,  i.  Ad  §  8.  115  The  good  example  of  the  Preacher 
is  alwayes  the  most  prevailing  Homily;  his  life  is  his  best 
Sermon.  1844  i//M-i  The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  Part  I.  The  Homilies  of  /Klfric.  1883  SCHAKI- 
Encycl.  Relig-  Kitowl,  1611  In  the  Western  Church  the 
terms  'sermon  'and  *  homily1  were  at  first  used  interchange- 
ably; but  in  time  each  came  to  designate  a  special  kind  of 
discourse.  The  sermon  was  a  discourse  developing  a  definite 
theme  ..  The  homily  pursued  the  analytical  method,  and 
expounded  a  paragraph  or  verse  of  Scripture.  1886  HALL 
C.UXL  Son  of  Haifa  r  n.  xvi,  The  service  was  soon  done,  and 
then  the  parson  delivered  a  homily. 

b.  transf.  A  serious  admonition,  exhortation  or 
counsel;  a  lecture  ;  a  tedious  moralizing  discourse. 

i6ooSnAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  164  O  most  gentle  lupittjr,  what 
tedious  homilie  of  Loue  haue  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal).  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Treiv.  I.  252  There  are  homi- 
lies in  nature's  works  worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
1838  JAMES  Robber  vi,  I  vow  and  protest  you  have  read 
them  a  homily  as  fair  as  any  in  the  book.  1848  LYTTON 
lia'old\.  i,  Edith,  after  a  long  homily  from  the  King,  re- 
turned to  Hilda. 

Hominal  (nominal),  a.  [a.  F.  hominal  ^-i.  L. 
homo,  howin-cm,  man  :  see  -AL.]  Of  or  relating 
to  man  (in  Natural  History ^ ;  human. 

1861  HTLME  tr.  Mo<] uin -Tandon  I.  vi.  35  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  looked  upon  Man  as  constituting 
a  separate  kingdom.  .Most  naturalists  and  ethnologists  of 
the  present  day  have  adopted  this  moral,  human,  or  nominal 
kingdom.  .Amongst  living  beings,  or  in  the  organic  world, 
there  are   therefore   three  kingdoms:    the   vegetable,    the 
animal,  and  the  nominal.     1892   Daily  ,\'ezvs  14  Jan.  5/3 
The  most  remarkable  studies  of  M.  Quatrefages  were  on 
marine  animals  and  oa  the  human  or  '  hominal '  kingdom. 

•J-  Homine'ity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  homo,  hoimn-e»it 
man,  after  deity.]  The  essential  quality  of  man- 
kind ;  that  which  constitutes  man. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  P kilos,  xi.  (1701)  448/1  Many  Indi- 
vidual Men  are  such  by  participation  of  the  Idsea  of  Man, 
(as  if  we  should  say  Homineity).  Ibid.  449/1. 

Horniness  :  see  under  HOMY  a. 

Homing  (hju*mirj\  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HOME  v.~\ 

"t1  1.  Nauf.  (with  in}  The  curving  inwards  of  the 
sides  of  a  vessel  above  its  extreme  breadth  ;  '  fall- 
ing '  or  'tumbling  home  '.  Obs. 

1622  R.  HAWKINS  Voy,  S.  Sea  (1847)  220  This  race  build- 
ing, first  came  in  by  overmuch  homing  in  of  our  shippes. 

2.  The  action  of  going  home  ;  return  home;  the 
faculty  possessed  by  animals  of  returning  home  from 
a  distance.  Also  attrib.  op.  in  reference  to  pigeons. 

1765  Treat.  Doin.  Pigeons  88  When  they  come  to  be 
trained  for  the  homing  part.  1875  Life  Steclc  Jrnt.  16  Apr. 
35/2,  I  have  always  admired  the  homing  faculty  in  the 
pigeon.  1886  E.  S.  SIAKK  in  Century  JA*;.  XXXII.  375 
The  much  discussed  question  of  the  homing  of  the  pigeon, 
or,  as  the  French  term  it,  orientation.  1894  A.  MHI;I:I-O\ 
jHeati  Streets  249  At  his  regular  homing-time  In;  appear-,  d. 

Homing,///,  a.  [f.  HOME  v.  +  -i\t;-.]  That 
goes  home ;  spec,  applied  to  pigeons  that  arc 
trained  to  fly  home  from  a  distance. 

1862  HUXLEY  Led.  ll'rkf.  Men  105  The  so  called  '  homing ' 
birds  having  enormous  nyine  powers.       1886  Daily    7V/. 
7  Sept.,  Nowadays,  the  '  huiniuy  pigeon  '. .  i.  -o  much  better 
understood   than    of  yore  ..  that    no    other  ay.]n.y   than 
electricity  would  be  capable  of  outstripping  him. 

Hominid  (h^-minid).  [ad.  mod.L.  H 
a  family  of  mammals  represented  by  the  single 
genus  Homo  (man,,  f.  L.  homo^  kotfiiti-cm,  man: 
see  -in.  Cf.  F.  pi.  ho»tinidcs.~\  A  member  of  the 
Hominidx  (see  above) ;  a  man,  zoologically  con- 
sidered, 1889  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Ho'miniform,  a.  Obs,  [f.  I,,  homin-cm 
man  +  -FORM.]  Of  human  shape. 

1678  CUD\VORTH  Intcll.  Sjvt.  i.  v.  673  Monstrous  shapes., 
mixtly  Bo viform  and  Hominiform. 

Ho  minify  ilyminifai  ,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -PY.] 
trans.  To  make  a  man  of;  to  rentier  human. 

J579  J-  JONKS  rrcscrv.  />W/c  *  Xmil?  i.  \li.  01  I  MmiiaHy 
teaching,  that  they  in  duct  are  Deified,  and  God  in  them 
Hominified.  1633  T.  ADAMS  E.\/>.  •  r?ter  i.  16  Mankind 
had  not  been  redeemed,  unless  the  Word  of  God  had  been 
honiinified.  1890!'".  H.-u.Lin  Nation.  (N.  Y)  II.  3' 
work  of  the  celebrated  historian  Abulfaxl  being,  thus,  homi- 
nified and  accorded  royal  rank. 

Hominine  Uvmm3m,i  a-  U'  L.  homin-fin 
man  +  -INK.  Cf.  asinine^  Of  or  belonging  to 
man  zoologically  ;  of  the  human  species. 

1883  American  V.  204  If  the  footprints  are  really  tho^e  "f 
a  hominine  ^petiev.  Ibid.  -''7  The  ino-st  distinctively  simian, 
ami  consequently  least  hominine,  i_hara<  V 

Ho:minise'ction.    fare.      [f.   L.   homin-cni 

man  +  SECTION.]     Human  anatomy. 

1888   Couts  in  Auk  V.   105  If  the  author  is  con 
identifying  the  muscle.,  with  the  iiiyon  of  that  nam«-  in 
hominisection. 
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HominivorOUS  hpmiurvorss),  a.  [f.  L.  ha- 
miit-er/i  man  +  -vor-us  devouring  +•  -ous.]  Devour- 
ing or  feeding  upon  human  beings. 

1859-63  WOOD  Illustr.  Xat.  Hist.  (1876)  224  There  are 
man-eaters  among  the  Hyscnas,  and  these  hcxninivorotu 
.liiimals  arc  greatly  dreaded.  1861  HUL.ML;  tr.  Mcfiuin. 
Tandon  li.  iv.  i.  237  The  HominivorOUS  fly  . .  inhabit* 
Cayenne.  1868  P.  M.  T>UNXAN  tr.  l-'i^nicr's  Imcct  ll'arlJ 
ii.  72  Let  us. .observe  that  this  hominivurous  fly  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  parasite  of  man. 

Hominy  (hfinini.  Forms:  7  homiui,  hora- 
miney,  online,  7-8  homiue,  7-9  hom(m)on(e)y, 
8  hommany,  -iny,  8-  hominy.  [Of  American 
Indian  origin  :  see  the  early  quots. 

iuil  nri^in   sirems   unsettled.    J.  H.  Trumbull,  in 
Note  to  Roger  Williams's  AVc  into  Lang.  <>/".-( //<t-r/ca  (1643), 


compounds  of  ininneask  we  discover  the  origin  of  the  muij 
corrupted  modern  name  komiiiy'.     But  see  a  different  sug- 
gestion in  Trans.  American  Philol.  Assoc.  1872.] 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  hulled  and  ground  more  or 
less  coarsely  and  prepared  for  food  by  being  boiled 
with  water  or  milk. 

1629  CAIT.  SMITH  Cautu.  Hist.  Virginia  (1630)  43  Their 
servants  commonly  feed  upon  Millie  Homini,  which  is 
hrui/cd  Indian  corne  pounded,  and  boiled  thicke,  and  milke 
for  the  sauce.  1634  Retat.  Ld.  Baltimm's  1'lantat.  11865) 
17  Their  ordinary  diet  is  Poane  and  Online,  both  made  of 
Corne.  1672  JOSSELYN  Neiu  Etig.  Rarities  101  They  beat 
the  corn  in  a  mortar  and  sift  the  flower  out  of  it  :  the  re- 
mainder they  call  tloinmincy,  1683  PENN  Wks.  (1782)  IV. 
306  Their  diet  is  maize  . .  sometimes  beaten  and  boiled  with 
water,  which  they  call  homine.  1699  J.  DICKINSON  Jrnl. 
Tra-.'.  70  ( )ur  chief  Dyet  was  Hommoney.  1751  J.  BAKTKAM 
( V'.v^vv.  7  ;wr.  Pgtuayfp.  etc.  60  Kettles  of  Indian  corn 
soop,  or  thin  homony.  1771  SMOLLETT  Iluinpk.  Cl.  lojune 
Let.^i,  Our  entertainer  ..  made  him  own  that  a  plate  of 
hominy  \vas  the  Irj.st  rice-pudding  he  had  ever  eat.  1827 
J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  ii.  30  The  delicious  hommony  pre- 
pared by  his  skilful,  .spouse.  1836  WHITTIER  J/4^  J/ 
i.  326  Or  offering  up,  at  eve,  to  thee,  Thy  birchen  dish  of 
liominy. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1687  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  159  At  all  Hours 
of  the  Night,  whenever  they  awake,  they  go  to  the  Hominy- 
pot.  1775  ADAIR  Ainnr.  Ind.  407  The  second  sort  is  yellow 
and  flinty,  which  they  call  '  hommony-corn '.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  Hoininy'tnitl,  a  machine  in  which  shelled  corn 
is  subjected  to  a  grating  or  beating  action  which  removes 
the  cuticle  and  tbe  germ. 

Homisk  (hiJn'mij),  a.  Also  homeish,  [f. 
HOME  .t/'.1  +-ISH.] 

f  1.  Belonging  to  or  suited  for  home  ;  domestic. 

1561  HOI.LYUUSH  (title]  A  most  Excellent  and  Perfecte 
Homish  Apothecarye  ;  or  Homely  Physick  Booke.  1577 
DEE  Cm.  <y  rare  M^ein.  10  Nor homish Subject, or  wauering 
\assal.  .durst,  .privily  muster  to  Rebellion. 

2.  Resembling  or  suggestive  of  home  ;  homelike. 

1789  MKS.  PIOZZI  Jotirn.  France  I.  327  The  gardens  have 
a  homeish  and  Bath-like  look.  1838  PRESCOTT  in  Ticknur 
Lift:  (1864)  114  The  complexion  of  Anna's  sentiments  looked 
rather  homeish. 

Hence  Ho  mishness,  homish  quality. 

1835  New  Monthly  Jllaff.  XLIII.  15  [Pictures]  add  a 
'  homeishness  '  to  the  rooms.  1889  Spectator  14  Sept.,  As 
for  the  stuialor  of  the  streets,  they  cease  in  a  short  time  to 
perceive  it,  or  even  derive  from  it  a  sense  of  homi>lmc». 

Hommaek,  var.  HUMMOCK.  Honamage,  obs. 
f.  HOMAGE.  Hommany,  -iny,  eic.,  var.  HOM- 
I.NV.  Homme,  obs.  f.  HAM.  Eommel,  obs.  f. 
HUMBLE,  HUMMEL. 

II  Homo  (hJu-mu).  The  Latin  word  for  man. 
a.  From  its  use  in  Latin  works  on  logic,  frequently 
employed,  in  quasi-logical  or  scholastic  language, 
in  the  sense  '  human  being '.  b.  Zool.  The  genus 
of  which  Man  is  the  single  species,  having  many 
geographical  races  and  varieties. 

1506  SMAKS.  i  Hen.  flS)  n.  i.  104  Homo  is  a  common  iiame 
to  all  men.  1649  Moderate  Intelligencer  No.  213.  io_F  ij  b 
(Stanf.),  You  have  made  the  word  Malignant  of  that  latitude, 
that  it  almost  comprehends  all,  that  is  a  homo,  a  1843 
SOUTIIEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  (1849)  IV.  419  One  of  these  homo's 
had  800  head  of  game  in  his  larder.  1861  THACKERAY 
Philip  Wfcs.  1837'!.  v.  15;  But,  being  /urn/a,  and  liable  to 
err.  1886  HESANT  L'hildr.  Cibean  n.  iii.  I.  205  A  llumo  in 
the  abstract,  male  or  female. 

Homo-,  before  a  vowel  horn-,  combining  form 
of  Gr.  oftck  same  ;  a  formative  of  many  scientific 
and  other  terms,  often  in  opposition  to  hctero-. 
The  more  important  of  these,  with  their  deriva- 
tives, will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places; 
others,  of  less  importance  or  frequency,  follow  here. 

The  pronunciation  of  tbe  first  syllable,  with  primary  or 
secondary  stress,  varies ;  etymologically  the  t)  is  short  (0) 
and  is  so  usually  pronounced  by  scholars  icf.  HOLO-I;  but 
popularly  it  is  often  (a  "',  when  stressless  it  KO  uhough  some 

"Homaoanth  Jymakten)))  a.  Ichlh.  [Gr.  axavOa 
thorn,  spine],  having  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  symmetrical ;  opp.  to  htteracanth,  Ho- 
matomic  (h^malfmik ,  a.,  consisting  of  like 
atoms ;  op]),  to  heteratomic.  Homaxonaal 
siw-nialj,  Homawmio  ,-LtkSjmik)  adjs.,  in  Mor- 
phology, having  all  the  axes  equal.  Homobaric 
,-bnr'r'ik,  a.  [Gr.  0<ipos  weight],  of  uniform  weight 
Komoblastic  (hfiniobl.e'slik)  n.  Kiol.  [Gr.  p^aans 
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germ],  arising  from  cells  of  the  same  kind ;  opp. 
to  htteroUastu.  Homobranchiate  (-brz'rjki/t;  a. 
Zool.  [Gr.  fipayxia  gills],  having  gills  of  uniform 
structure  :  applied  to  decapod  crustaceans  ;  opp. 
to  heterobranchiate.  Homocarpous  (-ka'jpss)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  Kopiros  fruit],  applied  to  composite  plants 
in  which  all  the  fruits  arising  from  a  (lower-head 
are  alike;  opp.  to  heterocarpous.  Homocategoric 
(hp:m0|ka;U\yrik)  a.  [see  CATEGOUIC],  belonging 
to  the  same  category.  Homochiral  (hpmokais'ral) 
a.  [Gr.  xiip  hand],  of  identical  form  and  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  as  two  right  or  two  left  hands  ; 
opp.  to  hcterochiral ;  hence  Homochi  rally  adv. 
t  Homochre  sious  (erron.  -cresious)  a.  Obs.  [Gr. 
Xpiyo'is  use],  relating  to  the  same  commodity  or 
use ;  opp.  to  heterochresious.  Homochromic 
(-krou-mik),  -cliromons  (-kryu-m3sl  adjs.  [Gr. 
XP&na  colour],  of  the  same  colour,  as  the  florets 
of  most  Composite?,;  opp.  to  heterochromous  ;  see 
also  quot.  1876.  Komochrouons  (homjrkrAiSs) 
I  a.  [Gr.  xp°vos  time],  occurring  at  the  same  time, 
|  or  at  corresponding  times  cf.  HRBBOCHRONOC8). 
Homodemic  (-de'mik)  a.  [Gr.  Sijftos  people,  tribe] 
=^ho>nophylic.  Homodermatous  (-(l.TJinat3s  , 
-dermous  (-daumas)  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  Sipfta  skin], 
having  the  skin  or  integument  of  uniform  structure, 
as  certain  serpents ;  opp.  to  hclcroilerniatous. 
Homode-rmic  a.  Biol.  [as  prec.],  derived  from, 
i  or  relating  to  derivation  from,  the  same  primary 
blastoderm  (endoderm,  mesoderm,  or  ectoderm 
of  the  embryo.  Homodynamons  (h^modi-- 
namas)  a.  Comp.  Anat.  [Gr.  Swa/us  power, 
force],  having  the  same  force  or  value ;  applied 
(after  Gegenbaur)  to  parts  serially  homologous  ; 
,  so  Homodynamy  ,-di'nami:,  the  condition  of 
I  being  homodynamous.  Honiogringliate  (-gae-rj- 
1  gliA)  a.  Zool.,  having  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
i  system  symmetrically  arranged,  as  in  the  Articu- 
lata  ;  opp.  to  heterogangliate.  Hoiuoglot  (bf- 
mtfjgl^t)  a.  [Gr.  -"yXwrTos  -tongued  ;  cf.  polyglot], 
having  the  same  language.  Homohe-dral  a.  [Gr. 
tSpa  seat,  base],  'properly)  having  like  or  corre- 
sponding faces ;  but  used  by  Miller  as  =  HOLO- 
HEDHAL.  Homomalons  ;h0mfmabs)  a.  Bot.  [Gr. 
o^aAo!  even,  level],  applied  to  leaves  or  branches 
esp.  of  mosses)  which  turn  in  the  same  direction  : 
opp.  to  heteromalosis.  Homo  meral,  -o  merous 
adjs.  [Gr.  ftipos  part],  having  like  or  corresponding 
parts  (Cent.  Diet.').  Horuome  trical  a.,  in  the 
same  metre ;  hence  Homome'trically  adv.  Ho- 
monemeons  (-nrm/as)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  ff/^a  thread, 
filament],  applied  (after  Fries)  to  algse  and  fungi 
in  which  the  filaments  in  germination  produce 
a  homogeneous  body ;  opp.  to  kttemtenuom 
(Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854).  Homo-organ  Biol. 
—  HOMOPLA.ST  2.  Homopatny  lh»nijrpa|li)  [Gr. 
li/iondfleia,  f.  TraSos  suffering],  sameness  of  feeling, 
sympathy  (cf.  HETEBOPATHV).  Homoperlo'dio 
a.,  agreeing  in  having  the  same  periods.  Homo- 
petalons  (-pe'tabs)  a.  Bot.,  having  the  petals 
alike  ;  opp.  to  heteropetaloiis  (Mayne  1854;.  Ho- 
mophyadic  (-fsiice'dik)  a.  Bot.  [late  Gr.  <f>vas, 
<pva$-  shoot,  sucker],  producing  only  one  kind  of 
stem,  as  some  species  of  Equisetuin;  opp.  to 
heterophyadic.  Homophylic  (-fi'lik)  a.  Biol.  [cf. 
Gr.  f>pu<t>v\os  of  the  same  race  or  stock],  belonging 
to  the  same  race ;  relating  to  homophyly.  Homo- 
phyllous  (h^mofi'bs)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  <fv\\ov  leaf], 
'  having  leaves  or  leaflets  all  alike  '  Ma_Mie  1^54); 
opp.  to  heterophyllous.  Homophyly  hcm(rnli) 
[Gr.  u/<o^>v\ia],  the  condition  of  being  of  the  same 
race.  Homopolar  (-pju-lai',  -polic  i^-pflik  adjs., 
having  equal  ]>oles,  as  in  the  figures  called  Stau- 
raxonia  homopola  (1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  844  ; 
opp.  to  heleropolar.  Homoproral  (-pio-Tal)  a. 
Zool.  [L.  front  prow],  having  equal  or  similar 
prone,  as  a  pterocymba  in  sponges ;  opp.  to  hete- 
roproral.  Homo'rgan  Biol.  =  homo-organ.  Ho- 
morga'nic  a.  in  Botany.  '  having  the  same,  or  a 
uniform,  organization  ;  applied  to  plants '  Sj'J. 
Soc.  Lex.)  ;  in  Phonetics,  produced  by  the  same 
vocal  organ.  Homoseismal  (-ssi'zmal  a.  and 
sb.,  Homosei'smic  a.  [Gr.  aito-fios  earthquake], 
proposed  substitutes  for  COSEISMAI  ,  COSEISMIC. 
Homosporous  (h0nif  'sporas'i  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  andpos 
seed],  producing  only  one  kind  of  spores  ;  opp.  to 
hctcrosporous.  Homostaural  (.stg'ral  a.  [Gr. 
aravpus  cross],  having  a  regular  polygon  as  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  ;  said  of  a  homopolar  stau- 
raxonial  figure;  opp.  to  hettrostaural.  Homo- 
systemic  (-siste'mik)  a.,  belonging  to  the  same 
system.  Homotatic  -U\"tik  a.  Dynamics  [Gr. 
T'OTOS  vbl.  adj.  of  TdVeir  to  stretch  ;  raais  stretch- 
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ing,  tension].  '  pertaining  to  a  homogeneous 
stress'  .Cent.  7W.).  Homoteleutic  (-t/li«'tik) 
,1.  [cf.  HOMCBOTKLKUTIC),  having  the  same  ending. 
Homothermons  (-Jw'jmas)  a.  Biol.  [Or.  Otppus 
hot],  having  a  uniform  temperature,  \vhich  does 
not  vary  with  that  of  the  surroundings,  as  warm- 
blooded animnls;  opp.  to  hflerothermal.  Homo- 
thetic  (-Jxrtik)  a.  Geom.  [Gr.  #«T(KOS,  f.  n&wat 
to  place],  similar  and  similarly  placed  ;  also  ex- 
tended to  any  figures  in  homology  with  reference  to 
the  line  at  infinity  as  axis  of  homology.  t  Homo- 
ti'mons  a.  Obs.  [Gr.  u/jorf/ior,  f.  ri/iij  honour], 
held  in  equal  honour.  Horaotonous  i  h<?m^'t#n3s) 
a.  [Gr.  roi'or  tone],  having  the  same  tone  or 
sound  ;  hence  Honio'tonously  adv.  ;  so  Homo-- 
tony, sameness  of  tone.  Homotopic  (-t^'pik)  a. 
[Gr.  TUTTOS  place],  relating  to  the  same  place  or 
part,  or  corresponding  places  or  parts. 

1880  GUSTHER  Fishes  41  If  in  the  depressed  position  the 
spines  cover  one  another  completely,  their  points  lying  in 
the  same  line,  the  fish  is  called  *homacanth.  1883  P.  GEDDES 
in  /;».-nV.  /''n't.  XVI.  845  i  Questions  of  symmetry,  for 
which  Haeckel's  nomenclature  of*&muumtt>/,  homopolic. 
etc.  is  distinctly  preferable.  1885  E.  R.  LANKKSTER  Ibid. 
XIX.  :  4>  2  A  spherical  (*homaxonic) .  .perforated  shell  of 
membranous  consistence,  a  1889  A".  Y.  Herald  (Worcester 
Suppl.  ,  A  *homob.'iric  cargo.  1888  *Homoblastic  [see 
kctwbtiistic*.\.  HLI-KKO-].  1854  MAVNE  Exfat+Lex,  s.v. 
Homohranchiatus,  Crustacea,  including  such  as  havepilK 
pyramidal  and  composed  of  layers  piled  one  upon  another  : 
*homobranchiate.  Ibid.t  Homocarfus^  ..  'homocarpous. 
1866  Trc.is.  Bat.,  Homocarpons,  having  all  the  fruits  of  a 
flower-head  exactly  alike.  1883  P.  GEDDKS  in  Encyd.  Brit. 
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Math,  fy  rhys.  Papers  uSool  III.  410  «<?/<?,  Two  men  of 
exactly  equal  and  similar  external  figures  would  be.  .*homo- 
chirally  similar  if  each  holds  out  his  right  hand,  or  each  las  left. 
!8g3  —  in  .-j£-«</Vwyii894)  i  Sept.  150/2  Two  equal  and  similar 
right-hands  are  homochirally  similar.  1612  STURTI:\ANI 
Metalliia.  (1854)  70  *Homocresious  inuentions  are  such 
which  produce,  .emporeuticnll  workes  for  the  same  use.  So 
a  horse-milne,a  water-milne,  a  wind-milne  are  Homocresious, 
because  they  all  grinde  flower.  1876  tr.  Haeckel's  Hist. 
Creat.  I.  xi.  263  Darwin's  *homochromic  selection  of  animals, 
or  the  so-called  'sympathetic  selection  of  colours'.  1842 
BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  *  H  omochroinous  .  1850  HOOKER  & 
ARNOTT  Brit.  Flora  (ed.  6)  199  Tanacctum.  Heads  discoid, 
homochromous.  1876  tr.Ifaecktts  Hist.  Creai.  I.  217  The 
law  of  contemporaneous  or  *homochronous  transmission, 
which  Darwin  calls  the  law  of  transmission  in  correspond- 
ing periods  of  life'.  1885  P.  GEDDES  in  Encyci.  Brit.  XVI. 
845/1  The  parts  and  units  thus  recognized  by  ontogenetic 
research,  respectively  or  successively  homodermic,  homo- 
systemic,  and  *homodemic,  may  ..  be  termed  ..  either 
'specially  homologous1,  'homogenous',  'homophylic  ',  or 
'homogenetic'  in  the  language  of  phylogenetic  theory. 
1854  MAVNE  Expos.  Lc.r.>  *Homoderrnatous.  1883  *Homo- 
dermic  [see  htwtodettiic},  1886  VINES  in  Encyci.  Brit.  XX. 
21/1  This  correspondence,  which  is  of  high,  .importance  in 
etermining  homologies.  may  be  termed  homodermic.  1886 
Syd.  Soc  Lex.,  *  H  OHtodermous,  .  .  applied  to  those  snakes 
which  have  the  scales  equal  in  size  over  the  body.  1878 
BELL  Gegenbaitr's  Conip.  Anat.  415  They  appear  to  be 
"homodynamous  organs,  which  graduallyget  to  vary  greatly 
in  form  in  correlation  with  their  great  variety  of  function. 
Ibid.  446  Nerves  ..  homodynamous  with  the  spinal  nerves. 
Ibid.  64*Homodynamy.  .subsists  between  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  affected  by  a  general  morphological  phaenomenon 
serially  expressed  in  the  organism.  1835-6"  Tont)  Cycl.  Anat. 
I.  245/1  This  *homo-gangliate  disposition  of  the  nervous 
system.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  291 
The  jointed  legs  developed  in  more  highly  organized  forms 
of  homogangliate  beings.  1859  Life  /--.  Henderson  123  The 
inhabitants  of  Scania  and  those  of  Zealand  may  have  been 
*homoglot.  1877  W.  A.  MILLER  Eltm.  Chan.  (ed.  6)  i.  §  82. 
143  *Homo/udrat  or  Holofadral  forms,  are  those  which  .  . 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry  of  which  the  system 
admits.  1854  MAY  NT  Expos.  Le.r.t  Homoinallns,.  .*homp- 
mallous.  1864  WEBSTEK,  Hontomalous.  1881  WEST  in 
Jrnl.  Bot.  X.  No.  220.  115  In  Titntttia  anstriaca.  .  .  they 
[the  leaves]  seem  to  have  a  homomallous  tendency.  1854 
MAYSK  Expos.  Lex.t  Hompmeris,  ..those  in  which  the 
rings  of  the  body  are  like  each  other  :  "homomerous.  1877 
C.  B.  CAVLKV  (tit  If)  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  *Homometrically 
translated.  1883  P.  GKDDES  in  Encyci.  ^Brit.  XVI.  842/2 
The  idorgan..is.  .defined  as  a  morphological  unit  consisting 
of  two  or  more  plastids,  which  does  not  possess  the  positive 
character  of  the  person  or  stock.  These  are  distinguished 
into  luttnoplasts  or  *  homo-organs  and  aHoplasts  or  alloe- 
organs.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intctt.  Syst.  i.  v.  826  That  Svyna. 
fleio,  or  'Onoirafltta,  That  Sympathy,  or  *Homopathy,  which 
is  in  all  Animals  .  .  It  being  One  and  the  Same  thing  in 
them,  which  Perceives  Pain,  in  the  most  distant  Extremities 
of  the  Body,  .and  which  moves  one  Part  to  succour  and  re- 
lieve another  labouring  under  it.  1893  FORSVTH  Th.  Func- 
tions §  116.  224  Two  functions  which  are  doubly-periodic 
in  the  same  period  \Note.  Such  functions  will  be  called 
"homoperiodic].  Ibid,  2-.'6  Homoperiodic  functions  of 
the  same  class  are  equivalent  to  one  another  if  they 
have  the  same  infinities.  1889  UI-.NMII  &  MURRAY 
Cryptog.  />'('/,  ii  ;  The  ci.is>ifltati(m  of  the  species  into  two 
•  PS  of  '  "homophyadic  '  and  '  heterophyadic1  is 
not  a  natural  out:.  1883  Homophylic  [see  homodcmic\. 
1883  F.  r.KDDKs  in  En-  yd.  Brit,  XVI.  845/1  Haeckel  pro- 
posed to  term  *hamopkyly  the  truly  phylogenetic  homology 
in  opposition  to  hontotnorphyt  to  whit  h  geneftlocic  1 
wanting.  1883  1  i  .  •  .  <>iial\.  1887  *  i  > 

proral  [weAnmgfevra/8.v.  HKII-.KO-J.     1854  MA^NI-;  E.vp^s. 
JLfx.t  ffamorgamt  ,uiic  :  homorganous.     1864 

MAX  MLLLER  -SV.  i    iii.  d86«)   M"  'I'!"'   h:u'd 

aspirates  are  the  hard   letters,  k,    /,  p%   to^etlier   u; 
corresponding  winds  or   1 

jntrod.  Sc.  Lang-  *•  2^9  ^'!fr.  -  ,ii    sounds  are 

produced,  the  vocal  organs  pass  at  once  from  the  position 
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required  for  the  first  to  that  required  for  the  second.  1887 
i.  .Morphol.  Plants  228  The  hetero>porous  [family].. 
Salvineaceae  comes  very  near  to  the  "homosporou*  I 
1883  'Homosystemic  [see  homodctttic}.  i8zi  Blackiu.  Mag. 
X.  384  They  are  merely  'homoteleutic,  and.. do  not  rhyme 
any  more  than  correct  with  direct.  1881  I.  C.  ROSSE 
Cruise  Corwin  12  Such  *  homolhermous  animals  as  whales, 
seals,  walrus  [etc  ].  1880  G.  S.  CARR  Synops.  Math. 
Index,  "Homothetic  conies.  1892  Roum  Analyt.  Statics  II. 
§  182  A  shell  bounded  by  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
surfaces  has  been  called  a  homothttic  shell  by  Chasles(i837). 
This  is  a  convenient  term  when  the  surfacc-s  are  either  nut 
concentric  or  not  ellipsoids.  1658  J.  ROBINSON  l-.udoxa  v. 
36  We  speak  of  'Homotimous  persons,  level  in  the  same 
degree  of  honour.  1775  ASH,  *Homotonons.  1785  COWPER 
in  Life  ty  ll'ks.  (1835-7)  II.  195  To  discover  homptonous 
words  in  a  language  abounding  with  them  like  ours,  is  a  task 
that  would  puzzle  no  man  competently  acquainted  with  it. 
1855  HAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (18951 1.  141  Closing  every  couplet 
with  sounds  homotonous.  1822-34  *Homotonously  [see 
iit'fe  rotononsly  s.v.  HETERO-).  1763  LASGHOKNE  Effus. 
l-ricndsk.  (L.),  Thomson  has  often  fallen  into  the  *homotony 
of  the  couplet.  1876  tr.  flacckefs  Hist.  Creat.  I.  217  The 
laws  of  homotopic  transmission . .  which  might  be  called  the 
law  of  transmission  in  corresponding  parts  of  the  body. 

b.  In  Chemistry,  denoting  a  compound  homo- 
logous with  that  whose  name  follows  see  HOMO- 
LOGOUS 3\  as  in  homatropine^  homocutninic^homO' 
lactic ,  honwsalycilic  acids^  honioctnchonine^  honio- 
fluoresceine ,  homopyrocatechin ,  homoqninine. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chew.  III.  163  Homocnminic  Acid, 
an  acid  homologous  with  cumlnic  acid.  Ibid.,  Honiolactic 
Acid,,  .name  . .  given  by  Cloez.  to  an  acid,  isomeric  if  not 
identical,  with  glycollic  acid.  1880  //'.  A.  Miller's  Chan. 
(ed. 6)111. 1.684 CreosoIorHomocatechol  Monomethylin.  1881 
AtkenaeupH  15  Jan.  99/3  Homo-fluoresceine,  a  new  Colouring 
Matter  from  Orcine  and  its  Derivatives.  Ibid.  24  Dec.  856/3 
The  authors  have  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  China 
Cuprsea  an  alkaloid  closely  resembling  quinine  in  its  general 
properties.  .They  have  named  it  homoquinine. 

Homocentric  (h^m^se-ntrik),  a.  am1j£.  [ad. 
mod.L.  homocentriC'US  (1535  Fracastoro  Homo- 
centricorum\  f.  Gr.  o/xo-  HOMO-  +  KtvrpiK-os  C'EN- 
TBIC  ;  cf.  F.  homocentrique  (1690  Furetiere),  ho- 
mocentricalement  (a  1553  Rabelais).] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  same  centre,  concentric. 

1696  in  PHILLIPS  'ed.  5).  1834  Nat.  Philos^Hist.Astron. 
vi.  30/1  (U.  K.  S.)  A  circle  homoceiitric  with  the  ecliptic. 

f  B.  sb.  (In  old  Astronomy.)  A  sphere  or  circle 
concentric  with  another  or  with  the  earth  ;  opp. 
to  ECCENTRIC  B.  i.  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  in.  (1651)  251  Maginus 
makes  eleven  Heavens.  .Fracastorius  72  Homocentricks. 

So  f  Ho'mocentre  =  H.  ;  f  Homoce'ntrical  a. 
—  A. ;  hence  Homoce'ntrically  adv. 

1686  GOAD  Celcst.  Bodies  n.  i.  124  The  Luminaries,  .[arc] 
far  from  being  Homocentrical,  as  possible  the  Infancy  of  the 
World,  with  Fracastorius  since  might  imagine.  1690  LEY- 
BOURN  Curs.  Math.  735,  I  call  that  Circle  an  Homoccntre, 
which  has  the  same  Centre  that  the  Earth  has.  a  1693 
UBQUHABT  Rabelais  in.  xxii.  178  Homocentrically  poy*>t-d. 

Ho  mo  cere  (birnwsaJtk),  sb.  and  a.  Ichthyol. 
Also  -cerque.  [f.  HOMO- +  Or.  ictpx-os  tail.]  a. 
sb.  A  homocercal  fish.  b.  adj.  =  next. 

1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xvii.  308  The  homocerque 
or  equally-lobed,   and   the  undivided  tails   become  the.. 
normal  forms. 

Homocercal  (h^m^saukal),  a.  Ichthyol.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Having  the  lobes  of  the  tail 
equal  ;  having  a  symmetrical  tail.  Also  said  of 
the  tail.  Opp.  to  heterocercal. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  191/1  In  and  above  that  [oolitic) 
system  Homocercal  forms  appear.  1849  MURCH18OM  Silnria 
xiii.  342  All  other  species  now  living  . .  have  homocercal 
tails,  1880  Nature  XXI.  430  The  diphycercal  tail  is  a 
more  primitive,  .form  than  the  heterocercal,  of  which  the 
modern  homocercal  is  a  further  specialisation. 

So  Ho  mocercy  ^-s:usi),  homocercal  condition. 

1881  in  WORCESTER  Suppl. 

Homock,  obs.  var.  HUMMOCK. 

Honiodoilt  (hfrmfldfmt),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [mod. 
f.  HOM(O-  +  Gr.  uSovs,  o5oi/r-  tooth.] 

a.  adj.  Having  teeth  all  of  the  same  kind. 
Also  said  of  the  teeth.  Opp.  to  heterodont.  b.  sb. 
A  homodont  animal. 

1877  IYKNKK  in  Emycl,  Brit.  VII.  232/1  A  few  mammals, 
as  the  toothed  whales,  have  the  teeth  uniform  in  si/e,  shape, 
and  structure,  and  are  named  Homodont.     1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  A  trim.  Life  363  In  homodont  dentitions  ..  the 
number  [of  ttethj  Is  often  great,  e.  g.  100  in  Priodon. 

t  Homodox  (hfivuxtyks),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr. 
o/xo5of-os  of  the  same  opinion,  f.  o//o-  HOMO-  + 
3o£a  opinion :  cf.  HETEKOIMX.]  Of  the  same 
opinion.  So  t  Homodo*xian  a.  =  prec.;  sb.  a 
person  of  the  same  opinion. 

1656  B  i  or  NT  Glossogr.)  //tv/W^r,  that  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  another.  1716  M.  PAYIKS  At  ken.  />rit.  II. 
To  Rdr.  14  The  Homodox  Idolatry  of  the  Cacodox  Arians 
and  Sociniaiiv  Ibid,  244  The  Orthodox  ..  Territories  and 
Mi:r'-(ltt;untjnts  uf  Homodox  Antiquity.  Ibid.  II.238Homo- 
do.xian  Witnesses  to  the  Arian  Law. 

Homodroiuous  (TuwD^'drAnat),  a.  [f.  mod. I,. 
hoinodrow-itSj  f.  (*r.  o^<j-  1  IOMO-  +  -5^o/*os  running 
+  -ocs.  In  mod.F.  hotnoJrotne.']  Kunning  in 
the  same  direction:  opp.  to  hcterodrowous.  fa. 
Mech.  Applied  to  levers  of  the  second  and  third 
orders,  in  which  the  power  and  the  weight  move 
in  the  same  direction,  b.  Bot.  Turning  in  the  same 
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direction,  as  two  generating  spirals  of  a  phyllotaxis 
(e.  g.  on  the  main  stem  and  on  a  branch). 

1710  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teclm.  II.  s.  v.  Homodromus,  Of 
this  Homodrom[o]us  kind  of  Leavers,  are  the  Rudders  and 
Oars  of  Ships  and  Boat?.  1870  [see  HETERODROMOUS].  1878 
MASTHRS  /A-w/Vry'j  Bot.  273  An  inflorescence  homodromous 
with  the  principal  axis. 

So  Hoiuo'dromal,  Ho  modrome  adjs.  —  prec.  b. ; 
Homo  dromy,  homodromous  condition. 

1849  J.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Jussicu's  EUm.  Bot.  192  This 
series  of  axes  is  either  homodrome  or  heterodrome.  1866 
'Ireas.  Bel.,  1 1  cincdronial,  having  all  the  spires  turned  the 
same  way.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sac/ts'  Bot.  171  Two 
spirals  are  constructed,  .the  two  are  homodromal,  running 
in  the  same  direction  round  the  stem.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  icd.  6t  415/2  Homodromy. 

Homoeo-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  o/ioios  of  the 
same  kind,  like,  similar  (also  occasionally  written 
homoio-,  and,  in  fully  anglicized  words,  esp.  in 
U.  S.,  homeo-)  ;  occurring  in  various  terms,  chiefly 
scientific  or  technical,  sometimes  in  opposition  to 
hctero-.  The  more  important  of  these,  see  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

The  etymological  pronunciation  would  be  hprmv-,  as  in 
h^moi'0- ;  hut  usage  favours  hf>'rm,0-,  or  in  popular  use 
h<i"Tn/,0- ;  the  last  esp.  in  homa'opathy  and  its  family  (the 
only  really  popular  members  of  the  group). 

Homceoarchy  (h(>m(~'0|ajki)  [Gr.  apxh  begin- 
ning], similarity  of  the  beginnings  of  two  words 
occurring  near  each  other,  as  a  cause  of  mistakes 
in  copying  (distinguished  from  homaotel'*.  Ho- 
mceocephalic  (bfmi-o-,  hf:m«V>|S/fa;'lik)  a.  [Gr. 
Kfipa\ri  head],  pertaining  to  skulls  of  similar  form 
and  structure.  Homceocrystalline  a.  (see  quot.). 
Homce-odont  a.  (see  quot.).  Horaoeogeneons 
(hp:mi0|djrn/as)  a.  [after  homogeneous],  of  a 
similar  kind.  Homceog-enesis  (npimfoicfje'nftiB) 
Biol.  [Gr.  7«Ve<ris  generation],  degree  of  relation- 
ship or  similarity  of  the  races  from  which  indi- 
viduals are  descended.  Homceophony  (hp-mtip- 
foni)  [Gr.  tytuvij  voice,  sound],  similarity  of  sound. 
Homceosemant  (-s/-m£ent)  [Gr.  aijftavros  adj.,  f. 
aijfuuvfiv  to  signify],  a  word  of  similar  meaning. 
Komceotel  (hfm;'otel)  [Gr.  rt'Aosend],  the  similar 
ending  of  two  words  or  clanses  near  each  other,  as 
a  cause  of  a  mistake  in  copying  =  HOSKKOTELEUTON 
2.  Homceo thermal  (-(-5-Jmal)  a.  Biol.  [Gr.  9tpp6s 
hot]  =  HOMOTHEKMOUS  ;  opp.  to  heterothermal. 
Homceotopy  (hpm(',(>'t0pi)  [Gr.  TOITOS  place],  simi- 
larity of  words  or  parts  of  words,  as  a  cause  of 
mistakes  in  copying.  Homceozoic  (hfMm'0|Z<7ii'ik)  a. 
[Gr.  fan?  life],  containing  similar  forms  of  life. 

1883  A.  WATTS  in  Expositor  Jan.  68  This  is  another  term 
which  I  have  ventured  to  coin  . .  homceotel  . .  is  a  confusion 
of  the  word  or  letter  with  which,  upon  turning  from  copy  to 
tianscript,  the  copyist  actually  broke  off;  *hornceoarchy 
is  a  mistaking  "f  the  one  which,  upon  thus  breaking  off,  he 
accidentally  observed  to  follow  next.  1866  J.  A.  MEIGS  Obs. 
Crani.il  I-'orttts  .-hirer.  Aborig.  18  In  the  *homoiocephalic 
comparison  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  these  Arickaree  skulls 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  American  representatives 
of  the  Swedish  crania.  1888  TEALI.  /Sri/.  Petrogr.  Gloss. 
434  *Hoitiaofrystallinf,  a  term  applied  by  some  authors  to 
a  granitic  structure  when  the  minerals  are  developed  in 
equal  proportions.  1888  Aincr.  Naturalist  834  He  [Riiti- 
meyer)  divides  the  molar  teeth  of  Mammalia  into  three 
categories,  the  simply  conic  '  *Homceodont ' ;  the  vertically 
plicate  '  Elasmodont ' ;  and  the  cross-crested  by  junction  of 
four  tubercles  the  'Zygodont'.  1890  J.  ttatnmiMSfmi 
Author.  Retig.  iv.  ii.  394  The  imitation  being  not  homo- 
geneous but  ""homccogeneous  with  the  original.  1864 
Readier  No.  04.  477/1  The  lowest  degree  of  human  hy- 
bridity,  in  which  the  "hormrogenesis  is  so  feeble  as  to  render 
the  fecundity  of  the  first  crossing  uncertain.  1837  HARE 
C  nesses  Ser.  I.  (1873)  105  In  such  expressions  as  my  father 
and  myself  . .  we  are  misled  by  "homceophony.  1873  F. 
HALL  Mod.  Eng.  172  What  we  have  long  and  loosely  called 
synonyms.  Note,  The  exact  technicality  is  ''imnavscmants. 
1883  A.  WATTS  in  Expositor  Jan.  67-8  There  is  a  most  un- 
mistakeable  mental  effect  of  *homceotel  which  operates,  .in 
leading  the  copyist,  .to  think  that  he  has  reached  a  certain 
word  when  he  has  only  reached  another  that  resembles  it. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  40  The  warm-blooded- 
ness  or  *homoeothermal  character  of  Birds,  1883  A.  WATTS 
in  Expositor  Jan.  67  *Ho»motopy  . .  the  way  in  which  two 
like  places  in  the  copy  may  . .  affect  the  copyist  . .  whether 
they  are  like  words,  like  terminations,  like  prefixes  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  68  It  very  frequently  happens  that  in  printing  Iwmx- 
otopy  occasions  a  double  instead  of  an  omission.  1853  E. 
FORBES  in  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.  73  On  a  New  Map  of  the 
Geological  Distribution  of  Marine  Life,  and  on  the  *Homoio- 
zoic  Belts.  1866  BRANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  ilomao- 
zoic  Belts. 

Homoeoid  lhp-mi|0id).  Math.  [f.  Gr.  o^oi-os 
like  -H  -oil).]  A  shell  bounded  by  two  surfaces 
similar  and  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other,  a  homothetic  shell ;  sometimes  restricted  to 
such  a  shell  bounded  by  concentric  ellipsoids. 
Hence  Homceoi  dal  a.,  belonging  to  a  homceoid. 

1883  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil,  (new  ed.)  I.  n.  $  494  g.  42 
In  every  case  the  thickness  of  the  homoeoitl  is  directly  pro- 
pottinniil  to  the  jjerpendicular  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  any  point.  Ibid.,  The  one  point  which  is  situ.it. . I 
similarly  relative  to  the  two  similar  surfaces  of  a  homoeoid 
is  called  the  homoeoidal  centre. 

Homceomeral  (hcrm'^'meral),  a.  Pros.  [f. 
HOMCSO-  +  Gr.  ftip-os  part  -r  -AL.]  Consisting  of 

(metrically)  similar  parts. 
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Homoeomerian  (lym/ome-rian).  [f.  L.  ho- 
mtromtrja,  Gr.  o^oio/»«p«ia  HOMCKOMKIIY  t  --AN.] 
A  holder  of  the  theory  of  homrjeomery.  Hence 
Homceome'rianism. 

1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  101  Atomism  is  h<>! 
menanism  stripped  of  qualities.     It  is  therefore  the  system 
of  Anaxagoras  greatly  improved. 

HomO3omeric  .hcm/ome'rik),  a.  [f.  HoMoaj- 
+  Gr.  nfpos  +  -ic.]  a.  Relating  to  homoeomery  ; 
of  the  nature  of  homreomeries.  b.  Consisting  of 
similar  parts,  homogeneous. 

1836  in  SMART.  1865  GROTE  Plata  I.  i.  53  The  Honci .••>- 
meric  particles  congregated  together,  eacli  to  its  like.  1884 
Perm.  SJi.  Jrtil.  XXXII.  267  This  homceomeric  work,  so 
deep  and  so  broad  in  its  results. 

So  Homceome-rical  a.  -  prec.  a. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  Homoeomerical  Prin,if!,~, 
certain  Principles  which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  are  in 
all  mix'd  Bodies.  So  that  when  they  become  Parts  of  the 
Body  of  a  living  Creature,  they  tlK-re  make  such  Masses 
and  Combinations  as  are  agreeable  to  their  Nature. 

t  Homoeome-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare.    In  7  erron. 

homiO-.     =HOMO!OMEROUS  2. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  VI.  (1701)  255/1  From  these  are 
thus  denominated,  Homiomerious  mixt  Bodies,  as  Metals, 
Gold,  Brass,  Silver,  Stone  and  the  like. 

HomoeomerOUS  (hf>rm'ip-mtTas\  a.  [f.  Gr. 
o/ioco:  like  +  /«po!  part  + -ous.]  Having  or  con- 
sisting of  similar  parts. 

L  Bot.  Applied  to  lichens  in  which  the  gonidia 
and  hyph;E  are  distributed  uniformly  through  the 
thallus  :  opp.  to  heteromcrous. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs?  Bot.  265.  1882  VINES 
Saclu'  Bot.  320  The  disposition  of  the  gonidia  and  hypha; 
in  a  thallus  may  be  such  that  these  two  structures  appear 
about  equally  mingled,  .and  the  thallus  is  in  this  case  called 
homoiomerons. 

2.   =  HOMOJOMERIC  a. 

\&)iAt/ie>ix:ini  30  July  154/2  In  the  chapter  on  Anaxa- 
goras  Mr.  Burnet  . .  understands  the  'everything  in  every- 
thing '  to  refer  to  the  opposite  qualities  hot  and  cold,  and  so 
forth,  not  to  the  '  homceomerous '  seeds  of  things. 

Homoeomery  (hfmz'ifi'meri).  Alsohomoio-, 
and  in  L.  form  homceomeria.  [ad.  L.  homceo- 
merla  (Lucretius),  ad.  Gr.  opotopiptia,  n.  of  quality 
f.  o/jLoiopipiis  consisting  of  like  parts,  f.  o/zoiot  like 
+  ntpos  part.]  a.  The  theory  ^propounded  by 
Anaxagoras)  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
are  homogeneous  or  of  the  same  kind.  b. //.  The 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  regarded,  according 
to  this  theory,  as  homogeneous. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  403/1  They  who 
assert  Homoiomeria's,  and  bulks,  and  leasts,  and  indi- 
visibles, to  be  elements,  conceive  their  substance  eternal. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Inttll.  Syst.  I.  v.  §  20.  380  Anaxagoras  . . 
supposed  Two  Substantial  Self-existent  Principles  of  the 
Universe,  one  an  Infinite  Mind  or  God,  the  other  an  Infinite 
Homoiomery  of  Matter,  or  Infinite  Atoms.  Ibid.  v.  741 
[see  ATOMOLOGY].  1766  G.  CANNING  Anti-Lucretius  m.  266 
Of  Anaxagoras  why  the  scheme  reject,  And  flaws  in 
Homoeomery  detect?  1865  GROTK  Plato  I.  i.  51  Particles 
of  the  same  sort  he  [Anaxagoras]  called  Homccomeries  :  thu 
aggregates  of  which  formed  bodies  of  like  parts. 

Homo3OmorpllOUS  (hpmz'om/ufas),  a.  [f. 
HnMo:o-  +  Gr.  ^op^rj  shape  + -ous.  Cf.  F.  hotnfy- 
morphe.']  Of  similar  form  or  structure :  spec.  a. 
Cryst.  Having  similar  crystalline  forms :  said  esp. 
of  substances  differing  in  chemical  composition  or 
atomic  proportions,  b.  Path.  (See  quot.  1854.) 

1832  JOHNSTON  in  Rep.  Brit.  Asset.  429  The  differences 
under  discussion  have  given  rise  in  Germany  to.  another 
term,  homoiomorphous . .  It  groups  together  crystalline  forms 
differing  widely  in  their  angles,  provided  they  belong  to  the 
same  system  of  crystallization.  1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Homaomorphus,  . .  homeomorphous.  Applied  to  tumours 
containing  those  elements  which  are  found  in  a  normal 
state  of  the  organism.  1865-72  WATTS  /JA  t.  Chem.  III. 
431  Many  substances  commonly  regarded  as  isomorphous 
are  in  reality  only  homceomorphous,  inasmuch  as  their 
atomic  volumes  differ  considerably. 

So  Homceomorph    (hfmiompii),   '  a   substance 
exhibiting  homoeomorphism *  {Cent.  Diet.};  Ho- 
mceomo'rphisni,  homceomorphous  constitution. 
1854  DANA  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XVIII.  35  (title)  On  the 

Homceomorphism  of  the  Mineral  Species  of  the  Trimetric 
System.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  III.  432  An  interest- 
ing example  of  homoeomorphism  is  afforded  by  nitrate  of 

potassium,   which  is  dimorphous,  having  a  rhombohedraf 

form  similar  to  that  of  calcspar,  and  a  trimetric  form  like 

that  of  arragonite. 

Homoeopath.  (V'm-,  h^-mwpiet').  Also 
homeo-.  [Mod.  (=  Ger.  homoopath  1824,  F. 
hom^opathe,  1827  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  HOMOEO- 
PATHY. Cf.  ALLOPATH.]  One  who  practises  or 
advocates  homoeopathy. 

1830  Edin.  Rev.  L.  513  Over  a  great  part  of  the  continent . . 
the  dispensers  of  health  and  longevity  are  now  known  as 
Homeopaths  or  Allopaths.  »86i  BUMSTEAIJ  I'cn.  />/.«. 
(1879)  817  According  to  the  homoeopaths,  gold  is  of  great 
value  in  many  tertiary  lesions.  1883  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
XXXVI.  540  The  case  needed  surgical  care,  which  the 
allopath  could  give,  and  the  homoeopath  could  not. 

Homoeopathic  ,hpm-,  h<«nu<;parjMk),rt. 
[f.   HOMCEOPATHY  +  -10.     Cf.   F.   kmafyfoMgue 
(1827)  and  Ger.  homiiopathisch  (1824).] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  homceopathy  ; 
practising  or  advocating  homoeopathy. 
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[  1824  HAHNFMANN  Organon  der  Hcilkiinst  (ed.  3^  i 
Diesen  homi>opathischen  Heilweg  lehrte  bisher  niemand.) 
1830  l<:din.  Rev.  L.  513  First  stands  the  homeopathic .  .then 
the  allopathic  or  heteropathic  [method],  a  1845  HOOD  To 
Hahnemann  iii,  Thanks  to  that  soothing  homoeopathic 
balm.  1876  B'MCSS  BUNSKN  in  Hare/.//?  (1879)  U-  viii-467, 
I  am  resolutely  homccopathic. 

2.  Jig.  Very  small  or  minute,  like  the  closes  usually 
given  in  homoeopathy.  (Often  humorous.) 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xhi,  Mr.  Claypole  taking  cold 
beef  from  the  dish,  and  porter  from  the  pot,  and  administer- 
ing homoeopathic  doses  of  both  to  Charlotte.  1841  MOTLEY 
Corr.  (1889)  I,  iv.  70  Prussia  is  a  mild  despotism  to  be  sure-. 
Tis  the  homoeopathic  tyranny — small  doses,  constantly 
administered,  and  strict  diet  and  regimen.  1876  C.  M. 
DAVIKS  Unorth.  Lotut.  307  The  chapel  was  homoeopathic 
in  its  dimensions. 

B.  s/>.  A  homoeopathic  drag  or  medicine. 

1854  W.  IRVING  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  179  You  ask  me 
whether  the  homoeopathies  still  keep  me  quite  well. 

Homceopa-thically,  aJv.    [f.  prec.  +  -.u,  + 

-LY-.]  In  a  homoeopathic  manner ;  in  accordance 
with  homoeopathy.  Also./?,?'. 

1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xx,  The  application  of  a  remedy 
homoeopathically.  1842-1865  [see  AlLOPATtUCALLY].  1853 
LD.  HOUGHTON  in  Life  (1891)  1.  xi.  505  The  Burns  anni- 
versary acted  on  me  homujopathically  ;  _I  went  to  it  with  a 
bad  headache,  and  have  none  this  morning. 

Homceopathicity  (-i-siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
Homceopathic  quality  or  character. 

1842  K.  BLACK  lloimrop.  i.  2  Ordinary  practice  owesmucli 
of  its  success  to  the  homoeopathicity  of  the  means.  1887 
Ilomeep.  World  i  Nov.  495  The  homeopathicity  of  the  cure 
of  the  child. 

Homoeo'pathism.  rare.   —  HOMEOPATHY. 

1834  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  36  He  spoke  of  Cooper, 
Irving. . steamboats,  homoeopathism,  himself, elocution,  with 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses. 

Homceopathist  (.!'<""-,  b*m»l<rpgJ»*}.     [f- 

IIoMffiOI'ATHY  +  -1ST.]     =  HOMtEOPATH. 

1830  Ediii.  Rev.  L.  507  Shakspeare,  who  was  so  many 
things  without  suspecting  it,  was,  among  the  rest,  a  Homno- 
pathist.  1881  Scribner's  Mag.  XXII.  305  The  allopathist 
calls  the  homeopathist  a  '  quack ',  and  the  latter  regards  the 
former  as  a  '  butcher '. 

Homoeopathy  (h^ra-,  h<J»mi^fpa)ii).  Also 
homeo-,  and  formerly  erron.  hom6o-.  [Mod. 
(.first  used  in  Ger.  Jiomoopathie)  by  Hahnemann), 
f.  o/totos  like  +  -jrdfoia,  f.  uaOos  suffering.  (Or. 
ofjioio-naBua.  meant  '  sympathy,  (alsoN  likeness  of 
affection  or  condition,  homogeneousness ').  Cf. 
F.  homtopathie  (1827  in  H.-D.)  and  ALLOPATHY.] 

A  system  of  medical  practice  founded  by  Hahne- 
mann of  Leipsic  about  1796,  according  to 
which  diseases  are  treated  by  the  administration 
(usually  in  very  small  doses)  of  drugs  which  would 
produce  in  a  healthy  person  symptoms  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  disease  treated. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  homoeopathy  is  express 
the  Latin  adage  '  Similia  similibus  curantnr',  'like 
cured  by  likes '. 

1826  Lancet  14  Oct.  55  A  new  medical  doctrine  ..had 
sprung  up  in  the  German  universities.  -It  originated  with  a 
Dr.  Hahnemann.  a  physician  of  Leipzig,  about  30  years 
a:;",  and  is  called  Homocepathia.  1830  Edin.  Rev.  L.  505 
lloiniifipatliie,  which  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  caused 
no  little  sensation  among  our  Teutonic  neighbours,  though 

CRAIG,   Homeopathy. 
Opi     '"  * " — 

and  fully  examined  by  competent  judges. 

Homceoplastic  (h^nuoplarstik),  a.  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  o/ioios  like  +  7r\aoTiKos  PLASTIC.]  Said  of  a 
tumour  or  growth  similar  in  structure  to  the  tissue 
in  which  it  occurs :  opp.  to  heteroplastic. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  363  Transformation  of  . . 
homceoplastic  into  heteroplastic  formations,  so-called  De- 
generation. 1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  95  Lobstem 
.  .naming  those  tumours  homoepplastic  which  were  similar 
in  structure  to  the  natural  constituents  of  the  body. 

II  Homoeoptoton  (ham/ipptou'tpn).  Also^ho- 
moio-.  [Late  L.,  a.  Gr.  ufioiuirrarrov  (sc.  /%"a>, 
(.  6>oio-s  like  +  imuros,  vbl.  adj.  of  ii'nrrfiv  to  fall, 
decline  (cf.  miaffis  fall,  inflexion,  case).]  A 
rhetorical  figure  consisting  in  the  use  of  a  series  of 
words  in  the  same  case  or  with  the  same  inflexion. 

1678  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4!.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1883  H.  P. 
SMITH  i^foss.  Terms  etc.  253. 

II  Homceoteleuton  (hwnftfiUl'Slpn).  Also 
horaoio-.  [Late  L.,  a.  Gr.  O>OIOT<A€VTOI<  (sc. 
ffiiia),  (.  Ofwio-s  like  +  rf \(VTTI  end,  ending.] 

1.  A  rhetorical  figure  consisting  in  the  use  of  a 
series  of  words  with  the  same  or  similar  endings. 

1586  A.  DAY  /•;%•.  Secretary  11.  (16251  86  Ompbtthtm  .. 
when  words  and  sentences  in  one  son  ilu..-  Bm«h  together, 
is  thus  •  Weening,  wailing,  and  her  hands  wringinc,  ^"<= 
moved  all.. to  piltie.  .676  in  PHILLIPS.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

2.  The   occurrence   of  similar   endings   in    two 
neighbouring  words,  clauses,  or  lines  of  writing, 
as  a  source  of  error  in  copying. 

1861  SCRIVENER  Crit.  ff.  7".  (18831.9  Or  a  genuine  c 
is  lost  by  means  of  what  is  technically  called    ! 
leuton    .  when  the  clause  ends  in  the  same  word  as  closed 

.•ding  sentence,  and  the  transcribers 
wandered  from  the  one  to  the  other  to  tile  cnti, 
of  the  whole  passage  lying  between  them.  1896  Enf.  Hist. 


!ssed  in 
:s  are 


no  little  sensiiiiuu  UIMUII^  uui  jtuiunti_  UH«UUV  ..-,  --— •• 
its  very  name  has  as  yet  scarcely  penetrated  into  our  insular 
regions.  1838  Penny  Cyd.  XII.  277/2  Homoeopathy.  1847 
>AIG,  Homeopathy.  1849  LEWIS  Iitft.  Author.  Malt. 
)pin  iii.  §  12.  51  Mesmerism,  homoeopathy,  and  phrenology, 
lave  now  been  before  the  world  a  sufficient  time  to  be  fairly 


HOMOGENEITY. 

Rev.  Apr.  952  It  [a  clause]  fell  out  . .  owing  to  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  such  omissions  in  manuscripts,  a 
homoioteleuton. 

So  f  Homce-oteleft  (for  -tehui),  a.  word  having 
a  similar  ending  to  another  (ois.'J.  Homce  ote- 
len'tic  a.,  a.  having  similar  endings  ;  b.  resulting, 
as  an  error,  from  homoeoteleuton. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  211  Would  wish  pres- 
bytery were  of  as  empty  a  sound,  as  its  honKcoleleft  Blitery. 
1880  MUIRIIEAD  Utpian  xxiv.  §  24  note,  Most  eds.  ..  agree 
that  the  nan.  .should  be  deleted.  Hu.  retains  it  by  assum- 
ing a  homcoteleutic  omission.  1890  A thenxnin  2  Aug.  161/3 
A  half-mythical  rhyming  history  of  the  Norman  dukes, 
written  in  homtuoteleutic  lines. 

Homogamous  (horn? -gamas),  a.  Dot.  [f.  Gr. 
upo-  HOMO-  +  --vajios  married,  -ydfi-os  marriage  + 
•oi'.s.]  a.  Having  all  the  florets  (of  a  spikelet  or 
capitulum)  hermaphrodite,  or  all  of  the  same  sex  : 
said  of  certain  grasses  and  composites :  opp.  to 
HhTKHOOAMoiis  I  1),  c.  b.  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  stamens  and  pistils  ripen  together. 

a.  1842  in   BRANDE   Diet.    Set.   etc.      1850   HOOKER  & 
ARNOTT  firit.  Flora  (ed.  6)  229  Heads  homogamous  (all  the 
florets  perfect  and  fertile).     1872  OLIVFK  Elem.  Bot.  II.  196 
If  all  the  Morels  of  a  flower-head  . .  be  perfect,  the  flower- 
heads  are  homogamous  (Dandelion). 

b.  1854    MAYNE    Expos.    Ltx.,   Homcgamitts,   Homo- 
£,i»iits,.  .applied  by  Sprengel  [/faffrgfttmtt)  to  the  case  in 
which  the  male  and  female  organs  of  a  plant  arrive  together 
at  maturity:  homogamious :  homogamous.     1881  MULLER 
in   Nature    XXIII.   337   The   hermaphrodite   flowers  arc 
huiiioganious  and  short-styled,  like  Syringa  vulgaris. 

So  Homo'gamy,  homogamous  condition  ;  fertili- 
zation of  a  flower  by  its  own  pollen  or  by  that  of 
another  flower  on  the  same  plant  (cf.  b  above). 

1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Bot.  432  Sprengel's  term  Homogamy 
. .  has  a  prior  claim  over  Bennett's  Synacmy. 

Homogen  (hfvrmWjen).     [f.  HOMO-  + -GEN.] 

1 1.  Bot.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1866  Treas.  fii't.,  Homogens,  a  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
a  division  of  Kxogens  characterised  by  the  wood  being 
arranged  in  the  form  of  wedges,  and  not  in  concentric  circles. 

2.  Biol.  A  part  or  organ  homogenetic  with 
another:  see  HOMOGENETIC  i. 

1870  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  43  The 
hccmochyle  or  blood-lymph  system  of  Vertebrates  has  no 
homogen,  or  but  a  very  rudimentary  one,  in  the  other  groups 
of  animals.  1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXVI.  946. 

b.  A  race  of  organized  beings  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor. 

1888  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Dec.  179  We  can  consider  the 
different  men  as  forming  a  relative  homogen— a  species  as 
M.  de  Quatrefages  contends. 

Hornogene  (hfrmtfdj/h),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  opoytviis,  oVo-vfxe-,  of  the  same 
kind,  f.  ufia-  HOMO-  +  -vexes,  •vevf(ff)-  kind.  Cf. 
F.  homog?ne.~]  A.  adj.  =  HOMOOENEOI-S. 

1607  Sclwl.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  \.  ii.  102  Homogene  to 
the  bread  and  to  the  wine.  1610,  1709  [see  HETEROGENEJ. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  II.  95  An  uniform  and  homogene 
liquor. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  homogeneous. 

1725  SWIFT  Let.  to  Sheridan  25  Jan.,  I  affirm . .  that  cold 
and  rain  congregate  homogenes ;  for  they  gather  together 
you  and  your  crew,  at  whist,  punch,  and  claret.  1874  GEO. 
ELIOT  Coll  Break/.  I',  in  JubaUte.  227  Making  their  abso- 
lute and  homogene  A  loaded  relative. 

Homogeneal  (h^mO|d.5f-nial),  a.  and  sl>.  Now 
rare.  Also  7-8  crron.  -ialtl.  [f.  Scholastic  L. 
homogene-us  (f.  Gr.  o^oyevi- :  see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  =  HOMOGENEOUS. 

Homogeneal  Surds  :  see  quot.  1706  ;  now  called  like  surds. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEVDON  Jud.  Aslrol.  vi.  163  That  which  was 
conceiued  . .  liueth  after  the  same  manner,  an  Homogeneall 
kinde  of  life  ..  annexed  vnto  her  [the  mother],  as  a  part  of 
her  selfe.  1625  N.  CARPENTER  Ceof.  Del.  i.  ii.  1 16351  4°  The 
water  is  an  vniforme  and  homogeneall  body.  io6»  OURNALL 
Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  17.  II.  xxiv.  §  5  (1669)  318/2  Truth  is 
one  ;  it  is  Homogenial.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Homo- 
reneal  Surds,  such  as  have  one  common  Radical  Sign.  1805 
[seeHETEROGENEAL).  i877W.  BRL-cEC<OT»«..Sn>. 313 Good- 
ness and  truth  are  homogeneal  and  congenial  to  each  other. 

B.  sb.  A  homogeneous  substance  or  person. 
1651  [see  HETF.ROGESEAL  B.].    1686  GOAD  Cclest.  Bodies 

429  There  may  be  Communication  between  Homogeneals. 
Hence  Homoge'nealness,  homogeneity. 
1755  in  JOHNSON. 

t  Homoge-nean,  a.  Obs.  =  HOMOGENEODS. 

a  1601  [see  HETKROGLNF.AN]. 

Homoge'neate,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATE3.]  trans.  To  make  homogeneous,  to  unite 
into  one  body  of  uniform  composition. 

a  1648  DIGBV  Closet  Open.  (1677)  130  Care  . .  that  the  rise 
or  barley  be  well  homogeneated  with  the  ^Milk.  1652 


\pp.vil.  313  Nor  was  society, , 

Homogeneity  (lyattidsfiifni).  [ad.  b 
lastic  L.  homogmtitas,  f.  homogene-us  (see  next 
and  -rrv).  Cf.  F.  homogtniiU  (i6thc.).]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  homogeneous  :  a. 
Identity  of  kind  with  something  else;  b.  Com- 
position from  parts  or  elements  of  the  same  kind  ; 
uniformity  of  composition  or  nature. 

1625  N.  CARPENTER  C.eog.  Del.  I.  iv.  (1635188  A  Harmony 
and  Communion . .  a  Homogenity  of  the  Forme  and  Nature. 
1664  H.  MOKK  Myst.  luiq.,  Apol.  494  The  Homogeneity 
and  Unorganizedness  of  the  Heavenly  Body.  1674  [see 


HOMOGENEOUS. 


HV].      1779    Pkit.    Trans.   I.  XIX.    4^;  The 
homogeneity  of  the  air.     1854  /•>.!.><•  i  IX.  23 

There  is  no  homogeneity  between  the  men  or  (he  subjects 
of  their  comi:,  1862  [see  HETEKOGEXLIIY]. 

c.  cwfr.  Something  homogeneous, 

1638    RAWL.LV   tr.   B^fot's  Life  <y   Death    11651*  58  All 
,Io  dissolve,  and  return  to  their  Homo- 
.     1887  F.  ROBINSON  .AVw  Rclig. 
i  79  He  is  regarded,  .as  a  homogeneity. 

d.  Law  of  Homogeneity    Logic)  :  see  quot. 
1864  Bowex  Z^/civ.9oThe  Law  of  Homogeneity  affirms 

that  things  the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  some  respects  be 
similar  or  homogeneous  J  and  consequently,  any  two  Con- 
,  how  unlike  soever,  may  still  boih   be  subordinated 
e  higher  Concept. 

Homogeneous  ^miidgPnids),  a.     [f.  Scho- 

lastic L.  nomogene-ns  .see  HoMOQBNXAL)  +  -'"'>-.] 
The  opposite  of  //(vV;-<v  ''•'**<  v/«. 

In  early  use  AdMuymww/was  m^re  frequtni,  esp.  in  tech- 
nical expressions. 

1.  Of  one  thing  in  respect  of  another,  or  of  various 
things  in  respect  of  each  other  :  Of  the  same  kind, 
nature,  or  character  ;  alike,  similar,  congruous. 

1641  MILTON  C/t.  Govt.  i.  vi,  Of  such  a  councell  ..  every 
parochiall  Consistory  is  a  right  homogeneous  and  con- 
stituting part-  1664  H.  MoRKAfyrt,/*if^Af0t.4&s  It  may 
be  ..homogeneous  enough  to  the  natural  Scope  of  our  first 
Rule.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  14  Of  all 
homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of  all  truths  respecting  the 
general  end.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <y  Int.  in.  i.  §  38  Between 
the  world  and  mind  there  is  no  comparison,  the  things  are 
not  homogeneous.  1879  TOURGEE  Fool's  Kn:  xxiv.  147  To 
secure  a  development  homogeneous  with  that  of  the  North. 
fb.  loosely.  Congruous,  befitting.  Obs. 

1708  S.  SEWALL  Diary  20  Aug.  (1879*  II.  230  They.. 
elicited  me  to  Pray;  I  was  loth,  and  advis'd  them  to  send 
for  Mr.  Williams,  as  most  natural,  homogeneous. 

2.  Of  a  thing  in  respect  of  its  constitution  :  Con- 
sisting of  parts  or  elements  all  of  the  same  kind  ; 
of  uniform  nature  or  character  throughout. 

.•1645  HmvKLL  Lett.  116551  H-  lx.  848001  do  hold  that  this 
Uland  was  tied  to  France,  .for  if  one.  .observe  the  rocks  of 
the  one,  and  the  cliffes  of  the  other,  he  will  judge  them  to 
be  one  homogeneous  piece.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ej>. 
ii.  i.  5,-  Ice  is  a  similary  body,  and  homogeneous  concretion. 
1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  v.  425  Man  is  an  homo- 
geneous being.  1796  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI. 
4_'i  It  was  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  texture.  1863  KIRK 
Ckas.Boldl.  n.  i.  444  Here  the  population  was  homogeneous 
.  .without  any  foreign  intermixture.  1869  TVNDALL  ^'otcs 
-'  ight  23  In  the  air  this  shifting  of  the  rays,  .is  often 
a  source  of  grievous  annoyance  to  the  astronomer  who 
needs  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

3.  Math,  a.  Of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  be  com- 
mensurable.    b.   Of  the  same  degree  or  dimen- 
sions; consisting  of  terms  of  the  same  dimensions. 

1695  ALINGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  14  All  Homogeneous  Mag- 

nitudes i.e.  Magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  have  a  Proportion 

l.uion  one  to  another.      i8i§  HI/TTOX   Math.   /.V.  .'. 

Homttttteous  Equations  .  .  in  which  the  sum  of  the 

dimension*  of  .r  and  y..  rise  to  the  same  degree  in  all  the 

terms.     1839  BARN.  SMITH  Algebra  (ed.  6)  201  The  terms  .  . 

are  said  to  be  of  the  Same  Dimensions  or  Homogeneous, 

when  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  each  term  is  the  same. 

Hence  Homogeneously  adv,y\\\  a  homogeneous    j 
manner.      Homoge-neousness,   the    quality    or 
condition  of  being  homogeneous,  homogeneity. 

1651   BIGGS  .\\-u-  Disp.  P  154  Which  cannot  ..  be  wholly 
homogeneously  resolved.      1658  J.   ROBINSON  Eudoxa   66    ' 
An    Homogeneous  ness   in    the    derivation   of    the    matter. 
1835-6  TODD  CycL  Anai.  I.  81/2  Homogeneousness  of  sub- 

i^.  .an  indication  of  low  organization.     1854  J.  Scoi--    j 
i  KRN  Chan,  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc,  26  The  cooling  mass  doe*. 
not  cohere  homogeneously.     1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sat/is* 
Bot.  40  Dilute  lolution  of  potash  .  .  dissolves  protoplasm.  . 
.md  makes  it  homogjeneoittly  transparent. 

Homogeuesis    (b?m0jd£e>nesift),    Biol.     [f.   j 

HOMO-  +-«iEXKSlS.] 

f  L  Applied  to  asexual  reproduction  :  see  quut. 

(Opp.  tO  HtTKlL<K;KM->IS   2.)     O/'S. 

1858  CAKCFNTLH  /  VA'.  /Vy*.  §  395  This  kind  of  multipli-     ', 
cation  of  tlie  same  parts  by  a  simple  process  of  growth  .  . 
which,  .may  be  called  homogenesis. 

2.  The  ordinary  form  of  sexual  reproduction,  in 
which  the  offspring  resembles  the  parent  and 
passes  through  the  same  course  of  development. 
(ppp.  to  HKTLKIH;I.M.;SIS  3.) 

Homogenetic  '-dj/ne-tilO.  a.  ttiol.  [f. 
HOMO-  -*•  GENETIC.] 

1.  Having  a  common  descent  or  origin  ;  applied 
by  Ray  Lankesttr  to  organs  or  parts  of  different 
organisms    which,    however    variously    modified, 
show  a  correspondence  of  structure  due  to  deriva-    , 
tion  from  a  common  ancestor.    Xtarly  synonymous 
with  H»M'>i.<n;Mrs  .:,  and  opp.  to  Iloiinj*;..  \STIC. 

1870  K-.v  LANKL»IKK  \\-\Ann.  .\'at.//ist.\I.  £  We  surely 

.'rr.itand  tliat  these  muscles  arc  homogenetic, 

that  the  <,tirnni"M  am.e-.tor  of  M,  ""auropseda 

posse-,  r.-j          •   'si,'-.    /',»/.    l-'.ncycl. 

-.v.  //,  .  i 

homologk-s  when  community  of  descent  is  obvious  as  homo-    \ 
genetic. 

2.  Kt'htin*;  u.  oidinary  reproduction  or  Ho.Mo- 

5C  a).  1889  in  Coif,  nil  t. 

ifomog-ene-tical  a.,  of,  relating  to,  or  hrr. 
nee  to,  homogeny  or  community  of  descent. 
1870  Ru    i  A'rt/.  //As.'. 

indiuitcd  In  :  region  in  th- 
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Honiogemst  ,  honif d.'/nist;.     [1.  HOMOGENY 

+  -IST.]  One  who  maintains  the  theory  of  a 
common  descent. 

1874  SAVCE  Conipar.  P'iilol.  iii.  109  To  overthrow  the 
arguments  of  the  homogenists. 

Homogenize  Affmfdffimz),  •<•.  rare.  [f. 
HOMOGEXE  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  render  homo- 
geneous. Hence  Homo  genizer,  one  who  or 
that  which  '  homogenizes '. 

1886  Fortn.  K,  : .  XL.  -01  The  whole  island  [Ireland] 
would  have  become  homogenized  by  the  action  of  strong 
centripetal  fon  es.  1886  .s\/.  Ainer.  n  Dec.  371  The  mixture 
is  thoroughly  amalgamated  and  ground  together  in  an 
apparatus  called  by  the  inventors  a  '  homogemzer '. 

Homogenous  honvdg/has),  a.  Biol.  [f. 
HOMO-  +  Gr.  yfi'os  race  +  -ous.]  =  HOMOGENETIC  i. 

1870  RAY  LANHESTER  in  Ann.  .\",it.  Hist.  VI.  36  Structure:, 
which  are  genetically  related,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  single 
representative  in  a  common  ancestor,  may  be  called  lidtnv- 
genoits.  We  may  trace  an  hotnc^cny  between  them,  and 
speak  of  one  as  the  liomogen  of  the  other.  Thus  the  fore 
limbs  of  Mammalia,  S.iuropsida,  Batrachia,  and  Fishes,  may 
be  £a\\z&..lujtnogeiioiis,  but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  general 
structure.  1872  DARWIN  Orif.  .V/tV.  (ed.  6)  xiv.  385. 

Homogeny    (JumydsAl).     [Ultimately,  ad. 

Gr.  upo-ftvua  community  of  origin,  f.  opoyfi/f-  of 
the  same  race  or  same  kind :  see  HOMOGEXE.] 

1 1.  Uniformity  of  nature,  homogeneity.   Obs. 

1626  BACON  Svlra  §  333  The  Exhaling, or.  .Driuing  backe 
of  the  principal!  Spirits,  which  preserue  the  Consistence  of 
the  Body :  So  that  when  their  Gouernment  is  Dissolued 
euery  Part  returneth  to  his  Nature  or  Homogeny. 

2.  Biol.  The  quality  of  being  homogenous  ;  cor- 
respondence of  structure  due  to  common  de-scent. 

1870  R\v  LASKESTER  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  36  If,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  fore  limb  of  Sauropsida  and  Mam- 
malia, it  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further  with  the  homogeny. 
1871  NICHOLSON  Bid.  49  Mr.  Ray  Lankester  has  recently 
proposed  to  supersede  the  term  '  homology  ',  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  two  terms  '  homogeny '  and  '  homoplasy  '. 

Homogone  (hp-m^nn),  a.  Bot.  [f.  HOMO- 
+  Gr.  -fovos  generating.]  =HoMocoxous  i. 

1877  GRAY  in  Aincr.  ?rrt/.Sc.Ser.  HI. XIII. 82  The  counter- 
part homogone  (or  homogonous)  would  designate  the  ab« 
sence  of  this  kind  of  differentiation. 

HomogOHOUS  l^hcmp-gonas),  a.  [f.  HOMO-  + 
Gr.  --yoi-ns  generating  or  -yores  offspring  +  -ous.] 

1.  Bot.    Having    similar    reproductive    organs ; 
applied  by  Asa  Gray  lo  flowers  in  which  there  is 
no  difference  of  length  in  the  stamens  and  pistils 
of  different  individuals  ;  opp.  to  HETEROGONOUS  i. 

1877  >ee  prec.J.     1880  GRAY  Struct.  But.  vi.  §  4. 225  Those 
with  Homogonous  and  those  with  Heterogonous  flowers. 

2.  Biol.  Exhibiting  ordinary  reproduction ;  pro- 
ducing offspring  similar  to  the  parent ;    opp.  to 
HETEHOGONOUS  2. 

1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Homogonous  itigcnesis,  that  form  of 
•  >is   in  which,  as  in   Annelides,    the   buds  produce 
animals  similar  to  those  from  which    they  spring.      1886 
/-''/(/.,  f/t'iiiog-vHoiis,  having  like  offspring. 

Homograph  (h/'-mJgraf:.  [f.  HOMO-  +  Gr. 
-ypaipos  written,  -GRAPH.] 

1 1.   (See  quot.  1823.)   Obs. 

1810  J.  SPRATT  in  Nitliolsou'is  Jrnl.  XXV.  325  (title*  In. 
vention  of  a  Homograph,  or  Method  of  Communication  by 
Signals,  on  Sea  or  Land.  1823  CKABB  TcJinol.  Diet., 
Hamafrafk  (Mil.),  a  sort  of  telegraphic  signals  performed 
by  means  of  a  white  pocket  handkeichief. 

2.  Philol.  A  word  of  the  same  spelling  as  another, 
but  of  different  origin  and  meaning. 

1873  K.  HALL  Mi\1.  Eng.  170  Homographs,  identical  to 
the  eye  ;  as  f-asc,  bore,  dim, /air  . .  in  their  various  senses. 

Homographic  hfmogrEe-fik;,  a.  [mod.  f. 
Gr.  ufw-  HOMO-  +  -ypa^iKoj  GitAPHlc  :  cf.  F.  komo- 
graphiqtic  (Chasles  .] 

1.  Geoin.  Having  the  same  anhavmonic  ratio  or 
system  of  anharmonic  ratios,  as  two  figures  of  the 
same  thing  in  different  perspective  ;  belonging  or 
relating  to  such  figures  :  see  quot.  Homographic 
substitution:  see  SuitsmTTiux. 


1859  CAYI.IV  .S7.r//i  Mem.  Dualities  in  Phil.  Trans. 
CXLIX.  77  Any  figure  . .  in  the  first  plane  gives  rise  to  a 
corresponding  figure  in  the  second  plane,  and  the  two  |I,L:UI.:S 
are  said  to  be  homographic  to  each  other.  To  a  point  of  the 
first  figure  there  correspond^  in  the  second  figure  a  point,  to 
a  line  a  line,  to  a  range  of  poinN  or  pencil  of  lines,  a  homo- 
graphic  range  of  points  or  pencil  of  lints.  1866  HIIANUI.  tK: 
Cox  /  ,  lloih'^nifhi':,  a  K-im  of  modern  geo- 

metry, introduced  by  Cha 

2.  Gram.  Said  of  spelling  in  which  each  sound 
is  always  represented  by  the  same  character,  which 
stands  for  that  sound  and  no  other ;  strictly  pho- 
nelio;  opp.  to  ktttrograpkic. 

1864  in  \\V.i,Mru.  1870  COLAXI.I.  tr.  /!cffs  l\'f.  Ln>ycl. 
I.  ii6u. 

3.  Philol.    Of,    belonging   to.    or   consisting    of 
homographs. 

1880  Din;  t.  Sub-gdjtKrs  .V.  Ii.  Diet.  4  Your  slips  are  now  in 
homographic  groups,  i.e. groups  of  words  identical  in  sp- 

i    M:\t-ial    'li-linu    p 
t  even  uf  \v  connexion. 

Homography  (.liPinc-grafi  .  [f.  HOMO-  +  (jr. 
-ypaipia  writing,  -ciB.U'HY.] 

1.   Gt'O'ii.   The    relation    between    homographic 
figures :       11 
1859   CAVI.I.V    Si.rtli    M,-ni.    IJnaiitiis   in    I'liil.    Trans. 
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CXLIX.  77  The  theory  of  bomography  in  geometry  of  two 
dimensions  may  be  made  to  depend  upon,  .the  homography 
of  ranges  or  penciU. 

2.  Gram.  '  That  method  of  spelling  in  which 
every  sound  is  expressed  by  a  single  character, 
which  represents  that  sound  and  no  other' 
.Webster  iS64\ 

Homoio-  :  see  HOMIEO-. 

Homoiousiaii  ivhf>moi|aupsian,  -«'sian),  a.  and 
s/>.  Theol.  [f.  Gr.  o/ioiotio-i-os  of  like  essence  (f. 
o/ioios  like,  similar  +  ovoia  essence)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.    a.  Of  like  essence  or  substance,     b. 
Relating  to  or  maintaining  likeness   ^as  distinct 
from  identity  and  from  difference)    of  substance 
between  the   Father  and  the  Son  :  see  B.     (Dis- 
tinguished from  heterooiisian  and  homootisian.) 

1854  UADHA.M  Halinut.  175  As  important  and  difficult  as 
\    the  homoousian  and  homoiousian  controversy.    18661 

Anc.  ff  Mad.  Gr.  II.  n.  iy.  320  The  questions  ..  whether 
the  Son  was  homoousian  with  the  Father  ;  whether  he  was 
homoiousian  [etc.]. 

B.  sli.  One  who  held  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
in  the  Godhead,  to  be  of  like,  but  not  the  same, 
essence  or  substance  ;  a  Semi-Arian. 

1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  ML  §  i:  What  was  the  Intention 
of  those  venerable  Fathers  the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoi- 
ousians?  1776  [see  HOMOOUSIAN  B.].  1876  C.  M.  UAVJES 
Unorfk.  Lond.^\  Probably  since  theeraof  the  homoousian 
and  the  homoiousian  so  great  a  difference  has  not  turned 
on  a  single  syllable. 

t  Homo-logal,  a.  Math.  Obs.  [f.  med.  L. 
homolog-us,  a.  Gr.  6/10X0705  agreeing,  HOMOLOGOUS 
+•  -AL.]  Corresponding,  as  the  two  antecedents  or 
the  two  consequents  in  a  proportion :  —  HOMOLO- 
GOUS I.  (Opp.  to  heternlogal.") 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  32  After  the  proportion  of  the 
Pyramidal  or  Conik  homologall  lines.  1656  tr.  Hobbes' 
Kltm.  P/iilos.  (1839)  202  Like  figures  are  alike  placed,  when 
in  both  of  them  the  homologal  strait  lines.. are  parallel. 
1674  ILAKI;  Arit/i.  (16961  48  -Multiplication,  .of  these  new 
Homologal  terms. 

Homologate  (rwnvWg^O,  v.  Chiefly  Sc. 
[f.  med.L.  homologare  (1268  in  Du  Cange),  after 
Gr.  6fio\oyitv  to  confess,  acknowledge  +  -ATE  3. 
C'f.  F.  homologtter  (1539  in  H.  Estienne".] 

1.  trans.  To  express  agreement  with  or  approval 
of ;  to  assent  to.  acknowledge  ;  to  countenance ; 
to  ratify,  confirm. 

1644  Br  MAXWELL  Prereg.  Chr.  AV«^sviii.  92  Saint  Paul 
homologates  this  doctrine.  <ZI7I5  BUKNET  O;t'n  7Ywc(i766> 
I-  347  To_accuse  a  minister  before  a  Bishop  was  an  acknow- 
ledging his  jurisdiction . .  or,  to  use  a  hard  word  nnich  in  use 
among  them,  it  was  homologating  his  power.  1819  SCOTT 
Leg.  Mmtrott  ii,  Whilk  I  was  altogether  unwilling  to 
homologate  by  my  presence.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch. 
Scotl.  n.  ii.  105  Sometimes  one  body  of  patrons  elected  the 
teacher,  the  others  afterwards  homologating  the  appointment. 
1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton^  xiii.  190  It  could  hardly  but  be 
that  one  or  two  of  the  incidents  which  Milton  has  supplied, 
the  popular  imagination  has  been  unable  to  homologate. 

b.  spec,  in  Sc.  Law.  To  ratify  or  render  valid  (a 
deed  in  itself  defective  or  informal)  by  some  subse- 
quent act  which  expresses  or  implies  assent  to  it. 

.11765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  1177;)  465  A  marriage 
contract,  though  defective  in  the  legal  solemnities,  is  held. . 
to  be  homologated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parties. 
1790  in  Dallas  A  iner.  Law  Rep.  1 1798)  I.  366  The  agreement 
being  homologated,  that  is  to  say  recorded  and  confirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Parliament,  became  obligatory. 

2.  inlr.  or  absol.  To  agree,  accord  ;  to  express 
agreement  or  assent. 

(11649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Si-iain,ic/tia  Wks.  '1711!  191  It 
did  homologate  both  in  the  end  and  means  with  their  com- 
mission, and  the  matter  of  their  present  deliberations.  1678 
R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  v.  §  26.  189  The  Apostle  clearly 
homologates,  or  confesses  to  the  sentence  of  Peter. 

3.  trans.  To  represent  as  agreeing  {with  some- 
thing else) ;  to  identify,  rare. 

1794.1.  Hi  ITOS  Philos.  Lightac.  51  While  it  homologates 
l!m  irradiated  substance  or  modification  of  matter  with  that 
of  light,  it  also  excludes  it  from  being  any  species  of  heat. 

Homologation  (iimfWge'-fsa).    Chiefly  St. 

[ad.  mcd.I..  homologatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  homo- 

j    logare   see  prec.).     Cf.  F.  homologation  (i6thc.).] 

The  action  of  homologating  ;  assent,  ratification, 
confirmation.     Mostly  in   legal  use ;  spec,   in  .v, 
Law  :see  prec.  I  b). 

1656    BLOVNT    Gtossegr.,  HoinoU^.itioH,    an    admission, 
allowance,  or  approbation,  a  consent  unto.     1754  KRSKIM 
Princ.  Sc.  /<m' (18091  318  One's  subscribing  a*  wiln< 
a  deed,  does  not  infer  homologation.     1818  COI.KBROOKI-. 
/  I'r'af.  Obligal.  I.  128  A  rt'ct\t;niti<w,  confirming  and  ralify- 

abligation,  to  which  an  exception  might 
or  for  the  rescission  of  u  liich  an  action  might  be  sustained, 
i-,  tcrnitd  JuMKologatiott,     It  is  approval,  or  assent-*: 
intent.     1849  Tait's  Mag.  XVI.  422  A  distinct  categorical 
homologation  of  our  principle.     1861  W.  Bhti.  Diet,  i 
Sccti,  H?'iie<l<>£ation,  is  a  technical  expression,  signi!' 
an  act  by  which  a  person  approves  of  a  deed ;  the  effect  of 
such  approbatory  acl,   being  to  render  that  deed,  though 
itself  defective,    binding   upon    the  person   by  whom  it  i, 
homologated.     All  deeds,   informal    or  defective,   may  be 
homologated, 

Homologen   .hompWdgen".;.  Chem.      [f.   lie 

-GEN.]      A  proposed  name   for  the 

group  of  atoms  by  which  each  of  the  compounds 

in  a  homologous  series  differs  from  the  preceding  ; 
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e.g.  the  group  H2C  in  the  hydrocarbons  of  formula 
OilI..n+2*  etc.  So  Homolog-e'iiic  a.,  said  of 
the  molecule  or  group  to  which  the  *  homologen  ' 
is  successively  added. 

1876  y0hn*cn's  A'r:t-  Univ.  CycL  II.  079. 

Homologic  (hfrmfyvdgilc),  a.  [f.  HOMOLOf;v 
(or  its  source^  +  -ic.  In  F.  liomologiquc.}  =nexu 

1880  Xature  XXI.  313  The  civilised  philosopher  classifies 
by  essential  affinities — homologic  characteristics. 

Homological  (hpm£lfrd£ik&l),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

f  -AL.]  Involving  or  characterized  by  homology, 
homologous  ;  relating  to  homology. 

1849  O\vr\*  Disc,  A'fif.  Limbs  72  Whatever  higher  homo- 
logical  proposition  may  be  dtmonstrated  of  the  one  musF 
apply  to  the  other.  1850  II.  Mni.ru  /'A '//r.  Crrat.  viii. 
(1874)  154  \Vhat  may  he  termed  homological  symmetry  of 
organization.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  VC',-f/i  in  Circ,  .SV,,  Organ. 
JVtf/.  I.  SIT  The  homological  characters  of  bones.  1885 
•'fas  rr,-j.  (',,-iun.  it  Consider  t\v.,» 

homological  figures.. let  O  be  their  centre,  j  their  axis  of 
homology. 

Hence  Homolo'gically  an'?1.,  in  a  homological 
manner  ;  in  relation  to  homology. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA.  1866  T)K.  ARGYLL  Reign  Lo7t> 
iv.  (1867)  208  Limbs  which  are  homologically  the  same  are 
put  to  the  most  diverse.. uses.  1866  ODI.INC  Anim.  Chen:. 
i  ,7  The  most  oxidised  of  known  2-carbon  uric  acid  products 
are  homologically  the  representatives  of  the  least  oxidised 
n  products. 

Hoinologist  (h^mp-lod^ist).  rare.  [f.  HOMO- 
LOGY +  -TST.J  One  versed  in  homologies. 

1849  OWEN  Disc.  Nat.  Limbs  68  Which  the  homologist  is 
ready  to  give  to  the  determination  of  the  special  character 
of  the  parts.  1894  Af/!en;eu»i  18  Aug.  226/3  Those  poor 
laboratory  homologists  from  whom  Ins  tolerant  contempt  is 
so  thinly  veiled. 

Homologize  (hflm^lodgaiz),  v.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZE.] 

1.  int>\  To  be  homologous,  to  correspond. 

1733  CHFYNF.  Eng.  Malady  i.  x.  §  4  (1734*  94  The  Self- 
motive,  Self-active,  and  living  Principle  concurs  with,  and 
homologises  to  Mechanism  in  the  animal  Functions.  1886 
X at ure  4  Feb.  333/1  Two  ventricles  ..  which  homologise 
with  the  lateral  ventricles  in  the  cerebrum  of  Mammalia. 

2.  trans.  To  make,  or  show  to  be,  homologous. 
1811  T.  JEFFERSON   tt'rit.  (1830")  IV.  156  To  homologize 

:i-titmi<m  with  that  of  England.  1880  Nature  XXI. 
^  This  ncunition  is  in  some  cases,  .difficult  to  homologise 
with  that  of  existing  forms. 

Hence  Homo'loglzer,  one  who  homologizes. 

1716  M.  DAVIFS  A  that.  HHt.  111.  Dtss.  Pallas  Anglicona 
10  What  Thorndike,  Heylin,  Hicks  . .  with  all  our  present 
Saxon  Homologizers  do  unanimously  maintain. 

HomologOll  (h0mf>'lug{'n  .  [Gr.,  neut.  of 
0^0X070?  agreeing,  consonant,  f.  <j/*os  same  4-  \oyo$ 
ratio,  proportion,  analogy.]  A  thing  correspond- 
ing to  another  ;  a  homologue. 

1871  J.  F.  CLARKE  10  Gt.  Relig.  i.  iv.  §  i.  145  One  of  the 
i  urious  homologous  of  history  is  this  repetition  in  Europe  of 
the  course  of  events  in  Asia. 

Homologous  (Iwm^'logas),  tf.  [f.  med.L.  homo- 
/flg-ifs  or  Gr.  op6\oy-os  agreeing  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 
I  laving  the  same  relation,  proportion,  relative 
position,  etc.  ;  corresponding.  Specifically  : 

1.  Math.  Having  the  same  ratio  or  relative  value 
as  the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  consequents  in 
a  proportion,  or  the  corresponding  sides  in  similar 
figures. 

1660  BARROW  Euclid  \;  def.  IT,  A*  and  D  are  homologous  or 
magnitudes  of  a  like  ratio.  1750  Phil.  Trans.  XL VI I,  iv. 
73  Comparing  the  homologous  terms.  1855  H.  SPENCEK 
.  i'sydtol.  vi 872)  II,  vi.  ix.  1 18  The  quantitative  relation 
between  any  two  sides  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  that  between 
the  homologous  sides  of  the  other. 

b.  Mod.  Gconi.  Having  a  relation  of  homology, 
as  two  plane  figures;  homological;  homographic 
and  in  the  same  plane.  t^See  HOMOLORY  4.) 

1879  SALMON  Conies  59  Two  triangles  are  said  to  be  homo- 
logous, when  the  intersections  of  the  corresponding  sides  lie 
on  the  same  right  line  called  the  axis  of  homology  ;  prove 
that  the  lines  joining  corresponding  vertices  meet  in  a  point. 

2.  Biol.  Having  the  same  relation  to  an  original 
or  fundamental  type;    corresponding  in  type   of 
structure  (but  not  necessarily  in  function)  ;  said  of 
parts  or  organs  in  different  animals  or  plants,  or 
of  different  parts  or  organs  in  the  same  animal  or 
plant.     (Distinguished  from  analogous  :  see  quot. 
1854  s.v.  ANALOGOUS  i  b.) 

1846  OWFN  in  Rep.  Brit.Assoc.  174  There  exists  doubtless 
a  close  general  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  development  of 
homologous  parts.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  fy  /'/.  II.  322  In 
the  vertebrata  the  front  and  hind  limbs  are  homologous. 
1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  \.  6  The  name  of  leaves  has  been  .. 
extended  ..  from  the  green  expansions  which  constitute 
•:  to  other  forms  under  which  such  appendages  occur 
.  .The  latter  are  homologous  with  leaves  or  the  homologues 
of  leaves. 

b.  Path.  Of  the  same  formation  as  the  normal 
tissue  of  the  part :  said  of  morbid  growths.  (Opp. 

1871  T.  H.  GREF.N  Introd.  Pathol.  '1873)  106  A  grouth 
primarily  homologous  may  subsequently  become  hetero- 
logous.  1878'!'.  BRYANT  rract.  Stirjf.  I.  97  The  cartilaginous 
tumour  is  homologous,  .if  it  springs  from  carti). 

3.  Chem.  Applied  to  series  of  compounds  differ- 
ing   in    composition    successively    by    a    constant 
amount    of  certain    constituents,    and    showing   a 
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gradation  of  chemical  and  physical  properties  ; 
esp.  to  series  of  organic  compounds  differing  by 
multiples  of  CII«,  as  the  alcohols,  aldehyde-;, 
ethers,  etc. 

1850  D\rlu  NT  Ati'm.  The.  viii.  (ed.  2)  252  Four  classes  of 
homologous  bodies,  to  adopt  the  term  \\iiirh  t  , 
proposed,  namely,  alcohols,   ethers,  aldehydes,  and  acids. 
1869  Roscoi:  Klctn.  Client.  202  These  homolo^on     -vii    ,  .f 
mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and  higher  carbon  groups.     1876   J 
I'hys.  i'iS79)  App.  677  The  Acetic  Acid  Series  . .  one  of  the 
most  complete  homologous  series  of  organic  chemistry. 

4.  In  other  applications  :  =  Corresponding. 

1837  BRF.WSTFR  Magnet.  22  Making  the  homologous  poles 
of  two  magnetized  wires  repel  each  other.  1855  H.  SIM  \XKR 
J'n'nc.  1'sycliol,  118721  II.  VI.  xiii.  173  A  symmelricaj  figure 
is  one  in  which  the  homologous  parts  on  opposite  sides  are 
equal  in  magnitude.  1895  STOKY-MASKF.I.YNF.  Crystallogr. 
§  82  Two  poles  or  planes  thus  symmetrically  disposed  in 
regard  to  an  origin-plane  will  be  termed  homologous  to  each 
other  in  respect  to  that  plane  of  symmetry. 

Homolographic :  see  HOMALOGRAPHIC. 

Homologue  h^iruflpg).  [a.  F.  homologue, 
ad.  Gr.  uno\oyov  (HoMOLOfiox'.j  That  which  is 
homologous ;  n  homologous  organ,  etc. :  see  prec. 

1848  OWF.N  Hcnu'l.  I'ertel'r.  Skel.  5  Homologues.  -used. . 
by  geometricians  as  signifying  '  the  sides  of  similar  figures 
which  are  opposite  to  equal  and  corresponding  angles',  or 
to  parts  having  the  same  proportions.  1857  ( 'haml-ers' 
Inform.  I.  Index  802  The  arms  of  a  man,  the  pectoral  fin  of 
a  tish,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  are  homologues  of  one  another. 
1871  H.  MAOTU.I.XX  True  rine\\\.  (1872)  109  Every  Christian 
.  .is  a  homologue  of  the  Great  Archetype. 

Homology  (homflodai).  [ad.  late  L.  hotno- 
logia,  a.  (Jr.  ifioXoyta  agreement,  assent,  f.  u^u\oyn-i 
HOMOLOGOUS.  Cf.  F.  tiomologie.]  Homologous 
quality  or  condition  ;  sameness  of  relation  ;  corre- 
spondence. 

1.  In  general  sense.   (Before  iQthc.  only  in  Diets.) 
1656  BI.OUNT  Gfassoffr.,  Homvlog)',  an  agreement.     1721 

BAILF.Y,  lioinoh^y,  Proportion,  Agreeable-ness.  1871  l»\i- 
WIN  Dese.  Man  I.  ii.  59  We  find  in  distinct  languages  striking 
homologies  due  to  community  of  descent.  1875  O.  \V. 
HOLMF.S  Crime  ft  Aiitoin.  in  Old  Vol.  Life  (18911  325  The 
plain  law  of  homology,  which  declares  that  like  must  K- 
compared  with  like. 

2.  Biol.  Correspondence  in  type  of  structure  (of 
parts  or  organs) ;    see  HOMOLOGOUS   2.     (Distin- 
guished from  ANALOGY  9.)     Also,  that  branch  of 
Biology  or  Comparative  Anatomy  which  deals  with 
such  correspondences. 

General  homology,  the  relation  of  an  organ  or  organism  to 
the  general  type.  Lateral  hc'iinilw,  the  relation  of 
corresponding  parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  .SV>v',z/ 
Iwvwlogy,  the  relation  of  corresponding  parts  forming  a 
series  in  the  same  organism  te.  g.  legs,  vertebras,  leaves*. 
Special  homology,  the  correspondence  of  a  part  or  organ  in 
one  organism  with  the  homologous  part  in  another  (e.  g.  of 
a  horse's  '  knee '  with  the  human  wrist). 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  525/2  The  cephalic  processes 
.  .have  no  real  homology  with  the  locomotive  extremities  of 
the  Vertebrata.  1846  OWEN  in  Ref.  Brit.  Assoc.  175  The 
correspondency  of  a  part  or  organ . .  with  a  part  or  organ  in 
a  different  animal,  .(i.e)  special  homology.  Ibid.,  A  higher 
relation  of  homology  is  tliat  in  which  a  part  . .  stands  to  the 
fundamental  or  general  type.  .(i.  e.)  general  homology.  1855 
11. MS-  .^'t'us'-s  .y  /"/.  in.ii.  <S  28  The  homologies  of  the  skeleton 
imply  a  wide  range  of  similarities.  1859  DARWIN  in  Life 
<V  Lett.  (1887)  II.  240  Homology  and  Embryology.  1871 
II.  MACMIU.AN  True-  I'iue  <,•>  From  the  leaf,  .all  the  floral 


sides  of  the  body.  1878  BELL  Gt:genl<aiir  s  Cottif.  Anat.  63 
We  distinguish,  accordingly,  physiological  likeness,  or 
Analogy,  from  morphological  likeness,  or  Homology. 

b.  Path.  Of  a  morbid  growth  :  see  HOMOLO- 
GOUS 2  b. 

1871  T.  H.  GBF.F.N  Introd.  Pathol.  (1873)  106  A  knowledge 
of  the  homology  or  heterology  of  a  growth.  1878  [see 
HETKKOLOGV]. 

3.  Chem.  The  relation  of  the  compounds  form- 
ing a  homologous  series  :  see  HOMOLOGOUS  3. 

1876  Johnson's  -Vcui  Univ.  Cyd.  11.979  Homolitgy,  a  term 
expressing  a  principle  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  com- 
pounds. .first  introduced  by  the  illustrious  Gerhardt.^ 

4.  J\[od.  Geom.  The  relation  of  two  figures  in  the 
same  plane,  such  that  every  point  in  each  corre- 
sponds to  a  point  in  the  other,  and  collinear  points 
in  one  correspond  to  collinear  points  in  the  other  ; 
every  straight  line  joining  a  pair  of  corresponding 
points   passes   through   a   fixed  point   called   the 
centre  of  hoinology,  and  every  pair  of  corresponding 
straight  lines  in  the  two  figures  intersect  on  a  fixed 
straight  line  called  the  axis  of  homo 

1879  [see  HOMOLOGOUS  i  b].     18851.111  -.'tin's 

1'ie-j.  C.e.mi.  ii  Two  corresponding  straight  lines  therefore 
always  intersect  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  which  we  may  call 
s  :  thus  the  given  figures  are  in  homology,  O  being  the 
centre,  and  s  the  axis,  of  homology. 

Homomorph  (h^nuan^if).  \(.  Gr.  6/™-  HOKO- 
+  noptyi]  form.]  A  thing  of  the  same  form  as 
another;  applied  to  letters  or  characters  having 
the  same  form  (as  Russian  H  =«,  Greek  H  ,T, 
Roman  HI,  and  to  different  words  having  the  same 

spelling. 

1886  G.  MALLF.RY  Phatogr.  N.  A  .  1ml.  239  Characters  sub- 
stantially the  same,  or  homomorphs,  made  by  one  set  ot 
people   have  a  different  signification  among  others.     18 
Hon  '  ••itiug  176  Writing  by  Mirh  a  meth 
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HOMONYMOUS. 

dem.imK.  .a  through  Lonnii.uii]  of  the  i  homo- 

morphs  and  homophones. 

Homomorphic  hfnwnyjfik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1C.]  Of  the  same  or  similar  form.  spec.  a. 
Entoin.  Said  ol  insects  in  which  the  larvn  more  or 
less  resembles  the  imaori  (Jlomoinorfh.i  ;  hemi- 
melabolous  or  ametabolous.  b.  lift.  Applied  to 
flowers  or  plants  in  which  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  relative  length  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  ;  nK<. 
to  the  Belf-fertuization  of  such  flowers,  c.  Liol. 
Applied  to  organs  or  organisms  showing  an 
ternal  resemblance,  but  not  really  related  in  struc- 
ture or  origin.  (In  senses  a.  and  b.  opp.  to  /.-.- 
morphic ;  in  sense  c.  to  homologous.) 

1872  Nh  HOI  RON  AW.  50-1  Many  examples  are  know  i; 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  fan 
widely  removed    from    one   another   in   their   fundamental 
structure,  nevertheless  present  a  . .  close  resemblance.     For 
tliis  phenomenon  the  term  '  homomorphism '  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  such  forms  are  said  to  be  '  honmmorphic '.     1873 
HOOKFR  tr.  Sys'.  liet.    154  Heteromorii!  duce 

considerably'   more  capsules  am!  than  homo- 

morphic  unions.  1874.  1877  [see  HinEROMORi'iin  ].  1875 
HLAKF.  Zeal,  -,-j 2  The  nutritive  xooids  all  resemble  each  other, 
ortheyare  homomorphic.  1896  HENSLOW  \Vild  I- Uwtrs  86 
Every  flower  had  become  homomorphic  and  self-fertilizing. 

So  Homomo  rphism,  Ho  memo  rphy,  the  con- 
dition of  being  homomorphic  ;  nsemblanceof  form, 
csp.  without  real  structural  affinity. 

1869  NICHOLSON  Zoal.  233  Homomorphism  subsists  between 
the  rofyxoa  and  the  Hydroida.  1871  [see  HOMOMORHIIC]. 
1874  R.  BROWN  Afnn.  }iot.  Gloss.,  J10}nomcrf//y.  1883  [see 
lioiiu'phyly  s.v.  HOMO-]. 

HomomO'rphouS,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OUS.] 
Of  the  same  form  ;  — -  prec. 

1854  MAYNF  Kxpos.  Le.v.,  Honumorflnul  Bat.,  having 
the  same  form :  homomorphons.  1855  [see  HFTIU 
mot  s].  1864  R<-ai1er  2  Apr.  434/1  A  step  higher  than  the 
simple  homomorphous  organization  of  Amnba.  1874  I.i  rt- 
BOCK  Orig.  <y  Met.  Ins.  lii.  43  The  Orthoptera  and  other 
Homomorphuus  insects.  1884  HOWER  &  Scoi  T  De  Baty's 
riianer.  283  [It]  has  homomorphous  leaves  in  many  rows. 

HomouomoUS  htfiiip-nomas,' .  <*.  [f.  Gr.  u^L- 
vo/t-oi  ({.  o/<ds  same  -I-  vo^ot  law)  +  -ors.]  Subject 
to  the  same  or  a  constant  law  ;  sfec.  in  Biol. 
Having  the  same  law  or  mode  of  growth  :  said  of 
homologous  parts  or  organs  (opp.  to  htttrOHOIHMU  . 

1854  in  MAYNF.  E.vft's.  Le.v.  1870  ROI.LIMON  Aniiir. 
Life  112  The  great  number  of  homonomous  segments,  .in 
Myriapo'la.  1878  l'i:i.t.  Gegenbanr's  t  .'inf.  Ana!.  64  The 
individual  fingers  and  toes.. are  homonomous  structures. 

Homonomy  (-p'nomi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y:  after 
Gr.  derivatives  in  -vofiia.]  Homonomous  condition. 
spec,  in  Biol.  'see  prec.  . 

<ii68z  SlRT.  BUOWNE  Tracts  (1684)  127  The  key  hereof 
is  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  use  of  in  the  Latin 
words.  1870  ROI.LFSTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  114  In  the 
homonomy  and  number  of  their  segments  and  appendages, 
the  Myriopoda  resemble  certain  of  the  Crustacea.  1878 
HELL  Ge£enl'au>'s  <  t'lirf.  Anat.  64  Homonomy  .  .  describes 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  those  parts  which  are  arranged 
along  a  transverse  axis  of  the  body.  1888  ROI.LFSTON  & 

|,\i  FisoN  Anim.   Life    147    The  larva  ..has    a   som. 
vermiform  appearance  owing  to  the  great  homonomy  or 
similarity  of  the  remaining  somites. 

Homony,  obs.  form  of  HOMTNY. 

Homonym  hp'mAiim).  Also  homonyme. 
[ad.  late  L.  homcnytn-um  ;O_uintilian  ,  a.  Gr. 
upuvvfiw,  neut.  of  o^wvvfios  HoHONTMOUB,  Cf. 

!•'.  homonyme  '  an  equiuocation,  or  word  of  diners 
significations '  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  a.  The  same  name  or  word  used  to  denote 
different    things.      b.  Philol.    Applied    to   words 
having  the  same  sound,  but  differing  in  meaning  : 
opp.  to  heteronym  and  synonym. 

1697  tr.  Bitrgcrsdiciiis  his  L0gie  i.  xxv.  loo^Those  [words] 
that  differ  not  in  termination  ;   as  grammatica,  the  art  of 
grammar,  and  grammatica,  a  woman,  are  not  conjn, 
but  homonyms.     1851  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  XM-IH.  \  Jitig.  1. 
350  During  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire  there  are  so 
many  homonyms  as  to  confuse  the  most  attentive  investi- 
gator.    1876  DotSE  Grimm's  L.   §  17.   34  A  m< 
language,  indeed,  like  the  Chinese,  is  but,  as  it    were,  a 
cluster  of  homonyms. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  having  the  same  name  as 
another  ;  a  •  namesake '. 


1851  F.  HALL  in  Kenans  Mag.  V.  2;  It  i-  i"  t!"-  Mushtao, 

that  Mannu  I.ala.  .alludes,  and  not  to  liis  titular  homonym 

of  A/im.-'di.'id.  as  our  author  imagines.     1864  Sin   F.  PAL- 

III.  nS  He  bcttowcd  the  Duchy 

upon  Ins  r'atb'i'.--  liomonym  Robert  the  Younger.  1865 
W.  G.  PALCKAVI  AraHa  II.  138  The  locust  of  Arabia  il.. 
twice  or  three  times  the  si?e  of  its  northern  homonjm. 

Hence  t  Homo-nyniEd  a.,  agreeing  in  i:ame. 

1641!!     I.'ICslKVNI.K  (->.!".   \.(l'/'.l  ^1. .their 

dayes  are  homonymall  with  ours  in   '  I  derived 

[doles. 

Homonymic,  *•     U-  as  next-f-ic.] 
relating  to  homonyms  or  homonymy.     So  Homo- 
nymloal  a.  (in  mod.  Diet*.  . 

1861  F.  HALL  in  Jrttl.Asia: 

.    lexicon  . .  Wl 

1867  WHIISM  Stiiil.  Lang.  xii.  (it; 

deslgnati  mething  which  called  to  the 

mind  the  -h  its  name  v 

HomonymOUS  ihomfnimos},  a.     [I.  late  I 
hnmdnyiu-tis,  a.  Gr.  uftuivvft-ot  of  the  sam 
sb.  a  namesake,  pi.  T&  i/juivvitt    A 


HOMONYMOUSLY. 

vocal  nouns,  ambiguous  words ;  f.  o/ios  same  + 
ovopa  (^olic  ovvpa)  name  :  see  -OUS.] 

•f1 1.  Denoting  different  things  by  the  same  name 
(said  of  the  same  word  used  in  different  senses) ; 
equivocal,  ambiguous.  06s. 

i6ai  W.  SCLATER  Tytkes  (1623)  115  Your  Minor  is  euery 
whit  homonymous.  1656  STANLEY  Hist,  rhilos.  VI.  (1701) 
244/2  Terms  are  of  three  kinds,  Ho»ionymous,  Synonymous, 
and  Paronymotis.  Homonymous.  whose  name  only  is  com- 
mon, their  Essence  divers,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Lane., 
(John  Smith]  became  Fellow  and  Proctor  of  the  University 
[of  Cambridge]  when  past  Sixty  years  of  age,  when  the 
Prevaricators  gave  him  this  Homony[m]ous  Salute  Ave 
Pater.  1715  WATTS  Logic  I.  iv.  §  6  Kquivocal  words,  or 
those  which  signify  several  things,  are  called  homonymous, 
or  ambiguous.  1801  COLEBROOKE  in  Asiatic  Res.  (1803) 
VII.  216  A  list  of  homonymous  indeclinables  is  subjoined. 

b.  Philol.  Of  the  nature  of  homonyms :  said  of 
words  identical  in  sound  but  different  in  sense. 

1876  DOUSE  Grimm's  L.  §  17.  34  The  meanings  of  the 
several  primitives  are  in  general  so  widely  different  that 
the  _  homonymous  derivatives  remain  to  all  time  clearly 
distinguished  in  use. 

2.  Having,  or  called  by,  the  same  name. 

1658  PHILLIPS, //o»«»r)/OTot(i,  things  of  several  kindes,  hav- 
ing the  same  denomination,  a  Term  in  Logick.  1748  HARTLEY 
Ooserv.  Man  I.  i.  99  The  homonymous  nerves  of  the  right 
and  Jeft  Sides.  1881  Atheiizum  26  Feb.  305/2  There 
seems  to  have  been.. a  single  capital,  homonymous  with 
the  island. 

b.  Optics.  Applied  to  the  two  images  of  one 
object  seen  in  looking  at  a  point  nearer  than  the 
object,  when  the  right  image  is  that  seen  by  the 
right  eye  and  the  left  by  the  left :  opp.  to  HETE- 

RONYMOUS  2. 

1881  LE  COXTE  Sight  11.  i.  95  When  we  look  at  the 
farther  finger,  the  nearer  one  is  so  doubled  thai,  the  left 
image  belongs  to  the  right  eye  and  the  right  image  to  the 
left  eye . . ;  when  we  look  at  the  nearer  finger,  the  farther 
one  is  so  doubled  that  the  right  image  belongs  to  the  right 
eye  and  the  left  image  to  the  left  eye.  In  the  former  case, 
the  images  are  said  to  be  heteronymous,  i.e.  of  different 
name,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  are  said  to  be  homoiiymotts, 
i.e.  of  the  same  name,  as  the  eye. 

Hence  Homo  nymously  adv. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  in.  iii.  (1786)  342  One  Word  may  be 
not  homonymously  but  truly  and  essentially  common  to 
many  Particulars  past,  present  and  future.  1881  [see 
HETERONYMOUSLV]. 

Homouymy  (homf-mmi).  Also  7  erron. 
•imie,  -omie.  [ad.  late  L.  homonymia,  a.  Gr. 
onaivv/iia,  (.  ofiuvvnos  (see  prec.).  Cf.  F.  homo- 
nyrnif  (1606  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  of 
being  homonymous  ;  the  use  of  the  same  name  for 
different  things  ;  f  equivocation,  ambiguity  (obs.) ; 
sameness  of  name  with  difference  of  sense. 

[»JS«  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  65  Homonymia,  whiche 
male  be  called  in  Englishe,  the  doubtfulnesse  of  one  woorde, 
when  it  signifieth  diversly.)  1597  MORI.EV  Introd.  Mus. 
150  You  play  upon  the  Homonymie  of  the  word  Loue. 
1616  BULLOKAR,  Homonymie,  a  terme  in  Logicke,  when  one 
word  signifieth  diuers  things  :  as  Hart :  signifying  a  beast, 
and  a  principal!  member  of  the  body.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes 
(1841)  181  Proper  names.. often  fall  into  homonymie,  that 
is,  different  persons  often  go  by  the  same  name.  1847  GROTE 
Greece  i.  xviii.  (1849)  ''•  *4  There  existed  certain  homo- 
nymies  and  certain  affinities  of  religious  worship,  between 
parts  of  Buioiia  and  parts  of  Thessaly. 

tHomootrsial,a.  Obs.  rare.  =  HoMOorjsiAN"ff. 

1605  HOWE  ll'ks.  (1834)  163/1  Those  three  Divine  Persons 
. .  all  homoousial,  or  consubstantial  to  one  another,  a  1834 
COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1836-9)  IV.  234  Why  not ..  retain  the 
same  term  in  all  languages?  Why  not  xsia  and  homoiisial, 
as  well  as  hypostasis. .  and  the  like  1 

Homoousian,  liomousian  (h^m^au-sian, 

homau'sian,  -!?sian  ,  a.  and  sl>.  Theol.  [ad.  med.L. 
homoiinan-ui,  f.  homousius  (Jerome),  a.  Gr.  6fw- 
ovaios,  dpovmos,  f.  iftos  same  -t-  ovaia  essence,  sub- 
stance :  see  -AN.  In  mod.F.  homousicn.  Opp. 
to  heteroousian  and  homoiotisian . 

The  form  homousian  is  normal,  according  to  the  regular 
equivalence  of  Roman  u  to  Gr.  ou  ;  but  Engl.  writers  have 
mostly  thought  of  the  Gr.  letters.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  the  same  essence  or  substance ; 
co-essential,   consubstantial.      b.  Relating  to   or 
maintaining  the  consubstantiality  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  :  see  B. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Inicll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  597  The  Genuine 
Platonists  would  doubtless  acknowledge  also,  all  the  Three 
Hypostases  of  their  Trinity  to  be  Homo-ousian,  Co-Essen. 
tial  or  Con-Substantial.  1716  M.  DAVIF.S  Atlien.  Brit.  III. 
Crit,  Hist.  48  The  first  Father  of  the  Homousian  Ortho- 
doxy. 1744  LARDNER  Credit.  Gasp.  Hist.  I.  I.  §  2.  V.  134 
The  council  of  Nice  established  the  homousian  or  consub- 
stantial doctrine.  1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  38  So  ho- 
moousian  both  in  look  and  soul,  So  indiscernibly  a  single 
whole.  1866  [see  HOMOIOUSIAN  A.]. 

B.  sb.  Eccl.  Hist.   One  who  holds  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  to  be  of  the  same  essence  or 
substance  ;  an  orthodox  Trinitarian. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  1-aith  17  b,  The  Arrians  called 
the  Cathollkes  Homoousians.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!. 
Syst.  l.  iv.  §  36.  610  The  Arians  call  us  Homoousians 
because.. we  defend  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  to 
be  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks  Homoousious,  that  is  of 
One  and  the  Same  Substance.  1748  I.AHDNER  Credit.  (,,>s/. 
Hist.  i.  Ixx.  §  7.  VII.  429  These  measures  incommoded  by 
turns  the  Homousians  and  the  Arians.  1776  GIBBON 
KI  /•".  1 1848)  1.  475  The  profane  of  every  age  have  derided 
the  furious  contests  which  the  difference  of  a  single  dipli. 
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thong  excited  between  the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoi- 
ousKins.  1885  E.  S.  FFOULKFS  J'rim.  Ct'itst'ii:  v.  162  The 
Acacians,  Jong  afterwards,  condemned  the  Homoousians, 
the  Homoiousians  and  the  Anomeans  in  one  lot. 

Hence  Homooti  sianism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homoousians.  Homoou-sianist  HO.MOOUSIAN 
B.  So  also  Homoou'siast  =  HOMOOCSIAX  ]!. 
Homoovrsious  a.,  consubstantial.  Homonsie 
[cf.  Gr.  (riJ)  uftoovaiov,  neut.  of  utioovaios,  used 
subst.],  consubstantiality. 

1869  <).  W.  HOLMES  Cind.fr.  Ashes  in  Old  I'ol.  Life  (1891) 
244  A  very  worthy  professor ..  but  thought  by  certain 
experts  to  be  a  little  questionable  in  the  matter  of  "homoou- 
sianism.  1716  M.  DA\IES  Af/te'i.  lirit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  37 
The  term  Homousian  or  ""Homousianist,  nick-names  in- 
vented by  the  Blaspheming  Arians.  i6z6  fir.  MOUNTAGU 
in  Cosin's  Corr.  (1869)  I.  99  For  the  *Homousiasts,  they 
rest  all  upon  God  and  neclected  means.  1835  Penny  Cycl. 
III.  3/1  Gregory  of  Cappadocia  . .  committed  many  acts  of 
violence  against  the  Homoousiasts.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell. 
Syst.  t.  iv.  §  36.  606  it  is  full  of  divine  things,  by  reason  of 
its  being  cognate  or  congenerous,  and  *homoousious  with 
them.  /bid.  6ro  [see  HOMOOUSIAN  B.].  1886  M'estm.  A't-'. 
Oct.  475  As  a  substitute  for  the  absent  *homousie  or  identity 
of  being  with  God. 

Homophene  (hc-nwfJn).  [irreg.  f.  HOMO-  + 
Gr.  <paiv-(iv  to  show,  to  appear.  (The  Gr.  forma- 
tion would  be  *uitwl>avJis,  giving  Eng.  homophane. !] 
A  word  having  the  same  form  to  the  eye  as  another  ; 
used  esp.  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  deaf-mutes, 
who  recognize  words  only  by  sight.  Hence  Homo- 
phe  nous  (more  correctly  -phanous  ,  a. 

1883  A.  G.  BELL  in  Ann.  Deaf  q  Dumb  118841  Jan.  44 
Homophenous  words,  or  words  that  have  the  same  appear- 
ance _  to  the  eye.  Ibid.  59  A  knowledge  of  homophenes, 
that  is  . .  of  those  words  thru  present  the  same  appearance 
to  the  eye.  1884  A.  J.  ELLIS  in  Athenaeum  12  Jan.  55/3 
The  word  homophenes  i  similarly  appearing',  on  the  model 
of  homophones  (similarly  sounding),  was  suggested  to  Prof. 
I  Graham  Bell  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Homer,  late  Principal 
of  the  Providence  (Rhode  Islandi  School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
and  has  now  been  permanently  adopted.  Ibid.,  Here  every 
word  in  the  sentence  is  homophenous  with  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  list. 

Homophone  (h<rmof<i»n),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
-phon.  [ad.  Gr.  on^uvos  of  the  same  sound,  f. 
(5/10-  HOMO-  +  tfwTi  sound.  Cf.  F.  homophone] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  same  sound,  rare. 

1623  COCKF.RAM,  Homoplton,  of  one  sound.  1880  Encycl. 
Brit.  XL  796  Ten  homophone  letters  were  added. 

B.  sb.       1.  Philol.  (Usually   in  pi.)     Applied 
to  words  having  the  same  sound,  but  differing  in 
meaning  or  derivation ;  also  to  different  symbols 
denoting  the  same  sound  or  group  of  sounds. 

1843  GLIDDON  Anc.  Egypt  (1850)  6/2  An  alphabet  com- 
posed of  16  distinct  articulations,  for  each  of  which  there 
was  a  number  more  or  less  great  of  homophones — i.  e. 
symbols  differing  in  figure,  though  identical  in  sound.  1866 
FELTON/JW.  <$•  Mod.  Gr.  I.  i.  iii.  45  Each  syllable  or  word 
[in  Chinese]  has.  .a  considerable  number  of  characters,  made 
up  originally  of  different  elements  . .  Practically  each  of 
these  homophones  may  be  used  for  the  word,  in  whatever 
sense  that  word  may  be  employed.  1873  F.  HALL  Mad. 
Eng.  170  note,  Homophones,  identical  to  the  ear  only;  as 
ail  and  ale.  1883  1.  TAYLOR  Alphabet  I.  29  We  have  in 
English  the  four  homophones  rite,  write,  right,  and  "Wright. 
I'y  the  aid  of  the  variant  spelling  a  child  readily  learns 
that  these  homophones  are  really  four  different  words. 

2.  Mus.  =  HOMOPHONY  i.  rare. 
_  1879  GROVE  Diet.  Mus.  I.  746  Homophone,  .voices  or 
instruments  sounding  alike — unison.,  sometimes  applied  to 
music  written  in  what  was  formerly  called  the  Monodic 
style,  .now  ordinarily  employed  for  music  in  plain  harmony 
. .  as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment. 

Homophonic  (hpniflfjrmk),  a.  J\his,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -10.]  1.  Producing,  or  consisting  of, 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch ;  unisonous,  in  unison. 
Said  of  ancient  music  ;  opp.  to  antiphonic. 

1881  BROADHOUSE  Mus.  Acoustics  342  Helmholtz  in  his 
chapter  on  'The  Tonality  of  Homophonic  Music 'enume- 
rates five  scales  which  differ  more  or  less  from  our  modern 
major  scale. 

2.  loosely.  Said  of  music  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  one  part  or  melody,  to  which  the 
rest  merely  furnish  harmonies;  more  correctly 
called  monophonic  or  monadic.  Opp.  to  polyphonic . 

1879  E.  PROUT  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  I.  55  The  homo- 


nguiait;  IUWUUJT.   >viiii  n  comparatively  .simple  accompani- 
ment.    1885  Atlu'itxnm  7  Mar.  319/2  IBach'sJ  compositions 
are  polyphonic  rather  than  homophonic. 
Homophonous  (homp-fJnas),  a.     [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OITS.]    1.  Mus.   —  HOMOPHONIC  i. 

'753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.  1872  F.  HUFFER  in  Fcrln. 
Rev.  Mar.  271  The  homophonous  innocence  of  the  Doric 
and  Mixolydic  scales. 

2.  Having  the  same  sound  ;  of  the  character  of 
homophones  (see  HOMOPHONE  B.  i ). 

1826  Edin.  Rev.  XLV.  145  Each  sound.. may  be  repre- 
sented by  several  homophonous  signs.  1892  Athenseum  16 
Apr.  501/1  The  'Scott  Library1  is  sure  to  be  confounded 
with  the  '  Stott  Library  ',  so  homophonous  are  they. 

HomopllOuy  (hmnp-fJni).  [ad.  Gr.  o^o<f>iavia 
unison,  f.  &fu»fxavoi  (see  HOMOPHONE).] 

1.  Mus.  Homophonic  music  or  style,  a.  Unison, 
or  music  performed  in  unison  :  opp.  to  antiphony. 
b.  loosely.  Monophony,  monody  :  opp.  to  poly- 
phony. (See  HOMOPHONIC.) 


HOMOSTYLY. 

1776  BARNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  137  Antiphony  is  more  agree- 
able  than  homophony.  1879  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  I.  in  The 
leading  feature  in.  .the  i7th  century  is.  .the  development  of 
homophony  with  its  melodious  character  and  its  richness  of 
harmony,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  strict  polyphony. 

2.  1'hilol.  The  quality  of  being  homophonous ; 
identity  of  sound  (of  words  or  characters). 

1841  BRAM>E  Diet.  .\\i.  etc.  s.  v.,  In  French,  which  is 
peculiarly  _  a  dialect  of  Latin  abounding  in  contractions, 
honiophonies  are  numerous.  1893  Spectator  13  Aug.  233/2 
Kvident  corruptions  of  the  texts.. specially  favoured  by  the 
homophonies  of  the  characters. 

Ho-moplasmy  =  HOMOPLASY. 

1874  R.  BROWN  Man.  Rot.   558  Cases  of  homoplasmy  in 
plants  are  referable  to  two  distinct  classes,  .resemblances  in 
general  habit,  and  resemblances  of  particular  organs. 
Homoplast  (lymopla;st).  B-iol.     [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  Tr\aar6s  moulded :  cf.  bioplast.'] 

1.  An  organ  or  part  homoplastic  with  another 
(see  next) ;  opp.  to  HOMOGEN  a. 

1870  RAY  LANKESTEK  in  Aim.  Nat.  Hist.  VI.  39  Such 
details  of  agreement ..  we  must  set  down  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  a  great  degree  homoplasts,  similar  forces  or 
requirements  operating  on  similar  materials  in  the  two 
stocks,  .having  produced  results  in  the  way  of  structure 
which  have  a  certain  agreement. 

2.  An  aggregate  or  fusion  of  plastids  all  of  the 
same  structure :  opp.  to  alloplast. 

1883  [see  /MW,M»y<7«  s.  V.  HOMO-]. 

Homoplastic  (-pla-stik\  a.  Biol.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  Gr.  wXaaTiKus  fit  for  moulding.]  Having  a  simi- 
larity of  structure  without  community  of  origin  : 
said  of  parts  or  organs  of  different  animals  or 
plants.  Opp.  to  HOMOGENETIC. 

Nearly  synonymous  with  HOMOMORPHIC  c,  and  with 
ANALOGOUS  i  b  ;  but  implying  that  the  similarities  are  due 
to  similarity  of  environment. 

1870  KAY  LANKESTER  in  Ann.  A'at.  Hist.  VI.  40  The 
right  ventricle  of  the  bird's  heart  is  not  homogenous  with 
the  rii;ht  ventricle  of  the  mammal's  heart,  nor  the  left  with 
the  left ;  but  the  two  cavities  in  each  case  are  homoplastic. 
1871  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  (ed.  6)  xiv.  386  Homoplastic 
structures  are  the  same  with  those  which  I  have  classed 
. .  as  analogous  modifications  or  resemblances. 

Homoplastide  (-plse'staid).  Biol.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  irAaffros  moulded  +  -IDE.]  An  organism 
consisting  of  a  number  of  cells  all  of  the  same 
kind.  Opp.  to  heteroplastute  and  monoplastiJe. 

1889  VINES  in  Nature  24  Oct.  621  The  body  of  unicellular 
organisms  (monoplastides),  as  also  that  of  undifTerentiated 
multicellular  organisms  (homoplastides).  Ibid.  622  [see 
HETEROPLASTIDEJ. 

Homoplasy  (honvplasiX  Biol.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  -irXaffia,  f.  irXaffis  moulding,  formation.] 
Homoplastic  condition  ;  similarity  of  structure  pro- 
duced independently  by  the  operation  of  similar 
external  circumstances.  Opp.  to  HOMOGENY  2. 

1870  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Ann.  Nat.  hist,  VI.  39  When 
identical  or  nearly  similar  forces,  or  environments,  act  on  two 
or  more  parts  of  an  organism  which  are  exactly  or  nearly 
alike . .  [orl  on  parts  in  two  organisms,  which  parts  are  exactly 
or  nearly  alike  and  sometimes  homogenetic,  the  resulting 
i  correspondences  called  forth  in  the  several  parts  in  the  two 
organisms  will  be  nearly  or  exactly  alike  . .  I  propose  to  call 
this  kind  of  agreement  homoptasis  or  homoplasy.  Ibid.  40 
What,  exactly,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  liomogeny,  and  \vhat  to 
homoplasy,  in  the  relations  of  this  series  of  structures,  is  a 
matter  for  careful  consideration.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Homoplasy,  the  assumption  by  organisms  . .  of  externally 
similar  forms  when  exposed  to  similar  external  conditions. 
A  good  example  is  seen  in  the  similarity  of  the  American 
aloe,  which  is  an  Agave,  to  the  true  aloe. 

II  Homoptera  (hom^-ptera),  sb.  pi.  Entom. 
[mod.L.  (Latreille  1817),  f.  Gr.  o>o-  HOMO-  + 
itTtpvv  wing :  cf.  Gr.  vpoimpos  with  the  same 
plumage.]  A  suborder  of  HEMIPTEBA,  comprising 
insects  of  very  various  forms,  with  wings  of  uniform 
texture  :  contrasted  with  HETEROPTKKA. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (18281  IV.  385  He  de- 
nominated the  last  of  these  suborders  Homoptera.  1835 
KIRBY  Hab.  fy  Insl.  Anim.  II.  xx.  319  The  Homoptera  have 
j  four  deflexed  wings  often  of  a  substance  between  coriaceous 
and  membranous.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  4-  Met.  Ins.  i.  25 
The  Homoptera  agree  with  the  Heteroptera  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  metamorphoses. 

Hence  Homo  pter  [F.  nomoftire,  Latreille], 
Homo  pteran,  a  member  of  the  Homoptera ; 
Homo  pterous  a.,  belonging  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Homoptera. 

1826  KtRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  385  Very 
considerable  differences  take  place  in  the  economy  of 
Homopterous  insects.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Homop- 
terans,  Homoptera,  the  name  of  an  order  of  insects,  dis- 
membered from  the  Hemipteraoi  Linnaeus,  including  those 
in  which  the  wing-covers  are  of  an  uniform  semimembranous 
consistency.  1864  WEBSTER,  Homopter. 

Homostyled  (ly m0|St3ild),  a.  Bot.  [f.  HOMO- 
+  STYLE  + -ED2.]  Having  the  styles  or  pistils  (in 
different  individual  plants)  of  the  same  length  rela- 
tively to  the  stamens  (  =  HOMOGONOUS  i ,  HOMO- 
MOUPHIC  b) :  opp.  to  heterostyled.  Also  Homo- 
stylio  (hpmostsHik),  Homostylons  (-stai'bs), 
adjs.  in  same  sense;  Homostyly  (hp'mostaili),  the 
condition  of  being  homostyled. 

1877  [sec  HETEROSTYLED].  1883  THOMPSON  tr.  Mailer's 
I-ertil.  Flowers  20  Homostylic  plants  with  irregular  flowers. 
1886  .s>,/.  Soc.  Lex.,  Homostyloiis.  1887  GOEBEL  Morphel. 
Plants  481  Homostyly,  same  as  homogony. 


HOMOTAXEOUS. 

Homotaxial  (-t:e-ksial\  a.  Ceol.  [f.  HI.MO-  + 
( lr.  -Tufia  ((.  rtifis)  arrangement  +  -AL.]  Applied 
to  strata  in  different  regions,  having  the  same  vela- 
live  position  with  respect  to  those  underlying  and 
overlying  them,  but  not  necessarily  contempora- 
neous: cf.  HOMOTAXIS;  also  to  the  fossil  remains 
(usually  of  similar  character1!  found  in  such  strata. 

1870  HUXLEY  Atmir.  Addr.  Geol.Soc.  mQ.  Jral.  XXVI. 
p.  xlii,  Certain  forms  of  life  in  one  locality  occur  in  the  same 
general  order  of  succession  as,  or  are  kamotaxinl  \\iili, 
similar  forms  in  the  other  locality.  1888  J.  PRESTWICII 
Ceol.  II.  4  The  homotaxial  relations  of  the  groups. 

Hence  Homota'xially  adv.,  in  the  way  of  or  in 
relation  to  homotaxy.  Also  Homota  xeous,  Ho- 
mota  xic  adjs.  —  HOMOTAXIAL. 

1866  I»ttll.  I'l'stt-'.  No.  56.  97  As  homotaxeous,  and  not 
as  contemporaneous.  1871  NICHOLSON  1'tilxant.  (1879)  I.  42 
The  Silurian  rocks  of  Europe,  North  America,  South 
America,  Australia, &C.,  contain  very  similar  fossils,  and  are 
undoubtedly  'homotaxeous'.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  In-'. 
Ani»i.  Introd.  22  The  species  which  constitute  the  corre- 
sponding or  homotaxic  terms  in  the  series,  indifferent  locali- 
ties, are  not  identical.  1880  DAWKINS  Early  Mutt  22  «<':<-, 
If.  .we  look  at  them,  homotaxially,  from  the  point  of  view 
offered  by  the  European  Meiocenes,  they  are  Meiocene. 

Homotaxis  (,-tx-ksis).  Ceol.  [irreg.  f.  Gr. 
&fto-  HOMO-  +  rofis  arrangement.  The  Gr.  for- 
mation would  be  *u/JOTafia  homotaxy.]  The  con- 
dition of  being  homotaxial  ;  the  relation  of  strata 
having  the  same  relative  position  in  the  geologic 
series,  or  of  the  similar  forms  of  life  occurring  in 
such  strata. 

1861  HUXLEY  Anniv.  Addr.  Ceol.  Soc.  in  Q.  Jntl.  XVIII. 
p.  xlii,  For  Geology  (which  after  all  is  only  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  earth)  it  might  be  well  to  invent  some 
single  word  (such  as  '  homotaxis ',  similarity  of  order),  in 
order  to  expiess  an  essentially  similar  idea  [i.e.  to  '  homo- 
logy '  in  anatomy].  Ibid,  p.  xlvi,  The  mischief  of  confound- 
ing that  '  homotaxis '  or  '  similarity  of  arrangement '  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  with  'synchrony'  or  identity  of  date, 
for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof,  under  the  one 
common  term  of  '  contemporaneity  \  1870  Ibid.  XXVI. 
p.  xliii.  The  use  of  the  term  'homotaxis'  instead  of  'syn- 
chronism '  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  much  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  geologists.  1883  Nature  18  Jan.  262  It  cautions 
the  student  against  the  confusion  of  geological  synchrony 
with  stratigraphical  homotaxis. 

Homotaxy  (-t;eksi).  Etymol. regular f.forprec. 

1873  F.  HALL  A/od.  Eng.  295  note,  Hoinoiaxis  is  im- 
possible, .komotaxitli  JwHiotaxv,  is  the  eligible  form.  1889 
in  Cent.  Diet. 

Homotropal  (hmnp-tnCpal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  =next. 

1844  in  HOBLYS  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  2)  148.     1855  BALFOUR 
ed.  3)  302  In  an  anatropal  seed,  where  the  micropyle 
is  close   to   the   hilum,  and  the    chalaza   at   the  opposite 
extremity,  the  embryo  is  erect  or  homotropal. 

HomotropOUS  (-c'tr^pas),  a.  Bot.    [f.  Gr.  o/jo- 
HOMO-  +  -rpoiros  turning  +  -ous  (after  F.  homotrope,    ' 
A.  Richard  1819) :  cf.  Gr.  6>oVpoiro?  of  likedisposi-    \ 
tion.]     Of  the  embryo   of  a   seed :    Having  the 
radicle  directed  towards  the  hilum.     Opp.  to  anli- 
tropous  or  hderotropoits. 

1819  P.  CLINTON  tr.  Richard's  Elem.  Bot.  (ed.  4!  398  The 
embryo  is  said  to  be  homotropous  when  it  has  the  same 
direction  with  the  seed,  that  is  to  say,  when  its  radicle  cor- 
responds to  the  hilum.  1870  BRNTLEY  Bot.  (ed.  2)  342  The 
embryo  is  said  to  be  erect  or  hotuotrppous. 

Homotype  ^-mctaip).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  <5jio- 
HOMO--T  Tuiros  TYPE.]  A  part  or  organ  having 
the  same  type  of  structure  as  another,  a  homologue ; 
applied  esp.  to  serially  or  laterally  homologous 
parts  in  the  same  organism. 

1840  T.  A.  G.  BALFOUR  Tyf.  Char.  Xat.  (1860)  64  A  general 
likeness  is  sufficient  in  nature  to  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of 
naturalists,  a  type,  and  hence  they  speak  of  such  as  homo- 
logics  or  homotypes.  1849  OUF-N  Xat.  Linr/'s  19  The 
lemur,  the  homotype  of  the  humerus.  1854  —  Skcl.  *(• 
Teeth  in  t  ire.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  170  So  far  as  each  seg- 
ment, .is  a  repetition  or  '  homotype' of  every  other  segment. 
1872  MIVAKT  l:Uin.  Anat.  215  The  successive  vertebrse  ,. 
are  serial  hotnologues.  or  homotypes. 

Hence  Homotypal  (hfmotaipal),  Homotypic 
(Vmoti-pik),  -ical  adjs.,  of  the  character  of,  or 
relating  to,  a  homotype ;  homologous.  Homo- 
typy  (hc'motaipi,  hom^'tipi),  relation  of  homotypes; 
homology ;  esp.  serial  or  lateral  homology. 

1849  OWEN  Nat.  Limbs  29  To  discern  their  "homotypal 

relations  and  their  classification.    1871  H.  MACMM.LAN  True 

.ii.  (1872)  102  The  vine  presents  a  repetition  both  of 

homotypal  parts  and  of  homotypal  arrangement  of  parts. 


'  Hotiwtypy,  another  term  for  serial  homology.  1878 
KFLL  Gegenbaur's  Conip.  Anat.  64  Homotypical  organs  .. 
are  often  so  changed  that  their  homotypy  cannot  be 
recognised,  and  has  to  be  worked  out. 

Homousian :  see  HOMOOI-SIAX. 

t  Homple.   06s.     1  Some  kind  of  linen  fabric. 

<•  1450  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  27  Loke  well  your  lawne,  your 
homple,  and  your  lake  .  .  Ye  washe  cleyn.  [1847-78  HALI.I- 
WELL,  Hompel,  a  kind  of  jacket.  North.} 

Homple,  var.  of  HUMI-LE  v. 
II  Honiuiicio  (honwnsio).  [Latin  dim.  of  homo, 
liomin-,  man.]    =  HoMi'NCULE. 
1643  PRVXNF.  S<K'.   Pfr-.ver  Purl.   App.  153    An  hi! 
or  Jesse.    1650  Iji:i  WFR  A  nth>-rfoi:: 
Mr.    Jefferies    the    late    <  ll 
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liomuncio  by 

t)u- laws  of  matter  and  motion.    1802  Hi  NTHAM  ll'ks. 
43)  XI.  129  But  it  is  something  for  an  Honumdo  like  myself 
11  these  potentates  into  jeopnrdy. 

Homuucule,    -nude    (htfmynkiwl.    -trrjk'l). 
[ad.  L.  homuiuufas.  (al-o   in  Eng.  use)  dim.  nf 
homo  man,     Cf.  F.  homuncule  (i^thc.  in  Lin 
A  little  or  diminutive  man  ;  a  mnnnikin. 

1656  H.  MORE  Enthns.  '/>.•'.  46  That  there  is  an  artificiall 

way  of  making  an  Homunculus,  and  that  the  Fairies  of  the 

woods,  Nymphs  nnd  Giants  themselves  had  some  such  on- 

1      1696  ].  EDWARDS  Denwnstr.  E.rist.Gnd  u.  124  Par- 

.  artificial  humnncle.    1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  ii, 

Homunculus.     1839  J\Y:y  Mpu'h.ty  iV.ig.  I,VI.  25  The  door 

opened   suddenly,  and  admitted  an  homuncule,  of  about 

four  feet  three. 

Hence  Houiirncular  a.,  diminutive,  pigmy. 

1829-34  Good's  Study  Afed.  (ed.  4)  IV.  13  Delappius.  .not 
only  saw  these  honnmcular  tadpoles,  but  pretended  to  trace 
one  of  them  bursting  through  the  tunic  by  which  it  was 
swaddled. 

Homy,  homey  (h<Ju-mi),<r.  eolloq,  [f.  HOMK//'. 
+  -T.  For  analogical  spelling,  cf.  bony,  limy^\ 
Resembling  or  suggestive  of  home  ;  home-like  ; 
having  the  feeling  of  home  ;  homish. 

1856  KiNGSLFvin/,r/r(i877)I,  488,  I  like  to.  .feel  'homey' 
wherever  I  be.  1864  Ibid.  II.  194,  I  saw.,  plenty  of  our 
dear  English  '  lady's  smock  '  in  the  wet  meadows  near  here 
[Bayonne],  which  looked  very  homy.  1874  MRS.  WHITNEY 
U 'f  Girls  \x.  181  '  What  a  beautiful  old  homey  house  it  is  ! ' 
'  And  what  a  homey  family  ! ' 

Htnce  Ho-miuess,  homy  quality  or  character, 
homelikeness. 

1885  ROF,  Driven  back  to  Eden  69  A  sense  of  rest,  quiet, 
comfort,  and  homines?,  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Apr.  11.2 
The  '  Hominess  '  of  the  French  Character. 

Homyger,  obs.  form  of  HOMAGEB. 
Homynable,  shortened  form  of  ABHOMINABLE. 
1489  CAXTON  Ftiytfs  of  A.  m.  xvii.  208  It  is  an  homynable 
horreur. 

Hond,  -e,  obs.  flf.  HAND,  HOUND.  Hondel, 
hondle,  obs.  ff.  HANDLE  w.  Honderyd,  -yth, 
hondre,  -ed,  -eth,  obs.  ff.  HUNDRED,  -EDTH. 
Hondhabend,  -habbing,  var.  HAND-HABEND.  j 

Hone  Ch^an)>  s^  Forms  :  i  h&n,  4  honne,  5  . 
hoone,  7  hoan(e,  5-  hone.  [OE.  fuin  str.  fem.  i 
—  ON.  hein  str.  fem.  (S\v.  dial,  hen,  Da.  Jieen}.] 

1 1.  A  stone,  a  rock.  (OE.)   Oh. 

Frequently  applied  to  a  stone  serving  as  a  landmark. 

939  in  Birch  Cartnl.  Sax.  II.  458  ponne  nor(>  fram  setle  to 
netles  stede  to  [were  hane.  966  Ibid.  III.  435  Of  ^arre 
grae^an  hane  and  lang  hearpdene.  12. .  Ibid.  II.  481  ponon 
on  |>a  readan  hane,  of  fc>xre  hane  on  pone  herpab. 

2.  A  whetstone  used  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to 
cutting  tools,  esp.  razors. 

c  1325  Poem  Times  Edw.  //,  86  in  Pol.  iStaUV  (Guodw)  327 
He  put  in  his  pautener  an  honne  and  a  komb.  £1440 
Pro>iip.  Pat-it.  245/1  Hoone,  barbarys  instrument,  cos.  1545 
RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  \\.  vi.  127  Rub  it  on  a  Barbers 
Whetstone,  called  a  Hone.  1611  WOODALI,  Snrg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  2  Take  in  his  Chest  a  good  Hoane.  1746 
SIMON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI V.  323  The  Whetstones  or  Hones 
..sold  for  Lough-Neagh  Stones,  are  none  of  these,  but  of  j 
a  soft  gritty  kind,  and  found  near  Drogheda.  1807  P.  GASS  I 
Jrnl.  79  Part  of  a  log  quite  petrified . .  of  which  good  whet- 
stones or  hones  could  be  made.  1881  YOUNG  Kvery  Man 
his  mvn  Mechanic  §  358  After  a  few  hours  set  it  on  a  hone. 

3.  Stone  of  which  such  whetstones  are  made  ; 
hone-stone.  (Several  kinds  of  stone  varying  greatly 
in  mineral  composition  are  nsed  for  this  purpose.) 

1793  HELY  tr.  CFFlahertys  Ogygia  II.  178  Lough-Neach 
..which  most  assuredly  converts  holly  into  hones.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  ted.  2)  163.2  In  the  parish  of  Ratho  is 
found  a  species  of  whetstone  or  hone,  of  the  finest  sub- 
stance.  1875  ^NIGHT Diet.  Mf<h.  s.v..  Various  kinds,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  texture  and  hardness,  are  employed.  Norway 
ragstone,  water-of-Ayr,  bluestone,  German-hone,  and  many 
other  varieties. 

4.  attrib.w\&Comb.  hone-pavement:  see  qnot. 
1788;  hone-stone,  =  senses  2  and  3;  spec,  a  very 
siliceous  clay  slate  having  a  conchoidal  fracture 
across  the  grain  of  the  rock  ;  also  called  novacuHt*. 

1788  Chambers*  Cycl.  s.v.,  Bed  of  hones,  or  hone-pave- 
ment, one  of  the  tools  used  in  the  operation  of  grinding 
specula  for  telescopes ;  formed  of  pieces  of  the  finest  blue 
hone  or  whetstone.  ^1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II.  108  The 
hone  pavement  has  uniformly  taken  out  all  the  emery 
strokes.  1855  tr.  Labarte's  Arts  Mid.  Ages  \.  25  Hone- 
stone,  a  compact,  fine-grained  magnesian  limestone.  1881 
GEIKIR  Text-bk.  Gcol.  n.  n.  §  6.  122  Whet-slate,  novaculite, 
hone-stone,  an  exceedingly  hard  fine  grained  siliceous  rock. 

Hone,  sb.-  north,  dial.  Also  4  hon,  howne, 
4-5  hoyn(e,  4-9  hune.  [ME.  hon,  app.  derived 
from  HONE  zO]  Delay,  tarrying:  in  the  phrases 
/'«/,  without  hone,  often  a  convenient  metrical  tag. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5795  Siben  sal  bou  wit-outen  hon  Wend 
to  king  pharaon.     ibid.  8413  Curtaisli,  wit-vten  hone,  He 
yatte  hir  freli  al  hir  bone,      c  1375  Sc.  Leg:  Saints,  Pan/us 
804  Bad  J»ame  . .  Set  fyre  at  anis  but  ony  howne.     f  1400 
Rowland  $•  O.  341  Send  owte  Rowlande  withnwiten  hone 
\>-iw?  lone].     £-1460  Towne Icy  Myst.  xxii.  228  Wlthoutt  any    j 
hoyne  [rime  soyne  =  soon].     1535  STKU  ART  Crcn.  Scot.  III. 
434  For  to  devyiss  without[in]  ony  hune,  Richt  wyslie  than 
quh.it  best  wes  to  be  done.     1560  ROI.LAND  (  rf.  1',-nns  iv.    I 
629  That  thay  suld  pas  but  hone.     1820  Kdin.  Mag.  May    I 
422/2  The  trauchl't  stag  i'  the  wan  waves  l.ip,  Hut  ontinead 
or  hune. 

t  Hone,  .r/'.;i  0/>s.  dial.     A  swelling  or  tumour. 
[See  HONEWORT,  quot.  1633,  the  sole  authority  for  ilns.] 
Hone,  T1.1    north,  dial.     Forms:  4  hon''e,  5   f> 
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hoyne.  [Goes  with  HONE  sb2  (the  vb,  being  app. 
the  source) :  origin  obscure.  The  rimes  show- 
that  it  had  ME.  close  o  (giving  Sc.  o,  ii) ;  its  mod. 
Eng.  form  would  be  oo  («),  and  it  is  thus  distinct 
from  HONE  v.~  The  oy  in  some  texts  is  northern 
spelling  of  0.]  intr.  To  delay,  tarry,  hesitate. 

a  1300  Cut  sorjlf.  6088  Yee  be  alle  belted,  wit  staf  in  hand. 
Hones  noght  quils  yee  ar  eland.  Ibid.  19867  Petr*  f>an 
bigan  til  hon.  c  1400  Mtlayne  819  In  no  place  wolde  he 
hone  (rime  done),  c  1460  Tmvnfft'y  Afysi.  \\\.  \IQ  It  shall 
be  done  full  sone  brether,  help  to  here,  .ffull  long  shall  I  not 
hoyne  to  do  my  devere.  Ibid.  viti.  363  It  may  not  help  t,j 
Iiouer  ne  hone  [rime  bone  =  boon].  1570  LEVINS  Manif. 
215/20  To  Hoyne,  kstrtre. 

Hone,  v.-  dial,  and  U.S.  Also  8  hoan.  [a. 
OF.  hogner,  hoigner,  Norman  dial,  honer^  (i3thc. 
in  Littr^)  '  to  grumble,  mutter,  murmure  ;  to  re- 
pine ;  also,  to  whyne  as  a  child,  or  dog '  (Cotgr.), 
app.  f.  hon,  a  cry  of  discontent  (cf.  '  Hoigner ,  ou 
hogijery  faire  hon  hon,  et  criailler  comme  font  les 
enfants  quand  ils  voudraient  bien  avoir  quelque 
chose',  Dnez  Diet.  1664,  in  Godef.).]  intr.  To 
grumble,  murmur,  whine,  moan. 

1621  BURTON XiMf.  Mel.  in.  ii.  in.  614  Admiring  and  com- 
mending her  still,  and  lamenting,  honing  (1638,  1651,  etc. 
moaning],  wishing  himselfe  any  thing  for  ner  sake.  1657  *^- 
STARKEV  Helntent's  I'ind.  243,  I  know  that  the  Galenical 
Tribe  will  whine  and  hone  pitifully,  rather  than  lose  to  be 
reputed  Chymists.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Convalescent^ 
He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  himself. 
1828  SCOTT  /•".  M.  Perth  v,  Thou  awakest  to  hone,  and  pine, 
and  moan,  as  if  she  had  drawn  a  hot  iron  across  thy  lips. 
b.  To  whine  or  pine  for;  to  hanker  after. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  \.  \'\\.  6  Some  of  the  Oxen  . .  mUsed 
their  fellowes  behind,  and  honing  after  them,  bellowed  as 
their  nature  is.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  36.  3/1  When  in 
Wezon  'tis  gone,  For  another  I  hoan.  rti7X3  Ei.uvoon 
Auiobiog.  (1714)  64,  I  had  no  Money  ..  nor  ever  honed 
after  it.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  xxxv.  (1812)  I.  264 
She  brought  a  servant  up  with  her.. who  hones  after  the 
country.  18830.  F.  SMITH  in  Trans,  Amer.  Philol.Soc.  50 
Ht>»e%  'to  pine  or  long  for  anything',  is  not  yet  obsolete 
in  the  South,  though  perhaps  rare.  1884  Harper's  Mag. 
Oct.  800/1  *  I'm  just  honin'  after  food  \  is  another  example  of 
the  Tennessee  patois. 

Hence  Ho*ning  vbl.  s/>.  and///,  a. 

1802  LAMB  Cur.  Fragm.  iv.  Poems,  Plays,  etc.  11884)  203 
^yhat  weeping,  sighing,  sorrowing,  honing  . .  friends,  rela- 
tives. 1878  SEELEV  Stein  II.  505  When  I  had  heard  his 
honing  and  moaning  about  Moscow. 

Hone,  v.'A  [f.  HO>E  j^.1]  trans.  To  sharpen 
on  a  hone.  Hence  Honed///.  <?.,  Honer. 

1826  CARLVLE  Early  Lett.  (1886)  1 1.  349  Without  aid  from 
any  grinder  or  honer  whatever.  1828  WEBSTER  s.v.,  To 
hone  a  razor.  1837  Frase r's  ftlag.  XV.  576  A  well-honed 
knife.  1856  Leisure  Hour  \.  13/1  Honing  and  strapping 
his  stock  of  razors. 

Hone  in  0  hone  :  see  OHONE,  alas  ! 

Honement,  obs.  form  of  OINEMENT,  ointment. 

Honer,  honerable,  obs.  ff.  HONOUR,  -ABLE. 

Honest  (p'nest),  a.  Also  4-5  onest(e,  4-6 
honeste.  [a.  OF.  honest  e  (lath  c.  in  Littre), 
mod.F.  honnete  (  =  It.  onesto,  Sp.,  Pg.  honesto), 
ad.  L.  honestus  honourable,  respectable,  decent, 
fine,  handsome,  f.  honos,  -or,  honor-,  HONOUR.] 

f  1.  Of  persons :  Held  in  honour ;  holding  an 
honourable  position  ;  respectable.  Obs. 

^1325  Metr.  Horn.  160  A  widou..com  this  Candelmesse 
feste,  And  scho  wald  haf  als  wif  honeste  Hir  messe.  13.. 


man.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1471  A  woman .  .Onest  &  abilL  & 
Ecuba  she  hight.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  46  b,  The 
honest  and  sustanciall  persons  arrested  or  indited.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  111  Houses,  wherein  Hue  the 
honester  sort  of  people,  as  Farmers  in  Fnyland.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnofs  Trar.  in.  57  He  told  me  That  that 
Country  is  pleasant  enough,  and  full  of  good  honest  People. 
1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2735/4  The  Purchaser  to  take  2  honest 
Men,  and  the  Seller  2  more,  for  all  such  Goods. 

b.  To  make  an  honest  woman  of:  to  marry  ,a 
woman)   after  seduction,  dial,  or  wttgar.     (The 
sense  may  have  been  associated  with  3  b  '  chaste '.) 

1629  EARLK  Microcosm.,  Servingniati  (Arb.)  84  The  best 
worke  he  does  is  his  marrying,  for  it  makes  an  honest  woman. 
1749  FIKLDING  Tom  Jones  xv.  viii,  Miss  Nancy  was,  in 
vulgar  language,  soon  made  an  honest  woman.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Ronan's  xxv,  My  right  honourable  father  nourished 
some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie  de 
Martisny.  1825  JAMIICSON  s.v.,  If  he  ..  marries  her,  he 
is  said  to  'make  an  honest  woman  of  her  ,  i.  e.  he  does  all 
in  his  power  to  cover  her  ignominy,  and  to  restore  her  to 
her  place  in  society.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Likf  4-  I  nltM 
III.  v.  64,  I  wish  he  had  been  free  to  make  your  sister  an 
honest  woman. 

c.  As  a  vague  epithet  of  appreciation  or  praise, 
esp.  as  used  in  a  patronizing  way  to  an  inferior. 
(Cf.  worthy^ 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  83, 1  had  good  chere  in  suche 
a  mannes  house.  £rgv,  he  is  an  honest  man.  1583  HOLLY- 
BAND  Cantfo  di  Fior  309  Honest  man,  is  this  the  way  to 
Itolonia?  1590  SHAKS.  Mi<1s.  -V.  in.  i.  187  Your  name 
honest  Gentleman?  1681  !  >  '-  5°8  I  hese 

were  for  laying  honest  David  by,  On  principles  of  pure  good 
husbandry.  1709  Tathr  No.  4?  F  7  Let  Mr.  Bickerstaff 
.-ik'iir  <ay^  one  of  the  Honest  Fel.  4°°" 

lie's  as  good  Company  as  any  Man  in  England. 
1815    SI.-OTT    Guy    J/.    i\,    t'ann.'t    iir    UI 

V  body? 

1846  I':  "  nian 
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of  quarter  sessions  was  accustomed,  when  he  sentenced  a 
.  my  honest  man,  you  have  been 
convicted  of  felony '. 
t  2.   Of  things,  conditions,  actions,  etc.   Ol>s. 

a.  Worthy  of  honour,  honourable,   commend- 
able; bringing  honour,  creditable. 

13..  Coerdt  L.  1773  Christmas  is  a  time  full  honest ;  Kyng 
Richard  it  honoured  with  eret  feste.  1340  Avenb.  222  pet 
stat  of  spoushod  is  zuo  holy  and  suo  honeste.  c  1386 
CHAI-CER  Merch.  T.  780  In  honeste  wyse  as  longeth  to 
a  knyght.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  2  Alle 
vertuouse  and  honest  thynges.  1526  TIXDALE  Rom.  xii.  17 
Prouyde  afore  honde  thynges  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
1533  BEU.ENDEN  Lh'y  11.  153  Thare  wes  na  batall  mair 
honest,  jhan  this  last  rehersit.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  /I', 
223  b,  Kyng  Henry,  .founded  a  solempne  schoole  at  Eton 
. .  an  honest  Colege  of  sad  Priestes,  with  a  greate  nomhre 
of  children.  1611  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  I.  i.  ft.  xi.  (1651)  29 
That  respects  onely  things  delectable  and  pleasant,  this 
honest.  1700  DRVDEN  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  xnr.  408  Many  a 
manly  wound  All  honest,  all  before.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad 
v.  312  Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  soul  to  fear,  Nor  was 
Tydides  born  to  tremble  here. 

b.  Free  from  disgrace  or  reproach  ;  respectable, 
decent,  seemly,  befitting,  becoming. 

1340  Ayenb.  229  Lolce  be  uram  uoule  wordes  pet  ne  byeb 
najt  honeste.  (  1350  Leg.  KoaiidSji)  76  To  plant  ba  wandes 
in  honest  place,  Forto  be  keped  honestly.  And  wirschipd  als 
bai  war  worthy.  £1440  Cesta  Rom.  xvii.  60  .Add.  MS.i  It 
were  more  honest  that  I  shuld  have  such  a  wyf,  ami  my 
felaw  to  have  suche  a  wyf  as  I  have.  1514  Test.  Etar. 
(Surtees)  V.  52,  I  will  that,  the  day  of  my  buryall,  she  maik 
an  honest  dynner  to  my  frendes  and  neybours.  1633  EARL 
MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  37  Honest  sepulture  is  a  blessing. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  44  Now  lets  go  to  an  honest  Ale- 
house and  sing  Old  Rose.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mas.  I.  61 
Corants,  Sarabands,  and  Jigs,  used  for  honest  mirth  and 
delight  at  Feasts. 

c.  Decent  or  respectable  in  appearance  ;  with- 
out blemish  ;  comely,  'fair';  neat,  tidy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19850  (Colt.)  All  maner  crepand  beist, 
paa  bat  er  noght  laid  honest.  £1340  Ibul.  6067  (Trin.) 
A  clene  lomb  bat  is  honest.  1388  Wye  I. IF  Ruili  iii.  3  Be 
thou  waischun  and  anoyntid,  and  be  thou  clothid  with 
onestere  clothis.  1493  Festival!  (W.  de  W.  1515)  31  The 
people  wolde  ..clyppe  theyr  berdes  &  polle  theyr  heedes 
&  so  make  them  honest  ayenst  eester  day.  1516  TINDALF. 
i  Cor.  xii.  23  Apon  those  members  of  the  body  Which  we 
thynke  lest  honest  put  we  most  honestie  on.  c  1566  J.  ALD\Y 
tr.Boaystuau's  Theat.  World  K  iv,  [He]  hath  created  the 
chin  . .  after  so  honest  a  forme,  and  hath  enriched  it  with 
a  bearde. 

3.  Of  persons  :  Having  honourable  motives  or 
principles ;  marked  by  uprightness  or  probity. 

t  a.  In  early  use  in  a  wide  sense :  Of  good 
moral  character,  virtuous,  upright,  well-disposed. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  no  A  king  wise  and  honest  in  alle 
thing,  /tit/.  III.  136  So  shulde  he  be  the  more  honest  To 
whom  god  yaf  so  worthy  a  yifte.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings 
i.  52  \f  he  wu  be  an  honest  man,  there  shall  not  one  heer 
fall  from  him  vpon  the  earth.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholas's  I'oy.  i.  xxii.  23  Beyng  a  good  Pilot  and  a  very 
honest  man.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  393  For  the 
credit  of  this  honest  and  loyall  . .  societie.  167*  CAVE  Prim. 
C/ir.  i.  i.  (1673)  10  The  honester  and  severer  Romans  were 
ashamed  on  't.  1702  ROWE  Tatnerl,  Ded..  It  were  to  be 
wish'd . .  that  the  World  were  honest  to  such  a  degree,and  that 
there  were  not  that  scandalous  defect  of  common  morality. 

b.  spec.  Chaste, 'virtuous';  usually  of  a  woman. 
arch. 

CI400  Calo's  Mor.  57  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1670  Fie  to 
take  wife. .hot  ho  be  honest,  .ne  halde  hir  for  na  druri  if  ho 
be  vnchest.  14*8  E.  E.  mils  (1882)  79  The  mariage  of 
onest  and  poure  maidens.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Ksdras  xvi. 
49  Like  as^an  whore  enuyeth  an  honest  woman.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  it*',  iv.  ii.  103  Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest 
too.  1661  PEPVS  Diary  n  Aug.,  Colonel  Dillon,  .comes  to 
church  with  them,  which  makes  me  think  they  are  not 
honest.  1669  SHADWKLL  R.  Shepherdess  l.  i,  You  marry'd 
me  to  keep  me  honest,  did  you?  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No. 
118  p  2  The  Maid  is  honest,  and  the  Man  dares  not  be 
otherwise. 

c.  That  deals  fairly  and  uprightly  in  speech  and 
act ;  sincere,  truthful,  candid  ;   that  will  not  lie, 
cheat,  or  steal.    (The  prevailing  modern  sense,  the 
'  honest  man  '  being  the  '  good  citizen ',  the  law- 
abiding  man,  as  opposed  to  the  rogue,  thief,  or 
enemy  of  society.) 

c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  48  Ouyde  and  othir  bat  onest  were  ay 
.  .Thes  dampnet  his  dedys.  c  1500  Doctr.  Gd.  Sen-minis  in 
Anc.  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.)  8  Ve  seruauntes  ..  Be  ye 
honest  and  dylygent.  1581  PETTIE  Guazzo's  Civ.  Com:  i. 
(1586)  42  He,  which  plainly  telleth  the  truth,  sheweth  him- 
sclfe  to  be  an  honest  man.  1674  BHEVINT  Saul  at  Endor 
282  The  honestest  Monks  we  know  are  sometimes  temptrd 
to  say  strange  things.  1734  PorE  Ess.  Man  iv.  248  An 
honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.  1751  JOHNSON 
Ramtler  No.  189  r  12  She.  .was  at  last  convinced  that  she 
had  been  flattered,  and  that  her  glass  was  honester  than  her 
maid.  1791  'C;.  OAMBADO'^H*.  Horsem.  iv.  (1809)  83  A 
dealer  in  Moorfields  (who. .is  no  honester  than  he  ought  to 

•i  i1^9  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  177  Though  often 
misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was  emphatically  an 
honest  man.  1897  w-  RALEIGH  Style  125  The  pillory  and  the 
stocks  are  hardly  educational  agents,  but  they  make  il 
easier  for  honest  men  to  enjoy  their  own.  Proverb.  '  When 
thieves [or  rogues]  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own.' 
a.  Ingenuous ;  without  disguise,  open,  frank,  not 
concealing  one's  real  character  (good  or  bad). 

1634  FORD  P.  U'arteck  M.  i.  Bless  the  young  man  !  Our 
nation  would  be  laugh'd  at  For  honest  souls  through 
Christendom.  1680  „„  „.  v>  I  am  a  Joating 

honest  Slave.     1701  ROWF.  Amb.  Sttf..1!ot/t.  i.  i    171   Dull 
heavy    thing 
frugality.    1849  MACAI  -I.AY  Hist.  .  :.onesl 
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monk  was  so  illiterate  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  ought 
to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance.  1866  HomtUfl 
/  'i-tu-t.  Life  ii.  23  He  beheld  the  honest  swindling  counten- 
ance of  a  hotel  port  ier. 

4.  Of  actions,  feelings,  etc.:  Showing  uprightness 
or  sincerity  of  character  or  intention  ;  lair,  straight- 
forward ;  free  from  fraud. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22914  Sant  gregor  gaf  ansuer  honest. 
13..  A'.  Alis.  4011  He  no  dude  no  treson,  His  dede  n'as 
bote  honest.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  166  Leuefell 
Company,  and  Honest  Besynes.  1568  GRAFTON  C//>v«.  II. 
382  Their  honest  and  reasonable  excuses  could  not  be  heard. 
1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  268  A  quiet  harvest  that  might  arise 
out  of  their  own  honest  labour.  1658  BKAMHALL  Consecr. 
Bps,  ix.  218  It  is  none  of  the  honestest  Pleas,  Negare  fac- 
tum,  to  deny  such  publick  Acts  as  these,  a  1732  GAY  Fables 
ii.  vi.  TO  Unbrib'd,  unaw'd,  he  dares  impart  The  honest  dic- 
tates of  his  heart.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  Hi,  The 
very  best  and  honestest  feelings  of  the  man  came  out  in 
these  artless  outpourings  of  paternal  feeling.  1883  Law 
Times  20  Oct.  408/1  Tne  object  of  a  bankruptcy  law  .. 
should  be  the  economical  and  honest  distribution  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate. 

b.  Of  money,  gain,  etc.  :   Gained  or  earned  by 
fair  means,  without  cheating  or  stealing;  legitimate. 

[1676  WYCHERLF.Y  PL  Dialer  in.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  135/2  You 
must  call  usury  and  extortion  God's  blessing,  or  the  honest 
turning  of  the  penny.]  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  /'';vjr#j'V  Anntst-wi, 
Ser.  %  Com,  25  Some  call  Trade,  Honest  Gain,  and  . .  have 
lacker'd  it  with  the  Name  of  Godliness.  1825  MRS.  CAMFKON 
Houlston  Tracts  I.  10  (title)  An  Honest  Penny  is  worth 
a  Silver  Shilling.  1873  Slang  Diet,  194  Instructions  to  earn 
:m  honest  shilling.  1887  JESSOPP  Arcady  vii.  216  He  turns 
an  honest  penny  ty  horse  hire. 

c.  Of  a  thing :    Not  seeming  other  than  it  is  ; 
genuine,  unadulterated,  unsophisticated. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.   iv.   ii.  126  Behold  what  honest 
cloathes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching.    1674  tr.  Martiniert-'s 
Voy.  N,  Countries  31  We  were  glad  to  betake  ourselves  to 
the  provisions  we  had  brought,  .which  was  honest  Bisket 
and  salt  Beef.    1812  CRABBE  T.  in  I  'crse  xiv,  His  Conscience 
never  checks  him  when  he  swears  The  fat  he  sells  is  honest 
fat  of  bears.    1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  307/2  The  honest  mouth 
of  a  three-year  old  horse  should  be  thus  formed  [etc.].    1884 
CHILD  Ballads  n.  xxxvii.  322/2  Bringing  some  honest  bread 
and  wine  with  her. 

5.  as  adv.    —  Honestly  ;  or  (poet.}  in  comb,  with 
another  adj. ,  expressing  union  of  the  two  qualities 
denoted. 

a  1592  GREENE  Jos.  //",  n.  i,  Yet  would  I,  might  I  choose, 
be  honest-poor.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V.  in.  iv.  46  As 
I  have  euer  found  thee  honest  true.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas. 
Notes  iv.  i.  176  And  why  slay  him,  if  that  he  honest  meant? 
1671  F.  PHILLIPS  R £g.  Necess.  330  Wares  and  Commodities, 
honester  made. 

6.  Comb.,  as  honest-hearted,  -looking,  -minded^ 
-naturcd  adjs. 

1599  SANDYS  Eurofias  Spec.  (1637)  206  An  honest -hearted 
desire,  but  no  probable  dessein.     1600  HAKLUYT  I'oy.  III. 
174   (R.)   Worshipful,    honest-minded,   and   well    disposed 
merchants.     1607  SHAKS.  Timon\.  \.  89  My  honest  NaturM 
friends.     1783  BURNS  Song,  '  My  father  ivas  a  farmer1  ix, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown.     1895  J.  SMITH  Perttian. 
Mess.  Exod.  xix.  304  Jethro  brings  in  his  honest-hearted- 
ness.     1897  Mag.  of  Art  Sept.  251  Honest-looking  enough. 

t  Honest,  "  Obs.  [ad.  L.  honest-are  to  honour, 
dignify,  adorn,  embellish,  f.  honest-us  HONEST. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  honester.] 

1.  trans.  To  confer  honour  upon  ;  to  honour, 
1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xi.  23  List  is  forsothe  in  the  ejen  of 

God,  sodeynly  to  honesten  [1388  to  make  onest ;  Vulg. 
honfstare]  the  pore,  a  1575  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Par- 
ker Soc.)  411  For  his  more  estimation  I  have  honested  him 
with  a  room  in  the  arches.  1609  B.  JONSON  Sll.  ll'oin.  i.  iv, 
You  have  very  much  honested  my  lodging  with  your  pre- 
sence, a  1613  OVEKBURY  A  Wife  (1638)  279  To  honest  it 
with  the  tittle  of  clemency. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  honest  or  honourable ;  to 
justify,  defend,  excuse. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612!  396  It  stood  him 
vpon  to  honest  his  actions.  1651  CHARLETON  Ej>h.  <y  Ciunn. 
Matrons  n.  Pref.,  That  learned  and  pious  Divine  ;  who 
was  willing  to  honest  the  poor  womans  lapse.  1654  H. 
L'ESTRANGF,  Chas.  f  (16551  186  Specious  pretences  they 
wanted  not  to  honest,  to  Justine  the  enterprize. 

3.  To  '  make  an  honest  woman  of ':  see  HONEST 
a.  i  b. 

j6n  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  717  Honested  by 
lawfull  matrimony,  a  1652  BROME  Cffv.  Gnrd.  v.  iii,  I  ask 
no  further  satisfaction  of  you,  then  to  be  honested  by 
marriage. 

•.  4.  nonce-use,  from  the  adj. 

1669  SUADWELL  R*  Shepherdess  i.  i,  You  marry'd  me  to 
keep  me  honest,  did  you?  I'll  honest  you;  I  will  go  in- 
stantly and  meet  'em  all  three. 

f  Hcrnestate,  v.  O/>s.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  honestat-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  honestare:  see  prec.]  'To  honour* 
(Cockeram  1623). 

I  Honesta'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  type 
*honestation-em,  f.  honest-are  to  HONEST.]  The 
action  of  making  honourable;  something  that  does 
honour  to  one;  an  honourable  quality  or  attribute. 

1648  W.  MON-TACUK  DiT'tmt  fcss.  i.  x.  §  6.  118  By  which 
virtuous  qualities  and  honestations  they  have  been  more 
happy  than  others  in  their  applications  to  move  the  mindes 
of  men. 

i  Hone'stete.  Obs.  Alsoonestete(e.  [a.  OF. 

honestete  (mod.F.  honnttett*,  —  Pr.  honestetot,  Sp. 
honestidad)  Pg.  hon, -stidade) :— Com.  Rom.  type 
*hontstit5f-em,  for  L.  honestat~em^\  —  HONEST  v. 

>'  1315  SHOJ  '  nan^t  Honestete  so}wene. 


HONESTY. 

134^0  Ayenb.  53  pe  uerste  libbej*  be  be  ulesse,  |>e  of>er  be  his 
ioliuete.  .>e  uer)>e  be  his  onestete.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI. 
B.  xv.  90  As  holynesse  and  honestete  [v.  r.  honeste]  oute 
of  holicherche  spredeth.  (-1386  CHAI-CER  Clerk's  T.  366 
Wedded  with  fortunat  honcstetee. 

t  Mone'Stify,  v.  Obs.  nonce-u>d.  [f.  L.  honest- 
its  honest  +  -rv.]  trans.  —  HONEST  v.  3. 

a  1652  BROME  Mad  Couple  v.  ii,  1'le  marry,  and  honestifie 
her. 

Honestly  (p*nestli),  adv.  [f.  HONEST  a.  \ 
-LT2.]  In  an  honest  manner. 

•f  1.  In  an  honourable  or  respectful  manner, 
honourably,  worthily,  respectably  ;  in  a  seemly  or 
becoming  manner  ;  decently.  Obs. 

1340  Aycnb.  47  Ofte  hy  sseawej?  and  di3teb  ham  be  more 
quaynteliche  and  be  more  honesteliche.  t  1386  CHAI/CER 
Mo\-h.  T.  782  His  housynge,  his  array,  as  honestly  To  his 
degree  was  maked  as  a  kynges.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
vi.  20  lie  gers  bam  be  keped  honestly  and  wirschipfully. 
1504  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  104  Yf  yt  be  so  y«  I. .fall  to 
pouerte,  and  may  not  leue  honestly.  1559  Ibid.  153  To 
bringe  my  bodie  honestly  to  the  grounde.  1645  USSHER  Body 
/V:1.  11647}  275  Friends  and  Neighbours  should  see  that  his 
body  be  honestly  buried,  and  Funerals  decently  performed. 
2.  With  honourable  or  upright  conduct ;  esp. 
without  fraud  or  falsehood ;  with  honest  intention 
or  by  honest  means ;  sincerely,  fairly,  frankly, 
without  disguise. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  342  For  he  hath  first  his  love 
founded  Honesteluh  as  for  to  wedde.  1428  E.  E.  Wills 
(1882)  78  That  he  gouerne  hym  goodly  and  onestly.  1526 
i'i/gr.  Perf.  t.W.  de  W.  1531)  48 b,  A  man  that  hath  a  good 
crafte  wherby  he  myght  lyue  honestly.  1597  MORLEY 
Introd.  Mns.  Ded.,  A  nomber  of  honest  poore  men,  who 
Hue  (and  that  honestly)  vpon  leaching.  1625  HART  Artat. 
(Jr.  ii.  ix.  no  He  dealt  honestlier  then  the  Parson.  1735 
BERKELEY  Reasons  not  repL  to  Walton  §  7,  I  can  honestly 
say,  the  more  he  explains,  the  more  I  am  puzzled.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  185,  I  came  honestly  by  it.  1788 
V.  KNOX  Winter  Even.  Ixxvi.  iR.),  The  stripling  is  often 
sent . .  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  there  to  heap  up  enormous 
riches,  honestly  if  he  can  ;  but  at  all  events  to  fulfil  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  mission.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  99  He  does  not  like  honestly  to  confess  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense. 

t  3.  Chastely,  (  virtuously  '.  Obs. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  705  Ellez  bay  mogt  honestly ayber 
ober  welde.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  824  The 
married  Women  live  honestly.  1691  WOOD yl///.  Oxon.  II. 
56  Whether  the  Females  lived  honestly,  'tis  not  for  me  to 
dispute  it. 

HO'nestneSS.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  honest,  fa.  Comeliness;  orna- 
ment. Obs.  b.  Virtuousness ;  honesty. 

c  1420  Chron.  I'ilod,  st.  569  Abou^t  be  tombe  for  honest- 
nas,  Hit  was  y-sowed.  1556  J.  rCffYWOOD  Slider  $  F. 
xxxix.  16  Honestnes  is  vertousnes,  and  woorshipfulnes. 

Honesty  (frnesti).  Forms  :  4-5  oneste,  -ty, 
4-6  honeste,  5-6  -tee,  5-7  -tie,  6  -tye,  6- 
honesty.  [a.  OF.  (h)one$te  (izth  c.  in  Littre", 
earlier  (Ji}onestet  =*  It.  onesta^  Sp.  honestad,  Pg.  hon- 
cstaf}>  ad.  L.  honestast  -atem,  n.  of  quality  f. 
honcstns  HDNEST,  or  ?  honos  honour.] 

I.  The  quality  of  being  honest. 
f  1.   Honourable  position  or  estate ;  high  rank  ; 
respectability.  Obs. 

1509  FISHER  Fun.  Serm.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
296  The  straungers  of  honeste  whiche  . .  resorteth  for  to 
vysyte  the  souerayne  must  be  consydered.  1520  Caxton's 
Chron.  Eng.  in.  19/2  He  [Daniel],  .was  made  a  man  of 
greate  honeste. 

f  b.  Honour  conferred  or  done  ;  respect.  Obs. 
(-1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chnm.  (1810)  151  He  sent  his  sister 
Jone  with  mykelle  honeste.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xii.  23 
The  membris  that  ben  vnhonest,  han  more  honeste.  r  1400 
Destr.  Troy  2861  J>e  lell  gentils,  {>at  Venus  the  worthy 
worshippit  for  god,  And  most  honouret  of  other  with 
oneste  J>ere.  1531  ELVOT  Gov,  i.  xx,  Refuse  nat  to  doe  me 
that  honestie  in  your  presence,  a  1553  UDAI.L  Royster  D. 
iv.  iii.  (Arb.)  63  More  shame  and  harme..Then  all  thy  life 
days  thou  canst  do  me  honestie.  1613  J.  DUNSTER  in 
Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2  There  is  an  honesty 
which  belongeth  to  the  dead  body  of  a  man. 

f  c.  Honour  gained  by  action  or  conduct ;  repu- 
tation, credit,  good  name.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  vii.  ii  Vnnoumbrable  honeste  (is]  by 
the  hondis  of  it.  1513  MORE  Rick.  Ill  (1883)  56  Doctour 
Shaa  by  his  sermon  loste  hys  honestie,  and  sone  after  his 
life.  1526  Pil^r.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  173)1,  He  hath 
sclaundred  me  before  many,  &  so  1  haue  lost  myne 
honesty.  1548  UDAI.L  F.rasm.  Par.  (?)  Pref.  15  Defence  of 
their  owne  poore  honesties. 

T<1.  cencr.  (collect. }  Honourable  or  respectable 
people.  (Cf.  the  quality.^}  Obs.  rare. 

1563  ABP.  PARKER  Articles^  That  vseth.. delay  to  make 
any  accompte  in  the  presence  of  the  honestye  in  the  parish. 
X575  J-  STILL  Gamw,  Gorton  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III. 
228  If  such  a  toy  be  used  oft  among  the  honesty,  It  may 
[not]  beseem  a  simple  man  of  your  and  my  degree. 

1 2.  The  quality  of  what  is  becoming  or  befit- 
ting ;  decency,  decorum ;  comeliness.  O&s* 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  i.  548  Hys  Ey:i  with  his  hand  closit 
he,  For  to  dey  with  mar  honeste.  c  1400  MAI  • 
xx.  221  The  ordynance.  .ne  the  honestee  ne  the  clennesse 
is  not  so  arrayed  there,  as  it  is  here.  1538  STAKKEY  Eng- 
land i.  i.  2  [They]  lyuyd  lyke  wylde  besiys  in  tht-  woodys, 
wythout  lawys  and  rulys  of  honesty.  1547  Homilies  \.  Gd. 
Wks.  in.  (1859^  59  How  their  profession  of  chastity  was 
kept,  it  is  more  honesty  to  pass  over  in  silence.  1652 
NEEDHAM  tr.  Stldetfs  Mare  Cl.  36  For  honestie  sake,  and 
for  the  friendship  which  the  Republick  had  with  lh< 
tria. 


HONEWORT. 

3.  Honourable  character. 

fa.  Formerly  in  a  wide  general  sense,  including 
all  kinds  of  moral  excellence  worthy  of  honour. 

1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Consc.  5829  i*A  gude  castelle'  he  says 
'kepes  he  pat  his  body  kepes  in  honestc  '.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  III.  272  Nought  only  upon  chastete,  But  upon  alle 
honeste.  £'1430  Syr  Gencr.  (Koxb.)  1856,  I  shal  be  glad 
him  forto  see,  Mi  worship  to  kepe  with  honestie.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  ii.  26  Encreased  in  all 
kynde  of  honestie,  and  heauenlye  giftes.  1611  B.  JONSON 
Catiline  in.  ii,  Let  not..  wicked  friendship  force  What 
honesty  and  vertue  cannot  work. 

fb.  spec.  Chastity;  the  honour  or  virtue  of  a 
woman.   Obs. 

^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  1673  Hypsip.,  Why  lyked  me 
thy  yelow  lieer  to  see  More  then  the  boundes  of  myn 
honestee.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2965  Hit  were  sittyng  for 
sothe,  &  semly  for  wemen  .  .  ouer  all,  f>ere  onesty  attell  to 
saue.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours  Rccreat.  (1576)  158  A  poore 
manne  proude,  a  woman  without  honestie.  1621  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  iii.  n.  i.  (1651)  612  It  was  commonly 
practised  in  Diana's  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over 
hot  coals  to  try  their  honesties.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  52  A  Venus  dike  in  honestie,  though  not  in  beautie), 
f  C.  Generosity,  liberality,  hospitality.  Obs. 

c  1400  CatJs  M~oy.  152  in  Cursor  M.  App.  iv.  1671  J?at  Jwu 
has  gitin  to  J>e,  vse  hit  in  honeste  &  be  11031  calde  nixing. 
1551  RECORDS  Cast.  Knoivl.  (1556)  138  A  manne  not  onlye 
of  greate  learning,  but  also  of  as  great  honesty  in  seekinge 
to  profile  all  men  by  his  trau.'till.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  in. 
i.  29  A  Noble  Gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep  so  good 
a  house  .  .  euery  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his. 

d.  Uprightness   of    disposition   and  conduct  ; 
integrity,    truthfulness,    straightforwardness  :   the 
quality   opposed  to  lying,   cheating,  or  stealing, 
(The  prevailing  modern  sense.) 

1579  LYLY  Enphites  (Arb.)  197  Yet  hath  he  shown  him- 
self as  far  from  honestie,  as  he  is  from  age,  and  as  full  of 
craft,  a^  lie  ts  of  courage.  1599  SANDYS  Europse  Spec.  (1632) 
102  Our  grosse  conceipts,  who  think  honestie  the  be>i 
policie.  1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  n.  i.  127  What  other  Oath, 
Then  Honesty  to  Honesty  ingag'd,  That  this  shall  be,  or  we 
will  fall  for  it.  1657  R.  LIGOM  Barbadoes  (1673)  121  The 
Saylers  will  as  certainly  take  it,  as  you  trust  it  to  their 
honesties.  1727  DE  For:  Syst.  Magic  \.  \.  (1840)  18  Honesty 
shall  be  praised  and  starved,  .to  be  high  and  great,  is  to  be 
wise  and  good.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  221 
Either  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  the  King's 
character  for  honesty. 

e.  transf,  of  things  :  cf.  HONEST  a.  4  c. 

1842  ISiscHOFP  Woollen  Mannf.  (1862)  II.  95  The  German, 
or  rather  the  Polish  cloth,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
honesty,  in  cither  the  breadth  or  the  length  of  the  cloth. 

II.  4.  a.  The  popular  name  of  Lmtaria  biennis  ^ 
a  cruciferous  plant  with  large  purple  (sometimes 
white)  flowers  and  flat  round  semi-transparent  pods 
(whence  the  name),  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Also  applied  to  other  species  of  Lunaria. 

1597  GEHAKDE  Herbal  n.  cxvii.  378  We  cal  this  herb  in 
English  Pennie  flower.,  in  Northfolk,  Sattin,  and  white 
Sattin,  and  among  our  women  it  is  called  Honestie.  1794 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  ii.  31  The  second  class  contains 
those  whose  seed  vessel  is  a  silicle  .  .  as  .  .  honesty.  1868 
G.  MACDONALD  ./?.  Falconer  II.  44  Purple-black  heartseases, 
and  thin-filmed  silver  pods  of  honesty.  1884  MILLER 
ridiit-n.y  Lunaria  bicnnis,  Bolbonac,  Common  Honesty. 

b.  (In  full,  Maiden  s  Honesty.}  A  local  name 
of  wild  Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower  (C.  Vitalha]. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bot.  384  Tin:  Italians  call  it 
Frta/&»..and  in  English  of  most  country  people  where  it 
groweth  Honestie.  a.  1697  AUBREY  ll'ilfs.  (R.  Soc.  MS.) 
120  (Britten  &.  H.)  About  Michael  mass  all  the  hedges  about 
Thick  wood  .  .are  as  it  were  hung  with  maydt-ns  honesty: 
which  looks  very  line.  1888  Berks.  Gloss.,  Honesty,  the 
wild  clematis  is  always  so  called. 

TC.  Small  Honesty,  an  old  name  for  various 
species  of  rink  (Diantkus}.  Obs. 

1578  LYIK  Dmfoens  n.  vii.  156  Called  in  Englishe  by 
diuers  names,  as  Pynkes,  Soppesin  wine,  feathered  Gillofers, 
and  small  Honesties.  1597  GERAKDE  Herbal  u.  clxxiii.  478. 

Honewort  (hJ«-nwwt).  [See  quot.  1633.]  A 
name  for  Corn  Parsley  (Petroselinum  segctuni]  ; 
also  erroneously  extended  to  other  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  Sison  Amomum,  Trinia  vulgaris,  and 
Cryptotsenia  canadensis. 

1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde's  Herbal  1018  Of  Come  Parsley  or 
Honewort.  .About  the  yeere  1625,  I  saw  Mistriss  Ursula 
Leigh,  .gather  it  in  the  wheate  ershes  about  Mapledurham 
-.who  told  me  it  was  called  Honewort,  and  that  her 
Mother  .  .  taught  her  to  use  it  .  .  for  a  swelling  which  shee 
had  in  her  left  cheeke..This  swelling  her  Mother  called 
by  the  name  of  a  Hone  ;  but  asking  whether  such  tumors 
were  in  the  said  Isle  [of  Wight  -where  the  mother  lived  | 
.  .usually  calkd  Hones  she  could  not  tell.  1711  J.  PETIVER 
in  rhil.  Traits'.  XXVII.  382  Its  k-wer  UMVCS  like  Hone- 
wort,  but  deeper  cut.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it. 

Honey  'hzmi),  $b.  (<?.")  Forms:  a.  i  hunis, 
hunaes.  3  hunij,  3-4  huni,  (uni),  4-5  huny,  (4 
houny,  5  St.  hwnie,  -ny),  6-7  hunny.  £.  4-7 
honi,  (5  ony,  hoony  ;,  4-8  hony,  5-6  honye,  5- 
honey,  (6-7  honie,  honnie,  houny).  y.  Sf.  and 
north.  7-  hinny,  -ie,  -ey.  [OK.  hunig  --  OFris. 
< 
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The  3  forms  arc  mainly  graphic,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  ME.  writing  of  o  instead  of  u  before 
n  ;  but  there  may  have  been  a  northern  furm  *hdntt 
to  which  mod.Sc.  kinnie  goes  back  (like  brithcr, 
wither)  through  ii,  ii,  t- 

1.  A  sweet  viscid  fluid,  of  various  shades  from 
nearly  white  to  deep  golden,  being  the  nectar  of 
flowers  collected  and  worked  up  for  food  by 
certain  insects,  esp.  the  honey-bee. 

c  835  I  'esp.  Psalter  xviii.  1 1  (xix.  10]  Swoetran  ofer  hum's 
and  biobread.  c  893  K.  /EI.FRLD  Oros.  i.  i.  §  23  par  [Est- 
land]  biS  swyfte  mycel  huni;;  S:  fisc[n]a5.  c  1200  OKMIN 
9225  Itt  wass  huni?  off  ^e  feld.  6-1230  Hali  Mtid.a  Ha 
lickeo  huni  of  homes.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  43  Hony 

6  my  Ik  ber  ys  muche.     a  1300  Cursor  M,  21296  pe  stile 
o  matheu,   water  it  was  ..  And  John  honi  suet  als  suilk. 
£1394  P.  PI.  Crcdc  726    Dranes  do^    nou^t    but   drynkeb 
vp    t>e    huny.      1422   tr.    Secreta    Secret. ,    Priv,     Priv. 
(K.  E.  T.  $..)  247  Hole  drynke  makyd  wyth  Hoony.     1483 
Cat/i.  Atigl.  iu2/i  To  make  Huny,  mellifacere.    1508  FISIIHR 

7  Pcnit.   Ps,  UT.XX.  Wks.  (1876)  227  O  swete  wordes,  more 
sweter  than  hony  and  suger.     1563  WINJET  H'ks.  (1890)  II. 
48  Quhais  .speche  wes  . .  nocht  wordis  sa  mekle  as  certane 
hwnie.     1582  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of  Love  xii.   Poems 
(Arb.)  48   Hunny  mixt  with  gall.      1590   SrENSicn    /-.   (). 
ii.  iii.    24   Sweete   wordes,   like   dropping    honny,   she  did 
shed.     1611  BIBLE  Exod.  iii,  8  A  lande  flowing  with  milke 
and  hony.     1626  BACON  Sylva  §  612  There  be  three  things 
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^w.  kunagh,  honag,  Sw.  homing,  Da. 
konning]  :—  OTeut.  *huna'^n}gom  neut.,  not  recorded 
in  Gothic,  which  has  instead  milip  —  Gr.  ^Kir-. 


mersed  in  honey,  was  carried  home  fur  a  royal  burial. 
b.   With  qualifications. 

Honey  of  borax.  Borax  h.,  a  mixture  of  clarified 
honey  and  borax,  used  as  a  remedy  in  aphthous  diseases 
(Hoblyn  Diet.  Med.  Terms,  1844).  t  Corn  h.,  Stone  h. 
(see  quot.  1609!.  Clarified  h.,  honey  melted  in  a  water- 
bath  and  freed  from  scum.  Clover  h.,  Heather  h., 
that  gathered  from  these  flowers  respectively.  tLive  h. 
(see  quot.  1609).  Unripe  h.  (see  quot.  1884).  Virgin  h., 
White  h.,  honey  that  flows  from  the  cells  spontaneously 
without  pressure,  being  that  made  by  bees  that  have  not 
swarmed.  Wild  h.,  t  Wood  h.,  that  made  by  wild  bees. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  iii.  4  Hys  mete  wses.  .wudu-huni^. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  139  Moren  and  wilde  uni  was  his 
mete,  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  29  Do  ber-to  hwyte  Hony 
or  Sugre.  Ibid.  35  Take  wyne  &  pouder  Gynsjere, 
Canelle,  &  a  lytil  claryfyid  hony,  1526  TlHDALB  Matt. 
iii.  4  Hys  meate  was.  .wylde  hony.  1607  TOPSELL  l<'our-f, 
Kcasts  (1658)  165  This  powder  with  Hony-Attick,  taketh 
away  the  spots  in  the  face.  1609  C.  BUTLER  Few.  Mon. 
(1634)  108  While  it  contmueth  liquid,  and  will  run  of  it  self, 
it  i>  called  Live-honey  :  when  it  is  turned  white  and  hard., 
it  is  called  Corn-honey,  or  Stone-honey,  rt  1648  DIGBV 
Closet  Open.  11677)  4  It  is  of  three  sorts,  Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey,  and  Stock-honey.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v., 
We  have  two  kinds  of  honey,  white  and  yellow. — The  white, 
ntel  a&tan,  called  also  virgin  honey,  trickles  out  spon- 
taneously from  the  comb,  by  turning  it  up.  1884  PHIN 
Diet.  Apicult.  73  Unripe  Honey,  honey  from  which  the 
water  has  not  been  sufficiently  evaporated. 

2.  Applied  to  products  of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling honey  :    esp.  a.  the  nectar  of  flowers ; 
b.  a  preparation  consisting  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  dates  or  other  fruit  of  palm  trees. 

1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  n.  90  Taste  the  honey,  and  not 
wound  the  flow'r.  1737  WHISTON  Josephus,  Wars  Jews 
iv.  viii.  §  3  The  better  sort  of  them  [palm  trees],  when  they 
are  pressed,  yield  an  excellent  kind  of  honey.  1836  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY  tr.  Hitmboldfs  Trav.  xxv.  387  This  juice  or 
honuy  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud 
i.  iv.  x,  The  honey  of  poison-flowers.  i883V.  STO, 
271  The  treacle  which  drains  from  the  sugar  is  called  black 
honey,  and  is,  much  used  by  the  natives.  1885  GRAY  Bot, 
Text-bk.  II.  451  The  nectar  ..  is  the  sweetish  liquid  com- 
monly called  the  '  honey'  of  the  flower,  secreted  by  certain 
specialized  organs  knoxvn  as  nectar-glands. 

3.  (?  Short  for  honey-cake^}     Singing  hinny ,  a 
currant  cake  baked  on  a  girdle,  north. 

1832  W.  STKHIENSON  Local  Poems  27  Ma  canny  bairns 
come  get  your  tea,  I've  made  a  singing  hinny.  1855  C°rn~ 
ivall  283  The  Cornish  cottage  has  no  'singing  hiiniit.^', 
or  rich  girdle  cakes. 

4.  Jig.  Sweetness. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jitl.  v.  iii.  92  Death  that  hath 
suckt  the  honey  of  thy  breath.  1613  —  Hen.  Vllft  m.  ii. 
22  Matter.,  that  for  euer  marresThe  Hony  of  his  Language. 
1738  POPK  Epil.  Sat.  i.  67  The  Honey  dropping  from 
I'avonio's  tongue.  1855  THACKERAY  Ncwcomes  I.  216  Mrs. 
Mack  was  not  all  honey.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  365 
He  said  it  with  a  serious  heat  of  admiration  that  was  honey 
to  the  girl. 

5.  A   term   of  endearment :    Sweet  one,  sweet- 
heart, darling.     (Now  chiefly  Irish  and,  in  form 
hinnie,  hinuyt  Sc.  and  Northumbr.) 

c  1350  IVilt.  Paleme  1655  William  . .  seide, '  mi  hony,  mt 
ht-rl  al  hoi  bou  me  makest '.  (.-1386  CHACCKR  df filers  T. 
431  Alisoun  his  hony  deere.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Po<:»ts 
Ixxv.  3  My  hwny  [z'.r.  hunny],  my  hart,  my  hoip,  my 
helll.  c  1600  Timon  n.  i.  (Shaks.  SMCJ  24  My  sparrow, 
my  hony,  my  duck,  my  cony.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rc~'.  Trag. 
n.  ii,  Hunny,  how's  this?  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in. 
vi,  Our  affairs.  Honey,  are  in  a  bad  condition.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vii.  vi,  Follow  her,  boy,  follow  her; 
run  in,  run  in,  that's  it,  honeys.  1800-12  MAR.  KDGEWOHTH 
Ennui  viii.  Wks.  1832-3  VI.  74  Have  done  being  wild, 
honey-dear,  and  be  a  credit  to  your  family.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi.  ,\vi,  Where  did  he  change  his  clothes  again, 
hinny?  a  1825  Song\\\  Brocket!  >.v.  Hinney,  Where  hest 
thou  been,  maw  canny  hinny?  1832  ;-i:  P.ini. 

Mantt.  Amcr.  (1894)  I.  140  My  children  ..  she  always 
addressed  by  their  Christian  names,  excepting  when  she 
substituted  the  word  '  honey  '. 

6.  attrib.   and   Comb.  a.   Of,  for,  pertaining  lo, 


HONEY. 

or  connected  with  honey;  as  honey  bike,  brake 
(see  BRAKE  J&G  i)t  -cake,  colour,  -crock,  -cup, 
drink,  -harvest,  -knife,  -mtad,  -pore,  -scale,  -shop, 
-time,  wine,  etc. 

c 1460  Twnf/fj,  Myst.  v.  4  The  smell  of  my  son  is  lykeTo 
a  fcld  with  flouris,  or  'hony  bike.  154*  UDALL  tr.  Erasm 
Apoph.  118^(119]  Fair  and  smoothe  speakyng.  .Diogenes 
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the  honeycups.  a  1648  DIGBV  clasct  Ofen.  (1669)  97  To 
make  'Honey  drink.  To  two  quarts  of  water  take  one 
pound  of  Honey,  a  1700  I  •  ,T.I,  Bees 

bring  J  heir  honey-harvest  home.  1843  Zoologist  I.  28 
An  abundant  honty-liarvcst.  t884  PHIN  Diet.  Aficu/t 
*Honty-kniJe,  i.  A  long  thin  knife  used  for  separatfnz  tlie 
combs  from  the  sides  of  a  box-hive.  2.  A  knife  .  used 
for  cuttmg-off  the  caps  of  the  honey-cells.  01735 
NOT  Conpcss  of  Bees  Misc.  Wks.  175,  II.  ,4,  The  first 
foundation  of  their  Work  the  skilful  "Honey-Masters  call 
Commesis.  1845  IpiaiiBtSck.  Bot.  iv.  (1858)  26  Petals 
numerous,  small,  with  a  "honey-pore  at  the  back  1831 
DON  Card.  Diet.  Gloss.,  'HaHcy-siata,  the  scales  in  flowers 
which  secrete  honey.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufet's  Thcat.  Ins. 
906  The  Bees  do  frequently  resort  thither  ..  their  nest  or 
•Honey.shop  is  not  far  off.  1553  HULOET,  *Hony  tymc 
when  it  is  rypely  gathered. 

b.  objective   and   obj.   gen.,   as    honey-dresser, 
-farmer,    -gatherer,     -hunter,    -maker,    -worker; 
honey -hearing,     -dropping,    -eating,     -gathering, 
-making,  -secreting,  -storing,  -yielding,  etc.,  sbs. 
and  adjs.     Also  HONEY-EATER. 

1611  FLORID,  Melijera, . .  "home-bearing.  1551  HULOET 
*Hony  dressers,  mellisoitis.  1596  FiTZ-GtFmAY  Sir  f. 
Drake  (1881)  82  'Home-dropping  Aganippes  fount.  1670 
M.  RUSDI:N  Further Discm.  Bees  53  *Hony-galhering  being 
[  past,  the  Bees  have  no  more  need  of  them  [drones].  1853 
LYNCH  ^elj-linprcrv.  ii.  4o  The  continued  honey-gathering 
of  the  bee.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  68  There  are  none  Idle 
although  they  be  not  all  "Honny-makers.  1881  Encycl. 
lirit.  XII.  136/1  'Honey-secreting  glands  are  to  be  met 
with  on  the  leaves. 

c.  parasynthetic,  as  lioiiey-coloured,  -hearted,  etc., 
adjs.     Also  HONEY-LUTED,  -MOUTHED,  etc.     d. 
similative,  etc.,  as  lumey-brirwn,  -dun,  -pale,  -tast- 
ing,-yellow;  honey-like  adjs.    Also  HONI.Y-SNVEET. 
e.  instrumental,  as  honey-bubbling,  -flowing,  -heavy, 
-laden,  -loaded,  -steeped,  -stored,  etc.,  adjs. 

1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  89  Aganippes 
_  hony-bublmg  fountaine.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivatwv.  62 
The  bush  of  *honey-coloured  beard,  a  1000  Gitthfac  1276 
in  Exeter  Ilk.,  Wyrta  xeblowene  'hunig-flowende.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Wks.  1725  I.  3  The  honey-flowing  speech 
that  breath  doth  carry.  1884  Miss  GoKDON-Cu.MMiNG  in 


7.  Special  Combinations :  honey-ant,  an  ant  of 
the  genus  Alyrmecocystus,  the  workers  of  which  in 
summer  have  the  abdomen  distended  with  honey, 
\\hich  the  others  feed  upon  when  food  becomes 
scarce  ;  f  honey-apple,  (a)  in  OE.,  a  lozenge  or 
pastille  containing  honey  ;  (b}  tr.  L.  melimiltun, 
Gr.  nt\ini)\ov.  '  a  sweet-apple,  an  apple  grafted 
on  a  quince  '  (Liddell  and  Sc.)  ;  honey-badger  = 
HONEY-BATEL  ;  honey-bag,  tie  enlargement  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  bee  carries  its 
honey  ;  honey-basket,  the  corbiculum  of  the  bee  : 
cf.  quot.  s.v.  BASKET  sb.  7 ;  honey-bearer,  a 
honey-ant  which  stores  up  in  its  distensible  abdomen 
the  honey  collected  by  the  workers  j,  t  honey- 
beer,  ?  mead ;  honey-cell,  a  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb ;  honey-creeper,  a  bird  of  the  Neo-tropical 
family  Carebidse  or  Dacnidids ;  honey-extractor 
(see  quots.) ;  honey -fall  =  HONEY-DEW  i  ;  also 
fig.  ;  f  honey-fly  =  HONEY-BEE  ;  honey-gate 
(see  quot.)  ;  honey-gland,  a  gland  secreting 
honey,  a  nectary  ;  honey-holder  =  honey-bearer ; 
honey-kite  =  HONEY-BUZZAKD  ;  honey-man,  a 
man  who  sells  honey  or  has  charge  of  bees ; 
honey-mark  —  honey-spot ;  honey-moth,  the 
honeycomb  moth ;  t  honey-people,  fanci- 
fully applied  to  honey-bees ;  t  honey-rore  — 
HONEY-DEW  2;  honey-soap  (see  quot.);  fhoney- 
sop,  a  sop  made  with  honey  ;  also,  a  term  of 
endearment ;  •)•  honey-spot,  a  mole  on  the  flesh  ; 
honey-stomach  =  hoiicy-bag;  honey-sucker, 
one  that  sucks  honey ;  spec,  applied  to  birds  of 
the  family  iftliphagidts,  and  popularly  to  various 
other  small  birds,  as  the  Carebidx,  Ntclanitiidm 
(sun-birds),  etc.:  cf.  HONEY-EATER;  f  honey- 
tear  (OE.  hiutigtt'tir,  MK.  hunitiar,  -ler),  virgin 
honey,  nectar ;  sweet  wine ;  honey-tube,  one  of 
the  two  setiform  tubes  on  the  tipper  side  of  the 
abdomen  of  an  aphis,  which  secrete  a  sweet  fluid ; 
honey-water,  water  with  honey  dissolved  in  it ; 
honey-week  (nonfe-wd.),  a  honeymoon  bating 
only  :\  week  ;  f  honey-wooled  a.,  having  wool 
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of    a    honey    colour ;    honey-words,    words    of 

;;essf  honeyed  words:  cf.  B. 

i88j  PROCTOR  Nature  Stud.  27  The   'honey-anls  are  a 
nocturnal   >pccie*.     1894    Westm.    Gas.    27    Feb.   1/3   Our 
human  specialists  are  never  quite  so  utterly  sacrificed  to 
their   kind   as   the   honey-ants,     a  700   Eftnal  Gloss.    830 
.\'as,  *hunaexaepl.     a  1000  Ags>  Voc,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
^  Passttlltis,  \-  1678  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet., 

A  honey-apple,  melimelnnt.  1884  J.  S.  KINOSLLY 
Nat,  Hist.  V.  392  The  rateK  or  *honey  badgers  . .  surpass 
the  skunk  in  burrowing  activity.  1590  SHAKS.  Mtds.  -V. 
in.  i.  171  The  *honie-bags  steale  from  the  humble  Bees. 
1774  (.OLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  iv.  xi.  518  The  .. 
honey-bag  . .  when  filled,  appears  like  an  oblong  bladder. 
1882  PROCTOR  Nature  ShuL  26  This  species  [honey-ants] 
.  .possesses,  apparently  at  least,  a  fourth  caste,  that  of  the 
*honey-bcarers,  whose  abdumen  U  distended  till  it  isalmu-t 
spherical.  1731  MEDLEY  Kolbens  Ca£e  G.  Hofe  II.  57 
They  owe  not  their  healths  a  little  to  the  simplicity  of  their 


means  of  which  the  honey  is  thrown  out  of  the  cells  by 
centrifugal  force.  159776  BP.  HALL  Snl.  in.  i.  16  They 
lickt  oake  leaues  besprint  with  *hony  fall.  1855  '• 
Giass.,  Honey/all,  %  befalment  of  good  things.  'They  have 
had  a  brave  honey  fall  lately.'  1483  CAXTON  Cato  D  ij  b, 
The  poure  man  had  in  hys  gardyn  many  ^hony^  flees  or 
bees.  1591  SVL\HSIER  Du  Bartas  \.  vii.  591  Prince  and 
People,  nse,  And  run  to  School  among  the  Hony-Flies. 
(11700  in  Palgrave  Cold.  Treas.  (18631  73  The  care- 
burthen'd  honey-fly.  1884  PIIIN  Diet.  Apicult.  44  Since 
thick  honey  does  not  flow  freely  through  the  ordinary 
faucet,  beekeepers  have  adopted  the  '  molasses-gate  '  as  it  i.s 
called.  When  used  for  honey  it  is  properly  called  a  *honey- 
gate.  1874  LUBBOCK  Wild  Flowers  iii.  54  The  *honey- 
glands  are  .  .  situated  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
1894  Westm,  Gaz.  27  Feb.i/3  The  specialised  *honey-holders 
are  fed  by  the  workers  till  they  can  contain  no  more  without 
danger  of  an  explosion.  1883  Casselfs  Nat.  Hist.  III.  290 
The  *Honey-JCite  inhabits,  .the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
1553  Hi'LGET,  *Hony  man,  or  seller  of  hony,  nullarins. 
1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Artstoph.,  Knights  n.  iv,  Honeymen 
besides,  Prepared  to  join  his  banners,  a.  1803  1  "ottng  Bcnjit! 
xii.  in  Child  Ballads  (1886)  Ixxxvi.  II.  282/2  'O  how  shall 
we  her  ken?  '.  .'  There's  a  *honey-mark  on  her  chin.'  1833 
J.  RESNIE  Btttttrf.  «V  Moths  211  Tineida:.  .Galleria  .  .  The 
*  Honey  [moth]  (G.  alveria).  1855  MRS.  GATTY  Parables  fr. 
Nat.  Ser.  i.  1.1869!  23  The  mischievous  honey  moth  has  laid 
her  eggs  in  our  combs.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  i. 
ill.  furies  336  Never  did  the.  .king  Of  *hony-people  .  .  Lead 
to  the  field  .  .  More  busie  buzzers.  163*  VICARS  tr.  Virgil 
(N.),  He.  .felt  loves  *honey-rore  Soak  in.  1878  H.  BEASLRY 
k.  (ed. 


. 

ists  Receipt  Bk.  (ed.  8)  239  The  *honey  soap  usually 
sold,  consists  of  fine  yellow  soap  perfumed  with  oil  of 
citronella.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  30  My  *hwny 
soppis,  my  sweit  possodie.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
CaJtiftaSi  hony  sops  made  of  bread,  hony  and  water.  1606 
Wify  Beguiled  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  269  Ha,  my  sweet 
honey-sops!  how  dost  thou?  1547  SALESBUKY  U'elskDict.^ 
Man  genii  Mole,  *hony  spotte.  c  1050  Gloss,  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  370/37  Carenet  cerenes,  o33e  *hunisteares.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  217  ^Elc  word  of  him  swete,  at  swa  an  huni  tlar 
felle  upe  guire  hierte.  a  1240  Urcisim  Ibid.  183  Ihesu 
swete..  mi  leof  ..  Min  huniter.  1884  SEDGWICK  tr.  Clans' 
Zool.  569  Many  of  them  [Aphidz]  possess,  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  antepenultimate  segment,  two  *  *honey  tubes  ', 
from  which  is  secreted  a  sweet  fluid  —  the  honey  dew  — 
which  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  ants.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gttil- 
Itmtaii's  Fr.  Chirurg.  23  b/2  He  must  washe  his  inouthe 
with  "honye-water,  to  the  purifyinge  of  the  dissease.  1793 
NELSOS  5  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  292  To  tell  her 
where  honey-water  is  sold  in  Norwich.  1833  T.  HOOK 
Widffiu  <y  Marquess  x.  (1842)  143  The  happy  couple  left 
town  .  .  to  pass  the  "honey  week  —  for  they  had  not  time 
to  make  a  moon  of  it.  1607  TOI-SELL  Four-f.  Beasts 
598  Their  best  sheep  .  .  near  the  Alpes,  they  are  gray  or 
*nony-wolled.  1595  BARNFIELD  Cassandra  xxi.  in  Poems 
tArb.)  70  Scarce  were  these  "honywords  breath'd  from  her 
lips.  1818  KrATs  Endym.  in.  420  Tears,  and  smiles,  and 
honey-words. 

b.  In  names  of  plants  and  fruits  :  honey-apple 
(see  7)  ;    honey-balm,  a  labiate  plant,  Mdittis    '•• 
Melissophyllum  ;   honey-berry,  the   sweet   beny    ' 
of  a    \Vest  Indian  tree,   Melicocca  bijttga  ;   also, 
that  of  the  Nettle-tree  of  Southern  Europe,  Celtis 
attsf  ralis  ;    honey-blob    (hinny-)   Sc.,   a    sweet    \ 
yellow   gooseberry;  honey-bloom,  the    Fly-trap 
of    North     America,     Apocynum    androsxmijo- 
lium\  honey-bottle  (local,,  the  bloom  ot  Erica 
Tetralix\   honey-bread,  the   t'arob   {Ceratonia 
Sitit/ua)  ;    honey-cherry,    a    sweet    variety     of   ; 
cherry;  honey  -garlic,  a  name  of  A  Ilium  siculunt 
(Nectaroscordum  )  ;    honey-locust,   name   of  the   \ 
thorny  leguminous  trees  of  the  North  American 
genus  Gleditschia>  esp.  G.  triacanthos  ;  also  applied 
to  the  mesquit,  Prosopis  jitliftora,  a  similar  tree 
found  in  the  South-western  States  ;  honey-lotus, 
a  local  name  of  the  White  Melilot,  Ji  felt  lot  us  alba  ; 
f  honey-meal  [tr.  L.  melimetum']  •  honey-apple  b. 
see  7);  honey-mesquit,   Prosopis  julijlora  ^sce 
honey-locust)  ;    honey-pear,   a  sweet   variety   of 
pear;  honey-plant,  a  plant  yielding  nectar  ;  *thc    i 
genus  Ifoya  '  (Miller)  ;  'Melianthus  '  (  Treas.  Bot.  )  ; 
in    Tasmania,   Richea   scoparia    (Morris  Austral   ' 
Eng.    ;  honey-pod  ^^w^-w^i/w^  (Cent.  Diet.  ; 
honey-stalks   sb.   //.,  applied   by  Shakspere   to 
the   stalks   or   flowers  of  clover;   honey-wood, 
the  Tasmanian  tree  Bedfordia  salicina  (Morri>  . 

See  also  HONEYSUCKLE,   IIoNEYWnur. 
1882  J.  SMITH  Dirt.  Eton.  /'/.,  *Honey-bcrry  of  Guiana 


. .  where   it  '  •   rests.     1746  H.  WALPOLE   Lett. 

(1820)  I.  144  Hestopped.  .to  buy  "honey-blobs,  as  the  Scotch 
call  gooseberries.  1855  THACKEKAY  Xcu^'omes  xxiii,  Con- 
fessing, .that  she  preferred  it  to  the  rasps  and  hinnyblobs 
in  her  grandmama's  garden.  1880  ^EFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  6 
Wild  moor-like  lands,  beautiful  with  heaths  and  "honey- 
bottle.  1757  A.  COOPEK  Distiller  m.  Iii.  ^760)  221  The  black 
Heart  Cherry,  the  common  red  Cherry,  the  black  Cherry,  the 
Merry  or  *Honey  Cherry.  1884  MILLER  Flant~n.,  '> 
roscorditm,  *  Honey-Garlic.  1788  Chambers'  Cycl.,  *Honey- 
locust.  1812  BRACKENRIUGE  I'iws  Louisiana  (1814)  104 
Beautiful  woods  of  tall  oak,  walnut,  mulberry,  sassafras, 
honey  locust.  1611  COTCJR.,  Pomme  de  paradis,  an  excel- 
lent sweet  apple  ..  some  also  call  so  our  'Honnymeale,  or 
S.  Johns  apple.  1664  EVKI.YN  Kal.  Hort.  11729)  220  Apples 
..  Pearmain,  Pear-apple,  Honey-meal.  1845  Statist.  Ace, 
Scotl.  IV.  60  The.  .*honey  pears  which  were  produced  in 
the  orchard.  1880  JEFFERIES  Gt.  Estate  ii.  25  She  uatchcd 
the  bees  busy  at  the  sweet-scented  '  "honey-plant '.  1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  91  Words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more 
dangerous  Then  baites  to  fish,  or  "hony  stalkes  to  sheepe. 
B.  adj.  [from  the  attrib.  use  in  7,  and  fig.  senses 

4  and  5-] 

1.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  honey  ;  sweet, 
honeyed  ;  lovable,  dear.     ///.  and  fig. 

c  1450  LYDG.  decrees  378  Oinerus  with  the  hony  mouth. 
c  157*  GASCOIGNI:  Fruit es  H'arre  (1831)  210  Rethorike  that 
hoonnie  harmelesse  arte.  1592  SHAKS.  I 'en,  fy  Ad.  16  A 
thousand  honie  secrets  shall  thou  know.  1596  —  i  Hen.  II ', 
I.  ii.  179  My  good  sweet  Hony  Lord,  ride  with  vs  to  morrow, 
1609  B.  JONSON  Case  is  altered  \.  iv,  My  most  honey  gold  ! 
1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Men.  20  And  to  bring  you  thi* 
honie  example.  (11700  DKYDES  (J.),  Why,  honey  bird, 
I  bought  him  on  purpose  for  thee.  t  1822  BKDDOES  I\wnst 
Pygmalion  162  As  if  sweet  music's  honiest  heart  did  break  ! 

2.  Comb,  {parasynthetic]  :  see  A.  6c. 
Honey,  v.  arch.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  sweet  with  or  as  with 
honey ;  to  sweeten,  dulcify.  //'/.  and_/f^r  Obs. 

13. .  Augustin  496  in  Horstmann  Alteng.  Leg,  (1878)  I. 
70  WiJ?  hony  of  heuene  ihonied  swete.  c  1450  LYDG.  Secrees 
882  Sugryd  galle  honyed  with  Collusyoun.  1622  T.  SCOTT 
Belg.  Pismire  40  The  brimme  whereof  shee  hath  cunningly 
hunnied  with  faire  pretences  of  seeming  pietie.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal$  Tri.  Faith  xv.(i64s)  164  The  law  of 
God,  honeyed  with  the  love  of  Christ. 

f  2.  To  address  as  '  honey ',  to  use  endearing 
terms  to.  Obs. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  i.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  75  Canst 
thou    not   hony   me   with  fluent   speach?      1631    CHETTLE 
Hoffman  (N.),  If  he  be  no  worse;  that  is  doe  worse,  And 
honey  me  in  my  death-stinging  thoughts. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  use  honeyed  or  endearing 
words ;  to  talk  fondly  or  sweetly,  arch,  and  U.S. 

1603  SHAKS.  Ham,  m.  iv.  93  Honying  and  making  loue 
Ouer  the  nasty  Stye.     1847  TENNYSON  Princess  Prol.  115 
One  Discuss'd  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men  But  honey- 
ing at  the   whisper   of  a  lord.     1884  —  Bccket  Prol.,  The 
King  came  honeying  about  her. 

t  3.  trans.  To  coax,  flatter,  tickle,  delight.   Obs. 

1604  MARSTON  &  WEBSTER  Malcontent  in.  it,  O  unpeer- 
able  !    invention  !    rare  !    Thou  god  of  policy  !    it  honeys 
me.     1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  Eastw.   Hoe  in.  ii.  Divb,  Was 
euer  Rascal!  honnied  so  with  poison?    1622  FLETCHER  Sf. 
Curate  iv.  ii.  I  am  honyed  with  the  project. 

Honey-bear. 

1.  A  small  quadruped,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
polecat,  the  potto  or  kinkajou,  C&rcoleptes  caitdi- 
volvulus,  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

1838  SWAIN-SON  Anim.  in  Mtnag.  77  Baron  Humboldt 
affirms  that  it  [the  Potto]  makes  use  of  its  long  tongue  to 
suck  honey,  and  hence  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  nests  of 
bees  :  this  habit  has  procured  for  it .  .the  name  of  the  Honey 
Bear.  1883  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  452  From  Colon 
one^of  the  officers  had  brought  back  a  honey-bear— an  in- 
telligent brute,  about  the  size  of  a  mongoose. 

2.  The  sloth-bear,  Ahlursus  labiatus,  of  India. 
1875 /r«rn-/.  Brit.  III.  462/1  There  is  but  one  species,  the 

Slotn  or  Honey  Bear.. It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions 
of  India.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  I  si.  Life  iii.  44  The  great 
features  of  the  Oriental  region  are,  the  long-armed  apes, 
the  orang-utans,  the  tiger,  the  sun-bears  and  honey-bears. 

Honey-bee.  A  bee  that  gathers  and  stores 
honey,  esp.  the  common  hive-bee. 

(.1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuaiis  Theat.  World  Nivb, 
Athenor  writeth  that  honie  Bees  and  other  flies  chased  out 
of  a  towne  all  the  inhabitantes  thereof.  1614  RALEIGH 
Hist.  //'<'>•/<£  i.  (1634)  75  Some  amrme  that  hee  (Jupiter)  was 
fed  by  Horn-Bees.  1663  GEBBIER  Counsel  F  v  b,  Your 
Honey-bce-Hke  disposition.  1835  W.  IKVING  Tour  Prairies 
62  Some  of  the  ancient  settlers  . .  pretend  to  g^ive  the  very 
year  when  the  honey  bee  first  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

Ho'ney-bird. 

1 1.  A  fanciful  name  for  a  bee.    Obs. 

1605  SYLVESTER    Du    Bartas  n.   iii.    iv.    Cafifaines  1143 
Quails  [hitve]  but  One  Chief,  the  Hony-birds  but  One,  One 
Master-Bee. 

2.  A  bird  that  feeds  on  honey  or  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  as  those  of  the  family  MeUphctgidx.     Cf. 
HONEY-EATER,  -SITKKU. 

1870  WILSON  Austral.  St>ngs  99  Honey-birds  loitered  to 
suck  at  the  wattle.  1898  MOKRIS  Austral  E  ng.  s.v.  Honey* 
eater,  The  whole  series  are  sometimes  called  Honey-birds. 

3.  ••  HONET-GOIDi  I. 

1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunters  LifcS.Afr.  (ed.  2-  I.  4i, 
I  saw  ti)-d;iy  for  the  first  time  the  honey-bird.     This  extra- 
ordinary little  bird,  .will  invariably  lead  a  person  foil 
it  to  a  wild-bees'  nest.     1893  SKLOTS  Tra 
Two  of  our  Kafirs  . .  had  gune  in  pursuit  of  ;>  honey-bird. 

Honey-buzzard.  A  bird  of  prey  of  the  genus 
/Vrw/j,  esp.  the  European  species  /*.  apworust 
which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  lame  of  bees  and  wasps. 


1674  RAY  Words.  Eng.  Birds  82  1'he  Honey-Buzzard  : 
Bittco  afivortts.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  146  As  he 
[Mr.  YVillughby]  found  the  combs  of  wasps  in  the  nest,  he 
gave  this  species  the  name  of  the  honey  buzrard.  1883 
Cusselfs  Aw/.  Hist.  III.  289  Crows  and  Rooks  mob  the 
Honey- Buzzard  with  almost  the  same  eagerness  as  they 
chase  the  Eagle-Uwl. 

Honeycomb  ;h»-nik£nm)t  sb.  Forms  :  see 
HONEY  and  COMB.  [OE.  hnni^camb,  f.  httnig 
HONEY  +  camb  COMB  sb.^  ^sense  8;.] 

1.  A  structure  of  wax  containing  two  series  of 
hexagonal  cells  separated  by  thin  partitions,  formed 
by  bees  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  their  eggs. 

The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  secures  the  greatest 
possible  economy  at  once  of  space  and  of  material. 

A  1050  Liber  S:intit.  x.  (1889)  50  Sawl  sefylled  trytt 
hunijcamb  [/auuw],  c  1275  /'ass.  Our  Lord  616  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  54  Hi  hym.  .brouhten  of  one  visse  ibred  And  ek  enne 
huny-comb.  1x340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xviii.  n  Swetter 
abouen  huny  and  huny  kambe.  c  1440  /  .  245/1 

Hony  coom, . .  faints.  1500-30  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxii.  39 
Merchandis  . .  hamperit  in  ane  hony  came.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Heresi-a^iis  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  191  b,  Blewe  knoppes,  or  tuftes, 
like  Honicoames.  1651  HOBUES  Lrviath.  in.  xxxvi.  230 
1  The  fault  that  Jonathan  had  committed,  in  eating  .1  honey- 
comb. 1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VIII.  100  The 
honeycomb  of  the  bee  is  edgeways  with  respect  to  the 
hive.  1857  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  314  Tea,  eggs,  brown 
bread  and  lioney-comb. 

|  fig.  £1386  CHAUCER  JA//V-.  r  147  He  seith  that  wordes  bat 
•  been  bpoken  discreetly  by  ordinaunce  been  honycombes,  for 
they  ycueu  swctnes^e  to  the  sotile.  2642  J.  EATON 
The  Honey-combe  of  Free  Justification  by  Christ  alone. 
1842  TENNYSON  E.  Morris  26  Was  lie  not  A  full-eel] 'd 
honeycomb  of  eloquence  Stored  from  all  flowers? 

t  2.  A  term  of  endearment.     Cf.  IIo>£V  5.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  512  What  do  ye,  hony  comb, 
sweete  Alisoun  V  1552  HUI.OKT,  Darlynge,  a  wanton  terme 
.  .as  be  these  :  hoiiycombc,  i/yg^isnye,  suetehert,  irucloue. 

3.  A  cavernous  flaw  in  metal  work,  esp.  in  guns. 
1530  PALSCR.  232/1  Honny  combe,  marcq.      1588  Lvcu 

;  Colloq.  Arte  Shooting  App.  2  Whether  or  no  any  hony- 
combes  flawes  or  crackes  are  in  the  peece.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Honey-comb,  a  Flaw  in  the  Metal  of  a  Piece 
of  Ordnance.  1763  DEL  PINO  Sp.  Diet.,  Escarabajos,. . 
what  gunners  call  honey-comb,  that  is,  holes  in  the  metaf. 
1828  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  339  Efforts  to 
force  the  water  through  any  honey-combs  or  flaws  which 
there  may  be  in  the  bore.  1881  GKEENKR  Gun  146  A  scratch 
or  spot  of  honey-comb  in  the  grooves  renders  the  rifle  com- 
pletely useless  for  match-shooting. 

4.  The  reticulum  or  second  stomach  of  ruminants, 
so  called  from  the  appearance  of  its  inner  surface. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Ruminant,  The  reticulum, 
winch  we  call  the  hony-comb.  1774  GOLDSMITH  Nat.  Hist 
II.  n.  i.  1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  302/2  The  second 
cavity,  the  honeycomb ..  is  so  called  from  the  appearance 
of  its  mucous  membrane. 

5.  Honeycomb  work  (see  6). 

1838  H.  G.  KNIGHT  Norm,  in  Sicily  276  The  vault  i,s 
ornamented  with  the  Moorish  honeycomb.  1882  Daily  Tel. 
23  Nov.,  A  large  while  quilt,  real  honeycomb. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  honey- 
comb ;  like,  or  arranged  in  the  form  of,  a  honey- 

,  comb ;  having  a  surface  hexagonally  marked  ;  as 
honeycomb  <v//,  decoration,  flannel,  ground,  lime- 
stone tornamcnt)patternj  sponge,  work,  honeycomb 

,    bag  =  sense  4 ;  honeycomb  coral,  a  coral  of  the 

1  genus  FAVOSITES  ;  honeycomb  moth,  a  tineid 
moth  of  the  genus  Galleria  which  infests  beehives  ; 
honeycomb  ringworm,  scall,  species  of  the 
disease  FAVL'S  ;  honeycomb  stitch  (see  quot.) ; 
honeycomb  stomach  =  sense  4  ;  so  honeycomb 
tripe;  honeycomb-stone,  fossil  honeycomb  coral. 
1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VIII.  367  The  stomach,  .consist.- 
of  four  distinct  bags  or  cavities  . .  The  second  cavity  is  the 
*Huneycomb  bag.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  A>  Man  v.  91  The 
Favosiies  or  *honeycomb  coral,  presenting  regular  hexa- 
gonal cells  with  transverse  floors  or  tabuljc.  1884  Ath>t., 
^Honeycomb  Flannel  ..  for  Petticoats  and  Skirts.  17*1 
MRS.  BKADSHAW  in  Lett.  C'tess  Suffolk  I.  75  There  is  one 
[edging],  of  a  honeycomb  ground.  1813  BAKEWELL 
Introa.  Geol.  11815)  463  *Honeycomb  lime-stone,  a  name 
which  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  appearance. 
1864-5  WOOL*  Homes  without  //.  viii.  11868)  192  The  last 
of  our  burrowers  is  the  "Honey-comb  Moth  belonging  to 
the  genus  Galleria.  1838  H.  G.  KNIGHT  Norm,  in  Sicily 
272  note,  The  ^honeycomb  ornament  is  common  in  the 
alcoves,  and  vaulted  apartments  of  the  Arabian*-.  1882 
CAULFEILU  8:  SAWARD  /?/<./.  Needlework^  *  Honeycomb 
Pattern,  cast  on  any  number  of  stitches  that  divide  by  six. 

:     First  row— Knit.     Second  row— Purl  [etc.].   This  completes 

1  one  Honeycomb.  1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  i.  296  The 
Favus  fungus. .  is  commonly  called  the  cupped  ringworm  or 
*honycomb  scall.  1874  /.  Pen-ira's  Mat.  M._-ii.  1015 
Tnrkcv  Spongi,..\\\z  common  variety  is  called  'honeycomb 
sponge.  1882  CAULFEILH  &  SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework^ 
^Honeycomb  Stitch,  UiU  Miuli  i^  used  to  draw  together  in 

j  an  ornamental  pattern  the  gathers  upon  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  smock  frocks,  and  also  for  all  kinds  of  decorative 
gathering.  1861  HULME  tr.  Moqnin-Tandon  11.1.43  The 
reticulum  or  *honey-comb  stomach.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

!    .S"w//.,  * Honeycomb-Stone,   1874  T.  HAKDV  FarJr.M* 
Crtnud  \.  \\.  127  Snow-white  smock-frocks. .  marked  on  the 
uri-i  .  !:,,  and  bleeves   with  *honeycomb-woik. 

1895    Jrnl.    K.   fn*t.    Brft.    An  hit.    14    Mar.   348   A   - 
fretted  ceiling  of  Arabian  honeycomb-work. 

Honeycomb,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  like  a  honeycomb  with  cells, 
cavities,  or  perforations ;  to  render  cavernous, 
hollow,  or  insubstantial  in  this  way  ;  to  undermine. 

1774  GotUbM.  .Vat.   Hist,   11776'  VII.  67   It   ;. 
honey-combed    by   worm-,   in    the   quarry.     1834    Mtuwis 


HONEYCOMBED. 

Angler  in  Wales  \.  163,  I  have  known  tents,  .completely 
honeycombed  in  a  very  few  weeks,  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  78.  30  The  drains  may  honeycomb  the  basement  and 
not  remove  the  refuse  passed  into  them. 

b.   intr.  for  pass.  To  become1  cavernous. 
1851  Jml.  R.  Agric,  Soc.  XII.  n.  382  Peat  land  is  subject 
to  '  honey-comb  ',  or  contract  when  dried  by  frust. 

2.  Jig.    To  penetrate  through  and  through  so  as 
to  render  hollow,  rotten,  etc. ;  to  undermine. 

1853  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  vii.  331  This  great  empire  is 
rotten  ;  honey-combed  as  it  were.  1875  M'LAKBN  Serin. 
Ser.  n.  vii.  113  The  small  continuous  vices,  which  root 
underground  and  honeycomb  the  soul.  1878  BAYNE  Pur-it. 
Rtv.  xi.  477  His  theory  is  here  again  honeycombed  by  his 
own  averments  of  fact. 

b.  absel,,  and  intr.  tor  pass. 

1868  LORD  STRANGFORD  AW.  ll'ritings  (1869)  I.  338  The 
very  same  man  who  has  been  honeycombing  away  at  the. . 
cranky  old  Ottoman  empire.  1879  BAKING-GOULD  C^r/w^y 
II.  179  Floating  dogmas  . .  all  imperceptibly,  yet  certainly, 
honeycombing  and  melting  away. 

3.  trans.  To  mark  with  a  honeycomb  pattern. 

1888  Daily  News  28  Nov.  7/6  Velveteens,  plain,  shaded, 
and  honeycombed,  in  light  shades.      1889  Ibid.  21  Nov.  6/1 
The  bodice-;.,  are  honeycombed,  after  the  most  approved 
fashion,  across  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

Hence  Ho'neycombing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1889  Daily  Neivs  21  Nov.  6/1   Liberty  frocks,  with  their 
many  folds  upon  the  chest,  held  in  by  honeycombing.    1893 
E.  H-  BARKER  Wand,  by  South.  Waters  277  The  honey- 
combing action  of  water. 

Honeycombed  (h*rnik<?umd),  a.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
or  sb.  +  -ED  i  or  -.]  a.  Having  perforations,  excava- 
tions, or  cavernous  parts,  like  a  honeycomb  ;  esp. 
abounding  in  little  cells,  as  cast  metal  when  not 
sound,  b.  Marked  with  a  honeycomb-like  pattern. 

i6a?  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grain,  xiv.  65  Honicombed, 
is  when  shee  is  ill  cast  or  ouermuch  worne  shee  will  bee 
rugged  within.  1676  WISEMAN*  Snrg.  \}.\  A  mariner  having 
discharged  his  gun,  which  was  honeycombed,  and  loading 
it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.  1802  Mcd.  Jrnl. 
VIII.  471  The  head  of  the  tibia  ..  quite  spongy  or  honey- 
combed in  its  texture.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot  I.  (ed.  2}  s.v. 
Greenock,  Coarse-grained  basaltic  whin,  intermixed  with 
honey-combed  lava.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  16  Its 
free  surface,  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  heart,  becomes 
roughened  in  a  peculiar  manner,  presenting  a  shaggy  or 
honey-combed  appearance. 

Honey-dew. 

1.  A  sweet  sticky  substance  found  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  trees  and  plants,  held  to  be  excreted 
by  aphides  :  formerly  imagined  to  be  in  origin  akin 
to  dew. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  HertsbacKs  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  180  b,  The 
leaves,  .bedewed  with  Hony. .  In  the  morning,  our  common 
people  call  it  Manna,  or  Hony  dewe,  cleaving  to  the  leaves 
before  the  rising  of  the  sunne.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i. 
112  Fresh  teares  Stood  on  her  cheekes,  as  doth  the  honydew 
Vpon  a  gathred  Lillie  almost  withered.  1657  S.  PURCHAS 
Pol.  Flying-Ins.  133  Pliny  affirmed  the  Hony-dew  to  bee 
either  the  sweat  of  the  heaven,  or  the  slaver  or  spittle  of  the 
stars,  or  the  moisture  of  the  aire  purging  it  self.  1789 
G.  WHITE  Selbome,  Ixiv.  (1875)  309  In  the  sultry  season  of 
1783  honeydews  were  so  frequent  as  to  deface  and  destroy 
the  beauties  of  my  garden.  1883  _J.  G.  WOOD  in  Gd.  Words 
Dec.  763/1  The  sweet  juice  which  is  exuded  by  the  aphis  . . 
is  popularly  known  as  '  honey-dew  '. 

2  An  ideally  sweet  or  luscious  substance  ;  often, 
like  dew,  represented  as  falling :  sometimes  applied 
to  the  nectar  of  flowers  or  to  honey  itself. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  65  Their  stomach  . .  wherein  they 
ibees],  .keepe  their  Honny  dew  which  they  haue  gathered. 
1646  G.  DANIEL  Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  52  Sweet,  as  the  Hony- 
deaw,  which  Hybla  hath.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Artk.  u. 
347  Hony-Dews  fall  in  delicious  Showers.  1797  COLERIDGIC 
Kubla.  Khan  53.  1798  —  Am:  Mar.  v.  xxvi,  The  other 
was  a  softer  voice,  As  soft  as  houey-dew.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
I*'aitst  (1875)  I.  xxii.  197  Little  step  and  lofty  leap  Through 
honey-dew  and  fragrance. 

fig.  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Poetics,  Fount.  Obliv^  The 
cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest,  1878  SYMONDS  Sonn. 
M.  Angela  2  On  bitter  honey-dews  of  tears. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  sweetened  with  molasses. 

1857  KINGSLEY  Two  y.  Ago  viii,  I  say,  how  do  you  sell 
honeydew?  1894  Daily  Xews  13  Mar.  6/2,  I  took  up  a 
paper  containing  2  oz.  of sunflaked  honeydew. 

So  Ho'uey- dewed  a.,  a.  bedewed  with  honey; 
b.  covered  with  honey-clew. 

1596  R.  LfixciiE]  DifHn(iB?i)$4  Thy  hony-dewed  tongue 
exceedes  hir  far  in  sweete  discourse.  1798  5oUTHBY/V#»W, 
Oak  of  Father -s,  The  bees  o'er  it-,  honey-dew'd  foliage 
play'd.  1868  DARWIN-  Aniin.  <y  PI.  II.  xxv.  337  Horses  .. 
injured  by  eating  mildewed  and  honeydewed  vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

1.  A  drop  of  honey  :  sometimes  taken  as  a  type 
of  what  is  sweet  and  delicious.     Cf.  honey-dew  2. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xv.  xxxvi,  The  honeydrops  from 
hollow  oaks  distill.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  79.  1641 
TRAPPE  Tkeologia  Tlteologise  359  The  Promises  are  the 
bony-drops  of  Christs  mouth.  (11711  KKN  Prcparat.  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  IV.  97  Jonathan  from  his  pointed  Spear  Suck'd 
Honey-drops,  and  his  Eyesight  Grew  quick  and  bright.  1852 
jAMXa^Agitfi  Sorrel  (1860)  I.  116  To  sweeten  the  cup  of 
pain  with  the  wild  honey-drops  of  pleasure. 

2.  A  mole  on  the  skin.     Cf.  honey-mark^  -spot, 
s.v.  HONEY  sb.  7. 

?  a  1800  Bondsty  <$•  Maisiy  v.  in  Child  Ballads  iv.  lx.\.\\  i. 
'1886)  283/1  Here  she  is,  my  sister  Maisry.  WP  the  hinny- 
•  I  on  her  chin. 

Ho*ney-ea:ter.  An  animal  that  feeds  on 
honey  ;  spec,  a  bird  that  feeds  on  honey  or  nectar  :  = 

HQNBYBUCUB.   ^Inquot.  1731  =  HONEY-GUIDE  i.) 
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la  Morris  Austral  English*  56  Australian  specie*  of 
Honey-eaters  art:  named,  e.  g.  Banded^  BUickt  Bridled, 
Brown  Honey-eater^  etc. 

1731  MLDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  155  These  Gnat- 
snappers,  or  Honey-eaters  are  a  sort  of  guides  to  the 
Hutlcntots  in  the  search  of  honey.  i86a  WOOD  lllustr. 
Nat.  Hist,  II.  212  The  true  Honey-Eaters  form  a  very 
numerous  group  of  birds.  1864-5  —  Homes  without  II. 
xxv.  (1868)  470  In  Australia  there  is  a  large  group  of  rather 
pretty  birds,  popularly  called  Honey-caters,  because  they 
tccd  largely  on  the  sweet  juices  of  many  flowers.  1882 
PKOCTOR  Xaturt'  Stud,  26  Like  many  other  ants,  these  little 
honey-eaters  are  divided  into  different  castes  or  classes. 
1884  J.  S.  KINGSLEY  .Stand.  AW.  Hist.  V.  392  The  ratels 
belong  to  the  genus  Mellivora,  the  Honey  Eaters. 

Honeyed,  honied  (hirnid),  a.  Forms  as  in 
HONEY  sb.  ;  also  5  hownyd.  [f.  HOBBY  sb.  +  -ED-.] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  laden  with  honey ;  sweetened 
as  with  honey ;  consisting  of  or  containing  honey. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  in.  metr.  ii.  54  (Camb.  MS.)  Al 
thowh  bat  the  pleynynge  bysynesse  of  men  yeueth  hem 
honyede  drynkes  and  large  metes.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i. 
Hvjb,  Wyne  lyke  vino  honyed  wyne.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  422  Of  Hydromel  andOxymel  ii.  Honied  water,  and 
Honied  vineger).  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  Iviii,  The 
remedy  is  to  drink  honyed  water.  1791  COWI-ER  Odyss.vu. 
139  The  honied  fig,  and  unctuous  olive  smooth.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  61  Diabetic  urine  . .  marked  by  a  saccharine  or 
honied  taste.  1812  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  \\.  Ixx.xvii,  Still  his 
honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields.  1841-71  T.  R-  JONES  A  nim. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  329  Honeyed  fluids  from  the  flowers. 

2.  fig.  Sweet;  sweet-sounding,  dulce^mellifluous. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  it.  v.  79  pe  sweitt  honyd  mynde 

of  Inesu.     1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvii.   17  With  gall  in 
hart,  and  hwnyt  hals.     1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I-7,  i.  i.  50  His 
sweet  and  honyed  Sentences.     1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Cat/ins1 
J/cr.  Relat.  244  Whom  we  will  call  by  the  name  of  Mela, 
for  the  honeyed  sweetnesse  of  her  disposition,    a  1839  PRAED     j 
Poems  11864)  II-  351  Conviction  hung  On  soft  Persuasion's    ! 
honied  tongue.      1852  M.  AKN<>LU  Trisir.  ^  Iseult  II.  47    ! 
Silken  courtiers  whispering  honied  nothing^. 

Hence  Ho'neyedly  adv.,  sweetly,  in  dulcet  tones.  ! 
Ho'neyedness,  sweetness  as  of  honey. 

ifin  COTGK.,  Emtnielleure,  sweetnesse,  honiednesse.     1849    i 
CLOuGHZ>#jryc/*«,sii.  vi.  46,  I  too.. Can  speak,  not  honiedly,    i 
of  love  and  beauty,  But  sternly  of  a  something  much  like 
duty.     1887  MRS.  C.  READK  Maid  o*  Milt  I.  xix.  286  '  I'll 
beyour  chaperon,  if  I  may ',  honeyedly. 

Ho'ney-flower. 

1.  a.  A  flowering  shrub  of  the  Cape   of  Good 
Hope,  of  the  genus  Melianthus. 

1712  J.  PETH-EH  in  PhiL  Trans.  XXVII.  421  Great  Cape 
Honey-Flower.     1731   MEDLEY  Kolben"s  Cape  G.  Hope  II. 
243  These  Honey-flowers  contain   a  great  deal  of  sweet 
juice.     188*  J.  SMITH  Diet.  Econ.  PL,   H  oney-Jlower,  ..a    j 
soft-wooded  shrub.  .The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

b.  Aii  Australian  flower,  Lambertia  formosa. 
1802  HARRINGTON  Hist.  N.  S.  ll-'alfs  iv.  101  They  returned    i 

..  dreadfully  exhausted,  having  existed  chiefly  by  sucking    ' 
the  wild  honey-flower  and  shrubs.     1889  J.    H.   MAIDEN 
Useful  Native  PI.  Austral.  37  '  Honey-flower  '  or  '  honey-    j 
suckle  \     This  plant  is  as  well  known  to  small  boys  about    \ 
Sydney  as  to  birds  and  injects.     [Named]  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  a  clear  honey-like  liquid  the  flowers  contain. 

c.  A  local  name  of  the  Bee  Orchis. 

1879  Uumt-s  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Honey-flower  (Kent). 

2.  gen.  A  fio\\er  yielding  honey. 

1887  J.  SKRVICE  Dr.  Ditgnid  vi.  36  All  sorts  of  honey- 
flowers,  marigolds,  pansies,  roses,  clover. 

t  Ho'iieyful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HONEY  sb.  +  -FUL.]  I 
Full  of  or  abounding  in  honey  or  sweetness. 

c  1340  HAMI-OLE  Prose  Tr.  i  This  name  es . .  in  my  mouthe  ] 
honyfull  swetnes.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  CiticofGod  685  , 
Hony-full  Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1.  A  small  African  bird  of  the  genus  Indicator 
which  guides  men  and  animals  to  the  nests  of  bees.    ; 
(Also  honey-guide  cuckoo.} 

1786  Chambers'  Q'c/.,  Citcitlits  indicator^  a  species  of 
cuckow  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ..  called  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  honig-'wyzer  or  honey-guide.  1798  Sporting 
JAii,'.  XII.  89  A  remarkable  bird  called  the  Honeyguide. 
1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  59/2  The  Honey-Guide  Cuckoo. 
1865  LIVINGSTONE  /.ainbcsi  x.  209  The  honey  guide  is  an 
extraordinary  bird ;  how  is  it  that  every  member  of  its  family 
has  learned,  that  all  men,  white  or  black,  are  fond  of  honey  ? 

2.  A  marking  in  a  flower,  which  serves  to  insects 
as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  honey. 

1879  LUBBOCK  Sd.  Lcct.  6  The  lines  and  bands  by  which 
so  many  flowers  are  ornamented  have  reference  to  the  posi- 
tiun  of  the  honey;,  .these  honey-guides  are  absent  in  night 
,  flowers,  where  they  of  course  would  not  show. 

t  Ho'neyish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HONEY  s&.  + 
-IMI.]  Somewhat  honey-like. 

1657  W.  COLLS  Adam  in  Eden  Ixvi,  A  sweet  honeyi.sh 
moisture.  1693  HKANCARD  Phys.  Diet.  138/1  A  honyUh 
kind  of  Substance. 

Hoiieyless  ,h»'mles),  a.     Destitute  of  honey. 

1601  SHAKS.  J/tl,  C.  v.  L  35  Your  words,  they  rob  the 
Hibla  Bees,  And  leaue  them  Hony-Iesse.  1609  C.  BuTI.ER 
l-'cin.  Mon.  \  1634'  134  -Many  Hives  art-  left  Honnile^.  1874 
LUBBOCK  Wilarlffwersi&  68  The  inner,  lumcylesa  stamens. 

Honey-lipped  (-lipt),  a.  -HONKT-XOUTBKD. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  705  H-  y-lipped 

as   a   bee-hive   in  spring.     1853  I.    I  ''•  &*K*J 

(1856)  301  Honey-lipped  gentlemen,  .who  would  gladly  keep 
entire  a  Theism-  patched  with  borrowings  from  the  Gospels. 

t  Honey-month.  Obs.   [Aster  HONKTMOOK.] 

The  first  month  after  marriage  ;  the  honeymoon. 

1696  C.  LESI.IK  Snake  in  Crass  (1697)  31  In  their  Haste, 
and  in  their  Honey-Month  while  they  were  New-fanglM. 
1710  STBBLB  TatU-r  No.  192  F  2  Sometimes  the  Parties  .. 
grow  cool  in  the  very  Honey  Month. 


HONEY-STONE. 

Honeymoon  ^uniira//:n),  sb.  '  The  first  month 
after  marriage,  when  there  is  nothing  but  tender- 
ness and  pleasure'  (Johnson);  originally  having 
no  reference  to  the  period  of  a  month,  but  com- 
paring the  imuual  affection  of  newly-married  persons 
to  the  changing  moon  which  is  no  sooner  full  than 
it  begins  to  wane  ;  now,  usually,  the  holiday  spent 
together  by  a  newly-married  couple,  before  settling 
down  at  home. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prav.  (1867)  14  It  was  yet  but  huiiy 
155*  HILOKT,  Hony  mone,  a  termc  prouerbially 
applied  to  such  as  be  newe  maried,  whiche  wyll  not  fall  out 
at  the  fyrste,  but  (hone  loueth  the  other  at  the  beginnynge 
excedyngly,  the  likelyhode  of  theyr  exceadynge  loue  ap- 
pearing to  aswage,  y-  which  time  the  vulgar  people  cal  the 
hpny  mone,  Afhrodisia,  fcrixt  hymens.  1612  II  M 
(  ernncppia  'T.),  And  now  their  honey-moon,  that  late  was 
clear,  Doth  pale,  obscure,  and  tenebrous  appear.  1651  N. 
BACON  Disc.Govt.  Eng.  n.  xxxv.  11739)  lfil  The  first  year 
of  her  Marriage  was  Honey-moon  with  her ;  she  thought 
nothing  too  dear  for  the  King.  1656  BLOLNT  Gtossogr., 
Hony-iiwon,  apply etl  to  those  marryed  persons  that  love 
well  at  first,  and  decline  in  affection  afterwards ;  ii  is  hony 
now,  but  it  will  change  as  the  Moon.  (1693  Oxford  Act  3 
Brisk  and  Bonny,  As  Bridegroom's  self,  in  Moon-call'd- 
Hony.]  1801  MAR,  EDGEWORTH  Out o/ PL! t \.\\\i.-,.  1832-3 
IV.  196  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludgate  went  down  in  the  hoy  to 
Margate,  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  style.  1880  Dixos 
//  'indsor\\\.  L\.  89  They  kept  their  honey-moon  for  a  year. 

attrib.  1865  TKOLLOPK  Helton  Est.  xxxii.  391  After  their 
liuneymoon  trip.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Alt.  Royat\.l.\\i.  134 
It  was  a  dreary  departure  for  a  honeymoon  tour. 

b.  transf.  The  first  warmth  of  newly  established 
friendly  relations. 

1580  LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  268  It  being  now  but  Hounie 
Moo  tie,  I  endeauoured  to  courte  it  with  a  grace.  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  8  Kingdoms  have  their  honey- 
moon, when  new  Princes  are  married  unto  them.  1735-8 
BoUHGttQKS  On  Parties  120  In  the  Honey-moon  ofhis 
Accession.  1795  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  87 
Spain,  in  the  honey-moon  of  her  new  servitude.  1867  GOLDW. 
SMITH  Three  Eng.  Statesmen  11882)7  The  brief  honeymoon 
of  the  new  king  and  his  parliament. 

Hence  (naace-wds^  chiefly  humorous)  Ho  ney- 
moo-nish  a.\  Ho  ney-moo'nlig'ht,  -moo  nshine  ; 
Ho  ney-moo  n-struck  a. 

1741  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Maim  (1833)  I.  vii.  21  Quite 
bridal  together,  quite  honey-moonish.  1860  F.  LOCKER- 
L  AMI-SON  in  Ld.  Tennyson  Tennyson  1.1897)  II.  iii.  76  Lovers 
.  .steeped  in  honeymoonshine.  1872  HOWI-ILLS  IVedd.  Journ. 
11884)  8  There  was  not  a  suspicion  of  honey-moonshine 
about  us.  I  bid,  197, 1  wanted  to  know,  .whether  you  seemed 
honey-moon-struck.  1888  Chicago  Advance  16  May  371  The 
effects  . .  are  ascribed  . .  to  the  peculiar  refractive  power  of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho'neymoo:n,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
spend  the  honeymoon. 

1821  Miss  MITFORD  in  L*EstrangeZ.//fcU87o)  II.  135  How 
did  I  know  but  you  were  tourifying  or  honeymooning  ?  1828 
J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  15  Dec.  (1894)  190  The  Speaker  and  hU 
bride,  .are  honeymooning  at  Hastings,  1891  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
Love  Lett.  Worldly  Irfftft.  244  Some  one  offered  us  a 
country  seat  to  honeymoon  in,  but  we  declined. 

Hence  Honeymoouer;  Honeymooning-  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1861  Hur,iu:s  rout  Brown  at  Oxf.  xlvii,  As  soon  as  I  can 
get  his  discharge,  and  lie  has  done  honeymooning,  we 
shall  start.  1873  Daily  News  25  Aug.,  Some  miserable 
honeymooner  ..glad  to  get  a  reasonable  being  to  talk  to. 
1873  M.  COLLINS  Miranda  III.  227  A  honeymooning  couple. 

Ho'ney-mouthed,  a.  Sweet  or  soft  in  speech : 
often  implying  insincerity.  (Cf.  mealy-mouthed.! 

1539  LATIMER  Serm.  $•  Rent.  (Parker  Soc.)  413,  I  like  not 
these  honey-mouthed  men,  when  I  do  see  no  acts  nor  deeds 
according  to  their  words.  1611  SHAKS.  llfint.  T.  u.  U.  33 
If  I  proue  hony-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Ho'ney-pot. 

1.  A  pot  in  which  honey  is  stored,     b.  A  recep- 
tacle, of  wax  or  other  substance,  in  which  many 
species  of  wild  bees  store  their  honey.   (Cent.  Diet.} 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  192/1  An  Huny  pot  or  hpny  wesselle, 
iiiellariuw.  1589  Pappe  u>.  Hatchtt  Bijb,  The  Martin- 
mongers  swarmd  to  a  lecture,  like  beares  to  a  honnie  pot. 
1694  DKYUKN  Lore  Triumph,  iv.  i,  Mind  to  have  a  lick  at 
the  honey-pot  yourself. 

2.  //.  A  children's  game.     Also  attrib.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  posture. 

One  of  the  players,  called  u  honey-pot,  sits  with  his  hands 
locked  under  his  hams,  while  the  '  honey-merchants  '  lift 
him  by  the  arm-pits  as  handles,  pretend  lo  carry  him  to 
market,  and  shake  him,  with  the  aim  of  making  him  let  go 
his  hold.  Also  called  in  Scotland  tone)  -, 

i8ax  tilaefav.  Mag.  X.  36/2  Common  games  . .  as  the 
Skipping-rope,  and  Honey-pots.  1854  H.  MILLKK  Sch.  <y 
Sdim.  (1858)  52  A  game  at  marbles,  or  honey-pots,  or  hy- 
bpy.  1860  LADY  CANNING  in  Hare  2  Noble  Lives  (1893)  II 
no  It  was  an  easy  pass  ..  I  could  not  resist  a  'honey-pot' 
decent.  1886  Daily  Tel.  10  Apr.  5/2  To  squat  low  down  oa 
his  haunches,  like  a  political  'honey-pot'. 

Honey-ratel  (h»-ni|R*tel).  A  name  of  the 
ratel,  from  its  fondness  for  honey. 

1816  KIROV  &  SP.  Entotnol.  (1843'  I-  ^  The  honey  ratel 

has  a  particular  in>tinct  enabling  it  to  discover  bees-  1835 
KIRBY  Hab.  .y  Inst.  II.  xxiii.  463  Bee  cuckows.  .indicating 
to  the  honey-ratcl .  .the  subterranean  ne^ts  of  certain  bees. 

Ho-neysome,  a.  rare.  [f.  HONEY  j/>.  +  -SOME.] 
Sweet,  like  honey. 

1503  NAMIE  Chrisfs  T.  64  Marke  how  sweete  and  f- 
soine   they  are.     1877    BLACKMORK   Criffs    (1887)  343   He 
should  rather  speak  honey^ome  words. 

Ho-ney-stone. 

1 1.  A  stone  said  to  have  a  sweet  smell  or  taste. 


HONEY-SUCK. 

,S67  .•    15   The    .Melanite    is  a 

which  distilleth.  .that  iuice  which  is  vent  swtete  and  home 
like  ;  wherfore  it  may  well  be  called  Melanite,  as  you 
would  say  Honistone.  1659  TORRIASM,  "id  of 

yellow  stone,  which,  broken  and  put  into  water,  smelletn  ol 
honey,  called  the  sweet  or  Honey-stone. 

2. 'A  synonym  of  MELLITE,  called  by  \\erner, 
1789,  honigstein,  from  its  colour. 

1705  SCHMHSSKR  .Win.  I.  299  Honey  stone,  .was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Werner.  1884  BACEKMAN  .1/IK.393  Honey 
stone,  .is  a  mellitate  of  aluminium. 

Ho'ney-suck.  Now  only  local.  Forms :  i 
hunlssuge,  hunlsuge,  -suoe,  4-5  honysouke, 
7-  honey-suck.  fOE.  Atmtftilgr,  -silce,  f.  hnnig 
honey  +  siigan,  silcatt  to  suck ;  the  ME.  form 
represents  the  second  of  these.] 

1.  An  earlier  equivalent  of  the  name  HONEY- 
SUCKLE (senses  I  and  2) :  used  with  the  same  laxity 
of  application. 

^725  Corpus  Gloss.  1214  Ligustrum,  hunijsuge.     alioo 


Suckles,  and  Honisuckes.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND 
Plant-n.,  Honey-suck,  (i)  Flowers  of  Tri/olium  fratense. 
. .  (2)  Lonicera  Ptriclymenum. 

f  b.    -  HONEYSUCKLE  i  b.  Obs. 

1388  WY.T.II-  Matt.  iii.  4  His  mete  was  honysoukis,  and 
honyofthewode.  14..  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  593/24  Locusta, 
a  honysouke. 

t  2.  Honey  '  sucked '  or  gathered  by  bees.   Obs. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  645  Then  they  [Bees]  flye 
not  far  from  their  own  homes,  but  sustain  themselves  with 
their  own  Honey-suck  already  provided. 

Ho'neysu:cker.  An  animal  that  feeds  on 
honey;  spec,  applied  to  numerous  small  birds  that 
feed  on  honey  and  the  nectar  of  flowers,  esp.  the 
MMphagidm,  also  the  Nectariniidx,  CccrebiJiv,  etc.; 
a  nectar-bird  ;  a  HONEY-EATER. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (17901  VI.  2034  There  are  four  species 
that  seem  to  belong  to  the  trochili,  or  honey-suckers  of 
Linnaeus.  1837  SWAIN.SON  Birds  II.  144  The  Meliphagitlz, 
or  honeysuckers,  are  distinguished  ..  by  their  notched  bill. 
1883  G.  ALLEN  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  308  Butterflies  . .  sail 
further  up  mountain  heights  than  the  bees  and  other  meadow 
honeysuckers. 

Honeysuckle  (h»TlM»kT).  [ME.  hunisitccle, 
•soukil,  app.  extended  from  Hunisucc,  honysouke  : 
see  HONEY-SUCK.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  flowers  of  clover,  esp.  the 
common  red  clover ;  also  applied  to  other  flowers 
yielding  honey.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1265  V'oc.  Names  PI.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/15  Ligustrum, 
i.  triffoil,  ;'.  hunisuccles.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  ill.  vi. 
(Skeat)  I.  6  If  thou  shall  haue  Honie  soukels,  thou  leauest 
the  fruict  of  the  soure  Docke.  <  1440  Promp.  Par-,'.  245/1 
Hony  socle,  apiago.  1530  PALSGR.  232/1  Honnysuckell, 
lait  Nostrt:  Dante.  1603  OWEN  Ptm&rimt&.  (1891)  72  Fine 
grasse  full  of  the  hearbe  called  Trifolinm  . .  and  of  the 
Countrie  people  honie  suckles  both  white  and  red.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  496  Flowers  that  haue  deepe  Sockets,  doe 
gather  in  the  Bottome  a  kinde  of  Honey ;  As  Honey-Suckles 
(both  the  Woodbine  and  the  Trifoile'.  1697  DKYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  87  Then  Melfoil  beat,  and  Honey-suckles  pound, 
With  these  alluring  Savours  strew  the  Ground.  1879 
BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Honeysuckle.  .(2)  L<>ttis 
comicitlatns.  Ches.  . .  (4)  Trifoliutn  pratctisc.  ..  Mr.  El- 
worthy  says  that  in  Sow.  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  flowers 
of  T.  pratense.  (5)  Rliinantkus  Crista-galli. 

t  b.  A  rendering  of  L.  locusta  taken  as  the  name 
of  some  plant ;  hence  used  by  confusion  where  the 
real  sense  was  '  locust '  (the  insect).  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  5  Sum  men  seien  bat 
locusta  is  a  litil  beest  good  to  etc.  Sum  men  seien  it  is  an 
herbe  bat  gederitb  hony  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  licli  bat  it  is  :m 
herbe  bat  mai  nurishe  men,  bat  bei  clepcn  hony  soukil. 
1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  iRolis)  I.  159^  Som  leue}>  onliche  by 
bonysoukels  [solis  locustis  vintttl]  t-dryed  wib  smoke  ober 
wib  be  sonne.  1430-40  LYDG.  Boclias  vn.  (1554)  17^  b, 
Honisocles  his  moderate  feedyng  ..This  blessed  Baptist. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Lfg.  370  b/i  Takyng  onelye  for  her 
refeccion  honysocles  and  locustes.  1493  Festii'all  (W.  de 
W.  1515)  106  [lohn  the  Baptist]  sucked  hony  of  floures  that 
be  called  honysocles  that  poore  people  gadereth  and  frye 
theym  in  oyle  to  theyr  mete. 

2.  The  common  name  ofLonicera  Periclymenuin, 
also  called  Woodbine,  a  climbing  shrub  with 
fragrant  yellowish  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  frequent 
in  woods ;  thence  extended  to  the  whole  genus. 
Fly-honeysuckle,  the  species  /.  Xylosleitni  and  L. 
ciliata  :  see  also  3.  Trumpet  or  Coral  Jfoney- 
suckle,  a  North  American  species,  /,.  semptrviretis, 
with  evergreen  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers. 

1548  [see  4].     1562  TLKNKK  Herbal  ii.  823,  Wodbynde  or 
Honysuckle.  .windeth  it  self  about  busshes.     1590  SHAKS. 
.    ^V.    w.  i.   47    So    doth    the    woodbine,    the    sweet 
i  uckle.  Gently  entwist.     n  1711  KI.N  llymnotheo  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  10  Sweet  Honeysuckles  round  the  P.I 
twin'd.      1753  CHAMBEKS  Cycl  -V«//.  s.v.,  The  Virginian 
scarlet  honey-suckle,  called  the  trumpet  honey-suckle.    1796 
WITHERING  Brit.  /'I.  (ed.  ;)  II.  247  /..w/tv.t pcridymenuiu, 
..Common    HOIF  ^jdbine    Honeysuckle.      L. 

Xylosteitnt,  ..  Upright     Honeysuckle.        1890    Chn/nh'S 
Kncycl.V.  763  The  Fly  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Xyl^tc'nin, 
is  an  erect  shrub  .  .  common  in  ihrubbl 
b.  The  flower  of  the  woodbine. 

1573-80  BAHET  Air.  W  368  Woodbin  that  beareth  the 
Homesuckle.  1640  .Sicily  \  .V/tM-i  (T.),  A  honey-suckle 
The  amorous  woodbine's  offspring. 


366 

3.  Applied,  with  or  without  qualifying  word,  to   ] 
various  shrubs  or  plants  of  other  genera,  in  some 
way  resembling  the  common  honeysuckle. 

a.   Applied  in  Australia  to  species  of  fianksia,  the  flowers 


England 'to  species  of  Columbine,  esp.  the  native  species 
AgtuUfiacatuuttluil',  in  Jamaica  to  Passijiora  tauri/olta. 
b.  Bush-honeysuckle,  name  for  the  shrubs  of  the  genus 
/>;',  >~':l!a,  nearly  allied  to  the  common  honeysuckle,  natives 
\mericaandjapan.  Dwarf  Honeysuckle, a  species 
of  Cornel,  Corniis  stitcica,  having  berries  like  those  of  the 
honeysuckle.  False  Honeysuckle,  'the  genus  Azalea 
(Miller  f'lant-n.).  Fly-honeysuckle,  a  South  African 
shrub  of  the  genus  HaUeriaCS.O.  ScmfkltlaHaa*) ;  see  also 
2,  and  FLY  si. '  1 1  b.  French  Honeysuckle,  name  given 
to  Hcdysarnm  coronctrinm,  a  native  of  Italy,  a  leguminous 
plant,  with  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  red  clover  (cf.  i). 
Ground  Honeysuckle,  a  name  for  Bird's-foot  Trefoil, 
Lotus  corniculatus.  Purple  Honeysuckle,  a  name  for 
Rhododendron  niidiflomin  (Azalea  nudiflora\  Red 
Honeysuckle  =  French  k.\  also  a  name  for  red  clover 
(see  i).  Virgin  Mary's  Honeysuckle,  the  Common 
Lungwort,  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  West  Indian  Honey- 
suckle, 7V<v"M  i  Tfcomaria)  capensis  and  various  species 
of  Dtsmodinm.  White  Honey  suckle,  Rludodindnnvu- 
ii'sum  'Azalea  -'iscosa) ;  also  white  clover  (see  i). 
1592  GREENK  Upst.  Courtier  Bij,  A  little  dapper  flowre, 
zrounde  Hunnisuckle,  called  thrift.  1619  PARKINSON 


like  a  grc , 

Paradisns  (1656'  340  The  red  Sattin  flower,  although  .some 
foolishly  call  it,  the  red  or  French  Honysuckle.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  327  PassijJorafoliis  aoatil. .  The  Henry- 
suckle,  .cultivated  in  many  parts  of  America  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit  :  it  is  a  climber.  1788  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Halleria . . 
is  called  by  some  gardeners  the  African  fly-honeysuckle, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  upright  or  fly-honeysuckle.  1794 
MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxv.  366  French  Honeysuckle 
which  is  distinguished  ..  by  its  jointed,  prickly,  naked, 
straight  legumes;  its  pinnate  leaves.  1796  WITHERING  Brit. 
PI.  led.  3)  II.  201  Cornus  herbacea,  dwarf  honeysuckle, 
dwarf  cornel.  1834  Ross  Van  Diemen's  L.  Ann.  125 
i  Morris  A  ustral  Eng.)  Some  scattered  honeysuckles,  as  they 
are  called.  1861  MRS.  MEREDITH  Over  the  Straits  III.  78 
A  very  singular  and  handsome  species  of  Banksia  (colomally 
termed  Honeysuckle).  1873  Card.  Citron.  26  Apr.  579/3 
Virgin  Mary's  Honeysuckle. 

4.  A  figure  or  ornament  somewhat  resembling  a 
sprig  or  flower  of  honeysuckle  :  esp.  in  Arch. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII  58  b,  The  apparell  . .  was 
blacke  velvet,  covered  all  over  with  braunches  of  bony 
suckels  of  fyne  flat  gold.  1849  LAVARD  Ninevfll  II.  294 
We  have  ..  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  Nineveh,  that 
graceful  ornament,  commonlycalled  the  honeysuckle,  which 
was  so  extensively  used  in  Greece.  1852-61  A  re hit.  Publ. 
Soc.  Diet.  VI.  27  Palmette...\n  England,  by  some  authors 
and  most  workmen,  the  name  Honeysuckle  is  given  to  it. . . 
It  is  a  small  ornament,  one  of  those  called  running  orna- 
ments, and  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  Palm. 

5.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  common 
honeysuckle  :  see  quot. 

1890  Daily  A'ttus  20  Nov.  2/1  A  rich,  soft  silk  of  the 
colour  known  as  '  honeysuckle ',  being  a  combination  of 
pale  pink  and  even  paler  yellow. 

f  6.  fig.  Applied  to  a  person,  as  a  term  of  praise 
or  endearment.  (Cf.  HONEY  sb.  5.)  Obs. 

1598  E.  GlLFix  .Skial.  (1878)  36  Who  would  not  thinke 
him  perfect  curtesie?  Or  the  honny-suckle  of  humililie? 
1638  FOKLI  fancies  n.  ii,  Yes,  honeysuckle,  and  do  as  much 
for  them  one  day. 

t  7.  Honey  '  sucked '  or  gathered  by  bees  ;  = 
HONEY-SUCK  2.  Obs.  rare—1. 

160?  WALKISGTON  Oft.  Class  vii.  (1664)  81  Like  an  in- 
dustrious 15ee  . .  can  gather  such  Honey-suckle  from  the 
sweetest  flowers. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  honey  suckle  arbour, 
colour;  honeysuckle-apple,  in  New  England,  a 
fungus,  Exobasidiuni  Azales.  occurring  on  the 
branches  of  Rhododendron  nudijlortini  (Azalea 
nudiflord),  and  eaten  by  children  (Cent.  Diet.} ; 
honeysuckle  clover,  honeysuckle  grass,  names 
for  white  clover  (Britten  and  H.) ;  honeysuckle 
ornament  —  sense  4  ;  honeysuckle-tree,  (a)  the 
common  honeysuckle  ;  (b)  name  for  various  Aus- 
tralian trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  JSaiiksia ; 
honeysuckle-trefoil,  name  for  red  clover. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  PI.  (ed.  3)  III.  652  Purple  Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle  Trefoil,  Cow  Clover.  1852  MRS.  MEKIIHIII 
Home  in  Tasmania  I.  164  (Morris)  The  honeysuckle-tree 
(Baiiksia  latifolia).  .the  blossoms  form  cones,  .the  sixe  and 
shape  of  a  large  English  te.i/el,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow..  .The  honeysuckle  trees  grow  to  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  1862  Chambers'  Encycl.  V.  621  The  Honeysuckle 
ornament,  so  much  used  in  Ionic  architecture,  is  one  of  the 
features  wliich  indicate  its  eastern  origin.  1892  Daily 
News  29  Sept.  6/2  Brocade  of  honeysuckle  colours.  1893 
Ibid.  14  Feb.  8'7  A  I.ouis  XIII  dress  in  English-made 
honeysuckle  brocade. 

Honeysuckled  ;hzrnis»k'ld),  ,1.    [f.  prcc. + 

-EH-.]     Overgrown,  or  smitc-d,  with  honeysuckle. 

e  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  I.  x.xiv.  36  Those  Keanis  th.it 
irradiat  only,  and  guild  your  Honey-suckled  fields.  1822 
W.  IRVIN  .  .<//(iS23)  II.  167  Divided  by  honey- 

suckled  hedges  into  sheltered  field*.  1825  R.  P.  WARD  Tre- 
tnaine  III.  v.  26  Having  slept  in  a  pure  honey-suckled  air. 

Ho'ney-swee't,  a.  (sb.).  Sweet  as  honey: 
often  a  term  of  endearment. 

c  1000  iii  Thorpe  An,,,  -    isw.)  Mid  hunij- 

swettre  brotan.     1-1386  CHAI  'I  he  lusly 

lyf..That  is  in  manage  hony  su-eete.     1575  G.    HAKVEY 

•  uysweete 

a    Hike.      1599    SIIAKS.   //,•«.    /',  n.    iii.    i    H 
Husband.      1633   FORD   'Tis   I'ity  n.   iv,    Most  dainty  and 


HONORANT. 

honey-sweet  mistress.     1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Cril.  vi.  (1875! 
238  Oh,  honey-sweet  Proserpine. 

B.  sl>.  Local  name  for  the  Meadowsweet  ,  El- 
worthy  \V.  Somerset  }VorJ-bk.\ 

Ho'iiey  -  toiigued,  a.  Speaking  sweetly, 
softly,  or  winningly  ;  mellifluous ;  using  honeyed 
discourses. 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  L.  v.  ii.  334  Pay  him  the  dutie  of 
honie-tongued  Boyet.  1598  F.  MEKES  Ballad.  Tamia  11. 
281  b.  The  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Quid  liues  in  mellifluous 
and  hony-tongued  Shakespeare.  1861  J.  KLIMNI  7V.  An- 
tonio vi,  1  hate  honey-tongued  people. 

Honeywort  (hwniwwt).     [See  WOKT.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Cerinthe  of 
boraginaceous  plants,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
much  frequented  by  bees  for  their  lioney. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  u.  cxlix.  §  i.  431  Cerinthe  or  Honie 
woort,  riseth  foorth  of  the  grounde  after  the  sowing  of  his 
seede.  1668  WILKIXS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  3.  80.  1855 
SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  188  Bruised  balm,  and  honeywort's 
humble  herb.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  257/1  Honeywort,  an  ap- 
jx  liation  due  to  the  abundance  of  honey  secreted  by  their 
blossoms,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  bees. 

2.  Locally  applied  to  Crosswort  (Galiuin  crtifi- 
atum),  from  its  strong  sweet  scent. 

1863  MARG.  FLUES  Rambles  Search  Wild  Fl.  (1802!  158. 

3.  altrib.,  as  in  Honey  wort  Hawkweed,  a  book- 
name  for  llicracium  cerinlhoides. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  215.  1884  MILLER 
Plant-n.,  Honey-wort  Hawkweed. 

II  Hong  lh(T)).  Also  8  haung.  [ad.  Chinese 
Hang  TOW,  rank.]  In  China,  a  series  of  rooms  or 
buildings  used  as  a  warehouse,  factory,  etc.  ;  spec, 
(a)  one  of  the  foreign  factories  formerly  maintained 
atCanton;  (If)  the  corporation  of  Chinese  merchants 
at  Canton  who  (before  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in 
1842)  had  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  Europeans  ;(c) 
a  foreign  trading  establishment  in  China  or  Japan. 

1726  SHELVOCKF.  ( 'oy.  round  1 1  'arid  458  The  English  have 
no  settled  Factory  at  Canton,  and  are  only  permitted  to 
hire  large  Hongs,  or  Houses,  near  the  water  side.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.lnd.  II.  227  (Y.)  When  I  arrived 
at  Canton  the  Hapoa  ordered  me  lodgings.. in  a  Haung  or 
Inn  belonging  to  one  of  his  Merchants.  1797  SIR  G. 
STAUNTON  Embassy  China  II.  565  (Y.)  A  Society  of  Hong, 
or  united  merchants,  who  are  answerable  for  one  another, 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  foreign  nations.  1836 
J.  F.  DAVIS  Chinese  I.  iii.  87  iStanf.)  Some  Hong  merchants. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  viii.  I.  512  The  Chinese 
Government  . .  confined  the  trade  . .  to  a  certain  number  of 
native  merchants  of  Canton  incorporated  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Hong.  1888  A.  J.  LITTLE  Thro  Yangtse  Gorge* 
210  A  hong.. consists  of  a  series  of  lofty  one-storied  build- 
ings, situated  one  behind  the  other,  and  separated  by  inter- 
vening courtyards. 

Hong(e,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HANG  v. 

Honger,  -ir,  -ur,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HUNGER. 

Honied:  see  HONEYED. 

t  Ho'nily,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ME.  honi,  HONEY 
sb.  +  -LY1.]  Like  honey  ;  as  of  honey.  Hence 
Homily-like  adv. 

1433  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  I.  xxv.  55  With  swettyst  sound 
of  heuyn  honily  lyke  ba  synge.  Ibid,  xxviii.  60  Honily 
swetnes. 

Honily  ^ho-nili),  adv.  rare.     Like  or  as  honey. 

1871  RTtLLis  Catullus  xcix.  -2  Dear  one.  a  kiss  I  stole  .. 
Sweet  ambrosia,  love,  never  as  honily  sweet. 

tHonish,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4  honyse,  ho- 
nessche,  hunysche,  honysh;  5/0.  pple.  honest, 
[f.  OF.  honiss-,  extended  stem  of  honir  (mod.F. 
hotatir},  ad.  OHG.  hSnen  (mod.Ger.  hbhneti)  to 
scoff  at,  scorn.]  trans.  To  bring  to  disgrace  or 
ruin  ;  to  dishonour,  insult ;  to  destroy,  put  an  end  to. 

13  E.  E.  4  Hit.  f.  B.  596  He . .  harde  honysez  bise  ober  &  of 
his  erde  flemcz.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  48  Honesschen 
him  as  an  hound,  and  hoten  him  go  bennes  !  a  1400-50 


A  Icxa 


Ibid.  3791 


rander  1004  Hys  hors  it  honyshyd  for  euer.     Ibid. 
Sum  in  baire  harnais  for  hete  was  honest  for  euire. 

Honk  (hfrjk),  si.  C/.S.  and  Canada.  [Echoic.] 
The  cry  of  the  wild  goose.  Hence  Honk  v.  intr.,  to 
utter  this  cry  ;  Ho-nker,  a  name  for  the  wild  goose. 

1854  TiioKiiAt-  H'aldcn  xiii.  11886)  247  The  faint  honk  or 
quack  of  their  leader.     Ibid.  xv.  271,  I  was  startled  by  the 
loud  honking  of  a  goose.  Ibid.,  Their  commodore  honkli 
the  while  with  a  regular  beat.    1888  TKL-MBI  LL  Bird  .'• 
(U.S.)  i  Branta  canadensis, . .  [termed]  Honker  or  OldHonker 
in  recognition  of  its  hoarse  notes  or  'honking  . 

Honne,  obs.  f.  HONE;  var.  of  HI.N  ado.  hence. 
Honor,  Honorable,  etc.  :  see  HONOUR,  etc. 
tHonorance.    obs.      Also    4    honur-,    7 

honour-,  [a.  OF.  honorance,  -urance,  f.  honorer, 
honiircr  to  HONOUR  :  see  -ANCE.]  The  action  of 
honouring  or  doing  homage  ;  honour.  Chiefly  in 
phr.  in  (the')  honorance  of. 

«I300  Cursor  M.  8896  pis  ilk  tre  ..  hat  man  mad  t: 
sli  honurancc.  (1330  Assumf.  I  irg.  (B.  M.  MS.)  i  In 
honorance  of  ihesu  cryst.  13  ..  Cocr  de  L.  5870  In 
nifyaunce.  Off  le-ti  Crystys  honoraunce.  1367-89  in  ^"f- 
Gil,is  89  In  ye  honuraunce  of  ihesu  crist  of  heuene.  a  1716 
Soi  iii.sv««.  1744)  VIII.  244  As  honour  is  in  honourance. 
in  him  that  honours  rather  than  in  him  that  is  honoured. 

t  Honorant.     Her.     Ol'S.     [a.    F.    honorcint, 
]>r.  pple.  of  honorer  tc>  HOHOl  it:    see-ANT.]     a. 
ao  hunoiirs.     b.  See  quots. 

1602  SEGAR  Honour  Mil.  A>  Civil  iv.  xxi. 

din. . 

/,„„,,  .uid  Honorary  .  •  '1'he  same  course  is  to 


HONORARILY. 

be  kept  among  the  Honorants  or  seruants  extraordinary. 
—  IS  Envoy  \\\  GuHlim  Heraldry,  Made  Honour  only  by 
the  Honorant.  1661  MORGANS/I.  Gentry  iv.  ix.  115  Among 
the  Honorants  or  servants  extraordinary. 

Honor arily  (p'norarili),  adv.  [f.  HONORARY  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  honorary  manner  ;  by  way  of  honour. 

1842  A.  J.  CHRISTIE  in  tr.  Flatty's  Ecct.  Hist.  I.  203  note, 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ascribes  Trpoo-Kvfijcnc  to  the  martyrs, 
but.  .relatively  and  honorarily. 

Honorarium  (Vn-,  fnoree-riym).  PI.  -tuns, 
-a.  [Late  L.  honorarium  gift  made  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  post  of  honour,  douceur,  fee,  neut.  sing, 
of  hondrarius  HONORARY.  In  F.  honoraire^  An 
honorary  reward ;  a  fee  for  services  rendered,  esp. 
by  a  professional  person. 

1658  EVELYN  Corr.  8  Nov.,  What  equipage  and  Jwnor~ 
ariwn  my  Lord  dos  allow?  1669  Boston  Rec.  (1881)  VII. 
151  The  said  John  Woodmansey  doth  hereby  binde  and 
engage  himself,  .to  pay.  .one  pepper  corne  . .  for  ever  as  an 
honorarium  to  the  towne  of  Bostone.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.,  Honourary,  Honorarium,  is  also  used  substantively, 
for  a  lawyers  fee  ;  or  a  salary  given  to  public  professors  of 
any  art  or  science.  1852  W.  JERDAN  Autobiog.  II.  xi.  122, 
I  am  afraid,  .the architect  of  the  monument,  .never  received 
the  proposed  honorarium.  1895  W.  MTNK  Sir  H.  Haljord 
42  The  emoluments  and  honoraria  of  physicians, 

Honorary  (^vnorari),  sb.  Now  rare  or  Ohs. 
[ad.  L.  honorarium:  see  prec.]  ^prec. ;  also,  a 
gift ;  an  honouring  distinction. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xin.  15  An  honorary  given  to  age. 
1650  TRAPP  Comment.  Numb.  Hi.  9  The  ministers  of  the 
Gospell  are  called  gifts,  Eph.  4.  8.  n,  honouraries,  such  as 
Christ  bestowed  upon  his  Church.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  // ".  X. 
v.  i.  in.  (1869)  II.  345  In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes 
but  ..  a  small  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of 
which  the  greater  part  arises  from  the  honoraries  or  fees 
of  his  pupils.  1845  LD.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  III. 
liv.  68  The  usual  amount  of  honoraries  to  counsel. 

Honorary  fnorari),  a.  Also  8-9  honourary. 
[ad.  L.  konorari-uS)  f.  honor  HONOUR  :  see  -ARY. 
In  F.  honoraire.] 

1.  Denoting  or  bringing   honour;    conferred  or 
rendered  in  honour. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  22  Hee  caused  that  Honorary 
title  to  bee  scratch!  out  of  the  letters.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  $  P.  287  The  wonderful  Works  of  the  Creation  should 
be  brought  as  Honorary  Presents.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  (J.), 
Honorary  arches  erected  to  emperors.  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Mythol.  I.  319  It  was  an  honorary  term.  ..It  signified  a  lord 
or  prince.  1841  ELPHINSTONB  Hist.  India  II.  477  Without 
..receiving  the  honorary  dress  usual  on  such  occasions. 
1847  GROTE  Greece  \\.  xxviii.  11862)  III.  48  The  simple 
crown  of  olive,  an  honorary  reward. 

2.  spec.  Conferred   or   rendered   merely  for  the 
sake  of  honour,  without  the  usual  requirements, 
functions,  privileges,  or  other  adjuncts. 

1661  BRAMHALL  Just.  Vind.  \x.  258  Some  few  honorary 
priviledges.  .which  signifie  not  much.  1732  LEDIARD  .SV///0.T 
II.  x.  409  The  vivacity  of  this  young  prince  . .  had  already 
chang'd  this  honorary  title  into  a  real  one.  1813  J.  THOMSON 
Lect.  Inflam.  27  The  precise  period  at  which  the  different 
universities  in  Europe  first  began  to  confer  honorary  titles 
or  degrees  is  not  well  ascertained.  1897  IVcstm.  Gaz.  14 
Dec.  6/2  The  honorary  colonelcy. 
b.  Honorary  monument^  a  cenotaph. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  41  Beside  their  real 
Tombs,  many  have  found  honorary  and  empty  Sepulchres. 
a  1782  W.  COLE  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  86 
There  is  but  one  Monument. .  wch  is  only  an  Honorary  one 
or  Cenotaph.  1850  P.  CUNNINGHAM  Handbk.  Lend.  538/1 
Honorary  monument  to  Shakspeare.  Note^  The  word 
honorary,  as  here  used,  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  monument  is  erected  is  buried  elsewhere. 

3.  Holding  a  title  or  position  conferred  as  an 
honour,  without  emolument,  or  without  the  usual 
duties,  obligations,  privileges,  etc. ;  titulary.    Also, 
giving  services  (as  secretary,  treasurer,  etc.)  without 
emolument. 

1705  HEARNE  Collect.  17  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.I  I.  81  Ag' 
Honorary  Freemen  having  Right  to  vote.  1727-41  CHAM- 
BERS Cycl.  s.v.,  In  the  college  of  physicians,  London,  are 
honourary  fellows.  1873  Daily  News  22  Sept.  3/1  The 
Emperor  intends  to  appoint  the  King  honorary  colonel  of  the 
i3th  Infantry  Regiment.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  21 
The  SufTetes  had  gradually  become  little  more  than  an 
honorary  magistracy. 

4.  Depending  on  honour  ;  said  of  an  obligation 
which  one  is  bound  by  honour  to  discharge,  but 
which  cannot  be  formally  or  legally  enforced. 

1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Lift  <$•  U-rrit.  (1832)  II.  405 
The  United  States  will  be  under  a  kind  of  honorary  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  the  debt.  1848  ARNOUI.D  Mar,  Insur.  i. 
iv.  (1866)  I.  152  Merely  an  honorary  engagement,  of  which 
the  Courts  will  take  no  notice. 

5.  Law.  Honorary  feud ,  service',  see  quots. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Honorary  Services,  .are  such  as 

are  incident  to  the  Tenure  of  Grand  Serjeanty,  and  annexed 
commonly  to  some  Honor  or  Grand  Seigniory.  1767 
BLACKSTON-E  Cotmu.  II.  xiv.  214  The  emperors  began  to 
create  honorary  feuds  or  titles  of  nobility.  1809  TOMLINS 
Law  Diet.,  Honourary .  .Feuds,  are  titles  of  nobility,  de- 
scendible to  the  eldest  son.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  it. 
(1866)  I.  121  Those  honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a 
coronation,  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  by  some 
lords  of  manors. 

[Honorate,  erron.  form  of  ONEKATE  vJ] 
t  Honora'tion.   Obs.    rare-1,     [ad.   L.  hono- 
ration-em,  n.  of  action   f.    honorilre  to    honour.] 
The  action  of  honouring. 

v  1496  Dives  $  Paitp.  i  W.  de  W.)  I.  xiii.  46/1  Worshyp  that 
is  called  honoracyon,  £  veneracyon. 
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Honorific  (pnori-fik),  a.  (s/>.)  [ad.  L.  hour- 
rijic-us,  f.  honor  HOKOL-B  sb.  +  -ficus  making,  -IK. 
Cf.  F.  honorifque  (1507  in  Hat/.-Darm.).] 

Doing  or  conferring  honour ;  importing  honour 
or  respect ;  spec,  applied  to  phrases,  words,  or  forms 
of  speech,  used,  esp.  in  certain  Oriental  languages, 
to  express  respect,  e.g.  certain  adjectives  meaning 
'  august ',  '  eminent ',  '  venerable  ',  etc.,  substituted 
in  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  the  possessive  pronouns 
of  the  second  and  third  person  ;  forms  of  the  verb 
used  in  respectful  address,  etc. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomct.  vii.  83  They  had  no  other 
Nurses  lesse  honorilique  than  Eunuchs.  1816  KKATINC;E 
Tr<K>.  (1817)  I.  239  The  epithet  Abu,  father,  is  honorific. 
a  1846  LANDOR  Wks.  (1868)  I.  396/1  Generous  to  the  robher, 
honorific  to  the  poisoner  and  assassin.  1861  F.  HALL  in 
Jrnl.  Asiat.  Sac.  Bengal  204  note.  The  S'ri  is  to  be  regarded 
as  honorific.  1879  CUST  in  Trans,  rhilol.  Sac.  617  The  verb 
[in  Korean]  has  a  simple  affirmative  form,  a  conditional,  an 
interrogatory,  an  honorific,  a  causative,  and  several  others. 

1888  Times  S  Oct.  5/2  A  solemn  proposal . .  that  the  honorific 
title  of '  Worshipful '  should  be  bestowed  by  the  government 
on  its  president. 

B.  sb.  An  honorific  phrase  or  word  :  see  above. 

1879  BAILEY  in  H.  Spencer  Prim.  Social.  §  398  II.  153 

The>;  use  none  of  the    honorincs  so  profusely  common 

in    Singhalese ;    the   pronoun   to,  thou,  being  alone  used. 

1889  Athatmxm  2  Mar.  273/1  Where  these  honorincs  occur 
[in  Japanese]  the  sentence  can  always  be  easily  turned  so 
as  to  give  their  significance,  which  is  often  of  a  merely 
pronominal  character,  the  honorific  indicating  a  reference  to 
the  person  addressed  or  forming  the  subject  of  the  thought. 

So  t  Honori-fical  a.  =  prec. ;  hence  Honori-fi- 
cally  adv.,  in  an  honorific  manner. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Honorifical,  that  brings  or  causeth 
honor.  1816  KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  344  A  very  brave 
people,  honorifically,  or  nic-named  by  the  Moors,  The  Sons 
of  Lions.  ciSjS  BIRCH  Anc.  Hist.  fr.  Man.  Introd.  20 
(S.  P.  C.  K.)  Queens  were  honourifically  styled  wives  or 
handmaids  of  the  God  Amen. 

f  Honorifioabilitudi-nity.  06s.  rare  -  °. 
[ad.  med.  L.  honorificabilitiidinitas  (Mussatus 
c  1300  in  Du  Cange),  a  grandiose  extension  of 
honorijicabilitudo  honourableness  (in  a  charter  of 
1 187,  Du  Cange),  f.  honorificabilis  honourable.  Cf. 
Complaynt  of  Scotland  (1548-9),  Prolog.  If.  14  b, 
Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  44,  and  Marston  Dutch  Cour- 
tezan v.  (1605)  H,  where  the  L.  abl.  pi.  honorificd- 
I'ilitr/ditntalibus  is  cited  as  a  typical  long  word,  as 
honorificabilitiidinitiite  had  been  previously  by 
Dante  De  Vulg.  Eloq.  n.  vii.]  Honourableness. 

[1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffs  24  Physitions  deafen  our  eares 
with  the  Honorificabilitudinitatibus  of  their  heauenly 
PanachiEa,  their  soueraigne  Guiacum.]  1656  BLOUNT  Glos- 
sogr., H onorificabilit-udinity .  Hence  in  BAILEY,  ASH,  etc. 
1800  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  147  The  two  longest 
monosyllables  in  our  language  are  strength  and  straight,  and 
the  very  longest  word,  honorificabilitudinity. 

t  Hoiiorrficence.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  Jumo- 
rificentia,  f.  honorificent-,  collateral  stem  of  hono- 
rific-us  HONORIFIC  :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  tionori- 
fcence]  A  doing  of  honour.  So  f  Honori-ficent 
a.  =  HONORIFIC. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  in.  iv.  238  There  is  H onorificentia 
ztalis,  the  honorificence  of  age.  1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan. 
IV.  Notes  118  That  honorificent  Title,  .prefixt  to  it. 

t  Hono'rify,  v.  Obs.  rare~L.  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
honorificare,  f.  honor-  HONOUR  :  see  -FT.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  honorifier."]  trans.  To  do  honour  to,  to  honour. 

1606  FORD  Fames  Manor,  xcvii,  Making  large  statues  to 
honorific  Thy  name. 

I  Hcrnorous,  honourous,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF. 
type  *honoros,  -eus,  AF.  -cms :— L.  type  *honorosus, 
f.  HONOUR  :  see  -ous.]  Honourable. 

c  1475  Partenay  1321  Hyr  bonorous  fader.  Ibid.  3236  We 
will,  lord  honourous.  a  1562  CAVENDISH  IVolsey  (1825)  I.  2 
Of  his  ascending  and  descending  from  honorous  estate. 

Honour,  honor  ffnaj),  sb.  Forms  :  3-4  onur, 
honur(e,  4  onour(e,  4-6  honours,  -crwre,  (5 
onnere,  5-6  honnour(e,  6  honnor),  3-  honour, 
4-  honor,  [a.  OF.  onor,  -ur,  honor,  -in-  (nth  c.), 
AF.  (K)onour,  mod.F.  honneur  (-It.  onore,  Sp., 
Pg.  honor} :— L.  honor-em  repute,  esteem,  official 
dignity,  honorary  gift,  ornament,  grace,  beauty. 

The  oldest  Fr.  forms  were  onor,  onur,  later  and  A  F.  oiiour 
(Latin  h  having  disappeared  in  Romanic,  and  o,  n,  on  being 
successive  symbols  for  the  OFr.  vowel,  derived  from  L.  o, 
which  passed  through  a  very  close  5  to  «) ;  these  varied 
with  enor,  anor,  -ur,  -our,  whence  the  early  ME.  anur. 
anonr  isee  AMOUR,  ANOURE);  but  the  influence  of  L.  spelling 
brought  back  into  Fr.  at  an  early  date  the  non-phonetic  It, 
giving  honor,  /wtiur,  honour,  which  were  also  prevalent 
ME.  spellings.  Honor  and  honour  continued  to  be  equally 
frequent  down  to  the  i7th  c.  In  the  Shakspere  Folio  of 
1623  honor  is  about  twice  as  frequent  as  Iwnnitr.  The  two 
forms  appear  indiscriminately  in  the  early  i?th  c.  diction- 
aries, but  honour  was  favoured  by  Phillips,  Kersey,  Bailey, 
Johnson.  Ash,  1775,  adopted  ( Honor '(a  modern  but  correct 
spelling) ',  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  fashionable  at  the 
time  (see  quotsj.  Nevertheless  honour  carried  the  majority 
of  English  suffrages  eventually,  while  honor  was  (under  the 
lead  of  Noah  Webster)  generally  accepted  in  U.S.  As  to 
derivatives,  Bailey,  1731,  considered  lionorablc,  honorary, 
'  the  best  spelling ',  but  referred  them  to  luHWvnuit, 
honourary,  as  the  more  usual.  Phillips,  in  his  various  edd., 
had  honorary.  Kersey  (17061  honourary  or  konoraryt 
Chambers  (1727-41)  lunumrary.  Johnson,  1755,  has  tamtr, 
honourable,  honorary. 
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1758  I,.  TRMPLE  Sketches  fed.  2)  19  Our  Reformers  in  th«- 
Art  of  Spelling  . .  at  present  ..  write  Honor,  Favor,  Labor. 
a  1791  \\i  si  i  v  /rX-r.  (1872)  VIII.  317  Avoid  the  fashion- 
^''1'-  ini).:  -vmg  out  the  n  in  many  words,  as 

"f,  etc.  This  is 'mere  rhildish  affectation.  1871 
K.  I  .  WKVHOUTH  /:"«///.  6  The  clause  'they  hang  that  are 
in  honour'  suggests  the  suspicion  that  Lilie  would  aspirate 
the  //  in  honour  and  its  congeners;  a  suspicion  confirmed 
by  our  finding  elsewhere  itnwholtsowe  balanced  against 
wtfonetf,  and  hue  against  honesty.} 

1.  High  respect,  esteem,  or  reverence,  accorded 
to  exalted  worth  or  rank  ;  deferential  admiration 
or  approbation,     a.  As  felt  or  entertained  in  the 
mind  for  some  person  or  thing. 

ri375  Leg*  Rood  123  Men  suldhald^at  haly  tre  In  honore. 
r  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt  (Surtees)  6957  Gude  men  him  i; 
had.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  \.  i.  51  Good  Paulina,  \Vh,» 
hast  the  memorie  of  Hermione  I  know  in  honor.  1664 
MARVRLL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  164  Desirous  of  shewing., 
the  great  honour  She  retains  and  cherishes  for  Your  M  ajesty. 
1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  i  ?  3  To  shew  my  honour  for 
them.  1809-10  COLERIDGF.  Friend  (1837)  III.  76  Honor 
implies  a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  super-sensual  in 
our  nature.  1857  RUSKIN  Pol.  frcmi.  Art  2  True  wealth  I 
hold  in  great  honour. 

b.  As  rendered  or  shown;    The  expression  <.l 
high  estimation.     (See  also  9  c,  e.) 

c  1275  LAY.  6085  Hii.  .leide  hine  mid  honure  Heje  in  Jjnn 
toure.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23586  Heuen  and  erth  als  creature 
Sal  ber  J>am  wirscip  and  honur.  c  1400  1  'tvaine  $•  Gaw.  720, 
I  aw  the  honor  and  servyse.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings 
Contents  xxiii,  How  Iosias..setteth  vp  the  tme  honoure  of 
God  againe,  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  xxxlx.  154 
The  Prince  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  honour  done 
unto  him.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  in.  174  He  re- 
ceived the  queen  herself  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv.  304  Let  then  the  honour 
be  given  where  it  is  due. 

c.  As  received,  gained,  held, or  enjoyed:  Glory, 
renown,  fame ;  credit,  reputation,  good  name.  The 
opposite  of  dishonour )  disgrace. 

1:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  Hie  giuen  here  elmesse..o5er 
for  onur  to  hauen,  oSer  ne  mai  elles  for  shame.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8176  Deie  we  ra^er  wij)  onour.  1475 
Bk.  Noblesse  (1860)  26  The  hope  and  trust  of  recovering 
on  another  day  . .  onnere  and  fortune.  1548  HALL  Chron.t 
Hen.  VI  134  The  duchesse  of  Bedford  ..  myndyng  also 
to  marye,  rather  for  pleasure  then  for  honour.  1593 
SHAKS.  3  Hen.  IV,  i.  j.  246  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  Life 
before  thine  Honor.  1617  F.  MORYSON  I  tin.  11.  164 
Wounds  are  badges  of  honour,  yet  may  befall  the  coward 
assoone  as  the  valiant  man.  1765  BLACKSTONK  Ccmni.  I. 
xviii.  467  The  honour  of  originally  inventing  these  political 
constitutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  1820  G.  W. 
FEATHERSTONEHAUGH  in  Sir  J.  Sine  lair's  Corr.  (1831)  II.  73, 
I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  . .  a  pamphlet  [etc.]. 
1822  SOUTHEY  I 'is.  Judgon.  in,  Peace  is  obtain'd  then  at 
last,  with  safety  and  honour  !  1878  EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist. 
Eng.  xv.  §  3.  82  To  their  honour,  the  patriot  nobles  did  not 
take  thought  for  themselves  alone.  1896  J.  BRYCE  in  Daily 
News  20  July  7/4  A  country  feels  that  its  honour  is  affected 
when  it  yields  to  threats,  seems  to  give  way  on  any  disputed 
point  through  fear,  and  incurs  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

2.  Personal  title  to  high  respect  or  esteem ;  honour- 
ableness; elevation  of  character;  'nobleness  of  mind, 
scorn  of  meanness,  magnanimity '  (J.) ;  a  fine  sense 
of  and  strict  allegiance  to  what  is  due  or  right 
(also,  to  what  is  due  according  to  some  conven- 
tional or  fashionable  standard  of  conduct). 

1548  HALL  CAtvx.,  Edw.  II7,  233  b,  The  king  of  England 
had  so  great  trust . .  in  the  honor  and  promise  of  the  French 
kyng.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  ^864)  27,  I  could  not  love 
thee,  dear,  so  much,  Lov'd  I  not  Honour  more,  a  1677 
BARROW  Theol.  Wks.  (1830)  I.  89  A  man  of  honour,  surely  is 
the  best  man  next  to  a  man  of  conscience.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 
Thevenot's  Trai>.  in.  in  The  Japanese  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  breed  Merchants.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  II. 
94  What  is  Honour,  but  a  greatness  of  mind  which  scorns 
to  descend  to  an  ill  and  base  thing?  1764-7  LD.  G. 
LYTTELTON  Hen.  //,  III.  178  The  idea  of  honor,  .as  some- 
thing distinct  from  mere  probity,  and  which  supposes  in 
gentlemen  a  stronger  abhorrence  of  perfidy,  falsehood,  or 
cowardice,  and  a  more  elevated  and  delicate  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  than  are  usually  found  in  vulgar  minds. 
1809  WORDSW.  Sonn.,  Say,  what  is  Honour?  'Tis  the  finest 
sense  Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame.  1824 
SCOTT  Redgaitntlet  ch.  ix,  Honour  is  sometimes  found 
among  thieves.  1880  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jr>ils.  (1897)  460  The 
sentiment  of  Honour  is  a  lay  thing;  it  is  a  rival  of  the 
sentiment  of  saintHness. 

b.  A  statement   or    promise    made    on    one  s 
honour;  word  of  honour,  arch. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  6  You  took  the  honour 
of  a  Lord  the  other  day.  You  may  well  take  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  now.  1708  MRS.  CKNTLIVRE  Busie  Body  J.(i749> 
21  He  had  given  her  his  Honour,  that  he  never  would  ,. 
Endeavour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave.  1825  MOORE 
in  Mem.  118*3)  IV.  309  Having  first  made  the  prince  and 
all  the  rest  give  their  honours  that  they  would  not  [etc.]. 

3.  (Of  a  woman)  Chastity,  purity,  as  a  virtue  of 
the  highest  consideration ;  reputation  for  this  virtue, 
good  name. 

1390  GOWER  Co'tf.lll.  24  So  as  she  may. .  Her  honour  and 
her  name  save.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  6  Nathlesse  her 
honor,  dearer  then  her  life,  She  sought  to  save,  as  thing  re- 
serv'd  from  stealth.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii-  348  Till  thou 
didst  seeke  to  violate  The  honor  of  my  childe.  1675 
WYCHERLF.Y  Country  U'ifc  IT,  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  77/2  To  neglect 
her  own  honour,  and  defame  her  own  noble  person  with 
little  inconsiderable  fellows.  1747  HOADLE*  Susj>.  Hud*. 
i.  ii,  And  yet  I'll  answer  for  her  Honour.  1856  I 
Laiv  Diet.  I.  589  To  deprive  a  woman  of  her  honor  i-,  in 
some  cases,  punished  as  a  public  wion,;. 

t  b.  concretely  :  cf.  Ger.  die  scham.   Obs. 

1688  R.  \\Qi.w.Arntonry\\\.  94/2  These  Huskc-.  .  if  M  keep 
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the  Belly  down,  then  it  reacheth  to  the  Honor.    1724  Weekly 
>.  276  Her  What,  in  Heroicks.  we  call  Honour. 

4.  Exalted  rank  or  position  ;  dignity,  distinction. 

«  1300  Cursor  <1f.  487  And  Jms  he  [Lucifer]  lese*  his  gret 
honur.     Ibid.   24713  Chamburlain  o  grett  honure.     a  1440 
Si  r  Degree,  283  Knyghtus. . Lordus  off  honore.    1534 
On  the  Passion  Wks.  1 286  2  Gyuing  to  a  poore  man . .  landes 
with  the  honour   of  a   dukedome  also.     1568  GRAFTON 
.   II.   ;^o  They  would   not.,  disgrade  him  from  the 
honor  •<.!.      1595  SHAKS.  John  \.  i.  182  A  foot 

of  Honor  belter  then  I  was,  But  many  a  many  foot  of  Land 
the  worse.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biamfi's  Eromena  185  The 
affect  of  honour  being  somewhat  a-kin  to  that  of  gold, 
whereof  the  more  one  hath  the  more  he  covets.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  118091  271  The  king  is  likewise 
the  fountain  of  honour.  1857  Miss  M CLOCK  Nothing,  i-'am. 
in  Love,  It  is  the  apex  of  feminine  honour  to  be  a  bride. 

b.  With  possessive  pronoun,  '  honourable  per- 
sonality' :  formerly  (and  still  in  rustic  speech)  given 
to  any  person  of  rank  or  quality  ;  now  a  formal 
title  for  the  holders  of  certain  offices,  esp.  County 
Court  judges. 

1553  GRESHAM  in  Burgon  Life  (1839^  I.  98,  I  received  your 
honnor's  letter  of  the  24lh  of  this  piesent.  1577  J.  LANGLEV 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  51  My  dutie  humblye  re- 
membred  to  your  Honor  [Lord  Ilurghley].  1607  SHAKS. 
Titnon  i.  ii.  181,  I  beseech  your  Honor,  vouchsafe  me  a 
word,  a  1612  HARINGTOS  Let.  to  Lady  Russell  in  Mttani. 
Ajax  1813)  p.  xv,  Your  honors  most  bownde  John  Haring- 
ton.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  29  What  greater  honour 
can  your  Honors  desire?  1723  STEELF  Cense.  Lovers  iv.  i, 
Ah  !  says  I,  Sir,  your  Honour  is  plea-^'d  to  joke  with  me. 
1755  JOHNSON.  Honvitrt  . .  3  The  title  of  a  man  of  rank.  Not 
now  used.  1785  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  xxiv,  God  bless  your 
honours  a'  your  days.  1796  G.  M.  WOODWARD  Eccent. 
E.vcurs.  83  Indeed  the  title  of  Your  Honor  is  bandied  about 
and  indiscriminately  used.  1827  JARMAN  Powells  Devises 
II.  179  That  part  of  his  honors  decision  which  gave  the 
estate  to  the  trustees.  1832  HT.  MARTINF.AU  Weal  or  W.  iv. 
58  Indeed,  but  they  have,  your  honour.  1833  MARRVAT 
P.  Simple  xiii,  (Irishman'  Plase  your  honour,  it's  all  an  idea 
of  mine.  1885  TFNNVSON  Tomorrow,  1896  Law  Timts 
ii  July  261/2  At  Bow  County  Court  on  the  6th  inst.,  before 
Judge  French,  Mr.  Sharman  ..  applied  to  his  Honour  to 
direct  [etc.].  Mod.  (Beggar^.  Has  your  honour  a  copper  to 
spare  for  a  poor  man  ? 

6.  (Usually  in  //.)  Something  conferred  or  done 
as  a  token  of  respect  or  distinction  ;  a  mark  or 
manifestation  of  high  regard  ;  esp.  a  position  or 
title  of  rank,  a  degree  of  nobility,  a  dignity. 

13  ..  A'.  Alis.  1388  [1391]  He  ..  ;af  vche  lordyng  gret 
honoure,  And  parted  wiji  hem  his  fader  tresoure.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  xlv.  176  (Harl.  MS. )  He  yede  forthe  to  bataile,  and  had 
J>e  victorye ;  and  after  took  bobe  honoures  and  dolours,  as 
is  seide  befor.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  lrt  iv.  viii.  63  Keepe  it 
fellow,  And  weare  it  for  an  Honor  in  thy  Cappe.  1634  SIR 
T.  HERBERT  Trav.  48  The  English  Agents  receive  custome 
of  all  strangers,  that  honour  being  granted  them  from  the 
Persian  King.  1663  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  91 
A  clause  to  be  entered  against  buying  and  selling  of  honours. 
1701  W.  WOTTON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  iv.  56  Divine  Honors 
were  payd  him.  1806  WORDSW.  Char.  Happy  Warrior  44 
Who . .  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait  For  wealth,  or  honours, 
or  for  worldly  state.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  126 
Papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to  offices  and  honors. 
+  b.  An  obeisance ;  a  bow  or  curtsy.  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xxi'i,  The  first  meuyng  in  euery  daunse 
is  called  honour,  whiche  is  a  reuerent  inclination  or  curtaisie, 
with  a  longe  deliberation  or  pause.  1605  CHAPMAN  All 
Fooles  Plays  1873  1. 136, 1 .  .plant  my  selfe  of  one  legg  Draw 
backe  the  tother  with  a  deep  fetcht  honor.  1719  D'URFEY 
Pills  (1872'  II.  171  Make  your  Honour  Miss,  Now  to  me 
Child.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  360  They.,  made 
their  Honours  very  prettily,  as  they  pass'd  by  us.  1805  E. 
DE  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  113  He  walked  onward,  with- 
out deigning  to  make  a  departing  honour, 

C.  pi.  Civilities  or  courtesies  rendered,  as  at  an 
entertainment :  in  phr.  to  do  the  honours. 

1659  B.  HARRIS  ParivaFs  Iron  Age  177  Received  with 
respect  ..  at  Amsterdam,  where  that  illustrious  Magistracy 
performed  the  honours  of  the  Republick.  1715  VANBRUGH 
Country  Ho.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg .1  462/1  This  son  of  a  whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a  miracle.  1737  POPE 
Hor.  Epist.  i.  vi.  100  Then  hire  a  Slave,  or  (if  you  will)  a 
Lord,  To  do  the  Honours,  and  to  give  the  Word.  1768  in 
PrtT.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  168  The  Duchesse.  .did  the 
honours  of  the  table,  or  rather  received  them,  as  ladies  here 
never  interfere  with  can-ing.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  vi. 
iii,  The  Prince  did  the  honours  of  the  castle  to  Vivian  with 
great  courtesy.  1857  DICKENS  Lett.  15  Sept.,  The  mayor 
called  this  morning  to  do  the  honours  of  the  town. 

d.  Last,  funeral  honours  :  the  observances  of 
respect  usual  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Military 
honours :  the  external  marks  of  respect  paid  by 
troops  to  royalty,  high  military  or  civil  officials,  n't 
the  burial  of  au  officer,  etc.  Honours  of  war:  the 
privileges  granted  by  a  victorious  commander  to 
a  capitulating  force,  as  of  marching  out  under  arms 
with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating;  also  for- 
merly =  military  honours. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  i  This  noble  Prince  ..  with 

greate  funerall  honoure . .  was  entered  at  Windesor.    1674  tr. 

ttmtre**  I'oy.  X.  (  ,>nntn'rs  57    Doing  him   his   last 

nonour.      1727-41   CHAM*,  mitral  honours,  are 

the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  interments  of  great  men  ; 


1813  in  Gurw.  ll'tlltngton's  Dtsfi.  XI.  101  note,  The  French 
troops  shall  file  out  tomorrow  . .  with  all  the  honors  of  war, 
with  arms  and  baggage,  and  drums  beating,  to  the  outside, 
where  they  will  lay  down  their  arms.  1853  STOCQUELER  Mil. 
Diet.  •-,  the 'honours  of  war '  signify-th 

compliments  which  :uc  p;ud  to  >;ieat  personages,  military 
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characters,  etc.,  when  they  appear  before  any  armed  body  of 
men  ;  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
officer. — Military  Honours,  are  salutations  to  crowned 
heads  and  officers  of  rank,  by  dropping  colours  nnd  standards, 
officers  saluting,  bands  playing,  artillery  discharging  sal- 
voes, etc.  1855  TROI.LOPE  Warden  xi,  She  capitulated,  or 
rather  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

6.  //.  Special  distinction  gained,  in  a  University 
or  other  examination,  for  proficiency  in  scholarship 
beyond  that  required  to  pass  the  examination. 

1784  V.  KNOX  Ess.  in  C.  Wordsw.  Sckol.  Acad.  232  If  he 
aspires  at  higher  honours.  1790  GOOCH  Ibid.  321  Peacock 
kt-pt  a  very  capital  Act  indeed,  and  had  a  very  splendid 
H.jn^r.  1802  6  Cox  AVtW/.  Oxford  49  Several  shy  men  of  j 
first-rate  scholarship  shrunk  from  '  challenging  the  Honours  ' 
•  as  the  phrase  was),  a  1819  Oxford  Spy(t&.  4)  xxi,  A  man, 
who  gains  the  highest  honours.  1846  InPCuLLOCB  Ace.  Brit. 
Empire  (1854)  II.  341  A  private  tutor's  fee,  an  expense  which 
is  seldom  incurred  except  by  those  who  are  preparing  for 
honours.  1847  JAMES  Lonrict\,  You  had  taken  high  honours 
at  this  university.  1856  LEVER  Martins  of  Cro  M.  86  There 
were  clever  men  reading  for  honours.  1880  TROI.LOPF, 
Dnke'sChildr.  I.  iii.  33  He.  .had  gone  out  in  honours,  haying 
been  a  second  class  man.  1883  \  title}  The  Honours  Register 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  Record  of  University 
Honours  and  Distinctions. 

6.  A  person,  thing,  action,  or  attribute  that  confers 
honour  ;  a  source  or  cause  of  honour ;  one  who  or 
that  which  does  honour  or  credit  (to). 

{a  1330  (Vw^/473  It  hadde  be  more  honour  to  b^e,  For  sohe 
to  babbe  i-smite  me.  c  1450  Merlin  580  So  that  it  myght  be 
savacion  to  theire  soules  . .  and  honour  to  theire  bodye^.J 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  i.  (Arb.)  62  Erasmus  the  honor  of 
learning  of  all  oure  time.  1611  TOURNEUR  Ath,  Trag.  i.  i. 
Wks.  1878  I.  9  Nephew,  you  are  the  honour  of  our  bloud. 
1798  FERRIAR  Ilia  sir.  Sieme  vi.  176  It  is  an  honour  to  think 
like  great  men.  1894  IAN  MACLAREN  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
vn.  ii.  265  You  are  an  honour  to  our  profession. 

b.  (Usually  in  pi.)  An  adjunct  or  part  of  any- 
thing which  gives  it  distinction ;  a  decoration, 
adornment,  ornament,  (poetic?) 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  I'lII,  in.  ii.  354  He.  .beares  his  blush- 
ing Honors  thicke  vpon  him.  1625  FLETCHER  Noble  Gent. 
v.  Wks.  (Rlldg.)  II.  278/2  With  the  whisking  of  my  sword 
about,  I  take  thy  honours  off.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xi.  235 
The  autumn.  .The  leafy  honours  scattering  on  the  ground. 
Ibid.  xvin.  182  He  shook  the  graceful  honours  of  his  head. 
1784  COWPKR  Task  I.  321  The  woods,  in  scarlet  honors 
bright. 

7.  Law.   A   seigniory    of  several   manors    held 
under  one  baron  or  lord  paramount. 

1439  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  16/1  Tenauntz  of  oure  Lorde  the 
K-yngc,  as  of  his  Castell  and  Honure  of  Tutbury,  parcel!  of 
his  Duchie  of  Lancaster.     1523  FITZHF.RB.  Sttrv.  x,  (1539)  15 
The  lorde  of  the  honour  or  manour.      1641   Tennes  de  la    \ 
Ley,  Honour  . .  is  used  specially  for  the  most  noble  sort  of    I 
Lordships,  whereof  other  inferiour  Lordships  or  Manors  doe     , 
depend    by  performance   of  customes  and  services.     1655    i 
DIGGES  Compl.  Ambass.  17  Given  under  our  signet  at  our    ! 
Honour  of  Hampton  Court.     1708  Lond,  Ga~.  No.  4424/4    I 
The    Humble   Address   of   the    Honour  and    Borough    of    I 
Cockermouth,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland.    1845  STEPHEN 
Comm.  Laws  Eng.  (1874)  I.  215  If  several  of  these  manors    i 
were  held.. under  one  great  baron  or  lord  paramount,  his    ! 
seigniory  over  them  was  termed  an  Jionor. 

8.  a.   Cards.  (Chiefly  //.)    In  Whist,  The  four    ! 
highest  trumps  (ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave) :  the    j 
relative  proportion  in  which  they  are  held  by  the    , 
two  sides  being  an  element  in  counting  the  points 
in  some  forms  of  the  game:  cf.  CAN  YOU;  EASY  a.  1 8. 
In  Ombre  and  Quadrille,  The  aces  of  spades  and 
clubs,  and  the  lowest  card  of  the  trump  suit. 

1674  COTTON  Cowpt.Gamester  x.  (1680)  82  The  four  Honours 
are  the  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  259  We  cast  in,  and  ..  I  had  all  four  Honours 
the  first  time.  1778  C.  JONES  HoyWs  Games  /«//?-.  47  It 
being  5  to  4  that  your  Partner  has  an  Honour  in  that  Suit. 
11839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  63  Well— four  by  honours, 
and  the  trick  !  1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ombre  12  The  Ace  of 
Clubs  called  Basto  both  in  English  and  Spanish,  is  the 
Third  Honour  even  though  another  suit  may  be  trumps. 
Ibid.  14  The  Matadores  when  united  in  the  same  hand  may 
be  called  Honours.  1896  MAITLAND  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
Oct.  643  The  honours  were  divided;  but  the  state,  as  by 
this  time  its  habit  was,  took  the  odd  trick. 
b.  Golf.  (See  quot.) 

1896  PARK  Game  of  Golf  §  This  privilege  of  playing  first 
from  the  Tee  is  called  '  the  honour  '. 

9.  Phrases,  a.  Comrn.  For  (the)  honour  (of ...}-. 
said  of  the  acceptance  or  payment  of  a   bill  of 
exchange  (which  has  been  refused  by  the  drawee 
and  duly  protested)  by  a  third  party,  with  the  object 
of  preserving  the  mercantile  honour  or  credit  of  the 
drawer  or  indorser.     Act  of  honour,  an  instrument 
drawn  by  a  notary  public  by  which  such  payment 
or  acceptance  is  formally  agreed  upon. 

1832-52  McCuu.ocH \Commerc.  Diet.  583  When  the  drawee 
refuses  to  accept  [a  bill  of  exchange],  any  third  party,  after 
protesting,  may  accept  for  the  honour  of  the  bill  generally, 
or  for  the  drawee,  or  for  the  indorser.  1882  Act  45  <$•  46 
I 'iit.  c.  61  §  65  Where  an  acceptance  for  honour  does  not 
expressly  state  for  whose  honour  it  is  made,  it  is  deemed  to 

i  ceptance  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer. 
b.  In  honour',  in  allegiance  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  are  imperative  in  one's  position,  or  to 
some  conventional  standard  of  conduct  ;see  2)  ;  as 
a  moral  bounden  duty  :  sometimes  implying  that 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  (cf.  debt  of ' honour^. 

1507  SHAKS.  Lover's  Com  pi.  150  Finding  myself  in  honour 
so  forbid.  1654  lr-  Scutiery's  Curia  Pol.  40  His  Master 
esteemed  himselfe  obliged  in  honour  to  requite  the  injury. 
1738  Swirr  rot.  Cowcrsat.  xxxvi,  Young  Ladies  under 
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twenty,  .being  in  Honour  obliged  to  blush.  1883  W'hartovts 
Lain  Ltx.  -(38/2  Honorary  Trustees,  .are  bound,  in  honour 
only,  to  decide  on  the  most  proper  and  prudential  course. 

C.  In  honotir  of  (t  in  or  to  the  honotir  of,  in 
honour  to'- :  a>  an  expression  of  respect  or  reverence 
for  ;  for  the  sake  of  honouring ;  in  celebration  of. 

c  1300  St.  Margaret'-  279  If  eni  man  in  honour  of  me  eni 
chapel  dofr  rere.  c  1385  CHAUCER  /..  G.  II'.  Prol.  81  Ye  see 
I  do  yt  in  the  honour  Of  love.  1526  Pilgr.  I'trf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  i  Diuyded  in  to  thre  bokes,  in  the  honour  of  the 
Trinite.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  834  The  Divel. . 
in  honour  of  whom  they  sacrifice  their  Captive^.  1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr.  (1646)  t.  37  A  goodly  Temple  erected  to  the 
honor  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  1788  CLARA  REFYF.  Exiles 
II.  158  To.  .keep  every  thing  in  good  repair,  in  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  benefactors.  1857  HALL  C'Aist 
Christian  x,  1  believe  this  rout  to-night  is  expressly  in 
honour  of  the  event. 

d.  On  or  upon  ones  honour  :  a  phrase  by  which 
the  speaker  stakes  his  personal  title  to  credit  and 
estimation   on  the   truth  of  his  statement ;    used 
formally  by  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their 
judicial  capacity;  hence,  an  expression  of  strong 
assurance:  cf.  2  b.      To  be  upon  (his)  honour,  to 
put  a  person  upon  his  honour,  i.e.  under  honour- 
able obligation. 

a  1460  Gregory's  Chron.  in  Hist.  Coif.  Land.  Cit.  (Camden) 
1 1 9  The  for  sayde  captaynys  have  sworne  a-pon  hyr  honowre 
that  [etc.].  1485  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  288'!  Yee  shall  swere, 
that  [etc.],  .upon  youre  Honour  and  Worship.  1548  HALL 
(  /mv/.,  Hen.  IV  17  Assuryng  hym  on  his  nonour  that  if 
[etc.].  1656-7  Burton's  Diary  jo  Jan.  (1828)  I.  335 
Promising,  upon  her  honour,  to  return  within  six  weeks. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Coium.  \.  xii.  (1800)  402  A  peer  sitting 
in  judgment,  gives  not  his  verdict  upon  oath,  like  an 
ordinary*  juryman,  but  upon  his  honour  :  he  answers  also  to 
bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honour.  1856  BOUVIER  Laiv 
Diet.  I.  589  In  courts  of  equity,  peers,  peeresses  and  lords 
of  parliament,  answer  on  their  honor  only.  i86s  THACKERAY 
U'ks.  (1872)  X.  194  This  I  declare  upon  my  honour.  Mod. 
They  were  upon  iheir  honour  not  to  tell. 

e.  To  do  honour  to  :  (a)  to  treat  with  honour, 
show  or  pay  due  respect  to,  confer  honour  upon,  to 
honour  ;   (b)  to  do  credit  to,  bring  respect  to. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  Metiit.  1131  We  onely  hym  banke  and 
do  hym  onoure.  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  4659  Agamynon  . .  To 
Diana  full  derely  did  his  honowre.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.) 
531  Thow  doost  thy  selfe  lytil  honour,  For  to  suffyre  thy 
sone  by  slawe.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'  75  To  se  his 
estate  and  dooe  hym  honor,  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air(idgy) 
189  His  late  Majesty,  .doing  me  one  day  the  honour  to 
discourse  about  several  marine  observations.  1738  SWIFT 
Pol.  Convmat.  Ixxxii,  Mr.  Colly  Cibber,  who  does  too 
much  Honour  to  the  Laurel  Crown  he  deservedly  wears. 
1898  E.  E.  HALE  in  Chr.  World  19  May  7/4  He  did  me  the 
honour  to  say  that  this  was  precisely  true. 

f.  To  do  the  honours,  last  honotirs,  etc. :    see 
5  c,  d. 

g.  Honour  bright  (colloq.) :  used  as  a  protesta- 
tion of  (or  interrogatively  as  an  appeal  to)  one's 
honour  or  sincerity. 

1819  MOORE  Torn  Crib  36  (Farmer  At  morning  meet,  and 
—honour  bright.— Agree  to  share  the  blunt  and  tatters. 
1840  DICKENS  Karn.  Ritdge  viii,  '  I  do1,  said  the  'prentice, 
•  Honour  bright.  No  chaff,  you  know  '.  1852  GF.O.  ELIOT 
in  Cross  Life  (1885)  I.  293  Is  it  not  so,  honour  bright?  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  vii.  Wks.  i  Bohn  '11-52  The  phrase  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people  is  '  honour-bright ',  and  their  vulgar 
praise  '  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond '. 

h.  Code  or  law  of  honour:  the  set  of  rules  and 
customs  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  some 
particular  class  of  persons  according  to  a  conven- 
tional standard  of  honour:  see  2. 

1785  PALF.Y  Mar.  Philos.  i.  ii.  (1830!  2  The  Law  of  Honour 
is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another^; 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  1843  LEVF.R  J.  liinton  xviii. 
(1878)  126  They  know  how  imperative  is  the  code  of  honour 
as  regards  a  bet.  1887  FOWI.FR  Princ.  Mar.  n.  iv.  Similarly, 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  bankers  are  said  to  have  a  code 
of  honour,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  observe 
certain  rules  of  professional  etiquette. 

i.  Court  of  honour  :  a  court  or  tribunal  for  deter- 
mining questions  concerning  the  laws  or  principles 
of  honour,  as  the  courts  of  chivalry  which  formerly 
existed  in  Europe. 

1687  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  413  His  majestic 
haveing  required  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  marshal!  of 
England,  to  hold  . .  a  court  of  honour,  his  grace  hatli 
appointed  the  5th  of  Octob.  next  to  keep  it.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Caiiiin,  III.  vii.  (1800)  104  This  court  of  chivalry  .. 
As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  such  as 
are  aggrieved  in  that  point.  1801  Mtd.  Jin!.  V.  4  Your 
valuable  Journal  serves,  among  other  useful  purposes,  as  a 
Court  of  Honour,  to  which  any  Member  of  the  Faculty 
may  appeal,  respecting  die  misconduct  of  another. 

For  other  phrnses,  as  AFFAIR,  BED,  DEBT,  LEGION, 
MAID,  Pi  UNI,  \VoitD  of  honour,  etc.,  see  these  words. 

10.  Comb. .  as  honour-giver,  -seeker ;  honour-fired, 
-ftamd,  -giving,  -wing,  -splitted,  -thirsty,  -worthy 
adjs. ;  also  honour-court,  a  court  held  within  an 
honour  or  seigniory  (sense  7)  ;  honour-man  (also 
honours-man},  one  who  has  taken,  or  is  studying 
for,  academical  honours  (sense  5  e  ;  honour-point 
(Ifcr.^,  the  point  just  above  the  (ess-point  of  an 
escutcheon  ;  honour-policy  :  see  quot. 

1670  BLOI  '••  i    Honor  Courts,  are  Coun 

uittiiri  the  Honors  .ifores:iid.     1611  SHAKS.  ll'ttit.   /'.  n.  i. 
.•w'd.    1595  —  7;»/m  i.  i.  53 The  'Honor- 
giuing'band  Of  Cordelion.     1880  It  repre- 
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sents  to  the  "honour-man,  whose  attainments  are  not 
classical,  the  goal  of  his  studies  in  tiiat  direction.  1891 
Daily  fftwi  26  Sept.  7/5  A  Cambridge  honoursman  will 
..read  with  pupil*.  1610  (JriLLiM  Heraldry  \.  vii.  (1660)41 
The  *Honour  Point.  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  \.  i.  2  The 
middle  point  of  an  escotcheon  is  called  the  Honour-point 
1895  SIR  W.  R.  KENNEDY  in  La-w  Times  Rep,  I, XX 1 1. 
861  i  All  these  'disbursements'  policies  were  p.  p.  i.  or 
'  *honour  '  policies — policies,  that  is  to  say,  wherein  it  U-.L 
stipulated  that  the  policy  should  be  deemed  sufficient  proof 
of  interest.  (11871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  v,  (1876)  141  Aris- 
totle ndmits  (into  his  catalogue  of  pleasurable  pursuits)  the 
life  of  the  "honour-seeker.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  vi.  (1590^ 
486*Honour-thirstie  minds.  1535  COVKKDALE^M^  3  Child, 
22  That  thou  only  art  the  Lorde  God,  &  *honoure  worthy 
thoro'.v  out  all  the  worlde.  1609  J.  RAWUNSON  Fishermen 
Fishers  of  Men  Ep.  Ded.,  Your  most  honoured  and  honour- 
worthy  Father. 

Honour,  honor  O'nai),  v.  Forms :  3-4 
onure(u,  honure(n,  onoure(n,  3-6  honoure, 
honore,  (honire  ,4-5  oner,  5  honnoure,  honor, 
(pa.  t.  honret),  5-6  honowre,  4-  honour,  6- 
honor.  See  also  AXOURE,  an  early  by-form,  [a. 
OF.  (K}onorer,  -urer,  -oarer,  etc.  (mod.F.  honored) 
=  Pr.  honorar,  (h,onrar,  Sp.  honrar,  It.  onorare 
:— L,  honordre,  f.  honor-em,  HONOUR.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  do  honour  to,  pay  worthy  respect 
to  (by  some  outward  action)  ;  to  worship,  perform 
one's  devotions  to  ;  to  do  obeisance  or  homage  to ; 
to  celebrate.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  2  or  3.) 

r  1290  Beket  2423  in  S.  En?.  Leg.  I.  176  For-to  honour! 
HS  ho!i  man  here  cam  folk  i-nov^.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2709 
Bot  an  rtllan  he  homred  o  baa.  c  1300  St.  Margarete  82 
Such  a  frU  god  to  onoure.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxiv.  26  The 
man  bowide  hym  silf  and  onouryde  [1388  w  >rschipide ; 
Vulg.  ado>-arij\  the  Lord.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  vi.  105  To 
be  kirke  gan  ich  go  god  to  honourie.  c  1400  Destr,  Troy 
3001  pere  honestly  sho  offert,  honour!  hir  goddes.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  201  They  do  honour  the 
Sonne,  Mone,  and  Sterres.  1593  SHAKS.  I'en.  fy  Ad.  Ded., 
Till  I  haue  honoured  you  with  some  grauer  labour.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  458  Heere  also  they  beginne  to 
honor  the  Crosse.  1697  DRYDEN  l-'irg.  Georg.  iv.  544  They 
..honour  with  full  Bowls  their  friendly  Guest. 
b.  To  address  with  '  your  honour',  nonce-use. 

1726  Adv.  Ca.pt.  R.  Boyle  25  To  convince  your  Honour 
of  the  Truth  (for  I  honour'd  him  much)  here's  the  Letter. 

2.  To  hold  in  honour,  respect  highly;  to  reverence, 
worship  ;  to  regard  or  treat  with  honour  or  respect. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14336  (Cott.)  Honurd  be  bou  fader,  euer 
and  oft,  Wit  angels  bine  bar  vp  oloft.  ^1300  Ibid.  25230 
tCott.  Galba)  pat  we  tak  neuer  \>\  name  in  vayn.  .hot  honore 
it  als  es  worthy.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xx.  12  Honour  thi 
fader  and  thi  moder.  c  1440  York  Nyst.  xx.  147  To 
honnoure  god  ouere  all  thing.  1538  STARKEY  England 
i.  iv.  139  Only  for  theyr  vertue  they  [priests]  schold  be 
honowryd.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Matrimony^ 
Wilt  thou  lone  her,  coumforte  her,  honor,  and  kepe  her  in 
sickenesse  and  in  health?  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  13 
Honor  gray  heares.  1651  HOBBES  LeviatJi.  i.  x.  43  To 
honour  those  another  honours,  is  to  Honour  him.  1713 
STEELE  Englishm.  No.  4.  26  There  is  no  Man  whom  I  so 
highly  honour  as  the  Merchant.  1743  J.  MORRIS  Serin,  vii. 
205  We  should  love  and  honor  our  parents,  a  1873  LYTTON 
Paitsanias  35  Yes,  I  honour  Sparta,  but  I  love  Athens. 

3.  To  confer  honour  or  dignity  upon  ;  to  do  honour 
or  credit  to  ;  to  grace. 

121340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxiv.  2  J>ai  sail  be  honurd  with 
aungels.  1382  WYCLIF  Esthcr\'\.  9  Thus  shal  ben  honoured, 
whom  euere  the  king  wile  honoure.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
12944  pan  honered  hym  bat  od  kyng  with  ordur  of  knight. 
1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I '.  m.  ii.  214  Our  feast  shall  be  much 
honored  in  your  marriage.  1602  —  Ham.  i.  iv.  16  It  is  a 
Custome  More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  then  the  obseruance. 
1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \zth  Rep.  Hist.  HISS.  Contm.  App. 
v.  36,  I  beg  to  know  if  your  Lordship  intends  to  honour  my 
poore  house  with  being  heere.  1730  PULTENF.Y  Let.  to 
Swift  9  Feb.  S.'s  Lett.  1766  II.  121  None  gave  me  greater 
pleasure,  than  the  kind  letter  you  honoured  me  with.  1756-7 
tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  413  Such  persons.. as  he 
honours  with  the  title  of  Excellency.  1838  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xliii.  V.  291  Charidemus.  .had  been  honoured  with  a 
crown,  and  other  marks  of  popular  favour.  1859  MAX 
MULLER  Chips  (1885)  III.  iv.  76  A  nation  honours  herself 
by  honouring  her  sons. 

fb.  To  decorate,  adorn,  ornament,  embellish. 
[Cf.  ANOUUE.]  Obs. 

1528  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886*  I.  486  The  new 
churche.  .which  I  have  honored  att  myne  owne  propre 
costes  and  charge.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  83 
The  continuance  of  this  Daphnaean  grove,  honored  with 
Buildings  and  spectacles. 

4.  Comm.  To  accept  or  pay  (a  bill  of  exchange, 
etc.)  when  due.     Also^^. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To  Honour  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
(among  Bankers),  to  pay  it  in  due  time.  1709  STEEI.F,  Tatter 
No.  57  F  2  They  jest  by  the  Pound,  and  make  Answers  as 
they  honour  Bills.  1779  FRANKLIN  /-.-/^.Wks.  1889  VI.  444, 
I  shall  pay  it  all  in  honoring  their  drafts  and  supporting 
their  credit.  1809  R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  19  The 
utmost  punctuality  should  be  observed  in  honouring  Bills. 
1838  D.  TERROI.D  Mt?n  oj  Character  I.  ix.  109  'With  great 
pleasure  —and  Saffron  honoured  a  challenge  to  wine.  1859 
THACKERAY  Virgin,  xxi,  Nature  has  written  a  letter  of 
credit  upon  some  men's  faces,  which  is  honoured  almost 
wherever  presented. 

Konourability,  honor-  fcnar&bi'Hti).  rare. 
In  5  honourablyte,  honurabilite.  [a.  OF. 

honorablele  \  3th  c.)  from  honorable  \  subseq.  con- 
formed in  Fr.  and  Eng.  to  the  ordinary  type  of 
sbs.  from  L.  -bilitas  :  see  -ABILITY.]  The  quality 
of  being  honourable,  honourableness ;  pi.  things 
that  rue  honourable,  honours. 
V. 
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^1400  tr.  SeoYta  Sfcrtt.,  Gtn:  Lords!,.  (K.K.T.  S.)  103 
pat  he  be  of  greet  corage  yn  purpos,  and  louynge  honura- 
bilite. Ibid.  107  Wys  and  willynge,  honourablyte  vnder- 
stondynge,  lele,  and  eschewand  ober  Heand  all  velanye  and 
bl. ime.  1708  lubtlais  117371  V.  2  <i  What  tho' 

Honorabilities  it  offers.  1895  Pall  .I/.*//  Mli^.  VII.  272 
To  appreciate  Lowe's,  .'profound  honourability ',  as  Dr. 
Richard  Congreve  calK  it. 

Honourable,  honorable  umarab'l),  a.  (s6., 
Gdv^]  Also  4-6  onour-,  oner-,  honur-,  honer-, 
honner-, -abil;l, -abyll.  [a. OF.  honorable,  homir- 
abJe  =  Pr.,  Sp.  honorable,  It.  onorabile  ;  ad.  L.  hono- 
rabil-is,  f.  honvrare  to  Hoxouit :  see  -BLE.] 

1.  Worthy  of  being  honoured  ;  entitled  to  honour, 
respect,  esteem,  or  reverence,     a.  Of  persons. 

11340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  viii.  6  He  [Crist]  is  honurabile 
till  all.  1382  WYCUF  Dun.  xiii.  4  [Susanna  4]  Jewis  camen 
to  gidre  to  hym,  for  that  he  was  more  honorable  of  alle. 
^'397  CHAITCKH  Lack  Stedf.  22  O  prince  desire  for  to  beo 
honourable.  1540  HYRDE  tr.  V fat's*  Instr.  Chr.  ll\>»i.  \. 
vi.  (R.),  Three  thinges  made  Pallas  honorable;  virginitie, 
strength,  and  wisedome.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  Ptrc.  11590) 
13  Men.  .honorable,  .for  their  caljing.  a  1673  SWINNOCK  in 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6  The  ancientest,  the 
honourablest  house  of  the  creation.  1675  tr.  Afackitivetli's 
Prince  vi.  (1883)  41  They  remain,  .honourable  and  happy. 
b.  Of  things. 

1390  COWER  Conf.  III.  225  His  name  is  good  and  honour- 
able. ^1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystitaus  Theat.  World  Rv, 
Who  ..  hath  made  y  most  honorablest  members  to  sight, 
and  the  foule  ..  placed  out  of  sight.  « 1619  FOTHF.RBV 
Atheom.  \\.  xiv.  §  i  (1622)  354  The  very  name  of  Philosophic, 
is  both  honourable,  and  holy.  1631  High  Commission  Cases 
(Camden)  233  There  is  noe  tyme  fitter  for  it  then  this 
honourable  day  [the  Saboth  day].  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Con- 
t'crsat.  83  Marriage  is  honourable,  but  House-keeping  is 
a  Shrew.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  73  The  soul  which 
came  from  heaven  is  more  honourable  than  the  body  which 
is  earth-born. 

fc.  Respectable  in  quality  or  amount;  consider- 
able ;  decent.   Obs. 

ci33o  R.  BRC:NNE  Chron.  (:8io)  324  pei  wllde  biseke 
Edward  pat  he  mot  him  3elde  tille  him  in  a  forward  pat 
were  honorable  to  kepe  wod  or  beste.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  327  Monsieur  the  nice,  That  when  he  plaies  at 
Tables,  chides  the  Dice  In  honorable  tearmes.  1590  SIR  J. 
SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  ^b,  To  reduce  all  the  great  and 
honorable  bands  aforesaid,  into  little  bands  of  150  or  200. 
1666  EVELYN  Diary  24  May,  Dined  with  Lord  Cornbury. . 
who  kept  a  very  honorable  table. 

2.  Holding  a  position  of  honour ;  of  distinguished 
rank  ;  noble,  illustrious. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxviti.  27  He  honorabilest  of 
all  and  highe  biforc  kyngis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3973 
Ecuba,  the  onest  &  onerable  qwene.  14. .  tr.  Alain  Char- 
tier^  s  Quadril.  (MS.  Univ.  Coll.  85)  i  The  right  honeurable 
magnificence  of  nobles.  £-1450  St.  Cutkbert  (Surtees)  2609 
Eliled,  bat  honorabil  abbas.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1883}  13 
Manye  of  them  far  more  honorable  part  of  kin  then  his 
mothers  side.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  /*.  in.  iv.  70  Tell  quaint 
lyes  How  honourable  Ladies  sought  my  loue.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  61  This  man,  named  Edward 
Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honorable  family. 

b.  Applied  as   an  official  or  courtesy  title   of 
honour  or  distinction. 

The  prefix  'Honourable'  (Hon.)  is  given  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  peers  below  the  rank  of  Marquess,  to  all 
present  or  past  Maids  of  Honour,  all  Justices  of  the  High 
Court  (not  being  Lords  Justices  nor  Lords  of  Appeal),  to 
Lords  of  Session,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  (during 
office),  and  especially  to  members  of  Governments  or  of 
Executive  Councils  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  (Whitaker 
Titled  Persons.)  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  given  to  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  State  legislatures,  to  judges, 
justices,  etc.  fftmeurablt  is  also  applied  to  the  House  of 
Commons  collectively;  'honourable  member 'or 'gentleman' 
is  applied  to  members  individually ;  also  formerly  to  the 
East  India  Company,  etc. 

Most  Honourable  is  applied  to  Marquesses;  also  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  H.M.  Privy  Council  (collectively^. 

Right  Honourable  is  applied  to  peers  below  the  rank  of 
Marquess,  to  Privy  Councillors,  and  to  certain  civil  function- 
aries,  as  the  Lord-Mayors  of  London,  and  some  other  cities, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh ;  sometimes,  also,  in  courtesy, 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peers  holding  courtesy  titles. 
(See  further,  Whitaker  Titled  Persons  (1898)  44.) 

a  1450  Pastw  Lett.  NTo.  75  I.  96  To  my  right  honorabull 
and  right  worshipful  Lord,  my  Lord  Viscont  Beaument. 


ana  rigm  wursnipiui  ijoru,  my  A,UIU 
ciioo  Ibid.  No.  918  III.  364  Onerabyll  and  well  be  lovyd 
Knythe.     1338  STABKEV  H'ill  in  Lett.  (1878)  8  note.  Item  I 
geve  to  the  veray  honnerable  and  my  singulier  good  lorde, .  - •• 
lorde  Montague.    1538  in  Ellis   Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.   II. 
Mooste  humbly  besechith  your  honorable  Lordsmp.     I; 


my 

ivioosie  numuiy  (jescuimu  yuui  jiumji«ui«.  u-j.^.^...t-.  -I5**3 
STUBBES  -4«oA  ^*KS.  n.  (1882)  8  Hir  royall  Maiestie  and  hir 
most  honorable Councel.  1593  SHAKS.  I'en.  frAd.  Ded.,  Jo 
the  Right  Honorable  Henrie  Wriothedey,  Earle  of  South- 
ampton, and  Baron  of  Titchfield.  1613  T.  RVVES  m  Ellis 
Orix  Lett.  Ser.  ill.  IV.  172  Honourable  Sir,  Yow  have  beene 
pleased.  1643  Let.  from  frisk  Council  28  Oct.  in  Clarendon 
Hist.  Rct.vil.  §  344  Toour  very  good  lord,  the  lord  Speaker 
of  the  right  honourable  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament  . . 
and  to  our  very  loving  friend,  William  Lenthall,  esq., 
Speaker  of  the  honourable  Commons  House  in  Parliament. 
1674  GREW  Annt.  Plants,  Left.  Mixture  I.  iv  (1682)  229 
Agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle. 
,698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  Mia  f,  /'.  38  In  pay  for  the  Honour- 
able  Fast  India  Company.  1709  POPE  Aw.  Cnt. _s88  Fear 
most  to  tax  an  Honourable  fool,  Whose  right  n  is.  un- 
censur'd,  to  be  dull.  1717  P°rE,  etc.  Art  ej  Si*in*g™ 
The  honourable  the  directors  of  the  academy.  1744  l««W 
A  Treaty  Held  in  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  Pennsy 
the  Honourable  the  I.ieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province, 
and  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for  the  Provinces 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
,,,.„,  Moore  Life  (1825) 

xi.  I.  508  An  Honourable  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now.  I  I 
lieve  near  me.  . .  that  I  '•  entleman  has  told  you 


HONOURABLY. 

that  [etc],     1817   Part.   Deh.  731    The   Chancellor   of  the 

Exchequer  expressed  his  anxiety  to  consult  the  wishes  of 

honourable   gentlemen   on    the  subject.     1820   in    BischofT 

i    9  Your  petitioners  humbly  pray 

that  they  may  be  heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  your 
Honourable  House.  1872-6  Vovu:  &  STEVENSON  Milit. 
Diet.  (ed.  j1,  Honnurable  Artillery  Company,  a  volunteer 
force  and  the  oldest  military  body  in  England. 

3.  Of  things :  Characterized  by  or  accompanied 
with  honour  ;  bringing  or  fraught  with  honour  to 
the  possessor. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  109  (Camb.  MS.)  Many 
oothre  folk  ban  bowht  honourable  renoun  of  this  world  by 
the  prys  of  the  gloryous  cleth.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  V/f/, 
c.  48  The  castell  of  Douer  . .  is.  .a  very  honorable  strong  & 
defencible  fortresse.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  51  It  ii 
more  honorable  to  bee  praised  of  his  enemies  then  to  be 
extolled  of  his  frendes.  1581  SAVII.E  Tacitus'  Hist.  \. 
Ixxxvil  (1591)  50  Good  hope  of  honourabler  seruice  here- 
after. 1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent,  in.  i.  64  Sure  the  Match 
Were  rich  and  honourable.  1642  MILTON  Af-ol.  Smect. 
(1851)  270  A  composition  and  patterne  of  the  best  and 
honourablest  things.  1839  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  VI.  27  Areo- 
pagus . .  deprived  ^Eschines  of  his  honourable  office. 
b.  Consistent  with  honour  or  reputation. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  232  The  Frenche  kynge  . . 
offered  me . .  bothe  honorable  and  honest  overtures  of  peace. 
1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  ^Yo.v/A  l-'.romena  186  Toyeeld  it  up 
upon  honorable  conditions.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in. 
176  Such  is  the  Love  of  Praise,  an  Honourable  Thirst.  1791 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  i,  And  withheld  him  from 
honourable  retreat  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power.  1829 
LYTTON  Devcrenx  \\.  iv,  Let  us  effect  an  honourable  peace. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  149  To  capitulate  on 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms. 

4.  Showing  or  doing  honour ;  honouring. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter^  Cant.  508  Trouth  and  luf  ..  hild 
apostils  and  haly  men  as  honurabil  clathynge.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  208  He  wolde  an  honourable  feste  Make,  c  1500 
Doctr.  Gd.  Servaunts  in  Anc.  Poet,  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.)  4 
Seruauntes  ought  to  be  honourable . .  To  all  men  seruysable. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  252  She  made  him  honourable 
chere.  a  1592  H.  SMITH  f^fc*.  (1866-7)  1.441  There  be  many 
names  of  honour,  but  this  is  the  honourablest  name.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  i.  i.  29  An  honourable  conduct  let  him  haue. 
1743  PocpcKE  Descr.  East  I.  57  The  Cashif ..  shew'd  me 
great  civility  ;  which  was  more  honourable  than  if  I  had 
placed  myself  lower  at  the  table.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
Advt.,  An  honourable  monument  to  his  memory. 

5.  Characterized  by  principles  of  honour,  probity, 
or  rectitude ;  upright,  honest :  the  reverse  of  base. 

a.  Of  persons. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  in.  H.  87-8  For  Brutus  is  an  Honour- 
able man,  So  are  they  all ;  all  Honourable  men.  1601  — 
All's  Well  v.  iii.  239  So  please  your  Maiesty,  my  master 
hath  bin  an  honourable  Gentleman.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc. 
738  A  wretch,  whom., The  world  accounts  an  honourable 
man.  1838  JAMES  Robber  iv,  I  have  always  found  you 
honourable  and  generous. 
b.  Of  things. 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jill.  n.  ii.  143  If  that  thy  bent  of 
Loue  be  Honourable,  Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word 
to  morrow.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  II.  v,  iii.  §  15.  442 
This  was  thought  the  best,  and  most  honourable  course. 
1769  yttnius  Lett.  xxxv.  157  On  your  part  we  are  satisfied 
that  everything  was  honourable  and  sincere.  1825  LYTTON 
Zicci  24  Honourable  and  generous  love  may  even  now 
work  out  your  happiness. 

B.  $b.  a.  An  honourable  or  distinguished  person. 

b.  One  who  has  the  title  of  Honourable.    So  right 
honourable,   (colhq.} 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6708  Ector  full  onestly  bat  onerable 
banket.  1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  \.  xiii,  Tat.  Won't 
a  baronet's  lady  pass?  Scan.  No,  nothing  under  a  right 
I  honourable.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Movrtray  Fain.  L  .229 
My  poor  brain,  .never  can  remember  all  the  forms  required 
by  your  Honourables  and  Right  Honourables.  1880 
WARREN  Book-plates  viii.  95  Six  bear  courtesy  titles  or  are 
Honourables. 

Hence  Honourable  v.  trans.,  t  («)  to  honour; 
(/>'  to  address  with  the  title  'Honourable'. 

1455  Paston  Lett.  No.  239  I.  328  Plese  it  your  hyglie 
Majeste.  .tobehonorabled  and  worsshepyt  as  most  ryghtfful 
Kyng  and  cure  governour.  1877  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II. 
viii.  220  It  is  altogether  a  bore  to  be  honorabled  at  every  turn, 
f  C.  adv.  Honourably.  Obs.  rare.  [Pern,  only 
misprints.] 

1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  123  Widow  goe  you  along  : 
Lords  vse  her  honourable.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  71, 
1  have  not  done  lesse  honorable. 

Ho'nourableness,  honor-,  [f.  prec.  adj.  + 
-Nh.ss.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  honourable 
(in  various  senses :  see  the  adj.). 

I5S3  T-  WILSON  Rhet.  11580)  ^5  Fortitude.  .Of  this  vertue 
there  are  fower  braunches,  Honourablenesse,  Stoutnesse. 


ness  of  my  intentions  to  your  dear  self.  187*  Cassftfs  Mag. 
n  Jan  309  The  payment  and  receipt  of  wages,  so  far  from 
detracting  from  the  honourableness  of  the  relation,  places 
both  master  an<  •  ^  footing  of  plain  justice. 

Ho'nourableship.  nonce-wd.  The  rank  of 
one  who  has  the  title  'Honourable';  used  with 
pots.  pron.  as  a  mock  title. 

1825   KNAPP  &   BALDW.  Ne-.^ate   Cal.    IV.  290/1    To  t>e 

led    by    their    Honourableships.      1859  7 aits   Maf. 

XXVI.  36  The  Honourable  takes  the  lead  of  course  in 
deference  to  his  honorableship. 

Honourably,  honorably  (^narftbli),  adv. 
[f.  as  prec. +  -LY-.]  In  an  honourable  manner; 
with  honour  or  respect ;  consistently  with  honour; 
creditably,  reputably  :  see  the  adj. 


HONOURED. 

1303  R.  BR;  SSE  Handl.  Synnt  10594  Onourablye  he  dyd 
hyt  graue  Yn  hys  cherche.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  XIL  155 
Clcrkes  ..  comen  ..And  deden  her  homage  honourablely  to 
hym.  a  1400  Rtlig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  AfS.  15  To  lyffe 
pcrfitly.  .fcrat  es  to  lyffe  honourabilly  mekely  and  lufe-somly. 
1588  SHAKS.  /-.  L.  /..  v.  ii.  448  The  Noble  Loru 
honorably  doth  vphold  his  word.  <i  1619  Hi  AI.M.  &  FL. 
Valentin,  iv.  iv,  When  I  am  dead  speak  honourably  of  me. 
1710  in  C.  Wordsw.  Sc  hoi.  Acad.  305  He  took  his  degree 
very  honourably,  and  I  believe  will  have  an  optimt.  1780 
BURKE  S/.  '  ^"i:-.  HI.  355,  I  had 

served  the  city  of  Bristol  honourably.  1882  FROUDE  Short 
Stud.  (1883)  IV.  v.  339  The  fitting  and  peaceful  close  of  a 
life  honourably  spent. 

Honoured,  honored  .>-nwd),  ///.  a.     [f. 

HoNOL'B  v.  +  -ED1.]  Held  in  honour,  highly 
respected  ;  dignified  ;  celebrated :  see  the  verb. 

1601  SHAKS.  Airs  JfW/i.  iii.  162,  I  am  from  humble,  he 
from  honored  name.  1644  SIK  S.  LUKE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  IV.  222  Honoured  Sir,  Give  mee  leave  to  beg  your 
favour.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  131  Have  I  then 
endeavoured  to  connect  public  odium  with  his  honoured 
name?  1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  40  There  Ken 
passed  a  happy  and  honoured  old  a^e. 

t  b.   Her.  The  same  as  crowned.   Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLMES  Armory  n.  vii.  138  2.  1828-40  WM. 
BERRY  Encycl.  Herald^  Honoured  or  Crowned,  the  former 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  old  blazon  when  any  animal, 
&c.  is  borne  crowned. 

Honourer,  honorer  (p'Q3r3.i).   [f.  Hex-  - 

+  -ER!.]  One  who  honours;  fa  worshipper  'obs'.\. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxiv.  15  Honurrers  of  m.i\v- 
metis.  fHd.,  Cant,  500  Honurers  of  riche  men.  1563 
Homilies  \\.  Idolatry  \.  (18591  J72  I ne  Prophet  curseth  the 
image  honourers  in  divers  places.  1603  B,  JONSON  Sejantts 
Ded.,  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  honorer,  Ren  Jonson. 
1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  165  He  was  a  sincere  Honourer 
and  Approver  of  it.  1843  TRENCH  Hnls.  Lect.  i.  iv.  64  The 
honourers  and  sanctifiers  of  these  relations. 

Honouring,  honoring  ^n^rin),  -vbl.  sb.  [f. 
Hoxouu  v.  +  -iso1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
HONOUR;  honour.  •  Now  chiefly  as  gerund.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baptista  1149  >et  of  sancte  lohnne 
in  honoryng  I  ma  eke  to  a  ferly  thin.;.  1500-20  DUN-BAI; 
Poems  xliv.  3  Thay  [wemen]  suld  haif  wirschep  and  grit 
honoring  Off  men.  1535  COVEBDALE  \Visd.  xiv.  27  The 
honouringe  of  abhominable  ymages.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vin.  565  An  outside?  fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well  Thy 
cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love. 

Ho'nouring,  ho'noring,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING-.]  That  honours;  see  the  verb.  Hence 
Ho'nouringly  adv. 

1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  iii.  led.  2)  45  We  honour- 
ingly  contrast  its  patience,  its  contentment,  its  cheerfulness 
with  its  treatment.  1854  EMERSON  Lett.  %•  Soc.  Aims, 
Quot.  <V  Grig.  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  223  A  phrase  or  a  single 
word  is  adduced,  with  honouring  emphasis,  from  Pindar. 

Honourless  iyn~>jl<s  .  a.  [f.  HONOUR  sft.  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  honour;  unhonouretl,  or  un- 
worthy of  honour. 

1560  PHAER  .-Entidx,  (1562)  Ffiijb,  Unfamous  free  from 
wars,  and  honourlesse  lead  out  his  age.  1618  BOLTON 
Florus  n.  viii.  11636)  117  To  draw  the  Romans  into  an 
honourlesse  league  with  him  against  the  Macedonians. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  284  And  honourless  did 
all  things  seem  and  vain.  i%y$  Argosy  XV.  192  The  would- 
be  honourable,  but,  in  this  case,  truly  honourless,  gentleman. 
b.  notice-use.  That  has  not  '  taken  honours '  at 
the  University  :  see  HONOUR  sb.  5  e. 

1872  J.  C.  JEAFFRF.SON  \Vorn.  in  Spite  of  Herself  \.  \.  vii. 
117  An  ordinary  honourless  Oxford  or  Cambridge  M  .A. 

t  Honourment.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  (h^onorement, 
f.  honorer  to  Hoxot  H  +  -MENT.  Cf.  AXOUREMENT 
adornment.]  The  action  of  'honouring*  or  em- 
bellishing; adornment,  decoration. 

1440  in  Lincolnsh.  Ch.  Goods,  With  all  tbe  honourments 
for  the  sepulchre.  1486  Surttts  Misc.  (1888)  55  The  stretes 
..furnishede  w*  clothis  of  the  best  ..  for  the  honourment  of 
the  same.  1521  \n.  Arckaeol.  (1792)  X.  98  {The  wife  of  Chris- 
topher Sunlayl  gave  to  the  honourement  of  the  ferture  of  i 
crucifix  of  silver  and  ^>li. 

Hont,  etc.,  obs.  "form  of  HCNT,  etc. 

tHo'ntqus,<z.  Obs.  Also  5  hountouse, bounte- 
ous, [a.  OF.  hontoS)  -us.  -oits,  -eus,  mod.F.  hontenx, 
f.  honte  (  from  Teutonic  :  cf.  Goth,  kaunijxi,  OI  K  ',. 
honida,  kSnda}  shame,  disgrace.]  Full  of  shame  ; 
ashamed  ;  shameful. 

c  1477  C  \XTON  Jason  35  b,  Ye  haue  sent  him  from  you  all 

hountouse  and   shamed.      Ibid.    42,    I    am   ashamed    and 

hontouse  to  lyue.     c  1500  Mtlutint  xxxiv.   238  Whan  the 

noble  pucelle  Eglantync  vnderstode  the  kyng  her  vncle,  she 

;imfu!l  Si  nonious. 

So  f  Hontag-e,  hountage  [a.  OF.  hontage,  honnt- 
&ge\,  shame,  disgrace,  t  Honntee,  shame. 

The  connexion  and  meaning  of  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful. 

13  .  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vet  S  In  hU  askyng  he 

geteb  hountage.  <  1430  Pilg-r.  Lyf  Manh^de  \\.  .\viii.  (1869) 
184  PC  skyn  of  whiche  j  make  my  barm  fell  j  clepe  Hountee 
and  confusioun. 

Hoo  (h/7),  int.  and  sb.  A  natural  exclamation, 
used  to  express  various  feelings.,  as  a  call  to  attract 
attention,  etc.  Also,  imitative  of  the  sound  of  an 
owl,  the  wind,  etc.  (See  also  WHOO.) 

1606  SHAKS.  Ani,  fy  Cl.   \\.  vii.   141   Hoo,  sale'-  a,  I 
my  Cap.     1607  —  Cor.  \\.  \,  116  Take   my  Cappe,  lupiter 
and   I   thanke  thee  ;  hoo,   Martius  comming   home?     1883 
RRINSLEY-RICHAKL  fmt  116,   I   beard  a 

Hoo  !  tug  !  and  . .  had  ju-t  time  to  see  the  wretched  little 
colleger  clattering  down  (he  staircase. 

b.  Often  doubled,  or  otherwise  extended. 
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1607  iiHAKS,  Cor.  in.  in.  137  Our  enemy  is  banish'd,  lie  IM 

one:  Hoo,  oo.     1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  \\.  v.  (18721  127  A 

reary  pulpit  or   even   conventicle   manner;    that  I1 
moaning  hoo-hoo  of  predetermined  pathos.  1855  THACKERAV 
RoscfyRingx,  I'm  hungry  for  his  blood.     Hoo-oo,  ;iw  ' 
1884   Daily  Xfws  27  Feb.  5/6  One  could  distinguish  the 
hoo-hoo-oo,  the  strange  war-cry  of  the  [Soudanese]  rebels. 

Hoo  hw)f  v.  Also  .5V.  hou.  [f.  ]>rcc.  ;  see  also 
\Vnoo  v.  and  cf.  HIE  z'.-]  iW/V.  To  make  the 
sound  '  hoo  !  *  Hence  Hoo  ing  "'/'/.  si>.  and  //>/.  «. 

?  a  1800   in    Cromek    Rent.   AVMi,/.  .y    6W.  .Sow.v 
276  When  the  gray  Howlet  has  three  times  hoo'd.      1820 
Edin.  Mag.  May  422/2  The  houlet  hou't  through  the  riftit 
rock.     1842  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  157  The  booing  and 
squealing  of  a  child  .  .  to  keep  off  the  crows.     1865  t  ornh. 
Mag.  July  37  The  West  -country  man  says  the  wind  '  hoois  ', 
and  the  North-countryman  that  'it  soughs'.     1880 
TWAIN  Tramp  Ah-oad  I.  328  The  clamorous  hoo-hooing 
of  its  cuckoo  clock. 

Hoo,  ME.  spelling  of  Ho  int.  and  v.  ;  obs.  and 
dial.  f.  HEO/WM.,  she  ;  Sc.  f.  How  ;  obs.  f.  WHO. 

Hooboobe,  -bub,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HUBBUB. 

Hooce,  obs.  form  of  HOARSE. 

Hood  (hud  \  sb.  Forms:  I  h6d,  (hood),  3-5 
hod,  4-6  hode,  hoode,  north.  hud(e,  4-  hood, 
(5  houd,  hoyd,  6  hodde,  whod(e,  whood(e, 
whodde,  mod.Sc.  huid,  hude(«)).  [OE.  //tWstr. 
masc.  =  OFris.  hod,  MDu.  hoet(d-\  Du.  hoed,  MLG. 
JiSt.  htit,  OHG.,  MHG.  knot  (Ger.  hut  hat)  :- 
OTeut.  hodo-z,  f.  hod;  in  ablaut  relation  with 
*  halt  us  \—*hadnus)  HAT,  q.v.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head  and  neck  s  sometimes 
extending   to   the   shoulders'    of  soft   or   flexible 
material,  either  forming  part  of  a  larger  garment 
(as  the  hood  of  a  cowl  or  cloak)  or  separate  ;   in 
the  former  case,  it  can  usually  be  thrown  back  so 
as  to  hang  from  the  shoulders  down  the  back  ;  in 
the  latter  sense  it  was  applied  in  14-1  6th  c.  to  a  soft 
covering  for  the  head  worn  by  men  under  the  hat. 

a  700  E  final  Gloss.  239  Capitiutnt  hood,  a  1000  Ags.  I  'PC. 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  199/18  Cafitinm,  hod.  c  1*05  LAV.  13109  £e 
hod  hongede  adun.  c  1290  J>".  Eiig.  Leg.  I.  284/209  pis 
beues  with  bis  wide  hodes.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Edio.  11 
187  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  332  Als  ich  evere  brouke  min 
hod  under  min  hat.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  I  "//  Slcfcris 
269  He  ..  Kist  his  hud  done  oure  his  face.  ('1386 
CHAUCKR  Prol.  103  He  was  clad  in  cote  and  hood  of  grene. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  121  Hudes  vsez  pai  nane. 
1410  E.  E.  Wills  1882)  16  A  grene  Gowne  and  a  hoyd 
percyd  with  Ray.  c  1460  in  Babees  Bk.  13  Holde  of  by 
cappe  &  b>'  hood  also.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  266 
Vpoun  his  heid  come  nother  hat  nor  hude.  1548  HALL 
Ckron.,  Hen.  VIII  (18091  619  He  had  on  his  head  a  whode. 
a  1592  GREENE  Jos.  II7,  in.  ii,  A  fool  may  dance  in  a  hood, 
as  well  as  a  wise  man  in  a  bare  frock.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  11.  222  Certaine  jackets  of  leather  with  hoods 
upon  them,  such  as  travellers  use  in  Italic.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  in.  490  Then  might  ye  see  Cawles,  Hoods,  and 
Habits  with  thir  wearers  tost  And  flutterd  into  Rn_;gs. 
1739  GRAY  Lei.  in  rocnn  (1775!  62  We  are..  as  well  armed 
a.s  possible  against  the  cold,  with  muffs,  hoods,  and  masks  of 
bever.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Er.  i.  i,  The  girl  pulled  the  hood 
of  a  cloak  she  wore,  over  her  head  and  over  her  face. 

b.  A  separate  article  of  apparel  for  the  head 
worn  by  women  ;  also,  the  close-fitting  head- 
covering  of  an  infant.  French  hood,  a  form  of  hood 
worn  by  women  in  the  i6th  and  ij"th  centuries, 
having  the  front  band  depressed  over  the  forehead 
and  raised  in  folds  or  loops  over  the  temples. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  201  For  to  kepe  hire  froom  the 
heete,  She  weryth  a  daggyd  hood  of  grene.  c  1532  DEWES 
Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  906/3  The  frenche  hode,  le  cJia./>pcron 
a  plis.  1533  HEYWOOD  Pard.  <y  Frsrt  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I. 
203  Her  bongrace  which  she  ware,  with  her  French  hood. 
1541-1636  [see  FRENCH  MOOD].  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars 
(Camden)  17  The  comyn  strompettes  that  ware  takene  in 
London  ware  raye  hoddes.  1610  H.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  vi, 
Sh'  is  not  in  fashion,  yet  ;  she  weares  A  hood  :  but  't  stands 
a  cop.  1667  PF.PYS  IHnry  27  Mar.,  To  put  myself  and  wife 
..in  mourning  and  my  two  under-mayds,  to  give  them 
hoods,  and  scarfs,  and  gloves.  1713  ADDISON  S  fleet.  No.  271 
?  4,  I  was  .  .  in  an  Assembly  of  Ladies,  where  there  were 
Thirteen  different  coloured  Hoods.  179*  S.  KOGF.RS  Picas. 
Mem.  i.  no  Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw. 
1897  <  :r/*ly  Assoc.  List,  Infant's  Silk  Hoods, 

Cashmere  Hoods,  White  Knitted  Hoods. 

t  C.  By  my  hood  '  :  an  asseveration.  Obs. 

(Actual  reference  uncertain.) 

c  1374  CHAIXER  /  7vj'/-^  v.  1  151,  I  commende  hire  wisdom 
by  myn  hod  '     1546  J.  HEYWOOO  Prm.  (1867)  84  Onely  for 
both  I  wed  not,  by  my  hood.     1596  SHAKS.  Mtrch.  i',  11.  vi. 
51  Now  by  my  hood,  a  gentle,  and  no  lew. 
d.  fig.  A  cap  of  foam,  mist,  or  cloud. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xvi,  Corrywrekin's  whirlpool 
rude,  When  dons  the  Hag  her  uhhen'd  hood.  1841  in 
Chambers'  Pop.  Rhymes  Scotl.  149  When  Ruberslaw  puts 
on  his  cowl,  The  Dunion  on  his  hood,  Then  a'  the  wives  o' 
Teviotside  Ken  there  will  be  a  flood.  [These  are  two  hill-..] 

2.  As  a  mark  of  official,  or  professional  dignity, 
worn  by  ecclesiastics,  physicians,  civic  officials,  etc.  ; 
now  spee.)  the  badge,  varying  in  material,  colour, 
and  shape,  worn  over  the  gown  (or  surplice)  by 
university  graduates   as  indicating  their   d*. 

(Cf.  AMIH 

1362  I,ANC;L.  /'.  PI.  A.  vi!.  25^  pat  Fisyk  sch.il  his  Forred 
hode  for  his  [foode]  sulle.  And  eke  his  cloke  of  Calabre. 
1377  AW.  15.  xx.  i  node,  c  1489 

CAXTON  Sonnts  of  Aymon  xi.  282  The  kynge  .  ,  was  cladde 
wyth  the  abbyt  of  religyon  and  the  hode  vpon  his  hede. 
1548-9  Mar.)  Bk  <  'loodes 


HOOD. 

,  to  their  seueral  degrees.  1598  STOW  Sun',  x. 
(1603)  87  Whoodes  of  Budge  for  Clearks.  1603  Constit.  4- 
Cattons  Eccles.  §  58  Such  Hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  the 
Universities  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees.  1688  R.  HOLMK 
\iiout  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
Reign  f  Incorporated  Societies] 

ca^t  them  [Hoods]  off  their  heads,  and  hung  them  on  their 
shoulders.  1714  BVROM  Jmt.tf  Lit.  Ran.  118541  I.  i.  26 
To  treat  all  our  white-hoods,  or  Masters  of  Arts  of  two  or 
three  years  standing.  1868  MARRIOTT  I'tst.Chr.  228.  1895 
RASUDALL  Univ.  Mid.  Ages  II.  640  At  Paris  [^1500]  the 
Rectors  wore  violet  or  purple,  the  Masters  scarlet,  with 
tippets  and  hoods  of  fur.  The  hood  was  not  originally  re- 
stricted to  Masters,  being  part  of  the  ordinary  clerical  dress 
of  tb  :  was  not  even  exclusively  clerical. 

Bachelors  of  all  Faculties  wore  hoods  of  lamb's  wool  or 
rabbit's  fur.  Ibid,  note,  At  Oxford,  undergraduates  lost 
their  hoods  altogether  in  1489. 

b.  The  ornamental  piece  attached  to  the  back  of 
a  cope,  orig,  shaped  like  and  used  as  a  hood. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  56  $if  he  haue5  enne  widne  hod  &  one 
jlokene  cope.  1509  Bury  Wills  -Camden  112,  I  wole  have 
in  the  whod  theroff  [a  cope]  the  salutacion  off  our  Lady. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  led.  3  ,  t  'ope  .  .  a  wide  vestment  . .  open 
in  front  and  fastened  by  a  clasp,  and  with  a  hood  at  the 
luck.  1890  Lippincott's  Mag.  July  73  A  gorgeous  cope  of 
crimson  silk  and  gold-thread  damask,  .the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  was  figured  in  colored  silks  on  the  hood. 

1 3-  The  part  of  a  suit  of  armour  that  covers  the 
head  ;  applied  to  the  helmet  itself,  or  to  a  flexible 
head-covering  inside  the  helmet.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAV.  27630  [He]  smat  bane  king  a  bene  helm. .and 
asrc  bere  burne-hod.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10297  pai  hurlit  of 
his  helme. .  Harmyt  the  hode,  bat  was  of  hard  maile.  1860 
FAIRHOLT  Costume  126  The  hood  of  chain-mail  drawn  over 
and  enveloping  the  head.  1874  BOUT  ELL  Arms  <$•  Ami,  vii. 
110  This  hauberk  ..  had  a  hood  or  coif,  of  the  same  fabric 
with  itself. .  ;  and  over  this  hood,  as  a  second  defence  for 
the  head,  the  close-fitting  iron  helm  was  worn. 

4.  A  covering  of  leather  put  over  the  head  of 
a  hawk  to  blind  her  when  not  pursuing  game. 

c  1575  Perf.  Bk.  Kcpingt  Sparhau'kes  (1886)  15  Put  on 
an  easy  hoode  in  the  dark  ..  be  suer  the  hode  be  esy. 
1629  Leather  10  Sheath  makers.  Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers.  1826  SIR  J.  S.  SEBRIGHT  Obs.  Hawking 
(1828)  9.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  Valley  Indus  iv. 
47  notf,  The  use  of  the  hood  at  home  is  to  keep  the  hawk 
quiet. .  .In  the  field  the  hood  prevents  the  hawk  fluttering 
upon  the  fist  every  time  that  a  bird  rises. 

5.  Applied  to  various  things  serving  for  a  cover- 
ing, capping,  or  protection,  or  resembling  a  hood 
in  shape  or  use. 

a.  The  straw  covering  of  a  beehive.  b.  A  roof-like  and 
often  curved  projection,  e.g.  over  a  window,  door,  bed,  pas- 
sage, etc.  ;  the  head  or  cover  of  a  carriage  ;  the  cover  of  a 
pump;  Navt.  'a  covering  for  a  companion-hatch,  skylight, 
etc.*  [Smyth  Sailor's  ii  or,i-bk.  18671.  0.  'A  dome-shaped 
projection  or  canopy  over  a  discharging  or  receiving  orifice 
in  a  structure,  as  of  a  fireplace,  chimney,  or  ventilator' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mcch.) ;  the  'cowl1  of  a  chimney,  d. 
Hydraulics.  '  The  capping  of  the  piles  of  a  starling  '  (ibid.'). 
6.  '  The  leathern  shield  in  front  of  a  wooden  stirrup,  which 
serves  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  rider"  (ibid.).  I.  Ship~ 
building  (//J.  The  foremost  and  aftermost  planks,  within 
and  without,  of  a  ship's  bottom,  g.  In  plants,  any  hood- 
like  part  serving  as  a  covering,  esp.  the  vaulted  upper  part 
of  the  corolla  or  calyx  in  some  flowers,  h.  In  animals,  a 
conformation  of  parts  (as  in  the  cobra  and  the  hooded  seal), 
or  arrangement  of  colour  about  the  head  or  neck,  resemb- 
ling or  suggesting  a  hood.  i.  —  hood- shea  f  (^t  8). 

1658  EVKLYN  /•>'.  Card.  (16751  68  You  shall  make  the  hood 
with  fine  earth  and  hay.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  387  A  straw 
hood  . .  to  keep  the  wax  and  hony  from  melting  in  the 
Summer.  1750  ELANCKLEV  Naval  Expos.,  Hood,  .to  go  on 
the  Top  of  the  Chimney  . .  and  to  shift  as  the  Wind  does, 
that  it  [the  smoke]  may  always  fly  out  to  leeward.  1765 
Treat.  Pigeons  115  [In  the  jacobine]  the  upper  part  of 
this  range  of  feathers  is  called  the  hood.  1790  W.  MARSHALL 
Midland  Co.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.\  floods,  the  covering  sheaves 
of  shucks  ;  hood-sheaves.  1803  R.  PEBCIVAL  Ace.  Ceylon 
in  Penny  Cycl.  (1840)  XVI.  62/1  [The  Cobra  Capello] 
distends  from  its  head  a  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  hood, 
from  which  it  receives  its  name..  .When  the  hood  is  erected 
it  completely  alters  the  appearance  of  the  head.  1815 
W.  BURNKY  Unit:  Diet.  Marine  s.  v.,  Xa--al  Hoods^  or 
J/iiU'St'-liolstcrs,.  .  large piecesofplank.or  thick stuff,wrought 
above  and  below  the  hawse-holes.  1821  CI.ARE  I'itl.  Minstr. 
II.  201  Cuckoo-flowers  ju  from  their  hoods. 

1826  in  Hone  Every- Day  Bk.  II.  683  The  hood  of  tbe 
chaise  struck  against  the  projecting  branch  of  a  tree. 
1828  STARK  Eletn.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  363  Reptiles  ..  Naia  .. 
hind  head  furnished  with  a  hood ;  poisonous  fangs  in 
the  upper  jaw.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  311 
This  operation  . .  must  be  performed  under  the  hood  of  a 
smith's  forge-hearth.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  164/2  (Seals) 
That  the  connect  ion  of  the  nostrils  with  thi^  hood  ..indicate[s] 
its  importance  as  ancillary  to  the  sense  of  smelling,  c  1850 
Ritdini.  Nai'ig,  Weale)  124  Hood, ..a.  covering  to  shelter 
the  mortar  in  bomb-vessels  In  merchant  ships  it  is  the 
berthing  round  the  ladder-way.  1859  J)  !  HMIN  Brittany  vii. 
87  Tiers  of  slated  hoods  protecting  the  windows,  c  1860 
ri.  STUART  Seaman  s  Catech.  65  What  is  the  rabbet  in  the 
stem  for?  To  receive  the  ends  of  the  outside  planks,  which 
are  called  'fore  hoods'.  1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  i.  29 
The  upper  sepal  and  two  upper  petals  form  a  hood.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailors  Word-l>k.,  /AW  of  a  pump,  a  frame  cover- 
ing the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain-pump.  1874  THEARLE  A«rw/ 
Archil.  1.5  Inner  posts  ..  for  securing  the  after  en'' 

.  of  the  outside  plank.  1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  in 
t  Brit.  XV.  444/1  f  yacpfrora  ,.  Beneath  the  skin 
over  the  face  of  the  male,  .is  a  sat  capable  of  inflation,  \vh'-u 
it  forms  a  kind  of  hood  covering  the  upper  part  of  tbe  head. 
1887  S.  Chcsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The"  two  end  sheave-,  of  the  hat- 
tock  are  used  as  hoods  for  the  remaining  six.  1887  HALL 
CAINF.  Dtentster  xii.  77  There  was  no  hood  above  the  bed. 
1897  MARY  K.  '  took  me  ..  to  two 

newly  dug  graves,  each  covered  with  wooden  hood 
most  business-like  way. 


HOOD. 

6.  The  hooded  seal  ;    =  HOOD-CAP  2. 

1854  Chatnb,  Jrnl.  \.  76  Four  varieties  of  seal,  .the  young 
harp  and  young  Jwodt  the  old  harp  and  the  bedlamer^  or 
old  food. 

7.  Proverbs  and   proverbial  phrases.     (See  also 
APE  sb.  4,  BONE  sb.  9.) 

[c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7388  With  so  gret  devotion  They  made 
her  confession,  That  they  had  ofte,  for  the  nones,  Two 
hedes  in  one  hood  at  ones.]  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man  hode  iv. 
xix.  (1869)  185  AHe  Hike  ..  bat  hauen  here  hoodes  wrong 
turned,  and  bat  prosperitee  hath  blindfelled.  c.  1475-1580 
[Twjaees  under  one  /;,W  :  see  FACE  sb.  2].  c  1510  Rooin 
Hffodvil.  in  Child  Ballads  (1888)  v.  cxvii,  That  he  ne  shall 
lese  his  hede,  That  is  the  best  ball  in  his  hode.  1550  LEVER 
Strut.  (Arb.)  99  These  Flatterers  be  wonders  perilous  fe- 
lowes,  hauynge  two  faces  vnder  one  hoode.  1580  H.  GIF- 
FORD  Gillojlo'i'Crs  (1875)  71  Fortune's  flattering  vowes,  Who 
in  one  hoode  a  double  face  doth  beare.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen. 
I'llI,  in.  i.  23  All  Hoods  make  not  Monkes.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  fmi'S.v.,  Two  Faces  under  one  Hood^  Double 
Dealer. 

8.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as   hood-box,  -fillet,  -hole, 
•maker  ;  hood-like  adj.;  hood-cover,  hood-fend, 
a  protecting  covering  over  a  carriage,  an  opening, 
etc.  :  see  sense  5  ;  hood-end  (Shipbuilding)  :  sec 
quot.  ;  hood-gastrula,  a  form  of  secondary  gas- 
trula    resulting    from    unequal    segmentation,    an 
amphigastmla  ;    hood-jelly,   one  of  the  Hydro- 
mcdusx,  or  acalephs  proper  ;  hood-sheaf,  each  of 
two  sheaves  placed  slantwise  on  the  top  of  a  shock 
of  corn  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain  ;  hood-shy  a. 
(see  quot.)  ;  f  hood-skull  =  sense  3. 
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1842  AGNKS  STRICKLAND  Queens  AXc-  '^'-  116  '1'he  oil 
Cunting  [of  Katherine  of  Arragonjat 
cap  of  five  corners  is  bordered  with  rich  gems. 


painting  [of  Katherine  of  Arragonjat  Vcrsailk-s,.  .The  hood 
:ap  of  five  corners  is  bordered  with  rich  v? 
2.  The  hooded  or  bladder-nosed  seal,  Cystophora 


102  All  my  pack  contained  in  less  than  a  little  *hood-box. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  li  'ord-i>k.t  *  Hood-ends,  the  ends  of  the 
planks  which  fit  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stern 


common  with  Mammals,  these  animals  exhibit  unequal 
cleavage,  and  form  a  *Hood-gastrula.  1647  WARD  .S";;///. 
Cooler  27  Women  . .  peering  out  of  their  *hood-holes.  1861 
J.  R.  GKI^NM  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Coslent.  124  A  ''hood- 
like,  crescentic  fold  of  the  ectoderm.  1530  PALSGR.  231/2 
-Hode  maker,  faiseur  de  chaperons.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON 
Agric.  Perth  159  The  two  *hood  sheaves  are  . .  laid  on  in 
opposite  directions,  as  a  covering.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  IX.  11.501  The  wheat  is  invariably  covered  with  'h'jod- 
sheaves'.  1886  SALYIN  &  BRODRICK  Falconry  Brit.  Isles 
Gloss,  i  si  *  Hood-sky,  a  term  used  for  Hawks  that  have 
been  spoilt  to  the  hood.  1537  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scotl.  in 
Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  *288  To  the  Kingis  grace,  ane 
Pissane  of  Mailye  and  ane  *Hudskule. 

Hood  (hud),  v.  Also  6  hudde.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  hood  :  sometimes 
with  the  intention  of  protection  or  concealment. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Htisb.  in.  717  With  cley  &  mosse  here 
hedys  hode  8:  hyde.  c  1440  Prctmp.  Parv.  242/1  Hoodyn, 
capucio.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  84  Valerius  and 
his  company  . .  hudded  them  with  their  gowns  over  their 
heads.  1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  90  This  is  a  shift 
that  hoodeth  some  mens  eies.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.  xvii.  141  She  began  to  hood  her  self  with  her  Apron. 
1810  CRABBE  Borough  \,  Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded, 
1826  SEBTIIGHT  O6s.  Hawking  (18281  9  To  hood  a  hawk, 
requires  a  degree  of  manual  dexterity  that  is  not  easily 
acquired.  1852  Woon  .\'nt.  Hist.  (1874)43  When  a  Chetah 
is  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  game,  he  is  hooded. 
b.  To  cap  a  shock  of  corn  with  two  hood-sheaves 
(see  HOOD  sb.  8\ 

i8z5-8oin  JAMIESON.  1856  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Sac.  XVII.  n. 
480  Hooding  or  capping  the  sheaves  is  common  in  some  parts. 

Hood:  see  also  II CD. 

-hood  hud),  suffix.  [ME.  -hod  (-hode}  :-OE. 
-had  OS.  -hid,  O'HG.  -/(«/.]  Orig.  a  distinct  six, 
meaning' person, personality,sex,condition,quality, 
rank'  (see  HAD  sb.},  which  being  freely  combined 
with  nouns,  as  in  OE.  cild-hdd  child-condition, 
msfff-ltdti  virgin  state,  papan  had  papal  dignity, 
ceased  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  separate  word,  and 
survived  as  a  mere  suffix,  and  is  thus  noteworthy 
as  a  late  example  of  the  process  by  which  suffixes 
arose.  The  ME.  form  was  regularly  -Md  with 
open  o,  as  still  in  Chaucer;  but  in  the  15th  c.  it 
had  become  close  if  (riming  in  Bokenham's  Styntys 
with  god  '  good '),  and  this  duly  gave  mod. Eng.  hood. 
A  parallel  suffix,  from  same  root  and  in  same  sense, 
is  -HEAD,  ME.  -hed,  -hede,  Sc.  -held. 

A  considerable  number  of  derivatives  in  -hood  go  back  to 
OE.  -had,  e.g.  bishophood,  childhood,  fries/hood;  m:r 
of  later  origin,  either  with  -hood  substituted  for  the  c 
•hede,    -lieati,    e.g.  falsehood,  lustilwi'd,   or   as   analogical 
formations,  in   some  of  which  -hood  has  displaced  earlier 
suffixes.     Heing  a  living  suffix,  -hood  can  be  affixed  at  will 
to  almost  any  word  denoting  a  person  or  concrete  thing, 
and  to  many  adjectives,  to  express  condition  or  state,  50 
that  the  number  of  thes-e  derivatives  is  indefinite.     Nonce- 
formations  are  numerous  : 

1599  NASIII-  Lenten  Stujffe  46  Their  heauenly  hoods 
in  theyr  synode  thus  decreede.  a  1639  W.  WHATEI.Y  Proto- 
types i.  iv'.  11-4-  45  It  is  not  man-hood,  it  is  dog-hood,  or  I 
may  terme  it  beare-hood.  1662  SPARROW  tr.  Behm, 


-    ...... J  3  Oct.    2/2    -    - 

as  the  final  expression  of  duckhood. 

Hood-cap  (hu-d|ksp).    [f.  HOOD  sb.  +  C  AP  sb.j 

1.  A  close  cap  or  bonnet  covering  the  sides  of  the 

face,  worn  by  women  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  c. 


cristata  ;  so  called  from  having  a  piece  of  loo.se 
skin  over  its  head,  which  it  inflates  when  menaced. 

1864  in  WLBSTER. 

Hooded  Jurdod),  a.     [f.  HOOD  sb.  and  z/.] 

1.  Wearing  or  covered  with  a  hood,  having  a 
hood  on. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  242/1  Hodyd,  capiciatiis.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  358  (R.)  He  went  hooded,  as  it 
were  with  his  robe  cast  over  his  head.  1x1621  1 
FL.  Thierry  <y  Theod.  \.  ii,  He  can  sleep  no  more  Than  a 
hooded  hawk.  1687  DHYDT.N  Hin.i  fi(  P.  in.  11124  Ami  MSU:I 
1'artlet  with  her  hooded  head.  Was  hooted  hence.  1734 
.  Man  iv.  198  The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch 
crown'd.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel  I.  146  A  little  laughing 
group  of  sightseers,  cloaked  and  hooded. 

f  b.  Hooded  man :  (a)  a  Lollard  :  see  quot. 
1460;  (b)  a  native  Irishman  :  see  quot.  1596.  0/is. 
1460  CAPGKAYE  Chron.  (Rolls)  244  Hodid  men  were  cleped 
then  thoo  Lolardis,  that  wold  nevir  avale  here  hood  in 
presens  of  the  Sacrament.  [1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks. 
(Globei  631/2  Fora  theif  it  [the  Irish  mantle]  is  soe  hand- 
some..he  can  in  his  mantell  pass  through  any  toune  or  com-  ] 
pany,  being  close  hooded  over  his  head .  .from  knowledge  of  | 
any  to  whom  he  is  endaungered.]  1621  ROLTON  Stat.  Irel. 
5  i  Act  18  Hen.  VI)  That  no  Lord  . .  shall  bring  or  lead  . . 
Hoblors,  kearnes,  or  hooded  men.  1641  Relat.  A  nsii:  Earl 
Strajfford  29  The  Kings  owne  Souldiers  . .  could  in  no  con- 
struction bee  called  Irish-Rebells,  English-Enemies,  or 
Hooded-men. 

C.  Of  a  garment :  Having  a  hood  attached  to  or 
forming  part  of  it. 

1590  MARLOWE  Editi.  II,  l.  iv,  He  wears  a  short  Italian 
hooded  cloak.  1816  WORDSW.  French  Army  in  Russia  5 
Humanity  ..  Hath  painted  Winter  ..  In  hooded  mantle, 
limping  o'er  the  plain.  1866-7  J-  THOMSON  Poems,  Naked 
Goddess  115  Vestal  sister's  hooded  gown. 

2.  Of  animals :  Having  a  conformation  of  parts 
or  an  arrangement  of  colour  resembling  or  suggest- 
ing a  hood ;  hooded  crow,   Corvus  Comix  (see 
also  quot.  1893) ;  hooded  seal,  see  HOOD-CAP  2  ; 
hooded  serpent  or  snake,  a  snake  of  the  family 
Elapidse  or  Najidie,  having  the  power  of  distending 
the  elastic  skin  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hood 
or  cowl :  esp.  the  Indian  cobra,  Naja  tripudians. 

1500-20  DI-NBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  71  The  hudit  crawls  his 
hair  furth  ruggit.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  39  The  huddit 
crauis  cryit  varrok  varrok.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7V.<;-. 
(ed.  2)  347  The  Dodo  . .  her  head  is  variously  drest,  the  one 
hatfe  hooded  with  downy  blackish  feathers  ;  the  other,  per- 
fectly naked.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  126  The  cobra 
di  capello  or  hooded  serpent.  1802  BINGLEY  Anim.  Bio£. 
(1813)  II.  461  The  Hooded  or  Spectacle  Snake.  When  it 
is  irritated  or  preparing  to  bite,  this  animal  . .  seems,  as_it 
were,  hooded  by  the  expanded  skin  of  the  neck  :  hence  its 
name  of  Cobra  di  Capello,  or  Hooded  Serpent.  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  511  The  Hooded  Seal  is 
common  near  Spitzbergen.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  62/2 
We  owe  to  Dr.  Cantor,  -the  introduction  of  a  new  genus  of 
hooded  snakes,  Hamadryas.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
117  The  so-called  'Hooded  Crow'  of  India,  C\onrui\ 
splendens,  is  not  very  nearly  allied  to  its  E  uropean  namesake. 

3.  Of  a   corolla   or  other  part  :    Hood-shaped, 
cucullate  ;   hence,  of  a  flower  or  plant :    Having 
a  hood-shaped  corolla,  calyx,  etc.,  as  Hooded  U'il- 
low-herb,  Hooded  Mai-weed,  etc. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  xxviii.  §  2.  38  Hooded  Mat 
weede.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  128  Round  and  uniform 
heads,  ver>'  much  resembling  the  form  of  hooded  Mush- 
roms.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  96  Having  Hooded 
flowers.  1834  MARY  HOWITT  Si:  .Vat.  Hist.  (1851)  83  Here 
tro  the  spotted  Arum  green,  A  hooded  mystery,  is  seen. 
1861  Miss  PRATT  Flmver.  PI.  IV.  205  Common  Skull-cap 
..is  also  called  Hooded  Willow-herb. 

4.  Having  a  hood  or  protective  covering. 

1847  DISRAELI  Tancred  n.  xi,  The  porter  rose  from  his 
hooded  chair.  1859  REEVE  Brittany  236  A  curious  hooded 
house.  1868  HOI.ML-  LEE  13.  Godfrey  iv.  19  The  Cheap 
Jack's  hooded  cart. 

5.  transf.  andyfy.     a.  Covered,  enveloped.     D. 
blindfolded,  hoodwinked,  c.  Coveredup,  concealed. 

!652  PEYTON  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  36  We  are 
hooded,  and  cannot  see  that  God  hath  done  miraculous 
Works,  a  16536.  DANIEL  Idyll  iii.  90  The  Lust  of  Tyrants 
lover-banded  still  By  hooded  Lawi  carnalls  the  world  at 
Will  1695  SIBUALD  Autooiog.  (1834!  127,  I..c-ame  into  the 
world  hooded  (as  they  call  it)  with  the  after  birth  upon  my 
In  ml  1866  K  TAYLOR  Poems,  The  Neighbor,  Beneath  the 
cloaked  and  hooded  sky. 

Hood-end :  see  HOOD  sb.  8  and  HUD  sb.-  3. 

Hooder  (hu-daj).  local,  [f.  HOOD  v.  +  -F.nl.] 
A  hood-sheaf :  see  HOOD  sb.  8. 

1805  R.  W.   DICK-SON  Fract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  280  These 
top  sheaves,  from  the  manner  in    which    they   i  <>ver   the 
others    are  termed  headers.     1862  Jrnl.    R.   Agn. 
XXIII    216.     1886  Cnesh.  Gloss.,  H  udders. 

Hoo'dful.  [t  HooDrf. +-1UL.]  As  much  as 
a  hood  will  hold. 

CISCO  Maid  Emlyn  in  Ane.  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.)  13 
She  wold  make  theyr  licrdes  whether  they  wold  or  n 
them  to  were  a  praty  hoodefull  of  belles.     I5» 
/,-/.    St.    Andre-is   146  in  Satir.    /'  -lv.   He 

hude  full  fra  him. 

Hoodie,  hoody    hudi;.    Also  s  A,,  hoddy, 

huddie.  [f.  as  HOODED  J,  with  denominative  -:,:, 
-Y  :  cf.  HAWKHY.]  The  Hooded  or  Koyston  Crow, 
Corvus  Comix.  Al.-o  hoodie-crow. 

1789  DAVIDSON  Seasons  4  (Jam.)  Upon  an  ash  above  the 
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liu  A  hoody  has  her  nest.    1797  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.,  Perths. 

XIX.  498  There  are  also  •  ihoddies,  as  they 

are  called  here1.    1816  Scrm  .-)*//,;.  viii,  They  are  sitting.. 

like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist.    1863  Kls-.M  l:v  If  'atcr-Bab.  vii. 

(1886)  296  On  the  rabbit  burrows  on  the  shore  there  gathered 

hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hoodie-crows,  such  as  you  see  in 

idgeshire.     Ibtd.  298  But  they  are  true  republicans, 

liuodies,  who  do  every  one  just  what  he  likes. 

Hooding    hudirj).     [f.  HOOD  z>.  or  j#.  +  -1NG1.] 

1.   The  wealing  or  putting  on  of  a  hood. 
'  '575  I'crf.  /•'-!-.  Kffinfe  Sfarka',vkes  (18861  14  Hoding  is 
a  singular  poynt  in  hawking. 

t  2.  The  making  of,  or  material  for,  hoods.   Ol>s. 
ci4S°Strat/m-d.1fXS.^\\'ii^],i  prm:  Diet.),  Also  the  mays- 
tir  schalle  every-  yere  ordeyn  cloth  for  hodynge. 

3.  tfaut.(.pl.)   =HooD.tA.  5  f . 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Cram.  ii.  4  Those  plankes 
that  aic-  fastened  into  the  ships  stem  are  called  whoot:: 
1867   SMYTH  Sailor's   H'oxf-H:,  I  loads,  or  Hootiings,  the 
foremost  and  aftermost  planks  of  the  bottom,  within  and 
without. 

4.  attrib.  hooding-end  -  hood-end ;  hooding- 
sheaf=  hood-sheaj ':  see  HOOD  sb.  8. 

1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shiplniild.  Assist.  161  Hooding- 
ends  ;  the  But-ends  in  the  Rabbits  of  the  Stem  and  Stern- 
post,  which  are  more  hid  by  the  Rabbits  than  the  other 
But-ends  are.  1802  ACLRBI  Tra'.1.  I.  30  The  sheaves  of 
corn.. are.  .covered  with  one  hooding-sheaf  expanded  at 
the  end,  for  warding  off  the  rain. 

Hoodless  (hu-dli's),  a.  [f.  HOOD  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
\\ithout  a  hood  ;  not  having  or  wearing  a  hood. 

13..  E.  E.  Aim.  P.  B.  643  Abraham,  al  hodlcz  with 
armez  vp-folden,  Mynystred  mete  byfore  |x>  men.  c  1369 
CIIAFCER  Dethe  Bluitnche  1038  That  he  Go  hoodlesse  into 
the  drie  see.  1894  Thinker  VI.  335  A  Eucharistic  vest- 
ment..which  is  practically  a  hoodless  cope. 

Hoodlum  (hu-dlcm).    U.  S.  slang. 

[The  name  originated  in  San  Francisco  about  1870-72, 
and  began  to  excite  attention  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  about 
1877,  by  which  time  its  origin  was  lost,  and  many  fictitious 
stories,  concocted  to  account  for  it,  w-ere  current  in  the  news- 
papers. See  a  selection  of  these  in  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
N.  $  Q.  Sept.  1883.] 

A  youthful  street  rowdy ;  '  a  loafing  youth  of 
mischievous  proclivities ' ;  a  dangerous  rough. 

1872  Sacramento  Weekly  Union  24  Feb.  2  (Farmer)  All 
the  boys  to  be  trained  as  scriveners,  .clerks,  pettifoggers, 
polite  loafers,  street-hounds,  hoodlums,  ana  bummers. 
1877  Boston  Jml.  Aug.  (Cent.  >,  You  at  the  East  have  but 
litlle  idea  of  the  hoodlums  of  this  city  [San  Francisco]. 
They  compose  a  class  of  criminals  of  both  sexes.. travel  in 
gangs ;  and  are  ready  at  any  moment  for  the  perpetration 
of  any  crime.  1882  Chicago  Advance  6  Apr.  221  Let  our 
Legislature  pass  a  law  to  take  away  the  hoodlum's  pistol. . 
and  he  will  become  harmless.  1886  Pall  .Mall  G.  8  Feb. 
8  A  miscellaneous  assortment  of  hoodlums  and  corner  men, 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  excitement  generated  in  Trafalgar- 
square.  1888  BRYCE  Atncr.  Commw.  III.  v.  xc.  236  note, 
The  term  '  hoodlums'  denotes  those  who  are  called  in 
Australia  'larrikins',  loafing  youths  of  mischievous  pro- 
clivities. 

Hence  Hoo'dluming  vbl.  sb.,  Hoo'dlvuuish  a., 
Hoo  dlumism. 

1883  Jrnl.  Educ.  XVIII.  297  There  is  nothing  that  is 
sweeter  nuts  to  a  half-grown  hoodlumish  pupil. .than  to 
annoy  and  baffle  the  teacher.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Aug. 
6/1  Children  are  brought  up  in  the  school  of  '  hoodlumism  ' 
and  utterly  lost.  1892  Chicago  Advance  31  Mar.,  It  is  too 
near  hoodluming  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

tHoO'dman.  06s.  A  hooded  man  ;  the  blind- 
folded player  in  the  game  of  HOODMAN-BLIND. 

1565-73  (implied  in  next).  1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  ll'elliv.  iii. 
136  Her.  A  plague  vpon  him  muffeld  ;  he  can  say  nothing 
of  me:  hush,  hush.  Cap.  G.  Hoodman  comes. 

Hoo'dman-ljli'nd.  An  old  name  for  BLIND- 
MAN'S-BUFF. 

'565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  3fya  ..  a  childish  play  called 
hoodman  blind.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  111.  iv.  77  What  diuel! 
was't  That  thus  hath  cousen'd  you  at  hoodman  bhnde  .'  1609 
ARMIN  S[aiiis  oj More-Cl.  (1880  104  Was  1  bewitcht,  Thai 
thus  at  hud-man  blind  I  dallied?  1611  CcnC!L.,CliflumtUMt, 
the  childish  play  called  Hodman  blind,  Harrie-racket,  or, 
e  you  all  hid.  1790  PORSON  Lett,  to  Travis  1-2.  1822 
.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.,  Christm.  Eve,  Here  were  kept  up  the 


old  games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare  [etc.].  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxviii,  A^ain  our  ancient  games  had 
place.. And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Hood-mould.  A  moulding  over  the  head  of 
a  window,  door,  etc. ;  a  label  or  dripstone  ;  cf. 
HOOD  sb.  5  b.  So  Hood-moulding1. 

1842-76  GWILT  Arc/lit,  ill.  iii.  §  8.  939  In  most  cases, 
especially  to  windows,  a.strin  .LS^-SIL™ 


ancient  building;  so  called  f.om  it.  "ithin  a 

hood,  the  inferior  mouldings  and  the  opening  itself.  1878 
M'Vl-iTiE  Christ  Church  Catludral  59  A  hood-mould  over 
the  arch  of  each  bay  terminal 

Hoodoo  !>«-d;7. ,  s/>.  U.S.  [App.  an  alteration 
of  VOODOO.] 

1.  The  same  as  \  ^ nt.  I >iet.) 


rites  it  is  'supposed,  cement  her  empire  :  the  rites  of  Hoodoo. 
//•:,/.  175  To  swear  to  them,  on  the  authority  of  Hoodoo  or 
r  his  name  m.i 

2.  An  occult  cause  of  bad  luck  ;  a  person  or  thing 
whose  presence  is  supposed  to  hick. 

1889  V  r  .S-««  10  Mar.  (Cent.  Dicl.\  The  prospect  of 
pleasing  his  party  and  at  the  same  •  ••  hood loo 

must  be  irresistibly  attractive.  189.  P:,ll  Mall  G.  rf  De_  l  3 
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This  year  I  am  a   tra:  voodoo!      1894 


heav>- handicap,  or  'hoodoo  ,  in  tne  language  ot  ine 
1896  .-ttcf-zi  Nov.  12/4  The  Hoodooed  Te.\.is 

. .  Mean-;  to  exorcise  the  hoodoo  which  makes  so  much  t 
for  the  battle-ship  Texas. 

Hence  Hoodoo  v.  trans.,  to  exercise  occult  in- 
fluence over ;  to  bewitch ;  to  bring  bad  luck  to. 

1895  C  hie  ago  A  d'  attce  25  July  117/1  Like  the  Mississippi, 
it  [the  St.  Laurence]  hoodoos  whoever  once  touches  it. 
return  again  and   again,  and   go  away  regretfully.     1896 
Waf  Daily  Times  9  Nov.  2/1   The  coterie  of 

democrats  that  hoodooed  the  Wilson  bill. 

t  Hood-pick.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6huid-,hude-, 
hud-,  hudipyk.  [app.  f.  HOOD  sb.  +  PICK  v. ; 
but  the  analysis  is  not  clear.]  A  raiser,  a  skinflint. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xvi.  23  Sum  gevis  to  littill  full 
wretchitly,  That  his  giftls  ar  not  set  by,  And  for  a  huidpyk 
\v.rr.  hudipyk,  hudepyk]  haldin  is  hie.  IbiJ.  xxvi.  59  Hud- 
pykis,  hurdaris  and  gadderaris,  All  with  that  warlo  went. 
n  1605  POLWART  Flyting  w,  Montgotufrie  213  Alace  !  poorc 
hood-piks  hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwink  vhu'dwink),  v.      [f.  HOOD  sb.  + 

\Vl.\K  V.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  the  eyes  with  a  hood  or  other 
covering  so  as  to  prevent  vision ;  to  blindfold. 

1562  Af-jl.  /V/;p.  .^fasse  11850)  10  Will  you  enforce  womtn 
to  hoodwink  themselves  in  the  church  ?  1631  Star  t 
Casts  iCamden)  62  Hawthorne's  face  was  hoodwinked  with 
a  cloake  or  coate.  1690  W.  EDMUNDSON  Jrnl.  11715)  127 
Then  they  hood-winkt  my  Sons  to  hang  them,  a  1691 
FLAVEL  Sea-Delii1,  (1754  157  The  fog  hoodwinked  our  eye>. 
1752  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  342  Several  gentlemen  ..  were 
taken  up  and  carried  to  the  Tower,  hoodwinked  and  mutHed 
that  they  might  not  be  known.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past. 
I.  ii.  28  When  the  hawk  was  not  flying  at  her  game  she  was 
usually  hood-winked  with  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that 
purpose.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  302  One  of  thesava^.s 
attempted  to  hoodwink  him  with  his  buffalo  robe  with  one 
hand,  and  to  stab  him  with  the  other. 

2.  fig.  To  cover  up  from  sight. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  vi.  §  10  Had  it  pleased  him 
not  to  hoodwink  his  own  knowledge,  I  nothing  doubt  but 
he  fully  saw  how  to  answer  himself.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv. 
i.  206  For  the  prize  lie  bring  thee  too  Shall  hudwinke  this 
mischance.  1674  R.  GODFREY  /«/'.  #  Ab.  Physic  107  The 
Necessary . .  Ingredients,  are  so  hood-winkt  by  the  Adjuncts, 
that  they  are  unable  to  peep  out  of  the  mixture. 

^* fiS-  T°  blindfold  mentally;  to  prevent  (any 
one)  from  seeing  the  truth  or  fact ;  to  '  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  *  of,  deceive,  humbug. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  A  up.  Citie  of  God  848  Let  not  the  faith- 
lesse  therefore  hood-winck  them-selves  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheont.  i.  xii.  §  5  (162.-  T  14 
Some  men  . .  may  so  hoodwinke  their  conscience.  1756  C. 
LUCAS  Ess.  IT, tiers  III.  246  The  public  ..  is  easily  hood- 
winked. 1852  DICKONS  Bleak  Ho.  II.  viii.  115  A  man  of 
business  who  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked.  1874  L.  Sn 
Hours  in  Library  \  18921  II.  vi.  180  A  professor  . .  trying  to 
hoodwink  me  by  a  bit  of  technical  platitude. 

f4.   intr.  To  shut  one's  eyes,  to  wink.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  Wks.  (1851)  198  Wherfore  have 
you  sat  still,  and  comply'd  and  hoodwinkt,  till  the  generall 
complaints  of  the  Land  have  squeez'd  you  to  a  . .  hollow- 
hearted  confession. 

Hence  Hoo  dwiu king-  vbL  sb.  Also  Hoo'd- 
wi  nkable  a.,  capable  of  bein^  hoodwinked ; 
Hoo'dwinker,  one  who  hoodwinks. 

1609  HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  xiv.  vii,  17  There  was 
nothing  so  rife  as  the  hangman,  sequestring  of  pillage,  hood- 
wincking  \obdnctio  cafiitum].  1858  GKI;I;NEK  Gunnery  383 
The  '  hoodwinking*  of  the  public  by  not  disclosing  the  fact. 
1884  Harpers  Mag.  Dec-  93/1  Hypocrisy.. the  hoodwinker 
of  communities.  1889  Poet  Lore  Aug.  387  The  hoodwink- 
able  stupidity  of  the  public. 

Hoo'dwink,  sb.    [f.  prec.  vb.] 

•j- 1.  The  act  of  hoodwinking  ;  the  game  of  hood- 
man-blind  or  blind-man's-buff.  Obs. 

x573-8«  BARET  Alv.  H  597  The  Hoodwinke  play,  or 
hoodmanblinde,  m  some  places  called  the  blind  man  but 
1622  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xxx.  134  By  Moone-shine  .  .giue 
each  other  chase,  At  Hood-winke,  Barley-breake  [etc.]. 

2.  A  concealment  from  view ;  a  blind. 

1583  STANYHURST  SEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  Too  mask  her 
Phansye  with  hudwinck.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  /re/,  in 
Holinshed  II.  86 'i  Where  are  the  tokens  of  my  wilfull  hud- 
winke? 1733  GAY  Distr.  \\'ife  i,  Flattery,  fondness  and 
tears,, hood-winks  that  wives  have  ready.  1894  BI.A<. i. 
Perlycross  417  Hood-winks  of  nature,  when  she  does  not 
wish  man  to  know  everything  about  her. 

f3.  One  who  hoodwinks;  a  deceiver.   Ol's. 

1638  in  Maidment  Bk.  Scot.  Pasqnils  (1868)  66  These 
hoodwink^  now  ar  stolne  Lyke  thieves  to  court. 

t  HoO'dwiuk,  a.  Ohs.  [?for  hoodwitikt.]  ••= 
HOODWINKED;  blindfold. 

1580  SIDN-KV  Ps.  x.  vi,  God  sleepes.  .His  farr-of  sight  now 
hud  winck  is      1647  H.  MORI:  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  i  .\,  Some 
uncouth  might  them   hoodwink  hither  drave.     1652 
MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglios  Hist.  Relat.  106  What  lioodwink 
and  untimely  wisdome  ib  it? 

Hoodwinked  (hirdwirjkt),  ppl.  a.  ff.  HOOD- 
WINK v.  t  -r.ni.]  i.lindfolded,  blinded.  ///.  and  fig. 

1640   Br.   HALL  Chr.    Moder.   (Wardi  26^2   If   an    hood- 
winked man  had  reeled  upon  him  heedlessly  in   hi 
a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Lady  Errant  \.  iii,  \\V;n    the  day 
put  in  a  hoodwinkt  room.     1643  "  ' 

To  unblind  the  hoodwinkt  world.  1837  Morisoniana  too 
The  hood-winked  person  at  the  play  of  '  blind-man's  buff1. 

Hoodwort   lurdwiMt;.    ff.  HOOD  j£.  +  WOBT.] 

An  American  species  (if  Scutellaria  or  Skull-cap. 
S.  laUrifolia. 
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Hoody :  see  Ho 

Hoof  (h«f),  sb.  PL  hoofs,  sometimes  hooves. 
Forms :  I  hof,  4  houf,  4-6  north,  hufe,  (5 
huyfe)  ;  5-7  hoofe,  (5  howue),  6-  hoof,  (6  hofe, 
houfe,  houe,  7  hoove,  hooff,  huffVe).  [Com. 
Tent. :  OE.  ^/-OKiis..  OS.  //,/•,  MLG.,  LG.  hoft 
MDu.,  Du.  /;<*/),  OHG.,  MHG.  Ai^(Ger.  //«/', 
|  ON.  h6fr  (Sw.  ^/  Da.  /KW),  Goth,  not  recorded  :— 
OTeut.  type  *hffo-z  :-pre-Teut.  *ko-po$^ 

1.  The  'massive  homy  growth  which  sheathes  the 
ends  of  the  digits  or  incases  the  foot  of  quadrupeds 
forming  the  order  Ungulata,  primarily  that  of  the 
horse  and  other  equine  animals:  it  corresponds  to 
the  nails  or  claws  of  other  quadrupeds. 

False  or  spurious  hoof',  ^ee  quot.  1854.  On  the  hoof  (A 
butcher's  phrase*,  alive.  Cloven  hoc/:  see  CLOVEN  i  c. 
c  zooo  Rune  Pot'in  xix. (Gr.),  Hors  hofum  wlanc.  a  nooAfn. 
I'oc.  I  bid.  307  in  Wr.-Wiilcktr  C/«fv&i,hof.O$5e  clawu.  1340 
H AMI-OLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  4179  pe  nedder  . .  sal  byte  )»e  hors  by 
l>e  hufe  harde.  1381  WYCLIF  2  Kings  ix.  33  The  hors  houes 
[1388  howues]  that  trcden  hyre.  1398  TREVISA  Earth,  DC 
P.  R.  xin.  xii,  (MS.  HodU.Huouesand  clees  ofbeestes.  1531 
ELYOT  Cfl-\  i.  xvii,  Discrepant  in  figure  from  other  horsLs, 
hauing  his  fore  hoeues  like  to  the  feete  of  a  man.  1535 
COVEKDALE  /,/:'.  .\i.  3  What  so  euer  hath  hofle  [WYCLIF 
clee]  and  deuydeth  it  in  to  two  clawes.  1553  EDEN  Trtat. 
AViVi*  Ind.  (Arb.)  16  Theyr  fete  . .  hauing  fyue  toes  like 
hoeues  vndeuidtd.  1570  LEVINS  Maniff.  157/20  Y1'  Hoof  of 
a  foote,  vugHtfi,  1621  QU'ARLES  Argalus  -S-  P.  (1678)  64 
His  proud  Steed  removes  The  hopeful  fallows  with  his 
horned  hoves.  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondis  Banished 
i  'irg.  20  A  short  pasterne  with  a  hard,  high,  concavous,  and 
round  huffe.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  372  The  hooves,  and 
horns  of  Cattle.  1747  Genii.  Mag.  208  He  [the  rhinoceros] 
has  three  hoofs  on  each  foot  forwards.  1832  TENNYSON 
Dream  Fair  ll'om.  21  Clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging 
hoofs.  1854  OWEN*  Skel.  $  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat. 
II.  244  In  the  horse  the  rudiments  of  the  two  stunted  toes 
were  their  upper  ends  or  inetatarsal  bones ;  in  the  ox  they 
consist  of  their  lower  ends  or  phalanges;  these  form  the 
'  .spurious  hoofs  ',  and  are  parts  of  the  second  . .  and  fifth 
..toes.  1881  STEVENSON  Virg.  Puerisqne  (18951  265  The 
hooves  of  many  horses,  beating  the  wide  pastures  in  alarm. 
b.  In  allusion  to  the  cloven  hoof  attributed  to 
the  Devil :  cf.  CLOVEN  i  c ;  also,  to  the  hoof  of 
'  the  Beast ',  i.e.  Antichrist. 

1638  A.  CANT  Set-in,  in  Kerr  Coven.  $  Covenanters  (1895) 

77  In  their   [the   English]   reformation   something   of  the 
beast  was  reserved  :  in  ours  not  so  much  as  a  hoof.     1658 
WOOD  Life  24  July  (O.  H.  S.'  I.  257  Wilson,  .did,  after  his 
humoursome  way,  stoop   downe  to   Baltzar's   feet,   to   see 
whether  he  had  a  huff  on,  that  is  to  say,  to  see,  whether  he 
was  a  devil,  or  not,  because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of 
man.     1788  T.  JEFFERSON   Whs.  (1859)  H.  4^5   Here   the 
cloven  hoof  begins  to  appear.     1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  ^'W^. 
Char.  vli.  171   He  has  nowhere  given  to  virtue  the  hoof  of 
a  fiend.     1885    I.  PAYN  Luck  of  Darrells  .\xxi,   [It]  had 
caused  him  to  show  the  cloven  hoof  too  soon. 

2.  a.  transf.  Hard  or  callous  skin  on  the  hands 
(cf.  horny-handed},  dial.    b.  fig.  A  callous  sheath 
or  covering,  as  insensible  as  a  hoof. 

1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Matt.  xx.  7  Such  an  hoof  they  have 
over  their  hearts,  that  scarce  any  thing  will  affect  them. 
//'/(/,,  Acts  xxviii.  27  It  is  a  heavy  case  when  men  have  got 
a  kind  of  hoof  over  their  hearts.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss. ,  Usof 
or  Hoove  i  hard  skin  on  the  hands  made  by  working. 

3.  In  certain  phrases,  put  for  a  hoofed  animal, 
as  the  smallest  unit  of  a  herd  or  drove. 

1535  COVKKDALE  Exod.  x.  26  There  shal  not  one  hooffe  be 
left  behynde.  a  1592  GKKLNK  George  a  Greene  \Vks.  (Rtldg.) 
254  Sirrah,  you  get  no  victuals  here,  Not  if  a  hoof  of  beef 
would  save  your  lives,  a  1799  WASHINGTON  (Webster  1828*, 
He  had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter.  1851 
MAVSE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  \.\.\ii,  We  should  lose  every  ho  f 
of  them  [the  bofiaioesL  1859  TI^.NYSON  Enid  1334  '  H.  r^c 
and  man',  he  said,  'All  of  one  mind,.  .Not  a  hoof  left '. 
fb.  fig.  A  fragment  or  particle.  Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  I.  1.  $  10  Yet  \\c  will  not  willingly 
leave  an  hoofe  of  the  British  Honour  behind. 

4.  Applied  humorously  or  derogalively  to  the 
human  foot :  esp.  in  phrases  to  plod  away  on  (obs.), 
beatt  pad,  be  upon  the  hoof ';  to  go  on  foot,  to  be 
on  the  move.      To  see  a  person's  hoof  in  anything, 
to  trace  or  detect  his  influence  or  interference  in  a 
matter. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  i.  iii.  92  Goe,  Trudge  ;  plod  away 
ith  hoofe  :  seeke  shelter,  packe.  <.  1645  HOWU.L  Lett.  i.  i. 
xvii.  <  16551  I-  25  A  mischance  befell  the  horse,  .insomuch  that 
the  Secretary  was  put  to  beat  the  iioof  himself,  and  Foot  it 
home,  a  1687  COT  ION  Epistles  vi.  Poems  (Chalmers)  736 
(Farmer)  Being  then  on  foot  away  I  go  And  bang  the  hoof 
incognito.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I. 

78  We  beat  the  hoof  as  pilgrims.     1713  DARRELL  Gwtleni. 
Instr.  led. 5*  n.  vii.  167  A  Man  that  i>  thus  upon  the  Hoof 
can  scarce  find  leasure  for   Diversion.      1750  WAKI- 

J><  •>:.'>•.  Gni^c  xii.  Wk-.,  iSn  VIII.  399 The  good  man  • 
forced  to  beat  it  on  the  hoof  as  far  as  Hernhuth  in  Germany. 
1794    f.    WULCOTT   tP.    Pindar)    Poor  Si>M.    Tilbury   Wk.s. 

ill.  241  Thus  Poverty  and  Merit  beat  the  hoof.      1834 
M.  S'  \lidge  (1859)  3°°  Contriver 

heavily  on  my  toes  with  his  own  hoofs.     1838  DICKKNS  O. 

'  ix,  Charley  \\.  opinion  that  it  was 

time  to  pad  the  houf.     1860  T<; 

[Q  a  literary 

gentleman,..'  Ah  !  I  thought  I  recognised  your  hoof  in  it  '. 
b.   Under  the  hoof',     trampled,   downtrodden, 
under  the  oppression  of. 

1841  GEN.  P.  TH.  18421  VI.  25  He  taunted 

the  unfortunate  Canadians  while  they  were  under  the  hoof. 
1851  Mus.  -s  IT  ten 

thousand  times  ',  hiud  the  woman,  *  live  in  the  dirtie.-t  hole 


HOOFED. 

at  the  quarters  than  be  under  your  hoof:'     '  But  you  are 
under  my  hoof,  for  all  that',  said  he. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.,  as  hoof- 
bcat,  -clang,  -markt  -print,  -stroke^  -track,  -trampy 
-tread ';  b.  locative,  as  hoof -brittle, -cast, -loosened ^ 
adjs, ;  instrumental,  as  hoof-pitted,  -plod,  -ploughed, 
-printed  adjs. ;  similative,  as  hoof-button  ;  hoof- 

\  footed,  -shaped  adjs.  ;  also  hoof-like  adj. 

1847  LONGF.  Ev.  ii.  ii.  43  The  "hoof-beats  of  fate.  1881 
Century  Mag.  XXIII.  937/1  The  hoofbeats  came  nearer 
..o\er  the  sandy  road.  17*7  BRADLEV  Fam.  Diet,  s.v., 
The  Horse  will  at  last  grow  to  be  Hoof  bound,  which  dis- 
temper in  the  Hoofs  as  well  as  ''Hoof  brittle,  Hoof  cast, 
malt  Hug,  &c.,  you  may  consult  under  their  respective 
heads.  1705  Loud.  Gas.  No.  41 79 '4  A  great  Coat  . .  with 
black  *Hoof  Buttons.  1808  SCOTT  Ma»;n.  11.  Introd.  50 
*  Hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry.  1802  BINCLEY  A  nittr. 

i  Biog.  (1813'  I.  119  note,  Their  feet  are  armed  with  strong, 
blunt,  and  *hoof-like  nails.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  *Hoof- 

i    loosened  i  is  a  dissolution  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or  coffin 

i  of  a  horse's  hoof  from  the  flesh,  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
coronet.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  \.  xlix,  Wide  scatter'd 
*hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground.  1821  CLARE-:  I'ill. 
Minstr.  I.  204  Narrow  *hoof-plod  lanes.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poty-olb.\v.  243  In  sacred  Tempe.. about  the 'hoofe-plow'd 
Spring.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbat k  636  *Hoof-prints  fill'd 
with  gore.  1818  Scoir  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix,  Avoid  the  soft 
ground,  my  lad  ;  leave  no  *hoof-track  behind  you. 

c.  Special  comb. :  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
—  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  hoof -binding  — 

i  HOOF-BOUXD  sb. ;  hoof -cushion  =  hoof-pad  ; 
hoof-footed  a.,  having  hoofs  on  the  feet ;  hoof- 
pad,  a  pad  or  cushion  to  prevent  a  horse's  foot 
or  shoe  from  striking  or  cutting  the  fellow  foot ; 
hoof-paring  knife,  a  farrier's  knife  with  a 
recurved  blade,  for  paring  the  hoofs  of  horses  ; 
hoof-pick,  a  hooked  instrument  for  picking  stones 
out  of  a  horse's  hoof ;  hoof-spreader  (see  quot.). 
1887  LOWELL  Deniocr.  n  Would  it  account  for  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  *hoof  and-mouth  disease,  and  bad  harvests  .. 
and  the  German  bands?  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Horse-shoe,  Panton,  or  Pan  table  shoe,  which  opens  the  heels, 
and  helps  *hoof-binding.  1721  BKADLEY  PhttOS,  Ace-  It'ks. 
Nat.  88  The  general  Heads  . .  are,  the  Tall  on-footed,  the 
Claw-footed,  the  *Hoof-footed,  and  the  double  Hoof  or 
Cloven-footed.  1890  loM  Cent.  Nov.  845  His  comrades 
will  borrow  the  tools  of  daily  use,  such  as  brushes,  *hoof- 
picks,  dusu-rs.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Hoof-sprca 
device  for  expanding  mechanically  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
suffering  from  contraction  of  the  foot. 

Hence  Hoo  fish  a.,  resembling  that  of  a  hoof, 
hoof-like  ;  Hoo'fless  <z.,  without  a  hoof  or  hoofs. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  99  After  a  Rain,  .their  [Camels'] 
soft  bootless  Feet  being  extremely  apt  to  slip.  i86z  MRS. 
CROSLASD  Airs.  Blakt  II.  245  Beneath  the  hard,  brute  heel 
Whose  hoofish  tread  yet  leaves  you  leal.  1897  Xntiiralist 
206  The  hooiless  reindeer  with  a  prodigality  ot  horn. 

Hoof  (h«f),  v.    [f.  HOOF  j£.] 

1.  intr.  (Also  to  hoof  it.}    To  go  on  foot ;  to 
foot  it. 

1641  [see  hoofing,  below],  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  Nice  n. 
Dram.  Wks.  1874  III.  283,  I  am  growing  a  woman's  ass.. 
and  I  must  hoof  it  away  with  her  load  of  folly  upon  my 
back.  1718  MORGAN  Algiers  \.  iv.  98  Neither  are  their 
women  and  children  (many  of  which  hoof  it  over  those 
IK's-arts  . . :  very  apt  to  lag  behind,  a  1852  MOORE  Case  of 
Libel  v,  And  so  my  gentleman  {the  devil]  hoofed  about. 

2.  trans.  To  strike  with  the  hoof. 

1864  BUSHNELL  Christ  <$•  His  Salvett.  i.  (1865)  15  All  horning 
or  hoofing  each  other,  as  hungry  beasts  in  their  stall. 

3.  cotioq.  South.  U.S.  *  To  kill  (game)  by  shoot- 
ing it  on  the  ground  '  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

Hence  Hoo'flng  vbl.  st>.}  going  on  foot ;  provision 
of  hoofs. 

1641  BROME  Jtnnall  Crew  in.  Wks.  1873  HI.  395,  I  am 
sorely  surbated  with  the  hoofing  already.  1654  WHITLOCK 
Zootomia  479  As  much  as  Riding  differs  from  Hoofing.  1872 
STURGEON  Ti'cas.  Dav.Ps.  Ixix.  31  The  horning  and  hoofing 
are  nothing  to  him,  though  to  Jewish  ritualists  these  were 

Hoo'f -bound,  a.  (so.}  Farriery.  Affected  with 
a  painful  dry  ness  and  contraction  of  the  hoof; 
having  the  shoe  put  on  too  tight,  causing  the  horse 
to  go  lame.  Also  sb.  as  a  name  of  the  affection. 

1598  FLOBIO,  IncasteUare,.  .a  horse  to  haue  his  hoofe  dride 

vp, .  .to  be  hoofe-bound.     1610  MAKKHAM  Masterp.  n.c.  382 

i    The  hoofe-bound  is  nothing  else  but  a  shrinking  in  of  the 

1    whole  hoofe  in  the  vpper  part  thereof,  making  the  skinne  to 

stare  aboue  the  hoofe,  and  to  grow  ouer  the  same.     1727-41 

CHAMBERS  Cyct.  >.v.  Uoof^  If  the  heel  be  narrow  and  tender, 

the  hotvy  will  in  time  grow  hoof-bound. 

Hoofed  (h;7ft,  h/7'ft-d),  a.  and///,  a.  Also 
hooved  i^h«vd).  [f.  Hour  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  hoofs  ;    ungulate  ;    often  in  comb.,  as 
broad-,  flat-,  solid-hoofed. 

1513  DOUGLAS  S&'HCJS  vii.  xiii.  179  From  the  tempil  of 
Diane  euermo  Thir  horny  hovit  horssis  bene  debarrit.  1586 
Fi.KML  A/.;..:.  (Jcntrit^  Lades  Xobit.  24  A  deere  and  all 
hooued  thinges  of  that  nature.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1658)  225  Greece  therefore  yeeldeth  choice  H 
and  well  hoofed.  1663  BUTLER  Nad.  i.  i.  -135  C;' 
H<»r-.c  ..  W:is  not  by  half  so  tender-hooft.  1766  PENNANI 
Zool.  (17681 1.  8  Most  of  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  are  domestic, 
1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  viii.  iv.  §  16.  346  Quadrupeds 
he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  ungulate  and  unguiculale, 
hoofed  and  clawed.  1883  E.  AuM'U.  /'.<o.j  I'-nth  64 
Hooved  like  a  mule  1  ••<. 

2.  Beaten  with  hoofs. 

1860  DOBELL  in .!/«(,-///.  J/./i".  Au^.  327  Peace . .  From  hoofed 
,  -led  sod  She  lei  n«d  to  a  god. 


HOOFLET. 

8.  dial.  Callous  or  horny  like  a  hoof. 

1828  Crit-jsn  Dial.,  Hoo-.'cJ,  callous,  horny,  as  the  hand , 
of  labouring  people, . .  made  hard  or  horny,  like  a  hoof. 

Hooftsn,  Hoofless  :  see  under  HOOF  si. 

Hoofletl.h«-fli''t\  [f.  HOOF  s/>.  +  -LET.]  A  small 
hoof ;  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  cloven  hoof. 

1834  MACGILLIVRAY  Zoologists  211  A  crackling  noise  . .  is 
produced  by  the  hooflets  striking  against  each  other.  1880 
HAUGHTON  I'hys.  Geog.  vi.  283  Phohippus,  which  has  lo.^t 
the  small  hooflets,  and  is  otherwise  very  equine. 

Hoofy  (h«'fi),  «.  [f.  HOOF  sb.  +  -Y.]  Having 
or  characterized  by  a  hoof  or  hoofs. 

a.  1674  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Fare™.  Poetry  84  And  softely  on 
With  numerous  feete  to  Hoofy  Helicon.  1880  G.  MKKF.DITH 
Trag.  Coin,  iii.  (1881)  30  In  the  semblance  of  the  hairy, 
hoofy,  snouty  evil  one. 

Hence  Hoo  flness.     [After  handiruss.~\ 

1843  CARLVLE  Past  fr  Pr.  in.  v,  Its  handiness  mere  hoof- 
incss.  1857  RVSKIN  Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.  27  The  horse,  with 
its  inferior  brains  and  its  awkward  hoofiness,  instead  of 
handiness. 

Hook  (huk),  sb.  Forms:  I  h6c  (hooc),  2-4 
hoe,  3-5  hok,  ?  3,4-6  hoke,  4  Sc.  houk,  howk, 
4-6  Sc.  huke,  5-7  hooka,  (6  hoooke,  7  Sc. 
hwick),  7- hook.  [OE.  /i<fc  =  MLG.  hok,  MDti. 
hoec,  Du.  hoek,  MLG.  hdk  corner,  angle,  nook, 
point  of  land.  In  ablaut  relation  with  OE.  haca 
'  pessulus ',  a  (?  hooked)  bolt,  and  app.  also  with 
MDu.  hake  $  hake),  Du.  haak,  OHG.  hako,  h&kko 
('also  hdggo),  mod.Ger.  haken,  ON.  haki,  Sw. 
hake,  Da.  hage  hook:  see  HAKE  sb.-] 

1.  1.  A  length  of  metal,  or  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material,  bent  back,  or   fashioned  with  a  sharp 
angle,  often  forming  a   part   of  something,  as  a 
pole,  chain,  etc.,  adapted  for  catching  hold,  drag- 
ging, sustaining  suspended  objects,   or   the  like. 
(Frequently  with  a  qualification  indicating  shape  or 
use,  as  boat-hook,  chain-hook,  chimney- hook,  clif- 
hook,  fire-hook,  flesh-hook, gaff-hook,  hat-hook,  meat- 
hook,  pot-hook,  tenter-hook,  etc.) 

cyoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  i.  ix.  [xii.]  (1890)  46  pa  . .  worhton 
him  hocas,  and  mid  )>am  tusan  hi  earmlice  adun  of  |>am 
wealle.  c  1000  jEuFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  107/9  A  rpago, 
net  f  alum,  hooc.  £1150  Semi-Sax.  Voc.  ibid.  548/21 
Vncinits,  hoc.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  195/57  Hokes  and 
witthene  he  let  nime :  and  faste  to  hire  breoste  bmde. 
£1325  Gloss.  ll~.  lie  Biblesm.  in  Wright  Voc.  170  C/iket 
a  centre,  lacche  and  hok.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Katerine 
852  Ouhelis . .  of  be  quhilkis  be  felyis  all  with  scharpe  houkis 
fichit  be  sail.  (-1440  I'roinf.  Parv.  242/1  Hooke  \_v.r. 
hoke],  hainus,  uncus.  lifts  NaralAcc.  Hen.  I'll  (1896)  49 
Hokes  to  fish  the  Ankre  with  ..  leche  hokes  . .  catte  hokes. 
1495  Ibid.  195  Hokes  to  hange  the  ketylles  with  a  chayne 
of  yron  to  the  same.  1568  GRAPTON  Chran.  II.  243  I  hey 
had  great  hookes  and  grappelers  of  Iron  to  cast  out  of  one 
Ship  into  another.  1694  BURTHOCCE  Reason  158  Ihere 
needs  no  more  of  Hooks  and  Crooks  to  make  the  Latter  . . 
to  stick  and  hold  together.  1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VI.  20  The  Avosetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  . .  the  bill  . . 
turns  up  like  a  hook,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
hawk  or  the  parrot.  1823  SCOKESBY  Whale  Fishery  69  note, 
The  ice-anchor  is  a  large  iron  hook,  nearly  of  the  shape  of 
the  letter  S.  1874  BOUTELL  Arms  ft  Ann.  iii.  53  Some- 
times, this  axe  has  an  edge  on  one  side  only,  when  on  the 
other  side  it  has  either  a  hook  or  a  hammer. 

fig.  1581  PETIIE  tr.  Guazso's  Civ.  Con-',  i.  (1586)  9  When 
.  .assailed,  .with  the  temptation  of  pleasures. -breaking  m 
sunder  those  hookes.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vi. 
564  The  hooks  and  handles,  which  the  ensnaring  system  of 
law,  administered  by  them,  afforded  in  such  abundance. 

b.  Zool.  and  Sot.  A  recurved  and  pointed  organ 
or  appendage  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist.  Carifrky  Isls  84  His  mouth  is  arm'd 
with  two  hard  hooks  extreamly  sharp.  1834  McM 
Cmier's  Anim.  Kingd.  376  All  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are 
entire,  and  the  hooks  of  the  last  present  one  or  two  indenta- 
tions beneath.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  A  aim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
329  Jaws  armed  with  strong  and  penetrating  hooks  lor 
seizing  and  securing  active  and  struggling  prey.  1866 

Treas.  Bot.  415/2  The  hooks  of  the  Teazels  come  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  raise  the  nap.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aniin.  Life  657  Chiunoid  hooks  are 
present  in  some  Taeniadae. 

2.  A  slender  bent  piece  of  wire,  usually  armed 
with  a  baib,  which  is  attached  to  a  fishing-line 
and  carries  the  bait ;  a  fish-hook  ;  an  angle. 

cgsa  Lindisf.  Goip.  Matt.  xvii.  27  Gae  to  ss  and  sende 
ongul  ffl  hoc.  c  1000  in  Cockayne  Narrat.  A  ngl.  Causer. 
40  Ic  eom  ..  swa  swa  fisc  on  hoce.  c  1175  Lamb,  Horn. 
1 23  Alswa  deS  mahje  ti see  be. . ne  isihj  na  bene  hoc  be  sticao 
on  ban  ese.  c  1300  Harclok  752  Mani  god  fish  ther  inne  he 
tok,  Bothe  with  neth,  and  with  hok.  a  145°  Knt.  lie  la  four 
(1868)  59  As  the  fysshe  that  takithe  his  bayte  upon  an 
hoke.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  H  610  The  fish  runneth  to  the 
hooke  hidden  with  the  baite.  1617  MORYSON  HIM.  HI.  37 
No  man  will  fish  with  a  golden  hooke  for  a  halfe  penny 
fish.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbados  (1673)  5  The  Engine  we 
took  this  great  Shark  with,  was  a  large  Hook,  baited  with 
a  piece  of  Beef.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  412  Then  fix, 
with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook.  1840  F.  D.  H' 
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Parry  to  play  so  long  on  the  hook,  before  he  hoyscd  him  up. 

I73O    BOLINGBROKE    Hist.    Rug.    xxiii.    (R.\ 

catched  at  the  bait  which  \v.^  thrown  out  to  him,  and  hung 
fast  on  the  hook  for  seven  years  together.  1893  FARMER 
Slang,  H ook, .  .  3  .  .  A  catch  :  an  advantage  ;  all  ii: 
1895  Daily  AVrcs  2  Jan.  5;  i  We  often  . .  have  a  perfectly 
ok  offered  to  us,  in  a  young  lady,  a  speculation  . . 
or  what  not. 

3.  A  curved  instrument  with  a  cutting  edge.  a. 
An  agricultural  implement  with  a  crescent-shaped 
blade  and  sharp  inner  edge  for  lopping  or  cutting, 
as  a  weed-hook  ;  esp.  a  reaping-hook. 

A  hook  used  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sickle  by  having 
the  edge  finely  serrated. 

a  700  f'.pinal  Gloss.  887  Sannlinn,  uueadhoc.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  41  He  sende  hem  tbider  [to  the  vineyard] 
fol  son,  to  helpen  hem  with  hoc.  c  1375  Sc.  L( , 
Ninian  94  Gyf  he  in  sic  corne  cuth  set  huke.  I398TRKV1SA 
Earth.  Del'.  R.  ix.  xv.  '1495)  356  lulius  is  paynted  with  an 
hoke  repynge  corne.  1:1440  Praia /».  Fan'.  24-'/i  Hooke  to 
hewe  wode,  . .  similns.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEiu-is  VII.  iv.  67 
The  crukit  huik  vndir  his  weid  held  he.  1523  1 
Hitsb.  §  29  Pees  and  benes  be  . .  reped  or  mowen  of  diuers 
maners,  some  with  sickles,  some  with  hokes,  and  some  with 
staffe  hokes.  1643  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  1  (1814)  VI.  i.  251,  2000 
hwickisand  100  sythes  for  sheiring  and  mawing.  1744-50 
W.  ELLIS  ift'il.  llnsbandm.  IV.  111.42  Here  [Sandwich]  they 
cut  their  drilled  field-pease  with  what  they  call  Hooks  and 
Hincks.  1851  Ulustr.  Cutal.  Gt.  E.fhib.  6ioThe  reaping  ami 
bagging  hooks  are  made  of  cast-steel.  1889  l-'.uly  Nc-.vs 
8  Aug.  5/1  The  old  saying  applied  to  the  Lad  harvestimm, 
'  A  bad  shearer  never  had  a  good  hook  '. 

fb.  Naut.  (//.)=SHEER-HOOKS.  Otis, 
c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  641  Cleofatra,  Among;  the  ropis 
rennyth  the  scherynge  hokys.  Itid.  646  He  rent  the  seyl 
with  hokys  lyk  a  sithc.  1627  CAI'T.  SMITH  Sfama»'f  Gram. 
xii.  58  Some  haue  vsed  sheare  hookes,  which  are  hookes 
like  sickels  fixed  in  the  ends  of  the  yards  armes,  that  if  a 
ship  vnder  saile  come  to  boord  her,  those  sheares  will  cut 
her  shrouds,  and  spoils  her  tackling. 

f  c.  An  '  inside '  tool.   Obs. 

1703  MOXON  Mech.  E.vcn:  1 86  The  Hook  is  used  when 
the  Work  stands  on  the  right  or  left  side  the  Workman.  . . 
And  the  Hook  is  made  so  as  to  cut  on  the  right  or  left  side. 

4.  The  crook  or  pin  on  which  a  door  or  gate  is 
hung;  forming  the  fixed  part  of  the  hinge. 

c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  170  Gottns, 
hokes.  I'erleveles,  the  bondes  of  hokes.  1377  LANGL.  f.  PI. 
B.  v.  603  Of  almes  dedes  ar  be  hokes  bat  (>e  gates  hangen 
on.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Kings  vii.  50  The  hokes  of  v  dores 
on  the  insyde  of  the  house  . .  were  of  golde.  1581  J  .  OKU. 
Hadilon's  Anna.  Osor.  147  b,  He  doth  not  heave  the  doores 
of  the  hookes.  1624  in  Naworlh  Honseh.  Bks.  (Surtees)  215 
A  hooke  and  thimble  for  the  parke  gate.  1784  K.  BAGK 
Barham  Downs  I.  126  They  contented  themselves  with 
throwing  gates  off  the  hooks. 

5.  A  bent  metal  appliance  for  fastening  together 
two  parts  of  a  dress,  on  one  of  which  it  is  fixed  so 
as  to  catch  in  a  loop  or  an  •  eye '  on  the  other. 
See  also  HOOK  AND  EVE. 

1525  Jests  IViiifW  Edvth  xii.  11573)  G  iv  b,  This  wydow 
borowed  . .  A  Cap  :  an  Hat,  and  three  kerchieues  therlo, 
A  cople  of  syluer  pinnes,  a  payr  of  Hokes  and  no  mo.  1530 
PALSCR.  231/2  Hoke  for  a  womans  gowne,  agraffe,  a  1659 
CLEVELAND  Poems,  Poor  Cavalier  36  Thy  Hooks  and  But- 
tons sprung  with  Sherburns  Mine.  1895  Advt.,  Ihe^only 
hook  made  to  keep  the  dress  in  its  place.  1896  EDITH 
THOMPSON  in  Monthly  Packet  Christm.  No.  91  She  . . 
wrenched  open  the  fastenings  of  her  black  dress,  breaking 
two  hooks  and  a  loop. 

t  6.  A  shepherd's  crook.   Obs. 


witn  gentle  twitcn,  tne  oarueu  IIOOK.     >un» 

Whaling  Voy.  \.  10  Birds  we  captured  by  hook  and  line, 

baited  with  fat  meat.     1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling*.™ 

463  The  angler  might  see  fish  rising  but  be  unable  to  bring 


them  to  hook. 

b.  fig.  That  by  which  any  one  is  attracted  or 
ensnared  and  caught ;  a  snare  ;  a  catch. 

1430-40  LYDC.  Bochas  vi.  i.  fi554>  M6b,  Marius  layd  out 
hoke  and  lyne  As  I  haue  told,  Metellus  to  confound,  a  154" 
WVATT   Poems,    Renouncing   of  loue,    Farewell,    Loue  . 
Thy  bayted  hokes  shall  tangle  me  no  more,   a  1635 
J  rag,,,.  Reg.  (Arb.)  36,  1  am  to  seek  wherefore  he  II 


HOOK. 

from  a  peculiar  bend  in  the  river.     1877,%'.  I!'.  Lint. Gloss., 
,i  bend  in  a  river.     Thus  in  the  Trent  are— Morton 
Hook,  Amcotts  Hook,  etc. 

10.  a.  A  hook-shaped  symbol  or  character  ;  a 
'  pot-hook  '  as  an  element  of  handwriting. 

1668  WILKINS  Rial  Char.  377  The  first  Rank  doth  contain 
the  Characters  for  the  six  more  simple  Vowels.. the  former 
three  being  meer  Rounds,  the  other  Hooks.  IHit.  388 
Abstracts  may  be  expressed  by  a  Hook  at  the  left  end  of 
the  Character.  . .  The  Active  and  Passive  voice  may  be 
expressed,  one  of  them  by  a  Hook,  and  the  other  by  a  Loop, 
at  the  left  end  of  the  Character.  1867  PITMAN  Ma'i. 
.;>:  (ed.  12)  30  Initial  /  or  r  books.  Ibid.  33,  «  hook 
.  .y"or  v  hook.  Hid.  34,  -tion  hook. 

t  b.  //.  Brackets  (in  printing),  parentheses : 
formerly  also  called  crotchets  and  crooks  ;  also,  in- 
verted commas.  Of'S. 

1680  G.  HICKI-S,  Sfirit  of  Papery  Pref.  5  He  hath  left  out 
all  betwixt  the  Huoks.  1707  HEARNE  Colleit.  10  Feb. 
(O.  H.  S.)  I.  325  Words  ..  in  ho_oks  are  his  own.  1732 
BENTLEY  Pi'ef.  Milton's  P.  L.,  Printing  them  in  the  Italic 
letter,  and  inclosing  them  between  two  hooks.  1788  MAD. 
D'AKBLAY  Diary  teb.,  As  if  he  had  pronounced  a  sentence 
in  a  parenthesis,  between  hooks.  1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem. 
(1807)  I.  64  What  is  within  hooks  is  of  my  own  composing. 
C.  Mus.  One  of  the  lines  or  marks  at  the  end  of 
the  stem  of  a  quaver  (*),  semiquaver  (J),  etc. 

1782  BURNEY  Hist.  Mas.  (ed.  2)  II.  iv.  303  [Called] 
crotchets  :  a  name  given  by  the  French  with  more  propriety, 
from  the  hook  or  curvature  of  the  tail,  to  the  ..  Quaver. 
1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  476/2  The 
Semiquaver  was.. subdivided  into  Demisemiquavers,  with 
three  Hooks,  and  Half-Demisemiquavers,  with  four. 

11.  A  projecting  corner,  point,  or  spit  of  land. 

[app.  a.  Du.  hoek,  as  in  Hoek  van  Holland  Hook  of 
Holland  ;  cf.  also  Fris.  hok,  point  or  tongue  of  land.] 

1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  (1861)  I.  21  This  narrow  hook 
of  land,  destined,  in  future  ages,  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  con- 
siderable empire.  1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  (cd.  3),  Hook 
. .  This  name  is  given,  in  New  York,  to  several  angular 
points  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers ;  as,  Corlear's  Hook, 
Powle's  Hook,  Sandy  Hook.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  Iv. 
663  The  course  of  the  outflowing  currents  . .  determines  the 
position  of  the  channels  and  sand-bars,  and  causes  the 
prolongation  of  hooks  off  prominent  capes. 

f!2.  Applied  with  certain  qualifications  to  a 
person  :  unhappy  hook,  unhappy  wight.  Obs. 


and  sling  your  Hook. 

f7.  The  barb  of  an  arrow;  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor.  Obs. 

cum  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  553  Ane  angell  hede  to  the 
hukishedrew,  And  at  a  schoyt  the  formast  sone  he  sleu. 
a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Alise.  Poems  xxvlll.  57  Eviry  shall 
thairof  must  needs  To  half  als  mony  heeds,  And  euine  head 
als  mony  huikis.  1627  MAY  Lncan  n.  753.  rhc  anchors 
made  No  noise,  when  from  thicke  sands  their  hookes  are 
weigh'd. 

8.  Shipbuilding.  A  bent  piece  of  timber  used  to 
strengthen  an  angular  framework.  Cf.  breast- 
hooks,  fore-hooks,  and  FUTTOCKS. 

1611  COTCR.,  Four,,  .a  great  peece  of  timber  in  the  prowc 
of  a  Ship,  called  the  Hooke.  1627  CAIM.  SMITH  StaHUHU 
Gram.  ii.  3  Your  rising  timbers  are  the  hookes,  or  ground 
timbers  and  foot-hookes  placed  on  thekee  e  1678  PH..  .LIPS 
----  those  forked  Timbers  which  are 


, 
Decks.     Sec  Breast-hooks. 


ecs.       ec     reas-oo. 

9    A  sharp  bend  or  angle  in  the  course  or  le 
of  anything  ;  esp.  a  bend  in  a  river  (now  in  proper 
names).     [Peril,  in  some  cases  influenced  by  Du. 


•  ' ises-S^Tox"^0  *  J/.  (1684)  II.  338  The  very  straight 
wiv  that  hath  neither  hook  ne  crook.     1661  Si 
CM*Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  ,S  In  order  to  the  making  of  s,i 
and'  angles,   which  Ire   necessary    for  the   con,, 

F£3t5S5WJttfe&ftr- 

1749  W  DOUGLASS  Summary  I.  402  Cape  Cod  harbour, 
saT  and  deep  water ;  but  from  the  ^or  flexure  vessels 
^.difficultygetouttc,^  g&^&fMS 


ivretche?     1562  Jack  Jtigler  11820)  26  Loo  yender  cumithe 
that  vnhappye  hooke. 

13.  Cricket.  The  act  of  hooking:  see  HOOK  v.  8  c. 
1897  LANG  in  Lonfiii.  Mag.  Oct.  503  Playing  on  the  leg  in 

all  its  variety  of '  glances '..  varied  by  the  '  pull   and  hook 
to  the  undefended  area  of  the  ground. 
II.  Phrases. 

14.  By  hook  or  (and}  by  crook,  \  with  A.  or  c. : 
by  all  or  any  means,  fair  or  foul ;  by  one  device 
or  another.     Usually  implying  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing the  thing  sought,  which  may  necessitate  the 
use  of  special  or  extraordinary  means. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase  there  is  no  evidence; 
although  invention  has  been  prolific  of  explanatory  stories, 
most  of  them  at  variance  with  chronology.  The  Wycllffite 
nuots.  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  date,  and  may  be  later 
than  that  from  Cower,  which  has  HEPE  iq.v)  for  hook  . 

(-1380  ?  WVCLII  H'/ts.  (18801  250  pel  schulle  bie  hem  wit) 
pore  mennus  goodis  wib  hook  or  wib  crok.  c  1383  —  Sel. 
//•/;•-  III  3:1  K-i  sillen  sacramentis  . .  and  compellen  men 
to  bie  alle  bis  wib  hok  or  crok.  [1390  GOWER  Cm/.  II.  223 
What  with  hepe  and  what  with  croke  They  [false  Witness 
and  Perjury]  make  her  maister  ofte  winne.)  «  1529  SKELTOS 
Col  Chute  1240  Nor  wyll  suffre  this  boke  By  hoke  or  by 
croke  Prynted  for  to  be.  1551  ROBINSON  Klorfs  Utop.\. 
(Arb )  41  By  one  meanes  therefore  or  by  other,  either  by 
hooke  or  crooke,  they  must  needes  departe  awaye.  1561 
Scholc-ho.  Worn.  847  in  Hazl.  E.  P.P.  IV.  138  So  at  length 
by  huch  or  by  cruch,  Lesse  or  more,  euer  they  craue,  Until 
thy  hand  be  in  thy  pouch.  1621  BUKTON  Anat.  Mel.  1. 11.  in. 
xv.  (1651)  137  Some,  .care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas 
et  nefas,  hooke  or  crook,  so  they  have  it.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  GOT/.  Eng.  n.  xiii.  .1739)  «9  Title  enough  for  a  great 
Man  that  resolved  to  hold  by  hook,  what  he  had  got  by 
crook.  1778  FOOTE  Trip  Calais  n.  \\  ks.  1799  II.  348 .  1 1 
you  could  put  us  in  a  way,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  get  her 
out  of  the  convent.  1833  MAKRVAT  P.  S",:fh -hi,  If  you 
can't  gain  it  by /MO*,  you  mu  i  1841  Gto.  KLIOT 

in  Life  (1885)  'I.  112  Do  come  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

15.  Off  the  hooks.     (Cf.   off  the  hinges,  HIXGE 
sb    e  ~)     t  a.    Out  of  proper   condition ;    out  of 
orik'r';  'in  a  bad  way',     t  b.    Out  of  ordinary 
bounds,  to  excess,     t  c.  Out  of  humour  or  spirits, 
•  put  out ';  '  not  quite  right '.  Obs.    d.  Straight  off, 
at   once,  summarily,      e.    To  drop  (etc.)   off  the 
hooks,  to  die  ^slang}. 

,    ?  16  .  Sones  Lend.  Prentices  (Percy  Soc.l  64  In  all  this 
„  they  were  off  o'  th'  hook.     «,659C, 

,,y  Doublet  looks  Like  him  that  wears  It, 
quite  oflV  the  Hooks.  1684  H.  MORE  Answer  240  But  the 
application  is.  mr thinks,  much  off  the  Hooks. 

b  >6«  Xorlls's  rlutarch  1214  Agnppma  began  .  - 
to  flye  off  the  hookes:  and  coming  to  Nero  himse 

threatned    to   t.  i«    f™m   h!m-      '6"    M°V" 

„,   vi.   167    In   tune    of  prosper,  le 

proudly  (lie  olT  ;  '676  l>  I  RFEV  MaJ.  ''-j^'  '; 

i    (1677)  7  My  Brothers  a  little  off  the  Hooks;   but..  t,s 

"c^PHr1:  ,  thing  that 

S°'\\  iMian, "long  off  the  hoiks.     ,665  Itia.  26  May,  1  he 
Duke  of  Albemarle  . .  mightily  off  the  hooks,  that  the  ship 
one  out  of  the  River.    I779  ,,eBaron< 


HOOK. 
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HOOK   AND   EYE. 


1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenans  xxx,  EveryUxly  . .  ii  a  little  off  the 
hooks,  -in  plain  words,  a  little  cru/y,  or  so. 

d.  1860  TROLLOPE  CiisUe  Richmond  .Tauchn.     1  • 
(Hoppe)  Baronets  with  twelve  thousand  a  year  cannot  be 
married  off  the  hooks. 

e.  1842    I!- \KHAM   fneol.  Leg.,  Blk.    Mousgttet.   n,  Our 
friend . .  has  popp'd  off  me  hooks  !    1862  TROI.LOPE  Ortty  F. 
(Tauchn..i  II.  i9a(Hoppe)lf  he  fatigues  himself  so  much  as 
that  often,  he'll  soon  be  off  the  hooks.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  I 
Paston  Ciirnv  iii,  He..wa>  nut  far  frutii  eighty  when  he 
slipped  off  the  hooks  without  an  ache  or  pain.     1894  BLACK- 
MORE  Ptrtycross  293  Is  it  true  that  old  Fox  is  dropping  off 
the  hooks? 

16.  On  one's  (nun  hook :  in  dependence  on  one- 
self or  one's  own  efforts ;  on  one's  own  account ; 

at  one's  own  risk,  colloq. 

1845  .V.  J".  Iftrald  Oct.  (Bartlett',  The  time  is  f;t-t 
approaching  when  we  shall  have  our  American  Pope  . .  and 
American  Catholic  every  thing,  on  our  own  hook.  1849 
THACKERAY  Ptndennis  Ixtx,  I  >o  we  come  out  as  Liberal 
v;ttive,  or  as  Government  men,  or  on  our  own  hook? 
1852  M  us.  STOWK  Uncle  Twin's  C.  \\v, '  I'm  a  thinkin,  that 
every  man'll  have  to  hang  on  hi>  own  hook,  in  them  ar 
quarters,'  1861  HuGHi.s  Tt'tit  l^tnvti  a!  O.\'f.  ii,  I  thought 
to-day  I  would  go  on  my  own  hook,  and  >ee  if  I  couldn't 
niake  a  better  hand  of  it. 

III.  Attributive  uses  and  combinations. 

17.  a.  attrih.  (or  adj.^  Shaped  like  or  resembling 
a  hook,  hook-like,  hooked,  as  hook-head,  -shoulder, 
-tool\  HOOK-BILL,  -NOSE;  furnished  with  a  hook, 
as  hook  block,  bolt^  ladder,  rope,  tackle ;  parasyn- 
thetic,    hook-backed,   -beaked,   -handed,   f  -nebbed* 
-shouldered  *&)$.\  also  HOOK-NOSED. 

1847-78  \\\.\AA\\?.\.\^*  I  look-backed,  hump-backed,  crooked. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.>  *  Hook-block,  a  pulley-block 
strapped  with  a  hook,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with  an 
eye  or  a  tail,  a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods ^  Epigr.  to 
Counsellor,  *Hook-handed  harpies.  1756  ROLT /?/<:/.  Tratff, 
Hook-pins,  in  architecture,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only  with  a 
*hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  together. 
1519  Churckw.  Ace.  St.  Gilts,  Reading  5  For  sises  pynnes 
and  *hoke  naylles.  ?«i4oo  Mortc  Arth.  1082  *Huke- 
nebbyde  as  a  hawke.  1495-7  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll  (1896) 
271  *Hoke  ropes  for  fyssyng  of  ankers.  1801  NELSON  15 
Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  460  To  be  furnishe_d  with 
stout  hook-ropes,  to  be  the  more  ready  to  take  them  in  tow. 
et  1678  M ARYELL  Poems,  On  hill  at  Bi/lborcm>,  Ye  mountains 
Which  do  with  your  " hook-shouldered  height  The  earth 
deform,  and  heaven  fright. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  gen.,  as  hook-bearer, 
-bender;  c.  similative,  t\<c.^v&hook-crooked,-shaped 
adjs. ;  hook-like  adj. ;  d.  instrumental  and  locative, 
as  hook-armed  z&}.,  hook- swinging. 

1627  MAY  Lucan  i.  456  The  Belgee  *hooke-arm'd  Chariots 
expert-guiders.  1883  Fisheries  Rxhib.  Cattil.  363  Various 
Tools  for  manufacturing  Fishing  Tackle  and  Gear,  such  as 
*Hook-benders  [etc.].  <ri6n  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  iv. 
iv.  Decay  883  With  *hook-crookt  hands  upon  the  smoothest 
crawling.  1616-61  HOLVDAY  /'crsius  323  A  *  hook-like 
bearded  dart.  1874  BoUTCLL  Arms  .v  Ami.  vi.  91  Project- 
ing hook-Hke  barbs.  1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  H'algs  I.  317 
*  Hook-shaped  prickles.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  18  Nov.  z '2 
The  horrible  ceremony  of  '  *hook 

aloft  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  for  over  an  hour,  of  a  man  by 
means  of  two  iron  hooks  embedded  in  the  muscles  of  his 
back.  1894  Daily  News  15  Nov.  5/3  The  Government  of 
Madras  has  passed  orders  giving  Magistrates  power  to 
prevent.. hook-swinging  in  the  Southern  Presidency. 
18.  Special  combs.  :  hook  and  butt,  hook- 
butt,  *  a  mode  of  scarfing  timber  so  that  the  parts 
resist  tensile  strain  to  part  them '  (Knight)  ; 
hook-book,  a  book  with  flannel  or  parchment 
leaves  in  which  anglers  keep  their  hooks  ;  hook- 
climber,  a  plant  that  climbs  by  means  of  its  own 
booklets,  as  members  of  the  genera  Galiuni  and 
Ritbtts\  hook-heal,  a  name  for  Self-heal,  Pru- 
nella vulgaris ;  f  hook-land,  land  ploughed  and 
sown  every  year  ;  f  hookmau,  a  manufacturer  of 
fish-hooks  ;  hook-money,  a  currency  formerly  in 
vogue  in  Ceylon,  consisting  of  pieces  of  silver 
twisted  into  the  form  of  fish-hooks;  hook-penny 
(Sf.)t  a  penny  received  by  reapers  every  week  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  wages ;  hook-pin,  a 
taper  iron  pin  with  a  hooked  head  to  pin  the  frame 
of  a  roof  or  floor  together;  a  draw-pin;  hook- 
scarf,  hook-scarf-joint  =  hook-butt ;  hook-seam 
quut.)  ;  hook-squid,  a  decapodous  cepha- 
lopod  of  the  family  Qnychotenthididn',  having  long 
tentacles  armed  with  hooks,  the  bases  of  which 
are  furnished  with  suckers;  hook-sucker,  a  fish 
that  takes  a  hook  or  bait  with  a  sucking  motion 
(Cent.  Diet.}  ;  hook-swivel,  the  swivel  of  a  gorge- 
hook  ;  hook-tip,  a  moth  of  the  genus  Platypteryx, 
having  the  tips  of  the  wings  hook-shaped  ;  hook- 
ward,  a  ward  of  a  lock  having  the  shape  of  the 
letter  L;  f  hook-ware,  tools  used  in  reaping; 
hook-weed,  same  as  hook-heal  ;  hookwise  adv.) 
after  the  fashion,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  hook; 
hook-wrench,  a  spanner  with  a  bent  end  adapted 
to  grasp  and  turn  a  nut  or  coupling  piece. 

1859  SALA  C.a^li^ht  %   D.  x.  118  The  parchment   *1 
books  of  the   gentlemen   fishermen.     1897  WILLIS  / 
/'/.   I.    177  In  the  tropics  many  *  hook-climb'  T 
great  sire  and  have  stem-  or  leaf-structures  modifv 
hooks.     1578 

also  called,  .in  English  I'; 
LEV  Pant.  Diet.  s.v.  Cut, 


1669  Wo  i;  i  1681)56  That   Land  u  hie h   K 

so  often  tilled,  which  they  call  'Hook-hnd.     1706  PHILUTS 

led.    Kersey1,    licok-land,    or    Opc-land.       1658    KOWI.AXP 

Theat.  Ins.   946   \Ve  have  some  bold    bragging 

"hookmen.  .that  ascribe  it  to  their  own  invention.     1801  C. 

KEITH   Har'st  ..  '.' ,  which  each 

in  u^e  tu  a-k  aivl  n  •    over  and  above 

1637-8  in  Willis  &  Clark  -  iSS6)  I.  9+ 

for  levers  and  *hookepinnes,     1703  MOXON  Me.  h. 

E.ierc.  123  The  Hook-Pin  is.  .to  pin  the  Frame  of  a  Floor, 

ur  Frame  of  a  Roof  t  4,      1793 

HC  L.  §  268  To  be  united  to  each  other  by 

•Hook-Scarf-JpinU,  so  as  to  compose,  in  effect,  one  stone. 

i8z8  C  fin-en  'Pial ,  '  /i^k-sdmis,  hooks  or  pamers  to  carry 

turf,  lead,  ii'ly  extinct,  since  the  improvement 

of  roads.       1819    (>     S\M •  •!'!  I.LK    Entomol,    Com, 

'Hooktip  moths.     1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Mst/is  205  The 

boundary  line  between  the  two  colours  is  straight  in  the 

Hook-tips.     Ibid.  206  The  Scallupud    Hook-tip.     1688   K. 

HOLME   Armoury  in.  301/2  *Hookivard^  any  croi-s  \Vuul 

that  LOineth  out  from   it  [the  Key].     1541  Aberdeen  Keg. 

V.  17  (Jam.)  Tar,  pik,  hemp,  irn,  &  *huik-wair.     1861  Miss 

J'KAIT  /'7','Ctv-.  i'l.   IV.  205  Carpenter's- Herb,  Sickle-wort, 

and  *Hookweed.    1597  A.  M.  tr.  GnilUmcait's  Fr.  Chirurg. 

i6b/2  A  Spatula,   may  be  ysede  in  place  of  a  privet  .. 

and  tht  i-ame  b-jing  'hoockwise,  is  called  Agrimeles. 

Hook  (huk),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  hook-like  or  hooked ;  to  bend, 
crook,  incurve,  rare. 

a  1250  O'.vl  <N-  Xight.  377  ^if  hundes  urneb  to  him  ward 
He..hokef>  pa)?esswibe  narewe.  1483  Cath.  Aiigl.  191,  2  'I  u 
Huke,  Itamare.  1570  LEVINS  Mnnip.  150/32  To  Hooke, 
inciiruare.  1598  FLORID,  I7)icinare,  to  hooke,  to  crooke. 

2.  intr.  To  bend  or  curve  sharply ;  to  have  a 
hooked  shape. 

i  1420  Pallati.  on  flush,  iv.  202  It  is  so  ferd  of  oiles,  that 
therfro  Hit  hoketh,  yf  me  sette  it  nygh  thervnder.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  xix.  v,  Melons  cannot  abide  oile.  .let  oile 
stand  the  like  distance  from  them,  shrink  they  wil  from  it, 
and  hook  upward.  1665  SIH  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  383 
Her  bill  hooks  and  bends  downwards.  1704,  1774  [MO 
HOOKING///,  n.  z\. 

3.  intr.  To  move  with  a  sudden  turn  or  twist. 
Now  slang  or  dial.  To  make  off.     Also  hook  it. 

c  1400  Destr,  Troy  4621  AH  the  company  enclinet,  cairyn 
to  ship..Hokit  out  of  hauyn,  all  the  hepe  somyn.  1814  W. 
1  IRVING  T.  Trav.  II.  243  He.  .was  always  hooking  about  on 
mysterious  voyages.  1851  MAYHKW  Land.  Labour  (1861) 
II.  137  (Farmer i  He  slipped  from  her  and  hooked  it.  1862 
H.  KISGSLEV  Ravenshot*  III.  xi.  184  When  the  experienced 
hunter  sees  him  doing  that,  he,  so  to  speak, '  hooks  it '.  1886 
BARIXG-GOULD  Crt.  Royal  I.  iii.  37  Hook  up  the  steps,  if 
you  please,  1886  —  Gold.  Feath.  viii.  20  Anything  does  lo 
burn.. human  creatures  as  well,  if  they  don't  hook  out  of 
the  windows. 

4.  trans.  To  lay  hold  of  or  grasp  with  a  hook ; 
to  make   fast,  attach,  or   secure  with  a  hook  or 
hooks,   or  in  the  manner  of  a  hook ;  to  connect 
or  fallen  together  with  hooks,  or  hooks  and  eyes. 

1611  COTGR,,  Hcmer^.  .to  hooke,  or  grapple  with  a  hooke.     \ 
ci6z6  Dick  of  Devon  iv.  i.  in  Hullen  O.  PI.   II.  63  Now 
the  word  is  *  Come,  hooke  me',  .the  needle  lance  knights., 
put  so  many  hookes  and  eyes  to  every  hose  and  dubblet.     i 
1634  HI.VWOOD  Maydenh.  ll'fll  L<>st  \.  Wks.  1874  IV.  112 
At   last   we  came  to  hooke  our  ladders,  and  By  them  to 
skale.     1682  N.  O.  Boilcait's  Lutrin  iv.  222  A  third  - .  Had 
nut    due    time   to   hook   hi-  I' leeches  !     1710  J.     , 

CLAHKE   Rohanlt's  Nat.   Phil.    (1729)    I.   xxii.    135   Their    I 
Particles  are  so  hooked  together,  that  they  may  be  bent  any 
way.     1810  SCORESBV  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  287  When  the 
harpoon,  .slipped  out.,  it  luckily  hooked  the  lines  belonging 
to    another    boat.       1895    The  Season   Mar.    84   Stuff  put    : 
plain  or  pleated  over  lining  hooked  down  the  middle  in 
front.     Ibid.  95  Cape  hooked  over  at  the  side. 

b.  To  hook  on,  int  upj  to  attach  by  means  of  a 
hook,  e.g.  a  horse  to  a  vehicle,  etc. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  428  There  are  iiKii.y 
other  ways  by  which  the  hooking  up  of  the  yarns  may  be 
effected.  1835  MAKUYAT  Jac.  h'aithf.  .\.\.\\ii,  Maintop, 
there,  hook  on  your  stays.  1844  MRS.  Houston  J  'acht  I  'oy. 
Texas  I.  5  After  being  hooked  on  to  a  .steamer,  we  were 
tugged  rapidly  down  the  river.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWAUD  Lwe 
agst.  World  16  They  saw  a  horse  hooked  up  to  the  post  of 
the  iun.  1883  Chicago  . -/</7w«tf  23  Aug.,  The  livery  man  } 
hooked  up  for  us  as  tine  a  team.  1897  Cavalry  Tactics  xvi. 
iij  The  breast-harness  horses  1:1  the  cavalry  rank.s  hliould 
be  hooked  in. 

5.  ////;-.   io\  re/I.}  To  attach  oneself  or  be  attached    j 
with  or  as  with  a  hook  ;  to  be  coupled.     Hook  on    ' 
;fig.):  to  join  on  ;  to  be  consequent  or  comim: 

1597  SHAKS.  2  fftn.  //',  n.  i.  i?.s  Oo  with  her,  with  her  : 
•    Iiooke-on,  hooke-on.     1774  C.  J.  PHIPI-S  I'oy.  A'.  J '• 

mall  steel  rods  ..  hook  into  the  ends  uf  this  board.    ! 
,     1777  SHI-RIDAN   Trip  .Siarl-.   j.   ii,    If  it  had  Ixui  i' 
,    'twould  neither  have  hooked  nor  buttoned.    1847  THACKVR  \v 
i     Brighton  in  1847  i,  He  hooked  on  to  my  arm  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.     1885  T.  A.  < 

you  missed  out  a  lot,  sir  V    .  IXJL.UIM: 
it  don't  i>cein  to  me  to  hook  on  quite. 

6.  trans.    To  snatch  with  a  hook;    to  seize  by 
stealth;  to  steal,  pilfer.     Cf,  HnoKEK1  i. 

ifiiSTuMKis  Mhttna.ar  ni.  iii.  in  Hazl.  DoJsUy  XI,  359 
Picking  of  locks,  or  hooking  clothes  at  windows.  1617-77 

\.  14  I,ike  Thieues,  that  hookit; 

clothes  in  the  dark,  they  draw  the  Owner  which   la!.- 
them.      1631  \\  •  /><;/.  M  n.  47  To  hnukc  or  draw 

a    sinnc.        1785    IH'MNs    Jolly 
,.it.  iv,  Monie  a  pursie  she  had  hooked.     1857 
N.Y.  Tribune  (Haul   tti,  A  maid  hooked  one  of  her  misti 

(he  other  day.     1884   MARK  TWAIN  //.•< 
xxx.  312  (Farmer)  To  hook  the  money  and  hide  it. 

7.  To  catch  (a  fish   with  a  hook  :  applied  both  to 
the  external  use  of  a  large  hook,  and  to  that  of 
the  baited  hook  which  is  swallowed. 


[1700  WALUS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  326 This  bait  . .  is  to 
hoOK-in  somewhat  else.]  1771  MRS.  GRIFHTH  tr.  I  land's 
Shiptvrt'ck  178  A  few  .small  flounders,  which  are  hooked  up 
out  of  the  water,  with  a  sort  of  harpoon.  I77Z-84  COOK 
Pay.  (1790)  V.  1831  This  day  we  hooked  plenty  of  fine  cod. 
1885  W,  C.  SMITH  Ku'tirsstau  i.  i.  227  It  is  not  every  fish 
you  hook  that  comes  to  the  creel. 

b.  Jig.  To  catch,  secure,  e.g.  as  a  husband,  etc. 

a  1800  T.  BELLAMY  Beggar  Boy  (1801)  II.  97  He  was 
anticipating  ..  the  young  spendthrifts  whom  he  hoped  to 
hook  at  the  gaming-table.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair  iv, 
\\-~\.  woman  who  fishes  for  him,  huoks  him.  1893  ^  •  ^* 
FURNIVALL  Cki Id- Marriages  Pref.  49  A  man  trying  to  hook 
a  well-off  widow. 

8.  transf.  andyff.  a.  To  catch  hold  of  and  draw  as 
with  a  hook;  to  drag.    b.  To  attach  as  with  a  hook. 

1577  STANYHURST  Dcsir.  Ircl.'i.  (R.l,  Neighbourhood  bred 
acquaintance,  acquaintance  watfed  in  the  Irish  toong,  the 
Irish  hooked  with  it  attire.  1611  SIIAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  iii.  7 
The  harlot-King  Is  quite  beyond  mine  Arme  . .  but  shee,  I 
can  hooke  to  me.  a  1661  I-'ULLUR  H  \irthies  (1840)  I.  560  A 
Dictionary,  or  Vocabulary,  hooking  all  word  .  . .  uiihin  the 
compass  thereof,  a  1677  DAIJtOW  Poft's Sttprtm,  t  R.  i,  There 
is  nothing  which  each  of  these  powers  will  not  hook  within 
the  verge  of  its  cognizance  and  jurisdiction.  1764  \Vusi  i  v 
ll'ks.  (1872)  III.  199  He  hooked  me,  unawares,  into  a  little 
dispute.  1842  TENNYSON  !)ay-drcaint  A/oratii,  If  I  Should 
hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 

C.  In  Golf,  To  drive  (the  ball)  widely  to  the  left 
hand.  In  Cricket,  To  play  (the  ball)  round  from 
the  'off'  to  the  '  on  *  side  without  hitting  it  at  the 
pitch.  =DBAW  v.  14. 

1857  Chambers'  Inform.  II.  695  (Golf)  When  standing  too 
far,  trie  ball  is  apt  to  be  'drawn 'or  *  hooked  '—that  is  to 
say,  struck  with  the  point  or  'toe*  of  the  club,  in  which 
case  the  ball  flies  in  to  the  left.  1897  A.  LANG  in  Longmans 
Mag.  Oct.  503,  I  remember  Mr.  Fry  returning  a  simple  ball 
as  a  yet  simpler  catch  to  bowler  in  his  first  over,  all  because 
he  tried  to  hook  it.  1898  C.  B.  FRY  in  //  'indsor  Mag.  June 
26/1  His  cutting  and  hooking  are  second  only  to  Ranji's. 

9.  Hook  in  :  to  draw  in  with  or  as  with  a  hook  ; 
Jig.  to  get  hold  of  as  best  one  may;  to  secure  by 

hook  or  by  crook  ;  to  bring  or  drag  (a  person)  in 
unwillingly  or  against  his  judgement. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  M  ore's  Utop.  \,  (Arb.  i  56  An  other  .. 
adutseth  to  hooke  in  the  kynge  of  Castell.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  i.  62  Mils  . .  having  an  iron  wheele,  which  doeth  not 
onely  drive  the  saw,  but  hooketh  in,  and  turneth  the  boords 
to  the  saw.  1658  GURNALL  Ckr.  in  Arm.  ver^e  14.  ill.  xlii. 
(1669)  107/2  Servants  standing  at  the  door  to  hook  in 
customers.  1683  KEXNMTT  tr.  J-.rasm.  on  Folly  114  Hook- 
ing in  a  larger  revenue  to  their  own  Exchequer.  1772 
BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  396  If  they  can  hook  in  any  job  or 
patronage  they  will.  1836  J.  HALLEY  in  Arnot  Life  (1842) 
77,  I  have  been  hooked  in  for  an  es>a\ . 

10.  To  link  by  a  hook  or  bent  part. 

1813  J.  BADCOCK  Doni.  Aninscm.  116  Holding  the  othrr 
extremity  in  your  hand,  or  hooked  over  the  arm.  1847 
TI.NN-YSON  Princ.  iv.  249  At  la^t  I  hook'd  my  ankle  in  a 
vine.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.vf.  xv,  He  hooked 
his  arm  into  Tom's  and  led  the  way  into  the  town. 

11.  To  catch  on  the  horns,  attack  with  the  horns, 
as  a  cow.     Also  absol.   ^  '.S. 

1837-40  H  A  LI  BURTON  Clcckttt.  (1862)  225  As  a  hookin' cow 
does  [carry]  a  board  over  her  eyes  to  keep  her  from  makin' 
right  at  you.  1865  WHITHER  Snowbound  86  The  oxen 
lashed  their  tails  and  hooked. 

12.  To  furnish  with  a  hook  ^see  HOOK  sb.  loa). 
1867  PITMAN  Alan.  Phonogr.  (ed.  121  30  The  downward  r 

and  s  do  not  require  to  be  hooked  for  rr,  sr. 

II  Hookah  (hirka).  Also  hooker,  houka,  hooka, 
huk(k)ah,  hooqqa.  [a.  Arab.  (Pers.,  Urdu)  jja. 
huqqah  casket,  vase,  cup,  *  the  bottle  through 
which  the  fumes  pass  in  smoking  tobacco',  ex- 
tended in  Urdu  to  the  whole  apparatus.]  A  pipe 
for  smoking,  of  Eastern  origin,  having  a  long 
flexible  tube,  the  smoke  being  drawn  through  water 
contained  in  a  vase,  to  which  the  tube  and  the 
bowl  are  attached;  the  narghile  of  India. 

1763  SCR  AFT  us  Indostan  iii.  11770)  86  A  fellow  entered  . . 
and  carried  off  the  gold  top  of  the  hookah  he  was  smoakmg. 
1803  Ann.  Kev.  I.  209/2  It  is  a  ceremony  of  friendship  for 
the  master  of  the  house  to  offer  the  visitor  his  hookah.  1804 
W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  led.  2)  I.  67  Smoking  their 
hookers.  1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav. Sicily  I.  vi.  185  (Stanf.) 
He  was  seated,  .smoking  his  houka.  1893  EARL  DUNMORE 
Pamirs  I.  338  The  hukkah  is  brought  in. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1763  SCKAITON  Jndostan  (1770)  ji  His  Hookah,  or  pipe- 
bearer.  1872  E.  BRADUON  Life  India  \.  4  (Stanf.)  A  luxurious 
idler,  whose  life  is  spent  in  hookah-smoking. 

Hook  and  eye,  hook-and-eye,  sh.  [HOOK 
sb.  5.]  A  metallic  fastening,  esp.  for  a  dress,  con- 
sist'ing  of  a  hook,  usually  ol  tlattened  \\ire,  and  an 
eye  or  wire  loop  on  which  the  hook  catches,  one 

of  the  two  being  fixed  to  each  of  the  parts  to  be 
held  together. 

c  16*6  [see  HOOK  v.  4!-     n  1697   \ 

Then  their  breeches  were  fastened  to  the  doublctts  with 
point*— then  came  in  hooke*  and  ties.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
ratii'runi.i  Sc.  .v  Art  I.  ire  united  by  a  small 

steel  hooK  and  eye.     1838  DILKI.NS  .V/V//.  Nick  xvu,  N« 
and  then  tying  a  -.tring,  or  fastening  a  hook-and-eye.     iBoz 
RiiADE  Hard  Cash  :id  not  . .  care  a  hook  and 

eye  about  it. 

fig.  1809-10  COLERIUGE  Friend  •  \  -  ,7  I  •  •  All  the  hooks- 
and-eyes  of  the  memory.  1860  J-'/f, 

Worship  Wks.  (BohnJ  II.  394  The  whole  creation  is  made 
of  hooks  and  eyes. 

attrib.     1850  Beck  1.95  The  lid  attached  by 

hook-and-eye  In 


HOOK-BILL, 

Hence  Hook-and-eye  v.  trans.,  to  fasten  with 
or  as  with  a  hook  and  eye  ;  fig.  to  connect,  link. 

iSa?  SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  82  That  any  combination  of 
chances  should  hook-and-eye  me  with  any  near  connection 
of  absolute  wisdom  !  a.  1843  —  Comm.-pL  />'£.  S<-r.  n. 
230  A  multitude  of  stories  hooked  and  eyed  together 
clumsily.  1855  J.  LEECH  /V<7.  Life  <$•  Char.  \\  'Heading) 
Hooking  and  Eyeing. 

Hook-bill.     [See  BILL  jj.i  and  -'.] 

1.  A  bill  with  a  hook  ;  a  billhook. 

1613  T.  CAMPION  Entertahnn.  Ld.  Knowles  Wks.  (Hullen 
178  One  of  them  in  his  hand  bearing  a  hook-bill. 

2.  *  The  curved  beak  of  a  bird'  lOgilviel.     i'f. 
HOOK-NOSE. 

3.  '  A  spent  male  salmon  whose  jaws  have  become 
hooked1  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

So  Hoo'k-billed  a,,  having  a  curved  bill. 
1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3080/4  Hookbil'd  Ducks. 

Hooke,  obs.  form  of  OAK. 

Hooked  (hukt,  hu-ked),  a.    [f.  HOOK  sb.  or  z>.] 

1.  Bent  like  a  hook ;  hook-shaped;  hnmate. 
ciooo  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.    III.  434  OS  Sat  hit  cymj? 

to  3an  hokedan  garan.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  1675  Fur 
t»eo  \>e  have|>  bile  ihoked,  And  clivres  scharpe  and  \vel 
i-croked.  1413  Pilgr.  Svwle  (Caxton)  n.  xlv.  (1859)  51 
Somme  hadden  longe  hoked  clawes,  1552  HULOF.T,  Hooked 
nose.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  149  He  holds  a 
Sword  not  so  hooked  as  the  Damasco.  1766  PENNANT  Zool. 
(1812)  I.  218  The  bill  is  strong,  short,  and  very  much  hooked. 
1834  M EDWIN  Angler  in  U  'ales  I.  291  note,  The  nose  being 
larger  and  more  hooked. 

2.  Having  or  furnished  with  a  hook  or  hooks. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  50  Eremytes  on  an  hep  wi|j 

holcide  staues.  1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  \.  xiv.  (1554)  283, 
One  sleeth  the  dere  with  an  hoked  arowe.  c  1586  C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXVIII.  vi,  Twice  ten  thousand  ..  Of  hooked 
chariotts,  clad  in  warrs  array.  1687  A.  LOVEI.I.  tr.  Thevenot's 
Trav.  n.  65  One  of  them  with  a  hooked  stick,  took  hold  of 
my  Horses  bridle  and  stopt  him.  1867  PITMAN  Nan. 
Plwnogr.  (ed.  12)  30  A  series  of  curved  hooked  letters. 

3.  [f.  HOOK  r-.J     See  the  verb. 

1611  COTGR.,  A:..  rochJ,  hooked  ;  clasped,  grapled.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creii\  Hookt,  over-reached.  1821  BYRON 
/  Vs.  Judgm.  xv,  To  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish. 

Hence  Hoo'keduess  (hu'kednes). 

1530  PALSGR.  231/2  Hokednesse,  crochvsete.  1613  COCK- 
ERAM,  Aduncitie,  hookednesse. 

Hooker1  Vhu-k3j).  [f.  HOOKZ/.  +-ER*.]  One 
who  or  that  which  hooks. 

1.  A   thief  who   snatched   away  articles  with  a 
hook;  a  pilferer,  thief;  (mod.  slang}  a  watch-stealer. 

1567  HARMAS  Caveat  (1869)  35  These  hokers,  or  Angglers, 
be  peryllous  and  most  wicked  knaues.  1593  GREENE  Art 
Conny-catch.  n.  24  The  Courber,  which  the  common  people 
call  the  Hooker  ..with  a  Curb.. or  hook,  doth  pul  out  of 
a  window  any  loose  linnen  cloth,  apparell,  or  els  any  other 
houshold  stuffe.  1672  WORTHINGTON  in  Mtdcs  n'ks.  Life 
42  The  Hooker,  .once  began  to  draw  away  his  Bed-cloaths 
whiles  he  lay  awake.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  v, 
No  strange  Abram,  Ruffler  crack — Hooker  of  another  pack. 
1888  Tit  Bits  17  Nov.  82/2  (Fanner)  The  hooker,  having. . 
got  a  hold  of  the  desired  prize,  detaches  it  from  the  chain  by 
breaking  the  ring  and  passes  it  to  number  two. 

2.  One  who  fastens  his  clothes  with  hooks  :  see 
quot. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kmnvl.  IX.  700  The  Amish  Mennomtes 
..are  sometimes  called  Hookers,  because  they  substitute 
hooks  for  buttons  on  their  clothes. 

3.  Hooker-on  (Coal-mining):  A  '  hanger  on  '  or 
hitcher. 

1883  Times  9  Nov.,  These  men  found  the  fire-beater  acting 
as  hooker-on  for  the  uninjured  men,  who  were  brought  up 
with  great  rapidity. 

Hooker2  (hu'kai).  Also  howker,  hawker. 
[App.  orig.  a.  Du.  hoekei\  in  Hexhnm  (  hoecker- 
schip  a  dogger-boat',  in  Kilian  hoeck-boot  '  a  fish- 
ing-boat, so  called  from  hoeck  hook  '.] 

1.  A  two-masted  Dutch  coasting  or  fishing  vessel. 
1641  S.  SMITH  Royal  Fishings  4  A  Hooker  or  Wellboat. 

1781  ll'estm.  Mag.  IX.  555  There  were  also  two  large 
Hookers,  which  I  could  not  conveniently  bring  away.  1794 
Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  237  Hawker,  a  vessel  of  burthen 
with  two  masts  (main  and  mizen)  used  by  the  Dutch  and 
Northern  nations.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Htnukcr, 
a  two-masted  Dutch  vessel. 

2.  A  one-masted  fishing  smack  on  the  Irish  coast 
and  south-west  of  England,  similar  to  a  hoy  in 
build.     Also  attrib. 

1801  Naval  Ckron.  VI.  432  He  was  in  a  Cork  hawkt.-r, 
which  shipped  a  sea.  1807  SIR  R.  HOARS  Tour  Irel.  84 
The  whole  morning  was  spent  on  board  Mr.  Nowenham's 
hooker.  1813  Q.  Rev.  July  289  The  cost  of  one  of  these 
hookers  is  from/ 130  to  ,£150;.  .the  mode  of  fishing  is  by 
the  hook  and  line.  1884  West.  Morn.  News  28  July  1/4 
Hookers  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Plymouth.  1894  Daily 
News  15  June  5/6  The  number  of  hooker  lin.it.,  in  . \chill  is 
very  limited. 

3.  Applied  depreciatively  or  fondly  to  a  ship. 
1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneer  xxiii,  Where  away  did  'ee  ever 

fall  in  with  such  a  hooker?     1825  B  lac  lew.  Mag.  XVIII. 
50/2  You've  the  easiest  birth   in  the  hooker.      1865 
Tel.  6  Dec.  4/4  The  voyage— fair  or  foul— has  been  : 
..people  shake   hands  with  one  another,  i^vins;  tin-   '<,M 
hooker  '  a  hearty  cheer  before  they  leave  her.     1867  SMYI  n 
Sailor  s  Word-hk.,  Hooker^  or  f-/eu<kt*r, . .  Also,  J;tt_k's  name 
for  his  vessel,  the  favourite  'old  hooker'.      1883  <  \-ntitry 
Mag.  Oct.  945/1  The  old  hooker  ai.tuaUy  inrnlc  t  A.>  and  a 
half  knots,  and  answered  her  helm  tolerably  well. 
Hence  Hoo'kerman, 

1894  Daily  Nervs  15  June  5/6  The  houkerman  should 
have  lowered  her  sail  before  jibing. 
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t  Hooker3.  Obs.     (See  qnots.) 

1594  PLAT  Jewell-ho.  n.  30  Great  stone  pottes  . .  such  as 

•hie  liners  call  their  Hookers.      1602  —  Drlighlrs  for 

Ladies    Receipt    iii,  An    earthen   pone   hauing   a   narrow 

mouth,  and  being  well  leaded  within  (the  Refiners  of  gold 

:UK!  siluer,  call  these  pottes  hookers). 

Hooker,  var.  of  HUOKAH. 

Hoo'king,  -M,  sb.  [f.  HOOK  v.  +  -ING  1.]  The 
notion  of  the  vb.  HOOK;  catching,  fastening,  or 
nttachment  by  means  of  a  hook  or  hooks. 

c  1430  1'ilgr.  Lyf  Manhodt  iv.  viii.  11869)  '79  Sathan  . . 
dooth  at  his  entente  to  haue  alle  pilke  pat  ben  in  pe  -. 
his  fysshinge  and  bi  his  hookinge.    1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  !>.. 
Pmutt.    Syinf.  (1660)  72  The  continuity  of  bodies  results 
from  some  small  bookings  or  claspings.     c  1850  Riittim. 
Xat'ig.  (Weale)  124  Hooking,  the  act  of  working  the  edge 
of  one  plank,  &c.  into  that  of  another,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  drawn  asunder  endways. 

Hoc-king,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ixo2.]  That 
hooks. 

1.  That  snatches,  catches,  or  grasps  as  with  a  hook. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  n.  i.  III.  Furies  708  Avarise, 

all-armed  in  hooking  Tenters  And  clad  in  Bird-lime.  1621 
MOLLE  Catnerar.  Liv.  Libr.  iv.  iii.  229  To  saue  it  from  the 
hooking  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  1837-40  [see  HOOK  7'.  ii]. 

2.  That  bends  or  curves  into  a  hook  ;  hooked. 
1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  401 1/4  His  Nose  somewhat  hooking. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  109  Beak  straight  in  the 
beginning,  but  hooking  at  the  point. 

Hookish  ^hu-kij  ,  a.  (T.  HOOK  sl>.  +  -isii.J 
Somewhat  hook-like  or  hooked. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilleinean' s  Fr.  Cliintrg.  i3b/2  He  is 
also  hoockishe  and  recurvated.  1712  Loiul.\',az.  No.  5053/3 
Full  Eyes,  bookish  Nose. 

Hookless  (hu-kles),  a.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  hook. 

1776  R.  GKAVF.S  Enfkrosyne  it.  173  Thus  round  the  hook- 
less  bait  the  Pike  will  play.  1854  Fraser  s  Alng,  L.  397 
Your  line  springs  into  the  air,  bookless,  and  of  course  fishless. 

Hooklet  (hu-klet).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LET.]  A 
small  or  minute  hook ;  esp.  in  Nat.  Hist. 

1836-9  Tom)  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  127/1  Hard  transparent 
horny  booklets  around  the  oral  proboscis.  1872  NICHOLSON 
Palsont.  314  The  spines,  or  booklets,  or  denticles  of  Naked 
Molluscs  and  Annelides.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  1007 
The  suckers  and  booklets  serve  to  attach  the  parasite  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  host. 

Hook-nose.  A  nose  of  a  hooked  shape  with 
a  downward  curve ;  an  aquiline  nose. 

1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No.2307/4  A  tall  black  Man,  with  a  Hook 
Nose.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  21  Oct.,  Figures,  with  black  eyes 
and  hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed,  a.    Having  a  hook-nose. 

1519  HORMAN  I7ulg.  31  They  that  be  hookenosed  ..  theyr 
spectacles  shall  nat  lightly  fal  fro  them.  1597  SHAKS. 
2  Hen.  /!',  IV.  iii.  45,  I  may  iustly  say  with  the  hooke- 
nos'd  fellow  of  Rome,  I  came,  saw,  and  ouer-came.  1683 
f,ond.Gaz.  No.  1708/4  A..raw-bonld  Man.. squint  Eyed, 
hook  Nos'd.  [1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Pur.  III.  iv.  34  Thin- 
cheeked,  hooked-nos'd,  e'en  as  might  be  An  ancient  erne.] 

Hookster,  obs.  form  of  HUCKSTER. 

Hooky  (hu'ki),  a.  [f.  HOOK  sb.  +  -Y.]  Having 
a  hook  or  hooks;  hook-shaped  ;  hooked. 

1552  HULOET,  Hooky,  or  full  of  hookes,  liawosiis.  1611 
COTGR.,  Racrochcr,  . .  to  make  of  a  hookie  forme.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Iniell.  Syst.  \.  v.  687  Strato  derided  Democritus 
his  Rough  and  Smooth,  Crooked  and  Hooky  Atoms,  as 
meer  Dreams  and  Dotages.  1855-9  SINGLETON  I'irgilll. 
171  Holding  a  hooky  bill  below  his  bust. 

Hoo'ky-croo'ky,  a.  and  sl>.   [Cf.  HOOK  sl>.  14.] 

a.  culj.  Not  straightforward,  perverse,  dishonest. 

b.  sb.  An  underhand  act  or  practice. 

1830  GALT  Lmorie  T.  v.  iv.  205  He  was  coming  round  me 
with  one  of  his  hooky-crookies.  1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VIII. 
201  [They]  manage  to  keep  themselves,  .by  hookey -crookey 
gambling  uays,  as  brother  Jonathan  would  say. 

Hool,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  HOLE,  HILL,  \\'HOLE. 

Hoold,  obs.  form  of  HOLD. 

ii  Hoolee, holi  hw-lf, hcu-U).  E.Indies.  Also 
7  houly,  7-9  hooly,  8-9  huli,  9  hooley,  hohlee. 
[Hindi  holi]  The  great  festival  or  carnival  of  the 
Hindoos,  held  at  the  approach  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  the  Gopis  or 
milkmaids. 

1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  Thevtnot's  Trnv.  in.  67  That  once  in 
his  life  he  might  be  present  at  the  Feast  of  Houly.  1698 
FRYER  A^c.  E.  India  ff  I'.  180  In  their  Hooly,  which  is  at 
their  other  Seed-time.  1789  PEARCIJ  in  Asiat.  Res.  I 
During  the  Hull,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among 
Hindus  of  everyclass.  Ibid.  334  The  late  Shujaul  Daulah.. 
was  very  fond  of  making  //w/i-fools.  iBoo.-lsraf.Aftn.  A'<  • .  , 
Misc.  Tr.  280/1  The  hooly,  or  saturnalia  of  India,  when 
liberty  of  speech  and  action  towards  superiors  are  allowed  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  among  the  ancient  Romans.  1809 

I.  I).  BROUGHTON  Lett.  (1813)  87  (Y.)  We  paid  the  Wtiha 
Raj  the  customary  visit  at  the  Hohlee.     stMHEBEl 
Jaurn.  (1828)  II.  52)  During  all  the  time  of  Hoolee,  drunken- 
ness is  common  among  the  Hindoos, 

Hooli,  hoolly,  obs.  forms  of  WHOLLY. 

II  Hoolock  (h»-lf>kV  Also  hulluk,  hooluck, 
-ack.  huluq.  fa.  hiilluk,  the  native  name.]  The 
Black  Gibbon,  Hylobatcs Hoolock,  native  of  A- 

,1809  Ht-i.HAN  IN  Xtafpaarin  !•'..  inJ.  III.  5650 

Hulluks  live  in  considerable  herds.      1838  I'ennyLy,  I.  XII. 
407/2  Three  individuals  of  the  species  called  I 
1868  in  T.  I.eu-in  Fly  on  II7,,\,  V.     A    liulu.j 

monkey,  a  shy  little  beast. 

Hooly,  huly  ii»-li.  S, .  hu-lf.  <*</?>.  and  ,;.  St. 
and  vortli.  Also  4  holy,  6  hulie,  hully,  7  hewly. 


HOOP. 

[MK.  holy,  app.  of  Norse  origin:  cf.  ON.  hojiigr 
moderate,  hojliga  with  moderation,  fitly,  justly,  f. 
hi'f  measure,  moderation,  HOVE  sl>.-  ;  also,  ON. 
<!j.easy,  gentle,  hogliga  adv.  gently,  calmly, 
meekly,  fitly,  f.  h6g-  in  comb,  easy,  gentle,  soft.] 

A.  ad.  itly,  cautiously;  tardily.  Often 
in  plir.  hooly  and  fairly. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  /'sailer  xxxix.  24  My  god  cum  not  holy 
[\  ulg.  ne  taramri*\  IHd.,  God  come  ouer  huly  til  oure 
bihofe.  1513  DOCGI-AS  /ZTw/i  vi.  v.  127  Huly  and  fair  on 

Ii.          1598    FlIKit  SOS  (1785)    13 

'Jam.  Hoolyand  fairly  men  ride  far  journies.  1728  RAMSAY 
1  <>  A',  i  aide  114  Yet  love  is  kittle  and  unruly.  And  shou'd 
move  (entity  and  hooly.  1827  Scorr  Jrnl.  10  June,  Cash 
difficuhies,  etc.  all  provided  for  . .  so  that  we  go  on  hooly 
and  fairly.  1830  GALT  Laurie  T.  vi.  i.  11849)  253  •  Hooly, 
hooly,  Mr.  BraiUhaw  ',  cried  I. 

B.  ndj.  Gentle,  cautious  ;  slow,  tardy. 

1513  DOI-GLAS  .-Knfis  ix.  xiii.  4-  Turnus  ..  Steppys  abak 
wylh  huly  pay-,  full  styll.  1597  MONTCOMFRIE  Cherrie  f, 
Slae  1283  Fulis  hast  cums  huly  speid.  a  1810  TANS'AHILL 
Poet.  IVks.  (1846)  55  In  judging,  let  us  be  right  hooly. 

Hence  Hoc  liness,  hxrliness,  tardiness,  delay. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxix.  24  pat  hulynes  bat  he  will 
not  bifell.  1820  Edin.  Mag.  May  422  '2  The  trauchl't  stag 
i'  the  wan  waves  lap,  But  huliuess  or  hune. 

Hooly,  obs.  f.  \\HOI.LV.  Hoom(e,  obs.  ff. 
HOME.  Hoom(myock(e,  obs.  ff.  HUMMOCK. 
Hoond(e,  obs.  ff.  HAND.  Hoon(e,  obs.  ff.  HONE. 
Hoong,  obs.  f.  hung,  pa.  L  of  HANI;  v. 

Hoop(h?7p),rf.l  Forms:  2  h6p,  2-5  hop,  4-6 
hope,  5  north,  hupe,  5-7  hoope,  6-  hoop,  (6 
howpi'e,  howpp,  whop(e,  whoope,  6-7  houpe). 
[Late  OE./;J/  OFris.  hop,  MDu.  hoop,  houp,  hoep, 
I-Hi.  hoep :— OTeut.  type  *hopo-z ;  but  not  known 
outside  the  Low  German-Frisian  group.] 

1.  A  circular  band  or  ring  of  metal,  wood,  or  other 
stiff  material ;  esp.  a  circle  of  wood  or  flattened 
metnl   for   binding  together  the  staves  of  casks, 
tubs,  etc. 

a  1175  Hist.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  22  Da  het  he  wur- 
cean  asnne  seolfrene  hop  of  pritti^je  pundon  . .  swa  fela 
seolfrenae  hopas.  1398  TREYISA  Barlh.  De  P.  R.  xvn. 
clxxiv.  (1495)  716  Bendes  and  knyttynges  made  to  bynde 
vp  vynes  and  hopes  for  tonnes.  1417  Durham  MS. 
A  linoner's  Roll,  In  j  pari  molarum  cum  hopys  et  rynd- 
spindellis.  c  1440  Pronip.  Parv.  245  2  Hoope,  vesselle 
byndynge  (A",  hope).  1485  Ripoii  Ck.  Acts  (Surtees) 
373,  ij  hupes  pro  rota  plaustri.  1522  Cltnrchiv.  Ace.  St. 
Giles,  Reading  17  Paid  for  a  whope  of  Iron  to  the  shafts  of 
the  churche  gate  \\]d.  1555  EDEN  Decades  28  The  hoopes 
of  his  barrels  cracked  and  brake.  1592  WARNER  A  Ib.  Eng. 
vni.  xlii.  (1612)  202  A  Stoole  halfe  backed  with  a  houpe. 
1617  MORYSON  /tilt.  in.  174  This  cap.  .is  hollow,  .being 
borne  up  by  little  hoopes,  and  so  cooles  the  head.  1750 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  51  p  12  A  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine 
had  burst  the  hoops.  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  971 
Model  of  a  hoop  for  a  mast,  for  the  boom  to  work  in,  instead 
of  a  'goose-neck'.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  244  The 
pieces  of  buhr-stones.  .are  bound  with  iron  hoops  into  large 
millstones.  1885  Act  48  «fr  49  I -'ict.  c.  70  §  9  Barrels  made. . 
with  such  hoops  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Fi>hery  Hoard. 

Jie.    1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  ill  63  The  friends  thou  hast, 
and  their  adoption  tride,  Grapple  them  to  thy  Soule,  with 
hoopes  of  Steele.     1606  —  Ant.  fy  Cl.\\.  ii.  117  What  Hoope 
should  hold  vs  staunch  from  edge  to  edge  A  th'  world. 
b.  In  tavern  signs  :  see  COCK-A-HOOP,  note. 

1403  Add.  Charter  5313  Br.  Mus.,  [A  messuage  called] 
the  belle  on  the  hoop.  1463  fiitry  ll'ills  iCamden)  31  The 
hert  of  tne  hop  [sign  of  inn  at  Bury].  1631  Deed  (in  J. 
Colt-man's  Bk.  Catal.  1889,1,  Two  Inns  in  Shoreditch,  one 
called  the  Cock  and  Hoope,  the  other  the  Holy  Lambe. 

2.  Applied    to    rings,    bands,    or    loops,  having 
similar  uses  (see  quots.) ;  also  to  other  contrivances 
for  binding  or  confining,  as  '  the  enclosing  case  ol 
a  run  of  stones '  in  a  mill  '.Knight  Diet.  JAv/j.1. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Hoops,  the  strong  iron 
bindings  of  the  anchor-stock  to  the  shank,  though  square, 
are  called  hoops.  1875  KNIGHT  Die! .  ' 
one  of  the  rings  to  which  the  weather-leach  of  a  toic-and-aft 
sail  is  bent,  and  by  which  it  slides  on  the  mast  or  stay 
as  the  sail  is  hoisted  or  lowered. 

3.  A  circle  of  wood  or  iron  (orig.  a  barrel-hoop), 
which  is  trundled  along  as  a  plaything  by  children. 

1792  MARY  WOLI.STONECR.  Rights  II  am.  iv.  150  When  they 
ought  to  have  been  spinning  a  top,  or  twirling  a  hoop.  1801 
STKUTT  Sports  A-  l\is!.  iv.  iv.  (j  4  Trundling  the  hoop  is  a 
pastime  of  uncertain  origin,  but  much  in  practice  at  present. 
1848  |)I,:KENS  Domtey  xviii,  The  rosy  children  ..  run  past 
with  hoops. 

f4.  One  of  the  bands  at  equal  intervals  on  a 
quart  pot ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  liquor  contained 
between  two  of  these.  Obs. 

1592  NASIH  /'.  Prnilesse  led.  21  23  b,  I  beleeue  hoopes  in 
quart  pots  were  imiented  to  that  ende,  that  euery  man 
should  lake  his  lioopc,  and  no  more.  1593  SHAKS.  2  lien. 
I  7.  iv  ii.  72  The  three  hoop'd  pot  shall  haue  ten  hoopes, 
and  I  wil  make  it  Fellony  to  drink  small  Beere.  1609 
Englishman's  healths, 
his  hoops,  cans,  half-cans  [etc.]. 

5.  A  measure  of  corn,  etc.  of  varying  capacity.  Now 
local. 

1520  WHITINTON  /  'u!g.  (1527)  12  b,  A  mette  or  an  hoope  of 
oote  mele.     1548  Liidlow  cV/wrMrc.  Ace.  iCamd-  i 
busshelle  and   a  whop  of  lyme.      1606  HOLLAND  Snttox. 
in  round  reckoning  may  goe  for  ten 
huO[n^   with  v^.      1654   J  A  'ft  A'ec. 

11887)  IV.  129  The  Jury  Amerce  John  Maulton  for  a  halfe 
hoope  an  :re.  1674  RM 

•   Pe.  k  or  Quarter  of 


HOOP. 

like.   Vork>h.     1810  W,  D.\ , 

nier>:shire,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  contain- 
uled  a  hoop  ;  two  of  such  hoops  make  a 
strike  or  measure.      1845  PKTRIE  Eccl.   Archil.  Ire!.  222 
A  hoop  [i.e.  a  quarter  of  a  peck]  was  sold  for  no  It 
five  groates. 

b.  A  short  metal  cylinder  used  as  a  shape  for 
a  cake. 

1741  CompL  i'arn.  Ftcic  \.  ii.  193  Butter  your  Hoop,  and 
let  it  stand  3  Hours  in  a  moderate  Oven. 

0.  A  circle  of  flexible  elastic  material,  as  whale- 
bone or  steel,  used  to  expand  the  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress ;  hence,  the  structure  consisting  of  such  hoops 
connected  by  some  material,  worn  under  a  petticoat 
or  skirt ;  a  hoop- petti  coat  or  -skiit. 

Such  a  structure  has  appeared,  with  modifications,  in  the 
farthingale  of  the  i6th-i7th  c.,  the  extravagant  hoop-skirt 
of  the  iSth,  and  the  crinoline  of  the  191!*. 

1548  HALL  Chran.,  Hen.  I'll!  67  b,  Eight  ladies  in 
blacke  velvet  bordred  about  with  gold,  with  hoopes  from 
the  wast  downeward,  and  sieves  ruffed.  1550  CROWLEV 
Epigr.  1318  Wyth  whoopes  at  the  skyrte.  1617  MORVSON 
/tin.  in.  1 68  Women  weare  long  fardingales.  .like  hoopes, 
which  our  Women  used  of  olde.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  \\.  277 
trailing  hoop  sustains  The  rich  brocade.  1738-9  Mi  s, 
DF.LANY  in  Z  1^61)  II.  25 The  fashionable  hoops 

are  made  of  the  richest  damask,  trimmed  with  gold  and 
silver,  fourteen  guineas  a  hoop.  1754  Connoisseur  No.  36 
P  3  The  hoop.  . .  At  present  it  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  and 
scarce  measures  from  end  to  end  above  twice  the  length 
of  the  wearer.  1800  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Belinda  (1832)  I.  v. 
98  Everybody  wears  hoops,  but . .  'tis  a  melancholy  considera- 
tion— how  very  few  can  manage  them.  i8xa  BYRON  ll'tut™, 
xiii,  Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much.  1842 
TENNYSON  Talking  Oak  xvi,  In  teacup-times  of  hood  and 
hoop,  Or  while  the  patch  was  worn.  1878  MRS.  OLIPHAXT 
Dress  iv.  54  The  hoop  proper  was  not  so  abrupt  as  the  far- 
thingale, and  the  crinoline  was  greatly  softened  from  the 
hoop. 

7.  A  finger-ring. 

1507  Will  of  Oppy  (Somerset  Ho.\  My  hoope  of  gold 
made  like  a  crown  of  thorn.  1520  Test,  Rbor.  (Surlees)  V. 
117  My  howpe  of  golde  that  I  were  on  my  finger.  1530 
PALSGR.  233/1  Houpe  a  greate  ryng,  signet.  1596  SHAKS. 
Mtrch.  y.  v.  i.  147  A  hoope  of  Gold,  a  paltry  Ring.  1668 
DAVENANT  Man's  the  Master  u.  i.  Wks.  1874  V*.  41,  I  know 
but  one  hoop  in  the  world  can  bind  us  close  together. . . 
A  wedding-ring. 

8.  Any  hoop-like  or  circular  structure,  conforma- 
tion,  or  figure  ;  a  circle,  ring,  arc. 

1530  PALSGR.  233  f\  Houpe  of  a  beestes  fote,  come.  1570 
B.  OOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  ii.  25  b,  Scarce  an  ynche  brode 
hoope  of  heare,  about  their  pate  appeares.  1684  T.  SUBNET 
Th.  Earth  i.  169  Saturn  is  remarkable  for  his  hoop  or  ring, 
which  seems  to  stand  off  from  his  body.  1719  D'URFEY  PiiU 
(1872!  III.  315  His  Knights  around  his  Table  in  a  Circle 
sate,  d'ye  see,  And  altogether  made  up  one  large  Hoop  of 
Chivalry.  1893  MCCARTHY  Red  Diamonds  II.  41  Specimens 
of  almost  every  herb  under  the  hoop  of  heaven. 

b.  Bol,  Applied  to  the  overlapping  edge  of  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  frustule  of  the  Diatomacex\ 
called  also  the  *  girdle'. 

1884  Challenger  Reports,  Botany  II.  3  These  walls  . .  are 
formed  by  two  distinct  plates  or  valves,  each  possessing  its 
own  hoop..  This  hoop,  connecting  zone  or  belt,  may  be 
single,  double,  or  of  complex  structure. 

9.  A  hoop-  or  ring-net. 

1882  Standard  26  Sept.  2/2  They  [whelks]  are  also  caught 
in  nets  called  '  hoops  '  or  '  rings '. 

10.  One  of  the  iron  arches  used  in  croquet. 

1872  R.  C.  A.  PRIOR  Croquet  56  Hoop  is  now  an  established 
term,  but  is  a  wrong  name  for  the  arches  set  up  on  a  croquet 
lawn.  1874  J.  D.  HFATII  Cro.jnet  Player  17  The  setting  or 
arrangement  of  the  hoops. 

1 11.  The  semicircular  part   of  the  spur  which 
clasps  the  boot.   Obs, 

1620  SHELTOS  Qnix.  11746)  III.  xiv.  93  Jagging  his  Spurs 
into  his  Horse  to  the  very  Hoops. 

1 12.  //.  A  canopy  stretched  upon  hoops.  Obs. 

Cl$xo  A/tin.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  206  Item  pro  howpps 
pro  sacrament  ad  summum  altare,  i^rf. 

13.  attrib.  and  Comb,  a.  General,  as  hoop-btnJtr, 
-dancer,  -girdle,  -maker,  -mill,  -roller,  -stuff  \  hoop- 
crimpin^.  -dressing*  -fellicd,  -horned^  -ribbed,  -riv- 
ingi  -spined.  -splaying,  etc.,  adjs.  Also  HOOP-PETTI- 
COAT, -STICK. 

i858GHEENER(7/m«ifr>'99  In  the  *hoop-and -stave  wrought 
iron  gun.  1812  Examiner  7  Dec.  777'!  W.  Ruin 
"hoop  bender.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meck.t  * Hoop-crimping 
Machinf,  one  for  giving  the  bend  to  hoop-stuff  to  render  the 
hoops  tractable  in  fitting  to  barrels  and  casks.  1800  Sporting 
Mag.  XV.  28  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  attended  by 
several  devils,  *hoop-dancersand  i  .  1799/^1'. 

XIV.  28  * Hoop-felh ed  wheels.  1607  I'KKKKR  Knt's  Lrtnjiir. 
(18421  74  A  streame  ..  claspts  it  round  about  like  a  *hoope 
girdle  of  chriktalL  1626  Canto  /:  Jlarriaf,-  Li-.fnr.-s  \  MS. ), 
Robert  Claringbole  of  Barham,  "hoopeniaker.  1832  in 
Cobbett  A'ur.  KUts  (1885)  II.  30  noop- 

ribbed,  square  hipped.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  ( '/ow.'.  Mechanic 
339  The  *hoop-rollers  are  represented  in  Ii.;.  ^,i  ;  the  bar- 
rollers  in  fig.  352.  1884  If  ham  Daily  Post  28  July  3/4 
Wanted,  a  thoroughly  exoerienced  ..  HOOD  Roller.  1875 


enable  it  to  set  snugly  on  the  bilge. 

b.  Special  combs.  :  hoop-ash,  (<?)  a  species  of 
ash,  Fraxinus  sambncifolia,  the  flexible  stems  of 
which  are  used  for  making  hoops  ;  (b}  the  American 
Hackberry,  Celtis  occidentals  s  ('ini^  1X47);  hoop- 
bee,  a  burr  owing  bee  of  the  genus  Eucera  ;  T  hoop- 
caul,  the  chorion  or  outermost  membrane  envelop- 
ing the  foetus  before  birth;  t  hoop-coat,  i  ! 
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PETTICOAT  ;  hoop-cramp, '  a  ring-clutch  for  hold- 
ing the  ends  of  a  hoop  which  are  lapped  over  o  ich 
other '  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.} ;  hoop-driver,  a  tool 
or  machine  by  which  the  hoops  of  a  cask  are 
driven  on;  hoop-iron,  (a}  flat  thin  bar-iron  of 
which  hoops  are  made  ;  (I)  the  iron  rod  with  which 
a  child's  hoop  is  trundled  ;  hoop-lock,  a  mode  of 
connecting  the  ends  of  a  wooden  hoop  by  inter- 
locking notches ;  also  one  of  the  notches  them- 
;  t  hoop-man,  an  acrobat  who  performs 
with  hoops;  hoop-net,  a  fishing-net,  butlerfly-iu-t, 
etc.  held  open  by  a  hoop  or  ring  at  its  mouth  ; 
hoop-pine,  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine  (Araucaria 
Cnnninghamii)  of  eastern  Australia  ,  Morris)  ; 
hoop-pole,  a  smooth  straight  sapling  of  green 
wood  for  making  hoops ;  hoop-ring,  a  ring  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  band  ;  also,  a  finger-ring  encircled 
with  stones  in  a  cut-down  setting;  hoop-shave, 
a  kind  of  spoke-shave  for  dressing  hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver,  (a]  one  who  dresses  wood  for  hoops ; 
(b)  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  wood-boring  bees ; 
hoop-shell,  a'  shell  of  the  genus  Trochus,  a  top- 
shell ;  hoop-skirt  =  HOOP-PETTICOAT;  \ hoop- 
sleeve,  a  wide  full  sleeve,  as  though  expanded  by 
hoops ;  hoop-snake,  a  snake  fabled  to  take  its 
tail  in  its  mouth  and  roll  along  like  a  hoop,  .syVv. 
the  harmless  Abastor  erythrogrammus  of  U.S. ; 
hoop-tree,  a  semi-tropical  low  tree,  Altlia  sewfcr- 
n'rt'fts  (Miller  1884);  t  hoop-wheel,  the  detent- 
wheel  of  a  clock  ;  hoop-withe,  -withy,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Rivina  i^Craig  1847)  ;  also  Colubrina 
asiatica  '.Miller  1 884)  ;  hoop-wood,  .1  tree  yielding 
wood  suitable  for  making  hoops;  in  Jamaica 
Calliandra  latifolia  \  in  U.S.  the  Hoop-ash. 

1864  Chambers  Encycl.  VI.  727  Another  American  species, 
Celtis  crassifolia,  often  called  Hackberry  or  Hagberry,  and 
*Hoop  Ash.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrtk  Mankyn.de  (1564)  34  b, 
Chorion  or  the  *hoope  cal.  1820  SCORESBV  Ace,  Arctic 
Reg.  II.  511  A  quantity  of  ^hoop-iron  and  rivets.  1858 
SIMMONUS  Diet.  Tradt\  Hoop-iron,  . .  3.  child's  toy  for 
trundling  a  hoop,  a  1668  DAVENANT  Play-House  i.  Dram. 
\Vks.  1873  IV.  24  Rich  jugglers.,  ^hoop-men,  And  so  many 
torn-tumblers.  1481-90  Howard  Honseh,  Bks.  (Roxb.)  192 
[The]  netter.  .had  sent  home  . .  ij.  ^hopenettes,  prise  viij,  d. 
1880  HUXLEY  Crayfish  \.  n  Hoop-nets  baited  with  frogs  arc 
let  down  into  the  water.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Dtvoti 
(1813)  247  Used  for  hop-poles,  *hoop-poles,  hurdles,  faggots, 
and  charcoal.  1545  RAYNOLD  Jtyrth  Mankynde  39  It 
is  compassed  with  this  wrapper,  as  with  a  broode  *hoope- 
ryn,^.  1619  MASSINC;I:R  Pictittc  n.  ii,  Good  madam,  \\h:it 
shall  he  do  with  a  hoopring,  And  a  spark  of  diii 
in  it?  1798  JANE  Ai  STEN  Northanf,  Abb.  (1833)  I.  xv.  99 
She  saw  herself  with . .  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  hoop  rings  on 
her  finger.  1885  St.  James's  Gaz.  2  Jan.  6/2  The  long- 
bladed  *hoop-shave,  with  the  double  handle.  1688  Loud. 
Gaz,  No.  2318/4  A  Man  of  about  30  years  old  . .  by  Trade  a 
*Hoopshaver,  or  Lathrender.  1771  G.  WHITE  Obs.  Insects 
in  Selborne  (1875)  348  It  strips  off  the  pubes,  shaving  it  bare 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  hoop-shaver.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes 
without  H .  vtii.  (1868)  180  One  of  the  wood-boring  bets. . 
We  will  call  it  the  Hoop-shaver.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mcch. 
1118/2  The  modern  "hoop-skirt  is  formed  of  braid-covered 
flat  steel-wire  hoops,  united  by  tapes  and  shaped  upon 
a  former.  1892  A.  K.  LEE  Hist.  Columbus  (.Ohio)  I.  735 
The  hoop-skirt  gradually  waned  until  the  opposite  extreme 
was  reached,  a  1613  OVERBUHY  Char.,  Lawyer  \Vks.  (18561 
85  Next  tearme  he  walkes  his  *hoopsleeve  gowne  to  the 
hall.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tec/in.,  Detent-Wheel^  or  *Hooj>- 
ll'h'-fl  in  a  Clock,  is  that  which  has  a  Hoop  almost 
round  it,  wherein  there  is  a  Vacancy  at  which  the  Clock 
locks.  1756  P.  BKOWNE  Jamaica  279  Horse-wood,  or 
*Hoop-wood,  the  wood  is  pretty  tough,  and  sometimes  cut 
for  hoops.  1770  G.  WASMINC/ION  H'rif.  (1889)  II.  302, 
I  marked  two  maples,  an  elm,  and  hoop-wood  tree  . .  I  also 
marked.. an  ash  and  hoop-wood. 

Hoop,  sb;-   Also  4  houp,  6  howp.    f  f.  HOOP  ^.2 
Cf.  HOOP  int.,  WHOOP  sb.  and  //;/.,  F.  hoitp  int.] 

1.  A  cry  or  call  of  '  hoop  * ;  a  whoop. 

1340-70  Alc.r.  <V  Ditid.  167  Whan  \>ei  liurden  [h]U  huup, 

hastiliche  aftur  A  lud  to  a  laH  boot  lepus  in  liable.     1673  S. 

PARKER  Reproof  Rehears.  Transp.  26  (R.)  You  have  run 

them  all  down  with  hoops  and  hola's.     1791  '<'..  ( '..\MBAOO* 

. -/i>rsein.  xvii.  (1809,1  135  His  shouts. .much  resembled 

iir-hoops  of  the  Indians.     1879  R.  H.  ELLIOT  //';•//. 

on  }'\n-::!u\ids  II.  6  The  hoop-hoop-hoop  of  the  large  b].n.k- 

L"ilk-i!,  ^ivy-bearded  monkey. 

2.  The    sonorous    inspiration    characteristic    of 
hooping-cough.     i^Ouot.  1538  is  uncertain.) 

[1538  ]i,\u;  Tit  re  Laws  195  For  n-.>yaimce  of  the  hmvp, 
For  easement  of  your  toth.]     1811    '' 

•'is.  The-  cough  ..  is  attended  wiili  .  •unid, 

v.  lii<  hi  'la  hoop.     1871  NAPHKYS  Fre~',  \  < 'are 

Dis,  n.  i.  370  The  lung,  jerking  cough,  interspersed  with  a 
loud,  sucking,  drawing  in  of  the  air,  known  ;is  the  'hoop', 
is  known  to  every  ni> 

Hoop,  sbj*  Forms:  5  huppe,  6  hupe,  houupe, 
6-7houpe,  hoope,  7  oope,whoope,  7-Hhoup.  7- 
hoop.  [a.  F.  huppe  (12th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm. 
Cotgr.  hupe,  itpe  'a  little  woollen  thread,  or  tuft 
in  the  top  of  a  cap  ;  also,  the  crest,  or  cop  on  the 
head  of  a  bird  ;  also,  the  \Yhoope  or  dunghill 
Cocke':— pop.  L.  itpupa,  for  itpitpa  HOOPOE.] 

1 1.  The  J  !  Formerly  identified  or  con- 

fused with  the  lapwing  on  account  of  its  crest.)  Ol>s. 

1481   CAXTON  Myrr.  11.  xvi.  102  The  huppe  or  lapwynche 

i'd  crested,  whiche  is  moche   in   mareys  &  fylthes. 

1580    HOI.I.YBAND    Treat.  Fr.    Tong,  Hnft,   a   bird    called 


HOOPED. 

:j>e.  1599  MINSHEU  $p.  Diet.,  .  it'itt'iii.i,  a  bird  called 
a  Hoope.  Some  thinke  it  to  be  the  Lapwing.  1601  HOLLAND 
I'lie  Houpeor  Vpupa.  .is  a  nasty  and  filthy  bird 
. .  but  a  goodly  fa  ire  crest  or  comb  it  hath.  1607  Barley- 
Ermke  {1877;  jz  Rookes,  Pie*,  and  Copes.  1666  J.  DAVIES 
Hi*t.  Caribby  Isls  92  That  Bird  which  the  Latines  call 
.*,  the  English  a  Whoope.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
j'>-,i._ls  11684)  i°6  When  Tereus  was  turned  into  an  L'f>upa, 
or  Hoopebird.  1708  UCKLEY  Saracens  (1848)  495  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ..  had  a  bird  called  Hudhud  (that 
is,  the  '  houp ')  who  was  the  messenger  of  their  amours. 

2.  A  local  name  for  the  Bullfinch, 

[It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  same  word  :  cf.  the  names 
AI.P-,  OLPH,  NOPE  ^an  opt\\ 

1798  F.  LEICHTOS  MS.  Let.  to  J.  Boucher  n  May 
iShropsh.  Words',  A  Bullfinch — near  Bath  it  is  called  a 
Hoop  :  in^ Norfolk  an  Olph.  1845  P.  Parity's  Ann.  VI.  36 
[The  bullfinch]  in  some  places  . .  is  called  the  Thickbill,  the 
nope,  and  the  hoop.  It  has  a  wild  hooping  note.  1848 
Zoolcgist  VI.  2290  The  bullfinch  is  in  Gloucestershire] 
a  'hoop '. 

Hoop,  v.i     [f.  HOOP  sb.*\ 

1.  trans.  To  bind  or  fasten  round  with  a  hoop  or 
hoops;  to  confine  with  hoops. 

c  1440  Promp,  ran>,  245/2  Hoopyn,  or  settyn  hoopys  on 
i.-lle.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  I  III,  c.  4  §  10  Euery  here 
brewer  may  kepe  .-.  coupers,  to  hoope  and  amende  his 
bnrrelles.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  <y  Me/,  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  65 
And  twere  not  hoopt  with  steele,  my  brest  wold  break.  1674 
tr.  Martiniert's  1  Vv.  -N".  Countries  18  A  Tub  of  Wood, 
hoop'd  about  with  Iron.. in  which  we  were  let  down  into 
the  Mine.  1693  R.  GOULD  Corrupt,  'limes  by  Monty  26 
Tho  your  Tomb  be  hoop'd  with  Lead.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knicktrb.  vi.  iii.  (1849)  327  The  music  of  u  cooper  hooping 
a  flour-barrel.  1887  HALL  CAINI-;  Deemster  xxx.  195  The 
smith  was  hooping  a  cart-wheel. 

2.  transf.  andy?^.  To  surround  or  confine  as  with 
a  hoop ;  to  encircle,  embrace ;  to  bind  together  or 
unite,  as  the  staves  of  a  tub. 

a  1541  WYATT  Of  in  eat  te  Estate  77111  TottelF*  Misc.  <Arb.) 
87  Although  thy  head  were  hoopt  with  golde.  1611  SHAKS. 
It 'i tit.  T.  iv.  iv.  450  If  euer  henceforth,  thou.  .hope  his  body 
more,  with  thy  embraces.  1690  L.EVBOURN  Citrs.  Math.  457 
An  Kland  is  a  part  of  the  Earth  . .  hoopt  as  it  were  with 
a  watery  Girdle.  1821  T.  JEFI  LRSON  Anit -Hog:  Writ.  1892  I. 
107  During  the  war  of  Independence,  while  the  pressure  of 
an  external  enemy  hooped  u.i  together. 

Hoop,  v.~  Also  4  howpe,  hope,  4-7  houpe, 
6  hoope.  [a.  F.  hoitpe-r  (in  I2th  c.  huper\  f. 
hottp^  imitative  of  the  cry:  see  HOOP  sb*  ?Cf. 
( )J;.  hwopaii  to  threaten,  OHG.,  Goth.  hw6pan  to 
boast,  fiom  which  some  derive  the  Fr.  vb.  \\*HOOP 
(q.v.)  is  a  later  spelling,  after  tvho ;  cf.  who/f.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  hoop ;  to  whoop. 

1363  LANCL.  P.  n.  A.  MI.  159  Pers.. hoped  [B.  vi.  174 
houped ;  v.  r.  howpede]  aftur  hunger  ^o  bat  herde  him  atte 
furste.  (1386  CHAUCER  A'ttn's  1'r.  T.  580  Ther-with  al  they 
shriked  and  they  howped.  a  1553  UDALL  Rovster  D,  n.  i. 
(Aili.  32  The  howlet  out  of  an  yuie  bushe  should  hoope. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  21  Ecchoes,  answering  one  another 
..when  a  man  doth  holla  or  houpe  among  them.  1664 
ETHEREDGE  Love  in  Tub  i.  ii,  You.. hoop'd  and  hollow'd 
like  madmen,  and  roar'd  out  in  the  streets.  1771  MRS. 
GRIFFITH  tr.  I'tami's  Ship^i'reck  226,  I  intreated  them  to 
hoop  and  halloo,  .in  hopes  she  might  be  able  to  hear.  1845 
MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  \\~hiteboy  iv.  30  (.He  was]  hooping  and 
jumping  like  a  half  maniac. 

f  b.  Hoop  and  hide :  the  game  hide-and-seek. 

1710-11  SWIFT  Tatferzj  Jan.  f6  You  played  at  Hoope  and 
Hide  with  my  Brother  in  the  Garret. 

T  2.  To  shout  with  astonishment.   Ol>s. 

1599  SHAKS.  lien.  I',  n.  ii.  108  Working  so  grossely .  .That 
admiration  did  not  hoope  at  them.  1600  —  A.  )'.  L.  in.  ii. 
203  O  wonderful!,  and  most  wonderfull  wonderfull,  and  yet 
againe  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  hooping. 

3.  To  make  the  sonorous  inspiration  characteristic 
of  hooping-cough. 

1823-34  Good** Study Mtd.  (ed.  4  I.  452  nt>tf,  Dr.  Gregory 
knew  a  lady  who  never  hooped  In  the  div  ast,  hut  instead 
of  doing  so  always  fainted. 

f4.  trans.  To  greet  with  a 'hoop \   Obs.  rare. 

1781  W.  BLANE  Kss.  Hunting  U/SS)  122  Having  met  and 
hooped  her,  she  [the  hare]  has  redoubled  back. .and  leaped 
off  into  some  hedge. 

b.  Hoop  out :  to  drive  out  with  derisive  cries. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  84  Ily  th'  voyce  of  Slaues  to  be 
Hoop'd  out  of  Rome. 

Hoop,  int.     [Cf.  HOOP  v.~]   =  "\YHOOP. 

1709  STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  2  if  2  Hey  !  Hoop  !  d'ye  hear  my 
damn'd  obstrep'rous  Spouse  !  1791  Hohoop  [see  Ho  int.1  5], 

fHoo'page.  Obs.     [f.  Honp  s/>.1]     (.Seequot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Droict  dc  Linge,  hoopage  ;  or  a  fee  due  vnto 
some  Lords  vpon  euerie  hooped  vessel!  of  wine  uhith  their 
liaue,  or  sell. 

Hoopoe,  obs.  ff.  HOPE  ;  var.  HOPPE,  boll  of  flax. 

Hooped  (bwpt),  a.    [f.  HOOP^.I  +  -ED^.] 

1.  Having  a  hoop  or  hoops  ;  made  with  a  hoop. 
1552  HULOF.T,  Houpedyfnti/  f'<s.     1630  in  Descr.  Thames 

(1758)  C6   No   Fisherman  ..  shall  ..  use   or  exercise  any., 
hooped  Net.     1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5464/4  One  hoop'd  Dia- 
mond Ring,  with  19  iJiilliants.     1^94  \V.  FELTONCa^'/ 
(1801!  I.  in  There  are  three  descriptions  of  wheels,  viz.  the 
straked.the  hooped,  and  the  patent  rim.  1866  ROGERS  Agric. 

\  i.  648  Hooped  wooden  goblets. 
b.  Hooped  petticoat  ~  II<-  >r  i. 

1712  Sfcct.  No.  292  F  ii,  I  wear  the  hooped  Petticoat. 
1881  HKSAXT  &  RICE  Chuf  03  Skirts  extended 

like  ;i  woiiiitn's  hooped  petti 

2.  \\  caring  a  ho< 

1821-30  I,i>.  COCKISLRN  Mt»t.  \.  63  They  had  both  shone 
iUtie*  in  the  minuets.     1864  SALA  in  Daily 
Tel.  10  Jum*,  Are  the  stalls  of  the  opera  big  enough  to  hold 
their  hooped  occupant--? 


HOOPER. 

Hooper1  (h«-pai).  [f.  HOOP  W.I  +  -F.RI.]  A 
craftsman  who  fits  the  hoops  on  casks,  barrels,  etc. ; 
a  cooper.  Also,  a  maker  of  hoops. 

jega  HULOET,  Howper,  vietor.  1554  T.  MARTIN  Prirsts 
Marr.  LI  ij  b,  Euerye  . .  tinker,  tailour,  hooper.  1765  J. 
BROWN  Chr.  yrul.  11814)55  Here  stands  the  hooper:  just 
now  he  set  up  the  staves  of  his  vessel.  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL 
in  Times  12  July,  A  few  of  the  Creole  population,  .engaged 
as  hoopers  and  stave-makers. 

Hoo-per  -.    [f.  HOOP  z>.2  +  -iai.] 

1.  One   who   hoops   or   cries    '  hoop ' :    only   in 
hoopers  hide,  an  old  name  of  hide-and-seek  ;   cf. 
HOOP  v?  i  b. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  278  His  Wife  with  Willy,  Was 
playing  at  Hoopers-hide. 

2.  The    Whooping,    Whistling,   or  Wild  Swan, 
Cygnus  musicus  (ferns') :  so  called  from  its  cry. 

1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  5  b/i  A  hooper  or  wilde  swanne. 
onocmtalus.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  228  Hoopers  or  wild- 
Swans  whose  feet  are  not  black,  but  of  a  dusky  yellow.  1750 
R  POCOCKE  Trav.  (1888)95  A  sort  of  swan,  .call'd  a  hooper. 
1851  J.  COLQUHOUN  Moor  ff  Loch  (1880)  I.  77  Four  hoopers 
were  discovered  close  to  the  shore. 

Hooperyng,  obs.  f.  hoop-ring  (Hoop  rf.1  I3b). 
Hooping  (h»'pirj),  vbl.  sl>.^  [f.  HOOP  z».l] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HOOP'  ;  the  putting  of 
hoops  on  casks,  barrels,  etc.     Also^/%1. 

1463  Maim.  cj-  Hoiiseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  193  Payd  to  Peter 
Garn  for  hopyng  and  hedyng  and  settyng  in  of  hedys  of 
pypys  and  barells.  1389  Hay  any  H'ork  Bb,  Your  Cooper,  .is 
..a  deceitful  workeman.and  if  you  commit  the  hooping  ofyour 
bishopricks  vnto  him,  they  wd  leake.  1664  BUTLER  Hua. 
n.  ii.  590  Kettle-drums,  whose  sullen  dub  Sounds  like  the 
hooping  of  a  tub.  1803  Naval  Cliron.  X.  477  The  hooping 
of  masts. 

2.  concr.  Hoop-iron. 

1823  SCORESBY  Whale  Fishery  36  A  coarse  piece  of  iron- 
hoopin™,  the  substitute  for  a  razor.  1831  J.  HOLLAND 
Mannf.  Metal  I.  145  Pieces  of  the  old  hooping  properly 
straightened  and  cut  into  lengths. 

tb.  Something  that  girds  like  a  hoop.  Obs.  rare. 

1583  STANYHURST  /Ends  n.  (Arb.)  50  His  midil  embracing 
with  wig  wag  circuled  hooping. 

3.  Trundling  a  hoop,    nonce-use. 

1844  P.  Parley's  Ann.  V.  68  We  had  sober,  steady,  ashen 
hoops.. and  instead  of  hooping  about  in  public  thorough- 
fares. .  we  used  to  take  a  range  round  greens,  commons. 

Hooping,  vbl.  sbt  [f.  HOOP  v*  +  -ING  '.]  The 
action  of  HOOP  v?  ;  crying  '  hoop '. 

1557  F.  SEAGER  Sc/:.  Verhie  257  in  Babees  Bk.  34r  Hoop- 
ynge  and  halowynge  as  in  huntynge  the  foxe.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  vil.  x.  255  Without  any  houping,  singing,  and  joyous 
vaunting  of  himselfe.  1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.  s.v.  Per- 
tussis, A  convulsive  strangulating  cough,  with  hooping. 

Hooping,///.".1  [f-  HOOP  P.1  +  -ING2.]  That 
secures  with  or  as  with  a  hoop. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  Gloss.,  Hooping 
Piece,  a  strong  timber,  which  unites  the  perch  to  the  fore 
end  of  the  carriage.  Hooping  Wings,  two  extending 
timbers,  which  unite  the  perch  to  the  fore  end. 

HOOping,  ppl-  a.2  [f.  HOOP  V.2  +  -ING2.] 
That  hoops  or  whoops,  f  Hooping-bird,  the 
Hoopoe.  Hooping  -  crane,  Cms  americana. 
Hooping  turtle,  the  Hawk's-bill  Turtle. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  177  The  Upupa,  the  Hoopoe,  or 
Hooping-bird.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  276  The  very 
large  hooping  or  logger-head  Turtle.  1731  MORTIMER  m 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  177  Gnu  Americana  alba.  The 
Hooping  Crane.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  137 
The  brown  crane  and  hooping  crane  are  both  edible  species. 

Hoo-ping-COUgh.  A  contagious  disease  chiefly 
affectingchildren,and  characterized  by  short,violent, 
and  convulsive  coughs,  followed  by  a  long  sonorous 
inspiration  called  the  hoop  (whoop) ;  the  chin- 
cough.  Also  WHOOPING-COUGH. 

1747  WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  43  Chin-Cough  or 
Hooping-Cough.  1758  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  ft  Corr.  475 
The  Duchess  of  Portland's  receipt  for  a  hooping,  or  any 
nervous  cough.  1802  Mcd.  Jrnl.  VIII.  426  Treatment  to 
be  adopted  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Hooping  Cough.  1877 
ROBERTS  Handtk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  179  Hooping-Cough  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  infectious  disease,  depending  upon 
a  specific  poison. 

Hoopoe  (hu'pii).  Also  7  hoopo,  7-8  hoo- 
poop. 7-  hoopoo.  [app.  an  alteration  of  the  earlier 
HOOP  (rf.3),  with  partial  assimilation  to  L. 
upupa,  formed  on  the  cry  (up  up)  of  the  bird  :  cf. 
the  form  hoopoop.}  A  bird  of  the  family  Upu- 
pidse,  esp.  the  typical  Upupa  epops,  a  south  European 
species,  which  occasionally  visits  England,  con- 
spicuous by  its  variegated  plumage  and  its  large 
erectile  crest ;  formerly  called  HOOP  (i£.3). 

1668  CHARLF.TON  Onomasticon  Zoicon  92  Upupa, . .  verna- 
cule  an  Hoopoop.  1675  RAY  Diet.  Trilingue  27  This  bird  [the 
lapwing]  by  a  great  mistake  hath  been  generally  taken  to  he 
the  npupa  of  the  Antients,  which  is  now  by  all  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Hoopo.  i677(see  HooplNG/>>/.a.!].  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Armoury  n.  254/2  A  Upupa.  .is  in  our  country  speech  called 
a  Whoophoo,  or  Whopee,  or  Hoopoe,  and  Howpe.  175° 
tr.  Leonardus  Mirr.  S/onfs  222  Quirus.  is  a  juggling  Stone, 
found  in  the  Nest  of  the  Hoopoop.  1789  G.  WHITE  Settorne 
ii.  31  The  most  unusual  birds  I  ever  observed  in  these  parts 
were  a  pair  of  hoopoes.  1852  W.  SMITH  Smaller  Class. 
J'i't.  (1874)  417  Procne,  accordingly,  became  a  nightingale 
. .  Tereus  a  hoopoo.  1895  Daily  News  5  Oct.  6/2,  I  saw 
to-day  a  pair  of  hoopoes  on  the  road  . .  I  could  see  the 
beautiful  orange  crest  of  the  male,  with  its  black  tip  going 
up  and  down  as  he  walked,  and  after  he  flew  into  the  tree 
he  continued  his  cry  of  '  uup,  imp '. 
Vol..  V. 
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Hoo:p-pe*tticoat. 

1.  A  petticoat  or  skirt  stiffened  and  expanded  by 
hoops  of  whalebone,  cane,  hoop-steel,  or  the  like. 
(Sec  HOOP  rf.l  6.} 

1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  127  F  5  There  are  Men  of  Super- 
stitious Tempers,   who  look  upon  the   Hoop    Petlic<M 
a  kind  of  Prodigy.     1725  Lond.  Ga~.  No.  6391  6  John  Lee, 
.  .Hoop-Pellicoat-Maker.      1770    GRAY  in    Corr.  tcit/t    .\  . 
.\'u-/ie!ls  (1843)  112  Wilh  whal  grace  ..  can  she  conducl  her    j 
hnop  petlicoat   Ihrough  this  auger-hole,  and  up  Ihe  dark 
windings    of    Ihe    grand    escalier?      1837   L.    HUNT  iMen, 
Women  f,  B.  (1876)  310  We  perceive  a  rustling  of  hoop- 
petticoats. 

2.  A  name  for  plants  of  the  gentis  Corbularia, 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  sub-genus  of  Narcissus ; 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  flower. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1866  Treas.  Bat.,  Corbularia,  a  genus  of 
amaryllids,  commonly  called  Hoop-petticoats.  . .  C.  Bulbo- 
coditim,  the  common  Hoop-petticoal.  1889  J.  HABBERTON 
in  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  367/1  The  daffodil,  the  '  pheasant- 
eye  ',  and  the  '  hoop-petticoat'  are  all  narcissuses. 

Hence  Hoo'p-pe'tticoated  a.,  wearing  a  hoop- 
petticoat  ;  having  a  flower  of  this  shape  (see 
sense  2  above). 

1837  HAWTHORNE  Tu'icc-Told  T.  (1851)  II.  iv.  79  A  hoop- 
pelticoated  phanlom  of  Esther  Dudley.  1893  Daily  Nevus 
28  Mar.  2/2  Hoop-petticoaled  daffodils. 

Hotvp-stick. 

1.  A  thin  pliable  stick  or  sapling  such  as  is  used 
for  making  cask-hoops. 

1703  MOXON  Mcch.  Exerc.  n  Your  Punch  fixed  at  the  end 
of  a  Hoop-stick,  or  some  such  Wood.  1704  tr.  /.  Leftmre't 
Mem.  75  How  many  blows  I  have  received  with  Cudgels 
and  Hoopsticks. 

2.  One  of  the  arched  rails  forming  the  framework 
of  a  carriage-head. 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  I.  16  The  compass  rails, 
called  hoopsticks,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  shaped  to  the 
intended  form  of  the  roof.  Ibid.  31  The  flats  and  hoop- 
sticks,  or  the  limber-work  for  a  square  head  lo  support  the 
lealher. 

3.  A  stick  for  driving  a  toy  hoop. 

1852  W.  JERDAN  Autobiog.  III.  174  A  woman,  bowling  a 
hoop  round  the  walks,  with  a  hoop-stick  in  one  hand  and 
a  book  in  the  other. 

Hoor,  obs.  and  dial.  f.  WHOKE.  Hoora, 
hooray,  var.  HURRAH.  Hoord,  -e,  obs.  ff. 
HOARD,  HORDE.  Hoore,  obs.  f.  HOCR,  W^HORE  ; 
var.  ORB  adv.,  before.  Hoorle,  obs.  f.  HUKL. 
Hoors,  -e,  hoos,  -e,  obs.  ff.  HOARSE.  Hoose, 
obs.  f.  HOSE  ;  Sc.  f.  HOUSE. 

Hoose,  hOOZC  (hwz),  sb.  local,  [app.  related 
to  *hiv6s-  root  of  OE.  hwtsan  to  wheeze,  or  to 
root  of  HOAST  cough.]  A  cough  or  wheeze  :  said 
of  cattle.  Cf.  HOAST. 

1797  DOWNING  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  15  The  symptoms 
are  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  atlended  wilh  a  cough  or 
hoose.  1828  Craven  Dial,  Hoose,  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
in  cattle.  1890  Yorksh.  Weekly  Post  15  Nov.  4/1  Husk  or 
Hoose  in  Calves,  Lambs,  Heifers,  and  Sheep. 

Hoose,  hooze,  ».  local.  [Belongs  to  prec.  sb.] 
intr.  To  cough  or  wheeze.  Hence  Hoo'sing  vbl.  sb. 

1846  Jrnl.  R,  Agric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  204  In  the  early  short- 
horns no  hoosing'or  cough,  no  delicacy  of  constitulion  was 
known.  1868  ATKINSON  ClevclandGloss.,  Hooze,  to  wheeze 
or  brealhe  wilh  difficulty  and  noise. 

Hoost,  obs.  form  of  HOAST,  HOST. 
Hoosyl,  obs.  form  of  HOUSEL. 
Hoot  (hzJt),  v.  Forms :  3  huten,  (4  huit),  4-5 
houte^n,  howte(n,  hot(en,  6-7  howt,  hout,  7- 
hoot,  (7-9  whoot).  [ME.  hiiten  is  found  ciiop  : 
perh.  echoic,  representing  an  inarticulate  sound  like 
the  hooting  of  owls  or  the  '  toot '  of  a  horn  or 
pipe,  of  which  the  characteristic  vowel  is  «  (being 
that  heard  at  the  greatest  distance,  whence  its  use 
in  distant  calls, as  hoo !  hoo!,cooee,e\.c.'].  Cf. Swedish 
huta  ut  'to  take  one  up  sharply',  MUG.  hiusen, 
huzen  to  call  to  the  pursuit ;  also  Da.  Iniic  to  shout, 
cry,  halloo,  Fr.  fitter  to  hoot,  and  the  exclamations 
mentioned  under  HOOT  int.  But  the  phonology 
presents  difficulties  :  beside  hillen,  ME.  had  hoten, 
north,  and  Sc.  liuit,  laite  :  perhaps  a  different  word. 
ME.  kitten  regularly  gave  later  hout,  howt,  down 
to  1 7th  c.,  when  its  place  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  hoot,  which  might  either  be  the  descendant 
of  OE.  hoten,  or  an  alteration  of  hout  under  the 
influence  of  the  natural  sounds  (cf.  CUCKOO).  The 
late  spelling  whoot  was  due  to  the  influence  of  who, 
whom,  whose]  . 

1    intr.  To  shout,  call  out,  make  an  marticnlat 
vocal  noise;   to  toot  with  a  horn;   now,  esp.,  to 
utter  loud  sounds  of  disapproval  or  obloquy. 

a  .225  [see  HOOTINC  M.  st.].  c  1350  Will  Paleme  2387 
pel.  .went  after  be  werwolf,  .hotend  put  w*  hornes.  c  1380 

Sir  Ferumb.  3225  panne  by-gunne  bay  to  grede  &  houte. 
c^Promp.Pari:.  251/2  Howtyn,  or  cryyn,  boo.  lb,d., 
Howtyn,  or  cryen  as  shepmenn,  . .  ceUnmo  c  ,450  Cm. 
Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  .82  Upon  my  spere,  A  ger  e  I  here, 
I  dare  welle  swere  Letl  moderes  how  e.  .601  Si. AKS.  Jut. 
C  l  ii  245  And  still  as  hee  refus'd  it,  the  rabblement 
hoJted  fnd  clapp'd  Iheir  chopt  hands.  ,6.0  ROWLANDS 


HOOT. 

WOOD  Life  (<>.  H.  S.)  II.  76  They  houted  and  hum'd  all 
the  way  from  the  Scooles  to  Xt.  Ch.     1711  ADDISON  Xfect. 

•  r  7,  I  do  not  hoot  and  hollow  and  make  a  Noise. 

!  fie  crowd  began  to  boot. 

b.  To  call  out  or  shout  opprohriously  at  (^  on 
or  after  any  one.    (With  indirect  passive.} 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  I5833_(>ai  huited  on  him  viliker  pan  he 
h:id  ben  a  hund.  1565  T.  STAFU  Fttttk  118 

What  is  more  houted  at.  scoffed  .1  !:mde 

now.     1592  NASHE  /'.  renilcsse  (ed.  2)  2'-.  b 
howted  at  her  as  a  strumpet,     1611  Sn  u  l\  v. 

iii.  116  [It]  should  be  hooted  at  Like  an  old  Tale.  1624 
Foot  out  it/Snare  v.  27  All  who  meet  with  their  modern  books, 
may  hoot  at  them.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  67, 1  cannot 
wear  those  good  things  without  being  whooted  at.  1820  W. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  78  A  troop  of  strange  children  ran  at 
his  heels,  hooting  after  him. 

2.  trans.  To  assail  with  shouts  or  sounds  of  dis- 
approval, contempt,  or  derision. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2034  )iff  mann  wollde  taelenn  bait,  &  hutenn 
hire  &  butenn.  Ibid.  4875  Whzerse  ice  amm  bitwenenn 
menn  Ice  hutedd  amm  &  butedd.  1377  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  H.  11. 
218  He  was  nawhere  welcome.  .Ouer  al  yhowted  and  yhole 
trusse.  1508  DUNUAR  Tua  mariit  ll'emen  465  Fy  on  hir  ! 
.  .Hutit  be  the  halok.  1611  B.  JONSON  Catiline  in.  ii,  The 
Owle  of  Rome,  whom  boyes  and  girles  will  hout  !  1728 
YOUNG  Love  Fame  M.  (1757)  90  1'ho'  hiss'd  and  whooted  by 
the  pointing  crowd.  1740  C.  PITT  I'irg.,  sEneid  xn.  (R.), 
How  will  the  Latians  hoot  their  hero's  flight  !  1875  JOWETJ 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  132  They  will  not  listen  to  him,  but  laugh  at 
him,  and  hoot  him. 

b.  To  drive  (a  person)  out,  away,  or  in  any 
direction,  (a  play)  off  or  from  (the  stage),  by 
shouts  and  sounds  of  disapproval. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  in.  228  He  was  . .  Ouer-al  houted 
out  and  yhote  trusse.  1624  FLETCHER  Rule  a  Wife  i.  i, 
I  would  give  the  Boys  leave  to  whoot  me  out  o'  th'  Parish. 
1683  KENNETT  tr.  Krasai.  on  Folly  20  [He]  could  never 
recover  himself  but  was  houted  and  hissed  home  again. 
1712  STEELE  .ty<r/.  No.  443  F  7  There  is  neither  Mirth  nor 
Good-humour  in  hooting  a  young  Fellow  out  of  Countenance. 
1843  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Mad.  D' Arblay  (18871  743  His  play 
had  not  been  hooted  from  the  hoards.  1895  IOM  Cent. 
Aug.  327  They  can  tell  the  public  that  work  which  they 
elect  to  hoot  off  the  stage  is  first  rate  in  quality. 

3.  intr.  Applied  to  the  cry  of  some  birds,  spec. 
of  the  owl. 

a  1300  Cuckmv  ff  Night.  185  Thou  shall  be  as  other  that 
been  forsake,  And  than  thou  shall  hoten  as  do  I  [the  Cuckoo]. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jill.  C.  I.  iii.  28  The  Bird  of  Night  did  sit. . 
vpon  the  Market  place.  Howling,  and  shreeking.  1618 
WITHER  Motto,  Nee  Careo  Wks.  (1633)53.1  No  more..  Then 
doth  the  Moone  [fear]  when  dogs  and  birds  of  night  Doe 
barking  stand  or  whooting  at  her  light.  1750  G.  HUGHES 
Rarbadoes  153  Even  doves  ..  will  not  whoot,  if  deprived  of 
these  and  bird-pepper.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859) 
131  The  owl  [shall]  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower. 
b.  trans.  To  utter  or  express  by  hooting. 

a  1687  COTTON  Fablt  (R.),  Perched  on  Parnassus  all  night 
long,  He  [an  owl]  hoots  a  sonnet  or  a  song. 

4.  Applied  to  certain  sounds  mechanically  pro- 
duced, esp.  that  of  a  steam  siren  or  '  hooter",  used 
as  a  signal  to  workmen  for  beginning  or  ceasing 
work,  a  fog-signal,  etc.  '  To  hoot  her  way  (of  a 
ship)  :  to  make  her  way  (as  in  a  fog)  with  con- 
tinuous hooting. 


the  yelling  Channel  tempest  when  the  siren  hoots  and  roars. 

Hoot \h«tj,  rf.  Forms  :  6  hute,  6-7  hout,  (7 
whout,  -whoote),  7-  hoot.  [f.  HOOT  ».] 

1.  A  loud  inarticulate  exclamation,  a  shout,  out- 

cry. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxm.  xix.  487  Anniball  made  a  hout  at 
it  [eMlamaret],  and  cried  alowd  :  What  ?  shall  we  sit  heere 
about  Casilinum  so  long  1  a  1610  HEALEY  Efictetta  Man. 
(1636)  70  But  for  the  whootes.and  cryes,  and  other  turbulent 
motions  avoide  ihem  utterly.  .859  T.  G  BONNEY  in  Mrs. 
Cole  Lady's  Tour  Monte  Rosa  App.  395  A  marmot .  .scam- 
pered rapidly  away  among  the  rocks  at  the  hoot  of  our  guides. 

2    spec.  A  shout  of  disapprobation  or  obloquy. 

1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuits'  Dffumf.  53  Hee  was  hissed  out  the 
College  with  whouts  and  hobubs.  1660  FISHER  Kltsticts 
A  lam  Wks.  (.679!  103  For  all  the  then  Hout,  and  the  st; 
stoul  slanding  ofthy  Rout  of  rude  ones  to  the  contrar> 
I  still  say  the  same.  1893  LMJWD  Mem.  I.  138,  I  heard 
certain  mutterings  and  hoots  among  the  students. 

3.  The  cry  or  call  of  an  owl.  (Sometimes  imitate, 
as  to-hool,  too-hoot,  to-hoo.} 


146  He  ..listened  to  the  owls  hoot.  . 

4    Hoot  owl,  the  Tawny  Owl,  Syrmum  aluco. 

,885  SWAINSON  Prn:  Names  Birds  "9.^"^^^ 
»i,Jal,<co\  Hoot  owl  (Craven).  .893  «"#?*££%!* 
384  The  tawny  owl  (Syrnium  alnca)  is  called  brown  owl, 
hoot  owl  and  Jenny  hoolet. 

Hoot  (h«t),  int.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
hout  (haul),  hut  (hzrt).  [App.  a  natural  utterance 
of  objection  or  repulsion,  there  being  parallel  forms 
in  many  langs. :  e.  g.  Sw.  hut  begone,  used  in  taking 
one  up  sharply,  Welsh  kwt  off  !  away  !,  Irish  ut  out ! 
pshaw  !,  Gael,  at  !  «t!  interj.  of  disapprobation  or 
dislike.  Possibly  connected  in  origin  with  H 

An  ejaculation  expressing  dissatisfaction  with,  or 
impatient  and  somewhat  contemptuous  dismissal 
of  a  statement  or  notion:  nearly  synonymous  will 


HOOT. 

tut!,  with  which  also  it  appears  to  be  combined  in 
the  more  emphatic  hoot  toot  (hottt  tout,  hut  tut}. 

1681  OTWAY  ScitMrrri  Fort.  \.  i,  Hout  ye  Caterpillars,  ye 
Locusts  of  the  Nation.     1762  FOOTE  Orator  it.  \Vks.  1799 
Hut,   hut,   not  spake,  what  should  ail  me?      1795 
MACNT.ILL  /*'/// <v  Jtan  \,  I'Wha  can  this  newconut 
'Hoot  !'  quo'  Tam,  'there's  drouth  in  thinking — L<  : 
Will,  and  syne  we'll  see'.     1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxiii,  Hout 
tout,  man  !   I  would  never  be  making  a  hum-dudgeon  about 
a  scart  on  the  pow.     1825-80  JAMIKSUN.  Hoot,  ttout,  •'. 
..equivalent  to  Eng._/r.     Hoot-toot,  of  the  same  meaning. 


manage  fine'.  1893  Xorthumbii.  Gloss.,  Hoot  I  hoots! 
/lowt  I  tout  t  hut!  huts  t  an  expression  of  impatience. 
Sometimes  hoot-toot,  or  otherwise  varied. 

So  Hoots  (houts,  huts),  int.  [with  advb.  -5.] 

1824  MACTACCART  Gallovid,  EncycL,  ficrwfs,  huts  .  .  as 
'  howts—  nonsense  ';  'howts  —  ay'.  1826  J.  WILSOS  Alt*.'. 
Atnhr.  Wks.  1855  I.  240  Hoots  !  You're  no  serious  in  sayin 
you're  gaun  to  smoke  already.  1832  \V.  STEFHKNSON  Gates- 
head  Local  Poems  59  One  with  feelings  cried,  '  Hoots,  hoots, 
Let's  rull  him  up  in  wool  '.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  \. 
Hoots,  not  so  bad  as  that.  1893  [see  above], 

Hoot,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  HOT. 

Hootation,  humorous  for  hooting  :  see  -ATION. 

Hooter  (hw-taj).  [f.  HOOT  v.  +  -ER  i.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hoots. 

a.  A  person  or  animal  that  hoots  :  esp.  an  owl. 
1674-1828  [see  GILL-HOOTER].     1856  F.  E.  FACET  Owlet  of 

Oivlst.  12  Though  he  [an  owl]  was  esteemed  a  good  hooter 
in  his  youth,  their  hootings  beat  his  hollow.  1884  CJiesh. 
Gloss.,  Hooter,  an  owl.  M,\i.  A  few  hooters  tried  to  disturb 
the  meeting. 

b.  A  steam  whistle  or  siren  ;  esp.  one  at  large 
works,  sounded  as  a  signal  for  beginning  or  ceasing 
work. 

1878  C.  J.  H.  FLETCHER  in  Oxford  Chron.  19  Oct.,  The 
conditions  under  which  these  'hooters'  or  'buzzers'  are 
u^ed  in  our  northern  manufacturing  towns.  1881  Daily 
AVrcj  24  Feb.  5/3  Behind  this  apparent  boiler  stands  the 
driver  with  brake,  regulator  and  '  hooter  '  within  easy  reach. 
1894  \\~estm.  Gaz.  30  June  5  '2  The  accompaniment  of  inde- 
scribable din  and  noise  from  the  sirens  and  hooters  of  all 
the  steamers  down  below.  1897  BLACKMORE  Dariel\\.  485 
The  Osset  tongue..  sounds  like.  .a  hooter  at  the  junction. 

Hooting  ih;7'tirj  ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HoOTV.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HOOT  in  various  senses. 
a.  Shouting,  calling  out,  clamour  ;  spec,  calling 
out  in  execration  or  derision. 

a  1225  Juliana  52  Ne  make  bu  the  nawt  men  to  hutin^ 
ant  to  hokere.  Ibid.,  Ant  heo  leac  him  efter  hire  endelong 
be  cheping  chepmenne  huting  [MS.  B.  J>e  cheping  chapmen 
to  huting].  a  1330  Syr  Dtgarre  577  Than  was  ther  long 
houting  and  cri.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  En*,  ccxliv.  (1482! 
298  The  frensshmen  made  .  .  moche  reuel  with  houting  and 
showtyng.  i^^STAMTHUXST^fiwil  u.  (Arb.)  68,  I  stoutly-  . 
raysed  an  bowting.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  61  (1623)  The 
people  fall  a  hooting,  a  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Philaster  \\.  iv, 
Your  whootings  and  your  clamours  ..  Can  no  more  vex  my 
soul,  than  this  base  carriage.  1756  FOOTE  Eng.  fr.  Paris 
\.  Wks.  1799  I.  102  The  hideous  hootings  of  that  canaille. 
1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixvi.  447  They  were  obliged 
to  retire  amidst  the  jeers  and  hootings  of  the  multitude. 
b.  The  cry  or  call  of  an  owl. 

1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  Bonnwillc  III.  143  The  hooting  of 
large  owls,  and  the  screeching  of  the  small  ones.  1856  [see 
HOOTER]. 

Hooting  h;7'tirj),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -iNOa.] 
That  hoots  ;  spec,  of  certain  species  of  owls. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  vm.  75  [Let]  hooting  Owls  con- 
tend with  Swans  in  Skill.  1702  ROWE  Tamerl.  in.  ii.  Like 
an  idle  Madman  That  wanders  with  a  Train  of  hooting 
boys.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  xiv.  398  The  night-wolf 
answer'd  to  the  whooting  owl.  1821  CLARE  Vill.  Minstr. 
IL  71  Cracking  whips,  and  shepherd's  hooting  cries. 

Hoouel,  obs.  f.  HKVKL.  Hoouer,  obs.  f. 
HOVER.  Hoouge,  obs.  f.  HUGE.  Hoove:  see 
HOOF,  HOUVE,  HOVE.  Hooze  :  see  H 

Hoove  ''h«v).  [f.  OE.  k6f-i  ablaut-stem  of 
HEAVE  v.  ;  perh.  representing  ME.  hove,  for  hoven 
pa.  pple.]  A  disease  of  cattle,  characterized  by  an 
inflation  of  the  stomach,  usually  due  to  eating  too 
much  green  fodder. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  81/2  At  other  times  an  unnatural 
fermentation  commences,  and  the  stomach  is  inflated  with 
gas.  ..This  is  termed  hoove.  1846  I.  KAXTKR  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  .cu  4  II.  141  If  there  is  hoove,  this  will  combine 
with  the  extricated  gas,  and  prevent  the  continued  forma- 
tion of  it. 


Hop  'hpp),  sb.'L  Also  5-6  hoope,  hopp,  5-  7 
hoppe,  6  hope.  [In  I5th  c.  hoppe^  a.  MDu.  hoppe, 
Du.  hop  -  late  OHG.  hopfo  (MHG.  hopfe,  Ger. 
hopfcn)  ;  med.L.  hupa  (for  *huppd]  \  ulterior  origin 
obscure.] 

1.  ^Usually  in//.)  The  ripened  cones  of  the  female 
hop-plant  tsee  2]  ,  used  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to 
malt  liquors,  and  as  a  tonic  and  soporific. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  245/2  Hoppe,  sede  for  beyre  .  .  hnin- 
ttntlns.  sciundum  extraneos.  1500-1600  Chester  PL  (Shnks. 
Soc.)  II.  82  When  I  was  a  brewer  longe  With  hoopes  I 
made  my  ale  Grunge.  1502,  1542  (sec  KEER  so.1  i],  1545 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  224  Du:ts  lii.ras  hoppes  pro  \d.  1617 
MORYSON  //;'«.  in.  147  The  English  Keere  is  famous  in 
Netherland  -  .  made  of  Barley  and  Hops  ;  for  England  yeelds 
plenty  of  Hops.  1654  THAU-  Conim.  'job  x\  - 
were  here,  that  Peacotk>,  Hops,  and  H< 

came  ••  ship.      1711 

•  a  Dutyupoi,  I 
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1881  WHITEHEAD  Hops  Ci  The  hops  are  picked  into  bins 
long,  light,  wooden  frames,  with  sacking  In 

2.  A  climbing  perennial  dioecious  plant  (//K««/«J 
Lu+ulus,  N.O.  CrtifMt'ie,  suborder  CannaHne»-\ 
with  rough  lobed  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the 
vine  ;    the  male  plant  bears  pentamerous  flowers 
which  grow  in  drooping  panicles ;  the  female  bears 
green  cones  or  catkins  consisting  of  broad  scales 
each  with  two  flowers  at  the  base.     The  plant  i* 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  much  cultivated  for  its 
cones,  esp.  in  Bavaria,  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
United  States:  see  i. 

The  plant  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  England  from  Flanders  between  1520  and  1524. 

1538  TURNER  Libeilus  Uijb,  Lnfas  salictarhis,  hoppes, 
1563  „  Herbal  n.  42  b,  I  can  fynd  no  mention  of  hoppes  in 
any  olde  autor.sauing  only  in  Pliny.  157*  MABCAU. /*/*»/. 
fy  Graff.  a  592^  81  To  choose  your  Hoppe.  Ye  shall  choose 
your  rootes  best  for  your  Hop,  in  the  Sommer  before  ye 
shall  plant  them.  1647  SANDERSON  S,rni.  II.  197  A  hop, 
for  want  of  a  strong  pOH.  will  wind  it  self  about  a  thistle  or 
nettle  or  any  sorry  weed.  1754  Hi  MF  Hist.  Eng.,  Jas.  /, 
App.  (R.\  The  planting  of  hops  increased  much  in  England 
during  this  reign.  1872  OLIVER  Elew.  Rot.  ii.  232  '1  he  \\n\\ 
. .  is  remarkable  amongst  the  Nettle  Family  for  its  twining 
stem. 

b.  Locally  applied  to  Medicago  htpulina  and 
Bryoniadioica  ;  in  Australia  to  species  of  Dodonya 
and  Davicsia.  Bog  hop,  a  local  name  for  Buck- 
bean  {Menyanthcs  trifoliate \ 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  727/2  &l\edicago\  lupnlina  . .  generally 
known  by  farmers  as  the  Hop  Trefoil,  or  Hop.  1876  //'/(/. 
Suppl.,  Hop,  Native,  the  seed-vessels  of  Dodoncca  which 
are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  hop  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it.. 
Hop,  Hog  ..  In  allusion  to  its  well-known  bitter  properties 
and  place  of  growth. 

3.  Phr.  As  thick  as  hops  (preferring  to  the  plants 
when  grown  in  rows,  or  to  the  crowded  catkins  of 
flowers) ;   also  as  fast  as  hops,  as  mad  as  hops 
(?  with  play  on  HOP  sb.^}. 

1590  NASHE  PasqniFs  Apol.  \.  C,  They  must  be  throwne 
ouer  the  Pulpit  as  thicke  as  hoppes.  1630  J.TAYLOR  (Water 
P.)  ll'ks.  (N.)i  At  the  bake-houses,  as  thicke  as  hops  The 
tailing  women,  .thy  fourefold  praises  knead.  1677  NEEDHAM 
•2nd  Packet  Ad~>.  54  Tis  to  be  answer'd  too  as  fast  as  Hops 
now.  1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  FresnysAmusew.  Ser.ty  Com.  no 
Other  Amusements  presented  themselves  as  thick  as  Hops. 
1884  Harft-r*s  Mag.  Oct.  695/2  Such  a  grin  1  It  made  me 
mad  as  hops. 

4.  Comb.    a.  General  Combs.,  as  hop-bud,  -cont-t 
-dealer,   -drier,  -duty,  -frame,  -growing,  -harrow, 
-harvest,  -plantation,  -prop,  -setter,  -top. 

1812  'Hop-dealer  [see  hop-porter  in  b].  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Meek.,  *Hop-dryer,  a  chamber  in  which  hops  are 
artificially  dried.  .Also  called  oast  or  hop-kiln.  1891  Daily 
AV:r.!  12  Sept.  3/6  Hop-dryers  earn  about  -js.  per  day,  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Hop-duty,  a  tax  of  about  two-pence 
per  pound,  levied  on  hops.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  l><-,\->n 
(1813)  206  The  valley  in  which  are  these  *hop-plantations, 
is  formed  by*  sharp  hills  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  plain 
below.  1664  EVELYN  Syha  xvu.  §  6  The  Timber  [of  the 
poplar]  is  incomparable  . .  for  Vine,  and  *Hop-props,  and 
divers  viminious  works. 

b.  Special  Combs.  :  hop-back  [BACK  sb.-"\,  a 
vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom  for  straining  off 
the  hops  from  the  liquor  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  ;  hop-bag,  a  large  bag  of  coarse  cloth  for 
packing  hops ;  hence  hop-bagging,  the  cloth  of 
which  this  is  made  ;  hop-bind,  -bine,  the  climb- 
ing stem  of  the  hop-plant ;  hop  bitters,  a  kind  of 
unfermented  liquor  flavoured  with  hops;  f  hop- 
boll,  the  seed-vessel  of  the  hop  ;  hop-bush,  an 
Australian  shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Dodonwa ; 
hop  -  clover  —  hop-trefoil ;  hop  -  cushion  =  hop- 
pillow  ;  hop-dresser,  one  who  cultivates  hops, 
a  hop-grower;  hop-factor,  a  dealer  in  hops 
Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858);  hop-flea,  a  very 
small  beetle  (Phyllotreta  or  Haltica  concinna'},  de- 
structive to  the  hop-plant ;  hop-fly,  a  species  of 
aphis  (Phorodon  hnmuli\,  destructive  to  the  hop- 
plant  ;  hop  frog-fly,  hop  froth-fly,  a  species  of 
froth-fly  (Aphrophora  interrupta  or  Amblycephalus 
interruptus] )  destructive  to  the  hop-plant;  hop- 
grower,  one  who  grows  hops  as  a  crop ;  hop- 
hill  (see  HILL  sb.  3  b) ;  hop  hornbeam  (see 
HORNBEAM)  ;  hop-jack  =  hop-back ;  hop-kiln,  a 
kiln  for  drying  hops ;  an  oast ;  hop  marjoram, 
medick,  species  of  MARJORAM,  MEDICK  ;  hop- 
mildew,  a  parasitic  fungus  of  genus  Sphwrotheca, 
infesting  the  hop;  hop-nidget  (see  N i 
hop-oast,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops  (Simmonds  Diet. 
Trade  1858) ;  hop-oil,  an  acrid  oil  obtained  from 
hops ;  hop-pillow,  a  pillow  stuffed  with  hops  to 
produce  sleep  ;  hop-plant,  =  sense  2  ;  also  ap- 
plied to  species  of  Origanum  ;  hop-planter  = 
hop-grower ;  hop-pocket  (see  POCKET  ;  hop- 
porter,  a  man  employed  to  carry  sacks  of  hops  ; 
,  hop-press,  a  machine  for  expressing  the  liquid 
,  from  hops  after  boiling;  hop-shim,  a  horse- 
hoe  used  in  hop  cultivation  ;  hop-tier,  a  person 
1  i»ycd  to  tie  the  hop-bines  to  the  poles  ;  hop- 
tree,  a  North  American  shrub  or  small  tree  '  / 
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trifoliata^  N.O.  Rutacete,  with  bitter  fruit  which 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ;  hop-trefoil, 
a  name  for  yellow  clover  {TrifoUum  pr. 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  withered  flower-heads 
to  the  cones  of  the  hop :  also  applied  to  the 
hop  medick,  Afedicago  htpulina  ;  hop-vine,  the 
trailing  stem  or  bine  of  the  hop-plant,  or  the 
whole  plant ;  hop-yeast,  yeast  prepared  from  an 
infusion  of  hops.  Also  Hor-noo,  GARDEN,  etc. 

1604  T.  M.  KLtckBk.  Middleton's  Wks.  (Rullen)  VIII. 22 
Apparelled,  .in  a  wicked  suit  of  coarse  'hop-bags.  1733  P. 
MILLER  Gard.  Diet.  ted.  2)  s.v.  Lufnltts,  Two  or  three 
times  in  a  Day  the  Binn  must  1-e  emptied  into  a  Hop-bag 
made  of  coarse  Linen  Cloth.  1705  Wakes  Colne  \\ 
Orerst-crs  Ace.  (MS,),  Paid  for  *hop  ba^inge  for  Clarke  and 
Woodward.  1845  EncvcL  Mttrot.  \\.  58  Light  wooden 
frames  called  binges  . .  are  clothed  with  hop-bagging,  into 
which  the  hops  are  picked  off  the  poles.  1733  At .'  6  <;,v.  //, 
c.  37  §  6  If  any  Person  maliciously  cut  any  *Hop-binds 
growing  on  Poles  in  any  Plantation  of  Hops  [etc.J.  1813 
]'..\~a)nhicr  3  May  '.'•-  .'  The  'hop  bine  said  to  come  up 
very  strong.  1846  SIR  J.  TYLDEN-  in  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract, 
A  grit.  (ed.  4>  II.  33  Using  the  old  hop-bines  in  the  hop- 
garden, instead  of  burning  or  otherwise  wasting  them.  1894 
Lancet  3  Nov.  1054  Other  preparations  affording  excellent 
malt  liquor  substitutes  are  the  *hop  bitters  and  hop  stout. 
1649  BLITHE  I-.ng.  Improv.  Imfr.  (1652)  179  It  may  do  best 
if  all  of  the  *hop-bowl  or  husk  be  but  cut  and  shattered 
as  aforesayd.  1883  F.  M.  BAILEY  Queensland  f\',  '. 
i  Morris)  The  capsules  of  many  Dodonaeasare  used  for  hops, 
and  thus  the  shrubs  are  known  as  *hop-bushes.  1679  Lend. 
Gaz.  No.  1383/4  A  way  to  cleanse  Trefoil  or  ""Hopclover 
Seed  from  their  husk.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  in.  421 
Hop-clover,  Trefoil,  or  three-leav'd  Grass,  are  both  finer 
and  sweeter  than  the  great  Clover-grass.  1685  in  Catiterb. 
Marr.  Licences  (ed.  Cowperl  Ser.  IV.  397  Robert  Rye  of 
Barham,  ""hop  dresser.  May  21.  1880  Chambers'  EncycL, 
*  Hop-fleet,  .does  much  mischief  in  hop-plantations  in  spring. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  156/2  We  may  refer  to  the  *hop-fly. 
1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr,  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I.  404  On  the 
i3th  of  May,  1845,  the  hop-fly  made  its  appearance  in  my 
grounds.  1868  Chambers'  Encycl.  Suppl.,  "Hop  Frc-th- 
S?y,or  *Hop  Prog-fly,  .sometimes  appears  in  great  numbers 
in  hop-grounds,  and  does  considerable  mischief.  1880  Times 
10  Sept.  9/4  Our  "hop-growers  have  continued  to  hold  their 
own.  Ibid.,  It  would  be  cause  for  general  regret.. were 
I.nglish  "hop-growing  to  languish  and  die  out.  1707-12  J. 
MORTIMER  Husb.  145  Dissolved  dung.,  to  enrich  your 
'Hop-hills.  1848  Jrnl.  R.Agric.  Stv.  IX.  549  It  will  lie 
wrong  to  attempt  to  grow  any  other  crop  between  the 
rows  of  hop-hills.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  I.  515  A  shallow 
ve^d  or  cooler,  over  which  is  placed  the  *hop-jack  or  sieve 
for  straining  out  the  spent-hops.  1784  L<tt.  to  Honoria  $ 
Marianne  II-  75  By  the  way,  he  stopped  to  cheapen  two 
hundred  of  hop-poles,  and  to  inspect  his  new  'liopkiln. 
1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  11813)  205  The  hop-kiln  is 
occasionally  otherwise  employed  than  in  drying  hops.  1883 
Kn^yd.  J>>it.  XVI.  294/1  The  *Hop-. ]///,.'<;.'  .  .  is  a  para- 
sitic disease  of  the  hop.  1818  Toon,  *  Hop-oast^  in  Kent, 
a  kiln  for  drying  hops.  (11887  JEFFF.RIES  Field  fy  Hedgertnv 
(1889)  106  The  shapely  cone  of  the  hop-oast  rises  at  the  end. 
1889  H  V///J1  Diet.  Chcnt.  s.v.,  At  the  base  of  the  membranous 
cones  of  the  hop  there  is  a  bitter  yellow  powder  called 
lupulin  . .  When  distilled  with  steam  it  yields  *hop  oU,  which 
consist-,  of  .1  tL-rjit-ne  Cio  Hie,  and  various  compounds  con- 
taining oxygen.  1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  I.  9  Lettuces,  cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup,  . .  *hop-pillows,  spiders-web  oills. 
1884  MARY  Wn .KINS  in  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  792/1  There 
was  a  hop  pillow  in  a  little  linen  case.  1817  J.  BRADBURY 
Trai>.  Anttr.  43  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  I  noticed  abund- 
ance of  the  "hop  plant.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  822/2  These  last 
[Origanum  Didatnnus,  and  O.  sipylemu}  are  popularly- 
called  Hop  plants,  and  are  often  seen  in  cottage  windows. 
1663-4  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences  (MS.),  Joh'es  Dodd, 
civitatis  Cant,  *hopp!anter.  1848  *JrnL  R.  Agric.  Sof.  IX. 
538,  I  would  advise  every  young  hop-planter  never  to  stick 
a  plough  in  his  hop-ground.  1812  Examiner  5  Oct.  636/2  A 
"hop-porter  . .  made  oath,  that . .  he  hired  himself. .  to  Mr. 
G.  S.,  a  hop-dealer.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  Pract.  Agric. 
(1807)  I.  44  * Hop-shim^  this  implement  is  constructed  with 
a  frame,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  common  wheel- 
barrow. 1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  IX.  555  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  "hop-tiers  to  wait  until  there  are  three  bines  for 
every  pole  long  enough  to  tie.  1877  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atner. 

L-d.  -ti,  *  Hop-tree,  ..  the  fruit,  a  wafer-like  seed,  grows  in 
clusters.  1890  (.  hambers  EneycL,  Hop-tree  ,.  also  called 
Shrubby  Trefoil,  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  plant.  1855 
London's  Kncyd.  Plants  648  *Hop-trefoil . .  is  cultivated 
along  with  the  perennial  clover.  1866  'J  rt.is.  Bot.  1170  i 
The  Procumbent  or  Hop  Trefoil  of  the  botanist  ..  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Hop  Trefoil  of  the  farmer,  which 
is  the  Medicago  lupnlina.  1707-12  J.  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  (J.), 
Have  the  poles  without  forks,  otherwise  it  will  be  trouble- 
some  to  part  the  *hop  vines  and  the  poles.  1884  Harper's 
Mag,  Ai;g.  44/1  The  cultivation  of  the  hop  vine.  1884 
MARY  WILKISS  Ibid,  Oct.  790/1  She  made  *hop  yeast. 

Hop  (Vp),  sb:-    [f.  HOP  z>.i] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  hopping  ;   a  short 
spring  or  leap,  esp.  on  one  foot. 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  19  For  mirth  of  May,  wyth 
skippis  and  wyth  hoppis.  1600  SURFLET  Countrie  Farme 
ii.  1.  523  [He]  is  lead  by  the  hops  and  skips,  turnings  and 
windings  of  his  braine.  1611  COTGR.,  Cakot,  the  iurnpe,  hop, 
or  iog  of  a  coach,  etc.,  in  a  rugged,  or  uneven,  w.ty.  1834 
BECKFORD  Italy  I.  i?5  All  of  a  hop  with  toads  and  locusts. 
1888  Longm.  Mag.  XI.  453,  I  thought  I'd  take  the  ball  on 
the  hop. 

b.  humorously )  A  leap  or  step  in  dancing :  of.  2. 

1579  Gossos.SVA.  ^ttJ/(Arb.)33  He  gaue  Dauncei 
stipends  for  selling  their  hopps.      1812  \\  \nster 

J-.  iv.  xiv,  And  scour  with  majesty  of  hup  the  ground. 

2.  slang  or  colloq.   A  dance ;   a  dancing-party, 
esp.  of  an  informal  or  unceremonious  kind. 

1731  Read's  Weekly  Jrnl.  ^  Jan.,  Near  an  hundred  people 
of  both  sexes,  .dancing  to  the  musick  of  twu  sorry  fiddles. . 
it  was  called  a  three-penny  hop.  1744  5  MK^.  I  Hi. ANY  in 
Lift  ,\  -  •  iiMle  hop  .  .  was  appointed 
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fur  Wednesday.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  CL  5  Jui: 
vulgar  . .  now  thrust  themselves  into  all  assemblies  from  a 
ridu'uo  at  St.  James  to  a  hop  at  Rotherhithe.  1797  Sporting 
Mag.  X.  73  The  most  famous  Dancing  Assembly,  or,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  the  genteelest  Hop,  that  ever  was  kmm-n 
in  London.  1831  LADY  GKANVILLE  Lett.  11894)  II.  98  On 
Friday,  at  my  hop,  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  majority 
against  us.  1880  Scrihncr's  Mag.  XX.  917/2  A  party  of 
youths  and.  .maidens,  .dressed  for  a  hop. 

3.  Hop,  step,  and  jump  (also  hop,  skip,  and 
jump',  hop,  step)  and  leap,  etc.).  a.  as  s/'.  The 
action  of  making  these  three  movements  in  succes- 
sion ;  an  athletic  exercise  in  which  the  players  try 
who  can  cover  most  ground  with  this  sequence  of 
movements.  Also  transf.  and_/%-. 

1x1719  ADUISON  (J.\  When  my  wings  are  on,  I  can  go 
above  a  hundred  yards  at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  1785  BUKNS 
Holy  Fair  iii,  The  third  cam  up,  hap—step— an'  lovvp,  As 
light  as  ony  lambie.  1810  SCOTT  Let.  to  Sonl/uy  20  .May 
inLockhart)  I  omitted  no  opportunity,  .of  converting  my 
.^  into  a  hop-step-and-jump.  1816  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Lftt.  2  Apr.,  Your  kind  father  ..  instantly  ran  downstairs, 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump.  1819  J-ilackw.  Alng.  V.  613/1 
A  match  at  hop-step-and-jump  between  Tickler  and  Dr. 
Scott.  1858  MAYHEW  Upper  Rhine  v.  §  ?.  (1860)  265  It 
seems  literally  but  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  from  one.  .shelf 
of  crags  to  the  other. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  char- 
acterized by,  such  a  saltatory  motion.     AlsoySJf. 

1783  WOLCOTT  iP.  Pindar)  Odes  to  R.  A's  vi.  Wks.  1812 
1.62  A  hop  and  .step  and  jump  mode  of  inditing.  1808  SCOTT 
Autobiog.  in  Lockkart  (1837)  I.  i.  44  Surprise  that,  after 
such  a  hop-step-and-junip  perusal,  I  knew  as  much  of  the 
book.  1869  MRS.  PALLISEK  Brittany  248  The  dancers., 
sidle  round  in  a  kind  of  hop-skip-and-a-jump  step.  1895-6 
Calend.  Univ.  Nebraska  233  It  is  not  designed  to  give  a  hop- 
skip-and-jump  star  lecture  course. 

c.  as  vb.  intr.  To  make  this  movement ;  to  pro- 
ceed with  irregular  saltatory  action.     Also_/SJf. 

1815  SHERIDAN  Let.  to  I\Irs.  Sheridan  27  Apr.,  Mind 
I  don't  hop,  step,  and  jump  through  a  book  as  some  certain 
people  do.  1891  MRS.  WALFOKD  Mischief  Monica,  III.  21 
We  pay  the  porter,  .and  hop-skip-and-jump  into  the  train. 

Hop  :vhfp),  v'1  ^a-  *•  an<i  pple.  hopped,  hopt 
(hf7pt).  Also  2  oppe,  3-6  hoppe,  6-  .Vc.  hap. 
[OE.  hoppian,  corresp.  to  ON.,  Sw.  Jwppat  Da. 
hoppc\  also  MHG.,  mod.G.  hopfen,  early  mod.Fl. 
happen  (Kilian) :— OTeut.  *hoppdjan,  co-radicate 
with  *hitppjanj  (see  HIP  •y.1),  also  with  High 
Ger.  dial,  happen  (\—*hoppoii:—*/nibbdn}  and  OE. 
hoppetan  to  jump  about.  The  OTeut.  stem  hitpp-^ 
prob.  represented  a  pre-Teut.  kupn-  from  root  kup- : 
cf.  OSlav.  kiipeti  to  hop,  leap.] 

1.  intr.   To  spring  a  short  way  upon  the  ground 
or  any  surface  with  an  elastic  or  bounding  move- 
ment, or  a  succession  of  such  movements  :  said  of 
persons,  animals,  and  things.     Formerly  a  general 
synonym  of  leap ;  now  implying  a  short  or  undig- 
nified leap  (pern,  by  association  with  b). 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn,  I.  202  Da  blissode  min  cild  on  minum 
inno5e,  and  hoppode  onxean  his  Drihten.  c  1230  Halt 
Me.id.  17  And  te  deouele>  hoppen.  1387  TKEVISA  Higdctt 
i  Rolls)  VII.  285  panne  Lanfrank  hopped  for  joye.  1398 
—  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  iv.  (1495)  751  The  lambe  hoppith 
and  lepeth  tofor  the  folke.  1:1440  York  Myst.  xxxi.  164 
O!  my  harte  hoppis  for  joie.  1535  COVHRDALK  i  Kings 
xviii,  26  They  [Baal's  priests]  hopped  aboute  the  altare,  as 
their  vse  was  to  do.  —  Ps.  lxvii[i].  16  Why  hoppe  ye  so,  ye 
greate  hilles?  1590  SI-KSSKR  /•'.  Q.  n.  i.  4 -;  li'  any  drop  Of 
liuing  bloud  yet  in  lier  veynes  did  hop.  1597  MoHTGOMBRiE 
Ckerrie  <$•  Sloe  17,  I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hair  .  .  Wer 
happing  to  and  fro.  1632  J.  HAYWARU  tr.  Blond? $  Eromena 
181  The  fawne..that  plaid  skipping  and  hopping  round 
about  him.  1758  GRAY  Let.  in  roans  11775)  261  Mr. 
Shenstone  ..  goes  hopping  along  his  own  gravel-walks,  and 
never  deviates  from  the  beaten  paths.  1758  in  Poran  ',!/«««' 
fy  Manners  (1876)  II.  i.  18  Count  Lorenxi  hopped  in,  in  the 
evening.  1824  Scovr  Rcagawntlet  Let.  xi,  Bullets  happud 
aff  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  from  a  hearth. 

b.  spec.  Of  animals  :  To  move   by  leaps  with 
both  or  all  the  feet  at  once,  as  opposed  to  walking 
or  running  :  said  esp.  of  small  birds,  frogs,  grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers,  (leas,  and  the  like. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  246/1  Hoppyn  as  fleys,  or  froschys, 
or  other  lyke,  salio.  1590  SHAKS.  31  ids.  -V.  v.  i.  401  Hop 
as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs  (1673) 
60  They  are  a  kind  of  Stares,  for  they  walk,  and  do  not  hop 
as  other  birds.  ^1813  A.  WILSON  Discons.  II' nn.  Wks. 
(1846)  98  But  lanely,  lanely  aye  I'll  hap,  'Mang  auld  stane- 
dykes  and  braes.  <i  1845  HOOD  Mermaid  Margate  ix,  She 
hppt  like  a  Kangaroo  !  ^1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  405  The 
bird,  .flew  upon  the  table,  .hopping  from  dish  to  dish.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iii.  9  The  sparrow.. Hopping  round  her, 
about  her,  hence  or  hither. 

c.  Of  a  person  :  To  spring  or  leap  on  one  foot, 
or  move  onwards  by  a  succession  of  such  leaps. 

1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Auiusem.  Ser.  $  Com.  57 
They  [women]  Hop  always  upright  with  one  Foot  upon  the 
Ground.  1711  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  6  ?  2  A  Man  ..  hopping 
instead  of  walking.  1872  HUXI.IIV  Phys.  vii.  16=;  '['he  thigh- 
bone of  the  leg.  .is  bent  up  towards  the  body  and  not  used, 
in  the  action  of  hopping. 

2.  To  dance  (for  which  it  is  now  only  a  playful 
expression) ;  also  with  cognate  obj. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Reeves  Prol.  22  We  hoppen  ay,  whil  that 
the  world  wol  pype.  ^1440  Promp.  Parr.  246/1  Hoppyn, 
or  skyppyn  ,.,  salto.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  liii.  25  He 
hoppct  lyk  a  pillie  wantoun.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov,  (1867^ 
71  Where  all  thy  pleasure  is,  hop  hoore,  pipe  theefe.  1791 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Magpie  $  Robin  Wks.  1812  II.  475 
And  hops  like  modern  Beaus  in  Country-dances.  1806 
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Morn.  Herald  in  Spirit  Pnl-.  Drills,  ^807)  X.  266  She  .. 
snapped  the  small  bone  of  her  right  leg  in  hopping  a  reel 
with  Lord  Sligo.  1825  BROCKETT,  llop^  to  dance. 

3.  To  limp. 

1700  DRYDEN  Iliad  i.  769  The  limping  Smith  .  .  hopping 
here  and  there  (himself  a  jest).  1724  DE  FOR  Mem.  L'a-<ali<:r 
(1840)  235  Away  he  hops  with  his  crutch.  1814  D.  H. 
O'BRIAN  Captiv.  fy  Sscafe  46.  I  insisted  upon  their  leaving 
me  in  the  rear,  to  hop  on  and  struggle  for  myself..  I  .. 
limped  on  with  the  assistance  of  my  Llnh. 

4.  trans.  To  hop  about  {a  place),     b.  To  hup 
or  jump  over. 

1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Rights  of  Kings  Wks.  1812  II. 
423  Poor  Bird,  whom  fate  oft  cruelly  assails  .  .  To  hop 
a  garden,  and  hunt  snails.  Mod.  I  could  hop  that  easily. 

5.  To  cause  to  hop. 

1860  I,D.  DUNDONALU  Aittol'io£.  Sciiniait  I.  xv.  260  These 
suns  were  got  on  board  by  means  of  hawsers  carried  from  the 
frigate  to  the  cliff,  one  end  being  made  fast  to  the  masthead. 
By  the  application  of  the  capstan  and  tackles  the  guns  were 
thus  hopped  on  board. 

6.  Phrases,    a.  Hop  the  twig  l^slang)  :  to  depart, 
go  off,  or  be  dismissed  suddenly  ;  (also  simply  //i>/>, 
hop  off}  to  die. 

1797  MARY  ROBINSON  Waiting/Hint  II.  279  Must  look  in 
upon  the  rich  old  jade,  before  she  hops  off.  Ibid.  IV.  280 
[He]  kept  his  bed  thi^e  days,  and  hopped  the  twig  on  the 
fourth.  1828  Craven  Dial.)  Hop,  to  die.  Ibid.,  Ht>p,  'to 
hop  the  twig1,  to  run  away  in  debt.  1870  Miss  BttlDGMAH 
A'.  Lynne  II.  xiv.  289  If  old  Campbell  hops  the  twig. 

b.  flop  headless  :  see  HEADLESS  i  b.     Hop  step 
(skip]  and  jump  :  see  HOP  s/>.-  3  c. 

7.  Comb,  hop-about,  (a)  the  action  of  hopping 
about,  a  dance  ;  (/>)  name  for  an  apple  dumpling  ; 
hop-ball,  some  game  with  a  ball  ;  hop-crease 

—  HOP-SCOTCH;  hop-frog  —  LEAP-FROG  ;  f  hop- 
legged  a.,  lame  in  the  leg  (cf.  3)  ;  t  hop-my-fool, 
some  gambling  game.  Also  HOP-O'-MY-THUMB. 

1593  Bacchus  Bouittit'  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  275  The 
pots  danced  for  joy  the  old  'hop  about  commonly  called 
Sellengar's  Round.  i8zo  Sporting  .Mag.  (N.  S.)  VI.  95  She 
made..  four  and  twenty  hop-a-bouts  —  apple  dumplings  —  out 
of  one  pound  of  flour.  1811  Ibid.  XXXVIII.  223  A  particular 
game  denominated  *Hop-Ball.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
Rev.  I.  354  Flying  kites,  knuckling  marbles,  chuck-half- 
penny and  ^hop-crease,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Hop-crease,  the  game  among  boys  more  commonly  called 
hop-scotch  .  .  A  scotch  is  a  cut  or  crease.  1720  GORDON  & 
TRENCHARD  Indep.  Whig  No.  32  ?  13  He  bows,  .and  ducks 
his  Head,  as  if  he  was  playing  at  *Hop  Frog.  1714  SAVAGE 
Art  Prudence  257  *Hpp-legg'd,  Hump-back'd  ..  never  did 
any  thing  that  was  either  Good  or  Honest.  1824  GALT 
Rothelan  II.  m.  i.  8  The  slouched  and  the  slovenly.. 
wrangled  at  skittles  and  toss-my-luck,  and  bent  eagerly  over 
the  *hop-my-fool  tables. 


Hop 


[f.  HOP 


1.  trans.  To  impregnate  or  flavour  with  hops. 
(Chiefly  used  \n  passive.} 

1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  Buckstonc  10.1,  Ale,  neyther  to  new, 
nor  to  stale,  not  ouerhopped.  1587  HARRISON  England  \\. 
vi.  11877)  i.  160  The  drmke.  .being  well  hopped  it  lasteth 
longer.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  (1637)  287  A  man  of  worship, 
whose  beere  was  better  hopped  then  maulted.  1738  SWII-T 
Pol.  Conversat.  165,  I  never  taste  Malt  Liquor  ;  but  they 
say,  'tis  well  hopt.  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  If.con.  I.  163 
Malt  li'iuors  which  have  been  highly  hopped  will  at  length 
lose  all  bitterness,  and  become  powerfully  acid. 

2.  intr.  Of  the  hop-plant  :  To  produce  hops. 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  554  They  climb  the  poles 
fast,  .but  do  not.  .hop  so  well.  Ibid.  557  The  Goldings  do 
not  hop  down  generally  so  low  as  many  other  sorts. 

3.  To  gather  or  pick  hops  :  see  HOPPING  vhl.  sb.- 
Hop,  obs.  form  of  HAP  z>.-,  HOPE. 

Hop-  in  Hop-Monday^  -title,  erron.  form  of 
HOCK-;  cf.  HOB-. 

1528  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Dnnstans,  Canterb.,  Item  the 
furst  yere  of  Hopmunday  of  strayngers  and  the  parysshyns 
vijs.  iijrf.  1558  Ibid.,  Money  gathryd  att  Hopptyde  last  past. 

Ho'p-dog.     [f.  Hop  s&.l  +  DOG.] 

1.  A  tool  for  drawing  hop-poles  out  of  the  ground. 
1796  J.  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  (1813)  56  A  hop-dog,  to  wrench 

up  the  poles,  costs  5.1.  1880  C.  M.  MASON  40  Shires  397 
The  cutter  with  his  'hop-dog'  (which  has  a  hook  on  one 
side  and  a  knife  on  the  other),  cuts  the  vine  near  the  roots. 

2.  A  green  caterpillar  which  infests  the  hop-bine. 
1887  in  Kent.  Gloss. 

Hope  O^'P)'  s&-1  Forms:  i  hopa,  2-  hope  ; 
also  4  hoppe,  ope,  Sc.  hape,  4-6  hop,  5  hoype, 
howpe,  5-6  hoop(e,  6  hoape,  Sc.  hoip,  houpe, 
6-  Sc.  houp,  howp  (haup).  [Late  OE.  hopa, 
earlier  to-hopa*  wk.  masc.,  corresp.  toOLG.  tokopa, 
MLG.  and  MDu.  (m.  and  f.)  hope,  Du.  hoop  ;  not 
in  OHG.  ;  MHG.,  Ger.  hoffe  ;  Sw.  hopp,  Da.  haah 
(from  LG.).  This  word,  with  its  cognate  vb.  (OE. 
hopian,  MDu.  etc.  hopen},  is  recorded  first  in  OE., 
and  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Saxon 
and  Low  G.  domain,  and  thence  to  have  spread 
into  HG.  and  Scandinavian.] 

1.  Expectation  of  something  desired  ;  desire  com- 
bined with  expectation. 

1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  193  Habbc«rihte_  bileue  to  brunie 


MISYN  Fire  of  Love  11.  v.  78   Hoype  my  sawle  cha- . 
i«io4  A.TKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitation?  iv.  vii.  269  Humble  noope. 
c««o  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.T.S.)  xv.  3  Art  thow  no'  wantoun, 
haill,  and  in  gud  howp.     ISTV.TOHSOM  Catoi»S  *e>',>t.  I tm 
225/2  When  the  Churclie  was  in  buiuLige,  and  vtterly  out  of 


HOPE. 

hope.  1597  MoNTGOMKRIE  Clterrie  ff  Slae  464  • 
to  licht  before  thou  loup,  And  slip  na  certenty  for  Houp. 
1690  LOCKE  I lunt.  Umi.  n.  xxi.  §  9  (R.'i  Hope  is  that  plea- 
sure in  the  mind,  which  every  one  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which 
is  apt  to  delight  him.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  \,  95  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  1781  COWPER  Hofe  167 
Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast  The  Christian 
vt-ssel,  and  defies  the  blast.  1838  THJRLWALL  Greece  xliii. 
V.  293  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  suspended  between 
hope  and  fear.  1850  TKNSYSON  In  Slcin.  Iv,  I  ..  call  To 
what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all,  And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 
1868  BAIN  Mi-n(.  ,v  Sfor.  S\ .  in.  xii.  §  5  This  is  the  emotion 
of  Hope,  which  is  ideality  coupled  with  belief. 

b.  Const,  of  (that  which  is  hoped  for),  or  with 
clause  introduced  by  that,  or  (arch?)  with  iiifin. 

c  1000  /ELKRIC  Horn.  I.  568  Ne  bepscce  Lzechias  eow  mid 
leasum  hopan,  J>eet  God  eow  ..ahredde.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(1724)  456  Vor  hope  hat  (?er  be}>  mo.  (21300  Cios«r  M. 
28355  In  hope  of  forgiuenes.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  n.  89, 
I  haifF  gret  hop  he  sail  be  king,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
I'inccntius  216  Men  ..  sal  hafe  na  hape  til  vndirstande. 
(.1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  88  In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  lady 
grace.  1548  HALL  CVtfVtt.,  Hen.  V  68  b,  Beyng  in  good 
hope  that  at  his  affaires  should  prosperously  succede.  1603 
SHAKS.  ftleas.for  M.  m.  i.  4,  1  haue  hope  to  Hue,  and  am 
prepar'd  to  die.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  (16591  10  *n  hope 
..that  preaching .. would  prove  gainful.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/. 
<y  F.  II.  133  It  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could 
assert  his  innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  1842  TENNY- 
SON Tltii  I  'oyagt.'  v  iii,  And  still  we  follow'd . .  In  hope  to  gain 
upon  her  (light. 

C.  In  plural ;  often  in  singular  sense,  esp.  in 
phr.  in  hopes.  Const,  as  in  b. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  523  We  will  borrow  of 
them  to  pay  your  hopes,  by  this  long  introduction  sus- 
pended. 1659  B.  HAKKIS  Parivafs  Iron  Age  215  They 
continued  still  upon  their  guard  in  hopes  of  better  times. 
1660-1  MARVEI.L  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  44  God  be  praised, 
there  is  all  good  hopes  of  her  recovery.  1702  J.  LOGAN  in 
Pennsylv.  Hist.  Soc.  3Iem.  IX.  04  Hearing  he  was  past 
hopes  I  went  to  visit  him  the  day  before  he  departed.  1702 
ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  \\.  Misc.  Wks.  1727  III.  128,  I 
was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown  us  our  own  nation. 
1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  662  Great  hopes  were  en- 
tertained at  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  :  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed.  1864 
TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  620  His  hopes  to  see  his  own.. Not 
yet  had  perish'd. 

d.  Personified ;  esp.  as  one  of  the  three  heavenly 
Graces,  (i  Cor.  xiii.  13.) 

isSaWvcLiFi  Cor.  xiii.  13  Now  forsothe  dwellen  feith, 
hope,  and  charite,  thes  thre.  1782  HAN.  MORE  David  v.  52 
Fair  Hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling'ring  foot.  1799 
CAMPBELL  Pleas-  Hoj>e  i,  Oh  !  sacred  Truth  !  thy  triumph 
ceased  a  while,  And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to 
smile.  18..  CHH.  WORDS vv.  Hymn.  '  Gracious  Spirit*  v, 
Faith  and  hope  and  love  we  see  Joining  hand  in  hand  agree. 

2.  Keeling  of  trust  or  confidence.  Obs.  exc.  as 
biblical  archaism,  with  mixture  of  sense  i. 

c  looo  J^KLFRIC  Honi.  I.  350  Geleaffullum  mannum  mzj 
beon  micel  truwa  and  hopa  to  5am  menniscum  Godt  Criste. 
i  1200  yict-s  <V  Virtues  33  Ne  haue  (Wi  hope  to  guide  ne  to 
seluer.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxlv[ij.  5  His  hope  [is]  m  the  Lord 
his  God.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1859  So  sadly  in  soueraynete 
he  set  neuire  his  hope.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  97 
The  formest  hoip  }it  that  I  haue  . .  Is  in  3our  Grace.  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VII  49  b,  To  '.he  whiche  saiynges.  .the 
freer  perceaved  hope  to  be  geven.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  99  Our  private  friendship,  . .  upo:.  hope  and  affiance 
whereof,  I  presume  to  be  your  petitioner.  1707  FREIND 
Peterborvafs  Cond.  Sp.  174  My  hopes  then  are  ail  in 
1867  G.  MACUONALD  Disciple  xxv,  Though  the  sky  be  dim, 
My  hope  is  in  the  sky. 

f  3.  Expectation  (without  implication  of  desire, 
or  of  a  thing  not  desired) ;  prospect.  Obs. 

13..  F..  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  713  t^enne  arjed  Abraham  ..  For 
hope  of  be  harde  hate  bat  hy}t  hatz  oure  lorde.  c  1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints,  Clement  193  Gret  hope  had  he,  pat  his  modir 
in  be  se  Was  drownyt.  <-  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  n. 
419  To  hem  ^at  be  in  dwere  And  eke  in  hope  for  to  be 
hange  and  drawe.  1535  STEWART  Cron,  Scot.  I.  16  In  hoip 
agane  that  tha  sould  neuir  meit. 

4.  transf.   Ground  of  hope  ;  promise. 

C137S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Nycholas  579  Oyl  rycht  clere.Jor 
seknes  sere  (ia'f  hop  and  but.  1535  COVERDALE  Prov.  xxvi. 


live  is  ot  the  greatest  nopes.     1033  I-UKU  *>T»   ;/*  m.  v.  . 
Never  lived  gentleman  of  greater  merit,  Hope  or  abihment 
to  steer  a  kingdom.      1676  tr.  GinllaUcre's  I  '<y.  Athens  349 
A  Child  of  great   hopes.     1847  TENNYSON  Princess  \.  167 
Hills  that  look'd  across  a  land  of  hope. 

b.   A  person  or  thing  that  gives  hope  or  promise 
for  the  future,  or  in  which  hopes  are  centred. 

a  1225  Juliana.  65  pu  art  hope  of  heale  :  bu  art  nhtwues 
weole.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23^29  Leuedi.  .|ates  nu  mi  hope. 
1382  WYClS  i  Tim.  i.  i  Jhesu  Crist  oure  hope.  1526 
T.NDALE  Col.  i.  27  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  story.  1702 
POPE  Dryopc  9  Her  tender  mothers  only  hope  and  pride. 
i876E  MELLOR  PrUsth.  viii.  390  If  the  adult  population 
are  the  despair  of  the  priests,  the  children  are  their  hope. 

C.  An  object  of  hope  ;  that  which  is  hoped  lor. 
1*82  WYCI  IF  Prov.  xiii.  12  Hope  that  is  deferrid  torment- 
eth  the  soule.  -  ROM.  viii.  24  Hope  that  is  seyn  is  not 
hope  15»6  TINDALE  Tit.  ii.  13  Lokmge  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  glorious  apperenge  of  the  mighty  god  ,1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxliii,  If  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
i6«  I  HAVWAHUtr.  Bi<ntdi'sEr<>mL'nai22  The  Frmce  thus 
frustrated  of  his  first  hope,  came  running  1816  bHELLEY 
Alastor  32  Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 

^  See  also  FOBLOHX  HOPE. 

5    Comb    chiefly  objective  and  instrumental. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ill.  (17^  "'..477  £&**£!£* 
phrases.  1598  SYLVF.STER  />»  ffartasii.il.  i.  Ar* &  hen 
Hope-cheer'd  N.  Tth  the  Crow.  1817  SHLLLLV 


HOPE. 

Pr. 

i8az  iul  and 

hope  ,    r.   1892  I,  >-s|,, AN: 

Ambass.  160  The  hope-l  :imony  of  Pyti. 

Hope  hJ«p),  st.-  l-'orms  :  I  hop,  4  hopp',  6 
hoppe,  Si.  hoip,  8  St.  houp,  3-  hope.  [Oi 
app.  recorded  only  in  combination  (e.  g.  fenhop, 
•iop:  see  sense  i\  It  is  doubtful  whether  all 
the  senses  belong  orig.  to  one  word.  With  sense  3 
cf.  ON.  hop  '  a  small  land-locked  bay  or  inlet,  salt 
at  flood  tide  and  fresh  at  ebb1  ''Vigf'  .] 

1.  A  piece  of  enclosed  land,  e.  g.  in  the  midst  of 
fens  or  marshes  or  of  waste  land  generally. 

a  1000  in  Kemble  CW.  Dipl.  \  I  •.  San  hop  and 

1  o3  3one   breos  die.     c  1200  .  Rec. 

No.  i  1   nam  hopani  marisci  in  villa  de  Westille- 

berie,  quae  hopa  iacet  in  cxtrema  hoparum  mearum 
iiae   vocantur    landhope,    extendentem 

austrum  a  hopo  Leuenoih.      13x3-4  Ibid.  No.  1260  (Essex', 

Unam  hopam  marisci  cominentem  duas  acras   cum  perti- 

nentii  ,  undique  includitur.      1468  Will o/Hey- 

um  vocat.  le  Bakbous  cn'm 

quadam  domo  vocat.  le  stable  &  vno  hope  &  vna  Wallia. 
1500  H'illof  \.  Broum  (ibid.i.  Crofts  lands  marshes  hopes 
&  walles.  1607  XORDEN  S;i>-!'.  DM.  205,  I  have  planted 
an  Ozier  hopt:  fjr  so  they  call  it  in  Essex,  and  in  some 
places  an  Ozier  bed)  in  a  surrounded  ground,  fit  before  for 
no  vse,  for  the  too  much  moisture  and  ouerflowing  of  it. 

2.  A  small  enclosed  valley,  esp.  '  a  smaller  open- 
ing branching  oat  from  the  main  dale,  and  running 
up  to  the  mountain  ranges  ;  the  upland  part  of  a 
mountain  valley ';  a  blind  valley.     Chiefly  in  south 
of  Scotl.  and  north-e.ist  of  England,  where  it  enters 
largely  into  local  nomenclature,  as  in  Hopekirk, 
Hopetoun,  Hope-head,  Diyhope,  Green/tope,  A'aws- 
hope,  Ridlees  Hope,  etc. 

1378  Dur/i.  Halm.  Rolls  (Surtees)  143  Quod  nullus  eorum 
succlJat  bent  infra  le  hopp'  sine  licencia.  ?  111400  Merit 
A  rtk.  2503  Thorowe  hopes  and  hymlande  hillys  and  ober. 
a  1400-50  A  Ic. zander  5390  So  bai  come  till  a  caue  . .  Be- 
twene  twa  hillis  in  a  hope,  and  herberd  all  ni}t.  1542 
ffrmmiiuttr  Cartui.  iSurt.)  Introd.  18  Such  as  inhabytc  in 
one  of  those  hoopes,  valyes,  or  graynes  cannot  heare  the  fraye, 
outecrye,  or  exclamac'on  of  suche  as  dwell  in  an  other 
hoope  or  valley  upon  the  other  syde  of  the  said  mountayne. 


tude.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl.  II.  151  The  hills  are 
every  where  intersected  by  small  streams  called  turns. 
These  flowing  in  a  deep  bed.  form  glens  or  hollows,  pro- 
yincially  called  topes.  1893  XorthumHti.  Gloss.,  Hope, . .  the 
inch  ordnance  map  of  Northumberland  gives  seventy-three 
place  names  having  this  termination.  In  the  county  of 
Durham  forty  such  occur.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  .Wots- 
flags  ix.  67  Wide  green  holms  and  deep  blind  '  hopes '  or 
hollows  among  the  mountains. 

3.   An  inlet,  small  bay,  haven. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Chron.  vl.  xx.  2499  And  in  Saynt  Mar- 
gretys  Hope  belyve  Offpropyre  nede  than  till  arryve.  1535 
STEWART  Crox.  Scot.  II.  673  Tha  tuke  land  richt  far  vp  into 
Forth,  Into  ane  place  . .  Sanct  Margaretis-hoip  is  callit  at 
this  da.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  1/aliusAeit  III.  1379/2  Heinsj 
by  contrarie  winds  driuen  to  staie  against  Erith,  at  Graues- 
end,  in  Tilberie  hope.  1756  ROLT  Diet.  Tr,,,i,-,  Hope,  a 
station  for  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  below 
Gravesend.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xii,  A  little  hamlet 
which  straggled  along  the  side  of  a  creek  formed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  small  brook  into  the  sea. .  It  was  called  Wolf's 
Hope  (i.e.  Wolf's  Haven  .  1887  Kent.  Gloss.,  Hope,  a  place 
of  anchorage  for  ships. 

Hope  (himp),  v.  Forms  :  see  HOPE  rf.1  [OE. 
hopian,  ME.  Iwpien,  hopen,  corresp.  to  MLG., 
MI)u.,  Du.  hopen :— OLG.  *hop6n.  Not  known  in 
OH<;.;  in  MUG.  hoffen  is  rare,  and  chiefly  MG., 
not  the  regular  word  for  '  to  hope '  ;  like  the  cor- 
resp. sb.  the  vb.  appears  to  have  belonged  orig. 
to  the  English  and  Saxon-Erankish  domain,  and 
thence  to  have  spread  in  later  times  over  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.] 

1.  intr.    To  entertain  expectation  of  something 
desired ;    to    look    (mentally)    with    expectation. 
Const,   t'",   Rafter,   -^  of  fobs.),  for ;    also   with 
indirect  passive. 

971  Bliekl.  Hem.  87  We  to  binum  hidercyme  hopodan  & 
hyhtan.  r  1205  LAV.  17936  Ah  ne  hope  bu  to  raede  of  heom 
bat  liggco  dede.  c  1290  S.  pie  ich 

noujt  |.ere-fore.     ("1400  Caftf*  .!/,».  203  in  CHI 
iv.  1672   Quen  bou  art  atte  di  • 

'553  EDBH    /'rent.  .\\-.cv  In,/.  i.\r\,.\   ^  This  naniiMiion  .. 
was  not  brought  to  the  ende  hoped   for.     1595  'I'.  I; 
PELD  '  Hist.  140  The  Earle.. 

shut  himselfe  vp  in  Poppi,  not  hoping  of  any  aide.  <  1600 
My  Ladyis  Pnlcritttd  26  in  .17  /\>ems  (1887) 

279  Houpmg  aganis  all  houp.     1659  B.  HARRIS  /'„. 
iron  Age  29,    I  can  hope  for  no  support  in  the  equ 
my  cause.     1716  Ad-.'.  Caft.  K.   Borlt  16  Come,  hope  for 
the  best,  said  I.     1850  TENNYSON  In  Hem.  cxii,  Hope  could 
never  hope  loo  much.  In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour. 
Mod.  I  hoped  for  better  things  from  him. 

tb.  With  to,  for:  To  look  for,  expect  (without 
impli,  =4.  Ol>s.  : 

'303  I  168  He  yn  jie  feuer  lay,  And 

'°  **  dej!e  h>:  Qopede  weyl.     IS99  H.   I 
D'""'  '•  vij,  Neither  a  .at  either  of 

your  hands,  any  ungentle  or  discourteous  censure. 

2.  in/r.  To  trust,  have  confidence.     Const.  -\  to, 
t  on  (obs.),  in  (obs.  exc.  as  biblical  archaism  ;  now 
only  a  strong  case  of  sci. 
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<  888  K.     i  .  xlij,  Hit  nys  no  unnyt  o 

'le.    c  1000  .KLIKU  Ifom.  I.  256  Ne  hi  n< 

,     on  h,.  1200  Mt»\il  Oiti  31  in  Trin. 

Coll.  Horn.  221  Ne  hopie  \vif  to  hire  were  ne  were  to  his 
wiue.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  ]i[i).  7  He  hoped  in  pe  multi- 
tude of  liis  rkhc.s.  1548  HALL  Chrott.,  Hen.  VI  176  The 
lordes  lyen.ce  at  Caleys,  hopiiiL;  in  tlieir  frendes  within  the 
realme.  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  li.  43  Bot  I  houp 

h-mene.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  cxix.  49  The  word 
..upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope.  1855  CATH. 
WINKV.UKTH  Hymn,  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways,  And 
hope  in  Him  uhate'er  betide. 

3.  trans.  To  expect  with  desire,  or  to  desire  with 
expectation ;  to  look  forward  to  (something  desired'. 
a.  with  simple  object  ^  — hope  for,  sense  i).  Now 
chiefly  poetic. 

e  jooo  /KLI-RJC  Horn.  I.  250  We  beo5  habbende  5a;s  Se  we 
xr  hopedon.  a  1240  Unisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  183  pu  al  bet 
ic  hopie.  a  1340  ULuaautPsaitmam.  6  And  hope  pe  victory 
thoro  his  help,  c  1374  CIIAIXER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  10  By 
whiche  leltres  I  am  accused  to  han  hooped  the  fredom  of 
Roome.  1567  Gitdi  ,5-  GoJlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.I  124,  I  grant, 
I  haif  done  \vrang,  Nocht  hopeand  help  of  the.  1603  li. 
Joxsox  SfjaHHsv.  x.  Wlc*.  iRtldg.)  172/2  Dost  thou  hope 
fortune  to  redeeme  thy  crimes?  1676  DRYDEN.//<J( 
i,  Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  agai; 
all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain.  1792  S.  ROGEUS 
Pleas.  I\lem.  i.  350  With  looks  that  asked  yet  dared  not 
hope  relief.  1837  DICKENS  Pitkiv.  ii,  The  conviction  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  friend's  fears.  1872 
RUSKIN  Fors  Cla-v.  xxii.  28,  I  have  not  time  to  ask  Mr. 
Sillar's  permission,  but  hope  his  pardon  for  assuming  it. 

b.  with  obj.  clause.     (In  mod.  colloq.  use  often 
in  weakened  sense,  expressing  little  more  than  a 
desire  that  the  event  may  happen,  or  (with  clause 
in  pres.  or  past)  that  the  fact  may  turn  out  to  be 
as  stated.) 

(-1050  Byrhf/ertKs  HanJl'K  in  Anglia  VIII.  325  Ic 
hopi^e  ba:t  cherubin  se  majra  scl  wesan  wylle.  a  1225 
-hi.t:  R.  430  Ich  hopie  bet  hit  schal  beon  ..  swu5e  biheue. 
CI350  ll'ill.  ralerne  1097,  I  hope  to  heuene  king  mi  htl]> 
schal  1101151  fayle.  c  1449  PscoeK  Repr.  \\.  xiii.  223  It  is  to 
hope  that  ..  thei  schulen  no  longer  so  erre.  1590  Sii'iv-,. 
Com.  Err.  in.  i.  54  You'll  let  vs  in  I  hope?  1660  BOYLE 
Nirw  Exp.  Pliys.  Mcclt.  Pref.  4,  I  have  in  another  treatise . . 
given  a  particular,  and,  I  hope,  a  satisfactory  account.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Cowersaf.  123  Thirty  bad  Bits,  and  Two  good 
ones,  .but  I  hope,  you  have  got  one  of  the  two  good  ones. 
1804  W.  GlLfmStnrt.  III.  xxxviii.  (R.),  He  hoped  you  would 
consider  the  debt  of  little  consequence.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
I.  xi.  70  We  hoped  that  no  repetition  of  the  process  would 
occur.  1865  W.  c;.  PAI.GRAVE  _-i>-,iW<zI.ii4  Heenterswith 
a  '  hope  I  don't  intrude  '  air. 

c.  with  infinitive. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (1724)  220  He  . .  hopede  to  Wynne  Rome, 
wanne  he  come  eft  a?e.  c  1305  Jut/as  Iscar.  34  in  R.  E.  P. 
(18621  108  Glad  heo  was  and  hopede  of  him  to  habbe  an 
IK  ire.  <  1400  Destr.  Troy  8006  pai . .  hopit  in  haste . .  the  ; 
to  here.  1574  CHURCHYARD  H'alsey  \lvi.  in  J/irr. 
(1815'  II.  495,  I  hoapt  to  come  before  the  king.  1659  !'• 
HAKRIS  Pamafl  Iron  Age  29  Cardinal  Wolsey.  .hoped  lo 
come  to  be  Pope  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperour. 
1738  SWIFT  /W.  Ci'itvfrsat.  178  When  may  we  hope  to 
see  you  again  in  London?  1857  BUCKLK  Ch'iliz.  I.  vii.  423 
Violent  measures,  by  which  the  King  hoped  to  curb  the 
colonies. 

t  4.  To  expect  or  anticipate  (without  implica- 
tion of  desire) ;  to  suppose,  think,  suspect.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BIU-N.NF;  Chron.  ;Fn«(Rolls>  4429,  I  hope  lulyus 
had  drawen  hit  out.  Ibid.  15842  Non  hoped  til  hym  no 
gyle,  a  1340  HAMIOI.E  I'saltcrix.  i  eamm.,  I  hope  had  he 
beyne  a  rightwisman  he  had  noght  sayd  swa.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Remc's  T.  109  Our  Manciple  I  hope  he  wil  be 
deed,  a  1400-50  Alexander  3548,  I  hope  bou  wenes  at  we 
be  like  to  Hie  kthire  Persyns.  15..  Tanner  Tamw.  in 
Puttenham  l-.m;.  /'<>,  sie  i  Arb.l  263,  I  hope  I  shall  be  h. 
to  morrow.  1571  Satir.  Poems  Re/arm,  xxvi.  113  Quhat 
man  did  hoip  of  Grange  now  dois  appeir.  .He  dois  Rebell 
and  will  not  serue  the  King.  1632  ROWLEY  H-'aui.  ne-.'er 
vexed  \\.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  132,  I  hope  thou'lt  vex  me 
. .  I  shall  rail  and  curse  thee,  I  hope. 

5.  trans.  To  bring  by  hoping,   nonce-use. 

1720  f.ett.fr.  Land.  Jrnl.  11721)  60  Some  hope  them- 
selves., into  a  Halter,  but  few  into  their  Wishes. 

Hope,  obs.  form  of  HOOP. 

Hopeable  (hju-pab'l  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  HOPE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  hoped  for. 

1611  Cincu.,  Esferatte,  hopeable,  fit  to  be  hoped  for 

Hoped  ',hJ:p:  ,ppl.a.     [f.  Hoi'E  v.  +  -KD!.] 
1.  Expected  with  desire  :  see  HOPE  v.  3. 
1573  TI-SSF.K  Ifusl:  cvi.  (1878)  196  This  was  both  God  and 
man,  of  Jewes  the  hoped  king.     1579  Si  tssi  K  ,V/i,-/ •.': 

too  All    my  hoped  gaine  is  turnd    to  scathe.       1625 
i. ill  ..  all  my  hoped  ioycs  be  defeated  in 
a  in,. i, lent?     1685  H.    MORE  lllustr.  300  Which  are  the 
hoped  Consequences  thereof. 

b.  Now  usually  hoped-for:  see  HOPE  v.  i. 
IS93  SIMKS.  3  //,;,.   /V,  iv".   viii.  61  Cold  biting  Winter 
marres  our  hopd-for  Hay.     1694  -  f  Disp.  Ded 

Aijb,  Tins  Book,  which,  through  your  Benignity 
cannot  go  without  its  hop'd-for  Kn'ects.  1860  PLSEY  Mai 
1'roph.  485  Two-fifths  only  of  the  hoped-for  produce  was 
yielded. 

f2.  Viewed  or  contemplated  with  hope;  about 
which  hopes  are  entertained.  Obs. 

'.S8'  '33/1  24"  His  most  honored 

prince,  and  his  best  hoped  pupill. 

^-    '''  -Hal. 

'8»6    ]  i    The    1.1,,,  I,  : 

thu  morning  that  h,  ; ,  but  at  pre^, 
..'      »y  DO  more  bl 

Hopeful  lh"-pii'il  ,a.(sb.    [f. llm-Krf.i  +  -KUL.] 
1.  1'till  <,i  h,,pe;   feeling  or  entertaining  hope; 
expectant  of  that  which  is  desired. 
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'594  ///,  i.  ii.  -'4  (  Li!,!,--.  Who--:  \^!y  and 

vnnaturall  Aspect  May  fright  the  hope  full  Mother  at  the 
view.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  'J  r.  ,  Hopeful  of 

some  reward.  _  1822  JEEIKEY  Le.'.  Kvxix.  in  Cockburn  Life 
II, The.  .happiest, hopefulest,  creature  that  ever  set  fortune 
at  defiance.  1886  RISKIN  Pr.eterita  I.  vii.  220  A  time  of 
active  and  hopeful  contentment  for  both  the  young  people. 
b.  Kxpressive  of  hope. 

1607  ROWLANDS  Guy,  Earl  ll'ar-.u.  81  The  comfort  of  a 
hopeful  word  bestowing.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  Jr.  i.  iii,  It 
i,  liki-ly  enough  that  ten  thousand  other  young  men.. made 
the  same  hopeful  remark  in  the  course  of  the  same  e\ , 

2.  Causing  or  inspiring  hope ;  giving  promise  of 
success  or  future  good,  '  promising ' :  said  of  a 
person  or  thing  on  which  one's  hope  is  set,  or  con- 
cerning which  hope  is  entertained ;  sometimes 
ironically,  of  a  young  person  who  is  likely  to 
disappoint  hopes. 

1568  EUZABKI  H  Let.  to  Cecil  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1709) 
I.  h.  515 1  hat  she  would  allow  honorary  salaries  to  the  acute 
and  hopeful  youth,  for  their  maintenance  in  their  studies 
there.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ,r  y,,l.  i.  ii.  ,5  Earth  hath 
swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she,  Shee's  the  hopeful!  Lady 
of  my  earth.  1647  in  HWj  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  301  note, 
Money  to  maintain  hopeful  students  at  the  University  1732 
SmnSaavm.  Test  Wks.  1761  III.  294  Which  of  the  two 
is  in  the  hopefullest  Condition  to  ruin  the  Church.  1768 
GOLDSM.  r;»,v/-«.  Man  i.  Wks.  (Globe)  611/1  Here  comes 
his  hopeful  nephew;  strange,  goodnatured,  foolish,  open- 
hearted.  1865-6  H.  PHILLIPS  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  92 
Loans  now  seemed  to  afford  a  hopeful  prospect  of  relief. 

b.  as  sb.  (colloq.}  A  'hopeful '  boy  or  girl :  chiefly 
ironical.  (.Sometimes  as  a  quasi-proper  name.) 

1720  DUCHESS  ORMOND  Let.  18  Apr.  in  Swift's  II'/.;. 
(1814)  XVI.  363  Else  young  Hopeful  might  have  been  in 
danger.  1811  BYRUN  Hints  fr.  Hor.  256  O'er  hoards 
dimmish'd  by  young  Hopeful's  debts.  1842  C.  WHITEHEAD 
Richard  .S'.mif,'  ,1845)  III.  vi.  381  Some  of  the  young 
hopefuls  make  their  parents  pay  pretty  smartly  for  their  love. 

Hopefully  :h0u'pfjjli ,,  adv.  [f.  prec. +  -LY-.] 
In  a  hopeful  manner ;  with  a  feeling  of  hope ;  with 
ground  for  hope,  promisingly. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Bi/ckh.  in  Reliq.  (1672)  237  He 
left  all  his  female  kindred  . .  either  matched  with  peers  of 
the  realm  actually,  or  hopefully  with  earls'  sons  and  heirs. 
1846  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860)  I.  171  The  limits  within  which 
the  human  understanding  can  hopefully  speculate.  Mod. 
He  set  to  work  hopefully. 

Hopefulness  (a^ffSiiM).     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-SESS.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  hopeful. 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  or  expressing  hope. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb.  in.  170,  I  scarcely  held  it 
worth  my  hopefulnesse.  1858  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk. 
II.  II.  11,  Perhaps  he  exaggerated  his  own  hopefulness,  in 
order  to  increase  hers.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  ofHagarm. 
ix,  Greta's  eyes  were  full  of  a  radiant  hopefulness. 

2.  The  quality  of  inspiring  hope  ;  promisingness. 
1651  Fullers  AM  Redi-.:,  Zanchius  390  Zanchius  i 

youth  shewing  some  testifications  of  his  hopefulnesse.  1698 
STRYPE  Life  Sir  T.  Smith  ii.  (R.i,  While  he  was  thus  a 
student  here  . .  notice  was  taken  of  his  parts  and  hopefull- 
ness.  Moil.  The  hopefulness  of  the  political  situation 

Hopeite,  hopite  (h<>u-F3it).  Min.  [Named 
1823,  after  Dr.  T.  C.  Hope  of  Edinburgh  :  see 
-ITE.]  A  phosphate  of  zinc  found  in  greyish-white 
crystals,  never  accurately  analy/id. 

1824  Trans.  R.  Sin..  E.iin.  X.  107  Description  of  Hopeite, 
a  New  Mineral.  1834  T.  ALLAN  Klin.  24  Sir  David 
Brewster  . .  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  Hopeite. 

Hopeless  (n*-pl*8),  a.    [f.  HOVE  rf.i  +  -LE*S.] 

1.  Destitute  of  hope  ;  having  or  feeling  no  hope ; 
despairing. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  I.  i.  I58  Hopelesse  and  helpelesse 
doth  Egean  wend.  1611  —  Cymt.  iv.  iv.  27  Hopelesse  To 
haue  the  courtesie  your  Cradle  promis'd.  1659  HAMMOND 
On  Ps.  cii.  6,  I  am  as  destitute  and  hopeless  of  it  as  the 
litary  Pelican.  1823  SCORESBY  //  'liaU  Fishery  460 
On  this  iice-floe]  they  spent  a  dismal  and  hopeless  night. 
1884  Contemp.  Rev.  May  629  Is  it  surprising  that  the  great 
army  of  the  hopeless  should  forget  the  way  to  church? 

2.  Of  or  concerning  which   there  is  no  hope ; 
despaired  of,  desperate. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  11.  ii.  (R.),  He.  .keepes  it  well, 
and  warylye  to  helpe  in  hopelesse  tyde.     1583  STANVHI  RST 
-•hncis  ii.  (Arb.)  50  Laocoon.  .al  hoaples  Hee  striues.     175! 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  87  F  2  A  sign  of  hopeless  depravity, 
that  though  good  advice  was  qiven,  it  wrought  no  reforma- 
tion.    1849  MACAII.AV  Hist,  l-'.ng.  \ii.  II.  185  He  recovered 
from  maladies  which  seemed  hopeless.  1867  FRKEMAN  .\','tin. 
C0>w.  I.  v.  296  To  reconcile  the  chronology  is  hopeless. 
t  3.  Unhoped-for,  unexpected.   Ol>s. 
1590  SPESSKIS  /•'.  Q.  m.  v.  34  His  watry  eies  . .  He  up  gan 
hfte  toward  the  azure  skies,  From  whence  descend  all  hope- 
remedies.    1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  iv.  160  Giumg 
thanks  to  God  for  so  hopelesse  a  deliuenmce. 

Hopelessly  (hiM'plesli  .,;</;•.  [f.  prec.  1--LY2.J 
In  a  hopeless  manner;  without  or  beyond  hope; 
so  that  there  is  no  hope ;  desperately. 

1616  BEAI-M.  &  FL.  Seornf.  Lady  i.  i,  El.  Lo.  Brother,  is 
your  last  hope  past  ?  r.  Lo.  Hopelessly  past.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  8  Hopelesly  continuing  in  mis- 
takes, they  live  and  dye  in  their  absurdities.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  162  You  are  hopelessly  in  love  with  Miss  Cameron. 
1873  HI.ACK  Pr.  Thule  viii,  Never  was  . .  sea-song  sung  so 
hopelessly  without  spirit. 

Hopelessness   (h.  [f.    as  prec.  + 

.]  Hopeless  condition;  want  of  hope,  despair ; 
state  of  being  despaired  of,  desperat, 

1809  HAN.  M 

superiority,  which  others  might  I, 

through  hopelesMiess  to  reach.     1853  I •   "    N- '  "MAN  Hist. 
o*.  (1873)  II.  i.  i.  13  A  message  which  well  illustrates  the 
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hopelessness  of  going  to  war  with  them.  1880  OIMDA  Mat/is 
II.  287  The  old  heavy  burden  of  hopelessness  and  ap.ithy 
had  fallen  on  her  again. 

t  HopelOSt  (htfii-p^st),  a.  and  sl>.  Oh.  [f. 
HOPE  jA.i  +  LosT///.  a.]  a.  adj.  That  has  lost 
hope,  despairing ;  lost  to  hope,  desperate,  b.  sl>. 
One  who  has  lost  hope. 

1570  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  70  Fretting  with  feir  in 
Inward  conscience,  As  hoiplost  wichtis  without  all  pacience. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  \\\.  1548/2  His  two  grace- 
lessc  hopelost  sonnes  Shane  and  Alike  Boltrke.  1648 
SVMMONS  I'ind.  Clias.  I,  148  Like  a  Company  of  poore 
Hope-losts.  .look  up  to  that  place  of  Honour,  where  erst 
they  sat. 

tHo-pely,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HOPE  sb}  +  -LY1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  hope ;  fraught  with  hope. 

1653  H.  WHISTLER  Upshot  Inf.  Baptisine  62  A  noble 
instance  of  hopely  probability  by  divine  Providence. 

Hoper  (hrm-pai).     [f.  HOPE  v.  +  -EH'.]    One 

who  hopes. 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxii.  31  God  ..  a  shelde  is  of  alle  the 
hopers  [Vulg.  sperantimn]  in  hym.  1532  MORE  Confut. 
Tim/alt  Wks.  733/1  Such  liopers  and  such  louers  . .  are  yet 
no  lesse  begiled  then  are  the  beggers  that  dreme  they  finde 
great  heapes  of  gold.  ,11684  LETGHTON  Camiii.  i  l\-t.  Wks. 
(1868)  196  Then  shall  these  hopers  be  in  eternal  possession. 
1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  23  Nov.,  She  is  no  hoper  ;  she 
sees  nothing  before  us  but  despair  and  horror.  1889  W. 
WARD  /,".  G.  \\Jard  $•  O.if.  Movem.  379  It  would  take  a 
very  enthusiastic  hoper  to  look  for  success  now. 

Hoper,  obs.  form  of  HOPPER. 

Ho'p-ga:rden.  [f.  Hop  .ri.l]  A  field  or  piece 
of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

1573  R.  SCOT  (title)  A  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Hoppe 
Garden,  and  necessarie  Instructions  for  the  making  and 
maintenance  hereof.  1669  WORLIUCE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681) 
160  In  the  Winter,  when  little  else  can  be  done  to  the  Hop- 
garden.  1766  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  322  Orchards, 
cherry-grounds,  hop-gardens,  intermixed  with  corn  and 
frequent  villages. 

Ho'p-ground.  [f.  HOP  .ri.i]  =prec. ;  also, 
ground  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

1679  Essex's  Excell.  3  Coll.  Mildmay  came  from  his  house 
to  the  place  near  the  Hop-ground.  1715  l.ottd.  Gaz.  No. 
5326/3  Four  Acres  of  Hop  Ground.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Kng.  xv.  III.  611  The  hopgrounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the 
vineyards  of  the  Neckar. 

Hop-harlot,  var.  HAP-HARLOT,  Obs. 

Hoping  (hen-pin ) ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HOPE  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HOPE;  hope  ;  f  trust. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27016  Again  be  toper  hoping  bat  es  in 
werldes  welth.  .<  1400-50  A  lexamieri,  ,18  ?e  haue  na  hoping 
in  bat  hathill  at  on  hije  sittis.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  62 
A  few  years  of  confident  hopings  and  unreserved  trustings. 

Ho'ping,  ///.  a.  [-ING2.J  That  hopes ;  hope- 
ful. Hence  Hcrpingly  adv.,  hopefully. 

i6oa  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Ivi.  (1612)  247  Contrarie  to  it 
that  all  did  hopingly  affect.  184*  MANNING  Serm.  (1848) 
I.  374  Out  of  a  hoping  timidity.  1883  VON  BUNSEN  in 
Harper's  Jfag.  Aug.  367/2  Hopingly  yet  gravely  did  he  ride 
into  Versailles. 

Hopkinsian  (hfpki-nzi&n),  a.  and  sb.    [f.  the 

name   of   the   New   England   theologian    Samuel 
Hopkins   1721-1803):  see -JAN.]     a.  adj.  Belong- 
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the  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  stylet ;  sb.  one  of  these 
worms.  Hoplophorous  (-p-foras)  a.  [Gr.  6ir\o<popo? 
bearing  arms],  <  bearing  armour  ;  protected  '  (Syd. 
Sec*  Lex.).  Hoplopleurid  (-pUn-Tid  Zool.  [dr. 
•ntevpd  rib,  side],  a  fish  of  the  extinct  family  Hoplo- 
pleuridx,  having  the  body  provided  with  four  rows 
of  sub-triangular  scutes.  Hoplopodous  (-^p<Ktes) 
a.  Zool.  [Gr.  VTT\TJ  hoof,  wovy,  TTOO"-  foot],  having 
the  feet  protected  by  hoofs. 

^1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  (1847)  VII.  498  The  chiefs  of  the 
Hierarchy,  the  latrarchy,  the  Nomarchy,  and  the  *Hop- 
larchy  (under  which  title  both  sciences,  naval  and  military, 


Hoplochrism^  an  anointing  ofArmes  or  weap 
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ing to  or  adhering  to  the  theological  system  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  a  modification  of  Calvinism,  b.  s&. 
An  adherent  of  this  system.  Hence  Hopki  nsiari- 
isni,  the  theological  system  of  Samuel  Hopkins. 

1850  WHITTIER  Pr.  Wks.  (1889!  II.  132  Hopkinsianistn  . . 
held,  .that  guilt  could  not  be  hereditary.     1860  J.  GARDNER 
Fait/is  World  II.  64/1  Some  Christians  . .  called  from  their 
leader  Hopkinsians,  though  they  prefer  to  be  called  Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists.    Ibid.  65/1  The  Hopkinsian  controversy 
is  but  little  known  in  Britain.     1886  Encycl.  Amer.  III.  339 
The  founder  of  Hopkinsian  divinity'. 

Hoplite  (Vpbit;..  [ad.  Gr.  ujrArrijs,  f.  orrAoi/ 
weapon,  piece  of  armour,  heavy  shield,  pi.  cntKa 
arms :  see  -ITE.]  A  heavy-armed  foot-soldier  of 
ancient  Greece. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  A  painting  which  represented 
two  hoplites.  1846  GROTE  Greece  I.  xx.  (1849)  '!•  '43  The 
hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  infantry  of  historical  Greece,  main- 
tained a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line.  1837  BIRCH 
Afu  .  Pottery  11858)  I.  408  Ares  appears  as  a  hoplite. 

Hence  Hoplitic  hcpli'tik)  a.,  belonging  to  or 
resembling  a  hoplite  ;  Hopli'tics  (nonce-wd.),  the 
drilling  of  hoplites. 

1851  Fr.is.-r's  Jfaf.  XLIII.  251  The  heavy-armed  Hoplitic 
angk-r,  as  he  may  be  called,  returns  generally  from  his  ex- 
pedition laden  only  with  disappointment.     1886  SIDGWICK 
lint.  Ethics  ii.  21   New  pedantries  of  '  tactics  '  and  'hop- 
litics '. 

Hoplo-  (hppln),  before  a  vowel  hopl-,  combin- 
ing form  of  Gr.  OTT\OV  weapon,  piece  of  armour, 
or  of  on-Xij  hoof,  as  in  Ho'plarchy  (-aiki),  nonce- 
wd.  [after  hierarchy}  (seequot.).  f  Ho-plochrism 
[see  CHRISM]  (see  qtiot.  1656) ;  so  +  Hoplochri-s- 
ticaliz.  Hoplogrnathon.s(-j7'gna)>3s)  a.  [Gr.  yvaSos 
jaw], '  having  the  jaw  armed'  (Syd.  Sec.  Lex.  1886). 
Hoplolojfy  (-p'lod^i)  [see  -LOGY],  the  science  of 
weapons  or  armour.  Hoplomachic  (-moe'kik)  a. 
[ad.  Gr.  6n\o/iax<it6s,  {.  oirAo/iax"'  fighting  in  heavy 
arms  :cf.  HOPLITE)],  fighting  in  heavy  armour  (in 
qnotj&O  ;  so  Hoplomachist  f-<nnakist),  one  who 
fights  in  heavy  armour.  Hoplonemertean  (-nf- 
md-rt/an),  Hoplonemertine  (-nftnaMtsin)  Zoo!., 
a.  belonging  to  those  nemertean  worms  in  which 


fist,  in  defence  of  his  doctrines  in  oiimi  scitili.  1854  MA  , ., .. 
Expos.  Lex.,  Hoplopodtis,  applied  by  Goldfuss  to  an  Order 
{Hoplopoda}  . .  including  those  [mammals]  which  have  their 
feet  protected  by  hooves  :  *hoplopodous. 

Hop-merchant,    [f.  HOP  rf.i] 

1.  A  merchant  who  deals  in  hops. 

1639  Canterb.  Marriage  Licences  12  Nov.,  Henry  Sum'er- 
sole  of  the  city  of  London,  hopmarchant.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  (1889)  I.  156  He  ..  made  bargains  over  a 
tankard  with  drovers  and  hop  merchants. 

2.  slang,  [with  play  on  HOP  sb.-~\     A  dancing- 
master  ;  a  dancer. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Hot-Merchant,  a  Dancing- 
master.  1708  MOTTEI.X  Rabelais  iv.  xxxviii,  Imitated  by 
your  Hop-Merchants  . .  in  their  . .  Country  Dances. 

Hopnyt,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  OPEN  v. 

Hopoland,  obs.  f.  HOUPLAND,  a  garment. 

Hop-o'-my-thumb  (h<rpomi}>»:m).  Also  6 
hoptbumb,  9  hop-me-thumb.  [In  i6th  c  ,  hop 
on  my  thombe,  from  Hop  v.1  (in  imperative  mood), 
applied  to  a  person  so  small  that  he  may  be  hyper- 
bolically  told  to  hop  on  one's  thumb :  cf.  stick-in- 
the-mud,  pic/t-me-tip.']  A  dwarf,  a  pygmy :  the 
name  of  a  pygmy  hero  of  nursery  lore.  Cf.  Tom 
Thumb. 

1530  PALSGR.  232/1  Hoppe  upon  my  thombe,  frctiflon. 
1346  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  25  It  is  a  small  hop  on  my 
thombe.  And  Christ  wot,  It  is  wood  at  a  woorde.  1583 
STANYHURST  sEneis  iv.  (Arb.1 106  A  cockney  dandiprat  hop- 
thumb.  1594  Taming  of  Shrew  (N.),  Plaine  friend  hop  of 
my  thum,  know  you  who  we  are  ?  1681  OTWAY  Soldier's 
Fort.  iv.  i,  You  little  Hopo'-my-thumb,  come  hither.  1827 
HONE  Every-dny  Bk.  II.  67  He  was  a  hop-o'-my-thumb  no 
higher  than  the  window-locker.  1855  THACKERAY  Nctucomes 
II.  255  This  hop-o-my-thumb  of  a  creature  has  begun  to 
give  herself  airs  since  her  marriage  and  her  carriage. 

attrib.  1748  S.MOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  i 1812)  I.  59  You  pitiful 
hop  o'  my  thumb  coxcomb.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  272, 
I  cannot  ..  help  laughing  at  such  hop-me-thumb  fellows. 
1889  Pall  Mall  C.  25  June  1/2  Austria  is  a  mere  Hop-o'-my- 
Timmb  Power  excepting  so  far  as  she  is  backed  by  Germany. 

t  Hoppe.  Obs.  Also  5  hoop(p)e.  [Cf.  OE. 
hoppe,  pi.  hoppan, '  ornament,  ? small  bell'  (Sweet). 
(Senses  i  and  2  are  perhaps  distinct  words.  >] 

1.  The  seed-vessel  of  flax. 

c  1325  Gloss.  If7,  de  Bibles™,  in  Wright  Vac.  156  Le  boceaus 
[du  lyn\  Gloss,  hoppen  \Catub.  MS.  flaxbolles].  1398 
TREVISA  Bartft.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xcvii.  (1495)  663  Floures  of 
flex  ben  . .  blewe,  and  after  comyth  hoppys,  and  therin  is 
the  seed.  And  whan  the  hoppe  begynnyth  to  wexe,  thenne 
the  flex  is  drawe  vp.  c  1440  Proinp.  Pan'.  246/1  Hoope 
[v.r.  hooppe],  sede  of  flax.  1552  HULOET,  Hoppes  of  flaxe  or 
hemp,  lincidulutn. 

2.  The  cornel  tree,  and  its  fruit. 

1499  Garlandia's  Liber  Eqnir.  lroc.  (W.  de  W.),  Corna, 
fntctus  comi,  hoppe :  cornus,  quidatn  arbor,  hoppe  tre, 
nt  quidatn  diciint. 

Hopped  (Vpt),  a.  [f.  HOP  rf.1  or  v2  +  -ED.] 
Furnished,  mixed,  or  flavoured  with  hops. 

1669  BOYI  i:  Contn.  New  Exp.  n.  (1682)  174  A  Receiver 
filled  with  hopped  and  fermented  Beer.  1830  M.  DONOVAN 
Dom.  Econ.  I.  203  Thirty-five  barrels  of  hopped  wort.  1897 
Daily  Ne-ws  6  Sept.  7,  3  The  bines  being  lightly  hopped 
without  any  '  tail ',  and  the  fruit  all  being  within  sight. 

Hopper1  (h^-psj).    [f.  HOP  a.1  +  -ER!.    OE. 

type  *hoppere,  implied  in  the  feminine  hoppcstre. 
Sense  3  is  naturally  accounted  for  ;  but  the  origin  of  sense 

,is  not  clear,  unless  derived  from  resemblance  to  the  mill- 
opper,  which  is  not  favoured  by  the  chronology  of  existing 
quotations.] 

1.  One  who  hops  ;  a  leaper,  dancer. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baptista  442  J>at  fore  a  hoppare 
can  nym  sla.  1398  KLOKIO.  Saltarino, .  .a  iumper,  a  hopper. 
1744-5  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  fy  Corr.  (1861)  II.  335  The 
dancers  are  to  be  [etc.].  These  are  the  rest  of  the  hoppers. 
1775-8  TVRWHITT  Notes  on  Chaucer's  Knt's  T.,  I  conceive, 
a  female  hopper,  or  dancer,  was  called  an  hoppester.  1829 
i'/iroii.  in  Ann.  Reg.  21/1  A  great  hopper  and  runner. 

b.  //.  '  A  kind  of  play  in  which  the  actor  hops 
on  one  leg'  (J.) :  see  SCOTCH-HOFPEKS,  HOPSCOTIH. 

2.  An  animal  characterized  by  hopping,  esp.  an 
insect  or  insect-larva  that  hops. 

Applied  more  or  less  spec,  to  a  locust  or  grasshopper, 
a  saltatorial  beetle  as  the  turnip  flea,  a  saltatorial  homop* 
terous  insect  as  a  froth-hopper,  a  flea,  the  cheese-hopper  or 
maggot  of  the  cheese-fly  ;  also  dial,  to  a  samlet ;  in  New- 
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foundlaml  to  a  seal  of  the  second  year.     AKo  ,i^  a  second 
element,  in  ekcesc-hoppcrt  grasshopper,  sandhoppcr^  etc. 

f  125°  Gtn.  ff  Ex.  3096  On  wind  cam  fro  westen,  and  80 
opperes  nam,  And  warpes  ouer  in-to  Se  se.  1797  POLWHELK 
Hist.  Devon  I.  120  The  Samlet  of  Mr.  Pennant,  called  here 
the  hopper.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4  I.  27:-; 
M\uscai\pHtrt*i  the  larva:  of  which  are  known  to  the  house- 
wife by  the  name  of  hoppers,  a.s  those  of  all  of  them  by  the 
name  of  maggots.  1877  MKS.  FjhMix*;  Life  Arnot  1 1879) 
192  The  armies  of  barbarous  inhuman  black  hoppers  are 
not  greatly  diminished.  1897  Ckamh.  Jrnl.  XIV.  766/2 
1  he  locusts  were  attacked  while  still  in  the  '  hopper '  stage. 

3.  In  a  corn  or  other  grinding  mill,  a  receiver 
like  an  inverted  pyramid  or  cone,  through  which 
grain  or  anything  to  be  ground  passes  into  the 
mill ;  so  called  because  it  had  originally  a  hopping 
or  shaking  motion  (which  is  now  usually  transferred 
to  the  shaking-shoe,  where  that  is  present). 

£1386  CHAUCER  Rene's  T.  119  Yet  saugh  I  neuerc-.How 
that  the  hopur  wagges  til  and  fra.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/Mnn- 
kodt  i.  Ixxiii.  (1869)  43  In  the  hoper  of  the  mille.  .he  was 
grounden  broken  and  brused.  c  1585  /-Vmv  Em  \.  ii.  175  in 
Simpson  Sck.  S/tuks.  II.  414  Now  let  me  alone  to  pick  the 
mill,  to  fill  the  hopper,  to  take  the  toll.  1786  BLRNS  To 
Unco  Guid  i,  The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still,  And  still  the 
clap  plays  clatter.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic 
158  The  hopper,  .is  agitated  by  two  iron  pins  on  the  axis. . 
that  alternately  raise  the  vessel  containing  the  grain,  which 
again  sinks  by  its  own  weight.  1858  THOHEAU  Maine  W. 
(1894)  204  A  boy  collecting  the  long  edgings  of  boards  as 
fast  as  cut  off,  and  thrusting  them  down  a  hopper,  where 
they  were  ground  up  beneath  the  mill.  1876  T.  HARDY 
Ethclbertn  II.  xl.  151  Modern  developments  have  shaken 
up  the  classes  like  peas  in  a  hopper. 

4.  Applied  to  similar  contrivances  for  feeding 
any   material   to   a   machine,   and,   generally,   to 

I   articles  resembling  a  mill  hopper  in  shape  or  use. 

1763  W.  LEWIS  Commerc,  PhiL-techn.  277  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  pipes,  at  their  lower  end,  under  the 

]    bason,  is  a  kind  of  hopper.     Ibid.  278  The  water  issuing 

j    from  the  hopper  is  necessarily  reduced  into  drops.     1832 

i  BABBAGE  Econ.  Mnnuf.  iii.  (ed.  3)  28  To  make  the  engine 
supply  the  fire  with  small  quantities  of  fuel  at  regular  inter- 
va!s  by  mean*  of  a  hopper.  1873  Spon"s  Diet.  Engin.  III. 
2253  Receiving  and  weighing  hoppers.  Ibid.  2254  The 
sheet-iron  funnel  in  which  the  grain  is  received  before  pas- 

,    sing  up  into   the   weighing   hopper.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 

!  Mech.)  Hoffer,  i.  a  chute  for  feeding  any  material  to  a  ma- 
chine. 2.  The  basin  of  a  water-closet.  3.  (Glass.}  A  conical 

!  vessel  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  containing  sand  and 
water  for  the  use  of  the  glass-cutter.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 

,    Midi.  Railw.  626  The  tickets  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  tube 

|  or  hopper,  down  which  they  descend,  and  . .  are  drawn  one 
byone  acrossa  printing  machine.  iSB^Datfy  Newszj  July 
2/1  The  new  twelve-barrel  Nordenfeldt  gun.  .Hoppers to  fit 
on  the  feeders  keep  them  constantly  replenished,  and  so 
incessant  is  the  fire  that  in  half  a  minute  600  shots  were  dis- 

j    charged. 

5.  A  basket ;   esp.  a  basket  or  other  vessel  in 
which  the  sower  carries  his  seed.     Now  dial. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxx.  7  [Ixxxi.  6]  His  hend  in  hoper 

!    served  ^ai.    1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  vn.  57  He  heng  an  Hoper 

i    on  his  Bac  In  stude  of  a  Scrippe.    c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb. 

x.  43  Thyn  hopur  clothe  hienys  skyn  ;    and  throwe  Thy 

seede  therynne.     1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  10.     1649  BLITHE 

Eng,  Intprov.  Impr.  (1652)  179  Be  sure  ever  and  anon  to 

stir  up  the  bottom  of  your  Hopper,  or  Seed-lop.    xSax  CLARE 

Vill.  Minstr.  II.   106  What  once  were  kernels  from  his 

hopper  sown,  Now  browning  wheat-ears. 

6.  A  barge  in  attendance  on  a  dredging  machine, 
which  carries  the  mud  or  gravel  out  to  sea  and 
discharges  it  through  an  opening  in  its  bottom. 
Also  hopper-barge. 

1759  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  588  A  person  in- 
vented a  machine.. called  a  Hopper,  .to  take  ballast  out  of 
ships,  .convey  the  same  to  the  sea,  and  there  drop  it.  1887 
Daily  News  14  Dec.  2/6  New  steamer  Giralda,  when  on 
Claxheugh,  river  Wear,  came  into  collision  with  a  laden 
hopper.  1894  Ibid.  8  Oct.  6/7  The  men  who  were  working 
the  marine  dredger  and  its  attendant  hoppers  in  the  outer 
port  of  Port  Said. 

7.  =  hopper-car ".  see  10. 

1862  JV.  Y.  Tribune  10  June  (Bartlett),  Of  the  fifty-seven 
hoppers  thrown  over  Opetjuan  bridge,  one  half  can  be  put 
into  serviceable  order  again. 

8.  A  funnel-shaped  or  hopper-like  hollow. 

1838  T.  L.  MITCHELL  3  Exp.  E.  Austral.  (1839)  II.  319 
We  find  among  the  features  on  these  lofty  river  banks  many 
remarkable  hollows,  not  unaptly  termed  'hoppers'  ..  from 
the  water  sinking  into  them,  as  grain  subsides  in  the  hopper 
of  a  mill.  1847  I).  A.  WI-.LLS  &  S.  H.  DAVIS  Sk.  Williams 
Coll.  88  You  find  yourself  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf  at  least  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  the  four  sides  of  which  apparently  con- 
verge to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  This  place,  from  its  peculiar 
form,  is  called  the  Hopper. 

9.  Pianoforte.  A  piece  attached  at  the  back  part 
of  a  key  to  raise  the  hammer  and  regulate  the 
distance  to  which  it  falls  back  from  the  string 
after  striking  it.     Also  called  grasshopper* 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  140/1  The  action  of  the  square 
piano-forte,  on  its  first  introduction,  consisted  of  a  key,  .1 
lifter,  a  hammer,  and  a  damper . .  Longman  and  Broderip  . . 
brought  out  a  patented  invention  having  two  additional 
parts  in  the  action,  namely,  the  hopper,  and  the  under- 
hammer.  1896  HII>KINS  Pianoforte  37  The  key,  hopper, 
spring  and  set-off. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  appositive,  as  (sense  6) 
hopper-barge^   -punt.      b.  Of  or   belonging   to  a 
hopper,    as    i  sense    3)    hopper  feed)  form^    At 
mouth  ;  (sense  9)  hopper  button,  lever ^  spring.     C. 
Shaped  like  or  resembling  the  hopper  of  a  mill, 
as  hopper  casement,  chstt,  hip,  pan>  rooft  ventilator. 
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d.  parasynthetic,  as  (sense  5  :   cf.  quot.  ^S^s.v. 
HOPPET 1  I,    hopper-arscd,  -hipped,  -rumped  adjs. 

e.  Special   combs. :    hopper  axis,  a  contrivance 
for  grinding  apples,  something  like  a  coffee-inill ; 
hopper-boy,  *  a  name  given  in   mills  to  a  rake 
which  moves  in  a  circle,  drawing  the  meal  over  an 
opening   through  which   it   falls'   (Craig    1847    ; 
hopper-car,  a  kind  of  car  or  truck  for  carrying 
coal,  gravel,  etc.,  shaped  like  a  hopper,  and  empty- 
ing through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  ;  hopper- 
cock,  a  valve  for  water-closets,  etc.  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.    ;  t  hopper-crow,  ?  a  crow  that  follows  a 
seed-hopper  during  sowing  ;  hopper-eared,  -free 
adjs.  (seequots.) ;  hopper-hood,  a  hooded  seal  in 
its  second  year. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  H  opper-arst  ^  when  the 
Breech  sticks  out.  1787  [-.ee  HOPPET  l  i].  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  124  It  performs  all  the  operations  of 
thrashing,  winnowing,  grinding,  and  bolting,  together  with 
an  iron  "hopper  axi^  fir  grinding  apples.  1895  Westin. 
Gaz.  16  Oct.  4/2  The  Admiralty  Chopper  barge,  .for  use  at 
the  Gibraltar  new  Dry  Dock  and  Extension  Works,  had  an 
adventurous  voyage.  1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  141  _• 
Hopper  spring.  .Hopper  lever.  .* Hopper  button.  .Sust.iin- 
ing  spring,  .fixed  in  the  front  end  of  the  hopper  lever.  1862 
X.  I '.  Tribune  10  June  (Bartlett),  There  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  iron  *hopper-cars  recovered  in  a  condition 
to  be  restored.  1844  Catholic  Weekly  Ins! r.  103*  Hopper 
casements,  .should  be  inserted  in  almost  all  the  windows,  in 
order  to  secure  due  ventilation.  (11592  GRKENE  Jas.  II', 
v.  ii,  To  gather  feathers  like  to  a  *hopper-crow,  And  lose 
them  in  the  height  of  all  my  pomp?  1744-50  W.  ELLIS 
Mod.  Httsbandnt.  II!.  i.  19  tE-LXS.)  Such  land  would  re- 
turn an  *hopper-eared  crop  at  harvest,  or,  in  plainer  English, 
a  little  ear,  with  a  few  kernels.  1887  Pall  .Mall  G.  12  -Mar. 
.•  i  Mr.  Maxim's  next  effort  was  also  a  3-pounder,  using  a 
lon^  cartridge,  but  having  a  very  short  action  and  a  "hopper 
feed.  1829  J.  HUNTER  Hallamsh.  Gloss.  51  When  the  ! 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Sheffield  ground  their  corn  at  the 
lord's  mill,  some  of  them  were  called  Chopper-frees,  being 
privileged.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  440  The  '  hopper-free ' 
tenants  at  Leeds  ..  had  their  corn  grinded  immediately 
upon  the  emptying  of  the  hopper,  though  there  were  never 
so  many  attending.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ix.  55  With 
*hoppir  hippis,  and  henches  narrow.  1672  WVCHERLEY  | 
Love  in  Wood  ii.  i,  She  is  bow-legg'd,  *hopper-hipp'd.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  198  The  large  square  wooden  pipe., 
terminates,  .in  a  "hopper-mouth  proper  for  receiving  in  the 
burthen.  1884  Health  Exkib.  Catal.  59/2  Flushing  Water  , 
Closet,  with  *Hopper  Pan.  1867  SMYJ  H  Sailor -i  Word-bk., 
" Hopper-punt,  a  flat-floored  lighter  for  carrying  soil  or 
mud,  with  a  hopper  or  receptacle  in  its  centre,  to  contain 
the  lading.  1626  MIDDLETON  IVont.  Beware  Woni,  n.  ii, 
Her  body  straight,  not  *hopper-rump'd.  1840  "Hopper 
spring  [see  hopper  button}.  1896  HIPKINS  Pianoforte  Gloss., 
Hopper  Spring,  the  wire  spring  that  regulates  the  angle  of 
the  sticker  or  hopper,  and  accelerates  its  return  under  the 
notch  or  roller 

Hence  Koppered  a. :  cf.  hopper-hipped  (above  . 

1704  D'URFEY  Hell  beyond  Hell  54  Holland,  up  to  the 
ankles  fine,  But  hopper'd  still  about  the  chine. 

Hopper-'  (hfvp3i).     [f.  HOP  V.-  +  -EK!.] 

1.  One  engaged  in  picking  hops  ;  a  hop-picker. 
1719  in    Cowper  Canterb.    Reg.,    St.  George   (1891)    207 

Edward  Even  and  Alice  his  pretended  wife,  hoppers  and 
way-going  persons.  1751  SMOLLKTT  Per.  /'/• .  Ixxxvii,  The 
venerable  Society  of  weeders,  podders,  and  hoppers.  1860 
DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xi.  Many  of  these  hoppers  are 
Irish,  but  many  come  from  London. 

2.  A  brewer's  vat  in  which  the  infusion  of  hops 
is  prepared  to  be  added  to  the  wort  (Cent.  Diet?}. 

3.  attrib,,  as  hopper-house. 

1883  J.  Y.  STKATTON  Hops  fy  Hop-pickers  45  The  hopper- 
house  is  generally  a  long  low-pitched  building.  1884  Daily 
Neii'S  23  Sept.  3/2  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  .to  provide 
suitable  lodgings  for  the  hoppers,  and  'hopper-houses' 
catch  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 

Hopper,  erron.  form  of  HOOPER  2,  wild  swan. 

f  Hoppestere.  Obs.  [OE.  hoppystre,  f.  hoppian 
to  hop  :  see  -STKU.  The  mod.  form  would  be 
hopstcr\  cf.  Chaucer's  tappestere,  now  tapster.]  A 
female  dancer,  a  danceress.  In  the  quot.  from 
Chaucer  app.  used  attrib.  - '  dancing '. 

'Schippes   hoppesteres'   answers   to   natn   bellatrni 
'warlike  ships')  in    Boccaccio's    Testide,   which  it  is  MI|>- 
posed  that  Chaucer  misread  as  ballatrici  (  =  dancer*,  < 
mgt  pl-  fern.).    Speght  (followed  by  Bullokarand  Cockerami 
erroneously  explained  '  hoppesteres '  as  '  pilots  '.    See  Skeat, 
Chaucer  \.  80. 

ciooo  jEtTRic  Hflin.  I.  484  He  ..  5a:s  mseran  wite^an 
deaS  t>zre  lySran  hoppystran  hire  glides  to  mede  for^eaf. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  /'.  1159  Yet  saugh  I  brent  the  shippcs 
hoppesteres  {Camb.  MS.  hospebterys]. 

Hoppet x  (hp-pet).  Chiefly  north,  dial.  Also 
7-  hobbet,  9  hoppett,  -itt.  [?  f .  HoppEB1  with 
•Urn.  suff.x.  Cf,  also  HOBBET.] 

1.  A  basket,  esp.  a  small  hand-basket. 

1671  SKISSF.K  Etym.  Angl.,  Hoppet,  vox  agro  Line, 
usitatissima  significat  autem  Corbcm  seu  Calaihum  quo 
fructus  circumferunt.  1674  RAY  A".  ( ".  !l  <;n/.v  26  A  Hoppet^ 
a  little  Handbnbket.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  m.  392/1 
An  Hoppet.  or  Hobbet  . .  is  a  Vessel  of  wood  to  carry  corn 
in  by  him  that  soweih  the  ^tme.  1787  GKOSK  Proz:  Gloss., 
Hoppet,  a  little  basket,  chiefly  for  holding  seed-corn, 
by  the  husbandmen,  in  sowing,  at  their  backs,  whence  a  m.m 
with  protuberant  buttocks  is  compaird  !o  ;i  man  aucoutered 
with  a  hoppet,  and  stiled  hop;  :arly  hopp^r- 

arsed.     1828  Craven  Dial.,  Iloppit,  a  little  basket.    1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Hoppet,.  .the  dish  u^ed  by  mtnt.r-s  t-.i  " 
their  ore  in.      1886  •    .',>ss.,  Iloppet   a  small  hand- 

basket  with  lids.     '  She  bas  ta'en  a  hoppet  with  her  lunch.' 
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2.  A  large  bucket,  used  fur  lowering  and  raising 
men  and  matt-rials  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine  or  other 
excavation, 

1865  Ann.  Reg.  3  The  engineer  wa>  astonished  to  find 
that  the  hoppet  containing  the  men  slopped  in  the  shaft. 
1888  Times  9  Apr.  6/5  The  hop;  iron  bucket 

fastened  by  three  hooks  and  chains  to  the  rope.  1890  Pall 
Mall  G.  8  Sept.  3/1  The  workmen  are  raised  by  means  of 
a  *hoppett',  which  a  steam  engine  lii'i-  »r  luwcrs  as  re- 
quired. 1897  Times  10  Mar.  i  j/6  One  huppit  came  up  with 
de'bris  showing  >li^ht  dump 

3.  A  bee-hive;  ^XGoee-k&ppet.  die.!. 
Ho'ppet  2.  local.     [?  dim.  of  HOPE  ,v£.2] 

1.  An  enclosure  ;  a  yard,  paddock,  or  the  like. 
1701    Deed  [relating  to   properties  called]   'a  Barn  and 

Hoppett'.  1864  <;</.  Words  581.2  There  is  a  hoppet  bin 
enough  for  the  run  of  a  pony.  1867  Crhn.  Ckronol.  K>?-£ 
Castle  153  Crowther  and  Hoyle  were  interred  in  the  hoppet 
at  the  back  of  the  Castle. 

2.  A  gaol  or  prison.    [May  peril,  belong  to  prec. 
word  :  cf.  cage,  coop  similarly  usul.] 

1855  RuiiiNMjx  M'hitby  Gloss.  ^  Hoppett  the  jail.  'They 
were  putten  i'  t'  hoppet  ',  imprisoned. 

Ho'ppet  ;i.  north,  dial.  [dim.  from  Hop  zO] 
An  inlant  in  arms. 

1695  KENNETT  Par.  Antiq,  II.  ("ilo?-^.  s.  v.  Trcnnita,  A 
oung  child  danced  in  the  arms  is  by  metaphor  called  a  little 
oppet.  1828  Craven  Dtal.>  Hoppity  an  infant. 
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Hop-picker.  A  labourer  employed  to  pick 
the  ripe  hops  from  the  bines  ;  usually  one  of 
a  large  body  who  annually  migrate  to  the  hop- 
growing  districts  to  do  this  work  ;  also,  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  picking,  cleaning,  and 
sorting  hops.  So  Hop-picking,  the  work  of  pick- 
ing hops,  which  annually  gives  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  country  to  large  bodies  of  the  poor. 

1760  Engraving  of  picture  by  G.  Smith,  The  Hop  Pickers. 
1777  liRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  11870)  II.  20  To  the  festivities  of 
Harvest  Home  must  be  referred  the  following  popular 
custom  among  the  hop-picker.s  in  Kent.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
MM/I.,  Hop-picker,  .  .  a  machine  for  picking  hops.  i8ia 
Examiner  5  Oct.  629  '2  Hop-picking  completed. 

Hoppill:  sec  Hi'i-ri.K  v. 

Hoppiness  (hp'pini-s  \  [f.  assumed  adj.  *hoppy, 
f.  IIui1  j/».2  +  -NESS.]  Hopping  manner  or  quality. 

1860  J.  WHITE  Hist.  France  led.  2)  3  Animals  [frogs],  .the 
exact  image  of  himself  in  hoppmess  of  motion. 

Hopping  (tvpirjX  vbl.  st>.1  [f.  Hop  v.1  +  -ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Hop,  in  various  senses. 
(•1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.    I.    379/79  At  bis  bruydale  was  plei 

i-nou^h  t  songand  gret  hoppingue.  a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter 
xxxix.  6  Hoppynge  &  daunceynge  of  tumblers  &  herlotis. 
1576  XEWTON  Lemnies  Complex.  \.  ii.  lob,  Vndecent  hop- 
ping and  dauncing.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  Ethics  x.  {f  66. 
18  1  The  perpetual  huppingsof  the  canary  from  bar  to  bar  of 
its  cage. 

2.  A  dance  ;  a  rural  festival  of  which  dancing 
forms  a  principal  part. 

i  1330  Art/i.  <y  Alerl.  3545  Men  made  song  and  hop- 
inges,  Ogain  the  come  of  this  kinges.  c  1570  Durham 
Depos.  ^urtees)  102  The  day  that  one  John  Fletcher  of 
Chester  made  a  hopping.  1686  CJ.  SILARI  Joco-scr.  Disc. 
32  To  Horse-race,  Fair,  or  Hoppin  go.  1843  HAKIJY  in 
Proc,  fic>~:i>.  ,V/f/.  Club  II.  No.  11.  55  These  feasts,  or  as 
they  are  called  elsewhere  in  Northumberland,  hoppings,  are 
held  on  the  festival  day  of  the  patron  Saint.  1889  A  nhxol. 
sElifiua  XIII.  322  At  Newburn..the  hopping  is  held  about 
the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  of  Antiocb. 

Hopping,  r1/'/.  -^.-    [f.  HOP  sb.^  or  z/.2  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  gathering  of  hops  ;  hop-  picking. 

1717  Canterb.  Paris/i  Rfff.,  St.  Gt'orge  (ed.  Cowper)  206 
One  Robert  Northborn,  a  stranger  came  hopping  [  —  a-hop- 
pmg].  1751  SMOLLUTT  Per.  /Vt  .  Ixxxvii,  The  profession  of 
hopping,  1880  Times  loSept.  9/4  The  return  of  the  hopping 
0.  Ibid.  9/5  A  labourer,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
may  make  from  £6  to  ^8  by  "the  hopping'. 

2.  The  flavouring  of  malt  liquor  with  hops. 

1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  Art  II.  570  Of  Boiling 
and  Hopping.  1890  Daily  Xews  14  Oct.  2/3  English  hops 
suitable  for  fine  ale  brewing  or  dry  hopping  must  prove  to 

be  in  limited  supply.  1894  Titties  6  Mar.  4/1  When  German 
hops  were  used  for  hopping  down. 

Hopping,///.  <7."    [f.  HOP  z>.i  +-mo2.] 

1.  That  hops  :  see  the  verb. 

1785  liuKxs  Winter  Night  iv,  Ilk  happing  bird.  1790 
BURKE  I'r.  Rfi'.  127  The  little  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour.  1799 
COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  280  A  little  hupping,  over-civil  s,ort 
of  thi 

2.  Comb.  Hopping-dick,  local  name  fora  species 
of  thrush    Merit/a  lencogcnys]  common  in  Jamaica, 
resembling  the  blackbird  in  appearance  and  song 
(Maunders  Treat.  Xiit.  Hist.  (1874)   325);   hop- 
ping-john  'Southern  U.S.],  a  stew  of  bacon  with 
pease  or  pease  and  rice  seasoned  with  red  pepper  ; 
hopping-mad  a.  {dial,  and  L/.S.},  violently  angry, 
so  as  to  dance  with  rage. 

1856  OLMMEH  Sfrtvc  States  506  The  greatest  luxury  with 
\vhiUi  they  are  acq;  -w  of  bacon  and  peas,  with 

red  pepper,  which  they  call  *  v  Hopping  John  '.  1675  COTT<  is 
Scoffer  Scoft  ^2,  I  us'd  to  make  him  'hopping  mad.  a  1860 
//7rfmf  Bedott  Papers  275  (Bartlett)  Miss  Fustick  ^aid 
Liddy  Ann  was  too  old  to  wear  plumes,  .which  made  Liddy 
hoppin'  mad,  and  led  to  an  awful  quarrel. 

Hence  Ho'pping-ly  adv. 

1598  FLORIO,  SalteltoHt,  hoppingly,  skippingly. 

Hopping,///,  a.-  [f.  Hop  w.--f--iKG:i.]  Kn- 
gaged  iu  hop-picking. 


HOPSCOTCH. 

1860  V.   xi,  The  whole    c  > 

Mde.  .will  swarm  with  hopping  tramps. 

Ho'ppity.     [f.    HI>P  v.1]     Another  name   for 

HALMA. 

1894  L.  B.  SPERRY  Confid.  Talks  un'lA  Yng.  Men  xvii.  164 
Games  of  all  sorts,  base-ball,  fool-ball,,  .checkers,  hoppily. 

Hopple  (.hf 'P '' •••  v-  [Origin  obscure;  it  is 
exemplified  earlier  than  HOBBLE  v.  in  same  sense, 
and  can  hardly  be  a  later  variant  of  that  word ; 
rather  does  the  corresp.  sense  of  hobble  seem  to  be 
taken  from  hopple,  but  Kilian  has  early  mod.Fl. 
hoppelen  =  MUu.  hobelen  to  jump,  dance  ;  and  see 
the  German  forms  mentioned  under  HOBBLE  t'.] 

trans.  To  fasten  together  the  legs  of  (a  horse  or 
other  beast )  to  prevent  it  from  straying  ;  also  transf. 
to  fetter  (a  human  being) ;  —  HOBBLE  v.  7. 

1584  in  Scatter  Manor  Kec.  (.V.IK  Line.  Ghss.),  That  not 
man  hoppell  noe  cattell  in  the  Forthe.  1630  /£///.,  That  noc 
man  shall  leave  his  horsse  or  beaste  loose  in  the  fallows 
feilde  but  to  hoppill  tether  or  bringe  him  home  att  night. 
1660  H.  MORE  J/i.'/.  dodt.  ix.  vii.  §  8  Superstitiously 
hoppled  in  the  Toils  and  Nets  of  superfluous  Opinions. 
a  1749  CHALKLKY  U'bs.  11766)  382,  I  think  then  he  ought  to 
be  muzzled  and  hoppled  too.  1807  P.  GASS  'jrnt.  223  We 
caught  all  our  horses  and  hoppled  them.  1876  MORRIS 
Sisttntl.  26  What  of  men  so  hoppled  should  be  the  tale  to  tell? 

Hopple  ;hfp'l),  s/i.     [f.  HOFPLK  f.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  hoppling  horses,  etc.  (see 
prec.)  ;  also  traits/,  a  fetter  ;  =  HUBBLE  si>.  3. 

^1825  FORBV  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  H  of  fie.  i88«  Guernsey 
Nc^ifS  18  June  5/1  A  pattern  hopple  for  sheep  . .  was  sub- 
mitted. 1888  W.  MOKRIS  Drecvn  J.  Ball  iv.  34,  I  . .  went  up 
and  down  my  prison  what  I  could  for  my  hopples.  1892 
.M.  C.  F.  MUHRIS  Viirksh.  Folk-Talk  n;  When  they  are 
milking  a  cow  they  tie  her  hind  le'^s  with  a  hopple. 

2.  ?  =  Hobble-bush. 

1856  BRYANT  1'ocnis,  Strange  Lady  vii,  A  pebbly  brook, 
where  rustling  winds  among  the  hopples  sweep. 

II  HoppO  (hp'po).  [See  quot.  1882.]  In  China  : 
The  board  of  revenue  or  customs.  Also  (short  for 
hoppo-marO  an  officer  of  the  customs. 

1711  C.  LOCKYEH  Trade  in  India  101  (Y.)  The  Hoppos, 
who  look  on  Europe  Ships  as  a  great  branch  of  their  Profits, 
will  give  you  all  the  fair  Words  imaginable.  1726  SHI  i  - 
VOCKE  \'oy.  round  H'orld  446  We  should  have  met  with 
141  eat  trouble  from  the  Hoppo-men,  or  Custom-house  Officer*. 
Ibid.  448  The  Bonita's  boat. .  was.. pursued  by  a  Hoppo,  or 
Custom-house  boat.  1748  Alison's  I'oy.  111.  vii.  355  The 
Hoppo  or  Chinese  Custom-house  officer  at  Macao.  1882 
J  an  A'-.t-'nc  at  Canton  36  iY.)  The  '  Hoppo '  las  he  was  in- 
correctly styled)  filled  an  office  especially  created  for  the 
foreign  trade  at  Canton.  . .  The  Board  of  Revenue  ia  in 
Chinese  *Hoo-poo',  and  the  office  was  locally  misapplied 
to  the  officer  in  question. 

Ho*p-pole.  [f.  HOP  .y/'.1]  A  tall  pole  on 
which  hop-plants  are  trained. 

1573-4  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  11886)  III.  583  For 
setting  up  the  hop  poles.. vjd.  a  1687  COTTON  J'octfrs,  To 
y.  BraasJkaMt  tK.  ,  Like  hop-poles  in  a  hop-yard  rear'd. 
1784  hee  kop-kilu  s.  v.  HOP  j/'.1  5  b].  1892  Spectator  23  Jan. 
1 18  Alder  for  charcoal,  (.hc^tnut  for  hup-poles. 

Hoppyne,  obs.  form  of  OPEN. 

Hop-sack,  hop  sack  tvpsnck  .   [f.  Hop.*U] 

1.  A  sack  in  which  hops  are  packed. 

1481-90  Ifinvarii  Housch.  Bks.  <Roxb.)  72  Item,  making 
of  the  hopsakes  iiij.^/.  i6ia  ROWLANDS  More  Knaves  Yet 
A  iv,  Great  large  abhominable  breecli  Like  Brewers  Hop- 
^.^^.kc^.  1753  School  cf  Man  ro  Vice  may  be  said  to  get 
admittance  to  us  habited  in  velvet,  but  come*  from  us  in 
a  Hopsack.  1869  Punch  10  July  10/2  He  would  come  in  a 
hop-sack,  with  a  cabbage-leaf  on  his  head. 

2.  -next,  b. 

1892  Daily  News  is  Oct.  7/1  Every  variety  of  surface  U 
supplied,  .from  the  sheeny  '  faced  cloth  '  to  the  rough  '  hop- 
sack  .     1893  Ibid.  28  Mar.   2/3  'Horse-cloth1,   'hop 
and  other  similar  kinds  of  material,  which  are  only  coarse 
in  appearance,  being  really  made  of  the  finest  wool. 

Hop-sacking1,  a.  The  material  of  which  hop- 
sacks  are  made,  a  coarse  fabric  composed  of  hemp 
and  jute.  b.  Applied  to  a  woollen  dress-fabric 
made  with  a  roughened  surface. 

1884  Girl's  Own  Paper  Feb.  211  'i,  I  give  the  preference 
to  unbleached  linen  and  hop  sacking.  1893  Daily  Xeivs  17 
July  6/3  A  gown  of  hop-sacking,  shot  mauve  and  grey. 

Ho'p-score.  local.   -  HOPSCOTCH. 

1829  J.  HUNIER  Hallamsh.  Gloss.,  Hop-score,  a  child's 
;;ame.  1890  A',  -y  Q.  7th  Ser.  IX.  196 The  game  has  alw.iy^, 
I  believe,  been  called  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Northern 
countries  '  hop-score '. 

t  Hop-scot.  Obs.  rare.    =  HOPSCOTCH. 

1789  ArcJixol.  IX.  18  (D.)  A  very  common  game  at  every 
school  called  hop-scot. 

Hopscotch  \lvpskftjV  [f.HoPz/.l  +  SCOTCH  sk. 
an  incised  line  or  scratch  :  a  formation  like  catch- 
penny, heal-all^  etc.]  A  children's  game,  consisting 
in  hopping  on  one  foot  and  driving  forward  with  it 
a  flat  stone,  fragment  of  a  slate  or  tile,  etc..  from 
one  compartment  to  another  of  an  oblong  figure 
traced  out  on  the  ground,  so  as  always  to  hop 
over  or  clear  each  scotch  or  line.  Also  called 
Hop-score.  Hop-scot,  and  (earlier)  Scotch-hoppers. 

1801  .  iv.  339  Among  the  schu^l- 

boys  in  my  memory  there  was  a  pastime  called  Hop-Scotch. 
1840  R.  H.  1 1  '  \.\iii.  -J2  Playing  hopscotch  and 

other  games  -.m  XII.   140 

It  would  seem  that  the  well-known  boys'  game  of  '  hop- 
scotch' dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

at trili,      1897  Pop.Sci.  Maitthly 

in  delightfully  hop&kotch  fashion. 


HOPSHACKLE 

HO'psliackle,  $b.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [The  second 
element  is  app.  SHACKLE  ;  the  first  is  obscure :  cf. 
HOPPLE,  HAMSHACKLE.]  *  A  ligament  for  confining 
a  horse  or  cow  '  (Jam.) ;  a  hopple  or  hobble. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \\,  (Arb.)  128  Soch  runners  ..  in 
the  end  . .  cum  behind  others  and  deserue  but  the  hop- 
shakles,  if  the  Masters  of  the  game  be  right  iudgers. 

St>  Hopshackle  'in  6  Sc.  hap-)  v.  trans.,  to 
hopple  or  hobble.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1500-20  Di'XBAR  Fwws  lii'u  12  He  stackerit  lyk  ane 
strummall  awer  [i.e.  aver,  old  horse]  That  hap  shackellit 
u.n  abone  the  knc.  1879  W.u'GH  Chimney  Comer  17  Thou 
walks  as  if  thou  were  hop-shackle't. 

Hopthumb:  see  HOP-O'-MY-THUMB. 
Ho'p-yard.     [f.  HOP  sbX\    -  HMIMJARDEN. 

1533-4  L' Estrange  Honseh.-bk.  in  Archied,  XXV.  538 
For  trymyng  of  the  hoppyerd.  1552  Hri.oj-  \,  Hoppeyarde, 
n)-l>itstitw,  1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xiii,  (1877)  i.  259 
There  be  now  no  houses  at  all,  but  hopyurds.  1624  CAPT. 
SMITH  rfr^'inian.  28  They  hill  it  about  like  a  hop-yard. 
a  1687  [see  HOP-POLE].  1881  WHITEHKAD  Hops  22  The  hop- 
yards  in  Worcestershire  are  . .  situated  upon  the  better  and 
richer  clays  and  marls. 

Hopyn,  Hoqueton,  obs.  ff.  OPEN,  HAQDETOX. 

Hor,  var.  \\?x.  poss.  pron.  Obs.,  their ;  ME.  var. 
of  HAIR;  obs.  f.  HOUR;  var.  HOHE  Obs..  tilth. 

f  Horaba-ptist.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  &pa 
or  L.  hora  hour.]  One  who  baptizes  every  hour. 

« 1641  [see  Holobaptist  s.  v.  HOLO-]- 

Horal  (ho«*ral),  a.  [f.  L.  hor-a  hour  +  -AL. 
Late  L.  had  Jwrali$J\  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hour 
or  hours  ;  horary  ;  hourly. 

1717  PRIOR  Alma  111.268  If  the  horal  orbit  ccases,The  whole 
I  watch]  stands  still.  1808  F.  K  M.KOUR  \\-\Asiaf.J\fS.\  111.  27 
A  column  for  the  horal  variations  of  sol-lunar  power.  1896 
Daily  A'Y'71'jr  13  Nov.  7  7  The  same  rectification  of  the  Imral 
system  that  has  already  taken  place  in  all  Europe  with  the 
exception  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Hence  Ho'rally  adv.,  hourly,  in  relation  to  hours. 

1623  CocKivRAM,  Horally,  hourely. 

Horarious  (hore^'rias),  a.  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
hvrari-us  HORARY  + -OU8.J  =  next,  3. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.y  Horarions,  enduring  for  an  hour  or  two 
only  ;  as  the  petals  of  Cistus. 

Horary  ^h6**rari),  a.  [ad.  med.I,.  hordri-ns, 
f.  hora  HOUR  :  see  -AHY  and  cf.  F.  fiorairc.] 

1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  indicating  the  hours.  Jforary 
angle=  HOUR-ANGLE.  Horary  circle  :  see  CIRCI.I; 
s/>.  2, 13  a ;  also,  the  circle  of  hours  on  a  dial-plate. 

1664  POWER  R.\-p.  Phllos.  in.  103  Understood  no  more  of 
Nature,  than  a  rude  Coun  trey-fellow  does  of  the  Internal 
Fabrick  of  a  Watch,  that  onely  sees  the  Index  and  Horary 
Circle.  1688  BOYLE  Final  Causes  .\~rtt.  Things  i.  19  Fur- 
nished with  a  stile,  with  horary  lines  and  numbers,  and  . 
all  the  requisites  of  a  sun  dial.  1767  /'////.  Trans,  LVII. 


1816  PI.AVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  13  The  angle  which  the  meri- 
dian of  a  star  makes  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  of 
.  \;ttion,  is  called  the  star's  Horary  Angle.  1853  Chr. 
Remeuibr.  Jan.  71  The  general  horary  arrangement  of  tuna 

2.  Occurring  every  hour,  hourly. 

1632  B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  i.  vi.  Horary  shifts  Of  shirts 
and  waste-coats.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Kvang.  T.  n.  152 
A  dayly,  horary,  momently  breaking  of  that  great  Evan- 
gelicall  precept.  1796  Hi  i  ION  Math.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Horary 
motion  of  the  earth  on  her  axis  is  15°.  1881  Xatnre  No. 
620.  480  The  horary  average  [of  meteors]  increased  rapidly 
between  the  evening  and  morning  hours. 

f3.  Lasting  only  for  an  hour,  or  for  a  short 
time ;  applied  to  fruits  that  will  not  keep.  Obs. 

1620  VHNXKR  Via  Recta  vii.  114  These  and  such  like 
horarie  and  quickly  perishing  fruites.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  /?. 
India.  $  P.  293  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  other  Horary 
Fruits. 

4.  Astrol,  Horary  question,  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  is  obtained  by  erecting  a  figure  of  the 
heavens  for  the  moment  at  which  it  is  propounded. 
Hence,  Relating  to  such  questions,  as  horary 
astrology,  prediction. 

1647  XfCFHHAM  Levellers  Lev.  g  To  perswade  the  Lady 
Arnabella  to  come  to  me,  to  be  resolv'd  'bout  some  horary 
question.  1664  UriLER  Hud.  n.  iii.  985  Draw  a  Figure  that 
shall  tell  you  What  you  perhaps  forget,  befell  you,  By  w;iy 
of  Horary  inspection.  1790  SFBLY  Astral.  1,1792^  I.  107  Cal- 


. 

culating  nativities  or  resolving  horary  questions.  1819 
I.  WILSON  Diet.  Astral,  s.v.,  The  figure  for  a  horary 
qutsiinn  is  erected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  nativity. 

Horary,  sb,  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  hortiri-wn  dial, 
book  of  hours,  neut.  sing,  of  hdrHri-us  (see  prec.\] 

fl.  Eccl.  A  book  containing  the  offices  for  the 
canonical  hours.  Obs. 

1631  HKVLTN  St.  Genrge  i.  v.  §  n.  93  So  was  it  in  our  Ladies 
Htn-ari,',  or  horarium,  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum.  1789 
BURNEY  'Hist.  J\Tus.  III.  i.  9  This  year  [i  54 .-,]  all.  .breviaries, 
offices,  horaries.  .were  called  in  and  destroyed. 

2.  An  hourly  account  or  narrative.     (Cf.  diary?} 

1864  S\tf.  AV7'.'3r  Dec.  817/1  Todleben  tells  us  that  Can- 
robert  deployed  on  the  heights  by  two  o'clock;  Kinglake, 
that  Uu>quet  ..  crossed  by  the  ford  ..  at  ZMO;  and  so  on 
through  the  horary  of  the  battle. 

Horatian  ihor^'J'an),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L.  Hora- 
tiiln-us,  (.  Ilordti-us  gentile  name  of  the  poet 
Horace.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  poet  Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus, 
B.C.  65-8),  or  his  poetry,  b.  as  sb.  The  language 
of  Horace. 


383 

1851  Ti  NNVSO\-  in  l.Sfe  (1807)  I.  341  A  far-off  e..h,j  of  the 
Horatian  Alcaic.  1891  S.  M.JSIVN  <'."m/u<i  i>.  Hi'  Dipped 
my  versr  instntilatu-onsly,  and  !' .1  !)ii'  next  half-hour  \\e 
conversed  in  Horatian. 

Horce,  obs.  form  of  HOARSE. 

!  Horcop,  liorecop.  0/>s.  Also  6  dial,  hoore- 
cup,  -ohup.  [MK.  f.  Iwr  \\  \  s/>.- ;  but 

the  analytical  sense  is  not  clear.]    A  bastard.    Also 
as  a  term  of  abuse. 

t  1430  -Sj'r  r>-\\iiu.  224  Hyt  were  not  feyre,  A  horcop  to 
be  yowre  heyre.     c  1440  Fromf.  Put-.'.  246/1  Horcop 
tarde.     f  1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ixvii.   384  u\dd.    MS  ,   I 
souke,  and  noryshed  my  ij.  hore  Coppis.     14..  A'PIH.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  694/0  Hie  pelinguis,  a  horcoppe.   1578  ^ 
STONE  Proinos  n.  iv,  T'vvyll  teache  the  hoorecup  wyl. 

Hord,  obs.  f.  HOARD,  HORDE  ;  var.  OKD  Obs. 

t  Hord.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  horda  in  same  sense.] 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Hord,  a  Cow  great  with  Calfe.  1658  in 
PHILLIP*. 

Horda'rian.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  hordari-ns,  ad. 
OF.,  harden  treasurer,  HOARDER.]  (See  quot.) 

1892  G.  W.  KITCHIN  Cemp.  Rolls  32  The  Hordarian,  who 
had  charge  of  the  home  or  material  resources  of  the  Con  vent ; 
providing  bread  and  beer,  meat  and  fish,  for  the  Refectory. 
Ibid.  496  Honiarins,  a  Hordarian,  officer  in  charge  of  the 
hoard  or  collection  of  property  belonging  to  the  Monastery 
[at  Winchester]. 

So  Ho-rdary  [ad.  med.L.  hordarid\,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  monastery  under  the  hordarian. 

189*  G.  W.  KITCHIN  Comp.  Rolls  Index  527  Hordary, 
Chaplain  of  the. 

Horde  (homd),  sb.  Forms  :  6-8  horda,  hord, 
7  hordia,  7-8  hoord,  7- horde.  [Ultimately  ad. 
Turk!  orda,  also  ordi,  ordfi,  tirdil  camp  (see  URDI'), 
whence  Russ.  orda  horde,  clan,  crowd,  troop,  Pol. 
horda,  Ger.,  Da.  horde,  Sw.  hord,  It.  orda,  Sp.,  Pi . 
horda,  ¥.  horde  (1559  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  The 
initial  /:  appears  in  Polish,  and  thence  in  the 
Western  European  languages.  The  various  forms 
horda,  horde,  hard  were  due  to  the  various  channels 
through  which  the  word  came  into  Eng.] 

1.  A  tribe  or  troop  of  Tartar  or  kindred  Asiatic 
nomads,  dwelling  in  tents  or  wagons,  and  migrating 
from  place  to  place  for  pasturage,  or  for  war  or 
plunder,    b.  Also  applied  to  other  nomadic  tribes. 

Golilwt  llordt,  name  for  a  tribe  who  possessed  the  khanate 
of  Kiptchak,  in  Eastern  Russia  and  western  and  cenual 
Asia,  from  the  13th  century  till  1480. 

1555  EDKN  /Vt'irtVr  280  Tar  tares  are  dinided  by  companies 
which  they  caule  Hordas  . .  they  consiste  of  innumerable 
Hordas.  1560  JENKINSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  11886)  III.  225 
The  Nagayans.  .were  diuided  into  diners  companies  called 
Hords.  1594  llt.rM.FviL  A>m\  v.  f.ed.  7)  560  The  Tarta- 
ri.ms  are  divided  into  certaine  commonalties,  and  Colonies, 
called  of  them  Hordes.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xvn.  xxi, 
As  the  Scythian  Hordas  stray.  1613  IYBC.HAS  rifcrimage 
11614)  421  Stayed  with  him  in  his  hord  iw-hich  consisted 
of  about  loco  housholds  of  a  kindred).  1740  THOMPSON 
&  Hoc;r;  in  Hamvay  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  Hi.  259  They  are 
divided  into  three  hoi-das,  under  the  government  of  a  khan. 
1799  W.  TOOKK  I'icw  Russian  Kmf.  II.  78  The  KirghLses 
.  .have  always  been  divided  into  three  hordes,  the  great,  the 
middle  and  the  little  hordes.  1863  KINCI.AKK  Crimea  (1877) 
I.  i.  2  Nations  trembled  at  the  coming  of  the  ( lolden  Horde. 
b.  1613  PL-RCIIAS  rilgrimaf?  1614)  745  (Greenland)  In 
which  Tents  they  lived  by  hoords.  1695  TI:MPI.R  Hist. 
t-'n^.  Introd.,  Such  were  the  Hords  among  the  Goths,  the 
I  Clans  in  Scotland,  and  Septs  in  Ireland.  1838-42  ARNOLD 
'  Hist.  Rcmc  11846)  II.  xxxiii.  320  Of  the  Gauls,  new  hordes 
'  had  lately  arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps.  1847  DISKAKI  i 
Tancrt'd  VI.  iv.  I  am  sprung  from  a  horde  of  Haltic  pirates. 

2.  transf.  A  great  company,  esp.  of  the  savage, 
uncivilized,  or  uncultivated  ;  a  gang,  troop,  crew. 

1613  Pi'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  426  Pillars  of  Stone, 
which  sometimes  were  Hoords  of  Men  and  Heasts  feeding, 
transformed.  1796  HURKE  Regie.  Pi-ac.'  \.  Wks.  VIII.  99,  I 
hardly  shall  allow  that  with  the  horde  of  regie  ides  we  could 
..obtain  any  thing  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  peace. 
1837  W.  IKVING  Capt.  Bonm-.'il/c  II.  ifx>  Ka^er  to  be  out 
of  the  vicinity  of  such  a  piratical  horde.  1883  i$t/i  Cfit. 
May  901  In  all  our  large  cities  there  are  hordes  of  little 
ragged  urchins  who  live  on  the  streets.  1888  H.  E.  Set  DDI  i< 
ID  Atlantic  Monthly  Aug.  227/1  This  great  horde  of  young 
leader-  in  America  has  created  a  large  number  of  special 
writers  for  the  young. 

b.  Of  animals  :  A  moving  swarm  or  pack. 

1834  LVTTON  Pompeii  IV.  iv.  The  gra>s  ^till  moved  to  the 
stir  of  the  insect  horde.  1864  SUINITUNI;  Atalanta  823 
Wolves  in  a  wolfish  horde. 

Hence  Horde  v.  intr.,  to  form  a  horde ;  to  con- 
gregate or  live  as  in  a  horde. 

1821  HVKON  SarJau.  v.  i.  209  My  fathers'  house  shall 
never  be  a  cave  For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Horde,  obs.  form  of  HOARD. 

Hordeaceous  (h/jd *>->•/;«),  a.  [f.  L.  horde- 
ace-us,  f.  honieiim  barley:  see  -AOBOU8.J  i  the 
nature  of  barley  ;  related  to  or  resembling  barley. 

1854  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

t  Ho'rdeate.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  hordeat-iim, 
f.  horde  urn  barley.  Cf.  F.  orgtat.]  A  drink  made 
of  barley ;  a  decoction  of  barley. 


HOREL. 

barley  +  -IK.]     A  pulverulent  substance  obtained 

from  barley-meal  :    see  quots. 

1826  I  Chfin.  II.  25Q  In  thU  >;r:iin,  Proust  has 

discovered  ..  a  pi-mliar  substance  .  .  to  which  he  has  given 
the   ti:  .  MI.      1830    M.    DONOVAN    Doni.    Eton. 

I.  73    1 1: .    I  ;    the    hordeit. 

d.ir  state.     1865-71  WATTS  Dut. 

^ticm.  III.  if  7  IJarley. starch  obtained  by  kneading  barley- 
meal  in  water,  .1:  d  leaving  the  liquid  to  settle.,  leaves  a 
pulverulent  substance,  to  which  Proust  gave  the  name 
;  -,  however,  to  be,  not  a  definite  sub- 
stance, but  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellular  tissue,  and  an 
azotised  body. 

t  Hore,  hor.  Ol<s.  Also  4  hoore.  [Com. 
Teut.:  OE.  horh,  hor^  masc.  and  neut.,  clammy 
humour,  phlegm;  also  hom,  hone-  m.,  dirt,  filth. 
foulness  =  Orris,  hore,  OS.  horn,  OHG.  horo 
(liorw-,  horotv-,  horcw-},  MHG.  hor  (horiv-ts  n., 
dirt,  LG.  hor,  httr,  dirt,  ON.  harr  m.,  mucus  from 
the  nose :— OTeut.  *horwo- :— pre-Teut.  *korw-, 
*korv-;  cf.  Olr.  (orbuJ  pollution.]  Dirt,  filth, 
defilement,  foulness. 

n  700  l^pnial  C,lo*s.  412  Flcgtttatn,  horh.  a  loco  Eltn? 
297  (Gr.)  Ge  mid  horu  speowdon  on  daes  andwlitan.  c  1000 
SAX.  J^McM,  II.  174  I )ratojitjan  wij>  fule  horas  on  men. 
c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  56  pat  aSweah5.  .fram  synna  hore. 
wum.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  49  pe  clenesse  he  is  bideled 
of  be  hore  bat  is  cleped  hordom,  bat  is  alre  horene  hore. 
ri3os  Ednntnd  Cot'/.  8  in  K.  F..  /'.  11862)  71  So  clene  he 
cam  fram  his  moder :  wiboute  enie  hore.  t  1305  /.and 
Cokaygnr  34  (ibid.  157)  per  nis  schepe  no  sw  ine  no  gote  No 
Tn-ii  horw}.  1340  Ayftil'.  117  Huet  am  ich  bole  esssse  and 
spearken  and  hor  and  stench,  wermes  wynd  ssed  and  smech. 
1398  TKIA  ISA  liarth.  lie  P.  R.  xm,  ill.  (1495)  442  Kyllhe 
and  hore  of  cyttees  ben  cast  in  to  ryuers.  Ibid.  xvi.  vii.  557 
The  fome  of  syluer  clensyth  fylth  and  hoore  of  bodyes. 
c  1430  Hymns  I  'irg.  83  On  me  was  neiber  wem  ne  hore. 

Hore,  ME.  north,  midl.  form  of  HAIR  ;  obs.  f. 
HOAR,  HOUR,  OAR,  \VHHHE;  var.  \\\-.v.fron.  Obs., 
their,  ORE  Obs.,  mercy.  Horecop  :  see  HORCOP. 
Horehcnnid,  koarhouiid  (h5«Thannd). 
Forms:  I  hare  hiine,  (haran  hunan  ,  3  hore- 
hune,  4  -houne.  j  horho,w)ne,  haarhounde, 
5-6  horehounde,  6-  horehound,  8-  hoarhound. 
[OK.  hare  /nine,  i.  har  hoar,  hoary  +  htlne  name  of 
a  plant,  of  uncertain  origin;  thence  ME.  horhoumc, 
altered  by  popular  etymology  to  horehound,  which 
puts  some  appearance  of  meaning  into  the  second 
element.  The  analogical  spelling  is  hoar-,  but  this 
is  much  less  usual  in  England  than  fan-.] 

1.  A  labiate  herb,  JlfarrtMum  Ttilgare,  having 
stem  and  leaves  covered  with  white  cottony  pubes- 
cence ;  its  aromatic  bitter  juice  is  much  used  as 
a  remedy  for  coughs,  etc.  Hence  extended  to 
several  allied  herbs  (see  b),  horehound  proper 
being  then  distinguished  as  Common  or  U'liitf 
Horehound. 

(looo  Sa.v.  Lc.chii.  II.  no  Genim  ba  haran  hunan. 
(7HOO  Ai^s.  l'i\.  in  \Vr. -Wiilcker  298/6  Mfirubtiim,  hare 
luine.  .  1265  /  'iv.  Xamcs  I'l.  Ibid.  554/4  Mar!iHi:m,ms.n\\\. 
horebune.  c  1400  l.anfranc's  Cirnrg.  So  Wib  watir  . .  bat 
mirre  wormode,  horhone,  sauge,  pimpernelle  hony  symple 
or  compounned  ben  soden  yn.  ci4»5  in  R<  1.  Ant.  II.  9  An 
heved  hor  als  horhow  ne.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  247/1  Horone, 
}\er\x..maruU«m.  1486  tik.  St.  AttMUU  Cvb.  Take  the 
Juce  of  haarhounde.  1530  PALSGK.  232/1  Horehounde  herbe, 
lan,au,-  ,ie  Men.  1742  Land.  *  Country  Brm.  I.  cd.  4) 
-,8  That  wholesome  Herb  Horehound,  which,  me 
fine  Bitter.  1794  M  .\  KI  YN  Rousseau's  Bo!,  xxii.  308  Common 
White  Horehound.  1897  WILLIS  Flfr.i'er.Pl.  II.  242  Mam,- 
Hnm  -.-itlzare,  white  horehound. 

b.  \\ith  qualifying  words:  Base  Horehound, 
White  Dead-nettle,  Lamiiim  album ;  Black, Fetid, 
or  Stinking  H.,  Ballota  nigra,  a  common  weed 
with  dull  purple  (lowers ;  Water  H.,  species  of 
lycopits,  particularly  L.  Europxus. 

1548  I't  KNKH  Names  of  Htrlies  (1881)  19  Ballote . .  is  named 
in  english  stynkyng  Horehound  or  blacke  Horehonnd.  Ibid. 
77  Stachys..maye  be  named  in  englishe  litle  Horehounde 
or  strayte  Horeliound.  1578  IA-TE  Dodttem  II.  Lvxxi.  255 
There  be  foure  kindes  of  Horehounde,  in  fasshion  one  like 
to  another.. The  first  kinde  is  our  white  Horehounde,  the 
seconde  is  the  blacke  stinking  Horehounde.  The  third  is 
r  field  Horehounde.  The  fourth  is  water  ot  Mar- 
rishe  Horehounde.  ttia.  256  Stachys  or  « ide  Horehonnd*. 


hordeat  that  night. 

Hordon,  Hordere,  obs.  ti.  <  >KI>AIN.  i  IKKKK. 
Hordeiu  U'f?jd''iin'-    ''*••"'•     U-   '•• 


PI.  II.  39  liallrta  Xigra,  the  foetid  horehound. 

2.  An  extract  or  confection  of  the  plant  MttrrH 
Hum  vulture,  used  as  a  remedy  for  coughs. 

1562   I  i  KNIK  llerlialu.  51  b,  Horehounde.  .is  good  to  be 

Cru.-n  with  h..ny  vnto  them  that  syghg   much.      1859  SAI.A 

'A,.,  round  Clock  (1861)  55  The  relative  merits  of  almond. 

rock  and  candied   horehound.     1876  HARLEV   .)/../.    Med. 

. -hound,  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

3.  attrib.  and  Ci'inb.,  as  horehound  candy,  drop, 

etc. ;  horehound  beer,  a  fermented  bever- 
age containing  horehound  juice. 

1855  MBS.  GAUKU.  .\,<r!li  .v  .V.  v,  She.. took  the  hore- 
hound drop  tha:  offered  her.  1861  DELAMF.R 
AV/ivl.  dan/,  i.'?  H ..ivhoun  •  sold  by  most 
di^pen-in^  <  bi-mi~t-,  as  expectorant  medicine. 

tHorel.  Oh.  rare-".  Also  6  horrel(l.  [app. 
a  var.  of  holour,  assimilated  to  hore ',  cf.  next.] 
A  fornicator,  adulterer. 

,  1440  / 


HORELING. 
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HORIZONTALISM. 


/'.  holour),y;i» mcatvr.  .forniattr-.i-.    1551  HULOFT,  Horrell, 
or    whorem  :tor,    libidinaritis.     1570   LEVIN'S 

Manif>.  56  ri  i  An  Horrel,  libidir. 

t  Horeling,  horling.  Obs.  [f.  ME.  hore, 
WHORE  + -LIN<;.]  A  fornicator,  whoremonger ;  an 
adulterer,  a  paramour. 

r  iaoo  .l/i'r.?/  <  './<•  103  in  Trin.  Celt.  Horn.  223  Hwat  sullen 
horlinges  don?  <'I3»5  /V<'w  Times  Edit:  II,  25  in  /W. 
Swigs  i  Camden'i  ^24  If  there  be  in  countre  an  horeling.  a 
shrewe,  Lat  him  come  to  the  court.  1340  Ay<-nb.  52  pe 
drinkere  and  be  horling.  1387  TREVISA  Higdtn  (Rollo  III. 
157  Horlynge^  and  ^trompettes.  c  1435  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  2189 
Quod  hire  horlyng  in  the  bede. 

t  HoTemint.  Obs.  Some  hoary  species  of  mint ; 
or  perhaps  horehound. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Hflthf  (1539)  60  Digestiues  of  fleume  . . 
Horemint. 

t  Ho'reness.  Obs.  \\\  4  hoornesse.  [f.  HORE 
filth  +  -NESS.]  Foulness,  filth  ;  mucus. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.   Dt  P.  R.   iv.   i.  (1495),  Heete  .. 
dystroyeth  superfluytees,  and  clensyth  fylthe  and  hoornesse. 
Horestrong,  var.  of  HARSTRANM. 
t  Ho'rewprt.  Obs.  Herb.    [f.  hore  HOAR  a.  + 
WORT,  in  reference  to  its  white  downy  covering.] 
An  old  name  of  Cudweed,  Filago  German  if  a. 

£1400  Alphab.  Herb,  in  MS.  Aruudel  42,  If.  94  b,  Filaga 
horswort  {error  for  horwortj.  c  1485  MS.  Botil.  536  If.  27 
Filago . .  a  litell  erb  cald  feld  worte  or  nor  worte  And  he  groys 
in  whete.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Horewort  is  Filagp. 
Hori,  filth,  filthy :  see  HOBE  sb.,  HOBT  a. 
Horison,  obs.  form  of  ORISON,  prayer. 
Horizon  (horai-zan,  -z'n),  sb.  Forms:  n.  4 
orisont^e,  4-5  orizont(e,  6  orizunt,  6-7  hori- 
zont. 0.  4  orisoun,  5  oryson,  5-6  orizon(e, 
6  horyson,  6-  horizon,  [a.  OF.  orizonte  (i3thc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  orizon  (I4th  c.),  mod.F.  horizon 
(  =  It.  t  orizonte,  orizzonte,  Sp.,  Pg.  keritOHte),  ad. 
late  L.  horizon/ -e in  (/lorTzffii),  a.  Gr.  opi^tav  (sc. 
KiixAos)  the  bounding  circle,  horizon,  pres.  pple.  of 
tplffiv  to  bound,  f.  opos  boundary,  limit.  In  later 
OF.  and  Eng.,  conformed  to  the  L.  nom. ;  but  at 
first  stressed  hoTizon  (Gascoigne,  Shakspere,  Syl- 
vester) ;  horfzon  appears  in  Cowley,  1647.] 

1.  The  boundary-line  of  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  visible  from  a  given  point  of  view  ;  the  line 
at  which  the  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet.  In 
strict  use,  the  circle  bounding  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  would  be  visible  if  no  irregu- 
larities or  obstructions  were  present  (called  the 
apparent,  natural,  sensible,  physical,  or  visible 
horizon,  as  distinguished  from  3),  being  the  circle 
of  contact  with  the  earth's  surface  of  a  cone  whose 
vertex  is  at  the  observer's  eye.  On  the  open  sea  or 
a  great  plain  these  coincide. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troy  Ins  \:  276  And  whiten  gan  the 
Orisonte  shene.  c  1386  —  Frank!.  T.  289  Ffor  Thorisonte 
hath  reft  the  sonne  his  lyght,  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  108 
By  thorizont.  as  to  us  semeth.  1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Kncr.t-t. 
(1556)  21  The  Horizonte  is  a  cyrcle  whiche  parteth  that 
pane  of  the  worlde  that  wee  see,  from  that  whiche  wee  see 
not.  Ibid.  179  The  other  horizont,  whiche  I  thinke  moste 
aptlye  to  bee  called  the  Earthly  horizont,  bycause  it . . 
reacheth  not  vnto  the  skie  . .  his  semidiameter  excedeth  not 
..22  myles  and  a  halfe.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr. 
Glasse  149  Whan  as  the  Mone  shall  shew  her  selfe  above 
the  Horj/ont. 

/3.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.). 
The  circle  to  |>e  whiche  be  sy^te  strecchej*  and  endeb  is 
calde  Orizon,  as  it  were  pe  ende  of  be  sy^te.  1413  Filgr. 
S&ivle  (Caxton)  v.  xiv.  (1859)  81  The  sonne.  .ha-t yd  liyin 
vpward  toward  the  eest  oryson,  to  bringe  ageyne  the  day. 
c  1550  Skt'f>h.  Kal.  1 1604)  Contents  xxxv,  Of  the  rising  and 
descending  of  the  signes  in  the  horyson.  1610  HOLLAND 
Camden's  Brit.  I.  631  Wilde  Deere  . .  feeding  aloft  . .  in  the 
farthest  Horizon  or  Kenning  of  their  st^ht.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  ix.  52  Nights  Hemisphere  had  veild  the  Horizon  round. 


1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  tySi  Like  far  clouds  That  skirt  the 

blue  horizon.     iSix  S.  ROGERS  Colninbns  i.  53  Star 

and   set,   and    new  horizons  glowed.     1887    BOWEN    Virg. 


i.  181  v^neas  explores  meanwhile  with  his  glance 
All  the  horizon  of  waters. 

t  b.  trans  f.  The  part  of  the  earth's  surface  bounded 
by  this  line  ;  the  region  visible  from  any  point.  Obs. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  137  The  townes, 

and  Villages,  about  you  adjacent  in  your  Horizont.     1771 

MRS.  GRIFFITH  tr.  I'iaud's  Shipwreck  23  To  open  to  us  the 

horrid  prospect  of  a  boundless  horizon  and  a  devouring  sea. 

t  c.  The  bounding  limits,  the  compass.   Obs. 

16*0  MELTON  Astrolo*.  9  If  the  Man.  .lies  eyther  within 
the  Horizon  of  England,  Fraunce,  Spaine,  Italy,  or  the  Low- 
Countries,  I  will  undertake  to  shew  you  him. 

2.  fig.  f  a.  A  boundary,  the  frontier  or  dividing 
line  between  two  regions  of  being.  Obs. 

1387  TRRVTS*.  Hidden  (Rolls)  II.  183  Mannis  soule  . .  is 
i-cfeped  orisoun,  as  It  were  be  next  marche  in  kynde  bytwene 
bodily  and  goostly  binges. 

b.  The  boundary  or  limit  of  any  *  circle  *  or 
1  sphere '  of  view,  thought,  action,  etc.  (often  with 
direct  reference  to  sense  i);  that  which  bounds 
one's  mental  vision  or  perception ;  limit  or  range  of 
one's  knowledge,  experience,  or  interest ;  formerly, 
sometimes  =the  region  so  bounded. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Four-f,  Itgasts  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Right  Noble 
..Earl   of   Snrry,  long  ago  departed   out   of  this   earthly 
HoTUDtL     1615   CROOK E   Body  of  Man    261    Now    ; 
second  seauen  yeares  the  heate  begins  to  gather  strength  . . 
and  to  rule  in  the  Hori/on  of  the  body.     1639  1.  HKI 


Camus"  Mor.    Relat,    179   Noe   sooner   did    the    new   star 
appeare  on  the  Horizon  of  Touraine,  but  her  rayes  sirooke 
into  the  eyes  of.  .divers  Sutnr-.     1659  1).  HARRIS  /V 
Iron  Age  So  The  Minister,  who  then  Ijegan  to  climb  the 
Horizon  of  favour.     1681  FIAVI  ;  ,1  see 

no  hope  within  the  whole  horizon  of  sense.    1826  T.  I 
SON   U'rit.   (iSv1  IV.  424  The  present  lowering  aspect  of 
our  political  horizon.     1849   Ki  . /-v/jr  3  Then 

Q<  hides  I  he  entire  hori/on  of  man'-;  action. 
1875    i  'Cd.  21  II.  1 99  '1  he  danger  -  -  of  Mibsii- 

luting  the  definite  and  intelligible  for  the  true  but  dim  out- 
line which  is  the  horizon  of  human  knowledge. 

3.  Astron.  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  and  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  sensible  horizon 
of  a  given  place:  distinguished  as  the  astronomical y 
celestial,  mathematical,  rational,  real,  or  trite  //. 

Right  horizon,  the  celestial  horizon  of  a  place  on  the 
equator,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
equinoctial;  opp.  t  rizon,  that  of  any  place 

between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  Geographical  horizon, 
the  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the  plane  of  the 
rational  or  astronomical  horizon. 

£1391  CHATCKR  Astral.  Prol.,  A  suffisaunt  astralabie  as 
for  owre  orizonte,  compowned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenford. 
//•id.  ii.  §  26  This  forseid  rihte  orisonte  .,  diuideth  the 
equinoxial  in-to  riht  Angles.  1549  CompL  Scot.  vi.  49 
There  is  tua  sort  is  of  orizons,  ane  is  callit  the  rycht  orizon, 
the  tothir  is  callit  the  oblique  orizone.  1559  W.  Ci  NNIXGHAM 
Cosmogr.  Glasse  39  The  vj.  great  circles  of  the  Sphere  ar, 
as  the  Horizont,  the  Meridian,  th'  Equinoctial!,  theZodiake, 
the  Equinoctial!  and  solsticiall  Colures.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trai>.  8  For  the  Equator  is  Horizon  to  both  Poles.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lf.v.  Tcchn.  s,  v..  The  Rational,  Real  or  True 
Horizon,  is  a  Circle  which  encompasses  the  Earth  exactly 
in  the  Middle,  and  whose  Poles  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. 
b.  transf.  The  celestial  hemisphere  within  the 
horizon  of  any  place. 

a  1S77  GASCOIGNE  Hearbcs,  Praise  of  Conntcsse  v.  2^0 
Dan  Pncebus  stands  in  dread,  And  shames  to  shine  within 
our  Horizon.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I'/,  iv.  vii.  Si  When  the 
Morning  Sunnc  shall  rayse  his  Carre  Aboue  the  Border  of 
this  Horizon.  1600  K.  WALKER  Sp.  Mandc^-illc  122  a,  Kuery 
I'rouince  and  Country  hath  an  Orizon,  which  is  that  part  of 
Heauen  which  they  discouer  in  circling  or  compassing  it 
about  with  theyr  sight.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  viii, 
I  leave  you  and  your  fellow  stars,  as  you  term  them,  of 
either  horizon,  meaning,  I  suppose,  either  hemisphere.  1650 
TRAPP  Comm.  Numb,  xxiii.  10  No  more,  .then  a  man  doth 
of  the  Sun,  when  it  shines  not  in  his  own  Horizon.  1825 
SCOTT  Talistn.  i,  The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet 
attained  its  highest  point  in  the  horizon. 

4.  a.  The  broad  ring  (usually  of  wood)  in  which 
an  artificial  globe  is  fixed,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  represents  the  plane  of  the  rational  horizon. 

1592  DFF  C fitnpend.  Rehears.,  The  theorick  of  the  eighth 
spheare,  the  nynth  and  tenth,  with  an  horizon  and  meridian 
of  copper  of  Gerhardus  Mercator  his  owne  making.  1594-7 
BLUNDEVIL  Kxtrc.  iv.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  437  To  the  lilobe 
belongeth  another  Circle  called  the  Horizon,  which  is  a  broad 
Circle  of  wood.  1674  Moxos  Tutor  Astron.  i.  i.  §  vi.  (ed.  3) 
6  The  use  of  the  upper  Plain  of  the  Horizon  is  to  distinguish 
the  Day  from  the  Night;  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  etc.  1796  HUTTON  Diet.  Math.t 
Horizon  of  the  Globe^  a  broad  wooden  circle. 

b.  Artificial  or  false  horizon  :  a  level  reflecting 
surface,  usually  of  mercury,  used  in  taking  alti- 
tudes. 

1812  WOODHOUSE  Astron.  xl.  393  A  False  Horizon,  .in  its 
simplest  state,  is  a  bason  either  of  water,  or  of  quicksilver. 
1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic^  Reg.  I.  442  Where  the  sea  is. . 
smooth  . .  an  artificial  horizon  may  be  used  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  even  upon  a  ship's  deck. 

5.  Geol.  A  plane  or  level  of  stratification  assumed 
to  have  been  once  horizontal  and  continuous  ;  a 
stratum  or  set  of  strata  characterized  by  a  par- 
ticular fossil  or  group  of  fossils. 

1856  WOODWARD  Mollusca  m.  411  Each  (species]  is  most 
abundant  in  one  horizon,  and  becomes  gradually  less  frequent 
in  the  beds  above  and  below.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  }Jhys, 
v.  (1878)  65  The  passage  of  species  from  lower  to 
higher  geological  horizons.  1890  Builder  LVIII.  89/2  A 
horizon  that  may  give  a  bad  stone  in  one  quarry  may 
improve. 

6.  Zool.  and  Anat.  A  level  or  horizontal  line  or 
surface,  as  the  horizon  of  the  teeth,  the  horizon  of 
the  diaphragm.  /V/7';w//w-/c0«,*Helmholtz'sterm 
for  the  horizontal  plane  which  passes  through  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  globe  of  the  eye'  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.\ 

7.  attrib.   and   Comh.y  as  horizon-bounded  adj., 
horizon-line  ;    horizon -glass,   a  small   mirror  of 
plate-glass  fixed  on  the  frame  of  a  quadrant  or 
sextant,  having  one  half  unsilvered   so   that  the 
horizon-line  or  other  object  can  be  observed  directly 
through  it,  and  the  reflected  image  of  a  heavenly 
body  brought  into  optical  coincidence  with  such 
object. 

1812  BVROS  Ch,  ffar.  i.  xxxi,  Immense  *  horizon-bounded 
plains  succeed.  1827  MOIR  foetus.  To  a  Dead  Eagle  iii, 
Outstretched,  "horizon-girt,  the  maplike  eartb.  1774  M. 
M\<  KIN/II-  M,t>-iiiu;<-  .S"j<r:>.  iv.  35  How  to  adjust  the 
>n-glass  for  Observation,  by  a  horizontal  Line.  1820 
SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  388  Viewed  through  the 
horizon  tjlass  of  a  sextant.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  v,  At 
the  far  "horizon-line. 

Hence  Hori  zonless  a.,  having  no  definite  hoii- 
zon,  visually  boundless. 

<T  1839  GALT  Demon  !}csthiy  vi.  (1840)  38,  I  that  horizon- 

7  JU'YJ  The 
horizonlcss  prairies  of  the  \\ 


Hori'ZOll,  i'.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish 
or  bound  with  a  horizon  \  chiefly  \npa.pple.  Hori'- 
zoned. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Card.  i.  124  A  thousand  realms, 
is'd  in  his  arms.  1859  CORNWALLIS  .A\.v  //  ,'»/,/  l7xo8 
Far  away  to  the  west  and  north,  .the  viuu-  was  hori?oned  by 
a  chain  of  rolling  lulls.  1863  Mas.  WHITNEY/",/,'.'//  Cartttey 
xxvi.  245  Her  eyes  away  off  over  the  lake,  and.  .thoughts 
liorizoned  yet  more  distantly. 

Horizontal 


,  a.  (sb.}.     [f.  L.  type 
hori*tmtdl-ist  f.  horizon^  honzont-  (see  prec.  sb.V 
Cf.  F.  horizontal  (1545  in  Hat/.-Darm.).J 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  horizon  ;  situated  on  or 
occurring  at  the  horizon.     Now  chiefly  in  special 
collocations,  as  horizontal  parallax  ',  the  geocentric 
parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  when  on  the  horizon. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  a  The  eleuation  of  the  pole  from  the 
horizontal  lyne.  1665  HOOKE  Mu  rogr.  236  The  Astronomers 
..who  have  calculated  the  distance  of  the  Planets  from 
their  Horizontal  Parallax.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  595  As  when 
the  Sun  new  ris'n  hooks  through  the  Horizontal  misty  Air. 
1709  BUKKXLCV  Th.  I'ision  §  77  He  will  ..  declare  the  hori- 
zontal moon  shall  appear  greater  than  the  meridional.  1816 
PLAYFAIR  Nat.  rhil.  II.  74  The  parallax  at  any  given 
altitude,  .is  to  the  horizontal  parallax  as  the  cosine  of  the 
altitude  to  the  radius. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  line;  level  ;   flat  ;  measured 
in  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  Per$pecth'(,  a  plane  at  the  level  of 
the  eye.  intersecting  the  perspective  plane  at  right  ai 
the  line  of  intersection  being  the  horizontal  lins.  Horizontal 
plan?  ofCamper\\\  Craniometry^  the  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  external  ear-holes  and  the  inferior  nasal 
spine  ;  the  intersection  of  this  with  the  median  plane  of  the 
head  is  the  koraomtal  line  (o/Catnfer). 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  21  158  The  Horyzontall 
plaine  which  is..  discovered  from  thirty  rising  Turrets  there, 
yeelds  most  pleasure  [to  look  on].  1665  HOOKE  Microgr. 
151  The  bended  part  or  Index  of  it  lay  horizontal.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  41,  Horizontal  Projection^  a  Projection  of  the 
Sphere  in  Arches  of  Circles,  called  Stenographic,  wherein 
the  Sphere  is  pressd  into  the  plain  of  the  Horizon  and  the 
Meridians  and  Parallels  of  the  Sphere  projected  thereon. 


of  Ordnance,  being  the  Line  it  describes  parallel  to  the 
Horizon.  1834  MEDWIM  Angler  in  Wales  II.  210  The 
head  is.  .circular  in  its  horizontal  section.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIK 
Sea-painter's  Log  192  That  strange  family  of  fish  which, 
commencing  life  on  edge  . .  change  that  position  at  an  early 
age  for  a  horizontal  one.  Mod.  The  strata  are  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  horizontal. 

b.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  contrivances, 
or  artificial  structures,  of  which  the  whole  or  the 
main  part  works  or  lies  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Horizontal  bar,  a  round  bar  fixed  horizontally  at  some 
distance  above  the  ground  for  gymnastic  exercise.  Hori- 
zontal dial,  a  dial  with  the  face,  or  surface  on  which  the 
hours  are  marked,  horizontal.  Horizontal  \steam)  engine, 
one  in  which  the  piston  moves  horizontally.  Horizontal 
escapement  (in  a  watch',  'one  in  which  the  impulse  is  given 
by  the  teeth  of  a  horizontal  wheel  acting  on  a  hollow  cylinder 
on  the  axis  of  the  balance  j  invented  by  Graham  about  1700  ' 
iKni-ht  Diet.  M'-ch.}.  Horizontal  -watch,  one  having  a 
horizontal  escapement.  Horizontal  ivheel,  a  wheel  the 
plane  of  which  is  horizontal,  the  axis  being  vertical  ;  in  a 
carriage,  the  wheel-plate  or  '  fifth  wheel '. 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  v.  Prob.  iii.  (ed.  3)  150,  I  would 
make  an  Horizontal  Dyal  for  Londons  Latitude.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  372/2  A  Horizontal  Dial  ..  is  a 
Dial  for  a  Pillar  or  top  of  a  Post.  1755  Specif.  Bosley's 
Patent  No.  698  The  scapemt.  of  the  ballance  of  these  my 
horizontal  watches.  1782  Specif.  T.  Tyrer's  Patent  No. 
1311  [For  a]  Horizontal  scapement  for  a  Watch.  1794  W. 
FELTON  Carriages  (i%oi)  I.  45  When  the  carriage  is  intended 
for  a  whole  or  hcri/ontal  wheel,  the  perch  has  no  hooping- 
piece,  but  is  bolted  by  the  plates  at  each  end  to  the  inside  of 
the  transoms.  Ibid.  46  Extending  to  the  out  circumference 
of  the  horizontal  half-wheel.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  139  Horizontal  and  vertical  windmills.  1895 
MACLAKF.N  Phys.  Ednc.  254  It  is  important  that  every  gym- 
nasium should  contain  two  forms  of  horizontal  bar. 

c.  Hot.  Applied  to  parts  or  organs  having  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  or  axis.     d. 
Zool.  and  Anat.  Applied  to  parts,  organs,  or  mark- 
ings parallel  to  a  plane  supposed  to  extend  from 
end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  body. 

«753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Patent  Leaf. .  when 
it  forms  perfectly  right  angles,  it  is  called  horizontal.  1880 
Iruct.  Bot.  vi.  §  8.  277  Ovules  are.  .horizontal,  when 
borne  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  cell  and  not  directed 
either  upward  or  downward .  1881  M  i  v  ART  Cat  77  The  rest 
ii  named  the  horizontal  ramus. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.) 
1 1.   =  HORIZON.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  10  They  had  euer  the  northe  pole  . . 
eleuate  in  sight  aboue  the  Horizontal.  Ibid.  185  It  can  not 
bee  scene,  by  cause  it  is  vnder  the  horisontal. 

2.  ellipt.  A  horizontal  line,  bar,  member,  etc. 

Craniometry.  'The  line  drawn  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
orbital  cavity  to  the  middle  of  the  ear-cavity1  • 

1674  MO::ON  Tutor  Astnm.  \.   Prob.  iv.   (ed.  31   154  You 
may  reduce  all    Verticals    into    Horizontals    |in   dialling]. 
1755   Vorsr,    tV«. '/iw  v.    Wks.    1757    IV.  224   To  c." 
that,  though  we  are  not  quite  horizontals,  yet  neither  are  we 
quite    upright.     1816    KEATINCE    Trav.    (18171    I.    162   The 
geology  -  f  Spain  is  an  alternation  of  ed^v 
1890   BOLDRKWOOO  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  225  The  'cap  ',  or 
uppermost  horizontal,  .of  rounded,  .timber. 

Horizo'ntalism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  quality 
of  lioing,  or  of  having  some  part,  horizontal. 


HORIZONTALITY. 

1848    B.    WEBB    Continent.    I'.tclesiol.    19   At    York   the 
buttresses  are  too  prominent ;  there  is  an  over-great  hori-    , 
zontalism  apparent.     1853  KANE  GrinKtllF.xp.  xlviii. , 
449  Their  slopes  became  less  sudden,  their  horilontalism 
more  diffused. 

Horizontality  (h?riz(7nta-liti).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ITY.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  hori- 
zontal (in  sense  2)  ;  horizontal  position. 

175*  SHORT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  352  The  cause  of  this 
horizontally.  1797  Ibid.  LXXXVI1.  507  The  whole  in- 
strument may  be  moved  round  without  disturbing  its  hori- 
zontality. 1881  A.  GEIKIE  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  423  Mile 
after  mile  they  can  be  followed  . .  always  keeping  their 
horizontality. 

Horizo'ntalize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  -  -IZE.]  a. 
trans.  To  place  in  a  horizontal  position,  b.  To 
korizontalize  it  (humorous) :  to  lie  down  flat. 

1837  T.  HOOK  Jack  Brag  xxii,  With  his  little  legs  hori- 
zoutalised  on  his  lodging-house  sofa.  1843  Phaser's  -V«v. 
XXVIII.  39  My  friend  ..  was  still  horizontalising  it  on  the 
chairs. 

Hence  Horizo^ntaliza'tion,  the  action  of  making 
horizontal ;  spec,  in  Craniometry,  the  placing  of 
the  skull  with  the  datum-plane  truly  horizontal. 

Horizontally  h(>rizf>-ntali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LV-.J  In  a  horizontal  position  or  direction. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  259  An  obelisk  erected, 
&  golden  figures  placed  horizontally  about  it.  1715  DESA- 
GULIERS  Gift's  1  tnpr.  80  The  Wind  ..  blows  horizontally. 
1776  WITHERING  Brit.  P/atits  (1796)  II.  143  Panicle  spreading 
horizontally.  1871  TYNDALL  rragm.  .SV.  (1879)  I-  iv-  9*> 
A  glass  tube,  supported  horizontally  on  two  stands. 

Horizo'iitalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MEM.]  The 
quality  of  being  horizontal  ;  horizontality. 

1869  tr.  Hugo's  By  King's  Command  n.  i.  58  The  hori- 
zontalness  of  the  blasts. 

f  HorizO'ntiCi  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  horizon, 
horizont-  HCHUZON  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
horizon;  =  HORIZONTAL  I.  Hence  f  Horizonti- 
cally  adv.  •--  HORIZONTALLY. 

1651  OGILBV  /Esop  (1665)  169  The  Four  Winds  muster'd . . 
From  all  their  Honzontick  Seats  in  Heaven.     1665  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air-  xvii.  (1692)  100  Being  placed  on  one  of  the  Scales 
as  Horizontically  as  we  could. 
Horkey,  var.  of  HOCKEY'. 
Horl(e,  obs.  ff.  HCHL.    Horlege,  obs.  f.  HORO- 
LOGE.   Horly-borly,  obs.  f.  HIGHLY-BURLY. 
f  Horme'tic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  op/itjriKos, 
f.  upnd-eii>  (vbl.  adj.  op/ir/T-di)  to  urge  on,  impel : 
see  -1C.]     Having  the  property  of  exciting  or  im- 
pelling.   Hence  tHorme'tically  arfe'.,  by  impulse. 
1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1676)  62  [The  muscles]  By  their 
hormetick  power  and  contraction  into  their  own^bodies  .. 
can  readily  perform  whatsoever  motion  the  Organ  is  capable 
of.     1678  CUDWORTH  Intell  .Vn/.  i   iii.  S  18.  161  Theplas'.ick 
nature,  acting  neither  by  knowledge  nor  by  animal  fancy, 
neither  electively  nor  hermetically. 

HorniOgOllC  (hpumogcon ),  -gon  (-Kf'n  •  Hot. 
[ad.  mod.L.  hormogonium,  f.  Gr.  o^os  chain,  neck- 
lace, after  archegonium,  etc.]  A  special  repro- 
ductive body  in  the  Nostocs,  consisting  of  a  chain 
of  roundish  cells.  Hence  Hormoffonous  (hpimf- 
g<yn3s)  a.,  having  or  resembling  a  hormogone. 

1886  -Sr./.  Set .  l.?x..  Hortn<>zone,  in  Nostocs,  the  portion 
of  the  filament  included  between  two  consecutive  hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn  vh?Jn)>  s&-  Forms  :  I-  horn  ;  also  3 
heorn,  5  horun,  4-7  home.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
horn  ma'sc.  =OFris.,  OS.  horn  masc.,  OHG.,  ON. 
horn  neut.,  Goth,  haurn  neut. :— OTeut.  *horno-, 
cognate  with  L.  cornu,  Celtic  corn  '  horn ' :  in 
ablaut  relation  with  Gr.  nip-as,  Kfp-ar- ;  cf.  also 
Skr  frit-ga  '  horn'.] 

I.  As  an  animal  organ  or  appendage. 
1.  A  non-deciduous  excrescence,  often  curved  and 
pointed,  consisting'of  an  epidermal  sheath  growing 
about  a  bony  core,  on  the  head  of  certain  mammals, 
as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes,  etc.,  and  serving 
as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  defence. 

(True  horns  are  common  to  male  and  female  animals. 
They  are  usually  produced  in  pairs,  a  ri^bt  and  a  left  ;  some- 
tnn-'S  in  two,  or  tin  some  extinct  animals)  even  in  three  pairs. 
Horns  also  occur  singly,  or  one  in  front  of  the  other,  as  in 
species  of  rhinoceros.) 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Cen.  xxii.  13  Anne  ramm  betwux  bam 
bremelum  be  bam  hornum  ^ehaifl.  n  1225  St.  Mortar.  7 
Leose . .  mi  meoke  mildschipe  at"  be  anhurnde  homes,  r  1300 
Hmitlok  700  Shep  wit  wolle,  neth  wit  horn.  1382  WYCLIF 
Rev.  xiii.  i  A  beest.. hauynge  seuen  heedes  and  ten  homes. 
(1440  Promf.  Para.  247/1  Home,  corim.  1596  SPKNSER 
F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  47  A  salvage  Bull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe 
threat  Desperate  daunger.  1626  BACON  Syfca  §  753  No 
Beast  that  hath  Homes  hath  vpper  Teeth.  1774  GOI.DSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  11776)  IV.  287  The  elephant  is  often  found  dead 
in  the  forests,  pierced  with  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  1854 
-.  Sktl.  f,  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sf.,  Organ.  Xat.  I  239  The 
term  'horn'  is  technically  restricted  to  the  weapon  which  is 
composed  of  a  bony  base,  covered  by  a  sheath  of  true  horny 
matter.  Such  horns  are  never  shed.  IHd.  240  The  horn 
of  the  rhinoceros  consists  wholh  my  matter. 

ni6S9  OSBORN  Char.  etc.  Wks.  (1673)  632  Were  You 
thrown  upon  it,  by  the  Iron  Horns  of  an  unavoidable 
Compulsion.  1817  POLI.OI;  Count  I'  v.  The  Church,  Who 
with  a  double  horn  the  people  pushed. 

C.  That  borne  by  the   Ram  (Aries;   and   Bull 
Taurus :  as  figured  among  the  constellations  and 
VOL.  V. 
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zodiacal  signs ;  the  stars  situated  in  those  parts  of 
the  constellations ;  f  also  the  constellation   Ursa   I 
Minor  [cf.  It.  il  Carro  t  V  Corno  the  \Yain  and  the 
Horn]. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  119  This  btille  is  eke  with  stertes 

uuyh  which  }u:  bath  his  homes  knet.     1513  DOUGLAS 

,  \nl.   P]"l.  154  The  son,  the  sevin  sternis,  and  the 

Cbaill  wane.. The  home  and  the  hand  staff,  Prater  John 

and  Port  JafT.    a  1605  MOSTGOMERIE  Flyting  vj.  Pohvitrt 

419  Re  the  homes,  the  handstaff,  and  the  king's  ell.     1726 

tr.  Cn-^'v's  Astnw.  I.  370  Copernicus  and  others,  .reckon 

the  dUtance  of  the  Fix'd  Stars  in  the  Ecliptic  towards  the 

Last,  from  the  preceding  of  the  two  in  the  Horn  of  Aries. 

d.  Put  for  '  homed  animal'.     Cf.  SHOKTHOUN. 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  113  My  Lady  goes  to  kill 
hurni-s.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Lilr.  Pra^t.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  87 
This  property  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  improved  short  horn. 
1890  L.  C.  l)'Oyi.F.  Xttehes  85  They  at  last  headed  the 
drifting  'horns'. 

2.  Phrases  and  proverbs. 

ta.  Horn  and  earn',  used  symbolically  for  cattle  and 
provisions  in  general.  b.  Neither  horn  nor  hoof',  not 
a  trace  or  vestige.  c.  Horn  with  horn  :  see  quots.  d. 
All  h.  and  hide',  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  e.  In  a 
hflrn  (slang  :  'a  general  qualification  implying  refusal  or  . 
disbelief;  over  the  left '  (Farmer'.  [Cf.  It.  wn  corna  as  a 
negative.]  f.  To  be  squeezed  through  a  h.,  to  come  out 
at  tht  little  end  of  the  h.  :  to  come  off  badly  in  an  afiair, 
esp.  to  fail  conspicuously  in  a  great  or  pretentious  under- 
taking, g.  Other  phrases  of  obvious  meaning.  Also 
to  take  tht  bull  by  the  horns,  etc.  :  see  BULL**.'  7  c ;  to 
cany  hay  in  one's  h. :  see  HAY  sl\ '  3. 

a.  i633T.STArToRD/>ar.//i*.lll.xv.357TheirTroupesleft 
neither  Come  nor  horne,nor  house  unbnrnt,betweeneKinsale 
and  Kosse.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  274  Horn  and  corn 
were  both  up  at  a  pretty  vitty  price.  b.  1664  H.  MORR 
Myst.  hiiq.  548  There  is  not  any  one  horn  or  hoof  of  Anti- 
christianism  left  in  our  Church.  C.  1276  Const.  Rob. 
Dunelm.  in  Spelman  Gloss.  (1626)  s.v.,  Licet  in  vicinis 
parochijs,  Home  with  home,  secundum  Anglicam  linguam 
pascua  quaerant.  1490  in  'Irans.  Durh.  Archzol.  Soc. 
IV.  294  He  saith  that  all  way  the  Priours  bestes  and  the 
tenantes  bestes  went  all,  home  with  home.  1809  TOM- 
ums  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  The  commoning  of  cattle  horn  with 
horn,  was  properly  when  the  inhabitants  of  several  parishes 
let  their  common  herds  run  upon  the  same  open  spacious 
common.  d.  1890  BOLDRF.WOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  219 
The  cattle  were,  .mostly  old  savage  devils,  all  horn  and  hide. 
e.  1847-78  HALI.IWELL  s. v.,  In  a  horn  when  the  devil  is 
tlind,  spoken  ironically  of  a  thing  never  likely  to  happen. 
J.'e-v».  1858  il'asltingten  Even.  Star  a6  Aug.  (Bartlett), 
I  tiave  mentioned  before  the  innumerable  comforts—  in  a  horn 
-  of  the  old  White  Sulphur  Springs.  f.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc. 
/  ti.if-if.  7/<i  i.  i,  You  all  know  the  deuise  of  the  Home,  where 
the  young  fellow  slippes  in  at  the  Butte  end.  and  comes 
M|ui-id  out  at  the  Buckall.  1624  FLETCHER  Wife  for  Monlk 
III.  iii.  The  prodigal  fool.  .That  was  squeezed  through  a  horn. 
1847  PORTF.K  Rig  Ben  etc.  37  (Farmer)  How  did  you  make  it  1 
You  didn't  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  did  you? 
g.  1560  DAVS  tr.  Sleidanes  Coitnti.  358  To  gene  God  thankes 
yl  sent  shrewed  cowes  short  homes,  a  1640  DAV  Peregr. 
Schol.  (1881)  43  A  Butcher,  .sweares  by  the  home  and  the 
hoofe  (a  poor  othe,  yet  proper  enough  to  the  trade).  1660 

HIAVELI.  I'm'.  16  You  will  make  a  horn  as  soon  of  an  Ape's 
tail.  1869  H AZI.ITT  Eng.  Prof.  208  Horns  and  grey  hairs 
do  not  come  by  years 

3.  Kach  of  the  two  branched  appendages  on  the 
head  of  a  deer. 

(These  differ  from  a  true  horn  in  being  osseous,  deciduous, 
and  (usually!  borne  only  by  the  male.) 

It,v-:t'iilf  iZ.)  1570  Heorot  hornum  trum.  ciooo  Sajr. 
I.ccckd.  I.  334  Wit>  heafod  sare,  heortes  homes  axan.  .drinc. 
r  1290  .V.  Knf.  I. ex.  I.  393  19  Ane  heort . .  Bi-twene  is  homes 
he  i-sai}h  ane  croiz  schine  brijhte.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Fnatki, 
J'.  463  Ther  saugh  he  hertes  with  hir  homes  hye.  1486  Bff. 
St  Albans  Ejb,  The  hornys  that  he  then  berith  a  bowte. 
1607  TOKSELL  h'nir-f.  Beasts  (1658)  98  Every  year  in  the 
month  of  April,  they  [harts]  loose  their  horns.  .Their  new 
horns  come  forth  like  bunches  at  the  first.  1870  BLAINE 
Encycl.  Kur.  Spans  (ed.  3)  §  1797  April  is  the  most  usual 
month  for  the  shedding  of  the  horns  of  the  older  deer. 

4.  f  The  tusk  of  an  elephant  (obs.} ;  the  tusk  of 
a  narwhal. 

1607  TOPSF.U.  l-'aur-f.  Beasts  (1658)  165  That  there  was 
nothing  in  an  Elephant  good  for  meat,  except  the  trunck,  the 
lips,  and  the  marrow  of  his  horns,  or  teeth.  1611  BIBLE 
Ezek.  xxvii.  15  They  brought  thee  for  a  present,  homes  of 
luorie,  and  Ebenie.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  739 
They  found  a  great  dead  Fish,  .twelve  foote  long,  having  a 
Home  of  two  yardes  . .  growing  out  of  the  Snout,  wreathed 
and  straight,  like  a  Wax  Taper.  1847  CARPENTER  Zaol. 
§  212  The  Monodon,  or  Narwhal,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sea  Unicorn.,  has  been  known  to  drive  its  horn,  or  rather 
tusk,  deep  into  the  thick  oak  timbers  of  a  ship. 

5.  A  projection  or  process  on  the  head  of  other 
animals :  e.  g.  the  excrescence  on  the  beak  of  the 
HOUNBILL,  the  antennse  or  feelers  of  insects  and 
crustaceans,  the  tentacles  of  gastropods,  esp.  of 
the  snail  and  slug ;  also,  loosely,  a  crest  of  feathers, 
a  plumicorn,  as  in  the  horned  owl,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  32  [He]  bet  ne  dar  na^t  guo  ine  |>e  pe(>e  uor 
bane  snegge  (ict  sseaweb  him  his  homes.  1398  IKKVISA 
Earth  />;•/'.  R.  xvm.  i.  iBodl.  MS.',  .'•nailes  haue  certayne 
homes  nasche  and  gleymyer,  but  bei  be|.  noujt  proprelich 
homes  but  binges  3eue  to  snailes  for  helpe  and  socoure. 
,588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  338  The  tender  homes  of 
Cockled  Snaj  les.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  63  J lyes 

(from  two  inches  long  witli  the  great  horns,  which  we 
keep  in  boxes,  ami  are  shewed  by  John  Tredescan  amongst 
h!»  rarities).  1665  HOOKE  Hficnfr.  .94  Resembling  the  long 


HORN. 

horns  :  to  restrain  one's  aidour ;  to  repress  one's 
pride  ;  to  lower  one's  pretensions  :  in  allusion  to 
the  snail's  habit  of  drawing  in  its  retractile  tentacles 
(which  bear  the  eyes),  when  disturl 

13  ..  Coer  de  L.  3835  They  ..  gunne  to  drawen  in  her 
homes,  As  a  snayl  among  the  thoines.  1430-40  LYDC. 
Bofhas  i.  x,.  1 1'.  83/1  Who  is  knowc  ontrewe 

.  .  Mirynl;:t)i  tlis  hurijis  whan  in-  n  speuke  uf  tal-.h'  ede. 
e  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  jheat.  H  arid  Nivb,  As 
soone  as  man  thinkcth  to  spread  out  his  hoins,  or  rise 
against  his  god.  1589  Hay  any  ii'ork  38  Mark  liow  I  haue 
made  the  bishops  to  pull  in  their  homes.  1678  WOOD  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  11.  414  When  the  parliament  was  prorogued  he 
plucked  in  his  home.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  18831  I- 
115  So  1  began  to  pull  in  my  boms,  as  they  say.  1824 
Examiner  4  ^4  'i  We  are  to  creep  into  our  shells  and  draw 
in  our  horns.  1891  Sat  Rev.  19  Dec.  682/2  They  are  im- 
ploring the  Council  to  draw  in  its  horns. 

6.  Horns  (like  those  of  quadrupeds)  have  been 
attributed  to  deities,  demons,  to  Moses,  etc.,  and 
are  represented  in  images, pictures,  etc.  Cf.  sense  15. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  319  pis  my^ty  god  ..  How  he  is 
merkid  &  made  is  mervaile  to  neuyn  With  ..  twa  tufe 
homes,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  iv.  58  All  he-devils  has 
horns.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  /)/.  II.  iv.  16  Let's  write 
good  Angell  on  the  Deuills  home.  11822  SHELLEY  Devil 
u.  3  His  horns  were  concealed  by  a  Bras  Chafeait.  1833 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  II.  64  Horns  and  a  tail 
would  not  be  more  decisive  to  a  fr.ghiened  child  at  mid- 
night. 1895  ELWORTHY  Evil  Eye  vi.  186  note.  The  belief 
that  Moses  had  actual  solid  horns  must  have  been  fimily 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hid.  197  From  Tahiti  was 
exhibited  an  idol,  with  two  large  horns  on  its  head  carved  in 
wood. 

f  7.  Cuckolds  were  fancifully  said  to  wear  horns 
on  the  biow.  To  give  horns  to,  to  graft,  plant 
horns  on  :  to  cuckold.  Obs. 

[The  origin  of  this,  which  appears  in  so  many  European 
langs.,  and,  seemingly,  even  in  late  Gr.  in  phrase  ae^u-a 
Trottiv  TIJ  i  (Artemidorus,  Oneirocritica  II.  121  is  referred  by 
Dunger  (Germania  XXIX.  59;  to  the  practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  planting  or  engrafting  the  spurs  of  a  castrated 
cock  on  the  root  of  the  excised  comb,  where  they  grew  and 
became  horns,  sometimes  of  several  inches  long.  He  shows 
that  Ger.  hahnreh  or  hahnrei  '  cuckold ',  originally  meant 
'  capon '.] 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  11.  xxiii.  tBodt.  MS.)  If.  128  i  A 
certeyn  knyht  Giges  callid  . .  To  speke  pleyn  inglissh  made 
hym  a  cokold.  Alas  I  was  nat  auysid  weel  beforne  On- 
cunnyngli  to  speke  such  language ;  I  sholde  ha  said  how 
that  he  hadde  an  horn . .  As  in  sum  land  Cornodo  men  them 
call.  1:1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Vodsley  I.  180  My 
mother  was  a  lady  of  the  stews'  blood  born,  And  . .  my 
father  ware  an  horn,  e  1537  Thersites  Ibid.  412.  1594 
GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  (1598)  H  ii  a,  Nay,  sir,  he 
was  a  cuckoldly  diuell,  for  hee  had  homes  on  his  head.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Aito  Ii.  1.28.  1600  —  A.  Y.L.  iv.  ii.  18.  1606  — 
Ant.  KI  Cl.  i.  ii.  4  Oh  that  I  knewe  this  Husband,  which  you 
say,  must  change  his  Homes  with  Garlands.  1700  DRYDEN 
Epil.  25  Mar.  10  London  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.  1718  YOUNG  Love 
Fame  i.  70  And  the  brib'd  cuckold  . .  glories  in  his  gilded 
horn,  a  1796  BURNS  Coffer  a'  Cuddie  iii,  On  ilka  brow 
she's  planted  a  horn.  i8»  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxvi,  O  what 
a  generous  creature  is  your  true  London  husband  !  Homs 
hath  he,  but.. he  goreth  not. 

f  b.  To  make  horns  at  [F.  fairs  les  cornes  a,  It. 
far  le  corna  a]  :  to  hold  the  fist  with  two  fingers 
extended  like  a  pair  of  horns,  as  an  insulting  gesture. 
[Cf.  <riS30  Crt.  Love  1390  This  folissh  dove  will  give  us 
all  an  horn  !J  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  North-w.  Ho  i. 
D.'sWks.  1873  III.9  I^a  man  be  deuorst.  .whether  may  he 
haue  an  action  or  no,  gainst  those  that  make  horns  at  him? 
1627  DRAVTON  Agincourt  etc.  174  Some  made  mouthes  at 
him  others  as  in  scorne  With  their  forkt  fingers  poynted 
him  the  home.  165*  PEYTON  Catastr.  Stuarts  ti73'>  3° 
Denmark  was  so  disquised,  as  he  would  have  lain  with  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  making  Horns  in  Derision  at  her 
Husband  the  High  Admiral  of  England. 

8.   In  Biblical  and  derived  uses :  An  emblem  of 

I    power  and  might ;  a  means  of  defence  or  resistance  ; 

hence  horn  of  salvation  (t  health)  is  used  of  God 

or  Christ.     To  lift  up  the  horn  :  to  exalt  oneself ; 

to  offer  resistance,  '  show  fight '. 

[Representing  well-known  uses  of  Heb.  pi?  frreit  horn, 
found  also  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the  Semitic  langs.  gener- 
ally. Through  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  also  in  late  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  and  so  in  the  mod.  langs.  :  cf.  F.  truer  les  cornes. 
(Some  would  explain  it  from  sense  15.  J 

rBas  I'esf  Psalter  Ixxiv.  [Ixxv.]  5  NyllaS  uphebban 
horn,  a  1300  /•:.  I-  •  Psalter  xvii.  3  Mi  schelder,  and  of  mm 
hele  home  Ibid.  Ixxiv.  11  Alle  homes  of  sinful  breke  sal 


..  . 

luation.     1613  PURCHAS  PUgrimagt  11614)  632 


•y  pinioned  down  his  horns.. to  the  ground. 

b     To  draw  in    \  shrink,  pluck,  full  t"\  one-. 


OI  .  . 

birth-place,  proud  fexalt  their  horn.  1844  E.  KOBINSON  tr. 
Geseniuf  Heb.  Lex.  954  s.v.  pp.  Metaph.  hem  is  put  as 
the  symbol  of  strength,  might,  power,  the  image  being 
drawn  from  the  bull  and  other  animals  which  push  with  their 
horns.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  Pastan  Care-.f  xlm,  Pride, 
when  it  has  lowered  its  horn  as  it  skirled  by  ruin,  now  raise-. 
it  again  as  it  touches  success. 

II.  As  a  substance,  or  an  article  made  of  it. 
9.  The  substance  of  which  the  horns  of  animaK 
consist,  as  a  material  for  manufacturing  purposes 
or  the  like.     Gate  of  horn  :  see  GATE  sb.^  5. 
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1545  ASCHAM  TV.1  135  Many  conntryes  bothe 

of  olde  tynv_  *•  heades  of  borne.    1575  LAXEHAM 

Let.  (1871)  39  Horn  . .  a  substauns  . .  nether  so  churlish  in 
weight  az  iz  mettall  ..  nor roough  to  the  lips,  az  wood  ir. 
XS77  HARRISON  fci> gland  ir.  xii.  11877'  *•  236  Tbe  Saxons. . 
did  make  panels  of  home  in  steed  of  glasse.  1599  SHAKS. 
I  Ada  \.  iv.  126  There  is  no  staff  more  reuerend  than 
-  :pt  with  horn.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  i.  n.  v, 
A  lamp  arm'd  with  pellucid  horn.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  120 
Neatly  secur'd  from  being  soil'd  or  torn  Beneath  a  pane  of 
thin  translucent  horn  -  -  "Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a 
single  page.  1843  J.  A.  SMITH  Product.  Farming  (ed.  2) 
133  Horn  is  a  still  more  powerful  manure  than  bone, — that 
is  to  say,  itcontainsa  greater  proportion  of  organized  animal 
matter. 

10.  A  structure  of  the  nature  of  horn  ;  the  hard- 
ened and  thickened  epidermis  or  cuticle  of  which 
hoofs,  nails,  corns,  the  callosities  on  the  camel's 
legs,  etc.  consist,    (f  Formerly  also  =  hoof.) 

c  1410  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  815  [A  stallion]  With  holgh 
horn  high  yshood.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  164  b/2  He 
knelyd  so  oft  in  prayers  that  his  knees  were  as  harde  as  the 
home  of  a  camel.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  / ',  in.  vii.  17  The 
basest  borne  of  his  hoofe,  is  more  Musicall  than  the  Pipe  of 
Hermes.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  287  Of  the 
horns  or  hard  knobs  growing  under  the  Sadie  side.  1763 
WESLEY  Air/.  Philos.  (1784)  1. 1.  iii.  §  5.  159  From  three  years 
old,  [she)  h.id  Horns  growing;  on  various  parts  of  her  body 
.  .they  are  fastened  to  the  skin  like  warts  ..  but  toward  the 
end  are  much  harder.  1764  CHOKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  (V  Sc. 
s.v.  Tanning,  When  the  skin  has  not  been  kept  long  enough 
in  the  lime,  or  in  the  tan-pit,  upon  cutting  it  in  the  middle 
there  appears  a  whitish  streak,  called  the  horn  or  crudity 
of  the  skin.  1808-18  JAMIKSON,  Horn,  an  excrescence  on 
the  foot,  a  corn.  1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  III.  n.  446  The 
straw  in  wet  weather  softens  the  horns  of  sheep's  feet. 

11.  An  article  manufactured  of  horn  ;  the  side  of 
a  lantern  ;  a  thimble,  esp.  one  used  by  cutpurses  to 
catch  the  edge  of  the  knife  in  cutting  the  purse- 
strings  ;  a  horn  spoon  or  scoop,  a  SHOE-HORN. 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  ///,  c.  12  §  2  That  no  merchaunt 
Straungier . .  brynge  into  this  Realme  lantern  homes,  c  1560 
PRESTON  Cambyses  in  Hazl.  Dodsiey  IV.  235  A  horn  on 
your  thumb,  A  quick  eye,  a  sharp  knife,  at  hand  a  re- 
ceiver. iS73-8o  BARET  Ah.  H  637  A  shooing  home,  comu 
calcearium.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  86  To 
make  hafts  for  knives,  or  else  horns  for  Spectacles.  1683 
WILDING  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  258  For  a  home  in  my 
Lanterne.  .00  oo  02.  1810  CRABSSJwnfiyjfcxnu,  How  she, 
all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  morn  Her  needle  pointed  at  the 
guarding  horn.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^  Horn,  a  spoon  or 
scoop  of  horn,  in  which  washings  are  tested  in  prospecting. 

III.  The  hollow  horn  of  an  animal  (without 
the  core)  used  as  a  vessel  or  a  musical  instrument, 
with  senses  thence  developed. 

12.  A  vessel  formed  from  the  horn  of  a  cow  or 
other  beast,  or  in  later  times  shaped  after  this,  for    | 
holding  liquid  (as  drink,  oil,  or  ink),  powder,  etc. ;    ! 
a  drinking-horn  ;  a  powder-flask  ;  also,  a  similarly    i 
shaped  vessel  for  cupping.      Hence  a  hornful ;  a    ' 
draught  of  ale  or  other  liquor. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  II.  126  Sete  horn  on  tei  openan  scear-  j 
pan.  1073  Charter  in  Dipl.  Angl.  JEvi  Sax.  (Th.)  428,  n 
gebonede  hnaeppas,  and  mi.  hornas.  a  1300  Cursor  AT. 
7345  t>ou  fill  \>\  horn  Wit  oile,  and  weind  be  forth,  a  1300 
A".  Horn  1153  Heo  fulde  hire  horn  wi|>  wyn,  And  dronk  to 
}re  pilegrym.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xvi.  13.  1398  TREVISA 
Barth.  Df  P.  R.  vii.  xxi.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Men  shall  . .  souke 
it  oute  ober  drawe  it  oute  wib  an  home  ober  a  copping 
cuppe.  1583  HOLLYBAND  Cawf>0  di  Fior  333  Give  me  a 
penne^and  ink-home.  1587  MASCALL  Govt.  Cattle  (1627)  it 
Giue  it  the  beast  in  the  morning  with  a  borne.  1634  T. 
JOHNSON  Parey's  Ckirurg.  xii.  iv.  (1678)  295  Ther  shall 
you  apply  Cupping-glasses,  or  Horns.  1682  WOOD  Life 
31  May,  He  went  to  Queen's  College  ..  and  had  a  home 
of  beere.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iv,  I  took  out.  .a  horn  of 
powder.  1804  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Ld.  Mayor 
Wks.  1812  V.  206  My  horn's  last  drop  of  ink  To  raise  her 
glory,  lo,  I'll  shed  it.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xviii.  190 
Take  another  horn  of  ale.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Ritnic  MOH, 
I.  323  The  Runic  Horn,  so  rich  and  rare,  so  barbarically 
magnificent,  altogether  unique,  a  splendid  and  mystic  relic. 
b.  Horn  of  plenty  or  0£wju&fV&""CORH1700FXA. 

c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXIII.  iii,  They  see  Their 
borne  of  plenty  freshly  flowing  still.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen. IT, 
i.  ii.  52  He  hath  the  home  of  Abundance.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  ff  Card.  193  Holding  in  his  Left  Hand  a  Reed,  and 
in  his  Ri^ht  a  Horn  of  Plenty.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  (,'/. 
Exhib.  826  Wood-carving,  consisting  of  . .  flowers  and  two 
horns  of  plenty.  1886  BESANT  Ckildr.  Gibeon  n.  xxviii, 
Nature,  very  oddly,  when  the  Horn  of  Plenty  is  quite 
empty,  always  fills  it  with  babies. 

C.  Horn  of  Plenty  grass:  see  quot. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  333/1  Cornucopia  cucitllata,  the  Horn 
of  Plenty  grass,  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  . .  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens  amongst  curious  annuals. 

13.  A  wind  instrument  more  or  less  resembling 
a  horn  in  shape,  and  originally  formed  of  the  horn  of 
some  beast,  now  made  of  brass  or  other  material. 
Also  with  qualifying  words,  as  bugle  horn,  hunting- 
horn,  post-horn,  tin  horn,  valve  hortt,  etc. 

c8as  Vesf>.  Psalter  Uxx.  4  [Ixxxi.  3]  SingaTS  in  fruman 
mon5es  home,  a  1000  Laws  of  Wikiraed  c.  28  (Schmid) 
He  bonne  nawSer  ne  hryme  ne  he  horn  ne  blawe.  <  1205 
LAY.  25787  Hafe  mine  godne  horn  ..  and  blawe  bine  mid 
maine.  01300  Cursor  M.  15011  Wit  harp  and  pipe,  and 
horn  and  trump,  c  1400  Sovvdone  Bab.  2520  Thai,  .blewen 
homes  of  bra?;,  c  1430  Anturs  of  Arth.  xxxiv.  {Thornton 
MS.  ,  We  hunte  at  the  herdis  with  hundes  and  with  home. 
1506  SHAKS.  Me>\  k.  I '.  \.  i.  47  Ther's  a  Post  come  from  my 
Master,  with  his  home  full  of  good  newes.  16x7  MORVSON 
I  tin,  m.  267  The  Vrij  blow  a  home  of  a  wild  Hart  ..  but 
those  of  Lucerna  use  a  borne  of  brasse.  1735  SOMFRVILI.R 


Chase  n.  1 86  The  clanging  Horns  swell  their  sweet-winding 
Notes.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Cdolfho  iii,  The 
hunter's  horn  hung  from  his  belt. 

b.  To  wind  the  horn,  to  blow  a  blast  on  the 
horn,  to  sound  the  horn ;  alsoyf^.  of  insects  making 
a  piping  or  humming  sound. 

1611  HEVWOOD  Gold.  Age  u.  Wks.  1874  III.  32  (Stage 
directions)  Homes  winded  . .  Winde  homes.  1617  MORVSON 
Itin.  i.  7  Neither  may  the  Citizens . .  winde  a  Home  in  their 
night  watches.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  28  What  time  the 
grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn.  1746  COLLINS  Odes,  To 
Evening  iii.  Or  where  the  beetle  winds  His  small  but  sullen 
horn.  1783-94  BLAKE  Songs  Innoc.t  School-Boy  3  The 
distant  huntsman  winds  his  horn.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
I.  xvii,  But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 

c.  (More  fully  French  horn)  An  orchestral  wind 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  class,  developed  from 
the  hunting-horn,  and  consisting  of  a  continuous 
tube  some  1 7  feet  in  length,  curved  for  convenience 
in  holding,  and  having  a  wide  bell  and  a  conoidal 
mouthpiece. 

174*  POPE  Dune.  iv.  278  The  voice  was  drown'd  By  the 
French  horn,  or  by  the  op'ning  hound.  1753  Scots  Mag. 
Sept.  427/1  A  band  of  French  horns.  1856  MRS.  C.  CLARKE 
tr.  Berlioz'  Instrument.  129  All  horns  with  the  exception  of 
the  horn  in  C,  are  transposing  instruments.  1879  W.  H. 
STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  748/1  The  hunting  horn 
finally  adopted  differs  from  the  orchestral  horn  in  consisting 
of  an  unbroken  spiral  of  three  turns,  sufficiently  large  to  be 
worn  obliquely  round  the  body,  resting  on  one  shoulder  and 
passing  under  the  opposite  arm.  Ibid.  748/2  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Horn  into  the  orchestra  is  attributed  to  Gossec. 

d.  English  horn  \  Fr.  cor  anglais},  a  wind  instru- 
ment of  the  oboe  kind  :  see  quots. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  292/2  The  English  Horn,  or  Corno 
Inglese,  is  a  deeper-toned  oboe,  but  of  rather  larger  dimen- 
sions, somewhat  bent,  the  lower  end  very  open.  1879  W,  H. 
STONE  in  Grove  Diet,  Mns.  I.  488/2  English  horn,  the  tenor 
oboe  in  F,  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  oboe  and  the 
bassoon. 

e.  An  8-foot  reed-stop  on  an  organ. 

1723-4  Specif.  Organ  St.  Dionis  Betckchnrch  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  II.  596  Great  Organ. .10.  Trumpet,  n.  French 
Horn  to  tenor  D.  ['  It  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
organ  to  contain  a  "French  Horn'1  stop.']  1834  Specif. 
Organ  York  Minster  Ibid.  600  Swell  Organ..  42.  Horn. 
43.  Trumpet. 

14.  The  wind  instrument  as  used  in   forms  of 
legal  process  ;  e.  g.  in  the  Scotch  ceremony  of  pro- 
claiming an  outlaw,  when  three  blasts  were  blown 
on  a  horn  by  the  king's  messenger ;  hence  to  put 

denounce)  to  the  horn,  to  proclaim  au  outlaw,  to 
outlaw  ;  *f  to  be  at  the  horn,  to  be  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  proclaimed  an  outlaw. 

1397  Sc.  Acts  Rob.  Ill  (1844)  I.  574/1  [red]  Qwhasa  cumys 
nocht  within  be  said  terme  sal  beat  be  kyngis  home  and  }>air 
landis  and  gudis  eschete.  1439  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /,  c.  n  (1814) 
1 1.  22  'i  Ilk  officiar  of  J>e  kingis  as  mare  or  kingis  seriande . . 
sal  nocht  pass  in  be  cuntrena  jie  baroun  seriande  in  J>e  barony 
but  a  home  and  bis  wande.  1536  BELLENDEN  Crow.  Scot.  xii. 
vi.  (Jam.),  Makbeth..syneconfiscat  Makduffis  guddis,  Si  put 
him  to  the  horn.  1567  Gitde  <$•  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.I  76  For  }e 
war  all  at  Goddis  home.  1609  SKENF  Reg.  Maj.  iv.  xxiii. 
§  2  (Jam.)  Gif  ane  man  findes  ane  theif  with  the  fang  ..  in- 
continent he  sould  raise  the  blast  of  ane  home  vpon  him  ; 
and  gif  he  hes  not  ane  home,  he  sould  raise  the  shout  with 
his  mouth  ;  and  cry  lowdly  that  his  neighbours  may  heare. 
r  1610  SIR  J.  MELVIL  Mem.  (yss)  397  Such  as  were  de- 
nounced to  the  Horn,  a  1765  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  n. 
v.  §  56  (1773!  236  The  messenger  must,  .read  the  letters,  also 
with  an  audible  voice,  and  afterwards  blow  three  blasts  with 
an  horn  ;  by  which  the  debtor  is  understood  to  be  proclaimed 
rebel  to  the  King.. .  Hence  the  letters  of  diligence  are  called 
letters  of  horning,  and  the  debtor  is  said  to  be  denounced 
at  the  horn.  i895CROCKF.rr  Men  of  Moss  Hags  121  Both  of 
us  were  put  to  the  horn  and  declared  outlaw. 

t  b.   =  HORNING  sb.  4.  Obs.  rare. 

1491  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  205  (Jam.)  The  lordis  prolong!*  the 
execucloun  of  the  home  in  the  meyntime.  01670  SMUttMG 
Troub.  Chas.  I  (1829)  31  He  compears  before  the  coum.il, 
and  upon  his  compearance  he  is  released  from  the  horn. 

IV.  A  horn-shaped  or  horn-like  projection  ;  one 
of  two  or  more  such  ;  a  corner,  an  angle. 

15.  A  horn-like  appendage  or  ornament  worn  on 
the  head.    (Cf.  sense  6.) 

Actual  horns  or  antlers  of  beasts  have  been  and  are  some- 
times worn  by  savages ;  horns  of  metal  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  worn  by  women  in  some  eastern  countries;  the 
name  was  also  given  to  part  or  the  whole  of  head-dresses 
worn  in  England,  and  to  forms  in  which  the  hair  was  done 
up  in  the  i4th  and  isth  c. 

1340  Ayenb.  176  po  bet  makej>  zuo  greate  homes  of  hare 
here  of?er  of  obren  bet  hi  sembleb  wel  fole  wyfmen.  a  1450 
Knt.  de  la.  Tour  nS68'  62  Ladyes  and  gentilwomen,  that 
were  mervelously  arraied  . .  and  hadde  highe  homes.  1605 
CAM  DEN  Rent.  (18701  214  yueen  Anne,  wife  to  King  Richard 
the  second . .brought  in  high  head  attire  piked  with  horns. 
1613  PCRCHAS  rilgriniage  (1614)  536  About  her  fore-head 
a  haire-lace  with  two  horns.  ..  The  horned  Beldame  still 
muttereth  certaine  wordes.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  m.  169 
A  hoyke  or  vaile  which  . .  hath  a  kinde  of  home  rising  over 
the  forehead.  Ibid.  172  Women  of  Venice  . .  raise  up  their 
hair  on  the  forehead  in  two  knotted  homes.  1859  THOMSON 
Land  Sf  Bk.  \.  vi.  (1872)  74  The  princesses  of  Lebanon  nncl 
Hermon  sported  gold  horns,  decked  with  jewels,  1864 
Kitto'sCycl.  />#/./.  i/.s.v.,  The  women  among  the  Drv. 
Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their  heads  silver  horns  of  native 
make  which  are  the  distinguishing  badge  of  wifehood. 

16.  A  projection,  like  a  horn,  at  each  corner  of 
the  altar  in  the  Jewish  temple  ;    one  of  the  two 
outer  corners  of  the  altar  in  some  churches. 

r  looo  Aes.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  cxv!i[i).  27  O5  horn  wibedes 
\Thorpt  o5  wivbede-%.  .horn:v;].  ,i  1300  E.  E.  I'salter  ibid. 


Settes  miri  daie  in  thlcknesse,  Unto  horn  J>at  of  wevcii 
1382  WVCI.IF  i  Kings  i.  51  Adonyas  dredynge  kyng  Salomon, 
holdith  the  horn  of  the  auter.  1611  IJIBI.K  /•..iviz'.  xxvii.  2 
Thou  shall  make  an  Altar  of  Shitiim  wood.  .And  thou  shah 
make  the  homes  of  it  vpon  the  foure  corners  thereof.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  1.49  Delinquency,  a  garrison  quali- 
fication, first  clings  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  1877  J.  D. 
CHAMBERS  Div.  Worship  196  At  the  right  horn  of  the  Altar. 

17.  Each  of  the  pointed  extremities  of  the  moon 
as  she  appears  in  her  first  and  last  quarters  (or  of 
Mercury  or  Venus  in  a  similar  phase")  ;  each  end 
of  a  crescent  ;  n  cusp. 

a  IOOQ  Riddles  xxx.  (Gr.\  Ic  wiht  ^eseah  ..  hornum  bi. 
tweonum  hu3e  Izdan.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5340  The  shadowe 
maketh  her  bemis  merke,  And  hir  homes  to  shewe  derke. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  5  The  Idol  Isis,  bearing  two  homes 
of  the  Moone.  _  Ibid.  27  This  City  is  of  the  forme  of  an  half 
Moone . .  and . .  imbraceih  betweene  the  two  homes  the  lesser 
City.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  433  From  the  homes  Of 
Turkish  Crescent.  1726-46  THU.MSOX  H'inter  125  The 
moon  Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns.  1813 
SCOTT  Trit'mt.  in.  xi,  Till  ..  The  moon  renew'd  her  silver 
horn.  1816  PLAVKAIR  .\'af.  Phil.  II.  179  Certain  periodical 
inequalities,  observed  in  the  Horns  of  the  disk  [of  Mercury], 
seem  to  indicate  a  revolution  on  an  axis.  1869  HUXLEY  Phy- 
siol.  xi.  286  This  grey  substance  [of  the  spinal  cord]  is  so 
disposed  that.,  it  looks  something  like  a  crescent.  ..The 
two  ends  of  the  crescent  are  called  its  horns  or  cornua. 
b.  Each  tip  or  end  of  a  bow. 

1611  COTGR.  s.v  Cornefte,  Les  cornet tes  d'un  arc,  the 
homes,  or  hornie  tips  of  a  long  Bow.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg. 
Georg,  i.  524  At  either  Horn  the  Rainbow  drinks  the  Flood. 
—  j'Eneid  ix.  854  He  drew,  And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of 
the  tough  yew.  1771  COOK  \st  I'oy.  \.  vii,  The  island  was 
shaped  exactly  like  a  bow  . .  The  horns,  or  extremities 
of  the  bow,  were  two  large  tufts  of  cocoa-nut-trees.  1879 
E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  34  Drew  the  twisted  string  Till  the 
horns  kissed. 

18.  Each  of  the  two  wings  of  an  army;   =L. 
comu, 

1533  BELLENUEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  457  The  left  home  of 
Romanis  . .  fled  to  the  brayis  of  Tiber.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warrcs  in.  ii.  70  Seruing  for  homes  or  wings  vnto 
the  battell.  1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  Mnchiavcrs  Disc.  Liyy\\. 
520  Quintius  seeing  one  of  the  homes  of  his  Army  beginning 
to  fayle.  1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  ll'ales  I.  106  [I]  perceived 
the  two  herns,  or  wings,  of  the  troop,  making . .  to  outflank, 
and  then  enclose  us. 

19.  Each  of  two  (or  more)  lateral  projections, 
arms,  or  branches. 

a.  The  two  arms  of  a  cross  (late  L.  comva  cruets),  b. 
The  two  projecting  divisions  of  the  uterus  (cornua  uteri). 
C.  The  branches  of  a  river  or  estuary,  the  narrow  arms  of  a 
bay  (L.  cornua}. 

ft.  13.  -  Miner  Poems  fr.  I  'crnon  J/.S\  x.\iii.  621  In  crucis 
cornihus  a  iitdeis  tentum  . .  pat  on  $>e  homes  of  J>e  Croys 
lewes  helden  wib*outen  les.  1814  CARY  DanU",  Paradise 
xvni.  30  On  the  horns  . .  of  the  cross.  b.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Gitillfmeait's  Fr.  Chintrg.  Q  b/2  The  Testicles  or  Homes  of 
the  Wombe.  1889  J.M.Ui-scAS  Led.  Z?w./r<w/.viu.(ed.4)43 
The  foetus  developed  in  a  uterine  horn.  C.  1697  DRVDEN 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  400  With  sev'n-fold  Horns  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  the  Skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful  Isle.  1840  E. 
FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889!  I.  61, 1  remember  a  ravine  on  the 
horn  of  the  bay  opposite  the  town  where  the  sea  rushes  up. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  1. 1.  50  Within  the  long  horns  of 
a  sandy  bay. 

20.  //.    a.  The  awns  of  barley,   dial.     b.  Jig. 
Rigid  branches  of  leafless  trees. 

a.  a  1825  FORBV  I'oc.E.Anglia,  Horns,  the  awns  of  barley. 
1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  386  A  barley  aveller.. for. . 
rubbing  the  horns  or  avels  off  barley.  1893  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  Dec.  696  The  Himalayan  barley  which  has  three  short 
horns  to  the  flowering  glume.  b.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  cvii,  The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs  Its  leafless 
ribs  and  iron  horns. 

21.  A  pointed  or  tapering  projection. 

a.  The  beak  of  an  ancient  galley  (obs.)  •  of  an  anvil ;  the 
end  of  an  ancient  roll  of  bread  :  cf.  Ger.  horn.  It.  cornuto 
4  a  kind  of  loafes  or  simnell  bread  cornered',  b.  Name  of 
the  projections  or  crutches  on  a  side-saddle,  which  support 
or  are  grasped  between  the  rider's  knees;  also  the  high 
pommel  of  a  Spanish  or  half-Spanish  saddle.  O.  A  piece 
<-f  L:ui  projecting  into  the  sea,  etc.  ;  a  promontory,  d.  A 
mountain  peak  isomeiimes  Jig.t  sometimes  —  Swiss-Ger. 
horn}.  e.  A  part  of  a  plant  shaped  like  a  horn,  beak,  or 
spur.  f.  The  minute  apex  of  a  Hebrew  letter,  as  at  the 
top  of  O  or  i. 

a.  c  1205  LAY.  4538  Scip  a:rne  to  }en  scip  . .  horn  a-^en 
home,  c  1300  Ilart-lok  779  For  horn  he  brouthe  fele  si^e 
\Vastels,  simenels  with  }>e  horn.  1826  SCOTT  Diary  10  Fel>. 
in  Lockkart,  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  able  at 
times  to  lift  a  smith's  anvil  with  on>-  hand,  by  what  is  called 
the  'horn'.  C.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  ijg  Media 

..casting  forth  a  crooked  and  winding  home  as  it  were 
toward  the  West,  seemeth  to  enclose  within  that  compasse 
both  the  srii<!  realmes.  1612  UKAYTON  Poly-oib.  i.  505  The 
conquering  Brute,  on  Corineus  braue  This  home  of  land 
(Cornwall]  bestow'd.  1865  Athi-nxnnt  No.  1947.225/1  The 
extreme  western  horn  of  Brittany.  d.  1810  KKATS  Hyper. 
n.  12  Rocks  that ..  Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous 
1846  MISM  COSTELLO  Tour  to  $  fr.  1'enict  389 
Strange-pointed  rocks,  piercing  the  skies,  the  horns  of  the 
dolomite  mountains.  1861  SYMOSDS  in  Biog.  (1895)  I.  156 
The  Bernese  Alps  . .  and  their  snow-tapped  horns.  1886 
Pall  MallC. i,  Sept.  5/1  The  hit;liust  point  of  the  CuchuIlilU 
is  Scuir  Dearg,  the  '  Red  Penk  '.  :i  square-shaped  mountain, 
topped  with  a  strange-looking  horn  of  rouk.  e.  1776 
WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  <i7y6)  II.  434  Capsule  when  ripe 
lengthened  Out  into  a  straight  h-rn.  1804  in  Charl.  Smith 
'i.  I.  40  The  woodbine's  honied  horn.  1819  Panto~ 
logia,  Horn  ur  Spur  in  Hot  any  . .  The  hinder  hollow  part  of 
the  nectary  in  some  flower*,  extended  in  a  conical  form  :  as 
in  Orchis,  Larkspur,  etc.  f.  1879  FARKAR  St.  Paul  ix. 
(1883)  103  They  remembered  what  He  had  said  about  the 
permanence  of  every  yod  and  horn  of  a  letter  in  the  Law. 

22.  Arch,  y  In  OK.  a   pinnacle  or  gable  {obs.}\ 


HORN. 

eacli  of  the  Ionic  volutes    likened  to  rain's  horns  ; 
the  projections  of  an  abacus,  etc. :  see  quots. 

t- 1000  /-'ifiHi'sbtirf  4  (Gr.)  Ne  t>isse  heallehornas*  ne  byrnaiV 
1847  CRAIG,  Horn,  . .  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Ionic 
volute.  1852-61  Arcltit.  /'»/>/.  Sr>c.  Diet.  s.v.,  In  general 
the  word  Hern  ;Fi'.  isi-tu^  is  employed  to  express  each  of 
the  four  projecting  portions  of  any  abacus  which  has  its 
fa<  es  curved  on  a  plan.  . .  The  terms  horn  or  side-arm  arc 
also  applied  to  the  portions  which  project  beyond  the  rest  of 
a  piece  of  framed  work,  as  in  the  head  of  a  solid  door-frame. 

23.  \ant.  See  quots.   (In  quot.  1887  tr.  L.  iorinia 
the  ends  of  the  sail-yards :  cf.  ANTENNA.) 

1794  AVj,'C";A"  <v  .^cantanship  I.  167  Hortis,  the  jaws,  or 
semi  circular  ends  of  booms  and  gaffs.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Wortt-l'k.,  Horn,  the  arm  of  a  cleat  or  kevel.  Horns,  the 
points  of  the  jaws  of  the  booms.  Also  the  outer  ends  of  the 
cross-trees.  Ihn-ns  of  the  R-uddtr^  Rudder-horns.  Horns 
of  the  (ilU-r,  the  pins  at  the  extremity.  i88z  NARKS  Sra- 
iittiiishi/1  icd.  6)  76  The  foremost  horn  of  the  topmast  trestle- 
tree.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEiu'id\\i.  548  Windward  pointing 
the  horns  of  the  sail-clothed  yards  of  the  fleet. 

24.  Fortif.   =  lIoKNwoitK. 

1709  Ll'nkRLi.  />'>-/<•/  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  497  One  of  our 
bombs  fell  into  a  magazine  in  the  horn,  blew  it  up,  and 
ruin'd  great  part  of  the  wall. 

25.  In  various  other  technical  applications. 

1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  Havrez  II  'in<ii>i£  Mat/i.  60  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  rope  might  slip  down  between  its  own 
coil  and  the  horns  of  the  rope  rolls.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet, 
Meek.,  Horn .  .  8.  (Milling)  One  of  the  points  of  a  driver,  on 
the  summit  of  a  millstone  spindle  .  .  which  project  into  the 
coffins  of  the  runner  to  convey  the  motion  of  the  spindle 
thereto.  9.  One  of  the  prongs  or  crutches  of  an  elevating 
screw  or  jack.  10.  A  curved  projection  on  the  forepart  of  a 
plane.  1884  //>/./.  Suppl.,  Horn  (K,tilw,ty  c/..S'.>,One  of  the 
projecting  parts  of  a  pedestal,  between  which  the  journal- 
boxes  work  —  Horn-block. 

V.  26.  Each  of  the  alternatives  of  a  dilemma  (in 
Scholastic  Lat.  argumenttun  cornututii),  on  which 
one  is  figured  as  liable  to  be  caught  or  impaled. 

1548  UDAI.L  ETOSIH.  Par.  Luke  xx.  158  [verses  3-7]  Thys 
forked  questyon  ;  which  the  sophisters  call  an  horned  ques- 
tion, because  that  to  whether  of  both  partyes  a  bodye  shall 
make  a  direct  aunswere,  he  shall  renneon  the  sharpe  poyncte 
of  the  home.  1647  COWLKY  Mistr..  Agst.  flupn  i,  And  both 
the  Horns  of  Fates  Dilemma  wound.  1668  H.  MORE  Div. 
Dial.  i.  xviii.  (1713'  38  This  seems  a  smart  Dilemma  at  first 
. .  yet  I  think  neither  Horn  is  strong  enough  to  push  us  off 
from  our  belief  of  the  Existence  of  a  God.  1755  YOUNG 
Centaur  v.  183  That  horn  of  the  alternative  wounds  more 
than  the  former.  1853  W.  JI:KHAN  Aittobiog.  III.  x.  137 
[He]  placed  the  King  in  a  dilemma,  from  the  horn  of  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  1887  FOWLEK  Deduct.  Logic 
v.  121  In  disputation,  the  adversary  who  is  refuted  by  a 
dilemma  is  said  to  be  '  fixed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma'. 

VI.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

27.  a.  Simple  attrib.  =  of  a  horn  or  horns,  as /w« 
colour,  measurement,  shavings. 

1631  R  JONSON  Magir.  Lady  v.  i,  They  burnt  old  shoes, 
goose-feathers,  assafcetida,  A  few  horn-shavings.  .And  shee 
is  well  again.  1828  STAKK  Eleiit.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  54  Shell . . 
yellowish  horn  colour.  1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  II.  70 
Horn  shavings,  from  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
them,  are  a  powerful  manure.  1896  Daily  AVtus  13  Nov. 
6/6  Records  of  hum  measurements. 

b.  objective  and  obj.  yen.,  as  horn-beam; 
-blower,  -blowing,  -player,  c.  similative,  as  hoi  n- 
shaped  adj.  d.  instrumental  and  locative,  as 
horn-bind  vl>.,  horn-crested,  -pushing,  -yoked  adjs. 

1483  Cti'k.Angl.  183/2  An  Home  berer,  coniigcr.  1679 
Prot.  Conformist  3  How  they  have  *horn-bound  for  several 
years  past  the  Bavarian  Uuke.  cjz$  Corpus  Gloss.  454 
Cereacus,  *  horn  blauuere.  1483  Cath.  A  'igl.  188/2  An 
Home  blawer,  carnicen.  1830  GKX.  P.  THOMPSON  Exfrc. 
(1842)  1. 314  The  horn-blowers  of  arbitrary  power  in  England. 
1870  Echo  23  Nov.,  Vague — not  to  say  unsatisfactory  pi< •< «  * 
of  *lu)nit)lowiir4.  1848  C.  C.  Ci.n  I-OKD  Aristopk.,  Frogs  9 
*Horn-crested  Pan.  1879  W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mas,  I.  75^  i  Rossini,  the  son  uf  a  horn-player.  1776 
WITHKKINI.  />V/A  /Y**«/s<i7g6)  II.  495  Aguilegin.  .nectaries 
5,  'horn-shaped.  1852-61  Arehit.  Publ.  Soe.  Diet,  s.v.,  The 
horn-shaped  leaf  so  often  seen  in  Knglish  mediaeval  work. 

28.  attrib.  parsing  into  adj.     Made  of  horn,  as 
horn  bow,  cup,  lantern,  ring,  spoon,  ware  ;  formed 
naturally  of  horn,   as  horn  foot,  sheath.     Hence 
paiasynthetic  combs.,  as  horn-footed ',  -j//d'<z///££/adjs. 

£•1440  York  iilyst.  xvi.  124  An  home  spone.  1373 LANEHAM 
Let.  (1871)  40  Wear  it  not  in  deede  that  hornz  bee  so  plentie, 
hornware  I  beleeue  woold  bee  more  set  by  than  it  iz.  1611 
SHAKS.  H  'int. '!'.  iv.  iv.6n  Not  a  Ribbon.  .Shooe-tye,  Bracelet, 
Home- Ring.  1611  O>  U;K.,  Cornc-pied,  hoofed,  home-footed. 
1665  DRYUEX  hut.  l'~nip.  n.  i,  The  frighted  satyrs  . .  their 
hom-feet  ply.  1698  I-'RYER  Ace.  E.  India  tt  P.  357  They 
draw  their  Bows  with  the  Thumb  armed  with  an  Horn  Ring. 
1843  IAMKS  l-'«>-is!  Days  ii.  The  horn  cup,  which  the  host 
set  down  beside  the  tankard.  1844  W.  H.  MAXWELL  .S^r/i 
<V  Adv.  .Sa'//.  i.v.  11855)  93  The  porrich.  .must  be  eaten  with 
a  horn  spoon.  1847  TENNYSON  Prine.  11.  143  Horn-handed 
breakers  of  the  glebe.  1854  O«I:N  Skcl.  ft  Teeth  in  Cin: 
Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  276  This  edentulous  and  horn-sheathed 
condition  of  the  jaws.  1877  I .  D.  CHAMBKRS  /?;':/.  Worship 
251  Horn  Chalices  were  forbidden.  1879  G.  MACDONALU 
P.  l-'aber  (1883)  201  If  it  is  a  horn  lantern  you've  got.  1885 
tr.  Helm's  Wand.  /'/.  fy  AiiiiH.  408  Horn-bows  were  used 
as  well  as  those  of  yew.  1885  TENNYSON  Tiresicis  10  Tramp 
of  the  hornfooted  horse. 

29.  Special    combs.:     t horn-back  -=  HOKN- 
PISH  ;  horn-band,  a  band  of  musicians  that  play 
horns  ;  horn-bar,  the  cross-bar  of  a  carriage,  or 
the   gearing   supporting    the    fore-spring    stays ; 
thorn   battle,  an   army  in  battle  array  having 
horns  or  wings ;  t  horn-beast,  a  horned  beast,  as 
an  ox  ;  thorn-beaten  a.,  cuckolded  ;  horn-beech 
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—  HOKNBEAM  ;  horn-bug,  a  North  American 
beetle,  /'ajsa/us  coniutus,  having  its  head  armed 
with  a  stout  curved  horn ;  horn-card,  a  trans- 
parent plate  of  horn  bearing  a  graduated  scale,  or 
the  like  (Kuight  Diet.  Alech.  1875)  ;  horn-cattle 
=  homed  cattle  :  see  CATTLE  6  ;  horn-centre,  a 
mathematical  instrument :  see  quot. ;  t  horn-cod, 
a  carob  ;  t  horn-coot  =  HOUN-UWL  ;  horn-core, 
the  central  bony  part  of  the  horn  of  quadrupeds, 
a  process  of  the  frontal  bone ;  horn-distemper, 
'  a  disease  of  cattle,  affecting  the  internal  substance 
of  the  horn'  (Craig  1847);  horn-drum  (lly- 
liraulics),  a  water-raising  wheel  divided  into 
sections  by  curved  partitions  (Knight  Diet,  Meek.); 
horn-eyed  a.,  having  a  horny  film  over  the  eye, 
dull-eyed;  f horn-face,  ?a  stupid  face,  such  as 
a  cuckold  might  have ;  t  horn-fair,  '  a  fair 
formerly  held  at  Charlton  in  Kent '  (Nares)  for 
the  sale  of  horn  goods;  used  allusively  by  lyth 
and  iSth  c.  writers  with  reference  to  cuckoldry  ; 
horn-flint,  flint  of  a  horn-like  appearance  and 
translucency ;  horn-fly,  a  dipterous  insect,  //;<•- 
matobia  serrata,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  cluster- 
ing on  the  horns  of  cattle  ;  t  horn-foot,  -feet  a. , 
having  feet  of  horn,  as  horses ;  horn-footed ; 
horn-frog,  the  horned  frog:  seelloUNED;  horn 
grass,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Ccralochloa  (Craig 
1847) ;  horn-hard  a.,  as  hard  as  horn ;  also 
advb. ;  t  horn-head,  a  horn-headed  being,  a 
cuckold;  horn-hipped  a.  (see  quot. );  horn-lead, 
a  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  chloride  of 
lead,  because  it  assumes  a  horny  appearance  on 
fusing  :  cf.  COKNEOUS  ;  horn-machine,  a  shoe- 
soling  machine,  so  called  because  the  shoe  is 
placed  on  a  horn-like  projection ;  horn-maker, 
a  maker  of  horns ;  t  one  who  '  horns  '  or  cuckolds; 
horn-man,  a  man  with  a  horn ;  horn-mercury, 
chloride  of  mercury  :  cf.  horn-lead ;  t  horn-mouth 
a.,  having  a  horn  in  the  mouth ;  t  horn-nose,  a 
rhinoceros  ;  horn-nut,  the  horned  fruit  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Trapa ;  horn-ore,  '  a  species  of 
silver  ore  of  a  pearl-grey  colour,  bordering  on 
white '  (Craig)  ;  t  horn-penny  =  HORNGELD  ; 
horn-piece,  the  skin  (of  an  ox)  with  the  horns 
attached  ;  horn-pike,  the  horn-fish  or  garfish ; 
horn-pith,  the  soft  porous  bone  which  fills  the 
cavity  of  a  hora  ;  horn-plant,  a  seaweed,  Ecklonia 
buccinalis ;  horn-pock,  -pox,  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox  or  chicken-pox ;  horn-poppy,  the 
Horned  Voppy,  Glaucium  luteiim ;  horn  por- 
phyry =  HORNSLATE  ;  horn-pout  (U.S.),  a  name 
for  some  fishes  of  the  genus  Amiurus,  esp.  A. 
ealus :  horn-press,  a  form  of  stamping-machine 
for  closing  the  side  seams  of  tin  cans  and  boxes 
(Cent.  Diet.)  ;  t  horn-putter  (tr.  Vulgate  cor- 
nnfeta),  an  animal  that  butts  or  gores  with  the 
horn  ;  horn-quicksilver,  same  as  horn-mercury  ; 
horn  -  schist  =  HOBKSLATE  ;  horn  -  shell  (see 
quot.) ;  t  horn  sickness,  humorous  for  '  jealousy 
due  to  being  cuckolded' ;  horn-snake,  (a)  the  Pine 
Snake  or  Hull  Snake,  Coluber  inelanoleucus ;  (b)  the 
Red-bellied  or  Wampum  Snake,  Farancia  abac ura 
(local  U.S.)  ;  horn-tail,  an  insect  of  the  family 
Uroceridix,  having  a  prominent  horn  on  the  abdo- 
men of  the  male ;  f  horn-thumb,  a  thumb  pro- 
tected by  a  thimble  of  horn  such  as  was  used  by 
cutpurses ;  a  pickpocket ;  horn-tip,  the  tip  of 
a  horn  ;  a  button  or  knob  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
horn  for  a  guard  or  ornament ;  horn-weed,  (a) 
same  as  nOEHWOBi;  (/>)  same  as  horn-plant; 
t  horn-wood  =  HoHN  BEAM  ;  horn-worm,  a  kind 
of  caterpillar  that  injures  the  tobacco  plant. 

1598  FI.OKIO,  Aeiculit,  a  home  fish  or  *hornebacke.  1879 
CasseU's  TeJin.  Edne.  IV.  175/1  The  "horn-bar  which 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  top  bed.  1635  BAKHII-EE  Mil. 
niscif.  Ivxv.  (1643)  207  The  "Home  Battell  may  be  for  the 
same  occasion  and  use.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  III.  iii.  51 
No  Temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  *horne-beasts. 
1651  I'I.VTON  Catastr.  llo.  Stuarts  (1731)  27  Silly  Men, 
being  "Horn-beaten.  1771  R.  WAHNEH  Plant.  WotdfmL 
114  Carpimis,  Ostrya  Vlmo  similis  . .  the  Horn,  or  Hard- 
beam  Tree,  called  in  some  places,  the  Horse-beech  or  "Horn- 
beech,  from  some  likeness  of  the  leaves  to  the  Beech.  1846 
;  i  K  cites  Fa  mi.  Eneycl.  for  '  Hornbug.  1793  M  iss 
Si'WAKD  Lett.  (i8nl  111.257  Beauties  of  "horn-cattle.  1879 
L'amlFs  Tfchn.  Kdiie.  I.  12/2  'Horn  centres,  .are  small  cir- 
cular pieces  of  horn  with  three  needle-points  fixed  in  them. 
1681  WHLLKU  Joiirn.  C.recce  vi.  446  The  "Horneod-Tree  or 
Ktratia.  1650  liAHL  MOXM.  tr.  Stnault's  Man  tec.  Guilty 
306  To  make  lodgings  for  Owles,  and  to  prepare  habitations 
for  'Horn-Coots.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Ham-coot, 
a  name  given  by  fowlers  to  the  great  Horn  owl.  1871 
NICHOLSON  Palxont.  424  In  neither  case  are  the  horns  sup- 
ported by  bony  "horn-cores.  1838  I.vi  i  ox  Alict  xi.  11,  belf- 
conreit  is  "horn-eyed.  1843  CARI.YLE  Past  «r  Pr.  n.  vll,  All 
his  (lunkeyhood,  and  horn-eyed  dimness,  a  1668  1  ' 
Mill's  the  Mast.  \Vks.  U673)  334  Dog  !  what  will  she  say 
of  thy  "horn-face?  1669  Nnvcst  A,,,,i.  Compliment*  (N.), 
When,  .cuckolds  forget  to  march  to  'Horn-far.  1730  /'.w 
J\ol'in  I.N.),  No*v  in  small  time  comes  on  Horn-fair,  \  our 
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horns  1896  A    \V.  'It  LR  Hist. 

1/orn-lJk.  I.  vii.  91  Horn  K;ur  \v;i^  hrkl  at  lt;\>t  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Henry  III,  and  was  continued  annually  until 
abolished  m  1872.  1802-311-.  ^alias's  Trar.  (1812)  II.  108 
It>  grain  can  with  difficulty  be  perceived,  and  the  whole  is 
similar  to  *horn-flint.  1708  Ki  KSI-V,  * florn-fty,  an  American 
Insect.  1857  UAILKV  J'riru.  I-'ritit-Grint'ing  15  A  compara- 
tively harmle>s  insect  in  France  l/<jcum<">  the  dreaded  horn- 
II  y  in  Aiiiriit.a.  c  1595  J.I1:  /•/;.  C-nnfl.  (1878)  u 

'I  hi-  "hornfeet  halfe-gods,  with  all  the  progeny  rural!.  1617 
HAKEWILL  Apol.  (1630)  279  Horn-foote  horses.  1807  PIKE 
^onries  A/ississ.  (1810)  n.  156  note,  I  have  seen  the  Wish- 
tonwish,  the  rattle  snake,  the  'hurn  frog  ..  and  a  land  tor- 
toise all  take  refuge  in  the  same  hole.  1768  Ross  Iletenore 
53  (Jam.)  For  now  the  lads  are  sleeping  *horn  hard.  1818 
Scon  AV.  l.aniin  \xv,  The  hearty  shake  of  Mr.  Girder's 
horn-hard  palm,  a  16*5  Fi  i  Cureu.  i,  And  Vul- 

can a  limping  horn-head,  for  Venus  his  wife  was  a  Strumpet, 
1727-41  CiiAMLUJks  Cy<.l.  s.v.,  A  IIUIM:  U  said  to  be  *Horn- 
hippcd  when  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  appeartoo 
high.  1782  KIRWAN  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXXIII.  22,  100  grs. 
of  *horn  lead,  formed  by  precipitation,  contain  72  of  lead, 
18  of  marine  acid,  and  10  of  water.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chem. 
Plulos.  397  Called  horn  lead  by  the  old  chemJNts.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  }'.  L.  iv.  i.  63  Vertue  is  no  *horne-maker :  and  my 
Rosalind  is  vertuous.  1844  Ca>n/>  Ksfugt:  1. 126  The  *horn- 
men  blew  might  and  main.  1776  WOULFE  in  Phil.  Traits. 
LXV1.  619  The  'horn-mercury  ..  was  intermixed  with 
minute  globules  of  quicksilver.  i645QuARLEs  Soi.  Recant. 
xii.  58  The  *horn-mouth  13elman  shal  affright  thy  slumbers. 
1598  FLURIO,  K  i  no:  c  route,  a  great  beast  or  monster  called  a 
*horne  nose,  c  1320  in  Registr.  Monast.  de  Wincheltumba 
(1892*  291  Et  acquietabimus  oninia  predicta  de  assisis  . . 
warde[jeni,  hevedpeni,  *hornpeni,  et  de  omnibus  servitiU 
secularibus.  1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advcc.  46  He  will 
find  the  Legs,  Shins  ..  and  *Horn  Pieces  of  Oxen  . .  pack'd 
into  slight  Casks.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  41  II. 
360  Varicella,  crystalline  and  *  horn-pox,  1877  ROBERTS 
Handbk.  Jl/etf.  (ed.  3)  I.  153  Horn-pock  or  Wart-ppck  is  a 
mild  and  abortive  form,  in  which  the  pocks,  .shrivel  and 
dry  up  on  the  sth  or  6th  day.  1796  KIKWAN  Elem.  Min. 
(ed.  21  I.  309  Leske  in  his  voyage  through  Saxony  often 
calls  our  stone  [Hornslate]  * hornporphyry .  1860  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Elsie  V.  (1887)  26  Pond  well  stocked  with  "horn 
pouts.  1870  LOWELL  Among  tny  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  247 
Memories  of  going  after  pond-lilies,  of  angling  for  horn- 
pouts.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxi.  29  If  an  oxe  be  an  *horn- 
putter.  1860  DANA  Man.  AH".  288  *  Horn-quicksilver  .. 
Chloride  of  Mercury.  1799  W.  TOOKE  I' tew  Russian 
Emp.  I.  151  Genuine  *hornschist  and  jasper  are  here  not  to 
be  found.  1883  Casscll's  Nat.  Hist.  V.  209  Cerithiumt  or 
the  ' '  Horn-shell ',  has  a  turreted,  many-whorled  shell.  1613 
inCrt.  fy  Times  jas.I  ^1849)  I.  238  Langley..U  lately  dead 
of  the  *horn  sickness.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  134  The  *Horn-Snake  is,  as  they  say,  another  sort 
of  deadly  Snake.  1705  K.  UtvtKLiiY  Virginia  (1722)  260 
They  have  likewise  the  Horn-Snake,  so  called  from  a  sharp 
Horn  it  carries  in  its  Tail.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  276. 
1884  J.  S.  KINGSLEV  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  507  The  family 
Uroceridte,  or  'horn-tails,  includes  insects  which  are  closely 
allied  to  the  saw-flies.  1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  LookingGla&se 
\Vks.  (Rtldg.)  138/2,  I  cut  this  from  a  new-married  wife  by 
the  help  ofa  'horn-thumb  and  a  knife.  i884MiLLER/YaH/-«., 
Horn-wort  or  *  Horn-weed,  Ceratophyllum  demersum.  1731 
Lnnenbuyg  (Mass.)  Proprietors  Rec.  (18971  137  There  mak- 
ing an  Angle  and  runing  East.  .68  rod  to  a  smale  *horn  wood 
tree.  1676  T.  GLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  635  A  Worm  that 
devours  the  leaf,  called  a  *Horn-wurm.  1763  T.  PRICE  in 
B.  M.  Carew  Life  no  The  planters  prune  on  the  suckers, 
and  clear  them  of  the  Horn-worm  twice  a  week. 

Horn  (hfjjn).  v,    [f.  HOKN  j£.] 

1.  trans.   To  furnish  with  horns. 

1694   R.   L'ESTRANGE   Fables    l.xxviii.    (1714^   95   Jupiter 
instead  of  Horning  the  Camel,  order'd  him  to  be  Cropt. 
b.   To  tip,  point,  cover,  etc.  with  horn. 

1421-2  [see  HORNING  sb.  2].  1605  Eik  to  Sail  of  Cause 
of  Skinners  of  Glasgow  5  Feb.  (Jam.  SuppU,  That  nane.. 
schaip  or  home  puintis,  schaip  or  mak  purssis, 

1 2.  To  (  give  horns  to ' :  to  cuckold.  Obs, 

CJ550  Pryde  $  Ab.  Worn.  76  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  .-^7 
Some  wyll  not  stycke.  .To  home  you  on  everye  side.  1608 
ROWLANDS  Humors  Looking  Glassc  30  Being  married  to 
a  iealous  asse,  He  vowes  she  homes  him.  1702  STEELB 
I'uneral  i,  This  Wench  I  know  has  play'd  me  false,  And 
horn'd  me  in  my  Galants.  1823  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  VI IK 
343  Milk  and  water  husbands— horned,  hen-pecked,  and 
abused  by  virago  wives. 

3.  To  butt  or  gore  with  the  horns. 

JCQQ  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Conu-ar^  to  home,  to  push  with 
the  horns.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct.  3/2  The  cattle  horn 
each  other.  1891  Melbourne  Argus  ^  Nov.  13,5  A  beast 
turned  on  me  and  honied  my  horse. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  To  adjust  vthe  frame  of  a  ship) 
so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  keel. 

c  1850  Ruditn.  A'm'if.  (Weale)  147  Standards,  .convenient 
to  horn  or  square  the  frame.  Ibid.  151  To  Square,  is  to 
horn  or  form  with  right  angles.  1869  SIK  E.  RF.ED 'Sfcf- 
bmld.  xx.  442  Each  frame  being  horned  and  plumbed  in 
order  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  its  position. 

f  5.  Sc.  Law.  To  put  to  the  horn  ;  to  proclaim 
a  rebel ;  to  outlaw:  cf.  HOKNIN.;  sb.  4.  Obs. 

1592  Sc.  Afts  Jos.  I '/  MOM.'  55i  (Jam.)  That  ye  nor  nane 
of  yow  charge,  home;  poynd,  nor  trouble  the  ^aid  Johnne 
Schaw.  1702  E.  CHAMBEKLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  xi.  (1707* 
142  Condemn'd.out-lawed,  or  Horned.  1705  HICKERINGILL 
/V/V-S/-1  >".  l.  3  They  proclaim  you  to  be  Rebels  to  God, 
Horn  >  !.md. 

f  Homage.  Obs.  rare-0,     [f.  HOKX  s&.  +  -AGE, 

after  F.  cornage.1     Cornngc,  horngeM 
1611  COTGK.,  Ct>r>tti?e,  lu>:  lelyductieofcorne 

ii  llie  Wintcr-corne- 
ground. 

Hornbeak  ;,h('unb/ki.  Now  <//«/.   The  garfish 

or  horntish,  Belonc  vitlgaris,  which  has  extremely 
lori£  and  slender  tapering  jaws. 

/  .illed 
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a  hornebeake.     1598  EpitLiria  tl  iij  b,  '1 

jeeke    or    Pipe    JKh.        1601    HULI.AXD    1'liny    I.     -vj    The 
Horne-bcnk-.  or  Needle- lUhe»,  Belonas.  -haue  within   : 
bO  great  c^s  that  their  wombc  cle.iueth  and  ouuieth  when 
they  should  lay  them.     1706  PHILLIPS  led.  K< 
btakt  a  kind  of  Fish.     1836  VAKRKLL  Brit.  Fit/u-s  I.  442. 

Hornbeam   j  [f.  H"RX^. +  BKAM.] 

1.  A  small  tree,  Carpi  nits  Bettilus,  indigenous  in 
England  and  often  planted  in  hedges:  so  cnil.^l 
from  its  hard,  tou^h,  close-grained  wood.  Also 
the  cognate  American  species,  C.  Americana,  the 
Blue  Beech.  (An  earlier  name  was  hiirdbtam^ 

1577  B-  GOOGE  Herfsl'ach's  Hmb.  \\.  {1586.!  101  b,  Upon 
the  plalnes  you  shall  have,  .the  Hornebeame.  1664  F.\  BLYW 
Syha  J>ii.  §  i.  29  The  Horn-beam,  in  l-atine  the  Carpinns^ 
is  planted  of  Sets.  1766  J.  BARTRAM  yml.  6  Feb.  in  Stork 
E.  Florida  62  A  hammock  of  oak,  hiccory.  magnolia,  and 
hornbeam.  1897  \Viu  is  f-'tcnver.  PI.  II.  71  The  horn-beinn 
is  very  like  the  beech  in  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  not  -hiny. 

b.  Hop  Hornbeam,  the   name   of  the  genus    1 
Os/rya,  closely  allied  to  the  Common  Hornbeam. 
so  called  from  the  hop-like  appearance  ol  the  ripe 
catkins ;  it  has  two  species,  0.  vulgaris  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  0.  virginica  of  America. 

1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxviii.  441  In  the  common 
Hornbeam  the  scales  of  the  t-trobilcs  are  flat ;  and  in  the 
Hop-Hornbeam  they  are  Inflated.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  6*28  i 
Ostrya  pw/pwUj  the  Common  Hop  Hornbeam,  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
England.  1884  MILLKR  t'lattt-n.^  Ostrya  virginica,  Iron- 
wood  iN.  American),  Hop-Hornbeam,  Lever-wood. 

C.  attrib.  f  Hornbeam  pollenger    see  quot.). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  cix.  1295  Bctulus,  or  the  Horne- 
beame tree.  1706  PHILLIPS  icd.  Kersey),  Horn-beam  /W- 
lengerst  trees  of  about  Twenty  Years  Growth,  that  have 
been  often  lopp'd,  and  upon  that  Account  not  Tithable. 
(11783  J.  Scorr  Ode  to  Leisure  (R.),  Where  Easna's 
horn-beam  grove  Its  foliage  o'er  me  interwove.  1838 
Murray's  Hand-Bk.  .V.  Germ.  94  The  avenues  and  lii^h 
hornbeam  hedges,  with  windows  cut  in  them. 

t2.  A  beam  of  light  issuing  like  a  horn  from 
the  head  of  a  deity,  etc.  Obs, 

1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  in.  (Arb.)  91  Lyke.  .Phuebus 
his  hornebeams. 

3.   =  UEAM  sbl  12. 

1861  WILDE  Catal.  Antiq.  R.  Irish  Actul.   250  A  horn-    i 
beam  of  an  immense  red  deer. 

Hornbill  ^hpunbil;.     [f.  Houx  sb.  +  BILL  sf>,-] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  family  Bucerotidx,  so   called    . 
from  the  horn-like  excrescence  surmounting  the  bill,    i 

Formerly  called  Horned  Crenv,  Homed  J'i,: 
1773  PK\N  \M  <7t-n,-r<t  of  Birds  p.  xxix.  and  8.  1781 
LATHAM  Gen.  Synof>$.  Birds  I.  341.  1802  K:\,;U-;Y  Ainm. 
Biog.  (1813)  II.  89  Of  the  Hornbills  in  general  ..  [Their 
bills]  have  frequently  a  protuberance,  somewhat  resembling 
another  bill,  on  the  upper  mandible.  1854  Owns  Sks:l,  =v 
Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.t  Organ.  Nat.  I.  167  The  enormous  beak 
of  the  hornbill.  .forms  one  enormous  air-cell.  1893  NEWTON 
/?/'(./.  Birds  435  The  Hornbills,  of  which  more  than  60 
species  have  been  described,  form  a  very  natural  and  in 
some  respects  an  isolated  group. 

2.  Comb.    Hornbill    cuckoo,    the    keel-billed 
cuckoo,  Crotophaga,  of  N.  America. 

Hornblende  (h^unblend.  Min.  Also -blend. 
[a.  (jer.  honiiilende^  f.  horn  horn  +  BLEMJE.] 

1.  A  mineral  closely  allied  to  augite,  and  having 
as  its  chief  constituents  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime. 
It   is   a   constituent   of  many   rocks,  as  granite, 
syenite,  and  diorite,  and  has  numerous  varieties, 
aluminous  and  non-aluminous,  as actinulite,  antho-    \ 
lite,    asbestos,    dannemorite,    nephrite,    tremolite,    I 
etc.,  which  are  sometimes  all  included  under  the   ' 
name  AMPHIBOLE  ;  it  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown,    | 
black,  or  greenish  black  colour. 

1770  FOKSTEK  tr.  Cronstedfs  Min.  95  The  hornblende  of 
the  Swede-,.  1796  KIKWAN*  Eletii.  Min.  (ed.  2;  I.  215  Til-- 
great weight  of  the  stone  called  hornblende  made  the  miners 
at  first  imagine  it  contained  some  metal,  but  finding  none 
except  iron  they  culled  it  blind.  1847  TKNXVSOX  /'fine.  in. 
344  Chattering  stony  names  Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag 
and  trap  and  tuff,  Amygdaloid  and  trachyte.  1876  PAGE 
Te-\t-bk.  Geol.  v.  104  Hornblende  is  of  a  dark  or 
dark-green  colour,  with  a  horny  glistening  lustre. 

2.  attrib.  Of  hornblende,  as  hornblende-  boulder, 
etc. ;  containing  or  having  hornblende  as  a  chief 
constituent,    hornblendic,    as    hornblende    basal tt 
granite,  porphyry^  syenite  ;  hornblende  andesite 
,see  quot.  1885) ;  hornblende  gabbro,  a  variety 
of  gabbro  in  which  the  diallage  is  more  or  less   i 
replaced  by  hornblende;  hornblende  rock,  a  green- 
stone consistingchiefly  of  hornblende;  hornblende 
schist,  slate,  hornblende  rock  of  a  schistose  nature. 

1796  KIRWAS  Eletn.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  354  Hornblende  Por- 
phyry. Ibid.  383  Hornblende  Slate,  penetrated  with  Talc 
or  Mica.  i8»i  J.  M"Cri.t.ocn  /  Rocks  298 

Wherever  hornblende  rock  occurs,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
those  beds  of  whiLh  the  greater  parts  present  the  same 
characters  as  hornblende  schist  i86a  B.  TAYLOR  t'oft's 
yrnl ,  -2nd  E-<e  -2t,  Through  hornblende  bowlders,  where 
the  discus  flung.  1880  KIRUWOOD  Ind.  Art  II.  4  The  liorn- 
blende  slate  or  schist  from  which  the  magnetic  iron  used  for  i 
ages  in  the  manuf  u.tm  e  of  Damascus  steel .  .  is  still  obtained. 
iSSsdfviKu  7.  (1803)  167  Homblcnde-andesite 

consists  of  a  iriilinic  felspar  wit  n  hornblende,  augite  or  mica. 
. .  Hornblende-ande^itc  is  a  volcanic  rock  of  Tertiary  and 
post-Tertiary 

Hornblendic 'nfinble-n'li!<!,«.  Min.  ff.  prec. 
+  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of  hornblende  ;  containing  ; 
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hornblende;  hornblendic  rock,  schist,  slate  — 
hornblende  rock,  etc.  :  sec  piec.  2. 

1833  Scorn  ttJiftyyu,  I   obtained  specimens 

of   rocks  ..hornblendic    mica-slate.      1858    Gi-iKit;    Hist. 

\  I  ineralogically   they   are . .  hornblendic, 

when  the  aught  is  replaced  by  lu_>i  nblaide.  1862  ANSI  ED 
Ch'in'U'l  1st.  i.  vi.  fed.  2)  126  Quarries  of  remarkably  fine, 
lough  hornblendic  granite.  1865  IAUUUCK  /'>v/,.  Tiwc$\\, 
.5 z  At  the  hornblendic  exucnie  of  the  trap  rocks  we 
find  the  basalt,  of  which  also  celts  were  made. 

Horn-book  'h^unbuk;.  A  lent  of  paper  con- 
taining the  alphabet  (often  with  the  addition  of 
the  ten  digits,  some  elements  of  spelling,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer)  protected  by  a  thin  plate  of  trans- 
lucent horn,  and  mounted  on  a  tablet  of  wood  with 
a  projecting  piece  for  a  handle.  A  simpler  ami 
later  form  of  this,  consisting  of  the  tablet  without 
the  horn  covering,  or  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard 
varnished,  was  also  called  a  BATTLEDORE  (q.v.  3\ 
For  an  exhaustive  account  see  A.  ^".  Tuer,  History 
of  the  Horn-Book  ,  1896^. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  49  Yes,  yes,  he  teaches  boyes 
the  Horne-booke:  What  is  Ab  speld  Backward  with  the 
horn  on  his  head?  1589  Pappc  TC.  Hatchet  C  iij,  Such 
vnmatinerlie  knaues.  .must  bee  set  againe  to  their  A.  B.  C. 
and  learne  to  spell  Our  Father  i;i  a  Home  booke.  1639 
Bury  Wilts  (CamderO  176  For  the  buyeing  and  provideing 
of  home  bookcs  and  primers  to  be  gtuen  to  poore  children. 
1682  N.  O.  Boilt'aiis  Littrin  i.  Ar^t ,  St.  George  oth1  back- 
side of  the  Horn-book,  The  Dragon  kills,  to  Humour 
Scorn-book.  1717  Pmnw  Alma  n.  463  To  Master  John  the 
Knglish  maid  A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread,  And  that 
the  child  may  learn  the  better,  As  ne  can  name,  he  eats 
the  letter.  1763  Brit.  Mag.  IV.  131  Being  ambitious  to 
commence  author,  I  was  composing  a  new  horn- book. 
a  1841  HONE  in  A.  W.  Tuer  Hisi.  IIorn-Bk.  I.  i.  7  A  large 
wholesale  dealer  in.. school  requisites  recollects  that  the 
last  order  he  received  for  Horn-books  came  from  the 
country,  about  the  year  1799.  From  that  time  the  demand 
wholly  ceased.  .In  the  course  of  sixty  years,  he  and  his 
predecessors  in  business  had  executed  orders  for  several 
millions  of  Horn-books.  1851  D.  JLKKOLD  S/.  Giles  xiii. 
135  A  child  at  the  horn-book  might  spell  it.  1864  Chambers' 
Book  of  Days  II.  233/1  The  'Horn-book1  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  '  Battledore  '  and  the  *  Primer  '. 

b.  transf.  A  treatise  on  the  rudiments  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  a  primer. 

1609  DEKKER  (tifie)  The  Gulls  Horne-booke.  1757  Con- 
noisseur No.  83  iTuer)  Under  the  title  of  The  Rhymer's 
Play-thing,  or  Poetaster's  Horn-Book.  1790  WOLCOTT  (P. 
Pindar)  Adv.  Put.  Laurent  iii.  \Vks.  1812  II.  339  Go  find 
of  Politics  the  lost  Horn-book.  1847  H.  PIDDINCTON  (title) 
The  Horn  Book  of  Storms  for  Indian  and  China  Seas. 
1848  LYTTOX  Harold  vi.  vii,  I  come  not  here  to  learn  the 
horn-book  of  war.  1874  MOTLEY  Barncveld  II.  xi.  30 
Ignorant  of  the  very  hornbook  of  diplomacy. 

c.  attrib.,  as  horn-book  lont  school. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phrased.  Gen.  (1693)  215  A  Battle, 
dore  boy  or  Horn-book-boy.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV. 
403  The  third  school  is  the  horn-book  j>chool,  where  30 
children  are  taught  by  the  mistress.  1832  J.  BKKI-:  St. 
Herberts  Isle  etc.  154  The  horn-book  lore  I  early  knew. 

Horned  Ji^r-med,  h£iml),  a. 

I.  [f.  HOHX  sh.  +  -ED-.  (OK.  had  hyrned^  from 
hyrimn  \—*hurnjan  :  cf.  OHG.  gikurnet.)] 

1.  Having  horns  or  antlers  ;  cornuted. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4267  Hald  we  no  hors.  -ne  na  horned 
stottis.  1413  Pilgr.  Smvle  (Caxtim  1483)  n.  xlv.  51  Somnie  of 
them  were  homed,  as  boolys.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  47 
Kmongst  the  horned  heard.  1667  MlLTOH  /'.  L-  x.  525 
Cerastes  hornd,  Hydrus,  and  Ellops  drear.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslcr's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  175  The.  .horned cattle  brought 
from  Umbria.  1887  BoWKN  /  iig.  i'.clsguc  \.  33  Bull  to 
the  horned  herd,  and  the  corn  to  a  fruitful  plain. 

b.  Logic.  Homed  syllogism  argniiientt  etc.  : 
the  dilemma. 

1548  Horned  question  [see  HORN  A/.  26],  1551  T.  \Vii.sn\- 
Li'gike  11580!  34  b,  Diletnna,  otherwise  ..  called  a  horned 
argument.  1620  T.  GHANGEK  Dii\  Logikc  285  note,  Dilemma 
.A  furkedor  liorned  Syllogisme.  1837-8  MI;  \\'.  HAMILION 
Logic  xviii.  (1866)  I.  351  An  hypotlietico-disjunciivc  M!!U- 
^ism  is  called  the  dilemma  or  horned  syllogism. 

2.  Having,  bearing,  or  wearing  an   appendage, 
ornament,  etc.,   called  a  horn;    having  horn-like 
projections  or  excrescences. 

a  1300  Cursor  J  A  6655  Quen  movies  hnd  broght  pe  lagh 
. . bam  tlioght  liim  hornd  apon  fair.  1382  WYUJI  Ji.\,>i/. 
\.\xi\'.  29  He  wiste  not  that  his  face  was  honied  of  the 
cumpanye  of  the  word  of  God.  «  1450  A'// A  dc  In  /,</<•>• 
11868)  63  He  sa.ide  that  the  women  thai  were  so  horned 
were  lyche  to  be  horned  snailes  and  heitis  and  vnicornes. 
1585  Horned  beetle  fsee  HOKNLTJ^.  3].  1650  SmT.  BKOUNK 
Px,'tid.  I'.p.  \.  ix.  (16861  201  One  side  of  a  Silver  Medal  we 
find  Moses  horned.  ci6g$J.  MII.LKK  /V.v< >:  A'.  ^^(1843) 
6  In  the  middle  of  the  line  from  thence  northward  isahorned 
work.  1850  H.  \\  .  TOK;-'!-.NS  in  JrnL  Asia-t.  Soc.  Bengal •$$ 
A  peculiar  horned  or  crested  helmet.  1856  BKVANT  / 
Count  of  drciers  i,  The  horned  cra^  are  .shining.  1867 
J.  R  Host  tr.  I'irgiCs  sEmid  13  Screened  By  the  horned 
altar.  1882  Miss  HKMJDON  Mt.  Koyal  I.  i.  14  Thathorned 
coa*.t  is  said  to  have  given  its  n.nne  to  Cornwall. 

b.  Homed  crow  or  pie,  old  name  of  the  Horn- 
bill.  Horned  frog,  toad,  a  lizard  of  the  genus 
Phrynosotna,  having  the  head  and  back  covered 
with  spikes  (^'..S'.).  Horned  hog  (a'i,  the  babi- 
rou.-sa  :  see  HOG  sb.\  3  ;  f  (b}  a  kind  of  fish  with 
a  horn  on  its  head  (obs.}.  Horned  horse,  the 
Gnu.  f  Horned-snout,  the  rhinoceros  ^obs.}. 
Also  jforned  LAUK,  Owi,,  Pm-i-Y.  <  tc. 

1661  LOVKI.L  Hh(.  Aniin.  \  Mia.  79  Humd-snotU.  Rhino- 
ceros.  1702  Collect.  I'oy,  (t/zy  III.  413  The  Home  i 


HOHNET. 

.11  Hat  Fish,  with  2  Horn  on  his  Head,  notcht  on  one 
Side  only.     1841    C.vmx  N.  Aiticr.  Ind.  (1844)  11.  \: 
The  horned  frog. .  >pt-«:imens.  .with    the  horns  of  half  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  very  sharp  at  the 
.     1847  RUXTOS  Ath\   Mexico  156  The  cameleon  is 
the  'horned  frog*  of  the  prairies  of  America.     1883  Har- 
pers Mag.   Oct.  706/1,  1  put  my  horned  load  in  his  cage 
out  in  the  sun. 
3.    Having  crescent  horns,  crescent-shaped. 

£  1400  LvDC.  Flonrc  Cnrtesie  2  In  Fevrier,  whan  the  frosty 
mone  Was  hurned.  (-1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S  )  xiv.  3 
Hornit  Dyane,  with  hirpaly  glemis.  1624  MASMNCEH  Kene- 
ti.  v,  These  knights  of  Malta  . .  with  their  crosses  Stiui_k 
pale  your  homed  inoun-?.  1810  \'iNcii  /:/*•///.  As'.ron.  \\\\, 
89  Venus  and  Mercury  appear,  first  horned. 

f  4.  Of  a  cuckold  :  s--e  HORN  sh.  7,   Obs. 

i6a6  MIUDLMUX  Anything  for  Quiet  Life  \\.  ii,  1'hou  art 
;i  beast,  a  honied  beast,  an  ox  !  1710  D'UKH-:v  Pills  I.  340 
The  horn'd  Herd  within  yon  City  Wall  1830  in  Raxb, 
A((//.  (1890)  VII.  195  You  horned  fumbling  Cuckolds,  in 
city,  court,  or  town. 

f  5.  Applied  to  bishops  with  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  mitre.  Obs. 

ri4J5  LVDG.  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1663  Yc  that  han  in 
subieccioun  Peplys  vnder  your  prelacye  . .  Thogh  ye  be 
hornyd  to  syth  f  =  siglit]  outward  [etc.].  1558  KNOX  Serin. 
in  Sel.  Writ.  (1845  236  Our  horned  and  mitred  bishop*. 
a  1651  CAI.DERWOOU  hist.  AVrX-  i?^3  II.  172  To  the  ser- 
\.nits  of  the  devill,  to  your  dumhc  doyges,  and  horned 
bishops. 

6.  Armed  or  furnished  with  horn  or  horny  sub- 
stance. 

1590  SPENSER  f.  Q,  in.  x.  45  All  day  they  [Satyrs]  daunced 
. .  And  with  their  horned  feet  the  greene  gras  wore. 

7.  Provided,  fitted,  or  ornamented  with  horn. 
1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  <y  Siai/a  Wks.  1812  V. 

42  Of  spectacles  that  rode  his  nose  He  wink'd  through  each 
horn'd  glass.  1884  l\ilt  Mall  C.  Extra  24  July  9  2  Speci- 
mens of  horns  mounted  in  silver  and  horned  goods  generally. 
II.  [f.  HORN  P.  +  -HD1.] 

f  8.  Sc.  Law.  '  Put  to  the  horn ' ;  proclaimed  a 
rebel.  Obs. 

1705  HICKERINGILL  Fricst-cr.  i.  11721'^  38  The  horn'd  .Man 
has  no  Remedy  but  to  fly  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Hence  Ho  rnediiess,  horned  condition. 

1777  BRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  (18491  HI-  24Z  The  hornedness  of 
the  moon.  1852  J.  MARTI NEAU  /\'ss.,  J\w.  etc.  (1891)  III. 
.117  The  previous  coexistence  of  hornedness  and  rumination 
in  our  conception. 

t  Horn  en,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Ho  UN  sb.  + 
-KN-*.  OK,  had  hyniem— OTeut.*////rw/;w-.]  Made 
of  horn. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  xcviifi].  6  In  vois  of  the  hornene  trumpe. 
a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  'A  hornen-spoon  '. 

Horner  {h£una;p.     [f.  HORN  sb.  or  v.  +  -EB1.] 

1.  A  worker  in  horn  ;  a  maker  of  horn  spoons, 
combs,  etc. 

1421-1  [see  HORNING  i>bl.  sb,  2].  c  1440  Proinp.  Pam. 
247/1  Hornare,  or  tiorne  make[r],  cornnttirius.  1464  Rolls 
Part.  V.  567/1  The  men  of  the  Craft  of  Homers  cnfraun- 
chised  in  the  Cite  of  London.  \tfaNottinghamRec,  II. 
346  Georgins  Hoton.  .homer.  1607  DEKKER  A'nt.'s  Conjnr. 
(1842)  18  The  head-warden  of  the  homers.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  309  The  most  reputable  inhabitants  are  the  hor- 
ners,  who  prepare  horn  for  petty  manufacturers.  1896  A. 
W.  TL-ER  Hist.  Horn-Bk.  I.  viL  91  The  Homers'  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  London  in  1882. 

f  b.  One  who  makes  musical  horn?.   Obs. 

1530  PALSGH.  232/2  Horner  a  maker  of  homes,  corncttier. 
1552  Losclcy  .l/.V-V.  (Kempe  1835)  53  Horner  for  blowingc 
homes,  turner  for  daggers. 

2.  One  who  blows  or  winds  a  Imm. 

14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wukker  575/31  ConiLanust  an  hornere. 
1611  COTGR.,  Corncu-t,  a  Horner;  a  winder  of  a  Home. 
1677  N.  Cox  Gentium.  Rt'acat.  (ed.  2)  A  ivb,  Mr.  Michael 
Marsh,  Horner  . .  who  tenches  to  blow  the  Horn.  1827  in 
Hone  Every-d«yBk.  II.  121  The  keeper  ..  blew  '  the  death 
uf  the  buck',  and.  .the  homers,  .answered  him.  1894  F.  R. 
STOCKTON  Pomona  s  V'rav.  25  The  bonier  blew  his  born 
until  his  eyes  seemed  bursting. 

f3.  One  who  cuckolds  ;  a  cuckold-maker.   Obs. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Carttaro, .  .a  horner.  1690  D'URFEV  Ctflliit's 
M'alk  in.  i  U.  >,  Till  th'  Jury.. Their  favour  gave  \\iih  sense 
adorn'd,  Nut  to  the  horner,  but  the  horn'd.  1717  BULLOCK 
Woman  a  Riddle  i.  i,  A  cornuted  cu.xcomb,  that  cou'd  not 
smell  his  Horner  from  his  house-dog. 

f4.  A  pcrsm  who  has  been  '  put  to  the  horn'  or 
declared  a  rebel.  St:  0/>s. 

i$qoSc.Acfs  Jas.  /-Vn8i4!  III.  52^1  Thair  names  salbe 
deleit  out  of  the  catologe  of  hornaris  and  . .  they  sail  not 
be  forder  troublit  for  that  horning  in  tyme  cuminy.  1598 
I  Hit.  IV.  174/2  To  the  effect  the  haill  horneris  registrat 
th;ui  in  and  remaneing  vnrelaxt  may  be  extraclit  and  chargit. 

Hence  t  Ho'rneress,  a  female  worker  in  horn 
or  maker  of  ho: in. 

1530  PALSGK.  232/2  llorneresse,  a  wuinan,  ccrnettitre. 

Hornet1  (h^'inet).  Forms:  a.  i  hyrnetu, 
hyrnet,  5  hernet.  0.  4  harnette,  6  harnet.  y. 
6-  hornet,  (6  -ette,  7  -ett .  [OE.  hyrnetu t 
hyrnet,  earlier  hitrnitu,  hirnitu^  fem.  corresp. 
to  MDu.  horntlt'.homtc*  M1,G.  homte,  LG.  '. 

^.   hornctje*  honitje,   OUG.    hornii~, 
MHG.  horn  it  zt  -/'2,etc.,  (^cf.hornisst 
(with  many  variants:  see  Grimm). 

These  words  have  the  appearance  of  being  derivatives  of 
//('/•//,   a   presumption  strengthened  l>y    tho  OS.  //(>>  1 
and   early   mod.Du.    /,•'?-,«,•  r   ^Kilinn  ,    which    mean   both 
er    or  liorn-hlower'  and    *horm.-i',    also    by    Kilian's 
•'  a-,  a  var.  of  J  '  iolarh 

>«-r  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  laltti 
origiiwl  root,  and  that  hoi'nut-  rej  'iorz- 


HORNET. 

<:;/'-,  f"imed,hke  Ml).  /VrjtVt-,  from  ;\  radical  "h»rs-  -  j>r<  - 
Tent.  *krs-,  found  in  OSlav.  srusa,  Lith.  s~,irsz?t  wasp,  and 
perh.  in  L.  trabren.  for  *crasi-dn-.  If  this  w,.-:..-  ?o,  the 
association  with  Iwrn  would  be  later  and  due  to  popular 
etymology.  See  Kluge  s.v.  Hornisse,  Franck  s.v.  lloi-zcl.} 

1.  All    insect    of    the     wasp    family,     esp.     the 
European    /  "cspa,    C  'rabro  and   the   American    / '. 
maculala,   much  larger  and   stronger   than   other 
wasps,  and   inflicting  a   more  serious  sting. 

cjl$  Corpus  Gloss.  603  Crabro,  waefs  vcl  hurnitu.  a  Boo 
Erfurt  Gloss.  275  Crabro,  hirnitn.  a  1000  .-Igs.  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  215/3  Ciahv,  hyrnetu.  c  1000  /ELFKIC  Gloss. 
Ibid.  121/11  Crai'iv,  hyrnet.  1387  TKEVISA.  Higden  (Rolls) 
II.  2ii  Of  calues  i-rooted  comc|>  bees,  and  of  hors  i-iutrd 
comeb  harnettes.  14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  619/7  Vespa, 
a  waps  ct  fit  '.-(spa  major  ilia,  an  hernet).  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Dtut.  vii.  20  The  Lordu  thy  (Jod  also  »hal  scnde 
hornettes  amonge  them.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus, 
Cratro,  a  great  waspe  called  an  hornet.  1602  Narcissus 
(1893)  647  Thou  huge  and  humminge  bumblebee,  th.'ti 
hornetl.  1709  SWIFT  Tritiial  Ess.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  14; 
Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  small  flies,  but  let 
wasps  and  hornets  break  through.  1802  BINGLEY  Anbn. 
Biog.  (1813!  III.  261  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  that  the  Hornets  form  their  nest.  1855  1 . 
Hia-w.  xvii.  10  Words  of  anger  and  resentment,  Hot  and 
humming  like  a  hornet. 

b.  In  early  glosses  and  vocabularies  (continental 
as  well  as  Eng.  :  see  Verwijs  and  Verdam,  Mid- 
dtlndl,  Wbk.~),  there  is  some  confusion  between  the 
hornet  and  hornet-fly  or  large  gadfly,  due  app. 
to  uncertain  use  of  L.  cestnis. 

ciooo  /ELFRIC  Glass,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  121/12  LEstmm, 
beaw  uel  hyrnette.  1530  PALSGR.  232/2  Hornet  a  flye.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  A  Hornet,  a  kinde  of  Insect,  called  in  Latin 
Crabro;  which  useth  to  infest  horses  and  other  creatures, 
and  is  mgendred  of  the  carcases  of  dead  horses. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  An  enemy  that  attacks  per- 
sistently and  with  virulence  ;  esp.  in  phr.  hornets' 
nest,  nest  of  hornets.     To  bring  a  hornets'  nest 
about  one's  ears,  arouse  a  nest  of  hornets  :  to  stir 
up  a  host  of  enemies  around  one. 

1590  NASHK  Pasi/iiil's  Apol.  i.  Cij,  They  are  no  better 
then  the  Prophets,  which  dwelt  as  it  were  in  a  nest  of 
Hornets.  1751-73  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.),  He  dared  not 
speak  out,  and  provoke  the  hornets.  1857  TROLLOPE  Bar* 
cluster  T.  xiv,  But  Proudie,  ass  as  he  is,  knows  the  world  too 
well  to  get  such  a  hornets'  nest  about  his  ears. 

t 3.   The  horned  beetle  or  stag-beetle.  Obs. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Junins1  Nomenclator  72/2  Ctrf  volant, 
a  horned  beetle  :  a  bullflie,  or  hornet.  1598  FLORID,  Bnca- 
ronc,  ..  a  beetle,  a  hornet. 

4.  An  artificial  fly  for  salmon-fishing. 

1867  F.  FRANCIS  Xxj-luig-xii.  (1880)  434  The  Hornets., 
have  fat  bodies  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  '  bumble  ' 
trout  fly. 

5.  alt  rib.   and    Comb.,    as    hornet    host,    sting; 
hornet-liaunted  adj. ;  hornet-clearwing,  -hawk, 
-moth,  names  for  certain  moths  of  the  genus  Sesia 
(see  quots.) ;  hornet-fly,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the 
family  AsiliJiv,  a  hawk-fly  or  robber-fly ;  f  hornet 
worm,  1  the  larva  of  the  hornet. 

1869  E.  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  16  The  "Hornet  Clearwing 
of  the  Osier  (Sesia.  Bentbeciformis).  The  Hornet  Clear- 
wing  of  the  Poplar  (Sesia  Apiformis).  1752  SIR  J.  HILL 
Hist.  Auiin.  31  The  "Hornet  Fly.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  fly  kind  ;  it  equals  the  hornet  in  si/e.  1816 
KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  290,  I  have  often  been 
amused  in  my  walks  with  the  motions  of  the  hornet  fly 
.Asihis  cratrmiforiHis).  1895  K.  GRAHAME  Golden  Age 
lj,  1  scrambled  through  the  hedge,  avoiding  the  *hornet- 
haunted  side.  1832  J.  RF.NNIE  Conspectus  Buttcrft.  <y 
-Moths  27  The  "Hornet  Hawk  (Tr[0ciutitim]  Cratironi- 
formis)  appears  in  July.  1834  MARV  HOWITT  Sk.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Hornet  (1851)  185  The  "hornet-host  is  retreating  to 
its  den.  a  1450  Fysshynge  ?u.  angle  (1883)  25  In  Juyll . .  the 
water  docke  leyf  worme  &  the  *hornet  worme. 

Hornet-,  mntce-wd.  [f.  HOKN  sl>.  +  -ET.]  A 
diminutive  horn. 

1825  LAMB  I 'is.  Horns  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  381  It  was  the 
least  little  hornet  of  a  horn  that  could  be  framed. 

Horn-fish. 

1.  The  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris,  so  called  from 
its  long  projecting  beak. 

aiooo  Andreas  370  (Gr.)  Hornfisc  plejode,  glad  seoncl 
garsecg.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Hornefish,  en.varraLO, 
A-arraco.  1611  FI.OUIO,  Corniito  . .  Also  the  Horne-fish. 
175*  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Anii/t.  223  We  call  it  the  Gar-fish, 
and,  in  some  places,  the  Horn-fish. 

2.  The  sauger  or  sand-pike,  StizosteJiitin  cana- 
dense. 

1885  J.  S.  KINGSLEY  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  229  Sauger, 
sand- pike,  gray-pike,  I'lue-pike,  and  horn-fish,  are.  .designa- 
tions of  a  smaller  pike-perch,  the  Stizostedion  canadense. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  family  Syngnathidx  ;  a  pipe-fish: 
so  called  from  the  horny  texture  of  the  exoskeleton. 

Hornful  (hfrjnful).  [f.  HUKN  sb.  +  -Fl'L.]  As 
much  as  a  (drinking)  horn  holds,  or  will  hold. 

1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  xli.  86  Giue  it  the  horse  to 
drinke,  one  horne-ful  at  his  mouth,  and  another  at  his 
nosthrels.  1868  BAKER  Cast  up  by  Sea  iii.  48  He  poured 
out  a  large  hornful  for  the  lad. 

tHorngeld.  Old  Law.  Obs.  [f.  HOHN  sb.  + 
GF.LD  j/i.l]  A  feudal '  service  ',  being  a  form  of  rent 
fixed  according  to  the  number  of  horned  cattle ; 
coinage. 

^1170  Neunmnster  Cartnl.  t'Suriecs)  197  Et  geldis,  et 
danagehiis,  et  bornegeldis.    c  1250  BKACTON  Xotc-BI< 
land,  1887)  No.  1270  Quia  dedit  cornagium  quod  u 
dicitur  horngelde.     1579  RASTELL  E.tpos. ,  Hornegeld.    1598 
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KlTClHN  Co:ir.'i    J  ,','t  11675141;   Il'h.     hol gi\e   |.,  tlr 

King  Hornegeld  . .  it  i*  ^  [ry.    1628  Cow 

Lilt.  107  a,  Coinage  . .  is  called  in  old  bookes  horngeld. 
Homify  .jy-.mil.ii  ,  r.  [I.  Hi.iiNY  ,I  +  -"FY.] 
1.  trans.  To  make  horny  or  horn-like  in  texture. 

1670-7   J.   COVXL   Diary  i  Hakluyt  Sue.)  215  Of  ;, 

film,  or  skin  hornifyed.    &&  Specif .  Siemens'  j'ateat  No 
in  J.  Dredge  Elcctr.   lllitiidn.  uBSj'  I.  App.  82  2  Of 
vulcanite,  or  hornified  india-rubber. 

1 2.  To  make  horned, '  give  horns  to ' ;  to  cuckold . 
Hence  Ho'rnifled  ///.  a.,  Ho'rnifyiug  vbl.  sb.  ; 
also  Ho-rnifier  ;  Horniflca'tion,  cuckoldry.  Obs. 

1607  H'l'rlii  ,'/ lt'<»t,i',-rs  ;3  'I  hey  hornifie  their  husbanrl». 
1611  COTGK.,  Apistoler,..  to  humirie,  or  giue  the  bhn\ 
Mnarts  not.     a  1093  URQUHAR1  KM;  lais  in.  xlvi.  37 ;  I 
fyer.     Ibid.,  Hornified  and  cornuted.     1698  J.  CRILL  Mns- 
co-.y  52  Opportunity  of  hornifying  their   Husbands.     1769 
1'ult.  Advertiser  18  May  4,  i  M'j  hornified  Situation.     1819 
'  R.  RABELAIS  '  Akcillard  $  Heloisa  69  Sad  and  vile  horni- 
fication. 

Hornily  ^h^uuili),  adv.  [f.  HOUM  «.  -\.\-.~\ 
In  a  horny  fashion ;  in  a  manner  like  horn. 

1873  Miss  BKOLGHTON  Nancy  I.  280,  I  am  now  becoming 
hornily  hard. 

HoruineSS  (hpunini-s  .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -XKSS.] 
Horny  quality  or  character. 

1885  Athenseum  7  Feb.  190/1  It  | the  painting]  has  none 
of  the  yellow  horniness  common  in  LJous.  1894  Ibid.  5  May 
587/2  A  certain  horniness.  .injures  the  coloration. 

Horning  (hpMnirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  HOBN  sb.  or  z1.] 

fl.  Bleeding  with  a  horn.   Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  /'.  R.  vn.  xxviii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
Leting  of  blood  vndur  be  tunge.  .copping  or  hornyng  in 
pe  nekke  and  in  Jje  schuldres. 

f2.  Covering  or  furnishing  with  horn.   Obs. 

1421-2  York  Minster  Fabric  Ace.  (Surtees)  46  Thoma; 
1  i  nrnar . .  pro  hornyng  et  naillyng  superscriptorum  librorum. 

t  3.  Cuckolding,  cnckoldry.   Obs. 

I575  LANEHAM  Let.  11871)  40  Too  auoow  that  many  an 
honest  man. .hath  had  his  hoous  by  horning  well  vphollden. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  67  'Tis  thought  you  haue  a  goodly 
gift  in  Horning.  1762  J.  H.  STEVENSON  Crazy  Tales  55  An 
hour  convenient  for  horning. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  '  Putting  to  the  horn  '  (see  HORN 
st>.  14).  Letters  of  horning:  a  process  of  execu- 
tion issued  under  the  signet  directing  a  messenger 
to  charge  a  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  in  terms  of 
the  letters,  under  pain  of  being  '  put  to  the  horn', 
i.e.  declared  rebel.  (Now  largely  superseded  by 
the  simpler  forms  of  diligence  introduced  by  i  &  3 
Viet.  c.  114;  but  not  obsolete.) 

1536  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  K,  c.  38  '1814)  II.  350/1  paim  pat 
sustenit  sik  process  of  hornyng  }ere  and  day  as  said  Is. 
1568  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II-  4=6  Upon  the 
said  letters  of  horning,  to  direct  letters  to  officers  of  annex 
. .  to  uptake  the  escheats  of  the  persouns  denounced  and 
putt  to  the  horne.  1733  NEAL  Hist.  Furit.  II.  315  Who 
were  charged  with  letters  of  Horning  for  their  disobedience. 
1754  KKSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Laiu  118091  57.  1873  BURTON 
Hist.  Scot.  V.  Ivii.  166  The  Government  . .  relaxed  the 
homings, — that  is  to  say,  restored  the  men  for  the  time  tu 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

"fo.  The  fact  oi  becoming  a  crescent.   Obs. 

111646  J.  GREGORY  Posth.  (1650)  168  (T.)  They  account. . 
from  the  horning  [of  the  moon]. 

6.  Shipbuilding.  See  Houx  v.  4. 

1879  Cassell-s  Tcihn.  F.duc.  IV.  190  i  A  line  or  balten  is 
stretched  from  some  point  in  the  middle-line  of  the  keel  to 
the  corresponding  heads  or  sinnarks  on  the  oppoMte  sides, 
and  the  two  measurements  must. .he  equal  when  the  timbers 
are  in  place  ;  this  operation  is  termed  '  horning  '. 

7.  attrib.  Homing-tackle:  see  quot.  1850. 
c-l8$o  K u Jim.  Nai'ig.   (Wealel   147   Horning  Tackles.. 

most  convenient  to  horn  or  square  the  frame  as  wanted. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  x\i.  113  This  is  not  a 
'horning1  but  a  hanging  jub. 

Ho'rning,  ppl.  a.  [f.  HORN  p.  +  -TNV;*.]  That 
horns  or  '  puts  to  the  horn ' :  see  prec.,  4. 

1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  n.  iii.  36  In  no  Nation  in 
the  World,  but  the  poor,  rigid,  horning  Scots. 

t  Horning,  app.  a  corruption  of  HOBNEX  a.  Obs. 

1622  W.  HOKNBVE  Horn-Ik.  iTuer),  My  honest,  humble, 
harmlesse  horning-book,  From  whence  young  Schollers 
their  first  learning  took.  1632  HEYUOOD  '2nd  Pt.  Know  not 
me  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  258  The  horning-busk  and  silken  bride- 
laces  are  in  good  request  u  ith  the  parsons  wife. 

Hornish  (hp-jnif),  a.  [f.  HORN  sb.  +  -ISH.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horn  ;  of  the  nature  of  horn. 

1634  M.  SANDYS  Prudence  21  (T.)  Temperance,  as  if  it 
were  of  a  hornish  composure,  is  too  hard  for  the  flesh. 
^  1638  MI-E>E  Apost.  La/t-r  Times  1641)  71  This  Honii*h 
suVL-raignty  i>..the  conclusion  of  tile  fourth  beast,  ll-id., 

Daniels  hornish  tyrant. 

Ho'ruist.  [f.  IldKx  sb.  -t  -IST.]  One  who 
plays  a  horn;  a  performer  on  the  (French)  horn. 

1865  tr.  Sfohr's  Autobiot;.  I.  39  The  hornist  Bornaus,  and 
others.  1867  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  28  Hornists  or  trumpeters. 

!I  Horilito  (jionif'ttf).  [Sp-i  dim.  of  homo 
(:— L.  fiirnu-s)  oven,  furnace.]  A  low  oven- 
shaped  mound  of  volcanic  origin,  usually  emitting 
smoke  and  vapour  from  its  sides  and  summit : 
frequent  in  South  American  volcanoes. 

1830  LYELL  Frinc.  f/Vc/.  I.  378  The  small  (Miiicril  mounds 
(called  'hornhos'  or  ovens]  (.it    lorullo].     1853  HKKSCHKL 
Pop.  Lect.  Sc.  i.  §  43  (1873)  33  Out'of  »  hich  -prang  tho; 
of  little  volcanic  cones  called  l!,»T.it>'s  or  ovens.     1877  LE 
COSTF,  Klein.  f,Y<>/.  :  it  flinate  cones  about 

the  base,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Lrincipal  cone,  are 
called  monticules  or  hornitc-s. 


HORNPIPE. 

t  Hornkeck.  Obi.  [f.  ll"u.\  />.  :  the  second 
L-lcn.ent  is  obscure  ;  can  it  have  originated  in  a 
scribal  error  for  i>ek,  beke,  BEAK,  copied  by  succes- 
sive compilers '/]  The  garfish  or  hornbeak. 

i  1425  /  (>(.  in  Wr.-WQlcker 649/19  //(.  gamo'-ii*,  hornekek. 
i  1440  1'i-oiiif.  Pan:  247/1  Horn  k  /'.  horn- 

kek,  or  garfysshe).  1 1475  I'ict.  r'x.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 

755/12-13  lice  rugella,  HiK  riisti/orum,  a  hornkeke.      1530 
l.irnkecke,  a  fyssl.e  lyke  a  mackerell.      1611 

COIGK.  Orfkie,  the  Homcbeake,  Hornekecke..Gan»fish. 

Hornless  (hfanles),  a.     ff.  II    K-, 
Without  horns  ;  destitute  of  horns. 

1398  TKLVISA  Rartli.  De  I'.  K.  XMII.  .xviii.  i  IJwll.  MS.  , 
pe  camel  . .  buw5e  he  Le  hornelcs.  1611  COU,K.,  I'uufne, 
a  hornelesse  wild  beast  in  Peru.  1766  I'LNNANI  Hoot.  (1776 
I.  20  Ihe  cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  arc  exceeding 
.small,  and  many  of  them,  .are  hornier.  1812  W.  TF.NNANT 
ArattrF.  i.  xii,  The  hornless  moon  among  her  brilliant  host. 

Hence  Ho'rnlessness,  hornless  condition. 

1887  Arner.  Xatnralist  XXI.  897  Herodotus's  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  bornlessnesi  has  been  accepted  by  man> 
\\  riters  down  to  the  present  limex 

Hornlet    lyunli-t).    [-LET.]    A  little  hom. 

«i754  SIR  W.  JONES  Otserv.  Ind.  plants  Wks.  1799  II. 
T ..,5  Wings  oblate.. embracing  the  keel  and  the  hornlets  of 
the  awning.  1894  R.  B.  SHARPE  Birds  Ct.  Brit.  (1896)  80 
The  horned  larks  . .  recognised  by  the  little  tufu  .J  black 
feathers,  or  hornlets,  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  crown. 

Ho'1'll-like,  a.     Resembling  horn  or  a  hom. 

'579  J-  JONES  Present.  Bodie  «,  Sonle  i.  xl.  87  Swordlikt, 
tunlike,  homelike,.,  and  such  other.  1684  BOYLE  Porousn. 
.  Iniiii.  ff  Solid  Bod.  v.  93  This  horn-like  Silver  did  dissolve 
neither.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  314/1  The  HornbilU 
have  . .  upon  their  enormous  beaks  horn-like  prominences. 
1885  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  4/1  Certain  notes,  full,  hornlike 
..which  no  horn  or  violoncello  ever  equalled  in  timbre. 

Horn-mad,  a.  arch.  App.  orig.  of  homed 
beasts  :  Enraged  so  as  to  be  ready  to  horn  any  one. 
Hence  of  persons  :  Stark  mad  ;  mad  with  rage ; 
furious.  Cf.  the  earlier  HORN-WOOD. 

1579  TOMSON  Cah'in's  Serin.  Tim.  57/2  With  it  must  we 
fight  against  the>e  hornemad.  beaste>.  1596  NASHE  Saffron 
IValden  32  A  Bulls.. bellowing  and  running  horne  mad  at 
euery  one  in  his  way.  1607  WALKINC-IUN  ( '/it.  Gtass  47 
We  must  not  . .  drinke  our  selues  horne  madde.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  660  The  perillous  and  transpiercing 
stinging  of  these  horn-mad  Hornets.  1695  CONGRE\  E  Love 
for  L.  v.  viii,  She's  mad  for  a  Husband,  and  he's  horn 
mad,  I  think,  or  they'd  ne'er  make  a  Match  together. 
a  1773  in  Hone  Every-day  Bit.  11825)  I.  '57  They  run  horn 
mad  to  go  to  law.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  265  Miss 
Grant . .  would  be  driven  fair  horn-mad  if  she  could  hear  of  it. 
fb.  Sometimes  by  word-play:  Mad  with  rage  at 
having  been  made  a  cuckold.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  i.  57  E.  Dro.  Why  Mistresse, 
sure  my  Master  is  horne  mad.  Adri.  Horne  mad,  thou 
villaine?  E.  Dro.  I  meane  not  Cuckold  mad,  But  sure  he 
is  starke  mad.  1658  J.  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  51  A  loose  wife 
makes  her  husband  horn-mad  and  heart-sad,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Horn-mad,  stark  staring  Mad  because 
Cuckolded.  1822  SCOTT  Nigei  xxvi,  The  man  is  mad,  horn 
mad,  to  boot. 

Hence  f  Ho^rn-ma'dded  ppl.  a.,  driven  horu- 
mad  ;  Horn-ma-dness,  horn-mad  condition. 

1661  NEEDHAM  Hiit.  Eng.  Ret.  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Park)  II. 
523  The  Houses  know  not  w  hat  to  think  ;  The  Cits  horn- 
madded  be.  1868  BROWNING  King  fy  Bk.  n.  832  Somebody 
courts  your  wife,  Count?  Where  and  when?  How  and 
why?  Mere  horn-madness  :  have  a  care  ! 

Horn-owl.  A  horned  owl,  or  one  having 
plumicorns  on  the  head,  as  some  species  of  Asia 
and  Olus;  formerly,  a  name  for  the  Eagle-owl. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  397  The  fat  of  the  Bistard  or 
Horn-owle  is  verie  good.  1674  RAV  Words,  Eng.  Birds  83 
The  Horn-Owl,  Or  us  s/:v  A"<W««  aurita.  1678  RAV 
H*illotighl>ys  Ornitk.  99  The  great  Horn-Owl  or  Eagle- 
Owl.  I774GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist.  V.  140  The  Brown  Horn  Owl 
is  often  seen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day. 

Hornpipe  (i/unpaijj). 

1.  An  obsolete  wind  instrument.     Said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  having  the  bell  and  mouth- 
piece made  of  horn.     See  fenny  Cycl.  XII.  297. 

<•  1400  Rom.  Rose  4250  Controve  he  wolde,  and  foule  fayle, 
With  hornepypesof  Cornewayle.  14.  .  I'oc.in  Wr.-Wiilcker 

M5/37  Corni'ibiitm,  an  hornpipe.  1579  SI-ENSER  Shepk.  Cal. 
ay  23  A..Tabrere  That,  a  Horne  pype  playd.  1592 
GKI.ENI-:  C/ioat's  !!'.  ll'if  116^7'  14  [lairing  them  t  >  pl.iy  on 
an  horn  pipe.  1697  DRVUEN  .lincid  xi.  iut6  The  shrill 
horn-pipe  sounds  to  bacchanals.  1788  Chambers'  Cycl., 
Hornpipe,  a  common  instrument  of  music  in  Wales,  con- 
sisting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  stated  distances  and 
a  horn  at  each  end.  1891  Daily  A  ;  Amor.g 

other  instruments  were.. the  original  hornpipe,  which  has 
now  given  its  name  to  the  popular  bailors'  dance. 

t  b.  One  who  played  the  instrument.    Obs. 
a  1693  LTR(vtyiiART  RabtlaU  in.  \Ki.  373  You  "ill  be  the 
Hornepipe  of  Busancay. 

2.  A  dance  of  a  lively  and   vigorous  character, 
usually  performed  by  a  single  person,  orig.  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  wind  instrument,  and  speci- 
ally associated  with  the  merrymaking  of  sailors. 

1:1485  Digty  .1/>J/.   11882)  v.  ad  fin,   Here 

myn^irallys,  an  hornpype.     1597  MORLEY  ////*-,></.  .Tfus.  181 
Many  other  kindes  of  d.i:m'ji  -  (a*  hunicpype-.   ly. 
infinite  MIUTL".     1709  .v  i  \o.  too  *6  I1 ' 

having  danced  the  Derbyshire  Hornpipe  in  the  Presence  of 
several  Friends.  1755  hmNsox,  llornf'ifif,  a  immtry 
dance,  danced  commonly  lo  a  horn.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAI; 
\trikt  vii.  Si..  It  ;i)i|ie:irt-il  fimn  the  heavy  tread 
and  shuffling  of  feet  that  some  were  danci: 

fig.     1798  WOUCOTT  IP.  Piml 
169  i  The  true  heart  dances  no  hornpipes  on  the  tongue. 
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1849  LVTJ.IN  Ca.ifws  38  My  father,  .could  conjure  wonder- 
fully, make  a  bunch  of  keys  dance  a  hornpipe. 

3.  A  piece  of  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1789  BUBSEV  Hist.  Mus.  III.  vii.  397  Harry  Carey'.*, 
haflad..is  a  slower  kind  of  hornpipe.  1838  fenny  CycL 
XII.  2.)7  'i  That  the  dance-tunes  still  called  Hornpipes  were 
originally  composed  for  the  instrument.  1879  GROVK 
Diet.  M:ts.  I.  753/1  Honipipes  were  much  written  in  the 
last  century.. The  air?  'My  love  i*  but  a  Uu-sie  yet'  and 
4  The  British  Grenadier',  and  the  liyinn  tune  '  Helm»ley ', 
are  hornpipes. 

4.  attrib.,  as  hornpipe  iliincer,  fling. 

1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  61  The  hornpipe  movement 
given  to  'When  on  the  ocean1,  is  particularly  pleading. 
1845  J.  T.  SMITH  Bk,  for  Rainy  Day  6  Nancy  Dawson, 
the  famous  hornpipe  dancer,  died  this  year  [1767]. 

Hence  Ho-rnpiping,  playing  or  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe. 

1864  Realm  30  Mar.  8  When  we  have  praised .  .Miss  Lydia 
Thompson's  lively  hornpiping. 

Horn-plate.  An  iron  frame  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  railway  carriage  or  truck  and 
having  two  guides  in  which  the  journal-box  of  the 
axle  moves ;  an  axle-guard,  pedestal. 

1856  S.  C.  BRKES  Gloss,  Terms  29  Axle  Guard  or  Horn- 
plate.  1861  Ann.  Reg.  5  The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  'horn-plates'  of  the  engine  1864 
Daily  Tel.  i  Dec.,  Adopting  the  old  classic  car  system  of 
rollers  fixed  on  a  shaft  or  axle,  which  revolves  with  them 
iu  hole  pins,  or  what  are  now  termed  horn  plates. 

Hom-silyer.  Min.  [Cf.  Ger.  homsilber] 
Native  chloride  of  silver,  so  called  from  its  horny 
appearance  ;  cerargyrite. 

1770  FoKSTtRtr.  Crottsiedt's  Min.  178  The  author,  .quotes 
the  horn  silver  ore.  .as  proof  of  his  opinion.  1812  SIR  H. 
DAVY  Cheat.  P kilos.  211  It  appears  that  muriatic  acid  gas 
is  formed  when  horn  silver  is  blackened  by  li^ht.  1875  tr. 
I'ogeCs  Client.  Light  i.  4  In  the  mines  of  Friburg  is  how 
and  then  found  a  vitreous  dull-shining  silver  ore,  which  on 
account  of  its  appearance,  is  called  horn  silver. 

tHornslate  t,h/-jn,sU"it).  Mint  Obs.  [Cf.  Ger. 
kornschufer.]  A  schistous  form  of  hornstoue. 

1791  BEDDOKS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  60  The  Scheiben- 
berg,  near  Konigsbruck,  consists  of  a  stone  which  Mr. 
Leske  knows  not  whether  to  call  hornslate,  or  corneous 
porphyry.  1796  KIRWAN  Elan.  Min.  fed.  2)  I.  307  Horn- 
slate  . .  .Schistose  Porphyry  of  Werner.  1799  W,  TOOKE 
I'icio  Russian  E)np.  I.  116  Pebbles  of  hornslate. 

Hornsman(hp'-inz|m£n;.  [f. horn's  poss.  case: 
cf.  townsman,  etc.] 

1.  A  man  who  plays  a  horn. 

1897  Q.  A' it'.  Apr.  521  The  hornsman  himself  was  cut 
down,  and  the  famous  horn  captured. 

2.  The  horned  adder  or  plumed  viper  of  Africa, 
Clot  ho  coniuta.  1890  iu  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Hp'rn-stock.  Obs. 

\.  The  garfish  or  hornbeak. 

a  1485  rromp.  Part'.  247/1  (MS.  S.)  Home  stoke  [^1440 
Horn  keke  ;  Pynsont  or  garfysshe], 

2.  A  cuckold. 

1611  CHAPMAN  May-Day  Plays  1873  II.  393  Alas,  poore 
hornestocke,  he  thinks  her  to  haue  no  fault. 

Hornstone  (hfrin|StJ'in).  Min.  [tr.  Ger.  horn- 
stein  :  from  its  appearance.]  A  compact  siliceous 
rock,  resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle  ;  chert. 

1728  WOODWARD  Catal.  For.  Fossils  n  Rother  Horn- 
stem,  i.e.,  Red  Hornstone.  1796  KIRWAN  Elan.  Min, 
led.  2)  I.  305  Hornstone  differs  from  jaspers,  often  by  its 
splintery  fracture.  1816  KKATISGE  Traz\  (1817)  II.  155 
Here  the  sand-stone  approaches  to  horn-stone;  that  is, 
assumes  the  rhomboidal  conformation.  1833  LYLLI,  Princ. 
Ct'ol.  III.  370.  rt  1862  THOREAU  Maine  W.  iii.  (1864!  180 
Tiiis  variety  of  hornstoue  I  have  seen.  .hi.  .New  England, 
in  the  form  of  Indian  arrowheads,  hatchets,  chisels,  &c. 
b.  attrib.,  as  hornstone  basis,  porphyry. 

1796  KIHWAN  Elent.  Min.  fed.  2)  I.  351  Hornstone  Por- 
phyry- Ibid.  368  lit!  has  for  its  ground  a  hornstone  basis. 

t  Horn-woo'd,  a.  Obs.  [f.  HORN  sb.  +  WOOD 
a.  mad.]  =  HORN- MAD. 

?aisoo  Chester  PL  tShaks.  Soc.)  II.  68  Though  Cayphas 
goe  home-wood  therby.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  82 
She  was  (as  they  say)  horne  wood.  1581  MAKBKCK  /•'/.  of 
.\'otes  143  A  Bull  ..  of  his  hornewoode  and  madde  fierce- 
nesse,  when  he  is  well  baited.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxi. 
\viii.  784  The  King  amazed  and  astonied  to  see  them  thus. 
home-wood,  stayed  the  bloudie  hand  of  his  owne  souldiours. 

Hornwork  h^'-inwo-ik).  [f.  llnHN'^.  -f  \V<>HK."| 

1.  Fortif.  A  single-fronted  outwork,  the  head  of 
which  consists  of  two  demi-bastions  connected  by 
a  curtain  and  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the  work 
by  two  parallel  wings.     It  is  thrown  out  to  occupy 
advantageous  ground  which  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  include  in  the  original  enceinte. 

1641  EVELYN  Diary  6  Aug..   I  watched  on  a  home  worke 
neere  our  quarters.     1759  STXRNH  Tr.  Shandy  II,  xii,  The 
horn-work  . .  is  formed  by  two  epaulmenls  or  demi-bastion-.. 
1813  WKU.INGTDN  in  Gurw.  D(sp.  XI.  61  note,  A  mine  was 
exploded  in  the  left  angle  of  the  counter-scarp  of  the  horn- 
work,  which  did  great  damage. 

2.  Work  done  in  horn  ;  articles  made  of  horn. 

1642  MILTON  Af>ol.  S»tect.  xii,   No  helmet  of  salvation, 
but  the  meere  mettle  and  horn-work  of  1'apall  jurUdiuion. 
1777  W.   D.M.KVMH.I.    /Yd.-.  Sp.  %   t\»-L   LXNxi,  This  town 
is  famous  for  horn-work.    1887  DONALDSON  Suppl.  to  Juiiiii- 
son  s.v.  f/,>r>ter,  A  few  of  the  simpler  branches  of  horn- 
wjrk  are  still  followed  by  tinkers  and  gipsies. 

f3.  Cuckoldry.   Obs. 

1738  Common  Sense  I.  344.     1759  STEKNE   Tr.  Shand 
II.  xii.    1813  MOORE  yVt-ww,  Rt*aif0rctm. 


Horn. wort  •'Jijijinwut).  [f.  HORN  sbJ  r 
AVuKT,  after  Gr.  KtpaTQ<f*v\\oi>,  i.  e.  horn-leaf: 
from  the  appearance  of  the  branched  stem.]  A 
book-name  of  Ceratophyllnm  deintrsnw,  an  aquatic 
plant  with  dense  whorls  of  finely-divided  leaves ; 
also  called  Horned  I'ondiveed. 

1805  J.  GAUINL  />>//.  l!i>t.  aSo6  399.  1857  HKNIKKV 
/>'.-/.  ^84  Ceraiopkyttattm^  the  Horn  wort  Order.  1885 
( rKIKII  Tcxt-l>k.  (.col.  fed.  2)  880  Cones  of  Scotch  fir  and 
spruce, . .  hormvort,  blackthorn,  bog-bean. 

Horn  wrack  (li£>Mnircuk\  [f.  HORN  sb.  4- 
AYu.YCK,  seaweed  cast  ashore.]  Apolyzoon  of  the 
genus  Flustrat  resembling  a  seaweed  in  appear- 
ance, and  of  somewhat  horny  consistency. 

1819  Pantol0giiit  I'lnstrat  horn-wrack.  1888  ROLLKSTON 
£  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  234  Droad-leafed  Horn  wrack 
{Flustra  foliacca}. 

Horny  (hfrjni),  a.  (j/>.)     [f.  UOHN  J£.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  horn ;  of  a  texture  resembling 
that  of  horn  ;  corneous. 

1398  TREVISA  Karth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  v.  (Bodl.  MS.\  Foure 
[webbes]  bene  in  the  formest  part  ye  [of  the  eye],  .the  thredde 
de  cornia,  horny.  1530  PALSOR.  316/1  Horny,  made  or 
stored  of  homes.  1615  tr.  De  Monfarfs  Surv.  E.  Indies 
20  With  a  kind  of  hornie  rinde.  1671  MILTON  P.  R . 
iu  267  Him  thought,  he  . .  saw  the  Ravens  with  their  horny 
beaks  Food  to  Klijah  bringing  eiien  and  morn.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  253  These  eggs  [of  the  rayj 
are  covered  with  a  tough  horny  substance.  1864  H.  SPENCER 
Illustr.  Unii\  Progr.  398  .4  >//<r/>d-like  creatures,  massed 
together  in  a  frame-work  of  horny  fibres,  constitute  Sponge, 
t  b.  Horny  gate  (flort),  the  gate  of  horn :  sec 
GATE  s&.1  5.  Obs. 

1592  SYLVESTER  Tri.  Faith  i.  i,  Sad  Morpheus,  entring  in 
Through's  horny  gate,  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
\Vks.  (1711)  17/1  Dametas  dream'd  he  saw  his  wife  at 
sport,  And  found  that  sight  was  through  the  horny  port. 

t  c.  Horny  coronet,  humorously  put  for  *  cuck- 
old's horns '.  Obs. 

1688  CHOVVNE  Darius  Prol.,  He  dubs  this  man  a  knave,  a 
coxcomb  that,  Gives  any  brow  a  horny  coronet. 

2.  transf.  Callous  or  hardened  so  as  to  be  horn- 
like in  texture. 

1693  TATE  in  Dry  dens  Juvenal  (1697)  370  Who,  wanting 
Weapons,  clutch  their  horny  fists.  1697  DKYUKN  Virg. 
Gcorg.  iv.  172  Till  his  hard  horny  Fingers  ake  with  Pain. 
1875  HAMERTON  Intcll.  Life  v.  ii.  177  It  is  observed  that 
horny  hands,  in  the  colonies,  get  gold  into  them  sooner  than 
white  ones.  1884  W.  C.  SMITH  Kildrostan  i.  i.  84  Bronzed 
with  weather,  and  horny  of  hand. 

3.  Semi-opaque  like  hom. 

1652  Hi-.  HALL  Int'is.  Iforld  i.  v,  The  [angels]  do  not,  as 
we  mortals  are  wont,  look  through  the  dim  and  horny  spec- 
tacle of  senses,  1830  M.  DONOVAN  Doni.  Kcon.  I.  75  So 
affected  as  to  be  at  least  horny,  if  not  in  a  slight  degree 
transparent.  1859  CiuLLicK  &  TIMHS  Paint.  202  The  media 
afforded  by  expressed  oils  become  horny  or  semi-opaque. 

4.  Bearing,   having,   or  abounding  in   horns  or 
horn-like  projections. 

1530  |see  i\.      1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  8q  So  it 
appeareth    by  her  "hornie   head,     a  1825    FOR  BY    I'oc.    E,     \ 
Angtia,  Homy,  abounding  in  horns.     It  is  applied  to  a  sam- 
ple of  barley,  from  which  the  awns  have  not  been  properly     t 
separated  in  the  process  of  winnowing. 

5.  Consisting  of  beasts'  horns. 

a  1732  GAY  Birth  of  Squire  Cl'.),  The  horny  spoils  that     ' 
grac'd  the  wall. 

6.  Of  sounds :  Like  that  of  a  horn. 

1888  P.  II.  FITZGKRALD  Fatal  Zero  ix.  48  When  they  open 
their  full  lips  out  streams  the  twang,  nasal  and  horny  ! 

7.  Comb.,  parasynthetic,    as  horny-eyed^  -fisted^ 
-handed,  -hoofed,  -knuckled,  -nibbed  adjs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-fcneis  vii.  xiii.  179  From  the  tempi!  of 
Diane  euermoThir  horny  hovit  horssis  bene  debarrit.  iSiz 
W.  TKNNANT  Anstcr  F.  \\.  xxxvii,  The  horny-knuckl'd 
kilted  Highlamlman.  1859  ).  BROWN  A'atfy  A. 8  That  horny- 
handed,  snell,  peremptory  little  man.  1880  TKXNVMJN 
Battle  of  Brnnanburh  xiv,  The  horny-nibb'd  raven.  1892 
spectator  10  Dec.  847/2  He  mu:-.t  have  employed  indirectly 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  horny-handed, 

B.  sb.  Usually  Aitld  Hornie  :  A  name  for  the 
devil.  Sc. 

1785  IH'RNs  Addr.  t<->  Dcil  i,  O  thou!  whatever  title  suit 
thee,  Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie.  1806  J.  HLACK 
Fail*  of  Clyde  \.  iv,  I'm  sure  I  wi>h  them  a'  in  hell  Wi1 
Hornie  their  auld  father  there  to  dwell.  1840  GKX.  P. 
'I'noMi'soN  Exerc.  (18421  V.  44  As 'old  Hornie1,  or  some- 
body I  took  for  him,  uuce  said  to  me. 

fHorodix.  Obs.  rare'0,  [f.  Gr.  wpa  hour + 
tti£ty  exhibition,  f.  5tt«-  to  show.]  'A  kind  of 
dial,  or  instrument  to  shew  how  the  hours  pass 
away*  (Phillips  1658;  thence  in  Bailey  1721,  etc.). 

Horograph  (hfrJgruf).  Math.  [f.  Gr.  opo-s 
boundary  + -GRAPH.]  (See  quot.) 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  A"«/.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  136  The  cHrratura. 
intt-gra  of  any  given  portiuti  of  a  cur\ed  surface,  Ls  the  area 
enclosed  on  a  spherical  surface  of  unit  radius  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  its  centre,  parallel  to  a  normal  to  the  sur- 
face, the  normal  being  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  j 
given  portion.  The  curve  ilm-.  traced  on  the  sphere  is 
called  the  Horograpfk  of  the  given  portion  of  curved  surface. 

Horography    luu^-ruti  .     [a.  K.  horo^raphie 
;  1 644    in    Hat/,.-Darm.),    f.    tapa    tiniCj    season  +     I 
-ypatpia  writing.]     (See  quots.) 

1727-41  CKAMISI.KS  ( >t-/.,  Horography,  the  art  of  inakiir:; 
or  construi  sin.i:  ilint  - ;  called  also  borologiography.  1755 

JOHNSON,    H^rn^ntpliy.   an   account   of  1  he   huLirb.      1798    [. 
GiLCHXUT  in  Anat.  A't's.  V.  81  [They]  reckon  and  divide 
t!ie  fullouiii-  manner,  which  exhibits  a  boTOgraphy 
so  imperfect,. that  [etc  J. 


So  Horo'graplier,  a  horologer,  horologist. 

In  recent  1> 

Horologe  ^hfn>lf?d3\  Forms:  a.  4  orlogge, 
4  5  orloge,  4-6  orlege,  4-7  -lage,  5  -legge,  -lyge, 
horlege,  (6  orlache,  horleige).  0.  4orologge, 
|  4-5  oriloge,  5  oro-,  oryloge,  orrelegge,  ^horo- 
lage,  6  hora-,  horyloge,  horrelage),  5-  horo- 
loge, [a.  OF.  orloge,  oriloge,  inod.F.  horloge 
(-It.  orofogiOj  Sp.  refoj,  Pg.  relogio,  l*r.  r, . 
:— L.  hdrologiitrn,  a.  Gr.  wpuXoytov  instrument  for 
telling  the  hour  or  time,  dim.  of  wpo\6yos  hour- 
teller,  f.  &pa  time  +  -Ao7os  telling.  The  initial  // 
in  Fr.  and  Eng.,  and  the  medial  o  in  Eng.  arc- 
owing  to  later  conformation  to  L.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  telling  the  hour  ;  a  time- 
piece ;  a  dial,  hour-glass,  or  clock. 

1582  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxxviii.  8  The  shadewe  of  lynes  bi  the 
wluche  it  hadde  go  doun  in  the  oriloge  (1388  orologie]  of 
Acath.    c- 1386  CHAUCEK  A"w«'i  Pr.  T.  34  KILMii.  Ms. 
sikerer  was  his  crowyng  in  his  logge  Than  is  a  Clokkt  . 
abbey  Orlogge.     1413  Pil&r,  Soivle  (Caxton  1483'  v,   xiv. 
81  And  by  this  tyme  the  Horologe  had  fully  performed  half 
his  nyghtes  cours.     f  1449  PLLOCK  Kefr.  i.xx.  iiSOr!  ' 
schewing  the  houris  of  the  daie  bi  sthadew  maad  bi  the 
sunne  in  a  cercle.     1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  x.  152  By  hym 
were  founden  first  the  oryloges  of  the  cliirches  whiche  l>e- 
gynne  the  houres  of  the  daycs  &  of  the  nyghtes.     a  1335 
MORE  -]th  Pageant^  Tyme  (R.\   I,  whom  thou  seest   \\itli 
horyloge  in  hande,  Am  named  Tyme.     15. .  Af'tween  Keg, 
V.  16  (Jam.)  The  tolbuith  horrelage.    1627  in  J.  Irving  ///*/. 
Dumbarton  (1860)  478  1'he  payntlng  and  cellaring  of  the 
prlage.     a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  7>«v.  v.  14.?  'I  lii>  uorld  indeed 
is  a  great  horologe  to  itself,  and  i^  i:uminually  numl 
out  its  own  age.     1853  G.  JOHNSUIN  AVr/.  Hist.  E. 
I.    101   The  flower  affords  a  horologe  of  a  primiti\r 
1884  TI;NNYSON  l>ecket  n.  ii,  Always  in  si^pcnse,  like  the 
tall  of  the  horologe — to  and  fro — tick-tack. 

b.  transf.  aiid^/fj-.  Applied  to  the  cock,  chanti- 
:    cleer ;  and   in   other  applications.      Horologe  of 
Flora,  Fiords  Horologe  {Horologimn  l-lc-rn^  Lin- 
meus  Philos.  Bot.  (1750)  §  335) :  see  quot.  1789. 

c  1381  CHAUCEK  Part.  I-'oiilcs  350  The  kok,  that  orloge  ys 
of  thorpis  lyte.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Kneis  i.  Prol.  ^46  '1'hocnt 
venerable  Chaucer,  principal!  poet  but  peir,  Hevinlie  truin- 
pat,  horleige  [1553  orlege]  and  reguleir.  1604  DR.' 
Moses  ii.  (L.),  The  cock,  the  country  horologe,  that  rings 
The  chearful  warning  to  the  sun'b  awake.  1659  T.  1 
PariiaAsi  Piterp.  88  The  Countrey  Horologe,  first  clap^  his 
wings;  Ilefore  he  News  of  grateful  Day-light  brings.  1691 
E.  TAYLOR  Hc/nncn's  J'/iilcs.  396  This.  Soul,  the  Horuloge 
of  Nature.  1789  E.  DAKWIN  Bot.  Garden  62  note,  Many 
other  flowers  close  and  open  their  petals  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day ;  and  thus  constitute,  what  Linneu>  calls  the  Horo- 
loge, or  Watch  of  Flora.  1798  CHARI..  SMITH  1  \ning rhilos. 
IV.  59  note.  Notes  on.. the  horologe  of  Flora,  in  the 
Oeconomy  of  Vegetation.  1817  Sou  THEY  £ss.  (183;*  II. 
23  The  hand  of  the  political  horologe  cannot  go  back. 
1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVK  Merch.  <$-  Friar  iv.  (1844)  157  Make 
your  government  horologe  go  right.  1845  LON<;I  .  f  Y^  (.'/<>< /v- 
on  Stairs  ix,  Tht  horologe  of  Eternity  Sayeth  this. 

f  2.  Phrase.  The  dwil  in  the  horologe  :  the  devil 
in  the  clock  playing  pranks  with  its  works  and 
making  chaos  of  its  time-keeping  ;  a  type  of  the 
confusion  and  disorder  caused  by  a  mischievous 
agent  in  any  orderly  system.  Obs. 

1519  HORMAN  Vnlg.  232  b,  Some  for  a  try  full  pley  the 
deuyll  in  the  orlege.  a  I5S3UDALL  Roystcr  D.  in.  ii.(,Arb.) 
43  Cnsi.  What  will  he?  M<;  Play  the  deuill  in  the  horo- 
loge. 1562  J.  HKVWOOD  Prov.  <y  fcpigr.  (1867'  149  The 
diuell  is  in  thorologe,  the  houres  to  trye,  Searchc  houres  by 
the  sunne,  the  deuyls  dyall  wyll  lye.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL 
Pen.  11590)  18  Martins  clocke  goes  true,  though  the  Diuell 
were  in  the  Horologe. 
3.  attrih. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  188/2  An  Horlege  lokcr,  horns j>c.\\ 

Horologer  (hoi]p'16clgM).  Forms  :  5-6  orlo- 
ger^e,  Gorla-,  orliger(e,  6-7  orleger(e,  7  hora- 
loger,  9  horologer.  [ME.  and  AFr.  orlogcr  — 
OF.  orlogier^  f.  orloge  :  see  prec.  and  -I-H-.  The 
mod.  word  is  a  new  formation  from  horologe] 

1.  A  clock-maker,  horologist. 

[1368  Pat.  Roll  42  Ediv.  ///,  i.  5  in  Rymer  FifJera  (1830^ 
in.  n.  845  Johannem  Vuenian,  WiUielmum  VuL-man,  et 
Johanncin  Lietuyt  de  Delft,  orologiers,  veniendo  in  regnum 
nostrum.]  1496  /Vrr-y  A  Panf.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xviii.  52/2 
Thou  mavst  not  knowe  by  the  oriole  what  tyme  the  orloger 
wyll  sett  it.  1822  St  on  A ~igel  vi,  The  young  lord  naturally 
addressed  himself  next  to  the  old  horologer's  very  pretty- 
daughter.  x86fi  Pall  A/all  €.  10  Nov.  9  We  advise  that 
facetious  horologer  to  offer  to  take  down  his  clock. 

2.  A  proelaimer  of  the  hours. 

f  1420  LYDC,.  Slory  of  Thcics  Pro!.,  I  will  myself,  be  your 
( iil.i-cre.  1313  DOUGLAS  sKneis  vn.  Prol,  113  Phebus 
(.lo-.viiil  byrd,  the  nychtis  orloger  [1553  orlagere].  1616  J. 
LANE  Cent.  Syr.'s  T.  vi.  i  Chaunticleer,  the  sadd  nightes 
horaloger.vp  thrilld  the  poize  that  his  clockes  watch  gann  sterr. 

t  Horolo'gial,  a.   Obs.    -  \  I<>K»L<  CICAL. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  J'ati  Hcliuonfs  Ortat.  127  Seven  points 
after  the  ninth  houre  Solar  or  according  to  the  *- 
liorulo^iall  or  according  to  the  Diall  or  Clock. 

Horologlc  '.hj'wl^tl^ik;,  a.  [ad.  L.  horologK- 
tts,  a.  Gr.  tupoA.o7itfos,  f.  wpa  HouK  -h  -A<ryos  telling  : 
sec  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horolog\. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  11677)  377   Horolo.yic  know- 
they  want,  a-  may  be  supposed  Jjy  that..Kin^  \\liu 
up-jii  first  view  of  a  Watch . , beheved  it  ;i  living  Mcature. 

1850  Linicii  tr.  C.O  -'•  •  --l>'t  §.  153   led.  2'   128 

'Die  octagonal  horologic  building  of  Amlronicus  C>  rrtu 
1859  WHAX  \LLtr.  R.Hondin  iii.  21  Hloi-,  a  town  which  IMS 
long  excelled  in  the  horolu^ic  art. 


HOROLOGICAL. 

b.  Bat.  Of  a  flower  :  Opening  and  closing  at 
certain  hours. 

1882  in  OGILVIE,  and  later  Diets. 

Horological  thpwto'dgikai),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horologe  or  to  ho- 
rology ;  measuring  or  recording  time. 

*5p3  FALE  Dialling  A  iij  b,  The  making  of  the  Horologh  .til 
Cylmdre..we  have  presently  omitted.  1653  W.  OVOHTRBO 
(titled  Description  and  Use  of  the  General  Horological 
Ring,  and  the  Double  Horizontal  Dial.  1838  Penny  t'nY. 
XII.  29^/2  The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  seems  to 
be  the  time  which  affords  the  first  certain  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  what  would  be  now  called  a  clock,  or  regulated 
horological  machine.  1867  A.  BARRY  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  177 
Mechanical  ingenuity,  and  horological  knowledge. 

Hence  Horolo  gically  adv.,  in  a  horological 
manner. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1851  '/«//'*  Mag.  XVIII.  469 
Chronologically,  or  rather  horologically,  the  most  convenient 
course. 

t  Horplogiography  Ji^T^Vd^ip-grafi).  Ohs. 
[f.  Gr.  &po\6yio-v  HoiioLOGE  +  -GRAPHY.]  a.  A 
description  of  horologes  or  timepieces,  b.  The 
art  of  constructing  horologes  ;  dialling. 

[1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  d  ij,  Horometrie  . .  called  . .  of  late 
Horalogiographin.\  1639  WYBAKD  (title)  Lunar  Horologio- 
graphie.  1653  \V.  OUGHTRED  i ////,•)  Mathematicall  Recrea- 
tions, a  collection  of  problems,  as  secrets  and  experiments 
in  Arithmetic!*,  Cosmographie,  Horologiography  ft  t< .  |. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Horologiography,  the  Art  of  making 
or  treating  of  the  Properties  of  Dials,  Clocks  [etc.]. 

Hence  -j-  Horologiogra'phian,  f  Horolog-io  - 
grapfcer,  a  maker  of  timepieces  ;  a  horologist. 
f  Horologiogra'phic  a.,  pertaining  to  dialling. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  111.372/1  An  Horologiographian 
[is]  a  Sun  Dial  maker.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Horologio- 
grapher}  a  maker  of  Dials  [etc.].  17. .  CHAMBERS  (T.\  The 
gnomonick  projection  is  also  called  the  horologiographick 
projection,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  dialling. 

Horologist  (horp-lod^ist).  [mod.  f.  HORO- 
LOGE or  HOROLOGY  +  -IST.]  One  who  is  skilled 
in  horology;  a  maker  of  timepieces;  a  clock-  or 
watch-maker. 

1798  J.  GILCHRIST  in  Asiaf.  Res.  V.  86  The  grand  horo- 
logist himself  is  about  to  inform  them,  that  now  is  the  time. 
a  1857  LD.  ELLESMERE  Addr.  etc.  54  <!_,.)  The  name  of 
Mr  R  L.  Vulliamy  is  one  well  known  as  connected  with 
the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession  as  an  horologist. 
1884  Spectator  12  July  923/2  The.  .advocate,  .was  ajour- 
neyman  horologist. 

II  Horologium  (hfff0V'd3ife,-l£o'dsi#m).  Also 
(in  sense  3)  -on.  [L.  korologiutft)  Gr.  &po\uytov. 
see  HOROLOGE.] 

1.  =  HOROLOGE  i  ;  a  dial,  clock,  or  chronometer. 
Horologium  Floras',  see  HOROLOGE  i  b. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  n.  (1662)  72  He  presented  King 
Henry  the  8.  with  a  Horologium. .observing  the  shadow 
of  the  sun.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Marb.  I.  29  The  horologium, 
or  water  clock.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Horologium  rfffrw, 
a  time-paper  of  flowers;  a  table  explaining  the  time  at 
which  the  same  flowers  expand  in  different  latitudes. 

2.  Astrol.  One  of  the  southern  constellations. 

1819  Pantotogia,  Horologium, . .  a  new  southern  constella- 
tion. 1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  297/1  Horotoginmt  the  Clock, 
a  southern  constellation  of  Lacaille.  It  is  cut  by  a  line 
passing  through  Canopus  to  the  southern  part  of  Endanus. 

3.  Gr.  Ch.    A  book  containing  the  offices  for  the 
canonical  hours ;  corresponding  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Western  breviary. 

17*4  WATERLAND  A  than.  Creed  vi.  56  This  Horologion 
belonged  to  a  monk  of  Constantinople.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl, ,  Horologium^  Horologion,  is  also  a  name  the  Greeks 
give  to  their  liturgy,  or  breviary.  1875  Smith's  Diet.  L'hr. 
Antiq.  \.  784  The  contents  of  the  Great  Horologium^  which 
is  the  fullest  form.  Ibid.,  The  Horologion  is  often  prefaced 
by  the  calendar  of  the  Menology,  which  begins  with 
September. 

Horology1  ^horfj'lud^iX  Also  4  orologie,  6 
horologie.  [ad.  L.  horologi-um^  ad.  Gr.  wpo\6ytov.'] 

't'l.  =  HOROLOGE  i;  a  dial,  clock,  or  timepiece. 

1388  [see  HOROLOGE  i].  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLIV.  ii, 
In  his  left  hande  he  had  an  horology.  1594  KLUNDKVII, 
Exert,  ill.  i.  xlviii.  (ed.  7)  363  The  most  part  of  Horologies 
or  clocks  in  the  East  country.  1639  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH. 
Consid.  to  Parlt.  Wks.  -1711)  186  That  great  horologies  of 
towns  be  reformed  according  to  the  small  sun-dials.  1798 
J.  GILCHRIST  in  Asiat.  Res.  V.  87  The  simple  rude  horology 
described  above  suffices  . .  the  Asiatics  in  general.  1836 
I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Th.  Another  Life  29  This  stupendous 
machinery  [nature]  is  a  vast  horology — a  register  of  duration 
to  all  rational  tribes. 

2.  A  rendering  of  HOROLOGIUM  3. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Horo'logy-.  [f.  Gr.  wpa  time,  Houn-t--(o)- 
LOGY,  after  Gr.  type  *&po\oy'ta,']  The  art  or  science 
of  measuring  time ;  the  construction  of  horologes. 

1819  Pantologia  s.v.,The  term  horology  is  at  present  more 
particularly  confined  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  art 
of  making  clocks  and  watches  is  established.  1848  CARPENTER 
•iit/t'\  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Horology,  and  Astronomy. 
1872  YEATS  Tec  Int.  Hht.  Cmmtt.  381  About  this  time., 
horology  was  first  applied  to  astronomical  purposes. 

Horometer  (horpTnitai).  [f.  Gr.  &pa  timc  + 
-METER.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  time. 

1775  in  ASH.    Hence  in  MATNDFR,  WORCESTER,  etc. 

Horometrical  i;hf?r0me'trikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hororaetry  ; 
relating  to  the  measurement  of  time. 

1691  T.  H[AI.I,]  .-I,,-.  .\V.-"  I  went.  119  Magnetical,  Horn- 
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metrical,   and   Optical    Instruments.     1694   W.    LKVUOCRN 

{title}   Pleasure   and    Profit,    cunsistini;   of  It. 

divers  kinds,  viz:  Numerical,  Geometrical,  .  .  Astronomical, 

Horometrical,  Cryptographies!  [etc.].      1798    I 

in  A  siat.  J\es.  V.  84  The  Indian  horometrical  system. 

Horometry  (horp-m/tri).  [f.  Gr.  &pa  time, 
Houii  +  -METRY,  Gr.  -ptrpia  measurement.]  The 
measurement  of  time  ;  also,  *  the  determination  of 
the  exact  error  of  a  timepiece  by  observation  *. 

1570  DFE  Math.  Pref.  dij,  Horometrie,  is  an  Arte 
Mathematicall,  which  demonstrateth,  how  ..  the  ] 
vsuall  denomination  of  time,  may  be  knowen  .  .  Home  \n\\  ie 
of  this  Arte.  .may  be  termed  Dialling.  1646  SmT.  RROWNK 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xviii.  260  It  is  I  confesse  no  easje  wonder 
how  the  horometry  of  Antiquity  discovered  not  this  Artifice. 
1798  J.  GILCHRIST  in  Asiat.  Res.  V.  81  Account  of  the 
Hmdustanee  Horometry.  1819  H.  IVsK  I'estrititi  iv.  851 
Pleas'd  her  horome  tries  and  signs  foretell  Fortunes  to  t 

Horone,  obs.  form  of  HORKHOI  \i>. 

Horopter  (horp-ptaj).  Optics,  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
opo-s  boundary,  limit  +  o-nrrjp  one  who  looks.  Cf. 
Y.  horoptcre  (,1694  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  line  or 
surface  containing  all  those  points  in  space,  of 
which  images  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
two  retince  ;  the  aggregate  of  points  which  are 
seen  single  in  any  given  position  of  the  eyes. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex,  Tcchn.,  Horopter,  in  Opt'icks,  is  a 
Right  Line  drawn  thro'  the  Point  of  Concourse,  parallel  to 
that  which  joyns  the  Center  of  the  Eye[s].  1876  BKRNSIKIN 
Five  Senses  vii.  135  The  imaginary  figure  in  space,  in 
which  all  points  are  seen  single,  is  called  the  Horopter. 
1876  FOSTER  Phys.  in.  ii.  (1879)  507  for  any  given  position 
of  the  eyes  there  exists  in  the  field  of  vision  a  certain  line  or 
surface  of  such  a  kind  that  the  images  of  the  points  in  it  all 
ifall  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina.  A  line  or  surface 
having  this  property  is  called  a  Horopter. 

Hence  Horopteric  (hprppte*rik),  Horo-ptery 
adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  forming  a  horopter  ;  horop- 
teric  circle,  the  horopter. 

1876  BERNSTEIN  Five  Senses  vii.  136  For  other  positions 
of  the  eye  complicated  Horoptery  figures  have  been  con- 
structed. 1881  LE  CONTK  Sight  99  This  circle  has  been 
called  the  horopteric  circle  of  Muller.  Ibid.  210  The  increas- 
ing; inclination  of  the  horopteric  line  with  increasing  nearness 
of  the  point  of  sight. 

Horoscopal  (hor^sk^palX  a.  [f.  L.  heroscop- 
us  HOROSCOPE  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
horoscope. 

1x1649  I)RUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  39/2  The 
Speeches  at  the  horoscopal  Pageant  by  the  Planets.  1658 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  v.  75  Disparaging  his  Horoscopal 
Inclination  and  Judgement  of  himself.  111693  UROUHART 
Ral'elais  in.  xxxviii.  320  Genethliack  and  Horoscopal  fool. 


Dritwm.  of  Haivth.  x.  199. 

t  HorO'SCOpate,  v.  Ofis.  [f.  L.  Iwroscopare 
to  draw  a  horoscope,  to  cast  the  nativity  of.]  intr. 
=  HOROSCOPE  v.  ;  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  clxxvi.  747  Forme  and  Stature. 
Designed  principally  from  the  Signe  horoscopating,  viz.  YJ  . 

Horoscope  (hpTi&kflBp),  sb.  [In  current  form, 
a.  F.  horoscope  (  —  Sp.  horoscope,  It.  oroscopo  ,  ad. 
L.  horoscopuS)  a.  Gr.  tipoaicoiros  nativity,  horoscope 
(also  observer  of  the  hour  of  nativity,  caster  of 
nativities),  f.  wpa  time,  hour  +  (TKOTTUS  observer, 
watcher.  In  early  use  the  L.  form  also  occurs.] 

1.  Astrol,  An  observation  of  the  sky  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  planets  at  a  certain  moment,  as 
at  the  instant  of  a  person's  birth  ;  hence,  a  plan  or 
scheme  of  the  twelve  houses  or  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at 
a  particular  moment.  In  early  use,  spec.  =  AS- 
CENDANT, or  house  of  the  ascendant. 

To  cast  a  horoscope  (see  CAST?'.  39),  to  calculate  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  eastern  horizon  at  a  ,ui\<n 
moment,  e.  g.  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  thence  to  erect  an 
astrological  figure  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  discover  the 
influence  of  the  planets  upon  his  life  and  fortunes. 

£1050  Byrhtfertli's  Hnndboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  298  An 
circul  ys  ^e  ufiwitan  hataS  zodiacus  o5Se  horoscopus.  c  1391 
CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  3  To  knowe  by  nyht  or  by  day  the 
degree  of  any  signe  f>at  assenclith  on  the  est  Orisonte,  which 
J>at  is  cleped  communly  the  assendent  or  elles  oruscupum. 
Ibid.  §  4  Yif  J>at  any  planet  assende  at  bat  same  tyme  in 
thilke  for-seide  [degre  of]  his  longitude,  Men  seyn  bat 
thilke  planete  is  in  horoscope.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I. 
45  The  Horoscope  of  the  beginning  of  the  said  woorke 
first  considered.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  iv.  xxxvi.  (ed.  7) 
493  This  word  Horoscope  doth  not  only  signifie  the  degree 
of  the  Ecliptique,  otherwise  called  the  ascendent,  .  .but  also 
som  times  the  whole  figure  of  heaven  containing  the  12 
houses,  and  doth  shew  the  very  secrets  of  nature.  i6oa 
Fi)LHECKE2«(//V./>rtrw//.  60  The  Horoscope  in  Astronomy, 
if  it  be  formally  taken  is  nothing  els  but  horx  inspect  io,  if  it 
bee  materially  taken,  it  is  that  part  of  the  Zodiacke  which 
ascendeth  vpon  our  hemisphere.  1692  BKNTI.FV  Doyle  Lect. 
iii.  101  Drawing  Schemes  of  their  own  Horoscopes.  1828 
SCOTT/'.  M.  /VrMxvi,  I  have  a  strong  horoscope,  and  shall 
live  for  fifty  years  to  come.  1837  WHKWKI.L  Hist.  Induct. 
Sc.  (1857)  I.  229  The  most  important  part  of  the  Sky  in  the 
astrologer's  consideration,  was  that  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
which  rose  at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth,  this  was, 

Eroperly  speaking,  the  /WOKV/C,  the  ascendant  or  the  first 
ouse.     1886  rail  Mall  G.  7  July  4/2  This  able  and  gifted 
lady..  also  makes  horoscopes,  but  only  'to  order';   pru  c, 
i  oo  francs. 

fig.    1641  MILTON  C//.  Govt.  i.  vi,  A  Lordly  ascendent  in  tht 
horoscope  of  the  Church  from  Primate  to  Patriarch,  a 
to  Pope.    1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  1  1858)  I.  iv.  309  Catholic 
and  protestants  had  alike  their  horoscope  of  the  imp*-. 
changes.     1867  LOSGF.  H'ind  wcr  Chimney  vi,  These  are 
prophets,  bards,  and  seers  ;  In  the  horoscope  of  nations  .  . 


HORRENT. 

They  control  the  coming  years.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  26  July 
i  'i  I  f  we  \vcre  to  ca^t  the  horoscope  of  the  new  Government 
solely  from  the  ,  !  u^  in  some  quarter*. 

t  2.  A  figure  or  table  on  which  the  hours  are 
marked,  a.  A  dial.  b.  A  table  showing  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  different  places 
and  seasons,  c.  A  kind  of  planisphere,  invented 
by  John  of  Padua.  Ohs. 

J6*3  COCKERAM,  i ' Iifroscoptt  wherin  houres  bee  marked,  as 
in  a  dyall.  01656  USSHF.R  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  98  He  also 
invented .  .the  Horoscope,  or  instrument  whereby  to  observe 
tin-  Equinoctial*,  and  the  Tropicks,  or  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice.  1696  I'mu.trs  led.  5),  llorascopr . .  is  also 
a  Mathematical  Instrument,  made  in  the  form  of  a  plani- 
sphere, invented  by  John  Paduanus. 

HoTOSCOpe,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  ititr.  To 
form  a  horoscope ;  to  inquire  into  futurity,  b. 
trans.  To  cast  the  nativity  of. 

1673  MABVF.LI.  Relt.  Transf.ll.ij  He  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  creeping  into  all  Corners  and  Companies,  Horoscop- 
ing  up  and  down  concerning  the  duration  of  the  Government. 
1888  l\iily  Nnt's  16  Feb.  4/8  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
convincing  if,  instead  of  horoscoping  people  dead  and  gone, 
he  would  prophesy  about  the  living. 

Hence  Horoscoper  (hc'rJjkJnpaj'),  one  who  casts 
horoscopes ;  an  astrologer. 

1561  EUHH  Arte  Nanig.  Pref.,  The  superstitions  Horos- 
copers  (astrologiers  I  meane  and  not  Astronomers).  1710 
SIIAFTESB.  Charac.,  Adv.  Author  tit.  i.  11737)  '•  289 
Astrologers,  horoscopers,  and  other  such,  are  pleas'd  tu 
honour  themselves  with  the  title  of  mathematicians. 

Horoscopic  (hprosk-^-pik),  a.  [ad.  L.  horos- 
cofic-us,  f.  horoscop-us :  see-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  horoscope.  So  Horosco'pical  a. 

1790  SIBLY  Occult  .Vf.  (1792!  I.  97  Those  persons  in  whose 
nativity  7"  V  £1  hPare  horoscopical,  have  a  constant  hoarse- 
ness. 1850  KITTO  Daily  Bitl.  lllustr.  xxxui.  vi.  (1881)  241 
Under  certain  horoscopic  and  astrological  aspects. 

HorOSCOpist  (horp-sk^pist).  [f.  L.  horoscop-us 
+  -IHT.]  =  HoKOSCciPER. 

1651  GAUI.E  Magastroin.  3  He  would  not  give  the  least 
occasion  to  planetary  horoscopists  and  monethly  prognosti- 
cators.  1883  Contcmp.  Rcr.  June  849  The  astronomical 
writings  and  tables  of  the  ancient  horoscopists  are  lost. 

Horoscopy  (.harc'skJpi).  [f.  HOROSCOPE  (or  its 
source)  +  -Y  :  cf.  L.  horoscopJum,  -opium,  Gr. 
wpoaKonetov,  -oiriof,  a  horoscopic  instrument,  a  ho- 
roscope.] a.  The  casting  of  horoscopes,  b.  The 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  a  given  moment,  esp.  at 
that  of  nativity. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  xii.  56  Sometimes  in  the  aspect 
of  the  Starresat  their  Nativity ;  which  was  called  Horoscopy. 
1664  liuTLFR  Hud.  ii.  iii.  207  He  had  been  long  t'wards 
Mathematicks  ..  Magick,  Horoscopie,  Astrologie,  And  was 
old  dog  at  Physiologic.  1823  LAMR  Elia  Ser.  II.  Nciv year's 
wining  of  agC)  Good  Days,  bad  Days  were  so  shuffled 
together,  to  the  confounding  of  all  sober  horoscopy. 

Horow,  var.  HAKBOW  int.,  or  HARRO  ».  Obs. 

c  1460  Tmtmelcy  Myst.  xvi.  391  Veniance  for  thi  blod  thus 
spent,  out  I  I  cry,  and  horow  ! 

Horowe,  var.  Hoitv  0/>s.,  filthy. 

Horpyd,  var.  ORPED  a.  Obs.,  bold. 

t  Horre,  v.  Ots.  [ad.  L.  liorrerc  to  stand  on 
end  (as  hair),  to  bristle,  to  be  rough  ;  to  shake, 
tremble,  shiver,  shudder,  quake  ;  to  shudder  at, 
dread,  loathe  :  cf.  ABHOK  v.]  trans.  To  abhor. 

CI430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  31  pay  horre  not  )>e  foule 
ymage  of  eny  myschape  ^yng.  Ibid.tf  Had  not  oure  lawe 
horred  be  sect  of  cristen  puple.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
120  When  thou  shuldest  take  vpon  the  mankynde  for  the 
delyueraunce  of  man ;  thow  horydest  not  the  vyrgyns 
wombe. 

1  Horre'nd,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  horrettd-iis 
dreadful,  horrible,  gerundive  of  \arrert :  see  prec. 
Cf.  OF.  horrende  in  same  sense.]  =  next. 

c  1420  I'allatt.  on  Htisli.  I.  1035  Fer  awey  propelle  Hor- 
rende odour  of  kitchen,  bath,  gutteris. 

Horrendous  (hpre'ndas  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ors :  cf.  tremendous,  s/iiffndoiis.']  Fitted  to 
excite  horror  ;  terrible,  dreadful,  horrible. 

1659  HOWEI.L  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  399  Your  horren- 
dous Sacriledges  the  like  whereof  was  never  committed. 
1683  K.  HOOKER  Pref.  Ef.  I'miagts  Mystic  Dh:  15 
Damnings  most  dreadfull  . .  Execrations  horrendous,  Blas- 
phemies stupendous.  ITOJ  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  i.  App. 
(1852)  loo  The  preservation  of  the  town  from  horrendous 
earthquakes.  1897  Wack™.  Mug.  May  675  A  man  alone 
. .  could  compass  an  effect  so  horrendous. 

Horrent  ,'V'rent),  a.  Chiefly  poet.  [ad.  L. 
horrlnt-rm.  pres.  pple.  of  horrfre  :  see  HORRK  T.] 

1.  liristling  ;  standing  tip  as  bristles  ;  rough  with 
bristling  points  or  projections. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  /-.  n.  513  Inclos'd  With  bright  im- 
bla^onrie,  and  horrent  Anns.  1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas,  /mag. 
II.  699  Terror's  icy  hand  Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and 
horrent  hair.  iSzg  CARI.VLE  (  Attain-  Misc.  1 857  II.  3oA  life . . 


. '. ely  hirsute;  calyx  horrent;  leaves 
1878  II.  S.  WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  i.  15  The  horrent 
:he  fatal  Matterhorn. 

2.  Shuddering  ;  feeling  or  expressing  horror. 

1711  BAJLFV,  Horrent, .  .abhorring.    1799  CAMPBI  LL  Fleas. 

7/V/v  n.  173  There  shall  he  pause  with  horrent  brow,  to  rale 

What    millions   died— that  Czsar   might  be  great.      1815 

Sol  IHKV  1'nle  I'arazna-r  \i.  xxvi,  Horrent  they  heard  ;  and 

with  her  hands  the  Maid   Prest  her  eyes  close  as  if  she 

blot  The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray'd. 


HORRESCENT. 

1876  J.  ELLIS  Cysar  in   Egypt  145  Then  went  a  -hout  of 
flame,  a  horrent  cry- 

Horrescent  (h^re-sent),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
horrcscfnt'fmi  pres.  pple.  of  Asrrfscftv,  inchoative 
of  horrere  (see  prec.V]  Shuddering;  expressive  of 
horror. 

1865  DE  MORGAN'  in  A:hcnaenm  14  Oct.  504/2.  I  agree  in 
the  main  with  A.  B. ;  but  can  ..  make  none  but  horrescent 
reference  to  his  treatment  of  the  smaller  philosopher. 

Horribility     h<ribHni\     Now   rare.     [ME. 
/;  orribh'te,  etc.,  a.  OF.  fiorriblct-/,  horribilittt  f. 
tee  next) ;  in  mod.  use  f.  HOBBIBLE,  after 
such  words  zs pcssibit'ify*  etc.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  horrible,  horribleness; 
•f*  something  horrible  or  to  be  abhorred    < 

13..  St.  Bernard  (Horstmann)  528  Seint  Bernard  woIJe 
hire  not  se,  As  a  J>ing  of  horrible te.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7187 
Full  many  anotherorribilite  May  men  in  that  bookse.  1413 
Fi^gr.  So~.fU  iCaxton)  n.  Iviii.  (1859)  56  Of  al  my  fowle 
horribilite  thy  self  art  the  cau^e.  1481  TIPTOFT  TnlZt-  on 
Fricndsh.  (Caxton)  E  vij  1 ..  The  horrybylyte  of  his  sharp  lyf. 
x8t6  D  ISRAELI  7V;'.  Grey  u.  i,  The  horribility  of 'commit- 
ting* pims. 

t  2.  Abhorrence  =  HORRIBLEXKSS  2.  Obs.  ran. 

1496  Dtres  4-  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  vr.  x.  247/1  Comonly 
wymen  haue  more  horrybylyte  of  synne  than  men  doo. 

Horrible  (h^-rib'l),  a.  (sb.,  adv.}  Forms:  4-6 
orV  i-,  hcr(r)i-,  h'or'r  y-,  -bel(l,  -bil(l,  -ble, 
-bull(e,  -byl(le,  (4  orebil,  orble,  5  arrable, 
horreble,  horebyl,  5-6  horrable,  -bul,  6  ora- 
bill  •,  4-  horrible,  [a.  OK.  {h}on-il>l€  ,12th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Dnrm.).  ad.  L.  horribittst  f.  L.  horrere  \  see 
HORRE  and  -BLE.]  Exciting  or  fitted  to  excite 
horror ;  tending  to  make  one  shudder ;  extremely 
repulsive  to  the  senses  orfeelings;  dreadful, hideous, 
shocking,  frightful,  awful. 

1303  R.  BRUNNR  Handl.  Synne  4472  So  grete  hyt  was  and 
so  orryble.  1340  Ayenb.  43  Ane  greate  zenne,  dyadlich, 
and  orrible.  c  1373  XI  Pains  Hell  201  in  O.  E.  Misc.  217 
Orebil  wormys  devouryd  hem  bere.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl. 
T.  262  Thanne  moot  I  dye  of  sodeyn  deth  horrible  [r-.r. 
orrible].  14..  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  v.  48  If.  45  iHalliw.) 
Fendis  led  hir  with  arrable  song.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  L<ig. 
397  a  'i  He  made  the  horryblest  crye  that  myght  be  herde. 
I53S  COVERDALE  Job  xxxvii.  5  It  geueth  an  horrible  sownde, 
when  God  sendeth  out  his  voyce.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  152  That  orabill  wes  to  euerie  Cristin  man.  1568 
TURNER  Herbal  in.  35  Bitter  and  horrible  thinges  destroys 
the  appetite.  1604  JAR.  I  Cowttcrbl.  (Arb.)  112  The  horrible 
Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  hot  tomeles.se.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  I.  61  A  Dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round  As  one 
great  Furnace  flain'd.  1727  DF.  FOF.  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840! 
31  An  apparition  and  a  horrible  monster  in  the  night.  1856 
KANF.  A  ret.  l'~.\-pl.  I.  xxvi.  343  It  is  horrible — yes,  that  is 
the  word — to  look  forward  to  another  year  of  disease  and 
darkness,  1870  SWISUI/KXE  Ess.  fy  Stud.  (1875)  311  Superb 
instances  of  terrible  beauty  undeformed  by  horrible  detail. 
b.  as  a  strong  intensive  (ww  colloq.}  :  Excessive, 
immoderate.  (Primarily  of  things  objectionable, 
but  often  without  such  qualification.  Cf.  awful, 
dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous?) 

i46oCAi-GRA\'E  Chron.  155  The  Kyngof  Frauns  [was]  toke 
prisonere  be  the  Soudan,  and  raunsond  to  a  horibil  summe. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanciiardyn  vii.  28  Suche  an  horryble  and 
dysmesurable  a  strok.  1529  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  (1573' 
36  [Solomon]  multipliyng  wiues  to  an  horrible  number. 
1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondTs  Erotnena  178  [He]  ranne  his 
head  at  the  wall  with  such  a  horrible  force  as  he  therewith 
dash'd  out  his  braines.  1676  LAUV  CH  A  WORTH  m  \-2tk  Rep. 
Hist.  Jl/SS.  Comm,  App.  v.  33,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my 
horrible  cold  heere.  1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Chas.  II  Wks. 
1731  1 1.  423  They  had  a  horrible  mind  to  the  Peace.  1718 
LADY  M.  \V.  M  .XTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess  Bristol  10  Apr.,  This 
letter  is  of  a  horrible  length. 

C.   In  combination  {parasytit/ietic). 

155*  Hi'i.OET,  Horrible  sowned,  or  voyced,  horrisonus, 
horrinoiits.  1719  l.)e  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xv,  Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B.  as  sb.  A  horrible  person  or  thing  ;  fa  being 
inspiring  awe  or  dread  (quot.   1400);  a  horrible 
attribute   or   characteristic ;    a   story   of  horrible 
crime  or  the  like  (cf.  DREADFUL  C.). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13260  An  old  temple..  I  foundo,  Of 
a  god,  bat  with  gomes  wasgretly  honouret.  At  bat  orribill 

1  asket  angardly  myche,  Of  dethe,  &  of  deire,  as  destyny 
willes.     17*6  DE  FOE  Hist.  />--.-ilu.  vi.  (18401  242  Among  all 
the  horribles  that  we  dress  up  Satan  in.     1890  Pall  Mall  G. 

2  Sept.    7,  2  Those  children  of  this  world,  the  writers  of 
'penny-dreadfuls  '  and  '  halfpenny  horribles  '. 

C.  as   adv.    Horribly,   terribly;   usually    as    a 
mere  intensive  =  Exceedingly  (cf.  HORRIBLY). 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  24  pei  curse  more  souare  &  horribelare 
hem  bat  bei  hatun.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiii. 
496  By  cause  of  the  grete  stone  that  was  at  his  necke 
whiche  was  horryble  hevy.  1513  Q.  KATH.  Let.  13  AUE;. 
in  Kills  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  I.  83,  1  am  horrible  besy  with 
making  standerds,  banners,  and  bagies.  1605  SHAKS.  L,-ar 
iv.  vi.  3  Gioit.  Me  thinkes  the  ground  is  eeuen.  Edg. 
Horrible  steepe.  1611  MIDDLEIUN  &  DEKKER  Roaring 
I'.'s  Wks.  ie7)  III.  182  Shee  has  a  horrible  hi^h 
colour  indeed.  1623  WKBSTER  DtviCs  Law-Case  \\.  iii, 
I  am  horrible  angry.  1708  OZELL  tr.  Boileau's  Littrin  \. 
84  Her  Den  groan'd  horrible.  1843  CARLVLE  Past.  $  Pr. 
n.  vi,  A  far  horribler  composed  Cant. 

Horribleness  (t^-nb'lnrs).   [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
1.  Tne  quality  of  being  horrible;   shocking  re- 
pulsiveness ;  dreadfulness,  hideousness. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartk.   De  P.   R.   m.  x\.   ( 1495^,  As  it 
faryth  in  the  taast  of  an  aloe  and  other  that  \>- 
bytter.  for  by    her    horryblenes    therof  the    t. 


gre 


ter.    or     y      er      orrybenes    therof  the    t 
uyd.     01450  Knt.  dt  ia    Tour  (1868)  69  None 
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endure   to   loke    theron   for   orribelne^e.      1587    ' 
De  J/(" -«rtj'x.\x,  (1617)575  To  make  him  knmvthe  horrible- 
nesse  of  bis  sin.     1683  <  \    <u  do  not 

rightly  apprehend  the  honibleness  of  the  Massacre.  18*7 
D.  JOHNSON  hid.  Field  Sports  198  A  bite  from  a  mad  dog 
is  more  dreaded,  .from  the  horribleness  of  the  disease. 

t  2.  ntbjecth'dy.  A  feeling  of  horror  or  repul- 
sion. Obs.  (Cf.  HlDE'irsNKSS  2.) 

1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  vm.  xxvi.  (Bodl.  MS.\ 
[An  eclipse]  sniytej*  in  men  and  beestes  many  maner  feere  and 
horriblenesse  [tittioris  ct  ftarroris}.  ll-id.  tx.  xxv.  Nyv  >  I"  ii 
silfe  greuej>e  in  hoiriblenes  and  fee  re.  1548  UHALL,  etc. 
Krasni,  Pat'.  John  xi.  78  b,  Jly  horriblenesse  of  spirite,  and 
by  trouble  of  minde.  1577  r^Mi'ius-  Joyful  Xc-vs  in. 
(1596)  108  Although  it  bee  taken,  it  inakeih  not  any  horrible- 
ness,  as  the  other  1'alsamo  d->-  th. 

Horribly  (hfribH),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. +  -LV-.] 
In  a  horrible  manner,  or  to  a  horrible  degree ;  so 
as  to  make  one  shudder  or  tremble;  dreadfully, 
awfully,  frightfully:  sometimes  as  a  strong  inten- 
sive -  Exceedingly  .properly  before  an  adj.  having 
an  objectionable  sense). 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  2340  Foule  devels  of  hclle  .. 
horribely  defygurd  thurgh  syn.  1382  Wv»'i,iK  Wisd.  vi.  6 
Orribleli  [1388  Hidousli]  and  soone  he  sbal  apere  t<-  ^uu. 
'  1386  CHAI.XER  Monk's  T.  6^7  He  stank  horrihlely  'I'hat 
noon  of  al  his  meynee  bat  hym  kepte  ..  Ne  myghte  ii  '^bt 
for  stynk  of  hym  endure,  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surte< 
He  cryed  orrj-belly  and  confest  clene.  1480  CAXTON  Ckmn. 
Eng.  clxxxi.  161  Horrybelyche  they  tormented  the  body. 
"535  COVERDALE  £fAfc«r<A|)Ocr.)xvi.  24  All  cities  and  londes 
that  do  not  this,  shal  horribly  perish.  1599  SHAKS.  Mi-Jt 
Ado  \\.  iii.  243,  I  wil  be  horribly  in  lone  with  her.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1510  What  hideous  in«i-.i:  was  that  ? 
Horribly  loud,  unlike  the  former  shout.  17x1  SWIFT  Lett. 
(1767)  III.  261,  I  am  horribly  down  at  present.  1818  BYKON* 
Ch.  ffar.  iv.  Ixxii,  A  matchless  cataract.  Horribly  beautiful. 
1884  I1'.  M.  CRAU  i  ORD  AVw.  Singer  1.8  Suddenly  his  voice 
cracked  horribly. 

Horrid  ,h^-rid),  a.  (adv.}  Also  7  horred,  hor- 
ride.  [ad.  L.  horrid-its  bristling,  rough,  shng^x  ; 
rude,  savage,  unpolished ;  terrible,  frightful,  f. 
horrere  :  see  HORRE  v.  Cf.  It.  orndo.'] 

1.  Bristling,  shaggy,  rough.     (Chiefly  poctit . 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  31  His  haughtie  Helmet,  horrid 

all  with  gold.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  in.  xiv.  (1651) 
125  A  rugged  attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard.  1654 
EVELYN  Diary  27  June.  There  is  also  on  the  side  of  this 
horrid  Alp  a  very  romantic  state,  a  1700  I'KW>KN  ij.\  H<u  ri-.l 
\\ith  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn.  1717  POPE  Eloisa  20 
\V  i;rots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn  !  1740 
I  ii;  \v  Let.  in  Poems  (1775^  72  They  [Apennines]  are  not  so 
In  i  rid  as  the  Alps,  though  pretty  near  as  high.  1772-84 
COOK  I'oy.  11790)  IV.  1255  Nothing  in  nature  can  make 
a  more  horrid  appearance  than  the  rugged  mountains  that 
furm  Table  Bay.  1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Diss,-ri.  Mighty 
7V/«'.  (1845)  II.  179  The  Roman  Capital  was  horrid  with 
sylvan  thickets.  fig.  1731  ULACKWALL  Sacr.  Class.  II. 
132  T.  Tliis  makes  the  style  look  rough  and  horrid. 

2.  Causing  horror  or  aversion  ;  revolting  to  sight, 
hearing,    or    contemplation  ;     terrible,    drea<l:ul, 
frightful ;  abominable,  detestable. 

In  earlier  use  nearly  synonymous  with  horrible  ;  in  modern 
use  somewhat  less  strong,  and  tending  to  pass  into  the 
weakened  colloquial  sense  13). 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.N.  in.  iv.  220,  I  wil  meditate  the  while 
vpon  some  horrid  message  for  a  Challenge.  1602  MARSTON 
Ait.'.  <v  .I/*-/,  i.  Wks.  1856  I,  ifi  We  might  descry  a  hurrt-d 
.  ic.  1616  I'rn.oKAK,  //,>;-r/,/(',  tpirible:  fearefull  t-i 
I  poke  on.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  III.  2  Within  these 
twelve  veers  ther  have  the  strangest  revolutions,  and  hon  iclst 
tilings  happen'd.  1662  DRYOF.M  Aslr&a  Redux  7  An  horrid 
stillness  first  invades  the  ear,  And  in  that  silence  we  the  tem- 
pest fear.  1678  LADY  CHAWOKTH  in  \?th  Rep.  Hist,  J/.V.S'. 
Counn.  App.  v.  53  The  horrid  muriher  of  Sir  Edmondlmry 
Godfrey  is  not  yet  discovered.  1720  Tit:  FOE  Capt.  Singleton 
iv.  (1840)  66  They  set  up  the  horridest  yell.  1751  Act  25 
Geo.If,  c.  37  titlet  An  Act  for  better  preventing  tlie  horrid 
Crime  of  Murder.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  Iitd.  Field  Sports  77 
The  fierce  horrid  look  of  the  tiger.  1827-39  ^  QoiHI  i-:v 
J/»nftvWks.  1862  IV.  105  Stupefied  with  the  horrid  nan  ^tic 
which  he  had  drunk. 

3.  colloq.  in  weakened  sense  .  Offensive,  disagree- 
able, detested ;  very  bad  or  objectionable. 

Especially  frequent  as  a  feminine  term  of  strong  aversion. 

1666  J.  DAVIKS  Hist.  Caribby  Isls  281  Making  li.mj.l 
complaints  that  ..  treated  them  ill.  1668  PEPVS  Diu>-v 
23  Oct.,  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the 
constable  by  the  heels.,  which  is  a  horrid  shame.  1676 
WYCHERLEV  PL  Dealer  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  110/2  O  horrid! 
marriage  !.  .1  nauseate  it  of  all  things.  1697  DAMPIER  I'ov. 
I.  362  We  began  to  work  on  our  Ships  bottom,  uliich  we 
found  very  much  eaten  \v  tb  the  Worm :  for  this  is  a  horrid 
place  for  Worms.  1749  1-  u  I.DING  Tout  Jones  xi.  i,  Neither 
can  anyone  give  the  names  of  sari  stuff,  horrid  non  . 
K'C.  to  a  book,  without  calling  the  author  a  blockhead.  1782 
Miss  1  .1  iv.  ii.  He  said  he  supposed  u\j  «eie 

only  talking  some  scandal,  :uid  so  we  had  better  go  home, 
and  employ  ourselves  in  working  for  the  poor  !  Only  think 
how  horrid  !  1858  LYTTON  \\~luit  will ht 00  \.  \i,  I  should  not 
wear  those  horrid  dresses.  1864  P'csss  ALICE  in  Mem.  (1884) 
78  The  horrid  weather  has  kept  me  in  these  three  dnjs. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  >  horrid,  you  know. 

B,  as  adv.  *  1  lorridly ',  *  abominably ',  \ery 
objectionably,  colloq.  or  i-iilg&r. 

1615  CRCK.IKE  Bciiy  Vi!  ilii'i--  l.i.i  ntnt-  horred 

wanne  and  pale.     1697  tr.   < 
214  His  Father  in  Law.  .lives at  a  horrid  profuse  rate.    1753 

Scot*    -l/.'.c-    XV.    372    Went    to    b'  i  •-.!.      Mfd. 

(Cockney)  It's  'orrid  'ut. 

Horridity  (ti^rrdlti  .      [ad.  "r/ffi/as, 

f.  horrithts  llnuuiJ).  Cf.  obs.  K.  horridite.]  t  a. 
(See  quot.  1623.)  Obs.  b.  The  quality  of  being 
horrid,  horriduess  ;  rori  :-ig  horrid. 


HORRIPILATION. 

1623  COCKTR\M,  Horriditie,  afearefull  trembling.     ,i  1641 
i:r.  MOUNTACU  Acts  v  .!/('«.  (1642)  285  Mo>t  of  tht. 
in  die  Tormentors  hands  upon  the  rack,  with  horridily  01 
1  u  ..  .      1892  //  .i-^>\  Spsningtf  Jh-titn.  AVw-^aoAug.  842/1 
A  taste  for  beetles,  butterflies,  .in  frtut,  horriditiesofaU  > 

Horridly    lyridli.,  adv.    [f.  HOBBID+-LT*.] 

In  a  hoi  rid  manner,  or  to  a  horrid  degree  ;  dread- 
fully, frightfully,  abominably  :  often  colloq.  as  a 

strong  intensive  before  adjectives  denoting  qualities 

that  are  disliked. 
1602  SHAKS.   Ham.   i.   iv.   5^  That   thou  dead   Coarse.. 

Reuisits  thus  the-  glimpsefl  of  the  Moone.  So  horridly  to 
shake  our  disposition.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Bla>.\  V  fra-'. 

88  Idols  strangely  and  horridly  shap'd.     1741   H.  W.\. 
Lett.  11.  Mttnn  (18341  !•  'i-  2O°  Lord,  I  am  horridly  tired  of 
that  romantic  love  and  correspondence.    1798  LADY  CHATHAM 
in  G.  Ko-.tr  /VrfjvVi-    iriooi  I.  208  The  weather  is  ..  horridly 

bad.     1857   MRS.   CARLYLE  Lett.    II.    ;         '•  rridly 

Nil  k  ;uul  uncomfortable. 

Horridliess  Jvrid;..^  .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NKS.S.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  horrid  :  see  adj. 

a  1612  DONNE  Bia0ar.iTos  (1644)  24  Disorderly  long  Imire 

which  was  pride  and  wantonnesse  in  Atisuiuii,  and  squallor 
and  horridnes  in  Nebuchodonozor.    1638  F,  JLNIUS  P,i. 
Am-.  350  In  old  pictures,  we  are  most  of  all  affected  with 
their  decaying  horridnesse.     1649  Br.  HALLC"^  -• 
Conscience  of  the  horridnesse  of  a  crime  done.     1659  D. 

I'll  i  //,,/;-.  Sea  ?;o  [The  Alpes]  the  difficulty  of  their 
ascent  is  admirablf,  the  horridness  of  their  cn^ 

:!',il.      a  1791  \\'i  si  i  v  S't't-w,  Ixv.  in.  4  Wks.  1811  IX. 

199  The  horridness  of  their  appearance,  .the  deformity  ut 

their  aspect  will  vanish.     1896  MRS.  CAFFVN  Quaker Gran.i- 

>•  160  His  not  having  come  for  so  untold  a  time.. 

formed  part  of  the  general  horridness. 

I'  Horri'ferous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  horrifer, 
f.  stem  of  horrere  (.see  HOKBB)  H-  -fer  beaiing: 
see  -FERGUS.]  Bringing  or  inducing  horror. 
Hence  Horrlferously adv.,  in  away  that  induces 
horror,  horribly. 

c  1626  Dick  of  Devon  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  II.  61, 1  heard 
one  of  you  talke  most  stlgmatically  in  his  sleepe  mo-t 
horriferously.  1727  BAILEY,  Horrijtrous,  bringing  horror. 

Horrific  i^hfrrlik',  a.  [a.  F.  horrifique  (1532 
Rabelais)  or  ad.  L.  horrific-us,  causing  tremor  or 
terror,  frightful,  f.  stem  of  horrere  :  see  HORHK  v. 
and  -Fic.J  Causing  horror,  horrifying. 

1653  URQCHART  Rabelais  n,  xxxiv.  219  Now  t,my  Masters^ 
you  have  heard  a  beginning  of  the  horrinck  history.  1730-^6 
THOMSON  Amwnn  782  The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrihc 
woods.  1799  JANE  WEST  TaU of  Timts  I.  5  The  lover  of 
the  wonderful  and  the  admirer  of  the  horrific,  1817  COLE- 
Rint;E  Bwg.  Lit.  II.  xxiii.  25^  To  add  the  horrific  incidents. 
1856  MASSON  Ess.,  Three  Dtvils  83  The  horrific  pl.iys  a  mu  h 
less  important  part  in  human  experience  than  it  once  did. 
1879  G-  MACDONALD  Sir  Uibbie  I.  xviii.  243  A  thrill  of 
horrific  wonder  and  delight. 

Hence  Horri  fically  ad?'.,  in  a  horrific  manner. 

(11693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxiii.  193  Mars,  .did  raise 
liK  Voice,  .horrifically  loud.  1830  it  csttti.  Rev.  XIII.  364 
Something  horrillcally  picturesque. 

Horrification  ^h^rink^''j3n).  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  horrifu'Cire  to  HORUIFV  :  see  -ATII-N.]  The 
action  ol  horrifying  or  condition  of  being  horrified  ; 
concr.  something  horrifying. 

1800  MAR.  EDGEVORTH  Belinda  (1831)  I.  iii.  60,  I  could 
altuust  have  thought  of  '  Sir  Bertrand  ',  or  of  some  German 
liurrification?.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  11.  vii.  105 
Among  the  horrifications  and  circumventions  of  Indian 
warfare  !  1891  G.  MKREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  I.  via.  139 
To  the  bonification  of  the  prim. 

Horrify  (Jifrifoil,  v.  [ad.  L.  korri/Uar-t  to 
cause  horror,  f.  horrific-us  HORRIFIC  ;  see  -PV. 

Not  in  Johnson,  A.sh,  Todd,  Richardson,  nor  in  \Vebster 
1828.  The  finite  vb.  is  still  rare.] 

trans.  To  cause  or  excite  horror  in  ;  to  move  to 
horror.  Hence  Ho'rrified,  Ho'rrifying///.  adjs. 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  190  The  thundering  alligator 
has  ended  his  horrifying  roar.  1836  T.  HOOK.  G.  Gttrney 
(L.>,  I  was  horrified  at  the  notion,  1866  J.  MAKTINEAU 
Ess.  I.  7  In  a  way  horrifying  to  Quakers.  1873  JOWEIT 
Plato  ted.  2)  III.  160  \Ve  start  back  horrified  from  this 
Platonic  ideal.  Mod.  He  horrified  me  by  playing  cards  on 
Sunday.  1  looked  at  him  with  a  horrified  air. 

t  Ho'rring,  vbl.  sb.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  HORRE  r. 
+  -iNGi.J  Abhorrence,  horror:  =  ABHOUBIKO. 

(-1568  in  H.  Campbell  Lwc  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  App. 
118241  25»  I  haif  horring  thairat. 

•(•  Horrious,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  horri-  in 
L.  horrificus  +  -ous.]  Causing  honor,  horrible. 

*  1520  BARCLAY  Jugnrth  483,  The  sounde  of  the  armoure 
and  horrious  strokes  mounted  to  the  ayre. 

Horripilation  hfripiUf'-Jsn).  [ad.  late  I  . 
horripildtio  (Vulgate),  n.  of  action  f.  honi- 
pilare,  f.  stem  of  horrere  to  bristle  (see  HORRE  v. 
t  pilus  hair.]  Erection  of  the  hairs  on  the  skin 
by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  muscles  (caused 
by  cold,  fear  or  other  emotion,  or  nervous  aft'ec- 
titm  ,  producing  the  condition  known  as  'goose- 
flesh  ' ;  '  creeping  of  the  flesh '. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Horripilation*  the  standing  up  of 
the  hair  for  fear,  .a  sudden  quaking,  shuddering  or  shiver- 
ing- 1659  R.  GELL  Ess.  Aniendm.  J  ran  si.  />//'/«•  501  That 
formidable  doctrine  which  causeth  horripilation,  and  makes 
the  hair  stand  on  end  through  f*-ar.  1776  CI'I.I.KS  u'  Lines 
Prat  f.  P/iys.  i  i.  \Vks.  1827  I.  48^  The  horripilatio  i 
fined  to  diseases  from  internal  causes.  1822-34  Good's 
-SV«(/'r  .  i  (117  When  the  shivering  or  horripilation 

•  d  by  the  cold-wafer  has  not  been  followed  by 
a  stimulant  effect.  1896  Times  18  Dec.  6  j,  I . .  never  in  my 
life  fcl;  more  keenly  that  uncomfortable  sense,  .known  as 


HORRISONANT. 

'horripilation'.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  in  Archives  Surg.  IX. 
No.  34.  133  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  blood  vessels  is  probably  the  essential  cause  of  true 
shivering,  whilst  spasm  of  the  arrt\torts  fili  is  that  of 
horripilation. 

So  Horri'pilant  a.,  causing  horripilation  ;  Hor- 
rl pilate  v.  inlr.  to  undergo  horripilation ;  trans. 
to  cause  horripilation  in,  make  (the  flesh)  to  creep. 


Rendered  the  sight  appalling  and  horripilant.  1887  L. 
HEARN  Some  Chinese  Ghosts  vi.  149  Flesh  made  to  creep  by 
the  utterance  of  such  words  as  poets  utter — flesh  moved  by  an 
Idea,  flesh  horripilated  by  a  Thought ! 

Horrisonant  vhfri'sii'nant),  a.  [f.  stem  of  L. 
korrire  i,see  prec.)  +  sonant-em  sounding,  f.  sonare 
to  sound.]  Sounding  horribly  ;  of  terrible  sound. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosso^r.,  Horrisonant,  roaring,  having  a 
terrirje  so  ind.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  64.  2/2  A  Multi- 
plicity of  Horisonant  Phrases.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  1'r. 
Gernnifll.  97  The  horrisonant  bam,  him,  bom,  of  the  bombs 
resounded  throughout  all  the  fields.  1835  SOUTHEY  Doctor 
Ixxxvi.  III.  105  To  exact  implicit  and  profound  belief  by 
mysterious  and  horrisonant  terms. 

t  Horri'Sonous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  herrison-us  (f. 
stem  of  horrire  Y  -sonns  sounding)  +  -OTJS.]  =  prec. 

1631  Celestina  vn.  84  Words  of  most  horrisonous  roaring. 

Horror  (hjrrai),  sb.  Forms :  4-5  orrour,  5 
orrowre,  horreur,  6  horrure,  4-9  horrour,  6- 
horror.  [a.  OF.  error,  (K]orrour  (mod.F.  horreur) 
=  Pr.  and  Sp.  horror,  It.  orrore :— L.  horror-em,  f. 
horrire  to  bristle,  shudder,  etc.  (see  HORRE  v.\ 
For  the  spelling  cf.  EHROR.] 

1.  Roughness,  ruggedness.     (In  1382  a  literalism 
of  translation  ;  novr  poet,  or  rhet.    Cf.  HORRID  I.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Dent,  xx.vii.  10  The  Lord..fpond  hym  in  a 
deseert  loond,  in  place  of  orrour  [1388  ethir  hidousnesse), 
and  of  waast  wilderues.  1697  DitYnF.N  .-F.ueid  vn.  41  Which 
thick  with  Shades,  and  a  brown  Horror,  stood.  ^1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772.  39  The  horror  of  precipice, 
broken  crag  or  overhanging  rock. 

f  b.  transf.  Roughness  or  nauseonsness  of  taste, 
such  as  to  cause  a  shudder  or  thrill.  Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alcli.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  73  Over-sharpe, 
too  bitter,  or  of  greate  horrour. 

2.  A  shuddering  or  shivering ;  now  esp.  (Med.")  as 
a  symptom  of  disease. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hclthc- 1 1 541)  52  b,  Horrour  or  shrovelynge 
of  the  body  myxt  with  heate.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  700 
Squeaking  or  Skriching  Noise,  make  a  Shiuering  or  Horrour 
in  the  Body,  and  set  the  Teeth  on  edge,  a  1693  AUDREY 
Li-'es,  Humey  (i8;8)  I.  301  His  way  was  to  rise  out  of  his 
bed  and  walke  about  his  chamber  in  his  shirt  till  he  was 
pretty  cool,  i.e.,  till  he  began  to  have  a  horror.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Horrour.  .Among  Physicians  'tis 
taken  for  a  shivering  and  trembling  of  the  Skin  over  the 
whole  Body,  with  a  Chilness  after  it.  1743  tr.  Heister'i 
Surf  102  It  generally  seizes  the  Patient  with  a  Horror  or 
Shivering.  1822-34  Gold's  Study  Me,f.  (ed.  4)  I.  615  The 
first  attack  generally  commences  with  a  horror. 

fb.  Ruffling  of  surface  ;  rippling.   Obs.  (Cf.  i.) 

(21634  CHAPMAN  (.Webster  1864),  Such  fresh  horror  as  you 

see  driven  through  the  wrinkled   waves.     1765  Antiq.   in 

Ann.  Reg.  181/1  A  gentle  horror  glides  over  its  [the  sea's] 

smooth  surface. 

8.  A  painful  emotion  compounded  of  loathing  and 
fear ;  a  shuddering  with  terror  and  repugnance  ; 
strong  aversion  mingled  with  dread  ;  the  feeling 
excited  by  something  shocking  or  frightful.  Also 
in  weaker  sense,  Intense  dislike  or  repugnance. 
(The  prevalent  use  at  all  times.) 

ctyj^Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mathias  47  Gret  horroure  had  j>al 
alsa,  For  sic  dremynge.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  xxxii.  to  The 
kyngis.  .with  ful  myche  orrour  shulen  be  agast  vpon  thee. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  149  Ther  shal  horrour  and  grisly 
drede  dwellen  with-outen  ende.  c  1440  Promp.  Par-.' 
371/1  Orrowre,  horror.  1526  I'llgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
90  b,  Affeccyon  &  loue  to  this  present  worlde,  horrour 
&  despeccyon  of  the  worlde  to  come.  1602  MARSTON 
Ant.  S,  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  54  A  sodden  horror  doth 
invade  my  blood.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bitmdll  Eromena 
30  Fourc  bodies  . .  whereof  (to  their  great  horror)  they 
knew  at  the  first  sight  their  Mistresse  and  the  Prince. 
1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  I.  451  Deep  Horrour  seizes 
ev'ry  Humane  Breast.  1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World 
(1840)  192  The  mountains  of  Andes.. so  frightful  for  their 
height,  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  without  some  horror. 
1756  BruKE  I-'iruf.  .\'at.  Soc.  Wks.  1842  I.  11  .On  the 
return  of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  a  horrour  suitable  to 


1872  DARWIN  Emotions  xii.  304  He  who  dreads,  as  w.-II  as 
hates  a  man,  will  feel,  as  Milton  uses  the  word,  a  bonof 
of  him. 

b.  pi.  The  horrors  ',colloq.)  :  a  fit  of  horror  or 
extreme  depression  ;  spec,  such  as  occurs  in  delirium 
tremens. 

1768  GOLDSM.  Gend-ri.  Man  iv.  Wks.  (Globe)  631/2  He 
is  coming  this  way  all  in  the  horrors.  1780  J.  ADAMS  m 
Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  382  London  is  in  the  horrors.  Governor 
Hutchinson  fell  down  dead  at  the  first  appearance  of  mobs. 
1818  Miss  FEKRIER  Marriage  iii.  (D.),  As  you  promise  our 
stay  shall  be  short,  if  I  don't  die  of  the  horrors,  I  shall 
certainly  try  to  make  the  agreeable.  1889  I 

•ry  under  Arms  (18901  3  He  does  drink,  of  course,  .the 
worst  of  it  is  that  too  much  of  it  brings  on  the  horrors.  1893 
C.G.LsLAND  Mem.  II.  20 To  be  regarded  as  a  real  Bohemian 
vagabond ..  would ..  have  given  me  the  horrors. 

+  4.  A  feeling  of  awe  or  reverent  fear  (without 
VOL.  V. 
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any  suggestion  of  repugnance) ;   a  thrill  of  awe, 
or  of  imaginative  fear.   Obs. 

1579  FULKE  Heskins'  Parl.  129  That  sacrifice  most  full  of 
horror  and  reuerence,  where  the  uniuersall  Lorde  of  all 
thinges  is  daily  felt  with  handes.  a  1670  HACKET  Abf>. 
Williams  11692)  It.  56  \D.)  That  super-ci£lestial  food  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  which  a  Christian  ought  not  once  to 
think  of  without  a  sacred  kind  of  horror  and  reverence. 


wUl  be  mstantly  heightened  to  a  sort  of  pleasing  horror.) 

5.  transf.  1  he  quality  of  exciting  repugnance 
and  dread  ;  horribleneis  ;  a  quality  or  condition, 
and  concr.  a  thing,  or  person,  which  excites  these 
feelings ;  something  horrifying. 

Chamber  of  Horrors,  the  name  given  to  a  room  in  Madame 
Tussaud's  waxwork  exhibition,  containing  effigies  of  noted 
criminals  and  the  like  ;  hence  transf.z.  place  full  of  horrors. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg-  Saints,  Jacobus  Minor  695  To  pe  thefys 
horroure  alvay.  1413  1'ilgr.  Sovjle  (Caxton  1483'  III.  x.  56 
The  grete  horrour  therof  may  not  be  lykened  ne  declared, 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A,  in.  xvii.  208  To  putte  a  man 


To  countenance  this  horror.  Ibid.  V.  v.  13,  I  haue  supt 
full  with  horrors.  1748  .4  «»«'*  f'ty.  III.  vii.  357  The  Crn- 
titrion,  fitted  for  war.. was  the  horror  of  these  dastards. 
1831  PRAED  Poems,  II  here  is  .1/iss  Myrtle  ii,  I  brought  her, 
one  morning,  a  rose  for  her  brow. .  She  told  me  such  horrors 
were  never  worn  now.  1856  Amy  Carlton  126,  I  want  to 
see  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  It  is  full  of  wax  models  of  the 
most  wicked  people  that  ever  lived.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  fount. 
Afr.  xi.  (ed.  2)  r44,  I  dreamed.. of  serpents  that  night,  for 
they  are  my  horror.  1895  R.  L.  DOUGLAS  in  Bookman  1  >>  t. 
22  '2  Louis  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  Mod.  \  veritable  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
6.  Comb.,  as  horror-monger,  -mongering;  horror- 
crowned,  -fraught,  -inspiring,  -loving,  -stricken, 
-struck  adjs. ;  horror-strike  vb.  (rare}. 

1851  C.  L.  SMITH  tr.  Tasso  v.  xliv,  Engirt  with  steel,  and 
•horror-crowned.  1812  G.  COI.MAN  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of  Wreck 
I.  xviii,  A  moment  'horror-fraught.  1797  MRS.  BENNETT 
Beggar  Girt  (1813)  IV.  225  Her  reality  might  have  set  the 
best  "horror-monger  of  the  age  at  a  distance.  1887  SAINTS- 
BTRY  Hist.  Elizat.  Lit.  xi.  (1890)  425  A  specimen  of  "horror- 
mongering.  1805  E.  DE  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  41  The 
'horror-stricken  witnesses.  iSiSCoBHETT Pol.  Jtcg.XXXlll. 
41  She  seemed  horror-stricken  when  some  of  her  own  agents . . 
took  the  liberty  to  trade  in  human  blood.  1876  BLACK 
Mac/cap  V.  v,  He  looked  so  horror-stricken  that  she  nearly 
laughed.  1811  COLERIDGE  Own  Times  (1850)  906  Though  | 
[they  should]  attempt  to  'horror-strike  us  with  the  signature 
of  Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus  !  1821  J.  W.  CROKER  in 
Diary  14  Aug.  (1884),  He  looked  "horrorstruck  and  stopped 
short.  1857  Ki  SKIS  Pol.  Econ.  Art  20  We  should  be  utterly  I 
horror-struck  at  the  idea. 

Hence  fHo-rror,  Ho'rrorize  vbs.  trans.,  to  affect 
with  horror,  horrify;  Ho'rrorfal,  Ho-rrorisli, 
Ho  rrorous,  Ho-rrorsome  adjs.,  full  of,  character- 
ized by,  or  producing  horror  ;  t  Horrorie,  horror. 
1642  SIR  E.  DERING  Sf>.  on  Relig.  85  Truly  (Sir)  it  "horrors 
me  to  thinke  of  this.  1600  TOURNEUR  TransJ.  Mctamorfh. 
Prol  10  The  ecchoized  sounds  of  *horrorie.  1847  J-  MAC- 
KINTOSH  Diary  10  June  in  Macleod  Hem.  11854)  124  Pensive 
but  not  'horrorish.  1820  SOUTHEY  in  /.;>(i8so)  V.  19  In 
my  next  letter  I  shall  probably  'horrorize  you  about  these 
said  verses.  1856  T.  GWYNNE  Young  Singleton  xv.  250  I  he 
corpse  lay.,  with  the  same  horrorized  yet  defying  expression 
efface.  1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  254  That  they  should  gall 
a  reeking  wound,  and  produce  -horrorous  effects.  1593 
NASHF.  Christ's  T.  11613)  77  Some  part  of  thy.  .description 
would  I  borrow,  to  make  it  more  "horrorsome. 

[Hors  (hor),  adv.  and  prep.  [Fr.,  doublet  of 
fan  :-L./orts  out  of  doors,  abroad.]  Out,  out  of : 
in  the  following  phrases :] 

H  Hors  de  combat  (hor  d?  konba)  adv.,  out  of 
fight,  disabled  from  fighting ;  also_/?f.  and  transf. 
1757  CHESTERF.  Lett.  H.  cxii.  Misc.  Wks.  1777  II.  439 
The  King  of  Prussia,  .is  now,  I  fear,  hors  de  combat.  1767 
Ibid  (1774)  II.  cxciii.  525  Lord  C—  is  hors  de  combat,  as  a 
Minister  .776  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1889  VI.  2  An  arrow 
sticking  in  any  part  of  a  man  puts  him  hors  du  combat  t 
it  is  extracted!  rt^Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI.  18/1  Colonsay, 
turning  tail,  flings  out  savagely,  and  puts  him  hors  de 
combat.  1894  G.  ARMATAC-.E  Horsi  iv.  48  It  will  be  gener- 
ally  found  that  out  of  a  stud  of  four  [hunters],  one  will  I 
hors  tie  combat.  r  .. 

||  Hors  d'oeuvre  .hordovr),  adv.  and  si',     [r.,  lit. 
'  outside  (thel  work  '.] 

A    adv   Out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
1714  ADD.SON  Sfecl.  No.  576  T  5  The  Frenzy  of  one  who 
is  given  up  for  a  Lunatick,  is  a  Frenzy  hors  dceiam.  .some- 
thin?  which  is  singular  in  its  Kind. 

B.  sb.  [The pi.,  whichremams unchanged  in  1  r., 
usually  has  -s  in  Eng.] 
1.  Something  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
1781  H   \V\LTalxLett.1oMcam  it  June(t858)  VIII.  379 
This  is  a  hors  d'aai're,  nor  do  I  know  a  word  of  news. 
2    An  extra  dish  served  as  a  relish  to  whet 
appetite  between  the  courses  of  a  meal  or  (more 

•ST^^SSJKSJ*  al,  hors-d'^res,  al. 


HORSE. 

t  HoTSage.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  +  AOE.]  Pro- 
vision or  supply  of  horses. 

1586  EARI.  LEICESTER  Corr.  (Camden)  323,  I  shall  neither 
haue  the  allowance  for  horsage,  nor  for  myself. 

Horse  h(ji>,  sb.  Forms:  sing.  1-6  hors,  (3 
Orm.  horrs,  4  horoe,  ors,  5  orse,  6  horsse),  4- 
horse  ;  //.  1-6  hors,  4-  horse,  3-  horses.  [Com. 
Tent.:  OE.  hors  =  OFris.  hors,  hars,  hers  (His. 
hoars),  OS.  hros  (MLG.  ros,  ors,  MDn.  ors,  LG. 
and  Dn.  ros),  OHG.  hros,  ros,  MUG.  ros,  ors,  G. 
ros:,  all  neuter,  ON.  hross  masc. ;  not  recorded  in 
Goth.  The  affinities  of  the  word  outside  Teutonic 
are  uncertain  :  the  conjecture  that  OTent.  *horso-, 
pre-Teut.  *kurso-  was  from  the  root  *kurs-  of  L. 
currere  '  to  run '  is  favoured  by  many ;  but  other 
derivations  have  also  been  suggested.  Like  several 
other  names  of  animals  (sheep,  swine,  neat,  deer), 
this  was  originally  neuter,  applicable  to  the  male 
and  female  alike  ;  and  like  these  words  and  other 
neuters  in  a  long  syllable,  the  nom.  plural  was  the 
same  as  the  singular.  The  plural  horses,  nnd  the 
tendency  to  restrict  the  name  to  the  male  came  in 
later :  see  i  b,  c.] 

I.  The  animal,  and  senses  immediately  related. 

1.  Asolid-hooled  perissodactyl quadruped  (Equus 
caballns),  having  a  flowing  mane  and  tail,  whose 
voice  is  a  neigh.  It  is  well  known  in  the  domestic 
state  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  draught,  and  esp.  as 
u^ed  for  riding  upon. 

c  825  / '«/.  Psalter  xxxi[i].  9  Nyllao"  bion  swe  swe  hors 
£  mul  in  3aem  nis  ondxet.  c  1205  LAY.  21354  pe  king  . . 
his  hors  he  gon  spurie.  c  1290  Bekct  1151  in  J.  Eng.  Leg. 
1.  139  Hors  ne  hadde  he  non.  1:1300  Havelok  126  Mi 
douhter. .  Yif  scho  couK  on  horse  ride,  c  1380  WYCLIF  Stl. 
Wks.  III.  231  A  horce.. bat  haves  a  sore  back,  wynses  when 
he  is  oght  touched,  c.  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  237  [Thcil 
presenten  the  white  Hors  to  the  Emperour.  1567  Gude  I, 
Codlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  9  Nor  wis  His  hors,  his  oxe,  his  maidc 
nor  page.  1584  Po\vELLt0ya"s  Cambria  288  Falling  off  his 
horsse.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  v.  iv.  7  A  Horse,  a  Horse, 
my  Kingdome  for  a  Horse  !  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  143, 
I  believe  Banks  his  Horse  was  taught  in  better  language, 
then  some  would  have  Christians  taught.  1782  COWPER 
Gilfin  45  John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side  Seized  fast  the 
flowing  mane.  1848  W.  H.  BARTLETT  Egyft  to  fat.  v. 
(1879)  116  Not  a  horse  appears  on  the  monuments  prior  to 
Thothmes  III,  who  clearly  in  his  conquests  brought  them 
from  Asia. 
b.  Plural. 

The  plural  was  in  OE.  the  same  as  the  sing. ;  horse  plural 
w:>s  in  general  use  down  to  i7th  c.,and  is  still  frequent  dia- 
lectally  ;  but  horses  appears  as  early  as  Layamon  (c  1205), 
and  its  use  increased  till  in  171(1  c.  it  became  the  usual 
plural  in  the  literary  language;  sometimes  horse  appears 
as  the  collective  and  horses  as  the  individual  plural,  which 
explains  the  retention  of  horse  in  military  language  as  in 
'  a  troop  of  horse  '.  The  OE.  dat.  pi.  horsum  appears  in 
early  M  E.  as  horsen,  horse. 

o.  a  900  in  O.  E.  Texts  177  Fiow(er)  wildo  hors.  Itld. 
178  Da  cwom  Codes  engel  . .  and  ^estillde  3aem  horssum. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  179  Hundes  and  hauekes,  and  hors 
and  wepnes.  c  1205  LAY.  1025  He  sculde  beon .  mid  horsen 
[fi27S  horse]  to-drawen.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vm.  446 
Syne  thame  lay  Apon  their  horss.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  121  Two  gentil  hors.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
t'riv.  f'riv.  (E  E.T.S.i  219  Weseen  that  knyghtis  knowyth 
the  goodnys  of  horsyn.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxxxut 
167  Oftymes  the  poure  peple  . .  etc  also  the  houndes  . .  and 
eke  hors  and  cattes.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  H-uon  Ixn.  215 
Gerames . .  bought  horse  and  mules  to  ryde  on.  1588  SHAKS. 
Tit  A.  n.  ii.  18  Come  on  then,  horse  and  Chanots  let  vs 
haue.  1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3783/3  We  brought  away  . . 
above  500  Horse  belonging  to  their  Cavalry  and  Artillery. 
1818  BYRON  Mazcppa  xvii,  A  thousand  horse — and  none  to 
ridel  .832  LANDER  Adv.  Xiger  I.  iv.  177  A  few  rough, 
ragged-looking  ponies  are  the  only  '  horse  of  which  he  has 
the  superintendence. 


loren  cc  neore  nun>cb  ij»*o.  si  uu*aj  n*.  j  .,^.»«»*.  -j— 
Re-.:  xix.  14  The  hoostes.  .sueden  him  in  whijte  horsis  [p.r. 
hors)  1434  Prh:  Purse Exp.  Eliz.ofYork-.i1,y>'< 262  '2! hree 
of  her  besthorses.  citfi  ist  Enf.  Bk.Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd. 
33/2  They  haue  horseys  as  great  as  a  great  dogge.  1584 
POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria  41  They  were  dnuen  to  eat  their 
own  horsses.  1697  DRYUEN  I'irg.  Gem.  III.  178  B< 
Ericthonius  was  the  first,  who  join'd  Four  Horses  for  the 
rapid  Race  design'd.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Ckouni.™  Intrepid 
Bands,  Safe  in  their  Horses  Speed.  1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (.862)  156  The  ride  and  spare  horses  will  be  on 
the  left  when  picketed,  the  gun  horses  on  the  right. 

c  spec.  The  adult  male  of  the  horse  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  a  mare  or  colt  :  a  stallion  or 
gelding.  To  take  the  horse  :  (of  the  mare)  to  con- 

Lci48s  Dieby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  119  He  was  nother  horse  ne 

sSra^tt»ew*«^^S 

B  GOOGB  Heresbarh's  Husb.  in.  (1586'  117  What  age  doe 
you  thinke  best  for  the  Mare  to  go  to  the  horse  1    Ibid 


-. 

The  more  unpalatable  is  an  hors  d'vwre  [to  him),  tne  more 
fashionable  is  the  dinner  which  it  precedes.       _ 

fii-     1877  L.  M.  W.  LOCK.IAHT  Mine  is   Thine  xnl,  Ait 
!    ami  literature  were  for  him  the  Ian  ./>*:•.,  ofl.fe. 
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d.  In  ZooL  sometimes  extended  to  all  species  of 
the  genus  Equus,  or  even  of  the  family  Equidx. 

6.  \Yith  qualifications  denoting  origin,  variety, 
or  use,  as  Arabian,  Barbary,  Flemish^  wild  horse. 
Cf.  also  CART-,  DRAY-,  SADDLE-,  \VAK-HOKSE,  etc. 

c  TOGO  /ELFRIC  Gloss.  In  Wr.-Wiilcker  119  33  Eqni/er, 
wildc  cynnes  hors.  a  iqoo-$oAlf.*arni?r  1250  pe  multitude 
was  sa  meki;l  ..  Of  wees  &  of  wild  horsis  [i'.r.  hurse].  1577 
B.  GOOGE  HtrtsbacK*  Hnsb.  i.  (1566)  13,  I  have  an  other 
stable  ..  for  my  Horses  of  service,  and  Hackneyes.  1607 
TOPSELL  four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  252  Single  horses,  which 
therefore  they  called  Coursers,  and  now  a  days  a  Horse  for 
Saddle.  1889  Spectator  21  Sept.,  As  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  shire  or  cart-horse.  1890  BESAXT  Demoniac  xv. 
179  To  have  his  flesh  wrenched  on  with  red-hot  pincers  and 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses. 

2.  A  representation,  figure,  or  model  of  a  horse. 
Cf.  also  HOBBY-HORSE,  ROCKING-HORSE. 

c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  1 1 848  The  grekes  .  .  Prayd  to  Priam , . 
ffor  to  hale  in  a  horse  hastely  of  bras,  Palades  to  pies  with. 
a  1547  SURREY  .-•Eneiti  u.  44  Astonnied  some  the  scathefull 
gift  beheld  ..  AH  wondring  at  the  hngenesse  of  the  horse. 
c  1600  Timon  \.  iv.  Dost  thou  knowe  where  Are  any  wodden 
horses  to  be  sould,  That  neede  noe  spurre  nor  have?  1639 
DL-  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Adwir.  Events  To  Rdr.  A  iv  b,  The 
horse  of  Troy,  out  of  which  came  armed  souldiers.  1738 
F.  WISE  Lett.  Antig.  Books  26  No  one  can  be  ignorant, 
that  the  Horse  was  the  Standard  which  the  Saxons  used, 
both  before  and  after  their  coming  hitherto.  1760  TOLLETT 
in  Shaks.  Plays  (1813)  XI.  439  Our  Hobby  is  a  spirited 
horse  of  pasteboard.  Mod.  Advt.,  Pole  Horses,  well  made, 
as.  6^. 

b.  =  The  constellation  of  Pegasus  :  d.  flying- 
horse  (sense  19).  Also  the  equine  part  of  Sagittarius 
(represented  as  a  centaur). 

[1565-73:  see  7C.]  1697  CREECH  Afanilius  v.  69  When 
this  Centaur  hath  advauc'd  his  Fire  Thrice  Ten  Degrees, 
and  shews  his  Horse  entire  ;  The  Swan  displays  his  Wings. 
Ibid.  80  With  Pisces  twenty  first  Degree  to  fly  The  Horse 
begins,  and  beats  the  yielding  Sky. 

3.  Mil.  A  horse  and  his  rider ;  hence  a  cavalry 
soldier,     fa.   In  sing.,  with  pi.  horses.  Obs.  rare. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed-w.  IV  231  The  Duke  . .  came  m 
no  small  hast..onely  accompaignied  with  sixtene  horses. 
Ibid.i  Hen.  VIII  32  The  kyng  contynually  sent  foorth  his 
light  horses  to  seke  the  country. 

b.  Collective  pi.  horse  :   Horse  soldiers,  cavalry. 
Light  horse  :  see  quot.  1853,  and  LIGHT-HORSE. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.IV\-$  King  Henry,  .with  a  fewe 
horse  in  the  night,  came  to  the  Tower  of  London.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  xi.  8^  He  furnest.  .tua  hundretht  lycht  horse. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  !Vt  n.  i.  186  Fifteene  hundred  Foot, 
fiue  hundred  Horse  Are  march  d  v  p.  1698  Land.  Gaz,  No. 
3445/1  First  marched  an  Alai  Beg  with  about  50  Horse.  1777 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  11783)  I.  157  The  body.. consisted 
onlyof  two  hundred  foot.twenty  horse,  and  twenty. .  Indians. 
1853  SrocQL'ELER  J//7/V.  Encycl.,  Light  horset  all  mounted 
sokfiers  that  are  lightly  armed  and  accoutred,  for  active  and 
desultory  service.  Thus  li^ht  dragoons,  fencible  cavalry, 
mounted  yeomanry,  etc.  are,  strictly  speaking,  light  horse. 

c.  f^orse  and  foot',  both  divisions  of  an  army; 
hence,  whole  forces ;  •)•  advb.  with  all  one's  might, 

c  1600  I.  T.  Grim  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  448,  I  made 
a  dangerous  thrust  at  him,  and  violently  overthrew  him 
horse  and  foot.  1607  MIDDLETON  Phoenix  iv.  i.  66,  I  hope 
I  shall  overthrow  him  horse  and  foot.  1740  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett.  '18201  I.  87  (D.i  She  played  at  pharaoh  two  or  three 
times  at  Princess  Craon's,  where  she  cheats  horse  and  foot 

4.  fig.  Applied  contemptuously  or  playfully  to 
a  man,  with  reference  to  various  qualities  of  the 
quadruped. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixi.  68  Tak  in  this  gray  horss, 
Auld  Dunbar.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  215  If  I  tell 
thee  a  Lye,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  Horse.  1606  —  Tr.  fy 
Cr.  in.  iii.  126  The  vnknowne  Aiax  ;  Heauens  what  a  man 
is  there?  a  very  Horse,  That  has  he  knowes  not  what.  1648 
Brit,  Bellman  20  Your  M.iior  (a  very  Horse,  and  a  Trait  our 
to  our  City).  1806  SIR  R.  WILSON  Jrnl.  17  Jan.  inLt/t?  1862) 
I.  v.  302  His  wife  somewhat  pretty  and  amiable,  .his  eldest 
daughter  good-looking,  but  his  youngest  a  thirdhorse.  1847 
ROBB  Squatter  Life  70  (Bartlett)  None  of  your  stuck-up  im- 
ported chaps  from  the  dandy  states,  but  a  real  genuine 
westerner — in  short,  a  hoss  I  1857  T.  H.  GLADSTONE 
English™,  in  Kansas  iv.  41  Step  up  this  way,  old  hoss, 
and  liquor.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bit.^  Horse,  .is  a  term 
p!  derision  where  an  officer  assumes  the  grandioso,  demand- 
ing honour  where  honour  is  not  his  due.  Also,  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  in  nauti'  a!  parlance. 

5.  Applied  to  other  animals,     a.   =  BLUE-FISH. 
b.  See  SEA-HORSE,     c.  Horned  horse,  an  appella- 
tion of  the  GNU,  a  species  of  antelope. 

1671  JOSSELYN  New  Eng.  Rarities  06  Blew  Fish,  or 
Hor-e,  I  did  never  see  any  of  them  in  England ;  they  are 
a-,  bit;  usually  as  the  Salmon,  and  better  Meat  by  far. 

II.  Things  resembling  the  quadruped  in  shape, 
use,  or  some  characteristic  real  or  fancied. 

6.  A  contrivance   on  which   a   man   rides,   sits 
astride,  or  is  carried,  as  on  horseback. 

a.  gen.  and^f.  esp.  with  Qualification,  as  iron  or  steam 
horse,  the  locomotive  engine;  rabier.  spec.  b.  An  ancient 
instrument  of  torture;  a  wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers 
were  made  to  ride  as  a  punishment;  also  called  timber 
mart.  c.  A  vaulting  block  in  a  gymnasium.  d.  A 
wooden  block  on  which,  sitting  astride,  a  man  i*  lowered 
down  a  shaft.  e.  A  low  wooden  stool  or  board  on  which 
a  workman  sits  in  various  occupations. 

a.  1597  j.  PAYNE  Royal  E^ch  10  To  think  often  on  the 
wodden  horse  or  foure  foted  bere,  so  sodaynly  commin^e 
from  other  mens  doores  to  theires.  .to  carie  them  a  waye  for 
ever.  1606  Choice,  Chance  etc.  (1881)  9,  I  saw  how  woodiU-n 
horses  went  with  the  wind,  which  carried  men  ami 
chandue,  ouer  the  water.  1659  D.  PELL  Iwj>r,  Sea  20  He 
got  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  of  a  Wooden  Horse,  and 


proudly  over  the  waves . .  as  any  Commander.  1754  RICHARD- 
SON Grandison  (1812  IV.  299  (D.)  A  kind  of  horse,  as  it  is 
called  with  you,  with  two  poles  like  those  of  chairmen,  was 
the  vehicle;  on  which  is  secured  a  sort  of  elbow-chair  in 
which  the  traveller  sits.  1874  LOSGF.  Mwfc  Cassino  xxi, 
I  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam  Toss  to  the  morning  air 
their  plumes  of  smoke.  1898  Daily  Chron.  26  May  7/7  It 
(a  locomotive]  was  a  powerful  and  quick-moving  horse,  only 
the  run  to  London  was  not  done  under  any  sort  of  pressure. 

b.  1648  ]-EKK\"X  Blind  Guide  iii.  33  A  wooden  horse  for  un- 
ruly Souldiers  is  no  living  creature.  1705  FARQUHAR  Re- 
cruiting Officers,  iv.  1788  GROSE  Milit.  Antig.  II.  200 
The  remains  of  a  wooden  horse  was  standing  on  the  parade 
at  Portsmouth,  about  the  year  1760.  1895  J.  J.  RAVEN  Hist. 
Suffolk  37  If  they  were  suspected  of  falsifying  their  accounts, 
they  might  be  tortured  by  a  kind  of  rack  called  the  horse. 

d.  1747  HOOSON  Miner 's  Diet.  K  ij  b,  Horsc^  a  strong 
thick  piece  of  Wood,  with  a  Hole  bored  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  . .  the  Rope  being  put  through  the  Hole  . .  the  Miner 
places  between  his  Legs  and  sits  on  it  and  so  rides  down 
and  up  the  Shafts.  1894  Times  10  Jan.  11/3  He  was  seated 
on  the  'horse'  ..  and  the  engineman  heard  him  give  the 
signal  to  *  lower*. 

6.  1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  14  These  sheets 
of  slate  are  then  passed  to  the  '  dressers  ',  or  cutters .  .seated 
on  a  wooden  '  horse ' . .  The  *  horse  '  is  a  low  wooden  stool, 
on  one  end  of  which  the  cutter  sits  astride. 

7.  A  frame  or  structure  on  which  something  is 
mounted  or  supported.     (Often  having  legs.) 

a.  A  horizontal  board  or  beam  resting  upon  two  or  four 
vertical  legs,  and  used  as  a  support.  D.  A  sawyer's  frame 
or  trestle;  a  saw-horse.  C.  A  clothes-horse,  on  which 
washed  linen,  etc.  is  dried  ;  a  frame  on  which  towels  are 
hung.  d.  A  frame,  board,  block,  or  plank,  used  in  various 
trades,  to  support  the  material  or  article  which  is  being 
operated  on.  'See  qttots.) 

a.  1703  T.  N.  City  <y  C.  Purchaser  3,  Horses,  or  Trussels 
..  to  lay  the  Poles  ..  on  whilst  they  are  boring.     1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  Horse  .,  is  also  used  in  carpentry  for  a 
piece  of  wood  jointed  across  two  other  perpendicular  ones, 
to  sustain  the  boards,  planks,  etc.  which  make  bridges  over 
small  rivers.     1874  J.   H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  82  The 
horses  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  about  5  or  6 
feet  apart,  the  centre  of  the  space  between  being  in  line 
with  the  span-beam  of  the  whim.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Horse,  . .  6.  That  on  which  the  mooring  of  a  flying-bridge 
rides  and  traverses,  and  which  consists  of  two  masts  with 
horizontal  beams  at  their  heads. 

b.  1718  Law  French  Diet,  (ed    i>    s.v.,  A  horse  to  saw 
wood  on,  cantherius.     1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789), 
Battdeft  a  sawyer's  frame,  horse,  or  trestle. 

C.  [1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Pegasus.  A  winged  horse. 
A  signe  of  starres  so  named.  An  instrument  in  an  house 
whereon  garments  and  other  things  be  hanged.]  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Horse,  . .  also  a  wooden  Frame  to 
dry  wash'd  Linnen  upon.  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  IFest 
Indies  171  Converted  into  drying  horses  for  their  clothes. 

1852  MRS.  SMYTHIES  Bride  Elect  xxiii,  She.  .wrung  out  the 
wretched  rags,  and  hung  them  on  an  old  horse  to  dry. 

d.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  horse  used  by  tanners 
and  skinners  ..  upon  which  they  pare  their  skins.  1750 
BL  ANCKLEY  Naval  Expos. ,  Horse . .  is  also  a  Frame  of  Wood 
the  Riggers  make  use  of  to  woold  Ships  Masts,  which 
hath  a  Rowl  fixed  in  it,  whereon  several  Turns  are  taken 
for  the  heaving  the  Rope  taught  round  the  Mast.  1791 
HAMILTON  Berthollet's  Dyeing  II.  n.  n.  v.  107  Passing  the 
piece  successively  from  the  winch  to  the  horse  or  board. 
1823  CHABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Horse,  the  form,  or  bench,  on 
which  the  pressmen  set  the  heaps  of  paper ;  also  the  press- 
men themselves  were  jocosely  so  called  because  they  worked 
the  horse.  1839  T.  BE  ALE  Sperm  Whale  187  Strips  of  fat  or 
blubber. .  being  cut  up  into  thin  pieces  upon  blocks  called 
'horses'.  1850  VV.  B.CLARKE  Wreck  Favorite  31  The  'horse', 
used  for  supporting  the  blubber  whilst  it  is  being  cut  into 
the  tubs,  consists  of  a  piece  of  board,  about  one  foot  wide  by- 
one  foot  and  a  half  long,  having  a  ledge  . .  on  each  side. 

1853  C.  MORFIT  Tanning  etc.  156  The  working  and  soften- 
ing of  the  hides  upon  the  horse,  or  beam.     Ibid.  447  (in 
parchment  manufacture;  A  horse,  or  stout  wooden  frame  .. 
formed  of  two  uprights,  and  two  crossbars,  solidly  joined 
together  by  tenons  and  mortises.    1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
s.v.,  A  shaving-horse  is  a  beam  supported  by  legs,  and  hav- 
ing a  jaw  . .  to  hold  a  shingle,  axe-handle,  spoke,  or  other 
article  while   being   shaved   by   a   drawing   knife.      f/>iif.t 
Horse,., 4.  A  slanting  board  at  the  end  of  the  bank  or  table, 
to  hold  a  supply  of  paper  for  a  press.     1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN 
Watch  <$•  Clockm.  122  [A]  Horse  [is]  a  wooden  standard 
for  supporting  a  small  clock  movement  while  it  is  being 
brought  lo  time. 

8.  An  instrument,  appliance,  or  device,  for  some 
service  suggesting  or  taken  to  suggest  that  of  a 
horse. 

ta.  A  wedge  passed  through  the  pin  which  holds  pieces 
together  to  tighten  their  contact.  Obs.  b.  A  clamp  for 
holding  screws  for  filing.  c.  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  in 
making  embossed  or  hammered  work.  d.  A  cooper's  tool 
used  in  driving  the  staves  of  a  cask  closely  together.  te. 
A  kind  of  battering-ram.  Obs.  f.  In  a  malt-kiln  :  see 
quot.  1848.  g.  A  wooden  faucet  (Jam.). 

c  1391  CHAI/CER  Astrol.  i.  $  14  Thorw  wich  pyn  ther  goth 
a  litel  wegge  which  bat  is  cleped  the  hors.  pal  streyneth 
alle  thise  parties  to  hepe.  1601  HOLLAND  riiny  I.  189  The 
engine  to  batter  wals  (called  sometime  the  horse,  and  now 
is  named  the  ram).  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey 
i.  xiii.  45  Engines  are. .  Militarie;  as  Baitering-Rams,  Sowes, 
s,  Tort  uses.  1611  (  ,tnt  de  tonnelicr^  the 


.it  is  usually  called  a  Horse,  and  is  commonly  made 
IN   Mtmlt-Kilns.     1848  Jrnl.  A'.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  570  It 
is  a  very  i;oi>(J  precaution  ..to  liavr  horses  or  ho^.s  (as  these 
,  resting  upon  open    brickwork,   are  called)  over  the 
fires,  when  tlieie  are  three  to  the  same  space. 
0.  Nautical. 

a.    A  rope  stretched  under  a  yard,  on  which  sailors  stand  in 

handing  sails  ;  a  foot-rope.         b.  A  rope  for  a  sail  to  travel 

on,  also  called  traverse-horse,       c.  A  jack-stay  on  which  a 

hauled  out.       d.  Applied  to  vanoufl  other  ropes  utsd 


to  support  or  to  guide.  e.  A  horizontal  bar  of  iron  or  wood 
used  as  a  traveller  for  the  sheet-block  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 
f.  Applied  to  various  other  bars  used  as  protections,  etc. 
(See  quots.  and  Smyth  Sailor  s  U'ord-ok.  1867.) 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Stamen  14  The  fore  top 
sayle  hallyard  ..the  horse,  the  maine  sheats.  1627  —  Sea- 
man's  Gram.  v.  21  A  Horse  is  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  fore 
mast  shrouds,  and  the  Spretsaile  sheats,  to  keepe  those 
sheats  cleare  of  the  anchor  flookes.  1692  Ibid,  \,  xiv.  64 
The  Horse  for  the  main  Topsail  yard.  Ibid.  The  Main 
Horse  and  Tackle,  Ibid.  65  The  Horse  on  the  Bowsprit. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Horse,  . .  also  a  Rope  made  fast  to  the 
Shrowds,  to  preserve  him  that  heaves  out  the  Lead  there 
from  falling  into  the  Sea.  Ibid.  s.v.  U'a//,  Those  little 
short  Wapps  which  are  seized  to  the  Top-mast  and  Top- 
gallant-mast Stay,  wherein  the  Bowlings  of  the  Top-sail 
and  Top-gallant-sail  are  let  thro',  are  also  call'd  II 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shifhuild.  Assist.  114  Horses  for  the 
Yards  ;  a  Convemency  for  the  Men  to  tread  on.  in  going 
out  to  furl  the  Sails.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Horse  ..  is 
also  a  rope  in  a  ship,  made  fast  to  one  of  the  foremast 
shrouds  ;  having  a  dead  man's  eye  at  its  end,  through  which 
the  pennant  of  the  sprit-sail  sheets  is  reeved.  ^7^)4  Digging 
fy  Seamanship  I.  6  Horse,  a  thick  iron  rod,  fastened  at  the 
ends  to  the  inside  of  the  stern  of  vessels  that  carry  a  fore 
and  aft  mainsail,  for  the  main  sheet  to  travel  on.  Ibid,  167 
Bwsfrit-horses  . .  serve  as  rails  for  the  men  lo  hold  by, 
when  . .  out  upon  the  bowsprit.  Flemish-horses  are  small 
horses  under  the  yards  without  the  cleats.  Jib-horses  hang 
under  the  jib-boom.  Traverse-horns  are  of  rope,  or  iron, 
fur  sails  to  travel  on,  &c.  1815  W.  BCRNEY  Diet.  Marine 
s.v.,  Flemish  Horse  . .  placed  at  the  top-sail-yard-arms,  on 
which  the  man  who  passes  the  earing  usually  stands.  ///</., 
Iron  Horse,  in  ship  building,  the  name  given  to  a  large 
round  bar  of  iron,  fixed  in  the  heads  of  ships,  with  stanchions 
and  netting,  c  1850  Kitdttn.Navig.  (Weale)  125  Horse,  the 
round  bar  of  iron  which  is  fixed  to  the  main  rail  and  back 
of  the  figure  in  the  head,  with  stanchions,  and  to  which  is 
attached  a  netting  for  the  safety  of  the  men  who  have  occa- 
sion to  be  in  the  head.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sch.  4-  Sckttt.  i. 
(1858)  15,  I  was  stationed  a-head  on  the  out-look  beside  the 
foresail  horse,  t  1860  H.  STL: ART  Seaman's  Catech.  17 
What  is  the  name  of  the  standing  rigging  for  jib  and  flying 
ji  I 'booms?  Foot  ropes  or  horses,  inner  and  outer  jib  guys, . . 
flying  Jib  foot  ropes  or  horses.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word- 
bit.  s  v.,  Horses  are  also  called  jackstays,  on  which  sails  are 
hauled  out,  as  gaff-sails. 

1 10.  a.  A  lottery  ticket  hired  out  by  the  day. 
b.  A  day-rule,  legal  slang. 

1726  Brief's  Weekly  Jrnl.  14  Oct.  2  Tls  computed  that  6000 
Tickets,  called  Horses,  are  hired  every  Day  in  Exchange- 
Alley.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyt.1.  s.v.  Horse.. To  determine 
the  value  of  a  horse. — Multiply  the  amount  of  the  prizes  in 
the  lottery  by  the  time  the  horse  is  hired  for  (etc.].  1731 
FIELDING  Lottery  i,  Does  not  your  worship  let  horses,  Sir? 
1  liave  a  little  money  . .  and  I  intend  to  ride  it  out  in  the 
lottery.  1825  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT  Eng.  Spy  I.  317  King's 
Bench  rulers  with  needy  habiliments,  and  lingering  looks 
sighing  for  term  time  and  a  horse.  [A'c/r]  A  day-rule, 
so  called. 

11.  A  mass  of  rock  or  earthy  matter  enclosed 
within  a  lode  or  vein   (usually  part  of  the  rock 
through  which  the  lode  runs) ;  a  fault  or  obstruc- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  vein  ;  hence  to  take  horse. 

1789  MILLS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX,  74  Examining  the 
cliffs  at  Rallycastle,  I  found  the  horses  lor  faults)  of  \\hich 
there  are  several  between  the  coals,  were  veins  of  lava  . . 
standing  vertically.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Horse,  an  obstruc- 
tion of  a  vein  or  stratum(  called  also  a  rider.  iBssGv-wwa// 
88  When  a  lode  divides  into  branches,  the  miners  say  it  has 
taken  horse.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mints  <y  Mining  yn 
One  vein,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  intervening 
'horse'  of  ground.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  zy. 

12.  (See  quot.) 

1871  Trans.  Amcr.  hist.  Mining  Engineers  I.  112  Me- 
tallic iron,  not  finding  heat  enough  in  a  lead-furnace  to  keep 
it  sufficiently  fluid  to  run  out  with  the  slag,  congeals  in  the 
hearth,  and  forms  what  smelters  term  'sows',  'bears', 
'  horses  '  or  '  salamanders ', 

13.  A  translation   or  other  illegitimate  aid   for 
students  in  preparing  their  work;  a  '  crib1.   U.S. 

14.  slang.  Among  workmen,  work  charged  for 
before  it  is  executed.     See  dead  horse  (sense  18). 

i823CRABB  Technol.  Dict,,Horse%  is  the  surplusage  of  work 
which  a  journeyman  printer  sets  down  in  his  bill  on  Satur- 
day night  above  what  he  has  done,  which  he  abates  in  his 
next  bill.     This  was  formerly  called  Horse-Jltsh. 
III.   Phrases.    *  With  governing  prep. 

15.  On  horse.     On  horseback. 

On  horse  of  ten  toes  (humorous),  on  foot ;  so  onfoofs  horse 
(Foor  sb.  29,  quot.  1883). 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  3217  On  horse  fifiti  Shusent  men.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  6267  He  folud  wit  ost  on  hors  and  fote.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies^  Somerset  (1662)  31  Mounted  on  an  horse 
with  ten  toes. 

16.  To  horse,     a.  To  horseback,  to  mounting  a 
horse  ;  used  absolutely  as  an  order  to  mount. 

ri35o  Will.  Palt'rnf  1947  Whan  |>e  gomes  of  grece  were 
alle  to  horse,  araied  wel  redt.  a  1400-50  Alexander  777 
I'k  a  hathill  to  hors  [Dul-l.  to  hys  hors)  hi^is  him  be-lyue. 
1593  SHAKS.  A'uk.  //,  11.  i.  299  To  horse,  to  horse,  vrge 
doubts  to  them  yl  fear.  16x7  MORVSON  ftin.  i.  106  Assoone 
as  the  mules  are  grast,  they  must  to  horse  againe,  every 
man.  1847  TKNNYSON  Frinc.  iv.  148  '  To  horse  ! '  Said  Ida ; 
'  home  !  to  horse  ! '  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  288 
His  trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse  through 
those  quiet  cloisters. 

b.   Of  a  mare:  To  the  stallion.     See  I  c,  quot, 

I577- 

**  U  ith  governing  verb. 

17.  To  change  horses^  to  substitute  a  fresh  horse 
for  that  which  has  been  ridden  or  driven  up  to  this 
point.      To  hitch,  set,  or  stable  horses  together,  to 
agree,  combine,  get  on  with  each  other.      70  take 


HORSE. 

horse,  to  mount,  start,  or  proceed,  on  horseback  : 
see  also  I  c  and  11.  To  talk  horse,  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  '  the  turf*  ;  to  talk  big  or  boastfully. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  12  Being  ready  to  lake  Horse. 
1632  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi*$  Eromena  29  They  rode  all 
night,  having  twise  changed  horse.  1651  Ep.  /'• 
Donne's  Lett.,  The  Cavaliers  and  They  (that  were  at 
such  enmity  here)  set  their  horses  together  there,  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  II-' ks.  11760)  III.  198  (D.)  Faith  and  reason, 
which  . .  can  never  be  brought  to  set  their  hordes  together. 
C  1800  R.  CUMBERLAND  Jo/in  tic  Lancaster  11809)  I.  258 
They'll  never  set  their  hor^e>  up  together.  1821  SCOTT 
AV«/7w.  vii,  The  earl  and  hi*,  retinue  took  horse  soon  after. 
1837-1862  [>ee  HITCH  v.  5  d].  1891  Melbourne  Argus  ^ 
Nov.  13  '-2  In  the  stand  [at  a  race],  .1  was  privileged  to  hear 
the  ladies  talk  horse.  1891  R.  KU-LIXG  Life's  Handicap 
209  Half-a-dozen  planters,  .were  talking  '  horse  '  to  the  big- 
gest liar  in  Asia,  who  was  trying  to  cap  all  their  stories. 

***  With  qualifying  adjective  or  attribute. 
(DABK,  SALT,  WILLING  horse,  etc. :  see  the  adjO 

18.  Dead  horse.     Taken  as  the  type  of  that 
which  has  ceased  to  be  of  use,  and  which  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  revive. 

To  work,  etc.  for  a  dead  horse,  or  to  work  the  dead 
horse :  to  do  work  which  has  been  paid  for  in  advance,  and 
so  brings  no  further  profit:  cf.  sense  14  and  HORSEFLESH  3b. 
To  flog  (also  to  mount  on}  a  dead  horse  '.  to  attempt  to 
revive  a  feeling  or  Interest  which  has  died  out ;  to  engage 
in  fruitless  effort. 

1638  BROME  Antipodes  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  234  His  land  . . 
'twas  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;  All  went  That  way,  for  a  dead 
horse,  as  one  would  say.  1668  Nicker  Xit:kt'd  in  HarL 
.Misc.  (Park)  II.  no  Sir  Humphry  Foster  had  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate,  and  then  (playing,  as  it  is  said, 
for  a  dead  horse)  did,  by  happy  fortune,  recover  it  again. 
1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Excrc.  (1842)  I.  271  What  can 
have  led  any  sensible  man  to  mount  on  a  dead  horse  like 
this?  1857  *V.  $  Q,  and  Ser.  IV.  192/1  When  he  charges 
for  more  . .  work  than  he  has  really  done  . .  he  has  so  much 
unprofitable  work  to  get  through  in  the  ensuing  week,  which 
is  called  *  dead  horse '.  1887  MORLEV  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
XI.  151  '2  In  parliament  he  again  pressed  the  necessity  of 
reducing  expenditure.  Friends  warned  him  [R.  Cobden] 
that  he  was  flogging  a  dead  horse. 

19.  Flying"  horse.     The  mythical  winged  horse 
of  the  Muses,  Pegasus ;  hence,  Astron.  the  con- 
stellation Pegasus;  see  also  FLYING///,  a.  I  d. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Know!.  (1556)  265  Harde  by  him  is 
the  Flying  horse,  named  Pegasus  :  and  doth  consiste  of  20 
starres.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.Glasse  54  To  have 
shewid  me.  .the  flieng  Horse,  mighlie  Orion  [etc.]. 

20.  Gift  horse.    (Earlier given  horse.}    Ahorse 
bestowed  as  a  gift.     To  look  a  gift  (t given}  horse 
in  the  mouth,  to  criticize  and  find  fault  with  a  gift. 

1546  T-  HHYWOOD  Prov.  (1867!  ii  No  man  ought  to  looke 

*    i_     ...  •      .1  ,...1,       -C-£    13     u      i  f --j /.../„»    TI.'^J    __Q 


Horse  in  the  Mouth.'    1888  J.  PAYN  .tlyst.  iMirbrUge  xxxii, 
He  would  be  a  fool . .  to  look  such  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

21.  Great  horse.  The  horse  used  in  battle  and 
tournament ;  the  war-horse  or  charger  [  =  F.  grand 
cheval].  Jig.  (quot.  i8oo)  =  /iig/i  horse,  2ib. 

1466  CLEMEXI  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  540  II.  259  The 
Kyng..is  nuwther  horsyd  nor  harneysyd,  for  his  grett  hors 
is  lykly  to  dye.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  13,  I  maie 
commende  hym  for  plaiyng  at  weapons,  for  runnyng  uppon 
a  greate  horse.  1615  in  C'rt.  <?•  Times  Jos.  /  (1849)  I.  383 
The  king  hath  sent  for  some  of  his  great  horses  to  New- 
market, and  for  St.  Anthony,  the  rider.  1633  MAN 
Bondman  i.  iii,  His  singing,  dancing,  riding  of  great  horses. 
1700  WALLIS  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  319  Here  was,  Not 
tnanyyears  since,  one..  Mr.  ...  in  Oxford,,  .to  teach  riding 
the  great  horse.  1771  R.  BERENGER  Horsemanship  \. 
170  Those  persons  who  professed  the  science  of  arms  were 
obliged  to  learn  the  art  of  managing  their  horses,  in  con- 
formity to  certain  rules  and  principles  ;  and  hence  came  the 
expression  of  learning  to  'ride  the  great  Horse'.  1800  I. 
MILXER  in  Life  xii.  (1842)  204,  I  hope  our  people  will  not 
ride  the  great  horse,  a  1817  R.  L.  EDGEWORTH  Mem.  (1844) 
166  To  compel  his  antigallican  limbs,  .to  dance,  and  fence, 
and  manage  Ihzgrcat  horse.  1858  Sat.  A't7'.  V.  421/2  They 
learned  fencing,  or  rode  the  great  horse,  with  a  skill  un- 
known to  the  vulgar. 

22.  High  horse,     a.  lit.  =  great  horse. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  475  pe  emperour  . .  made  hym 
&  his  cardenals  ride  in  reed  on  hye  ors.  a  1400-50 
A  lexaiieUr  883  Heraudis  on  hese  hors  hendly  a-rayed. 

b.  To  mount  or  ride  the  high  horse  (colloq.)  : 
said  of  a  person  affecting  airs  of  superiority,  or 
behaving  pretentiously  or  arrogantly.  So  on  the 
high  horse.  Cf.  high-horsed  in  Hn;H  a.  22  b. 

1805  F.  AMES  Wks.  \.  339,  I  expect  reverses  and  disasters, 
and  that  Great  Britain,  now  on  the  high  horse,  will  dismount 
again.  1831  LD.  GRANVILLE  Let.  to  Palnurston  4  Feb.  in 
Bulwer  Palmerston  (1870)  II.  vili.  38  note.  At  one  o'clock 
he  [Sebastiani]  was  warm,  warlike,  and  mounted  on  bis 
highest  horse.  1833  LONUF.  Outrc-Mfr  Prose  Wks.  1.886  I. 
118  My  radical  had  got  upon  his  high  horse  again.  1848 
C.  BRONTE  7.  Eyre  xvii,  She  appeared  to  be  on  her  high 
horse  to-night.  1869  LOWKLI,  It'ks.  11890)  III.  213  To  be 
sure  Chateaubriand  was  apt  to  mount  the  high  horse. 

23.  White  Horse.    The  figure  of  a  white  horse, 
reputed  (by  later  writers)   as  the   ensign   of  the 
Saxons  when  they  invaded  Britain,  and  the  heraldic 
ensign  of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Kent ;  also,  the 
figure  of  a  horse  cut  on  the  face  of  chalk  downs  in 
England,  and  popularly  supposed  to  represent  the 
'  white  horse '  of  the  Saxons ;   notably  that  near 
Uffington  in  Berkshire. 

[c  1171  Car/,i/.  Abbey  Aliingdon  in  Hughes  Seaming  II-  lute 
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p.  i.  -15  Juxla  locum  qui  vulgo  moiis  Alui 
Kqui  mincupatur].  1368-9  Close  Roll  42  Edn:  III  \ibid.) 
KM  la  vale  de  White  Horse.  1607  CAMPUN  AJV/.  i 

vallem  . .  qu.im  a  nescio  qua  albi  equi  forma,  in  candicanti 
colle  imaginata,  The-  Yale   of  Whitehone   vocant.      1720 
M.tt+ai.1  Brit  (into,  ft  Hibemia  I.  171/1  Some  fancy  it  to  be 
the  Monument  of  Uter  Pen  Dragon,  with  as  much  Reason 
.  .as  others  imagine  Hengist  to  have  made  the  White  Horse 
on  the  Edge  of  the  Hill.     1738  F.  WISE  (title)  A  Letter  to 
I  >i .  .Mead  . .  shewing  that  the  White  Horse  is  a  monument 
ot   the  West  Saxons.     1780  Knotting  Mercury  22  May  in 
Hughes  Scouring  White  Horse  (1859"  v.  93  The  ceremony 
of  scowering  and  cleansing.. the  White  Horse,  was  cele- 
brated on  Whit-Monday.     1814  SCOTT  It'ar.  xi,  May  the 
white  horse  [of  HanoverJ  break  his  neck  over  a  mound  of 
his  making  \     1856  KNIGHT  /V/.  f/ist.  f-'n^.  I.  vii.  98  (,OnJ     • 
the  chalk-hills  about  Wantage  ..  the  White  Horse  of  the    j 
Saxon  race  has  been  held  to  be  a  monument  of  the  Saxon    ' 
victory.     Ibid,  zoo  The  banner  of  the  White  Horse  floated    ' 
triumphantly  over  the  Danish  raven.     1859  TENNYSON  Enid 
1784  As  now  Men  weed  the  white  horse  on  the  Berkshire 
hills  To  keep  him  bright  and  clean.     —  Guinevere  16  He 
[Modred] . .  tamper'd  with  the  Lords  of  the  White  Horse. 
1869  FREEMAN  Old  Eng.  Hist,  for  Childr.  v.  33  ;  viii.  124. 
D.  A  high  white-crested  racing  wave. 

1833  MRS  OPIE  in  Mem.  (1854"!  xix.  zc»S  The  sea  a  SUM.I^- 
sion  of  foaming  billows,  and  the  white  horses  galloping 
towards  us.  1834  MEIJWIS  Angler  in-  Wales  I.  174,  I  like 
to  see  the  pool  . .  full  of  what  the  Genevese  call  '  moutons ' 
and  the  Irish  '  white  horses  '.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  Week  at 
Lizard  102  As  mariners  say,  the  sea  is  covered  with  *  white 
horses '.  1849  ARNOLD  Forsaken  Merman  6  The  wild 
white  horses  play,  Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  tbe  spray. 

1 24.  Wooden  horse.  The  scaffold,  the  gallows 
(cf.  a  horse  foaled  of  an  acorn  \  25  b) ;  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.  See  also  6  b.  Obs. 

1642  FILLER  Holy  #  Prof.  St.  iv.  ii.  247  He  becomes 
Mordecai's  Herauld  and  Page  .  .(who  he  hoped  by  this  time 
should  have  mounted  the  wooden  horse).  Ibid.  v.  xv.  419 
The  wooden  horse  hath  told  strange  secrets. 

****  25.  Proverbial  phrases  and  locutions,  a.  In 
comparisons :  As  holy,  as  sick,  as  strong  as  a 
horse ;  to  eat,  or  work  like  a  horse.  A  horse  of 
another  (the  sartie,  etc.)  colour,  a  thing  or  matter 
of  a  different  (etc.)  complexion. 

1530  PALSGR.  620/1  He  niaketh  as  thoughe  he  were  as 
holy  as  a  horse,  il pretent  la  sainctetc  dung  cheual.  1601 
SHAKS.  Twcl.  A".  11.  iii.  181  My  purpose  is  indeed  a  horse  of 
that  colour.  1707  LD.  RAHY  in  Hearne  Collect.  14  Sept. 
.  H.S.i  II.  43  He  eats  like  a  Horse.  z86oO.W.  HOLMES 


a  horse  of  another  colour  altogether. 

b.  A  horse  that  was  foaled  of  an  acorn,  the 
scaffold,  the  gibbet,  t  To  come  for  horse  and 
harness,  i.  e.  for  one's  own  ends,  t  To  run  before 
one's  horse  to  market,  to  count  one's  gains  prema- 
turely. Horse  and  foot :  see  3  c. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  E  viij ,  [She]  dyde  come  thyder 
only  for  hors  and  harnois,  that  is  to  wete  to  accomplisshe  her 
fowle  delyte.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  i.  160  But  yet  I  run 
before  my  horse  to  Market  :  Clarence  still  breathes,  Edward 
still  Hues  and  raignes,  When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I 
count  my  gaines.  1678  RAY  Prov.  253  You'll  ride  on  a  horse 
that  was  foal'd  of  an  acorn.  That  is  the  gallows.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxviii.  (1737)  128  May  I  ride  on  a 
Horse  that  was  foal'd  of  an  Acorn.  1828  LYTTON  J'elham 
III.  xviii.  296  As  pretty  a  Tyburn  blossom  as  ever  was 
brought  up  to  ride  a  horse  fualed  by  an  acorn. 
O.  Other  phrases  and  proverbs. 

(-1175  Lamb.  Mom.  9  Hwa  is  ^et  mei  bet  hors  wettrien  be 
him  self  nule  drinken?  c  1300  Prov.  Heading  xxvii,  He  is 
fre  of  hors  pat  ner  nade  non,  quo|?  Hendyng.  1390  GOWEK 
Conf.  II.  392  What  man  hath  hors  men  yiven  him  hors. 
1541  Schole-ho.  tt'om.  1013  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  IV.  145  Rub  a 
scald  horse  vpon  the  gall,  and  he  wil  bite.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD 
/v<7;'.  (1867)  27  A  man  maie  well  bring  a  horse  to  the  water, 
But  he  can  not  make  him  drinke  without  he  will.  Ibid. 
75  That  some  man  maie  steale  a  hors  better  Than  some 
other  maie  stande  and  looke  vpone.  Ibid.  81  For  it  is  . .  A 

:oude  horse  that  will  not  beare  his  own  prouander.  1573 
SANFORU  Hours  Recreat.  (1576!  208  He  that  can  not 
ate  the  Horsse,  beateth  the  saddle.  1577  B.  GOOGE 
Hrresbaeh's  Hush.  I.  (1586)  i6b,  The  weather  being  faire, 
you  bring  a  Horse  to  the  Feelde  (as  they  say)  when  you 
speake  to  me  of  going  abrode.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Cheval, 
The  best-shod  horse  doth  slip  sometimes.  1640  HERBERT 
Outlaiut.  Prm'.  Wks.  (Warnel  383  Choose  a  horse  made 
and  a  wife  to  make.  1659-60  PEI-VS  Diary  2  Feb.,  After 
this  we  went  to  a  sport  called,  selling  of  a  horse  for  a  disk 
of  eggs  and  herrings,  and  sat  talking  there  till  almost  twelve 
at  night.  1671  W.  WALKER  Parxmiol.  37  It  is  a  good 
horse  that  never  stumbles.  1869  HAZLITT  Eng.  Prov.  215 
I'll  not  hang  my  bells  on  one  horse  :  That  is,  give  all  to  one 
son.  1897  MARQ.  SALISBURY  in  Ho.  Lords  19  Jan.,  Many 
members  of  this  House  will  keenly  feel  the  nature  of  the 
mistake  that  was  made  when  I  say  that  we  put  all  our 
money  upon  the  wrong  horse. 
IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
26.  a.  appositive,  as  horse-beast,  -foal,  etc. 
1573  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  O.v/arrt  347  Every 
beut  as  well  'horsebeast  as  other.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
HoliiakedUl.  1543/1  They  wrought  altogether  with  hors. 
beasts  1535  COVERDALE  Ecclns.  xxiii.  30  A  yonee  horse 
foale.  1822  LAMB  Eliit  Ser.  I.  Decay  Beggar,.  He  was  a^ 
the  man-part  of  a  centaur,  from  which  the  horse-half  had 
been  cloven  in  some  dire  Lapithan  controversy. 

b.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  connected 
with  a  horse  or  horses,  as  horse-beff,  -body,  -era]/. 
t  -crag  (  =  neck),  -dentist,  -dropping,  -jailor,  -hide, 
-kick,  -length,  -mane,  -market,  -merchant,  -muck, 
'  '  'ick,  etc.,  etc. 
Var  US' 


HORSE. 

fell  to  roasting  I  licit  "  H"i^--bi-af.    1817  l-',<iin.  Rfv.  XXVI 1. 
306  Half  a  dozen  |..i  cef.    1707  YOUNG 

t'  trmcr's I.,;  .  •  ihjected,  that  oxen 

are  not  proper  for  all  work — and  in  the  "horse  counties 
there  is  quite  an  abhorrence  against  their  use.  1831  J.  P. 
KENXKDY  Swallow  />'.  ii.  .  1860)  36  The  mystery  of  "horse- 
craft,  c  1470  HFNKY  Wallace  x.  368  Sper  and  "horscrag  in 
till  sondyr  he  dravc.  1796  fnslr.  tr  Rtg.  Cavalry  (1813) 
i  .14  The  serre61es  . .  place  themselves  in  rank  behind  their 
squadrons,  at  half  a  *horse  distance.  1871  SMILES  Charact. 
iv.  11076  rn  l)e  Foe  was  by  turns  *horse-factor,  brick  and 
lile  maker,  shopkeeper.  1887  Daily  .Veil's  27  July  6/3  He 
had  complained  to  the  "horse-foreman  that  the  animal  he 
druve  was  \iduus.  rt  1300  Cursor  M.  2250  Bath  wit  "hors 
.mel  hide.  1811  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVIII.  292  With 
the  force  of  a  "horse-kick.  1673  J'ravidencc  (K.  I.)  Rec. 
(1893)  III.  248  Vntill  the  Comon  be  divided  to  say  Cow. 
kind  or  *horse  kind  and  sum  swine.  1880  BROWNING 
Rltileykeh  89  A  '  horse-length  off.  c  1425  Voc.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  638/28  Hie  jtiba,  "horsemane.  1894  ll'tstm.  Gaz. 
13  Sept.  1/3  Of  palpable  material  advantage  to  this  country, 
the  "horse-market  of  the  nations.  1711  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
4849/4  Thomas  Skitt  of  Newport, . .  "Horse-Merchant.  1607 
MARKHAM  Caval.  l.  (16171  24  Some  ..  out  of  curiositie  .. 
would  become  *Horse-midwiues.  1727  S.  SWIIZER  I}ract. 
Gard.M.  vii.  55  The  water  that  proceeds  from  a  'horse-mixen 
is  reckoned  some  of  the  best,  .for  a melonry.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  1.  507  They  prefer  it  before  *hors-muck,  and  such 
like.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  iv.  i.  199  Monster,  I  do  smell  all 
"horse-pisse.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  10  His  Ladle  . .  by 
his  "horse  side  did  pas.  1570  Tragedif^oinSatir.  Poems 
Reform,  x,  Sum  saw  him  weill,  and  followit  his  "hors  tred. 
1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  If  tint,  xli,  It  [the  sound]  v,as  the 
horse-tread  of  the  approaching  Navajoes  !  1599  MASSINGER, 
etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii,  Look  you,  here's  your  worship's  *horse- 
trick,  sir.  (Gives  a  spring.)  1608  Merry  Devil  Edmonton 
in  Hazl.  Dcdsley  X.  221  Make  her  leap,  caper,  jerk,  and 
laugh,  and  sing,  And  play  me  horse  tricks. 

C.  For  a  horse ;  for  the  use,  pasturage,  accoutre- 
ment, housing,  transport,  etc.  of  horses,  as  horse- 
ball,  -bell,  -bin,  -blister,  -close,  -corn,  -feed,  -ferry, 
-fleam,  t  -garth,  -girth,  -grass,  -homes,  -harness, 
-heck,  -lighter,  -manger,  -measure,  -medicine,  -net, 
-paddock,  -path,  -road,  -rod,  -nig,  -ship,  -track, 
-transport,  -trappings,  -trough,  -yard,  etc. 

1826  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  II.  (1863)  421  Think  of 
giving  a  "horse-ball  to  my  May  !  1685  Lend.  Gaz.  No. 
1998/4  It  had  a  Coller  and  "Horse  Bell  about  his  Neck. 
1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.rhib.  497  "Horse  blankets  of 
various  qualities.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  N.  York  u86o) 
59  A  Curry  Comb  and  *Horse-brush.  c  1440  Durham  MS. 
Hostillar's  Roll,  In  clausura  circa  le  »horscloce.  1577  HAR- 
BISON England  u.  vi.  (1877)  I.  153  The  poore  laboring  man 
. .  is  driuen  to  content  himselfe  with  *horssecorne,  I  meane, 
beanes,  otes  [etc.).  1785  J.  PHILLUS  Treat.  Inland  Xavig. 
1 1  Land,  now  occupied  to  grow  horse-corn  only.  1632  J. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Biondrs  Eromena  29  They  must  have  taken 
them  up  behind  them  on  their  "horse-croppers.  1610  HOL- 
LAND Camden's  Brit.  i.  444  Tenements  were  demised  with 
a  spurre,  or  "horse-cury-combe.  1682  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1782/4 
At  the  White-Hart-Inn,  by  the  "Horse-Ferry,  in  West- 
minster. 1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  512  On 
the  Thames  shore,  over  against  Lambeth  palace  ;  and  . . 
above  the  horse  ferry.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  4  Oct. 
Let.  iv,  Pulling  out  a  "horse-fleam,  [he]  let  him  blood  in  the 
farrier  style.  14. .  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  727/37  Hecsinguta, 
a  "horsgarthe.  a  1000  in  Kemble  Cod.  Ilifl,  III.  414 
Onbutan  Sone  "horsgsrstun.  1493  Mem.  Rifon  (Surtees) 


sw.  in  Wright  Voc.  171  *Hors-hames,  hesttltsde  chival. 

1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  2  Sadeles,  sadel  trees,  "hors  harnes. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husl:  in.  (15861  119  Bridles 
and  other  horse  harneies.  1400-1  Durham  MS.  Alitu'ner's 
Roll,  Pro  uno  "Horshek  et  senevectorio.  (11656  USSHER 
Ann.  VI.  (1658)  258  How  far  every  barge,  how  far  every 
"horse-lighter,  how  far  every  ship  of  war  should  steer  ofif 
from  each  other.  1457-8  Durham  MS.  Bursar's  KM,  Pro 
emendacione  le  "horsmaunger  in  stabulo.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  *Horse-mtaiura,  a  Rod  of  Box.  .divided  into 
Hands  and  Indies,  to  measure  the  Height  of  Horses.  1784 
COWTER  Lett.  19  July,  Some  geese  were  in  the  "horse-path, 
and  in  danger  of  being  run  over.  1847  JAMES  Convict  xvn, 
A  narrow  horse-path  across  the  downs.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronan's  ix,  The  "horse-road  which  winded  down  the  valley. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  L'.  S.  II.  xlii.  570  Trees  had  been 
blazed  all  the  way  for  a  'horse  road'.  1869  C.  GIBBON  R. 
Oavxxxi  With  a  coarse  'horse-rug  rolled  in  a  bundle  on 
his  shoulder.  16*5  in  Crt.  >i  Times  Chas.  I  -1848)  I.  63 
You  must  add  five  victuallers,  and  as  many  "horse-ships. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  225/1  There  is  a  'horse-track  across 
the  well-known  pass  of  Sty  Head  to  Wasdale.     1836-48  B. 
D.  WALSH  Aristofh.  191  note,  200  cavalry  in  *hor>e  trans- 
ports.    1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  (1510)  23aA Theyr  cotes, 
theyr  armure,  sheldes,  "hoi  s  trappure ..  all  was  whyte  hertes. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickv.:  Iii,  Immersing  Mr.  Stiggms  s  head  in 
a  "horse-trough  full  of  water. 

d.  Carried,  drawn,  or  worked  by  a  horse  or  by 
horse-power,  as  horse-barge,  -broom,  -burden,  -cap- 
stan, -cart,  -drill,  -gin,  -harrow,  -pack,  -railroad, 
-rake  (hence  horse-rake  vb.,  horse  raking],  -roller, 
-shaft,  -sled,  -train,  -wain,  -whim,  etc. 

1858  SIM.MONDS  Diet.  Tra.it,  "Horse-targe,  one  towed  by 
horses  on  a  canal  or  narrow  river.  1892  J.  LCCAS  tr.  Kalms 
Englaiut  412  The  "horsebreak  is  much  used  here  to  plough 
and  clean  away  the  weeds,  a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  353 
Euerych  "horse-burdene  of  fresh  fysh.  1774  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 
in  J.  Adams'  Fam.  Lett.  (18761  34  About  two  hundred  men, 
preceded  by  a  "horsecart.  1756  in  N.  Eng  H:st  s,  Gen. 
5f>,fii/cr(i86o)XXIII.  159  My  Saddle  horse  which  I  usually 
Ride,  and  my  part  of  the  "Horse  Chair,  and  1  ackhng.  1770 
J  R  FOBSTFK  ir.  /Culm's  Trav.  \.Amrr.  .1772'  II-  327 
The  governor-general  and  a  few  of  the  chief  people  in  town 
have  coaches,  the  nst  make  use  of  horse-chairs.  1886  I 


HORSE. 

Gloss.,  *Herse-gint  rearing  for  hoisting  by  horse-power. 
I523  FITZHERB.  Huso.  $  15  The  hanowe  is  good  to  Dreake 
the  greatte  clones,  .and  then  the  *horse-harowe:>  to  come 
after,  to  make  the  clottes  small.  1791  Gt-ntl.  3lag.  LXI.  n. 
719  Capt.  Lloyd,  of  Killgwyn.  .invented,  about  eight  years 
ago,  a  horse-harrow.  1696  Land.  G.iz.  No.  v- 
Pack  of  Goods  lost  or  mislaid.  1858  O.  W.  HOL.MI 
Brtalif.-t.  vii.  (1891)  165  Busy  Cambridge  Stieet  with  it., 
iron  river  of  the  'horse-railroad.  1892  Ahtt-ilecti  (S.  Dakota) 
Sun  24  Nov.  6  5  The  longest  horse-railroad  in  the  world 
runs  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Martin. .the  distance  being 
about  fifty  miles.  l8«  J.  FLINT  Lett.  An:cr.  17  A  Ahorse 
rake  has  been  recently  invented.  1887  I.  R.  Lady's  Ranckc 
Lift  .Montana  95  If  people  tried  "horse-raking  when  they 
are  ordered  carriage  exercise,  they  would  get  a  little  of  the 
latter.  1848  THOUAO  Maine  !(•'.  (1894)  37  A  "horse-sled 
made  of  saplings.  1895  Daily  Xnm  29  Oct.  1/7  The 
lessees  of  the  present  'horse  trams.  r  1000  /ELFKIC  CYu.is. 
in  U'r.-Wulcker  140/4  Car^ntun^curriu,  *h  rsu -j:n.  1838 
SOAMES  Anglo  bax.  C/i.  (ed.  2)  283  To  travel  aU.ut  in 
a  horse- wain. 

e.  Mounted  upon  a  horse  or  horses  ;  used  by  or 
for  the    service   of  mounted    soldiers;    as   horse- 
armoury,   -arms,   -artillery,    -barrack,    -tow man, 
-camp,  -dragoon,  -forces,  -grenadier,  -lancer,  -officer, 
\  -petrel,  -quarters,  -soldier,  -troop,  -trooper,  etc. ; 
performed  on  horseback,  as  horse-exercise, 

1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  343  The  "horse-armoury  is  a  little 
eastward  of  the  White  Tower.  1688  LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL 
(1857)  1.457  The  Dutch.. are  getting  ready,  .saddles  and 
'horse  armes.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  510/1  Should  the 
enemy's  line  become  disordered,  the  'horse-artillery  gallops 
up  to  within  range  of  grape-shot,  and  completes  the  victory. 
i8aa  in  Cobbett  Rar.  Rides  1 1885)  1. 92  The  first  thing  you  see 
.  .is  a  splendid  "horse-barrack  on  one  side  of  the  road.  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  liii.  VII.  20  Alexander,  .sent  the  "horse- 
bowmen  forward  to  reconnoitre.  1712  Land,  Guz.  Nu. 
5000/2  Threescore  "Horse  Dragoons.  1807  COLERIDGE  Lett. 
to  Duty  ii  Sept.  (1895)  515,  I  have,  .received  such  manifest 
benefit  from  "horse-exercise.  1632  J.  LEE  Short  S;<> 
Their  "horse-forces  are  raised  both  from  among  the  Centric 
and  the  common  people.  1702  Loud.  (,',r;.  No.  -5807/1  Fir-t 
a  Troop  of  "Horse-Granadiers,  Knight  Marshal's  Men, 
Kettle-Drum.  1771  Ann.  Keg.  67  The  trial  of  the  horse- 
grenadier  for  imprisoning  Mr.  Ramsford.  1811  Hist.  Eur. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  106/1  A  body  of  Polish  "Horse-lancers.  1716 
Land.  Ga2.  No.  5472  '3  The  Westminster  Troop  of  "Horse- 
Militia.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  17  r  2  The  same  Man 
pretended  to  see  in  the  Style,  that  it  was  an  "Horse-Officer. 
1813  Spirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (1824)  210  Every  horseman  on  the 
road,  with  the  "horse-patrol,  .scampered  after  him.  1844 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  §  3  (1862.  325  The  horse 
patrol  put  an  end  to  highway  robbery  near  London.  1580 
HOLLVBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Tong..  Pcictraildc  Choral,  a  *  Horse 
petrell.  1641  EVELYN  Diary  8  Aug.,  I  din'd  in  the  *Hor>e 
quarters  with  Sir  Rob.  Stone  and  his  Lady.  a.  1674  O 
DON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  141  It  [Hochstrade]  is  always  a  Horse- 
quarter  in  the  Winter  Season,  who  use  great  licence.  1849 
MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  294  The  dragoon.. has  since 
become  a  mere  "horse  soldier.  1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843) 
32  The  rest  of  the  'horse  troopes  fell  in  before  the  reare- 
warde.  1661  B.irritfe's  Mil.  Discifi.  (title-?.),  Instructions 
for  the  exercising  of  the  Cavalry  of  'Horse  Troopers. 

f.  objective    and    objective    genitive,    as   horse- 
breeder,  -catcher,  -dealer,  -feeder,  -gelder,  -jobber, 
-painter,  -seller,  -staler,  -tamer,  -trader,  -trainer, 
-waterer,  etc. ;   horse-boiling,  -breeding,  -broking, 
-clipping,  -docking,   -duffing,   -hi/ching,   -owning, 
-slaughtering,  -taming,  etc.,  sbs.  and  adjs. 

1898  ll''<'s!»i.  Gas.  22  Jan.  7/2  Horse-slaughtering  and 
'horse-boiling establishments.  ttujiiiaxsuMCmaL  i. (1617) 
54  Advising  all  "Horsebreeders  and  Horsemen  whatsoever! 
1890  HOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (i8ji)  260,  1  should  begin 
to  think  there  was  something  in  "horse-breeding  after  all. 
1889  The  County  xxii;  Mrs.  Stuart.,  does  a  good  bit  t,f 
"horse-broking  in  a  quiet  way.  1740  Hist.  Jamaica  vii.  170 
No  common  "Horse-catcher  shall  ride  or  drive  in  any 
Savannah,  without  giving  too/.  Bond.  1761  J.  THOMI  s.xv 
(titte)  The  Compleat  "Horse-dealer  ;  or,  Farriery  made  plain 
and  easy.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVF.  Arabia  I.  36  Their  trade 
is.. a  little  in  the  "horse-dealing  line.  1895  Daily 
22  Oct.  6/4  Fined  for  'Horse  Docking.  1888  BOLDREWOOD 
Robbery  tint/er  Arms  I.  i.  9  Poaching  must  be  some- 
thing like  cattle  and  'horse  duffing.  1552  HULOET,  "Horse- 


396 

-\V:c  /-«£'.  Rarities  99  The  Men  are  somewhat  Horse  Fac'd. 
1681  OTWAY  HoliHtr's  Fort.  v.  i.  With  a  Horse-fai  e,  ;i  ^reat 
..••ad.     1748  KICIIAKDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  l.xii.  356 
She  prims  up  her  horse-mouth.     1845  DisKAtu  S_rf'tt7(i&6^ 

' 


'795  S  farting  Mag.  V.  49  A  number  of  'horse  jobbers  were 
there.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer (1891)  279  Drawing 
forth  . .  encomiums  from  the  "horse-loving  ..  Colonel.  1820 
Sporting  Mag.  VI.  157  Stubbs,  the  prince  of  "horse-painters. 
1551  HfLOET,  'Horse  seller,  hiffoflanus.  Hid.,  'Hor-e 
stealer,  hifpolegns.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  iv.  25  Yes, 
I  thinke  he  is  not  a  picke  purse,  nor  a  horse-stealer.  1530 
PALSGR.  232/2  "Horse  tamer,  domptevr  de  ckt 
1859  AH  Taming  Horses  i.  3  Mr.  Rarey.  .as  an  invincible 
Horse. Tamer.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph.  365  note. 
Pallas,  the  "hnrse-taming  goddess  of  frowns.  1872  Daily 
News  2  Aug.,  Goodwood,  as  a  "horsewaterer  phrased  it.  i= 
a  quality '  meeting. 

g.  instrumental,  as  horse-bitten,  -drawn,  -nibbled, 
-raised  adjs. ;  horse-tower,  -to: 

1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1238/4  The  further  shoulder  full  of 
spots,  having  been  "Horse-bitten.  1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog 
v.  106  "Horse-rais'd  Hyppocrcne.  1783  Rules /or  Bar^e- 
masters  etc.  9  No  such  "horse-tower  shall  take,  for  the 
towing  of  any  barge,  more  than  the  usual  price.  1795  Act  35 
Geo.lII,  c.  106  Preamble,  In  making  "Horse  Towing-Paths. 

h.  attrib.  Like  a  horse,  or  like  that  of  a  horse, 
horse-like;  hence  coarse,  unrefined  :  in  construction 
sometimes  approaching  an  adj. ;  as  horse  fact  (hence 
horse-faced  adj.; ,  horse  joke,  language,  mouth,  smile, 
vein.  See  also  HoBU-LAUOH,  H(>USJ:-IT.AY. 


.  _ 

-M     11-T.;  he  |  1  .n'r.^c]  brunt:  int.)  ahorse  smile.     1865  Pall 
Malt  LI.  No.  208.  3/1  A  vulgar,  insolent  horse-joke. 

27.  Special  combs.  :  a.  horse  aloes  'see  quot.)  ; 
horse  arm  (Mining],  that  part  of  a  horse-whim 
to  which  horses  are  attached  (.Cassell)  ;  horse- 
billiards,  a  game  played  on  board  ship  with 
wooden  disks,  on  a  diagram  chalked  on  the  deck  ; 
horse-boot,  a  leather  covering  for  the  hoof  and 
pastern  of  a  horse  designed  to  protect  them  against 
over  -  reaching  or  interfering  ;  horse  -  bridge,  a 
bridge  for  horses  to  pass  over  ;  horse-bucket  (see 
quot.)  ;  horse-butcher,  a  man  who  kills  horses, 
esp.  for  food  ;  so  horse-butchery  ;  horse-cadger 
a  horse-coper;  horse-chanter  =  CHASTER  il>.1  7; 
so  horse-chanting;  horse-clipper,  a  man  who 
clips  horses  ;  a  pair  of  shears  used  in  clipping 
horses  ;  f  horse-coal  (see  quot.  ;  horse-doctor, 
une  who  treats  the  diseases  of  horses  ;  so  horse- 
doctoring  ;  horse-drench,  a  draught  of  medicine 
administered  to  a  horse  ;  also,  a  horn  or  other 
vessel  by  which  it  is  administered  ;  horse-fettler, 
a  man  who  •  fettles  '  or  attends  to  horses  in  a  coal- 
mine (Heslop  Northumb.  Gloss.  1893)  ;  horse- 
fight,  (p  i  a  fight  on  horseback  ;  (b)  a  fight  between 
horses  ;  horse-furniture,  the  trappings  of  horses  ; 
horse-gang  =  horse-  walk  lleslop  North  itmb.  Gloss. 
1893'  ;  horse-gentler  (local),  a  horse-tamer  or 
breaker  ;  horse-holder,  a  slinging  frame  for  hold- 
ing unruly  horses  while  being  shod,  or  for  sup- 
porting sick  or  disabled  horses  (Knight  Diet.  Mech. 
1875)  ;  f  horse-holy  a.  (cf.  'as  holy  as  a  horse' 
25  a)  ;  horse-hook,  an  iron  hook  on  a  railway 
carriage  or  truck  by  which  a  horse  may  be 
attached  to  draw  it  ;  horse-iron  ^see  HORSE  v.  1  1  ; 
horse-knacker,  one  who  buys  up  old  or  worn- 
out  horses,  and  slaughters  them  for  their  com- 
mercial products;  f  horse-knave  =  HORSE-BOY  ; 
horse  -  lease  =  HORSE  -  GATE  -  ;  -\  horse  -  lede, 
horsemen  ;  f  horse  marshal,  one  who  has  the 
charge  or  care  of  horses  ;  a  horse-doctor  ;  f  horse- 
match,  a  race  between  two  horses  ;  -\  horse-meal, 
a  dry  meal  without  drink,  such  as  a  horse's  is; 
horse-milliner  (quasi-a?r/;.),  one  who  supplies 
ornamental  trappings  for  horses  ;  t  horse-mithri- 
date,  an  antidotal  medicine  for  horses;  horse- 
monger,  a  dealer  in  horses  ;  f  horse  -  nest  = 
MARE'S  SEST  ;  horse-nightcap,  grimly  humorous 
for  a  hangman's  halter  ;  horse-pew,  a  large  pew 
with  high  sides,  =  HORSE-BOX  i  ;  horse-pick, 
-picker,  a  hooked  instrument,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  pocket  knife,  used  for  removing  a  stone 
from  a  horse's  foot  ;  horse-piece,  a  large  piece  of 
whale's  blubber;  esp.  a  tough  piece  put  under  the 
pieces  to  be  cut  in  order  to  protect  the  edge  of  the 
knife  ;  horse  pistol,  a  large  pistol  carried  at 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  when  on  horseback  ; 
t  horse-plea,  a  sort  of  special  plea  for  delaying 
the  cause  and  carrying  it  over  the  term  ;  horse- 
post,  a  letter-carrier  who  travels  on  horseback  ; 
postal  delivery  by  means  of  such  carriers  ;  horse- 
protector,  a  spiral  spiing  for  reducing  the  strain 
upon  a  horse  in  starting  a  vehicle  ;  horse-rough,  a 
calk  fitted  to  a  horse's  shoe  to  prevent  slipping  on 
frozen  ground  ;  horse-run  vsee  quot.)  ;  t  horse- 
running  -  HORSE-RACING  ;  horse-sickness,  a  dis- 
temper incident  to  horses  in  tropical  countries  ; 
t  horse-smith,  a  farrier  ;  horse-steps  =  HORSE- 
ULOCK  i  ;  horse-towel,  a  coarse  towel,  hung  on 
a  roller,  for  general  use  ;  a  jack-towel  ;  horse-tree 
(see  quots.  1787  and  1828;;  horse-trot  (U.  .V.  ;, 
a  trotting  match  ;  f  horse-twitcher  (see  quot.)  ; 
horse-walk,  the  path  which  a  horse  follows  in 
working  a  machine,  as  a  gin,  whim,  etc.  ;  horse- 
watcher  (Horse-racing},  one  who  watches  the 
performances  of  racing  horses  and  calculates  their 
chances  for  particular  races  ;  horse-wrangler,  in 
the  Western  U.  S.  a  herder  having  charge  of  a  string 
of  ponies. 

1881  SyJ.  Soc.  Lfx  ,  Aloe  catallina,  caballine,  "horse, 
or  fetid  aloes.  An  inferior  variety  .  .  at  one  time  Used  in 
veterinary  medicine.  .  .  It  is  black,  opaque,  dull  in  fracture, 
and  very  nauseous.  1871  'MARK  TWAIN'  /«««.•.  -•'• 

Horse-billiards  is  a  fine  game.     1897  — 
Abr.  iv.     1637  in  A'.  Riding  A'.v.  IV.  69  Not  repairing  the 
horse-bridge  near  by  Button  Oak.     1647  Mass.  Colony  Rec. 
(1854)111.  113'1'hereshalbea  suflicycnt  horsbridge  made  on 
the  nuer  neere  Watertowne  Mill.      1791   R.   MYLNE  Re/>. 
I'liames  4-  Isis  50  Towing  path  on  South  side  requir. 
horse-bridges.     1867   SMYTH  Sailat't    Word-Ut., 
buckets,  covered  buckets  for  carrying  spirits  . 
\l\SSporlingMag.  XL  VI.  IQ  A  -horse-butcher's  car; 
up.    1896  //  Inly  10  i  There  are..  at  least  200 

<  >)     -  -  -        * 


jSo   A   combination 
\Vtntcchape!  bully. 


i63o  DA«HAHT  ?"{  Hal.  „.  Dram.  Wks.  ^  |  -^ch^r  sh'^rin  Parl.l>  ££  iS  5£cTa  '^.^ 

ishor^evemsth  are  large  as  conduit  pipe*    1672  JOSSKLYN         In  the  year  1866  tin  then  PrcfecTof  the  Seine  ..  author  i/ed 


HORSE. 
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Df  a  Yorkshire  *horse-cadgcr  and  a 
1835  SIR  G.  STEPHEN  Adi:  Seaiek 
Horse  \.  71  E%eu  the  knavery  of  a  prufessed  "i 
chaunter  is  at  fault  to  hide  it.  1841  J.  T.  HEW  LETT  Parish 
Clerk  II.  7  Tiie  mysteries  of  horse -coup  ing,  "horse-chanting. 
155*  "V//  of  R.  Turkf  (Somerset  Ho.\  Cootes  which  are 
brought  to  London  on  horsback  called  "Horse  roules.  167* 
).  LACY  Dumb  Lady  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1875)  25,  I  understand 
myself  to  be  a  great  *horse-doctor,  sir.  17*3  Loud,  Gaz. 
No.  6139/3  Rope  Dancers,  Horse-Doctors,  Poppet-Shewtrs. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  n,  i.  129  The  most  soueraigi.e  PreM,nption 
.  .of  no  better  report  then  a  *Horse-drench.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
>ON  Kinga.  *  Conimw.  116031  58  The  Persians  have  some- 
time  prevailed  in  *horse-fighis.  1897  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  304 
Savage  horse-lights,  and  sombre  legends  of  Lapland  witch- 
women.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage- 1 1614  •  654  All  his  'horse- 
furniturne..were  of  Gold.  1831  MAYSE  REID  Scalp  Hunt. 
.xxvi,  They  >trip  the  animals,  and  bring  away  their  horse- 
furniture.  1889  HISSEY  Tour  in  PJmeton  140  Over  a  house 
..we  read  the  inscription  '  *horse-grntler '.  1589  NASHE 
Almond  for  Parrat  18  a,  This  *hors-holy  father  preaching. 
!  1750  BLANCKLEV  Naval  Expos.,  *Horse  Irons,  used  by  the 
Caulkers,  when  they  cannot  come  at  a  Seam  with  their 
common  Irons,  c  1850  [see  HORSE  z>.  11].  4:1300  Harelck 
1019  It  ne  was  non  *horse-knaue.  1390  GOWER  Conf.\\.  48, 
I  must  nedes  sue  her  route  ..  And  am  but  as  her  horse 
knave.  1887  E.  GILLIAT  l-orfst  Outlaws -z$^  More  I  heard, 
mostly  from  Alan  her  horse-knave.  1721  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
593°/3  A  Fishpond  and  *'  Horse-Lea.se  in  the  Common, 
t  1205  LAV.  -.23012  His  wepnen  and  his  weden  &  hi?  *hors- 
leden.  1508  KENM  DIE  Elyting  w.  Dunbar  475  A  *horse 
marschall  thou  call  the  at  the  mute.  1670  KAY  Provn 
Scott.  Pror.  296  Unskild  mediciners  and  horse  marsh  els. 
1632  SANDERSON  Strut.  I.  299  Who  can  reasonably  say,  that 
'horse-matches.. are  in  themselves  wholly  unlawful?  1707 
Lomi,  Gaz.  No.  4371/4  Two  Horse  Mutches  will  be  run  for 

-  n  Wakefield  out- wood,  .for  Two  Platrs.    17600.  JOHNSTON 
Chrysal  II.  i.  ii.  12  *Horse-meals  .,  are  enough  to  choak 
human  creatures!      a  1770    CHATTFRTON  Balade  Charitie 
56  in  Rowley  Poems  (17781  207  The  "horse-millanare  hi.-, 
head  with  roses  di^hte.     1829  W.  IRVING  Cong.  Granada 
Ixxvii.  1,1850)  417  Saddlers  and  harness-makers  and  horse- 
milliners,  also,  were  there.     16x4  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  i. 
i.  (1668)  7  Give  him.  .2  spoonfuls  of  Diapente,  or  such  like, 
which  is  called  *Horse-Mithridate.     a  1400  Octortian  8^6 
What  thenkest  dow  be  an  *horsmonger  1    11425  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  650/18  Hie  mango,  a  horsemowii^er.     1583 
STANVHLRST  .^Evei'slo  Rdr.  (Arb.)  14  Soom  grammatical 
pullet  ..  would  stand  clocking  agaynst  mee,  as  thosh  hee 
had  found  an  *horse  nest,  a  1639  BRETON  Sch.  l-'ancie  11879) 
6  (D.)  To  laugh  at  a  horse  nest,  And  whine  too  l.ke  a  boy. 
1593  Bacchus  Boiintit:  in  llarl.  Misc.  (Parki  1 1.  304  His  very 
htail  so  heavie,  as  if  it  had  beene  harnessed  in  an  'horse- 
nightcap.      1681  Dial.  Oxford  Parl.  II.  28  He  better  de- 
serves logo  up  Holborn  in  a  Wooden  Chariot,  and  ha\e  a 
Horse  Night-Cap  put  on  at  tlie  farther  end.     1778  Learning 
itt  ,i  Lots  II.  24  He.  .began  digging  his  Jaw-bone  with  his 

*  Horse-picker,  .as  if  it  had  been  the  Hoof  of  the  Animal. 
1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  \-'oy.  II.  211  The  blubl.er  is. . 
i_ut  with  spades  into  slips,  or  '  *horse-pieces ',  which,  (after 
they  have  been  '  minced ' . .  upon  an  elevated  block  ot  v  ood, 
termed  the  'horse')  [etc.].      1874  C.  M.  SC\MMON  Marine 
Mammals  119  The  fat  [of  the  sea  elephant]  . .  is  cut  into 
'horse-pieces',  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
long.  1704  Z.<W.  Gaz.  No.  4055/4  One  Pair  of  *Horse  Pistols. 
1814  SCOTT   IV av.   xxxix,    Discharging  one  of  his   horse- 
pistols  at  the  battlements.    1796  J.  ANSTKV  /• 'leader's  Guide 
(1803)  116  Of  *Horsepleas,   traverses,  demurrers,  Jeofails, 
imparlances  and  Errors.     1668  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  304/4  Anew 
"Horse-Post  is  setled,  to  carry  Letters  twice  every  week 
between  Exeter  and  Lawnstoti.     1711  Ibid.  No.  4866/1  Any 
Offender  ..  that  shall  presume  to  ..  emplov  any  Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post,  or  Packet-Boat.     1887  Pall  .VlallG.  3  Sept.  </i 
The  '  *Horse   Protector',   only  just   introduced    into   this 
country.,  consists  of  a  series  of  spring  coils  of  great  strength 
connecting  the  vehicle  with  the  traces  of  the  horses.    1841-67 
GWILT  Archit.  Gloss.,  *  Horse-run,  a  contrivance  for  draw- 
ing up  loaded  wheelbarrows  of  soil  from  the  deep  cutting; 
..by  the  help  of  a  horse,  which  goes  backwards  and  for- 
wards instead  of  round,  as  in  a  horse-gin.     1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  490  Those  *horse-runners  they  called  Celeres. 
1504  Ld.  Tnos.  Ace.  Scotl.  in  1'itcairn  O  im.  Trials  I.  *i2i 
He    wan    fra    be    King  on    *hors-rynnyng,  xxviiij.j.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  222  The  horses.. who  had  woon  the  price 
in  the  horse-running  at  Veij.     1885  Munch.  Exam.  13  June 
5/3  'Horse-sickness  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  these  fat 
plains.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W,  Africa  637  The  horse- 
sickness  and  tsetse  fly  ..  occur  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the 
forest  behind  the  littoral  region.      1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas. 
Fr.  Tongt  I  'n  Ma>-a,t:hal,  a  1  errier,  a  *horse  smitli.       1828 
Ovtv«  Dial.,   *ffortt-tteftt  steps  tur  the  convenience  of 
mounting  a  horse,  a  horse-block.    1861  J.  G.  SHEFI-AKD,/''*!// 
Rome  xili.   744  The  rough  *horse-towcl  which    hung    on 
a  roller  before  the  door.    1787  W.  MARSHALL  ^  orfolk  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  *Hor$e~trce,   whippin  ;    or    swingN.-iree.      1828 

•:  /V(*/.,  Hc>-se-tree.  tl.e  beam  on  which  limber  is 
placed  previous  to  sawing.  1882  BUKUETTE  Life  cj  Ii'. 
Pfttn  viii.  134  The  agricultural  ^horse-trot  of  the  county 
fair.  18580.  W.  HOLMKS  Ant.  Brtakf.-t.  (1865^  13  Horse- 
racing  is  not  a  republican  institution  ;  "horse-trotting  is. 
1706  PHILLIPS  .ed.  Kersey)  s.v.  Barnacle,  Amoiii-  Farriers, 
Barnacles,  ' Horst-twitckfrs,  or  Brakes,  are  Tools  put  on 
the  Nostrils  of  Horses,  when  they  will  not  stand  quietly  to 
be  Shoo'd,  Blooded,  or  Dress 'd  of  any  sore.  1807  VANCOUVER 
Agric.  Dei'on  ( 1 3 1 3)  124  Lord  ClifToid  h.i-  treated  a  thrash- 
ing machine  the *hone- walk  of  which  is  28  feet  in  diameter. 
1894  As  i  LI- Y  50  yt;irs  Life  II.  ,;.  >  j  Meeiiny  any  of  the 
-us  touts  and  '  lun's-e- watchers.  1894  Daily  News  10 
Sept.  3/1  The  i'orse-watchers  were,  however,  \\  ivu.y,  and  tlic 
real  spin  was  decided  on  Friday.  1888  Century  Stag.  Apr. 
There  are  two  herders,  always  known  as  'horse- 
wranglers'—one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  (sometimes  denoting  a 
large  or  coarse  kind,  sometimes  with  the  sense  of 
'infesting  hordes'):  horse-ant,  a  large  species  of 
ant ;  horse-bot,  the  larva  of  the  horse-bee  or  bot- 
fly  ((Eslruscqtti}'.  see  BOT  i ;  horse-conch,  a  large 
shell-hbh  (Strombus gig&s}  ',  horse-crab  —  HOUSE- 
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i  ;  f  horse-eel  —  Hultst-LEtcu  ;  horse- 
emmet  =  hone-ant ;  horse-finch,  a  local  name 
of  the  chaffinch  (Swainson  Prov.  Nantfs  Birds ,  ; 
horse-lark,  name  in  Cornwall  for  the  corn  bunting 
(Swainson) ;  t  horse-marten,  '  a  kind  of  large 
bee"  (Johnson,  citing  Ainsworth) ;  horse-masher, 
-musher  —  next  (a);  horse -match,  -matcher, 
local  names  for  two  different  birds  :  (a)  the  Stoue- 
chat  or  \Vheatear  ,tSaxia>la  ci'/iait/Ae) ;  (6~)  the  Red- 
backed  Shrike  (Lanius  collitiio  ;  horse-mussel, 
a  large  and  coarse  kind  of  mussel  of  the  genus 
Modiola ;  also  a  freshwater  mussel,  Citio  or  Ane- 
tlonla;  horae-ama,tch  =  /iorse-matf/i  (a);  horse- 
sponge,  the  commercial  bath-sponge  (Spongia 
ti/itinj},  found  in  the  Mediterranean ;  horse- 
stinger,  a  popular  name  for  the  Dragon-fly ; 
horse-thrush,  local  name  for  the  missel  thrus.li 
(Swainson) ;  horse-tick  —  HOKSE-FLY  ;  •(•  horse- 
whale,  the  walrus ;  horse-winkle,  the  common 
periwinkle  (Littorina  littorea) ;  horse-worm,  a 
'  worm '  or  maggot  infesting  horses,  as  the  larva  of 
the  common  bot-fly. 

1711  BKADLEY  Pkilos.  Ace.  Wlis.  Nat,  132  There  are 
several  sorts  of  Ants,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  our 
common  House  Flies;  these  are  calt'd  *Horse-Ants.  1747 
GOULD  Eng.  Ants  2  not?.  They  [Hill  Ants]  are  also  called 
Horse  Ants,  or  Hippomyrmaces.. probably  on  Account  of 
their  being  superior  in  Size  to  the  other  species.  1815 
KlRBY  it  Si1.  Entoinol.  I.  viii.  230  Ants  will  sometimes  plant 
their  colonies  in  our  kitchens  (I  have  known  the  horse-ant, 
I~orwi<.(l  nt/a,  do  this).  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Msd.  II  usbanditi. 
IV.  i.  132  (E.  D.  S.)  If  the  fly,  dar,  or  'horse-bee  should 
happen  to  Llow  your  sheep.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER  Marvels 
Anim.  Life  85  The  hermit-crab,  .that  hauled  about  a  shell 
of  the  *horse  conch,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  98  pare 
er  in  Jre  lo\vgh  *hors  iles  of  wonderfull  greteness.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  189/2  An  Horse  ele  [v.  r.  eylle]  sanpvis-tuga.  1755 
JOHNSON,  *  Horscciiiiutti  ant  of  a  large  kind.  1885  SWAIN- 
SON Pro-'.  Xawcs  Birds  g  Wheatear  <Sii.riaifa  tfnantlu}. . 
Horse  smatch,  or  Horse  musher.  Ibid.  Index,  *  Horse 
masher.  1736-52  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Diet.,  The  "horse  match 
(bird),  tenantke.  1848  Zoologist  VI.  2290  The  red-backed 
shrike  is  in  Gloucestershire]  a  'French  magpie'  or  a 
'horse  match*.  1879  JEFFEHII:;;  U'ild  Life  in  S.  Ci>.  x. 
159  "Horse-matchers  or  stonechais  also  in  summer  often 
visit  the  rickyard.  i88a  —  Bevis  III.  vi.  85  The  horse- 
matcher  is  the  bold  hedge-hawk  or  butcher  bird.  1626 
BACON  Syk'a.  §  875  The  great  "horse-Mussle,  with  the  tine 
shell,  that  breedeth  in  Ponds,  do..gap<;  and  shut  as  the 
oysters  do.  1661  J.  CHII.DREY  Brit.  Bacon.  178  In  the 
Rivers  Dee  and  Done  is. .a  shel-fish  called  the  Hor.se- 
Muskle,  in  which  there  grow  Pearls,  as  Orient  as  the  best. 
1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.,  Lanark.  II.  ij<j  ijam.t  A  large 
btvalvular  shell-fish  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  hors.j- 
muscle  ..  in  some  of  them  are  found  small  pearls.  1772 
Ann.  Keg.  207  Large  insects,  about  the  size  of  a  "horse- 
stinger.  ^893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i.  i.  §  15  For  bjtin  *horsc- 
hwitlum,  for  oaiin  hie  habba8  swibe  ffij?ele  ban  on  hipra 
to|mm.  1598  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  I.  5  For  the  more  commoditie 
of  fishing  of  horsewhales.  1863  KISGSLEY  Water-Bab*  vii. 
275  Right  whales  and  horse-whales. 

C.  In  names  of  plants,  fruits,  etc.  (often  denoting 
alarge,  strong, orcoarsekind:  cf.similaruse of /»'£«> 
in  German,  in  Rostsveikhen,  etc.j :  horse-balm,  a 
strong-scented  labiate  plant  of  the  North  American 
genus  Colliitsonia,  with  yellowish  flowers  (Webster 
1 864) ;  horse-bane,  name  for  species  of  (Enant/ie, 
esp.  (E.  Phellandrium,  supposed  to  cause  palsy  in 
horses ;  horse-bean,  a  coarse  variety  of  the  com- 
mon bean,  used  for  feeding  horses  and  cattle ;  horse- 
beech,  the  Hornbeam  (see  BEECH  2) ;  horse-blob, 
local  name  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltlia  pains - 
iris) ;  horse-bramble,  local  name  of  the  wild 
rose  (W.  Marshall  Norfolk  II.  Gloss.  17^7);  horse- 
brier,  '  the  common  greenbricr  or  cat-brier  of  N. 
America,  Smilax  rotutifiifolia\Cent.Dict.) ;  horse- 
cane,  the  Great  Ragweed  of  N.  America,  Ambrosia, 
trifida  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1886) ;  horse-cassia,  a  legu- 
minous tree  (Cassia  marginata  or  Cathartocarpus 
marginatus),  bearing  long  pods  containing  a  purga- 
tive pulp  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  medicine  for 
horses  (Webster  1864) ;  f  horse-chire,  an  old  name 
for  Germander  (Tetifrittm  Chamfdtys)',  horse- 
cress,  local  name  for  lirooklime  (I'eroirica  Becca- 
btingd) ;  horse-cucumber  (see  quot.; ;  horse- 
daisy,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  (see  DAISY  2) ;  f  horse- 
elder,  corrupt  form  of  HOKSEHKAL,  elecampane  ; 
horse-eye,  horse-eye  bean,  the  seed  of  the  Cow- 
age  (Alucnnapniriens),  a  \Yest  Indian  leguminous 
plant;  also  that  of  Dolichos  Lablab;  horse-fennel 
(see  KENNEL)  ;  f  horse-flower,  a  species  of  Cow- 
wheat  (Alelampyrutn  arvcinc);  t  horse-gall,  an 
old  name  for  Erythrxa  Ccntaiireum ;  horse- 
gentian,  -ginseng,  a  North  American  caprifolia- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Triostettm,  having  a  bitter 
root;  horse-gog,  local  name  for  different  varieties 
of  plum,  having  a  harsh  taste ;  horse-gowan,  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  and  oilier 
large  composites  with  similar  flowers;  horse- 
gram,  a  leguminous  plant  (Dolichos  Itiflorus} 
grown  in  India  as  food  for  horses ;  horse-jag, 
-Jug  (dial.)  =  HoKSi;-PLfM  I ;  horse-knob,  -kuop, 
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-knot  (<//«/.',  tin  head  of  the  Knapweed,  also  the 
plant  itself;  horse-nettle,  a  North  American  wct-d 
of  the  nightshade  family  \.Solamtm  cayolinenst}\ 
horse-parsley,  a  torge-K-a\vd  umbelliferous  plant, 
Smyrmum  Olusatntm  1 1  'riur  Plant-it.  1879  ; 
•|-  horse-pear,  '( u  large  or  coarse  \;uicty  of  pear; 
horse-pipe,  local  name  for  several  species  of£$ui- 
setitni  or  Horsetail ;  horse-poppy  ~  horse-femit.l ; 
horse -purslane,  a  West  Indian  plant,  Triiinthcnia 
motwgyna  (Webster  1 8^S' ;  horse-sorrel,  the  Water- 
dock,  l\iunc.\  Ilydrohipathum  ;  horse-sugar,  a 
shrub  (Symplocos  tinctorial  found  in  the  southern 
United  States,  also  called  sweetleaf,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  as  fodder  (Webster  1864)  ;  horse- 
thistle,  t  (a}  an  old  name  for  *  Wild  Endive*  or 
Succory  v  Cifhorinw  fn/r/'tts*\  and  fur  Wild  Lettuce 
( l.actuca  virosa} ;  (&)  a.  thistle  of  the  genus  Cirsium 
(sometime*  reckoned  a  submenus  ofCtticus]  (Miller 
Plant-n.  iSS.f) ;  f  horse  -thyme.  Turner's  name 
for  Wild  Basil  ,  Calainintha.  Clinopodiwn\ ;  horse- 
tongue,  a)  the  shrub  Attsitts  Ilypoglossum  (  = 
DOUBLE-TONGUE  2);  (£)  the  HartVtongue  Fern 
^Miller  Plant-n?)  \  horse-vetch  —  HOUSESHOE- 
vetch  (Webster  1828);  horse-violet,  local  name 
for  the  Dog-violet,  in  Essex,  etc. ;  horse-wesd, 
name  for  two  North  Ameiican  plants.  Rrigeron 
(anadensis  ^N.  O.  Compesttse),  also  called  hitttcr- 
i(.'eed  (now  frequent  in  England),  and  (ollinsonia 
canadensis  (X.O.  Labiatx}^  also  called  horse-mint 
(Miller  Plant-n?) ;  horse- wellgrass  (Sc.}-  horse- 
cress  (cf.  well-grass,  watercress)  (Jam.);  f  horse- 
willow—  HORSETAIL  2;  horse-wood,  name  for 
various  West  Indian  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus 
Calli  and ra. 

1894  Harpers  Ma-j.  Mar.  562, 1  passed  a  luxuriant  clump 
of. .  *horse-balm.  1818  Wit!u>ring'*Brit.  PL  (ed.  6),  PhalLw 
<{f  htm  ii'jiiatiL  inn.  .Water  Hemlock,  or  *Horstjbaiie.  1707- 
12  MORTIMER  Hush.  (J.),  Only  the  small  hursebean  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  plough.  1787  YViNiti;  Syst,  Husb.  1-53 
A  bushel  of  horse  brans  weighed  sixty  four  pounds.  1811 
Sporting  Mat:.  XXXVIII.  1^7  A  frica-^ee  of  l.^rse-bcLtn>. 
1731  OKAY  in /V///.  Trans.  XXXVII.  36  It  waa  that  Sort  of 
\\'ood  they  call  Horse-Beech.  1821  CLARK  I' ill.  Minstt; 
II.  120  The  ";'horse-blob  swells  its  golden  ball.  1597 
CiKKAKPE  Herbal  App.,  *Horaechire  is  CiennaiKler.  1879 
BBITTEH  &  HOLLAND  Plant ~n.^  *•  Horse  Cress,  Veronica. 
•i'unga, — E.  Yks.  One  of  its  French  names  is  Cretson 
du  chei'al,  1707-12  MORTIMER  Hitsb.  J.1,  The  ^horse- 
cucumber  is  the  large  green  cucumber,  and  the  be^  fur  the 
table,  green  out  of  the  garden.  1597  (ILRAKUE  fftrAaJApp*, 
*Horselder  is  F.nula  catnpana.  1700  W.  KING  Trans' 
The  Second  sort  of  Bean  is  called  the  *Hor^-j 
Kye-Bean,  for  its  resemblance  to  the  Eye  of  that  Beast  by 
reason  of  a  Hilus  almost  surrounding  it.  1707  SLOANC 
Jiiinaica  I.  179  Horse-eye  Bean. .of  a  light-bruwn  colour, 
with  a  black  ledge  or  hilus  almost  round  them,  looking 
something  like  a  horses  eye,  whence  the  name.  1750  G. 
HUGHES  Barbados  215  A  large  downy  pod  inclosing  from 
one  to  three  beans,  called  Horse-Eyes.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns 
n.  xiv.  163  Of  *Horse  fiuure  or  Cowe  wheate..They  call 
this  herbe..in  Brabant  Peertsbloemen  :  that  is  to  say, 
Horse  floure.  a  1500  G  I,  S  Inane  5  in  Sa.i:  Le<dui.  III. 
333/1  *Horsegalle,  ccntaurea  minor.  1864  WEBSTEU, 
*  Horse-gentian  ..called  also  fever-wort.  1842  HARDY  in 
Proc.  fftntf.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  10.  16  The  corn-feverfew 
. .  the  great  ox-eye,  .ami  the  corn-chamomile. .  have  been,  in 
I  lei  \\kkshire,  denominated  *  horse-go  wans,  and  in  Northum- 
berland white-gowlon-..  1886  A.  H.  CMUROI  /'v^  Grains 
India  162  'Horse-Gram,  this  species  of  Dolichos  is  either 
suberect  or  twining  in  habit.  1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  *  Horse- 
jng,vt  horse  plum,  a  small  red  plum.  1730-6  1 1. \ILEY  (folio), 
><.->Kn<}'js,  Heads  of  Knap-weed.  1876  U  'hit by  G£0Stn 
Horse-knobs, .  .knob  weed,  or  black  knupwctd,  Ct-nteuirea. 
nigra.  1674-91  RAY  Ar.  C.  Words  30  ' Hor^kn^ps,  Heads 
of  Knapweed  so  called.  1868  ATKINSON  Clmt'lnnd  Gloss., 
Horst'teneps*  the  plant  black  knapweed.  .Also  called  Hard- 
ht.-m.ls.  1860  DAKTLETT  Dict.Amcr.  ied.  j>,  'Horse- A \-t tic, .. 
a  plant  well  known  for  its  orange  yellow  berrit-.  1657 
BEALE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  517  The  croft  Crab  and 
white  or  red  *Horse-pear  do  excel  them  and  all  utlu  rs 
|:'ur  uder].  1671  Ibid.  VI.  2147  The  Horse-pears.. the  white 
and  the  red  of  several  kinds,  yield  abundance  of  pleasant 
liquor.  178.  Ann.  Agric.  IV.  431,  Staff.* _  "Horse-pipe, 
Emiisetni/i  arr't-rtsf.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  v.  ix.  559  Called 
..in  Englishe,  Great  borrel,  Water  Sorrel,  and  'Horse 
Sorrel,  c  1450  Herbal  in  MS.  Douce  290  If.  142  Endive 
is  an  herbe  pat  soin  men  callet  *hors  J?istcl.  1597  GLKARDE 
Hirbal  App.,  Horse  Thistle  is  wild  Lettuce.  1^8  TLRNER 
.\atncs  of  HerbtSi  Clinofodium.  .may  be  called  in  englishe 
burse  Tyme,  because  it  is  like  greate  Tyme.  156*  — 
Herbal  n.  15  a,  A  Garliuid  made  uf  the  It-aues  of  hurs 


HORSE-BACK. 

Prol.,  Horse'l  <•      1867  I  'KM  MAN  Xcrm.Con>}. 

I.  \.    _4    Lli  i  and  ravaged  the 

whole  western  part  of  the  shire. 

b.  To  furnish  ^a  vehicle)  with  horses  ;  esp.  to 
provide  horses  for  cairiagcs  and  coaches  on  a  given 
length  of  road.  Also  transf.,  to  provide  the  engine 
for  a  railway  train. 

1755  W  A  rit.  i  Ite  I.  if"?  We  M't  out  witii 

IL^S  than  tl.;.  ..all  of  them  strongly  horsed. 

1809  T.M  MUN*  c'rtici  IH  Com.  PI.  50  On  the  ruad  .  the 
^t.-pu!.1.1.  horsed  tlie  ;-t:p_arate  siai^^s.  i8is  COL. 

HAWKKK  Diary  (1893)  I,  47  One  Kitty  Lockcy,  who  horses 
tin-  mail  1842  /'.  Purh  y**  Ann.  III.  85  He  immediately 
fMler.-,  thitt  his  carriage  should  be  hui  ^1vd.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  July  6/2  Twelve  :6-pounder  gun-,  hnrsed  for 
.service.  1897  //Vi////.  (,'a..  jo  Dec.  3/2  The  North-Ea-tern 
;.^ain  took  up  the  '  horsing  '—as  the  oriyinal  agreenient 
lenn^  it  —  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  East  Coast  trium- 
virate. 

2.  inlr.  To  mount  or  go  on  horseback. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  11044  Polidamas.  .Hor^il  in  hast.  1535 
STEWAKT  Cron.Scot.  II.  234  King  Loth  thair  lord..  syne 
horsit  hes  a^ane.  1661  PEPVS  Diary  19  Sept.,  Then  we  all 
•  I  away  to  Cambridge.  1670-98  I.  A^SLLS  I7oy.  Italy 
\.  52  We  dined,  horsed,  and  went  that  nuU  ID  Susa.  1853 
(.1.  IOHNSTOS  .V«/.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  90  He  had  to  horse  it 
with  guides,  and  carry  all  necessaries. 

f  3.  trans.  To  raise  or  hoist  up.   Obs. 

1:1460  Yt>7i'Ht7t>'  Myat.  .\.\iii.  108  Stand  nere,  felows,  and 
let  se  how  we  can  hors  cure  kyng  so  fre.  154*  Ludtoiv 
{.'hnnfav.  Ace.  iCamden)  u  Item,  for  vj.  pei:-:s  uf  tymbere 
to  horse  the  belles..  iljrf.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614^ 
849  Three  of  them  stole  a  horse.  .but  were  therefore  horsed 
on  a  Gibbet.  1637  T.  MOKTUN  .\V:*'  F.nf.  L'tinnun  11883) 
202  If  hee  tread  on  the  trapp  hee  is  horsed  up  by  the  legg, 
by  ineanes  of  a  pole  that  starts  up  and  catcheth  him. 

b.  Salt-making.    (See  quot.'i 

1886  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Horse,  ..  to  set  the  lumps  of  salt 
upon  the  top  of  each  other  in  the  hothouse. 

4.  To  carry  on  a  man's  hack  or  shoulders. 

c  1560  A.  Scorr  Poems  {S.  T.  S.)  v.  58  Madynis  .  .  hes  their 
mynjoDU  on  the  streit  To  horss  thaim  quhair  the  gait  is 
ruch.  -11680  Hi  ILKK  Ran.  1759)  U-  '.'^  Horsing  the  deer 
" 


long.  1736-52  AixswiiK  i  II  Lat.  Diet.  (1783 '  n, l 
..the  herb  horse-tongue,  or  tongue-uuit.  1611  COTGR., 
Qiteiti-  de  clu'val,  Shauc-grasse,  '  Horse-\villow,  borse-taUe, 
^756  P.  I!K<n\M.  ja/iiaua.  279  *Horse-wood  or  Hoop-wood. 
'J'his  shrub  is  very  common  in  St.  Mary's. 

Horse,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  provide  with  a  horse  or  horses  ;  to 
set  on  horseback. 

a  iioo  O.  E.  Chi  on.  an.  881  par  J>a  warS  se  here  hoi  sad 
aifter  t'am  jefeohte.     Ibid.  an.  i  «ebugon..& 

horsodon  bone  here,  c  1330  R.  L'RfNN  K  Citron.  H  'act: '  Rolls' 
12715  Of  bem  alle  lastTorsed  he  was.  1470-85  M 
Arthur  \.  xiv,  Syre  kajv.lad  his  hors  vnto  syr  gryflet  & 
horsed  hyin  aaeyne.  1582-8  Hist.  Jamts  1 7  (1804)  250  He 
suddaiiilye  horsit  him-ellT  for  saifftie  of  his  lyfTe,  and  came 
furth  of  the  village.  1611  COKVAI  Crudities  80  Maron  of 
Turin,  who  horsed  cure  Company  from  Lyons  to  Turin. 
1688  in  Gutch  Colt.  Cur.  I.  42.7  He  horst  a  servant,  and  sent 
him  with  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop.  1799  SHEHIOAN  1'izarn 


carried  on  men's  backs,  a  1843  So  i:  THEY  Comm.-fl.  Bk. 
IV.  563  [The]  Iri^h  custom  of  horsing  a  girl,  and  then 
hurling  for  her,  that  the  winner  may  mairy  her. 

b.  To  elevate  on  a  man's  back,  in  order  to  be 
flogged  ;  hence,  to  Hog. 

1563-87  FoxEyJ.  &r  M.  (1596)  81  (R.i  Th-j  capteine  com- 
manded the  child  to  be  horsed  up  and  -umrged.  1647 
NEEDHAM  Levellers  Lev.  13  lie  make  the  House  of  Lords 
horse  one  another,  while  I  doe  lash  their  Buttocks.  1767 
H.  BROOKE  l-'ool  of  Qital.  (1859)  I.  232  (D.)  Andre\v  was 
ordered  to  horse,  and  Frank  to  flog  the  criminal.  1821 
New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  462  A  judicious  teacher,  when  he  is 
compelled  to  punish  a  wicked  boy,  horses  him  \ai  the  phrase 
is)  on  the  back  of  a  dunce,  a  1863  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots 
ii,  The  biggest  boy  ..  horsed  me—  and  I  was  flogged. 

f5.  Naut,  Of  a  current,  tide,  etc.  :  To  cany  with 
force  (a  ship  or  its  crew'.  Ot>s. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  #  P.  184  The  Tides  horsed  us 
to  the  Northward.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  Voy.  143 
A  strong  Lee  Current,  which  we  perceiv'd  to  horse  us  down 
to  Leeward  apace.  1726  SHELVOCKE  I'oy,  round  U'orld  298 
We  were  in  eminent  danger  of  being  horsed  by  the  current 
upon  two  rocks. 

6.  Of  a  stallion:  To  cover  (a  marc'. 

c  1420  (see  HORSED  3].  1530  PALSGR.  588/1  Your  genet  hath 
horsed  my  mare.  1605  ATWlLUn  Ctrit'st*  ;i'>  1  he  fashion 
is  in  Spaiiy  to  set  before  the  mares,  when  iliey  are  horsed, 
the  most  goodly  beasts.  1650  BULWF.R  Anthropomct.  209 
Mares,  whii.li  they  would  not  have  horsed. 

7.  To  set  astride,  bestride,   rare. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \\.  i.  227  Windowes  are  smother'd  vp, 
Leades  fill'd.and  Ridges  hors'd  With  variable  Complexions. 

8.  Natit.  To  drive  or  urge  at  work  unfairly  or 
tyrannically  ;  also  juorkmciis  slang  t  ,  '  to  work  to 
death  ',  to  out-work. 

1867  All  1  'ear  Round  i  j  July  59  (Farmer)  To  horse  a  man, 
is  for  one  of  two  men  who  are  engaged  on  precisely  similar 
pieces  of  work  to  make  extraordinary  exertions  in  order  to 
work  down  the  other  man. 

9.  }/op-groii.'ing.     vSee  quot.) 

1887  Ktnt,  <~,ioss.,  fforse,  to  tie  the  upper  branches  of  the 
hop-plant  to  the  pole. 

f  10.  Horse  away:  to  spend  in  a  lottery.  Obs. 
See  HOUSE  sb.  10  a. 

1731  FIELDING  Lottery  Prol.,  Should  we  behold  poor 
wretches  horse  away  The  labour  of  a  twelvemonth  in  a  day. 

11.  Hone   up  :    to  drive    (oakum)   between    the 
planks  of  a  ship. 

t  1850  Riuiim.  ,\rt;vV.  (VVeale)  125  Ifors*  iron,  an  iron 
fixed  in  a  handle,  and  used  with  a  beetle  by  caulkers,  to 
Jwrse-up  or  harden  in  the  oakum. 

12.  Horse  it  :    to  charge  for  work  before  it   is 
done:  cf.  HORSE  s6.  14  and  18. 

1857  .V.  <y  {>.  znd  Ser.  IV.  192/1  A  workman  'horses  it' 
when  hi:  n"re  work  than  he  has  really  done. 

Horse,  ui  s.  f.  HOAK>K;  erron.  f.  H.M 

Horse-back,  horseback, 

f  1.  ^i£'Mijb;t"kt.    The  back  ol  a  horse.   Obs. 

1484  GucTO  ".'i'v  iv,  He  sawe  a  fayr  yong  man 

on  a  liorsbaJc.  1589  MorfreL  Epit.  F  iij  b,  They  -re  no 
,  on  their  horse  ba^ke-.,  then  .  .  the  horse  [etc.].  1595 
SIIAKS.  John  n.  i.  289  Saint  George  that  swmdg'd  the 
Dragon,  And  ere  since  sit's  on's  horsebacks  at  mine  Hostesse 
dore.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arnwury  in.  vii.  329  2  W.uer  Hags, 
with  the  Leather  under  it  which  covers  the  J  -  ' 
1704  N.  N.  tr.  /•'.',-,.  f//W\  Advtt.Jr.Panuau.  II-  z'9  So 
soon  as  he  had  alighted  of  his  Horse-back. 


HORSE-BELLY. 

2.  dijJMsback).  tip.  in  Phrases.  On  horseback  f  <i 
horseback,,  a.  Sitting  or  riding  on  a  horse ;  b.  of 
motion:  (Mounting;  upon  a  horse,  "so  from,  off 
horseback. 

a.  1390  GO\VER  Conf.  I.  260  This  knight,  whii-he  hoved 
and  abode  Embimshed  upon  horsebake.     c  1400  MA 
(18591  v-  5§  Be  this  Desert,  no  Man  may  go  on  Hors  back. 
15*3  LD.  BERSLKS  Froiss.  I.  xvii.  18  They  are  all 
bacfce.      1535  COVERDALE  Esther  vi.  n  Aman  ..  broughle 
him  on  horszbacke  thorow  the  strete  of  the  cite.      1611 
COTGR.   s.  v.    MaLnfif,    Diseases  come  a  horsebacke,  and 
returne  on  foot.     1627  Lisarid<-r  *  Cat.  i.  ji   Many  of  the 
chiefe  courtiers  were  a  horse-backe.     1667  FI.AVKL  Saint 
Incited  11754)  75  That  such  a  beggar  should  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  such  a  prince  run  after  it  on  foot  !    1771  SMOL- 
LETT Humfk.  Cl.  26  June,  A  couple  of  robbers  a-horseback 
suddenly  appeared.      1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  En%.  iii.  I.  351 
In  an  age  when  even  princesses  performed  their  journeys 
on  horseback. 

b.  CI489   CAXTON    Blanchaniyii    vii.    28    The    knyght 
mounted   hastely   on   horsbake.      1513    MORE    in    Grafton 
Ckron.  (1568'  II.  764  They  found  the  king  with  his  com  panic 
readie  to  leape  on  horsebacke.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
116141  420  Counterfeit  shapes  of  men  set  on  horseback.    1704 
N.  N.  tr.  Baccalinfs  Advts.fr.  Pamass.  III.  175  Acertaiu 
Great    King  ..  fell   off  Horse-back.      1724  DE  FOE  .Mem. 


269  The  dragoons  ..get  a  horseback.     1740 
Man 


Cavalier 

tr.  De  Mouhy's  Fart.  Country  .l/<j;V7  n  74 1  >  II.  297  A 
just  alighted  from  Horseback.     1809  COHBKTT  Pal.  Rig.  XV. 
xii.  429  Set  a  bc-t;ar  on  horse-back,  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil. 
Mod.    He  had  some  difficulty  in  climbing  on  horseback. 

t  C.   To  horseback,  (to  mountl  upon  horseback  ; 
to  horse.   06s. 

c  <43S  forr.  Portugal  2466  To  hors-back  went  thay  in  fere. 
'-•1500  ,M?lttsine  liv.  j  ,i  He  made  to  go  to  horsback  hys 
brother  and  his  x  knightes.  1562  J.  HEVWOOD  l'> 
Efts*'-  (1867)  202  Then  must  she  to  horsbacke.  1594  R. 
ASHLEY  tr.  l.oys  It  Roy's  In/trchattg.  Var.  Things  108  a, 
A  stool  to  help  him  to  horsback.  1607  TOPSEU.  Four-f. 
Beasts  '  1658)  240  Before  you  go  to  Horseback  first  stroke 
your  Horse. 

d.  Short  for  :  Riding  on  horseback. 

1878  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Life  (1885)  III.  332  Mr.  Lewes  did 
once  try  horseback,  some  years  ago. 

3.  Geol.  (h(rasb;x'k)  A  low  and  somewhat  sharp 
ridge  of  gravel  or  sand  ;  a  hog-back.    U.  S. 

1857  THOREAI*  Maine  \V.  (1894)  390  There  were  singular 
long  ridges  hereabouts,  called  '  horsebacks ',  covered  with 
ferns.  1884  '  \.  NASH  in  Hist.  Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  561/2 
The  sharp,  linear  hills,  called  horse-backs  or  kams. 

4.  Coal  Mining  (A'cwc.).   '  A  portion  of  the  roof 
or  floor  which  bulges  or  intrudes  into  the  coal." 

1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Class,  a  1886  C.  M.  INULEBY 
Ka.  (1888)45  What  miners  call  a  'horse's  back',  which  is 
an  upheaving  of  the  strata  which  underlie  the  coal. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  lurseback-brtdktr,  -ride, 
-ri Jins;;  horseback-fashion  adv. 

Horseback  ride,  riding,  are  expressions  used  chiefly  in 
U.  S. ;  in  England,  ride,  riding  are  understood  to  be  on 
horseback,  unless  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  as 'a  ride 
in  a  wagon  ',  '  a  bicycle  ride '.  See  RIDE,  DRIVE. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  lien,  lis,  M.  iv.  268  This  Hors-back-breaker, 
this  huge  Hill  of  Flesh.  iSai  COL.  THIMBLE  in  Open  Court 
XI.  245  A  horseback  ride  over  the  country.  1843  MARRVAT 
M.  I'wlet  xxxii,  Seated,  horseback-fashion,  upon  parallel 
low  benches.  1878  G.  DURANT  (title)  Horseback  Riding 
from  a  Medical  Point  of  View.  1884  Cassflfs  Encycl.  Diet. 
s.v.,  The  American  Use  is  to  speak  of  the  latter  [i.  e.  driving 
in  a  carriage  or  riding  in  an  omnibus]  as  riding,  distin- 
guishing the  former  as  horseback-riding. 
B.  adv.  Short  for  on  horseback. 

1727  S.  WESLEY  in  Eliza  Clarke  Susanna  WtsU-y  (1886) 
152  we  can  neither  go  afoot  or  horseback.  1756  FRANCES 
BROOKE  Old  Maid  No.  26  T  1 1  Upon  the  Champion's  entry 
horse-back, he  burst  into.. an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  ^1891)  129,  I  rode  horse- 
back to  the  next  stage. 

t  Horse-belly.  Obs.  An  old  name  for  a  retort 
or  alembic  of  some  kind. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  A  rchidoxis  I.  iv.  53  Let  this  be  put 
in  a  Horse-belly  to  distil  off  alt  the  moisture. 

t  Horse-bier.  06s.  [OE.  horsbxr,  -ber,  f.  hors 
HORSE  +  bar,  btr,  BIER.]  A  horse-litter. 

ccjoo  tr.  Bxiia's  Hist.  iv.  vii.  [vi.]  (1890)  282  His  horsbzr, 
be  nine  mon  untrumne  on  baer.  c  1205  LAY.  19598  Ich  wses 
here  ilad  inne  hone-ben.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3400 
puder  he  sede  he  wolde  . .  ,if  eny  horsbere  him  wolde 
here.  1387  TKE\  ISA  1/igden  I  Rolls  VII.  413  pe  Kyng  was 
i-leide  on  an  horsbere.  c  1440  I'ramjt.  Parr.  247/2  Horse- 
here,  lectica,  bajfilnm.  1470-85  MALORY  Artliur  iv.  xii, 
Whan  Accolon  was  dede,  he  lete  sende  hym  on  a  horsbere . . 
vnto  Camelot.  1480  CAXIOX  Ckron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  (1482)  289 
Thens  he  [the  deceased  knight]  was  brou}t  to  london  vpon 
a  hors  bere  with  moche  torche  lyght. 

Ho-rse-block. 

1.  A  small  platform,  usually  of  stone,  ascended  by 
3  or  4  steps,  for  convenience  in  mounting  a  horse  ; 
also  a  portable  structure  of  wood,  or  the  like,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Horse-block,  in  the  manege. 
1798  Sporting  Mat'.  XI.  79  Near  the  gate  a  horse  block,  for 
the  conveniency  of  mounting.  1854  KMI^^'IN  Lett.  <5-  Sec. 
Aims,  Poet,  t,  /mag.  \Vks.  IWm  III.  14  ;  The  old  horse- 
block in  the  yard.  1889  <  SON  Jupiter 
Lights  i.  9  A  horse-block  with  a  flight  of  steps  attached  was 
brought,  and  placed  in  position  for  the  visitor's  descent. 

2.  '  A  square  frame  of  strong  boards,  used  by 
excavators  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling- 
planks '  (Gwilt  Archil.  1842-76'. 

1815  J.  NEAL  lira.  Jonathan  II.  12  Lolling  about  over 
the  horse-blocks,  timber,  and  shingles. 

3.  Ship-building.  '  A  grating  or  platform  elevated 
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above  the  deck  at  the  height  of  the  rail,  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  of  the  deck  '  (Cent.  Did.}. 

Ho'rse-boat. 

1.  A  ferry-boat  for  conveying  horses  or  carriages. 
1591   PEKCIV  ALL  .S"/.  /)/t/.,  Tafar<:a,  a  horse  boate,  Hip- 

fagium.  1665  PEPYS  Diary  31  July,  The  horse-boat  could 
not  get  off  on  the  other  side  the  river  to  bring_  away  the 
coach.  1755  JOHNSON,  H orschvat ,  a  boat  used  in  ferrying 
horses.  1849  E.  B.  LASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  11  In  ano'ther 
.  .boat,  I  embarked  my  horses.  My  horse-boat  [etc.]. 

2.  (U.S.)  A  boat  drawn  by  a  horse  or  hursts. 
1828  WKHS  - . .  a  l,oat  moved  by  horses ;  a  new 

species  of  ferry-boat. 

Ho'rse-box. 

1.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle  for  transporting 
horses  by  railway  ;  an  enclosure  for  a  horse  to  be 
slung  into  or  conveyed  in  a  vessel. 

1846  [see  Box  s^^  "12].  1849  Sin  F.  HIAD  Stokers  ft 
Pokers  iii.  i'i85i'4i  Embarking  in  carriages,  hor5e*boxes, 
and  trucks.  .I/.-,/.  Rail-w,  Time  Table,  Horse  Bu\i>  and 
Carriage  Trucks  arc-  :iul  conveyed  by  these  Trains. 

2.  Humorously  applied  to  large  pews  with  high 
sides,  formerly  common,  esp.  in  country  churches. 

1884  Sat.  Rr,'.  16  Aug  ,  The  interior  is  encumbered  with 
huge  horse-boxes,  lined  with  mangy  bai/e.  1891  P.  G. 
STONE  Archil.  An:ij.  Isle  Wight  6  In  1744  the  pewing 
was  re-arranged . .  on  the  '  horse-box  '  principle. 

Ho'rse-boy.  A  boy  employed  to  attend  to 
hoises;  a  stnble-boy.  Often  contemptuous.) 

1363  WINJET  Four icoirthre  Quest.  Ixxiii.  Wks.  1888  I.uz 
Except  3e  will  euiry  lady  in  the  land  to  be  subdeuit  to  hir 
a\vin  cuik  or  horsboy.  1617  MOKYSUN  /tin.  n.  127  Though 
thereby  their  state  bee  no  better  then  horseboyes.  1808 
Scon  Mann.  n.  xxvii,  For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my 
pride,  A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride.  1847  F  M 
Repr.  Men,  Xaffltmi  Wks.  (Bohnl  I.  375  Every  horse-boy 
and  powder-monkey  in  the  army. 

HoTse-breacl.  I 'read  made  of  beans,  bran, 
etc.  for  the  food  of  horses. 

Horse-bread  is  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

1467  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  406  That  non  Baker  that  shalle 
bake  eny  horsbreJe.kepe  eny  hostre.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  I  "III, 
c.  41  No  hosteler  or  inholtler  shuld  make  any  horse  breadde. 
1590  WKBBE  l'ra-c.  (Arb.)  20  The  foode  which  I  and  others 
did  eat,  was  very  blacke,  far  worse  then  Horse-breade. 
162*  .\a-.fortlt  Ilmisch.  Kks.  (Surtees)  106  Horsbread  for 
Mr.  Howard  brought  from  Newcastell.  1704  Diet.  Knst. 
s.  v.  reread,  make  your  Loaves  like  to  Horse-bread,  but 
not  too  thick.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stipfi.,  Horse-trend, 
is  often  given  Horses  to  hearten  and  strengthen  them. 

Com/:  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  in.  ii, 
You  thread-rare,  horse-bread-eating  rascals. 

Htvrse-breaker.  One  who  breaks  in  horses 
or  trains  them  to  the  bridle  or  collar. 

1550  COVERDALE  Sfir.  Perle  vi.  (1588)  66  Whan  the 
horsse  breaker  geueth  vnto  a  lusty  freshe  yong  horsse,  too 
much  of  the  bridle,  he  is  wilde  and  wanton.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  222  Hereupon  horse-breakers . .  haue  an  art  by  cords 
to  bring  a  horse  to  the  like  amble.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice 
I  hid.  9  The  most  furious  and  robust  man  is  not  the  best 
horse-breaker  and  pacer.  1864  J.  PAVN  Sir  Massin^perd 

0  If  he  had  bc-ui   a  lio-.sebrcaker  by  profession,  he  could 
not  have  taken  greater  pains  u  itli  the  animal. 

Ho'rse-car.  U.S. 

1.  A  tramcar(or  railway-car)  drawn  by  a  horse 
or  horses.     Also  attrib. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Horse-car,  a  railroad  car  drawn  by  horses. 
1883  Century  Mag.  June  240/1  Everything  she  had  in 
her  portemonnaie  except  some  horse-car  tickets.  1888 
BrrcxAmrr.  Camui-.v.  II.  in.  Ixx.  556  The  burse-cars  can 
:y  penetrate  the  throng.  Ibid.  Ix.xv.  621  note.  The 
right  of  laying  a  horse-car  line  in  Broadway. 

2.  A   railway-car   for   the   transport   of    horses. 
,Cent.  Did.) 

t  Horse-charge.  Ots.    [See  CHARGE  si.] 

1.  A  horse-load  ;  the  load  of  a  pack-horse. 
1:1350  Usages  Winchester  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  358  An 

halpeny  of  custome  as  many  tyme  as  he  comeb,  and  be 
horsecharche  a  ferthynge.  Ibid.,  An  horse-charche,  a  peny. 

2.  A  cavalry  charge. 

1650  R.  ELTON-  Compl.  Body  Art  Milit.  i.  iii.  (1668)  2, 

1  conceive  it  to  be  of  little  use  to  receive  a  desperate  charge 
of  the  Horse.  .The  best  way  of  opposing  the  Horse-diai  ^  •. 

Ho'rse-che'stnut.  [tr.  obs.  Bot.  L.  Castanea 
ctjitina  ;  cf.  Ger.  Roszkastaiiie. 

The  statement  in  Gerarde  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
iquot.  1597)  goes  back  to  Matthiolus  Comment,  i.  cxxii. 
i  Venice  1548).  See  also  N.  &  Q.  3rd  Ser.  X.  452,  523,  Card. 
Citron.  1878  II.  53.) 

1.  The  hard  smooth  shining  brown  seed  or  '  nut ' 
of  the  tree  described  in  2. 

1611  COTGR.,  Chastaigne  chevaline,  the  horse  Chestnut. 
1698  Land.  Caz.  No.  3366/4  A  parcel  of  Horse  Chesnuts 
lately  brought  from  beyond  Sea. .to  be  sold  by  Mr.  I-'.dw. 
Fuller.  1789  WI.LCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  E.rpost.  Odes  xvi.  24 
Wks.  (1823)  230/2  On  hard  horse  chesnnts  make  them  dine 
and  sup.  18 . .  Chapter  on  Logic  40  ( Bell's  Stand.  Klxut. , 
1883,471)  Down  fell  A  fine  horse-chestnut  in  its  prickly  shell. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  tree,  Atsatlits  Jlifpocasta- 
num  (N.O.  Sapindace;c :,  probably  a  native  of  Asia, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  c  1550 ; 
it  bears  large  digitate  leaves,  and  upright  conical 
clusters  of  showy  flowers  ;  the  fruit  resembles  the 
edible  chestnut,  consisting  of  a  soft  thick  prickly 
husk  inclosing  two  or  three  large  seeds  of  a  coarse 
bitter  taste.     The  name  is  also  extended  to  i 
American  species  of  A^seulus  and  the  allied  ; 
Pavia.  usually  called  buck-eye. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  lxx.\v.  135 ,  Called  . .  iji   I 


HORSE-CORSER. 

Hon»e  Chestnut ;  for  that  the  people  of  the  Iia-4  countries 
do  with  the  fruit  thereof  cure  their  horses  of  the  cough .  .and 
Such  like  diseases.  1664  E\tt.vs  Syfoa  vii.  §  4  The  Horse- 
nut  . .  bears  a  most  glorious  flower.  1794  MAHTYN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xix.  255  The  form  of  the  Horse-Che^nut  is 
grand,  the  pyramids  of  flowers  beautiful.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
853/2  f[a7/ia]  rubr,*,  often  called  Red-flowered  Horse- 
chestnut,  is  a  slender-growing  tree.. from  the  mountains 
ff  Virginia  and  Carolina.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n^  Pavia. 
\.-Eit:iflns\  Buck-eye,  Smooth-fruited  Horse-Chestnut. 

Hcrrse-cloth.  A  rug  or  cloth  used  to  cover 
a  horse  ur  as  part  of  its  trappings. 

1530  PALSOH.  232  '2  Horse  clothe,  nK'iterture  a  chtual, 
OK'ttertoir.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leos  Africa  \\.  46  Base  and 
harsh  stuffe.  .much  like  unto  the  stuffe  which  is  brought 
hither.. to  serve  for  horse-cloathes.  1704  STKI-TLE  Lying 
Lover  \\.  i.  24  The  Furniture,  and  the  Horse-Cloaths  will 
be  all  your  own  Device  for  the  Wedding,  and  the  Horses. 
1865  \V.  (",.  P.U.GRAYE  Arabia  II.  93  [Horse>]  tied  up  at 
their  stalls;  some,  but  not  many,  had  horse-cloths  over 
them.  1866  RoctKS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxi.  533  Surcingles 
are  mentioned  in  the  year  1305,  as  also  horse-cloths. 

b.   A  strong  rouyh  material  for  dre-ses  akin  in 
quality  to  shepherd's  plaid  :  chiefly  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  30  June  1/2  Shepherd's  plaids,  and 
'honccloth1  materials  will  be  the  fashion  for  dresses  this 
autumn.  1893  [see  HOP-SACK  2]. 

HOTSe-COllar.     The  COLLAK  of  a  horse. 

To  grin  through  a  horse-collar:  see  quot.  1801.  Hence 
allusively,  as  in  quot.  1878. 

6-1440  Fromp.  rm~s.  247/2  Horsys  colere,  tphdpp^ium, 
columnar.  1497  Xaval  A<.c.  Hen.  I'll  (18961  101  Hors- 
colcrs,  l.vij.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Mtleita,  a  horse 
collar.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  iv.  iii.  §  31  Tin. 
ring  Match  is  performed  by  two  or  more  persons,  .each  of 
them  having  his  head  thrust  through  a  horse's  collar.  1878 
BLACK  (tolds-nnth  xiii.  111  The  jokes.. are  of  the  poorest 
sort.  The  horse-collar  is  never  far  olT.  1881  BtSANT  &  Ricii 
Chapl.  of  Fleet  i.  x,  Bawling  a  comic  bong  while  he  grins 
through  a  horse-collar. 

b.   Com/'.,  as  honecollar-maker. 

1580  I<'avasham  Reg.  (MS.),  Richard  Coukes,  a  horse- 
kollermake.r.  1897  Daily  A'ervs  30  Apr.  3  '5  A  horse-collar 
maker,  an  Army  Reserve  man. 

HoTSe-COlt.     A  young  (male)  hoise. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclits.  xxiu.  30  As  an  horsecult  he  shal  be 
dryue.  c  1440  Jacob's  ll'cll  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  30  pe  tythe* 
owyth  to  be  payed  of  folys  of  hors,  |>at  is,  of  hors-coltys. 
1544  H'iilofJ.  tt'ellcsmB.  M.Addit.  MS.  24,925^.22,^ 
coftes,  one  horse  colt  and  ij  mare  cokes.  1760  WASHING- 
TON Writ.  (18891  II.  168  My  Great  Chestnut  foalded  a  horse 
colt  on  the  6  Instant.  1809  Portfolio  Ser.  n.  II.  309  Horse- 
colts  and  mare-colts. 

Horse-Comb  (h^-jS|kJ"m).  An  instrument  for 
combing  the  hair  of  horses  ;  a  curry-comb. 

a  \\ooAgs.  Ir0c.inWr.'Wu\cker 331/0 Strig-i/, net s/rtgitis, 
horscamb.  1387  TBEVISA  Higden  (Rolls]  IV.  25  jonge- 
lynffes.  .frotade  be  oliphauntes  in  be  forhedes  wij?  hors- 
comljes.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvin.  xl.  .  Hodl.  MS->,  J>e 
colte  is  nou3t..icoreyed  wib  hors  combe.  1463  Durham 
MS.  Almoner's  AW/,  Item  j  horskam.  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discov.  ll'itc/icr,  xn.  xiv.  (1886)  197  Horssecombs  and 
sickles  that  have  so  many  teeth.  1679  BLOUNT  Anc.  Tenure* 
46  A  certain  Horse-comb  or  Curry-comb.  1866  ROGEUS 
Agric.  <y  Prices  I.  xxi.  532  Among  other  stable  implement^ 
. .  strigik,  which  I  concei\-e  to  be  horsecombs. 

Ho'rse-coper  (-kju;paj),  -couper  (-kau.pajV 
Also  7  -cooper,  8  -koper,  9  dial,  -cowper.  [f. 
HORSE  +  CuPKKi,CoUPEH.  Practically, horse-couper 
is  treated  as  a  northern  variant  of  hone-coper.] 
A  horse-dealer. 

a.  1681  COLVIL  ll'/rig's  Supplic.  (1695)  25  Some  turn'd 
Horse-Coopers,  some  pedlers.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  \.  287 
There  were  horsecopers  amongst  them.  1748  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (ed.  4)  II.  397  (D.)  There  were  not  less  than 
an  hundred  jockeys  or  hurse-kopers,  as  they  call  them 
there  [Penkridge,  Staffs.]  from  London,  to  buy  horses  for 
sale.  1882  rail  Mall  G.  2  June  4 'a  Horse-copers.. are 
singularly  at  one  with  respect  to  stolen  nags. 

ft-  175S  JOHNSON  s.  v.  Horseccnrsert  The  word  now  used 
in  Scotland  is  horsaottpcr,  to  denote  a  jockey,  seller,  or 
rather  changer  of  horses.  1814  SCOTT  War.  xxxix,  I  was 
bred  a  horse-couper,  sir.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  \i'rf/i(iBs7) 
II.  25  Newcastle  horse-cowpers,  who  laid  their  money 
thick.  1859  THACKEHAY  Virgin,  xiii,  Mopingat  the  taverns 
..with  horse-coupers  and  idle  company. 

So  Ho'rse-coping,  -couping  sb.  and  n</j.,  horse- 
dealing. 

1841  J.  T.  HEWLKTT  Parish  Clerk  II.  7  The  mysteries  of 
horse-couping,  horse<hanting.  1861  WHV  IK  MELVII  1 1-, 
*Wkt.  Hark,  ii,  The  stables  of  a  certain  horse-coping  worthy. 
1882  Pall  MallG.  2  June  4/2  Three  horses,  .carried  south 
by  a  horse-coping  g;i 

t  Ho'rse-corser,  -courser.    Obs.    Also  r» 

-coarser,  -scorser,  7  -scourser,  9  -coser.  [See 
COKSEB,  SCORSEH  ;  also  Skeat  iu  7*mns.  1'hiL  Soc. 
(1888-9),  where  AF.  cossour  (1310),  corsour  (1372) 
broker:— 'L.cociatoy-cm,  is  cited.]  A  jobbing  dealer 
in  horses. 

1551  HULOET,  Hor>ecorser,  wliiche  let  horse  to  byre, 
I'ftt-ritiarnis.  1567  THOMAS  Ital.  Grant.,  Cvzzonf,  an 
horscoarser,  or  the  rider  that  tameth  \\iide  hur.ses.  1576 
GASCOIGNE  Ste?tf  Gl.  (Arb.)  79  When  horsecorsers  beguile  no 
friends  with  lades.  1585  HIGINS  tr.  fun  ins*  A\v//t-«(7.  514/1 
Afango  fqtiorum,  a  horse  scorser:  he  that  buyeth  horses, 
and  putteth  them  away  againe  by  chopping  and  changing. 
1605  Nottingham  Rfc.  IV.  277  Hors-»ecorsers  and  diuers 
other  that  do  buy  and  sell  horsse:,.  1/1613  <>\  I'H^HY  A 
'^38;  136  Which,  .were  as  strange  a  thing  to  doubt, 
ns  whether  there  be  kna\ery  in  Horse-coursers.  1617 
MINSHEU  Ductcr,  a  horse  Courser,  or  horse  scourser.. 
mango  equorum.  1704  Diet.  Rust.  s.  v.  JJorsc,  This 
manner  of  making  a  Horse  to  look  Young,  is  called  by 
lloi^.foin  1801  Sforting  Mag.  XVIII. 


HOBSE-CORSING. 

ioi  Horse  Coscr,  a  dealer  In  hoises,  vulgarly  and  cor- 
ruplly  called  horse-courser.  1808  SL-OTT  Mann.  \i.  xvi, 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  i'iy  i>t.-:m-.  1818  \V.  H. 
SCOTT  Brit.  Fit-Id  Sports,  No  credit  to  the  discernment  "\ 
those  practical  Horse  Coin 

t  Hcrrse-corsing,  -coursing.    Obs.    [See 

(  'OKSI-:  ?'.  <ind  prec.]  Horse-jobbing.  Applied  also 
to  dishonest  modes  of  ( raising  the  wind  '  by  means 
of  a  horse:  see  context  of  quol.  1602. 

1601  ROWLANDS  Greenes  Ghost  14  There  is  a  certain  kind 
of  cosonage  called  horse  coursing.  1607  MARKHAM  Cavat. 
VIIL  i.  2  This  deceit  or  impostume  vpon  the  face  of  Horse 
manshippe  which  wee  call  Horse-corsing.  1611  COTGK., 
Maquignonnage,  deceitful!  brokage..also  the  trade  of  hors- 
scoursing.  1644  BPLWER  Chirol.  105  Wil  not  set  forth  the 
art  of  Hors-coursing.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  - -I  Off,  193  II 
they  catch  him  horse-coursing  he's  noozed. 

HoTSe-COUTSe.    1.  A  horse-race. 

1715  LI-.USI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  83  The  Hipjxv 
dromus  for  Horse-courses.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Polit.  Lyiit^ 
Wks.  1755  III.  i.  121  Fox-chases,  horse-courses,  feats  of 
activity  in  driving  of  coaches.  1759  GOI.USM,  Wks.  (1854) 
II.  68  The  ambition  of  being  foremost  at  a  horse  course. 

2.  A  place  for  horse-races ;  a  race-course. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  11768)  I.  5  Croydon  in  the  south,  and 
Ganerly  in  Yorkshire,  were  then  famous  horse-course. 
\vfiEng.  Gazetteer  ted.  21  s.v.  .\\-:t:n^/iam^  Here  is  a  fine 
plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  for  a  horse-course. 
1841  LASR  Arab.  Nts.  I.  86[HeJ  directed  him  to  repair  to 
the  hor^e-course, 

Horse-courser1,   -coursing  T:    see    HOKSE- 

CuRSEB,  -LOUSING. 

Horse-courser  2.     [See  COURSER  i. 

(It  appears  first  in  Johnson,  identified  with  HORSE-CORSFK, 
of  which  it  is  put  d_own  as  the  primary  sense,  without 
quot. ;  but  the  sense  is  perh.  only  conjectural.)] 

1755  JOHNSON,  Horsecourser^  one  that  runs  horses,  or 
keeps  horses  for  the  race.  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

t  Ho'rse-coursing  -.  Obs.  [See  COURSING 
vbl.  J^.1]  Horse- racing. 

1764  J.  KIRUV  Suffolk  Tra.v.  (ed.  2)  190  There  [Xew- 
murket]  are  many  good  modern  Houses  built  by  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  who  delight  in  Horse-coursing. 

Horsed  Ovast),///.  a.     [f.  HORSE  v.  +  -ED.1] 

L  Mounted  on  horseback. 

(  1400  Dt'str.  Troy  6470  All  horse  t  but  he.  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  v.  795  Hprssyt  archaris  schot  fast,  a  1533  Lix 
BERNERS  Huon  Iviii.  197  Then  Gerames  yssued  out  clene 
armed,  well  horsed.  i6ia  KOWLANHS  M^re  Knaves  Yet  42 
The  seauen  deadly  Sins  all  Horst  and  riding  to  Hell.  1807 
WORDSW.  White  Doe  u.  82  All  horsed  and  harnessed  with 
him  to  ride.  1865  KINGSLF.Y  //>;v;.'.  vii,  Footpad-churls. . 
who  fancy  they  can  face  horsed  knights. 

b.  Furnished  with  or  drawn  by  a  horse. 

1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  5  '2  A  number  of  well- 
horsed  cars.  1898  Daily  News  27  July  2/5  A  horsed  am- 
bulance was  speedily  brought  to  the  court. 

2.  Propped,  supported. 

1745  tr.  Columclla's  Hnsb.  v.  iv,  Tiio.se  which  leaning 
upon  props  are  placed  upon  single  frames.  These  the 
peasants  call  •under-propped  or  horsed  vines. 

3.  Of  a  mnre  :  Covered  by  a  horse. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  I.  984  An  horsid  asse  or  mare. 

t  Horse  de  frise,   partial   trans,  of  CHEVAL 

HE  FUJSK. 

1688  J.  S.  Fortif.  120,  Horse  de  Freeze,  or  Turnpikes. 
1702  Milit.  Diet,  (Stanf.),  Chevaux  tie  J''riset  or  Horse  de 
Frist,  the  same  as  Turnpikes. 

Ho'rse-duilg.     The  excrement  of  horses. 

1460-70  Bk,  Quintessence  i.  6  DistilUd  in  hors  dounge  con- 
tynuely  digest.  1606  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  xxii.  1,1612) 
73  I,et  it  rot  in  hot  horse  dung.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr. 
St.- Tit-frit's  Stud.  ,\'<i'.  (1790)  11.41  This  last  insect  takes 
delight  in  a  hillock  of  horse-dung.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dem. 
Atnuscw,  ?i  A  luting  of  clay  and  horse-dung. 

HoTSe-fai'r.  A  fair  or  annual  market  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  b.  Hence  the  name  of  the  square, 
place,  or  street  where  such  a  fair  is  or  was  held. 
(Cf.  Mayfai>\  J  I  ay  market,  Cornmarket^  etc.,  as 
place-names.) 

1369  Mem.  Kipon  (Surtees  i  II.  127  In  le  Horsefnire. 
1504  Ripon  Ck.  Acts  (Surtees)  321  In  le  horsffayr,  aliter 
dicto  hors  trey  t  gaytt..al.  dicto  horsgaitstreyt.  1688  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2323/4  The  Horse-Fairs  at  Kipon  in  Yorkshire, 
will  be  holden.  1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.  Trade  Irel.  tjod.). 
There  may  be  set  up  both  a  horsefair  and  races.  1828 
CARLYLE  Misc.,  Voltaire  11840)  II.  101  Figure  Mahomet,  in 
his  youthful  years,  '  travelling  to  the  horse-fairs  of  Syria  ! ' 
Mod.  Barnet  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  horse-fair. 

c.  attrib.  Such  as  is  used  in  a  horse-lair:  dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  iv.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  58 
Away  witli  these  same  horse-fairc  allegations;  will  you 
i  the  letter? 

Ho  rse-fish..  A  name  given  to  various  fishes 
with  heads  more  or  less  like  that  of  a  horse,  a. 
The  carangoid  fish  Bonier  setipinnis  (also  called 
dollar-fish  or  moonfish],  and  the  allied  Selene 
i>oiner.  b.  '  The  ganger,  Stiwstedion  canadense. 

Western  U.S.)1  (Cent.  j)ict,  .  c.  The  Hippo- 
campus or  sea-horse. 

1723  S.   MORLAND  Spec.  Lat.   Diet.  7  Here  I   shall  beg 

leave  to  show  the  difference  between  the   Sea-horse  and 

<  -fish,  i.  e.  the  Hippocampus.      1883  Fis/u'Hfs  E.rhil: 

Catal.  (ed.  4!  98  The  tufted  gilled  fishes,  represented  by 

the  pipe-  and  horse-fishes. 

Horseflea-weed,  var.  of  HORSE-FLV  weed. 
Ho-rse-flesh,  horseflesh. 

1.  The  flesh  of  a  horse,  esp.  as  an  article  of  food. 

c  1532  DKVM  s  Intwd.    !•'>.   in  /W.vA>''.  y2i    Horse  flesshe, 
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c  her  df  c/ictial.      1613  PL-RCHAS  I'it^riwag,-    I'.HV  .(-''    1 
preferre  hurse-fiesh  before  other  meats,  esi  .    nger 

nourishment.  1699  DAMPIF.H  Voy.  1 1 .  i.  ii.  31  The  Horseflesh 
comes  to  Market  atCachao  very  f;  .'i  is  as  much 

esteemed  as  Beef.     1709  STM  1 1  ,  j  f  6  They 

were  reduced  to  eat  1  lt.Tsc-FKj.sh.  1855  M  \-  \IIAV  Hist. 
/.'/.V'-  *ii-  HI.  228  So  early  as  the  eighth  of  June  h'.r^ellr^h 
was  almost  the  only  meat  which  i  •  ;..sed. 

2.  Living  horses  collectively,  usually  with  reference 
to  riding,  driving,  or  racing. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2161  What  ayle/  you  now<_  .'  . 
Wheper  euer  your  hertcs  for  horse-fleshez  abayte/?  1492 
W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  Xo.  929  III.  376  Hors  flesche  is  ,.f 
Miche  a  price  here  that  my  puree  is  sdume  able  to  bye 
one  hors.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed-n>,  II'  a  \\  H<  r.nil-K--, 
spared  no  horseflesh  in  riding  betwene  the  kyng  and  the 
erle.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  614  As  for  horse-flesh,  I 
haue  alwaies  heard.. That  the  breed  of  Italy  passeth  al 
others.  1711  STF.KLE  Sped.  No.  157  p  7  A  Person. .pro- 
foundly learned  in  Horse-flesh.  1791  '  (1.  GAMKAHO  '  Ann. 
J/ivst-m.  iv.  (1809)  85  As  honest  a  man  as  any  that  deals 
in  horse  flesh.  1861  HUGIU..H  Tout  ttrwn  at  Oxf.  xl, 
Anything  that  horse-flesh  is  capable  of,  a  real  good  Oxford 
hack,  .will  do. 

t3.  In  technical  uses  :  a.  Surgery  (see  quot.V 
1658  A.  Fox   \Vnrt£  Surg.   n.  xxvi.  175  The  flesh  holds 
the  two  ends  of  the   [fractured]   bone   together,   for   that 
reason  is  it  called   Horse-flesh,  because  it  is  harder  then 
other  flesh. 

\3.  =  Dtad  horse  :  see  HOUSE  sl>.  14. 

1688  R.  HOI.MK  Armoury  in.  iii.  r.  >  i  I'liuting  If  any 
Journeyman  set  down  in  his  Bill,  .more  Work  then  he  haih 
done  that  Week,  that  surplusage  is  called  Horse  Flesh, 

c.  (In  full  horse-flesh  wood,  mahogany.}  The 
sabicu  tree,  Lysiloma  Sabicit^  a  native  of  Manama. 
(So  called  from  its  colour." 

1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.vhih.  195  Horse  flesh- wood, 
Rio  Janeiro.  Ibid.  813  Horse-flesh,  or  Bahama  mahogany. 
Nassau.  1883  Fisheries  E.\hib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  160  The 
timbers  being  of  native  hard  wood  (horse-flesh). 

4.  attrib. ,  usually  in  reference  to  the  colour,  a 
peculiar  reddish  bronze.  Horse-flesh  ore,  an 
ore  of  copper,  bornite. 

1530  PALSGR.  232/2  Horse  flesshe  colour.  1551  /«?'.  C/t. 
Goods  Surrey  in  Surrey  Archzol.  Collect.  (1869)  IV.  07 
Item  iij  dekynsof  sylke  one  of  blew  another  of  grene  and  the 
other  of  horse  flesh  color.  1597  GI:I;AKI.K  //V;-<Wii.  clxxu. 
472  Some  are  called  Carnations,  others  (Jloue  GUloflowers, 
.  .some  Pagiants  or  Pagion  colour,  Horseflesh,  blunket,  pur- 
ple, white.  .Gilloflowers.  1787  oBST  Angting  (ed.  2)  101 
April .  .The  Horseflesh  Fly.  This  fly  is  taken  all  the  month 
two  hours  before  sun  set  till  twilight.  1868  DANA  ;!/;'«, 
(ed.  5)  45  Crystalline  varieties  [of  bornite]  are  found  in 
Cornwall,  .called  by  the  miners  '  hone-flesh  ore  '. 

Ho'rse-fly1.  [f.  FLY  jA.i  2.]  One  of  various 
dipterous  insects  troublesome  to  horses,  as  the 
horse-tick  (family  Hippoboscidvt}>  the  breeze  or 
gadfly  (Tabanidx],  the  bot-fly  (CEstridn'}. 

1382  WYCLIF  Josh.  xxiv.  12,  I  sente  before  }ou  hors  flee3is 
[V u]g.  crafirancs].  1556  WITHALS  Diet.  (1568)  7  a/i  A  horse 
flie,  cantholarethrus.  1578  LYTF.  Dnioetis  n.  Ivi.  221  The 
third  (Seraf>ias  Orchis}  hath  small  floures  like  to  a  kinde  of 
Horseflies.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  (1851)  377  Infested,  som- 
times  at  his  face,  with  dorrs  and  hprsflies.  1822  LOUDON 
F.ncycl,  Gard,  u.  iv.  (L  ),  The  horse-flies  cause  much  distress 
to  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Forest.  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquin'  Tandon  1 1.  iv.  i.  227  The  Horse  Fly  (Hippobosca 
F.quinw .  .of  a  brown  colour  mottled  with  yellow  and  white. 
b.  attrib.  Horse-fly-weed,  a  North  American 
leguminous  plant.  Haptisia  tinctoria^  called  also 
wild  indigo. 

1884  in  MILLER  riant-n. 

t  Ho-rse-fiy* 2.  Obs.  [£  FLT  J^.K  3  b.]  A  cov- 
ered carriage  drawn  by  ahorse.  (Now slmpl y/fp.) 

1826  Miss  ^IITFOBD  Village's^,  n.  (18631  355  A  much  more 
dignified  conveyance,  .than  any  of  the  race  of  tlies,  whether 
horse-fly  or  man-fly.  1830  T.  HOOK  ^laxweli  II.  ii.  53 
[To]  go  and  get  a  fly.  .not  to  bring  a  horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

1 1.  A  horse's  foot.   Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ii.  359  Knychtis  . .  Wndyr  horss  feyt 
defoulyt  thar.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5834  The  Troiens  . . 
Ilarlet  hym  fro  horsfet,  had  hym  away.  1597  GKRARDE 
jlcrbal  ii.  cclxxvii.  6"6  Tvssilago  or  Folefoote  hath  . . 
many  great  broad  leaues  ..  fashioned  like  an  horse  fuotc. 

b.  attrib.  (See  HIPPOCHENE.) 

1591  SPENSER  Tears  Muses  271  The  sacred  springs  of 
horsefoot  Helicon. 

f2.  The  plant  Coltsfoot  (Txssilago  Farfara]\ 
also  applied  to  T.  alpina  (Mountain  Horse-foot). 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  cclxxvii.  666  Of  Coltes  foote,  or 
Horse  foote.  1633  JOHNSON  Gerarde"s  Herbal  \\.  ccxcii.  815 
Tliis  plant. .  I  ha\e  thought  good  to  name  in  Knglish  Horse- 
foot,  for  that  the  leaves  exceed  Colts-foot  in  bignesse,  yet 
are  like  them  in  shape. 

3.  a.  A  crustacean  of  the  genus  Limulus,  also 
called  horseshoe-crab   or   king-crab,      b.  A    fossil 
molluscan  shell  (Hippopodium  pond^rosunt^  found 
in  the  Lias,  so  called  from  its  shape. 

1672  JOSSEI.YN  A"r-:c  F.n£.  Rarities  13  They  feed  ..  upon 
'•il-fish  called  a  Horse-foot.  1860  BAKTI.ETT  Diet. 
Aiucr.  (ed.  3',  Horse-Foot,  ..a  crustacean  found  in  our 
waters  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  in  some  places 
SD  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  manure.  1883  /W/  Mali  (,. 
21  Sept.  i.'  i  [The  eels]  are  fed  regularly  every  day  on 
'  horse-feet',  a  peculiar  shell-fish. 

Ho'rsefully,  adv.  nonce-ivd.  [Alter  manfully  ; 
cf.  dogfully.'}  As  becomes  a  horse. 

1837   Aw  Monthly   .Wag.    L.   535    Brown  George  . .  had 
stepped  out  manfully,  or  rather  horsefully.     18640.  Dv  i: 
Bella  Donna  I.  163   Both  horses  were  fresh,  and  went  over 
LI  id  smooth  field,  hopefully. 


HORSE  GUARD. 

HoTsegate1.     [f.  GATE  ^.']     A  gate  for  the 

passage  of  lu 

JS3S   COVERHAI  i     yer.    xxxi.  40    From   thence   vnto   the 
corner  of  the  horsgate.     1894  Dmly  Svcivs  $  Feb.  6V 
crew  then  proceeded  «>H  i  .ind  paddled  t 

horsegate. 

Hp'rsegate-.  [f.  GATK  si'.-,  going,  walk.] 
A  right  ot  pasturage  for  a  horse,  e.g.  in  a  common 
field.  Cf.  Covv-i; 

1619  .V.  Riding  Ret,  11894'  I.  17  Whether  anie  fcnante  . . 
hath  sold  anie  Oxegates,  Co\\^  Li  ••->  or  the  like. 

1776  ]-'flstt>n  Inclos.  Act  y  The    Rcvt-rend  Joseph  So:. 
i    is  entitled,  .to  a  horsegate  in  the  car. 

Horse-gear. 

1.  Harness  or  trappings  for  horses. 

1653  H.  MOKK  Amid.  Ath.  n.  vii.  11662)  60  Roaps  for  the 
horse-gears  to  pull  by.  1894  H.  SI-KI^HT  Nidderdale  384 
Hits. .and  other  metal  work  required  for  horse-gear. 

2.  A  mechanism  by  which  horse-power  is  applied 
to  drive  machinery. 

Mod.  Manu/at.titrer$  Catal.,  Very  Powerful  two-hone 
Gear,  with  covered  1  hiving  Wheel  and  poles  and  fitting 
for  two  horses.  Li^ht  One  Horse  Gear,  33  in.  Driving 
Wheel,  speed  6J  to  one. 

Ho:rse-gO'dmother.  dial,  and  vulgar.  A 
large  coarse-looking  woman. 

1569-70  Durham  Depos.   (Surtees  •  oi    In  causa  tllff.  \\r. 

that  she  was  a  horse  goodmother  water  wych.  '785  GROSE 
I  Diet,  Vulg.  '/".,  }Ie>rse  Godmother,  a  large  masculine  woman. 

1809  MALKIN  Gil  Hlas  \.  v,  A  kitchen  girl.,  a  great 
j  bloated  hurst- -god-mother.  1848  THACKERAY  / 'an.  J-'air 

xxxix,  Von  ain't  like  that  old  horse-godmother  your  mother. 

Horse  guard  (,hj?us  gaud  . 

1.  One  oi  a  body  of  picked  cavalry  for  special 
service  as  a  guard  ;  formerly  also  collective. 

1647  Si'HiGGE  Auglia  Rcdiv.  (1854*  104  Sallied  out  . .  in  a 
full  career,  and  came  upon  our  horseguards.  1670  COTTON 
F.spernon  i.  iv.  157  They  furiously  set  upon  the  Duke's 
Horse-Guard  ;  who  were  all  presently  cut  to  pieces,  a  1674 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret\  ix.  §  37  In  the  Reserve  were  the 
King's  life-Guard  ..  with  the  King's  horse-Guards.  1815 
R.  I  UKDHELL  in  "p.  Tu'eddell's  Kern.  207  note,  Potemkin 
..  was  an  ensign  in  the  horseguards.  1824  HKBER  Jntl. 
(1828)  II.  62  His  [King  of  Oude's]  horse-guards  are  fine  tall 
men,  and  well-mounted. 

b.  //.  The  cavalry  brigade  of  the  English 
Household  troops;  spec,  the  third  regiment  of  this 
body,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (formerly  the  Oxford 

fffttfS\ 

1661  in  SirS.  D.  Scott  JJrif.Artny(iBBo)  82  His  Majesty's 
Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  under  the  command  of. .  Aubrey 
Karl  of  Oxford,  was  mustered  this  day  [16  Febr.]  in  Tuthill 
Fields.  1666  PtM'vs  Diary  9  Nov.,  Drums  beat  and  trumpets, 
and  the  Horse  Guards  everywhere  spread  running  up  and 
down  the  street.  17073.  CHAMBERLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11. 
xiv.  183  Of  the  Troops  of  the  Houshpld  :  And  first  of  the 
Horse-Guards.  —  List  Gwt.  Officers  ibid.  559  First  troop  of 
Horse-guards.  .Second  Troop  of  the  Guards.  .Third  Troop 
of  the  Guards.  Ibid.  560  Regiment  of  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Guard,  The  English  horse 
guards  are  distinguished  by  troops  :  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  troop  of  horse  guards.  1840  DICKENS  Barti.  R-udge 
;  xlix,  The  Horse-guards  came  riding  in  among  the  crowd. 

2.  pi.  The  barracks,  head-quarters  or  guard-house 
1    of  such  cavalry;  spec,  a  building  in  London,  opposite 

"Whitehall,  bearing  this  name. 

The  building  in  London  orig.  served  as  the  guard-house 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
I     Horse  Guards,  as  their  guard-house  and  barracks ;    later, 
|    while  remaining  a  guard-house,  it  became  the  head-quarters 
I    of  the  whole  army  organization,  and  subsequently  that  of 
i     the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the    military  authorities,  as 
distinct  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  civil 
authorities  (whence  the  uses  in  3).  The  buildings  serve  now 
(1899)  as  offices  for  some  of  the  departments  of  the  War 
Office,  the  head-quarters  of  several  regiments  of  the  Guards, 
etc.  The  fact  that  soldiers  of  the  Household  cavalry  still  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  guard  helps  to  keep  the  name  in 
popular  use. 

1645  EVELYN  Diary  12  Dec.,  Next  to  this  is  the  Inquisi- 
tion house.  .To  this  joins  his  Hclinesse's  Horse-guards. 
[1659  LUDLOW  Mem.  11698}  II.  776  Next  morning  I  went 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Major  Saloway  to  the  Chamber 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  at  Whitehall,  where  the  principal 
officers  use  to  meet.)  1666  PEPYS  Diary  y  Nov.,  News  that 
White  Hall  was  on  fire;  and  presently  more  particulars, 
that  the  Horse-guard  was  on  fire.  1666  Lond.  GHZ.  No.  103 
Nov.  9.— Between  7  and  8  at  night  there  happened  a  fire  in 
the  Horse  Guard  House  m  the  Tilt  Yard,  over  against 
Whitehall.  1679  AW.  No.  1455/4  Whoevereivtt  notice  of 
him  to  Mr.  John  Bird  Sutler  at  the  Horse  Guard,  shall  be 
well  rewarded.  1691  LUTTRELL  Brit/  AY/.  11857*  II.  212 
An  order  is  fixt  on  the  horse  guards  door  by  Whiiehal, 
1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5105 '-2  The  Lords  and  other  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Hospital  m-.ir  Chelsea., 
will  meet  at  the  Horse-Guards  on  fete.].  i?63  ^r'c-  '1/'J(-'- 
Apr.  542/1,  I  heard  a  bunt*r  at  the  Horse-guards,  swear  she 
would  not  venture  into  the  Park.  184*  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON 
^.r,'?v.Pref.3  Like  the  mounted  sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

3.  //.  The  personnel  of  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the   military  authorities   at 
the  head  of  the  army,  esp.  as  distinct  from  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  War  and  the  civil  authorities. 

1826    WELLINGTON-    in    Croker   Papers    (1884*    I.   xi.  342, 
I  can't  say  that  I  owe  my  successes  to  any  favour  oi 
fidence  from  the  Hnisc  Guards.     1867  GOLDVV.  SMITH  Three 
Eng.  ,  i2i  37  [The  question  who  shall  control 

the  army]  does  partly  present  itself  whenever  an  attempt  is 
be  Horse-Guards  under  constitutional 
(.ontrol.  1880  C.ha>Hl<fr*  Encyci.  s.v.,  The  word  Horse- 
guards  is  used  conventionally  to  signify  the  military 
authorities  at  the  head  of  army  affairs,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  civil  .hid",  the  Secretary  of  State  fin 


HORSE-GUARDSMAN. 

4.  A  sentinel  in  charge  of  a  horse  or  horses. 

1851  MAVSE  RFID  Sc.il'f  limit,  xlii,  The  horse-guard 
stood  leaning  upon  his  rifle  silent  and  watchful. 

Hence  Horse-gna  rdsman,  a  man  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards. 

1817  I.  SCOTT  Paris  Rei'is.  ied.  4)  147  A  Horse-guardsman 
-  left  upon  the  ground,  .wounded  in  a  charge. 

Horsehair  li<7iS|he«.i).  a.  A  hair  from  the 
mane  or  tail  of  a  horse. 

Animatc-d  ho>-s<-hair=  horsehair  i^rtir  :  see  c. 

1387  TRF.VIS\  Hifde'i  (Rolls)  III.  323  A  hri?t  swerd  and 

a  scharp  euene  aboue  his  heued  by  an  hors  here.      1422  tr. 

1      '  Xothj-nge  the 

Swerde  helde,  Saue  oone  hors-here.  1611  SHAKS.  Cyinb.  \\. 
iii.  33  A  voyce  in  her  eares  which  Horse-haires,  and  Calues- 
guts,  -can  neuer  amend.  1672  Phil.  Trnns.  VII.  4064 
(heading}  Extract  of  a  letter,  .concerning  animated  horse- 
hairs, rectifying  a  Vulgar  Error.  1753  CHAMBF.RS  Cycl. 
Sifpp.  s.v..  Animated  Horse-Hairs,  ..  a  sort  of  long  and 
slender  water-worm  . .  generally,  by  the  vulgar,  supposed 
to  be  the  hair  fallen  from  a  Horse's  mane  into  the  water. 
1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  31  III.  655  Fruit-stalkb 
hardly  thicker  than  horse  hair.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  «f  Art  II.  82  Suspended  by  means  of  a  horse  hair. 

b.  A  mass  or  collection  of  such  hair. 

In  quot.  i8so=legal  verbiage,  horsehair  being  used  to 
make  barrister's  wigs.  Vegetable  horsrhtiir :  see  quot. 
1897. 

£1305  Edmund  Can/.  158  in  E.  K.  /'.  .  18621  75  Seint 
Edmund  werede  stronge  here  . .  Of  hard  hors-her  ymaked. 
1494  Act  it  Hen.  I'll,  c.  19  Preamb.,  Cussions  stuffed  with 
horse  here.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  338  The 
Chynaes . .  they  write  with  pencills  made  of  horse  hayre  1812 
J.  SVYTH  Pract.  oj 'Customs  (1821)  203  The  Hair  cut  from  the 
manes  and  tails  of  Horses  is  considered  and  passed  in  London 
as  Horse  Hair,  and  no  other.  1850  CARLVLI-:  Lattct-d. 
Pamph.  ii.  18721  67  In  spite  of  all  this  . .  blotting-out  of 
Heaven's  sunlight  by  mountains  of  horsehair  and  officially. 
1897  WILLIS  l-10-.t.'cr.  PI.  II.  372  Tillandsia  itsncoidcs,  L. 
(long  moss,  old  man's  beard,  vegetable  horsehair). 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  horsehair  crest,  -crested 
adj.,  -dresser,  glove,  plume,  etc. ;  in  sense  '  covered 
with  a  fabric  woven   of  horsehair',  as  horsehair 
ehair,   cushion,   sofa,   etc. ;   horsehair-lichen  = 
horsetail-lichen ;    horsehair-worm,   .1   hairworm 
or  Gordius. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sufp.,  Horse  Hair  Warms.  1812-34 
Gootfs  Study  jlfeii.  (ed.  4)  I.  276  The  Gordius  is  the  seta 
equina  or  horse-hair-worm  of  the  old  writers.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  Twist  .\xvii,  The  very  horse-hair  seats  of  the  chairs. 
1852  Miss  SEWKLL  Exfer.  of  Life  xiv.  (1858)  95  A  set  of 
black  horsehair  chairs  and  a  horsehair  sofa.  1857  HICKII: 
tr.  Arhtoph.  (1872)  II.  572  Strife  of  horse-hair-crested 
words.  1864  EARL  DERBY  tr.  Iliad  vi.  546  Scar'd  by  the 
brazen  helm  and  horse-hair  plume.  1875  1J.  MEADOWS  Cliti. 
Obset-i'.  61  Friction  with  horse  hair  gloves.  1897  Daily 
JVrivs  30  Apr.  3/3  The  daughter  of  a  horsehair  dresser. 

So  Ho-rse-haired  a.,  covered  or  furnished  with 
horsehair  ;  in  quot.  =  bewigged. 

1887  Pall  M.ill  G.  4  Mar.  i/i  Glozing  phrases  . .  which 
horse-haired  pedants  of  Attorney-Generals  in  every  age 
have  employed. 

Ho-rse-head. 

1.  The  head  of  a  horse,     b.  A  head  like  that  of 
a  horse,     c.  The  representation  of  a  horse's  head. 

la  1400  Arthur  394  Hyt  was  so  oryble  &  so  greet,  More 
t>an  any  Horse  heed.  1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  21  b, 
What  idiote  knoweth  not,  except  he  had  a  Horse  hedde, 
that  here  th«  sence  is  altered  ?  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  337 
The  haire  which  is  curried  from  the  horsehead  or  buttock. 
1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  iii.  xiii.  11611)  126  He  beareth 
gules  a  Horsehead  couped  argent.  1897  '  MARK  TWAIN  ' 
More  Tramps  Air.  Ixvii,  The  long  horse-heads  and  very 
sharp  chins  of  the  negroes  of  the  picture-books. 

2.  Racing.  The  length  of  a  horse's  head.     Cf. 
HEAD  sb.  i  c. 

1623  MASSIXGER  Dk.  Milan  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  55/2  A  devil 
of  this  size,  Should  they  run  for  a  wager  to  be  spiteful,  (iet<s 
not  a  horse-head  of  her. 

3.  The  stony  inner  cast  of  the  fossil  Trigonia. 
1708  Phil.   Trans.  XXVI.  ;8  The  Horse-head.    This  is 

only  the  Kernel  or  Stone  included  in  the  Wry-neb.  1851-6 
WOODWARD  Mollusca  272  Casts  of  the  interior  are  called 
'  horse-heads  '  by  the  Portland  quarry-men. 

4.  Zool.  A  name  of  various  fishes  whose  heads 
more  or  less  resemble  that  of  a  horse,  as  the  moon- 
fish,  Selene  vomer,  and  the  Hippocampiitse. 

t  5.  Mining.  A  kind  of  ventilator  :  see  quots. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  K  iij,  Horsehead,  a  large  kind 
of  Trunk  standing  on  the  Top  of  the  Rest ..  it  is  made  broad 
and  wide  in  the  Top.  and  open  on  one  side,  and  conveniently 
made  to  catch  the  Wind.  1789  Trans.  Sac.  Arts  VII.  193 
Thus  the  horse-head,  .drives the  wheel,  .to  the  right  or  left 
1802  J.  MAKE  Min.  Dtrbysh.  doss.  (E.D.S.),  Horsehead, 
a  large  opening  made  of  wood,  to  turn  and  put  on  to  a  fang 
or  trunk,  to  convey  wind  from  day-li^ht. 

t  Horseheal,  -heel  (hp-js,h«l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Forms  :  i  horselene,  horshelene,  3-5  horselne, 
5  horshelne,  horshelyn,  horselle,  'horshalle, 
(5-7  horshelm(e},  6  horshele,  horseheele,  6-7 
horseheale,  7-  horseheal,  9  horseheel.  [OE. 
horselene,  horshelene,  f.  hors  HORSE  +  dene,  hclene, 
the  latter  of  which  appears  by  itself  as  a  name  of 
the  same  plant,  also  in  form  eolone,  representing 
med.L.  elena.  helena,  given,  along  with  ynula, 
enula,  enela,  elna,  elenia,  ellenium,  as  names  of 
this  plant  in  Alphita  and  other  med.L.  lists. 
Some  of  these  go  back  immediately  to  ancient  L. 
inula,  whence  others  are  formed  by  metathesis, 
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and  by  influence  of  another  L.  name  helenium  - 
Gr.  t  \ivusv.  The  prefix  hors-  prob.  meant  '  wild ' 
or '  coarse  ',  as  in  other  plant-names  in  horse-.  The 
later  phonetic  history  of  the  word  is  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  of  ELL  ;  but  there  was  prob.  asso- 
ciation with  hele,  HEAL  .>/'.] 

A  tall  strong  composite  plant,  with  very  large 
yellow  flowers ;  Elecampane  {Inula  HcUninm  . 

riooo  yELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  136/23  Helena, 
horshelene.  a  noo  ylt"i-  '  '>'  •  ibid.  323/8  Helena,  horselene. 
Ciz6s  I',,,-.  Xames  PI.  ibid.  557/5  Jiaula,  [Fr.J  alne,  [Eng.] 
honeuw.  c  1450  Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  53/1  Elena  cat:/- 
paint  uel  i-nvla  [v.r.  fnfla},.  .horshelne  [r-.r.  horselle].  Ibid. 
163/2  Horselne.  14..  \'IK.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  580/12  Ennln 
camfana,  horshelyn.  14..  l\'oiti.  ibid.  712/19  Hec  elfnti 
cauipana,  horshalle.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  iSo/2  Horselle, 
ht-H'a,  I'mila  citmpeina.  c  1516  <ii  cie  llcrl'till  cl.  I  v  b/2  DC 
Enula  cantpiina,  ..  Scabwoort  or  horshele.  1578  LVTK 
Dodoens  in.  xiv.  336  This  hcrbe  is  called,  .in  Enghshe  Ele- 
campane..and  Horseheele.  1640  PARKINSON  Tlieat.  Bot.\. 
l.vxxiii.  655  This  herb  we  [call]  Elecampane  generally,  yet  in 
some  countries  of  this  kingdome  Scabwort  and  Horseheale. 

HoTse-herd.  [f.  HEED  st>.~]  One  who  herds 
or  tends  horses.  (In  quot.  1 175,  tr.  L.  statnilaritis 
hostler,  innkeeper  :  cf.  HORSE-HOUSE.) 


horsheyrd.  15$*  HULOET,  Horse  herd,  hifpononms.  1884  til  L- 
MOUR  Mongols  120  A  horse-herd  appeared  inside  the  door. 

Ho'rse-hire.  The  hire  of  a  horse ;  payment 
for  the  use  of  a  horse. 

1464  Kfttingheuii  Rec.  II.  375  For  his  horshire  the  said 
ij  tymes  viij</.  1589  Pi  i  i  I.XIIAM  Ktig.  /V,.t;>  in.  xv.  (Arb.) 
183  The  Sergeant,  for  sparing  of  hors-hire,  said  he  would 
goe  with  the  Carrier  on  foote.  1646  J.  HARRINGTON  in 
Monthly  Mag.  118001  X.  240  For  victuals,  drink,  and  horse- 
hire.  1887  JF.SSOPP  Arcady  vii.  216  He  turns  an  honest 
penny  by  horse  hire. 

Ho-rse-hoe,  sb.  [f.  HORSE  sb.  +  HOE  sb.]  A 
frame  mounted  on  wheels  and  furnished  with  ranges 
of  shares  at  such  intervals  as  to  work  in  the  spaces 
between  drills  or  rows  of  plants,  in  which  each 
nets  like  a  hoe  in  stirring  up  the  soil,  rooting  up 
weeds,  etc. 

1731  TUI.I.  Horse-hoeing  Hnsb.  xviii.  11733}  «'  Proper  for 
the  regular  operation  of  the  Horse-Hoe.  1789  Ann.  Keg.  64 
Of  the  utility  of  the  horse-hoe  I  am  inclined  to  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion.  1826  LOUDOS  Encycl.  Agric.  (1831)  405 
Of  horse  hoes  there  is  a  great  variety,  almost  every  imple- 
ment-maker having  his  favourite  form. 

HoTse-lioe,  v.  [f.  HORSE  sb.  +  HOE  v.] 
trans,  or  absol.  To  hoe  (or  stir  up  the  earth  as 
in  hoeing  with  an  implement  drawn  by  a  horse ; 
to  work  with  a  horse-hoe.  Hence  Horse-hoed 
///.  a. ,  Horse-hoeing  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Korse-hoer. 
1731  J.  TULL  (title)  Specimen  of  a  Work  on  Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry.  1731  W.  ELLIS  Pract.  Farmer  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Horse-houghing  is  so  called  by  reason  it  saves 
man's  houghing,  not  that  a  hough  is  used  by  horses,  but 
their  drawing  a  plough  in  a  particular  manner  supplies  the 
use  of  a  hough.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  14  Horse 
hoed,  hand  hoed  and  weeded.  1808  J.  WALKER  Hist. 
Hebrides  I.  245  All  horse-hoed  grain  should  be  avoided  for 
seed-corn.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4  II. 
24  As  soon  as  the  plants  get  about  three  inches  high,  the 
intervals  should  be  horse-hoed. 

HoTsehood.     The  quality  proper  to  a  horse. 
1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  m.  i.  65. 
Ho'rse-lioof.     Also  (in  sense  2    5  -howve,  6 
-hove.    [f.  HORSE  sb.  +  HOOF.] 

1.  The  hoof  of  a  horse. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Judg.  v.  22  Then  were  the  horse  hoffes 
smytten  asunder.  1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog  iii.  273  The 
true  fountaine  which  The  Muses  Love  . .  The  Horse-hoofe 
never  rais'd  [cf.  HIPPOCKENE].  1843  MACAI-LAV  Lavs  .hi-. 
Rome,  Lake  Regilliis  xxxvii,  To  listen  for  the  rushing  Of 
horse-hoofs  from  the  east.  1896  Jl/a,  i-  Horse  Ga:.  Jan.  8/2 
Loud  thunder  of  horse  hooves,  low  curtain  of  dust. 

2.  The  plant  Coltsfoot  v  Tussilago  Farfara). 
1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xciii.  (Bodl.  MS.  i. 


Many   men    clepe[>    it    Caballina   an    hors    huoue.      1562 
URNF.R  Herbal  n.  158  b,  Tussilago  is  named.. in  Englishe 
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Horse  houe,  or  Bullfoote.  1578  LVTF.  Dot/fens  I.  xii.  ;o  It 
is  called . .  Fole  foote,  Horse  houe,  Coltes  foote.  1893  Xart/i- 
Jimbld.  Glass.,  Horse-hoof,  the  colt's-foot,  Tuitilago/ar/ara, 

3.   =  HORSE-FOOT  3  a. 

1699  DAMPIER  Voy.  II.  n.  ii.  40  Horse-hoof-fish.  Ibid. 
44  By  the  shore,  you  find  abundance  ofShell-fish,  called  by 
the  English,  Horse-hoofs ..  the  shell  is  thin  and  brittle,  like 
a  Lobsters ;  with  many  small  Claws. 

tHo'rse-house1.  [f.  HOI-SRI.]  A  stable: 
in  quot.  tr.  L.  slabulum  stable,  hostelry,  inn. 

CII7S  Lamb.  Horn.  79  [He]  brohte  him  to  an  hors  huse. 
Ibid.  85  Hwet  is  bis  hors-us?  f>et  is  hali  chirche  ..  In  hors. 
huseboo  fule  and  clene. 

t  Hp-rse-house -.    Obs.      [f.   HOUSK   sbt] 

Housings  or  trappings  for  a  horse. 

1316  Durham  .l/.s1.  Cell.  Roll,  In  ij  Horsehous',  ij  capistris 
..  erupt.  1480  H'arJr.  Ace.  /</«'.  /('  (1830)  125  For  the 
making  and  garnysshing  of  \  hors  houses.  1483  in  Grose 
Anti,;.  Rtfert.  (1807)  I.  50  To  the  queen  f.jr  her  use,  xvj 
horshouses,  made  of.  .rede  clothe  engreyled. 

Ho'rse-jO'ckey.  One  hired  to  ride  a  horse 
in  a  race.  (Now  usually  simp\y jock<:y. 

1782  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  R.  Acad.  i.  i.  Wks.  1812  I. 
15  My  Cousin  Pindar,  in  his  Odes  Applauded  Horse-jockeys 
and  Gods.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  66  The  parlies 
were  both  horse-jockeys.  1858  in  Hushes  Tout  Brmi'n  Pref. 
to  ed.  6,  Horse-jockeys  have  learnt  to  be  uisrr 


HORSELESS. 

attrib.  1848  THACKERAY  l^an.  Fat'r\\i\,  His  horse-jockey 
jokes  and  prize-ring  slang. 

HoTse-keeper.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
horses  :  in  various  shades  of  meaning. 

r  1440  fromp.  Part*.  247/2  Horskepare, .  .tqvarins.  c  1515 
Cocke  Lorelfs  B.  (,Percy  Soc.)  i  \  Carryers,  carters,  and 
liors-kepers.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  n.  Ixxxvii.  (1591' 
104  Of  lackeyes  and  horsekeepers  a  greater  number.  1673 
R.  HEAD  Canting  A  cad.  K  iij,  The  Dates  which  his  Horse- 
keepers  had  given  his  Horses.  1789  MADAN  Persins  (1705) 
132  note,  A  horse-keeper,  a  groom  that  looks  after  his 
master's  horses.  1891  S.  C.  SCRIVEN-I-R  Our  Fields  4-  Cities 
160  Ploughmen  who  want  to  'get  on1  by  being  thought  able 
horse-keepers.  1893  Xorthumbld.  Gloss.,  Horse-beefier,  the 
person  in  a  [coal]  pit  who  attends  to  the  feeding  and  groom- 
ing  of  the  horses  and  ponies. 

So  HoTse-keeping-. 

1777  ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  J.  Adams'  f-am.  Lett.  (18761  262 
I!y  your  accounts  of  board,  horsekeeping,  etc.,  I  fancy  you 
are  not  better  off  than  we  are  here, 

Horse  latitudes,  sh.  pi.     [Origin   of  the 

name  uncertain  :  see  the  quots.  for  statements  and 
conjectures.]  The  belt  of  calms  and  light  airs 
which  borders  the  northern  edge  of  the  N.h.  trade- 
winds. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  Myf.  round  World  \\.  581  The  latitudes 
where  these  calms  chiefly  reign,  are  named  the  horse-lati- 
tudes by  mariners  . .  because  they  are  fatal  to  horses  and 
other  cattle  which  are  transported  to  the  last  mentioned 
continent  [America].  1826  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  ll'est Ind.  330 
A  dead  calm  for  five  days  in  the  horse  latitudes.  1850 
MALJKY  Notice  to  Mariners  (ed.  2)  10.  1851  —  Winds  A> 
Currents  38.  1860  —  Phys.  Gcog.  Sea.  (Lowi  |  514.  1883 
R.  H.  SCOTT  Eletn.  Meteorcl,  xiv.  268  The  Horse  Latitudes, 
a  title  which  Mr.  Laughton  derives  from  the  Spanish  El 
Co/fo  de  las  Yegitas,  tne  Mares'  Sea,  from  its  unruly  and 
hoi>terous  nature. .in  contradistinction  to  the  Trade-wind 
zone,  El  Gotfo  de  las  Damns t  so  called  from  the  pic 
weather  to  be  met  with  there. 

Horse-laugh  (hf is,laf).  [See HORSED.  26 h.] 
A  load  coarse  laugh. 


the  holy  Men  with  Derision,  Scoffs,  Taunts,  Horse-Laughs. 
1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xiv.  (1879)  394  They,  .burst 
into  a  loud  horse-laugh  in  his  face.  187$  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I,  x.  353  Jovial  squires  laughed  horse- 
laughs  at  this  mincing  dandy. 

So  (nonce-wds.)  Horse-laugh  v.  intr.,  to  give 
vent  to  a  horse-laugh  or  a  series  of  horse-laughs  j 
hence  Horse-laugher.  Also  Horse-laughter. 

1713  STEF.LE  Guardian  No.  29^5  Several  kinds  of  laughers 
.  .The  Dimplers.  The  Smilers.  .The  Horse-laughers.  1763 
Brit.  Mag.  IV.  660  For  ministers  had  done  the  like  before, 
And  like  him  horse-laugh  'd  at  the  nation.  1821  Blackw. 
Mag.  X.  572/2  Whisperings,  and  titterings,  and  horse 
laughter,  and  loud  guffaws. 

Horse-leech  (h^-isittlf),  sb.  [f.  HORSK  + 
LEECH  :—  OE.  hkce>  ttce,  physician.] 

fl.  A  horse-doctor,  farrier,  veterinary  surgeon. 

1493  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees'  III.  165  Item  Johanni  Hors- 
leych  pro  medicacione  j  equo  magistri  Langton,  yd.  c  1515 
Cocke  Lorell's  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  Bokell  smythes,  horse 
leches,  and  gold  beters.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge  \\.  x.  52  b/2 
Saynt  Loy  we  make  an  horsleche,  and  must  let  our  horse 
rather  renne  vnshodde  and  marre  hys  hoofe  than  to  shoo  hym 
on  hys  daye.  1653  Hoc  AN  Mirth  Chr.  Life  234  The  horse 
..will  not  endure  the  hand  of  the  horseleech. 

2.  An  aquatic  sucking  worm  (Hsemopsis  sangui- 
sorba]  differing  from  the  common  leech  in  its  larger 
size,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  jaws. 

(In  some  early  quots.  it  seems  to  mean  the  common 
!  medicinal  leech.) 

14..  Norn,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  706/26  Hec  sangvtissnga,  a 
horsleche.  1530  PALSGR.  232/2  Horse  leche,  a  worme,  tan- 
sue.  1535  COVERDALE/VW.  xxx.  15  This  generacion  (which 
is  like  an  horsleche)  hath  two  doughters  [1388  WVCLI  F  The 
u.-ttir  leche  hath  twei  dou3tris]  :  y  one  is  called,  fetch 
hither:  the  other,  brynge  hither.  1573-80  BARET  Ah. 
H  663  An  Horse  leach,  or  bloudsucker  worme,  hintdo. 
1581  MARBKCK  Bk.  of  Notes  503  The  Horse-leach  hath 
two  daughters..  that  is,  two  forks  in  her  tongue,  which  he 
heere  calleth  her  two  daughters,  wherby  she  sucketh  the 
bloud,  and  is  neuer  saciate.  1625  HART  Anat.  i-r.  i.  ii.  15 
Horse-leaches  were  wont  to  taste  of  the  horses  dung.  iSoa 
BINGLEV  Anittt.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  412  Horse-leeches  are 
.  .  so  extremely  greedy  of  blood,  that  a  vulgar  notion 
is  prevalent,  that  nine  of  them  are  able  to  destroy  a 
horse.  1880  Chamber?  Encycl.Vl.-j^  The  Horse-leech 
..is  much  larger  than  the  medicinal  species.,  but  its  teeth 
are  comparatively  blunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  blood-sucker 
—  notwithstanding  the  popular  notion.  .It  feeds  greedily  on 
earth-worms. 

3.  fg.  A  rapacious,  insatiable  person. 

1546  Snppl.  Poor  Commons  (1871)  63  Besides  the  infinit 
number  of  purgatory  horseleches.  1608  SYLVESTER  Du 
Hartas  11.  iv.  iv.  Decay  192  Thou  life  of  strife,  thou  Horse- 
leach  sent  from  hell.  1705  HICKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i.  (1721) 
18  Of  all  Priests,  the  Popes  have  been  in  several  Ages  the 
great  Horse-leaches  and  Blood-suckers,  1836-48  B.  D. 
\\  M.SU  A  r  is  t  ofJt^C  lands  i.  i,  He  has  disregarded  my  advice, 
and  stuck  horse-leeches  on  to  my  estate. 

Hence  t  Horse-leech,  z*.  trans,  to  suck  insatiably 
(as  reputed  ofthehorse-leech)  ;  f  Ho-rse-lee'chery, 
-leechcraft,  veterinary  medicine. 

1679  Prot.  Conformist  3  They  have  thereby  Horse-leach'd 
a  great  deal  of  the  best  blood  in  Europe.  1688  R.  HOLME 
' 


.  . 

Armoury  11.  149  '2  Horse  Leachery,  or  Leach-craft,  is  the 
Art  of  curing  Horses  of  Dib<  . 

Horseless  (hpusjles),  a.     Without  a  horse. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  429  The  horseless  Horse- 
man. 1790  CowptR  Let.  to  Bull  8  Sept.,  We  rejoice 
that  though  unhorsed,  or  rather  horseless,  you  are  come 


HORSE-LIKE. 

*afe  home  again.  1878  Lend.  Rev,  Jan.  ^38  It  is  from  the 
apparently  horseless  Continent  of  America  that  the  finest 
geological  evidence  of  the  pedigree  of  the  lu>rse  is  to  be 
traced.  1895  Chamb.  Jnil,  XII.  673  i  Horseless  carriages 
threaten  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  road  traffic. 

HoTSe-likCf  «•      I  -ike  or  resembling  a  horse. 

1530  PALSGK.  316/1  Horselyke,  belongyng_e  to  an  horse, 
chtualin.  1598  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  ll.  u.  in.  Colonies 
453  Bunch-backed  Calves,  with  Horse-like  manes. 

Ho*rse-li;tter.     Forms:  see  LITTKK. 

1.  A  litter  hung  on  poles,  carried  between  two 
horses,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind. 

1388  WVCLIF  2  Mace.  iii.  27  Putte  in  a  pakke  sadil  [gloss] 
ether  hors  litir.      c  1465  Eng.  Citron.  (Camden  1856)  46  He 
was  brought  in  a  horslitcr  to  Westmynstre.     1600  HOLLAND 
£ivyx\vi.  xxix.  650  Scarce  able  to  endure  the  shoggingand 
shaking  of  the  horselitter,  for  pain  and  greefe  of  his  wounds.    ; 
"775  R-  Twiss  Trav.  Port,  fy  Sp.  49  Chairs  and  horse-Utters    i 
are  used  here  in  bad  weather.     1851  DICKENS  Child's  Hist.     I 
Eng.  xvi,    The    K.ing,    now   weak   and   sick,    followed   in 
a  horse-fitter. 

b.  Sometimes  on  wheels,  esp.  as  a  funeral  car. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Carro  con  andus,  a  horslitter, 
rheda.  1663  WOOD  Life  July  (O.  H.  S.i  I.  479  Then  the 
wain  or  bore-litter  on  four  wheeles. 

2.  A  bed  of  straw  or  hay  for  horses  to  rest  upon. 
b.  The  manure  consisting  of  such  straw  mixed 
with  the  excrements  of  horses. 

1624  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii,  iv.  vii.  146  Olde  monu- 
ments and  bookes,  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw. 
1721  BRADLEY  Coffee  33  A  bed  prepared  with  horse-Utter. 
—  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  20  It  must  be  coyer'd,  the  Top 
and  Sides  with  Horse-litter  to  lie  upon  it  undisturb'd^ 

Ho'rse-load.  A  load  for  a  horse  ;  sometimes, 
a  determinate  weight  :  cf.  Lo.vn. 

c  X35°  i°  £"£"•  Gilds  (1870)  358  Tonnes  and  barelles  b1 
comep  in  carte,  sholde  custome  a  peny  ;  an  hor-^elode  an 
halpeny.  c  1400  MAUHDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxxiv.  153,  cccm  hors 
lade  of  corne  and  als  many  of  ryess.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
189/2  An  Horie  lade,  c//Vf/£i.  1580  HOI.LVBAND  Trtas.  fir. 
Tong,  Somme  ou  charge  de  charbon,  a  horse  lode  of  coles. 
1641  VICARS  Jthffoah-Jirth  160  His  Souldiers  took  horse- 
loads  of  Provision,  Bisket,  Meal  and  other  necessaries.  1667 
PRIM  ATT  Cityf  C.  Build.  (1680)  6  Some  [lead]  Oare..yeild- 
ing  Thirty-six  shillings  .a  Horse-load  (which  is  nine  dishes, 
as  they  compute,  weighing  about  Four  hundred  and  Fifty 
pound'.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  977  A  Horse-load  of 
Corn  was  sold  for  Ten  Shillings.  1776  PENNANT  Zool.  III.  | 
63  If  a  Porpesse  should  be  too  big  for  a  horse-load,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  to  the  purveyor. 

b.  loosely  ory?£".  A  large  load  or  quantity. 
c  1500  How  Plowman  learned  Patcr-Noster  116  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  II.  213  They  thought  tolonge  that  they  abode,  Yet 
eche  of  them  had  an  hors-lode.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n. 
Pref.,  They  have.,  laid  ye  down  their  horseload  of  citations 
and  fathers  at  your  door.  1681  Or  WAY  Soldiers  Fort.  i.  i, 
A  Horse-load  of  Diseases.  1837  HAWTHORN!  Twice-Told 
T,  (1851)  I.  v.  75  Toiling  through  the  difficult  woods,  each 
with  a  horseload  of  iron  armor  to  burden  his  footsteps. 
t  Ho*rse-loaf.  06s.  A  loaf  of  HORSB-HKKAM. 
(71468  in  Stout's  Surv.  (ed.  Strype  1720)  v.  341  The  horse 
lof  shal  wey  two  halfpeny  white  lofis.  1483  in  Eng,  Gilds 
(1870)  337  Thath  all  Bakers..  make  butt  ij.  horsclofys  to  a 
peny,  and  of  clene  beanys.  1591  HAKINGTON  Orl.  l-'itr.\\\. 
Ixii.  (N.I,  Her  stature  scant  three  horse-loaves  did  exceed. 
1611  COTUR.,  Naint&  dwarfe,  ..one  thats  no  higher  then 
three  horse-loaues.  1681  iManch.  Crt.  Leet  Rec.  (1888)  VI. 
126  James  Smith,  i  horse  loafe  4  ounce  too  light. 
tHO'rse-lOCk.  Obs.  A  shackle  for  a  horse's 
feet  =  FETLOCK  sb.  2  ;  hence,  app.  any  hanging 
lock,  a  padlock. 

1486  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  255  For  a  horse  lok..vj</. 
1530  Yatton  Churchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  145  Payd  for 
a  horse  locke  to  y°  cherche  yatte,  viij  '.  1573  TUSSER  I/ust>. 
xvii.  11878)  38  Soles,  fetters,  and  shackles,  with  horselock 
and  pad.  1623  FLETCHER  &  ROWLEY  Maid  of  Mill  m.  i, 
Horse-locks  nor  chains  shall  hold  her  from  me.  1680  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  1569/4  A  little  .  .  Nag  .  .  a  Horse-lock  on  his  near  t.  .ut 
before.  1736  X.  Jersey  Archives  (18041  XI.  483  He  [one 
escaped  from  prison]  had  a  Horse-Lock  on  one  of  his  Legs. 


,  «•  Obs.  Also  horsly  'e.  [f.  HOUSE 
+  -LY  L  ;  cf.  manly]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horse  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  good  horse. 

4-1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  186  This  hors  .  .  so  horsly  [i-.r. 
horsely]  and  so  quyk  of  eye.  1552  HULOKT,  Horsly,  or 
parteynynge  to  a  horse,  cgn<triits. 

Ho'rse-nia'ckerel.  A  name  for  several  fishes 
allied  to  the  mackerel  ;  esp.  the  Cavally  or  Scad 
(Caranx  vulgaris}. 

Also  in  various  parts  of  U.  S.  the  common  Tunny,  the 
Jurel  *Caran.r  pisguctiis),  the  Bluefish  (romatonius  salta- 
/n'-r',    the   Black   Candle-fish  {Anoplopoma  fimbn, 
Californian    Hake  (Merlucins  productits],   and    the   Ten- 
pounder  \.Elop$  saurus}.     (Cent.  Diet.) 

^1705  RAY  Synops.  Pise.  (1713)  92  Tracherus.  ,\  Scad.. 
a  Horse  Mackrell.  1777  G.  FORSTER  i'oy.  round  World  I. 
126  Scorpens,  mullets,  horse-mackrel.and  many  other  sorts. 
1838  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  Rerw.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  6.  171  The 
Scad  or  Horn-Mackerel.  1860  HART  LETT  Diet.  Amer.  led. 
3),  Blue-Fish,  .  .on  the  Jersey  coast,  .called  Horse-Mackerel. 
1862  ANSTED  Channel  fsl.  it.  ix.  (ed.  2)  212  The  horee- 
mackaret  also  is  considered  poor  and  dry. 

Horseman  (h^*jsjm&n).    PI.  -men. 

1.  One  who  rides  on  horseback,  a  rider;  one 
skilled  in  riding  and  managing  a  horse. 

c  1400  Yivahte  <V  Gaw.  401  Another  noyse  than  herd  I  sone, 
Als  it  war  of  horsmen,  1583  HoLLYBANDCViw/W//'/0r  277 


These  Spanish  Arabians  ..  were  great  horsemen,  ami  jiar- 
ticularly  fond  of  horses.     1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
II.  349  These  letters.,  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  tl< 
country  pu^t  towns  on  the  dll 
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fb.  spec.  A  mounted  soldier.  Obs. 

C  1205  LAV.  26641  Heo  letten  alle  ba  horsmen  i  ban  wutle 
alihten.  c  1302  in  Pffl.SffM£t(C*mavn)  189  Si-.:. m-  huudr-  >l 
of  horsmen  asemblede  o  the  gras.  1382  WVCI.IK  Rev.  ix.  16 
The  noumbie  of  the  hoost  of  horsemen  twenty  thousynd. 
1548  HALL  Chrott,t  Hen.  fill  28  Among  the  Frenchmen 
were  certain  light  horsmen calk-d  Sti.,dii>t *_•<,.  1655  STANI  I-.Y 
f/t'sf.  Pitilos.  in.  (1701)  116/1  Notwithstanding  he  had  also 
a  Horse-man's  Cuirass.  1855  MACAI-LAY  Hist.  En%.  x.xi. 
(1880)  II.  529  A  horseman  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards 
spurred  through  the  City,  announcing  that  the  King  luul 
been  killed. 

c.  A  knight,      transl.  L,  eques,  Gr.  2mrc&.) 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  13  In  Galloway 

ar  horsmen,  Barounes,  and  vthiris  noble  men  mony.  1807 
ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grseca  \\.  ii,  337  Both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta  in-ireis,  horsemen,  composed  the  second  order  in  the 
commonwealth.  1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxii.  118621  VI.  347 
The  Knights  or  Horsemen,  the  body  of  richest  proprietors 
at  Athens,  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Thirty. 

d.  Horseman  s  bed  (in  Ireland  >,  a  tenement  of 
a  certain  size.     Horsemarfs  hammer^  a  hammer- 
shaped  mace,   a  mediaeval  weapon.     Horseman's 
•weight^  the  weight  by  which  a  jockey  is  weighed, 
applied  to  the  legal  stone  of  fourteen  pounds. 

1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  107  As  to  these  town-lands, 
plough-lands,  colps,  greeves  ..  horseman's  beds,  etc.,  they 
arc  ut  this  day  manifestly  unequal.  1828  J.  M.  SPKARMAN 
Brit.  Gunner  413  Also,  14  pounds  make  i  stone,  horseman's 
weight,  and  8  pounds  i  stone,  in  the  London  markets. 

2.  A  man  who  attends  to  horses. 

1882  HOWELLS  in  Longitt.  Mag.  I.  55,  I  heard  myself 
indicated  in  a  whisper  as  *  one  of  the  horse-men  '.  1889 
N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  Horseman,  the  man  who  attends 
upon  and  travels  with  a  stallion,  1898  R.  HAGGAKD  in 
Daily  News  28  Sept.  6  '5  The  agricultural  labourer,  .works 
from  six  to  six.  .horsemen  and  cattlemen  work  longer. 

3.  A  variety  of  fancy  pigeons  :  see  quot.  1867. 
1735  J.  MOORE  Coluinb,  31  The  oftener  it  is  thus  bred 

[from  a  Carrier]  the  stouter  the  Horseman  becomes.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.-Piece  in.  512.  1867  TEGETMF.IF.R  Pigeons  vii. 
79  In  many  of  the  older  treatises  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
Carrier  was  described  under  the  name  of  the  Horseman. 

4.  Ichthyol.  A  scisenoid  fish  of  the  genus  Eques 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Central  America. 

5.  See  also  LIGHT-HORSEMAN. 

Light  and  Heavy  Horsemen,  slang  names  for  certain 
Thames  thieves. 

1849  MARRYAT  Valerie  xviii,  'There's  a  lighter  adrift', 
said  I.  'The  Light  Horsemen  have  cut  her  adrift.*  Ibid.* 
I.i^ht  Horsemen — that's  a  name  for  one  set  of  people  who 
live  by  plunder.  . .  Then  we  have  the  Heavy  Horsemen— 
they  do  their  work  in  the  daytime,  when  they  go  on  board 
as  lumpers  to  clear  the  ships. 

Horsemanship  (h^ism&njip).  [f.  prec.+ 
-8H1P.]  The  art  of  riding  on  horseback  ;  skill  or 
expertness  in  riding,  equestrian  performance.  For- 
merly including  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  manage- 
ment of  horses ;  the  duties  of  the  manage. 

1565  BLUNDEVIL  ititle)  The  Fower  Chiefest  Offices  be- 
longing to  Horse  man  shippe,  that  is  to  say,  The  Office  of  the 
Breeder,  of  the  Rider,  of  the  Keeper,  and  of  the  Ferrer. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresl'ach's  H>isf>.  in.  (1586)  19  When  we 
entreat  of  horsemanship,  and  breaking  of  horses.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Connnw,  (1603*  205  The  nature  of  the 
countrey  is  not  fitte  for  horsemanshippe.  1727-41  CHAMBJ-:KS 
(>(•/.,  Horsemanship^  in  its  latitude,  includes  what  relates 
to  the  make,  colour,  age,  temper,  and  qualities  of  horses. 
1796  MORSE  Awer.  Geog.  II.  479  The  Tartars  are  inured  to 
horsemanship  from  their  infancy  :  they  seldom  appear  on 
foot.  1816  K.EATINGE  Trail.  (1817)  II.  102  The  show  ex- 
hibited very  capital  horsemanship.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  375  Gymnastic  and  horsemanship  are  as  suitable 
to  women  as  to  men.  attrib.  1825  SCOTT  Fam.  Lett. 
5  Nov.  11894)  II.  369,  I  hope  in  pod  you  will  not  break 
Jane's  neck  with  your  horsemanship  experiments. 

t  Horse-marine  *.  Ifer.  Obs.    [f.  HOUSE  sb. 

+  MARINE  a.~]     A  sea-horse. 

1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4162/4  On  a  Torse  a  Demy  Horse- 
M  urii  it1. 

Horse-marine2  (h^MSiman'n).  [f.  HORSED. 
+  MARINE  j£.j 

1.  A  marine  mounted  on  horseback,  or  a  cavalry- 
man doing  a  marine's  work. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Km.  CXXVII.  225  This  old  sea-dog  .. 
organized  a  body  of  horse-marines  to  patrol  the  shore.  1886 
TinsUy's  Ala?.  Apr.  321  The  171)1  Lancers  were  once 
christened  the  '  Horse  marines'.  Two  troops  of  this  showy 
corps  were  employed  as  marines  on  board  the  Hermione 
frigate  during  some  severe  fighting  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  humorously,  (pi.}    An    imaginary    corps    of 
mounted  marine  soldiers,  considered  as  a  type  of 
men  out  of  their  element ;    hence,   sing,   a  man 
doing  work  for  which  he  is  not  fitted  ;  a  *  land- 
lubber '  on  shipboard. 

1824  ScoTT.S"/.  AV«««Vxxi, 'What  the  devil  has  a  shiptu 
do  with  horse's  furniture?— Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the 
horse-marines?'  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Sra^Pial,  4  ,  ' 
y'r  jaw,  y'  swab  !  y'  hoss-marine  !  1892  ll'ops  the  //  mj  i. 
i  (Farmer)  You'd  belter  tell  that  to  the  hoss  marines  ;  I've 
lived  a  sight  too  long  in  Shoreditdi  to  lake  that  in. 

3.  'A  man  or  youth  who  is  engaged  in  leading 
and  attending  to  the  horse  drawing  a  canal-boat* 

Lab.  Co  mm.  Gloss.  1894  . 

t  1850    (Correspt.    writes    '  In    general    use    on    Regent  s 

il '  ]    c  1860  [Used  by  a  witness  at  the  Lindsey  S>. 
Lincoln*.].      1881    Census-returns   in    Brit.    Aim.    Comp. 
.188=; i  04. 
Ho-rse-master.     One  who  owns  or  manages 

•  also,  a  horse-breaker. 
1523  KII-ZHLM;.  Hu*l'.   §  120  A  Hoi  he,  that 


HORSE-POND. 

bieth  wylcie  horses,  or  cohes,  and  bredeth  theym,  and  selleth 
theym  .  ,  or  breakethparteofthem,  and  maketh 

theym  tame,  and  then  selleth  them.  1567  Triall  Trens. 
(1850)  22  Suche  horse  maisters  will  make  a  colte  quickely 
tame.  1607  TOPSKLI.  1'our.j.  Beasts  (1658)  249  Of  the 
greatest  Horse-masters  and  nourishers  of  Horses.  1766  W. 
SMHH  ir.  I'mti/utt's  Kxp.  (1868)  43  Four  divisions,  .of  pack- 
horses,  each  conducted  by  a  horse  master.  1897  Cavalry 
Ttifiits  ii.  8  The  good  horse  master  in  stables  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  good  horse  master  under  any  circumstances. 

Ho'rse-meat.  [See  MEAT.]  Food  or  pro- 
vender for  IK 

1404  Durham  MS.  Sacr.  Roll, }  sythe  prohorsmet  falcand. 
'475  Bk.  Noblesse  30  Finding  bothe  horsmete  and  mannys- 
mcte  to  youre  soudeours  riding  be  the  centre.  1518  Sis  B 
TI-KE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  1.  286,  1  sent  a  phisician. . 
promysing  hym  a  mark  by  day,  horsmete,  and  mans  mete. 
1677  I'LOT  Oxfordsk.  256  Oats,  and  all  mixed  Corns  called 
Horse-meat,  are  Harvested  somtimes  with  two  reaping 
hooks.  1741  FIELDING  y.  AnJrewi  u.  ii,  The  sum  due  for 
horsemeat  was  twelve  shillings. 

Ho'rse-mill.  A  mill  driven  by  a  horse  ; 
usually,  by  one  walking  in  a  circle  or  in  a  wheel. 

1530  PALSGR.  232/2  Horse  myll,  mo-jlin  a  clteual.  1559 
in  Boys  Sandwich  (17921  738  The  water  must  be  conveyed 
awaye  with  horse  mylnes.  1769  FALLONEK  Diet,  .tfarinf 
(1789)  Lij,  Like  the  machinery  of  a  horse-mill.  1828  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  65  Ten  water-mills, 
eighteen  windmills,  and  two  horse-mills. 
b.  Jig.  A  monotonous  round. 

i6ai  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  in.  xi.  (1651)  112  Desire 
liath  no  rest,  and  is  infinite  in  it  selfe,  endlesse,  and  as  one 
cals  it,  a  perpetual!  racke,  or  horse  mill  ..  still  going  round 
as  in  a  ring. 

Ho-rse-mint.    [See  HORSE  28  c.] 

1.  '  A  name  applied  generally  to  the  wild  mints  ' 
(Britten  and  Holland),  esp.  Mentha  sylvestris  and 
yj/.  aquolica. 

c  1265  /  'oc.  Names  PI.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  555/5  Mentastruw, 
. .  horsminte.  a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  lAnecd.  Oxon.)  30 
Menta  aqiiatica,  an  horsment.  £1440  Promp.  Pan'.  248/1 
Horsmynte,  herbe,  valsamita,  inentastntm.  c  1516  Gretf 
Hcrball  cclxxv.  Pvb,  Agaynst  colde  cough  bethe  dry 
fygges  with  horsmynt  in  wyne,  and  vse  it.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Psend.  Ep.  102  So  are  they  deceived  in  the  name 
of  Horse-raddish,  Horse-mint,  Bull-rush,  and  many  more. . 
that  expression  is  but  a  Grecisme.  .intending  no  more  then 
great.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hush.  97  Coarse  giass,  rushes, 
horse-mints  . .  general  productions  of  lands  overcharged 
with  moisture.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  IV.  152. 

2.  Applied  in  North  America  to  other  aromatic- 
labiates,  as  various  species  of  MonarJa,  Collin- 
s/mid canaiiensis,   and    Cunila   Mariana    (Sweet 
Horse-mint,   also   called   dittany}.      (See   Miller 
Flant-n.,  and  Cent.  £>ict.~) 

t  Ho-rsen,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -EN*.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  horses. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis"1  Sgt'f.  i.  vi.  (1580)  108  a,  Let  hym 
put  the  Yearth  onely,  the  Floxe,  and  the  Horsen  doung. 

Ho'rse-nail. 

1.  A  horseshoe-nail. 

1598  BARRET  Ttu'or.  ll'ums  135  Horse  nayles  and  horse 
shoes  of  all  sizes.   1695  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  in.  ix,  Poring 
upon  the  Ground  for  a  crooked  Pin,  or  an  old  Horse-Nail. 
1858  GKEKNKR  Gunnery  148  The  inferior  iron  of  which  we 
make  horse-nails. 

2.  A  tadpole,  local. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  719  The  heads  of  these 
young  Gyrini,  which  we  call  in  English  Horse-nails;  be- 
cause they  resemble  a  Horse-nail  in  their  similitude,  whose 
hcail  is  great,  and  the  other  part  small.  1887  in  Kent.  Gloss. 

HoTseness.  tionce-wd.  The  abstract  quality 
ol  a  horse  (tr.  Gr.  (TnroTrys). 

1864  Q.  Rev.  July  72,  '  I  see  a  horse  ',  said  Antisthenes  lo 
Plato,  '  but  I  do  not  see  horseness '. 

Ho-rse-play. 

f  1.  Play  in  which  a  horse  is  used  or  takes  part ; 
theatrical  horsemanship.  Also  transf.  Obs. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Lmu  in.  ii,  Horse-play  at  four- 
score is  not  so  ready,    a  16*7  MIDDLETON  Mayor  of  Queen- 
borough  v.  i,  Second  Play.  We  have  a  play  wherein  we  use 
a  horse.    Sim.  Fellows,  you  use  no  horse-play  in  my  house. 
1668  DIIVUEN  Evenings  Love\.  ii,  Bel.  They  get  upon  their 
jennets,  and   prance  before  their  ladies'  windows. . .  //  lid. 
And  this  horseplay  they  call  making  love. 

2.  Rough,  coarse,  or  boisterous  play,  passing  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Ptrc.  11590)  9,  I  am  a  stranger,  anj 
cannot  tel  what  your  horse  play  meanes.  1700  DRVDI 
Pref.  Wks.  tGlobe)  506  He  [Collier]  is  too  much  given  to 
horse-play  in  his  raillery.  1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (17921  II. 
clxxix.  166  No  aukward  overturns  of  glasses,  plales,  and 
salt-cellars;  no  hor»e-play.  1856  MASSON  F.ss.  iv.  121 
Dryden's  best  coniic  attempts  were  but  heavy  horse-play. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Plan;'-.  Europe  vi.  (1894)  149  Explosions 
,,f  animal  spiriis,  bordering  at  times  upon  horse-play. 

Hence  Horse-playish  a.,  given  to  horse-play. 

1882  Daily  Neuis  22  Sept.  2/1  The_  younger  nun  wt-ic 
somewhat  horse-playish  in  their  behaviour. 

Hcrrse-pluin. 

1.  A  small  rid  variety  of  plum. 
1530  PAI.SGK.  232/2  Horse  plome,  frute.  jorroise.  1546 
| .  i  I  n  A  oon  Prao.  (1867)  20  Her  cheekes  are  purple  ruddle 
lyke  a  horse  plumme.  1648  GAGE  Wat  hid.  28  A  great 
black  kernell  as  big  as  our  horse  Plums.  1886  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  t'lant-n..  Horse  Plnm,  a  small  red  plum. 

S.)    The   common   wild   plum   of  North 
America  .friums  Americana}. 

Ho'rse-poud,  sl>.     A  pond  for  watering  and 
washing  horses ;  proverbial  as  a  ducking-place  for 
i    obnoxious  persons. 
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1701  GIBBER  Love  Stakes  Man  \.  i,  I  han't  much  Land  to 
spare;  but  I  have  an  admirable  Horse-Pond— I'll  settle 
that  upon  him,  if  you  will.  1713  A  POISON  Guardian  No. 
136  f  4  Led  into  a  horsepond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whisp.  1746 
Brit.  Mag.  101  If  old  Bettemon  had  ordered  him  to  have 
been  dragg'd  through  a  Horse-pond.  1843  BF.THUNF  Sc. 
Fireside  Stor.  62  He  intended  . .  to  take  a  third  individual 
to  a  horsc-potid  .  .and  duck  him  head  and  ears  three  times. 

HOTSC-pond,  V.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
duck  in  or  drag  through  a  horse-pond. 

1757  GARRICK  Male  Coquette  i.  13  If  I  go  again,  Sir,  may 
I  be  caned,  kicked,  and  horseponded  for  my  pains,  1782 
Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  vi.  x,  Not  only  horsewhipt,  but  hoi^e- 
ponded.  1884  Church  Reformer  III.  79  [They]  will  n  ,t 
readily  forget  his  suggestion  of  horse-ponding  their  leaders 
as  a  substitute  for  redressing  their  grievances. 

HoTse-power. 

1.  The  power  or  rate  of  work  of  a  horse  in  draw- 
ing ;    hence,    in   Mcch.y   a   conventional   unit   for 
measuring  the  rate  of  work  of  a   prime  motor, 

commonly  taken  (after  Watt)  as  =  550  foot-pounds 
per  second  (which  is  about  \\  times  the  actual 
power  of  a  horse).  Abbreviated  H.P. 

1806  O.  GREGORY  Mech.  (1807)  II.  357  The  usual  method 
of  estimating  the  effects  of  engines  by  what  are  called 
'horse  powers'  must  inevitably  be  very  fallacious.  1881 
Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  207/1  Nominal  horse-power  is  a  purely 
conventional  term  adopted  by  makers  of  steam-engines, 
and  has  no  fixed  relation  to  indicated  horse-power.  1891 
Electrician  Sept.  551  A  new  and  shockingly  unscientific 
unit,  the  electrical  horse  power,  is  insensibly  coming  into 
use.  1897  PREPCE  in  Glasgow  Herald  6  Feb.  3/5  The  term 
'horse-power'  has  probably  seen  its  best  days.. As  a  scien- 
tific term  it  has  been  much  abused,  and  as  a  commercial 
term  it  conveys  no  meaning. 

b.  With  prefixed  numeral,  expressing  the  power 
or  rate  of  work  of  an  engine,  etc.  ;  as  '  an  engine 
of  4O-horse  power  *,  or  '  a  4o-horse-power  engine  '. 

Properly  the  numeral  + '  horse '  form  an  attrib.  phrase 
qualifying  'power'  -as  in  'four-horse  coach';  cf.  two-foot 
rule,  half-wife  race} ;  but  the  whole  phrase  (esp.  when  used 
atirib^  is  often  analyzed  as  numeral  -f-  '  horse-power'. 

iSa*  BYRON  Juan  x.  xxxiv.  note,  A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  'forty-horse  power'  of  a  steam-engine,  1835  MARRVAT 
Olla  Podr.  iv,  She.  .preferred  the  three-horse  power  of  the 
schuyt  to  the  hundred-horse  power  of  the  steam-packet. 
1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.rhib.  214  Oscillating  steam-engine, 
of  lo-horse  power.  1872  R.  B.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  50 
One  25  horse-power  engine,  i6-inch  cylinder. 

2.  transf.  Power  or  rate  of  work  as  estimated 
by  this  unit ;  number  of  horse-powers.     Alsoyf^. 

1860  MAURY  Pkys.  Geog.  Sea  iv.  §  268  What  is  the  horse- 
power of  the  Niagara?  1867  EMERSON  Lett.  &  Sac.  Aims, 
Progr.  Culture  Wks.  (Bohni  III.  235  Enthusiasm  is  the 
leaping  lightning,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  horse-power 
of  the  understanding.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  I.  xx, 
[He]  calculates  the  equivalent  of  that  heat  in  horse-power. 

3.  The  power  or  agency  of  a  horse  or  horses  as 
employed  in  driving  machinery;  hence,  a  machine 
by  which  the  pull  or  weight  of  a  horse  is  con- 
verted into  power  for  driving  other  machinery. 

1853  Catal,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Show  Gloucester  50  A  One 
Horse  Power  Portable  Horse  Gear.  Ibid.  51  A  useful  and 
economical  thrashing  machine  to  be  either  worked  by  hand 
or  horse  power.  1864  WEBSTER,  Horse-power. ,  3.  A  machine 
operated  by  one  or  more  horses ;  a  horse-engine.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  s.v.,  An  ordinary  horse-power,  such  as 
is  used  for  thrashing-machines,  drag-saws,  clover-hullers. 

Ho'rse-pox.    [See  Pox.] 

fl.  A  severe  or  virulent  pox.  (Used  in  coarse 
execrations.)  Obs. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (17^  115  With  a  Horse-pox  and 
a  Murrain.  1667  T)n.  NEWCASTLE  &  DRYDEN  Sir  Martin 
Mar-all  iv.  i,  Leave  off  your  winking  and  your  pinking, 
with  a  horse-pox  t'ye,  1694  ECHARD  Planttts  Pref.  Aiij, 
I'll  fetch  ye  put  with  a  Horse-pox  for  a  damnable,  pryingi 
nine-eyed  Witch. 

2.  A  pustular  disease  of  horses,  said,  when  com- 
municated to  cows,  to  produce  cow-pox. 

1884  N.  Y.Med.  Jml.  15  Nov.  548  An  outbreak  of  casual 
'horse-pox  '  among  the  she-asses.  1897  AI.LBUTT .Sj-i/.  Med. 
II.  636  He  explained  the  failure  on  the  part  of  many  experi- 
menters to  transmit  horse-pox  to  the  cow. 

Ho'rser.  [f.  HORSE  v,  +  -ER!.]  One  who 
provides  horses  for  a  coach  ;  a  postmaster. 

1851  '  XIMROD'  /i  oad  35  The  horser's  profits  depend  upon 
the  luck  he  has  with  his  stock. 

Ho'rse-race.     A  race  by  horses  (with  riders). 

1581  SIDNEY  A/>ol.  Poetrie  (Arb.l  46  Phillip  of  Macedon 
reckoned  a  horse-race  wonne  at  Olimpus  among  hys  three 
fearefull  felicities.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i,  198  No  meane 
Lordes.  .and  Gentlemen  in  our  Court  had  in  like  sort  put 
out  money  upon  a  horserace,  or  speedie  course  of  a  horse, 
under  themselves,  a  i6a6  BACON  (J.),  In  horseraces  men  are 
curious  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon  one  horse 
more  than  upon  another.  1718  STEELE  Sped.  No.  462  p  4 
To  glory  in  being  the  first  Man  at  CV  ck-matches,  Horse-races. 
1821  BYRON  Juan  nt.  Ixxxv,  Pindar  sang  horse-races, 

attrib,  1629  J.  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  426  Cirque 
(margin^  Or  Horse-race-yard,  able  to  hold  above  20000). 

Ho*rse-ra:cer.  [f.  HORSE-RACK  +  -ERI,  after 
race,  racer.]  One  who  keeps  horses  for  racing ; 
one  who  rides  horses  in  races,  a  jockey. 

c  1618  J.  HRUEN  in  Hinde  Life  xi.  (16411  38  A  good  rule 
for  our  horse-racers,  rank  riders,  and  hot-spiirre  hunters. 
1733  Wl*kly  Rer.  8  Dec.,  Song-singers,  horse-racers,  valets- 
de-chambre.  1888  AtMauntm  22  Sept.  381/1  The  first  Lord 
Godolphin  was  a  horse-racer  as  well  as  gambler  undoubtedly. 

Ho'rse-ra  cing,  sfi.  [f.  HOUSE  +  KACINT.  vbl. 
sb.t  after  horse-rate.]  The  practice  or  sport  of 
running  horses  in  competitions  of  speed. 


c  1654  G.  Fox  Jrnt.  (1827)  I.  250  Each  taking  his  horse 
..and  so  go  to  horse-racing.  1780  T.  DA  VIES  Garrick 
(1781)  I.  xxvi.  297  The  wretched  attachment  of  our  young 
Dobility  and  gentry  to  horse-r.iLin^.  1837  W,  IR\  ING  Cafit. 
Bonnevi^,  111.  2.1  All  ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and 
.;ig.  1894  Wt'stm.  Gaz.  13  Sept.  1/3  Horse-racing 
. .  is  a  sport  which  gives  more  employment  to  more  thou- 
sands of  deserving  persons  than  can  be  claimed  for  any  other. 
b.  Comb.  Horseraciug  board,  a  board  used 
for  a  gambling  game  played  with  figures  of  horses. 

1883  Pall  Malt  G,  13  Mar.  7/2  Charged  with  gambling 
with  a  horse  racing-board  in  the  New-cut,  and  carrying  on  a 
system  of  swindling. 

So  Ho  rse-ra  cingf  a.,  addicted  to  horse-racing. 

1814  Last  Act  ii.  ii,  A  bold,  dashing,  horse-racing,  fox- 
hunting heroine. 

Ho'rse-ra'dish.    [Sec  HORSE  sb.  27  c.] 

1.  A  cruciferous  plant  (Cochlearia  Armoracia}, 
with   white    flowers   and   broad   rough  leaves,   a 
native  of  middle  Europe  and  western  Asia,  com- 
monly cultivated  for  its  root  (see  2  . 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  vu.  186  Horse  Radish  bnngeth 
foortn  great  leaues.  1733  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  263 
Vegetables  which  abound  with  a  pungent  volatile  Salt  and 
Oil  as  ..  Horse-Radish,  Cresses.  1876  HARLEV  Jfaf.  MeJ. 
(ed.  6)  732  Horse-Radish  is  a  Native  of  most  hilly  situa- 
tions in  liurope, , .  flowering  in  May. 

2.  The  thick  rootstock  of  this  plant,  which  has 
a  very  pungent  flavour,  and  is  scraped  or  grated 
down  as  a  condiment. 

1625  HwtAtiat,  Ur.  Pref.  Bb,  The  Germanes  in  diuerse 
places,  .boyle  wilde  or  horse  radishes  with  their  beefe.  1769 
MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Hoitsekpr.  (1778)  351  Pour  it  on  your 
parsley,  with  two  or  three  slices  of  horse-radish.  1881 
BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  vi.  150  His  prejudices  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  were  offended  by  the  absence  of 
horse-radish. 

fig.  1830  G.M.fLa'wrie  T.  vi.  in,  With  a  plentiful  garnish- 
ing of  the  horse  radish  of  their  petulance. 

0.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as     horse-radish    root ; 
f  horse-radish  ale,  ?  ale   flavoured  with   horse- 
radish ;  horse-radish  tree,  (a)  a  tree  {Moringa 
pterygosperma})   a  native  of  India,   cultivated   in 
tropical  countries  for  its  pod-like  capsules,  which 
are  eaten  fresh  or  pickled,  and  for  its  winged  seeds 
(ben-nuts\  from  which  oil  of  ben  is  obtained ;  the 
root   resembles   horse-radish   in    flavour;    (b}    in 
Australia,  a   name   for  Codonocarpus  cotiirifolius 
(N.  O.  Fhytolacets]  :  see  quot.  1889. 

1664  PEPYS  Diary  16  Sept.,  He  would  needs  have  me 
drink  a  cup  of  horse-radish  ale.  1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disp. 
(17J3'  437/2  O°  the  edulcorated  Pouder,  affuse  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine drawn  off  from  Horse-radish-roots.  1859  All  Year 
Round  No.  32. 127/1  Horse-radish  trees,  giving  perfumers 
and  watchmakers  that  famous  oil  of  Ben,  which  can  hardly 
ever  be  obtained  pure.  1889  J.  H.  MAIDEN  Usef.  £Cat. 
Plants  Australia  164  Called  also  'Horse-radish  Tree', 
owing  to  the  taste  of  the  leaves, 

HoTSe-ri  der.  One  who  rides  a  horse  ;  a  pro- 
fessional performer  on  horseback  ;  a  circus-rider. 
So  Ho'rse-ri  ding  vhl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1580  LY  i.  v  Euphnes  To  Gentlem.  Rdrs.  (Arb.)  223  The 
cholaricke  Horse-rider,  who  . .  not  daring  to  kill  the  Horse 
went  into  the  stable  to  cutte  the  saddle,  c  z6io  SIR  I. 
MELVIL  Mem.  (1735)  317  His  Pastimes  of  Hunting,  Hawk- 
ing and  Horse-riding.  1854  DICKKNS  Hard  T.  i.  iii,  The 
clashing  and  banging  band  attached  to  the  horse-riding 
establishment  , .  A  flag  . .  proclaimed . .  that  it  was  '  Sleary's 
horse-riding '.  Ibid.  in.  v,The  horse-riders  never  mind  what 
they  say,  sir;  they're  famous  for  it.  1885  tr.  Helm's  Wand, 
PI.  <$•  Anim.  48  1'hose  north-eastern  branches.. as  far  as  the 
light  of  history  reaches,  are.  .found  a  horse-riding  race, 

Horse-scorservscourser :  see  HOUSE-CO  KSER. 

Ho*rse-Se*HSe.  LT.S.  colloq.  Strong  common 
sense  ;  *  a  coarse,  robust,  and  conspicuous  form 
of  shrewdness  often  found  in  ignorant  and  rude 
persons;  plain,  practical  good  sense'  {Cent. Diet.}. 

1870  Nation  (N.  Y.)  18  Aug.  105  The  new  phrase— born 
in  the  West,  we  believe — of*  horse-sense',  which  is  applied 
to  the  intellectual  ability  of  men  who  exceed  others  in  prac- 
tical wisdom.  1872  C.  JJ.  WAKNKR  Backlog  Studies  124  He 
was  a  plain  man.  .he  had  what  is  roughly  Known  as  '  horse- 
sense',  and  he  was  homely.  1884  ,\Vrc  l-'.ng.  Jrnl.  Ednc. 
XIX.  377  The  latent  '  horse-sense'  of  the  American  people 
may  be  relied  on,  in  the  end,  to  abate  this  nuisance. 

Horseshoe,  horse-shoe  (b^ajw),  sb. 

1.  A  shoe  for  a  horse,  now  usually  formed  of  a 
narrow  iron  plate  bent  to  the  outline  of  the  horse's 
hoof  and  nailed  to  the  animal's  foot. 

Widely  employed  by  the  superstitious  as  an  amulet,  a 
protection  from  witchcraft,  omen  of  good  luck,  etc. 

1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rollsi  VI.  255  Foure  hors  schoon. 
1485  Nottingham  Kec.  III.  245  Item  for  a  hors  shoo.  .jd.  oh. 
1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist,  Scot.  vu.  39  Makdonald 
.  -  with  horschone  he  schod  his  wife,  and  set  thame  on  her 
soils  with  nailis.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  I!',  in.  v.  123  To  be 
throwne  into  the  Thames,  and  coold,  glowing-hot . .  like  a 
Horse-shoo.  1665  EOVLE  (\ras.  Rejl.  11845*  348  The  com- 
mon People  of  this  Country  have  a  Tradition,  that  'tis  a 
lucky  thing  to  find  ;t  H<n  -,e-^li<te.  1751  Univ.  iWag;  in 
Hone  Every'day  Bk.  II.  1457  No  horseshoe  nor  magpye 
shall  baffle  our  skill.  1824  SCOTT  Hcdganntlet  ch.  xi,  Your 
wife's  a  witch,  man  ;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your 
chamber  door.  1851  1>.  WILSON  j'rfh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  in. 
iv.  124  One  of  the  ancient  horse-shoes  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  solid  piece  of  iron.  1895  ELWOK  THY  E- , , 
vi.  217  Here  in  Somerset,  horseshoes  are  nailed  on  stable 
doors,  hung  up  to  the  ceilings  above  the  horses,  or  fastened 
to  the  walls  of  the  cow-house,  '  to  keep  off  the  pixies  '. 
b.  Horseshoes,  the  game  of  quoits,  dial. 

1825  i  1846  /Hti.  (ed.  3)  I.  228  The  game  of    i 


quoits  is  called  'horse-shoes'  in  the  North  because  some- 
times played  with  horse-shoes. 

2.  Applied  to  things  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  or 
a  circular  arc  larger  thana  semi-circle,  a.  generally. 

1489  CAXTON  /rayt<-s  cf  A.  \.  x.viv.  73  The  bataylle  ought 
to  be  then  ordred  and  made  in  manere  of  a  hors-shoo.  1735 
I)K  FOE  I'ity.  routut  World  11840'  130  The  river  making  a 
kind  of  a  double  horse-shor.  1770  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889) 
II.  298  The  Ohio  running  round  it  in  the  nature  of  a  horse- 
shoe. ^  1799  KIRWAN  Gfoi.  Ess.  337  When  the  dip  forms 
what  is  calied  a  horse-shoe,  descending  from  one  mountain 
or  hill,  and  ascending  on  the  opposite.  1866  ROGERS  Agn'c. 
&  r rices  I,  xx.  507  The  horseshoe  which  lies  between  the 
wooded  hills  of  Maidenhead,  Wycombe  and  Marlow. 

b.  I-ortiJication.  (See  quot.  1704.") 
1698  FROGER  I'oy.  108  Three  pieces  of  Fortification  call'd 
Horse-Shpoes.  1704  J.  HARRISZ.W.  Techn.,  Horse -Shove,  in 
Fortification,  is  a  Work  sometimes  of  a  round,  and  some- 
times of  an  Oval  Figure,  raised  in  the  Ditch  of  a  Marshy 
Place,  or  in  low  Grounds,  and  border'd  with  a  Parapet. 
1717  tr.  Frezier's  I  ~oy.  312  That  Fortress  has  no  other  <  Kit- 
works,  besides  a  Horse-shooe  next  the  Port,  and  a  little 
Cover'd-way. 

C.  Ship-building.    —Horseshoe  damp  in  5d. 
r  1850    Rudim.   j\Vi7'/>    (Weale)    125    Horse-shoes,    large 
straps  of  iron  or  copper  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe  and  let  into 
the  stem  and  gripe  on  opposite  sides,  through  which  they 
are  bolted  together  to  secure  the  gripe  to  the  stem. 

d.   Turning-lathe.  ^See  quut.) 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  JAvA.,  Horseshoe  , .  2.  A  movable 
support  for  varying  the  gearing  and  the  velocity  of  the  screw 
which  moves  the  slide. 

3.  Bot.  The  same  as  horseshoe-'vetch  :  see  5  d. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.xxxi.49oThe  thirde  kinde  is  called 

..in  English  Horse  shoe.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  d.  1057 
Horse  snooe  commeth  vp  in  certame  vntilled  and  nanny 
places  of  Italy  and  Languedock.  1711  J.  PETIVER  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXVII.  387  Horseshoes.  .The  Pods  of  this  elegant 
Plant  resemble  a  Half  moon,  or  Horse-shoe. 

4.  Zool.  a.  A  horseshoe-crab :  see  5  d.     b.  An 
American  name  of  a  bivalve  mollusc,  Lutraria 
elliptica,  the  oval  otter-shell. 

1775  ROMANS  Florida  302  A  crab,  .called  in  the  southern 
province  a  king  crab,  and  to  the  northward  a  horse-shoe. 
1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xv.  (1883)  213  She  seized  a  live 
horseshoe  by  the  tail. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  *of  a 
horseshoe',  as  in  horseshoe-fashion^/orm,  shape. 

1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  26  Great  Stairs 
made  Horse-shoo- Fashion.    1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  23  .' 
..bordered  by  a   wide  crest  of  a  horseshoe  shape.     1874 
PARKER  Goth.  Archit.  \.  iii.  66  Norman  arches  are  not  un- 
frequently  of  the  horse-shoe  form. 

b.  attnb.  passing  into  adj.  'Of  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  or  arc  larger  than  a  semicircle ',  ai 
horseshoe  arch,  bend,  brooch,  door,  table. 

1796  COMBE  BoydelFs  Thames  II.  71  The  horseshoe  bend 
that  begins  at  Mortlake.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc. 
<y  A  rt  1 .  1 31 A  horse-shoe  arch  has  it s  centre  above  the  spring. 
1873  HAYNE  in  Tristram  Moab  375  Arches  distinctly  horse- 
shoe. 1884  Graphic  22  Nov.  538/1  The  delegates  took  their 
places  to  the  right  and  left  of  him  at  a  horseshoe  table.  1893 
T.  B.  FOREMAN  Trip  to  Spain  etc.  64  Through  the  usual 
horse-shoe  door,  we  enter  an  open  court. 

C.  limitative,  parasynthetic,  etc.,  as  horseshoe- 
shaped,  horseshoe-like  adjs. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  48  A  horse-shoe-shaped  mark  of 
deep  purple.     1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  276  A 
small  room  entered  by  a  horse-shoe-like  arch.    1895  ll'estw. 
Gaz,  4  Sept.  3/3  The  tunnel,  .is  21  ft.  high  and  igft.  broad, 
and  is  horseshoe-shaped. 

d.  Special  combs.  :  horseshoo  anvil  (see 
quot.)  ;  horseshoe- bat,  any  species  of  bat  having 
a  nose-leaf  more  or  less  horseshoe- shaped,  esp. 
Rhinolophns  femtm-eqitimtm,  R.  hipposideros, 
and  Phyllorhina  armigera  ;  horseshoe  clamp 
(see  quot.);  horseshoe-crab,  a  crab-like  animal 
of  the  genus  Limnlns,  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  shell ;  a  king-crab ;  horseshoe-fern,  (in 
New  Zealand)  Marattia  fraxinea,  called  in  Aus- 
tral'a  potato-fern  (Morris  Austral  Eng.  1898); 
horseshoe  goose,  head,  kidney,  magnet  (.see 
quots.);horseshoe-nail,anail  ofsoft  iron  for  fasten- 
ing on  horseshoes  ;  hence  horseshoe-nail  machine, 
rod;  horseshoe- vetch,  a  leguminous  plant  (Hif>po- 
crepis  eowosa)  bearing  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  jointed  pods  each  division  of  which  resembles 
a  horseshoe. 

1875  KNK;HT  Diet.  .lAv//.,  '"H^rscshoe-anvil^  one  which 
corresponds  in  shape  and  si?e  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and  has 
shanks  which  permit  its  adjustment  in  the  socket-hole  of 
the  anvil,  in  either  a  natural  or  a  reversed  position.  1774 
?.  A'rt/.  f/ist.  IV.  140  The  'Horse  shoe  Bat,  with 
an  odd  protuberance  round  its  upper  lip.  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  horse  shoe.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  169  Two 
species  are  known  in  Kn^L-md  under  the  name  of  the 
Greater  and  Lessei  :  i'.tts.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 

/!/<•<//.,  *Hor*eskoe-clamp(Ship~bHilding\m  iron  strap  by 
which  the  gripe  and  fore-foot  are  attached.  1865  PAKKMAN 
(./lajii/'lnin  iii.  (1875)  231  The  *horseshoe-crab  awakened 
l;is  f*,ju-i.i.ii  curiosity.  1849  Zoologist  VII.  2393  The 
Kiryptian  ^nn^e  is  the  '  *  horse-shoe  goose '.  1727-41  CHAM- 
: lorst'-shoe  Head,  a  diseiise  in  infants  wherein 
the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vai  uity 
is  left  between  them.  1887  Sj'tf.  Soc.  Lf.v.,  "Horse-shoe 
kitincy  .  .  a  vaiiety  of  the  kidnt-ys  in  man  in  which  they  are 
connected  by  then  lower  ends,  so  as  to  make  one  horseshoe- 
sliaped  or^an.  i8aaI.MlsoN.Vc.  ^  Art  I.  409  A  magnet,  bent 
so  that  the  two  ends  almost  meet,  is  called  a  'horse-shoe 
magnet.  1871  TYNDALL  fragM.  Sc.  118791  Il.xvi.  441  He- 
bent  it  into  a  continuous  ring,  which  ..  he  caused  to  rotate 
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rapidly  close  to  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  1415- 
16  Durham  MS.  S:U  r.  Roll,  Et  in  furfure  et  'horseschp- 
nayle,  xixs.  xj  </.  1800  tr.  IMgrw^ft  Cheni.  II.  u;  Six 


sluje  Nail-machine,  one  in  which  rods  of  iron  are  shaped 
into  nails  for  the  purpose  stated.  1894  Daily  Knvs  22  Jan. 
7/4  Rolled  horseshoe  nail  rods  (charcoal)  are  priced  at  £16 
IM.  1760  J-  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  (1788)  282  Hippocrepis, 
yHorseshoe  Vetch. 

Ho'rseslioe,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.  :  cf.  SHOE  K.] 

1.  trans.  To  provide  with  horseshoes. 

2.  Arch.  To  make  (an  arch)  horseshoe-shaped. 
1874  J.  FERGUSSON  Hist.  Archil,  (ed.  2)  i.  iv.  vi.  I.  391 

A  Sassanian  arch  .  .  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
of  its  diameter. 

So  Horse-sheer  (-fic-31),  one  who  makes  horse- 
shoes, or  shoes  horses  ;  Ho-rse-shoeing,  the  art 
or  craft  of  shoeing  horses. 

1591  SPARRY  tr.  Cation's  Geomancie  76  Craftsmen  working 
byyron,  as  horse-shooers,  locke-smiths,  and  such  like.  1869 
G.  FLEMING  (title)  Horse-Shoes  and  Horse-Shoeing.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  24  Sept.  11/2  The  horse-shoers  wore  new 
russet  leather  aprons,  with  blood-red  horseshoe  stamped  in 
the  centre. 

Ho'rse-skiu.  The  skin  of  a  horse  ;  leather 
made  of  a  horse's  skin.  Also  attrib. 

1:1340  Cursor  M.  2250  (Fairf.)  pai  dight  ham  .  .wib  hprs 
skynnys  and  camel  hide.  1654  tr.  Martini  s  Conq.  China 

M   Their  Boots  .  .  of  Horse-skin  very  neatly  dre^t.      1851 
AVNE  REID  Scalp  Hun!.  v,  The  soft  clinging  sand  already 
overtopped  my  horse-skin  boots. 

Horse-tail,  ho'rsetail. 
1.  A  horse's  tail. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  10311  He..Festnyt  hym-.by  his  fete 
euyn,  Hard  by  the  here  of  his  horse  tayle.  a  1533  LD. 
BERNKRS  Huan  l.xx.vi.  251,  I  say  and  iuge  that  Gerarde  be 
draw-en  at  horse  taylles,  and  then  hangyd.  150  SHAKS. 
Tain.  Shr.  tv.  i.  96  Let  them,  .not  presume  to  touch  a  halre 
of  my  Masters  horse-taile,  till  they  kisse  their  hands.  1737 
POPE  Hor.  Efist.  u.  i.  63  Then  by  the  rule  that  made  the 
Horse-tail  bare,  I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair. 
1846  H.  TORRENS  Kern.  Milit.  Hist.  I.  162  The  Turk  .. 
made  his  standard  of  a  horse-tail. 

b.  Used  in  Turkey  as  an  ornament,  as  a  military 
standard,  the  symbol  of  war,  and  as  an  ensign 
denoting  the  rank  of  a  pasha  :  see  TAIL  ;  hence, 
tthe  office  of  a  pasha  (obs.}.  Anciently  used  also 
by  the  Bulgarians. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  695  Horse-tailes  are 
great  jewels,  and  two  slaves  will  be  given  for  one  taile. 
1683  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1860/6  The  King  of  Poland  has  taken 
two  Horse  Tails  (which  are  the  Turks  Signals  of  War). 
1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  127  Next  were 
brought  the  Bassa's  two  Horse  Tails.  I7M  LUTTRELI. 
Brief  Rel.  (18571  VI.  709  The  sultan  has  resolved  ..  to  renew 
the  war  against  Muscovy,  having  for  that  end  caused  the 
horse  tail  (their  signal  of  war)  to  be  placed  again  before 
the  seraglio.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  5  June,  The  dey 
will  make  you  a  horse-tail.  1840  Black-M.  Mag.  XLV1I. 
219  While  all  Christendom  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the 
horse-tails,  Soliman  died.  1847  DISRAELI  Taiurtd  VI.  x. 
1853  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  v.  viii.  1  1.  423  They  [the  Bulgarians] 
were  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  under  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Equisetum, 
consisting  of  cryptogamous  plants  with  hollow 
jointed  stems,  and  whorls  of  slender  branches  at 
the  joints  ;  the  whole  having  some  resemblance  to 
a  horse's  tail. 

1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Hippnris,  latinis  dicitur  equise- 
tum,  aut  cauda  equina.  .aliquibus  dicitur  Hors  tayle,  non- 
nullis  Hally  Water  stryncle,  Dysshewasshynges.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  45  For  Pasture  or 
Meddowe.  .the  woorst  as  Plinie  saith,  is  Russhes,  Fearne, 
and  Horsetayle.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  i.  31  The 
Water  spider,  hath  two  hairy  geniculated  horns,  knotted  or 
joynted  at  several  divisions  like  .  .  Hors-tayl.  1794  MARTYN 
Rousseau's  Bjt.  xxxii.  488  Wood  Horsetail  has  the  leaves 
compound  or  divided,  and  the  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  same 
stems.  1873  MRS.  KING  Disciples,  Ugo  Bassiiv.  (1877)  146 
Brushing  past  the  rigid  arms  Of  hideous  giant  horsetails. 

b.  f  Female  Horse-tail,  an  old  name  for 
Hippuris  or  MARE'S-TAIL,  a  phanerogamous  plant 
somewhat  resembling£^/</J^/K/«  in  habit.  Shrubby 
Horse-tail,  name  for  shrubs  of  the  genus  EpheJra 
(N.  O.  Gitetacex),  having  small  scale-like  leaves 
resembling  the  branches  of  Eqttisetum.  Tree 
Horse-tail  =  horsetail-tree  :  see  5. 


___  _..  ___  ______       ____  r. 

Horsetail  or  Mare's-tail.  1884  M'ILLER  Plant-n.,  Horse- 
tail, Great  Shrubby,  Ephedra  distachya.  Ibid.,  Casuariua. 
equisetifolia,.  .Sws.vnp  Oak  of  Australia,  Tree-Horse-tail. 

3.  '  A  hippurite.     (Cent.  Diet.} 

4.  Anat.  The  leash  of  nerves  in  which  the  spinal 
cord  ends  :  called  in  mod.L.  cauJa  equina. 

6.  attiib.  and  Comb.,  as  horsetail-like  adj.,  hone- 
tail  standard  (see  i  b'  ;  resembling  a  horse's  tail, 
as  horse-tail  thud,  lock  ;  also  horsetail-lichen, 
name  for  various  species  of  Alectoria,  esp.  A. 
jubata,  having  a  slender  pendulous  thallus  ; 
horsetail-tree,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Casuarina,  esp. 
the  Australian  C.  equisetifolia,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  leafless  jointed  branches  to 
those  of  Equisetuin. 

»6oo  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  C,  Aske  Humors, 
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why  a  Keathci  he  doth  weave?. .Or  what  he  tloth 
Mich  a  Horse-taile  locke?  z6i2/'<w?N//'j  \'if>i.'-Cap^-jT\ 
7  His  sweet  worship  with  his  horse-taile  locke.  1831 
HOWITT  Seasons  (1837)  228  The  vault  of  heaven  was  strewn 
xvith  what  are  called  horse-tail  clouds.  1891  Pall  Mall  (,'. 
23  Oct.  3/2  [A  yucca  with]  enormous  horsetail-like  panicles 
of  white  flowers. 

HoTseward,  orig.  to  horse-ward:  see  -IVAHD. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xviii.  (1632)  901  Gluing 
command  to  make  themselues  shortly  ready,  for  their  Lords 
were  to  horse-ward. 

Ho-rse-way.  A  road  by  which  a  hoi  be  may 
pass  ;  a  bridle-road  ;  sometimes  =  cart-road. 

985  Charter  o/sEtlu-lred  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  219 
To  horswejes  heale.  1517  TORKINGTON  Filgr.  (1884)  66 
With  owt  the  Citys  ys  an  horse  wey  vnder  neth  a  mown- 
teyn.  1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  1  '111,  c.  5  Any  common  high- 
way cartway  horseway  or  fotewayes.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv. 
i.  58  Glou.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Douer?  t-dg.  Both 
style  and  gate ;  Horseway  and  foot-path.  1766  GOLDSM. 
I'ic.  11'.  x,  1  therefore  walked  back  by  the  horse-way, 
which  was  five  miles  round,  though  the  footway  was  but  two. 
1875  POSTE  Gains  iv.  §  3  A  right  of  horse-way  or  carriage- 
way through  his  land. 

Horsewhip  (h^-js,hwip),  sb.  A  whip  for  driv- 
ing or  controlling  a  horse. 

1694  G.  Fox  Jrnl.  1 1827)  I.  108  Then  they  . .  put  me  into 
the  slocks,  ..and  they  brought  dog-whips  and  horse-whips, 
threatening  to  whip  me.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trail.  I.  xv.  254 
(Jod.)  Riding  out.. with  his  horsewhip  in  his  hand.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Slas  x.  xi.  iRtldg.)  377  Those  impracticable 
beings,  on  whom  good  example,  good  advice,  and  a  good 
horsewhip,  are  equally  thrown  away. 

HoTsewhlp,  v.  [f.  prec. :  cf.  WHIJ-  v .]  trans. 
To  chastise  with  a  horsewhip. 

1768  BICKERSTAFF  Lionel  *s  Clarissa  til.  ii,  If  you  are  a 
gentleman,  you  shall  fight  me  ;  if  you  are  a  scrub,  I'll 
horsewhip  you.  1829  LVTTON  Devercux  v.  v  1  will  fulfil 
your  errand,  and  horsewhip  him  soundly.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past.vm,  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  horsewhip  him. 

fig.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON  Mann.  W.  Ind.  183  That  he 
horsewhips  and  shoots  you  dead  with  a  murdering  infamous 
tongue. 

Hence  HoTsewhipped  ///.  a.,  Ho'rsewhip- 
ping  vbl.  sb.  Also  Ho'rsewhipper,  Ho'rse- 
whipship. 

<ri774  T.  ERSKINE  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  III.  320 
To  save  thy  horse-whipp'd  back  from  daily  fears.  1808  — 
Ep.  to  Mrs.  Clarke  ibid.  V.  405  A  horse-whipper  of  carpets. 
1829  LYTTON  Dcvereux  v.  v,  If  ever  you  meet  him,  give 
him  a  good  horse-whipping  on  my  account.  1842  Taifs 
Mag.  IX.  457  Ballinasloe,  where  this  person  performed  his 
feat  of  horsewhipship.  1875  %V.  S.  HAYWARD  Lme  agst. 
II  \trfti  20  If  he  tamely  submits  to  a  horsewhipping,  he 
must  be  more  or  less  than  man. 

Horsewoman  (hjfusiWU'man).  A  woman 
who  rides  on  horseback ;  a  female  equestrian. 
Usually  with  qualifying  adj. 

1564-78  BULLEVN  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  58  Your  mother 
was  a  good  horsewoman,  and  loued  ridyng  well  as  any 
gentlewoman  that  euer  I  knewe  in  my  life.  1626  MIDDLE- 
TON  tt'tnit.  Beware  ll'om.  n.  i,  Sh'ad  need  be  a  good 
horsewoman,  and  sit  fast.  1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/. 
Park  vii,  His  comments  on  Miss  Crawford's  great  clever- 
ness as  a  horsewoman.  1887  FRJTH  Autobiag.  I.  xxi.  279 
Miss  Gilbert  was  a  most  accomplished  horsewoman. 

Hence  Ho-rsewomanship. 

1857  'faits  Mag.  XXIV.  332  Her  excellent  and  bold 
horsewomanship  attracted  ..  admiration.  1882  'ANNIE 
THOMAS'  A llerlon  Towers  II.  vi.  105  A  severe  critic  upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiness  (hp-jsines).  [f.  HORSY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  horsy,  esp.  in  sense  2. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  19  July,  There  is  no  keeping  clear  of 
'  horsiness '  and  the  horsey.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  in. 
v,  It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour  To  rose  and  lavender 
my  horsiness,  Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your  Grace. 
1882  Miss  BRADDON  Alt.  Royal  1 1 1.  vi.  1 17  The  St.  Aubyn 
girls,  .finding  him  a  kindred  spirit  in  horseyness  and  doggy- 
ness,  took  him  at  once  into  their  confidence. 

Ho'rsiug,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HORSE  v.  +  •DTS'.] 

1.  Provision  of  horses  or  cavalry. 

1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xvii.  16  Bi  noumbre  of  horsynge  arered 
[Vulg.  equitatus  niimero  sublei'atus'].  c  1400  Rowland  If  O. 
389,  I  hafe  horssynge  at  my  will,  c  1650  Don  Bellianis  72 
Send  half  of  your  men  ..taking  with  them  double  horsing 
that  when  we  arrive,  .we  may  find  fresh  horses.  1896  A  .  A'. 
Daily  Mail  17  June  4  The  ordinary  expenses  for  horsing, 
traffic,  and  general  management  [of  a  tramway]. 

2.  The  '  covering '  of  a  mare. 

1552  HULOEI.  Horsynge  of  a  mare.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Catulio,  to  desire  the  male  :  . .  to  go  to  ruttcr  : 
to  horsing  :  to  blissoning.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hereibach  s 
limb.  in.  (1586)  125  b,  She. .is  taken  to  be  barren.. y1  takes 
not  at  y  first  horsing.  1727  POPE,  etc.  Mart.  Scribl.  l.  yi. 

3.  A  mounting  as  on  a  horse  ;  a  flogging  in- 
flicted while  on  another's  back :  see  HORSE  v.  4  <?• 

1688  R  HOLME  Armoury  m.  105/1  Horsing,  of  Beer,  is 
the  setting  of  one  Barrel  upon  two.  1824  W.  IRVING  i . 
Trav.  I.  261,  I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  ignominious  horsing 
1  had  incurred. 

4.  Cutlery  trade.    (See  quot.) 

i8u  I  HOLLAND  Itfanu/.  Metal  1.292  What  is  technically 
called  the  horsing,  being  in  fact,  the  seat  or  saddle  upon 
which  the  grinder  sits  astride  while  at  work.  1870  READE 
[see  second  quot.  in  5]. 

5    attrib.  and  Comb. :  horsing -block,  stone  = 
HORSE-BLOCK  i  and  2  ;  horsing-chain,  the  chain 
that  fastens  a  grinder's  seat  to  the  framework  of 
the  grindstone. 

166?  Klanch.  Court  Leet  Rec.  (18871  IV.  3°°  For  a  Horsemg 
stone  att  Hyde  Crosse.  1662  GCRNALL  Chr.  in  A  rm.  ver»e 
18  viii  §  3  '1669'  452/2  [He]  makes  his  seeming  piety  to  God 


HORTENSIAL. 

.1  hur^in^-block  to  get  into  the  Creatures  Saddle. 
I7o8  'I  '  try  iHunlcr)  II.  13  We  met  with  a  great 

number  of  horsing-stones,  each  of  three  steps,  but  cut  out  of 
u.,e  entire  slonc.  1856  S.  C.  ButES  Gloss.  Terms,  Horsing 
block,  a  square  timber  framing,  used  in  forming  excavations 
for  raising  the  ends  of  the  wheeling  planks.  1870  E.  PEA- 
COCK Kal/ Skirl.  II.  23  A  stone  horsing-block  stood  near 
the  doorway.  1870  RF.ADE  Put  yourself  in  his  f  lace  I.  201 
The  stone  went  like  a  pistol-shot,  and  snapped  the  horsing- 
chains  like  thread  . .  the  grinder,  .had  fallen  forward  on  his 
broken  horsing. 

Ho'rsiug,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2 ;  but  in 
sense  i,  app.  for  phrase  a-horsing."\ 

1.  Of  a  mare  :  Desiring  the  horse ;  in  heat. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach' s  Husb.  m.  (1586)  126  b,  When 
you  perceive  yl  she  is  Horsing,  .put  to  your  stallion.  1870 
BLAINE  Eniyil.  Rur.  Sports  (ed.  3)  $  ion  Mares  come  into 
season  about  February,  and  continue  to  be  horsing,  as  it  is 
called,  until  the  end  of  June  or  middle  of  July. 

f  2.   Riding  on  or  having  to  do  with  horses;  horsy. 

c  1613  MIDDLETON  No  ll'it  like  a  ll'oman's  n.  iii,  A  young 
horsing  gentleman. 

Horsly,  obs.  f.  HOARSELY,  HORSELY.  Horson, 
obs.  f.  WHORESON.     Horst,  dial.  f.  HURST. 
Horsy  Ovusi),  a.  Also  -ey.  [f.  HORSE  sb.  +  -Y.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  horse 
or  horses. 

1591  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  41  Th'  halfe-horsy  people,  Cen- 
taures  hight.  1864  Daily  Tel.  19  Oct.,  Elk-flesh  is  a 
decidedly  horsey  species  of  game. 

2.  Having  to  do  with  horses;  addicted  or  de- 
voted to  horses,  horse-racing,  and  matters  of  the 
stable ;  affecting  the  dress  and  language  of  a  groom 
or  jockey. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge" sS/>.  Tour\.  3  [His]  groomy 
gait  and  horsey  propensities.  1858  Almae  Jfatn-s  6  The 
horsy  individual  then  related  an  anecdote.  1881  A  tlitnzum 
19  Mar.  392/1  'In  Luck's  Way'  is  a  horsy,  if  not  a  racy- 
story.  1882  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Koyalll.  v.  in  They,  .were 
both  horsey  and  doggy,  and  plain-spoken  to  brusqueness. 

3.  Of  the  mare :  Desiring  the  horse. 

1870  ELAINE  Encyd.  Rur.  Sports  §  1012  Separated  from 
other  mares,  which,  becoming  horsy,  will  kick  them. 

4.  C0;«i.,as  horsy-looking,  -minded. 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixiv.  361  He's 
a  horsey  lookin'  sort  o'  man.  1886  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gat. 
May  183/2  Horsey-minded  road  trustees  and  sheriffs. 

Hence  Ho-rsyism,  horsy  quality  and  practice; 
Ho'rslly  adv.,  in  a  horsy  manner. 

1882  Daily  .\~ews  31  Jan.  5/7  Horseyism  is  a  word  that 


he  be  horsily  inclined. 

Hort,  obs.  form  of  HUBT. 

tHo'rtal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  L,  hort-us 
garden  +  -AL :  cf.  med.L.  hortale,  -alts  (Du  Cange).] 
Growing  in  a  garden  ;  cultivated. 

c  1700  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  316  Flowers,  as 
well  hortal  as  wild. 

Hortation  (tvat^-Jm).  [ad.  L.  hortattdn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  hortdrilo  encourage,  exhort.]  The 
action  of  exhorting  or  inciting ;  exhortation. 

1536  BF.LLENDEN  Croii.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  98  The  Albianis,  in- 
dammit,  .be  this  hortation.come  forthwart  weill  arrayait  on 
thaircnnimes.  l62oGRANGER£>^.i<^-.4ProPolinde<ilnf°.rmf 
ofacommandement,counsell,horution.  1721  STRYPE  Js.cc  I. 
Mem.  an.  1548  (R.)  That  he  should  by  his  hortation  set  the 
commons  against  the  nobility  and  gentlemen. 

Hortative  (hp-Jtativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  hor- 
tativ-us,  i.  hortarl  to  exhort :  see  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  exhortation,  serving 
or  tending  to  exhort. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hortatiue,  belonging  to  exhortation. 
1651  HOWELL  Vtnia  63  Hereupon  Pope  Vrban  came,  .and 
made  this  hortative  Oration.  1854  Taifs  Mag.  XXI 
The  narrative  . .  is  vastly  more  interesting  than  the  didactic 
or  hortative.  1882  Ykmf.f.EarlyChr.  1.  445  Many  hortative 
and  illustrative  digressions. 

B.  sb.  A  hortatory  speech  ;  an  address  intended 
to  exhort  or  encourage. 


72  Others  incited  him  to  it,  and  among  other  hortatives 
they  told  him  [etc.].  1884  Jannt  in  Junk  253  So  encourag- 
ing [were]  the  hortatives  of  Kinioch. 

Hence  Ho'rtatively  adv.,  in  a  hortative  manner ; 
by  way  of  exhortation. 

1882  I'ARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  44  Are  we  to  understand  this 
phrase  hortatively? 

Hortator  (hpltfHw).  [a.  L.  hortator,  agent-n. 
f.  hortarl  to  exhort.]  One  who  exhorts  or  en- 
courages ;  an  exhorter. 

1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur  140  With  an  angry  crash, 
down  fell  the  gavel  of  the  hortator. 

Hortatory  (hfOitan),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  horta- 
tori-iii,  f.  hortarl  to  exhort:  see  -OHY.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by,  exhortation  or 
encouragement ;  hortative,  exhortatory. 

1586  \  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  20  Horlatorie  and 
Dehortatorie.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  o  After  tin 
doctrinal!  part  followeth  the  hortatorie.  a  1784  JOHNSON  in 
1  ;3i  '  Law's  Serious  Call '  [he  said]  was  thi 
finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology  in  any  language.  187" 
W.  C.  SMITH  Hilda  ^879)  173  That  night  he  went  on, 
ceaseless,  in  his  hortatory  tone. 

Horte'nsial,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  hortoins,  -H4S, 
of  or  belonging  to  a  garden  (f.  hortus  garden; 
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r  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  garden  ;  growing  or 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

1655  W.  How  Let.  20  Sept.  in  Sir  W.  Bro-.nnc's  Whs.  (1848) 
III.  517  Wee  shall  adde  our  experiments  ;  to  this,  horten. 
siall . .  to  that,  medicinall.  1664  EVELYN  Syh'a  Introd.  §  3 
Such  [trees]  as  aie  sativ  e  and  hortcnsial. 

Horte'usian,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AX.] 
=  prec. 

1657  TovLiNs'iN  Renou's  Disp.  229  Mallows  ..  is  either 
Hortensian .  .or  Sylvestrian.  1807  ROBINSON  A  >\hxol.Gryca 
in.  i.  iS8  Venus  was  named  ovpovi'a,  the  celestial;  ..  i)  ,'. 
KTJirots,  the  hortensian. 

Horter,  obs.  form  of  HURTKR  sb. 

Horteyard:  see  HURT YAKD. 

Horticolous  (h(Uti-k<5bs),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
hortus  garden  +  col-Ire  to  inhabit  +  -ous.  Cf.  mod. 
F.  horticole.}  '  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  the 
garden'  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1854}. 

t  Horti'CUlist.   Obs.  rare.     [t.  med.L.  horti- 
tula,  -ulus  (Du  Gauge),  'gardener'  (?for  L.  *hor- 
ticola,  like  agricola  ,  f.  Aortas  garden  +  col-cre  to 
cultivate  + -1ST.     (Cf.  agricolist  in  same  poem.  ] 
A  horticulturist. 

1754  DOOSLEY  Puli.  Virtue,  Agrt'c.  ii.  135  On  Culture's 
hand  Alone,  do  these  Hortitulistsrely? 

t  Ho'rticultor.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*horticultor,  {.  hortus  garden  +  cultor  cultivator. 
Cf.  mod.!",  hortifiilteur.']  —  HoRTICl'LTCIUsT. 

1760  Bp.  HILUEKSLEV  in  \V.  Hanbury  Charities  ChttrJi 
Langton  (1767)  114  To  have  paid  my  respects  to  the 
renowned  horticultor  at  Church-Langton. 

Horticultural  (hwlike-ltiural),  «.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture  ; 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 

1778-9  V.  KNOX  Ess.  cxv.  (R.i,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of  horticultural  graces,  to 
the  weeping  willow.  1805  T.  A.  KNIGHT  (title)  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  1820 
SHELLEY  lYitck  Atl.  xxxii,  Like  an  horticultural  adept, 
Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould.  1871  VFATS 
Growth  Comm.  141  [Haarlem]  early  celebrated  for  its  horti- 
cultural produce. 

Horticulture  (h(7-itik»:ltioi,  -1/3.1;.    [ad.  I.. 

type  *horticultura  cultivation  of  a  garden,  f.  hortus 
garden  T  cultfira  CULTURE  :  after  agriculture.  Cf. 
mod.F.  horticulture,  admitted  by  Acad.  1835.] 

The  cultivation  of  a  garden  ;  the  art  or  science  of 
cultivating  or  managing  gardens,  including  the 
growing  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  App.,  Horticulture,  the  tillage,  dree- 
ing, or  improvement  of  Gardens,  as  Agriculture  of  other 


. _>apient  King.  

the  Homage  which  we  bring.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iii.  I.  410  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  had  tried  many 
experiments  in  horticulture. 

Horticulturist  .h(utikf-ltiurist\  [f.  prec.  + 
-IST.]  One  who  practises  the  art  of  horticulture  ; 
a  gardener ;  esp.  one  who  practises  gardening 
scientifically  as  a  profession. 

1818  TODD,  Horticulturist,  one  who  is  fond  of,  or  skilled 
in,  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xx\\\\. 
1836  PBICHARD  Pays.  Hist.  Man  I.  i.  §  5.  139  Hybrid 
plants  are  continually  produced  in  gardens.. by  a  process 
well  known  to  horticulturists. 

Hortle,  obs.  form  of  HL'KTLE. 

Hortolan,  hortulan(e,  obs.  ff.  ORTOLAN. 

Hortour,  obs.  form  of  HUKTEK  sb.1 

Hortulan  i,hp-jti»?lan),  a.  (sb.)  Also  7-9 
hortulane,  8  hortuline.  [ad.  L.  hortulan-us  of 
or  belonging  to  a  garden,  sb.  a  gardener,  f. 
hortul-us  dim.  oihort-us  garden.  In  earlier  form 
ORTOLAN',  from  It.  ortolano.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  garden  or  gardening;  garden-. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  Ep.  Bed.,  This  Hortulan  Kalen- 
dar  is  yours.  1669  J.  ROSK  Eng.  I'ineyard  Pref.,  All 
things  which  concern  his  hortulan  profession.  1783  \V.  F. 
MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II.  236  Fruits  and  other  hortulane 
productions  are  drawn  by  dogs  round  the  streets.  (11817 
T.  DWIGHT  TI-H-'.  .\'eui  Eng.  (1821)  II.  311  The  hortulan 
vegetables,  common  to  other  parts  of  New-Enuland.  1822 
.Vm  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  83  A  rarer  display  of  architectural 
and  hortulan  splendour. 

t  B.  sb.  A  gardener.  Obs.   rare. 

1526  [see  ORTOLAN], 

t  Hortula-nary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  -  HOMTI.A.V  a. 

1715  PITTIS  Life  Dr.  Radcliffe  24  The  Doctor's  servants 
made  such  a  Havock  amongst  his  Hortulanary  Curiosities. 

II  Hortus  siccns  (hf-niis  srkws).  [Lat.,  =  dry 
garden.]  An  arranged  collection  of  dried  plants  ; 
a  herbarium. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  Pref.  Bij,  It  is  a 
Collection  of  all  the  Plants  of  those  Countries,  which  in 
Uotanick  terms  is  called  a  Hortus  Siccns.  1759  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  64  F  5,  I . .  bought  a  Hortus  Siccns  of  inestimable 
value.  1814  M  iss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  38  Flowers 
in  the  court  looking  fit  for  a  hortus  siccus.  1853  KANK 
Grinnell  A'.!/,  vi.  48  (Stanf.)  The  furs  were  packed,  my 
sketches  and  wet  hortus  siccus  [mosses,  etc.)  properly  com- 
bined, and  we  started  again. 

fig-     "7*3  GRAY  Let.  to  li-'harion  5  Aug.,  [At  Cambridge] 
where  no  events  grow,  though  we  preserve  those  of  former 
days,  by  way  of  Hortus  Siccus  in  our  libraries.    1790  I 
Fr.  Hi  The  ample  collection  of  known  . 

genera,  and  species,  which  at  present  beautify  the  /i.'j-f.is 
sue  us  of  d: 


t  Ho'rtyard.  Obs.  Also  6-7  horteyard.  hort- 
yard.  [An  affected  alteration  of  orchard,  frequent 
in  16-1 7th  c.,  influenced  by  'L.horlus  garden.  The 
earliest  OE.  form  was  ortgearit.  whence  later  orceard, 
ME.  orchard  (from  c  uoo) ;  in  l6th  c.  this  was 
written  by  some  orlyard,  after  med.L.  ortus  or  It. 
orto  garden,  and  still  later  hortyard]  A  garden 
of  fruit  trees,  an  ORCHARD  ;  sometimes  a  garden 
in  general. 

'555  W.  WATKKMAN  FarJIe  f'acwiu  App.  323  He  that 
planteth  an  horteyarde.  156*  TURNER  Herbal  II.  60  a,  The 
hortyard  of  Pembrook  hall  in  Catnbrigde.  1579-80  NOKTH 
I'ixtar^h  (1895)  I.  226  Pety  larceny,  as  robbing  mens  huittj- 
yards  and  gardens  of  fruite.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  15  Any 
one  that  suspects  the  Echo  to  be  really  in  the  Hortyard,  and 
not  in  the  Garden,  go  but  into  it.  1699  EVELYN  Acetaria 
Plan,  Of  the  HortA'ard  and  Potagere ;  and  what  Ft  -mi- 
Trees,  .may  be  admitted  into  a  Garden. 

Horwed  :  see  HORY  v. 

Horw3,  hor5(e,  filth :  see  HORE  sb. 

Hory,  Lorry,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  a.  i 
horis,  3-4  hori,  hore,  4  horie,  4-5  hory,  hoory,  S 
horry,  gi/w/.howry  ;  0.4-=;horow(e,  (7  borrow  . 
[OE.  hori^,  f.  horh,  honu-,  hor-,  HORK  sb.  +  -v.  The 
ordinary  OE.  liorig  naturally  gave  ME.  hori,  hory. 
Chaucer's  horowe  (cited  by  Bullokar  and  Cockeram 
as  harrow)  attaches  itself  app.  to  the  inflexional 
horg-  in  horg-ttm,  etc.  :  cf.  HOLY,  HALLOW.] 
Foul,  dirty,  filthy  ;  slanderous. 

a.  cvxoCanonsoJ'.-ElJric  §  22  in  Thorpe  Lavs  II.  35oD;ut 
his  reaf  ne  beo  hori,^.  c  1000  /ELKKIC  Horn.  \.  528  Mid 
horiuin  reafe.  czaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  Clensunge  bat 
is  bat  brinS  hori  to  clene.  a  1300  .Set1.  Sins,  Pride  13  in 
/:.  E.  P.  (1862!  19  Hit  nis  bote  a  hori  felle.  1382  WVCLIK 
/.(•:•.  xxii.  5  He  that  . .  shal  louche.. eny  vnclene,  whos 
touchynge  is  hoory  [1388  foul],  shal  be  vnclene  vnto  the  euen. 
i  1400  Liinf rone's  Cirttrg.  82  An  hory  wounde  shal  be  heelid, 
in  remeuynge  awey  \K  crust  eipere  hlbe  bat  is  in  him.  c  1420 
Chron.  l-ilod.  1870  pis  synfulle  worlde  bat  so  horry  ys.  1746 
E^xmoor  Scold.  \E.D.S.)  155  Thy  Waistcoat  oil  horry.  1880 
TENNYSON  Village  Wife^  vii,  A  howry  owd  book.  1881  -V. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Hffwery,  dirty,  riltliy. 

ft.  [f  1000  Apollonius  (1834)  13  Mid  horhgum  scicclse.] 
i  1374  CHAI'CEH  Comfl.  Mars  206  Somtyme  envyous  folke 
\\  ith  tunges  horowe  departen  hem  alas.  ?  <:  1400  Plolvman's 
T.  1097  They  were  noughty,  foule,  and  horowe.  1616 
BULLOKAR,  Morrow,  beasthe  ;  base,  slaunderous. 

Hence  t  Ho'ryness.  Obs. 

c  1425  Eng.  Com/.  Irel.  xxviii.  66  Mych  horynesse  [Raw/. 
.VS.  felth)  or  oryble  synnes,  that  me  ne  aght  nat  to  speke  of. 

t  Hory,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  2-3  horej-en,  hory- 
en,  4  horew-en,  horw-eu.  [OE.  type  */iorgiati, 
f.  horii  (see  prec.)  :  cf.  hergian,  HARRY.]  trans. 
To  make  hory,  foul,  or  filthy ;  to  defile,  pollute. 

c  laoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  201  We  habbe)i  don  of  us  \K  ealde 
man  be  us  hore3ede  alle.  c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  92  Lest  he 
schulde  his  saule  horyen  and  schede.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P. 
Ii.  335  Of  vche  clene  comly  kynde  enclose  seuen  makez  Of 
vche  horwed,  in  ark  halde  Dot  a  payre. 

Horydest,  2nd  sing.  pa.  t.  of  HOURE  v.  Obs. 

Hos,  obs.  form  of  HOARSE. 

Hosanua  (hazae-na;,  int.,  sb.  and  v.  Forms: 
i  osanna,  4  ossauna,  4-7  osauna,  6  hosianna, 
osan,  7  hosannah,  6-  hosanna.  [ad.  late  L. 
osanna,  hosanna  i.Vulg.',  ad.  Gr.  uiaavva.,  uiaavva, 

repr.   the  Heb.  X3"yK*in  ?wshac-na,  abbreviated 

form  of  W'flJP'G'in  hoslrisAh-nna  save,  pray ! 
Cf.  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  Ixxxvi.  2.  In  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture the  phrase  occurs  as  a  word  in  tOVSJ'liTDl' 
ydm-hdshae.nd,  '  hosanna-day ',  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Booths,  also  as  a  name  for  the 
palm  (or  willow)  branches  carried  in  procession.] 

A.  int.  An  exclamation,  meaning  '  Save  now ! ' 
or  '  Save,  pray  ! ',  occurring  in  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Ilallel  at  the  Passover,  and  was 
in  frequent  liturgical  use   with   the  Jews,  as  an 
appeal    for  deliverance,  and    an   acclamation   or 
ascription  of  praise  to  God.     At  the  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem  it    was  shouted    by  the   Galilean 
pilgrims  in  recognition  of  His  Messiahship  (Matt. 
xxi.  9,  15;  Markxi.  9,  10;  John  xii.   13),  and  it 
has  been  used  from  early  times  in  the  Christian 
Church  as  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  and  Christ. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xi.  9,  10  Osanna  \Limiisf.  la  hiel 
wusi^l  sy  jebletsod  se  be  com  on  drihtnes  naman  . .  Osanna 
on  heahnessum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  15031  Osanna,  lauerd  ! 
welcum  bou  be,  Quar  has  bou  ben  sa  Tang?  Ibid.  15106 
Nu  »ais  alle  ossanna  !  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  K.  xvm.  9  How 
osanna  by  orgonye  [C.  orgone]  olde  folke  songen.  1382 
WYCLII--  Matt.  xxt.  o  The  cumpanyes  that  wenten  before, 
and  that  sueden,  crieden,  seyinge,  Osanna  [gloss  that  is, 
I  preie,  saue],  to  the  sone  of  Dauuh.. Osanna  in  the  heeaist 
thmgis  [1536  TINDALE,  1535  COVKKIJ.  hosianna,  1534  TIN- 
DALE  hosanna].  1567  <7W<p  .y  Goalie  B.  (18971  J98  T'or  our 
gude  man  in  heuin  dois  regne  . .  Quhar  Angellis  singis  euer 
1625  SANDERSON  Serin.  I.  117  The  abridgment., 
which  some  have  made  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  but 
into  two  words,  Hosannah,  and  Hallelujah.  1718  WATTS 
Ps.  cxviii.  iv.  v,  Hosanna  in  the  highest  strains  The  church 
on  earth  can  raise.  1811  HEBER  Hytnn,  Hosanna  to  the 
living  Lord.  .To  Christ,  Creator,  Saviour,  King,  Let  earth, 
let  heaven,  Hosanna  sing. 

B.  sb.  A  cry  or  shout  of '  hosanna ' :  a  shout  of 
praise  or  adoration. 


1641  MILTON  fT/j.  (-c,"/.  n.  iii,  All  men  with  loud  hosannas 
will  confess  her  greatness.  1673  Lady's  Call.  i.  iv.  £ 
The  acclamations  and  hosalinans  of  the  multitude.  1717 
POPE  Eltiisii  353  When  loud  Hosannas  rise.  1866  BRYANT 
Poems,  Death  Slavery  ii,  Our  rivers  roll  exulting,  and  their 
banks  Send  up  hosailaas  to  the  firmament  ! 

C.  v/i.  trans.  To  address,  applaud,  or  escort 
with  shouts  of  '  hosanna  '. 

1697  C.  LKSLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  46  This  James 
Kaylor  suffer'd  himself  to  be  Hosanna'd  into  Bristol,  as 
Christ  was  into  Jerusalem.  1775  P.  OLIVER  in  T.  Hutchin- 
sons  Diary  31  Oct.  (1886)  II.  no  They  Hosanna'd  a  man 
who  was  known  to  be  infamous  in  all  vices.  1851  H.  ANGUS 
.s,-r>«.  ^1861)  143  The  act  of  him  who  has  been  much  hosan- 
naed  as  if  he  were  a  Saviour. 

Hosband,  -bond,  obs.  ff.  HLSBA.ND. 

Hosch,  obs.  form  of  HUSH. 

Hose  (hv>"z),  sb.  Forms:  Sing,  and  collect. pi. 
i  hosa.  3-  hose  ;  3-6  hosse,  4-7  boose,  5  hoyse, 
5-6  Se.  hois,  6  hoys,  Sc.  boss,  hoisa,  hoyss, 
hoess.  howis,  6-8  hoase,  7  St.  hoise,  8-9  erron. 
St.  sing.  ho.  PI.  a.  3-  hosen,  (5  hoosen,  hausyn, 
hosin,  5-6  -yn,  6  -one,  hozen) ;  0.  4-7  hoses, 
(4  hoosis,  4-6  hosis,  5  hossys,  6  hosys).  [OE. 
hosa  (1  hose,  faw)«OHG.  hosa  ivMl)u.,  MLG., 
MHG.,  Ger.  hose  hose,  trousers,  Du.  hoos  stocking, 
water-hose),  ON.  hosa,  Da.  hose  stocking  ;  app. 
:— OTeut.  *hos6n-.  Of  German  origin  are  the 
Romanic  forms.  med.L.  hosa,  osa,  OF.  hose,  hcuse, 
It.  iiosa,  OSp.  hitesa,  OPg.  osa,  Pr.  oza  legging; 
\\elsh  and  Corn,  has  are  from  Eng.] 

1.  An  article  of  clothing  for  the  leg ;  sometimes 
reaching  down  only  to  the  ankle  as  a  legging  or 
gaiter,  sometimes  also  covering  the  foot  like  a 
long  stocking,  f  a.  sing.  Obs. 

a  noo  Ags.  l-'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  327/29  Caliga,  net 
ocrea,  hosa.  .1205  LAY.  15216  pat  aelc  nome  a  long  sax 
&  Ixiden  bi  his  sconke  wi5  inne  his  hose,  c  1477  CAXTON 
Jason  49  The  firste  man  that  he  mette  with  an  hose  on 
that  one  foot  and  none  on  that  other.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
189/2  An  Hose  (A.  Hoysc),  caliga,  caligula.  1490  CAXTON 
Eneydos  xxiv.  89  Dydo  beynge  ther  present,  .with  one 
fote  bare  and  the  other  hosse  on.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  H 
664  An  Hose,  or  nether  stocke,  crttrale.  1682  N.  O. 
Boileau's  Lutrin  iv.  218  One  Chanon  ran  With  one  hose 
on",  the  other  scarcely  on. 

/3.  //.  hosen,  arch,  or  dial. ;  hoses,  obs.  Sense 
as  in  7. 

a  1225  After.  y\*.  420  Ine  sumer  ae  habbeSleaue  uorto  gon 
and  sitten  baruot  ;  and  hosen  wiauten  uaumpe7,  and  ligge 
ine  ham  hwoso  likeS.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8013  Is 
chanberlein  him  brojte.  .Amorewe  uor  to  werie  a  pcire 
hosen  [v.  rr.  hoses,  hose]  of  say.  c  1300  Havelok  860  H  aue- 
lok.-Hauede  neyber  hosen  ne  shon,  Ne  none  kines  obe[r] 
wede.  138*  WYCLIF  Acts  xii.  9  Be  thou  gurd  bifore,  and 
do  on  thi  hosis  [Vule.  caligas}.  1-1386  CHAUCER  ProL  456 
Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(1839)  Y*  59  Oure  lord  seyde  to  Moyscs,  'Do  of  bin  hosen 
and  thi  schon  :  for  the  place  bat  bou  stondest  on  is  lond 
holy  and  blessed'.  £-1460  FORTESCUE  Acs.  <$-  Lift.  MOK. 
iii.  (1885)  114  Thair  hausyn  beth  oflyke  caunuas,  and  passyn 
not  thair  kne,  wher  fore  thai  bcth  gartered  and  ther  theis 
bare.  1530  PALSGH.  232  2  Hpsyn  and  shossys,  chaitssvre. 
1557  NORTH  tr.  Gttenaras  Diall  Pr.  loob  t  Wearing  their 
hosen  very  close,  a  173*  GAY  Past.  (J.\  Will  she  thy  linen 
wash,  or  hosen  darn?  1882  Gd.  Words  602  With  their 
spruce  knee-breeches,  hosen  and  buckles. 

7.  collect,  pi.  hose.  In  mod.  use  =  Stockings 
reaching  to  the  knee.  Half-hose,  short  stockings 
or  socks. 

From  hose  (as  if-/ws),  a  false  sing,  ho,  stocking,  is  found 
in  Sc. 

1297  [see  p].  <ri4op  MAUNUEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  31  Dai  pulte 
offbaire  hose  and  baire  schone.  1538  Aberdten  hcg.  V.  16 
(Jam.)  To  pay  him  x  sh.  &  the  wtter  part  of  a  pair  of 
hoyss,  1553  T.  WILSON  Khtl.  (1567)  820,  Some.. go  with 
their  hose  out  at  heles.  1579  fav.  /?.  Wardr.  (1815)  262 
Ten  howis  sewit  with  reid  silk,  grene  silk  and  blak  silk. 
1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  n.  L  83  Hee  beeing  in  loue,  could 
not  see  to  garter  his  hose.  1660  Acts  Council  Rutker- 
glen  in  D.  Ure  Hist.  RuthergUn  (1793' 65  A  paiie  of  shooes 
and  hoise.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  A  irk  Gr.  II.  xxi,  Her  left 
leg  ho  was  flung.  1776-81  GIBBON  Dfcl.f,  f.  Ixv.  |R.),  The 
legs  and  feet  were  clothed  in  lon§  hose  and  open  sandals. 
1807  HOGG  Mount.  Bard  193  His  shoon  was  four  pound 
weight  a-piece  ;  On  ilka  leg  a  ho  had  he.  1851  Illustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  588  Merino  hose,  half-hose,  and  socks. 
1892  Labour  Commission  Gloss,  s.  v.,  //  'reught-hose,  a  very 
elastic  class  of  hosiery  made  wholly  upon  a  hand-machine. 

fig.  1670  EACHAKU  Cent.  Clergy  59  We  must  put  on  the 
hose  of  faith. 

b.  //.  Coverings  for  the  legs  forming  part  of  a 
suit  of  armour  ;  greaves. 

i  1205  LAY.  21136  His  sconken  he  helede  mid  hosen  of 
stele.  13..  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  3851  Hosen  of  iren  he  hab  on 
drawe.  c  1380  Sir  Fertttitb.  235  Wib  is  honen  of  mayle  he 
by.gon.  c  1440  Fartonope  1907  Armed  wele  Wyth  nosyn 
of  maylc  made  of  stele. 

c.  One's  heart  in  one's  hose  :  st/e  HEART  543. 

•)•  2.  Sometimes  an  article  of  clothing  for  the  legs 
and  loins,  =  breeches,  drawers ;  esp.  in  phrase 
DOUBLET  and  hose,  as  the  typical  male  apparel,  a. 
Usually  in  //.,  hosen,  hoses,  hose,  also  (with 
reference  to  its  original  divided  state)  a  fair  of  hose. 

f  1460  J .  RI/SSKI.L  Bk.  Nurture  895-7  Then  drawe  un  his 
sokkis  (v  hr.syn.. Strike  his  hosyn  vppewarde.  .pen  trusse 
ye  them  vp  stray te  to  his  plesure.  Ibid.  961  His  shon, 
sokkis,  &  hosyn  to  draw  of  be  ye  bolde.  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  (1882!  III.  502  My  dobelet  and  my  hossys  euer  to- 
gether a-byde.  1535  COVERDALE  Dan.  iii.  21  bo  these  men 
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were  bounde  in    their  cote^,   hosen,  shues   [1611    in   their 
coatee,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats].     1542  Itm.  R.  Wardr. 
11815!  93  Ane  pair  of  hois  of  cramasy  velvott,  all  the  theis 
laid  out  with  small  frenyeis  of  gold.     1563-4  Rolls  Parlt.  V. 
505/2  Nor  that  eny  of  the  same  Servauntez  nor  Laborers . . 
use  or  were  eny  close  Hoses,  nor  eny  Hoses  wherof  the 
peyre   shall   excede   in    price   xitii</.      1586   K   \ 
Gjiazzo"s  Civ.  c 't»«"'.   iv.  227   Not  knowing  how  to  put  on 
a  p.iire  of  hose,  made  his  wife  holde  them  with  both  her 
hands  a!>ruade,  and  then   rising.. in  the  bed,  leapt  downe 
into  his  breeches.     1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /F,  11.  iv.  239  Falst. 
Their  Points  being  broken.     Poin.  Downe  fell  his  Hose. 
1647  WARD  Simp.  CobUr  36  They  have  carried  away  with 
them  all  that  was  in  the  pockets  of  their  Holliday  hose. 
1650  KILLER  Pisgak  iv.  vi.  II.  109  By  hosen  we  understand 
not  stockins,  but  breeches.     [1849  JAMES  Woodman  xxiii, 
You  have  got  a  new  coat  and  hosen,  I  see.] 
f  b.  app.  sometimes  in  sing,  with  same  sense. 
1465  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  526  II.  233,  I  have  not  an 
hole  hose  for  to  doon.     1560  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  <v  Epigr. 
(1867)  134  A  hart  in  a  heelde  hose,  can  neuer  do  weele. 
fc.  Shipment's  /iose,\vide  trousers  worn  by  sailors. 
(Contrasted  with  the  tight-fitting  hose  then  worn.) 
1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.   (1567)  51  b,  Not  made  as  a  shippt 
mannes  hose,  to  serue  for  euery  legge.     1565  JKWEL  Def. 
A  Pol,  (1611}  416  Hereunto  they  adde  a  similitude  not  very 
agreeable,  how  the  Scriptures  be  like  to  a  Nose  of  Wax. 
or  a  Shipmans  Hose  :  how  they  may.  .serue  ail  mens  turns.    , 
a  1625   BOYS    Wks.    (1629-30)   414   Making   the  Scriptures 
a  sbipmans  hose  to  cover  their  own  malitious  humour;,. 

3.  A  flexible  tube  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of   I 
water  or  other  liquid  to  a  place  where  it  is  wanted,    j 

1495-7  Xtival  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  229  Halff  an  Oxe 
hyde.. spent  abought  makyng  of  hoses  for  the  pompes  of 
theseid  ship,  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Building,  A 
Parish-Engine  compleat,  with  Socket,  Hose,  and  Leather- 
Pipe.  1748  Ansons  l\y.  ii.  iii.  141  The  casks  may  be 
filled  in  the  long-boat  with  an  hose.  1788  Chambers' 
Cycl.t  Hoase  in  .Sea-Language,  is  a  long  flexible  tube, 
formed  of  leather  or  tarred  canvas.. to  conduct  the  fresh 
water.. into  the  casks.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Me- 
chanic 272  That  if  any  of  the  hoses  burst,  the  water  may 
not  escape  from  the  receiver  at  the  no/le.  1854  Hull 
Improve/a.  Act  36  Fire-plugs,  hose  and  all  necessary  \vurk> 
..in  case  of  fire.  1868  Daily  Tel.  28  July,  If  it  were 
watered  every  evening  by  a  hose. 

4.  A  sheath  or  sheathing  part ;  spec,  the  sheath 
inclosing  the  ear  or  straw  of  corn  ;  the  sheath  or 
spaLhe  of  an  Arum. 

(In  Halliwell,  sheath  is  erron.  printed  sheaf,  which  is 
copied  by  other  Diets,  i 

a  1450  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle  11883)  X5  Thenne  put 
your  ihrede  In  at  the  hose  twys  or  thries  &  lete  it  goo  at 
eche  tyme  rounde  abowte  the  yerde  of  your  hoke.  Thenne  j 
wete  the  hose  &  drawe  it  tyll  that  it  be  faste.  1495 
TrevhtCs  Rarth.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  clvii.  (W.  de  W.)  Stobble 
is  properly  that  strawe  wyth  leues  and  hosen  that  is 
lefte  in  the  felde  after  that  repers  haue  repen  the  corn. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  vii.  323  It  [Arum]  canethacertayne 
long  codde,  huske,  or  hose.  1620  Thomas  Lat.  Diet., 
Folliiitltts,..\\\c.  greene  huskes  or  hose  of  wheate  or  any 
other  grains  being  young,  and  beginning  to  spire.  1656 
[see  HOSED  ///.  a.  3].  1657  W-  COLES  Adam  in  Eden 
xxxii.  65  (Antnt)  At  the  top.  .standeth  a  long  hollow  Hose 
or  Husk,  close  at  the  bottom,  but  open  from  the  middle 
upwards,  ending  in  a  point.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  ifits- 
bandm.  II.  i.  2  The  Honey-dews  ..  will  then  ..  so  close 
and  glew  up  the  tender  Hose  of  the  Kar,  that  the  unripe 
Wheat-kernels  cannot  expand  themselves.  1813  HEAD  KICK 
.-Igr/c.  S/f>:  .  i-'.*rfar$h.  299  The  disease  of  smut,  .is  found 
in  the  ears  before  they  have  burst  from  the  hose  or  seed- 
leaves,  a  1825  FOR  BY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia,  flosct  the  sheath 
or  spathe  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

6.  A  socket,  spec.  a.  The  socket  of  any  metal 
tool  (as  a  spade  or  rake)  which  receives  the  handle 
or  shaft,  b.  In  a  printing  press  of  the  old  type  : 
A  square  wooden  frame  inclosing  part  of  the 
spindle  and  serving  as  a  support  for  keeping  the 
platen  level. 

1611  COTCR.,  Planche,  . .  the  Till  of  a  Printers  Presse,  or 
the  shelfe  that  compasseth  the  Hose.  1743  MAXUKLL  A,-/. 
Trans.  96  (Jam.)  With  a  hose  or  socket  . .  made  for  holding 
of  a  pole  or  shaft ;  which  being  fixed  into  the  hose,  it  may 
be  thrust  down  into  the  earth.  1765  CKOKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts 
II.  s.  v.  Printing,  At  each  corner  of  the  hose,  there  is  an 
iron-hook  fastened  with  pack-thread  to  those  at  each  corner 
of  the  platten. 

1 6.  The  bag  at  the  lower  end  of  a  trawl-net  or 
other  fishing  net :  =Cuo  sb.\  5.  Obs. 

1630  Order  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  72  The  _Hose  not  to 
exceed  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  in  compass  sixty  Meishes. 
Ibid.  73  To  have  the  Hose  or  Cod  of  his  Net  full  Inch  and 
half. 

III.  7.  <*//;•#. and 6'0 


6.,  as  (senses 

cloth,  -factor,  -garter,-keeler,  -maker, -yarn  ;  (sense 
3 )  /lost-carriage,  -carrier,  -cart,  -coupling,  -maker, 
-making,  -man,  -pipe,  -reel,  -lender,  -trough,  -van; 
hose-bridge,  -jumper,  -protector,  -shield,  de- 
vices for  the  protection  of  firemen's  hose  lying 
across  a  street  or  road ;  hose-grass,  a  local  name 
for  Holcus  lanatus ;  hose-hook,  (a)  a  hook  for 
raising  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine  ;  t  (*)  a  book  by 
which  the  platen  was  attached  to  the  hose  (see 
sense  jb) ;  hose-husk,  a  husk  resembling  a  hose 
or  stocking;  hose-ring  (humorous)  a  fetter. 

1893  Daily  .\\--vs  12  Jan.  5/5  The  bodies  were  conveyed 
on  two  "hose  carriages,  on  each  of  which  were  twelve  fire- 
men in  their  helmets  and  uniforms.  1894  li'i-stur. 
9  Oct.  5/2  As  the  'hose-carrier  was  crossing  the  market- 
place the  wheels  skidded  and  the  carrier  turned  over.  1887 
Times  19  Sept.  7  The  firemen  had  run  out  the  telescopic 
escape  and  the  *huse-cart,  and  were  on  the  scene.  1478 
W.  PASION  in  P.  Lett.  No.  824  III.  =37  AUo  I  beseche  yow 
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to  sende  me  a  'hose  clothe.  1543-4  Old  City  A-.c.-Rk.  in 
Archaeot.  Jrnl.  XI, II 1,  Km  for  iiij  yards  of  hoosecloth.  1703 
Lond.  Caz.  No.  3879  4  He  . .  for  many  years,  v. 
Factor  in  Freeman's-Yard.  1894  H'ettm.  Gaz.  i<>  hept.  8/2 
He  [Defoe]  did  not  consider  himself  a  '  hosier  ',  that  is,  une 
who  stood  behind  the  counter  selling  hosiery,  but  '  :i 
factor' — a  warehouseman  in  a  small  way.  1563  W.  I 
Meteors  (1640)  30  b,  Her  "-"hose  garters  untyed.  1811  W. 
Ai  m\  Agric.  Surv.  Ayrsh.  287  (Jain.  *  Hosc-.^i 
shire  fog  \fi0tcus  lanatus*,  is  next  to  rye-gr.i 
valuable  ^ra^s.  a  1625  FI.FTI:HI  K  ifartitU  Mtiitl  n.  i, 
Thou  woollen-witted  hose-heeler.  17*7-41  CHAMUI-.RS 
CycL,  *Hosc-Huskt  in  botany,  a  long  round  husk;  as  in 
pinks,  July  flowers,  &c.  1483  C  \XTON  Cato  C  ij,  \Ve  rt-den 
of  two  "hosemakers.  1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  F,con,  113 
Twenty-third  in  order  stand  the  hosemakers'  shops.  18  . . 
F.lfit,  A\7'.  tU.S.)  XI.  2  (Cent.)  The  "hosemen  managing  tin: 
apparatus.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Alines  <y  Mining  64  The 
water  of  seven  or  eight  ordinary  *hose-pipes.  1884  I 'all 
Mull  G.  15  Aug.  4/2  A  friendly  hand  turned  the  hose-pipe 
upon  them.  1837  W.  BADDELEY  in  Mech,  Mag.  XXV  1 1. 
34  A  little  invention  which  I  have  termed  a  *hose-reel. 
^1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dod&lcy  I.  172,  I  will  go  give 
him  these  *hose  rings.  1851  J.  S.  N!ACAI;LAY  Field  For: if. 
197  The  *hose-troughs  are  small  wooden  tunnels,  in  which 
the  powder-hose  intended  to  communicate  the  fire  to  the 
charge  is  placed.  1581  Act  23  KHz.  c.  9  §  i  Wools,.. 
Cottons,  *Hose-Yarn. 

Hose  (hjuz\  v.  Also  3  ose,  6  hoose,  hoase. 
[f.  HOSE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  hose. 

c  1300  Havefok  971  Hwan  he  was  closed,  osed,  and  shod. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  29  Bof>e  i-hosed  and  i-schod. 
c  1430  rilgr.  Lyf  Mankode  n.  xxxii.  u86g>  87  Thou  wolt 
hose  him,  and  take  him  noble  robes.  1530  PALSGR.  588/1 
It  costeth  me  monaye  in  the  yere  to  hose  and  shoe  my  ser- 
vauntes.  1599  THYNNE  Anhnadv.  (1875)  13  The  name  of 
Chaucer  . .  (being  frenche,  in  Englishe  signyfyinge  one  who 
shueth  or  hooseth  a  marine).  i6zo  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of 
Survey  To  Rdr.,  3  .shillings,  which  now  will  scarce  hose  a 
frugal!  Peasant.  1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  416  The  men 
degenerate  shirted,  cloaked,  and  hosed. 

2.  To  water  or  drench  with  a  hose.  (HosE  sb.  3.) 
1889  LADY  BRASSEY  Last  Voy.  iv.  92  In  the  morning  we  go 

on  deck  at  a  very  early  hour.  . .  Then  we  are  most  of  us 
hosed.  1898  Wcstm.  Gaz.  15  Feb.  n  3  All  the  ..animals 
able  to  stand  the  application  of  water  were  repeatedly  hosed. 

Hose:  see  HUAKSE,  HALBK,  HATSK. 
Hoseband,  -bond,  obs.  forms  of  HTSBANI*. 
Hosed  (hjuzd),  a.     [f.  HOSE  v.  or  sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Provided  with  hose  ;  wearing  hose. 

(11310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxxix.  in  Hupe  forth.  Hubert, 
hosede  pye.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  (1510)  s  j  b/2  With 
a  swerde  gyrde  aboute  hym,  &  hosyd  and  sporyd.  1565-73 
COOPER  Thesaurus^  CaligatiiS)  -  .hoased.  1825  SCOIT  He- 
trotktd  x,  The  scarlet-hosed  Gillian. 

2.  Of  a  horse  :   Having  the  lower  parts  of  the 
legs  covered  with  white  hair  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  wearing  white  stockings. 

1720  W.  GIUSON  Diet.  Horses  i.  (ed.  3)  5  When  the  White 
..happens  to  be  on  all  the  four  feet,  or  only  before,  or 
behind,  rising  pretty  high,  the  Horse  is  then  said  to  be 
hosed.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  /;///;-.  (1757)  II.  S  When  a 
Horse  is  what  we  call  hosed,  it  is  a  Sign  he  is  of  a  wa<hy 
Constitution. 

3.  Inclosed  in  a  sheath  or  glume. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Contemns'  Gate  Lat.^  Unl.  §  yi.  31  Corn 
brmgeth  grains ;  that  which  is  eared,  in  ears ;  the  hosed  in 
hosen  ;  the  codded  in  codds. 

Hose-in-hose,  a.  and  sb.  [See  HOSE  sb.  4.] 
Said  of  flowers  which  appear  to  have  one  corolla 
within  another,  esp.  a  well-known  variety  of 
Primula  or  Polyanthus. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  iv.  67/2  Another  kind  [of 
Thorn  Apple)  having  the  Flower  Ingeminated,  or  Hose  in 
Hose,  that  is  one  coming  out  of  another.  1737-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.i  I  lose  in  Hose,  .signifies  one  long  husk  within  another; 
as  in  the  polyanthos.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant -n.^ 
Hose- in- hosct  a  peculiar  variety  of  garden  Polyanthus, 
where  the  calyx  becomes  petaloid,  giving  the  appearance 
of  one  corolla  within  another.  i88a  Garden  20  May  343/1 
II  oc-in-Hose  Polyanthuses. 

Hosel^e,  hosil,  obs.  forms  of  H" 

Hoseless  ^h<Ju-zles),  a.  [f.  HOSE  sl>.  +  -LESS.] 
\Yithout  hose  ;  wearing  no  hose. 

1594  CAREW  Huartes  Exam.  Wits  xi.  (1596)  156  A. . hosit-r 
. .  if  none  agree  with  the  buiers  measure  . .  must  send  him 
uwuy  hoselesse.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic  Ramp.  Wks. 
(1687)  416  Among  such  hoseless  Ribaulds.  1823 
Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  397  The  shoeless,  hoseless,  shirtlc^, 
and  houseless  peasantry. 

Ho*se-uet.  Chiefly  Sc.  A  small  net  resem- 
bling a  stocking,  affixed  to  a  pole  (Jam.)  ;  fig.  a 
position  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 

1551  LVNDKSAY  Monarckt  4762  They.. with  their  h«.-. 
dayly  drawis  to  Rome,   The    maist    fine    gold,  that  is  in 
Christindome.     1589  R.   BRUCE  Semi.  Sacranwit  Mivbj 
Sa..yee  haue  drawne  your  selfes  in  a  hose-net,  and  crooned 
your  messe.      1743  PITT  in  Anted.  F.artChathar 
v.  149  If  the  French  had  not. .caught  our  army  in  a  hose 
net,   from  which  it  could  not    have  escaped.     18*4 
Redgaimtlct  Let.  xiii,  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net. 

Hosere,  obs.  f.  \VHOSOEVER.  Hosewif,  obs. 
f.  HOUSEWIFE.  Hoshen,  var.  Hrsniox. 

Hosier  (h^-^ai,  hJ»-zi3.i).  Forms:  5 hoseer, 
hoaeare,  hoseljere,  hosiare,  hoser,  (hosyrer\ 
5-6  hosyer,  8  hosier,  6-  hosier,  [f.  HOSE  sb.  + 
-IEB.]  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  hose  (stock- 
ings and  socks)  and  frame-knitted  or  woven  under- 
clothing generally. 

[1403  in  York  Myst.  Introd.  20  note,  Toui  1 
vendront  chauuces  ou  facent  chauuces  a  vendre.]     i  144° 


HOSPITAOE, 

rrontfi.  /'arc.  ^4^-2  Hoscure,  or  he  1'tt  makythe  hosyne 
i  A',  hosesere,  S.  h  1465  J.  PASTON  in 

/*.  Lett.  No.  526  II.  ^33^  ij  peyir  ho;»e  ..  redy  made  for  me 
at  the  hosers.  1574  J.  DEE  in  Ldt.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  38 
Vulgar,  obscure  persons,  as  hosiers  and  tanners.  1731  SWIFT 
Lett.  10  Sept.,  You  are  as  arrant  a  cockney  as  any  hosier 
in  Cheapside.  1855  MM  AVI  AY  //.".'.  Aw.*,'-  -\-\.  IV.  503  It 
had  been  ne<  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 

•flu,  Ji.u  in  hand,  ..  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this 
hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  from  that  ironmonger. 
Hosiery  h  "^'arijhJivi  uh.  [f.prec.:  see-EKT.] 

1.  Hose  collectively  ;    extended  to  other  frame- 
knitted  articles  of  apparel,  and  hence  to  the  whole 
class  of  goods  in  which  a  hosier  deals. 

1790-1826  Fleecy  Hosiery  [-,ee  FLH-XV  i  b].  1796  MORSE 
Amcr.  C,cog.  \.  259  Hosiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread. 
1839  E.  E.  PERKINS  Haberdashery  $  Hosiery  i«d.  6)  98 
Socks  arid  stockings  legitimately  constitute  Hosiery,  but. , 
caps,  waistcoats,  drawers,  and  petticoats, — being  made  of 
the  same  materials  . .  are  now-  included  under  the  term 
1  Hosiery'.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  (ed.  7)  II.  SisThereare 
many  different  fabrics  of  stocking-stitch  for  various  kinds  of 
ornamental  hosiery.  Ibid.,  The  first  kind  of  frame,  .is  that 
for  knitting  plain  hosiery,  or  the  common  sto<_king-frame. 

2.  The  business  or  trade  of  a  ho?ier. 

1789  J.  PILKISGTON  I'ieu'  ncrHslt.  II.  51  The  business  of 
hosiery  is  carried  on  exteiiMvely  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

3.  A  factory  where  hose  arc  woven. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  550,  I  adopted  the  use  of  fleecy 
hosiery  stockings.  Ibid.  X.  283  The  patent  fleecy  hosiery 
jackets  sold  in  the  shops.  1897  Daily  News  23  Apr.  3/4 
Manager  in  the  hosiery  department.  Ibid.t  The  question 
bad  never  been  previously  raised  as  to  hosiery  goods. 

Hosing  (h<?uzirj\z'/'/.  sb.  [f.  HOSE  v.  +  -isc1.] 
The  providing  with  hose  ;  concr.  inateiial  for  hose, 
hose  collectively. 

1340  Ayenb.  154  Ine  mete  and  ine  drinke  and  Jne  clobinge 
ana  ine  hosiynge  and  ine  ssoinge.  1513  DOUGLAS  j£ntit 
xi.  xv.  23  Hys  hobins  schane  of  watk  of  Barbary.  1580 
HOLLYBAND  Treos.  Fr.  Tong,  C  Jin  fissure,  hosing. 

Hospetes,  obs.  f.  hostess  :  see  HOSPTE. 

Hospice  (hfrspis;.  [a.  F.  hospice^  ad.  L,  hos- 
pititun  hospitality,  entertainment,  a  lodging,  inn, 
f.  hospit-em  :  see  HOST  sbP] 

1.  A  house  of  rest  and  entertainment  for  pilgrims, 
travellers;  or  strangers,  esp.  one  belonging  to  a 
religious   order,    as   those   of  the   monks    of  St. 
Bernard   and   St.   Gotthard    on   the   Alps;    also, 
generally,  a  '  home  '  for  the  destitute  or  the  sick. 

1818  Blatfav.  Mag.  IV.  88  The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 
1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  275  Beyond  this 
spot  are  the  Hdpital,  an  ancient  hospice,  and  a  new  but 
unfinished  one,  commented  by  Napoleon.  1861  MERIVALF. 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  xlviii.  62  The  establishment  of  a 
hospice  in  the  wilderness  of  snows.  1894  Times  18  Dec. 
13/1  The  hospice  provides  20  beds,  soup,  bread,  and  coals 
to  families,  and  penny  dinners  to  sandwich-men. 

2.  A  hostel  for  students;    -  HOSFITJUM  .-. 

1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  I.  v.  ^  5.  497  There  was 
more  chance  of  the  rule,  .being  enforced  [in  a  college]  than 
in  the  private  Ht^pice. 

Hospitable  (Vspitab'l),  a.  [a.  obs.  K.  hos- 
pitable (Cotgr.  1611),  or  ad.  L.  type  *hosfitabihs, 
i.  hospita-re  :  see  HOSPITATE  and  -BI.K.] 

1.  Offering  or  affording  welcome  and  entertain- 
ment to   strangers ;    extending   a   generous   hos- 
pitality to  guests  and  visitors,     a.  Of  persons. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  3/28  Hospitable,  kospitalnlis.  1638 
Sm  T.  HERBERT  l'ra-\  (cd.  z>  340  They  are  very  hospitable 
one  to  another.  1816  KKATINCK  '1  rar.  I.  330  note.  The  sav- 
ages in  America  are  extremely  hospitable.  1859  C.  KAKKEK 
Assoc.  Pritu.  i.  9  They  were .. hospitable  to  travellers. 
b.  Of  things,  icelings,  qualities,  etc. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  244  Then  the  constraint  of  hospit- 
,-iUe  /eale,  In  the  releefe  of  this  oppressed  childc.  1611 
DRAYTON  Poly-alt,  ii.  (R.),  His  hospitable  gate  The  richer 
and  the  poor  stood  open  to  receive.  1727  SWIFT  GuUivc 
III.  iv,  Entertained  in  a  most  hnspitable  manner.  1838 
TuiKLn  ALL  Greece  xxxviii.  V.  55  He  is  said  to  have  inherited 
his  father's  hospitable  relation  to  Sparta. 

2.  transf.    Disposed    to    receive     or    welcome 
kindly  ;  open  and  generous  in  mind  or  disposition. 

1655  EVELYN  Lett.  8  June,  Ostende  may  prove  as  hospit- 
able to  our  shippinge  as  Brest  hath  bene.  1661  BOYI.F 
Style  of  Script.  (1675)  134  We  must  . .  make  our  facullies  as 
hospitable  to  it  [God's  Word]  as  we  can.  1887  Amir.  Jrnl. 
Philol.  VIII.  86  The  religion  of  the  Greeks . . » .1-  hospitable 
to  novelties  and  was  composite  in  character. 

Hence  Ho-spitableness,  hospitable  quality  or 
character. 

i6u-is  Bp.  HALL  Caiitunfl.,  A'.  /'.  iv.  xvii,  ChantY_and 
hospitableness.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reji .  (1845)  73  b«ch 
a  constant  kindness  and  hospitableness  to  such  thoughts 
they  will,  as  it  were,  come  to  the  mind  without  calling. 
a  1677  UAKROW  Serm.  Wks.  1687  I.  xxxi.  4.-S  His  benignity 
to  strangers,  and  hospitableness,  is  remarkable. 

Hospitably  (hfvspitabli),  adv.  [f.  iirec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  a  hospitable  manner  ;  with  hospitality. 

,11711   PRIOR   r.aitle   119  Ye   thus   hospitably   live,    And 

with  good  cheer   receive.     1774   Goi  i  I 
Hist.  (1776)  IV.  jz?   He  makes  a  virtue    of  nei' 
hospitably  rows  him  to  shore.     1849  MACAI:!  \v  lint.  Eng- 
v.  1.  STO  They  received  him  mosl  hospit. 

Hospitage    h..1  Lad.; 

mud  L.  liospitagium,   i.  hospit-fm  :   tee    II 

and  -AI;E.] 

fl.  The  position  of  a  guest ;  guestship.   Obs.  _ 
1500  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  in.  x.  6  That  his  ungentle  hosle  n'ote 

him  appeach  Of  vile  ungentlenewe,  or  hospitmges  breach. 


HOSPITAL. 
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HOSPITALLER. 


t  2.  Lodging,  entertainment  as  a  guest 

1611  SI-I-.EU  Hist.  Gt.  Hrit.  ix.  ix.  §  77  Xo  where  con- 
tenting himself  with  his  dyet  and  hospitage. 

3.  A  place  of  hospitality. 

1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  312  That  a  hospitage  Defiled 
should  be  abandoned. 

Hospital  (.hjrspital  ,  s6.  Also  4  -ayle,  4-6 
hospyt-,  4-7  -ale,  5-7  -alle,  5-8  -all.  [a.  OF. 
hospital,  mod.F.  hdpital,  ad.  med.L.  hospitale  place 
of  reception  for  guests,  neut.  sing,  of  hospitalis 
(see  next).  Of  this  word,  HOSTEL  and  HOTEL 
are  doublets,  and  SPITAL  an  aphetized  form.] 

1.  A  house  or  hostel  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  pilgrims,  travellers,  and  strangers  ;  a 
hospice.     Hence,  one  of  the  establishments  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers. 

c  1300  Beket  84  Ther  is  nouth  an  hospital  arerd  of  Seint 
Thomas,  c  1330  R.  BRUNSE  Chron.  (1810)  135  To  temples 
in  Acres  he  quath  fiue  bousand  marke,  £  fiue  thousand  to 
be  hospitale.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  40  Before  J7e 
kirke.  .es  a  grete  hospitale.  .of  whilk  be  hpspitalleres  base 
baire  first  fundacion.  cijoo  Melusine  xxi.  122  How  they 
chaced  two  galleyes  of  the  hospytal  of  Rodes.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  I'llI,  c.  24  §  2  The  said  William  Weston  or  any 
of  his_bretherne  or  confreers  of  the  said  Hospitall  or  house 
of  Sainct  John  of  Hierusalem  in  England.  1598  HAKLUYT 
Voy.  I.  102  (R.)  The  countrey  of  Prussia,  which  the  Dutch 
knights  of  the  order  of  Saint  Maries  hospitale  of  Jerusalem 
haue  of  late  wholly  conquered  and  subdued.  1765  H. 
WALPOLE  Otranto  iii.  (17981  52  An  adjacent  hospital  founded 
by  the  princess  Hippolita  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 

2.  A  charitable  institution  for  the  housing  and 
maintenance    of  the   needy;    an   asylum   for   the 
destitute,  infirm,  or  aged.   Obs.  exc.  in  Eng.  legal 
use  and  in  proper  names  like  Greenwich  Hospital, 
orig.  a  home  for  superannuated  seamen. 

1418  £.  E.  Wills  31,  I  bequethe  to  be  pore  hospitaler.. 
to  eueryche  hospital!,  to  parte  a-monge  pore  folk  there,  xx  s. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  7^200  An  olde  and  riche  Hos- 
pitall, dedicated  to  Saincte  Leonardo,  in  the  whiche  Almose- 
house  the  poore  and  indigente  people  were  harbored. 
1581  W.  STAFFORD  Ej:am.  Comfl.  i.  (1876)  18  Yeeknowethe 
hospital!  at  the  townes  ende,  wherein  the  freemen  decaied 
are  releaued.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  44  Send 
into  England  for  rug  Gowns,  such  as  poor  people  wear  in 
Hospitals.  ci7io  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (i888>38  We  go 
by  St.  Cross  [Winchester]  a  large  hospital!  for  old  men 
and  I  thinke  most  is  for  ye  decayed  schollars.  1838  Penny 
Cycl.  XII.  316/2  Hospitals  intended  merely  for  the  relief 
of  poor  and  indigent  persons  in  England  are  peculiarly 
caJled  Alms-houses. 

fb.  A  house  for  the  corporate  lodging  of 
students  in  a  university  ;  a  hostel  or  hall.  Obs. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  i  Halles  Hostelles  Hos- 
pitalles.  1589  NASHE  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.  i  1 1 
Saint  Johns  in  Cambridge,  that  at  that  time  was. .shining 
so  farre  aboue  all  other  Houses,  Halls,  and  Hospitalis. 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Examp.  in.  i,  England,  instead  of  being 
..the  Hospital  of  Fools  wou'd  be  an  entire  College  of 
Learned  Men. 

c.  A  charitable  institution  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  young.  Now  only  in  Sc.  legal 
use  and  in  names  of  ancient  institutions  such  as 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  Heriot's  Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

'552  HULOET,  Hospitall  for  children  to  be  brought  up, 
brephotrophia.  1598  B.  JONSON  £v.  Man  in.  Hum.  n.  i, 
I  tooke  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  doore.  .gave  him  mine 
owne  name  Thomas,  Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital).  1691 
WOOD  Ath.Oxon.  I.  164  Among  the  blew  coats  in  Ch.  Ch. 
Hospital.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VII.  347/2  An  hospital. .is 
sometimes  a  place  of  learning,  as  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 
lbid._  IX.  275/1  Edinburgh  has  some  noble  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  Among  these  are.  .Heriot's  Hos- 
pital. .Watson's  Hospitals,  Merchant-Maiden  and  Trades'- 
Maiden  Hospitals,  Orphan  Hospital,  and  Gillespie's  Hos- 
pital. 1870  RAMSAY Remin.  v.  (ed.  i8)n8She  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  hospitals  here.  1880  Chambers'  Encvcl., 
Hospital,  in  Law.  .in  Scotland,  .more  frequently  signifies 
a  mortification  or  endowment  for  the  education  as  well  as 
support  of  children. 

8.  spec.  An  institution  or  establishment  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  or  wounded,  or  of  those  who 
require  medical  treatment.  (The  current  sense.) 

Such  institutions  are  either  public  or  private,  free  or 
Paying, — or  both  combined, — general  or  special  with  respect 
to  the  diseases  treated. 

!<"  "+25  found.  St.  Bartholomew'' s  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  xliii,  Oure 
hoely  places,  callyd  the  Priory  of  seynt  Bartholomew  yn 
Smythfyld,  and.  -the  hospital  by  olde  tyme  longyng  to  the 
same.  J  1549 Order  resp.St.  Barthol.  in  Vicary's  A nat. (18881 
App.  ui.  137  For  the  better  sustentation  and  comforte  of 
the  diseased  and  impotent  persons  within  the  said  hospital]. 
1552  Ordre  Hasp.  St.  Barthol.  Pref.  A  v,  This  Hospital . . 
""ere  .there  haue  bene  healed  of  the  pocques,  fystules, 
nlthle  blaynes  and  sores,  to  nombre  of  .viij.  hundred. 
>573-*>  BARET  Ah:  H  665  An  Hospitall,  or  spittle  for  poore 
folkcs  diseased.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  299  The 
money.. is  sent  to  the  Hospitals  of  the  diseased.  1789 
W  BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (,790)  81  Physicians,  surgeons, 
and  others  who  attend  hospitals,  ought,  for  their  own 
safety,  to  take  care  that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  1869 
LE..KY  Euraf.  Mor.  II.  i.  8;  A  Roman  Lady,  .founded  at 
Koine  as  an  act  of  penance  the  first  public  hospital. 

trans/,  and  Jig .  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ktlig.  Med.  n.  §  1 1 
r  or  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  Inne,  but  an  Hospitall,  and 
a  place,  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  1681  FLAVEI.  Meth. 
<*"?"  x.  217  The  world  is  a  great  hospital  full  of  sick  and 
dying  souls,  all  wounded  by  one  and  the  same  mortal 
weapon,  sin. 

b.  A  similar  establishment  for  the  treatment  of 
»ick  or  injured  animals. 


1613  I'LRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  3,^2  The  publike  Ilos- 
p:u]],  which  the  Citizens,  .had  founded  f>r  all  kindes  of 
Birds,  to  cure  them  in  their  sicknesse.  1884  Daily  Kem 
-3  July  7  '  The  (ireat  Northern  Railway  has  just  set  up 
a  hospital  for  their  sick  or  injured  horses. 

c.  Short  for  hospital-ship. 

1709  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  4562 ''3  Her  Majesty's  Ships  the 
I'<ner  ..  Pembroke- Hospital,  ami  Carcas:.  -  Bomb.  17*3 
/('id.  No.  6141,  3  Serpent  Boinb,  Smirna  Factor  Hospital. 

d.  In  (into)  hospital :  under  medical  treatment 
in  a  hospital.     In  cjuot.  1885,  transf.  of  vessels. 

1844  II.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  113  More  than  half 
the  survivors  were  in  hospital.  1885  1T.  ,S.  GKANT  /Y>.v. 
Mem.  \\\\.  I.  305,  I  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  gun- 
boats going  into  hospital. 

f4.  A  house  of  entertainment ;  'open  house*. 

t  1400  .-J/W.  Loll.  33  Ne  coueytous  of  foul  wynning,  but 
to  holde  hospital.     1593  GREENE  Groafs  W.  Wit  (1617)  9 
1    The  house  where  LamiHa  (for  so  we  call  the  Curtezan)  kept 
I    her  Hospitall. 

1 5.  A  place  of  lodging.     In  first  quot.yfj-.   Obs. 

1500-20  DUNDAH  Poems  Ixxxv.  77  (To  the  Virgin  Maryi 
Hospitall  riall,  the  lord  of  all  Thy  closet  did  include.  1548 
UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  Matt.  xii.  74  An  unclene  spirite. . 
banished  from  his  olde  hospital.  1590  SPENSLR  F.  (?.  n.  ix. 
10  They  spide  a  goodly  castle  ..  Which  choosing  for  that 
evening's  hospitale,  They  thither  marcht. 

6.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hospital-assistant,  man- 
agement, practice,  surgeon,  etc. ;  hospital-treated 
adj. ;  hospital-boy,  a  boy  brought  up  at  a  hos- 
pital, a  charity-boy;  hospital  fever,  a  kind  of 
typhus  fever  arising  in  crowded  hospitals  from  the 
poisonous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  due  to 
exhalations  from  diseased  bodies ;  hospital  gan- 
grene, a  spreading,  sloughing,  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation starting  from  a  wound  and  arising  in 
crowded  hospitals ;  also  called  sloughing  phage- 
dn'na  ;  hospital-man,  mate,  an  assistant  in  a 
hospital  on  board  ship  ;  Hospital  Saturday,  a 
particular  Saturday  in  the  year  on  which  collec- 
tions of  money  for  the  local  hospitals  are  organized 
in  workshops,  in  the  streets,  and  elsewhere ; 
hospital-ship,  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  ;  so 
hospital  berth,  cabin,  hulk,  vessel;  hospital 
steward,  (a)  a  non-commissioned  staff-officer  in 
the  U.S.  army  who  makes  up  prescriptions,  ad- 
ministers medicine,  and  has  general  charge,  under 
the  direction  of  an  army  surgeon,  of  the  sick  and 
of  hospital  property ;  (b)  in  the  navy,  the  desig- 
nation formerly  given  to  the  apothecary  (Cent. 
Diet.)  ;  Hospital  Sunday,  a  particular  Sunday 
in  the  year  on  which  collections  of  money  are 
made  in  the  places  of  worship  of  a  town  or  district 
for  the  local  hospitals;  hospital  ulcer  =  hospital 
gangrene. 

1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract.  Obs.  Surg.  11826)  168  Ex- 
amined  during  the  night  by  the  nurse  of  the  ward,  or  by  an 
"hospital-assistant.  1758  J.  BLAKE  Plan  Alar.  Syst.  53 
That  the  "hospital-birth  be  appointed  . .  between  decks. 
1677  HORNECK  Gl.  Law  Consid.  iv.  (1704)  210  A  thing  only- 
fit  for  alms-men  and  "hospital-boys.  1750  PRINGLE  (titlt\ 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  "Hospital  and  Jail 
Fevers.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  690  Itfputrid 
fever]  possesses  the  additional  names  of  Jail,  Camp,  and 
Hospital  Fever.  1813  I.  THOMSON  Lcct.  Inftam.  456  The 
particular  ulcer,  to  which  surgeons  now  give  the  name  of 
malignant  ulcer,  or  "hospital  gangrene.  1828  P.  CUNNING- 
MAM  A'.  6'.  ll'ales  (ed.  3)  II.  217,  1  also  allow  each  captain 
of  the  deck  and  "hospital-man  two  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
use  on  the  voyage.  1809  WKI.LISGTON  Let.  to  Ld.  Liverpool 
7  Dec.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  V.  341,  I  also  hope  your 
Lordship  will  . .  send  us  out  'Hospital  Mates.  1683  Land. 
Gaz.  No.  1877/4  The  Swallow  is  arrived  in  the  Downs  . .  as 
likewise  an  '  Hospital  Ship,  with  old  and  sick  Soldiers. 
'7S8  J-  BLAKE  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  51  It  is  proposed,  that,  .an 
hospital-ship  be  appointed.  1888  E.  J.  MATHER  Nor'ard 
of  Dogger  282  Numbers  of  poor  fellows,  .eager  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity^of  boarding  the  hospital-.sliip.  1873  /'ittuh 
i  Feb.  43/2  Munificence  to  medical  charities  upon  '  "Hospital 
Sunday  '.  1876  J.  IRVING  Ann.  Time  Suppl.  ed.  s\  [June]  15 
(1873]. — The  first '  Hospital  Sunday  '  held  in  London  ;  above 
27,4oo/.  collected  in  connection  with  the  different  services. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  687  One  reason  why 
nurses,  and  perhaps  *fiospital-surgeons,  escape  so  often  with- 
out injury.  ijgaMed.  Jrnl.  I.  430  Ulcers.. which  are  known 
by  the  term  of  *hospital  ulcers.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W. 
AfriLO.  620  The  true  sanatorium  for  the  Coast  would  be 
a  "hospital  vessel  attached  to  each  district. 

Hence  Hcrspital  v.  trans.,  to  place  in  a  hospital. 

1840  Eraser's  Mag.  XXII.  182  Like  a  deserving  pensioner, 
hospitallecl  in  the  comfort  . .  of  fond  protection. 

t  Ho'spital,  a.  C/'S.  [ad.  L.  haspitalis  hos- 
pitable, f.  hospes,  hospit-em  host,  guest :  see  HOST 
sb.-  and  -AL.] 

1.   =  HOSPITABLE,     a.  Of  persons. 

1570  LKVINS  flanif.  14/28  Hospitall,  haspi'.alis.  1600 
ABI-.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonali  307  And  it  is  said  that  a  Bishop . . 
should  be  hpspitall,  that  is  an  entertainer  of  strangers.  1616 
PI-KLHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  482  For  Men  they  had  not  an 
Hospitall,  that  were  thus  Hospitall  to  Fowles.  1680 
MORDKN  Geog.  Keit.,  Wales  (1685)  27  Their  Gentry  brave 
and  Hospital. 

b.  Of  things,  qualities,  feelings,  etc. 

1600  HOLLAND  Li-y  XLH.  xl.  inS  Hospital!  and  friendly 
courtesies.  1638  HEVWOOD  Lltcrcce  Wks.  1874  V.  222  Her 
kinde  hospital!  grace.  1697  POTTER  .-Ifrtty.  (Greece  iv.  \.\i. 
(1715)  416  He  had  contemn'd  the  Salt,  and  ovcrturn'd  the 
Hospital  Table. 


2.  In  phr.  hospital  /eve.  Jufilcr,  or  God,  a 
translation  of  L.  hospitalis  or  Or.  (ivios  '  protector 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality  '  ;  also  of  Gr.  ( IVIKOS. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  M.icc.  yi.  2  The!  weren,  that  enhabitiden 
the  place,  of  louis  hospitale  [Yulg.  IOT.-LS  Iicsptt.itis]  1609 
HOLLAND  Atntn.  Mar.-cll.  xxx.  ii.  380  In  the  very  sight  of 
the  Hospitall  God.  1658  ROWLAND  tr.  Mon/et's  Theat.  Ins. 
1052  They  arc  sacred  to  hospital  Jupiter.  1697  I'OTTLK 
Antii/.  Greece  iv.  xxi.  (1715)416  Out  of  a  pious  regard  to 
the  Hospital  Alliance.  1807  ROBINSON  Arthzol.  Grxai  i. 
xx.  93  STt'^avot  fcitKoi,  hospital  crowns. 

Hospitala-rian.  rare.     [f.  med.L.  hosfitalari- 

tts  f  -.\N.]    =HOSPITALLEK  I. 

I74S  A.  BUTLER  Lh'es Saints  11836)  I.  40  Dedicated  under 
the  name  of  St.  Julian  the  hospitalarian  and  martyr. 

t  Ho-spitalary.  Obs.  rare.     [ad.  med.L.  has- 

pitalari-US  IIOSPITALLEK.]     =  HOSPITALLER  J. 

I598H.\KLUV1  I'ay,  I.  144  The  Order  of  the  Dutch  knights, 
commonly  called  the  Hospitalaries  of  lerusalem.  Ibid.  150 
Sifridus  Walpode  de  Bassenheim,  chiefe  bospitalary  com- 
mander in  Elburg. 

t  Hospita-lious,  a.  06s.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  I  . 
hospitali-s  hospitable  +  -ot's.]  Hospitable. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Enz.  ix.  liii.  (1612)  238  Be  hospitalious, 
Churchmen.  Ibid.  xii.  Ixxvii.  313  Lesse  hospitalious  loo. 

Hospitalism  (hfspitauz'm).  [t.  HOSPITAL 
sb.  -r  -ISM.]  The  hospital  system  :  used  esp.  with 
reference  to  the  hygienic  evils  incident  to  old, 
crowded,  and  carelessly  conducted  hospitals. 

1869  SIR  J.  Y.  SIMPSON  (title}  Hospitalism :  its  effects  on 
the  results  of  surgical  operations.     — Our  existing  Systcin 
of  H  ospitalism  4  We  cannot,  .hope  for  adequate,  .pi 
in  the . .  healing  art,  till  our  system  of  hospitalism  is  more  or 
less  changed  and  revolutionized.     1897  ALLBUTT •$>.*/•. 
II.  146  That  unknown  conjunction  of  ward  influences  known 
as  Hospitalism. 

Hospitality  'hfspitre-liti).  [a.  OF.  hospitality 
(i 2-1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  hospitalitas, 
{.  hospitalis  (see  HOSPITAL  a.  .] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  being  hospitable  ;  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  guests,  visitors,  or 
strangers,  with  liberality  and  goodwill. 

<•  X375  Sc*  Leg.  Saints,  Thomas  424  [}>e]  aucht  wel  ma  be, 
for  to  luf  hospitalyte.  1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xii.  13  Hospitalite, 
that  is,  herboringe  of  pore  men.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  4- 
Lim.  RIvn.  xviii.  118851  153  Euery  abbey  priory,  and  ober 
bowses  founded  vpon  hospitalite.  1550  CROWLEV  Last 
Trump  705,  I  can  kepe  hospitalitye,  And  geue  as  much 
vnto  the  pore.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  ni.  151  That  the  old 
English  Hospitality  was. .a  meere  vice,  1  have  formerly 
shewed,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  421  Keeping 
good  hospitality  in  the  Christmas  at  Bromley.  1771  SMOL- 
LETT Humph.  Cl.  26  June,  Living  in  the  country  and  main- 
taining 'old  English  hospitality '..  This  is  a  phrase  veiy 
much  used  by  the  English  themselves,  both  in  words  and 
writing;  but  I  never  heard  of  it  out  of  the  island,  except 
by  way  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  i. 
xxix,  Every  courteous  rite  was  paid,  That  hospitality  could 
claim.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zairr&esi  xxvlii.  580  We  accepted 
his  hospitality  after  the  weather  had  moderated. 
b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this. 

1856  EMERSON  F.ng.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  82 
In  matters  of  state,  and  of  expense  . .  in  convivial  and  do- 
mestic hospitalities,  l&yo  Spectator  14  June,  The  mind  has 
various  hospitalities  to  offer,  and  may  treat  its  guests,  .with 
a  caprice  we  cannot  wholly  over-reach. 

1 2.   Hospitableness.   Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hospitality,  a  being  well  dis- 
posed to  entertain.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  n.  n.  §  3  (1737) 
II.  166  The  noble  Affection,  which,  in  antient  Language, 
was  term'd  Hospitality,  viz.  extensive  Love  of  Mankind, 
and  Relief  of  Strangers. 

f  3.  A  hospitable  institution  or  foundation  ;  a 
hospital  (sense  2).  In  quot.  1571,  V  Hospitable 
institutions  generally.  Obs.  rare. 

1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  lo  §  2  The  Dilapidations  and  the  De- 
caye  of  all  Spyrituall  Lyvynges  and  Hospitallytie.  1761 
H(  MK  Hist.  Eng;  II.  xxii.  45  The  hospitality  oi  St.  Leon- 
ard's near  York. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1552  HL'LOET,  Hospitalitie  keper,  or  he  who  kepeth  a  good 
bowse  of  meat  and  drinke,  Akuoxaau,  Ibid.,  Hospitalitie 
kepynge,  laretn  fanens.  1897  Daily  .\'flus  5  Oct.  5/3  The 
women.. have  formed  a  strong  'hospitality'  committee. 

Hospitaller,  -aler  ^hp-spitaba).  Forms: 
4-6  hospiteler,  -yteler,  5  -ytler,  hosspituller, 
hospitaler,  ospitallere,  6  hospytelar,  7-8  -itler, 
4-  hospitaler,  5  -aller.  [a.  OF.  hospitalier  (12- 
I3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  hospitalariiis 
hospitaller  (senses  i  and  2),  f.  hospitale  (see  HOS- 
PITAL s/>.).  HosTELtit,  OSTLER  are  doublets.] 

1.  In  a  religious  house  or  hospice,  the  person 
whose   office   it   is   to   receive    and   attend   upon 
visitors,  pilgrims,  and  strangers  ;  =  HOSTELER!  i. 

1483  Ciith.  Angl.  190/1  An  Hosspituller,  cenoiiochiaria, 
<  c nodochiarins.  1745  A.  BUTLER  Liz'e s  Sniftts  (1836)  1.67 
St.  Isidore,  Priest  and  Hospitaller,  .of  Alexandria.  1864 
GHELNSMIELDS  Ann.  Lesinnkaccnu  13  The  hospitaler  re- 
ceived strangers  and  the  wayfaring  poor. 

2.  spec.  A  member  of  a  religious  order,  brother- 
hood,  or   sisterhood,  formed  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, esp.  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm  in 
hospitals.       Many   such    have   existed   from    the 
1 3th  c.  or  earlier.  Such  were  originally  the  Knights. 
Hospitallers  :see  3). 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.    T.  p  817   Folk  that  been  entred 

in-to  ordre  as  subdekne  or  preest  or  hospitaliers.     ("1430 

I  'enns-Mass  Ep.  in  Lay  1-olks  Mass  Bk.  394  To  all 

the  holy  iTraternite  and  Confrary  of  the  same  bretherhede. 


HOSPITARY. 

And  to  alle  hospytlerys  and  Rclygious  nat  spottyd  nor  mad 
foul  wyth  no  cryme.  1686  J.  SERGEANT  Hist.  A/onast 
Convent.  52  The  Hospitalers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  took  their 
beginning  at  Rome,  about..  1201.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  appellation  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  communities 
of  religious  ;  as,  the  hospitalers  of  Elsefort  in  Kssex,  insti- 
tuted to  take  care  of  lepers  ;  hospitalers  of  S.  John  Baptist  of 
Coventry;  hospitalers  of  S.  Julian;  hospitalers  of  S,  Leonard 
at  York,  etc.  1746  in  Ace.  French  Scttlent.  .\.  .-!n.. 
This  house  is  serv'd  by  the  nuns  hospitalers  of  St.  Augustine 
of  the  congregation  of  the  mercy  of  Jesus.  1880  Chambers' 
Encycl.  s.v.,  The  hospitallers  of  Our  Lady  of  Christian 
Charity  were  founded  near  Chalons  in  the  end  of  the  i3thc., 
by  Guy  de  Joinville ;  ..  and  the  hospitallers  of  Our  Lady 
Delia  Scala  about  the  same  time  at  Siena. 

3.  More  fully,  Knights  Hospitallers,  an  order  of 
military  monks,  following  chiefly  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  which  took  its  origin  from  a  hospital 
founded  at  Jerusalem,  c  1048,  by  merchants  of 
Amalfi,  for  the  succour  and  protection  of  poor 
pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  but  subsequently 
grew  to  be  a  wealthy  fraternity,  received  a  military 
organization,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
of  Christendom  in  the  Kast,  besides  having  depen- 
dent *  hospitals '  and  possessions  throughout  the 
Christian  lands.  (See  COMMANDERY.)  Grand  Hos- 
pitaller^  the  third  in  dignity  of  the  order,  after  the 
Grand  Commander  and  Grand  Marshal ;  also  an 
officer  in  some  other  orders. 

After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187,  t  lie  chief 
seat  of  the  order  was  successively  at  Markab  in  Phoenicia, 
Acre  1193,  Cyprus  1291,  Rhodes  1310,  Malta  1530  to  1798. 
Their  possessions  were  confiscated  in  England  in  1540,  ami 
the  order  was  suppressed  in  most  European  countries  in  or 
after  1799.  They  were  known  at  various  times,  and  in 
their  various  capacities,  as  Brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Knights  of  Rhodes^  Knights  of  Malta,  etc. 
(This  is  the  earliest  sense  of  the  word  in  English.) 

('  1330  R.  KRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  178  He  toke  it  wikkedly 
out  of  be  Hospitelers  hond.  (.-1400  MAI'NDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv 
13  pe  ile  of  Rodes,  be  wbilk  be  Ho.spitelers  balden  and 
gouernes.  Ibid.  x.  40  [see  HOSPITAL  sb.  i].  1531  Dial,  on 
Laws  I''.ng.  n.  xlii.  11638)  136  The  Hospitelers  and  Teni- 
plers  be  prohibit  they  shall  hold  no  plee  that  belongs  to  the 
Kings  Courts.  1603  KSOI.LES  /list,  Turks  (1638)  13  He  en- 
t  red  into  a  deepe  discourse  thereof  with,  .the  master  of  the 


the  king  for  grand  master. . .  The  marquis  de  Morus,  chancel- 
lor of  the  order.  The  count  de  Provana,  great  hospitaler. 
1776-81  GIBBON  Dcd.  $  /*'.  Iviii.  1858  \V.  PORTF.R  Knights 
Malta  I.  i.  13  Such  was  the  original  establishment  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

4.  In  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  which  were 
orig.  religious  foundations  i'and  thus  a  direct  de- 
velopment of  sense  i)  :  The  title  of  the  chief  resi- 
dent official  whose  office  included  that  of  religions 
superintendent ;  hence  it  is  retained  in  some  cases, 
e.g.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  as  the  title  of  the  chaplain. 

1552  Oriire  Hosp.  St.  Barthol.  D  iiij,  The  office  of  the 
Hospitaler.  1557  Order  of  Hosp  it  alls  E  j  b,  Vour  warrant 
in  sending  any  [sick  folk]  to  the  Hospitalls,  shalbe  sufficient 
to  the  Hospitaller  for  the  receaving  of  the  same.  1624  in 
l^'icary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  146  To  Iiane  a  revercion  of 
the  Hospitlers  place  of  Saint  Bartholomewes.  1726  LKONI 
Albfrtis  Archit.  I.  86/^1  Sick  Strangers,  .distributed  regu- 
larly to  inferior  Hospitlers,  to  be  looked  after.  1737  J. 
CHAMBERLAYNH  St.  Gt.  Brit.  248  (St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Southwark)  In  the  same  court  are  the  houses  of  the  Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler,  Steward,  Butler  and  Cook.  1766  ENIICK 
London  IV.  382  An  hospitaller  or  chaplain,  4  physicians. 
1898.57.  Bart/w!.  Hosp.,  Charge  of  the  I'icar  ami  Hospi- 
taller, 1898  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.,  Duties  of  Hospital  I crf  You 
shall  enjoin  the  Sisters  to  send  for  you,  or  the  Assistant 
Hospitaller,  whenever  any  Patients  shall  desire  such  [reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

5.  An  inmate  of  a  hospital,  rare. 

1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  ^'ote-Bks.  11879)  H.  325  There  is 
an  old  man's  hospital.  .Life-like  tales  might  be  written  on 
the.  .experiences  of  these  Hospitallers. 

6.  attrib.  f  Hospitaller  Knight  =  3.   Obs.  rare. 
1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  521   It  was  the  Seat  of 

the  Hospitular-knights,  which  now  reside  in  Mah;i. 

tHo'Spitary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
hosf*i?tjri-ust  f.  hospes.  hospit- :  see  HOST  sb.%  + 
-ARY.]  Connected  or  having  to  do  with  entertain- 
ment or  housing. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  900  Untill  the  pun- 
lick  overseers  and  hospitary  Bees  have  found  a  fit  place  for 
the  Swarm  to  settle  in. 

Hospitate  ,'hp-spit/t),  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
hospital-US  :  see  Du  Gauge.]  Devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hospice. 

1869  R.  WILLIS  Hist.  Monast.  Christ  Ch.  Ctwtcrh.  v. 
(heading},  Hospitate  and  private  buildings  of  the  prior. 
ll'iiL  Index,  Hospitate  buildings  of  the  Monastery. 

Hospitate  i.h^spil^t  >,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  hos- 
pitiit-,  ppl.  stem  of  hospitan  to  be  a  guest, 
med.L.  hospitdre  to  receive  as  a  guest,  f.  hospit-t'nt 
guest,  H08TJ&2] 

tl.  trans.  To  lodge  or  entertain.    0/>s.  rare-0. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hospitate,  to  lodge  one. 

t  2.  inir.  To  lodge,  take  up  one's  abode.  Obs. 

1681  GREW  Museum  (J.\  This  hospitates  with  the  living 
animal  in  the  same  shell. 
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:      3.  Repr.  Ger.  hosfititren,  To  attend  university 
lectures  as  an  occasional  Muilent. 

(i  1886  W.  B.  ROBERTSON  _  Mart  in  Luther  etc.  n.  (1892) 
113  Vou  may  lws/>:tatc,  as  it  is  called,  thoncj 
a  Bursch. 

So  Hospita-tion,  reception  as  a  guest,  hospitable 
entertainment.  Ho-spitator  (L.  hospitdtvr*),  one 
who  receives  or  entertains  hospitaMv. 

1851  lllustr.  Calend.  .-luff!.  Ch.  251  From  his  great  liber- 
ality to  travellers  and  wayfarers,  he  [Saint  Julian]  is  called 
Hospitator,  and  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  travellers, 
ferrymen,  and  wandring  minstrels.  1863  I.  U.  W  \ 
Mem.  Fountains  Abbey  (Surtees)  188  He.  .was  admitted  by 
the  grace  and  favour  of  Queen  Margeret  to  her  household 
and  hospitation.  1894  J.  A.  WHITLOCK  lic-sf.  God's  //,>!;:,•-. 
Southampt.  28  The  traditionary  life  of  St.  Julian,  Hospit.u  r. 

Hospi'ticide.  rare-",  [ad.  rare  L.  hospititiiia, 
f.  /losses,  hospit-  guest  +-  -cJJa,  -CIIIE  i.]  One  who 
kills  his  guest  or  host.  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656.) 

tHospitiouS  vhpspi-Jas),  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  Ar«- 
pitiniii  (see  HOSPICE'  +  -ous :  cf.  anspifioiis, 
officious.']  Hospitable.  (Sometimes  repr.  L.  //o- 
pitiilis  :  see  HOSPITAL  a.  2.) 

1588  GREENE  Derastiis  f,-  F.  22  Where  I  shall  liope  IMS. 
pitious  friends  to  find,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  VI.  240  We 
glory  in  th'  hospitious  rites  our  grand-sires  did  commend. 
1622  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xxii.  (1748)  341  The  shire's  hospi- 
tious  town.  1784  in  Sir  II.  Burke  t^iciss.  Fain.  Ser.  n. 
(1860)  316  He  got  the  name  of  Na  Feile,  or  the  Hospitiou.s. 

II  Hospitium   hfisprju'im).    [L.:  see  HOSPICE.] 

1.  =  HOSPICE  i. 

1650  TFAPP  Comm.  Gen.  i.  9-10  God.  -will  not  faile  to  pro- 
vide us  an  hospitium,  a  place  to  reside  in,  when  cast  out 
of  all.  1700  tr.  Angela  #  Carli's  C,>it;<'  in  Pinkerton 
Voy.  (1814)  XVI.  156  (Stanf.)  Attended  by  this  croud,  we 
proceeded  to  our  hospitiitin  or  house  for  our  reception. 
1830  SCOTT  Almtasi.  xvi,  Inform  us  why  you  will  not 
approach  our  more  pleasant  and  better  furnished  hospitiun/. 
1878  MACLEAR  Cells  xi.  181  The  Church  at  lona,  as  well  as 
the  hospitium,  the  refectory,  etc.  were  thus  made  of  wattles. 

2.  A  place  of  residence  for  students  in  a  univer- 
sity ;  a  hall  or  hostel. 

1895  RASHDALL  Unir.  Europe  I.  v.  §  5.  481  The  original 
Hospicium  or  Hall  (as  it  was  usually  called  at  Oxford)  was 
a  democratic,  self-governing  Society.  Ibid.  482  The  College 
was,  in  its  origin,  nothing  but  an  endowed  Hospicium  or 
Hall.  Ibid.  II.  II.  xii.  §  9.  558  At  Cambridge  ..  the  more 
usual  name  was  Hospicium  or  Hostel — not  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  Parisian  usage  has  been  preserved  more  faith- 
fully at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford. 

Hospitize  (hp'spitaiz1,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  liospil- 
em  guest  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  lodge  or  entertain  with  hospitality. 
1895  Ch.  Chron.  iN.  Zealand)  May  597  His  Lordship  . . 

was  driven  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Aldricli,  where  they 
were  hospitised  till  the  following  evening. 

2.  inti:   =  HOSPITATE  3. 

1895  A.  STODDART  J.  S.  Blackie  iii.  54  By  the  rule  of 
'  hospitising  '  practised  in  the  University,  he  found  himself 
free  to  visit  the  classes  under  Hausmann  [etc.], 

||  Hospodar  (h^-spodaj).  [a.  Roumanian  hos- 
podar, of  Slavonic  origin  :  possibly  from  Little 
Kuss.  hospoddrf=  Russ.  gospoadrl  (in  South  Russia 
'  master  of  a  house '),  deriv.  of  gospddl  lord. 
Another  Russian  form  of  the  word  is  gositdar? 
sovereign,  king,  lord,  sir.] 

A  word  meaning  '  lord ',  formerly  borne  as  a  title 
of  dignity  by  the  governors  appointed  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

[1630  R.  Johnson's  Ki'igd.  <$•  Coitnmv.  476  (Russia)  And 
all  this  for  the  honour  of  Hospodare,  viz.  the  Prince.] 

1684  Scanderlvg  Redh:  iv.  86  The  Hospodars  of  Walla- 
chia and  Moldavia,  .revolted  from  the  Turks.  1796  MORSK 
Anter.  Geog.  II.  461  (Stanf.)  The  Hospodars,  or  princes  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  pay  very  large  sums  to  the 
Grand  Sultan  for  their  dignities.  1838  J't-iiiiy  Cycl.  XII. 
317/1  These  Hospodars  or  governors  assumed  the  title  of 
princes,  and  were  addressed  as  'Most  Serene  Highness'. 
1886  DOWDEN  Shelley  II.  ix.  362  His  father,  for  a  time 
hospodar  of  Wallachia,  had  retired  into  private  life. 

Hence  Hospoda'riat,  -late  (erron.  -iot,  hospo- 
dorate),  the  office  of  a  hospodar,  the  territory 
governed  by  a  hospodar. 

1833  Fraser's  Mag.  VII.  196  The  hospodariats  were  sure 
to  become  dependencies  of  Muscovy.  1866  Ch.  'J'inicx 
3  Mar.,  The  deposition  of  Prince  Couza  from  the  Hospo- 
d.iri.ite  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  has  been  accomplished. 
1878  SEELEV  Stein  III.  529  Hampering  negotiations,  with 
the  ideas  of  an  Hospodorate,  an  annexation  of  Candia. 

Hospray,  obs.  form  of  OSPEF.Y. 

t  Hospte,  a  variant  of  HOST,  assimilated  to 
L.  hospit-em.  So  f  Hospetes  for  HOSTESS. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erflsni.  Par.  2  Tim.  25  Salute 
Prisilla  and  Aquila  myne  hospte  and  myne  hospetes. 

Hospyt-,  obs.  form  of  HOSPIT-. 

t  Hoss,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [An  onomatopoeic 
form  akin  to  Hi'zz.]  intr.  To  buz/. 

1530  PALSOR.  588/1,  I  hosse,  as  a  bee  or  flye  dothe . .  1 1  i-.  a 
pervious  noyse.  .to  here  a  bee  hosse  in  a  boxe. 

Hoss,  dial.  f.  HOUSE. 
Hoss,  -e,  Hossell,  obs.  ff.  HOSE  si:.,  Hoi 
Host  (hiwst),  sl>.1     Forms:  a.  3-6  ost(e,  4-5 
cost,  4-6  ooste.  6  oast,  6-7  Si:  oyst.     0.    t  '• 
boost,   4-7  hoste,   5-6   hooste,   67   hoast, 
hoist,  4-  host.    [a.  OF.  ost,  host,  cost,  lioosl  army 
(xoth  c.inGodef.)  =  It.«ifr,Sp.A«wft,Pg.*««»:-L. 


HOST. 

hostem  '/ifsfis)  f.tranger,  enemy,  in  med.L.  army, 
Warlike  expedition.  The  Latin  /;.  lost  in  Romanic, 
was  gradually  readopted  in  OF.  and  MK.  spelling, 
and  hence  in  mod.F.ng.  pronunciation.] 

1.  An  armed  company  or  multitude  of  men;  an 
army.     N'uw  arch,  and  poet. 

i  1290  S.  i  11/431   His  sone  a-jein  [»  Aura- 

nt  with  is  ost  he  wende.      a  1300  Cursor  M.  6160  Of 

!  riti.  boost)  vte  vend.    <:i33o  K.  1; 
'- 


..,          .  RtvisA     ar.     e     .     .  xv.  cxxv]. 

(Bodl.  MS.  i,  per  was  no  corner  of  [>e  worlde  wide  but  he 
feelde  (>e  swerd  of  («  oste  of  Rome.     1326  TIM..M.E  Ails 
xxvni.  16  The  chefe  captayne  of  the  host,      a  1553  I 
s,\v  Tragtdit  161,  I  rasit  ane  oyste  of  mony  bald  Karoun 
a  1592  H.  SMITH  Serm.  (1637)  148  As  Samuel  would  not 

i    come  to  Saul,  so  wisdome  will  not  come  to  that  oast 
1605  SHAM.  .J/.n-*.  v.  iv.  6  Thereby  shall  we  shad.-, 

j  numbers  of  our  Hoast.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.,  Stat.  ll'ill. 
7  Of  them  qvha  comes  to  the  hoist.  1700  DRYDKN  .  Ija.i-  \ 
Ulysses  ?n  Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost  Than  he 
who  gave  Achilles  to  your  hoast?  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  n. 
201  Haste,  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain.  1840 
TniHLWALL  tiinc,'  Ivii.  VII.  2ii  She  was  .  .  not  daunted  by 
the  sight  of  the  armed  host  which  surrounded  her.  1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xvii.  30  The  leaders  of  the  host 
were  exhorted  to  gentleness  and  moderation. 
b.  fig.  and  transf. 

[£1315  SHOREHAM  15  A  prince  of  Codes  ost  Schel  do  the 
confermynge  None  lojer,  Therfore  hit  mot  a  bisschope  be.) 
1340  HAMI'ULI:  /V.  Cense.  4475  Gog  and  Magog  cs  noght 
elles  Hot  be  host  of  anticrist.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5859 
Fonde  Shame  adowne  to  brynge,  With  alle  her  oost  erly 
and  late.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hour*  Kecrtat.  1  1576)  56  That 
an  host  of  Hartes  is  more  to  be  feared  that  is  ruled  by 
a  Lyon,  than  an  hoste  of  Lyons  ruled  by  an  Hart,  1629 
MILTON  Hymn  Ntitr.1.  21  All  the  spangled  host  keep  watch 
in  squadrons  bright.  1773  BURKE  Corr.  11844)  I-  4'7 
He  was  a  host  of  debaters  in  himself.  1862  STANLEV  Jnt: 
Ch.  (1877)  I.xix.  374  It  is  a  word  which..  is  a  host  of  ima- 
gery and  doctrine  in  itself.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q. 
Xcighb.  xxvii.  (18781  470  Arcturus  and  his  host 

•(•C.  A  warlike  gathering;  cf.  HOSTING.  Sc.  0/>s. 
1807  GRIERSON  St.  Andreiusn  A  clause  binding  the  latter 
to  attend  and  protect  the  former  in  all  reids  and  hosts. 

2.  transf.  A  great  company  ;  a  multitude;  a  large 
number. 

[c  1440  Ccsta  Kom.  xii.  38  (Harl.  MS.)  The  king  maade 
him  redy  to  come  to  pe  Emperour,  with  a  gret  oost,  for  to 
wedde  his  dowter.]  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  269 
The  three  Hostes  [caravans]  cast  themselves  into  a  triangU-. 
1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xii,  Defend  this  lady  against 
your  host  of  Monks.  1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  lt'idoii< 
Married  viii,  The  examination  of  a  host  of  trunks  jusi 
arrived  from  France.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I-  " 
What  n  host  of  thoughts  and  images  that  one  name  carries  ! 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  III.  234  They  produce  a  host  of 
books  written  by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus. 

T  b.   A  name  for  a  '  company  '  of  sparrows.  Ols. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  F  vj  b,  An  Ost  of  sparowis. 

3.  In  Biblical  and  derived  uses  :  o,.Hostoihostsof 
heaven  (Heb.  D^JpE'n  H2S  is'ba   hashshamayiin 
is  applied  to  (a)  the  multitude  of  angels  that  attend 
upon  God,  and  (6)  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  AY«£?  xxii.  19,  I  saw  the  Lord  vpon  his 
see  sittynge,  and  al  the  oost  of  heuene  stondynge  nee}  to 
hym.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  ii.  i  Thus  was  heauen  and 
earth  fynished  with  all  their  boost.  —  Dent.  xvii.  3  Sonne 
or  Mone,  or  eny  of  the  hooste  of  heauen.  ifin  BIBLE  Josh. 
v.  14  As  captaine  of  the  hoste  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  606  Hespems  that  led  The  starrie 
Host.  IHtt.  V.  710  His  count'nance.  .Drew  after  him  the 
third  part  of  Heav'ns  Host.  1839  YEOWELL  AIIL.  Brit.  Ch. 
i.  (1847)  5  1  ne  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

b.  Lord  (God)  of  hosts  (Jehovah  Ts'baeth  :  a 
frequent  title  of  Jehovah  in  certain  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  ;  app.  referring  sometimes  to  the 
heavenly  hosts  (see  a),  sometimes  to  the  armies 
of  Israel,  and  hence  in  modern  use  with  the  sense 
'  God  of  armies  '  or  '  of  battles  '. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Sam.  xvii.  45  V  come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  of  oostis,  God  of  the  cumpanyes  of  Irael. 
—  Zech.  \.  3  Ke  ;e  conuerted  to  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  oostis. 
1535  COVFKDALF.  /cell.  xiv.  2i  All  the  kettels  in  lerusalem 
and  luda,  shalbe  holy  vnto  the  Lorde  of  hoostes.  1569  in 
(J.  F.liz.  Pruver  Bk.  App.  v.  (1890)  225  O  most  myghtie  God, 
the  Lorde  of  hoastes.  .the  only  geuer  of  all  victories.  1860 
PUSEV  Min.  Proph.  78  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  i.e.  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible.  .of  all  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
which,  in  the  history  of  Creation,  are  called,  the  host  of 
:i  and  earth,  the  one  host  of  God.  1891  A.  F.  KIKK- 
PATRICK  in  Camb.  Bible  Jer  Schools,  Psalms  xxiv.  10  note. 
1897  R.  KIPLING  Recessional,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with 
us  yet,  Lest  we  forget—  lest  we  forget. 

Host  (hyust),  s/i.-  Forms:  a.  3-7  oste,  4-5  ost, 
5-6  ooste,  6-8  oast.  /3.  4-  host  ;  also  4-6  hoost(e, 
4-7  hoste,  6  St.  hoist,  6-7  hoast.  [a.  OF.  oste, 
!ioste  (i  2th  c.  in  Littrej,  mod.F.  hSle  host,  guest  = 
It.  oste  :—  L.  hospit-em  (hospes)  host,  guest,  stranger, 
foreigner.  For  resumption  of  h,  cf.  prec.] 

1.  A  man  who  lodges  and  entertains  another  in 
his  house:  the  correlative  of  guest. 

1303  R.    BRI-NNF.  Handl.  Synne  4601   And  3yt  shall  he 

make  sum  robbery,  Or  begyfe  hys  hoste  |>er  he  shal  lye. 

1388  Wv  i  M    Rom.   xvi.  23  Gayus  myn  oost  (1382  my  her- 

borgere  ;    1526  TINHALE   myne  hoste;    1611    mine    hoste] 

ereeteth  }ou  wel.     1531   TIN-DALE  Exp.  I  John  '1537)  98 

.  .  whome  Panic  .  .  calleth   hys  ooste  and  the  ooslc 

of  all  the  congregacion.     1580  SIDNEV  Arcadia  n.  11622) 

173   A    tedious  guest   to  a  loathsome  oast.     1605  SIIAKS. 

i.    vi.   29   Conduct    me    to    mine    Host,   we    loue 


HOST. 

him  highly.     1700  DRVDFS   Baucis  \  Piiil.   118   But  the 

kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace,  With  hearty  welcome, 

and  an  open  face.     1708  E.  COOK  Sot-weed  Factor  (1865* 

10  Pleas 'd  with  the  Treatment  I  did  find,  I  took  my  lenvc 

of  Oast  so  kind.     1870  DICKENS   E.  Drood  viii,   You  are 

almost  in  the  position  of  host  to-night. 
2.  spec.  A  man  who   lodges  and  entertains   for 

payment ;    a  man   who  keeps  a  public   place   of 

lodging  or  entertainment ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn. 

Often  in  archaic  phr.  mine  (my)  host  =  the  landlord 

of  such  and  such  an  inn. 
c  1290  Btktt   1176  in  S.    Eng.   Leg.  I.   140  At  one  gode 

marines  house  his  In  a-ni^t  he  nam.  .his  oste  nam  wel  god 

jeme  hov  heo  heom  alle  bere.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Pro!.  747 

Greet  chiere  made  oure  boost  [v.rr.  ost,  oste,  hooste]  vs 
euerichon.  c  1400  Yivaine  -V  Ga;u.  222  Efter  soper,  sayd 
myne  oste,  That  he  cowth  noght  tel  the  day  That  an! 
knight  are  with  him  lay.  1573  J.  SAXFORD  Hours  Rt'creat. 
(1576)  145  Lodged  in  an  Inne  . .  Whereuppon  the  Hoste 
asked  him  payment.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  n.  i.  100 
Mine  Host  of  the  Garter.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ii.  45  Tell 
me  freely  how  you  like  my  Hoste,  and  the  company  ?  is 
not  mine  Hoste  a  witty  man  ?  1805  WORDS w.  ll'aggnner  i. 
90  Who  does  not  know  the  famous  Swan?  Object  uncouth  ! 
and  yet  our  boast,  For  it  was  painted  by  the  Host.  1858 
Jfurray's  Hami-bk.  A".  Germ.  58  The  two  daughters  of 
mine  host  are  both  fair  and  graceful  in  their  national 
costume.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  xvii.  T.M.  I  was  informed 
by  my  host  that  [etc.]. 

b.  Prov.  To  reckon  f  count}  without  (f  before) 
one's  host :  to  calculate  one's  bill  or  score  without 
consulting  one's  host  or  landlord  ;  to  come  to  con- 
clusions without  taking  into  consideration  some 
important  circumstance  of  the  case. 

c  1489  CAXTON-  BlancharJyn  Hi.  202  It  ys  sayd  In  comyn 
that  *  who  soeuer  rekeneth  wythoute  his  hoste,  he  rekeneth 
twys  for  ones'.  1533  MORE  Dtbell.  Salem  Wks.  991/2  He 
fareth  lo  lyke  a  geste,  that  maketh  hys  rekening  himseife 
without  hys  hoste.  1548  HALL  CAfon.,  Hen.  Vf  131  b, 
The!  reckened  before  their  host,  and  so  paied  more  then 
their  shotte  came  to.  1597  MONTGOMERIE  CAerrie  fy  Sloe 
649  He  that  countis  without  his  oist,  Oft  tymes  he  countis 
twyse.  1698  VANBRUGH  znd  Pt.  sEsof  iii,  But  here, 
alas!  he  found  to's  cost,  He  had  reckon 'd  long  without  his 
host.  1834  SCOTT  Sf.  Kenan's  xv,  But  hostess  as  she  was 
herself,.,  she  reckoned  without  her  host  in  the  present 
instance.  1877  [see  COUNT  ?-.  7].  1886  SYMONDS  Catholic 
React,  it.  174  He  [Bruno]  reckoned  strangely  in  this  matter, 
without  the  murderous  host  into  whose  clutches  he  had  fallen. 

3.  Biol.  An  animal  or  plant  having  a  parasite 
or  commensal  habitually  living  in  or  upon  it. 

1857  LANKESTER  tr.  Kftchenmeisters  Anim.  Paras.  I. 
Introd.  4  They  usually  emigrate  once  into  the  external 
world,  generally  with  the  excrements  of  the  hosts  of  their 
parents.  Note,  Host  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  German 
'  Wirth',  and  although  not  perhaps  previously  used  in  the 
above  sense  in  the  English  language,  I  have  adopted  it 
to  prevent  a  somewhat  tedious  circumlocution.  1862  fnteU. 
Obsen1,  \.  1 15  The  mode  in  which  the  liver  flukes  gain  access 
to  their  hosts,  or  in  other  words  to  the  bodies  of  the  her. 
bivorous  animals  they  frequent.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER 
Sacks'  Bot.  733  Cuscuta  is  nourished  exclusively  by  the  haus- 
toria  which  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  host.  1892  BRADY 
Addr.  Tyncside  Field  Clnb  g  To  complete  the  life-cycle  of 
any  one  of  these  creatures  [tape- worms],  successive  residence 
is  necessary  in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  species  of  animal, 
. .  thus  called  the '  intermediate  host '  and  the  '  final  host '. 

attrib.  1888  A  thtnxmn  28  Jan.  1 19/1  Preparations 
showing  the.  entrance  of  the  potato  fungus  into  the  host- 
plant.  1889  Scot,  Leader  19  June  7  The  part  played  by 
the  barberry  as  a  '  host  plant '  in  producing  mildew. 

1 4.  A  guest.     Cf.  HOASTMAN.   Obs. 

i39oGowER  Con/.  III.  205  How  he[Lichaon]..His  hostes 
slough  and  into  mete  He  made  her  bodies  to  ben  ete.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xviii.  63  An  hoste  that  lightly  forgeteth 
his  lodgynge . .  and  departeth  loyously  wythout  to  haue 
eny  rewthe.  1518  Merck.  Adv.  Newcastle  (Surteesi  51 
The  ostmen  that  byes  any  merchaundyse  of  ther  hosts.  1559 
Mirr.  Mag.)  Jas.  /,  vli,  They  took  me  prisoner,  not  as  oste. 

t  Host,  sb£  Obs.  Forms  :  4  ooste,  hoost(e,  5 
ost(e,  host;e.  [?  ad.  OF.  hostt,  ost/t  var.  of  hostel^ 
ostfl  HOSTEL.  The  pi.  of  the  latter  was  often  oste z, 
ostes,  whence  by  reaction  the  sing.  o$tt\  mod.F. 
dialects  have  hbttt  6t4.  For  the  loss  of  final  -e  in 
Eng.  cf.  assign  sb.,  avowe  sb.]  A  place  of  lodging 
or  entertainment ;  a  hostel,  inn. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xxviit.  23  Mo  camen  to  him  in  to 
the  hoost,  or  herbore  [1388  the  in].  —  Philem,  22  Make 
redy  to  me  an  ooste  {glass  or  hous  for  to  dwelle  inucj. 
1.1440  Geita  Rom.  xxiv.  89  (Harl.  MS.)  Thes  two  yong 
knyghtes  yede  to  her  oste  in  be  cite.  Ibid.  Ixi.  257  His 
squier  sojte  an  host,  for  swiche  a  worth!  knyjt  to  be 
eside  ynne.  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xxxv,  26  An  old 
vauasour  that  kepte  An  Ost,  &  was  A  Man  of  honour. 

b.  Phr.  To  be  (or  lie}  at  host :  to  be  lodged  or 
entertained  ;  to  be  put  up  at  an  inn  ;  Jig.  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  or  at  home  tuitk. 

c  1450  Merlin  1 7 1  This  mayden . .  was  at  hoste  with  a  riche 

burgeys.      1554  H.  WESTON   in  Latimers  Scrnt.  fy   Rein. 

(Parker  Soc.)  264,  I  will  be  at  host  with  you  anon.     1565-73 

COOPER  Thesaurus,  Diuerti  ad  aliqitem  in  /wsf>itiu>n, .  .tu 

•  •>t  with  one.     1589  NASHK  Anat.  Absurd.  35  Crowes 

-•tuens.  .are  at  huste  with  euery  kind  of  fruile  in  the 

Orchard.     1590  SHAKS.   Com.   Krr.  v.    i.  410  Your  goods 

that  lay  at  hu-,t.  .in  the  Centaur. 

Host  tJiJust),  sb.*  Forms :  a.  4  oyst,  4-5  oost, 
4-7  ost(e,  6  oast.  0.  4-6  hoost(e,  hoste,  67 
hoast'e,  5-  host.  [a.  OK.  oiste^  hoiste  :-L.  hostia 
victim,  sacrifice.  At  an  early  stage  the  Eng.  word 
became  assimilated  in  form  to  the  prec.  sbs.,  of 
which  ost,  oost,  hoost,  etc.  were  the  normal  etymo- 
logical forms.  See  also  HOSTIE.] 
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f  1.   A  victim  for  sacrifice ;   a  sacrifice   (lit.  and 

:  often  said  of  Christ,   i 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxvi.  n,  I  offird  in  his  taberna- 

kile  pe  hoste  of  heghynge  of  voice.     1381  WYCLIF  Phil.  iv. 

18  A  couenable  oost  \glvss  or  sacrifice],  plesynge  to  God. 

—  i  Pet.  ii.  5  To  offre  spiritual  hoostes  [gloss  or  offringes] 

acceptable  to  God  bi  Jhesu  Crist,     c  1430  Life  St.  Kath. 

44  pat  I  myght  offre  my  self  an  acceptable  oost  to 

hym.     1563  llotnilics  n.  S,icrartr.  n.  11859)448  Let  us.  .offer 

always  to  God  the  host  or  sacrifice  of  praise  by  Christ.    1605 

M  *:K  Dit  Rcirtas  ll.  iii.  ll.  Fathers  287  Anon  said  Isaac 

.  .But  where's  your  Hoste?    1609  HOLI  AM-  .  It'.' in.  Marc<-lL 

xxill.  vi.  232  To  goe  unto  the  altars,  or  to  handle  an  ost  or 

.  e.    1653  LD.  V*Arx(.W(Vi»V.SV.  jPaw/310  Jesus Chri-t 

having  once  offered  the  Host  of  His  body,  is  seated  at  the 

114! it  hand  of  God. 

2.  £erl.  The  bread  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist, 
regarded  as  the  body  of  Christ  sacrificially  offered  ; 
a  consecrated  wafer. 

1303  R.  BRI'NNE  Hamll.  Synne  8849  He  stode  and  heylde 
be  oste.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  9  He  ordeyned 
pat  be  oyst  schulde  be  of  J>erf  brede.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll. 
Introd.  7  The  sacred  oost  is  no  maner  breed,  but  either 
now^t,  or  accident  withouten  ony  subject.  1516  Pilgr.  Per/. 
l  W.  de  W.  1531  >  259  The  host  betokeneth  the  body  of  Chryst. 
a  1583  GRINDAL  fruit/.  Dial.  Rem.  (1843)  46  If  a  little  mouse 
get  an  host,  he  will  crave  no  more  meat  to  his  dinner.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenatt  Trap.  II.  164  They  make  their 
Hosts  of  Flower  kned  with  Wine  and  Oil.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler*s  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  28  Such  as  scruple  to  kneel  at  the 
host.  1845  S.  AVSTIN  Rankt's  His!.  Kef.  II.  19  Omitting  the 
words  which  convey  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  andthe  ceremony 
of  the  elevation  of  the  host.  1881  SHORTHOUSE  J.  inglesant 
I.  x.  191  An  apothecary,  who  also  was  useful  to  the  Catholics, 
making  '  Hosts '  for  them. 

3.  attrib.,  as  (sense  2)  host-bearer,  -cup. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  465/1  Host  Cup.  1890  O. 
CR.UVFURD  Round  Ctilend.  Port.  4  The  solemn  chant  of  the 
Host-Bearers. 

t  Host,  v.l  Obs.     [f.  HOST  rf.i] 

1.  trans.  To  gather  into  a  host ;  to  assemble  in 
battle  array,  to  encamp.     (Cf.  HOSTING  vbl.  sA.) 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1 190  Betere  hom  adde  ibe  at  rome, 
ban  iiousted  [MS.  B.  yostedjbere.  c  1425  .£«£•.  Cong.  //•,/. 
16  The  whill  the  host  was  thus  in  Ossory.  .these  tweyn,  as 
bar  wone  was,  weren  both  I-hosted  to-gedderes. 

2.  intr.  To  be  assembled  or  gather  in  a  host. 
1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  II.  i.  '1554)  423,  As  they  lay  hostyng 

Not  farre  asonder,  and  Saul  lay  an  slepe.  1787  J.  BARLOW 
Vis.  Columbus  VI.  173  With  scanty  force,  where  should  he 
lift  the  steel,  While  hosting  foes  immeasurably  wheel? 

Host,  v?     [f.  HOST  s/>.'t] 

f  1.  trans.  To  receive  (any  one)  into  one's  house 
and  entertain  as  a  guest.  Obs. 

1485  Act  i  Hen.  I'll,  c.  10  §  3  That  no  Straunger..shuld 
oste  or  take  to  sojourne  with  hym  within  this  Realme  of 
England  any  Merchaunt  Straunger.  1531  ELYOT  Goz'.  n. 
xii,  Fuluius.. caused  him  to  be  hosted  with  a  worshipful! 
man.  1596  SPF.N'SKR  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  27  Such  was  that  Hag, 
unmeet  to  host  such  guests.  1613  T.  MIU.KS  tr.  Mexia's 
Treas.  Anc.  Sf  Mod.  Times  I.  20^2  Nowhere  should  he 
account  himselfe  eyther  a  Stranger,  or  to  be  Hosted.  [1894 
R.  LEIGHTON  Wreck  Golden  Flreccti  They  [fishing  smacks] 
were  '  hosted  '  by  Lowestoft  merchants,  to  whom  they  sold 
their  fish.] 

b.  intr.  To  play  the  host,  jwnce-use. 

1868  BP.  WILBERFORCF.  in  Collect.  ,\  Rfcfll.  xv.  (1898)202 
The  great  power  of  charming  and  pleasant  host -ing  possessed 
by  Salisbury. 

1 2.  intr.  To  be  a  guest ;  to  lodge,  put  up.  Obs. 

c  1450  St.  Cutlibert  (Surtees)  3978  He  ostyd  at  haly  eland. 
1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  30  Great  host  and  small  roste, 
Maketh  vnsauery  mouthes,  where  ever  men  oste.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  ii.  9  Goe  beare  it  to  the  Centaure, 
where  we  host,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  386  Antio- 
chus,  falling  in  love  with.. the  daughter  of  Cleoptolemus, 
where  he  hosted. 

Host,  var.  HOAST  sb.  and  v.,  cough. 

Hostage  (hfstAdj),  sb.^  Also  4-7  ostage. 
[a.  OF.  ostage  (nth  c.),  hostage  (ij-i6th  c.  in 
Littre  ;  Cotgrave  161 1,  hostage  and  ostage),  mod.F. 
otagc,  m  Pr.  ostatge,  OCat.  hostatge,  OSp.  hostage, 
It.  oslaggio,  going  back  through  *obstatiaiin, 
to  a  late  pop.L.  type  *obsidaticum,  f.  L.  obsidatus 
condition  of  a  hostage,  hostageship,  f.  obses,  obsid- 
ein  hostage.  The  initial  h  appears  to  have  been 
added  in  OF.,  etc.,  through  association  with  the 
family  of  ^.hospit-em  :  see  HOST  sb.'-  Cf.  med.I.. 
ostattcum,  kestatieum  in  sense  i,  hostaticns,  osla- 
gius,  hostaghis,  in  sense  2  ^Du  Cange).] 

1 1.  Pledge  or  security  given  to  enemies  or  allies 
for  the  fulfilment  of  any  undertaking  by  the  handing 
over  of  one  or  more  persons  into  their  power  :  the 
standing,  state,  or  condition  of  the  persons  thus 
handed  over ;  chiefly  in  phrases  in,  into,  to  hostage. 
^No  plural. ,  Obs. 

c  1275  LAV.  5317  Hii  wolleb  habbe  hure  children  to  hostage 
U  1205  }Me].    <-i2oo.S'.  1-lnx.Lt-g.  I.  399  231  Heo  and  manic 
ober  in  ostage  weren  itake.     a  1300  Curs,»-   M.  4987  pijs 
oper  ten . .  Duel  in  ostage  her  wit  me.     a.  1420  HOCCLE\  i.  f>e 
Reg. Princ. 3680 7'he ic  \\a^  a  makle  sent  hym  into  hostage. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  432  b/i   He  was  ledde  . .  with  hys 
two  brethren  in  ostage  or  pledge  for  the  delyucraunce  of 
the  sayd  kyng  theyr  fader.    «  1533  l.n.  Hi  I:M  us  //;/.'«  Ixv. 
223  Your  brother  layd  hostage,  prumysyn^e  that  he  uolde 
neuer  retourne  without  he  brought  with  hym  y"  adm\  i.iil 
I  iaudys  berde.     1555  Enrs  Decades  SoVioutinge  tin 
of  hostage.    1588  biiAKS,   Til.  .!.  iv.  h.  1^,5  If  hi-  -,t..nd  in 
Hostage  for  his  safety.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  7'/ 
[They]  desired  one  or  two  of  our  men  to  goe  a-shoare, 
ing   hostage  in  our  ship  for    theii    snfe    returne.       1726-31 


HOSTEL. 

TINDAL  Kafirs  Hist,  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvil.  97  To  give  the 
young  King.. in  Hostage  to  the  Queen. 

2.  (with  //.)  A  person  thus  given  and  held  in 
pledge.  Cf.  HOSTAGKH. 

<  1275  LAV.  20009  Four  and  twenti  hostages  [1:1205  aisles] 
Childnch  bar  bitahte.  c  1330  K.  HIU-NNE  Chron.  ,18101  78 
Yi  llliam  .  .gaf  ageyn  (>o  fees,  of  whilk  he  toke  ostages.  1510 
Cax:on;  Chrnn.  Eng.  v.  46 b/i  Upon  assuraunce  of  tlii^ 
<ame  thynge  they  gave  him  good  hostages.  1579  FENTON 
Guicciard.  III.  (1599)  101  He  laboured  secretly  that  the 
Genoways  should  not  deliuer  in  their  ostages  to  the  Kins 
1665  MANLI.Y  Grotius'  L  35  He.,  kept  the 

I'rince  of  Aurange's  Son.. as  an  Hostage  for  his  Fathers 
Actions.  1781  C.IBBON  Dec/,  t,  F.  III.  225  Am 


Cxsarxvi.  254  They  had  given  hostages  for  their  go 
haviour. 

3.  generally.  A  pledge  or  security. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7312  Though  ye  borowes  take  of  me,  The 
sikerer  shal  ye  never  be  For  ostages,  ne  sikimesse,  Or 
chartres.  1597  DANIEL  Ci-.'.  Ifars  n.  xxiii,  The  ost  of 
Christ,  an  ostage  for  his  troth.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ,y  Cr.  in. 
ii.  115  You  know  now  your  hostages:  your  Vncldes  word 
and  my  firmc  faith.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Marriage  (Arb.) 
264  He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given  hostages  to 
fortune  ;  for  they  are  impedimentes  to  great  enterprises 
)  either  of  vertue, ,or  of  mischief.  1865  WIIITTIFR  Sno-.< 
1  483  One  who  wisely  schemed,  And  hostage  from  the  future 
look  In  trained  thought  and  lore  of  book. 

f  4.  A  treaty  to  which  parties  are  pledged,  rare. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arilmrx.  xxx,  And  there  with  alle  was 
made  hostage  on  bothe  partyes,  and  made  hit  as  sure  as  hit 
myghte  be. 

Hence  Ho-stage  v.  lians^  to  give  as  a  hostage. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irgiuia  iv.  158  Nor  is  it  likely  now 
tli.'y  would  have  so  hostaged  their  men.  .had  they  intended 
any  villany. 

t  Ho-Stage,  */'•-  Obs.  [a.  OF.  (postage  :-lale 
L.  \y*pz*hospitdticum,  i.  hospes,  hospit-em  HosTj^.2: 
see  -AGE.  (Med.L.  had  hospitagium  and  hostagium, 
from  Fr.)]  A  hostel,  hostelry,  inn.  Also  attrib. 

c  1440  //f;//.  1292  His  owne  mayde,  that  was  so  bryght,  To 
his  ostage  she  went  right.  £1450  COT/.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.) 
147  Ostage  in  this  towne  know  I  non.  Thin  wyffand  thou  in 
for  to  slepe.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxxii.  1,1870)  205, 
I.  hauynge  pitie  . .  poynted  them  to  my  hostage,  a  i82~8 
II  'ilii,-  II  allace  x.  in  Child  Ballads  (1882-98)  III.  271  H.-'> 
on  to  the  hostage  gone  Asking  there  for  charitie.  Ibid,  iv, 
Fifteen  lords  in  the  hostage-house  Waiting  Wallace  for  to 
see.  1852  .-/,-,'  15  x,  16  I'ict.  cxxxvi.  Preamb.  (Hull  Shipping 
Llues),  Certain  Dues  called .. Hostage  Dues. 

tHostager.    Obs.     Also  4  ost-.      [a.  OF. 

,// .  ostagier,  -ger  hostage,  pledge,  security,  f.  hostage 
+  -itr:—L.  -arius.]  =  HOSTAGE  rf.l  2. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrmi.  (1810)  139  pe  castels  and  ostagers 
he  }ald  borgh  curteysie.  —  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  4983 
Sende  he  scholde  hym  hostagers,  Men  of  gode,  barons, 
pers.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Fraiss.  I.  ccxlvi.  (R.),  Ther  wer 
styll  in  England  hostagers,  the  erle  Dolphyn  of  Auuergne, 
therle  of  Porseen..and  dyuers  other.  1530  PALSGR.  232  2 
Hostager,  one  that  is  pledge  for  another,  hostagu'r. 

Hostageship  (Vstedgijip).  [f.  HOSTAGE 
st>.1  (sense  2)  -)-  -SHIP.]  The  condition  of  a 
hostage;  —  HOSTAGE  j^.l  i. 

1848  LVTTON  Harold  iv.  iii,  The  time  of  the  hostageship 

rests  with  the  King  and  the   Duke.     1865  J.  M.  LUDLOW 

Kfics  Mid.  Ages  II.  249    By  this  act  ..  the  terms  of  his 

hostageship   are   forfeited.     1867    Conlemf.    Rev.   VI.   256 

;    For  a  companion  of  his  exile  and  hostageship. 

Hostay(e,  var.  of  HOSTEY  v.,  Obs. 

Hosted  (hou-sted  ,  a.  [f.  HOST  «M  +  -ED.  Cf. 
HOST  v. ']  Assembled  in  a  host ;  in  hosts. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Coltttnb.i.  576  Indignant  Frost  ..plies  His 
hosted  friends  that  vex  the  polar  skies.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS 
Mt.  Sittai  ii.  91  The  hosted  Hebrews  to  their  several  tent* 
.  .betake  them.  1892  STOPF.  BROOKE  E.  E.  Lit.  x.  243  The 
hosted  waves  of  ocean. 

Hostel  (hostel),  rf.l  Forms  :  a.  3-4  ostel,  4 
osteyl,  5  osteill,  -tell,  6-7  ostle.  &.  3-  hostel ; 
also  4  hostil,  4-7  hostell,  6  hostle,  hostelle.  [a. 
OF.  ostel,  -eil,  hostel,  mod.F.  hotel  =  Pr.  (postal,  Sp. 
hostal :— med.L.  Itospitale  (see  HOSPITAL).] 

1 1.  A  place  of  sojourn ;  a  house  where  one 
lodges  ;  a  lodging.  Obs. 

c  1250  Gen.  *  Ex.  1056  He  . .  bead  hem  hom  to  is  ostel  To 

herbergen  wiohim.     13..  Gaw.  Sf  Gr.  Knt.  251  pe  hede  of 

bis  hostel  Arthour  I  hat.      c  1450  Merlin  13.1  The  kynge 

wolde  not  haue  hem  at  noon  other  osteill  but  in  his  house. 

b.  transf.  andyi^. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  22623  Lauerd  .  .yeild  us  gain  vr  ostel  nu, 
pat  us  es  reft.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  326  Whiche 
gaue  to  the  lorde  of  heuen  the  hostell  of  her  moste  holy  body. 
1610  HOLLAND  Ca»tden*s  Brit.  i.  495  That  this  Island  is  an 
Hostell  of  Charity,  an  harbour  of  honesty. 

2.  spec.  A  public  house  of  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment for  strangers  and  travellers ;  an  inn,  a  hotel. 

Obs.  after  i6th  c.  till  revived  in  19th  by  Scott. 

1-1384  CHAI:I  KR  //.  Fame  ll.  514  Seynt  lulyane  loo  bon 
ho^tele  Se  her  the  house  of  Fame  lo.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
C.  xiv.  64  As  safliche  passe  as  the  messager  and  as  sone  at 
bus  hostil.  1550  LtVKH  Serin.  14  Dei  One 

hundred  also  of  an  other  sorte.  -dyd  lyue  of  theym  selues  in 
Ostles  and  Innes.  1808  SCOTT  Alarm.  III.  (heading*.  The 
hostel,  or  inn.  1847  LVTTON  l.ucrttia  (1853)  264  As  is 
the  usaue  ul  hostels,  a  pair  of  boots  stood  outside  the  door, 
to  be  cleaned  betimes  in  the  morning.  1880  WATSON  Prince'* 

guest   (1892)   25    But,   being   \\ e.iried    sore   in    every   limh 
)ught  out  a  goodly  hostel,  where  he  might  Rest  him  and 
eat  and  tarry  for  the  night. 


HOSTEL. 

3.  A  house  of  residence  for  students  at  a  uni- 
versity or  elsewhere;  esp.  (in  recent  times;  for 
students  connected  with  a  non-resident  college; 
=  HALL  4  a. 

The  term  was  never  in  official  use  at  Oxford,  though 
'Halls'  have  been  spoken  of  as  'hostels';  at  Cambridge  it 
has  a  recognized  standing. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  /'///,  c.  42  §  i  Provostshippz  Maister- 
slupp/  Halle*  Hostelles.  1547  Act  i  /•'</:<.>.  /-'/,  c.  14  §  15 
Any  of  the  Colleges  Hostelles  or  Halles  being  in  the  same 
Universities.  1577  HARRISON*  England  n.  iii.  (1877)  i.  87 
There  is  mention  and  record  of  diuerse  other  hals  or  hostels, 


Worthies^ [(18401  III.  436  Bred  in  some  of  the  hostels  after- 
wards united  thereunto  [Trinity  College,  Cambridge],  1894 
Times  (weekly  ed.'  2  Feb.  98/3  iSt.  Deiniol's  Library, 


Hawardeni  These  [readers]  are  expected  to  reside  in  the 
hostel  belonging  to  the  library.  1895  RASHDALL  Univ. 
Europe  I.  v.  §  r.  296  The  Provost  of  Paris  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  band  of  citizens  in  return  attacked  a  Hall  or  Hostel 
{hospit iu»i)  of  students.  1808  Catnbridft  Calendar  876 
Selwyn  College  ..  was  recognised  as  a  Public  Hostel  of  the 
University  by  Grace  of  the  Senate,  Feb.  3,  1883. 
f4.  A  town-mansion  ;  =  HOTEL  i.  Obs. 
1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1381/1  The  said  duke 
de  Montpensier  . .  met  the  earle  of  Derbie  and  the  English 
traine . .  and  did  accompanie  him  vnto  hostell  de  Longuenille, 
sometime  called  the  hostle  of  Aniou.  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT 
Life  1.1886)  105,  I  went  sometimes  also  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Margaret  at  the  Hostel,  called  by  her  name.  1661  MORGAN 
Sf>h.  Gentry  in.  vi.  60  Doth  belong  to  Serjeants  Inne  in 
Fleet  street  and  as  they  were  anciently  called  Hostels  by 
being  Houses  of  Nobles.  1670  COTTON  Es/>ernon  \.  \\.  61 
His  Hostel  at  Paris  . .  was  then  the  best  House  next  to  the 
Queen  Mothers,  now  call'd  I' Hostel  de  Soissjns. 
•f*  5.  Lodging,  entertainment ;  e.sp.  in  to  take 
hostel,  to  lodge,  put  up.  Obs. 

£•1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1397  Laban  . .  fond  good  griS  and  good 
hostel,  Him,  and  hise  men,  and  hise  kamel.  1303  R. 
BRI'XSE  Han.1l.  Synne  12472  Whan  synne  ys  shryue  ande 
clene  eche  deyl  fere  wyl  Gode  holde  hys  hostele.  c  1400 
Ywain*'  -V  Gaw.  3404  Syr  Ywayn  and  his  damysell  In  the 
town  toke  thaire  hostell.  t  1450  Merlin  606  For  his  love 
shull  ye  haue  hostell  at  you  re  volunte. 
6.  at  t  rib. 

r  i6ioin  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  13  A  barrel  of  Hostel  Ale. 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  in.  xxvi,  Slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor. 
t  Hostel,    sb?    Obs.     rare-1.      A    dyslogistic 
diminutive  of  HOST  sb± 

1624  DARCIE  Birth  of  Heresies  xv.  62  Your  round  hostel, 
which  you  cause  to  be  ador'd. 

Hostel,  "V'   Obs.  exc.  dial.     Also  5  hostyl,  9 
hostle.     [f.  HosTEf,  sby\ 
fl.  trans.  To  lodge,  put  up.   Obs. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNEC/*nj«.  /*r<a<rf  (Rolls)  5557  In  Wynchestre 
were   bey  hosteld  bo^e.     1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.   I>.  xvn,  118 
Hope  shal  lede  hern  forth . .  And  hostel  hem  and  hele.  a  1400 
Stac.  Rome  548  Bobe  |>ei  weoren  hostelled  bere. 
2.  intr.  To  lodge.     Now  dial. 

c  1460  Towntley  Myst.  xxviii.  263  Ther  hostyld  thai  alt 
thre.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  'Where  do  you 
hostle  at  ?'  lodge  at. 

Hostelar.  Also  -ilar,  -illar.  Sc.  form  of 
hostellary^  HOSTELRY. 

(The  isth  c.  instances  may  be  plurals  of  hostelarie.} 
1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  §  25  (1814)  II.  6/2  p*  in  all  burrowis 
townys  ..  bar  be  ordanyt  hostilaris  and  resettis  haifande 
stabillis  and  chawmeris  to  ridaris  and  gangaris.  1425 
Ibid.  §  n  (1814)  II.  lo'i  pe  king  ..  forbids  bat  ony  liege 
man  . .  berbery  or  luge  bairn  in  ony  vthir  place  bot  in  J?e 
hostelaris  forsaide.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm  d 
(1827)  125  Spers'd  about  in  search  o'  beds  Throu*  houses, 
hostillars,  and  sheds. 

Hosteler  (h^stebi).  Now  arch,  or  Hist. 
Forms :  a.  3-5  (9)  hostiler,  4-  hosteler,  (4  hos- 
tyller,  4-5  hostilere,  -ellere,  5-6  -iller,  -elere, 
5-6  (9)  -illar,  6  (9^  -elar,  7  (9)  -eller;  also  5-8 
hostler.  0.  4-5  ostiler,  4-6  osteler,  5-6  -ere,  5-7 
ostler,  6  ostleir,  7  Sc.  oistlar.  [a.  OF.  osttlier 
(i 2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  hosteller,  mod.F.  hotelier, 
f.  hostel',  see  -ER.  Cf.  mecl.L.  hospitdlarius,  hosta- 
Idrius,  hostel' J  Darius.  See  also  HOSTLER,  OSTLER, 
variants  of  this  word.] 

1 1.  One  who  receives,  lodges,  or  entertains  guests 
and  strangers ;  spec.,  in  a  monastery  or  religious 
house,  one  whose  office  was  to  attend  to  guests 
and  strangers.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

i  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  361/61  pe  Abbot  sende  him  out 
to  one  of  heore  celles;  hostiler  he  was  bare  i-mad  gistes  to 
onder-fungiie.  c  1430  Filgr.  Lyf  Man  hod?  I.  Ixi.  (1869)  37, 
I  am  norishe  of  orphanynes,  osteleer  of  pilgrimes.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg,  149  b/2  Thabbot  ..  sente  hym  ..  to 
be  hosteler  for  to  receyue  there  ghestes.  1877  J.  RAINF,  in 
Smith  &  \V:ice  Diet.  Chr.  Bwg.  I.  725  In  this  establishment 
Cuthbert  was  the  hostillar.  1897  J,  W.  CLAKK  Priory 
Barnwell-p.  Iii,  It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  Hosteller,  .to  enter- 
tain the  guests  who  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  monastery. 
2.  A  keeper  of  a  hostelry  or  inn ;  an  innkeeper. 
arch. 

1365  Munim.  Cildh.  I.ond.  (Rolls)   III.  422  Ricardus  le 

;e,  hostyller.     1388  WvcMF'  Lnke\.  35  He  bvou^te  forth 

twey  pans,  and  ^af  to  the  ostiler.     c  1440    }'<>>/.•  Myst.  xlvii. 

heading.   The    Osteleres.     Alias   Inhulders.      1531    Dial,  en 

ting.  ii.  xlii.  (1638)  138  If  a  man  desire  to  lodge-  with 

one  that  is  no  common  Hosteler.    1592  XASHF  /'.  /V 

led.  2j  53,  An  Hostler  that  had  built  a  goodly  Inne.     c  1635 

CORBET  Iter  Bor.  174  The  inne-keeper  was  old,  fourescore 

^od  and  Time  Hrr-ree  To  hutiour  thrifty  .Mlns, 
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such  as  hee.  01670  SPALDING  Troul>.  CJtas.  I  (1829)  12 
[They]  <n>-,scfl  the  water,  and  breakfasted  in  William 
Mcw.nt'-..  osiler.  1862  J.  GKANT  Cap!,  of  Guard  x\v, 
Gray  had  been  repeatedly  warned  by  the  friendly  hosteller 
.  .to  beware  of  travelling  in  the  dusk. 

3.  A.  sUblemuu  see  HUKTLKR,  OSTLEB. 

f4.   A  student  who  lives  in  a  hostel  (sense  3\  Obs. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  iii.  (1877)  i.  87  The  students 
also  that  remaine  in  them,  are  called  hostelers  or  hallicrs. 
Hereof  it  came  of  late  to  passe,  that . .  1  humus  late  arch- 
bishop of  Canturburie,  being  brought  vp  at  such  an  house 
at  Cambridge,  was  of  the  ignorant  sort  of  Londoners  called 
an  '  hosteler ',  supposing  that  he  had  serued..in  the  stable. 
1655  Ffi.i.t.K  Hist.  Lamb.  29  \Ve  infer  them  to  be  no 
Collegiates,  but  Hostelers,  not  in  that  sense  which  the 
spitefull  Papists  charged  Dr.  Cranmer  to  he  one  (an  atten- 
dant on  a  stable),  but  such  as  lived  in  a  learned  Inn  or 
Hostle  not  endowed  with  revenues. 

5.  attrib. ,  as  hosteler-house  [  —  OK.  maison 
hostelitre;  cf.  med.L.  hospitalaria  \  so.  domus} 
hostelry]  ;  hosteler-wife,  the  mistress  of  an  inn. 

(•1470  HENRY  H'altace  in.  71  A  trew  Scot,  quhilk  hosteler 
house  thairheld.  1820 SCOTT  Al>botx\\\\t  The  hostler- wives, 
.  .are  like  to  be  the  only  losers  by  their  miscarriage. 

Hence  Ho'steleress,  a  female  student  in  a  hostel. 

1850  J-'r<ise> -'s  .Viff.  XLII-  251  The  female  college,  with 
its  professoresses  and  hostleresses,  and  other  Utopian 
monsters. 

t  Hoste-lity.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -illity.  ['  f. 
hostel=  hospital  +  -ITY.]  Hospitality. 

1593  Jack  Straw  m.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  V.  398  Defacing 
houses  of  hostelity  [Old  copy,  hostilttie], 

Hostelry  (hp-»tilri).  Now  arch.  Alsfi  4-5 
ostelrie,  (h'ostellerie,  -elerie.  -ye,  4-6  ostlerye, 
-ie,  j  hostillary,  7  hostilerie,  4-7,  9  (arch.) 
hostelrie.  [a.  OF.  (h}osteleyie  (i2th  c.  in  Flatz.- 
Darm.),  mo&.Y.hStelltrii.  f.  ,h}oslelier  HOSTKLER!  : 
see  -EKY  3,  -KT.  The  word  is  sparsely  exemplified 
before  the  I9thc.,when  it  was  taken  up  by  Scott, 
and  thence  became  common  as  a  literary  form.] 

1.  A   house   where   lodging    and    entertainment 
are  provided ;  an  inn,  a  hostel.     Also,  the  place  in 
a  convent  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  718  In  Southwerk  at  this  gentil 
hostelrye  [v.r,  ostelry,  Pftiv.  hostrye,  Lansd.  hosterie] 
That  highte  the  Tabard.  —  Kut.'s  T.  1635  In  the 
hostelryes  \v.rr.  ostelleryis,  hostelleries,  Lansd.  hostries] 
al  ahoute.  <  1430  Pilgr.  l.yf  Manhode  iv.xxxii.  11869)  T93 
To  }>e  ostelrye  j  wente  at  l>e  firste,  thinking  to  herberwe  me 
£>ere.  1597-8  LIr.  HALL  Sat.  in.  i.  73  The  under-groome  of 
the  ostlerie.  1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  n.  i,  A  bashful  child, 
homely  brought  up.  In  a  rude  hostelrie.  1808  SCOTT 
Marinion  in.  ii.  note,  The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish 
hostelrie,  or  inn,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  collected 
from,  .the  '  Friars  of  Berwick  '.  1813  —  Peveril-x.y\,  Peveril 
entered  the  kitchen,  which  indeed  was  also  the  parlour  and 
hall  of  the  little  hostelry.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C'.  Shop  xviii, 
Codlin  diminished  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
hostelry.  1886  RUSKIN  Pratttrita  I.  vi.  188  Dining  at  any 
nice  village  hostelry. 

2.  Hostel  business,  nonce-use. 

1855  THACKERAY  Nttvcoutcs  I.  x.  101  A  gay  sight  was  the 
road  .  .  in  those  days,  before  Steam-engines  arose  and  flung 
its  hostelry  and  chivalry  over. 

Hence  Ho'stelric  a.  nonct-wd.,  pertaining  to  a 
hostelry  or  inn. 

1860  All  Yiar Round  IV.  78  He  looks  at  things  in  an 
eminently  hostelrie  view. 

tHoster1.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HOST  v.v.]  A 
hosteler  or  innkeeper. 

Cisco  in  Arnoldes  Chren.  Index  (1811)  5  That  commen 
hosiers  be  partyners  of  all  charges  so  as  free  hosiers.  1598 
FI.ORIO,  Hosttricro,  an  hoste,  an  hosier,  an  inholder. 

Hoster- (htf"'st3f .  rare.  [f.  HOST  sby\  One 
who  serve.-;  in  a  host  or  army. 

1892  STOPF.  BROOKE  E.  E.  Lit.  viii.  183  The  hosiers  grim 
Sent  the  showers  of  arrows. 

Hosteria,  obs.  f.  OSTERIA,  <,  Italian)  hostelry. 

Hosiery,  var.  HOSTRY. 

Hostess  ^h<7u-stes).  Forms :  a.  3-7  ostesse, 
(,5  ostes,  7  oastess).  0.  4  hoostesse,  4-6  hostes, 
4-7  hostesse,  6-7  hostis,  7-  hostess,  [a.  OF. 
ostesse  (nth  c.  in  Littre'\  mod.F.  hdtesse,  f.  (h\oste 
HOST  sb.2  :  see  -ESS.] 

1.  A  woman  that  lodges  and  entertains  guests. 
£1385  CHAUCER  L.   G.    W.  2496   Phyllis,    Oslesse   \--.rr. 

hostesse,  ostes]  thyn  quod  she  O  demophon  Thyn  Philis 
whiche  that  is  so  wo  begon.  1589  Hay  any  Work  48  He 
has  also  a  charge  to  prouide  for,  his  hostesse  and  cosin. 
1591  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vin.  xlii.  19  Thanks,  and  wel- 
come too,  he  sayd  Unto  his  Oste  and  Ostesse.  1598  BARN- 
FIELD  Pecutn'a  xxi,  Your  Ho-stis  pressenlly  will  slcp  in 
l'hn:c.  1605  SHAKS.  Mace.  i.  vi.  10  See,  see,  our  honor'd 
Hostesse.  1632  T.  DEI.INEV  Thainns  of  Refilling  xi.  (ed.  6) 
H  j  b,  Beholding  his  Oast  and  Oastesse  earnestly.  1808 
PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  lit.  235  At  one  o'clock  we  bid  adieu 
to  our  friendly  hostess.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Kat  $  I'.  I. 
28  '  Come  and  look  at  the  conservatory  '.  smiled  his  hostess. 
fig.  1401  HOCCLEVK  Letter  o/Ciifid  461  O  womman  that 
of  wertu  art  hostesse. 

2.  spec.  A  woman  who  keeps  a  public  place  of 
lodging  and  entertainment ;  the  mistress  ot  an  inn. 

c  1290  ,S.  Kitf.  Ltf.  I.  325  96  pare-with  heo  fedde  hire 
swibe  wel  and  hire  oste«se  al-so.  c  1305  Edmund  Con/.  98 
in  /•.  I'..  I',  i  J>t2)  73  His  ostesce  had  a  dowjter  \KI  he  was 
at  inne.  1375  UARU'OLK  Brnce  iv.  635  His  hostes  com  rycht 
till  hj  in  thar.  1474  CAXTON  C/ifs.<f  115  Al  tho  thynges  thai 
ben  delyuerd  lo  kepe  to  Ihe  hosle  or  hostessis  they  oughl  lo 
be  uuf  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  n.  iv.  1-5  Hostesse,  clap 
to  th.-  dooren  :  »atih  to  night.  1653  WALTON  Angler  ill. 


HOSTILE. 

82  Come  Hoslis,  give  us  more  Ale.  1716  SWIFT  rhillis  98 
John  k  landlord,  Phillis  ho^-lcss  :  They  keep  at  St.-iines  the 
Old  Blue  HOJI.  1832  W.  IKVIN,,  Alliamtra  I.  30  [He]  had 
a  good  understanding  with  the  brother  of  mine  hit 

tU.  A  li-n,  :  cf.  IlnsT  si.-  4.  (>/>s.  rare. 

1388  WVCLIF  Kxod.  iii.  22  A  \\  '.  axe  of  hir 

neijboresseandof  her  hoosteesse  [i382gesl]  siluerne  vesselis. 

4.    Comb. 

a  1774  Goi.n-M.  tr.  A \arr»»'s  L'oinii  l\otn.  11775'  ^'  1 99  She 
spoke  with  so  K'.'ve  and  hostess-like  a  lone. 

Hence  Ho  stessship,  the  office  of  hostess. 

1611  SHAKS.  H'int.  T.  iv.  iv.  72  It  is  my  Fathers  will,  I 
should  take  on  mee  The  Hostesseship  o  th'day:  you're 
welcome  sir. 

t  Hp'stcy,  v.  Obs.  Also  h)osteye,  hostaye, 
(hostie).  [a.  OF.  (h}osteie-r,  -aier,  -oier :— L.  type 
*hosticdre,  i.  hostis  (mecl.L.^  army,  warlike expeili- 
li  11  :  see  HOST  rf.l]  intr.  To  wage  war,  make  a 
warlike  expedition. 

ta  1400  Morte  A  rtti.  555,  I  ettylle  my  selfene,  To  hostaye 
in  Almayne  with  armede  knyghtez.  Ibid.  3503  Ffor  he  ev 
in  this  empire.  .Ostayande  in  this  oryenle  with  awfulle 
knyghtes.  1430-40  Lvnr..  Bochas  III.  ix.  11554)  80  b,  Neuer 
prince.  .Hosleyed  al  once  with  such  a  multitude.  <r  1450 
Merlin  70  Arayed  for  to  osteye.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  13  Full 
noble  erle  of  I>arby  havyng  rule  . .  in  the  duchie  of  CJuyen, 
hoslicd  the  said  tyme  and  yere. 

Host-bouse.  Now  dial.  [Cf.  Gei.  gaslhaus.} 
A  house  for  the  reception  of  guests  or  strangers ; 
a  hostelry  ;  an  inn. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  -5-  M.  11684)  HI-  591  T°  g°  w''trt  him  to 
the  free  Ostehouses  amongst  the  English  Merchants.  1634 
W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  352  One  night  in  n 
bad  Host-house.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  I  lost. house, 
..a  farmer's  inn  at  niarkel.  1893  tforthumbuL  Gloss,  s.v. 
Hoast-hoos,  The  inns  where  farmers  pul  up.. have  oast- 
hooses  allached.  They  are  the  waiting  rooms  used  by  wife 
and  daughters,  and  the  reception  place  for  parcels  or  goods. 

Hostiary,  obs.  form  of  OSTIAKY. 

t  Ho-sticide.  Obs.  rare~".  [ad.  L.  *hoslicida, 
i.  hostis  enemy  :  see  -CIDE  i.]  One  that  kills  his 
enemy  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

1848  in  WHARTON  Latv  Lex. 

Hostie  (hp'sti).  Obs.  orarf/i.  Also  4-5  hostye, 
5  hooatye.  [a.  F.  hostie  (I4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
hosiia  victim,  HOST  sb.^\ 

1.  =HosT  si.*  i. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  57  b/r  Moyses  saide  we  shal  take 
with  us  suche  hostyes  &  sacrefyses  as  we  shal  offre.  1495 
Trcvisn's  Barth.  JJe  P.  R.  ix.  xxvii.  i\V.  de  W.)  363  The 
feest . .  was  worshypped  wy th  spyrytnell  hostyes  \Bodl.  MS. 
hoistes]  and  orTrynges.  1681  R.  FLEMING  Fulfill.  Scrift. 
(1801)  II.  287  There  is  no  necessity  to  offer  daily  Hosties 
for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

2.  =  HOST  J*.*  2. 

1641  R.  BAILLIE  Parall.  Liturgy  with  Ma<s-tk.  51  The 
Papists  injoyne  all  the  relickes  of  the  Hostie  and  wine,  .to 
be  gathered  together,  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1766)  I. 
ii  Some  of  his  seamen  went  ashore  and  mel  Ihe  Hostie 
carried  about.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  VI.  i,  Saint-Jusl 
.  .'carries  his  head  as  if  il  were  a  Saint-Sacrlment',  ador- 
able Hoslie,  or  divine  Real-Presence  ! 

Hostie,  rare  var.  HOSTKY  v.  Obs. 

Hostile  (hfstsil,  -til),  a.  (st>.)  Also  7  hostill. 
[ad.  L.  hostilis,  f.  hostis  enemy  (see  -ILE);  perh. 
through  F.  hostile  (i5-i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  an  enemy ; 
pertaining  to  or  engaged  in  actual  hostilities. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  236  ,Qos.)  My  dangerous 
attempt  of  hostile  armes.  1596  —  i  Hen.  Ii',  i.  i.  9  Nor 
bruise  her  Flowrets  wilh  the  Armed  hoofes  Of  hostile  paces. 
1659  B.  HARRIS  Pari-vats  Iron  Age  246  The  King  of  Den- 
mark,  who  entred  Germany  in  an  hostile  manner.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  337  By  these  Bars.. the  Hostile 
Arms  of  the  Turks  have  been  put  to  a  stop.  1735  POPE 
Otfyss.  XI.  656  Thus,  great  in  glory,  from  the  din  of  war, 
Safe  he  relurn'd  withoul  one  hoslile  scar.  1810  WELLINGTON 
in  Gunv.  Dssf.  11838)  VI.  114  The  operalions  of  hostile 
armies.  1847  KMF.RSON  Kefr.  Men,  Nafoleon  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  371  On  a  hoslile  position  [he]  rained  a  torrent  of  iron. 

b.  Of  the  nature  or  disposition  of  an  enemy ; 
unfriendly. 

1781  PRIESTLEY  Corruft.  Chr.  I.  Pref.  4  They  all  came  in 
from  a  foreign  and  hostile  quarler.  i8n  JOANNA  BAILLIE 
.Me'.r  I  eg  Lady  J.  B.  Ii,  The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile 
door.  1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  H'hatinf  I'oy.  II.  88  A  second 
hostile  rajah  . .  was  for  some  time  kept  as  a  slate-prisoner. 
1876  FHF.EJIAN  .\ 'jrni.  Coif.  V.  xxiv.  392  Men  of  different 
and  hoslile  races. 

2.  trans/,  ami  fig.   Unfriendly  in  feeling,  action, 
nature,  or  character ;  contrary,  adverse,  antagonistic. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  an.  1748  The  natives  of  North 
Britain  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  hoslile. 
\6oo  .titd  Jrnl.  IV.  114  The  principal  of  putrefaction,  or 
azole,  Ihe  elemenl  hoslile  lo  life.  1849  MACAULAY  II, il.  f.n^. 
ii  I  231  A  long  succession  of  princes,  hoslile  to  the  estab- 
lished faith,  might  sit  on  the  English  throne.  a  1861 
lit-cKi.  73)  HI.  v.  413  It  is  possible  for  iw., 

hoslile  piindples  to  flourish  side  by  side,  without  ever 
coming  into  collision. 

B.  st.  A  hostile  person  ;  spec.  (6.5.)  a  >,orth 
American  Indian  unfriendly  to  the  \\ 

i860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  Hosiiles,  enemies.  U'ltlern. 
1880  Li/'r.  I'XK:  Kno:vl.  X.  431  They  were  formerly 
hosliles  but  .  .  at  present  peaceable  and  industrious.  1885 
Hit**  Dakou  I'tlltr  24  Apr.  5/3  Saturday  a  scouting- 


Hence  t  Hostile  v.   Obs.,  in  to  hostile  it,  to  be 
hostile,  engage  in  warlike  hostilities. 
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HOSTILELY. 

_  1656  S.  H.  CM.  Law  8  Why  may  not  Clients  clearl> 
injured  by  their  Lawyer,  or  their  Adversary,  hostile  it,  ant 
gather  an  Army?  It^id.  96  Had  you  just  cause  to  invade 
and  hostile  i- 

Hostilely  Vstail,li),  cuiv.  Also  7  hostilly 
hostily.  [1.  HOSTILE  a.  +  -LV-.]  In  a  hostile 
manner  ;  as  or  in  the  manner  of  an  enemy,  b 
With  opposition  or  antagonism. 

1609  UP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansu>.  Nameless  Catft.  238  Hostily 
to  inuade  another  Kings  Land.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  (it.  Brit. 
ix.  xvi.  (1632)  856  The  Scots  hostilly  entred  into  Northum- 
berland. 1649  Bounds  Publ.  Obed.  (1650)  52  D.  Hamilton 
entred  England  hostilely.  176*  St.  Papers  in  A  nn.  Keg . 
jjS'i  To  act  hostilely  against  Great  Hritain.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxx,  He  could  not  shake  her  nor  touch 
her  hostilely. 

Hostile  ment,  var.  HUSTI.EMENT. 

Hostility  h^sti-liti).  [a.l.  late  L.  hostJlitiis,  f. 
kostSKt  HOSTILE;  pcrh.  through  F.  hostilitl  (15- 
i6th  c.  in  Hrttz.-Parm.).] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  hostile ;  hostile  action 
exercised  by  onecommunity,  state,  or  power  against 
another ;  esp.  such  as  involves  war. 

1531  KI.VOT  Gov.  i.  xxiv,  With  outwarde  hostiHlie  or  mar- 
tiall  businesse.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'l  172  Ye  feare 
of  outward  hostilitie.  and  foren  invasion.  1665  MANIEY 
Grotiits'  Low  C.  ll'firres  101  Now  these  private  Quarrels 
were  broke  out  into  open  Hostility.  1706  E.  GIBSON 
AtsiMtStrm.  Croydon  15  Open  acts  of  sedition  and  hostility. 
1876  MATHEWS  Coinage  ii.  16  Prusias  dared  the  hostility  of 
the  Romans  by  giving  a  shelter  at  his  Court  to  Hannibal. 

b.  pi.  Hostile  acts  ;  acts  of  warfare,  war. 

1613  PURCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  837  Howsoever  they 
exercise  hostilities,  and  mutuall  disagreements.  1699 
BENTLEY  Pltal.  488  Declar'd  no  War  .  .  nor  committed  the 


sion  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on. 
2.  transf.  anAJig.  Opposition  or  antagonism  in 
action,  thought,  or  principle. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  F.romenet  63  There  being 
not  belweeneusanycause  of  hostility.  iTCvjJ.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  s.  v.  Duellist,  Explicate  all  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature  from  the  Doctrine  of  Alkali  and  Acid,  and  the  sup- 
posed Hostility  that  there  is  between  them.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  \\\.\.  400  The  hostility^  excited  by  a  grotesque 
caricature  of  virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself. 

Ho'Stilize,  v.  rare-',  [f.  HOSTILE  a.  ^  -IZE  ; 
cf.  Sp.,  1'g.  hostilizar.']  trans.  To  render  hostile ; 
to  cause  to  be  an  enemy. 

1794  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett' (iSn)  III.  376  The  powers  al- 
ready hostilized  against  an  impious  nation. 

Hosting  (h/fc-stin.),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f. 
HOST  w.ij  The  raising  of  a  host  or  armed  multi- 
tude ;  hostile  encounter  or  array ;  formerly,  isp.  in 
Ireland,  a  military  expedition. 

1422  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Prh>.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  204 
This  Erie  a  litill  afore  the  forsayd  hostynge  rode  Thomon  xl. 
dayes,  the  wyche  is  the  moste  Inly  Slreynth  of  Iryssh  of  al 
the  land.  m*S3j  Act  28  Hen.  VIII  in  Stat.  fret.  (1621'  130 
Going,  riding  or  abiding  in  any  hostings,  jorney,  or  rode. 
1596  SFUUEI  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  673/2,  I  have  often 
le,  that  when  the  Lord  Deputye  hath  raysed  any 
generall  hostinges,  the  noblemen  have  claymed  the  leading 
of  them.  ^  i6i7_  MURVSOM  /tin.  n.  102  The  foresaid  generall 
hoasling  is  a  rising  out  of  certaine  foote  and  horse,  found  by 
Ihe  subject  . .  to  assi.st  the  Queenes  forces.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  vi.  93  Strange  to  us  it  seemd  Al  first,  that  Angel 
should  with  Angel  warr,  And  in  fierce  hosting  meet.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  f>rVr  (1807)  (;8  From  him,  Two  branches,  lhat, 
in  hosting,  l.ii,^'  Loiueiul  For  sov'reign  sway.  1715  Act  i 
Geo.  I  Slat.  II.  c.  54  §  I0  The  annual  Value  of  the  Services, 
commonly  called  personal  Attendance,  hosting,  httntini;, 
vatchingand  warding,  due  by  virtue  of  any  Charter. .shall 
be  Paid  in  Money  annually  instead  of  them.  1884  Low 
&  POLLING  DL-t.  Knf.  Hist.  s.v.  J\ile,  The  small  English 
•  Iders  were  foiced  to  follow  the  Lord-Deputy  in  his 
1  lio-tin^s  '.  'I  lirii  ai,a:idoiied  farmsteads  were  robbed  and 
burnl  by  English  and  Irish  alike. 

b.   atlrib. 

1575  MAHI.AND  Scot.  PoemsyZ  My  hors,  my  harnes,  and 
mysprir;  Anil  all  nther,  my  hoisting  gcir,  Now  may  be  said . 
1577  tlui.iNsm  ;n  t'hron.  II.  97 ;  i  The  Prince  ..  aduanced 
forwarde  ..  louatde  his  enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  1620 
Thomas'  Lat.  Dut.tSiitt^farftarfHatitrfl}MMmg  harnes.se. 
Hostis,  obs.  form  of  HOSTESS. 
Ho'stler.  Forms  :  4-5  hosteler  (-eller,  -iler, 
-iller),  5- hostler.  See  also  OSTLER.  [Asyncopated 
form  of  hosteler,  found  also  in  the  sense  '  keeper  of 
ahostelry, innkeeper* (HosTKLlBa),  butfrom  i6thc. 
usually  appropriated  as  below;  in  this  popular 
sense  it  has  always  varied  with  the  form  O.STI.KI: 
(('•sba),  now  more  prevalent.  The  Shakspcre  Folio 
of  1621  has  hostler  once,  ostler  six  times. 

As  a  variant  spelling  of  ostlir,  ordinarily  pronounced  like 
the  laller  with  h  and  /  mute  ;  but,  if  used  in  the  sense  of 
hosteler,  both  letters  would  now  usually  \x  sounded.) 

A    man    who    attends    to    hor.sus    at  an    inn;    a 
stableman,  a  groom. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  I'ars.  T.  f  366Thilke  thai  holden  1 

.iislcnynge  the  thefte  of  hire  hoslilers  [v.rr.  hostelers 
ostilcrs).     CI400  I'hrtf  Kings  Cftofnt 

vl  P1^  '-  custome  to  diners  hostlers       to  bring 

her  hors  to  bat  plaas.  c  1485  Digbv  Myst.  (18821  n.  85  How 
hosteler,  ho.>.  '  olell  of  hay,-.  1570 

I.mss  Mauif.  73  46  Hostler,  caupo,  stabulartns.  1651 
C.  WALKER  Hist.  Independ.  in.  10  To  make  Religion  but 
a  stalking  horse,  .and  the  Ministers  thereof  but  hostlers,  lo 
rub  down,  curry  and  dri-ss,-  it  for  their  riding,  a  17^  Ki  L. 
WOOD  Autoi-.  Having  ordered  the  Hor  i 
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take  Care  of  my  Dog.    1837  HAWTHORNE  Twice-Told  T. 

1851)  II.  x.  139  The  landlord  himself,  or  his  loutish  hostler. 
1848  DICKF.NS  Dombey  vii,  Where  hostlers  were  continually 
accompanying  themselves  with  effervescent  noises. 
b.   U.S.  (See  quot.l 

1890  COOI.EV,  etc.  Kail-.u.  Amer.  232  The  compartmen  s 
in  the  round-houses  for  sheltering  locomotives  are  termed 
ihe  stalls,  and  the  keeper  of  the  round-house  is  called  the 
hostler. 

Hence  Hrrstlership,  the  function  of  a  hostler,  or 
the  discharge  of  such  function. 

1626  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  123  To  hold  Ivs 
stirrop,  and  beare  the  checke  for  ill  hosllership. 

Hostler,  Hostleress:  see  HOSTELKB. 

HostleSS  (hJn-stles1,  a.  rare.  [f.  HOST  sb.z  + 
-LESS.]  Destitute  of  a  host ;  f  inhospitable. 

1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  in.  xi.  3  Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes 
hostlesse  hous.  1891  St.  James's  Gaz.  19  Mar.  6/1  A  'Frisco 
millionaire,  who  apparently  prefers  his  friends  to  dine  host- 
less. 

Hostly  (h<5u-stli),  a.  [f.  HOST  sb.z  +  -Ltl.] 
Belonging  or  proper  to  a  host ;  host-like. 

1893  Star  6  June  1/7  To  resume  their  hostly  functions. 
1894  Bedford  Times  2  June  2/2  A  hoslly  host  and  trusty 
citizen. 

t  Hostry  (h<ra-stri).  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
a.  4-6  ostrye,  5  oostre,  5-7  ostry,  -ie,  5-8  ostery, 
6  ostrey.  /3. 4-6hostrye,5-6  hostre,  5-7  hostrie, 
5-8  hosiery,  hostry,  6  -trey,  6-8  -terie,  8  arch. 
hoastrie.  [a.  OF.  hosterie,  hostrie  ( =  It.  osteria, 
Sp.  hosteria),  f.  hoste  (mod.F.  h$te)  HOST  sb.-  :  see 
-LRY,  -RT.]  =  HOSTELRY. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvil.  73  He  . .  Herberwed  hym  at 
an  hostrye.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  119  pus  |>ai  do 
fra  oslrie  lo  ostrie  till  bai  comme  at  \K  emperour.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  iii.  329,  I  was  neuer  bard  ere  . .  In  sich  an 
oostre  asthis.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  2100/2  This  wenche 
went  to  another  that  laye  in  the  same  hosiery.  1526  TINDALE 
Luke  ii.  7  There  was  no  roume  for  them  with  in,  in  ihe 
hoslrey.  1598  STOW  Surv.  xxxvi.  (1603)  350  Nowa  common 
ostrey  for  receipt  of  Iravellers.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd. 
H-  Coinmiv.  88  The  Princes  sil  at  meat  like  Carriers  in  an 
Hostry.  1652  PEYTON  Catastr.  Ho.  Stuarts  (1731)  31  She 
..accompanied  him  to  some  Hosiery.  1756  CIBBER  Apol. 
II.  Dial.  Old  PI.  165  Five  inns  or  common  osteries.  1790 
PENNANT  London  458  (R.)  In  Slow's  lime  il  was  aliered  to 
a  common  hosterie  or  inn,  having  a  black  bell  for  a  sign. 

b.  attrib.,  as  hostry  bottle,  court,  house,  press, 
roof:  (h)ostry  faggot,  a  faggot  used  to  light 
hostelry  fires  ;  so  hostry-wood  :  see  quot.  1 769. 

1507-8  Durham  MS.  Terr.  Roll,  Le  hostre  house  ibidem. 
1594  GREENE  &  LODGE  Looking  Glassc  G.'s  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
133/1  Think,  mistress,  what  a  thing  love  is  :  why,  it  is  like 
to  an  ostry-faggot,  thai,  once  set  on  fire,  is  as  hardly 
quenched  as  the  bird  crocodile  driven  out  of  her  nest.  1644 
QUARLES  Skeph.  Orac.  ii,  It  must  be  served  in  locks  And 
oslry  bottles.  1671-2  Overseers'  Ace.  Holy  Cross,  Canterb., 
For  six  ostery  fagotes.  .£o.  oj.  bd.  1769  Dl  Foe's  Tour  Gt. 
Brit.  (ed.  7)  I.  139  Here  they  make  those  Faggots,  which 
the  Wood-mongers  call  Ostreywood,  and  in  particular  those 
small  light  Bavins  which  are  used  in  Taverns  in  London  to 
ighl  Iheir  Faggots.  ^1770  CHATTERTON  Eclogue  i.  26  in 
RoivlcyP.  1 1778)  3  The  joyous  daunceynge  ynn  the  hoastrie 
courte.  1881  T.  WATTS  in  Athetuxum  10  Sept.  337/1  To 
have  the  grass  for  his  bed  and  the  sky  for  his  hostry-roof. 

Hostryche,  -yge,  obs.  forms  of  OSTRICH. 

t  Ho'stryinge.  Obs.  [f.  HOSTRY.]  Lodging, 
entertainment. 

£1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxl.  note  (Harl.  MS.),  All  this 
:untrey  is  goode  hoslryinge  and  full  of  uilaile. 

Hostsbip    ru>»-st|Jip).     [f.  HOST  sb.-  +  -SHIP.] 
The  function  of  a  host,  entertainment  of  guests. 
1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  x.  (1875!  142  The  prime  minister 
'hose  excellence ..  in  hostship  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  wife. 
Hosyl,  obs.  form  of  HouSEL. 


. 

a  pannier  or  creel,  supposed  to  be  of  Ger.  origin: 
cf.  Ger.  hotte,  Swiss  hutte  a  vintager's  dorser,  a  tub 
or  basket  carried  on  the  back.  (Seealso  HoD.^.1) 
Sense  3  is  possibly  a  different  word.] 

1.  A  kind  of  basket  or  pannier  lor  carrying  earth, 
sand,  lime,  manure,  etc.  north,  dial. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5524  Apon  her  neckes  sal  )>ai  bere  Hotl 
wit  stan  and  wit  niorter.  c  1384  CIIAUCEK  H.  Faint  in.  850 
Twigges..Swiche  as  men.  .makcn  of  thesr  paniers,  ( )i  ,  11,-s 
holies  or  dossers.  1434-5  I'ur/iam  MS.  Ainumtr's  Roll, 
j  par  de  hottys  pro  salmlo  et  luto  cariand.  1483  CAXTON 
Gold.  Leg.  109.1/2  And  bare  on  hys  sholders  vii  hottis  or 
baskellis  fulle  of  erthe.  1661  ll'it  f,  Drollery  74  Ise  lay 
tloun  my  hot.  1781  J.  HrnoN  Tour  to  Caves  (ilo.s. 
(K.  D.  S.),  Hots,  a  .sort  of  panniers  to  carry  turf  or  slate  in. 
1825  UHOCKETT,  Hot,  a  sort  of  square  basket  formerly  used 
for  taking  manure  inlo  fields  of  steep  ascent.  1878  Cittiiherltt. 
Ghss.,  Muck  hots . .  panniers  for  conveying  manure  on 
horseback. 

2.  A  small  heap  (e.g.  of  dung,  dust,  sand,  etc.). 
Sf.  and  north.  Jia.1. 

a  1800  Song  in  F.Uinb.  Month.  Mag.  (1817)  June  238  There 
was.  .An bunder bottso1  muck  to  spread.  1822  HOGG  / 
nf  Man  II.  vii.  255  Will  then  laid  his  arm  over  the  boy  and 
the  hott  o'  claes,  and  fell  sound  asleep.  1841  Jrnl.  A'. 
Agric.  SK.  II.  I.  126  The  field  ..  was  lefl  by  tlie  cattle  in 
tufts  or  hots  not  eaten  regularly  off.  1878  Cutnt'crld.  Ctt'ss., 
Muck  hots, .  .(N.E.)  heaps  of  muck  or  lime  in  the  field. 

t3.  (Alsohut(t.)  A  padded  sheath  for  the  spur 
of  a  fighting  cock.  Obs. 

1615  MAKKHAM  Picas.  Princes  (1635)  48  Hots  are  soft 
bumbasted  routes  of  Leather,  covering  their  Spurs,  so  that 
they  cannot  hurt  or  bruise  one  another.  1649  <>.  DAMI.I. 
Trinarch.  To  Kdr.  02  Hee  without  Cloake  Is  a  Will  in 
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Hulls,  a  pretty  spurringe  Cocke.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmoury 
n.  xi.  252/2  Holts  or  Hulls,  are  the  Pounces  or  round  Hall's 
of  Leather  stuffed  and  clapped  or  lied  on  the  sharp  end  of 
the  Spurs,  to  keep  Cocks  that  they  shall  not  hurt  one  another 
'"  JPfrj'ig,  or  breathing  themselves.  1806  Sporting  Mag. 
XXVII.  140  Cover  your  Cock's  heels  with  hots  made  of 
leather. 

Hot,  sli.-  :  see  HOT  a.  10. 

Hot  (hft),a.(si.)  Forms  :  a.  I  h4t,  2-4hat,(4-e 
north.  hatt(e,  hate) ;  5  hayt,  5-6  hait,  6  haet, 
heit.  P.  2-  hot;  4-6  hoot,  -e,  4-7  hote,  6 
hoat.e,  6-7  hott(e.  y.  5-6  whote,  whoot(e, 
6  whot,  whott(e,  whoat(e,  woght.  t'omf.  i 
hattra,  2-3  hattre,  hattere,  hatere,  3  hatture, 
3-4  hattore,  4-  hotter.  Sup.  i  hattost,  3-7' 
hotest,  4-  hottest.  [Com.  Tent. :  OE.  hat, 
corresp.  to  OFris.,  OS.  hit  (MDu.,  Du.  heet,  LG 
hit),  OHG.  (MHG.)  heiz,  iGer.  heisz),  ON.  heitr 
:-OTeut.  *haito-z,  f.  ablaut-stem  hit-,  htt-,  hait-, 
whence  also  Goth.  heitS  fever,  and  OE.  hsitu 
HEAT.  The  normal  phonetic  representatives  of 
OE.  hdt  were  ME.  northern  hat  (hale,  hait), 
southern  hot  'Jiote,  hoot,  hoat);  the  former  came 
down  to  i6th,  the  latter  to  l?th  c. ;  but  as  early 
as  1550  we  find  the  shortened  hot,  hott.  This 
was  app.  taken  from  the  inflected  comparative, 
OE.  hdtra,  later  hattre,  found  as  late  as  1 400  as 
hatter,  beside  which  hotter  shortened  from  hSter 
is  found  in  141)1  c.  (cf.  out,  utter,  late,  latter). 
The  forms  in  wh  are  parallel  to  those  of  WHOLE. 
The  phonology  of  hot  in  the  dialects  presents  many  points 
of  difficulty.  Cf.  HET.] 

1.  The  proper  adjective  expressing  a  well-known 
quality  or  condition  of  material  bodies,  due  to  a 
high  degree  of  the  molecular  energy  known  as 
heal  (HEAT  sb.  I,  2),  and  producing  one  of  the 
primary  sensations  (HEAT  sb.  I  b)  ;  having  or 
communicating  much  heat ;  of  or  at  a  high  tem- 
perature :  the  opposite  of  cold.  (Distinguished 
from  warm  by  the  high  degree  of  this  quality.) 
a.  Of  the  sun,  the  air,  and  atmospheric  conditions. 
c  icoo  Sajr.  Leechd.  I.  228  Deos  wyrt . .  byb  cenned  neah 
saj  and  on  hatum  stowum.  Ibid.  III.  280  Swa  hattra 
sumor,  svva  mara  Sunor  and  li^et.  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Semi. 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  35  At  middai  wanne  bo  dai  is  al  ber  hotestd. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10960  put  somer  so  dmye  &  so  hot, 
pat ..  none  haltore  me  nol.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2703  Quen  it 
was  hate  [later  JI/.V.9.  hat,  hoot]  a-pon  a  tide  Abram  sail  his 
bus  be  side,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  564  It  wes 
hate  [rime  gate),  c  1440  1'artonofe  2141  The  day  was 
whote  and  longe.  1548  HALL  Clircn.,  Hen.  VIII  34  b,  The 
wether  was  hoat.  1633  Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  331  In  an 
hole  scorching  season.  1653  WA LTOS  A ng ler  iv!  118  In  a 
hot  day,  but  especially  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day.  1727 
SWIFT  Gulliver  in.  i,  The  sun  so  hot,  that  I  was  forced  to 
turn  my  face  from  it.  1833  STUHT  .S.  Austral.  II.  iii.  66 
The  hot  winds  in  the  interior. 

b.  Of  fire,  or  anything  burning  or  glowing. 
ciaooSax.  Leechd.  II.  124  StKppe  on  hal  col,  cele  mid 

wailre  ;  slaeppe  on  swa  hat  swa  hatost  msK^e.  c  1200  I  'i,  ,-s 
tr  I  irlues  63  On  Se  wallende  brene  of  de  hote  fiere.  c  1386 
CHAUCEH  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  A>  T.  402  Ihe  fir  was  ouer 
hool  \i'.rr.  hot,  hote].  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayimm  vi. 
136  Whan  the  yron  is  well  hoote,  hit  werketh  the  better. 
1598  Epulaiio  Bivb,  Almonds  scorched  on  whote  emhers 
1772  H.  BROOKE  Redimpt.  (R.),  The  Sun  himself  (shall] 
consume  with  hotter  fire.  1819  SHELLEY  FrmuetH,  Vnb.  i. 
532  From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot, 

c.  Of  material  objects  in  general  (as  affected  by 
the  sun,  fire,  chemical  action,  the  vital  heat   of 
animals,  subterranean  heat,  etc.). 

niooo  Gulhlac  1055  in  Exeter  lik.,  He  hate  let  torn 
boliende  tearas  geotan.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  Ne 
wepeS  none  hote  teres.  c  1290  5.  Eiig.  Leg.  I.  360/53  Seoth 
it  to-gadere  . .  and  leie  il  al  hot  bar-to,  c  1330  R.  HKUNNE 
Chron.  H'ate  (Rolls)  2243  Hote  bathe  he  dide  make.  1398 
THFVISA  ISarlh.  lie  /'.  K.  iv.  vii.  (141,5!  91  Biode  is  hotter 
in  the  ryght  syde  . .  strengthe  of  hote  blode  is  in  the  i  < 
syde.  c  1440  I'romp.  Parv.  249/1  Hoott  l.atlu-,  unit :etunt. 
'540  J-  HEVWOOD  I'rov.  (1867)  25  Liltle  polte  soone  vvliot. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  xiv.  §  105  This  place  is  famous 
for  its  hot  baths.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §221  A  body  heated 
so  hot  as  to  emit  hghl.  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  n.  xxiii.  351 
When  the  water,  .is  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear. 

d.  Of  food  or  drink  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
fire,  and  served  before  it  becomes  cool.     Cf.  hot 
and  hot  1 1  b. 

<«I300  Land  Cokayne  104  in  E.  I'..  P.  (1862)  isg'Gei-s  al 
hote.  al  hot.'  1362  LANGL  /'.  /'/.  A.  Prol.  104  Cookcs  and 
heore  knan,  s  cryen  'hote  pies,  hote  !'  £1430  Tit;'  <  ',v/r>>  •- 
bks.  12  Serue  forth  alle  hote  as  l..st,:s.  1548  HALL  Cfnon., 
Hen.  I  'II  4  To  take  no  more  drynke  neither  hole  nor  coldc. 
1687  WOOD  Life  S  Sepl.  (O.H.S.)  III.  235  Three  h..t  di 
which  he  fed  upon.  1853  SOVER  Pantroph.  290  A  kind  of 
<  akc  .  .  designated  hot-cross-bun.  1896  Daily  News  2  Jan. 
5/7  Nothing  is  ealen  as  hoi  as  it  is  t-oiltrd. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  Having  the  sensation 
of  heat  (in  a  high  degree).     Usually  in  predicate. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2396  Thou  shall  no  while  be  in  oo  state, 
But  whilom  colde  &  whilom  hate.     1577  ,  rres- 

bach's  flitsb.  i.  (1586)  15  There  niusl  be  heede  taken,  that 
they  drinke  not  when  they  be  hotle.  1595  SHAKS.  John  i\ . 
iii.  74  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste,  in  seeking  you.  1698 
KKOGER  I'oy.  10  "I'is  very  pleasant  to  drink  when  one  is  hot. 
1880  A.  RALKIC.H  /( 'ay  to  City  105  He  is  weary  like  other 
men  and  hungry  and  hot. 

b.  Of  bodily  conditions  or  affections  producing 
or  accompanied  by  this  sensation,  as  fevers,  etc. 
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a  !533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurcl.  (15461  M  vij,  He 
was  vexed  with  hole  feuers.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Levy's  Africa. 
I.  53  Taken  with  an  hot  and  a  cold  fit  of  an  ague.  1702  J. 
PURCELL  Cholick  1,1714)  101  Violent  Hot  Pains  in  the  Lower- 
Belly.  1882  Centu/'y  Mag.  XXV.  103/2  The  girl  acknow- 
ledged his  salute  by  a  hot  blush. 

3.  transf.  Having  to  do  with  things  that  are 
hot  ;  associated  with  heat.  rare. 

1658  J-  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  34  Brewers,  Bakers,  Smiths, 
and  such  not  artificers.  1876  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  i.  3 
The  hot  noise  of  bees. 

f  4.  In  the  physiology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
expressing  one  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
humonrs,  elements,  planets,  and  bodies  in  general  : 
see  COLD  a.  6.  Obs.  (Often  passing  into  5.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  284  Deos  wyrt  .  .  hys  jecynde  is 
swibe  hat.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  53  Norberen 
men,  in  be  whiche  colde  .  .  makeb  hem  fatter,  gretter,  and 
whitter  and  hatter  with  inne.  1398  —  tiarth.  De  P.  R.  XIX. 
xxvi.  [xxxviii.]  (Hudl.  MS.),  Alle  binges  wib  odoure  is  ac- 
counted hote  amonge  Auctours  as..vinegre,  caumfer  and 
rose.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  2  Oure  quinta  essencia  .  . 
is  not  hoot  and  drie  wib  fier,  ne  coold  ana  moist  wib  watir. 
ne  hoot  and  moist  with  eyr,  ne  coold  and  drie  wij?  erbe. 
1551  TURNER  Herbal  I.  A  va,  Pontike  Wormwoode  is  hote 
in  the  first  degree  and  drye  in  the  thirde.  1578  LVTE  Do- 
ttocns  vi.  Ixxxiii.  765  The  liquor  Cedria  ..  is  almost  whoate 
in  the  fourth  degree.  1590  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner 
N  vij  b,  Pepper  ,  .  Hurtful  to  hot  constitutions.  1670  W. 
CLARKE  Nitre  52  It  is.  .controverted  whether  Nitre  be  cold 
or  hot. 

5.  Producing  an  effect  as  of  heat  or  burning,  esp. 
on  the  nerves  of  taste  or  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
pungent,  acrid,  biting  ;  corrosive  ;  heating,  ardent. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hat.  VIII  18  The  Englishemen  .. 
dranke  hote  wynes  in  the  hote  wether,  and  did  eate  all  the 
hote  frutes..  that  there  fell  sicke  [etc.].  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn. 
Skr.  iv.  iii.  25  The  Mustard  is  too  hot  a  little.  1600  — 
A.  Y.  L.  II.  ill.  49,  1  neuer  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  in  my  bloud.  1701  J.  PURCELL  Cholick  (1714)  171 
We  may..  give  Hotter  Remedies  in  this,  than  in  any  other 
Chxlicks.  1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  166  The  dish  is 
.  .  too  hot  of  pepper.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Cliem.  Org.  Bodies 
488  Camphor  [has]  a  strong  hot  acrid  taste. 
b.  Affected  with  this  sensation,  rare. 

1870  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (ed.  2)  §  45  While  the 
palate  is  still  hot  with  a  curry,  an  unllavoured  dish  seems 
insipid. 

6.  transf.  Excited  (this  being  naturally  accom- 
panied  by   a   sensible   increase    of   temperature). 
a.  Having  or  showing  in  tensity  of  feeling;  fervent, 
ar<  lent  ,  passionate,  enthusiastic,  eager,  keen,  zealous. 
(Of  persons,  their  affections,  actions,  etc.) 

971  Btickl.  Horn.  225  Waes  him.  .seo  Codes  lufu  to&eshat 
and  to5a;s  beorht  on  his  heortan.  cizoo  ORMIN  15580  Hat 
lufe  towarrd  Godess  hus.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  119  He 
.  .  makede  hem  hattere  on  soSe  luue  to  gode  and  to  men. 
a  1225  A  nir.  R.  400  For5i  bet  tu  ert  .  .  nouoer  cold  ne  hot  .  . 
ich  chulle  speouwen  be  ut,  bute  }if  bu  i-wurSe  hattre.  c  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  i.  956  (1012)  Hotter  wex  his  lone,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  v.  834  Hardy  and  hat  contenyt  the  fell 
melle.  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  i.  (Arb.)  12  In  all  the 
hotte  haste  must  she  be  hys  wife.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter- 
/•/..  iCamden)  14,  I.  .was  then  whottist  at  mi  book  when  the 
rest  were  hardist  at  their  cards.  1.1620  A.  HUME  Brit. 
Taufia  (1865)  18  Ther  rease  ..  a  hoat  disputation  betuene 
him'  and  me.  1667  PEPYS  Diary  12  July,  The  Duke  of 
York  .  .  is  hot  for  It.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks. 
IV.  15  Her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay.  1844  DIWAELI 
Coningsby  VI.  ii,  In  the  days  of  his  hot  youth.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  II.  xv.  107  The  foe  poured  after  them  In  hot  pursuit. 
1897  Bookman  Jan.  119/1  He  was.  .a  hot  patriot  in  '70. 

D.  Excited  with  anger  ;  angry,  wrathful,  '  in  a 
passion  '  ;  rarely,  of  a  wrathful  disposition,  violent- 
tempered,  passionate. 

111225  S'tff-  Kath.  2147  He.  -het,  on  hat  heorte,  unhende- 
liche  neoinen  hire.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  148  Whan  he 
was  hottest  in  his  ire.  a  1430  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  19 
The  eldest  chidde  with  the  knight  that  plaied  with  her,  and 
gaue  hym  angri,  hasti,  and  hote  langage.  1535  COVERDALE 
Gen.  xxxi.  36  What  haue  I  trespassed  or  offended  y'  thotl 
art  so  whole  upon  me?  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Krr.  i.  ii.  47 
She  is  so  hot  because  the  meate  is  colde.  1684  BUNVAN 
Pilgr.  II.  112  Come  man  be  not  so  hot,  here  is  none  but 
Friends.  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  179  God  proclaims  His 


Men 


hot  displeasure.     1849  MACAULAY   Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  ri3 
n  of  hot  temper  and  strong  prejudices.     11x863  THACK- 


ERAY D.  fturali.  He  had  parted,  after  some  hot  words.. 
from  his  mother.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  i.  23 
Donati  was  a  hot  and  arrogant  noble. 

c.  Excited  with  sexual  desire;  lustful;  of  animals, 
'in  heat'  (see  HEAT  sb.  13). 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiii.  52  Thair  cumis  ?ung  monkis 
..And  in  the  courte  thair  hait  flesche  dantis.  6-1511  is/ 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  27  Very  hoote  and  dyposed 
to  lecherdnes.  1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  in.  iii.  403  Were  they  as 
prime  as  Goates,  as  hot  as  Monkeyes.  1797  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVII.  199,  I  took  a  female  rabbit,  hot,  (as  the  feeders 
term  it)  that  is,  ready  to  be  impregnated. 

7.  Attended  with  feverish  or  violent  exertion, 
suffering,  discomfort,  or  danger  ;  intense,  violent  ; 
raging,  severe,  sharp,  keen.  (Chiefly  of  conflict  or 
the  like  ;  formerly  also  of  pestilence  or  epidemics.) 

<x  1000  Guthlac  979  in  Exetir  Kk.  57  Wa:s  seo  adl  bear], 
hat,  and  heoro-grim.  a  tooo  Ph&nix  613  ibid.  64  b,  Hunger 
se  hata.  c  xooo  Andreas  1544  iGrein)  Hatan  hea5o- 
waelme.  £1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1601  (1650*,  I  hadde 
it  neuere  half  so  hote  as  now.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9377 
Hongur  full  hote  harmyt  horn  ben.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  John  21  b,  The  feast  was  at  the  hottest.  1581 
IB  Cu.izzo's  Civ.  Com:  i.  115861  7  Vices,  which  began 
to  growe  hot  in  the  Cities.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc. 
Weafons  19  Great  skirmishes  and  encounters  that  have  been 
verie  hot.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  587  '1  he  Plague 


is  sometime  so  hotteat  Cairo,  that  therein'  twu\r  M.  >:isand 
Persons  dayly.  1683  WOOD  Lift  (O.  H.  S.I  111.67  Small 
pox  hot  and  frequent  in  Oxon.  1709  STFKLE  7'arYfrNo.  80 
F  9  The  Fire  of  Bombs  and  Grenades  .was  so  hot,  that  the 
Enemy  quitted  their  Post.  17*2  DE  FOE  /*&£!**  (1884)  161 
The  Plague  grows  hot  in  the  City.  1845  S.  ArsTlN  Raiike's 
Hist.  Kef.  1.  381  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 

b.  transf.  Said  of  a  place,  position,  etc.  in  which 
intense  action  of  some  kind  is  going  on,  or  in 
which  one  suffers  severe  discomfort. 

1855  Corn-wall  250  As  to  the  '  hot-lode '  at  the  United 
Mines,  .the  discovery  of  which  sent  up  shares  from  ^40  to 
£450  each — both  the  heat  of  the  lode  and  the  ardour  of  the 
shareholders  have  considerably  declined,  and  so  have  the 
shares.  1878  W.  F.  KL-TLER  Gt.  Lone  Land  xx.  (1878) 
318,  I  have  been  compelled  to  seek  my  sport  in  hot  climates 
instead  of  in  hot  corners.  1892  Daily  News  15  Feb.  6/2, 
1  have  seen  many  roaring  camps ;  they  are  hot  places, 
when  men  lose  their  money  at  the  gambling-tables  and 
when  the  bullets  begin  to  fly  about.  1896  TabUt  22  Feb. 
291  We  got  into  as  hot  a  corner  as  a  lot  of  men  ever  got  into. 

8.  Technical  uses.     a.  Hunting.  Of  the  scent : 
Strong,  intense  ;  opp.  to  COLD  a.  12. 

Hence,  in  nursery  and  parlour  games  which  involve  search- 
ing or  guessing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  players,  hoi  means 
close  on  the  track  of  the  object  hidden  or  the  solution  to  be 
guessed. 

1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  (16501  60  Hungrie  Church- 
wolves  following  the  hot  sent  of  double  Livings.  1781 
W.  BLASE  Ess.  Hunt.  (1788)  in  The  scent  lying  hotter, 
and  encreasing.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Lave  agst.  World 
\  5  He  could  halloo  them  off  the  hottest  scent  that  ever  lay- 
on  Warwickshire  grass.  1879  TOL'RGEE  Foot's  Err.  xliv. 
326  A  pack  of  hounds  running  on  a  hot  trail. 

b.  Of  colour :  Unpleasantly  intense  or  vivid. 
1896  SIR  E.  M.  THOMPSON  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  221  The 

colours  employed  are  vivid,  sometimes  even  rather  hot. 

c.  Dry  and  absorbent  of  moisture. 

1883  in  Spon  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  n.  252/2  If  the 
ceiling  is  'hot1 — i.e.  porous,  and  soaks  in  the  moisture 
very  quickly. 

d.  In  constant  use  or  action  ;  figured  as  heated 
by  friction,  etc. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  679/2  The  New  York  and 
Washington  wire  is  kept  '  hot  for  eight  hours  every  night. 

e.  Racing  slang.  Said  of  a  '  favourite '  on  which 
the  betting  is  specially  keen. 

1894  Daily  News  4  June  4/1  The  possessor  of  one  of  the 
hottest  favourites  on  record. 

9.  That  has  not  had  time  to  cool  down  or  grow 
stale  or  unexciting ;    fresh,    recent  :    said   esp.  of 
acts ;  also  of  a  person  fresh  from  such  an  act. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8627  Wy(>  be  dom 
al  hot,  Hengistes  heued  of  he  smot.  1513  DOUGLAS  ALneis 
xin.  iv.  45  Turnus  be  his  hait  and  recent  deid  [-death] 
Had  wyth  his  blude  littit  the  grand  al  reid.  1659  '*•  HARRIS 
Parh'ats  Iron  Age  246  Which  murther  being  discovered, 
whiles!  it  was  hot,  made  the  Citizens  take  Arms.  1887  HALL 
CAINE  Deemster  xxii.  142  The  horrible  thought  that  he  .. 
was  going,  hot  and  unprepared,  to  an  everlasting  hell. 
flO.  absol.&^sb.  Hot  condition,  heat.  Obs. 
c  laoo  OKMIN  3734  Wibb  hat  &  kald,  wibb  nesshe  & 
harrd.  1340  Ayenb.  139  He  solTreb  and  honger  an  borst, 
and  chald  and  hot.  1398  TUI:YISA  ISarth.  /V  /'.  A',  v.  iii. 
(Bodl.  MS.),  Hoote  and  colde  greueb  suche  one.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  898  Hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four 
Champions  fierce  Strive  here  [in  Chaos)  for  Maistrie. 

11.  1'hrases.  a.  t  Hot  and  cold  (also  in  hot  and 
cold) :  in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  (obs.). 
To  blow  hot  and  cold:  see  BLOW  v.1  3  b. 

13..  Gaw.  ft  Gr.  Knt.  1844  Euer  in  hot  and  colde  To  be 
your  trwe  seruaunt.  c  1430  Dt-uclis  Perlt.  161  in  Hymns 
Virg.  46  Neiber  in  hoot  ne  cpolde  I  may  not  make  him 
stumble.  1650  B.  DiscoUiutiniutn  30  He  that  ple.-uleth  for 
a  general!  . .  Toleration,  hot  and  cold,  I  meane  constantly 
and  deliberately,  .shall  finde  himselfe  a  very  Atheist. 

b.  Hot  and  hot :  said  of  dishes  of  meat,  etc. 
served  in  succession  as  soon  as  cooked ;  also 
al'sol.  as  sb.  food  thus  served.  Alsoy?^-. 

1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  4  Oct.  Let.  iv,  I  will  give 
you  them  like  a  beef-steak  at  Dolly's,  hot  and  hot.  1841 
TENNYSON  Will  Waterproof  xxix,  Thy  care  is,  under 
polish'd  tins,  To  serve  the  hot-and-hot.  1848  DICKENS 
Dombey  viii,  Mutton-chops,  which  were  brought  in  hot 
and  hot,  between  two  plates. 

f  c.  Hot  of  the  spur :  very  eager  about  some- 
thing. (Cf.  HOTSPUR.)  Obs.  (Hot  at  hand:  see 

HAND  sb.  25  c.) 

1651  SHIRLEY  Daubtf.  Heir  V.  62  (N.)  Speed,  an  you  be 
so  hot  o'  the  spur. 

d.  To  give  it  (a  person)  hot :  to  administer  a 
severe  chastisement.     So  to  get  or   catch   it  hot. 
(Cf.  ^.)  colloq. 

1679  Hist.  Jetzer  24  St.  Catherine,  .gave  him  as  hot  as 
he  brought.  1816  SCOTT  Jrnl.  26  Feb.,  I  would  give  it 
them  hot.  1877  5  »'«.'  Penal  Scrvit.  iv.  287  He  •  got  It 
hot '  for  such  a  crime. 

e.  To  make  it  hot  for:  to   make  the    position 
decidedly  uncomfortable  for.     Too  hot  for  or  too 
hot  to  hold  (a  person) :  said  of  a  place,  etc.  which 
is  made,  through  persecution  or  the  like,  too  dis- 
agreeable for  him  to  continue  in. 

76x8  BOLTON  Florus  iv.  xii.  (1636)  322  Caesar  Augustus 
thought  eood  to  make  that  practice  too  hot  for  them.     1648 
C,   rleafor  King  Ep.  Aij,  They  will   make  your 
o  hot  to  hold  you.     1660  HtCKWlNGILL  Jamaica 
(1661)  41  'Ere  they  make  the  Island  too  hot  for  the  English. 
1771   FOOTE   l\/aid  of  B.    i.    i.  The  share  he  had  in  your 
honour's  intrigue,  .soon   made  this  city  too   hot  for   poor 
Ned      1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.   in.   xin.   110   She.. 
I    made  St.  Albans  too  hot  to  hold  her.     1890  •  BOLLYWOOD 


.•08  A  pocket  Derm  imda 

trick  of  going  off  unexpectedly,  and  had  once  '  made  it  hot ' 
for  a  friend. 

f.  With  qualifying  word  prefixed,  denoting  the 
degree   of  heat,    as   BOILING  hot,  HKIULISG    hot, 
1'ii'ixG  hot,  RED-HOT,  WHITE-HOT,  etc.  :  see  ih 
words. 

12.  Comb.  a.  Parasynthetic,  as  hot-breathed, 
-hearted,  -mettled,  -spirited,  -stomached,  -tem- 
pered adjs.  b.  With  another  adj.,  expressing  a 
union  of  qualities  (poet.),  as  hot-bright,  -cold,  -dry, 
-humid,  -moist  adjs.  c.  Special  combinations 
and  collocations  :  hot-ache  (dial.),  a  pain  felt 
in  the  hands  when  warmed  after  being  very  cold ; 
hot-air  a.,  of  hot  air,  or  in  which  hot  air  is  used  ; 
f  hot-backed  a.,  lustful ;  hot-closet  (see  qu> 
hot  coppers  (see  COPPEB  sb.^  8) ;  hot-drawn  a  , 
drawn  or  extracted  with  the  application  of  heat 
(opp.  to  cold-drawn,  COLD  a.  18) ;  hot-flue,  a 
heated  chamber  for  diying  cloth  or  other  articles  ; 
hot-gilding,  'a  name  applied  to  amalgam  gild- 
ing, in  which  the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  heat ' 
(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875)  ;  hot-hoof  adv.,  with 
haste  or  rapid  progress  (of  horses  or  cattle :  cf. 
HOT-FOOT)  ;  f  hot-livered  a.,  hot-tempered,  ex- 
citable, irascible ;  t  hot-mouthed  a.,  restive  or 
ungovernable,  as  a  horse  whose  month  is  irritated 
by  the  bit ;  hot  pint,  a  drink  consisting  of  ale 
sweetened,  spiced,  and  heated :  so-called  in  Scot- 
land ;  f  hot  piss  =  CHAUDPISSK  ;  hot-plate,  a 
heated  flat  surface  on  a  stove,  etc.,  for  cooking  or 
similar  purposes;  t  hot-reined  a., 'fiery,  high- 
spirited  '  (Jodrell) ;  hot-saw,  a  buzz-saw  for  cutting 
up  hot  bar-iron  into  pieces  to  be  re-heated,  and 
re-rolled  (Knight) ;  hot-skull  =  HOT-HEAD  ;  hot- 
stopping  (slang),  hot  spirits  and  water ;  hot- 
trode,  Iresli  or  recent  trail;  hot-wall,  'a  wall 
with  included  Hues  to  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit 
of  trees  trained  against  it '  (Knighty ;  hot  with 
(colloq.),  hot  spirits  and  water  with  sugar  (.cf.  cold 
without) ;  in  quot.  1862  fig. 

1697  LISTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  379  The  tops  of  my 
Fingers.. did  boaken  and  ake,  as  when  after  extream  cold, 
one  has  the  «hot-ach  in  them.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card. 
I.  131  note,  The  pain  called  the  hot-ach  after  the  hands 
have  been  immersed  in  snow.  1854  RONALDS  it  KICHAKU- 
SON  <_•/;<•;/;.  Tcchnol.  led.  2)  I.  233  No  fear  of  smoke  being 
mingled  with  the  "hot-air  current.  . .  A  hot-air  stove.  1607 
TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  I.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  21  A  *hot-back'd 
Diuill.  1591  SYLVESTER  ffu  liartas  i.  iv.  301  Orion, 
Eridanus  . .  and  *hot-breath'd  Sirius.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OK 
HAWIII.  I'oeirs  Wks.  (1711)  33  Night  neither  here  is  fair, 
nor  day  "hot-bright.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mecli.,  'Hot- 
closet,  i.  One  attached  to  a  stove  to  keep  victuals  or 
plates  warm  ..  2.  (Candle-making.*  A  chamber  in  which 
candle  molds  are  kept  at  a  heat  of  150"  Fab.,  previous  to 
pouring,  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  steaiic  aiid.  1597 
MIDULETON  H'isd.  Solomon  ix.  v,  Hehold  his  |n>ore  c  .stale, 
his  "hot-cold  fire.  1614  SYLVESTER  Little  liartas  45fJ 
The  Fits  of  th'  hot-cold  cruell  Fever.  1605  —  /'«  Bartat 
n  iii.  in.  Law  1167  Some  "hot-dry  Exhaling,  Or  Blazing- 
Star.  .875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  820  "Hot-flue  is  ..  an 
apartment  heated  by  stoves  or  steam  pipes,  in  which., 
calicoes  are  dried  hard.  1897  Black™.  Mag.  Dec.  722  1 1 
take  a  hundred  head  of  bestial  "hot-hoof  over  lull  and 
moor.  ax6i8  SYLVESTER  Panaretus  1284  The 
found  her  out  in  a  "hot-humid  Cell.  1599  am 
Let  ix.  29  Ignorant  'hotliuered  fellowes,  of  an  vnseasoned 
zeale.  1641  MILTON  Aiiimadv.  (1851)  188  A  capricious 
Psedantie  of  hot-liver' d  Grammarians.  1608  F  i  '• 
E.  India  ff  P.  34  Their  Horses,  .are  small  and  •hot-met- 
tied.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  11.  261  I  he  cold-dry 
Earth  to  "hot-moist  Aire  returns  not.  1645  (JUARLES  Sol. 
Recant,  vii.  y  Let  not  thy  'hot-moulh'd  spirit  entertain 
Too  sudden  passion  with  too  slack  a  rain.  1681  DRYDEN 
St>  Friar  in.  iii,  That  hot-mouthed  beasl,  thai  bears 
•i.-'ui ist  the  curb.  1863  Chambers'  />'*.  ol  Days  I.  28  On 
the  approach  of  twelve  o'clock,  a  "hot  pint  was  prepared- 
thai  is,  a  kettle  or  flagon  full  of  warm,  spiced,  and  jweelened 
ale  with  an  infusion  of  spirits.  1578  I.VIK  Dodofnt  in. 
Ixvii  408  Good  against  the  strangurie,  the  ' , 
stone  in  the  bladder.  1639  MASSINC.KR  I'nnal. 
iv  ii  Like  a  "hot-rein'd  horse.  1608  DAY  Hum.  . 
iv.  i  Wks.  (18811  53  "Hot-sprighted  youthe-s.  i549t"M-> 
DALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Phil.  5  Peace  and  con, :i,ni.- 
not  continue  among  them,  that  are  "hote  stomaked  arid 
hyghe  myn.iccl.  1861  WHYTE  MELVII  I.E  MM. 
(ed.  12!  13  No  man  can.  .drink  'hot  l-'st  thing 


to  pursue  the  "hot-trode  with  hound  and  hum.     1805.-.  i,n 
Last  Mi'istr.   v.  xxix.   note,  The  pursuit   of  Boi 
rauders  was  followed,  .with  bloodhounds  a 


'  "hot  with '. 

Hot  aJp.  [OK.  hate^  OS.  hflo,  OI1G. 
afterwards  levelled  with  the  adj.]  In  a  hot 
manner,  hotly.  ( Usually  hyphened  to  a  lollowmg 
adj.  or  pp'e.  used  attrib.) 

1.   With  great  heat,  at  a  high  tempcraUuc  ;   pun- 

Horn.  1.424  Isenan  :.,wcmle. 

;>w  —  2 


HOT. 
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HOTEL. 


13-.  A".  Atis.  57?  (Bodl,  M  -  unesohooic 

1340  HAMi'tu.E  7V  \Vith  melles  of  yren  hate 

glowand.     1513  DOUGLAS  *-£neis  i.  vi.  185  Ane  hundreth 
altaris..  Hait  birning  full  of  Saba  sence.    1593  SHAKS. 
VI,  iv.  viii.  60  The  Sunne  unities  hot.     1730-46  Tn 
Autumn  438  Adhesive  to  the  track  Hot-steaming.      1856 
KANE  Ant.  Eifl.  II.  xxix.  2Q2  With  hot-tingling  finger--. 

2.  fg.    Ardently,    eagerly,    violently,    sev<. 
angrily,  etc. :  see  the  adj. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  693  pe  Erll  was  handlyt  J>air  >a 
hat.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  Prol.  50  Tlter  loved  no 

•  hotter  in  his  lyve.  c  1460  Towneley  .!/) -st.  M! 
A  sekenes  1  fey  11  that  haldys  me  fulle  haytt.  1551  T. 
WILSON  Logike  (1580!  83  b,  He  tooke  the  matter  very 
hotte.  1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  247  'Tween  frozen  conscience 
and  hot-burning  will.  1795  NELSON  27  Aug.  in  Nicohis 
Di*p.  (1845)  II-  75  The  French  cavalry  fired  so  hot  on  our 
Boats.  1816  BYRON  Siege  Cor.  vi,  Fast  and  hot  Ag.un-t 
them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot. 

Hot  (M'>  v,  [OE.  kaftan,  f.  hat  HOT  a.:  cf. 
OHG.  height  to  be  hot.  In  liter  use  formed 
afresh  from  the  adj.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  hot.     ..Only  in  OE.) 

£r8»5  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxviii.  4  [xxxbc.  3]  Hatade  heorte 
min  binnan  me. 

2.  trans.  To  heat.     (Now  colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  73,  Take  two  tyles  that 
be  hoted.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citic  of  God  680  Pele- 
thronian  Lapitho  gave  the  bit  And  hotted  rings.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL,  Hoi,  to  heat,  or  make  hot.  Xotts.  1878  Miss 
BRAUDON  Open  Verd.  xix.  139  I'll  go  and  get  things  hotted 
up  for  you.  1881  Society  2  Feb.,  Water  hotted  and  a 
steaming  bowl  of  punch  prepared. 

Hot,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HIT;  see  also  HIGHT. 

Ho'tbed,  ho't-bed. 

1.  A  bed  of  earth  heated  by  fermenting  manure, 
and  usually  covered  with  glass,  for  raising  or  forcing 
plants. 

1626  BACON  Syfoa  §  401  The  Bed  we  call  a  Hot-Bed. 
1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  64  Fine  and  tender  Seeds  that 
require  the  Hot-bed.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Co»t/>l.  Card. 
217  The  bright  curled  Lettuces  ..  do  well  upon  Hot-Beds, 
and  especially  under  Bell-Glasses,  or  Glass  Frames.  1879 
D.  J.  HILL  Bryant  117  Numerous  hotbeds  assist  the  tender 
plants  in  spring. 

2.  fig.  A  place  that  favours  the  rapid  growth  or 
development  of  any  condition,  esp.  of  something 
evil. 

1768  BICKERSTAPF  Hypocrite  i.  i,  The  seeds  of  wickedness 
.  .sprout  up  every  where  too  fast ;  but  a  play-house  is  the 
devil's  hot-bed.  1771  SMOLLEIT  Iftttnp/i.  Cl.  8  Aug.  Let. 
ii,  Edinburgh  is  a  hot-bed  of  genius.  1827-48  HARE  liitt-sses 
n.  (1873)  559  Those  hotbeds  of  spurious,  morbid  feelings, 
sentimental  novels.  1851  KINGSLEY  JV^s.'  iii.  These  pic- 
turesque villages  are  generally  the  perennial  hotbeds  of 
fever  and  ague.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  397  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  hot-beds  of  corruption. 

3.  '  A  platform  in  a  rolling-mill  on  which  rolled 
bars  lie  to  cool'  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

4.  attrib.  (in  senses  i  and  2). 

1810  CRABBK  Borough^  Relig.  Sc<.ts  iL.),  First  comes  the 
hotbed  heat,  arid  while  it  glows,  The  plants  spring  up. 
1848  KINGSLEY  Saint's  Trag.  Notes  250  Hot-bed  imagina- 
tions. 

Hence  Hotbed  v.  (nonct-ivd.}  trans.,  to  force  as 
in  a  hotbed. 

1892  S\tt.  Rev.  9  Apr.  411/2  Men  forced  and  hot-bedded 
into  honours  without  any  genius  for  study. 

Hot  blast.  A  blast  of  heated  air  forced  into 
a  furnace.  Also  attrib.,  and  short  for  hot-blast 
process,  etc. 

1836  I.  B.  NKILSON  in  Trans,  fust.  Civ.  Engin.  1.  83 
Were  the  Hot  Blast  generally  adopted,  the  saving.,  in.  .coal 
would  be  immense.  1860  W.  FORDYCE  CVa/etc.  112  X'-il- 
son.  .distinguished  for  his  invention  of  the  hot-blast..'  hot- 
blast  Iron  *  is  familiar  all  over  the  country. 

Hot-blooded  (hf^bfod&d),  a.  J  laving  hot 
blood  ;  ardent  or  excitable  ;  passionate. 

1598  SHAKS.    Merry   U'.    \.  \.    2   Now  the  hot-bloodied- 
God-  assist  me.     1837   MACAULAY  Ess.,   Bacon  118:-: 
The  proud  and  hot-blooded  Tudors.     1879  FROLDE  C-rsar 
,\vi.  259  The  Germans,  being  undisciplined  and  hot-blooded, 
were  less  easy  to  be  restrained. 

Ho't-brain.  A  person  of  a  hot  or  excitable 
brain  ;  —  HOT-HEAD. 

1605  Play  Stucley  2024  in  Simpson  Sc/t.  Shaks.  (1878;  I. 
238  This  English  hot-brain.  1625  JACKSON  Crcfd\,  \.  §  6 
A  practical!  head  skillfull  in  humoring  such  an  hot  braine, 
1827  G.  DARLKY  Syh'ia  2  t  He  is  all  unversed  In  ihe.se  wild 
paths,  and  is  a  hot-brain,  too. 

Hot-brained  (.tyr^br^nd  .</.  Having  a  'hot* 
or  excitable  brain  ;  -  HOT-HKADED  2. 

1553  GKIM.MDK  Cicero's  Offices  i.  '1558)  36  Daungerous 
and  h)tebrained  deuises.  1687  Sn  \DWELL  Jm-enal  x.  251 
Run  o're  the  rugged  Alps,  thou  hpt-braind  Fool  !  1701 
ROWE  Tamerl  i.  i.  23  Furious  zeal  inspir'd  by  hot-luain'd 
Prints.  1837  CARLYU  }-'r.  Rev.  I.  i.  ii,  Hot-brained 
Sciolists. 

Hotch  Vtj";,  v.  St.  and  north,  dial.  [Cor- 
responds to  Du.  hotsen,  hossen,  to  jog,  jolt,  MHG. 
and  Ger.  dial,  hottcn  to  move  up  and  down  ;  also  in 
form  to  F.  hocher  [lath  c.  hocier  in  Littre)  to 
shake  ;  but  the  original  relations  between  thoc 
words  are  obscure.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  up  with  a  short  jerk  and  sink 
back  by  one's  own  weight  ;  to  make  a  succession  of 
such  movements,  to  jog  ;  to  move  or  leap  forward 
in  a  sitting  position  ;  to  fidget,  to  move  uneasily 
or  with  impatience. 


?<*  1400  Mortt  ArtJi.  3688  Archers  of  Inelandefulla  egerly 
schottes.  .Sonne  hotchene  in  holle  the  hej>ennc  knyyhto. 
1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  PMSIH  Arb.)68Quhen  our  gude  nichtbors 
rydis . .  Some  Hutcheand  on  a  hemp  stalk,  h  jvand  on  a 
heicht.  a  1605  MONTCOMERIE  Sonn.  Ixvi,  \Vith  old  bojjo- 
gers,  botching  on  a  sped.  ^1746  J.  COLLIEK  >Tim  Bohbm  • 
t'itw  Lane.  Dial.  Gloss.  Wkj».  (1862)  SB  Hatching,  to  limp, 
to  go  by  jumps,  as  toads.  1790  BURNS  Tain  o*  S  banter 
186  Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain  And  hotch'd  and 
blew  wi1  might  and  main.  1835-80  JAMIESON,  Hotch, .  .2.  To 
move  by  short  heavy  leaps  as  a  frog  or  toad  does.  1847-78 
HALLIWELL  s.  v.,  The  old  woman  said,  '  I  bustled  through 
the  crowd,  and  she  botched  after  me '.  1893  STEVENSON 
Ctitriona  144  Here  am  I,  fair  hotching  to  be  off. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  this  way  ;  to  shake 
up  with  a  jerky  motion ;  to  jog,  hitch. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xv,  Are  ye  sure  yc  hae  room 
eneugh,  sir?  I  wad  fain  hotel)  my  sell  farther  yont.  1847-78 
HALLIU  KLL  s.  v.,  When  they  shake  potatoes  in  a  bag,  so  that 
they  may  lie  the  closer,  they  are  said  to  hotch  them.  1866 
Durham  Ltad-m.  Lang.,  Hotch,  to  shake  with  a  sharp 
jerk  a  trough  with  a  grated  bottom,  suspended  in  water,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lever,  and  containing  crushed  lead  ore. 

Hotche,  obs.  form  of  HUTCH  sb. 

Hotchpot,  hotch-pot  ihptj,p^).  Forms: 
3-6  hochepot,  5  -pote,  hoche  potte,  6  hoch-, 
hotch  (e)potte,  6  7  hochpot,  hotch  pot,  V8 
hotch-poe\  6-  hotchpot,  hotch-pot,  [a.  F. 
hochepot,  f.  hocher  to  shake,  shake  together  +  pot 
PUT.  Used  in  1^92  as  an  AF.  law  term;  as  a 
term  of  Cookery  it  is  known  in  i-ith  c.,  but  may 
be  earlier  ;  Ouchepot  as  a  personal  sobriquet  occurs 
in  1265  (llatz.-Parm.).  Its  precise  original  ap- 
plication is  thus  uncertain,  since  it  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  shaking  together  of  things  in  a 
pot  for  other  than  a  culinary  purpose.  Cf.  alsu 
Du.  hittspot  hodge-podge.  Corruptions  of  this  are 
HOTCHPOTCH,  HUIXJEPOT,  HODGE-PODGE.] 

1.  =  HOTCHPOTCH  i. 

ciupAnc.  Cookery  v\  House/t.  Ord.  (1790)432  Goos  in 
Hochepot.  ti  1481  LITTLETON  Inst.  HI.  ii.  §  267  Cest  parol 
{Hotchpot)  est  en  English  A  Pudding  ..  un  chose  avec 
autres  choses  ensembles.  1530  PALSGR.  233/1  Hotchepotte 
of  many  meates,  haricot.  1591  PKRCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Almodrote,  a  hotchpot  of  garlicke  and  cheese,  a  1648 
DiiJBVtYiw/  Open.  (.1669'  179  The  Queen  Mothers  Hotchpot 
of  Mutton,  is  thus  made.  1853  KANE  GrinncllExp.  .\x.\iv. 
1*856)  303  Cold  merriment,  but  it  concluded  with  hotchpot 
and  songs. 

2.  Eng.   Law.   The    blending   or  gathering  to- 
gether of  properties  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
equality  of  division,  esp,  as  practised  in  certain  cases 
in  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  an  intestate 
parent;  answering  in  some  respects  to  the  collatio 
bonornm  of  the  civil  law  :  cf.  COLLATION  sb.  i  b. 

[1292  BUTTON  in.  viii.  §  i  Touz  heritages  ne  cheent  mie 
uniement  en  divisioun  ne  en  hochepot,  a  partir  entrc  par- 
ceners. 1303  Ytiir'Bk.  30-1  Edrv.  I,  373  Touz  les  tene- 
nienz  qe  sont  donez..cherront  en  hochepot  ovesqe  les  altrcs 
tenemenz.]  155*  HULOEI,  Hotchpot  is  also  a  maner  of 
partition  at  the  common  kiwe  of  landes  geuen  in  franck 
inariage.  1574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures 56  b.  No  lands shalbee 
put  in  hotchpot,  with  other,  but  lands  that  bee  geeven  in 
frank  manage  alonelye.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gawlkind  ii. 
15  Having  put  all  their  Possessions  in  Hotchpot,  made 
a  new  Partition.  1767  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  1 1.. \\xii.  (1809) 
j;i6  With  regard  to  lands  descending  in  co-parcenary,  that 
U  hath  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  common  law  of  I.n.t;- 
hiiul,  under  the  name  of  hotchpot.  1848  1-  WILLIAMS  Per*. 
Prop.  iv.  iv.  11878)  403  brin-  tin-  amount  of  their  advance- 
ment into  hotchpot.  1875  POST  K  Cains  ill.  Comm.  ted.  2) 
321  On  condition  that  the  latter  brought  their  goods  into 
hotchpot  (collatio  bonornm  . 

fig.  1802-12  BKNIHAM  Ration.  Jiuiic.  Evid.  11827)  V.  510 
Pulling  all  causes  together  in  hotch-pot,  the  average  upon 
the  sum  total  may  thus  come  to  be  doubled  or  trebled.  1883 
F.  CiAi.iON  H uuian  Faculty  190  Throwing  these  results  into 
a  common  statistical  hotchpot. 

3.  transf.    ~ HOTCHPOTCH  2. 

(In  early  use  prob.  from  the  legal  sen^c,  but  in  later 
chiefly  from  the  dish.^ 

;•  1386  CMAUCKK  Mclib.  F  291  Ye  ban  cast  alle  hire  wordes. 
in  an  hochepot  [Htirl.  <V  Lansd,  HISS,  hoche  poche]. 
1588  J.  UUALL  DcHiiinsir.  />/.v[//.  (Arb.)  4  Schismes,  that 
make  a  hotchpot  of  true  religion  and  poperye.  1652-62 
H  I.VLIN  CattHffgr.  iv.  11682)  5  An  Hochpot  or  Medly  of  ninny 
Nations.  1871  T\L'»I;  Prim.  Cult.  II.  230  The  wonderful 
hotchpot  of  Hindu  and  Arabic  language  and  religion. 

4.  attrib.  or  a^  adj. 

1588  FRAI-NCE  l.awicrs  Log.  Ded.  p  iij,  That  Hotchpot 
French,  stufft  up  with  such  variety  of  borowed  words, 
wlierein  our  law  is  written.  1793  J-  6-  HDBART  in  J.  J'tty's 
Corr.  AC  !'nb.  r»i/>ers  dSgO  IV.  05  Henry  the  8th.. made 
a  kind  of  hotch-pot  biiMtie^s  of  it,  by  uniting  the  tcclcsiasti- 
cal  ami  u\il  ji..i\\-<.;r  in  his  own  hands. 

Hotchpotch,  hotch-potch  (hftj,pctj     /. 

Forms  :  5-6  hoohe  poohe,  6  hoche-pociie,  6-7 
hooh-pooh,  6-S  hotoh  potch,  6-  hotchpotch, 
hotch-potch.  [A  corruption  of  prec.,  with  riming 
assimilation  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
to  the  first,  as  in  reduplicated  words.] 

1.  Cooker}*.  A  dish  containing  a  mixture  of  many 
ingredients :  .ryW.  a  mutton  broth  thickened  with 
young  vegetables  of  all  sorts  stewed  together. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  Ixxii.  443  \Ve  make  a 
hotchpotch  of  halfe  figges  and  half  reysons  as  they  *ay. 
1692  DRYDEN  Ess.  Saf.  Ess.  118821  44  A  kind  of  oila,  or 
hotchpotch,  made  of  several  sorts  of  meats.  1797  A/. 
JAi.c-  IX.  327  [She]  had  got  ready  what  is  there  [Scotland] 
called  hotchpotch,  for  dinner.  1891  MRS.  OUI'HANT  Rail- 


way  Man  I,  xi.  178  The  hotch-potch.. was  excellent.     It  i.-, 
a  soup  made  with  lamb  and  all  the  fresh  young  vegetables. 
Attrib.    1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1060  Large  tureen, 
or  hotch-potch  dish,  with  lid. 

2.  jig.  A  mixture  of  heterogeneous  things,  a  con- 
fused assemblage,  a  medk-y,  jumble,  farrago. 

14. .  [see  quot.  1386  in  prec.  3].  1549  LATIMER  $rd  Sena. 
;•<•/.  Ed-tv.  I'/  (Arb.)  98  They,  .made  a  myngle  mangle  and 
a  hotchpotch  of  it.  .partely  popery e,  partelye  true  religion 
mingeled  together.  1605  TryallChrr.  in.  i.  in  Bullet)  < 
III.  306  Hang  the  hotch-potch  up  in  a  fathom  or  two  of 
match.  1652-62  HKYLIN  Cosntogr.  n.  (1682*  32  A  Hotch- 
potch of  all  sorts  of  men.  17*8  Wodroiv  Corr.  ^  18431  III. 
^71  A  hotch-potch  of  errors.  1783  LEMON  £»£•.  Etymol. 
Pref.  4  The  English  language,  which,  say  they,  is  only  a 
hotch-potch,  composed  of  all  others.  1890  HUXLEY  in  19^/1 
Cent.  Nov.  761  That  wonderful  ethnological  hotch-potch 
miscalled  the  Latin  race. 

3.  Eng.  Law.  =  HOTCHPOT  j. 

1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  Si.  1586  If  that 
fee-simple,  and  the  fee  taile  be  put  together  it  is  called 
hotch  potch.  1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish.  Rebfll.  Q  notf 
He  assembled  the  whole  Septs,  and  having  put  all  their 
possessions  together  in  hotch-potch,  made  a  new  partition 
among  them,  a  1656  lTsi>nhK  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  189. 

fig-  1838  SOL-THEY  Lett.  1 1856)  IV.  560  Throwing  all  the 
collections  into  hotch-potch,  and  then  re-arranging  the 
materials  according  to  the  subjects. 

4.  as  adj.  Like  a  hotchpotch  or  medley,  confused. 

1599  MARSTUN  Sco.  Villanic  ill.  ix.  219  What  hotch- 
potch giberidge  doth  the  Poet  bring?  1613  PL-RCHAS  /Y/- 
gritnage  11614)  87  Of  those  Drusiau  Robbers.. and  of  thU 
hotch-potch  Religion.  1769  E.  BANCUOFT  Guiana  287  The 
hotch<potch  otlicinal  compusitions  of  pharmacy. 

Hence  Hotch-potch  v.  trans.,  to  make  a  hotch- 
potch of,  to  jumble  up  \  Ho'tchpotchly  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  a  hotch-potch,  confusedly  mingled. 

1593  NAJIHE  Christs  T.  (1613)  132  Scripture  we  hotch- 
potch together.  1596  —  Saffron  Wai  den.  77  He  can  hotch- 
potch whole  Decades  vp  of  nothing.  1674  R.  GOUFKJ.Y  lnj. 
$  Ab.  Physic  181  Unmasked  aud  singled  from  their  hotch- 
potchly  adjuncLs. 

Hot  COCkles.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  HOT  a.  + 
COCKLE  ?j£.2  ;  origin  of  the  name  unknown. 

(The  F.  hautes  coqtiillt:st  alleged  by  Skinner,  is  a  figment.1] 

A  rustic  game  in  which  one  player  lay  face  down- 
wards, or  knell  down  with  his  eyes  covered,  and 
being  struck  on  the  back  by  the  others  in  turn, 
guessed  who  struck  him.  Also  attrib. 

1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u.  (1629)  224  How  shepheards spend 
their  dayes,  At  blow  point,  hot  cockles,  or  else  at  keeles. 
1676  M  ARVELL  Mr,  Smirke  1 3  They . .  leave  men,  as  if  it  were 
at  Hot-Cockles,  toguesse  blind-fold  who  it  is  that  bit  them. 
a  1708  HICKEKISGILL  H'ks.  (17161  I.  368  Upon  pretence  of 
Hot-cockles  sport,  or  a  Christmas-game.  1714  GAY  Shepk. 
H'fc-k  Monday  99  As  at  Hot-cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown.  1823  H.  RAVE- 
LIN Lucubr.  303  Farmer  Flamborough  over  his  tankard. . 
and  his  daughters  . .  at  hot-cockles  upon  the  floor. 

fb.   To  sit  upon  hot  cockles  :    to   be  very  im- 
patient, to  *sit  on  pins  and  needles*.   Obs.  rare. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  90  He  ..  sits  vpon  hote 
cockles  till  it  be  blaz'd  abroade. 

Hence  (app.)  t  Hot-cockled  a.,  ?  resembling  a 
game  of  hot-cockles,  as  involving  the  infliction  of 
strokes  or  buffets. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasin.  Par.  Phil.  3  In  case  throughe 
theyr  earnest  hoote  cockled  ghospellyng,  they  coulde  haue 
broughte  vs  in  to  more  haynout.  displeasure. 

fHote.  Obs.  Forms:  I  h&t,  2-3  14  north.} 
hat,  3-4  hot.  4  -5  hote.  [OE.  hat,  X\SQ  ^chaf  ~ 
OHG.gtifot$,  MHG.  hti^  ON.  heit,  f.  stem  hait- 
of  haitan,  OE.  hdtan  :  KeHlGHTV.l]  A  promise  ; 
avow:  —  HIGHTJ^J  2. 


CQSQ  Liiulisf.  Gosp.  Luke  x.\iv.  40  Ic  scndo  hut  fadores 
mines  in  iuih.  c  izoo  ORMIN  13822  piss  hat  tail  \\itss  Naia- 
naa:l  Bihatt-nn  and  Kilippe.  c  1250  <^c-n.  \  A.r.  936  Abrani 
leucde  &is  hot  in  sped.  11300  K.  E.  Psalter  xlix.  14 

Veldt:   til    Hegheste  pi   liates.     11340   Curs,. 
2349  (Fuirf.i   For  |>is  hote  [Colt,  liight,  Gitt.  hith,   Triit. 
biheestl  mi;t  be  tia   fabil.     t  1460   TwnfUy  J/jjf.   vi.   46 
Lord  of  heuen,  that  all  wote,  liere  to  the  1  make  a  hote. 

Hote,  obs.  f.  Il'ir,  OAT:   see  also  HK;HT  f.l 

Hotel  (hctfl,  tfte'l),  st.  [a.  F.  hotel,  later  form 
of  hostel  see  HOSTFL  j/'.1  .] 

1.  (In  French  use.)  a.  A  large  private  residence, 
n  town  mansion.  ||  b.  A  public  official  lesidence, 
Hotel lie  I'ille,  the  mansion  house  of  a  maire.  a 
town  hall.  ||  C.  llotd-Dieu,  a  huspilal. 

1644  Kvi-LVN  Diary  4  Feb.,  Above  all  is  the  Hutel  Dieu 
for  men  and  women,  near  Notre  Dame.  1684  tr.  '1  a~  cy- 
tn'cr's  Grit.  Scignor's  Serag.  36  (Stanf.)  Ceremonies  of 
their  march  from  the  Hotel,  orgreat  House  of  Perra.  1746 
in  Ace.  Fr.  Sctllem.  A'.  A  mer.  34  The  Hotel  Dieu,  or 
hospital,  of  Quebec  has  two  great  halls.  1749  CHE.STERF. 
Lett.  (179=1  11.  cxcix.  249,  I  hope  1  have  domesticated  you 
at  his  llc'ttl  there.  1768  Sll  RNK  .S>«/.  7t'"»'«.  1778)  II.  4? 
(Versailles  ,  I  bid  Le  Fleur.  .enquire  for  the  Count's  hotel. 
i8«7  SCOTT  Clit\>n.  cf  Cunrng,  Introd.  ^•i,  Siie  inhabited, 
when  in  Edinburgh,  .one  :  tels.  1849  MACAU- 

T  ^^  ///.<.'.  1--':-^.  iii.  I.  3^6  A  few  great  men  still  retained 
their  hereditary  hotels  between  the  Strand  and  the  river. 
1858  H.uvmCKNF.  J-'r.  ff  It.  Jrnls.  u83jl  35  We  stood  a 
few  moments  on  the  steps  of  the  Hfael  Hieu. 

f2.   A  HOSTEL  in  a  university.   Obs. 

1748  SALMON  Comp.  through  L'tiir.  18  Hugh  de  BaUham 
.  .purchased  two  Halls  or  Hotels  near  S  -ch. 

3.  A  house  for  the  entertainment  nl  strangers 
and  travellers,  an  inn  ;  esp.  one  that  is,  or  claims 
to  be,  of  a  superior  kind. 

1763  SMOLLbrr  Trar.  xvxk.  I  he  expence 


HOTEL. 

of  living  at  an  hotel  is  eiiormoub.  1775  ASH,  Hostel^  an 
tun,  an  hotel.  1776  R.  KING  in  Lift  fy  Corr.  (1894')  I.  20 
By  a  Gentlemen  who  lately  came  out  of  Boston  I  wa:> 
informed  that  they  have  two  bake  houses  constantly  em- 
ployed in  baking  for  their  hotels.  1783  Let.  in  H.  Arnot 
Hist.  Edinburgh  App.  512  In  1763  there  was  no  such 
place  as  an  Hotel  :  the  word  indeed  was  not  known,  or 
only  intelligible  to  French  scholars.  1806-7  J-  BERES- 
FORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xiv  .  i,  Groping  your 
way  to  the  inn—  J  beg  pardon  —  hotel),  1817  WALKEK, 
Hostel,  Hotel,  a  genteel  inn  :  this  word  is  now  universally 
pronounced  and  written  without  the  s.  1834  M  EDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales\\.  118,  1.  .returned  slowly,  .to  my  hotel. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1837  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  89  The  celerity  at 
hotel-tables  is  remarkable.  1858  HAWTHORNS  Fr.  fy  It. 
Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  47  A  crowd  of  cab-drivers,  hotel-runners, 
and  commissionaires.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Aleck.  (U.S.), 
Hotel-car,  one  arranged  for  affording  meals  to  passengers 
on  beard  while  on  a  journey. 

Hence  Hotel  v.,  to  put  up  or  lodge  at  an  hotel 
(ifitr.  and  trans.  ;  also  to  hotel  it').  Hote  Ihood, 
the  state  of  an  hotel.  Hote'lify,  Hote'lize  vbs., 
trans,  to  make  into,  or  like,  an  hotel  ;  also  intr. 
for  pass.  Kote'lleBsa.,  without  an  hotel.  Hotel- 
lisli  a.,  like  an  hotel.  Hote'lward  adv.,  towards 


Cosmopolitan  XVII.  52  We  tried  hotelling  it.  1834 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  178  It  was,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  to  coin  one,  ^liotelified.  1886  H.  MEKIVALE  in  Ton- 
pie  Bar  Mag.  LXXVI.  551  A  fine  old  palace  of  the  kind 
which  *hotelize  so  well.  1891  Sat.  Rev.  29  Aug.  244/2  Most 
of  the  smaller  towns  were  *hotclless.  1851  NEWLAND  The 
Erne  252  Rooms,  .of  a  towny  and  *hotellish  character. 

t  Ho'ten,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [pa.  pple.  of  HIGHT  v,  ]  , 
q.v.]  Promised. 

ciago  Gen.  $  Ex.  2508  He  sal  311  leden  .  .  He5en  to  Sat 
hotene  lond. 

Ho't-foot,  adv.  Also  6  Sc.  hait-fute.  [f. 
HOT  a.  +  FOOT  sb.  See  also  FOOT-HOT.]  With 
eager  or  rapid  pace  ;  in  hot  haste  ;  hastily. 

a  1300  Body  $  Soul  in  Sfaps  Poztns  (Camden)  339  Jwan 
tho  fendes  hot  fot  come  to  fette  me  away.  1536  BELLEN- 
DEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  139  King  Athelstane.  .followit, 
hait-fute,  on  the  Pichtis.  1647  TRAPP  Conitn.  Matt,  vi,  12 
An  evil  conscience,  .follows  him  up..  like  a  blood-hound, 
hot  foot.  18x7  SIR  J.  HARRINGTON  Pers.  Sketches  I.  154 
If  your  honour's  in  a  hurry,  I  can  run  on  hot-foot  and  tell 
the  squire  your  honour's  galloping  after  me.  1893  STEVEN- 
SON Catriona.  4  To  go  to  him  hot-foot  from  Appin's  agent. 

Hot-head,  hothead  (hp-t(hed).  A  hot- 
headed person  :  see  next,  2. 

1660  Lauderdale  Papers  i  Camden)  I.  57  Which  will 
daunt  the  rest  of  thehotthead^.  1895  BESANT  Wtsttnituttr 
vii.  177  Certain  English  sailors  —  young  hotheads. 

Hot-headed  (hp-t|he:ded),  a. 

1.  Having  a  hot  head  (in  lit.  sense)  ;  in  quot. 
1712,  having  the  head  heated,  as  with  liquor,  rare. 

a  1693  AUBREY  Lives,  Harvey  (1898)  I.  301  He  was  hotl- 
headed,  and  his  thoughts  working  would  many  times  keepe 
him  from  sleepinge.  1712  E.  COOKE  I7oy.  S.  Sea  77  The 
women  do  not  dance  till  they  are  a  little  hot-headed. 

2.  Jig.  Of  an    unduly   excitable   nature  or  tem- 
perament ;  impetuous,  headstrong,  fiery,  rash. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851^  20  The  blasphemous 
Jesuits  presum'd  .  .to  give  their  judgement  of  S.  Paul,  as  of 
a  hot  headed  person.  1688  LD.  DELAMER  ll'ks.  (1694)  17 
A  hot-headed  or  rash  action.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl. 
12  June,  The  hot-headed  boy  is  more  than  ever  incensed 
against  Wilson.  1887  Spectator  26  Mar.  413/2  Too  hot- 
headed and  violent  for  a  diplomatist. 

Hence  Hot-hea'cledly  adv.,  Hot-hea  dcdness. 

1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvi,  The  hotheadedness.  .of 
hoys  in  love.  1893  Forum  (N.Y.)  Jan.  524  Some  isolated.  . 
workmen,  .did  throw  themselves  hot-headedly  into  the  fray. 

Hot-house,  hothouse  (Vthaus),  sb. 

1  1-  A  bathing-house  with  hot  baths,  vapour- 
baths,  etc.  ;  =  BAGNIO  i.  Obs. 

1511  Chiirt-ht  of  yvell  Men  A  iv,  Bordelles,  tauernes, 
seller^,  and  hote  nouses  dissolute,  there  as  is  commytted  so 
many  hoiryble  synnes.  1544  PHAEK  Regim.  L}>fe*,i$fo)  Cvj, 
The  pacient  must,  .sweate  in  baths,  or  whole  houses.  1552 
HULOET  s.  v.  A  nttoyntyng,  A  place  nighe  unto  a  hotte  house, 
or  stewsse  wherin  men  be  annoynted.  1625  HART  Anat. 
l.Tr.  i.  ii.  15  The  .  .  sweate  that  was  rubbed  olTthe  bodie  in 
thehotehouses.  1664-5  PEFVS  Diary  21  Feb.,  My  Wife  busy 
in  going..  to  a  hot-house  to  bathe  herself.  1759  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  61  F  6  He  could  shiver  in  a  hothouse. 

f2.  A  brothel.     (Cf.  BAGNIO  3,  STEW.)  Obs. 

1511  [see  i].  1602  -2nd  Ft.  Return  fr,  Partuiss.  i.  ii-  2^7 
Hee  cannot  swagger  it  well  in  a  Tauerne,  nor  dominere  in 
a  hot  house.  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  n.  i.  66  Now  shee 
professes  a  hot-house  ;  which,  I  thinke  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 
1699  (JARTH  Dispens.  n.  22  A  Hot-house  he  prefers  to  Julia's 
Charms. 

3.  A  structure,  usually  with  glass  roof  and  sides, 
kept   artificially  heated  for  the  growth  of  plants 
belonging  naturally  to  warmer  climates,  or  of  native 
flowers  and  fruits  out  of  season. 

1749  LAUV  I,  rx  BOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  29  Aug.,  A 
Menagerie  ;  and  as  well  as  I  love  pine-apples,  would  prefer 
it  to  a  hot-house.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  n.  v,  The  hothouses 
yielded  their  early  straw  berries. 

attrib.  1771  \V.  MAI.COLM  (title]  A  Catalogue  of  Hot- 
house and  Greenhouse  Plants.  1836  Lett.  fr.  Madras 
(1843)  26  English  hot-house  flowers,  growing  wild.  1882 
Printing  Times  15  Feb.  27/1  Hothouse  forcing  by  the  aid  of 
outside  subsidies.  1889  J.  K.  JKKO.ML.  'I  hrc-:  Men  in  Boat 
£4  Hot-house  grapes. 
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1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jutlic.  Evid.  (1827)  V.  121    ; 
technical  system  is  a  hot-house  of  mendacity.      1811  UVKON 
Fareiv.    Malta  46  Thou   little   military  hothouse  '       1851 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  ii.  x.  (1864)  135  Men  nurtured  in  the 
hothouse  of  religious  advantages. 

4.  A  heated  chamber  or  building  for  drying  tome- 
thing. 

i55S  EDEN  Decades  259  Theyr  corne  and  other  grayne  . . 
doo  seldome  waxe  rype  on  the  ground  by  reason  wherof 
they  are  surnames  inforced  to  rype  and  dry  them  in  theyr 
stpoues  and  hottes  houses.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Xhholay's  Voy,  n.  xxi.  58  A  furnace  like  unto  the  hotte 
houses  of  Germanye  serving  too  drye  the  shyrtes  and  other 
linnen.  1674-91  RAY  A'.  (.'.  ll'onfx.  Making  Salt  207  The 
Hot-Hou^e  wiiere  they  set  their  Salt  to  dry.  1875  KNK.HI 
Diet.  Meek.,  Hot-house,  i.  \rottcry.]  A  room  where  strong 
heat  completes  the  drying  of  green  ware,  previously  to., 
firing  in  a  kiln. 

t  5.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a  sepa- 
rate hut  kept  heated  for  winter  residence.  Obs. 

1765  H.  TIMBKRLAKE  Mem.  35,  I  retire!  to  Kanagatucko's 
hot-house.  Note.  This  Hot-house  is  a  little  hut  joined  to 
the  house,  In  which  a  fire  is  continually  kept.  1791 W.  BAK- 
TRAM  Carolina  367  Each  . .  habitation  has  besides  a  little 
conical  house,  covered  with  diit,  which  is  called  the  winter 
or  hot-house. 

6.  In  West  Indies,  A  hospital. 

1828  Life  Planter  Jamaica  49  He  went  to  the  hot-houMj 
or  hospital.  Ibid*  153  Several  of  the  negroes  complained 
of  sickness,  and  in  consequence  were  sent  to  the  hot-house. 

Hence  Ho'thouse  v.  trans.)  to  place  or  cultivate 
in  a  hothouse.  Also//£". 

1833  FONBLANQUE  Eng.  under  7  Adininlst.  (1837)  II.  355 
Hot-Housing  and  the  manure  of  Mammon.  1892  Standard 
23  Dec.  2/2  Every  trivial  incident  . .  had  been  hot-housed, 
gloated  over,  .and  treated  as  a  dainty  dish.  1898  Atlantic 
Monthly  Apr.  464  No  fretful  orchid  hot-housed  from  the 
dew,  But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather. 

II  Hoti  (hp-ti).  PI.  hoties  (hp-tiz).  Ots.  [Gr. 
on  con}.,  that,  because.]  a.  A  statement  intro- 
duced by  'because',  or  the  fact  denoted  by  such 
a  statement ;  a  cause,  reason  ( =  DIOTI)  ;  a  piece 
of  reasoning  or  inference,  b.  A  statement  intro- 
duced by  '  that ' ;  an  assertion,  or  fact  asserted 
(opp.  to  DKJTI). 

1638-48  G.  DANIEL  Eclog  v.  44  T'  insert  our  Interests,  or 
wand'ring  be  In  Selfe-borne  Hoti'es,  from  the  Historic. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  III.  iii.  (1655)  5  Poor  sciolists  who 
scarce  know  the  Hoties  of  things.  1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  \.  viii.  34  Unto  him  that  desireth  Hoties,  or  to 
replenish  his  head  with  varieties.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
Hoti  and  Dioti  (Gr.  I  two  terms  used  in  Logick . .  the  one  the 
thing  it  self,  and  the  other  the  cause  or  reason  of  it.  1734 
WATTS  Reliq.  JifV.  117891  79  He.  .shewed  the  lloti  and  the 
Dioti  (i.  e.  that  it  was  so,  and  why  it  was  so). 

Hoting,  var.  flighting:  see  HIGHT  v.1 

Hotly  (hp'tli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  HOT  a.  [f. 
HOT  a.  +--LY2.]  In  a  hot  manner  or  degree. 

1.  With  great  heat,  at  a  high  temperature  ;  so  as 
to  be  '  hot '  or  pungent. 

ifioa  SHAKS.  lren.  fy  Ad.  178  The  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan  . .  With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 
IbiJ.  332  An  oven  that  is  stopp'd  . .  Burneth  more  hotly. 
1809  PISKNEV  Trap.  1-ydHCe  8  Gingerbread  nuts.. hotly 
spiced.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Ctttnllrts  Ixiv.  93  Flame  blazed  holly 
within  her,  in  all  her  marrow  abiding. 

2.  Jig,  With '  heat '  or  fervour ;  ardently,  fervently, 
eagerly,  passionately,  keenly  ;  angrily,  excitedly. 

1525  Ln.  DERNLRS  Fraiss.  II.  xxxiv.  101  They  wolde  haue 
you  hotely  to  sette  on  your  enemyes.  1546  J.  HLYWUOI) 
l-'rov.  (1867!  74  Louyng  hir..As  wholly  as  euer.  1607 
ROWLANDS  Diog.  Lanth.  32  They  hotly  fell  to  wordes,  And 
out  in  choller  brake.  1727  DL  FOK  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii.  I  >  m 
85  If  he  ..  was  . .  so  hotly  pursued,  he  should  certainly  be 
discovered.  1874  GKKKN  Short  Hist.  iii.  g  7.  148  The  King 
hotly  returleil  that  he  was  bound  by  no  promise  to  a  false 
traitor.  1876  SWINBURNE  Ereclith.  1276  Whom  his  own 
crime  tracks  hotlier  lhan  a  hound. 

HotneBS  (liftnes).    [f.  a3  prec.  + -HZSB.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  hot ;  heat. 

1530  PALSGK.  232/r  Holenesse,  chaUfr.  1586  BIUGHT 
Mcliimh.  i.  2  The  bloud .  .which  by . .  immoderate  hotcnesse 
..surchargeth  ihe  bodie.  1650  Bi  LUKR  Anthropotnet.  1-35 
The  holnesse  of  Ihe  Counlry.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  Empcdoclcs 
n,  The  day  in  his  holness.  Mod.  The  holness  of  the  pepper. 
The  hotness  of  bis  temper  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
coolness  of  his  judgement. 

Ho't-pot,  hot  pot. 

1.  A  hot  drink  composed  of  ale  and  spirits,  or  ale    ] 
sweetened  and  spiced,  local. 

(11700  B.  F..  Diet.  Cant.  Crnu,  Hat  Pol,  Ale  and  Brandy 
boyled  together,  c  1730  Rovtil  Remetrk*  49  All  of  them  in 
a  loving  Way,  over  a  Hot  Pot.  1825  BEOCKETT,  lift. Tot, 
warmed  ale  with  spirit  in  it.  1855  ROBINSON  WhMy  Gloss., 
Hccat  pots,  pots  of  hot  ale  sweetened  and  spiced:  with  which 
the  friends  of  a  bridal  party  meet  them  on  the  road  from 
church  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  mutton  or  beef  with  potatoes, 

or  potatoesand  onions,  cooked  inan  oven  in  an  eai  th- 
cmvare  pot  with  a  tight-fitting  cover.  Also  attril>. 

1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  ty  S.  xlii,  Master,  there's  hot-pot 
for  dinner  to-day.  1855  THACKFHAV  .\V:r,  ,nm:s  I.  xvi.  160 
The  Colonel  . .  was  great  at  making  hash  mutton,  hot.pot, 
curry  and  pillau.  1889  Daily  -V«w  26  Dec.  2  7  Yesterday 
over  30,000  poor  people  in  Liverpool,  "ere  provided  with 
'hotpot'  dinners  ..  Each  'hot  pot'  weighed  ten  pound- 
There  were  used  13.000  Ibs.  of  beef,  rs  tons  of  potaloes,  and 
a  ion  and  a  half  of  onions. 

Hot-press,  sb.  A  contrivance  for  pressing  paper 
or  cloth  between  glazed  boards  and  hot  metal  plates: 


HOTTENTOT. 

to  make  the  surface  smooth  and  glossy.   Also  attrib. 
—  hot-prnsed. 

1631  T.  POWELL  Tarn  All  7'rarfti  163  Hot  Presses  for 
Cloth.  1711  H.  NEVILL  in  1'liil.  '1  rans.  XXVIII.  353  He 
wanting  ;t  Hat  Stone  to  make  him  a  Hot-press  {for  so  they 
dp,  who  want  an  Iron  Plate  to  Press  their  Cloth  on1.  1798 
T.  JcrnusoN  in  Harper's  MaK.  uSSj'  Mar.  542/2  A 
press  bible.  1821  HYKON  J'iiti>i  iv.  d\,  A  ball-room  bard, 
a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling.  1875  KNIGHT  Dicf.  Mech.. 
Hi't-prcss,  a  means  of  calendering  and  smoothing  paper  by 
subjecting  it  to  pressure  between  glazed  boards  ;  a  hot  iron 
plale  is  paced  at  every  20  sheets  or  so,  lu  heat  the  pile. 

Hot-press,  v.  Iran;.  To  subject  to  pressure  in 
a  hot-press  ;  to  make  paper  or  clotty  smooth  and 
glossy  by  pressure  between  hot  plates.  Usually  in 
pa.  pple.  (ppl.  adj.)  hot-pressed,  or  vbl.  sb.  hot- 
pressing. 

r  Foes  Eng.  Tradesman  xx.  (1841^  1. 193  Every  false 


1'Ut  upon  our  woollen  manufactures  by  hotpressinx, 
folding,  dressing  [etc.l.  1794  MAIIIIAS  Pnrs.  Lit.  (1798} 
223  In  one  glaz'd  glare  tracts,  sermons,  pamphlets  vie,  And 
hot-pi  ess'd  nonsense  claims  a  dignity.  1859  *•  A.  GRIFFITHS 
Artil.  Man.  (1862)  191  The  serge  is  to  be.. not-pressed.  1874 
R.  TYKU  HIT  r  Sketch.  Club  17,  1  wish  you  would  all  use 
hot-pressed  paper. 

Hot-presser.  One  whose  occupation  is  the 
hot-pressing  of  paper  or  cloth.  Alsoyff . 

1646  JKNKYN  Kcmora  24  A  few  strict,  precise  legali>t., 
hot-pressers  of  uniformity.  1706  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4292  4 
'I  homas  Freeman,  of  London,  Hot-presser.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  3  June  12/1  To  take  the  work  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  . .  deducting  only  from  his  price  the  cost  of 
foreman,  hot-presser,  and  hire  of  the  distributing  room. 

Ho't-short,  a.  [f.  HOT  a.  -t  short,  after  the 
earlier  RED-SHOUT  :  cf.  also  COLD-SHORT.]  Of  iron  : 
Brittle  in  its  hot  state ;  opp.  to  cold-short. 

1798  D.  ML'SIIET  in  Phil.  Mag.  II.  160  Hot  short  iron  is 
possessed  of  an  extreme  degree  of  fusibility.  1875  Ure's 
Diet.  Arts  II.  956  The  tendency  of  the  [sulphur]  is  to  make 
the  metal  what  is  called  'hot  short1,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
worked  while  hot  under  the  hammer.  1877  M.  REYNOLDS 
Locotn.  Engine  Dririnz  iv.  <ed.  5)  230  Cracks  on  the  edges 
of  bars,  sign  of  hot-short  iron. 

t  Ho't-shot.  Obs.    [See  SHOT  sb.'] 

1.  One  who  snoots  (with  a  fire-arm)  '  hotly'  or 
eagerly  ;  a  reckless  or  hot-headed  fellow. 

1604  MIDDLETON  Father  Hubhird's  T.  Wks.  (Bullen) 
VIII.  90  To  the  wars  I  betook  me,  ranked  myself  amongst 
desperate  hot  shots.  1609  Er.  Woman  in  Hum.  v.  i.  in 
Bullen  O.  PL  IV,  He  railes  against  women  like  a  whot- 
shot.  .1626  Dick  of  Dei'on.  i.  iii.  Ibid.  II,  A  company  of 
hott  shotts  are  abroad.  1665  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (17651  no 
Straight  to  the  Wharf  repairs  the  Hot-shot. 

2.  ,Also  hot-shoot?)     See  quots. 

1673  RAY  Jonrn.  Low  C.  58  They  use  also  for  Fewel 
a  sort  of  round  Balls  made  of  Clay  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  coal  . .  which  they  call  Hotshots.  17*7-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hot-SJioots,  or  Hovilses,  a  sort  of  factitKni.i 
or  compound  fuel,  made  of  a  third  part  of  any  coal .  .mixed 
with  two  thirds  of  loam. 

Hots-potch,  obs.  form  of  HOTCHPOTCH. 

Hotspur  (V'tspw). 

1.  One  whose  spur  is  hot  with  impetuous  or  con- 
stant riding ;  hence,  one  who  spurs  or  pushes  on 
recklessly;  a  heady  or  rash  person.  (First  occurring, 
and  best  known,  as  surname  of  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  in  the 
rebellion  against  Henry  IV,  in  1403.; 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  243  Kerry  Percy  the  yonger, 
whom  the  Scottis  clepid  Herry  Hat.ipore.  1586  J.  HOOKER 
GiraU.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  97/2  He  was  . .  in  matters  of 
importance  an  headlong  hotspur.  1596  SHAKS.  i  lien.  II". 
v.  11.  10  A  haire-brain'd  Hotspurre,  gouern'd  by  a  Spleene. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxvi.  vi.  922  Some  hot-spurres.  .gave 
councell  to  goe  against  them  with  all  their  forces.  1726 
I  )F.  FOE  Hist.  Devil  (1822)  287  As  we  say  of  some  hot-spun 
who  ride  post,  they  whip  the  post  boy.  1895  Daily 
19  Apr.  5/5  The  'Vossische  Zeltung '..says:  'Perhaps  this 
sudden  coolness  on  the  part  of  England  gives  certain  Hot- 
spurs in  our  own  Fatherland  something  to  think  about'. 

f  2.  Name  for  a  very  early  kind  of  pea :  also 
hotspur-pease.  (Cf.  HASTING  B.  i.)  Obs. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creic;  Hot  Spur, .  .also  early  or 
forward  Peas.  1707  Land.  Ga:.  No.  4357/4  To  be  sold  . . 
Rogue-Pease,  and  Hotspur -Pease.  1707-12  MORTIMER 
Jlust.  (J.',  The  hotspur  is  the  speediest  of  any  in  growth. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.    F'iery-spirited,  hasty,  rash. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  i.'  35  The  hot-spurre  youth  so 

scorning  to  be  crost.  Ci6i8  [see  HORSE-RACER].  1660 
HlCKEKlSGiLl,  Jamaiea.  (1661)  71  A  wary  plodding  tabius 
signifying  more  then  a  hot  Spur  Marcellus.  1883  Harpers 

l/.i»  Feb.  425  i  After  the  union  of  the  States.,  the  political 
conduct  of  South  Carolina  was  so  imperious  ..  that  she  was 
not  uncommonly  known  as  the  '  Hotspur  Stale  . 

So  Hot-spurred  (hfvtspwd)  rz.  =  3- 

1594  NASHE  Vnfart.  Trai>.  60  Sucli  a  hotspurd  plague  as 
hath  not  bin  heard  of.  1683  CHALKHILL  Tkealma  «,  Cl.  41 

X.    A  hot-spurr'd  youth  height  Hylas. 

Hott  e,  obs.  forms  of  HOT. 

Hotte.  Obs.  (i4thc.)    Of  uncertain  meaning. 

(Although  the  sense  is  obscure,  it  is  prob.  the  same  word 
as  HOTS*.'  'panier,  creel'.      The  suggestion  thai  II 
variant  of  Hurls,  from  the  history  of  that  word, inadmissible.) 

c  1300  Laiiflfft's  L'/i>vit.  KolK'  II.  zj6  Skaterd  be  the 
S,  ottcs,  Hoderd  in  thar  !:  thajl  ne  the  fin  R. 

For  scatrcd  el  ta  in 

ber  hottes.   neucr  bei   ne   the).     £1330   K.  BKI  • 
(1810)  282  p°u  scabbed  Scotte,  bi  nekTbi  hotte,  be  deuelle  it 
breke,  It  salle  be  hard  to  here  Edward,  ageyn  be  speke. 

Hottentot  h()-t'nt?t).  Also  -  hatten-tote, 
hottantot  :  see  also  HODMANDOD  i.  [a.  Du. 


HOTTENTOT. 

Hottentot  ^also  Ottenlot,  Hottentoo,  Riebeck's  Jour- 
nal, Jan.  1652)  ;  according  to  Dapper,  Ba 
viiigh  der  Afrikansche  Gewestcn,  1670,  a  word 
meaning  '  stutterer '  or  '  stammerer ',  applied  to  the 
people  in  question  on  account  of  their  clucking 
speech  :  see  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1866,6-25.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  native  South  African  race  of 
low  stature  and  dark  yellowish-brown  complexion. 
who  formerly  occupied  the  region  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Tribes  of  substantially  identical  race  still  survive  in  Nam- 
aqualand. 

1677  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trem.  17  While  these  Hatten- 
totes  were  in  our  company.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I. 
536  The  word  Hettantot.  .is  the  Name  by  which  they  call 
to  one  another.. as  if  every  one  of  them  had  this  for  his 
Name.  1715  BURNET  Hist.  Kef.  III.  Introd.  18  Would 
these  Men  reduce  us  to  be  a  Sort  of  Hottentots?  1766 
WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  111.  253,  1  found  her  as  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  religion  as  an  Hottentot.  1886  MARQ.  SALISBL-KY 
A"/.  15  May,  You  would  not  confide  free  representative 
institutions  to  the  Hottentots,  for  instance.  1897  BRYCE  6". 
Africa  76  The  second  native  race  was  that  which  the 
iHihh  called  Hottentot,  Ibid.  78  In  the  settled  parts  of 
the  Colony,  the  Hottentot,  .has  vanished  more  completely 
than  has  the  Red  Indian  from  the  Atlantic  States  of  North 
America. 

b.  transf.  A  person  of  inferior  intellect  or  cul- 
ture ;  one  degraded  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  or 
ignorant  of  the  usages  of  civilized  society. 

17*6  AMHKRST  Terrx  Fit.  xxxv.  190  Surprised .. to  find 
a  place,  which  he  had  heard  so  much  renown'd  for  learning, 
fill'd  with  such  grey-headed  novices  and  reverend  hotten- 
tots.  1751  CHESTERF.  Lett,  to  Son  28  Feb.,  The  utmost  I 
can  du  for  him,  is  to  consider  him  a  respectable  Hottentot. 
1763  Krit.  Mag.  July  338/2  England,  .yet  abounded  greatly 
with  such  kinds  of  Hottentots. 

2.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  this  race. 
1718  Entertainer  No.  28.   187  The  Spiritual   is  reduc'd 

to  a  Hottentot  Way  of  Government.  1731  MEDLEY  Kol- 
ben's  Cafe  G.  Hope  I.  81  The  Hottentot  stammering 
or  clashing  of  the  tongue  in  speaking.  1836  fenny  Cycl. 
VI.  257/1  The  latter  [the  Koranna  Hottentots]  are  one  of 
the  few  Hottentot  tribes  that  have  retained  their  inde- 
pendence. 1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  104  In  what 
Hottentot  ignorance  these  poor  creatures  are  at  present 
reared.  1865  WATERMEYER  in  Trans.  Philal.  Soc.  (1866) 
17  The  Hottentot  national  name  is  '  Khoikhoip',  plural 
'  Khoikhoin ',  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  Namaquas.  1897 
BKVCE  5  Africa  77  From  unions  between  Hottentot  women 
and  the  Dutch  sprang  the  mixed  race  whom  the  Dutch  call 
Bastards  and  the  English  Griquas. 

3.  Special  comb. :  chiefly  names  of  South  African 
plants :   Hottentot('s)  bread,   Testudinaria  ele- 
phantipes  ;  formerly,  also,  the  root  of  Kichardia 
(Calla)   xthiopiia ;    Hottentot   cherry,   Cassine 
mauroccnia;  Hottentot ;V  fig,  Mesemliryanthe- 
inuin  edule ;  Hottentot's  head,  Stangeria  para- 
doxa,  a  cycad  with  a  thick  trunk   like  a  turnip  ; 
fHottentot  pie,  a  kind   of  meat  pie  (see  Mrs. 
Kaffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  :54);  Hottentot 
rice  :    see  quot. ;  Hottentot's  tea,  Helichiysum 
serpytlifolium. 

1731  MEDLEY  KMm's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  223  The  root  of 
the  Arum.. is  ordinarily  call'd  "Hottentot-Bread.  They 
boil  out  its  acrimony  in  two  or  three  fresh  waters,  and  then 
dry  it  in  the  sun.  1858  HOGG  I 'eg.  Kingd.  718  The  root- 
stock  of  Testudinaria  eicphantipes,  called  Elephant's 
Foot  or  Hottentot's  Bread,  forms  a  large,  fleshy  mass 
covered  with  a  rough  and  cracked  bark.  1818  TODD  cites 
Champers  for  "Hottentot  Cherry.  1880  6".  Africa  (ed.  3\ 
Hottentot  Cherry  is  the  fruit  of  Maitroceniti  Capensis  .. 
a  shrub  growing  in  the  ravines  of  Table  Mountain.  1731 
MEDLEY  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  141  Some  women  go 
into  the  field  to  gather  the  stalks  of  what  they  call  "Hot- 
tentol-figs.  1881  Garden  4  Feb.  75/3  The  Hottentot  Fig . . 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach.  1884  MILLI:K 
Plant. n.,  *Hottentot's-head,  Sttingeria  paradoxa.  1775 
MASSON  in  rkil.  Trans.  LXVI.  315  They  also  eat  the  eggs 
of  a  large  species  of  ant.  They  are  commonly  called  "Hot- 
tentot's rice. 

Hence  Ho-tteutot  v.  intr.,  to  become,  or  live  as, 
a  Hottentot ;  Hottentote  se,  the  speech  of  the 
Hottentots  ;  Hottento  tic,  Ho'ttentotisli  aJj's., 
of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  Hottentots,  or  to  races 
in  a  similar  condition ;  after  the  manner  of  a  Hot- 
tentot. Ho  tteutotism,  a  practice  characteristic 
of  Hottenots,  a  species  of  stammering. 

1787  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Leonora  (1833)  172  It  is  lost 
labour  to  civilize  him,  for  sooner  or  later  he  will  "hottentot 
again.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  30  They  might  as  well 
address  Roger  in  "Hottentotese  or  Kamschadalian.  1884 
I  I'AYLOR  in  Academy  26  Jan.  63/1  [A  method  of  explain- 
ing myths,  which]  may  be  provisionally  designated  as  the 
"Hottentotic  heresy.  Hid.  16  Feb.  115/3  Interpreted  by 
the  Hottentotic  process.  1795  in  Polwhele  Trad,  ff  Kccoll. 
(1826)  II.  427  The  survey  of  a  "Hottentottish  pilchard 
cellar.  1817  COLERIDGE  lln'n  Times  (1850)  III.  957  Some 
Hottentots  were  converted  from  "Hottentotism  through 
the  pious  labours  of  the  Missionary  Society.  1871  TYLOR 
/'rim.  Culture  I.  v.  156  The  term  Hottentotism  has  been 
thence  adopted  as  a  medical  description  of  one  of  the 
vanetle>  uf  stammering. 

Hotter  (hp-toj).  v.  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  Also 
hatter,  hutter.  [Has  an  iterative  ending  as  in 
batter,  totter,  stagger;  perh.  related  to  MDu.  hol/en, 
in  Flemish  also  Aolleren  to  shake  up ;  also  hotten 
to  cluster  or  run  together,  to  coagulate,  as  milk.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  up  and  down  with  vibration  ;  to 
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clatter  ;  to  shake,  tremble,  as  water  in  boiling,  or 
a  person  in  rage,  fear,  etc. 

1813  W.  BEATTIE  Tales  5  (Jam.)  Twa  pots..Fprby  ane 
holt'rin*  in  the  crook.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  \.  xi,  Haply, 
but  for  her,  I  should  ha'  gone  hottering  mad.  1857  J.  SCHOLES 
Jaunt  to  see  Queen  28  t,Lanc.  Gloss.  Hoc  wurfayr  hotterin' 
wi'  vex  ash  un. 

2.  To  move  along  with  vertical  vibration  as  over 
a  rough  surface  ;  to  run  totterin^ly. 

1796  W.   MARSHALL  Yorksk.  (ed.  2)  "Gloss.  <E.  D.  S.), 
Hotter,  to  shake  ;  as  a  carriage  on  a  rough  stoney  road.     . 
1804  TARRAS   Poems   73   (Jam.)   Tho'   age    now  gars   me 
hotter.     1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  II.  102  (Jam.)  'Twas  a  muir- 
hen,  an'  monie  a  pout  Was  rinmn,  hotterin  round  about. 
1880  GORDON  Bk.  Chron.   Keith.   148   The   primitive   mill     i 
hottercd  away  at  the  rate  of  six  bolls  of  meal  ground  in    ' 
a  we-=k. 

3.  a.  To   make   a  clattering   noise;    to  rattle. 
b.  To  speak  unsteadily  or  stammeringly. 

a  18*3  Baronne  t>'  Gairtly  vii.  in  A.  Laing  Thistle  Scotl. 
13  Athwart  the  lyft  the  thun'er  rair'd,  Wi  awfu*  hottrin 
dm.  1828  Crtii't'n  Din/.,  Htttter,  to  speak  confusedly. 

4.  To  cluster  in  a  confused  mass,  to  swarm. 
1808-18  JAMIESOX,  To  /totter,  to  crowd  together,  expres- 

sive of  individual  motion.  1891  MKS.  WAI.FORU  Mischief 
of  Monica  xxxii,  If  we  had  been,  .huttering  over  the  fire  in 
tiiat  wretched  little  Albion  Street  on  this  Christmas  Eve  ! 

Hotter,  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  hatter. 
ff.  prec.  vb.]  a.  Vibratory  or  shaky  motion  as 
over  a  rough  road  ;  vertical  shaking,  b.  The 
confused  motion  of  a  crowd  or  swarm  of  small 
things,  c.  A  large  number  of  things  crowded  irregu- 
I  larly  together  ;  a  clustered  mass  or  heap. 

1825-80  in  JAMIESON.    1836  J.  STRLTHERS  Dychmont  \\. 
|    448  Ah  me  !  a  perfect  hotter,     1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny 
\    Gibb  xliii.  (1873)  241   I've  stan't  mony  a  roch  hotter  afore 
noo  i'  the  wye  o'  duty,  as  ye  ken  brawly,  Meg. 
Hence  Ho'ttery  a.,  uneven  so  as  tocausevibration. 
1796   W.    MARSHALL    Yorksk.    (ed.  2)   Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.\ 
Hottery    rough,  as  a  road.     1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  *A 
hottery  journey  ',  said  of  a  course  over  uneven  tracks. 

t  Hottie-tottie.  Obs.  Variant  of  HODDY-DOIH-Y. 

c  1580  J.  JEFI-F.RE  ttugbcars  in.  n.  in  Archiv  Stud.  .\','u. 
Sflr.  ^1897),  Though  the  hottie-tottie  be  old,  yet  he  wooeth 
a  yoong  wyfe. 

Hottish.  (h^'tij),  a.  [f.  HOT  a.  +  -ISR.]  Some- 
what hot,  rather  hot. 

1593  Q-  ELIZ.  tr.  Boeth.  m.  met.  x.  65  Or  Indian  dwelling 
nire  to  hottische  Circle.  1870  H.  SMART  Race  for  Wife 
iii.  It  will  be  a  hottish  Monday  for  some  of  them. 

Hot  water. 

1.  Water  at  a  high  temperature,  either  naturally 
as  in  a  hot  spring,  or  artificially  heated  for  cookery, 
washing,  or  other  purposes. 

£•1400  Lanfranc's  Cimrg.  42  Hoot  watir,  bou;  it  aswage 
akbe,  to  be  prickynge  of  a  senewe  is  most  greuaunce.  c  1430 
Two  Cookcry-bks.  24  Sethe  hem  in  hot  water.  1613  PI/K- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  524  A  certaine  herb  called  Cma,  of 
which  they,  .drinke  with  hot  water.  1858  LARDNER  Hand~bk. 
Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.  etc.  277  If  cold  water  be  poured  into 
a  vessel..  and  hot  water  be  carefully  poured  over  it..  the 
hot  water  will  float  on  the  cold. 

attrib.  18*5  J.  NICHOLSON  Oficrat.  Mechanic  171  The  hot- 
water  cistern.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  331  A  hot-water 
bottle,  .placed  at  his  feet.  Mod.  The  hot-water-pipes  have 
burst. 

f  2.  Hot  waters  :  ardent  spirits,  spirituous  liquors. 

1643  Let.  28  Oct.  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  §  351 
Selling  hot  Waters.  1660-86  Ord.  Chas.  //,  in  Honseh. 
Ord.  (1790)  352  Tents,  boothes.  .employed  for  tipling-houses  ; 
selling  or  takeing  tobacco,  hott  waters  [etc.]. 

3.  fig.  (from  i.)  A  state  of  ferment,  trouble,  or 
great  discomfort  ;  a  (  scrape  '.  colloq. 

?537  Lisle  Papers  XI.  100  (P.R.O.)  If  they  be  to  be  had,  I 
will  have  of  them,  or  it  shall  cost  me  hot  water.  1765  in  Priv.  \ 
Lett.  Ld.  Maliiiesbury^fyo)  I.  125  We  are  kept,  to  use  the 
modern  phrase,  in  hot  water.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Kef.  Mast 
,\iii.  32  This  poor  fellow  was  always  getting  into  hot  water. 
1857  KINGS:.  EY  Two  Y.  Ago  i,  In  everlasting  hot  water, 
as  the  most  incorrigible  scapegrace  for  ten  miles  round. 

Hot  well,  hot-well. 

1.  A  spring  of  naturally  hot  water,  a  hot  spring. 

(  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  64  J>e  cite  of  Phenice,  whare 
er  hate  welles  and  hate  batliez.  1753  CANTON  in  rkil. 
Trntis.  LVII.  203  The  hot-well  near  Bristol,  the  water  of 
which  raised  the  thermometer  to  76°.  1793  J.  NOTT  (title) 
A  treati>e  on  the  Hot-Well  Waters,  near  Bristol. 

2.  A  reservoir  in  a  condensing  steam-engine,  into 
which  the  heated  water  passes  from  the  condenser, 
and  from  which  it  is  drawn  to  supply  the  boiler. 

i766.V/fc-//  Barber's  Patent  No.  865.  3  The  water  hastens 
through  the  sinking  clack  into  the  trunk  or  hot  well.  1827 
KARKV  ^tcam  ting,  354  The  hot  well,  .is  a  part  of  the  con- 
densing cistern,  .for  the  reception  of  the  hot  water  which 
is  discharged  by  the  air-pump. 

Hotys,  obs.  form  of  OATS. 

Hou:  see  HOUVE,  How,  HOWE.  Houce,  obs. 
f.  HOUSE  sb2  Houch,  Sc.  f.  HOUGH.  Houche, 
obs.  f.  HUTCH. 

Houchin  (hau-tjin).  local.  An  owl  :  cf.  HOB- 
HOWCHIN. 

1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandm.  V.  n.  101  In  our 
Church  steeple,  .a  Nest  of  Houchin's  Eggs,  to  the  Number 
of  two  large  whitish  ones,  has  been  found. 


HOUGH. 

see  HUDDLE.  Houe,  obs.  f.  HOE,  HKVE,  var. 
ll-iw  s<!>.-  Houene,  obs.  f.  HEAVEN,  OVEN. 
Houff:  see  HOVE,  HUWFF.  Hougat(e :  see 
HO\U;.\TE.  Houge,-ly,  obs.  ff.  HUGE,  HUUELY. 

Hough,  (h^k),  st>.  Forms:  4-5  ho},  hou$,  5 
howh,  howgh,  how,  5-7  hogh,  6-7  houghe, 
5-  hough  ;  see  also  HOCK  j/;.-  ;  Sc.  5-6  hoch, 
houch,  6-  howch ;  //.  6  howia,  6-  howes  :  see 
also  Horx.  [Known  from  I4th  c.  as  ho),  hoi4). 
In  Scotland  still  pronounced  (hox,  hoxw  ;  pi.  also 
(houz) ;  in  some  parts  of  England  the  local  pro- 
nunciation appears  to  be  (hpf,  h»f,  huu,  or  l 
The  now  usual  l,hpk)  appears  to  be  an  anglicizing 
of  hoch  (hox) :  cf.  loch,  lough y$hoitgh.  Its  general 
prevalence  appears  to  have  given  origin  to  the 
parallel  spelling  hock\  see  HOCK  sb.-  Kvidcntly 
identical  with  OE.  hoh,  Ho  jA1, '  heel ' ;  as  to  diffi- 
culties of  sense  and  phonology,  see  Note  below.] 

1.  The  joint  in  the  hind  leg  of  a  quadruped  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  the  metatarsus  or  cannon-bone, 
the  angle  of  which  points  backward  ;  the  hock. 

(This  joint,  though  elevated  high  in  the  leg  of  ruminants 
and  perissodactyls,  is  homogenetic  with  the  human  htt-1  and 
ankle,  the  cannon-bone  being  the  homogen  of  the  boii^  of 
the  instep  in  man.) 

13. .  Gaiu.  <V  Gr.  Knt.  1357  pay.  .henged  J»enne  a[y]l»er  bi 
ho;es  of  be  fourchez.     1450  70  Goltigrc>s  fy  Gaw.  674  Thair 
hors  vith  thair  hochis  sic  harmis  couth  hint.      1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  E  vlij  a,  She  [the  hare]  hurcles  vppon  hir  hout;! 
1587    MASCALL  Govt.   Cuttle  u6oo»  228   Put  a  small  cord 
about  the  houghs  of  both  the  lambs  feete.    1596  DAU,'. 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  99  The  horses  in  lyke  niancr  tliay 
vse  to  bow  thair  hochis  and  to  pase  throuch  mony  paries. 
a  1605  POLWAKT  Fly  ting  ™.  Mftitgoinerie  704  Thou  puts  the 
spauen  in  the  forder  spauld,  That  vses  in  the  hiiulei 
to  bee.     1607  Toi-stLL  Fvnr-f.  Beasts  u658)3o-;Giiefs  in  the 
shoulders,  legs,  hips,  boughes,  joynts  and  hoofs,  causing  the 
Horse  most  commonly  to  halt.     1611  HIUI.K  2  Esdr,is  xv.  36 
Doung  of  men  vnto  the  camels  liou^h.     1646  SIR  T.  J'H 
Pseud.  E/>.   in.   i.    106  The  hough  or  suffraginous  tk-xurt1 
behinde.    1796  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Ied.  2)  Gloss.  (E  1 »  S.\ 


,  . 

Houck,  var.  honk,  howk,  HOLK  v.,  to  dig. 

1681  i 


g. 

iana  XIX.  un  He  w;ii,  houcktng  for 

Houd,   rare   obs.   f.    HOOD.      Houdah  :    see 
HUWUAH.     Houdge,  obs.  f.  HUGE.     Houdle  : 


Hoff,  the  hough,  hock,  Cambrel,  or  hind-knee.  1816  SCOTT 
Old  Mort.  xvii,  Wae  betide  ye  !.  .and  cut  the  houghs  of  the 
creature  whase  fleetness  ye  trust  in  !  »8za  W.  J.  NAI-IF.R 
Pract.  Store-fann.  139  The  quarters  long  and  full  with  the 


mutton  quite  down  to  the  hough. 

2.  The  hollow  part  behind  the  knee-joint  in  man  ; 
the  adjacent  back  part  of  the  thigh.     Chiefly  Sc. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  iv.  Kcnnedie  190  His  cair  is  all  to 
clenge  thy  cabroch  howis,  1513  DOUGLAS  s&rtcis  ix.  xii.  82 
Of  quhani  the  howchys  bath  he  smate  in  twa.  a  1550 
Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xix,  Syn  traytourlie  behind  his  b;irk 
They  hewit  him  on  the  howiss  Behind  [rimes  mowis, 
powis,  bowls],  1550  LVNDESAY  Sqr.  Alcliiruw  1347  And 
hackit  on  his  hochis  and  theis.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Mar- 
cell,  xxvi.  xi.  208  The  hindmost  resting  upon  their  houghes 
orhammes,  made  a  shew  of  an  arched  building.  1681  COLVIL 
Whigs  Snpflic.  (1751)  52  After  a  pause  and  a  cough.  And 
sundry  ctawings  of  his  hough.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x, 
That  ony  ane.  .should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough.  1822  — 
Nigel  v,  Clap  your  mule  between  your  houghs  and  god  den 
with  you. 

3.  A  joint  of  beef,  venison,  etc.,  consisting  of  the 
part  extending  from  the  hough  (sense  i )  some  distance 
up  the  leg  :  also  technically  called  g  leg  '  of  beef; 
it  corresponds  to  the  knuckle  of  veal,  the  knuckle- 
end  or  hock-end  of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  the 
shank-end  of  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  cf.  HOCK  sb.-  2. 

c  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  25  Howhys  of  Vele.  I  hid.  37  An 
howeofvele.  Ibid.  51  Hoghes  of  Venysun.  1611  COTGR., 
Trnmeau  de  boeuf^  a  knuckle,  hough,  or  leg,  of  Beefe.  1826 
SCOTT  IVoodst.  xviii,  When  hough's  in  the  put,  they  will 
have  share  on't. 

1 4.  Hough  and  ham  \  ?  with  thin  and  thick  ends 
laid  side  by  side  alternately.  Obs. 

1776  G.  SE.MH.E  Building  in  Water  ^  The  thorough  Foun- 
dation . .  is  laid  over  with  large  Stones,  Hough  and  Ham, 
and  some  pitched  upon  their  Ends. 

5.  Comb.,  as  hough-hone,  -string ;  -\  hough-bony 
(see  BUNNY  J).  Also  HOUGH-BAND,  -SINEW. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xii.  iii,  The  bore  rafe  hym  [Sir 
Lancelot]  on  the  brawne  of  the  thy}  vp  to  the  *houghboiie 
\e:i.  1529  huckle  bone].  1607  TOI-SKLL  Four-/.  Beauts  (1658) 
317  Therefore  I  thought  good  to  call  it  the  *hough-bony. 
This  sorance  cometh  of  some  stripe  or  bruise.  i688K.HoLMK 
Armoury  n.  152  '2  The  Hough  boony  is  a  swelling  upon  the 
tip  or  elbow  of  the  Hough.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell. 
129  iR.)  Many  men  for  old  age  feeble  . .  had  the  cat 
their  legges  or  *hough-strings  cut,  and  so  were  left  beliii.d. 

Note.  OE.  h6h  (Ho  -lA1)  has  been  noted  only  in  the  smsc 
'  (human)  heel ',  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  2  above. 
Hut  the  OE.  compound  hdhsinn^  HOUGH -MNKW,  u-ed  of 
horses,  implies  that  hdh  was  also  the  hough  or  hock  «f  a 
horse,  as  in  sense  x  above.  From  the  latter,  2  may 
been  transferred  after  the  OE.  sense  'heel*  was  obsolete 
and  forgotten  ;  the  hough  of  a  horse  being  in  position  analo- 
gous to  the  knee  of  man,  and  often  popularly  called  the  'hind- 
knee '.  As  to  the  phonology,  OE.  h6h  would  regularly 
give  Sc.  hevchy  HEUCH  (hii*"',  as  in  eneuch^  teucht  planch, 
etc.,  while  Sc.  hoch,  hffwch  (hox*)  g°«  back  to  a  form 
with  short  c,  as  in  cough,  trough,  thocht,  etc.  The  words 
can  then  be  identical  only  if  the  o  in  OE.  hdh  was  shortened 
early  enough  to  give  howch,  and  not  heuch,  in  Sc.  The 
only  apparent  solution  of  this  is  that,  as  the  compound 
AMM*«  '. II.  -as  evidently  shortened  to  hohsin, 

h0j.'t'n,  .  ksfH,  hitxtn  (_6  before  the  con^on;mt- 

group  becoming  o*,  this  reacted  in  some  way  upon  the 
simple  word,  so  as  to  give  early  ME.  hoh,  fw$,  h^^h,  with 
.short  i',  whence  in  later  tirnc^  Sc.  hcch,  I  .  rhujis 

the  compound,  with  its  derived  verb,  wab  in  more  general 
use  than  the  simple  word. 


HOUGH. 

Hough.  (MO,  v.1  Forms:  see  prec.  [f.  prcc. 
sb.  :  cf.  also  HOCK  7,'.1,  Hox  v.]  trans.  To  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  sinew  or  tendons  of  the  hough 
(sec  HOUGH-SINEW^  ;  to  hamstring. 

,-1440  /V»w/.  I\in>.  251/2  Howhyn  (A",  howghyn,  H. 
howwhyn),  subnervo.  1548  W.  PATTEN  Expcd,  Scott,  in 
Arb.  Garner  III.  123  Some  (corpses]  with  their  legs  off; 
some  but  bought  and  left  lying  half  dead.  1551  BIBI.K 
Josh.  xi.  6  (R.)  Thou  shalt  hough  theyr  horses,  and  burne 
their  charettes  with  Tyre.  1580  Acts  Prhy  Council  in  Life 
of  Mel-'ilU  I.  437  (Jam.)  He  sould  hoch  and  slay  him. 
1393  NASHF.  /'.  J't'tn'Usse  (1842)  25  They  account  of  no  man 
that  hath  not  a  battle  axo  at  his  girdle  to  hough  dogs  with. 
1607  HKVWOOD  ll'oin.  Kilde  ivith  Kitidn.  \Vks.  1874  II.  113 
Hath  he  not  ham-strings  That  thou  must  hogh?  1681 
COLVIL  Whigs  Sapplie.  11751)  18  Some  sythes  had,  men 
and  horse  to  hough.  1851  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist*  Peace  iv. 
ix.  (1877)  III.  28  His  cattle  were  houghed  in  the  night. 

Hence  Houghing1  vbL  sb. 

1581  Sc.Acts  Jos.  VI  11597)  §  no  heading*  Against  the 

schamefull  oppression  of  slaying   and   houching  of  Oxon. 

i6nCoTc;B.,  tarretade,  ahoughing,  aslash  oner  the  hunmes. 

1878  LECKY  /'."«,<'.  *'«  i8/A  C.  H.  393  We  have  seen  how  the 

:  :n_;  in  1711  and  1712  was  attributed  by  many  to  a 

ite  source. 

t  Hough,  v.2  Obs.  [Echoic.]  intr.  To  clear 
the  throat. 

1600  W.  VAUGHAN  Direct.  Health  (1633)  81  (misp.  79*1  After 
long  houghing,  balking,  and  hacking,  hauing  their  throats 
well  washed  with  dreggish  drugs.  1670-1710  GREW  (J.), 
Neither  could  we  hough  or  spit  from  us  ;  much  less  could 
we  sneeze  or  cough.  1755  JOHNSON,  To  hongh,  to  hawk. 
i  This  orthography  is  uncommon.) 

t  Hough,  int.  obs.  spelling  of  Ho  int\ 

a  1553  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  i.  ii.  i  Arb.'  13  Hough,  Mathew 
Merygreeke,  my  friend,  a  worde  with  thee.  1598  B.  JONSON 
Ev.  Man  i,t  Hunt.  i.  iv,  I  think  this  bee  the  house  :  what, 
hough  ! 

Hough:  see  HUE  sf>.2  and  v..  How,  HOWE. 

Hough-band,  sb.  In  Sc.  also  hoch-ban'.  *  A 
band  which  confines  one  of  the  legs  of  a  restless 
animal  ;  it  passes  round  the  neck  and  one  of  the 
legs  '  (Gallovid.  EncycL  1824). 

1568  Satir.  roans  Reform,  xlvi.  12  Gar  heiss  hir  quhill 
hir  howbandis  skaill.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-$er.  Dhc.  i.\ 
Nae  hough-bands  now  for  Godly  helping. 

Hence  Hough-band  z>.,  trans,  'to  tie  a  band 
round  the  hough  of  a  cow,  or  horse,  to  prevent  it 
from  straying  *  (Jam.)  ;  Jig.  to  confine,  put  restraint 
upon,  coerce. 

1687-8  D.  GRANVILLE  Let.  to  Mr.  Lnmley  19  Mar.  in  Misc. 
(Surtees  1858)  228  Nor  will  I  hough-band,  or  so  much  as 
hamper  or  fetter  my  Soveraign,  God's  deputy. 

Houghel.  north,  dial.  Alsohoffle.  (Seequots.) 

£•1570  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  264  He  cut  4  kidgells 
orhoughells  to  hange  salmon  netts  upon.  \%y$Northuinbld. 
Gloss.,  Hojftet  a.  stake  on  which  salmon  nets  are  dried.  In 
a  row  of  hoffle  stakes  one  is  higher  than  the  others,  and  is 
called  the  bosom-hoffle. 


Hougher  (hp-kai).    [f.  HOUGH  V.I  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  houghs  or  hamstrings  ;  in  Ireland,  a 
member  of  an  association  of  law-breakers  who  arose 
in   1711,  and   practised   the   houghing   of  cattle; 
afterwards  identified  with  the  Whitcboys. 

1581  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1597)  §  no  heading,  Sik  slayeris 
and  houcheris  of  Horses  and  Oxen.  171*  SWIFT  Jrnl.  t<> 
Stt'lla  26  Mar.,  Your  houghers  of  cattle.  1842  S.  C.  HALL 
lreland\\.  ug  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  Rapparees 
were  succeeded  by  the  Houghers.  1878  LECKY  ling,  in 
i8M  C.  II.  354  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  houghers. 

2,  In   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    the    name   of   an 
inferior  officer  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  called 
also  Whipper  and  Hougher. 

1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  365  He  is  called  hougher 
from  the  power  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  formerly  of 
cutting  the  sinews  of  the  houghs  of  swine  that  were  found 
infesting  the  streets.  1827  BROCKETT  s.  v.,  The  hougher 
is  the  public  whipper  of  criminals,  the  executioner  of  felons, 
in  Newcastle  —  still  a  regular  officer  of  the  town,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  £4  6s.  &d. 

Hough  goe,  obs,  form  of  HUGO. 

Houghite  ,h»-fait).  Min.  [Named  in  1851 
after  K  B.  Hough.]  A  variety  of  hydrotalcite, 
derived  from  an  alteration  of  spinel. 

1851  Aincr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  XII.  210  Some  of  his  speci- 
mens are  spinel  crystals..  in  one  part,  and  true  Houghite 
in  another.  1868  I  JAN  A  Min.  (ed.  5)  179  Houghite.  .occurs  in 
flattened  nodules. 

t  Hough-Sinew,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  hohsinu, 
f.  hth  (see  Huron  sb.)  +  sinu  SINEW. 

OK.  hShsinu  corresponds  in  formation  to  OFris.  hoxene, 
/i<u-;/t*,ON.  kdsint  OHG.  *hahsina,  JiAhsna,  MDu.  haessenc, 
I)u.  /utassen,  later  /itntsst",  kaas,  in  same  sense  (OTeut.  type 
*hayha-sinu).  The  analytical  meaning  in  OE.  is  '  heel  sinew', 
but  the  quots.  sliuw  it  applied  to  the  hamstrings  of  horses. 
The  original  long  d  was  shortened  before  the  consonant 
group,  so  that  it  gave  the  later  hoxtn  (Hox),  HOCKSUIN, 
huikion,  Hr.xi-iN.  The  uncontracted  form  in  late  Mli.  and 
Sc.  may  be-  a  new  formation  from  the  elements.] 

The  sinew  of  the  hough  or  hock  ;  applied,  in  man, 
to  the  popliteal  tendons,  or  hamstrings,  at  the 
back  of  the  knee;  in  a  quadruped,  to  the  tendon 
of  Achilles. 

c  1000  /EI.FRIC  Josh.  xi.  6  pu  soblice  forcirfst  heora  horsa 
liohsina,  ll'id.  9  He  forcearf  ^a  huhsina  ealra  f>aera  horsa. 
c  looo  Sa.r.  Leechd.  II.  146  Gif  hoh  sino  forad  sie.  a  1430 
Wyclif  s  Bible  i  Chron.  xviii.  4  i.MS.  Corpus  Coll.,  Camb.) 
He  oxide,  that  is,  he  kitte  asonder  the  hou}  senues  of  alle 
the  horsis.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  i.  322  His  houch  [ed. 


415 

1570  hoch]  senons  thai  cuttyt  in  that  press;  On  kneis  he 
faucht.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Kneis  x.  xii.  29  Palmus  hough  scn- 
nonis  [he]  smayt  in  tuay. 

t  Hough-sinew,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec. :  cf.  OIK  I. 
hahsinCm  to  hamstring,  f.   *k3hsinat  Mhsnn 
prec.),   also    HOXEN    z>.]     trans.   To   hough,    to 
hamstring. 

1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1033/2  The  rebclles  .. 
when  they  were  thrust  through  the  bcxlU:-;  <>r  thighs,  and 
some  of  them  hough-sinewed,  would  yet  seeke  revenge  in 
striking  at  their  adversaries.  1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Jinn!- 
ing  D  j  b,  Your  Huntsmen  must  DC  carefull  to..houghsnew 
him  with  their  swords.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Josh.  xi.  6 
Their  horses  thou  shalt  hoghsmew. 

Hougie,  -y,  var.  of  Hirer  Obs.,  huge.  Hougly, 
obs.  f.  UGLY.  Houhful,  var.  HOWFUL  Obs., 
careful,  anxious. 

Houir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  HOVER. 

Houk,  obs.  f.  HOOK,  dial.  f.  HOLK  v.  Houka, 
var.  of  HOOKAH.  Houkel,  obs.  f.  HUCKI.K. 
Houkester,  obs.  f.  HUCKSTER.  Hould,  obs.  f. 
HOLD.  Houldbeard,  obs.  f.  HALHABD.  Houle, 
obs.  f.  HOLE  sbt,  HOWL,  OWL.  Houlet,  obs.  f. 
HOWLET.  Houlour,  var.  of  HOLOUB  Obs. 
Houlse,  rare  obs.  f.  HAWSE  sb.  Hoult.  var. 
HOLT. 

Hounce  (hauns).   East  dial.     [Origin  obscure. 

(It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  nasalized  form  of  Fr. 
housse  i  see  HOUSE  sb^,  but  this  does  not  give  the  sense.)] 

An  ornament  on  the  collar  of  a  horse. 

1565  GOLDING  CHtid's  Met.  n.  16  b,  The  chrysolites  and 
gemmes  That  stood  upon  the  collars,  trace,  and  bounces  in 
their  hemmes.  1674-91  RAY  S.  <$•  E.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.), 
HonnceS)  that  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  cart-horse,  which 
lies  spread  upon  his  collar.  Ess.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E. 
Anglia,  H  ounce  ^  the  ornament  of  red  and  yellow  worsted 
spread  over  the  collars  of  horses  in  a  team.  1840  SPUKDENS 
Suppl.  Forby  (E.D.S.),  Houncings^  housings;  phalerse. 

Hound  (haund),  sb.1  Forms  :  i-6hund,  (3-5 
bond,  4-6  hunde,  hounde,  5-7  hownd,  -e ;  5 
hovrae,  6  hown,  7  huin),  3-  hound.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  hund  =  OFris.  hund,  hond,  OS.  hund 
(LG.  hund,  MDu.  hont  (d-),  Du.  hond\  OHG. 
hunt  (d-\  (MHG.  hunt,  G.  hund),  ON.  hundr 
(Sw.,  Da.  hund},  Goth,  hunds  :-OTtut.  *huHdo-zt 
generally  held  to  be  a  derivative  of  base  */*««-, 
pre-Teut.  *kun-,  in  Gr.  icvoav,  KVV-,  Skr.  fwan-y  ftfn-, 
Lith.  szu,  szun~f  Olr.  cu  dog ;  cf.  also  L.  can-is. 

For  the  d  (dk}  of  Teut.  hund,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  of  association  with  the  vb.  hinfian  to  seize,  as  if  the 
word  were  understood  to  mean  'the  seizer'.J 

1.  A  dog,  generally.     (Now  only  arch,  or  -poetic.} 
To  iiuake  a  sleeping  hound :  cf.  DOG  nk. 

f  897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xv.  89  Dumbe  hundas 
ne  ma^on  beorcan.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  60  Hund  wule  in.  .hwar 
se  he  ivint  hit  open.  Ibid.  324  Monie  hundes.  .habbeS  biset 
me.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  99/248  Houndes  it  scholden  etc. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  m.  715  (764)  It  is  nought  good  a 
slepyng  hound  to  wake,  Ne  yeue  a  wyght  a  cause  to 
deuyne.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  xvi.  21  Houndis  camen,  and 
lickiden  his  bylis.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  64  pal  etc 
cattes  and  hundes  ratouns  and  myesse.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna 
Mariit  Wemen  273,  I  hatit  him  like  a  hund.  1841  LONGF. 
K. \\clsior\\\\,  A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound,  Half-buried 
in  the  snow  was  found. 

2.  spec.  A  dog  kept  or  used  for  the  chase,  usually 
one  hunting  by  scent.    Now  esp.  applied  to  a  fox- 
hound ;  also  to  a  harrier ;    (the)  hounds,  a  pack 
of  foxhounds. 

To  ride  to  hounds.  To  follow  tJie  hounds,  to  follow  on 
horseback  the  hounds  in  the  chase.  To  hold  with  the  hare 
and  run  with  the  hounds,  etc. :  see  HARE. 

f  izoo  Vices  fy  Virtues  69  Hundes  and  hauekes,  and  alle 
So  \nng  <5e  ?eu  hier  gladien  mai.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  687  pe 
hund  ne  harmed  noght  be  hare,  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  233 
He  uncouplede  his  houndus.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  49  A  kenel  of  houndes  folowynge  theyr  game.  1576 
FLEMING  tr.  Caitts*  Dogs  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  264  Hound 
signifieth  such  a  dog  only  as  set- vet  h  to  hunt.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tatn.Shr.  Induct,  i.  61  Another  tell  him  of  his  Hounds  and 
Horse.  6-1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett,  to  Mrs.  H,  HI  .' 
(1887)  I.  30  Their  mornings  are  spent  among  hounds.  17*4 
DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  244,  I  was  as  ravenous  as  a 
hound.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  30  F  5  Another  . .  follows 
his  hounds  over  hedges  and  through  rivers.  i848THACKERAV 
Itk.  Sntifa  xvii,  They  all  ..ride  to  hounds.  1877  EncycL 
Brit.  VII.  330/1  The  Dalmatian  Dog  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  breed,  apparently  intermediate  between  hound 
and  pointer.  1881  BLACK  Sunrise  xxi,  He  would  like  to 
have  a  good  looking  wife. .to  go  riding  to  hounds  with  him. 
b.  Preceded  by  defining  word.  See  BLOOD-, 
IUICK-,  DEER-,  Fox-,  GREY-,  STAG-HOUND,  etc. 

3.  fg.  and  transf.  Often  in  phrases,  as  the  hound 
of 'hell ',  Cerberus ;  Orion's  hound >  the  constellation 
of  the  Greater  Dog,  the  dog-star;  winged  hound, 
an  eagle;  Gabriel* s  founds,  see  GABKIEL. 

(888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  6  pa  sceolde  cuman  [«ere 
helle  hund,  baes  nama.  .wees  Ceruerus.  1579  Si-hNSF.R  Shej>k. 


hound.  1792  COWPER  Let.  to  Hay  ley  29  July,  I  am  hunted 
by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night-season.  1808  J.  I'.\KI.OW 
Col  inn  I'  x.  378  War's  hosted  hounds  shall  havoc  earth  no 
more.  iSai  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unl>.  \.  \.  \.\  Heaven'fl 
winged  hound  ..  tears  up  My  heart.  1866  H.  TAYLOR 
/V.wj,  The  Bath  49  Press  on,  ye  hounds  of  life.  1871  H. 
RjN(  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  534  The  Hound  uf  Hull  ..  rMTM 
liis  triple  head,  and  thrice  at  once  Howled  greeting. 


HOUND. 

4.  Transferred,  in  various  senses,  to  persons. 
a.  Applied  opprobriously  or  contemptuously  to  a 
man  :  cf.  Doc  sb.  3  a  ;  a  detested,  mean,  or  despic- 
able man  ;  a  low,  greedy,  or  drunken  fellow. 

c  1000  Judith  x.(Tli\vait'  brnan  hund.    r  1290 

-V.  /-'.Hi;.  Leg.  I.  11/165  '  ['on  lustre  bound'iH*  otnir  seide. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  16636  (  Trin.)  |>ei  spiuen  on  \\\^  louuly  face 
bo  houndes  alle  of  helle.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2155  |>ys 
Courier  day  at  morymond,  conquered  for  soj>  was  hee,  with 
a  t*ef,  a  cristene  hond,  J»ar  many  men  dide  hit  s<-<j.  c  1400 
Spwa&U  Bab.  164  From  this  cursed  hethen  houne.  1607 
SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  113  Hoy,  false  Hound:  If  ymi  ham;  writ 
your  Annales  true,  'tis  there,  That  [etc.].  1845  DOWNING 
Sf>n?s  Trag.  i.  297  Miserable  hound!  This  comes  of 
temporising,  as  I  said  ! 

b.  Cambridge  slang:  see  quot.  1879.  c.  /".  .S. 
One  of  an  organized  gang  of  ruffians  in  Snn  Fran- 
cisco, in  1849  »  also  called  *  Regulators'. 

1859  J.  W.  PALMER  A«i-  ty  Old  i.  Hi.  70  (Funk)  Sam 
Roberts  .,  mustered  his  'hounds',  parading  them  in  .. 
Mexican  and  Chinese  costume.  1879  K.  WALKORD  in  N.  fy 
Q.  5th  Ser.  XII.  88  In  the  Anecdotes  of  liowyer..we  are 
told  that  a  Hound  of  King's  College. .  is  an  undergraduate 
not  on  the  foundation,  nearly  the  same  as  a  '  sizar'. 

d.  transf.  A  player  who  follows  the  '  scent "  laid 
down  by  the  *  hare1  in  the  sport  hare  and  hounds 
or  paper-chase.  Cf.  HARE  3  b. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brcnvn  \.  vii,  The  hounds  clustered 
round  Thome,  who  explained  shortly,  '  They're  to  have  MX 
minutes'  law'.  1883  W.  H.  RIPF.ING  in  Harpers  Mag. 
July  178/2  A  flushed  Tittle 'hare'  hounds  past  us,  distributing 
the  paper  *  scent '  in  his  course,  and  followed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward  by  the  panting  and  baffled  *  hounds '. 

6.  Shurtfor  HOUNDFISH.  Also  called  SEA-HOUND. 

Rough  and  Smooth  Hound,  I-arge  and  Small  Spotted 
Dogfish  ;  Nurse  Hound,  Scy Ilium  stellaris\  White  Hound, 
the  Penny  or  Miller's  Dog,  Galens  cants. 

1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh.  (1891)  123  [In  list  of  Fish]  Roughe 
hounds,  smothe  houndes.  1674  RAY  Collect,  ll'ort/f,  Sea 
Fishes  98  Rough  Hounds;  Mnstelus,  an  lan>is  pritntts 
Salviani?  1758  Descr.  Thames  235  There  is  another  Dog- 
Fish,  called  the  smooth,  or  unprickly  Hound.  1836  YARRELL 
Brit,  /''is/ies  (1841)  II.  487,  493  and  512.  1861  COUCH  Brit. 
Fishes  I.  n,  14,  45  and  47. 

6.  A  name  in  Newfoundland  for  the  long-tailed 
fa\&.)Hareldaglacialis\  'so called  from  its  gabble, 
likened  to  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds '   ;  Cent, 
Dirt.). 

1623  N.  H.  in  Whitbourne  Newfoundland  114  The 
Fowfes  and  Birds.. of  the  Sea  are..Teale,  Snipes,  Pen- 
guyns,  Murres,  Hounds.. and  others. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  simple  attrib.  (mostly 
in  sense  2),  as  hound  collar,  hunger,  list,  music, 
show,  objective,  hound-keeping,  -poisoning',  simila- 
tive,  etc.,  hound-hungry,  -like,  -shaped  adjs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  192/1  An  Hunde  colar,  cofiularius, 
coliarium,  millus.  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Loyal  Odes 
VIH.  vi,  Thus,  hound-like.  .A  common-councilman  ..On  every 
seasoned  dish  so  hungry  stuffs.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Hand- 
hunger ,  the  ravenous  appetite  of  a  dog  or  hound.  Ibid., 
Hund-hungry,  ravenous  as  a  dog.  1889  Dogs  iii.  15  The  body 
hound-shaped,  but .  .much  heavier  than  the  foxhound.  1889 
Daily  Neivs  19  Dec,  3/3  A  ringing  chorus  of  hound  music 
shook  the  air.  1892  W.  BLEW  Pref.  to  /  'yners  Notit.  I'enat., 
The  hound  lists  of  the  more  famous  packs.  1898  \Vesttn. 
Gaz.  8  July  4/1  Twenty-one  packs  were  represented  in  the 
annual  hound  show  at  Peterborough. 

b.  Special  comb. :  hound-bitch,  t  -brach,  a 
bitch-hound ;  f  hound-fennel,  finkle,  a  plant, 
?  =  DOG  -  FENNEL  ;  hound  -  grass  (see  quot.  ; 
hound-meal,  meal  prepared  as  dog's  food ;  hound- 
shark,  (7.S.,  a  small  species  of  shark,  Galeus 
canis,  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  ;  f  hound's  head,  applied  opprobriously 
to  a  person;  fhound's-swain,  a  man  in  charge 
of  hounds ;  f  hound's  thorn,  ?  the  dog-rose,  or 
some  species  of  bramble ;  t  hound-stone  (see 
quot.).  Also  HOUND-FISH,  etc. 

1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreat.  i.  (ed.  2*  28  A  Brach  is  a 
mannerly  name  for  all  *Hound-bitches.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  n.  ix.  184/2 The  Brache  is  the  Bitch  to  all  hunting 
dogs .  .they  are  so  called,  not  Bitches,  but  a  *Hound  Hrache. 
a  1387  Siwn.  Bart  hoi.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  19  Entcroc. .  'hounde 
fenel.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  192/1  Mhinde  fcukylle,  ferula. 
1565-73  COOPF.R  Thesaurus,  Canaria,.  .*houndgrasse  wher- 
with  dogs  prouoke  vomite.  1892  F,ill  MallG.  29  Nov.  6/3 
The  animals  get  exercise.. and  good  food,  dog  biscuits  and 
"hulind  meal  alternated-  1633  FOKH  />Vc-Cv«  //.  n.  i,  I'll 
tear  thy  throat  out,  Son  of  a  cat,  ill-looking  'hounds-head. 
ci4ZO  Avow.  Arth.  v,  The  hunter  and  the  "howundus- 
squayn,  Hase  ;arket  horn  jare.  c  14x0  Pallad.  Hush.  \.  793 
Brembil  seed  and  seed  of  "houndis  thorn.  1585  I 
Thotis.  Notable  Th.  (1675'  28  An  Herb  called  'Hound-stone 
. .  being  so  tyed  to  the  neck  of  a  Dog,  that  he  cannot  get  it 
au  ay  ;  you  shall  see  him  turn  about  *o  long,  that  he  will  fat) 
down. 

Hound  (haund),  sb.-  [ftpp.  a  comiption  of  an 
earlier  *houn,  early  ME.  hftn,  a.  ON.  hunn  '  knot) ', 
esp.  'the  knob  at  the  top  of  the  mast-hi-ad*.  C'l. 
the  synon.  huin,  HUNE  from  French.  (The  final 
-d  is  excrescent,  as  in  horehonnd.  sound,  etc.,  as- 
sisted by  assimilation  U>  lIm;M>  s/>.},  which  con- 
versely was  sometimes  made  hewn,  houne.} 

Hound  is  less  likely  to  be  from  the  French  hunt,  since  ou 
represents  a  ME.  ft,  not  u.] 

1.  Naut.  A  projection  or  cheek,  of  which  one  or 
more  are  fayed  to  the  sides  of  the  masthead  to  serve 
as  supports  for  the  trestle-trees;  seealsoquot.  16.27. 

[eiaos  LAYAMON   28978  Seil  heo  dro^en  to  hune.]     1495 
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.\'.;"a?  Ace.  Hen.   I'll  (1896)  190  Shevers  of  Brasse  in  the 
hownde  of  the  foremaste.      1532  Indent.  Gt.  Barke  6  Oct. 
(MS.  Con.  App.  xxviii.  If.  n  Item,  a  nyew  mayne  mast  of 
spruce  with  a  nyew  staye  hounsyd  and  skarvyd  with  the 
same   wood,  whyche   mast  ys  of  length  from  the   Hounse 
to  the  step  25  yards.    1617  CAPT.  SMITH  .^fa/na>i's  < 
iii.    16   At    the    top    of  the    fore    Mast    and    maine    Mast 
;  liced  cheeks,  or  thicke  clamps  of  wood,  thorow  which 
are  in  each  two  holes  called  the  Hounds,  wherein  tli 
doe  runne  to  hoise  the  yards,  but  the  top  Mast  hath  but  one 
hole  or  hound,  and  one  tye.    1749  CHALMERS  in  Phil.  7>w ?/.<.-. 
I.  367  The  Head  of  the  Mast  above  the  Hounds  was 
Entered.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mas!  xxxiii.  127  The 
ii-e.  .in  the  tops  and  round  the  hounds  of  the  lower  in 

2.  One  of  the  wooden  bars,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  more,  connecting  the  fore-carriage  of  a 
springless  wagon,  the  Umber  of  a  field-gun,  etc., 
with  the  splinter-bar  or  shaft ;  also  occasionally 
applied  to  supports  of  the  connexion  of  the  perch 
with  the  hind-carriage.  U.S.  and  local  F-ng. 

1860  EARTLETT  Diet.  Amcr.,  Hounds,  the  portions  of  .1 
wagon,  which  projecting  from  the  forward  axle,  form  a  sup- 
port for  the  tongue  or  pole.  The  term  i^  borrowed  from 
nautical  language.  1875  KNK.HT  Diet.  Mtch.  s.  v.,  In 
wagons,  the  hounds  of  the  fore-axle  pass  forward  and  on 
each  side  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  the 
tongue-bolt.  The  hounds  of  the  hind-axle  unite  and  are 
fastened  to  the  coupling-pole  by  the  coupling-pin.  1875 
Sussex  Gloss.,  Hounds,  the  part  of  a  wagon  to  which  the 
fore-wheels  and  shafts  are  attached.  1886  EI.WORTHY  //". 
Somerset  Word-^k.  *.v.  Wagon,  In  front  the  hounds  support 
and  connect  the  sharp-bar  to  which  the  shafts  are  hinged  . . 
the  hounds,  .bear  all  the  pull  or  draught. 

b.   Comb,  hound-plate,  a  bracing  plate  for  the 
honnds  of  a  carriage. 

Hound  (haund),  -v.     [f.  HOUND  sl*y\ 

1.  trans.  To  hunt,  chase,  or  pursue  with  hounds, 
or  as  a  dog  does.     Also  absol. 

1528  LYNDESAY  Dreme  902  Geue  the  wolffis  cumis.  .Thame 
[the  flokisj  to  deuore,  than  ar  thay  put  to  flycht,  Houndit, 
and  slane  be  thare  weill  dautit  doggis.  1617  ASSHETON 
Jrnl.  (Chelham  Soc.)  17,  I  hounded  and  killed  a  bitch-fox. 
a  1676  GfTHRV  Mem.  Affairs  Scotl.  (1748)  26  To  direct 
them  to  hound  fair,  and  encourage  them  to  go  on.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed  Kersey).  To  Hound  a  Stag  (among  Hunters), 
to  cast  the  Dogs  at  him.  184*  CAMPBELL  Pilgrim  Git-new 
65  'Twas  Luath  [a  sheep-dog},  hounding  to  iheir  fold  the 
flock.  1873  Forest  «y  Stream  25  Sept.  101/2  Parties  . . 
hounded  or  killed  by  jack-light  15  or  18  deer. 

2.  fig.  and  transf.    To  pursue,  chase,  or  track  like 
a  hound,  or  as  if  with  a  hound;  esp.  to  pursue 
harassingly,  to  drive  as  in  the  chase. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  i.  §  4  It  is.  .by  following,  and 
it-,  it  were,  hounding  nature  in  her  wandring>,  to  bee  able  to 
leade  her  afterwardes  to  the  same  place  againe.  1672  J. 
WORTHINGTON  Pref.  to  Mede's  IVks.  41  As  God  began  to 
punish  it  [Sacrilege]  very  early,  even  in  Paradise  itself.,  so 
hath  he  continually  pursued  and  hounded  this  Sin.  £1730 
HURT  Lett.  iV.  Scotl.  (1760)  II.  xxiii.  233  They  are  houmkd 
las  they  phrase  it)  into  the  Bounds  of  an  other  chief.  1897 
FARRAR  St.  Paull.  516  The  watchword  would  have  been 
given  to  hound  the  fugitives  from  place  to  place. 

3.  To  set  (a  hound,  etc.)  at  a  quarry;  to  incite 
or  urge  on  to  attack  or  chase  anything. 

165*  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Bentivoglio*  s  Hist.  Kelat.  53  Some- 
times she  . .  will  Hound  her  Hawk,  and  Govern  the  Chase. 
1656  BRAMHALI,  in  Hobbes  Lib.,  Necess.  $  Chance  94  He 
who  only  lets  loose  a  Greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said  to 
hound  him  at  the  Hare.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  \Vk-. 
1855  I.  266  Why  should  he  suffer  ony  o'  his  yelpin  curs  to 
bite  the  heels  o'  the  Shepherd— perhaps  hound  him  on  wi' 
his  ain  gleg  voice  and  ee? 

4.  transf.  To  incite  or  set  (a  person)  at  or  on 
another;  to  incite  or  urge  on. 

1570  RCCHANAN  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  25  Nor?!!  halfhundit 
furth  proud..  }oung  men  to  herry,  slay  [etc.],  a  16x6  BEAUM. 
&  Fi..  Bffnduea  in.  iii,  Hold  good  sword,  but  this  day,  And 
bite  hard  where  I  hound  thee.  1679  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1406/2 
Who  shall  discover  his  Complices,  and  such  as  hounded 
them  out.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Round  Poems 
1850  I.  143  Will  hound  thee  at  this  quarry  !  1860  MOT- 
LEY Netherl.  (1868)  II.  xv.  223  It  was  idle.. to  hound  the 
rabble  upon  them  as  tyrants  and  mischief-makers.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2.  472  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission was  hounded  on  to  a  fresh  persecution. 

Hence  Hou/nded,  Hou/nding-  ///.  adjs.  Also 
Kou'uder,  one  who  hounds,  incites,  or  urges. 

'573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  216  Doun  fra  that 
Crage  Kirkcaldy  sal!  reteir,  With  schame  and  sclander  lyke 
ane  hundit  fox.  1397  R.  BRUCE  in  Wodrow  Life  (1843'  178 
If  we  were  the  bounders,  then,  I  ask.  who  stayed  it  ?  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  y..  ii,  The  Orestes  escapes  from  the  hound- 
ing Furies.  1866  Ch.  Times  10  Feb.,  A  hounder-on  of 
popular  clamour  against  the  self-same  law  in  England. 

Hou-nd-fish,  hou*ndfisli. 

1 1.  A  name  given  to  various  small  sharks;  —DOG- 
FISH. Obs. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  581  With  thilke  brustles  of  his 
herd  vnsofte  Lyk  to  the  skyn  of  houndfyssh  sharpe  as  brere 
la  1400  Morte  Arth.  1084  Harske  as  a  hunde-li 
pe  hyde  of  }>at  hulke  bally  al  over  !     (-1440  Promfi.  Parv. 
350/2  Hownde  fyshe,  canis   marinus.      1513  fik.  Kt-ruvn^e 
in  Babfes  Bk.  (18681  282  Mortrus  of  houndes  fysshe.     1668 
WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  v.  §  3.   132  The  Greater  and  the 
Hound  Fish.     1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  AV/A,  Hwnd- 
Ftsh,.  .two  different  fish  of  the  squalus  kind,  the  one  . 
the  smooth,  and   the   other  the  prickly  Hound.     18..    H. 
UilLLttLttt.  on  Her>  -ing  Fish^'l  he.,  hun-fish . .  ;i  v.,:. 
animal  of  the  shark  species. 


b.    attrib.,  as  houn,ffis/i-skin. 
1449-50  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (18 


abridge  (1886)  I.  402,  j  hownd- 
--   --rp<  nl  1545  / 

Texofk.  n.  (Arb.i  161  A  Hunfysh-skin  and  :,  doth. 


2.  Applied  to  other  species  of  fish  :  a.  Species  of 
garfish  of  genus  Tylosunis,  such  as  the  T.  jonesi 
(Bermuda)  and  T.  aais;  b.  Blue  hound-fish,  a 
former  name  in  Massachusetts  of  Ponitttomus  salta- 
Irix,  now  called  the  liluefish;  c.  Speckled  houini- 
Jis/i,  a  former  name  of  the  Spanish  mackerel. 

1672  JOSSKLYN  New  Fug.  Rctrities  24  Blew  Fish  or  Hound 
Fi^h,  two  kinds,  speckled  Hound  Fish,  and  blew  Hound 
Fish  called  Horse  Fish. 

t  Hound-fly.  Obs.  Also  hound's  fly.  A  fly 
troublesome  to  dogs  :  cf.  DOG-KI  \ . 

r  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxvii[i],  45  Sette  him  heard  wite, 
hundes  fieo^an.  a  1300  Cursor-  .17.5956  Bath  bai  clang  on 
ind  best,  To  hund-flee  {Fait-/,  fleys  of  houndej  war  bai 
li<  kest.  1483  Catli.  An^l.  192'!  An  Hundeflee,  cinoiiiiu. 
1495  Trerisa's  ISart/t.  lie  /'.  J!.  xn.  xiii.  (W.  de  \\'.'.  Cyno- 
mia,  a  houndes  flye,  is  the  werste  kynde  of  flyes  wyth  gretter 
l">,jy  and  broder  wombes  than  other  flyes  and  lesse  flyghte. 

Houndgild,  -gilt:  see  HUNOIL. 

t  Hounding,  •/''  Ol>s.  [f.  HOUND. t/'.i +-IXR.] 
A  fabulous  animal,  partly  dog  and  partly  man  ;  a 
cynocephalus. 

13..  A".  Alis.  4948  [4963] (Bodl.  MS. i  Anober  folk  there  is 
biside :  Houndynges  men  clepeb  hem  wide,  From  be  bresl 
to  be  grounde  Men  hij  ben,  abouen  houndes. 

Hou'uding,  st.-  Naut.  [f.  HOUND  s/>.-]  The 
lower  part  of  the  mast,  below  the  hounds. 

c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  74  From  deck  to  the 
hounds  it  is  called  hounding.  1882  NAHFS  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  8  Hounding,  from  the  upper  deck,  to  where  the  rig- 
ging is  placed. 

Hounding  (hau-ndirj).  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HOUND  v.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  pursuing,  driving,  or 
tracking  game  with  hounds  ;  spec,  the  tracking  and 
driving  of  a  deer,  etc.,  by  a  hound  or  hounds,  until 
it  is  brought  under  the  hunter's  gun. 

1854  THORFAT  U'nldcn  xv.  11863*  299  The  old  hound  burst 
into  view  with  mn/7le  to  the  ground  . .  but  spying  the  dead 
fox  she  suddenly  ceased  her  hounding.  1889  Athfinrutn 
22  June  786/3  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  says  that  '  hounding  '  is 
the  universal  form  of  sport  in  the  Adirondack*.  iBQ+Centio-y 
J/r7A>-.  Jan.  349/1  When  they  [hunters]  introduced  hounding, 
the  moose  simply  left  the  country. 

2.  Jig.  Worrying,  persecution. 

1887  in  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Jan.  12/1  When  we  reflect  on  the 
harrying  and  hounding  to  which  this  distinguished  son  of 
our  county  has  been  exposed. 

Hou-ndish,  a.  [f.  HOUND  sb}  +  -ISH.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  o'  a  hound; 
doggish,  canine. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xx.  (1495),  Two  of  the 
teeth  hyghte  Canini,  houndysshe,  to  the  lykncsse  uf  hou:ules 
teeth.  1633  T.  ADAMS  E.i'f.  2  /ViVr  ii.  22  The  houndi-sh 
servility  of  base  minds.  1830  K.ramincr  563/1  They  h.-ive 
a  houndish  regard  to  the  troughs  of  the  kennel.  1849  ROCK 
("//.  pf  Fathers  I.  279  [They]  employed  snaky,  houndish,  and 
dragon-like  animals  for  ornaments  upon  their  crosses. 

Houndreth,  obs.  form  of  HUNDRED. 

t  Ho'Und's-berry.    Obs.  Also  hound-berry. 

1.  The  Black  Bryony.  Tamils  comminiis. 

c  1265  I-'x.  A'fin/fS  /'/.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  558/16  Lalirusca, 
hundesberien. 

2.  The  Black  Nightshade,  So/anum  nignnn. 
^1485  MS,  Bodl.  536  Morella  i.  morel!  or  hondesbery. 

01500  Gloss.  Shane  5  If.  380.  in  Sa.r.  l.ecchd.  III.  3-;-,  i 
Morella  medica,  Nyghtshade  ober  pety  morell  ober  hound 
berry.  1597  GKKARDE  //,-r/xt/App.,  Houndberrie  KSalnnnm. 

3.  The  AYild  Cornel  or  Dog\vood. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  VI.  Ii.  726  Cornus/trmina,  in  Englishe, 
the  female  Cornel  tree ;  Houndes  tree,  and  Hounde  herie,  or 
Dogge  berie  tree.  [1858  HOGG  /  V^.  Kingd.  366.] 

t  Hou'ndsfopt.  Obs.  Also  hounsfoot.  [ad. 
Du.  hondsvot,  Ger.  hundsfott,  scoundrel,  rascal, 
lit.  cumins  cam's :  see  Grimm,  Klnge  and  Franck.j 
A  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  worthless  fellow. 

1710  .Ice.  Last  Distemp.  T.  H'liigg  I.  16  O  pox  !  It's  that 
Honnsfoot  '1'om  Whigg.  1712  AKBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in. 
ix,  What  houndsfoot  is  it  that  puts  these  whims  in  thy 
head?  attrih.  1814  SCOTT  // «r(.  xlviii,  If  you  play  any  of 
your  hounds-foot  tricks. 

Hound's-tongue.  [trans.  Gr.  xwuy\aaaov, 
L.  cynoglossuin.]  File  genus  Cynoglossitm  of  bora- 
ginaceons  plants,  esp.  the  species  C.  officinal,- ; 
also  called  Dog's-tongnc. 

c  icoo  Sax.  Leec/id.  I.  144  Deos  wyrt  be  . .  engle  glofwyrt, 
&  oSnim  naman  hundes  tunge  hataft.  £1265  I'e-c.  in 
\Vr.-Wiilcker  557  '37  Lingua  canis,  . .  hundestunge.  1544 
PHAER  Kegim.  Lyfi  (1553)  B  vij  b,  It  is  verye  good  to  laye 
vpon  them  [wounds]  the  herhe  called  houndstong  stamped 
with  a  litle  hony.  1678  1'nn.i.n's  .ed.  4',  Hounds  tongue 
..an  Herb  whose  Leaves  are  like  the  Tongue,  and  smell 
like  the  Piss  of  an  Hound.  1858  H.,r,f;  l-'rg.  Kinfd.  542 
Cynoglossnm  officincile,  or  Hound's-ton^ue,  grows  in  some 
parts  of  Britaui.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 

t  Hound's-tree.  Herb.  Obs.  A  name  in  the 
herbalists  for  the  Common  Dogwood. 

1578  [see  HOI-ND'S-BERRV  3].  1598  FLORIO,  Cornio . . 
Houndes  tree.  1776  WniiMiiNc;  AV/7.  I'l.  dSor)  II.  198 
Cfrma  Klfiftdnea,  Dosberry  tree.  Hounds  tree.  Hounds- 
berry.  [1861  MLS*  I'i  i;i 

Houndy  (hau-ndi).  a.  [f.  Ilorxn  j-/'.1  +  -v.] 
Of  the  nature  or  character  of  a  hound. 

1890  Field  8  Mar.  355/1  Transit  >  pointer) . .  is  . .  inclined 
lioundy  in  character.  1893  Kfniifl  (»'«..  Aug.  222/2 
Too  short  in  head  and  flaggy  in  ear.  .a  good  houndy  . 

Hounge,  obs.  f.  /inng,  ]>a.  t.  nl  II  . 

Hounger,  Houngrie,  obs.  If.  llrxcKii,   I;HV. 
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t  Hounsyd,  a.  Of*t.  rare,  't  Furnished  witli 
hounds. 

[see  HofNn  rf.-  i]. 

ount,  obs.  f.  HINT.  Hountage,  Hountee: 
see  HOKT-.  Houp,  Sc.  f.  HOPE,  obs.  f.  Hoop. 

t  Hou-pland.  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  in  Fr.  form. 
Also  4  houpelond,  5  hopoland.  [a.  F.  houppe- 
lande  (1281,  hoppclande,  in  Hatz.-Darm.';  of  un- 
known origin  :  see  l.ittrc.  Cf.  Sp.  liopalanda  tunic 
with  a  train  attached.]  A  tunic  with  a  long  skirt. 

1392-3  F.arl  Darby's  Exp.  (Camden)  285  Pro  factura  j 
houpelond  longe  et  j  jupe  pro  domino.  1415  in  Nicolas 
Test.  I'etust.  118261  I.  187,  1  will  that  all  my  hopolandes 
huykes  not  furred,  be  divided  among  the  servants.  1614 
C  XMDEN  Rein.  231.  (1834  PI.ANCHK  B  >  it.  Costume  172  The 
lords  wore  a  long  tunic  called  a  hoitppelande,  of  scarlet.) 

Hour  <ui*J  .  Forms:  3-4  ure,  i^hure),  3-5 
oure,  4  ore,  vure,  hor,  45  owre,  4-6  our,  hore, 
4-7  howr(e,  houre,  5  oware,  heure,  6  ower^e, 
howere,  6-7  hower,  7  hoore,  4-  hour.  [a.  OF. 
ure,  ore,  later  hiire,  fiorc,  h  cure,  AF.  hoiirc,  mod.F. 
heiirf,  —  Pr.  l^ora,  It.  era,  Sp.,  Pg.  hora:—  L. 
hora  hour,  a.  Gr.  uipa  season,  time  of  day,  hour. 
The  //  became  mute  in  Romanic,  and  though  since 
written  in  F.,  Sp.,  and  ling,  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced. (The  OE.  was  tld  ;  in  some  uses  stund.}] 

1.  A  space  of  time  containing  sixty  minutes  ;  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  civil  day. 

Formerly  the  hours  were  commonly  reckoned  as  each 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  natural  day  or  night,  whatever 
its  length  (called  planetary,  tempvraiy,  or  unequal  hours)  ; 
the  equal  hours  were  sometimes  distinguished  as  equinoc- 
tial, being  each  equal  to  a  temporary  hour  at  the  equinoxes. 
Sidereal,  solar  hour,  24th  part  of  a  sidereal,  or  solar,  day. 

As  with  other  nouns  of  time,  the  genitive  is  freely  used  :  e.g. 
an  lioitr  s  space,  time,  "work,  wages,  sermon,  notice,  etc. 

c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  34  pos  laste  on  ure 
habbeb  i.  travailed.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  23 
pe  foure  &  tuenty  houres  he  spended  in  holy  life.  1382 
WYCUP  John  xi.  9  Whtr  ther  ben  not  twelue  ouris  of 
the  day?  [^^r.  Gasp,  Hu  ne  synt  twelf  tida  b£es  dee^es?]. 
c_  1430  Tivo  Cookery-bks.  37  Late  hym  ben  f  tepid  .lj.  or 
-iij.  pwrys  in  clene  Water.  1548  HALL  t"/m>H.,  Hen.  V 
50  Thus  this  battaile  continued  .in.  long  houres.  Ibid., 
Hen.  I'l  11  37  b,  What  number  ..  they  were  able  to  make 
within  an  houres  warnynge.  1561  EDEN  A  rte  Kauig.  It. 
xiv.  40  The  houre  natural!  or  equall,  is  a  .  24  .  parte  of  the 
day  natural).  .  .The  artificial  or  temperall  houre,  is  a  twelfth 
pane  of  the  daye  arcke  or  the  nyght  arcke.  1601  SHAKS. 
Jnl,  C.  II.  ii.  121,  1  haue  an  houres  talke  in  store  for  you. 
1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Youth  f,  Age  (Arb.)  256  A  man  that  is 
yong  in  yeares  maie  be  old  in  howers,  if  he  have  lost  noe 
tyme.  1674  MOXON  Tutor  A  stroll,  iv.  (ed.  3)  129  Astrologers 
divide  the  Artificial  day  (be  it  long  or  short)  into  12  equal 
parts,  and  the  Night  into  12  equal  parts  :  these  parts  they 
call  Planetary  Hours.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Seat:,/,  n.  ii, 


t  b.  In  //.  (rarely  sing.')  with  numeral,  express- 
ingthenumber  of  hours  since  midnight  or  noon, and 
thus  denoting  a  particular  time  of  the  day  ;, sense  3) : 
as  ten  hours -ito.  o'clock.  Obs.  (chiefly  Sc.) 

1427  Se.  Acts  Jas.  /,  c.  1 18  Fra  ten  houres  to  twa  efter  nune. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  121  Schyr  Ranald  come  by  x 
houris  of  the  day.  1567  Satir.  1'oeins  Reform,  iii.  i  To 
Edinburgh  about  vj.  houris  at  morne,  As  I  was  passand. 
e  1620  A.  HT.MK  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  31  At  four  hoores  I  was 
wryting.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  138 
There  is  a  sermon  euery  sabbath  at  10  hour.  1657  Edin. 
Kirk  Sess.  Reg.  in  Scott.  Antiq.  (1898)  June  35  The  first 
Bell  shall  ring  at  half-hour  to  seven  hours  on  the  week 
dayes,  the  second  Bell  at  seven  hours.  1681  COLVTL  U'hi^s 
Supplic.  i.  11710)  34  He  sees  what  hours  it  is  in  France. 

2.  Used   somewhat    indefinitely   for   a   short  or 
limited  space  of  time,  more  or  less  than  an  hour. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  xxv.  71  This  hure  of  love  to 
dryake  so,  That  fleysshliche  lust  be  al  for-do.  1576  FLEMING 
Fannpl.  Rpist.  310  If  wee  looke  to  live,  till  our  last  day  and 
houre,  without  troublesome  thoughtes.  1592  SHAKS.  Ke-tn. 
•V  Jul.  I.  i.  167  Sad  houres  seeme  long.  1673  Humours  oj 
Tcnvn  52  They  have  made  Love  to  be  the  hot  passion  of  an 
hour.  1789  L.  IIARWIN  /.V.'.  Card.  47  In  dreams,  we  cannot 
compare  them  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  things,  as  we 
do  in  our  waking  hours.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  V.  345  In 
a  convivial  hour,  when  they  were  all  conversing  on  the 
subject.  1842  TENNVSON  Love  <y  Duty  56-7  The  slow  sweet 
hours  that  bring  us  all  things  good,  The  slow  sad  hours 
that  bring  us  all  thinss  ill.  1864  BROWNING  AH  J'ogler  x, 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
b.  //.  Stated  time  of  occupation  or  duty. 

1857  Ht'GHES  Tom  Hrcnvn  i.  iii,  But  the  school  hours  were 
long  and  Tom's  patience  short.  1865  M  i  LL  /  W.  F.con.  (ed.  6 
v.  xi.  §  12  A  reduction  of  hours  without  any  diminution  of 
wajies.  i878_[!.vONS/Vi'w.  I'ol.  F.eon.  63  The  employer  would 
generally  prefer  long  hours.  1890  '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  I.re 
ii.  (1891)  35  Extra  lessons  had  to  be  learnt,  play-hours  were 
curtailed.  Mod.  After  office  hours  he  goes  for  a  ride. 

3.  Each  of  those  points  of  time  at  which  the  twelve 
successive   divisions   after   noon    or   midnight,  as 
shown   by  a  dial   or  time-piece,  are  completed  ; 
by  extension,  any  definite  point  or  'time  of  day  '. 
'flic  eleventh  hour:  see  ELEVENTH. 

<ii3oo  Cursor  .W.  8953  Ilk  dai  a  certain  hore,  par  lighted 
dun  of  heuen  ture  Angels,      e  1315  SHOREHAM  87   At  eve- 
sanges  oure.    1382  WYCI.IF  Mntt.  -\x.  6  Aboute  the  elleuenthe 
houre  [1388  oure]  he  wente  out,  and  foond  other  stomK 
r  1391  ('HATCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  A  table  of  the  verray  Moe: 
of  the  Alone  from  howre  to  howre.     i  1465  Cfievy  Chase 
-\xj.\.  in  Ferey  Rrliij.    It  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none.     1526 
TINDAJ  \    "jfolin  iv.  '*   Hit  w:ts  about  the  sixte  hnuif .      1559 


HOUR 

W.  CVxttixcHAM  Cdsmogr.  Glasse  158  By  this  Compasse 
(the  Sonne  shynynge)  men  shall  per  fitly  know  the  houre  of 
the  day.  1663  BCTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  1*5  What  hour  o'  th' 
day  The  clock  does  strike.  1791  MRS.  RADCLII  HE  Rom. 
Forest  ii,  She  awoke  at  an  early  hour.  1871  G.  MACDONALD 
Parables,  Love's  Ordeal  viii,  The  little  clock  rung  out  the 
hour  of  ten.  i88a  SKRJT.  I!  ALLANTINK  Exper.  I.  11.24  Watch- 
men .  -called  the  hours  of  the  night. 

b.  Small  hours  :  the  early  hours  after  midnight 
denoted  by  the  small  numbers,  one,  two,  etc. 

1836-7  DICKENS  -W.  Boz  vii.  11883)  3°  He  invited  friends 
home,  who  used  to  come  at  ten  o'clock,  and  begin  to  get 
happy  about  the  smalt  hours.  1859  FARRAK  J.  Home  viii. 
Often  beguiled  by  his  studies  into  the  'wee  small1  hours 
of  night.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arabia  II.  335  Conversa- 
tion is  prolonged  to  midnight  or  even  to  the  small  hours. 

c.  //.  Habitual  time  of  getting  up  and  going  to 
bed,  esp.  the   latter ;    usually  with  such  adjs.  as 
good,  regular,  early,  bad,  late,  etc. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tw>-l.  N.  \.  Hi.  6  You  must  come  in  earlyer  a 
nights  :  your  Cosin,  my  Lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to 
your  ill  houres.  11744  POPE  0-  *.v.  A~«/),  I  rule  the  family 
"y  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.  1749  FIELDINC;  Tout  Janes 
iii,  The  Sun  ..  keeps  very  good  hours  at  this  time  of 


urace  s  nouns.  1034  n  .  inaia  ctvenn  aft,  i,  10  i  ne  tatigues 
and  late  hours  of  the  preceding  night.  1891  MRS.  S. 
EDWARDS  Secret  of  P *ct-ss  II.  xvi.  195,  I  keep  early  hours. 
4.  A  definite  time  in  general ;  an  appointed  time  ; 
an  occasion,  spec.  Of  the  hour :  of  the  present 
hour,  of  the  very  time  that  is  now  with  us;  as  in 
'  the  question  of  the  hour  '. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4665  His  nam  l?ai  chaunged  fra  J>at  our. 
(-1380  WVCLII  Srrni.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  222  Seit>  Poul  here  bat 
our  is  now  to  rise  fro  sleep.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Hi.  147 
The  lad yes.  .cursed  turnus  and  the  owre  in  whiche  he  bigan 
first  the  bataylle.  i5a6TiNDAt,E  John  ii.  4  Myne  houre  is 
not  yett  come.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany, 
In  the  houre  of  death,  in  the  daye  of  Judgement :  Good 
lorde  deliuer  us.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  150  Sir 
Thomas  More,  .whose  witte  even  at  this  hower,  is  a  wonder 
to  all  the  worlde.  1603  SHAKS,  Mttu.Jbr  J/.  u.  it.  16  Shee's 
very  neere  her  houre.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  373 
Twelve  Ships  were  sent  to  the  bottom,  in  a  well-chosen 
hour.  1750  GRAY  F.fcgy  i.v,  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the 
pomp  of  power  . .  Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist*  En^.  ii.  I.  173  To  hasten  the  hour  of  his 
own  return.  1887  JESUIT  Arcadyv.  136  The  subject  of  the 
hour,  .[is]  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 

b.  Phr.  In  a  good  (happy,  etc.)  hour  [partly  =  F. 
a  la  bonne  hture\  :  at  a  fortunate  time ;  happily, 
fortunately ;  so  in  an  evil  (i//,  etc.)  hour,  t  In 
good  hour  [F.  de  bonne  heitre\  :  in  good  time, 
early  ;  so  *t*  in  due  hour  (obs.). 

c  1450  Merlin  340  Arthur,  .thought  that  in  goode  houre 
were  he  born  that  it  myght  conquere.  c  1489  CAXTOM 
Sonnes  of ' Aymon  i.  38  In  an  euyll  oure  was  he  put  todeth. 
1603  HOLLAND  PlitiarcJCs  J/.-T.  12. 14  As  if  a  man  should 
say,  In  good  houre  and  happily  may  this  or  that  come. 
1620  SHELTON  Qnix.  iv.  xvi.  II.  198  He  resumes  his  Musick 
..In  a  good  Hour,  quoth  Donna  Clara,  and  then  because 
she  herself  would  not  hear  him,  she  stoppd  her  Ears  with 
her  Fingers.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai:  126  In  a  happy 
houre,  the  king,  .tooke  notice  of  him.  1685  EVELYN  Diary 
17  Sept.,  The  next  morning  [we]  set  out  for  Guildford, 
where  we  ariv'd  in  good  hour.  1689  —  Let.  to  }\-f>ys  12 
Am;.,  Retiring  in  due  hour.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  i,  In  an 
ill  hour..  I  went  on  board.  1806-7  J.  BERMPORD  JtfftiWWJ 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  iv.  Introd.,  In  an  evil  hour  I  . .  changed 
my  lodgings. 

5.  EccL  (pi.}  a.  The  seven  stated  times  of  the 
day  appointed  for  prayer   (canonical  hours :   see 
CANONICAL  I  b).     b.  The  prayers  or  offices  ap- 
pointed to  be  said  at  these  times;   a  book  con- 
taining these.    Rare  in  sing.   (The  earliest  recorded 
use,  =  L.  horse )  OF.  ures  ;  in  OE.  (seofott}  ttda.} 

a  1225  A  tier.  A*.  6  Sum  is  clergesse,  &  sum  nis  nout  & 
mot  te  more  wurchen,  &  an  o5er  wise  siggen  hire  ures. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  Prol.  97  Here  messe  and  here 
matynes  and  many  of  here  oures  Arn  don  vndeuoutlych. 
<•  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  30  Forto  seruen  god  almi^th 
Hy  tides  and  by  houres.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  iSurtees)  1427 
When  be  oure  of  terce  was  done.  1450-1530  Alyrr.  our 
Ladye  164  Complyn  ys  the  Seuenthe  and  the  laste  houre 
of  dyuyne  seruyce..in  the  ende  therofthe  seuen  howres  of 
dyuyne  seruyce  ar  fulfilled.  1669  WooDBBAD  St.  Teresa 
ii.  xviii.  121  They  recited  their  Canonical  Hours.  1873 
DIXON  Two  Queens  I.  in.  S.  119  Illuminated  hours,  and 
golden  missals.  1894  BAKING-GoUU)  Deserts  -V.  France  II. 
130  A  nun  saying  her  hours. 

6.  Mythol.  (//.,  with  capital  H,  =  L.  Horx,  Gr. 
Tfl/x«.)    Female  divinities  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

1634  MILTON  Com-us  986  The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bosomed 
Hours.  1751  GRAY  Odes,  A'/ri'w^-  i,  Lo  \  where  the  rosy- 
bosom'd  Hours,  Fair  Venus'  train,  appear,  1835  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  vi.  I.  221  The  goddesses  who  preside  over 
them  [the  seasons]— the  Hours — were  originally  three  in 
number.  1851  lltnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  i-'.xhib,  1286  The  Hours 
bringing  the  horses  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ;  from  the 
basso-relievo.. by  John  (iibson,  R.A. 

7.  Astr.  and  Geog.  An  angular  measure  of  light 
ascension  or  longitude,  being  the   24th  part  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or  15  degrees. 

[1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v..  Fifteen  degrees  of  the 
equatoi  answer  10  an  hour.]  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist,  Amer. 
117831  I.  316  The  longitude,  .is  seven  hours,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
1877  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  v.  iii.  (ed.  3)  460  Right 
Ascension  . .  is. .reckoned  . .  either  in  angular  measure.  ...r 
in  time,  of  hours,  minutes,  ami  seconds, 
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8.  Coml>. :  hour-angle,  Astr.  the  angular  distance 
between  the  meridian  and  the  declination-circle 
passing  through  a  heavenly  body,  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  sidereal  time  elapsed  since  its  cul- 
mination ;  hour-bell,  a  bell  rung  every  hour,  or 
that  sounds  the  hours ;  hour-book,  Keel,  a  book  of 
hours  (sense  5  b) ;  hour-cup,  a  cup  in  a  clepsydra 
that  empties  itself  hourly;  hour-figure,  a  figure 
denoting  the  hour,  esp.  on  a  dial-plate;  hour-hand, 
the  short  hand  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  indicates 
the  hours  ;  hour-iudex,  an  index  or  pointer  which 
can  be  turned  to  any  hour  marked  on  the  hour-circle 
of  an  artificial  globe ;  hour- line,  a  line  on  a  dial 
indicating  the  hour  by  the  passage  of  the  shadow 
across  it ;  hour-long  a.,  lasting  for  an  hour  ;  hour- 
plate,  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock  or  watch,  inscribed 
with  figures  denoting  the  hours ;  hour-stroke,  one 
of  the  strokes  or  marks  on  a  dial-plate  indicating 
the  hours  ;  hour-watch,  a  watch  indicating  only 
the  hours  ;  hour-wheel,  (a]  =  HOUR-CHICLE  2  ;  (l>) 
that  wheel  in  a  clock  which  carries  the  hour-hand. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  488  is.  v.  Equatorial)  The  differ- 
ence between  the  observed  *bour  angle  and  the  true  hour 
angle.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  404  To  count  the  *hour-bell 
and  expect  no  change.  1891  Petti  Mull  6'.  15  Jan.  2/3  The 
hour  bell  in  the  clock-tower.  1896  Daily  .Yrwj  28  Nov. 
3  '6  An  'Hour  hook,  .illustrated  with  richly  painted  minia- 
tures. 1709  J.  GILCHRIST  in  .Isriit.  Kes.  V.  87  The  water 
gradually  fills  the  cup,  and  sinks  it,  in  the  space  [dTtime]  to 
which  this  hour-cup  or  kuteree  has  previously  been  ad- 
justed. 1690  LFYBOURM  Curs.  Math.  703  b,  Before  you  can 
calculate  the  'Hour-distances  for  these  Plains,  there  are 
three  Requisites  to  be  first  enquired.  1675  Lontf.  Caz.  No. 
1052/4  The  hour  of  the  day,  pointed  at  by  an  Archer  en- 
graved on  the  Plate  within  the  "hour-figures.  1669  Phil. 
Trans.  IV.  944  In  case  the  'Hour-hand  hath . . pass'd  that 
hour.  1895  Q.  RK>.  July  222  The  two  failures,  .put  back 
the  hour-hand  of  time  for  centuries.  1674  MOXON  Tutor 
Astron.  ill.  (ed.  3)  112  Turn  the  Globe  Westwards  till  the 
"Hour-Index  points  at  the  Hour  of  the  Night.  1593  FALF. 
Dialling  b  From  the  centre  C.  by  these  markes  the*houre- 
line  must  be  drawne.  1767  FERGUSON  in  Phil.  Trans. \N\\. 
390  The  true  hour-lines  for  a  horizontal  dial.  1803  BEDDOES 
Hygeia  xi.  91  Requiring  no  'hour-long  harangues,  a  1704 
I.OCKE  (J.I,  The  characters  of  the  "hourplate.  1674  N.  FAIR- 
FAX BvlkQSttv.  121  The  hand  or  Index  on  the  Dial -plate. . 
creeping  from  "hour-stroke  to  hour-stroke.  1697  Lonti.  Gaz. 
No.  3352/4  A  plain  *hour  Watch.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  iv. 
Introd.  (ed.  7)  437  Upon  this  brazen  Meridian  is  placed  at 
the  North  Pole  another  little  brazen  Circle,  .called  the 
*houre-wheele.  1704  J.  HARRIS  jLc.F.  Tec/in,  s.  v.  Pinion, 
The  Hour  Wheel  [of  a  clock]. 

HouT-circle. 

1.  Any  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  ;  a  meridian  or  declination-circle. 
Twenty-four  of  these  are  commonly  marked  on  the 
globe,  each  distant  from  the  next  by  one  hour  of 
right  ascension. 

1690  LFVHOI'KN  Curs.  Math.  359  Through  either  of  the 
Poles,  .there  are  drawn  12  Meridians  or  hour-circles,  1812- 
16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Se.  <*r  Art  I.  518  Twenty-four  of  these 
circles  of  declination  are  called  hour-circles. 

2.  A  small  brass  circle  at  the  north  pole  of  an 
artificial  globe,  graduated  into  hours  and  divisions 
of  an  hour. 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  i.  (ed.  3)  6  The  Hour  Circle 
is  a  small  Brasen  Circle,  fitted  on  the  Meridian  whose 
Center  is  the  Pole  of  the  world.  Ibid,  III.  119  Turn  about 
the  Globe  till  the  Index  of  the  Hour  Circle  points  to  the 
Hour  of  the  Day  or  Night. 

3.  A  graduated  circle  upon  an  equatorial  telescope, 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  by  means  of 
which  the  hour-angle  of  a  star  is  observed. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  486  (s.  v.  Equatorial)  The  hour- 
circle  is  made  to  read  oh,  when  the  telescope  is  in  the 
meridian  of  the  place.  1877  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  \n. 
iii.  (ed.  3)  650  The  hour-circle  has  a  female  screw  cut  on  its 
outer  edge,  in  which  an  endless  screw,  .is  arranged  to  work 
so  as  to  give  a  slow  motion  in  Right  Ascension 

Hourd(e,  obs.  form  of  HoAiti). 

Houre,  obs.  form  of  OUR,  WHORE. 

Houred  (uu^d),  a.     [f.  HOUR  4- 

f  1.  Defined  by  a  particular  hour  ;  definite.  0 l>s. 

CX475  Partenay  528  A  wilde  swine  chasing  at  that  honr-'d 
tyde.  Ibid.  2695  This  goth  well  at  thys  houred  braid. 

2.  (in  comb?)  Of  a  specified  number  of  hours. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trar:  (r677>  330  Turning  the  four- 
hour'd  glass.  1890  Pall  Slall  G.  2  Apr.  3/2  In  a  good 
'  short -houred  '  linn  an  assistant's  lot  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  that  of  many  a  toiler. 

Hou'r-glaSS.     A    contrivance    for   measuring 
time,  consisting  of  a  glass  vessel  with  o! 
ends  connected  by  a  constricted  neck,  through  which 
a  quantity  of  sand  (or  sometimes  mercury)  rims  in 
exactly  an  hour ;  a  sand-glass  that  rims  for  an  hour. 

,  1515  dvlce  l.orflfs  H.  "Percy  Soc.)  r2  One  kepte  y 
,  uinpas,  and  watched  y"  our  K^se.  1591  Church™.  Aft. 

SV    ll.-l  «'.<.  AHnfiion  ^Nichols  1797)  143  Paid  for  an  houre 
glass  for  the  pulpitt,  vi.     1596  SHAKS.  Mmlt.    I'.  I.  i.  25. 
1641  FULLER  Holy  \  Prof.  St.  n.  xxi.  139  Amen 
unfitly  resembled 'to  an  Houre-glasse,  which  hath  a  narrow 
neck   of  land.. betwixt  the   parts  thereof.      1711   ADDISON 
Xftcl   No.  63  P  4  The  figure  of  Time  with  an   H 
in  one  hand,  and  a  Srythe  in  the  other.     1851  HOOK  Ch. 
Diet.  ^871)  375  For  the  measurement  of  the  time  of  sermon, 
h-. in-  -hisses  were  frequently  attached  to  pulpits. 

b.   Often   fig-   "r  allusively,  in  reference  to  the 
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passage  of  time ;  sometimes  =  an  hour's  space  ;  a 
strictly  finite  space  of  time. 

1588   Fi  >s  Log.  i.  iv.  28  b,  If  a  preacher. . 

should  talk  out  his  bour'1-plasse  in  discoursing  of  Hell  thr 
'    •     '•  '  d.    J  15   Those 

things.. may   U-    done    in    succession  of  ages,    though    not 
within  the  houre-glasse  of  one  mans  life.      1644  ' 
/iarna/'n .  strict  reformers  thus 

to  -pend  their hour-glaiK»1    1714 GAY 5/i<//i.  H'n*  Friday 

1-1.1    IK.  .spoke   the    hour-J:ts,    in    her    praise — quite    out. 
n    !/.,.,.  .  vi.  11862)  185  When  death  was  shaking 
the  last  few  sands  in  the  hour-glass  of  his  daughter's  life. 
C.  attrib.,  referring  to  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass. 

'8«-34  •  '.Vf.t.    ed.  4)  IV.  173  If  the  uterus., 

should  contract,  .transversely  so  as  to  form  what  has  been 
called  an  Hour-glass  contraction.  1860  O.  H.  K.  I'at. 
Ti>ur.  119,  I  used  to  think  that  the  Pechts  . .  built  them 
hour-glass  fashion  to  prevent  the  said  enemy  scrambling 
into  them. 

I  Houri  (hu->-ri,  haue-ri).  [a.  F.  houri  (1654  in 
IIat?..-T>arm.),  a.  Pers.  (£,y*  l.'«rt,  f.  Arabic  ..» 
hur  1 1.  ol  '\,y>.  fiatira*  fern.,  in  .jv-Jl  ,j».  hiir- 
al  toy  fin  ^females)  gazelle-like  in  the  eyes,  t.  y*. 
hawira  to  be  black-eyed  like  a  gazelle.]  A  nymph 
of  the  Mohammedan  Paradise.  Hence  applied 
allusively  to  a  voluptuously  beautiful  woman. 

J737  JOHNSON  Irene  iv.  v,  Suspend  thy  passage  to  the 
seat^  of  bliss,  Nor  wish  for  houries  in  Irene's  arms.  1745 
H.  WALPOI.R  Lett.  (1857  I.  343  (Stanf.)  Handsomer  than 
one  of  the  houris.  1816  BVRON  Siege  Cor.  xii,  Secure  in 
paradise  to  be  Hy  Houris  loved  immortally.  1820  SCOTT 
l-niiil!,'!-  vii,  What  is  she,  Isaac  ?  Thy  wife  or  thy  daughter, 
that  Eastern  houri  that  tliou  lockest  under  thy  arm  ?  1817 
LYTTON  Pelham  \.  (Stanf.),  This  speech  somewhat  softened 
the  incensed  Houri  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Paradise. 

Hourless  (uu» uU'sX  n.  \Vithouthours;  having 
j    no  reckoning  of  time. 

1855  BAILKY  Mystic  1 1  The  hourless  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Hourly  (nn»'jli),  a.  [f.  HOCR  -t-  -LY'.] 

1.  Ol  or  belonging  to  an  hour  ;  of  an  horn's  age 
or  duration;  very  recent  or  btief.  rare. 

1513  MORE  Kif/i.  til  (1883)  14  That  an  houerly  kindnes, 
sodamely  contract  in  one  houre.  .shold  bedeper  setled . .  then 
a  long  accustomed  malice  many  yeres  rooted.  i8ji  BYRON 
Tivo  Foscari  i.  i.  376  For  the  present,  Foscari  Has  a  short 
hourly  respite. 

2.  Occurring  or  performed   every  hour ;    done, 
reckoned,  etc.  hour  by  hour;  ircquent,  continual. 

?  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  353  With  hourly  labour  and  gret 
attendaunce.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  A>io  u.  i.  188  This  is  an 
accident  of  hourely  proofe.  1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  Iron 
Age  189  In  hourly  expectation  of  the  Hangman.  1707 
GODWIN  Enquirer  \.  xi.  97  The  hourly  events  of  his  hfe. 
1808  MIRDOCH  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  126  An  hourly 
supply  of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the  gas.  1883  II  tnti.  Stfffnigt 
Jrjil.  Nov.  198/1  Whether  he  was  paid  an  hourly,  daily,  or 
weekly  wage. 

b.  as  s6.  (U.S.)  A  public  conveyance  that  runs 
every  hour. 

1877  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  299  Hourly,  formerly  used  in 
and  about  Boston  for  an  omnibus.  1881  Ihirf'trs  Mat?. 
Feb.  388  The  terrors  of  the  'hourly*  or  omnibus. 

Hourly   mi-Mli),  adv.     [f.  HOUR -f -i.v  2.] 

1.  Every  hour ;  hour  by  hour ;  from  hour  to  hour ; 
continually,  very  frequently. 

1470  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.Sfr.il.  I.  136  As  dayly  and  howrlye 
is  now.  .proved.  1509  FISHER  Fun.  Scrm.  C'ress  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  306  The  perylles  . .  innumerable,  whiche  dayly 
&  hourly  myght  haue  happed.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  11.1.64 
A  Mother  hourely  corning  plots.  1776  GIBBON  Dtcl.  f,  /'. 
I.  303  The  barbarians  were  hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of 
Rome.  1811  BYRON  Fai-c-.u.  Malta,  Two  spoonfuls  hourly. 

t  2.  l-'or  the  space  of  an  hour ;  lor  a  short  time  ; 
quickly,  cursorily.  Obs. 

X529MORF.  Dyni^c- 1.  Wks.  105/2  Partes.  .suche..  as  rather 
nede  to  be  attentely  redde  and  aduised,  than  houerly  harde 
and  passid  oner.  1531 — Confut.  TimiaL'  Ibid.  69.1/1.  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Krasni.  Par.  Cor.  43  With  you  peraduen- 
ture  will  I  abyde  for  a  whyle.  .but  I  would  not  see  you  now 
I  houerly,  &  in  my  passage. 

t  Hourseh,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [?  :-OK  kryscan, 
'  stridere '.]  iiitr.  ?  To  rattle,  make  a  din. 

?,i  1400  Mortf  Artli.  21  ro  pe  hathelieste  on  hy,  haythcne 
and  o^er;  All  hoursches  over  hede  harmes  to  wyrke. 

Hourte,  obs.  form  of  Hi  RT. 

Housage  (hau-zedj'.     [f.  HorsE  z'.' + -AGE.] 

1.  A  fee  paid  for  housing  goi.ds. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Haamgt  is  a  fee  that  one  pares 
for  setting  vp  any  sluffe  in  a  house,  either  for  a  Carrier,  or 
:\\  a  «  harfe,  or  such  like.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

2.  The  action  of  housing  or  condition  of  bein^; 
housed. 

1803  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  430  The  former  cargo  is  in 
safe  nousage. 

i  Housal,  ".  Obs.  In  7  housall,  -ell,  houseall. 
[app.  irreg.  I.  HOI:SK  s!>}  <  -.u, ;  but  possibly  worn 
down  from  household.]  Belonging  to  the  house ; 
domestic  ;  domesticated  ;  household-. 

1611  COTGR.,  Atiitotnestitrue',.  .inward,  familiar,  housall. 
Ibid.,  Ichneumon, .  .the  Egyptian  Rat..vsually  tamed, 
and  made  housall,  by  the  people  of /Egypt.  1617  in  E.  D. 
Neill  1'irfini.i  Caiv/aruin  (1886)  404  no!f.  Goods  moveable 
ur  bonsell  stuffe  or  chattels.  1668  ff.  Riding  Ret.  \  I.  u' 
Her  goods  and  houseall  stuff. 

Hoxisband,  etc.,  obs.  form  ol  Hi  SHAMI,  etc. 

House  hems),  i*.1  PI.  houses  (hau-zez). 
Forms:  I  hu.i,  2-4  (6  Sf.~)  hus,  3  5  hows,  3~fi 
hous.  4-  house  i  4  huus,  houus,  huse,  huis,  Sr. 
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howise,  4-6  Sc.  houss,  4-7  howse,  6  owse,  Sc. 
kws'z,  housse  .      For  the  plural  forms  see   i 
[Com.  Teut. :  OLv  hits  =  OFris. ,  OS.  hih  Du.  / 
LG  A««ji,O!U;.,  MHG.44*(Ger.AaKf),ON. 

Da.  hus  (huus)}t  Goth.  -h&$  \J\no\vn  onK  in 
guMtds  t.mple,  the  usual  word  LK-ing  razn).  The 
ulterior  et)mology  is  uncertain  :  it  has  been  with 
some  probamlity  referred  to  the  verbal  root  /*«</-, 
htitl-  ot"  hyJan  to  HIDF,  Aryan  keiidh-,  OTeut. 
hftso •,  from  kftsso-,  £oing  back  to  h&pto- ;  but  other 
suggestions  have  also  been  offered.] 
I,  The  simple  word. 

1.  A  building  for  human  habitation  ;  esp.  a  build- 
ing that  U  the  ordinary  dwelling-place  of  a  family. 

Be0wnlf(Z.}  286  On  heah-stede  husa  selest.  ciooo  Ags. 
Gasp.  Matt  vii.  27  past  hus  feoll  and  hys  hryre  waes  my  eel. 
c  1250  Gen.  9f  Ex.  2010  Putifar  luuede  ioseph  wel,  bi-ta3te 
him  his  hus  euerilc  del.  rizoo.V.  Eng.  Leg.  \.  17/548  A  rode 
he  hadde  in  is  hous.  1362  LANCL.  /'.  /V.  A.  u.  40  per  nas 
halle  ne  hous  |?at  mint  herborwe  l>e  peple.  ufyCatk.  Attgt. 
193  '2  To  make  ari  Howse,  domi/icarc.  1539  TAVERNER 
Eras  in.  Prm>.  (1552  66  A  lytle  house  wel  fylled  A  lytle 
grounde  well  tylled  And  a  litle  wife  wel  willed  is  best.  1548-9 
i. Mar.  Bk.  (,'om.  Prayer,  Communion  (Rubric),  When  the 
holy  Communion  is  celebrate  . .  in  priuate  bowses.  1581 
MULCASTEK  Positions  xl,  (18^7)  222  His  house  is  his  castle. 
1676  LADvC'HAWoxTHin  12.' A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  33  'I'o  be  quit  of  itt  I  confine  myself  to  the  house.  1710 
M.  HKSRY  Comm.t  Luke  xxii.  10  Whether  it  was  a  friend's 
house  or  a  public  house  does  not  appear.  1855  TBHMYBOM 
Aland  i,  vi.  8  Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 

&.  The  plural  was  in  OE.  hus,  in  1 2th  c.  kusas, 
httses,  fr"in  i4th  c.  houses  ;  also  in  various  writers 
from  c  1550,  and  still  dialectally,  honsen,  which  is 
sometimes  collective. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gorf.  Mark  x.  30  pe  hund-feald  ne  oafo  - .  hus  & 
brodru  &  swustru  \Lindisf.  huso,  Rushw,  huse,  WYCLIF 
housis,  TIN-DALE  hou-es].  a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1116 
Bsernde . .  eallae  l»a  husas.  c  1 175  Lamb.  Hon.  49  Riche  men 
. .  be  habbed  feire  huses.  c  1205  LAY.  1037  pa  makeden  heo 
hus.  01300  Cursor  AT.  6117  And  sognt  bair  huses  [G&tt. 
housis,  l-'airf.  houses]  all  bi-dene.  15*9  WOLSEY  in  FourC. 
Eng.  Le't.  10  My  howsys  ther  be  in  decay.  1557  NORTH  tr. 
Guev'trti's  Diall  Pr.  19  ^  a/2  The  housen  wherin  they  dwel. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livjf  218  Sacki'i^,  rifling  and  flinging  the 
goods  out  of  their  enemies  housen.  1605  Loud.  Prodigal  n. 
iv,  Two  housen  furnished  well  in  Coleman  Street.  1645  in 
A'.  Eng.  Hist.  <y  Gen.  Reg.  (1849)  III.  82  After  the  death  of 
my  wife  I  giue  unto  the  children  of  my  brother  John  all  my 
housen  and  lands  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.^  Honsent 
houses,  property  in  brinks  and  mortar. 

b.  The  portion  of  a  building,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  rooms,  occupied   by  one  tenant   or  family. 
Sc.  and  dial. 

c  1020  R uU  St.  Benct  (Logeman)  54  Candel  sefre  on  Sam 
ylcan  huse  byrne  o<5  merien.  1529  Witt  in  Harding  Hist. 
Tiverton  1847)  II.  31  Every  one  of  them  shall  have  in  the 
[alms]  house  a  siverall  house  and  chamber  by  himself.  1600 
in  Bisset  Ess.  Hist.  Truth  v.  (1871)  217  At  the  last,  his 
Majesty  passing  through  three  or  four  sundry  houses,  and 
all  the  doors  locked  behind  him,  his  Majesty  entered  into  a 
little  study  1885  znd  Rep.  R.  Comm.  Housing  ll'rk^. 
Classes 4  The  single-room  system  appears  to  bean  institution 
co-existent  with  urban  life  among  the  working  classes  in 
Scotland .  .even  in  modern  legislation  the  word  'house'  is 
used  for  any  separately  occupied  portion  of  a  building, 
while  the  word  'tenement '  represents  the  whole  edifice,  the 
English  use  of  the  terms  being  reversed. 

c.  The  living-room  in  a  farmhouse,  etc. ;  that 
which  the  family  usually  occupy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  parlour,  bedrooms,  etc.  dial. 

1674  RAY  .V.  C.  ll'ordsvf)  The  House,  the  Room  called  the 
Hall  a  1825  FORBY  Vac.  E.  Anglia,  House,  the  family  sit- 
ting room,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  apartments.  1828 
Craven  Dial.t  Howsi\  the  principal  room  in  a  farm-house. 
1893  S-  O.  Aunv  1 1  all  li'altkfof  ifo  In  this  neighbourhood 
[Sheffield]  the  kitchen  of  a  cottage  is  known  as  'the  house'. 

2.  A  building  for  human  occupation,  for  some 
purpose  other  than  that  of  an  ordinary  dwelling. 
(Usually  with   defining   prefix:    see  ALMSHOUSE, 
BAKKHOUSE,  BBEWHOCSE,  LIGHTHOCSK,  SL*MMEH- 
HousE,W'>uKH(tL'SE,etc.,etc.J  The lloitse, a  popular 
euphemism  for  the  workhouse. 

J55»  'n  t'fcary's  Attat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  151  The  house. .fur 
the  relief  and  socour  of  the  poore.  called  the  house  of 
woorke.  1508  in  Antiquary  n888)  May  212  To  Constables 
of  the  hundred  for  the  housen  of  the  hospitalls  iij1  iiij '.  1722 
DE  Fut  Col.  Jack  (1840)  42,  I  . .  went  to  a  boiling  house  . . 
and  got  a  mess  of  broth.  1781  R.  KING  Mod.  Land.  Spy  63 
Here  once  were  many  more  of  these  houses  of  Resort.  1801 
T.  A.  MURRAY  Rent.  Situat.  Poor  title-p.,  A  Plan  for  the 
Institution  of  Houses  of  Recovery  for  Persons  affected  with 
Fever.  1839-40  MRS.  F  TKOLLOPE  J/.  Armstrong  I.  iv.  100 
Not  the  quarter  of  a  farthing,  unless  you'll  come  into  the 
house.  1865  DICKENS  Mnt.  /•>.  i.  xvi/  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  '—with  a  shiver  of  repugnance—'  the  House '. 

b.  A  place  of  worship  (considered  as  the  abode 
of  the  deity);  a  temple;  a  church.  (Usually  hoits? 
of  6W,  the  Lord"s  house,  house  of  prayer,  etc.) 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosfi.  Matt.  xxi.  13  Hyt  ys  a  writ  en  min  hus  ys 
gebed-hus.  —  Luke  vi.  4  He  eode  into  godes  huse.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps  (Th.)  Uxxiiifi]  ir  Ic..wel  ceo-.e  ba_-t  ic  hean  gange 
on  hus  Codes,  c  izoo  Ibices  <V  I'irtues  33  Alle  hem  Se  on 
godes  hu-.e  wunien.  a  1540  HAMPOLE  /'W.vr  \xi •.  Q  pat  i 
won  in  be  hows  of  lord  in  lenght  of  dayes.  1535  COVBR- 
DALK  2  Kings  v.  18  Vf  I  wurshippt;  in  tlie  house  ot  Rimmon, 
whan  my  lorde  goeth  there  in  to  y"  house  to  worahippe.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichotay's  i'oy.  in.  xxi.  nob.  The  tir^t 
house  of  prayer  whiche  Abraham  buylded.  a  1708  I 
incR  Thes.  Theol.  (171'.)  II.  291  Where  God  is  pi-. 
reveal  Himself  most,  is  called  His  house.  1811  HKBI  R 
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//)';;,«,  '  Hosanna  to  the  living  Lord"1  iii,  O  Saviour  !  with 
protecting  care  Return  to  this  thy  house  of  prayer.  1843 
TENNYSON  /  -wol'oui's+oq  On  to  God's  house  the  people  prest. 
c.  A  building  fur  the  entertainment  of  travcl- 
1  is  or  of  the  public  generally;  an  inn.  tavcin. 
(See  also  ALE-HOUSE,  COFFEE-HOUSE,  EATIM;- 
HOUSK,  PUBLIC  HOUSE,  etc.)  f  House  !  an  exclama- 
tion to  summon  the  landlord  or  waiter  (ods,). 

1550  CROWLFY  Epigr.  285  In  taverns  and  tiplyng  houses. 
1638  SIK  T.  HI-RBF.KT  7'r.c'.  (ed.  2)  220  The  Coho  house  is 
a  house  of  good  fellowship,  .in  ti.e  Coho  house  they  also 
inebriate  their  brain es  \\  uh  Arace  and  Tobacco.  1668 
ETHNRFDCF.  She  II  \ml.i  if  She  Could  \.  ii,  He  has  engaged 
iodine  with  Mr.  Courtalat  the  French  house.  1696  DOGGKT 
t  onntry  Ii  tike  v.  i,  House  !  house  !  i  beating  on  ihe  Table). 
What,  are  you  all  dead  here?  house  !  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops 
to  Conq.  iv.  Wks.  (Globe)  665/2  Were  you  not  told  to  drink 
freely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the 
hou>e  ?  1834  Mr.nxMN  Angler  in  ll'ales  I.  14-;  It  was  a  great 
thins;  for  iht-  house.  1891  Piwcs  12  Sept.  10  3  A  tied  house 
..  is  one-  .owned  by  a  brewer  for  the  s;ile  of  his  goods. 

3.  A  building  for  the  keeping  of  cattle,  birds, 
plants,  goods,  etc.     <vSee  also  COW-HOUSE,  DOVE- 
HOUSE, GKEENHOUSE,  HEN-HOUSE,  HOTHOCSE,OUT- 
HOCSE,  STOREHOUSE,  WAREHOUSE,  etc.,  etc.) 

1503-4  Act  19  //c//.  /'//,  c.  37  §  5  Too  Cotages  or  Meses 
wyth  Howses  &  Wharfes.  -in  Stepeney.  1523  FITZHLRB. 
Ster?1.  xx.  (1539!  41  An  oxe  hous,  a  hey  howse.  1577  B. 
GOOGE  Here  shack's  Hnsb.  \.  (1586)  13  These,  .be  Barnes  to 
laye  Come  in.  In  some  places  they  use.  .stackes  set  upon 
proppes  . ,  but  the  houses  are  a  great  deal  better.  //'/V/., 
Next  are,  houses  for  my  sheepe,  and  next  them  for  Kine, 
Calves,  and  Heyfers.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen,  I  7,  i.  v.  24  So.. 
Doues  with  noysome  stench  Are  from  their.. Houses  driven 
away.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  C/tym.  216  Garden  houses 
built  at  convenient  distances.  1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  28 
A  little  House,  meant  for  a  Green-house.  Mod.  The  gar- 
dener who  has  charge  of  the  houses. 

4.  a.  The  place  of  abode  uf  a  religious  fraternity, 

a  religious  house  (cf.  house  of  religion,  sense  15), 
a  convent ;  transf.  the  religious  fraternity  itself. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Eugenia  265  Quhen  be  abbot  wes 
dede,  Ewyne  chosine  wes  m  his  stede  ;  And  sa  wele  gouernyt 
be  houss.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6692  Houses  that  ban  proprete, 
As  templers  and  hospitelers,  And  as  these  chanouns  regulers. 
1492  Bury  Wills  t  Camden)  73  Item  I  bequethe  to  euery 
hows  of  ffryeres  in  Cambredge,  Lynne,  Norwiche,  Thetford, 
Clare,  Sudbury,  to  eche  of  thes  bowses  vjj.  \\\\d.  1556 
Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  32  One  of  that  owse  John 
Forrest  was  coinandyd  to  preche  at  Powlles  crosse  the  son- 
day  after.  1631  WKEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  813  A  famous 
religious  house  of  Carmelite  Friers.  1855  PRKSCCTT  Philip 
//,  n.  vi.  (1857)  259  The  abbots.,  were  indebted  for  their 
election  to  the  religious  houses  over  which  they  presided. 

b.  A  college   in    a   university    (i.e.  either  the 
building,  or  the  fellows  and  students  collectively). 
Chiefly  in  traditional  phrases  and  uses,  esp.  in  the 
House,  familiar  name  forChristChurch, Oxford, and 
Peterhouse,  for  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  K///,  c.  42  §  i  Colleges,  Hou^s 
Howses  Collegiate.  1553'!".  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  166  When 
I  was  in  Cambrige,  and  a  student  in  the  kynges  College  .. 
the  Provost  of  that  house  [etc.],  1576^1^  18  Etiz.e.  6  Chief 
Ruler  of  any  Colledge  Cathedrall  Churche  Halle  or  Howse 
of  Learninge.  ?5&3>  *7&°  [s.v.  HEAD  sb.  25  b]  Heads  of 
houses.  1642-6  in  Quincy  Hist.  Hamard  (1840)  I.  517  If 
any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or 
the  House.. after  twice  admonition,  he  shall  be  liable. .to 
correction.  1748  J.  BELCHER  in  J.  Maclean  Hist.  Coll.  N. 
Jersey  (I^TJ)  I.  147  If,  finally,  money  cannot  be  raised  for 
the  House,  .the  thing  must  be  given  up.  1856  Oxf.  Univ. 
Cat.  16  (List  of  Officers}  The  Hebdomadal  Council.  Official 
. .  Heads  of  Houses.  .Professors.  .Members  of  Convocation. 
1868  [see  HorsEMAN  3].  1894  in  ll'estm.  Caz.  5  July  2/2 
The  indignation  . .  felt  by  the  present  undergraduates  of 
Christ  Church  against  the  individuals  who  deliberately 
introduced  outsiders  for  the  express  purpose  of  wrecking 
the  house. 

c.  A  boarding-house  attached  to  and  forming  a 
portion  of  a  public  school ;  the  company  of  boys 
lodged  in  such  a  house. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  vi,  I'm  as  proud  of  the  house 
as  any  one.  I  believe  it's  the  best  house  in  the  school,  out- 
and-out.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Oct.  2/3  The  real  unit  in 
most  of  the  large  public  schools  is  the  '  house ',  and  it  is  the 
house-master  who  has  the  most  powerful  influence  over  his 
pupils.  Mod.  A  football  match  between  two  houses. 

d.  The  building  in  which  a  legislative  or  de- 
liberative  assembly   mec'ts ;    transf.   the  assembly 
itself;    a  quorum  of  such  an  assembly,  esp.  in  the 
phrases  to  make  a  house,  keep  a  house.     (See  also 

1  House  of  COMMONS,  of  DELEGATES,  of  LORDS,  of 
REPRESENTATIVES,  Houses  of  PARLIAMENT,  etc., 
under  these  words.) 

1545  BRINKLOW  Compl.  3  b.  All  the  degreys  of  men  in  the 
I    Parlament   howse.     1548  HALL  C/ir<'>:.,  Hen.   I'l  158  The 
i    commons   of  the   lower   house,  not   forgettyng   their   olde 
i    grudge.     1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Rcf.   (1824)  I.  App.  vi.  399 
\Vluii  fourther  atithorite  can  thi  into  her  high- 

ness, then  she  hath  already?  a  1577  SIK  T.  SMITH  ii. 
Eccl.  Man.  (1721)  III.  v.  55  Do  you  remember  then  the 
motion  of  the  Speaker  and  the  request  of  the  Commons' 
house?  1624  in  Ci't.  $  Times  Jus,  I  (1849)  II.  450  Sir 
Edward  Coke  is  of  the  house.  si  1635  NM.STON  l-ragm. 
Reg.  lArb. '  39  Sir  Henry  Norris,  whom  she  called  up  at  a 
Parliament,  to  sit  with  the  Peers  in  the  high 
Lord  Norris  of  RJcot.  1648  DK.  HAMILTON-  in  //.  Papers 
(Camden)  160  By  his  submission  to  the  2  Houses,  1648  HER- 
!lcsp.  (1869)  326  As  when  the  disagreeing  Common? 
throw  About  their  House,  their  clamoi  1716 

B.  CHI;RUI  Hist.  Philip's  ll'ar  (1867,1   H-  93  M-U  Church 
being  at    Hoston,  and  belonging  to  the   House  of  Kepre- 
1741      i  -  'm  I.  vi.  485  Cicero.,  made 


HOUSE. 

the  pet;:  ileus  that  the  house  rejected  it.     1775 

J.  ADAMS  Fatn.  Lett.  >  1876)  99  There  had  not  been  members 
enough  to  m;ike  a  House,  several  colonies  being  absent. 
1789  Constit.  U.  S.  \.  §  i  A  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
winch  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 1827  HALI.AM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  226  The 
greatest  part  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  yet  satisfied 
whether  the  King  le\  led  w;ir  first  against  the  houses,  or  the 
houses  against  him.  1845  DISRAJ-I.I  S\hii(  iE6v  164  '  Are  you 
going  down  to  the  house,  Egerton?1  inquired  Mr.  Berners 
at  Brooks',  of  a  brother  M  P.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  21  M.iy 
6/1  A  House  had  hardly  been  made,  and  Mr.  Speaker  was 
scarcely  in  his  chair.  1890  />Y<i.  £;.•.  Mag.  CXLVTII.  703/2 
Not  only  must  the  Government  Whips  keep  a  house,  but 
they  must  keep  a  majority.  1892  Chainb.  yrnl.  20  Feb.  114/2 
Those  who  remain.. for  the  sake  of  '  keeping  a  house'. 

e.  Applied  also  to  the  deliberative  assemblies  of 
the  Convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  province,  of  the 
Convocation  and  Congregation  of  a  University,  etc. ; 
formerly  also  to  a  municipal  corporation. 

1562  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  293  At  the 
same  Counseyll  yt  is  ordered  that  Thomas  Furres  . .  be  dis- 
myssed  this  howse  [City  Corporation].  1576  Ibid.  380  Every 
suche  person,  being  of  thy s  worshippful  bowse,  shalbe  dys- 
charged  of  the  same  howse.  1666  WOOD /.;'/<?  20  Oct  (O.H.  S.) 
II.  90  The  maior,  baillive[s],  and  some  of  the  house  after 
him.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  31  Oct.  O.  H.  S.)  I  61  There 
was  a  full  House  [of  Convocation).  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Discuss.  (1853)  407  In  Oxford  it  behoved  that  the  regents 
constituted  the  House  of  Congregation  . .  through  which, 
every  measure  should  pass,  before  it  could  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Convocation.  1871  G.  R.  CL-TTING  S  indent 
Life  Amherst  Coll,  93  In  the  summer  term  of  1828,  a  legis- 
lative body  was  formed  in  college,  known  as  the  '  House  of 
Students'.  Its  object  was  to  enact  such  laws.. as  the  good 
of  a  college  community  would  <;eem  to  require. 

f.  A  place  of  business  ;  transf.  a  business  estab- 
lishment, a  mercantile  firm.    The  House  (colloq.   : 
the  Stock  Exchange.     (See  also  CLEARING-HOUSE, 
COUNTING-HOUSE,    CUSTOM-HOUSE,    INDIA-HOUSE, 
etc.} 

1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhedcts  Conq.  E.  hid.  xvi. 
41  Treasurer  of  the  house  of  the  Indias.  1756  ROLT  Diet. 
Trade,  House, . .  particularly  applied,  in  partnerships  of 
trade,  to  that  house  where  the  business  is  carried  on.  1814 
Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open  31  Now  for  the  House  itself; 
that  is,  the  Stock  Exchange.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II. 
iii.  27  Hurrying  works  through  the  press,  by  dividing  them 
among  a  variety  of  houses.  1861  M.  P  ATT  t  SON  Ess.  u8&9) 

I.  41  Some  of  the  large  German  houses  in   London  . .  ad- 
vanced large  sums.      1891  Daily  .AVrcj  5   Feb.  3/3  Business 
in  the  *  House  '  does  not  improve  much. 

g.  A  theatre,  PLAYHOUSE  ;  transf.  the  audience 
or  attendance  at  a  theatre,  or  other  place  of  enter- 
tainment. 

1662-3  PEPVS  Diary  8  Jan..  The  famous  new  play  acted. . 
*The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours'  at  the  Duke's  house.  .. 
We . .  were  forced  to  sit  . .  at  the  end  of  the  lower  formes,  so 
full  was  the  house. .The  house, by  its  frequent  plaudits,  did 
show  their  sufficient  approbation,  1739  CLBBER  Apol.  (1756) 

II.  ii  Acted  every  day  for  a  month  to  constantly  crowded 
houses.     1756  Connoisseur  No.  133  P4  He.  -seldom  or  never 
misses  appearing  at  one  house  or  the  other,  in  the  green 
boxes.     1815  \V.  IRVING  in  Life  f,-  Lett.  (1864'  I.  344  In  con- 


5.  The  persons  living  in  one  dwelling  ;  the  in- 
mates of  a  house  collectively  ;  a  household,  family. 


And  he  is  baptyMd.and  al  his  nous  anoon.  c  1300  CHAUCKR 
Sqr's  7*.  16  In  Armes  desirous  As  any  Bachcler  of  al  his 
hous.  iS35CovERnALE  i  Kings  xvii.  15  He  ate,  &  s-he  also, 
and  hir  house  a  certayne  season.  1592  SHAKS.  Kotn.  <V  JnL 
in.  iii.  1 56  Commend  me  to  thy  Lady,  And  bid  her  hasten  all 
the  house  to  bed.  1768  JOHNSON  L,-tt.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  23 
.May,  I  count  the  friendship  of  your  house  among  the  felici- 
ties of  life.  1894  GLADSTONE  Horace,  Odi-s  in.  xvii.  16  To- 
morrow a  young  porker  slay,  And  let  thine  house  make 
holiday.  Mod.  The  whole  house  was  down  with  influenza, 

6.  A  family  including  ancestors  and  descendant!  ; 
a  lineage,  a  race  :    esp.  one  having  coniinuity  of 
u  -idcnce,  of  exalted  rnnk,  or  high  renown. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxiii.  21  (cxv.  12}  pu  ^ebletsadest 
!><_•. irn  Israbela,  Aarones  bus.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  10863 
(Trin.i  In  iacobes  hous  re^nc  shai  he.  1382  WYcuv  L*kt 
ii.  4  He  was  of  the  hous  and  meyne  of  Dauith.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  53  Honour  and  worship  to  me  and  of  oure 
house.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Eihu.  I  i'  213  The  Duke  of 
Burgoin  loved  better  the  house  of  Lancastre,  then  the  house 
of  Yorke.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jnl.  in.  i.  m  A  plague  a 
both  your  houses!  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  HI.  263  Subject  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  1789  BKI.SHAM  Ess.  \.  iii.  51  The 
right  of  blood  clearly  rested  in  the  house  of  Stuart.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  629  Not  far  off  sleep  two 
of  the  great  house  of  Howard.  1872  RCSKIN  Eagles  A'. 
§  171  To  read  the  shields,  and  remember  the  stories,  of  the 
great  houses  of  England. 

7.  transf.  and  fig.  (from   i\     a.  fg.  Dwelling- 
place  ;  place  of  abode,  rest,  deposit,  etc. 

,t  looo  F.lcne  1237  tGr.)  J>us  ic  frod  and  fus  Jmrh  bast  faecne 
hus,  wordcratft  wsef  and  wundrum  !aes.  c  1200  Grave  in 
Erlan«cr  Heitr.  (189^1  ii  Dureleas  is  oxt  hns.  c  1205  LAY. 
32155  [>epape  hatteSergius,  he  weteo  Peteres  hus.  a  1310  in 
\\ng\MLyricP.  73  For  sunful  folk,  suete  Jesus, Tlum  tihtest 
from  the  he;e  hous.  1382  WYCLIP  job  xxx.  23  For  thou  shalt 
take  me  to  deth,  wher  is  sett  an  hous  to  alle  liuende.  1500-20 
DI.NBAR  Poems  -\xi.  67  Quhen  na  houss  is  bot  hell  and 
h^vin.  is8oSi»Nh\  Arcadia  m.  Wks.  1724  1 1. 420  The  house 
of  death  had  so  many  doors,  as  she  would  easily  fly  into  it. 
1598  B.  JONSOS-  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  u.  i.  Like  a  pestilence, 
it  doth  infect  The  houses  of  the  brain,  c  1610  listen 
.Vrt/w/A-  i  15  Breathing  out  as  much  as  my  poor  little  breath 
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could  affoide  from  my  house  of  hayc  [cf.  'All  flesh  U 
gra^s'].  1784  COWPER  Task  n.  458  A  heavenly  mind  May 
be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay.  1814  Scoi  r  Ld.  of  Isles 
iv.  iv,  The  peaceful  house  of  death.  1850  TLNNYSON  In 
Mtm.  xxxv,  Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could  trust  Should 
murmur  from  the  narrow  house. 

b.  transf.  The  habitation  of  any  animal ;  a  den, 
burrow,  nest;  the  shell  of  a  snail,  tortoise,  etc., 
in  which  the  animal  lives  or  into  which  it  retires. 

a  1000  Phipnix  202  in  Exeter  Bk.,  paer  se  wilda  fusel  . . 
ofer  heanne  heam  hus  ^etinibrefl.  a  1250  Owl  *  Night.  623 
Hwane  min  hus  stont  briht  and  grene  Of  J>ine  nis  nowiht 
isene.  1308  TREVISA  .Sar/A.  DC  P.  R.  XVMI.  cvii.  iBudl.  Mx>, 
The  snaile  hatte  testudo  and  hab  bat  name,  for  he  is  heled 
in  his  hous  in  a  chambre.  c  1566  J.  ALUAY  tr.  BoogatlUHfl 
Thcat.  World  B  vij,  Snayles.  -beare  with  them  their  houses 
easely  on  their  backes.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Triiz*.  (ed.  2) 
25  The  Sea  Tortoise  is  not  much  differing  from  those  at  land, 
her  house  or  shell  is  only  flatter.  1718-46  THOMSON  Spring- 
654  The  swallow,  .to  build  his  hanging  house  Intent.  1748 
H.  ELLIS  Hudson's  Bay  160  The  Constructions  of  these 
Creatures  [Beavers]  Dens,  Burroughs,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  Houses  are.  .built  uf  Wood,  Stone,  and  Clay. 
C.  A  receptacle  of  any  kind. 

1610  T.  GODWIN  Moses  fy  Aaron  I.  x.  43  They  did  put 
them  into  one  skin  in  which  there  was  the  proportion  of 
four  housen  or  receptacles,  and  not  into  four  skins.  1881 
RAYMOND  Mining  Glass.,  House  c-ficttter,  a  cavity  or  space 
filled  with  water.  Cornwall. 

8.  Astral,  a.  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as 
divided  by  great  circles  through  the  north  and 
south  points  of  the  horizon  ;  the  whole  sky,  ex- 
cluding those  parts  that  never  rise  and  that  never 
set,  being  thus  divided  into  twelve  houses,  num- 
bered eastwards,  beginning  with  the  house  of  the 
ascendant  (see  ASCENDANT  B.  i),  and  eacli  having 
some  special  signification  attached  to  it.  b.  A  sign 
of  the  zodiac  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
influence  of  a  particular  planet ;  each  of  the  seven 
planets, except  the  sun  and  moon,  having  two  such 
houses,  a  Jay  house  and  a  night  house. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astral,  ii.  §  4  The  hows  of  the  assendent, 
bat  is  to  seyn,  the  firste  hous  or  the  esl  Angle,  is  a  thing  more 
brod  &  large.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  VIII.  ix. 
(1495),  Amonge  triplycytees  of  howses  those  that  ben  in  the 
Eest  ben  stronger  in  theyr  werkynge.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
iCaxton)  Dictes  5  b,  Whan  the  planetes  entre  in  to  their 
houses.  1583  STUUBES  Anat.  Alms.  n.  (18821  58  The  houses, 
aspects,  and  locall  places  of  the  signes  and  planets.  1594 
BLLNDEVIL  Exerc.  iv.  xxxvi.  (1636)  494  A  general  figure  of 
the  12.  houses  of  Heauen,  according  to  the  Judicial  of 
Astrology.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  n.  ii,  Venus,  in 


-rr-  -  IVlty. 

1819  WILSON  CompL  Diet.  Astrol.  s.v.,  There  are  two  kinds 
of  houses . .  mundane  and  planetary.  1897  Zadkiets  A  tmanac 
57  When  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  in  the  first  house. 

t 9.   Each  square  of  a  chess-board.   Obs. 

1656  BEALE  Chess,  His  (the  king's]  draught  is  but  one 
house  at  a  time.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  263/2 
(Chess)  House  is  every  one  of  the  squares,  whether  they  be 
white  or  black.  1829  A.  JAMIESON  Diet.  Mcclt.  Science 
s.v.  Cluss,  A  board  divided  into  64  squares  or  houses. 

II.  Phrases.  *  With  nouns.  (See  also  house  of 
CORRECTION,  house  of  DETENTION,  house  of  EASE, 
etc.,  under  these  words.) 

10.  House  of  call :  a.  a  house  where  journeymen 
of  a  particular  trade  assemble,  where  carriers  call 
for  commissions,  or  where  various  persons  in  re- 
quest may  be  heard  of  ;  b.  gen.  a  house  at  which 
one  is  wont  to  call  or  pay  a  visit. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  House  of  Call,  the  usual 
lodging  Place  of  Journey-men  Tailers.  1756  ROLT  Diet. 
Trade,  House  of  Call,  a  house  where  journeymen  taylors, 
.shoemakers,  and  all  other  artificers  meet,  and  may  be  heard 
of.  1844  DICKENS  Marl.  CAii-.  xiii,  This  poor  waggoner  s 
liouse-of-call.  1845  DARWIN  in  I.if,-  ,y  Lett.  (1887)  I.  3.45. 
I  shall  feel  a  lost  man  in  London  without  my  morning 
'house  of  call '  at  Hart  Street. 

11.  House  of  ill  (evil)  fame  (refute  ••  a  disreput- 
able house  ;  esp.  a  brothel. 

« 1726  VANUHCGM  Journ.  London  l,  He  was  kidnapped 
into  a  house  of  ill  repute.  1756^7  tr.  Kcytltr's  Trail.  (1760) 
II.  76  A  particular  part  of  the  city,  noted  for  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  1790  .1.  B.  MORE-TON  Mann.  W.  hid.  187  Should 
business  call  you  into  a  Grog-shop,  or  other  house  of  ill 
fame.  1821  COMBE  Dr.  Syntax.  Wife  (1869)  317/2  This  is 
a  house  of  evil-fame.  1886  N.  H.  DOLK  tr.  Tolstoi's  Anna. 
Karfnina  xxv,  She  wanted  to  escape  from  the  house  of  ill- 
fame  where  she  was. 

12.  House  and  home  :  an  alliterative  strengthening 
of '  home ' ;  usually  in  phr.  to  cast,  drive,  hunt,  etc. 
out  of  house '  ami  home  ;   see  also  EAT  v.  4  a.     So 
house  and  harbour. 

c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  35  Wif  and  children,  hus  and  ham. 
J297  R.  GLOI-C.  (Rolls)  7702  He  caste  out  of  house  &  horn 
of  men  a  gret  route.  1387  TREVISA  Hiedex.  (Rolls)  V.  229 
Men  of  be  lond  were  i-dryvc  out  of  hir  hous  and  hir  home. 
1527  TINDALE  Doct.  Treat.  (1848)  122  The  prayers  of  them 
that,  .eat  the  poor  out  of  house  and  harbour.  1576  FLEMING 
Panofl.  Epist.  204  Hunted  out  of  house  and  home.  1597- 
1832  [see  EAT  r.  43].  1885  Scritner's  Mag.  XXX.  394/1  To 
keep  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  eating  and  drinking 
his  widow  and  orphans  out  of  house  and  home. 

13.  House-to-house   attrib.  phr.  (usually  with  a 
noun  of  action,  as  visitation,  etc.) :  Performed  or 
carried  on  from  house  to  house  in  succession. 

1859  KINGSLEY  in  Life  11879)  II.  96  <D.)  Unless  you  had 
a  complete  house-to-house  visitation  of  a  government  officer. 
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1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  1 1.  27  An  earnest,  i:  nous, 

huuse-to-house  ministry.     1893  Times  27  Apr.  7/2  A  house  to 
house  canvass  by  the  registrar  would  be  far  cheaper. 

14.  House  of  office:  fa.  a  building  or  apartment 
for  some  domestic  purpose,  e.g.,  a  pantry    0 
b.  a  privy. 

1-1460  Towntlcy  Myst.  iii.  134  Make  in  thi  ship  also,  par- 
loures  oone  or  two,  And  houses  of  offycc  mo.  1568  GRAKION 
Ckron.  II.  161  All  houses  of  office  belonging  to  the  same 
Abbey,  were  cleane  brent.  i6i3PuRCHAS  Pilgtium^' 
292  They.  ,goe  first  to  the  house  of  office,  and  there  purge 
their  bodie.  1652  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  109  It  is  ordered 
that  noe  house  of  Office.. shall  stand  within  twenlic  foot  of 
any  high  way.  1823  BYRON  yuan  \\.  xl,  The  very  clerks— 
those  somewhat  dirty  spring*  Of  office,  or  the  house  of 
office. 

f!5.  House  of  religion  (also  home  of  piety] :  a 
religious  house,  a  convent.  Obs. 

1419  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY  in  Exccrptii  Historlca  (1831)42 
No  Hous  of  religion,  lie  non  other  place  having  saulgarde. 
1517  TORKINGTON  Pitgr,  (1884)  s  A  howse  of  Religion,  uf 
Chanons  reguler,  and  ffryers  Austyns.  1599  SANDYS  l-.uropx 
Sftfc.  (1632)  22  Another  thing  very  memorable  and  mutable 
in  Italy,  is  the  exceeding  good  provision  of  Hospitalls  and 
houses  of  Pietie. 

**  \Vith  verbs.  (Break  up  house  :  see  BREAK  v. 
56  d.  Bring  down  the  house :  see  HKJNC  i  j  f. 
Set  up  house  :  see  SET. 

1 16 .  Hold  house  :    —  keep  house,  173.   Obs. 

c  1325  jlfetr.  Hont.  107  Thar  als  hoswif  held  scho  house. 
c  1394  P.  PI.  Credc  51  And  perwib  holden  her  hous  in 
harlotes  werkes.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Ami  res 
(Wks.)  1892.  6  And  he  be  maryit,  or  hald  hou*  out  of  the 
college. 

17.  Keep  house,   a.  To  maintain  and  preside  over 
a  household  ;  also  (usually  to  keep  one's  house),  to 
have  one's  abode,  reside  (in  a  place) ;  a\sojig. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxii[i].  9  Which  maketh  the  baren 
woman  to  kepe  house.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Rick.  /// 
52  Kynge  Rycharde  at  this  ceason  kepynge  his  howse  ill 
the  Castell  of  Notyngham.  1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  i.  i. 
(1881)  8  When  the  fiery  spirit  of  hot  youth  Kept  house 
within  me.  1702  LUTTRELL  Brief  ReL  (1857)  V.  172  Her 
majestic  will  not  begin  to  keep  house  as  queen  till  the  ist 
of  July.  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  24  In  this  the  children 
play'd  at  keeping  house.  1890  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Sept.  43 
The  pair  began  to  keep  house  upon  love  and  hope. 

b.  \Vith  qualifying  words :   To  provide  (well, 
liberally,  etc.)   for   the  household,   or   (esp.)  for 
visitors   or   guests ;    esp.  to  keep  open   house,  to 
provide  hospitality  for  visitors  generally. 

1530  PALSGR.  597/1  The  kyng  is  determyned  to  kepe 
house  or  open  house  this  Christemas.  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  V  65  b,  He  kept  a  liberall  hous  to  all  commers.  1608 
SHAKS.  Timon  m.  i.  24  Alas,  good  Lord,  a  Noble  Gentle- 
man 'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep  so  good  a  huuse.  1662 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  18  xiv.  §  2  11669)  461/2  If  the 
Trade  fails  in  the  Shop,  there  is  but  a  poor  house  kept 
within.  1712  ADDISON  Sf<ect.  No.  269  1*8  Sir  Roger,  .always 
keeps  open  House  at  Christmas.  1849  MACAULAY//H/.  Kng. 
iii.  I.  366  The  King  kept  open  house  every  day,  and  all  day 
long,  for  the  good  society  of  London. 

c.  To  manage  the  affairs  of  a  household  ;   to 
take  charge  of  the  house,  and  perform  or  direct 
domestic  duties  or  work.    (See  also  HOUSEKEEPER, 
-KEEPING.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  138  Ther  nys  no  wyf  the  hous 
to  kepe.  1598  SHAKS.  Slurry  W.  I.  iv.  101,  I  may  call  him 
my  Master.. for  I  keepe  his  house;  and  I  wash,  ring., 
make  the  beds,  and  doe  all  my  selfe.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN 
Pride  %  Prej.  iv.  (1813)  ii  Miss  Bingley  is  to  live  with  her 
brother,  and  keep  his  house.  1891  Cornlt.  Mag.  July  57 
She  meant  to  keep  house  for  her  father. 

d.  (Usually  to  keep  one's  house  or  the  house , :  To 
stay  indoors ;  to  be  confined  to  the  house,  as  by 
illness ;   also  Jig. ;  to  stay  in  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  it. 

1542-3  Act  34  <r  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4  Sundrie  persons., 
kepe  their  houses,  not  mindinge  to  paie.  .their  debts.  1553 
T.WILSON  R/iet.  d  580)  146  Beyng  sicke,  and  therefore  kepyng 
his  house.  1608  Bp.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  4  V,  l.  6  Both  his 
eyes  are  never  at  once  from  home,  but  one  keeps  house 
while  the  other  roves  abroad  for  intelligence.  1794  MRS. 
A.  M.  HENNEI  i  Klleu  II.  62  Sure,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  keep  house  till  she  arrives.  1822  SIR  C.  ABBOTT  in 
Barnewall  &  Cr.  Rep.  I.  61  Did  not  the  bankrupt  begin  to 
keep  house  as  a  mode  of  absenting  himself  with  an  intent  to 
delay  his  creditors!  1864  TENNYSON  En.  Ard.  822  Weakemn;,' 
the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more,  But  kept  the  house,  Ins 
chair  and  last  his  bed. 

e.  To  keep  a  house:  see  4  A. 

18.  Proverbial  Phrases.    (All  colloq.}    t  To  full 
(bring]  an  old  house  on  one's  head:  to  get  oneself 
into  trouble  (ats.).    t  Atop  of  the  house :  in  a  state 

|  of  excitement  or  passion  (ods.) ;  cf.  up  in  the  house- 
i  roof  (sense  19).  t  To  throw  (fling)  the  house  out 
'  of  the  windows  ( =  Fr.  jeter  la  maison  par  les 
fenetres~) :  to  put  everything  into  confusion  (obs.). 
j  'Like  a  house  on  fire  (afire) :  as  fast  as  a  house 
!  would  burn ;  very  fast  or  vigorously.  As  safe  as 
!  houses :  perfectly  safe. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serf  cuts  (1658)  658  You  shall  pull  an  old 
house  over  your  own  head  by  a  further  provocation.     1611 
BFAUM    &  FL    Ktit.  Burn.  1'estle  in.  v,  We  are 
now;  when,  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  house  flung 
out  of  the  windows.     .673  S.  C.Art  ."—*>-—' 


ne . .  win  lutvc  m_"ju  "-"  ,',       ov  » 

upon  his  Head.     1809  W.  IRN  isc-  KmckM:  11824.'  -^'  At  it 
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:ke  fur  bundled  houses  on  fire.     1837  PTCKENS 
:,  I  am  getting  on.    Iii.-  '  .1  house  o' 

fire',  and  think  the  next  Pickwick  will  bang  all  the  others. 
1844  W.  H.  MAXWELI   Sport   -. 

Would  not..Stubbs  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows '/ 
1859   CORNWALL!?    A  m>    ll'jrl.i   \.    79   The  owner  of  the 
weapon  assured  him  that  he  was  as  safe  as  house 
III.  Attributive  uses  and  Combinations. 

19.  attrib.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  house,   a.  Form- 
ing part  of,  or  an  adjunct  to,  a  house ;  as  f  honse- 
cafi  (     Hoi  SI.-TH!'  ,  -drain,  -cavts   -cavesingj,  -end, 
-front,  -gate,  -gutter,  -plat,  -plot,  -roof,  -side,  -wall, 
-i^indou',\-U'Ough  (  —  wall);  HOTSE-DOOB.  b.  Used 
or  kept  in  a  house,  as  house-broom,  -clock,  -cloth, 
-flannel,  -plant,  -sand ;  worn  in  the  house,  as  house- 
<lrtts,-gown,-sho*.     c.   Belonging  to  or  connected 
with  a  huuse  or  household  ;  performed  or  carried 
on  in  the  house  ;  domestic;  as  house  affairs,  busi- 
ngs,education,  expense,  fire, game, \hire.  life,  rent, 
Siii'icc,  sport,  talk,work.  d.  Ol  persons:   Belonging 
to  the  household  ;  dwelling  in,  or  employed  in  or 
about,  a  house  ;    as   house-chaplain,  -child,  -folk, 
-priest,  -servant, -steward;  fclsoHoOMVrATHKB,etC. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  t.  iii.  147  Still  the  "house  Affaires  would 
draw  her  hence.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Amusem.  168 
Lime-wash,  .applied,  .with  a  brush  or  Chouse-broom.  1669 
Wpomir.AU  St.  Ten-sa  n.  xxx.  189  Humble  and  desirous  of 
doing  all  the  'House-business.  1690  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2578/4 
A  l,:irge  "House-Cluck  ..is  now  in  the  hands  of  Jonathan 
Puller.  1388  WYCLII--  Ps.  cxxviii[i].  6  Be  thei  maad  as  the 
hey  of  "huus  coppis.  1897-8  Kalendar  R.  Inst.  Brit. 
Arcliit.  278  Ventilation  of  'house-drains.  1382  WYCLIF  Ps. 
ci[i].  7  As  a  nyjt  rauen  in  the  "hous  euese.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas,  for  M.  in.  ii.  186  Sparrowes  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eeues.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  49  With  him  me 
thocht  all  the  *housbend  [v.  r.  hous  end]  he  towk.  1682 
BUNYAN  Holy  ll'ar  (Cassell)  xi.  248  Nor  had  he  stood  long 
under  the  house-end.  1595  SPENSER  Epithal.  340  Ne  let 
"housefyrcs  . .  Fray  vs.  c  1250  Gen.  A>  h.x.  3139  Euerilc 
*hus-fulc  oe  mai  it  dauen.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  1, 
"House-fronts  projecting  over  the  pavement.  1896  ll'estm. 
Gaz.  23  Apr.  3/3  Alpaca  makes  a  practical  and  pretty'house- 
gown.  c  1475  Pit.'.  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  800  '20  Hoc  stel' 
locidum,  a  *howsegoter.  c  1325  Poem  Times  Ediv.  ft  159 
in  Pol.  Songs  iCamden)  3^0  For  "hous-hire  ne  for  clothes 
he  ne  carez  noht.  1850  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  135  My 
"house-money  is  utterly  done.  1889  Boston  iMass.)  Jrnl. 
19  Jan.  2/4  On  the  cultivation  of  "house-plants.  1636 
Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  12  William  Hudson  hath  sould  an 
"housplott  and  garden.  1531  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp., 
Canterb.,  Rec.  for  "house  rent.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  li-'.  _Y. 
I.  x.  l.  (1869)  I.  123  There  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I  believe,  in 
which  house-rent  is  dearer  than  in  London,  c  1220  Bestiary 
463  De  spinnere..festeS  atte  "bus  rof.  1546^.  HEYWOOD 
Pror.  (1867)  54  He  is  at  three  woordis  vp  in  the  house 
roufe.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xviii.  126  An  ed^e  like  the 
ridge  of  a  house-roof.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  11  Apr.  an. 
1773  Our  female  "house-servants  work  much  harder  than 
the  male.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of 'flat  I.  ii.  (1883) 
10  "House-service  is  no  disgrace  to  a  gentlewoman.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  1/3  Ladies  in  their  "house-shoes 
and  light  dresses.  1600  J.  POKY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  \.  52 
Vines,  .planted  by  an  "house-side.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i. 
iv,  Steep  as  a  house-side.  1607  MARKHAM  Ca-;>al.  in.  (1617) 
i  What  "House-sport  is  it  which  hath  not  from  it  [Hunting] 
some  imitation?  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  29  F  8  The 
"house-steward  used  to  employ  me.  1854  EMKRSON  Soc. 
Aims  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  174  In  their  games  and  in  their 
"house-talk.  1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  35  In 
ascale-like  or  "house-tile-like  manner.  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
Aristoph.,  Acharn.  i.  iv,  Scribbling  on  the  "house-walls. 
1580  SIDNEY  ArccuKa  I.  Wks.  1725  I.  41  With  . .  shot  from 
corners  of  streets,  and  "house-windows.  Mod.  Adi't.,  A 
young  girl  to  do  general  "housework,  c  1325  Fcmina  uMS. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambr.  B  14.  39  If.  122  b.i,  "Houswoghes  makyn 
hous  sur. 

20.  Applied  to  animals  kept  in  or  about  a  house 
(  =  domestic,  tame),  as  house-bee,  -cat,  -cock,  -hen, 
-pigeon,  -weasel ;  or  frequenting  or  infesting  houses, 
as  house-ant,  -finch,  -lizard,  -wren  :  see  also  23  ; 
(cf.  FIELD  so.  19).   Also  HOUSE-DOG,  -DOVE,  -LAMB. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  320  Of  domestical  and  tame 
house-Bees,  there  are  two  sorts.  1726  SHELVOCKE  I'oy. 
round  World  (1757)  259  They  are  in  size  and  colour  exactly 
the  same  with  our  "house-cats.  1577  B.  GOOGE  lleresback's 
Hush.  iv.  (15861  i66b,  Of  the  "house  Cocke  and  the  Hen. 
1390  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  II.  143  Kith  as  be  *hous-hennes 
..hacchen,  And  chcrichen  her  chekonys.  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  K  vij,  The  "house  or  lame  Pigeon. 
c  1613  MIDDLETON  Xo  Wit  like  a  li'oinan's  v.  i,  J>ot  toy, 
nor  bill,  and  imitate  house-pigeons. 

21.  Objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  house-bearing 
adj.,  -burner,  -burning,   -furnisher,   -furnishing, 
house-hunt  vb.  i^Huxiz;. 3), house-hunter,  -hunting, 
-letting,  -owner,  -robbing,  -sweeper,  etc. 

1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  26  Large  Shoals  of  slow  "House- 
KM.  ing  Snails,  c  1150  Oltl  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
50  Manslechtes,  "Husberners,  Bakbiteres,  and  alle  o)>rc 
euele  deden.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xlmu  393 
Among  the  captives  there  were  house-burners  and  as- 
K.  ,i  1300  Cursor  M.  262  .-5  Mans  slaghter  and  "hus 
brening.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowl's  Inst.  267  House-burning 
doth  not  onely  extend  to  Houses  and  Barnes  wherein  Corn 
is  laid  up  ;  but  also  to  those  heaps  which  we  call  M 
Slacks,  or  Reeks,  if  they  be  near  unto  Houses.  1880  H.  C. 
ST.  JOHN  U'ild  Coasts  Xifcn  224  Then  younger  sisters  go 
about  their  duties  of  "house-caring  and  nursing.  1812  BYRON 
Ch  //  "'  n  MV  (t  M-i  -  1':  rnisl.er  withal,  one 

m'onu»'hight     1896  Duffy  ffma  =  i  May  8/1  The  Lares, 
the  'house-haunting  spirits  of  ancestors.     1888  . 
is  Dec   Sc/.  i  M.-.  Austin  at  this  time  . .  "house-hunted  for 
the  Carlylcs.     1821  SHELLEY  Let.  to  Mrs.  S.  i  Aug..  That 
which  is  ncutssary  fur     house-hunting.     1831  A.  A.  V 
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Sciifs  Li/e  f,  Saattfs  Char.,  Honsc-kiiniir.g,  A  tolerable 
..insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Houbc-huming.  1898  E,tin. 
Rfv.  Apr.  417  He  wrote,  .for  cultivated  'house-owners.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  'House-robbing  or  House-bu. 
1580  HOI.LYBAND  Trias.  J-'r.  Ttmg,  Bullieur  dt  tuais^'ii,  ;t 
•hou^e  sweeper.  1897  Daily  ,\V:ci  16  Mar.  6/5  If  thereare 
many  odd  trades  there  are  also  some  very  disagreeable  ones 
None  more  so,  I  should  fancy,  than  that  of  the  'house  wrecker. 

22.  Locative,  instrumental,  etc.,  as  house-burial, 
•••;    house-bred ,    -fed,    -fccJitig.    -^oing  adjs. ; 

house-encompassed,  -proud  adjs. ;  house-feed  vb. 

1848  KINGSLEV  Saint's  Trag.  u.  ii.  67  Our  'house-bred 
f  je.  the  adder  in  our  bosoms.  1891  T<ibltt  12  Sept.  437  The 
tradition  of  'house-burial  seems  maintained  in  other  ways. 
1805  D.iiiy  \cii'S  20  Dec  2  6  'House-fed  lambs  .ind  Berk- 
shire pigs  are  here  in  abundance.  1846  WAKMS  in  tl. 
Baxter  J.ilr.  Prat't.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  115  One  acre  will 
"house-feed  three  bullocks,  whereas  it  will  require  three 
to  graze  them  in  the  field.  1804  \V.  TKNN'ANT  /'it/. 
Recreat.  (ed.  2>  II.  8r  Turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  and  all 
the  articles  of  "house-feeding.  1885  Times  (weekly  edj 
16  Oct.  15'?  A  "house-going  clergy  would  make  a  church- 
going  people-  1898  Dtufyagta  10  Jan.  6/5  For  vhousewear 
it  is  admirable. 

23.  Special    Combinations :    house-agent,    an 
agent  employed  (by  the  landlord  or  owner)  in  the 
sale  and  letting  of  houses,  the  collection  of  rents, 
etc. ;    house-ball,    a    boys'   game   in    which   one 
player  throws  a  ball  against  the  wall  of  a  house, 
and  the  other  strikes  it  with  a  bat  when  it  rebounds ; 
house -barge  «  HOISE-BOAT;   t  house -bird  = 
Hoi  SE-DOVK  2  ;  house-book,  a  book  for  household 
accounts;  house-bound  a.,  confined  to  the  house; 
house-boy,  a  boy  employed  as  servant  in  a  house  ; 
house-car  {U. S. ),  'a  box-car;  a  closed  railroad- 
car   for   carrying   freight ' ;    house-carpenter,    a 
tradesman  who  does  the  wood-work  of  a  house  ; 
house-caucus  (see  quot.) ;  house-chambermaid, 
a  servant  combining  the  functions  of  housemaid 
and  chambermaid ;  house-club,  n  club  (athletic 
or  other)  in  a  house  of  business  ;  house-coal,  coal 
suitable  for  house  fires ;  house-cricket,  the  com- 
mon species  of  cricket  ( Acheta  Jomestica)  frequent- 
ing houses  (as  distinguished  from  the  field-cricket   ; 
house-duty,  a  tax  imposed  on  inhabited  houses  in 
England  ;   house-engine    Mech.\  a  steam-engine 
structurally  dependent  on  the  building  in  which  it 
is  contained  ;  house-factor  =  house-agent ;  house- 
farmer   (see  quot.);    so  house-farming;    house- 
fast -a.    dial.      house-bound;   house-flag,  the  dis- 
tinguishing flag  of  a  shipping  or  other  business 
house;  house-fly,  the  common  fiy^Muscailomestica}; 
house-god,    a    household    god  ;     pi.    =  penatcs ; 
house-green,  a  name  for  the  honseleek  ;  •)•  house- 
head  =  HorSE-TOP;  house-help  ( U.  -V.),  a  domestic 
servant  or' help'   see  HELP  si.  3  c);  house-jobber, 
-knacker  =  house-farmer ;  f  house-lady,  lady  or 
mistress  of  the  house  ;   +  house-lewe   (OK.  hiis- 
kleow,  ME.  kits  lewe  ,  -lewth,  shelter  of  a  house ; 
house-lighter  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  HOUSE-BOAT)  ; 
house-line  A'aui.,  a  small  line  of  three  strands, 
used    for    seizings,    etc.    ;also    called   housing  ; 
t  house-loom  =  HEIRLOOM  ;  t  house-lord  (OE. 
hus-hlaforti),  lord  or  master  of  the  house  :  house- 
martin,  the  common  martin  {Chelidon  urhiia  ; 
house-monger,  a  dealer  in  houses  (opprobrious  ; 
house  painter,  an  artificer  who  paints  and  deco- 
rates houses;  so  house  -pain/ ing ;  house-parlour- 
maid (cf.  house-chambermaid) ;  house-party,  tlie 
guests  staying  in  a  house,  as  distinguished  from 
those    invited    for    the    day   or   less  ;    t  house- 
pentice,    a     '  pentice '    or     penthouse ;     house- 
physician,  a  resident  physician  in  a  hospital  or 
other  public  institution  ;  house-raiser,  one  who 
raises  or  builds  a  house;  house-raising  (£/..$'.), 
'  a.  gathering  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  thinly  settled 
district  to  assist  a  neighbor  in  raising  the  frame 
of  his   house'   (Cent.  Diet.);    house-ridden  a., 
confined  to  the  house  (after  bedridden   ;  f  house- 
shouldered  a.t  having  shoulders  sloping  on  each 
side  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  house-shrew,  the 
common  shrew-mouse  {Crocidura   Scre.i    ni'anca}; 
t  house-sin,  a  private  or  secret  sin ;    +  house- 
snail,  a  shell-snail  fcf.  7  b)  ;  house-snake,  a  large 
harmless  snake  ^Ophibolus  getulus)  found  in  North 
America,  also  called  chain- snake  ;  house -sparrow, 
the  common  sparrow  (/'asstr  Jomesticus  ,  which 
builds  in  the  eaves  and  roofs  of  houses ;  house- 
spider,  any  species  of  spider  infesting  houses,  as 
Tegenaria  domestica  or  Thtridium  vulgare  house- 
surgeon,  a  resident  surgeon  in  a  hospital ;  house- 
swallow,  the   common    swallow    (Hiruiiiio  nis- 
tica  ;  house-tablemaid  (cf.  house-chambo-m 
house-tax,  a  tax  levied  on  houses  ( —  house-duty}  ; 
house-urn,  a  cinerary  urn  of  the  form  of  a  round 
cabin  with  a  conical  roof,  also  called  hut-tun  ; 
house-wagon,  a  wagon  serving  as  a  house  for  a 
company  of  travellers,  a  caravan  ;  house -waiting- 
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maid  (cf.  house-chamhcnr.aid ,  ;  t  house-wood, 
wood  for  housebote. 

1873  Miss  THACKERAY  ll'ks.  (18^1)  I.  362  He  had  be^un 

life  as  a  "house-agent.     1884  Times  (weekly  ed.,'  iy  sept.  U4 

A  crannoge  must  have  united  . .  the  charms  of  solitude  and 

'large  could  scarcely  be  better. 

1623  ir.  Fariue's  Thtat.  Hon.  \.  vi.  50  Tlicy  were  reputed 
no  other  than  *hous-birds  or  homelings.  1768  WiLKt;sCorr. 
(1805)  III.  286,  I  beg  my  dear  girl  to  buy  a  *housc-book, 
and  to  set  down  all  expences.  1688  Loud.  GHZ.  No.  2380  .\ 
William  Bowell  of  Hrighthelmslon  ..  'House-Carpenter. 
1888  HRVCE  Atner.  Commiv.  II.  in.  Ixxiii.  596  What  the 
Americans  call  '  *  House  caucuses',  i.e.  meetings  of  a  party 
in  the  larger  House  of  the  legislature,  are  not  uncommon  in 
England.  Mod.  Ad~'!.t  As  *  House-chambermaid  in  Hotel. 
Commercial  preferred.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  (.  oal  <V  Coal- 
mining 69  The  uppermost  notable  seam  is  the  well-known 
"hou^e  coal.  1774  GOLUSM.  Xat.  Hist.  11776  VII.  349  The 
*  House-cricket,  whose  voice  is  so  well  known  behind  a 
country  fire  in  a  winter's  evening.  1851  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Hist.  Peace  (1877)  III.  iv.  xi.  85  The  "houseduty—  that  i» 
nearly  the  be>l  tax  we  have.  1885  \st  Rep.  K.  Comm. 
Homing  IVrkg.  Classes  21  The  system  of  middlemen,  of 
house  jobbers,  *house  farmers,  or  house  knackers,  for  by  all 
the.se  titles  are  designated  those  persons  who  stand  between 
the  freeholder  and  the  occupier.  1887  Daily  .\'ews  16  Mar. 
2/5  It  is  generally  within  the  last  ten  years  of  a  building 
lease  that  houses  in  London  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
house  farmer,  who  lets  them  out  in  tenements  and  ask*  the 
maximum  of  rent  while  doing  the  minimum  of  repairs. 
//>/</., "House  farming  is  admittedly  a  trade.  1855  ROIUNS  s 
Whitly  Gloss.,  *Hotist:Jast,  confined  by  illness  or  other- 
wise, to  the  house.  1891  ATKINSON  Moorland  Par.  51  She 
. .  was  still  house-fast,  or  unable  to  leave  the  house.  1884 
W.  C.  KUSSELI.  Jack's  Courtship  II.  iv.  62  [I]  turned  my 
eyes  aloft  where  the  "house  fla.^ . .  was  rattling,  .at  the  main 
royal  masthead.  a  1450  Fysshyng e  iv.  angle  (1883)  29  Ye 
maye  angle  for  hym  wyth  an  'house  flye.  1831  URKWSTER 
Xat.  Magic  x.  (1833*  259  The  house-fly  is  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  walking  in  an  inverted  position  upon  (he 
ceilings  of  rooms.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  n.  xl.  70  There 
are  my  "house  gods,  my  mother,  my  wife,  my  children. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  54  The.se  Nomades.. wander 
with  their  House-gods,  day  and  ni^ht.  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Armoury  \\.  88/2  House-leeke. .  is  called  generally  with  us 
by  the  name  of  "House-green.  1513  DOUGLAS  JSnria  n. 
vii.  f vi.]  9  Syne  to  the  "hous  heid  ascendis  anone.  1885  I.u. 
W.  COMPTON  in  Pi\ll  Mail  G.  14  Apr.  1/2  To  show  the  evil 
results  of  the  middleman  or '  "house-knacker '  system,  a  1*25 
After.  K.  414  Marthe  inester  is  uorto  ueden  &  schruden 
poure  men,  ase  *huselefdi.  c  xooo  L,?ges  Petti  t.  c.  15  in 
Thorpe  Laws  II.  282  Gife  his  "hus-hleow  and  mete  and 
munde  bam  be  ba;s  beburfe.  a  1240  Wohnnge  in  Cott.  Hon. 
277  Ibi  bur&  tid  in  al  be  burh  of  belleem  ne  fant  tu  hus  lewe. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  W'ks,  (1880)  211  Lie  wib-oulen  or  geten 
'houslewth  at  pore  men.  1891  A.  J.  FOSTER  Oust  170  The 
*house-lighter,  so  called  because  a  part  of  it  makes  a  cabin 
for  the  men.  1769  FALCOSKR  Diet.  Marine  1,1789),  Martin?, 
a  small  line,  somewhat  less  than  *house-Hne.  1815  Sporting 
Mag.  XLV.  153  My  houseline  and  marline  ..  are  equal  to 
any.  1867  [see  HOUSING  sb.1  4],  1697  KVELYN  Nniuisnt. 
iii.  68  They,  .rixt  them  as  House-looms  to  the  Inheritance. 
c  1000  Ags,  Gosp.  Luke  x.\ii.  n  And  secgeaS  bam  *hus- 
hlaforde.  171240  SaiuU's  U'arde  in  Cott.  Horn.  245,  I  bis 
hus  is  be  huse  lauerd.  1767  G.  WHITE  Seibornt  x.  (18751  34 
The  swallow  and  "house- mart  in.  1767  Ibid.  xvi.  185  House- 
martins  are  distinguished  . .  by  having  their  legs  covered 
with  soft  downy  feathers  down  to  their  toes.  1604  ROWLANDS 
Lookc  to  it  3-2  'House-mongers,  that  on  earth  would  euer 
dwell :  Grinding  the  poore,  as  their  distresses  shoe.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  i  The  purchase  of  fag  ends  of  leases 
by  speculating  housemonger.s.  1689  I.vnd.  Gaz.  No.  2416  4 
William  liishop  of  Reading,  a  *  House  Painter.  1756  ROLT 
Diet.  Trade  s.v.  Painter,  House -painter^  one  who  paints 
things  with  plain  colours,  as  wainscotting,  doors,  windows, 
frames.  Mod.Adz>i.,  ^House-parlourmaid  wanted.  Must 
wait  well  at  table.  1880  OCIDA  Moi/is  I.  168  Anybody  \\  ho 
is  in  the  same  'house-party  with  yourself.  i8|5  H .  CoULU 
Sorrows  Satan  xxi,  Invitations  to  our  dinners  and  house- 
parties.  1613  T.  GODWIN  Rom.  Antiq.  (16581  16  Sheltml 
from  the  rain  by  the  help  of  boards  upheld  with  forks  in 
manner  of  *house-pentices.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr. 
Sffrv  Throat  6  The  Fever  increasing  every  Moment,  they 
..sent  in  the  Evening  for  the  *  Housc-Physi<  ian.  1(1639 
WOTTON  Parall.  (J.  s.v.  House-keeper',  We  know  the  people 
are  apter  to  applaud  housekeepers  than  ho ust raisers.  1857 
J.  SMITH  Hist.  Jefferson  Coll.  17  Conferences,  .held  at  log- 
rollings, "house-raisings,  or  corn-huskings.  1895  A".  <$•  Q. 
Sth  Ser.  VI II.  468/2  A  poor  "house-ridden  octogenarian.  1552 
HULOET,  *  House  .shouldred,  diniissis  hunter  is.  1645 
RUTHERFORD  Tryal  fy  J'ri.  }-at'tky.\.  1,1845)  162  Kept  from 
the  incursion  of  a  *h«justr-sin,  and  a  home-bred  corruption. 
1610  GUILI.IM  Heraldry  in.  xvii.  ion)  154  These  are  called 
"  House-snailes,  either  because  they  so  carrie  their  houses 
upon  their  backe.  .or  because  v.sually  they  breed  about  old 
houses.  1660  BOYLE  A>7c  Exp.  Pliys.  Mcc/i.  \  )igress.  372  A 
:;reat,  gray,  House-Snail  (as  they  call  it).  1674  RAY  Collect, 
ti'ords,  Eng,  Kirds  88  The  *  House -sparrow.  1897  Times 
5  Jan.  10/4  House  sparrows  feed  on  grain  during  the  winter. 
1711  BRADLEY  Philos.  Ace.  Wks.  Nat.  135  The  black 
'House  Spider,  whose  Antennx  are  seemingly  pointed  with 
Diamonds.  1883  J.  <J.  \Voon  in  Gd.  Words  Dec.  762/1  The 
common  House-spider  ..  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
size.  1825  J.  MORISON  in  Morisoniana  ^1831}  240  The 

huiist-surgeon  having  neglected  to  retain  the  elasti*.:.  1836-9 
DicKKS's  .SX-.  Boz  ^1850)  146/2  A  certificate  was  read  from 
the  house-surgeon  of  a  neighbouring  hospital.  1674  RAY 
Collect,  ii 'ordsi  /i«,<r.  flints  86  1  ne  common  'House- 
swallow ;  Hit-undo  dtniu'stica.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1776) 
I.  399  The  house-swallow  is  distinguished,  -by  the  superior 
forkintssof  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  spot  on  the  forehead,  and 
under  the  chin.  Mod.  Ath't.,  '  Hou>e-tablemaid  ..  wanted 
at  once.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  In  fin  I.  469 The  *' 
tax  excited  the  discontent  of  its  inhabitants.  1868  R 
Pol.  Econ.  xx ii.  11876)  20  In  the  case  of  the  pour,  a  huu.-e- 
tax  has  special  disadvantages.  1891  Tahlct  12  Sept.  437 
To  bring  the  Italian  and  German  house-urns  into  direct 
connection.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  u  Oct.  4/1  The  highways 
are  bl(>:ked  formiles  with  '  >ns\  .!/(></.  .-liirt., 

Wanted,  a  "House-wutingouud,  with  good  references.  1602 


HOUSE. 

FI;LBECKE    ?nJ  Pt.    Parti II.    52    The  tcrmor  bath  *h 
wood. .  fire-woode  belonging  lo  his  tearme  of  common  right. 

House  (,l)Qus\  sb.-  Forms  :  ^3  huce,,  4  hous, 
houce.  4-7  houzo,  5  howse,  6  howss,  6-7  houss, 
7  housse.houohe.  =,-house.  [&.{)]?  .hucke  (i2th  c. 
in  Littre  ,  houce  (,13th  c.  in  Hatz.-l^arm.l.  mod.F. 
hoitsst  (med.L.  huciay  hctteia,  >;n-<ij.  hc;t 

According  to  Darmeiteter-Thomas,  perh.  adopted  during 
the  Crusades  from  Arabic  v*M*k£  -yfishiah,  'tegumentum, 
velum*.  See  other  suggestions  in  Diez,  Littr^,  etc.J 

A  covering  of  textile  material  ;  esp.  and  usually, 
a  covering  attached  to  a  saddle,  so  as  to  cover  the 
back  and  flanks  of  the  horse  ;  a  housing. 

1-1283  GRAYSTANKS  in  Script.  Tres  *Surtee:0  64  Ex  eo 
[panno]  palefridis  luis  coopertoria  qu;e  huces  nuncupantur 
fecit.  1312-13  Durham  MS.  Cell.  AW/,  j  Houce  empi.  pro 
j  equo.  1333-4  Durham  MS.  Burs.  Roll,  In  panno.  .empt. 
pro  houzes  equorum,  pro  j  houze  ad  palefr.  missam  domino 
Regi.  1391  Earl  Derby's  E*p.  7  Pro  j  hous  pro  le  baner. 
Ibid.  247  Pro  j  house  pro  selta  domini  de  coreo.  1483  Cath. 
A  ngl.  190/1  A  Howse  of  a  horse,  santtalnut,  stuiaria.  1500- 
ao  DUNBAR  Poems  \\\.  21  With  ane  new  liou-.s  1  wald  be 
happit.  1601  F.  'i'ATt.  Houst/t.  Ord.  Ediu.  II  §  56  (1876*  40 
He  shal .  .carri  the  houche  of  those  horses  the  krnge  shalbe 
mounted  on.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thn'tnofs  7 'fat',  i.  86  A 
stately  Horse,  covered  with  a  Housseall  Embroidered  with 
Gold,  a  1700  DRYDEN  tr.  Orid^s  Met.  xn.  (R.*,  The  houss 
and  trappings  of  a  beast.  1756  Ron  Diet.  Trade,  Housing 
or  House,  a  Cover  laid  over  the  Saddle  of  a  horse,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  the  wt-uther  and  dirt. 

House  (.hauz  ,  t'.1     [OK.  hiisian  f^in  sense  i)  = 
OHG.  hfadn  (MHO.,  MLG.,  MDu.  husen    Ger. 
hanst'ti)  I)u.  hitizeri\()'S.  hnsa ;  f.  hus  Hotst  sb^\ 
I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  receive  or  put   into  a  house ;   to  provide 
with  a  house  to  dwell   in ;    to  keep  or   store  in 
a  house  or  building. 

(looo  Leges  Penit.  c.  14  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  282  Fede 
bear  fan  and  scryde  and  husije.  1390  GOWER  Cotif.  III.  18 
Whan  that  they  were  alle  housed  And  set  and  served  ate 
mete.  1432  Sc.  Acts  ^as.  I  in  Slat.  Scotl.  118141  H.  21/1 
The  sheref . .  sal  . .  forbide  at  ony  man  houss,  berbery  or 
resett  hym.  i  1440  Prvnip,  Paru.  ^51/1  Howsyn,  or  puttyu 
yn  a  howse,  domifero.  1577  B.  GOOGK  //? restock* $  Husb. 
in.  (1586  nSb,  That  if  the  Mare  be  housed, there  be  roome 
enough  for  her  and  her  foale.  r  1586  C'ltss  PEMUROKE  /'i. 
j  x.\\iu.  xxi,  A  shepheard  wise  to  huw.se  his  flock  duih  haste. 
1626  BACON  Syh'a  ^  412  As  wee  House  Hot-Countrey  Plants 
..to  saue  them;  So  wee  may  House  our  owne  Counlrey 
1'lants  to  forward  them.  1768  G.  WHITE  Selhorne  xiii. 
11875)  5°  A  neighbour  housed  an  oat-rick  lately.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  tonq.  v.  ii.  Wks.  (Globe'  672/1  Where 
did  you  leave  your  fellow-travellers?  Are  they  in  safety! 
Are  they  housed  1  1832  HT.  MAKIINEAU  ll'cal  <$•  /I-',  i.  $ 
There  were  nine  children  to  be  housed.  1885  MatsJi.  Exam. 
21  May  5/1  The  arrangements  for  housing  the  art  collection 
of  the  Museum  Committee  at  Queen's  Park. 

b.  refl.  To  enter  a  house;    to  take  refuge  or 
shelter  in  a  house. 

?<i  1400  Sir  Bcttts  142  i,MS.  C.)  Thereaboute  ye  .shalle  yow 
howse  And  sone  after  that  shall  be  hur  spuwst.  1^89  R. 
HARVEY  PL  Pen.  (1590;  Aiijb,  House  your  seines  in  the 
next  Tauerne.  1685  I'RAVESIIN  Siege  Xnvheusel  49  The 
rest  of  the  Turks  housing  themselves.  1848  J.  GRAN  i  Aidt- 
de-camp  xxxiv,  Each  person  housed  himself  where  he  could, 
t  C.  To  drive  or  pursue  into  a  house.  ( '6s. 

1590  SHAKS,  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  188  Euen  now  we  houa'd  him 
in  the  Abbey  heere.     1694  PENN    Trav.  Holland  i-t 
The  Priest  run  away,  they  followed  him  till  they  housed 
him.     1701  STRVPE  Aylnter  (R.),  Vet  the  said  Bishop,  as  he 
understood,  his  single  man  housed  them  all. 

2.  To  receive,  as  a  house  docs  ;  to  give  shelter  to. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  CkrisCs  Viet.  \\.  xiv,  Him  the  silent 

wildernesse  did  house,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.  \.  \ 
When  we  have  broken  through  the  outward  shell  of  words 
and  phrases  that  house  it  [truth]  up.  1773-83  HUOLE  Orl. 
J-iir.  xxiii.  tk.»,  When  the  place  No  knight  has  hous'd. 
1832  TENNYSON  CEnone  36  O  Caves  That  house  the  cold- 
crowned  snake  !  1877  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Ptcp  behind  Sc.  at 
Route  xi.  140  The  building  was  capable  of  comfortably 
housing  a  very  much  larger  number. 

3.  transj.  and  Jig.  To  place  or  enclose  as  in  a 
house  ;  to  cover  as  with  a  roof;  to  harbour,  lodge. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  IUrtsbac?£s  Hush.  n.  (.1586)  65  b,  Some  use 
ise  it  with  Strnwe  am!  Horse  doling,  and  so  leave  it  in 


houses  the  forlorn  fiction— and  it  enters  into  literary  history. 
1841  EMEKSON  Mcth.  Xat.  Wks.  .Bohn)  II.   226  The  uni- 


versal does  not  attract  us  until  housed  in  an  individual. 

4.  a.  Naitt.  To  place  in  a  secure  or  unexposed 
position :  e.g.  a  gun,  by  running  it  in  on  deck  and 
fastening  it  by  tackle,  muzzle-lashing,  and  breech- 
ing;  a  topmast  or  topgallant-mast,  by  pailly 
lowering  it  and  fastening  its  heel  to  the  mast 
below  it. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  1,1789),  Canon  ,r  Li  serre,  a 
gun  housed  athwart,  with  the  top  of  its  muzzle  beating 
against  the  upper  edge  of  the  port.  1835  MARRYAT  Pirate 
vii,  In  bad  weather  it  [the  gun]  can  be  lowered  down  and 
housed.  1840  R.  II.  I'\NA  /•',-/;  J/,i\/  \v.  41  A  large  ship, 
with  her  top-gallant-masts  housed.  1874  TIIEABI.K  AVirvi/ 
Arc/tit.  77  Provision  is  made  fur  housing  the  screw  shaft  by 
giving  a  swell  to  the  post,  as  in  a  wood  ship. 

b.  Naut.  To  COUT  or  protect  with  a  roof. 

i8ai  A.  FISHER  l-roy.  Arctic  Reg.  151  As  the  ships  are  now 
housed  and  secured,  and  the  days  getting  so  shurt,     1867 
SMYTH  Siiili>rs   l\'\ird-l>k.  s.v.  Housed^  Ships  in  or»i. 
nut  in  cuiiuiiission,  are  huii-sed  over  by  a  substantial  :>- 


HOUSE. 

c.  Hop-growing.    (See  quot.)     Cf.  HOUSLIN<;. 

1675  Sussi'.i-  Gloss.,  When  hop-  have  a  great  deal  of 
and  the  pole*  are  thickly  covered  over  the  lup,  so  as  almost    j 
to  shut  out  the  light  and  sun,  they  are  said  to  be  '  housed  '. 

d.  Carpentry.   To  fix  in  a  socket,   mortice,  fcr 
the  like  :  cf.  HOUSING  $hl  5. 

1856  S.  C.  BREES  Gloss.  Terms  s.v.  Housing  The  steps  of 
a  staircase  are  housed  into  the  stringboard,  and  the  ends 
of  a  pair  of  rafters  are  sometimes  housed  into  the  head  t»f 
a  king-post.  1884  F.  'I'.  HODGSON  Stair-building  12  \\".il[ 
strings  are  the  supporters  of  the  ends  of  the  treads  ;unl 
risers  that  arc  ;ty:iiti^t  the  wall.  They  may  be  '  housed  '  or 
left  solid. 

t  5.  To  build,   (transl.  L.  mdificare^   Obs.  rare. 

A1400  rrynttr  11891)  35  [Ps.  cxxii.  3]  Iherusalem  that  is 
huused  as  a  cite,  whas  delynge  is  in  him  self. 
II.   Intransitive  senses. 

f  6.  To  erect  a  house  or  houses  ;  to  build.   Ohs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  492  Hii  housede  &  bulde  vastc  & 
herede  &  sewe.  r  1430  PUgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  xlix.  ^1869) 
30  The  carpentere  with  his  ax  to  nowae  and  to  hewe.  1496 
Dives  #  raufi.  x.  viii.  (W.  de  W.)  383/1  Thou  shalt  house 
&  other  shall  dwelle  therin. 

7.  To  dwell  or  take  shelter  in  (or  as  in)  a  house  ; 
to  harbour. 

1591  SPKNSKK  J/.  Hubbcrd  8:28  He  would  it  drive  away, 
Ne  suffer  it  to  house  there.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $•  Jut.  in. 
v.  190  Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  nit-. 
1697  DKYDEN  I'irg.Georg.  u  460  Observe  the  starry  Si-n-, 
Where  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins.  1803  S.  ^ 
HT.  LEE  Canterk.  T.  II.  342,  I  again  housed  with  my 
peasants.  t8z8  Rlackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  442  Surely  the  Devil 
houses  here  !  1880  WATSON  Prince's  Quest  (1892)  32  If.. 
unbelief  House  in  thy  heart. 

f8.  House  in  ,also  in  />ass.)\  said  of  a  ship  of 
which  the  upper  works  are  built  narrower  than  the 
lower.  (Cf.  HOMING  vbl.  sl>.  \~\  Obs. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  xi,  52  Flaring  . .  is 
when  she  is  a  little  howsing  in,  neere  the  water.  1704  |. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.  Housed,  She  is  Housed-m,  or 
Pinched-in  too  much.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbttild. 
Assist.  165  Tumbling  home;  when  the  Ship-side  declines 
from  a  Perpendicular  upwards,  or,  as  some  call  it,  houses  in. 

House  (hauz),  v.'2-  [f.  HOUSE  sb.~  :  cf.  F,  housser 
(OF.  kouehieritfh  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To 
cover  (a  horse)  with  a  house  or  housing. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixi.  71  Tak  in  this  gray  horss, 
Auld  Dunbar,.  .Gar  howss  him  now  aganis  this  }uill.  1580 
BLUNDBVIL  Horsemanship^  Diet.  Horses  (1609)  n  Horses., 
would  be  huused  in  Summer  season  with  canuas  to  defend 
the  flies,  and  in  Winter  with  a  thicke  woollen  housing  clulh, 
to  keepethem  warnie.  1658  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.,  A  velvet  | 
bed  of  state  drawn  by  six  horses,  houss'd  \vth  y  same.  1844 
MRS.  HKUWNING  Swaifs  .\'cst  vi,  And  the  steed  it  shall  be 
shod  All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure. 

House  t/.3,  var.  of  HOISE  v. :  cf.  HOWES. 

1 1515  Cocke  Lorelts  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  14  Cocke  wayed 
anker,  and  housed  his  sayle. 

Houseale,  -all:  see  HOUSAL,  HOUSEL. 

Houseband,  obs.  form  of  HUSBAND. 

Hou'Se-boat.  A  boat  roofed  over  and  fitted  up 
as  a  hou?e,  for  living  in  permanently  or  temporarily. 

1790  G.  WHITE  Let.  in  Selhorne  (1877)  II.  175  To  enquire 
what  small  craft  they  had  on  the  Rhine,  and  whether  any 
house-boat.  1887  Miss  KRADDON  Like  fy  Unlike  i,  The 
i  er  d,i\>.  we  spent  together  on  his  lordship's  house-boat 
at  Henley.  1887  Spectator  9  July  920/2  Summer  life  in  a 
house-boat  on  the  Thames. 

Hou'sebote.  Law.  Forms :  2-3  husbote,  6- 
housebote,  (6-8  -boot,  7  -boote).  [OE.  *hii$b6t, 
f.  hus  HOUSE  sb.l  ->.  b6t  Boor  sh\  5.]  The  repair 
of  a  house ;  wood  for  this  purpose ;  the  right  of  a 
tenant  to  take  this  from  the  landlord's  estate. 

'{ \i-jQCharfer\n  Mat.  Angl. (1830)  VI.  i.  263-4[H]usbotam 
et  heybutam  ad  sufficientiam  in  bosco  meo.  1235-53  Rt-tt- 
trtiiti  (.it,is.'t<n.  iSom.  Kec.  Soc.)  83  Debet  habere  husbotc 
ad  aulam  snam  de  bosco  domini.  1292  \\~tir-bk.  1-0-21  Ediv.  f 
(RolU)  121  Willem  Chandez  granta  a  ly  ousbote  e  heybotc 
en  son  boys.  1565,  1594  [see  HEUGEBOTE,  HAYBOTUJ. 
1641  Termcs  t/>-  /n  /.ft',  Houstboote.  1726  AYUH-K 
farcr^n  506  If  a  man  cuts  Trees  for  Houseboot,  Hedge- 
boot,  Cart  boot,  Ploughboot,  and  Fireboot,  Tithes  shall  nut 
be  paid  of  them.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  323  It  w;i, 
resolvt-d  in  8  Ja.  I.  that  every  copyholder  may  of  common 
right,  -take  housebote,  hedgebote,  and  ploughbote. 

t  HoU'Sebreach.  Obs.  rare.  In  2  husbreche. 
[OK.  hiisbrice,  f.  hits  HOUSE  sbl  •+-  brice  BREACH = 
UKris.  hfabrekc^\  Housebreaking. 

c  1015  Cnnfs  Secular  Laws  c.  64  [65]  (Schmid)  Hus- 
bryce  (v.r.  brec]  and  baernet.  .xfter  woruld-lage  is  hot  lens. 
ciigo  Laws  Hen.  /,  c.  12  §  i  (Schmid)  Ex  hiis  plautU. . 
quaedam  nun  pussunt  emendari.  .husbreche  et  bernet.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (.ed.  41  App.,  Housebreach,  or  House-breaking. 

House-break  (hcurs,br^k  ,^.  [Back-formation 
from  next  or  house-breaking",  cf.  kousekfep.]  intr. 
To  break  into  a  house  with  felonious  intent. 

1820  SHKLLKY  Hymn  Mercury  xlix,  The  lord  of  those 
Who  swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift.  1896 
li'rstm.  G'tu.  22  Oct.  3/1  To  housebreak  in  his  own  humorous 
fashion. 


Housebreaker  (huv   , 

1.  One  who  breaks  open  and  enters  a  house  with 
intent  to  commit  robbery  or  other  felony. 

e  1340  Cursor  HL  6747  CFairf.)  Thefe  housbreker  in  any 
stounde.  1483  Calk.  Angl.  190/2  An  Howse  breker,  aper~ 
eularitis.  1662  J.  DAYIES  tr.  (^l.-arius  I 'ay.  Ainbass.  280 
A  House-breaker  coining  one  night  into  his  House.  1727 
SWIFT  ll'kat  passed  in  London,  Highway-men,  house- 
breakers, and  common  pick -pockets.  1855  MACAULAV  J/isi. 
E'tg.  xix.  IV.  ^05  During  the  autumn  of  1^92  and  the  I 


121 

inter,   the   capital    was   kept    in    amMant    ten 
housebreakers. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  demolish  houses. 

1875  [Remembered  in  use  by  a  corrupt.].     1892  Times 
6  Dec.  ii  4  The  whole  of  the  block  of  houses. .is  in  ]  ; 
of  demolition,  .the  'house-breakers  '  beine  already  at  work. 
1898  Daily  AVifj  ?z  July  6/1  The  house-breaker— the  nia:i 
of  the  pick,  not  the  jemmy — is  hard  at  work. 

Hou'sebreakiiig.  [XT.  II«.C.SEI!KKA<H.]  Tin 
ciimc  of  breaking  open  and  entering  a  house  with 
intent  to  commit  robbery  or  other  felony.  (See 
quots.)  Also  at/rib. 

1617  MiNsin-r  Dvct0rl  I^n-^i.;   • 

slniines  it  to  robbing  of  a  house  by  night...  The  like.-  ofl 
committed    by  daie    they  call  house   breaking  or  robbing. 

1670  HI.IH  si  Ltiiv  nut.  s.v.    1769  BLACXSTONB CtfiMMK.  IV. 

\vi.  (1809)  223  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebrcaking.  .has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence.  1838 
DKJKKSS  O.  Twist  xixt  Producing  his  box  of  housebrcaking 
tools.  1897  Daily  News  9  Bee.  10'?  Housebreaking,  whidi 
means  entry  before  nine  o'clock  at  night,  is  commoner  with 
these  retail  criminals  than  burglary. 

Hou'se-builder.  One  who  builds  a  house ; 
one  whose  business  is  the  building  ot"  houses;  a 
builder. 

1769  ynnius  Lett,  xxxiv.  152  [HeJ.  .descends  to  apply  to 
his  house-builder  for  assistance.  1895  Educat.  Ker.  i,N.\'.  i 
Sept.  158  A  house-builder  is  not  likely  to  excel  as  an 
architect. 

b.  at/rib.  House-builder  Moth :  see  quots. 

1864-5  WOOD  Howes  -without  //.  xiv.  (1868)283  This  i- 
the  House-Builder  Moth  (Oiketiiits  Sattt/crsii)  an  insert 
wliich  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

-So  House-building*,  the  building  of  houses. 

1796  MORSE  Anier.  Gcog.  II.  258  Timber,  .is  employed  in 
house-building  instead  of  bricks,  stones  and  tiles. 

Housecarl  ,h(ius|kajl).  Hist.  Forms:  i  hiis- 
carlf-karl(l,7-9  hus-,housecarle,  9  bus-,  house- 
carl,  [hate  OE.  hiiscarl)  a.  ON.  hihkarl  man- 
servant, pi.  king's  men,  body-guard,  f.  ON.  hits 
house  +  karl  man  :  see  CAUL.] 

A  member  of  the  body-guard  or  household  troops 
of  a  (Danish  or  late  Old  English)  king  or  noble. 

10..  O.  E.  Chrott.  (Laud  MS.»  an.  1036  f>aet  ^Ifsifu, 
Hardacnutes  modor,  s^tte  on  Winceastre,  mid  paes  cynges 
huscarlum  hyra  suna.  a  1066  Charter  of  Endweard  in 
Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  202  Swa  Surstan  min  huskarll  hit 
furmest  of  me  heold.  a  uas  O.  E.  Chron.  (.Laud  MS.) 
an.  1070  pa  comen  into  EH*  Xpistien  I?a  Densce  bisceop. . 
and  ba  Densca  hus  carles  mid  heoni.  1610  HOLLAND  Cam- 
den's  Brit.  i.  576  They  had  slaine  his  Huscarles.  1670 
MTLTON  Hist.  &*£,  vi.  Wks.  (1851)  272  Hardecnutc  sending 
his  Housecarles,  so  they  call'd  his  Officers,  to  gather  thu 
Tribute  impos'd.  1761  HUME  Hist,  l-'-ng.  1.  App.  i.  97  He 
summoned  from  all  parts  his  huscarles  or  houseceorles  and 
retainers.  1870  FKKKMAS  Norm,  Cottq.  (ed.  2)  I.  vi,  440  Cnut 
now  organized  a  regular  paid  force.  .These  were  the  famous 
Thingmen,  the  Housecarls.  Ibid.  441  The  Housecarls  were 
in  fact  a  standing  army.  1873  EDITH  THOMPSON  Hist,  Eng. 
vli.  26  The  thanes  and  house-carls  were  slaughtered  almost 
to  a  man  around  their  fallen  standard. 

Housed  (hauzd),///.  a.1    [f.  HOUSED.'  or  $/».'] 

1.  Lodged,  enclosed,  or  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a 
house  ;  provided  with  a  house  or  houses. 

1S49CHEKK  JlnrtScdlt.  (16411  14  Which  haue  fled  from 
housed  conspiracies  to  encamped  robberies.  1577  B.  GOCK,K 
HcrisbacKs  Husb.  in.  (1586)  141  b,  Thus  much  of  housed 
sheepe.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  11729^  104  Air  your 
housd  Carnations.  1829  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXVI.  204  The 
richly  housed  and  planted  acclivity.  ^1862  BUCKLR 
ClPt/tB.  (1869)  IILv. 471  A  badly  fed,  badly  housed,  and  not 
over-cleanly  people. 

2.  Naut.  (See  HOUSE  vl  4  a/) 

1893  M'cstm.  Gtiz.  14  Oct.  5/3  It  would  have  been  belter  if 
both  boats  had  sailed  under  housed  topmasts. 

Housed  hauzd), ppl.a.-  [f.  HOUSES/.-  or  s/\~] 
Covered  with  a  house  or  housing. 

1560  BECON  A'fw  Catech.  Wks.  (1560-3'  i.  ^23  To  se  .\ 
of  Popettes  standing  in  euerye  corner  of  the  Church 
holdinge  in  theyr  handes  a  Swoorde,  some  a  Scepter  ..  som 
housed,  some  vnhouscd- 

House-dog.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  the  hou-'1  ; 
a  Wfttch-dog  ;  a  domestic  dog. 

1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  7  p  4  She.  .wu>.  .almost  fn^ln-  '1 
out  of  ht-r  Wits  by  the  great  House-dog.  1791  MABV 
\\"oi  I.STONKCK.  Rights  Wont.  xii.  (1891)  ^50  'J'o  love  unh 
reasonable  subordination  their  whole  family,  from  tln/ii 
husband  to  the  house  dog.  1882  <  >rn>A  In  Man  mm  a.  \. 
24  Of  a  fox  never  can  you  make  a  house-dof?. 
fig.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  x\,  Briggs  was  tlie 
huuse-dug  whom  Rebecca  had  provided  as  guardian  uf  In  r 
innocence  and  reputation. 

House-door.  The  door  of  a  house  ;  the  main 
or  front  door. 

1666  PEPVS  Diary  25  Sept.,  To  the  Parliament  House. . 
and  then  delivered  it  [a  letter]  at  the  House-door.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  Hi,  The  butlers  ..  began  to  stand  at  the 
house-doors  in  the  twilight,  at  t  rib.  1879  BUOWNING  llat- 
bert  fy  Hob  40  A  yard  from  the  house-door-sill. 

House-dove. 

1.  A  dove  kept  in  a  dove-house ;  a  tame  clove  or 
pigeon. 

153°  PALSGR.  233/1  Housedove,  coulomb,  i6»5  BACON 
/•."«.,  riantat.  (Arb.)  531  Cockes,  Hennes,.  i 

Z.fig.  Kormerlycommouly  applied  to  a  i>ersonvesp. 
a  woman)  that  stays  in  the  house  ;  a  stay-at-h. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  2.p  Then  thehome-t.v 
and  house-doues  that  kept  Rome  still,  began  to  repent  1 1 
that  ii   was  nnt  their  hap  to  go  with  him.       158901 
1 /'•««///<»«  iArb.'  85  You  are  proude  such  a  hoi 

ir  rather  so  good  a  Huswife,  that  no  man  may  M.-C  you 


HOUSEHOLD. 

vnder  a  couple  of  Capons.      1639  PI.    N  bitci  ti  ti.  <  ,,- 

'-.  A?  fnts  2r>  Take  me  not  as  a  hou  -aploy 

my  Mrlfe  in  spinning,  sowing,  and  keeping  the  chimney  corner. 

Hou'se-father.     [transl.  of  L. pa'erfam- 
or  of  Ger.  hau$vatcr^\     The  father  of  a  housi  \ 
<  T  family  ;  the  male  head  of  a  community  or  collec- 
tion of  pe^ons  living  together  as  a  family. 

15S«  I..MIMI  R  St-rin.  Lincoln  i.  65  What  a  OOltly  dysh-: 
the  housefather  hath  ordayned  at  the  wedding  of  his  son. 
1859  THACKKKAV  1'irgw.  \\xii.  H  the 

BtfihlOn  Of  hoDCBl  hotuofiuben       1879  \\      I       •  \ryan 

fioitsek.  ii.  §  i.  3^  The  simple  minds  of  uni_uliUTed  men 
itatingly  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
House  Father  hovered  round  the  place  he  loved  in  life. 
1884  I.itthfrun  28  Feb.  3  Arranging  the  present  bin 
for  the  residence  in  it  of  a  housefather  whkh  is  a  necessity 
for  the  institution  [a  theol"-ical  seminary].  1887  Pall 
MtiltG.  7  Dec  9/1  There  \\ere  in  these  pla'.ef  no  'house- 
fathers' for  the  girls,  though  there  were  '  huuse-mothers  ' 
fur  both  girls  and  boys. 

Houseful  'hairsful).  [See  -FUL.]  As  much 
or  as  many  as  a  house  will  hold. 

1610  l',r.  HALL  Afol.  Krownists  §  13  The  tumultuarie 
I  'isripline  of  the  refined  house-full  at  Amsterdam.  1665 
PF.PVS  Diary  19  Sept,,  The  whole  house-full  theie  at  tanK. 
1843  ?„  FiTzClERALu  Lett.  >i88g*  I.  96  A  housefull  of  the 
most  delightful  children.  1867  DICKENS  Lett.  <  1880)  II.  270 
I  l:i\  in-  my  annual  houseful,  I  have,  a,s  yet,  seen  nothing. 

Hou'se-heating. 

1.  ///.  The  heating  of  a  house.     Also  attrib. 

1887  ll'estm.  Re-'.  June  323  Our  house-heating  furnaces. . 

"t  to  be  commended.     1895  Daily  A'fU's  25  Ap: 
It  is  applicable  ..to  house-heating,  to  kitchen  and  baking- 
ovens,  to  steamers,  locomotives,  and  other  steam  engines. 

&J&    ••  HOUSE- WAKM1HQ  2. 

1819  BliiLfav.  Mag.  V.  631/2  His  celebrated  master-piece, 
'Hogg's  Househeating'.  1864  CARLVI.I-:  l-'t-cdk.  (Jt.  xvi. 
i.  I\  .  245  A  grand  House-heating,  or  J'ir>t  Dinner. 

Household  .hau-Sih.TuKl).  Forms:  4-7  hous- 
holde,  houshould,  4-8  houshold,  5  houshoold, 
housold,  5-6  howsoldfe,  householde,  north. 
hous-,  howshald(e,  5-7  howshold(e,  6  hous 
sold,  howseholde,  howshould,  5-  household, 
[f.  HOUSE  si}.1  +  I-IoM)  st>.1  Cf.  MDu.  Jntushoud, 
Jiuyskolt,  Ger.  haushalt  housekeeping,  Sw.  hits- 
hall  household,  family;  also  Ger.  haitshal/uHj 
in  senses  i,  2,  3.] 

I.  fl.  The  •  holding' or  maintaining  of  a  house 
or  family  ;  housekeeping;  domestic  economy.  (In 
quot.  1585,  Dwelling,  residence:  see  also  O  Obs. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  \.  i.  2  To  spynne  on  the  di--taf 
S:  ocupie  thelm  in  thynges  of  huii>h»ld.  15*9  \V<>i.si-.v  in 
l-'oiir  (_".  Eug.  Lett.  10  Evry  thyng  mete  for  houssold  vn- 
provydyd  and  furnyshyd.  1542  I^OOKUE  Pyetary  i.  (1870) 
242  That  he  begyn  howseholde.  1576  NKUION  Lenmics 
Complex.  (1633)  76  The  pleasant  ana  delightful!  furniture 
in  every  point  for  household,  wonderfully  rejoyced  me. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay"$  I'oy,  iv.  xv.  lagThar-e 
. .  being  the  place  of  birth  and  houshold  of  S.  Paul. 

f  2.  The  contents  or  appurtenances  of  a  house 
collectively;  household  goods,  chattels,  or  furni- 
ture ;  household-stuff.  Obs. 

138*  WVCLIK  Kzek.  xxxviii.  13  And  take  perienaunce  of 
houshold  and  substaunce.  1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882,1  52  Also 
I  will  bat  my  wyffe  haue  all  my  housholde  holy.  1484 
CAXTON  Fables  ofPoge  (1889)  i  Dysshes,  pottes,  pannes,  and 
suche  other  houshold.  x6ai  Bury  Wills  (Camdem  167  De- 
sirlnge  him.  .he  would  bestowe  some  of  my  howsholde  of  my 
brother  N'icke.  1709  K.W.  !\wta  Kf>sina  no  Devout  Souls 
.  .have  sent  their  Beds  hither  and  some  other  Household. 

3.  The  inmates  of  a  house  collectively  ;  an  orga- 
nized   family,    including    servants    or    attendants, 
dwelling  in  a  house  ;  a  domestic  establishment. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  \\.  iii.  tSkeaMl.  126  In  to  myne 
housholde  hastelye  I  woll  that  thou  entrc.  (  1400  ^^AlSDE^^ 
(1839)  xix.  209  In  on  Hou^e  men  maken  iu  Hoofholdo. 
(  1440  Promp.  /\t>->.  250/2  Howsholde,  faintiia.  1529 
MORI  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  1-2  Be  of  good  cheere,  and 
take  all  the  howsold  with  you  to  Church.  1584  POWFI 
Lloyd's  Cambria  105  \\  ith  all  his  children  and  houshold  to 
be  murthered.  16*4  SANDERSON  12  Serm,  (1637)  113  To  give 
to  every  one  of  the  houshold  hi*  appointed  portion  at  the 
,ip]i>)inted  seasons.  1719  YOUNG  Ji resin's  ill.  i,  The  gates 
arc  barr'd,  And  all  the  houshold  is  compos'd  to  rest  ?  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  $  It.  hi.  III.  87  The  pomp  of  the  vice- 
regal household  was  no  small  addition  to  the  other  national 
burdens.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  103  The  master  of 
the  household  should  be  up  early  and  before  all  his  servants. 

fig.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W,  1531)906,  Certaynly 
they  be  y"  housholde  of  Sathan  and  progeny  of  pryde. 
1526  TINDALE  Gal.  vi.  10  Vnto  them  which  are  off  the 
housholde  of  fayth.  1548-9  Mar.'  £k  "  Col- 

lect 22iid  Sund.   after    irin.,   To  kepe  thy  housholde  the 
churche  in  continual!  godlines. 

b.  spec.  The  Household  -  the  royal  or  imperial 
household. 

i  1400  MAINOEV.  Koxb.i  \\iii.  108  To  kepe  J»at  nane 
cntre  in  at  be  dure  bot  l^ai  (at  be  emperour  will,  oless  ^n 
he  be  of  be  houshald.  1647  c  '  '•  Re^-  '" 

The  earl  of  Pembroke..  Loid  CbamberUia   of  the 
household.    1707  c  '  ".  xiv.  183 

(/leading}  Q(  the  Troops  of  the  Houshold.  1855  MACAI'LAV 
Hist.  Ln%.  xvjii.  IV.  121  He  had  two  good  places,  one  in 
•ciisui-y,  the  other  in  the  household.  Ibid-  xxii.  IV. 
776  Retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 
1880  DISRAELI  Etutyin.  1-vx,  Gentlemen  expecting  high  places 
in  the  Household,  and  under-secretaryhips  i  f  state. 

4.  tfchn.  EUiptically  for  household  bread,   coal, 
etc. :  see  8. 

1638     Pt.NKETHMAN     Artach.    Cijb.    The     i-/.     hou- 
^ being  Bread  made  of  common  ulr  weigh  two 


HOUSEHOLD. 

penny  white  of  the  satin.-  course  Cocket.  1854  RONALPS 
&  RicHAn>soN  (.'•:-.  '  .ilj  Household 

19,000,000,  Iron  Works  13,000,000.  1863  S.  L.  J.  Life  in 
South  1.  .\v.  K>]  Such  .1  display  of  households'  and 
''Alices',  as  coloured  prints  are  called.  1875  i'r./s  Diet. 
Arts  I,  477  Batch  bread  is  made  of  best  flour  and  «/f 
households,  or  flour  of  second  quality.  1886  FALLOWS 
Suppt.  Dict.t  Household 5)  a  technical  name  amon^  millers 
for  the  best  flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a  Miiull  [>or- 
tion  of  white  wheat  mixed. 

t5.  Phrases.  To  hold  or  keep  (a,  attest  house- 
hold :  to  '  keep  house ' ;  to  keep  open  household-  to 
keep  open  house  (see  HOUSE  sb.^-  1 7  a.  b  .  In  or 
of  household  with  :  in  or  of  the  same  household 
with  ;  familiar  with.  Obs. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  61  t>anne  conief>  l>e  .vij.  deedli  synnes 
With  be  wickid  aungil  housholde  to  holde.  1463  Paston 
Lett.  No.  469  II.  129  Thcr  to  dwelle  and  abide,  and  kepe 
howsold.  1467  Ord.  Worcester  c.  53  in  Eng.  Gilds  11870* 
389  Eny  craftiesman,  artificer,  or  other,  dwellyn^e  or 
holdynge  houshold,  in  Cites,  Boroughez.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iv.  33  Desire  to  haue  in  houshold  with 
them,  men,  £c.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II.  215  At  Christ- 
masse,  at  which  tyme  she  promissed  to  keepe  open  hous- 
hold. 1581  PETTIE  Gna^zo $  Civ.  Coni>.  n.  (1586)  52  Those 
that  be  of  householde  with  us. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  attrik.  passing  into  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
household,  domestic. 

1382  WVCUF  Matt.  \.  25  5if  the!  ban  clepid  the  hu^bonde 
man  Belzebub,  hou  myche  more  his  housholde  meynee  ? 
1535  COVERDALE  Eccliis.  vi.  ii  Deale  faithfully  with  thy 
housholde  folke.  1578  TIMMF.  Calninc  on  Gen.  301  Abram 
..v\ith  his  housholdarmie,  fell  upon  their  enemies.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  524  All  their  most  precious 
houshold  furniture.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  To  Park.  Eng., 
This  houshold  unhappines.  1726  AVLIFFE  Parergon  338  A 
Legacy  of  Housholdgoods  or  Furniture.  1738  WESLEY 
Ps.  LXXX.  vii,  Our  bitter  Household  Foes  abound.  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  ty  ft.  1st.  I.  299  Statues,  mosaics,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  other  antique  treasures.  1847  EMERSON 
Poem$)  Stiadi  176  That  blessed  gods  in  servile  masks  Plied 
for  thee  thy  household  tasks. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  royal  household,  as 
household  appointment,   office,   etc, ;    household 
troops,  troops  specially  employed  to  guard  the 
person  of  the  sovereign:  in  Great  Britain  the  ist 
and  2nd  Life  Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
and  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scots  Guards ; 
so  household  brigade,  cavalry^  infantry \  etc. 

1711  Lonti.  Gaz.  No.  4843/2  The  Houshold  Troops  are 
under  the  Gates  of  Cambray.  1841  ELPHINSTONF.  Hist.  hid. 
II.  183  In  most  Asiatic  despotisms,  the  king  first  trusts  to 
the  army  against  the  people,  and  then  to  a  body  of  foreign 
household  troops,  or  Mamluks,  against  the  rest  of  the  army. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  295  The  household  infantry 
consisted  of  two  regiments. 

c.  fig.  Familiar,  intimate,  homely,  arch. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  in.  xxiv.  95  pine  familiars  & 
householde  men.  1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  39!), Grow- 
ing into  some  houshold  familiar  it  ie.  1761  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  III.  94  Good  plain  houshold  judgment.  1840  Dii 
QUINCEY  Style  iv.  (1860)  291  More  household,  more  natural, 
less  elaborate.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Tanglcw,  7'.,  Circe's  P. 
(1879)  182  What  a  domestic,  household,  homelike  sound  it  is  ! 

7.  Objective  Combs.,  as  household-keeper ',  -keep- 
ing (see  5,!,  -orderer,  -ordering* 

1479  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  51  Euery  housold  keper  in  the 
town  that  I  dwellejnne.  1552  HI'LOET,  Housholde  kepynge, 
Jamiliam  foucns.  //vV/,  Housholde  orderer,  or  gouernor, 
occonotnictts.  Ibid,,  Houshold  orderyng,.  .oecononiia. 

8.  Special  Combs. :   household  beer,  beer  of 
ordinary  quality  for  household  use  ;   household 
bread,  bread    for   ordinary   household    use :    the 
application  has  changed  several  times  between  the 
l6th  c.t  when  it  was  brown  bread,  and  the  end  of 
the  i  Qth,  when  it  is  white  bread  made  of  a  second 
or  third  quality  of  flour ;  household  franchise, 
suffrage,  the  right  of  voting  in  parliamentary  or 
other  elections,  consequent  upon  being  a  house- 
holder within  an  electoral  division :  see  HOUSE- 
HOLDER ;    household   gods   {Rom.  Antiq.]*  the 
Lares  and  Penates,  divinities  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  household,  whose  images  were  kept  in 
the  atrium  or  central  room  of  the  house  ;  Jig.  the 
essentials  of  home  life  ;   household  loaf,  a  loaf 
of  household 'bread;  f  household-man,  a  domestic 
male  servant  or  attendant ;  household  servant, 
a  servant  belonging  to  the  household,  a  domestic 
servant ;  household  word,  a  word  or  saying  in 
familiar  use ;  a  name  familiar  to  everybody. 

1577  B.  GOOCE  f/t'rtspoclt's  Husl\  i.  (15861  lob. 
Ovens,  one  serving  for  *householde  bread,  the  other  for 
manchet  for  myne  owne  table.  1620  VENM-:K  I 'in  Re<.ta  \. 
18  A  browne  h'jushold  bread  agreeable  enough  for  labourers. 
1737  OZELL  Rabelais  I.  256  A  Loaf  of  Houshold  (or  Brown) 
1.  1818  TODD,  HonsthoLi-bread,  bread  not  of  the 
finest  quality;  see  Chsat-hread.  1859-60  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
s.v.  /.'  in  household  bread  [is  made],  of  the  whole 

substance  of  the  grain  without  the  separation  either  of  the 
fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  1866  BRIGHT  .S"/.  Ho.  Com.  13 
Mar.,  If.,  he  approved  a  io/.  Household  franchise  in 
boroughs  he  must  do  so  also  in  the  counties.  1884  GLAD- 
STONE Sj>.  Ho.  Com.  28  Feb.,  The  household  franchise  . . 
now.  .the  principal  franchise  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
country.  1614  T.  ADAMS  Devil's  Banquet  32  Those  [Lares 
et  Lemures}  'household-Gods,  or  rather  household-Goblins 
and  DruiN.  1697  DRYDFN  Virg.  Gtorg,  in.  535  And  with 
him  all  his  Patrimony  bears  ;  His  Hous.:  and  Houshold 
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Gods  !  1818  BYRON  Lett.  10  Sept.,  The  deliberate  desola- 
tion piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth, 
«  tth  my  household  gods  shivered  around  me.  1594  CROMP- 
TON  Jurisdiction  226  b,  A  penie  wheaten  loafe,  A  halfe- 
penie  *houshold  loafe,  1710  Afrslr.  Act  8  Anne  c.  IQ  in 
Land,  Gaz.  No.  46311  The  White  Loaves  are  One  Half, 
and  the  \VheatenThreeQuartersoftheWeightofHoushold 
Loaves.  1477  NORTON  /  W.  Alck.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  49 
Take  never  thereto  no  *Houshold-mun,  Thei  besoone  weary 
a->  I  tell  cann.  1591  LAMRUU.T  Arc/tficn  11635)  195  The  like 
[penaltie]  upon  the  taker  of  any  I.iverie,  except  he  were  his 
Household-man.  1495  '/'twisti's  I'arik.  /.Y  /'.  A*.  \  i.  \\\i. 
(W.  de  W.),  "  Housholde  seruauntes  be&ylyhelpe  and  folowe 
eche  other.  1840  THIRL WAI.I.  Grct-ci'  VII.  335  He  sent  back 
his  brother  Menelaus  ..  together  with  his  private  baggage, 
and  household  servants.  1866  BRIGHT  S#.  at  Manchester 
20-  Nov.,  *Household  or  rating  suffrage  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies in  our  pari^he>.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen,  Vt  iv.  Hi.  52  Our 
Names,  Familiar  in  his  niuiith  as  'household  words.  1833  L. 
RITCHIE  Wanti.  by  Loire  157  The  children  of  genius,  wriose 
names  are  as  house-hold  words  in  the  mouths  of  their  fellow- 
men.  1888  Bi'RGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  iv. 375  A  household 
word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Hence  noncc-i^Js.)  t  Hou'seholdment,  a  piece 
of  household  furniture.  Hou'seholdness  (see  6  c), 
domestic  quality,  f  Hon  seholdy  a.  [cf.  early 
mod.Du.  hnyshondigh  (Kilian)],  belonging  to  or 
befitting  a  household. 

1557  TUSSER  100  Points  Husb.  v,  At  no  tyme  to  much,  but 
haue  alway  ynoagh  :  is  housholdy  fare,  and  the  guyse  of 
the  plough.  1717  A".  Riding  Rec.  VIII.  171  One  oak  chest, 
one  arm  chair  with  some  other  odd  householdments  within 
the  Tuwn.ihip.  1833  LYTTON  England  iv.  ii,  Wordsworth 
is  German  from  his  singular  householdness  of  feeling. 

Householder  (hau"S|h^ldaj).  1'orms ;  see 
HOUSEHOLD,  [MK.,  f.  HOI/SE  sb^  +  HOLDER  2  : 
cf.  Du.  hitishoitder  (Kilian  huyshouder)*  LG.  hus- 
h'older,  MHG.,  Ger.  haiishiilter.  Da.  huttsholder, 
Sw.  hushallare  ;  also  Gr.  otwoyd/tos.] 

The  person  who  holds  or  occupies  a  house  as 
his  own  dwelling  and  that  of  his  household;  esp. 
in  the  law  on  parliamentary  elections  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise 
by  the  occupancy,  as  legally  defined,  of  a  house  or 
tenement. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  ProL  3  jy  An  housholdere  and  that  a  greet 
\va>  he,  Seint  luli.in  ua-  he  in  his  contree.  1434  E.  E. 
II' ills  (1882)  101  Selle  hite..&  yeue  to  pore  hpusholders  in 
coles.  1547  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  161  Thal- 
dermen..  shall  cause  euerye  householder  of  their  seuerall 
\vardes, .to  [etc.].  1679  Establ.  Test  23  His  Ma^bty.  .In-, 
commanded  all  Papists  who  are  not  Householders,  Travel- 
lers, &c.  to  depart  from  this.  .City.  1831  MACAULAY  in  Life 
#t  Lett.  11880)  I.  253  With  your  head  full  of  ten-pound 
householders.  1846  j.  HAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  A^ric.  (ed.  4) 
II.  309  Every  householder  in  the  country  might  practise 
this  part  of  domestic  economy.  1884  Low  &  PULLING  Diet. 
Eng.  Hist.  424/1  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.. the  franchise 
. .  was  extended  to  all  resident  householders  or  rated  occu- 
pants of  dwelling  houses,  after  payment  of  one  year's  ratt.s. 

b.  Hence,  The  head  of  a  household  or  family. 

L  1440  Promp.  Parv.  251/1  Howsholdare  (A",  howsalden, 
fater  fttinilias,  yconowns.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rket.  (1580) 
194  If  an  housholder  will  deale  justly  with  his  servauntes. 
1588  J.  UDALL  Deinonstr.  Discip.  xiv.  (Arb.)  65  Euery  king- 
dome  or  houshold,  must  be  gouerned  onely  by  the  laws  of 
the  king,  orordersof  the  housholder.  &Q&'PMsmH*rttiojrr. 
(1661)  50  It  was  the  Apostles  practice  . .  to  baptize  both  the 
house-holders  them>elves  that  believed,  and  their  housholds 
uKo.  1870  SCHAFF  Comm.  Prov.  xxi.  25-6  Wishtrs  and 
woulders  are  neither  good  householders  nor  long  livers. 

c.  fig.  of  God  in  reference  to  His  providence. 
1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  10  A  most  loving  and 

carefull  housholder,  bicause  he  alwayes  sent  them  rayne  to 
prepare  them  foode.  1873  SFURGEON  Treas.  Dau.  Ps.  Ixv. 
0  Ulcssed  be  the  great  Householder ;  he  does  not  suffer  the 
harvest  to  fail. 

Hence  Hou'seholdership,  the  position  or  status 
of  a  householder. 

1817  BKNTHAM  Plan  Par  I.  Reform  Introd.  106  note,  Evi- 
dence of  Householdership.  1872  Daily  News  30  Sept.,  His 
householdership  . .  is  rather  in  a  peculiar  position  ;  for  the 
house,  .which  he  inhabits  he  pays  no  rent,  but  he  is  Allowed 
tin:  use  of  it.  .in  addition  to  his  money  wage. 

Householdingvhuu-sihJaklin^,  sb.  [f.  1L>'  M: 
st>.1  +  HOLDING  vbl.  sb.  Cf.  Ger.  haiishaltung, 
Du.  huishouding  Kilian  huyshoudinghe].  The 
other  Teut.  langs.  have  the  vb.,  Ger.  hanshaltcn. 
Du.  htiishouden^  Sw.  kitshalla  to  keep  house.] 

f  a.  Management  of  a  household  ;  housekeep- 
ing. Obs.  b.  Occupation  of  a  house.  Also  attrib. 


phous  booke  of  housholding  into  thelatine  tongue.  - 

SANKJKU  tr.  an.  .lr(,-s  107  Economic,  or  hous- 

ru'ldtrige  cannot  truely  be  termed  neether  Art  nor  Science. 
1865  Daily  Tel.  25  Oct.  6/5  Champions  of '  fancy  franchises  ' 
;uul  those  who  insisted  upon  the  householdmg  test.  1884 
>si  Sp.  Hi>.  Can.  28  Feb.,  There  will  be  a  fourfold 
occupation  franchise,  or  householding  franchise. 

Hou'seholding,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  HOLDING 
///.  a.~\  That  occupies,  or  manages,  a  house. 

1866  iJiLKi'ixs  Kefir.  Pieces  iz'y  The  householding  popula- 
tion of  our  watering-place.  1871  G.  MACI,ONALI 

•SVrtv$V:,j>v   in    ll'ks.   Fancy   .y    fin ti£.    II.    4    Householding 
Nature  from  her  treasures  brought  Things  old  and  new. 

Householdry    fturatinMdrf).     [f.    H" 

H"1.I>:    &  c   -I  KV.  -11Y.] 

1.  The  management  of  a  household ;  housekeep- 
ing ;  domestic  economy  or  occupations. 


HOUSEKEEPING 

1581  Mt/i.CASThK  P<-s;iiefts  v.  uSS;'1  ;,5  \Vriting  and  read- 
ing do  minister  much  helpe  to  trafficque,  to  householdrie,  to 
learning,  and  all  publicke  dealinges.  1832  Blackiu,  .Ma^. 
XXXII.  645,  I  told  her  to  mind  her  householdry.  1865 
E*  Ui'RRii  T  Walk  Land's  /it,/  426  Pre-historic  prototypes 
or  models  of  human  householdry. 

1  2.  cotter.  Honsehold-stnrT.   Obs. 

1573  TUSSER  Husb.  viii.  (1878)  16  So  houshold  and  hous- 
holdne  I  doe  define,  for  folke  and  the  goodes  that  in  house 
be  of  thine.  Ibid.  ix.  17  To  furnish  house  with  housholdry. 

Household-Stuff,  arch.  The  goods,  utensils, 
vessels,  etc.  belonging  to  a  household  ;  the  furni- 
ture of  a  house. 

c  1511  ist  Eng.  Bk.  Anifr,  (Arb.l  Introd.  28/2  The  women 
bere  there  chyldren  &  theyr  householde  .stuffe.     1553  ; 
frt-ai.  AV7t'<?  Ind.   .Arb.)  24  Theyr  housholde  sturfe  is  of 
golde  and  syluer.     1676  TEMH.K  Lett,  to  Sir  J.  M'iliiatuson 
\\'ks.  1731  II.  419,   I  have  given  Order  for  shipping  away 
the  be^t  Part  of  my  Houshold-stuff  To-morrow.     1719  DE 
KOE   Crusoe   11.    i,    Household-stuff,    particularly    kitchen 
utensils.     1869  FREEMAN  \ortn.  Conq.  III.  xii.  211  II 
arms,  household  stuff  of  every  kind,  were  found  in  plenty. 

Housekeep  :hau*S|kz"p\  v.  [Hack-formation 
from  next  or  HOUSEKEEPING  :  cf.  housebreak^ 
intr.  To  act  as  housekeej)er,  keep  house. 

1842  MRS.  PF.ABODY  in  N.  Hawthorne  %  Wif*  (iB£s)  I. 
1*51,  I  housekeep,  paint,  sew,  study  German,  read.  1899 
tilacfav.  J/tf^'.  CLI.  84/2  Kate  shall  come  and  housekeep. 

Housekeeper  (Jiau-sik/pai).    [f.  HOUSE  sb.* 

+  KEEPER,  i.e.  keeper  of  a  house.] 
1.   =  HOUSEHOLDER.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

i  1440  Pronip.  Parr.  251   i    Howskepare,  tdituiis,  tdiitta. 


Se  at  reused  seven  o  te  worsipusi  An  wortest 
housekeepers  this  day  in  Kent.  1685  in  Picton  L'fopl 
Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  329  None  but  housekeepers  shall  sitt 
in  the  seate  on  y*  north  side.  and.  .none  tmt  the  wives  and 
widdows  of  housekeepers.  .  't\\  i.\t  the  bay  lives  wives  and  ya 
font.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  128  A  handsome  street,  in- 
habited .  .  by  private  housekeepers.  1833  HT  MARTINEAU 
ftrooke  Farm  ii.  21  A  piece  of  ground  will  be  given  to  every 
housekeeper  in  return  for  his  right  of  common. 
fig.  1645  BK  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  38  The  great 
Housekeeper  of  the  world  knows  how  to  fit  every  palate 
with  that  which  either  is,  or  should  be  agreeable. 

f2.  (With  qualifying  adj.)  One  who  'keeps  a 
(good,  bountiful,  etc.)  house'  (see  HOUSE  sb.\ 
176);  a  hospitable  person.  Obs. 

1538  LATIMKR  St'rm.  %  Ron.  (  184  5!  411  The  man  is.,  a  good 
housekeeper,  feedeth  many,  and  that  daily.  1586  J.  HOOKF.R 
C.irald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  137/2  Bountifull  and  liberall 
.  .  a  great  housekeeper,  and  of  great  hospitalitie.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  I.  281  John  Barnston  .  .  a  bountiful 
housekeeper,  a  1707  Hi'.  PATRICK  Autobiogr.  (1839)71  Her 
grandmother,  being  a  person  of  quality,  a  great  housekeeper 
and  very  religious. 

3.  a.  A  person  in  charge  of  a  house,  office,  place 
of  business,  etc. 

1632  J.  HAVU  'Ahi.'  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  6  The  day  follow- 
ing came  to  court  the  housekeeper  of  Poggio.  1709  STRYPE 
Ann.  Rcf.  I.  xv.  191  Nonsuch,  another  of  her  houses,  of 
which  the  noble  earl  of  Arundel  seems  to  be  now  house- 
keeper. 1714  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5274/8  Matthew  Aylmer.  Esq. 
..to  be.  -Housekeeper  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Palace  of 
Greenwich  Park.  1768  ELLIS  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV1II.  78 


. 

Mr.  Robertson,  housekeeper  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mod. 
The  Bank  occupies  the  three  floors  ;  the  housekeeper  and 
his  family  live  in  the  attics. 


f  b.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  the  house  ;  a  watch- 
dog.  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  HI.  i.  97  The  valued  file  Distinguishes 
the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle,  The  House-keeper,  the 
Hunter.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  ix.  186/1  The  Vil- 
lage-Dog, or  House-keeper..  bigly  barking,  so  as  to  terrific 
Rogues  and  Theives. 

4.  A  woman  engaged  in  housekeeping  or  domestic 
occupations  (see  HOUSE  sb.\  170);  a  woman  who 
manages   or  superintends  the  affairs  of  a  house- 
hold ;    esp.  the  woman  in  control  of  the   female 
servants  of  a  household. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \.  iii.  55  How  do  you  both?  You  are 
manifest  house-  keepers.  What  are  you  j-owin.L;  [sewing] 
heere?  1724  SWIKT  Stella's  Birthday  9  Merry  folks..  Call 
the  old  house-keeper,  and  get  her  To  till  a  place.  1766 
FORDYCE  Scrm.  Yng.  ll'om.  11767'  I.  vi.  2^6  Mistresses  that 
leave  all  to  housekeepers  and  other  servants.  1834  HT  MAR- 
TINEAU  Demerara  xii.  140  The  little  pining  thing  that  was 
kept  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  1859  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880) 
II.  87  My  eldest  daughter  is  a  capital  housekeeper. 

5.  One  who  'keeps  the  house',  or  sta^-s  at  home 
,see  HOUSE  sb.1  17  d). 

c  1710  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  75  They  ..scarce  ever 
go  2  or  10  mile  from  thence  especially  the  women,  so  may 
be  termed  good  housekeepers.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  12  June, 
Grief  makes  me  a  housekeeper,  and  to  labour  is  my  only 
resource. 

Hence  (in  sense  4  Hou-sekeeper-like,  Hoirse- 
kee  perly  adjs^  like  or  characteristic  oi  a  house- 
keeper. Hou-sekee'pership,  the  position  or  office 
of  a  housekeeper. 

1839  Lett.  fr.  Madras  xxvii.  (1843)  294  A  sort  of  good- 
natured,  housekeeper-like  bodies,  who  talk  only  of 
and  amahs.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  in.  1.  60 
Marian  ..  turned  to  her  mother  with  :<n  air  of  house- 
lueperly  pro-occupation  to  ask  something  about  the  lunch. 
1896  Daily  AYfoj  2  May  7  j  Her  grandson  .  .  wrote  to  con- 
tradict the  story  of  the  housekeeperahip. 

Housekeeping    huirs(k;~|>irj.,  sb.      [f.  II' 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  household  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  household  affairs :  cf.  HOUSE  sl>.*  17  a,  il. 

1550  CROVVLEV  Last  Trump.  1316  In  thine  housekepini; 
and  thy  chore.  1576  FI.EMIXG  /  WVV.  Kfisl.  2-.,  L)emo.  ritus 

:,ig  vvearie  of  house  keeping.  1640  in  I.i<m,-rf 
Ser.  n.  (1888)  IV.  122  It  was  Reported  ..that  your  honn,.r 
had  giucn  ouer  houskiping.  1791  MRS.  KADCLIKFE  Kom 
Ftrtst  in,  At  my  mother's  death  my  father  g.iv  up  h.u,  ,.. 
keeping  1856  KAXE  Ant.  £.,/•/.  II.  xxii.  ji7  They  had 
learned  house-keeping.  .I/,.,/.  He  has  married  a  scholar  like 
him-elf,  and  the  censorious  ask  '  Who  is  to  do  the  house- 
keeping?' 

f2.  The  keeping  of  a  good  (or  other)  table; 
hospitality.  (Usually  with  qualifying  aili.)  Cf 
HOUSED. i  ijb.  Ol>s. 

1538  LATIMER  Serin.  A  Kern.  (Parker  Soc.)  411  To  main- 
tain..good  housekeeping;  for  to  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
he  hath  been  greatly  inclined  from  his  beginning  1548 
HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  I' I  i6j  b,  He  obteined  greate  love.,  by 
his  abundant  liberaliti.-,  and  plentiful!  house  kepynge.  1593 
SlIAKS,  2  Hen.  {-'/,  i.  i.  iOI  Thy  deeds,  thy  plainnesse.  and 
thy  house-keeping,  Hath  wonne  the  greatest  fauour  of  the 
Commons.  1687  A.  LOVFM.L  tr.  Tl,fr,n,-fs  1'ra-.-.  i.  3?  It  is 
never  heard  in  Turkic,  that  a  man  hath  undone  himself  by 
Housekeeping.  1849  MACAULAV  H,st.  En^.  viii.  II.  295 
A  banquet  worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  house- 
keeping had  won  for  him. 

fb.  concr.  Provisions  for  household  use.  Obs. 
(or  pseudo-arch?}. 

1826  SCOTT  Woods!,  iii,  '  Tell  me  softly  and  hastily,  what 
is  in  the  pantry?'  'Small  housekeeping  enough',  said 
Phoebe. 

Hoirsekeeping,  a.  [f.  HOUSE  sb. '  +  keeping, 
pr.  pple.  of  KEEP  v.]  That  '  keeps  house  '. 

1551  HULOET,  House  kepynge,  lartm  fovens.  1802-13 
BENTHAM  Ration.  Juetic.  E--lri.  (18271  V.  16  A  parcel  of., 
housekeeping  tradesmen.  ^J  Daily  .Vews  26  Feb.  5/7  [The 
price]  that  housekeeping  consumers  pay  for  their  coal. 

Housel  (hcurz'l),  si.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms : 
l  husel,  htisul,  htisl,  2  husul,  3  (<>>«.)  husell, 
3-6  husel,  hosel,  4-  housel,  (4-5  hou-,  how-, 
hosele,  4-6  hou-,  how-,  ho-,hoo-,  -sil(l,  -syl'l, 
5  hossell,  howsul,  houzall,  5-7  howsel(l,  6 
houseale.  houssel,  hussyll,  -el,  hushel,  6-7 
housell,  7  houzle).  [Of;,  liiisl,  -»/,  -el  =  ON. 
hdsi,  Goth,  hunsl  sacrifice,  offering  ;  prob.  from  a 
Teut.  stem  *hunp-,  pre-Teut.  "kwijt-,  whence  Lith. 
szweil/as  holy,  devoted  to  God,  Lett,  swtts,  OPruss. 
swinls,  OSlay.  cBtn,  svetii  holy,  Zend  ffittta 
holy  ;  Skr,  fwantd  tranquil.] 

fl.  A  sacrifice,  rare-'.    Obs. 

(-950  Limits/.  Gosf.  Matt.  xii.  7  Miltheortnisse  ic  willo 
and  nis  husul. 

2.  The  consecrated  elements  at  the  Communion  ; 
the  Mass  or  Eucharist ;  the  administration  or  re- 
ceiving of  the  Euuharist. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.]  (1891)  348  He  fra^n, 
hwas^er  heo  xni^  husl  inne  hiefdon.  ciooo  Canons  of 
sEl/ric  c  36  in  Thorpe  Lams  II.  360  Da5t  husl  is  Cristes 
lichama  na  lichamlice  ac  gastlice,  na  se  lichama  $•:  he  on 
brovvode  ac  se  lichuma  Se  he  embe  spraec  5a  8a  he  bletsode 
hlaf  and  win  to  husle.  ("1175  Lamb.  Hotn,  25  Er  he  me 
jefe  husul.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  per  after  ben  alesd  I 
of  pine  burh  bat  holie  husel.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8661 
He  . .  deide  wiboute  speche  Wipoute  ssrift  &  hosel.  ^1375 
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198  Contricioun,  shrtnt,  hoosyl  at  thy  partyng.  "  c  1449 
PF.COCK  Repr.  461  An  ordynaunce  .  .  that  thei  schulde  not 
take  her  hosil(that  is  to  seie  the  holi  Eultarist)at  ny^t  tyme 
aftir  her  soper.  1534  MORE  Treat,  on  Passion  Wks.  1331/1 
Holy  men  .  .  haue  in  their  writinges  called  this  blessed  holy 
housell,  by  the  name  of  a  sacrament,  a  signe,  a  memoriall 
and  a  figure,  f  1550  CROWLEY  Inform.  (1872)  155  To  beg^e 
money  to  paye  for  theyr  housel,  as  they  call  it.  1564  BECON 
Comp,  Lord's  Supper  $  Mass  Wks.  (1560-3)  in.  113  To 
celebrate  the  I.urdes  Supper,  or  as  the  Papistes  terme  it,  to 
take  their  Hushel,  or  to  receaue  their  maker.  1625  USSHER 
Answ.  Jestrit  79  Christ  hallowed  bread  and  wine  to  housel 
before  his  suffering.  1844  LINGAKD  .-Irig/o-Sa-r.  Ch.  (1858) 
I.  vii.  298  From  the  arrival  of  Augustine  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  English  name  for  the  eucharist  was  the  housel. 
1859  TKNNVSON  Guhtrs'fre  146  So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
.  .  nor  sought,  Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for  shrift. 

3.  Comb,  fhousel-box,  a  box  containing  the 
consecrated  host;  fhousel-bread,  the  host? 

^1375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B)  597  We  praye  |.is 
messe  vs  stande  in  Mcde  of  shrift,  &  als  of  housel-brede. 
1598  HAKU  VT  I'oy.  I.  115  Like  vnto  a  deacon  carying  the 
houssel-!)oxe  in  time  of  lent. 

Hpusel  (havrz'l),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms: 
i  huslian,  3-6  husel,  hosel,  etc.  :  see  prec.  [OE. 
hiislian  =ON.  hiisla),  i".  hits?  HOUSEL  j&] 

1.  trans.  To  administer  the  Communion  or 
Eucharist  to  ;  -  COMMUNICATE  v.  7. 

c-iooo  Canons  of  l-'.dgar  c.  65  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  258 
We  I^eraft  j?st  aelc  preosta  .  .  seoce  men  husli^e  j?onne 
heom  bearf  si.  c  1200  OKMIN  6129  He  shall  shrifenn  be  & 
huslenn  ec.  £-1290  Michael  96  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  302  pat 
folk  he  dude  hoseli  al.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6338  He  shal 
housel  me  anoon.  ci4So  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1964  To 
howsil  her  or  she  sulde  dy.  iS48tr.  Luther's  Art.  Faith  B  j, 
One  would  pretend  to  husel  or  Communicate  himself.  1590 
\WOOD  Collect.  Sclaitnd.  Art.  G,  Your  popish  and 
Idolatrous  housling  the  sick  with  this  Sacrament.  1616 
BULLOKAR,  ffowseff,  to  minister  Sacraments  to  a  sicke  man 
in  danger  of  death.  1x1650  Sir  Aldingar  xlvi.  in  Child 
Ballads  (18851  lix.  II.  46/2  'A  preist,  a  preist  ',  sayes  Aldin- 
' ' 


Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk,  (B)  235,  I  trow  |?at  housel  es  bothe 
sshe  &  blode.     1 14^30   LYDG.   .Win.    Poems  (Percy  Soc.)    ' 


HOUSEMASTER. 

Houseliug,  -lling  .b.  Oh. 

exc.  JJi,i.    [i.  n,, i  SKI.  v.i  -ixi;i.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Hnr.-Ki.  ;  .vlministru 
tion  of  the  Kucharist;  communion. 


fig.    "1619   BPAL-M.  &    FL.   Ifii  :,.///,,,„/  .)/.  ,,,    i    M;I.. 
zealous  six  |  :in  ,  „„  n  lile         ' 

feel  Compunction  in  their  I 

b.  pass,  (and  reft.)  To  leceive  the  Communion  • 
=  COMMUNICATE  V.  6. 

c-uoo  Trin.  Colt.  If  mi,.  loi  Danne  we  hauen  ure  sinnes         ..'"Ioo°  -Ki  -IR'C  //<"«•  H.  5|2  .tfier  )•.•  1315 

forleten   and   bireused   and   bet   and  ben   huseled      01300  ^H.VM 

.17.  28455  Efter  bat  i  Imseld  was.  <  1386  CIIAUCKI, 
J '"'*•  T.  T  953  Oones  a  yeere  atle  leeste  wey  it  is  lawe- 
lul  for  to  been  housled.  r  1400  MAUNUEV.  liSjg)  xxv 
261  pei  schryuen  hem  &  howselen  hem  euerm..re  one, 
or  twyes  in  the  woke.  And  |pere  1  en  manye  of  hem  bai 
howselen  hem  euery  day.  e  1440  Jack's  II  'el!  (E.  E.  T  S  ) 
176  He  was  bowwlyd  &  anelyd,  &  dyed,  &  apperyd  to  oon 
of  his  frendys  in  lyknes  of  a  deuyl,  &  seyde,  he  was 
dampnyd.  154!  BARNES  H'kt.  (1373!  302  2  In  the  begynning 
of  the  church,  all  Christen  men  were  houseled  vnder  both 


aas   151     x.      .  42  '      prest,  a  prest  ,  sayes          n- 
ar, '  Me  for  to  houzle  and  shriue  !  '     1877  J.  D.  CHAMBEKS 

Div.  Worship  395  In  England,  the  Deacon  might  bit]itl/'- 

and  housel  the  people. 


ga 
D 


kyndes.     1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.   I.  i.  336  And  then 
being  houselled,  did  he  eat  and  drink. 

C.  iiitr.  01  ahol.  To  administer  the  Communion. 

1504  in  R  if  mi  Ch.  /f«V  (Surtees)  205, 1  witte  unto  the  alter 
.  .to  serve  at  Pasch  to  howsell  with,  oon  twill  towel.  1516 
in  E.  A.  Tillett  .St.  George  TomHanet,  Xfr-.fi,  It  ,1801)  40 
A  towel  of  plein  cloth  for  to  howsel  with  of  iiij  or  v  ellys. 

t2.  transf.  To  purify  by  ceremonial  expiation 
or  lustration.  Oh. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Four./,  IStasts  (1658)  523  The  Athenians, 
when  they  housled  their  army  . .  did  it  with  Hogs,  Sheep  or 
Buls.  .and  at  last  ^lew  and  offered  them  to  Marx 

House-lamb. 

1.  A  Iamb  kept  in  or  near  the  house  ;    a   pet 
lamb  ;  a  lamb  kept  and  fattened  for  the  table. 

*574  HELLOWES  Gucuara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1584)  141  So  quiet 
and  so  gentle,  as  if  it  had  beene  a  house  lambe  brought  tin 
by  hand.  1816  in  Cobbett  Kur.  Ri,ics  (1885)  II.  193  The 
house-lambs  and  the  early  Easter-lambs.  1848  DICKENS 
Domtcy  xxv,  Mild  and  placid  as  a  house-lamb. 

2.  The  flesh  of  such  a  lamb  used  as  food. 

1727  Philip  Qitarll  (1816)  30  It  eat  as  delicious  as  house 
lamb.  1827  MRS.  RL'NDELL  Dom.  Cookery  n.  32  House- 
lamb  may  be  had  in  great  towns  almost  all  the  year. 

Houseleek  (hairs,Uk).  Forms:  see  HOUSE 
and  LEEK  :  also  6-7  houselike,  7  houslicke. 
[OE.  type  *hiisttac,  {.  hiis  HOI'SE  rf.l  +  l<!ac  LEEK 
=  MDu.  husislooc,  MLG.  hihlSk,  Du.  huislook  • 
MUG.  husloiich,  Ger.  hauslaucli :  Da.  hutisKf, 
Sw.  husliik.]  The  plant  Sempcii'ivum  tettorum, 
a  succulent  herb  with  pink  flowers  and  thick  stem 
and  leaves,  the  latter  forming  a  dense  rosette  close 
to  the  root,  which  grows  commonly  on  walls  and 
the  roofs  of  houses.  Hence  extended  to  all  species 
of  tlie  genus  Sempervivtim,  N.  O.  Crassulacrsf. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  251  'i  Howslcke,  hcrbe,  or  sengrene, 
barha  Jo-sis,  semper  vivat  jnbarbiuin.  1538  TURNER 
Lil'clltts,  Sedvm,  housleke.  1562  — Herbalu.  1333, Ileus- 
leke f. .  groweth  in  mountaynes  and  hylly  places,  sorn  vse  to 
set  it  vpon  theyr  houses.  1617  MARKKAM  Caval.  vn.  39 
Two  spoonefull  of  the  iuyce  of  houslicke.  1656  RIDGLEY 
rract,  Physuk  151  Housleek  on  houses  is  full  of  juyce  in 
the  greatest  heat.  1832  LVTTON  Eugene  A.  \.  ii,  Roofs 
green  with  mosses  and  house-leek. 

attrib.  c  1540  in  Vicarys  Anat.  (1888)  App.  ix.  227  Take 
. .  of  nightshade  leaves  . .  howseleke  leaves,  plantaigne 
|eaves.  1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disp.  11713)  645/1  Drink  after 
it  a  Draught  of  Housleek  Whey. 

b.  Tree  Houseleek,  or  Houseleek-tree  :  a 
shrubby  plant  with  yellow  flowers  (Scmpcrviviim 
or  ionium  arborcum},  allied  to  the  Common 
Houseleek.  Sea  Housleek  :  see  quot.  1611. 

161 1  COTGR.  ,  loiibarbc  aroorte,  Tree  Housleeke . .  lonbarbc 
marine,  Sea  Housleek,  Sea  Aygreen,  hearb  Aloes.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  23/2  Aioninin  ariprcuin  is  well  known  to 
gardeners  as  the  tree  houseleek  ;  its  loose  panicles,  with 
a  profusion  of  clammy  yellow  blossoms,  are  very  elegant. 
1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  House-leek  Tree. 

Houseless  (huu-slos),  a.     [f.  HOUSE  sb.\  + 

•LESS.] 

1.  Not  having  or  dwelling  in  a  house ;  having 
no  shelter  or  place  of  refuge  ;  homeless. 

1:1430  15  Tokens  in  Adam  Davy  etc.  (1878)93  Herberewe 
be  housles.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  in.  iv.  30  Your  House-lesse 
heads,  and  vnfed  sides.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  4  Where  the 
rude  Carinthian  boor  Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts 
the  door.  1838  H.  BLUNT  7  Ch.  Asia  77  We  all  feel  for  the 
houseless  and  destitute.  1886  American  XIII.  21  The 
homeless  and  houseless  poor. 

2.  Deslitute  of  houses  and  the  shelter  they  yield. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxx.  v,  In  a  tent,  in  a  howse- 

lesse   harbour.     1798   WOFDSW.    Tintertt  Ab.   20  Vagrant 
dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods.     1829  LYTTON  Disowned 
ii.  8  Our  home  is  the  houseless  sward. 
tb.  Inhospitable.   Ol>s.  rare~l. 

1387  TREVISA  Hiffden  (Rolls)  I.  351  Men  of  bis  lond  beeb 
. .  housles.  and  grete  fi5teres  [  —gens  inliospitat  bellicasa). 

Hence  Hou'selessness,  houseless  condition. 

1819  Blackiv.  Mag.  V.  229  The  night — the  storms— the 
houselessness.  1860  DICKENS  L'ncoiniii.  Trav.  xiii,  A  cry 
of  loneliness  and  houselessness. 

Houselet  (huirsli-t).  nonce-wJ.  [f.  HOUSE  «M 
+  -LET.]  A  very  small  house. 

1802  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  410  The  squeezed 
cabin-parloured  houselets  of  Dover. 

t  Houselinjf  ,hau-slirj),  sli.  Oh.  or  dial.  [f. 
HOUSE  sb. '  +  -LINO.]  One  that  stays  in  the  house ; 
a  stay-at-home,  b.  (See  quot.  1847-78.) 

1398  FLORIO,  Mansionaro,  a  homekeeper,  a  houslin  [1611 
houseling],  one  that  seldome  goes  abroad.     1847-78  HALLI- 
WELL,  Heuselings,  tame  animals,  or  rather  anima 
by  band.  North. 


houslynge.    £1450   Mviw:  2^3   Aflc,  ^sclynge. 

'S*8   c'"  -,<TU  Soc. 

:4)  I.  18  Thi-ii  niche  are  named  in  thr 

Ulurche  of  God  Saci ...  nu-.  and   H 

"642  1 1    .  TAYLOR  £/&r.  (1647)  255  Houseling  of  people  is 
.,;  them  at  b.mie.    1886  M.  K. 
VN  l>.,s,'H,-t  the  jr:-ter  i.  5,  When  all  the  housel- 
ling  was  done,  the  chaplain  led  me  again  : 

.  atlrit:  a.  Used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Kn- 


charist  ;  sacramental  iin  quot.  uoo  Iratisp. 

wtmt        tl'tn      „/"     O-7JL-.    1C .       iw         *        .» 


/'.  "Q.  ,.  xii.  37  His  ow'neTwo  J 

tire  did  kindle  and  provide.  And  holy  water  thereon 
sprmckled  wide.  1872  .V.  A  t>.  4th  Ser.  IX.  318  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  houseling  cloths  are  still  used  [in  the 
Church  of  England),  but  only  in  one  place  that  I  know  of 
in  England— viz.,  in  Wimborne  Minster. 

b.  Houseling  people:  communicants,  orpeople 
of  age  to  receive  the  Communion.  .Cf.  OK.  hi,,! 
beam,  -wer.) 

1519  in  Pleadings  Duchy  Lancast.  (i8,j6)  83  A  gret  paroch 
and  hath  seven  thousand  howseling  peple  and  moo.  1568 
Keg.  Parish  Ulcombe,  Kent  (MS.),  Ther  are  housholders  in 
the  said  paroch  xlu.  Ther  are  houslinge  people  165.  1895 
W.  PAGE  Vorksll.  Chantry  Sitrv.  (Surtees)  II.  Pref.  16  Every 
one  over  14  would  be  accounted  a  houseling  person,  or  one 
who  received  the  sacrament. 
Housell,  var.  HOUSAL,  HOUSEL,  Ois. 
House-lot.  U.  S.  A  lot  or  portion  of  land 
sufficient  for  bnildinga  house  on  ;  a  building  plot ; 
cf.  HOME-LOT  and  HOMESTEAD  j. 

1661  in  C.  Butler  Hist.  Cretan,  Mass.  (1848)  t6  That 
these  lands  and  meadows  be  so  divided  . .  that  none  have 
less  than  ten  acres  for  their  houselots  and  five  acres  of 
meadow.  1693,  1706  [see  HOMESTEAD  3].  1841  EMERSON 
Ltct..CaratrvaiweVlla.  (Bohn)  II.  260"'  Touch  any  wood, 
j  or  field,  or  house-lot,  on  your  peril',  cry  .-ill  the  gentle- 
men of  this  world.  1844  —  }\f.  Amir.  ibid.  295  The 
selection  of  a  fit  houselot. 

Housemaid  (hau-s1m,?ld}.  A  female  domestic 
servant,  having  charge  especially  of  the  reception- 
rooms  and  bed-rooms. 

1694^  Dnnton's  Ladies  Diet.  183/2  House-Maids,  Your 
principal  Office  is  to  make  clean  the  greatest  part  of  the 
House  ;  ..  so  that  you  suffer  no  room  to  lie  foul,  c  1731 
SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  Wks.  1814  XII.  399  The  house- 
maid may  put  out  her  candle  by  running  it  against  the 
looking-glass.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rcr.  I.  vn.  iv,  The  House, 
maid,  with  early  broom. 
b.  attrib. 

1833  LADY  GRAXVILLE  Lett.  (1894)  II.  144  There  is  a 
vulgar,  housemaid,  common  look  in  her  features.  1884 
Girl's  (\cn  Paper  Nov.  58/1  The  '  housemaid  skirt ',  with  its 
straight  folds,  lack  of  gores,  and  three  or  four  tucks  at  the 
edge,  seems  to  be.  .worn.. by  all  the  young  girls. 

C.  Housemaid's  knee :  an  inflammation  of  the 
bursa  over  the  knee-cap,  induced  by  kneeling  on 
hard  floors.  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886.)' 

Hence  (chiefly  noncc-U'ds.')  Hou  semai  donhood 
(after  maidenhooJ),  the  personality  or  honour  of 
ahousemaid.  Hou'seniai  denly.7. (after maidenly), 
of  or  belonging  to  a  housemaid.  Hoirseniaiding, 
housemaid's  work. 

1859  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  17,  I  had  a  deal  of  house- 
maiding  to  execute  during  the  week.  1876  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Citrate  in  Charge  (ed.  5)  I.  iii.  62  That's  why  the  girls  have 
so  much  housemaiding  to  do.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE  Ctlia's 
Arl>.  II.  xiii.  210  The  domestic  mop  used  to  be  ..  a  weapon 
for  the  defence  of  housemaidenhood.  1893'  15.  ABBOTSFOHft' 
But  49  A  housemaid  without  the  houseraaidenly  cap. 

House-man,  houseman  Jmu  s,ma-n  . 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1798  MALTHUS  Popul.  u.  i.  (1806)  I.  310  The  Norway 
farms  have  in  general  a  certain  number  of  married  labourers 
employed  upon  them., who  are  called  housemen.  Ibid.  31: 
A  houseman's  place  becomes  va.  ant. 

2.  A  man  who  lives  habitually  in  a  house. 

1843  E.  JONES  Poems,  Sens.  $  Event  86  When  the  rich 
hedges  Sleep,  -so  still  and  sunnily  That  housemen  long  to 
go  and  lie  beside  them. 

3.  (Hou'se^na-n  :  with  capital  H)    A  member  of 
the  college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  :    see  HOUSE 
rf.l  4  b. 

1868  Oxford  Spat.  (18691  '°2  While  their  dwelling  U 
called  Christ  Church  by  strangers,  by  others  it  is  called  the 
House,  and  they  themselves  Housemen.  1895  Daily  New s 
20  Sept.  4/7  Lord  Rosebery  .himself  a  Houseman). 

Housemaster  (hau'sima^stsj). 

1.  The  master  of  a  house  or  household,   rare. 
1878  W.   E.  HEARN   Aryan   lloiiseh.  xii.   §   5.   289  The 

Aryan  House-master  was  the  member  of  an  organized  clan 
under  the  presidency  of  a  chief.  i88a  Queen's  Printers' 
KibU-Aids  Gloss.  s.v.  Goodman,  The  'goodman'  of  Prov. 
vii.  19  was  the  house-master  or  husband. 

2.  {Hou'sc-ma-stcr.     The  master    of  one  of  the 
boarding-houses  at  a  public  school  (HousK.ti.1  -i 

1884  Pall  MallC.  4  Sept.  4/2  It  K  to  be  wondered  whether 
parents ..  ever  realize  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  house- 
master. 1891  Ibid.  6  Oct.  2 '3  The  real  unit  in  most  of  the 
large  public  schools  is  the  '  house  ',  and  it  is  the  house- 
master  vvhu  ha-  the  most  p-ivv-erfu]  influence  ..vrr  his  pi: 


HOTTSEMASTERING. 

Hence  \i\  sense  i  Hou-senxa'stering,  the  work 
or  functions  of  a  housemaster.  Hou  sema  ster- 
ship,  the  position  or  omoe  of  a  housemaster. 

i884/'rt//.1Ai//^7.  4  Sept.  4/2  With  other  duties  to  perfor 
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. 

besides  hou^emastering.     1886  Athevxum  17  July  So/i  The 
unfelt  gradual  pressure   of  this  system,  that  is  so  apt  to 
make   of   a    hoiL-ema^tership  what    fellowships  have  been 
said  to  be—  'the  grave  of  learning',  and  of  other  t. 
besides  learning  which  can  ill  be  spared. 

Housemate   (hcursim^tX     One  who  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  another;  a  household  coin- 


pl 
hi 


pamon.  __  ^ 

1809-10  COLERIRGK  Friend  (.1837)  III.  325  Knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  books,  children,  housemates  and  neighbours. 
1847  EMERSON  Rcpr.  Men,  i'acs  Gt.  Men  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
284  It  is  observed  in  old  couples,  or  in  persons  who  have    ' 
been  housemates  for  a  course  of  years,  that  they  grow  alike.     I 
1861    LOWELL    E    Plitribns    L'num   Pr.    Wks.    1890    V.    74 
Peace,  .is  a  blessing  that  will  not  long  be  the  housemate  of    | 
cowardice. 

Hence  Hou'aemating,  living  together  in  a  house. 

1882  H\LL  CAINI.  D.  G.  Rossetti  273  Remaining  ..  in  the 
•same  mind  relative  to  our  mutual  housemating. 

Hoil'Se-mi  stress.     The  mistress  of  a  house.    \ 

1875   RTSKIN    Fors  Clav.  V.  lyiii.  293    Permitted  to  the 
house -mis  tresses  on  great  occasions.      1887  Pall  Mall  G.     ; 
13   May  14/1   This  is  the  sign    that    she  [the   bride]  may 
henceforward  regard  herself  as  the  true  housemUtress.    She 
crosses  the  threshold,  and  the  whole  party  follows. 

Hou'se  -  mother,      [ff.   Ger.  faus&ttttfer.] 

The  mother  of  a  household  or  family  ;  the  female 
head  of  a  community  living  together  as  a  family. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  A* if.  I.  vu,  iii,  Men  know  not  what  the 
pantry  is,  when  it  grows  empty  ;  only  house-mothers  know. 
1860  FHACKERAV  Round.  Papers  xviii.  iD.1,  The  house- 
mother comes  down  to  her  family  with  a  sad  face.  i8Sa 
Standard  16  Nov.  1/6  The  Managers  require  a.. woman  to 
take  charge  of  and  act  as  House-Mother  of  a  House  con- 
taining  from  20  to  25  Girls  and  Infants,  at  their  Separate 
Home  School. 

Hence  Hou'se-motherly  a.,  belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  house-mother. 

1880  Miss  BROUGHTON  Sec.  Th.  \.  i,  Gillian,  wrapping., 
with  house-motherly  care,  a  woolly  shawl  round. .  Emilia. 

Hou'se-place,  houseplace.  The  name  in 
many  parts  of  England  of  the  common  living-room 
in  a  farm-house  or  cottage  ;  =  Hor.SK  sbj-  i  b. 

1811  Examiner  7  Sept.  564/1  His  mistress  met  him  In  the 
house-place.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bcde  \.  iv,  Gyp.  .followed 
Lisheth  Into  the  house-place.  1865  Miss  MKTEVARD  Josiah 
it  'idgruood  I.  2^0-1  From  this  garden  you  entered  at  once, 
as  was  then  universally  the  custom,  into  the  roomy  house- 

;lace  or  kitchen.  1894  Atkenxum  6  Oct.  459/1,  I  can  take 
im  into  a  farmhouse  close  to  my  residence,  where  he  will 
find  a  very  picturesque  old  'houseplace'  ^always  spoken  of 
as  such),  that  is,  half  best  kitchen  and  half  sitting-room, 
where  the  family,  .live  and  sit  at  nights. 

Houser1  .hau-zai  .  mre.  [f.  HOUSE  v.1  +  -ER1.] 

1 1.  One  who  erects  a  house  ;  a  builder.   Obs. 

a  1400  Prynirr  (1891^  32  [Ps.  cxviii.  22]  The  stoon  J>1  the 
houseres  reproueden  her  hit  is  maad  in  to  the  heued  of 
the  corner. 

2.  One  who  'houses'  or  makes  his  habitation 
somewhere ;  a  dweller,  an  inhabitant. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  54  To  be  with  the  snows,  the 
wild  beasts,  in  a  wintery  domicile,  To  be  near  each  savage    : 
houser  that  a  surly  fury  provokes. 

t  Houser  2  (hau-zaj).  Obs,  Also  6  howsour, 
houssour.  [a.  OF.  houssure,  -ettre,  f.  hottsst'r 
to  cover,  Hoi'SE  z>.2]  A  covering,  housing. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vu.  v.  192  The  king  With  purpoure  i 
howsouris  bad  ane  coursour  bring.  1785  R.  CUMBERLAND  I 
Observer  No.  89  f  2  He  loaded  and  primed  his  pistols,  and  ! 
carefully  lodged  them  in  the  housers  of  his  saddle. 

HoiVSe-roOlll.  Room  or  accommodation  in  ' 
a  house  for  a  person  or  thing  ;  lodging. 

1596  SIFTER  f'.Q.\\.  iii.  41  Here  is  at  his  gate  an  errant 
K»ight,  Thai  house-rome  cra\es.     1601  Death  Earl  Hunt - 
ingion  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  VIII.   296  And  thou  find'st     ' 
house-room  in  this  nunnery.     1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  \- 
P.  370  They  dare  hardly  give  it  House-room,  or  afford  it 
a  place  in  their  Libraries.     1862  MRS.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallih. 
n.  ix.  193,  I  must  trouble  you  to  give  this  man  house-room     . 
for  a  few  days.     Mod.  The  amount  of  rubbish  for  which  he    , 
finds  house-room  is  incredible. 

fig.  1586  Praise  of  A/us.  29  A  precious  stone  may  be  : 
set  in  ledde,  and  [etc.],  in  which  cases  wee  ..  pittie  their 
vnfortunate  houserome.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Advice  of  Sort 
Retn.  (1661)  116  Being,  .turned  both  out  of  service  andliouse- 
room  of  this  wicked  world.  1892  A.  B.  BRUCE  Apologetics 
Introd.  i.  25  His  [Lessing's]  large  genial  nature  gave  house- 
room  to  ideas  and  tendencies  not  easily  reconciled. 

t  HoU'se-roomth.   Obs.  rare.    =prec. 

1579  TWVNE  Phisicke  ngst.  Fort.  n.  xlvii.  222  b,  The  first 
gaue  thee  house-romth  the  space  of  a  few  monethes. 

t  House-row  (hau-S|r<?u).  Obs.  A  row  or  series 
of  houses.  By  Jn,  house-row,  according  to  the 
order  or  succession  of  houses,  house  by  house. 

c  1586  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  25^  The  parishe  by  howserowe  to 
fynde  every  sundaye  in  the  ycare  j.  penye  white  lofe  for 
liolye  bread.  1676  .V.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  264  That  due  watch 
and  ward  be  kept  by  persons  fit  and  of  able  body  by  house- 
row,  a  1791  WI.SLEV  Wks.  (1872*  VIII.  320  Take  a  regular 
catalogue  of  your  societies,  a>  they  live  in  house- r 
T.  BLASHILL  Button-in- Holdernfss  186  For  more  important 
objects,  collection*  were  sometimes  made  by  '  house-row  '. ) 

•  Hou  seship.  Obs.  Inshusshipe.  [f.  Hot -SK 

j<U  +  -SHIP.  Cf.  OE.  htiszcsape.]  Houschuld, 
family. 

t-l»oo    Trin.    f'.'//.     ffmft, 
dochtrcs  and  a! 


(~ '//.    Horn.   197    His   s*-uen  sunes  and  |>rie 
l  |»jit  ininhele  houbipC  |»c  him  -Iinlde  heren. 


Housestead  h.ur^Ud.  Also  7  housted. 
[OE.  hiis-slcdc,  f.  'fills  HOUSE  sbl  +  stcde  STKAI>. 
Cf.  OS.  lius-stidi,  OFris.  hiis-stede,  OHG.  //«J--J-AI/.] 
A  place  or  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  house 
stands;  the  site  of  a  house;  cf.  HOMESTEAD  3. 

t  1000  -SVj.i.  Lffihd.  I.  154  Heos  \vyrt  .  .  by^>  cenned  on 
ealdum  hus  stedum.  a  1687  PKTTV  /'<>/.  Arith.  18  The  82 
thousand  Families  of  Paris  aland  upon  the  equivalent  of  65 
thousand  London  Housteds. 

Hou:se-to-p.     The  top  or  roof  of  a  house. 

1526  TINMAI.K  Matt.  xxiv.  17  Lett  hym  whych  is  on  the 
housse  toppe  not  come  doune  to  take  enythinge  out  of  his 
hou.sse.  1530  PALSGR.  233/1  Housetoppe  or  treetoppe,  ioy- 
ftiui  tic  la  inatsi'H.  i$8a  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  xii.  3  That 
which  you  haue  spoken  into  the  eare  in  the  chambers  shal 
be  preached  in  the  house-toppes.  i8a8  CARLVLE  Misc.  11857) 
I.  23?  Mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars.  1855 
M.v.  u  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  -\i.  III.  I  The  streets,  the  bah 
and  the  very  housetops  were  crowded  with  gazers. 

Houseward  .hau-siwjjd'i.^ffo.  [See  -WARD.] 
Towards  the  house,  formerly  to  (the)  kouseiuard. 

1575  COVERHALH  2  Citron,  iii.  13  Their  face  was  turned  to 
the  nouse  warde.  1876  LASIER  Poems,  I'salm  of  West  134 
Stride  again  To  houseward  all  aghast.  1889  STEVENSON 
Mfister  cf  B.  157  As  we  went  houseward. 

House  -warm,  t'.  [Back-formation  from 
HOCSE-WARMIXG.]  inir.  To  (jive,  or  take  part  in, 
a  house-warming  (sense  2)  ;  trans,  to  entertain  at 
a  house-warming,  (rare  in  finite  vb.'; 

1666  PEPVS  Diaty  r  Nov.,  A  very  noble  cake,  which 
I  presently  resolved  to  have  my  wife  go  with  to-day,  and 
some  wine,  and  house-warm  my  Betty  Michell.  c  1810  L. 
HUNT  Blue-Stocking-  Rev.  I.  64  Tasteful  shade  of  magnificent 
house-warming  Guelph. 

Hou'se-warining. 

1.  lit.  The  warming  or  heating  of  a  house  ;  in 
quot.  (?)  fuel  for  warming  a  house. 

1-1150  in  Registr.  Monast.  de  \\~inchcltitmba  11892)  8t 
Concessit,  etiam  nobis.  .husbote  et  heibote  et  huswerminge. 

2.  The  action  of  celebrating  the  entrance  into  the 
occupation  of  a  new  house  or  home  with  a  feast 
or  entertainment,     b.  The  entertainment  given  on 
such  an  occasion. 

1577  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  56  The 
Shomakers  of  London,  having  builded.  .a  newe  Hall,  made 
a  royal!  feast  for  theire  frends,  which  they  call  their  howse 
warming.  1661  E\  HLVN  Diitry-2%  Nov.,  I  dined  at  Chiffinch's 
house-warming,  in  St.  James's  Park.  1678  DRVDEN  Lint- 
bcrhnin  v.  i.  1712  STEEI.E  Spect.  No.  518  p  i,  I  must  make 
the  present  entertainment  like  a  treat  at  anhousowarming, 
out  of  such  presents  as  have  been  sent  me  by  my  guests. 
1880  -MRS.  KIDDELL  Palace  Card.  ii.  (1881)  21  We  shall 
have  to  give  a  house-warming,  I  suppose. 

attrit.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <(•  W.  xxxiv,  He 
had  given  the  usual  house-warming  dinner. 

Housewife  (hairsiwaif,  hwzwif,  ho'zif),  sb.  PI. 
housewives  Chairs  ,w3ivz,  bvz(w  ivz).     Forms  : 
a.    3-4   husewif,    4   husewijf,    huswif,    -wijf; 
house-,  houswif,   -wyf;    hosewif,   -wyf,  (//. 
-wyves)  ;    4-;  houswif,  -wijf,  -wyff,  6  hows- 
wyff,  housewyfe,  (-wyfes,  -wyves),  6-8  hous-    I 
wife,  6-  housewife,  (-wives).     0.  5-6  huswif, 
-wijf,  -wyf  f  ,  5-6  huswyfe,  6-8  ,-9  in  sense  3)    , 
huswife.  7  -wiffe  ;  also  (in  sense  3)  8  hussive,    ' 
9  huzzif.  hussif,  //.  hussives.     See  also  HU.SHV. 
[ME.  /tus{ef~.i'if,  (.  /nls  HotSE.fi.  '  +  wlf  woman,    . 
\VIFE  :  cf.  Ger.  Iiaiisweib,  early  mod.  Du.  kuytttrijf 
'  materfamilins  '  (Kilian)  ;  but  the  sense  in  Cer.  ami 
Du.  is  usually  expressed  by  hausfraii,  hmsvroim.'. 
In  early  ME.,  usually  with  a  connective  e,  as  in 
husebond,  HI'SBAXD,  which  is  not  found   in  OE. 
compounds  of  hiis-,  and  has  not  been  clearly  ex- 
plained. When  this  was  absent,  in  the  form  huswif,    ( 
the  ft  tended  to   be  shortened  by  position,  as  in 
husband,  giving  the  form  liiistvife,  in  literary  use 
till  the  i8th  c.,  and  still  common  in  transf.  senses 
and  dialectally.     Elision  of  w  !cf.  Chiswick,  A'cs- 
CivViJ),  and  '.dialectally)  of  final/",  v,  gave  the  forms 
hii^if,  hussive,  lnt~:y,  Ilrssv  q.v.     But  the  analy- 
tical form  with  long  vowel,  husewif,  hfiswTf,  hous- 
wif. lioustti'ife,  continued  in  use,  and  became  fre-    ! 
quent   in  sense  I    in  the    i6th  c.,  esp.  when   the 
shortened  lifiswife  began  to  lose  caste,  through  its    i 
depreciatory  use  in  sense  2   i^see  HUSSY).      But 
many  still  pronounce  hitzwif,  Imzzif  in  sense   i, 
even  when  they  write  honstfi'ife.] 

1.  A  woman  (usually,  a  married  woman)  who 
manages  or  directs  the  affairs  of  her  household  ; 
the  mistress  of  a  family  ;  the  wife  of  a  householder. 
Often  (with  qualifjing  word.-,1,  A  woman  who  • 
manages  her  household  wiili  skill  and  thrill,  a 
domestic  economist. 

--.  ti  1225  Aiicr.  A'.  416  Heo  nis  nout  husewif;  auh  is  a 
chirche  atu  re.  a  1240  A,  i  :.'i,  .,  \ldrjc  in  t  <>.''.  //<>;//.  747  To 
cwemen  wel  t>e  husewif.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14088  Martha 
was  huswijf  [r-.rr.  houswif,  husewijf,  hosewif]  o  bat  hus. 
£  1315  GVro*.  //".  dc  BibltSfUl.  iii  Wright  I've.  156  Mespitncrf, 
house  wyf.  1382  \Vvo.n  i  'I'im.  v.  14.  I  wole,  jongere  for 
to  be  weddid..for  to  be  hosewyues.  1393  f.A\'',i,.  /'.  /V.  C.  i 
XIV.  9  By  nom  hym  ys  house\vif,  and  hccld  here  hym  self. 
1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  f.  Lett.  No.  506  II.  198  By  your  faynt 
houswyff  at  thys  tyme.  1535  COVEROALE  Prov.  xxx.  i\ 
The  earth  is  disquieted  .  .  morow  an  ydle  houswife.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  \'.  L.  i.  ii.  14  !•<•*  *  '  kc  the  good 
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hoimvife  Fortune  fiom  hei  wheele.  1710  Brit.  Afollo  III. 
No.  91.  3/2  There  is  . .  but  An  Hour  in  OIK-  whole  Day 
between  A  Housewife  and  a  Slut.  1831  W.  IRVING  Alka.>i>bra 

II.  85  Loitering  housewives  and  idle  maid-servants.     1857 
RUSKIX  Pol,  Econ,  Art  i.  uS68^  13  You  will  see  the  good 
housewife  taking  pride  in  her  pretty  table-cloth,  and  her 
glittering  shelves. 

0.  1 1440  t'romp.  Paw.  255/1  Huswyfe,  materfain i'.itis, 
1529  MORK  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  \\:  Wlcs.  1184   i,  I  bryng  home 
a  gose  ^t  not  out  of  the  pullers  shoppe  . .  but  out  of  the  iius- 
wiues  house,  at  the  fyrst  hand.     1573  TUSSER  Husb,  Ixx. 
(1878)  162  '1'ake  huswife  from  husband,  and  what  is  he  than  ? 
1579  LVLV  Euphues  >Arb.i  37  As  good  a  huswife  as  she  wa, 
a  happy  wife,     a  1592  H.  SMITH  H  'Jes.  (1866-7)  I.  29  We  call 
the  wife  huswife,  that  is,  house-wife.     1607  SHAKS.  Tittum 
iv.   iii.  423  The  bounteous  Huswife  Nature.     1635  BROME 
Sfara,gus  Card.  in.  vi.  \Vks.  1873  ^^-   IO^  We  would  be 
Much  better  huswifes.     1712-14  POPE  Rafe  Lock  v.  21  \Vho 
would  not  scorn  what  huswife's  cares  produce.    176*  [see  5]. 

fb.  House'wifes  cloth:  see  quot.  1727.   Obs. 

1571  in  Ileck  Drapers  Diet.  s.  v.,  iij  yeardes  and  half  of 
howswyff  clothe  iij.r.  \\d.  1635  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  iv.  44, 
I  discerne.  .neither  carded  wooll,  flaxe,  nor  huswiues  cloth. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycL,  House-wife's  Cloth  is  a  middle  sort 
of  linnen  cloth  between  fine  and  coarse,  for  family  uses. 

t  2.  A  light,  worthless,  or  pert  woman  or  girl. 
Obs.  Usually  huswife  ;  now  HUSSY,  q.v. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD/V<»T'.  11867*  20  Ve  huswife,  what  wynde 
blowth  ye  hyther  thus  right?  1599  Urou^hton's  Let!,  vii. 
21  Sampsons  heyfer  was  his  wife,  a  skittish  huswife.  1613 
R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Concubine,  harlot  or  light  huswife. 
1655  FCLLER  C/i.  Hist.  n.  i.  §  4  Some  gigling  Huswives, 
(Light  Leaves  will  be  wagg'd  with  Little  Wind)  causelesly 
fell  a  flouting  at  them.  1691  \Vooo.4M.  O.ron,  II.  i63After- 
wards  he  married  a  light  Huswife.  1705  VANBKI-GH  Confed. 
\.  ii.  Impudent  housewife  ! 

3.  (Usually  hzrzif).  A  pocket-case  for  needles, 
pins,  thread,  scissors,  etc.  (In  this  sense  still 
often  spelt  huswife,  hussive.} 

1749  P.  SKFLTON  Deism  Rei-ealcd  viii.  iT.\  Women., 
spending  their  time  in  knotting,  or  making  an  housewife. 
1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xvi,  To  bring  whatever  he  had 
to  say,  into  so  small  a  compass,  that  ..  it  might  be  rolled  up 
in  my  mother's  housewife.  1768  —  Sent.  Joum.  11775)  I. 
112  (Temftatjon)  [She]  without  saying  a  word,  took  out  her 
little  hussive,  threaded  a  small  needle,  and  sewed  it  up. 
1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xv.  158  He  placed  a  little  silken 
huswife  in  her  trembling  hand.  1868  HOLME  LEE  />.  Godfrey 
x.  54  She  drew  a  thread  of  silk  from  the  housewife.  1871 
CARLVLE  in  .1f?fs.  C.'s  Lett.  I.  161  She  tried  anxiously  all 
her  'hussives',  boxes,  drawers. 

f  4.  A  local  name  of  some  kind  of  fish.   Obs. 

n64o  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  319  The 
Dory,  the  huswife,  the  herringe,  the  sprat. 

5.  attrih.  and  Comb.  a.  appositive  ;  b.  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  housewife  ;  C.  housewife-cose  = 
sense  3 ;  housewife-cloth  (see  i  b\ 

1762  CHURCHILL  Ghost  in.  i  It  was  the  Hour,  when 
Huswife  Morn,  With  Pearl  and  Linen  hangs  each  thorn. 
1856  HRYAXT  June  iii,  The  housewife  bee  and  humming- 
bird. 1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  II.  xxii.  217  They  bestirred 
themselves  real  house  wife- fashion  to.  .make  us  comfortable. 
1859  SALA  Gas-light  $•  D.  xviii.  204  Walking-sticks,  house- 
wife-cases,  knives. 

Hou'sewife  (see  prec.),  v.  Now  rare.  Also 
7  -wive.  [f.  prec,  sb.] 

1.  intr.  ,also    to    housewife    it}  :    To    act    the 
housewife  ;  to  manage  a  household  with  skill  and 
thrift  ;  to  practise  economy. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  A  ij  b,  She  [the  ant]  huswyfes 
it  right  well.  1603  BRETON  Dial.  Dignity  or  Indig.  Man 
15  Shee  Huswifeth  at  home  for  their  owne  profit  and  theyr 
Childrens  comfort.  ij66Mns.GRiFpnHLettJ/enry$f'ran{fs 

III.  254  She  neither  reads,  converses,  works,  visits,  house- 
wifes,  coquets,  intrigues,  nor  prays.     1894  Westtn.  Gaz.  28 
June  1/3  All  her  daily  dusting  and  careful  housewifing. 

2.  trans.  To   manage  as  a  good  housewile,   or 
with  skill  and  thrift ;  to  economize,  he  sparing  of, 
make  the  most  of.     (Cf.  to  husband.} 

1632  BROME  North.  Lasse  in.  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  57  If  you 
..huswife  the  entertainment  to  make  it  brave  for  my  credit. 
1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinai'c/i,,  Rick.  11,  ccxx*ix,  1'he  vndrest 
Hearth,  and  the  ill  house-wif 'd  roome  Lay  all  on  heaps. 
1721  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  116,  I  must  housewife 
the  money.  1798  F.  LATHOM  Midnt.  Bell  III.  55  In  order 
to  housewife  the  money  we  possessed  . .  we  resolved  to  buy 
a  loaf. 

Housewifely  hcnrsiwaifli,  hp*z(w"Jfli\  a 
Also  6-7  hus-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY1.] 

1.  Of  the  character  of  a  housewife ;  skilful   and 
thrifty  in  the  management  of  household  affairs. 

1526  TINDALE  Titus  ii.  5  To  be  of  honest  beliaveoure, 
chast,  huswyfly.  a  1639  W.  WHATKLEV  Prototypes  \.  xi. 
(1640)  140  Sarah  was  huswifcly  in  her  house.  1677  Cotnpl. 
^e*i<ant-Maid  2  Be  neat,  cleanly,  and  huswifely,  in  your 
iloihes.  1741^70  Ei.iz.  CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  no  Whether 
Telemachus  dike  a  notable  housewifely  young  man  as  he 
was)  hung  his  deaths  upon  a  peg.  1864  Miss  VOHGX  Trial 
I.  iv.  77  The  homely  housewifely  mother. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  befitting  a  housewife  ;  relating 
to  or  showing  skill  in  domestic  economy. 

1560  Nice  Wanton  in  Hazl.  Dodstty  II.   165  Learn  ..  to 
spin  and  sew,  And  other  honest  housewifely  points  to  know. 
1624  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymn  to  I'esta,  Grace  this  house 
with  thy  housewifely  repair.     1755  Connsissi-ur  No.  60  F  i 
Housewifely  accomplishments  are  now  quite  out   of  date 
among  the  polite  world.     1848  C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xi,  She 
produced  from  her  pocket  a  most   housewifely  bunch   of 
keys.     1869  MRS.  LVNN  LINTON  Girl  o/ Period  Ess.  1883  I. 
43  The  snobbish  half  of  the  middle  classes  holds  housewifely 
work  as  degrading. 

Hence  Hotr»e-wifeliness,  housewifely  character. 

1561  HF.CON  Sick  J/Wv  S',r/:r  \Vk«.  n.  ^45  Her  quietnes, 
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honestie,  howsewiueliues,  and  such  other  fruites  of  Codes 
spirit.  1869  Daily  NC-MS  8  Oct.,  One  signal  merit  of  do- 
mestic statesmanship  in  Prussia  is  . .  its  housewifeliness 
1878  Scribu>>t  .lf<if.  XVI.  731/2  There  was  a  quiet  air  of 
housewifeliness  about  her. 

Hou'SCWifely,  adv.  ?OAr.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY-'.J  In  a  manner  befitting  a  housewife. 

<ri430  //->;,'  <;,W  ll'ij/i-^  in  Balms  Bk.  (18681  43  Hous- 
wijlti  bou  schalt  goon  on  be  worke  day.     I«lT.  WILSON 
:;f  11580)  58  -She  handlelh  all  ihinges  housewifely       1=7} 
TUSSER  Hush.  Ixxiii.  (1878)  164  Thafall  thing  in  season  be 
bunrifelie  fed.     1693  SOUTHERNS  Maid's  Last  J'ra-,, 
You  were  more  housewifely  employ'd. 
Housewifery       (.hatrsiwoifri,       hy-z(w)ifri). 
Forms  :  see  llm  SKWIFK  ;  also  6-7  -wivery,  etc., 
6-S  -wifry,  etc.,  7  husfrey.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -W.] 

1.  The  lunction  or  province  of  a  housewife ; 
management  of  household  affairs;  domestic 
economy  ;  housekeeping. 

r  1440  I'romf.  /\I>T'.  255/1'  Huswyfery,  yconomia.  1481-4 
E.  PASTOS  in  P.  Lett.  No.  859  III.  279,  I  deme  her  mynde 
hathe  ben  other  u  -  han  as  to  huswyfery.  1550 

CROWLEY  H',,r  t,,  irf,,/-h  (,872)  139  Womanlike  behauiour 
and  motherlikc  housewifry.  1570  TUSSER  (title)  \  hundreth 
good  pointes  of  husbandly,  lately  maried  unto  a  hundreth 
good  poynts  of  huswifery.  ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxm. 
242  Skilled  in  housewiferies  Of  all  kinds  fitting.  1694  R. 
-  Ixxxvii.  104  The  very  Point  of  Manage 
and  HiiswuYy.  1707  Kcjlc.r.  upon  R idicule  225  Women 
of  great  Figure  look  upon  Huswifery  as  a  City  Venue. 
1886  RUSK-IS  Prsetcrita  I.  vii.  208  My  mother  ..  learned 
severely  right  principles  of  truth,  charity,  and  housewifery, 
f  b.  fig.  Thrift,  economy ;  making  the  most  of 
something.  Obs. 

1638  HKOME  Antipodes  m.  vi.  Wks.  1873  III.  288  To 
cease  ycur  huswifry  in  spinning  out  The  Play  at  length 
thus.  1775  MAD.  D'Anm.w  Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  u 
Trying  on  a  coat  she  was  altering  in  a  fit  of  housewifery. 

2.  roncr.    Things   pertaining    to    housekeeping ; 
articles  of  household  use;  in  quot.  1673-4,  econo- 
mic product.  ?  Obs. 

1552  HULOF.T,  Huswiferye,  Inna  et  tela.  (-1590  GREENE 
Fr.  Bacon  i,  79  Amongst  the  cream-boles  did  she  shine,  As 
P.dlas,  monyst  her  Princely  huswiferie.  1616  SUHFI..  & 
MARKII.  Cmntry  F'armf  156  V'our  Hedge  ..  which  shall 
part  your  Garden  of  Huswiferie  and  Pulse.  1673-4  GREW 
I'ffet.  Trunks  vii.  §  12  Scotch-Cloath,  is  only  the  House- 
wifery  of  the  same  parts  of  the  Barque  of  Nettle.  1822  L. 
HUNT  Indicator,  Old  Lady,  She.  .is  a  great,  .connoisseur 
in  butcher's  meat  and  all  sorts  of  house-wifery. 

3.  atlrib. 

1580  Ti  SSKR  llnsl:  Introd.  (1878)  2  More  lessons  ..  Than 
Huswifery  book  doth  utter  or  tell.  1891  Review  of  Rev. 
IV.  584/1  Housewifery  schools  were  established. 

Hou'sewifesllip.  Forms  :  see  HOI-SEXVIFK  ; 
also  Sc.  hussyfskap,  hussyskep,  hissieskip, 
housewifeskep.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SHIP  :  in  north, 
dial,  after  ON.  -skapr]  —  prec. 

am$Ancr.  R.  414  Husewifschipe  is  Marthe  dole;  and 
Marie  do),-  is  stilnesse.  r  1449  PECOCK  AV/r.  n.  \i. 

schulde   make    badde    husewijfschip.      a  1568    // '// 

AwMermuctlty  iv,  Sin'  that  ye  will  hussyskep  ken,  First  ye 

ill  and  -*ynr  M\!l  knead.    17. .  Barring  o'  the J)oor  iii.  in 

Kit-. .MI  Sc.Smgs  (1794)  1.227  My  hand  is  in  my  hussyfskap, 

*  - lm:tn,  as  ye  may  see.    1825-80  JAMIESONS.  v.  Hissieskip 

Mair  by  chance  than  guid  hissieskip.    1854  -M«s.  OI.IPHANT 

•'.  Hepburn  1 1 1 .  78  '  Naething  less  than  my  mantle  and 

my  nousewifeskep     a1  to  change  with  your  jack  and  bonn,-t.' 

Housewifish  (han'S|WSifif),  a.      [f.   as  prec. 

^  -ISH.J  Appertaining  to,  like,  or  partaking  of 
the  character  of,  a  housewife. 

1835  MOTLEY  Lei.  27  July(Corr.  1889  I.  60),  I  thought  the 
whole  scene  at  first  too  tidy,  .too  housewifish.     1855   i 
HOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1879)  I.  287  By  tact  and  instinct  motherly 
and  housewifish.     1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor.  vi. 
167  Foolish  housewifish  cares. 

Housewright  (hmrsireit).  Now  rare.  [f. 
Hoosg  ,/'.'  4- \\  U]I;MT.]  A  builder  of  houses  (esp. 
of  timber) ;  a  house-carpenter. 

1549  Clf  AI.ONKR  Ernstn.  on  Folly  F  iv  b,  What  housewright 
by  Geometric  found  ever  out  such  maner  buildyng,  as  theyr 
[hecs'l  commes  are  of?  c  1575  Durham  Dcpos.  (Surtees) 
289  William  Gelson,  of  Lanchester,  houswright.  a  1619 
FOTHERBY  Atheoni.  II.  i.  §8  (1622)  igsSome,  Housewrights  ; 
.  .some,  Cartwiiglits.  1890  A.W. MOORE Siima/ries /ste  Man 
88  A  housewright  and  church-builder  by  trade. 

Housey:  see  Horsy. 

Housing  (hcuvzirj),  rf.1  [f.  HODSE  -v.1  or  sb."1 
+  -ixcl.J 

1.  The   action   of  the  verb   HOUSE,  in   various 
senses  :    f  building  of  houses  (obs.) ;    putting  or 
enclosing  in  a  house  ;  furnishing  or  provision  of 
houses  ;  dwelling  or  lodging  in  a  house. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  I'l.  B.  xv.  76  Freres  . .  folilich  spenen  In 
housyng,  in  haterynge,  and  in. to  hiegh  clergye  shewynge, 
1626  I'.A<  ON  .S>/7-«  ^  41:;  The  Housing  of  Plants  . .  will  . . 
Accelerate  Germination.  1681  N.  RESBeRY.SVrw.  Fun.  Sir 
A.  Hroderick  6  Noah's  housing  in  the  Ark.  1698  FKYI-K  in 
1'hil.  Trans.  XX.  346  Their  Constitutions,  and  Customs, 
Housing,  Cloathing. 

2.  a.  Shelter   of  a   house,  or  such  as  that  of  a 
house  ;  house  accommodation  ;  lodging. 

a  1300  (  tirsor  M.  8591  pai  had  busing  nan  to  wale,  c  1330 
R.  I!nrxs.-i-.  Chron.  U'a,,-  (Rolls)  11073  Of  wode  and  water, 
hey  and  gres,  <  If  housyni;.  c  1489  CAXION  Blmckarefyn 
liii.  ?n,  Noo  li-m  yn;^  n.ir  nn  retiayt  was  nygfu:  ..  where 

^-'T  Hly-li!    h      1.   il   -r-1.        1589  1'UITKMIAM  I'.llg.   /V.m:  I.    i\. 

;Arli.  .  U:nte  or  pauillion,  the  best  i 

ing.  _  1690  I.OCKI-:  Gt>->t.  n.  xiii.  (Rtldg.)  157  Scarce  so  much 
li'-i-pi  MI,-.      1702  C.  MAI  111-  !••  J/(,c'  .('//>-.  m. 
III.  (1852!  558  Their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  ln:Us  tycd 
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about  poles  fastened  in  the  earth.  1849  RfsKiN  .V,v.  f.amfs 
IV.  §  5.  98  1  he  soft  housing  of  the  bird's  nest. 

b.  Houses  or  buildings  collectively;  house- 
property  ;  sfec.  a  collection  of  outhouses  or  ad- 
joining buildings  attached  to  a  house  (dial,  some- 
times confused  with  lioiiseit,  pi.  of  I  In: 

?ni4oo   Morle  Arth.    ,284   Thise   hen,!- 

;  fulle  hye  of  Hath,  144$  ;„  Willis  (i 

<  lark  I  umbridf,  (,886)  I.  339  Housyng  sufficeant  as  wi-1 
lor  stables  and  hayhouses  as  for  other  of  IMS  beesiis  to  be 
eased  in.    c  1550  LEVER  in  Strype  3ltm.  I 
xxiv.  449  It  is  the  common  Custom  wiih  cov. 
to  let  their  Housing  so  decay,  that  the  Farmer  sha) ; 
to  give  up  hi,  I.ca>e.     1682  WOOD  Lift  6  Nov. 
III.  28!  hese  housing  belongs  to  Arthur  Tyllyard  by  vertue 
of  a  lease  from  Oriel.     1716  I).  CHURCH  Hist.  I'hilip's  H'ar 
(1867)  II.  107   He. .coming  there  found  several    Housing 
and  small  Fields  of  Corn.     1818  HAI.I.AM  MiJ.  Ages  iii.  n. 
(1872)  I.  465  Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000  duutl ;  ii, 
annual  rental  at  500,000. 
C.   A  house  or  building. 

1399  LAN,;L.  A';,-/;.  Kfde/es  III.  217  He  wondrid.  bat  be 
hie  housmge  herborowe  ne  myghte  Halfdell  b,-  li,,usli,,uld 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  424  a/i  He  must  make  his  haby- 
tacyon  or  howsyng  more  spacious  &  gretterthan  hit  was. 
i588-q--iY/3i  KHz.  c.  7§t  Nor  convert.,  anye  Buyldinge  or 
Howsmge.  .as  a  Cottage  for  habitacion.  1831  LANDOR  Misc. 
Wks.  1846  II.  637  Above  the  housings  of  the  village  dames. 

t  o.  Arch.  A  canopied  niche  for  a  statue,  a 
'tabernacle  ' :  also  collect,  tabernacle-work.  Obs. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camdeni  37  An  ymage  of  our  lady, 
sitting  or  stondyng,  in  an  howsyng  of  free  stoon.  1516 
in  Willis  ,vi  (.'lark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  243  A  Rodeloft 
..wyth  Imagery  and  howsynge.  1521  in  C.  Welch  Tamer 
Bridet  66  (New  statues]  set  in  howsinges  of  frestone.  [1879 
S.  WATERTOM  I'ictas  Mariana  262  Tabernacles  were  cano- 
pied niches.  In  ancient  contracts  they  were  also  called 
maisons,  habitacles,  hovels,  and  howsings.] 

4.  A'atit.   a.   A  covering  or  roofing  for  a  ship 
when  laid  up,  or  under  stress  of  weather,     b.  The 
part  of  a  lower  mast  between  the  heel  and  the  upper 
deck,  or  of  the  bowsprit  between  the  stem  and  the 
knight-heads,    c.   =house-line:  see  HOUSE  sb^  23. 
fd.  Honsing-in  :  see  Horsi-:  v.1  8  (ol>s.). 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grata,  xi.  52  The  howsing  in 
of  a  Ship  is  whenshee  is  past  the  bredth  of  her  bearing  she 
is  brought  in  narrow  to  her  vpper  workes.  1821  A.  FISHER 
/  oy.  Arctic  A'rg:  142  We  have  now  got  the  housing  over 
the  ships.  1853  KANE  Grinnett  Exp.  xxviii.  (1856)  232  A 
bousing  of  thick  felt  was  drawn  completely  over  the  deck. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  74  From  the  heel  to 
the  upper  deck  is  called  hnusing.  From  the  step  to  the 
stem  [of  bowsprit]  is  called  housing.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors 
l\'ord-l>k.,  Housing,  or  f  louse-line,  a  small  line  formed 
of  three  fine  strands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn. 

5.  Carpentry.  (See  qnot.) 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss.  586  Homing, 
the  space  excavated  out  of  one  body  for  the  insertion  of 
some  part  of  the  extremity  of  another,  in  order  to  unite  or 
f.i-l-  n  the  same  together.  1858  Skyrinz'.',  H'.itldcrs  1'iiccs 
(ed.  48)  57  Housings  under  four  inches  girt. 

6.  Alech.  a.  '  One  of  the  plates  or  guards  on  the 
railway-carriage   or  truck,   which    form   a  lateral 
support   for   the   axle-boxes.'      b.  '  The   framing 
holding  a  journal-box.'      c.  '  The    uprights    sup- 
porting the  cross-slide  of  a  planer'  (Knight  Diet. 
Aleck.  187?). 

1882  Engineer  24  Feb.  133/1  The  screw  in  each  housing 
is  turned  to  reduce  the  space  between  the  rolls. 

7.  alt  rid.  and   Comb,  as  housing  reform  ;  hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame,  the  frame  in  which  the  rollers 
of  an  iron-rolling  mill  are  set ;  housing-bolt,  a  bolt 
used  in  housing  a  gun  on  deck ;  housing-box  = 
JOURNAL-BOX;    housing-ring  (see  quot.  1867); 
housing-sail,  a  sail  used  for  housing  a  ship. 

1856  KANI:  Arct.  Expl.  II.  iii.  42  The  housing-sails 
have  been  blown  off  by  the  storm.  1859  F.  A.  GKH-UTHS 
Artil,  Man.  (1862)  236  No.  i.. sees  the  gun  laid  square 
between  the  housing-bolts.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  it  'ord-l>k., 
Iloiising-rings,  ring-bolts  over  the  lower  deck-ports,  through 
the  beam-clamps,  to  which  the  muzzle-lashings  of  the  guns 
are  passed  when  housed. 

Housing  (huu-zirj\  sb.*  Forms  :  5  hows- 
synge,  husynge,  7  howzen,  7-9  howsing,  7- 
housing.  [f.  HOUSE  sl>.'2  and  v?  +  -ING1.] 

1.  A  covering,  esp.  of  cloth  or  the  like.     (Often 
in//.)     Rare  in  gen.  sense. 

r  1400  Rowland  fy  O.  749  Ryalle  howv.yn-c-s  Jiay  by-gan 
Of  pauylyouns  proudly  pighte.  1483  (  '93/2  ( 

An  Husynge  of  a  nutte,  follicnlns.  .thcfa.     1585  LUITON    ( 
Tkous.   Notable   77;.  (N.),   Be  sure  you  cover  them  with 
warm   housings   of  straw.      1748   SMOLLETT   Rod.    Rand. 
(1812)  I.  293  A  pair  of  silver  mounted  pistols  with   ikh 
housings.     1858  HOLLAND  Titcojnv's  Lett.  i.  92  [They]  will 
see  you,  and  not  your  housings  and  trappings.     1871    R. 
KLLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  234  See  that  on  each  straight  yard 
down  droop  their  funeral  housings.     1890  W.  II. 
HOPE  in  Arcftzol.   LII.   692   Interesting  from   preserving 
entire  its  original  case  or  howsing. 

2.  spec.  A  cloth  covering  put  on  a  horse  or  other 
beast  for  defence  or  ornament;  caparison,  trappings. 

1643  F.VFLYN  Diary  May,  The  cattle  used  for  draught., 
are  cover'd  with  housings  of  linnen  fnnq'd  at  the  bottome, 
that  dangle  about  them,  preserving  them  from  (lyes.  1782 
}.  ADAMS  Diary  14  Sept.  §  Wks.  1851  III.  =74  He  was 
mounted  upon  a  noble  English  horse,  with  an  embroidered 
housing,  and  a  while  silk  net.  1808  Srun  M'-intt.  iv. 
i  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  lii-,-:ist,  Silk  hous- 

•  niml.     1892  Si  i  \  i.Nsn\-  .  ; 

in  tu,i,  .making  a  fine  figure  with  their  Mexican 
housings. 


HOUVE. 

b.  '  A   small    square   pad,   which    lies  on   the 
horse's  back,  to  which  most  of  the  harness  is  fixed' 
(Felton  Carriages,  Gloss.). 
'794  N".  i3o,t  II.  1,2  The  ho 

:  iall  saddle  cm  ,  |,m  mostly  of 

a  long  s 

C.   '  The  leather  fastened  at  a  horse's  collar  to 
turn  over  the  liaek  when  it  r.iins'  (Ilalliv., 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  housing-cloth,  a  cloth 
used  for  a  housing. 


1t  „,.        -; ™      -iw   "•  »  rum.>  t-amarfs  \IOO1I 

II.  135  fhe  Newmarket  strap;  a  Mrap  with  a  buckle  and 
which  the  collar  is  hung  to  the  housing,  at  a  pro- 
per distance;  it  is  placed  round  the  collar-buckle  and 
housing-bridge.  IHd  Gloss,  Housing  Cushion,  the  soft 
stuffed  under  part  of  the  homing. 

Housing  (huu-zirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  IIousj-:  j,.i  + 
-iMi-.J  Tnat  houses:  seequots.  and  Ilor.sFj'i 

1627 .  I  see  HOUSE  v.'  8].  .703  T.  N .  City  .?-  C.  !',<,  chaser 
182  \\  hen  a  Tile,  or  linck  is  warped,  or  cast  crooked  or 
hollow  in  burning,  they  then  say  su,  I,  a  lirick,  or  Tile  is 
Housing  ;  they  are  apt  to  be  housing,  .oil  the  struck  side. 
1810  SCOTT  Latiy  of  I.,  vi.  xxix,  Hum  of  housing  bee 

t  Housling,  -M.  sb.     [?  error  for  kousn. 
Ilorsu  r/.i  4c;  cf.  Hocsv.]     The  growing  of  the 
hop-bine  into  a  dense  mass  at  the  top  of  the  poles. 

1669  WORLIDCK  Syst.  Agric.  viii.  §  ,.  128  Let  the  Poles 
lean  outward  the  one  from  the  other,  .to  prevent  h- idling 
as  they  term  it  ..  that  is,  they  uill  grow  one  amongst 
another,  and  cause  so  great  a  shade  that  you  will  have 
moie  Hawm  than  Hops.  Hence  1707  MORTIMER  Hush. 
'37  :  "727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Hof;  etc. 

Housling :  see  HOUSELING.  Houss,  var. 
HOUSE  rf.-  Houssour,  obs.  f.  HOUSKR  2.  Hous- 
ted,  obs.  f.  HOUSESTEAD. 

Ii  Houstonia(h»st<"i-nia).  Bot.  [mod.L., named 
after  Dr.  William  Houston,  an  iSthc.  botanist 
(died  1733).]  A  North  American  genus  of  plants 
(N.  O.  Rubiaceie},  with  delicate  four-parted  flowers 
of  various  colours ;  by  some  botanists  included  in 
the  genus  Hcdyolis  or  Oldenlandia. 

About  20  species  are  known  ;  the  best-known  being  //. 
cstrnlta.  the  Uluet. 

1838  MRS.  HAWTHORNE  in  N.  Hawthorne  f,  If  ife  (1885) 
I.  187  Mother  brought  me  some  Houstonias  in  their  own 
bit  of  earth.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  225  The  mimic  waving  of  acres  of  houstoma,  whose 
innumerable  florets  whiten  and  ripple  before  the  eye. 

I  Housty.   pseudo-fl?r/i.  or  dial.     [Cf.  HOAST.] 

1855  KINGSI.EY  ll'estii:  Ho  xv.  (1861)255  Lady  Grenvile 
.  .always  sent  for  her  if  one  of  the  children  had  a  '  housty ', 
i.e.  sore-throat. 

Housy  (hatrzi),  a.  local.  Also  housey.  [f. 
HOUSE  s6.1  or  z».l  +  -v.]  Said  of  hop-bines  when 
growing  thickly  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
roof  or  covering.  (Cf.  HOUSE  v.'  4  c.) 

1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  n.  544  The  hop  growing 
and  flourishing  more  under  what  is  called  housy  bine  than 
any  other  variety.  Ibid.  553  Prevent  the  bine  from  being 
too  rough  and  housy  at  the  top.  1894  Times  30  July  12/1 
The  bine  is  very  thick  and  '  housey '. 

Hout,  var.  of  HOOT  sb.,  v.,  int. 

Houting  (hau-tirj).  A  species  of  whitefish, 
Coregonus  oxyrhynchus,  found  in  some  fresh-water 
lakes.  1880-84  DAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit.  II.  126. 

t  Houve,  hoove.  Obs.  or  Sr.  Forms  :  I  hufe, 
3-4  houue,  4  houwe,  howue,  houe,  4-8  .5V.  hou, 
how,  5  houffe,  howfe,  huve,  6  hove,  hooue,  8-9 
Sc.  hoo.  [OE.  hufe  =  MLG.,  MDu.  hiVae,  Du. 
huif,  OHG.  ktiba  (MHG.  htibe,  Ger.  hanbe\  ON. 
hilfa  (Sw.  hufva,  Da.  hue) :— OTeut.  *hfitwn  wk. 
fern.]  A  covering  for  the  head ;  a  turban,  a  coif; 
a  cap,  a  skull-cap ;  the  quilted  skull-cap  worn 
under  a  helmet;  inSc.(/;0w,/;00)  a  night-cap  Jam.). 

To  glaze  one's  hou-'?,  gire^  him  a  hourc  o/ glass  or  glasen 
hnu-'t :  to  mock,  delude,  cajole.  See  Skeat  Chaucer,  Xotes 
to  C.  T.  p.  237. 

.1000  /ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152 '24  Cidaris,  »<•/ 
tnitrn,  hufe.  £1050  Sitppl.  sElfrics  (iV-'w.  il>i<i.  188/20 
Fltiwnicolnm,  uel Jlamtneitm,  biscopes  huf.  a  1300  Body 
ff  Soul  246  in  Map's  Poems  iCaindcn)  337  Ton  . .  madest 
me  an  houue  of  glas.  1362  LANGL.  /'.  /'/.  A.  Prol.  84  per 
houeb  an  Hundret  In  Hoiiues  of  selk,  Seriauns  hit  semeb 
to  seruen  atte  Barre.  c  1374  CHATCLK  Troylus  in.  726  (775) 
To  holde  in  love  a  man  in  honde,  And  him  hir  'leef  and 
'dere  herte'  calle.  And  maken  bin;  <>ve  a  calle. 

//•;",/.  v.  469  Fortune  his  howue  entendeth  bet  to  glaze. 
<  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Snints,  Adrian  228  bu  did  nocht  ellis,  I  se 
now,  Bot  to  god  mad  a  clasinc-  [-gl;,-int]  bow.  Ibid., 
Ninian  1046  He  ves  hynt  be  how  and  h.iyre.  1377  I.ANOL. 
/'.  I'l.  B.  xx.  171  A  glasen  houve.  ,  1386  t 'HU •-  i  R  Rtfvc's 
Frol.  57,  I  pray  yow  alle  that  ye  nat  vow  greue  Thogh 
I  answere  and  somdeel  sette  his  1;  :->we,  houve, 

houwe].     (-1430  I.Y!  '  56  To  be 

my  fiend,  and  gyve  me  false  counsai!,-,  To  brckc  myn  hede, 
and  yevc  me  a  houffe.  c  1440  Promf.  / '  « . . 

he.-d  hyllynei-.      1483  l'at/i.  .hi;/.    ioo/j   An    H,,wfo,  t,n<i. 

1513  DOUGLAS  -•£*/(•/.'  \-.  \.  ^ith 

h-iw  and  helm  wcs  ttiristit  down.      1535  (  --.  iii. 

relettes  and  hooues.  —  Judith  x\-i.  S  She  anoynted 
iii  t:nc,  and  bounde  vp  hirhayre  in  an  houue.  1721  KELLY 
.S',,)//.  i  -i:  my  head,  a: 

b.  A  child's  caul. 

1530  i  '/tyf. 

1616  I:  <uer 

.-.  ilh  some   diildren  are   borne,  and  is  called  by  our 

M 


HOtTX. 

women  the  sillie  how.  1*46  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef 
v.  xxi.  269.  1710  Ri  DDIMAN  (//.«*.  Douglas'  SEtteis  s.v. 
fftnu.  In  Scotland  the  women  call  a  haly  or  sely  How 
(i.  e.  holy  or  fortunate  cap  or  hood),  a  film  or  membrane 
stretched  over  the  heads  of  Children  new  born. 

Houve:  see  11 

tHoux,  s/i.  pi.,  obs.  var.  pi.  of  HOUGH  or  HOCK. 

1555  EDEN  Decadts  260  Alces. .  with  ionge  legges  withowt 
any  bowinge  of  theyr  houx  or  posternes.  1609  HOLLAND 
Arrtrtt.  Marcftt.  xxv.  it.  264  Our  light  armed  companies 
charging  them  behind,  layd  at  the  houx  and  backe  parts 
as  well  of  the  beasts  as  the  Persians  themselves,  and  all  to 
cut  and  hacked  them. 

Honyhnhnm  (hwi-hn'm,  hwi-n'm).  [A  com- 
bination of  letteisapp.  intended  to  suggest  the  neigh 
of  a  horse.]  The  name  given  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's 
Travels  to  one  of  a  race  of  beings  described  as 
horses  endowed  with  reason  and  bearing  rule  over 
a  degraded  brutish  race  of  men,  called  the  Yahoos. 
Hence  transf.  A  horse  having,  or  considered  as 
having,  human  characteristics. 

1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  i,  Then  the  bay  tried  me  with  a 
second  word,  much  harder  to  be  pronounced  ;  but  reducing  it 
to  the  English  orthography,  may  bespelt  thus,  Houyhnhnms. 
Ibiii.  iii,  The  word  Houyhnhnm,  in  their  tongue,  signifies 
a  horse,  and,  in  its.  etymology,  the  perfection  of  nature. 
Ibid,  xii,  The  two  Yahoos,  said  to  have  been  seen  many 
years  aso  upon  a  mountain  in  Houyhnhnmland.  1727  POPK 
(title)  To  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  the  grateful  address  of  the 
unhappy  Houyhnhnms,  now  in  slavery  and  bondage  in 
England.  Ibid,  i,  Accept  our  humble  lays,  And  let  each 
grateful  Houyhnhnm  neigh  thy  praise.  — Mary  Gvlli: ,  >- 
to  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver  107  I'd  call  thee  Houyhnhnm, 


that  nigh-sounding  name.  1773  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.  fr. 
Mount.  (1807)  I.  iii.  30,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  my 
poor  houyhnhnms  where  I  could  neither  hear  them  neigh, 


nor  see  them  shake  their  necks.     1833  L.  RITCHIE 

Loire  30  '  Get  on,  you_Houyhnhnm  ! '  exclaimed  we.     The 

animal  coughed  banteringly. 

Houzle,  houzeU,  obs.  forms  of  HOUSEL. 

Hov,  obs.  form  of  How  adv. 

fHovable,  shortened  form  of  BEHOVABLE  a., 
advantageous,  suitable. 

1508  FISHER  7  Pmit.  Ps.  Wks.  (1876)  46  Whan  tyme  was 
houable  and  conuenyent.  Ibid.  51  A  conuenyent  and 
houable  remedy. 

t  Hove,  J*.1  Obs.  [OE.  h6fe,  also  in  the  comb. 
tiinh6fe  ?' garden  hove",  and  in  ME.  heihove 
HAYHOTE,  and  ale-hove  ALEHOOF,  names  of  ground- 
ivy.]  The  name  of  some  plant,  considered  by  an 
early  glossator  to  be  a  '  viola  '  or  violet ;  in  the 
Promptorium  identified  with  hayhmie,  Ground  Ivy. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leeckd.  II.  20  Wit>  heafod  ece  jenim  hofan 
and  win  and  eced.  Ibid.  34  \Vib  ea^na  ece,  ^enim  ba 
readan  hofan.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  134/39 
I'iotu,  hofe.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  250/1  Hove,  or  growiid 

t  Hove,  hof,  sl>.-  Obs.  [a.  ON.  h6f  modera- 
tion, measure,  f.  hefja,  hif,  to  take  up,  lift,  raise, 
exalt,  etc.]  Measure,  moderation,  temperateness. 

c  1200  ORMIN  4742  AH  att  rihht  time,  and  a^  att  hof,  Forr 
bait  hs  Drihhtin  cweme.  1x1300  Cursor  M.  11973  lesus 
[>at  was  fulfild  o  houe,  His  moder  mode  wald  he  noght 
droue.  Ibid.  23291  Dai  sal  be  beft  wit-vten  houe.  Ibid. 
26900  Hop  es  god  at  nald  wit  houe,  Bot  til  vnskil  not  worth 
a  gloue. 

t  Hove,  sb.3  Sf.  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  hove,  6 
huyfe,  hufa,  hoif,  6-7  hoff  e.  [perh.  f.  HOVE  ».l  ; 
or  ?  from  OE.  hof,  hall,  dwelling,  ON.  hof  temple, 
Ger.,  Du.  hof  court.]  In  Arthur  s  hove,  Julius 
hove:  names  applied  by  various  authors  to  a  re- 
markable round  edifice  which  formerly  stood  near 
Carron  in  Stirlingshire  :  see  Jamieson,  s.v.  Hoif. 
_  The  local  name  appears  to  have  been  A  rthnr's  (><w  (oven) ; 
it  is  called  l-'urniis  Arthnri  in  the  Newbottle  Chart.  1293. 

c  1377  FORDUN  Scotickron.  n  xvi.  (1759)  I.  51  Quam  cum 
Arthurus  rex.  .recreandi  gratia  invtsere  soleret,  a  plebeis 
propterea  Arthuris  Hove  dicehatur  1526  BOETHIUS  Scot. 
Hist.  in.  iv.  ijam.),  Hancque  lulis  Hoff,  id  est,  lulis 
aulam  seu  curiam,  quod  nomen  ad  nos  devenit  ab  incolis 
exinde  appellatum.  1535  STEWART  Crm.  Scot.  III.  193 
The  laif . .  He  gart  lat  stand  and  wrait  vpoun  the  wall 
'Arthuris  hufe ',  quhilk  is  to  say,  hi-,  hall.  1536  KM.- 
LENDES  Cron.  Scot.  xiv.  vii.  ljam.\  Thai  put  away  the 
armes  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  ingrauit  the  armis  of  King 
Arthour,  commanding  it  to  be  callit  Arthouris  hoif.  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOODE  Hist.  Diet.  (MS.)  s.  v.  Arthur's  Oon  ijam.i, 
As  to  K.  Edward  giving  it  the  name  of  Arthur's  Hoff  or 
house,  it  had  the  name  of  Arthur's  Oon  or  Kiln  long  before, 
1639  USSHER  De  Brit.  Keel,  /'ri'man/.  xv.  586  Arthurs 
Oven  et  Julius  hoff  appellant  hodie. 
b.  See  ARTHUR'S  HUFE. 

tHove,  sb*  Also  hofe.  [f.  HOVE  z>.i]  The 
action  of  tarrying  or  lingering  ;  in  phr.  on  hove,  in 
waiting,  in  suspense. 

c  1400  rtestr.  Troy  12699  Held  hom  on  hofe  in  the  hegh  sea. 

tHove,  rf.o  Obs.  rare-'. 

[A  doubtful  form  ;  perh.  a  scribal  error  for  /i*f(T=MDu. 
hme,  Ger.  kefe,  yeast,  barm,  lees,  dregs.  Cf.  also  OE. 
hxfe  (=  kffe)  yeast,  leaven  ;  f.  root  of  hevtii,  HEAVE  Z'.J 

Lees,  dregs,  sediment  fof  oil,  ale,  etc.). 

f  1440  Promf.  Parv.  250/1  Hove  of  oyle,  as  barme,  and  ale 
. .  ajmirca. 

t  Hove,  z>.'  Obs.  Forms  :  3-6  houe,  (5  hofe), 
4-  hove,  (6  hoove);  Sc.  (and  north  4*houffe, 
4-5  huf(e,  4-6  huve,  5  huwe,  hue,  5-6  huif,  6 
huff.  [Of  great  frequency  in  ME.  from  I3th  c. ; 
in  i6th  c.  largely  superseded  by  HUVKR.  Deriva- 
tion unknown. 
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The  usual  rimes  with  move,  prove,  /err,  the  i6th  c.  sprlling 
Jtoovt,  and  above  all  the  Sc.  forms  A  HIV,  /mire,  shovs 
the  early  ME.  was  /;^rv«,  -OE.  *h4fian  with  long  6.     '\  Li- 
severs  it   from  the  family  of  OE.   hof,  hall,  dwelling,    to 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  referred.] 

1.  intr.    To  remain  in  a  suspended  or  floating 
condition,  as  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  boat  on  water; 
to  be  poised,  to  HOVEH. 

c  IMO  Bestiary  69  So  rist  so  he  cunne  he  [eagle]  houeS  in 
Se  sunne.  1:1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  269/298  Euere  houede  bis 
clere  lijjt  ouer  hire  faire  and  hei^e.  a  1351  MINOT  Poems 
(Hall)  iii.  83,  viij.  and  xl.  galays  ..  houed  on  be  flode. 
(  1430  LYDG.  Assembly  Gods  1608  Ouer  her  heede  houyd 
a  culuer  fayre  &  whyte.  t  1440  Promp.  Far:;  251/2  Hovyn 
yri  watur,  or  ob^r  lycoure,  supernato.  1550  HUTCHIXSOX 
Image  ofGod\\\.  (1560)  26  Elias.. making  the  Iron  which 
is  heuy  to  houe  aboue  the  waters.  1590  SPENSER  F,  Q.  in. 
vii.  27  A  little  bote  lay  hoving  her  before. 
b.  To  lie  at  anchor. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camdenl  I.  52  Abowte 
the  iiijth  houer  of  the  nexte  daye  hee  [Caesar]  hoovcd  bte- 
fore  Brittaine. 

2.  To  wait,  tarry,  linger,  stay,  remain  ;  often  spec. 
to  remain  on  horseback. 

c  iazo  Bestiary  525  [He]  stireS  up  and  houeS  stille.     1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4468  Moroud  erl  of  gloucestre  mid  is  ost 
bi  syde  In  an  valeye  houede  be  endinge  uor  to  abyde.     1375 
B  ARBOUR  Bruce  xvni.  299   He  hufit  in-till  ane  enbusche- 
ment.     c  1430  Syr  Generidcs  (Roxb.)  9101  She  houed  on  hir 
palfray  To  wit  what   he  wold  say.     (-1440  Promp.  Parr. 
252/1  Hovyn  on  hors,  and  a-bydyn,  sirocins.    1508  DUNHAR 
Pt>ems  iii.  4  Quhairof  I  hovit . .  in  dowt.     1513  DOUCLAS    < 
sEneis  v.  x.  59  All  redy  hufand  thar  coursis  for  to  tak.     1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  245  On  to  this  erle  qiihair  he  wes 
huifand   by.     1568  GRAFTON  Chron.   II.   288  Syr  Geoffrey    ' 
hoved  still  in  the  fields  prively  with  his  Banner  before  him. 
1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  II.  22  'i   Being  intercepted  by    | 
them  that  laie  hoouing  in  ambush.     1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie    ' 
(Arb.)  57  That  }e  make  i\o\.  prone  and  rgproue  ryme  together, 
nor  houe  for  houeing  on  hors  bak,  and  behoue.    1590  SPKSSKR 
F.  Q.  in.  x.  20  A  couple.  .Which  hoved  close  under  a  forest 
side,  As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  them  selves  did  hide.     1595 
—  Col.  Clout  666  The  which  in  court  continually  hooveJ 
\rime  prooved]. 

b.  Jig.  To  linger  or  dwell  on. 

1:1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  n.  915  Ffy  on  bo  hertes 
bat  euer  on  swech  bing  houe  ! 

3.  To  come  or  go  floating  or  soaring;    to  be 
borne  (as  on  horseback),  move,  or  pass  away  ;  to 
pass  on,  pass  by, 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  323  Hove  out  of  my  sonne  And  lete  ' 
it  shine  into  my  tonne,  c  1400  IMelayne  1490  He  sawe  come 
houande  ouer  a  felle  Many  a  brade  Banere.  1509  HAWKS 
Past.  Pleas,  in.  v,  Vmages  of  golde  . .  whiche  with  the 
wynde  aye  moved  . .  About  the  towers  in  sundry  wyse  they 
hoved.  1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  234  Tua  pert  Pechtis 
on  hors  werhuvand  by.  a  1650  Flodden  F.  281  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  330  The  hind  Hassall  hoved  on  fast. 

4.  trans.  To  brood  over,  as  a  bird :  =  HOVER  z/.J  5. 
1399  LANGL.  Rich.  Rcdeles  \\.  146  Pe. .  Egle.  .Hasteth  him 

in  heruest  to  houyn  his  biyddis.  Ibid,  in.  50  Anober  proud 
partnche  ..  houeth  be  eyren  bat  be  hue  laide  And  witli  hir 
corps  keuereth  hem. 

t  Hove,  v.-  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  7  houve,  hoove, 
hoave.  [app.  a  derivative  of  HEAVK  v.  pa.  t.  hovet 
j)a.  pple.  hoveri}.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise,  lift. 

(The  first  quot.  is  from  its  date  doubtful ;  the  word  may  be 
hf'ftinif  for  hevand  from  H  KAVR  r'.) 


ci375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  minor  675  Howand  his 
handis  to  be  hewyn.  c  1570  Marr,  II  'it  fy  Science  v.  v,  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  392  Hove  up  his  head  upon  your  spear, 
lo,  here  a  joyful  sign  ! 

2.  trans.  To  swell,  inflate,  puff  up  or  out.  Chiefly 
in  pa.  pple.  Hoved  =  HuVF.x. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  255  Like  unto  bladders  puft  up    i 
and  hooved  with  wind.     Ilnd.  II.  560  Their  bread  is  lighter    j 
and  more  homed  vp  than  any  other.     1639  HORN  &  ROB. 
Gate   Lang,    xxxiv.    §    407   The  crum    light   and    hoaved     p 
(puffd)  within.     1785  BURNS  Death  $  Dr.  Hornbook  xxviii. 
Some  ill-brewn   drink  had  hov'd  her  wame.     1795  Genii. 
Mag.  LXV.  n.  894  Cattle  that  are  hoved  or  swelled.     1828 
Crnren  Din/.,  //tn'iti,  t..  swell,  to  puff  up. 

3.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  rise ;  to  swell  up. 

1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  31  Astond  he  stood,  and  up  his 
heare  did  hove.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  500  The  earth  .. 
swelleth  and  houeth  as  it  were  with  a  lenuen.  1811  ATIO\ 
.-/(,'r/r.  Ayrsh.  456  Huving  or  fire-forging  1-.  so  seldom  met 
with  in  tlse  sweet  milk  cheese  of  that  county. 

Hove,  7'.3     Abbreviated  for  HEHUVK. 

c  1450  Lvnc.  Skives  \  184  heading,  How  a  kyng  hovith  to 
haue  a  leche  to  kepe  his  body.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg, 
252  b/2  That  we  myght  make  thyn  exequyes  couenable  as  it 
houeth  and  is  dygne  and  worthy.  1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881) 
9  A  zeale  How  great,  of  host  thy  charge  hooues  thee  to  heat. 

Hove,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HEAVE  (see  also 
HOVEN)  ;  var.  HOI.TK. 

t  Hove-dance.  Obs.  [cf.  MDu.  hof -dans,  lit. 
court  dance.  *  a  dance  usual  at  the  court,  the  dance 
that  is  in  fashion1  (Verwija  and  Verdam),  '  saltatio 
numerosa,  chorea  aulica,  circularis  *  (Kilian)  —  ; 
MHGi  ho~'C(anz^\  A  *  court  dance'  ;  npp.  a  par- 
ticular dance  of  a  lively  character. 

1390  GUUKR  Conf.  III.  6  Where;  as  I  mnste  daunce  and 
singe  The  hove  daunce  and  carolinge.  1481  CAXTDN  I\t-\- 
Hard  (Alb.)  54  Ther  was  daunsed  ..  the  houedaunce  \\iih 
slialmousc  trompettis  and  alle  manerof  menestralsye.  1483 
(.'/tamer's  II,  Fame  iCaxtoni  in.  145  To  lerne  houe  daunus 
[f-'airf.  ASS.  lone  Daunces]  sprynges  Reyes.  1*894  F.  S. 
KM. is  Reynard  168  In  the  merry  hovedance  See  the  ! 
Elephant  prance  As  lissom  and  liglu  as  u  fawn.  J 

Hovel  hfv'l,  hyv'l  ,  si'.1  Also  5  -yl,  5-7  -ell, 
6  -elle.  [Known  from  151)1  c.  :  uri^in  uncertain. 


HOVEL. 

A  conjectured  derivation  from  OE.  hof  court,  dwelling;, 
with  Romanic  suffix  -<7,  is  etymologicalfy  aiul  chronologi- 
cally inadnussilile.  Heyne,  in  (Jrimm,  favours  a  con- 
nexion with  MHG.  hobel  'cover,  covering,  lid':  if  this 
word  occurred  in  L.G.,  its  form  would  be  *  hovel,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  known,  so  that  the  connexion  is  not 
made  out.  Another  conjecture  is  an  AF.  Viwrr/,  whence 
OF.  huvelet  '  petit  toil  en  saillie  '  <,Godef.).] 

1.  An  open  shed ;  an  outhouse  used  as  a  shelter 
for  cattle,  a  receptacle  for  grain  or  tools. 

M35  Nottingham  Rcc.  II.  357  Also  a  garthyn  with  a 
hovell'  on  it.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  250  i  Hovyl  for  swyne, 
or  ober  beestys,  cartabulum.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardie 
J-\u'tt->ns  Pref.  7  Eche  man  . .  passed  his  daies  . .  vnder  the 
open  heauen,  the  couerte  of  some  shadowie  Trees  or  slendre 
houelle.  1573  TI-SSER  Hvsb.  Iii.  (1878)  116  Make  drie  ouer 
hed,  both  houell  and  shed.  1620-55  I.  JONES  Stom-Htng 
(1725)8  They  raise  Cabbins  and  Cottages  for  themselves, 
and  Hovels  for  their  Cattel.  1796  Trans.  Stw.  Arts  XIV. 
301  It  may  be  used  as  a  stable,  ox-stall,  hovel,  or  cart-house. 
1873  Aft  36  fy  37  I'ict.  c.  72  §  i  Barns,  hovels,  or  other 
like  structures  of  wood. 

2.  A  shed  used  as  a  human  habitation  ;  a  rude  or 
miserable  dwelling-place  ;  a  wretched  cabin. 

(/  1625  FLETCHER  Lffvfs  Cure  v.  iii,  No  town  in  Spain, 
from  our  metropolis  Unto  the  rudest  hovel.  1698  FKVER 
Ace.  E.  /ttititi  ,\  /'.  52  Their  Houses  are  little  Hovels  or 
Hogsties,  the  best  of  them  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  a 
Booth.  1711  ADDIBON  .S>0c/.  No.  117  ?  5  Her  Hovel,  which 
stood  in  a  solitary  Corner  under  the  side  of  the  Wood. 
1806  Gazetteer  Scot/,  s.v.  Tannnioul,  It  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  turf-covered  hovels.  1865  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Arab-ti 
\\.  151  In  it  every  description  of  dwelling  is  to  be  M 
for  high  and  low,  palace  or  hovel. 

3.  In  various  technical  uses. 

t  a.  Arch.  A  canopied  niche  lor  an  image.  Also 
hovel-house^  -housing.  Obs. 

1463  Bury  Wills  iCamden)  19,  I  wil  that  the  ymage  of 
ourelady.  .be  set  vp  ageyn  the  peleer  ..  and  a  hovel  with 
pleyn  sydes  corny ng  down  to  the  baas.  1875  PARKER  (.,7css. 
Arc/tit.^  Hovt-l,  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  tabernacles 
for  images.  1879  E.  WATERTON  Pietas  Mariana  262  Taber- 
nacles were  canopied  niches.  In  ancient  contracts  they 
were  also  called  maisons,  habitacles,  hovels,  and  how 
1888  Arc/iit.  JrnL  241  Thirty-six  *  weepers'  standing  in 
niches  under  simple  canopies,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
*  ho\  ds  '. 

t  b.  A  structure  of  reeds,  broom,  etc.  on  which 
brine  is  concentrated  by  natural  evaporation.  Obs. 
1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  ii.  95  Were  the  brine  ..  laved  on 
hovels  cover'd  with  Mats,  made  of  reeds,  straw  or  flai, 

c.  The  hood  of  a  smith's  forge. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  vii.  323/2  The  Hovel  or 
Coyel  of  the  Hearth  [of  a  Smith's  Forge]  which  ends  in  a 
Chimney  to  carry  the  Smoak  away.  1703  MOXON  R1t\-h. 
Jt.verc.  2. 

d.  The  conical  building  enclosing  a  porcelain 
oven  or  kiln. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  468  Most  ovens  are 
surrounded  by  a  high  conical  building,  called  a  hovel,  large 
enough  to  allow  the  man  to  wheel  coals  to  the  requisite 
places,  and  to  pass  along  to  supply  each  mouth  with  fuel. 
1851  lllus.tr.  Catal.  Gt.  Rxhib.  724  The  hovels  in  which  the 
ovens  are  built  form  a  very,  .striking  feature  of  the  pottery 
towns,  .resembling.,  a  succession  of  gigantic  bee-hives. 

4.  A  slack  of  corn,  etc.     Hence  hovel-frame. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Gavilta,  a  stacke  of  corne, 
a  hoile  of  corne,  a  bauen,_/rtic;V7//;/r.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp. 
7>/r/.,  Gavilla,  or  Ga~>ila>  a  stacke  or  houell  of  corne, 
a  bauen  or  fagot.  1723  Act  9  Geo.  /,  c.  22  §  i  If  any  Person 
..set  Fire  to  ..  any  Hovel,  Cock,  Mow,  or  Stack  of  Corn, 
Straw,  Hay  or  Wood.  1782  BARKER  in  Phil.  Trans, 
LXXII.  282  Some  of  the  pease,  which  were  either  not  got 
in,  or  the  hovels  not  thatched,  when  the  great  rain  came 
September  2.  1881  Lei<.estersh.  Gfoss,,  Hovel-frame^  a 
4  stack-frame ',  the  wooden  frame  or  platform  on  which 
stacks  or  ricks  are  built  up. 

Ho'vel,  sh2  [ad.  Du.  hettvel,  MDu.  hovel,  in 
Kilian  hovel  *  hill',  also  'hump,  boss,  knob'.] 
The  bump  on  the  top  of  a  whale's  head. 

1694  Ace.  Sen.  Lnt,'  \'oy.  n.  126  He  hath  also  an  Hoffel 
{printed  Hossel]  on  his  Head  like  a  Whale.  Ibid.  134 
I'pon  his  H'-ad  is  the  Hovel  or  Bump  before  the  Eyes  and 
Finns.  1821  R.  TURNER  Arts  $  Sc.  (ed.  18  203  Its  head  is 
about  one  third  part  of  its  whole  length,  on  the  top.,  is  what 
they  call  the  hovel  or  bump;  in  this  are  two  spout-holes. 

Hovel,  z'.1     [f.  HOVEL  sb.1] 

a.  trans.  To  shelter  as  in  a  hovel  or  shed. 

1583  STANYHURST  jEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  98  They  shal  be  in 
darcknes  al  hooueld.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vii.  39  To 
Iioucll  thee  with  Swine  and  Rogues  forlorne. 

b.  To  provide  with  a  roof  or  covering. 

1688  R.  Hoi. ME  Armoury  in.  ix.  400/2  Round  Towers, 
Hoveled  or  Roofed. 

c.  (Archil.}  To  form  like    an   open   hovel   or 
shed  ;  as,  'lo  hovel  a  chimney  '. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss.  586 '2  Hoveling, 
carrying  up  the  sides  of  a  chimney,  so  that  when  the  wind 
nishesover  the  mouth,  the  smoke  may  escape  below  the  cur- 
rent or  against  any  one  side  of  it.  1858  Skyrhigs  BinUos 
Prices  (ed.  48'  71  Chimneypots.  .Hovilled  second  size.  .js. 

d.  intr.  To  stack  corn  in  a  '  hovel '.  dial. 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbnndm.  V.  i.  5  (E.  D.  S.i  Be 

sure  nt:\er  to  want  a  hand  that  can  hovel ;  that  is,  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  placing  wheat-sheaves  or  other  corn  on 
a  hovel,  so  as  to  lie  in  that  advantageous  position  as  is 
neces^.iiy  to  prevent  the  damage  of  weather. 

Hovel,  z*.2  [Etymology  uncertain  :  peiii.  a 
back-formation  from  HOVELLEB,  q.  v.]  a.  intr. 
To  pursue  the  occupation  of  a  hoveller.  b.  trans. 
To  bring  (a  vessel)  into  harbour,  moor  and  unluad 
it,  etc.  Hence  Hovelling  vbl.  sb.,  the  business 
of  a  hoveller,  piloting. 


HOVELLER. 

1880  C/iamlvrs-  Encycl.  III.  445  .•  s.v.  l\-at,  The  chief 
branches  ol  industry  are.  .boat-building,  sail-making  pilot- 
ing or  hovelling  [etc.  ].  1891  J.  SlMON  Historic  r/uinet  1 10 
Hovelling  and  Foying  are  to  a  great  extent  synonymous 
terms.  1  he  latter  has  been  described  as  •  going  off  to  ships 
with  provisions,  and  assisting  them  when  in  distress '  ;  the 
same  definition  may  with  some  amplification  be  applied  to 
hovelling.  1891  ELWORTHV  Let.  to  Editor  8  May,  To  hovel 
or  kottU  a  vessel  is  to  do  the  rough  work  of  helping  to 
bring  her  into  harbour — mooring  and  unloading,  £c.  It  is 
very  unskilled  labour. 

Hoveller  ^hfv'lai,  h»-v'ba).  Also  -eler.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
were  so  called  '  from  their  use  of  hovels  on  shore 
for  shelter' ;  but  cf.  HoBBLEB2,  HUFFLEK.] 

1.  An  unlicensed  pilot  or  boatman,  especially  on 
the  Kentish  coast ;  frequently  applied  to  a  boat- 
man who  goes  out  to  wrecks,  sometimes  with  a 
view  of  pluiuler.     Cf.  HOBBLEK-  33. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  1'agaus,  vagrants  ,,r 
hovellers,  who  infest  the  sea-coast  in  a  tempest,  in  expects 
lion  of  plunder  from  some  ship-wrecked  vessel.  1809 
.Va-.-al  Chron.  XXIV.  105  Pilots,  boatmen,  hovellers  1864 
R.  M.  BALLANTYNE  Lifeboat  (ed.  21  87  In  olden  time  the 
owners  of  these  nautical  huts  dwelt  in  them,  hence  the 
name  'hoveller'  which  is  used  at  the  present  day.  1866 
Daily  Tel.  3  Nov.,  The  vessel  must  go  to  pieces;  and  the 
hoveller's  instinct  is  to  clutch  as  much  as  he  can  from  it. 
1884  Daily  Nous  23  Sept.  3/1  The  Deal  boatman,  .is  often 
called  a  hoveller ',  and  his  most  profitable  work  seems  to 
be  in  knocking  about  at  sea  ready  to  afford  aid  to  ships 
needing  it.  1886  -V.  *>  Q.  7th  Ser.  II.  476/1. 

2.  The  craft  used  by  these  boatmen. 

1880  CLARK  RUSSELL  Sailor's  Sweetheart  I.  iii.  97  There'll 
be  a  whole  fleet  of  hovelers  around  'em  before  another  hour's 
gone.  1881  Daily  Tel.  24  Feb.,  I  made  the  journey  in 
a  hoveller,  and  reached  the  lightship  half  an  hour  before 
sunset. 

Hoven  (hou-v'n),  ///.  a.  Now  dial.  Also  hove, 
[pa.  pple.  of  HEAVE  v.,  q.v.]  Swollen,  bloated, 
puffed  out ;  esp.  applied  to  cattle  when  swollen 
with  over-feeding  :  cf.  HOOVE.  Alsoyig; 

'555  Will  of  y.  I'yshe  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  brown  hove  cow. 
1573  TUSSEH  ffusli.  xlix.  11878)  108  Tom  Piper  hath  houen 
and  putted  vp  cheekes  ;  If  cheese  be  so  houen,  make  Cisse 
to  sceke  creekes.  1599  Bronghton's  Let.  iii.  13  Your  houen 
imaginations.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  143  Hoven- 
bread,  iy mites.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  v.  244/1  Bad 
Cheese  . .  is  . .  full  of  Eyes,  not  well  prest  but  hoven  and 
swelling.  1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhih.  419  Veterinary 
..stomach  pump.. for  hove  cattle.  1865  H.  H.  DIXON 
Field  $  Fern  V.  ii.  38  Sometimes  a  whole  lot  will  get  hoven 
with  clover. 

Hover  (ho-vai,  hp-vaj),  sb.     [f.  HOVER  z;.l] 

1.  An   act  of  hovering,   as   of  a  bird  or  other 
winged  creature. 

1893  G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett,  to  Marcoxv'l.  105  A  circular  sort 
of  hover.     .Mod,  Newspaper,  The  hover  of  a  hawk's  wing  is 
dimly  sighted  far  away  upon  the  horizon. 
b.  A  hovering  host  (of  birds). 

1816  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  II.  328  A  mile-square 
hover  of  crows  darkens  air  and  earth. 

2.  The  action  or  condition  of  remaining  in  sus- 
pense. 

1513  DofGLAs  .-Ends  Xli.  xiv.  129  Abydand  lang  in  hovir 
quhat  he  suld  do.  c  1565  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot. 
(1728)  537  (Jam.)  They  stood  in  hover,  and  tuik  consultatioun 
quhat  was  best  to  be  done.  1727  E.  ERSKINE  Serin.  Wks. 
1871  I.  295  They  are  in  a  hover  and  suspense.  1883  E. 
PENNKLL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  136  Without  even  a 
hover  of  hesitation. 

3.  Any  overhanging  stone  or  bank  under  which 
a  fish  can  hide ;    also  any  kind   of  overhanging 
shelter,  especially  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hedge. 
(Elworthy  W.  Som.  IVord-bk.)   Chiefly  south,  dial. 

1601  CAREW  Cornwall  105  (R.  I  Boughs  of  trees  . .  were 
cast  in  thither  to  serne  as  a  houer  for  the  fish.  1858 
E.  W.  L.  DAYII  s  in  nartmoor  Days  (i86ji  1 57  Every  holt 
and  hover  which  could  harbour  a  fox  or  an  otter.  1863 
KlNGSLEy  Water-Bab,  iii.  116  Dark  hovers  under  swirling 
banks,  fiom  which  great  trout  rushed  out.  1886  R.  C. 
LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Log 207  The  confidence  of  the  tront 
in  the  security  of  his  haunt  or  hover. 

4.  Comb.  Hover-fly,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the 
order  Bombyliids,  which  hovers  over  flowers  with- 
out settling. 

.!  1887  JKI  IKKII  s  Field  f,  Hea'giivn'(iWtj)  14  Countless. . 
hosts  of  the  j'ellow-barred  hover-flies  come  to  them. 

Hover  (lyvai),  a.  (si.)  dial,  [peril,  related  to 
HOVE  D.-]  Of  loose  texture  or  composition  ;  in 
Kent,  said  of  hops  loosely  packed,  b.  as  sb.  Light 
loose  soil. 

1669  WOKLIUGE  Syst.  Agric.  (i68r)  327  Hover.grounJ, 

Light-ground.     1674  in  Ray  S.  f,  E.  C.   Words  68.     1701 

T.  N.  City  ,$•  C.  Purchaser  189  To  draw  all  the  loose  and 

hover    Sand  . .  into    the    empty   part  of  the    Mold.      1848 

RUTLKV  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sx.  IX.  n.  547  The  hops  were 

generally  small,  loose,  and  hover.    1851  Ibid.  XII.  n.  487 

light  mould  (provincially  black  hover).     1887  Kent. 

,  Ilorcr,  light;  puffy;  raised;  shivery;  hunched-up. 

Hence,  poorly,  unwell. 

Hover  (\wvai,  hp'vaa),  v.1  Also  6  hoover. 
[Not  known  bef.  1400,  and  app.  not  much  used 
bef.  i6th  c.,  when  it  took,  in  sense  i,  the  place  of 
HOVE  v. i  Of  this  it  may  have  been  an  iteium.; 
derivative  (d.  flutter,  shatter,  etc.",  esp.  if  the  his- 
torical pronunciation  is  (ho'vaj).] 

I.  intr.  1.  Of  a  winged  creature  :  To  hang  or 
remain  suspended  in  the  air  over  or  about  a  par- 
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\  ticular  spot,  as  by  flapping  the  wings  (to  which 
action  the  word  is  sometimes  restricted  by  natural- 
ists :  cf.  4),  esp.  when  preparing  to  dart  or  swoop 
in  some  direction.  Also  with  indirect  passive. 

,  1400  MM-SDEV    iRoxl,..   xxxiv.    in   Pewfe*  ..  comma 
blder  and  houen  abouue  bam.     1530  PALSGK.  588/1,  1  : 
1   Hyker.  .Thll  hauke  hovereth  to  longe  above,  she  is  Mat 
disposed  '°  stoupc.     1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nid 
voy.  tp.  Ded.  f  ij  b,  At  one  time  or  other  it  is  meete  to 
hoover  with  the  winges.     1597  SIIAKS.   Lover*  Compl.  319 
ihe  tempter.. like  a  cherubin  above  them  hover'd 
cover  d].     1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Kefl.  iv.  ii.  (1848)  174  Larks 
..hovering  and    singing   a  while  over   our    Heads.     1745 
Oe   Foe's   Eng.   Trattcsmaii  (1841!   II.   Ii.  237   Like    lj,jcs 
unhived.  they  hovered  about.     1847  I.VTIUN  Lucretia  i.  i. 
,;i  The  dragon-fly  darted  and  hovered  in  the  air.     1871  Ii 
TAYLOR  J-'autt  (1875)   I.   xxi.   180  Nearer  hover    |. 
screech  owl,  and  the  plover.     1885    SIKVI.NSON  Dynamiter 
171  Rocky  islets,  hovered  about  by  an  innumerable  cloud  of 
sea-fowl.     1894  [see  HOVERING  titl.  sb.  a). 

b.  Said  of  clouds,  etc.,  that    lioat   or   remain 
suspended  in  air  or  on  water. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man.  i.  30  Nature  caused  the  same 
Processe  of  the  viij  bone,  to  hang,  and  hover  inwardly  like 
a  seeled  vawlte.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  sCluiuk-s 
aluaies  hovering  about  thetops  thereof.  1664  POWER  /..!/. 
Philos.  in.  163  The  smallest  Mote  or  Atom,  which  we  see 
to  hover  and  play  in  the  Sun's  beams.  1718  Freethinker 
No.  16  P  4  The  Bowl  would  stop  in  the  Current,  and 
hover  over  the  Dead  Body.  1818  M.  G.  LEWIS  Jri'l.  II'. 
Ind.  11834)297  The_  waves ..  hovering  for  awhile  over  the 
ship,  and  then  coming  down  upon  us.  1877  BLACK  Green 
Past,  xl,  Large  schooners  . .  hovering  in  the  white  light. 

2.  transf.  and  _/?£•.  To  keep  hanging  or  lingering 
about  \a.  person  or  place\  to  wait  near  at  hand, 
move  to  and  fro  near  or  around,  as  if  waiting  to 
land  or  alight ;  also  said  of  things  intangible  (where 
the  idea  is  sometimes  nearer  to  i). 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus'  Hist.  n.  xiv.  (1591)  60  The  fleete.. 
lay  hollering  and  ready  to  assaile  the  prouince  of  Narbon. 
1602  MARSTON^«/.  A)  Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  44  His  spirit 
hovers  in  Piero's  court.  1686  LL-TTRELL  Brief  lie/.  (1857) 
I.  376  The  French.. lie  hovering  before  Cadiz,  Gibralter, 
and  those  parts.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  viii.  222  We  were 
obliged  to  keep  hovering  about  the  Island,  a  1754  J. 
McLAl'RiN  Serin.  A>  Ess.  77  Vengeance  was  hovering  over 
their  guilty  heads.  i8o3jANE  PORTER  Thaddeits  viii.  11831) 
75  His  thoughts  continually  hovered  about  his  mother.  1838 
THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  297  Leaving  a  small  part  of  their 
force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Romola  in.  x,  Pestilence  was  hovering  in  the  track  of  famine. 

3.  fa.  To  remain  waiting;  to  tarry,  linger;  to 
hesitate  before  taking  action.  Obs.     b.  To  continue 
in  a  state  of  suspense  or  indecision  ;  to  waver  as  in 
an   indeterminate   or  irresolute   state ;    hence,  to 
hang  or  remain  on  the  verge  of  (a.  condition,  etc.). 

f  1440  ]'ork  Myst.  ix.  252  A  twelmo[n]the  bott  xij  weke 
Have  we  be  houerand  here.  Ibid.  xi.  352  It  may  not  helpe 
to  hover  na  hone,  c  1475  Rauf  Coiljear  417  He  huit  and 
he  houerit  quhill  midmorne  and  mair.  1573-80  BARET  Air. 
H  674  To  houer  over  a  thing  to  buy  it,  einptioni  iinminerc. 
c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  11865)2  Quhil  I  thus  hovered 
betueen  hope  and  despare.  1651  CLBVSlAHD/taM!',  Senses 
Festi'vall,  When  Bodies  whine,  and  victory  hovers  Twixt 
the  equal  fluttering  Lovers.  1712  ADDISON  S/>ect.  No.  441 
p  9  When  the  Soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  Moments  of  its 
Separation.  187*  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  iii,  He  even  hovered 
on  the  verge  of  rudeness.  1874  L.  MORRIS  Organ-boy  75 
Sweet  music  hovering  'Twixt  pain  and  'twixt  pleasure. 
Mod.  A  mind  hovering  on  the  verge  of  madness. 

II.  trans.  f4.  Of  a  bird,  etc. :  To  flap  or  flutter 
(the  wings)  so  as  to  maintain  itself  in  the  air.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  1054  Somtimes  her  wings 
she  hovers.  1687  MRS.  BEHN  Lucky  Chance  i.  i,  Some 
blest  sun-shine  to  warm  me  . .  and  make  me  hover  my 
flagging  wings. 

O.  To  brood  over ;  to  cover  ;the  young)  with 
wings  and  body:  cf.  HOVEKINO  vbl.  sb.  b. 

1776  G.  WHITE  Selborne  xxxiii.  (1875)  230  Capons,  .hover 
chickens  like  hens.  1895  in  Daily  News  25  July  6/r 
Cholera,  that  foe  we  have  so  often  to  face  in  India,  hovered 
the  ridge. 

Ho'ver,  «.-     [f.  HOVEH  a.]  dial.    (See  quots.) 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Hover.  .(2)  To  pack  hops  lightly,  in 
order  to  defraud  the  measure.  Kent.  1887  /Cent.  Gloss. 
s.  y.,  One  of  the  pickers,  .then  comes  to  hover  the  hops; 
this  is  done  by  putting  both  hands  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  great  basket,  .as  soon  as  they  [the  hops]  reach  the  top, 
they  are  quickly  shot  out  into  the  green  bag  before  they 
have  time  to  sag  or  sink ;.. hovering  is  nothing  more  than 
a  recognized  system  of  fraud.  1897  Jrnl.  R.  Aft 
Mar.  63  The  practice  of  hovering  and  turning  is.. most 
objectionable. 

tHo'vered,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  ho ferede  (  =  OHG. 
hovarohti,  \\\\(j.hov€rohf]^  f.  //(7/^rhump,  swelling 
^OIIG.  hovar,  hover^\  Hump-backed. 

c$97  K.  >£LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xi.  66  Se  5onne  bi3 
hofcrede  se  {>e  sio  byr5en  of  SryceS  Sisse  eorSlican  xewil- 
nunge.  c  1000  .S'<i.r.  f^etchd.  III.  i.)t  J'»nnt:  ^elimpeS  hit 
hwiluni  Jjurh  ]j>a:t  j>ast  frazt  did  b!3  botorode  .mil  licak-de. 
«  noo  .-ifS.  /V(..  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  3J7/^6  G^l'^erosits  n?l 
strtiWOSHS,  hofcrede.  a  1225  Sf.  Marker.  20  Xowther 
halt  ne  houeret.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1063  pe  dumbe,  & 
te  deaue.-halte  &  houerede. 

Hoverer  ih/^v-,  h^'varw).  [f.  HOVER  z^.1]  An 

animal  or  thing  that  hovers,  esp.  in  the  air. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xi.  (R.\  Hurling  round  his  frou-ne, 
At  tho>c  ve.\t  houerers,  aiming  at  them  still,     a  1821  K.EAIS 
-Y/(v/  <v  Poetry  13  Light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pillows  ! 
1880  Lil'r.  Unh:  Kiunvl,  X.  496  Classification  l>  : 
Cuvicr.  .Swimmers:    a.    Divers,  6,    Hoverer-,     .  ^ 
1897  P.  ROBINSON  in  Cwtttnp.  Rf?.   Mar.  395  Like  the 
hoverers  \\lth  the  biij  eyL^and  the  blue-bottle. 


now. 

Hovering   \\n  \-,  Vv,->riij  ,  vbl.sb.    [f.  HOVIB 
y.1  +  -ixu  i.]     The  action  of  ihe  vb.  HOVER. 

a.  Suspension  or  poising  in  the  air  on  fluttering 
or  outstretched  winjjs;  lingering  about  or  around, 
moving  to  and  fro  about  a  person  or  place. 

i?»7    HE    FOE   Hist.    Appar.    ix.    178   The   hovering   or 
wandering  in  the  air.    1801  Act  41  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  8j  Liable 


drones.  1894  J.  LE  CONTE  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XI  IV 
746  ffotitnaf.  .alway,  refers  to  a  maintenance  of  a  body  in 
one  position  in  the  air  . .  —either  by  vigorous  flapping  of  the 
wintjs,  or  else .  .with  no  motion  of  the  wings  at  all.  I  shall 
.  .confine  the  term  horertn^  to  the  former. 

tb.   Brooding,  Incubation.  Obs. 

1671  ( ;Knw  Anat.  Plants  vi.  8  13  What  the  Hen  by  Incu- 
bation or  Hovering  is  to  tin  !:.  ,6-.  HALK 
Prim,  Orig.  Man.  in.  vi.  280  Many  r.ird-  -land  in  need  of 
tile  hovering  of  their  Dams  Wings,  .after  they  are  hatched. 
C.  Hesitation,  wavering,  sus] 

1679  GATES  Xarr.  Popish  Plot  Ded.  A,  The  Arts  and 
Hovering!  . .  used  in  vain  . .  to  suppress  and  traduce  the 
Evidence.  18*7  LYTTON  /Y//m«  tL.).  A  new  play  had  just 
been  acted,  and  the  conversation,  after  a  few  preliminary 
hoverings,  settled  upon  it. 

Hovering,///,  a.  [f.  HOVEK  t>.i -T-ING^.] 
That  hovers  :  a.  That  hangs  poised  in  the  air ; 
that  floats  or  hangs  about  a  particular  spot. 

1630  DSAVTON  Noak's  Flood  (R.),  The  soaring  kite -.to 
the  ark  the  hovering  castril  brings.  1756  MASON  Odes  vii. 


ing  and  protecting  wings. 

b.  Hesitating,  wavering  ;  uncertain. 

1611  SHAKS.  H'int.  T.  \.  ii.  302  A  houering  Temporizer. 
1635  SIR  H.  WOTTON  in  Lisinore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888)  III. 
220  We  have  stoode.  .in  a  kinde  of  hovering  conceypt  that 
your  Lordship  would  be  shortly  heere  in  person. 

Hence  Ho  veringly  adv. 

1818  KLATS  Endym.  11.  819  Let  the  sounds  Of  our  close 
voices  marry  at  their  birth  ;  Let  us  entwine  hoveringly  1 
1892  Hlaclat!._  Mag.  CLI.  390/1  Her  little  white  feet  skim- 
med so  hoveringly  over  the  floor. 

t  Ho'verly,  adv.  (a.)  Obs.  [?  f.  HOVEK  <r.  + 
-LY.]  Lightly ;  slightly. 

'549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Rout.  vii.  iR.1,  My 
mynde  was  but  houerly  and  faintlye  moued  to  synne. 
(-1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camdenj  170 
Two  other  special  points.. the  one  which  the  said  patrons 
of  the  University  hoverly  touched,  a  1557  MRS.  BASSET 
tr.  Mare's  Treat,  on  Passion  M.'s.  Wks.  1358/2  Not  with 
reuerence  attentiuely  to  praye  to  hym,  but  like  carelesse 
and  slepy  wretches  hoverly  to  talk  with  him.  (11640 
W.  FENNER  -znd  Pi.  Christ's  Alarm  (16575  35  They  do  it 
lothly  and  hoverly,  even  so,  so,  they  do  not  do  it  roundly 
and  throughly. 

b.  adj.  Light,  slight,  touching  the  surface. 

1633  ROGERS  Treat.  Sacrant.  n.  25  It  must  be  very 
inquisitive  and  narrow  J  not  hoverly  and  superficial. 

t  How,  howe,  sb\  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  I 
hosu,  3-4  hoje,  howe,  4-5  how;  6-9  (see 
HOE  sb.S).  fOE.  lioyi  str.  f.,  a  parallel  formation 
to  OHG.  hugu,  htigi  (MHO.  huge),  OS.  hugi 
(MDu.  hbghe,  Du.  heug),  ON.  hugr,  Goth,  hugs 
thought :— pre-Teut.  kuk-  ;  cf.  Skr.  (iik,  whence  fuk 
heat,  sorrow,  grief.]  Care,  anxiety;  trouble, sorrow. 

c  1000  ^EtFRlc  ffoin.  I.  132  He  na2f6  nan  andjit  ne  hoja 
embe  Codes  beboda.  Ibid.  446  Habbon  hi  ho^e.  a  1250  Oiul 
"f  \~ight.  701  The  nihtegaleal  hire  hoje  Mid  rede  hadde  wel 
bito^e.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9466  po  bjs  bataile  was  ido, 
&  hii  were  al  out  of  howe  [rime  of  bristowe].  13..  Sir 
Benes  4507  (MS.  A.)  What  for  care  and  for  howe,  He  lenede 
to  his  sadelbowe.  c  1380  Sir  Feruinb.  45  59  Ac  for  (>at  strok 
had  he  non  hoje  [rime  to5e].  c  1430  Cliron.  I  'Hod.  St.  230 
And  haue  gret  how  bothe  day  and  ny^t  How  (rey  my^t  best 
bryng  hit  to  anynde,  1567-1875  [see  HOE  sb?}. 

HOW  (hau),  sb.2  northern.  Also  7  hough,  7- 
9  howe,  9  houe.  [a.  ON.  haug-r  mound,  cairn, 
app.  related  to  OTeut.  hauh-  high.] 

1.  A  hill,  hillock  :  now  only  in  some  local  names 
in  the  norlh  of  England,  as  Great  How,  Silver  How, 
Brant  How,  How  Hill  (near  Ripon),  etc. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxi,  3  Howys  [mantes}  take  pees 
til  be  folke:  and  hilles  rightwisnes.  IHd.  Ixxix.  11  f>e 
shadow  of  it  couyrd  howis  \ntontcs} :  aiul  the  trese  cedns 
of  god.  ii  1400-50  Alexander  3486  Be  h|5e  hillis  &  h 
&  be  holu?e  dounnes.  1618  COKE  On  Lilt.  I.  i.  §  i  Howe 
aK.>  signifieth  a  Hill.  1800  WORDSW.  Rural  Archit.  4  To 
the  top  of  Great  How  did  it  please  them  to  climb. 

2.  An  artificial  mound,  tumulus,  or  barrow. 
(Also  in  local  names,  as  .l/.iiV;<>:r,  at  StenniN,  Orkney.) 
1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  C/iym.  89  This  patient  .  .  some- 
times did  work  in  an  Hough  (as  the  country-people  call  it) 
of  Blacomoore,  for  some  suppos'd  . .  treasure  deeply  lodg'd 
in  the  earth.    1788  W.  MARSHALL  ) 

How,  a  round  hillock  ;  perhaps  sometimes  a  natural  knoll ; 
but  generally  of  factitious  origin.  The  Moreland  swells 
abound  with  hows.  1855  !•  '^ss.,  Houe 

or  Barro-v,  the  tumuli  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wliitby,  as  the  burial  mounds  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
1866*  KHMONSTON  Gloss.  Orkney  <V  Shell.  50  Htnvie,  a  mound, 
a  tumulus,  a  knoll.  18771;,,  I  hey 

.  .  .in-  knov*  n  a>  b:t; :  v  in 

some  parts  uf  England  as  lows,  houes,  and  r 

How  i/;.:!  and  ••  :  sec  after  How  tzi/v.  and  int. 

tHow,  h.OWe,  z'-1  Obs.  1'ornis:  i  Indian, 
.  2-3  hose,  3  heoae,  4  howe  ;  S-<j  isee 


HOW. 

Ho  ».3).  [OE.  kc^ian.  a  later  modification  <  f 
hycgan=--  OS.  hitggjan.  Olid,  hit; ken,  OX.  hyggja, 
Goth,  htigjan,  to  think,  f.  Goth,  hug~s  thought: 
see  How  j^.l  Cf.  Du,  heugen  to  remember.]  intr. 
To  be  anxious,  think,  consider,  purpose,  intend. 

Beowulf  (Z.I  633  Ic  bxt  ho;$ode.  .^aet  ic  anunga  eovvra 
leoda  wiilan  ^eworhte.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  34  Ne 
beo  Xe  na  hojiende  ymb  ba  mor^enlican  neode.  t  1175 
Lamb.  Hom.  113  ^if  he  hit  be  tan  mei,  and  umbe  be  buta 
[ne]  hoyi5.  i  1205  LAY.  13417  Al  be  king  bilufde  swa 
Fortiger  ho3edc,  a  1250  Ou<l  fy  Night.  455  Hwane  mon 
ho^e^ofhis  scheve. .  Ich  fare  hum.  a  1150  Proi:  sElfrtd 
135  in  O.  /:.  Misc.  no  Ne  scolde  neuer  yongmoj; 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  2^   Hi->  hap  he  deth 
ful  harde  on  hete,  ajeynz  he  howeth  henne. 

HOW,  howe,  v.-   0/>s   or  dial   [f.  How  inf.] 

1.  To  cry  how  !  to  shout  as  sailors. 

1508-16  r'roHif.  Parv.  251/2  (edd.  J.  Notary  and  W.  de  W.) 
Howen,  celeumo  [c  1440  Howtyn,  or  cryen  as  shepmenn]. 

2.  To  cry  how  !  with  pain  or  grief. 

c  1750  Mary  Hamilton  xiii.  in  Child  Balhtds  (1889)  III. 
392  What  need  ye  hech  and  how,  ladies  ?  What  need  ye 
how  for  me  ? 

How  (hau),  adv.  (i^.3).  Forms :  i  hti,  2-4 
hu,  (3  hv,  hwu,  wn,  quhu,  qu  u)ow,  heu,  ou, 
heou,  3-4  hw,  4  Vw)hou3,  whou,  hwou,  w, 
Kent,  hue  ,  3-6  hou,  4-  how,  (4-5  hov,  4-6 
whow,  Se.  quhou,  quhow,  5  howghe,  owe, 
hough(e,  who,  5-7  howe,  6  whoe\  [OE.  hd 
:—*hw6t  corresp.  to  OKris.  hi},  hot  O.S.  /i-uJ,  hwuo, 
luo  MDu.  hoe  (fio,  hou},  Du.  hoet  MLG.  woe)t 
OHG.  (Tatian)  wuo\— OTeut.  *kw6t  an  adverbial 
formation  from  the  interrog.  pron.  stem  hwa-  who? 
Parallel  to  MDu.  hit,  and  to  Goth,  hwaiwa,  OHG. 
hweo,  weo,  wio,  G.  wie,  with  different  suffixes.] 

An  adverb  primarily  interrogative,  used  also  in 
exclamations,  and  in  conjunctive  and  relative  con- 
structions: ct  WHEN,  WHERE,  WHY. 
I.  In  direct  questions. 

1.  Qualifying  a  verb:  In  what  way  or  manner? 
Uy  what  means? 

a  looo  Cxdmon^s  Gen.  802  Hu  sculon  wit  nu  libban  ? 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  29  Hu  mseg  man  ingan  in 
stranges  hus  ?  c  iaoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hom,  97  Hwu  come 
bu  [h]ider  in?  £1300  Havelok  2753  Hw  mithe  he  don  him 
shame  more?  c  1315  SM<,>KEHAM  16  Hou  his  hit  ther  bethe 
so  fele  ?  1382  WYCI.IF  i  Cor.  xv.  35  How  schulen  deede 
men  ryse  ajen?  c  1394  P.  PL  Crcdc  42  Whou?  schulde  be! 
techen  be  God  bat  con  nol  hemselue?  Ibid.  141  Whow 
myjt-tou  in  thine  brober  eije  a  bare  mote  loken  ?  c  1440 
Protnp.  Pan-,  249/2  Howe.  .(.S".  how^  or  qwow],  guomotio^ 
^ualiter.  1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  in.  iii.  25  How  shall  she 

now,  how  shall  she  finde  the  man?     1610  SHAKS.   Temp. 


i 


in.  ii.  159  How  came  we  a  shore?     1676  HoBB8S//&ufPref, 

(1686)  2  How  is  it  possible  ..to  please  them  all  ?  1776  Trial 
Nundocomar  23/2  How  can  I  tell  who  has  seen  him  ?  1836 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  III.  x.  149  This  mar- 
vellous benefit,  .how  was  ii  to  be  attained  ? 

b.  With  intensive  additions,  as  the  devil,  afire, 
in  the  world,  etc.  (see  DEVIL,  etc.). 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xix.  408  How  the  devyll 
dare  ye  thus  speke?  1694  ECHARD  Plant  us  19  How  a  fire 
cou'd  he  see  all  this?  177*  FLETCHER  Logica  Genev.  165 
How  in  the  world  can  he  know,  .whelher  he  is  in  the  faith 
or  not?  1889  BQLDKKWQQD  JloMerjf  under  Anns  xlix,  How 
in  the  world  did  ever  she  get  there  ? 

fc.  In  pregnant  use  =  How  is  it  that?  How 
comes  it  that?  Why?  Obs. 

1340  Ayenb.  47  Hue  is  hit  uoul  dede  zel>be  hit  is  kende- 
licb?  ^1380  WVCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  60  Hou  shulde 
sich  sense  be  error  in  man?  a.  1400-50  Alexander  459 
How  bat  ?e  ga  sa  grele,  gud  dame?  Ibid.  4345  Howe 
durst  any  be  so  bald  to  blemysche . .  pe  hand-werkc  of  bat 
hi^e  node?  1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  xi,  If  thou  be  to  ly 
at  the  Altar, how  wantst  thou  a  Priest  to  say  ihysoute  Masse? 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxvi.  9  How  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister? 
d.  ellipt.  (a)  With  ellipsis  of  the  rest  of  the 
question,  which,  if  expressed  in  full,  would  reflect 
the  form  of  a  previous  statement  or  question  ;  also 
As  how  ?  see  As  adv.  30.  \b  In  '  How  if .  .  .  /" 
'  How  will  .would)  it  be  if  .  .  .  ?  ' 

1579,  1636  [see  As  adit.  30].  1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  ii.  i. 
30  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where?  1592 
—  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  iii.  30  How,  if  when  1  am  laid  into  the 
Tombe,  I  wake  before  the  time?  1762  FOOTE  Lyar  i.  i,  This 
disguise  procures  me  many  resources.  .As  how?.. Why,  at 
a  pinch,  Sir,  I  am  either  a  teacher  of  tongues,  .or  a  dam-ing- 
master.  1875  JOWETT  Plato\\\.  355  Is  such  an  order  of 
things  possible,  and  how,  if  at  all  ? 

2.  In  what  condition  or  state  ?  How  are  you  ? 
How  do  you  do  ?  :,  formerly  How  do  you  /) :  common 
phrases  used  in  inquiring  as  to  a  person's  health. 
See  also  HOW-DO-YE,  HOW-DO-YOU-DO. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20089  '  ^'as  '  a'as  '  a*as  ' '  sa'^  sco' 
'  How  mai  i  live,  how  mai  i  be  ! '  c  1460  Towntley  Mysi. 
vi'i-  333  How  do  thayin  ^essen  ?  c  1481  CAXTON  Dialogues 
(E.  L.  T.  S.)  4/36  What  do  ye?  how  is  it  with  you?  1583 
HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  35  How  doest  thou  my  heari  ? 
159*  SHAKS.  Ven,  $  Ad.  249  How  doth  she  now  for  wits? 
1603—  Mfas.forM.  n.  ii.  75  How  would  you  be,  If  he., 
should  Bui  iudge  you,  as  you  are?  a  1832 SHELLEY  Altign. 
Lady  v,  How  feel  you  now?  1837  Die  HENS  Pickw.  vii, 
Several  dozen  of  'How-are-  you's?'  hailed  theol  ! 
arrival.  1847  MARRVAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  xi,  Well,  Master 
Andrew,  bow  fare  you?  1848  THACKERAY  l/an.  Fair  xiv, 
How's  little  Miss  Sharp?  1850  TKSXYSO:;  In  Mem.  iv,  O 
heart,  how  fares  it  with  thec  now? 

b.  H<nv$  that?  in   Cricket ^  an  appeal  to  the 


r.'s 

umpire  to  give  his  decision  whether  a  batsman  is 
*  out'  or  nut. 

1891  GKACL:  Cricket  xi,  379  '  How's  that,  umpire  ? '  '  Nut 
out  ,  said  he. 

3.  To  what  effect  ?  "With  what  meaning  ?  Also, 
l»y  what  name  ?  arch.  (The  mod.  Eng.  equivalent 
is  'Wh. 

1382  WYCLIF  Luke  x.  26  What  is  writun  in  the  lawe  ? 
hou  redist  thou  ?  c  1460  7'<>:  '  iii  '-S.  c  1566 

J.  ALUAY  tr.  Roaystuaifs  TArat.  'll'crMCiv,  How  is  theyr 
maner  when  llicy  would  cove  ?  1581  N.  LICHKI  IKI.U  tr.  ('as- 
ta>ihcda*s  CVwf/.  £".  /«,?".  v.  13  b,  How  say  you  sir,  heere 
is  an  other  kinde  of  people.  1593  SHAKS.  z  Hen.  I'f,  v.  i. 
73  How  art  tliuu  call'd  ?  1596  —  Tarn.  S/ir.  iv.  iii.  20 
How  say  y<m  lo  a  fat  Tripe  finely  broyl'd  ?  1605  —  Mail'. 
in.  iv.  128  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person 


At  our  great  bidding?  1777  SHERIDAN  ScA.  Scand.  in.  iii, 
Sir  O,  Is  there  nothing  you  could  depose  of?  Ch.  How 
do  you  mean  ?  1820  >coi  i  Ii'an'tM  ii,  How  call'd  you  your 
franklin,  Prior  Aymer  ?  1849 THACKERAY  Peruifnnu  Ixxiv, 
'Will  you  join  us  in  a  little  conspiracy?'  *  How  do  you 
mean  conspiracy,  young  man  ?  ' 

4.  cllipt.  for  '  How  is  it  ?  *  or  '  How  say  you  ? ' 
and  used  interjectionally,  the  mod.  equivalent  being    I 
'  \Vhat  ?  '  or  *  What ! '  ( =  F.  qitoi  I )  arch.  (exc.  in 
how  about ...?).    In  U.S.  colloq.  speech  *  How  ? ' 
is  used  in  asking  for  the  repetition  of  something 
not  quite  understood  (  =  F.  comment  T}. 

In  OE.  hu  was  prefixed  to  a  negative  question. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  26  Hu  ne  synt  ge  selran  bonne 
his?  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  3077  Hu  !  haue  }e  wrong.  1589 
R.  HARVEY  PL  Perc.  (i86oj  n  Whow?  I  go  about  to 
distract  thee?  1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M,  n.  i.  71  Eli\ 
My  wife  Sir?  whom  I  detest  before  heauen,  and  your 
honour.  Esc.  How?  thy  wife?  Ell\  I  sir.  1722  DE 
FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840'  306  How!  signior  ..have  you  not 
authority?  1766  GOLDSM.  I  Yr.  //'.  xi,  '  How ',  cried  I, 
'relinquish  the  cause  of  truth?1  1846  (.).  W.  HOLMES 
Rhymed  Lesson  506  Don't  say  '  How?'  for  '  What  ?  '  1858 
—  Aut.  Break/. -t.  iv,  I  was  thinking, — he  said  indistinctly. 
How?  What  is't  ? — said  our  landlady.  18..  EMERSON  in 
Harper 's  Mag.  (1884)  Feb.  460/1  How  about  Matthew 
Arnold  ? 

b.  How  now?  ellipt.  for  'How  is  it  now?' 
Often  used  interjectionally.  arch. 

c  1580  Sir  Ferumb.  3779  '  What  how  now  '  . .  '  Hab 
Clanoun  my  cosyn  aslawe  fy-1  man?'  1480  CAXTON  Chron. 
Eng.  cxlix.  129  What  how  nowe..manace  ye  me?  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp,  \.  ii.  244  How  now?  moodie?  £1704  PRIOR 
Merry  Andrew  10  Why  how  now,  Andrew!  ..  To-day's 
conceit,  methinks,  is  something  dull.  1841  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rndge  xlviii,  How  now  !  he  cried.. Why,  where  have  you 
been  hiding  ?  1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croisic  xii,  How  now  ? 
My  Duke's  crown  wrecked? 

5.  Chiefly  qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.  :  To  what 
extent  ?     In  what  degree  ?      (Also  with   the  vb. 
like,  or  an  equivalent.) 

*•  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  17  Hu  lange  for-bere  iceow? 
Ibid.  Luke  xvi.  5  Hu  mycel  scealt  bu  mintim  hlaforde? 
(i  1300  Cursor  M.  i<-'4j7  Hu  lang  sal  bou  bus-gat  be  wroth? 
1382  WYCLIF  Mark  ix.  21  Hou  long  is  it  sith  this  hath  falle 
to  hym?  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  H  686  How  old,  or  what 
age  are  you?  1596  SHAKS.  Tiim.  Shr.  v.  ii.  38  How  likes 
Gremio  these  quicke  wilted  folkes?  1602  2nd  ft.  Return 
fr.  Parnass.  in.  i.  1119  How  many  miles  from  Waltham  to 
London?  17-38  SWIFT  Pol.  Con-versat.  147  Well,  Colonel, 
how  do  you  like  that  Wine  ?  1798  WORDSW.  We  are  seren 
iv,  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid,  How  many  may  you  be? 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  u.  viii,  How  many  runs? 

6.  At  what  rate  or  price  ? 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /I-',  in.  ii.  54  Skat.  How  a  score  of 
Ewes  now?  Sil..  .A  score  of  good  Ewes  may  be  worth  tennc 
pounds.  1606 —  Tr.  <V  Cr.  iv.  ii.  23  How  now,  how  now? 
how  goe  maiden-heads?  Mod.  How  did  things  go  at  the 
auction  7  How  do  you  sell  the  plums? 

II.  In  direct  exclamations. 

7.  In  what  a  way  !  to  what  an  extent  or  degree ! 
«  900  CVNEWULF  Crist  216  Crist  ael-mihtig  hu  bu  asr  waere 

callum  geworden.  .mid  binne  wuldor-fader  cild  acenned 
(mrh  his  craft  and  meaht  !  r  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  lxxii[ij.  i 
Hu  god  is  ece  God  !  1340  Ayenb.  89  Hou  hy  byeb  uer  uram 
bise  he^nesse.  1382  WYCLIF  Lam.  1. 1  Hou  sittelh  alone  the 
cite  ful  of  puple  !  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitaiionc  \.  xxii.  28  O  hov  | 
gode  a  lif  |>at  man  ha|j,  hov  grete,  hov  richc,  hov  mijty,  hov 
bye  he  is  !  c*  1485  Digby  Afyst.  (1882)  in.  555  A  !  how  I 
tremyl  and  trott  for  }ese  tydynges  !  1513  DOUGLAS  dEncis 
iv.  Prol.  231  How  [ft/.  1553  quhou]  schorl  quhile  d»ib  his 
fals  plesance  remane  !  1583  HOLLYBAND  Campo  di  Fior  307 
O  how  sweet  it  smelleth.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam.  i.  19  How 
are  the  mightie  fallen  !  1707  WATTS  Hymn,  My  God,  how 
endless  is  thy  love  !  1808  SCOTT  Martn.  in.  vi,  How  pale 
his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright !  Mod.  colloq.  How  you  do 
like  to  tease  one  ! 

III.  In  dependent  questions  and  exclamations. 

8.  Qualifying  a  verb :    In   what   way,    manner, 
condition,  etc, ;  by  what  means.     (Formerly  often 
followed  by  that.}     a.  in  dependence  on  verbs  of 
telling,  asking,  thinking,  perceiving,  etc. 

a  1000  Cxdmotfs  Gen.  431  HycgaS  . .  hu  je  hi  beswicen. 
(iooo  /KLI-RIC  Horn.  II.  310 pft axod«  se  casere  bone  anne 
preost  hu  his  naina  wrere.  £1050  ByrhtfrriK*  Handboc  in 
Anglia  VIII.  312  H wanon  he  cym5  and  hu  he  by5. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  218  Nimt6  nu  jeme  hwu  hit  fareS.  c  1325 
Ma.iitnon  i.  in  AW.  Ant.  I.  up  Nou  herkne  hou  it  wcs. 
c  1440  Gcstn  Rtitn,  Ixv.  284  (Harf.  MS.)  He..tolde  his  wife, 
Howe  bat  be  sliwarde  saide.  1458  AGNES  PASTOS  in  P.  Let!. 
No.  311  1. 422  Send  me ,  .word  . ,  who  Clement  Paston  hath  do 
hisdeverinlernyng.  1535  COVER  UALEA'sMfrii.n  Y*  lie  might 
knowe  how  Heater  dyd.  1556  LAUDER  Tractate  277  "' 
heirfor,  quhow  ^e  sulde  chuse  }our  Pastoris.  1600  K.  BLOUNT 
tr.  Conestaggio  \\-j  About  ten  of  the  clocke  hee  Hciiuiundud 
howe  the  time  went.  1766  GOLDSM.  /  '/< .  II'.  xvi,  How  we 
all  came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceivable. 


HOW. 

1875  JOWETT  /Va/tf(ed.  2)  III.  147  Shake&peare  has  taught 
us  how  great  men  should  speak  and  act. 

b.  In  dependence  on  sbs.  like  heed,  (aution^  and 
adjs.  of  kindred  meaning. 

[t.  1000  Ags.  Gas  ft.  Luke  viii.  18  WarniaS  hu  je  ^e-hyran.  ] 
1526  TINDALE  Ibid.)  Take  hede  therfore  how  ye  hc.uf.     1573 
'i'l'SSER  II usb.  l.\.\xi.  (1878)  172  Take  heede  how  thou  i 
the  bane  for  the  rats.     1718  Freethinker  No.  24  P  6  Let  us 
be  cautious  bow  we  innovate  too  much.     X^STHACKKKAY 
I 'an.  Fair  xviii,  Be  wary  how  you  engage.    1861  M.'.' 
Lend.  Lal-our  11865)  II.  62/1  The  hawkers,  .are  wary  how 
they  buy  an  animal  suspected  to  be  stolen. 

c.  In  dependence  on  a  preposition. 

1827  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Pcnins.  War  II.  300  [They]  began 
to  think  only  of  how  to  secure  the  booty.  1884  CHURCH 
Ha^'on  ix,  214  The  force  and  clearness  of  what  was  said 
depended  so  much  on  how  it  was  said. 

9.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  :  In  what  way ;  by 
what  means,     ffow  to  do  =  the  way  in  which  one 
should  (or  may)  do. 

T  1300  Cursor  M.  3751  Consail  me,  fader,  how  to  Hue 
[Colt,  hu  i  sal  Hue].  1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  367  [He]  wi^te 
nought  how  for  lo  rise.  1548  HALL  Chron.  t  Hen.  I'll  I  56 
Thomas  Wolsey  . .  siudyed  daye  and  night  how  to  be  a 
Cardinal.  1553  T.  WILSON  Khet.  (1580)  160  What  should  a 
manne  doe  with  a  weapon,  that  knoweth  not  how  to  use  it? 
1678  I.ADY  CHAWORTH  in  izth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App. 
v.  46  The  House  is.  .consulting  how  to  raise  this  vast  some 
of  monies.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  174  F  5  A  set  of 
companions  who  knew  how  to  laug_h.  1847-^  HELPS  i-'riinds 
in  C.  Ser.  i.  11851)  II.  97  There  is  something  I  wanted  to 
say  . .  but  I  did  not  see  how  to  bring  it  in.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Pentv.  Bark  272,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
my  feeling  of  admiration.  1895  Law  Times  XCIX.  546/1 
What  books  to  read,  and  how  to  read  them.  1897  Cavalry 
Tactics  Introd.  3  There  is  no  better  lesson  how  not  lo  do  it. 

10.  With  weakened  meaning,  introducing  an  in- 
direct statement,  after  verbs  of  saying,  perceiving, 
and  the  like  :    =  That.     Formerly  freq.  how  that, 
and  in  mod.  dialect  speech  as  how  (see  As  adv.  38). 

See  how  still  more  or  less  calls  attention  to  the  manner. 

c  looo  ^ELFRIC  Josh.  n.  10  We  ^ehirdon  . .  hu  £,e  ofslojon 
. .  Seon  and  Og.  c  1250  Gen,  fy  Ex.  2732  We  witen  wel  quat 
is  bi-lid,  Quuow  3ister-dai  was  sla^en  and  hid.  13..  K.Alis. 
1565  He  . .  saidc  to  the  kyng,  How  his  fadir  liette  Felip. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt."s  T.  526  Hym  thoughte  how  thai  the 
wynged  god  Mercuric  Biforn  hym  stood.  1548  HALL  Citron. , 
Hen.  I'/If  57  A  letter  was  brought,  .certefiyng  him  how  he 
was  elecled  lo  be  a  Cardinal.  1571  Satir.  PO?MS  Reform. 
xxix.  3  Seing  quhow  all  erdly  ihingis  wor  subiect  to  muta- 
tioun.  16x1  BIBLE  Rut/i  i.  6  Slice  had  heard,  .how  ihal  ihe 
Lord  had  visited  his  people.  1707  WATTS  Hymn,  '  Now  for 
a  tune  of  lofty  praise ',  Sing  how  he  left  the  worlds  of  light. 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rattd.  iii,  He  was  well  informed  as 
how  Rory  was  the  best  scholar  of  his  a^e.  1801  Monthly 
Rev.  XXXV.  358  '  If  people  knew  as  how  they  could  talk, 
they  would  be  obliged  lo  work  also.'  1844  DICKENS  Christ- 
mas r#nj/iii,BobCratchit  lold  them  how  he  had  a  situation 
in  his  eye  for  Master  Peter. 

11.  Chiefly  qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.  (also  with 
verb  like,  etc.)  :  To  what  extent ;  in  what  degree. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxvii.  13  Ne  ^ehyrbt  bu  hu  fela 
sa^ena  his  onjen  pe  secgeacS?  c  1175  /  a»ih,  /Aw.  5  5e  hi 
hered  hu  muchel  edmodnesce  ure  drihten  dude  for  us. 
c  1300  Havcl^k  287  Quanne  ihe  Krl  . .  herde  . .  hw  wel  she 
ferde,  Hw  wis  sho  was,  w  chaste-,  hw  fayr.  c  1400  MAI/NDFV. 
(Roxb.)  xxxiv.  153  Seez  how  gude  a  man  bis  was.  1563 
WINJET  li'ks.  (1890)  II.  21  It  is.  .furthschawin,  quhoumekle 
calamitie  is  inbrocht.  a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  God's  Judgem.  \. 
I.  xi.  (1642)  31  All  which  declareth . .  upon  how  fickle  ground 
all  their  Religion  standtth.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendon 
I.  u  You  know  how  .small  my  estate  is.  Alod,  I  do  not 
know  how  she  will  take  it. 

12.  With  ellipsis  of  the  rest  of  the  clause  intro- 
duced by  how,  or  of  part  of  it. 

(izoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  159  LusteS  nu  ..hwo  hire  ledde 
and  wuandhwider.  1390  GOWKK  Conf.  I.  47  Say  forth,  quod 
she,  and  telle  me  how.      1471  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
No.  675  III.  15  [He]  browl  me  word  . .  that  he  hatlu 
well,   but  howghe,   that  wol   I   notl.     1548   MALI.  < 
Hen.  VIII  52  Borowcd  . .  golde  and  sylver,  but  howe  muche 
I  am  not  sure.     1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  25  The  t 
was  as  white  as  snow,  but  how  caused  I  am  ignorant.     1821 
BYRON  Cardan,  in.  i.  178  He  has  wound  Abuut  my  ht-.irt, 
I  know  not  how  nor  why.    1893  Bookman  June  82/2  Nobody 
writes  morul-allugorical  tales  now,  because  nobody  knows 
how. 

IV.  Introducing  a  relative  clause. 

13.  In  what  way,   manner,  condition,  etc.;  by 
what   means ;    in   the   way   that ;    however ;    as. 
(Formerly  also  how  that.}     -f-  How  were  //,  pa.  t. 
of  HOWBEIT.     (Cf.  HOWEVER.) 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  202  We  schul  presenlen  \>\$  pleinl, 
hou  pou  euer  be  paied.  1427  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  326/2  Howe 
were  it,  bat  it  be  not  bought,  bat  any  such  biug  wetyngly 
preceded  of  your  enlent.  c  147$  Purtcnay  ^207  Hou  were 
it  that  ioy  of  hys  fader  had,  And  of  Melusine  his  moders 
welfaire.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /I',  v.  ii.  12  Looke  how  we 
can. . Interpretation  will  misquote  our  lookcs.  i663BuTUEB 
I htd.  \.  iii.  955  That  what  shi;  had  atchiev'd  ..  She  should 
dispose  of  how  she  pleas'd.  1695  WOODWARD  *\'at.  Hist. 
Earth  \.  (1723^  61  Be  that  how  it  will.  1719  I.)) 
Crusoe  u.  xiii,  He  would  go  as  a  merchant,  or  how  I  pleased 
to  order  him.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Proph.  Office  Ch.  105 
He  left  them  to  gather  the  great  truth  for  ihcmseU' 
they  could.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  t\v/(/.  III.  xii.  176 
Others  strove  lo  escape  how  they  might  among  the  ditches. 

f!4.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.  ;  To  \\hat  ex- 
tent, in  what  degree  (that)  ;  HOWEVER.  How  well 
(that]  :  although,  albeit ;  cf.  Du.  hoeu'tl. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  38    How  wel   that   h 
supposed  that  he  had  made  al  faste    I  moche 

a  fool  but  that  I  fonde  the  hole  wel.  1485  —  /'aris  <fr  V.  45 
How  cruel  that  he  be  ..  hys  hert  shal  not  bUlTrc  lo  i! 


HOW. 

ony  harinc.  c  1500  Akin  sine  xxiv.  182  To  . .  acquere  thordrc 
of  knyghthode,  as  our  bretheren.  .haui:  don,  liuw  \\d  we  b<j 
nat  worthy  lo  receuye  it  so  nobly  . .  as  they  haue  duo. 
1c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  207  Aftir  tins  t>hall  be  myne  hole  entent 
To  serve  and  please,  how  dere  that  love  be  bought.  i6oa 
sstts  (1893)  687  How  deepc  I  dive,  yet  thee  I  cannot t 
find. 

f  b.  =  As  .  .  .  as ;  how  soon  Jhat}  —  ^  soon  as 
(F.  aussitot  que).  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc. 

c  1449  Pi- COCK  Rcpr.  in.  xvii.  394  Thei  ben  stabili  endewid, 
how  stabili  a  perpetual  chauiitry  preest  is  endewid.  1582-8 
Hist,  Jos.  I'l  (1804)  209  Sa  that  howsoone  he  espyii  .Sir 
,  to  be  remouit  from  the  hous,  he  then  immediately 
approached  with  his  souldiours.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist. 
<.'h.Si.ot.  \.  116771  8  How  long  Hildebert  lived  he  aboad  in 
his  company.  1754  W.  GOODALLHI  H.  Campbell  Love  Lett. 
Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824)  192  Cecil  . .  had  all  in  readiness  to  be 
published  how  soon  the  Duke  should  be  beheaded. 

•j-  c.  Correlative  to  so  qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv. 
(sometimes  omitted) :  To  what  extent ;  in  what 
degree ;  as  ...  as.  By  how  much  .  .  .  by  so  much 
=  L.  quantum  .  .  .  tantum.  (A  Latinism. )  Obs, 

138*  WYUUF  Eccl.  ii.  13  So  myche  wisdam  wente  beforn 
folie,  hou  myche  [1388  as  muche  as]  H}t  is  in  difference  fro 
dercnesses.  ^1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  in.  Iv.  133  Hov  muche 
)>at  euery  man  is  in  bin  eyen,  lorde,  so  muche  he  is  &  no 
more.  1535  COVKKDALE  *Jcr.  ii.  28  How  many  cities  thou 
hast  (o  luda)  so  many  goddes  hast  thou  also.  1600  }.  POKY 
tr  Leas  Africa  n.  378  They  worship  also  serpents,  .and  the 
more  they  feare  and  reverence  them,  by  how  much  the  more 
deformed  and  monstrous  they  are.  i6zo  VENNER  Via  Recta 
iii.  47  By  how  much  the  younger  they  are,  by  so  much  the 
moyster  they  are.  1703  Moderation  ti  Virtue  13  So  much 
the  more  Amiable,  by  how  much  the  less  it  has  of  humane 
Mixtures.  1879  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia  vm.  (1881)  233  By 
howsomucb  the  householder  Purgeth  himself  of  self. .  By  so 
much  happier  comes  he  to  next  stage. 

f  15.  With  sb.  as  antecedent  (esp.  with  manner ; 
way,  etc.) :  In  which  (way) ;  by  which  (name).  Obf. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  53  The  names  how  thei  clepen 
hem.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  50  An  hundred  wayes 
..how.. to  deliver  or  convey  them  out  of  pryson.  c  1680 
BEVERIDGB  Serin.  11729)  I.  539,  I  see  no  way  how  it  is  pus- 
sible.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Unti.  iv.  xvi.  g  12  We  perceive 
not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are  produc'd. 

V.  16.  With  indef.  adj.  (or  adv.) :  In  (some,  any) 
way  or  manner,  rare.     Cf.  ANYHOW,  SOMEHOW. 

c  1000  Eccl.  Inst.  xxi.  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  418  Daet  se 
lareow  pe  him  tela  tsece  him  sylf  elles-hu  do.  c  1000  in 
Cockayne  Shrine  195  Xe  mej  nu  hu  aelles  beon.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  604  To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliver- 
ance By  ransom  or  how  else.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiii, 
He  found  means,  some  how  or  other,  to  go.  1858  HAW- 
THOKNK  Ancestral  Footstep  (1883)  514  The  old  Hospitaller 
must  die  in  his  bed,  or  some  other  how. 

VI.  Phrases.       17.  How  so? 

a.  Interrogative  :  How  is  it  so?     How  is  that  ? 


Tolous  847  A,  devyll  !  he  seyde,  how  soo?  1598  SHAKS. 
M,  >->-y  IV.  in.  v.  69  How  so  sir,  did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination ?  1632  SHERWOOD,  How  so?  Puist  et  fuis  ?  com- 
ment ccla  ' 

•\  b.  Relative  \  In  whatever  way,  howsoever. 

c  1205  LAY.  25703  pat  we  bine  laHec*  ane  faren  heu  swa  he 
will-:  1377  LANGI,.  P.  PI.  \>.  \VM.  183  Vnfolden  or  fuldcn 
niy  fuste  &  myn  pan  me,  Al  is  Uu  an  hande  how  so  I  torne 
it.  c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBKOKK  /V.  LI.  viii,  O  Lord,  how  soe  I 
stand  or  fall,  Leave  not  thy  loved  Sion  to  embrace. 

t  c.  However  much ;  notwithstanding  that, 
although.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  RRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  16305  }it  wot  non 
how  hit  wyl  bynde  \v.r,  ende] ;  Hou  so  bitwyxt  hem  be  strif 
or  stresse.  (1460  FORTESCUK  Abs.  $  Lint.  .!/<>>;.  ill.  (188^) 
113  How  so  be  it  that  \>e  Ffrenche  kynge  reignith  vppon  is 
peple  domhiio  regali,  yet  [etc.].  Ibid.  iv.  116  How  so  be 
it  bat  thai  do  so  ayenst  thar  willes.  1597  DANIEL  Ov. 
Wars  n.  (R.\  Welcome  home,  howso  unfortunate.  1614  ]. 
NORDF.N  Custom  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  310  [They] 
shall  never  fall,  howso  they  seeme  lo  slide. 

18.  f  IIoiv  and  about :  with  reference  to,  (all) 
about.  Here  s  how !  a  formula  used  in  drinking 
healths,  t  How  chance  :  see  CHANCE  v.  5.  How, 
Whtn,  and  Where',  a  game  of  guessing,  in  which 
the  guesser  asks  the  questions  *  How  do  you  like 
it?  When  do  you  like  it?'  etc.,  of  each  of  the 
other  players. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Gramiison  (1766)  V.  46  Emily  wrote  you 
all  bow-and-about  it.  Ibid.  (1812)  VI.  63  (U..t  Be  good,  and 
write  me  everything  how  and  about  it.  1844  DICKKXS 
Christinas  Carol  iii,  At  the  game  of  How,  When,  and 
Where,  she  was  very  ^reut.  1896  R.  KII-MMJ  Seven  Seas 
o  i  A  health  to  ourselves  ere  we  scatter.  .  Here's  how  ! 

B.  j#.s  (often  in  collocation  with  why}. 

1.  A  question  or  query  as  to  the  way  or  manner. 
Hows  and  whys  (quot.  I  730  \  doubts. 

'533  MOKE  Ansiv.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1061/2  He  left  their 
question  &  their  how  vnsoyled.  Ibid.,  Lette  vs  neuer  in 
such  high  thinges  either  speake  or  thynke  that  same  howe. 
*577  FULKE  Confut.  Purg.  456  To  all  the  other  howcs  and 
whyes  I  aunswere  with  one  word,  he  had  no  warrant  . .  in 
the  law  of  God.  1730  T.  BOSTON  Mem.  App.  35  How 
difficult  to  .yet  our  IXAVS  and  whys  crucified.  Mod.  Bother 
your  hows  and  whys  ! 

2.  The  way  or  manner  (in  which). 

1551  Bi'.  GARDINI  i<  I'ns.  in  Strain.  55  iR.i  The  (howe) 
and    mauer  whereof,    God  knoweth.      1666   W.    I?c    . 
Loiwpgrafihia.  11894)  75  Wee  are  not  soe  ignorant  in  the 
matter  as  the  method,  inthewhai,  as  the  how.     1701  \ 
Ideal  \Vorld  i.   v.    226  In  most   things   the   how  is  more 
difficult  than  the  whether,  and  our  philosophy  can  \  - 
great  deal  more  than  it  can  explain.     1847  LUNUI  .  Ei<.  i.  iii. 
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T   Mi..  I  \vu  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why, 
and  the  wherefore?  1865  MRS.  C.SKLYLK  Lett.  III. 
distinctly  the  when,  and  the  how,  of  your  hornet 

How,  howe,  int.  v^'.i  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6 
houw,  7  whowe.  [A  natural  utterance ;  it  Li 
probable  that  the  different  uses  are  independent  in 
origin,  and  properly  different  words.] 

1.  An   exclamation   lo    attract    attention,   etc.  ; 
—  II<>  int.1     Also  sb.,  as  name  for  thi ;. 

1377  I., \.MJL.  /'.  PI.  I),  vi.  118  [They]  hulpen  erie  his  half 
acre  with  'how!  trolli-lolli ! '  ^1386  CIIALCI:R  J; 
391  Thanne  \vol  I  clepe,  how  Alison  !  how  John  !  lie  myrie 
for  the  flood  wol  passe  anon,  a  1400  Sir  I'erc.  661  He 
cryed,  '  How,  mane,  on  thi  mere,  Bryng  agayne  the 
kynges  gere'.  14..  ALUEI.AY  in  MS.  Dome  302  If.  34/1 
Thai  halowyd  here  howndys  with  how,  In  holtis  herde  I 
never  sochc  hew.  £-1485  Digty  Myst.  (1882)  n.  85  How, 
hosteler,  how,  a  peck  of  otys  and  a  bolell  of  haye.  1535 
LYNDESAY  Satyre  602  Mak  roume,  sirs,  hoaw  !  that  I  may 
rin  :  1579  Kfit.  in  Miller  Hist.  Dottcaster,  Howe,  Howe, 
whoisheare?  I  Robin  of  Doncastere  and  Magaret  my  feare. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Dccachordon  ix.  viii.  (1602)  327  With  hal- 
lowes  and  how-bubs,  with  whowbes,  whowes,  and  outcries 

!     1804  Bub  Cranky**  'Si:n  Sunday  (Northmbld.  Gloss.).  Ki 
(ieordy,  how,  where  are  ye  gannin'  ?     i8z$  UROCKETT,  Hna 

i    'it'oy,  come  away  ; .  .very  common  in  Newcastle. 

2.  A  cry  of  sailors  in  heaving  the  anchor  up,  etc.  : 
usually  with  hale,  heave  (cf.  HEAVE  HO,  HEY  HO;. 
Also  sb.,  as  name  for  this. 

c  1450  I'itgr.  Sea  Voy.  13  in  Stac.  Rome  etc.  37  To  dresse 
hem  sone  about  the  mast,  Theyr  takelyng  to  make  With 
'  howe  !  hissa  ! '  1470-85  MALORY  A  rtliur  vn.  xv,  Mariners 
noyse  with  hale  and  how.  1471.  1473,  etc.  [see  HHV-HO], 
1513  DOUGLAS  &ncis  ill.  ii.  120  Mony  marynair  IJesy  at 
thair  werk.  .with  mony  heis  and  how.  a  1529  SKELTON  E. 
Rnminynt;  289  Wyth,  Hey,  and  wyth  howe,  Sit  we  down 
arow.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Go-jt.  Eng.  i.  x.  (1739)  18  hike 
a  great  Hoe  in  a  ship-yard  at  the  stirring  of  a  little  log. 
1867  MORRIS  Jnson  x.  587  And  so  drew  Argo  up,  with  hale 
and  how,  On  the  grass. 

3.  A  cry  of  pain  or  grief.     In  Sc.  (hou). 

'575-6  Durham  Dcpos.  (Surtees)  271  [He]  was  so  sore 
vexed  with  siknes  that  he  raved  and  showtyd,  cryinge 
'  howe  '.  c  1750  Mary  Hamilton  xi.  in  Child  Ballads  (1889) 
III.  392  Monie  a  lady  fair  Siching  and  crying,  Och  how  ! 

How:  see  HOUGH,  HOUVE,  HOWE.  How,  obs. 
or  dial.  f.  WHO.  Howball:  see  HOBALL. 

Howbeit  (hau,b/"it),  adv.  and  conj.  [Origi- 
nally three  words  how  be  it,  with  pa.  t.  how  were  it 
(  =  however  it  were) :  see  How  adv.  13.] 

A.  adv.  However  it  may  be  ;  be  that  as  it  may  ; 
nevertheless;  however,  arch. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  i,  Hou-  be  hit  I  wyl  not  fayle 
you.  1511  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  5  How- 
beliyt  tut  was  not  my  desyre.  a  1533  LD.  BEHNERS  Huon 
xlviii.  162  How  be  it,  he  was  sory  by  cause  one  of  them  . . 
skapyd  away.  1612  DAVIES  ll'hy  Ireland  etc.  11747)  24 
Howbeit  in  the  meanetime,  the  english  adventurers,  .did 
wiune  much  ground.  1850 MRS.  BROWNING Prometk.  Bmitut 
17,  I  lack  your  daring  . .  Howbeit  necessity  compels  me  so 
That  I  must  dare  it.  1887  RUSKIN  /'r&U-rtia  II.  i.  8  How- 
beit, afterwards,  the  coins  of  Cnossus.. became  intelligible 
to  me  as  to  few. 

t  B.  conj.  or  conj.  adv.  (orig.  with  that,  which 
was  the  actual  conjunctive  element).  Though, 
although.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Bnrt!i.  DC  P.  R.  !.  (1495)  6  How  be  it  that 
tliis  dyiiyne  essence,  .maye  not  be  perfyghtly  knowen.  -yet 
there  is  not  any  mortall  persone  but  that  he  woll  confesse 
there  is  a  god.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  VI I,  c.  5  Half  Groats  .. 
being  Silver  (howbeit  they  be  cracked'  shall  in  likewise  go 
and  be  current.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  108  Bot 
than,  allace,  he  did  sum  thing  without  vs,  Howbeit  that  all 
his  lyfetyme  he  did  dout  vs.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
206  They,  .say  the  yertue  of  the  Adamant  wns  first  by  I  hem 
discovered,  how  beit  to  this  day  they  have  but  ei^ht  (joints 
unto  their  compasse.  i634RuTHEHroRD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  no, 
I.  .would  fain  have  access  and  presence  toThe  King..euen 
howbeit  I  should  break  up  iron  doors. 

Howbub,  how-bub,  obs.  if.  HUBBUB. 

Howdah.  (hau'da).  East  Indies.  Also  houda, 
howda,  houdah,  houdar,  -er.  [Pers.  and  Unlii 
5J.4  haudah,  modified  from  Arab.  j^J^  hauJaj, 

a  litter  carried  by  a  camel  or  an  elephant.] 

A  seat  to  contain  two  or  more  persons,  usually 
fitted  with  a  railing  and  a  canopy,  erected  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant. 

1774  Ann.  A\'i,f.  -jii  Where  proudly  plac'd  the  regal 
Houdah  stands.  1775-6  CARRACCIOM  Life  Cli-'C  III.  ij;i 
(Y.)  Colonel  Smith,  .reviewed  his  troops  from  the  houdar  ul 
his  elephant.  1800  Asia.1.  Ann.  Keg.,  Mis, .  Tr.  105  i  Two 
elephants  caparisoned  with  scarlet  howders.  1816 'Quiz' 
(/>«;/(/  Master  I.  14  A  gorgeous  howda  deck'd  the  beast. 
1881  \>.  I).  W.  RAMSAY  Kccol/.  Hit.  Sen:  I.  v.  103,  I  sat  in 
the  same  howdah  with  the  Resident  on  his  elephant. 

Hence  Ho'wdalied  a. ,  bearing  a  howdah ;  Ho'w- 
dahful,  as  many  as  a  howdah  will  hold. 

1804  W.  TENXANT  In,t.  Rccrcat.  (ed.  2)  II.  383  Howdahed 
elephants.  1892  Sir-am/  /l/«i".  IV.  15  [An  elephant]  with 
a  howdahful  of  children. 

How-do-ye,  how-d'ye,  howdy,  ///>-.  and 

st>.  Now  obs.  or  dial,  forms:  6  howedye,  how 
dee,  6-9  how-do-you,  7  how  d'ee,  7-8  how-do- 
ye,  8  how(-  dee,  7-  howdy,  8-  how  d'ye. 

1.  The  phrase  how  do  ye  '  how  do  you  .'  'cf.  nextx 
=  how  are  you?  how  fare  you  ?  :  see  1  >o  v.  19. 

1563-87  How  do  you?  [see  Do  v.  19].     1887  I     I 
Craysons  i.  (1888)  5  '  Howdy,  Kadiel  '.'  said  IKmy  Miller 


HOWE. 

..rmd    'HouJy!    HuwOy!1  came  fruin  llic  t\'. 
U'jii'.h  I'i.i  In  1  answered  with  a  cordial  '  Hm\d\  ' 

2.  sb.   A   message    or    salutation    contain  ing    an 
inquiry  as  to  the  health  of  a  person  ;    =next  2. 

1575  <'•  HAKVLY  /  iiden)  90  To  requite  your 

gulonde  of  godbw\       :  .u  a  potilc  of  howc' 

-11652    BKOka   Lwe-sick  Court  n.  i    Wk>*.  i£/j    II.  1-7  My 

ny.     1670  COTTON 
n  by  the  way 

of  a  si  ly,     1697  V  i 

^  ^    •  ,J1 the 

town.     \m  Awutlty  fy'tctm.  7'n'al'm  Howell  St.  Trials 

(l8s3)XVII.  1166  II  ..iih  messages  and how-do- 

-  to  know  how  their  child  did.    1894  ;  Apr. 

loured 

children  .sent  their  '  howdies', .  .which  was  short  for  '  h 
>  uti  ilo ',  to  the  white  children  of  Britain. 

3.  at  t  rib.  or  adj. 

c_l6oo  XORDI-N  6/tv.  Brit.,  Corriu:  (1728)  5?  The  next  day 
this  potentate  becometh  'Howdeentighbour'agayne.    1654 
<  JAY  i  ON*   Fit-as.  Notes  iv.  vi-vii.    212    His   how  d'you  man 
comes  every  day  to  know  how  I  slept  last  night.     1797  ' 
A.  M.  UI.NN  Girl  (1-;^    II.    130  The  how-d'ye 

cards  of  all  the   lords,  ladies  [etc.),     1806  WOUXHT   li'fa. 
V.  ^97  No  how-d'ye  visits,  my  cool  Neighbours  make. 

How-do-you-do,  how-d'ye-do,  phr.  and 

sb.  Also  7  howdee  do,  y  how-dV-do,  how-de-do. 

1.  A  phrase  inquiring  alter  the  health  or  welfaie 
of  the  person  addressed  :  see  Do  i>.  19. 

1697  VANURUGH  sEsofi  n.  i,  There,  how  d'ye  do  now? 
1738  S\vn  i  1  W.  Com'o .••at,  i  How  do  you  do,  Tom?  1882 
J.  HAWTHORNE  Fort.  Foot  i.  x.\x,  I  looked  in  to  bay  how- 
d'ye-do,  but  it  isn't  a  serious  call. 

2.  sb.  Used  as  a  name  for  the  inquiry  (which  is 
often  used  as  a  mere  greeting  or  salutation) ;   = 
prec.  2.     (In  quot.  1632  applied  to  the  inquirer.) 

1632  UROMR  North.  Lasse  i.  vi.  Wks.  1873  III.  15  This 
Howdee  do  I  mean  with  a  cast  Gown  to  put  in  apparel, 
and  make  my  Gentleman  Usher.  1797  HURKE  Regie,  /'t  ace 
iii.  Wks.  VIII.  301  The  pacifick  bearer  of  your  'how  do  you 
does'.  1824  Miss  Minoiii)  l-'illage  Ser.  i.  (1863)  121  \\Y1- 
comes  and  how-d'ye-dos  were  pouring  both  at  once  on 
either  side. 

3.  A  'business';  an  embarrassing  or  awkward 
state  of  things.     [Cf.  Do  ;£., /*  <&  sb.  (Doz>.  33  b).] 

J835  HALIBURTON  Clocktn.  Ser.  i.  xxvi.  11837)  280  Thinks 
I,  here's  a  pretty  how  do  you  do ;  I'm  in  for  it  now,  that's 
a  fact.  1885  GILBERT  Mikado  u.  in  Orig.  Comic  Operas 
(1886)  31  Here's  a  pretty  state  of  things  !  Here's  a  pretty 
how-de-do !  1890  Harper's  11'tckty  24  May  406/2  Here 
was  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do  !  Going  off  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  pocket. 

Hence  How-d'ye  do  f.,to  say  *  How  d'ye  do  ?  '  to. 

1797-1802  G.  CULM  AN  />>.  (Iritis,  Knt.  fy  Friar  i.  x.\.\v, 
She  met  them  every  day,  'Good  morninging'  and  'how 
d'ye  doing'.  1811  \V.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  143  One  half  in 
How-d'y-doing  goes.  1831  LADY  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (1894) 
1 1. 89  [She]  Bon  jours  and  how-d'ye-doesall  the  visitors  much 
more  audibly  and  busily  than  I  do  myself. 

Howdy,  -ie  (huirdi).  Sc.  and  north,  dial, 
vulgar.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A  midwife. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sltefih.  n.  iii,  When  Mungo's  mare 
stood  .still  and  swat  wi'  fright,  When  he  brought  east  the 
howdy  under  ni^ht.  1815  SCOTT  6"  ny  J  A  i,  The  laird's  servant 
.  .  rade  express  by  this  e'en  to  fetch  the  houdie.  1830  GAI.T 
J.,n->ric  7'.  ix.  i.  (1849)  404  She  was  determined  to  have  at  the 
occasion  a  howdie  instead  of  an  accoucheur.  1832  Blafk-iv. 
Mag.  XXXII.  853  The  most  illustrious  man  -howdie. 

\Xoic.  The  conjectured  derivation  from  the  phrase  /ttw 
d'yet  is  impossible,  since  the  Sc.  form  would  then  have  bucn 
thwd/}.  On  tin:  analogy  of  Sc.  gtnviiic—goldy^  kowtfy  might 
KO  back  to  /•''/-//',  an  appellative  (like  brownie,  etc.)  from 
hold,  friendly,  benevolent,  kind  :  cf.  I*'.  fd£¥y&mJW.] 

Howdy:  see  HOW-DO-YE. 

Howe,  h-OW  vhau,  hou),  j/'.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[Sc.  repr.  of  ME.  HOLL  sb. :  cf.  Sc.  bow(t*)  £/wu\£, 
pow,  rotv(e,  scro~v,  =  boll,  knoll ^  poll,  roll,  scroll^ 

•\\.  A  hole.   Obs.   rare. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  153  Howis  in  haill  clath  sail  be- 
rent. 

t2.  The  hold  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .  KHCIS  \.  xii.  33  The  hait  fyre  consumis  fa.st 
the  how  ;  Our  all  the  schip  diicendis  tlic  peralus  low.  1536 
KELLENDKN  Cron.  Scot.  11821)  II.  5^  Tin;  voce  wes  hard  of 
ane  woman,  in  the  how  of  the  schip.  1570  lUnry's  Ii  .1 
x.  825  Her  is  men  off  mar  waill  To  saill  thi  schip;  tharfor 
in  how  [^1470  hollj  thow  ga. 

3.  A  hollow  place  or  depression;  csp.  a  hollow 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  basin  or  valley. 

1'YcqiK'iit  in  jilaut-'-iiames  in  Scotland.  ;L>>  Habbifi  //tTc,  the 

,'f  the  Mcarns,  o/ ' tltt  Mersc,  etc. 
1585  JAS.  I   l-'.ss.  Pot:sie  i Arli.1  70  Thy  (handling  - 
stiiu:  made  them  Hie  Ower  ImKkuu.s  fiilU  and  l,o«t.^.      1596 
,  Mi'Li-;  tr.  Leslie  s  Hut.Saf.vityn  Donald  now  lyand 
vii'lir    how  in    the    Hilandi-*.     1724    RAMSAY    7\:t-t.    .' 

[.  go  Glbbie  That  wim  in  the  liuw  of  tlie  hill.     1795 

'*  HJi.'/fitirig  Ii  \>t'ifs  3,  I .  .  tract -I  it'.  ' 
ami  hanglis,  \^  ang  and  lambkin^  play'd, 

!886  S  :  ina/>f>cd  xxii,  \\  c  sU  down.,  in  a  1 

of  the  hill-side  till  the  nusl  sliould  have   ri-^cn.     1893  AV'r/A- 
•,  a  hollow,  adepression.     The  how  of 

b.  The  depth  or  middle  (of  winter,  night,  etc.). 

1818                              />  '/  /»'.  I-  9  '.Jam.'   Ye  ken   fu'  I 

gudun  '•e  u'  the  night  yoursel'. 

1825  I  he  middle  or  depth  of  win- 

ILT.     1849  C'.  1  ii,  I  aid  d'.iun 

in  the  'howe  of  liie  Q]  > '  .  In  the  how  . 

Howe,  how  .him,  huu),  (7.1    (Wz1. 

north,  dial.  Also  hou,  hough.  [Sc.  forn 
HOLL  a.  :  see  HOWK  */'.]  Hollow,  concave;  d< 
luw.  In  quot.  1536  how  tidc  =  low  tide. 
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i  1450  HENRYSON  Test.  (.>«.  157  His  cue  drowpit,  how, 

m  in  his  hcid.    a  1500  P.  JOHNSTON  Thre  Dcid 
in.  r'ull  laiihly  thus  sail  1y  thy  lusty  held,  Holkil  and  huw. 
1536  Rt£.  Mag.  Sig.  1513-1546  No.  1598   Defendants.  ad 
aquam  oe  Annand,  ct  ab  aqua  de  Annand  ad  aquam  de 
Edin    in    lie    howtide.      1552    I.^N"i  SAV    M 
Crepand  furth  of  howe  Cauernis.     16. .  Confess,  in  Glanvill 
SaadttcisHtus  11726*  393  (Jam.)  The  black  man's  voice  uus 
hough  and  goubiie.    1828  Craren  Dial.,  Hmu gait^  a  hollow 
gait    or  way.      Ibid.,    ffw-rtisk,    a    hollow   rush.      1893 
Xortkumbld.  Gfoss.,  Hou\   kottgh,   koght   hollow,  deep  . . 
H<nv~dri!lt  the  hollow  between  two  drills  in  a  field. 
b.    Comb.,  as  k0w'e}-hatked  adj. 

1786  Hi  KNS  To  aitld  marc  i,  Tho'  thou's  howe-backit  -  .an 
knaggie.     1893  Xorthund'til.  Gloss,  s.  v.  /Am-,  Hoiu-backt, 
sunken  in  the  Lack. 
C.  eulv. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scof.   II  rit  home,  that 

Kirit  wes  all  throw.  Quhair[in]  tlia  spak  richt  hideuslie  and 
how.  1785  ik'KNs  Death  .S-  Dr.  Hornbook  ix,  It  spak  right 
howe — '  My  name  is  Death '. 

Hence  Howness,  hollowness,  concavity,  depth. 

n  1605  MONTGOMERY  Flyting  TC.  Pohvart  417  Be  th-~ 
of  the  heauens,  and  be  the  hownesse  of  hell. 

tHowe,  a.-  0Ar.  Forms:  i  hosa,  3-4*ho;e, 
4  howe.  [OE.  hoga^  f.  rootof  Howj#.1,vA]  Pru- 
dent. 

(1950  Durham  Riiun!  t,Surtt-L-  •  i  i  I  lo^a  bilv\  iini.-e 
\pntdens  inodestia\  <  950  Limiisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiv.  45 
Hwa.  .is  fteleafFul  J»egn  and  hoga?  t  1330  -4rM.  4-  .1/f/-/.  38 
The  howe  wiif  anon  it  feu. 

Howe,  obs.  f.  HOVE.  How,  HUE,  OWE. 

Howeid:  see  HOY  v. 

Howel  'huirel),  ^.  [prob.  of  LG.  derivation: 
cf.  MHG.  40M/,  kobd,  Ger.  /;0<W,  dial.  //^/,  MLG. 
hovel,  Da.  /><>#/,  Sw.  hyfvel  a  plane.]  A  plane 
with  a  convex  sole,  used  by  coopers  for  smoothing 
the  insides  of  casks,  etc. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  PROCIOK.  1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875 
in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  I.  1138. 

Howel  (hairel),  v.  [f.  pree.  :  cf.  Ger.  hobdn, 
Da.  hovle,  Sw.  hyfla  to  plane,  smooth,  polish.] 
trans.  To  plane  or  smooth  with  a  bowel. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  83 
Machine  for  chiming,  crozing  and  howelling  casks. 

Hower(e,  obs.  forms  of  HOUR. 

Howes,  -ys,  howse,  var.  of  HOISE  v.t  to  hoist. 

c  1515  Cocke  Lore  IPs  B.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  Some  howysed  the 
mayne  sayle.  Ibid.,  Some  to  howes  the  toj»e  sayle  dyde 
entre. 

However  (hauierai);  contr.  howe'er  (hau- 
e-'i  ,  adv.  [f.  How  adv.  4-  EVER  adv.  8  e. 

In  senses  2  and  3,  however  is  the  relic  of  an  original  sub- 
ordinate clause  dike  those  of  sense  i),  such  as  '  however  this 
may  be '.] 

1.  Introducing  a  subordinate  clause,  sometimes 
with  yet  in  the  principal  clause :  a.  qualifying  a 
verb  :  In  whatever  manner,  by  whatever  means. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  330  Hou-euer  antecrist  glauer, 
he  leue|?  not  god  to  do  his  wilfe.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  864, 1 
shal  juste  with  that  duke,  Or  I  gete  a  rebuke,  How  ever  that 
hyt  be  !  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  i.  51,  I  coniure  you.. (How 
ere  you  come  to  know  it*  answer  me.  1709  ADDISON  Tatlcr 
No.  119  p  i,  I  am  still  in  Doubt,  whether  it  passed  in  my 
sleeping  or  waking  Thoughts.  However  it  was,  1  fancied 
that  my  good  Genius  stood  at  my  Bed's-Head.  1875  JOWKTT 
Plato  ;ed.  2^  I.  213  Men  of  Chios,  Thurii,  or  however  and 
whatever  you  call  yourselves. 

b.  qualifying  an  adj.  (or  pa.  ppleO  or  adv.  :  To 
whatever  extent.     Hence  often  used  ellipt.  with  an 
adj.  or  adv.  alone. 

ci^oo  Apol.  Loll.  7  A  U>dily  [ring  of  how  euer  litil  price 
howi|>  not  to  be  bout,  but  wif?  J>is  wisdam.  c  1586  ( 
PEMBROKE  Pt.  LXXVI.  iv,  The  most  ragefull.  .thou,  however 
furious  Shalt  oft  rcstraine.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \\.  i.  118, 
I  shall  serue  you  Sir  truely,  how  euer  else.  1707  FKKINN 
Peterb-n-cnv  s  Lend.  .S'/.  230  He  wou'd  yet  endeavour,  how- 
ever our  circumstances  seem'd  desperate,  to  secure  UK 
dom  of  Valencia.  1766  GOI.DSM.  I'ic.  if.  \\,  However  dark 
the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our  eyo,  yet  the  animal  itself 
finds  the  apartment  sufficiently  lightsome.  1845  M.  PATTISOS 
Ess.  11889)  I.  25  His  innocence,  however  manifest,  could  not 
save  him.  1885  Times  25  May  o  Trawlers  will,  of  cour.se, 
protest  against  any  interference,  however  slight. 

c.  However  much;   notwithstanding  that;   al- 
though.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1591  SPESSKK  Teares  Muses  523  How  ever  yet  they  nice 
despise  and  spight,  I  feeds  on  sweet  contentment  of  my 
thought.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  ii.  67  Howe'er  thou  art  a 
fiend,  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee.  1690  I 
Hunt.  Und.  n.  via,  §  3  fht  Idea  of  Black  is  no  less  positive 
in  his  Mind,  than  that  of  White,  however  the  Cause  of  that 
Colour  in  the  external  Object  may  be  only  a  Privation.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  175  p  4  However  those  who  have 
r-assed  through  h:df  the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  [etc.]. 
1846 TRKNCH  Hnls.  Lect.  Ser.  n.iii.  189  Humanity,! 
it  craved  a  God  for  its  deliverer,  yet  craved  just  as  earnestly 
a  man. 

1 2.  In  any  case,  at  all  events,  at  any  rate.   Obs. 
»  merged  in  3.) 

1591    SHAKS.   Two  Gent.  i.  i.  34   If  h.q/ly  won,   ]. 
a  haplesse  gaine;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grieuous  laboui 
How  euer:  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit.  «  1616  HKAUM.  &  Fi.. 
Bonduca  v.  iii,  A  Lhi!d  lliat  must  have  died  however.     1736 
H  Anal.  i.  iv.  loo  Till  we  know  the  Whole,  or,  how- 
ever, much   more  of  the  Case.      1790  PALKV  Hi>ra  Paid. 
Rom.  i.  ii  At  the  same  time  with, or  soon  however  f(>\'. 
the  contribution,  .made  in  Achaia. 

3.  Qualifying  a  sentence  or  clause  a>  a  whole 
For  all  that,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  ;  yet ;  = 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 


1613  SHAKS.  Hcii.  F///,  \\.  i.  106  All  the  Land  knowe* 
How  euer,  yet  there  is  no  great  breach.  1671  MILTON 
Sawsen  601,  I,  however,  Mu-a  IKI  omit  a  father's  timely 
care.  1766  GoLUbM.  I'ic.  II-'.  x,  ibis  curiosity  of  theirs, 
however,  was  attended  with  very'  serious  effects.  1790 
BUKKK  /•>:  A\T'.  27  However,  they  did  not  think  such  bold 
changes  within  their  commission.  1861  M.  PAIIIS 
0889'  I.  47  It  has  been  even  said  that  this  church  was  built 
by  the  Gentians,  which  hu\ve\cr  was  not  the  ca-e.  1865 
K  /Vi//.  Ttfttft  19  Brun/c  arrows,  however,  are  not 
very  common  in  Northern  Kuiope. 

f4.   In  any  way  whatsoever ;  at  all.    Obs. 

1673  MAKVELL  Rch.  Transp.  II.   13-)  All   Laws  however 
are  but  Probationers  of  time.     1740  J.  CLARKE  /-'tfit,  .  Vont'i 
60,  I  cannot  but  be  much  uf  Mr.  Lutke'a  Mind  with 
icsptct  to  versifying  however. 

5.  Interrogative  ^and  conjunctive  :  I  low,  in  any 
circumstances  or  way  whatever  'i  vSce  EVER  adv. 
8  d.)  folloq. 

[1607  R.  C  tr.  Estiennes  U  'orld  Wonder*  240,  I  shal  desire 
him  to  consider  how  ever  it  was  possible.]  1871  B.  TAM  UK 
Faust  (18751  L  \iii.  147  However  i<  it,  Mich  A  man  can  think 
and  know  so  much?  Alr'd.  However  do  you  manage  that? 

Howff  (hauf,  houf).  Sf.  Also  houf  f,  howf, 
hauf.  [Known  from  i6th  c, :  origin  uncertain. 

7/<>;v/7"is  the  name  of  the  chief  burial  ground  at  Dundee, 
originally  the  garden  or  orchard  of  the  Franciscan  Friary, 
which  was  granted  to  the  town  as  a  burial  ground  by  Queen 
Mary  on  11  Sept.  1564,  and  was  also  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  meeting-place  of  the  Trades.  The  name  llouj 
appears  as  early  as  1565,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this 
arose  from  its  use  as  '  a  place  of  resort ',  or  was  the  orig. 
Dame,  CODOKted  with  l>u.  and  Ger.  hof*  court,  yard.  In 
ihe  latter  case  the  general  bcot  _h  Use  has  to  be  accounted  for. 

1565  (Apr.  13)  Kurgk  Reeds,  in  Maxwell  Old  Dnndc? 
179  Ordainit  that  what  person  that  ever  beis  apprehendit 
louping  in  our  the  dykes  of  the  Houf  sal  pay.  .eight  shillings. 
1884  MAXvvti.L  Hist.  Old  Dundee  208  In  1611  the  word  was 
adopted  in  the  Council  register,  and  the  gathering  place  of 
the  crafts  is  subsequently  denominated  '  the  Howff'  instead 
of  '  the  common  burial '.] 

A  place  of  resort ;  a  haunt,  a  resort. 

1711  RAMSAY  Maggy  yohnstonn  vii,  When  we  were  weary'd 
at  the  guwff,  Then  Maggy  Johnstoun's  was  our  howff.  1776 
C.  KKITH  Partner's  Ha  in  Chambers  Fop.  Hum.  Scot. 
Poems  (1862)  54  This  is  the  houff  of  ane  and  a'.  1796 
BURNS  Lett,  to  Thomson  Apr.  \Vks.  t,Globe^  562  The  Globe 
Tavern  here  . .  for  these  many  years  has  been  my  howlT. 
1813  HOGG  Queen* s  ll'ake,  Kilmeny  xxiv,  The  corby  left 
her  houf  in  the  rock.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  ////«*«rr  (1863)  60 
Those  who  frequented  this  howf,  being  generally  elderly  men. 

Hence  Howff  v.  intr.,  to  have  one's  haunt. 

1808-18  JAMIKSON,  To  houjf^  to  take  shelter.  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xvii,  Where  was't  that  Robertson  and  you  were 
used  to  howff  ihegither? 

Howfing.  Se.  'A  clumsy,  awkward,  senseless 
person  '  (JarnA  Also  attrib. 

1500-10  DCXBAR  /W;//jr  Ixxv.  24  My  new  spanit  howffing 
\Fanuatyne  MS.  howphyn]  fra  the  sowk.  1583  Leg.  Bp. 
St.  Androis  586  Alace  \  that  Scotland  "had  no  schaine,  To 
send  sic  howfing  carles  from  ham  e !  1871  W.  ALEXANDER 
Johnny  Gibb  xii,  That  aul',  greedy,  sneeshinie  howffin, 

t  Howful,  hougllful,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  i 
hosful,  1-3  hohful,  3  ho^hefull,  houhful,  how- 
ful;  see  also  HOFTL.  [OE.//^/«/,  ijio%it  thought, 
care, How J&1+-FUL.J  Careful;  anxious, sorrowful. 

970  in  Thorpe  Dipl.  Angl.  sKvi  Sa.v.  240  Hohful  embe 
ftffit  hu  ic  his  lof  araere.  a  1050  Liber  Sclntill.  ix.  (1889)  43 
/Emtig  wamb  &  gyrla  hohful!.  c  izoo  ORVIN  8953  Ne  ^att 
me  birr^)  beon  ho^hefull  Abutenn  hi.se  bingess.  a  1250  Owl 
•V  -\'4'/^.  1292  pe  nihtegale  sat  and  slhte  And  hohful  was. 

Hence  f  Howfully  adv.,  carefully,  anxiously. 

1565  T.  STAPI.ETON  Fortr.  Faith  6  What  is  more  howfully 
to  be  sought  for,  more  chare! y  to  be  kept? 

I  Howgate,  -B,  <*<&.  Obs.  [f.  How  adv.  + 
GATK  rf.»  'way1  (with  genitival  -j).]  In  direct 
and  indirect  questions:  In  what  way;  how. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  6547  v*-'ott.)  Hugat  dele  yee  now  ?  I  bid. 
7118  Noght  he  did  |?am  vnderstand  Hugat  [r.  rr.  hougat, 
howgate]  he  pat  hony  faand.  1375  BARBOLK  Hrucc  11.  156 
And  tauld  him.  .als  how-gate  The  Clyffurdheld  his  heritage. 
c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  .Saints,  George  587  pane  dacyane  wist  nocht 
hou-gat  To  do. 

ft.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5589  :<;  u.\  I  sal  tell  you..hougatis 
he  cam  first  in  place.  1-1440  York  Myst.  xxvi.  227  Howe 
u:ue>  bought  schall  he  be?  1570  LKVINS  Manip.  39/45 
'(.-•»,  how?  quoniodo'i  Howgates.  idem. 

Howge,  obs.  f.  HUGE.  How(g^h,  obs.  ff. 
ll"Ui;H.  Howghe,  ob-.  f.  I  low  adv.  How  go, 
obs.  f.  HOGO.  Howine,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  /ioveti,  pa. 
pple.  of  HEAVE. 

t  Howish  vhairij),  a.  colloq.  Obs.  [f.  Hnw 
adv.  +  -is»i.]  Peril,  short  for  the  earlier  I-dorit- 
know-hou'ishi  haw-kowish :  Having  a  vague  sense 
of  illness  or  indisposition  ;  '  all-overish  '. 

1694  DHVDEN*  Lm-e  Triumph,  v.  Wks.  1884  VIII.  462,  I 
am  I  I. n 'A\-  nut  huwj^h.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  Ixiii. 
(1737)  257  We  were  ..  off  the  Hinges,  and  I  don't  know 
howish.  1746  in  Leisure  Hour  11880}  119  He  is  a  little 
how-howish  to-day,  occasioned  by  a  niL-ny-making.  1787 
Minor  39  [She]  feels,  as  she  says,  quite  howish  nr 
1802  Hi-:ni>Ohs  Hygsia  viii.  47  Cachectic,  or,  as  some  familiar 
writer  terms  it,  I  don't-know-hou  i-.h. 

Howitz,  haubitz.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  8  hau-, 
hawbitz,  hob(b)ita.  ^.  7  howitts,  8  hau-, 
howitz.  [a.  Ger.  haubitz ^  in  i^th  c.  haitfnitz. 
haujeuit:,  ad.  Boh.  houf  nice  stone-sling,  catapult. 
Introduced  into  Gei  man  during  the  Hussite 
wars.)  From  the  Ger.,  also  1 7th  c.  It.  obiza,  < 
F.  obits  bomb-shell.]  =ncxt.  (Usually  with  pi. 
the  same  a*  the  sing. :  cf.  CANNON  sb.\  2  b. 


a.  1700  S.  L.  tr,  Frykes  I'oy.  E.  /;«/.  61  Small  Vessels 
whn.h  fctch'd  us  suine  Haubitzes  (which  is  a  kind  of  Field- 
I'icte  to  load  with  Miiall  Shot).  1709  Lend.  Gaz.  No. 
Haubit/  for  sixteen  Pound  Ball,  two.  1710  I. 
HARRIS  Lex.  Ttchtt.  11,  Hobtts  are  a  sort  of  small  Mortars 
from  6  to  S  Inches  Diameter.  Their  Carriages  are  like  those 

<>,  only  much  shorter.     17*9  SHEI.VOCKE  Artiii, 
;77  Little  Hobbits  charged  with  tiie  various  kinds  of  Fire- 
1743-5  I  IM'M.  Contin.  l\npin  xx\i.  i.  (1745111!.  562 
iMMy  two  cannon,  eight  mortars  and  hawbitz. 

/3.  1687  J.  RICHARDS  Jrnl.  Siege  Buda  17  These  Howitts 
are  mounted  on  Carriages  somwhat  resembling  those  of 
Cannon.  1709  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4556/2  Forty  Mortars,  and 
sixty  Hauwii/.  1781  in  Sparks  Corr.  Attter.  Rei:  11853)  HI. 
488  Two  field-pieces,  some  howitz,  and  perhaps  a  mortar. 

Howitzer  (huirits^.  Forms :  a.  8  ban-, 
haw-,  hobitzer.  &.  7  hauwitzer,  8  hawitzer, 
.S-  howitzer.  [A  deriv.  of  prec. ;  the  same  suffix 
appears  in  I>u.  homvitser  (in  1663  hom'ietser),  Fr. 
wusitr  for  earlier  obits  >ee  llntz.-Darm.'.] 

A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  usually  of  light  weight, 
specially  designed  for  the  horizontal  firing  of  shells 
with  Miiall  charges,  and  adapted  for  use  in  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

a.     1703  Londt  GHZ.  No.  3941,  2  A  Battery  of  two  Mortars 
and  4   Haubit/ers.     1736  LKUIARD  Life  Alar  {borough  III. 
138,  1-2  Hawbitzen.  or  little  Mortars.     1760  Hist.  / 
iii  Ann.  AY^-  i-t/i  The  signal,  .was  given  by  four  hawbiuers 
fired  in  the  air. 

£.  1693  Lond.  Ga^.  No.  3106/3,  40  Mortars  and  Hau- 
withers.  1704  Ibid.  No.  4059.  3,  2  Hawit/eis,  and  100  Hand- 
Mortars.  i8ia  l:.iami>u-r  14  Scpi,  581/1  \\'e  drove  the 
enemy  from  ..  the  town  by  howit/ui-.  1884  J.  Coi 
Hicks  i'asha  158  At  each  corner  . .  were  placed  .  .  the  rifled 
howitzers. 

•\\>.  The  shell  thrown  by  this  pitce  of  ordnance. 

1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  442  A.  .body  of  Russian^. .  had  begun 
i' i  throw  some  Imwit/ers  into  that  town,  with  an  intention  to 
bet  the  magazines  on  fire. 

C.   Comb.,  as  kowitw-bocU  \  cf.  gnnbc<: 

1801    NELSON    15   Aug.  in   NU  45)    IV.  463 

Captain  Coun  who  commands  the  Division  of  Howii/er- 
Boats  ..is  to  open  his  fire  from  the  Howitzer:-  upon  the 
batteries  and  camp.  1844  W.  SIBORNE  U'atcrlco  1.x.  386 
(Stanf.)  Major  Bull's  British  howitzer  horse-battery. 

Howk,  obs.  f.  HOOK  ;  var.  form  of  HOLK. 

Howker,  var.  HOOKKH-,  a  sailing  vessel. 

Howl  (.haul},  v.  Forms :  t,?  3  hulen),  4-6  houle, 
(5  whoule),  5-7  howle,(6  owle^.  6^  howl.  [ME. 
1  hulen.  hoiilen  -  MDu.  hulen.  Du.  kuiU-n.  MHG. 
hiiUn,  hhtlcn,  Ger.  hculen  :  of  echoic  origin.  Cf. 
Gr.  v\d-ftvt  L.  ufufare,  It.  urfare,  OF.  «//?/*,  «;7tv, 
F.  hurler  to  howl.] 

1.  intr.  To  utter  a  prolonged,  loud,  and  doleful 
cry,  in  which  the  sound  of  «  («)  prevails.     Said  of 
dogs,  wolves,  and  various  wild  animals ;  formerly 
also  of  the  owl  (now  said  to  screech  or  hoot}. 

1390  Oo\\  F.R  Conf.  II.  265  The  horned  oule  The  which  men 
here  on  inghtes  houle.  t~  1440  Proinp.  Pan1.  2  =  0  t  Howlyn 
a-,  beestys,  itlnfo.  1484  CAXTOS  Fables  of  &  sop  v.  xii,  The 
dogges  herd  the  voys  [of  the  uulf]  wherfore  they  beganne 
to  barke  and  to  howle.  1549-62  STFRSHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  lix. 
(1566)  139  As  houndes  they  houle  and  grenne.  1613  PUR- 
CHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  741  They  heard  Dogges  howle  on  the 
shore.  £'1705  BERKELEY  Cave  Dun*  rt  \\  k^.  1871  IV.  507 
Two  or  three  dogs  ..  set  themselves  to  howl  with  all  their 
might.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat,  Hisf.  Man  36  Like  other  un- 
cultivated  breeds  of  dogs  they  only  howl. 

2.  Of  a  human  being  :  To  utter  a  similar  sound  ; 
to  utter  loud  and  doleful  inarticulate  cries  ;  to  wail, 
lament,  esp.  with  pain.     In  modern  use  often  some- 
what contemptuously  applied  to  any  cry  of  pain  or 
distress. 

(Quot.  1220  is  very  uncertain  ;  the  word  may  be  corrupt.) 

\c  X32o  Bestiary  396  Man  hire  [<5e  fox]  hatieS,  hatien  and 
hulen  boSe  men  and  fules.]  r  1386  OIAUCKR  Knt."s  T.  1959 
Shrighte  Emelye  and  howleth  Pnlamon.  c  1450  tr.  De 
Imitationc  I.  xxiv.  33  J>e  enviouse  shul  whoule  for  sorowe 
as  wode  houndes.  1526  TIMJAIE  y«j.  v.  i  Goo  to  noue  ye 
Ryche  men.  Wepe  and  howle  un  youre  wretchednes  that 
shall  come  apon  you.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  n.  iv.  374 
There  is  another  Indictment  vpon  thee  .  .  for  the  which  I 
thinke  tliou  wilt  howle.  1682  N.  O.  Boilcau's  Lutritt  n. 
140  My  Angry  Ghost  shall  h:umt  thy  Conscious  Soul,  Tie 
Ring  thee  such  a  Peal,  shall  make  thee  Howl.  1805  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Ballantync  i-j  Apr.  in  L^khart^  He  still  howls 
about  the  expense  of  printing,  but  1  think  uf  sh;ill  finally 
settle.  1885  Vpool  Daily  Post  ^  May  4/9  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  do  the  Conservatives  very  little  good  to 
howl. 

b.  Howl  att  hou'l  upon,  to  assail  or  address  with 
howling,     \\ilh  indirect 

1647  A.  Ross  Myst.  Poet.  viii.  11675)  152  She  [Hecat< 
howled  or  called  upon  in  the  night  by  her  Pri< 

C.  trans.  To  drive  into  a  state  by  howling.  Howl 
dcnvtt,  to  reduce  to  silence  by  howls  of  obloquy. 

1872  BAI;EHOT  TV.:  1876)  164  Any  one  who 

h'-,u>  anything  lie  does  not  like,  tries  to  howl  it  down.  1885 
Mtinch.  Exam.  20  May  .17  Mr.  Gladstone  was  almost 
howled  down  in  attempting  to  reply.  1892  Argosy  Oct. 
315  They  have  whirled  or  howled  themselves  into  a  mad 
delirium. 

3.  tran.-..   To  utter  with  howling.    Also  koivl  out. 
1530  i  ,91  2S6  But  the  Mind  owls 

care  not  what  they  howl, seeing,  .that  no  man  can  spy  them. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  194  But  I  haue  words  That 
would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  ayre.  Where  hearing 
should  not  latch  them.  1613  PUKCHAS  I^ilgrhnagg  (16141 
•  r  howling  certaine  Psalmes  or  Prayers. 
1700  T.  HROWN  tr.  Frcsny's  Antusfnt,  Ser.  *  Crnt.  21  And 


HOWL. 

Howls  oul,  Buy  my  !•  lawnder^.     1816  ].  WILSON  City  of 
Plague  ii.  iii.  198  To  howl  my  dying  curses  in  his  ear. 

4.  intr.  Of  inanimate  agents,  esp.  the  wind  or  a 
storm  :  To  make  a  prolonged  wailing  noise.     Of 
an  organ  :  To  cipher. 

1687  [see  Howl.iNr,  vH.  sli.  i).  1728  PorE  Dnnc..  \.  35 
Keen,  hollow  winds  howl  thro'  the  bleak  recess,  Emblem  of 
Music  caus'd  by  Emptiness.  1742  R.  BLAIR  Grave  32  The 
wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls  !  1819  SHELLEY  1'romcth. 
Unb.  i.  434  How  fearfully  God's  thunder  howls  behind  ! 
1852  SF.IDEL  Organ  46  This  is  a  very  good  contrivance., 
if  one  of  the  reed  pipes  should  howl.  1873  J-  H.  BENNh  i 
ll'iii.'rr  Medit.  i.  x.  (ed.  5)  303  The  wind  was  howling  in 
the  mountains.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-fainter s  L. 
Dozens  of  great  steamers  go  howling  through  the  Downs 
every  day. 

5.  (See  qtiot.) 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.,  When  the  Foot  hooks  of 
a  Ship  are  scarfed  into  the  Ground-Timbers,  and  boulted. 
and  then  the  Plank  laid  on  them  up  to  the  Orlop,  the 
Carpenters  say,  they  begin  to  make  the  Ship  Howie. 

Howl  (haul),  sb.     [f.  HOWL  z/.] 

1.  The  prolonged  and  mournful  cry  of  a  dog, 
wolf,  etc.,  which  dwells  upon  the  vowel  it  or  some 
kindred  sound ;  the  similar  sound  of  the  wind  or 
other  inanimate  agent. 

1605  SHAKS.  Mact>.  11.  i.  54  The  Wolfe,  Whose  howle's 
his  Watch,  c  1605  MIDDLETON  li'ifc/i  in.  iii,  No  howls  of 
wolves,  no  yelps  of  hounds.  1724  SWIFT  Drafter's  Lett. 
iv.  Wks.  1778  II  412  The  last  howls  of  a  dog  dissected  alive. 
1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  III.  xxvi,  Till  suns;  his  midnight 
hymn  the  owl,  Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl.  1865 
KINGSLEY  Here-.v.  xiii,  She  expected  him  at  every  howl  of 
the  wind. 

2.  A  loud  wail  or  outcry  of  pain  or  anguish ; 
a  savage  yell  of  rage  or  disappointment.     (Often 
used  contemptuously.) 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  in.  iii.  39  Your  naked  Infants  spitted 
vpon  Pykes,  Whiles  the  mad  Mothers,  with  their  howles 
confus'd,  Doe  breake  the  Clouds.  1697  DRVDEN  A'w.v'rfvn. 
527  She  ..  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  publick  place.  1776 
Twiss  Tour  Irel.  131  The  Irish  howl,  which  was  made  by 
the  bellowing  of  a  herd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
attended  the  burial.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  loo 
Foulque  uttered  a  howl  of  despair.  1858  BRIGHT  Sf.  Glas- 
gow 21  Dec.  (1868)  307/2  You  remember  the  howl  of  astonish- 
ment which  arose.  1862  Ln.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const.  App. 
ii.  421  His  sufferings  are  exacerbated  by  the  howl  of  popular 
execration  or  scorn. 

Howl,  -e,  var.  HOLL. 

t  Howie.  Obs.  A  variant  of  OWL,  peril,  in- 
fluenced by  HOWLF.T  or  by  HOWL  v. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Cliarlc  fy  Byrde  in  Min.  Poems  (1840)  192 
As  goode  ^an  howle  as  a  popingaye.  1500-20  Di  MI\J< 
r»e>us  xxxiii.  74  Wend  he  had  bene  the  hornit  howle. 

Howler  'hau'lsj).     [f.  HOWL  z>.  +  -KiiV] 

1.  An  animal  that  howls. 

1859  THOMSON  Land  ,y  Bk.  I.  viii.  (1872!  94  To  be  torn  . . 
and  dragged  about  by  these  hideous  howlers  [jackals], 

b.  spec.  A  South  American  Monkey  ot  the  genus 
Mycetes. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI  37/1  The  species  are,  as  the  name 
[Mycetes]  implies,  Howlers,  ;ind  the  horrible  yells  sent  forth 
by  these  animals,  .are described,  .as  surpassingly  distn 
and  unearthly.  1865  Reader  No.  121.  457/1  Numerous 
spider-monkeys,  the  red  howlers.  1879  Cassell's  'J'tr/in. 
Eilttc.  i.  5  The  chief  monkey-furs  imported  are  those  ob- 
tained from  the  howlers. 

2.  a.  A  person  hired  to  wail  at  a  funeral  or  the 
bedside  of  the  dying,     b.  A  wassailer  (see  quot. 
1875).  dial. 

1844  KINGLAKF.  Eothen  xviii.  (1878)  249  The  funerals,  .arc 
attended  by  howlers.  1875  Susse.r  Gfass.,  1  io~.nle.rs,  boys 
who  in  former  times  went  round  wassailing  the  orchards. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  25  July  2/1  When  a  man  was  dyin:;  (if 
his  means  allowed)  professional  howlers  were  employed. 

3.  slang.  Something  '  crying ',  '  clamant ',  or  ex- 
cessive ;  spec,  a  glaring  blunder,  esp.  in  an  examina- 
tion, etc.     Cf.  HOWLING///,  a.  3. 

1872  W.  F.  BUTLER  Gt.  Lone  Land  xix.  (1878)  300  If  the 
hood  was  fastened  down  by  frozen  breath  to  the  opening, 
then  it  must  be  a  howler  outside.  1875  Punch  2  Oct.  136/1 
John  ..  having  come  a  howler  over  the  Leger,  is  stumped. 
i88»  H.  C.  MBRIVALE  1-ancit  of  B.  II.  n.  ii.  161  He's  gone 
no  end  of  a  howler  on  the  turf  since.  1890  Athen&itnt  i  Mar. 
275  'i  In  no  examination  papers . .  has  any  examiner  met  with 
more  monstrous  'howlers'  than  crowd  these  pages.  1894 
Month  Apr.  464  The  specimens  of  schoolboy  blunders  which, 
under  the  head  of  '  Howlers ',  are  so  popular  in  our  journals. 

Howlet  (hou-let,  Sc.  htt'let).  dial.  Forms:  5 
howlott,  -Lit.  6-  howlet.  (Also  6  hulet,  7  hou- 
let,  9  dial,  hoolet,  hulote,  hullat.  -et,  ullet.) 
See  also  OWLET,  [app.  a.  F.  hulol/c,  in  i6lh  c. 
hulote,  a  word  of  diminutive  form,  of  which  the 
stem  appears  lobe  the  same  as  in  Ger  eule,  MLG. 
Ale,  peril,  altered  under  the  influence  of  finer  to 
hoot  :  cf.  the  synonym  Inist/c.']  An  owl,  owlet. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Uirwlat  48.  I  sawe  ane  Howlat,  in  haist, 
vndir  ane  holyne.  1:1450  Cm.  Mysi.  (Hhaks.  Soc.)  179  Do 
howlott  howtyn  hoberd  and  heyn.  Whan  here  barnys  blede 
undyr  credyl  bende.  1513  DOI-HLAS  /Ends  xn.  xiii.  168 
Quhilk  we  a  litil  howlet  cleip,  or  ovvle.  1549  CHEKI-:  1 1 urt 
Sedit.  (1641)  5  Why,  be  yce  Howlets  and  Bats,  that  yee 
cannot  look  on  the  light?  1570  I.KVINS  Manip.  88/15 
An  Hulet  or  oule,  -.'lula.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  156  Eies 
they  haue  red  like  the  houlets.  1684  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  n.  189, 
I  am  also  as  poor  as  a  Howlet.  1820  SCOTT  I-z'anJioe  xxvii, 
That  St.  Withold's  of  Burton  is  a  howlet's  nest  worth  the 
harrying.  1828  Craven  Dial. ,  Hnltel,  Hullat,  an  owl. 

Howliglasse,  obs.  var.  of  Owi,-i 
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Howling  '.\\wc\\rf\, vbLsb.  [f.IIowLzi.  +  -INf;'.] 

1.  The  uttering  of  a  prolonged  wailing  cry,  as  by 
the  dog,  wolf,  or  other  animal ;  the  production  <>f 
a  similar  sound  by  the  wind  or  other  inanimate 
agent ;  the  ciphering  of  an  organ. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  250/1  Howlynge  of  Honeys.  1405 
Trwisa's  Karth.  De  P.  K.  xvm.  xxv.  (W.  de  W".),  Tidns 
Sabinus  hounde.  .abode  wyth  the  deed  body  wyth  dolefull 
and  sorowfull  noyse  and  howlynge  \Kortl.  JI/S.  jelling], 
1598  HAKLUYT  Vay.  I.  400  Two  or  three  hundred  foxes, 
which  make  a  marueilous  wawling  or  howling.  1687  \ 
LOVELL  tr.  Tluvenofi  Trav.  \.  2  The  Isle  of  Strombofi . .  I 
was  told  that  they  who  were  near  it  heard  great  hou 
which  proceed  not  from  Hell,  .but  from  the  violence  of  the 
Winds.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  iv.  225  His  Tail  incurv'd 
He  drops,  and  with  harsh  broken  Howlings  rends  The 
poison-tainted  Air.  1852  SF.IDM.  Organ  45  To  remedy  the 
!!ed  howling  or  sonnding-on  of  certain  [>ipcs.  ulici 
their  respective  keys  are  not  pressed  down.  1875 

ClI'llKKING  vbl.  sb.  3]. 

2.  A  prolonged  wailing  outcry  of  human  beings. 
c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xliii.  169  Crete  crye,  noyse, 

and  houlyng  made  the  sarasyns.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom,  ft  Jul. 
in.  iii.  48  Banished?  O  Frier,  the  damned  vse  that  word 
in  hell:  Howlings  attends  it.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tin-,'. 
(1677)  257  But  for  the  greater  solemnity,  for  seven  dayes  a 
general  howling  . .  was  made.  1725  DE  FOE  /  'oy.  round 
11'orld  (1840)  87  A  sad  lamentation  and  howling.  1887 
A.  ML'LLER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  663/1  The  insane  li,,wl- 
ings  IIH  hit  ('  he,  he  ').. practised  by  the  '  howling'  RifViya 
[Dervishes]. 

Howling,///,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -INO-.] 

1.  That  howls;  that  utters  or  produces  a  prolonged 

wailing  sound. 
a  1605    POLWART   Fly  ting  -w.    Montgomerjt-    795   Where 

howlring  howlets  aye  doth  hant.      1668  H.    MORE   Dir1. 

Dial.  in.  xix.  (1713)  217,  I  believe  you  mean  the  howling 

Quakers,  as  uncivil  as  they  are.    1769  E.  BANCROFT  Gtiian.i 


Myceti,  or  Howling  Monkeys.     1877  [see  DERVISH]. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  filled  with,  howling,  as  of 
wild  beasts  or  of  the  wind  ;  dreary.    In  the  Kiblical 
howling  wilderness,  and  derived  phrases,  the  word 
tends  to  become  merely  intensive. 

1611  BIBLE  Dent,  xxxii.  10  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 
and  in  the  waste  howling  wildernesse.  1696  tr.  DH  Mont's 
t'oy.  Lei'ant  222  The  very  Sight  of  those  howling  Desarts 
deterr  me.  1728-^46  THOMSON  Spring  13  His  blasts  obey, 
and  quit  the  howling  hill.  1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Monadnve 
Wks.  (Bonn)  1.  435  Fit  the  bleak  and  howling  place  For 
gardens  of  a  finer  race.  1848  DICKENS  Doinbey  iv.  (C.  D.  ed.) 
22  Going  regularly  aloft  to  bed.  .in  a  howling  garret  remote 
from  the  lodgers.  1857  THOREAU  Maine  IV.  (1894)  300 
Generally  speaking,  a  howling  wilderness  does  not  howl  ;  it 
is  the  imagination  of  the  traveler  that  does  the  howling. 

3.  fig.  (chiefly  slang.)  Glaring,  very  pronounced, 
'  screaming  '  :  cf.  HOWLER  3. 

1865  SALA  in  Daily  Tel,  25  Nov.  6/6  To  risk  a  very  vulgar 
phrase,  a  Nawab  is  'a  howling  swell'  in  the  East.  1884 
Nonconf.  4-  Indep.  7  Aug.  766/3  Those  mistakes  which  are 
sometimes  called  '  howling  '  blunders. 

Hence  Howlingly  adv. 

1593  NASIIE  Christs  T.  (1613!  52  The  Owle  on  the  house- 
top, euer-more  howlingly,  cals  for  some  Corse. 

Howlk,  -e,  obs.  ff.  HULK.  Howlsom,  var. 
HOLSOM.  Howm,  Sc.  f.  HOLM*. 

t  Howne,  sb.  or  ?n.  Ol>s.  rare.  (Meaning  un- 
known.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Trtylus  iv.  182  (210)  But  Antenor,  he  shal 
com  horn  to  towne,  And  she  shal  out  ;  bus  seyden  here  and 
howne  [-1/X  Gg.  4.  27  hounne]. 

Hownyd,  obs.  f.  HONEYED.  Howp,  obs.  f. 
HOOP,  Sc.  f.  HOPE.  Howr\e,  obs.  ff.  Horn, 
OUK,  WHOUE.  Howsband,  obs.  f.  HUSBAND. 
Hows(e,  Howsel,  obs.  ff.  HOUSE,  HOCSKL. 

Howsoever  Jiuivstfije'vsj).  arch.  [f.  HowrtrtV. 
+  So  adv.  +  EVER  adv.  In  the  same  sense  the 
simple  how  so  goes  back  to  c  1  200,  ho-vsomrver  to 
c  1300,  and  however  to  (-1400  ;  howsoever  appears 
to  have  been  a  later  formation  from  how  so  or 
however,  modelled  on  hmesemever.] 

1.  In  what  manner  soever  ;  =  HOWEVER  i.  (Some- 
times with  ellipsis.)  arch. 

£•1430  Piste/I  of  Susan  202  (MS.  Colt.  Calig.)  We  schulle 
present  be  pleynte,  how  so  euer  bou  be  pa>  de.  1534  ELVOT 
J'lV/r.  Princes  4  Thei  thinke  it  better,  .to  live  in  any  other 
maner,  how  so  ever  it  be.  1592  C,KI:ENE  Upst.  Courti  r  in 
Hart.  jUisc.  (Malh.)  II.  232  Howsoeuer  right  be,  might 
carries  away  the  verdict.  1741  MIDDLETON  Ci\ero  I.  v.  349 
Howsoever  this  may  color,  it  cannot  justify  Cato's  conduct. 
1882-3  SCHAKF  Kncycl.  Reuf.  Knenvl.  547  As  a  mere  rival  to 
Rome,  Constantinople  has  been  of  invalua_ble  service  to  the 
Christian  Church,  howsoever  her  direct  influence  may  In-- 
considered. 

t  b.  Notwithstanding  that,  albeit  ;  =  HOWEVEK 
i  c.  Obs. 

1599  H.  ULTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinn,  •;-  I  viii,  It  is  a  most.. 
innocent  Animall,  howsoever  nature  ..  hath  armed  ii 
magnificently.     1674  PLAVFORD  Mill  Mtts.  in.  i  The  Parts 
of   Musick   are   in   all    but    four,   howsoever   some   skilful 
MUMI  ians  have  composed  songs  of  twenty,  .parts. 

2.  With  adj.  or  adv.  :  To  what  extent  or  in  what 


. 

degree  soever,     a.  With  tmesis  :  how  .  .  .  soevf. 
1557  NORTH  Guevara's  Dia.ll  Tr.  (1619!  718,  i  How  gre 
a  friend  or  neere  kinsman  soeuer  he  be  to  them.      158 
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SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  194  How  low  soeuer  the  matter,  I  hope 
1  for  high  words.     1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  A'./'.  I.  9  25 
The  Treaty  ..  how  well    soever   reoiivrd,  ai'd    how  much 


HOXEN. 

soever  desired  by  the  King.      1769  ROBERTSON  diets.  I', 

III.  \m.    105  [They]  durst  not   refuse  l!i-.-ir  -nit,  how 

unwilling  soever  to  gram  it.  1861  MAINE  Ane.  La-.i<  vii. 
(1876)  286  A  right,  how  long  soever  neglected.  1874  CAR- 
K  Mfit.  1'hys.  i.  vi.  §  2  118791  262  A  summary  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  process — how  simple  or  how  complex 
soever. 

b.  Also  without  tmesis. 

1696  TATK  &  BRADY  ft.  xc.  6  But  howsoever  fresh  and 
f.ur.  <Ji75i  lipi.is  ,;..  (R.i,  Howsoever  well 

instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself  and  howsoever  useful 
to  government  he  might  think  them. 

t  3.  In  any  case,  at  any  rate  :  =  HOWEVER  2.  Obs. 

1586  A.  DAY  Kng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  42  Die  wheresoever 
and  whensoever,  yet  howsoever  honourably.  1590  SHAKS. 
Midi.  N.  v.  i.  27  Something  of  great  constaucie  ;  But  how- 
soeuer,  strange,  and  admirable,  a  1613  OVERBI-RY  A  H'i/e 
(1638)  79  His  boy  is  bound  to  admire  him  howsoever.  1663 
Flagtlaim,  ot  O.  Cromwell  11672)  48  If  the  Scots  as  was 
hoped  howsoever,  would  have  proved  honest. 

1 4.  Nevertheless  ;  yet :   =  HOWEVKR  3.  Obs . 

1602  R.  DOLMAN  tr.  rriniantlavc's  I-'r.  Acad.nftifr  ML  U. 
777  But  howsoeuer,  it  is  certainethat  pilots.. doe  direct  [eti.]. 
1631  \\r.\-\\oooEnf.  JSfia.i  1641)  83  It  bred  in  her  howsoever 
no  small  amazement.  1709  STRVPE  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xxxix.  404 
lint  this  passage,  howsoever,  was  illy  taken  by  some  of  the 
Oxonians. 

Howsomever  (hau:s;"ine'v3j),a(&.  Nowrfia/. 
or  vulgar.  Also,  south,  dial,  howsomdever. 
[A  parallel  formation  to  howsoever,  of  earlier  ap- 
pearance, with  the  conj.  sum,  sow  (=  Da.,  Sw. 
SOHI,  ON.  sem  as,  that)  instead  of  so.] 

•\  1.  Introducing  a  subordinate  clause  :  In  what- 
ever manner ;   =  HOWEVER  i .     b.  Although ; 
HOWEVER  i  c.  Obs. 

n  1300  Cursor  M.  23390  Nu  at  be  erth  nu  at  be  lift,  or  hu 
sumeuer  [v.rr.  hou  sum  euir,  how  sim  ener]  bou  will  be  scift. 
f  1420  A-.'Lnv.  Art/i.  xxiv,  Then  to-gedur  schulle  we  goe 
How-sumeuyr  hit  cheuis.  r  1489  CAXION  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
x.  270  How  somever  the  game  gooth.  1560  I>AUS  tr.  S/ei- 
daiit's  Comtn.  297  How  someuer  the  matter  was.  1601 
SHAKS.  All's  ll'ell  i.  iii.  56  How  somere  their  hearts  are 
seuer'd  in  Religion,  their  heads  are  both  one. 

2.  Nevertheless ;  yet :  =  HOWEVER  3. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  70  b,  It  is  playn  that  he  had 
Dioscorides  howsomeuer.  1728  VANBR.  &  Cm,  f'rov .  Husb. 
n.  27  But  howsomdever,  we'st  ta'  the  best  care  we  can. 
1741  RICHARDSON  1'amela  (1824)  I.  64  Howsomever,  it  will 
do  you  no  good  to  make  this  known.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate 
xxxiv,  Howsomdever,  I  object  nothing  to  Captain  Cleveland. 
1852  C.  W.  H[OSKINS]  Talpa  135,  I  shall  keep  you  to  your 
promise,  Sir,  howsomever.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at 
t1.*'/.  xliv.  Howsumdever,  as  your  countrymen  say,  I  shall 
have  a  shy  at  him. 

Howsour,  obs.   f.  HOUSER2;    var.   of  II. 
SOUR.  Obs. 

t  Howster,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.    ?  To  oust. 

1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  348  Howster  out  such  vermine 
(O  ye  Church  officers,  if  ye  serve  for  oughts)  out  of  their 
kennells ! 

Howt,  obs.  form  of  HOOT. 

Howve :  see  HOVE.     Howylle,  obs.  f.  OWL. 

Howyne,  Sc.  f.  hovin,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  HEAVE. 

Hox,  Hoxter,  obs.  ff.  Ox,  HUCKSTER. 

t  Hox,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  shortened  from  a 
fuller  form  *hoxen  (retained  in  HOCKSIIIX,  huck- 
son,  HUXEN),  repr.  OE.  h6hsinu,  pi.  hihsina, 
HOUGH-SINEW,  and  corresp.  to  ON.  hdiin,  OFris. 
hSxene,  hixne,  OHG.  *ka!isina,  kahstia,  MDu. 
haessene,  haaseii  (Kilian  haessen),  Du.  haassen, 
haasse,  haas,  in  Groningen  hacks,  in  same  sense. 
Cf.  HOXEN  v. 

The  final  -<  n  of  ' hox-tn  may  have  been  taken  in  ME.  as 
a  pi.  ending  uhe  OE.  pi.  hohsina  wonid_  give  ME.  *ho$sin. 
' hoxen\  and  a  sing,  hox  deduced  from  it  (cf.  CHICK).] 

A  hamstring. 

r  1440  \\'yclif's  Bible  3  Sam.  viii.  4  Dauid  kitte  the  hoxes 
of  alle  the  beestis  drawynge. 

t  Hox,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  4  hoxe,  7-8  hocks. 
[Shortened  from  HOXEN  v.,  ?'under  influence  of 
Hox  sb.  Cf.  Ger.  dial,  hdchstn,  hessen,  hasen  — 
Ger.  hechsnen,  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  hough, 
to  hamstring. 

1388  WVCLIF  Josh.  xi.  6  Thou  schalt  hoxe  the  horsis  of 
hem.  —  i  Citron,  xviii.  4  He  hoxide  alle  the  horsis  of  charis 
[1382  He  kulte  the  knee  senewisj.  1594  LVLY  ,1/cr//.  fioNil>. 
in.  iv.  113,  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  knife, 
thinking  to  hox  him.  i6n  SHAKS.  It'int.  T.  i.  ii.  244  Thou 
art  a  Coward,  Which  hoxes  honestie  behind,  restrayning 
From  Course  requir'd.  1699  DAMMI-K  /  'i\v.  II.  ii.  97 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  Spaniard  ever  came  hither  after- 
ward to  hocks  Cattle.  1718  Entertainer 280  They  not  only 
fired  his  Stacks  of  Corn  and  Hay,  but  hox'd  and  stabb'd 
his  Cattel.  1756  l-'ooih  Eng.  fr.  Paris  n.  Wks.  (1788)  35 
Hocks  the  Heels. 

Hence  fHoxing,  hocksiug  vbl.  sb.  (also  attrib.) 
also  f  Ho'ckser,  one  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

1598  MANWOOD  Forest  Laws  xvi.  §  12.  loob,  That  ..  the 
old  Forresters  were  wont  to  call  Hamling,  or  Hoxing,  and 
ie  Hocksyntwing.  1699  DAMPIER  t'oy  II.  n.  97  The 
Hockser  is  mounted  on  a  good  Horse,  bred  up  to  the  sport. 
Ibid.,  His  Arms  is  a  Hocksing  Iron,  which  ts  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  Half  Moon.  Ibid.  98  The  right  Ear  of  the 
Hocksing-Horse,  by  the  weight  of  the  Pole  ..  hangs  down 
always. 

t  Hoxeu,  v.  Obs.  rare-,  [f.  *hoxen,  Hox  sb. ; 
corresp.  to  OIIG.  liahsinln,  MHG.  hahsentn, 
niod.G.  hiichnun,  hechsntn,  MDu.  haessen-en, 
htsen-en  in  same  sense  (f.  OHG.  *hAhsina.  MDu. 


HOY. 

haessenf  hough-sinew).]  trans.  To  hough,  to  ham- 
string ;  =  HOUGH-SINEW  v.  (More  frequently 
shortened  to  Hox  ^.,  q.v.'i 

1387  TRFVISA  Higdfn  iRolk  VII.  139  Sche  putte  hir 
nurri  .  .  fur  to  fijte  a^enst  J>e  accuser  .  .whiche  J>oru}  Goddes 
.  t>e  hamme  i-kut  and  hoxened,  overcome  be  accusour. 

Hoy  v"oi  ,  s/>.}  Also  6-7  hole,  hoye,  7  hoigh, 
buy.  [app.  ad.  MDu.  hod.  pi.  hoeyen  (Verwijs 
and  VerdanT,  var.  of  lioede,  heitde,  hitede.  mod.Du. 
•\hciiiiejiett,  whence  also  obs.  K.  hat  Jal).  Ulterior 
origin  unknown.]  (  A  small  vessel,  usually  rigged 
as  a  sloop,  and  employed  in  carrying  passengers 
and  goods,  particularly  in  short  distances  on  the 
sea-coast'  (Smyth  Sailors 
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Hoyden  (hon1cn\  sb.  (a.}    Also  6-8  hoydon, 
7-8  hoidon,  7-9  hoiden.     [Found  c  1600  (not  in 


1495  Pasion  Lett.  No.  937  III.  388  An  hove  of  Dorderysht. 
1497  .\'a~'nl  Ad'.  //(•'/.  J  '//  1  1896)  95  An  noy  of  Andwarpe. 
1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  5  §  9  English  Hoys  and  Plats  may 
the  Seas  as  far  as  Caen.  1605  B.  JONSON  I'olponc  iv.  i, 
Your  Hoigh  Carries  but  three  men  in  her,  and  a  boy.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  VL  228  Holland  and  Zeland.-hath.  . 
twenty  thousand  sajle  of  Ships  and  Hoies.  1661  PEPVS 
Diary  16  June,  To  hire  a  Margate  Hoy.  a  1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  Hi.  429  Crears  ..  Huys,  Catches,  Capers,  and 
other  Vessels.  1794  Rigging  •$•  Seamanship  I.  227  Hoys 
and  Lighters  are  vessels  with  one  mast,  and  sometimes  a 
bowsprit  ;  abaft  the  mast  is  a  gaff-mainsail,  before  it  a  fore- 
sail, and  a  jib  upon  the  bowsprit.  1806-7  J.  RF.RESFORD 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (18261  xvnt.  xxm.  173  A  coach  as  long 
and  as  crowded  as  the  Margate  Hoy.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
M'orj'bk.  s.  v.,  In  the  naval  service  there  are  gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy,  provision-hoy,  anchor-hoy,  all  rigged  sloop- 
fashion. 

t  b.  jocularly.  A  heavy  or  clumsy  person.  Obs. 

1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTER  Xorth-u:  Hoe  n.  i,  I  heare 
trampling:  'tis  my  Flemish  Hoy. 
c.   Comb.  (See  also  HOTMAN. 

1612  DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  III.  358  A  whole 
Hoy-full  are  Landed,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Qbserv.  in  Rent. 
(1661)  167  They  [the  Dutch]  have  ..  Ships  called  Beyers, 
Hoybarks,  Hoyes,  and  others.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fal>. 
Bees  (1725)  I.  321  Low  conversation  in  hoy-boats  and  stage- 
coaches. 1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.Advoc.  48  A  Hoy  Load 
of.  .  Flags  was  sent. 

Hoy  (hoi),  int.  (sb.-)  Also  6  hoyghe,  7-  hoi, 
8-  hoay.  [A  natural  exclamation.]  A  cry  used 
to  call  attention  ;  also  to  incite  or  drive  beasts, 
esp.  hogs.  In  nautical  language  (also  written 
hoay)  used  in  hailing  or  calling  aloft.  (Cf.  AHOY.) 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  ix.  123  And  holpen  to  erie  J>is  half 
acre  with  '  hoy  !  troly  !  lolly  '  [A  .  vii.  109  Hey  !  trolly-lolly  ! 
B.  vi.  118  how  !  trolli-lolli  !}.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580! 
176  Wordes  .  .  derived  from  the  nature  of  thynges.  As  .  . 
when  one  would  seme  galant,  to  crie  hoigh,  whereby  also  is 
declared  courage,  a  1605  MONTGOMERY  Flytingiv.  Pohvart 
121  Hoy,  hurson,  to  hell.  1617  MISSHEU  Dnctor,  Hot,  a 
word  vsed  in  driuing  hogges.  1620  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar. 
Clergy  n.  ii.  Wks.  (1648)  721  Away  nasty  C.  E.  transformed 
by  Circe  !  Hoy  !  back  to  her  Styes,  yea  thine  !  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  s.v.  Holloa^  If  the  master  intends 
to  give  any  order  to  the  people  in  the  main-top,  he  calls, 
Main-top,  hoay!  To  which  they  answer,  Holloa!  1810 
Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  213  He  hallooed,  hoy,  stop  !  1862 
TOTTEN  Navai  Text  Bk.  (N.  Y.)  340  Hoayt  an  exclamation, 
to  call  attention,  as  '  Ship-hoay  I* 
B.  as  sb.  A  call  of  '  hoy  !  ' 

1641  BROME  yoinall  Crerw  iv.  ii,  Here's  a  Wedding  with 
a  witnesse,  and  a  Holy-day  with  a  hoigh.  1850  W.  JAMIE 
Stray  Ejfus.  76  The  fisher's  *  Hoy  '  was  heard  afar.  1865 
DICKENS  Mnt.  Fr.  i.  viii,  I  see  your  young  man.  .chopping 
at  the  flies  on  the  window-sill,  .and  I  give  him  a  Hoy  ! 

Hoy,  v.    [f.  HOT  int.'] 

1.  trans.  To  urge  on  or  incite  with  cries  of  '  hoy!  *  ; 
to  drive  or  convoy  with  shouts. 

f  1536  LYNDESAY  Compl.  Bagsche  144,  I  gat  none  vther 
recompense  Bot  hoyit,  &  houndit  of  the  toun.  1573  TUSSER 
Husb.  Ivii,  (1878)  130  Hoy  out  (sir  carter)  the  hog  fro  thy 
wheele.  c  1590  D.  MOYSIE  Mem.  Affairs  Scotl.  (1830)  37  He 
wes  opptnlie  onbeset  by  .  .  rascalis  of  the  toun.  and  howeid 
out  of  the  toun  by  flinging  of  stones  at  him.  a  1605  MONT- 
COMERIE  Dcv.  Poems  vi.  70  The  hevy  saulisar  hadtohevin  ; 
The  light,  alace,  ar  hoyde  to  hell.  178^  BL'RNS  Halloween 
xxiii,  1'hey  hoy't  out  Will,  wi1  sair  advice. 

2.  intr.  To  call  'hoy!' 

1836-9  DICKKSS  Sk.  Boz,  Mr.  Watkins  Jottle  ii,  Quite 
hoarse  with  hoi-ing  and  imprecating. 

Hoy,  obs.  form  of  HUE. 

II  Hoy  a  (hoi-a).  Bot.  [mod.Bot.L.,  from  the 
name  of  Thomas  Hoy,  an  English  gardener  (died 
iSji).]  A  large  genus  of  climbing  herbaceous 
plants  (N.Q.Asclepiadatex'),  bearing  dense  umbels 
of  fleshy  or  waxen  Mowers,  pink,  white,  or  yellow  ; 
commonly  known  as  honey  -plants,  ivax-plants,  or 
wax-flowers.  They  are  natives  of  southern  Asia, 
the  Malay  archipelago,  and  Australia,  and  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  beauty. 

[1816  J.  MAKER  in  Trans.  Ifortic.  .SVr.  II.  197  (heading} 
On  a  remarkable  property  of  the  Hoya  Carnosa.]  1851 
lllu\tr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  972  Hoya,  or  wax  flower.  1881 
MRS.  C.  I'RAKD  Policy  *  P.  I.  in  Native  jessamine  and 
waxen  hoya  shed  their  fragrance  in  the  air.  1894  BLACK- 
MORE  Perlycross  446,  I  have  almost  spoiled  that  truss  of 
Hoya. 

Hoybuck,  corrupt  form  of  HAUTBOY,  HOBOY. 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  (1854'  II.  47  The 
instruments  which  they  commonly  do  vse  are  hoybuckes, 
cornets,  trompcti,  lute--, 

Hoyda,  -day,  obs.  forms  of  HEY-DAY  int. 
t  Hoyde.  Obs.  Abbrev.  of,  or  error  for,  1  1<  >YDEX. 
1636  HKVWOOD  Love's  Mistr.  n.  Wks.  1874  V.  112  Harkcn 
oh  you  hoydes,  and  listen  oh  you  I!Htei.> 


in:-  ,  is  perh.  not  impossible;  but  evidence  is  wanting.] 

1 1.  A  rude,  ignorant,  or  awkward  fellow ;  a 
clown,  boor.  Obs. 

1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confut.  58  The  hoyden  and  pointing 
stock  of  recreation  of  Trinitie  hall.  1597  ist  Pt.  Return  fr. 
rtirnass.  n.  i,  8^3  1'le  make  every  hoydon  best  owe  a  fairinge 
on  his  dore,  his  wall,  his  windowe.  c  1600  DAY  Begg,  Bt-tf- 
natl  Gr.  n.  ii.  (1881'  40  A  sort  of  Momes  and  Hoydons  that 
know  not  chalke  from  cheese.  1611  COTCR.,  Badaitlt,  a 
foole,  dolt,  sot.  -gaping  hoydon.  1645  MILTON  Cslasi.  \\'k^. 
(1851)  364  Shall  I  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyd'n? 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlvi,  1'he  poor  Devil . .  was  made 
a  common  Laughing-Stock  by  the  gaping  Hoydons. 

2.  A  rude, or  ill-bred  girl  (orwoman);  a  boisterous 
noisy  girl,  a  romp. 

1676  WYCHCRLEV  PI.  Dealer  \\.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  113/2  Then 
Mrs  Hoyden,  that  calls  all  People  by  their  surnames.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hoidon,  a  clownish  ill-bred  Wench. 

1709  STEELE   Tat  ley  No.  13  F  i    She  was    so  ungainly  in 
her  Behaviour,  and  such  a  laughing  Hoyden.     1744  MK^. 
DELANV  in  Life  <V  Corr.  323  She  is  daughter  to  my  lord 
Tyrone,  such  another  slatternly  ignorant  hoyden  I  never 
saw.     1809  PINKNEY  Tra-!'.  France  183  An  elegant  fashion- 
able girl,  and  as  far  removed  from  a  romp  and  a  hoyden  as 
it  is  possible  to   conceive.     1876  GREEN  Stray  Stud.   170 
Ho_ydens  covered  with  sand  and  seaweed. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  Belonging  to,  of  the  character 
of,  or  resembling  a  hoyden  ;  inelegant  in  deport- 
ment, roystering,  hoydenish. 

1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  477  They  throw  their  persons 
with  a  hoyden  air  Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 
1792  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights  H'om.  vii.  290  The  jokes 
and  hoiden  tricks  which  knots  of  young  women  indulged 
themselves  in.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Pnrit.  ii.  253  The 
wilful  and  hoyden  blood  of  their  mother. 

Hence  Hoydenhood,  the  condition  of  a  hoyden  ; 
Hoydeuism,  the  character  or  manners  of  a  hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronaris  vi,  In  her  maiden  state  of  hoyden- 
hood.  1886  MRS.  Hi'NGERFORD  Green  Pit-as.  <£  Grey  Grief 
I.  iv.  71  A  fatal  tendency  towards  hoydenism. 

Hoyden,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  play  the 
hoyden.  Hence  Hoydening  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1709  Brit.  Afollo  II.  No.  12.  3/1  A  Strong  dock'd  Buck- 
some  Quean,  Who  Hoidons  over  Parson's- Green.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSn.t  IV.  221  Did  she  never  from 

firlhood  to  now,  hoyden?     1758  GRAY  Let.  to  Stonheivcr  in 
lason  Mon.  (1807)   II.  124  Primness  and  affectation,  .has 
turned  to  hoydening  and  rude  familiarity.    1806-7  J.  1'i.t''^- 
FORD  Jiffs.  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  xviii,  Hoydening  abbesses. 

Hoydenish.  (noi*dfaij),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.] 
Having  the  character  or  manners  of  a  hoyden; 
belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  hoyden. 

1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  The  young  lady  . .  half 
tonish,  and  half  hoydenish.  1815  W.  IRVING  in  Life  fy  Lett. 
(1864)  I.  343  Mrs.  Mardyn  ..  vulgar  without  humor,  and 
hoydenish  without  real  whim  and  vivacity.  1861  WIIVTE 
MELVILLE  Good  for  Nothing  II.  xlii.  195  Her  somewhat 
hoydenish  manner  had  acquired  repose  and  dignity. 

Hence  Hoydenishness. 

1858  Miss  MTLOCK  Th.  ab.  Worn.  22  Tacitly  suggestive  of 
hoydenishness.  1863  HOLME  LEE  A.  tt'arleigli  III,  253 
Her  Mamma  quite  openly  deplored  her  hoydenishness. 

Hoyes,  obs.  Sc.  f.  OYEZ.  Hoyffer,  obs.  f. 
HEIFER.  Hoyke,  obs.  f.  HUKE. 

t  Hoyle.  Archery.  Obs.  A  mark  made  use  of 
by  archers  when  shooting  at  ROVERS. 

1614  C.  BROOKE  ^Atf /?/£//.  ///,  Fivb,Gold  sets  vpmarkes, 
Hoyles,  pricks  for  any  Ayme.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb. 
xx vi.  334  [Robin  Hood  and  his  men]  At  long-buts,  short,  and 
hoyles,  each  one  could  cleave  the  pin.  1801  T.  ROBERTS 
Eng.  Bowman  226  lloylc.  1845  A  need.  Archery^  Glossary 
388  Hoyle,  a  short  moving  mark. 

Hence  Hoy  ling  vbl.  sb.  or///,  a. 

1590  Lane.  Wills  iChetham  Soc.)  III.  68  My  vewe  bowe 
wth  the  redd  handle  and  all  my  hoy  ling  arrowes. 

Hoylle,  obs.  north,  form  of  WHOLE. 

Hoy  in  an  (hoi-man',  [f.  HOY  $b^  +  MAN.]  A 
man  in  charge  of  a  hoy ;  the  master  of  a  hoy. 

1666  PEPYS  Diary  13  June,  A  hoy  man's  daughter.  1781 
SIR  W.  JONES  Bailments  Wks.  1799  VI.  669  It  soon  became 
necessary  for  the  Courts  to  declare,  as  they  did  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  that  a  common  hoyman,  like  a  common  wag- 
goner, ts  responsible  for  goods  committed  to  his  custody. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  128/2  The  defendant  was  simply 
a  hoyman,  unprotected  by  bill  of  lading  or  charter-party. 

Hoyne,  var.  HONE  sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  Sc.  f.  OVE.V. 
Hoys,  obs.  f.  WHOSE.  Hoys(e,  hoyss,  obs.  ff. 
HOSE.  Hoyst,  rare  obs.  var.  HOAST.  Hoyst- 
ings,  obs.  f.  1 1  u STINGS.  Hoystyr,  obs.  f.  OYSTER. 
Hoyt,  var.  HOIT. 

Hoze,  Hozier,  obs.  ff.  HOSE,  HOSIER. 

Hr-,  a  frequent  consonant  combination  in  OE. 
[:-OTeut.  hr-  :-Aryan  kr-\  In  initial  Jir-,  the/; 
was  lost  in  the  transition  to  ME.,  in  which  and 
in  modem  Eng.  the  words  begin  with  K  :  e.  g.  OE. 
//;•;>//;,  hreod,  hrin'j,  hrfy\  hritng.  hryeg,  now 
KAYKX,  ki  HP,  KIXG,  ROOF,  RUNG,  Rn 

Hu,  obs.  f.  I  low,  HUE.  Hua,  obs.  f.  WHO. 
Huam,  obs.  f.  WHOM.  Huanaco,  var.  GUA- 
MAOO.  Huas,  <>bs.  f.  \\'H< 

Hub1  (,hz>b).  Forms:  6  hubbe,  8  hubb,  7- 
hub.  [Origin  unascertained. 


HUB. 

Skeat  would  identify  with  HOB  sb?  If  the  various  senses 
belong  to  the  same  word,  the  common  notion  would  appear 
to  be  '  boss ',  *  (rounded)  protuberance '.  ] 

1 1.  The  HOB  of  a  fire-place.  Obs. 

1511,  1600,  a  1825  [^ee  HOB  sb?  i\. 

2.  The  central  solid  part  of  a  wheel  from  which 
the  spokes  radiate,  and  which  rotates  on  (or  with) 
the  axle  ;  the  nave. 

Although  used  by  Blithe  in  1649,  and  (from  him)  by  several 
lythc.  writers,  and  in  Kradley's  l-'am.  Diet,  1725  ^.v.  /://«), 
this  word  appears  to  have  been  merely  dialectal,  being  un- 
recognized by  the  Dictionaries  till  the  igth  c.,  wl 
appear^  fir^t  in  the  American  Webster  11828)  and  Worcester 
(1846).  It  has  received  literary  currency  mainly  from 
O.  W.  Holmes,  and  has  recently  become  generally  known 
in  connexion  with  bicycles.  Forby  gives  under  hob,  hub 
(besides  the  entry  cited  below)  the  alleged  meaning  'the 
hilt  or  guard  of  a  weapon ',  with  which  he  connects  up  to 
the  hui\  '  as  far  as  possible ' ;  this  phrase  is  in  American  use 
associated  with  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  as  implying  '  deeply,  to 
a  great  extent,  inextricably  involved '. 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improi'.  Impr.  (1652)  167  [The  Elm] 
the  best  wood  in  England,   for  Wheelwrights  Nathe^  or 
Hubs  for  wheels.     1675  GREW  Atiat.  Plants  (1682)  287  The 
-Articles  . .  of  Salt  stick  in  them,  as  the  Spokes  do  in  the 
ubof  a  Wheel,  or  as  the  Quills  in  the  Skin  of  a  Porcupine. 


g; 


a  1825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hoht  Hnb>  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.  1828  WEBSTER,  //<'/>,  kiib,  the  nave  of  a  wheel  (citing 
Washington).  1831  in  Harper  s  Mag.  (i884>July  277/1  [They] 
talked.. of  being  'up  to  the  hub'.,  for  General  Jackson. 
1854  CAROLINE  THOMAS  Formingdale  81  The  mud's  up  to 
the  hubs  in  some  spots.  1870  Eng,  Meek.  7  Jan.  414/1,  I  do 
not . .  see  what  prevents  the  whole  head,  sails,  hub,  tail  and 
all  from  being  blown  ..  off  (the  windmill].  i88a  Bazaar 
I'l.vch.  #  M.  15  Feb.  174  Spokes,  rim,  and  hub  are  all  one. 
1897  H'estm.  Gaz.  22  Nov.  7/3  It. -prevents  the  back  wheel 
from  getting  out  of  line,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  most 
of  the  hubs  now  in  use. 

•{•  b.  The  centre  or  boss  of  a  target ;  Jig.  a  mark. 

01657  R-  LOVEDAV  Lett.  (1663)  221  The  Proverb  sayes, 

The  blind  man  sometimes  hits  a  Crow ;  but  adjannam  rir- 

tutisexcnbant  labor  &  siidor\  and  that's  the  hubbe  I  aim  at. 

3.  transf.  and  _/?£-.  That  which  occupies  a  position 
analogous  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel ;  a  central  point 
of  revolution,  activity,  life,  interest,  etc. 

Applied  to  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  playfully  to  other  places. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Break/. -t.  vi,  Boston  Slate- 
House  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system.  You  couldn't  pry 
that  out  of  a  Boston  man,  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation 
straightened  out  fora  crow-bar.  i863KiNGSLEV  /f«iVr- />,//-, 
viii.  299  Next  he  came  to  the  centre  of  creation  (the  hnbt 
they  call  it  there),  which  lies  in  latitude  42-21  south,  and 
longitude  108-56  east.  1869  Boston  Herald  Dec.  (Farmer), 
He  Is  to  have  a  quintette  club  of  amateurs  with  him,  from 
the  Hub.  1876  Daily  News  18  Jan.  (Farmer),  Calcutta 
swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the  universe.  1884  J. 
COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  9  This  is  the  hub,  so  to  speak,  of 
what  Canon  Farrar  calls  the  three  great  volcanic  centres 
of  religion — Sinai,  Jerusalem,  and  Mecca.  1894  Westm. 
Gaz.  19  Oct.  3/2  This  idea  is  the  hub  of  the  piece.  1897 
Strand  Mag.  Sept.  293/2  The  spider,  .sits  unconcerned  but 
watchful  in  the  centre  or  hub  of  her  snare. 

4.  Technical  and  local  uses  : 

a.  Die-sinking.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  on  which 
the  design  fora  coin  is  engraved  in  relief.  b.  Plumbing, 
A  short  piece  of  pipe  W1(h  a  bell  at  each  end,  used  for 
joining  pipes  in  line  or  at  an  angle.  C.  An  abruptly- 
raised  piece  of  ground,  a  stumbling-block.  d.  A  thick 
sod.  e.  A  block  for  stopping  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle. 
f.  A  small  stack  of  hay  (Craven  Dial.  1828). 

a.  1851  lllvstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  628  The  making  of  a 
1  hub '  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel . .  used  for  the  correction  of 
duplicate  copies  of  the  die.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jlfec/t., 
Hub.. 2.  (Die-sinking?)  After  hardening,  the  hub  is  used 
to  make  matrixes,  from  which  are  made  punches  which 
impress  the  dies  used  in  coining.  1879  H.  PHILLIPS  Adtiit. 
Notes  Coins  i  Upon  the  hub  the  portrait  is  cut  in  alto 
relievo  by  a  machine. 

c.  1669  UUNVAN  Holy  City  (ed.  Offer'  III.  421  There 
shall  be  a  smooth  face  upon  the  whole  earth,  all. .hubs,  and 
hills,  and  holes,  shall  now  be  taken  away.     1828  Cravm 
Dial.)  Hub,  an  uneven  piece  of  ground  in  a  wood.     1864 
WEBSTER,  Hub  . .  a  rough  protuberance  or  projecting  ob- 
struction ;  as,  a  hub  in  the  road  (U.S.). 

d.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hub,  a  thick  square  sod,  pared 
off  the  surface  of  a  peat  bog,  when  digging  for  peats.    This 
is  sometimes  dried  for  fuel,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  peat. 

e.  1856  S.  C.  BREES  Gloss.  Terms,  Hub,  a  block  of  wood 
of  great  service  upon  railways,  and  employed  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  carriages. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  (sense  i)  hub-end ; 
(sense  2)  hub-borer ;  -flange,  -sprocket,  etc. ;  hub- 
deep  adj.,  adv. ;  hub-band,  a  metal  band  to  re- 
inforce a  wooden  hub  of  a  wheel. 

1851  Illitstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Eihib.  1458 The  rims  of  the  'hub- 
bands  represent  a  wreath  in  silver.  1895  Cassell's  Techn. 
Educ.  V.  199/1  Bronze  hub-bamls  with  speech-holes  were 
used  by  the  Romans.  1897  H.  PORTER  L'atnpai^ning  with 
Grant  x.xvi.  415  The  mud  was  nearly  *hub-deep.  1870 
Sivah'tialf  Gloss.,  *linb-end,  the  hob  at  the  end  of  a  fire- 
place. 1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  3h\h.  s.  v.,  The  inner  ends  of 
the  spokes  are  secured  in  a  mortised  flange-ring,  between 
which  and  the  *hub-flanges  are  anti-ft  i  1895 

Daily  AV:c.v  23  Nov.  3/6  These  stmls  . ,  jilay  no  part  in 
driving  the  enlarged  'hub-sprocket,  at  which  point  they  run 
smoothly  over  an  inner  grooved  pulley. 

Hence  (with  ref.  to  Boston,  U.S.:  see  3,  quot. 
1858)  Htrbbite,  Hutobo -polls,  Hubbo-polite,  etc. 
nonce-words. 

1868  \V.  IIoYD  in  Cainb) ,, 

the  face  of  a   Hubbopolitan  graduate-maiden.      1877 
gregationalist  (U.  S.)  28  Apr.  [C-  : 

•  !  ulibile. 

Hub-'.     A  playful  abbreviation  of  husband \  cf. 

HOBBY. 


HUB  A  DUB. 

1812  COMBE  Picturesque  ix.  All  that's  passing,  and  has 
past,  Since  your  dear  Hub  beheld  it  last,  a  1845  HOOD 
Clue*  i,  My  female  friends  they  all  agree  They  hardly  know 
their  hubs. 

Hub  a  dub.  [Echoic.  Cf.  dub-a-diib,  rub-a- 
dub.}  The  noise  made  by  the  beating  of  a  drum. 

1777  MAR  D'AKBLAY  Early  Diary  7  Apr.,  There  was  an 
immense  hub  a  dub,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  .to  proclaim 
his  approach. 

Hubbaboo:  see  HUBBUBOO.  Hubber  de 
hoy,  obs.  var.  HOBBLEDEHOY. 

Hubble-bubble  (h»-b'l|b»b'l).  [Reduplicated 
from  BUBBLE,  as  suggestive  of  the  sound.] 

1.  A  rudimentary  form  of  the  oriental  hookah  in 
which  the  smoke  bubbles  through  a  coco-nut  shell 
half-filled  with  water. 

Also  applied  to  similar  pipes,  made  of  clay,  glass,  silver,  etc. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trar.  34  They  esteeme  much  of 
Tobacco,  and  drinke  it  in  long  canes  or  pipes,  called  hubble 
bubbles.  1697  in  J.  T.  Wheeler  Madras  in  Old.  Time 
(1861)  I.  318  Each  of  whom  sent  two  bottles  of  Rose-water, 
and  a  glass  Hubble-bubble,  with  a  compliment.  1840  New 
Monthly^  Mag.  LX.  59  The  use  of  an  hubble-bubble,  which, 
for  continuance  and  monotony,  comes  as  near  to  human 
garrulity  as  can  be  expected  of  anything  mechanical.  1879 
R,  H.  ELLIOT  ll'ritlen  on  Foreheads  I.  160  The  hubble- 
bubble  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  bubbling  sound ;  also  of 
confused  talk. 

1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Hulble-BMle,  a  con- 
fused noise  made  by  a  talkative  person,  who  speaks  so  quick, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he  says  or  means. 
1815  Edhi.  Rev.  XXV.  533  Reprinting  the  whole  of  that 
hubble-bubble  of  words.  1853  DE  QTINCEY  Autobiog.  Sk. 
Wks.  I.  68  My  brother's  wrath  had  boiled  over  in  such 
a  hubble-bubble  of  epithets.  1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades 
200  There  was  a  considerable  roll  and  hubble-bubble  of  the 
tides  as  we  rounded  the  point.  1892  J.  PAYN  Mod.  Whitting- 
ton  I.  33  The  monotonous  hubble-bubble  of  the  instrument 
[the  water-receptacle  of  the  hookah]. 

f3.  Apiece  of  empty  tattle.   Obs. 

1720  T.  GORDON  Lett.  Auth.  Indep.  Whig  in  Cordial  for 
lotu  Spirits  (1751)  II.  62  We  may  very  well  rank  it  among 
one  of  the  Dr.'s  Hubble-Bubbles,  and  no  one  will  deny  him 
the  amiable  Character  of  a  Publisher  of  Scandal. 

4.  Turmoil,  confusion  (Grose  Diet.  1'itlg.  T.  1 796). 

6.  attrib. 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  A  hubble-bubble  fellow; 
a  man  of  confused  ideas,  or  one  thick  of  speech.  1817 
BENTHAM  U'ks.  (1838-43)  X.  323  A  very  hubble-bubble, 
trumpery  creature.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exliib.  687 
Figures  of.  .a  hubble-bubble  smoker,  and  a  faquir.  1893 
W.  B.  HARRIS  Jonrn.  Yemen  it.  i.  149  A  group  of  Arabs., 
chatting  over  a  hubble-bubble  pipe. 

Hubbleshow,  -shew,  -shoo  (h»-b'ljan,  -J»). 

Kc.  and   north.  Eng.     Also  6  hoble-shew,   8-9 
hobbleshow,  -shaw.     [Etymology  obscure, 
he  first  element  and  the  sense  as  a  whole  suggest 
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iggest  those 


rouse  a  tumult*.  Hubble,  is  also  given  by  Jamieson,  as 
used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  sense  'uproar, 
tumult ' ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  carrying  this  back  to 
1515,  when  kubbilschow  is  found.] 

A  tumult, disturbance,  commotion,  uproar,  hubbub. 

a  1515  Intcrlitd  of  Droichis  in  Dunbar's  Poems  (1893)  314 
Hiry,  hary,  hubbilschow !  Se  56  not  quha  is  cum  now. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  180/23  An  Hubbleshowe,  tumnltus. 
1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  754  Cjuhat  hubbilschow 
thair  maist  haue  bene  For  the  displacing  of  ane  Pastour. 
1583  Inquisition  in  T.  West  Antiq.  Furncss  xvii.  (1805)  227 
That  no  assaulte,  nor  hubleshow,  be  made,  sub  pena  ins. 
iiiji/.  1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  v.  i,  That  gars  me  think 
this  hobleshew  that 's  past  Will  end  in  nothing  but  a  joke  at 
last.  1820  Klack.v.  Mag.  VII.  268  The  coachman  was  so 
extortionate,  that  another  hobbleshaw  arose.  1824  Miss 
FERRIER  Inker,  xl,  What  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  few  friends 
to  meet  this  way,  instead  of  these  great  hubbleshews  of 
people  one  sits  down  with  now.  1893  Xortlutnibld.  Gloss., 
Hul'lysht~c,  .shoo,  a  tumult,  a  crowd  of  disorderly  persons. 

t  Hubble-shubble.  Obs.  rare.    =prec. 

£  1550  Doctour  Doubble  A le  178  in  Hazl.  E.P.P.  III.  312 
All  was  on  a  bubble  shubble :  There  was  drawing  and 
dragging,  There  was  lugging  and  latching. 

Hubbub  (hzrbcb).  Forms :  6  hooboube, 
-boobe,  hoeboube,  6-7  who-,  hu-,  hobub,  7 
whoo-bub,  whoopubb,  hoobub,  howbub,  how- 
bub,  hub  hub,  7-  hubbub.  [In  ifith  c.  hooboube, 
-boobe,  often  referred  to  as  an  Irish  outcry,  and 
prob.  representing  some  Irish  expression.  Cf. 
Gaelic  nb !  ub !  itbiib !  an  inter],  of  aversion  or 
contempt ;  abu !  the  war-cry  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

Connexion  with  hwp,  whoop,  has  been  suggested  by 
Richardson;  but'this  was  app.  only  a  later  association.] 

1.  A  confused  noise  of  a  multitude  shouting  or 
yelling  ;  esp.  the  confused  shouting  of  a  battle-cry 
or  '  hue  and  cry '  by  wild  or  savage  races. 

With  Irish  hubbub  cf.  HUBBUBOO.  The  Welsh  hubbub 
seems  to  have  been  (see  quot.  1645)  a  'hue  and  cry'  only. 

J555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  \.  vi.  103  Thei 
[Ichthiophagi  of  Afrike]  flocke  together  to  go  drincke.. 
shouting  as  they  go  with  an  yrishe  wholmb.  1581  J.  BELL 
Haddons  Annv.  Osor.  326 b,  Mightier  is  the  force  of  the 
Veritie-.then  that  it  can  be  dasht  out  of  countenaunce  with 
Irishe  hooboobbes.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Giraht.  Ircl.  in 
Holinshtd  II.  156  According  to  the  custome  of  the  countrie, 
the  hobub  or  the  hue  and  crie  was  raised.  1590  Si  i 
F.  Q.  MI.  x.  43  They  heard  a  noyse  of  many  bagpipes  shrill, 
And  shrieking  hutmbs  them  approaching  nere.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Decachordon  IX.  viii.  (160?)  327  With  hallowes  and 
howbubs,  with  whowbes,  whowes,  and  outcries  against  all. 

VOL.  V. 


'  1611  SHAKS ll'ixt.  T.  iv.  iv.  629  Had  not  the  old-man  come 
in  with  a  W  hoo-bub  against  his  Daughter.  1612  T  JAMES 
Jesuits  Down/.  53  Hissed  out  the  College  with  whouts  and 
hobubs.  1:1613  SPELMAN  Relat.  Virginia  24  in  Cap!  J 
Smith's  U'ks.  (Arb.)  p.  cv,  A  great  number  Indians,  .began 
with  an  pulis  and  whoopubb.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  V'oy  S 
Sea  xxvii.  58  Wee..gaue  them  the  Hubbub,  after  the 


Luibrcn  r.i*.  n.  951  n.  universal  nuobuD  wilde  Uf  stunning 
sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd.  1680  Life  Edw.  II  in  Hurl. 
Misc.  I.  87  The  bruit  of  this  novelty,  like  a  Welch  hubbub, 
had  quickly  overtaken  the  willing  ears  of  the  displeased 
Commons.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  i.  (1894)  19 
There  issued . .  a  confused  hubbub  as  of  human  voices, 

b.  In  milder  sense  :  The  mingled  din  of  a  crowd, 
or  of  a  multitude  of  speakers  heard  at  once. 

1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Jan.,  I  felt  myself  already  in 
Drury  I.ane  [Theatre],  amidst  the  hubbub  of  a  first  night. 
1849  MACAI-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  415  Its  Exchange 
resounding  with  the  endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  by  civilised  men.  1878  SEKLF.Y  Sttiu  II.  451  The 
hubbub,  so  new  in  Prussia,  of  Parliamentary  discussion. 

2.  Noisy   turmoil ;    confusion,   disturbance ;    an 
instance  of  this ;  a  tumultuous  assembly  or  demon- 
stration ;  a  riot,  '  row '. 

1619  FLETCHER  M.  Thomas  iv.  ii,  All  the  chambermaids 
in  such  a  whobub.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  181  note, 
Diogenes,  .in  his  Tub,  tumbled  it  up  and  down,  .when  the 
greatest,  and  best  of  Citizens  were  in  an  Hubbub  and  in 
Arms.  1682  BUNYAN  Holy  H'ar  iii,  They  asked  the  reason 
of  the  hubbub  and  tumult.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  14 
A  sudden  uproar  and  hubbub  endued  that  defies  description 
1874  Miss  BRADDON  Taken  at  Flood  i.  15  The  place  will  be 
in  a  fine  hubbub,  I  suppose. 

3.  A  name  given  by  the  New  England  colonists 
to  a  noisy  game  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  played  with  a  platter  and  five  small  bones,  with 
loud  cries  of  hub,  lint,  hut.  See  N.  ff  Q.  Ser.  7,  II  I.  472. 

1634  WOOD  New  Engl.  Prosfects  II.  xiv.  85.  1760  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  JlJass.  Bay  v.  (ed.  2)  470  Another  game 
they  called  hubbub,  the  same  the  French  called  jeu  de  plat, 
the  game  of  the  dish  among  the  Hurons. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1646  A«o  Letanic  (B.  M.I,  From  Irish  Rebells,  and 
Welsh  hubbub-men,  From  Independents  and  their  Tubmen. 
1868  BROWNING  Ring  «,  Bk.  xt.  1193  There  follows  noise 
enough  :  from  hubbub  mouths. 

Hence  Hubbub  v.,  Hubbubish  a.   nonce-wds. 

1811  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rij.  Addr.,  Rebuilding,  Better 
remain  by  rubbish  guarded,  Than  thus  hubbubish  groan 
placarded.  1831  Blaclm:  Mag.  XXX.  881  Huddled  and 
hubbubbed  into  one  chaotic  sentence. 

Hubbuboo,  -aboo  (hvbvbfr).  Forms:  6 
hubba-,  hubbobowe,  9-  hubbub(b)oo,  hub(b)a- 
boo ;  also  8  ho-bo-bo-boo,  9  hubbubbubboo. 
[App.  of  same  origin  as  prec. :  cf.  Irish  abu ! 
the  war-cry  of  the  ancient  Irish.]  A  confused 
crying  or  yelling  ;  esp.  as  a  savage  war-cry ;  hence, 
a  tumult,  turmoil. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  632/1  They  come 
running  with  a  terrible  yell  and  hubbabowe,  as  yf  heaven  I 
and  earth  \vould  have  gone  together,  which  is  the  very  image 
of  the  Irish  hubbabowe,  which  theyr  kerne  use  at  theyr  first 
encounter,  c  1730  BURT  Lett.  N.  Scott,  xxiii.  (1754)  II.  210  , 
Every  now  and  then  [they]  break  out  into  a  hideous  Howl 
and  Ho-bo-bo-boo.  1830 Kxatniner^^Ji  Thespeech.  .islike 
an  Irish  row..  It  is  a  hubaboo,  an  affair  of  noise  and  blows. 
1874  LISLE  CARR  Jnd.  Gwynne  I.  vii.  210  What  a  hubbuboo 
arose  !  1892  K.  LAWLESS  Crania  II.  viii.  151  Och,  Mary- 
Queen  of  Heaven,  but  that  was  a  hubbuboo  ! 

Hubby  (hz7-bi),  sb.  [f.  HI-B  st*  +  -Y  :  cf.  l>aby.~] 
A  familiar  colloquialism  for  HUSBAND. 

1688  E.  RAVF.NSCROFT  London  Cuckolds  28  Oh  my  hubby, 
dear,  dear,  dear  hubby.  1798  MORTON  Seer,  worth  kncnuing 
Epil.  (Farmer*,  The  wife,  poor  thing.. Scarce  knows  again 
her  lover  in  her  hubby.  1803  True  Briton  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1804)  VII.  274  My  dear  Hubbey,  this  can't  make 
me  sick.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  u  In  disputes  between 
a  hubby  and  his  better  half. 

Hubby,  a.  r.  .9.    [f.  Ht-B  rf.i  4  c  +  -T. ]    •  Full 

of  hubs  or  projecting  protuberances  ;   as.  a  road 
that   has    been    frozen   while    muddy   is    hubby' 
(Webster  1864). 
1860  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atner. 

Huberate,  -ertie,  obs.  ff.  UBEBATE,  UBERTT. 

Hiibnerite  (h/V'-bnsreit).  Miti.  [Named  1865, 
after  Hiibner,  who  analysed  it.]  Tungstate  of 
manganese,  found  in  reddish-brown  bladed  crystals. 

1867  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  II.  XLIII.  123.  1868  DANA 
Min.  §611. 

Hubristic  (hiwbri'stik).  a.  rare,  [irreg.  (for 
hybristic)  ad.  Gr.  v/3piaTi«vs  insolent,  wanton,  f. 
C0pts  outrage,  contempt.]  Insolent,  contemptuous. 

1831  Let.  in  Russell  Glatlstonc  (1891)  i.  17  The  hubristic 
qualities  of  the  tufted  race.  1893  National  Observer  30 
Sept.  508/2  If  it  is  contemptuous  . .  to  ignore  the  spoken 
word,  why  is  it  less  hubristic  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
formal  composition  t 

Huc(c)h;e,  Huchette,  obs.  ff.  HUTCH,  -ET. 

Huck  (h»k),  J*.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5 
hoke(bone),  6huc(bone),  huke^bane),  7  huck- 
(bone),  8  huke,  9  dial,  hug,  heuk,  huok.  [Ety- 
mology uncertain  :  see  Note  below.]  The  hip,  the 
haunch. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Huke,  the  huckle,  or 
hip.  1877  -V.  11'.  Liiu.  o'/i'.v-v.  B.V.,  I  \vas  wounded  i'  th' 
buck.  1880  TENNYSON  Xortliirn  Cobbler  iv,  Once  of 
a  frosty  nit;M  1  slither'd  an'  hurled  my  buck. 


HUCK-BACKED. 

b.  Rnck-bone    ,hz>-k|b<ran),    the    hip-bone    or 
haunch-bone;   =  HUCKLE-BONE  i. 

c  1440  Partonope  4166  The  lyoun..That  flesch  and  skyn 
of  hys  hokebone  Wyth  his  pawe  did  arace.  1508  DUNBAK 
ffyttttg  vt.  Kennedie  181  Thy  bain  his  hirklit,  with  huke- 
hams  harth  and  haw.  1523  FITZMF.RB.  Huso.  §  57  Se  that 
they  [fattc  oxen]  be  soft  . .  vpon  the  hindermost  rybbe,  and 
vpon  the  hucbone,  and  the  nache  by  the  tayle  1657  W 
COLES  Adam  in  Eden  cix,  Good  for  the  pains  in  the  Hips 
or  Hi  :k-bones,  called  the  Hip-gout.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
Hug-baan,  the  hip  bone.  1870  S-.i'aledale  Gloss..  Hruk- 
beean,  the  hip-joint. 

c.  Comb.  Huck-backed  (t  liuckt-backt},  buck- 
shouldered  aJjs.,  hump-backed,  crump-shonldered. 

1631  HEYWOOD  1st  Ft.  Fair  M  aid  of  West  n  i  14  A  little 
wee-man,  and  somewhat  huckt-backt.  1847-78  HALLIWELL 
lluck-shoulttered,  hump-backed. 

\Notr.  The  origin  of  huck  is  obscure,  and  the  chronological 
evidence  leaves  its  historical  relation  to  hmk-bone,  fuck- 
tack,  huckle,  huckle-bone,  huckle-tack,  far  from  clear  For 
while  the  compound  huck-bone  is  found  in  1440,  huck  itself 
is  not  cited  till  late  in  the  i8th  c.  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
apparent  diminutive  huckle,  and  ils  compound  huckle-totie 
are  found  soon  after  1500.  The  two  earliest  examples,  M  E. 
lioke-tone  and  be.  huke-bane,  answer  exactly  in  form  to 
hook-bmie;  but  identity  of  huck  with  HOOK  sb>,  though  not 
impossible,  is  not  greatly  favoured  by  the  sense  or  phonology 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible  that  the  origin  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  Teutonic  root  link-,  hek-,  hukk-,  to  be  bent 
whence  MDu.  huken  and  hukken,  MLG.  huken,  ON.  huka, 
to  crouch,  sit  bent,  sit  on  the  haunches.  When  the  body  is 
bent,  the  hip-joints  play  the  chief  part.] 

Huck,  sb:-  A  commercial  shortening  of  HUCK- 
ABACK, q.v. 

1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  513  Various  samples  of 
huck,  dowlas,  ticks,  diaper,  huck  and  twill  dusters  [etc.). 

Huck  (h»k),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5  huk, 
hukke,  6-7  hucke,  6-  huck.  [In  form,  the  base 
of  HUCKSTER  (q.  v.  i ,  but  the  chronological  evidence 
makes  their  actual  relations  difficult  to  determine. 
Huck  has  iterative  derivatives,  HUCKER  and  HUCKLE, 
which  favours  its  being  an  old  word  ;  it  agrees  also  in  form 
and  sense  with  Ger.  dial,  hocken,  hocktn,  hucken  to 
huckster  :  see  Grimm.] 

intr.  To  higgle  in  trading  ;  to  haggle  over  a 
bargain ;  to  chaffer,  bargain.  Also_/ff.  To  haggle 
over  terms,  to  stickle. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  566/36  Auccionor,  to  hukke. 
1468  Medulla  in  Proinp.  Pan'.  252  note,  Auccionor,  to 
merchaunt,  and  huk.  a  1529  SKELTON  Poems,  Now  adayes 
as  hucksters  they  hucke  and  they  styck.  1530  PALSGR. 
588/2,  I  love  nat  to  sell  my  ware  to  you,  you  hucke  so  sore. 
1586  EARL  LEICESTER  Lett.  (Camden'  323  It  is  noe  reason 
for  me  to  stand  bucking  with  them  for  myself,  a  1592  H. 
SMITH  Scrm.  (16371  "28  As  Christ  said  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  when  she  huckt  to  give  him  water.  1642  Bp.  REY- 
NOLDS Israel's  Petit.  17  Thus  men  huck,  and  stand  upon 
abatements  with  Christ  in  the  Bargaine  of  Salvation.  1658 
MANTON  E.rf.  jfude  2  As  Pharaoh  stood  bucking  with  Moses 
and  Aaron.  1895  Gloucestersh.  Gloss.,  Huck,  to  bargain 
chaffer. 

b.   quasi-/ra«.r. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xcviii.  (1612!  388  Whose  holy 
Noses  ouer-hang  at  Markets,  Staules,  and  Sacks,  There 
bucking  cheapth,  here  hearkening  dearth,  to  set  abroach 
their  Stacks. 

Hence  Hu'cking  vbl,  sb.  and///,  a. 
1551  in  Tytler  Hitt.  Scot.  ,1864!  III.  385  Marry,  the 
bucking  is  about  money  matters.  1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet., 
Kiiafcn,  a  pinching  or  bucking  fellow  in  buying  or  selling. 
a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1673)  HI.  20  A  near,  and  hard,  and 
bucking  chapman  shall  never  buy  good  flesh. 

Huckaback  :h»-kab£ek).  Also  S  hucea-,  huk- 
ka-,  hugaback,  hag-a-bag,  hagabag,  9  hugga- 
back,  huck-a-back.  [Origin  unknown. 

Prof.  Skeat  has  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  LG.  hukkeoak,  Ger.  hnckepack,  adv.,  in  kuckepack 
tragen  to  carry  on  the  back,  to  carry  (a  childl  pick-a-back, 
suggesting  that  it  may  have  originally  meant  goods  carried 
on  the  back,  '  pedlar's  ware '.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
English  sense  in  German,  nor  of  the  continental  origin  of 
the  material,  whicli  was  in  i7thc.  a  noted  product  of  the 
North  of  England  ;  so  that  connexion  cannot  at  present  be 
assumed.] 

A  stout  linen  fabric,  with  the  weft  threads  thrown 
alternately  up  so  as  to  form  a  rough  surface,  used 
for  towelling  and  the  like. 

1690  J.  F.  blerchant's  ll'arc-hp.  12  A  sort  of  Diaper  made 
in  England,  and  is  very  strong,  called  Huckaback.  1721 
:/  Atlas  230  Darlington  ..has  a  considerable 
Manufacture  in  Linen  and  the  best  Hu.yab.-u  Ics.  1725 
RAMSAY  Gentle  She/-h.  i.  ii,  Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread 
upon  his  board.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  13  F  11  That  they 
may  spin  hukkaback  for  the  servants  table.  1769  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  162  Darlington  . .  particularly  excels  in 
Huckabacks  often  Quarters  wide,  which  are  made  no-where 
else  in  England.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2),  H-'arringtcm 
..has  a  particular  market  every*  week  for  the  linen  called 
huckaback,  the  manufacture  of  its  neighbourhood.  1795 
J.  AIKIN  Manchester  349  The  weaving  of  sheeting,  hagabag, 
window-sash  and  curtain  line.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  jf.  Hag- 
gard's Dau.  I.  6  With  face  smarting  from  the  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  mottled  soap  and  coarsest  huckaback. 

b.  attHb. 

1707  I.ontl.  Gaz.  No.  4379/4  One  Huckaback  Table  Cloth. 
1823  SCOT  i  /'/  reril  xxi,  The  table  was  covered  with  a  clean 
huckaback  napkin.  1851  lllustr.  Calal.  Gt.  Exhib.  512 
Tape  and  damask-bordered  huckaback  towels. 

c.  as  aiij.  jig.  That  will  stand  wear  and  tear. 
1759  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  E.  Strafford  30  Oct.,  All  their 

ualilics  are  huckaback.  1765 — Let.  to  Cole  9  Mar., 
As  that  furniture  will  not  last  above  a  fortnight  . ,  I  shall 
prefer  something  more  huckaback. 

Huck-backed, -bone  :  see  Hrcic.tA.1bandc. 
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HITCKER. 

t  Hu'cker,  s/>.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  hukker.  [f. 
HICK  r.  +  -in1,  or  hack-formation  from  IK'CK- 
STEK,  q.v.  (Perh.  only  a  glossarirt'i  word.)]  A 

petty  dealer  :  one  who  hargnins  or  haggles. 

14  .  r,'.  .  i:i  Wr  -Wnl^ker  566/37  Auccionatoret  Aucciona- 
trix,  an  hukker  &  an  hukkester. 

•f  Hrrcker,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Iterative  of  Hi'CK  Z'.] 
intr.  To  chaffer. 

1548  FORREST  I'leas.  Pocsyc  87  For  his  pryuate  wealths  so 
daylye  too  hucker. 

Hiicker-mucker,  var.  f.  HUGGER-SU'CGER. 

tHuckery.  Obs.  In  4hukkeryc,hookerye, 
hokkerye,  hukrie.  [f.  HuoKEB  sb.  or  HIXK  v. : 
see  -KRT.  Cf.  also  HUCKSTER?.]  The  business  of 
a  huckster. 

'377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  227  She  hath  holden  hokkerye 
If  rr.  hukkerye,  hukrie ;  C.  hockerye,  also  huckerstrye  ;  A. 
hoxterye]  al  hire  lyf  tyme. 

Hackle  ihc-k'l  , si>.  Forms:  Ghokyll-.hoole-, 
hokkel-,  huckel-,  hockle-(bone%  houkel,  6- 
huokle.  [In  form,  a  dim.  of  HUCK  sb. '  Cf.  the 
combinations  huckle-back,  HICKLE-ISOXE,  with  the 
synonymous  hack-back,  Imck-bone] 
1.  The  hip  or  haunch.  (.See  also  quot.  1855.) 
aiSigSKELTONf.  Kummyng^  The  bones  of  her  buckles, 
Like  as  they  we:  e  with  buckets  Togyther  made  fast.  1541  R. 
COPLAND  Gnynon's  Quest  Chintrg.  1  iij  b.  How  many  bones 
ar  in  y  hackles?  Answere.  Alter  trie  veryle  there  is  but 
one,  howbeit  after  dyuers  partyes  of  it  there  are  thre.  1561 
HOLLVBCSH  Ham.  Afoth.  7  If  the  disease  were  in  ether  of 
the  houkels  or  shoulders.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  \,  ii.  925 
Getting  up  on  Stump  and  Huckle,  He  with  the  Foe  began 
to  buckle.  1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4402/4  A  black  Mare.. 
branded  T.M.  below  the  Huckle  on  the  near  Side.  1711  E. 
WARD  Quix.  I.  295  Tho'  he  hurt  her  Haunch  and  Huckle. 
<il8«5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Atiglia,  Huck/fs,  the  hips.  1855 
RAMSBOTHAM  Okllttr.  Med.  10  The  Coccyx  is  called  ver- 
nacularly the  buckle  or  knuckle. 
t  2.  ?  The  hock  of  a  quadruped.  Obs. 
1607  TOPSELI.  Four.f.  Beasts  116581459  In  the  middle  of 
the  horns  there  is  a  little  branch  standetn  out  like  a  knob,  or 
as  a  huckle  in  the  hinder-part  of  a  Beasts  leg. 
3.  Comb.  Huckle-back,  a  hump-back  ;  huckle- 
baoked  a.,  hump-backed. 

<ii6sa  EHOMS  Eng.  Mcor  in.  iii.  Wks.  1873  II.  48  Of  all 
Feature*  :md  shapes,  from  the  huckle-back'd  Bum-creeper 
To  the  streight  spiny  Shop-maid  in  St.  Martins.  1764  T. 
BRVDCES  Hom-r  Travest.  1797)  I.  72  U.ysses  .  .  drove  his 
broomstick  with  a  thwack  Upon  Thersites'  huckle-back. 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  xvii.  (1871)  147  Diversities  . .  that 
gave  a  wavy  huck:e-backed  character  to  the  entire  field, 
t  Huckle,  v .1  Obs.  [f.  HUCK  v.  +  -LE  iterative 
suffix.  J  intr.  To  haggle  in  bargaining. 

c  1610  Z.  BOVD  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  53  They  will  him  sell, 
and  I  le  not  buckling  stand.  1644  BULWER  Chirol.  161 
After  much  base  buckling,  and  rising  by  little  and  little. 
li«GuRHAU.CVtr.  in  Arm.  \.  v.220  Wilt  thou  stand,  .[and! 
huckle  with  him  for  a  penny? 

Huckle,  v.2  dial.  [f.  BUCKLE  sb.]  To  bend 
the  body,  to  stoop :  see  quots. 

1840  SPIRDF.X.-S  Suppl.  Forty  E.  D.  S .),  Huckle,  to  bend 
down  wiih  pain.  1834  W.  GASKELL  Led.  Lane.  Dial.  13 
In  Lancashire,  a  person  who  stoops  is  said  to  '  buckle '. 

Huckleberry  (h2>-k'l|beri'.  U.S.  [Conjectured 
to  be  a  corruption  of  HURTLEBERRY,  \VHOUTI.E- 
BURT.l  The  fruit  and  plant  of  species  oiCaylus- 
sacia  (N.O.  Vacciniacese),\ovi  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
common  in  North  America.  Also  applied  to  N. 
American  species  of  the  closely  allied  I'accininm, 
more  properly  called  blueberry. 


chief  di.sh  is  broth  made  of  bears'  flesh,  dogs,  and  huckle- 
berries. 1837  HAWTHORNE  T:nice-told  T.  (1851)  I.  xvi.  249 
To  peddle  out  a  lot  of  huckleberries.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Ant.  Brtak/.-t.  557  A  small  heap  of  solemn  black  huckle- 
berries. 1897  WILLIS  Ftouvr.  PI.  11.384  The  Vaccinhim 
fennsyhaniium  . .  is  called  the  blue  huckleberry. 
b.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

'75«  J-  BARTRAM  Olistrf.  Trail.  Pmnsylv.  etc.  13  The 
land  hereabouts  is  middling  white  oak  and  huckleberry 
land.  1851  THOREAU  Autumn  (1894)  8  The  huckleberry 
bushes  on  Conantum  are  all  turned  red.  1854  LOWELL 
Cambridge  30  i'rs.  Ago  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  70  The  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  Cambridgeport  was  then  (in  the  native 
dialect,  a  '  huckleberry  pastur  '.  a  1861  TIIORF.AI;  Cafe  Cod 
VM.  (1894)  155  That  kind  of  gall  called  Huckleberry-apple. 
1865  W  HITHER  Sntnu-Bound  479  Dread  Olympus  at  his  will 
Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

Hence  Hu  cklebe^rrying  vkl.  sb.,  gathering 
hucklebcnies. 

i7«i-J   in  Temple  &  Sheldon   I  list.  KarthfitU,  I 
(18751    ifo   By   horse   to  go    buckle-berrying   006       1883 
Leisure  Hour  702  2,  I  have  joined  children  in  huckleberry- 
ing,  thimbleberrying..and  bilberrying. 

Huckle-bone  h»-k'l,bi»n).    [See  HCCKLE  sl>] 
1.  The  hip-  or  haunch-bone  of  man  or  beast ;  the 
ischium  or  whole  os  innomitiatum.     (R.irely  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  which  turns  in  the  hip-joint.') 
IS>9  Malory',  Arthur  xn    iii.  t\V.  de  W.),  The  bore  roue 
hym  on  the  brawne  of  the  thyghe  vp  to  the  huckle  bone  \ed. 
1485  hough-bone].      1545   RAVN-ILI,  /,',  ,-tli  Mankyndc 
44  1  he  knitting  to-eather  of  the  hocle  bone  with  the  : 
turning  loynt  of  the  loynes.     1547  BOOKUE  / 
cccxv.    102  b,    Ihis  infirmitie  [Sciatica]  doth  come  of  hud 
lyenge  on  the  hokyll  bones.     1563-73  COOPEH  T/iaaHru,, 
A  cetahila,. .  the  hollownesse  wherein  the  huckle  bone  t  u 
1580  HOLLVBAND  7 '  .:{,  La  toiste  de  at,  the  pan 
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wherein  the  huckle  bone  falleth.  161^  CROOKS  Body  of 
-37  The  Thigh  is  that  part  which  is  betwixt  the  icynt 
of  the  huckle  bone  and  the  knee.  1676  HOBKES  Iliad  (1677) 
67  Tydides  . .  hit  him  on  the  huckle  bone,  wherein  Into  the 
hip  inserted  is  the  thi.;h.  a  17*1  LISLE  I !nsl>.  (1752)  264  A 
beast  should  be  wide  between  both  huckle  bones.  1846  J. 
U.O;TF.R  I.ibr.  I').-,  ,-  1.  4)  II.  yo  The  hip  or 

huckle  bones  should  be  wide  apart,  coming  upon  a  level 
with  the  chine. 

2.  The  astragalus  or  small  bone  which  joints 
with  the  tibia,  in  the  hock  joint  of  a  quadruped  ; 
the  knuckle-bone. 

1549  UDALL  Erasm.  Apof>h.  163  b,  'AaTpayaAo?  is  in 
Latin  talus,  and  it  is  the  little  square  huccle  bone  in 
the  ancle  place  of  the  hinder  legge  in  all  beastes,  sauing 
man.  1613  T.  GODWIN  KOIH,  Antiy.  11625)  113  Talus,  an 
huckle-bone,  such  wherewith  children  play  Cockall.  1653 
A.  Ross  Hist.  World  \.  ii.  6  The  King  presents  him  with 
some  golden  dice,  or  huckle  bones  to  play  withall.  1871 
TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  74  Hucklebones  or  astragali  uere 
used  in  divination  in  ancient  Rome.  1877  .V.  11'.  Line. 
CrI.,  Huckle-bone,  the  astragalus,  a  small  bone  of  a  sheep,  used 
for  playing  a  game  called  . .  '  dibs  '.  The  floors  of  summer- 
houses  used  frequently  to  be  paved  with  huckle-bones. 

Hence  Huckle -boned  a.  [see  -EI)Z.] 

1683  Lend.  Cai.  No.  1850/8  A  black  Gelding  ..  high 
Huckle-bon'd. 

Huckled  'h»-k'ld),  «.    [cf.  HCCKLE  sb]    t  a. 

:nted.   Obs. 

1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  n.  i.  (1668)  70  They  [bulls] 
are . .  big,  round,  and  well  buckled  together  in  every  member. 
b.  Hunched,  having  outstanding  joints. 

1893  National  Observer  25  Mar.  468/1  The  looseness  [.,f 
the  gown]  made  her  shoulders  seem  buckled. 

t  Huckler.  Obs.     Name  of  a  kind  of  dance. 

1617  ASSHETON  Jrnl.  (Chetham  Soc.)  4^5  A  maske  of 
noblemen,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  courtiers  afibre  the 
king  ..  dancing  the  Huckler,  Tom  Bedlo,  and  the  Cowp 
Justice  of  Peace. 

Hn'ckmuck.  local.  Also  5  huk-,  6  -mock.  '  A 
strainer  used  in  brewing.  It  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  generally  part  of  an  old  broom,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mashing-keeve  or  vat,  to  prevent 
the  grains  running  out  when  the  wort  is  drawn  off' 
(Elworthy  W.  Som.  Word  bk.  1886). 

1471  Yntton  Churchm.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc. \  For  iiij 
hukmuckes  v]tit  for  hopyng  \\\it.  1517  Ibid.  135  Payd  for 
huckmocks  vjrf.  1825  BRITTOX  Wittsh.  Class.  iE.  D.  S.), 
Huchniuk,  a  kind  of  strainer  used  in  brewing. 

Hucksheen,  -shin,  -son,  var.  oi  HOCKSHIX, 

HUXE.V. 

Huckster (ho-kstajl, sb.  Forms:  3 Orm. hucc- 
ster,  4-5  hukstar,  4- huckster ;  also  4-5  hok  e  - 
starve,  hoxter,  5  howkster,  hukstere,  hukke- 
ster, huk-,  hwkstare,  (hoggester),  j-6  hook-, 
hukster,  5-7  hucster,  5-9  huxter,  6  booster, 
houkester,  huckester,  huckstar,  9  dial,  huik- 
ster.  [See  HUCK  v.  Although  the  series  hitck, 
hucker,  huckster,  corresponds  formally  with  bake, 
baker,  bailer,  brew,  brewer,  brewster,  etc.,  in  which 
the  verb  is  the  starting-point,  the  late  date  of  hack 
as  compared  with  huckster,  and  the  continental 
parallels  of  the  latter,  make  difficulties.  MDu.  - 
had  hokuttr,  hotkster,  early  mod.Du.  heiikslcr, 
'huckster'  fern.;  also  Ml)n.  hoeker,  early  mod.  ' 
Du.  heuker  masc.  =  MLG.  hoker,  mod.Ger.  hiker, 
'  higgler,  hawker,  retailer,  market-man,  coster- 
monger';  none  of  these,  however,  appear  to  be 
known  as  early  as  our  huckster. 

The  origin  of  the  Du.  and  Ger.  words  themselves  is  un- 
settled ;  Ger.,  besides  haker,  has  hate,  Mcke,  MHG.  hucke, 
MLG.  holte,  to  be  referred,  according  to  Klllge,  prob.  to 
hocken  to  squat,  sit  on  the  'hunkers';  but  Verwijs  and 
Ycidani  state  grounds  for  connecting  MDu.  hoekcr,  hcekster 
rather  with  Du.  /;<><•*  a  corner.  The  history  is  thus  al- 
together obscure.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  goods,  in  a  petty  shop  or 
booth,  or  at  a  stall ;  a  pedlar,  a  hawker,  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  woman. 


.  a  liuxter.     c  1475  1'ict.  I 'a,:   Ibid.  793/29 
ffc-c  aucionatri.r,  a  hoxter.    1851  MAVNE  REID  Scalp  / 
ix.  70  The  women,  light-hearted  hucksters. 

b.  Without  distinction  of  sex.  xThe  ordinary- 
use.)  locally  in  specific  senses  :  see  quots.  1858-77. 
c  taoo  ORMIN  15817  Forr  J<att  te33  turrndenn  Godess  Ims 
Inntill  huccsteress  bo|>e.  1387  TREVISA  Hifiicu  i.  Ix. 
iRolls)  II.  171  fey  beeb..  in  gaderyne  of  catel  hoksters 
[::r.  hucksters]  and  tauerners.  (-1440  From/*.  Parr. 
Hwkstare, ..  auxhi..,.  •  .itrix.  1483  (ii/,i  /, 

l-.xeter  in  /•::  To  make   serthe  . .  alt  all  hog- 

gesters  houses  with-yn  the  Juris-diccion  of  the  said  Cite 
1534  MORE  Treat,  on  I'assion  Wks.    1304/1  A  substanciall     i 
merchaunt  and  not  an  hukster.     1591  PERCIVAI.L  Sf.   , 
Regaton,-ar.  to  sell  pedlerie  ware,   to  play  the  hucster. 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.   (Surteesi  29  Wee  buy  our  molten 
tallowe.   of  the  hucksters  and  tripe-wives.     1705  HICKERIN- 
GILL  Pritlt*  r.  n.  vi   62  The  throwing  down  of  a  Hucksters 
Apples   by   a    Fisher-Boy.      1858 

Huckster,  an  inferior  dealer  or  minor  trader ;  a  hawker  or 
itinerant  vendor  of  goods  with  a  pack,  box,  or  tray.  1877 
HoUerntss  t'.loss.,  Huckstlitn,  dealers  in  farm  produce,  who 
attend  the  markets  to  purchase  from  the  producers  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  it  out  again  to  small  customers.  1889 
Spectator  28  Dec.,  From  the  great  shops  in  Regent  Street 
and  Bond  Street  to  the  smallest  huxters'  in  the  slums,  there 
are  Christmas  present-  in  I  . 


HUCKSTERING. 

c.  As  term  of  reproach  :   A  regrater,  an  engrosser 
of  corn,  etc. ;  a  broker,  a  middleman, 

[a  1400  Burgh  La-ws  Ixvi.  in  Sc.  Stat.  I.  346.  i  Hukstaris  tat 

;,d  sellis  agane  to  wynning  sal  nochl  by  ony  thing  before 

(at  undcrn  be  rungyn  in  wynter  and  mydinorne  in  somer.] 

1573-80  BARET  Air.   H  707  An   Huckster:  a  regrater  :  a 
seller  by  retaile  :  a  wider,  frc/'i'at.    1580  Hou  •, 
Fr.  Tong,  Dardatiier,  an  buckester,  he  that  kepeth  corne 
til!  it  be  deare.     1595   DUNCAN   App.    E!yincl.    iL.  I 
Mango,  interpolator,  a  hukster,  a  regrator.     x6u  T.  TAYLOR 
COIHW.  Titus  i.  ii  Such  as  by  fraud  and  base  arts  play  the 
hucksters  to  enhanse  the  price.    1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's 
Wisd.    16581  49  It  is  the  great  Intermedler  and  Huckster, 
by  which  we  traffick.   1700  T.  BROWN  tr.  /  >v.i«v'r  .  •  musetn. 
Ser.  «,  Com,  78  Marriage  Hucksters,  or  Wife-Brokers. 

2.  transf.  andyff.  A  person  ready  to  mnke  his 
profit  of  anything  in  a  mean  or  petty  way  ;  one 
who  basely  barters  his  services,  etc.,  for  gain  ;  a 
mercenary;  an  overreacher  of  others. 

1553  GRIMAI  DE  Cicero's  Offices  \.  (15581  iS  No  hucsters  of 
warre  warremen  as  we  bee.  1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks. 
il85')  350  Wee  have  it  ..  as  good  cheap,  as  any  hucster  at 
law,  new  ly  set  up,  can  possibly  afford.  1673  /  'ain  Inscltncy 
Rome  5  With  what  craft,  and  artifice,  the  Romish  Hucksters 
endeavour  to  seduce  the  people  of  our  Church  of  England 
..to  the  Communion  of  Rome.  1842  RoGtRS/«/?W.  Burke's 
li'ks.  (1842)  I.  9  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  managed  the  whole 
matter  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  political  huckster,  had  the 
meanness  to  accept  this  offer.  1868  Miss  BRADL.ON  Char- 
lotte's Inker,  i.  i.  7,  I  am  no  huckster,  to  sell  my  daughter 
to  the  best  bidder. 

t3.  Phrase.  In  huckster's  hands  .handling  :  in 
a  position  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  roughly  used 
or  lost ;  beyond,  the  likelihood  of  recovery.  Obs. 

1581  RICH  Farfuxll  to  ivb,  We  will  returne  to  his  wife, 
who  was  lefte  in  hucsters  handelyng  (as  you  haue  heard). 
n  1591  GREENE  Alflwnsns  i.  Wks.  jRtldg.)  226.  2  The  crown 
is  lost,  and  now  in  hucksters'  hands.  1687  R.  L'ESTRANGE 
Ansiv.  Diss.  21  They  are  gotten  into  Hucksters  Hands,  and 
there's  No  coming  off  without  a  Scratch'd  Face  a  1700 
Ii.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  C>cw  s.v.,  In  Huckster's  Hands,  at  a 
desperate  Pass,  or  Condition,  or  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Coia'trsal.  63  Madam,  he  shall  ne'er  have 
it  [a  Handkerchief]  again  ;  'tis  in  Huckster's  Hands. 

4.  Comb. ,  a s  /; ucksttr-booth  ;  h nckstcr-like  adj . ,  adv. 

1591  SPENSER   /!/.  Hubberd  925  The  Ape  wanting  his 
huckster  man,  That    wont    provide   his   necessaries.     1665 
GLANVILL  Scips.it  Set.  Pref.  (K.\  Nor  will  I  huckster-like 
discredit  any  man's  ware,  to  recommend  mine  own.     1866 
BLACKIE  Homer  4-  Iliad  I.  101  The  huckster-booths  cf  the 
Lawnmarket.     1870  Standard  13  Dec.,   He  only  mulcted 
nations,  and  did  not  hucksterlike  fine  every  little  open  town 
he  came  across. 

Hence  Hncksterdom,  nonce-ivd.  [see  -DOM.]. 
1886  Pall  Mall  Budget  8  July  28/2  From  the  hucksterdom 
of  his  environment. 

Hu-ckster,  v.    [f.  HUCKSTER  sb.} 

1.  intr.  To  bargain,  haggle,  lit.  wiAjig. 

1592  [see  HUCKSTERING  ffl.  a.],  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled 
7i'.  the  Spirit  (1867)  319  Be  ingenuous  and  noble  towards 
God,  and   not   stand    picking   and  huckstering  with   your 
heaits  to  know  how  you  must  do  to  escape  hell  fire.     1775 
BURKE  Sf.  Couc.  Amer.  Wks.  III.  57  Despotism  itself  is; 
obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.     1855  MOTI.EV  Dutch  Rep. 
iv.  i.  II.  522  The  estates  ..  irritated  the  Prince  of  Orange 
by  huckstering  about  subsidies.    1861  SALA  Dutch  Pict.  xxi. 
336  A  dunghill  of  vanity  for  chapmen  to  huckster  over. 

2.  trans.  To  traffic  in,  in  a  petty  way  ;  to  retail 
or  expose  for  sale  (esp.  in  small  quantities) ;  to 
bargain  over.     Also,  to  adulterate,     lit.  and  Jig. 

1643  T.  HIM.  Trade  of  Truth  37  This  graduall  Huckster- 
ing up  the  purity  of  truth.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  in.  Wks. 
(1847,1  502/2  Some  who  had  been  called  from  shops  and  ware- 
houses . .  to  sit  in  supreme  councils  and  committees  . .  fell  to 
huckster  the  commonwealth.  1677  G.\:  .  .<s  ill. 

19  Such  as  hucstered  and  made  merchandise  of  Christ.  1770 
BURKE  I 'res  Jiisc,<nt.  Wks  1842  I.  129  ')he  sealed  fountain 
of  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamously  monopolized  and 
huckstered.  1879  FARRAR  St.  J'aiit(iB8})  541  The  deceitful 
workers  who  had  huckstered  and  adulterated  the  word  of 
God.  1898  Humanitarian  XI.  357  A  man  . .  huckstering 
cheap  lollypops  to  the  small  fry  of  the  Board  Schools. 

i  Hu'cksterage.  C'6s.  rare~l.  [See  -AGE.] 
Huckstering,  bargaining,  trafficking. 

1641  Mil. TON  Rrfirtn.  n.  (1851)  68  The  gentle  and  bene- 
\\hnt  mediocritie  of  Church-maintenance^  without  the  ig- 
noble Hucsterage  of  pidling  Tithes. 

Hu-cksterer.    [f.  HUCKSTER  r,  + -KB'.]  One 

who  hucksters  ;  a  retail  dealer,  a  petty  trafficker. 

1724  SWIFT  Consid.  etc.  in  Fraud  Dttecttd  (17251  161 
Those  Hucksterers,  or  Money-jobbers,  will  be  found  neces- 
sary if  this  Brass  Money  is  made  current.  1862  T.  C.  GRAT- 
i!t~n  l\iths  II.  146  They  !  erome  mere  hucksterers 
of  wit,  the  retail  dealers  in  a  commodity  for  which  there 
are  few  wholesale  houses.  1874  A  i  cid\\.y.\\. 

192  A  venal  hucksterer  of  his  country's  liberties. 

Hu'cksteress,  -tress,  [f.  HtcKsna  sb.+ 
-ESS.]  A  female  huckster  or  petty  trafficker. 

1611  Corc.R.,  Kc^raficr,',  an  Hucksteresse  ;  also  a  Regra- 
teresse.  1811  Morning Pnst  30  Aug.  in  Spirit  /V//  "  >  ii/s. 
(1812)  XV.  312  The  huckstress  ..  threw  one  arm  franticly 
over  Mr.  B.'s  head.  1851  HAWTHORNE  /  rs  ii. 

(1883)  56  1  he  immemorial  lady,  .reduced  no\v,  in  that  very 
house,  to  be  the  luu  k-tetess  of  a  cent-shop. 

Huckstering  ,h*  kstaiiij),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  HrcK- 

.-. +  -ING1.]      The  action  of  the  verb  UMK 

STEH  ;   petty  trafficking  ;  sordid  dealing;  haggling. 

1647  1  RAIT  Ct'inm.  M,itt.xx\.  13  Base  huckstering  of  holy 

/',•,;.<•  iii.  \\  .  The 

spirit  of  huckstering  and  barter.  1858  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  xiii.  80  From  the  wholesale  purchases  of  the  corndealer 
to  the  huckstering  of  the  wandering  pedlar.  1883  Manck. 
E-rani.  27  N.>  t  diplomatic  huckstering 

spondence. 


HUCKSTEBING. 

Huckstering,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  pix-c.  +  -i.v:-.] 
That  hucksters  :  trafficking,  hawkin;;,  haggling. 

1592  G.  HARVEV  /';V>v<-'s  Super,  175  A  broking  and  huck- 
slerin?  penne.  ii  1661  FuLLtu  Worthies,  Xcrthitmbld.  n. 
}oS  Huckstering  Husbandmen,  who  properly  may  be  termed 
Knaves  in  urain.  1808  COBBUTT  /','.'.  Rlf.  XIII.  vi.  202 
We  know  you  to  be  a  huckstering  nation.  1858  Hi 
Scouring  n'kiti-  //t»jv  106  Half  way  up  . .  I  found  an  old 
huckstering  woman  and  a  boy  in  great  trouble. 

t  Hu'cksterize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HrcKBTKK 
.116.  +  -IZE.]  a.  tram.  To  deal  with  as  a  huckster ; 
to  aiUilU'rnte.  b.  intr.  To  play  the  huckster. 

1646  S.  BOLTON  A  iraifnnt.  Etr.  21  There  are  such  who 
hucslerise  the  word,  adulterate,  sophisticate  the  word.  1660 
FISHER  Rustitks  Alar>n  \Vk>.  (1679)  614  Hirelings  that 
huckstcme  and  deal  deceitfully  about  the  Word  of  God. 

Huckstery  (ho-kstariX  Forms:  see  HfcK- 
STEB.  [f.  HUCKSTER  JA.  +  -Y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  huckster ;  the  place 
in  which  he  carries  on  his  trade  ;  plur.  the  goods 
dealt  in  by  him  (cf.  groceries). 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  y.  141  Heo  hah  holden  hoxterye 
[(.'.  \  n.  233  huckustrye]  bis  Elleuene  wynter.  1611  COTGR., 
Rcgratcintnt,  a.  .mending,  or  tricking  vp  of  old  things  for 
sale ;  hucksterie.  1826  Blacfcw.  Mag.  XIX.  Pref.  20  In  the 
very  shops  and  huxteries  of  our  remotest  towns  and  villages. 
1833  Fmscrs  Mag.  VIII.  280  A  dealer  in  various  articles, 
which,  .we  shall  call  huxteries. 

2.  Petty  bargaining,  haggling  ;  stickling. 

1662  J.  CHANIM.LK  l\in  Helnumfs  Oriat.  243  A  more  slow 
and  delicate  digestion  doth  loath  all  things,  as  it  were  with 
much  huckstery.  Ibiti.  308  Great  eaters,  and  those  who 
are  brought  up  with  dainty  huckstery,  are.  .notably  lean. 

3.  attrib. 

1824  GALT  Rothelatt  I.  I.  vi.  55  Under  the  pent-house  of  a 
huxtry  shop.  1897  M'estni.  Gaz.  1-2  June  4/3  The  huckstery 
scheme  of  the  Indian  Government,  spoken  of  as  the  Durand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt :  see  HUCK  sl/.l 

Hud  (hPd),  J*.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5-6 
?hudd(e,  pi.  huddes.  [Origin  uncertain. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  dial,  form  of  HOOD,  corresp. 
to  the-  current  pronunc.  ol  blood,  flood,  and  Sc.  wud—tvood\ 
but  against  this  there  are  many  considerations,  connected 
with  the  age,  use.  and  locality  of  the  word,  its  non-inter- 
change with  hood  in  other  senses,  etc.  If  it  was  an  (un- 
recorded) old  word,  it  might  be  a  deriv.  of  the  Tout,  root 
hud-,  hfid-,  to  cover,  whence  /u'titvb.,  hut,  and  perh.  twjtse, 
husk.  In  sense  liud  is  identical  with  MDu.  Itoude  '  tunica, 
concha,  cortex,  siliqua.  calyx,  et  spica ',  cf.  boon-hoitde  bean- 
htill  iKilian) ;  but  this  is  a  deriv.  of  hottdcn,  to  HOLD.] 

The  husk  or  sheath  of  a  seed  ;  the  hull  or  shell  of 
a  fruit ;  a  pod  or  seed-vessel ;  \fig.  an  empty  per- 
son who  has'  nothing  in  him'.  (See  also  quot.  1 893.) 

1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  De  /'.  A',  xvll.  Ixv.  iTollem.  MS.),  pe 
vtalke  [of  wheat]  is  biclippid  with  leues  and  huddes  [ed.  1535 
hulles].  1549  LATIMER  ^rd  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  I' I  Arb.)  {34 
Ye  hoddy  peckes,  Ye  doddye  poulles,  ye  huddes,  do  ye 
beleue  hym?  1578  LYTK  Dvdaens  vi.  xli.  711  Almondes.. 
blanched  or  made  cleane  from  their  skinnes  or  huddes.  1622 
K.  HAWKINS  I  'ay.  S.  Sea  (1847)  87  They  have  hudds  as  our 
beans,  a  1722  LISLL:  }Itisb.  1757)  126  (E.  D.  S.i  Hood,  the 
outer  coat  of  a  seed.  1790  GROSE  Provinc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2), 
Hi*,/,  the  husk  of  a  nut  or  walnut.  Clone.  1876  Oifordsh. 
Glo*x  ,  If  ltd,  a  pea-shell.  l88z  JAGO  Corttish  Gloss.,  Hud, 
or  hull,  a  shell,  as  of  a  nut.  1893  Wiltsh.  Glms.t  Hud  (i) 
The  husk  of  a  walnut,  skin  of  a  gooseberry,  shell  of  a  pea  or 
bean,  etc. ..  (3)  A  finger-stall  or  finger  of  a  glove. 

Hence  Hud  v.  a'ial.    trans.,  to  shell. 

1790  GROSE  Pro-cine.  Gloss,  (ed.  2),  To  hud,  to  take  off  the 
litisk.  Clone.  1890  Bfrksh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Get  them  warnuts 
budded.  1893  S.  E.  II 'ore.  Glass,  s.  v.,  I  a  bin  a  'uddin 
some  bannits. 

Hud,  hood  (h»d,  hud),  sb."  north,  dial.  Also 
7  huddle,  8  hod.  [Of  uncertain  origin  and  his- 
tory. It  is  not  certain  that  senses  J  and  2  are  the 
same  word. 

Evidently  distinct  from  HUD  sb.1  Hudc,  in  sense  i,  quot. 
1483,  might  be.  as  to  form,  northern  for  Hoou,  with  which 
kenuett  and  C  'ra;  ,-n  Dial,  identify  sense  2;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connexion  of  sense.] 

1 1.  A  log  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place  to 
keep  the  fire  in  by  night ;  «=  HEAD-BLOCK  i.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.Anzl.  191/1  An  Hude  .  .  repoforilium.  a  1500 
Ortus  I  'ac.,  Rlpofxilium,  id  «.'  yiiaii  tcgit  igncm  in  noete, 
a  hudde. 

2.  The  place  behind,  or  at  the  back  of,  a  fire- 
place of  the  old  fashion ;  the  back  of  the  chimney 
or  grate  ;  also  -  hud-end  ;see  3  . 

1641  liisr  Farm.  f!k>.  (Surtees)  122  [To  beek  or  dry 
osiers]  they  take  the  stiekes  and  sette  them  up  an  cnde, 
slanttinge  them  against  the  hudde,  and  keepe  a  good  fire 
under  them.  1658  Surgery  Sheffield  (18981  168  For  making 
two  hudds  and  material!*  therto  25.  6d.  a  1728  KENNETTIM 
/  MS.  1033  If.  190  [184]  Ye  Hod  or  hood,  the  back  of 
the  Chimney  Box  called  the  Hob  in  Chesh.  1791  Statist. 

..of  which  the 
:o  set  in  their 


Ace.  Scotl.  II.  289  'Jam.)  A  species  of  clay  .. 
country  people  make  what  they  call,  Hudds,  t 


chimnies  behind  their  tires.  1825  BROCKETT,  Hud,  the  side 
of  the  fire  place  within  the  chimney.  1828  Craven  Dial, 
Hood,  Hud,  the  place  behind  the  fire. 

3.  Comb.  Hud-end  (hood-end),  each  of  the  two 
raised  fiat  surfaces  of  stone  or  iron  at  the  sides  ot 
an  old-fashioned  fire-place ;  a  hob ;  hud-stone,  the 
stone  of  which  the  hud-end  is  the  upper  surface, 
the  hob-stone. 

1828  Craven  Dial.,  'Hood-end,  corners  near  the  fire, 
either  of  stone  or  iron.  1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorks.  Dial., 
Take  the  kettle  off  the  fire  and  put  it  on  the  hood-end. 
1697  Vtstry  Bks.  (Surtees)  -,43  For  setting  lip  barrs  and 
"hudstones  in  the  vestery.  1815  BROCKETT  s.v.  Hud,  Pan* 
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nut  in  l^e  are  placed  un  the  '  liud-stanc '.  1883  A linondbnry 
Gloss.,  Httdstonf,  the  hob,  or  hobstone,  of  the  fireplace. 

Hud(de,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HIDE  v.'<  ;  obs. 

I.     UlMlIl. 

t  Hudder-mudder,  .</>.  o/>s.  AUo  5  6  hoder- 

moder,  6  hudder-mother,  hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter,  butter-mutter,  huther-muther. 

[A  reduplicated  compound  of  which  the  first  cle- 
ment appears  to  be  related  to  HODEU  v.  to  huddle  ; 
the  second  is  obscure,  but  in  part,  at  least,  ono- 
matopoeic: cf.  HiGGKU-MCGUEit.]  Concealment, 
secrecy,  privacy ;  chiefly  in  phr.  in  hiijder-nntddcr. 

1461  J.  I'ASION  in  /'.  Lett.  No.  402  II.  j8  He  and  hys 
wyfe  and  other  have  blaveryd  here  of  my  kynred  in  hoder- 
moder  \pritited  hedermoder).  a  i&g  SKM.ION  Col.Clwt 
69  Alas,  they  make  me  shoder  !  hor  in  hoder  model- 'll.e 
Churche  is  put  in  faute.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  i.  (Arb.)  36 
It  hydes  it  not,  it  lurkes  not  in  corners  and  hudder-molher. 
1563  87  FOXE  A.  ft  M.  U596)  245/2  These  things  thus  in 
hudder  mutter  among  themselues  concluded.  1579  G 
Apol.  Sell.  Abuse  (Arb.i  74,  I  know  not  yet  because  it  is 
doone  in  hudder  mudder.  1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dcttt. 
\ii.  39  The  miracles,  .were  not  darksume  nor  done  inhudther 
mudther,  but  so  openly  and  apparantly. 

Hence  f  Hudder-mudder,  Huther-mvttlier  v. 
trans.,  to  huddle  up,  conceal,  keep  close.  Obs. 

1544  PHAER  Regiitt.  J.yfe  (1560)  A  iij.  What  reason  is  it,  y- 
we  shulde  huther  mnther  here  amonge  a  fewe,  the  thing  that 
was  made  to  be  common  unto  al  ? 

Huddle  (ho-d'l),  v.  Also  6  huddel,  6-7  hudle, 
8  hudell.  \_Huddle  vb.  and  sb.  are  known  only  from 
the  second  half  of  the  i6th  c. ;  the  vb.,  which  prob. 
preceded  the  sb.,  has  the  form  of  a  diminutive  and 
iterative,  perh.  ultimately  from  the  Teut.  root  hud-, 
hfid-  to  cover  (see  Iluu  .r<M) ;  cf.  HODER  v., 
HUDDEU-MUDDEK,  also  LG.  hudern  to  cherish, 
shelter,  as  a  hen  her  chickens, iterative  of  LG.  hitden 
to  hide.  Senses  4  b,  c,  come  close  to  dialectal 
senses  of  Ger.  hudeln  to  do  (work)  hastily  and 
carelessly,  to  scamp  ;  cf.  hudelei  slovenly  work, 
scamping.  But  no  satisfactory  theory  of  relation- 
ship with  these  words  can  at  present  be  offered. 

The  history  and  order  of  the  senses  is  in  many  respects 
obscure  ;  see  esp.  the  early  quots.  under  HUDDLE  adv.  and 
HUDDLING///,  ii.] 

I.  trans,  1 1-  To  put  or  keep  out  of  sight;  to 
conceal  or  hide,  as  among  a  crowd  or  under  a  heap  ; 
to  hush  up.  Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ansiu.  Osor.  12  b,  To  chop  of  the 
head  of  the  sentence,  and  slyly  huddle  the  rest  \orig.  qui 
sententise  caput  abscindens  astute  reliqua  subtices].  1581 
MULCASTKR  Positions  xxvi.  (1887!  103  They,  .neither  can  of 
them  selues,  neither  ought  at  my  hand  to  be  hudled  vp  in 
silence.  1591  HARINGTON  Or/.  I-'ur.  xxxv.  xix,  Time  there 
doth  all  in  dark  oblivion  huddle.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  / 
285  (N.I  The  matter  was  hudled  up,  and  little  spoken  of  it. 
1680  OTVVAV  Orphan  lit.  i,  I  do  not  like  this  marriage, 
Huddled  i'  the  dark,  and  done  at  too  much  venture.  1750 
JOHNSON  Ramble-r  No.  2  p  15  His  merit  may  pass  without 
notice,  huddled  in  the  variety  of  things.  1795  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Wks.  (1812)  III.  329  Huddle  up  the  News. 

2.  To   pile   or  heap   up  confusedly ;   to  crowd 
together  closely  and  unceremoniously.     (In  earlier 
use  the  sense  wns  sometimes  simply,  To  jumble, 
mix  up  in  confusion.) 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  252  Shee  told  mee.  .that  I  was 
duller  then  a  great  thaw,  hudling  iest  vpon  iest.  1623  tr. 
Famine's  T/icat.  Hon.  vn.  xi.  252  This  Genealogie  is  in  this 
partie  much  hudled.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  To 
Huddle,  to  confound  or  mingle  things  together,  after  a  con- 
fused manner.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  x,  The  furniture 
was  huddled  about  in  disorder. 
b.  Also  with  together,  up. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tint.  63/1  That  matters 
might  not  be  huddeled  and  scuffled  vppe  together  confusedly, 
and  without  order.  1581  W.  CHAHKE  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584) 
Ee  iij  b,  You  confound  and  huddle  them  together.  1650 
FULLER  Pisgah  I.  vi.  15  A  heap  of  wildernesses  hudled  up 
together.  1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  74  Those.  .Writers 
..huddle  together  what  ever  they  meet  with  in  former 
Authors.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  I.  v.  376  The  matter 
would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this  manner  merely  to 
suppress  discoveries.  1774  Goi.nsM.  .\'at.  Hist.  (1776)  VI. 
122  A  bullet  might  easily  reach  them,  if  huddled  together  in 
a  flock.  1875  M'l.ARtN  Serm.  Ser.  n.  xii.  21 1  Huddling 
together  in  grotesque  chaos  things  which  are  utterly  diverse. 
C.  To  contract  or  draw  (oneself)  together  '  all 
of  a  heap' ;  to  coil  up  unceremoniously. 

'755  SMOLLETT  Qui.c.  (1803)  IV.  264  He  chose  his  ground, 
on  which  he  huddled  himself  up,  and  enjoyed  a  most 
profound  sleep.  1861  PEARSON  Early  ft  Mid.  Ages  Eng. 
!  hat  at  least  he  might  not  die  huddled  up  like  a  cow. 
1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped  iv,  He  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  all 
huddled. 

3.  To  push  or  thrust  in  a  disorderly  mass  or  heap, 
into,  out  of  (etc.}  some  place. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  K.  ii.  §  20  The  obscurity  of  his 
jurral   (huddled   into  his  grave   at    Langleyl.     1807-8  W. 
v    ^_  T    ...t-:. u  —  room  and  put 


HUDDLE. 

1697  YAM;K',GM  Ktuifsc  n.  \Vk».  <  Ktldg.)  ./•&/-•,  I.. huddle 

un  my  clothes  and  get  dressed  by  one.     1709  PHIOR  J/ans 

i  Al  Twelve  She  i^se,  with  much  ado  Her  Cloaths 

were  huddl'd  on  hy  Two.     iSao  Scoi  r  h'^nhoc  xxxiii.  The 

Friar  . .  had  huddled  a  friar's  frock  over  his  green  cassock. 

1814  —  St.  Kenan's  xxii,  You  must  positively  go  back  into 

>ing  room  and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fant  as  you 

CUD.     1868  HELP*  Rfalinah  ,\v.  (1876)  395  His  clothes  seem 

to  be  huddled 

4.  To  drive  or  push  hurriedly,  and  without  order 
or  ceremony  ;  to  hurry  (a  person  or  thing).  ?  Obs. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxiv,  I  shall  huddle  him  as  he  does 

(i  1661   FULLLK   Worthies  (i£.|o'   1.  xxv.  101  You 

have   huddled   your  book   too   soon   to   the    press.      1685 

ROCHESTER  I'alcmin.  in.  iii,  Trembling  through  Terror  lest 


feverish  senators 

b.  with  on :  To  put  on  (clothes    hurriedly  ana 
(  all  of  a  heap '. 


fair. 

b.  with  over,  through  :  To  hurry  through,  nm 
over,  or  perform  in  a  hurried  slovenly  way. 

1648  GAGK  West  Ind.  102  To  continue  in  the  Church  while 
a  Mas-,e  i-,  briefly  hudled  over.  1606  tr.  Duquesnes  I'oy. 
E.  Ind.  167  We  presently  huddled  over  a  few  prayers, 
according  to  custom.  1799!".  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859  IV. 
261,  I  have  suffered  the  post  hour  to  come  so  nearly  on  me, 
that  I  must  huddle  over  what  I  have  more  than  appears  in 
the  public  papers.  1885  Blanch.  Exam.  6  Mar.  5/4  The 
solemnities  had  to  be  huddled  through  at  express  speed. 

c.  with  up;  To  hurry  the  completion   of;   to 
work  up,  finish  up,  or  compile,  iu  haste  and  with- 
out proper  care  ;  to  botch  up  hastily. 

1579  G.  HARVEY  Lttter-bk.  (Camden)  59  They  were  hudlid 
and  as  you  know  bunglid  upp  in  more  haste  then  good 
bpeede.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus^  Hist,  \\\.  Iv.  11591  147  Him- 
.selfe  LVitelliu>]  . .  hudled  up  the  election  of  officers  [L. 
fistinare  comitia\.  1693  RAY  Dissol.  World  Pref.  (1732) 
15  Too  hasty  in  huddling  up  and  tumbling  out  of  HOOKS. 
1721  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  556,  I  was  in  fear  le.st  the 
post  should  be  gone,  and  so  . .  huddled  up  without  thinking 
of  the  date.  1784  COWPER  Task  \\.  412  And  reading.  .Just 
fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work,  And  with  a  well-bred 
whisper  close  the  scene.  1839  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Gladstone 
(1860)  II.  440  She  sprang  from  u  compromise  huddled  up 
between  the  eager  zeal  of  reformers  and  the  selfishness  of 
greedy,  ambitious,  and  time-serving  politicians. 

5.  To  hug.    Now  dial. 

a.  1650  Ld.  Barnard  4  Lit.  Nusgrave  24  in  Furniv.  Percy 
Folio  I.  121  But  lie  still,  lie  still,  litle  Musgreue,and  huddle 
me  from  the  cold,  c  1665  Roxb.  Ball,  (1891)  VII.  366  But 
huddle  and  cuddle,  wee'l  toy  and  wee'll  kiss.  1811  WILLAN 
W.  Riding  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Huddle,  to  embrace.  1869 
LoiisdaU  Gloss.)  tlnddle,  (i)  to  embrace,  to  squeeze,  to  hug, 
to  cuddle. 

II.  intr.  6.  To  gather  or  flock  in  a  congested 
mass ;  to  crowd  together  unceremoniously ;  to 
nestle  closely  in  a  heap.  Also  with  together*  up. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  28  Glancing  an  eye  of  pitty 
on  bis  losses  That  haue  of  late  so  hudled  on  his  backe.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psfitd.  Ep.  vi.  v.  292  Different  seasons  would 
have  hudled  upon  each  other,  a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658) 
515  The  people  came  huddling  out  of  the  severall  Cities  . . 
to  salute  him.  1821  BYRON  l^'is.  Jndgm,  xxvi,  The  very 
cherubs  huddled  all  together.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mum.  xv, 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea.  1854  MAKY  HOWITT  Pict, 
Calendar  528  The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himselt',  The  cold 
has  pierced  his  body  through.  1883  Century  Mag.  Aug. 
487/2  Cozily  huddling  up  to  one  another. 

f7.  To  hurry  in  disorder  or  confusion.   Obs, 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep,  m.xviii.  152  They  will  runne 
against  things,  and  hudling  forwards  fall  from  high  places. 
1667  DRYDEN  &  NEWCASTLE  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  Epil.,  As 
country  vicars,  when  the  sermon's  done,  Run  huddling  to 
the  benediction.  1707  ROWE  Gold.  Verses  Pythag.  :K.  , 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,  Act  without 
thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they  waste,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exavien  in.  vii.  (1740)  522  I'hat  the  Judges,  .might  huddle 
in  giving  their  Judgments,  and  so  the  Cause  look  more  foul 
on  their  Side.  1766  [ANSTEY]  Baik  Guide  xiil.  45  How  the 
Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run. 

•f  8.  Formerly,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
To  go  through  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly  way 
certain  formal  exercises  in  lieu  of  those  regularly 
required  for  a  degree.  Obs. 

1798  A.  WALL  Senate-ho.  Cerent.  112  If  he  has  not  kept 
the  requisite  exercises,  (\iz.  two  acts  and  two  opponencies) 
he  goes  to  the  sophs'  schools,  and  huddles  for  that  part 
which  he  has  not  kept.  At  the  huddleing  the  father  of  the 
college,  a  bachelor,  and  a  soph,  attend.  1841  G.  PEACOCK 
Stat.  Cambridge  73  The  term  huddling  not  unhappily  ex- 
pressed the  indecent  accumulation  of  the  . .  exercises  which 
the  candidates,  .were  anciently  required  to  perform. 

Huddle  ^bWl),  sb.     [app.  f.  H'-DI>LE  v.] 

1.  A  mass  of  things  crowded  together  in  hurried 
confusion ;  a  conglomeration. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel. in  Holinsked\\.  24/1  III  haps 
come  by  heapes  and  by  huddels.  1633  ROWLEY  Match 
Mid-nt.  iv.  in  Ha2l.  Dodsley  XIII.  73  Randals  fortunes 
comes  tumbling  in  like  lawyers'  fees,  huddle  upon  huddle, 
1714  MACKY  Journ.  thro  Eng.  (1723)  (N,),  The  famous 
Stone-henge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  England  . .  is  a  great 
huddle  of  large  stones,  placed  in  a  ciicular  form.  1841 
Blackiv.  Mag.  L.  156  A  mere  huddle  and  conglomeration  of 
chances.  1876  LOULI  i.  Amcn^  iny  l^ks.  Ser.  n.  i  Itgradually 
grew  from  a  huddle  of  booths  to  a  town. 

b.  A  confused  crowd  of  persons  or  animals. 

1642  I'i'id.  A'/«^p.  v,  A  seditious  huddle  of  indigent 
people.  .1  1674  CLARKNDON  Hist  J\tl>.  x\  i  §  132  In  such  a 
huddle  and  mixture  of  loose  People  of  all  conditions.  1742 
FIELDING  y.  Andrews  iv.  xi,  It  frighted  the  women,  who 
were  all  got  in  a  huddle  together,  out  of  their  wits.  1820 
L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  64  (18221  II.  04  '1  he  Walruses  .. 
which  lie  in  gigantic  huddles  upon  the  ict-  : 

2.  a.  Confusion,    disorder;    confused   utterance. 
b.  Disorderly  or  indecent  haste,  hu. 
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1606  CHAPMAN  Gcntlem.  I'shtr  Plays  1873  I.  271  O  noble 
Crone,  Now  such  a  huddle  and  kettle  neuer  was.  Ibid.  288 
Nay.  he  speakes  huddles  still,  lets  slit  his  tongue.  1692  tr. 
Sattust  149  The  next  day,  the  opinions  of  the  Council  being 
demanded  in  a  huddle,  and  over-rul'd  by  the  Consul,  a  1734 
NORTH  Lires  I.  296  The  service  was  performed. -with  more 
harmony  and  less  huddle  than  I  have  known  it.  1840 
THVCKERAY  Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  i8B6  XXIII.  160  Introduced 
.  .not.  .for  mere  picturesque  effect  or  ornamental  huddle. 
•)•  c.  A  term  at  shovel- board  :  see  quot.  Obs. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  fret,  in  Holinsked  II.  87/1  When 
the  lieutenant  and  he  [the  earl]  for  their  disport  were 
plaieng  at  slidgrote  or  shoofleboord.  ..  By  saint  Bride 
lieutenant  (quoth  he;  there  is  some  mad  game  in  that  scroll ; 
but  fall  how  it  will,  this  throw  is  for  an  huddle. 

f  3.  A  miserly  old  person  ;  a  hunks.   Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Euf/ixet  (Arb  >  44  So  these  old  huddles  hauing 
ouercharged  their  gorges  with  fancic,  accompt  al  honest 
recreation  meere  folly.  Ibid.  106  Though  Curio  be  olde 
huddle  and  twang,  ipse.  Ibid.  133  God  shield  aunswered 
this  olde  huddle,  I  can  haue  two  seruaunts  of  yat  price. 
1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  (Mason',  How  does  thy  younz 
wife,  old  huddle  ? 

t  Hu'ddle,  a.  and  adv.  Ots.  [f.  Htiu>LE  s/>.  or 
v.]  A.  adj.  Huddled,  confused,  congested. 

«6oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  162  Mowing  with  his  mouth  when 
hce  spake, . .  in  his  huddle  and  thicke  speech.   1698  A', 
ful Queen  (N*.  i,  A  suddain,  huddle,  indigested  thought  Kowls 
in    my   brain.      1713   STEELE   Guardian    No.   21  p  6  The 
huddle  group  of  those  who  stand  most  distant. 

B.  adv.  Confusedly ;  in  a  crowding  mass ;  in 
disorderly  haste. 

1564  COVERDALE  Lett.  Martyrs  77  Al  that  was  . .  tumul- 
tuously  spoken,  and  . .  obiected  of  so  many,  whiche  spake 
oftentimes  hudle,  so  that  one  could  not  well  heare  an  other. 
1566  DRANT  Horace  Sat.  iv.  B  vij  b,  He  . .  woulde  not  move 
his  foote  withal],  but  huddle  he  would  roule.  c  1580  ].  JEK- 
FERIE  Bugbears  I.  ii.  in  Archiv  Stud.  A'eii.  Sfr.  (1897)  308 
Old  men  speake  hudell  many  times  on  that  note  [cuckold]. 
1600  HOLLAND  Lh>y  xxvii.  xl.  658  All  dangers  come  huddle 
together.  1601  —  Pliny  81  Then  no  order  forward  can  be 
kept :  the  rest  thereof  shall  be  set  downe  huddle  by  heapes. 
1606  ll'ily  Beguiled  E  ij  b,  I  have  suitors  come  huddle, 
twoes  upon  twoes. 

Huddled  (h»-d'ld),  ///.  a.  [f.  HUDDLE  ».] 
Crowded  together  without  order ;  all  in  a  heap. 

I&43  MILTON  Divorce,  n.  xv.  '1851)  99  The  extreme  shift  of 
a  huddl'd  exposition.  1683  T.  HOY  Agathocles  6  A  numerous 
huddled  Concourse  fill'd  the  place.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  302  F  Ii  T'hat  huddled  Oeconomy  of  Dress  which 
passes  under  the  general  Name  of  a  Mob.  1809  PINKNEV 
Trav.  France  141  The  streets  . .  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  mean,  low,  and  huddled.  1870-4  J.  THOMSON  City 
Dread/.  Nt.  n.  ii,  The  huddled  stones  of  grave  and  tomb  : 
Some  old  God's-acre.  1888  TH.  WATTS  in  Athctutum 
18  Aug.  225/2  He  drives  the  wing — a  huddled  throng — Back 
on  the  centre  ships,  that  steer  for  flight. 

t  Hu-ddle-du-ddle.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  HUD- 
DLE sb.  3.]  A  decrepit  old  man. 

'599  NASHE  Lenten  Stuffc  3  Those  gray  beard  huddle- 
duddles  and  crusty  cum-twangs  were  strooke  with  such 
stinging  remorse. 

Hu  ddlement.  [f.  HUDDLE  v.  +  -MENT.] 
Huddled  condition,  huddling. 

1859  Out  of  the  Depths  188  Writhing  about  in  the  close 
huddlement  in  which  they  had  lain  all  night.  1898  Echo 
S  Jan.  2/3  Their  rule  means  the  grinding  of  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  and  huddlement  in  slumdom. 

Hu'ddler.  rare.  [f.  HUDDLED.  +  -EB'.]  One 
who  huddles. 

1611  COTCR-,  Brouillcnr,  a  confounder,  iumbler,  hudler, 
disorderly  shuffler,  or  mingler  of  things  together. 

Hu'ddling,  vbl.sb.  [f.  HUDDLE  v.  +  -m;i.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  HUDDLE,  in  various  senses  : 
esp.  a  confused  or  disorderly  crowding  together. 

1581  LAMBARDE  Eiren.  i.  ix.  (1602)41  By  the  vntowartl 
huddeling  of  things  together,  which  were  at  strife  the  one 
with  the  other  of  them.  1638  WILKIXS  -\Vn'  ll'rrM  n. 
(1707)  12  What  a  huddling  and  confusion  must  there  be,  if 
there  were  two  Places  of  Gravity.  1841  [see  HIDDLE  v.  8]. 
1869  l.onsdale  Gloss.,  Huddling),  an  embracing,  a  cuddling. 

Hu'ddling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  HUDDLE  v.  +  -IM;-'.] 
That  huddles:  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

(Drant's  use  is  perh.  founded  on  the  literal  sense  assigned 
to  L.  satira  of  '  hotch-potch,  medley '.) 

1566  DRANT  Horace  S<if.  A,  Next  hudling  Horace  bralie 
in  Salyres  grace.  1583  BABINCTON  Commandm.  iii.  (1637) 
26  It  should  be  an  oflence  very  fearefull  if.  .Judges,  Justices, 
&c.  should  minister  oaths  . .  in  such  hudling,  posting,  and 
unreverent  manner,  as  that  a  man  can  scarce  tell  what  he 
saith.  1634  MILTON  Conms  495  Thyrsis  !  whose  artful  strains 
have  oft  delayed  The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 
1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvii,  The  lake  discharged  itself  into  the 
huddling  and  tumultuous  brook.  1871  R.  RLLuCatnttul  Ixiii. 
28  On  a  sudden  yell'd  in  huddling  agitation  every  tongue. 

Hence  Hn-ddlingly  adv..  m  confused  haste. 

1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Man  42  The  property  of  heate,  is  lo 
confound  and  make  a  medley  of  all  things,  shuffling  in  one 
thing  hudlingly  vpon  another. 

T  Huddoll.  Sf.  and  north.  Obs.  Also  4  hodon. 
A  whale,  or  large  kind  of  whale. 

?<:i3?o  John  of  Bridlington  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  196 
Et  grandia  cete,  Anglice  hodones  [printed  hodoves].  1513 
DOUGLAS  JSnat  m.  vi.  137  Hir  hynd  ;  -retc, 

wele  nere,  As  bene  ane  heiddyous  huddoun,  or  a  quhale. 
IfUt.*.  iv.  132  Che  remanenl  straucht  like  a  fischis  taill,  In 
simylitude  of  huddoun  or  aquhaill. 

tHu'ddron.  .*.  Obs.  Also  ;  hudderon. 
According  to  Jamieson,  A  young  heifer  ;  in  quot. 
app.  the  skin  of  one. 

1591  Sc.  Acts  7ns.  VI,  c.  155  Transporting  and  carrying 
foorth  of  this  Kcalme,  of  Calue-skinnes,  huddrounes,  and 
Kid-skinnes  [Skene  1609  quotes  as  '  Hudderons  '). 
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Huddrouii,  a.  Sc.  1 0bs.  Also  8  huderon. 
According  to  Jamieson,  Slovenly.  Hence  peril. 
belly  huddronn, '  slow-belly',  sluggard,  in  Dunbar. 

1500-20  DL'NBAR  Poems  xxvi.  70  Mony  sweir  bumbard 
belly  huddroun.  Ibid.  Ixxv.  38  My  belly  huddrun,  my 
swele  hurle  bawsy.  1711  KKI.LV  .SV.  /V, -.-'.  14  J;mO  A 
morning-sleep  is  worth  a  foldful  of  sheep  to  a  nuderon 
duderon  I'aw. 

Huddypeke,  var.  HODDYPEAK,  Obs. 
Hude,  obs.  form  of  HIDE,  HOOD,  HUED. 
Hudegeld,  var.  of  HIDEOII.D-,  Obs. 
i  1290  FLETA  i.  xlvii.  §  20  Hudegeld  [significat]quietantiam 
transgressiollis  illatae  in  servum  transgredientem. 

Huder,  Hudge,  obs.  ff.  HITHER,  HICK. 

Hudibrastic  ^hi«dibra?-stik).a.  (sb'.':  [f. //«</*- 
bras,  after  such  words  as  fantastic,  periphrastic^ 
In  the  metre  or  after  the  manner  of  HudibrcLS,  the 
celebrated  mock-heroic  satirical  poem  of  Samuel 
Butler  published  in  1663-78  ;  burlesque-heroic. 

1712  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4939/3  Merrily  translated  into  Hudi- 
brastick  Verse.  1833  COLERIDGE  Table. t.  i  July,  There  is 
great  Hudibrastic  vigour  in  these  lines.  1879  B.  TAVLOR 
Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  147  A  didactic  poem  of  a  Hudibrastic 
character,  full  of  shrewd  and  pithy  phrases. 

b.  absol,  or  as  sb.  Hudibrastic  language,  verse, 
or  style. 

1758  J.  ELLIS  (title*  The  canto  added  by  Maphaeus  To 
Virgil's  twelve  books  of  Aeneas.  Done  in  English  Hudi- 
brastic. 1775  J.  JEKYLL  Corr.  (1894)  56  He  must  indite 
Hudibrastics  to  Onslow. 

Hence  Hndibra  stically  adv. 

1873  M  ASSO.N  Drumin.  of  Hawth.  xvii.  388  The  Anti- 
Covenanters  or  Malignants  are  described,  Hudibrastically. 

Hudous,  obs.  form  of  HIDEOUS. 

Hu'dsonite.  Min.  [Named,  1842,  from  the 
Hudson  River,  near  which  it  is  found.]  A  black 
variety  ol  pyroxene,  containing  much  iron. 

1842  BECK  Min.  Ar.  York  405  Hudsonite  . .  was  found  by 
l>r.  Horton  in  a  vein  of  quartz.  1868  DANA  Min.  ted.  5*216 
Aluminous  Iron-I.inie  Pyroxene  ;  Hudsonite. 

Hue  i,hi«;,  sl>.1  Forms:  i  hiew,  hiw,  1-2 
hiow,  h6o,  1-3  hiu,  heow,  (2-3  hou),  3  heou, 
heouwe,  heuwe,  hiev,  (howe.  ewe,  euhe),  3-6 
hewe,  3-7  hew,  (heu),  4  hu,  4  heuh,  heuj,  huee, 
hywe,  4-5  hwe,  hye,  4-6  hiewe,  (5  huwe, 
whew),  6-7  hiew,  7  hieu,  heiwX  6-  hue.  [OE. 
hiew,  hiw,  dial,  hiow,  hiu,  hio  (inn.  hiewes,  etc.):— 
\\  Ger.  hiuwj-  —  Goth,  kiwi  form,  appearance, 
show,  Sw.  hy  skin,  complexion  (\-hiuj-} :— OTeut. 
*hiwjow.  Cf.  Skr.  chawi  hide,  skin,  complexion, 
colour,  beauty,  splendour.] 

1 1.  Form,  shape,  figure  ;  appearance,  aspect ; 
species.  Obs. 

"goo  CYNEWL-LK  Crist  721  in  Exeter  Bk.,  He  ..  ba:r  mcn- 
nisc  hiw  onfeng.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  197  Heo  [the  church  of 
St.  Michael]  is  eac  on  onsyne  utan  yfeles  heowes.  c  1000 

f  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvi.  3  Nu  cunne  se  tocnawan 
heofones  hiw.  a  noo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  317/37 
Forma,  hiw.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  He  com  ba  a  llcdren 
hiwe.  CI200  OKMIN  12605  Godess  Cast  Inn  aness  cullfress 
heowe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4225  For  bi  suettnes  and  bi  fair 
heu.  (1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  93  (Harl.)  Thus  put 
I  out  my  venym  vnder  hiewe  Of  holynes.  1398  TREVISA 
Jiarlh.  De  P.  R.  vin.  xv.  tTollem.  MS.',  A  fayre  persone, 
fayre  yjen,  fayre  face  and  semely  hye.  41470  HKNKV 
ll'allace  ii.  398  [He]  Hynt  out  his  suerd,  that  was  of  nobill 
hew.  1590  GREENE  Orl.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  106/2  Thrice 
hath  Cynthia  chang'd  her  hue.  1653  H.  MOKE  Coniect. 
Cabbal.  Wks.  (1713)  187  In  that  squalhd  and  horrid  hew  lie 
sets  out  this  Hyle  or  First  Matter,  in  the  First  Day's  Crea- 
tion, 
t  b.  coxcrttely.  An  apparition,  a  phantasm.  Obs. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  236/8  Fantasia,  .  .fan- 
tasina,  scinlac,  ud  hiw.  c  1420  LYDI;.  Assembly  Gods  2049 
When  I  sy  hit,  hit  was  but  a  whew,  A  dreme,  a  fantasy, 
;md  a  thing  of  nought.  1603  P/tilotitsc\\i\.  E  ij  b,  I  conjure 
the . .  Be  Sanctis  of  Heuin  and  hewis  of  Hell. 

2.  External   appearance   of  the   face   and    skin, 
complexion.     Also  trans/.     (In  late  use   passing 
into  3.)     Hide  and  i  or)  hue  :    see  HIDE  rf.l  2  b. 

1205  LAV.  -'4644  Wimmi:!]  wunliche  on  heowen.  r  1250 
<"'"•  <V  l-.i,  ;osi  \\"iininen. .  Fairer  on  si3te..And  briate  on 
hewe.  ta  1360  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  1213  She  was  not  broun 
ne  dun  of  hewe.  c  1440  Gentrydts  1677  How  fayre  of  hewe 
and  womanly  she  was.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  I'oems  i  S.  T.  S.)  vii. 
33  ?e  ladeis  cleir  of  hew.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Afrit  a  n. 
25  The  women,  .contenting  themselves  only  with  their  natu- 
rall  hie%v.  1777  SHERIUAN  .SV/i.  Scand.  Portrait  104  The 
tender  hue  of  female  doubt.  1836  HOR.  S.MII  n  Tin  Trump. 
(1876)  78  Our  mental  hue  depends  as  completely  on  the 
social  atmosphere  in  which  we  move  as  our  complexion 
upon  the  climate  in  which  we  live. 

3.  Colour. 

I  town  ^  to    I  he    i6lh  c,    app.   exactly  synonymous  with 

colour    ;  but  it  appears  to  have  become  archaic  in  prose 

Use  about  1600,  for  it  is  included  by  Bullokar,  Cockeram, 

etc.,  in  their  collections  of  '  Hard  Words',  and  explained  as 

=  '  colour'.    In  modern  use  it  is  either  a  poetic  ;md  rhetorical 

synonym  of  '  colour ',  or  a  vaguer  term,  including  quality, 

shade,  or  tinge  of  colour,  tint,  and  applicable  to  any  mixture 

of  colours  as  well  as  to  ;i  primary  or  simple  colour. 

971  />'/n/.-/.   Horn.  73  Seo  [smerenes]  is  brunes  heowes  & 

1050   Byrhl/crtlis    Handtoc    in    Anglin 

\  1 1 1-  3J_'  H)  t  sceat  IM; on  h  \\itc-s  hiwes.  tl  1225  .  liur.  K.  150 
Grcne  ouer  alie  heowes  froureS  mest  eien.  11375  Sc.  Leg. 
Saintt,  Bertholomeus  56  Scte  with  stanis  of  purpure  hew. 
c  MSo.  HOLLAND  Hwtat  431  The  colour  of  asure,  ane 
heyinliche  hewe.  1576  FLI  MISC.  /',«;,>//.  l-.pist.  Ded.  f  iij, 
With  leave,  and  blu.  ;  -  liuwe.  1616  BULLOKAR, 


HUE  AND  CRY. 

//i"r,  colour.  1694  ADDISON  I'cfins,  I'iigi!,  The  flower  it 
self  is  of  a  golden  hue.  1791  MKS.  RAUCLIH  t  Koin.  j-orest 

11.  In  the  east,  the  hues  became  more  vivid.     1808  SCOIT 
Marm.    vi.   xiv,    On    the    Earl's  cheek    the  flush   of  rage 
O'ercamc  the  ashen  hue  of  age.     1836  W.  IKVING  Astoria 
I.  169  Wild  flowers  of  every  hue.     1844-57  G.  BIM>  L'rin. 
Deposits  led.  5)  233  The  urine  is  of  a  fine  amber  hue,  often 
darker  than  in  health.     1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN   H'oodlandi 
11866)  23  The  autumnal  hues  of  the   Beech  are  rich  and 
glowing  in  the  extreme.     1880  Daily  .\cws  7  Dec.  5/2  The 
hue  of  health  will  instantly  revisit  his  sunburnt  cheek 

b.  Chromatifs.  Variety  of  any  colour,  caused  by 
approach  to  or  slight  admixture  of  another ;  tint 
or  quality  of  a  particular  colour. 

1857  WiLLMun  rieas.  Lit.  xi.  43  A  phrase  or  an  epithet 
in  a  book  is  a  particular  hue  or  shade  of  a  picture.  1861 
Client.  Xeii's  \\ .  187  Crimson  . .  and  . .  scarlet.  The  first  is 
a  red  with  a  violet  hue,  and  the  second  is  a  red  with  an 
orange  hue.  1874  R.  TYKWIIITT  Sketch.  Club  32  Hue 
[means]  variety  of  Colour.  1891  HELEN  B.  HAHKIS  Afol. 
A  ristittes  ii.  lu  The  ^reen  of  its  garden  w  ith  the  contrasted 
hues  of  the  almond  and  the  cypress.  1898  H'ofm.  <,.<_. 
19  May  3/2  Between  tone  and  hue  there  is  sometimes  con- 
fusion  ;  a  colour  has  both  tones  and  hues.  There  are,  for 
example,  a  turquoise  hue  of  blue  and  a  cornflower  hue  of 
blue  . .  the  first  having  been  influenced  by  the  addition  of 
green,  and  the  second  by  that  of  white  or  black.  . .  There 
may  be  many  hues  of  a  colour  and  many  tones  of  each  hue. 

t  Hue,  si'.-  Also  4-5  hu,  4-6  hew,  4,  7  heu,  5 
hewe,  hui(e,  6-7  buy,  1,6  Sc.  hoy),  [a.  OF.  An, 
/mi,  htiy,  heu,  outcry,  noise,  war-cry,  hunting-cry, 
11.  of  aclion  to  huer  to  hoot,  cry,  shout,  HUE  v!±} 
Outcry,  shouting,  clamour,  esp.  that  raised  by  a 
multitude  in  war  or  the  chase.  Otis.  exc.  in  HUE 

AND  CRY,  q.V. 

c  1330  R.  BRLNNE  Chron.  H'ace  (Rolls)  6089  {>e  Wa[l]ssche 
and  hcottes  wybal  her  here  Comen  wy}>  gret  noise  &  hew 
[':.r.  hu].  Ibid.  1 1984  J>ey . .  tok  Jcrweye  toward  Moungu 
Wyb  niykel  noyse  &  cry  &  heu  [:>.r.  hu].  13..  £.  E. 
A  Hit.  1'.  A.  872  A  hue  fro  heuen  I  herde  poo.  1423  Rolls 
Parlt.  IV.  198/2  Wyth  outen  hewe  or  cry.  1565-73  COOPER 
Thesaurus,  Acclamatio,  . .  an  hue  or  cne.  1576  TUMEKV. 
I'enerit- 136  Why  dost  thou..me  pursue  with  cry  of  hounds, 
with  blast  of  home,  with  hallow,  and  with  hue?  1603 
DKAYTON  Bar.  Wars  n.  liii,  Like  as  a  Heard  of  over-heated 
Deere.  .With  Hues  and  Hounds  recou'red  eu'ry  where.  1779 
Gentl.  Mag.  XLIX.  253  As  soon  as  M.  Lally  appeared^ 
a  hue  was  set  up  by  the  whole  assembly,  hisses,  pointing, 
threats  and  every  abusive  name. 

Hue  lhi«%  a.l     [OE.  hiwian,  f.  hiw,  HUE  i*.l] 

1.  trans.  To  form,  fashion,  figure,  give  an  external 
appearance  to ;  esp.  (in  later  use)  to  colour,  f  In 
early  use  sometimes,  To  fashion  falsely,  feign,  pre- 
tend. Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. :  see  HUED///.  a. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Hotn.  I.  484  Herodes  hiwode  hine  sylfne 
unrotne.  c  1050  Snpp.  .-Elfric's  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  i?£i,  39 
Colorare,  hiwian.  c  1050  Ags.  Gloss.  Ibid.  408/26  Fingo,  ic 
hiwin.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28013  Vee  leuedis  . .  studls  hu 
your  hare  to  heu,  hu  to  dub  and  hu  to  paynt.  1830  TENNY- 
SON Poems  39  All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 
The  other.  1839  J.  E.  READE  Deluge  etc.  4  We.  .watched 
The  sunset  hueing  the  rich  clouds. 
b.  Jig.  To  tinge. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  315  My  rnynde  being  sur- 
prised with  sorrow,  and  hewed  with  heavinesse. 

1 2.  To  depict,  describe  vividly.  Obs. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  424  Part  of  the  principalc  . .  I 
sail  haist  me  to  hewe  hartlie  but  hyre. 

1 3.  intr.  To  take  a  colour ;  to  become  coloured. 
1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  A>  Fishery  51  The  Liquor  begins  to 

hew,  and  is  ready  to  kern  or  granulate. 
Hue,  v.-     Now  local.     Also  4  huw,  6  hew(e. 
[app.  a.  F.  hue-r  to  shout  as  in  war  or  the  chase, 
to  hoot:  app.  of  onomatopoeic  origin.     The  Cor- 
nish use  may  be  an  independent  onomatopoeia.] 

1.  intr.  To  shout,  make  an  outcry ;  spec,  in  hunting, 
and  now  in  the  Cornish  sea  fisheries.     Cf.  HUER. 

'11250  (see  HUINC  -M.  sl\\.  13..  Guy  Wane.  (A.)  6728 
[)e  wisest  hunt  folweb  fast,  Huwe>  S:  gredej;  wi(>  grct  blast. 
1709  Xaz'al  Chron.  1.  475  By  the  1st  of  James  I.  c.  23, 
fishermen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  others  to 
lute.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Ladies  Pole.  39  Do  'ee  '  hue '  to  the 
ladies  for  the  life  of  'ee.  Look  to  that  ground  swell. 

2.  trans.  To  assail,  drive,  or  guide  with  shouts. 
1590  COKAINE   Treat.  Hunting  Ii  ij  b,  Euery  Huntsman.. 

is  to  hew  him  or  backe  him  into  the  Couert  againe.  It'id., 
To  hewe  the  Roe  bucke  in,  both  with  voyce  and  home. 
1603-4  -let  i  Jaines  /,  c.  as  §  i  It  shall  ..  be  lawfull  ..  for 
euery  such  Watchmen,  Balcors,  Huors,  Condors,  Directors 
and  Guidors.  .to  enter,  .any  Landes.  .and  tlic-re  lo  watch  .. 
and  to  Balke,  Hue,  Conde,  Direct  and  Guide  the  Fisher- 
men which  shall  be  vpon  the  said  Sea  and  Sea  Coasts.  1676 
HOBBES  ///W  (1677)  163  As  when  a  lion,  coming  from  the 
wood . .  Is  hu'd  by  dogs  and  pesants  in  the  night.  Ibid.  259 
Dogs  and  herds-men  looking  on  And  hueing  nim. 

Hue,  var.  HEO,  \\\pron.  she,  they. 

Hue,  var.  HOEY,  society  of  Chinese. 

1882  DE  WINDT  Equator  29  Members  of  a  '  Hue  ',  or 
Chinese  secret  society. 

Hue  and  cry,  sb.  Also  6-7  hu,e)-on-cry,  7 
huonory,  8  hewing  cry.  ^Often  hyphened.) 
[Anglo-Norman  hu  e  cri,  the  two  words  HUE  sl>.- 
and  CRY  sb.,  combined  in  a  legal  phrase,  which 
was  sometimes  even  treated  as  one  word. 

(There  is  some  ground  to  think  that  hue  as  distin  t  from 
cry  originally  meant  inarticulate  sound,  including  thai  of 
a  horn  Lir  trumpet  as  well  as  of  the  voice  :  cf.  quol.  1769 
in  2,  and  Du  Cange  s.v.  Huesium  ;  also  HORNING.)] 

1.  Law.  Outcry  calling  for  the  pursuit  of  a  felon, 
raised  by  the  party  aggrieved,  by  a  constable,  etc. 

[1292  I  'ear-bk.  20-21  Edit.'.  /  vRolls   3^9  Les  presenters  de 


HUE   AND   CRY. 

la  vylc  de  Hulle  a\eyt  cuncele  Hu  e  cry  e  sanck  espandu. 
129*  BHITTON  i.  vi.  §  4  Ou  honmie  serra  trove  occys.  .ne  heu 


finder  sail  raise  the  hoy  and  cry.  1589  l\ipf>c  iv.  Hatchet 
0^44)  '2i>  Martin,  wee  are  now  following  after  thee  with  hue 
and  crie,  and  are  hard  at  thy  heeles.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Barta*  n  i.  u.  Imposture  345  He  flies,  And  still  looks  back 
for  fear  of  Hu-on-cries.  1609  SKENE  tr.  .Vi1.  Acts  Male.  If, 
c.  15  §  i  [To  be]  followed,  with  buy  and  cry.  1668  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  324/3  That  Huy  and  Cry  be  immediately  raised 
and  pursued  with  diligence,  a  1680  BUTI.ER  Rcm.  11759)  H- 
454  He.. flies  beyond  Persuit  of  Huon-cries.  1782  COWPER 
Gitp 


454   ric..uica   wjrviiu   itiauii  ui    i»uui!-i-iic».       lyoz    \_uw f t,K 

Gitpin  236  Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road. .They  raised  the 
hue  and  cry: — '  Storj  thief!  stop  thief ! -a  highwayman  !' 
i838DicKF.NS(X  7'«if/x,  But  the  old  gentleman  was  not  the 
nly  person  who  raised  the  hue-and-cry. 

b.  A  proclamation  for  the  capture  of  a  criminal 
T  the  finding  of  stolen  goods. 

1601  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  256  Searchinge  for  suspected 
ersoii-S  vpon  Buy  and  crye.  1657  W.  MORICE  Cocna  quasi 
Loicvi7  Def.  xxi.  180  If  a  hue  and  cry  should  issue  for  such 


1834  Mbutt  IN'  Angler  in  Wales  1. 151  No  Hue-and-Cry  was 
published,  no  means  taken  for  my  re-apprehension. 

C.  An  official  gazette  in  which  particulars  about 
offences  committed,  offenders  *  wanted',  etc.  are 
published  for  the  information  of  the  authorities. 

In  the  English  Police  Gazette  the  phrase  ceased  to  form 
part  of  the  title  on  March  jo,  1839,  but  it  is  still  (1898)  so 
used  in  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

1825  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr,  \Vks.  1855  I.  279  Men  liter- 
ally without  a  name,  except  it  be  recorded  in  the  Hue-and- 
Cry.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xv,  Deeply  absorbed  in  the 
interesting  pages  of  the  Hue-and-Cry.  1898  (title)  The 
Police  Gazette,  or  Hue-and-Cry.  Published  (.by  Authority) 
for  Ireland  on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  a  felon  with  such  outcry. 

1648  MAYNE  Amorous  War  i.  i,  A  Hue  and  Crye  of  fourty 
thousand.  17**  DE  FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  326  The  hue 
and  cry  was  stopped,  and  the  high  constable  went  back 
again-  1769  BLACKSIONE  Contm.  IV,  xxi.  (18091  293  ^n  hue 
..and  cry,  htitesiitm  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law  pro- 
cess of  pursuing,  with  born  and  with  voice,  all  felons. 

3.  generally.  A  clamour  or  shout  of  pursuit  or 
assault ;  a  cry  of  alarm  or  opposition  ;  outcry. 

1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cambria,  152  Set  vpon  them  with 
great  hew  and  cue.  171619  KOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  x.  §  4 
(1622)  105  Whom  the  Heathens  haue  pursued  with  such  an 
Hue-and-Crie  for  most  damnable  Atheists.  1697  COLLIER 
Ess.  Mor,  Subj.  n.  133  Prosecuted  by  Apparitions,  and 
pursued  by  Hue  and  Crys  from  the  other  World.  1846 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  i.  i.  i.  (1848)  3  note,  The  public  took 
up  the  hue  and  cry  conscientiously  enough.  1871  SMILES 
Character  v.  (1876)  126  When  the  *  Novum  Organou  '  ap- 
peared, a  hue-and-cry  was  raised  against  it. 

attrib,  1870  EMEKSOJ*  Soc.  <§•  Solit.  iv.  60  With  his.  .hue- 
and-cry  style  of  harangue. 

Hence  Hue-and-cry  v.,  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry, 
make  an  outcry ;  to  pursue  with  hue  and  cry. 

a  1734  NORTH  E.vam.  (,1740)  233  We  may  hue  and  cry 
.ill  over  liis  Hook,  and  hear  no  Tidings  of  them.  1830  iientl. 
Mat?.  Nov.  4j2/i  The  Hedge  Hog,hue-and-cried,  like  a  felon. 

Hued  ^hi/7d  , ///.  a.  forms:  i  (^e)hfwod, 
2-3  ihewed,  4-7  hewed,  (5  huet),  7-  hued.  [f. 
lln:  v.wsb,  +  -ED.]  Having  a  hue,  coloured, 
t  Jn  early  use  in  a  wider  sense  :  Figured,  formed, 
fashioned  in  outward  appearance,  including  but 
not  confined  to  colour;  aUo  sometimes,  Falsely 
fashioned,  feigned,  simulated,  apparent. 

1 1000  /ELFKIC  Horn.   II.  240  Swa  micel  is  betwux  Jjasre 

_!•  !_____!! _  _.   J  *_  _'.       ._*..*: 


3  So  grene  as  ony  leek,  So  yvel  hewed  was  hi 
t  1400  Dtttr.  Troy  3899  Here  huet  on  his  hede  as  haspis  of 
silke.  i-*  1425  WVNIOUN  Cron.\\\.  v.  192  (JanO  Chanownys 
quhyt,  For  swa  hewyd  is  thare  habj-t.  1508  DUSBAR  Flyting 
«-.  KctiHtdic  171  Skin,  hewd  lyk  ane  saffrone  bag.  1615 
-HAM  hng.  llousew.  (1660)  113  Malmseys  be  full  Wines, 
pleasant,  well  hewed  and  fine.  1877  L.  MOKKIS  Epic  Hades 
n.  228  Till  all  the  sordid  Earth  Was  hued  like  heaven. 
1890  Spectator  15  Mar.,  What  richly  hued  birds. 

Hued,  obs.  f.  hewed,  pa.  pple.  of  HEW.     Hue- 
holl:  see  liiCKWALL.   Huel:  see  WHALE,  "\\HEAL. 
Hueld,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HOLD  v. 
Hueless  (hi/?les),  a.     [f.  HUE  sb\  +  -LESS.] 
1 1.  (In  OE.  and  ME.)  Formless,  shapeless. 

auoo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  318  '24  Dcfonnis,  hivv- 
leas.  a  1200  Ibid.  538/1  Deformis,  heowleas. 

2.  Colourless,  pallid. 

c  1000  Sax.  Lec^hd.  II.  242  Hu  hiwlea.se hie  beo3.  ^1380 
Sir  Ftynntb.  923  Olyuer..pat  hewles  was  of  semblant;  for 
he  bar  many  a  wounde.  1601  R.  JOHNSON'  Kingd.  $• 
Column.1.  '1603)  65  The  Empire  resembled  a  bloodles^e,  yea 
a  huelesse  bodie.  1817  COLEKIDGE  Sifyll.  Leaves  Poems 
1828  II.  325  Thin  and  hueless  as  a  ghost. 

Hence  Hue  lessness,  absence  of  colour. 

1861  \V.  KARNES  in  Macm.  Mag.  June  130  2  Huelessness, 
which  is  called  black. 

Huelp,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HELP  v. 

Huer  ^hi«-aj).  Now  local,  [f.  HUE  v.2  +  -EK  J : 
cf.  F.  Aueur.] 

1 1.  Hunting.  One  who  is  employed  to  rouse 
or  drive  deer  with  noise  and  shouting.  Obs* 
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153°  PALSGB.  231  i  Hcwar  that  fettcth  the  wyudeles^  in 
huntyng,  hmr.  1674  N.  Cox  Centl.  Retreat.  116771  "5 
Hewtrs  set  round  the  Coverts  to  make  a  noise  on  every  side. 

2.  Fishing.  One  who  directs  seme-fishing  from 
high  ground  by  the  sea.  Chiefly  used  in  the 
Cornish  pilchard  fishery.  Cf.  BALKEK-. 

«6o2  CABKW  Cornwall  32  b,  They,  .are  directed  in  their 
worke,  by  a  Balker  or  Huer,  who  standeth  on  the  Oiff-Mile, 
and  from  tltence  discerneth  llie.  .course  of  the  pil 
1603  [,«  Hl:i.  -.:•  .•].  1616  SIR  R.  llovLt  Diary  m  I.u- 
in.'',-  Papers  (1886)  I.  135  Agreed  with  yong  davit:*  ..  to 
be  our  hewer  there  the  next  sea/on .  .if  (iud  bless  me  w*1' 
;i  plentefull  tTybhing  he  is  to  Ire  further  considered.  1774 
C'.OLDSM.  .Y<i/.  IIM.  11862!  II.  in.  ii.  )ij  Men.. called 
Inters,  who,  with  brooms  in  their  hands,  gave  signals  where 
the  nets  were  to  be  extended.  1864  MRS.  LLOYD  Lotties 
/'ale.  7  Watching  the  movements  of  the  'Huer'  who  was 
signalling,  with  green  branches  in  his  hands,  to  the  off 
shore  fleet  of  boats.  1883  Times  iS  May  7  Another  relic 
.  .i-...iin  ancient  horn  blown  by  the  'liners'  when  the  pil- 
chards were  first  sighted. 

Huer,  obs.  f.  WHSHK.  Huerds  :  s,ee  HUIILIS. 
Huere,  var.  11  EH  pron.  Obs.,  their.  Huer- 
myde,  var.  \YHEHEMID  Obs.,  wherewith.  Huer- 
oppe.  var.  \VHEKEUT  Obs.  Huet,  obs.  f.  WHAT. 
Huf;e,  Huff.e:  see  HOOF,  HOVE. 

Huff  (h"f),  v.  [Hiijf\\>,  and  sb.  appear  late  in 
the  i6th  c. ;  the  vb.  being  somewhat  the  earlier. 
The  formation  was  evidently  imitative  of  the  sound 
of  a  blast  of  air  through  an  orifice  :  cf.  the  earlier 
use  of  HUFF  int.,  and  the  parallel/;/^ 

In  Preston's  Cambyst*  (£1570,  Huff,  RnjP,  and  Snitff 
are  the  names  of  three  ruffians;  connected  possibly  witli 
sense  4  of  the  vb.,  3,  4  of  the  sb.  See  also  HuH'-sNL'H-. 
HUFF-NOSKU  appears  to  be  an  e;u  ly  derivative.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  blow,  puff.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1583  STANYHUBST  .-Etuis  in.  (Arb.  86  Too  se  in  what 
quarter  yt  huffelh  :  How  stands  thee  wind  blast  . .  he 
niaickcth.  1593  WYRLEY  Ariiwrie,  Ld.  Chandos  83  So 
/Eolus  huffs,  so  billowes  big  arise.  1624  MluuLtTON  Baltic 
at  Chess  iv.  ii,  My  conscience  is  becalm'd  rather.  I'm 
sure  there  is  a  whirlwind  huffs  in  mine,  sir.  1706  DF.  FOE 
Jure  Din.  i.  9  His  stormy  Godship  [.£olui]  Huffs  about 
the  Skies  With  Two  and  Thirty  pointed  Deities.  1881 
I  ale  of  Wigkt  Gloss.,  Hoitgk,  to  breathe  hard.  'Gwine  up- 
hill makes  me  huff.' 

•f  2.  trans.  To  blow  j  esp.  to  blow  or  puff  up  ;  to 
inflate,  cause  to  swell ;  to  raise  or  erect  by  inflating 
or  the  like.  Msojig.  Obs.  Cf.  HUFF-CAP. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  39  The  said  winde  within  the 
earth,  able  to  huffe  vp  the  ground.  1613  SYL\ESII.K  l-'.l^it' 
Sir  HI.  D.  Hilt  138  Lest  I,  Too-puft  with  knowledge, 
should  be  huft  too-hie.  16490.  DANIKL  Trinnrch.,  Hen. 
I ',  ccxoviii,  Barmye  Brains  huffs  vp  the  rotten  Paist  Made 
apt  to  mould.  1670  COVEL  Diary  (Hakluyt  Soc.J  256 
A  sheet  of  fire,  which,  .huft  my  hat  and  VOL  like  a  mighty 
gust  of  wind.  l677GlLPIN  Demoitol.  (1867)  77  Huffing  them 
lip  with  a  confidence  that  they  are  above  the  temptation. 
1718  Bi'.  HUICHINSON  Witchcraft  g  They  can  huff  up  their 
Bellies,  that  they  may  seem  much  swell'd.  1719  D'L'KFliY 
Pills  V.  269,  I  Will  that  Butchers  Huff  their  Meat. 

f3.  intr.  To  swell,  swell  up.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1656  W.  D.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xxiii.  §  285  A  wart,  a  wen . . 
a  bunch  hulling  up.  1670-98  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  117  A 
world  of  shirt  huffing  about  his  wrist,  a  1680  Bu  i  LER  Rein. 
(1759)  I.  168  They  huff  and  swell,  Like  Pilferers  full  of  what 
thc-y  steal.  1693  SIR  T.  P.  BI.OUNI  A  'at.  Hist.  79  Cochinele . . 
being  held  . .  in  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  . .  huffs  and  swells. 
1868  ATKINSON  Clc-.-clami  Gloss.,  Ihfjff,  to  become  swollen 
and  puffy,  as  the  tlesh  where  a  blow  has  been  received. 

t  b.  To  effervesce.  Obs. 

1707  SLOANE  Jainaua  I.  p.  xxviii,  Syder,  Beer,  and  Ale 
do  not  keep  well  here;  they  hull  and  fly  in  this  strange 
climate. 

•)•  4.  intr.  To  puff  or  swell  with  pride  or  arro- 
gance; to  speak  arrogantly  or  insolently;  to 
storm,  bluster,  'talk  big';  to  'bluff'.  Also  to  Iniff 
it.  To  huff  and  ding:  see  DING  v.  5.  Obs. 

1591  HOKSKY  Trav.  tHakluyt  Soc.)  238  The  burger- 
meister  ..  hufft  therat,  saienge  they  would  pa*s  with 
their  shippinge  in  spight  of  the  Quen  of  Knglands  power. 
1598  FLORIO,  Scorrnbbitin,  to  chafe.. to  huffe  and  snuffe. 
1677  Gffiit.  Venice  300  After  they  had  baul'd  and  huffed 
a  good  while  one  against  another,  they  fell  at  length  to 
Cuffs.  1678  R.  L'KsTKANGt  Scnccas  Mt'i:  (1702)  257  A 
Man  may..  Huff  it  out,  and  yet  be  rotten  at  Heart.  1681 
BUNYAN  Holy  ll'ni-  109  He  refused,  and  hulfed  a-  well 
as  he  could,  but  in  heart  he  was  afraid.  1719  I>'l  KII-Y 
Pitts  (1872)  VI.  249  The  Pedlar  began  to  huff,  And  said 
his  Measure  was  good,  a  1734  NOBTH  Exam.  i\.  iv.  '  174^ 
264  He . .  walked  about  well-dressed,  huffing  and  swaggering. 

O.  intr.  To  swell  with  anger  or  irritation ;  to 
get  out  of  temper,  take  offence.  Also  \to  huff  it. 

1598  B.  JOSSON  K-.:  Man  in  Hum.  I.  ii,  And  still  you 
huffe  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage  As  void  of  wit,  as  of 
humanitie.  »6n  Cotyats  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  I' or 
which  let  not  our  carping  Criticks  huff.  1678  KYMKR 
Trtigfttu-s  12  Did  ever  man  huff  with  such  a  parenthesis? 
,1 1703  BuKKirr  On  A".  T.,  Acts  viii.  31  Some  would  have 
huffed  at  it  as  a  rude  affront.  1840  MABKYAI  Ol/ii  !',',<•: 
(Rtldg.)  32;  The. .woman  has  huffed,  and  won't  trust  me. 

6.  trans.  To  hector,  bully ;  to  scold,  chide, 
storm  at.  (Cf.  mod.  colloq.  '  to  blow  up '.) 

1674  S.  VINCENT  Yng.  Gallant's  Acini.  79  If  he  cannot 
have  as  much  as  he  demands,  presently  huffs   the  good- 
natured  man  his  Father.     1741  RlCHAKDSON  Pamila  1.  144 
And  she  has  huffed   poor   Kir.    Williams  all   t  -pieces  for 
pleading  forme.     .11784  MRS.   Pioz^i  in  BpsweB 
11848)  160/2  note,   I  a^ked  him,  if  he  ever  huffed  his  w,le 
about  his   dinner?     i8a»   W.    IRVING  BraakHaUultf 
60  Quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter  and  hurting  to 
waiter.      186.   MRS.   SEWEI.I.  Pntieutc  Hart  xxn.   151   It 
seemed  no  use  to  huff  him  ;  he  only  got  the  bolder. 
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b.  To  drive  to,  into,  off,  do  out  of,  etc.  by  huff- 
ing or  hectoring. 

1681  in  Selccl.fr.  Hart.  Mis,  .  (17931  <6>  They  can  hufl 
and  over. awe  him  to  things  most  opposite  to  his  judgment. 
1685  H.  MOKE  Paralip.  Proph, 

Maoism  ..  it  was  hufft   off  the   Stage    betimes.     169. 
I      I',    llt.cn  N!    Ess.    150    N  to   be    Huff'd    and 

Hectord  oat  of  it     1709   tl         :         ,   Snr.  Mnu. 

IV.  215  If.  .Cat>ar  |\vas  lobe]  hulled  into  Compliance  '. 

c.  To  treat  with  arrogance  or  contempt. 

1676  D'L'KKHv  .I/,;,/.  l-ickle  v.  ii,  Yuu  shall  be  hufft  and 
CUBt,  and  flip'd  and  kick'd,  Sirra,  if  you  talk  uf  private 
Rooms.  1786  BUKNS  'I'wa  Dogs  88  How  hufTd,  and  cufTJ, 
and  disrespeckit  '.  1859  J.  C.  FATUA1M  Hymns  4-  /'arms 
son  advanced,  the  beast  in  scorn  Huffed  the 
uplifted  club  and  brandished  spear.  1882  SI-CKGKON 
XXVIII.  !23  Pilate  had  huffed  it  off  with  the  pert  question 
letc.J. 

7.  To  offend   the  dignity  of,  as  by  discourtesy 
c:   want  of  attention;    to  cause  to  take  offence, 
put  into  a  huff.     Chiefly  in  passive. 

1814  MAD.  I/AKBLAV  Wanderer  III.  190  Which  huffed 
me  a  little,  I  own.  1815  BROCKETT,  Huff,  to  offend.  • 
easily  huffed.'  1858  CARLVLE  1-rcJk.  Gt.  iv.  x.  1.  4^5 
.Serene  Highness  of  Heidelberg  was  much  huffed ;  KaUer 
dreadfully  so.  1864  MARY  KVRL  Laity's  ll'utts  .V.  t-ramc 
XVU.  (x863J  i'j^  She  felt  huffed  at  my  lupposing  anything 
so  vulgar.  1887  'I'uitL-s  ;i  Aug.  5  'i  The  Prince  contrived 
to  huff  M.  Stambouloff  in  his  second  interview  with  liim. 

8.  Draughts.  Toreinove(anopponent'sman)from 
the  board  as  a  forfeit  for  deliberately  or  neglect- 
fully failing  to  take  with  it  a  piece  that  is  en  prise. 
The  removal  was  (and  is  still  sometimes)  marked 
by  blowing  on  the  piece.     (Called  in  Sc.  to  blaw 
or  blow,  in  (Jer.  blasen,  F.  souffler  line  ilame.) 

R.  Holme  uses  '  huff '  for  the  taking  of  the  men  at  draughts 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  game  ;  Halliwell  has  also 
'  In  Chess,  to  remove  a  conquered  man  from  the  In  .nd'. 
Evidence  for  these  uses  has  not  been  found,  but  Du.  biazcn 
'  to  blow  '  is  used  in  chess,  draughts  and  backgammon. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Aniwniy  in.  264  2  If  a  Man  [at  Draughts] 
may  leap  over  his  Adversaries  Man's  Head  to  a  Void 
square,  that  Man  is  Huffed,  that  is  he  is  taken  up  as  a 
slain  Man.  1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey)  s.v..  At.  .Draughts 
to  Huff  is  to  take  up  and  blow  off  a  Man,  that  the  Adver- 
sary by  oversight  let  slip  from  taking  another.  i8ia 
Sporting  Attig;.  XXXIX.  74  You  may  decline  huffing  an 
adversary's  piece.  1857  Chambers'  Inform.  People  II. 
710/2  If  a  player  omit  to  take  a  man  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  so,  his  adversary  can  huff  or  blow  him — that 
is,  either  take  the  man,  or  insist  upon  his  own  being  taken. 

9.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1832  Examiner  845/1  Johnson  huffed,  as  it  is  called,  the 
murdered  man  ;  that  is,  threw  his  arms  over  his  victim's 
shoulders,  and  took  the  money  from  his  pockets.  .Johnson 
huffed  and  Fare  robbed  the  deceased. 

1 10.  To  scare  away  by  calling  huff!  [H  IFF  ;';;/.] 

1631  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Gen.  (1639'  58  The  fowles  came 
downe  upon  the  carkeises:  and  Abraham  huffed  them 
away.  1650  TRAIT  Ccmm.  Gen.  xv.  10  The  fowls  that 
came  down  upon  them . .  Abrams  huffing  of  them  away. 

Hence  Huffed  ///.  a. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  ii.  949  Thy  huff'd,  puff'd, 
painted,  curl'd,  purl'd,  wanton  Pride.  1871  Daily  .\'ws 
21  Sept.,  The  Generals  who  blunder. .should  be  scored  off 
and  placed  aside,  like  the  huffed  pieces  of  the  draftboard. 

Huff  vhof),  sli.     [See  HUFF  v.} 

1 1.  A  puff  of  wind  ;  a  slight  blast.  Otis. 

1600  M  aides  Mctam.  n.  in  Bullen  a  PI.  I.  126  This  takes 
fier  like  touch  powder,  and  goes  off  with  a  huffe.  1668 
H.  MORE  Dh:  Dial.  \.  xxix.  .17131496  An  Huffof  Phancy, 
which  ignorant  giddy  Men  may  call  the  Spirit.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pigeon,  The  little  huff  of  wind 
thrown  in  from  the  Powter  [pigeon]  gives  them  heat  and 
mirth. 

fig.  1679  DRVUEN  Troilus  Pref.,  If  they  be  in  a  calm, 
'tis  in  vain  for  him  to  be  in  a  huff. 

2.  A  gust  or  sudden  swell  of  anger  or  arrogance. 

1599  SANUYS  Eitropx  Sfec.  (1632)  47  Some  of  the  ministers 
uf  Spaine  in  the  huffe  of  their  pride  have  not  beene  able  to 
hold  in.  31716  SOUTH  Strm.  (1737'  VII.  xii.  .R. ',  An  anger 
that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of  a  wa>p,  a  short  phester  and 
huff  of  passion.  1858  CAUI.VLE  1-rcak.  Gt.  vi.  ii.  II.  15 
Karly  in  the  Spring,  a  difficult  huff  of  quarrel  . .  had  fallen- 
out  with  his  neighbour  of  Saxony. 

b.  A  fit  of  petulance  or  offended  dignity  caused 
by  an  affront,  real  or  supposed  ;  esp.  in  phr.  in  a 
linff,  to  take  huff. 

(The  quots.  before  1757  are  doubtful  and  may  belong  to 
prec. :  this  sense  is  not  in  J.  > 

[1684  Kojfb.  Kail.  1886  VI  171  Jockey  he  wondred  at 
Moggie's  strange  huff;  But  -Moggy  was  jealous,  and  that 

was  enough.  1694  DE  LA  I'KVVK  /V.iri  i^nitce-,  4=  ' 
which,  in  a  great  huff,  he  left  the  college.]  1757  WASHING- 
TON Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  426  Every  petty  person  must.. be 
cd  or  otherwise  lakes  huff,  thinks  his  merit  and  wisdom 
slighted.  1778  Miss  BIKXEV  J:-clina  xxiv,  She  went  out 
of  the  room  quite  in  a  huff.  1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  I.  4 
Sir  Charles  having  taken  huff  at  my  not  being  named  after 
him.  1855  BHOWNINCJ  1-ra  Lipfo  358  You'll  not  mistake  an 
idle  word  Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk.  1869  C.  GIBBON 
A'.  Gray  x.v.\i,  I  wish  ..  I  liadna  been  sae  ready  to  take  the 
huff  at  him  on  Saturday. 

t  C.  (.?:  A  hectoring,  a  bullying.    Obs. 

1773  -*•  FROWDE  Life  etc.  13  Many  a  sour  Look  from  my 
Uncle,  and  many  a  Huff  and  Blow  from  his  Wife. 

•|-  3.  Inflated  opinion  of  oneself,  and  its  display  ; 
arrogance,  bluster,  bounce,  brag.  Oln. 

1611  CoTGR.,  Palmer  les  t«t7V;<-r  Jfs  oixncitii-it.1;  to  quell 
or  abate,  the   huffe   of  the  prowd.     1658  J.    HARKIV 
Prervg.   Pep.   G<*i-t.   11700    231   Away  with  .  .  this  huff  of 
in  maintain'd  by  making  faces.     1694  R.  L'Esri 

.    11714)  135  A  Spaniard  was  Wonderfully  upon 
the    Huff  about  his   Extraction.     1697  CH.ICH   Maniiixt 
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HUFTY-TUFTY. 


ii.  73    i'lic   SJiool's  simplicity,  tbe  Court'^   Addrc- 
Souldier'b  Huff. 

t4.  One  putted  up  with  conceit  ol  his  own  import- 
ance, valour,  etc.  ;  one  who  blusters  or  swaggers  ; 
a  hector,  a  bully.  Obs. 

1667  Soi  TH    St->'  -4    A    cumpiiny   of   lewd, 

shallow    brain'd    liufta.     1674   S.   VINCEM    }'ng.   („,- 

:tr  than  our  Huff  in  civil  Company, 
and  where  he  thinks  nu  danger  may  come  of  it.    1678 
to  Soldier  in  tlarl.   Misc.  I.  479  To  receive  the  laws  of 
honour  from  the  hectors  and  huffs  of  the  town.     1700  T. 
BROWN  tr.  /  rss>n  <  a   Every  Silly 

Huff  [U  cali'd]   a   Captain.     1713   DAKKELI-  GentUiu.  In- 
•,:i  Suppl.  to  ist  Pt.  viii.  §  6.  91  This  young  Hurt" 
commanded  a  Sergeant  to  pay  him  Respect. 

t  5.  A  puffing  up  or  artificial  raising.   Obs. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  KinfJ.  <fr  C.  51  A  better  purchase  than 
the  Italian  huffe  of  the  shoulder  [cf.  hiij/jF-slwiiltlers  in  9]. 

6.  local.  (See  quots. 

1787  GROSE  Prtri'.  Gloss.,  Huff,  light  paste  enclosing  fiuit 
or  rr.eat  whilst  stewing,  so  called  from  its  huffing  or  puffing 
up  in  the  operation.  Generally  made  with  yeast.  Glouc.  1890 
Gloucester  Gloss.,  Huff,  light  pastry,  or  pie  crust. 

7.  Draughts.  An  act  of  '  huffing  '  :  see  prec.  8. 
1870  HARDY  &  WARE  Mni.  Hoyle,  Draughts  no  The  act 

of  '  huffing  '  is  not  reckoned  as  a  move  ;  a  'huff  and  a  move  ' 
go  together.  Ibid.,  It  is  called  'standing  the  huff'  when 
a  player  instead  of  taking  the  man  which  is  en  prise,  makes 
some  other  move.  1893  Xorthiimb.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  huff  is 
still  accompanied  by  a  blow  on  the  piece. 

8.  =HL-FF-CAP  B.  i.  dial. 

17510  GROSE  Proritic.  Gloss,  (ed.  2>,  Huff,  in  Wiltshire  it 
signifies  strong  beer.  1866  R.  IJ.  MANSKIELD  School  Life 
11'incfu-ster  Coll.  180  (Farmer)  Washed  down  by  libations 
of  huff.  1891  WBEXCH  Winchtsttr  Word-tk.,  Huff,  the 
strong  beer  brewed  in  College. 

9.  Comb,  t  huff-cod,  a  kind  of  pea,  ?one  with 
a    swollen    pod  ;    f  huff-gale,    a    strong    wind  ; 
t  huff-shoulders,  elevated  shoulders  (cf.  5);  so 
t  huff-shouldered  <!<//.,  having  such  shoulders. 

c  1680  Enquiries  2/2  The  Rose  Pea,  the  Horn  Pea,  large 
"HuiTcods.  1583  STANYHIRST  .-Knits  IV.  (Arb.)  no  Too 
stay  for  a  lietter  passadge,  for  a  prosperus  *hufgale.  1650 
BL-LWEK  Antkropontet.  xvi.  162  In  the  Island  Tapobrana, 
High  'huff-shoulders  arc  in  fashion.  1590  [TARLTON)  -\V:r.i 
Purgitt.  (1844)  119  "Huffe  shouldred  and  of  a  wrinckled 
visage.  1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  21  Rough  and  huf-shouldred. 

t  Huff,  a.  rare.  [perh.  for  huft,  huffed,  (.  HUFF 
z/.]  Offended,  out  of  temper  ;  huffed. 

1714  C.  JOHNSON  Country  Lasses  v.  i,  This  little  huff-bluff 
Hector  will  let  no  body  lie  with  your  family  but  himself. 
'7Z7"38  GAY  F<*Mfs  "•  '•  87  Reynard  grew  huff.  Says  he, 
This  sneer  From  you  I  little  thought  to  hear. 

tHuff,  int.  Obs.     [Of  same  origin  as  HUFF  v.~\ 

1.  A  sound  to  scare  away  birds,  etc.  :  =  shoo  ! 
1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans  Dj  b,  Cry  huff,  huff,  huff,  and  make 

the  fowle  to  spryng. 

2.  An  exclamation  attributed  to  a  swaggerer  or 
bully,  esp.  when  introduced  on  the  stage. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  491  Her  xal  entyr  a  galavnt 
bus  seyyns;  :  Hof  hof  hof,  a  frysch  new  galavnt  !  c  1530 
Hicksconur'm  Hazl.  Dodslty  I.  188  Huff,  huff,  huff!  who 
sent  after  me?  I  am  Imagination,  full  of  jollity.  1586 
R.  W.  3  Ladies  Lon,i.  11.  in  Hazl.  Doiisley  VI.  254  Huff! 
once  aloft,  and  if  I  may  hit  in  the  right  vein. 

Huff,  fibs,  form  of  HOVE  v.  '  ami  -'. 

+  Huffa,  int.  Obs.  =HDFF»«C.  t. 

1519  Interl.  4  Elcm.  Bij,  Make  rome  syrs  and  let  vs  be 
mery  With  huffa  galand  synge  tyrli  on  the  bery.  1536 
SKELTON  Maguy/.  754  Hie  iitgrediatur  Courtly  Abusyon 
cantando.  Huffa,  huffa,  taunderum,  taunderum,  tayne, 
huffa,  huffa!  C/.  Col.  This  was  properly  prated,  syrs  ! 
what  sayda'.'  Cfiirt.  Ab.  Rutty  bully,  ioly  rutterkyn, 
heyda  !  1610  Ilistrio-tn.  \\.  in  Simpson  Sch.  S/ia&s.  II  \-> 
Huffa,  Imffa,  who  calls  for  me?  I  play  the  Prodigall  child 
in  jollylie 

Huff-cap  (h»-f|ksep  ,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  ar-li. 
[f.  HCFF  v.  +  CAP  s6.,  i.e.  '  that  huffs  or  raises  the 
cap'.] 

A.  (ulj.  1.  Of  liquor  :   That  goes  to  the  head, 
heady,  strong.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1599  NASHF.  Lenten  Stuff*  74  The  huffe-cappest  drink  in 
that  house  you  shal  be  sure  of  ahvaycs.     1630  J.  '1 
(Water  P.  >  Satyre  Wks.  11.  261/2  Sale  of  hufcap  liquor.    1635 
—  Parr  in  Harl.  .Misc.  I.Malh.'  IV.  ..12  At  the  alehouse, 
huff-cap  ale  to  taste. 

2.   Blustering,  swaggering,  ai'th, 

1597  Up.  HALL  Sat.  i.  iii,  Graced  with  huff-aip  terms  and 
thundring  threats.  1737  OZELL  l\ai<:lais  i.  liv.  No  huff- 
cap  Squire,  or  'Brother  of  the  Blade.  1889  SWIXBIKNL 
Study  13.  Jonsi'ii,  A  huffcap  hero  as  ever  mouthed  and 
strutted  out  his  hour  on  the  stage. 

B.  sb.  1.  Strong  and  heady  ale  ;  also,  a   com- 
posite drink  made  from  it.   Obs.  exc.  Jlist. 

1577  HARRISON  Englanl  n.  xviii.  (1877'  i.  295-There  is 
sucli  headie  ale  and  beere  in  most  of  them,  a^  for  the  mighti- 
nes-e  thereof,  among  such  as  seeke  it  out,  is  commonlie 
called  huffecap,  the  mad  dog,  father  whoresonne.  angel- 

t  ___  I          J  ___  -1,  *rt  n          »  -  f*. 


call  himself  Maximize  '.'     1706  FAKQUHAK  Rtcrmi,  < \ffii  c  r 
Von  have  made  a  line  speech,  good  Captain  Huff-cap  ! 

tHu'ffer.  ('V>.r.  [f.  HUFF?'.  r-ERl.]  A  boast- 
ful, >v,  hectoring  person. 

1664    !  /.  n.   iii.  10^4  To  be  expos 'd,  i'  th'  end, 

to   suffer    By   such    a    braggadocio   huffer.     1664    Con  ON 
Poet,  li'ks.  (1765)  9  knew  them   Huffers.     1694 

STRVI-I  He  wa^  no  Huffer  nur  Con- 

tender, but  of  an  exceeding  peaceable  and  amicable  -Spirit. 
a  1797  MASON  Od?  to  /'i>.  •  -.-ilaud, 

shall    thuu    dread    Such    Presbyterian    buffers,      1808 
BARRETT  Miss-led  General  nS  When  our  generals  play  the 
.  -cowards,  as  the  greatest  hu  tiers  among  them  will  do  at 
times. 

fb.  A  quadruped  :  ?  a  kind  of  skunk.  Obs. 

1739  H'ood's  I't>y.  96  A  little  cu:atnre  with  a  bushy  tail, 
which  we  called  a  Huffer,  because  when  he  sets  sight  on  you 
he  stands  vapouring  and  patting  with  his  fore  feet  upon  the 
ground. 

Huffily  ;h^-hli  ,  adv.  [f.  HUFFY  a.  +  -LY -'.] 
In  a  huffy  or  petulant  manner  ;  huffingly. 

1861  G-  MKRKDITH  E.  Harrington  I.  xiii.  240  The  landlady 
(    turned  from  him  huffily.     1880  MKS.  PARR  Adam  fy  Eve  x. 
,     140,  '  I    .shan't    forget    Mr.    Adnin's    opinion    of  me    for  one 
while',  said  Eve,  huffily. 

Huffiness  'mrfines).  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -NESS.] 
i  The  quality  of  being  huffy:  fa.  Boastfulness,  blus- 
i  teriug,  arrogance,  b.  Readiness  to  take  offence 
'  or  show  oneself  offended. 

1678  H.  MOKK  in  Gtan-1'ilCs  Saddiu  ismus  (1727)  463  Their 
understandings  being  but  creatural  huffiness  of  mind.  1695 
J.  SAGE  Cyprianic  A^d^^-j^  II.  76  A  reconciliation  between 
I  .  .huffyness  and  humility.  1858  LYITON  What  will  he  do  f 
iv.  xi,  That  degree  of  polite  culture  which  gives  dignity  and 
cures  huffiness.  1883  Lu.  R.  GOWER  My  Retnin.  II.  xxvii. 
230  He  is  an  amiable  youth,  but  has  some . .  brusquerie  of 
manner  and  hnffiness. 

Huffing  tjip-nrj,,  vht.  sb.     [f.  HUFF  v.  +  -iso1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HUFF. 
1 1.  Inflating  with  wind  ;  swelling.   Obs. 


Thi-,  [the  nappies  |  ^  drunk]  beini;  made  into 

a  huff-cap  is  held  to  be  meat,  drink,  and  cloth  for  warmth. 

1884  BLACK  Jitd.  Skaks.  x.\i,  The  rascal  brewers  ..  put  all 
manner  of  abominations  into  their  huff-cap. 

f2.  A  swaggering  or  hectoring  blade  ;  a  swash- 
buckler. Obs. 

1600  DEKKI  .,*//  Wks.  1873  I.  7°*  I  am  with 

child  till  I  behold  this  huffecap.  .when  we  come  in  presence 
His  madnesse  will  be  dasht  cleane  out  of  countenance.  1687 
tfn  ii.  7  Was  not  this  Huff-cap 


once  the  Indian  l 


The  waves  their  huffing,  the  winds  their  puffing. 

2.  Blustering,  hectoring,  bullying. 

1600  DKKKER  Fortunatus  \Vk>.  1873  I.  124  He  scornd  all 
Famagosta  when  he  was  in  his  huffing.  167*  WYCHERLEY 
Ltrve  in  Wood  n.  i,  Coyness  in  a  woman  is  as  little  sign  of 
true  modesty  as  huffing  in  a  man  is  of  true  courage.  1729 
GAY  Polly  i.  xii,  When  kings  by  their  huffing  Have  blown 
up  a  squabble.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  i'tila,g£  Ser.  HI.  11863! 
468  All  his  buffings  and  cuffings  from  master  and  mistress. 

3.  Draughts.  See  HUFF  v.  8. 

1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  i.  iv,  The  huffing  of  Miss  Bella 
and  the  loss  of  three  of  her  men  at  a  swoop. 

Hu'ffing,///.  a.  [i.  HUFF  v.  +  -ING-.]  That 
huffs  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1 1.  Blowing;  puffing;  inflating;  swelling.   Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  v.  109  Th'  Ork,  Whirl-poole 
Whale  or  huffing  Physeter.  1614-15  —  Panarctns  708  If  the 

Stiffing  gales  Into  the  Deep  transport  her  huffing  sails.  1650 
ULWER  Anthropomet.  Pref.,  High  huffing-Shoulders  here 
the  Gallants  wcare.  1670  LASM.I.S  /  'ry.  Italy  1 .96  Vertigals 
of  whale-bone . .  bear  out  her  coats  in  such  a  huffing  manner, 
that  i]  :  •  be  as  broad  as  long,  a  1687  COTTON 

li'inti'y  iii,  /Hal's  huffing  brood.  1835  I.  TAVI.OK  -S//V. 
Despot,  vi.  280  The  huffing  gusts  of  the  coming  tempest. 

2.  Puffed  up,  conceited,  boastful ;  blustering, 
swaggering,  hectoring,  bullying. 

1602  //>>;<.'  Man  may  Chase  gd.  \l~ife  iv.  iii,  A  huffing 
wench,  .whose  ruffling  silks  Make,  with  their  motion,  music 
unto  luve.  1609  HOLLAND  A  nun.  Mai-cell,  xiv.  x.  22  The 
huffing  puffcs  of  stoutness  and  pride.  1735  Porn  Donne 
Sat.  i\.  .'oi  Huffing,  braggart,  puff'd  Nubility.  1831 
Blacfczv.  Mag.  XXIX.  516  The  .  .huffing,  hectoring,  basket- 
hiked  adventurer.  1866  WHII-M.K  Char.  <y  C^tmc.  Mtn 
186  The  bluff,  huffing,  swearing  hnperiousness  of  Thurlow. 

Hu'ffiugly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  a  huffing 
manner :  a.  Arrogantly,  b.  In  an  offended  way, 
petulantly. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gninguois*  de guingitois^  huffingly,  swagger- 
iiigly,  aswash.  1693  Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  54  He  would  treat 
us  \ery  huffingly.  1851  I.  TAYLOR  Wesley  11852)  30  When 
we  deal  with  occult  folk.. huffingly  and  disrespectfully. 
1864  CAKI.YI.K  I'rcdk.  Gt.  \M.  \i.  IV.  3.-  a  once 

<l  bun,  almost  huffiugly. 

Huffisll  (lurlij',  a.  [f.  HUFF  sb.  f  -ISII.] 
a.  Arrogant,  insolent,  b.  Petulant. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Ifi.J?isht  arrogant,  iuxjlent,  hectoi  ID;;.     1796 

MKS.    MARY   ROBINSON  Angelina   II.    61    If  any  body   has 

,  't  is  I.     1848  DILKKXS  D-'uibt-y  430  To 

return.,  a  huffish  .m-wcr.  1885  I'unch  i  ^,  June,  It\  no 
use  to  turn  huffish  or  moody. 

Hence  Hirffishly  adv.,  Hu-ffishness. 

'755  JOHNSON,  Hnffiskly^  with  arrogant  petulance;  with 

bullying  Muster.    H ttjffiskncss,  petulance;  arrogance  ;  noisy 

1825  Mo.  (  i(;t.  (1853)  1^'-  3-9  *'"  ^ne 

indeed?'    a;i  i          i    hnffiahly,    'then    pray    tell    her 

indilTerent  as  she',  and  walked  away.     1841 

Taif\  Mag.  VIII.  275   1  he  heady  huffishoeM  and  shifting 

desperation  'jf  foiled  eci_Ie>i. 

Huffle    .!i»Tl),   v.  Obs.  txc.  dial.      [dim.   and 
freq.  of  II HT  r\  :   see  -LE.] 
1.  trans.  To  blow  ;  tu  fan  'a  fire)  ;  to  inflate. 

1583  '39  W'Jiereby  hee  .  .  with 

gyft-  mi^ht  carrye  the  Princessc  Too  braynesick  loouchts, 
to   her   DOftitt   fire   smouldered    buffling.      1657    R.    i 
Barbadoes   (16731   39   Jerkin    Ueef,    which   is    hufled,   and 
slashed  through,  hung  up  and  dryed  in  the  Sun. 
fb.  To  raise  in  relief,  emboss.   Obs. 

1638  Patent  No.  no.  17  July,  Ymbroidering  or  hut! 
guilded  leather. .  fitt  for  hangings. 


f2.  trans.  To  puff  up,  inHato,  or  elevate  with 
pride,  b.  intr.  To  puff,  bluster.  Obs. 

a  1652  BROMK  /ifiHioisclle  ill.  ii.  Wk>.  1873  I.  426  Let  nol 
your  fine  French  Frippery  .  .  Huffle  you  up  to  Soveraiguty. 
1673  DK.  LAUDERDAI.E  in  L.  Papers  (Camden)  III.  xii.  14 
Another  who  is  about  you  who  yow  know  hath  long  huffled 
at  me.  Ibid.  17  But  now  he  U  hufflcd  up  that  he  must 
.ippcare  a  considerable  man. 

Hence  Hu'ffiing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.,  blowing, 
blustering,  swelling. 

1583  STANVULRST  .-Etu-is  i.  iArb.)  19  Auctoritye  .  .  Too 
swage  >eas  surging,  or  raise  by  blusierus  huffling.  IbiJ.  in. 
93  bcaped  from  rough  tempestuus  huffling.  a  1657  LOVE- 
LACE Poems  11864)  225  When  to  our  huffling  Henry  there 
complain'd  A  grieved  tail.  1689  State  Europe  in  Harl. 
Misc.  I.  200  Her  huffling  and  prosperous  condition  may  be 
rendered  languishing  enough.  1847  C.  A.  JOHNS  J-f»'fSt 
Trees  Gt.  Brit.  I.  357  The  huffling  winds  which  we  often 
experience  in  summer. 

Huffier   <,h*rfl.:u  .   06s.     [Origin  obscure:  cf. 
IIovELLEB.]     i,  See  quots.) 

1723  J.  LEWIS  Hist.  Thanet  23  Huffier,  one  that  carrys 
off  fresh  provisions,  and  refreshments  to  Ships.  1808 
Athcnyitm  III.  115  Until  very  lately  the  huffier  s,  or  pilots 
of  Heligoland  were  under  no  sort  of  subordination. 

t  Hu'ff-muff.  Cl>s.  [f.  HUFF  v.  -t-  MUFF.]  ?  A 
braggart,  a  blusterer.  Also  attrib. 

1600  WATSON  Dccacordon  ix.  v.  41602)  307  Austrian  .  . 
Netherlandian,  and  such  like  Germaine  bred  huff  muff 
forces.  Ibid,  ix.  viii.  328  Maugre  all  the  lesuites  Spaniards 
and  huff  mufies  in  the  world. 

t  Hu*£f-nO:Sed.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  HUFF  int., 
v.,  or  sb.  -f-NosK.J  ?'ihat  turns  up  the  nose; 
scornful. 

''.a  1550  BECON  A't'jrt-rtv  Wk>.  (1560-31  i.  103  The  proude 
Phari^e.s  the  galaunt  Byshops,  the  huffe  nosed  priebtes. 

fHu-ff-puff,  a,  nonce-wd.  [f.  Hi  n  1  i  r>  J 
Moved  with  every  puff  of  wind, 

1583  STASVHURST  sEtuis  iv.  (Arb.)  115  A  wind  fane 
changabil  huf  puffe  Always  is  a  woomman. 

t  Hu'ff-pujfft,  a.  Obs.     Inflated,  puffed  up. 

1608  SVLVESI  LK  Dn  Bart  as  n.  iv.  v.  Bartas  12  HufT-puft 
Ambition,  Tinder-box  of  War.  1618  Bartuvelt's  Apol.  B  ij  b, 
A  matter  of  import  no  du-.Kr,  Which  huff-puft  lung 
belches  out.     c  i6«>  2   BOVD  ZiotCs  Floivt-rs  (18551  %>?  Huft- 
puft  some  are  thus  in  their  proud  ambition. 

t  Huff-snuff,  sb.  (a.}  Obs.  [i.  HUFF  v.  + 
SNUFF,  in  the  sense  'offence,  resentment';  but 
largely  suggested  by  the  riming  of  the  two  words,  as 
in  reduplicated  formations  :  see  HUFF  v.] 

A  conceited  fellow  who  gives  himself  aiis  and  is 
tjuiek  to  take  offence  ;  a  braggart,  hector. 

1583  STAXYHI.-KM  .Ends  etc.  (Arb.)  143  A  loftye  Thrasoni- 
cal hut  snuffe  :  In  gate  al  on  typstau's  stalcking.  1591 
GREENE  Disc.  Coosna-gc  (1859)  43  Seeing  such  a  terrible 
huffe  snuffe  swering  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand.  1598 
I  LORIO,  Risentito,  .  .a  huffe  snuffe,  one  that  will  soone  take 
pepper  in  the  nose.  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  I-erre,  .  1  /<  ingc  n  r  tic 
ihnrrcttesfcrrJcs,  a  terrible  huffsnuffe,  scarre-cruw,  bragga- 
dochio.  1653  URQVHAKT  Rabelais  n.  ii.  12  Part  of  the 
Heavens,  which  the  Philosophers  call  via,  lacten>  and  the 
HiiffsnufTs,  St.  James  his  way. 

b.  attrib,  or  adj.  Arrogant,  hectoring,  vapouring. 

a  1693  URQUHAHT  Reibtlais  in.  xiii.  349  The  huff,  snuff, 
honder-spondcr,  swash-buckling  High  (iermans. 

Huffy    h^  fi  ,  a.     [f.  HUFF  sb.  +  -Y.] 

f  1.  \\  indy,  effervescent,  puffy.    Ofa.  i>r  dial. 

1765  HROWNRIGG  in  rhil.  Trans.  LV.  227  Like  the  air  of 
beer,  cyder,  champaign,  and  other  huffy  liquors.  1890 
Ghitct'sU'f  Gloss.)  H  I'ffy,  puffy,  not  linn. 

1  2.  fig.   Airy,  unsubstantial.   Obs. 

1678  CuDWOBTH  Intcll.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  44.  53  The  way  of  physio- 
logizing  by  matter,  forms,  and  qualities,  i>,  a  more  huffie  and 
iful  thing.     1681  Ji.  MuhE  E.\j>.  Dan.  Pref.  74  Thi.-, 
Spirit  of  Charity  being  an  huffy  blast  of  crude  Enthu- 

t  3.  Puffed  up  with  pikle,  conceit,  or  self-esteem  ; 
haughty;  blustering.  Obs. 

1677  </VT/.  I'l-nitt'  -'59  Thu^e  ..  who  before  the  dan^ 
most  huffy  and  high,  as  were  the  Venetians.  1678  EAKL 
MUKKAY  in  Lfiittlcrtlal?  Papers  (.Camden)  III.  Ixxxvii.  151 
Lun!  Cothrane  and  his  brother  S«"  Johne  talked  mor  huffey 
then  the  rest.  1691  tr.  Entiliannc^s  I-  rands  Rom.  Monks 
107  Whether  tlie  Church  of  Rome  has  reason  to  be  so  huffy 
and  proud  of  her  Pilgrims  and  Hospitals. 

4.  f  a.  Arrogant,  choleric,  b.  Ready  to  take 
'huff'  or  offence  ;  touchy,  pettish. 

1680  BUNVAS  Life  Had  man  (ed.  Virtue'  5^4  His  ndiur.il 
temper  was  to  be  surly,  huffy,  aiv.i  Aor^e.  1693 

Apol.  Clergy  Scot.  35  The;  iiy  tu  appear  huffy 

and   out    of  humour.     1803   JAM;    IWitK    Thaddcus   xv. 
133  It  does  not  l.eojme  a  person  in  your  situation  to 
be  so  huffy.     1890  JKSSOIT   Trials  Ci>n>n>y  Parson  ii.  7.; 
Ht-  is  apt  to  be  stUCK  up,  and  >]ie  i>  very  apt  to  be  huffy. 

Hum,  dial,  name  of  the  Green  Woodpecker  : 
see  HICKWALL. 

tHu'fty.  Obs.  or  dial.  [Cf.  next  and  Hutr 
sl>.]  a.  Swagger;  =next  B.  b.  •  V)  A  swaggerer. 

1620  MiiuroN  Astrologastcr  52  (N.)  Cut  their  meat 

uin    fa-liinn,    weare   their   hat  and    feather   after   a 
-tie    luifty.      1847-78  HALLIW.,    Jln/tv,  a  swai^L 

tHu'fty-tu*fty,«.ai,d^>.  Obs.  [A  riming  com 
pound,  f.HL'FFj^.aiid  TUFT  j^.  ;perh.  in  reference  to 
tuft*  of  feathers  worn  as  '  bravery  '  or  finery^  +  -Y.] 
A.  adj.   Swaggering,  bragging. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  'l\'aldtn  L  iv  b,  Gabriell  ..  tame 
ruffling  it  out  huffty  tuffty  in  his  suite  of  veluct.  1599  - 
Lenten  Stttffe  (1871)  32  Hufty-tufty  youthful  ruffling  com- 
rades, wearing  every  on-;  tliree  yards  of  feather  in  hi 


HUG. 

B.  sb,  a.  Swagger,      b.   'Bravery',  finery. 

1603  BRET  ;d  Lett,  i.  xxii.  Master  Wyldgoosc, 

it  is  not  your  huftia  tuftie  can  make  mee  afraid  of  your 
big^e  kmkt-s.  a  1652  KROME  Danwiscllc  in.  ii,  This  is  my 
Wife  .-  You  have  lost  yours,  you  say  :  Perhaps  for  want  Of 
Hufty-tufties  \frinted  tusties],  and  of  Gorgets  gay. 

Hug  \\v&  . :-.  Also  6-7  hugge.  [Appears  late 
in  i6ih  c. :  origin  unknown. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  HL'GGE  -•.  to  dread,  shudder, 
shrink  with  fear  or  cold.  Not  connected  with  Sw.  huka, 
Da.  sit/tie  />aa  huk  to  squat.  In  some  shades  of  meaning  it 
approaches  Ger.  he  gen  to  footer,  cherish,  orig.  to  enclose  or 
encompass  with  a  hedge;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  be  connected.) 

I.  1.  trans.  To  clasp  or  squeeze  tightly  in  the 
arms:  usually  with  affection  -  embrace;  but  also 
said  of  a  bear  squeezing  a  man,  dog,  etc.,  between 
its  forelegs, 

1567  DRANT  Horace^  Art  Poetry  tR.),  And  hug-. 
bus^e,  and  cutle.  and  cusse  thy  darling  apishe  frutte.  1589 
Pa/>f>L'  w'.  Hatchet  (1844)  39  Like  an  olde  Ape,  hugges  the 
vrchin  so  in  his  Conceipt  [etc.J.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill, 
i.  iv.  252  He  bewept  my  Fortune,  And  hugg'd  me  in  his 
armes.  t66i  LOVKLL  Hu,!.  Anim.  In  trod  ,  The  love  of  apes 
is  such  towards  their  young,  that  they  often  kill  them  by 
hugging  them,  c  1705'  POPE  Jan.  #  May  815  He  1, 
her  close,  and  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er.  1786  CowPBR  Lett. 
4-5  Tune,  I  could  have  hugged  him  for  his  liberality  and 
freedom  from  bigotry.  1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  xli, 
Dolly  . .  threw  her  arms  round  her  old  father's  neck  and 
hugged  him  tight.  1865  BARING-GOULD  Werewolves  x.  165 
Bruin  turned  suddenly  on  him  and  hugged  him  to  death. 

b.  transf.  nndy?^.  To  hug  one  s  chains ,  to  delight 
in  bondage. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  214  Staine  the  Sun  with  fogge  as 
somtime  ctoude*.  When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting 
bosomes.  ai66i  FULLER  li'orthies  (1840)  I.  ii.  8  Were 
many  English  plants  as  rare  as  they  are  useful,  we  would 
hug  in  our  hands  what  we  now  trample  under  our  feet. 
1719  YOUNG  Bitsiris  v.  i,  Now,  from  my  soul,  I  hug  these 
welcome  chain-;  Which  shew  you  all  Busiris.  1769  GRAY 
Ode  for  Music  6  Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain.  1835 
WILLIS  ^lelanie  60  As  the  miser  hugs  his  treasure. 

C.  jig*  To  exhibit  fondness  for;  spec,  to  caress 
or  court,  in  order  to  gtrt  favour  or  patronage. 

1622  MASSISGER  &  DEKKF.R  \J'irg.  Mart.  n.  D.'s  Wks. 
1873  IV.  30,  I  do  hu^  thee,  For  drifting  thy  quick  brains  in 
this  rich  plot.  1634  MILTON-  Comus  164,  I  ..  Wind  me  into 
the  ea-.y-hearted  man.  And  hug  him  into  snares.  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  i,  He  ..  hugged  the  authors  as 
his  bosom  friends.  183*  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  '•  v*  J94 
The  general  opinion  of  barristers  condemns  the  sordid 
practice  of  hugging  or  caressing  attorneys.  1836  MACAULAY 
in  Trevelyan  Lift-  I.  451  Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  refused  to 
fight,  on  the  ground  that  his  opponent  had  been  guilty  of 
hugging  attorneys  [cf.  HUGGERY]. 

d.  Jig.  To  cherish  or  cling  to  ;an  opinion,  belief, 
etc.)  with  fervour  or  fondness. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxemp.  Ep.  Ded.  i  While  all  strive 
for  truth,  they  hug  their  own  opinions  dressed  up  in  her 
imagery,  a  1718  R^vvr  J.),  .Mark  with  what  joy  he  hugs 
the  dear  discovery  !  1817  MOORE  Lalla  /?.,  Veiled  Prophet ', 
Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast  To  some  dear  false- 
hood, hugs  it  to  the  last.  1856  EMERSON  En?.  Traits,  Race 
Wks.  i.Iiijhn)  II.  23  The  Briton  in  the  blood  nugs  the  home- 
stead still.  iSfaGoULWRtiPft-s./letif.  v.  n.  (1873)  84  There 
are  some,  who.  .hug  a  sort  of  spiritual  selfishness. 

2.  refl.  fa.  To  cherish  oneself;  to  keep  or  make 

oneself  snug.   Obs. 

1642  Ft'i.LLR  Holy  §  Prof.  St.  v.  xviii.  429  Here  Andro- 
nicus  hugg'd  himself  m  his  privacie.     1745  S'r<>j.  Manning 
;'  10  We  hug  our  Selves  over  a  Glass  of  Wine,  and  a 
good  Fire,  in  a  Tavern.     1757  W.  THOMPSON  R.  N.  Advoc.  33 
With  a  Salary  of  150^.  per  Ann.  .  .to.  .hug  himself  comfort- 
ably at  N'Jght  in  bis  <,wn  House  with  his  Bottle. 
b.  jig.   To  congratulate  or  felicitate  oneself. 

i6za  MASSIXCER  &  DEKKER  Virg.  Mart.  v.  D.'s  Wks. 
1873  IV.  77  As  a  curious  Painter,  When  he  has  made 
some  admiraUe  piece,  Stands  off.  .and  then  hugs  Himself 
for  his  ra.e  workmanship.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  xiv. 
Herod,  .huggs  himself  that  he  had  fitted  their  new 
King  with  a  short  reign.  1731  SWIFT  On  his  Death  115  They 
hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus;  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with 
us.  1843  LE  FEVRE  Life  Trav.  Phys.  I.  i.  x.  238  We 
hugged  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  had  done  right. 
1863  MRS.  CLARKE  S  links.  Char.  viii.  206  He  hugs  himself 
upon  his  power  over  her.  1895  F.  HALL  Two  Trifles  32  You 
.  .hug  yourself  as  a  good  patriot  for  holding  it  in  detestation. 

3.  stbsol.  (also  in  reciprocal  sense),     b.  ?';//;•.  To 
lie  close,  cuddle. 

'595  SHAKS.  J^hn  v.  ii.  142  To  hug  with  swine,  to  seeke 
sweet  safety  out  In  vaults  and  prisons.     1687  Good  .  i 
39    Now   Ridly  and    Hooper   hug,   and    are   the    dearest 
Krethren..in  the  World.     1695  CONGREVE  Lovej~*r  /..  m. 
v,  I   love  to  see   'em  hug  and  cotton  together  like  down 
n  H.Utle.     1733  POPE  Her.  Sat.  n.  i.  87  Tis  a  Bear's 
d  to  kick  hut  hii:.;. 

4.  /njns.  ;orig.  A.uc.     To  keep  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  uhe  shore,  etc.) ;  to  '  clin^  to '. 

1824  HEBER  Narr.  'Jonrn.  118281  I.  167  The  naval  tactics 
of  Kuiiial .  .always  incline  to  hug  the  shore  as  much  ;i 
sible.  1829  MARRVAT  /-".  Mildmay  v,  Hugging  the  Spanish 
coast.  1856  KASK  A r<.t.  E.vpl.  II.  xv.  155  It  was  a  lofty 
headland,  and  the  land-ice  which  hugged  its  base  w.-i-, 
covered  with  rocks.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  ii, 
He  was  hugging  the  Berkshire  side  himself,  as  the  other 
skiff  passed  him.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  26  Be 
sure  I  keep  the  path  that  bugs  the  wall.  1882  B.  D.  W. 
RAMSAY  Recoil.  Mil.  Sfrv.  II.  xiii.  24  We  hugged  the  land 
as  we  rounded,  and  dropped  anchor  outside  the  bay.  1898 
Daily  NWS  27  June  4/6  There  was  no  panic,  no  hugging  uf 
cover,  such  as  overtook  the  troops  at  Bull  Run. 

II.  north,  dial.    [It  is  not  clear  that  this  is  the 
same  word.]     6.  trans.  To  carry. 
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1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  II.  (;i,,ss.    K.  U.  S.i,  //V, 

•  'iry;   especially   a   cumbrous   load.     1835  BROCKF.TT' 

/fug,  to  carry,  especially  if  difficult.     1891  ATKINSON  L,,st 

Giant-Killers  60  Pokes  big  enough  to  hold  two  or  Ihree 

pigs  each,  to 'hug 'them  in.     1893  sx  ,>.vk/i. 

i  i5,  I  hugged  her  box  up  fro'  t1  station. 

(In  most  dialect  glossaries  from  Northumberland  to  Lin- 
colnshire :  not  in  Sc.) 

Hence  Hugged,  Hvrgging  ///.  adjs.  •  also 
Hu  ggingly  adv. 

1841  DICKENS  Barn.  Rtidge  lix,  Who  could  look  on., 
and  not  desire  to  be. .either  the  hugging  or  the  hugged? 
1870  W.  MOKKIS  Earthly  Par.  IV.  25  Into.. a  hugging 
hear  He  turned  him.  1879  S.  LAMER  Poems  11884)  4'  The 
'i  delusion  drear.  1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  out 
Cong.  I.  xii.  234  There  was  an  obstacle  to  his  being  hug- 
gingly  genial,  even  candidly  genial  with  her. 

Hug  (h»g),  s/>.     [i.  prec.  vb.j 

1.  A  strong   clasp  with  the  arms  ;   an  embrace 
of  aftection ;    also,  a  close  or  rough  grasp ;   the 
clasp  or  squeeze  of  a  bear. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  Ii.  Prol.  in  Hazl.  Dixtslry  XIV.  288 
Apt  for  a  spousal  hug.  1727  l;\u.nv  vol.  II,  A  //;<.<• 
Embrace.  (11732  GAY  J.),  Why  these  close  hni;s ':  1 
my  shame  to  him.  1773  GARRICK  in  I\<s\vdl  Jt'f'rn.'-u 
Apr.,  Johnson  gives  you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes  laughter 
out  of  you,  whether  you  will  or  no.  1818  SCOTT  /•'.  .If. 
Perth  vi,  Keep  at  arm's-length,  then  . .  I  will  have  no 
more  close  hugs.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  ll'rlfcrt's  R.  11855* 
201  Bruin  raised  one  arm,  and  gave  the  Bog  a  hug  that 
crushed  his  ribs.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Jnst  us  1  am  \.\\i, 
She  gave  his  lordship  a  hug. 

2.  A  squeezing  grip  in  wrestling  ;  esp.  Cornish 
(t  Devonshire}  hug,  a  special  '  lock  '  of  Cornish 
wrestlers  ;  hence  fig.  Jsee  quot.  1661). 

1617  MIDDLF.TON  <i  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  n.  ii,  I'll  show 
her  the  Cornish  hug.  c  1626  Dick  of  Dcron.  IV.  iii.  in  Bui- 
len  O.  PI.  II.  So  Onely  a  Devonshire  hugg,  sir.  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Corn-wall^  i.  11662)  197  The  Cornish  are 
Masters  of  the  Art  of  Wrestling.  .Their  Hugg  is  a  cunning 
close  with  their  fellow-combatant,  the  fruits  whereof  is  his 
fair  fall,  or  foil  at  the  least.  It  is  figuratively  appliable  to 
the  deceitfull  dealing  of  such,  who  secretly  design  their 
overthrow,  whom  they  openly  embrace.  1705  Char. 
Sneaker  in  /furl.  Misc.  (1808)  XI.  29  His  St.  Maw's  Muse 
has  given  the  French  troops  a  Cornish  hug,  and  flung  tlmn 
all  upon  their  backs.  1754  FOOTE  K'ni^hty  I.  Wks.  1799  1. 
67  We  don't  wrestle  after  your  fashion.. we  all  go  upon 
close  hugs  or  the  flying  mare.  1827  HOST:  krtry-doy  Uk. 
II.  1009  In  the  '  Cornish  hug',  Mr.  Polwhele  perceived  the 
Greek  palaistral  attitudes. 

Huge  (hi/7dj),  a.  (adv.')  Forms  :  3-  huge  ; 
also  4-5  hoge,  heug(e,  5-6  houge,  5-7  hudge, 
(4  hogge,  hug,  hughe,  5  hugge,  howge,  hogh(e, 
hoege,  6  houdge,  hewge,  hoouge).  [ME.  huge, 
hoge,  app.  aphetic  f.  OF.  akuge,  ahoge,  ahoege, 
in  same  sense,  of  unknown  origin. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  no  connecting  link  in  the 
form  of  //«£vinOFr.,or  ahnge  in  early  ME.,  has  as  yet  been 
found.] 

1.  Very  great,  large,  or  big ;  immense,  enormous, 
vast.  a.  Of  things  material  or  of  spatial  extent. 

a  1275  Prcn>.  Alfred  709  in  O.  E.  Misc.  138  puru  |>is  lore  , 
and  genteleri  he  amendit  huge  companie.  c  1330  R.  RRUNM 
(  hron.  (1810)  31  He  brouht  with  him  a  deuelle,  a  hogge 
Geant.  13.  .  Gaiv.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  743  Of  hore  okez  ful  hoge 
a  hundreth  to-geder.  1390  GOWER  Cott/.  I.  236  He. .made 
an  hughe  fire.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Etig.  ccxxvi.  231 
A  ful  houge  and  boystous  meyne  of  dyuerse  nacions.  1581 
MARBECK  Bk.  of  .Votes  343  The  waues  of  the  hudge  Houde. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  'Trav.  212  Fishes  are  in  huge  num- 
bers here.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  vn.  246  So  moved  huge 
Ajax  to  the  fight.  1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries 
I.  373  Naples  is  huge,  and  populous.  1890  SWIXBURNK 
.\tud.  Prose  fit  Poetry  221  The  huge  fireplace  with  its 
dragon-like  dogs. 

b.  Of  things  immaterial. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1659  He  hade  so  huge  an  insy3t  to 
his  aune  dedes.     c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Margaret  671  A 
gret  hug  thonir  com  but  bad.     1377  LANGI..  /'.  PI.  B.  xi. 
242   Martha  on  Marye  magdeleyne  an  huge  pleynle  she 
made,     c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  346  For  hoege  luf  yl  lie 
shnld  noght  hire  greue.     1529  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  in. 
Wks.  1259/1  How  woonderfull  houge  and  gret  those  spiritual!     ! 
he.-menly  loyes  are.     1680  ALLEN  Peace  q  Unity  Pref.  3  I   , 
Peace,  .of  the  Church  is  a  matter  of  that  huge  moment,  that 
[etc.].      1834  MrmviN  Aug!>  r  in  //"«/<•-*  I.  143  |He]  took  a 
huge  fancy  to  the  wench.  1877  DOWDEN  Shaks.  Prim.  \  i 
His  affliction  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  huger  affliction  of 
the  Kin^. 

c.  transf.  Of  persons  in  reference  to  their  actions 
or  attiibutes:   Of  very  great  power,  rank,  posses- 
sions, capabilities,  etc. 

c  1400  Dt-str.  Troy  3924  Hoger  of  hert  and  of  her  v. 
He  demenyt  well  his  maners,  &  be  mesure  \\  r->-l,t.  1430-40 
LYDG.  Bochas  vi.  iii.  11554'  150 b,  The  grent  Duke  so 
mightie  and  so  huge.  1:1470  HENRY  Wallace  XI.  29  Off 
Glosyster  that  huge  lord  and  her.  1858  CARLYLE Freak.  Gt. 
ii.  xi.  I.  116  An  only  child,  the  last  of  a  line  :  huycst  Heiress 
now  going. 

f2.    Yci  y  great  in  number,  very  numerous,  raft. 

1570  Kafir.  "Poems  Reform,  xix.  89  Hudge  is  ?our  f.us 
within  this  fals  Regioun. 

•|-3.  Phr.  In  huge:  hugely,   vastly,  extensh 
(Cf.  at  large?)  Obs.  rare. 

1584  HUDSON  DH  fiartas'  Judith  i.  101  More  than  cuer 
Rome  could  comprehend,  In  huge  of  Kauu-,1  books  that 
they  ypend. 

4.   Com/'.  Parasynthetic,  as  Iiugc-armed.  -fe/.'/ 
•bodied,   -boned,  -built,  -grown,  -homed,   -limbed, 
-proportioned,  -tongued,  etc.  ailjs. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  I'illanie  II.  vi.  201  Huge-tongu'd 
Pigmy  brats.  1611  DRAYTO\  1'oly -olbioti  xiii.  .  k 


HUGGER. 

wood.     1624  MILTON  Parafkr.  Pi.   cxiv.   n 

ugebellied   mountains  skip  like  rams.      1808 

Mrtrm.  v.  xv,  Huge-boned,  and  tall    and  grim,  and 

gaunt.     1877  BRYANT/.;/.  People  of  Stum  m  Huge-limbed 

t  B.  adv.  Hugely,  immensely.   Ol>s. 
1450-70  Gi-l.igros  v  Gaw.  498  Yone  house  is  sa  hur-t  hie. 
'"31    « 
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huge  great,  that  they  take  vp  the  Church.    1674  N.  F 
/.'.-(«•  a,  .SV/V'.  To  Rdr.,  Lessenings  of  them,  who  hav 
huge  well.     1679  PL-LLKK  Moiier.  «.  Eng.  (1843)  290  Many 
are  huge  concerned  to  shift  off  the  conviction  of  this  truth. 
tHugeful,  a.    (>6s.     [f.   pr.x-.  -T-FI.-L.]      Hu 
'4«3  I'Ugr.  Scroll  (Caxton    iv.  xxxviii.  (1859!  65  Huge 


. 
(1859!  65  Hugeful! 


peyne,  and  laboure. 

Hugely  \.hi«-d5li  ,  adv.  [f.  Hi  GE  a.  +  -i.Y-.J 
In  a  huge  manner;  veiy  greatly,  txtremtly  ;  im- 
mensely, vastly,  enormously. 

enftoAHtocrirtioToid  Three  Treat.  Hjr/i/iiBsi)  134 
p<  i  \\'eren  hugely  comfortid  whom  Crist  ionic  unto.  1382 
WYCtlP  Cm.  xvii.  2,  I  shal  multiplye  thee  fill  hugeli.  1422 
tr.  .V.-irc/n  Secret.,  Pri-'.  /V;:>.  iK  E.  ']'.  S.  i  102  Mariage 
.  .is  hugeli  pleasant  to  god.  1530  RASTELL  Jik.  /'tit-fat.  II. 
xviii.  When  any  member  of  the  bodye  is  vehemently  and 
hougly  styred.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  .^fria./or  I'ear  i.  ii.  19 
The  man  was  hugely  rich.  1710  S  n  i  i>  T.itler  No.  266  f  2 
They  love  one  another  hugely,  a  1839  PRAED  Poenn  (1864) 
II.  121,  I  like  him  hugely  1  1858  CARLVLI-:  J-tedft.  Gt.  i.  iv. 

I.  33  A.  .hugely  ingenious  old  gentleman.     1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  x.  i2Ourpra:tor.  .C"uld  Ini-tly  Mulct  his  company. 

Hugeness  lii/7-tijn.'s  .    [t.  HUOBO.+-HIM.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  huge;  extra- 
ordinary greatness  of  bulk  ;  immensity,  vastness. 

c  1380  Sir  Fi-nurrp.  52  Of  such  anober  herde  ?e  nere, 
nowar  }>ar  3e  han  gone,  Of  Strengbe,  of  schap,  of  hugenys. 
I398TRF.VISA  Bart/i.  DC  P.  K.  xin.  xvvi.  (  Bodl.  MS.),  f>e  whale 
is  icleped  Cete  for  houger.es  of  his  bodie.  1579  E.  Vi.Sfe  riser's 
Skefh.  Cat.  Apr.  (Emblem),  The  hugenesse  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  l-'ctrme  649  Vet  is 
the  pake  accounted  the  King  of  the  forrest  .  .  in  respect 
of  his  largenesse  and  hudgenesse.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal. 
Bi'aitty  vi.  29  The  hugeness  of  its  few  distinct  parts  strikes 
the  eye  with  uncommon  grandeur.  1818  KEATS  Endyrtt. 
in.  346  A  dread  waterspout  had  rear'd  aloft  Its  hungry 
hugeness. 

Hugeous  vhi«-d2|3s),  a.  (adv."}.  [f.  HUGE  a. 
+  -OD8.1  =HUGE. 

a  1529  SKELTON  U'are  the  Hanke  48  He  made  his  hawke 
to  fly,  With  hogeous  showte  and  cry.  1555  EDEN  Decctdts 
To  Rdr.  (Arb.  t  49  The  hugious  heapes  of  stones  of  the 
Pyramides  of  Egypt.  1656  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes  I. 
(1673^  27  Then  the  hug'ous  great  Turk  Came  to  make  us 
more  work.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (i78i)VI.  liii.  342 
They  should  all  have  taken  it  as  a  hugeous  favour.  :J26 
SCOTT  li'fodst.  xiv,  My  master  is  close  by..  beside  the 
hugeous  oak.  1885  DOBSON  -W^/i  of  J-yre  125  The  Squire  in 
transport  slapped  his  knee  At  this  most  hugeous  pleasantry. 
t  b.  as  a.lv.  Hugely,  immensely.  Obs. 

1673  WYCHERLEY  Gentlem.  Dancing  -Master  iv.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  56/2,  I  am  hugeous  glad. 

Hence  Hu'geously  adv.,  hugely  ;  Hugeous- 
ness,  hugeness. 

a  1643  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  m.  v,  I  love  these  ballads 
hliiieonsly.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  Wks.  1775  X.  75  My 
mind  misgives  me  hugeously.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia 

II.  vi,  He  will  have  fretted  hugeously.    1859  G.  MEREDITH 
R.  Feverel  xxi,  His  hugeousness  seemed  to  increase. 

[Hugesome,  a.,  erroneous  alteration  of  Ua- 
SOME,  horrible,  dreadful.  [Cf.  HUGGE  z>.] 

a  1568  COVERDALE  Hope  l-'aithf.  xxvi.  (Parker  Soc.  II.  205', 
No  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  terrible  and  hugesome 
[orig.  ett.  ugsome]  pain  and  punishment  thereof]. 

Huggaback,  obs.  form  of  HUCKABACK. 

t  Hugge,  v.  Ol's.  [A  variant  of  UGGE.]  a. 
intr.  To  shndder,  shrink,  shiver,  or  shake  with  fear 
or  with  cold.  b.  trans.  To  abhor,  abominate. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  191/1  To  r\u%e..abhominarit  detestari 
leu.J.  1530  PAI.SGR.  588/2,  1  hugge,  I  shrinke  me  in  my  bed. 
It  is  a  good  sporte  to'se  this  lytle  boye  hug^e  in  his  bedde 
for  colde.  1570  LEVINS  Manif.  184/26  To  Hugge,  horrescere. 

Hence  t  Hugged///,  a.  ,  abhorred  ;  abominable, 
ugly. 

c  1530  LD.  BERNERS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  138  The  stroke 
lyght  on  the  grete  deuyll,  soo  that  hys  hugged  and  foule 
heed  flewe  to  the  earth. 

Hugge,  obs.  form  of  lln:i: 

Hugger  (hc-gsj),  rf.'  [f.  1-Ifc.f.  +  -ER'.]  One 
who  hugs.  b.  di,il.  A  porter  or  c&m<x\Whilby 
Gloss.  1876). 

1682  OTWAY  I'enicr  Pres.  n.  i,  Kedanwre.  Pierre  1  I  must 
embrace  him.  My  heart  bent,  lo  this  man  .is  if  it  knew  him. 
Renault.  1  never  lov'd  these  Huggers  :  ituA'aSlM  N.\. 
13  Sept.  204-2  Not  only  are  they  [serpents]  carried  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  their  striking,  but  ihe  'hugger',  as  the 
attendant  priest  is  called,  is  always  rum-iii  with  DM  whip  to 
guard  against  an  accident. 

t-  Hu'gger,  st'-z    Obs.    [Cf.  HL'GGER  v.}     Con- 

cealment;    —  Hl'GGEK-MlG'.EK  S/l.   1. 

1376  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efisl.  250  Hec  counselleth  .  to 
keepe  them  no  longer  in  hugger,  but  to  let  theni-.shewe 
themselves  abroade. 

Hugger,  s/'.-'-  Var.  HOGGKR,  a  footless  stocking. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  f,  Scot.  50  Others  ..  wear  what 
they  call  buggers,  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotland 
hugger-muggins,  that  is,  stockings  with  the  feet  cither  worn 
and  hard  service,  or  cut  frvm  ihem  on  purpose. 
,g,7  j.  \  lassie  frae 

Yarrow  or  Eltrick,  in  I»n. 

Hugger  (hcgaj  ,  v.  Uni.  L.\C.  dial.  [prob. 
short  (or  HuGGEE-Ml'GciFB  v.  (\M  possibly  the 
source  of  the  first  element  of  the  comp>'U:, 


HUG&ER-MUG. 

f  1.  intr.  To  be  concealed  ;  to  lie  in  ambush.  01>s. 

1567  HARMAX  Carrat  1869)  43-4  Such  a  one  they  saw 
there  lyrkinge  and  huggeringe  two  houres  before. 

2.  trans.  To  conceal,  keep  secret;  to  wrap  up. 

1600  BRETON'  f.isfiiifs  Message  (1626'  E,  Tell  Trueth  for 
Shame  and  Hugger  up  no  ill.  1876  H'hilby  C.toss.  I.V., 
'  Hugger  't  up  onny  hoo,  I's  clash'd  for  time',  wrap  it  up  in 
any  shape,  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

f  3.  intr.  To  become  confused  or  disorderly  ;  to 
get  into  confusion.  Obs. 

,1510  SKELION  /  'ox  Popnli  603  By  Codes  blessed  mother, 
Or  thei  begynne  to  hugger,  For  Codes  sake  looke  aboutc. 

t  Hugger-mug.  Obs.    =next  A.  i. 

1654  E.  JOHNSOX  \Vond.  vjrkg.  Prffind.  206  They  have 
taken  up  a  desolate  Wilderness  to  be  their  habitation,  and 
not  deluded  any  by  keeping  their  possession  in  huggermug. 

Hugffer-mngfger  (hp-ga^mvgai),  s/>.,  a.,  and 
adv.  harms :  6  hukermoker,  hoker  moker. 
hooker-mocker,  (also  9  dial.)  huokermuoker. 
hugger  mucker,  6-7  hucker  mucker,  6-  hugger 
mugger,  hugger-mugger,  huggermugger.  [This 
is  the  commonest  of  a  group  of  reduplicated  words 
of  parallel  forms  and  nearly  synonymous  meaning, 
including  hudder-mudder,  Sc.  htiiige'/nudge,  and 
obs.  hody-nioke.  Nothing  dehnite  appears  as  to 
their  derivation  or  origin,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  came  from  different  sources,  and  in- 
fluenced each  other.  An  early  form,  more  usual 
in  i6th  c.,  was  hucker-mucker  Jwker-moker),  the 
second  element  of  which  may  have  been  the  ME. 
vb.  mukre.  mokert-n  to  hoard  up,  conceal,  whence 
mukrere,  moktrere  hoarder,  miser  (cf.  sense  I  b). 
Whether  lincker  had  an  independent  existence  (cf. 
the  prec.  words),  or  was  merely  a  riming  variation, 
cannot  at  present  be  determined.  The  change  to 
hugger-mugger  was  phonetically  easy  and  natural, 
but  may  have  been  helped  by  the  influence  of 
huddir-mudder,  which  was  app.  of  different  origin.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  Concealment,  secrecy ;  esp.  in  phr.  in  hugger- 
mugger  :  in  secret,  secretly,  clandestinely.   Formerly 
in  ordinary  literary  use,  now  archaic  or  vulgar. 

1529  MORE  Dyalogt  n.  52  b/2  He  wolde  haue  hys  faythe 
dyuulged  and  spredde  abrode  openly,  not  alwaye  whyspet  ed 
in  hukermoker.  Ibid.  iv.  121  b/i  Suche  thyngys.. these  here- 
tyque*  teche  in  hucker  mucker.  1539  TAVERNER  Gat-d. 
Wysed.  \.  26  a,  It  shal  be  done  moche  better  in  open  courte, 
and  in  the  face  of  al  the  world,  then  in  hugger  mugger. 
1553  BECON  Rt-liqitfS  of  Romp  .  1563)  129  The  wordes  of  the 
Lordes  Supper  . .  were  not  spoken  in  hocker  mocker  . .  but 
playnely,  openlye  and  distinctly.  £1590  in  Ace.  4-  faf. 
relating  to  Alary  Q.  of  Scofx  (Camden)  114  Secreatfie 
demeasned,  or  handled  in  hugger  mucker,  or  rufHid  up  in 
hast.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  563  Say  that  this  is  done 
in  secret  and  hucker  muckev.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  84. 
1633  FORD  Tis  rity  ill.  i,  There  is  no  way  but  to  clap  up 
the  marriage  in  hugger-mugger.  1678  BUTLER  Ilttci.  in.  iii. 
123  In  Hugger-mugger  hid.  11734  NORTH  Lives  III.  314 
The  good  old  lady  . .  took  him  into  hugger-mugger  in  her 
closet,  where  she  usually  had  some  good  pye  or  plumb  cake. 
1836  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  F.xerc.  (1842)  IV.  91  The  resolution 
that  the  voting  in  Committee  shall  take  place  in  '  hugger- 
mugger'.  1874  MOTLEY  Bameveld  I.  iv.  226  The  trial  was 
ali  mystery,  hugger-mugger,  horror. 

b.  One  who  keeps  things  hidden  or  in  secret ; 
a  hoarder  or  miser,  ((erroneous  use.) 

1861  TROLLOPE  N.  Amer.  I.  289  Nor  is  the  New  Yorker  a 
hugger-mugger  with  his  money.  He  does  not  hide  up  his 
dollars  in  old  stockings,  and  keep  rolls  of  gold  in  hidden  pots. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion  ;  a  medley,  muddle. 


1871  SMILES  Cfiarac.  ii.  (1876)  54  Muddle  flies  before  it,  and 
hugger  mugger  becomes  a  thing  unknown.  1887  J.  Clash. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  My  pleeces  bin  aw  i  sich  a  huckermucker  I'm . . 
asheemed  o'  annybody  gooin'  in  'em. 

B.  adj.  1.  Secret ;  clandestine. 

1692  tr.  Sallust  330  What  hugger  mugger  Funerals  of 
Citizens,  what  sudden  Massacres  committed  in  the  very 
Arms  of  Parents  and  Children.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grand ison 
xliv.  1781)  VI.  282  No  hugger  mugger  doings  !  Let  private 
weddings  be  for  doubtful  happiness  !  1796  MRS.  M.  ROBIN- 
SON Angelina  II.  127  No  hugger-mugger  doings  for  me  ! 

2.  Rough  and  disorderly,  confused,  makeshift. 

1840  MRS.  F.  TROLLOPE  Widow  Married  xix,  I'd  rather, 
ten  times  over,  live  hugger-mugger  fashion,  as  we  are  now. 
1853  JERDAN  AutoHop.  IV.  xii.  213  You  find  matters ..  so 
clumsily  set  out,  that  you  fare  in  the  style  called  hugger- 
mugger.  1866  CARLVLE  Rcmm.  11881)  I.  203  In  a  kindly 
and  polite  yet  very  huggermugger  cottage.  1883  S.  C.  HALL 
Retrospect  II.  315  The  household  was  supplied  in  a  hugger- 
mugger  fashion. 

C.  adv. 

1.  Secretly,  clandestinely  ;  '  in  hugger-mugger '. 
1516  SkhLTox  Magnyf.  392  Thus  is  the  talkyng  of  one  and 

of  oder  As  men  dare  speke  it  hugger-mugger,  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crnu,  Hugger-mugger,  Closely  or  by  Stealth, 
Under  board. 

2.  In  rough  disorder  or  confusion  ;  in  a  muddle. 
i88oTR*svsoN  rillagc  Wife  xviii,  Hugger-mugger  they 

lived,  but  they  wasn't  that  easy  to  please.  1894  Daily 
Graphic  3  May  7  The  Reformation,  .left  ourChurch  system, 
as  regards  the  appointment  of  the  clergy,  all  hugger  mugger. 

Hugger-mugger,  v.    [f.  prec.] 
1.  trans.  To  keep  secret  or  concealed ;  to  hush  «/. 
1803  MARY  CIIAKLTON  Wife  f,  Mistress  IV.  25  His  uncle., 
had  saved  a  mort  of  money. .  and  behold,  it  was  all  hugger 
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muggered  away.  186*  .V.  I".  Tribune  i  June  iBartletO,  That 
is  a  venial  offence,  to  be  hugger-muggered  up.  1891  ATKIN- 
SON Last  Giant-killers  105  That  . .  plunder  ..which  . .  you 
keep  hugger-muggered  up  in.. your  cave.  1898  Daily  ^t  ics 
5  Apr.  3/1  For  two  years  the  City  Corporation  tried  to  hug- 
ger-mugger this  nany  little  incident  out  of  sight. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  proceed  in  a  secret  or  clandestine 
manner ;  esp.  to  meet  or  assemble  in  this  manner. 
b.  To  go  on  in  a  confused  or  muddled  way. 

1805  Mom.  Herald  in  Spirit  Pub  Jrnls.  (1806)  1X^356 
It's  a  shame  to  hugger-mugger  on  without  making  a  little 
figure  now  and  then.  1862  .V.  }'•  Tribune  25  Feb.  (Harriett  , 
Listening  to  key-hole  revelations  and  hugger-muggering 
with  disappointed  politicians.  1879  MCCARTHY  Donna 
Quixote  III.  vii,  She  won't  stand  much  more  of  you  and  me 
hugger-muggering  together.  1887  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS 
.>/ Kin  ll'antfd  1.  viii.  no  Let  the  whole  lot  hugger- 
mugger  together— old  maids,  Jesuits.  saint>,  sinners. 

Huggery  i^hfgari).  [f.  HUG  v.,  HUGGER  s&.'  : 
see  -EUY.J  The  action  or  practice  of  hugging  ;  esp. 
the  practice  of  courting  an  attorney,  etc.  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  professional  employment. 

1804  L.T.  RKUF.  /iss.  Exam.  Laws  A"«c-  led.  z<  I.  65  The 
barrier  [of  etiquette]  is  now  removed  by  the  eagerness  of 
barristers  to  procure  business  by  Mattering  and  courting 
attornies  who  have  the  distribution  of  it— this  is  distinguished 
by  the  curious  appellation  of  huggery.  1810  Lu.  CAMPBELL 
in  Life  (1881  >  I.  249  We  lived  together  very  amicably,  not- 
withstanding a  few  jealousies  and  rumours  of  huggery. 
1827  Bluckw.  Mag.  XXII.  511  With  the  most  ludicrous 
exultation  and  self-huggery.  1854  Prater's  Mag.  L.  269 
Though  huggery  and  undue  familiarity  with  attorneys  are 
forbidden  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Bar,  yet  there  is  no  canon 
of  the  profession  against  huggery  of  parliamentary  agents. 

Hu'ggin.  dial.  Alsobuggan,-on.  [cfLHuOKfM, 

HUCK-BONK.]  The  hip-bone,  esp.  of  a  horse  or  cow. 

*737  BRACKEN  Farriery  !mpr,  (1757)  II.  28  His  Ribs 
elevate  and  round  near  the  Huggon  or  Hatinch-P.ones.  1829 
Glo^'cr^s  Hist.  Derby  I.  205  From  his  huggin  or  hip  bone  to 
the  root  of  his  tail,  2  ft.  i  in.  1869  LonxJah'  Gloss.,  Huggan, 
the  hipbone  of  a  horse  or  cow.  1877  lloldcrness  Gloss.) 
Huggon^  the  hip-bone  of  a  horse.  1886  .V.  //'.  Line.  Gloss., 
liuggin,  the  hip.  1  was  always  a  poor  shortwaisted  thing, 
my  hug  gins  come  up  so  high. 

Hugging  li*'  ^iij  ,  z'^A  sb.  [f.  HUG  v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Hi  <;. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss,  xxn.  (R.),  They,  .pour'd  a  flame  Of 
loue,  about  their  lord  :  with  welcomes  home,  With  huggnus 
of  his  hands.  1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Cawus'  Admit;  Events 
55  They  were  Apes  huggings,  which  smother  with  their 
imbracings.  1810  Sj>or:ing  Mag;  XXXV.  193  After  a 
hugging  battle  of  forty  minutes.  1897  W.  H.  THORNTON 
Re  win.  II'.  C.  Clergyman  iv.  1.15  There  was  . .  no  hugging 
of  children,  no  hand-shaking  with  friends. 

Hugging///,  a.,  Huggingly  adv. :  see  HUG  v. 
Huggle  ;htrgT\  v.     Now  dial.     [?  iterative  of 
HUG  £>.]    To  hug. 

1583  STTHBF-S  Anat.  Abus.  \.  (1879!  97  So  he  haue  his 
pretie  pussie  to  huggle  withall,  it  force  th  not.  1603  HOLLAND 
Pltttiirih"s  Mor,  221  She  taketh  it  into  her  nrmes,  she 
hugleth  it  in  her  bosume,  and  kisseth  it.  i675'J'rosGE  Diary 
(1825)  10  The  women.  .huggHng  the  water-men  about  the 
necks.  1835  Tail's  .1?ag.  II.  513  Putting  out  his  arms  to 
huggle  the  old  lady  round  the  neck.  1881  Leitfstersh.  Gloss., 
Huggle,  to  hug,  embrace.  1886  in  .V.  //".  Line.  Gloss. 

Hence  t  Huggle-my-buff,  cant  name  of  some 
drink,  Cf.  HTGMATEE. 

1756  W.  TOLDERVY  Two  Orphans  IV.  79  Dry  gin . .  in  every 
dose  of  huggle-my-buff,  or  hot-pot. 

Huggo,  obs.  f.  HOGO.  Hughe,  Hughely, 
obs.  if.  HUGE,  UGLY.  Huginess:  see  under  HUGY. 
Hugly,  obs.  f.  UGLY. 

t  Hugmatee.  Obs.  [?  from  phrase  hitg-me- 
fye.^  Cant  name  of  a  kind  of  ale. 

1699  BKXTLEY  Fhal.  Pref.  33  He  is  better  skill'd  in  the 
Catalogues  of  Ales,  his  Humiy  Dumty,  Hugmatee,  Three- 
Threads,  and  the  rest  of  that  glorious  List,  than  in  the 
Catalogues  of  MSS.  ^1704  T.  BROWN  Il'ks.  (1760)  IV.  218 
(P.)  No  hugmatee  nor  flip  my  grief  can  smother. 

Hugsome,  var.  UUSOMK. 

Huguenot  lii«-gcnpt),  sl>.  (a.)  Also  (6  huge-, 
7  hague-,  hugunot),  7-8  hugonetvt,  7-9  hugo- 
not.  [a.  F.  Ihtgtteiioti  a  word  of  disputed  origin  ; 
according  to  Hatz.-Darm.  (who  cites  the  form 
eiguenots  from  Chron.  de  Genfrve  of  1550),  a  popular 
alteration  of  Ger.  eidgenosz  (Du.  eedgenooi),  con- 
federate, under  the  influence  of  the  personal  name 
HugittSi  Hugh.]  A  member  of  the  Calvinistic  or 
Reformed  communion  of  France  in  the  i6th  and 
i7th  c. ;  a  French  Protestant.  In  French,  orig. 
a  nickname,  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Geneva  ;  in  English,  chiefly  a  historical  term. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  l<ortr.  Faith  72  Except  a  number  of 
rebellious  hugenots.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  \\'ks. 
(Rtldg.)  234/2  There  are  a  hundred  Huguenots  and  more 
Which  in  the  woods  do  hold  their  synagogue.  1630  A. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  fy  Cowinw.  89  For  in  Paris  they,  .call  any 
Prince  Hugonet,  who  dares  onely  say,  That  Nostre  Dame 
is  but  a  darke  melancholike  Church.  1759  ROBKRTSON 
Hist.  Scot.  (1761)  I.  496  The  French  King  had  lately 
obtained,  .advantages  over  the  Hugonots.  1845 
/'"jy.  (1889^  I.  12  The  Huguenots  had  pillaged  the  shrine; 
the  Revolution  swept  it  away  altogether.  1846  HAKI-: 
Mission  Cotnf.  (1850  359  Some  . .  took  part  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Hugonots.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  21 
Mabn  . .  gives  no  fewer  than  fifteen  supposed  derivations  of 
the  word  Huguenot. 

B.  adj.   (or   attnh.^}    Of  or   belonging    to   the 
Huguenots. 
1682  .\'c!t'S  fr.  }•  ranee  loThe  King  is  resolved  to  make 
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his  Hugonot  Subjects  grow  weary  either  of  their  lives,  or  of 
iheir  Religion.  1683  LOCKF.  in  Ld.  King  Life  ( 1830}  II.  202 
A  man  may  be  saved  in  the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or 
Hugonot  Church,  1873  SMILES  Hvg*e*ots  Fr.  Pref.  u88i)  5 
A  Huguenot  engineer  directed  the  operations  at  the  siege 
of  Namui .  1896  Ptcsfcctus  of  Huguntot  Society  of  London, 
Founded  in  1885.  .Objects.  .2.  To  form  a  bond  of  fellowship 
among  some  of  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  their  Huguenot  ancestors. 

Hence  Hnguenotic  \-ftik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Huguenots;  Hu'guenotism,  the  religious 
system  or  doctrine  of  the  Huguenots;  Calvinism. 

16x1  CQTGR.,  ff»gnex0ttfi  ie,  Huguenotisme,  Caluinisme. 
1859  tr.  L<ir?iarti>it''s  Mary  Stuart  App.  150  Huguenotism 
was  drowned  in  blood.  1897  Saga-Bk.  I'jking  Cliil>  Jan. 
272  He  questioned  whether  some  of  the  brachycepnalic 
skulls  [in  Denmark]  were  not  Huguenotu  . 

tHU'gy,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  5  hogy,  5-7  hugyr 
6-7  -ie,  6  hougy,  -ie,  hudgy,  Bhugey.  [f.  Ill  Gt 
a.  +-Y.  Cf.  dusk i  dusty,  murk)  murky.]  -  Hi'GE. 

,1420  I.VDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1095  An  hogy  myghty 
boost.  143*  tr.  Secrcta  St\  >f/.,  rriy.  t'riv.  (,E.  E.  T.  Kj  174 
An  hugy  ryuer  rennynge  by  the  Cite  walHs.  1579  TWYSK 
J'hisicke  agst.  Fort,  \,  Ixxxvii.  109  b,  Whence  this  roaring 
of  the  hougy  waues?  1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  sh.neid\\  113  His 
hugy  bulk  on  sev'n  high  volumes  roll'd.  1728  VANBR.  &  CIB. 
Ptw.  ///'->/•.  i.  i,  He  lias  hugey  business  with  you. 

Hence  f  Hti'ffiness,  hugeness. 

1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  169  The  hougienesse 
of  the  labor.  1608  SYLVESTER  Dtt  Bartas  u.  iv.  iv.  Schism 
1016  This  mighty  Fish,  of  Whale-like  hugmess. 

Huh.  Ull?1»  "''•  A  natural  utterance,  expressing 
some  suppressed  feeling. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Mad  World  ill.  ii,  There's  gold  for  thee  ! 
huh,  let  her  want  for  nothing, master  doctor.  1732  FIELDING 
.Miser  iv.  xiii,  Huh  !  now  would  some  lovers  think  them- 
selves very  unhappy.  1814  ManxweriHg  I.  i,  Married  ! 
huh— is  it  marriage  you're  talking  of? 

II  Huia  (Iw7'ia).  Also  hui  (hrH).  [Native  Maori 
name  deri veil  from  the  bird's  peculiar  whistle.]  A 
New  Zealand  bird,  Heteralocha  acutirostris,  the 
tail  feathers  of  which  are  highly  prized  by  the 
Maoris  as  ornaments. 

1845  K.  J,  WAKEFIELD  Adv.  New  Zealand  I.  91  (Morris) 
The  huia  is  a  hlack  bird  about  as  large  as  a  thrush,  with 
long  thin  legs  and  a  slender  semi-circular  beak.  1883  REN- 
WICK  Betrayed  36  One  snow-tipped  hui  feather  graced  his 
hair.  1898  Daily  At-a-sag  Mar.  5,  2  The  3<Y.  stamp  [of  New 
A-aland]  bears  specimens  of  the  great  huia,  a  bird  whose 
feathers  are  worn  by  Maori  chiefs,  as  a  sign  of  rank. 

Huid,  Sc.  f.  HOOD.  Huide,  ubs.  f.  HIDE  z>.i 
Huif,  Sc.  f,  HOOF  ;  obs.  pa.  t.  of  HEAVE  ;  obs.  f. 
HOVE  v. ' 

tHuik,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [Used  in  Sc.  bef.  1600. 
The  phonology  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  the  sense 
appears  to  coimect  it  with  the  family  of  OE.  hycgant 
Goth.  hHgjan,  ON.  huga,  to  employ  the  mind,  take 
thought,  consider.]  trans,  with  simple  obj.  or  obj. 
clause}  To  regard,  consider,  give  thought  to. 

1570  Saiir.  Poems  Reform,  xviii.  92  Hulking  na  harme  sa 
thay  may  be  possest  In  warldlie  welth.  Ibid.  xxi.  13  Jour 
siluer  beis  na  langer  huikit.  1573  DAVIDSONE  tonnnrnd. 
I'prichtnes.  Disc.  Estaitis  (Jam.),  Lament  sen  he  is  gone, 
That  huikit  nathing  for  thy  health.  1597  MONTGOMERIE 
Cherrit  $•  Sine  419  Quha  huikis  not,  nor  luikis  not  Quhat 
eftirward  may  cum.  Ibid.  1132  Promoting,  unwitting,  Jour 
hechts  jou  neuir  huiked. 

Huikstery,  var.  HUCKSTERY. 

Huill,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HULL. 

Huing  (hi/7-irj),  vbl,  $b.  [f.  HUE  v~  +  -ING  *.] 
Shouting,  hooting  ;  spec,  the  rousing  of  a  deer 
from  its  lair,  or  driving  it  with  shouts  towards  the 
huntsman  or  a  net.  Also  the  directing  of  fisher- 
men. See  HUEU. 

a  1250  Ckvl  fy  Night.  1264  Huan  ich  min  huing  to  heom 
sende.  1530  PALSGR.  231/1  Hewyng  of  a  dere,  h-vee.  1575 
LANEHAM  Let.  1.1871)  13  The  galloping  of  horse/,  the  blast- 
ing of  hornz,  the  halloing  and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen.  1616 
SIR  R.  BOYLE  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  151  Of  his 
2ou  for  this  seazons  hewing  he  is  paid  vij1'  ster. 

Huir,  obs.  Sc.  f.  \VHOBE.  Huird,  Sc.  var. 
HOARD.  Huire,  obs.  f.  HIBE. 

t  Huisher,  husher,  now  as  Fi .  ||  huissier 
(wz'sytf),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  huscher,  5  hoschere,  5- 

6  huissher(e,  hussher(e,  6-7  husher,  huisher, 

7  hushier,   7-  huissier.     See  also  USHER,     [a. 
OF.  huisier,  httscier,  mod.F.  Jntissier,  f.  h")uis  door 
:— pop.  L.  *iistitim  for  ostium  door.]   =UsnKit. 

13. .  Sir  Tristr.  632  J>e  huscher  bad  him  fle.  c  1400  Afo /. 
Loll.  36  pei  schal  be  husclieris  &  portars.  1426  LYDG. 
Pitgr.  Life  Man  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2809  That  I  myghte  ben  an 
huissher,  Or  at  the  gate  a  porter.  1464  Mann.  $  Housek. 
Exp.  (Roxb.)  277  To  ij.  of  the  gentelmen  hoscheres. 
150*  Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  71  Arnolde 
Chollerton  yeoman  hulsshere.  1571  Lett.  Lit.  Altn  tCam- 
j  den)  65  Rye'  Marlow  . .  will  not  lary  here  as  hussher  and 
teache  wrytinge.  1600  HOLLAND  Ltvy  xxiv.  xliv.  539  His 
sergeants  or  huishers  [lie fores]  lurching  afore.  »"  1611 
t.  &  FL.  4  Plays  in  One  Induct.,  Prologues  are 
hushiers  bare  before  the  wise.  1617  K.  ASHLKV  Ahnansor 

*  _     t  r.   •_.*„     ~r   L-       v~«i_  _  _i _*  ._     T T1 .  ...  -.„    ft 


him.  1837  J.F.  COOPKR  hnr.'pe  II.  185  <Sianf.iThe  tntissicr 
.  .announced  the  wife  of  an  ambassador.  1849  J.  A.  CAR- 
LYLF,  Dante,  Inferno  70  note*  The  Hulssiers  which  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  heard. 

Uence  f  Huisher  v.  trans.,  to  usher,  precede. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  8  A  public  officer  called  Accensus 
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should  huisher  him  before  and  the  Serjeants  or  Lictours 
follow  after  behinde. 

f  Huisht,  a.  Obs.  var.  of  HUSHT  or  WHISHT, 
silent.  (Cf.  HUSHT  intl} 

1576  FLEMING   Panopl.   Epist.  248   He  yl  might   by  au-  * 
thoritie,  commaunde  al  men  to  be  liuisht  and  silent. 

Hence  f  Huishtly  adv. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasni.  Par.  John  xvi.  (R.),  I  shal  then 
•ipeake  vnto  you  huishtlie  and  without  woordes. 

Huit,  obs.  form  of  HO<IT,  \Vnrn:. 

I!  Hnitain  (wit^'-n).    Also  6  huiteine.     [a.   1 
F.  huitain   ^i-j-i<5thc.  in   IIatz.-Darm.\  f.  knit 
eight.]     A  set  or  series  of  eight  lines  of  verse. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  E)ig.  Peesie  n.  x[i].  (Arb.)  102  In  a 
huiteine  he  that  putteth  foure  verses  in  one  concord  and 
foure  in  another  concord  [etc.].  1881  SAINTSBVRY  in  Aca- 
demy 15  Jan.  40  The  tendency  of  a  sonnet  is  to  split  into  a 
huitain  and  a  sixain. 

Huk.k  ah,  var.  of  HOOKAH. 

Huke  (hi«k\  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms:  5 
huyke,  5-6  hewk  e,  5-7  huk,  :;-  huke;  also 
6-7  huik,  7  huicke,  huyck,  hoyke,  9  Hist. 
huque.  [a.  OF.  huque,  heuque  a  kind  of  cape 
with  a  hood  ;  in  med.L.  huca  (I3thc.  in  DuCange), 
MDu.  hfike,  hoike,  heuke,  Du.  huik,  MLG.  hoike, 
LG.  hoike,  heuke,  heiket  hokke,  hok,  E.Fris.  heike^ 
heik\  haike,  hoike.  Ulterior  origin  obscure.  Sec 
also  HAIK!.] 

A  kind  of  cape  or  cloak  with  a  hood  ;  *  an  outer 
garment  or  mantle  worn  by  women  and  afterwards 
by  men  ;  also  subsequently  applied  to  a  tight-fitting 
dress  worn  by  both  sexes'  (rairholt  Costume}. 

1415  in  Nicolas  Test.  1'ctnst.  I.  187,  I  will  that  all  my 
hopolands  [and]  huykes  not  furred,  be  divided  among  the 
servants.  1418  E.  E.  ll'ills  (18821  37  Also  a  Hewk  of  grene 
and  other  melly  parted.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  xlix,  An 
huke  sche  had  vpon  hir  tissew  quhite.  c  1440  [see  HAIK  *£.']. 
a  15*9  SKELTON  E.  Rnntmyng  56  Her  huke  of  Lyncole 
grene.  1530  PALSGR.  231/1  Hewke  a  garment  for  a  woman, 
surqitayne,froc.  Ibid.  233/1  Huke.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Hukct 
a  Dutch  attire  couering  the  head,  face,  and  all  the  body. 
a  1626  BACON  New  Atl.  (1627)  24  A  messenger,  in  a  rich 
Huke.  a  1657  LOVELACE  Potms  (1864)  210  Like  dames  i'  th 
land  of  Luyck,  He  wears  his  everlasting  huyck.  1694 
Dunton's  Ladies  Diet.  (N.),  The  German  virgins,  .put  on  a 
streight  or  plain  garment,  such  a  one  as  they  m  some  places 
call  a  huk.  1834  PLANCH&  Brit.  Costume  181.  1851  Miss 
YONGE  Cameos  1,18771  1 1-  xxxvi.  370  When  not  in  armour,  she 
wore  a  huque,  or  close-fitting  gown. 

b.  Applied  to  the  Arab  ha'ik  :  see  HAIK-. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (N.),  The  richer  sort  [of 
women]  doe  weare  a  huicke,  which  is  a  rob  of  cloth  or  stufle 
plated,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  gathered  and  sowed  to- 
gether in  the  forme  of  an  English  potlid,  with  a  tassell_on 
the  top.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  269  (Cairo) 
They  [ladies]  go  all  as  'twere  masked  and  covered  with  an 
Huke  that  hides  their  face. 

Hence  f  Huke  v.  trans. ,  to  cover  with  or  as  with 
a  huke  ;  to  veil,  cloak. 

1613  H.  KING  Halfe-fettnyiv.  Wit  icd.  3)  Ded.  (N.),  I  will 

. .  throw  some  light  vaile  of  spotlesse  pretended  vell-nicau- 
ing  over  it,  to  huke  and  mask  it  from  publicke  shame. 

Huke,  obs.  form  of  HOOK,  HUCK. 

Hul,  obs.  form  of  HILL,  HULL. 

Hulan,  obs.  var.  of  UHLAN,  a  (Polish)  lancer, 

t  Hulch,  sb.  and  a.   Obs.     [Origin  obscure. 

The  identity  of  meaning  between  hitlch>  hulch-backt  hulch- 
l>ackfdt  and  hunch,  hunck-backt  hunch-backed,  suggests  that 
the  two  groups  are  connected  ;  but  the  relations  between 
them  are  at  present  undetermined.  That  they  are  mere  pho- 
netic variants  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  chronology ;  for 
while  all  the  members  of  the  hutch  group  are  in  Cotgr.  1611, 
only  hunch-backed  is  known  to  be  possibly  of  similar  age, 
hunch-back  being  of  the  i8th,  and  hunch  of  the  ioth  c.  (See 
HUNCH  v.)  Cf.  also  kuck^iacktd^  s.v.  HUCK  s&;  Iwcklf- 
backed^  s.v,  HUCKLE  sb. ;  hitlck-backed  below.  ] 

A.  sb.  A  hump.     Hence  Hulched  a.,  humped. 
1611  COTGR.,  £esse,.  ,z\so,  a  hulch  in  the  backe.     Bossf, 

swollen,  risen,  bunchie,  hulched,  puffed  vp.  Ibid.t  Gibbassf 
. .  a  great  bunch,  or  hulch-like  swelling.  Gibbet  a  bunch, 
or  swelling  ;  a  hulch  ;  any  thing  that  stands  poking  out. 

B.  adj.   or   attrib.   Hunched.      Also  in  comb. 
Hulch-backed  a.,  hunch-backed,  hump-backed  ; 
also  transf.  of  round-backed  tools. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gibbar,  a  kind  of  slender,  and  long-nosed 
Whale,  that  hath  a  hulch  backe.  Ibid.,  Gibbtux,  hutch, 
bunched,  much  swelling,  imbossed.  Ibid.  s.v.  Pacguftt  11 
portc  son  facguft  ..  (said  of  one  that  is  hulch-backtL  1653 
URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii.  130  Little  hulchback't  demi- 
knives.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  III.  243  A  man  with  a 
hulch  back.  1688  R.  HoiMSArrwntry  in.vh.  315 /iThe  other 
[is]  an  Hulch  or  round  Backed  Cleaver.  1708  MOTTEUX 
Rabelais  v.  Pro!.  (1737)  p.  Ixii,  Little  hulch-back'd  ^Esop. 

Hence  •}•  Hulch  v.  trans. t  to  make  '  hulch  '  or 
humped ;  to  *  bundle  '  up. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  in.  iii,  I  hate  to  be  hulched 
up  in  a  coach  ;  walking  is  much  better. 

tKnlchy,  a.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  8  hulgy. 
[f.  HL'LCH  sb.  +  -v.]  Humpy,  hump-backed. 

1631  SHERWOOD,  Hulchie,  gibbeux.  a  1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  xvii.  142  The  uneven  shrugging  of  her  hulchy 
Shoulders.  1768  Ross  Helenorf  •*$  (JnnO  An  ugly  hulgie- 
backed,  cankered  wasp.  Ibid.  78  And  of  a  worldly  hulgy- 
back  get  free. 

t  Hulck-backed,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [perh.  an 
error  for  hulch-backed ;  but  cf.  huck-backed,  s.v. 
HccK^.l;  also  HULK  s&*  4.]  - HOLOH-BACKED. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comtnius1  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  §  289.  79  They 
that  are  bottle-nosed  :  ako  the  hulck-backed,  swnln-throate*l. 
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Huld(e  :  see  Him  v.f  Horn  a.  and  v. 

II  Huldee,  liuldi  (h»*ldr.  Eastlnd.  [Hindi, 
etc.]  The  name  in  various  East  Indian  vernaculars 
of  the  plant  Curcuma  longa^  the  tubers  of  which 
yield  turmeric ;  also  of  the  powdered  turmeric  itself. 

1832  (1.  A.  HERKLOTS  tr.  Customs  Moosulmans  India  07 
A  day  or  two. .before  the  application  of  huldet  to  the  bride- 
groom. 183^  1&*&wmA*gfirm  ll'ales  II.  335  Hindus,  who 
besmear  their  persons  and  clothes  with  a  red  dye  called 
Huldee.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  905  A  compound 
made  with  huldee,  soap,  etc. 

fHulder.  Obs.  rare.  Gcr.  t //«/<£;-,  holder  is 
'elder';  but  Ascham  mentions  elder  as  another  tree; 
it  is  possible  therefore  that  hitlder  is  a  misprint 
for  hulver  holly ;  others  suggest  alder,  dial.  oulUr.  \ 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxofih.  \\.  (Arbj  125  Hulder,  black  thorne, 
Serues  tree,  Beche,  Elder,  Aspe,  and  Salowe,  eyther  for 
theyr  wekenes  or  lyghtenesse,  make  holow,  starting,  stud- 
ding, gaddynge  shaft es. 

Rule,  ME.  dial.  f.  HILL  v.t  to  cover,  hide. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  97  Hov  hertily  the  herdes  wif  hules  i 
t>at  child.  *:i45o  MYRC  1872  Wyth  bre  towayles  and  no  | 
lasse  Hule  J>yn  auter  at  thy  masse. 

Huler,  -bur,  variants  of  HOLOUR  Obs.  Hulfer, 
obs.  f.  HULVER,  holly.  Hulgy,  var.  HULCHT. 

t  Hulk  (hoik),  j£.l  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms  :  i 
hulc,  4-  hulk  ;  also  ^.helk,  4-6  hulke,  5  hollek. 
[OE.  hulc  hut,  prob.  going  back  to  an  earlier 
*/i2ihtc,  a  dim.  formation  from  ablaut  stem  hul- 
of  kelan  to  cover;  cf.  HULL  j£.i,  HOLE,  HOLT..] 

1.  A  hut,  shed,  hovel.   Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1000  Laws  of  Rthelred  \\.  c.  3  §2  Gyf  he.  .hzbbe  o35on 
hulcjeworhtne.oSSon  seteld^esla^en.  CIOOO^ELFRIC  Horn. 
I.  336  He  wolde  £eneala:can  his  hulce.  c  1050  .Vw///.  ^  If  He's 
Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  185/13  'J'ugnrinvi,  hulc.  1388 
WYCLIF  Isa,  i.  8  As  an  hulke  in  a  place  where  gourdis 
wexen.  1388  —  H'isd.  xi.  2  Thei  maden  litle  housis  [v.rr. 
housis,  ether  hulkis  ;  housis,  either  helkis]  in  desert  places. 
1391  in  Foxe^jf.4-  M.  (1570)  559/1  In  achappel  not  hallowed, 
but  accurset  sheperds  hulke.  14..  Nom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/23  Hoc  tugurrium,  a  hollek.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal.  3^ 
Shepherds,  that  within  their  hulks  remain. 

f  2.  A  hiding-place  ;  or  ?  hiding,  concealment, 

£•1330  R.  BRUNNEO&TWI.  [fa<Y(RoIUi  8288  Hengist..had 
don  nem  skulke  In  wodes,  in  hilles,  to  crepe  in  hulke. 

3.  A  hull  or  husk  (of  fruit,  grain,  etc.) ;  an  outer 
covering  or  shell.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1398TRF.V1SA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxxv.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
pe  schale  [of  an  acorn]  wij>  be  curnel  and  J>e  hulke.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  85/1  The  Hulk,  hull,  or  pill  is.  .any 
covering  of  fruit  that  is  thin  skinned  or  easily  cut.  1707 
J.  SrmKttT.QutrwiJtCem,  U'ks.  (1709)  223  Blown  Blad- 
ders, nothing  but  Hulk  and  Air.  a  1796  PEGGE  Derbicisms^ 
ffttlk,  a  hull,  or  husk. 

Hulk ;  hMk),  sb?   Forms :  i  hulc,  5-7  hulke,  (6 
Sc.  houk),  7- hulk,  (7  hulck,  9  dial.  helk).  [OE. 
/tutc,  corresp.  to  med.L,  hulcns,-um^  -a ;  ME.  hulke, 
corresp.  to  OF.  hulke,  kulque,   koulque,  kurque, 
hourque  (fern.),  a  flat-bottomed  transport-ship  with 
prow  and  poop  rounded   (Godef.) ;    MDu.   hulc,    \ 
hulke,    mod.Du.   hulk,  MLG.  hulk,  hoik,  holke,    \ 
OHG.  holfho,  MHG.  holche,  hulk,  mod.G.  hoik,    ' 
hulk,  hulk :  a  word  of  early  diffusion  among  the 
maritime  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  of  uncertain 
origin,  conjecturally  referred  to  Gr.  oA/cay  a  ship 
that  is  towed,  hence  a  ship  of  burthen,  a  trading 
vessel,  merchantman.] 

1.  A  ship.  In  an  OE.  glossary  =  L.  liburna,  a 
light,  fast-sailing  vessel.  But  usually,  in  ME.  and 
later,  A  large  ship  of  burden  or  transport,  often 
associated  with  the  carrack.  Now  arch,  and  in 
vague  sense  = '  big,  unwieldy  vessel '. 

?ciooo  Latin  Laws  of  Ethelred,  De  fnst.  Lond.  c.  2 
(i3th  c.)  in  Schmid  Gesetze  218  Si  adveniat  ceol  vel  hulcus. 
c  1050  Suppl.  Mlfric's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  181/28  Li- 
Intrtta,  hulc.  f  1420  LVDG.  Assembly  Gods  83  No  shyp  .. 
keruell,  boot  ner  barge,  Gret  karyk,  nor  hulke.  ^1440 
1'romp.  Pan'.  252/2  Hulke,  sh>*pe,  hnlcus.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxliv.  (1482)  302  Crete  carikkes, 
g  ' 


..a  shippe  of  400  tunnes.  1611  COTGR.,  Honrtjue,  a  Hulke, 
or  huge  Fly-boat.  lbid.y  Online,  a  Hulke.  c  i6zo  Z.  Bovp 
Z ton's  Flowers  11855)  22  Eight  persons  were  in  Noah's 
hulk  together.  1670  COTTON  Espemon  in.  ix.  441  One  might 
..have  call'd  these  prodigious  Hulks ,  i  which  were  each  of 
them  of  two  thousand  Tun)  floating  Cities,  ratbar  than  Ships. 
1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  126  The  sooty  hulk  Steered 
sluggish  on.  1885  Ri-sciMAS  Skippers  $  Sfa  91  A  va-t 
gloomy  hulk  hove  up  on  his  port  bow. 

fig.  1637  GILLESPIE  En?.  Pop.  Ctrem.  Ep.  A  iv.  These 
are  the  best  wares  which  the  bigge  hulke  of  Conformity 
.  .hath  imported  amongst  us. 

f2.  The  Hrr.L  of  a  ship.   Obs. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  SionaTs  Erontcna  39  The  Galley  . . 
her Tiulke  painted  over  with  sparkling  vermilion.  1687  A. 
LOVEI.I.  tr.  Tkerenot's  Trav.  \.  no  These  Saiques  are  like 
creat  Barks,  having  a  round  hulk.  1829  Nat.  rhilos. 
J'n-lim.  Treat.  38  (\J.  K.  S.)  The  back  of  it^  hhell  resembles 
the  hulk  of  a  ship. 

3.  The  body  of  a  dismantled  ship  (worn  out  and 
unfit  for  sea  service)  retained  in  use  as  I 
vessel,  for  the  temporary  housing  of  crews,  for 
quarantine  or  other  purposes ;  also  applied  to 
vessels  specially  built  for  such  purposes.  (See 
also  SHEER-HULK.) 


HULKING. 

1671  DRVDES-  Even.  Lore  Pref.,  The  hulk  of  Sir  Francis 
1681  COTTON  ll'ond.  Peak  75  Moor'd  up  with  a 
Chain,  Like  Drake's  old  Hulk  »t  Deptford.  1682  Lond. 
Cat.  No.  1756/1  The  Hulk  rides  very  securely  within,  and 
is  ..  employed  in  Careening  one  of  His  Majesties  Ships. 
1694  I  bid.  No.  3017/3  Yesterday  was  Launched.. a  new 
Hulk  named  the  Chatham  Hulk,  which  exceeds  all  that  has 
been  before  built  of  that  kind.  17*7-41  CHAMBERS  CycL, 
Hulks,  are  large  vessels,  having  their  gun-decks  from  113 
to  150  feet  long,  and  from  31  to  40  feet  broad  ;.  .Their  chief 
use  is  for  setting  masts  into  ships,  and  the  like.  1776  L. 
MclNTQSH  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amtr.  Rev.  11853)  I.  163  We 
sunk  a  hulk  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  1817  J.  EVANS 
Ex  curs.  Windsor  etc.  467  Those  vast  ponderous  Hulk* 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  quarantine. 
fig.  1883  STEVRNSON  Treas.  1st.  i.  iii,  I'm  a  poor  old  hulk 
on  a  lee  shore. 

b.  A  vessel  of  this  kind  formerly  used  as  a 
prison.  Usually//.  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1797  Sporting  Mag.  IX.  284  Major  Semple  . .  and  another 
convict  ..were  lodged  on  board  the  hulks  at  Portsmouth. 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  \.  151  The  sentence  of 
death,  .would  be  commuted  for — the  hulks.  1864  Chamfers' 
Bk.  of  Days  II.  67,2  It  was  as  a  means  of  devUing  a  severe 
mode  of  punishment  short  of  death  that  the  Hulks  on  the 
Thames  were  introduced,  in  1776. .  .These  prison-ships  have 
sometimes  been  constructed  for  this  special  purpose,  and 
yet  the  term  '  hulk '  remains  in  use  as  a  short  and  easy  desig- 
nation. 1887  Times  26  Aug.  7/5  Prison  life  .  .was  very  un- 
like what  it  now  is  ;.  .the  hulks  were  sinks  of  iniquity. 

attrib.  1897  P.  WARUNG  Old  Regime  60  In  the  moment 
which  succeeded  the  hulk-warder's  words.  Ibid.  Achieving 
..  a  very  bad  '  hulk  report '  for  himself. 

4.  transf.  andyS^.    a.  A  big,  unwieldy  person. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  i.  i.  19  Harrie  Monmouth's 
Brawne  (the  Hulke  Sir  lohn).  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rent.  li'k*. 
(1660)  22  The  hulck  of  a  tall  Erabanter,  behinde  whom  I 
stood,  .shadowed  me  from  notice.  i8z&Craz'tttDiat.,  Helk, 
a  large,  heavy  person.  1859  G.  MEREDITH  R.  Fcverel  xi, 
There  is  something  impressive  in  a  great  human  hulk.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  58  Think  shame  o'  yersel',  ye  great  hulk. 
b.  A  bulky  or  unwieldy  mass  fof  anything). 

1818  SCOTT  Fam,  Lett.  17  Jan.  (18941  II.  xiv.  n  The  wind 
has  not  stirred  a  stone  of  the  ugly  hulk  of  stone  and  lime. 
1828  Craven  Dial.,  Helks,  large  white  clouds,  indicative  of 
a  thunder-storm.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  (1856)  546 
These  huge  ice  hulks. 

Hulk,  sb£  local.  Mining.  [Goes  with  HULK  v.-] 
An  excavation  made  in  removing  the  'gouge',  etc. 

1847-78  HALLIW.,  Hulk,  an  old  excavated  working.  Derb. 

t  Hulk,  ».'  Obs.  rare.  [?  I.  HULK  rf.l  2.]  intr. 
To  hide,  lie  concealed. 

ri«o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  15888  Al  t>»t  ilke 
day  he  sculked,  Among  t>c  pouere  men  he  hulked. 

Hulk  (,h»lk),  v.'*  [app.  a  variant  of  HOLK  v.  to 
hollow  out.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  disembowel.    Obs.  or  dial. 

a  1611  BEAUM.  8i  FL.  Pkilasttr  v.  ii,  And  with  this  swash- 
ing blow.. I  could  hulk  your  Grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross- 
leg'd,  Like  a  Hare  at  a  Poulters.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rmottry 
ii.  ix.  188/1  [To]  Hulk,  or  Paunch,  is  to  open  the  Hare,  and 
take  out  her  Garbage.  1741  Corn  f  I.  Fam.  Piece  II.  i.  302  Take 
up  the  Hare,  and  hulk  her.  a  1835  FORBY  I'tic.  E.  Anglia. 
1854  Miss  BAKER  Northattipt.  Glass.,  hulk,  to  take  out  the 
entrails  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

2.  Mining.  To   remove   the  'gouge'  or   softer 
part  of  a  lode  before  blasting  or  breaking  down 
the  harder  part. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Dzhit,  to  cut  ahead  on  one 
side  of  a  face,  so  as  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  blasting  on 
the  remainder . .  Also  called  to  hulk. 

Hnlk  01Dlk;.  v-3    P-  HDLK  s6-2] 

I.  1.  trans,  -f  a.  To  condemn  to '  the  hulks '  (see 
HULK  sl'.z  3  b).     b.  To  lodge  (sailors,  etc.)  tempo- 
rarily in  a  hulk. 

i8a;  Blackw.  Mag.  XXII.  453  The  poacher  was  taken, 
tried,  hulked.  1836  E.  HOWARD  R.  Reefir  xxix.  They  were 
hulked  on  board  of  the  Pegasus.  1859  All  Year  Round 
No.  17.  390^  The  Cherbourg  authorities  don't  '  hulk'  their 
seamen  as  we  do  in  narrow,  dirty,  old-fashioned  hulks. 

II.  2.  iiilr.  To  act,  hang   about,   or  go  in  a 
clumsy,  unwieldy,  or  lazy  manner,  dial. 

<"'793  Spirit  Puk.  "Jrnls.  (1799)  I.  76  Before  I'd  dance 
attendance  upon  you  . .  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, while  you  lie  hulking  in  bed.  a  1825  FORBY  I'x.  E. 
Anglia  s.v.,  It  is  said  of  a  Ia7y  lout,  who  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  desires  to  have  nothing,  that  he  goes  hulking  about 
from  place  to  place,  seemingly  watching  for  opportunities 
to  pilfer. 

3.  (With  up.}  To  rise  bnlkily  or  massively. 
1880  BLACKMORE  MaryAnerliy  I.  vi.  65  This  is  the  chump 

of  the  spine  of  the  Wolds,  which  hulks  up  at  last  into 
1'l.imborough  Head.  1891  Daily  AVtt'J  17  Sept.  5/4  The 
working  man  is  getting  his  body  back  again  into  good 
condition . .  He  is  hulking-up,  as  we  say. 

Hulkage.  dial.  [f.  HULK  i*.' + -AGE.]  Hulks, 
hull  or  husk  collectively  ;  bran. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  Dome  xxxii,  She.  .pointed  to  the 
great  bock  of  wash,  and  riddlings,  and  brown  hulkage  (for 
we  ground  our  own  corn  always). 

Hulking  (hzi'lkin.),  a.  colloq.     [f.  HDLK  sb? 4 

i  -1NO '.J  Jiulky,  unwieldy;  clumsy  or  ungainly 
on  account  of  great  bulk. 

1698  E.  WARD  Lond.  Spy  xiv.  324  iFarmer)  Up  in  the 
Chimney  Corner  sat  a  great  Hulking  Fellow.  1767  H 
BROOKE  Foal  of  Qnal.  (1859)  II.  165  Vou  are  grown  a 
huge  hulking  fellow  since  I  saw  you  last.  1806-7  J-  BEKKS- 
FORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  (1826)  xvi.  97  Rummaging  over 
the  two  hulking  volumes.  1854  H.  MILLER  Scfi.  ff  ScAfft. 
xvi.  (1857)  351  He  could  scarce  make  himself  heard  over 
half  the  area  of  his  large,  hulking  chapel.  1875  JowlTT 
I'lato  led.  2)  III.  108  A  great  hulking  son  ought  not  to  b« 
a  burden  on  his  parents. 
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HULS. 


Hu'lkish,  a-  rare.  [f.  HULK  sb.~  +  -ISH.]  Per- 
taining to  the  hulks  :  see  HULK  st>.'2  3  b. 

1800  'Morn.  Chron.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jmls.  (1801)  IV.  14  By 
this  plan  felons  may  be  moralized . .  better,  than  by  the  hulk- 
heme  of  reformation  so  long  practised. 

Hulky  ( hp-lki),  a.  colloq,  [f.  HULK  $b.-  4  +  -Y.] 
Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hulk  ;  bulky,  unwieldy, 
hulking. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vvlg.  T.  s.v  ,  A  great  hulkey  fellow,  an 
overgrown  clumsey  lout.  i9ty Zllaf&W.  Jlfof.  XXI.  789 That 
he  may  place  his  huge  bulky  heels  on  your  fender.  1872 
GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  Ivi,  I  want  to  go  first  and  have  a 
round  with  that  bulky  fellow  who  turned  to  challenge  me. 

Hull  h»l;,  st>.]  Forms:  a.  i  hulu,  ?  2-3  *hule, 
(?3)  4-6  hul,  4-  hull,  (4  hulle.  5  holl).  0.  4-5 
hole,  5  hoole,  8-  hool,  Sf.  8-9  hiiil,  hule  («). 
[OE.  hulu  husk,  from  ablaut  grade  hul-  of  helan 
to  cover  :  cf.  OHG.  hulla,  Ger.  hiille  covering, 
cloak,  etc. :— *hulja,  and  OHG.  hulsa,  Ger.  hiihe 
(\—*hu!isii  *hulusi),  hull  of  beans  or  pease.  The 
normal  Kng.  descendant  of  OE.  hulu  is  hull\  but 
dialectally  the  M  was  lengthened  in  ME.  to  o  (see 
Luick  Engl.  Lautgtsch.  §§  506,  536)  giving  hoole t 
mod.  dial,  hool,  Sc.  huil,  hule  (ii).] 

1.  The  shell,  pod,  or  husk  of  pease  and  beans  ; 
the  outer  covering  or  rind  of  any  fruit  or  seed. 

a.  ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  I'oc.  127/38 
Culliola,  hnutchula.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Strut.  Set.  Wks.  II.  71 
Man  coveiti^  to  be  fild  wif?  bes  hulls  [v.r.  holis].  1495 
Trf-.-isa's  Earth.  De  P,  R.  xvii.  Ixiv.  (W.  de  W.),  Beenys  etc 
wyth  the  hullys  [Bodt.  MS.  holes]  ben  harde  to  defye,  but. . 
whan  the  hull  is  awaye  it  clensyth.  1589  COGAN  Haven 
Health  x.  11636  34 Take..  Jorden  Almonds,  and  beate  them 
in  a  Morter  with  the  huls  and  all  on.  a  1693  URQUHART 
Rabelais  in.  xviii  145  The  Bean  is  not  seen  tifl.  .its  swad  or 
hull  be  shaled.  18470.  BROWNSON  Two  Brothers  Wks.  VI. 
327  The  mere  hull  without  the  kernel.  i853MoRFiT  Tanning 
4-  Currying  75  The  horse-chestnut.  The  hulls,  as  well  as 
the  young  fruit,  also  contain  tannin. 

ft.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Strm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  69  pis  sone  covei- 
tide  to  fille  his  beli  wij>  bese  holes.  1398  TREVISA  Earth. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  Ixxx.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Some  greyne  and  sede  . . 
is  ingendred  in  coddes  and  holes  as  it  fare^  in  benes. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  242/2  Hoole,  or  huske  (S.  hole.  P. 
holl),  siliqua..  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  1. 115  Ilk 
kind  of  corn  it  has  it's  hool.  Mod.  Sc.  Pea-huils,  bean-huils, 
grosel  huils. 

b.  collectively.  The  cuticle  of  grain;  bran. 
c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  105  Take  w[h]ete,  and  bray  it  in 
a  morter,  that  al  be  hole  holl  be  awey.     1798  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts  XVI.  206,  I  take  all  the  hull  or  bran  out  of  the  flour. 

2.  a.  The  core  of  an  apple,     b.   The  encom- 
passing calyx  of  certain  fruits. 

1883  MRS.  ROLLINS  New  Eng.  Bygones  180  Others  [apples], 
mild  and  fine-grained,  were  relishable  close  up  to  the  hulls. 
1883  Evang.  Mag.  Oct.  461  We  miss  the  hollow,  thimble-like 
cavity  which  is  seen  on  turning  a  raspberry  upside-down 
after  pulling  it  from  its  'hull'. 

3.  transf,  and  Jig.    Something  that   encases   or 
encloses ;    a  covering,   envelope ;    the  case   of  a 
chrysalis  ;  //.  clothes,  garments. 

a.  1831  CARLVLE  Sarf.  Res.  i.  ix,  What  hadst  thou  been 
without  thy  blankets,  and  bibs,  and  other  nameless  hulls? 
1845  — Cr0m7(W/ix.cciii.(i87i)  IV. 136  No  hulls,  leathern  or 
other,  can  entirely  hide  it.  1850  —  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iii. 
(1872)  90  They,  across  such  hulls  of  abject  ignorance,  have 
seen  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  i878E.MFRsoN  Sovereignty 
Ethics  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  405  The  poor  grub  .. 
casts  its  filthy  hull,  expands  into  a  beautiful  form  with 
rainbow  wings. 

3.  1718  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  in.  xvi,  I'se  rive  frae 
off  ye 'r  hips  the  hool.     Mod.  Sc.  (Mother  undressing  child) 
Now,  out  o'  your  huils  ! 

b.  The  encompassing  membrane  of  the  heart ; 
the  pericardium. 

ai6osMosTGOMERiE  Misc.  Poems  xx\\\\.  18  Hopemicht.. 
fray  ane  hairt.  .out  of  hishuill.  1725  RAMSAv6V«/<V  Sheph. 
v.  i,  My  heart  out  of  its  hool  was  like  to  loup.  1785  BURNS 
Halloween  xxvi,  Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool. 

4.  fa.  A  hut  or  hovel.  Obs.     b.  A  sty  or  pen 
for  animals,  north,  dial.     (Cf.  HULK  sb.^-  i.} 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  100  Leswe  bine  ticchenes  bi  heordmonne 
hulen  of  ris  &  of  leaues.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  185/19  An 
IIul  for  hogs,  porcile.  1637  in  Sheffield  Gloss.  s,v.,  Tho. 
Hartley  holdeth  a  cottage  at  will  and  a  swine  hull  next  the 
Church  lane,  a  1804  J.  MATHEK  Songs  ^1862! 42  (ibid.)  Two 
steps  there  go  up  to  his  hull.  1825  BROCKETT,  Hull,  a 
place  in  which  fowls,  etc.  are  confined  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening.  1888  Sheffield  Gloss,  s.v.,  "Pig-hull,  rabbit-/;«/V. 

5.  *  The  house  or  building  of  a  grinding  wheel* 
(Sheffield  Gloss.). 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  289  Internally  the 
building  is  divided  into  hulls,  and  these  into  troughs.  1884 
Harper  s  Mag.  June  75/1  In  the  dust  of  a  '  hull '  of  grind- 
ing '  troughs  .  1885  St.  James's  Gaz.  2  Jan.  6/1  Many- 
protective  '  hulls'  are  necessary  to  this  handicraft. 

Hull  (hoi),  sb?  [Of  obscure  origin  :  not  known 
before  c  1550;  possibly  the  same  word  as  HULL 
sb.it  but  decisive  evidence  is  wanting. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the 
I5~i6th  c.  HOLL  \sb.  2),  corrupted  as  early  as  1591  to  HOLD 
(j3.2) ;  but,  beside  the  phonetic  difficulty,  this  appears  nearly 
always  to  mean  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ship  (so  Du. 
scheepshol;  cf.  HOLE  sb.  6),  and  not  to  be  applied  like  hull 
to  the  external  framework.  There  is  an  equivalent  sense 
of  HULK  sb.'~t  which,  however,  is  not  known  before  c  1630, 
»nd  thus  does  not  help  the  explanation  of  hull.  The  follow- 
ing is  app.  the  only  quot.  which  favours  the  connexion  of  tlie 
word  with  holl,  hole,  hold. 

<  1440  Promp,  Parr'.  243/1  Hoole  of  a  schyppc  t,A",  /'. 
hollej,  carina.] 


1.  The  body  or  frame  of  a  ship,  apart  from  the 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantotn.  i.  xxi.  Gja,  Till  suche  time  as  ye 
can  see  the  shippe,  or  rather  the  very  hull  next  to  thew.U'.r. 
x6a7CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  4  By  the  hull  is  meant, 
the  full  bulke  or  body  of  a  ship  without  masts  or  any  rigging 
from  the  stem  to  the  sterne.  1676  tr.  Guillatiere1  s  Voy. 
Athens  14  \Ve  discovered  by  her  Hull  she  was  a  Christian 
Frigot.  1742  WnoDRUoFE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  n. 
xvii.  77  The  russian  government  build  hulls  after  the  dutch 
manner  fit  for  shoal  water.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Our  Iron- 
Clad  Ships  ii.  24  Modes  of.  .disposing  the  armour  upon  the 
hulls  of  our  iron-clad  ships. 

tb.  A  dismantled  vessel ;  =-  HULK  j£.2  3.   Obs. 

1582  N'.  LICHF.FIFLD  tr.  Castanheda"s  Cong.  E.  Inn.  Ixxv. 
154  A  certaine  ship  ..  Afterward  that  he  had  taken  the 
spoyle  of  the  same,  hee  lefte  the  Hull  in  keepinge.  1666 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  59/3  We  saw  the  Admiral  made  a  Hull,  and 
three  of  the  Enemy  were  fired. 

2.  Phrases,     a.    To  lie  at  (fa,  on,  to)  hull  (cf. 
A-HULl.) :    =HULL  v.2  i.     Also  to  lie  hull,  try  a 
hull,  strike,  (a)  hull,  in  kindred  sense,     b.  Hull 
down :  so  far  away  that  the  hull  is  invisible,  being 
below  the  horizon.     So  hull  out :  with  the  hull 
above  the  horizon,     c.   Hull-to  =  A-HULL. 

a.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  98  We  lay 
at  hull  about  an  hour  after.     '1581   N.   LICHEFIELD  tr. 
Castanheda's   Cong.  E.   Ind.  xxix.    73  All   this   time   the 
shippes  laye  a  hull.     1597  J.  PAYNE  Royal  Exch.  33  The 
ship  on  hull,  the  helme  on  lee.     1634  BRERETON   Trav. 
i'C'hetham  Soc.)  I.  12  In  stormy  weather  they  take  down 
their  masts,  and  fish,  the  vessel  lying  at  hull.     1635  /  'oy. 
Foxe  %    James   to   N.   West  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  I.   181   He 
strooke  sayle  and  lay  to  hulle.     17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
s.v,,  To  strike  a  Hull,  is  to  lie  closely  or  obscurely  in  the 
sea  in  a  storm.    1773  N.  FROWDE  Life  etc.  122  Let  the  Ship 
drive  with  the  Tempest,  and  at  length,  to  try  a  Hull.    1828 
J.  H.  M acre's  Pract.  Navig,   (ed.  20!  184  When  she  lies 
hull,  that  is,  with  all  her  sails  furled.     1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  s.v.,  To  strike  hull  in  a  storm,  is  to  take  in  her 
sails  and  lash  the  helm  on  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  which  is 
termed  to  lie  a-hitll. 

b.  1775  DALRYMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  395  The 
vessel   was    hull   down    when    they   came    aboard.      1804 
Naval  Chron.   XII.    318  As  soon  as  she  was  hull  out   I 
made  sail.     1839  T.  BEALE  Sperm   Whale  283  Exclaimed, 
'  She  is  hull  down',  meaning  that  ..  the  convexity  of  the 
sea  between  us  and  the  ship  was  greater  than  the  height  of 
the  body  of  the  vessel.     1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sq.  180 
They  were  hull-down  for  us  behind  life's  ocean,  and  we  but 
hailed  their  topsails  on  the  line. 

C.  1744  Lond.  Mag.  142  Some  of  the  Weathermost 
Ships  were,  at  Night,  Hull-to.  1794  Rigging  $  Seaman- 
ship II.  252*  Hull-to^  the  situation  of  a  ship  \\hen  she  lies 
with  all  her  sails  furled  ;  as  in  trying. 

tHull,  j£.3  Obs.     [cf.  HI-LVEB.]     Holly. 

1557  TUSSER  loo  Points  Hush,   xlii,  Get   luye  and  hull, 
woman  deck  vp  thyne  house.     1573  —  Husb.  xviii.  (18781  46 
To  plots  not  full  ad  bremble  and  hull.     1586  W.  WEBBE 
I'-ng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  74  Oft  did  a  left  hand  crow  foretell 
these  thinges  in  her  hull  tree. 

Hull  (h»l),  z>.i     Forms:    see  HULL  sbl     [f. 

HULL  sl>.1]  trans.  To  remove  the  hull,  shell,  or 
husk  of;  to  strip  of  the  outer  covering. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn,  Ixvii.  (Bodl.  MS.\ 
Pollenta  is  come  isode  ipeled  and  holed  OY/.  1495  hullydj  and 
ischeled  wi)>  frotinge  of  handes.  c  1430  TivoCookery-hks.  33 
Take  Whyte  Pesyn,and  hoole  hem  in  be  maner  as  men  don 
Caboges.  1544  PHAER  Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  Dvij  b,  To  eate 
barly  hulled.  1612  WooDALL.9Kr^..'l/rt^Wks.(i653)  346  Take 
.  .good  Bay-berries,  hulled  well.  166*  H.STUBBB/Jfo.Afa'&ir 
ii.  14  They  cannot  afford  to  pick  or  hull  their  nuts.  1781-5 
LATHAM  Gen.  Synopsis  Birds  I.  310  (T.)  The  male  will  hull 
the  seeds  for  his  consort  with  his  bill.  1880  Jamiesorfs 
Diet.  s.v.  Hule,  To  hule  peas.  1890  Spectator  i  Nov.,  Two 
contrivances,  one  for  irrigating,  the  other  for  hulling  rice. 

b.  transf.  t  (a]  To  shed  (teeth),  (b)  To  pick 
(fruit)  from  the  encompassing  calyx. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4442/4  A  yellow  Dun  Stone-horse  . . 
now  hulling  his  Teeth.     1884  ROE  AW.  Sfr.  Story  viii,  He 
brought  the  strawberries  to  Amy.  .and  stood  near  while  she 
. .  hulled  them, 
f  e.  intr.  (for  refl^  To  lose  the  hulls.   Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  7  Take  whete  ..  an  stampe  with 
a  pestel  tyl  it  hole. 

Hence  Hulling  vbl.  sb.,  also  Comb,  in  hulling- 
mackine,  -mill. 

Hull  (h»l\  z/.2     [f.  HULL  J//.2] 

1 1-  intr.  Naiit.  Of  a  ship  :  To  float  or  be  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  current  on  the  hull 
alone;  to  drift  to  the  wind  with  sails  furled;  to 
lie  a-hull.  Obs. 

1558  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  130  We  lost  our 
maine  saile,  foresaile,  and  spreetsaile,  and  were  forced  to 
lye  a  bulling.     1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  438  There 
they   hull,   expecting    but    the   aide    Of    Buckingham,    to 
welcome  them  ashore.     1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram. 
ix.  40  If  that  split  ..  then  hull,  which  is  to  beare  no  saile. 
/£/'</.,  They  call  it  hulling  also  in  a  calme  swelling  Sea,  which 
is  commonly  before  a  storme,  when  they  strike  their  sailes 
lest  she  should  beat  them  in  peeces  against  the  mast  by 
Rowling.       1687  B.   RANUO;  HI  Archipelago  100  We  were 
forced  to.  .hull  Uye  with  our  litMit  t>_>  the  wind  without  any 
saile).     1708  MOTTT.UX  Rabelais  iv.  xxi.  (1737)  92  Wiiat  a 
devilish  Sea  there  Runs?    She'll  neither  try,  nor  hull. 

tb.  transf,  sx& fig*    Obs. 

1599  B.  JONSOS  El'.  Man  out  of  Hum.  \\.  ii.  Wks. 
iRtldgJ  45 '2  He  may  hull  up  and  down  in  the  humorous 
World  a  little  longer.  1601  HOLLAND  Fttny  ix.  viii.  239 
The  fish.. hulled  too  and  fro  with  the  waves,  as  if  it  had 
beene  halfe  dead. 

2.  trans.  To  strike  (a  ship)  in  the  hull  with 
cannon  shot. 


1726  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  ll'orld  (ij$-j}  203  We  had  not 
a  man  killed  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  often  hulled 
us.  1776  W.  HFVTH  in  Sparks  Corr.  Arner.  Rei.'.  (1853)  I. 
277  The  Phoenix  was  thrice  hulled  by  our  shot.  1894  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Good  .\hi/>  Mohock  II.  128,  I  did  not  know  but 
that  the  Mohock  had  been  hulled  and  was  sinking.  1898 
11',-sfHi.  Gaz.  23  May  6  3  The  Spaniards  say  that  the  hulling 
of  the  vessel  was  accidental. 

Hull,  obs.  form  of  HILL  z'.i,  to  cover. 

Hullabaloo  •h»:labalw-  .  s/>.  /'«/.>  Also  8 
hollo-ballo,  9  halloo- ,  halla-,  holla-,  hulla- 
balloo, -boloo,  halli  e  • ,  holliballoo,  hille-, 
hilli-,  hally-,  hurla-,  hulabaloo,  hilliebalow. 
[Of  recent  appearance  in  print,  and  of  still  unsettled 
form ;  it  appears  first  in  Sc.  and  north.  Kng. 
writers  and  vocabularies. 

It  is  app.  the  inter),  halloo,  hullo,  Julloa^  with  riming  re- 
duplication, thus,  halloo-haloo !  The  conjecture  has  been 
made,  but  without  any  evidence,  that  it  was  orig.  a  wolf- 
hunting  cry,  and  contained  the  French  words  bas  If  hup  > 
(Cf  HALOW,  BALOO.)] 

Tumultuous  noise  or  clamour ;  uproar ;  clamorous 
confusion.  Also_/f^. 

1762  SMOLLETT  Sir  L.  Greaves  vii,  I  would  there  was 
a  blister  on  this  plaguy  tongue  of  mine  for  making  such  a 
hollo-ballo.  1800  SOL-THEV  in  C.  C.  Southey  Life  II.  81 
One  day  there  was  a  hallaballon  ii  never  saw  that  word  in 
a  dictionary . .  Hn  the  stables.  1804  —  Lett,  (i  856)  1 .  260  You 
must  come  as  soon  as  our  hullabaloo  is  over.  1818  COBBETT 
PoL  Reg.  XXXIII.  597  Those' Cheap  Publications',  about 
which  they  have  made  such  a  hatloobaloo.  1825-80  JAMIE- 
SON,  Halloo-balloo,  Jtallie-balloo,  a  great  noise  and  uproar. 
Renfr. ;  I/iliicrulow  Roxb. ;  Hillie-bulloo  Angus ;  Hillie- 
builow  Fife.  1825  BROCKETT,  Hatlabaloo^  Hillebaloo,  a 
noise,  an  uproar.  1841  R.  OASTLER  Fleet  Papers  I.  xiii.  100 
What  a  halloo-bo-loo  the  hunters  sometimes  caused  !  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  vm.  vi,  The  truth  of  all  this  hullaballoo 
was  that  Rigby  had  a  sly  pension.  1861  MRS.  H.  WOOD 
Mrs.  Hallib.  11.  xxii.  (1888)  265  There's  no  knowing  what 
hullabaloo  they  might  make  !  1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life 
xiii.  312  When  the  movement  started,  there  was  a  terrible 
hullaboloo. 
b.  as  int. 

a  1845  [see  HULLOO].  1887  R.  ABBAY  White  Mare  White- 
stonecliff  i^  That  lazy  crew  .  .Would  sleep  till  the  porter 
cried  '  Hullaballoo,  Hullaballoo,  The  abbot  is  waiting  in 
chapel  for  you  \ 

Hence  Hullabaloo-  v.  intr.,  to  make  a  hulla- 
baloo. 

1867  Miss  BROI-GHTON  Cometh  up  as  a  Fl.  I.  v.  54  When 
I  die  there'll  be  a  great  splash  of  tears  and  hullaballooing. 

Hullar,  var.  HGLOUR  Obs. 

Hulled  (h»ld),<*.     [f.  HULL  st>.i  and  -  +  -ED2.] 

1.  Having  a  hull  or  husk  (of  a  particular  kind). 
1577  B.  GOOCE  Heresbach's  Husb.  i.  (1586)  28  b,  Barley  .. 

yf  it  be  Winter  seede  it  is  harder  hulled. 

2.  Of  a  ship :  Having  a  hull  or  body  (of  a  par- 
ticular kind). 

1893  Daily  Xeivs  i  May  4/4  The  gracefully  hulled  three 
and  four-masted  schooners. 

Hulled  (hold).///. a. 
of  the  hull  or  husk. 

1382  WYCI.IF  Prov.  xxvii.  22  If  thou  bete  togidere  a  fool 
in  a  Tnorter,  as  hoolid  barli  smytende  there  vj>  on  the  pestel. 
1656  RIDGLEY  Pract.  Physick  58  Decoction  of  hulled  barley. 
1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1224  Oats  and  barley  de- 
prived of  their  first  pellicle,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
j  groats  and  of  hulled  barley. 

Huller  (hz'-b.i).     [f.  HULL  Z^-T—ERI.]     One 

]    who   or  that  which  hulls ;    spec,  a  machine  for 
separating  the  hulls  from  seeds. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.     1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
Hulling  .h/Hin).    [f.  HULL  j^.1  +  -ING.1]  Outer 
I    covering ;  an  outer  garment  (cf.  HILLING). 

1434  in  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  F.liz.  of  York  (1830)  242/2  Her 

hullyng  of  black,  red  and  green.      1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 

v.  xvi,   The  Husks,  and  Hullings.     1847-78   HALLIWELL, 

j    Huttings^  husks,  or  shells ;  chaff.    Also,  hillings  or  coverlets. 

Hullo,  hulloa  th210-|-),  int.  [Cf.  HALLO, 
HILLO,  HOLLO.]  A  call  used  to  hail  a  person  or 
to  excite  his  attention. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Krown  i.  ix,  Hullo,  who's  there?  1882 
MRS.  RIDDELL  Daisies  fy  B.  III.  57  Hulloa,  you  sir  ! 

t  Hullock  (h»bk).  Nant.  Obs.  [Origin  un- 
ascertained.] A  small  part  of  a  sail  let  out  in  a 
gale  to  keep  the  ship's  head  to  the  sea. 

JS53  WILLOUGHBY  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  115891  269  Then  we 
spred  an  hullocke  of  our  foresaile,  and  bare  roome  with  her. 
1627  CAI-T.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  41  Seeing  the  storm 
decreaseth,  let  vs  trie  if  she  will  endure  the  Hullocke  of  a 
Saile,  which  sometimes  is  a  peece  of  the  mizen  saile  or  some 
other  little  saile,  part  opned  to  keepe  her  head  to  the  sea. 
1708  Mori  hi'x  Rabelais  iv.  xxii.  11737,'  04  She'll  bear  the 
Hullock  of  a  Sail. 

Hullok,  obs.  form  of  HILLOCK. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  II.  cxlv.  (1869)  133  Toward  an 
hullok. 

Hulloo  'hy]/7'1,  int.     A  variant  of  HALLOO. 

1707  HicKicRiNCiu.  Priesf~cr.  n.  v,  53  Hulloo  then,  goon, 
run  on;  Hulloo!  See  who  cares  first,  you  or  I.  1x1845 
HOOD  /•'<•»•£€  n.  xxiii,  Hulloo  !  Hulloo  !  And  Hullabaloo  ! 

Hull(o  ur,  -owre,  var.  HOLOUR.  Obs. 

Hully  ,h»-li>,  a.  rare~°.  [f.  HULL  j^  +  'Y1.] 
Having  or  abounding  in  hulls  or  husks. 

1727  RAILEY  vol.  II,  //ully,  full  of  hulls.  In  AINSWORTH, 
JOHNSON,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Huloist,  Hulotheism:  see  HYLOIST,  -THEISM. 
Hulpe,  obs.  pa,  t.  and  pple.  of  HELP  v. 
f  Huls,  v .   Obs.  rart-1.     ? 


[f.  HULL  v\\    Stripped 


HULSTEB. 

£-1420  Pallad.  MI  Hush,  vii,  56  And  euery  puls,  Therlond 
is  cold,  is  heruest  now  to  htils  {cum  strcpitu  metere\. 

Hulster  (hr-lstai),  sb.  dial.  Also  holster. 
[Cf.  OK.  heohtor,  f.  hel-an  to  cover,  conceal,  and 
see  HOLSTER.]  A  hiding-place,  a  retreat. 

[rt  1000  Satan  101  Na^an  we  p?es  heolstres  pact  we  us 
^ehydan  majon.]  1880  ft'.  Cornwall  Gfoss.,  Hulster,  ..  a 
hold  or  retreat.  '  This  rubbish  is  only  a  hulster  for  snails'. 
T.  Q.  Couch.  i88a  I  AGO  Cornwall  Gloss. ,  Ilolt^  or  Holster, 
a  lurking  place,  a  place  of  concealment, 

t  Hu'lster,  v.  Oks.     [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  hide. 

c  1400  AVw.  Rose  6146  There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be 
And  certeynly  sikerest  hidyng  Is  vndirnethe  humblest 
clothing.  [1616  BULLOKAR,  Hulstrfdt  hidden.] 

Hult,  obs.  form  of  HILT  sb. 
t  Hulve.  Obs.    (See  quot.) 

1764  G.  Jacobs  Contfl.  Crt.-kefpcr  (ed.  6,1  114  The  Trunk 
or  Hulve  [to]  convey  the  Water  in  the  Common  Sewer. 

Hulver  (htPlvw).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  hol- 
vyr,  hulfere,  -wur,  -uyr,  6  -war.  [In  late  ME. 
hulfere,  app.  the  same  as  ON.  hutfr,  which  is 
explained  by  Vigf.  as  'dogwood'.  The  ulterior 
history  of  the  word,  and  the  question  of  its  relation 
to  holly  or  holm,  are  undetermined.] 

Holly.  Knee  hulver^  Butcher's  Broom,  Rusctts 
acuUatiis.  Sea  hulver  t  Sea  Holly,  Eryngo. 

,  1430  LYT>G.  Compl,  Bl.  I\nt,  129  Betwix  an  hulfere  and  a 
wodebinde.  14..  Songs  $  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  xl,  Holvyr 
and  Heyvy  mad  a  grct  party,  Ho  xuld  have  the  maystri. 
-1440  Prontp.  Parv.  253/1  Hulwur,  tre  (A".,  P.  huluyr*, 
Httlmus.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  Iviii.  519  Sea  Holme,  or 
HuUier,  and  Sea  Holly.  Ibid,  vi.  xxxiv.  701  In  Englishe  it 
is  called  Holme,  Holly,  and  Huluer.  1819  H.  Bt'SK  Vestriad 
iv.  719  The  skirt  of  hulver  and  the  screen  of  spruce,  a  1825 
FORBV  I 're.  E.  Anglia,  Hufoer,  holly.  1859  All  Year 
Round  No.  36.  225/1  The  holly,  .in  Norfolk,  .called  hulver. 
b.  attnh.  and  Cotnb.t  as  hulver  bush,  tree ; 
hulver-head,  -headed  «.  (see  quots.) ;  hulver 
oak,  the  holm-oak. 

1538  TURNER  Libcllus,  R  it  setts,  . .  an  Huluar  tre.  1597 
GERARDE  Herbal  in.  xxx.  1159  The.  .Ilex,  .might  be  called 
Holme  Oke,  Huluer  Oke,  or  Holly  Oke.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xxiv.  xiii.  (K.),  Touching  the  Holly,  or  Hulver-tree. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Hulver-hcad^  a  silly  foolish 
Fellow.  1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulQ  T.,  Hulrcr-headed,  silly, 
puzzle-pated,  a  «8i«>  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  A nglia^  Hulver- 
headed^  stupid;  muddled;  confused;  as  if  the  head  were 
enveloped  in  a  hulver  bush. 

f  Hulwort.  Herb.  Obs.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
1:1265  l'oc-  Names  /V.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  555/1  Puleghtift, 
puliol,  hulwurt.     1597  GKRARDF,  Herbal  App.,  Hulwort  is 
Poliunt.     1884  MILLER  Plant-n.t   Teucrium  Folium^  Cat- 
Thyme,  Hul-wort,  Poly  Germander. 
Huly,  var.  HOOLY,  Sc.t  gently,  tardily. 
Hum  (horn",,  v.1    Also  4-7  humme,   5  home, 
6  homme.     [Known  from  end  of  1 4th  c. ;  echoic  ; 
cf.  MUG.  humtfien,  mod.G.  dial,  hunimen^  hom- 
tnen,  early  mod.Du.  (Kilian)  hummen  —  hem  men  to 
hem,  emit  voice;  also  BUM  v.,  and  Ger.  summen, 
brummtn,  Du.  bromnietty  expressing  the  same  or 
similar  sounds,  all  with  the  characteristic  labial- 
nasal  m.     See  also  HUMBLE  v.~~\ 

1.  intr.  To  make  a  low  continuous  murmuring 
sound  or  note,  as   a  bee   or  other  insect ;    also 
said  of  a  top  or  wheel  in  rapid  rotation,  a  bell 
vibrating  after  being  struck,  etc. 

c  1430  Piillad.  on  Ifusb.  YIT.  124  Vf  that  they  [bees] 
humme.  1573-80  BARET  Air.  H  717  To  Humme  like  a  Ker, 
biimbilo.  1644  DIGBY  .\~<it.  Bodies  xxviii.  (16451  310 
Trembling  bells. .hum  a  great  while  longer  then  others. 
1774  GOLDSM.  .\'af.  Hist,  (1776)  VIII.  157  The  gnat  ..  is 
sometimes  heard  to  hum  about  our  beds  at  ni^ht.  1783 
CRABBE  Village  i,  The  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the 
day.  1887  HOWES  I'irg.  Eclog,  vii.  13  Bees  cluster  and 
hum. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  low  inarticulate  vocal  sound; 
fsp.  to  utter  such  a  sound  in  expression  of  dissent 
or  dissatisfaction,  or  f  of  approbation  or  applause. 

13..  Erkenwald  281  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg.  11881) 
272  |?en  hummyd  he  bat  ber  lay  ..  And  gefe  a  gronynge. 
i  1532  DEWES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  917  A  chorle  hommeth 
or  grudgeth.  1605  SHAKS.  Macl\  in.  vi.  42  The  clowdy  Mes- 
;  .  hums  ;  as  who  should  say,  you'l  rue  the  time  That 
doi^es  me  with  this  Answer.  1687  Afuffd.  Coll.  <\-  Jas.  II 
1  '  liisl.  SOL.)  vi.  142  Upon  which  the  Rabble  hummed. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  /,.  P.,  Sprat  Wks.  III.  n  When  the 

R  readier  touched  any  favourite  topick  in  a  manner  that  de- 
ghted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
loud  hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure. 
When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation  hummed 
so  loudly  and  so  Ion,?,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it.  1893 
J.  S.  WINTER  Aunt  Johnnie  II.  93  He  hum'd  at  the  cutlets 
and  he  pshaw'd-at  the  salad. 

b.  To  sing  with  closed  lips  without  articulation. 
c  1465  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  m.  1226, 1  home  and  I  hast,  I  do 

bat  I  may.  With  mery  tvne  be  trebyll  to  syng.  c  1640 
F.  HAWKINS  Yontlts  Rehav.  (1663'  i  Sing  not  within  thy 
mouth,  humming  to  thy  self,  unless  thou  be  alone.  Mta. 
She  was  singing,  or  rather  humming,  in  a  low  tone. 

c.  To  make  an  inarticulate  murmur  in  a  pause 
of  speaking,  from  hesitation,  embarrassment,  etc. 
Usually  in  phr.  to  hum  and  ha  (haw} :  see  HA  v., 
HAW  v. 

<•  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  u.  1150  (1199)  Al  rosy  hewed  tho 
woxe  she,  And  gan  to  hum.  1530  PALSGR.  588/2  He  hum- 
rneth  and  haeth  and  wyll  nat  come  out  withall.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  4-  Cr.  i.  iii.  i6s  Hum  and  stroke  thy  Beard.  1632 
MASSINGF.R  &  FIFI.O  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  Do  you  stand 
Humming  and  hahing  now?  1749  FUCLL-ING  Tom  Jones 
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vni.  xi,  Don't  stand  humming  and  hawing,  hut  speak  out. 
1865  CAHI.YLE  Fredk,  Gt.  xin,  ii.  V.  30  Robinson  apologetic- 
ally hums  and  hahs. 

trans.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  m.  ii.  1161  [You]  never  hum'd 
and  hah'd  Sedition,  a  1680  --  Rent.  (1759)  II.  103  A  fifth- 
monarchy  man .  .humms  and  hahs  high  Treason. 

3.  To  give  forth  an  indistinct  sound  by  the  blend- 
ing of  many  voices,  etc. ;  hence  (colhq.}  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  busy  activity,  to  be  all  astir. 

1726-46  THOMSON  Winter  632  The  city  swarms  intense. 
The  public  haunt  . .  warm  with  mixed  discourse,  Hums  in- 
distinct. 1814  BYRON  Corsair  in.  xviii,  The  haven  hums 
with  many  a  cheering  sound.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  Situ. 
Sty  1.  37,  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  hum  About  the 
column's  bast  tiSfy  Pall  Mall  G.  15  July  1/3  [In]  the  ex- 
prcr-sive  nomenclature  of  the  Far  West,  Hong-kong  'just 
hums '  all  the  time.  1895  R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  29  The 
whole  country  was  humming  with  dacoits.  1898  Af 
ii  Jan.  5/1  The  report  that  he  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
would  make  things  hum  at  the  club. 

4.  trans.  To  utter  with  humming;  to  sing  \vith 
closed  lips  and  without  articulation. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Ret1,  v.  iii,  One  gives  nods  and 
hums  what  he  would  speake.  1710  ADDISON  I'atler  No. 
157  f  7  Then  [she]  would  hum  over  Two  or  Three  Notes. 
1808  SCOTT  Marm.  i.  ii,  Low  humming  ..  Some  ancient 
Border  gathering  song.  1840  DICKENS  Oid^C.  .V/(t>/xv,  The 
bees,  -hummed  forth  their  drowsy  satisfaction. 

b.    To  hum  and  ha  :  see  after  2  c. 
f5.  To  greet  with  a  hum  ;  lo  hum  up,  dcnun,  to 
express  approval  or  disapproval  of,  by  humming. 

1642  MILTON  Afol.  Sweet,  viii,  Such  as  are  most  humm'd 
and  applauded  there.     i68a  AVw  Xcu<s  fr.  Bedlam  43  By 
canting  and  ranting  Tie  hum  all  their  Gigs.    1693  tr.  Sallust 
42  AH  humm'd  him  down  and  call'd  him  Enemy  and  Parri- 
cide.     1733  Revolution  Politicks  in.   55    Here  the  whole 
Council  humm'd  him  up,  and  approved  of  the  same. 
6.  To  bring  (into  a  specified  state)  by  humming. 
iSai    CLARE   I' ill.  Minstr.   II.   181    The    busy  bee   hath 
humm'd   himself  to   rest.      1871   J.    C.    JEAFFRESON    Ann. 
Oxford  II.  iii.  24  Such  'hummers',  as  those  who  hummed 
James  the  First  into  good  contentment  with  himself. 
Hence  Hummed  ,h»md),  ///.  a.  (in  sense  4). 
1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Sitjerst.  (1851)  156  Singing  the  words 
to  M.  de  Puysegur's  mentally  hummed  air.     1898  Blackiv. 
Mag.  Mar.  338/2  A  hummed  song  of  the  country. 

Hum,  ^.-  arch.  [Short  for  Hl'MBi;G,  ^.]  trans. 
To  impose  upon,  hoax,  take  in,  humbug,  (slang  or 
colloq.} 

1751  Student  II.  288  How  were  people  of  learning  and 
good  understanding  huttfd  out  of  their  money  and  judg- 
ment. Ibid.  290  Pray  let  them  be  hum'd  if  you  please.  1765 
Altzritriciad  26  She  hums  by  turns,  the  Vet'ran,  and  the 
Fop.  1782  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett,  to  S.  Crisp  Aug.,  You  and 
I  know  better  than  to  hum  or  be  hummed  in  that  manner. 
1805  W.  HUNTER  in  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  24  Admiral 
Saunders  had  hummed^?  about  my  promotion,  a  1845  HOOD 
S6r&tg'i1  How  couldst  thou  thus  poor  human  nature  hum? 
Hence  Hirmming  vbl.  sb. 

1807  M.  PENNINGTON  Life  Eliz.  Carter  I.  32  That  species 
of  false  wit  which  is  now  called  quizzing  and  was  formerly 
known  by  the  equally  barbarous  term  of  humming. 

Hum  (hym),  sbl  Also  6-7  humme,  8  humm. 
[Cognate  with  HUM  v^  It  is  doubtful  whether 
sense  3  belongs  here.] 

I.  1.  A  low  continuous  sound  made  by  a  bee 
or  other  insect,  also,  by  a  spinning  top,  machinery 
in  motion,  etc.  (Distinguished  from  a  buzz  by  not 
being  sibilant.) 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  x.  (R.),One  of  them  IbeesJ  raiseth 
all  the  rest  with  two  or  three  big  hums  or  buzzes.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  189  The  Mosquito  ..  not  only 
wheals,  but  domineers  by  its  continual  Hums.  1786  tr. 
Bctkford's  I'athck  fi868)  44  The  sullen  hum  of  those  noc- 
turnal insects.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Rclig.  Wks. 
(Bonn)  II.  ioo  The  hum  of  the  mill.  1897  PEEL^'/^«  I' alley 
156  The  busy  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel. 

b.  The  indistinct  sound  produced  by  the  blend- 
ing of  distant  voices  or  noises;  a  murmur;  in  quot. 
1625,  a  '  buzz'  of  rumour. 

1599  SHAKS.  J-fen.  V^  iv.  Pro!.  =  From  Camp  to  Camp  .. 
The  Humme  of  eyther  Army  stilly  sounds.  1625  B.  JONSON 
Staple  of  N.  v.  i,  The  last  hum  that  it  made,  was,  that  your 
Father,  And  Picklocke  are  fall'n  out.  1797  MRS.  KADCLIFFF, 
Italian  xxvi,  A  busy  hum  of  voices  from  the  tribunal.  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iii.  189  The  hum  of  expectation 
sounding  louder  and  louder. 

2.  a.  An  inarticulate  vocal  murmur  uttered  with 
closed  lips  in  a  pause  of  speaking,  from  hesitation, 
embarrassment,  or  affectation.  (Usually  in  phr. 
hums  and  has  (haws} :  see  HA  .f/'.-',  HAW  sb.*} 

1469  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  607  II.  347  He  wold  have 
gotyn  it  aweye  by  humys  and  by  hays,  but  I  wold  not  so  be 
aiitweryd.  1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  n.  i.  74  These  Shrugs, 
these  Hum's,  and  Ha's.  1711  STKEI.B  Sp*ct.  Xo.  32  ?_i 
There  were  many  very  proper  Hums  and  Pauses  in  his 
Harangue.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  vin.  v.  After  some 
..tion,  and  many  hums  and  ha's.  1852  R.  S.  SURTEES 
Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  141  After  sundry  'hums',  '  in- 
deeds',  'sos ',  etc. 

b.  A  similar  sound  uttered  as  an  expression  of 
applause  or  approbation,  or  of  mild  surprise  or 
dissent. 

1653  Xoctes  Hihernx  i.  8  The  greatest  praise  unto  the 
I'r.acher   comes   From   the   Attentive    Hearer's  te:.. 
humne*.      1687  Magd.   Coll.  %   Jas.   II  (Oxf.  Hist.  S.)  vi. 
Whereupon  there  was  a  tumultuous  hum,  or  acclama- 


HUMAN. 

A  Ptef  behind  Sctttt's  xix.  277  Tlicre  arose  a  little  hum  of 
approbation  from  all  present. 

c.  A  singing  in  a  low  tone  with  the  lips  closed, 
without  articulation  ;  an  indistinct  murmur. 

1630  H.  JONSOS  .\'r:t>  Inn  Mi.  ii,  Lord  B.  Would  I  could 
charm  her  !  Host.  Trundle  will  do  it  with  his  hum.  1711 
K.  WAfiDQttur.  I.  381  No  sooner  did  the  Oral-herds  find, 
Antonio  by  his  Hum  inclin'd  To  sing  a  Song.  1778  Eng. 
Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Ehnhurst,  An  eccho,  which  returns 
a  hum,  or  clap  with  the  hand*.. .  10  or  12  times. 

II.  t  3.  A  kind  of   liquor  ;   strong  or  double 
ale.  Obs.     (Cf.  HUMMING  ///.  a.  2  b.) 

1616  P..  JONSON-  Devil  an  Ass  i.  i,  Strong-waters,  Hum, 

I     Meath,  and  Obarni.     a  i6«  FLETCHER   Hi  Id  Goose  Chase 

n.  iii,  Would    I   had    sonic  hum.      1670  COTTON  I'oy.  Jrel.. 

The  best  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  drank  in  his  life,     a  1700 

II.    E.    Diet.    Cant.    Crtiv,    Hum,    or    Humming    Liquor, 

Double  Ale,  Stout,  Pharoah.    1719  D'URFEY  Pilft  (1872)  I. 

i     311  To  get  us  stout  hum,  when  Christmas  is  come. 

attrib.  1629  SHIRLEY  Wedding  \\.  (N.\  Sold  For  physic 
in  hum-glasses  and  thimbles. 

III.  Comb,  t  hum-cap  =  sense  3  (cf.  HUFF-CAP)  ; 
hum-note,  a  musical  note  of  the  character  of  a  hum. 

(11700  B.  E.   Diet.  Cant.  Crw,  Hum-cap,  old,  mellow 
j     and  very  strong   Beer.     1806  Pall  Mall  Mag.    Sept.   155 
'J  he  hum-note  of  this  great  bell  was  too  deep  for  a  scientific 
i     test. 

Hum,  sb?  [Short  for  HUMBUG  j*.]  A  piece  of 
humbug;  an  imposition,  a  hoax,  (slang  or  colloq.} 
\1$\  Student  \\.  288  What  a  delightful  HUM  had  we  about 
a  poor  man's  getting  into  a  quart  bottle.  1753  GARRICK  in 
Scots  Mag.  Oct.  517/2  'Twas  all  a  hum.  1799  COLERIDGE 
Lett.  (1895)  270  The  Bristol  Library  is  a  hum, and  will  do  us 
little  service.  1841  Black™.  Mag.  L.  415  Is  Homer  a  hum, 
and  the  Iliad  a  hoax?  1885  Punch  5  Sept.  114/2  Political 
honesty's  all  a  big  hum. 

Hum  (ham),  int.  An  inarticulate  exclamation 
uttered  with  the  lips  closed,  either  in  a  pause  of 
hesitation  or  embarrassment,  or  as  expressing  slight 
dissatisfaction,  dissent,  etc.  (Cf.  HEM,  H'M,  UM.) 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  i.  158,  I  cry'd  hum  . .  But 
mark'd  him  not  a  word.  1598  —  Merry  W.  in.  v.  141 
Hum:  ha?  Is  this  a  vision?  1847  LYTION  Lucretia  i. 
Prol.,  Hum  !  do  you  still  miss  your  mother  ?  1855  DICKENS 
Dorrit  \.  xxxi,  I  have  a— hum— a  spirit,  sir,  that  will  not 
endure  it. 

Human  (.hiw-man),  a.  (sb.}  Forms:  5-6  hu- 
mayn(e,  5-7  humain(e,  6-8  humane,  8-  human, 
[a.  F.  humain  (izth  c.  in  Hatz.-Daim.)  =  It. 
umano,  Sp.,  Pg.  humano  :— L.  hftmdn-us  of  or  be- 
longing to  man,  human,  a  derivative  of  the  same 
root  as  homo,  homin-em  man.  The  stress  was  orig. 
as  in  OF.  on  the  last  syllable,  but,  in  accordance 
with  Eng.  usage,  was  at  an  early  date  shifted  to 
the  first.  The  spelling  humane  remained,  how- 
ever, down  to  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  c.  (in 
Diets,  to  c  1730),  when  human  (of  which  isolated 
examples  occur  in  I7th  c.)  was  substituted  in  the 
senses  following,  leaving  HUMANE  with  distinctive 
pronunciation  as  a  distinct  word.  Cf.  the  history 
of  DIVERS,  DIVERSE.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  man. 

a.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.R,  \.  (1495)6  This  creatour 
thenne  made  man,  and  nature  humayne  comune.  c  T475  Par- 
tenay  951  Neuer  humain  eysaw  to  it  egal  !  c  1566  J.  ALDAY 
tr.  Boaystnaus  The  at.  World  B,  Others  have  bewailed  . . 
the  humaine  calamities.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
762  They  thinlee  that  all  the  gods  are  of  humane  shape.  1657 
\V.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  To  Rdr.,  Our  humane  frailties. 
1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  120  p  i  The  Contemplation  of 
Humane  Life.  1758  S.  HAVWARD.S>r»«.  xiti.  370  The  devil 
.  .knows  humane  nature. 

0.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  604  Conceal 'd  from 
Human  Eyes.  1736  BvTLUtAnaJ.  Introd.  5  The  Structure 
of  the  human  Body.  1799  WORDSW.  Lucg  Cray  ii,  Beside 
a  human  door.  1814  IJYRON  Lara  n.  xxii.  Is  human  love 
the  growth  of  human  will?  1878  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i. 
Carlyle  202  Human  nature  is  not  led  for  so  long  by  lies. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  man ;  that  is  a  man ;  con- 
sisting of  men. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  vi.  xii,  lupyter  loued  the 
humayn  lygnage.  ciytoMeltisinf  i.  15  Thou  shall,  .deyas 
a  nature!  &  humayn  woman,  c  1566  J.  ALUAV  tr.  Hcaystuan's 
Theat.  li'orld  Biv,  All  humaine  creatures.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (16141  320  Humane  Sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Diana.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  1146  By  degrees,  The 
human  blossom  blows.  1804  Mcd.  jrnl.  XI  I.  340  The 
calamities  of  the  human  race.  1807  Ibid.  XVII.  553  To 
make  a  mere  experiment  on  a  human  subject.  1858  KISGSLEY 
Lett.  11878)  II.  54\Vherever  human  beings  are  concerned, 

b.  Astrol.  Applied  to  those  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
or  constellations  in  general,  which  are  figured  in 
the  form  of  men  or  women. 

1658  in   PHILLIPS.     1679   MOXON  Math.   Dict.t   ffi>»tatte 

Signs, .  .those  Signs  of  the  Zodiack,  which  have,  as  it  were, 

the  form  of  Man,  as  Gemini,  Virgo,  Aquarius,  and  the  first 

half  of  Sagittarius;,  .also  such  Afteruins  without  theZoditclfc 

as  are  usually  represented  in  humane  shape,  as  Perseus, 

Andromeda,   Cassiopcea,   Cepheus,    Orion,    etc.  . .  Ptolomy 

[^ys]..  Whoever  has  neither  the  Lords  of  his  Geniture,  nor 

the  Ascendent,  in  Humane  Signs  will  himself  be  a  stranger 

i    to  Humanity,  or  of  churlish  savage  behaviour.    1819  WILSON 

'    Cotnpl.  Diet.  Astrol.  s.  v..  The  lord  of  an  eclipse  being  in 

'    any  human  sign,  its  evil  effects  will  fall  on  mankind. 

3.  Belonging  or  relative  to  man  as  distinguished 
from  God  or  superhuman  beings  ;    pertaining  to 
the  sphere  or  faculties  of  man  (with  implication  of 
limitation  or  inferiority)  ;  mundane ;  secular.  (Often 
opposed  to  divine. 

a-     'l  IS33  I-1-*-  KERNI.KS  Geld.  />'*.  M.  Anrtl.  (1546)  B  vj  b, 

56-a 
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I  haue  vsed  in  this,  wrytyn^,  the  whiche  is  huuuiyn< 
that  diuers  tymes  hath  bene  vsed  in  diuinitie.  1590  SHAKS. 
Com.  Err.  \.  i.  i8y  Past  thought  of  humane  reason.  1600 
J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  u.  392  There  are  two  natures  in 
Christ,  one  divine  . .  the  other  humane.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614'  320  Humane  and  Divine  learning.  1709 
POPE  Ess.  Crit.  527  To  err  is  humane,  to  forgive  divine. 

j3.  1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus"  Mar.  Rflai.  183  The  divine 
disposings  agree  not  alwayes  with  human  purposes.  171* 
W.  ROGERS  Voy,  2^5  In  all  human  probability.  1860  MOTLEY 
Netkerl.  (1868)  1. 1.  i  An  authority  which  seemed  more  than 
human.  1878  BROWNING  La  Saisiaz  154  To. .  Pass  off  human 
lisp  as  echo  of  the  Sphere-song  out  of  reach. 

4.  Having  or  showing  the  qualities  or  attributes 
proper  to  or  distinctive  of  man.    (In  quot.  1727  = 
HUMANE.) 

1717  A.  HAMILTON  AVw  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  Hi.  260  He  was 
very  human,  and  sent  the  poor  Seamen  Presents.  1837  Hi. 
MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amtr.  III.  184  Every  prison  visitor  h;i-» 
been  conscious,  on  first  conversing  privately  with  a  criminal, 
of  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  him  so  human.  1855 
LONGF.  ffia-w.  Introd.  91  Ye.  .Who  believe,  that  in  a!! 
Every  human  heart  is  human.  1883  FAIRBAIRN  City  of  God 
H.  i.  v.  (18861  140  The  coming  of  a  diviner  faith  made  worship 
humaner  and  more  spiritual.  Ibid.  in.  i.  230  The  ideal  of 
manhood  He  [ChristJ  created,  .remains  the  regnant  ideal  of 
man,  the  humanest  men  being  the  men  who  realize  it. 

5.  Comb.  a.  with  another  adj.,  denoting  a  com- 
bination  of  qualities,  as   human-angelic   (of   the 
nature  of  a  human  '  angel  *).     b.  parasynthetic,  as 
human-bounded,  -figured,  -headed,  -hearted  (sense 
4  ;  hence  -hcartedness  ,  -sized  adjs. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  256  No 
Human-bounded  Mind  Can  comprehend  Love  unconfin'd. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  ix.  ii,  The  human-angelic 
species.  1768  Woman  of  Honor  III.  196  A  human- 
figured  stick.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xiii,  The  human- 
hearted  man  I  loved.  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I. 
343  Human-headed  birds.  1870  W.  GRAHAM  Lect.  L'pkes. 
246  The  humanheartedness  of  the  Father.  1880  VERX. 
LEE  Belcaro  ii.  33  This  Niobe  group,  twice  human-sized. 

B.  sb.  A  human  being,  a  man.    (Formerly  much 

used  ;  now  chiefly  humorous  or  affected. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Gg  vij  1), 
No  man  among  men,  nor  huniain  amonge  the  humnins. 
ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  441  Mars,  .smear 'd  with  the  dust 
and  blond  Of  humanes,  and  their  ruin'd  wals.  1652  KIRK- 
MAX  Clerio  Sf  Lozia  83  Among  you  earthly  humanes.  1839 
MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  I.  II.  211  Of  all  the  humans, 
you're  the  one  I  most  wish  to  see.  1878  BESANT  &  RICE 
Celias  Arb.  I.  iii.  31  They  [rooks]  are  not  mere  theorists, 
like  poor  humans,  but  simply  investigators  of  fact.  1879  ( >. 
MACDONALD  Sir  Gibhie  ix.  54  Gibbie  fell  to  ..  hugging  him 
[the  dog]  as  if  he  had  been  a  human. 

tHu'manate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
h umanat- us ,  pa.  pple.  of  h umanare  to  m ake 
human,  f.  kuman-us  HUMAN.]  Made  human; 
converted  into  human  flesh. 

1551  CRANMER  Answ.  Gardiner  369  That  the  breade  is 
humanate  or  incarnate. 

So  f  Humana'tion,  incarnation. 

1651  HOWELL  Venice  185*  The  humanationof  our  Saviour. 
1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  179, 

Humane  (hi«nv'-n),  a.  [A  common  earlier 
spelling  of  HUMAN,  which  became  restricted  after 
1700  to  a  particular  group  of  senses ;  the  form  and 
mod.  stress  seem  to  show  more  immediate  asso- 
ciation with  L.  humdnus :  cf.  germane.] 

1.  Characterized  by  such  behaviour  or  disposition 
towards  others  as  befits  a  man.  j  a.  Gentle  or 
kindly  in  demeanour  or  action  ;  civil,  courteous, 
friendly,  obliging.  Obs.  (passing  gradually  into  b.) 

c  1500  Melusine  xx.  m  Be  meke,  bumble,  swete,  curtoys 
&  humayne,  both  vnto  grete  &  lesse.  1530  PALSCR.  316/1 
Humayne,  courtoyse  or  belongyng  to  the  nature  of  a  man, 
humayn.  1555  EDEN  Decades  149  Thinhabitauntes  enter- 
teined  them  very  frendly  [margin  Humane  people].  1632 
LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  387  The  people  are  very  humane, 
ingenious,  eloquent  and  pleasant.  1675  MARVELL  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  489  Humane  civility.  1784  COWPER  Task 
v.  469  That  humane  address  And  sweetness. 

b.  Marked  by  sympathy  with  and  consideration 
for  the  needs  and  distresses  of  others ;  feeling  or 
showing  compassion  and  tenderness  towards  human 
beings  and  the  lower  animals  ;  kind,  benevolent. 
(In  early  use  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  a.) 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Afor.  1270  As  his  martial!  valour 
is  humane  [^xAacdpuiror],  so  his  humanitie  is  valorous. 
1x1774  PEARCE  Sertn.  IV.  xiv.  (R.),  Christianity  (the  most 
compassionate  and  humane  religion  in  the  world).  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  I.  xv.  124  The  humane  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  supposes  every  man.  innocent  till  proved 
..guilty.  1814  D.  H.  O'BRIAN  Captiv.  <$•  Escape  79  The 
jailer  here.. was  the  most  humane  man  in  that  situation 
I  ever  knew.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  viii.  (18771  *59  I1  is 
ju$t  in  man  to  be  merciful.. to  be  humane  is  human.  1857 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  viii.  480  The  humane  and  enlightened 
measures  of  Henry  IV. 

c.  Humane  Society  :    title  of  a  society  for  the 
rescue  of  drowning  persons. 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  founded  in  1774. 

1776  Minutes  Soc.  Recov.  Persons  afp.  drowned  8  May, 
That  this  Society  in  future  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
'  The  Humane  Society  '.  1781  R.  A.  BROMI  KV  (titl*)Sermoa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Humane  Society,  on  Luke  viii.  52.  1784- 


ning.  1834  HtDWlHAllfbrfa  Wales  I.  219  The  men  ofthe 
Humane  Society,  .came  hurrying,  with  their  apparatus  for  re- 
suscitation. 1896  VIOLET  HUKT  io  Cosinopolis  Sept.  617,  '  I 


chose  the  darkest  place,  farthest  from  the  Humane  Society's 
drags'. 

2.  Applied  to  those  branches  of  study  or  litera- 
ture (liters  humaniores }  which  tend  to  humanize 
or  refine,  as  the  ancient  classics,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry  ;  hence,  elegant,  polite.  (See  HUMANITY  4.) 

1691  WOOD  Ath.  OJCOH.  I.  269  Edward  Grant  ..  the  most 
noted  Latinist  and  Grecian  of  his  lime.  He  was  wellskiU'd 
in  all  kind  of  humane  literature.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim. 
Fathers  (1702)  174  To  learn  Humane  Learning  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  understand  the  Greek  Poets  and  Orators  and  to 
write  well  in  that  Tongue.  1711  HENLEY  Spect.  No.  396 
p  2  An  uncommon  Mastery  in  the  more  humane  and  polite 
Part  of  Letters.  1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  iv.  v,  Thou  art 
acquainted,  doubtless  . .  with  the  Humaner  Letters.  1877 
SVMONDS  Renaiss.  in  Italy,  Reviv.  Learning  ii.  71  note, 
The  word  Humanism  has  a  German  sound,  and  is  in  fact 
modern.  Yet  the  generic  phrase  umanita  for  humanistic 
culture,  and  the  name  umanista  for  a  professor  of  humane 
studies,  are  both  pure  Italian. 

Humanely  [hum?1*!!!!),  odh&  [f.  prec. -i  -I.Y-.] 
In  a  humane  manner ;  t  courteously  (0Ar.) ;  kindly, 
compassionately,  benevolently. 

1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vni.  139  The  king 
humainlie  receives  him  ..  and  honorablie  sendis  him  hame, 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  t.  i.  19  If  they  would  yeelde  vs  but  the 
superfluitie..  wee  might  guesse  they  releeued  vs  humanely. 
a  1677  BARHOW  Serin.  Wks.  1686  III.  xxviii.  313  We  shall 
herein  act  humanely,  and  like  good  friends.  17*5  POPE  Otfyss. 
xxiv.  311  Humanely  hear,  and  answer  my  demand.  i8a8Z./>£ 
Plant fr  Jamaica  (ed.  2)  287  Show  the  British  people  that 
you  are  equally  humanely  disposed  with  themselves. 

(See  also  HUMANLY.) 

Humaneness  (biwm**ii|n4»).     [f.  as  prec.  + 

.]     The  quality  of  being  humane. 
1809  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  .Mag.  XXVII.  455  So  much 
forbearance  and  humaneness.     1878  MORLEY  Crit,  Mi*c  , 
Vaitt>enargitcs  25  The  large  and  rational  humaneness  of  the 
new  time. 

Hu'iuanhood.  rare.  [See  -HOOD.]  Human 
character  or  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 

1847  W.  MACCALL  Elem.  Individualism  ix.  90  To  benefit 
humanity  by  being  faithful  to  his  humanhood.  1894  C/t «rr/£ 
Union  iN.Y.  Mar.,  Oh,  for  aChristly  humanhood  that  will 
relegate  sexhood  to  its  legitimate  sphere. 

Huma'nics.    rare,     [irreg.  f.  HUMAN  +  -ics  pi. 
suffix.]     The  subject  or  study  of  human  affairs. 
a  1864  COLLINS  is  cited  by  Webster. 

Humaniform  Oittmae-nifoim),**.  [ad.  L.  type 
*hnmaniform-is,  f.  humanus  HUMAN  :  see  -FOKM.] 
Of  human  form,  anthropomorphous  j  in  quot. 
Attributing  human  form  to  the  Deity,  anthropo- 
morphic. So  f  Humanifo'rmian,  one  who  attri- 
butes human  form  to  God,  an  anthropomorphite. 

1550  HUTCHIXSON  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  164  This  image  is 
in  our  souls,  not  in  our  bodies :  as  I  have  proved  in  my 
confutation  of  the  Anthropomorphhes,  or  humaniformians. 
1624  F.  WHITE  Reply  Fisher  277  Theerrour  of  the  Humani- 
formians. 1880  Amer.  Antiquarian  Jan.  n  All  religion 
being  more  or  less  anthropomorphic,  or  humaniform. 

Humailify  (hiwmce'nifai),  v.  [f.  HUMAN  a.  + 
-FY.]  trans.  To  make  human.  Hence  Huma  ni- 
flca'tion,  a  making,  or  representing  as,  human. 

16*9  T.  ADAMS  Medit.  Creed  Pract.  Wks.  1861-2  III.  211 
For  His  own  Son  to  be  humanified,  and  being  man  to  be 
crucified.  1860  H.  B.  WILSON  in  Ess.fy  Rev.  i86Thehumani- 
fy ing  of  the  Divine  Word.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  JohnBapt. 
viii.  490  The  humanification  of  the  physical  forces. 

Hu'manish,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.] 
Somewhat  human  or  human-looking. 

1837  L.  HUNT  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  511  It  had  a 
humanish  kind  of  head  and  body,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.- 
pl.  Bk.  IV.  490  Caesar's  horse  with  humanish  feet. 

Humanism  '',hi«-maniz'm).  [f.  HTMAX  a.  + 
-ISM,  after  humanist.  Cf.  Ger.  kumanismusJ] 

f  1.  Belief  in  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ :  cf. 
HUMANITARIAN  sb.  i  a.  Obs. 

1812  COLERIDGE  Otnniana  in  Lit.  Rent.  11836)  I.  377  A 
man  who  has  passed  from  orthodoxy  to  the  loosest  Armin- 
ianism,  and  thence  to  Arianism,  and  thence  to  direct 
Humanism. 

2.  The   character   or  quality  of  being  human  ; 
devotion  to  human  interests. 

1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Truing.  (1876)  241  More  consonant 
. .  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  an  enlightened  spirit  of  humanism. 
1850  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  242  The  Homeric  Mercury., 
exceeds  in  humanism  . .  the  other  Olympian  gods.  1873 
BROWNING  Aristopk.Apol.  119  With  kindly  humanism  they 
countenanced  Our  emulation  of  divine  escapes  Thro*  sense 
and  soul.  1888  Amer.  Antkropol.  Jan.  12  According  as  he 
[man]  raises  his  intellectual  nnd  moral  nature  to  the  levels 
of  a  higher  and  higher  humanism. 

3.  Any  system  of  thought    or   action  which  is 
concerned  with  merely  human  interests  (as  distin- 
guished from  divine),  or  with  those  of  the  human 
race  in  general  (as  distinguished  from  individual)  ; 
the  '  Religion  of  Humanity '. 

1860  J.GARUNKR /vitMj  Worldll,  76  2 The  Philanthropic 
Humanism  soon  gave  place  to  a  higher  Humanism,  which 
began  to  spring  out  of  the  ardent  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  1876  GLADSTONE  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  25  Comti-m 
or  Positivism,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  Humanism.  1877 
W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Lect.  (1879)  II.  249,  I  neither  admit  the 
moral  influence  of  theism  in  the  past,  nor  look  forward  to 
the  moral  influence  of  humanism  in  the  future.  1883  A. 
BARRATT  Phys.  Metemfiiric  128  Altruism  .  .overshadows  the 
Egoism  on  which  rests  the  morality  of  individual  men,  and 
already  shows  occasional  symptoms  of  fading  into  a  higher 
Humanism.  1887  Spectator  25  June  853/1  From  the  strictest 
Roman  Catholicism  to  the  nakedest  humanism. 


4.  Devotion  to  those  studies  which  promote 
human  culture  ;  literary  culture  ;  esp.  the  system  of 
the  Humanists,  the  study  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
classics  which  came  into  vogue  at  the  Renascence. 

183*  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  11853)  276  note,  DieGelckr- 
tenSchulfntt\.£.t\.c.  Learned  Schools  according  to  the  prin- 


the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a  close  with  the  humanism  of  Italy. 
1882  M.  ARNOLD  in  ig///  Cent.  Aug.  220  We  talk  of  knowing 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.,  wnich  is  what  people  have 
;  called  humanism.  1885  SVMONDS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII. 
709/2  Petrarch,  .was  even  less  eminent  as  an  Italian  poet  than 
as  the  founder  of  H  u  maoism,  the  inaugurator  ofthe  Renaiss- 
ance in  Italy.  1885  Academy  5  Sept.  144/1  The  humanism  uf 
Erasmus  and  More,  once  planted  in  England,  grew  there  as 
it  did  abroad.  1897  DOWDES  Fr.  Lit.  i.  iii.  §  2.  46  The 
early  humanism  of  France  was  clouded  and  lost  in  the 
tempests  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
Humanist  (hi/i-mamst).  [ad.  F.  httmaniste 
(1539  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  umanista  (Ariosto 
Sat.  vii) :  see  HIMAN  and  -IST.] 

1.  A  student  of  human  affairs,  or  of  human  na- 
|    ture;   formerly,  sometimes,  fa  secular  writer  (as 

distinguished  from  a  divine}. 

1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  ii  The  Humanist,  I  meane  him 
that  affects  the  knowledge  of  State  affaires,  Histories  [etc.J. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  m.  vi.  §  36  (1740)  449  What  a  Dis- 
covery is  it  ..  that  Vice  raged  at  Court?  I>  it  not  the 
Hackney  Observation  of  all  Humanists?  1863  MRS.  C. 
I  CLARKL  Shaks.  Char.  ix.  215  The  ample  wisdom  and  bland 
morality  of  such  a  humanist  as  Shakej-peare. 

2.  One  devoted  to  or  versed  in  the  literary  studies 
called  ( the  humanities ' ;  a  classical  scholar  ;  esp. 
a  Latinist,  a  professor  or  teacher  of  Latin,  arch. 
(Sometimes  by  early  writers  opposed  to  'divine'.) 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  To  Rdr.,  Considering  the  ex- 
positors drift  to  consist  in  deliuering  a  direct  order  of  con- 
struction for  the  releefe  of  weake  Grammatists,  not  in  at- 
tempting by  curious  deuise  and  disposition,  to  content 
courtly  Humanists.  1596  HARINGTON  Metatn.  AJax  f^,  I 
might  repute  him  as  a  good  humanist, but  I  should  ever  doubt 

:  him  for  a  good  devine.  1605  BACON  A  dr.  Learn,  u.  x.  §  2 
Antiquaries,  Poets,  Humanists,  States-men,  Merchant. s, 
Diuines.  1610  HEALFY  rives'  Comni.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of 
God  11620)  512  The  humanists  cannot  agree  about  the  first 

1     city-founder.     1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blairs  Antobiog.  xii. 

!  (1848)  397  One  MX  Andrew  Bruce,  humanist  in  the  Old 
College.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  283  Jeremy  Taylor  . . 
was  a  rare  Humanist.  1755  JOHNSON,  Humanist,  a  philo- 

|  loger  ;  a  grammarian  :  a  term  used  in  the  schools  of  Scotland. 
1817  J.  BROWN  Gospel  Truth  Stated  (1831)  70  What  he  was 

i  for  a  humanist  ..his  translation  of  his  own  work. .into  good 
Roman  Latin  will  abundantly  testify.  1876  GRANT  Burgh 
Sch.  Scotl.  u.  xiii.  366  In  1620  he  [the  Master  of  the  gram- 
mar School] . .  was  nominated  grammarian  or  humanist  in 
King's  college. 

3.  Literary  Hist.   One  of  the  scholars  who,  at 
the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  devoted  themselves  to  the 

j    study  of  the  language,  literature,  and  antiquities  of 
'    Rome,  and  afterwards  of  Greece ;   hence,  applied 
to  later  disciples  of  the  same  culture. 

1670  LASSELS  Voy.  Italy  II.  361  Of  this  town  was  Cxlius 
Rhodiginus  . .  and  Bonifacius  Bonifacii,  another  learned 
humanist.  1764  GIBBON  A/ise.  Wks.  (1814)  V.  455  The 
humanists  ofthe  fifteenth  century  revived  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients.  1870  SEELEV  Lect.  $  Ess,  135  Milton  lived  in 
antiquity  as  much  as  any  fifteenth-century  humanist.  1876 
FAIRBAIRN  Strauss  u.  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  140  Hutten 
had  united  in  him  the  culture  of  the  humanist  and  the 
energy  of  the  enthusiast.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed  Ess.^ 
Equality  80  Milton  was  born  a  humanist,  but  the  Puritan 
temper  mastered  him.  -&y$Dnblin  Rev.  Oct.  318  A  society 
of  heathen-minded  Humanists  under  the  presidency  of  . . 
•  Pomponius  Laetu>. 

attrib.  1881  G.  W.  KITCHIN  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  412;  2 
Italy,  that  holy  land  of  Humanist  enthusiasm.  1882-3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rtlig.  Knowl.  III.  2033  Among  the  humanist 
predecessors  of  the  Reformation.  1887  J.  C,  MOFISON 
Sen-ice  of  Man  (1889  152  His  superior  culture  and  humanist 
senise  of  the  '  becoming  '. 

4.  Thtol.  Hist.    ^See  quot.) 

1860  I.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  76  Humanists,  a  class 
.  of  thinkers  which  arose  in  Germany  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  originating  chiefly  from  the  diffusion  of 
the  writings  of  Rousseau.. Their  system  ..  usually  called 
Humanism  . .  sought  to  level  all  family  distinctions,  all  dif- 
ferences of  rank,  all  nationality,  all  positive  moral  obliga- 
tion, all  positive  religion,  and  to  train  mankind  to  be  men, 
as.  .the  highest  accomplishment. 

Humani'stic,  (t.  (sb.\    [f.  prec.  +  -m] 

Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  humanists 
or  classical  scholars  of  the  Renascence  ;  classical. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  287  A  collision  be- 
tween the  new  and  humanistic  method  [of  instruction],  .and 
the  old  modes,  was  inevitable.  1881-3  SCHAIK  Encycl, 
Relig.  Kmnul.  753  Erasmus,  the  most  brilliant  representative 
of  humanistic  culture  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  1885  PATER  Marius  II.  128  The  Church  was  be- 
coming [in  the  latter  part  of  second  century]  humanistic,  in 
a  best  and  earliest  Renaissance.  1896  K.  GOSSE  Crit.  Kit- 
h'ats  252  With  the  accession  of  humanistic  ideas,  he  [Paterl 
had  gradually  lost  all  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 

t  B.    sb.  pi.    Humamstics :    Humanistic     or 
classical  studies  or  writings.  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  Ill  Crit.  Hist.  2  Forney's 
Onomasticks,  and  Tachard's  Lexographicks,  and  Rapin's 
Critical  Humanisticks  . .  are  far  surpass 'd  by  our  Oxford 
Grammar. 

Humani'stical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  = 
HUMANISTIC  ;  pertaining  to  classical  studies. 


HUMANISTICALLY. 

1716  M.  DAVITS  A:ntn.  Brit.  \,  70  His  [Sir  Thomas 
More's]  Humanistical  Pamphlets.  Ibid,  II.  To  Rdr.  49 
Their  (Jesuits')  boasting  Monopoly  and  bragging  Tyrrany 
over  Humanistical  Schools.  Ibid.  III.  C>/Y.  Hist.  17 
Master  of  Rhetorick  and  Poetry  in  the  famous  Trivial 
School  of  Humanistical  Studies  at  Jena. 

Hence  Humanistically  adv.,  in  relation  to 
humanism  or  classical  studies ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  humanist. 

1886  A.  SETH  in  Emycl  Brit.  XXI.  423/2  The  teaching 
of  the  school  ofChanres,  humanistically  nourished  on  the 
study  of  the  ancient*;.  1890  Athenaeum  26  July  117  '3  This 
may  be  humanistically  true. 

Humanitarian  (hifonsenite^rUn),  sb.  and  a. 

[f.  HUMANITY,  alter  Unitarian,  trinitarian.] 

A.  sb.    1.    Theol.  a.  One  who  affirms  the  hu- 
manity (but  denies  the  divinity)  of  Christ. 

1819  MOORE  Diary -yy  Jan.,  The  sect  of  the  Humanitarians. 
Parr.. more  shocked  as  a  grammarian  at  the  word  than  as  a 
divine  at  the  sect.  1819  M.  STUART  Lett,  to  IV.  E.  Chan- 
nin*  144  No^v  [in  New  England]  ..  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  the  younger  preachers  of  Unitarian  sentiments  who  are 
not  simple  Humanitarians. 
b.  An  anthropomorphite  :  see  quot. 

a  1844  R.  BALMER  Led.  <V  Disc.  (1845)  I.  193  The  opinion 
of  the  humanitarians  or  anthropomorphites  as  they  are  called 
.  .that  the  Deity  possesses  a  material  body. 

2.  One  who  professes  the  '  Religion  of  Humanity ', 
holding  that  man's  duty  is  chiefly  or  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  :  applied  to  various  schools  of  thought 
and  practice. 

1831  Fraser*s  Mag.  IV.  54  Herder.. in  his  work,  entitled, 
the  History  of  Humanity,  is  merely  what  may  be  termed  a 
Humanitarian.  1844  Blacktv.  Mag.  LVI.  589  M.  Pierre 
Leroux,  most  distinguished  of  the  Humanitarians,  the  last 
sect  which  figures  on  the  scene,  bidding  for  disciples.  1876 
C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  (ed.  2)  400  The  fifteen  rules 
or  doctrines  of  the  Humanitarians.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl, 
Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1038/1  Humanitarian,*,  name  applied., 
to  such  parties  as  profess  the  '  religion  of  humanity  ' . .  the 
spontaneous  perfectibility  of  the  human  race. 

3.  One  who  advocates  or  practises  humanity  or 
humane  action ;  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  large  ;    a  philanthropist. 
Nearly  always  contemptuous  t  connoting  one  who 
goes  to  excess  in  his  humane  principles. 

1844  LD.  ASHBURTON  in  Croker  Papers  (1884)  III.  xxiii. 
18  The  most  mischievous  men  of  our  day  are  our  conceited 
political  economists  and  our  ultra  humanitarians.  1851 
GALLENGA  Italy  II.  i.  20  The  patriot  merged  into  the 
humanitarian.  1861  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III. 
clxxvii.  213  Who  can  stand  being  called  '  humanitarian 
and  abolitionist'?  1891  H.  S.  CONSTABLE  Horses,  Sport  $• 
War  84  A  man  cannot  be  too  really  humane,  but  the  typical 
humanitarian  is  only  sentimental. 

B.  adj.    1.  Holding  the  views  or  doctrines  of 
humanitarians  ;  held  or  practised  by  humanitarians 
(in  the  senses,  A  I,  2). 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Church.  Observer.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES 
Unorth.  Land.  (ed.  2)  413  The  Humanitarian  Solemniza- 
tion_of  Matrimony.  1886  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  V.  180/2  The 
original  Calvinism  of  the  race  had  changed  to  Arianism, 
and  he  himself  became  humanitarian  in  his  Christology. 

2.  Devoted  to  humanity  or  the  human  race  as  an 
object  of  worship. 

1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  Lect.  Progr.  4,  I  am  not  aware  that 
so  much  as  the  rudiment  of  a  new  religion  has  yet  been 
actually  produced,  unless  it  be  the  Humanitarian  religion 
of  M.  Comte. 

3.  Having  regard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  or 
mankind   at    large ;    relating   to,    advocating,   or 
practising  humanity  or  humane  action;   broadly 
philanthropic.     Often  contemptuous  or  hostile. 

1855  MOTI.FV  Dutch  Rep.  (1861)  I.  219  However  open  to 
criticism  upon  broad  humanitarian  grounds.  1882  A.  W, 
WARD  Dickens  Hi.  58  Pecksniff  presents  himself  as  a 
humanitarian  philosopher.  1894  \\~estm.  Gaz.  10  Feb.  2/3 
These  are  the  aims  of  the  Humanitarian  Movement,  and 
with  their  realisation  will  come  the  regeneration  of  the  race. 
1897  F.  N.  MAUDE  I'olunt.  v.  Coirtfuls.  Service  33  All  the 
nonsense  of  humanitarian  sentimentalists. 

Hence  Humaiiita  rianisiu,  the  system,  prin- 
ciples, or  practice  of  humanitarians  (in  any  of  the 
senses  above);  Humanita'rianire  v.  trans.  t  to 
make  hximanitarian. 

'833  J.  MARTINEAO  Ess.  (1890)  I.  u  His  [Priestley's]  tran- 
sition from  Low  Arianism  to  Humanitananism.  1850 
T ait's  Mae.  XVII.  84  The  puerile  whimperings  of  an 
effeminate  humanitarianism.  1857  TOULM.  SMITH  Parish 
364  Specious  but  most  mischievous  humanitarinnism,  and 
self-exalting  but  hollow  philanthropy.  1865  GLADSTONE 
Farew-  Addr.  Edinboro"  Univ.  27  A  still  deeper  trace  of 
humanitarianism  -lay  in  the  transportation  of  the  family 
order  into  heaven.  1895  Columbus  (Ohio1  Disp.  10  July  10/4 
Persons  who  desire  to  humanitarianire  capital  punishment. 

Humanitary  ihiwmse-nitari).  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ART.  Cf.  F.  humanitatrfJ] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  humanity  or  the  human  race. 
1857-^  SEARS  Athan.  in.  viii.  323  Individual  and  humani- 

tary  regeneration. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  humanity  or  humane  action  ; 
philanthropic,  humanitarian. 

1886  H.  JAMES  Bostoni&ns  I.  I.  iv.  40  After  fifty  years  of 
humanitary  zeal. 

t  Humanitian  (-i'Jan).  Obs.  Also  6  -ician. 
firreg.  f.  HUMANITY  +  -AN,  by  association  with 
logician,  etc.]  One  versed  in  the  'humanities'; 
a  classical  scholar  ;  =  HTMAXIST  2. 
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1577-87  HOLINSHED  CHron.  II.  40/2  Oliver  K'. 
student  of  the  civilland  canon  law,  a  good  humaniu.m,  ami 
a  proper  philosopher.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  AVr .  in. 
iii,  I  have  read  history,  I  am  a  little  humanitian.  1606 
H.|]-,M>  Su,-tf>n.  Annot.  18  A  deep  Scholler  and  great 
Humanitian  as  we  speake,  and  whom  the  Greekes  call 
Philologon.  1691  WOOD  Ath.  O.von.  I.  103  The  said  Robert- 
son was  an  exact  Grammarian  and  Humanitian. 

Humanity  (hi«mae*niti;.  [a.  F.  httmanite 
(older  forms  humcincte,  humanitet,  1 2th  c.  in 
Littre),  ad.  L.  humdnitat-em^  f.  hnm&nits  HUMAN.] 

I.  Connected  with  human. 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  human,  man- 
hood ;  the  human  faculties  or  attributes  collectively ; 
human  nature;  man  in  the  abstract. 

ci43°  LVIJG.  Hers,  Shepc,  $  G.  (Roxb.)  15  Whan  be 
[Christ]  ..  Toke  the  clothyng  of  oure  humanyte.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3  b,  The  humanite  or  manned 
of  our  lorde.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  39,  I  haue  thought 
some  of  Natures  louerney-men  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  Humanity  so  abhominably. 
1604 —  Oik,  i.  iii.  317,  1  would  change  my  Humanity  with 
a  Baboone.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Knou'L  Introd. 
§  9  The  abstract  idea  of  man,  or,  if  you  please,  humanity, 
or  human  nature.  1773  LD.  MONBODDO  Lang.  (1774)  I. 
Introd.  2  Without  the  use  of  reason  and  speech,  we  have  no 
pretensions  to  humanity.  1834  IV.  India  Sketch  Bk.  I.  23 
One  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  rough-spun  humanity 
peculiar  to  the  sea-coast.  1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ 
in.  xvii.  (1878)  206  A.  .regenerative  process,  .which  contem- 
plates the  whole  humanity,  body  as  well  as  soul.  1898 
Neiu  York  I'oice  5  May  6/3  They  denounced  slavery  as  a 
MM,  asserted  the  humanity  of  the  blacks. 

b.  //.  Human  attributes  ;  traits  or  touches  of 
human  nature  or  feeling ;  points  that  concern  man, 
or  appeal  to  human  sensibilities. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Piccol^nt.  11.  iv.  124  The  fair  humanities  of 
old  religion.  1837  SOUTHEY  Doctor  IV.  cxix.  178  In  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  the  distinctions  of  society  disappear, 
and  poor  human  nature  is  stript  to  its  humanities.  1882  M. 
ARNOLD  Irish  Ess.  122  Individuals  with  a  happy  nature  and 
an  instinct  for  the  humanities  of  life. 

2.  The  human  race ;   mankind ;    human  beings 
collectively. 

1579  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  42  Vnlesse  he  be  false,  or  that 
he  be  an  enimye  to  humanitie.  1664  POWER  Exp.  P  kilos. 
ill.  184  The  greatest  part  of  Humanity  is  lost  in  Earth,  and 
their  Souls  so  fixed  in  that  grosser  moity  of  themselves 
(their  Bodies).  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scatl*  in  1772.  271  Each 
shore  appeared  pleasing  to  humanity.  1874.  BANCROFT 
Footpr.  Time  i.  59  Their  Services  to  humanity  are  very 
great.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  109  Each  nation  con- 
tributes something  to  the  fulness  of  the  life  of  humanity.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  247  The  inhabitants  . .  came—a 
brown  mass  of  naked  humanity — down  the  steep  cliff  path. 

II.  Connected  with  humane. 

3.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  humane  ; 
behaviour  or  disposition  towards  others  such  as 
befits  a  man.     fa.  Civility,  courtesy,  politeness, 
good  behaviour ;  kindness  as  shown  in  courteous 
or  friendly  acts,  obligingness.     (Cf.  HUMANE  i  a.) 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Mace,  iv.  n  Bi  cause  of  humanytee  or 
curtasie.  1464  Paston  Lett.  No.  483  II.  147,  I  beseche 
you,  schew  the  brynger  of  this  letter  sum  humanite  and 
worsschipe.  c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  138  in  Babces 
P>k.  86  To  prate  in  thy  maysters  presence,  it  is  no  humanitye. 
1664  EVELYN  Diary  21  July,  I  din'd  with  my  I,.  Treasurer 
. .  where  his  Lordship  used  me  with  singular  humanitie.  1694 
STRYPE  Cranmer  '18481  I.  Pref.  31  William  Petyt  of  the 
Inner- Temple . .  did  with  great  humanity  communicate  unto 
me  his  collection  of  excellent  papers.  1794  GODWIN  Cat. 
Williams  xxvi.  198  The  keeper,  .with  his  former  unconstitu- 
tional and  ambiguous  humanity. 

b.  Disposition  to  treat  human  beings  and  animals 
with  consideration  and  compassion,  and  to  relieve 
their  distresses  ;  kindness,  benevolence  ;  =  HI'MANE- 
NESS.     (In  earlier  use  not  clearly  separable  from  a.) 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T,  36  O  noble  Markys,  youre 
humanitee  Asseureth  vs  to  yeuevs  hardinesse.  1531  ELYOT 
Gov.  ii.  viii,  Humanitie.. is  a  general!  name  to  those  vertues, 
in  whome  semeth  to  be  a  mutuall  concorde  and  loue,  in  the 
nature  of  man.  1571  GOLDINC  Cah-in  on  Ps.  xxxvii.  21 
Ther  is  commended  humanitie,  for  that  they  are  redy  to 
releeve  the  want  of  their  brethren,  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY 
Prototypes  ir.  xxvi.  (1640)  76  The  vertue  of  humanity,  that 
is,  of  being  ready  to  shew  love  to  man,  as  he  is  man.  1732 
T.FMHARD  Sethos  II.  vn.  97  Treat  the  prisoners  ..  with 
humanity.  1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  501 
Great  tenderness  of  heart,  and  humanity  of  disposition. 
1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  224  The  EnglUli  laws 
against  Popery.. were  so  much  mitigated  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  Government. 

c.  />/.  Instances  or  acts  of  humanity ;  t  courtesies 
(obs.}\  kindnesses,  tendernesses. 

'1577-87  HOLINSHED  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  sr^Though 
thou  seemed  as  enemie.  -3it  we  found  mair  humanities  nnd 
plaisures  than  damage  by  thy  cumming.  1827  HOOD  Mids. 
Fairies  Ixviii,  So  are  our  gentle  natures  intertwined  With 
sweet  humanities.  183*  SOUTHEY  Hist.  Penins.  li'arlll. 
925  All  the  courtesies  and  humanities  of  generous  warfare. 
1852  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  xv.  188  Blended  graces  and 
beauties,  and  humanities  which  are  found,  .in  all  churches, 
but  not  in  each  separate  man. 

4.  Learning  or  literature  concerned  with  human 
culture  :  a  term  including  the  various  branches  of 
polite  scholarship,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry, 
and  esp.  the  study  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,     a.  sing.  (Still  used  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, in  the  sense  of  '  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature*.) 

This  (  =  is-i6th  c.  It.  umattila,  F.  humattite)  appears  to 


HUMANIZE. 

I  have  rcprr<^i;tM  1  humanitas  in  its  sense  of  '  mental  cul- 
tivatiuii  befitting  a  man,  liberal  education1,  as  used  by 
AulusGellius,  Cicero,  andothers;  hence,  taken  as  =  'literary 
culture,  polite  literature,  tilerae  huwaniores  ' ;  but  it  was 
very  often,  in  scholastic  and  academic  use,  opposed  to 
diinnity.  as  if  -^  secular  learning. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.   Ltg.   121  a  2    He    floured  in  double 
science  ..  that  is  to  saye  dyuynyte  and  humanyte.     1555 
EDEN  Decades  255  Hauynge.  .sum  knowleage  of  letters  of 
humanitie.     1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl,  Hist.  (161 , 
reason  of  prophane  literature  and  humanity  opposite  unto 
sacred  letters.     1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  v.  §  2.  20  There 
doe  arise  three  knowledges,  Divine  Philosophy,   Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Humane  Philosophy,  or  Humanitie.    1679 
PRANCE  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  43  He  . .  went  to  Lisbone. 
and  taught  Humanity  in  the  English  Colledge  there.    1737 
-Wayne's  Sf.   Ci.    tint.    \\.    in.    x.    440    In     this 
University  [Edinburgh]  arc  taught  Divinity,  Philosophy.. 
Oratory,  Humanity.    1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetryxxxv. 
|    (1840)  II.  547  Nicholas  the  fifth,  .established  public  rewards 
i    at  Rome  for  composition  in  the  learned  languages,  appointed 
|    professors  in  humanity.     Ibid.  550  Rodolphus  Langius  .  .  a 
tolerable   Latin   poet  . .  opened  a  school    of  humanity  at 
,    M  unster  :  which  supplied  his  countrymen  with  every  species 
of  elegant  learning.     1837-9  HALLAM  S/r'st.  Lit.  I.  v.  i.  §27. 
j    348  Lectures  in  humanity,  that  is,  in  classical  literature.were, 
|    m  1535,  established  in  all  collegesof  the  University  of  Oxford. 
;     1864  BUHTON  ScotAbr.  I.v.  269  The '  Professor  of  Humanity ' 
,    lias  his  place  in  . .  official  lists  as  if  there  were  nothing  anti- 
quated or  peculiar  in  the  term.  1865  GLADSTONE  Glean.dfyy 
VII.  10  The  study,  of  which  Greek  learning  is  the  main., 
as  well  as  the  most  arduous  part,  made  its  way,  under  the 
well-deserved  name  of  Humanity,  to  the  very  head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.    1869  SIR  A.  CiKwr  Address  Students  Unu-. 
Edin.  2  Nov.,  Latin,  not  altogether  without  reason  called 
*  Humanity '  in  this  University,  is  the  greatest  of  all  keys 
to  the  history,  the  thoughts,  and  the  mind  itself  of  civilized 
man.     1803  FOWLER  Hist.  C.  C.   C.  ii.  58  (O.  H.  S.)  The 
first    Professor  of  Humanity  [in   C.  C.  C.,    Oxford]    was 
Ludovicus  Vives,  the  celebrated  Spanish  humanist. 

b.  //.  (Usually  with  the  ;   —  Fr.  les  humanitis,} 
1701  WOODROFFE  DanieVs  70   Weeks  Ep.  A  iij  b,  What 
I    Philosophy,  what  Humanities,  what  Law,  what   Divinity 
j    did   not   his  Discourses  still  infuse?      1828    SCOTT  F.   M. 
Pert/i  vii,   I   have   been   bred   in    Paris,  and  learned  my 
humanities  and  my  cursus  tttedendi.     1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Universities'Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  92  An  Eton  captain. . 
critically  learned  in  all  the  humanities.  1886  SIR  F.  POLLOCK 
Oxford  Lee  t.  iv.  ^890)  108  Neither  would  I  have  you  neg- 
lect the  humanities.     I  could  wish  that  every  one  of  you. . 
could  enjoy  in  the  originals  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Dante, 
and  Rabelais,  and  Goethe.      1886  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  VI. 
147  The  teaching  of  the  Humanities  and  of  the  Hebrew. 
5.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  in  sense  4. 
1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  Apot.  (16111  496  Some  out  of 
the  Canonists,  some  out  of  the  Schoolmen  . .  most  of  all  out 
of  Humanity  Bookes,  wherein  you  be  pretily  scene.  . .  As  for 
Diuinity,  there  appeareth  no  great  knowledge  in  you.  a  1688 
FULMAN   in    Fowler   Hist.    C.  C.  C.    (O.   H.  S.>  381  note, 
Ludovicus  Vives  Judged  in  C.  C.  C.,  and,  by  Tradition,  was 
Humanitie  Reader  to  the  Coll.      1695  SIBBALD  Autobiog. 
11834)  129,  I  was  a  yeer  at  the  Humanity  classe. 
b.  in  sense  3  b. 

1823  in  Cubbett  Rur.  Rides  (i885>  I.  384  To  tell  the 
humanity-men  to  look  at  home  for  slaves  to  free.  Ibid., 
Colonel  Wodehouse,. opposed  this  humanity-scheme.  1829 
SOUTHEY  Sir  T.  More  1 .109  The  humanity-mongers,  who  deny 
the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 
Humanization  (hi^mansiz^pn).  [f.  next 

+  -ATION,] 

The  action  or  process  of  humanizing,  or  condition 
of  being  humanized  :  a.  in  sense  i  of  the  vb. 

1836  CDL.  WISEMAN  Sc.  $•  Relig.  I.  iii.  184  Advancing  . . 
in  this  road  to  humanization.  .their  jabbering  resolved  itself 
into  articulate  sounds.  1858  J.  MARTINEAL'  Stud.  Ckr,  100 
This  degrading  humanization  of  the  Deity.  1883  Century 
Mag.  XXVII.  ii3'2  The  complete  humanization  of  nature. 
b.  in  sense  2  of  the  vb. 

1783  W.  F.  MARTYN  Geog.  Mag.  II.  93  Learning  and 
humanization  quickly  followed.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist. 
v.  Iv.  427  Those  diversions,  .which,  .promote  the  humaniza- 
tion of  our  manners.  1876  MALDSLEY  Pkys.  Mind  vi.  366 
There  is  not  a  being  born  into  the  world  who  does  not  carry 
in  his  nature  the  cultivation  of  his  epoch,  marking,  so  to 
|  speak,  its  stage  of  humanization.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Mixed 
>  Ess.,  Equality  65  Great  elements  in  our  humanisation. 

Humanize  (hitt-manaiz),  v.  [ad.  F.  humanise-t 
(i6th  c.  in  Uttre),  f.  humdn-us:  see  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  human ;  to  give  a 
human  character  to,  imbue  with  human  qualities : 

j    to  turn  into,  or  represent  in,  the  form  of  man ;  to 

i    conform  to  human  nature  or  use. 

1603   HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.   1210    Socrates  ..  hath 

1  humanized  as  I  may  so  say,  Philosophy,  and  attributed  it 
to  humaine  reason.  1614  EARL  STIRLING /?<v««-*z*<z>'  v.(R.), 
When  humaniz'd  our  Saviour  did  remaine.  1756  BURKF 
Subl.  ft  B.  ii.  v,  Before  the  Christian  religion  had,  as  it 
were,  humanized  the  idea  of  the  Divinity.  1855  MILMAN 
Lai.  Ckr.  xiv.  x.  11864)  IX.  338  The  cloister,  .must  humanise 
itself  that  it  may  represent  man.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
Sept.  671  It  is  clear  that  the  Fijians  humanized  their  gods. 

2.  To  make  humane  ;  to  civilize,  soften,  refine ; 
to  imbue  with  gentleness  or  tenderness. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gotnoerville' s  Polexander  n-iv.  235 
The  wilder  people,  .were  somewhat  humaniz'd  by  our  con- 
versation. 1670  WALTON  Lives  n.  132  My  faithful  Tears  . 
shall  flow  To  humanize  the  Flints  on  which  I  tread.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  51,  ToHumanize*  to  make  gentle,  tractable  and 
familiar.  1790 J.  B  MORETON  Mann.  U'.  Ind.  164  Ifblacks 
were  humanized,  instructed  in  arts  and  sciences,  husbandry 
and  commerce.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Ccmg.  I.  ii.  33  The 
Evangelical  precepts  ..  distinctly  humanized  the  way  in 
which  war  was  carried  on. 

t  3.  intr.  To  act  as  a  human  being.  Obs.  ra*t. 

1655  tr-  Grecian's  Courtitrs  O'ac.  163  By  Diviniiing  one 
gels  Respect ;  by  Humanizing,  Contempt. 


HUMANIZED. 

4.  intr.  for  pass.  To  become  humanized,  to  grow 
humane. 

a  1790  FRANKLIN  (Webster  1864',  Humanizing  by  degrees, 
it  (the  law  of  nations]  admitted  slavery  instead  of  death 
[as  a  punishment].  1862  MAHG.  GOODMAN  Exper.  /:«;,-. 
Sister  Merry  28  Some  few  of  them  [boys]  were  observed  to 
humanise  considerably  under  the  intercourse. 

Hence  Hirmaniziiig  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1655  [see  jj.     1816  SOUTHEY  I'ilgr.  Waterloo  u.  xvii,  The 


(ed.  2)  III.  145  Love.. has  exercised  a  humanizing  if  not 
a  strengthening  influence  on  the  world. 

Humanized    -aizd),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Made  or  represented  as  human  (see  prec.  l). 
Humanized  lymph   or   vims :    vaccine   lymph   or  virus 

modified  by  being  communicated  to  a  human  being  in 
vaccination. 

1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang.  11876'  19  The 
humanised  head  being  sometimes  bearded,  and  sometimes 
not.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  322  The  humanized  aspects 
of  the  external  world.  1880  DR.  CAMERON  in  Parlt.  t:  June, 
Guarantee  against  the  propagation  of  those  human  diseases 
occasionally  tnvaccinated  with  humanised  lymph. 

2.  Made  humane;  civilized,  refined  (see  prec.  2"). 
1771    BURKE   Corr.   (1844)  I.  298,  I   live.. in  liberal    and 

humanized  company.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  331  Notions.. 
no  longer  suitable  to  our  refined  and  humanized  age. 

Hirmaiiizer.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -ER!.]  One  who 
or  that  which  humanizes. 

1776  BUHNKY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  324  Orpheus.,  the  .. 
humanizer  of  the  . .  savage  Thracians.  1858  J.  MAKTINEAU 
StuJ.  Chr.  36  The  first  humanizer  of  men  was  their  worship. 

Humankind  hi«-mari|kai-nd).  [P'operly  two 
words,  human  kind;  now  commonly  written  as 
one,  after  mankind."}  The  human  race ;  mankind. 

c  1645  COWLEY  To  Sir  II-'.  Davcnant  16  So  much  more 
thanks  from  humane  kind  does  merit  The  Poets  Fury  than 
the  Zealots  Spirit.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  640  A  knowledge 
both  of  books  and  human  kind.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Faint- 
vn.  '17571  162  The  world  their  field,  and  humankind  their  I 
prey.  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  xi.  222  All  humankind  will 
be  gathered  hereafter  into  one  universal  empire. 

Human-like,  a.    [t  Hnuv+Louo,]    Like  ; 

that  which  is  human,  resembling  the  human  ;  like 
a  human  being,  man-like. 

1774  GOLDSM.  .Vat.  His!.  IV.  vii.  239  The  human-like  figure 
of  their  hands  and  feet.  1813  SOUTHEY  Life  of  Nelson  I. 
15  No  other  animal  has  so  humanlike  an  expression  in  its 
countenance.  1839  BAILEY  Festns  xix.  (18481  108  Their 
natives  are,  some  human-like,  and  some  Of  great  gigantic 
grace.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt,  xxiii.  172  The  mare 
uttered  a  sort  of  human-like  scream. 

Humanly  (hUhninli),  adv.  In  5-8  also  hu- 
manely, [f.  HUMAN  a.  +  -LY-.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  man,  in  accordance  with 
human  nature ;  by  human  means,  by  man. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  14  Thou  shouldest 
rather  thinke  Divinely  of  Man,  then  Humanely  of  God.  1680 
BA\  i  EnOiM.  CommiiK.  (1684)4  Humanly  Instituted  and 
Determined.  1824  LAMH  Lett.  (1837)  II.  155  Is  Sunday, 
not  divinely  speaking,  but  humanly  . .  a  blessing  1  1867 
J.  B  ROSE  tr.  Virgil s  ,-Kneid  83  So  that  I  perish  humanly 
'twill  please  Me  humanly  to  die.  1886  Lam  Times  LXXX. 
318/1  Judges  are  humanly  fallible  and  subject  to  prejudice. 

2.  Within   the   range   of  human  experience  or 
power  ;  from  the  standpoint  of  man. 

1581  PETITE  Giiazzo's  Cni.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  4  The  true 
pleasure  (to  speak  humanelie)  is  y'  which  naturallie  givetli 
pleasure  to  all  persons.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvi,  Every 
accident . .  that  may  happ'n  humanly  to  the  affaires  of 
men.  1707  FREINU  Peterooroiu's  Cam/.  Sp.  55  [The  deed] 
was  thought  humanely  impossible.  1716  ADDISON  f'ree- 
JialJer  No.  55  r  8  There  is  no  Question,  humanly  speaking 
but  these  great  Ends  will  be  brought  about.  1883-4  I  <• 
BUTLER  SiblfWork  II.  54  Under  circumstances  never 
humanly  matched. 

3.  With  the  feelings  distinctive  or  worthy  of  man  ; 
with  human  kindness.   (In  earlier  use,  Courteously, 
in  a  friendly  manner :  cf.  HUMANE  i  a.) 

c  1485  Songs  ff  Carols  11847)  64  The  gowdwyff  ful  humanly 
to  hyr  spowse  gave  gownys.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Sat.  VIM.  79  The  king  of  Jngland.  .prayes  him  to 
desist  and  to  returne . .  The  Scotis  king  rcturnes . .  humanlic 
and  gentilhe,  confideng  in  his  promises.  1709  POPE  Ess 
Crit.  in.  77  Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe,  a  1845 
HOOD  Bridgt  a/Sighs  i\  .Think  of  her.. Gently  and  humanly. 
1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bits.  Ser.  n.  93  If  he  had  not  felt 
intensely  and  humanly. 

Humanness  (hi;7-man,nes).  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-NF.S3.]  Human  quality  :  =  HUJIAXITY  i. 

1727  in  BMLEY  vol.  II.  1802  COLEHIUGI.  Lett.  (1895)  400 
It  leaves  all  the  echoes . .  far  behind,  in  number,  distinctness, 
and  humanness  of  voice.  1871  H.  B.  FOBMAN  Livint;  I'otts 
*£  ,  1iaive  i"00"""  of  U»  child's  untainted  humanness. 
1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  ,\[eth.  78  Faces  drop 
humanness  \\ithout  becoming  recognizably  bestial. 

Humaiio-,  used  as  combining  form  of  L. 
htlmunus  HUMAN  :  =•  humanly  .  .  .',  'human  and 
.  .  .',  as  hutnano-solar.  -tauriite. 

iSiSG.  S.  run  Orig.  Pagan  /,/,./.  I.  3SO  The  cherub, 
»  bomano-taurine  apparition.  .828  —  Xacr.  Cat.  1'roph. 
(1644)  I  Ihe  great  humano-solar  divinity  of  Paganism. 

Hamate  .,hi«-met,,  sb.  Chem.  [f.  HUM-IC  + 
-ATE-*.]  A  salt  of  humic  acid. 

1844  PETZ.-  .,„,„„   v,   SallSi  denominated 

humates.  1857  BERKELEY  ( 'rtfing.  Bat.  §  227.  237  From  the 
solution  ot  numates  or  ulmates  contained  in  the  soil 

t  Hu-mate,  ///.  a.    Obs.      [ad.  L.  humat-us,    • 
pa.  pple.  oihumdrt  to  bury.]     Buried,  interred. 
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1511  Vest.  Ete-r.  iSurtees  V.  24  That  my  body  be  Immate 
by-fore  the  v  tapurs  under  the  crucifix.  1518  / I'ill , ]/  Hop- 
Ho.),  .My  body  to  be  hamate  8:  berid. 

t  Huma'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  humatiCm-em,  f. 
Hlimdre  to  bury.]  Burial,  interment ;  inhumation. 

1635  Hicvwooit  Hieranh.  in.  137  Giue  them  Humation 
Build  them  a  Moiunnenl.  <?  1661  FULI.EK  n'orthies,  Lane. 
n.  (1662)  117  Lancashire  £n\c  MIL-  IJrcath,  And  Cambridge 
Education.  Middlesex  gave  me  Death,  And  this  Church 
my  Humation. 

Humayn(e,  obs.  ff.  HUMAN,  HUMANE,  num- 
ber, obs.  f.  HUMMER,  var.  U.MBEK,  the  grayling. 

t  Ham-bird.  Obs.  [f.  HUM  sb.  or  vb.-stem  + 
BIRD.]  =IIUMMINI;-UIKI>. 

1634  W.  WOOD  NeviEng.  Prosp.  (18651  3'  As  she  flics,  she 
makes  a  little  humming  noise  like  a  Humble-bee  :  wherefore 
shee  is  called  the  Humbird.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  r'semi.  Ef. 
VI.  viii.  315  The  Humbird,  not  much  exceeding  a  Beetle. 
1698  B.  BDLUVAHT  in  I'liil.  Trans.  XX.  168  The  Hum-bird 
I  have  shot  with  S:md.  1819  J.  R.  DKAKI-:  Culprit  J''ay 
iv,  Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downy  nest. 

Humble  'lunnb'l  >,  «.l  Forms:  3-6  umble, 
4-  humble,  (4-5  humbyll,  5  oumbbylle,  6 
humbul).  See  also  HU.YHL(E.  [a.  OF.  nmMe, 
humble  (i 2th  c.  in  Littre)  :— L.  humil-em  low, 
lowly,  small,  slight,  mean,  insignificant,  base,  f. 
humus  ground,  earth.  The  /;  was  originally  mute 
as  in  F. ;  the  pronunciation  (irmb'l)  has  prevailed 
down  to  the  igth  c.  See  also  the  doublet  HUJIIL(E.] 

1.  Having  a  low  estimate  of  one's  importance, 
worthiness,  or   merits;  marked  by  the  absence  of 
self-assertion  or  self-exaltation;  lowly:  theopposite 
ot  proud,     a.  Of  persons. 

CI250  phi  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  30  Ure  lord  god 
almichti.  .purch  his  grace  maked  of  bo  euele  manne  good 
man,  of  pe  orgeilus  umble.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  f  686 
Humble  folk  been  cristes  freendes.  £1430  LYDG.  ffors, 
.S/^yV,  ^  G.  79  Vnto  the  woltTe  contrarye  of  nature,  -is  this 
oumbbylle  best  [sheep].  1548  HALL  L'/irm.,  Ediu.  7^194 b, 
Neither  to  wanton  nor  to  humble.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  in. 
v.  7,  I  am  an  humble  Sutor  to  your  Venues.  1640  J.  DYKE 
IVoyfhy  CemmvH.  130  Christ  was  humble,  they  are  proud. 
c  1718  PIUOR  Solomon  in.  875  Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words 
contain.  .Be  humble,  and  be  just.  1852  ROBERTSON  Serin. 
Ser.  in.  xviii.  (1882)  241  God.  .places  the  humble  consistent 
follower  and  the  broken-hearted  sinner  on  a  level.  Mod.  A 
humble  follower  of  the  Master. 

b.  Oi  qualities,  attributes,  actions,  etc. 
.  '  '374  CHAUCER  Troylns  i.  68  (124)  She  hym  thonkyd  oft 
in  humble  chere.  1390  ( lowiiu  Coiif.  I.  64  There  ben  louers 
of  such  a  sort,  That  feignen  hem  an  humble  port.  1509 
HAWn  Past.  Pleas,  xxxi.  130  (1845)  154  His  umble  service 
we  pray  you  alow.  1551  13k.  Cam.  Prayer,  Morn.  Pr.,  I 
praye  and  beseche  you . .  to  accompany  me  wy  th  a  pure  heart 
and  humble  voyce.  i66zlbi,i.,  GV«.  ftanttgieuif,Vfetidat 
unworthy  servants  do  give  thee  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks.  1717 SWIFT  Giilli-ierm.  i,  I .  .spokeinthc  humblest 
accent.  1818  B.  O'REILLY  Greenland  95  There  can  be . .  in 
my  humble  opinion,  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  1841  ELPHIN- 
STIINE  Hist.  I  ml.  11.475  He ..  made  the  humblest  professions 
of  fidelity. 

C.  Used  formally,  esp.  in  subscriptions  to  letters, 
in  addressing  a  person  regarded  as  one's  superior. 
£-1386  CHAUCEU  Clerk's  T.  768,  I  neuere  heeld  me  lady  ne 
maistresse  But  humble  seruant  to  youre  worthynesse.  1414 
Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  22/2  Oure  soverain  Lord,  youre  humble 
and  trcwe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  Co[mmun]e  of  youre 
lond.  1450  Paston  Lett.  No.  76 1.  99  Sheweth  and  piteuously 
compleyneth  youre  humble  treweobeisantesComunes.  1471 
Ibid.  No.  670  III.  8  Vourhumbylest  scrv.mnt,  J.  of  Gelston. 
1649  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  169  Your  Majesties  most 
faithfulland  most  humble  subject  and  servant,  Ormonde  1653 
WALTON  AtiftcrEp.  Ded.  6,  1  am  really,  Sir,  Your  most 
affectionate  Friend,  and  most  humble  Servant,  Iz.  Wa. 
1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  ti8  r8  The  humble  Petition  of 
Penelope  Prim,  Widow.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  n.  Wks. 
1799  II.  32  Madam  .Mechlin,  your  humble.  1806  SURR 
U'inicr  1,1  /.,•!„/.  ed.  3)  III.  117  His  coldness  has  driven 
them  from  his  mansion  to  that  of  your  humble  servant.  1808 
in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Corr.  (1831)  II.  55, 1  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant,  Win.  Pinkney. 

2.  Of  lowly  condition,  rank,  or  estate;  of  modest 
dimensions ;  modest,  unpretentious. 

(.•1386  Humble  bed  (see  HUMBLEHEDE).  (-1400  Rom. 
hose  6148  Sikerest  hyding  Is  undirneth  humblest  clothing. 
1548  HALL  Citron  ,  Kic/i.  Ill  46  An  humble  page  1601 
SHAKS.  Alfs  ffiU  i.  iii.  162,  I  am  from  humble,  he  from 
honored  name.  1631  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Goularfs  M'isf 
Vieillard  A  llj,  A  man  of  an  obscure  and  humble  condition 
1791  Mus.  RADCUFTE  Rom.  Forest  ix,  She  retired  to  her 
humble  bed.  1832  G.  LONG  Pref.  Caesars  Comm.  9  An 
humble  friend,  a  man  unknown  to  fame.  1894  J.  T.  1 
AdamHOH  Intrpd.  38  A  church  or  oratory  of  humble  char- 
icter.  Mod.  The  duties  of  a  humble  station. 


HUMBLE. 

d.  HwabU plant;    the  common  Sensitive  plant. 

1664  PHUKH  Exp.  J'hiles.  80  That  all  Vegetables  (as  well 
E!  the  Sensitive  and  humble  Plants)  have  this  latter  kind  of 
Sensation,  as  well  as  Animals.  1688  R.  HOLME  Arnwurv 
n.  114  i  The  Humble  Plant  will  fall  of  its  own  accord,  when 
you  come  near  it.  1796  MARSHALL  Garden,  xix.  (1813  341 
Humble  plant  is  one  of  the  sensitives,  the  property  of  which 
is  to  close  its  leaves  or  drop  them  upon  being  touched.  1884 
MILLER  Plant-n.,  Humble  Plant,  Mimosa pudica. 

3.  Comb,  parasynthetic,  as  humble-mindeJ, 
-mouthed,  -spirited,  -visaged 'adjs. ;  whence  hiuiiblt- 
initiJeilness,  etc. ;  quasi-advb.  in  humble-acting  adj. 

1573  A"««  Custom  i.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  16  The 
humble-spirited  is  termed  a  fool  or  a  lout.  1580  SIDNEY 
Areiutia  (1622)  136  Humble-heartednes  and  harty  earnest- 
nt-ssc.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  n.  i.  34  Like  humble  visag'd 
suters.  1613  —  Hen.  yill,  n.  iv.  107  Y 'are  meek,  and 
humble-mouth'd.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  442  ^3  Whether 
the  Ambitious  or  Humble-minded.  1738  WESLEY  ll'ks. 
(1872)  XII.  34  A  serious  humble-acting  Christian.  1893 
Atkenseum  24  June  700  2  His  truthfulness  was  not  less 
conspicuous  than  the  humblemindcdness  of  which  it  was  the 
parent. 

Humble,  «.-  :  see  HUMMEL  a. 
Humble,  v.1     [f.  HUMBLE  <?.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  humble  or  meek  in  spirit ; 
to  cause  to  think  more  lowly  of  oneself. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  iv.  137  Lout's  a  mighty  Lord, 
And  hath  so  humbled  me.  l6s9.HAMMOND  On  J's.  cii.  14  If 
they  shall  be  truly  sensible  of  thy  punishments,  and  humbled 
for  their  sins.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  II.  i9  An 
account  of  the  lowliness  of  our  own  origin,  if  it  cannot 
amuse,  will  at  least  serve  to  humble  us.  1879  CHR.  Ros- 
SETTI  Sak  S,  J'\  161  When  we  ask  to  be  humbled,  we  must 
not  recoil  from  being  humiliated. 

2.  To  lower  in  dignity,  position,  condition,  or 
degree  ;  to  bring  low,  abase. 

1484  CAXION  1'aHes  ofALsop  iv.  xx,  The  prowde  shall  be 
allway  humbled.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  i.  i.  472  All  humbled 
on  your  knees.  1611  BIBLE  Dent.  xxii.  24  Because  he  hath 
humbled  his  neighbours  wife.  .11661  FUI.I.M:  //  \vtfu\-s 
(1840)  II.  311  Though  the  purity  therof  is  much  subject  to 
be  humbled.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  n.  v.  u;  ;_••  245  The 
highest  Mountains  may  be  humbled  into  Valleys.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  1.  vi.  478  To  humble  the  Church 
was  the  king's  next  step.  1816  KKATINGK  Trar.  (1817)  I. 
34  A  French  soldier  is  not  to  be  humbled  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen  or  of  himself.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
viii.  §  5  The  Catholic  League  [was]  humbled  in  the  dust. 

3.  rcfl.  To  render  oneself  humble ;  to  assume  a 
humble  attitude  ;  to  do  obeisance,  bow.  arch. 

[Cf.  med.L.  se  humiliare,  per  adorationcm  indinare  se, 
genua  flectere  iDu  Cange}.] 

c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  4965  Toward  Mahoun  he  humblede 
hjm|>an.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  ni  Our  king  hath,  .humbled 
him  in  such  a  wise  To  hem  that  were  of  none  emprise.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la.  Tour  A  viij  b,  A  grete  lady  tooke  of  her 
hood  and  humbled  herself  to  a  taylour.  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  VII  24  b,  The  army . .  humbled  them  selfes  mekely 


......  ---  -_   —  pope.     1865  Ki:.~. 

LEY  Here:",  nx,  Let  us  humble  ourselves  under  God's  hand. 
t  b.  intr.  for  refl.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1  1590  GREENI;  Fr.  Bacon  xvi.  2  Great  potentates.  .Think 
that  Prince  Edward  humbles  at  your  feet.  1635  Tom  a 
Lincolne  in  Thorns  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II.  236,  I  ..  have 
made  princes  stoope  and  kings  to  humble  when  I  have 
frownde.  1891  Daily  Ara*  17  Oct.  3/2  The  charities  .  .  in 
many  cases  do  not  go  to  the  most  needy,  '  who  will  not 
humble  to  ask  for  them  '. 

t  4.  trans.  To  offer  humbly.   Obs.  nonce-use. 

1624  FORD  Sun's  Darling-  iv.  i,  Let  us  attend  to  humble 
our  best  thanks  For  these  high  favours. 

Hence  Humbled  (^u-mb'ld)  ///.  a.  ;  Hirnibling 
vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.,  whence  Hu  mbliuerly  adv.,  in 
a  humbling  or  humiliating  manner. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasiit.  Par.  Eph.  iv.  (R.I,  Throughe 
lowlinessc  and  humbleyng  of  hymselfe.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  i'. 
/..  ill.  v.  5  The  common  executioner..  Falls  not  the  axe  vpon 
the  humbled  neck,  But  first  begs  pardon,  a  1653  VINES 
Lord's  Snpp.  (1677*  317  Of  melting  humblings.  a  1732  T. 
BOSTON  Crook  in  Lot  118051  '45  Th£  prayers  and  cries  of 
his  humbled  people  in  their  humbling  circumstances.  1813 
- 


C.  Of  plants:  Low-growing.      .Now  often  with 
some  fig.  notion  of  a.) 

1658  WILLSFORU  Secrets  Nat.  53  These  Dews  . .  being 
observed  much  more.. upon  the  humble  shrub,  then  upon 
trees.  1796  WIIIILKING  Brit.  Plants •  ied.  3)  III.  601  It  is 
a  Miiallerand  more  humble  plant  than  the  G.  sanguin,-um 
1860  RISKIN  Mo,i.  Paint.  V.  vi.  x.  §  24.  102  Lichen,  and 
mosses  (..for  the  most  part  humblest  of  the  green  things 
lhat  live).  Mod.  The  species  are  mostly  of  humble  growth. 


.        .  . 

this  occasion  the  English  government  and  public  have  made 
a  humbling  spectacle. 

t  Humble,  v.-  Obs.  [app.  of  same  origin  as 
MIKJ.,  I,G.  and  mod.Ger.  hummelen,  hummcln, 
'bombilare',  mod.Du.  hommtlen  to  hum,  buzz, 
'  bombilare,  bombum  edere,  ut  fucus,  apis,  etc.' 
.Kilian.)  Cf.  HUMBLE-BEE.]  intr.  To  rumble;  to 
mumble  ;  to  hum  or  buzz  as  a  bee.  Exemplified 
chiefly  in  Humbling  vbl.  sb.~ 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  531  Lyke  the  last  hurablynge 
After  a  clappe  of  oo  thundringe.  1552  LATIMER  Serm. 
(Parker  Soc.)  144.  It  is  belter  to  say  it  sentcntiously  one 
time,  than  to  run  it  over  an  hundred  times  with  humbling 
and  mumbling.  1583  STANYHURST  ^Eneis  i.  iArb.)  19  A 
great  hurly  burlye  the  wyndblasts  Would  keepe  .  .  wyth 
woonderus  humbling.  Ibid.  31  Lyke  bees  .  .  That  flirt  in 
soonbeams,  and  toyle  with  muttcrus  humbling.  1617  MIN- 
MIEU  Ductor,  To  Humble  or  humme  like  a  Bee. 

Humble,  v.3  :  see  HUMMEL. 

Humble,  sb.  Obs.  Only  in  //.  humbles.  An 
occasional  spelling  of  UMBLES  (itself  a  later  form  of 
NUMBLES,  OF.  nornbles),  the  inwards  of  a  deer  or 
other  beast. 


HUMBLE-BEE. 

c  1590  GREENE  /->•.  KtKon  xiv.  106,  Lacy.  What  haue  you 
fit  for  breakefast?  M<t>-^>-. •.'.  Butter  and  cheese,  and 
humi'les  of  a  Deere.  1637  T.  MOKTON  AV;c  Eng.  Canaan 
(1883)  203  The  humbles  was  ever  my  dogges  fee,  which  by 
the  weseu  was  hanged  on  the  barre  in  the  chimney,  for  his 
diet  only.  1709  STEELE  TatUr  No.  76  r  i  Without  telling 
..who  has  the  Humbles,  who  the  Haunch,  and  who  the 
Legs  of  the  last  Stag. 

f  Humble,  app.  a  popular  corrupt  ion  of  HOMILY. 

1550  LEVER  Strut.  (Arb.)  65  He.. slubbers  vp  his  seruice, 
anal he  can  not  reade  the  humbles. 

Humble,  obs.  form  of  HUMBLY. 

Humble-bee  (hzrmb'lbiO.  Also  5  humbul-, 
-yl-.  [Known  only  from  the  I5th  c. ;  but  possibly 
an  old  word,  representing  an  OE.  *huml>ol-bto  :  cf. 
OHG.  httmbal*  humpal,  MHG.  humbel>  hummel 
(masc.)i  Ger.  hummel  fern.,  humtnelbiene%  the  large 
wild-bee,  MLG.  homele,  hummelbe,  homclbe,  MDu. 
Jtowwet  (m.  and  f.);  Kilinn  hommel^  bommel,  *  bom- 
bilius,  fucus,  et  crabro ',  Du.  hommel  masc.  a  drone- 
bee,  Da.  hurnlebi,  S\v.  humla  (from  LG.1*. 

The  b  in  OHG.  and  MHG.  makes  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  sb.  was  orig,  derived  from  the  root  of  hummcn 
to  HUM  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  subsequent 
association  of  hummel  with  the  dim.  vb.  hitmfneln,  or  of 
hnmbk'bee  with  HUMBLE  v,~] 

A  large  wild  bee,  of  the  genus  Bombus,  which 
makes  a  loud  humming  sound  ;  a  bumble-bee. 

a  1450  Fysshynge  iv.  angle  (1883)  26  In  Juyll  the  greshop 
&  the  humbylbee  in  the  medow.  c  1470  in  Kel,  Ant,  I.  86 
The  humbul-be  [z'.r.  hombull-be]  haundylt  a  horne-pype. 
c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  767  '20  Hie  ta&anns,  a 
humbylbee.  1547  BOORDK  Introd.  Knoivl.  ii.  (1870)  126 
Lyke  the  hussyng  of  a  homble  be.  1590  SHAKS.  Mitts.  N. 
in.  i.  171  The  honie-bags  steale  from  the  humble  Bees. 
1781  S.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  260  The  Humble-bee  is 
almost  as  large  as  the  humming-bird.  1859  DARWIM  Orig. 
Spec.  iii.  (1873)  57  Humble-bees  alone  visit  red  clover,  as 
other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 

b.  attrib.  f  humble-bee  orchis,  the  Bee  Orchis. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  ci.  §  3.  163  The  Humble  Bee 
Orchis  hath  a  fewe  small  weake  and  short e  leaues. 

t  Hu'mbledory.  Obs.  [Cf.  humble  -  bee, 
drumble-dore^  -drone y  Du.  hommel  a  drone,  and 
DOR  sb.^~\  A  drone. 

1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xlviii.  153  Not 
to  lye  in  corners  lyke  humbledoryes,  eatyng  up  the  honey 
of  the  bees. 

Humbleflca'tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  HUMBLE  «.1 
+  -FICATION.]  A  making  (oneself)  humble. 

1809  Sot-'THEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  120  The  Prospectus  ..  has 
about  it  a  sort  of  unmanly  humblefication. 

[Humblehede,  a  reading  in  some  Chaucer  MSS. 
for  humble  bed. 

(  1386  CuAtxKR  Monk's  T.  682  (Ellesm.  MS.)  From  humble 
bed  to  rolal  magestee  Up  roos  he  lulius  the  Conquerour. 
(So  HarL,  Hengw.,  Cavil'.  J/.S'.S'.;  Cor/.,  Petiv.t  Lans. 
Fro  humblehede  and  fro  Roial  Maieste,)] 

t  Hu-mble-jtrmble.  Obs.  rare.  [A  riming 
formation  on  JUMBLE.]  A  confused  jumble. 

iSgoCRANMER  Answ.  toCardiner\.  (1551)  361  A  confusion, 
an  humble  iomble  or  hotch  potch. 

Humblely,  obs.  form  of  HUMBLY. 

Htrmblement.  nonce-wd.  [f.  HUMBLE  v.^  + 
-MENT.]  Humiliation. 

1839  BATLF.Y  Festits  xix.  (1854)  293  In  whom  was  perfected 
all  sacrifice,  All  penalty,  all  humblement,  all  death. 

Humbleness  (hzrmb'lnes).  [f.  HUMBLE  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  humble. 

1.  Meekness,  lowliness,  humility. 

1388  WYCLIF  Heb.  Prol.,  He  knowynge  her  pride,  and 
sche  \vinge  hisowene  humblenesse  [faferMSS.  humelnessej. 
1494  FABVAN  Chron,  iv.  Ixxv.  54,  1  here  with  al  humblenesse 
salute  her.  1535  COVERDALE  Acts  viii.  33  In  his  humble- 
nesse is  his  judgment  exalted.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I',  i. 
iii.  125  With  bated  breath,  and  wimprine  humblenesse.  1683 
[.ond.  Gaz.  No.  1864/3  With  all  humbleness  and  Duty  we 
desire  ..  to  approach  the  Throne  of  your  Sacred  Majesty. 
1823  MOORE  Loves  Angels  in.  208  Thus  in  humbleness  they 
trod,  Abashed,  but  pure  before  their  God.  1843  J.  MAR- 
TINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  448  Hence  the  humbleness  there 
always  is  in  Christian  dignity. 

2.  Unpretentiousness,  modest  character. 

iBoa  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  386  A  daring  humbleness  of 
language  and  versification.  i8xa  SHELLEV  in  Hogg  Life 
(1858)  II.  140  If  the  humbleness  of  their  quality  is  no  objec- 
tion. 1614  BYRON  Corsair  i.  ii,  Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the 
garden's  homeliest  roots  . .  His  short  repast  in  humbleness 
MI  p  ply. 

Humble  pie. 

1 1.  =  UMBLE  PIE,  a  pie  made  of  the  '  ambles '  or 
inwards  of  a  deer  (or  other  animal).  Obs. 

a  1648  DIGBY  Cfaset  Open.  (1677)  203  To  season  Humble- 
Pyes.  [i8»  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  Marian  241  Robin 
helped  him  largely  to  numble-pie  . .  and  the  other  dainties 
of  his  table.] 

2.  To  eat  humble  pie  :  to  be  very  submissive ;  to 
apologize  humbly;  to  submit  to  humiliation. 

[From  HUMBLE  a.,  perh.  with  jocular  reference  to  sense  i 
here.  Cf.  to  eat  rite-pie  (Lincolnsh.)  to  rue,  repent.] 

1830  fnt-l'ys  Voc.  E.  Anglia  App.  432  'To  make  one  eat 
humble  pie  '— i.e.  To  make  him  lower  his  tone,  and  be  sub- 
missive. It  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  wmbles  of  the 
deer,  which  were  the  perquisite  of  the  huntsman  ;  and  if  so, 
it  should  be  written  umhle-pie,  the  food  of  inferiors.  1847-78 
HALLIWEI.L  s.  v.,  To  eat  humble  pit ;  to  be  very  submissive, 
<<ar.  dial.  1855  THACKERAY  Nciycomes  I.  xiv.  136  You  must 
get  up  and  eat  humble  pie  this  morning,  my  boy.  1863 
KEAUE  Hard  Cash  xlii,  'The  scornful  Uog •',  had  to  eat 
wormwood  pudding  and  humble  pie.  1871  [.  C.  JBAFFME- 
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SON  Ann.  Oxford  I,  xiv.  224  The  town  had  ..  to  eat  a  con.    [ 
Mtlcrable  amount  of  humble  pie.     1883  HOWELIS  Regis  tt  ->  ii, 
Trying  to  think  what  was  the  very  humblest  pie  I  could  eat. 
b.  In  other  analogous  expressions. 

1862  SAT  A  .SVrvw  .Ww  II.  ix.  217  The  st.iple  in  the  bill  of 
fare  was  Humble  Pie.     1895  Times  9  Jan.  4/1  '1 
peace  when  further  resistance  becomes  hopeless  is  a  kind 
of  'humble  pie'  that  fate  has  condemned  all  vanquished 
nations  to  swallow  from  time  immemorial. 

Humbler  (h0*mblai).  [f.  HUMBLK  vt  +  -EiU.] 
One  who  or  that  which  humbles. 

1611  COTGR.,  A  1-baissenr,  an  abaser, ..  humbler,  bringer 
downe  of.  1645  J.  BOND  Occasus  Occid.  35  It  is  also  an 
humbler  for  sinne.  1832  Examiner  293  'i  Such  a  doughty 
humbler  of  the  pride  of  the  insolent  nobles. 

t  Humblesse.  Obs.  Also  4  umblesse,  5 
humbles,  -is(se.  [a.  OF.  (ffutnblesse,  f.  humble: 
see  HUMBLE  a.1  and  -ESS2.  In  ME.  stressed  on 
second  syllable ;  by  Spenser  on  first  :  cf.  n'c/tesse, 
riches.]  Humbleness,  humility. 

c  1374  CiiAL'CER  Former  Age  55  Vmblesse  and  pes  good  feith 
the  emperice.  c  1374  —  Boeth.  in.  pr.  viii.  63  (Catub.  MS.) 
Thow  shal  defowle  thy-self  thorw  humblesse  of  axynge. 
(•  1430  Filgr.  Lyf  Manhode  \.  iv.  (1869)  3  Wher  inne  weren 
stikfeed  twelue  degrees  of  humblisse.  1590  SI-ESSFR  F.  Q. 
i.  iii.  26  And  with  faire  fearefull  humblesse  towards  him  shee 
came.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chris? s  Viet.  i.  Ixxv,  And  with 
prone  humblesse  her  feet's  dust  doth  sweep.  1736  W. 
THOMPSON  .Vii/zV'.  iv.  2  The  strawy  bed  Where  Mary,  queen 
of  Heaven,  in  humbless  lay. 

t  Humble'SBO.  Obs.  [An  affected  nonce-formn- 
tion  on  prec.,  after  such  It.  or  Sp.  forms  as  capric- 
cio,  capricko."]  An  obeisance  ;  a  show  of  humility. 

1599  NASHE  Lentfn  Stnffe  55  He  kissed  his  hand  thrice, 
and  made  as  many  Humblessos  ere  hee  would  finger  it. 

t  Humblete,  obs.  by-form  of  HUMILITY. 

c  1400-30  Chaucer^ s  Pars.  T.  P35  (Harl.  MS.)  In  werkyng 
of  alle  maner  humblete  [6  texts  humylite(e]. 

Humbling  :  see  under  HUMBLE  v.^  and  2. 

Humblok,  obs.  form  of  HEMLOCK. 

Humbly  ,hzrmbH),a</».  Also4-6  umb-,  -liche, 
-Ii,  -le,  -lie.  See  also  HUMILY.  [f.  HUMBLE  a.  -t- 
-LY-  :  cf.  simple j  simply,  etc.] 

1.  In  a  humble  manner  ;  with  humility,  meekly. 
£•1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n.  1670  djig)  Loke  bat  ye  bonke 

humbely  \v.rr.  humblely,  vmbely]  Hem  alle  J>re,  ^1380 
Sir  Fcnimb.  1041  Oppon  ys  arm  ys  heued  a  layde,  &  hum- 
bliche  ansuered  be  kyng.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1837  The 
Troiane  full  umbly  tolde  hym  anone.  1485  CAXTON  Paris 
$  V.  (1868)  34  Thene  sayd  parys  moche  humbly  with  grete 
shamefastnes.  a  1500  Flower  fy  Leaf  345  With  greet 
reverence  and  that  ful  humblely.  1535  COVFRDALE  Mai. 
iii.  14  Walkinge  humbly  before  the  Lorde.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  11.  279  Tyrone  . .  kneeled  at  the  doore  humbly  on  his 
knees  for  a  long  space.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Litcan  v.  iR.i,  Oft  he 
is  heard  to  threat,  and  humbly  oft  to  pray,  1846  RCSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  I.  Pref.  39  He  who  walks  humbly  with 
Nature  will  seldom  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  Art. 
b.  Used  formally  in  addressing  a  superior. 
1483  Plumpton  Corr.  'Camden)  44  Humble  praying  your 
good  mastership  to  take  no  displeasure  with  me.  1548  HALL 
Ckron.)  Edw.  IV  230  Moste  humbly  besechyng  your  high- 
nes.  .that  I  male  have  a  sure  saufe  conduite.  1639  MARQ. 
HAMILTON  in  H.  Papers  (Camden)  58, 1  shall  humbly  craue 
leiue  to  ade  this  to  your  self.  1711  STEELE  Spect*  No.  258 
P  2,  I  do  humbly  propose  . .  that  another . .  be  erected. 

2.  In  a   low  or   lowly   position    or    condition ; 
modestly;  unpretentiously. 

1746  Tom  Thumb's  Trav.  Eng.  105  Near  an  Acre  of 
Pasture  Ground.. sunk  gently  down  for  several  Hours,  till 
at  last  it  humbly  settled  about  seventeen  Yards  below.  1855 
MACAU  LAY  Hist.  F.ng.  xix.  IV.  292  John  Bart,  humbly 
born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  his  name. 

3.  Comb. 

1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  97  As..humblie  minded  and 
demeaned  a  Gentlewoman,  as  I  have  ever  [known].  1892 

D.  A.   CLARKE  in  A.   E.   Lee  Hist.  Columbus  (Ohio)  II. 
668  The  meek  and  humbly-clad  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Humboldtilite  (humbJ'i'Uilait).  Min,  [Named 
1 8  25  after  F.H.Alexander  von  I  lumboldt,  a  famous 
German  traveller  (i  769-1859)  :see-LiTE.]  A  variety 
of  melilite,  often  found  in  large  crystals. 

1826  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc,  II.  251.  1835  SHEPARD  Min.  325 
Humboldtilite,  in  right-square  prisms.  1868  OAXA  Min.  (ed. 
5)  280  Humboldtilite  occurs  in  cavernous  blocks  of  Somma. 

Humboldtine  (hu-mWQtain).  Min.  [f.  (1821) 
as  prec. :  see  -INE.]  Hydrous  oxalate  of  iron, 
found  usually  in  capillary  crystals. 

1822  Amer,  Jrnt.St.V.  193  A  new  mineral,  discovered 
..near  Eilin  in   Bohemia  has  been  named  Humboldtine. 
1852  SHKPARD  Min.  76  Humboldtine.. blackens  in  the  flame 

HumboldtiteChu-mbtntsit).  Min.  [f.  as  prec.: 
see  -1TE.]       1.   =prec. 
f  2.  A  synonym  of  datolite.   Obs. 

1823  in   T/wiHSons  Ann,  Pinks.  Ser.  n.  V.  134,  I  would 
propose  to  call  it   Humboldtite  after  that  eminent  philo- 
sopher, to  whom  natural  science  is  so  much  indebted.    1843 

E.  J.  CHAPMAN  Min.  28  Humboldtite  ;  oxalate  of  iron. 
Humbug  (hzrmbtfg),  sb.  (a.}  tolloq.     [A  Slang 

or  cant  word  which  came  into  vogue  r  1750.  ^ 

(An  earlier  date  has  been  given  in  several  Dictionaries  on 
the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  title  of  K 
Killigrew's  Universal  Jester,  which  the  Slany. 
dates  'about  1735-40'.     But  the  earliest  ed.  of  that  work  is 
dated  by  Lowndes  1754;  see  below.) 


HUMBUG. 


1751    f.in.)  Student  II.  41  There  i  .  much  in 

vogue  with  the  pcuple  of  taste  and  faihiun,  \\hn.h  though  it 
ven  the  '  penumbra  '  of  a  meaning,  yet  makes  up  the 
sum  total  of  the  wit,  sense  and  judgement  of  the  . 
people  of  taste  ami  fashion  '..1    will   venture  to  affirm  thai 
this  Humbug  is  neither  an  Kngli->h   \\un_l,  nor  a  i 
from  any  other  language.      It  is  indeed  a  blackguard  sound, 
made  use  of  by  mo-st  people  of  distinction  !     It  is  a  fine, 
make-weight  in  ;md  some  great  men  deceive 

themselves  so  egregiously  as  to  think  they  mean  something 
by  it  !] 

fl.  A  hoax;   a  jesting  or  befooling  trick;    an 
imposition.  Obs. 


absurd  and  disagreeable,  whenever  it  is  pronounced.     15 

ri.: J    v~     .  i .   ..  :.        ti*i_  . .    .1  .  _.  .  _  ii 


been  lost,  even  before  the  word  became  common  c 
,.  utiuii.    Cf.  the  following: 


auMiru  aiiu  uis;ij;ret;;i[jie,  wncnever  u  is  pronounced.  1754 
Ibid.  No.  42  p  4  Our  pretenders  to  wit. . .  When  they  talk  of 
Humbug,  etc.  they  seem  to  be  jabbering  in  the  uncouth 
dialect  of  the  Huns.  ?i?S4  F.  KILLICREW  \title\  The  Uni- 
versal Jester;  or  a  pocket  companion  for  the  Wits;  being 
a  choice  collection  of  merry  conceits,  facetious  drolleries, 
etc.,  clenchers,  closers,  closures,  bon-mols,  and  humbugs. 
J75S  J-  SHEBBEARE  Lydia(tj6g\  I.  333  He  delighted  greatly 
in  the  humbug,  a  species  of  wit  that  was  then  newly  pro- 


a  very  facetious  humbug. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  not  really  what  it  pretends 
to  be;  an  imposture,  a  deception,  fraud,  sham. 

1751  Student  II.  41  This  peace  will  prove  a  confounded 
humbug  upon  the  nation.  1831  Cat's  Tail  20  A  mere  catch- 
penny humbug.  1884  LD.  R.  CHURCHILL  in  West.  Daily 
Press  n  July  3/4  The  whole  legislature  of  the  Government 
had  been  a  gigantic  humbug,  a  stupendous  imposture,  and 
a  prodigious  fraud. 

3.  Deception,  pretence,  sham  ;  used  interjection- 
ally  =  *  stuff  and  nonsense  ! '. 

i8*s  J.  GEORGE  I'irw  Law  Joint  Stock  Cotnp.  58  The 
writer  would  have  thought  it  the  acme  of  humbug.  1828 
DL:  Qi  IXCEV  Rhetoric  Wks.  XI.  53  In  fact,  to  borrow  a 
coarse  word,  the  mere  impersonation  of  humbug.  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsby  n.  iv,  A  government  of  statesmen  or  of 
clerks?  Of  Humbug  or  of  Humdrum?  1860  TVKDALL 
Clac.  i,  xxii.  160,  I  believe  a  notion  is  growing  prevalent 
that  half  what  is  said  and  written  about  the  dangers  of  the 
Alps  is  mere  humbug.  1880  MRS.  FORRESTER  Roy  <y  I'.  11. 
209  Humbug  !  come  along  !  It's  a  shame  to  leave  such 
claret  as  that. 

4.  A  person  that   practises  deception  ;    an   im- 
postor, a  '  fraud '. 

[i763in  Mackenzie 7?<>jvj//J/a^>«/L-r>7.s.v., The  brethren 
of  the  Venerable  Society  of  Humbugs  met  at  brother 
Hallam's,  in  Goodman's  Fields  from  1763.]  1804  J.  LARWOOD 
No  Gun  tioats  7  So  essential  a  Familiar  as  the  Humbug. 
1807  in  SkeriaaiuaMa  zn,  I  think,  father,  said  he,  that 
many  men  who  are  called  great  patriots  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  great  humbugs.  1857  DICKEXS  Lett.  (1880) 
II.  9,  I  denounce  the  race  as  humbugs.  1860  L.  STEPHEN 
I'ac.  Tour  272, 1  boldly  informed  my  companions,  and  tried 
to  persuade  myself,  that  another  half-hour  would  take  us  to 
the  top;  but  I  secretly  felt  that  I  was  a  humbug.  1875 
LOWELL  Spenser  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  300  He  is  at  least  a  man 
among  men,  and  not  a  humbug  among  humbugs. 

5.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  dial. 

1835  [Remembered  in  common  use  in  Gloucestershire]. 
1847-78  HALLIUKI.L,  Humbug,  . .  also  applied  to_a  kind  of 
sweetmeat.  1863  MRS.  GASKELL  Sylvia's  L.  xliii,  He  had 
provided  himself  with  a  paper  of  humbugs  for  the  child— 
'  humbugs  '  being  the  north-country  term  for  certain  lumps 
of  toffy,  well-flavoured  with  peppermint.  1877  in  .V.  /('. 
Line.  Gloss. 

6.  (See  quot.) 

1850  [In  use  in  Norfolk  for  holding  cows  or  horses].  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Humbug  (Mancg<\  a  nippers  for 
grasping  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  Used  with  bulls  and 
other  refractory  bovmes.  1896  N,  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  IX.  328, 

7.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized 
by  humbug  or  imposture;  humbuggiru;. 

1812  COMBE  Picturesque  xxvi,  A  pun  I  do  detest,  Tis 
such  a  paltry,  humbug  jest.  1841  LEVER  C.  O' MalUy 
Ixxxviii,  No  humbug  -ort  of  devil-may-care  and  bad-luck- 
to-you  kind  ofch&p>* 

Humbug  (h»'mb»g\  v.  [f.  HUMBUG  j/>.  In 
iSth  c.,  ami  still  dialectally,  stressed  hunibu'g.] 

1.  trans.  To  practise  humbug  upon  ;  to  trick  and 
make  a  jest  of;  to  impose  upon,  hoax,  delude. 

1751  S'.udtnt  II.  41  '  Did  you  observe  how  Ihe  Colonel 
Humbug'd  his  Grace  last  night?'  'These  theatrical 
managers  humbug  the  town  damnably!'  1754  F.  WEBBER 
Dtf.  Rector  Exeter  Cell  4  ^  Thus  had  the  poor  Rector  the 
Mortification  to  find  himself,  in  the  modern  Phrase,  hum- 
bugg'd  that  is  if  I  understand  the  Word,  trick  d  and 
made  a  Jest  of.  1761-97  T.  BRVDGES  Home- 
Now  we're  humbugg'd,  you  plainly  see.  1813  SIB  K.  W  n  • 
SON  frit:  niary  II.  182  John  Bull  lo\cs  to  lie  humbugged, 
and  they  .  :  '  UT'IC.  ^'"k.  or  seek 

truth    1841  DK<  •  \Vks.  VI.  398  Even  wr  have 

been  humbugged  by  this  I'.ican  rascal.     1885  F.  ANSTEV 
1'intid  1  '(>'«s  i.  4  That  isn't  it...f)on't  tryuid  humbug  me. 
b.  To  hoax  or  cajole  into  (doing  something    ; 
to  cheat  out  o/^something). 

1761  MmMcuut(lT6&n  What  could  a  knight  see  in  Ih; 
ugly  face  To  be  humbug'd  of  fifty  pounds  of  lace  ?  1813 
Sterling  Mat;.  218  The  gentle  reader  humbugged  into  the 
belief.  1881  .!/>.>.  R'lt'tn'!  Tentft.  I.  346  Docs  she  humbug 
herself  into  that  belief,  as  neatly  as  she  humbugs  you? 


HUMBUQQABILITY. 

c.  To  change  or  transfer  by  trickery. 

1811  COMBE  Wife  m.  354  Your  tricks.. never  cease  To  hum- 
bug health  into  disease.  1895  Forum  (N.  Y.I  Jan.  561  The 
good  things  they  have  humbugged  out  of  the  charities. 

2.  intr.  To  practise  humbug  ;  to  be  a  humbug  ; 
'to  fool  about  . 

1753  HAWKESWORTH  Adventurer  No.  100  p  7  I  . .  could  . . 
humbug  with  so  much  skill  as  . .  to  take-in  a  knowing  one. 
1778  H.  BROOKE  Epil.  Humbugging  6  Of  worth  and  of  wis- 
dom the  trial  and  test  Is — mark  ye,  my  friends  ! — who  shall 
humbug  the  best.  1861  H.  KINGSLEY  Ravenshoe  xliii. 
(Farmer),  She  was  always  ready  to  help  him,  provided,  as 
she  told  him,  'he  didn't  humbug'.  1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Coward  Consc.  n.  vi,  Where  are  we?  We're  humbugging 
about.. getting  a  bit  nearer  the  town.  1881  FREEMAN  in 
Life  Af  Lett.  (1895)  II.  250  Why  do  we  go  humbugging, 
and  bothering,  and  asking  him  to  help  us  ? 

Hence  Humbugging  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Humbuggable  a.,  capable  of  being  humbugged, 
gullible ;  whence  Humbuggability.  Hum- 
bugger,  one  who  humbugs  or  practises  imposture  ; 
a  humbug,  impostor.  Humbn  ggsry,  Hum- 
buggism,  the  action  or  practice  of  humbugging ; 
humbug,  imposture. 

1798  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  II.  361  A  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  "humbugability  of  its  inhabitants.  1823 
SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  488  That  any  reasonable  man 
("humbuggable  as  the  animal  is)  can  have  been  so  hum- 
bugged. 1853  Eraser's  JAz?'.  XLVII.  581  The  easiest,  most 
good-natured  and  most  humbuggable  of  all  two-legged 
animals.  1751  A.  MURPHY  Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  it  All  the 
Wit.  .and  all  the  Fun  of  all  the  *Humbuggers  of  the  Age. 
1767  G.  CANNING  Poems  56  Such  is  the  heart  our  Hum- 
bugger  conceals.  1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  xviii.157  I'll 
strangle  you.  -you  humbugger.  1831  J.  MORISON  in  Mori- 
soniana  386  The  Jennerian  vaccinic  scheme,  .should counter- 
act the_  virulence,  .which  the  past  inoculating  *humbuggery 
had  failed  to  effect.  1891  Voice  (N.Y.)  25  Feb.,  Hypocrisy 
and  humbuggery  are  openly  declared  to  be  the  only  traits 
that  entitle  a  man  to  political  support.  1752  A.  MURPHY 
Gray's  Inn  Jrnl.  No.  1 1  F  6  The  never  enough  to  be  admired 
Art  of  'Humbugging  came  into  Vogue.  1793  '  A.  PASQUIN  ' 
Life  Earl  Barrymore  67  Lord  Rarrymore  was  the  most  apt 
and  successful  person  in  beginning  and  pursuing  a  social 
species  of  imposition  called  humbugging,  I  ever  sat  with  or 
observed.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  22  A  kind  of  calm 
insolence  essential  to  great  success  in  the  function  called 
humbugging.  1803  Morn.  Htrald  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls. 
(1804)  VII.  276  In  hopes  the  Town  Will  gulp  him  down 
With  good  "humbugging  sauce,  Sir  1  1870  ELAINE  Encycl. 
Rur.  Sports  (ed.  3)  §  4064  There  were  then  no  skulkers,  no 
humbugging  apologies.  1841  MOORE  in  Mem.  (1856)  VII. 
311  By  dint  of  sheer  "humbuggism. 

Hrrmbtrzz.  dial.     [f.  HUM  v.  +  Buzz  v.] 

1.  A  local  name  of  the  cockchafer. 

1756  TOLDERVY  Two  Orphans  1. 124  What  are  there  called 
humbuzes,  by  the  Londoners  cock-chafers,  c  1820  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  May-bee  13  William  had  caught  another  may- 
bee,  or  cockchafer,  or  humbuzz  (for  so  that  insect  is  called  in 
different  places). 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  a  notched  edge 
which  is  swung   round  rapidly  by  a   string,  and 
emits  a  loud  humming  sound,  like  the  flight  of 
a  cockchafer ;  a  bull-roarer. 

1847-78  in  HALLIWELL. 

Humdrum  (hwmidro-m),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
humtrum.  [Found  c  1550:  app.  a  reduplicating 
formation  from  HUM  v. ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
second  element  had  any  distinct  connexion  with 
DRUM  i/».] 

A.  adj.     1.  Lacking  variety  ;  of  a  routine  char- 
acter ;  commonplace  ;  monotonous ;  dull. 

'553  BALE  Gardiner's  De  Vcra  Obed.  Dvj,  Because  I 
rather  vse  a  newe  makinge  of  distinccion,  than  |j0  old  accus- 
tumed  Humtrum  distinccion.  170*  VANBRUGH  False  Friend 
n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  400/2  A  very  hum-drum  marriage  this. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  9  r  6  The  Hum-Drum  Club,  .was 
made  up  of  very  honest  Gentlemen,  of  peaceable  Disposi- 
tions, that  used  to  sit  together,  smoak  their  Pipes,  and  say 
nothing  'till  Mid-night.  1783  MAD.D'ARBLAY  Diary  30  Dec., 
We  had  rather  a  hum-drum  evening.  1823  W.  IRVINI;  m 
Life  ff  Lett.  (1864)  II.  158,  I  am  writing  in  a  sad,  humdrum 
vein.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  Note  C  (1873,1  3'3  A  plain 
humdrum  Sermon. 

f  2.  (adj.  or  adv.')  \\ithortt  decision  or  distinc- 
tion ;  undecided.  Obs. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  <$-  SHPJ.  132  He. .divides  Jus  into 
Jus  naturale,  and  voluntarium  ;  which  may  signine  either 
of  them,  or  both  together  hum  drum.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i. 
iii.  112  Shall  we  (quoth  she)  stand  still  hum  drum,  And  see 
stout  Bruin  all  alone  By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ?  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  58.  3/1  Your  Wiser  Rival..  Ne'er 
stood  Hum  Drum,  with  Shilly  Shally. 

B.  st>.     1.  A  humdrum  person ;   a  dull,  mono- 
tonous, commonplace  fellow. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  i.  i,  By  gadslid  I  scorne 
it,  I,  so  I  doe,  to  be  a  consort  for  euery  hum-drum.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  66.  2/2  A  Plodding  Hum-Drum,  A 
Schollar  that's  Grum.  1812  Religionism  59  Heed  not  the 
lazy  benefited  hum-drums.  1894  BLACKMORE  Perlycross  158 
There  are  none  but  hum-drums,  and  jog-trots. 

2.  Dullness,  commonplaceness,  monotony ;  dull 
monotonous   talk  ;    with  a   and  //.,  A  humdrum    I 
saying,  conversation,  debate,  etc. 

1717  Art  Speaking  in  Publish  71  (Jod.)  Still  in  the  same    ' 
key   to   the   tune  of  humdrum  without  either  division  ur 
variety.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxii.  191, 
lam  frequently  forced  to  go  to  my  harpsichord  and  silence 
his  humdrum.     1840  MRS.   F.  TKOLLOPE  It-'itfow  Marri<'<l 
xxiii,  To  stand  listening  for  an  hour  together  t 
humdrums.     1854  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  62,  I  have    i 
been  to  hear  a  debate,  or  a  hum-drum,  in  the  Hoi: 
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Lords.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  ii,  She  was  living  with 
some  intensity,  and  escaping  humdrum. 

t  b.  in/>/.  Dullness;  =  DOLDRUMS  i.    Obi. 

«757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  f,  Francis  (1867)  1.  140, 
I  fear  my  epistle  will,  .give  yon  the  hum-drums. 

Hence  Humdru'iumery,  Humdru  mmlness, 
Hnmdru  mness,  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
humdrum  ;  humdrum  action.  Knmdxtrmimsh  a., 
characterized  by  humdrum,  monotony,  or  dullness ; 
whence  Hnnidru  mmishness. 

1731  MRS.  DELANY  in  Lift  f>  Corr.  I.  385  Their  two 
eldest  daughters  are  beauties,  .but  not  entertaining,  so  we 
passed  that  day  hum-drumish.  1830  Blacks.  Mag.  XXVI I . 
414  His  'discretion  and  taste '.. mean  humdrumishness  and 
humbug.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  52  The  deity  still  that 
illumed  my  humdrummery,  My  Magnus  Apollo  was  Robert 
Montgomery.  1886  Daily  Tfl.  23  Apr.  2/3  A  sort  of  hum- 
drumness  that  seemed  to  steal  into  the  ship's  inner  life. 
1889  Spectator  9  Nov.  626/2  Plain  men,  of.  .fair  capacities, 
and  an  unsurpassable  humdrumminess  of  nature  and  deport- 
ment. 1893  LF.LAND  Mtm.  1 1.  72  To  break  out  of  orthodox 
humdrumness. 

Hn:mdrtrm,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  proceed 
in  a  humdrum,  monotonous,  or  undecided  fashion. 
Also  to  humdrum  it. 

"733  SWIFT  Let.  to  Sheridan  27  Mar.,  I  humdrum  it  on. . 
endeavouring  to  write,  but  write  nothing,  merely  out  of 
indolence  and  want  of  spirits.  1825  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Wki. 
(1875)  III.  223  If  you  stand  hum-drumming  (etc.).  1861 
MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  II.  108  We  are  humdrumming  on  as 
usual.  1894  A.  D'HERISTAL  Discord.  Life  xii.  99,  I  cannot 
humdrum  with  him  in  the  Darby  and  Joan  style. 

Hence  Humdrvrmming  ///.  a.,  monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698  F.  B.  Modest  Censure  14  He  is  none  of  those  hum- 
drumming  Authors.  1894  F.  S.  EI.LIS  Reynard  the  Fox 
189  To  the  humdrumming  round,  Wherein  most  men  are 
bound,  He  furnishes  pleasant  variety. 

Humdudgeon  (hjcmdK-djsn).  Also  hum- 
durgeon.  [Cf.  HUM  sb.-  and  DUDGEON  st.-]  (See 
quot.  1785.) 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Hum  Durgeon,  an  imaginary 
illness;  he  has  got  the  hum  durgeon  ..  nothing  ails  him 
except  low  spirits.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxiii,  I  would  never 
be  making  a  hum-dudgeon  about  a  scart  on  the  pow.  1827 
—  Two  Drovers  ii,  I  maun  down  to  the  Ctachan  to  see  if 
the  lad  Harry  Waakfelt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons  yet. 
1827  LVTTON  Pelham  Ixxx,  His  ravings  and  humdurgeon  will 
unman  alt  our  youngsters. 

Humean,  Humiau  (hi»'mian),  a.  Also 
Hume -Jan.  [f.  personal  name //«/««:  see -AN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  philosophical  system  or 
doctrine  of  David  Hume  (171 1-76).  So  Hvrmism, 
the  philosophy  of  David  Hume  ;  Hn  niist,  an 
adherent  of  this. 

1800  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  I.  115  The  cursed  philosophical 
•Humeian  indifference.  1866  Reader  24  Mar.  296  The  old 
Humean  dogma,  that  'no  amount  of  testimony  can  render 
a  miracle  credible  '.  1884  J.  r!.  STIRLING  in  Mind  Oct.  540 
Its  general  nature  is  understood,  and  the  peculiar  Humian 
point  of  it  seen  into.  1858  W.  R.  PIRIE  Intj.  Human  Mind 
ii.  iy.  209  It  is  substantively  *Humeism  though  the  con- 
clusion may  be  somewhat  differently  argued  out.  1884 
A  thenxum  4  Oct.  425/3  The  expansion  of  Humistn  by  the 
Mills  and  their  school.  Ibid.  20  Dec.  800/1  The  influence 
of  the  encyclopaedists  in  France  and  of  the  "Humists  in 
England. 

Humect  (hi«me-kt),  v.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
hnmcctdre  (more  correctly  urn-),  (.  (li)umectus 
moist,  wet,  f.  (K)iime-re  to  be  moist :  see  Hrnn>, 
HUMOUR.  Cf.  F.  humcctcr  (i6th  c.,  Rabelais).] 

1.  trans.  To  moisten,  wet. 

1531  ELVOT  Gm>.  i.  xi,  It  humecteth  the  body,  or  mnketh 
it  moyster  and  hotter.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabeliiouer's  Bk. 
Physicke  48/1  Humect  an  other  peece  of  clothe  in  rayne 
water.  1670-98  LASSELS  I'ay.  Italy  I.  94  Many  springs 
humect  it  from  the  Apennine  hills.  1765  -Vaf.  Hist,  in 
Ann.  Rtg.  107/2  On  the  falling  of  rain  that  humects  the 
earth,  there  arises  a  grateful  smell.  1853  SOVER  Pantrtipk. 
139  The  other  half  of  this  seasoning  serves  to  humect  the 
quenelles  which  you  have  taken  beforehand. 

2.  intr.  To  become  humid  or  moist. 

1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Lemery's  Chym.  (ed.  3)  613  This  S.-ili 
.  .easily  humects,  and  dissolves  into  a  liquor. 

Hence  Hume-cling ppl.  a.,  moistening. 

i6u  Ench.  Med.  57  Neither  oile  nor  any  other  humecting 
thing.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  \.  42  l!y  its  general 
humecting  quality,  water  is  distinguished  from  aqua  philo- 
sophoruni. 

Humectant  (hi«me-ktant),  a.  and  sb.  ?  Ol>s. 
[ad.  L.  hiimectant-em,  prcs.  pple.  of  humtctart  to 
HUMECT.]  a.  adj.  Moistening,  wetting,  b.  sb. 
Med.  A  diluent. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  in.  iv.  (1662  162  Which 
Fumes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  humectant,  may  raise  (etc.). 
i8»2-34  Good's  Study  Mrd.  (cd.  4)  I.  562  Those  medicines 
..supposed  capable  of  dissolving  that  tenacity,  .denomi- 
nated Diluents,  Humectants,  and  Attennants.  1854-67  C.  A. 
HARRIS  Diet.  Mat.  Terminal.,  //»<»«-,  taut. . .  In  surgery,  the 
substance  for  retaining  moisture  in  a  water  dressing 

t  Hume-ctate,  ///.  a.  Ol<s.  [ad.  L.  humtc- 
tat-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  hiimectare.']  Moistened,  wetted. 

uy»-Satr./fy<fai(Rolb)I.  'Tl  white  neckes  schalle 
be  humectate  or  made  weiete  with  golde. 

Humectate  (hiame-kte't),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  humeclat-,  ppl.  stem  of  hiimccliire  to  Ilt'MKcT.] 
-  HUMECT  i.  Hence  Hume'ctating  ///.  a. 

1640  HOWELI.  Dodona's  (,y,  i<  Jihided  into  sluces.  to 
humectat  the  bordering  soyle,  1644111  iirsl. 

x\xv.  (1645)  3?o  When  we  eate,  nature  draweth  a  moysture 
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into  our  mouth,  to  humectate  ourmeate.  1727-41  CHAMHFRS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Capal,  A  warming,  resolving,  and  humccuiing 
power.  [1855  Housek.  Words  XII.  449  To  humectate  the 
evening  breeze  on  the  Pincian  Hill.) 

Humectation  (hi«mckt?'-Jon).  [a.  K.  humtc- 
tation  (I4th  c.  in  Littre'  or  ad.  late  L.  ,k}iimecla- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  (h}umeclare  to  HUMECT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  moistening  or  wetting ; 
irrigation  ;  the  condition  of  being  moistened  or  wet. 

1544  PHAEK  Pestilence  11553)  Lijh,  Ther  vpon  folowed 
the  excessiue  humectacyon  or  moisting  of  mans  body  1610 
BARROUGH  Meth.  Pkysick  VI.  iii.  (1639)  363  The  Humecta. 
tion  or  moistnes  of  the  uvula.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXII1. 
407  If.  .the  huroectation  exceeds  the  evaporation,  the  body 
at  length  wets  through.  1849  COL.  WISEMAN  Ess.,  Sense  r. 
Science  11853)  L!I.  589  The  requisite  degree  of  humeciation. 

b.  Old  Chemistry.  (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Humectation,.. in  Pharmacy 
and  Chymistry,  the  moistening  of  a  mixt  Body  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  some  Operation,  or  for  the  more  easy  drawing 
out  of  its  best  or  finest  Parts. 

c.  Path.  (See  quot.) 

1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Humectation,.  .The  term  has  been 
applied  in  the  same  sense  as  oedema  or  serous  infiltration. 

f  2.  Liquefaction.   Obs. 

1477  NORTON  Onl.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  95  Vessells 
broade  for  Humectation.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vi. 
(1701)  255  i  Humectation.. is  the  concretion  of  a  vapour 
into  water,  or  liquefaction  of  a  solid  Body,  as  Metal. 

t  Humextative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  hiimectat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  humectare  to  HUMECT  +  -IVE.]  Tend- 
ing to  moisten. 

1640  Erotomania  321  The.  .Diet.. ought  to  be  somewhat 
more  Humectative,  and  lesse  Refrigerative.  1657  TOMLIN- 
SON  Renou'i  Disp.  181  Lubricated  with  humectative  ali- 
ments. 

t Hurnecta'tor.  Obs.  [f.  HUMECTATE  v.:  see 
-OB.]  One  who  or  that  which  moistens ;  a  moist- 
ener. 

1669  M.  N.  Med.  Medicinae  283  Their  Humectators  and 
Coolers  in  Hecticks. 

Hume  ctive,  a.  and  st>.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  HUMECT 
v.  +  -IVE.  d.  adaptive.]  a.  adj.  =  H  UMECT ATITE. 
b.  sb.  =  HUMECTANT  sb. 

1633  A.  H.  Parthenia  Sacra  218  (T.)  These  fountain- 
waters  have  an  humective  and  vegetative  virtue  within 
them.  1828  Blackw.  Mar.  XXIII.  593  Emollients,  aperi- 
tives,, .humectives,  and  absorbents. 

Humefy,  var.  HUMIFY  (after  L.  hnmefacere). 

Hurnelich,  -lie,  -ly,  var.  HUMILY,  humbly. 

Humeral  (Utt-mettl),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
*humerdl-is,  used  as  sb.  neut.  (!i)umerale  covering 
for  the  shoulders,  f.  (h]umerns  shoulder.  Cf.  F. 
humeral  (1541  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.     1.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hu- 
merus  or  upper  arm  in  man,  or  to  the  homogenetic 
bone  in  other  vertebrates. 

e.g.  Humeral  artery,  muscle,  vein.  Humeral  cincture, 
a  belt  of  bones  bearing  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish,  by  some 
considered  homogenetic  with  the  humerus. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  901  It  lyeth  vnderthe  foresaide 
humerall  veyne  where  the  Median  or  Common  veyne  ariseth 
thereout.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  162  Humeral  or 
Shoulder-affectations.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  51,  Humeral 
Muscle,  the  Muscle  that  moves  the  Arm  at  the  upper  End. 
1760  WHITE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  659  The  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  humeral  artery.  1854  OWEN  Slcel.  $  Teeth  in  Circ. 
Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  190  The  scapula.,  divides  at  its  humeral 
end  into  an  acromial  and  coracoid  process. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 
Humeral  veil  (Eccl.):  an  oblong  vestment  of  silk  worn 

round  the  shoulders  in  various  rites  and  enveloping  the 
hands  when  holding  sacred  vessels. 

1853  DALE  tr.  Baldeschi's  Ceremonial  IT.  On  the  credence 
he  will  place  the  humeral  veil.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3) 
415/2  The  use  of  the  humeral  veil  at  Benediction  is  strictly 
prescribed  in  several  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  part  called  HuMEiius 
in  insects  or  other  invertebrates. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  humerus  or  femur  of  the  fore-leg  of 
an  insect,  or  to  the  second  joint  of  the  pedipalp  of  a  spider, 
b.  Belonging  to  the  anterior  corner  of  the  thorax  in 
Diptera.  C.  Pertaining  to  the  exterior  front  an^le  of  the 
elytrum  in  Coleoptera. 

1819  SAMOUEI.I.E  Entomol.  Compend.  169  Humeral  spot  on 
the  elytra.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  620  In 
the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  the  three  axes  may  be  readily 
traced,  but  the  humeral  plate  . .  is  more  irregular  in  shape. 
Ibid.  IV ' .  xlvi.  333  Humeral  Angle  (Angulus  Hiimeralis}, 
the  exterior  basal  angle.  1880  CAMPBELL  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc. 
XV.  No.  83. 154  The  humeral  joint  of  each  palpus. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Eccl.    f  a.  A   part   of  the  Jewish  sacerdotal 
vestment,  worn  on  the  shoulder.   Obs.     b.    -  Hu- 
meral veil  {A.  i). 

1641  TRAPP  Conini.  Exod.  xxviii.  14  These  chains  where- 
with the  breast-plate  and  humeral  were  tied. 

2.  The  second  joint,  counting  from  the  base,  of 
the  pedipalp  of  a  spider  (Cent.  Diit.}. 

Humero-  (hi«-mer«;,  used  as  combining  form 
of  L.  humerus  shoulder,  in  the  sense  '  pertaining 
to  the  humerus  and  (some  other  part) ',  as  humero- 
abdominal,  -cubital,  -digital,  -dorsal,  -metacarpal, 
-ou\ranal,  -radial. 

1884  FLOWER  in  Jrnl.  Antkropol.  Inst.  Nov.  17  1  tie 
humero-radial  index  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
differences  between  the  skeleton  of  the  And.imane.se  and 
the  European.  1886  ,S>/.  Sof.  Lex.,  Hxmen-cuHtal,  re- 
lating to  the  upper  . M  in  and  thr  forearm.  Hnmero-i  nl'ita, 
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cirtiiitliitu'n,  the   clbow-joinl.      Ibid.,    Humero-olecranal, 
relating  to  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon. 

•(•  Hu'merous,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  type 
*humeri>sus,  f.  huiiifrus  shoulder.]  '  That  hath 
great  shoulders'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 
**\\  Humerus  (hi«"inerifs).  PI.  -i.  [L.  (more 
correctly  umerits}  =  shoulder,  (rarely)  upper  arm.] 
Anat.  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  extending  from 
the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbow-joint;  the  homo- 
genetic bone  in  other  vertebrates. 

[1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  51  b,  The  same  bone  in 
Latin  is  called  Humerus,  which  in  English  is  shoulder.] 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey  ,  Iluiuerus,  the  Shoulder;  the 
Snoulder-bone  or  first  Bone  of  the  Arm.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  At  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are  two  pru. 
covered  each  with  a  cartilage.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  viii. 
295  Sockets  for  lodging  the  round  head  of  the  arm-bones,  the 
humeri.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  89  The  humerus  is  cylindrical, 
longest  in  Pelicans. 

b.  Applied   by  Cuvier  to   the  proscapnla,  by 
Owen  to  the  mesocoracoid,  of  fishes. 

1854  OWEN  in  Circle  Sc.,  Org.  Nat.  \.  I7_6  In  the  salmon 
.  .The  radius,  after  expanding  to  unite  with  the  humerus, 
the  ulna,  and  the  radial  carpals,  sends  a  long  and  broad 
process  downwards  and  inwards. 

c.  The  third  joint  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  of 
insects. 

1836  KIRBY  &  SP.  Enlomol.  III.  369  Humerus,  the  third 
and  elongated  joint  of  the  Brachium,  answering  to  the 
Femur  in  the  legs. 

d.  A  corneous  plate  on  the  exterior  front  angle 
of  the  elytrum  in  Coleoptera. 

i8»6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxv.  619  If  you  carefully 
extract  one  [wing]  from  the  stag-beetle,  .the  first  thing  that 
will  strike  you,  upon  examining  the  base,  will  be  the  plate. . 
called  by  Chabrier  the  humerus. 

6.  Applied  by  some  to  the  anterior  corner  of 
the  thorax,  the  '  shoulder',  of  an  insect ;  by  Walker, 
to  the  subcostal  or  submarginal  vein  of  the  fore- 
wing  of  certain  Ilymenoptera.    (Cent.  Did.) 
Hutnest,  var.  UMEST,  Obs.,  uppermost. 
t  Humet,  sb.^  Her.  Obs.    Also  6  h(e)umette. 
(See  also  HAWMED.)     [?a.  OF.  *heanmet  dim.  of 
heaume  the  bar  of  the  helm  or  rudder.]     A  fess  or 
bar  so  couped  that  its  extremities  do  not  touch  the 
sides  of  the  shield. 

1578  BOSSKWELL  A  rmorie  II.  121  The  fielde  is  d'Ermine,  iij 
Humettes  gules.  .The  Heumettes  borne  in  the  armes  before 
descried.  1586  FERNE  Bias.  Gentrie  172  That  tearme 
Humet  is  very  new.  1592  WYRLKV  Armorie  86  In  Ermins 
sheild  three  hamels  red  he  bare. 

t  Humet,  sbt  Obs.  [?  f.  L.  hum-US  ground ; 
or  ?  the  same  as  prec.  which  is  figured  as  a  long 
rectangle.]  A  slab  of  stone,  as  a  tombstone,  placed 
upon  the  ground. 

a  1645  HABINGTON  Survey  Wore,  in  Wore,  Hist.  Sac.  Proc. 
III.  482  On  a  humet  or  ground  tpmbe.  1688  R.  HOI.MK 
Armoury  ill.  iii.  94/1  A  Taylor  sitting  upon  a  square  Table 
(Stone  or  Humett,  as  some  term  it). 
t  Humet,  a.  Obs.  Also  erron.  humid  (of. 
HAWMF.D).  An  abbrev.  of  HUMETTY. 

1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  n.  v.  47  This  is  called  Humet 
by  reason  it   is  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  Escocheon. 
1704  j.  HARRIS  1. ex.  Teeha.  s.v.,  Bloom,  in  his  Heraldry, 
gives   you   a    Fesse   of  this   Form,  which  he  calls,   Fesse 
Humid.     1766  (see  HIIMETTV]. 
t  Humetted,  a.  Her.  Obs.    =  next. 
1586    FERNE    Blaz.    Gentrie   183   Cheuerons    are    borne 
crenelly.  quarterly,  counterly  or  transmuted,  humetted,  or 
truncked. 

Humetty  (hi«me-ti),  a.  Her.  Also  -6,  -ee. 
[f.  HUMET  +  -Y  =  Fr.  -4.]  Said  of  an  ordinary  (as 
a  cross,  fesse,  chevron,  etc.)  of  which  the  extremities 
are  couped  or  cut  off  so  as  not  to  reach  the  sides  of 
the  escutcheon. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  in.  i  b,  Thys  Crosse  . .  beyng 
humette  and  ragueled.  1766  PORNY  Heraldry  Diet.,  Hum.t 
or  Humettv.  1809  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  189  Azure  a  cheve- 
ron,  humetty  between  three  covered  cups  or.  1868-82 
CUSSANS  Her.  iv.  (ed.  3)  61  The  Cross  humette,  or  couped, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  its  extremities  cut  off. 

Humgruffin  (h»mgr»-fin'l.  [A  made-up  word, 
from  hum,  gruff,  griffin.}  '  A  terrible  or  repulsive 
person'  (Davies). 

1841  BARIUM  Ingot.  Leg.  Ser.  n.  St.  Cnthbert,  One  horrid 
Humgruffin,  who  seem'd  by  his  talk.  And  the  airs  he  as- 
sumed, to  be  cock  of  the  walk. 

fHumh,  int.  Obs.  [An  inarticulate  sound,  more 
exactly  It  ink  I1with  aspirated  ?«).]  =  HUMPH  int. 

1603  UEKKI  u  U'oaderfull  Yeare  E  iij,  Hee  only  shooke 
his  head  at  this,  and  cried  humh  ! 

Humian:  see  HIMKAN. 

Humic  (.hi/i-mik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  liumus 
ground,  mould  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  humus 
or  mould.  Humic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  humus 
or  derived  from  it  by  boiling  with  an  alkali. 

1844  PF.TZHOI.DT  Lect.  Farmers  Agric.  Chem.  93  A  sub- 
stance . .  which  has  been  called  humic  acid.  1863  LYELL 
Auti'i.Man  viii.  cd.  3!  148  Mr.  Staring,  .has  attributed  the 
general  scarcity  of  human  bones  in  Dutch  peat  . .  to  the 
power  of  the  humic  and  sulphuric  acids  to  dissolve  bones. 

Humicubation  (hiiflniikiaW'Jan),    [ad,  I.. 

type  *kiimicuhltian-em,  f.  littmi  on  the  ground  + 

cubiitio,  f.  cubare  to  lie  down.]    Lying  down  on  the 

ground,  esp.  as  a  sjjjn  of  penitence  or  humiliation. 

1656   l!«AMHAi.i.  in   Hobbca  /.//•.,  AVa-w.,  .(•  Chanel  145 
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Fasting  and  Sackcloth,  and  Ashes,  and  Tears,  and  Humi- 
tiiions  of  Repentance.       1662 

(it  SNIN,;  Lent  fast  195  That  fasting  be  not  divni 
its  primitive  society  of  watchings,  humicubations,  sorrow- 
ings.    1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Cfi.  of  l-athers  (1842)  255  Fre- 
quent watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like. 

Humid  (hi«'mid),  a.  Also  6-7  humide.  [a. 
F.  humide  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  L. 
humid-its,  more  correctly  timid-its,  f.  untere  to  be 
moist.]  Slightly  wet  as  with  steam,  suspended 
vapour,  or  mist ;  moist,  damp. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  58  The  rane  . .  is  ane  exalatione  of 
humid  vapours.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  I-'.romena 
54  Such  musicke,  as  . .  drew  humid  lamentations  from  the 
driest  eyes.  1667  MILTON'  /'.  /-.  ix.  193  The  humid  Flours, 
that  breathd  Thir  morning  Incense.  i766GoLi,sM.  l'i\ .  II'. 
xxiii,  Those  mouldering  walls  and  humid  floor.  1870  VF.ATS 
Nat.  Hist.  Cotnm.  14  Ireland  is  more  humid  than  England. 

b.  In  mediaeval  physiology,  said  of  elements, 
humours,  etc. 

1604  JAS,  I.  CounterbL  (Arb.)  102  Because  the  Braines  are 
colde  and  humide.  1637  GILI.KSPIE  F.ijg.  Pop.  Cerem.  ill. 
ix,  200  The  complexion  of  a  woman  . .  is  more  humide  then 
the  complexion  of  a  man.  1809  Med.  Jrril.  XXI.  109 
When  the  choleric,  phlegmatic,  sanguine,  and  melancholic 
temperaments,  are  said  to  be  occasioned  by  a  humid  and 
dry,  hot  and  cold  constitution. 

c.  Said  of  a  chemical  process  in  which  liquid  is 
used. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  I.  411  It  is  a  reduction  in  the 
humid  way.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  A'c.  \  Art  II.  480 
Crystallization  is  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  humid  ;. . 
the  humid  crystallization  refers  to  fluids  and  gases  holding 
solids  in  solution.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  373 
Iodine  does  not  act  sensibly  in  the  humid  way. 

d.  Of  diseases :  Marked  by  a  moist  discharge. 
1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inftam.  507  The  French  [usually 

express  this  difference]  by  those  of  humid  and  dry  gangrenes. 
1821  34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  484  Laminated 
Humid  Scall. 

Hence  Knmidly  adv.  •  Humidness,  moistness. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Hutnictness,  moisture.  1886  C.  GIBBON 
Clare  of  Claresmede  II.  xi.  172  There  was  ..  fear  in  her 
humidly  bright  eyes. 

t  Hu-midate,  f.  Obs.    [f.  L.  /<«//«</•//-,  ppl. 

stem  of  hnmidare,  f.  humidus  HUMID.]  trans.  To 
make  humid  or  moist ;  to  moisten. 

c  1540  BOORDE  The  Boke  for  to  Lfrne  C  iij  b,  Immoderat 
slepe  and  sluggyshnes  doth  humi[d]ate  and  make  lyght  the 
brayne.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Humidate,  to  moisten. 

Humidify  (hiwmi-difsi),  v.  [f.  HUMID  a.  + 
-i  Y.]  trans.  To  render  humid  or  moist ;  to  moisten, 
damp.  Hence  Humi'difier.anapparatusforrender- 
ing  the  atmosphere  moist. 

1884  Health  Exkib.  CataL  109/1  Lacy's  Patent  Humidifier. 
1885  J.  J.  MANLEV  Brit.  Almanac  Camp.  25  Air-heating, 
cooling,  and  humidifying  apparatus  for  workshops.  1898 
/'»/.  AY/.  Monthly  LII.  470  Potted  plants  . .  sufficed  to 
humidify  the  air. 

t  Humi-dious, a.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  'L.liiiiniil-its 
IIrMiD-r-(l)ous.]  Moist,  wet,  watery. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  World's  Eighth  1l\vi,t._4s 
Wks.  II.  62/1  The  great  humidious  Monarch  tells  himplaine 
"1'weie  best  he  iogd  from  his  commanding  Maine. 

Humidity  (luwmi-diti).  Also  5  humedite, 
vmydite,  humidyte,  5-6  humiditefe,  etc.  fa. 
V.  ImmiJiti  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
hfimiditat-em,  f.  hnmidus  HUMID.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  humid ; 
moistness,  dampness. 

Rtlath't  Humidity  (of  the  atmosphere}  in  Mcteorol.,  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  it  contains  as  compared  with  that 
of  complete  saturation  at  the  given  temperature. 

c  1450  BURGH  Stcrres  1906  Ffor  Chaung  of  Coinplexioun  by 
drynesse  or  humydite.  1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xviii.  (1870) 
277  All  maner  of  flesshe  the  whiche  is  inclyned  tohumydyte. 


1615  (>.  SANDYS  fr,i-\  129  By  reason  of  the  humidity  of  the 
Northerne   wind,  which    here   is   the    moystest.      1729   S. 


hygrometer.     1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.   (1879)  I.  ii.  58  A 
day  of  average  humidity  in  England. 

2.  concr.  Fluid  matter  that  makes  a  body  humid  ; 
moisture  (diffused  through  a  gas  as  vapour  or 
through  a  solid  substance,  or  condensed  upon 
a  surface) ;  damp. 

MU-ZO  Lvnfi.  Chron.  Troyi.\\.  (MS.  Digby  2  ;<> .  After 
bat  ver  ha(>  made  out  of  be  roote  The  humydite  kyndely  t«. 
ascende.  1528  PAYNKL  Salerne's  Kegim.  A  iv  b,  lilud  .^  i_; 
very  Here  like  humidite  whiche  is  as  fundation  of  lyfe.  1656 
Si  ANI.EY  Hist.  Philos.  VI.  (1701)  260/1  Death.  .Cometh.,  when 
through  want  of  Refrigeration  the  Radical  Humidity  is 
consumed  and  dried  up.  1727  BRADLKY  l-am.  J'KI.  8.V. 
Guaiacnm  The  watery  Humidity  call'd  Phlegm.  1893^11 
R.  HAI.I.  In  llifli  Heavens  277  When  the  heat  was  greatest 
the  air  was  .'.  largely  charged  with  humidity. 
b.  //.  The  humours  and  juices  of  animals  and 
plants.  (Cf.  HuMouii  sb.  2.) 


which  draw  them  thither. 

t  Humi-ferous,  a.  0/>s.  rare-",     [f.  I 
mifer  containing  moisture,  f.  stem  of  'li)iim-rre. 


HUMILIATE. 

•n-or:  see -FERors.]     '\Vaterish, 
that  brings  moisture'  (LHount  Glossogr.  1656). 
t  Humiflc  (hiz<mrfik  ,  a.  rare~".     [ad.  late  L. 
(K)umific-us  moistening,  f.  as  prec.  +  -fic-us  -FIC.] 
'Causing  moisture'  (Bailey,  vol.  II.  1727)- 

Humifuse  (hi/rmin/7s\  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L. 
kumifusus,  f.  humioTL  the  ground  t  fiisus,  pa.  pple. 
(Afundere  to  pour,  extend,  spread.]  (See  quot.) 

1854  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hutnifusus,  applied  to  the  stalk 
of  vegetables  when  it  runs  or  stretches  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  without  sending  out  roots  :  numifuse.  1866 
Treas,  Bot. 

Humify  luM'mifsi),  v.  rare.  Also  8  hurnefy. 
[ad.  late  L.  (hfimificare,  f.  \h~umificus  moistening 
(see  HUMIFIO  and  -FY).]  trans.  To  render  humid  ; 
to  moisten.  So  Humifica  tion,  moistening. 

1651  BIGGS  Neiv  Disp.  F  229  To  refresh  the  thirst  a  little 
by  the  dregs  of  hunufication.  1658  R.  WHITK  tr.  Digby's 
Pffiud.  Symp.  (1660)  22  The  earth,  which  is  humified  either 
by  rain,  or  the  dew.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1-9..'  I.  ix. 
89  Marcasites  and  pyrites  . .  by  being  humefied  with  water 
ur  air,  contract  this  heat. 

t  Humil,  -ile,  a.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5 
-yll,  6  -yle,  -ill.  [ad.  L.  Humil-is  humble ;  in 
i6th  c.  F.  also  humile,  1 2th  c.  htimele.]  Humble. 
c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  iv.  i,  September,  the  humyll  moneth 
suette,  Quhen  passyt  by  the  hycht  was  off  the  hette.  1500- 
10  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  4,  I  repent  my  synnys  with  humill 
hairt  contreit.  1533  GAU  Riiht  I'ay  24  He  that  hes  perfit 
Iwiff  in  hime  [God]  he  is  humil,  and  redy  to  serwe  euerie 
man.  1542  BOORDE  Dietary  x.  (1870)  225  Andrew  Borde 
..doth  surrender  humyle  commendacyon.  1567  Gvde  4- 
Codlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  96  Humill  men  sail  inhereit  the  eird. 
b.  Of  a  plant:  Of  lowly  growth. 

1367  MAPLET  Cr.  Forest  32  The  Balme  tree.. his  lowe  and 
humile  kinde  of  growth. 

I  Humile,  humily,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  -yle, 
-yll,  -ill.  [In  ijth  c.  htimilye,  a.  F.  humilier, 
ad.  L.  humiliare  to  humble  (see  HUMILIATE)  ;  in 
1 6th  c.  usually  humil,  -He,  after  prec.  adj.]  trans. 
To  humble,  to  humiliate. 

1491  CAXTON  Vital  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  14951  II.  226  b/i  The 
herte  contryte  and  humylyed.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  i.  167  He  is  excessyuely  humylyed. 
Ibid.  IY.  xxi.  260  Therfore  they  ought  to  fere  &  them 
humyle  before  god.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxi.  255 
A  care  that  greatly  humiled  the  kynges  courage.  1533 
GAU  R icht  I'ay  43  Quhow  the  sone  of  God  humilit  hime  of 
his  hie  maieste.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  1888 
I.  33  The  potent  Spirit  of  God  mot  humyll  ;our  hertis. 

Humiliant  (hi;<mHiant),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
humilidnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  humiliare  to  HU- 
MILIATE.] Humiliating. 

1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  iii,  By  my  perci- 
piency  of  sin  and  fall  And  melancholy  of  humihant 
thoughts. 

Humiliate  (bimnHiiW,  v.  [f.  hunnliat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  Inte  T  .  niimilidre,  f.  humili-s  HUMBLE  a.1 
Cf.  P".  humilier.'} 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  low  or  humble  in  position, 
condition,  or  feeling ;  to  humble,  refi.  To  humble 
or  abase  oneself,  to  stoop  ;  sometimes,  to  prostrate 
oneself,  to  bow.  Obs. 

1533-4  in  Suppression  Monasteries  (Camden)  22  We  be  . . 
set  iii  comforte  to  humyliate  our  selfes  as  prostrate  afore 
your  highnes.  1577  tr.  Fisher's  Treat.  Prayer  (R.\  For  God 
his  wyll  is,  that  we  should  humiliate  and  deiect  our  selues 
in  the  sight  of  his  maiestie.  1601-1  FULBF.CKE  ist  P t. 
Parall.  20  Such  a  religious  man  may  not  . .  humiliate  hlm- 
selfe  to  execute  the  rite  of  homage.  1611  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  i.  iii.  I.  iv.  (1676)  121  How  much  we  ought  to.  .examine 
and  humiliate  our  selves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  him  for 
mercy.  1656  BLOUNT,  Humiliate,  to  make  low  or  humble. 
1656  B.  HARRIS  farh'ai's  Iron  Age  I.  xvii.  128  They  might 
well  fear,  lest  all  the  States  of  Germany  humiliated,  or 
joyned  to  those  of  the  Emperour,  he  might  come  and  re- 
demand  some  Towns  amongst  them.  1776  S.  J.  PRATT 
Pupil  of  Pleas.  II.  17  He  whom  indigence  and  the  strokes 
of  ill-fortune  have  not  . .  humiliated. 

2.  To  lower  or  depress  the  dignity  or  self-respect 
of;  to  subject  to  humiliation  ;  to  mortify. 

,7,7  rsce  HUMILIATING  ///.«.].  179*  w-  TAYLOR  in 
MtmtMt  Rev.  XX.  570  The  luxury  of  individuals  often 

humiliates  those  who  miss  its  delights.  1817  Sou  THEY -Lltt_. 
(1856)  III.  66,  I  have,  .to  complain  of  mycounsel.  .for  humi- 
liating me  18*4  W  IRVING  T.  Tra-:  I.  113  Mere  donations 
..  humiliate  as  much  as  they  relieve.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist  vii.  §  3.  362  The  country  was  humiliated  by  defeat. 
,879  CHR  KOSSETTI  Stfk  t,  /•'.  .6,  When  we  ask  to  Ix 
humbled,  we  must  not  recoil  from  being  humiliated. 

Hence  Humrliated  ///.  a. 

1782  MRS  E.  BLOWER  Geo.  liateman  I.  Si  Bateman  was 
at  that  period  in  a  humiliated  state  of  mind  1810  boUTH.Y 
£W.<I8£)  I.  25  What  a  spirit  would  be  kindled  throughout 
groaning  and  humiliated  Europe!  1886  W.  J.  IUCKER 
/••  l-'unfe  280  The  humiliated  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Humiliate,  a.  and  si:  [ad.  late  I.,  humiliat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  humiliare  (see  prec.).] 

A.,  adj.  t  a.  Humiliated,  humbled  (obs.).  b. 
Belonging  to  the  order  of  Humiliates. 

1593  NASHE  Christ' i  T.  11613)  81  They  would  be  more 
humiliate  and  delected.  1880  f.il"-.  Can:  Knou'l.  (N.  YJ 

,  A  female  order  of  Benedictines,  known  as  Mum 
Hate  nuns,  or  nuns  of  Blassoni. 

t  B.  sb.  ( With  capital  ff.)  One  of  an  order  ol 
monks  and  nuns  who  affected  great  humility  in 
dress  behaviour,  and  occupation.  Obs. 

,6n'SpKED  Hist.  lit.  Brit.  ,x.  viii.  (16321  J54  No.r.w"' 
ic  Humiliates  regardlcsse  of  clmosmg  a  delicate 


HUMILIATING. 

plot . .  where  lice  built  a  goodly  Abbey  of  their  Order.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossegr.,  Humiliates,  a  Religious  Order,  instituted 
about  the  year  1166  by  certain  persons  exiled  by  Frederkus 
harbarossa. 

Humiliating  'hiKmi-li|<?itins,///.  a.  [f.  HU- 
MILIATE:'. +  -ING™.]  That  humiliates;  that  lowers 
one's  dignity  or  self-respect;  abasing,  mortifying. 

1757  Ht-rxld  I.  ix.  147  To  have  demanded  so  humiliating 
a  sacrifice  of  decorum.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  11'.  .Y.  u.  iii. 
(18691  1-  345  Bankruptcy  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
humiliating  calamity  which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  1834 
MACAULAY  £ss.,  Pitt  (1887)  320  The  most  humiliating  of 
these  events  was  the  loss  of  Minorca.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
PLiygr.  Europe  v.  (1894)  137  A  retreat  . .  would  have  been 
.  .humiliating. 

Hence  Humi  liatingly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  hu- 
miliates. 

1782  H.  ELLIOT  Let.  in  Life  viii.  (1868)  250,  I  was  very 
humiliatingly  treated.  1842  R.  ANDERSON  Regeneration 
(1871)  99  How  humiliatingly  and  sharply  it  convicts  and  re- 
proves 1 

Humiliation  .hiK-mili^'-J^nX  [a.  F.  humilia- 
tion (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  humilia- 
tion em, n.  of  action  {romAttntiliare  to  HUMILIATE.] 
The  action  of  humiliating  or  condition  of  being 
humiliated;  humbling, abasement.  Formerly  often 
=  humbled  or  humble  condition,  humility. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  406  The  ferthe  [manere  of 
humylilee]  is  whan  he  nys  nat  sory  of  his  humiliacion.  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  18  Eneas  knelyd  doun  on  bothe  his 
knees,  bi  grete  humylyacyon  of  herte.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Cateck.  (1884)  i6Tha  war  ordanit  also  for  owr  humiliatioun, 
instructioun  and  spiritual  exercitioun.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  no  Receiving  penitents  ..  having  first 
before  this  washing  testified  their  humiliation  by  fasting  and 
prayer.  1648  Slwrter  Catech.  Westm.  Assemb.  (1718)  §  23 
Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  executeth  the  offices  of  a  Prophet, 
of  a  Priest,  and  of  a  King,  both  in  his  estate  of  humiliation 
and  exaltation.  1678  BUNVAN  Pilgr,  i.  65  Yes,  said  Pru- 
dence, ..it  is  an  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  go  down  into  the 
valley  of  Humiliation,  as  thou  art  now,  and  to  catch  no  slip 
by  the  way.  1700  S.  L..  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  E.  Itnl.  353  On 
the  loth.  We  kept  a  day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation.  1771 
Junius  Lett.  xlii.  221  Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this 
country  end?  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Incarnation  vi. 
(1852)  162  As  His  Incarnation  was  the  humiliation  of  His 
Godhead,  so  was  His  death  the  humiliation  of  His  earthly 
nature.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Xeighl.  xiii.  (1878) 
273,  I  think  '  humiliation  '  is  a  very  different  condition  of 
mind  from  humility.  '  Humiliation  '  no  man  can  desire  ;  it 
is  shame  and  torture. 
b.  with  a  and//. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  79  Many  voluntary 
humiliacyons  in  ye  waye  to  perfyte  mekenes.  1751  SMOL- 
LETT Per.  /Vf.  (1779*  I.  xiv.  123  Nor  would  he  pay  the  least 
regard  to  the  humiliations  and  supplications  of  some  among 
them.  1837  MACAL'LAV  Ess.,  Bacon  (1887)  383  Incensed  by- 
multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations. 

Humiliative  (hi«mi-liftiv),a.  [f.  \.Jiumiliat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  humiliare  to  HUMILIATE  +  -in.] 
Having  a  humiliating  quality. 

1810  BFNTHAM  Packing  (1821)  23  Of  these  two.. the  first 
mentioned  may  be  termed  the  depressive  or  humiliative. 

Humiliator  i hiKim-liie'taj).  [Agent-n.  in  L. 
form,  from  /mmiliare.]  One  who  humiliates. 

1850  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rif-vcda  I.  135  The  humiliator 
of  his  enemies.  1890  in  Daily  AYn-i  25  Jan.  5-6  That  he 
was  '  a  grovelling  humiliator  of  his  distinguished  race  '. 

Hnmrliatory,  a.  [f.  as  HUMILIAT-IVE  + 
-ORY.]  That  tends  to  humiliate. 

1872  RUSKIN  Aratra  Pfntilici  iii.  80  Of  the  impotence, 
take  but  this  one,  utterly  humiliatory,  and.  .ghastly  example. 

fHumilist.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  /iumil-is  HUM- 
BLE +  -IST.]  =  HUMILIATE  si. 

1611  COTGH.,  Humiliez,  the  Humilists  ;  Gray  Friers  of  the 
Order  of  St.  BenneL, 

t  Humrlitude.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  I..  Inimili-s 
HCMBLE  +  -TUDE.]  Humility. 

ft 1586  SIR  H.  SIDNEY  in  Lett.  Abp.  Usshfr  (1686)  App.  26 
High  Humilitudes  take  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
Multitude.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  n.  iv.  (1852)  127 
With  a  sagacious  humilitude  he  consented. 

Humility  ;hi«mi-liti).  [a.  F.  humilite  'earlier 
uiiiilitet,  lithe,  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  humili- 
liit-em,  f.  humilis  HUMBLE.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  humble  or  having  a  lowly 
opinion  of  oneself;  meekness,  lowliness,  humble- 
ness :  the  opposite  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  117  Thon  clennesse  and  humylyte.  1390 
GOWER  Can/.  III.  200  And  with  full  great  humilite  He 
suffrcth  his  adversite.  1419  R.  HOLME  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  u.  I.  65  With  all  subjection  and  humilitce  We  recomend 
us  to  ;oure  roial  Majestee.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  l.v.\.  4 
'Ihow  that.. Gabriel!  send..On-to  the  mayd  of  maist  humi- 
lite. 1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  \\.  iii.  43  stags  direct.,  Enter  Corio- 
lanus  in  a  gowne  of  Humility,  with  Menenius.  a  1639  W. 
WHATELEV  Prototypes  i.  xi.  (1640)  09  That  is  true  humility 
to  have  a  meane  esteeme  of  himselfc  out  of  a  true  appre- 
hension of  Gods  greatnesse.  1757  Hi'Mn  Ess.,  Passings 
(1817)  II.  175  Humility.,  is  i  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves 
on  account  of  some  defect  or  infirmity.  1873  HAMF.RTON 
Intell.  Li/en,  i.  (1876)  52  The  humility  which  acknowledges 
present  insufficiency. 

b.  with//.  An  act  of  humility  or  self-abasement. 
1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland  etc.  (i7471  5,  With 
humilities  . .  they  satisfied  the  young  kins.  1800-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Friend  (1818  I.  32  All  the  tricksy  humilities  of  the 
ambitious  candidates  for  the  favorable  suffrages  of  tin- 
judicious  Public. 

2.  Humble   or  low  condition,  rank,  or  estate  ; 
unpretentiousness,  humbleness. 
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1623  Cock'ERAM,  H'.tmilitit,  low  estate,  basenesse.  1757 
FOOTE  Author  I.  8  But  how  will  a  Person  of  his  Pride  and 
Pedigree,  relish  the  Humility  of  this  Apartment?  1831 
LAMB  Eiia  Ser.  it.  EUistonia-ta,  I  made  a  sort  of  apology 
for  the  humility  of  the  fare,  c  1838  DE  QVINCEY  Shaks. 
Wks.  1863  XY.  37  His  course  lay  . .  through  the  humilities 
of  absolute  poverty. 

3.  A  local  name  of  several  X.  American  birds  of 
the  family  .V, 

1634  W.  "WOOD  .\Y:c  Kng.  Prosf.  i.  viii.  (18651  34  The 
Humilities  or  Simplicities  las  1  may  rather  call  them)  bee  of 
two  sorts,  the  biggest  being  as  big  as  a  greeue  Plover,  the 
other  as  big  as  birds  we  call  Knots  in  England.  1678 
PIULUPS  (ed.  4>,  Humility,  otherwise  called  Simplicity,  a 
!  sort  of  Bird  in  New  England.  1781  S.  PETERS  H ist.  Con. 
iitcticitt  256  The  Humility  is  so  called  because  it  speaks  the 
word  humility,  and  seldom  mounts  high  in  the  air. 

tHu-milness.  Oh.  Chiefly  Sc.   [f.  HUMIL«. 

+  -NESS.]     Humbleness,  humility. 

1423  JAS.  I  A'l'n^-is  Q.  cxxvi,  With  dredefull  humylnesse. 
c  1485  Dit;by  Myst.  11882!  IV.  479,  I  shall  assiste  you  with  all 
humylnesse.  1567  Gtiae  4  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  75  Hartlio 
thankfulnes  . .  We  offer  the,  Lord,  with  law-lie  humilnes. 

t  Humily,  adv.  Oh.  Forms :  4  humelich, 
-iii,  -yly,  -ely,  4-6  humly,  5  hummylly,  home- 
liohe,  homly,  6  hum(eHie,  humilye.  [f.  Hu- 
MIL(E  a.  +  -LY2.  In  i6th  c.  only  Sf.  It  was  united 
with  the  form  hioiibly  by  the  intermediate  hum/}'.'] 
=  HUMBLY. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  i.  578  He  him  thankit  humyly.  c  1380 
Sir  l-'entmb.  2050  pe  duk  aunswerede  bat  mayde  free, 
humelich  &  fayre.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  200  Homliche 
on  hir  heued  heor  hondus  J>ei  leyed.  1500-20  DI-NBAR 
Poems  x.  20  For  he.  .is  cumin  full  humly.  1513  DOI'CLAS 
s&fieis  XII.  xiv.  121  Streik  furth  my  handis  humelic.  1552 
LYNDESAY  Monarche  6096  Full  humilye  he  techeit  ws.  1567 
Gude  ty  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.J  104  Humlie  I  the  exhort. 

Humin  (hi;?min\  Chem.  [f.  HUMUS  +  -is.] 
A  neutral  substance  existing,  according  to  Mulder, 
in  black  humus. 

1844  PETZHOI.DT  Ltct.  Farmers  Agric.  Chan.  93  To  this 
the  name  Innnint  or  humus  coal  has  been  applied.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  31  20  The  organic  vege- 
table matter  consists  of  humin  and  ulmin,  and  of  acids 
derived  from  humus.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  I.e.r.,  Humin,  . .  the 
material  in  turf  which  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

t  Humise-rpent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  humi 
en  the  ground  +  serpent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  serf  ere  to 
crawl.]  Crawling  on  the  ground. 

1641  R.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  i.  ii.  3  He  is  ex  f  zee  plebis, 
humi-serpent ;  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

Humism,  -ist:  see  tinder  HUMEAX. 

Huniistratous  (hi/Jmistre'-tas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  humistrat-us  (f.  humi  on  the  ground  + 
stratus  spread)  +  -ous.]  '  Spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground '  (Gray). 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  415.     1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Humite  (hi;7-m3it).  Min.  [\amed,  1813,  after 
Sir  Abraham  Hume,  of  London.]  A  fluo-silicate 
of  magnesium,  long  considered  a  variety  of  chondro- 
dite,  but  now,  on  crystallographical  grounds,  made 
a  distinct  species. 

1814  T.  ALLAN  Min.  ffomen.  45  ffamitr,  is  a  substance 
mentioned  by  Bournon.  1852  BROOKE  &  MILLER  Phillips" 
Min.  353  Humite  has  been  described,  .as  belonging  to  the 
prismatic  system.  1895  StOKV-MASKBLYNH  Crystalhgr. 
§  317  Twins  of  humite  occur,  twinned  in  t\\o  ways. 

Humlie,  liuniblie.  Sc.  [f.  HUMMEL  a.  +  -T.] 
A  hummel  or  polled  cow.  Also  attrib.,  as  humlie- 
fow.  In  quots.  1818,  1825-80  trans/. 

1813  J.  HEADRICK  Agric.  Sum.  Forfarsh.  439  (Jam.i 
A  great  proportion  of  the  permanent  stock  are  humlies,  that 
i^,  they  have  no  horns.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  iv,  I  gat  the 
humlie-cow,  that's  the  best  in  the  byre,  .for  ten  pund  Scots. 
1818  E.  Burl's  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  II.  104  note,  In  the  days  of 
our  grand-fathers  the  lower  class  of  Highlanders,  were  . . 
denominated  hninblies  from  their  wearing  no  covering  on 
their  head  but  their  hair.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Httmlock, 
Hinnlie,  'a  polled  cow;  also  a  person  whose  head  has  been 
shaved,  or  hair  cut '. 

Humlock,  variant  of  HEMLOCK. 

t  Hu'mmel,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [  =  MLG.andmod.G. 
liinnmel  wild  bee,  drone,  Du.  hommcl  drone,  = 
htitnbli  in  HUMBLE-BEE.]  A  drone  ;  a  lazy  fellow. 

1500-20  DUNUAK  1'aems  Ix.  18  Wyld  haschbaldis,  haggar- 
baldis,  and  hummellis. 

Hummel  (hu-m'l),  humble  ,li»-mb'l),  a.  Sc. 

and  north,  dial.  Forms  :  a.  5  honimyl,  6  homill. 
hommil,  S- hummel,  (8  hummle;.  0.  7  hum- 
bell,  6-  humble.  [Corresponds  to  LGer.  hummel, 
hommel  hornless  beast  (hence  draught-ox)  ;  cf. 
humt/ielbock,  hmnnielgeisz  a  hornless  goat,  humlich, 
<lial.  hommlich  hornless,  Bav.  humlet  hornless.  The 
earlier  history  of  the  word  has  not  been  traced  : 
there  may  be  radical  connexion  with  HAMBI.E  to 
mutilate.] 

1.  Of  cattle  :   Hornless,  '  dodded '. 

1536  liELLF.NHEN  i  ..t)  II.  164  Quhen  uncouth 

ky  fechtis  amang  thaiinsclf.  gif  ane  of  thaim  happenr 
slane,  and  uncertane  quhat  kow  maid  the  slauchter,  t ; 
thatubomiU  ^all  heir  the  wyte.    1584  J.  CARMicilAEL/.ff.  in 
.  11844)  438  When  we  got  it,  it  wu--  l.ut 
a   1  km   humble  kow.     1775  JOHNSON   Jottm.   West.  Isles, 
Ostig  Wks.  X.  415  Of  their  black  cattle,  some  are  without 
horns,  called  by  the  Scots,  humble 

trans/.  1887  Aincr.  .\a!ura/i,t  Oct.  886  The  lop-ear  (in 
the  zebu]  v.  a  decidedly  '  hunimrl  '  ' 


HUMMER. 

2.  Of  corn   or  grain  :  Awnless.     Hummel 
1  a  term  applied  to  the  lighter  grain  of  any  kind, 
or  that  which  falls  from  the  rest  when  it  is  fanned* 
(Jam.)  ;  hence  used  attrib.  'mean,  poor'. 

1404  Ada  Audit.  (1839)  35/2,  vii  chalder  of  hominy!!  corne. 
a  1605  BIRREI.  Diary  in  Dalyell  Pragni.  Scot.  Hist.  (1798) 
36  The  ait  mail!  10  lib.  the  boll,  the  humbell  corne  7  lib.  the 
boll.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scott. ,  Bcntricksh.  IV.  386  The.. 
hinds,  .receive  10  bolls  oats,  2  bolls  barley,  and  i  boll  peas, 
which  two  last  articles  are  called  hummel  corn.  iSToRAMSAV 
Rtmin.  (ed.  18)  87  A  hummelcorn  discourse. 

f3.   Broken,  chapped,  kibed.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  128  In  case  of  humble-heels  he 
applied  it  sodden  in  oile. 

Hummel,  humble,  -'.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  9  homil,  humel.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  horns:  seeHuMUELLED. 

2.  To  remove  the  awns  from  (barley).     See  also 
qnot.  1893. 

?«  1800  MS.  Poem  (Jain.),  Thair's  bear  tae  hummil.  18*2 
HOGG  Perils  qf  Man  II.  30  (Jam.)  My  heart  dunt— duntit 
like  a  man  humblin  bear.  1893  Xorthitmbld.  Gloss.,  Homil, 
to  humble  or  remove  the  awns  from  barley.  . .  In  breaking 
stones  for  macadamised  roads,  to  hnntel  means  to  break 
the  lumps  into  smaller  sizes  preparatory  to  their  being  made 
the  requisite  size  by  a  smaller  hammer. 

Hence  Hirxnmelling,  -eling  vbl.  sb. 

1833  Fenny  Cycl.  III.  465/2  Barley  requires  care  in  thrash- 
ing, to  break  off  all  the  awns  close  to  the  grain.. .  It  is  often 
necessary  ..to  effect  this  by  another  operation,  .called  /;;/«/• 
uuling.  1851  lilustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Ex/iib.  386  A  barley  aveller 
or  hummelling  machine  ..  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  the 
horns  or  avels  off  barley,  .leaving  the  kernels  clean. 

t  Hummel-bummel.  Obs.    [Cf.  HUMBLE  z».2 

and  BUMBLE.]     An  imitation  of  mumbling. 

I537-4«  LYNDESAV  Kiticis  Confess,  44  And  mekle  Latyne 
lie  did  mummill,  I  hard  na  thing  but  hummill  bummill. 

Hummelled,  -eled   (to-mid),  humbled 

(hjtrmb'ld),^.  north,  dial.  Also  9  homilt, huraelt. 
[f.  HUMMEL  v.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Of  cattle  :  Hornless,  '  dodded  '. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Humbled, 
hornless  ;  spoken  of  cattle  and  sheep.  1863  MRS.  TOOCOOD 
Yorksh.  Dial.,  Some  of  his  cows  are  Hummeld.  1880  Echo 
4  Oct.  41  Mr.  Horatio  Ross  killed  what  is  called  a  '  hum- 
melled1  stag,  a  very  remarkable  rarity— that  is,  being  full- 
grown  without  horns. 

2.  Of  barley  ;  Deprived  of  the  awns. 
f3.  Broken,  chapped,  kibed.  Obs. 

1597  OERARDE  Herbal  i.  xxxi.  §  10.  42  To  heale  kibed  or 
humbled  heeles.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  38  If  one  lay 
them  very  hot  to  kibed  or  humbled  heeles,  they  wil  cure 
them. 

Hummeller,  -eler  (h»*m*laj\  [f.  HUMMEL 
v,  +  -ER1.]  One  who  or  that  which  hummels  ; 
spec,  a  machine  for  removing  the  awns  from  barley. 

1842  C.  \V.  JOHNSON  Fanner's  Cycl.*  Barley  Hwnmellcr, 
an  instrument  for  separating  the  awns  of  the  bailey  plant 
from  the  seed.  1849  H.  STEPHENS  Bk.  /-Virwled. 2*  1.421/2 
In  some  cases  the  thrashing-machine  itself  is  made  the 
hummeller,  by  employing  an  iron  fluted  cover  to  the  drum. 
1862  ).  WILSON  /-'arming- 161  When  barley  is  thrashed,  it  is 
first  carried  by  a  separate  set  of  elevators,  .into  a  hummeller, 
in  which  it  is  freed  from  the  awns, 

Hummer  vho-maj).  j/'.1  Also  7  humber.  [f. 
HUM  ?'.i  +  -EH  '.]  A  thing  or  person  that  hums. 

1.  An  insect  that  hums  ;  also,  a  humming-bird. 
1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Barias  \\.  iii.  i.  Abraham  606  The 

Swallow's  silent,  and  the  lowdest  Humber,  Leaning  upon 
the  earth,  now  seems  to  slumber,  a  1694  M.  ROBINSON 
Antobio^-.  (Mayor  1856)  7  Swarms  of  night  enemies,  the 
gnats,  and  hummers.  1796  MORSR  Amer.  Gco^.  I.  737  The 
hummer  is  a  night  bird,  peculiar  to  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Peru,  . .  a  strange  humming  [is]  made  in  the  air  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight.  1816  KIRBY  &  SP,  Entomol.  (1818) 
Il.xxiv.  379  The  wasp  and  hornet,  .are  strenuous  hummers. 
1870  J.  ORTON  Andes  fy  Amazons  vi.  (1876)  105  Save  the 
hummers,  beautiful  plumage  is  rare. 

2.  A  person  that  hums  ;  one  that  utters  *  hum  ! ' 
1771   Contemplative  Man  I.  107  Tho'  he  never  sung  in 

Form  . .  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  Hummer.  1820  [see 
HAWKR].  1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  I.  279  To  vindicate 
Diana's  name  from  the  hummers  and  hawers* 

3.  A  person  or  thing  characterized  by  extreme 
activity,  energy,  etc.;  see  lU'M  r.  3,  mid  el.  bouncer, 
thumper,   (colloq.  or  slang. } 

1681  OTWAY  Soldier's  /'<>r/.  i.  i,  She's  a  Hummer,  such  a 
Bona  Roba,  ha,  ha,  ha.  1701  CIBBKR  Lore  makes  Man 
iv.  ii,  Odd!  she's  a  Hummer!  1888  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Ki1  cuing  Disf>.  18  Dec.,  The  Franklin  county  divorce  court 
is  a  hummer,  but  it  cannot  compete  with  the  similar  court 
in  Chicago,  where  a  record  of  six  cases  an  h*mr  has  just 
been  made.  1852  Cumnt  Lit,  U.  S.)  Apr.  577  The  woman 
of  to-day  is  what  is  tritely  known  as  a  'hummer', 

f4.  slang.    See  quot.)   Obs. 

(11700  1'..  K  Dht.  Cant.  Crew,  Hummer,  a  loud  Lie,  a 
knpi^r.  [Cf.  '  a  humming  lie  '  in  HUMMING///,  a.  2.] 

t  Hummer,  s/>:~  Obs.  [f.  HUM  v.2  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  '  hums  *  or  hoaxes ;  a  humbugger. 

1763  lirit.  Mag.  IV.  261  The  hummer  when  he  hath  told 
a  lye  with  a  grave  face.  1778  H.  BROOKE  Epil.  Humbugging 
\1  Our  humi:  i-liysic,  learning,  and  law. 

Hummer  (htf'maj),  v.  dial.  Also  i  humber. 
[Iterative  of  HUM  z/.1  :  cf.  batter,  twitter.]  intr, 
To  make  a  low  humming  or  murmuring  sound  : 
see  quots.  b.  trans.  To  murmur,  mutter.  Hence 
Hummering  vbf.  sb.  and///,  a. 

l6>9Low"ir  V-  Comni.   A  pp.  VII. 

Through  So>tlaml  the  people  in  church  . .  use  a  hummering 
kind  of  lamentation  for  their  sins,  1637  ( ',  lUsn.L  Genius 
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:iW.s/«  632  The  hammering  of  Gnats.    1674-91  RAV  v  .y 

Words  103  To  Hummer,  to  besin  lo  neigh.   1684  Last 

Speech  o/J.  StmfU  in  CYoW  IVitiusxs  uoio)  2Sj  He  never 

opened  his  mouth  more  but  humbred  and  rose  up  and  went 

..iy.  1781  J.  HurroN  Tour  to  Cavt»  Clow.,  Hummer, 
to  make  .1  low  rumbling  noise,  a  1815  FOKBV  far.  £. 
Aiiglia,  Hummer,  ..  in  our  use  ..  means  the  gentle  and 

•  ing  sound  which  a  hor:,e  utters  when  he  hears  the  com 
shaken  in  the  sieve,  a  1860  J.  YOUNGER  A  utotiog.  xix.  (1881) 
127  Jamie  hummered  some  sort  of  assent.  1884  Cliaml>. 
Jrnl.  9  Feb.  86/r  That  pretty  low  '  hammering  '  sound  su 
common  with  pet  horses. 

Hu-mmie.  Dockers'  colloq.  [?  Related  to  hum- 
mock or  hump."]  See  quot. 

1887  igt/i  Cent.  XXII.  486  (Dock  Life  of  East  Land.* 
With  limber,  a  growth  on  the  back  of  the  neck  called  a 
•hummie  ',  the  result  of  long  friction,  is  needful  to  enable 
a  man  to  balance  a  plank  [in  discharging  cargoes]  with  any 
degree  of  comfort. 

Humming  (h»-muj),  vbl,  sb.^  [f.  HIM  v.i  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HUM.  q.v. 

CI440  Fromf.  fan:  253/1  Hunimynge  (S.  hunnynge), 
rcuma.  1539  K.YNGYSHYU.  Let.  15  Apr.  (MS.  in  P.  R.  O 
S.  P.  Hen.  I'll/,  §  150.  138  b),  The  hummynge  backing  and 
clarke  setting  furthe  ofGods  word.  15776.  Goostlferesiacti's 
H:tsb.  iv.  (1586)  176  b,  At  the  dooreof  the  Hyve.  .you  heare 
a  great  buzzing  and  humming  within.  1660  Trial  Regie. 


.  .       .    i 

The  Gentleman  .  .  has  .  .  practised  Minuet-steps  to  his  own 
Humming.  ,11839  PRAED  Poems  (1864)  II.  120  The  drowsy 
hamming  of  the  bees. 

Humming,  vbl.  s6."  :  see  HUM  v.- 
Hummiug,  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IKU*.] 

1.  That  hums;  that  makes  or  gives  forth  a  low 
murmuring  sound  ;  +  that  hums  approbation. 

1606  SVLVESIEK  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  i.  Trot/lies  340  With 
sudden  flerk  the  fatall  hemp  lets  goe  The  humming  Flint. 
1681  HICKERINGILL  Wks.  11716)  I.  195  That.  .  endeavour  at 
Wit,  Pun.  or  Quibble,  so  much  admir'd  by  the  Humming 
Tribe.  1703  J.  PHILIPS  Splendid  Shilling  (R.),  The  hum- 
ming prey,  Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  oil  the  toils  In- 
extricable. 1827  Blackm.  .ll.ig.  XXI.  504  The  vernal  balmi- 
ness  of  the  humming  Sycamore. 

b.  Said  of  sounds. 

1578  LVTE  DuJwiis  in.  1.  390  Grounde  Iuie..put  into  the 
cares,  taketh  away  the  humming  noyse  .  .  of  the  same  1637 
B.  JONSON  SadSluph.  n.  ii,  The  scalie  beetles.  .That  make 
a  humming  murmur  as  they  Hie.  1692  L\miLKIJ,£rie/Jltf 
(1857)  II.  539  The  earth  swelled  with  a  dismal  humming 
noise.  1790  J.  B.  MORETON  Mann.  H\  hid,  17  The  mus- 
quittoes.  .Their  humming  songs  kept  me  in  dread. 

c.  Sometimes  hyphened  to  its  noun,  forming  a 
quasi-compound  denoting  a  particular  kind  of  the 
thing  in  question,  as  humming-bee,  -top,  -whet:!. 

1660  BOYLE  AV;u  Kx/>.  Pkys.  flfec/i.  xl.  326  We.  .shut  into  a 
great  Receiver  a  Humming  Bee.  1837  HOOD  Ode  to  my 
Son  ii,  Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey  From 
ev'ry  blossom.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  123  The  Parcae 
..  at  their  humming-wheel.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  18 
Battledores,  humming-tops. 

2.  Of  extraordinary  activity,  intensity,  or  mag- 
nitude ;  brisk,  vigorous,  energetic,  'booming';  very 
large;  '  thumping  ','  stunning  '.   slang  or  colloq. 


Ben.  Johnson's  humming  Plays  prevail.  1732  FIELDING 
Mock  Doctor  Epil.,  He'd  have  a  humming  chance.  1733 
—  Quixote  in  Eng.  m.  iv.  You  seem  to  drive  a  humming 
trade  here,  c  1777  H.  WALPOLE  Marr.  Kotes  Cluslcrf. 
Hks.  in  Trans.  PkUobib.  Sac.  (1867-8)  XI.  59  Humming  is 
a  cant  word  for  vast.  A  person  meaning  to  describe  a  very 
large  bird  said,  It  was  a  Humming  Bird.  1865  DICKENS 
Mitt.  Fr.  in.  vii,  He  received  a  humming  knock  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  1896  LD.  ROSEBERY  in  Daily  AVrts  22 
July  5/4  In  the  humming  city,  in  the  backwoods,  in  the 
swamps  where  the  sentinel  walked  his  lonely  round  . .  the 
thoughts,  .of  men  were  that  day  directed  to  Robert  Burns. 
D.  Of  liquor  :  Strong ;  ?  causing  a  humming  in 
the  head ;  ?  effervescing,  frothing,  colloa.  (Cf. 
HCM  slil  3.) 

i67S  DLFFETT  Mock  Tempest  I.  ii,  A  Tub  of  humming 
Muff  would  make  a  Cat  speak.  1733  FIELDING  Covcnt 
Gard.  Wks.  1784  II.  ;i5  A  bowl  of  humming  punch.  1894 
BA*INC-GOUI.D(?»»«  oj  L.  II.  48  -My  humming  brown  ale. 

advb.  1701  FARQI_HAR^;>//.  Ifififair  iv.  ii,  The  wine  was 
humming  strong. 

Huiniuillg-bird.  Any  bird  of  the  large  family 
TrochiiidK,  the  species  of  which  make  a  humming 
sound  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings. 

They  are  all  of  \ery  small  size,  and  are  usually  brilliantly 
\°i  °Vre<''  Tncy  ate  peculiar  to  America,  ranging  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia,  but  \\v*~\  frequent  within  the  tropics. 

1637  T.  MORTON  .Vi-if  Eug.  Canaan  (1883)  198  There  is  a 
curious  bird  to  see  to,  called  a  humming  bird,  no  bi^cr 
then  a  great  fee-tie.  1657  R-  LICON  Barbadocs  (1673)  60 
Ihat  which  ue  call  the  humming  bird,  much  less  than 
a  Wren,  not  much  bigger  than  an  humble  Bee,  . .  never 
sitting,  but  purring  with  her  wings,  all  the  lime  she  stayes 
with  the  flower.  1743  POPE  Dime.  iv.  446  Vet  by  some 
object  ev'ry  brain  is  stirr'd ;  The  dull  may  waken  to  a 
humming-bird.  1769  F..  BANCROFT  Guiana  166  The  Black 
Irochilus,  or  Humming  Bird,  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole 
tribe,  being  not  bigger  than  the  top  of  a  man's  finger.  1877 
BRYANT  May  Even,  iv,  The  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun, 
Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom. 

b.  attt-ib.  Humming  -  bird  bush,  .-Eschyno- 
inene  "lontevidensis,  a  South  American  leguminous 
shrub  much  frequented  by  humming-birds  (Treas. 
Bot.  1 866) ;  humming-bird  flower,  name  lor 
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various  flowers  ficquented  by  humming-binls  • 
humming-bird  hawk-moth  ^sphinx  ,  a  specie 
of  hawk-moth  (J/,  i  ell  alar, tin},  whose 

flight  resembles  that  of  a  humming-bird 

1698  J.    I'tnvKi,    in    I'hil.    I'r.ins.    XX.   405    Digitalis 
«**nana  ftma, /alia,  Ihis  I  take  to  be  the  Humming 
Bird  Tree      1819  (,.   SAMOULUK  Entmnal.  Cam, 
Humming-bird  fiawk-moth.     1834  SEI.UY  in  Ft 
S.at.Clut-1.  No.  a.  40  A  lam  moth  hovering,  in  the  man- 
ner  of  the  Humming-bird  Sphinx,  in  front  of  the  flowers.  1863 
B  ATM  AW.  A»u,Mn  v.  (1864)  115  Several  times  I  s)i>  t  by 
mistake  a  hummingbird-hawk-moth,  instead  of  a  bird      1807 
WILLIS  flaiuer.  n.  I.  ,03  Passiftora  sp.,  Abulih 
many  more  are  ' bumming. bird  flow 

Hummock  (hwniak).  Forms:  a.  6  hammok, 
6-9  hammock.  0.  6  hommoke,  hoommocke' 
8  hommock.  7.  7  hummack,  humoek,  8  hum- 
moo,  7-  hummock,  (p  -uck).  S.  7-8  hom- 
mac(c;o.  [Orig.  a  nautical  term  :  source  obscure. 
The  ending  in  -ock  suggests  a  dim.  like  hillack.  But  the 
stem  hum-,  /u>t/t-,  hunt.,  remains  nnr.xplainecl.  Assnmin" 
it  to  be  linm-,  it  may  be  compared  with  HUMMIE,  LG.  huiit- 
M,  ktmftl,  hummel,  a  small  height  or  eminence,  a  hump, 
be.  dial.  Itninploek  '  little  rising  ground  ',  and  Eng.  kumt 
but  hummock  could  not  be  derived  Irom  harnf,  since  the 
latter  does  not  appear  till  140  years  later.  The  earliest  form 
recalls  another  nautical  word  HAMMOCK  ;  but  comparison  of 
j  the  two  words  will  show  that  neither  form-  nor  sense-history 
avours  anyconnexion  (e.\c.  perh.  that  the  factitious  /;<>«<«,-,,', 
'  hummock, may  have  beeuiiiimkjtiouof//a«/i!t-c<;,hammock.i.j 
1.  A  protuberance  or  boss  of  earth,  rock,  etc., 
usually  conical  or  dome-shaped,  rising  above  the 
general  level  of  a  surface ;  a  low  hillock  or  knoll. 
a.  orig.  'A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hillock, 
or  small  eminence  of  land  resembling  the  figure  of 
a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea-coast  of  any  coun- 
try'  (Falconer  Marine  Diet.,  1769,  s.v.  Uommoc\ 
o.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  104  Right 
above  that  into  the  land  a  round  hammock  and  greene  which 
we  took  to  be  trees.  1599  HAKLUVT  l-'oy.  II.  n.  58  The 
sayd  land  seemed  vnto  vs  as  if  it  had  bene  a  great  number 
of  shippes  vnder  saile,  being  in  deed  nothing  els  but  the 
land  which  was  full  of  Hammoks,  some  high  some  lowe 
with  high  trees  on  them.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  l-'ay.  S.  Sea 
(1847)  '80  Wee  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Atacames, 
which  on  the  wester  part  hath  a  round  hammock. 

0.  1555  R.  GAINSH  in  Eden  Decades  351  Vppon  the  mayne 
are  foure  or  fyue  liygh  hylles  rysynge.  .lyke  round  hoom- 
mockes  or  hyllockes.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  l-'oy. 
(1589)  105  A  round  green  hommoke  which  commeth  out  of 
the  maine.  1645  G.  BOATE  Ire/.  A'at.  Hist.  (1652)  38  Horn- 
head,  being  a  Hill  with  two  hommock*  at  the  top,  in  fashion 
somewhat  like  unto  two  horns. 

V-  1608  W.  HAWKINS  in  Hawkins'  l-'oy.  (1878)  378  A  hnm- 
mocke  ..  boare  of  us  N.E.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  l-'oy.  .S.  Sea 
(1847)  238  This  iland..is  around  humoek,  conteyning  not 
a  league  of  ground,  but  most  fertile.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n. 
ix.  228  On  this  land  we  observed  two  remarkable  hummocks, 
such  as  are  usually  called  paps.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise 
Midge  (1863)  no  Do  you  see  your  marks  now?  Yes,  I 
have  the  two  trees  on  with  the  hummock.  1840  F.  D. 
BENNETT  Whaling  V'oy.  I.  205  note,  This  island  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  lofty.,  rock  ..  with  a  hummock  on 
each  side  of  its  base. 

5.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Aic.  Scv.  Late  l~ov.  i. 
(1711)  114  These  Islands  made  in  four  Hommaccoes,'like 
Hay-cocks,  when  I  saw  them.  1743  BI'LKELKY  &  CUMMINS 
I'oy.  S.  Seas  15  High  Land,  with  Hillocks,  and  one  remark- 
able Hommacoe  like  a  Sugar-loaf. 

b.  (In  Colonial  and  U.S.  use.)  A  piece  of  more 
or  less  elevated  ground,  csp.  in  a  swamp  or  marsh  ; 
spec,  in  the  southern  U.S.,  an  elevation  lising  above 
a  plain  or  swamp  and  often  densely  coveied  with 
hardwood  trees ;  a  clump  of  such  trees  on  a  knoll. 
The  local  form  in  Florida  and  adjacent  states  is  hannnoik. 
o.  1765  J.  BARTRAM  Jrnl.  28  Dec.  in  Stork  Ace.  E.  Florida 
(1766)  13  The  hammocks  of  li\e-oaks  and  palmettos  are 
generally  surrounded  either  with  swamp  or  marsh.  1766 
Ibid,  24  Jan.  49  We  observed  on  the  north-end  of  the  lake 
a  hammock  of  oak.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  283  A  few  spots 
of  hammock  or  upland,  are  found  on  this  island.  1884 
Times  15  Apr.  8  Florida  lands  are  ordinarily  classified  as 
pine  lands,  hammocks  (lands  co\ered  with  hard  woods\  and 
swamp  lands. 

p.  1636  Boston  A'.v.  (1877)  II.  9  A  parcel!  of  marsh  land 
in  which  there  stands  3  homocks,  with  Pyne  trees  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  marsh  neare  the  water.  1775  ROMANS 
Florida^  229  note.  Excepting  the  few  hommocks  near  the 
sea,  which  are  oak  land.  1791  W.  BARTKAM  Carolina  117 
Twenty  miles  of  these  green  fields,  interspersed  with  hom- 
mocks  or  islets  of  evergreen  trees.  1839-40  W.  IRVIM; 
tt'olfcrt's  A'.  (1855)  2 jo  When  Florida  was  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  . .  the  Indians  . .  retired  . .  [into  the)  intricate 
swamps  and  hommocks,  and  vast  savannahs  of  the  interior, 
y.  1650  K.  WILLIAMS  Lt-tt.  i  ;ose  uhich  was 

killed  upon  one  of  your  hummocks  by  Fisher's  Islatid.  1681 
R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ctylon  1817)  25  By  marks  of  great  trees, 
hummacks,  or  rocks,  each  man  knows  his  own.  1766  H. 
LAURKNS  in  Darlington  Mem.  (1849)  43$,  I  thrice  visited 
the  River  St.  John,  -exploring  the  swamps  and  hummocks, 
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mmock  of  trees  on  the  sout  sde.  1869  n  Coues  Birds 
J\T.  H',  478  The  nest  was  a  simple  hollow  in  the  ground,  in 
a  grassy  huminoi  k,  in  the  Centre  of  a  marshy  spot.  1872 
C.  J.  MAVNARD  Birds  Floi-i^ii  ?.'i,  1  was  walking  in  a  narrow 
path  through  a  hummock,  which  lies  back  of  the  old  fort 
at  Miami  [Florida]. 

C.  A  sand  hill  on  the  sea  shore. 

1793  SWEAT  ON*  l-.dystone  L.  \fl  In  1773  the.  .boundary  of 
the  Sand  Hommacks  remained  nearly  the  same,  .but  now., 
the  sand  hommacks  had  established  themselves.  1819  REES 
Cycl.,  Hoiinuacks,  in  Engineery.  are  uv.d  by  Mr.  Smeaton 
to  denote  aand  hills  thrown  up  by  the  tide.  1888  Etstcn 


ft  7  July  5/5    I  lies  height  of 

ind  lulls  fun  Sable  Island]  as  150  feet,  when  in  no  instance 
could  Mi  nnd  a  hummock  having  an  elevation 

of  eighty  feet. 

d.  liiol.  An  elevated  or  detached  boss  of  rock. 

'  •^"'^''Sators  use  the  wurd  hummock  to  express  circular 
and  elevai  upearing  at  a  distance  ;  1  adopt  the 

word  tr.jm  them  '  (Richardson,  1808,  as  below). 

1808  RICHARDSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  2i3  To  these 
I  may  be  compared  the  stratified  basaltic  hummocks  so  pro. 

iscly  scattered  over  our  area.  Ibid.  221  It  will  hardly  be 
isscrted  that  these  hummocks  were  originally  formed  solitary 
and  separate  as  they  now  stand.  1819  Glover's  Hist.  Derby 

i  5'  Detached  portions  or  hummocks  of  coal  measures. 
1839  MintCHMOM  Silur.  Syst.  i.  xx.xvi.  500  The  trap,  reap- 
peanng  here  and  there  in  hummocks.  1878  HI-XLEY 
rhysiogr.  162  1'he  flat-domed  hummocks  of  rock,  produced 
in  this  way  are  termed  sheep-backs. 

e.  '  A  piotuberance  raised  upon  any  plane  of 
ice  above  the  common  level'  (Scoresby)  ;  'a  lump, 
thrown  up  by  some  pressure  or  force,  on  an  ice 
field  or  floe  '  (Sir  J.  Ross). 

1818  Eaiit.  Ren.  XXX.  17  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above 
the  common  level,  is  termed  a  hummock.  1823  SCORESBY 
Whale  Fishtry  51  Many  of  the  hummocks  of  the  ice  were 
at  least  twenty  feet  high . .  Some  of  these  hummocks  seemed 
to  be  of  recent  production.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  A  retic  Exf. 
xxix.  404  We  proceeded  over  the  level  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and, 
passing  some  hummocks,  arrived  at  the  desired  cape.  1853 
KAMI  Crinncll  £.rf.  x.  (1856)  74  At  the  maigins  of  the 
floes,  where  their  ragged  edges  have  come  into  grinding 
contact,  the  ice  is  piled  up  into  ridges. ..  These  are  the 
'  hummocks  '.  1878  A.  H.  MARKHAM  C.'.  Frozen  Sea  xxii. 
308  The  hummocks  proved  most  formidable  impediments  to 
our  advance. 

f.  gen.  A  boss-like  protuberance  rising  irregu- 
j    larly  from  any  surface  ;  a  knoll,  hillock,  or  small 

piece  rising  abruptly  above  the  general  level,  and 
causing  inequality  of  the  surface. 

1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  \af.  xxi.  11673)  493  The  lava  streams 
arecoveredwithhummocks.  1854 THOKEAU  It 'altiert, Spring 
U8°3)  339  Jumping  from  hummock  to  hummock.  1859 
TENNENT  Ceylon  ix.  v.  II.  503  The  ground,  .was  thrown  into 
hummocks  like  great  molehills.  1867  MUSGRAVE  A'twts  Old 
1' ranee  I.  vii.  255  Hummocks  of  bard  earth  varying  between 
two  and  three  feet  ill  height. 

g.  transf.  A  hummock-like  mass  or  lump. 
1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.   186  One  of  those  yellow 

hummocks  [polar  bears]  goes  slumping  up  and  down  his 
cage. 

2.  attrib.,3* hummock-land (see  I  ba,  quot.  1884, 
and  HUMMOCKY  i,  quot.  1766),  -ridge,  -soil,  etc. 

'775  ROMANS  Florida  15,  I  shall  then  treat  of  them  by 
the  names  of  pine  land,  Hammock  land,  savannahs,  swamps, 
marshes,  and  bay,  or  cypress  galls.  Ibid.  17  The  hammock 

;  land  so  called  from  its  appearing  in  tufts  among  the  lofty 
pines.  Ibid.,  The  true  hammock  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  a  blackish  sand,  and  in  some  spots  a  kind  of  ochre. 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxii.  274  To  avoid  the  accumula- 

I  lion  of  snows  and  hummock  ridges.  Ibid.  xxvi.  338  Such 
ice  I  have  seen  36  feet  in  height ;  and  when  subjected  . .  to 
hummock-squeezing,  60  and  70  feet.  Ibid.  II.  i.  16  Under 
the  hospitable  lee  of  an  inclined  hummock-slab. 
Hence  Hu'mmocked  (h»-mskt)  ///.  a.,  thrown 
into  hummocks;  hummocky,  uneven.  Hvrmmock- 
inu,  the  forming  of  hummocks  on  an  ice  fieW. 

1853  KANE  Grinntll  £>/>.  xvi.  11856)  123  The  elastic 
material  corrugated  before  the  enormous  pressure :  then 
cracked,  then  crumbled,  and  at  last  rose.  ..  This  imposing 
process  of  dynamics  is  called  '  Hummocking'.  1856  — 
A  ret.  Lxpl.  I.  xxxii.  447  It  is  a  rugged,  hummocked  drive. 
Hummocky  (h»-mski),a.  Also  8  hammocky, 
hommocky.  [f.  prec.  +  -T.] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  characterized  by  hummocks  ; 
having  the  surface  rising  irregularly  in  hummocks. 

1766  J.  OAK  i  HAM  Jrnl.  in  Stork  Aec.  E.  Florida  fig  That 
which  is  called  hammocky  land  is  generally  full  of  large 
evergreen  and  water-oaks,  mixed  with  red-bay  and  mag- 
nolia. 1791  W.  BARTRAM  t"<r<W/«,i  211  East  Florida ..  being 
such  a  swampy  hommoiky  country.  1817  SCORESBY  in 
Ami.  AV*,*.,  Citron.  536  Such  fields  as  exhibit  a  rugged, 
hummocky  surface.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  .\'arr.  *nd  I'oy. 
Explan.  Terms  p.  xvi,  Hitinniocky  iee,  ice  so  uneven  and 
rough  as  to  be  impassable  or  nearly  so  on  foot.  1867 
MUSGRAVE  Kecks  Viet  France  I.  vii.  256  This  lugged  and 
hummocky  road. 

b.  fig.  Uneven  like  hummocky  giournl. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pronune.   i.   iv.   410  The  vei 
so  !  hummocky 'that  no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  it 
respecting  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word. 

2.  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a  hummock  or  boss- 
like  eminence. 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  103  The  opposite  point  of  the 
crescent,  gradually  retires  with  hommocky  projecting  points, 
indenting  the  grassy  marshes.  1823  S^OKESBV  wluU 
F'iskery  71  Innumerable  hummocky  peaks  [of  ice]  were  on 
every  hand,  some  of  them  reared  to  the  height  of  30  or  40 
feet.  1873  J.  GKIKIK  Gt.  lee  Age  ii.  21  Even  the  projecting 
masses  of  rock,  -present  a  rounded  humr..  i88» 

rail  MallG.  lojulys  i  A  tirth  winding  among  hummocky 
hills.  1894 1-  ie!a  i  Dec  838  i  These  grayling  He.  -sometimes 
..in  the  DUUimocky waves  a:  ove  sunken  : 

II  Hummum  (ho-m»mN.     [Corruption  of  Arab. 

-,IX=».  Aammamhot  bath  I,HAMMAM).     (Arab.   .^ 

haininam,  hummiint  means  'coal,  fuel,  ashes'.'] 
An  Oriental  bathing  establishment ;  a  Turkish 
bath;  a  HAMM.VM. 

A  bathing  e  .illed  'the  Hummums'  is  said 

to  ha\e  been  established  in  Covcnt  Garden  in  1631 ;  it  sub- 
sequently became  a  hotel. 

1634  SIK  T.  HtRBERT  Trar.  35  Found  tlem  in  an  Evening, 
bathing  themselves  in  a  secure  Hummum.  1688  SIR  J. 
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BRAMSTUN  .-U/ivV<v-  ,C.imdeii)  360  Sir  Charles  Scarborow 
..aduUed  takinge  the  Noithhall  waters.. blecdinge  in  the 
arme,  and  the  humraums,  which  are  bathing  ur  swettin^e, 
1701  Postjnan  15  Nov.  A<iu.,  The  Hummums  in  Covent 
Garden  having,  .been  neglected,  .whereby  several  Persons 
of  Quality  have  been  disgusted  and  have  left  off  coming 
thith-  )'i  bathe.  1711  BLDGKLL  Sfc. .',  ,N 

P  10  It  is  also  our  Imperial  Will  and  Pleasure,  that  our  good 
Subjects  the  Sweaters  do  establish  their  Hummums  in  such 
close  Places.  1778  JOHNSON  m  B^wcll  12  .May,  My  wife 
went  to  the  Hummums  (it  is  a  place  where  people  get  them- 
selves cupped).  1792  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  of 
Wks.  1812  III.  100  In  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Hummums.  now 
I  sit.  1856  Housck.  Words  XIII.  <>S  A  complete  hummums, 
or  pile  of  buildings  devoted  to  hot  and  cold  baths.  1861 
DtCKi  ,'.  xlv,  I .  .gut  a  late  hackney  chariot  am! 

drove  to  the  Hummums  in  Covent  Garden. 

Hummyl,  -ly,  obs.  ft".  HI/MIL,  -LV. 

Humoral  ,  hiw-moral),  a.  Also  8-9  humoural. 
[a.  F.  humoral  (i-jth  e.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  type 
*humdrdl~is,  f.  humor  Hf  MOUR  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Alcd.  Of  or  belonging  to,  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, any  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

1543  TKAHBKOH  V'igo's  Chirurg.  \\.  vill.  iii.  80  Apostemcs 
engendred  in  the  knees,  hole,  and  colde, . .  wyndy,  and 
humorall,  or  full  of  water.  1665  G.  HARVEY  Adv:c>:  agst. 
Plague  2  Pestilential  .Miasms,  insinuating  into  the  humoral 
and  consistent  parts  of  the  Body.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Draw's 
Observ  Sitrg.  11771)  20,  I  found  this  Tumour  not  to  be 
humoral.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  15  Products 
which  emanate  from  textural  and  humoral  w.isic. 

b.  Of  diseases  :  Caused  by  (or  attributed  to)  a 
disordered  state  of  the  humours. 

1547  BOORIJE  Bm>.  Health  cxlii.  52  b,  The  putrifyed  or 
humorall  fever.  1655  Mot'Ftr  &  HLNNET  Health's  Impro'-. 
(1746)  86  Their  old  Men.. subject  to  Palsies,  .and  humoral 
Diseases.  1727  BRADLEY  Fam.  Du  t.  s.v.  Flux,  The  humoral 
Flux  or  Diarrhoea.  18*3-34 Grnxfr  Study  Aled,  ied-4)  IV.  44 
In  hysteria,  and  humoral  asthma, 

C.  Relating  to  the  bodily  humours  ;  applied  esp. 
to  the  ancient  medical  doctrine  (which  continued 
in  vogue  till  the  i8th  c.),  that  all  diseases  were 
due  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  humours. 

1793  BEUDOES  Lett.  Darwin  119  The  loose  analogies  of  the    I 
humoral  pathology.    1809  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.    i 
313  Groundless   hypotheses,  originating    in  the   humoural 
doctrines  of  Galen.     1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl.  (18481  I.  68 
Terms   and   phrases    from    the    humoral    physiology   long 
exploded.      1858   WHEWELL    Hist.    Sci.  Ideas   ix.   ii.    §    2 
(ed.  3)  II.  179  The  humoral  pathology  of  the  ancients. 

f  2.  gen.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
'humour' or  moisture;  humid;  fluid.  Obs. 

1605  TIMME  Qntrsit.  in.  162  That  moyst  euaporation  taken 
from  the  more  waterie  part  of  humoral  or  mercurial  things. 

•f3.  Full  of  humours  or  fancies;  whimsical;  = 
HUMOROUS  3.  Obs. 

1591  UNTON  Corr.  (Roxb.)  84  Certeyne  idle  brayned 
humorall  persons. 

Hence  Humor alism,  humoral  pathology  (see 
i  c)  ;  HIT  moralist,  a  believer  in  humoral  patho- 
logy ;  Humor  all' stic  a.}  of  or  belonging  to  the 
humoralists. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  CALDWELL  for  H  amoralism,  1847 
CRAIG,  Humoralism,  I  In  moralist.  1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin 
Dis.  ii  On  the  one  hand  the  humoralist,  on  the  other  the 
neuropathist.  1875  H.  C"  WOOD  Tktraf.  (18791  371  The 
term  'purifying  the  blood1,  .is  sufficiently  siii-^'-sUMj  of  their 
function  as  viewed  from  the  pathological  stand-point  of  the 
old  humuralist.  Ibid,,  As  the  accepted  pathology  has  been 
humoralistic  or  otherwise. 

Humoresque  (hiwmore-sk),  sb.  JStts.  [ad. 
Ger./iMftioresfatf.  L.  /*«//wIIi:MOUK:  see-ESQL'i-:.] 
A  composition  of  a  humorous  or  capricious  char- 
acter. 

[1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mm,  1 .  758  Humoreske*  a  title  adopted 
by  Schumann  for  his  Op.  20  and  Op.  88,  No.  2. . .  Hel  ler  and 
Grieg  have  also  used  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces..  .There 
is  nothing  obviously  'humorous'  in  any  of  these,  and  the 
term  '  caprice '  might  equally  well  be  applied  to  them. 
Rubinstein  also  entitles  his  Don  Quixote  '  Humore>ke  ', 
but  the  '  humour  '  is  there  of  a  much  more  obvious  and 
boisterous  kind  ]  1889  GRIEG  in  l\dl  .Mall  C.  20  Mar.  3/1 
One  of  my  earliest  works,  .a  Humoresque  in  four  parts. 

Humore'sque,  a.  [f.  Huuoun  s/>.  +  -ESO.UK.] 
Of  a  humorous  style. 

1896  E.  GOSSE  Crit.  Kit-Kats  149  The  . .  few  purely  fan- 
la-stn:  po<_-nis  of  recent  times  which  have  . .  kept  up  the  old 
tradition  of  humoresque  literature. 

Humoric  hiwm^Tik  ,  a.  Med.  [f.  L.  hiimor- 
HUMOUH  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  hiimoriqitc]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  a  fluid  or  'humour',  as  in  huworic 
bruit,  sound  (Syd.  Soc.  J.t\.  . 

1854  MAYNI;  Expos.  7-f-r.,  Humoric.  -has  been  applied  to 
the  sound  produced  by  percussion  on  the  stomach  when 
distended  with  air  and  fluid. 

Humorific  •'hi«m6ripfik  ,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FIC.]  Producing  humour. 

1818  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  I.  136  Is  there  some  one  hu- 
morific  point^common  to  all  that  can  be  called  humourous? 

Hum  01*  ism  (hi«-moriz'm).  [f.  I,,  humor 
Hi  Mem,  after  humorist.  In  mod.l'.  humorisme.~\ 

1.  Med.  The  doctrine  of  the  four  bodily 'humours 
(see  HUMOUK  sb.  2  b),  and  their  relation  to  *  tem- 
peraments '  and  to  diseases. 

183*   E  tin.  AV.-'.  LV.  468  Sometime^    Humori>rn  ..  seems 

favoured.     1832  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  246 

Hy  <  i.il-rn,  Humorism  was  first  formally  expounded. . .  Four 

elementary   fluids  .  .  sufficed    to   explain    the   varieties   uf 

natural  temperament,  and  the  causes  of  disease.     1887  Sat. 


v  old  lumber  of  the  tempera- 
ments theory — the  Hnmourism  of  the  pa<.t. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  a  humorist  (see  Hr- 
MORIST  a)  ;  humorous  style  or  manner. 

1831  COLEKIDGF.  TiibiC-t,  30  July,  The  very  soul  of  Swift—- 
an intense  half  self-deceived  huniorism. 

Humorist,  humourist  hi/7'moristj.  [a.  1*'. 
humorist  e  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  ,  ad.  mcd.L. 
and  It.  humoristd)  f.  L.  humor  HiM<>ru  :  see  -IST.] 

tL  A  person  subject  to  'humours'  or  fancies 
(see  HuM-a-R  sb.  6);  a  fantastical  or  whimsical 
person  ;  a  faddist.  Qbs. 

1596  KITZ-GKFI  KAY  Sir  F.  Drake  iiSSi'  31  Some  base 
humorists,  1627-7^  FELTHAM  Resolves  ii.  IXXM 
bulent  and  contentious  humorists.  1640  UP.  HALL  Efisc. 
in.  v.  242  Our  late  humorists  gi\'e  po«cr  of  exconuBuntca- 
tion..to  evtry  Parish- Presbytery.  1712  AUDISON  Sfect. 
No.  477  F  i,  1  am.. looked  upon  as  an  Humorist  in  Garden- 
ing. I  have  several  Acres  about  my  House,  which  I  call 
my  Garden,  and  which  a  skilful  Gardener  would  not  know 
what  to  call.  1718  OCKLEV  Saracens  II.  Introd.  7  All 
Humourists,  Bigots  and  EBthusiuts.  1741  WATTS  /;//- 
/W.  Mind  i.  i.  §  12  A  humourist  is  one  that  is  greatly 
pleased,  or  greatly  displeased  with  little  thing:-, 
his  heart  much  upon  matters  of  very  small  importance. 
1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  175  Indulging 
his  own  tastes  and  fancies.. he  became,  .a  sort  of  humourist. 

2.  A  facetious  or  comical  person,  a  wag ;  a 
humorous  talker,  actor,  or  writer ;  in  mod.  use 
csp.  one  skilled  in  the  literary  or  aitistic  expression 
of  humour.  (See  HUMOUR  sb.  7.) 

1599  I!.  JON-SON-  Ev.  Man  cut  of  Hum.,  The  Stage ^  To 
turn  an  actor,  and  a  Humorist.  1707  A%y/V.r.  upon  Ridicule 
u.  203  Men  love  to  be  Merry. .  and  prefer  the  Conversation 
of  Humourists  before  that  of  the  Serious.  1850  MAI  KICK 
Mar.  $  Met.  Pkihs.  (ed.  2)  114  The  Athenians  liked  a 
humorist,  and  a  humorist  Socrates  . .  showed  himsejf  to  be. 
1871  Atkcnxitm  24  June  775  Swift  was  an  inimitable 
humourist . .  Pope  a  consummate  wit.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1892)  II.  iv.  no  Delight  in  blending  the 
pathetic  with  the  ludicrous  is  the  characteristic  uf  the  true 
humorist. 

b.  fg. ;  also  af trili. 

i8s3~RusKix  Stones  I'en.  III.  iii.  §  34,  133  The  pinnacled 
roofs  set  with  their  small  humourist  double  windows,  as  if 
with  so  many  ears  and  eyes,  of  Northern  France.  1860 
HAWTHOUNK  M<irb.  Faun  xxxii,  Those  old  humorists  with 
gnarled  trunks  and  twisted  boughs,  the  olives. 

t  3.  One  given  to  humouring  or  indulging.   Obs. 

1601  DiiAcos  &  WALKER  Spirits  fy  Dive  Is  34$  You  maybe 
supposed.,  to  be  rather  their  humorist  in  an  onely  respect  of 
their  hier,  then  anie  their  approoued  martialist  to  m:umui;tj 
these  mailers,  in  any  right  reuerend  regard  of  their  honours. 
1686  W.  DE  BRITAINE  Hum.  Prtid.  vi.  28  Alan  is  the 
greatest  Humorist  and  Flatterer  of  himself. 

4.   =  HUMORALIST. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Humoristic  (hi«m6ri*stik  ),  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  humorist:  see  prec.  2.     (Sometimes  loosely  — 
HuM«'Kous  4;  K.  kumoristiquti  ^er-  hnmoristik.\ 

xSiS  COLERIDGE  in  Rem.  (1836;  I.  147  By  right  of  humor- 
Jstic  universality  each  part  [in  Rabelais  and  Sterne]  is 
essentially  a  whole  in  itself.  1847  LOWELL  Lett.  I.  131 
Dickens  seems  to  me.  .to  be  rather  a  sketcher  of  humoristic 
characters  ..  than  himself  a  humorist.  1878  MORLEY  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carlyle  195  The  universal  tone  of  humourist ic 
cynicism. 

b.  as  sb.  (//.)  Humorous  writings,   'uoncc-nsc.') 

1886  TI'PPKR  My  Life  as  A.  30  Of.  .schoolboy  literaria. . 
let  me  save  here  . .  one  or  two  of  my  trivial  humoriitics. 

2.  •HmfOBAXjamo:  cf.  prec.  4. 
Huniorize  (hi/7'moraiz),  v.     [f.  HUMOUR  (or 

L.  hftwor}  +  -JZE.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  agree  or  comply  with  the  humour 
of  a  person  or  thing.  Obs. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  in.  143  His  clothes  doe  sympa- 
thi/e,  And  with  his  inward  spirit  humorize. 

2.  To  speak  or  think  humorously ;  to  make 
humorous  remarks  or  reflections, 

1609  SIR  E.  HOBY  Let.  to  Mr.  T.  II.  24  Kuerie  ichin^- 
eared  congregation  will.,  be  serued  with  an  homorizing 
Discourses  1884  Art  Mag.  Mar.  (.Cent.),  He  had  a  littlu 
'mental  twi^t1  uhich  caused  him  to  morali/c  and  humori/e 
over  life  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own. 

Humorology  (higmdrf  Ifidgi).  nonce  -  u<J. 
[f.  L.  /»7w(7^IIuMouH  +  ~(o  LOGV.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  humours. 

1835  SOUTH I;Y   Dt\  tor   III.    Interch.    xiii.    340   Oh    men 
ignorant  of  bumorology  !  more   igtiorant   of  psychology  ! 
and  most  ignorant  of  Pantagruelifin.     1837  Frasfr  $ 
XVI.   664/1    (Jf   humorolo^y,   psychology,    Pantagruelism 
. .  we  shall  dissertate  hereafter. 

Humorous  (mVinorasj.a.  Also  6-8  huraer- 
ous.  7  humurous,  7-9  humourous.  [In  sense 
i,  pern.  a.  obs.  F.  hnmereitx  damp,  full  of  sap 
(i6th  c.  in  Godef.  ,  ad.  late  L.  (h^ftnwrcx-ns  nitust, 
wet,  f.  humor  moisture,  etc.  In  other  senses,  from 
Engl.  senses  of  MuMot'U.  For  the  spelling  and 
I -renunciation  see  HUMOUR  jA] 

1 1.  Moist, humid, damp:  see  HUMOUR^,  i.  0/>s. 

(In  first  quot.  with  play  on  sense  3.  i 

1592  SHAKS.  ROM.  tf  Jul.  u.  i.  31  He  hath  hid  himsclfc 
among  these  Trees  To  be  consorted  with  the  Humerous 
night.  1603  DKAYTON  liar.  Wars  i.  xlvii.  The  hum'rous 
Fogges,  f  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxi.  186  All  founts,  uells, 
all  deeps  humorous.  1611  DBAYTOS  r^ly-oW.  xm.  214 
Every  lufly  top,  wliich  late  the  liuiU'jiuUii  m.^liL  !.!<_•  pungltd 
had  with  jjc.ii  Ic, 


f  2.  Pertaining    to    the    bodily    humours. 

j    ;  of  i!isease>.  Caused  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  humours  :    =  HUMOKAL  \.   (• 

1578  I'.IKGMI.IIY  /.-.'.  it  Hatton  21  Apr.,  in   Ld.  Campbell 

II.  xlv.  268  Only  the  withdrawing  of 

someone  tooth  that  is  touched  with  some  humorous  cause. 

1697   R.    PEIKLK  fi.t'.k    Mon.  n.   ii.  268  In   all   the   three 

Decrees   of   Difficulty   in    Breathing  ..  some    Humerous, 

some   Ncrvou>,  some  mix'd.     1733  CHEYNE  Eng.  Malady 

i.    vi,   §  10  (1734)  60  Other  chronical  and  humorous  Dis- 

tempers.     1831  J.  MOKISON  in  Morisoniana  ;,Ej  Small  Pox 

Virus,   inherent,  .in   proportion  to  the   state   of  your  own 

us  affections. 

f3.  Subject  to,  influenced  by,  or  dependent  on 
humour  or  mood;  full  of  humours  or  fancies; 
fanciful, capricious,  whimsical,  humoursome;  odd, 
fantastic.  (Of  persons,  actions,  etc.1)  Obs.  or  arch. 

1588  SHAKS.  /..  L.  /,.  m.  i.  177,  I  that  haue  beene  loue;, 
whip  ?  A  vcrle  IJcadle  to  a  humerous  sigh.  1602  KYD 
Sp.  Trtif.  i,  You  know  that  women  oft  are  humurous.  1632 
LITHGOW  Trui-.  u.  71  The  fluctuary  motions  of  the  humerou:* 
multitude.  1653  (i\i  HEX  11  icrasp.  151  IJuilt  upon  the 

amis  of  himicpMis  novelty,  not  on  the  rock  of  holy  anti- 
quity.     1709  Sihti.i:  Taticr  No.  54  F  i    P.Jl'd  Appttite  i> 
humorous,  anil  inu-,t  be  gratify 'd  with  Sauces  rathr; 
Food.     1823  yalpcrga.  III.  42,  I  am  self-willed,  bulleu,  and 
humourous. 

tb.  Moody, peevish,  ill-humoured,  out  of  humour. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \.  ii.  278  The  Duke  is  humorous. 
1640  CHARLES  Enchirid.  in.  10  Be  not  Angry  with  him  . . 
too  often,  lest  he  count  thee  humorous.  1670  BAXTER  (.'arc 
Ck.  Div.  250  Those  that  are  of  uncharitable,  humerous, 
peevish,  contentious  and  fiery  spirits.  1693  PKNX  Fruits 
Solitude  (ed.  2)  §  18.  9  He  is  humorous  to  his  Wife,  he 
beats  his  Children.  1842  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  III.  i.\.  142  Mr.  Roebuck.. is  as  cantankerous  and 
humorous  (in  the  old  Shakesperian  sense)  as  Cassius  himself. 

4.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  showing  humour 
or  drollery  (see  HUMOUR  sb.  7) ;  facetious,  jocular, 
comical,  funny.  (Of  persons,  actions,  etc.) 

1705  AUDISON  'Italy  (J.),  Others  [tell  us]  that  this,  .alludes 
to  the  story  of  the  .satyr  Marsyas.  .which  I  think  is  more 
humorous.  1738  SWII-T  /V/.  Conrcrstit.  p.  xiv,  Whatever 
KirMjn  would  aspire  to  be  completely  witty,  smart,  hu- 
mourous, and  polite.  1756-7  tr.  Key  tier's  '1'rar.  (1760)  I. 
216  Mr.  du  Vernei  ..drew  up  the  following  humorous  letter 
.  .to  the  Moon,  desiring  her  not  to  shew  herself  next  Mon- 
day. 1861  WRIGHT  A'ss.  Arclixol.  11.  .\xiii.  230  A  taste 
for  the  humorous  is  ..  independent  of  national  difference. 
1876  BESANT  ^  RICE  Cold.  Kntt<rjly  Prol.  ii,  The  Western 
American  is  always  humorous. 

Hirmorously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.]  In  a 
humorous  manner.  a.  Capriciously,  fantasti- 
cally;  peevishly,  arc/t.  b.  Facetiously,  jocosely. 

1603  CHKTTU-;  /i«sr.  Mourn.  Garni.  B  nj,  Too  humorously 
affected  to  the  Roman  gouernement.  1611  COTGR.,  Bi- 
gearrewcnt,  odly,  humorously,  fantastically,  a  1686  CALAMY 
i  I. ',  We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously,  upon  no 
reasons  that  will  hold.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift 
(1752)  127  Then  fallows  the  procession,  most  humourously 
described.  1882  Pi-: BODY  ting.  Journalism  xxiii.  180  Hi-, 
humorously  plaintive  laments.  1895  R.  F.  HORTON  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  40  How  humorously  perverse  the  human  mind 
is  in  arguing  against  its  chief  good. 

Hu-morousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  humorous.  a.  Fancifulness, 
whimsicality,  arch.  b.  Facetiousness,  jocularity. 

1611  COTGR.,  Bizarrerit\  fantasiicalnesse,  toyishnesse, 
humoroiiMifssc.  1684  J.  (JOODMAN  H-'inlcr  Ei-cn.  Confer. 
in.  (1705)  91  It  must  be  extream  humorousness  to  deny  a 
Providence  in  them.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Hnworousncss, 
comicalness,  fulness  of  pkaBantry.  fantasticalness.  1768-74 
TUCKEK  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  456  There  was  ..  such  a  good- 
natured  humourousness,  in  his  countenance.  1861  ,^ 
Engineers  II.  333  He  had  not  lost  the  humorousm-ss  which 
had  procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  Laughing  Tarn'. 

Humour,  humor  (.hi/7'maj,  y/7-mai),  sb.  Also 
4  umour,  -or,  4-6  huznure,  5  -ore,  5-6  -cure, 
[a.  AF.  (Jfytmoitr,  F.  (k'}ttmorj  -nr,  mod.F.  hn~ 
incur  (  =  It.  nmore,  Sp.,  Pg.  humor] :— L.  hitmor- 
t'Wi  more  properly  ilwor-gm  fluid,  moisture. 

For  the  spelling  cf.  HONOUR  ;  kumoiir  is  now  usual  in  Great 
Britain,  humor  m  U.  S.  The  English  formations,  hitauntretft 
humourless,  lutmoursome,  are  here  spelt  like  the  ab. 
and  vb. ;  but  the  derivatives  formed  on  a  Latin  type,  as 
humoral,  humorist,  humorous,  are  spelt  hamcr-  as  IN  I. 
humordSHs,  etc.  (This  agrees  with  Johnson's  use.)  The 
pronunciation  of  the  initial  h  is  only  of  recent  date,  and  many 
still  omit  it,  esp.  in  the  senses  under  II  :  sec  H  (the  letter).] 
I.  Physical  senses. 

1 1.  Moisture  ;  damp  exhalation  ;  vapour.   Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xvii.  8  As  a  tree,  that  isouer  plauntidevp 
on  watris,  that  at  the  huniuur  I  L.  ad  Jtitmorcm,  1388 moisture] 
>endith  his  rootes.  —  Kevins,  .\xx\iii.  ^9  The  humour  [L. 
rapor]  of  the  fyr  brennetli  his  Iksli.  <  1420  rattad.  on  Hush. 
i.  790  That  diche  wol  drie  vp  humours  of  thy  londe.  15^9 
CHAPMAN  Hum.  Dayes  Myrth  Plays  1873  I.  52  The  skie 
hangs  full  of  humour  and  I  thinke  we  shall  haue  raine.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  u.  i.  262  To  walke  vnbraced,  and  siu 
the  humours  Of  the  danke  Morning.  1670  in  AY</v«'i 
Mem.  (1857)  III.  228  At  Christmas  last  we  could  hardly 
find  humour  enough  in  the  ground  to  plant.  1697  DRYULS 
i't''^-.  (rt'crf.  i.  129  Redundant  Humours  thro'  the  Pores 
expire. 

2.  Any  fluid  or  juice  of  an  animal  or  plant,  cither 
natural  or  morbid.  (Chiefly  in  mediaeval  physio- 
logy ;  now  rare  or  arch,} 

1340  Ayenl>.    132   He  yud^   be  kueade  humours   ine  be 
bodye.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  I'r.  7".  105  Whan  hut. 
been  to  habundant  in  a  wight.      148*)  CAXTON  Fnytcs 
ii.  xxxviii.  160  Xother  in  marche  norm  apery  11  the  trees  that 
thenne  haue  hal'ondaunce  of  huniore  ought  not  to  be  felde 
a    (Jouue.      1553    EiJtN    Treat,  \f-ve    hui.     Arb.)    34    The 


HUMOUR. 


453 


HUMOURSOME. 


humouie  or  ioys^  *v  In-  h  dioppeth  out  of  UK:   hi.iti'ijics  of    ' 
the  date  tree.s.     1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  m.  xi.  (1660)  149    ' 
Either  true  and  natural  blood,  or  ..some  kind  of  hot  humour    j 
that  is  to  it  instead  of  blood.      1704  J.  HARHIS  I.e.*.  Ttcltii. 
s  v  As/'eni.  The  Wind-pipe . .  being  besmear 'd  with  a  fattish 
and  mucous  Humour.. to  make  the  Voice  smoother.     1727- 
41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Mistletoe,  A  flattish  seed,  .enclosed 
with  a  viscid,  glutinous  humour.      1789  W.  KUCIIAN  Dom. 
Med.  11790)  639  The  cold  bath,  .occasions  an  excessive  flux- 
of  humours  towards  the  head.      1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  \i. 
108  Cold  as  marble  : . .  solid  as  iron  . .  because  there  are  no 
humours  or  lymph  in  their  constitutions. 

b.  spec.  In  ancient  and  mediaeval  physiology, 
one  of  the  four  chief  thuds  ,aniiihil  humours) 
of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and  melan- 
choly or  black  choler),  by  the  relative  proportions 
of  which  a  person's  physical  and  mental  qualities 
and  disposition  were  held  to  be  determined  :  cf.  4, 
and  see  TEMPERAMENT.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

t  Black  humour,  black  choler  or  melancholy  (o'>s  ). 

£1380  Wvcuf   Sernt.   Sel.  Wks.   II.    169  Blood  is  m 
kyndely  umour,  answeringe  to  )>e  los-e  of  God,  bre   ojwrc 
uniors  in  man  answeren  to  bree  ol>er  loves.     1398  THEVISA 
Barth.  De  P.  K.  iv.  vi.  (Add.  MS.  270441,  pere  be),  fotirc    , 
humours,  Blood,  Flewme,  Colera  and  Melencolia.     158:  W.    • 
STAFFORD  Exam.  Coinfl.  iii.  (1876)  84  He  answered  me  that 
choler  was  the  cause  of  my  sicklies,  and  that  hee  gaue  me 
those  purgations  to  auoyde  this  humour.      1588  SHAKS.    j 
L.  L.  L.  I.  i.  235  Besieged  with  sable  coloured  melancholic, 
I  did  commend  the  blacke  oppressing  humour  to  the  most 
wholesome    Physicke    of   thy    health-giuing    ayie.      1618 
Demeanour  Sir   IV.   Raleigh    52   Two   Physitions.  .being 
come,  could  tell  nothing  of  what  humor  the  said  sicknesse 
was  composed,      a  1695  MAKQ.  HALIFAX  Lcuiys  N.  Year's 
G/>?(i756)37  If  your  Husband  should  be  really  sullen  .. 
let  the   Black   Humour  begin   to  spend  itself,'  before  you 
come  in.     1881  R.  ROUTLEUGE  Science  i.  32  According  to 
Hippocrates,  the   human   body  contained   four   humours; 
blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile. 

c.  With  allusion  to  the  mental  qualities  or  dis- 
position held  to  arise  from  these  'humours'. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ot/i.  m.  iv.  31  /Kmil.  Is  he  not  iealous? 
Des.  Who,  he?  I  thinke  the  sun  where  he  was  burne,  Drew 
all  such  humors  from  him.  1844  MRS.  HKOWNINI,  /  'is.  reels 
ccxi,  One  that  drew  Sour  humours  from  his  mother. 

f  d.  Used  for  the  peculiar  constitution  or  quality 

(e.g.  saltness,  sourness)  of  a  material  substance.  Obs. 

1661  J.  CHILDREY  Brit.  Bacon.  166  Along  the  Sea  side  ._. 

lye  heaps  of  Sand,  upon  which  the  people  pour  water  til!  it 

contract  a  saltish  humour  from  the  sand.     1729  S.  SWII/KK 

Hvdrost.  <$-  Hydrant.  72  To  wonder  how  Sea-Water  shall  be 
thus  stripped  of  its  pristine  Humour. 

3.  One  of  the  transparent  fluid  or  semi-fluid  parts 
of  the  eye,  viz.  the  aqueous  humour  in  front  ol 
the   iris,   and   the   vitreous    humour,  which  fills 
most  of  the  space  between  the  iris  and  the  retina  ; 
formerly  including  also  the  denser  crystalline  lens. 

1398-1615  bee  CRYSTALLINE  a.  6).  1643  Isee  AQUEOUS  i  b]. 
1710  J.  CLARKE  Rokault's  X,it.  I' Ml.  (1729)  I.  xxx.  239 
[The  ray]  falling. .upon  the  Superficies  of  the  Vitreous 
Humour.  1831  IJRKWSTER  Optics  x.\xv.  §  166.  286  The  . . 
globe  of  the  eye  consists  of  four  coats  ..  these  coats  enclose 
three  humours.  1861  HLLME  tr.  Moquitl-Ttutdm  II.  I.  50 
A  perfect  dioptric  apparatus.  This  consists  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  the  crystalline  humour  or  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
humour.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  ix.  227  The  two  humours  are 
separated  by  the.  .crystalline  lens,  denser,  .than  either  of  the 
humours. 

II.  Senses  denoting  mental  quality  or  condition. 

4.  Mental  disposition   (orig.   as   determined   by 
the  proportion  of  the  bodily  '  humours' :  see  2  b) ; 
constitutional  or  habitual  tendency  ;  temperament. 

c  1473  in  Pol,  Rel.  %  L.  Poems  154  In  my  loue  was  neuerc 
desaite,  Alle  myn  humours  y  bane  opened  bir  to.  1596 
SHAKS.  Taut.  S/ir.  iv.  i.  212  Thus  He  curbe  her  mad  and 
headstrong  humor.  1639!'.  Binds  tr.  Camus'  M«r.  Rclat. 
156  You  know  the  severe  humour  of  my  Lord.  1654  tr. 
Martini's  Cow].  China  222  Being  of  a  l»ld  and  COUraglou  - 
humour.  1676  tr.  Guiilatit -re's  I'oy.  Athens  220  Having 
found  our  humours  to  be  inquisitive  and  generous,  be 
studied  all  ways  of  gratifying  them.  1775  SHERIDAN  St. 
Pair.  Day!,  i,  The  corporal  is  the  lieutenant's  countryman 
and  knows  his  humour.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Pnrit.  I.  i.  y'< 
A  fine  old  country  gentleman  ..  with  the  genuine  hearty 
humour  of  the  race. 

t  b.  transf.  Character,  style,  'vein  ' ;  sentiment, 
spirit  (of  a  writing,  musical  composition,  etc.). 

'599  Brougttlon's  Lett.  iv.  14  Of  the  like  Lunatic-all  humour 
are  your  epistles.  1674  PLAVI-ORD  Skill  Mus.  i.  xi.  40  1  he 
understanding  of  the  conceit  and  the  humour  of  the  words. 
1686  Loud.  Ga;.  No.  2119/4  Several  Overtures  or  Sonatta's, 
containing  Variety  of  Humors,  as  ( Iravc  Aires,  Minuetts, 
Borees,  &c.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  256  The  Bass  is  made 
in  France,  to  the  Humour  of  the  Harp. 
6.  Temporary  state  of  mind  or  feeling;  mood, 
temper. 

1525  in  Thorns  Anecd.  K.  Kn.f.  Hist.  (Camden'  n  Hackle- 
witt  and  another,  .in  a  inadde  humour,  .coyted  him  downe 
to  the  bottome  of  the  staj  res.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  (If,  I-  "• 
229  Was  euer  woman  in  this,  humour  um/il?  Was  euer 
woman  in  this  humour  woime?  1596  Sri-.ssKK  /''.  (J.  iv.  x. 
50  With  smyles  that  all  sad  humors  chaced.  1676  "• 
C-uillatiere's  Voy.  A  theits  97  The  whole  Company  was  in 
a  very  good  humour.  1679  PKNN  Addr.  /'rut.  i.  n. 
I  do  not  wrong  the  present  Humor  of  too  many  in  tins 
Nation.  1711  AUUISON  Sfect.  No.  26  r  i  When  1  am  in  a 
serious  Humour.  1773  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Jfrs.  7 /t rale  21 
Sept.,  We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  disgusted,  i 
our  humour  much  mended  by  our  inn.  1884  rAB  Bvttact 
33  That's  why  you  are  in  sueh  a  bad  humour. 

fb.  Mood     natural     to     one's    temperament; 
habitual  frame  of  mind.   Obs. 
1598  I!.  JONSON  (title)  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.      1599 


—  (title)  Kvriy  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  1676  D't', 
Mad.  l-'ickte  III.  i,  Every  man  in  hi-  hnnuo,  .1:  d  1<  l 
World  rub. 

C.  An  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  Now  i 
1600  E.  BLUCNT  tr.  Conestaggio  n 

up  humours  in  Spaine.     1633  T.  '  ////'.  I.  iii. 

USio)  46  The  taking  of  this  great   Lord  breeds  unsetled 
humors  in  these  parts.     1659  A.'c  I 
These  tymes,  and  the  affairs  transacted  in  them, 
to  all  sorts  of  humours  in  the  nation.    1761  ! 
xxi.   II.    :-7  The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  !.\ 
parliamentary  impeachment  . .  broke  out  in   various  com- 
motions.    1865  CAKLVLE  1- re  tk.C,t.  x\'.  vi.  \T.^i  I'riediiLb 
is  deeply  unaware  of  the  humour  he   has  raised  against 
himself. 

6.  A  particular  disposition,  inclination,  or  liking, 
csp.   one  having  no  apparent  ground  or  reason ;    i 
mere  fancy,  whim,  caprice,  treak.  vagary. 

(In  this  sense  very  frequent  in  late  i6th  and  early  I7th  c., 
and  ridiculed  by  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson.  > 

1565  CALFHILL  Anslo.  Martiall's  '1'reat.  Cross  94  They 
neded  no  more  for  hallowing  of  a  Church,  but  a  sermon, 
and  prayers,  in  which  peraduenture  (that  I  may  feede  your 
humor)  they  made  the  signe  of  a  crosse  with  their  finger.  , 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L,  in.  i.  23  These  are  pkmcnts, 

these  are  humours.  1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Ilitrn. 
in.  iv,  Cob.  What  is  that  humour?  Cas.  It  is  a  gentleman- 
like monster,  bred,  in  the  speciall  gallantrie  of  our  time,  by 
alicclalion;  and  fed  by  folly.  1611  [TAKLION]  Jests  (1844) 
45  How  now,  dog,  saies  Tarlton,  are  you  in  your  humours '.' 
and  many  daies  after  it  was  a  by-word  to  a  man  1 
drunke.  that  he  was  in  his  humours.  1634  LAUD  /'  fef. 
(1853)  V.  324  The  humours  of  those  men  that  do  not  con- 
form. 1675  TKAHEKNE  Chr.  Ethics  xxii.  334  A  wise  man 
discards  the  predominancy  of  all  humors  ..  for  he  is  to  live 
the  life  of  reason,  not  of  humor.  1715  T>E  Foi:  l-'am. 
Instruct.  I.  iv.  (1841)  I.  88  And  have  you  really  burnt  all 
your  plays  to  please  a  humour?  1770  BUHKE  Pres.  Discont. 
Wks.  1842  I.  129  All  which  had  been  done  . .  was  the  effect 
not  of  humour,  but  of  system.  1822  W.  IRVING  lira,  tl\ 
llally\.  91  The  Squire  receives  great  sympathy  ..  in  his 
antiquated  humours,  from  the  parson. 

b.  An  inclination  or  disposition  for  some  speci- 
fied action,  etc.;  a  fancy  (to  do  something) ;  a  mood 
or  state  of  mind  characterized  by  such  inclination. 
Const,  t  of  (obs. ) ,  for,  or  inlin.  with  to. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  *V~.  i.  ii.  30  My  chiefe  humour  is  for  a 
tyrant.  1598  —  Merry  IV.  u.  i.  133-4  And  this  is  true  :  Hike 
not  the  humor  of  lying  :  hee  hath  wronged  mee  in  some 
humors.  1599  —  Hen.  / ",  II.  i.  63, 1  haue  an  humor  to  knocke 
you  indifferently  well  . .  and  that's  the  humor  of  it.  1660 
WVCHERLEY  Gentlem.  Dancing-mast,  iv.  Wks.  IRtldg.  ^Q/-1, 
I  am  in  a  pretty  humour  to  dance.  1709  SIEEI.E  'J  a  tier 
No.  2  r  i,  I  am  not  in  Humour  for  telling  a  Tale.  1752 
Ht  Mi:/W.  Disc.  x.  261  The  humour  of  blaming  the  present, 
and  admiring  the  past.  1802  MAR.  EDGE\\OKIH  Moral  'J'. 
(1816)  I.  205,  I  am  in  no  humour  to  reason.  1833  LAMH 
/ilia  Ser.  II.  Barrenness  I  mag.  l-'aculty  Mod.  Art^  Since 
the  humour  of  exhibiting  began.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Komola 
u.  xxi.  People  very  strongly  in  the  humour  for  fighting. 

C.  //.  Moods  or  fancies  exhibited  in  action  ; 
vagaries ;  fantastic,  whimsical,  odd,  quaint,  or 
humorous  traits.  (Now  associated  with  sense  7-) 

1566  R.  Cox  (title)  Acteon  and  Diana;  with  a  Pastor. •! 
Story  of  the  Nymph  Oenone,  followed  by  the  several  con- 
ceited humours  of  Bumpkin,  the  huntsman,  Bobbinall,  Ihe 
shepheard  [etc.].  1667  PEPVS  Diary  9  Sept.,  The  sport 
very  good,  and  various  humours  to  be  seen  among  the 
rabble.  1674  S.  VINCENT  I'tig.  Gallant's  Acad.  Ded.  A  iv, 
To  shew  the  Apish  Fashions,  and  ridiculous  Humors  and 
Conversations  of  some  of  our  Town-Gallants,  a  1763  SHEN- 
STONE  /:«.  (1765)  208  Observe  the  humours  of  a  Country- 
Christening,  and  you  will  find  no  Court  in  Christendom  so 
ceremonious.  1822  LAMD  Kl'ui  Ser.  i.  Praia  Chimney- 
s:rir/v»-.',  Rochester.. could  not  have  done  the  humours  of 
the  scene  with  more  spirit  than  my  friend.  1850  HAWTHORNE 
Scarlet  L.  xxi.  u879>  263  Mariners,  .who  had  come  ashore 
to  see  the  humors  of  Election  Day. 

7.  a.  That  quality  of  action,  speech,  or  writing, 
which  excites  amusement ;  oddity,  jocularity,  face- 
tiousness,  comicality,  fun.  b.  The  faculty  of  per- 
what  is  ludicrous  or  amusing,  or  of  ex- 


often  becomes  allied  to  pathos. 

1682  tr.  Glauiiis  Voy.  LScngala  142  The  Cup  was  so 
closed,  that  'twas  a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  open  It,  and 
therefore  the  General  gave  it  us  on  purpose,  to  divert  him- 
self with  the  humour  of  it.  1709  SII.UIEMI.  (title)  Essay  on 
the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.  1711  HUGHES  Sftft.  A  ". 


Lit  'i'i.  (1855)  63  The  happy  compound  of  pathos  ai 
fulne-ss.which  we  style  by  that  untranslatable  term  humour. 


IUlHCaa.WUK.tJ  vri-.Ti.jn.  u/    »>•  f-      .  . 

1870  LOWELL  Sl,,,{.  ll'ind.  13--  Humor  in  its  hr»t  analysis 
is  a  perception   of  the   incongruous.      1874  (.KEEN  Stori 
Hist  viii.S  10.  585  The  strange  deficiency  of  humour  win  u 
Milton  shared  with  the  Puri.ans  generally.     .887 
eniAi:  3  That  modulating  and  restraining  balance-wheel 


which  we  call  a  sense  of  humor. 
III.  8.  Phrases. 


hu 


.      .  . 

a.  Out  of  human-:  displeased,  rexed,  in  an  i 
mour  ;  out  of  conceit  or  satisfaction  r.  '///;.      (,<-  1. 
out  of  temper.)     So  t  in  humour  (obs.  : 

,660  WVCHERLEV  Gen'lem.  Dancing-,,,,  .v.  \\  kl.(R^ 
,0/2  Don    You  seem  to   be  out  of  humour. 
my  sake  be  in   humour.      1683   D.   A.  A, 


Tlle  fall  of 

iuitc  out  of  humuur.     1709  Auuis 

P  2  Out  of  Humour  with  my  self,  and  at  every  Thing  about 
me.    1729  }',<  u .1.11  Setm^Self-L'cctit  Wks.  1174  II.  411  W 
would  chouse  to  be  put  out  of  humour  with  himself?      1842 
.  Zaiumi  24  The  Cardinal  is  observed  to  be  out  of 
humour. 

b.  Gncui  HUMOUR,  ILL  HUMOUR:  see  these  and 
their  derivatives  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

IV.  9.    Comb.,    as    4;  humour-brethren    (sense 
2  b) ;    humour-blind   (sense     2),    humour-loving 
>•  7)  adjs. 

a  1618  SVLVESTER  Paradox  <igst.  /.//'  '    'h' 

bumor-breUmD  all,  hot,  cold,  and  wet,  and  dry,  Falue  out 
among  themselves,  augment  his  miserie.  1813  Sporting 
Mai;.  XLII.  54  Humour-blind,  greasy-heeled,  and  broken- 
winded  horses.  1897  Daily  Nnus  29  Sept.  6/4  A  light  heart 
and  a  humour-loving  imagination. 

Humour,  humor,  v.    [f.  HUMOUR  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  comply   with    the    humour  of;    to 
soothe  or  gratify  by  compliance  ;  to  indulge. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  52  To  humour  the  ignorant 
call  1  the  Deare  the  Princesse  kill'd  a  Pricket.  1590- 
Com.  Err.  IV.  iv.  84  The  fellow  finds  his  value,  And  yeelding 
tu  him,  humors  well  his  frensie.  (11656  P,i-.  HAIL  Ron. 
//Vi-i.  u66o)  302  Humouring  our  taste  with  dainties.  1689 
WOOD  Life  31  Aug.  iO.  H.  S.)  III.  309  The  quakers.  .have 
been  since  humour'd  in  their  nonsense,  excused  from  oathes 
[etc.].  1790  J.  1).  MORETON  Mann.  W.  Ind.  131  If  you 
please  and  humour  her  properly,  she  will  make  and  mend 
all  your  clothes.  1828  DTsKAELi  Chas.  I,  I.  xi.  314  Acquiring 
popularity  by  humouring  the  present  temper  of  the  nation. 

2.  fig.  To   comply  with  the  peculiar  nature  or 
exigencies  of  (something) ;  to  adapt  or  accommo- 
date oneself  to ;  to  act  in  compliance  or  agreement 
with ;  to  fit,  suit  (with  something). 

•588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  13  To  ligge  off  a  tune  at  the 
tongues  end,  canarie  to  it  with  the  feete,  humour  It  with 
turning  vp  your  eie.  1648  MILTON  Sonn.  to  Laws,  The 
man  That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 
1712  AUDISON  Sfect.  No.  414  fs  Our  British  Gardeners., 
instead  of  humouring  Nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as 
much  as  possible.  1779  J.  MOORE  View  Sac.  Fr.  (1789)  I. 
xxiv.  188  The  path  is  continually  winding  to  humour  the 
position  of  the  mountains.  1845  GRAVES  Kent.  Law  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  758/1  The  dunces,  with  simple  credulity, 
would  swallow  all  this;  the  smarter  freshmen,  tittering, 
would  humour  the  joke.  1851  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xv 
•  (1857)  81  In  reading  this  stanza  we  ought  to  humour  it  with 
'  a  corresponding  tone  of  voice. 

f  3.  intr.  ?  To  exercise  one's  humour  or  fancy  ; 
to  imagine,  devise.  Obs. 

1605  Land.  Prodigal  III.  ii.  All  the  day  he  humours  up 
and  down  How  he  the  next  day  may  deceive  his  friend. 

1 4.  ?  To  imitate  a  person's  humour.  Obs. 

1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  Introd.  17  [He]  had  not  so  bad  a  hand 
at  Humouring  and  Personating,  but  that  several  believed, 
it  was  the  Tyrant  himself. 

f  5.  trans.  ?  To  give  a  particular  character  or 
style  to  (cf.  prec.  4  b).  Obs. 

"653  WALTON  Angler  n.  123  This  Song  was  well  humor  d 
by  the  maker,  and  well  remembred  and  sung  by  yuo. 
b.  To  give  a  particular  turn  or  slight  direction  to. 

1885  Athenxum  i  Aug.  136/3  To  let  the  stream  bear  them 
[flies]  on.. without  that,  .undefinable  humouring  of  them 
which  an  angler  occasionally  gives.  1893  STEVENSON 
Catriotui  263  The  patroon  humoured  his  boat  nearer  in. 

t Hu'mourable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HUMOUR 
sb.  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  fashionable.}  Pertaining  to  or 
depending  on  the  humours  (see  HUMOUR  sb.  2). 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  ffelmont's  Oriat.  297  That  hu- 
mourable  and  occasional  cause  in  the  Spleen. 

Humour al :  see  HUMOKAL. 

Humoured,  humored  .,hi«-maid,  j-«-maid;, 
a.  [f.  HUMOUR  sb.  and  v .  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  a  (specified.)  humour  or  disposition. 
|  Now  only  in  comb.,  as  GOOD-HUMOURED,  etc.) 

.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mcl.i.u.n.  iv. ;  1651)  150  He  that  mads 
others,  if  he  were  so  humored,  would  be  as  mad  mmseli. 
1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  ^752'  103  The  free 
humoured  Rabelais. 

f2.  Fancied,  imaginary  {cf.  HUMOUR  v.  3  .   O6t. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  462  Another  (transported 
by  this  humoured  Charon),  .trembles  at  his  supposed  sights 
of  theDivell. 

3.  Complied  with,  indulged. 

1649  MILTON  Eikm.  xi,  The  breeding  of  most 
been  ever  sensual  and  most  humour'd.     171"   ^"y1 
Charac.  II.  H.  i.  U737)  H.  117   The   most   humourd  and 
indulg'd  State. 

t  Hu-mourish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HUMOUR 
sb  +  -ISH.]  Liable  to  humours  ;  fanciful,  fantastic. 

1667  L.  STUCLEV  Gosfel-Gtau  xxxiv.  1670  365  Humourish, 
pievish  lovers. 

Humourist,  -ous:  see  HUMORIST,  -o 
Hu-mourless,  -orless,  a.    [f.  HUMOUR  sb. 

+  -LESS.]     Devoid  of  humour.     Hence  Hu'mour- 

lessness. 

1847  CRAIG,  Humorless.     1875  X.  Amer.  RK:  < 
One  of  these  humorless  sublime  Utopias.      1890  Sat.  l\ev. 
13  Sept.  308/3  That  total  inability  to  see  yourself  as  others 
see  you. .the  child  of  humourless! 

Humoursome,  humorsome  thitl-mwafm), 

,1.     Also  7-8  humersomie.      [1.  as  prec. 
1.  Subject  to  or  full  of  humours ;  fanciful,  cap 
ricious.  fantastic  ;  peevish,  ill-humoured  :   =  1 
MOROi 


HUMOURSOMELY. 

1656  H.  M  ,!u=ion 

of  so  g  I(?78 

• 

Will.. not  .1  nicer  arbitrary,  Hi:;.  '.   Fortuitous 

thing,  but  D<  ^<'« 

.ndance  of  People  think  to  distinguish 

themselves  by  huniuur-ome  Singularities.     174*  RlCHABO- 

-   Tiu>  Gentleman  is  \ery  parti- 
,;ie.     1823  Dt  Quisctv  DLt  Wks.  XI. 
ery  day  lie  grew  inure  fretful  and  humoursome.    1850 
HAUIHOKNL  Starlet    L.  \\.  nS/y    u^NVuh   ilie  huniursomc 

.:!;Uiuii   of  a   little   imp.      1863  E.J.   MAY  Xtn>>... 
Xetherstronge  viii.   76  Well,  there,   women  are,   forsooth, 
humoursome  beings. 

2.  Disposed  to  humour  or  indulge  any  one  ;  in- 
dulgent, (nonce -use.} 

ti  1876!'.  EpWAKDU  Smiles  Sc.Xtititr.  .\iii.  .75  He  seemed 
to  be  most  Ineiidly ,. and  humoursome  to  the  little  rabbit. 

Hu'moursomely, a*/v.    [f.  prec.  +  -LV-.]   In 

a  humoursome  manner:  see  prec.  i. 

1653  H.  MORI:  Aiitut,  Ath.  i.  viii,  (1662)  25  Humoursuniely 
and  "foolishly  done.  1678  Cuu  WORTH  InU'll.  Syst.  i.  iii.  •>  .\. 
107  A  thing  intelligible,  but  humoursomly  expressed. 
1748  RICHARDSON  t  larhsa  (iSii^  V.  \vii.  i :'  ;  To  trifle  tints 
liumoursomely  with  such  a  gentleman's  moments. 

HU'IUOUrSOmeiieSS.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -M:SS.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  humoursuine  ; 
capriciousness  of  humour. 

1653  H.  MOKE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  viii.(i662'  22  Jtcadi>ig\  The 
factious  Hunmursomeuess  of  the  Atheist.  1750-1  M  us. 
DKLANY  in  Life  <$•  Cor/:  III.  24  Nothing  will  so  effectually 
.  .get  the  better  of  any  humounomeness  \a  strange  \\ura  as 
in  the  discipline  of  a  school.  1754  KICHAKDSON  GrwuUson 
(1781)  IV.  iv.  25,  I  never  blame  a  Lady  for  her  humour- 
someness,  so  much,  as..  I  blame  her  Mother.  1832  J.  C. 
HAUL  in  Phiiol.  Muss  it  tit  1.445  All  the  weaknesses,  humour- 
spmenesses,  and  contradictions  which  are  presumed  in  the 
situations. 

Hump  (Jiump),  sb.  [This  word,  with  its  whole 
family,  is  of  late  appearance,  and  seems  to  have 
taken,  c  1680-1720,  the  place  of  the  earlier  crump 
(CRUMP  a.1,  j£.l).  It  is  first  exemplified,  1681, 
in  the  comb,  hump-backed  -  the  earlier  crump- 
backed.  So  hunip-backt  hump-shoulder^  -shottl- 
deredj  corresponding  to  earlier  forms  with  crump-, 
are  known  before  HUMP  sb.,  which  is  not  in  Phillips- 
Kersey  1706,  Bailey  17*1-53.  IIi'Mi'v.  is  of  much 
later  appearance. 

'Huntpish\r\  H.  Ckosst  I'crtucx  ConuirM.  u6oj)  L  i  j  b,  is 
an  evident  misprint  for  lumpish.) 

ilitiup  agrees  in  form  with  LG.  humpt  humpe  portion, 
piece,  huiik  (of  anything),  Du.  homp  lump,  hunch,  thick 
piece,  early  mod.Du.  hompe  fem.  'pars  abscissa',  hoinpc 
broods  'cuneuspanis'  i  Kiliaii  151)01.  But  these  words  always 
mean  a  hunch,  bunk,  lump,  or  thick  piecej  cut  or  broken 
off  something,  not  a  protuberance  upon  it  like  'hump'. 
Cf.  however  LG.  huinpel,  hiunpel^  height,  knoll,  knob, 
hump  of  a  camel,  etc.  The  late  appearance  of  the  words 
in  all  the  langs.  leaves  the  question  of  their  origin  and 
relationship  undetermined.  See  Kluge,  s.v.  Hnmpet  Franck, 
s.v.  Homp.  The  English  hump-backed  in  1681  might  be 
taken  as  a  mixed  form  uniting  hunch-backed  and  crump- 
i'tiikcd,  iince  these  were  both  in  earlier  use,  (Cf.  HUNCH.  ] 

1.  A  protuberance  on  the  back  or  other  part  of  the 
body,  formed  by  a  curved  spine  or  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence, and  occurring  as  a  normal  feature  in  certain 
animals,  as  the  camel  and  bison,  or  as  a  deformity 
in  man.     Also  applied  to  other  kinds  of  protuber- 
ances in  animal  and  plant  life. 

1709  i'atler  No.  75  P  6  The  eldest  Son  of  Philip. -being 
born  with  an  Hump-hack  and  very  high  Nose..  These 
several  Defects  were  mended  by  succeeding  Matches ;  the 
Eyes  were  open'd  in  the  next  Generation,  and  the  Hump 
fell  in  a  Century  and  half.  1728  MOKGAX  Algiers  I.  iv.  100 
The  rider  sits  behind  the  bunch  or  hump,  a  1764  LLOYD 
Cobbler  Cripplegtiti  s  Let.  iR.i,  Tight  stays  they  find  oft 
end  in  humps.  1774  GOLUSM.  Xat.  Hist.  11776)  III.  20 
The  breed  of  the  urus,  or  those  without  an  hump,  .the  breed 
of  the  bison,  or  the  animal  with  an  hump.  a.  1839  PRAKD 
Poem*  (iS''4'  I.  iyy  With  a  gash  beneath  his  clotted  hair, 
And  a  hump  urwu  his  shoulder.  1839  T.  lii  AI  K  Sf>cn/t 
Whale  24  At  this  point  [the  sperm  whale  has]  a  large  pro- 
minence of  a  pyramidal  form  called  the  'hump'.  1875 
BENNETT  8;  DYER  Sa<,/is*  Rot.  .-o  The  thickenings  which 
project  outwardly  may  appear  in  the  form  of  knots,  humps, 
opines,  or  ridges. 

b.  A  hump-backed  person,    uoncc-it^c. 

1708  MoTTfcux  Ral^lais  iv.  \lviii.  137,  I  sawuliule  Hump 
f  petit  bossu\  with  long  Fingers.  1871  K.  ELLIS  Catittlus 
lii.  2  In  the  curule  chair  a  hump  sits,  Nonius. 

c.  The  flesh  of  a  bison's  hump  used  as  food. 

1807  m  Spirit  Pul>.  Jrnls.  ('1808.1  XI.  41  Humps  have  long 

been  a  favourite  dish  at  the  splendid  entertainments  of  the 
great  Lords.. in  India.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Sailp  Hunt,  iv, 
1  Yonder  ! '  cried  St.  Vrain  ;  '  fresh  hump  for  supper  ! ' 

2.  transf.  A  rounded  boss  of  earth,  rock,  etc. ; 
a  hummock. 

1838  TMIKUVALL  Cnc^  III.  409  The  Athenian  truup>.. 
mounted  Epipolit,  and  i  cached  the  top,  where  it  rises  into 
a  rocky  hump  called  Euryelus.  1860  TYNIJALL  Glue.  \.  viii. 
58  Climbing  vast  humps  of  ice.  1871  L.  SILI-HI-IN  riaygr. 
Europe  vii.  (1894'  158  The  rounded  dome  . .  tV-i  n 
southern  liump  of  the  Viescherhorn, 

3.  A  nt  of  ill  humour  or  vexation  ;  sulks,  slang. 
'Cf.  H  >  iot.  17-27  is  of  doubtful  meaning.) 
i7»7  DK  FOE  Prttcst.  .Wsmiit.  4  Under  many  Hardships 

and  Restriction-,,  many  Humps  and  Crumps.  1873  .bYa'a,' 
.v.,  A  coslennonger  who  was  annoyed  ur  Distressed 
about  anything  would  describe  himself  a»  having  '  the 
hump'.  1897  //V.s/w.  Giiz.  18  Feb.  1/3  Well,  my  boy,  you've 
evidently  got  the  hump. .but  you  must  give  up  thai 
of  thing  when  I'm  here.  Mt>i/.  It  fairly  gave  me  the  hump, 
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4.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  hump-curtr^  meat9  rib\ 

hump-shaped  :ulj.     Sue  also  HTMI'-HACK,  - 


! 


1807  in  Spirit  /'  8)  XI.    4     A  Mi.iiif.Uue  (•• 

Calcutta,  enjoining  the  principal  hump-Lurcr.  .to  buy  up  all 

tlie  humps  that  could  be  had.   1836  W.  I  ia  III. 

"  hump  meat  afforded  them  a  repast  fit  fur  an  epicure. 

1861   G.  i'.   Ui,KKt  L!  Y   Xportsm.   H'.  r>;i:ri,-i.    viv.  ^62,    I 

found  that  it  wu  the    «  hump-rib'.      1886   Pull   Mall  (/". 

;  -  collected  on  a  hump-shaped  hill 

called  the  Knoil,  and  docends-  .to  the  village. 

Hump,  v.    [f.  HUMP  j^.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  humped  or  hump-shaped  ;  to 
hunch.     (Also   with  up.}     Hump  the  back  (Jig.)' 
to  show  vexation  or  sulkiness. 

1840  MAKKYAT  Poor  Jack  ;  xxii,  It  yoi  into  a  dark  Corner, 
growling  and  humping  its  back.  1881  MKSS  YONUK  / 
ZMtsa  Laxgi't'v  ii.  67  Frank  had  been  used  to  hump  up  his 
back,  and  put  his  head  on  his  amis  and  be  comfurtable. 
1884  lioi'HKE  Snake  Dunce  J\ft,"/uis  x.xvi.  -_'SS  The  cats 
humped  themselves  in  readiness  for  hostilities.  1889  Spectator 
14  Dec.  851/1  She.  .tumbles  her  ringlets  over  her  eye,),  humps 
her  back,  and  makes  her  shoulders  look  sulky.  1895 
CKOCKKTI  Cleg  Kelly  .\xiii,  Sal  humped  up  the  shoulder  .  . 
and  turned  sharply  away  from  him. 

b.  absol. 

1884  STOCKTON  Lady  or  Tigcrl  etc.  i<-8  He  [tlie  racoon] 
..come  a  humpin'  inter  the  house.  1885  (1.  Mt,K  EDITH 
J^iana  III.  iv.  79  Danvers  humped,  femininely  injured  by 
the  notice  of  it. 

c.  trans.  To  round  ^a  surface). 

1878  J.  PAT  ON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  734  2  The  'humping' 
or  rounding  of  scissors. 

2.  To  hoist  or  carry  (a  bundle-  upon  the  back  : 
chiefly   to   hump   ones  swag   (hlitey,    druni}t    to 
shoulder  one's  bundle.  Austral,  slang. 

1853  ^  •  Huwiri  /';-•.'  J  \-ars  I  'iitoriti  xiii.  (1855)  I.  226  He 
'humped  his  swag',  in  diggers'  phrase,  that  is,  shouldered 
his  pack.  1888  BOLDKKWOOD  Robbery  under  Anns  \.  \\. 
142  We  put  it  up  roughly,  .with  pine  .saplings.  The  drawing 
in  was  the  uurst,  for  \\c  bad  to  *hump'  the  most  of  them 
ourselves.  1897  tt-'cstw.  Gn~.  7  Aug.  1/3  He  humped  his 
load  up  country  a  bit. 

3.  fc/l.  To  gather  oneself  together  for  an  effort  ; 
to  exert  oneself,  make  an  effort  ;  also,  to  pride  or 
fancy  oneself.     Also  intr.  (for  re/l.},  U.S.  slang. 

1835  in  \V.  T.  POUTER  Big  Bear  etc.  (1847)  126  (Farmer) 
He  was  breathin'  sorter  haul,  his  eye  set  on  the  Governor, 
humpin'  himself  on  politics.  1883  Philad.  Times  15  Aug. 
i  Cent.),  Col.  Burns  suid.  '  Now  you  all  watch  that  critter 
hump  himself.  1895  Daily  -\V;i'j  26  Sept.  4  '7  When  the 
weather  of  St.  Andrews  *  humps  itself  il  can  equal  the  feats 
of  the  weather  in  Montana.  1897  Chicago  .  lifc-aiue  25  Feb. 
263/1  Grit  makes  the  man,  the  lack  of  it  the  chump  ;  There- 
fore, young  man,  take  hold,  hang  on  and  hump. 

4.  trans.  To  give  ,one)  'the  hump'  :  see  prec.  3. 
1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sketck~l>k.t  On  some  fashionable 

h'rench  nwcls  led.  -ji  I,  177  Did  he  not  hump  me  pro- 
digiously, by  letting  fall  a  goblet,  after  Cellini? 

Hence  Humping  (hirmpii)). 

1878  ^see  i  c].  1896  SIR  K.  M.  THOMPSON  in  /Vvt.  .V<?,  . 
And-/.  Ser.  n.  XVI.  .'15  A  humping  of  the  shoulders  or 
back  to  a  decree  that  almost  amounts  to  deformity. 

Htrmpback,  hump-back,  sb.  (a.)     [See 

1  1  1  Mr  sb.  In  this  combination,  as  in  hump 
shoulder,  hump  may  be  taken  as  an  adj.  :  cf.  the 
earlier  crump-back,  under  Cuuni1  #.] 

1.  (Jtir-t/ip-l'a'ck,'}    A   back   having   a   hump  ;    a 
humped  back. 

1697  VANBKUGH  .Esop  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  373/1  Who'd 
think  that  little  hump-back  of  his  should  have  so  much 
brains  in't?  1709  [see  HU.MI-  sl\  ij.  1731  MEDLEY  Kvtbcris 
Cape  G.  Hope  II.  64,  I  have  never  met  with  one,  Bull, 
Ox,  or  Cow.  .with  a  high  Hump-bauk.  1840  K.  D.  Bi-.x- 
NEiT  n'halhii;  I'oy.  I.  118  Those  who  are  deformed  with 
hump-backs  bear  the  greatest  share  of  reputation. 

2.  (Jiifmphatk.}  A  person  with  a  humped  back  ; 
a  hunchback. 

171*  tr.  Arab.  A"/j.  xcix.  led.  a)  III.  1^5  He  inarcli'd  along 
as  they  did  and  follow'd  Humpback.  1715  Ibid,  clxxxiv. 

V.  67  That  Hump-back  is  not  dead.     1852  M 
Curr.  1,1889)  I-  v-  J39  Humpbacks  and  cripples.     1860  GKO. 
ELIOT  Mill  on  /•'/.  ir.  iii,  An  ill-natured  humpback. 

3.  =Jinnipback  't>.'hfi!e:  seo  !'>. 

1725  DtDi.tY  in  rhit.  l*raus.  XXXIII.  .158  Both  the  Kin- 
backs  and  Humpbacks  are  shaped  in  Reeves  longitudinal 
from  Head  to  Tail  on  their  Bellies  and  their  Sides.  1840 
T.  I).  I'.LNNLII  ll'.'talhi^  l\'i.  II.  ^3-:  The  Humpback  is 
seldom  molested  by  whaler. 

B.  attrib.  or  as  nJj.  'Jtwmpback).  Having  a 
hum])  on  the  back  ;  hump-backed.  Humpback 
whale,  a  \vhalc  of  the  i,renus  Mcgapttra,  so  called 
because  the  low  dorsal  im  forms  a  characteristic 
hump  on  the  back. 

1725   I'Lui.i.v  in  Phil.  Tntm.  XXXIII.  .f,S  'J'ht   ' 
in-  humpback  Wliale,  is  distinguished  fruin  the  rij;l]t  Whale, 
by  having  a    Munch  standing  in  the  Plate  where  the  Fin 
does  in  the   Finback.     1860  J/^n.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  .MI 
Whales  of  the  '  humpback  '  species. 

Hump-backed,  a.  [Sue  Hi  MIJ  sb.  This  is 
the  first  exemplified  word  of  the  hump  group:  cf.  the 
earlier  crump'backed.  The  stress  shifts  according 
to  construction.]  Having  a  humped  or  crooked 
back  ;  hunched.  Also  transf, 

1681  Land.  Ga~.  X<->.  1649/8  She  ha->  bt,eii  furmerly  much 
galled  under  tlie  Saddle,  hump-backed  under  the  Pillion- 
place.  176*  HLMI;  Ifist.  /-Ing.  II.  .\.\iii.  439  This  prince 
[Richard  III]  w.i,  ..f  a  SIIM!  amp-backed. 

1769  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Early  Diary,  He  .lias  the  misfortune 
to  be  humpback  'd.  1841  TENNYSON  li'nikinff  to  .V 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 

There  by  the  humpback'd  willow.     1886  J.  K.  JHROME  Idle 
:ts  (1889)  56  It  might  be  hump-backed  Vulcan. 

Humped  ju'mpt  ,  «.  [f.  JlfMr  sh.  -f  -tl-2.] 
Having  a  hump  (or  humps);  hump-backed,  hunch- 
backed ;  having  the  back  or  shoulders  rounded  (in 
a  huddled  or  cramped  posture). 

1713  AIJDISON  Gwo/ttUUtNo.  102  •  3  A  straight-shouldered 
man  as  one  would  desire  to  ^ee,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in 
a  humpt  back.  1756  BrRKt  Subl.  $  21.  in.  v,  If  the  back  be 
humped,  the  man  is  deformed.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  241 
Thorax  convex  above,  the  anterior  part  humped.  1876  G. 
MbRtmm  /•  •  i  1 1.  i  i..-';  He  wanted  an  an 

•  !y  as  the  humped  Richard  ahorse.  1886  A rt  Age  IV. 
40  Its  gables  and  humped  roof  are  picturesque  enough  to 
please  any  artistic  mind.  1895  K.  GKAHA.MI-;  Gold.  Age  45 
The  drowsing  peacock  squatted  humped  on  the  lawn. 

Humph  vhinnf  ,  //;/.  ^and  sl'.'i  Also  7  hemph. 
The  inarticulate  syllable  '  h'inf !',  used  : 

fa.  app.  as  a  signal :  cf.  IltMPti  v.  i.   Obs. 

1681  O  i  \\'AY  Soldier  &  Fort.  iv.  i,  Truly  a  good  Conscience 
i-  :i  L^ieat  Happiness ;  and  so  I'll  pledge  you,  hemph. 
hemph. 

b.  as  an  expression  of  doubt  or  dissatisfaction. 
Also  sb.j  as  a  name  for  this  utterance. 

1815  Sixteen  <y  Sixty  i.  ii,  Humph  !  . .  her  lips  are  of  the 
brightest.  18*4  SCOTT  Rttlgatmuti  Let.  ii,  A  half  articu- 
lated 'humph!'  which  seemed  to  convey  a  doubt.  1840 
HOOD  I '/  the  Rhine  75  My  Uncle  received  this  intelligence 
with  a  '  Humph1.  1865  KINGSLEY  Htrew.  iv,  '  Humph  !' 
says  the  eagle.  1872  DARWIN  Emotions  iv.  So  His  humph 
of  assent  was  rendered  by  a  slight  modulation  strjii^ly  em- 
phatic. 

Humph.,  V'     [f.  prec.]     intr.  To  utter  an  in- 
articulate 'h'rnf ! '. 
fa.  as  a  signal.  Obs. 

1681  OTWAY  S oldie**  1  Fort.  \\.  i,  I  desire  you  to  humpli. . 
and  look  back  at  me. 

b.   as  an  expression  of  doubt  or  dissatisfaction. 

1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  t\irk  .\lv,  Alter  humphm- 
and  considering  over  a  particular  paragraph.  1834  I  . 
RITCHIE  ll'atia.  by  Seine  70  Some  of  the  polite  Frenchmen 
humphed,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Humphrey.  To  dific  i^ith  Lhtkc JL.  stcDiv 
v.  i  b.  So  to  have  Dnkc  //.  tts  host. 

1693  Humours  ff  Town  29  To  make  the  Woild  think  he 
has  been  at  a  good  Meal,  when  Duke  Humphrey  v. 
Host. 

Humpiness:  see  HUMPY  a. 

Humpless  ^h/nnp,les),  a.  [f.  HUMP  sh.  + 
-LKS.S.]  Having  no  hump. 

1868  DAKWIX  Aiiim.  A-  I'l.  I.  iii.  80  lilyth  sums  up  em- 
phatically that  the  humped  and  humpless  cattle  must  1  r 
considered  as  distinct  species.  1890  II.  M.  Si  .\\LLV  fiarkcst 
Africa  II.  -\\.\iii.  j6j  The  cattle,  .are  mustly  of  a  hornles-* 
and  linmpless  breed. 

t  Hump- shoulder.  Obs.  [See  HUMP  sb. 
Here,  as  in  hump-baik.  hump  may  be  taken  as  an 
adj.  Cf.  the  earlier  crump  shoulder,  -shouldered^ 
under  CRUMP  rt.1]  A  shoulder  raised  into  a  hump. 
So  t  Hump -shouldered  a.,  having  a  hump- 
shoulder,  round-shouldered,  'crump-shouldered'. 

a  1704  T.  BROUN  in  Collect.  Poems  (1705)  40  The  Duke  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  Hump-Shoulder'd.  1704  SwirrJ3att. 
A'/i-i-.  1.1750'  -J7  His  crooked  Leg  and  hump  Shoulder. 

Humpty  (hi»'inPti),  a.  [app.  f,  HUMP  sb.t  or 
htimpt,  HuMi'KD,  but  the  formation  is  anomalous, 
and  may  have  arisen  out  of  next  word.]  Humped, 
hump-backed.  Also  Comb.,&$  /nttnpty -backed^}. 

a  1825  FORBY  I '<.><. .  E.  Atif/ta,  Humpty,  hunch- backed. 
1889  H.  M.  STASLKY  in  Daily  Kcum  26  Nov.  5.'8  The 
]iunii>ty  western  Hank  fof  a  mountain]  dipped  down.. into 
lands  that  we  knew  not  by  name  as  yet.  1898  Daily  A'ttcj 
2  May  6/5  Humpty  backed  vas  they  call  it  in  that  region*. 

Humpty-dumpty  (lunni*ti  dzrmPti),  sb.  and 
adj.  Also  7  hum  tee  dumtoe,  -y.  [It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  word  is  the  same  in  senses  i  and  2  : 
in  sense  i  the  name  may  have  been  concocted  out 
of  HUM  .f/'.1  3;  in  sense  2  it  is  evidently  formed 
from  hump  and  dump,  though  this  would  naturally 
j^ivc  humpy-dumpy  vcf.  lli.\n">  a.,  and  the  in- 
trusive /  is  not  clearly  accounted  for.] 

A.  sb.  3.  A  drink  made  with  'ale  boiled  with 
brandy  '  {B.  E.  Jiict.  Cant.  Crew,  a  1700,. 

1698  W.  KING  tr.  ,V,)j//V>---'j  Joitrn.  Land.  135  \  Farniei 
He  answer'd  me  that  he  had  a  thousand  such  sort  of  liquors, 
as  Hunitie  Dunttie,  Three  Thread.--.  1699  [see  HI/GMATEE]. 
1837  DibKAU.i  I't-ru-tiii  \.  \iv.  They  drank  humpty-dumpty, 
which  is  ale  boiled  with  brandy. 

2.  A  short,  dumpy,  hump-shouldered  person.  In 
the  well-known  nursery  rime  or  riddle  (quoted 
below)  commonly  explained  as  signifying  an  egg 
;in  reference  to  its  bhape) ;  thence  allusively  used 
of  persons  or  things  which  when  once  overthrown 
or  shattered  cannot  be  restored. 

1785   GKOSE   Diet.    Vulg.    7'.,  Huinpty-Dumpty,    A  little 
humply  tlumpty  man  or  woman;  a  short  clumsey  person  of 
either  sex.      1810  Gammer  Garten's  Garland  Part    i 
[Not  in    Kit  .,    nor  in  the  reprint  of  that   in 

1810]  Humpty  dumpty  sate  un  a  wall,  Humpti  dumptj  had 
a  great  fall ;  Threescore  men  and  three 
place  Hnmpty  dumply  as  he  was  before.      1843  HAI.I  I\^LLI 
\ttrscry  Rhymes  ^''y«  J  l ;  version  add.^  | 

Sometimes  the  last  two  !i:  • 

horses  and  all  the  king's  nit  '  '  Humpty  Dumpty 

tin.      1848  Mack*!-.  Mag.  July  y>  To  try  the  g<tme  of 
ty-Dumpty  and    to  fall.      1871  *  I 

•  i  114  'It\  w  i  ply  Dumpty 
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said,  .  .  '  to  he  railed  an  egg—  very  '.  1883  J.  \V.  SIIERER  At 
Home  (V  in  India  193  She  ..  could  not,  by  all  the  miracles 
of  millinery,  be  made  other  than  a  humpty-dumpty.  1896 
/(  'fstnr.  (.iaz.  26  June  3/1  Now  that  the  Education  Humpty- 
Dumpty  has  tumbled  off  the  wall,  and  is  hopelessly  poached 
for  the  present  year,  and  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  can't  set  him  up  a.^ain,  the  life  has  gone  out  of 
Parliament. 

(In  the  nursery  rime  or  riddle  there  are  numerous  variations 
of  the  last  two  lines,  e.  c.  '  Not  all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men  Could  [can]  set  [put]  Humpty  Dumpty  up 
again  [in  his  place  again,  together  again]  '.) 

B.  adj.  Short  and  fat.     Also  allusively  referring 
to  the  Humpty-Dumpty  of  the  nursery  rime. 

1785  [see  A.  2].  1828  Over;/  Dial.,  Humpty-dumpty, 
short  and  broad,  '  He's  a  lile  humpty-dumpty  fellow'.  1898 
Westm.  Caz.  9  July  6  '3  To  set  the  humpty-dumpty  conver- 
sion firmly  on  its  legs, 

b.  Applied  to  a  mechanical  rhythm,  as  in  the 
nursery  rime. 

1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.   Kllzal:  Lit.  iv.  (1890)  128  The 
same  humpty-dumpty  measure  of  eights  and  si.\t<s. 

Humpy  (h»'mpi),rf.  Australia.  Alsohurapey. 
[ad.  native  Austral,  oornfi,  to  which  '  has  been 
given  an  English  look,  the  appearance  of  the 
huts  [of  the  aborigines]  suggesting  the  English 
word  hump''  (Morris,  Austral  Eng.').']  A  native 
Australian  hut.  Hence,  applied  to  a  very  small 
and  primitive  house,  such  as  is  put  up  by  a  settler. 

[1846  C.  P.  HODGSON  Retain.  Australia.  228  I  Morris) 
A  'gunyia'  or  '  umpee  '.]  1873  J.  B.  STEMIENS  Black  Gin 
16  Lo,  by  the  'humpy'  door,  a  smockless  Venus!  1877 
Rep.  Secretary  Pit/*.  Instruct.  Queensland  'for  1876.  64  The 
school  building  [at  Mount  Brisbane]  is  a  slab  humpy.  1890 
BOLDRF.WOOD  Squatter's  Dream  xx.  247  He's  in  bed  in  the 
humpy. 

Humpy  fip-mpi),  a.  [f.  HUMP  sf>.  +  -Y.] 
Having  or  characterized  by  humps  ;  marked  by 
protuberances  ;  humped  ;  hump-like. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  iv.  (1737)  12  This  Isle  Bossart 
(or  Humpy  Island).  1811  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  207  Your 
genius  is  humpy,  decrepid,  and  bagged.  1886  R.  F.  BURTON 
Arab.  A"/.t.  (abridged  ed.)  I.  Foreword  8  The  bellowing  of  the 
humpy  herds.  1888  Ca-operat.  Neu'S  4  Aug.  783  As  the 
cars  ascend  and  descend  the  humpy  road.  1895  W.  R.  W. 
STEPHENS  Life  Freeman  I.  249  Round  humpy  hills  rising 
abruptly  out  of  it. 

Hence  Hu'mpiness.  humpy  condition. 

1888  in  Chicago  Advance  16  Aug.,  Its  back  presented  the 
odd  look  of  'humpiness'  or  (a  row  of  lumps'  along  its 
length.     1896  Daily  AYvt'.t  12  June  5/1  Sleeves  which,  for 
humpiness  and  volume,  excel  even  modern  absurdity. 

t  Humster.  Ots.  [f.  HUM  w.i  +  -STER.] 
One  who  expresses  approval  by  humming  (see 

2). 


1670  EACHARD  Cotit.  Clergy  34  To  have  the  right  knack  of 
letting  off  a  joque,  and  of  pleasing  the  humsters. 

Humstrum  (h»-mstr»-m).  [f.  HUM  ».i  + 
STHDM  v.,  the  comb,  being  favoured  by  the  jingling 
effect  of  the  whole  :  cf.  helter-skelter,  hurry-scurry.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  of  rude  construction  or 
out  of  tune  ;  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

1739  GRAY  Le/.  to  R.  ll-'est  in  Mason  Mem.  (1807)  I.  185 
Cracked  voices.  .  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of  humstrums. 
1763  B.  THORNTON  in  Ann.  Reg,  245  note.  This  instrument 
[hurdy-gurdy]  is  sometimes  called  a  hum-strum.  1779  WEDG- 
WOOD in  Smiles  Life  xviii.  (1894)  232  My  girl  is  quite  tired 
out  with  her  miserable  hum-strum  [spinet].  1821  COL. 
HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  246,  I..  sat  at  my  old  humstrum, 
and  boggled  through  a  given  number  of  Bach's  fugues. 

2.  'Music,  esp.  indifferently  played  music'  (Og- 
ilvie  1882). 

Hum-trum  :  see  Ht-MDRun. 

Humulin  (hi?7-mi«lin).  Cfiem.  [f.  Bot.  L. 
Humid-its  (fupulus),  the  hop.]  The  bitter  aro- 
matic principle  of  trie  hop;  lupulin. 

1854  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Humure,  obs.  form  of  HUMOUR. 

II  Humus  (hi«-m»s).  [L.,  =  mould,  ground, 
soil.]  Vegetable  mould  ;  the  dark-brown  or  black 
substance  resulting  from  the  slow  decomposition 
and  oxidization  of  organic  matter  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which,  with  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  various  rocks,  forms  the  soil 
in  which  plants  grow. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierrc's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  474 
That  stratum  called  humus,  which,  .serves  as  a  !>;IMS  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     ^6  j.  BAXTER  Lih:  Pract.  .  , 
led.  4)  I.  15  It  was  usual,  formerly,  to  attribute  the  carbon 
or  charcoal  of  plants  to  their  absorption  of  the  humus  exist- 
ing in  the  ground.  1881  DAKWIN  KartAitiorms  Introd.  5  Year 
after  year  the  thrown-up  castings  cover  the  dead  leaves,  the 
result  being  a  rich  humus  of  great  thickness. 
b.  attrib..  as  humus  acid,  soil. 

1881  DARWIN  I'rcr.  .VouMv.  243  The  several  humus-acids, 
which  appear,  .to  be  generated  within  the  bodies  of  worms 
during  the  digestive  process.  1892  Black™.  Mag.  July  99 
I  he  species  of  Palaquium  require  a  humus  soil. 

Humyle,  -yll,  -yly,  obs.  ff.  HI-MULE,  HUMW.V. 

Hun  (>m\  s/,.  [OE.  //>,'»,-.  lltinas,  =  ON. 
Htinar,  MHO.  lliineti,  Hiuncn.  Her.  Ihiniun. 
med.L.  Hunni  (Chiinni,  Cttuni  ,  believed  to 
represent  the  native  name  of  the  people,  who  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Hiong-nn,  and  also  Han] 

1.  One  of  an  Asiatic  race  of  warlike  nomads,  who 
invaded  Europe  CA.D.  375,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  c.,  under  their  famous  king  Attila  (styled 
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'    Flagfl/iim  Dfi,  the  scourge  of  God),  overran  and 
ravaged  a  great  part  of  this  continent. 

«9oo  CVNEWUI.F  /;/,•»,-  2t  (Or.)  Werod  samnodan  Hunn 
leode  and  HreSgotan,  foron  fyrdhwate  Francan  and  Hunas 
?  V-!2        "a  cyninK-     I6°?  TOPSEI.L  J-our-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
226   I  he  Companies  or  Armies  of  Huns,  wandering  i 
down  with  most  swift  Horses,  filled  all  things  with  slaughter 
and    terrour.     1728  fan.    Dunciad   in.    90   '1'he   North 
Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns.     1838  /'<•;;«  v 
Cycl.  XII.  346/2  Under  Heraclius  (610-641]  many  of  the 
Huns  embraced  Christianity.    After  that  period  their  name 
is  no  longer  mentioned  in  History.   1851  RUSKIN  Stones  I  'en. 

1.  I.  (1874)  16  Like  the  Huns,  .ts  scourges  only. 

2.  foet.  (and  in  U.S.  vulgarly)  A  Hungarian. 
1802  Cutmu.Ho/u*iirtdtn  vi,  Where  furious  Frank,  and 

fiery  Hun,  Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy.  1890  Daily 
AVri'i  28  Junes/4  The  Huns  who  are  here  [Pennsylvania] 
said  to  be  creating  a  widespread  dissatisfaction.  They  are 
engaged  chiefly  as  labourers  in  the  mines  and  ironworks. 

3.  transf.  A  reckless  or  wilful  destroyer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  art  ;  an  uncultured  devastator  : 
cf.  'Goth',  'Vandal'. 

1806-7  J.  HEREFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Lift  11826)  vl.  xxsii, 
\  isitmg  an  awful  Ruin  in  the  company  of  a  Romp  of  one 
sex  or  a  Hun  of  the  other.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  3  May  2/2 
The  marauding  Huns  whose  delight  it  is  to  trample  on 
flowers,  burn  the  underwood,  and  kill  the  birds  and  beasts. 

Hence  Kirn-like  a.,  like  a  Hun,  impiously  de- 
structive ;  Hrrnnian,  Hvrnnic,  Hvrunican, 
Hu-nnish  aiijs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  the  Huns. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Faur-f.  Beasts  (1658)  226  These  Hunnian 
horses  elsewhere  he  calleth  them  Hunnican  horses.  1810 
BYRON  Mar.  f'al.n:  ii.  143  Dyed.  .With  Genoese,  Saracen, 
and  Hunnish  gore.  1865  J.  BALLANTINK  I'.'ems  139  A 
thousand  Hun-like  hands  are  On  her  Ark  of  glory.  1875 
Kiifyel.  Krit.  III.  62/1  Attila  is  described  as  having  been  of 
true  Hunnish  type.  1882  Ibid.  XIV.  60/1  A  Hunnic  party. 

Hunch,  (nonjj,  v.  Also  7  hunsh.  [Of  obscure 
origin:  but  cf.  HIJTCH  v.  If  sense  3  belongs  to 
the  same  word  as  I  and  2  (which  is  doubtful1, 
the  sense-development  may  have  been  '  to  thrust 
or  shoot  out  ',  '  to  cause  to  stick  out  ',  and  hence 
'  to  form  a  projection  or  protuberance  '. 

It  _is  noteworthy  that  the  first  trace  of  sense  3  appears, 
not  in  the  simple  hunck  vb.  or  sb.,  but  in  the  comb,  hunch- 
fvK*«v/substituted  in  the  2nd  Quarto  of  Shakspere's  Richard 
111  (1598)  IV.  iv.  81,  for  the  earlier  and  ordinary  i6-i7th  c. 
word  bunch-t'ctikcd,  which  the  1st  Quarto  and  all  the 
Folios  have_here,  and  which  all  the  Quartos  and  all  the 
Folios  have  in  the  parallel  passage  i.  iii.  246.  This  substi- 
tution otlniHcli-l'aclittl  in  the  one  passage  might  be  thought 
to  be  a  mere  misprint  of  the  2nd  Qo.,  but  it  is  retained  in 
all  the  five  subsequent  Quartos  1602-1634  ;  and  the  word 
appears  again  in  1635,  and  becomes  frequent  after  1675. 
Then  we  have  huncht  back  1656,  to  hunck  the  back  1678, 
hunchback  1712,  hunch  back  1718,  and  finally,  hunch  sb. 
f  1800.  Johnson  1755-87  knew  only  hunch  vb.  (in  our  senses 
a  and  3)  and  hunch-backed.  With  these  words  must  be  con- 
sidered hnlch  sb.,  hutch  back,  and  hutch-backed,  in  the  same 
senses,  given  by  Cotgr.  1611,  which  are  thus  earlier  than  the 
hunch  group,  except  for  hunch-backed  in  the  Shaks.  Qos.  ; 
also  the  forms  hutch  back,  hutch-back'  d,  hutch-shouldered, 
found  1624-1667.  We  have  further  to  compare  the  some- 
what similar  case  of  HUMP,  where  hump-backed  is  known 
earlier  than  hump  sb.  or  vb.,  or  hump-back.] 

I.  fl.  intr.  To  push,  thrust,  shove.     Alsoyf^. 
to  'kick  against  '  a  thing;  to  show  reluctance  ;  to 
spurn.  Obs. 

1598  R.  BERNARD  tr.  Terence,  fleetutont.  iv.  v.  (1607)  215, 
I  will  doe  thee  some  good  turne..  without  any  hunching 
\ac  lurens],  1619  J.  DYKE  Caveat  11620)  17  Would  we  then 
hunch  at  a  litle  bodily  paines  ?  1621  Bp.  MOUNTAGU 
nuitril'v  52  God.  .will  send  such  curst  Cowes  short  homes, 
and  keepe  them  from  hurting,  though  they  hunsh.  1658 
GURNAI.L  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15.  ix.  §  3  (1669)  145/1  Con- 
science is  as  much  huncht  at,  and  spigoted  among  sinners, 
as  Joseph  was  among  the  Patriarchs. 

2.  trans.  To  push,  shove,  thrust.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1639  in  Sussex  Archxol.  Collect.   (1864)  XVI.  77  [Her 

husband]  Did  so  hunch  and  Pincht  her,  that  she  Could  not 
Lift  her  armes  to   her   head.     1668    R.  L'EsTRANGE    /  'is. 

gtiev.  (1708)  148  Hunching  and  Justling  one  another.  1670 
OVF.I.  Diary  (Haklnyt  Soc.)  204,  I  have  been  caryed  in 
when  Turkes  have  been  huncht  away.  1706  PHILLIES  KI|. 
Kersey),  To  Hunch  tme,  to  give  him  a  Thrust  witli  the 
Elbow.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  Jofiti  Bull  m.  iii,  Then  Jack's 
friends  begun  to  hunch  and  push  one  another.  '  Why  don't 
you  go  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down  ?  '  1715  LADV  C 
Diary  11864)  43  A  world  of  shouldering  and  hunching 
People.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8n»  II.  i.  8  A  great 
overgrown,  .boy,  who  would  be  hunched  and  punched  by 
everybody.  1755  JOHNSON,  Hunch,  to  strike  or  punch  with 
the  fist.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  xviii. 
xii.  136  You  are  stoutly  hunched  aside,  by  the  huge  carcase 
of  a  panting  fellow,  a  1825  FORBY  /  'oc.  E.  Austin,  llinidr, 
to  shove  ;  to  heave  up.  1891  '  J.  S.  WINTER  '  Liimley  tl:e 
Painter  xi.  79  [The  dog]  hunching  his  large  person  heavily 
against  her. 

II.  3.  trans.  To  thrust  out  or  up,  or  bend,  so 
as  to  form  a  '  hunch  '  or  hump  ;  to  compress,  bend, 
or  arch  convexly. 

1678  DRYDEN  &  LEE  CF.iHfus  i.  6  Thy  crooked  mind  within 
hunch'd  out  thy  back.  1738  SWIFT  I'ol.  Conrersai.  70,  1  was 
hunch'd  up  in  a  Hackney-Coach  with  Three  Country  Ac- 
uaintances. 1858  HUI.HF.S  Scouring  ll'liitc  tlvrse  iv.  6^ 
eter,  .kept  pulling  away  at  his  forelock,  and  hunching  up 
is  shoulders.  1863  W.'  E.  FORSTER  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life 
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(1888)  I.  215  Shutting  his  eyes  and  hunching  himself  up 
on   the   seal  with  hands  clenched.      1892  EMILY  LAV 
Crania  II.  7  He  sat  ..  hunched  up,  with  his  knees  and  his 
chin  together. 

b.  intr.  ?  To  'set  one's  back  up'. 
1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Old  Kensington  xv.   126  'Non- 
sense ',  said  G.,  hunching  up  sulkily. 


HUND. 

Hunch  (h»nf),  sb.     [In  sense  I  from   ! 
v.  ;    in  sense  2  app.  deduced  from  hunch-backed. 
Sense    3    may  belong   to   a   distinct  word  ;    this, 
although  known  only  from  1790,  is  found  in  vulgar  ' 
use  before  1830  in  southern  and  northern  dialects, 
in   West  Indies,  and  in  New   England.     Cf.  also 
HUNK  in  same  sense,  exemplified  from  1813.] 

1.  The  act  of  '  hunching '  or  pushing  ;  a  push, 
thrust,  shove.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1630  j.  TAYLOR  (Water  I'.)  II  7,-s.    N".),  When  he  qu 
doth  Ins  ,  ulrailes  wash,  'lis  call  <1  a   hunch,  a  thrust,  a 
whlffe,  a  Huh.     1768-74  TI-CKER  Lt.  Kat.  (18521  I.  4- 
pose..you  should  give  him  a  good  hunch  with  your  foot. 
,<  1825  FOHIH  /  'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Hunclt,  a  lift,  or  shove. 

2.  A  protuberance  ;  a  hump.    (As  to  the  late  ap- 
pearance of  this  see  note  to  IIi'xcH  v.} 

1804  W.  TENNAXT  Ind.  Remat.  fed.  2)  II.  103  Tli. 
mon  draught  cattle  of  India  are  dislinguished  by.  .a  large 
hunch,  or  protuberance,  above  the  shoulders  1823 
ScoiUBY  H'lialf  J-'isliery  j(:  His  back  carried  a  huge 
hunch.  i8a8  STARK  Klein.  Xat.  Hist.  I.  144  Cnmelus,. . 
back  with  fleshy  hunches.  1833;.  Honr.so\  in  Rzinc  Mrm. 
(1858)  II.  306  The  old  birdies  nave  on  their  crooked  stems 
sreal  hunches  and  wens. 

3.  A  thick  or  clumsy  piece,  a  lump,  a  hunk. 
1790  GROSF  I'winc.  Gloss,  (ed.  2\  Hunch,  a  great  hunch  ; 

a  piece  of  bread.  South.  1818  M.  G.  LFWTS  Jnil.  II'.  I,nt. 
\  '  lS34)  359  Another  bit  of  cold  ham  . .  I  ordered  Cabina  to 
sive  her  a  great  hunch  of  it.  1823  E.  MOORE  Suffolk  Words 
180  Hunch,  a  good  big  slice,  or  lump,  of  bread  or  meat. 
1828  Crtireu  J'itrt.,  Hunch,  a  large  slice  of  any  thing,  as 
bread  and  cheese.  1828  WEBSTER,  Hunch,.  .2.  A  lump.  .as. 
a  hunch  of  bread  ;  a  word  in  common  vulgar  use  in  New- 
England.  1849  JAMES  It'wifmau  xxiii,  A  hunch  of  ewe- 
milk  cheese. 

Hunch,  a.  dial.    [?f.  IIcxcHf.]    That  shrivels 
I    or  pinches  (with  cold). 

a  1825    FORBY    I'oc.   E.    Anglia,    Hunch-weather,    cold 

I     weather,  which  makes  men  hunch  up  their  shoulders,  and 

animals  contract  their   limbs,    and    look   as   if  they   were 

bunch-backed.     1897  R.  K.  G.  COLE  Hist.  Dcnidington  149 

They  [hops] . .  suffered  from  the  '  cold  hunch  springs  '. 

Hunchback,  hunch-back,  [f.  Hrxcn  si: 
+  BACK  sb.] 

1.  (hD'nfibark)  A  hunched  back. 

1718  Bp.  HUTCHINSON  Witchcraft  248  A  Man  with  a 
Hunch-back  higher  than  his  Head.  1837  CARI.YLF.  f'r. 
AV?'.  II.  III.  iii,  One  Lautrec,  a  man  with  hunchback,  or 
natural  deformity. 

2.  ^hy'njiba'k)    —HUMPBACK  sb.  2. 

1712  tr.  Arab.  Nts.  cxxiii.  (ed.  2!  IV.  35  The  Story  of  the 
link.  Hunch-back.  1818  B.  O'REILLY  Greenland  186  A 
hunch-back  ..  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  1870  L'Es- 
TRANGE  Miss  Mitffird  I.  yii.  240  The  only  bearable  hunch- 
back of  my  acquaintance  is  Richard  the  Third. 

3.  attrib.  Hump-backed. 

1850  W.  B.  CLARKE  li'reck  Ftnvrite  181  The  hump-back 
or  hunch-back  whale,  .with  a  larger  hump  than  the  sperm 
whale. 

Hunchbacked  vhfnjibaekt),  a.  [See  Hrxcii 
v.]  Having  a  protuberant  or  crooked  back. 

1598  SIIAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  81  (and  Qo.)  That  foule 
hunch-back'd  \Fols.  and  jst  Qo.  bunch-back'd]  Toad.  1635 
J.  HAYWARU  tr.  Biondi's  Banish' d  I'irg-.  145  The  babe., 
was  now  growne  hunch-back'd.  1678  DKYDEN  &  LEI: 
lEdipus  in.  i,  To  take  that  hunch-backed  monster  to  my 
arms  !  1711  HUN'SIS  Rejl.  l-.ss.  (.  rit.  i  R.\  As  stupid  and  as 
venomous  as  a  hunch-back'd  toad.  1809  Med.  Jrtil.  XXI. 
283  A  third,  .is  very  much  hunchbacked.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  y?'/sT-  *'x'.  1^  •  410  The  hunchbacked  dwarf  whourged 
forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France. 

Hunched  ihtmjt),  a.  Also  huncht.  [f.  Hcxcn 
sb.  or  v.  +  -KD.]  Having  or  bowed  into  a  hump ; 
hump-backed;  fig.  apt  to  'set  one's  back  up', 
'stuck-up '. 

1656  Choice  Drolleries  51, 1  love  thee  for  thy  huncht  back, 
Tis  bow'd  although  not  broken.  1769  PENNANT  Zool.  111. 
213  A  very  singular  variety  of  perch  :  the  back  is  quite 
hunched.  1804-6  Svn.  SMI  i  u  K!f»i.  Sk.  Mar.  1'hiks.  (i3$o) 
141  Imitating  a  drunken  man,  or  a  clown,  or  a  person  wilh 
a  hunched  back.  1859  TENNYSON  Gninercre  41  If  a  man  were 
halt  or  hunch'd,  in  him  . .  Scorn  was  allow 'd  as  part  of  his 
defect.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ka/f  Skirl.  1. 146  They  do  say. . 
that  they're  strange,  and  huncht,  and  proud.  1883  STEVEN- 
SON  Trfas.  hi.  i.  iii,  He  was  hunched,  as  if  with  age  or 
weakness. 

Hu-nchet.  [f.  Hrxcn  sli.  3  +  -ET.]  A  small 
'  hunch  '  or  lump. 

1790  GROSE  Pm'inc.  Gloss.t  ed.  2'.  Hunchet,  a  diminutive  of 
hunch.  1892  MRS.  CuamRatittter  Pays  I.  89  Ahunchet 
of  cheese. 

Hunchy  (ho-nji  ,  a.  [f.  HUNCH  .A  +  -Y.] 
Having  a  hunch  ;  humped,  humpy. 

1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  v,  I'm  a  little  hunchy  villain 
and  a  monster,  am  I  ?  1881  R.  H.  WATSON  in  Jml.  Lint:. 
Soc.  XV.  404  Eta  i-ii.  .strong,  but  narrow  hunchy  ribs. 

t  Hand,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  [OE.  hand  sb.  neut. 
=  OS.  Innid,  OH'l.  hunt,  Goth,  (hand),  pi. 
hiinda.  the  original  Teut.  word  for  IOO:— pre- 
Tcut.  *kmt'i-m,  Skr.  cfttdm,  Gr.  fvi)«iToV,  L.  ctn- 
tuin,  OWclsh  ,ant  .'mud.  (ynt '',  <>Ir.  cct,  l.ith. 
rJintas,  O.Slav.  (M.TO  sfito,  Kuss.  sti.  In  ( iothic  this 
primary  form  is  found  only  in  the  plural  tu'a  huiida, 
prijahunda,  etc.,  which  is  also  its  ordinary  use  in 
OHG.  ziuei  hunt.  iir?  hunt,  though  tin  hunt  occurs 
late.  In  OE.  hand  was  common  in  the  sin:; 
well  as  the  pi.  In  ME.,  hum!  appears  to  have 
become  obsolete  early  in  13111  c.] 


HUNDFOLD. 

1.  =Hl-.VDKED  (OE.  and  early  ME.\ 

^893  K.  .-F.I.FR^D  (V,>y.  n.  iv.  §  4  Senatum  <Vtc  v. 
hund  monna,  |>eh  heora  Eefter  fyrfs]te  waere  J»reo  hund. 
(•950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  vi.  37  Mi5  penningum  uurni 
hundum  [ -JP3.  C.  mid  twam  hundred  penegon].  c  1000 
Afs.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  6  Hund  sestra  eles.  Ibid.  7  Hund 
mittena  hwaMes.  c  1050  llyrkt/trth's  Ilandboc  in  Anglia 
VIII.  298  On  ^rim  hund  da^uin  <?c  fifiV  syxti^um  da^um. 
r  1175  Lntnt>.  H:'i:t.  5  Ysaias .  .iwitesede  ueale  hund  wintra 
er  bis  were.  //•/</.  93  pet  weren  twa  hun  manna,  c  1205 
LAY.  83  For  hire  weoren  on  ane  daje  hund  }>ouMint  deade. 

2.  The  element  hund-  was  also  prefixed  in  '  H  . 
to  the  numerals  from   70  to   120,  in  OK.  hitnd- 

Intnd-eahtatig,  hnnd-ni^ontig,  hunJ- 
tii,  hnnd-emllyftig  (-xlleftig  ,  /niiia-hvelflig, 
some  of  which  are  also  found  in  early  ME. 

[  Xo  certain  explanation  can  be  offered  of  this  Intnd-,  which 
appears  in  OS.  as  ant-,  Du.  /-  in  tachtig,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  -Itund in  Goth.  mhfflUAAwu^etc.laod  Gr.  -KOITO.] 

(893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  I.  x.  §  I,  mi  hulnjde  wintrum  ond 
hundeahtatisum.  a  1000  Catitmon's  </V».  1741  Warfajst 
h^Ie  wintra  hjefde  twa  hundteontis-.and  fife  eac.  c  1000 
.-ELFRIC  //iw«.  I.  92  Hund-teontij  jeara  waes  Abraham, 
i  1000  in  Cockayne  Shrine  85  Hundteonti^  and  twenti*. 
r  looo  -<4£3.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  12  Hu  ne  foriaet  he  ba  nijon 
and  hundni^ontiz  on  bam  muntum  '!  r  1160  Hatton  Gasp. 
.Matt,  xviii.  22  Oo3e  seofen  hundseofenti^  si5an.  c  1200 
/>/«.  Coll.  Hfliii.  51  On  (jralshipe  hie  wuneden  two  and  sixti 
wintie,  and  sume  hund  seuenti  wintre  fulle. 

Hund,  obs.  form  of  HOUND. 

f  Hu'lldfold,  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Ol/s.  Also 
hunfold.  [f.  HI-ND  +  -ftaU,  -falti,  -FOLD.]  = 
HUNDREDFOLD. 

c  IOOO/EE.FRIC  Ham.  I.  338  Hundfeald  jetel  is  fulfremed. 

CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  21   Hunfold  mare  is  cristes  eie.     Ibid. 

147  Heo  sculen  underfon  hundfalde  mede. 
Hundred  (hundred),  sb.  and  a.    Forms  :  a.  i- 

hundred,  r  -reed,  3  Orm.  hunudredd,  3-5  hon- 

dred,  3-7  hundered,  4  houudred,  4-6  hun- 

dridve,  -ryd,  j-6  hondered,  -ryd  ;  3-4  hund-, 
hond-,  houndret,  4  hunderet,  -it,  4  hund-, 
hondird,  huudyrd,  4-8  hunderd,  5  -urd,  -yrt, 
honderd,  -ert(e.  /3.  I  hundra*,  -re?,  4  -rep(e, 

(-richt),  4-5  -rith,  4-7  -reth,  houndreth,  5  hun- 
drethe,  5-6  -ryth(e,  6  hundereth,  honderyth, 
-dreth  ;  6  (9  dial.)  hunderth.     7.  (Chiefly  St.)    | 
3-5  hundre,  4  hondre,  4-  hunder,  5-6  hundir, 
-yr,    9   dial,   hunner.     fOE.  hundred,  pi.  -red,    \ 
-redu,  neut.,  =  OFris.  Hundred, -erd,  hondcrt,  OS. 
hunderad  (MLG.  Imndert,  MDu.  honiiert(d),  Du. 
honderd),  late  OHG.  (MHG.,Ger.)  fiundert,  ON. 
hundraS  (pi.  -OS)   (S\v.   hundra,  Da.  hundrede), 
corresp.  to  a  Gothic  type  *hunda-rab,  lit.  the  tale 
or  number  of  100  (-raf,  -rfy,  related  to  raljan  to 
reckon,   tell,   rafjS  reckoning,    number).      Other 
OE.  words  for  'hundred'  were  HUND  (q.vO,  and 
hund-t{onti&  =  OX.  tto  leger,  OHG.  zehanzug,  ze- 
hanzi>,  Gothic  tai/iutitfhiitnt,  taihuntaihiinj.    The    ! 
word  hundidS  in  ON.  orig.  meant  120  ;  later,  120 
and  loo  were   distinguished    as   hundred}  tolfr/tt 
'  duodecimal  hundred '  and  /iiati/rai  tir/tt '  decimal 
hundred '.     In  English  the  word  has  been  usually    I 
applied  to  the  decimal  hundred,  but  remnants  of 
the  older  usage  remain  :  see  sense  3.     The  him- 
drat/i,  -reth  forms  are  from  ON.,   as  are   prob.    | 
hundre,  hunder,  etc.  :  cf.  Sw.  hundra.] 

1.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  ten  times  ten,    j 
or  five  score  :  denoted  by  the  symbols  loo  or  C. 
a.  As  sb.  or  quasi-sb.,  with  plural. 
(a)  In  singular.     Usually  a  (arch,  an}  hundred, 
emphatically  one  hundred;    in  phrases  expressing 
rate,  the  hundred. 

In  (t  upon,  fa/,  i 'for)  the  hundrt-d  (in  reckoning  interest, 
etc.)  ;  now  usually  expressed  by  'per  cent.' 

The  construction  (when  there  is  any)  is  in  OE.  with  gen. 
pi.,  later  with  of  and  a  \\.  noun.  In  mod.  Eng.  this  is 
limited  to  definite  things  (e.g.  a  hundred  of  tlie  men.  of 
those  men,  of  them) ;  except  in  the  case  of  measures  of 
quantity,  e.  g.  a  hundred  of  bricks,  we  do  not  now  use  this 
constr.  before  a  noun  standing  alone  (e.g.  ahundrfdpf  men', 
but  substitute  the  constr.  in  b.  But  a  hundred  is  construed 
with  a  plural  verb,  e.g.  a  hundred  of  my  friends  were  chosen  ; 
a  second  hundred  were  then  enrolled. 

cgso  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  28  HundraS  scillinga 
[fins/iw.  G.  hundred  denera;  Ags.  Gosp.  an  hund  penejaj. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxxix.  [xc.J  10  peah  l>e  heora  hundred 
seo.  r  laoo  ORMIN  6078  All  swa  summ  illc  an  hunndredd 
iss  Full  tale,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6977  It  was  na  folk  bam 
moght  wit-stand,  Pat  an  hundreth  inoght  for-chace.  1450- 
'53°  Myrr.  our  f.rufyf  309  Twyes  syxe  tymes  ten,  that  yi 
toahunderethandtwenty.  ci^a/'ilgt:  T.  50  in  Thynnfs 
Animady,  (1865)  App.  i.  78  A-mongst  an  hundreth.. of 
thes  religyuse  brethren.  1553  GRF.SHA.M  in  liurgon  Life 
(1839)  I;_J32  To  lett  upon  interest  for  a  xii  monthes  daye, 
after  xiii  upon  the  hundred.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  .Serin. 
(Parker  Soc.)  203  The  lender  not  content  to  recei\' 
advantage  than  thirty  at  the  hundred.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin. 
ill.  91  For  gaine  of  fifty  in  the  hundred.  1648  NETHKRSOI.K 
Self-condemned  I.  A  ij  b,  Not  one  of  an  hundred  of  them 
could  tell.  1663  GKRBIFR  Counsel  Divb,  About  one 
hundred  of  Leagues.  1691  BKNTI.KV  Ho)'te  Lect.  r;; 
above  a  hundred  to  one  against  any  particular  throw.  ,\\  ith 
four  cubical  dice.  1737  POPE  Hor.  Ej>.  i.  vi.  75  Add  one 
round  hundred.  1885  Times  iweekly  ed.)  n  Apr.  0/4  I 
Tickets  fabricated  by  the  hundred. 

l>     In    plural  :    hundred*.     ("OK.    hundred,    -n. 
neuter,  MK   hinidredes.] 
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In  Arit/t.  often  ellipt.  for  the  digits  denoting  the  number 
of  hundreds  :  cf.  units,  tens. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vi.  40  Hi  3a  so?  ton  hundredon  ainl 
fiftixon.  cioso  6'w///.  Mlfrii's  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilckcr 
176/26  CenturiaS)  ^etalu,  net  heapas,  uel  hundredu.  c  1275 
LAV.  27830  Of  alle  £an  hundredespat  to-hewe  were,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8886  O  quens  had  he  [Solomon]  hundrets  seuen. 
^•1380  WVCLIFZ,^:  in  Todd  Three  Treat,  p. 

xxvi,  Two  and  twenty  hundriddis  of  jeeris.  ("1425  Crajt 
Nembryngt  <E.  E.  T.  S.i  28  So  mony  hundrythes  ben  in 
J>e  nounbre  J?at  schal  come  of  ^e  multipHcacioun  of  J»e  ylke 
2  articuls.  1549  RECOKDE  Gr.  Artes  118  a,  His  place  is  the 
voyde  space  next  aboue  hundredes.  1613  PL-RCHAS  /'//- 
fritnaff  11614.1  no  Governours  of  thousands,  hundreths, 
fifties  and  tens.  16x7  MORVSON  /tin.  in.  78  Great  store  of 
red  Deare  .  .  which  the  Princes  kill  by  hundreds  at  a  time. 
1859  I>AR\VIS  (V/v.  .s>r.  iii.  11878*  52  One  fly  deposits 
hundreds  of  eggs.  1876  DIGBV  Real  Prof  .  i.  3  The  body  of 
invaders  is  a  regular  army  .  .  divided  into  '  hundreds  '  of 
warriors.  Mod.  Some  hundreds  of  men  were  pre>ent. 

(/)  After  a  numeral  adjective,  hundred  is  com- 
monly used  as  a  collective  plural,  with  the  same 
construction  as  in  (a\  (Cf.  </< 

c  1050  Byrhtfcrttfs  Handboc  in  Anglia  VIII.  303  J^ritti^ 
siSon  seofon  beo<5  twa  hundred  &  tyn.  a  noo  O.  J--.  Chron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  656  f  u  Seox  hundred  wintra.  c  1200 
ORMIN  6071  purrh  tale  off  fowwerr  hunndredd.  c  1205  LAV. 
613  Six  hundred  of  his  cnihten.  £1340  Cursor  HI.  13345 
(Fairf.)  pe  folk  him  folowed.  .be  many  hundre  &  thousande. 
c  i46o£atttc0/'Ottert>t>itr/te26oQfnynet}\QWsaTid  Yngly^h 
men  Fyve  hondert  cam  awaye.  1668  HALE  Pref.  KolU  '  s 
Abridgm.  3  These  many  hundred  of  years.  1719  J.  T. 
PHILIPPS  tr.  Thirty  Four  Confer.  105  He  deluded  many 
hundred  of  Women  \niod.  many  hundred  w.,  ('r  hundreds  of 
w.]  1782  COWPER  Loss  of  R  oyal  George  ii,  Eight  Inindred 
of  the  brave.  Mod.  He  lost  several  hundred  of  his  men  in 
crossing  the  river. 

b.  As  adj.  or  quasi-adj.,  followed  immediately 
by  a  plural  (or  collective)  noun. 

In  OE.  sometimes  used  as  a  true  adjective,  either  invariable 
(like  other  cardinal  numbers  ab-ive  three)  t  or  declined  in  con- 
cord with  its  sb.  The  use  in  later  times  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  continuation  of  this,  or  as  an  ellipsis  of  /^/before 
the  noun.  The  word  retains  its  substantival  character  so  far 
as  to  be  always  preceded  by  a  or  some  adjective  (numeral, 
demonstrative,  possessive,  relative,  or  interrogative).  Either 
the  -sing,  or  the  collective  pi.  is  used,  as  in  a  m',  (t).  Cf. 
do~en^  which  has  precisely  parallel  constructions. 

<  975  Kns/ni:  Gos/>,  Marie  vi.  37  Mi5  peningum  twaem 
hundreSum.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Mid  twam  hundred 
penegon.  c  laoo  Vices  $•  Virtues  113  Swo  nianije  hundred 
wintre.  1297  R.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  2342  An  hondred  kni^tes. 
a  ryao  Cursor  M.  22747  pehundret  and  ^e  ^usand  knightes. 
(1340  Ibid.  10399  (Fairf.*  These  hundird  shepe  that  were 
then  r  1420  Sir  Amadtue  (Cnnulen)  ,\ii,  Thre  hundrythe 
pownde  Of  redy  monay.  ^1470  HI:NRV  Wallace  !.  126 
Scwne.  .Quhar  kingis  was  croand  viij  hundyr  ;er  and  mar. 
1568  GHAFTOS  Chron.  II.  83  Nine  hundreth  thousande 
poundes.  1579  FULKE  Htskins*  ParL  256  A  whole  hundreth 
Popes  in  a  rowe.  1611  UIBLK  Trans/.  Pref.  5  Within  a  few 
hundreth  yeeres  after  Christ.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  216  A 
hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  times  bigger.  1782 
COWPER  Loss  of  Royal  George  vi,  With  twice  four  hundred 
men.  1818  SHELLEV  Rev.  Islam  n\  ,  \xxli,  Many  a  mountain 
chain  which  rears  Its  hundred  crests  aloft.  1864  Ho\\i:\- 
Logic  x.  325  After  one  hundred  millions  of  favourable  in- 
stances. .thehundred-million-and-first  instance  should  be  an 
exception.  Mod.  The  hundred  and  one  odd  chances. 

(l>)  Phrase.  The  Hundred  Days,  the  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  after  his  escape  from  Elba, 
ending  with  his  abdication  on  22  June  1815. 

c.  The  cardinal  form  hundred  is  also  used  as  an 
ordinal  when  followed  by  other  numbers,  the  last 
of  which  alone  takes  the  ordinal  form  :  e.g.  'the 
hundred-and-first  ',   '  the  hundred-and-twentieth  ', 
'  the    six-hundred-and-fortieth    part    of   a    square 
mile  '. 

2.  Often  used  indefinitely  or  hyperbolically  for 
a  large  number  :  cf.  thousand.  (With  various 
constructions,  as  in  i.) 

^  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17031  He  has  a  hundret  sith  Dublid  bis 
ilk  pain.  1362  LANGL.  P.  /7.  A.  vi.  n  An  hundred  of  am- 
polles  on  his  hat  seeten.  a  1450  Knt.  dt  la  Tour  (1868)  131 
God  rewardithe  her  in  this  worldeiy  lyff,  hundred  sithc 
more  after  the  departinge  oute  of  this  world.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sfcneis  n.  iv.[v.]  2  A  fer  gretar  wondir  And  inair  drcidfull 
to  cativis  be  sic  hundir.  1573  J.  SANFORD  Hours  Recreat. 
(1576*  12  That  one  growing  misorder  breed  not  an  hundred. 
1638  F.  jL-xiys/W///.  of.  \ncicuts  66  Altered  into  a  hundred 
severall  fashions  and  shapes.  1738  SWIFT  /W.  Conversat. 


HUNDRED. 

4.  Klliptical  uses.     a.   =  HUNDREDWEIGHT. 

1542  KticoRDEC'r.  Attes  (15751  2O3  An  hundred  is  not  iust 
10..-,  but  is  112  pounde.      1743  Lond.  $  Country  . 
(ed.  21   322  Three  hundred   Weight  of  Coals   make  but  a 
hundred  of  Coaks.     1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  37 
This  Ram  is  only  foup  hundred  and  a  half. 

b.  A  hundred  of  some  other  weight,  measure,  or 
quantity. 

1538  YattonChurchw.Acc.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  152  Payd  for 

ij  hundryth  of  bords  to  make  ye  Church  coftur  .iiij".  viijd. 

1703  MONOX  McJt.  Ext-rc.  ->-)  An  Hundred  of  Lime;  being 
:  ..i-hels,  or  an  hundred  Pecks.  1703'!'.  N.  t  /, 

Purchaser  214  Oak  is  worth  sawing  25.  8</.  per  hundred,  .. 

That  is  the  hundred  Superficial  Feet.  1875  HEDFORD 
j  Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  x.  (ed.  2)  367  Books  of  gold  leaf  contain 
.  twenty-five  leaves.  Gilders  estimate  their  work  by  the 

number  of  'hundreds'  it  will  take  (meaning  one  hundred 

leaves.)  instead  of  the  number  of  books. 

c.  A  hundred  pounds  (of  money  \ 
i543BECON/W,rf>'<yr/rrtrr*Wk's  (1560-3)1.  lagTheprcste 

..  maye  dispende  hondreds  yearely,  and  do  nought  for  it. 
'599  B-  JOXSON  Ei:  Man  out  of  Hum.  \\.  iii,  [He]  may 
dispend  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year.  1728-49  [see 
COOL  «,  7].  17^1  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  n  June,  I'll  bet  a 
cool  hundred  he  swings  before  Christmas.  1806  SURR 


. 

p.  xlvi,  How  can  she  acquire  those  hundreds  of  (.inn  - 
Motions,  and  Airs?     1848  THACKKRAV  /  'an.  Fair  xiii,  You 
;md  Mr.  SedL-y  made  the  match  a  hundred  yearsa^u.    1885 
Times  20  Feb.  5/1  The  hundred  and  one  forms  uf  small 
craft  used  by  the  Chinese  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

3.  In  the  sale  of  various  commodities,  often  used 
for  a  definite  number  greater  than  five  score  ;  sec 
quots.  :  esp.  Great  QT  fang  hundred,  usually  =  six 
score,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

1469  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  102  Salt  fishe  for  Lent  ..  at  204 
[sic,  but  ?  error]  to  the  hundred.  1533-4^^  25  Hen.  I'll  I, 
c.  13  §  12  The  nomber  of  the  C.  of  shepe.  .in  some  countrey 
the  great  C  where  .vj.  Score  is  accompted  for  the  C.  1601 
F.  TATE  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  7/11876*  61  Of  s^mme  manner 
offish  the  hundred  containeth  six  score,  and  of  some  other 
sort,  nine  score.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  HI.  v.  260/2  Ling, 
Cod,  or  Haberdine,  have  124  to  the  Hundred.  1727  41 
/.  s.v.,  Deal  bu.uds  are  sixscore  to  the  hundred, 


. 

called  the  long  hundred.  1813  Q.  Rei\  IX.  279  To  take 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  mackerel  a-day  at  n  juice  not 
llings  the  hundred  of  six  score,  or  a  penny 


ice  not 

exceeding  ten  shill 

a-piece.     1859  SALA  Tst>.  round  Clock  (1861)  16  Fresh  her- 
rings  are  sold  from  the  vessel  by  the  long  hundred  (130).  1886 
Glasgwv  Her.    13  Sept.  4/2  A  mease  (of  berth 
bundreda  of  120  each. 


.        .  .  .  .  - 

notes  for  one  hundred  each.  1855  Cornwall  257  Laying  out 
a  few  hundreds.  1876  T.  HARDY  A'tto/fartad&go)  411  Faiili 
and  I  have  three  hundred  a  year  between  us. 

d.  A  hundred  years,  a  century.   Obs.  exc.  <//<//. 

a  1636  Bp.  HALL  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  298  Even  in  the  second 
hundred  (so  antient  .  .  this  festivity  is'.  1883  Lwtgm.  Mag. 
Oct.  638  Since  the  last  year  of  the  last  'hunner  '. 

5.  In  England  (and  subseq.  in  Ireland)  :  A  sub- 
division of  a  county  or  shire,  having  its  o\\u 
court  ;  also  formerly  applied  to  the  court  itself  :  cf. 
CurxTY1  4.  Chiltcrn  Hundreds  :  see  CHILTEHN. 

Most  of  the  English  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds; 
but  in  some  counties  ivapcntakes,  and  in  others  ivards^  ap- 
pear as  divisions  of  a  similar  kind.  The  origin  of  the  division 
into  hundreds,  which  appears  already  in  OE.  times,  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure,  and  very  diverse  opinions  have  been 
given  as  to  its  origin.  '  It  has  been  regarded  as  denoting 
simply  a  division  of  a  hundred  hides  of  land  ;  as  the  district 
whii.h  furnished  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host  ;  as  repre- 
senting the  original  settlement  of  the  hundred  warriors  ;  or 
as  composed  of  a  hundred  hides,  each  of  u  hich  furnished  a 
single  warrior  '  (Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  §  45).  '  It  is  certain 
that  in  some  instances  the  hundred  was  deemed  to  contain 
exactly  100  hides  of  land  '  (F.  W.  Maitland).  The  hundred, 
OHG.  (Alemannischi  hnntari,  hnntre,  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  gait  in  Ancient  Germany;  but  connexion  between  ihis 
and  the  English  hundred  is  not  clearly  made  out. 

ciooo  Laws  of  Edgar  i.  (title)  pis  is  seo  gerxdnyss,  hu 
mon  (?a;t  hundred  healdan  sceal.  Ibid.  c.  3  And  se  man  be 
bis  forsitte,  and  baes  hundredes  dom  forsace  .  .  gesylle  man 
>am  hundrede  xxx  peninga,  and  set  bam  aefteran  cyrre  syxtift 
pene^a,  half  bam  hundrede,  half  bam  hlaforde.  c  loooLait-s 
of  Ethelred  r.  c.  i.  §  2  Nime  se  hlaford  twejen  getreowe 
bejenas  innan  bam  hundrede.  ?<7ii43  WILL.  MALMESB. 
Gesta  Reg.  n  §  122  Centurias  quas  dicunt  hundrez,  et  deci- 
mas  quas  thethingas  vocant  Jnstituit  [Klfredus],  1192 
BnTTOM  i.  i.  §  13  Ln  counteez  et  hundrez  et  en  Court  de 
chescun  fraunc  tenaunt.  Ibid.  iii.  §  7  De  amercier  mil 
homme  en  court  de  baroun  ne  en  hundred.  (  1325  Poem 
Times  Edio.  II  469  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camdeu)  344  And  thise 
assisours,  that  comen  to  shire  and  to  hundred  Damneth  men 
for  silver.  1450  J.  PASTON  Petit,  in  P.  Lett.  No.  77  I.  107 
In  the  courtes  of  the  hundred.  1465  MARC.  PASTON  Ibid. 
No.  510  II.  201  Endytyd  .  .  by  the  enquest  of  Fourhoo 
hunder.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  20  In  Yorkshire  ben 
x\ij  hondredis.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  I.  u.  App. 
vii,  4cxj  There  is.  .in  every  houndrethe  one  head  counstable. 
1588  FKAUNCE  Lavriers  Log.  \.  xii.  52.  1632  MASSINGER 
City  Madam  i.  ii,  Thy  sire,  constable  Of  the  hundred. 
1656  EVELYN  Mem.  8  July,  [Dedham]  a  clothing  town,  as 
most  are  in  Essex,  but  lies  in  the  unwholesome  hundreds. 
1748  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  I.  7  (D.)  From  hence  [Tilbury 
Fort]  there  is  nothing  for  many  miles  together  remarkable 
but  a  continued  level  of  unhealthy  marshes  called  The  Three 
Hundreds,  till  we  come  before  Leigh.  1765  BLACKSTONE 
Comtn.  Introd.  iv.  115  As  ten  families  of  freeholders  made 
up  _a  town  or  tithing,  so  ten  tithings  composed  a  superior 
division,  called  a  hundred,  as  consisting  of  ten  times  ten 
families.  1806-7  J-  BF.RESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
n.  xxx,  On  a  visit  in  the  Hundreds  of  Essex.  1874  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  96  The  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for 
the  purpose  of  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence, 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  hundred  or  -.-.'afcntake. 
1876  DIGBV  Real  Prop.  \.  3  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
exact  links  of  connexion  between  the  hundreds  of  warriors 
who  constituted  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Teutonic  army  and 
the  territorial  hundred  of  later  times  ;  there  can  however  be 
no  question  that  the  two  are  connected.  1886  .  let  49  4-  50 
/  "/(•/.  c.  38  Whereas  by  law  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred 
or  other  area  in  which  property  is  damaged  by  ].< 
riototuly  and  tonmkuousfy  assembled  together  are  b.i. 
certain  cases  to  pay  compensation  for  such  damage,  a::d  ii 
is  expedient  to  make  other  provision  [etc.]  .  .  §  5 
amount  required  to  meet  the  said  payments  shall  be  ri 
as  part  of  the  police  rate.  1888  Act  51  <§•  52  I'ict.  c.  ,;  • 
There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  council  of  each  county.. 
1  lie  making,  assessing,  and  levying  of  county,  police, 
hundred,  and  all  rates.  IHd.  §  100  The  expression  ' 
sion  of  a  county',  in.  .this  Act  .  .includes  any  hundu-d. 
lathe,  wapentakc,  or  other  like  dh  i 

b.  A  division  of  a  county  in  the  British  American 
colonies  or  provinces  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania,  which  still  exists  in  the 
state  of  Delaware. 

1621  (  W/V  /  'irghtia.  24  July  in  Stith  /fist.  I  'irginia  App. 
iv.  33  The  other  council  .  .shall  consist  for  the  present,  of  the 
said  council  of  state,  and  of  two  burgesses  out  of  every  t 
hundred,  or  other  particular  plantation.  1637-8  in  Archives 
of  Maryland  HI.  59  Whereas  the  west  side  of  St.  Georges 
it  fit  to  be  erected  into  a  hundred  by  the 
ii.  line  .if  St.  (Icoiges  hundred.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyl-'.  I. 


HUNDRED. 

21   Power  to  Divide  the  said  Cpuntrey  and   Islands,  into 
<  s,    Hundreds    and    Counties.      1888    I'RYCF,  Anter. 
Commiv.  II.  .\lviii.  224  note,  In  Maryland  hundreds,  which 
still  exist  in  Delaware,  were  for  a  long  time  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative divisions.     1896  P.  A.  Purer  Kcnu.  His/.  Vir- 
ginia I.  210  At  certain  intervals  ..  houses  were  put  up,  the 
occupants  of  which  formed  a  guard  . .  for  the  population  of 
the  Hundreds, 
fc.  Proverb.   Olis. 

1546  J.  HF.VWOOD  I'rn.  (1867!  76  What  ye  wan  in  the 
hundred  ye  lost  in  the  sheere.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Empire 
(Arb.)  307  Taxes,  and  Imposts  vpon  them  [merchants]  doe 
seldome  good  to  the  Kings  Reuenew ;  For  that  that  he  winnes 
in  the  Hundred,  he  Jeeseth  in  the  Shire.  1682  HI-NYAN  Holy 
»'<ir(R.T.S.)  297  They  are  Mr.  Penny  Wise-pound-foolish, 
and  Mr.  Get-i'  th1  Hundred-and-lose-i-the-Shire. 
f6.  A  game  at  cards.  Obs.  (Cf.  CENT-.) 
1636  DAVEXANT  It'its  I.  ii,  Their  glad  sons  are  left  seven 
for  their  chance,  At  hazard,  hundred,  and  all  made  at  sent. 
1652  URQUHART  Jeivel  Wks.  11834)  277  ^s  we  do  of  card 
fcin^s  in  playing  at  the  hundred. 

7.  Hundreds  an.i  thousands :  a  name  for  very 
small  comfits. 

^1830  [Remembered  in  use).  1894  G.  EGERTON  Key- 
notfS  1 37  Little  cakes  with  hundreds  and  thousands  on  top. 

8.  Comb.  a.  In  sense  I  (or  2).     (a)  attrib.,  as 
hundred-work,   sawyers'  work  paid  for  by  the 
hundred  (square  feet) ;  (/<)  in  adj.  relation  with  a 
noun  in  the  plural,  as  hundred-eyes,  name  for 
the  plant  Periwinkle  (I'tttca)  •  hundred-legs,  a 
centipede;    also    with   a    noun   in   the   singular, 
forming  adjectival  compounds,  in  sense  Having, 
containing,  measuring,  etc.  a  hundred  (of  what  is 
denoted  by  the  second  element),  as  hundred-foot, 
-franc,  -leaf,  -tncsh,  -mile,  -petal,  -pound  (e.g.  a 
hundred-franc  piece,  a  hundred-pound  note  ;    so 
hundred-pounder,  a  cannon  firing  shot  weighing 
a  hundred  pounds  each  (see  POUNDER)  ;   (e)  para- 
synthetic,  as  hundred-citied, -footed,  -gated,  -handed, 
-headed,  -hue.l,  -leaved,  -throated,  etc.,  adjs. 

1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Theseus  11.237  Minos,  the  King  of 
"hundred-citied  Crete.  1882  Kef.  to  llo.  Repr.  Free.  Met. 
U.  S.  264  A  *ioo-foot  shaft.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
in.  xv.  142  The  Scolopendra  or  "hundred  footed  insect.  1742 
YOUNG  Nt.  'Hi.  ix.  922  Thy  'hundred-gated  Capitals.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ill.xxxviii.  i  ^i  The  hundred-gated 
Thebes.  1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  266  The 
"hundred-handed  Briareus.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet., 
Ciett  Cfil'cftis,  ^hundred  headed  thistle.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  83  To  bring  forth  these  "hundred-leafe  Roses. 
i3n  A.  T.  THOMSON  Land.  Disf.  (18181  345  The  petals  of 
the  "Hundred-leaved  Rose.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Ri'form  50 
A  hone  breaking  "hundred  mile  road.  1692  Lond,  Gnz. 
No.  2831/4  Lost.. an  "Hundred  Pound  Bag.  1684  J.  PETER 
Siege  i'u-iinn  109  Mortar-piece,  a  "hundred  pounder.  1842 
TENNYSON  yis.  of  Sin  27  As  'twere  a  'hundred-throated 
nightingale.  1703  T.  N.  City  tf  C.  ruirhciser  239  Some 
Sawyers  claim  it  as  a  Custom,  to  have  half  Breaking-work, 
and  the  other  half  "Hundred-work. 

b.  In  sense  5.  Hundred-court,  in  Eng.  Hist. 
the  court  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  a  territorial  hundred ;  t  hundred-man,  OE. 
hundredes-man,  the  constable  or  officer  of  the 
hundred,  =  HuNDHKDER  I  ;  f  hundred-mote,  the 
assembly  of  the  hundred,  the  hundred-court ; 
t  hundred-penny,  a  tax  or  payment  anciently 
levied  in  a  hundred. 

1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  508  Unless  he  could  not  in 
the  Century,  or  "Hundred-Court  obtain  any  Remedy.  1789 
W.  HtTTON  (tilled  History  of  the  Hundred  Court.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  104  The  hundred  court  was 
entitled  to  declare  folk  right  in  every  suit,  a  1000  Laws  of 
Edgar  i.  c.  2  Gyf  neod  on  handa  stande,  cy3e  hit  man 
bam  "hundredes-men,  and  he  sy35an  bam  teoSing-mannum. 
Ibid.  c.  4  Buton  he  hscbbe  bses  hundredes  mann[es]  gewit- 
nyssa,  o53e  bffis  teooingmannes.  1235-52  R<->rtalia  Glaston. 
(Soni.  Rec.  Soc.)  210  Et  namiat  cum  hundredmanno  in  hun- 
dredo.  _  1874  STUBBS  Cciist.  Hist.  I.  v.  102  On  analogy. .we 
may  fairly  maintain  that  the  original  hundred-man  or  hun- 
dredes-ealdor  was  an  elected  officer,  and  the  convener  and 
constituting  functionary  of  the  court  which  he  held.  1839 
KEH.HTI.EY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  77  The  Hundred  also  had  its  Court, 
named  the  "Hundred  or  Folc-Mote.  1874  ORI:FN  Short 
Hist.  iii.  §  3.  125  The  Charter  was.  .sworn  to  at  every  hun- 
dred-mote. 1189-95  Chartir  in  //  \-lhcrhal Register  (1897) 
30  Et  omnes  terra;  ad  earn  pertinentes  . .  sint  quiete  . .  de 

hundredpeni  et  de  thethingepeni  et  de  legerwite.  1293 
Rolls  Pnrtt.  I.  115/1  Liberi  et  quieti  ah  omni  Scotto.  .et  de 
Hidagio. .  Hundredespeny,  Borchafpeny,  Thethyngpeny. 

Hundred  (as  ordinal)  :  see  HUNDREDTH. 

fHundredaghte.  Obs.  rare.  In^ondreda^te. 
[app.  an  analogical  formation  after pritta)te,  zixti- 
ajle,  for  OE.  pritiffSe,  sixligoSe.]  Hundredth ; 
hundredfold. 

1340  Ayenh.  234  po  bet  byeb  ine  spoushod.  .habbeb  bet 
prma5te  frut.  po  bet  bye}>  in  wodewe-hod  habbep  pet 
zixtiave  frut.  po  bet  lokeb  maydenhod  habbep  pet 
hondredajte  frut.  . .  pet  zed  bet  vil  into  be  guode  londe 
fructefide  of  one  half  to  be  prittajte,  of  ober  half  to 
milage  and  of  («  hridde  half  to  be  hondredajte. 

Hundredal  (hc-ndridil),  a.  [f.  HUNDRED  5 
+  -AL.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  territorial  hundred. 

1862  Collect.  Arcfueol.  I.  12  Single  manors  having  a 
hundredal  franchise  were  often  called  hundreds.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  564  The  ancient  towns  in 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  .possessed  a  hundredal  jurisdiction. 
1897  M An  LAND  Domesday  <$•  Beyond  ^  The  relation  of  the 
manorial  to  the  hundredal  Courts  is  curious. 

Hundredary  (lurndrtldari).   [ad.  med.L.  !nin- 
dredarius:  see  next  and -ARV.j      HCNDRBDER  i. 
VOL.  V. 
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1700  Sin  H.  CHAUNCY  Hertford;.  (,826)  I.  15  The  Chief 
of  them  [Freemen]  were  Sheriffs,  Hundrcdaries,  and  other 
o  oSu  a"  Mlmsterlal  Officers  in  their  several  Counties 


1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872   1.  ii.  11.  §  5.  238  Next  in  ord 


.auuiiuiciMujr,  ever]  lyunng  ana  pansn  its  wardens. 

Hundreder,  -or  (h»-ndrudjj,  -ftj).    Also  5-6 


hundrythor,    hundredour,     hunderder.     "  [f. 
HUNDRED  5  +  -ER  2  :  in  med.L.  hundredarius.     Cf! 
(enlenarius,  centcner,  CENTENIER.] 
1.  The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  of  a  hundred ;  the 
hundred-man. 


[1285 .Act  13  Edui.  I,  c.  38  Quia  etiam  vicecomites  hun- 
dredani  et  ballivi  libertatum  consucverunt  gravare  subditos 
suos.  1315  Kolls  1'arlt.  \.  343 '2  Oe  les  Executions 
de  Brefs  qe  vendront  as  Viscontes  soient  faites  par  les 
Hundreders,  conuz  &  jurez  en  plein  Come.]  1455  Paston 
Lttf.Ko.  239  I.  330  1  he  Kyng  [Hen.  VI.]  beyng  then  in 
the  place  of  Edmond  Westley,  hunderdere  of  the  seyd  toun 
of  Seynt  Albones.  1591  LAMBARDE  A  rche ion  (1635)  38  That 
Sheriffes,  Coroners,  Hundreders,  Burgesses,  Serjeants,  and 
Beadles,  have  their  Courts  within  every  their  particular 
limits.  1607  COWKL  Inlerfr.  (1672),  Hundreder,.. signifies 
also  him  that  hath  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Hundred,  and 
holdeth  the  hundred  Court  . .  and  sometimes  it  is  used  for 
the  BaylifT  of  an  Hundred.  1761  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii. 
50  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen  ;  who,  having  sworn,  to- 
gether with  the  hundreder,  or  presiding  magistrate  of  that 
division,  to  administer  impartial  justice,  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  that  cause.  1874  Act  37  $  38  Viet.  c.  45 
g  38^  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  take  away.. any  right  or 
privilege  of  the  hundredor  or  hereditary  sheriff  of  the 
hundred  of  Cashio. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  hundred,  especially  one 
liable  to  be  impanelled  on  a  jury. 

1501  Plmnpton  Corr.  (Camden)  159  All  these  that  is  at 
the  end  of  the  names  ar  Hundrythars.  1543-4  Act  35 
1 1  en.  I'llI,  c.  6  §  3  The  shireffe.  .shall  returne  in  euery 
suche  panell..six  sufficient  hundredours  at  the  least.  1628 
COKE  On  Lilt.  157  a,  In  a  plea  personal!,  if  two  hundredors 
appear,  it  sufficeth.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  G'oi'l.  Eng.  i. 
xxv.  (1739)  42  In  raising  of  Forces  one  hundred  were 
selected  e.r  singnlis  Pagis,  which  first  were  called  Centen- 
narii,  or  Hundreders,  from  their  number.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Coinin.  III.  ix.  161  To  oblige  the  hundredors  to  make  hue 
and  cry  after  the  felon.  1818-48  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872) 
II.  viii.  406  note.  The  trial  by  a  jury,  .replaced  that  by  the 
body  of  hundredors.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  A;-  Beyond 
288  In  order  that  all  the  hundredors  may  have  an  interest  in 
the  pursuit  of  thieves,  it  is  otherwise  decreed.  Half  shall  go 
to  the  hundred. 

f  3.  A  centurion.   Obs. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt.  viii.  8  As  Jesus  cam  into  Capernaum, 
yeer  cam  an  hunderder  vnto  him  and  sued  vnto  him. 

Hundredfold  (hn-ndre'dfould),  a.,  adv.,  and 
sb.  Forms :  see  HUNDRED  ;  also  2-4  -fald,  3 
-feald,  3-4  -feld(e,  4  -foold,  -uald,  4-6  -folde. 
[f.  HUNDRED  +  -FOLD.  Cf.  ON.  hundraS-falda, 
MHG.  hundertvalt,  Ger.  httndertfalt,  -fultig.  OE. 
had  hundfeald.'] 

A.  adj.  A  hundred  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  203  He  shal  fon  ber-to-yenes  hun- 
dredfeld  mede.  r  1200  ORMIN  19903  He  wollde.  .Hiss  nu'tlc 
geldenn  hunndreddfald  Forr  hise  gode  dedess.  1552  HULOET, 
Hundreth  folde,  < entnple.r. 

B.  adv.  A  hundred  times  (in  amount). 

ft  1200  Moral  Ode  54  He  hit  seal  finden  eft  ber  and  hundred 
fald  mare.  Ibid.  247  per  is  fur  bet  is  undret  faid  hattre 
bene  bo  ure. 

b.  Now  always  a  (ait}  hundredfold. 

e  1320  Cast.  Love  1189  He  that  alle  thyng  may  welde, 
Dowbled  his  peyne  an  hondred  felde.  1340  Ayenb.  191 
pet  god  wolde  yelde  an  hondreduald  al  pet  me  yeaue.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  112  Mare  acceptable ..  ban  if  he 
gafe  him  a  hundreth  falde  so  mykill.  1797  GODWIN  En- 
quirer I.  ix.  82  It  diminishes  them  a  hundred  fold.  1840 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Ranke  (1854)  II.  135  Armies  which  out- 
numbered them  a  hundredfold. 

C.  sb.    1.  A   hundred    times    the    amount    or 
number. 

cii75  Lamb.  Horn.  137  Eower  weldede  seal  eft  beon 
imeten  eower  mede,  and  bi  hunderfalde  mare,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  17055  (Cott.)  But  o  ioi  an  hundret  fald,  he 
dublid  be  bi  sang.  1382  WYCLIF Gen.  xxvi.  12  Isaac. .sowide 
in  that  loond,  and  he  fonde  that  jeer  the  hundryd  foold. 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xin.  158  He  shal  haue  an  hundred- 
folde  of  heuene-ryche  hlisse.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  xiii.  8 
Some  an  hundred  fold,  some  fifty  fold,  some  thyrty  folde. 
1655  MILTON  Sonn.,  Massacre  Piedmont,  That  from  these 
may  grow  A  hundredfold,  who.. Early  may  fly  the  Baby- 
Ionian  woe.  1747  CHESTERF.  Lit.  to  Prior  6  May,  Seed  . . 
which  indeed  produced  one  hundred  fold. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Lady's  Bedstraw,  Galittm 
Tfriini,  from  its  numerous  crowded  blossoms. 

1853  G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  loo  As  the 
flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous  ;ui.l  clustered,  our  cuinnion 
people  call  the  plant  A  Hjtndred-fald. 

Hundredth,  (lurndrfdji)] ".  and  sb.  (Also  4-6 
hundreth,  4  hundret,  -re,  -ride,  5  hondred, 
1  hundred),  [f.  HUNDRED  +  -TH.  Of  late  for- 
mation :  OE.had  no  ordinal  from  hiindot  hundred ; 
ME.  sometimes  used  forms  identical  with  the  car- 
dinal, as  is  still  done  dialectally.]  The  ordinal 
numeral  belonging  to  the  cardinal  Hi  NDKED. 

A.  adj.  1.  Coming  last  in  older  of  a  hundred 
successive  individuals. 

1483  Cutli.  Angl.  IDS/"  Hundreth,  centum,  ctxtemis.. 
cetite[s]imiis.  1570  LHVISS  Manip.  8^/44  V"  Hundreth, 
centesimns.  1630  DRAY  i  UN  A'mi/i's  Fleaa(RJ,  On  the  six 
hundredth  year  of  that  just  man,  The  second  month,  the 
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I  seventeenth  day  began  That  horrid  deluge.  1631  R 
P.VIIFI.D  Doctr.  Saot.  14  The  one  hundred  generation. 
1841  W.  SPALDINC  Italy  I,  It.  Isl.  I.  103  Extending  to  the 
hundredth  milestone. 

2.  Hundredth  part :  one  of  a  hundred  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  di\ ; 

ni3oo  Cursor  M.  23140  pe  hundret  [Giill.    hundreth,  F. 
hundre,  f>:  hundride]  part  i  mai  no^lit  mele.     1413  1'iii-r 
Sarnie  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  7',  I  *>we  thcrof  not  the  hondred 
part,    a  1600  HOOKER  fJJL  We  shall  not  need  t., 
hundredth  part  of  that  time.     1665  HOOKI 
Not  above  a  four  or  five  hundredth  part  of  a  well  grown 
Mite,     1790  BL-KKK  Fr.   Ke-,:   \\'ks.   V.    in    [II,  i 
power  left . .  by  the  hundredth  part  sufficient  to  hold  together 
this  collection  ofrepublicks.    1833  N.  ARNOTT  Ph: 
Compressed,  .so  as  to  have  bulk  .-ibout  a  hundredth  , 

B.  sb.  A  hundredth  part. 

,.'774  C.  J.  PIIIITS  roy.  X.  Pole  124  Divided  .  .by  I 
division  MHO  hundredths  of  an  inch.     1800  YOUNG  in  Phil. 

Trans.  XCI.  40  We  will  therefore  call  this  distance  12 
hundredths.  1861  M  ILL  Utilit.  ii.  26  Ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  all  our  actions  are  done  from  other  motives. 

Hundredweight  (hmidrC-dw^r.  [f.  iirx- 
DKED+ WEIGHT.  1'he  plural  is  unchanged  after 
a  numeral  or  an  adj.  expressing  plurality,  as  many.] 
An  avoirdupois  weight  equal  to  1 1 2  pounds  ;  prob. 
originally  to  a  hundred  pounds,  whence  the  name. 
Abbreviated  cwt.  (formerly  C.). 

Locally  it  has  varied  from  100  to  120  Ib. ;  'in  the  United 
States  a  hundredweight  is  now  commonly  understood  as 
100  pounds'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

[1542  see  HUNDRED  4  a.]  1577  HARRISON  England  in.  i. 
(18^7)  ii.  4  Such  [horses]  as  are  kept  also  for  burden,  will 
carie  foure  hundred  weight  commonlie.  1672  PKm  /'of. 
Anat.  11691)  53  The  said  quantity  of  Milk  will  make  ;•!  C. 
of  Raw-.Milk-Cheese,  and  i  C.  of  Whey-Bulter.  1706  T. 
:  BROWN  tr.  Fresny's  Amvsein.  Ser.  4-  Com.  65  [She]  could 
as  soon  fly  with  a  Hundred  Weight  of  Lead  at  her  Heels. 
1858  GKKKNER  Gunnery  303  An  anchor-shank  weighing  some 
hundredweights.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  1st.  iv.  App.  A 
!  (ed.  2)  564  The  Jersey  local  hundred  weight  consists  of  104 
|  Jersey  pounds,  and  the  Guernsey  hundred  weight  of  100 
Guernsey  pounds.  1895  Times  6  Mar.  10/6  The  hundred- 
weight of  certain  kinds  of  cheese  was  112  Ib.  and  of  others 
120  Ib. 

attrii.  1883  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Saints  .?-  Sinners  253  Hun- 
dredweight blocks  of  silver  bullion. 

tHune.  Naut.  Obs.  Also  7  Sc.  huin.  [In 
Layamon,  app.  a.  ON.  hiht-n  knob  at  the  mast- 
head ;  in  later  use  prob.  a.  F.  hune  (from  Norse) 
in  same  sense.  Cf.  HOUND  st/.2]  =  HOUND  s/>.'~  i. 

c  1205  LAV.  28978  Seil  hep  drogen  to  hune.  a  1605  MONT- 
GOMERIF  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  93  Vp  uent  our  saillis,  tauntit 
to  the  huins.  1764  VEICHT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  286  The 
maiu-top-mast  had  great  pieces  carried  from  it,  from  the 
hunes  down  to  the  cap,  at  the  head  of  the  main-mast. 

Hune,  var.  of  HONE  sb?  Obs.,  delay.  Hun- 
frame,  var.  UNFRAME  Obs.,  evil,  disadvantage. 
Hunfysh,  obs.  f.  HOUNDFISH. 

Hung  (hog),///,  a.     [pa.  pple.  of  HANG  v.] 

1.  Suspended,  attached  so  as  to  hang  down,  etc. ; 
see  the  vb.     Often  with  qualification,  as  well,  ill. 

1663  F.  HAWKINS  Youth's  Behav.  97  Annulet,  a  thing  hung 
about  the  neck.  1678  Quack  s  Atad.  6  A  Tongue  well  hung. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  26  June,  The  carriage  is.  .well 
hung.  1894  Athenaeum  22  Sept.  393/2  In  all  hung  window 
sashes  means  should  be  adopted  to  permit  both  the  sashes 
being  removed. 

b.  Of  meat :  Suspended  in  the  air  to  be  cured 
by  drying,  or  (in  the  case  of  game)  to  become 
'  high '. 

1635  Mourn  &  BENNET  Health" s  lmj>tw.  (1746,1  349 
Country-labourers,  accustomed  to  feed  usually  upon  hung 
Beef.  1772  N  UGI-- NT  tr.  Hist.  I-'r.  Ccrnnd  I.  106  Old  ewe- 
mutton,  nung-meat,  and  household  bread.  1833  MARRY  AT 
/'.  Simple  xxiii,  A  piece  of  hung  beef,  and  six  loaves.  1863 
J\Iorn.  Star  i  Jan.  5,  I  have  heard  Dr.  Hill's  evidence  as 
to  hung  game  being  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  food. 

2.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  hanging  things. 
1648  GAGE  West  Ind.  16  All  her  masts  and  tackling^  hung 

with  paper  Lanthornes.  1791  Trans,  Soc.  Arts  IX.  33 
They  [peasj  grew  rapidly  and  were  very  well  hung.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  E»g-  iii.  I.  385  At  the  larger  houses  of 
entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung  \vith  silk. 
fb.  Having  pendent  organs.  Ow, 
1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  i  Hunge  tuppcs  are  ^nch 
as  have  both  the  stones  in  the  codde.  ti64SHowELL  Lett. 
(1650)  I.  32  They  cut  offhU  genitories,  tend  they  say  he  was 
hung  like  an  ass).  1685  Loud.  (Ja=.  No.  1998  4  A  large 
Hound  Bitch.,  pretty  well  hunp,  all  white.  1785  GROSE 
Diet,  rufa.  T.,  l\'elt-h,<nS. 

Hung    hi>ij\  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  HAN<;  '.-. 
t  Hirngar.     Obs.       [a.    Ger.     f'ti^ur-j   med.L. 
lluugarus  Hungarian,] 

1.  A  Hungarian. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKF]  tr.  Hist.  I~'s!inf  livja,  A  while 
after,  himself  was  uuercome  by  the  vaid  Hi; 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  Hungary.    Also  I  Inn  gar- dollar. 
1650  I-  i-i.LER  risgah  iv.  ii.  29  Hungar-doltars.  which  are 

refined  to  the  standard  of  Hungarian  gold.     1684  T.  SMITH 
Afc.  City  rntsa  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  442  Zccehines  and 
;is  for  Gold,  and   Spanish    1  :-•  for 

Silver,  .pass  current  among  them.     1756  K 
}{nngar,  or  1  1  coin  struck   in   Hun-rtry;  and 

also  a  money  of  accompt,  worth  about  a  crown  si- 

Hungarian  'h^ijgC'-'riun ),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  med.L. 
I/wtgaria  HUNCAKY.]  A.  adj, 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  native  of  Hungary.  Ap- 
plied to  things  orig.  made  or  reared  in  Hungary,  as 
Hungarian  horse,  If.  leather  ;  Ihtn^ifian  baham. 


HUNGARIC. 

the  resinous  product  of  the  Carpathian  pine,  Pinus 
Mugho  or  Pumilio;  Hungarian  howls,  a  kind  of 
amalgamating  machine,  oris;.  used  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Schemnitz  ;  Hungarian  machine,  a  hy- 
draulic machine  on  the  principle  of  Hero's  foun- 
tain :  see  quot. ;  Hungarian  water,  Hungary  water. 

1600  J.  POHY  tr.  Leo's  Africa  II.  48  The  Hungarian  coine 
is  round.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  ix.  415  The  Hungarian 
miles  are  the  longest  upon  earth,  a  1688  VILLIERS  (Dk. 
Buckhm.i  Ep.  to  Julian  Wks.  1705  II.  92  Such  Carbuncles 
. .  As  no  Hungarian  Water  can  Redress.  1829  Xa!.  Philc-s. , 
•  .iitlL-i  n.  17  lU.  K.S.)  The  Hungarian  machine,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  employed  in  draining  a  mine  at 
Chemnitz,  in  Hungary,  produces  its  action  hy  the  conden- 
sation of  a  confined  portion  of  air  produced  by  the  descent 
of  a  high  Column  of  water  contained  in  a  pipe.  1882  Garden 
13  May  322/1  Hungarian  Lilac  will  shortly  be  in  bloom. 

t  2.  Thievish,  marauding  ;  needy,  beggarly  (with 
play  on  hungry  :  cf.  B.  2  ;  see  Nares).  Obs.  slang. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  i.  iii.  23  O  base  hungarian  wight  : 
wilt  >••'  the  spigot  wield?     1608   .Merry  Devil  Edmonton 
(1617)  D  iv  b,  Come  yee  Hungarian  pitchers,  we  are  once 
more  come  under  the  zona  ton  ida  of  the  forest. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hungary,  a  Magyar  ; 
a  Hungarian  horse  ;  the  language  of  Hungary. 

'553  {title ^  A  dialoge  of  comfort  against  tribulacion,  made 
by  Syr  Thomas  More  Knyght,  and  set  foorth  by  the  name 
of  an  Hungarien.  1615  in  Devon  Iss.  Excheq.  Jas.  7(1836) 
318  One  other  gray  gelding,  instead  of  one  of  the  Hunga- 
rians given  to  the  Queen.  1668  WILKINS  Rial  Char.  \.  \. 
$  3.  4  The  Hungarian  [language),  used  in  the  greatest  part 
of  that  Kingdom.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  if-  It.  Isl.  II.  83 
Fresh  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  to  whom  were  now  added 
the  Hungarians  from  the  north. 

f  2.  (With  play  on  hunger,^  A  hungry  person, 
a  great  eater :  cf.  A.  1.  Obs.  slang. 

1600-12  ROWLANDS  Four  Knaves  (Percy  Soc.)  no  A 
monstrous  eater.  .Invited  . .  unto  a  gentleman,  Who  long'd 
to  see  the  same  hungarian,  And  note  his  feeding.  1608 
Merry  Devil  Edmonton  (1617)  C  ij,  Away,  I  ..  must  tend 
the  Hungarions.  163*  D.  LUPTON  London  iii.  12  The 
middle  He  [of  St.  Paul's]  is  much  frequented  at  noone  with 
a  Company  of  Hungarians,  not  walking  so  much  for  Recrea- 
tion, as  neede. 

tHungaric  h»rjgs-rik),  a.  Ohs.  [ad.med.L. 
Hungaric-tis :  cf.  HUNGARY.]  -  HCXOARIAN  a.  i. 

Hungaric  fever  :  an  old  name  for  typhus  fever. 

1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Min.  327  Hungarick  feaver, 
which  is.  .malignant  and  contagious.  1694  SALMON  Bates' 
Disp.  (1713)  473/2  It  is  good  against  a  Hungarick  Fever, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sweating  Sickness. 

t  Hungarish,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  next  -f  -ISH.] 

=  HUNGARIAN. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Hist,  [vstine  LI  ij  a,  By  his  wife 
of  thy  Hungarish  race  hee  had  one  sonne. 

Hungary  .ho-rjgari).  [ad.  med.L.  Hungaria 
(F.  Hongrit},  f.  Hungari,  Ungari,  Ungri,  Ugri 
(cf.  UGBIAN),  med.Gr.  OiJyypoi,  Ger.  Ungar-n, 
names  applied  to  the  Hungarians,  who  call  them- 
selves Magyars.]  The  name  of  a  country  and 
kingdom  of  central  Europe,  now  forming,  with 
several  dependent  provinces,  the  eastern  or  trans- 
Leithandivision  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy. 
Used  attrib.  as  in  Hungary  water :  see  quots. 

1698  VANBRUC.H  Prov.  H'ife  v.  vi,  Your  bottle  of  Hungary 
water  lo  your  lady.  1706  PHII.I  IPS  (ed.  Ki-rseyi,  Queen  of 
Hungry  IYaler,  a  Spirit  of  Wine  fill'd  with  the  more  es- 
sential part  of  Rosemary-flowers.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Or/., 
Hungary  Water,,  .a  distilled  water,  denominated  from  a 
queen  of  Hungary,  for  whose  use  it  was  first  prepared  ; .. 
made  of  rosemary  flowers  infused  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
and  thus  distilled.  iSljSfffrtiitfAfaf.XLlI.  129  Hungary 
waters  . .  were  brought  to  recover  the  gentleman. 

Hungary,  obs.  form  of  HUNGRY. 

Hanger  (ho'rjgaa),  sb.  Forms:  :  hunger, 
1-5  hungur,  I-  hunger;  (also  3  hounguer, 
(Ortn.,  hunngerr,  3-5  unger,  4  hungire,  -yr, 
honggir,  houngur,  4-5  hongur,  -yr(e,  4-6 
hungre,  -ir,  honger,  hounger,  5-  hongre,  -ir  . 
[OE.  hunger,  -ur  =  OS.  Iningar,  MDu.  hongher 
(Du.  honger),  OHG.  hangar,  (MHG.,  Ger.  'hun- 
ger"), ON.  hungr,  (Sw.,  Da.  hunger;  :-OTeut. 
*/iuygru-s;  cf.  Golh.  huggrjan  to  hunger:  the 
actual  Goth.  sL>.  was  htihrus,  corresp.  to  an  OTeut. 
*hunhru-s;  these  imply  pie-Tentonic  *kuykru-, 
*kykrii-.  Cf.  Lith.  kankti  torment,  kenk/i  to 
ache,  Gr.  fgloss)  Ktyttfi  =  mivq ;  see  Kluge,  and 
Zupitza  German.  Gullurale.] 

1.  The  uneasy  or  painful  sensation  caused  by 
want  of  food  ;  craving  appetite.  Also,  the  ex- 
hausted condition  caused  by  want  of  food. 

c 825  ;«/.  Psalter  Iviii.  15  [lix.  14]  Hungur  SrowiaS. 
.1900  I. VNF.vn-i.pfnV/  1660  iii  K.\,terBk..  Xi^  bar  hunger 
ne  Hirst  vlzp  ne  swar  lexer,  c  1050  Suppl.  sElfric'f  Gloss. 
m  Wr.-WMcka  172/3  Fames,  <«,•/  popina,  hunger.  1154 
O.  L.  t  /ma.  an.  1137  r  3  Wrecce  men  sturuen  of  hungzr. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  231  Oil  helle  is  vnger  &  berst.  c  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  2  54  For  strong  hounguer  he  criede  loude 
CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petriti  88  Till  ner  for  hunc\ 
gaste  he  Baltic,  a  1400-50  A  Icxander  4608  5e  Dot  fede  Jow 
with  fruM  at  flays  no?t  }onre  hongir.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
I\V.  de  W.  1531)  8  What  n.-deth  meet  there  where  shall  be 
no  hunger?  1568  GRAFTGN  Chrm,  II.  -.',  After  that  he 
would  never  eate  nor  drinke,  but  pyned  away  for  hunger 
and  sorow.  1613  PmciiAS  Pilgrimage  1614)  836  Very 
patient  of  labour  and  hunger,  feasting  if  they  have  where- 
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\\ith..  and  fasting  other-whiles.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Rom.  Forest  ii,  A  repast  which  hunger  and  fatigue  made 
delicious.  1858  LVTTOS  ll'hat  u>ill  ht  ds  i.  iii,  I  have  the 
hunger  of  a  wolf. 

b.  personified  or  represented  as  an  agent. 

c  1000  Andreas  1089  (Gr.)  Hungres  on  wenum  blates  beod- 
gacstes.  1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vn.  288  Fedde  hunger 
3eorne  With  good  Ale.  1393  Ibid.  C.  ix.  177  Honger  have 
mercy  of  hem,  and  lele  me  geve  hem  benes.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (16141862  Some  perishing  in  the  devouring  jawes 
of  the  Ocean,  and  others  in  their  selfe-devouring  Mawes  of 
Hunger.  1774  GOLDSM.  .\'af.  Hist.  1776111.  125  Hunger 
is  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  to  man  than  watchfulness, 
and  kills  him  much  sooner.  1894  H.  DRL'MMOND  Ascent 
Man  251  The  parent  of  all  industries  is  Hunger. 

c.  Proverbs. 


HUNGER. 


J.  HEYWOOD  Prm>.  (1867)  39  Some  saie,  and  I  feele, 
hunger  perceth  stone  wall.  1555  KDKN  Decades  62  tnarg., 
Hunger  is  the  best  sauce.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  i.  210.  1608 
TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  780  Hunger  breaketh  stone-walls, 
and  hard  need  makes  the  old  wife  trot.  i634SlRT  HERBERT 
Trav.  12  Had  they  not  so  good  a  sauce  as  hunger.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ii,  Hunger  knows  no  friend. 

2.  Want  or  scarcity  of  food  in  a  country,  etc. ; 
dearth  ;  famine.   Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xli.  30  Hunger  fondeb  ealle  eorban. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  7  Mann  cwealmas  beoS  and 
hungras  . .  and  eorban  styrunga.  a  1046  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS. 
C)  an.  976  On  (jys  $eare  waes  se  miccla  hungor  on  Angel 
cynne.  c  1250  <-ien.  tr  Ex.  2150  Ghe  8er  him  two  childer 
bar,  Or  men  wuro  of  Oat  hunger  war.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
.Rolls)  II.  441  In  his  dayes  fil  a  greet  honger  in  be  lond  of 
Israel.  J48oCAXTON  Chrou.  Eng.  cii.  (1482)  83  The  englyssh 
peple  that  were  escaped  the  grete  honger  and  mortalyte. 
1559  Homilies  I.  Swearing  n.  (1859)  7^  God  . .  sent  an  uni- 
versal hunger  upon  the  whole  country.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
IV.  147  These  calamities  began  with  hunger.  1847  W.  E. 
FORSTEH  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (18881  I.  vi.  196  When  we 
entered  a  village  [in  Ireland]  our  first  question  was,  'How 
many  deaths?'  'The  hunger  has  been  there1,  wa_s  every- 
where the  cry. 

3.  iransf.  and_^f.  Strong  desire  or  craving. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  45  b,  That  cursed  hungre 
of  golde  and  execrable  thirst  of  lucre.  1656-9  B.  HARRIS 
Pariiial's  Iron  Age  4  The  insatiable  hunger  of  mony  hath 
vayled.. their  understanding.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill tml-'l. 
I.  v,  This  need  of  love— this  hunger  of  the  heart.  1880 
TENNYSON  Battle  Brunanbitrh  xv,  Earls  that  were  lured 
by  the  Hunger  of  glory.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  III.  43  A 
fit  took  me  of  hunger  for  city  life  again.  1897  Daily  News 
24  Sept.  8/3  This  so-called  'land  hunger'  might  prevail  in 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  possession  of  a  small  piece  of 
land  was  absolutely  necessary. 

^erroneously  for  hungri,  HUNGRY. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5094  (Cott.)  Fiue  yeir  o  bis  hunger  tide 
[other  MSS.  hungre,  -ry,  -ery],  (-1300  Ibid.  20121  lEdin.) 
Nakid  and  hunger  [ot/ier  MSS.  hungry,  hongry]  SCO  clad 
and  fed.  c  1485  Digky  Myst.  (1882)  III.  1934  pe  hungor  and 
be  thorsty. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Of.  belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  or  characteristic  of  hunger,  as  hunger- 
den,    -pain,    -pinch,    -wolf,    -world.       b.    instru- 
mental, as  hunger-beaten,  -driven,  -greedy,  -mad, 
-pinched,  -pressed,  -stricken,  -stung,   -worn  adjs.  ; 
hunger-pine  vb.     c.  objective,   as  hunger-giving. 
d.  parasynthetic,  as  hunger-gutted,  -/launched adjs. 

1606  J.  RAVNOLDS  Dolarney's  Prim.  (1880)  87  Because, 
that  I  was  "hunger-beaten,  I  chaw'd  a  bit.  1843  CARLYLE 
Past  f;  Pr.  m.  ii,  The  Atheist  world,  from  its  utmost  sum- 
mits of  Heaven  and  Westminster  Hall,  .down  to  the  lowest 
cellars  and  neglected  "hunger-dens  of  it,  is  very  wretched. 
a  1618  SYLVESTER  Hymn  St.  Lm'is  the  King  489  In  rags, 
and  "hunger-driven.  1895  M'esttn.  C,az.  n  Feb.  5/2  The 
fearlessness  of  the  hunger-driven  birds.  1607  TOI-SELL 
Four-J.  Beasts  11658)  373  Satisfying  his  "hunger-greedy 
appetite.  1647  R-  STAI-VLTON  Juvenal  67  Art  thou  with 
th'  injury  of  a  meale  so  tooke?  So  "hunger-gutted?  1805 
GARY  Dante,  Inferno  I.  44  With  his  head  held  aloft  and 
"hunger-mad.  1820  KEATS  Isabella  lix,  Seldom  felt  she 
any  "hunger-pain.  1598  ROWLANDS  Betraying  Christ  ii 
Like  "hunger-paunched  wolues  prone  to  deuour  The 
lambe.  1855  BROWNING  Fra  Lif>po  127  Admonition  from 
the  "hunger-pinch.  1639  FULLER  Holy  H'ar  I.  viii.  (1647) 
ii  Being  well  "hunger-pincht  ..  the]  ran  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  Christians.  1610  Chester's  Tri.,  Ent'ie  28  A 
rich  man  "hunper-pin'd  with  want,  a  1756  COLLINS  Ode 
Po/>.  Sitperst.  HighL  164  "Hunger-prest  Along  th'  Atlantick 
rock  undreading  climb.  1614  T.  AI.AMS  Fatal  Banquet  \. 
Wks.  1861  I.  161  Hath  any  gentleman  the  'hunger-worm 
of  covetousnos'/  1838  DICKFNS  O.  Twist  xxiii,  Many 
"hunger-worn  outcasts  close  their  eyes  in  our  bare  streets. 

e.  Special  combs. :  f  hunger-bane,  death  by 
hunger,  starvation;  so  •[•  hunger-baned  adj. , 
starved;  •)•  hunger-bedrip,  a  kind  of  BEDRJP  or 
harvest  service  at  which  the  lord  gave  the  tenants 
food ;  hunger-belt,  a  belt  worn  round  the  abdomen, 
and  continually  tightened  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of 
hunger;  f hunger-bond,  necessity  arising  from 
famine;  hunger-flower,  a  species  of  Whitlow- 
grass,  Draba  incana,  so  called  because  it  grows  in 
'  hungry '  soils  (Cent.  Jlift.')  ;  hunger-grass,  the 
grass  Alopecurus  agrestis  :  see  hunger-weed ; 
hunger-house,  a  place  in  which  cattle  arc  kept 
for  some  time  before  being  slaughtered  ;  a  pining- 
house  ;  hunger-rot,  t ' '")  •">  disease  in  cattle  re- 
sulting from  scanty  feeding  ;  (b.  a  miserly  wretch 
(Jial.) ;  hunger-trace,  a  flaw  in  the  feathers  of  a 
hawk  caused  by  improper  or  scanty  feeding  while 
tlie  feathers  are  growing  ;  hunger-weed,  a  name 
for  Ranunculus  amensis  and  A/ofeiiirus  agrestis, 
corn-field  weeds,  found  especially  on  clayey  soil. 


1617  MARKHAM  Laval,  i.  3  Nor.  .that  they.  .for  lacke  of 
strength  die  with  *hunger-baDe.  1549  COVEHDALE,  etc 
Emm.  Par.  i  Cor.  n  We  beyng  there  were  "hunger- 
baned  and  famyshcd.  1:1300  Custtimals  Untile  -  Abbey 
iCamdenl  54  Ad  quartam  precariam,  quod  vocatur  "Hunger- 

!  bedrip.  1846  STOKES  Discm'.  Australia  II.  xii.  395  Mr. 
Pasco.  .had  obtained  from  them  a  "hunger  belt,  composed 
of  wallaby  furs.  1865  Daily  Tel.  21  Dec.  7/1  "I'is  a  device 
of  savages  to  cheat  an  empty  stomach,  and  is  called  '  the 
hunger  belt',  c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  763  Deden  for  he,  for 
"hunger  bond,  fejer  ut  into  egipte  lond.  1839  G.  TAYLOR 
Mem,  Sitrtces  in  Suriees'  Durham  IV.  69  He  went  instantly 
to  the  "hunger-house,  and  set  it  at  liberty.  1893  H'hitby 
Caz.  3  Nov.  3/6  In  two  instances  the  pining-lairs  or  hunger- 
houses  are  within  the  shops  or  open  directly  into  them. 
1523  FITZHERB.  /fust.  §  54  Also  "hunger  rotte  is  the  «o;st 
rotte  that  can  be  .  .  and  .  .  cometh  for  lacke  of  meate,  and 
so  for  hunger  they  eate  suche  as  they  can  fynde.  1577 
B.  GOOGE  HtrestacKs  Huso.  m.  (15861  140  Against  the 
W  inter  rotte,  or  hunger  rotte,  you  must  provide  to  feede 
them  at  home  in  Cratches.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Hunger- 
rot,  a  penurious,  griping  wretch.  1828  Sin  J.  S.  SMRIGHT 
Obseri'.  Hawking  7  Young  hawks  should  be  plentifully  fed, 
for  if  they  are  left  one  day  without  food,  the  'hunger- 
traces  will  appear.  1852  R.  F.  BURTON  Falconry  Valley 
Indus  iv.  42  note,  The  plumage  will  bear,  .'hunger-traces', 
a  flaw-  on  the  shaft  and  web  of  every  feather  in  the  body, 
especially  the  wings  and  tail,  often  occasioning  them  to 
break  oft  at  the  place  injured.  1793  MARTYN  Flora  Knit. 
II.  56  It  [Corn  Crowfoot]  has  the  name  of  *Hungerwe*d. 
1894  Times  21  May  12/1  That  most  pestilent  of  weeds,  the 
slender  foxtail,  blackbent,  or  hungerweed,  alopecurus 
agrestis,  is  already  in  ear  and  flower  in  corn-fields. 

Hunger  (hvngai),  v.  Forms:  i  hyngrau, 
hingrian,  Jiyncgrian),  3-jhungre-n  (4  hongre-, 
hengren,  5  hungyr,  6  houngir,  -re,  hungre),  4- 
hunger.  [OE.  hyngran  (later  kingrian  =  OS.  gi- 
hungrjan,  Goth,  huggrjan,  f.  hungr-,  HONGER  sb. 

,  Cf.  also  OHG.  hungaran.  -arSn,  MHG.  and  Ger. 
hungern,  MLG.,  MDu.  hungeren,  MD.  and  Du. 
hongeren  ;  OFris.  hungera  ;  ON.  hungra,  Da.  hun- 

\  gre,  with  a  different  verbal  form.  The  normal 
mod.  repr.  of  OE.  hyngr(i)an  would  be  hinger  ; 

,   in  ME.  this  was  assimilated  to  the  sb.  hunger.] 

fL  impers.  as  in  ;'/  hungers  me  (  =  Goth. 
huggrei}>  tuik,  ON.  mik  hungrar,  OHG.  mih  hun- 
grif)  :  '  there  is  hunger  to  me  ',  I  am  hungry.  (In 
OE.  with  accus.  or  dat.)  Ots. 

950  Lindisf.  Cosp.  John  vi.  35  SeSe  cymes  to  me  ne 
hyncgrea  hine.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  Ne  hingraS  bone 
be  to  me  cymS.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Ham.  I.  166  Ac  sioSan 
him  hingrode.  (11225  Ancr.  R.  214  Ou  schal  euer  nun- 
gren.  1:1300  Havetok  654  Him  hungrede  swithe  sore. 
'375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  432  Thame  hungerit  alsua  weill 
sar.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  252  Eet  this  when  be 
hungreb. 

2.  intr.  To  feel  or  suffer  hunger,  be  hungry. 
<tooo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1354  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Donne  je  .. 

xefon  hingrendum  hlaf.  c  1000  Ag;.  Cosp.  Luke  vi.  ai 
Eadije  synd  Je  3e  hingriaS  nu.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  12943, 
I  wat  at  bou  has  fasted  lang  and  hungres  [  Trin.  hongrest] 
nu.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  x.  37  Thenne  mihti  hen- 
gren on  heowe.  1340  HAMI'OLE  Pr.  Const.  6151,  I  hungerd 
and  yhe  me  fedde.  1382  WYCLIF  Luke  vi.  3  This,  that 
Danith  dide,  whanne  he  hungride.  c  1440  Prmif.  Par::. 
253/'  Hungryn,  01  waxyn  hungry..,  esntio.  1546  J  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (18671  28  They  must  hunger  in  frost,  that  will 
not  woorke  in  heete.  a  1612  DONNE  Biaflnmros  (1644)  129 
If  he  had  not  hungred  till  then,  his  fasting  had  had  no 
vertue.  1783-94  BLAKE  Songs  Exfer.,  Holy  Thursday 
15  Babe  can  never  hunger  there.  1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  Matt. 
iv.  2  When  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 
afterward  hungered  [1611  was.  .an  hungred]. 

3.  transf.  and_/ff.  To  have  a  longing  or  craving  ; 
to  long/or;  to  hanker  after,  (\\ti\i  indirect  pass.) 

C144°  "Jacob's  H'ell  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  113  pin  eyjin  grcdyly 
ungryn  to  se  vanytees.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  v.  6  Blessed 
re  the  w 


.         2        INDALE       a.  v.          esse 

are  they  which  honger  and  thurst  for  (1539  after]  right- 
ewesnes.  1563  WINJET  H'ks.  (1890)  II.  12  The  peple 
houngent  throw  inlake  of  the  heuinlie  and  necessare  fuid  of 
Godis  Word.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  iv.  iii 
Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  souls,  than  he  for  ill- 
got.  pelf.  1737  WATERLAND  Rev.  Doctr.  Eucharist  vi.  161 
I  he  Word  was  made  Flesh  ;  which  consequently  is  to  be 
hungred  after  for  the  sake  of  Life.  1856  MBS.  BROWNING 
A  nr.  I.cigk  vi.  455  Whom  still  I've  hungered  after  more  than 
bread.  1873  HELPS  Anim.  f,  Mast.  vi.  (1875)  143  If,  over 
and  above  this  necessary  repute,  you  hunger  for  praise. 

f  4.  trans.  To  have  a  hunger  or  craving  for  ;  to 
desire  with  longing  ;  to  hunger  after.  Obs. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ui>sf.  Matt.  v.  6  F.adise  synt  ba  5e  riht- 
wisnesse  hingraB  [cstirtunt  ii<sti:iam\  and  Jiyr.staS.  1382 
Wvcup  ibid.,  Blessid  be  bei  )>at  Imngren  and  bristun  riit- 
w.snesse.  ,71440  Jacol's  ;/V//,E.  E.T.S.)  113  pi  mowth 
hungreth  gredyly  deiycacyes  .  .  pin  erys  hungr>n  gredyly 
neive  tyilynges.  1563  Homilies  n.  Sacrament  1.  (1859)  444 
Spiritually  they  hungred  it,  spiritually  they  tasted  it. 

5.  To  subject  to  hunger  ;  to  starve,  famish  ;  to 
drive  or  force  by  hunger  (to,  into,  cut.  etc.). 

i575C,AScn|,.  .Vttw/cxxxii,  The  Prince  to  Zeland 

came  himselfe  To  hunger  Middlelnn-h.  1596  DALRVMPLE 
..'i'e's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  313  It  culd  not  be  won  be  na 
force  except  thay  war  hungret  out.  1641  BEST  Farm.  £*s. 
(Surtees)  no  Theire  pasture  will  hunger  our  beasts  that 
are  used  to  better  keepinge.  1727  P.  WALKER  Life  Peden 
56  (Jam.)  Christ  mind-,  only  to  diet  you,  and  not  hunger 
you.  1803  S.  PF.UGE  Anted.  Eng.  Lang.  58  note,  In  the 
north  they  say  of  one  who  keeps  his  servants  on  short 
c.Mnmiuis  that  he  hungers  them.  1858  KINGSI.I-'V  Ode  to  N. 
F.asf  ll'ind,  Hunger  into  madness  Every  [.lunging  pike. 
1884  Daily  Tel.  12  May  5/7  The  Mahdi  spent  five  months 
in  hungering  out  Obeid. 

b.  transf.  To  deprive  of  strength  by  want  ol 
any  kind;  to  'starve'.  ?  Obs. 


HUNGER-BIT. 

14. .  Her  Cuntcrar*  c.  23  in  Scott.  Stat.  (1844)  700/2  \red) 
[.Skinners]  hunger  ber  lethir  in  defaut  of  graith  ^at  js  to  say 
alum  eggis  and  o>ir  thingis. 

HTrnger-bit,  a.   ^ncxt. 

1549-62  SytRNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  xxxiv.  10  The  Lions  shall 
be  hungerbit,  and  pinde  with  famine  much.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  n.  417  Lost  in  a  Desert  here  and  hunger-bit,  a  1711 
KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  201  Furious  Panthers., 
hunger-bitt. 

Hu'ng'er-bitten, «.  '  Bitten  '  or  pinched  with 
hunger ;  famished,  starved. 

1549  CHEKE  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  34  When  every  man  for 
lack  is  hungerbitten.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  1-2  The 
hunger-bitten  Client  to  distresse.  1816-17  COLERIDGE  Lay 
Serm.  322  A  hunger-bitten  and  idealess  philosophy. 

Hungered  (hzrggand ; ,  a.  [Partly  aphetic 
form  ofA-HUNGERED,  partly  pa.  pple.  of  HUNGER 
v.  5.]  Hungry;  famished,  starved. 

c  1425  Eng,  Conq.  Irel.  xlvi.  116  Beseged  £  hungrod. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (CaxtonJ  Dictes  21  a,  He  etc  whansom- 
euer  he  was  hungered.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii. 
636  The  pepill  salbe  houngerh  hail!  Of  Spiritual!  fude. 
1790  J.  WILLIAMS  Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  21  The  courier  .. 
bid  the  hunger'd  eat.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  i.  i.  4  To 
get  food  when  I'm  hungered.  1871  TENNYSON  Last  Tour- 
nam.  713, 1  am  hunger'd  and  half-anger'd.  Mod.  Sc.  A  puir 
hunger!  creatur. 

*I  A  hungered,  an  hungered',  improperly  divided 
forms  of  A-HUNGERED,  ANHUNGERED,  q.v. 

1398,  etc.  [see  A-HUNGERED,  ANHUNGERED].  1377  ^-  GOOGE 
Hensbactis  Hitsb.  iv.  (1586)  164  Nor  ..  let  them  gpe  a 
hungerd  into  the  Pastures.  1841  JAMES  Brigaml  xxiii,  I 
trust  that  supper  is  ready,  for  I  am  an  hungered. 

Hungerer  (htrrjgarai).  [f.  HUNGER  v.  +  -ER1.]  1 
One  who  suffers  hunger  ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxxii.  6  And  voide  he  shal  make  the 
souleofthehungrere.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barhani  Downs  II.  6 
A  hungerer  after  loaves  and  fishes.  1821  LAMB  Rlia  Ser.  i. 
Graf e  oef ore  Meat,  Nothing  in  Milton  is  finelier  fancied  than 
these  temperate  dreams  of  the  divine  Hungerer.  1842  CROLY 
Hist.  Sk,  90  The  thwarted  hungerer  for  office  takes  up  the 
miserable  commonplaces  of  politics  ;  and  is  the  radical. 

Hungering  (hirggsrirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HUNGER 
v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HUNGER; 
craving,  longing. 

1638  WILKINS  New  World  i.  (1707)  i  An  Earnestness  and 
Hungering  after  Novelty.  1678  BUNYAN  Pilgr.  i.  115  He 
fmdeth  hungrings  and  thirstings  after  him.  1837  CARLYLE 
Fr.  Rez>.  I.  vi.  iv,  France  has  begun  her  long  Curriculum 
of  Hungering.  1891  Atkcnxum  10  Jan.  51/1  The  insane 
hungering  after  quarterings. 

Hu'ngering,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.] 
That  hungers ;  hungry. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  5  pa  hingrijeudan  he  jefyllejj  mid  godum. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cvi[i],  9  Hungrand  saule  he  filled 
with  gode.  ii  1340  HAMFOLE  Psalter  cxlv.  5  He  gifis  mete 
til  hungirand.  a  1882  ROSSETTI  House  of  Life  vi,  The  half- 
drawn  hungering  face. 

Hence  Hivng-eringly  aefo.,  hungrily,  longingly. 

1884  ARCH.  FORBES  in  Eng.  Illustr.  Mag.  I.  456  Tidings 
which  peoples  awaited  hungeringly  or  tremblingly. 

t  Hungerland.  Obs.     [perh.=  Hungary :  cf. 

also  HUNGERLIN. J     In  quot.  attrib. 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madatn  iv.  iv,  Your  Hungerland 
bands,  and  Spanish  quellio  ruffs. 

Hu'ngerleSS,   a.  rare.     [f.   HUNGER  sb.   + 
-LESS.]     Free  from  hunger. 
1620  SHELTON  QuLv.  III.  xxi.  148  Sad  and  sorrowful  tho' 

hungerle^s. 

t  Hungerlin.  Obs.  [?  A  corruption  of  HUN- 
GERLAND.] 'A  sort  of  short  furred  robe,  so  named 
from  having  been  derived  from  Hungary'  (Nares\ 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  I.  J,  It  was  a  quaint  difference  the 
Ancients  did  put  'twixt  a  Letter  and  an  Oration,  that  the  one 
should  be  attir'd  like  a  Woman,  the  other  like  a  Man  ..  A 
Letter  or  Epistle  should  be  short-coated  and  closely  couchd  : 
a  Hungerlin  becomes  a  Letter  more  hansomely  then  a  gown. 
1658  BURBURY  Hist.  Chr.  Alessandra  212  The  Cardinal 
followed  her  Majesty,  who  had  on  a  man's  Hungerlin  of 
plain  black  Velvet  with  a  band,  and  an  upper  safegard  for 
women  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  without  which  she  would  have 
lookt  like  a  man. 

Hungerly  ^hzrrjgaili),  adj.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f. 
HUNGER  sb.  +  -LY1.]  Hungry-looking;  having 
a  hungry,  starved,  or  famished  look. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  vii,  197  Ich  can  nat  hym  discryue, 
So  hongerliche  and  so  holwe  heruy  hym-self  lokede.     1555 
EDEN  Decades  99  Owre  men  were  enforced  to  departe  from    ; 
thense  more  hungerly  then  theye  came.     1396  SHAKS.  Tant. 
Shr.  in.  ii.  177  His  beard  grew  thinne  and  hungerly.     1846 
MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char.  (1852)  55  The  linkmen  of  London..     I 
are  poor,  lean,  hungerly,  brisk,  and  knowing. 

Hu-ngerly,  adv.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  HUNGER  \ 
sb.  +  -LY2  :  in  use  a  variant  of  HUNGRILY.  Very  i 
frequent  1550-1650.]  Hungrily;  greedily. 

1557  HUB  ROUGH  in"  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1886)  III.  156,  I  sawe 
them  eate  rpcke  weedes  as  hungerly,  as  a  cowe  doeth  grasse 
when  shee  is  hungrie.     1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.  \.  262,  I  feed     j 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight.     1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius,     \ 
Vandal  Wars  n.  36  The  Vandale  boy  caught  it  first,  and    I 
hungerly  thrust  it  hot  into  his  mouth.     1861  Lu.  LYTTON  &    | 
FANE  Tannhaitser  •$  Hungerlyour  ears  Wait  the  melodious    [ 
murmurs  of  a  harp. 

t  Hu*nger-starve,  v.  Obs.    [f.  HUNGER  sb. 

+  STARVE  v.~\     trans.  '  To  starve  with  hunger ' :    i 
formerly  in  regular  use  where  the  simple  '  starve ' 
is  now  usual. 

i39oGo\vEK  Conf.  III.  ^8  Min  eye  wolde  ..  Ben  hunger 
storven  also  faste,  Till  eft   ayein  that   he   her  see.     1576    I 
FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  351  If  it  were  not  . .  should  not  all    ! 
kinde  of  cattell  ..perishe,  and  be  hunger  starved?     1587    \ 
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GOLDIXC.  />,.•  .Matnay  xxxi.  499  It  is  written..  I  will  hungcr- 
staruc  all  the  (i.jjs  of  the  Gentiles.  1610  IliUrio-m.  vi. 
G  ivb,  Though  Famine  hungerstarue  yet  heauen  saucs. 

So  Hunger-starved,  t-starven///.  <z.  ;  f  Hun- 
ger-starving vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

"'533  Lu.  BERNERS  GolJ.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  Ii  iij  b,  Ac- 
compaignied  with  hunger  staruen  trewandes.  1578  J. 
STOCKWOOD  Serin.  24  Aug.  17  The  vnmercifull  and  hunger- 
staruen  Souldiers.  1591  DEE  Camf.  Rehears.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  35  To  save  us  from  hunger  starving.  1597-8  Br.  HALL 
Sat.  i.  i.  13  Such  hunger-starven  trencher  poetrie.  163* 
LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  100,  I  in  that  hunger-starving  feare,  fed 
upon  the  expectation  of  my  doubtfull  reliefe.  1647  THAU' 
Coinm.  Matt.  xv.  27  Those  that  are  lumber-starved  are  glad 
to  feed  upon  hedge-fruit.  1692  DRVDEN  Eleuiwra.  47  The 
Hunger-starv'd,  the  Naked,  and  the  Lame.  1725  I  >i.  I 
Voy.  routttt  U',irl,l  (1840)  345  They  were  indeed  hunger- 
starved.  1728  .MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  123  This  tattered,  and 
seemingly  hunger-starved,  Body  of  Cavalry,  n  1879  J.  S. 
BREWER  Eng.  Stud.  (1881)  434  Wolves  and  foxes. .hunger- 
Starved,  swept  down  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 

Hungery,  obs.  form  of  HUNGRY. 

+  Hungil,  -ill.  Obs.  local.  [In  1450  fwuitdgilt 
'•— OE.  type  *hundgild  'dog-payment'.]  A  pay- 
ment under  the  Forest  Laws  on  account  of  dogs. 

In  quot.  1621  app.  a  fine  for  not  expeditating  them,  = 
FOOT-GILD  ;  but  otherwise  explained  by  Marshall. 

1450  Rolls  Parll.  V.  195/1  Thomas  Cateby  ..  hath  . .  Ixi. 
of  houndgilt  silver  yerly  ..  by  the  hands  of  oure  Receivour 
of  oure  Duchie  of  Lancastre.  1621  X.  Riding  Rue.  (1894) 
I.  38  As  towchinge  the  expeditating  of  doggs  theysaye  that 
the  laste  yeare  there  was  about  the  summe  of  xiijM  xa  col- 
lected within  the  said  Hbertie  by  the  graves  of  Pickeringe, 
for  hungill.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.). 
fforsant,  Hiingil-Moncy,  a  small  tax  which  is  still  paid 
(though  the  intention  of  it  has  long  ceased)  by  the  townships 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Vale,  and  within  the  lathe  or 
weapontake  of  Pickering,  for  horsemen  and  hounds  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  off  the  deer  of  the  forest  of  Pickering 
from  the  corn-fields  which  bordered  upon  it. 

Hungre,  obs.  form  of  HUNGER,  HUNGRY. 

Hungrify(hfngrifei\  v.  nonce-wit,  [f.  HUNGRY 
a.  +  -FY.]  trans.  To  make  hungry.  So  Hu'ngri- 
fying///.  «.,  appetizing. 

1881  BLACKMORE  Christtnuell . *xxii,  The  hungry  and  hun- 
grifying  potato.  1887  — Springhavcn  xy,  There  was  Mr. 
Cheeseman .  .  amid  a  presence  of  hungrifying  goods. 

Hungrily  (h»'ngrili),  adv.  [f.  HUNGRY  a.  + 
-LY-.]  In  a  hungry  manner ;  with  hunger  or 
craving ;  longingly  ;  greedily. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  122  Thanne  cam  coueityse.  .And 
armed  hym  in  auarice  and  hungriliche  lyued.  1693  DRYDEN, 
junr.  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  xiv.  (1697)  357  When  on  harsh 
Acorns  hungrily  they  fed.  1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Loyal 
Odes  viii.  42  So  hungrily  you  every  thing  devour.  1887 
BARING-GOULD  Gai'erocks  xiv,  He .  .ate  hungrily. 

Himgriness  (Iwrrjgrinis).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  hungry ; 
greediness ;  longing. 

1530  PALSGR.  232  'i  Hongrynesse,y<y«,  appetit  a  manger. 
1577  DEE  Rclat.  Spir.  l.  (1659)  186  That  her  wormes  might 
eat  and  forget  their  hungrynesse.  1661  J.  CHILDREV  Brit. 
Bacon.  it8  Some  Rivers  overflowing  their  banks  enrich 
more,  and  others  less,  according  to  the  fatness  or  hungryness 
of  their  water.  1837  HOWITT  Rur.  Life  VI.  xiv.  (1862)  561 
A  determined  expression  of  fresh-air  hungriness. 

t  Hu-ngriousness.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  */mngri- 
ous  adj.  (f.  HUNGRY  a.  +  -ous)  +  -NESS.]  =  prec. 

1549  COVKRUALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Pur.  Eph.  Prol.,  Whan  was  j 
excessyve  riotous  bankettyng.  .more  outragiously  vsed,  and  i 
the  pores  hungriousnes  lesse  refreshed,  than  nowe  ? 

Hungry  (hzrrjgri),  a.  Forms  :  I  hungri?, 
1-6  hungri,  3  (Orm.)  hunngrij,  3-6  houngrie, 
4-6  hungre,  hongry,  4-7  hungery,  5  hougarye, 
5-6  hungary,  6  hongrye,  -ie,  6-7  hungrie,  4- 
hungry.  [OE.  hungri^,  -reg  =  OFris.  hungcrig, 
hoitgerig  (MDu.  lumgerich,  MLG.  hungerich.  Du. 
hongerig\,  OHG.  huiigerag,-ereg(^\y\(>.  hungerc. 


HUNGER  sb. :  see  -Y.] 

1.  Having  the  sensation  of  hunger ;  feeling  pain 
or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food  ;  having  a  keen 
appetite. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  xxv.  37  Huoenne  Sec  we  sejon 
hungri;;  vel  hyngrende  ?  [Ags.  Gosp.  hingrijendne.]  <i  1000 
Guthtac  737  in  Exeter  Bk.,  Oft  he  him  a;te  heold  >onne  hy  j 
him  hungrije  ymb  bond  flu^on.  1:1200  ORMIN  6162  pe  birrb 
fedenn  hunngrij  mann.  « 1300  Cursor  Jlf.  23084,  I  was 
hungre,  yee  gaf  me  fode.  1382  WYCLl/ix**  i.  S3  He  hath 
fillid  hungry  men  with  goode  thingis,  and  he  hath  left 
ryche  men  voyde  [1526  TINDALE,  He  hath  filled  the 
hongry  with  goode  thinges].  1480  CAXTON  Chran.  Eng_. 
cxcvii.  175  An  hungary  wolfe.  1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Pro-.',  vi, 
Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.  Ibid.  (1867)  75 
Hungry  flies  byte  sore.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Rcjorm.  xin. 
139  As  houngrie  tykis  ;e  thristit  for  his  blude.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  125  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
1650  TRAPP  Comm.  Lev.  xvii.  13  Though  hee  bee  as  hungrie 
as  a  hunter.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  117/6'  V.  89  How 
hungry  soever  he  may  be,  he  never  stoops  to  carrion.  1855 
LONGF.  Hiaw.  viii.  227  The  hungry  sea-gulls  ..  Clamorous 
for  the  morning  banquet. 

b.  Said  of  the  belly  or  stomach. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsop  HI.  xvi,  When  the  bely  was 
empty  and  sore  hongry.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
826,  Scarcite  in  meate,  and  the  bely  alway  somwhat 
hungry  1573-8°  BARET^/J'.  H  734  Bread  and  salt  as- 
swageth  an  hungrie  stomach.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kiagd.  ,<, 
Ct'ii'imw.  E?  A  hungry  belly  may  call  for  more  meat. 

c.  transf.  Indicating,  characteristic  of,  or  charac- 
terized by  hunger ;  belonging  to  a  hungry  person. 


HUNGRY. 

1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  A/riiii  u.  /66  Certaine  Arabians,  lead 
here  a  miserable  and  hungrie  life.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i. 
ii.  nj4  Yond  Cassius  has  a  leane  and  hungry  lookc.  1818 

SHKLLBV  Rev.  Islam  x.  xv,  The  ..  flocks  and  herd- 
had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  cha^e.     1865  DICKKSS 
Mut.  1  r.  i.  i.  His  shining  eyes  darted  a  hungry  look.    1880 
Antrim  <y  Down  Gloss,  s.v.,  A  hungry  eye  ices  far. 

2.  a.    Of  times  or  places :    Marked  by  famine 
or  scarcity  of  food  ;  famine-stricken.  ?  Obs. 

("1250  Gen,  $  Ex.  2136  Quan  80  hungri  ^ere  ben  for5- 
cumen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5094  (Gott.)  Fiue  }ere  of  >is 
hungery  tyde.  c  1374  CHAL-CEK  Boeth.  \.  pr.  iv.  9  (Catnb. 
M>.  In  the  sowre  hungry  tynie.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  x. 
206  Helden  (ful]  hungry  hous  and  haddc  much  defaute. 
1607  ROWLANDS  Diog.  Lanth.  29  When  thou  art  hording  vp 
thy  fuode,  Against  these  hungry  dayes. 

b.  Of  food :  Eaten  with  hunger  or  keen  appe- 
tite. Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Hungry  meale,  peredia.  1653  WALTON 
Angler  iv.  104  We  shall . .  make  a  good  honest,  wholsome, 
hungry  Bnak&St  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  cviii.  4  First 
should  a  tongue  . .  Fall  extruded,  of  eadi  vulture  a  hungry 
regale. 

3.  a.  Of  food,  etc. :  That  does  not  satisfy  one's 
hunger  ;  that  leaves  one  hungry.     Hence  fig.  Un- 
satisfying, insufficient.     Now  rare. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  234  Y*  wil  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  hungry  supper.  1597  HOOKEK  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
Ixvii.  §  12  Their  discourses  are  hungrie  and  vnpleasant. 
1617  MOKYSON  liin.  ii,  260  To  feed  upon  their  owne  hungery 
store.  1699  DAMI-IKK  /  'oy.  II.  it.  128  Shrimps  . .  tho*  but  a 
hungry  sort  of  Food,  they  are  mightily  esteemed.  1865  Pall 
Mall  G.  8  Aug.  10  In  Lucian's  time  they  found  it  rather 
hungry  fare. 

b.  Causing  or  inducing  hunger;  appetizing,  rare. 

1611  CORVAT  (title}  Crudities  hastily  gobled  vp  in  five 
Monethfl  Trauells  . .  newly  digested  in  the  hungry  aire 
of  Odcombe,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  1681  PENN  Ace. 
Pennsylv.  in  R.  Burton  Eng.  I-'.ntf.  Amcr.  vii.  jog  A  skie 
as  clear  as  in  Summer,  and  the  Air  dry,  cold,  piercing,  and 
hungry.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  \\.  vii,  There  are  wood- 
cocks for  supper . .  It  was  such  a  hungry  sermon.  Mod.  We 
found  it  a  very  hungry  place ;  the  children  had  their  appe- 
tites wonderfully  sharpened. 

4.  In  special  collocations. 

t  Hungry  evil  (sickness),  a  disease  in  horses  charac- 
terized by  insatiable  hunger,  t  Hungry  gut,  «*)  the  in- 
tcstinuni  jejunum ^  the  part  of  the  small  intestine  between 
the  duodenum  and  the  ileum,  so  called  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  usually  found  empty  after  death  ;  also_/7r. ;  (b}  in 
quot.  1552,  a  person  with  hungry  guts,  a  glutton.  Hungry 
rice,  a  grain  allied  to  millet,  Pa&pahun  exile,  much  culti- 
vated in  West  Africa,  t  Hungry  worm  isee  quot.  1737). 

1552  HULOET,  Hungrygutte,fi-«r/>.  Ibici.^  Hungry  sicnes, 
bulitna^  bulimia.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  118-26) 
184  To  satisfie  the  hungrie  gut  of  their  ravenous  appetite. 
1598  FLORIO,  Digiuno,  ..  a  gut  in  mans  bodie  called  the 
hungrie  gut,  because  it  is  alwayes  emptie.  1607  TOI'SELL 
Four-f.  Beast*  (163$  296  The  Hungry  Evill.  .is  a  very  great 
desire  to  eat,  following  some  great  emptiness  or  lack  of 
meat.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  101  The 
common  People  imagine  them  troubled  with  what  they  call 
the  Hungry  Worm  under  the  Tongue.  . .  There  is  no  such 
Thing  as  the  Worm  under  a  Dog's  Tongue,  1858  HOGG 
Veg.  Kingd.  818  Pas^alum  exile  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone 
..  cultivated  ..  for  its  small  seeds,  and  called  Fimdi  or 
Fundiingi)  which  signifies  Hungry  R^ice.  1887  MOLONEV 
Forestry  IV.  Afr.  526  Fundi,  fundungi,  hungry  rice,  Sierra 
Leone  millet, 

5.  transf.  andy%-.  Having  or  characterized  by  a 
strong  desire  or  craving  (jfart  t  after^  f  of  any- 
thing);    eager;   greedy;    avaricious,      a.  of  per- 
sons, their  attributes,  etc. 

cizoo  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  215  De  hodede.  .sholde.  .fede  mid 
godes  worde  \>t  hungrie  soule.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  c\i\\]. 
9  He  . .  fulfild  hungri  soules  of  godes.  1393  LANGL.  P,  PL 
C.  u.  1 88  Aren  none  hardur  ne  hongryour  pan  men  of  holy 
churche.  1548  UDALL  Erastn.  Par.  Pref.  14  Hongrie  of 
ferther  Knoweladge.  1590  SIR  J.  SMYTH  Disc.  Weapons  6 
Hungrie  after  charge,  spoyle  and  gaine.  1748  Anson's  \>'oy. 
MI.  \ii.  357  A  hungry  and  tyrannical  Magistrate.  1813 
SHKLLEY  Q.  Mab  vi.  137  That . .  the  exulting  cries  . .  Might 
sate  ihine  hungry  ear.  1889  JESSOIT  Coining  of  Friars  \  i. 
266  Classes  of  eager  youths  hungry  for  intellectual  food. 
b.  of  things. 

1650  COTGR.  (ed.  Howell)  Of  Fr.  Lett.,  The  French  is  a 
hungry  language,  for  it  devours  more  consonants  than  any 
other.  1723  POPE  QJyss.  xn.  18  The  hungry  flame  devours 
the  silent  dead.  1843  HOOD  Mermaid  Margate  xxx,  He 
was  saved  from  the  hungry  deep  by  a  boat.  1886  TRAILL 
Shaftesbury  iv.  (i888>  52  Die  conveyance  of  prize-money. . 
into  Charles's  always  hungry  pocket.  1898  IVestm.  • 
20  Apr.  5/1  Now  and  again  a  column  of  flame  shot  out  . . 
and  stretched  a  hungry  arm  at  the  building. 

6.  Lacking  elements  which  are  needful  or  desir- 
able, and  therefore  capable  of  absorbing  these  to  a 
great  extent  ;  '  more  disposed  to  draw  from  other 
substances  than  to  impart  to  them'  (J.) ;  esp.  of 
land,  etc. :  Not  rich  or  fertile,  poor ;   of  rivers : 
Not  supplying  food  for  fish,     t  Applied  formerly 
also  to  *  hard  '  waters  and  acrid  liquids,  wines,  etc. 


will  beare  Soape  best ;  For  the  Hungry  Water  doth  kill  the 
vnctuous  Nature  of  the  Soape.  1649  BLITHE  Ett£.  Imprw. 
hnpr.  1 1653)  157  Thy  Sets  may  neither  root  in  stiffe-binding 
Clay:  nor  hungry  Sand.  1703 .-/  rt  flfl'intntrs  -V  ll'inf-C.  ij 
To  meliorate  the  ta.ste  of  hungry  and  too  eager  White 
Wines.  1787  BEBI  .i>:gli»g  \^\.  =•  6  Carps  in  all  hungry 
springing  waters  being  fed  at  certain  times  uill 
and  take  their  meat  almost  from  your  hand.  1816  K 

ground. 
1890   ir/titf>y  GHZ.  ^4   Jan,   3/3   Fo>.» . 
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HUNK. 

the  river  anywhere,  and  Goathland  beck  was  certainly  the 
hungriest  part  of  the  stream. 

b.  Jig.  Jejune  ;  barren,  sterile. 

1571  GOLDISC  Cal-.-in  an  Ps.  xxv.  8  A  cold  and  hungery 
imagination. 

C.  Alin.  '  A  term  applied  to  hard  barren  vein- 
matter,  such  as  white  quartz  (not  discolored  with 
iron  oxide)'  (Raymond  Mining  Gloss.  1881). 

7.   Comb,  t  hungry-looked,  hungry -looking  adj>. 

1713  STEELS  Guardian  No.  54  r  12  A  lean  hungry  looked 
rascal. 

Hank  t,h»nk),.r<M  [Known  only  in  the  igthc., 
and  not  frequent  in  literature  before  1850.  It  is 
identical  in  form  and  sense  with  West  Flem.  hunke 
hunke  brood  of  vlecsch  a  hunk  of  bread  or  meat; 
eene  hunke  aan  den  beJelaar  geven  to  give  a  hunk 
to  the  beggar:  De  Bo  Westvl.  JJiotikoit  1892). 
Franck  would  connect  this  with  Du.  honk,  HUNK-; 
but  the  connexion  of  sense  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  large  piece  cut  off  (e.g.  from  a  loaf,  cheese, 
etc.    ;  a  thick  or  clumsy  piece,  a  lump  ;  a  hunch. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  Foresters  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  42  Hunks 
of  hacon  all  around  wore  spread.  1826  Carresp.fr.  Wilt- 
shire in  Hone Every-day  Bk.  II.  1117  Cottage  children., 
munching  their  '  hunks '  of  bread,  smeared  with  hutter. 
184"  }•  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  \.  .14  Munching  two 
enormous  hunks ..  of  cold  meat  and  bread.  1861  SAL*  Dutch 
Pict.  xv.  232  A  leg  [of  mutton]  cut  up  in  hunks  and  handed 
round.  1891  RASHOALI.  in  Colleges  Oxf.  156  It  became 
usual  for  men  to  go  to  the  buttery  for  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
a  pot  of  beer. 

2.  (Sc.  dial.)  A  sluttish,  indolent  woman ;  as  a 
'  nasty  hunk  ',  a  '  lazy  hunk  '  (Jamieson  1825). 

[Possibly  a  distinct  word  ;  Jam.  suggests  connexion  with 

HUNKER  Z'.] 

Hence  Hanker,  a  cutter  of  hunks,  (nonce-wd.  j 
1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  27  Sept.,  The  butchers . .  seem  to 

have  been  taking  lessons  from  the  live-collop  hunkers  of 

Abyssinia. 

Hunk,  si'.-  and  a.  U.S.  [a.  Du.  honk  goal, 
home,  in  a  game ;  of  Frisian  origin  :  cf.  WFris. 
honcke.  honck  '  house,  place  of  refuge  or  safe  abode ' 
(Japix) ;  EFris.  hunk  •  corner,  nook,  retreat,  home 
in  a  game  '  (Doorukaat-Koolman).] 

A.  sb.  (local,  New  York)    In  children's  games  : 
The  goal,  home,  or  den  ;  as  '  to  reach  hunk  ' ;   '  to 
be  on  hunk  ',  contr.  '  to  be  hunk '  (Cent.  Diet.). 

'  A  word  descended  from  the  Dutch  children,  and  much 
used  by  New  York  boys  in  their  play'  (Bartlett  1860). 

B.  adj.  In  a  safe  or  good  position  or  condition 
all  right. 

1856  .V.  Y.  Tribune  30  Dec.  (Bartlettt,  Now  he  felt  himself 
all  hunk,  and  wanted  to  get  this  enormous  sum  out  of  the 
city.  1860  FiARTLETT  Diet.  Amcr.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  To  tc  hunk 
or  at!  hunk  is  to  have  reached  the  goal  or  place  of  meeting 
without  being  intercepted  by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  to 
be  all  safe. 

t  Hunker  (h»-nkajNi,  sb.   U.  S.   ?  Obs.     [app.  f. 

Hi'NKS  sb.  +  -KR. 

Remembered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  as  familiarly  used 
1-1840  at  Shenectady  N.V.,  'to  designate  a  surly,  crusty, 
or  stingy  old  fellow,  a  curmudgeon  '.  But  some  would  refer 
it  to  HUNK  sb:'  as  '  one  who  sticks  to  his  post,  or  home  '.] 

In  U.S.  politics  :  A  conservative,  one  opposed  to 
innovation  or  change  ;  a  nickname  first  used  in  the 
State  of  New  York  about  1845. 

1849  N  Y.  Evening  Post  11  July  (Bartlett',  He  is  now  the 
leader  of  the  hunkers  of  Missouri.  1856  Hauseh.  Words 
9  Aug.  86/1  Hunker  is  derived  from  a  popular  nickname  for 
a  self-satisfied,  surly  rich  man;  a  descendant  of  Old  Hunks 
in  fact.  1859  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  268  Egypt,  the  hunker 
conservative  of  antiquity.  1864  Boston  Commonw  3  June 
The  judge,  a  white-haired  old  man,  well  preserved,  and  a 
stickler  for  law  and  precedent  and  a  '  hunker '. 

Hence  Htvukerism. 

1860  in  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches 
365  AH  this  fossil  hunkerism  is  to  linger  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Ibid.  528,  I  resolve  hunkerism  into  indolence  and  cowardice 
too  lazy  to  think,  and  too  timid  to  think. 

Hunker  (ho-rjkai),  v.  Sc.  [Origin  obscure  :  it 
has  the  form  of  an  iterative  from  a  stem  hunk-. 
Cf.  MDii.  hiifken,  hnken  (Verwijs  and  Verdam), 
MLG.  huken,  Du.  huiken  (Franck),  ON.  htika, 
mod.G.  hocken  (Kluge)  to  sit  on  the  hams  or 
heels,  to  squat.  These  words  [joint  to  an  original 
ablaut  series  Htuk-,  huk-,  /ink-  (kok-) ;  from  this 
hunk-er.  might  perh.  be  a  nasalized  derivative. 
ON.  hok-ra  to  crouch  maybe  a  parallel  form  ;  Du. 
Inmkeren  to  hanker,  is  not  connected.] 

inlr.  Tosquat,  with  the  haunches,  knees,  and  ankles 
acutely  bent,  so  as  to  bring  the  hams  near  the  heels, 
and  throw  the  whole  weight  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  feet. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  n.  81  Upo'  the  ground  they  hunker'd 
down  a  three.  1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  179  Tir'd  wi' 
the  steep,  an  something  di7?y,  I  hunker'd  down,  a  1801 
GALL  I  ,nt  Qney  ,77  Then  hunkering  down  upu'  her 
knees,  Poor  Horme  o  her  milk  to  ease.  1897  CROCKETT 
Lads  /,„•«•  in,  He  appeared,  .with  his  hands  on  bis  knees 

hunkering'  a  lutlc. 

b.  transf.  To  cower  or  squat  in  a  lowly  manner. 
179°  A.  WILSON  Potms  210  A  wee  bit  Cot,  Bare,  hun- 
kenn   on  some  lanely  spot. 

Hunkers  (hr.-rjka.iz),  sb.  pi.  Sc.  [Connected 
with  prec.  vb.  :  cf.  the  Du.  phrases  op  ,/V  hukken  or 
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hurkcn  gaan  zitten  ^Verwijs  and  Verdam),  Ger. 

in  Jer  hocke  sit:cn  to  squat,  which  have  a  similar 
relation  to  the  verbs  hukken,  hurken,  hockcn.'}  In 
the  phrase  on  one's  hunkers,  in  a  squatting  posi- 
tion, as  defined  under  HUNKER  v. 

1785  BURNS  Jolly  Beggars  Recit.  vi.  iii,  \Vi'  ghastly  ee, 
poor  Tweedle-dee  Upon  his  hunkers  bended.  1808  A.  SCOTT 
Poems  48  Twa  paddocks  sat,  Exchanging  words  in  social 
chat ;  Cock't  on  their  hunkers,  facin'  ither.  1882  STEVLN- 
SON  Mftry  Men  ii,  I  got  a  glisk  o'  him  myseP,  sittin'  on 
his  hunkers  in  a  hag.  1898  Pall  Malt  Mug.  July  337  '  \\-. 
cannot  set  kiny  Charles  back  on  his  throne  ..  by  sitting 
here  on  our  hunkers  admiring  the  sea  view;,.' 

Hunks  (hmjks),  sb.  Also  hunx.  [Known 
soon  after  1600;  but  not  in  Diets,  before  Kersey's 
ed.  of  Phillips,  1 706.  Origin  unknown  :  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  quasi  proper  name  or  nickname, 
like  Old  Grumbles,  Bags,  Boots,  and  the  like. 
(An  Icel.  humkur  cited  by  Lye  is  imaginary.)] 

A  term  of  obloquy  for  a  surly,  crusty,  cross-grained 
old  person,  a  '  bear  ' ;  now,  usually,  a  close-fisted, 
stingyman;  a  miser.  (Generally  with i  close,  covetous, 
"i£Sar'Myi  or  other  uncomplimentary  epithet.) 

1602  DEKKER  Salirom.  Wks.  1873  I-  z°i  Blun.  Come  you 

shall  shake  Tttcca.  Not  handes  with  great  Hunkes 

there,  not  hands,  a  1627  MIUDLETON  No  Wit,  no  Help  \. 
ii,  Now  is  Mercury  going  into  the  second  house  near  unto 
Ursa  Major,  that  great  hunks,  a  1634  RANDOLPH  Muses' 
Looking-Glass  n.  iv,  'Twas  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  old 
huncks.  1:1650  BRATHWAIT  Barnaoees  Jrnl.  n.  (1818)  71 
There  the  beares  were  come  to  town-a  :  Two  rude  hunks, 
'tis  troth  I  tell  ye.  1676  WYCHERLEY  PI.  Dealers,  ii,  [He] 
makes  a  very  pretty  show  in  the  World,  let  me  tell  you  ; 
nay.  a  better  than  your  close  Hunks.  1681  DRYDEN  SJ>. 
friar  i.  ii,  A  jealous,  covetous,  old  hunks.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  Hunks,  as  a  ineer  Hunks,  i.e.  a  base,  covetous 
Wretch,  a  pitiful,  niggardly  Fellow.  1728  YOUNG  Lave  Fame 
IV.  224  The  veriest  Hunks  in  Lombard-strcet.  c  1730  Royal 
Remarks  z  The  Antediluvian  Gentry,  or  the  old  Hunxes 
|  their  Descendants.  1756  EAKL  ORRERY  in  ConnoisseurVla. 
129  p  2  They  all  think  me  a  close  old  hunks.  1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers  I.  T.,  C.  was  a  close  hunks— a 
hoarder  rather  than  a  miser.  1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger 
Son  I.  53  To  say  nothing  to  the  old  hunkses  about  the  past. 
1857  KINCSLEY  Two  Y.  Ago  III.  190  One  fellow  comes  and 
borrows  my  money,  and  goes  out  and  calls  me  a  stingy  old 
'  hunks  because  I  won't  let  him  cheat  me. 

Hunkster.  rare.  [f.  HUNKS  +  -STEK,  in  huck- 
ster, etc.]  =  prec. 

1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  143  As  if  you  were 
the  greatest  of  hunksters  and  never  gave  but  unavoidable 
dinners. 

Hunne,  var.  UNNE  ».,  to  grant.  Hunne,  -en, 
var.  HEN«I/Z/.,  hence.  Hunner,  Sc.  f.  HUNDRED. 

Hunuian,  Hunnic,  etc.:  see  HUN. 

Hunny,  Hunsh,  obs.  ff.  HONEY,  HDNCH  v. 

Hunsup,  corrupt  form  of  HUNT'S-UP. 

tHunt,  sb.i  Obs.  Forms:  i  hunta,  2-6 
hunte,  4-5  honte,  4-6  hunt.  [OE.  hunta  hunter, 
huntsman  (also  hunting-spider)  agent-n. :— OTeut. 
type  *hunlon-,  app.  from  a  weak -grade  of  the  same 
root  as  HENT  (:—*Aantjau),  not  exactly  represented 
in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  From  its  form,  hunta  is 
an  old  word,  not  a  derivative  of  huntian  HUNTK., 
but  app.  rather  its  source. 

The  ablaut-stem  *hent-,  Via;;/-,  "hunt-  is  identical  in  sense, 
and  in  origin  evidently  closely  akin  to  henf-,  lianf-,  hun)>; 
in  Gothic  hiufan  to  seize,  capture,  /ra-hunians  captive, 
lumps  captivity,  and  OHG.  hunda,  OE.  hfij  booty.  But 
the  interchange  of  /  and  /  (:-pre-Teut.  /  and  if)  is  difficult 
to  account  for.  On  an  apparent  pre-Teut.  change  of  nt  to 
nd  in  these  and  some  other  words,  see  Prof.  Napier  in  Mod. 
Quart.  Lang,  f,  Lit.  July  1898,  130  ;  cf.  Brugmann  Gruiidr. 
ed.  2,  I.  §  701.] 

A  hunter ;  a  huntsman.  (In  quot.  looo,  a  hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common  JIunt:  see  quot.  1707. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lecclui.  1 1.  144  Wtb  huntan  bite,  blacc  sneglas 
on  hattre  pannan  Jehyrste.  (-1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127 
Da  hunles  wsron  swarte  . .  &  here  hundes  ealle  swarte  . .  & 
hi  ridone  on  swarte  hors.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  209  pe 
denel  . .  henteo  us  alse  hunte  driueS  deor  to  grune.  1387 
TREVISA  lligdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  357  Alle  be  hontes  schufdc 
come  v.  ib  her  houndes.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  629  in  Halves 
Bk.  320  A  halpeny  bo  hnnte  takes  on  be  day  For  eucry 
hounde,  bo  sothe  to  say.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sal.  i.  i. 
Ahj.The  hungrye  hunts  muste  haue  it  all.  1575  TURBER- 
VILE  Bk.  of  Generic  127  Then  the  chiefe  hunte  shall  take 
his  knyfeandcutoffthedeares  ryght  foote.  1700'!'.  BROWN 
tr.  Fresny's  Amustm.  Ser.  ff  Com.  30  Would  you  buy  the 
Common  Hunt,  the  Common  Cryers, the  Bridge-Master's.. 
Places?  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  Pns.  State  Eng.  357  He 
(the  Lord  Mayor]  hath  four  Officers  that  wait  on  him,  who 
are  reputed  Esquires  by  their  Places ;  that  is,  The  Sword- 
Bearer.  The  Common-Hunt,  who  keepeth  a  good  Kennel 
of  Hounds  for  the  Lord-Mayor's  Recreation  abroad.  The 
Common  Cryer.  The  Water  Bailiff.  1807  Dec.  17  Journal 
84,  Common  Council  of  London,  fol.  135  b,  Motion  thereupon 
made  that  the  Office  of  Common  Hunt  be  abolished,  and 
eventually  carried. 

Hunt  (h»nt),  sb.-     [f.  HUNT  z>.] 

1.  The  act  of  hunting,  a.  The  act  of  chasing 
wild  animals  for  the  purpose  of  catching  or  killing 
them  ;  the  chase. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Julian  236  In  Jouthhede  . .  he  a 
day  til  hwntii  jede.  c  1386  CHAUCER  A'nt.'s  T.  1770  Ther 
nas  no  Tygre  in  the  vale  of  Galgopheye.  .So  crueel  on  the 
hunte.  1537  [see  Hum's  up).  1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  ii.  i 
I  he  hunt  is  yp,  the  morne  is  bright  and  gray.  Ibid,  \i.\\\.  19 
Eccho  mock's  the  Hounds,  ..As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard 


HUNT. 

at  once.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunt.  (1788)  133  Why  a 
Hare,  towards  the  end  of  the  hunt,  is  often  difficult  to  be 
killed.  iSogTKoLLor-E  ffektie-.u^lc.  i.  5  [He]  could  not  have 
ridden  a  hunt  to  save  either  his  government  or  his  credit. 

b.  fig.  and  gen.  Pursuit,  as  of  a  wild  animal  ; 
the  act  of  strenuously  seeking  or  endeavouring  to 
find  something;  a  search,  esp.  a  diligent  search. 
Also  with  adv.,  as  a  hunt-up. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  iii.  3,  I  heard  my  selfe  proclaim'J, 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  Tree,  Escap'd  the  hunt.  1697 
tr.  t  'U-ss  D'Aitnoy's  I'm:'.  '17061  52  They  \vere  now  upon 
the  Hunt  for  him.  1764  I''OOT>:  Patron  n.  Wks.  179^  I.  347 
It  is  three  inunths  ago  since  I  got  the  first  scent  of  it,  and  I 
have  been  e\cr  since  on  the  hunt.  1818  JAS.  MiLL.fi/vV, 
India  II.  v.  viii.  659  On  the  hunt  for  appearances  of  guilt. 
185*  MRS.  CAKI.YLE  Lett.  II.  194,  I  went  off  then  on  a  new 
hunt  for  lodgings. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  body  of  persons  (which  may  in- 
clude also  horses  and  dogs)  engaged  in,  or  associ- 
ated for  the  purpose  of,  hunting  vuth  a  pack  of 
hounds;  also,  a  hunting  association. 

1579  SPENSER  Shcfh.  Cat.  Sept.  1 59  For  feare  of  raungers, 
and  the  great  hunt.      1687  DKVDEN  Hind  «,  P.  i.  :; 
common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  restrain'd  . .  Grinn  il 
as  they  pass'd.     1761  in  Eg.-Warburton  Hunt.  , 
Introd.  14  The  Orders  of  the  Tarporley  Hunt,  November 
y*  i4lh,  1762.     1787  HL-KNS  Poems  Ded.,  To  the  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt.    1791  '  G.  i 
BADO'  Ann.  Horsemen  Pref.  (1809)  55  They  might  ere  now 
have  belonged  to  the  first  hunts  in  the  country.     1812  Sfort- 
trt£  Muff.  XXXIX.  134  Foxes,  .have  been  poisoned,  .to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  hunts  established  in  that  county. 
1887  SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS  In  the  S/iires  i.  7  She.. is  looked 
upon  as  a  privileged  |ier>on,  a  pet  of  the  hunt.     1889  Ke- 
fcnt.  P.  n'crit;i'jrth  I.  56  To  withdraw  his  subsciiption  to 
the  Hunt. 

fb.  That  which  is  hunted;  game  killed  in 
hunting:  =  CHASED.'  4.  Obs. 

1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Meudo^a's  Hist.  China  1 7  In  the  which 
.  .is  great  quantitie  of  hunt  and  flying  fonks.  1611  SHAKS. 
Cymb.  \\\.  vi.  90  Bpyes  wee'l  go  dresse  our  hunt. 

c.  The  district  over  which  a  pack  of  hounds 
hunts.  (Cf.  CHASE  st.i  3.) 

1857  in  Art  Taming  Horses  xi.  (1859)  178  The  celebrated 
Haycock'  [inn]  . .,  standing  . .  in  the  middle  of  the  Fitz- 


William  Hunt.  ~i88»  Field"^  Jan.  loo  3  Every  \i 
within  the  hunt  should  be  careful  to  preserve  foxe: 
Tb 


.ndowner 
Mod. 


The  property  is  situated  within  the  Heythrop  hunt. 

3.  Change-ringing.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  HUNT  v.  7.) 
1684  R.  H.  Sciwol  cf  Recreation  93  In  all  Peals  upon  five 

Bells  there  are  two  Hunts,  to  wit,  a  whole  and  an  half-Hum. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  462/2  The  First,  or  Treble 
Bell,  it  is  termed  the  Hunt,  and  the  Second  Bell  the  half 
Hunt,  because  they  run  from  the  round  Ringing,  through 
all  the  change  of  Bells  backwards  and  forewards,  before 
they  come  to  round  Ringing  agaiue. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hitnt-brcakfast ,  -JiiiH<->; 
-servant;  hunt-weary  adj. ;  f  hunt-beast,  a  b<.ast 
of  the  chase  ;  hunt-sergeant,  an  officer  of  Massa- 
chusetts  in   the   colonial   and   provincial  period, 
who  had  charge  of  the  hunts  (carried  on  with 
hounds)  for  hostile  Indians ;  t  hunt-spear,  a  hunt- 
ing-spear. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  480  Heordanit.  .That  na  hunt 
beist  with  schutting  sould  be  slane.  1594  MARLOWE  & 
NASHE  Dido  in.  M.'sVVks.  (Rtldg.)  263/2  Ascanius. .  Bcarin- 
his  hunt-spear  bravely  in  his  hand.  1706-7  Acts  Prov.  Mass. 
Bay  (ed.  Goodell)  I.  599  Persons  who  shall  . .  have  them 
[hounds]  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  attend  the  hunt  serjeant. 
aiSji  CLOUCH  Eu.Class.  Metres,  Actacon  4  Artemis,  .alone, 
hunt-weary,  Unto  a  dell  . .  her  foot  unerring  Had  guided. 
1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  in.  v,  It  was  at  the  Hunt  dinner. 
1859  Art  Taming  Horses  xi.  183  Scarlet-coated,  many  with 
the  Brocklesby  hunt  button.  1894  ASTLEY  50  1  \-ars  I. ijcl\. 
S  Horses,  hounds,  and  hunt-servants  have  never  been  better 
turned  out.  1897  Daily  Tel.  23  Nov.  9/3  A  hunt-breakfast 
was  given  to  the  followers  of  the  East  Kent  foxhounds. 

Hunt  (hont),  v.  Forms:  i  huntian,  2-3  huu- 
tien,  hunten,  3-7  hunte,  4-  hunt ;  (also  3-4 
hont(e,  hounte,  4  hownte,  .Sc.  hwut,  4-6  hount. 
5  honte).  [OK.  huntian :— OTeut.  type  *httntojan, 
stem  off.  *hunton-,  OK.  hunta,  HUNT  sb.i] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  go  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals  or 
game  ;  to  engage  in  the  chase.  Also  of  animals  : 
To  pursue  their  prey. 

c  1000  /KLIKIC  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  92/11  Ne  canst  bu 
huntian  buton  mid  nettum.  c  xooo  Sax.  Lccchd.  HI.  172 
Git  him  bince  bart  he  huntije,  beorje  him  Jeorne  wi3  his 
fynd.  c  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  pa  Sffi^on  &  herdon  fela 
men  feole  huntes  hunten.  c  1205  LAY.  1432  5e  huntieS 
:  bes  kinges  fricie.  cizoo  ,V.  K,,s.  Leg.  I.  236,5  Asc  he 
hountede  In  a  dai  In  lolifte  j-nouj.  01300  Cursor  .!/. 
3519  Esau  went  for  till  hunt.  1398  TREVISA  Barlh.  DeP.R. 
xvin.  i.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Some  [beasts]  hunte))  by  nyjt.  .11400 
Octonian  891  To  bounty  yn  ech  mannys  boundes  Hyt  was 
hys  wone.  1513  MORE  Kkh.  Ill  (1883)  3  [He]  senle  for 
the  Mayre  and  Aldermenne  of  London  to  hym  .  .  too  haue 
themhunteand  bee  merywith  hym.  i66sHoOKE  AJi. 
201,  I  have  beheld  them  instructing  their  young  ones,  how 
to  hunt.  1774  GOLDSJI.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  270  The  dog 
kinds  ..  love  to  hunt  in  company.  1841  LANsXra&JV'/f. 
I.  91  One  day  the  son  went  forth  to  hunt. 

b.  \Vith  prepositions  (after,  ^to,  fa/,  for). 
(Now  blending  with  3  a.) 

ctioo  PRMIN  13467  patt  te33  sholldenn  hunntenn  Ace 
nohht  wibb  hundt.-ss  affterr  der  Ace  allteir  inumi  wij>(> 
spellcss.  .-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  II'.  981  Dido,  Ony  wilde 
bor  . .  That  they  ban  huntid  lo  in  this  foreste.  (-1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  63  Grete  plcntee  of  wylde  bestes  for 
to  hunt  at.  c  1450  Merlin  183  Yo  do  nought  elles  . .  but 
hunte  after  the  hare  thourgh  the  feldes.  1486  Bit.  St. 
K  ij  b,  When  ye  hunt  at  the  Roo.  1697  DAMPIER 
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Voy.  I-  i-  9  Walk*  out  into  the  Woods,  and  hunts  about  fur 
Pccary,  ^  arree.  .or  Deer.     177.;  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hi&t.  (1776) 
IV.  156  Training  them  up  to  hunt  for  fish. 
jftfr     '567  Gtuu  -V  Godlie  B.  tS.  T.  S.)  184  Sa  thay  think  to 
bletr  ?our  t,  And  syne  at  jow  to  hount. 

2.  trans.  To  pursue  i^vild  animals  or  game)  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  or  killing  ;  to  chase  for 
food  or  sport ;  often  spec,  to  pursue  with  hounds 
or  other  tracking   beasts.     Also  said  ol"  animals 
chasing  their  prey. 

ciooo  /Eu-Ric  Hoin.  I.  576  Ic  asende  ..  mine  huntan,  ami 
hi  huntiaS  hi  of  selcere  duneand  of  aelcerc  hylic.  0275  I, AY. 
142}  t'orineus  was  to  wode  ivare  for  hunti  deor  wilde.  <  J37S 
Sc.  Leg-  Siiittts,  Placidas  86  He  went  to  hont  pe  auld 
,  ai.  he  wes  wont.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  A*,  xu. 
vi.  itiodl.  MS.),  Scheo  [the  owl]  huntej?  and  eetej?  myes  and 
reremj  esse.  Ibid,  xiii,  Swalewes  ^at  rleej)  in  be  aiere  huntej* 
flies.  1486  Bk.  St.  Alhans  Eiva,  All  other  beestys  that 
huntid  shall  be.  1588  SHAKS.  L.L.  L.\\.  iii.  i  The  King  he 
U  hunting  the  Deare.  I&^DRYDBN  Virg.  Gcorg.  1.414  The 
proper  Time,  .'(."inclose  the  Stags  in  Toyls,  and  Hunt  the 
Hare.  1788  W.  BLANK  Hunt.  E.rcnrs,  16  The  hunting  the 
wild  huftaloe  is  also  performed  by  shooting  him  from 
elephants.  1837  \V.  IRVING  Ca.pt.  BonnevitU  III.  45  To 
hunt  the  elk,  deer,  and  ah.sahta  or  bighorn.  1859  A  rt  'fain- 
ing  Horses  xii.  203  When  the  hounds  hunt  anything  beside 
fox  the  word  is  '  Ware  Riot '. 

3.  Jig.  and  gen.    a.  intr.  To  search,  seek  (after 
01  for  anything),  esp.  with  eagerness  and  exertion. 

^•1100  [see  i  b].  «i225  After,  ft.  66  Heo  hunted  efter 
pris.  a.  1240  Ureisuii  in  Ctitt.  How.  203  Hwuder  schal  ich 
fleon  hwon  \x  deouel  hunte5  efter  me.  c  1305  St.  Lucy  119 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  104  Hit  is  al  for  11031  bat  bu  huntest 
aboute.  1526  Filgr.  Per/.  i,W.  de  W.  1531)  60  Sathanas 
&  his  mynysters,  whiche  dayly  hunteth  to  take  thy  soule. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasw.  Par.  TIicss.  3  We  hunted  so 
litcll  for  rewarde  at  your  handes.  1722  WOLL  ASTON  Rclig. 
.Va/.  i.\.  211  Hunting  after  knowledge  which  must  perish 
with  them.  1830  DE  QUINCEY  Bentley  %Vks.  VI.  171  Hunt- 
ing backward,  upon  the  dimmest  traces,  into  the  aboriginal 
condition  of  things.  i86z  MRS.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.  i.  iii. 
15  Spending  all  his  superfluous  minutes  hunting  for  a 
house.  1895  Law  Times  C.  3/1  The  judge  and  Master 
Macdonell  hunted  through  the  White  Book,  and  unearthed 
a  rule  sufficiently  elastic. 

b,  trans.  To  go  eagerly  in  search  of,  search  for, 
seek  (esp.  with  desire  and  diligence)  ;  to  endeavour 
to  capture,  obtain,  or  find. 

c  1375  .SV.  Leg.  Saints,  Placidas  126  And  J?i  gud  dedis 
causis  me,  As  bou  me  huntis,  to  hont  t>e.  1573  Satir. 
rotws  Reform,  xli.  19  He  neuer  huntit  benefice,  Nor  catclut 
was  with  Couatice.  1648  J.  BKAUMONT  Psyche  i.  ccxxxv, 
He  therefore  through  close  paths  of  wary  hast  Hunts  his 
escape.  1753  J.  BARTKAM  in  Darlington  Mem.  (1849)  195 
Next  morning  . .  we  hunted  plants  till  breakfast.  1894 
BAKING-GOULD  Deserts  S.  France  I.  140  It  [the  truffle]  is 
hunted  regularly  by  trained  dogs. 

C.  To  follow  (as  a  hound  does)  ;  to  track. 
1579  E.  K.  Ep.  Spenser's  Shcph.  Cal.,  In  regard  wherof, 
1  scorne  and  spue  out  the  rakehellye  route  of  our  ragged 
rymer>  (for  so  themselues  vse  to  hunt  the  letter).  1590 
SrtixsKR  /'".  Q.  i.  i.  ii  That  path.  .Which  when  by  tract  they 
hunted  had  throughout  At  length  it  brought  them  to  a 
hollowe  cave.  1847  TENNYSON  Princ.  u.  368  *  They  hunt  old 
trails  '  said  Cyril  '  very  well ;  But  when  did  woman  ever  yet 
invent?'  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xxxii.  417,  I  hunted  the 
seams  still  tarther  up  the  glacier. 

4.  trans.  To  pursue  with  force,  violence,  or  hos- 
tility ;  to  chase  and  drive  before  one ;  to  put  to 
flight ;  to  chase  or  drive  away  or  out. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13658  (Trin.)  pei  huntid  him  as  a  dogge 
Ri^t  out  of  her  synagogge.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  2414 
Phyllis  i  So  huntith  hym  the  tempest  to  and  fro.  1484 
CAXTON  Curtail  3  She  is  by  force  hunted  away.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxxix.  [cxl.]  n  A  malicious  and  wicked 
person  shal  be  hunted  awaye  and  destroyed.  1582  N. 
LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanheda's  Com].  E.  Ind.  li.  no  To  hunt 
them  foorth  lyke  theeues.  1642  ROGERS  Naantan  31  The 
Lord  would  hunt  her  out  of  it.  1808  SCOTT  Life  Drydcn  iv, 
He  might  lay  his  account  with  being  hunted  out  of  society. 
1886  R.  C.  LESLIE  Sea-painter's  Log  25  They  are  hunted  by 
'  the  bobby  '  from  place  to  place. 

b.  fig.  To  pursue  with  injury  or  annoyance  ;  to 
persecute,  pester,  worry. 

1583  HOLLYBAND  Ctuiifio  dt  Fior  387  But  hunger  hunteth 
me.  1678  OTWAY  Friendship  in  F.  n.  i,  He  hunts  and  kisses 
you  when  he  is  drunk.  1807-6  W.  \\t\-\viGSahnag.  (1824)  38 
When.  .1  choose  to  hunt  a  Monsieur  for  my  own  particular 
amusement.  1860  UAWTHORNI;  Marb.  Faun  (1879)  Jl.viii. 
90  These  pests.. had  hunted  the  two  travellers  at  every 
stage  of  their  journey. 

5.  To  scour  va  district)  in  pursuit  of  game;  spec. 
to  make  (A  district)  the  field  of  fox-hunting ;  hence, 
fig.  to  search  ,a  place)  thoroughly  and  keenly  for 
something    which   one   hopes   to   find    there ;    to 
examine  every  nook  and  cranny  of. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  174,  I  wulle  ffore  thy  lordes  tene, 
Honte  hys  fforesstus  and  grene.  1568  GRAI-TON  Chron.  II. 
121  The  Citizen*  have  free  libertie  of  hunting  a  certeyne 
circuite  aboute  London.  1712  Swinr  Let.  28  Oct.,  I  must 
now  go  hunt  those  dry  letters  for  materials.  1834  MlDWlN 
Angler  in  l\'ale&\.  101  Let  us  hunt  the  waterfalls  higher  up. 
1875  WHYTE-MELVILLE  Riding  Recoil.  i.dSjg)  9  When  he 
[Sir  R.  Sutton]  hunted  the  Cottesmore  country.  Mod.  I  have 
hunted  the  house  for  it,  but  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it. 

6.  To  use  or  employ  in  hunting  ;  to  ride  (a  horse), 
direct  or  manage  (hounds),  in  the  chase. 

1607  TOPSEI.L  Four-/.  Beasts  (16$)  117  The  time  of  teach- 
ing a  Gray-hound..  Some  hunt  them  at  ten  months,  if  they 
be  males,  and  at  eight  months,  if  they  be  female.  1708 
Lond.  G,iz.  No.  4465/6  The  Owner.,  to  certify,  that  his 
Horse  was  constantly  Hunted  the  last  Season.  1735 
SoitKRViLLE  Chase  \.  83  To  rear,  feed,  hunt,  and  discipline 
the  Pack,  1857  LD.  M\LMKSBVRY Mftn.  Ex-mvtuttrkiwj) 
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II.  80  In  consequence  of  his  always  hiiium-  ln^  pointers 
downwind.     1875  WHYTE-MELVILLI 

6  He  hunts  one  pack  of  his  own  hounds  in  Northampton 
shire.      1889  in  Horse  <V  Hound  24   -  S-rses  de- 

scribed as  '  hunters '..  must    have   been    hunted,   and   be 
capable  of  being  hunted. 

7.  Change-ringing.  To  alter  the  position  of  (a 
bell)  in  successive  changes  so  as  lo  shift   it  by 
degrees  from  the  first  place  to  the  last  (hunting 
up),  or  from  the  last  to  the  first  (hunting  down). 
Also  ttl'sol.  or  intr. 

1684  R.  H.  School  Rfcrcat.  92  So  by  turn:.,  'till  every  Bell 
licing  hunted  up  and  down,  conies  into  its  proper  I'lacc 
a^ain.  It'U.  96  Whatsoever  Dells  you  follow  when  you 
Hunt  up,  the  same  Bells  in  the  same  order  you  must  follow 
in  Hunting  down.  1880  C.  A.  \V.  TKUYII:  in  Gi' 
Ulus.  I.  334  '1  he  bells  work  in  regular  order  from  being  first 
bell  to  being  last,  striking  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as 
last  ;  this  is  called  by  ringers  '  hunting  up  and  down  '. 

8.  To  call  upon  i^a  person)  to  fill  up  or  drink  off 
his  glass  :    —  CHASE  v.l  4. 

1780  iiANNATVNE  in  Mirror  No.  76  p  n  Umphraville 
received  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  from  one  of  the  company, 
who  at  the  same  time  reminded  him  that  he  was  hunted. 
My  friend,  .thanked  the  gentleman  . .  for  liis  attention,  and 
drank  ott  his  bumper. 
II.  Phrases. 

9.  Hunt  d(nun  :  to  chase  (an  animal)  until  caught 
or  killed  ;  to  run  to  earth,  to  bring  to  bay  ;  Jig.  to 
pursue  and  overcome  or  destroy ;  also,  to  pursue 
until  one  gets  possession  or  mastery  of.  (See  also  7-) 

a  1719  ADUISON  (J.),  We  should  single  every  criminal  out 
of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him  down.  1816  KKAIINGE  Trav. 
(1817)  I.  291  Errors,  popular  or  not,  are  lawful  game,  and  free 
to  every  one  to  hunt  down.  1849  MACAL'LAV  Hist,  l-.ng.  vii. 
11.217  Refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down  little  congrega- 
tions of  Nonconformists.  1877  E.  R.  CONDEK  Bas.  l-'aitk 
iv.  150  Let  us.  .try  to  hunt  down  this  fugitive  question. 

10.  Hunt  out :  to  expel  or  drive  from  cover  or 
shelter  by  hunting  or  persistent  search ;  to  track 
out ;  to  arrive  at  or  discover  by  investigation. 

1576  FLEMING  Ptitwpl.  Epist.  128  Except  he  hath  taken 
flight  into  Dalmatia,  from  whence  (notwithstanding  he  lurk 
for  a  season)  we  intend  to  hunt  him  out.  1596  SpfcXstK 
Shite  Ircl.  Wks.  tGIobe)  626/1  Notcertaynly  affirming  any 
thing,  but  by  conferring  of  times,  languages,  monumentes, 
and  such  like,  I  doe  hunte  out  a  probability^:.  1781  W. 
iiLANE^'i-4%  Hunt.  11788)  15  Or  Spaniel,  which  will  hunt  out 
their  master,  or  their  master's  horse  distinctly  from  all 
others.  1881  J.  TAYLOR  Scot.  Covenant.  (Cassell)  128  To 
assist  the  soldiers  in  hunting  out  and  butchering  the  hapless 
fugitives. 

11.  Hunt  up :  to  prosecute  the  search  for,  until 
one  finds;  to  pursue  with  eager  investigation;  to 
'look  up'  (what  is  not  found  without  energetic 
search).     (See  also  7.) 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  488  They  enter  . .  with  a  view 
of  chasing  the  roebuck,  and  hunting  up  the  sturdy  bear. 
1817  J.  BKAUBURY  Trav.  Anicr.  265  If  he  finds  them  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  his  house,  he  thinks  himself  fortunate ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  is  two  days  in  '  hunting 
them  up',  as  they  term  it.  1844  ALB.  SMITH  Adi'.  3h-. 
Ledbnry  vii.  (1886;  20  [He]  employed  his  time  in  hunting  up 
all  the  old  students  that  he  had  known  formerly.  1884 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  in  i^l/i  Addr.  Fliilol.  Sac.  20  In  . .  hunt- 
ing up  earlier  quotations  for  recent  words. 

12.  To  limit   CHANGE  (sb.  9),   to  h.  COUNTER 
(adv.  i),  to  h.  in  COUPLES  (sb.  i  b),  to  h.  tlu  K"ii. 
(so.*),  to  h.  at  FORCE  (sb.1  22  a),  to  h.  RIOT,  to  h. 
at  the  VIEW  :  see  these  words. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Navy  Latul Ships,  lliintsiiian- 
shif  Wks.  i.  93/1  Allaye,  Relaye,  Foreloyning,  Hunl- 
cownter,  Hunt-change,  Quarry,  Reward,  and  a  thousand 
more  such  Utopian  fragments  of  confused  Gibberish. 

III.  13.  Comb,  f  hunt-counter,  (in  Shaks. 
Folio)  app.  taken  as  one  who  hunts  counter  or  traces 
the  scent  backward  :  but  the  Qos.  have  '  you  hunt 
counter',  i.  e.  you  are  on  the  wrong  scent,  you  are 
off  the  track,  which  Nares  and  Schmidt  accept ; 
t  hunt-smock,  one  who  '  runs  after '  women. 

'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  i.  ii.  102  You  'Hunt-counter, 
hence  :  Auant.  [1765  JOHNSON  .\~alc,  Hunt-counter,  that  is 
blunderer.]  1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  n.  i,  Your  rambling 
'hunt-smock  feels  strange  alterations. 

b.  In  names  of  various  games,  as  hunt  the  fox, 
hunt  the  hare  -fox  and  hounds,  hart:  and  hounds 
(cf.  Fox  sb.  16  d,  HARE  sb.  3  b) ;  hunt  the  slipper, 
a  parlour  game  in  which  all  the  players  but  one  sit 
in  a  ring  and  pass  a  slipper  covertly  from  one  to 
another,  the  remaining  player  standing  in  the 
middle  and  seeking  to  get  hold  of  it;  hunt  the 
squirrel,  an  outdoor  game  in  which  one  player  is 
chased  by  another  who  must  follow  all  his  windings 
in  and  out  of  a  ring  formed  by  the  remaining 
players ;  also  called  cat  and  mouse  ;  hunt  the 
whistle,  a  game  resembling  hunt  the  slipper,  in 
which  the  seeker  is  blindfolded  and  has  a  whistle 
fastened  to  his  dress,  which  the  other  players  blow 
at  intervals. 

1762  in  W.  L.  C.  Etonians  xii.  (1865)  179  [A  ll»t  of  Game! 


liarc,  a  game  among  children— played  on  if 
in  the  fields.    1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  W.  xi,  Last  of  all,  they  sat 
down  to  'hunt  the  slipper.    1885  AlhcnieiiiH  it.  May  635/3 
The  courtiers,    playing   at    'hunt   the   slipper     in   a   very 
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decorous  manner.     1897  Daily  -\V:cj  5  May  5/1  Wi.en  the 
game  of  hunt  the  slipper  was  broken  off  for  the  day. 
Committee ..  took  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips.   1741 
H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  H.  Mann  8  Oct.,  The  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  Prince  Charles  and  Marechal  MaUlebou 
playing   at   "hunt  the  squirrel,  have  disgusttd   inc.     1883 
Ni-\v[.LL  Games  Artier.  Lhtldr.  cxvii.    Cent.).    1757  1 
Author  ii.  Wks.  r?99  I.  148  We  bcn'l  enough  for  *nunt  the 
whistle,  nor  blind-man's  buff. 

Huutable  t.h»-ntab'l\  n.  [f.  Ill  M  v.  f  -ABLE.] 

Capable  of  beini,'  hunted. 

1857  KISGSLEY  •/':!•,>  1'.  Afo  I.  i.  27  I've  shot  and  hunted 
every  btast,  I  think,  shootable  and  huntable.from  a  hunn 
bird  to  an  elephant.     1895  1'aily  AV.ri  8  Ap: 
huntable  stream  in  the  kn  pottMjy  visited   by 

[otter]  hounds  during  the  summer. 

Hunted  (ho-nted),  ///.  a.  [f.  HUNT  v.  +  -ED'.] 
Chased,  pursued  :  see  the  verb. 

1633  P.  FLETCHKR  Purple  hi.  XL  xxxi,  A  hunted  Staj.;. 
welnigh  tir'd.     1810  SCOTT  Ltidy  <>f  L.  n.xxix,  'Ihcr,-,  like 
the  hunted  quarry,  dwell.     1882  <MIU\  Mai-cnun.i   I.  121 
She  had  sympathy  with  the  hunted,  nut  with  the  hunters. 

Hunter  (hwntaj).     [f.  HUNT  v.  +  -IB  '.] 

1.  A  man  who  hunts,     a.  One  engaged   in  the 
chase  of  wild  animals;  a  huntsman. 

(1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  r48i  Esau  wilde  man  huntere,  And 
lacob  tame  man  tilicre.  <  1386  Ci 

hunters  in  the  regne  of  Trace,  c  1420  Antnrs  o/Arth.  v, 
The  hunteres  thay  haulen,  by  hurstes  and  by  hoes.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Att'aits  E  iij  b,  The  hunter  shall  rewarde  hem  then 
with  the  hede.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  n.  iii.  21  A  goodly 
I.adie  clad  in  hunters  weed.  1692  LLTIRELL  Brief  Ret. 
(1857*  II.  639  Last  Satturday  9  highwaymen  melt  and 
robb'd  7  hunters,  near  Ingerstone.  in  Essex.  1735  .S 
VILLE  Chase  I.  37  When  Nimrod  bold,  That  mighty  Hunter, 
first  made  War  on  Beasts.  1865  LUBBOCK  Prch.  Times  xvi. 
(1869)  581  In  a  population  which  lives  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  each  hunter  requires  on  an  average  50,000  acres. 

b.  Jig.  and  gen.  One   who   hunts   or   searches 
eagerly  for  something;  a  seeker.     (Most  freq.  in 
comb.,  afffrtuMe-kuntir,  place-hunter?) 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boet/i.  i.  pr.  iii.  12  (Add.  MS.)  We  scorne 
swicne  rauiners  and  honters  [tttmb.  MS.  henlers]  of 
foulest[ej  binges.  1526  J'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  I53t)  74 b, 
The  hunter  of  mannes  soule.  1542-5  BKINKLOW  Lament. 
6  b,  Whore  hounters  and  robbers  of  Goddes  glorie.  1706 
KURKE  Let.  liable  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  52  They  are  the  duke 
of  Bedford's  natural  hunters  ;  and  he  is  their  natural  game. 
1811  Miss  MITFORU  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  I.  v.  157  Are 
you  a  good  motto  hunter  ? 

c.  Alii.  (tr.  Gei.jdger,  Fr.  chasseur.  \ 

1753  HANWAY  Trav.  ^762)  I.  vn.  xciii.  428  Besides  the 
hussars,  the  king  has  a  small  body  of  men  whom  they  call 
hunters,  who  are  reputed  the  most  faithful  couriers  in  his 
army.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  443  Lieutenant-colonel  de 
Stockhausen  had.. posted  himself  in  the  Soiling  with  his 
hunters  and  cannon. 

2.  A  horse  used,  or  adapted  for  use,  in  hunting. 
1687  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2296/4  A  milk  white  Mare  above  14 

hands,  .a  very  good  Hunter.  1786  MKS.  Piozzl  Anted. 
Johnson  in  Boywell  (1831)  I.  512  He  certainly  rode  on 
Mr.  Thrale's  old  hunter.'  1882  PEBODY  Eng.  faurnalim 
xvi.  120  The  dash  and  decision  with  which,  upon  a  thorough- 
bred hunter,  he  rode  to  hounds. 

b.  A  dog  used  in  or  adapted  for  hunting. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  i.  97  The  valued  file  Distinguishes 
the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle,  The  House-keeper,  the 
Hunter.  1685  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2037/4  To  be  sold  14  Couple 
of  Harriers,  very  good  Hunters,  and  have  good  Mouths. 
1898  Daily  iVrtus  S  Oct.  6/6  A  very  close  hunter,  and  a  fine 
hound  lo  boot. 

3.  An  animal  that  hunts  or  chases  its  prey ;  spec. 
a.    =  hunting-spider  (see  HUNTING  ///.  a.  b) ;  b. 
A  large  species  of  cuckoo  (Piaya  plurialis}  found 
in  Jamaica  (Cent.  Did.}. 

1658  ROWLAND  Me-ii/et's  Theal.  In;.  1058  Spiders,  .others 
live  in  the  open  air,  and  from  their  greediness  are  called 
hunters  or  wolves.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  188  The  Beast 
that  reigns  in  Woods,  First  Hunter  then.  1885  LADY 
BRASSEY  The  Trades  133  The  most  formidable  of  these 
insects  appears  to  be  the  'hunter  ant '. 

4.  =  Hunting-watch  :  see  HUNTING  vbl.  it.  .1  b. 
1851  llliislr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1268  A  hunter,  engraved, 

enamel  dial,  ii  inches  diameter.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  It  atc'i 
<5-  Clockm.  r22  Hunter. .[is]  a  watch  case  that  has  a  metal 
cover  over  the  dial. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  in  sense  i,  as  hunter- 
hy,  -craft,  -crew,  -goddess,  -spear,  -train,  -troop, 
-warrior;  hunter-like,  -seeming  adjs. ;  b.  in  sense  2, 
as    hunter    action,    -breeder,    -breeding,    -fancier, 
-hor;c,  -steed;  c.  in  sense  3,  as  hunter  ant  (see  3". 

1823  in  Joanna  Baillie  Coll.  A  'hunter-boy 

blew  horn  beneath  it.  1856  H.  H.  UI.XON  Pott  &  Paddock 
i.  2  An  old  "hunter-breeder's  confession.  Ib:d.  7  Ine 
Shropshire  men.  .are  more  careful,  both  as  to  pedigree  and 
style,  in  their  *hunter-breeding.  1851  MAYNK  REIU  Scalf 
Hun!,  v,  Different  tricks  known  in  'hunter. craft.  1838 
Miss  PARDOE  Riser  *  Desert  II.  53  Dedicated  to  the 
•Hunter-Goddess.  1735  SOMEBVILLE  Chast  iv.  240  I  he 
*Hunter-Horse,  Once  kind  Associate  of  his  sylvan  Toils. 
,555-8  PHAER  .-Eneiti  i.  B  j,  "Hunterlyke  her  bow  she  bare, 
her  lockes  went  with  the  wynd.  1483  Calk.  Attfl.  lea  2 
An  "Hunter  spere,  retiabulum.  1863  LVILL  Antiq.  Man 
jj  When  the  habits  of  the  "hunter  state  predominated  over 
those  of  ihe  pasloral,  venison  was  more  eaten  than  the  flesh 
of.  .sheep.  1697  Young  Ornitus 

bestrode  a  'hunter  steed.  1735  S.IMI-.KVII.I  E  Ckail  It.  357 
The  busy  "Hunter-Train  mark  out  the  Ground. 

d.  Combinations  with  hunters,   in   specialized 
senses:  as  hunter's  beef,  pudding  (see  qtiots.) ; 
t  hunter's  mass  (cf.  Gtt.  jagermau),  'a  short 
mass  said   in  great   haste   for   liuiUtrs  who   \veie 
eager  to  start  tor  the  chase '  ^Nares) ;   hunter's 
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moon,  a  name  ior  the  full  moon  next  after  the 

IlAKVKSr   M".iN     q.V.    . 

1879  MRS.  A.  E.  JAM&S  Ind.  Hoitsfh.  Managem.  55  A 
hump  of  beef  is . .  best  spiced  and  cured,  as  "hunter's  beef  is 
made  at  home.  1595  COPLEY  H'tts,  Fits,  -V  Fancies  60  A 
Gentleman  pray'd  him  to  say  a  "Hunters  Masse  (m< 
a  briefe  Muw>  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  N<>.  7  .  21  The 
Country  People  call  this  the  'Hunters-Moon.  ift^ToilUM- 
;  '-ago's  Astron.  171  There  can,  therefore,  be  but  two 
full  moons  in  the  year  which  rise  during  a  week  almost  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sun  sets;  the  former,  occurring  in 
September,  is  called  the  Harvest-Moon;  and  the  latter,  in 
the  month  of  October,  being  in  a  similar  predicament,  i-; 
termed  the  Hunter's  Moon.  1815  SIMOND  Tour  Gt.  ttrii. 
\.  45  This  plum-pudding..  This  precious  faculty  of  not 
losing  anything  from  waiting,  has  made  it  be  named  em- 
phat:cally  "Hunter's  Pudding,  Pudding  de  Cliasscur, 

Hu  uteri  ail  (himtl«"nin),  a.  [f.  proper  name 
Hunter  +•  -IAN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Hunter 
(.1728-1793^,  a  famous  Scottish  surgeon  and  physio- 
logist, or  his  elder  brother  William  Hunter  (1718- 
1?83\  an  anatomist  and  obstetric  surgeon;  esp. 
in  ffttntcrian  i^also  Hunter's}  canal*  Huntcrian 
chancre  ^see  qnots.),  investigated  by  John  Hunter. 

1807-16  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Sitrg.  (ed.  5)  224  That  mo>t 
of  the  Hunterian  theories  about  it  were  always  false.  1814 
WATT  Bib!,  Brit.  III.  s.v.,  Hunterian  Museum, ..consisting 
principally  of  Collections  in  Natural  History,  the  Fine  Art?, 
and  Antiquities,  now  the  property  of  the  GlasgowUniversity. 
1875  EMLKSON  Lett,  fy  Soc.  Aims  ix.  220  The  Hunterian 
law  of  arrested  developement  is  not  confined  to  vegetable 
and  animal  structure.  1881  Sytt.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.  C*a*C?tf, 
The  Hunterian  or  hard  chancre  being  the  local  manifesta- 
tion of  syphili*.  1886  //•/</.,  Hunter's  canal,  a  triangular 
canal  giving  passage  to  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  and  the 
internal  saphenuui  nerve. 

Htmterite  ,h»*ntarait).  Min*  [Named,  1859, 
after  Rev.  R.  Hunter  of  Nagpore:  see  -ITE.]  A 
synonym  of  CIMOLITE. 

1859  HACGHION  in  Phil.  Mag.  IV.  xvii.  iS.  1868  DANA 
Mitt.  ied.  5)  457- 

tHu'nteth.  06s.  Forms:  i  huntop.  -aj),  3 
huntep,  hontej).  [OE.  hunfod  masc.  f.  hunt-ian 
to  hunt  +  suffix  -08  :— OTeut.  -^«c  —  L.  -d/its  ye- 
itatus).']  Hunting  ;  the  chase. 

<  900  Charter  of  Dcneiviilf  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  162 
His  men  beon  ^earuwe,  je  to  ripe,  *e  to  huntooe.  c  1000 
./ELFRIC  Gen.  xxv.  28  Isaac  lufode  Esau  for  his  huntobe. 
c  looo  Sa.v.  f. etc/id .  III.  212  HuntaS don ^estreon  jetacnaS. 
f  jzoo  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  209  Ure  fo  farefi  on  hunteS.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  8639  Vor  to  wende  an  honteb  in  be  nywe  forest. 

HlUltilite  ihzvntibit).  Min.  [Named  after 
T.  S.  Hunt,  an  American  scientist  +  -LITE.]  Native 
arsenide  of  silver,  from  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior. 

Hunting    (hz>-ntirj\   vbL  sb.     [f.   HUNT  v.  + 

-ING*.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HUNT.  a.  The  action 
or  practice  of  chasing  game  or  other  wild  animals, 
either  for  profit  or  sport ;  the  chase  ;  venery. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Colloq,  in  Wright  I7oc.  5  Hwst  dest  bu  be 
binre  huntunge?  CIMO$  LAY.  21342  He  hafe5  bihalues 
Ba5en  his  huntinge  bilsefued.  c  1x90  S.  fcng.  Leg.  I. 
349/148  pat  bis  child  scholde  wende  An  hontingue.  c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Blasins  60  pe  president  Til  huntyne  has 
his  knychtis  sent.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  1'egc  uSSgi  4 
The  studye  of  the  huntynge  and  hawkynge  is  a  slouful 
cure.  1548  HALL  (7m'«.,  F.dw.  Sf  1940, The  king  being 
on  huntyng  in  the  forest  of  Wychwod.  1696  tr.  Dityutsnc's 
I'oy.  E.  Ind.  134  No  other  Island.. has  better  hunting. 
1781  GIBBON  Decl.  %  F.  II.  112  Constans.  .was  pursuing  in 
the  adjacent  forest  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting. 
1781  BECKFORD  (title)  Essays  on  Hunting.  1879  SIR  <  1. 
CAMPUELL  White  <V  Bta^k  330  What  tht:y  call  '  bunting  '  in 
America  is  not  hunting  in  our  sense,  but  shooting;  either 
ordinary  shooting,  or  drives  for  big  game. 

b.  With  a  and//.   A  hunt,  a  chase. 

(1950  Kit.  Eccl.  Dunchtt,  (Surtees)  118  Of  hvntvngvm. 
i  1410  Antnrs  of  Artk.  Iv,  Suche  a  hunting  in  a  holt,  aw 
no$te  to  be  hidde.  15..  Chevy  Chase  i,  A  woeful  hunting 
once  there  did  In  Chevy-chase  befall.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  viii.  iii.  (1632)  399  That  vpon  the  Lords  Sabbath,  pub- 
like  Faires..  Huntings,  and  all  secular  actions  bhould  not  be 
exercised.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Act.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxii. 
263,  1  saw,  in  one  of  these  Huntings,  above  a  Dozen  of 
Deer  killed.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xx.  609  Ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in  Lhe  royal  huntings. 

c.  The  chasing  of  their  prey  by  animals. 

1381  WVCLIF  i  Mace.  iii.  4  As  whelp  of  lyoun  rorynge  in 
his  huntyng.  1665  HooKt  Microgr.  --02  These  Spiders.. 
iiie  nothing  so  eager  of  hunting  as  they  are  in  Italy. 

d.  The  action  of  chasing,  pursuing  or  searching; 
a  pursuit  or  search.    Also  with  adv.  as  hunting-np. 

1543-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  4  a,  Then  will  they  ronne.. 
a  whore  hountinge  after  their  false  propheie>.  1589  L. 
WRIGHT  (title)  The  Hunting  of  Antichrist.  1651  HOBUKS 
Leriatk.  i.  iii.  10  A  hunting  out  of  the  causes,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crewt  Hunting^  decoying,  or  drawing 
others  into  Play.  1796  COLQUHOUN  Police  Metrop.  403  The 


driving  of  Cattle  improperly,  usually  termed  bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1876  Miss  VOSGK  Womankind  xxiv.  204  A  hunting- 
up  of  faults. 


e.  Change-ringing.     See  HUNT  v.  7.) 
1 2.  foncr.  Game  killed  in  hunting.     (Cf.  VENI- 

Obs. 

1-1460  Tmvnflty  Myst.  v.  19  Haue,  etc,  fader,  ,.f  inyn 
huntyng.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)709  Pindus..did 
daily  give  unto  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  hunting. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  General :  Of,  belonging 
to,  used  or  worn  in,  adapted  for.  or  engaged  in 
hunting,  as  hunting-lit,  -boot,  -bout,  -cap,  -clothes, 
-coat,  -country,  -craft,  -cry,  -day.  -dress,  -excursion, 
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•  -frock,  -gear,  -habit,  -hat,  -horse,  -javelin,  -knife, 
-language,  -nag,  -net,  -party,  -place,  -pole,  -saddle, 
-season,  -skirt,  -spear,  -spur,  -staff,  -sword,  -term, 
-tiJc,  -toil, -voyage, -whip;  for  the  accommodation 
of  huntsmen,  as lntntin^-itinip,-house.-lod^c,-to"^cr, 

1  horj.es  used  in  hunting,  as  hunting-stable. 
1696  /.c;/./.  \vhile  Leather  Side  Saddle, 

and  'Hunting-Hit.  1715  I.EONI  FaUadios  Arc/tit.  U74-) 
II.  83  Beasts.. either  for  public  'Hunting-bouts,  or  for  the 
Shows  in  the  Amphitheatres.  1770  WASHINGTON  U'rit. 
(1889)  II.  310  The  Indians.. have  their  hunting-camps 
and  cabins  all  along  the  river.  1625  K.  I. ONI;  tr.  Barclays 
Ar^tnis  iv.  xiii.  282  Comming  in  his  'hunting-clothes. 
1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4439/4  An  Estate,  .situated,  .in .. 
a  good  "Hunting  Country.  1808  Scorr  Mann.  \.  viii.  Each 
..Knew  "hunting-craft  by  lake  and  wood.  1864  TENNY- 
SON Aylmer's  I- icld  led.  i)  ad.  fin.,  There  the  thin  weasel 
with  faint 'hunting-cry  Follows  the  mouse.  1859  -  l:md 
165  Wearing  neither  "hunting-dress  Nor  weapon,  c  1450 
K.  Gloucester's  Citron.  11724!  482/2  (MS.  Coll.  Arms)  Ofte 
holdeth  he  an  honde  swerdes,  bowes,  and  "huntyngere. 
1711  'Hunting-habit  [see  HAHIT  sl>.  3].  1881  MRS. 
O'DoNOGHUE  Ladies  on  Horseback  in.  vi.  63  If  a  hunting- 
habit  be  properly  cut  it  will  require  no  shotting.  //'/</. 
L>53  That  "hunting-hats  frequently  fall  off.  1565-73  COOPER 

;  Thesaurus  s.  v.  Erjuus,  i  \-ncitor  eqiiits,  a  *hunling  horse. 
1686  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2187/4  The  keeping  of  Hunting- 
Horses.  1686  \.  IJt-sroN  Lett.  fr.  Xc-.t'-Eiig.  (1867)  277 
Guides  who  will,  .oftentimes  find  out  *  Hunting-Houses, 
and  other  Lodgings  at  night.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's 
Argenis  iv.  xiii.  282  In  his  hand  he  held  his  'hunting- 
javelin.  1842  MRS.  GORE  Fascin.  92  His  girdle  was  gar- 
nished with  horn-handled  "hunting-knives.  1809  A.  HENRY 
Trai'.  6  A  solitary  Indian  "hunting-lodge,  built  with 
branches  of  trees.  1826  .Miss  MITFORD  I'illagc  Ser.  II. 
(1863)  253  The  old  manorial  Hall.. is  cut  down  into  a  villa, 
or  a  hunting-lodge,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759'  II.  81 
Like  a  •Hunting-nag,  Ihe)  leaps  over  what  he  cannot  get 
through.  1788  W.  BlANB  Hunt  Kxenrs.  3  His  annual 
•hunting  party.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei's  Amphith.  96 
Buildings  into  which  Keasts  were  brought,  which  they 
called  'Hunting-Places.  1678  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1274/4 
A  Black  Gelding  . .  having  on  him  a  "hunting  Saddle,  and 
a  blew  Saddle-Cloth.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith. 
96  In  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  called  Quinist-stiis,  the 
"Hunting-Shews  were  prohibited.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L. 
I.  xxvii,  A  battle-axe,  a  "hunting-spear.  1480  ll'ardr.  Ace. 
Ed-.v.  II'  (18301  148  A  paire  of  'hunting  spurres  parcelle 
gilt.  a  1649  IJKL'MM.  OF  HAWTH.  If  int.  Jos.  Hi  \Vks. 
1,1711)42  Sir  Alexander  lioyd.  .struck  the  reverend  gover- 
nour  with  a  "hunting-staff  upon  the  head.  1869  TENNYSON 
Pelteas  359  That  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  m  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  "hunting-tide.  1753  DC 
Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  ii.  113  An  Eminence,  where  now 
stands  an  "Hunting-tower  of  Brick.  1683  Loud.  Ga-  V 
1842/8  A  long  "Hunting-Whip,  with  an  Ivory  handle.  1859 
An  Taming  Horses  ix.  149  Every  hunting-whip  should 
have  a  lash,  but  it  need  not  be  long. 

b.  Special  Combs.:  hunting-box,  a  small  house 
for  occupation  during  the  hunting  season  (see  Box 
sb.-  14)  ;  hunting-case,  a  watch-case  with  a  hinged 
cover  to  protect  the  glass  (orig.  against  accidents 
in  hunting) ;  hunting-coal  (see  quot.) ;  hunting- 
crop,  a  straight  whipstock  with  a  leather  loop 
for  insertion  of  a  thong  or  lash  (CHOP  sb.  7  c  ; 
hunting-field,  the  field  or  ground  on  which  a  hunt, 
esp.  a  fox-hunt,  is  going  on  ;  also,  the  body  of 
mounted  huntsmen  following  the  hounds ;  hunt- 
ing-flask, a  flask  for  liquor,  carriedduring hunting; 
hunting-jug,  a  jug  adorned  with  figures  of  hunts- 
men, horses,  dogs,  stags,  etc. ;  hunting  leopard, 
theCheetah  (Fclisjiibata}, which  is  tamed  and  used 
in  hunting  in  India;  f  hunting  HUH*— hunters 
mass  (see  HUNTER  5  d) ;  f  hunting-match,  a  hunt 
taken  part  in  by  a  number  of  persons ;  t  hunting 
oath,  a  bold  or  outspoken  oath  such  as  a  hunts- 
man might  utter  ;  hunting-piece,  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  hunting  scene  ;  hunting-pudding  = 
hunter's  pudding  (see  HUNTER  5  d)  ;  hunting- 
seat^  country-house  reserved  for  occupation  during 
the  hunting  season  ;  hunting-shirt  U.S.,  'ablovvse 
or  shirt  originally  made  of  deerskin  and  highly 
ornamented,  worn  by  trappers,hunters  and  travellers 
on  the  Western  frontier'  (Bartlttt  Did.  Amo;); 
hunting-song,  a  song  sung  during  a  hunt,  or  re- 
lating to  hunting,  usually  characterized  by  melodic 
phrases  imitating  the  sound  of  a  hunting-horn  ;  also 
applied  to  an  instrumental  composition  of  the  same 
character ;  f  hunting  tail,  a  horse's  tail  cut  in  the 
manner  practised  with  horses  used  for  hunting  ; 
hunting-watch,  a  watch  having  a  hunting-case  to 
protect  the  glass. 

1811  BYRON  Juan  v.  Ix,  Babel  was  Nimrod's  'hunting- 
box.     1838  LYITON  Alice  131  The  old  admiral  has  a  hunt- 
ing-box in  the  neighbourhood.     1883  Standard  16  I 
"Hunting  coal  was  what  was  left  after  general  \v. 
1857       Hunting-crop    [see     CROP    i*.     7  c).       1881     MBS. 
O'DoNOGHUE  Ladies  an  Horseback  218  A  short  hunting- 
crop  without  a  lash  would  do.    1890   BoLDMWOOD  Col. 
Reformer  (1891)  217   Light  hunting  crops  having  slender 
thongs.     <  1680   DK.   YORK  in   J.  'laylor  Scot.    ' 
(Casselh  117  There  would  never   be  peace  in  Scotland  till 
the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  was  tin  ned  into 
a   "hunting-field.      1846-83  EC.-WARUURTON  //«• 
Ixxxi.ied.  7.1  218  Each  in  turn  first  and  foremost  the  hunting 
field  led.     1859  Art  Taming  l/orses  i.  22  [His]  equestrian 
performances  on  the  course  and  in  the  hunting-field.     Mod. 
He  lost  his  life  accidentally  in  the  hunting-field.    1824  SCOTT 
St.  Kalian's  vii,  He  has  a  "hunting-flask  usually  about  him, 
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which  contains  as  good  medicine  as  your*  to  the  full.  1781 
rhil.  Trans,  LXXI.  2  The  "hunting  Leopard,  or  Indian 
Chmah.  1881  HUXIEK  Gaz.  Ind.  IV.  619 The  cheetah  or 
hunting  leopard  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
leopard  proper.  1597  IAS.  I.  Dtmonol.  i.  v.  18  Like  a  Papist 
Priest,  dispatching  a  hunting  Mas.se.  1845  NEALE  Mir. 
ror  Faith.  15  King  Oswald  heareth  hunting-mass.  01637 
B.  JONSON  Ditcov.,  Socrates  Wks.  I  Rtldg.)  764/2  What  neede 
wee  know  any  thing.,  more  then  a  horse-race,  or  a 

*  hunting-match.  1708  SWIFT  f'redict.,  Not  daring  to  propose 
a  hunting-match.     1563-87    FOXE   A,    fy  .If.   11631)  III.  x, 
106/1  Swearing  and  raging  with  an  "hunting  oath  or  two. 
1765  H.  WALPOLEUI  Lett.  C  test  Suffolk  {•&*$  II.  314  Huge 
"hunting-pieces  in  frames  of  all-coloured  £ulds.     1785 

A.  M.  BENNETT  Juv.  Indiscretions  (1786,1  IV.  26  She  was 
famous  for  making  'hunting  puddings.  1716  AUDISON 
Freeholder  No.  22  p  2  A  Traveller  ..  who  had  ..  lo>t  his 

*  Hunting-Seat.     1740  GRAY  Let.  Poems  117751  79  A  house 
built  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  for  a  hunting-seat.      1775 
I.   TRUMBULL   in    Sparks  Corr.    Atitcr.  Re~',  11853)  !•   32> 
1  have  ordered  our  Commissaries  . .  to  send  to  your  camp 
all  the  *hunting-shirts  they  can  procure.     1876  IU\ 
Hist.   U,  S.  IV.  xv.   419  The  hardy  backwoodsman,  clad 
in  a  hunting-shirt  and  deerskin  leggins.     1727  SOMKKVILLE 
Pocws(ij9Q)  1. 254  'Hunting-song.   1846-83  EG.  -WARBURTON 
Hunt.  Songs  (ed.  7)  In  trod.  9  An  inappropriate  introduction 
to  a   new  edition  of  these    Hunting   Songs.     1686  Land. 
Gas.  No.  2163/4  A  brown  bay  Mare,  .with  a  "Hunting-Tail. 
1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  xiii,  A  gold  *hunting-watch  .. 
capped  and  jewelled  in  four  holes. 

Hu'nting,  ///.  a.   [f.  Hrxx  v.  +  -ING-.]    That 

hunts  :  see  me  verb.  (In  quot.  1340  absol.  as  sb.) 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxiii.  6  Fmpe  snare  of  huntand. 
1682  T.  A.  Carolina  21  One  hunting  Indian.  1859  Art 
'1  anting  Horses  viii.  134  Hunting  farmers  and  hunting 
country  surgeons.  Ibid,  i.\.  148  The  '  Napoleons'  of  hunt- 
ing  ladies.  1887  ABBAY  White  Marc  II  hittstonecliff  \y$ 
The  huntingest  squire  In  the  huntingest  shire. 

b.  In  special  collocations  (often  hyphened)  :  r.s 
hunting-cog  (see  COG  sb;-  i) ;  hunting-man,  a 
man  addicted  to  hunting;  hunting  spider,  a  spider 
that  hunts  its  prey  instead  of  lying  in  wait  for  it. 

1665  HOOKK  Microgr.  199  Not  unlike  a  hunting  Spider. 
1812- 16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  A  rt  I.  352  It  is  a  useful 
precaution,  .to  give  the  wheel  what  is  called  a  hunt  ing-cog  \ 
that  is,  one  cog  more  than  what  will  answer  to  an  exact 
division  of  the  wheel  by  the  trundle.  This  being  done, 
every  cog.,  will  take  the  next  staff  or  round  behind  the  one 
which  it  look  in  the  former  revolution.  1859  Art  Taming 
Horses  i.  21  Almost  every  distinguished  horseman  and 
hunting-man  in  the  three  kingdom?..  1885  Neiv  Bk,  Sforts 
i  As  well  a.->  a  hunting-man  knows  his  country. 

Hunting  dog,  hunting-dog,  [f.  HrMixo 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.\ 

1.  A  dog  used  for  hunting  game.    Hunting  Dogs, 
a  northern  constellation,  Canes  Venatici. 

1863  LVELL  Antiif,  Man  25  The  people  of  the  bronze  age 
possessed  a  larger  hunting-dog.  1868  LOCKYER  GliiUtm&t 
Heavens  ^d.  3)  326  We  mu^t  notice  the  Hunting  Dogs, 
above  Berenice's  Hair.  1886  rail  Mail  G.  27  Aug.  5/1 
Our  old  friend  the  hunting  dog. 

2.  A  name  for  two  animals  of  the  dog  tribe  which 
hunt  their  prey  in  packs,     a.  The  Hyena-dog  or 
Painted  Hyena  \Lycaon}  of  South  Africa,     b.  The 
Dhole  or  wild  dog  of  India. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  371/1  The  animal  ..  he  describes 
urnltrr  the  name  of  Lycaott,  the  Hunting  Dog.  1866 
WOOD  Pap.  Xat.  Hist.  I.  89  The  latter  animal  [Dhole) 
.  .is  sometimes  termed  the  Hunting  Dog  in  compliment  to 
its  powers.  1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  in  Ettcyct.  Brit.  XV. 
439/1  Lycaonf  ictus,  the  Cape  Hunting  Dog.  .is  very  distinct 
externally  from  all  the  other  Canidac. 

Hu'nting-grouud.  [f-  HUNTING  vbl.  sl>.] 
A  district  or  tract  of  country  adapted  for  hunting, 
or  in  which  hunting  is  practised. 

1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ainer.  (1783)  II.  61  Tribes  seated 
on.  .hunting-grounds  abounding  so  much  with  game,  that 
they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  1837  W.  IRVING  Caft.  Boimcville  II.  18 
All  the  fastnesses,  defiles,  and  favourable  hunting  grounds  of 
the  country.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  4.  72  Thousands 
of  Hampshire  peasants  were  driven  from  their  homes  to 
make  him  a  hunting-ground. 

b.  Jig.  A  place  ^book,  etc.)  made  the  scene  of 
any  kind  of  hunt  or  search,  or  containing  a  supply 
of  something  for  which  one  hunts. 

1880  Academy  21  Aug.  133/3  Tne  Moytn  ar  famenir 
was  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  1888  Daily  -\Yrm  15  Sept.  2/5  The  hunting 
ground  of  pickpockets. 

c.  Happy  hiintiiig-gi-ound.s  :  those  expected  by 
the  American  Indians  in  the  world  to  come ;  hence, 
the  future  state.     Also_/ff.  a  favourable  place  for 
hunting,  collecting,  or  making  acquisitions. 

1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  (1849)  249  They  will  see  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  with  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  good 
living  in  tents  in  green  meadows.  1890  GUNTER  Miss  No- 
body v.That  he  may  send  them  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
also.  1894  MASKELYNK  Sharps  f,  flats  i.  6  At  the  present 
moment  England  is  ihe  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
swindling  fraternity. 

Hunting-horn. 

1.  A  horn  or  bugle  on  which  signals  are  blown  in 
hunting. 

1694  LL>.  MOLLSWORTH  Ace.  Denmark  160  The  Huntsmen 
..having  their  great  Brass  Hunting-horns  about  their 
Necks.  1846-83  KG.-WARBUKTON  Hunt.  Sonfs  Ixxin.  (ed.  7 
206  Diana  it  proved,  who  her  hunting  horn  blew.  1879 
W.  H.  STONE  in  Grove  Diet.  .V«J.  I.  748/1  The  hunting 
horn  finally  adopted  differs  from  ihe  orchestral  horn  in 
consisting  of  an  unbroken  spiral  of  three  turns. 

2.  On  a  side-saddle,  the  second  pommel  on  the 
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near  side,  against  which  the  left  knee  presses  ;  first 
introduced  for  use  in  hunting;  the  leaping-head. 
(See  HUKN  sli.  2ih.)  Also  hunting-horn  crutch, 
Itaping-honi. 

1854  Art  Taming  Horses  viii.  117  The  third  or  hunting- 
horn  pommel  must  be  fitted  to  the  rider.  Ibid,  ix.  143  With 
the  hunting-horn  crutch  the  seat  of  a  woman  is  stronger 
than  that  of  a  man,  for  she  presses  her  right  leg  down  over 
the  upright  pommel,  and  the  left  leg  up  against  the  hunting- 
horn.  Ibid.  144  Ladies'  saddles  ought  invariably  to  h<  : 
with  what  is  called  the  hunting-horn,  or  crutch,  at  the  left 
side. 

Huntress  (ho-ntres).  [f.  HUNTER  +  -F.SS.]  A 
female  hunter. 

1.  A  woman  (or  goddess)  who  hunts  or  engages 
in  the  chase. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt?s  T.  1489  And  ther  with  at  Dyane 
gan  appeere  With  bowe  in  honde  right  as  an  hunteressc. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xvm.  xxi,  A  lady  dwell'd  in  that 
forest,  and  she  was  a  grete  huntresse.  1590  SrrssF.R  F.  (J. 
in.  v.  27  In  those  same  woods  ye  well  remember  may  How 
that  a  noble  hunteresse  did  wonne . .  Belphcebe  was  her  name. 
1703  ROWE  LVyss.  n.  i.  544  The  Huntress  Cynthia  and  her 
Train.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  37  r  2  Mrs.  Alse  Cops- 
wood,  the  Yorkshire  Huntress.  1884  SYMONHS  Shaks. 
Predec.  x.  §  11.  405  His  sweetheart,  .became  Maid  Marian, 
and  dwelt  a  virgin  huntress  in  his  company. 

b.  Iransf.  and _/?§•.  (of  women  and  animals). 

1604  DEKKEE  2nd  Pt.  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  II.  137 
Y'are  a  good  Huntresse,  Lady,  you  ha  found  your  Game 
already.  1665  HOOKF.  Microgr,  201  But,  if  the  capricious 
Fly  took  wing,  and  pitched  upon  another  place  behind  our 
Huntress,  then  would  the  Spider  (etc.].  1894  SIR  E. 
SULLIVAN  Woman  n  Every  woman  is,  by  nature  and 
instinct,  more  or  less  a  huntress  of  men. 

2.  A  mare  used  or  adapted  for  hunting. 

1858  TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thorne  iv,  If  you  insist  on  calling  the 
old  pony  a  huntress.  1885  Bazaar  30  Mar.  1270  'i  Bro\vn 
cob,  pretty,  quiet  to  ride  or  drive,  good  huntress. 

3.  attrili.  and  Comb.,  as  huntress  fashion,  guise, 
-maid,  -queen,  -wise  ;  hiintress-like  adj. 

1573  TWYNE  SEneid  XI.  (1584)  S  ij  b,  In  Thracian  huntres- 
wise.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  VI.  119  A  sylvan  train  the  huntress- 
queen  surrounds.  1788  I.  RITSON  Homer's  Hymn  Venus  7 
Whether  Latona,  or  the  huntress-maid.  1887  BOWEN  Virg. 
JEntidl.  318  See!  from  her  shoulder  slung  ill  a  huntress 
fashion  the  bow. 

Huntsman  (ho-ntsmsen).  [f.  hunt''.':  genitive 
of  HUNT  s/i.  +  -MAN.  Cf.  craftsman^ 

1.  A  man  who  hunts,  a  hunter. 

1567  M  A  i  'LET  Gr.  Forest  49  The  one  which  the  Huntesman 
vseth.  1590  SHAKS.  Mi,is.  M.  iv.  i.  145  Goe  bid  the  hunts- 
men wake  them  with  their  homes.  1666  J.  DAVIES  Hist. 
Caribby  Isls  32  The  Indians  and  Huntsmen,  who  have  no 
setled  habitation.  1697  I  IRYOKN  /  ~h-g.  Georg.  ill.  570  The 
dext'rous  Huntsman  Wuunds  not  these  afar,  With  Shafts. 
1796  SCOTT  H'ild  Huntsman  vii,  He  waved  his  huntsman's 
cap  on  high.  fig.  1808  SCOTT  Hunting  Seng  iv,  Time, 
stern  huntsman  !  who  can  baulk? 

2.  spec.  a.  The  manager  of  a  hunt ;  a  man  whose 
business  is  to  take  charge  of  the  hounds  and  direct 
the  pursuit  of  game  ;  esp.  the  man  in  charge  of  a 
pack  of  hounds  fur  fox-hunting. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  l.  Induct,  i.  16  Huntsman  I  charge 
thee,  tender  wel  my  hounds.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKM. 
Country  Farnie  700  Now  if  it  fall  out  that  the  hunts-man 
haue  not  earth  dogs  readie  taught,  hee  may  traine  them  in 
this  manner.  1725  1M-.  I-'UE  1'iy.  round  World  (1840)  274 
Just  as  a  huntsman  casts  off  his  hounds.  1735  SoMEKVlLLK 
Chase  It.  1 1 1  Huntsman,  lead  on  !  behind,  the  clust'ring  Pack 
Submiss  attend.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXX.1X.  133  Dick 
Knight,  the  late  crack  huntsman  of  Lord  Spencer.  1883 
EG.-WARBURTON  Hunt.  Songs  (ed.  7)  230  note,  Joe  Maiden 
was  Huntsman  to  the  Cheshire  Hounds. 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1810  Ann.  Reg.  620  Each  gang  of  slaves  [in  Honduras) 
has  one  belonging  to  it,  who  is  styled  the  huntsman.  -His 
chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  .to  find  employment 
for  the  whole. 

3.  Comb.,  as   huntsmanlike   adj. ;    also   hunts- 
man's cup,  Sarracenia purpurea,  and  huntsman's 
horn,  -V.  flava,  North  American  plants  so  called 
from  their  pitcher-shaped  leaves ;  the  latter  also 
applied  to  the  leaves  themselves  (Miller  Plant-n.}. 

1865  Dublin  Univ..1fag.  II.  20  At  every  fence  the  leading 
pair  pop  over  in  huntsmanlike  fashion. 

Hu'lltsmaiisllip.  Also  7  huntmanship.  [f. 
prec.  +  -SHIP.]  The  position,  office,  or  business  of 
a  huntsman  ;  the  art  of  hunting. 

a  1631  DONNE  Love's  Exch.  Poems  1 1633)  224  At  court  your 
fellows  every  day  Give  th'  art  of  rhyming,  huntmanship. 
or  play,  For  them,  which  were  their  own  before.  1636 
INDF.R  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  in.  i,  This.. must  force  him  to 
forsake  the  groves  And  Dian's  huntmanship.  a  1646  J. 
GREGORY  rastlmm.  (1650)  228  To  beetoken  his  Huntsman- 
ship,  hce  holdeth  in  his  hand  the  skin  of  a  wilde  Beast. 

t  Hu'utsma^ster.  Ol>s.  [f.  hunt's  +  MASTER. 
rendering  Ger.  jagtrmeister.]  The  master  of  the 
hunt ;  an  officer  who  directs  a  hunt. 

1691  Land.  (;<i:\  No.  2727/2  Prince  Maximilian  continues 
under  hi-  C'. mini. -mi •])[,  and  the  Hunts-master  the  Sk-ur 
lie  Molke.  with  his  Brother,  .under  a  close  Imprisonment. 

Huut's-up.  Also  7  :y  dial.}  hunsup.  Ong. 
t/if  hunt  is  up,  name  of  an  old  song  and  its 
tune,  sung  or  played  to  awaken  huntsmen  in  the 
morning,  and  also  used  as  a  dance.  Hence 
allusively  :  a.  A  song  sting  or  tune  played  to  rouse 
any  one  ;  an  early  morning  song. 

•S37  f.'tt.  H  Papers  Hen.  /-'///  (1890)  XII.  I.  206  In 
formation  against  John  Ilogoi..  who,  going  about  the 
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country  with  a  'crowde'  or  a  ful.llr.  -,ith  these 

words,  'The  hunt  is  up',  etc.  1549  Contpl.  . 

dancit  al  trUn  n  UK  in  i  is  dance,  the  northt  of  Scotland,  hunt  is 

i  omount   entray    [etc.].    ^1560   A.  Sco 
(b.  T.  S.)   v,  13  With  '  Hunts  vp  ',  every  morning   plaid. 
1574  RICH  Dial.  .Me.  cury  ,y  Sold.  I  ij  b,  t'nlesse  you  some 
,rve  your  parramours  the  hnnte  is  up  under 
1592  SHAKS.  j\otn.  .V  Jal.  in.  iv.  34  Hunt- 
ing thee  hence,  with  Hunt  s-vp  to  the  day.  a  1625  1 

U  iv.  ii,  They  came  to  play  you  and  your  love 
a  huntsup.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  MHS.  \.  61  The  Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup,  or  Morning  Mu-i.:k,  which  wakened  and 
roused  their  dull  Spirits.  1888  LOWELL  To  a  Lady  playing 
on  Cithern,  The  horns  of  Oberon  Blow  their  faint  Hunt's- 
tip  from  the  good-time  gone. 

fb.  ]n  phrases  denoting  speech  or  action  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  or  disturb  a  person's  feelings  (cf.  to 
lead  OIK  a  i/aiifc  ;  hence,  a  disturbance,  uproar. 
Ot>s.  or  dial. 

1619  Fi.Kiriu  K  M.  'j'iionitts  in.  i,  My  spightful  Dame,  I'le 
pipe  ye  sucli  a  hunsup  Shall  niakt  ye  ilanre  a  lipvaes. 
a  1623  —  II  'Oman's  t'rize  III.  iii,  I  would..  in  her  hearing 
Begin  her  such  a  huntes-up.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  Poet. 
Wks.  11765)  ii  I'll  play  these  Rake-hells  such  a  Hunts-up. 
1828  Cra-'t-n  Dial.,  U  unsnp,  a  clamour,  a  turbulent  outcry. 
Hu'utswoinail.  [Cf.  HUNTSMAN.]  A  hunt- 
ress; a  woman  who  rides  to  hounds. 

1621  LADY  WROTH  Urania  470  An  excellent  hors-woman, 
and  hunts-woman  she  was.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  A> 
I.ett.  11842)  I.  302. 

Hunx,  obs.  f.  HUNKS.  Huny,  obi.  f.  HONEY. 
Hunyn,  obs.  f.  ONION.  Huo,  obs.  f.  WHO. 

Hnon  pine  (hi«-j5n  pain).  [Named  from  the 
river  Huon  in  the  south  of  Tasmania.]  A  large 
evergreen  coniferous  tree  (Dacrydium  franililtn) 
found  in  Tasmania  ;  also  its  timber. 

1820  C.  JEFFREYS  }'an  Dieinetis  Land  28  iMorris)  On 
the  banks  of  these  ..  rivers,  and  the  harbour,  grows  the 
Huon  Pine  (so  called  from  the  river  of  that  name,  where  it 
was  first  found).  1832  BISCHOFF  1'an  Diemen's  Land  II. 
23  Huon  pine  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  wood  found  in  the 
island.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  992. 

Huor,  Huork,  obs.  forms  of  HUEB,  WAUK. 

Hup,  hupp  (h»p  ,  int.  A  call  to  a  horse,  a.  to 
quicken  his  pace  ;  b.  (Sc.  and  north.)  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  away  from  the  driver  :  the  opposite  of  hie. 

1733  FIELDING  Don  Quix.  Eng.  it.  xii,  Gee,  gee,  boys, 
hup!  1825-80  JAMIESOX,  //»/,  used  to  a  horse  in  order  to 
make  him  quicken  his  pace.  1851  H.  STF.I-HFNS  Bk.  Farm 
(ed.  2)  1.  160/1  To  go  from  yon  .  Hup  is  the  counterpart  to 
hit;  in  the  southern  counties,  .in  towns  Ilaap  is  used  where 
'toynd  is  heard,  and  Hip  bears  a  similar  relation  to  rain: 
1859  J.  BROWN  Rao  t,  F,  (ed.  Alden)  4  'Hupp!'  and 
a  stroke  of  the  whip  were  given  to  Jess. 

Hence  Hup  v.  a.  intr.  To  shout  hup  I,  to  urge 
on  a  horse,  b.  trans.  To  direct  or  turn  (a  horse) 
to  the  right  ;  =  HAP  ».* 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xvii,  Touchwood  was  soon  heard 
'hupping'and  'geeing'  to  the  cart.  1851  H.  STLI-HEXS  Bk. 
Farm  (ed.  2)  I.  180/1  The  horses  are  then  hupped  sharp 
round  from  you.  Ibid.  181/2  [see  HIE  :'.2].  1851  Jrnl.  K. 
Agric.  Sac.  XII.  I.  125  To  lay  two  12-yard  ridges  together, 
byhupping,  or  turning  to  the  right  hand  at  the  ends. 

Hupaithric,  for  hypxthric  =  HYIVETHKAL. 
1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vii.  xii,  That  spacious  cell  Like 
an  hupaithric  temple  wide  and  hi^h. 

Hupe,  huppe,  obs.  ft'.  HIP  rf.1  anda.1  (-hop), 
Hoop.?<M  Hupostasis,  for  HYPOSTASIS.  Hup- 
pil,  hupple,  obs.  ff.  HIPPLE,  little  heap. 

Hur,  obs.  f.  orvar.  HER/;W/.  ;  var.  HUBK;  obs. 
f.  WHORE.  Huracano,  obs.  f.  HUBRICAXK. 
Hur-bur:  see  HURR-BURK.  Hurburlie,  obs. 

f.  Ht'RLY-BURLY. 

Hurcheon  (huutj^n).  Now  Sc.  and  north. 
dial,  forms:  4  hircho(u)n,  5  hurchon,  -yn, 
hyrchoun,  6  huroheoun,  hyrchen,  6-  hur- 
cheon,  8-9  bur-chin,  9  -ent.  [a.  ONF.  hcrichon, 
OF.  herifim  (lathe,  in  Littre),  mod.F.  lu'risson  (,in 
Hainault  hirchon,  hurchon,  1'icaid  hcrichon,  ire- 
chon)  :-pop.  L.  *h?rici5n-tm,  f.  hcritiiis,  late  form 
oferifius  hedgehog.  See  also  URCHI.V.] 

1.  A  hedgehog. 


HURDLE. 


.  . 

c  1325  Glass  W.  df  Bibles-M.  in  Wiighl  V<K.  165  YnjOUH, 
an  hirchoun.  1398  'I'REVISA  liart/i.  DC  P.  K.  xiv.  Ivn. 
(Tollem.  MS.',  Also  hirchonis  [iS35  yrchins]  and  hares  (len- 
to holow  stones.  1:1425  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiiliker  639/11  UK 
erinacius,  hurchon.  1597  M  ONTKOMF.RIK  C  htrru  ft  •' 
I  saw  the  hurcheoun  and  the  hair..\Ver  happing  to  and  fro 
a  1605  —  f'lythig  ic.  I'oluiarl  336  With  hurcheons  eatand 
hips  and  hawes.  1883  Iluddersf.  Glass.,  Hurchent,  Ilur- 
chin.  1893  HESLOP  Northuml'/d.  Gloss.,  Hurchm,  llnr- 
c/ieflit,  the  hedge  hog. 

trans/.  1508  DUNBAR  Flyling  w.  Kcnntdie  179  Hard  hi 
cheoun,  hirpland,  hippit  as  ane  harrow.     1894  CR« 
I.ilac  Sunl'omu-t  55  The  wizened  auld  hurcheon. 

attril.  1508  DfXBAK  Tua  mariit  memcn  107  \Vith  hi 
hard  hurcheone  skyn  sa  heklis  he  my  chekis  1190  BI-RN 
l-'letv  l-'aft.  Henderson  i,  The  meiklc  devil.  .  Haurl  thee 
hame  to  his  black  smiddie,  O'er  hurcheon  hides. 

2.  A  mischievous  person  ;  an  urchin. 

1785  IliKs-s  y,,//:  it.  vii.  ii.  Hur,  Inn  Cupid 

shot  :-.  sliaft  That  play'cl  a  dame  a  shavle. 

Hurc(k^le,  var.  HURKLE.  Hurd,  -e,  obs, 
ff.  HERD,  HOABD.  Hurdace,  -as,  -eys,  -ice: 
see  HL-KDIS.  Hurden  :  see  HAKDKN. 

HuTdieS,  sl>.  ff.&.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 
buttocks;  the  hips.  Also  fig.  the  rump,  the  end 
.iii'  of  anything. 


"535  I.YNDESAY  Satyre  4363  Of  hir  hurdies  sthn  had  na 
hauld.  1623  Klfin  Session 

•  re  v\as  litile  i  i  that  suffered  them  [two 

MitchesJ  to  lei  i.het  baith  their  hurdies.     1786 

..  .  IIuni{  o'er  Ins  hurdies 

wi'  a  swirl      1894  CHOCKKI  i  l\<u,'  '  'tig  rows  of 

cow's  hurdies.     1895  --  lien  of  Moss  Hags  x\.  290  He  was 
silting  on  his  liiirdies  in  the  snal 

t  Hu-rdis,  hu'rdice.  Obs.  Also  4-5  -ys(e,  5 
-as,  -ace,  -eys,  -yce,-esse.  5  hourdeys  ;  (  .jhardes). 
[ME.  InirJis,  etc.,  a.  OK.  lionrdeis,  -is.  earlier 
horJeis,  -is.  mod.F.  hoiirdis  (rued.L.  hnrJicium, 
honicduni  Du  Cange)  :—  L.  type  *htirdatii'ium.  i. 
OF.  harder,  harder,  hourder  (late  L.  Imrdare}, 
i.  OF.  hurt,  hourl,  houni  palisade,  a.  OHG.  hurt 
(pi.  hurdi},  Ger.  hiirtie  hurdle,  cogn.  w.  ON.  hurl, 
Goth,  hmirds  door:  see  next.] 

A  palisade,  orig.  of  hurdles  or  wicker-work. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L.yfiq  The  Sare/ynes,  armyd,  forth  lepe  1 
the  walles  the  toun  to  kepe,  Stout  in  touret,  and  in  hurdys 
\ritne  vys].  Ibid.  6127  Her  houses  brende  and  her  liurdys  : 
Gret  smok  ther  aros,  I  wis.  a  1352  MiNOT/Wwrj  (ed.  Hall) 
x.  14  paire  hurdis,  ^aire  ankers,  hanged  l>ai  on  here,  c  1400 
Melayne  1600  A  nobill  hurdas  ther  was  graythede.  1412-20 
I.YDG.  Citron.  Troy  n.  xviii,  They.  .Sette  their  bastyles  and 
j  their  hurdeys  eke,  Rounde  about  to  the  hatde  wall.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.  i  169  Thai  lyin  in  ful  sympyl 
hurdeys  And  lykly  for  to  be  deed  for  cold.  1489  CAXTON 
Faytes  of  A.  it.  xiv.  118  They  made  hourdeys  or  obstacles 
full  thykke  of  thornes. 

Hence  fHu'rdlsed  (//wra^W)^//.  a.,  palisaded. 

c  1450  Merlin  604  With-ynne  the  bailie  were  v.  toures  .. 
the  fifthe  was  gret  and  high,  and  well  hurdeysed  a-boute 
with-ynne  and  with-oute. 

Hurdle  (h^'ad'T,  sl>.  Forms:  a.  I  hyrdel, 
(hyrpil),  3  herdel,  4-5  hirdel,  4-6  -die,  4-7  hur- 
del,  -ell,  5  herd-,  hyrd-,  hirdyl,  -yll(e,  -el,  -ill, 
hurdull,  f-6  hyrd-.  herdell,  hirdil(l,  herdyl, 
-le,  (horthell),  6-  hurdle.  0.  5-6  hardyll,  6 
-yll,  -ell,  6-7  hardel,  6-8  -le.  [OE.  hyrdel:- 
OTeut.  type  *hurdilo-z,  deriv.  of  a  primitive  repre- 
sented by  Goth,  haiirds,  ONJiurS  door.OHG.  hurt 
(MUG.  hurt,  pi.  hurte,  hiirde,  Ger.  hilrde,  MDu., 
Du.  horde''  ,  wickerwork,  hurdle  :—  OTeut.  *hvrdi-s, 
pre-Teut.  *krtis  :  cf.  L.  cratis  hurdle,  Gr.  Kv/rria 
wickerwork,  Kvprr/,  Kvpros  fishing-creel,  cage,  Skr. 
krt  to  spin,  crt  to  fasten  together.] 

1.  A  portable  rectangular  frame,  orig.  having 
horizontal  bars  interwoven  or  wattled  with  withes 
of  hazel,  willow,  etc.  :=  wattle  ;  but  now  often  an 
open  frame  with  light  horizontal  bars  crossed  by 
uprights,  and  strengthened  by  a  diagonal  bar,  like 
a  field  gate  :  used  chiefly  to  form  temporary  fences, 
sheep-pens,  etc. 

c  725  Cm-pus  Gloss.  600  Cratem,  flecta  r.-/  hyrkil.  c  1000 
/ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  430  pa  forlet  se  Witlhreowa  casere  Sone 
halgan  lichaman  uppon  Sam  isenan  hyrdle.  c  1050  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  371/30  Crates,  hyrdlas.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  4788  Mid  hor  owe  honde  hii  rerede  verst  an  chirche 
Of  herdles  and  of  jerden  as  hii  coube  wurche.  1462  MAHG. 
PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  No.  436  II.  85  He  schall  mak  yow  as 
manyhyrdyllysas  ye  nede  foryowyr  fold.  1521  in  Arclisio- 
togia.  (1834)  XXV.  437  Pd.  to  the  said  Thomas  for  v  dussen 
hardylls  vjj.  viij^.  1572  MASCALL  Plant,  ff  Graff,(iyrti  70 
Ye  shall  drie  them  on  hurdells  of  Oziars  made  like  Lettice 
windowes.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  .16811  327  Hurdles, 
made  in  form  of  Gates,  either  of  spleeted  Timber  or  of  Hazle 
Rods  .  .  either  serve  for  gates  in  Enclosures  or  to_  make 
Sheepfolds  or  the  like.  1745  POCOCKE  '1'ra-.;  II.  I.  ix.  129 
The  houses  of  the  village  .  .  are  made  of  hurdles,  covered 
with  clay.  1794  T.  DAVIS  Agric.  Wills  in  Anliseol.Re-.'. 
Mar.  (1888),  Hurdles  ..  six  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  made  of  hazel-rods  closely-wreathed,  the  upright  rods 
called  sails  and  the  long  rods  wreaths.  1880  H.  STEWART 
Sli,f/ierd"s  Man.  27  As  the  crop  is  eaten,  the  line  of  hurdles 
is  moved  along  the  field  until  the  whole  is  consumed. 

b.  A  frame  of  this  kind  used  as  a  barrier  to  be 
cleared  in  races. 

1833  [see  3,  hurdle  mvepstakf\.  1870  BLAINF.  Encycl.  Kur. 
Sports  (ed.  3)  §  1284  The  hurdles  were  stout  black  wattles, 
which  will  bend  but  not  break  ;  and  were  placed,  the  first 
near  the  distance  post  [etc.1. 

C.  A  kind  of  frame  or  sledge  on  which  traitors 
used  to  be  drawn  through  the  streets  to  execution. 

(This  remained  part  of  the  legal  punishment  for  high 
treason  till  1870,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Act  33  &  34  V  let. 


.412-20  LYDG.  Clirai.  Troy  v.  x.xxvi.  (MS.  Dlgby  230', 
F.Jstu.s  was  . .  dempt  . .  On  an  hirdel  naked  to  be  dra> 
Thoruaoute  be  toun  And  aftir  ful  hi?e  enhonged  on  a  tree. 
lASplnEUiaOrif.Ltl'.  Ser.  ii.  I.  n5Tododrawe  the  body 
of  a  erete  traytour  ..  uppon  an  hurdull  by  the  stretes  ol 
your  Citee  of  London.  1577  HARRISON  England  II.  xl.  (1877) 
i  222  Drawing  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution 


sledge  or  hurdle  l«  allowed  to  presene  u 
extreme  torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pave- 
ment.     1777  SHERIDAN  .Wi.  .'.  :,y  a  wretch  has 

rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief.     1859  D"«M» 
:    ii.  He'll  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  be  half 

,  rtif.,  etc.  A  wattled  hurdle,  used  to  lay 
upon  marshy  ground  or  across  a  ditch  to  provide 
a  firm  passage,  etc.,  or,  often  covered  with  earth, 
to  stop  up  a  breach,  to  strengthen  a  battery,  or  to 
protect  a  work  or  position  li.nn  the  enemy's  fire. 


HURDLE. 

13  . .  K.  /»/M.6t04  [6088]  (Bodl.  MS.)  Of  liirdles  &  brigge 
hy  maden  (lores  And  so  hy  wenlen  in  to  be  mores.  1440  J 
Sm*L£Y.£Vr///  A*.  James  (iSiS'zs  He  laidcertayne  plauncke 
and  hurdelles  over  the  diches.  1489  CAXTON  FaytesofA.  II 
xxiv.  137  The  trestelles  muste  be  garnissed  with  hirdellis  fo 
to  make  the  aleies  and  weies  to  go  ouere.  1555  EDEN  Decade* 
07  Theye  made  a  greate  trensne.  .coueringe  the  same  with 
hurdcls  . .  the  dogge  tyger  chaunsed  fyrste  into  this  pitfaul 
1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Huriilts,  or  Clays,  in  Fortifi 
cation,  are  made  of  . .  Twigs  of  Willows,  or  Osiers,  being  5 
or  6  Foot  high,  and  from  3  to  4  Foot  broad.  They  are 
interwoven  very  close  together,  and  usually  laden  with 
Earth, .  .to  render  Batteries  firm.  1833  STOCQCELER  Milit 
Encycl.  s.  v.,  Hurdles  are  constructed  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  gabions,  excepting  that  the  picquets  are  placec 
in  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  circle. 
2.  Applied  to  various  things  formed,  like  a  hurdle, 
of  crossing  bars  or  grating. 

t  a.  A  sieve,  strainer,  or  colander,  t  b.  Applied  toa  snow- 
shoe,  c.  Hat-malting.  '  A  grid  of  wood  or  wire,  on  which 
a  bunch  of  felting  hair  is  laid  for  bowing1  (Knight  Diet. 
Mtch.  1875).  d.  SaU-maJtixf.  iSee  quot.  1886.)  e.  The 
-.tick  used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse. 


Those  who  walk  over  the  Snow  . .  wear  upon  their  Feet 
hurdles  made  of  Twigs  and  small  Ropes.  ..the  broadness  of 
which  keeps  them  from  sinking  in  the  Snow.  1837  WHIT- 
TOCK  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  293  (Hatter)  When  the  workman  is 
bowing  he  works  at  a  '  hurdle  ',  or  thin  boarded  bench  with 
several  longitudinal  chinks  to  suffer  the  dust,  &c  to  pass 
through.  1886  Clies/iire  Gloss.,  Hurdle,  s.-dt-making  term. 
A  table  or  platform  of  wood  planks  running  along  each  side 
of  the  pans,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  salt  when  drawn 
out  of  the  pans.  1887  Cornk.  Mag.  Mar.  258  (Lacrosse)The 
'stick  ',  or  '  hurdle  ', .  .consists  of  a  piece  of  white  ash. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  hurdle-fence, 
-maker,  -rod.  -stake,  -wall,  -work ;  hurdle-wise  adv. ; 
(sense  I  b)  hurdle-jumping,  -leaping ;  (sense  I  d) 
hurdle-revetment,  -work  ;  hurdle -house,  a  wattle 
house  ;  hurdle-man,  (a)  a  man  who  looks  after 
hurdled  sheep  or  lambs  (see  quot.  1880) ;  (b)  a  man 
who  runs  in  hurdle-races;  hurdle-race,  a  ace 
in  which  the  contestants  have  to  jump  over  hurdles  ; 
so  /(.  racer,  h.  racing,  h.  handicap ;  hurdle-wood, 
wood  used  for  wattling  or  making  hurdles. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Rlarcett.  xx.  xi.  160  The  "hurdle 
fences  of  oysiers.  1805  R.  W.  DICKSON  J'racl.Agric.  (1807) 

1.  160  A  movable  hurdle-fence.    1890  Daily  News  8  Jan.  3/6 
The  Thames  'Hurdle  Handicap,   a  1879  J-  S.  linEWF.lt  Eng. 
St*a.(l8t>l)  445  London  . .  is  still  [91(1  c.]  the  old  town  of 

hurdle-houses  and  whitewash.  1883  Stamiard  12  Feb.  2  6 
Prudhommc  has  taken  kindly  to  'hurdle  jumping.  1894 
Times  n  Sept.  16/7  Wire  netting  has  taken  the  place  of 
sheep  hurdles.  I  have  not  made  a  hurdle  for  quite  15  years, 
and.  .the  race  of  *hurdlemakers  is  as  extinct  as  the  race  of 
sawyers.  1880  A.  C.  GRANT  Busk  Life  Queensland  459 

ioothless,  ragged,  old  grannies',  muttered  the  »hurdleman. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  18  May  3/1  H.  W.  Batger  is  our  hurdle 
man,  and  he  won  the  120  yards  hurdle  championship  first 
in  1888.  1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xiv,  Lord  Glenlivat 
..broke  his  neck  at  a  'hurdle-race.  1897  M.  H  HAVES 
Points  of  the  Horse  (ed.  2)  xxv.  247  She  [a  mare]  showed 
herselt  to  lie  the  best  chaser  and  'hurdle-racer  of  her  time 
1840-70  ELAINE  Encycl.  Ritr.  Sports  (ed.  3)  §  1282  "Hurdle 
racing  came  into  vogue  above  fifty  years  ago  . .  We  by  no 
means  assert  that  hurdle  leaping,  as  an  organised  sport,  had 
not  been  before  practised.  1821  in  Cobbett  Rur  Rides  I 
So  The  bricks,  *hurdlerodl  and  earth  say  . .  '  Here  dwell 
vanity  and  poverty '.  1887  H.  R.  HAWEIS  Light  of  Ages 
i.  10  Hindu  villages  with  their  'hurdle-surrounded  houses 
1833  Sporting  Mag.  Dec.,  'Hurdle  sweepstakes  of  5  guineas 
each,  for  horses  not  thorough-bred.  1611  COTGR.,  Hourde 
.  .couered  with  hurdles,  or  with  reed  wrought  "hurdle-wise 
1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Impro-.:  linpr.  (1653)  160  In  four  or  five 
years,  .the  Willow  rises  to  gallant  'Hurdle-wood.  1851  I  S 
MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  127  To  form  a  species  of  "hurdle- 
work  above  the  fascines.  1866  Reader  22  Sept.  307  Huts. . 
having  a  framework  of  piles  and  stakes,  with  wattle  or  hurdle- 
work  of  small  branches  woven  between  the  upright  piles 

HuTdle,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.j 

tl.  trans.  To  construct  like  a  hurdle  ;  to  wattle. 

l«8  FLOP.IO,  Aggratticcare,  . .  to  make  grater-wise  to 
make  like  a  hurdle,  to  hurdle. 

2.  To  enclose  or  mark  off  with  hurdles.     Also 
with  out,  up,  round. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  To  hurdle,  make  vp,  hedge,  close  with 
hurdles.  1770-4  A.  YOUNG  in  A.  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803) 
III,  145  They  are  usually  hurdled  off  in  the  same  manner 
as  turnips.  1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2)  II.  107  A  field  of 
rape,  hurdled  out.  1894  Times  6  Mar.  4/1  To  hurdle  off 
a  fresh  portion  [of  meadow]  for  the  ewes  every  day. 

1 3.  To  bush-harrow.  Obs. 

'733  TULL  Horse-hoeing  Huso.  ix.  42  A  yet  worse  Con- 
trivance it  was,  to  Till  Land  with  a  Hurdle  made  of  Vine 
Iwigs  [V.rg.  Gtorf.  i.  05  Vimineasque  trahit  crates] . .  This 
Harrowing  and  Hurdling. 

Hurdled  <hc-jd'ld),///.  a.  Also  6  hartheled. 
[f.  HURDLE  sb.  or  v.  +  -KD!  or  -.] 

1.  Constructed  of  or  with  hurdles  ;  wattled. 

IS5»  WI-IHAI.S  Diet.  (1568)  300/2  A  hartheled  wall,  or 
ratheled ..  paries  craticins.  1652  BlHLOWn  Throph.  xm. 
Ixxxiii,  The  folded  flocks  are  pent  In  hurdled  grates.  1667 
¥'LJ,°?£-  L'  IVi  l86  Shepherds  pen  thir  Flocks  at  eevc  In 
hurdl  d  Cotes.  1746-7  HESVKY  Mcdit.  (1818)265  As  he  tends 
his  Beecy  charge,  or  late  consigns  them  to  their  hurdled 
cots  I  1832  J.  BRfcp.  St.  Herbert's  Isle  79  A  hurdled  panoply 
his  front  displays. 

2.  Enclosed  with  hurdles. 

163.  SHERWOOD,  Hurdled,  hedged,  made  vp  or  covered  with 
hurdles,  «/«,  hourde  ,830  MAKRVAI  Kimfs  Own  xxxv. 
Sheep,  dragged  from  the  hurdled  crowd.  ,880  Daily  New, 
18  Oct.  3/1  Clover,  aftermath,  or  hurdled  vetches. 
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Hurdler  (hs-idbj).    [f.  HURDLE  rf.  +  -E«I.] 

1.  One  who  constructs  hurdles;  a  hurdle-maker. 
1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  mad.  Crowd  II.  i.   i  A  thriving 

hurdler  and  cattle-crib-maker. 

2.  One  who  runs  in  hurdle  races. 

1884  fall  Mall  G.  7  Apr.  3/2  The  hurdles  are  more  likely 
to  fall  to  Cambridge,  whose  representative,  Pollock,  is  now, 
perhaps  . .  the  best  hurdler  in  the  country.  1894  Times  16 
.My  7/4  1  he  Yale  hurdlers  seem  more  quick  and  active 
than  their  English  rivals. 

Hurdom,  obs.  form  of  WHOREDOM. 

Hurdpenny,  obs.  form  of  HEARTUPEX.NY. 

Kurds :  see  HAKDS. 

Hurdy-gurdy  (hSMdiigjiudP.  [app.  a  riming 
combination  suggested  by  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment Cf.  HIRDY-GIBDY,  uproar,  disorderly  noise.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  of  rustic  origin  resembling 
the  lute  or  guitar,  and  having  strings  (two  or  more 
of  whicli  are  tuned  so  as  to  produce  a  drone),  which 
are  sounded  by  the  revolution  of  a  rosined  wheel 
turned  by  the  left  hand,  the  notes  of  the  melody 
being  obtained  by  the  action  of  keys  which  '  stop ' 
the  strings  and  are  played  by  the  right  hand ;  thus 
combining  the  characteristics  of  instruments  of  the 
bowed  and  the  clavier  kinds,  b.  In  recent  times, 
applied  popularly  to  any  instrument  having  a  dron- 
ing sound  and  played  by  turning  a  handle,  as  the 
barrel-organ. 

1749  I-ADV  LUXBOHOUGH  Lett,  to  Shenstone  10  Dec., 
Receive  this  incorrect  epistle,  .not  for  its  wit  or  its  beauty  : 
for  it  has  no  more  pretence  to  either  than  a  hurdy  gurdy 
has  to  harmony.  1764  O'HARA  Midas  I.  7  A  sightly 
clown  !— and  sturdy  !  Hum  ! — plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.  1770  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  10  Jan., 
Hetty  went  as  a  Savoyard,  with  a  hurdy  gurdy  fastened 
round  her  waist.  1785-96  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.,  Hitrdy 
foiirrfy.  a  kind  of  fiddle,  .at  present  it  is  confounded  with 
the  humstrum.  1807  T.  YOUNG  Course  Led.  Nat.  Philos. 
I.  xxxiv.  399  The  viellc,  or  monochord,  commonly  called 
the  hurdy  gurdy,  has  frets  which  are  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  fingers  on  a  row  of  keys.  1851  THACKERAY  /;«<•. 
Hum.  iv.  (1876)  261  A  Savoyard  boy.. with  a  hurdy-gurdy 
and  a  monkey.  187^  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet,  Mus.  I. 
759/2  The  Hurdy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  the  Piano 
Violin,  and  all  similar  sostenente  instruments. 

trans/,  and  fig.  1863  LOSGF.  U'ayside  Inn,  Birds 
Killingwortk  xviii,  And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grass- 
hopper Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play.  1871  SMII.KS 
Charac.  i.  (1876)  27  Perpetual  grinding  at  the  hurdy-gurdy 
of  long-dead  grievances. 

2.  (More  fully  hurdy-gurdy  wheel.)     An  impact 
wheel  driven  by  a  tangential  jet  of  water  which 
issues  under  pressure  from  a  nozzle  and  strikes  a 
series  of  buckets  on  the  periphery.   U.  S. 

1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <J-  Mining  86  An  eight- 
stamp  mill,  run  by  a '  hurdy-gurdy  '  wheel  8  feet  in  diameter, 
using  75  inches  of  water  under  a  pressure  of  75  feet.  1882 
Kef,  to  ho.  Represent.  Prec.  Metals  U.  S.  628  The  actua- 
ting power  of  the  derrick  is,  generally,  a  hurdy-gurdy.  This 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  impact  wheel  made  to  utilize  water 
under  high  pressures. 

3.  A  crank  or  windlass  used  for  hauling  trawls  in 
deep-sea  fishing. 

1883  Fisheries.  Kxhib.  Catal.  196  Trawl-winch  or  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1861    SALA  Dutch  Pict.  \.  8  Airs  . .  such  as  the  hurdy- 

;urdy  players.,  grind  sopiteously  before  cottage  doors.  1891 

L)K.  ARGYLL  in  i9///  Cent.  Jan.  12  The  famous  formula  that 

jeolpgy  saw  '  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  no  symptom  of  an 

end '  . .  may  be  called  the  great  hurdy-gurdy  theory. 

Hence  Hurdy-ffuTdyist,  a  hurdy-gurdy  player. 

a  1845   HOOD    Town  fy  Country  viii,  Two  hurdigurdists, 

and  a  poor  Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door.     1862  Miss 

tluiocx  Domestic  Star.   335  He  made  friendships  with 

>lind  pipers,  Italian  hurdy  gurdyists. 

t  Hure,  sb.  Obs.  Also  3  huyre,  5  hwyr,  hvyr, 
tuwyr,  huer.  [a.  OK.  hure  hair  of  the  head,  head 
)f  man  or  beast  (i  2th  c.  in  Littre),  in  mod.F.  a  dis- 
levelled  head  of  hair,  head  of  certain  animals  ;  cf. 
med.L.  hfira  'pileus  villosus"  (Du  Cange),  early 
mod.Du.  hure  '  caput  apri  aut  cerui '  (Kilian),  OSp. 
hitra  ;  for  conjectures  as  to  the  origin,  see  Diez.] 

1.  A  cap. 

1 1290  Keket  2075  in  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  166  pare  wcnde  forth 
?n  of  heom  and  is  huyre  \-.:r.  hure]  of  him  drnuj  And  is 
mantel  a-non  after-ward.  £1305  Pol.  Songs  (Calnden)  156 
i'her  sit  an  old  cherl  in  a  blake  hure.  c  1400  A.  DAVY 
')reams  59  Vpon  his  heuede  sat  an  gray  hure.  c  1440 
'romp.  Parv.  252/2  Hwyr,  cappe  (z:rt:  hvyr,  hure  ; 
ena.  c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  376  V  hed  leuer  be 
ight  of  that  than  A  Scarlet  hure.  1482  [see  HURRER]. 

2.  The  head  of  a  boar,  wolf,  or  bear. 

(1828  BERRV  Encycl.  ller,iid.  Gloss.,  Him  is  the  French 
erm  for  the  head  of  a  wild  l«ar,  bear,  wolf,  or  other  such 
ike  wild  animal  ;  but  not  for  those  of  lions,  or  other 
reatures^said  to  be  noble.]  1844  Camp  of  Refugr  I.  65 
Of  the  wild  boars,  .only  the  hure  or  head  was  served  up. 
861-2  THACKERAY  1'hilif  I.  xiii.  289  You  never  knew  that 
'Ou  yourself  had  tusks,  little  eyes  in  your  hure ;  a  bristly 
:iane  to  cut  into  tooth-brushes. 

tHure,  adv.  Ols.  Also  2  hwure,  hur.  [OE. 
nirit,  of  obscure  origin.  Cf.  Sw.  hunt  how.]  a. 
At  least,  least  of  all ;  anyhow  ;  at  any  rate ;  with 
a  negative  :  Even.  b.  Certainly,  especially. 

93K.  ./KLU  :  S  20  Se  Kstmere  is  huru  fiftene 

brad,     c  looo  /.<?«•;  of  Kt/ielrtd  vm.  c.  y  (Schmidl  lie 
mnihte   o^ioe   huru    !>L-    l.^h.t    H..:  •        ,  1175 


HURL. 

Lamb.  Horn.  45  bet  (>u  heom  jefe  rest  la  hwurc  ben  sunne 
dei.  Ibid.  131  Nc  prophete  ne  patriarche  ne  hure  Sancte 
lohannes  baptiste.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  41  Ne  kepe5  he  wiS 
na  mon  &  hure  wi5  his  famon. 

C.  Often  doubled,  hure  and  hure  (hitrend  h.). 

a  1175  Colt.  Horn.  237  pes  lare  and  laje  swiSe  acolede 

|mrh  manifea[l]d  senne  and  hur  and  hur  (mrh  false  godes 

c  1200  Trill.  CM.  Horn.  49  Habbe  we  hurend  hure  mild- 


HOUR,  OCR,  WHORE. 

Hureaulite  (hU-robit).  J\Iin.  [Named,  1835, 
from  Jhirmitx  in  France  :  see  -LITE.]  Hydrous 
phosphate  of  manganese  and  iron,  occurring  in 
minute  red  crystals;  found  at  Hureaux  near  Limoges 
in  France,  and  at  Branchville  in  Connecticut. 

1831  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XIX.  371  The  Hureaulite.. is  in 
minute  crystals  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  1868  DANA  Klin 
(ed.  51  561. 

Hurican,  -ano,  obs.  forms  of  HCURICANE. 
Hurin  (hiuVrin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  Httra,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  tropical  American  plants  +  -IN.] 
'A  crystallizable  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
found  in  the  juice  of  Jhira  crepitans  or  Sand-box 
tree'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

[1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  292  Of  Hurina.) 
t  Hurk.  Obs.  rare:-",  [a.  OF.  hurque,  /louryue, 
var.  of  Inilqite  HuLK2.]    =HuLK  sb? 
1598  FI.GKIO,  /  'itrchie,  a  hulke,  a  hurk,  a  crayer,  a  lyter. 
Hurkaru,  hurkorah,  var.  HIRCARRA. 
Hurkle    (lii>'jk'l),   v.     Now   dial.     Forms :    4 
hurkel,  5  -kil,  -cle,  6-  hurkle.  (6  hirkle,  hurkul, 
7  hurckle,  9  dial,  hirole).     0.  8-9  dial,  hurple, 
hirple,  hurtle,     [app.  closely  related  to  MLG., 
L.G.,  and   Du.  hurken   to   squat,   held   by  Dutch 
etymologists  to  be  an  intensive  formation  with  -k 
suffix  from  MHG.  hAren,  dial.  Gei.  liauern,  hfircn 
to  squat,  sit  bowed  together  ;  cf.  also  Fris.  horcken 
'  contrahere  membra  ut  calefiant '.    The  Eng.  verb 
has  an  additional  dim.  or  intensive  suffix  -le.    The 
dialect  forms  in  0  appear  to  be  phonetic  variants  ; 
yet  those  in  hurp-,  hirf-  suggest  connexion  with 
ON.  hcrpa-st  to  be  contracted  with  cramp :   see 
HIRPLED.] 

1.  intr.  To  draw  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body 
closely  together,  esp.  with  pain  or  cold ;  to  contract 
the  body  like  a  beast  in  a  storm  ;  to  cower,  crouch, 
squat ;  to  shrink,  shudder.  Said  also  of  the  limbs : 
To  be  contracted  or  drawn  together. 

13. .  F..  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  150  pat  ober  burne  watz  abayst  of 
his  brobe  wordez  &  hurkelez  doun  with  his  hede.  Ibid. 
406  Cubites  fyflene  Ouer  be  hyjest  hylle  bat  hurkled  on 
erbe.  a  1400-50  Alexander  504  A  litill  brid,  in-to  his  arme 
floje,  And  [>ar  hurkils  and  hydis  as  scho  were  hand-tame. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albaits  E  viija,  The  haare  ..  hurcles  vppon 
hir  houghis  ay.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Class  xiii.  135 
Hurckling  with  his  heade  to  his  shouldiers.  1611  COTGR., 
F.ncliafouine  ..  one  that,  through  cold,  hurkles  like  a  cat. 
1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav.  in.  78  Sometimes  she 
humed  down  upon  her  Heels,  nay,  and  sat  down,  a  1790 
Sonf'm  Scot.  Ballads  (1790)  II.  47  While  I  set  hurklen  in 
thease.  i8st  CLAKE  /'///.  Minstr.  II.  23  The  hare. .'Hind 
the  dead  thistle  hurkles  from  the  view.  1881  Leicesicrsh. 
Gloss. ,  ffircle,  to  crouch  ;  contract  the  body ;  nestle  up 
close.  1883  Ahnondbury  Gloss. ;  Hnrcle,  to  cower  down,  to 
squat.  .In  some  parts  the  word  is  hurple,  or  hirple. 

|3.  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Hurple,  to 
stick  up  the  back,  as  cattle  under  a  hedge  in  cold  weather. 
1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.I,  Hurtle,  to 
contract  the  body  into  a  round  form,  as  through  pain, 
severe  cold,  etc.  1868  ATKINSON  Cln'eland  Gloss. ,  Hirplc, 
to  shrug  or  stick  up  the  back  as  an  animal  does  in  incle- 
ment weather  when  standing  under  a  hedge.  ..Written  also 
Hnrple,  hurkle,  hurtle. 

1 2.  trans.  To  crouch  down  upon ;  to  brood 
over.  Obs.  rare. 

16406.  ABBOTT  Job  Paraphr.  249  Covering  them  [eggs) 
with  a  little  sand  or  dust  to  cause  them  keepe  their 
naturall  heate,  instead  of  hatching  and  hurkling  them. 

Hence  Hvrrkled  ///.  a.,  contracted  or  drawn  to- 
gether, bowed  together.  Hvrrkling  ppl.  a.,  con- 
tracting, crouching. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyt'ing  ?c.  Kennfdie  186  With  hurkland 
IKIMIS  holkand  throw  thy  hyd.  1567  Glide  <t  Godlie  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  105  With  hurklit  hude  ouer  a  weill  nureist  neck. 
1863  MRS.  TOOGOOD  Yorksli.  Dial.,  Fetch  the  cattle  up. 
They  look  hurkled. 

Hurl  (hwl),  v.  Also  4-5  hourle,  4-6  horle, 
(9  dial,  horl,  hull).  [Akin  in  form  and  (in  branch 
l)  in  sense,  to  LG.  hurreln  to  toss,  sling,  throw, 
precipitate,  thrust,  push,  dash:  cf.  also  mod.Du. 
tterrel  a  push,  a  jog.  The  connexion  of  the  other 
senses  is  doubtful  ;  but  sense  10  agrees  with  mod. 
E.Fris.  hurreln  to  roar  or  bluster  as  the  wind  ;  cf. 
Upper  Gcr.  dial,  hurlen  to  roll,  rumble  as  thunder. 
None  of  these  continental  words  can  be  traced  back 
even  to  the  Middle  period ;  and  they  are  generally 
connected  with  the  onomatopoeic  hurr  expressing 
rapid  motion.  In  early  ME.  there  appears  to 
have  been  frequent  confusion  of  hurl  and  hurtle, 
partly  scribal,  but  largely  through  contact  of  sense 
in  the  notion  '  dash  ' ;  similarly  also  of  hurl  and 
harl  to  drag  ;  in  later  times  there  seems  to  have 


HURL. 

been  association  with  whirl  ,  esp.  in  hitrlpit.  hurl- 
poolj  httrlwind.] 

I.   Referring  to  motion. 

1.  intr.  To  move,  or  be  carried  or  driven  with 
violence  or  impetuosity;  to  rush  impetuously  ;  to 
dash,   Obs.  or  arch. 

(The  first  quot.  is  doubtful  ;  it  may  lie  hurt  or  hurtle.} 

[ii  IMS  Ancr.  R>  166  I<5e  worlde.s  grunge,  mid  a  lute!  hur- 
lunge[J/5".  T.  hurtlinge]  56  muhten  al  uor-leosen,  ase  beo 
iies  iOe  worlde,  bet  hurleS  togederes  &  to-hrekeS  hore 
uetles,  &  scheck'O  hore  clennesse.]  a  1300  Cursor  ,)/.  23932 
pi  leme  leuedi  vs  light  einell,  J?at  he  mot  haueles  hurl  to 
hell.  13..  E.E.Allit.  P.  B.  376  Water,  .wonez  bat  stryede, 
Hurled  in-to  vch  hous.  138*  WYCLIF  i  Saw.  ,\.\i.  13  He 
..hurlide  hidir  and  thider  bitwix  the  hoondis  of  hem. 
—  Matt.  vii.  25  Flodis  camen,  and  wyndis  blewen  and 
rusheden  [z>.r.  hurliden]  in  to  that  hous.  (-1400  Destr. 
Troy  1365  Maydons  for  mornyng  hade  bere  mynde  loste, 
Hurlet  out  of  h.mses.  1513  Dor*,  LAS  .-Kurt's  m.  x.  39  A 
huge  peple  we  se  Of  Ciclopes  cum  hurland  to  the  port. 
1583  JAS.  1  Ess.  Poesi,-  (Arb.i  62  Zour  wordis  to  be  cmtii 
short,  and  hurland  ouer  heuch.  1669  SIURMY  Jfarhiir* 
Mag.  i.  ii.  20  We  rolling  climbe,  then  hurling  fall  beneath. 
1738-46  THOMSON  Summer  450  The  very  streams,  .impatient, 
'.  To  hurl  Into  the  covert  of  the  grove.  1816  SCOTT 
Anliq.  xvii,  Its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid 
under  their  silvan  canopy. 

f  b.  app.  identified  or  confused  with  hurtle. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1198  When  helmes  and  hard  stele  hurlet 
to-gedur.  Ibid.  6638  Mony  hurlit  doun  hcdstoupis  to  be  hard 
vrthe  i  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  ii,  He  burled  vnto  sir 
Tristram,  .S:  smote  hym  clene  from  his  sadel.  1609  Sfienssrs 
F.  Q.  i.  iv.  16  Suddaine  vpriseth.  .The  royall  dame,  and  for 
her  coche  doth  call  :  All  hurlen  [?d.  1590  hurtlen]  forth,  and 
she  with  princely  pase,  As  faire  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall. 
f  c.  app.  associated  or  confused  with  whirl, 

13  .  E.  E.   A/lit.  P.  C.  271  He  [Jonas]  glydez  in  by  be 
.  Ay  hele  ouer  bed,  hourlande  aboute.     1632  LiTHt;ou- 
I'm--,  i.  21   Mens  mindes  ..  They  hurling  come  and  goe, 
like  fish  at  baits. 

2.  trans.  To  drive  or  impel  with  impetuous  force 
or  violence.    (In  early  use  the  passive  was  =  sense  i  .) 

^  1305  Judas  Is-;  ar.  25  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862*  108  |>e  see  him 
hurlede  \\\  and  doun  :  as  a  liber  clot.  4:1386  CHAUCRR 
Man  of  La-ids  T.  199  O  firste  moeuyng  cmed  firmament 
With  thy  diurnal  s  weigh  that  .  .  hurlest  al  from  Est  to 
Occident.  1535  COVERDALE  Jonah  \.  4  The  Lorde  burled 
a  greate  wynde  in  to  the  see.  1688  S.  SKWALL  Diary  28 
Nov.  (1878)  I.  237  Scarce  any  sleeping  all  night,  things  in 
the  Cabbin  were  so  hurled  to  and  again.  1735  Porn  Pro!. 
Sat.  87  Pit,  Box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd.  1884 
A.  J.  BUTLER  Coptic  Ch.  Egypt  \.  179  Amr  hurled  his  troops 
and  his  engines  in  vain  against  the  solid  walls  of  Babylon. 
b,  refl.  To  throw  oneself  impetuously  ;  =i. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  10680  J?ai  hurlet  horn  full  bard  with 
hor  hoge  dynttes.  1886  STOKES  Celtic  Ch.  (1888)  251  The 
Scandinavians  hurled  themselves,  .upon  England. 

f  c.  app.  identified  with  hurtle  and  whirl.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lnkt  vi.  49  Flood  was  hurtlid  to  that  hous 
..  His  hous;  .in  to  which  the  flood  was  hnrlul  [-'.r.  hurtHd]. 
1590  SttVSRRfF.O.  i.  i.  16  [The  monster  Error]  hurling 
her  hideous  taile  About  her  curbed  head.  1617  MARKHAM 
CavaL  HI.  76  When  you  come  euen  to  the  brim  of  the  ditch, 
you  shall  hurle  your  horse  suddainly  vpon  that  side  which 
is  from  your  aduersary. 

3.  trans.  To  throw  or  cast  with  violence  (from 
some  position)  ;  to  precipitate,  throw  down,  over- 
throw. lit. 


£1350  Will.  Palcruc  1243  Hetterly  bobe  hors  &  man  he 
hurled  to  be  grounde.  c  1400  Destr.  Ttvy  r  208  He  hnrlit 
of  helmys  hedU  within,  r  1440  York  Myst.  \\\.  222  He 
bese  hurled  for  [r  fro]  be  highnes  he  haunted.  £1485  /'/V/>r 
M\  "it.  (.1882)  in.  142,  I  xal  hovrle  of  yower  hedes.  c  1585  !  R. 
BROWNE  Aits:*.',  dirtwright  i  Let  vs  shortly  gather  vp  his 
vntrueths  .  .  and  hurle  them  out  by  manifest  and  knowen 
markes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  532  An  Earth- 
quake, that  hurled  downe  Temples  and  Pallaces.  1757 
=  Dcsc.  Odin  03  Till  wrap'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
-Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world.  1805  A.  DUNCAN  Rlarim  r'a 
Chron.  IV.  63  One  of  those  by  the  pump  was  suddenly 
torn  away  by  a  breaker,  .and  burled  Into  the  abyss.  1821 
BYRON  Heai'.  $•  Earth  iii.  668  The  first..  bath  been  hurl'd 
From  hi*  once  archangelic  throne.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  v.  I.  6^2  Raided  to  power  and  hurled  from  it.  1855 
Ibid.  xvi.  III.  67^  A  mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  line 
German  battalion  into  the  air. 

1613  PURCH  A3  Pilgrimage  (1614)  529  Hanging  a  great 
about  their  neckes  .  .  [they]  hurle  themselves  into  the 
Sea.     1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eiwfe  viii.  (1894)  iS6  The 
grand  glacier  .  .hurled  itself  madly  downwards. 

4.  To  throw  or  cast  (a  missile,  projectile,  or  the 
like)  ;  to  project  ;  to  fling. 

a  1400-50  Ale  .vandcr  2224  Oure  pepill  ..burled  out  arowis. 
1530  PA  use  R.  588  i,  1  horle,  I  throwe  a  thynge.  .1  holde  the 
a  peny  that  I  hurle  this  stone  over  yonder  house.  1663 
CHARLESTON  Chor.  Gigant.  46  Profaning  the  Lord's  Pay 
with  hurling  the  Ball.  #1735  Ln.  I.ANMJO'.VNI;  Beauty  .$• 
Law  47  The  Sire  Omnipotent  prepares  the  brand.  .Then 
flaming  hurls  it  hissing  from  above.  1874  ROUTFLL  Anns 
4-  Arm.  ii.  21  Hector  and  Ajax  hurl  their  lances  at  each 
other.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  i.  §  3.  20  Leaping  on  horse- 
back, he  hurled  his  spear  into  the  sacred  temple. 

t  b.  generally.  To  throw,  cast,  toss  ;  to  '  throw  J 
in  wrestling.  Obs. 

1563-8?  FOXE.-I.^-  .V.  (1684)  III.  679  Here  is  a  Testament 
in  my  hand,  if  I  hurl  him  in  the  Fire  and  burn  him,  have 
I  burned  Gods  Word,  or  not?  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xiv. 
150  A  heavenly  veil  she  hurls  On  her  white  shoulders. 
1611  BEAL-M.&  FL.  Knt.  Burn.  Pcstl*  m.  ii.  Why,  Nell,  I 
saw  him  wrestle  with  the  great  Dutchman,  and  hurl  him. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  539  Flesh-pottage,  which 
they  hurle  by  handful^  into  their  mouther  1615  MARK- 
HAM  L-  ,{  i66o>  92  Pull  it  all  in  pieces,  an.l  tint  I 

in  a  good  quantity  of  currants.     1659  D.  PELL  /;////-.  .v,  f* 
148  Though  hee  hurl  the  rod  into  the  ft  re  aftci 
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c.  absol. 

1530  R.M.SGR.  5S8,'j  He  can  hurle  as  far  by  hande  as  some 
man  can  do  with  a  slynge.  1611  .  Xx.\v.  20  If 

he. .hurle  at  him  by  laying  of  wake  that  he  die. 

d.  spef.   To  play  the  game  of  •  Inn 

1766  MRS.  Gum-mi  Lett.  Jirnrr  f,  />„«', ,-.t  IV.  285 
The  Mob  used  to  hurle  there  on  every  St.  James's  Fair- 
day.  1780  A.  YOI-NG  Tcmr  Int.  I.  365  Sometime 
barony  hurls  against  another,  but  a  marriageable  girl  is 
always  the  pri/o.  1836  W.  H.  MAX\VI:LI.  Caft.  I'.iak,-  I.  xi, 
I.,  danced,  hurled,  and  was  happy,  n  1843  Sou-Tiny 
Ccinm.-pl.  Rk.  IV.  563  The  Irish  custom  of  horsini;  a  girl, 
and  then  hurlinj;  for  her,  that  the  winner  may  marry  her. 
1857  TKKNCH  1'rorerl's  ii.  ted.  4'  34  itctr,  'The  man  on  the 
dyke  always  hurls  well  ;'  the  looker-on  at  e  game  of  hurling, 
seated  indolently  on  the  wall,  always  imagines  that  he  could 
improve  on  the  strokes  of  the  at  tual  pla\ 

5.  tratis/.B.nd/ig.  To  throw  out  or  forth  with  force; 
to  utter  (words,  threats,  etc.)  with  vehemence ;  to 
dart  (rays,  a  glance,  etc.). 

1590  SFBKSFR  f.  {>.  i.  ii.  29  For  golden  Phoebus..  From 
fiery  wheeles  of  his  faire  chariot  Hurled  his  beame  i6oj 
MARSTOX  Ant.  \  Mel.  IV.  Wks.  1856  1.44  His  spirit  hovers 
in  Piero's  court,  Hurling  about  his  agill  faculties,  To  appre- 
hend the  sight  of  Mellida.  ciSii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  iv.  86 
Jove,  brandishing  a  star,  which  men  a  comet  call,  Hurls 
out  his  curled  hair  abroad.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  I.  660 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heav'n.  1792  f. 
BARLOW  Cousin:  h'ings  86  Truth's  blest  banners,  o'er  the 
regions  hurl'd.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  ix.  II.  221 
Hurling  a  glance  at  Grumkow.  1875  MANVIXI;  J/m/,  n  //. 
Ghtat  vii.  189  The  accusations  that  may  be  hurled  at  you. 

t6.  To  drag  or  pull  with  violence ;  =HAKL».II. 
(Also  at'sol.)  0/>s. 

£1305  /'of.  Song.!  (Camden)  21  r  Whan  menne  horlith  ham 
here  and  there,  Ncgo  savith  ham  fram  care,  c  1400  /.'>  *<>-. 
Troy  10311  He..Festnyt  hym.  .by  his  fete  euyn.  Hard  by 
the  here  of  his  horse  tayle,  And  hurlit  hym  with  hethyng 
burgh  be  hoole  ost.  c  1420  Anturs  ofArlh.  (Douce  MS.)  187 
Pey  hurle  \Inl.  jl/S.  hurlun,  Tliornt.  MS.  harle]  me  vn- 
hendely.  1500-20  DUN'BAR  Poems  Ix-xii.  20  In  yre  thai  hurlit 
him  heir  and  thair.  1663  R.  BLAIR  j4  ntobiog.  ii.  (1848)  22  The 
new  creature  was  assaulted,  hurled  and  holed  as  a  captive 

f7.  To  jostle;   =  HURT-LEW.  Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  £:ri.  xxxiv.  2r  For  that  that  Je  hurliden 
[1382  punchiden,  I'u/g.  impingebatis]  with  sidis,  and  sdiul- 
dris..alle  sike  beestis. 

8.  To  wheel  or  drive  (a  vehicle,  or  in  n  vehicle,  esp. 
one  that  goes  heavily).  (Also  intr.')  Sc.  and  ;«;•///. 

a.  1745  M.ESTON  Poems  (1767)  126  Ne'er  hackney  hurl  d 
On  better  wheels  in  the  wide  world.  1786  BURNS  *  Sir, 
Vows  this  ait'iiii'nt'f  If  on  a  beastie  I  can  speel  Or  hurl 
in  a  cartie.  1795  Fortnight's  Ramble  18  Their  shopmen 
..are  hurling  their  whiskies  along  the  villages.  ,11810 
TAXNAHH.L  Poems  (1846)  16  Now  and  then  we'll  hurl  in 
a  coach.  1893  tforiJaoMbld.  Gloss.,  Horl,  ..to  wheel,  to 
trundle.  '  Where  ye  gan  ti  horl  yor  gords '  (i.e.  hoopst  ? 

fll.  9.  intr.  To  strive,  contend  :  see  HURLING 
vl>l.  sb.  3.  Oiis. 

c  1440  Prowp.  Par-'.  253/2  Hurlyn,  or  debatyn,  incnrsor. 
fill.  10.  intr.  To  roar  or  bluster  as  the  wiiiil  ; 
to  howl :  see  Ilnu.ixc  •;•/>/.  sb.  4.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  589  'i,  I  Hurle,  I  make  a  noyse  as  the  wynde 
dothe,_/>  I'riiys.  Ibid.,  The  wynde  hurled  so  sore  that  none 
of  11-.  collide  nat  here  an  other,  c  1535  7/)r  ITay  Spyttcl 
Hous  101  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  27  The  sharp  north  wynd 
hurled  bytterly.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xxi.  76  The 
shruge;ing  Ayre  about  thy  Temples  hurles. 

IV.  11.  dial,  (intr.)  To  be  chill,  to  be  pinched 
with  cold  (Craven  Dial.  -1828). 

Hence  Hurled///,  a. 

1638  F.  Justus  Paint,  of  Ancients  231  When,  .finding 
of  fault  begins  to  interrupt  our  worke,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  force  of  our  hurled  invention  should  keepe  her  course. 

Hurl  (hwl),  sb.  [f.  HURL  v.  Various  groups 
of  senses  have  arisen  independently  from  different 
senses  of  the  vb.,  and  are  practically  distinct  words.] 

I.  1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  hurling ;  a  forcible 
or  violent  cast  or  throw. 

1530  PAI.SGR.  233/1  Hurle  or  throwe  with  a  stone,  coup  dc 
//<•;-;-<-.  it  1693  L'KOI  MAKI  Kitl'ilais  in.  xii.  93  The  darting 
Hurls,  or  slinging  Casts  of  the  Vulcanian  Thunderbolts. 
1695  CONGREVE  Taking  of  Xannir  viii.  Beholding  Mountain 
on  Mountain  thrown  !  With  threatening  hurl  !  that  shook  th' 
/Ethereal  Firmament.  1813  I.n.  Tia  KI.O\V  Poems  24  With 
weak  and  idle  hurl  Their  darts  had  sped. 

2.  The  stick  or  club  used  in  the  game  of  hurling  ; 
in  quot.  1/91,  a  lacrosse-stick. 

1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  370  A  company  of  young 
fellows,  .came  in .  .with  rackets  or  hurls  in  one  hand.  Ibiii. 
£08  Each  person  having  a  racquet  or  hurl,  which  is  an 
implement,  .somewhat  resembling  a  1..'  i>-net. 

with  a  handle  near  three  feet  in  length,  the  hoop  ainl 
handle  of  wood,  and  the  netting  of  thongs  of  raw  hide,  or 
tendons  of  an  animal.  1858  O'CuRRY  Mann.  Anc.  frisk 
'  1873)  II.  359  He  would  give  his  ball  a  stroke  of  his  hurl . . 
he  would  throw  his  hurl  at  it. 

II.  3.  ?  The  rush  (of  water);  swirl,   ran: 

13. .  E.  E.  Allil.  P.  C.  319  fe  pure  poplande  hourle  playes 
on  my  heued.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1151  p'-  w.r 
wild  see  apon  be  wallis  betis  pe  pure  populande  hurle  I?'.*-, 
perle]  passis  it  vmby.  1890  CI.AKK  KISSKI.I.  Ocean  'I'm:;.  1 1. 
xviii.  109  A  sea  that  had.. lost  the  early  snappi-h  ami 
worrying  hurl  put  into  it  by  the  first  of  the  dart 

4.  A  downward  rush ;  esp.  a  violent  and  noisy 
rush  of  stones,  etc.  down  a  steep  slope.  Sf. 

1549  Conpl.  Scot.  vi.  39,  I  herd  mony  hurlis  of  stannirs 
&  stanis  that  tumlit  doune  vitht  the  land  rusche.  1632 
I.micoiv  Trar.  vi.  'd  feare  brought  liim 

•  with  a  rushling  hurle.     1866  U 
Ranffsh.  Gloss.,  //«r/(n  a  quantity  uf  any  haii! 
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HURLER. 

w'tn  .  In  <i 

hurt,  •  ,  accompanied  with 

1.2)  The  noise  caused  i  material  tht<> 

wn  of  itself. 

t  5.   1  Jiarrha-n.   .SV.    < 

1508  DUNBAR  F<lyiing~ti>.  Kt-nncdic  194  It  is  wittin. 
hes  the  hurle  behind. 

III,  6.  A    ride    in   a   cart    or   other   wheeled 
vehicle,  a  drive.  Sc. 

i8z»  CARI.VLE  Early  Lett.  (Norton)  II.  144  We  will  not 
let  you  want  a  hurl  up  and  down  m  the  coui  h.  :8a6  J 
WILSON  i\\Kt.  Aiti/»:  Wk  j  I'll  take  a  hurl  w-i1 

ye  as  far  as  the  Harrow. 

IV.  f7.  Strife,  contention  ;  commotion,  tumult. 
c  1440  Protnp.  Pat-v.  253/2  Hurl,  or  debate,  stdicio.     1553 

GRIMALDE  C  writs  Offsets  \.  (1558'  -/.  Making  a  hurle 
[tuntiiltnantr]  to  be  thrust  from  his  pUce.  1587  Fi  < 
Contn.  //<>/;>ts/2,-</  III.  1028/1  About  the  same  time  that  ihi-, 
rebellion.. began  in  the  west,  the  like  disordered  hurles 
were  attempted  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire 
1603  KNOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks  ^1621)  358  In  this  hurle  a  great 
part  of  the  Christian  armie-.wa1;  speedily  transported  over 
the  river.  1653  URQUHART  Rul-tlais  i.  iv.  23  They  all  went 
out  in  a  hurle. 

8.  Sc.  '  The  act  of  scolding  ;  sometimes  expressed, 
a  hurl  of  a  fly tc"  (Jam.). 

ta  1800  //.  Bly its  Contract  6  (Jam.>  She  ga'  me  sic  a  hurl 
I  never  gat  the  like  o't. 

Hurl,  var.  of  HARL  sl>.l 

Hivrlbarrow.  Sc.z\\<\ north. dial.  [f.HuRLz'.S 
+  BAIIROW  sit.'-1']  A  wheelbarrow. 

1680  FR.  SEMI'ILL  Baniskm.  Fwerty  86  My  guti  ruinld'tl 
like  a  hurle-barrow.  1737  RAMSAY  S.rt.  Pro*.  11750)60 
It  is  kittle  for  the  cheeks  when  the  hurl-barrow  gaes  o'er 
the  brig  of  the  nose.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  A'.'orwW 
in.  (1827)  114  Hurlbarrows,  filled.. Wi'  sixpence  Inifs.  1807 
Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Horl-barra. 

Hu'rlbat.  Also  5-6  hurlebatte,  ;  whorle- 
bat,  7-H  whirl-bat,  [app.  f.  HURL  v.  +  BAT  $b.- 
The  earlier  instances  are  mostly  in  translations,  in 
which  it  is  used  to  render  two  quite  different  words, 
aclys  and  c&stus,  the  latter  app.  through  doubt  as 
to  its  meaning.  Cf.  the  following : 

1696  KKNNETT  Rom.  Antiq.  {1713)  255  The  ce.stiv- 
either  a  sort  of  leathern  guards  for'ihe  hands,  compos'd  of 
thongs  and  commonly  filled  with  lead  or  iron  to  add  force 
and  weight  to  the  blow:  Or,  according  to  others,  a  kind  of 
whirlbats  or  bludgeons  of  wood.] 

|1.  A  weapon,  ?  some  form  of  club;  in  i6th  c. 
Lat.-Eng.  Dictionaries,  glossing  L.  aclys  (aclis]  a 
small  javelin.  Obs. 

t-i44o  7,((W'V  ll'etl  iE.  E.  T.  Sj  105  Plcying  at  be  two 
hande  swerd,  at  swerd  &  bokelere,  &  at  two  pyked  staf,  at  J>e 
hurlebatte.  1496  Dircs  fy  raup.  (W.  dc  W.)  v.  xviii.  220/1 
In  playes  of  hethen  men.. as  in  playnge  at  the  swcrde  & 
bokeler,  at  the  staffe  twohandswerde  hurlebat  in  tonrmentes. 
1548  ELYOT  Diet.,  Aclfs,  a  kynde  of  weapon,  vsed  in 
olde  tyme,  as  it  wer  an  hinlehatte.  1565-73  COOPER  The- 
taunts,  Aclis,  a  kinde  of  weapon  tyed  by  a  string,  much 
lyke  a  hurlebatte.  IHd.,  A  (tides  [i.e.  aclidfs\  short  battes 
of  a  cubit  long  and  a  halfe,  with  pykes  of  yron,  and  were 
tied  to  a  line,  that  when  they  were  throwne,  one  might 
plucke  them  againe  :  Hurlebattes.  1634  Withal* s  Diet. 
377/2  Hurlebats  having  pikes  of  yron  in  the  end,  adides. 
1656  RLOUNT,  Hnrlebats  (adidcs\.  See  W'hwlebats. 

f2.  Used  to  render  L.  cn-stits  CESTI/H-,  partly 
through  misapprehension  of  its  meaning :  see  qoot. 
in  etym.  Oh. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mw.  v.  iv.  77-,  Flinging  the  coil 
of  brasse  ;  yea,  and  as  some  say,  at  hurl-hats  and  fist-fight. 
1609  —  Armtti.  filarcell.  xxx.  ix.  392  The  moving  of  his 
armes,  laying  about  him  a_>  if  they  had  beene  fighting  at 
hurlebats  [re hit  carstifats  dimicantiitm}.  1621  G.  SANDYS 
Oi'id's  Met.  v.  (1626'  QI  Inuincible  with  hurle-bats  [c&stibtis 
in7ictt] .  1634  //  'ithaTs  Diet.  265/2  A  whorle-bat,  an  Insti u- 
ment  of  Leather  covered  with  lead,  to  buffet  one  another, 
cxstus.  1700  DRYDEH  Fabhs  Pref.  Wks.  (ilobe)  506  He 
rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Kry.v,  when 
they  were  thrown  before  him  by  Entellus  [sfttteid  v.  400- 
420].  1791  Cow  PER  Uiati\u.  167  Where  him  his  royal  whirl- 
liat  nought  avail'd. 

3.  The  bat  or  slick  used  in  the  Irish  game  of 
hurling;  =Ht'KL  sb.  2. 

1820-29  C'VI  '  VN-VN"  Ci'n~-ict  of  (",'';/;//(•//  in  Hay-.--;  /!,tltitijs 
!7  At  my  bed-f«'ot  ^ciTtyini;  My  hurllat  i^.  lying. 

Hence     Hnrlbatting1,    ;t Whirlbatting-\    o-n 
tending  with  hurlbats. 

1744  j.  PATERSON  Connn.  Mi/ton's  P.  L.  2c?    i 
youths  exercised  themselves,  at  running.  whiHbating,  y 
ing,  jumping  and  wrestling. 

Hurl-bone,  a  late  var.  WHIRL-I; 
Hurlecan,  -cano,  obs.  ff.  HrKiiK  AXE. 
t  Hurled,  a.    Oh.     [Cf.    Hrui.-r'H.int.]     De- 
formed or  distorted,  as  a  club-foot. 

r  1460  'finer.  ,\ke, 

hurlyd  as  hoggys.     164*  1  -  iv.  v.  264 

Statesmen  sometimes  must  ust;  (.rouki.'d  shots,  to  fit  hurl'd 

feet.      1647  —  Good  Th.  in  //  n)  i'9  He  himself 
had  hurled  or  crooked  feet. 

t  Hurlemeiit.  Cbs.  Also;hurll-.  [f.  HURLV. 

+  -MENT.]    Rush,  violence  ;  confusion,  disturbance. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  />  .  n.  xiii.  48  b,  The 

Intidelles. .  with  a  greate  hurlement  and  fury  cntred  into 
the  Citic.      1612   H  ,  -i    63  In  the 

very  heat  of  these  hurlirnents,  the    Enylisht:    hurnt  one  of 
the  milles  beyond  the  water.     1613-18  1  *  '  ist. 

i6ji)  200  King  F^dward.  .discovering  both  this  acci- 
dent,   and   the   hurlement  made  by  the  change  of  place, 
ID  take  advantage  thereof. 

Hurle  r  ih/J-jl.->j  .     [t.  II  cm.  r».  f  -ER'.] 
.vim  hurls  or  thr. 
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HURLET. 

1532  f.    /farti^s  \:  ' 

one  hurled  at  him  again.     And  anone  as  he  saw  that,  what 
rh  he  i.  .1  se  wel  ye  be  hurlers  or  of  counsaile 
with   y*   hurlers    al   the  wole   maynye    of   you.       1579-80 
NORTH  riit'-arJ'.    1676   461  Darters,  Bow-men,  and  Hurlers 
-lings.   164*  MILTON  Apol,  Stn,\f.  Wks.  (1851 !  276  This 
cur-ing  Shimei  a  hurler  of  stones.     1873  Sv.MONDsOi.  Poets 
vi.  168  Supreme  hurler  of  the  thunderbolt. 

2.  spec.  One  who  plays  either  game  of  HI/KLIXG. 

160*  CAREW  Cornwall  74   The  Hurlers  are  bound  to  the 
observation  of  many  lawes.     1850  'EAT'  Crick.  M.- 
A  player.. ran  with  [the  ball],  followed  by  the  whole  pack  of 
hurlers. 

b.  (See  qnots.) 

1607  CAMDEX  Brit.  139  (Cornwall)  Saxa  . .  equibus  septcm 
vel  octo  zqua  inter  ^e  ili~tantia  .  .  Hitricrs  vicini  vocant. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  192  The  neighbour  In- 
habitants terme  them  Hurlers.  .perswaded,  they  had  beene 
men  sometimes  transformed  into  Stones,  for  profaning  the 
Lord's  Day,  with  hurling  the  Ball.  1797  MATUN  U'cst. 
Count.  I.  269  The  Hurlers  are  three  singular  and  large 
circles  of  stones.  1827  G.  HICGISS  Celtic  Druids  Pref.  54 
In  the  Parish  of  St.  Clare  in  Cornwall,  are  three  circles  of 
stone  called  the  Hurlers. 

8.  One  who  contends  or  strives  ;  one  who  creates 
a  disturbance. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  253/2  Hvrlere,  or  debate  maker. 

4.  One  who  wheels  a  barrow  or  cart.  Sc. 

i8oa  FINDLATER  Agrtc.  Surt'.  Petbltsk.  209  [The  peat] 
is  taken  up  by  the  women  wheelers  (hurtcrs).  .Two  hurlers 
commonly  suffice  to  spread  the  peat  dug  by  one  man. 

Hurlet.  rare.  [?f.  HURL;£.  2,  or  =  HURLEY  2.] 
?  A  small  hurlbat. 

i8»S  T.  C.  CHOKER  Fairy  Leg.  S.  Irtl.  I.  305  The  hurley, 
or  hurlet,  being  an  effective  and  desperate  weapon.  1865  tr. 
Senchits  3for\n  Anc.  Laws  Irtl.  1. 139  The  toys  of  children 
must  be  restored  in  one  day,  viz., .  .hurlets,  balls,  and  hoops. 

t  Htrrlewayn.  Obs.  Also  7  helwayne,  hell- 
wain.  In  Hurlewaynts  kin,  meynt,  supposed  to 
he  the  same  as  F.  maisnie  Hellequint  med.L. 
familia  ffarUgvini  (see  HARLEQUIN v :  The  name 
of  a  rural  sprite  or  hobgoblin  formerly  supposed 
to  haunt  hedges,  etc. 

1399  LANCL.  Rich.  Redelcs  i.  90  Ober  hobbis  ;e  hadden 
of  hurlewayniskynne,  Reffusyngethe  reuleof  realles  kynde. 
c  1400  Beryn  8  Leyd  wit  &  lustis  all,  to  suche  nyce 
lapis  As  Hurlewaynes  meyne  in  every  hegg  that  capes. 
1603  HARSNET  Fop.  Impost.  135  Ware  where  you  walke  for 
feare  of  bull-beggers  ..  helwayne,  the  fire-drake  ..  Tom 
thumbe,  hobgoblin . .  and  the  rest,  c  1605  MIDDLETON  Witch 
n.  ii,  Why,  Hoppo,  and  Stadlin,  Hellwain  and  Puckle  ! 

Hurley  'juvuir.     Also  hurly.     [f.  HURL  v.] 

1.  The  Irish  game  of  ( hurling' ;  hockey. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  256  The  great  game  in  Kerry, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  south,  is  the  game  of  '  Hurley  '. 
Ibid.  I.  194  Playing  'hurly'  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
1861  N.  A.  WOODS  Pr.  Wales  Canada  129  La  Crosse, 
a  species  of  hurley,  except  that  to  the  end  of  the  stick  is 
attached  a  small  purse  net,  in  which  the  ball  may  be  caught, 
and  so  carried  to  the  goal.  1893  [<.ee  HURLING  vbl.  sb.  2  b]. 

2.  The  stick  or  club  used  in  this  game  ;  a  hockey- 
stick  ;  a  club  or  cudgel  of  the  same  shape. 

1815  [see  HURLET].    1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  257  The 

; layers.. are  arranged.. in  two  opposing  ranks,  with  their 
urleys  crossed,  to  await  the  tossing  up  of  the  ball.  1887 
Standard  19  Sept.  3/6  '  Hurleys '  are  made  of  ash,  and  are 
used  for  playing  the  national  game  of  that  name.  1891  Pall 
MallG.  23  Oct.  5  'i  Mr.  Dillon  was  welcomed  by  a  numerous 
concourse  of  Nationalists,  carrying  torches  and  hurleys. 

3.  The  ball  used  in  (  hurling  '. 

1856  KANE  Ant.  Exfl.  II.  xxi.  206  They  were  contend- 
ing to  drive  a  hurley,  made  out  of  the  round  knob  of  a 
flopper-joint, 

t  Hurley-backet.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  hurly 
hakkat.  [Cf.  HURL  v.,  HURLY-.] 

1.  A  sport  consisting  in  sliding  down  a  steep  place 
in  a  trough  or  sledge,  as  in  the  modern  tobogganing. 

1529  LVNDESAY  Contplaynt  176  Sum  gart  hym  raiffell  at 
the  rakkat :  sum  harld  hym  to  the  hurly  hakkat.  1810 
SCOTT  Ladyo/L.\.  note  ix.  (ed.  2)  411  The  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  the  hurly-hacket 
on  the  Calton-nilt,  using  for  their  ^eat  a  horse's  scull. 

attrib.  a  1861  R.  RAE  in  Hunter  Bigear  $  Ho.  Fleming 
iii.  21  Fancy  leads  me  back  to  some.  .Tremendous  hurley- 
hacket  rowe. 

2.  Applied  contemptuously  to  an  ill-hung  carriage. 
1824   SCOTT  St.   Ronaris  xv,    I   never  thought  to  have 

entered  ane  o'  their  hurley-hackets. 

Hu'rley -house.  Sc.    [Cf.  HUB&J&  4.]     'A 

large  house  fallen  into  disrepair  or  nearly  in 
ruins'  (Jam.). 

1814  SCOTT  Wav.  Ixvii,  I  now  wish  that  I  could  have  left 
Rose  the  auld  hurley-house  and  the  riggs  belanging  to  it. 

Htrrl-footed,  «  ''.dial*  [Cf.  HURLED  a.y  and 
mod.Du.  horrel-voet  club-foot.]  Club-footed. 

1749  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  240  We. .do  well  remember, 
th.it  Nicolas  Reeks.. was  born  hurl-footed  in  both  Feet, 
and  a  Cripple. 

Hurling  (hf>-jlin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  HURL  v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  HUBL. 

1.  Throwing,  casting :  esp.  with  violence. 

1388  WVCLIF  Baruch  iv.  33  Babiloyne  made  ioie  in  thi 
hurlyng  eioun,  and  was  glad  in  thi  fal.  1484  CAXTON 
Fablts  of  Pege  '1889)  5  By  hurlynge  and  drawynge  of 
stones.  1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  H  743  A  dart  more  vehement 
by  the  stroke  and  hurling.  1641 

120  The  play  at  Dice,  the  property  whereof  is,  by  casting 
and  hurling  here  and  there. 

2.  a.  A  game,  once  very  popular  in  Cornwall, 
played  by  two  parties  whose  object  is  to  hurl  or 
carry  a  ball  to  a  distant  goal  or  to  their  own  part 
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of  the  country  ;  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Knapfan. 
and  closely  akin  to  Hand-ball. 

r  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Corttw.  291  The  Cornish 
men  as  they  are  stronge,  hardeye  and  nymble,  so  are  their 
exercises  violent,  two  especially,  wrastling  and  hurling. 
1602  CAREW  G»v;;ca//  73  b,  Hurling  taketh  his  denomina- 
tion from  throwing  of  the  ball.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokcsh. 
11892)  279  This  plaie  is  vsed  in  Wales,  and  the  balle  is  called 
Knappan,.  .and  our  ancient  cozens  the  Comishmen  haue  the 
selfe  same  exercise  among  them  yet  obserued,  wch  they  call 
hurlinge.  1648  Hamilton  Papas  (C.imJen)  171  The  2 
Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornewall  are  on  Munday  next  to 
meet  at  a  hurling  (a  sport  they  haue  with  a  ball).  1781 
WESLEY  U'lis.  113721  XIII.  314  Hurling,  their  favourite 
diversion,  at  which  limbs  were  usually  broke  ..  is  now 
hardly  heard  of  [in  Cornwall].  i8»6  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk. 
II.  1008  Cornish  Hurling,  .is  now  scarcely  ever  practised. 

b.  In  Ireland,  the  same  as  hockey. 

1527  Cal'aiav  Slat,  in  lo.'/i  Rtf.  Hut.  MSS.  Ctiiini.  App.  v. 
402  The  horlinge  of  the  litill  balle  with   hockie  stickes. 
1780  A.  YOL-NG  Tour  Irel.  365  Hurling  is  a  sort  of  cricket, 
but  instead  of  throwing  the  ball  in  order  to  knock  down  a 
wicker,  th-j  aim  is  to  pass  it  through  a  bent  stick,  the  ends 
stuck  in  the  ground.    1893  LE  FAXL'  70  Years  Irish  Lift  129 
'  Hurling ',  or  '  hurley ',  as  it  is  now  railed,  was  formerly  the 
chief  game  in  Ireland. 

c.  attrib.,  as  hurling  ball,  match,  tournament. 
1780  -V«u  Ann.  Reg.,  Manners  Kalians  64  All  will  pay 

her  a  visit  after  mass  for  a  hurling  match.  18*5  T.  C. 
CROKER  Fairy  Leg.  S.  Irel.  I.  306  Hui  ling-balls.  1888  Pull 
Mall  G.  24  Apr.  6/2  Returning  from  a  hurling  tournament 
near  Ennis. 

f3.  Strife  ;  commotion,  disturbance,  tumult.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  231  Kyng  Henry  and 
(>e  chapitre  of  Caunterbury  was  rebel  asenst  hym.  In  bat 
horlynge  he  made  it  as  bey  he  knewe  it  not.  f  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  253/2  Hurlynge,  or  stryfe,  incurcio.  0440  Partonope 
2000  And  in  this  hurlyng  Partanope  With  hys  swerde  a 
stroke  smote  he.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826) 
406  That  Taxe  of  money  whereof  I  have  before  spoken  : . . 
the  onely  cause  and  fountaine  of  all  that  hurling,  as  they 
termed  it. 

fb.  Hurling  time,  a  time  of  tumult  or  commo- 
tion :  applied  by  the  old  chroniclers  to  Wat  Tyler's 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Obs. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxix.  264  In  the  iiij  yere  of 
kyng  Richardes  regne  the  comunes  arisen  vp  in  dyuerse 
partyes  of  the  reame  . .  the  whiche  they  callyd  the  hurlyng 
time.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  531  In  this  season  also, 
called  the  hurlynge  tyme,  the  Commons  of  Norfolke  & 
Suffblke  came  vnto  y*  Abbey  of  Bury,  &  there  slewe  one 
of  y«  Kyngis  iustycis,  callyd  lohn  Caundysshe.  1658 
GURNALL  Cftr.  in  Arm.  n.  233  There  are  great  complaints 
of  what  men  have  lost  in  these  hurling  times. 

t  4.  The  violent  rushing  of  wind  ;  the  sound  of 
this,  roaring  or  blustering  (of  the  wind) ;  rolling 
of  thunder ;  grumbling  or  rumbling  of  the  bowels. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  Dt  P.  R.  xvll.  clxviii.  ^495'  712 
Newe  whete.  .bredyth  swellynge  and  ventosytee  and  hurl- 
ynge and  kurlynge  in  the  wpmbe.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
4794  pare  was  hurling  on  hi?e  as  it  in  hell  ware.  1519 
HORMAN  /  'nig.  46  Vf  the  herynge  place  be  hurte..than 
comme  the  deffenesse,  or  it  semeth  hyssynge,  hurrelynge, 
syngeynge,  or  suche  other.  1583  STANVHURST  ,-Ent:is  n. 
(Arb.  i  53  In  corneshocks  sindged  with  blasterus  hurling  Of 
Southwynd  whizeling.  1585  JAS.  I  £ss.  Poesie  (Arb.)  15 
They  heare  the  whiddering  lioreas  bolde,  With  hiddeous 
hurling,  rolling  Rocks  from  hie.  1668  GLANVII-L  BW-.H  at 
Mo  !.  SaiiJuc.  99  The  sign  of  its  approach  was  .in  hurling 
in  the  Air  over  the  House. 

5.  The  wheeling  of  a  barrow ;  driving  in  a 
cart.  Sc. 

Hurling,  ///.  a.    [f.  HURL  v.  +  -INGS.] 

1.  Rushing,  impetuous,  violent :  sometimes  esp. 
referring  to  sound ;  sometimes  associated  with 
whirling. 

13..  E.  E.  Atlif.  /'.  B.  413  pe  arc  houen  watz  on  hy}e 
withhurlandegotez.  c  1555  HARKFIEUI  Divorce  Hen.  VII t 
(Camden)  277  God  did  send  a  tempestuous  hurling  wind. 
1:1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystiuall  Theat.  World  Gviij,  By 
the  which  meanes  groweth  such  a  hurling  noyse.  1602 
SIIAKS.  Hani.  i.  v.  13 ;  These  are  but  wild  and  hurling  [Qos. 
whirling]  words,  my  Lord.  1790  A.  WILSON  Disa»is.  ll'ren 
Poet.  Wks.  1,1846)  98  Some  dreadfu'  hurling  noise  I  heard. 

i  2.  Struggling,  conflicting.   Obs. 

1528  PAYNF.L  Salerne's  Regim.  Pb,  The  one  labourethe  to 
be  losed  and  to  go  out :  the  other  wilhstandeth  and  byndeth 
..Wherfore  a  hurl\  •<•  is  caused  in  the  bodye 
inducynge  gnawynge  and  infiasion  in  the  bealy. 

Hurlock  ;hf>Mbk  .  local.  Also  9  hurluk. 
A  hard  kind  of  chalk. 

1598  NORDEN  Sftc.  Brit.,  Mse.r.  n.  18  About  the  towne  is 
a  kmde  of  chalke,  which  they  call  Hnrlocke,  a  stonie 
Marie,  more  fit  to  make  lime  then  to  soyle  ihe  grounde. 
1847-78  HAI.UWPLL,  Hurluk,  hard  chalk.  Bsds.  i8pj  J. 
!\  aim's  F.ng.  340  The  harder  kind  of  chalk  which  is 
here  called  Hurlock. 

f  Hurlpit,  var.  f.  WHIRLPIT  Obs.  =  whirlpool. 

1600  Hoi.t-AND  I.i-'y  xxix.  xxxii.  734  Two  of  them  (horses] 
.  .were  swallowed  up  of  the  deepe  hurlpits. 

Hirrlpool.  Obs.    [Cf.  HTHLWIND.] 

1.  An  obs.  variant  of  WHIRI.I'OOL. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Lagike  (1564)  48  b,  Against  Cardinal! 
Poule,  and  beyng  vehement,  .saied  thus  in  the  middest  of 
his  hcate,  o  Poule,  o  hurle  Poulc,  as  though  his  name 
declared  his  euil  nature. 

2.  A  whale  or  sea-monster  :   =  WHIRLS 

1556  WITHAL-;  Diet.  (1568)  8b/2  A  hurlpoole,  pistrix. 
1570  LIMNS  .Manip.  160/42  A  Thirlepoole,  l-nlcna.  A  Hurle- 
poole,  iitciii.  1598  idio,Capidalio,  a  kinde  of 

great  \vhalefish,  or  hurl'.-[) 

t  Hurlwind.    Obs.      [From   a   confusion    oi 
v.  and  WHIIM.  r1.]  -  WHIRLWIND. 


HURLY-BURLY. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  51  b,  As  coy  and  styll  As  the 
horle  wynde  [1570  whirle  winde]  or  clapper  of  a  mylle.  1573 
G.HARVEYif/^r-</t.(Camden)  102  In  ahurlewind  of  conceit. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay '  2  Kings  ii.  i  When  our  Lord  would  take 
up  Elias  by  a  hurle  winde  into  heaven.  1640  G.  > 

>  o  sudden  hurl-windes  shall  your  bodies 
cast  On  trembling  Earth. 

Hurly !  (.I'»'J''  •  [f-  HUBL  v. :  cf.  HURLING 
vl'l.  sA.  3.]  Commotion,  tumult,  uproar ;  strife. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  iv. !.  206  Amid  this  hurlie  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reuerend  care  for  her.  1600  HOLLAND 
Livy  vm.  xxvii.  301  In  this  hurlie  and  uprore  \iufnnltn]. 
1603  KSOLLF.S  Hist.  Turks  u62i'  844  All  things  being  thus 
in  a  hurley  and  out  of  order.  1806  J.  GRAHAME  Birds 
,  Scot/.  74  Oft  in  the  huriy  of  the  winter  storm.  1855  SINGLF.- 
TON  I'irgil  II.  16  Amid  the  hurly  and  the  din.  1888 
Harpers  Ma*.  Jan.  203^1  The  wind  screamed .. Pokeberry 
squatted  ignominiously  in  the  fierce  hurly. 

Hurly2^'-"1')-  Sc.  and  dial.  [f.  HcBLv.]  A 
porter's  narrow,  a  hand-cart. 

1866  GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.  ,Hnrly,  a .large  kind  of  wheel- 
barrow used  by  porters.  1880  Antrim  #r  Down  Gloss., 
Hnrly..(z}  a  long,  low  cart  with  two  wheels.  i8o»  G. 
TRAVERS  Mono.  Maclean  (1893!  II.  10  Bill  had  a  lot  of 
luggage  on  a  hurley. 

Hurly-burly  ,hj>'ali|b»uli),  sb..  a.,  and  adv. 
Also  (with  or  without  hyphen)  6  howrley  buriei, 
horlfe'y  borl(e)y,  hurly  burle,  hurlei  hurley, 
whorle  borle,  whourliburly,  6-7  hurli(eN<  bur- 
li(e),  -ly(e.  -ley,  6-  hurley  burley.  [Known  from 
£•1540.  The  phrase  hurling  and  burling  occurs 
somewhat  earlier.  In  this,  the  first  word  is  HURL- 
ING vl'l.  sb.,  sense  3,  '  commotion ',  and  burling 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  initially-varied 
repetition  of  it,  as  in  other  '  reduplicated '  com- 
binations and  phrases  which  express  non-uniform 
repetition  or  alternation  of  action.  Hurly-burly 
holds  the  same  relation  to  hurling  and  burling, 
that  the  simple  HURLY  '  holds  to  HURLING  vbl. 
sb.  3. 

But  hurly-burly  cannot,  with  present  evidence,  be  con* 
sidered  a  direct  formation  from  hurly,  since  the  latter  has 
not  been  found  before  1596.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
any  historical  contact  with  Fr.  hurluberlu  a  heedless,  hasty 
person  (Rabelais  a  1535),  or  the  Ger.  hurlitiirli  adv.,  preci- 
pitately, with  headlong  haste  (see  Littre' and  Grimm).] 

A.  sb.  Commotion,  tumult,  strife,  uproar,  tur- 
moil, confusion.  (Formerly  a  more  dignified  word 
than  now.) 

[i  1530  Lu.  BERXERS  A  rth.  I.yt.  Bryt.  (1814)  240  Than  the 
archbysshop  answered  hym  agayne  right  sharplye  ;  and  so 
there  began  muche  hurlynge  and  burlynae  in  the  courte.] 

i539'I'A\i;RNFRG/«v/.  " ')-scJ.  it.  Eijb,  Hyscomons.whome 
I  .  .he  perceuyed  in  a  hurly  burly,  .and  ready  to  make  an  in- 
surrection, 1545  rrimcr  //('«.  /  '111  Prayers  (1^48)  506 
For  thy  sake  sufler  I  all  this  hurly-burly.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  I'llI  231  In  this  tyme  of  insurreclion,  and  in 
Ihe  rage  of  horley  borley.  1552  T.  BARNABE  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  201  This  whorle  borle  of  takinge  of  our 
shippes.  1571  GOLOING  Cah-iti  on  Ps.  ix.  14  Such  as  are 
desperate  doo  rage  with  more  hurlyburly  and  greater  heady- 


such  a  Deity  ever  have  any  quiet  enjoyment  of  himself, 
being  perpetually  filled  with  tumult  and  Hurliburly.  1764 
O'HARA  Miiias  i.  5  What  can  this  hurly-burly,  this  helter- 
skelter  mean?  Jove  looks  confounded  surly  !— Chaos  is 
come  again.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  'ed.  5)  I.  429 
Avoid  low  expressions  :  such  as  '  Topsy  turvy,  hurly  burly, 
pellmell'.  1830  DE  QUINCF.Y  Bent  ley  Wks.  1863  VI.  43  In  the 
very  uttermost  hurly-burly  of  the  storm.  1888  Bl'RGON  Li-.'es 
12  Gd.  Men  I.  II.  158  The  voices  which  make  themselves 
heard  above  the  '  hurley  burley  '. 

b.  with  a  and  //.   An  instance  of  this. 

1548  UUALL,  etc.  Krasm.  Par.  Matt.  x.  63  These  hurly 
burlyes  the  cleuill  shall  rajse  agaynste  the  gospell.  1575 
Brief  Disc.  Trouli.  Fnautfm  (1846)  67  By  occasion  of 
our  striffes  and  hurley  burlk-s.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  n. 
xxix.  63  These  so  great  stuires  and  mutinous  huiliburlies 
Vanillin  conciium  tttrbanan\.  1657  J.  SMITH  Mys t.  Rhet. 
73  English  Examples  of  Onomatopeia  . .  By  imitation  of 
sound,  as  to  say,  a  hurliburly,  signifying  a  tumult  or 
uproar.  1764  MRS.  DKIANY  in  Life  \  Ccrr.  Ser.  11.  I.  40. 
I  have.. given  up  all  public  hurley-hurleys,  but  enjoy  the 
recital  of  them  very  well.  1866  CANLYLE  Remin.  I.  114 
Those  Rector  hurries  and  hurlyburlies,  now  so  sad  to  me. 

B.  adj.  Characterized  by  or  attended  with  com- 
motion, tumult,  or  disturbance  ;  tumultuous. 

1506  SIIAKS.  i  It  en.  II',  v.  i.  78  Neues  Of  hurly  burly 
Innouation.  1648  Persecutia  Vndccima  \\  In  the  hurlyburly 
days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  1 1 1.  v. 
What  has  ccnfitria — fen  strc/itii—or  any  other  hurlyburly 
word  whatever  to  do  with  harmony?  1815  SCOTT  Fan 
28  Nov.  (1894)  I.  xi.  350  A  hurly-burly  sort  of  performance, 
t  C.  adv.  In  commotion,  tumultuously ;  in  con- 
fusion ;  confusedly,  Obs. 

(11563  BIICON  Fifttur  f,\ffy  1'rayers  Wks.  11563]  II. 
186  b,  Albeit  the  powers  of  this  world  . .  come  together 
hurly!  >rde  and  hisannoyntcd.  ?ii6oo 

Distracted  limp.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  1*1.  III.  187  Offices  are 
like  huntinge  breakfasts  gott  Hurlye  burlye.  snatcht  with 
like  Rrcedynes.  1615  II  •'••nn. 

\  h'ey  hurly  hurly  all  things  overturn'd. 

1704  J.  PmtACC.  Mahometans  1.6  We  set  out. .without 
any  <  trdt-r  at  all,  all  hurly  burly. 

Hurly-burly,  ->'.      Obs.  or  arch.      [f.  prec.] 

fl.  trans,  a.  To  hurl  or  bandy  about,  b.  To 
throw  into  confusion  or  uproar.  Obs. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  48,  I  approve,  .the  grounde  of  a  vow., 
and  not  the  name  of  it,  as  it  hath  been  hurly-burlyed  in 


HURONIAN. 

nste*  kyngdom.     1678   Pol.    Ballads    '1860)    I.    214 
nurly-burlies  all  the  town,  Makes  Smith  and  Harris 
prattle. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  hurly-burly  or  upronr. 
1598  FLORIO,  Garbugliare,  to  garboile,  to  hurli-burlie,  to 
tunnoile.  1614  T.  FRFF.MAN  Ratine  q  great  Cast  i.  Kiv, 
Still  more  and  more  conceits  come  flocking  in  And  in  my 
braines  do  Hurly-burly  it.  1884  (>.  ALLI:N  P/iilistta  III.  i  j 
The  red-haired  hurlyburlying  Scotch  professor. 

Hurmon,  obs.  form  of  HIHEMA.V. 

Hum,  obs.  and  s.w.  dial.  f.  RUN  v. 

Huron,  obs.  var.  of  HERN  p>ss.  pron\ 

Huronian  (hiuRi"-nian),  a.   Ceol.    ff.  Huron  • 
-IAX.]     Of  or  belonging  to  Lake  Huron  in  North 
America  ;  a  term  applied  by  Sir  "W.  Logan  to  a 
division  of  the  archasan  series  of  rocks  as  found  in 
Canada  ;  but  now  abandoned  by  most  geologists. 

1862  DANA  Miin.  Gcol.  142  The  A/oic  rocks  of  Canada 
are  divided  by  Logan  into  the  Lanrentian.  .and  the  Huro- 
nian,  comprising  a  narrow  band  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  1885  LyelFs  Elew.  C,cvl. 
xxviii,  {ed.  4)  458  The  strata  called  the  Huronian  by  Sir 
\V.  Logan  are  of  vast  thickness. 

Huroilite  ihifioTonsit').  Mitt.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITE.]  An  impure  felspar  found  in  spherical  masses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron. 

1836  T.  THOMSON  Min.  I.  384.     1868  DANA  Mia.  485. 

Hurpeny,  obs.  form  of  HEAUTHPENNY. 

Hurr  (h»i,  hwrr),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Echoic: 
cf.  HARB.]  intr.  To  make  or  utter  a  dull  sound 
of  vibration  or  trilling  ;  to  buzz  as  an  insect  ;  to 
snarl  as  a  dog  ;  to  pronounce  a  trilled  r. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  By 
continual!  flappynge  of  wynges  he  [the  gnat]  makeb  noyse 
in  be  eyer,  as  bou}e  he  hurred  [yrtasi  stridet\  c  1440 
Froiitp.  Pan'.  254/1  Hurron,  or  bombon  as  bees..  (A". 
hurryn,  or  buinbyn  as  ben),  .bombizo.  1636  B.  JONSON  Eng. 
Gram.  (1640)  47  R  is  the  Dogs  Letter,  and  hurreth  in  the 
sound.  1638  H.  AUAMSON  Muses  Threnodie  (1774)  72  And, 
where  no  hope  of  gain  is,  huffe  and  hur,  And  bark  against 
the  moon,  as  doth  a  cur.  1882  Lane.  Gloss.,  Hurr,  to 
snarl  like  a  dog. 

Hence  Hurring  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1583  STANVHURST  ,-Eneis  n.  (Arb.)  47  Thee  skyes  lowd 
rumbled  with  ringing  thunderus  hurring.  1599  T.  M[OVFET] 
Silkworines  73  Heare  eke  their  hurring  and  their  churring 
song.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ll.  xxxi.  11632)  402  A  fagot 
flame  with  nurring  sounds. 

t  Hurr,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  '  A  thin  flat 
piece  of  wood,  tied  to  a  string  and  whirled  round 
in  the  air'  (Halliwell).  Also  called  hurre-bone. 

1483  Catk.  Aiigl.  192/2  An  Hurre  bone  (A.  A  Hurre*, 
giracnhiiH.  1500  Ortus  Voc.  ibid.,  Giraculjtin,  a  chylde's 
whyrle,  or  a  hurre. 


Hurr,  obs.  var. 

Hurrah  (hura',h£ra-  ;,  hurray  (hur,?i',h&7''), 

int.  and  sb.  Also  7-  hurra,  8  hurrea,  whurra, 
9  hooray  ,  ^hooroar)  ,  ||  hourra.  [A  later  substitute 
for  HUZZA  (not  in  Johnson,  Ash,  Walker  ;  in  Todd 
l8i8\  perh.  merely  due  to  onomatopoeic  modifica- 
tion, but  possibly  influenced  by  some  foreign  shouts: 
cf.  Sw.,  Da.,  LG.  hurra  !,  Du.  hoerctl.  Ru^s.  ura! 
whence  F.  houra  ;  F.  hourra  is  from  Eng.  MHG. 
had  hurr,  hurra,  as  interjections  representing  rapid 
whirring  motion  cf.  hurren  to  rush),  whence  also 
a  shout  used  in  chasing.  According  to  Moriz  Heyne 
in  Grimm,  hurrah  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers  in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1812-13),  and 
has  since  been  a  favourite  cry  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
and  of  exultation.  In  English  the  form  hurrah  is 
literary  and  dignified  ;  hooray  is  usual  in  popular 
acclamation.] 

A.  int.  A  shout  expressive  of  approbation,  en- 
couragement, or  exultation  ;  used  esp.  as  a  '  cheer  ' 
at  public  assemblies  or  the  like. 

1716  ADDISON  Drummer  v.  i,  Coach.  The  same  good  man 
that  ever  he  was.  Gard.  Whurra.  1773  GOLDSM.  Stoops 
to  COHIJ.  i.  ii,  Hurrea,  hurrea,  bravo  !  1845  HIRST  Com. 
Mammoth  etc.  89  Hurrah  for  brown  Autumn  !  hurrah  ! 
hurrah!  1855  THACKERAY  Rose  fy  Ring  xiv,  Captain 
Hedzoff  flung  up  his  helmet,  and  cried,  '  Hurray  !  Hurray  ! 
Long  live  King  Giglio  !'  1865  DICKLNS  Mut.  Fr.  HI.  xi, 
'  Hooroar  !'  cried  the  man.  1888  J.  PAYN  .l/n<.  Mil-bridge 
I.  xxii,  There  goes  the  gong.  .Hooray  ! 

B.  sb.    1.  A  name  for  this  shout. 

1686  J.  DUNTON  Letf.fr.  Neiv-Ene.  11867)  301  Our  Capt. 
ordered  all  his  Guns  to  fire  ;  at  which  they  all  of  them 
a  were  about  twenty)  fil'd  the  very  Heavens  with 
Hurras  and  Shouts.  1694  in  Wood  Life  i  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.) 
III.  472  The  prisoners  in  Lancashire  are  discharged,  a 
great  hurray  followed.  1813  SCOTT  Tricrnt.  in.  xxiii. 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra  Pursued  him  on  his  venturous 
way.  1841  MACAI-LAY  Eis.,  IV.  Hastings  (1887)  636  An 
European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  cannon  with 
a  loud  hurrah.  1870  E.MEKSON  Soc.  ff  Solit.,  Courage 
Wks.  (liohn)  III.  106  They  can  do  the  hurras,  the  placard- 
ing, the  flags  —  and  the  voting,  if  it  is  a  fair  day. 

II  2.  Representing  F.  houra,  Russian  lira:  The 
shout  of  attack  of  the  Cossacks  ;  whence,  by  ex- 
tension, an  attack. 

[1827  SCOTT  Napoleon  V.  383  Platow  with  his  Co 
made   a   charge,  or,  in   their  phrase,  a   hourra,  upon    (lie 

Ii.     IHd.   Ixxv.  Wks.   r87o  XV.  113  The  enem 
madi  ;1  Marmont.l     1841  GEN.   P.   Tn 

Excrc.  (1842)  VI.  77  The  best  way  they  have  of  making 
a  'hurra'  upon  their  enemies.  IkU.  375,  I  think  we  could 
get  up  such  a  '  hurrah  '  of  water-borne  Co 
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3.  Hurrah  s  uc$t :  a  confusr-il  or  disorderly  ina^s  , 
a  state  of  confusion  or  di^onl  r.  f.r.S. 

i8ag  LOSGF.  in 
mail,  with  a  head  like  a  '  hurra's  ne-i '.     1840  R.  I  ' 

.  ything  wn-,  pitched  about  in 
grand   confusion.     There   was  a   complete    Ir.irrahV   nest. 

1860  BARTLETT    Diet.  .lnur.t    Hurra's   X<-$it  a 
confusion.     A   woman's  word.     1889   S.    \V.    Mn 
Century  Mag.  Aug.  503/1  The  old  lumberman  pointed,  .to 
a  '  hurrah's  nest '  (a  mass  of  leaves  left  by  n  fr^het  in  ttie 
crotch  of  the  divergent  branches  of  a  bush)  half-way  up 
the  slope  -on  it  was  coiled  a  large  rattles, 

Hurrah',  hurray,  v.    [f.  prec.] 

1.  intr.  To  shout  '  hurrah  ! ' 

1798  BKKKSFOKD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr,  (1862)  III.  443 
Lord  Edward  heard  the  noise  and  the  ni->b  hr.na>  tni;. 
1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  III.  i.  252  The  Grenadiers 
were  hurrahing  on  their  left.  1883  BESANT  All  in  i'.ard. 
Fair  n.  i,  The  people  would  crowd  to  look  upon  him  and 
to  hooray. 

2.  trans.  To  receive  or  encourage  with  shouts  of 
'  hurrah  ! ' ;  to  '  cheer  *,  as  at  a  public  gathering. 

1832  J.  W.  CROKER  in  Diary  12  May  (18841,  H-:  ha •: 
hurrahed  by  the  mob,  1856  LEVER  Martins  e/CroM 
He  stood  upon  an  old  wall,  and  hurrahed  the  people  on. 

Hence  Hurralring,  hurraying  vbl.  sb.  ami 
///.  a. 

1813  L.  HUNT  in  EjCMKTIUraG  Apr.  257/2  Such  a  man  is 
. .  fond  of  hurrayings  and  shoutings.  1837  CARLVLE  /•  r. 
Rev.  II.  vi.  iv,  Through  hurrahing  streets.  1878  H. 
SMART  Play  or  Pay  xi.  ed.  31  241  If  there  is  no  hurrahing, 
there  is  much  jubilation. 

Hu'rr-burr.  [perh.  for  hoar-bur ;  cf.  HAR- 
DOCK.]  A  local  name  for  the  Burdock. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  694  Arctinm 
Lafipa  ..  Burdock,  Common  Burr,  Clott-burr,  Hurr-burr. 

1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  224. 

Hurre,  obs.  f.  HER  pron.  Hurrea,  obs.  f. 
HURRAH.  Hurrelynge,  obs.  f.  HURLING. 

[Hurre,  error  for  HURL  sb.  and  v.~\ 

t  Hurrer.  Obs.  Also  5  hurer,  6  -ar,  8  hurrier. 
[f.  Huuu  sb.  cap+  -ER!.]  A  maker  of,  or  dealer 
in,  hats  and  caps  ;  =  HABERDASHER  a. 

1403  Close  Roll  4  Hen.  IV  b,  Johannes  Spark,  hurer. 
1483  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  223/2  No. .Hurer,  Capper  or  other. . 
put  . .  eny  Huers,  Bonettes  or  Cappes..to  be  fulled  or 
thikked  at  eny  suche  Mille.  1598  STOW  Siirv.  xxxiii. 
(1603)  301  Hat  Marchantes  or  Hurrers.  1657  HOWELL 
Loniiinop.  304  The  Cappers,  and  Hat-Merchants,  or  Hur- 
rers, being  one  Company  of  Haberdashers.  1766  ENTICK 
London  IV.  127  The  haberdashers ..  were  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  hurriers  and  milleners. 

Hurricane  (Iwi'ike'n,  -k^n).  Forms :  a.  6 
furaeane,  furioano(e,  6-7  furacana,  7  fora- 
can(e,furicane.  0.  6hauraehana,  6-7  (9)  hurri- 
cane, 7  harau-,  harou-,  haraoana ;  her(r)i-, 
hery-,  hira-,  hire-,  hyrra-.  hyrri-,  (hurle-, 
hurli-),  (h)uracano.  7.  6-7  uracan,  7  heri-, 
huri-,  (hurle-,  oran-),  urycan  ;  harau-,  haura-, 
heri-,  heuri-,  herooane,  harrycain,  7-0  hurri- 
oan, 7-  hurricane,  [a.  Sp.  kuracan,QSy.  *furacan, 
Yg.ftiracao,  from  the  Carib  word  given  by  Oviedo 
as  hitracan,  by  Peter  Martyr  (as  traiisl.  by  R.  Eden) 
as,  f  uracan.  Thence  also  It.  uraca.no  (I'iez),  F. 
ouragan,  Du.  orkaan,  Ger.,  Da.,  Sw.  orkan.  The 
earlier  Eng.  forms  reflect  all  the  varieties  of  the  Sp. 
and  Pg.,  with  numerous  popular  perversions,  hurri- 
cane being  itself  one,  which  became  frequent  after 
1650,  and  was  established  from  1688.  Earlier  use 
favoured  forms  in  final  -ana,  -atto,  perh.  deduced 
from  the  Sp.  pi.  huracanes  (but  words  from  Sp. 
were  frequently  assumed  to  end  in  -o).] 

1.  A  name  given  primarily  to  the  violent  wind- 
storms of  the  West  Indies,  which  are  cyclones  of 
diameter  of  from  50  to  1000  miles,  wherein  the 
air  moves  with  a  velocity  of  from  So  to  130  miles 
an  hour  round  a  central  calm  space,  which  with 
the  whole  system  advances  in  a  straight  or  curved 
track ;  hence,  any  storm  or  tempest  in  which  the 
wind  blows  with  terrific  violence. 

"•     «555  EDEN  Decades  21  These  tempeste.s  of  the  ayer 

(which  the  Grecians  caule  Tip hones. . )  they  caule  I-'uracaues 

violent  and  furious  Furacanes,  that  plucked  vppe  greate 

1587  HAKLUVT  J.  Hawkins'  yd  Voy.  (.1878)  7r> 
stormes  . .  the  which   they  call    Furicanos.      1596    N 
Saffron  H'aldcn  To  Rdr,  Stormes  in  the  West  Indies  cald 
the    Furicanoes.     1632   HKYWOOD   ind  Pi.    / 
Wks.  rS?}  IV.  (05  With  the  tempests.  gusts,and  Furicanes, 
The  warring  windes,  the  billowes,  rocks,  an 

ft.  ISSS  EDEN  Decades  183  (tr.  Oviedol  Great  tempestes 
which  they  caule  Furacanas  or  Haurachanas.  .ouerthrowe 
many  howses  and  great  trees.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilfrimaft 
(1614)  758  note,  A  Catch  perished  at  Sea  in  a  Herycano. 
/I'M.  903  Jamaica.. is  extremely  subject  to  the  Uracani,. . 
terrible  gusts  of  Winde.  IbUL  910  Oviedo  reporteth  of 
a  Hnricano  or  Tempest.  1617  RALHI-.H  tndVn.GluaH* 
mDiscmi.  (7«/Vt«,t  (Hakluyt  Soc.>  187  That  night  ..a  hurle. 
cano  fell  vppon  vs.  1642  FULLER  If  fly  f,  Prof.  . 
1 30  The  winds  are . .  stark  mad  in  an  herncano.  1643  H  - 
Parables  15  An  Haraucana,  that  hi  .(1649 

WINTHB-  •  "8S31  1-337  ' 

mo     1656  HI.OI'NT  Glossogr.,   Haracaxa  or  Mei 
emu,,  .an  impetuous  kind  of  Whirlewind.     1670  R.  CoKI 
Disc     Trade   76   Plagues,  Fires,   and    I  i  1684 

BNF.T  /'//.  Eartk  n.  (1690)  109  A  storm  or  hunjj  | 
makes  a  strange  havock  where  it  comes.  iSrfJ.  « 
City  of  Plague  ii.  iii.  108  All  at  once  the  hm 

V      1588  I'viiKi;  tr.  .Mendoza's  I/is/.  China  313  [1854,  II. 
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'id  Vracan,    in    the   1 

il  the  foure 
•'".-, 
f  the  Sea.     1617   RAIIK.II  md 

half  a  quarter  of  an  hower  before  the  hurlccan.     1634  SIR 
T.    HEKBLRT     Tra-<.    26    Wee    doubted    a    Hero  <  anr,   a 
Tempest  of   thirtie  dayes    continuance.      £1645    H 
Lett.  (165  .I  II.  22  The  devill.  v. 

.  .appears  often  unto  them  specially  in  a  1651 

d  u  A  Harry-Cain.    1651 

.    .-i;sop  (1665)  i6<)   Bright  Zephyre..Did    bring  a 
Heuricane  To  rend  her.     1665  SIR  T.   HERBERT   Trav. 
0677)  374  Prodigious  stormes  called  Tuffons  or  I 
1682  V.  May  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  17  A  produ 

'.e  that  broke  bows  and  armes  of  trees.     1697  DAM- 
PIER  y^y.  I.  v.  94  No  Tempests,  no  Tornados,  or  Hurri- 

1699  Ibid.  ll.  in.  65  Hurricanes  had  never  been  known 
atjai;  :   ,',  as  there.     1788  Gentl.  J/,:^.  LVI 1 1.  i. 

64/1  At  eight  the   sky   became   ol^oured,   ami  it   blew   a 
unirane.     1860  MAIJRY  Pliys.  Geog.  Sea  xix.  §  807,  I  have 
never  seen  a  typhoon  or  hurricane  so  severe. 

2.  ,,  tiff.   a.  A  violent  rush  or  commo- 
tion bringing  with  it  destruction  or  confusion ;  a 
storm  or  tempest  of  words,  noise,  cheers,  etc. 

1639  MALINGER  I'nn.it.  Combat  v.  ii,  Each  guilty 
thought  to  me  is  A  dreadful  hurricano.  1662  GURNAIL 
Clir.  in  Artn.  verse  18.  xx.  116691  480/2  This  short  Calm  went 
before  a  sudden  Hericanoof  Persecution.  tftffCitVtfauTM 
Poems  Ep.  Ded.,  He  with  Hurricanos  of  wit  stormeth  the 
sense.  1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  74 
Don't  you  hear  what  a  cursed  hurricane  they  make  1  1763 
C.  JOHNSTON  Kt-irie  I.  25  Such  an  hurricane  of  riot  and 
debauchery.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  79  The  loud 
hurricane  of  Pennsylvania!!  eloquence.  1882  Daily  Nnt'S 
7  .Mar.  5  4  A  hurricane  of  cheers  burst  forth  from  the 
excited  crowd. 

f  b.  A  large  and  crowded  assembly  of  fashion- 
able people  at  a  private  house,  of  a  kind  common 
during  part  of  the  i8th  century.  (Cf.  DRUM  rf.l 
10,  ROUT.)  Obs. 

1746  R.  WHATLEY  Christian  p.  vit.  note,  A  confused  meet- 
ing of  Company  of  both  Sexes  on  Sundays  is  called  a 
Hurricane.  1746-7  MRS.  DELANY  in  Life  *t  Corr.  447  To- 
morrow I  go  to  St.  James's  . .  and  finish  at  the  duchess  of 
Queensberry's,  who  is  to  have  a  hurricane.  1779  MRS. 
BARBAULD  Wks.  (1825)  II.  22  There  is  a  squeeze,  a  fuss,  a 
drum,  a  rout,  and  lastly  a  hurricane,  when  the  whole  house 
is  full  from  top  to  bottom.  1805  E  DE  ACTON  .\'ttns  of 
Desert  II.  271  Entirely  absconded  from  plays,  balls,  rouK 
drums,  hurricanes. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  '  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hurri- 
cane ' ,  as  hurricane  cloud,  force,  month,  season, 
violence  ;  '  that  has  been  visited  by  a  hurricane ',  as 
hurricane    ground,    trie ;    hurricane-bird,    the 
frigate-bird ;  hurricane-deck,  a  light  upper  deck 
or  platform    in   some   steamers ;    so   hurricane- 
decked  a.,  having  a  hurricane-deck  ;  hurricane- 
house,  a  shelter  at  the  mast-head  for  the  look-out 
man,  sometimes  made  with  a  cask,  a  '  crow's  nest ' ; 
also,  a  kind  of  round-house  built  on  the  deck  ; 
hurricane-lamp,  a  lamp  so  constructed  that  it 
will   not   be    extinguished   by  violent  wind.     b. 
Instrumental,  as  hurricane-swtft  adj. 

1879  Eucycl.  Brit.  IX.  786/1  Before  gales  Frigate-Birds  are 
said  often  to  fly  low,  and  their  appearance  near  or  over  land 
..is  supposed  to  portend  a  hurricane.  Note,  Hence  another 
of  the  names,  '  "Hurricane-Bird '.  1823  SCOKESBY  U'hak 
Fishery  378  The  'hurricane  character  of  the  gale  began  to 
change.  1843  DICKENS  Ainer.  Notes  (1868)  46  The  pro- 
menade or.  'hurricane-deck.  1882  NAKKS  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  97  They  are.  .stowed,  .on  the  hurricane  deck.  1891 
Pall  Mall  C.  19  Oct.  4  2  The  wind  blew  from  the  west  with 
'hurricane  force.  1775  ROMANS  1-lori.la  307  We .. travelled 
chiefly  through  pine  land,  and  some  'hurricane  ground. 
Note,  Tracts  of  wood  formerly  destroyed  by  hurricanes  are 
so  called.  1818  B.  O'REILLY  Greenland  122  To  the  main- 
mast is  attached,  .about  100  feet  above  the  deck,  a  structure 
resembling  a  water  cask,  called  a  'hurricane  house.  1853 
KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  ii.  (1856)  20  A  little  hurricane-house 
amidships  contained  the  one  galley  that  cooked  for  all 
hands.  1894  Daily  Ne-.us  24  Nov.  7'i  A  'hurricane  lamp 
\vinging  in  the  corridor.  1662  GERBIER  Princ.  9  The 
West-Indian  *Herican-like-windes.  1745  R.  AL-CHMUTY 
Import.  Cape  Breton  5  A  safe  retreat . .  in  the  'hurricane 
jnonths.  i8u  J.  JAY  Corr.  (1893)  IV.  364  Those  who  sail 
in  'hurrican  seasons  and  latitudes.  1775  ADAIR  Amir.  Ind. 
337  They  had  passed  over  a  boggy  place  . .  upon  an  old 
'hurricane-tree.  1887  Daily  Nfivs  31  Oct.  3/8  Soon  the 
wind  was  blowing  with  'hurricane  violence. 

Hence  Hnrricaiie  v.  a.  intr.  k>  make  a  '  hur- 
ricane '  or  commotion  ;  b.  trans,  (a}  to  blow  upon 
as  a  hurricane ;  (<*)  to  spend  in  a  '  hurricane '  (sense 
2  bV  Hii'rricanize  ;'.  intr.,  =  prec.  a.  fHnr- 
rica-nious  a.  nomc--.i'J.,  hurricane -like. 

1682  BUNYAN  Holy  ll'ar  513  They.,  fall  forthwith  to 
hurricaning  in  Man  Soul,  as  if  now  nothing  but  whirlwind 
and  tempest  should  be  there.  1698  1  «Y»R  Afc.  h.l,ui,a  * 
/•  318  The  Ambient  Air  from  tin-  nmcanes  us 

•vitn  such  dismal  chilling  Gusts.  1706  \  utatf 

Ktldg.i  45=''  A  sort  of  convul>ue--vts,-hum- 
•  i  —  -  ...  — -"  >^  [ike  the  LJevii. 


iB33/»oc*w,  maf.  AAAI  * 

would  otherwise  hurricanize  over  the  world. 

t  Hurrica-no,  sb.  Obs.    [See  HURRICANE.] 

1.  An  early  form  of  Hl'HiiKANi:    q.v., 

2.  Applied  by  Shakspere  and  Drayton  to  a  water- 


ifceSHAKs.  Learm.  ii.  r  K 
Hyrn  •  "•  '7=r/hedr 


HURRICANO. 

full  spout,  V.  ,i  do,.-  tlic-  li  1627 

DK.U 

ously  doth  fall,  Like  that  which  men  tht;  Hinritano  call. 

Hurricane   (htnikf-no  ,  v.   rare.     [f.   prec.] 

.  e  a^  a  luir: 

1702  '      M  '  >'tr.  in.   Int  -  After 

the  persecution  which  then  hurricanoeii  such  as  w<  i 
confui  mists  unto  that  establishment.    1868  I      . 
'.  ii.  He  \vhu  hunianjcd  The 

house  uf  Jacob  is  making  now  on  ihee  One  last  assault. 

Hurried  (he-rid),  ffl.  a.  [(.  lit  I:HY  v.  ,  -ED!.] 
Driven  ur  carried  along,  done  or  performed,  willi 
a  rapidity  due  to  pressure  or  want  uf  time  ;  char- 
acterized by  hurry  or  excited  haste  ;  full  of  haste  ; 
hasty. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  778  All  this  haste  Of  midnight 
inarch,  and  hurried  meeting  here.  1711  Siui/fs  Lftt.  (17671 
III.  lot  One  cannot  see  him  otherwise  here,  he  is  so  hurried. 
1715  Port  Cdyss.  x.  52  Snatched  in  the  whirl,  the  hurried 
tlew.  1801  McJ.  y,;,t.  V.  5^8  The  patient  lay  with 
a  short,  hurried,  and  rattling  respiration.  1829  D'IsRAELl 
6. July  in  (>,>(•<•>•  /'n/evi  (18841,  I  seize  a  hurrietf  moment  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  notes.  1855  M,V_AULAV 
Hist.  £ng.  xx.  IV.  406  A  hurried  embrace  was  e.\Ji 

Hence  Hurriedly  «,/z/.,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
hastily  ;  Hn-rriedness,  hurried  condition. 

1816  BVROS  Siege  Cor.  xix,  Oft  his  beating  fingers  went 
Hurriedly  as  you  may  see  Your  oivn  run  over  the  ivory  key. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rvniola.  l.  xx,  Me  could  not  speak  harshly, 
but  he  spoke  hurriedly,  a  1832  SCOTT  cited  in  \Vorcester 
for  /lurried' 

Hurrier  i.h»-rioj  .     [f.  HUBBY  v.  +  -EK'.] 

1.  One  who  hurries  (in  various  senses). 

1611  COTCR.,  TrLtcassntr,  a  restlesse  trotter,  or  hurrier  vp 
and  downe  ;  a  fond  busie  bodie.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliati 
xvn.  346  Mars  ..  (That  horrid  hurrier  of  men  .  1866  ALGER 
Sotit.  Nat.  ff  Man  n.  72  A  world  of  capricious  external 
burners. 

2.  ( 'oal-mining.  A  workman  engaged  in  convey- 
ing the  corves  of  coal  from  the  face  of  the  working 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

1815  C/irou.  in  Ann.  Reg.  4  The  corves .. were  drawn  to 
the  shaft  of  the  pit  by  several  other  men  called  hurriers. 
i86j  SMILES  Engineers  III.  127  The  men.  .were  all  supplied 
with  safety-lamps— the  hewers  with  Stephenson's,  and  the 
burners  with  Davy's.  1893  Daily  A'nvs  5  July  5/7,  78 
miners,  45thurriers,  20  pony  drivers,  and  four  hangers  on. 

Hu-rrish,  v.  Imns.  To  drive  with  the  cry 
'  hurrish ! ' 

1864  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Trey.  Hold  II.  xviii.  264  When  he 
was  put  to  hurrish  the  crows  away  from  the  land.  1884 
Upton  Class.  (E.  D.  S.>,  Hurrish,  to  drive  cattle. 

Hurrisome  h»-risom),a.  dial,  [f.  HUBBY  v. 
+  -SOME.]  Inclined  to  hurry  ;  hasty. 

1847-78  HAI-UU  ELL,  Hiirrisome,  hasty;  passionate. 
Devon.  1884  JKSSOP  in  lyth  Cent.  Mar.  404  You  gentlemen 
of  the  towns  are  too  humsome  as  we  say,  for  us  lumbering 
swains.  1888  MRS.  NOTLEY  Pvwtr  cf  Han.l  II.  xxvi.  60 
Don't  be  too  hurrysome,  Mr.  Olver  ;  let  me  go  on  quiet-like. 

Hurrock  (h»T3k).     Also  -aok.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

The  part  of  a  boat  between  the  sternmost  seat  and 
the  stern. 

13..  E.E.Allit.P.C.  185  He  [Jonah]  watz  flowen.  .In-to 
be  bobem  of  be  bot,  &  on  a  brede  lyggede,  On  helde  by  be 
huirok.  1460  CAPCRAVE  Citron.  iCamden)  234  O  boy,  that 
fled  to  on  of  the  Klemysch  shippis,  and  hid  him  in  the  horrok 
IMS.  C.C.C.  hurrokj.  1866  T.  EDMOSSTON  Shetland  f, 
Orkney  Gloss. ^  j/urrmk,  tjiat  part  of  a  boat  between  the 
after-thoft  and  the  stern. 

Hurroo  (hwr/71;,  int.  (i/'.)  A  cry  expressive  of 
triumph  or  exultant  excitement. 

1814  MACTAGGAUT  Ualtm'iJ.  Encycl.,  Hiirnw,  a  halloa. 
1891  E.  L.  WAKEMAM  in  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  pet.  29 
They  came  with  wild  whoop  and  hurroo  carrying  their  prize 
on  their  shoulders. 

So  Knrroosh    \\tnu •]";. 

1888  R.  KIH.INU  J-'iain  T.Jr.  Hills  (1891  31  There  was 
a  wild  hurroosh  at  the  Club. 

Hur  r;oo-sh,  v.     ^Cf.  IlnnuM 

1895  JANE  B,u:i.. \v  Strangers  at  Lixonncl  41  You  might 
U  well  try  to  huroosh  one  chicken  off  a  rafter  and  not  scare 
the  couple  that  were  huddled  beside  it. 

Hnrry  (hvri  ,  sb.  Also  6-7  hurrey,  -ie. 
\Ilurry  sb.  and  vb.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
doubtful  ME.  instance  of  the  latter,  are  known 
only  from  end  of  1 6th  c. ;  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
them  has  priority  etymological!}',  and  the  order  of 
development  is  not  clear.  In  the  earliest 
eited  instances  the  sb.  is  identical  in  sense  with 
HL'BLyl;  so  hurry-burry  with  Itnrly-burly.  \Vith 
these  cf.  also  mod.Du.  herric,  hurt'ie,  agitation, 
bustle,  disorder,  tumult.  The  earliest  cited  in- 
stances of  the  vb.,  on  the  other  hand,  go  with 
branch  II  of  the  sb.,  and  point  to  more  immediate 
onomatopoeic  origin,  the  element  hurr  being  natur- 
ally used  in  various  languages  to  express  the 
sound  of  rapid  vibration,  and  the  rapid  motion 
which  it  accompanies.  Thus  MUG.  and  (ier. 
hurren  to  whir,  Sw.  and  Norw.  dial,  hurra  to 
whir,  whizz,  whirl  round,  Da.  hum  to  whir,  Icel. 
hurr  hurly-burly,  i 

I.  1 1.  Commotion  or  agitation, physical,  social, 
or  political ;  disturbance,  tumult.  With  or  without 
a  and//.)  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  /.;V;    \\.\viii.    1003  The  tumult  still  cn- 
i,  and  the  multitude  was  all  up  on  a  hurrey.     1607 
^HAKS.  Cor.  IV.  vi.  4  Thejji 
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Weie  In  wilde  hurry.      1625  Fu 
: :.  ii,    \\'h.u   thousand  nor  - 

ii  all  the  ru<.>  •  \  ca  and  hurries':     1659   I  >. 

Pi  LI,  //',•/"  .   where 

there  i-.  nothing  but  a  Cdai^  of  hiury,  .tin!  ton  fusion.     1761 
Wi  si.i-.v    Jt  nl.  6  bcpl.,  A  pour  ;  make  .some 

tumult.     But  many  cried  out,  'Constables,  lake  him  away'. 
'1  hey  did  so,  and  the  hurr\  1843  K    K.  M  \I>I>LN 

,/  Irishmen  Ser.  11.  II.  xx.  4.^5  In  the  south  of  Ireland, 
the  rebellion  of  1798  is  designated  by  a  term  .  .indicative  of 
the  confusion  at  tend. ml  un  an  insurrection.  The  people 
ca.ll  it  '  the  hurry  '. 

fb.  concr.  A  confused  crowd,  a  mob.   Obs.  rare. 

i6zo  SHLLTOX  Quix.  (1096)  III.  54  For  all  your  Pharaos, 
your  Ptolomies . .  your  Caesar* . .  with  all  the  hurrie  (if  I  may 
so  terme  them'  of  your  infinite  Princes,  Monarchy  I 
Medes,  ..Persians,  Grecians,  and  Barbarians.  1714  *  -AY 
Trivia  in.  30  The  Pavement  sounds  with  trampling  Feet, 
And  the  mixt  Hurry  barricades  the  Street. 

f2.  Mental  agitation  or  disturbance;  excitement; 
perturbation.  '.Also  with pi.}  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND Lfoy  ix.xxiv.  331, 1  will  for  my  part  set  all 
presently  in  a  hurrie  {terrore^  itnplcbo}.  1682  NOKRIS 
Hierpcles  162  Void  of  all  material  passions,  and  terrestrial 
hurries.  1704  F.  FI/LLHK  Med.  Gyuin.  U7ii>  146  There  is 
nothing  like  Hurrying  the  Body,  to  divert  the  Hurry  of  the 


Mind.  1754  RiCHARD6ON  Grandison  V.  ii.  10  They  thought 
it  adviseable  that  I  should  not  be  admitted  into  her  presence, 
till  the  hurries  she  was  in  had  subsided.  1789  MAD. 
I>'ARHLAY  Diary  18  Feb.,  He  found  nothing  now  remaining 
of  the  disorder,  but  too  much  hurry  of  spirits. 

II.   3.  Excited,  hasty,   or  impetuous   motion ; 
rush.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  xm.  (1701)  596/2  The  motion 
of  the  Heaven,  or  of  the  Stars,  .might  in  the  first  case.. both 
have  begun,  and  be  continued  by  the  hurry  of  some  Air. 
1696  WHISTON  Th.  Earth  n.  (1722)  74  Strange  uncertain 
Hurries  of  Opake  Masses  hither  and  thither.  1709  MKS.  MAN- 
LKY  Seer.  Mem.  (1736)  I.  125  My  Heart  is  upon  the  Hurry. 
1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  530  The  hurry  and  vigour  of  circu- 
lation [of  the  blood]  are  greater  than  at  any  future  period. 
1860  LONGI-.  H'nyside  /»n,  Paul  Revere  73  A  hurry  of 
hoofs  in  a  village  street. 

T"  b.  A  strong  impulse.   Obs.  rare. 

1693  C.  MATIIEK  /art's.  World  (1862)  188  Grievous  and 
Pulling  Hurries  to  Self-Murder  are  none  of  the  smallest 
outrages,  which  the  Devil  in  his  Temptations  commits 
upon  us. 

4.  Action  accelerated  by  some  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, excitement,  or  agitation  ;    undue  or  im- 
moderate haste;  the  condition  of  being  obliged  to 
act  quickly  through  having  little  time ;  eagerness 
to  get  something  done  quickly.     vScc  also  5.) 

169*  DRYDKN  St.  Euremont's  Ess.  77  To  enjoy  themselves 
equally  in  the  hurry  of  Business,  and  the  Repose  of  a 
Private  Life.  1700  T.  KROWN  tr.  Frcsnys  Amusem.  Ser. 
<y  Com.  23  With  what  Hurry  and  Swiftness  is  the  Circula- 
tion of  London  perform'd?  1769  Jituius  Lett.  xxxv.  156 
The  imprudent  hurry  with  whicfl  the  first  overtures  from 
I'' ranee  were  accepted.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  101  Much  hurry 
of  business  prevents  R.  S.  from  entering  further  into  the 
other  queries.  1833  N.  ARNOIT  Physics  I.  370  Surprised 
at  the  extent  and  hurry  uf  the  preparation*.  1879  KARKAM 
St.  /'aw/ (1883)  188  There  is  no  hurry  in  the  de>igns  of  God. 
b.  Qualified  by  no  many  (with  negative  implica- 
tion) :  Need  or  occasion  for  hurry. 

1849  MAI/ALLAY  Hist.  £ng.  iv.  I.  434  Sometime-,  he  said 
that  there  was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he  was  too 
weak.  Mod.  Is  there  any  hurry ''. 

5.  Phrases  (from  4).   a.  hi  a  hurry.  In  haste  due 
to  pressure,  want  of  time,  or  excitement ;  in  urgent 
haste. 

1700  S.  L.  tr.  FryWs  V'oy.  E.  In<t.  42  The  other  had  no 
sooner  got  his  Gun,  but  in  a  hurry  hu  fires  upon  him  ;  but  ' 
not  taking  good  aim,  did  not  do  any  execution.  1726  MU-.I  - 
VOCKE  Voy.  round  World  (1757;  202  He  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  his  sprit-sail-yard  fore  and  aft.  (11773  CHES- 
IIIRF.  in  J.  Trusler  Prliu.  I\'Uf.  ncus  '1700)  61  A  man  of 
sense  may  be  in  ha-te.  but  he  is  never  in  a  hurry.  ..  To 
be  in  a  hurry  is  a  proof  that  the  business  we  embark  in  is 
too  great  for  us.  1774  C.  ].  PHIITM  /  'ay.  -V.  Pole  125  This 
instrument,  though  far  from  complete,  having  been  con- 
structed in  a  hurry  for  the  purpose  of  a  first  experiment. 
1805  .I<W.  Jrnl.  XIV.  124.  I  chew  it  up  ia  a  hurry,  intend- 
ing to  transcribe  it.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <>- 
Mining  114  While  the  sun  shines,  such  an  enterprise  mu>t 
make  hay  in  a  hurry.  1884  1 ',  M.  ('  •.,  \',vi  OKU  Ran.  Singer 
I.  53  What  a  IUM  ry  you  a1  • 

b.  Xot .  .  in  a  hurry  ^  not  very  soon;  to  he  in 
no  /ittrry,  to  have  plenty  of  lime,  to  take  one's 
time,  (colloq^) 

1837  GuKlNG  &  PRITCHAKli  Mtcr,\^r.    109  The    late    Mi.   T. 
.^. whose  like  we  shall  not  seea^ain  in  a  hurry.    1858  BICKLE 
II.   \iii.  5')S  lVlie\iiiL,r  that  litll--  ran  he  done 
they  are  m  no  Iiun->  tu  do  it.    1865  \V.  ( ,.  PALGKAX'E  ,  / 
I.  no  Not  yet  liberated,  nor  likely  to  be  so  in  a  hurry. 

6.  Technical  and  specific  Ust-s. 

a.    A  -small  load  uf  hay  or  corn.  dial.  icf.   HURRY  , 
b-  One  of  the  '  spouts '  which  allow  coal  to  rush  down  from 
cars  (running  on  a  timber  framework)  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  ; 
//.  the  whole  frame-work  ur  '  Gallic-  '.       c.  Jh\inta.tit  Mimic. 
A  treni  liayed  un  the  violin  or  other  insti  uniciil 

inpany  an  exciting  scene.         d.    Dr.  Lodge's 
pObed  term  for  a  in,.  it-jn  (in  Physic $}t  i.e.   an 

Bccderatioa  of  one  foot  per  second  in  a  second. 

1659    Daihain   Rcc.    (1894)   IV.   5    No   Inhahitant    of  this 

Towue  shall,  .cutt  any  grasse  in  any  oft!:  •   ' 

. .  vpon  the  penaltie  of  forfieting  tcim   shillings  for  euery 

Loade  or  hurry  of  haye  so  cutt.     1787  W.  MAKSMAU 

J'olk  (1795)  II.  Gloss.  (E. D.S.i,  Hurry,  a  small  load  uf  hay 

<    .4  Hist,  in  Ann.  AV^-.  3-^0  In  this  staith 

arc-  h.\e<l   live  hurries  or  spouts  . .  the  humes  or  spouu  lie 

\\ilh  a:i  inclining  >l-Ji«:  of  about  forty-five  decrees.      1836-9 

1  hen  the  \vi\u,  •  ea  in 

to  two  bars  of  quick  music,    technically  called  'a  hurry'). 


HURRY. 

1879  i  ji  note.  Suppose  . .  we  .  .  tall  the 

unit  uf  velocity  a  '  speed  '.  . .  If  a  name  were  . .  \\  .c 
the  ir  : 
1     perhaps    b<_ :   ,  ry*.       1888  -Si  AIM; 

Diet.  Miis.    I'.   -'31    Tlie    '  Imrr\  \    played  as  a 

preparation  for  tlie  cuhiiinating  point  of  a  dramatic  incident 
..during  at.  > -r  like  exciting  atli 

7.  Used  Oiivcrbially  :   \Vithiiuny. 

1796  Scorr  Will.  ty  Helen  xxxvii,  And,  huiry  !  hurry!  off 
they  rode. 

8.  Comb.   Jrom  sense  i  . 

1650  TRAP]'  Ciwiw.  Lev.  xxvi.  S  Tho>e..that  beard  an 
Imnie-nois  in  the  aer  (.made  by  the  Angels  likely). 

Hurry  ^h/rri),  v.  Also  'i  ±  horye(n.  [See 
HUKBY  sb.  (The  order  of  senses  is  uncertain  : 
possibly  sense  3  was  the  earliest,  as  app.  in  the  sb.)] 
1.  trans.  To  carry,  convey,  or  cause  to  go  with 
excessive  haste,  under  the  influence  of  external 
pressure  or  of  excitement.  Frequently  with  along, 
away,  down,  up,  /';/,  out,  etc. 

(It  is  not  certain  that  the  first  quot.  belongs  to  this  word.i 
[13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  883  pe  gonge  men.  .by  he  honde/ 
hym  hent  &  horyed  him  with-inne.J 

1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  $  Ad,  904  A  second  fear.  .Which  madly 
hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither.  1601  WEEVLK 
Mar.'.,  Sir  J.  O.'dcasilc  E  viij  b.  To  Thickets  fecld  then 
waa  ( ildcastle  hurried.  1676  tr.  GniiuititrSs  I'oy.  Athens 
289  Cavern^,  into  which  the  poor  Shepheards  hurry  their 
Flocks  upon  any  alarm.  1760  C.  JOHNS]  ON  Chry^il  11822) 
II.  214  My  master  was  sei/ed  and  hurried  away  to  a  prison. 
1834  Mt.i'WiN  Angler  in  U'a/es  I.  148.  I  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  not  knowing  whither  my  steps  were  hurrying  me. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hsur*  m  Library  (.1892)  II.  i-  6  We  com- 
monplace Leings  are  hurried  along  in  the  crowd. 

b.  To  carry  or  drive  with  impetuosity  or  without 
deliberation  to  some  action,  conduct,  or  condition 
of  mind. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  35  Wilde  amazement  hurries  vp 
and  downe  The  little  number  of  your  doubtful!  friends. 
,  i6zx  T.  WILLIAMSON  tr.  Gonhiri'*  II' Lt-  I  'icillard  104 
'I  hose  raging  and  unruly  passions,  \\hich  hurry  the  wicked 
up  and  downe.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  r.  §  2  The  poor 
People,  .are  furiously  hurried  into  actions  . .  destroying  all 
foundations  of  Law  and  Liberty.  1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.' Mn- 
Iwmetans  18  Drinking  hurries  Men  on  to  the  worst  of 
Vices.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  III.  97  To  hurry  you  into 
an  act  of  unjust  aggres^on. 

f  c.  To  drive  (anything)  with  rapid  or  impetuous 
motion.  Obs. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  278  Exhalations  . .  hurried  about 
with  a  most  violent  motion.  1696  WHISTOS  The.  Earth  \\. 
(1722)  370  A  Comet's  Atmosphere  is  a  very  stormy  Fluid 
M  herein  Masses  of  Opakc  Matter  are  continually  hurried 
about. 

2.  /;///-.  To  move  or  act  with  excited  haste,  or 
with  an  evident  or  apparent  effort  at  speed ;  to 
press  on  without  leisure  or  with  great  or  undue 
haste.  With  advbs.  as  in  i.  Hurry  up!  make 
haste,  increase  your  speed,  (coltoq.} 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  140  Desp'ratcl\/ he  hurried 
through  the  streete.  1591  —  i  Hen.  I  7,  iv.  iii.  53  Liues, 
Honours,  Lands,  and  all,  hurrie  to  losse.  1602  MANSION 
Ant.  -\  Mtl.  in.  Wks.  1856  I.  32  Gastly  amazement.  .Shall 
hurry  on  before,  and  usher  us.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykt:' •• 
E.  hid.  74  Near  enough  to  hear  them  . .  and  to  see  their 
Troops  hurry  from  one  place  to  another.  1816  KKATINGB 
Trav.  (1817)  L  49  At  sun-^et  all  must  hurry  inside  the 
gates.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.  ttonnct>ille\\.  47  They  hurried 
off  to  obtain  relief.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN  True  Vin.€  vi. 
(1872)  259  Nature  never  hurries,  never  takes  leaps,  never 
wearies.  1878  HLXLLY  Physiogr.  74  The  fresh  water  hurry- 
ing  onward  to  the  sea.  1890  Acrobats  4-  Mwtntcbankt  72 
'Walk  in,  walk  in  !  ladies  and  gentlemen',  cries  the  show- 
man. . . '  Walk  in,  walk  in  !  Hurry  up  ! ' 

f  3.  trans.  To  agitate,  disturb, excite;  to  molest, 
harass,  worry.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Cf.  HURRY  sb.  i. 
1611  COTGR..  Harass?,,  .harried,  molested,  hurried  1613 
P.  MILLLS  tr.  Me .i7rtV,  <A..  Treas.  Anc.  .y  Mod.  T.  I.  17  i 
Then  must  the  conscience  be  hurried  with  her  owne  pierc- 
1683  'I'nvoN  It 'ay  to  Health  380  As  tl^-c-  savage 
1  leasts  do  delight  to  kill,  Lurry,  oppress,  tear  and  eat  the 
Blood  of  their  fellow  Creatures.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus. 
ix.  232  So  under  the  influence  of  the  imagination  as  to  have 
their  sleep  hurried  with  visions.  1832  HT.  MARTINF.AU 
Ireland  iv.  63  Her  form  wasted,  her  spirits  were  hurried. 
1848  A.  B.  EVANS  Leicester  v.,  I've  been  very 

much  hurried  this  morning;  for  I've  just  heard  of  the  death 
of  my  old  friend  T . 

4.  To  urge  or  excite  to  greater  speed  ;  to  hasten 
the  action,  motion,  or  progress  of;  often,  to  hasten 
unduly. 

1713  AUDISON  Guardian  No.  154  f  2,  I  hurried  my  habit, 
and  gut  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time.  1761  HUMI-:  Hint, 
Eng.  III.  liv.  175  The  Commons,  .now  hurried  on  as  much 
as  they  formerly  delayed,  the  disbanding  of  the  armies. 
1836  li'cstm.  Rev.  Apr.  176  Indeed,  the  conclusion  [of  the 
drama]  appear*  to  be  somewhat  hurried  up.  1845  FORD 
llizndtk.  Sfttiin  i.  55  Nor  is  there  any  good  to  be  got  in 
trying  to  hurry  man  ur  beast  in  Spain.  1889  MKS.  WALFORD 
Stiff-necked  (ifncrttf.  190  Shall  I  ring  and  hurry  up  the  tea  ? 

rt'jl.     1838  DICKE*.  .    \ ,    Y..>u  needn't  hurry 

yourself.     1877  M.  M.   GRANT  Sun. Maid  \,  There  \\.\ 
reason  why  the  express  should  huny  itself. 

5.  To  put  away,  on.  out,  forth,  etc.,  hurriedly  or 
hastily. 

1806  SURR  Winter  in  Land.  'ed.  3'  I.  208  Lady  Roseville 
hurried  away  a  tear  that  would  start  unbidden.  1807  SIR 
R.  Wn  i-:<  .•!  II.  \hi.  256  Hurry- 

ing on  my  clothes.     1810  Scorr  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxxii,  Ere 
_;ue  could  hurry  fuith  hi*  fear.     1833  N.   AKNOTT 
I   6-0  When  tbe  glottis  is  uiKe  uptnen. .  .the 
stutterer,  .is  glad  to  hurry  out  as  many  wr.,. 

6.  north,  dial.  To  transport  or  convey 


HURRY-BURRY. 

;.,  lo  drive  a  cart,  drive  coal),  spa '.  in 
Coal-mining.  To  transport  (the  coal)  from  the  face 
of  the  working  to  the  bottom  of"  the  shaft  ^>ee 
HuituiKi;  2)  ;  also  absol. 

1847  78  HALMUKLI  ,  Hurry  (i)  to  bear,  lead,  or  ij;u'ry  an\- 
. .  iS&iAlniQtuUiury  .\  // u,t,l,->-*/.  Gloss.t 
iiiove  a  can.  A  hui^e  hurries,  t  ,,.ds,  &c. 

1898  '.  '  .:.<i>\lia>:  .'i  Oct.,  Joel  l! — ,  sun  of  the 

deceased,  said  he  hurried  for  his  father. 

Htrrry-bu'rry,  sb.  .adv.'.  Sc.  [Reduplicated 
extension  of  Ili'itRY:  cf.Huiu.v-ucui.v.]  Tumult, 
confusion  or  bustle  caused  by  excitement,  hurly- 
burly,  b.  as  aifo.  Tumultuously. 

1791  A.  WILSON  Laurel  Disputed  Poet.  Wks.  11846}  127 
To  read  the  King's  Birth-day's  fell  hurry-burry.  ?<zi8oo 
Ckristu.-iix  lni';>i^  ill  J.  Skinner  M isc.  Poet.  (180.1)  125  (Jann. 
The  hurry-hurry  [that]  now  began.. Wi'  routs  and  raps  frae 
man  to  man.  1813  D.  ANDLKSON  Poems  1 16  (Jam.)  Hurry 
nimiin'  loupin'.  1832-53  A.  RODGER  in  ll'/iistlt-' 
i-iinxi,  ~"^r.  in.  65  I'll  just  tak'  ye  at  your  word, 

An'  end  this  hurry-burry. 

t  Hurry-CUrry.  Ol>s.  tnonce-wd.  [A  jingling 
formation  IromAurry  (see  esp.  HURUY  v.  6) ;  perh. 
with  reference  to  L.  citrnts  chariot.  Cf.  also 
HABBY-CARUY.]  ?  A  swift  ear  or  curricle. 

1599  NASHI-;  Lenten  Stuffe  45  The  sunne  was  so  in  his 
mumps  vppon  it  . .  that  hee  had  thought  to  have  topled  his 
burning  carre  or  Hurrie  currie  into  the  sea. 

t  Hurry-durry,  sb.  rare.  =  HUKRY-BUBBY. 

1732  MKS.  DELANV  in  Life  -v  Corr.  (1861)  I.  389  Mrs. 
Clayton  designs  having  her  assembly,  ,so  we  must  prepare 
for  hurry-durry  ;  but  as  it  will  be  the  only  agreeable  crowd, 
I  think  it  may  be  borne  once  a  week.  1774  Ibid.  Ser.  11.  II. 
41  Whilst  we  are  enjoying  sweet  peace  in  this  delightful 
place,  the  wurld  is  in  a  hurry-durry, 

T  Hu'rry-du'rry, «.  Obs.   [Cf.  HURRY  sb.  i.] 

A  sailor's  epithet  applied  to  rough,  boisterous,  foul 
weather.  Ilence^".  in  quot.  1676. 

1672  St.its  refers,  Doiiu-st.  (P.R.O.)  CCCXIV.  No.  go 
The  wind  was  at  ea.st  and  blew  hard  and,  as  the  seamen 
terme  it,  was  thick  hurry  durry  weather,  which  is  wind  and 
raiue.  1676  \VvcnLitLtY  PL  Dealer  \.  VVks.  (Rtldg.)  105/2 
i  Sail,  Nay,  there's  no  more  dealing  with  him,  than  with 
the  land  in  a  storm,  no  near  —  2  Suit.  'Tis  a  hurry- 
durry  blade.  Dost  thou  remember,  .when  I  welcomed  him 
ashore,  he  L^ave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  called  me  fawning 
water-dog1;  1693  R.  GKIFIITHS  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Trencluird 
{P.  R.  O.},  We  have  melt  with  very  foule  hurry-durry 
weather  and  much  raine. 

t  Hurry-durry,  int.  Ohs.  An  exclamation 
of  impatience  or  indignation. 

i68z  OTWAY  /  VV/LV  /'/v,v.  in.  i,  I  will  not  stir  from  the 
door,  thai  I  resolve  —  hurry  durry,  what,  shut  me  out. 
Ibid.,  Hurry  durry — good  for  nothing!  1682  MK».  DI.HN 
Ro:ti;d?i<:ads  in,  How  dost  do,  Nacky?  hurry  durry'.  I  am 
come,  little  Nacky.  Ibid.  iv.  ii,  What  my  Nicky  Nacky! 
Hurry  Durry  !  Nicky  Nacky  in  the  Plot? 

Hurrying  ,\wri\iy},  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  HUUKY  v.+ 
-INO'.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  HURRY:  fa.  Harass- 
ing, disturbance,  molestation,  worrying  ipbs,}.  b. 
Hastening  under  excitement  or  pressure. 

1653  H.  MORE  A/itid.  Ath.  in.  vii.  (i-ji-j)  108  Under  most 
grievous  hurryings  and  tortures  of  the  body.  1674  N.  FAIK- 
(,'ontents1.  The  nimbleness  of  Ghosts  in 
ihcir  imrryings  of  Body.  1683  TKYON  Way  fo  Health  -u.; 
For  all  Hurrying,  Hunting,  Oppressing  and  Killing.  1816 
BYRON  C/i.  Har.  in.  xxiv.  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying 
to  and  fro. 

Hu'rrying,  ppl.a.  [f.asprec.  +  -iNG^.]  That 
hurries ;  that  hastens  under  pressure  or  excitement ; 
moving  with  excited  haste. 

1751  EARL  OKKERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  183  They  were 

written  in  a  careless,  hurrying  manner.     1801  Mt;d.  JrnL 

V.    164   A  hurrying  message   was   brought,  requiring  Mr. 

C.'s  attendance  to  a  young  man.     1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 

iii.  I.  352  Courts  and  alleys  . .  alive  with  hurrying  feet 

and  anxious  face^.     1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thttle\\\%  The  clouded 

i  i-ying  sky. 

Hence  Hivrryingly  adv. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSn)  II.  \.\.\v.  -,-57  Going  out 
of  one  apartment,  hurryingly,  as  I  may  say,  into  another. 
1818  K.L.VI  s  Endyin.  in.  729  They  went  til!  unobscur'd  the 
porches  shone  ;  Which  hurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enter'd 

Hurry-scurry  (hwri,sk»-ri;,  adv.,  adj.,  and 
dloq.     Also  hurry-skurry.     [f.  HUKRY  v.  + 
SCURRY  v. :  the  jingling  combination  has  the  effect 
of  a  reduplicative  formation ;  cf.  htlttr-skelter.] 

A.  adv.  With  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  persons, 
etc.,  running  in  diverse  directions;  in  disorderly 
haste,  pell-mell. 

1750  0 HAY  Long  Story  63  Each  hole  and  cupboard  they 
explore. .Run  hur-ry-skurry  namd  the  fluur.  1798  COLE- 
i  Poems,  Mad  O.r  xiv,  The  victor  ox  scoured  down 
the  street,  The  mob  fled  hurry-scurry.  1833  I.ONGF.  Outre- 
Mtr  Pr.  Wks.  1886  I.  125  Away  went  horse  and  rider  at 
full  speed,— hurry-scurry,— up  hill  and  down.  1883  E. 
PENNELL-ELMHIRST  Cream  Leicestcrsh,  138  A  whistling 
coal  train  drove  these  horsemen  hurry-scurry  out  of  its  way. 

B.  adj.  Characterized  by  hurry  and  commotion. 
1731  E."  FORREST  Ho&irt/i's  'Tour  4  We  made  a  hurry- 
scurry  dinner  at  the  Smack  at  the  ten-gun  battery.     1789 
MAD.   D'ARBLAY  Diary  Dec.,  It  must  be  a  mighty  hurry - 
bkurry  life!     1836  DISRALLI  Lett.    Rnnnymede  154    That 
volatile  effusion   which   is   the   huny-skurry   offspring   of 
ignorance  and  guile.    i&faJfrad/erriAdvtrtiser  18  Julys/a 
Then  Iiurry-skurry  retreat ;  men  tumbling  over  one  another 
for  fear. 

C.  sb.  Hurry  and  confusion  ;  the  hurrying  and 
disorderly  rushing  of  a  number  ;   a  '  rush  '. 
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1754    K"  itAEinsoN    Gray. 

should    not   we   \\uiiu-ii.   aflei    all.   (.Miiti'uc   ID 
skunu.V.'     1797  M\i>.   I)'AKUI,,\V  Lit.  ,  July, 

i  he  close  oi  the  season  is  always  huny-si  niry,  1800 
A.  CARLVLK  .  lntnl>ity.  i  14  While  nur  dinner  was  preparing, 
an  alarm  was  beat  in  llu:  camp,  uhi.  I. 

I    hurry-scurry   in    the    courtyard.       1852    K.    S.    Si 
•S/tV/.syV  S$-    Tottr  Ixvi.  ^71  All  was  iu>,\    nuuinoti 

1    hurry-scurry  inside   and  out.     1862  SIHKI.I  \ 
-\i.  488  This  is  tiie  age  of  progress, 
hurry-skurry.      We  have  all  run  ourselves  out  uf  breath. 

Hu*rry-scu'rryf  v .    [f.  prcc.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  or  proceed  with  hurry-seuny ; 
to  run  or  rush  in  confused  and  undignified  haste. 

1771  FOOTI-;  Maid  of  B.  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  227  Out  bolted 
the  Squire,  and  hurry -^curried  away.     1812  COMBL  Pictur- 
esque i.  (.Chandos)  6   She  was  among   those   busy  wivt>, 
,    Who  hurry-scurry  through  their  lives.     1896  Daily 
i    4  Dec.  7/4  Having  to  hurry-scurry  about  the  phufonu  in 
search  of  a  vacant  seat. 

2.  trans,   {nonce- tin  .  j 

1896  U'cstut.  Gax.  20  Mar.  j  i  The  pa>te  is  lunry-skuiiied 
into  pie,  pudding,  or  tart. 

Hurse-skin,  var.  or   erron.  f.  huss-skin  :   see 

Hurson,  obs.  Sc.  f.  XYHOHESUX. 

Hurst  (hi)jst\  Forms :  i  hyrst,  3-  hurst. 
(4  hurste,  5  hirste,  6  hyrst,  6-  hirst  .  [OL. 
hyrst :— OTeut.  type  *hitrsti-z^  whence  OHG., 
MHG.  hurst y  G.  dial,  horst  '  heap,  cluster,  thicket, 
top  of  rock,  sandbank '  (Flu'gei) ;  MLG.  horst  hill. 
'  wooded  or  bushy  eminence,  small  wood,  LG.  horst. 
host,  a  bushy  piece  of  land  surrounded  v\  ith  marsh, 
a  wooded  eminence,  }L^rh.hih'st,/iorsf,  host*  thicket, 
,  copse,  sandy  eminence  (prob.  formerly  overgrown 
with  brushwood);  MDu.  horst  .  Kilian  horse  ht. 
Jwrst}  thicket  of  brushwood.  In  the  forms  -hurst, 
-hirst,  -herst,  a  frequent  element  in  place-names, 
as  in  Hawkhurstj  Chislehurst,  Fernichirst,  Am- 
herst.  (So  -horst  in  Du.  and  LG.) 

I  eel.  hrjdstr  rough  place,  barren  rocky  place,  Norw.  dial. 
rust,  ryst,  little  wood,  thicket,  clump  of  alders  and  dwarf 
birch,  wooded  tract  on  a  mountain,  lateral  rid^e  of  a  moun- 
tain, F;er( test  rust  ridge,  show  similarity  of  sense,  but  are 
difficult  to  connect  phonologically.] 

I.  1.  An  eminence,  hillock,  knoll,  or  bank,  esp. 
:    one  of  a  sandy  nature. 

a  looo  Riddles  xli.  6r  (Gr.)  Swylce  ic  com  wraSre  bonne 
wermod  sy  pe  her  on  hyrsttim  heasewe  sU>nde5.  <  1290 
S".  E>!£,  Leg.  I.  300/18  Opon  \>t  hexte  hurste  of  al  pe  luille 
:i4>e  laste  he  him  fond.  Ibid.  473/378  Huy  lokeden  heum 
bi-side  and  sei^en  an  hei^h  hurst  Swibe  feor  in  pe  se.  1387 
TREVISA  ///V<iV«  (Rolls*  I.  419  At  Nemyn  in  Nor[>  Wales 
A  litel  iloncl  J>ere  is,  pat  hatte  Eardeseie.  .Men  lyne^  so 

•    longc   in    J>al    hurste,    pat   be   eldest   del^eb    fur*.!.      1513 
DOUGLAS  .  Kncis  xi.  vii.  56  Thai  hard  hillis  hirst i>  for  to  eir 
[collet,  tiSijitc  htiruat  aspcrriina,pascnnt\.      1781  J.  II 
Four  to  Caves  Gloss.,  /first,  a  bank  or  sudden  rising  uf 
the  ground.     1814  SCOTT  Wa?.  xxxviii.  noti ,  \\'e  are  bound 
to  drive  the  bullocks,  All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hillocks. 
b.  A  sandbank  in  the   sea  or  a  river;   a  ford 

i    made  by  a  bed  of  sand  or  shingle. 

1398  THEVISA  /iurth.  DC  P.  A*,  xvi.  i.  iTollcm.  MS.\  It  is 

I    harde  and  most  perel  to  falle   and   smyte   on    hurstes  of 

,    grauel  \arcnarniii  obstaculis]   hid  in  pe  see  under  water. 

i  1576  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  384  The.  .Cytie 
dothe  suffer  the  Thames  to  geather  a  great  hurst  ur  banck. 
1805  State,  Fraser  of  Fraserficld  192  (Jam.)  If. .there 
would  be  a  ford  or  hirst  in  the  water.  1820  J.  CLLLAMJ 

,  Glasgtnv  113  To  remove  the  ford  at  Dambuck  and  .some 
other  prominent  hirsts.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh. 
IVord-bk.  s.v.,  A  bed  of  shingle  in  the  Severn  is  called  a 
hurst. 

2.  A  grove  of  trees ;  a  copse  ;  a  wood  ;  a  wooded 
eminence.     ^The  last  variety  of  sense,  found  in 
moil  dialects,  may  be  the  primary  one.) 

The  OK.  quots.  are  of  uncertain  sense. 

822  Charter  in  O.  E.  /V.r/y  458  lu  hyrst,  sciofm^den,  Miad- 
hyrsi.  858  Ibid.  438  Stanch  tan  dcnn,  et  ilia  silva,  sand- 
hyrst  nominatur  quae  pertinet  to  wassingwellan.  ?ii4oo 
M_orte  Ari/t.  3370  Hrawnches  so  heghe.  .they  heldede  to 
hir  hestc  alle  holly  at  ones,  The  hegheste  of  iche  a  hirste. 
1612  DKAYTOS  /V/yW/>.  ii.  ^7  Each  rising  hurst  Where 
many  a  goodlie  oake  had  carefullie  been  nurst.  1628  COKI: 
On  Litt.  4b,  Hurst  ur  hirst  .signifieth  a  wood.  1815 
BROCKETT,  /first,  Hurst  ^  a  woody  bank.  1827  J.  HODGSON 
Xorthumbld.  \\.  I.  roo  note,  Scraggy  hirsts  uf  hazel.  1871 
R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  71*  In  hursts  that  house  the  boar. 

b.  Her.  *  A  charge  representing  a  small  group 
uf  trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount  or  base  ' 

Caaadl). 

1889  KLMN  P/.V.  tier.,  Hurst,  ;iw<>nd,  or  thicket  of  trees. 

II.  Technical  senses.     (The  connexion  of  these 
with  the  prec.  is  doubtful.) 

3.  The  frame  of  a  pair  of  millstones. 
1710  RUDUIMAS  Gloss.    Douglas  s.  v.,   Miln-hit 

!     place  on  which  the  Cribs  or  Crubs  ia-  they  call  tl- 
\\itbin  which  the  mil-stone  hirsts,  or  Mrsills.      1764^ 
etc.   1  '/i  /.  - J  '"''•>   s-  Si .  s.  v.  Mill,  'i'he  hurst  or  round  frame 
containing   the   lower   mill-stone  . .  and   the   upper  one. 
j884   KNIOHI    DU-t.  Mech.  Suppl ,  f/nrsf,  the  frame  on 
which  a  run  of  millstones  is  placed.     A  husk. 

4.  The  ring  of  the  helve  of  a  trip-  or  tilt-hammer, 
which  benrs  the  trunnions. 

1825   I.   NIUIOLSOX  Opcrat.  ;6  The  centre,, 

or  axis  of  the  hammer,   is  supported  i  frame 

[ed  the  hirst.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  -' 

III.  5.  Comb,  hurst-beech,  the   Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame  =  sense  4. 


HURT. 

1825 

the  platforms,  ;uid   h.ue     • 

.ith.        1866 

Hin    linn  ]i,    i    ,'if'i/t/ts     fiitttluy.        1879     1'i  [0 
Hurst   i 

Hurt  (Ji/ut  ,  J/'.1  Forms:  .»-;  hurif,  .\  hirt, 
hourte.  5  hort,  hurth,  3-6  hurtt  0,  4  hurt. 

1    [app.  a.  Ul  .  hurlc    n  ;  col- 

lision, stroke,  blow,  f.  //;/,-/Vr,  him 

•  Cf.  also  later  F.  hcurt  '  shockc,  push,  or  < 
violent  iiK-uin^  nr  cunllict;  a  knock  or  knocking 
together'  (. Ot-r.  .  It.  u> lu  a  push,  thrust,  shock; 
also  (from  French,  MllCi.  hurt  and  hurte  shock 
of  encounter,  MDu.,  Du.  hort  thrust,  push,  shove. 
The  sense  '  injury '  is  a  purely  ling,  development : 

'    see  HURT  v .] 

fl.  A  knock,  blow,  or  stroke  causing  a  wo 

:    or  damage.  Obs. 

c  1205   LAY.    1837   Heo  leopen  to  Brutus   folke,  pn 

j     hurtes  duden.   a  1*40  Lofsongin  L'ott.  Hom,  207  Ich  bide  be 

I      ..bl  fc>e  herde  hurte.->    and    ^;   unwur3e    wowes  &et    '•. 

'     us..polede.     c  1330   K.   URCNNK  Ckrv;:. 

He  ne  lefte  for  bwcrd  ne  u^er  hirt  pat  he  vtuil  Arthur  stirt. 
ciqooDestr.  y>(*_j'65J6  He.  .Gird  horn  to  ground  \\ii: 
L^ry-m  hurt.  1590  Slit  |.  S.MVIH  Di\-_.  ll'^apa^  .-jb,  Of 
the  great  disordering  uf  hurses  \\  itli  the  hurts  of  our  Eng- 
lish arrowes.  1653  Hoi.cnuhi  rrocopiits,  Goth,  li'ars  n.  iv. 
4^  Synthue.s  by  a  hurt  of  a  I.unee  upon  his  right  hand,  wa> 
disabled.  1841-4  EMKKSON  kss..  drafts  \\  1;-.  'l^hn)  I. 
u6  Vou  atlniire  this  imser  uf  granite,  weathering  the  hurts 
of  so  many  ages. 

2.  Bodily  or  material  injury,  esp.  that  caused  by 
a  blow  or  stroke  ;  a  wound  ;  a  lesion ;  damage. 

(-1205  LAY.  8178  [>a  wes  his  hurte  a;5e.    a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
112  A  lutel  ihurt  1  ^eii  eie  derue5  more  ^en  deO  a  muchel 
i     i5e    hele.     '"1375  -'  -IS.    E)  1691  +  5  He  ••• 

I  ffeynt  flfor  hys  hurte.  £1375^.  Leg.  Saints,  Lauimtiit* 
\  357  A  fare  $ung  man..Cleiiyeand  pi  hortis  bat  iire  sare. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  46^  Herbes.  .To  heele  with  youre 
hurtes  hastily.  1474  CAXTOM  Chess?  100  Instrumcntia.  .fur 
to  serche  woundes  and  hurtes.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors 
(1640)  30  b,  Sometime  it  killeth  a  man,  and  there  appeareth 
no  wound  without,  neither  any  hurt  within.  153*  SHAKS. 
Rom.  <y  Jnl.  in.  i.  115  My  very  Friend  hath  got  his  mortal! 
hurt  In  my  behalfe.  1658  A.  Fox  IVitrtz'  Srtrg:  in.  \\i 
267  A  Gentlemans  child,  .bad  a  hurt  on  the  ancle,  wherein 
a  callus  was  grown.  1704  J.  HAKRIS  /.c.r.  Tahn.  s.  v. 
Bolts,  Fender-iSolts .  .are  struck  into  the  uttermost  Bends  or 
Wales  of  a  Ship  to  save  her  Sides  from  Bruises  and  Hurts. 
1794  Lu.  Hoou  i'j  July  in  Nicolas  Dis£.  Nelson  11845) 
L  436  note,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  yon  have  received 
a  hurt,  and  hope.. it  is  not  much.  i8«  MACAULAY  Hist. 
li.n£.  ,\vi.  (1871)  II.  193  He  ordered  his  own  surgeon  lo 
look  to  the  hurts  of  the  captive. 

3.  gen.  Injury  of  any  kind  inflicted  or  suffered  ; 
harm,  wrong,  damage,  detriment. 

i. In  first  quot.  y/V-  fr°m  2-) 

a  1225  Ancr.  A*.  2^2  \>\  salue  hit  is,  ^if  }>u  hit  luuest, 
ajean  MMilt;  hurtes.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <V  Lint,  Mon. 
xviii.  (1885)  154  To  J>e  kynges  gret  harme  and  hurt  off  bi;> 
said  ^eruantes.  1526  Filgr.  f'crf.  (W.  de  _W.  1531)  4  b, 
1  That,  .causeth  liere--jes  &.  errours,  and  so  is  great  hurte 
to  fayth.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Giratd.  Ircl.  in  Holinshed\\. 
150/1  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnoll  was  called  to  answer  such  hurts 
as  were  obiected  against  him.  1588  J.  UDALL  Di<.>:.- 
(Arb.)  ii  They  do  euer  with  their  preaching,  more  hurte 
than  good.  1666  PEI-YS  Diary  7  Oct.,  But  [0  do  nut 
think  that  all  this  will  redound  to  my  hurt.  1702  Eng. 
Thtophiast.  123  It  is  safer  to  do  some  men  hurt,  than  to  do 
them  too  much  good.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  /•>.  i.  i,  What 
hurt  can  it  d6  you? 

t4.   Hurtful  or  noxious  quality  or  action 

1608  Toi'shLL  Serpents  11658*  786  At  what  time  they  are 
very  swift,  quick,  nimble,  and  of  most  certain  hurt,  mure 
dangerous  and  mure  venemous  in  their  bitings. 

Hurt  (hfut  ,  sb;-  /A1/-.  Also  hurte,  heurte. 
[a.  F.  heurte  (a  1558  in  Godef.)  :  '  heurtes,  small 
Azure  balls,  tearmed  (in  Heraldry)  hints  on  men, 
and  tongue-moles  on  women'  (.Cotgr.  .  Cf.  1''. 
hcurt  mark  left  by  a  blow,  and  quot.  i?7-- 

I  he  English  heraldic  writers  generally  identify  this  «ilh 

HURT  st'.'-,  a  bilberry;  but  'since  the  bilberry  is  not  known 

.     as  kt-iirt  ',r  hfurtc  in  French    it  i>  evident  tliat  this  can  be 

correct  only  if  hurt  and  litirtleht-rry  took  thLi- 
i    the  heraldic  \\ord  (or  from  the  blue  mark  of  a  blow).] 

A  roundel  azure :  usually  held  to  lepK^ent  n 
hurtleberry. 

1572  BoesEWBLL^nwru  10  Seuen  signer,  01  i  : 
are  figured   in  . \riiu.-  n.imd  . .  4.  1  -'-I  i-  termed 

a  Hurte.     7.    N  of  Purpie,  ami  i-  to  1"  nude. 

1610  GUILLIM  l/L-r.iMrv  in.  viii.  (16601  138  These  appeare 
light-blew.,  they  are  indeed  a  kind  of  h  i  ound 

bciry,  of  Colour  betwixt    l.'.Iack  and  Blew..!:, 
j     they  are  called..  Hurts  ur  Hui  tie-berries.      AW.  i\.  KU 
!     If  tin-  '",t-blew  then  v.  liurt-,. 

1766  POKNV  —.,  Harts  or  Htieris,  runs 

of  tic.  :med  by  none  ' 

'     .  .These  bei 

or  C'-'iitusions  in  i  ;i  often  turn  i< 

1882  I 

t  their  several  Tinctures,--: 
urt  Jiwt)»  •ii/'-:f     ^"ow  dial.     AUo  6  hurte,  7 
i    heurt.     See   also  \VHOHT.     [Ki;u\\u   to   us  from 
i6th  c.,  but  the  fuller  name  hurtkfai 
c  1450;  the  relation  between  these,  and  the  origin 
of  both,  arc  uncertain;  no  cognate  name  ap; 
in  other  l;n, 

1542  . 

with  or  hurtes.    1610  [»  1624 

I    CAJ  i.  :-:'IM    n.   =6   I  i 
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either  Strawberrio.  .or  Mulberries.  .R;,         -  1671 

NAHBOKOH.H   Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Set1.  I, ate   Voy.   i.     i^;a'    iai 

Small    red    Berries    much    like    Hurts.      1705    LiKVKRLtv 

Virginia  n.  p  13  iir-'-1  "3  There  are  O 

or  Huckleberries,  upon   Bushes,  from  two  to  t- 

1883  Lfisnrt  Hour  572/2  Vendors  of  wild  strawberries,  and 

*  hurts'. 

b.   Comb.,  as  hurt-gaihtrer. 

1887  Pali  Mall  G.  29  July  5  2  The  true  region  of  heath 
and  hi  .mi  lierc  you  will  find  the  hurt-gatherers 

busily  engaged  in  small  groups  and  parties. 
Hurt  vhtfit  ,  f.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  hurt.  Forms  : 
:  ^rd  sing.")  hert,  3  {Ortn.  hirrtenn,  3-6 
hurte,  (3-4  horte,  4-5  hirte) ;  5-  hurt.  Pa.  t. 
3-4  hurte,  ,4  herte,  hirte,  Sc.  hwrte  ,  5-  hurt; 
also  £.  4  hirtide,  5  hurtid,  5-8  ^9 dial.}  hurted. 
Pa.  pple.  3  bird,  35  i-,  ykurt,  4  hirt,  yhert, 
4-6  hurte,  4-  hurt  ;  aUo  /3.  5  hurtyd,  5-9 
hurted.  [app.  a.  OK.  hurte-r  (now  Jttur/er)  to 
bring  into  violent  collision, '  to  knocke,  push,  Jarre, 
joult,  strike, dash,  or  hit  violently  against*  ^Cotgr.). 
The  phonology  is  not  altogether  clear ;  but  app. 
the  word  was  adopted  early  enough  for  OF.  //  to 
be  treated  as  OK.  y,  becoming  i  in  north  and  trridl., 
and  in  the  south  remaining  /ir,  which  later  becnme 
lit  as  in  hurst,  OE.  hyrst ;  the  variants  in  -c'r,  -or, 
are  mainly  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  r 
upon  the  preceding  vowel :  cf.  the  historical  forms 
w  dirt)  Jirstt  gird  i  third,  worse,  etc. 

OF.  hurter  =  Pr.  urtart  It.  nrfare,  is  of  obscure  origin; 
in  Darmcsteter's  opinion  '  probably  Germanic '.  As,  how- 
ever, no  corresponding  Germanic  word  is  known,  Die/ 
suggested  a  possible  derivation  from  Celtic,  comparing 
Welsh  h-vrdd  ram,  pu^h,  /n-nfdit,  hyrddio  to  push  ;  but  see 
Thurneysen  Keltororndnisches  8 1 .  M  HG.  and  M  L(  >. 
kurteti  to  rush  into  collision,  MDu.  httrt,-tt,  Iwrtett,  I*u. 
korten  to  jolt,  jostle,  push,  are  from  French,  and  were  orig. 
w.jrds  of  ihc  tournament. J 
I.  Transitive  uses. 

fl.  To  knock,  strike,  dash  ^a  thing  against  some- 
thing else,  or  two  tilings  together)  ;  in  quot.  1400, 
to  run  (a  ship)  aground.  ( —  HTRTLE  v.  i . ,  Obs. 

cizoo  ORMIX  11370  Swa  (>att  tu  nohht  ne  shallt  tin  fut 
Uppo  |?e  staness  hirrtenn.  c  1205  LAY.  1878  Heo  hurten 
heora  hafden.  a  1400  lVyclif"s  Bible  Acts  xxvii.  41  iMS. 
Banister  j  NVhanne  we  felden  into  a  place  of  grauel  ..  thei 
hurten  the  schippe.  1483  Catk.  Angl.  192/2  To  Hurte, 
allidere^col-^  eli^er^  iliidtre.  la  1500  Chester  PI.  xii.  118 
I  hat  thou  hurt  nether  foot  nor  knee.  15-.  Miller  of  Abin^- 
ton  in  \V  righl  AtttC'i.  Literaria  (1844)  no  Against  afourme 
he  hune  his  shin.  1634  WINTHROP  AVw  Eng.  (1825)  I.  136 
The  Elizabeth  Dorcas,  .being  hurt  upon  a  rock  at  Scilly. . 
losl  sixty  passengers  at  sea. 

f2.  To  knock,  strike,  give  a  blow  to  (so  as  to 
wound  or  injure).  Obs.  (In  later  instances  blending 
with  sense  3. 

13. .  Cocr  de  L..  4715  Stones  and  stokkes  they  threw  doun  ; 
Some  off  theCryslenes  they  herte.  c  i374Ci|Ai'CER  Troylus 
v.  1045  Whan  ^urgh  (>e  body  hurte  was  Diomede.  c  1400 
Destr,  Troy  10387  pen  ^>e  kyng  at  hym  caupil  with  a  kene 
speire,  Hurt  hym  full  hidusly,  harmj't  hym  sore,  c  1489 
CAXTON  Sowtes  of  Ay  won  xxvi.  sooThone  hurted  the  other 
soo  harde  that  thei  felle  doun  almoost  bothe  to  the  ertht. 
«S»5  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  Ixxii.  [Ixvi.]  216  They  dyd  let 
fly  theyr  quarelles,  wherwith  they  hurled  many.  i66z  J. 
DAVIES  ir.  Olearius'  l~/y.  Ambuss.  280  [He]  fell  upon  him, 
got  him  down,  and  having  hurt  him  in  several  plat.es,  thrust 
him  out  of  Doors. 

3.  To  cause  bodily  injury  to  (by  a  blow  or  other- 
wise) ;  to  wound  ;  to  give  bodily  pain  to. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5833  Hii  velle  &  to  brusede  some 
anon  to  debe,  &  some  ymaymed,  &  some  yhurt.  a.  1300 
Cursor  J/.  3940  Jacob  was  ban  hurt  wel  sare  |?e  mister 
<inu  of  his  the.  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Marcnx  82  He 
hwrte  rycht  sare  his  hand.  1470-85  MALORV  .-\r'/ntr\v.  ,\ii, 
I  haue  foughten  with  a  knyght  . .  I  am  sore  hurte  and  ht 
bothe.  c  1566  I.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuatts  Thcat.  World 
K  v,  My  sbooe  is  new.;,  faire  and  well  made,  but  you  know 
not  where  aboul  il  doeth  hurt  and  grieve  me.  1654  WHIT- 
LOCK  Zooiomia  39  Hee  that  striketh  a  Wall  may  hurt  his 
Knuckles.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  (1812)  I.  7,  I  have 
been  found  guilty  of  killing  cats  I  never  hurted.  1841 
LVTTON-  -Y/.  <y  Msrn.  i.  iv,  No  more  hurt  in  the  loins  than 
I  am.  1885  TENNYSON  North.  Cobbler  iv,  Once  of  a  frosty 
night  I  slither'd  an'  hurted  my  huck. 

b.  To  injure  (a  thing'  physically;  to  do  harm 
to,  damage. 

1382  WYCLU  Rev.  i\.  4  It  is  comaundid  to  hem,  that  thei 
shulden  not  hirte  hay  of  the  erthe.  1481  CAXTON  Godcfroy 
clxxxiii.  269  They  mocqued  on  re  peple  . .  and  more  asprely 
defended  them  self  and  hurted  thengyns.  1577  B.  < 
Hcrtsback's  Hnsb.  \.  (1586)  44  b,  Hurle  out  all  the  stones 
and  suche  thinges  as  may  hurt  the  Sythe.  1645  BOAII:  Ircl, 
^v'at.  f/isf.  (1652)  167  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Ireland, 
thai  the  very  dryest  Summers  ihere  never  hurl  ihe  land. 
17*7  Pc  FOE  Syst.  MagL  i.  iv,  Which  shall  greatly  hurt 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

4.  gen.  To  injure,  do  harm  or  mischief  to;   to 
affect  injuriously,  be  prejudicial  or  detrimental  to  ; 
to  wrong,  inflict  injury  upon. 

c  isoo  I'ices  4-  /  Y  i.rekcS,  ;lf  he  ani  god  wille 

haf8,  forSan  he  herl  his  gode  wille.     a  1225 
HWJ  haue^l  iimrl  te,  nii  deore  ?     a  1300  Cursor  M. 
Wit  flitt,  wit  urixil,  striue  and  sturt,  Myn  euen-cristen  haue 
i  hurt.     <.  1385  CHAUCLH  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  424  That  ye  hym 
nevere  hurte  in  al  his  lyve.     ci^oo.i/  \nleful 

curse  hirtij?  not  him  bat  is  not  id  ^er  wib.     c  1489  ( 

•'_)•;«(»«    iii.    78    It   is    the   man   am 

etimyes,  that,  .more  hath  hurted  vs.     1533  in  Picton  L'fiool 
Mimic.  Ric.  ^1883^  I.  25  To  be  thus  prejudiced  and  ; 
of  our  said  toll.     1671  MILTON  Samson  1676  Among  them 
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he  a  spirit  of  ;  '••<  ir  minds.    1726  31 

TI\DAL  Rapitis  Hist.Jing.  x\  IT,  1 174.3'  !'•  99  Both  parlies 

y  hurted  her.     iSai  Scon  Ketiil't:  xxii,  Tressilian . . 

had  ninth  hurt  his  interest  with  her.      1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN 

,*«  9  Innocent  delusion,  it  amu-es  you  and  it  doesn't 

hurl  us. 

5.  To  give  mental  pain  to  ;  to  grieve,  dis 
vex,  offend. 

15*6  TINDAI.E  Matt.  xi.  6  Happy  is  he  thatt  is  noott  hurte 
by  me.  —  Mark  xiv.  -j;  All  ye  shalbe  hurtt  thorowe  me 
thys  ny^'ht.  1756  BLRKK  Sim.  <v  A',  in.  v.  When  v, 
thrown  out  oftOU  slate,  ur  deprived  of  any  tiling  requisite 
to  maintain  us  in  it  . .  we  arc  always  hurt.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Si/i.  XrtW.  i.  i,  I  own  I  was  hurt  t<>  hear  it.  1815  WFL- 
i  ING  ION  Lit.  la  Ld.  Hill  9  May  in  Gurw.  Dcsj>.  XII.  368. 
I  consider  the  transactions  too  recent  . .  to  write  a  true 
history  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  nations,  and  of  some 
individuals.  1879  ''>  E.  ix.331  11  >>\\ 

mortified  and  *  hurt '  poor  Fred  would  have  looked. 
II.   Intransitive  and  absolute  uses. 

-f-  6.  intr.  To  strike,  dash    on  or  against  some- 
thing) ;  to  come  into  collision.     In  first  quot.  /,\. 
To  come  or  hit  upon  a  thing;  in  quot.  c  1500. 
make  a  rush  at  a  person.   00s. 

^  1225  Alter.  A*.  176  Xu  we  burteJf  [v.r.  hitte],  leotie 
stistren,  to  the  ueor&e  dole.  Ibid.  186  A  child,  gif  liit 
spurneS  o  summe  ping,  .me  bet  bet  Jmig  l^t  hit  hurteS  on. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron.  II  'n.:e  \  Rolls  i  4626  Schipes  ..  pal 
on  vn-to  tober  hurte.  i$&z  \VYCUF  John  xi.  9  If  ony  man 
schal  wandre  in  the  day,  he  hirtith  noL  1388  —  Jtr.  ,\iii. 
16  Uifor  that  ^oure  feet  hirte  at  derk  hillis.  1483  CAXT^N 
Gold.  Leg.  4}oL>2  The  Shyppe  where  the  kyng  was  in 
hurled  and  Miiult  twytrs  azeyn-t  the  roche.  c  1500  M> 
v.  25  Whan  Raymondyn  cam  ayenst  the  said  bore  .  it" 
bore  anoone  hurled  to  hyin.  1622  R.  HAWKINS  I'oy.  .V.  .S<w 
xli.  o  ,  i'li  a  flint  stone,  which  is  ' 

and  hurling,  the  head  reinaineth  in  the  wound. 

7.  absol.  To  cause  injury,  do  harm  (physical  or 
otherwise)  ;  to  eau-e  or  inflict  pain. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  III.  367  Cupide,  which  male  hurt  and 
hele  In  loves  cause,  1500-20  DuMBAB  Poems  Ixii.  13  It 
micht  hurt  in  no  degre.  z6ix  BIBLE  Isa.  xi.  9  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mounlaine.  1651  HOBBI.S 
'•'i.  n.  xix.  97  ( )rators  . .  thmnh  they  have  great  power 
lo  hurt,  have  little  t->  ^t\e.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Fourfold 
Aspect  ii.  How  that  true  wife  said  to  Puitus. .'  Sweet,  it 
hurts  i 

8.  ;';///-.  tor  fiiss.  To  suffer  injury  or  pain.     ,Xow 
only  colloq^ 

11300  I''.  E.  Psalter  xxxvi[i].  24  When  right  wise  falles, 
hortes  na  lime.  1545  AsrHAM  To.voph,  ir.  iArb.)  109  If  that 
wylle  not  serue,  but  yel  yuure  finger  hurteth,  you  must 
take  [etc.].  Mod.  Does  your  hnnd  still  hurt? 

Hurt  ;httit),  ///.  a.  [Pa.  pple.  of  HL-RT  v.] 
Injured,  wounded,  etc.:  see  the  verb. 

<  1400  Destr.  Troy  7166  The  Troiens  ..  Helit  here  hurt 
men  burgh  helpis  of  leches,  c  1420  Palled,  on  Husb,  i.  287 
The  hole  is  saaf,  the  hurte  is  fprto  cure.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Gitydoris  Quest.  Chirurg..  The  wounde  is  bounde  ..  be- 
gynnynge  fro  the  parly  opposite  to  the  hurt  place.  1617 
SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismorc  Papers  (i886>  I.  178  For  curing 
my  hurt  leg.  1790  BLRKK  I'r.  Rcr.  \Vk>.  V.  140  The  balm 
of  hurt  minds.  1887  R.  N.  CAREY  Uncle  Max  xxvtii.  220  In 
rather  a  hurt  voice. 

fb.  Hurt  majesty:    -  LESI:-MA.TKSTK    Sf.  Obs. 

i  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paul  us  159  Paule,  as  for  hurte 
iiKiiole,  [Nero]  Syne  eftir  bad  hedit  suld  be.  1488  ,s>.  Act* 
Jas.  /F  (15971  §  4  They  that .  .committis  the  crime  of  hurt- 
majestic  against  hi>  Hienesse. 

tHu'rtberry.  Obs.  rare~}.  [f.  HURT  sl>:-'> 
-f  BERUY.]  =  HI-RTLKBEIIKY. 

,i  1661  FLI.LKR  Worthies  i.  11662)  246  Hurtberries  :  In 
L.ttine  Vac-jinia,  most  wholsume  to  the  Stomack,  but  of  a 
very  astringent  Nature. 

Hurted  ^ho-ited1),///.  a.    Xow  Jin/,    [f.  HURT 

?'.      -[•:!)!.]    —  HURT///,  a. 

1643  I.  STEF.R  tr.  Exper.  Chyrurg.  vi.  26  Lest  they  should 
flow  to  the  hurted  part.  17*7  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Bunt)  Apply  it  to  the  hurted  Part. 

Hurter1  (hyMtoi'.  [f.  HURT  v.  -n-tini.]  One 
who  or  that  which  hurls  or  injures. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catcch.  11884)  10  Hurtaris  of  the 
common  weil.  1597  in  Row///j7.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  181 
Hurt  era  and  mutilaters  of  minister.-,.  i6u  BEAIM,  &  Fi.. 
/\'I'KQ  -V  *w  Kinsc\.  i,  I  shall  not  be  a  hurter  if  no  helper. 
1834  A.  W.  HAKE  Stnn.  II.  xvii.  319  The  great  and  fata! 
hurter,  Di.uh. 

Hurter-  (h^utai).  Forms:  4-5  hurtour, -ur  e, 
hortour,  6  horter,  8-  hurter.  [ad.  Y.  hurtoir, 
in  1375  hurtonoir  (Godef.),  f.  hnrUr  to  strike, 
HURT  v.] 

1.  The  shoulder  of  an  axle,  against  which  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  strikes ;   also,  a  strengthening 
piece  on  the  shoulder  of  an  axle. 

1300-1  Durham  J/.S".  Riirs.  JtoHt  Sellis,  burtur',  buklis. 
is  novis  cnipt.     c  1310  Ibid.,  xvj  Cluttis  et  j  Hortour 
empt.    pro    Carect.    Prioris,    ,\iiijd.      1349-50    Ibid.,    viij 
Hurtours  pro  Carectis  . .  de  proprio  ferro  faciendis.     1404 
Durham   MS.   Sacr.  Kolt,  j   hurtour.       1600    I'cstry  Bks. 
(Surtees)  48  To  ihe  Smith  of  Pittington   for  makeinge  a 
claspe  and  a  horter  to  the  great  bell.    1788 C/-,; 
//nrtcr,  in  Artillery,  a  flatted  iron  fixed  against  the  body 
of  an  axle  tree,  with  straps  to  take  off  the  friction  of  the 
naves  of  wheels  against  the  1  ody.     1825  DKOCM 
the  shoulder  of  ihe  axle  against  which  the  nave 
wheel   knocks.     1875  KN  'lech.,    Hurter  ..  2. 

(re-/t/(7<'i.l  A  butting-piece  on  an  axle. 

2.  a.  A  beam  fixed  MI  a  gun-platform,  to 

the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriage  from  injuring  the 
parapet,  b.  A  wooden  or  iron  piece  fastened  to 
the  top  rails  ot  the  lower  gun-carriage  or  cl 
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either  in  front  or  behind  counter-kurtcr^,  to  check 
Ihe  motion  of  the  gun. 

1818  J,  M.  .sj'tARMAX  Brit.  Gunner \tA.  2}  3^6  Platforms.. 
Sleepers,  Hurters,  Planks,  Pickets.  1851  J.  S.  MACALTAY 

/\->r}i/.  &o  In  laying  a  gun-platform  the  fir=t  thi 
be  done  i>  to  fix  the  hurter,  which  may  be  a  piece  oft 
7  or  8  feet  long,  and  7  inches  square,  or  a  strong  fascine  may 
d  ..  The  hurter  should  be  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
axi>  or  central  line  of  the  embrasure.   1884  Mil.  Engineering 
(ed.  3)  J.  11.  56  Two  short  hurters,  each  3  feeix6  inchesx 
6  inches,   are  also  provided  lo   prevent  the  gun  carriage 
running  up  too  far. 

Hurter ;;.  local,  [f.  II CRT  s&.">]  A  gatherer  of 
hurtleberries.  (Common  in  Surrey. 

f  Hu-rtfoot.  Obs.  nonct-u'd.'  [f.  HURT  v.+ 
FOOT  sb.]  That  which  hurts  the  foot. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  Pref..  The  common  Stone  hath  his 
name  and  vocable  >if  I  may  so  >ay)  hurtfoote,  for  that  it  is 
in  mouing..and  journeying  the  footes  pain  and  griefe. 

Hurtful  J.fr.itful),  a.  [f.  Huur^.i  +•  -FCL.] 
Having  the  quality  of  causing  hurt  or  injury; 
harmful,  injurious,  detrimental,  prejudicial,  pei- 
nicious,  mischievous,  noxious,  noisome. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  isob,  The  beesles. .  not 
npysom  or  hurtfull.  1563  \\'.  1  i  LKI  Meteors  11640)  zyb, 
1  he  mosi  dangerous,  violent  and  hurtfull  kind  of  lightning 
is  called  Fulmen.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primattd.  Fr.  Acad.  i. 
(1580)  62  Thale>  called  vice  the  hurtfullest  thing  in  the 
world,  bicause  that.. it  marreth  and  destroieth  all.  1651 
HOBBI  s  /.('i'7<i//;,  n.  .\.\\iii.  162  To  certain  actions,  there  be 
annexed  by  Nature,  dha^  hurtful  consequences.  1718 
J'rctthtnifcr  No.  87  »  ^  It  is.  .Advantageous  to  Many,  and 
Hurtful  to  None.  >86a  Lu.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii. 
•.v,  The  vulgar  and  huriful  error  of  considering  ihe 
Church  as  a  coTporatkHli 

Hurtfully  ,hz>utfiili\  adv.  [f.  prec. +  -LY-.] 
In  a  hurtful  manner;  Injuriously. 

155*  HULOET,  Hurtfullye,  ncciuc.  1580  HOLLVBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Ton^Mal^i.-u^m.-rnt,  . .  hurtfully.  1685  BOVLE 
Salub.  Air  40  There  are  ways  <jf  niakiiii;  connnon  water 
\  iolently  and  hurtfully  operative  upon  Humane  Bodies. 
1868  KINGLAKE  Criaita  (1877)  III.  li.  32^  The  sight  was  of 
a  kind  to  pros  hurtfully  upon  the  imaginatiun. 

Hurtfulliess  hi>pJtfiiiiK's).  [f.  as  piec.  + 
-M-ss.]  The  quality  of  being  hurtful,  iujuriousness. 

1611  COTGR.,  Mart-'(ii$fi£,.  .~hre\\'dnesse,  cui'stnesse,  hurt- 
fulnesse.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Ckirurg.  xi.  (1678) 
271  The  hurtfulness  of  Thunder.  1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Ba.pt. 
Apol.  6  Sensible  of  the  vanity  and  hurtfulness  of  filling  the 
world  with  too  many  Books.  1870-4  ANDERSON  ^fissions 
Anu-r.Bd.  IV.  260  The  folly  and  hurtfulness  of  the  proposal. 

Hurting1  :;h£Mtin),  vbl.  sb.1     [f.  HURT  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  HUET;  injury,  damage, 
hurt.  (Now  usually  gerundial. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  344  Of  keorfunge,  o5er  of  hurtunge, 
<[  1340  HAMTOLK  Psalter  xxvi.  9  He  hild  me  fra  horlynge. 
13831  \V\cut  Dan.  vi.  23  Noon  hirtyng  is  founden  in  hym. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  ScJwlem.  \.  (Arb.)  77  Malice  in  hurting 
without  cause.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vii.  i  so  With  as  little 
bruising  or  hurting  the  fish  as.  .diligence  will  enable  you  to 
do.  1759  ADAM  SMITH  Mor.  Sent.  II.  ii.  203  If  by  hurting 
be  understood  the  doing  mischief  wantonly. 

f  2.  Stumbling  ;  also  concr.  a  stumbling-block. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ezek.  in.  20  Y  shal  putte  an  hirtynge  before 
hym.  14. .  in  Rel.Ant.  I.  41  God  wole  scnde  to  the  aungels 
to  kepe  the  fro  hirtynge. 

Hurting,  vbL  sb;~  dial.  [tHtTHT  j^  +  'juo1.] 

Gathering  of  hurts'  or  hurtleberries. 

1884  JKI  i  ERIES  Red  Deer  x.  204  Among  the  labouring 
people  . .  to  go  gathering  whortleberries  is  to  go  '  a-hurting  . 
1887  Pail  Mail  G,  29  July  5/1  '  Hurting  '  is  a  proct^  which 
involves  nothing  worse  than  the  picking  of  the  hurt,  other- 
where known  as  the  hurtle-berry,  . .  or  common  bilberry. 

Hurting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  HURT  v.  +  -ISG^.]  That 
hurts ;  injurious. 

1681  FLA\EL  Meth.  Grac*;  x\Hi.  328  Its  hurting  and  terri- 
fying power.  1894  ll'cs:.:'  i.iv  ^j 2  Dignity  and 
self-respect,  without  any  hurting  haughtiness. 

t  Hurtle,  J'/'. '  Obs.  or  dial.  [?  related  to  HURT 
j/'.1,  ur  to  1- .  hcitrt  a  blow,  the  mark  of  a  blow  :  see 
Hi'RT  sb2]  A  swelling  upon  the  skin. 

1599  T.  I\I[oufET]  S.'lkwjrincs  74  Vpon  whose  palmes  sucli 
warts  and  hurtells  rise  As  may  in  poulder  grate  a  nutmegge 
thick.  ("1720  W.  GIBSON  /•'am'.  :1  iSS 

A  vait  nuiiibt-r  of  Tulu-rcles  and  little  Hurdles.  1847-78 
HALLUVLLI,,  I  turtle,  a  .spot.  Hiwf. 

t  Hurtle,  st>-'2  Obs.  rare.  -  HCKTJ£. 3,  HURTLE- 
BERRY  :  see  also  \ViioiirLi:.  Comb,  hurtle-tree, 
the  dwarf  shrub  that  bears  the  hurtleberry. 

1597  GEKAHUK  fftt  :  nigra  the  blacke 

\\  h  ,.rtle  or  Hurtle  i  lowe  tree  or  woodte  plant. 

a  1630111  Ri-  'on  %  312  1 1810)  322  Taw.  .Whose 

c  stor'd  with  many  a  hurtle  tree. 

Hurtle  ^h*"''-11'1.*  sb3  poet,  and  rhet.  [f.  HUR- 
TLK  v.]  The  action  or  an  act  of  hurtling  ;  dashing 
together,  collision,  conflict ;  clashing  sound. 

1773  J-  K':"  •   10  <^I^-^   lne  elements,  .had 

wag'd   Tremendous  hurtle.      1856   MRS.    BROWNISH    Aur. 
Leigh.  IX.  855,   I  flung  closer  to  his  breast . .  And,   in    that 
hur'tle  of  united  souls  [etc.],      1867  MVSGRAVE  Ncoki. 
Fran*.  <•  1 1.  x.  310  The  hurtle  of  the  arrows. 

Hurtle  literary  at  arch. 

Also  4  hortel,  4  7  hurtel,  5  hurtul.  [npp.  a 
diminutive  and  iterative  of  i :  its  original 

sense  of  'strike  with  a  shock  '. 

Palsgrave  11530)  and  Cotgrave  (1611  -'cller 

'  to  trample  on  with  the  feet  \  which  currespo:. 
but  this  appears  to  t  e  a  late  form 

Son  '  d  with  Intrl;  but   the  er- 

in  /no  :trl  that  uf  f  i 
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projection;    if,  however,  I  hurl  a  javelin  at  a  shirM  and 
strike  it,  I  also  hurtle  the  one  against  the  other;  hen 
contact  ofsen.se,] 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  strike,  dash,  or  knock  (something  against 
something   else,    or   two    things   together);    fto 
knock  or  thrust  down  with  force  or  violence  ;  f  to 
run  (a  ship)  aground. 

a  1225  [see  HURTLING  vbl.  sb.  ].  a  1325  [see  hurtled  below]. 
1382  WVCLIF  Got.  xxv.  22  But  the  litil  children  ..  weren 
hurUid  togidere.  —  Acts  xxvii,  41  Whanne  we  felden  into 
a  place  of  grauel-.thei  hurtliden  \v.r.  hurten,  1388  v.r. 
hurliden,  VulR.  impegerttut]  the  schipp.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Krtt.'s  T.  1758  He  foyneth  on  his  feet  with  his  tronchon  And 
he  hym  hurtleth  [so  Cambr.  and  Harl.  MSS. ;  other  4  MSS. 
hurteth]  with  his  hors  adoun.  1388  WYCLIF  Mark  ix.  17 
Where  euer  he  takith  hym,  he  hurt  lit  h  [1382  hlrtith,  -,<.r.  hurt- 
Hth]  hym  doun.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Ixviii,  'ITiere 
he  . .  pulled  awey  theire  sheldes  and  hurtled  doun  runny 
knyghtes.  1884  CHILD  Ballads  n.  xli.  378  note,  The  horse 
was  not  sure-footed  and  hurtled  his  rider  against  a  tree. 

2.  To   strike   or   clash    against ;    to   come   into 
collision  with. 

c  1430  Syr  Gate r.  (Roxb.i  5789  Eithir  hors  hurtled  othir. 
(-1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  ,\ix.  (1869)  185  We.. com- 
rnitte  bee  bat..f>ou  hurtle  alle  bilke  so  cruelliche.  1848 
LYTTON  Harold  ix.  vi,  His  emotions.. so  hurtling  one  the 
other.  1881  JUDD  Volcanoes  iv.  68  The  ragged  cindery 
masses  hurtling  one  another  in  the  atmosphere. 
b.  fig.  To  assail,  attack  (in  words). 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  \\.  pr.  i.  ao^Camb.  MS.)  Thow 
weere  wont  to  hurtelyn  and  despysen  hir  with  manly  \vordes 
\pirilibus  incessere  t>erbis\.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds 
J\Iftn.  (1843)  I.  519  Not  the  theologian  whom  Gregory  Blunt 
hurtles. 

3.  To  drive  violently  or  swiftly ;  to  dash,  dart, 
shoot,  Ming,  cast.   App.  often  confounded  with  hurl. 
By  Spenser,  erroneously,  To  brandish,  wave, 

[1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  42  His  harmefull  club  he  gan 
to  hurtle  hye.]  a  1678  MARVELL  I'ersesiu,  An  arrow,  hurtel'd 
ere  so  high.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Poems 
1850  I,  190  Such  a  curse  on  my  head.. From  the  hand  of 
your  Zeus  has  been  hurtled  along.  1851  C.  L,  SMITH  tr. 
Tasso  iv.  ix,  Whom  grand  mischance..  Down  to  this  horrible 
den  has  hurtled  forth.  1881  I'-vy's  Own  Papt'r  17  Dec.  184 
Pieces  of  ice  are  being  belched  forth  or  hurtled  into  the  air 
with  a  continued  noise. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

4.  To  strike  together  or  against  something,  csp. 
with  violence  or  noise  ;  to  come  into  collision  ;  to 
dash,  clash,  impinge;  to  meet  in  shock  and  en- 
counter.    (Alsoyf/.) 

1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Cause.  4787  Hard  roches  and  stanes 
Sal  strik  togyder,  alle  attanes  . .  And  ilkan  agayn  other 
hortel  fast,  ^1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  met.  iv.  130  (Camb. 
US.  i  Ryht  so  as  voys  or  sown  hnrtelith  to  the  Eeres  and 
commoeueth  hem  to  herkne.  1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  xlvi.  12 
A  strong  man  hurtlide  asens  a  strong  man,  and  bothe  fellen 
doun  togidere.  1413  Pilgr.  Sou-le  (Caxton  1483)  m,  viii.  55 
Twoo  fendes.  .maden  them  for  to  hurtlen  ageyn  a  pyler. 
<•  1450  Merlin  155  Thei  hurtled  togeder  with  their  bodyes 
aiid  sheldes  and  helmes.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  57  The  ship 
..hurtlyd  again  the  grounde  in  suche  a  random  and  force 
that  hit  was  all  to  broken,  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist. 
(Camden)  I.  55  To  traine  his  enemie  farder  from  the  sea 
beefore  they  hurtcled  together  in  fighte.  1600  FAIRFAX 
Tasso  vi,  xli.  101  Together  hurtled  both  their  steedes,  and 
brake  Each  others  necke,  the  riders  lay  on  ground.  1833-42 
ALISON  Europe  Ixxxviii,  §  14  11849-50)  XIII.  122  His 
strength  was  unequal  to  hurtling  against  their  immense 
masses.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  415  Its  fauns 
dancing  on  the  sward  where  knights  have  hurtled  together. 

5.  To  emit  a  sound  of  collision  ;  to  clatter  :  said 
esp.  of  the  clatter,  rattle,  or  rustle  of  a  shower  of 
missiles,  or  things  in  motion  ;  hence,  to  move  with 
clattering  or  clashing;  to  come  with  a  crash. 

1509  BARCLAY ShypofFolys (1874)  II.  usThythrote  hurt- 
lyth,  thy  wordes,  and  thy  syght  Theyr  naturall  offyce  shall 
vnto  the  denye.  1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  n.  ii.  22  The  noise  of 
Battel  hurtled  in  the  Ay  re.  1761  GRAY  Fatal  Sisters  i, 
Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower  Hurtles  in  the  darkcn'd  air.  1814 
SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxv.  166  The  arrows  hissed — the  javelins 
hurtled  by.  1826  E.  IRVING  ttab\li>n  I.  m.  248  The  sixth 
thunder  already  hurtles  in  the  heavens.  1880  JEFFERIES 
Hodge  $  M.  II.  v.  1 18  The  rain  hurtles  through  the  branches. 
1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Conuuiu.  II.  Ixxii.  589  The  tempest  of 
invective  and  calumny  which  hurtles  round  the  head  of  a 
presidential  candidate, 

6.  To  dash,  rush,  hurry  ;  esp.  with  noise. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxv.  xiii,  He  hurtled  about ^, 
and  kest  his  shelde  afore.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iv.  16  All 
hurtlen  \cd.  ifioghurlen]  forth.  Ibid.  viii.  17  The  Gyaunt.. 
Came  hurtling  in  full  fiers,  and  forst  the  knight  retyre.  1599 
NASHE  Lenten  Stiiffe  (1871)  16  Gangs  of  good  fellows  thai 
hurtled  and  bustled  thither.  1852  HAWTHORNE  U'onderBk., 
Gorgon's  Head  (1879)  43  They  hurtled  upward  into  the  air. 
1873  in  Mem.  Alice  Cary  240  Pell  mell  the  men  came  -hurt- 
Kng  out.  1893  \\trthutnbld.  Gloss,,  Hirtle,  to  hurry.  'The 
clttd's  gan  hirtlin  alang  the  bill  side.1 

Hence  Hurtled  ppl.  a. 

^  iy&  Prose  Psalter  cxliv.  15  [cxlv.  14]  Our  Lord,  .dresceb 
vp  alle  be  hurteled.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh,  Bound 
Poems  1850  I.  146  Shake  The  hurtled  chains  wherein  I 
hang.  1850  BLACKIE  /Eschyhts  II.  118  With  one  acclaim, 
a  forest  of  right  hands  Rose  through  the  hurtled  air. 

Hurtleberry  (hs-it'lberi).    Also  5  hurtil-,  6 
hurtel-,  hirtle-,  7  heurtle- ;  see  also  WHOKTI.I 
BERRY,     [app.  n  derivative  of  Hrur  sb$,  q.v.] 

The  fruit  of  racciniuni  Alyrlillus.  or  the  shrub 
itself;  the  whortleberry  or  bilberry;  also  applied 
to  other  species  of  Vaccinium,  and  to  the  allied 
American  genus  Gaylussacia  (HUCKLEBERRY). 
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r  1460  J.  RUSSELL  Dk.  .\~ttrlure  t*  Of  Strawbei  ics  &  hurtil- 

-  with  the  cold  loncate.     1513  J>k.  Kern 
liabe.cs  Bk.  266  After  mete,  peres,  nottes,  Rtrawberyes,  hurtel- 
beryes,  &  hard  chese.     1561  TI'BNI.R  Htrbal  n.  61  a, 
berries  or  hurtel  berries.     1634  \V.  Wooi>  Xrw  b.ng.  Prosp. 
(1865)  15  In  other  seasons  there  bee  Gooseberries,  Bilberies, 
.  .Hurtleberries,  Currants.      17166.  CM; 
ll'nr  (18651   I_  114  He  perceived   they  were  gathering  of 
Hurtle-Berries.     1772-84   COOK    i'aji.   11790)   V.   1879  The 
berries  found  here  were  hurtle-berries,  heath-berries,  part- 
ridge-berries.    1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  157/3  Preserved 
Lingon,  a  genus  of  Hurtleberry  found  in  Sweden. 
b.  Comb.,  as  Imrtleberry-t, 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.,  Eel.  n.  32  You  O  baytrees  will  I 
crop,  and  hirtleberrie  trees. 

HurtleSS  (hi-Jtlt-si,  a.    [f.  HURT  sbj.  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Free  from  hurt ;  unhurt. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  102  Ert  bou  no^t  hurtles  and  hale  ? 
'1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xci.  vi.  On  lionet  shalt  hurt- 
lesse  soe,  And  on  the  dragon  tread.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
rhraseol.  {.'en.  (1693^  750  Hurtless  or  not  hurt,  illaesits. 
1876  G.  MACOONALD  T.  It  'ingfield  iv.  34, 1  shall  be  hurtless, 
nor  here,  nor  there. 

2.  Causing  no  hurt  or  injury  ;  harmless. 

1549  COVERDALK,  etc.  Erasm.  'far.  Rom.  Argt.,  The 
boucherye  of  hurtles  beastes.  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxiv.  ii. 
He  that  hath  hurtles  hands.  1605  B.  JONSON  l~olfone  n.  ii, 
They  had  neuer-.Beene  murderers  of  so  much  paper,  Or 
wasted  many  a  hurtlesse  taper.  1697  DRVDEN  .-Eneid  ix. 
nor  Hurtless  blows  he  makes.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  v. 
iii,  Modest  hurtless  flowers.  1881  G.  MACDON'ALD  Alary 
Narslon  III.  xiii.  236  The  beads  came  pelting  down  in  a 
cataract  of  hurtless  hail. 

Hence  Hu  rtlessly  adv. .  without  hurt,  harm- 
lessly; Hirrtlessness,  harmlessness,  innocence. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Innocence,  hurtles- 
nesse.  1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  I.  (1622)  12  Your  neighbours 
haue  found  you  so  hurtelesly  strong.  Ibid.  in.  235  Hoping 
that  the  goodnes  of  their  intention,  and  the  hurtlesnesse  of 
their  sexe  shall  excuse  the  breach  of  the  commandement. 
1611  MARKHAM  Coutitr.  Content,  i.  ix.  (1668)  47  The  Art  of 
Angling  . .  having  ever  been  most  hurtlesly  necessary,  hath 
been  the  sport  or  Recreation  of  Gods  Saints. 

Hurtling  (hSutlirj),  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  HUKTLE  v.  + 
-iNal.]  The  action  of  the  verb  HURTLE  ;  clashing, 
collision,  conflict ;  f  a  charge,  onset ;  dashing, 
rushing,  darting,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

aizz$Anc>:  /i.  166  Mid  a  lutel  hurlunge  [J/.9.  T.  hurt- 
tinge]  56  muhten  al  uor  leosen.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27931 
Hurtling  o  sculder.  1387  TRE\  ISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  IV.  153 
Noyse  and  hurtlynge  to  gidre  of  armure  was  i-herd.  1413 
Pilgr.  Sowlc  iCaxton  1483)  ill.  viii.  55  At  the  hurtlynge  hit 
semed  as  theyr  brayne  sturt  oute.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L. 
IV.  iii.  132  Kindnesse  . .  Made  him  giue  battell  to  the  Lyon- 
nesse  :  Who  quickly  fell  before  him,  in  which  hurtling  From 
miserable  slumber  I  awaked.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
Wks.  (1851)  33  Amaz'd  at  the  strangeness  of  those  new  Sea 
Castles,  .the  hurtling  of  Oares,  the  battrin:;  of  fierce  Engines. 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Inf.  xxiv.  146  Sharp  and  eager  driveth 
on  the  storm  With  arrowy  hurtling  o'er  Picenp's  field.  1892 
Pail  Mall  G.  ii  Oct.  2/2  Useful  points  in  liis  letter  ..  ob- 
scured in  the  hurtling  of  his  abusive  rhetoric. 

Hivrtling, ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TNG-.]  That 
hurtles :  see  the  verb. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Poems,  Gentle  Ar»w»r  ii.  45  Clatt'rinsi 
shields,  and  helms,  and  hurtling  steeds.  1851-5  BRIMLKY 
Ess.,  Tennyson  41  A  hurtling  storm  of  multitudinous  arrowy 
rounds.  1897  Fortn.  Rev.  July  139  Devoutly  crossing  them- 
selves as  every  hurtling  shell  burst  near. 

Hence  Hu'rtlingly  adv. 

1882  FAERAR  Early  Chr.  I.  x.  217  The  day  of  the  Lord.,  in 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  hurtlingly  away. 

Hu'rt-sickle.  [tr.  med.L.  lilaptisecula,  f.  Gr. 
li^dirr-etv  to  hurt  +  L.  seatla  sickle.]  A  name  for 
the  Corn  Bluebottle  (Centaurea  Cyatuis),  which 
grows  among  corn,  and  is  apt  to  injure  the  edge  of 
the  sickle  with  its  hard  tough  stem. 

[1551  TURNER  Herbali.  N  iva, Blew  bottell. . Sumeherbaries 
call  it  baptisecula,  or  blaptisecula  :  because  it  hurteth  sides, 
whiche  were  ones  called  of  olde  wryters  seculae.]  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xii.  161  This  floure  .  .  may  also  he  called 
Hurte  Side.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  II.  ccxl.  594  In  English 
it  is  called  blewe  Bottle.. and  hurt  sickle.  1598  FLORIO, 
Barlaranoce,  blew  bottle,  corne  fioure,  or  hurtsickle.  1829 
Glacier's  Hist.  Derrv  1. 124  d'ntnurea  Cyanus .  .bluebottle, 
knapweed,  hurt  sickle  or  corn  flower. 

Hu'rtSOJne,  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  HURT  s6J  + 
-SOME.]  Hurtful,  injurious. 

(71699  A.  SHIELDS  Faithful  Contend.  11780!  108  (Jam.> 
Their  entry  was  hurtsome  to  the  cause.  1887  North  -S.'.*; 
26  May  3  /4  The  letter ..  in  your  issue  of  yesterday,  is  likely 
to  prove  hurtsome  to  the  subscription  list. 

Hurty  (ho-iti),  a.  Her.  [f.  HURT  ji.2  +  -T.] 
Charged  with  (an  indefinite  number  of)  hurts  ; 
seme  of  hurts. 

1828  BF.RRY  F.ncrcl.  Iferal,/.  Gloss.,  Hurty,  charged  with 
hurts,  or  seme'e  of  hurts,  that  is,  strewed  over  with  hum. 

Hus,  obs.  form  of  IlorsE,  Us,  USE. 

Husband  (hzvzband),  sb.  Forms:  i  hiisbonda, 
-bunda,  2  husbonde,  -bunde,  3  husebande, 
houssebonde,  3-4  husebonde,  (4  -boonde),  3-5 
hosebonde,  (3  -baunde,  4  -bounde).  4  hos(e)- 
band;e,  housebonde,  bounds.  4-5  hosbond(e, 
4-6  husbond(e,  housbondie.  housband(e,  4-7 
husbande,  5  housbounde,  (hosbon),  6  husz- 
bande.  6-7  houseband(e,  (7  hisband),  4-  hus- 
band. [Late  OE.  husbomla,  -Imnda,  f.  luis  house 

4-  late  OE.  tttnda,  bonda,  bunda,  a.  ON.  Modi, 
peasant  owning  his  own  house  ami  land,  freeholder, 
franklin,  yeoman ;  earlier  biiandi,  biandi,  oiiy. ; 
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pple.  of  Inia,  Iva  to  dwell,  have  a  household  ;  but 
th'1  '  ;i  wered  immediately  to  ON.  Atii- 

Mndi,  a  man  of  this  rank  in  his  capacity  as  head  or 
master  of  the  household.  In  ML.  often  with  con- 
nective e,  as  in  hu  ,  if,  HotJSEWUI.] 

I.  f  1.  The  master  of  a  house,  the  male  head  of 
a  household. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gvsf.  Matt.  xx.  28  Ne  sitte  je  on  \>.un  fyrme- 
stan  setlum  be  L-esbe.  .se  hiisbonda  [II,it:on  MS.  husbunde) 
hate  be  arisan.  n  noo  O.  E.Chron.  an.  1048  AM  his  manna 
wolde  wician  an  aties  bundan  huse  his  unSances  and  xe- 
wundode  )"•">•;  liusbundon  and  se  husbunda  ofsloh  bone 
ooerne.  c  1200  Trin.  Col/.  Honi.  165  Nis  be  gist  siker  of 
be  husebonde,  ne  nooer  of  o8er.  a  1240  .S'aicA'v  Warde  in 
Cott.  Horn.  247  pe  husebonde,  bat  is  wit,  warne3  his  hus. 

2.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  by  marriage.  Cor- 
relative of  wife. 

1-1290  Keket  IJT  in  .\.  l-'.ng.  Lrg.  \.  112  Is  wif  gret  loie 
made  with  hire  housebonde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10158 
Anna  ..  ioachim  had  til  husband.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  i.  16 
Joseph,  the  husbond  of  Marie,  r  1450  Merlin  20  Thyn 
hosbonde  and  thow  were  at  debate.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Kk. 
Cfin.  rrtiycr,  .Matrin:ony,  Wilt  thou  haue  this  man  to  thy 
wedded  houseband  ?  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  iL  68  Thou 
hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife:  Giue  me  thy  hand. 
1631-5  W.  SALTOSSTALL  I'utvrx  Loqnentcs  F  vij,  Her 
mouth  is  drawne  into  so  narrow  a  compasse  that  she  will 
not  speake  a  broad  word,  but  calls  her  husband  hisband. 
1638  FORD  Fancies  v.  ii,  Hisband,  stand  to  thy  tackling, 
hisband  like  a  man  of  mettle.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
I.  xv.  (1809)  442  By  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one 
poison  in  law.  r842  TENNYSON  Lockshy  Hall  47  As  the 
husband  is,  the  wife  is. 

b.  trans/.  The  male  of  a  pair  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  a  male  animal  kept  for  breeding. 

1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  leasts  (1658)  47  A  Bull  is  the  hus- 
band of  a  Cow,  and  ring-leader  of  the  herd.  1697  DRYDEN 
/  irg.  Gtvrg.  111.  253  Whom  to  reserve  for  Husband  of  the 
Herd.  1894  H.  DRL'MMOND  Ascent  Man  379  The  apathy 
and  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  animal 
world. 

t  e.  Applied  to  the  male  in  dioecious  plants ; 
also  to  a  tree  forming  the  prop  or  support  of  a 
vine.  Obs. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (15671  243,  Of  trees,  wherin.  .there 
is  found  Mariage,  with  some  manifeste  difference  of  bothe 
kyndes,  that  excepte  the  housebande  Tree,  doe  leane  . . 
vpon  the  women  Trees . .  Thei  would  elles  . .  waxe  barraine. 
1796  PFGCIE  Anonym.  (1809)  59  The  husband,  as  we  may 
call  it,  being  :i  tree  of  some  kind,  and  I  suppose  the  elm 
chiefly,  the  grape  could  never  ripen  kindly. 

II.  f  3.  One  who  tills  and  cultivates  the  soil ; 
a  cultivator,  tiller,  farmer,  husbandman.    In  early 
northern  use,  app. applied  spec,  to  a  manorial  tenant, 
the  wllanus  or  villein  of  other  districts.    Cf.  Hrs- 

BAXDLAXD.     Obs. 

c  1220  Bestiary  388  Fox  is  hire  to  name,  .huseborides  hire 
haten,  for  hire  harm  dedes.  [iztyCart. Men.  dt •  R awese ia 
I.  426  Gilbertus  Copsi.  .dat  domino  Abbati  dimidiam  mar- 
cam,  ut  Henricus  Koc  filius  suus  fiat  housebonde  de  sex  acris 
terrae. .  Abbatis  in  Depedale.]  c  1290  Bekct  2428  in  S.  Kng. 
Leg.  I.  176  Of  seriaunz  and  of  squiers  and  o}>ere  house- 
bondes  i-nowe  ;  And  be  simple  men  of  be  londe.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  168  Do  com  ..  burgeis  &  merchant, 
&  knyght  &  squiere  . .  hosbond  &  sergant,  &  tak  of  bam 
homage,  c  1375  6V.  Leg.  Saints,  Julian  127  A  housband 
a-gane  our  lay  Telyt  his  land  one  sownday.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  VII.  421  In  this  yere  ..  fell  so  excedynge  rayne  in 
the  monethes  of  lulii  &  August,  that  husbondys  myght  not 
brynge  in  theyr  lytle  store  of  corne.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis 
x.  vi.  53  The  routis  of  the  lauboreris  Or  rurell  husbandis. 
I53I-3  Act  24  Hen.  nil,  c.  10  Preamb.,  All  the  Tillers, 
Husbondes  and  Sowers  of  the  Erthe.  1697  DRYDEN  1'irg. 
Georg.  n.  578  When  Husbands  have  survey 'd  the  last  Degree, 
And  utmost  Files  of  Plants,  and  order'd  ev'ry  Tree. 

fb.  In  later  times  esp.  with  qualifying  epithet 
as  in  5.  06s. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Serai.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  98  t>e  kyngdom  of 
hevene,  seij>  Crist  is  lyke  to  a  good  huseboonde.  1540-1 
ELYOT  /mage  Gen:  (1556)  153  b,  The  Romanies  beeyng  good 
husbondes.  .overseeyng  theyr  tyllage  and  husbondry.  16:3- 
16  W.  BROWNE  .fir//.  Past.  i.  iii.  Wks.  1772  I.  81  With  shrubs 
that  cloy  ill  husband's  meadow-ground.  1723  Caret's  Cam- 
mall  Life  (1769)  p.  xvi,  He  was  accounted,  .the  greatest 
Husband,  and  most  excellent  Manager  of  Bees  in  Cornwall. 
'733  TI'LI-  Horse-Hoivg  Hnsb.  Pref.  5  The  Proverb  .  That 
once  in  seven  Years,  the  worst  Husbands  have  the  best  Corn. 

4.  The  manager  of  a  household  or  establishment ; 
a  housekeeper ;  a  steward.  Also  a  title  of  various 
public  functionaries  :  see  quots.  Obs.  exc.  in  spec, 
applications. 


yowr  hosbonde  and  balyff.  a  1483  Liter  Niger  in  Househ. 
Ord.  (1790)  69  This  hathe  bene  proved  by  many  olcle  yeres 
husbandesand  yett  myght  there  be  made  alweyesofa  busshell 
xxix  loves.  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Lam  (1636)  240  The  King 
hath  a  proper  Court  . .  fir  all  things  touching  his  reuenues, 
called  the  Exchequer.  The  Judges  whereof  are  called 
Barons,  or  housebands  for  the  Kings  Reuenue.  1695  Act 

:.  ///,  c.  i )  S  2  It  shall  . .  be  Lawful  for  the  Royal 
African  Company  of  England,  to  brins  to  His  Majesties 
Tower  of  London.,  suil  !l  be  Imported  by  them, 

and  of  the  said  Company  first  making  Oath  before 
the  Warden  (etc.).  1737  List  Gart.  '  hanibir- 

',/.  Gt.  Brit.  ii.  65  Officers  ..  belonging  to  the 
Custom-House.. The  Husban.  .king  up 

all  Goods  consign'd   from   the  Plantations  on   Account  of 
the  Duty  of  4  and  half  per  Cent.     1833  Kef.  Set.  Cemmittn 
Manic.  Corporal.  310  Is  there  any  other  fee  p»id  t 
; at  Hull]9     (.886  Tims  3  Aug.  f- 
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band  to  the  Ea-st  India  Company',  a  '  -.vliose 

eems  to  have  been  to  look  after  tlie  interests  of  his 
employ<  .itions  with  the  Custom  House.) 

b.  Ships  husband:  an  agent  appointed  by 
owners  to  attend  to  the  business  of  a  ship  while  in 
port,  esp.  to  attend  to  her  stores,  equipment,  and 
repairs,  and  see  that  the  ship  is  in  all  respects  well 
found.  Now  little  used,  the  duties  being  generally 
performed  by  a  '  Marine  Superintendent*. 

1730-6  lUiLF.Y  (folio),  Husband  of  a  SJtf'/>,  a  Person  whose 
Office  it  is  to  see  a  Ship's  Cargoe  entered,  landed,  laid  up 
in  Warehouses,  etc.  for  the  Merchants.     1756  ROLT 
'/Vii.Yi ,  J/ftsrntii/  of  a  ship,  or  the  ship's  husband.     1774 
COLMAN  JAr  in.  159  The  Ship's  husband  desires 

to  speak  with  him.  1800  Coujriforx  Couui:.  Ihames  629 
To  furnish  an  cxa.-t  statement  of  disbursements  to  the  Ship'-. 
Husband.  1839  36  Yfars Seaf. Ljfc 44  One  of  the  brother?-, 
who  acted  the  part  of  working  partner,  or  as  it  was  called 
;  -  -  :  :p*s husband, 

a  part  owner,  or  other  person  appointed  as  a  manager  to 
look  after  and  provide  stores  provisions,  or  assistance  for  a 
ship  when  in  port.  1878  Sin  F.  K.KM.Y  in  L<ii<<  AY/.  4  Exdi. 
Div.  22  A  ship's  husband  has  the  authority  of  the  ship's 
owners  to  procure  a  charter  party,  and  to  make  contracts 
for  their  benefit. 

5.  \Vith  qualifying  epithet :  One  who  manages 
his  household,  or  his  affairs  or  business  in  general, 
well  or  ill,  profitably  or  wastefully,  etc.     Most 
commonly  Good  husband-.  One  who  manages  his 
affairs  with  skill  and  thrift  ;  a  saving,  frugal,  or 
provident  man ;  an  economist.    (Cf.  HOUSEWIFE.) 
Xuw  rare  or  arch. 

c  1510  Robin  Hood  i.  iSoOr  elles  thou  hast  ben  a  sorry 
housband.  1553  T.  WIJ.^-N  Khct.  67  When  I  call  ..a 
pynche  penye,  a  good  husbande,  a  thrift  ye  man.  1597-8 
BACON  Ess.,  Honour  (Arb.)  68  A  man  is  an  ill  husband  of 
his  Honour  that  entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  where- 
in may  disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through  can 
Honour  him.  1656  JER.  TAYLOR  Let.  in  Evelyn's  Ment. 
(1857)  III.  79  You  see  what  a  good  husband  I  am  of  my 
paper  and  ink.  1710  DK  FOK  i'rnsoc  i.  xvi,  I  had  been 
so  good  a  husband  of  my  rum.  that  I  had  a  great  deal  left. 
1895  M.  R.  JAMES  Abbey  St.  Edmund  at  Bury  119  The 
next  abbot  was  a  bad  husband  to  the  Abbey, 
t  b.  absol.  =good  husband  in  prec.  Obs. 

c  1400  Gamely  H  13  He  had  ben  wide-where  but  non  hus- 
bonde  he  was.  1530  PALSGR.  233/1  Husbande,  a  thrivyns; 
man,  niesnagier.  1577  FESTON  Gold.  Ep.  129  If  nee  bee 
a  husbande  of  that  hee  hath,  they  will  say  hee  is  couetous. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  in  sense  2  ;  (a]  apposi- 
tive,  as  husband-lover^  -soldier,  -tree ;  (/')  objective 
and  obj.  gen.,  as  husband-beater^  -hunting,  -slayer ; 
(c\    husband-ripe   a.,    ripe    for    a    husband,    of 
marriageable   age.     b.  in  sense  3,  as  husband- 
field,  a  cultivated  field  ;  t  husband-town,  a  farm  ; 
t  husband  weed,  agricultural  or  rustic  clothing. 
See  also  HUSBANDLAND,  -LIKE,  -MAX. 

1892  Daily  Xeu-s  2  May  2/4  The  en-tout-cas  is  . .  not 
quite  so  large  this  year  as  it  has  been  in  some  previous 
seasons,  and  the  long  handles  facetiously  called  ''husband- 
beaters  ',  have  quite  disappeared.  1811  SCOTT  Don  Rode- 
rick xxxix,  The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  'husband-field  with  dearth.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  15  July,  I  must  make  you  ac- 
quainted witli  my  sister  Tabby's  progress  in  *  husband- 
hunting.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xi.  Ixxxix,  Some  sage  hus- 
band-hunting countess.  i68a  MRS.  BEHN  City-Heiress  zo 
Oh  hideous,  a  "Husband- Lover  !  1557-8  PHAKR  sEnciJ\\\. 
S  iij  b,  One  doughter.  .Now  *husbandripe,  now  wedlock- 
able  ful,  of  lawful  yeeres.  1897  Rdin.  Rev.  Apr.  458  The 
Danaides,  spring-nymphs  as  well  as  *husband-slayers. 
r  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Niuiati  867  f>e  knycht..In  til  a 
'housband  ton  bat  nycht  To  slepe  and  ese  hyme  can 
dycht.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxl.  note  (Harl.  MS. 
Many  goode  villages  and  husbonde  townys.  1553  "  1 ! 
bande  tree  (see  20].  ("1475  RanfCoilyarsg$  Ane  man  in 
""husband  weid. 

Husband  (h»*zband;,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  till  (the  ground),  to  dress  or 
tend  (trees  and  plants),  to  manage  as  a  husband- 
man ;  to  cultivate. 

£14*0  [see  HrsiiANDiNCz^/.  $&.  i].     1545  A^CHAM  Tsxoph. 
i.    Arb.)  93  A  good  grounde.  .well  husbanded  bringeih  out 
great  plentie  of  byg  eared  corn.     1590  R.   P\^^l 
Irel.     1*141)  9  To  hu->l»and  this  farme,  your  tenaunt  mii-t 
keept;  viii  jjcr^ons.      1652-62    HFVLIN    ' 
33  Husbanding  the  Vallies  which  lie  nearest  to  them.     1737 
BRACKF.S    Farriery  linpr.  11756)  I.  25  Till  such  Time  :n 
the  Ground  be  dug  up  and  husbanded.     1876  I,.  M 
Epic  Hades  n.  11877)  96  The  grain  scarce  husbanded  by 
toiling  hands  Up'.-n  the  sunlit  plain. 

b.  Ji&.  To  cultivate  (the  mind,  etc.). 

i639          '  tr.    L'auins*  Mor.   Rrltit.   19780    dexter- 

ously to  husband  the  minde  of  Rogat.  that  he  will  worke 
him  to  condescend  unto  hi-;  desires.  Ibid.  271  \Vhetln-r  it 
were  that  he  ill  husbanded  the  mind  of  [him]  or  whether  this 
woman  changed  it. 

2.  To  administer  as  a  good  householder  or 
steward  ;  to  manage  with  thrift  and  prudence ;  to 
use,  spend,  or  apply  economically ;  to  make  the 
most  of;  to  economize;  also,  to  save,  lay  by  a 
store  of.  a.  malt-rial  things. 

c  1440  7Y,v//A  ran,  254/1  Husbondyn,  or  wysely  d>s- 
pendyn  worldelygoodys.  1574  I! 

office  of  the  husband  i-;,  to  husban-1  y 
goods  and  of  the  wife  to  gouerue  the  familie.  1586  }. 
HOOKER  Girtua.  Ir^l.  in  ///>/.-' 

majesties,  .revenues  [be]  well  husbanded  and  looked  unto 
1613-18  J) 

bishop  so  husbanded  the  1 
an   account   vnto   him.   that   [etc.].      1687    A. 
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•.v/V    T,w.  i.  166  A  Jar  of  Brandy,  which  we  hus- 
banded  as  well  as  we  could.     174?  -  in.  ii-  3°9 

\Ve  u-ere  obliged  to  husband  pur  ammunition.  18570.  BRONTF 
Professor  I.  ii.  36  Husbanding  my  monthly  allowance. 

b.  immaterial  things. 

1605  RP.  HALL  Af*&t,$  I'ws  I.  §  59,  I  will  labour  so 
to  husband  the  stock  that  God  hath  left  in  my  hands,  that 
I  may  returne  my  soule  better  then  I  received  it.  1639 
FULLER  Ilcly  ll'ar  i.  vii.  11647)  7  If  they  had  husbanded 
this  occasion.  1742  Y  m  .\'t.  Th.  \.  105  For  human 
Weal,  Heav'n  husbands  all  Events.  1836  JohHSoniana 
246  Garrick  husbanded  his  fame. 

c.  with  out  :  to  economize  (a  thing'  so  that  it 
may  last  out  ;  to  eke  out. 

1760-2  GOLDSM.  Cit.  nr.  xviii,  The  Dutch  frugally  hu- 
hand  out  their  pleasures.  1770  —  Des.  I'  ill.  87  To  hus- 
band out  life's  taper  at  the  i  lo>,  . 

f  3.  To  husband  it  :  to  do  household  or  farm 
work.  rare.  Ohs. 

1597-8  Dr.  HALL  Sat,  in.  i.  74  Good  Saturne  selfe..was 
not  so  clad  of  yore.  .  Husbanding  it  in  work-day  yeomanrie. 
II.  4.  trans.  To  provide  or  match  with  a  hus- 
band ;  to  mate. 

1565  [^ee  HUSBANDIXG  v>H.  sf*.  3].  1601  ROWLANDS  Cflssi^x 
11609)  ^,  I  am  husbanded  with  such  a  Clowne,  'T  would  pul 
a  merner  heart  then  mine  is  downe.  1608  DAY  Hum.  out 
o/Br.  i.  i.  (1860)  6  Wiue  it  for  them,  you  shall  not  husband 
me.  ^1845  HOOD  To  Sylv^.  Urban  vii,  Parishioners,— 
hatched,—  husbanded,—  and  wived.  I075TENHYMM0.  Alary 
n.  ii,  I  am  not.  .so  amorous  That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded. 

5.  To  act  the  part  of  a  husband  to  ;  to  become 
the  husband  of,  to  marry. 

1601  SIIAKS.  AU's  Well  v.  iii.  126  You  shall  as  easie 
Prone  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence,  Where  yet 
she  neuer  was.  1605  —  Lear  \.  iii.  70  That  were  the  most 
if  he  should  husband  you.  1843  Taifs  Mag,  X.  139  Hus- 
banding his  means,  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  husbanding 
a  wife.  1880  G.  MERKDITH  Tragic  Com.  (1881)248  He  had 
been  ready  to  perform  the  duty  of  husbanding  a  woman. 
b.  fig.  To  '  espouse  '  (an  opinion). 

1883  H.  H.  BANCROFT  Cetitr.  Awer.  vi.  I.  318  w.v,  Nor 
should  I  deem  it  wise  in  me  to  husband  a  doctrine  on  this 
or  any  other  palpably  unprovable  proposition. 

6.  To  husband  it:  to  act  or  play  the  husband. 
1608  DAY  Hntn.  out  of  fir.  n,  ii,  Say,  we  desire  to  husband 

it  with  you. 

Hus'bandable,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -AKI.E.] 
a.  Capable  of  being  economically  used.  b.  Fit 
for  husbandry  or  cultivation,  cultivable. 

1611  COTGR.,  SffsnagifaMft  husbandable.  1619  ThnSs 
Storehouse  12  (L.)  Neither  were  they  permitted  to  tarry 
longer  then  a  yeare  in  a  place  to  till  or  make  it  husband- 
able. 

Hu'sbandage.  [f.  HUSBAND  st>.+  -AGE.]  The 
commission  or  allowance  paid  to  a  '  ship's  hus- 
band '  :  see  HTSBAND  sb.  4  b. 

1809  R.  I.ANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  132,  Hnsbandage,  the 
managing  owners  allowance  or  commission. 

Hu-sbanded,  ppl,  a.   [f.  HUSBAND  v.  (or  s/>;  ] 

1.  Cultivated;  tilled. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  m.  lix.  399  The  husbanded  Hoppc 
beareth  his  flowers  or  knoppes  ful  of  scales.  i6i6SuRFL.  & 
MARKH.  Country  Farnie  294  The  husbanded  or  tame  figge- 
tree.  1636  FEATLY  Claris  Alyst.  v.  56  Better  hu>bandcil 
land.  1657  W.  COLES  A  dam  in  Eden  Iii,  In  Gardens,  Vine- 
yards, Orchards,  and  other  like  husbanded  grounds. 

2.  Carefully  managed,  used  sparingly,  economized. 
1677   GILPIN    Denwnol.    (1867)   394   A   better   husbanded 

strength  might  be  truly  mure  advantageous 

3.  Provided  or  matched  with  a  husband,  mated. 
1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  n.  i.  297Thinke  you,  I  am  no  stronger 

then  my  Sex,  Being  so  Father'd,  and  so  Husbanded? 
1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  61  The  ill  Wived,  or  ill  Hus- 
banded Wretches  might  here  be  comforted. 

Hu'sbander.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK1.]  One  who 
husbands,  economizes,  or  saves  up. 

1897  MAX  PKMDERTON  in  Windsor  Mag.  Jan.  267/1  Won- 
derful men  are  these  cooks,  the  husbanders  of  woml<  rful 
fortunes. 

Hu'sbandhood.  [f.  HUM*ANU  sl>.  +  -HOOD.] 
The  position  or  relation  of  a  husband. 

1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A.  Jtlsw<-r<'  xii,  Husbandhooil, 
fatherhood,  and  all  the  sacred  education  that  ll.  »ws  from 
human  joy.  1894  Urf>inaiis  Signal  II.  No.  27.  5/1  The 
commonest  feelings  of  humanity,  of  husbandhood  and  of 
fatherhood. 


t  Husba*ndically,  oik'.  Oh. 
nomically:  cf.  IlrsRAxn  sl».  5. 
i654G.\yTX>N  /'/our.  AWt'vu.  iv.  -,  •  Hushandically  provide  1. 

Husbanding,  vl>t.  s/>.    [f.  HI-SHAM*  z>.] 

1.  Cultivation,  culture,  tillage  (of  soil  or  plants  . 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb,  i.  469  Oon  good  poynt  of  hu^- 
bondyn;;.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  \\\.  11617)  J88  Land 
which  for  want  of  tillage  and  husbanding  brought  forth 
briars  and  thistles.  i6i6SuRFL.  it  MARCH.  Ctwttry  Famu 
153  Describing  the  manner  of  husbanding  and  tilling  of  the 
Earth.  1665  Sir  T.  Kites  V'oy.  K.  hid.  in  (',.  Havers  /'. 
del  la  I'allcs  Trar.  /;".  India  3 

brings  forth  without  husbanding.     1703  M  UN'DRFLI.  Jvnrn. 
yt'rn$.   11732)  65  For  the  husbanding  of  these  Mom 
their  manner  was  [etc.],     1898   H~cs!ni.  </V;.   31    Mar.   5  i 
Waiting  for  the  produce  of  their  husbanding. 

2.  Economical  and  thrifty  use  (of  anything  ;  the 
action  of  saving  or  storing  up. 

i   1420    [sue    i].       *597    jtt  /'/.  Return  fr.  Parnass.   I.  i. 

.'line  of  my  wilt  1  put  it  out   !•>  i    ' 
and  make  it  ri:turne  twoo  phamphlets  a  weeke.     1601  K. 

I  he  richer  of  a  , 

''iindance  of  revenues,  but  in  the  thrift!*- 
'iding  tlierof.     1708  AV>v/  Prelaw,  in   /-<?/.',/. 
No.  A,  • 

I  L     1842        1.    > 


HUSBANDLY. 

Im-Oandrng  of  manures  and  their  increase.  1872  < 
\  careful  husbanding  of  the  elements  of  wealth. 

3.   Mating  with  a  husband. 

1565  ("lOi.nisr,  Ort\fs  Met.  x.  (1593)  251  O  Atalanta,  i 
at  all  of  husband  hast  no  need,  Shun  husb:r 

Husbanding,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.] 
That  husbands;  sparing,  economical,  parsimonious. 

1811  SOUTHEV  In  Q,  A\r-.  VI.  275  The  husbanding  poll, 
ticians  and  peace-pi .  ' 

t  Hirsbandize,  r.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  HI.-.RAMI 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  ndminister  as  a  steward,  to 

economize;   =  Hi  SBANI*  ~>.  2.      Cf.  husbandrite} 

husbandry  vb.,  also  used  by  Blithe.) 

1649  I'.i.nitF.  Eng.  Improv.  i.  4  He  also  made  ..all  tlir 
creatures  subservient  to  man.  and  man  to  husbandize  the 
fruits  of  ihe  earth,  and  rire^se,  and  keepe  them  for  the  u«e 
of  the  Cteature. 

Hu'sbandlaiid.  [f.  IIrsnAM>  sb.  or  *  >\.  ktis- 
l>6ndi  in  its  sense  of  '  freeholder '  +  LAND.]  An  old 
Northumbrian  and  Lowland  Scotch  term  for  the 
holding  of  a  (  husband  *  or  manorial  tenant,  =  yard- 
land,  virgate;  the  land  occupied  and  tilled  by  the 
tenants  of  a  manor,  in  contradistinction  to  the  de- 
mesne lands. 

As  this  holding  normally  counted  of  two  bovnu-^ 
clangs,  the  word  was  sometime^  taken  as  =  this  quantity  of 
arable  land. 

[c  1290  Lil'crdf  Calchou  (1846)461  Habent  villamdeboMon 
in  qua  sunt  viginti  octo  terre  husbandprum,  quarum  quclibei 
sole'oat  reddere  per  annum  vj.v.  et  viijd'.  . .  et  faciendo  talia 
seruicia  [etc.]  1321  Merttm  Coll.  A'<v.  No.  6i3C  Willelimis 
Alsilvvyr  pro  i.  toft'  et  i.  bovett'  de  terra  dommici  et  ij. 
bovett'  de  terra  husband'  reddit  iiij.  li.)  1414 
Carinl.  (Surtees1  264  Unam  terram  vocatani  Husbondeland. 
1567  .V///-7'.  Long  Honghton  in  l!ateson  Hist.  Ssnliuvibld. 
II.  370  Before  the  partition  of  this  towne,  every  tenant  had, 
besyd  his  husband  lande,  certayne  parte  of  tlie  demayne 
lands  ;  every  husband  lande  was  at  the  yearly  rent  of  xxij*. 
15..  Acts  Parlt.  Scott.  1.  198  Item  xiij  akker  of  1. 
call  it  ane  ox  gang.  Tuaox  gang  is  ane  husband  land.  16336*1 . 
Acts  Chas.  /,  c.  5  To  set  downe  ane  stent  upon  everie  Plough 
or  Husband  Land,  according  to  the  worth,  for  maintenance 
..of  the  said  Schools.  i86oC.  I-.NFR  .SVt»/. in  Mid.  Ages  iv. 
139  Each  tenant  of  a  husbandland  kept  two  oxen.  1883 
SEEBOHM  Eiig.  fill.  Connnnn.  61  In  the  district  of  the  old 
Northumbria.  virgates  and  half-virgatcs  were  still  the  u-uial 
holdings,  but  they  were  called  '  husband-lands  '.  1892  F.  W. 
DENUY  Farms  Xorthuvibld.  in  Archseol./Eliana  XVI.  1.7 
The  full  number  of  strips  in  the  open  arable  fields  which 
belonged  to  each  customary'  homestead  in  the  village,  with 
the  meadow  and  common  rights  also  appurtenant  to  it,  was 
called  throughout  England  a  '  yardland  ',  . .  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland  a  'husband  land',  or  a  'whole 
tenement',  and  in  Northumberland  and  in  the  North  of 
Durham  a  'farm'  or  'farmhold*.  1894  EARL  PF.RCY  Ibid. 
XVII.  10  An  area  equal  to  the  size  of  an  average  husband- 
land  was  jn  the  hands  of  the  cottagers,  //'///.,  Hitherto 
these  holdings  have  been  entered  as  '  husbandlands  '.  Here 
purvey  of  Lesbury,  1616]  for  the  first  time  they  are  called 
'farms'.  1895  BATESON  Hist.  Nortkuntbld.  II.  4^4 
husbandlands  or  farms  contained  on  an  average  31^  acres  of 
arable  land,  3  acres  of  meadow,  and  4  acres  of  pasture. 

Hu'sbandless,  a.    [f.  Hrsi>ANi>  sl>.  +  -LKSS  ] 

Having  no  husband;  unwedded  ;  bereaved  of  a 
husband,  widowed. 

1546  l!\[.r.  Eng.  I'oiaricsi.  (1550)  4  Their  \ 
lesse  and  husbandelesse  diastyte  is  alcogyther  of  the  deujll. 
1641  EARL  STRAFFORD  12  May  in  Kushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721) 
in.  I.  269  One  Stroke  will  make  my  Wife  Husbandless. 
1790  SOCTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  2  Till  husbandless,  houseless, 
without  wealth  or  land,  Poor  Sentiment  closes  by  walking 
the  Strand.  1850  BLA»  Kir  s7\schyhts  II.  246  Sonless 
mothers  thou  hast  left  us,  Weeping  wives  and  husbandlfiU. 

H \isbandlike  (h^v.bandloik),  a.  and  adv.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  LIKE  a.  and  adv.] 

A.  adj.  Like  or  after  the  manner  of  a  husband 
(in  various  senses). 

1542  UHAU.  Krasjn,  Apoph.  i.  3  That,  that  is  abou«  good 
housbandlyke  clenlynes,  we  would  bestowe  in  alines  vppon 
our  Christian  brethren.  a  1722  LISLF.  Hnsb,  (175. 
1  ploughed  and  sowed  the  corn  in  the  most  husbandtike 
manner  I  could.  1845  POLSOS  Eng.  Law\n  Encycl.iMftrop 
829/1  In  the  ca^c  of  a  farm,  a  promise  is  implied  on  the  pan 
of  a  yearly  tenant,  that  he  will  use  it  in  an  husbandlike 
manner,  and  cultivate  the  lands  according  to  tlie  custom  of 
the  country.  1898  Daily  A'cwv  21  July  8/6  Mr.  <  . 

ted  that  the  plaintiff  could  have  . .  left  his  wife  at 
Ostend,    The  Deputy  Judge  did  not  think  that  wouli! 
been  very  husbandlike. 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  husband. 

1748   RICHARDSON   Clarissa  (iSu)   III.    i>x>  The   HKUI 
husband-like,  will  let  nobody  insult  you  but  himself. 

Husbandly  (htyzbandli),  o.    [i.  11 1 

-r-LYl.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  befitting  a  husband;  having 
the  character  proper  to  a  husband ;  marital. 

1581  J.  BELL  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  353  He  loveth  hi-^ 
Church,  with  more  then  an  husbandly  love.  1679  SIIAI 

•7 '/(/(Tc  v,  I  will  lead  a  solid,  sober,  husbandly  life,  if 
you  will  marry  me.  1769  Oxford  Mag.  II,  142'-.;  The  timid 
ofi'^pring  of  husbandly  authority.  1882  MASSON  Car. : 

XLV.  2^3  How  hu^'iandly  [h--  would 

his  looks  round  to  his  wife  when  she  interjected  one  of  her 
bright  and  witty  remarks 

2.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  a  husbandman  or 
to  husbandry.    ?  Obs. 

'573  TI'SSKR ///«/..  ,\I\i.  I  much 

1   huswife  doth  care,  that  such  as  doe  labour  haur 

husbandlie  fare.     1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Surrey  m, 

['he  performaii'  ••  uf  certain.-  inftriour  and  husbandly 

tlie    I.onl   of  the    Fee.       1649    lli.iTin 

.  !imateandb>- 
. 
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I, XXX.  Bo  Old  Tusser,  in  his  Account  of  the  Christmas 
Husbandlie  Fare, 
fb.  Of  plants:  Cultivated,  domestic  ;  trimmed. 

1546  J.  HEYVVOOD  Fr,*i>.  (1867)  78  Ye  will  as  soone  stop 
,viih  rushes,  As  with  any  hui-kindly  handsome  bushes. 
1578  LYTK  Doiioi-ns  iv.  xviii.  473  The  domesticall,  or  hus- 
bandly beanes,  do  growe  in  feeldes  and  gardens. 

t3.  Thrifty,  saving,  frugal,  economical.   Obs, 

>593  ^ASIIF-  Christ's  T.  (1613)  94  He  is  very  thrifty,  and 
husbandly.  1617  MARKHAM  Caral.  i.  7  The  course  1  haue 
formerly  prescribed,  I  hold  most  Husbandly  for  his  profit. 
a  17*6  BLACKALL  H'ks.  (1723)  I.  17  He  . .  is  nevertheless 
obhg'd  to  be  frugal  and  husbandly,  and  not  to  lavish  .. 
what  he  has.  '11734  NORTH  LITCS  I.  413  Lord  Rochester 
was  working  the  husbandly  point  to  save  the  pension. 

Hu'Sbandly,  adv.  ?  Oh.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LYZ.] 
In  the  manner  of"  a  good  '  husband  '  (see  HUSBAND 
sb.  ^'  ;  thriftily,  frugally,  economically. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Honseh.  Ord.  (1790)  75  To  knowe 
howe  honorablye  &  husbandlye  the  officers  handle  &  minister 
the  kinge's  goodes.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  viii.  (18781  16  Some 
husbandlie  thriueth  that  neuer  had  wife,  yet  scarce  a  good 
husband  in  goodnes  of  life.  1671  A*.  Kiaing  Rec,  VI.  161 
Two  gentlemen  named  to  see  the  money  husbandly  em- 
ployed, a  1734  NORTH  Lives  I.  37  However  moderately 
and  husbandly  the  cause  was  managed. 

Husbandman  hzrzbandm£n).  pi.  -men. 
Forms  :  see  HUSBAND  sb.  (In  early  use  often  two 
words.)  [f.  HUSBAND  sb.  •*•  MAN  :  cf.  masterman, 
merchantman.] 

1.  A  man  who  tills  or  cultivates  the  soil ;  a 
farmer.  In  earlier  northern  use,  app.,  the  holder 
of  a  husbandland :  cf.  HUSBAND  sb.  3. 

<•  1330  R.  HRPSNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  6608  Husbonde- 
men  hat  tyled  lond,  £  werkmen.  1497  X ami  Ate.  Hfn.  VII 
291  Thomas  Jourde  ofCrofton  in  Hampeshyre  bus- 
bandman.  1530  PALSGR.  233/1  Husbandeman,  labourer de 
•nifa^e,  agrieolc,  paisant.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  ii. 
(1882)  44  Be  there  husbandmen  there  and  such  others  as 
manure  and  till  the  ground  ?  1670  D.  DENTOX  Dcscr.  New 
York  11845!  7  They  live  principally  by  Hunting,  Fowling, 
and  Fishing  :  their  Wives  being  the  Husbandmen  to  til! 
the  Land,  and  plant  their  corn.  <z  1713  ELLWOOD  Antobiog, 
171;)  8  An  Husband- Man,  who  was  at  Plow  not  far  off. 
1828  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  237  In  the  village  of 
Bolden.  .there  were  twenty-ei,e;ht  husbandmen,  who  pos- 
sessed each  a  husbandland,  with  common  pasture.  1834 
Brit.  Hitsl'.  I.  viii.  179  After.. the  adoption  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  other  esculent  roots,  into  field  culture,  a  ne\v 
era  dawned  upon  the  husbandman.  1885  J.  C.  ATKINSON 
in  N.  tfQ.  6th  Ser.  XII.  363  Proof  that,  .down  to  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  appellation  husband- 
man still  distinguished  the  man  of  the  class  next  below  the 
yeoman,  and  that  he  was  literally  the  holder  of  the  orthodox 
husband-land  consisting  of  two  oxgangs. 

fig.  1641  HIKDE  J.  Brnen  xxvii.  83  Such  as  did  sowe 
and  plant  (as  Gods  husbandmen)  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
grace  and  truth  amongst  them.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  174 
!  e  better  husbandmen  than  you  who  sow  the  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

t  b.    Husbandmans  dial :  the  marigold.    Obs. 

1563  HYLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  93  This  floure  [mangold] 
also  of  certaine,  is  named  the  Husbandmans  Dtall,  for  that 
the  same  so  aptly  declareth  the  houres  of  morning  and 
euening,  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  it. 

1 2.  A  man  who  is  the  head  of  a  household  ;  the 
'goodman'  of  the  house;  the  householder:  =  Hus- 
IJAND  sb.  i.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxiv.  43  5'f  the  housbonde  man  wiste 
in  what  houre  the  theef  were  to  cumme.  1400-30 Chaucer  s 
Sompn.  T.fx>  iHarl.  MS.)Syklay  be  housbond  man  [6  texts 
good  man.  bond  man]  whos  bat  ^e  place  is.  1432-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls  I.  35  A  howsebonde  man  in  a  bowse. .a 
contemplatif  man  in  the  chirche. 

t  b.  A  married  man  :    =  HUSBAND  sb.  2.  rare. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  \\\.  v.  (MS-  Bodl.  2631  If.  161/1 
Husbandmen,  in  soth,  ar  most  to  blame..!  trowe  ther 
wyues  may  hem  inouh  suffise. 

f3.  A  thrifty  man,  an  economist;  =  HUSBAND 
sb.  5.  Obs.  rare. 

1711  STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  109  F  7  He  was  an  excellent 
Husbandman,  but  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a 
Degree  of  Wealth. 

4.   Comb.)  as  husbandman-like  adj. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VII.  25  The  work  was  done  in 
a  husbandmanlike  manner.  1841  W.  SPALUING  Italy  %  It. 
Isl.  I.  324  The  husbandman-soldier  of  Rome,  with  his  rude 
and  stern  patriotism. 

Hu-sbandress.  rare.  [f.  HUSBANDER  +  -ESS.] 
A  woman  who  husbands  or  saves  up. 

1895  W.  WRIGHT  Palmyra  %  Zenobia  xii.  132  She  was 
a  husbandress  of  wealth  more  than  is  the  custom  with 
women. 

t  Hu-sbandrize,  v,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  HUS- 
BANDRY +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  treat  in  the  way^of 
husbandry,  to  cultivate,  till.  rare.  (Cf.  husbandize, 
husbandry  vb.,  also  used  by  Blithe.) 

1653  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  hnfir.  (ed.  3^  58  There  will  be 
enough  for  many  years  of  the  other  two  sorts  [of  land] 
remain  to  husbandrize,  and  toss  and  tumble  up  and  down. 

Husbandry  (hz7-zbandri  >  s/l-  l'"orms:  see 
HUSBAND  ;  also  3  housebondrie,  4  hosboundrie, 
hosebounderye,  5  husbandery,  6  howsbondry. 
[f.  HUSBAND  sb.  +  -RY.] 

fl.  The  administration  and  management  of  a 
household;  domestic  economy.  Obs.  ^Cf.  HO08K- 
WIFEKV  i. . 

(-1290  S.  E>i£.  Leg:  I.  463/56  Of  nbur  Dingus  ne  tok  he  no 
3eme,    ne  to   housebondrie.     1332   Litcrx  Cantvarienses 
i  Rolls)   I.    356    Poy   avoms    entremys   He    h- 
Hp$Qrd.Wkittingt0n'&   dttntJWM   in    Entick  London 
\  OL.  V. 
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(1766)  IV.  354  The  office  and  charge  of  him  shal  1*  ..  the 
husbandry  of  the  same  house,  in  as  much  as  tie  may  Kooiily 
oversee.  1596  SIIAKS.  Merrh.  / '.  in.  iv.  25  I.orenso  I  com- 
mit into  your  hands,  The  husbandry  and  mannage  of  my 
house.  1629  N.  C[ARPENTER]  Actiito/>liel  53  The  generall 
administration  of  a  family,  which  wee  may  call  husbandry. 
fb.  transf.  and  fig.  Management,  economical 
administration,  ordering  (as  of  a  household1.  Obs. 

1536  Lisle  Papers  XII.  70  ;P.R.O.',  I  think  you  never  ware 
better  [velvet];  but  I  will  see  the  cutting  out  and  hus- 
bandry thereof  myself.  1635  PAGITT  C&ntiiattegr,  i.  ii. 
(16361  86  West  India,  which  hath  long  inioyed  the  hus- 
bandrie of  Ministers.  1658  U'/iole  Duty  Man  vii.  §  12.  63 
There  is  a  husbandry  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  estate. 

2.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  husbandman 
or  farmer;  tillage  or  cultivation  of  the  soil  (in- 
cluding also  the  rearing  of  live  stock  and  poultry, 
and  sometimes  extended  to  that  of  bees,  silkworms, 
etc.);  agriculture,  farming. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Il-'ks.  (1880)  387  Merchandise  &  hosbondrie 
&  oper  craftis.  ,1460  I''OKTKSCI:K  Al>s.  A1-  Lini.  Moit.  xiii. 
(1885)  141  The  new  husbondry  bat  is  done  ber,  namely  in 

frobbyng  and  stokkyng  off  treis,  busses,  and  groves.  1534 
ITZHERB.  (title)  The  Boke  of  Hvsbandry.  1535  COVERDALK 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  10  He  delyted  in  husybandrye.  1577  ^- 
GOOGF.  Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  1.1586)  78  b,  The  vine  requireth 
great  husbandry  about  it.  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam. 
Cfimpl.  I.  11876)  19  Those  sheepe  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
mischieues,  for  they  haue  driuen  husbandry  out  of  the 
countrey.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  98  The  husbandry  of 
sowing  clover  grass . .  will  here  come  in  most  properly.  1767 
A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  People  128  There  is  not  a  more 
dubious  point  in  agriculture  than  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  husbandry.  1806  Gazetteer  Scotl.  s.v. 
Yarrmv,  The  chief  branch  of  husbandry  is  the  rearing  of 
sheep.  1849  COBDKN  Speech-'S  sr  In  1790  the  price  of  iron 
and  implements  of  husbandry  was  double  what  it  is  now. 
fig-  1675  THAIIFRNE  C/iv.  Ethics  : xxx.483  The  heart,  .pre- 
pared to  receive  it  by  the  husbandry  of  Providence, 
t  b.  Industrial  occupation  in  general.  Obs. 
1604  DKKKER  King's  Entert.  D  iv,  Dutch  countrey 
people  toyling  at  their  Husbandrie ;  women  carding  of 
their  Hemp,  the  men  beating  it.  a  1639  W.  WHATELEY 
Prototypes  it.  xxvi.  116401  21  Live  as  Abraham  and  Jacob 
did,  not  as  Esau,  follow  some  study,  follow  some  good 
husbandry. 

t  3.  foncr.  (from  I  and  2).  a.  Household  goods. 
b.  Agricultural  produce,  cultivated  crops,  c.  Land 
tinder  cultivation ;  an  agricultural  holding,  d. 
The  body  of  husbandmen  on  an  estate ;  the  farm 
tenantry.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  288  Spoones  and  stooles,  and 
al  swich  housbondrye.  1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  iii.  9  Ye  are 
goddis  husbandrye,  ye  are  goddis  byldynge.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  V,  v.  ii.  39  All  her  Husbandry  doth  lye  on  heapes, 
Corrupting  in  it  owne  fertilitie.  a  1618  PRKSTON  Breast  f  I. 
Lwe  (1631)  205  How  goodly  a  sight  is  it  when  a  man  looks 
into  the  husbandrie,  to  see  the  vine  full  of  clusters,  to  see  the 
furrowes  full  of  corne.  1675  /'Ail.  Trans.  X.  321  Sir  Hugh 
Plat  had  a  long  and  tedious  task  . .  before  the  Husbandry 
would  stirr.  1697  A.  DE  LA  PRYME  Diary  (Surtees)  159  The 
lord  or  steward  of  this  mannour  of  Kroughton  . .  had  also 
a  capon  of  every  husbandry,  and  a  hen  of  a  whole  cottagry, 
and  a  chicken  of  a  half  cottagry.  . .  To  this  day  some  of  the 
chief  husbandry  fetches  their  coals  and  wood. 

4.  a.  With  qualifying   epithet   (good  or    ill)  : 
Management  (profitable  or  wasteful)  of  a  house- 
hold or  of  resources  ;  (good  or  bad)  economy. 

1540-1  ELYOT  image  Gov.  (1356)  122  By  negligence  or 
lacke  of  good  housbandrie.  1573  AV:t>  Cns/ant  I.  ii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  III.  16  Covetousness  they  call  Good  husbandry, 
when  one  man  would  fain  have  all.  1649  N.  BACON  Disc. 
Go-.-t.  Eng.  i.  Ixiv.  (1739)134  Wars.,  occasioning  much  waste 
of  Treasure,  put  the  King  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  good 
Husbandry.  1665  MANLEV  Grotius'  L<nv  C.  U'arrcs  355 
That  old  negligence,  and  ill  husbandry  in  the  disposing  of 
mony.  1735  IJOI.ISGBROKE  Lett.  Study  Hist.  ii.  (1752)  38 
The  excessive  ill  husbandry  practised  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  King  William's  reign.  1745  De  foe's  Eng.  Trades- 
man  (1841)  I.  x.  75  Good  husbandry  and  frugality  are  quite 
out  of  fashion. 

b.  Hence  a/isal.:  Careful  management ;  employ- 
ment of  a  thing  sparingly  and  to  the  best  advantage; 
economy,  thrift,  profit.  (Cf.  HOCSEWIFEUY  i  b.) 

1362  LANGL.  P.  fl.  A.  i.  55  Husbondrie  and  he  holden 
to-gedere.  14. .  MS.  Cotton.  Chop.  E.  it'.  If.  35  in  P.  Pi. 
Crcdf  Notes  38  Also  to  the  buttrey  dore  ther  be  xij.  sundrye 
keyes  in  xij.  hands,  wherein  symythe  to  be  small  husbandrye. 
ISS»  HULOET,  Husbandrye  or  profile,  vtilitas.  1663  PEPVS 
Diary  6  June,  Every  thing  [is]  managed  there  by  their 
builders  with  such  husbandry  as  is  not  imaginable  1712 
STEF.LE  Sttct.  No.  428  T  i  The  Ways  of  Gam,  Husbandry, 
and  Thrift.  1841  EMERSON  Lect.,  Conscrratr.'t  \Vks. 
(Bohn)  II.  265  Reform  has  no  gratitude,  no  prudence,  no 
husbandry. 

5.  attrib.  anil  Comb. 

1624  CUT.  SMITH  I'irginia  v.  185  In  such  husbandry 
finalities  he  well  deserued  great  commendations.  1795  J. 
PHILLIPS  Hist.  Inland  Xarig.  Addenda  M3  Pleasure  and 
husbandry  boats.  1796  MOUSE  Amer.  Gcog.  I.  684  Obliged 
to  manufacture  ..  most  of  their  husbandry  tools.  1843  J. 
SMITH  Fcrat  Trees  5  No  part  of  husbandry-labour  can  be 
carried  on  without  it  [timber]. 

Hence  -(-Husbandry  v.  trans.,lo  apply  husbandry 
to  ;  to  till,  cultivate.  Obs.  rare. 

1649   Bi  ITHE    E»f.    Imprtv.   .vii.    71    One   Acre   of  w 
Mam'red  and  Husliandryed  Land.    Ibid.,  Consider  the  vast 
ntage  there  will  be  by  Husbandrmg  a  little  well..  .One 
!     Acre   Manured,   Plowed,  and  Husbandred  in  season,  may 
and  doth  usually  beare  as  much  Corne  as  two  or  three 
Husbandred.  _ 

Hu-sbandship.  [f.  HUSBAND  si:  +  -SHIP.] 
The  action  or  office  of  husband. 


HUSH. 

1784  R.  i'.A^v  Hnrham  l>i*-.i>ns  II.  314  Such  a  loving  piece 
of  good  husband-ship  as  a  letter.     1881  Academy  2    July 
!>ere  was  no  better  portion  for  his  (Arnold's]  daughter 
than  thenti.,  :Lvenl  or  the  husbandsbip  of  one 

Lorenzo  da  Fiori.  1892  MKS.  CROSSE  Red-letter  Days 
I.  237,  I  never  heard  of  his  !>•  iti^  remarkable  for  anything 
in  the  world  except  !  !  ess. 

Huscarle  :   see  liuisKo.uii..     Husche, 
f.  HL-TCH  sb.    Huse,  anglicized  f.  Hi  so,  sturgeon. 

t  Husean.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  hoiiSfau  (Cotgr.) 
'  a  course  drawer  worne  ouer  a  Stocking  instead  of. 
a  Boot'  (cf.  OF.  hansel,  in  Godef.  ,  dim.  of  OF. 
(and  F.  dial,  house,  heuse,  husse  boot.]  Some  kind 
of  boot  or  legging. 

Hnsens  in  the  first  quot.  is  app.  an  error  for  htut- 
hjtseans,  for  which  huscans  in  Cowell  is  again  an  error, 
copied  by  Minsheu  and  Phillips.    But  cf.  Sc.  HfsmoN. 

1464-5  Act  4  I'.d-f,  I\ ',  c.  7  Qe  nulle  persone  Cordewaner. . 
face,  .ascuns  solers  galoges  ou  husens  oveque  ascun  pike  ou 
polein  qepassera  la  longeur.  .dedeux  pout?.  Ibid.,  Ascuns 
solers  husens  ou  galoges  \Kolls  Parlt.  V.  566 '2  Shoes, 
Galoges  or  Botes . .  Shoes,  Rotes  or  Galoges] .  1607  d 
Interfr.,  fhiseans,  commeth  of  the  French  (houseaui  i. 
pcrca,  a  boote.  It  is  vsed  in  the  Statute,  an.  4  Ed.  4.  ca.  7. 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Jlnsrans  (old  Word),  a  kind  of 
Boot  or  Spatterdash  of  course  Cloth.  17*0  STRYPE  Stmt's 
Sitrv.  II.  v.xii.  212/2  (tr.  Act  1464-5)  Any  Shoes,  Galoshes, 
or  Huseaus. 

Husel,  hushel,  obs.  ff.  HOUSEL. 

Husewif,  Husfrey,  obs.  ff.  HOUSEWIFE,  -BY. 

Hush  (h»J),  J/'.l  A  local  Sc.  name  for  the  Lump- 
fish  (Cycloptenis  himpiis].  Also  hush-bagaty, 
hush-padle  (cf.  COCK-PADDT.I:  . 

a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  TC.  Montgomerie  746  Hush  padle, 
lick  ladle.  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Hush,  the  Lump,  a  fish. 

Hush  (hz>J~),  sb.-  [f.  HUSH  z'.1  Rare  before 
the  i  gth  c.,  but  then  (perhaps  following  Byron)  in 
extensive  use  in  prose  and  poetry.] 

1.  Suppression  of  sound,  imposed  or  enforced ; 
silence  (where  noise  has  been  or  might  be) ;  still- 
ness, quiet. 

1689  in  Magd.  Coll.  >,  Jas.  II  (0.  H.  S.)  274  At  the  very 

instant  was  a  hush.     1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  III. 
I    285  Where  the  shrill  trumpets  never  sound,  But  one  eternal 

hush  goes  round.    1816  BYRON  CA.  Har.  ill.  Ixxxvi,  It  is  the 
,    hush  of  night.     1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  v,  A  dead  hush  lay 

like   a   heavy  air   over   the    multitude.     1870  DICKENS  ^E. 

Drood  xii,  A  certain  awful  hush  pervades  the  ancient  pile. 

the  cloisters,  and  the  churchyard.    1877  BLACK  Green  I'ast. 

xxvi,  The  hush  of  evening  had  fallen  over  the  birds.     1897 

Westm.  G.tz.  24  Dec.  3/1  There  are  moments  of  solemn 

hush  between  the  verses  of  the  hymn. 

b.  Suppression  of  discussion  ;  the  hushing-up  of 

a  scandal,  etc. 
1898  Daily  ,\'aet  i  Feb.  3/5  The  distinguishing  feature  of 

the  Board  was  a  policy  of '  Hush  '. 

2.  An  utterance  of  '  hush  ! ' 

1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  xii.  (1894)  282  A  scarce 
audible  hush  seems  to  be  whispered  throughout  the  region. 

Husb.  (hop,  i/'.a  north,  dial.  [Echoic.  Goes 
with  HfSH  v.'->  Cf.  Ger.  hiisch  sudden  or  swift 
motion,  sudden  shower  of  rain.] 

1.  The  sound  made  by  water  flowing  swiftly  but 
smoothly. 

1868  G.  MACDONALD  R.  Falconer  I.  242  In  his  ears  was 
the  hush  rather  than  rush  of  the  water  over  the  dam. 

2.  A   gush   or   rush   of  water ;    spec,    in    Lead 
mining,  an  artificial  rush  of  water  from  a  dam,  to 
wash  away  the  surface,  etc. :  see  HUSH  v?     Hence 
hush-dam,  hush-gutter:  see  quot.  1821. 

1811  W.  FORSTER  Treat.  Strata  Newcastle  to  Cross  Fell 
(ed.  2)  283  Where  the  sloping  ground  to  be  hushed,  is  of 
any  considerable  length,  from  the  hush-dam  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  the  reservoir  must  contain  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  water,  .to  carry  down  the  great  quantity  of 
rubbish  which  the  water  will  raise  in  a  Jong  hush-gutter. 
1825-80  JAMIESON,  Hush,  a  sudden  bursting  out  of  water, 
a  gush.  Ettr.  For.  1861  Durham  Chron.  13  Sept.,  The 
'hushes'  from  the  lead  mines,  which  had  done  so  much 
harm  to  the  fish.  1893  HESLOP Norlhumtld.  Gloss.,  Hnsh, 
a  great  rush  of  water.  This  is  produced  artificially,  .so  as 
to  bare  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  order  to  discover  indica- 
tions of  ore  in  the  face  of  a  hill  side. 

Hush  (h»J),  <*•  anh-  [A  'ater  modification  of 
Hrsur  a.]  alter  the  introduction  of  HrsH  i'.l  and 
int.]  Silent,  still,  quiet,  hushed. 

1601  SIIAKS.  If  am.  n.  ii.  508  The  bold  windes  speechlesse, 
and  the  Orbe  below  As  hush  as  death. ^  1607  j^'^^ 
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Diog  Lanth.  22  At  night  when  all  was  hush.  1666  PEPY 
Diary  22  July.  Walked  through  the  House,  where  mos 
people  mighty  hush,  and,  methinks,  melancholy.  170 
MonstmitinaRat  ;i  You .  .are  hush  in  his  C  tuse,  that  you 
in  your  own.  1813  SCOTT  hfiker-y  VI. 

iii,  The  owl  has  seen  him.and  is  hush.  1841  LOSUF.  I-nthufi 
Homestead  29  Hush  sal  the  listening  bench. 

Hush  hi'J),  a.1  Also  7  whosh. 
in  :6th  c.  ;  app.  in  its  origin  a  back-formation 
i  from  HDSHT  a.,  which  was  in  much  earlier  use, 
and  appears  to  have  been,  from  its  final  t,  at 
length  treated  as  a  pa.  pple.  :  see  HI-SHED.  A  verb 
HUSHT  (q.v.)  of  the  same  form  as  the  adjective  is 
recorded  in  ifith  c.  diets.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  silent,  still,  or  quiet ;  to  im- 
pose silence  upon  ;  to  silence,  quiet. 

1546  Supflic.  Poore  Commons  in  4  Supflic.  (EE. T.S.I  83 
Vf  [hey  were  of  God.  [hey  woulde..not  be  hushed  wyth  an 
,,i  parliament.     1601   SIIAKS.    Twel. -\.  v.    i .    i 

s  me.     1643  MILTON  Divorce  ll.  xvn,  \\  hich .. 


HUSH. 

(like  the  Word  of  God'  in  one  instant  hushes  outrageous 
tempests  into  a  sudden  stillness  and  peaceful  calm.  1735 
POPE  Odyss.  xin.  3  A  pause  of  silence  hush'd  the  shady 
rooms.  1794  .  IFFE  Myst.  UdolfJio  xv,  To., 

hush  the  sailor's  fearful  groan.  183*  W.  IRVING  Alhambra 
II.  152  The  very  birds. -hushing  their  own  strains,  listened 
in  charmed  silence.  1851  DICKENS  Weak  Ho,  xxxi,  The 
little  child  awoke  . .  Charley,  .began  to  walk  about  hushing 
it.  1883  SiE'.'KNsr.N-  Sih-erado  Sq.  35  Hushing  their  talk. 
b.  with  «/,  down,  as  intensive  additions. 
1682  BANYAN-  Holy  War  (ed.  Cassclli  21  Thus  would 
Dia!>olus  hush  up  and  quiet  the  town  of  Mansoul,  1858 
FSQCDE  Hist,  En£.  xii.  III.  4  If  he  would  hush  down  the 
waves  of  heresy  as  he  had  restored  peace  to  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  1870  ROSSETTI  Peons,  Dante  at  I'e- 
roitii  xiv,  P.i^es  hushed  their  laughter  down. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  reduce  to  tranquillity,  to 
suppress  (.anything  disturbing  or  disquieting) ;  to 
allay,  lull,  pacify.     Also  with  up. 

1631  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  178  The  matter 
wa-i  whosht  up  with  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage.     1682 
OTWAV   }ren;.ce  Prcs.  i.  1,  Wilt    thou  then   Hush  my  cares 
thus?     1784  MANN  in  Lett.   Lit.  Men  (Camden)  427,  I  do 
sincerely  congratulate  you,  that  the  disturbance  is  hushed. 
1819  BVROS  Juan  \.  Iviii,   There's  a  rumour  which   I    fain 
would   hush.     1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,   \.  §  3.   233  The 
quarrel  between  the  baronage  and  the  Church. .was  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger. 

3.  Usually  in  phr.  husk  up.  To  suppress  talk, 
mention,  or  discussion  of;  to  procure  silence  con- 
cerning ;  to  keep  from  getting  known. 

1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Blondfs  Eromena  125  Resolved  to 
have  all  things  husht  up.     1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  59  P  5 
It  had  indeed  cost  him  a  Hundred  Pounds  to  hush  the 
Affair.     1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  it.  v,  The  thing  was  hushed 
up,  and  never  known  at  court.     1798  T.  JEFFERSON  if'rit. 
(1859)  IV.  207  Either  the  Envoys  have  not  written,  .or  their    i 
communications  are  hushed  up.     1812  Sporting  Mag.  XL. 
165  What  is  vulgarly  called  hashing  the  transaction.     1893 
Law    Times  XCV.  225/2  Opportunities   for  a   suspicious 
matter  being  improperly  hushed  up. 

4.  intr.  To  become  or  be  silent,  quiet,  or  still. 
Also  colloq.  with  up. 

1561  [see  HUSHING///.  «.].  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxxix.  v,  But 
I  doe  hush,  why  do  I  say  thus  much?  a  1634  RANDOLPH 
Amyntas  in.  ii.  Wks.  (1875)  318  All  hush  to  bed.  18. . 
LOWELL  Sonnets  xx,  Let  praise  hush.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet 
xvn.  iv,  O,  let  us  hush  and  hear  His  holy  word.  1860  BART- 
LETT  Diet.  Amtr.t  To  hush  «/,  to  cease  speaking,  to  be 
silent,  to  hush.  1895  Westm.  Gat.  17  Feb.  3/3  Mr.  Gladstone 
rose  as  Leader  of  the  House,  and  everyone  hushed  to  hear 
his  decision. 

Hence  Hasher  (in  7  whoosher),  one  who 
hushes  or  quiets. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Xinnatrice,  a  rocker,  a  stiller,  a  luller,  a 
whoosher  or  a  dandier  of  children  asleep. 

Hush,  v."  Now  dial.  [A  modification  of 
the  natural  utterance  skl\  cf.  SHOO.  Cf.  Ger. 
huschcn  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  scare  or  drive 
off  ,  birds,  etc.)  with  cries  of  '  hush  ! '  or  *  sh ! '. 

1613-16  \V,  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \\.  iii,  She  husht  him 
thence,  he  sung  no  more,  But.  .flew  tow'rds  the  shore.  1675 
BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  409  Whilst  David  was 
hunted  up  and  down  like  a  partridge,  and  hushed  out  of 
every  bush.  i83o  Antrim  ff  D<nvn  G/oss.tffuskt  to  drive 
a  flock  of  fowl,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  Hush,  hush'. 
Sometimes  li'hush,  or  Whecshoo. 

Hush,  v.'6  north,  dial.  [Echoic.  Cf.  HUSHJ^.S] 
trans.  To  send  or  let  forth  (water)  with  a  rush  ; 
spec,  in  Lead  mining,  to  send  a  rush  of  water  over 
a  sloping  suiface,  in  order  to  uncover  ore,  and 
separate  it  from  the  earth  and  stones  in  which  it 
is  embedded,  or  for  similar  purposes.  Hence 
Hushing  ttbl.  sl>.,  also  attrib. 

1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  364  Which  gives  it  [the  River] 
the  Colour  of  Water  hushed  from  Lead-mines.  1799 
M  in  ing /ease  \n  Barnewall  &  Cressw.  King's  B,  Rep.  IX.  507 
With  full  power.. to  do  all  other  things  (hushing  only 
excepted)  as  might  be  necessary.  1821  W.  FORSTER  Treat. 
Strata  Newcastle  to  Cross  Fettled.  21  282  note,  Consider- 
able quantities  of  float  ore  have  been  procured  at  Greengill 
mine,  in  Alston-moor  by  Hushing.  1828  Craven  DitiL, 
Husk,  to  detach,  by  force  of  a  running  stream,  earthy 
particles  from  minerals.  1878  Cnmbertd.  Gloss.,  Hush,  .. 
to  wash  away  soil  from  mines  or  quarries  by  a  rush  of  water. 
1886  W.  M.  ECCLESTONE  WearciaU  Names  73  The  earliest 
method  of  searching  for  lead  ore  was  by  collecting  the  water 
in  dams  and  hushing  the  surface  of  the  ground  where 
metalliferous  veins  existed.  1887  North  Stars&Qcl.,  [HeJ 
had  promised . ,  that  he  would  have  a  stop  put  to  the  hushing 
proceis. 

Hush,  htfj),  int.  [app.  a  later  form  of  HUSHT 
i///.1  :  cf.  Su  I  It  might  also  be  taken  as  impera- 
tive of  HUSH  z*.1]  A  command  to  be  silent  or 
quiet ;  silence  !  =.SV.  whisht  I 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alph.^  Hush,  Husht,  peace,  or 
be  still.  1611  SHAKS.  Cynib.  v.  iv.  94  No  more  you  petty 
Spirits  of  Region  low  Offend  our  hearing  :  hush.  1700  1 . 
BROWN  tr.  fresny's  A  muse  in.  Sef.  fy  Coin.  125  'They  em- 
ploy'd  themselves  while  the  Bills  were  reading,  about—' 
1  Hush,  hush  '.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Italian  xii,  *  Hush, 
they  are  pilgrims  ,  whispered  Viraldi.  1873  SV.MONDS  Grk. 
Poets  vii.  225  Silence  !  Hush  !  what  noise  was  this? 

Hushaby  hyjalwij,  ;';//.,  v.,  and  a.  dial.  [f. 
Hi  SH  ^.i  or/;;/.  +  by  in  by-by^  BYE-BYE*,  child's 
name  for  *  sleep  *  or  '  bed ' :  cf.  also  lullaby, 
rockaby.] 

A.  inf.  (or  imperative  of  vb.)     Hush!  and  go 
to  sleep  ;  a  word  used  in  lulling  a  child. 

1796  Mother  GoosSs  Melody  15  Hush-a-by  baby  On  the 
top,    When    the   wind    blows  The   cradle   will    rork. 
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make  one  sleep  pleasantly '. 

B.  Tib.  trans.  To  lull  to  sleep  with  '  hushaby  . 
1848  MRS.  GASKF.LL  M.  Barton  ix.  (1882)  23/2  Hushabying 

a  babby  as  wouldn't  be  hushabied. 

C.  adj.  '  Tending   to   quiet   or   lull '    {Eclectic 
Rev.  cited  in  Worcester  1846). 

Hushed  ;hrjt),  ///.  a.  Also  7-8  hush'd. 
See  also  HDSHT.  [Historically  a  continuation  of  the 
earlier  adj.  HUSHT,  but  treated  as  the  pa.  pple.  of 
HUSH  ».i,  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter.] 
Reduced  to  silence  ;  silenced,  stilled,  quieted. 

1601  MARSTON  Ant.  \  ."M.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  15  Vouchsafe 
me,  then,  your  hush'd  observances.  1670  DRYDEN  Cony. 
Granada.  \.  i,  No  more  ;  but  hush'd  as  Midnight  Silence  go. 
1709  STKELE  Tatler  No.  8  f  7  The  Air  was  hushed:  the 
Multitude  attentive.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Makers  Flor. 
vii.  183  No  brethren  of  Saint  Dominic  inhabit  the  hushed 
and  empty  cells.  1898  flatly  News  8  Mar.  3/6  All  spoke  in 
hushed  whispers. 

Hence  Hnshedly  (jbvjMH)  adv.,  in  a  hushed 
manner. 

1851  G.  MEBF.DITH  Poems,  Sottf,  Hushedly,  mournfully, 
mistily  up  to  the  shore.  1892  LF.  GAI.LIENNE  Lure's  Worship, 
In  morning  meadows  I  have  knelt  to  thee,  In  noontide 
woodlands  hearkened  hushedly. 

Husher  =  usher :  see  HUISHER. 

Hushful  (ho'Jfiil),  a.  rare.  [f.  HUSH  rf.l  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  or  pervaded  by  silence  or  stillness ; 
tending  to  hnsh  to  rest.  Hence  Hu'shfully  adv., 
\viih  suppression  of  noise,  silently. 

a  1861  D.  GRAV  Port.  H'ks.  (1874)  7  Hushfully  falls  the 
soft,  white,  windless  snow.  1884  W.  SHARP  in  Harper's 
Mag.  June  117  The  tide's  faint  ripples  creep  Along  the 
brown  sands  hushfully.  1889  M.  CAIRO  Wing  of  Azratl 
1.  vii.  no  Harry  found  himself  alone  in  the  hushful  twilight. 

Hu'Sh-hire.  ran.    =  HUSH-MONEY. 

1811  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXI.  426  Their 
noble  disinterest  rejected  all  hush-hire. 

Hushing  (hsjin;,  vbl.  sb.\    [f.  HDSH  K.I  + 
-INQ1.]    The  action  of  HUSH  v.1 ;    the  action  of 
rendering  still,  silent,  or  quiet ;  the  whispering  of   | 
sh !  as   in   enjoining   silence.      Hushing  up  :  see    | 
HUSH  ».!  3. 

1813  L.  Hi  NT  Poems,  To  T B Esq.,  With  thou- 
sand tiny  bushings,  like  the  swarm  Of  atom  bees.  1831 
[PoTE]  Assassins  Paradise  41  But  whisper'd  hushings 
checked  the  words  that  broke.  1849  ^IES'  BEABODY  in  Hait" 
tturtie  t  U'ift  (18851  I-  33s  Sh«  believed  that  it  was 
better  for  all,  even  for  the  criminals,  that  there  should  be 
no  hushings-up. 

Hushing,  vbl.  rf.2  :  see  HUSH  z>.3 

Hushing,  ///.  a.  [f.  HUSH  t'.1  +  -I.\G2.]  That 
hushes  :  see  the  verb. 

1561  T.  HOBV  tr.  Castiglione's  Courtyer  (1577)  Y  iij  b, 
The  tunable  notes  of  the  prety  birds  among  the  hushyng 
woodes  of  the  hille-.  1800  L.  HUNT  Koi-in  Hood  Poems 
141  The  coffin  was  stript  of  it's  hiding  pall,  Amidst  the 
hushing  choirs.  18*0  KEATS  Hyperion  n.  119  When  a  God 
gives  sign,  With  hushing  finger.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
rar.  II.  in.  183  More  vocal  through  the  hushing  night. 

Hence  Hvrshingly  adv.,  in  a  hushing  manner  ; 
with  the  sound  sh  !  as  in  enjoining  silence. 

1833  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  10  The  echo  of  our 
measured,  tiptoe  tread  ran  hushingly  round  the  vault.  1841 
HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed  .Man  III.  i.  6  The  waves  ..  laid 
themselves  hushingly  upon  the  sands,  as  if  to  caution  us  to 
silence. 

Hushion  (hzrjan).  Sc.  Also  hoeshin,  hoshen. 
[Possibly  a  popular  formation  from  HUSEAU.]  A 
stocking  without  a  foot ;  a  hogger,  hugger. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  118  Some  wi'  wallets,  some 
wi'  weghts,  An'  some  wi'  hoshens  caprin  Right  heigh.  1792 
BURNS  Willie's  Wifc\v,  Shedights  her  grutme  wi'ahushion. 
1890  Songs  of  A'ursety  in  H'/iistle-Binkie  (Sc.  Songsi  II. 
121  Hushions  on  her  bare  legs. 

Hush-money,  [see  HUSH  v.l  3.]  Money 
paid  to  prevent  disclosure  or  exposure,  or  to  hush 
up  a  crime  or  discreditable  transaction. 

1709  STEELF.  Tatler  No.  26  F  9,  I  expect  Hush-Money  to 
be  regularly  sent  for  every  Folly  or  Vice  any  one  commits 
in  this  whole  Town.  1731  SWIFT  Poems,  To  Cay  107  A 
dext'rous  Steward,  when  his  Tricks  are  found,  Hush-money 
sends  to  all  the  Neighbours  round.  1845  (16  Apr.)  BRIGHT 
.S/>.  Ireland  11868)  150  This  bill  ..  is  hush-money  given 
that  they  may  not  proclaim  to  the  whole  country  . .  the 
sufferings  of  the  population.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
vii.  II.  214  He  had  been  forced  to  pay  hushmoney  to 
informers. 

Hush-shop,  local,  [f.  IIl'SH  J'.1  or  a.,  in 
reference  to  the  quietness  of  its  operations.]  A  house 
for  the  clandestine  sale  of  dtink;  an  unlicensed 
drink-shop.  (See  quot.  1865.) 

1844  S.  BAMFORD  Life  of  Radical  108  In  short,  it  was  a 
hvKh-sliop.  1854  /•>•«*•>•' 4  -1/rt.f.  I..  28;  The  Sunday  is  spent 
..  in  tlie  heer-sliop,  or  gin-shop,  or  hush-shop.  1863  B. 
BRIERLKV  Irkdalc  I.  15  note.  The  term  'Hush  Sho[j'.. 
'hush'  signifying  that  the  company  frequenting  such  places 
were  expected  to  conduct  themselves  as  orderly  as  possible, 
that  no  alarm  might  be  given  to  parties  in  authority. 

Husht  (h^ft),  int.1  Now  tiial.  Also  6 
hui  s.sht.  [app.  a  variant  of  HrsT  int.,  q.v.] 

-    lir-sn  int. 

1387-8  (ed.  1531''  T.  USK  Test.  Lore  i.  v.  (ed.  Skeat  1.  90', 
Thus,  after  jangling  wordes,  Cometh  huissht  1  pees  !  and 
be  stille  !  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Bat,  a.  worde  of 
reproche:  as  tu«h  :  tut.  Sometyme  of  silence,  ashusht.  1598 


HUSK. 

FLORIO,  Citto,  a  word  to  bid  children  holde  their  pea 

we  say  whushl,   hu»lu.      1611   COTOR.,  Houis* 

wl.ist,  ist,  not  a  word  for  your  life.   1845  CARLVI 

(1871)  V.  155  Husht,  poor  weeping  M»iy.      1887  .S.  Chesli. 

Glass.,  flight,  hush  ! 

Husht,  int.*  [Cf.  HIST  int.  2.]  A  cry  to 
frighten  off  or  drive  away  an  animal. 

1853  W.  B.  BARKER  Lares  'ft  Penates  285  As  soon  as  the 
dog  seizes  the  bird,  the  master  calls  out,  Huslitl  li.: 
throwing  a  stone  or  any  thing  he  can  at  him  to  make  him  let 
go  the  bird. 

Husht  'h»Jl),  a-  arch.  Also  5  hussht,  hushte. 
hosoht.  See  also  HUSHED.  [In  ijth  c.  texts, 
hussht,  hits/ite,  varies  with  HrsT,  huyst,  and 
WHIST,  derived  from  the  corresponding  interjec- 
tional  forms,  to  express  the  state  which  these  enjoin 
or  produce.  As  an  adj..  husht  gave  rise  to  a  vb.  and 
sb.  of  the  same  form  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  length  felt  as  a  pa.  pple.,  as  if  hush-t,  from 
which  feeling  there  arose  a  new  verb  HUSH  ;  under 
the  influence  of  this,  the  original  adj.  itself  passed 
into  the  pa.  pple.  hush'd,  HusnED,  of  which  it  is 
now  treated  as  a  variant  spelling.]  Silent,  still, 
quiet ;  later,  Reduced  to  silence,  rendered  silent. 

1400-30  Chaucer's  Knt.'s  T.  2123  (Harl.  MS.)  Whan  bey 
were  sette  and  hussht  [Si.r-le.tt,  hust,  huyst]  wxs al  be  place. 
c  1440  Bone  Flor.  813  All  was  hoscht  and  stylle.  1530 
PALSGR.  589/1,  I  can  make  my  chylde  hushte  whan  me  lyst, 
though  he  krye  never  so  fast.  1591  SHAKS..  ( 'en.  .(•  Ad.  458 
Euen  as  the  wind  is  husht  before  it  raineth.  1697  DHYUEN 
I'iig.  /'.!J.'.  IX.  So  Husht  Winds  the  topmost  Branches 
scarcely  bend.  1812  J.  WILSON  Isle  of  Palms  I.  72  The 
husht  billow. 

t  Husht,  v.  Cbs.  rare-".  Also  6  whosht. 
[f.  HUSHT  j'w/.i  or  aJj. :  cf.  HCST,  WHIST,  WHISHT 
vbs.,  and  see  HTSH  v.~\  a.  trans.  To  still,  to  hush. 
b.  intr.  To  be  still  or  silent. 

1530  PALSGR.  589 /r,  I  huste,  I  styll,  j'e  repayse  and  je 
recsyse.  Declared  in  '  I  husht '.  1552  HULOET,  Husht  or 
kepe  silence,  rttiieo  ..  silep.  1598  FLORIO,  Tascntare,  to 
whosht,  to  still,  to  put  to  silence,  to  hould  ones  peace. 

Husht,  si',  [f.  HUSHT  int.  or  a.  :  cf.  HUSH 
sf>.~]  Silence,  quiet,  hush. 

1566  DRANT  Wail.  Hifrim.  K  vj  b,  He  that  was  proude 
and  bare  him  hye  muste  syt  in  hushte  alone.  i6oa  MARSTON 
A  ntonio's  Rez>.  i.  i,  Even  in  the  husht  of  night. 

1  Hushtuess.  Ots.  [f.  HCSHT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Silence,  stillness. 

1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  (N.),  A  general!  hushtnesse 
hath  the  world  possest. 

Hushy  (hirjl),  a-  [f-  HUSH  sb."  +  -Y.]  That  is 
characterized  by  the  sound  hush. 

1803  Miss  ANNA'  SUWARD  Lett.  (iSin  VI.  97  The  bushy 
sound  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  that  epithet  i  of  the  sea- 

-•:.  'i  c. 

Husk  (hssk),  rf.l  [Late  Mli.  huske,  of  un- 
certain origin. 

A  common  word  since  c  1400,  of  which  no  earlier  trace  has 
been  found.  Conjectures  have  been  offered  of  its  relationship 
to  Ger.  hiilse,  Du.  hjtlze,  huts,  which  (notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  sense)  appear  to  be  historically  and  phonetically 
untenable,  and  of  its  ultimate  derivation  from  has  '  house  ', 
which  is  perhaps  possible  :  cf.  for  the  form,  chink,  dalk, 
halk,  hoik,  polk,  stalk  land  see  Kluge,  Steuiinibilduii£ 
for  the  sense,  LG.  /i^v-Oer.  kdnschen,  'little  house',  in 
E.  Fris.  also  'core (of  an  apple) ',  'case  '(=-g-  spectacle-case), 
'  paper  bag  ' ;  also  MDu,  huuskijn,  kitnsken,  Du.  huisken. 


1.  The  dry  outer  integument  of  certain  huits  and 
seeds ;  esp.  the  hard  fibrous  sheath  of  grain,  nuts, 
etc. ;  a  glume   or  rind ;  spec,  in  U.S.,  the  outer 
covering  of  an  car  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cliv.  (1495),  Codde 
and  an  huske  hyght  Siliqua.  1:1400  M AUNDRV.  xii.  1 1839) 
188  As  the  Note  of  the  Haselle  hathe  an  Husk  with  outen. 
Ibid.  iRoxh.)  94  pe  macez  cr  be  huskes  of  be  nutemuge. 
c  1440  I'romp.  Pat-.'.  254/2  Huske  of  frule,  or  ober  lyke, 
ci-rticillus.  1474  CAXTON  Lhesse  81  The  huske  whiche  is 
about  the  grayn.  1548  I' HALL  l.r,isin.  Tar.  L  like  xv.  (R.), 
To  fil  his  bealie..with  the  vcrai  huskes  and  coddes,  wher- 
with  the  liogges  were  fedde.  1557  N.  T.  'Genev.  Lukexv. 
16  The  huskes  [\VYCL.,  TINU.,  COVERD.  coddis,  coddes] 
that  the  swyne  ate.  1631  WIDDOWES  .\'ai.  Plntos.  ied.  2) 
36  The  Chesnut..is  covered  with  a  sharpe  huske.  an.! 
within  it  hath  a  red  huske.  1665  HOOK  E  '  airet 

seeds  are  like  a  cleft  of  a  Coco-Nut  Husk.     1704  J.  II 
Lex.  Tcckn.  s,v.  Kffrfj£>VMr,The  Husks  of  pr- 
1830  M.  DONOVAN  D'»u.   i-.<  >>'.  I.  87  The  malt  is  parched 
until  it  has  acquired  a  slight   tinge  of  yellowness  on  the 
husk.     1855  LONGF.  Hia~.v.   xiii.  29  The  women  who  in 
Autumn  Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest. 

fb.  The  calyx  or  involucre  of  a  rlower.   06s. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  210  Whyche  floure  yf  he  se  yt 
not  yet  spiynge  oute  of  the  huske.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Husks,  among  botanists,  the  part  which  a  flower  grows  out 
of  ..  Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  bulbous  or  round 
husks,  bottle  husks,  middle  husks,  foot  husks,  hose  husks. 
C.  Husks  collectively,  husky  matter. 

1883  C.  J.  WILLS  .Mod.  Penia  233  By  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  the  wine  was  ready  for  clearing  of  the  husk. 
Ibid.  234  The  sweet  wine  had  already  no  husk  in  it. 

2.  Applied  to  animal  coverings  or  shells  :  f  a. 
The  coriaceous  wing-case  of  an  insect ;  an  elytron. 
Ol>s.      b.  The   shell   or   case  of  a   chrysalis  ;    a 
cocoon.  ?  arch.   c.  In  Georgia,  U.S.,  an  oyster  shell. 

1552  HULOET,  Byttel  flye  with  a  blacke  huske.  1616 
SrKi  i .  S:  MAKKII.  Country  I-'arme 488  Euerieone  [silkworm! 
shutting  vp  himselfe  in  his  scale  or  huske,  which  they  make 


HUSK. 

and  build  vp  in  i"o  daies.  1653  WALTON  Angler  xii.  2^6  A 
good  bait  is  the  young  Itn-ml  i>t"  NV.i-p*  or  Bees,  baked  or 
hardned  in  their  husk-,.  1665  HOOKF,  Micregr.  187  Several 
of  them  tlew  away  in  ( '-nai^,  leaving  their  husks  behind  them 
in  the  water  floating  under  the  surface.  Ibid.  215  They 
seem  cover'd,  upon  the  upper  side  of  them,  with  a  s.mall 
husk,  not  unlike  the  scale,  or  shell  of  a  Wood-louse.  1802 
PALEY  -V/i/.  Fhcol.  xix.  11830)  228  This  [chrysalis]  also  in  its 
turn  dies  ;  its  dead  and  brittle  husk  falls  to  pieces,  and  makes 
way  for  the  appearance  of  the  Hy  or  moth.  1842  TENNYSON 
Two  t-'t'Kts  ii,  I  *aw  the  dragon-fly  Come  from  the  wells 
where  he  did  lie.  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil  Of  his  old 
husk. 

3.  techn.   Applied  to  a  frame  of  various  kinds  : 
see  quots. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  .  \rmonry  ill.  100/2  Husk  is  a  square  Frame 
of  Moulding  . .  set  over  the  Mantle  Tree  of  a  Chimney  be- 
.  two  Pillaslers.     1873  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech,t  Husk,  the 
supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  millstones. 

4.  transf.  arid  Jig.  The  outside  or  external  part 
of  anything ;  mostly  in  depreciatory  sense,  the  mere 
rough  or  worthless  exterior,   as   contrasted   with 
the  substantial  inner  part  or  essence. 

1547-64  HAULDU  •iN.I/t?/-. /^i'/n-i. (Palfr.)gSThat.  .the bitter- 
nebse  &  hardnesse  of  his  [  Death's]  rough  huske  should  hinder 
vs  from  the  sweet  taste  of  such  a  comfortable  ktrnell.  1644 
HUNTON  I'i'iti.  Trent.  Monarchy  iii.  10  A  few  huskes  of 
reason.  1652  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  xvi.  39  Their  acquies- 
cing in  God's  choice  should  be  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the 
precept,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  King  onely  the  husk  and 
shell  of  it.  1841-4  EMERSON  £ss.,  Friottkhij)  Wks.  (Bohni 
I.  85  Bashfulness  and  apathy  are  a  tough  husk,  in  which  a 
delicate  organization  is  protected  from  premature  ripening. 
1861-8  LOWELL  Emerson  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  355  He. .gave  us 
ravishing  ylimpses  uf  an  ideal  under  the  dry  hu.sk  of  our 
New  England.  1887  W.  H.  STONE  Hamcian  Oration  21 
The  mere  reproduction  of  the  dry  huska  of  thought  termed 
words. 
b.  Applied  to  the  human  body. 

(i  1677  BARROW  Serin.  Wks.  1716  I.  62  May  not  our  soul. . 
challenge  a  good  share  of  our  time  ..  or  shall  this  mortal 
husk  engross  it  all?  1818  M.  (1.  Lewis  Jml.  It',  hid.  (1834) 
102  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  what  becomes 
of  this  little  ugly  husk  of  mine,  when  once  I  shall  have 
'shuffled  off  this  mortal  uoil '. 

t  e.  Applied  to  a  person.   Obs. 

1601  ?MARSTON  Pasqnit  «y  Kath.  i.  76  in  Simpson  Sck. 
Shaks.  (1878)  II.  138  You  keepe  too  great  a  house  ..  Yon 
same  drie  throated  huskes  Will  sucke  you  vp.  Ibid.  iv.  39 
Ibid.  183  Bra.  lit.  How  like  you  the  new  Poet  Mellidus? 
Bra.  Sig.  A  slight  bubling  spirit,  a  Corke,  a  Huske. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (from  i),  as  husk-porridge  \ 
husk-like  adj.  ;  '  in  the  husk ',  as  husk  cornt  mtt\ 
husk-hackler,  '  a  machine  for  tearing  corn-husks 
into   shreds   for   stuffing   for   mattresses,   pillows, 
cushions,  etc.*  (Knight  Diet.  Aleck.  1875 \ 

1687  S.  SEWALL  Diary  3  Oct.  (1878^  I.  191  Husk  Corn. 
1706  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  60  Flowers  with 
valves  like  grasses,  and  husk-like  calyxes.  1851  MRS. 
BROWNING  Castt  Guuii  Wind.  1. 1003  To  see  the  people  swal- 
low hot  Husk-porridge  which  his  chartered  churchmen  stir. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Jan.  5/2  The  husk  nuts  piled  on  the 
top. 

Husk  (hz;sk);  sb2  [In  sense  i  of  uncertain 
origin;  possibly  from  HUSK  si>.1 :  cf.  also  HUSK 
v.~ ;  in  sense  2  app.  a  back-formation  from 
HUSKY  a.  4.] 

1.  A  disease  affecting  cattle  :  see  quots. 

a  1731  LISLE  Hnsb.  in  O.  C.  #  F.  Wds.  (E.  D.  S,)  62  Has- 
sacks,  a  disease  affecting  the  throat.  The  result  of  worms 
in  the  bronchial  tubes;  called  also  Husk,  Hoskt  a.n&Hoose. 
1755  NICHOI.LS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  247  The  husk,  .is  a 
disease,  to  which  bullocks  are  very  subject,  while  young,  .. 
The  creature  is  seized  with  a  short  dry  cough,  by  which  he 
is  perpetually  teized.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Hnsb.  230  Some 
of  my  hogs  ..  were  affected  with  a  violent  cough  vulgarly 
called  the  husk.  \to&  Sporting  Mag.  XXII.  210  In  oxen, 
sheep  and  swine,  the  disorders  called  the  foul,  the  rot,  and 
the  husk  will  be  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation. 
1892  n-'iltsh,  L'<>.  Mirror  5  Aug.  1/6  Mixture  for  Pigs  . .  in- 
tended to  cure  Colds,  Lameness,  Husk,  Worms. 

2.  Huskiness. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  4  Clearing  the  husk 
in  his  throat  with  two  or  three  hems.  1887  Daily  .AVu'i- 
23  July  6/7  [It]  brings  a  husk  to  the  father's  voice  as  they 
snake  hands  in  a  last  'good-bye'. 

t  Husk,  j£.3  06s.,  the  dog-fish  :  see  Huss. 

Husk  (h»sk),  a.  dial.  [app.  a  back-formation 
from  husky :  but  cf.  HASK  a.]  Dry,  parched, 
HUSKY.  Also  comb.,  husk-voiced  adj. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Husk.  .{3)  Dry ;  parched.  Lin*. .  1876 
LAHIBR  /Vt-wi,  Clover  24  Nor  Dick  husk-voiced  upbraids 
The  sway-back'd  roan. 

Husk  (hzTsk),  v±  [f.  HUSK  sby\  tram.  To 
remove  the  husk  from,  to  deprive  of  the  husk. 

i$6a  TURNER  Herbal  n.  57  b,  The  germanes  husk  millet 
and  eat  it  with  milk.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  567  Pistores 
were  those.,  who  husked  and  cleansed  the  bearded  red  wheat. 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  53  Pepper,  .whui  dried  it  is 
black,  and  husked  white.  1737  EDWARDS  Wks.  11834)  I. 
363/1  The  children  were  ..  husking  Indian  corn.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  Stales  42  The  maize  is  afterwards  husked 
in  the  field,  at  leisure.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  ijS  They 
are  husking  rice,  a  very  laborious  process. 

Husk  ^hzjsk),  z/.2  local.  [Goes  with  HUSK  sb?\ 
intr.  Of  cattle :  To  cough  as  when  suffering  from 
the  '  husk  '.  Hence  Husking  vbl.  sb. 

«577  B.  Gooofc  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  135  Sicknes 
of  the  Loongs  is.  .a  short  husking,  and  thrusting  out  of  the 
toong  withall.  1848  Jntl.  R.  Agric.  Ssc.  IX.  ii.  354  They 
[bullocks]  were  all  observed  to  husk  soon  after  being  pur- 
chased. 
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Huskauaw,  -oy  (,l'"'skaii$,  -on,  _>/>.  [Ameri- 
can Indian.]  The  ceiemony  or  ordeal,  formerly 
in  use  among  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  duties  of  manhood  by  means  uf 
solitary  confinement  and  the  use  of  narcotics.  So 
Huskanaw,  -oy  v..  to  subject  to  this  tieatuient. 


1705  R.  H.  BEVERLY  riigmia  in.  F32  (1722)  177  The 
Solemnity  of  Huskanawing  is  commonly  praclis'd  once  every 
fourteen  or  sixteen  Years.  .  .  The  choicest  and  briskest 
young  Men  ..  are  chosen  out  by  the  Rulers  to  be  Huskan- 
awed.  Ibid.  179  The  Appamattucks,  formerly  a  great 
Nation,  tho'  now  an  inconsiderable  People,  made  an  Husk- 
anaw in  the  Year  1690.  1730-6  HAILKV  tfolio),  It  tiska.na.iv- 
ing,  a  Solemnity  practised  by  the  Virginian  Indians.  ..  It  is 
an  Institution  or  Discipline  that  all  young  Men  must  pass 


Disciplin 
can  be 


under  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  Number  of 
Great  Men,  Officers,  or  Cockarouses  of  the  nation.  1788  T. 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  H-  444  So  much  out  of  his  elemuit 
that  he  has'  the  air  of  one  huskanoyed. 

t  Huske.  Ot/i.  According  to  Suutt,  An  old 
name  for  a  '  company  '  of  hares. 

1801  SiKti  r  Sports  .V  /'int.  i.  i.  (1876)  80  A  huske  or  a 
down  of  hares  ;  a  nest  of  rabbits  ;  a  clowder  of  cats. 

Husked  (hcskt),  a.     [f.  HUSK  ji.l  and  ».i] 

fl.  Furnished  or  covered  with  a  husk.  06s. 

1383  STANYHURST  /Ends,  etc.  Epit.  Ld.  Offalye  (Arb.t  152 
Thee  soundest  wheatcorne  with  chaffy  filthud  is  husked. 
1624  CAPI.  SMITH  Virginia.  II.  26  A  small  fruit  .  .  husked 
like  a  Chesnut.  1638  Hist.  Albino  t,  Bellama  (N.),  Like 
Jupiter  huskl  in  a  female  skin.  1686  PLOT  Staffordsk.  205 
Though  the  Corn  be  like  Wheat,  and  not  husked,  as  all 
Spelt  is. 

t  b.  Having  husks  (to  feed  on).  Obs. 


loan  fox  into  this  wyld  hogge-neld  of  h 

2.  Stripped  of  the  husk  ;  hulled. 

1607  TOISELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  199  Let  her  seethe 
husked  Barley  and  Scallions,  and  the  fat  of  a  male  Goat.  1682 
WHELER  "Jonrtt.  Greece  iv.  329  Rice  which  they  sell  ready 


'cw  Zealand  (1870)  332   Cocoa- 
+  -EN*.]      Of  the 


SO. ' 


husked,     a  1868  MEADE 
nuts,  husked  and  opened. 

Hirsken,  a.   [f.  HUSK 

nature  of  a  husk. 

1633  SWAN  Spec.  M.  viii.  §  2  (1643)  419  When  these  daintie 
creatures  [silkworms]  have  made  them  little  husken  houses. 

Husker  (hc-skaa).  [t  Hoax  P. + -IB  1.1  One 
who  husks;  one  who  removes  the  husk  of  coin; 
U.S.,  one  who  takes  part  in  a  husking-bee. 

J793  J-  BARLOW  Hasty  Pudding  in.  When  to  the  board 
the  thronging  huskers  pour.  1850  WnimtK  H ' ushers  10 
From  many  a  brown  old  farm-house  ..  the  merry  huskers 
came. 

b.  A  machine  for  removing  husks. 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Jfec/i.,  Corn-husker.  1880  Miss  BIRD 
Japan  I.  365  The  automatic  rice-husker. 

Huskily  (hzrskili),  adv.  [f.  HUSKY  a.  4  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  husky  manner ;  with  a  husky  voice. 

1858  CAKLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  vil.  viii.  (1872)  II.  337  The 
ruggedest  of  human  creatures,  .growling  huskily  something 
which  we  perceive  is  real  prayer. 

t  Huskin.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IIuss  (see  HUSSITE) 
+  dim.  suffix  -KIN.]  A  Hussite. 

1531  MORE  Confut.  Tinda-le  Wks.  716/1  The  Huskins  and 
Swinglianes  pursue  the  Lutheranes.  1533  —  A'ts-w.  Poysotud 
Bk.  ibid.  1051/2  These  Lutherane  heretikes,  these  Huikins, 
Swinglians :  and  Tyndalins. 

HuskineSS  (hr'-skinesj.  [f.  HUSKY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  husky,  esp.  of 
having  a  husky  voice,  etc. 

1793  BEUDOES  Catarrh  156  The  huskiness  of  the  bronchia;. 
1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  JA  vi,  '  I  tell  no  lies ',  said  the 
butcher,  with  the  same  mild  huskiness  as  before.  1871 
NAPHEYS  Prev.  ff  Cure  Dis.  in.  vii.  893  The  patient  is 
warned  by  the  huskiness  of  his  throat. 

Husking  (hwskirp,  vbl.  sli.1  [f.  HUSK  t>.l  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  Hi  SK  v.l;  the  removal  of 
the  husk.  spec,  in  U.S.  The  removal  of  the  husk 
fiorn  Indian  corn ;  hence,  a  party  or  gathering  of 
the  neighbours  and  friends  of  a  farmer  to  assist 
him  in  husking  his  corn,  usually  enlivened  with 
festivities ;  called  also  husking-bee  (see  b). 

1721  B.  LYNDE  Diary  (1880)  132  Fair  day ;  husking  at 
Colo's.  1787  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  195  A.  .machine 
for  husking.  1793  J.  BARLOW  Hasty  Pudding  in,  The  in- 
vited neighbors  to  the  husking  come.  1848  LOWELL  Fait* 
far  Critics  1099  A  tight,  buxom  girl  ..Who  can  sing  at  a 
husking  or  romp  at  a  shearing.  i88a  H.  E.  SCUDDER  AVd/* 
Webste r  \.  15  Huskings  and  spinning  bees  made  work  and 
play  shade  into  each  other. 

b.  attrib.,  as  hulking-ballad,  -bee  (see  BEE!  4!, 
party ;  husking-glove,  -peg,  -pin,  articles  used 
in  husking  Indian  corn. 

1800  AUDISON  Ainer.  Law  Rep.  156  The  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  were  at  a  husking  frolic.  1809  Husking-bee  [see 
BEE1  4].  1850  WHITHER  Hiiskers  13  The  master  of  the 
village  school .  .a  husking-ballad  sung.  1854  LOWELL  Jrnl. 
in  Italy  Pr.  Wks.  1890  I.  186  The.  .husking-bee,  where  the 
lads  and  lassies  sit  round  laughingly  busy  under  the  swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking,  vbl.  sb.-  :  see  HUSK  v.% 

t  Hirsking,  «.  06s.  ran-'.  [Cf.  HUSK  si>3 
and  HI-SKY  a.  4.]  Of  a  cough:  Husky,  di\, 
rough. 

31707  Br.  PATRICK  AutMog.  (1839)  19  He  had  a  husking 
cough,  and  fiequently  spit  up  stones.  So  I  call  them,  for 
ihey  resembled  cherry-stones. 

t  Hu'skish,  ff.1   C.V'j.   rare- 
•  iMi.]     Of  the  nature  of  husks. 


HUSS. 

1631   K.  H.  ArratgHin.  U  hole  Creature  xv.  |  i.  351  AH 

i^kish  Yanitir  igall  eates. 

t  Hu'skish,  a.-  Ot>s.  rare-1,  [f.  HosK  si'.- 
(or  '/  UrsK  <;.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat  husky. 

1718  HATES  in  Phil.  TIOJIS.  XXX.  873  They  [cows]  first 
refused  their  rood  ;  the  next  Day  had  Huskish  Coughs. 

Husky  vhw-ki  ,  s/>.  Also  -ey,  -ie.  [Supposed 
to  be  a  corrupted  contraction  of  Eskimo.]  a.  An 
Kskimo.  b.  The  Eskimo  language,  c.  An  Eskimo 
dog. 

18640  F.  HALL  Life  among  l-.njuimaux  1 .  66 Carl  Peter- 
••ak  Husky,  .cjuick.  1889  t'allMallG.  25  Apr.  6/3 
The  Indians  Mere  terribly  afraid  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
up  there  are  called  Huskcys.  1896  lilac/rut.  .'/, 
082  The  original  Newfoundland  was  but  little  removed 
fi  oiri  the  native  '  huskie  ',  and  therefore  from  the  timber-wolf 
of  North  America. 

Husky  (ho- ski),  a.     [f.  HUSK  sb.l  +  -v.] 

1.  iull  of,  containing,  or  consisting  of  husks  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  husk. 

1551  HUOKT,  Iluskye,  or  ful  of  huskes,  siliguasus.  1697 
DKYUHN  I'irg.  Gtarg.  i.  315  Most  have  found  A  husky 
Harvest,  fioni  the  grudging  Ground.  1711  1-..  WARD (}«/>. 
I.  70  And  made  the  husky  Food  go  down.  1794  1 
Agric.  Sitrv.  Lint:.  74  (E.  L1.  S.)  Large  ant-hills,  producing 
sour,  coarse,  husky  sedge,  or  sword-grass.  181911.  I.  . 
I'estriad  iv.  147  Browsing  the  jagged  leaf  or  husky  ear. 

t  2.  Having  or  consisting  of  a  chrysalis  case. 
(Cf.  HUSK  i*.i  2  b.)  Oiis. 

1655  G.  S.  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Conitmv.  Uses  22  Wornies.. 
which  after  turn  into  Flies,  and  so  again  into  other  husky 
Wornies  without  motion,  and  from  them  to  other  flying 
Insects.  1734  WAI  is  AY./y.  /«:'.,  Me.iit.  ist  Mny,  Other 
families  of  them  have  forsaken  their  husky  beds,  and 
exult,  und  glitter  in  the  warm  sun-beams. 

3.  Dry,  as  a  husk ;   without   natural   moisture, 
arid.     lit.  andyf^. 

'599  Soliman  ff  Pcrscdti  i.  A  ij  a,  A  tale  wherein  she 
lately  hath  bestowed,  The  huskie  humor  of  her  bloudy  quill. 
,  1.1694  ADDISON  I'irg.,  Giorg.  iv.  (R.l,  Cut  their  dry  and 
husky  wax  away,  u  1721  LISLE  llitsb.  (17521  152  We  had 
also  lor  the  most  part  very  dry  husky  winds.  17*9  SWITZLK 
}iydrost.  ff  Hydrtinl.  132  Grounds. .of  a  dry,  gravelly, 
huskj'  Nature.  1826  DISRAELI  I  'iv.  Grey  iv.  i,  His  tiansla- 
tion  is  hard,  dry,  and  husky,  as  the  outside  of  a  cocoa-nut. 
1846  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VII.  n.  523  The  soil  becomes 
dusty,  ur  husky.. that  is,  like  a  dry  sponge.  1896  P.  A. 
BKUCE  Eton.  Hist.  I'irginia  I.  441  There  was  also  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  Uobacco]  would  become  husky  from  repeated 
sweatings. 

4.  Of  persons  and  their  voice :  Dry  in  the  threat, 
so  that  the  timbre  of  the  voice  is  lost,  and  its  sound 
approaches  more  or  less  a  hoarse  whisper.     (An 
effect  of  continued  speaking,  laryngeal  inflamma- 
tion, or  violent  emotion.) 

a  1711  LISLE  Hmb.  343  (E.  D.  S.)  They  have  in  Wilts 
a  disease  on  their  cows,  which  they  call  a  hask  or  husky 
cough.  1740  DYCHE  &  PAKL>ON,  Ilitsky, . .  spoken  of  a  person 
that  has  phlegm  sticking  in  his  throat,  which  occasions 
him  to  speak  imperfectly.  1770  FOOIE  Lam*  Lever  I.  12 
Weezy  (who,  between  ourselves,  is  as  husky  as  hell).  1831 
J.  MORISON  in  Morisoniana  420  A  deep  husky  cough.  1858 
LOSGF.  J/.  Statuiisk  iv.  122  His  voice  was  husky  w  ith  anger. 

Husling  :  see  HUSTLI.NU  vbl.  sb? 

II  Hu'SO.  Also  anglicized  huse.  [med.L.  huso, 
a.  OHG.  Ailso  =  MHG.  huse,  mod.Ger.  hauscn, 
early  mod.Du.  hitys :  cf.  HAUSEN.]  The  great 
sturgeon,  Acipenser  huso,  found  esp.  in  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Ilusa,  the  Hausen  or  Lask, 
a  Fish  of  a  prodigious  Bigness,  so  as  it  can  scarce  be  drawn 
with  a  Team  of  three  or  four  Horses.  1708  KKKSLY,  lluir, 
fluso.  1711  BAILEY,  tlnse,  a  Fish,  of  which  is  made  the 
white  Glew  called  Ising-Glass.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
VI.  282  The  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  1835  KIRBV  Hub.  ft 
Inst.  Anini.  I.  ii.  107  There  are  two  noted  species  of  this 
fish  ;.  .the  one  is  called  the  sturgeon  by  way  of  t; 
and  the  other  the  huso. 

Huspil,  -el  i.hfsp'11,  v.  Cbs.  exc.  dial.  fa.  K. 
/iouspilter(i^a  c.  inLittrc)  to  maltreat  by  dragging 
about  and  shaking,  altered  from  Aoits-,  houssepigiier 
(ijtli  c.\  f.  housse  (see  HOUSE  sb:-)  r  pigner, 
feigner  to  comb,  and  therefore  properly  =»'  pcigner 
lemanteau,  battre' (Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To  treat 
with  violence;  to  maltreat;  to  despoil ;  to  harass. 

c  moframf.  f'arv.  255  i  Huspy!>n,or  spoylyn.  .sfwiio, 
dispvlio.  1658  HHOMHALL  Treat.  SfccUrs  i.  38  When  they 
are  most  terrified  and  huspil'd  by  these  Ghosts.  1663  P. 
HENRY  Diaries  (1882)  143  V"  quarter  Sessions  at  Clan- 
roost  where  y  Conventiclers,  so  called,  were  huspeld. 
1873  in  .Miss  Jackson  S/irnfst:.  li'tmU'it.  s.  v.  Hi... 
'u^  pel  yo'  childern  off  that  causey.' 

t  HUBS,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  huskie  ;  9  hurse. 
[Deriv.  unascertained  :  the  change  of  husk  to  huss 
appears  to  be  as  in  Sc.  busk,  buss,  etc.]  The  dog- 
fish, the  skin  of  which  was  much  used  by  fletchers 
for  smoothing  and  polishing  arrows.  Also  attrib., 
as  huss  skin  \Jiuskyn,  hurse-skiit}. 

£1440  rromp.  Parr.  25-1/2  Huske,  fyshe  I  A".,  H.,  husk, 
fishe)..,  squatnus.  1530  PALSGR.  233/2  Husse  a  fyshe,  rau- 
sittt'.  1550-1600  Customs  Duties  iB.  M.  Addit.  MS.  25097', 
Huskynstor  Fletchers, The  skyn  \'y(.  1612  Kauso/CusCa»is 
in  llalykurton's  ,jlled..  Husse 

skins  for  fielchers  the  skin.  .vij.     1663  -W<i.'.  IreL  (1765)  II. 
415  Huss  skins  for  fletchers,  the  skin  o./.    1721  C.  KIMJ 
Brit.  MtrJi.  I.  386  Buck  dress'd.  .Calf..  Huss.  .Sheep  and 
Lamb  Skins.     1858  SIM.MONPS  l)ii.t.  J'r,i,i,\  Hursc-:, 
hard  tuberculatedskinofa  fish,  from  which  shagreen  is  made. 

I  Huss,  v.  Obs.  [An  echoic  word,  parallel  to 
IIuzz.  Cf.  IIoss.]  inir.  To  buzz. 
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HUSSAR. 

1530    : 

a  flye  dotttC.  .  Declared  i'.  '-547  '•  ••^I>L>K 

A'«tf.-.  :ie  lyke  the  hussyng  of  a  hombiu 

be.  1577  DEE  i\eia'.  Spi>:  i.  11659)  67,  I  feel  a  1 
thing  go  from  my  head.  1699  DAM  IMF  R  I'cy.  II.  in. 
find  such  a  buying  lireez,  that  .sumetimcb  we  are  ;. 
to  ply  against  it. 

Hussa  h,  obs.  forms  of  HUZZA. 

Hussar  hi;zau  ,  sb.  Also  6  hussayre,  -are, 
7  husare,  (vs;s)aron\  [a.  Hungarian  hitszar, 
orig.  'freebooter,  free-lance',  later  «  light  horseman  ', 
ad.  OServian  husur.  also  g-ttsar,  httr$a>\  Bursar, 
kursar  pirate,  robber,  freebooter,  ad.  It.  &rtarfft 
conare,  COHSAIR. 

In  the  time  of  King  Matthias  Hunyady,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  isth  century,  the  word  became  applied  to  the 
Hungarian  light  horsemen,  in  which  application  it  became 
known  and  u^ed  in  the  Western  European  languages  :  cf. 
Pol.,  Ger.  fatsar,  F./tussarJ,  in  i8th  c.  /toussard,  housard. 

In  a  Latin  deed  of  armistice  c  1450,  mention  is  made  of 
'  prscdones  aut  Hwzarij  hungari  ',  and  in  other  Latin  docu- 
ments of  the  i5th  c.  they  are  called  Jtttzarones,  hussarMu* 
k  after  frydoru-^,  whence  occasionally  rs^nrons  in  English. 
'Before  the  history  \va>  known,  the  word  was  fancifully 
derived  from  Magyar  AHSJ  twenty  ;  see  Magyar  Xyclror 
(Budapest)  VI.  24,  and  MiklosichJ] 

1.  Une  of  a  body  of  light  horsemen  organized  in 
Hungary  in  the  ifth  c.,  and  long  confined  to  the 
Hungarian  army;  hence,  the  name  of  light  cavalry 
regiments  formed  in  imitation  of  these,  which  weie 
subsequently  introduced,  and  still  exist,  in  most 
European  armies,  including  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  dress  of  the  Hungarian  force  set  the  type  for  that  of 
the  hussars  of  other  nations,  these  being  distinguished  by 
uniforms  of  brilliant  colours  and  elaborate  ornament,  two 
special  characteristics  being  the  dolman  and  busby  (the 
former  of  which  is  now  abandoned  in  the  British  army). 

153*   R.  COPLAND  Viet.  agst.   Turks   in  Arums'    Typ 


.  . 

Antiq.  11816'  HI.  117  The  capitayn  generall  ..  came  ..  lino 

gtowne.  .  with  .  .xv.  hondred  hussayres,  lyght  horses.  1560 
AUS  tr.  Slt'idatu's  Contm.  26.;  The  hursmen  of  Hongary 
are  commonly  called  Hussares,  an  exceadyng  rauenous 
and  cruell  kynde  of  men.  1603  KSOLI.ES  Hist.  Turks 
(1610)  739  Hungarian  horsemen,  such  as  in  time  of  peace 
liued  by  robbing,  and  are  by_an  infamous  name  called 
'  Vs 


Hussars,  which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  resolved  to  raise.  .1 
now  compleat  ;  They  are  cloathed  in  Red,  having  Caps 
with  Feathers  on  their  Heads,  and  Wolfs  Skins  on  their 
left  Shoulders.  1711  I'ind.  -SacJteverell  20  He  appears  to 
me  more  like  a  forraging  Hussar.  1799  CAMPBELL  Pleas. 
Hof>€  i.  352  Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
1802-16  C.  JAMES  Milit.  Di\-f.  s.v..  There  are  also  several 
regiments  of  hussars  in  the  British  service.  1847  GLKIG 
Waterloo  n.  xxiv,  The  bold  front  presented  byVivian's 
hussars.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  471  Squadrons  of  hussars 
and  Hulans  were  scouring  the  plain  in  every  direction. 

b.  Black  or  Death  Hussar ;  one  of  the  (  Black 
Brunswickers  *  (hussars  with  black  uniform)  who,  in 
the  war  with  France,  1809-13,  neither  gave  nor 
received  quarter ;  hence_/?,f. 

1815  SIR  C.  BELL  Let.  to  G.  J.  Bell  2  July  in  Lockhart 
Scott,  This  was  a  B  runs  wicker,  of  the  Black  or  I  >eath 
Hussars.  1816  SCOTT  Lei.  to  Jos.  Ballantynt  ihid.,  I 
belong  to  the  Black  Hussars  of  Literature,  who  neither  give 
nor  receive  criticism. 

2.  transf.  andy^.  A  skirmisher;  a  free-lance  in 
literature  or  debate. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  11852)  I.  473  Your  infinitely- 
infinite  monades  in  infinitely-never  single  bodies,  .cannot 
get  the  better  even  of  my  light  armature,  my  skipping 
scampering  hussars.  1800  A.  CAKLYLE  Avtobio^.  432  He 
was  a  mere  hussar,  who  had  no  steady  views  to  direct  him. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hussar  blue,  boot,  broth, 
jacket^  livery ',  regiment,  saddle t  waistcoat,  war.  etc. ; 

hu^snr-likc  adj.  and  adv. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  R.ind.  xi.  (17601  I.  67  An  Hussar 
waist-coat,  scarlet  breeches.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandv  VI. 
xi,  Hussar-like,  they  .skirmish  lightly  and  out  of  all  order. 
J774  J-  COLLIER  Mits.  Tra^-.  (1775.1  60  A  pair  of  hussar  boots 
laced  at  the  seam*.  1834  M  tow  is  Angler  in  Wales  II.  211 
He  wore  a  deep  green  nusnr  jacket.  1851  lltitstr.  Catal. 
(!t.  Exkib.  521  Hussar  saddle,  with  holsters  and  furniture. 
1861  \VnvTK  MKLVILLK  I'ilbnry  Nogo  189  '  Hussur  broth  ', 
red  herrings  fried  in  gin.  1895  SIK  K.  WOOD  Carah-y  in 
Waterloo  Camp.  iv.  81  The  Brunswick  Hussar  regiment 
was  now  ordered  forward  from  Quatre  Bras.  \tybDaily 
.\'e;us  10  Oct.  6/3  Hussar  blue  is  in  much  demand. 

Hence  (nonct-wds.]  Hussa  r  v.  intr.,  to  carry  on 
li^ht  warfare  like  a  hussar.  Hussared  ^huzauch 
a.,  made  or  ornamented  like  that  of  a  hussar. 
f  Hussa-rian,  ?a  Hungarian  hussar. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  241  Amongst  hi, 
countrymen,  the  High-dutchians  and  Huuarians.  1774 
W&tm.  Mn^.  II.  in  Sattin  or  silk  waistcoats,  huz/ar'cl. 
1864  CARLVLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  xvin.  xiv.  (187--)  VIII.  82  A  Daun 
Detachment,  huasaring  ah-jut  in  those  parts. 

Hussaw,  Hussel,  obs.  ff.  HUZ/A.  HUSTI.L:. 
Hussif,  dial.  f.  Hr»rsK\viFE.  Hussher,  var. 
HCISHEB.  Hussilling:  see  HUSTLING  vbl.  sb.- 

Hussite  hrrsait,  hu'sait).  Ecd.  Hist.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Hussita  'usu,  pi.  .  t".  the  surname  of  John 
Huss,  or  Hus  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  his 
native  village  J/usincc*  Ut.  '  ^oose-pcn ',  in 
liemiai.]  A  follower  of  John  Huss,  the  Bohemian 
religious  reformer  of  the  i$th  century. 

1533  MORE  Confut.  r/«rf«/rWk8.    ^'2  In  Boheme  the 
(;id    the   wicliffyste*.     1621    J.    TAYI.MK 
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•Water  P.  i  Motto  ji  Wks.    16301  n.  45  i  Ul  Komi-h  ( 

tan)  l  'f  Urownist,  Hussite  or  of  Caliuoist. 
1641  MILTON  ('/(.  Go  :.  i  \i,  X-;  at  first  by  tho.-e  of  your 
tribe  they  were  call  d  Hussites,  so  now  by  you 

be  term'd  Puritan^  ;  -.     1838  Penny  C~)v/.  XII. 

joi  i  Theie  are  a  few  Hughes  now  in  Bohemia. 

b.  attrib.  or  tiiij. 

1838  Penny  CviL  XII.  361/1  The  Emperor  Sigismund.. 
agreed  that  the  Hu>-.ite  priests  should  be  tolerated,  even  at 
court.  1883  i  In  the  fifteenth 

century  we  find  tr.iccs  of  Hussite  teaching  and  Hussite 
communities  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land. 

Hence  Hu'ssitism. 

1884  Brit.  $  For.  Evang.  Rev.  Oct.  620  The  new  doctrine 
was  kn  uvn  as  WycHlism,  a  term  which  was  only  gradually 
abandoned  in  favour  of  Hussitism  after  the  year  1420. 

Hussive,  Husble,  obs.  it".  HOUSKWIHE,  HUSTLE. 

Hussy,  huzzy  -Jurzi),  sb.  Also  7  hussie, 
huzzie,  8-9  hussey,  Sc.  hizzie.  [A  phonetic 
reduction  of  HOUSKWIFE,  q.v.J 

fl.  The  mistress  of  a  household;  a  thrifty  woman: 
-  HOUSEWIFE  i.  Obs. 

1530  Edin.  Burgh  Rcc.  (1871)  30  Na  semandis  [shall]  tak 
vther  clathis  than  thai  masteris  and  husseis  and  thar  hous- 
haldis  claihis  to  wesche.  15..  Sm  J.  MOFFAT  Wife  of 
Auchtcrniuckty\\\,  Dame,  ye  maun  to  the  pleugh  the  morn, 
I  sail  be  hussy,  gif  I  may.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (18401 
245  Her  being  so  good  a  hussy  of  what  money  I  had  left 
her.  1800  HURDIS  Fa~\  I'iltage  98  His  loud  hussey,  in  her 
cobbled  suit ..  Screams  through  the  village. 

2.  A  rustic,  rude,  opprobrious,  or  playfully  rude 
mode  of  addressing  a  woman. 

1650  B.  Discoitiminium  7  (To  a  mare]  You  are  mistaken 
Hussy.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  47  Then  Venus  vext, 
'Hussie  !'  said  she,  'no  more  Provoke  my  anger'.  1684 
OTWAY  A  f  heist  v,  Yes,  huzzy,  and  you  shall  be  serviceable  to 
me  in  the  matter.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jont$\\\.\'\\\,  Hussy, 
.  .1  will  make  such  a  saucy  trollop  as  yourself  know,  that  I 
am  not  a  proper  subject  of  your  discourse.  1853  REACH  Chr. 
Johnston*  235  Meg,  ye  idle  hizzy  . .  your  pat  is  no  on  yet. 

3.  In  some  rural  districts  a  mere  equivalent  of 
Woman,  lass  ;    hence,  A  strong  country  woman, 
a  female  of  the  lower  orders  ;  a  woman  of  low  or 
improper  behaviour,  or  of  light  or  worthless  char- 
acter ;   an  ill-behaved,  pert,  or  mischievous  girl; 
a  jade,  minx.     Also  jocularly  or  in  raillery. 

The  bad  sense  was  at  first  mostly  with  qualification  (light, 
et-:.i,  or  contextual. 

1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Matt,  xiv,  8  Such  another  hussy  as 
this  was  dame  Alice  Pierce,  a  concubine  to  our  Edward  III. 
1648  Bp.  HALL  Set.  Thoughts  jj  q6  The  light  hussy  '  wipes 
her  mouth'  and  [say>]  it  was  not  sV.  1685  CROWNE  Sir 
('.  Xice  i.  8  You  talk  of  paltry  husses.  1711  STEELE  Spect. 
No.  242  ?  3  The  young  Husseys  would  persuade  me,  that 
to  believe  one's  Eyes  is  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Convcrsat,  56  No,  Miss;  you  are  very  light; 
but  I  don't  say,  you  are  a  light  Hussy.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  II.  117,  I,  like  a  little  proud  Hussy,  looked  in  the 
Glass  and  thought  myself  a  Gentlewoman.  1775  MAD. 
D'AKBLAY  Let.  24  Apr.  in  Early  Diary,  He  . .  patted  my 
cheek,  and  genteely  called  me  a  little  hu.ssey,  1786  BL  KNS 
T-va  Dt*gs  85  Buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hiz/ies.  1795 
WASHINGTON  Let.  Writ.  1892  XIII.  158  A  more,  .impudent 
huzzy,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  Slates.  1859  GEO. 
ELIOT  A.  Bedt  70  The  naughtier  the  little  huzzy  behaved 
the  prettier  she  looked.  1889  H.  F.  WOOD  Englishman 
Rue  Cain  x,  That  boundless,  bold  hussey  round  that  corner. 

f4.  A  case  for  needles,  thread,  etc.:    =Ho 
WIPE  3.  Obs. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  I.  159  So  I  ..  dropt  purposely 
my  Hu.ssey.  1824  SCOTT  RedgauntUt  ch.  xxii,  A  better 
rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's  hussy. 

O.  Comb*,  as  f  hussy -case  =  sense  4;  f  hussy 
make^cf. housewife** cloth  s.v.  HOUSEWIFE  sb.  i  b), 

15. .  Abcrd.  Reg.  V.  16  (Jam. i  Ane  pair  of  schetis  of  ten 
elne  of  hussy  niak.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxix,  I  have 
seen  the  Queen,  which  gave  me  a  hus^y-cuse  out  of  her  own 
hand. 

Hence  Hu-ssy  v.  trans.,  to  call  'hussy*;  Hu  ssy- 
dom,  the  realm  or  aggregate  of  hussies;  Hivssy- 
iiess,  the  character  of  a  hussy. 

1694  CKOV\NK  Married  Beau  i\.  Dram.  Wks.  1874  IV.  309 
Mrs.  Lo.  Begone!  Lio,  Begone?  I  won't  be  so  snapp'd. 
Mrs.  Lo.  You  won't,  hussy?  Lio.  I  won't  be  hussied 
neither.  1865  .-f  thcnxitm  No.  1981.  499/1  The  blackguardism 
;uid  Ijus.sydoin  of  London.  1881  IH.KAN  Drury  Lane  II. 
147  The  leaders  of  fa*.hiun  and  the  gaudiest  flowers  of 
husseydom. 

Hussyf-,  hussyskep,  Sc.  ff.  HOUSEWIFESHIP. 

t  Hust,  int.  Obs.  [A  natural  utterance  or  *  vocal 
gesture',  enjoining  silence.  It  varies  with  httsht, 
hitisht,  whisht,  whist,  and  hist,  all  having  the 
characteristic  element  'st !  *sht!  preceded  by  the 
whispered  consonant  h  or  hwt  with  the  connecting 
vowel  /",  or  u  (ut  .  See  HIST. 

As  an  interjection  of  command  it  is  in  effect  identical  with 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  ;  nearly  all  the  above  variants  were 
so  treated,  and  in  course  of  time  developed  verbs  of  the  same 
form.  The  forms  kuskt,  whist  were  also  in  early  use  as 
adj.s.  of  condition  ;  thence,  by  further  development,  came 
the  vb.  hush,  followed  by  adj.  and  int.  of  the  same  form.] 

A  sharp  whispered  sound  enjoining  silence :  = 
HIST  !  ST  !  1 1 

c  1386  Cmi'UKH  Millers  T.  536  (only  in  KlK--.m.  MS.  ,  Vn 
tu  N  n  in  .i.f  .she  seydestille  Now  hustand  thou  shall  Jaughen 
al  thy  fille. 

t  Hust,  a.  Obs.  [app.  an  adjectival  use  of 
HUST  int.)  as  expressing  the  state  which  the  int. 
produces:  cf.Hrsirra.;  alsoWflUBT,WHIBHT<7^W.] 

Silent,  'juiet,  hushed. 
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t:  1374  CHAUCER   Troy  Ins  11.  866  (915)  \Vhan  al  was  !iu»t 

Ratine    lay  she  stilte  and   boughte.       —   Beeth,   \\.   met.  v. 

35  iCamh.   MS.)  Tho  weeryn  J>"  crwel  cUryouns  ful   bust 

\Addit.  MS.  whist]  and  ful  stylle.     c  1385  —  L.  G.  W.  2682 

•  mnestra.   And  husl  {Fatrf.   hustist,  Tanner  houste, 

'if  hushte]  were  alle  In  argon  that  cete.      c  1386  — 

Knt.'s  T.  2123  Whan  they  were  set  and  hu»t  [3  MSS.  huyai, 

Harl.  hussht]  was  al  the  place. 

I  Hust,  v.  Obs.  fare"0,  [app.  derived  from 
III  ST  inf.)  which  can  also  be  taken  as  a  vb.  in  the 
imperative.]  a.  trans.  To  reduce  to  silence,  to 
hush.  b.  intr.  To  be  silent. 

1530  PALSGH.  589.1,  I  husle,  I  styll,y>  repayse  and  je  re- 
coyse.  1570  LtviNs  Manip.  194/23  Husit, 

Husting  (Jurstiiji.  Usually  in  pi.  hustings. 
Forms:  J,  3  ,9  Hist.}  busting,  3  -eng^e  ;  pi.  3-4 
hustingis,  6  -es,  hoysting(e"s,1  6-7  hoistings,  5- 
hustings.  [OE.  husting,  a.  OX.  hiis-ping,  house- 
assembly,  a  council  held  by  a  king,  earl,  or  other 
leader,  and  attended  by  his  immediate  followers, 
retainers,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  ordinary^/;/^- 
or  general  assembly  of  the  people  (the  OE.  folc- 
%em6t,  FOLKMOOT). 

The  /  is  probably  due  to  weakening  of  the  stress  on  the 
second  syllable  ;  cf.  nostril  from  older  nos-firil.  The  change 
may  conceivably  have  already  taken  place  in  Danish,  as  in 
ON.  estu  for  es  fiu. 

The  form  hoistings  found  in  i6-i7th  c.  may  have  been 
due  to  association  with  HOIST  t-.  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  word  was  taken  to  mean  '  platform  '  before  1682  ; 
Blount  (1656^,  who  suggests  a  derivation  from  F.  hattlscr 
•hnusser)  to  rai^e,  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  'the 
principal  and  highest  court  in  London'.] 
*  In  form  kusting* 

1.  An  assembly  lor  deliberative  purposes,  esp.  one 
summoned  by  a  king  or  other  leader ;  a  council. 
rare  (in  general  sense).   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1030  O.  E.  Chron.  MS.  C  an.  1012  Hi  [the  Danes] 
^enamon  ba  Sone  biscop  [/Elfeah],  Izeddon  hine  to  hiora 
hustinge  [Laud  MS.  heora  hustinga].  <  1205  LAY.  4766 
Belin  in  Euerewichuldeorlene  busting.  I  bid.  11-44  t  'Ltaues 
ure  king  i  Ltmdene  heold  his  husting.  pat  hustinge  was 
god;  hit  wes  witene-imot.  Ibid.  12988  pa  comen  to  Lun- 
denne  al  J>k  Icodisce  folc  to  heore  hu^tinge  \c  1275  to  one 
speking].  1861  PKARSON  Early  4-  Mid.  Ages  hug.  149 
ylilfeg.. proceeded  to  preach  to  the  hunting.  1864  KINGSLLY 
Rom.  ^-  Teut.  viii.  118751  202  They  might  ilrag  him  out  into 
their  husting,  and  threaten  him  with  torture. 
**  In  furm  hustingt  pi.  hustings. 

2.  A  court  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  London  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Sheriffs  (or  Alder- 
men), long  the  supreme  court  of  the  city. 

The  early  history  cf  this  is  in  many  points  obscure.     The 
mention  of  '  dusting's  weight '  in  the  charter  of  Ciur 
5'  suggests  that  the  husting  had  already  then  become  a 
permanent  institution  for  the  transaction  of  civic  business. 

The  Hustings  or  Court  of  Hustings  was  formerly  a  court 
of  common  pleas,  of  probate,  of  appeal  against  dcci-i 
the  sheriffs,  a  court  of  record  for  the  formal  conveyance  uf 
property,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  now  convoked  only  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  registering  gifts  made  to  the  City.  In 
the  Calendar  for  1898  '  Hustings  '  are  set  down  for  31  Tues- 
days during  the  year,  although  there  hab  been  only  one 
meeting  since  1885. 

o.     singular  husting.  Obs.  e.\c.  Hist. 

!  1100  Carta  civibus  London.  §  9  in  Schmid  Gesetzc  435  Et 
amplius  non  sit  miskenninga  in  hustenge,  neque  in  folkes- 
mote  . .  Et  husting  sedeat  semel  in  ebdomada,  videlicet  die 
lunae.  ¥^1x40  Doont.  of  Sale  in  Spelnian  Gloss.  >.  v., 
Y\  If no  thus  de  Walebroc  de  London  vendidit  . .  quandam 
suam  terrain  ..  coram  omni  Hustingo  de  London,  in  domo 
Alfwini.  ?  12. .  Lois  de  la  cite  de  Land.  (B.  M.  Addit.  MS. 
14252)  (Godef.t,  En  la  cort  le  rei,  co  est  a  saveir  cl  hu- 
1237  in  A.  Thierry  Mon.  incd.  dit  Tiers  Etat  I.  805 
Donne  en  pleyn  hustenge  de  Londfes,  devant  Andreu  Heke- 
rel,  adonk  mejTe  dt:  Londies.  1289  90  in  Madox  Hist. 
E.vck.  xx.  553  Ktx.  .vultquod  Scaccarium  suumusciuc  Hi^t- 
engum  Londonige  transferatur.  1368  Charier  in  Mwdi-x 
l-ormul.  Angl.  1,1702)  200  In  pleno  Hustengo  Lon 
de  Communibus  placitis.  [1865  KINGSLEY  Herw.  xx,  We 
will  give  you  your  lands  in  full  busting.  1888  Athenmum 
27  Oct.,  Session  of  the  Court  <  f  Husting.] 

ft.     plural  kuftitlffx  in  sum',  suri^t-  a-,  tne  s>iug. 

c  1462  Plmnpton  Corr.  5  He  haith  taken  his  cxi^i  facias 
de  «t>Tf'  &  is  with  us  called  in  the  hustings.  1494  .lit  n 
Il,-n.  I'll,  c.  21  §  2  The  Hustynges  of  London  holden  for 
Comen  Plees  before  the  Maire  and  Aldermen.  1513 
Rich.  Jit  Wks.  61  'i  In  the  east  ende  of  the  hall  where  the 
maire  kepeth  the  hustinges  [1568  GK.AFTON,  where  the  hoy  si- 
in^c-.  tjckept].  1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Lait>  11636.1  349  In  Lundon, 
where  their  hustings  are  as  the  Countic  Courts.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Le.i:  Tc^hn.  ?,,  v.  htrolineni^  Entring  of  iuij 
Lawful  Act  in  the  Rolls  of  the  LhatKery  . .  or  in  tlie  Hunt- 
ings of  Ix)ndon,  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  any  County. 
1707  J.  CHAUSERLAYNB  Sf.  Ct.  Brit.  \\\.  \i.  355  The  highest 
and  most  ancient  Court,  is  that  called  the  Hustings,  .which 
doth  preserve  the  Laws,  Rights,  F  ranch'  ins  of 

the  City.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Cotntn.  III.  vi.  ii8oqi  8y  note, 
The  sheriffs  courts  ..from  which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  the 
cmirt  of  hu^tin^s,  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs. 
1818  CKUSK  Digest  ied.  2)  I.  206  Enrolled  in  the  court  of 
hustings.  186^  H.  Cox  Instit.  \\.  xi.  585  The  Huiti. 
the  supreme  Court  of  London.  1890  GROSS  did  Merch. 
I.  12^  \n  alien  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  only  at 
the  Husting. 

1883  Standard  24  Sept.  5/2  Determined  to  have  their 
differences  out  while  science  is  in  full  hu    : 

t  b.  According  to  Cowell,  a  similar  court  an- 
ciently held  in  other  cities  :  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Pitta. 

1607    CUVVELL    Intcrj<r.,    Hustings,  ,.  Other    Cities    and 
Lilso  haue  had  a  court  of  the  same  name    ;is  Win 
che^U-t  -  '<rke.  and  Sheppey,  and  utiiera  [  / 
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ii.  lv,  Habet  ctiam  Rex  uiriam  -uuni  in  LiviiatiljUb.  .et  locU    ' 
..sicut  in  Hustengi^  Loml"fi  \VintoR  Lincolfi  Ebor'&  apud 
Shepey  5:  alibi],  where  the  Barun-.  or  Citizens  haue  a  record    \ 
of  such  tiling^  ii^>  art  determinable  before  them. 

***  In  iorm  hustings,  now  usually  constr.  as  si>i^. 

f  3.  The  upper  end  of  the  Guildhall,  where  this 
Court  was  held  ;  the  platform  on  which  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  took  their  seats.  06s. 

[1682  Lo'ui.  (/it:-    No.   1738/3  The  Common-Hall   met  .. 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  being  come  down  to    ! 
the  Hustings,  etc.]    a  1734  NOKTH  Exam.  ill.  viii.  §  22  (1740)     | 
508  When  ..  the   Lord- Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  are    I 
come  upon  the  Suggestum,  called  the  Hustings  [etc.].    1761 
8nt.  J/ag.  II.  603  The  royal  family  returned  into  the  hall, 
.uid  were   conducted    to   the   upper  end    of  it,  called  the 
llu^tin>;:>  ;  where  a  table  was  provided  for  them. 

4.  The  temporary  platform  from  which,  previous 
tu  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  the  nomination  of  candi-    ' 
(laics  for  Parliament  was  made,  and  on  which  these 
stood  while  addressing  the  electors.    Hence,  contex- 
tually.  the  proceedings  at  a  parliamentary  election. 

1719  D'Unf-EY   rills  (1872)   II.   242   What  tricks  on  the 
Hustings  Fanatics  would  play.     1774  BURKE  Sp.  Electors     < 
A'm/WVVks.  III.  14,  I  stood  on  the  hustings  ..  less  like  a 
taii'-lidate,  than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a  publick  pro- 
ceeding.   1796  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  164  In  the  market 
place  stands  the  hustings.    1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph. 
vi.  (1872)  204  One  thing  the  stupidest  multitude  at  a  hust- 
ings can  do.    1850  Hi.  MAKIINILAU  Hist.  Peace  H.v.  11.231     , 
The  Church  question  was  the  leading  one  on  the  hustings.     ' 
1883  S.  C.  HALL  AV/VtM'/tv/  I.  23  An  unpopular  candidate 
had  frequently  to  beat  a  h.iity  retreat  from  the  hustings. 

5.  attrib.,  as  husting-court^  -day ;    hustings-cry, 
-movement^   -orator,   -topic  ;     hustings   court  = 
sense    -  ;    also,  a    court   of   local  jurisdiction    m 
Richmond  and  other  cities  of  Virginia,  U.S. ;  hust- 
ings-weight (in  OE.  kustinges  gewihrt},  a  standard 
weight  for  precious  metals  in  the  nth  c.  (cf.  hus- 
tinum  pondits  in  I)u  Cange). 

[t- 1000  in  Thorpe  Dipl.  Angl.  &i>i Sax.  (1865)  533  Duos 
cyphos  argeuteou  dc  xij  marcis  ad  pondus  Hustingie  Lon- 
donensis.]    1032  Charter  of  C  nut  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV. 
37  Mid  hundeahti^um  marcan  hwites  seolfres  be  hustinges    : 
jewilite.     1598  STOW  Snrv.  v.  xxvii.  (1754)  II.  467/1  Troy    ' 
weight,  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  called  the  Hustings-    ' 
weight  of  London.    1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  281  Some 
Courts  or  Husting  dayes.     1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Introd.  4  The    ! 
High  and  Antient  Hustings-Court  for  Preservation  of  the 
Laws.     1837  DISKAKLI  Let.   21    Nov.   in  Corr.  -w.   Sister    , 
(18861  75  A  second-rate  hustings  orator.     1844  —  ConingsH' 
n.  i,  The  hustings-<.ry  at  the  end  of  1832.     1889  Academy 
i  June  374/3  A  husiing  court  was  held  in  1885,  and  again  in 
1888  [for  the  enrolment  of  deeds  relating  to  benefactions  to 
the  City  of  London  School].      1898  E.  W.  JAMES  Let.  to 
Editor,  In  Richmond  and   other  cities   the   Corporation 
Courts,  frequently  called   Hustings  Courts,  exercise   both 
civil   and   criminal   jurisdiction.      The  Hustings  Court  of 
Richmond  li.i^  upptjllate  jurisdiction  in  small  civil  matters 
coming  from  the  police  courts  or  justices'  courts, 

Hustle  (ru>'s'l\  v.  Also  8  hussell,  8-9  hussle. 
[ad.  Du.  hussclcn^  hiitse/cn,  to  shake,  to  toss,  MDu. 
kittsdtn  to  shake  the  money  in  the  game  of  hustle- 
cap,  El'ris.  hiitst'ln,  to  toss  about,  to  move  hither 
and  thither,  a  frequentative  of  Du.  hittscn^  MlUi. 
hutzcn ;  cf.  Du.  hotscn^  G.  (dial.)  hotzen,  hotseln 
of  similar  meaning  (see  UOTCH).  The  stems  hoi-, 
hut-  appear  in  a  number  of  formations  in  both 
High  and  Low  German  dialects,  all  implying  a 
shaking  movement.  The  development  of  sense  3 
is  exclusively  English.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  shake  to  and  fro,  toss  ;money  in 
a  hat  or  cap,  in  the  game  of  hustle-cap;.  Also 
absoL 

1684  Oivv/'.y  Atheist  ii,  A>  the  boys  do  by  their  farthing, 
hustle  them  in  a  hat  together,  and  go  to  heads  or  UuU  for 
them.  1736  FIELDING  Pa^juin  v.  Places,  requiring  1< •-< 
and  grea  parts,  Henceforth  shall  all  be  husled  in  a  hut, 
And  drawn  by  men  deficient  in  them  both.  1755  JOHNSON, 
To  ////<>//<•,  to  shukt:  together  in  confusion.  1801  S  i  ia;  i  i 
Shorts  <y  Past,  in,  vii.  §  15  When  they  hustle,  all  the  half- 
pence pitched  at  the  mark  are  thrown  into  a  hat  held  by  the 
player  who  claims  the  fust  chance. 

b.  To  shake  about. 

1851  S.  Ji  i  i.  ii,  She  saw  a  blue-jay  w:i>hinu 

itself. .  and  hustling  the  water  with  its  wings. 

2.  To  push  or  knock  (a  person)  about  roughly  or 
unceremoniously  ;  to  jostle  in  a  rough  or  violent 
fashion  ;  said  esp.  of  a  number  who  subject  aa 
individual  to  this  treatment  as  a  method  of  assault- 
ing  or  robbing  him. 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779'  I.  ii.  -i.  I  \^»*  hu^ltd  by 
those  rebellious  -rapscallions.  1798  A  fin.  Rt'g.  56  M  •  *. 
Dearling  ..  was  hustled  by  u  gang  of  pickpockets.  1844 
ALB.  SMITH  Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  x.  (1886)  31  Two  or  three  . . 
gathered  ruiind  the  fn_^h  comers  . .  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention uf  hustling  them.  1879  SAJ.A  Paris  herself  again 
(1880)  II,  xi.  164  The  business  of  the  bludgeon  men  was  to 
hustle  and  maltreat  people. 

fig-  1796  BUUKK  Regie,  Peace  ii.  \\'ks.  VIII.  234  The 
proposed  fraternity  1-,  implied  in  the  crowd  of  those  treaties. 
1883  k'ortn.  Rev.  June  784  Liking  nothing  better  t^an 
hustling  a  Dissenter  in  print. 

b.  with  complement  :  To  push,  thrust,  force  in 
such  a  way  into  or  out  of  a  certain  position  or 
through  a  certain  space.  Also  transf.  of  the  action 
of  the  wind,  tide,  etc. 

J755  Ma.it  No.  21.  3  When  the  clergyman  ended  his  dis- 
course, the  people  . .  directly  hussell'd  the  freethinker  into 

my  cart.     1768  J    BYRON  Xarr.  Patagonia  (ed.  aj  243  The 
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ship  had  been  hustled  through  the  Granadillos  in  the  n 
1824  Meckanufl  J/.'.c.  Xo.  36.  126  The  tide  sometimes  runs 
so  rapidly,  as  to  hustle  the  ship  on  shore,  before  lh< 

i.      1840  DICKENS  (.'/./  c'.  ^hop  x.\\i, 

Mr.  Huckster  was  pushed  and  hustled  to  the  olTkc  again. 
1841   CAII.IN  .V.  Amer.  lud.  116441  II.  xxxvi.  jo  My  | 
ages. .ami  Indian  articles,  miner...  '    .hall  hustle 

them  altogether.     1883  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  3/1  The  • 
mous  Budget  for  1804  is  being  successfully  hustled  through 
the  r'n  1889  JESSO!'!'  Coming  of  Friars  v.  24.- 

The  husband  who  had  just  been  hustled  into  his  grave. 

C.  To  urge,  impel,  push  forward  .intu  .-om.- 
action;  in  a  rough  unfastidious  fashion. 

1887  SIR  R.  II.  K.JUEUIS  In  the  Shires  ii.  28  He  hustU •, 
the  cob  into  a  canter,  and  makes  for  the  nearest  for.I.  1890 
Spectator  4  Jan.,  Women  hustled  into  speech  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  are  like  flowers  planted  in  water-classes  with  their 
roots  exposed  to  the  li,-;lit. 

3.  inti:  To  push  roughly  against.     Also  alisal. 
To  crowd  together,  jostling  each  other. 

1823  BYRON  Juan  ix.  Ixxxii,  Ambassadors  began  as  'twere 
to  hustle  Round  the  young  man.  1837  I.YI  ION  .if  hens  1 1. 
180  Their  tall  vessels  . .  driven  and  hustling  the  one  againsi 
the  other.  1897  MAKY  KINGSLEY  IV.  .-J/r/ta 497  The  woman 
will  accuse  some  m.in  .if  having  hustled  against  her. 
b.  intr.  To  push  or  elbow  one's  way. 

1855  THACKEKAY  Xeivcomes  I.  xxxv.  346  The  ..  society, 
that  hustles  into  the  churches  on  public  festivals.   1857  M 
GATTY  1'ar.fr.  .Vat.  Ser.  II.  U868)  98  The  tortoise  began 
to  hustle  under  the  leaves  and  rubbish  again. 

4.  intr.  To  move  hastily,  to  hurry,  to  bustle ;  to 
work  busily,  push  one's  way  actively,'  make  a  push'. 

1821  CLARE  / '///.  Minstr.  II.  84  Haymakers,  hustling 
from  the  rain  to  hide.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxii,  The  King 
. .  had  hustled  along  the  floor,  e  1867  KDISON  in  Temple 
Ala?.  uSg?)  Sept.  885^1  I've  got  so  much  to  do.  and  life  is 
so  snort,  that  I  am  going  to  hustle. 

Hustle  (ho-s'\},  st>.  [f.  HUSTLK  z>.]  The  act  of 
hustling. 

1.  The  act  of  shaking  together :  in  PITCH   AMI 
HUSTLE  =  hustle-cap,  pitch-and-tuss. 

1715  State  Quacks  24  Playing  at  Pitch  and  Huzle,  1801 
STRUTT  Sports  q  Past,  m,  viii.  §  15  Pitch  and  Hustle. 

2.  The  act  of  pushing  or  jostling  roughly. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kev.  I,  351  The  hustle  of 
anarchy.  1837  CAKLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  v.  iii,  A  thousand- 
handed  hustle  and  jostle.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  f/enry 
Alilner  m.  xi.  216  They  clung  fast  to  him,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  extricated  himself  without 
coining  to  a  downright  hustle. 

3.  U.  .V.  Pushing  activity ;  'push'. 

1892  H'Jine  Ititsiauuy  (N.Y.)  July  120  The  hustle  and 
stir  of  our  day.  1898  Daily  Chron.  3  Dec.  5/1  With  char- 
acteristic '  hustle  ',  excursions  in  the  United  States  have 
already  been  organised  to  Hawaii. 

Hustle-bustle,  rare-1.  [Cf.  HUSTLE  and 
BUSTLE.]  A  bustle  in  which  there  is  much  hustling 
or  jostling :  in  quot.  alt  rib. 

1836  T.  HOOK  C.  Carney  111.  35  A  sort  of  hustle-bustle 
kind  of  confusion. 

Hustle-cap  (htf-s'lika^p).  106s.  Also  hussel- 
cap.  [f.  HrsiLE  v.  (sense  i)  +  CAP st>.  Cf.  MLG. 
hutsckcn,  hiilscheii,  MDu.  hutssecruyssen  as  names 
of  similar  games.]  A  form  of  pitch-and-toss.  in 
which  the  coins  were  '  hustled '  or  shaken  together 
in  a  cap  before  being  tossed. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  2.  r/2  If  He  delight  at  Hustle- 
Cap  to  play.  1751  SM.II.U.IT  l\r.  /'/..  ii,  An  excellent  hand 
at  a  song,  hussle-cap,  and  chuck-farthing.  1809  W".  IKVING 
Kni<kerb.  (1849)  *6?  Youngsters  who  . .  squandered  what 
little  money  they  could  procure  at  hustle-cap  and  chuck- 
farthing.  1881  BESANT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  J-'leet  I.  ->.;.•  We 
played  all  night  at  brag,  all-fours,  teetotum,  hussle-cap. 

Hnstlenient  ^hws'lment).  Obi.  exc.  dial. 
Forms  :  4  ostel(e)-,  4-5  ostil-,  4-5  hustil-,  -yl-, 
5  (hostilia-),  o  hostil(e)-,  hustel-,  ustyl(l  -, 
hussel-,  7  husle-,  7-9  hustlement.  dial,  hussle- 
ment.  [a.  OF.  (Ji',oslilliment,  (h  oust-,  '/;'«../-. 
later  out-  (i.slh  c.  in  Godef.;,  furniture,  f.  ('rostiller, 
mod.F.  otilillcr,  to  furnish,  equip,  tit  out  with  tools, 
f.  OF.  (h}ostil,  (h^onstil,  mod.F.  outil  tool,  and 
(ft  oslillc  apparatus,  utensil,  tool. 

M.  Paul  Meyer  holds  the  OF.  word  to  belong  to  h\ostel, 
L.  hospitale :  cf.  med.L.  hostilia  house,  dwelling  11265  in 
Du  Cange!.  Conjectures  of  derivation  from  L.  fttilis.  ,v.™.., 
are  nugatory ;  though  the  accidental  resemblance  of  later  F. 
,<util  to  fitilis  has  probably  affected  the  later  F.  sense, 
'  utensil,  tool '.] 

1.  Household  furniture;    chiefly  //.    articles   of 
furniture,  household  goods. 

c  1374  CIIA'  i  IK  Kocth.  II.  pr.  v.  33  (Carnb.  MS.)  It  i 
of  ful  manyc  helpynges  to  kepyn  the  diuersyte  of  presyo-, 
ostelementus  \Addit.  MS.  ostelmentz,  eel.  1560  hostilements]. 
1418  E.  E.  Wills  1 1882)  35  Alle  the  hiudlmentil  of  lie. : 
1463  linry  ll'ills  iCamden*  25  Pewter  \essell,  coiTci> 
tubbes,  wid  allc  othir  ostilmentys  generally.     1548 
iiionJ.  Wills  (Surtees)6i  All  the  ustybnenl  within  th- 
'599    4ee.-t>k.  H '•  Wray  in  Antiquary  XXXII.  -> 
stee  w'1'  all  other  husselmenl.     1877   -V.   I!'.  Lnu.  i 
llitssleineiit,  household  goods. 

2.  trans/.    Lumber;    odds  and  ends,  a   rmscel- 
j    laneous  collection.     [?  associated  with  hus:,',-.'] 

1664  POWER  Exf.  I'liilos.  Pref.  A  i 

the  disregarded  pieces  and  husleineiit  .  1773 

liiveiitory'mCheshire  Gloss,  ^t.  In  Lumber...  ' 
xs.6d.     1876    Mid-Yarksk.    (Jloss.,    llustleineiit,    a    mixed 
gathering  of  persons  or  things. 

Hustler  ,h»-slai;.     [f.  HUSTLE  v.  +  -KK  '. 
1.   One  who  takes  part  in  hustling  a  person  ;  one 
of  a  gang  of  pickpockets  who  work  on  this  plan. 


HUT. 


NAIT  &  BALI.W.  .Vnvgatc  Cal.  IV.  295/2  Ki 
a  hustler. 
2.  a.   U.  i'.    An  extremely  energetic  or  '  pushing  ' 

in,     b.  A  '  hustling  '  storm. 

1882  T.  G.  BOWLES  Flotsam  fr  "Jetsam    10-3  .-45  Th- 
..  had  that  dull,  leaden,  greasy  look  which  uually  portends, 
a  real  good  hustler.    188$  Publisher's  Weekly  i 
man,  a  '  hustler  '  in  every  respect.     1890 

I  hey  have  a  word  here  to  describe  the  t) ; 
New  York  in  :  .1  hustler      I1 

iicisuii  in  a  condition  of  nervous  hurry,  and  they  arc  all 
hustler 

Hustling  i,h»-sliij" ,  vbl.  sb\     The  action    of 
the  verb  lU'sTi.K  in  \an 
1760  J.  ADAMS  Diary  2  June  Wks.  1850  1 1.  86,  I  had  i, 

moils  for  pleasure,  cither  i:.    • 

hustling,  or  ;u,y  thing  else.      1797  -..    198 

Amusing  himself  with  pricking  in  the  1"  .  the 

hat,  &c.  1890  BOLDREWOOU  Col.  Reformer  11891)  154  It 
[a  bone]  took  a  little  hllslling  to  prevent  his  being  distanced. 
1897  Daily  .Vt\-('i-  30  July  7,  i  The  first  \voni;m  t"  .  mss  over 
the  divide.  .She  did  much  '  hustling' in  ::  ;  she 

shmve.l  a  hnlil.  i  air  of  mouse  antlers  as  a  trophy  of  tier 
skill  \\ith  the  rifle. 

t  Hustling,  vbl.  sb:±  Obs.  rare  \  [?  Echoic  : 
cf.  rustle]  Clashing,  hurtling;  Vrustlirg. 

1513  DOLGLAS  sEneis  xn.  xii.  7  The  husltng  in  [erf.  1553 
hussilling  of]  his  armour  dyd  rebuild  And  kcst  a  terribill  or 
a  feirfull  sound  [Virgil,  horrendvHiqne  ititoiiat  artnis}. 

Hustling  vhz>'slirj),  ///.  a.  [f.  HUSTLE  v.  + 
-ING  ^.]  That  hustles,  pushing. 

1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  11  The  low  bee-hive  bench, 
the  trough  Of  hustling  swine.     1896  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl. 
4  Jan.  io;  5   It  . .  is  more  like  the  hustling  United   Si 
dailies  than  the  other  Mexican  dailies. 

Huswife,  etc. :  see  HOUSEWIFE,  etc. 

Hut  (hf  t; ,  sb.  Also  7-9  hutt.  [First  in  1 7th  c. ; 
a.  F'.  hntte  ^6-i7thc.  D'Aubigne  in  Hatz.-Darm., 
Hi  1 1  in  Cotgr.),  a.  MHG.,  Gcr.  Itiitte,  OHG.  hutta, 
iiuttea,  hut,  perh. :— OTeut.  *hvdja,  f.  root  hud-, 
Arid-  of  OE.  hydan  to  hide.  A  specific  HG.  word 
which  has  passed  into  LG.,  Du.,  and  Swedish,  as 
well  as  the  Romanic  langs.  and  Kng. ;  }iei!i.  as 
a  word  of  the  camp  :  cf.  sense  i  b.] 

1.  A  dwelling  of  ruder  and  meaner  construction 
and  (usually)  smaller  size  than  a  house,  often  of 
branches,  turf,  or  mud,  such  as  is  inhabited  by 
savages,  or  constructed  for  temporary  use  by  shep- 
herds, workmen,  or  travellers.  In  Australia,  applied 
to  the  cottages  of  stock-men  :  cf.  hut-keeper  in  4. 

1658  K\  KLYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  ico  A  small  hutt  of  fern  or 
straw.  1669  WORLIUCE  Sysr.  Agric.  (16811  327  Hnt,  a  small 
Hovel  or  Cottage.  1697  DAMHER  I'cy.  I.  ii.  16  The  next 
night  came  on  before  we  could  build  more  Hulls,  so  we  lay 
straggling  in  the  Woods.  1717  I.AIJV  M.  \V.  MONTAGU 
Lei.  to  Abbe"  Conti  i  Apr.,  Their  houses  are  nothing  but 
little  huts,  raised  of  dirt  baked  in  the  sun.  1726-46  THOM- 
SON M'iiiter  337  How  many  sin  ink  into  the  sordid  hut  Of 
cheerless  Poverty!  1775  JOHNSON  jfonrn.  ll'est.  1st., 
Ostif  \Vks.  X.  439  By  a  lioitse  I  mean  a  building  with  one 
.story  over  another  :  by  a  lint,  a  dwelling  with  unly  one 
floor.  1837  W.  IHVING  Caft.  Boniic-ille  II.  219  Th.  > 
ceeded  until  they  came  to  some  Indian  hills.  1844  Port 
rhillip  Patriot  u  July  1/3  At  head  station  are  a  three- 
roomed  hut,  large  kitchen,  wool  shed  [etc.).  1893  Bo,: 
June  86/1  Dining  off  black  bread .  in  a  Swiss  pcasaul's  hut. 
b.  Milit.  A  wooden  structure  for  the  temporary 
housing  of  troops. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tray.  (1677)  120  Within  the  Fort 
are  many  s»all  houses  or  huts  which  lodge  the  Souldiers. 
a  1674  CLAKENDON  Hist.  Keb.  l.x.  §  63  Above  a  thui. 
Deal-boards,  to  make  huts  for  the  Soldiers.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
/-,..-.  Tec/in.,  Barack,  is  an  Hutt  like  a  little  Cottage,  for 
Soldiers  to  lie  in,  in  the  Camp  :  Formerly  those  for  the  1 ' 
w  ere  called  Baraelts,  and  those  for  the  Foot  Hulls.  11706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey,  ///,/,.  .a  Soldier's  Lodge  in  the  Field. 
1882  MRS.  EWING  Story  S/uirt  Lije  ii.  The  huts  for  married 
men  and  officers  were  of  varying  degrees  of  comfort  and 
homeliness,  but  those  for  single  men  were  like  toy-boxes  of 
wooden  soldiers. 

f  C.  A  beaver's  '  lodge  '.  Obs. 

1722  D.  COXE  Carolina  48  Must  Parts  of  North-America 
h.ive  lieavours ;  you  shall  scarce  meet  with  a  Lake,  where 
there  are  not  some  of  their  Dams  and  Hulls. 

f  2.  traitif.  The  shell  of  a  tortoise 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  \  !'.    122  The  Tortoise,   the 

Keck  reaching  as  far  as  the  Hut,  soft  and  undefenslble. 

I  ndex  Explanatory,  Callipat,  the  Hut  of  the  Tortoise. 

3.  The  back  end  or  body  of  the  breech-pin  Ol  a 
musket. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Hutt,  the  |. 
a  gun.     1868  Ae!   ,i 

;.s  . .  shall  be  smooth-  !>  lhe 

Breeches  in  the  percussioned  State.  Huts  filed  up. 

4.  altrib.aM\Com/i..zi,/iu:  trek, -life, 
-fax,  -village  ;  hut-shaftd  adj. ;  hut-hold,  llie  in- 
mates of  a  hut;  so  hut-holder,  the  oc 

a  hut  Barter  household,  -er  ;  hut-keeper,  one  who 
keepsor  guards  a  hut  ;  «/.,  in  Australia,  one 
looks  after  the-  huts  on  a  station  while  the  occupants 
are  away  at  work  ;  hence  hut-keep  v.,  hut-keep- 
ing vbl'.  sb. ;  hut-shooter,  one-  who  shoots  liom  a 
hut ;  hut-urn,  a  cinerary  urn  ot  the  shape  of  a  hut. 
1807  P  CMSS  -7 nil.  174  V\ 

1865  : 

interest,  SUL! 

1866CMILYI  :tl'°'" 

HI  bed.     1886 

ps  up  and  burns  all  the  ,Ubris  that  may  b 
the  day.     1897   M 


HUT. 

1 1:  We  made  for  a  group  of  'hut-homesteads  and  chatted 
with  the  inhabitants.  1865  S.  SIDNEY  fhree  Lolomes 
Aus:> ,'.  .  Morris)  At  every  other  station  I  have 

called  at,  a  woman  '*hut-keeps',  while  the  husband  is 
minding  the  sheep.  i8oa  HARRINGTON  //«.'.  .V.  -V.  li'ait* 
x.  300  *Hut-keeper>  to  remain  at  home  and  prevent  robbery, 
while  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  hut  were  at  labour.  1890 
'irnt  Argvs  14  June  4,2  Did  I  go  *hulkeeping  ?  Did 
you  ever  know  a  hutkeeper  cook  .aers?  i88a 

MBS.  Kwiv,  Simple  and  sociable  ways 

of  living,  necessitated  by  'hut-life  in  common.  1857  BIRCH 
Artc.  Pottery  18581  II.  145  The  old  "hut-^iaped  va^es  of 
the  Alban  lake.  1884  Xonconf.  fy  Indep.  28  Feb.  213  2  The 
cost.. being  defrayed  by  a  *hut-tax.  1865  LUBBOCK  Preh. 
Times  ii.  ^878)  53  '*Hut-urns'  ..or  urns  in  the  form  of  huts. 
Hut  [a.  F.  hutter  refl.,  to  make  a  hut 

for  one's  lodging,  f.  kutte  :  see  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  hut  or  huts;  to  furnish 
with  a  hut  or  huts  ;  to  place  (troops,  etc.)  in  huts, 
esp.  for  winter  quarters. 

i652CoTTERELL  Cassandra  in.  in.  (1676)272  Souldiers,  who 
made  an  end  of  hutting  themselves.  1758  SMOLLETT  Hist.  E. 
III.  xxvi.  300  They  were  obliged  to  hut  their  camp, 
and  remain  in  the  open  fields  till  January.  1834  Bfac&w. 
JAiiT-  XXXV.  758  We  might  have  . .  been  hutted  . .  in  some 
deplorable  inn.  1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xvm.  xiv.  VIII.  63 
He  makes  his  people  hut  themselves  t  weather  wet  and  bad'. 
1879  DIXON  Brit.  Cyprus  xiii.  124  Some  of  the  men  are 
hutted,  but  the  officers  are  still  in  tents.  1894  J.  WISSOR 
Cartier  to  Fronfenac  288  In  the  neighborhood  there  were 
a  few  New  England  Indians  hutted  for  the  winter. 

b.  trans.  '  To  put  up  (grain)  in  the  field  in  a 
small  stack1  (Jam.). 

1805  R.  W.  DICKMJN  Pract.  Agric,  (1807)  II.  286  The 
hutting  of  grain  in  the  field  is  mostly  had  recourse  to  in 
late  wet  harvests.  Ibid.  794  Gaiting  and  hutting  corn. 

2.  intr.  To  lodge  or  take  shelter  in  a  hut  or  huts  ; 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

1807  WILKINSON  in  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  n.  (1810)  App. 
29  The  men  solicited  me  to  hut.  1849  SIR  C.  J.  NAPIEK  in 
Life  (1859^  148  Gough  may  hut,  yet  that  will  hardly  do 
I  fear.  1881  Mem.  G.  Thomson  ix.  126  At  the  end  of  the 
hamlet  where  we  hutted,  I  observed  a  neat  little  fence. 
Hence  Hu'ttiug  vbl.  sb. 

1805  [see  i  b].  1869  E-  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  icd.  3) 
526  Not  merely  trench  work,  but  hutting,  cooking,  washing. 
1898  Daily  \fws  14  Mar.  5/6  The  troops  are  engaged  in 
hutting  with  grass  from  the  west  bank. 
Hut,  obs.  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  HIDE  z*.1 
Hut\t:  see  HOT  j^.1  3,  a  roll  for  a  cock's  spur. 
Hutch,  ChirtJ),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  huche,  (4 
houche,  4-5  hucch(e,  hoche,  5  husche,  huch  , 
5-7  hutche,  (6  hotche),  5- hutch.  [ME.^«<rA*, 
hucchfj  a.  F.  huehe  (I3thc.  in  Littre ;  also  huge 
i2-i3thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  :— med.L. hittica  ('cista 
vulgo  Jfutica  dicta ',  i  ith  c.  in  Du  Cange) :  ulterior 
etymology  obscure,  referred  by  some  to  Ger.  hut, 
OHG.  htiota  care,  keeping,  kitten  to  watch,  guard 
(see  HEED).  In  MK.,  hucchc  ran  together  more  or 
less  with  wkucche,  whicche :— OE.  hwicce  in  same 
sense :  see  WHITCH  sb] 

1.  A  chest  or  coffer,  in  which  things  are  stored. 
1303  R.  BRVXNE  Handi.  Synne  6230  To  ley  hyt  vp.  -O^er 
yn  cofre,  o^er  yn  hucche.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  242/1  Hoche, 
or  whyche  (S.  husch,  //.,  P.,  hoche,  hutchei,  cista,  archa. 
1455  Paston  Lett.  No.  257  I.  351  His  menye  robbe  his 
chambre,  and  ryfled  his  huches.  1495  Trei'isa's  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvm.  cy.  (W.  de  W.  t,  Leues  of  the  Lauri  tree  of 
Cedres  and  of  Cipresse  . .  put  amonge  clothes  in  hutches 
{Bodl.  MS.  whucches]  saue  the  clothes,  .fro  corrupcyon  and 
etynge  of  moughtes.  1536  Kem.  Sedition  22  a,  To  gyue 
him  money  out  of  the  comune  hutche,  to  bye  hym  botis 
and  showes.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  853,  An  old  Vsurer 
..rakes  vp  thirty  or  forty  thousande  pounds  together  in 
a  hutch.  1642  J.  LANGTON  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888) 
V.  48  Some  money  was  founde-.hidd  in  the  hutches  of 
Otmeale.  174*  Land,  ,y  Country  Brew.  i.  (ed.  4)5  From 
the  Cistern,  it  [the  malt]  is  put  into  a  square  Hutch  or 
Couch,  where  it  must  He  thirty  Hours.  1789  BRAND  Hist. 
ffeu'casfle  I.  421  note,  Amongst  the  writings  in  the  town's 
hutch.  187*  RILEY  in  yd  Rep.  Hist.  M^S.  Comm.  341/2 
The  various  documents,  .from  the  various  lockers,  and  the 
ancient  hutch,  or  chest  in  which  they  are  preserved. 
J*g-  *S&S  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin,  xiv.  §  28  All  knowledge  is 
shut  vp  . .  in  the  hutch  of  his  breast. 

tb.  Applied  to  the 'ark  of  God*.  Obs. 
c  1315  SHOREHAM  51  Ine  the  ealde  lawe  beren  hy  The 
hoche  of  holy  crefte.  0.1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxi.  8 
pou  &  pe  huche  of  \t\  halighynge.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839; 
viii.  85  That  Arke  or  Hucche,  with  the  Rclikes,  Tytus 
ledde  with  hym  to  Rome. 

2.  A  box  or  box-like  pen  or  '  house  *  in  which  an 
animal  is  confined,  as  a  rabbit-hutch. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  171  These  Ferrets  are 
kept  in  little  hutches,  in  houses.  1666  J.  DAMES  Hist. 
Caribby  Isls  139  They  retreat,  as  the  Conies  do  into  their 
Clappers  or  Hutches.  1803  J.  KENNY  Society  152  A  rabbit 
who  had  all  his  life  been  pent  within  a  hutch.  1879  J. 
WKIGHTSON  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  70/2  Immediately 
the  calf  is  born,  it  is  removed  to  a  suitable  hutch  or  crib. 

b.  A  small  confined  place  or  compartment  occu- 
pied by  a  human  being  ;  applied  contemptuously  to 
a  hut  or  cabin,  or  humorously  to  a  small  house. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f,  Beasts  (1658)  372  In  a  very  spacious 
field  there  are  little  hutches  built  of  that  height  as  a  man 
may  stand  upright  in  them :  everyone  of  these  is  shut  with 
a  little  gate.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  viii,  I  cannot  expre.s* 
what  a  satisfaction  it  wa.sto  me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch. 
1880  KINMAKF,  Crimea  VI.  vi.  140  The  French  army., 
mainly  used  the  '  tcnte  d'abri  ',  a  low  canvas  hutch  which 
was  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  ordinary  tent.  1893 
tr'estitt.  Gaz.  4  July  5/1  It  is  probably  cheaper  lu  have 
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such  a  private  '  hutch '  than  to  pay  for  live  or  six  seats  in 
the  legitimate  stands. 

3.  Technical,   a.  A  salmon  coop,  crib,  or  cruivc. 
b.  Short  for  bolting-hutch  (see  BOLTING  vbl.  sb.1  3  . 
C.  A  kneading  trough,     d.  A  box  trap.    e.  A  box 
for  washing  ore.     f.  A  box-like  carriage,  wagon, 
truck,  etc.,  used  for  transport   purposes    in   agri- 
culture, mining,  etc.     g.  As  a  measure  :  see  quots. 

a.  i6oa  CARLW  Cornwall  28  b,  The  Sammons  principall 
accesse  is  betwecne   Michaelmab  and  Christmas  ..  The.. 
more  profitable  meanes  of  their  taking,  is  by  hutches. 

b.  leigB.JoNsoN  -ledtorirtite.  The  plough 
and  the  flail,  the  mill  and  the  hopper.  The  hutch  and  the 
boulter,  the  furnaceand  copper.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech., 
Hutch.. -2.  (Milling.)  The  case  of  a  flour  bolt. 

C.  1658  tr.  Port.i's  *\'ut.  J/.t.^.  iv.  xix.  146  The  next  day 
cast  it  [dough]  into  a  Hutch,  and  adde  more  meal  to  it. 

d.  1669  WORUDGE  Sj'st.  Agric.  (i68i»  329  Htttfk..»3jK>  a 
trap  made  hollow  for  the  taking  of  Weasels,  or  such  like 
Vermin  alive.  1771  T.  SIMPSON  Vermin  Killer  4  Some  make 
vse.  .of  wooden  traps,  called  hutches. 

6.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. >  Hutch.. i.  A  cistern  or 
box  for  washing  ore.  Cormv. 

f.  1744-50  W.  ELMS  Mod.  Husbandm.  IV.  in.  42  [They) 
carry  [pease]  home  in  a  hutch-waggon,  as  they  call  it  here 
[Sandwich,   Kent].      179*  A.  YOUNG   Trav.   France  (1794) 
I.    i.    84    Driving   a    one-horse   booby    hutch    about    the 
streets.     1796  ).  BOYS  Agric.  Kent  (iSij)  54  The  carriages 
used  for  carrying  corn  to  market,  &c.  are  called  hutches, 
drawn   by   four   horses  ..  They  are   thirteen   feet   long  .. 
generally  three  feet  wide  before,  and  four  behind  at  the 
bottom.. and   twenty   [inches)   deep.      1825-80    JAMIESON, 
Hutch,  the  kind  of  basket  or  small  waggon,  in  which  coals 
are  brought  from  the  mine.  Lanarks.^  Renfr.     1891  Labour 
Commission  Gloss.*  H  niches  or  Tubs,  small  waggons  into 
which  the  miner  loads  his  coal. 

g.  1802  C.  FINULATER  Agric.  Sitrv.  Peebles  140  Dung  is., 
emptied  from  carts  into  every  third  furrow,  in  small  heaps 
(or  hutchts)t  five  or  six  of  such  hutches  being  contained  in  a 
single-horse  cart.     1812  J.  WILSON  Agric.  Sttrv.  Renfr.  26 
The  price  of  these  pyrites  or  copperas  stones,  by  old  con- 
tract, was  ?\d,  per  hutch,  of  two  hundred  weight.     1825-80 
JAMIESON  s.v.,  The  coal  hutch  is  two  Winchester  bushels. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  s.v.,  Six  hutches  of  coal  make 
a  cart-load  of  about  14  cwt. 

4.  attrib.,  as  hutch  box  (see  3  a),  trap  (see  3  d). 
1744-50  [see  3  f].     1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 

(ed.  41  II.  371  The  common  or  hutch  trap  may  be  used 
with  effect .  .where  but  a  few  vermin  prevail.  Ibid.  372  The 
weasel .  .may  be  readily  caught  by  hulcli  or  box  traps.  1868 
Law  Rep.  Q.  Bench  Div.  III.  288  A  hutch-box,  crib,  or 
enclosed  place  in  connection  with  a  fishing  mill-dam. 

t  Hutch  i  «•  Obs.  [app.  a  phonetic  variant  of 
HuiX'Htz. ;  but  cf.  also  HUCK-.]  Hunched,  humped, 
gibbous :  chiefly  in  hutch  back.  Also  in  comb,  in 
hutch-back*d,  hump-backed,  hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  n.  115  Some  ..  with  crooked 
legges,  and  hutch-backes,  rather  like  monsters  than  men. 
—  Captives  n.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV.  An  ould  baldfellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd.  1632  —  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  m.  i.  Fijl>, 
What  if  Thersites  . .  striu'd  to  hide  his  hutch-backe.  1668 
H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  n.  xiii.  249  The  Acephali.  .might  be 
nothing  but  some  strong  hutch-back'd  People. 

Hutch,  v.     Also  6  huch.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  or  lay  up  in  a  hutch  or  chest. 


1574  HELLOSWES  Gueuara's  Fam,  Ef.  (1584)  254  To  huch 
up  double  D'ucates,  to  tell  golde.  1634  MILTON  Com  us 
719  In  her  own  loins  She  hutched  the  all-worshipped  ore, 
and  precious  gems  To  store  her  children  with.  1863  LD. 
LYTTON  Ring  Atnasis  II.  213  Hutched  among  the  gray  and 
dewy  slabs,  in  the  bloomy  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  old 
brown  mill  was  crouching  by  his  spectral  wheel. 

2.  To  wash  (ore)  in  a  hutch  ( HUTCH  sb.  3  e). 

In  recent  Diets. 

t  Hutchet.  Her.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  huchet  (isthc. 
in  Godef.),  f.  hucher  to  call  or  summon.]  A 
hunter's  horn  ;  a  bugle. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  n.  36  Beareth  Sable,  a  Cheuron 
betwene  three  Huchettes  D'argent.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry 
vi.  i.  11660)  384  A  Hutchet  or  Hunters  horn  Argent.  1611 
COTGR.,  Cornettf^  a  Bugle,  Hutchet,  or  little  Home,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies,  Yorksh.  in.  (,1662)  224  A  Hutchet  or 
Bugle  Argent. 

Hutchinsonian  (h,trtjms0u*iiian),  a.  and  sb. 
[See  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  John  Hutchinson 
died  1737),  a  writer  on  natural  philosophy,  who 

interpreted  the  Bible  mystically,  and  opposed  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  b.  Of  or  according  to 
Anne  Hutchinson  fdied  1643',  an  antinomian 
teacher  in  New  England. 

1765  WESLEY  *Jrnl.  g  Oct.,  Mr.  Jones  . .  seems  to  have 
totally  overthrown  the  Newtonian  Principles.  But  whether 

'  he  can  establish  the  Hutchinsonian,  is  another  Question. 
1844  W.  H.  Mn  L  Sertn.  Tempt.  Christ  Notes  155  The 
doctrine  of  the  Hutchinsonian  School,  .which  presumes.. 

1     to  teach  that  the  relations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

J  are  merely  official  in  the  ceconomy  of  redemption.  1894 
W.  WALKER  Hist.  Congreg.  Ch.  U.S.A.  215  The  Hutchin- 

j    sonian  dispute,  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts. 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  either  of  the  above. 

1753  Scots  Mag.  Oct.  528/2  It  appears  to  be  written  by 
an  Hutchinsonian.     1770  WESLEY  Jrnl.  30  Aug.,  Both  of 
1    those  arc  Hutchinsomans.     1882-3  SCHAFP  Encycl.  Relig. 
\    Knowl.  III.  2058  A  Hutchinsonian  in  science  and  learning, 
he   was,  nevertheless,   chosen  professor  of  astronomy    in 
Grciham  College. 
Hence  Hutchiuso'nianism. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  ^5  •'?  Mr,  Cut- ott  uf 
Bristol,  .wrutc  a  defence  of  Hutchinsoinanisin  in  Latin. 


HUY. 

tHute.  Obs.  rare,  [A  variant  of  HUE  j$.2 
The  inserted  /  is  found  also  in  AFr.  httleys  and  the 
AngloL.  hutesium  —  huesium, OK. hiceis, hueys  out- 
cry:  its  origin  isobscure.]  Outcry  ;  -  HI:E  sb.- 

[1276  A*::  *,  AVrc.  i  (Office  of  Coroner)  Similiter  de  omni- 
bus nomicitliis . .levciur  Hutesium.  1192  I'RITTON  i.  xxx. 
§  3  II  poiount  enquere..Jc  huteys  a  turt  leve'.]  1534  Act 
26  Hen.  £'///,  c.  5  §  i  Any  outcrie,  hule,  or  fresshe  suite 
of  or  for  anie  felonie. 

Huther-mutlier,  var.  of  HUUDEU-MCDDER. 

t  Eutit,  ///.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  huttit.  [Sec 
HOOT  v.  2.]  Execrated,  execrable,  abominable. 

<~  1500  Roull's  Cursing  47  in  I.a'mg  Sel.  Kent.  Pop.  Poetry 
Scot.t  Ffluxis,  hyvis,  or  huttit  ill,  Hoi--t,  hejdwark,  or  fawin 
ill.  1513  DOUGLAS  .'Kneis  vn.  x.  65  This  hutit  Goddes 
[invisuw  nutnen].  Ibid.  vm.  iv.  33  Onto  this  hutii  monstre, 
this  Cacus. 

Hutment  ^h»-tment).  [f.  HUT  v,  +  -MENT.] 
Accommodatiun  or  lodging  in  huts  ;  a  hutted  en- 
campment. 

1889  Lancet  30  Mar.  650/1  .£14,230  for  hutment  fur  in- 
creased garrison  at  Malta.  1895  TYwwgMar.  7/5  A  company 
of  infantry  from  the  North  Front  hutments  [Gibraltar], 
1898  Daily  Sews  25  Aug.  5/2  A  sea  of  white  tents,  brown 
blanket  shelters,  and  nondescript  grass  hutment:>. 

Hutt,  obs.  form  of  HOT  sb.\  (sense  3),  HUT. 
t  Hutte.  Obs.     [Variant  of  HOT  sb±] 

1.  A  clod  (of  earth). 

c  14*0  Prtlltiil,  on  Husb,  n.  188  With  a  shelle  or  hutte 
[.;'/(•<••.(]  adoun  hem  presse. 

2.  The  mass  of  foam  on  a  boiling  surface. 

?f 1390  Form  of  Cury  in  Warner  Antiq.  Culin  (17911  n 
Set  it  over  the  fire  and  boile  ii  ;  and  when  the  hutte  arisiih 
to  goon  over,  take  it  adoun  and  kele  it. 

Hutted  ^hzrted),  a.  [f.  HUT  v.  or  sb.  +  -ED.] 
Furnished  with  or  consisting  of  huts. 

1778  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Rtg.  212"  i  Enduring  all  the 
necessities  of  the  season,  under  a  hutted  camp  in  the  open 
field.  1885  R.  HARTMANN  Anthrop.  Apes  294  A  hutted 
encampment  of  the  Obongo  or  the  Doko. 

Huttock,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  HATTOCK. 
Huttonian  (h0t<?"'nian),  a.     [See  -IAX.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or   relating  to  James  Hutton   the 
geologist    (1726-1796),   who   maintained    against 
Werner  the  igneous  or  'plutonic'  origin   of  un- 
stratified  rocks,  as  basalt,  granite,  etc. 

iSoat  E-din.  Rei\  I.  206  Deducible  from  the., Huttonian 
hypothesis.  1802  PL  A  VF  AIR  (title)  IHustratiuns  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory.  1852  TH.  Ross  H  mnbohi?  s  Trav.  I. 
xiv.  457  The  partisans  of  the  Huttonian  or  volcanic  theory. 
1859  J.  HAMILTON  Mem.  J,  Wilson  i.  12  The  discussion 
.  ,bet\veen_Wernerian  and  Huttonian  theorists. 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  the  geological  principles 
advocated  by  Hutton. 

1802  Edin.  AVr.  I.  202  The  leading  positions,  .of  the 
Huttonians.  1815  W.  PHILLIPS  Outl.  Min.  «fr  Geol.  (1818) 
196  These  two  parties  are  termed  volcanists  and  neptunists : 
or  more  familiarly  by  geologists,  Huttonians  and  Wer- 
nerians.  1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  113  The 
Huttonians  or  Vulcanists  ..  advocated  an  igneous  and 
eruptive  origin  for  the  traps,  basalts,  greenstones,  and 
granites. 

Hence  Hutto'nianism,  the  theory  of  Huttmi. 
1892  Athenaeum  6  Aug.   181/3  Playfair  constituted  him- 
self the  apostle  of  Huttonianism. 

Huus,  obs.  f.  HOUSE.  Huve,  var.  HOUVE, 
HOVE.  Huwe,  obs.  f.  HEUGH,  HOVE  v.t  HUE  j<M 
Huwyr,  var.  HUBK,  Obs. 

t  Huz.  Obs.  rare.  Also  i  husc.  [OE.  hux, 
/*«j£  — OS.,  OHG.  hose,  of  like  meaning.]  Mockery, 
scorn,  derision.  (Only  OE.  and  early  ME.) 

a  1000  CxdnwtCs  Gen.  2382  (Gr.)  Heo.  .pone  hleoSorcwyde 
husce  belejde.  c  xooo  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  513  H  Per 
hirsniam.  purli  hucx.  c  1205  LAV.  28865  Hux  and  hoker 
me  warp  him  on.  Ibid.  29798  Hu  Bruttissce  biscopes  hine 
graette  mid  huxes. 

b.   Comb.,  as  hux-word.     (Cf.  OS.  hoscword.) 

a  IQOO  A  nU ft  as  669  iGr.)  Huscworde  hyspan.  c  1205  LAY. 
21682  Mid  heore  hux  worden  [c  1273  hokere  worries  J. 

i  Huxen,  llUXOll.  [Another  form  oi*hoxen, 
Hox  sb.,  and  HOCKSHIN,  repr.  OE.  hohsinu  HOUGH- 
SINEW.]  The  hough  or  hock  of  a  quadruped  ;  the 
hough  of  a  man. 

1681  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1677/4  A  dapple  Grey  Gelding.. 
a  white  spot  above  the  Huxen  of  his  further  Leg  behind. 
1736-46  I'EGUE  Kenticistns  (E.  D.  S.),  Hitxcn^  the  same  as 
Somerset]  httcksheens,  i.  e.  the  hocks  or  hams. 

Hu'xing.  [Derivation  uncertain;  in  form  a 
vbl.  sb.  of  a  vb.  *hux,  the  existence  of  which  is 
assumed  by  Ash,  and  in  later  Diets.]  A  method 
of  catching  pike,  by  means  of  hooks  suspended  by 
lines  from  bladders. 

1708-15  KERSEY,  Huxing  of  the  Pike^  a  particular  way 
of  taking  that  sort  of  Fish.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
1787  BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  46  There  is  also  a  method  to 
take  pikes  with,  called  Huxing.  Take  thirty  or  forty  blad- 
ders, blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clo>e  and  strong  ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  each,  tie  a  line,  .at  the  end  of  the  lines,  let 
hooks  he  armed.. the  pike  having  taken  the  bait,  will 
bounce  about  with  the  bladder,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of 
all  the  spectators  ;  when  he  is  almost  spent  take  him  up. 

Huxter,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  HUCK.STEB,  etc. 

Huy,  var.  Hi  pron. ;  obs.  f.  HOT  sb.,  HUE  sb* 

Huyd,  obs.  pa,  pple.  of  HIDE  z/.1     Huydalgo, 

obs.  f.  HIDALGO.     Huyde,  obs.  f.  HIDE.     Huy- 

dels,    var.    RIDELS,    Cbs.      Huyfe,    var.    HOVE 
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HUYGHENIAN. 

Huyghenian  (haigr nian),  a.  [f.  Huyghen-s 
+  -IAX.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  Christian  Huygluns, 
a  Dutch  mathematician  and  astronomer  (1629-95). 

Hnygheniiin  eyepiece,  n  negative  eyepiece  of  an  optical 
instrument  invented  by  Huyghens,  consisting  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses,  with  iheir  plane  sides  towards  the  eye. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex,  Techn.  s.v.  Satellites*  The'.. Huge- 
nia-i  Satellite,  as  'tis  called,  because  discovered  first  by  Mr. 
.  '>lves  round  Saturn,  in  about  16  Days.  1837 
.  ,  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr,  95  The  pictures  formed  by 
deep  achromatic  triplet  object-glasses  acting  with  Huy- 
ghenianeye-piec>?s.  18677.  Honr.  Microsc.  \.  ii.  50  The  Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece,  .is  the  best  for  merely  optical  purposes. 

Huyr(e,  obs.  ft'.  HIRE  ;   var.  Hrui:,  Obs.t  a  cap. 

Hnyssenite  (J^i'senoit'i.  Mitt.  [Named  after 
Huyssen,  its  discoverer.]  A  greenish  grey  mineral, 
a  bornte  of  manganese  nml  iron,  from  the  salt  mine 
at  Stassfurt. 

1868  DAXA  J/y«,  (ed.  51  Suppl.  709. 

Huyst,  obs.  f.  HUST,  WHIST.  Huyt,  oK-.  f. 
HUED.  Huyte,  obs.  f.  WHITR. 

Huz,  north,  dial.  f.  Us. 

Huzz, -'A  10bs.  [Origin  obscure.  In  the  northern 
glossary  toj.  Hutton's  *  Tour  to  the  Caves'  1781,15 
'  ffiizzin,  an  husk  '.]  (See  quot.  \ 

1747  Genii,  Mag.  310  The  smaller  hulls,  chaff  and  buzzes, 
that  is,  grains  of  corn  in  their  hulls,  passed  thro*  this  wide 
wire  grate. 

Huzz    h»z),  int.     [Echoic.]     A  buzz. 

1827  HARDMAN  Waterloo  20  The  sprouts  of  this  twig  will 
resile  out  Huzz  !  While  their  verdant  branch  lies  buried  in 
the  fuzz. 

Huzz  ili^z),  t'.  Also  6  husz.  [Echoic;  see 
prec. :  cf.  wA/cs.]  intr.  (rarely  trans.}  To  bu//. 
Hence  Htvzzing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1555  w-  Wui.rvt.w  Far.ttc  Potions  1.  vi.  91  Gnattes.. 
driue  tiie  LLi.i^  \vith  their  stingyn^  and  terrible  hus/ymj, 
clenne  out  of  that  quartre.  1557-8  PHAER  sEneld  vi. 
Riij  b,  As  bees. .  With  buzzing  feruent  noyse.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MAKKH.  Cjnnt>y  Farms  320  Whether  you  heare  a  great 
noise  and  buzzing  within  [the  hive].  1664  ErHEREnr.R 
Love  in  Tn!>  \.  ii,  Mrs.  Graciana  has  flung  a  Squib  into  his 
bosom,  where  the  Wild-fire  will  buzz  for  a  time,  and  then, 
crack,  it  flies  out.  1682  OTWAY  Venice  Pres.  v.  i.  67  The 
waves  Huzzing  and  booming  round  my  sinking  head.  1747 
(t£n:l.  .'/iti.".  381  Let  not  your  vessel  be.  .stopped  clo-,<_, 
until,  by  drawing  it  off,  it  be  made  to  leave  buzzing  and 
sputtering.  1864  TEXNVSOM  North.  Farmer  (O.  S.)  xvi, 
Wi*  'is  kittle  o'  steam  Huzzin'  an'  maazin1  the  blessed 
fealds  wi'  the  Divil's  oan  team.  1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  Reynard 
70  Just  as  ?.  big  dragon  fly  Was  huzzing-buzzing  in  his  eye. 

Huzza  htfza1,  huza-),  int.  and  sb.  Also  6-8 
hussa,  7  hussaw,  7-  huzzah,  huzzay  (h»z£1*). 
[app.  a  mere  exclamation,  the  first  syllable  being 
a  preparation  for,  and  a  means  of  securing  simul- 
taneous utterance  of  the  final  a. 

It  is  mentioned  by  many  i7-i8th  c.  writers  as  being 
originally  a  sailor's  cheer  or  salute  :  '  It  was  derived  from 
the  marine  and  the  shouts  the  seamen  make  when  friends 
come  aboard  or  go  off'  (North  E.vaui.  (1740)  617).  It  may 
therefore  be  the  sa  ne  as  fteisau  !  hissa  !  originally  hauling 
or  hoisting  cries  :  see  HEEZE  v.  quot.  1549  and  HISSA. 
(German  has  also  hu'ssa  as  a  cry  of  hunting  and  pursuit, 
and,  subsequently,  of  exultation.)] 

A.  int.  A  shout  of  exultation,  encouragement, 
or  applause  ;  a  cheer  uttered  by  a  number  in  unison; 
a  hurrah. 

1681  N".  O.  Boileau's  Lutrfn  in.  33  Oh  see  (says  Nightl 
these  Rogues  sing  Huzza  !  proud  Of  sure  success,  under 
my  favouring  Shroud.  1706  FARQL'HAR  Recruit.  Officer  \. 
i,  Huzza  then  !  huzza  for  the  queen,  and  the  honour  of 
Shropshire  !  1830  C.  WORDSWORTH  Jrnl.  in  Overton  Life 
(1888)  50  Winchester  beat  Eton  by  sixty  runs,  huzza.  1855 
THACKERAY  Rose  «$•  Ring  xix,  Everybody  was  shouting, 
1  Huzzay  !  huzzay  !. .  Long  live  the  King  and  Queen  ! ' 

B.  sb.  The  shout  of  huzza ;  a  shout  of  exultation 
or  applause  ;  a  hurrah. 

1573  O.  HARVEY  Scholars  Low  in  Lettcr-bk.  (Camden) 
115  Whattes  now.. My  youthfulHste  hollaes,  hussaes  and 
sahoes,  But  wretchid  allasses.  godhelpes,  and  woes?  1665 
Evbi.vN  Diary  i  July.  Went  on  board  the  Prince  ..she 
had  700  men.  They  made  a  great  huzza  or  shout  at  our 
approch,  3  times.  1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1372/4  At  his 
passing  over  the  Bridge,  the  Castle  saluted  him  with  five 
great  Guns,  and  closed  the  farewel  with  three  Hus^aux, 
Seamen  like.  1686  S.  SF.WALL  Diary  25  Sept.,  Queen's  birth- 
day, .made  a  great  fire  in  the  evening,  many  hussas.  1688 
WOOD  Life  16  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.i  III.  289  Followed  with 
a  numerous  company,  with  loud  huzzaies.  171*  W.  ROGERS 
Voy.  220  We  saluted  each  of  the  other  Ships  with  3 
Huzzas  from  on  board  her.  1734  Poi'E  Kss.  Man  iv.  256 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs  Of  stupid 
stares  and  of  loud  huzzas.  1838  Hist.  AVr.  -smi  Rfgt.  Foot 
65  The  battalion  advanced  with  a  British  Huzza,  and  the 
enemy  abandoned  the  redoubt  and  fled.  1858  THACKERAY 
Virgin,  xxxix,  The  chaplain  slapped  down  his  cards  with 
1880  E.  KIRKK  Garfield  16  The  wild  huz/a  of 
victory. 

t  b.  allusively.  One  given  to  noisy  or  riotous 
conduct  :  a  rake,  a  gallant.  Also  huzza-woman. 

1660-73  WVCHERLF:Y  Genii,  Dancing-ftltist,  \.  ii,  We  are 
for  the  brisk  huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Ibid.^  Tear- 
ing midnight  ramblers,  or  huzza-women.  | 

C.  Huzz.i-rnen,  men  hired  to  shout  'huzza'. 
1715  Flying  Post  27  Jan.,  For  scores  of  huzza-men  . .  ,£40. 
Huzza    h»7.a-,  huza-),  v.    Also  9  huzzah,  huz- 
zay   \\VM--  .     [f.  llr/.z.v  int.'] 

1.   intr.   To  shout  huzza.     Constr.  at,  for. 

1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  510  They  are  Carouzing  and 
Huzzaing  like  mad  Devik  with  their  roaring  Companions. 
1705  HICKI  i  INSTIL  /V/V.f/v.  u.  iv.  42  They  drink  a  Health 
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—Huzzah- to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Highflown.  .Ceremony- 
Monger.     1768  BOSWF.U.  Corsica  iii.  (ed.  91  238  He  imme- 
diately sets  fire  to  it,  huwas  at  the  explosion.    1801  - 
Mist.  Re/:  v,  The  populace. .who  huzza  for  any  thin™  that 
brines  them  together,  huzzaed,     a  1845  HOOD  1'ul:  Dinner 
ii,  Hip,  hip  !  and  huzzaing,  And  singing  and  saying.     1856 
WHVTK  MELVILLE  Kale  Cm:   ix,  The  rustics   huzzaed  for 
their  landlord.     1860  THACKERAY  Round.  I'aftrs,  A'.-. 
I  huzzay  respectfully  when  they  pass  in  procession. 

2.  trans.  To  acclaim  with  huzzas. 

1688  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  381  They  huzza'd  and  humtn'd 
them  in  great  abundance.  1710  STEELE  Tatter  No.  193  rs, 
I  . .  have  yet  Lungs  enough  to  huzza  their  Victories.  1710 
HKARNK  CW/<vf.  K).  H.  S.i  II.  339  Some  Persons  were  so 
impudent  (to  speak  in  the  canting  phrase)  as  to  huzza  him. 
1813  SCOTT  Rokebyvi.  xxvi.  The  brute  crowd,  whose  envious 
zeal  Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel.  1855  Tin 
Nt-ucoiaes  I.  v.  49  The  way  of  the  world,  which  huz/ay  all 
prosperity. 

Hence  Huzza-ing-  -M.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  •  Huzza  er, 
one  who  shouts  huzza. 

1708  W.  KING  Cooktry  >  R.),  A  caldron  of  fat  beef  and 
stoop  of  ale  On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  §  44  (1740)  617  At  merry  Meetings, 
good  Fellowship  in  Way  of  Healths,  run  into  si.ine  K \ii.i- 
vagance  and  Noise,  as  that  which  they  called  Huzzaing,  an 
Usage  then  at  its  Perfection.  1805  Naval  Chron.  X  I  \  . 
384  The  huzzaing  multitude.  1838  Tail's  Mat:.  V.  426 
Shouters,  or  singers,  or  huzzaers.  1862  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON 
in  Bradford  Advertiser  15  Feb.  6/1  A  vulgar  huzzaer  in 
the  mob.  1861  CABLVLK  f'rccik.  Gt.  x.  viii.  (1872)  III.  298 
1  These  huzzahings  only  tell  me  what  I  have  lost ! '  said  the 
new  King. 

Huzzard.  1 06s.  [?f.  IIuzz  z>.  + -ARD.  Cf. 
BUZZARD  s/>.~,  and  hnzz-biizz  cockchafer  (Chester 
and  Shropsh.).]  A  species  of  fly  used  in  angling. 

1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  299  Huzzard  . .  This  fly  is 
little  known  . .  It  is  larger  than  the  green-drake,  of  a  beauti- 
ful lemon-colour,  both  body  and  wings.  1829  GLOVER  Hist. 
Derby  I.  177  Well  known  to  the  expert  angler,  .harry  long- 
legs  fly,  hawthorn  fly,  huzzard  fly. 

Huzzie,  huzzy:  sec  HUSST. 

Hv-,  a  rare  ME.  spelling  of  /«<-,  as  in  hv  =  hit, 
How  ;  kvnt  =  HUNT;  hvyr  =  hair,  HruE. 

Hw-,  a  frequent  OE.  initial  element  (:— OTeut. 
//re-,  pre-Teut.  kw-},  for  which  wh-  was  afterwards 
substituted ;  e.  g.  OE.  hwA,  hwelp,  /nt'istle,  lnu$, 
hivylc  (early  ME.  hivuch^,  now  WHO,  WHELP, 
WHISTLE,  \\  HY,  WHICH.  All  OE.  and  early  ME. 
words  in  Aw-  included  in  this  dictionary  will  be 
found  under  \\~H-. 

Hw-  also  occurs,  esp.  in  early  Sc.  works,  for  Iiun- 
and  hit-:  e.  g.  Hw  =  hu,  How;  Hwe  =  HUE; 
Hwgsom  -  UGSOME  ;  Hwiek  =  Intik,  HOOK  ; 
Hwid  =  htiid,  HOOD  ;  Hwide  =  httidt,  HIDE  ; 
Hwmble  =  HTMBLK  ;  Hwnt  =  HINT  ;  Hwou, 
hwu  =  How;  Hwre  =  hure,  WHORE  ;  Hws,  hwsz 
-Jiuas,  Aits,  HOUSE;  Hwyd  =  huyd,  HID;  etc. 

Hwyr,  var.  Hum-. 

Hy,  var.  HEO,  Hi  from. ;  obs.  f.  HIE,  HIGH,  I. 

Hyacine,  corrupt  f.  HYACINTH  (sense  i). 

1590  SPENSFR  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  54  Some  deep  empurpled  as  thn 
Hyacine  [so*?//.  1611  ;  fd.  1590  nijspr.  Hyacint ;  rimes  vine, 
wine,  incline]  Some  as  the  Rubine  laughing  sweetly  red. 

Hyacinth  (hsi'Ssin))).  Also  6  hiacinthe, 
hyaoint,  6-7  hiaoynth,  hyacinthe,  7  hiacint ; 
see  also  JACINTH.  [Ultimately  ad.  Or.  iiamvOos 
hyacinth  (flower  and  gem),  of  unknown  origin, 
explained  in  Greek  myth  as  the  name  of  a  youth 
beloved  by  Apollo :  see  sense  2.  The  earliest 
forms  in  English  were  jaciiiefe,  jacyiict,  jacynth, 
a.  OF.  jacincle,  mod.F.  jacinthe  (see  JACINTH)  ; 
the  more  classical  form  (after  L.  hyacinthns)  was 
introduced  in  the  i6th  c.  (so  also  F.  hyacinthe,  now 
antiquated,  ace.  to  Hatz.-Darm.).  In  modern  usage 
the  gem  is  called  jacinth  and  hyacinth,  but  the 
latter  is  the  exclusive  form  for  the  Mower.] 

1.  A  precious  stone,  a.  Rendering  or  representing 
Gr.  vaxivffos,  L.  hyacintlnts,  ancient  name  of  a 
precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour,  probably  the 
sapphire,  b.  In  modern  use,  a  reddish-orange 
variety  of  zircon ;  also  applied  to  varieties  of 
garnet  and  topaz  of  similar  colour. 

[1*30,  etc.  sec  JACINTH.]  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Nelvc  Inti. 
(Arb.)  20  Ruhines,  Hiacinthes,  Saphyres,  Topases.  1610 
B.  JONSON  Alch.  n.  ii.  Wks.  iRtldg.'  246/1  Dishes  of  agate, 
set  in  gold,  and  studded,  With  emeralds,  saphyres,  hiacynths, 
and  rubies.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Or/,  s.v.,  Cmifatimi  cf 
Jfyn<  iutti,  is  a  thin  cordial  electuary,  composed  of  divvn 
kinds  of  precious  stones,  particularly  of  that  whose  denomi- 


sparkling  with  amethysts  and  hyacinths.  1879  ROSCOE  & 
SCHORLEMMKK  Treat^.  Chcm.  II.  ii.  267  Zircon  and  hyacinth 
possess  the  formula  Zr  Si  Oi. 

C.   Her.  In  blazoning  by  precious  stones,  the 
name  for  the  colour  tenne  or  tawny. 

[1688  R.  \\OLVr.  A riiioiirv  I.  ii.  12/2  Jacynthe.)  1704  J. 
H  \RR1S  Lex.  Tickn..  Tcnuyor  Tamney,  the  Heralds  term 
for  a  bright  Colour,  made  of  Red  and  Yellow  mixed  ;  . .  in 
the  Coats,  .of  nobles  'tis  called  Hyacinth. 

fd.  A  blue  or  purple  fabric:  =  JACINTH  I  c.  Obs. 
1609  HinLK(Douay) /?«•/;«.  xlv.  "  An  holie  robe,  of  gold: 
and  hyacinthe  (1388  WVCLII  iacynct],  and  purple. 


HYACINTHINE. 

2.  A  plant,  a.  Rendering  or  representing  Gr. 
iaxii/005, 1.,  hyaciallius,  a  name  among  the  ancients 
for  some  flower;  according  to  Ovid  a  deep  red  or 
'purple'  lily  n  Lilh/nt  Martagoi?),  but  variously 
taken  by  authors  as  a  gladiolus,  iris,  or  larkspur. 
(.See  liubani  Flora  1'irgil.  63.  Xow  only  Hist,  or 
poetic. 

In  ancient  mythology  the  flower  is  said  to  have  spru: 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  youth    Hyadnlhus,   and    the 
ancients  thought  they  could    decipher   on   the  petals  the 
letter*  Af,  or  AlAItexclafl  Knnsixt.6, 

Ovid.  Met.  x.  211).  Hence  many  literary  allusions'  also 
Liniuetu'l  specific  name  for  the  Wild  Hyacinth  or  Bluebell, 
ffjfaeinfAta  tiott-scriptits. 

1578  I.VTR  Dodotiis  n.  xliii.  202  Of  the  redde  l.illie  Guide 
wryteth  this,  lhat  it  cam.-  of  ihe  blond  of  the  Boy  Hya- 
cinthus  ..  And  for  a  perpetuall  memorie  of  the  Boy  Hya- 
dnthiu,  Apollo  named  these  floures  Hyacinthes.  1595 
:  '  r';//.  \x\iv,  \'ou  are  changed,  but  not  t'  a  hyacint  ; 

I  fear  your  eye  hath  turned  your  rn.irt  to  flint  a  1649 
"i  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  ,f,  Q  hyacinths! 
for  ay  your  At  keep  still,  Nay,  with  more  marks  of  woe  your 
leaves  now  fill.  1837  WIIKWFII.  //„,-.  /„,/,„/.  ,v<-.  (,857) 
III.  220  The  hyacinth  on  whose  petal-  the  notes  of  grief 
were  traced. 

b.  In  modem  use,  the  English  name  of  the  genus 
llyacinthus  (N.O.  Liliacc;v~),  consisting  of  bulbous 

•  plants  with  bell-shaped  six-parted  flower 
various  colours,  usually  drooping,  arranged  in  a 
loose  upright  spike  ;  esp.  //.  c<riciitalis.  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  of  which  numerous  varieties  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 
Also  applied,  with  or  without  qualification,  to 
various  allied  plants  of  similar  habit,  as  species  of 
Scilla,  Ahtscari,  etc. 

Californian  H.,  the  genus  Krodi.ra.  Feathered  H., 
Miisiari  cmtositm  ritonstrosiuit.  Grape  H.t  the  genus 
Mnscari,  esp.  M.  Mrjroi.ics.  Lily  H.,  Scilla  Lilio- 
llyacinthus.  Missouri  H.,  the  genera  Hrodixa  and  Hcs- 
ffivscordum  (/Icsferatitlins-.  Star  H.,  Scilla  aiticrna. 
Starch  H.,  Mvscari  raceinosjttii.  Tassel  H.,  Alnscari 
conrosnin.  Water  H.,  a  name  of  Pontederia  crctssipes, 
a  water  plant  of  Florida,  etc.,  with  clusters  of  light-blue  or 
violet  flowers.  Wild  or  Wood  H.  (of  Britain!,  Scilla 
nutans  '  =  BLUEBELL  2);  (of  N.  America!,  Scilla  or  Camassia 
Fraseri.  (See  Treas.  Bot.  and  Miller  riant-n.\ 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xlviii.  205  There  be  two  series  of 
Hyacinthes,  yet  oner  and  ahoue  diuers  others  whiche  are 
also  counted  Hyacinthes.  Ibid.  206  In  Englishe  also 
Hyacinthe  or  Crowtoes.  1664  EVKLVN  Kal.  Hort.  (1729! 
198  Tuberous  Iris,  Hyacinth  Zeboin.  1728-46  THOMSON 
.V/r/;/^  546  Hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  white.  1741  Coinfil. 
Fain. -Piece  n.  iii.  353  Beds  of  Ranunculus,  Hyacinth,  and 
Anemonies.  1820  SHELLFV  Sensit.  PI.  i.  vii,  The  hyacinth, 
purple,  and  white,  and  blue,  Which  flung  from  its  bells  a 
sweet  peal  anew.  1851  LONCF.  Gold.  Leg.  iv.  Convent 
Hirschau  74  A  delicious  fragrance,  .as  of  hyacinths.  1859 
TFNNVROX  Guinevere  386  Sheets  of  hyacinth  That  seem'd 
the  heavens  upbreaking  thro'  the  earth.  1882  Garden  1 1 
Feb.  90/1  Spare  bulbs  of  Grape  Hyacinths.. might  be  natu- 
ralised in  ihe  Grass.  1897  Daily  Nttfs  so  June  8/1  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  objects  to  the  southron  use  of  the  name 
bluebells,  as  applied  to  the  flowers  that  he  prefers  to  call 

I  wood  hyacinths.  1897  H.  J.  WEBBER  in  bulletin  l/.S.  Dtp. 
Agric.,  Kot.  No.  18  i/i'.V.-l  The  Water  Hyacinth,  and  its 
lelation  to  navigation  in  Florida. 

c.  fig.  (//.).  Hyacinthine    locks.      (See  HYA- 
CINTHINE i. 

1768  SIR  W.  JONES  Solima  5  in  Poems,  etc.  (1777  i  The 
fragrant  hyacinths  of  Azza's  hair. 

d.  A  purplish  blue  colour  resembling  that   of 
a  common  variety  of  the  flower  (see  b). 

1891  Daily  AYrcs  24  Feb.  q  3  The  new  spring  colour  is 
called  'hyacinth'  and  is  exactly  that  of  the  purple-blue 
hyacinth. 

8.  A  bird  ;  a  kind  of  water-hen  with  purple 
plumage,  as  the  genera  lonornis  and  Porphyrio. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  hyacinth-like  adj.; 
hyaointh-glass.  a  glass  vessel  for  the  water-culture 
of  a  hyacinth-bulb  ;  hyacinth-stone  =  sense  I. 

1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  ix,  The  hyacinth-glasses  in  the 
parlour-window,  a  1849  MANGAN  I'otms  (1859)  61  A  price 
less  hyacinth-stone.  1859  W.  S.  COI.EMAN  VaME&m&dMQ 
71  Delicate  white  blossoms  ..  arrayed  in  a  hyacinth-like 
form.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Oct.  n/i  In  1730  the  hyacinth 
trade  experienced  its  greatest  prosperity. 

b.  esp.  in  reference  to  the  reddish-orange  colour 
of  the  gem  (i  b\  or  the  blue  or  purple  colour  of 
the  flower  (a\ 

1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disp.  11713!  381/1   The  Odoriferous 

How  or  Hyacinth  Oil.  1796  KIRWAN  Eleni.  Klin.  (ed.  j) 
..  29  Hyacinth  red — high  red  with  a  shade  of  bruwn.  1876 
ll'iurerCityx.  290  The  hyacinth-hued  hills.  1898 
Daily  Xe-.vs  g  Apr.  6/3  Tne  favourite  colour,  .the  hyacinth 
blue,  so  called  by  the  milliners,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  mauve  than  blue. 

Hyacinthian  (hsiiasi'nfian),  a.  [f.  L.  hya- 
cititli-ns  +  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyacinth 

(sense  i  or  2),  hyacinthine. 

1714  ErsnEN  Crt.  of  Lore  in  Steele's  Poet.  Misc.  102 
Proud  Columns  ..  That  hown  from  Hyacinthian  Quarries 
came  1794  MRS.  A.  M.  BKN'NITT  /...>*;  I.  -  A  profu- 
i  white  waving  locks  ..  conveyed  some  idea  of  their 
hyacinthian  beauty,  before  ago  had  silvered  them  over. 
1858  CASWALL  Poems  03  Hyacinthian  blue. 

Hyacinthine  (h;>iiasrn]>in,-ain  ,a.  Also  7-8 
-in.  [ad.  L.  kyacinikm-us,  a  Gr.  iiaxivftv-ot,  f. 
ItaxivSos  HYACINTH  :  see  -INK .] 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth  ,  cither  thf  gem  vi  a 
or  the  flower).     (Chiefly  as  a  poc-tic  or  rhetorical 


r 


HYADES. 
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HYBRID. 


epithet  of  hair,  after  j%»n.Ctf. VI.  331,  KO/IOS  vaxif- 
eifcj>  avift  !>noias,'  locks  like  the  hyacinthine  flower', 
which  in  the  next  line  seem  to  be  compared  to  gold.^ 
1656  RLCK  I  -  of  Violet  or  Purple 

,.  1667  MILTON  .  .  /,.  iv.  301  Hyacimhin  locks  Round 
from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung  Clustring.  1735  POPE 
.  vi.  274  His  hy.icinthine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curls. 
1791  PEARSON  in  Pint.  Trans.  LXXXI.  363  Argentine 
(lowers  of  antimony,  hyacinthine  glass  of  antimony.  1863 
BATEsATd/.  Amazon  iv.  (18641  80  The  splendid  Hyacinthine 
Macaw  i .Macwcrctts  Hyacintliinus^ .  .is  entirely  of  a  soft 
hya:inthine  blue  colour,  except  round  the  eyes.  1874 
LOWELL  Agfissiz  Poet.  Wks.  1890  IV.  112  Shaking  with 
burly  mirth  his  hyacinthine  hair.  1874  H.  D.  WESTROIT 
.!/«•;.  Precious  Stones  74  Many  fine  engravings,  and  also 
camei,  occur  in  the  essonite,  and  the  hyacinthine  garnet. 
Ibid.  93  The  hyacinlhine  sard  is  .  .  a  ri<:h  .  .  vari-_-i\ 
stone  which  possesses  the  orange-red  tint. 

2.  Of.  made  of,  or  adorned  with  hyacinths. 

1675  HOBRES  Odyssey  (1677)  73  From  his  hair  the  colour 
gray  she  [Pallas]  took.  And  made  it  like  the  hyacinthine 
flower.  1760  FAWKF.S  tr.  Anacn\vi  xlii.  (R.i,  With  hya- 
cinthine chaplet  crown'd.  1791  COWPER  Odyssey  vt.  286 
His  cuiling  locks  like  hyacinthine  flowers.  1822  '  B.  CORN- 
WALL  '  Sonn.  to  Skylark,  Hyacinthine  bowers. 

3.  Like  the  boy  Hyacinthus  of  Greek  mythology. 
1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Threnody,  The  hyacinthine  boy,  for 

whom  Morn  well  mi^ht  break  and  April  bloom. 

II  Hyadesih3i-ad;~z;,rf.//.  Astron.  Rarelyangli- 
cized  Hyads.  [a.  Gr.  vaSfs,  fern,  pi.,  in  popular 
etymology  connected  with  vetv  to  rain  their  heliacal 
rising  being  supposed  to  prognosticate  rain),  but 
perhaps  f.  us,  vos  swine,  the  L.  name  being  sticula- 
little  pigs.  With  the  anglicized  Hyads  cf.  F. 
Hyades.]  A  group  of  stars  near  the  Pleiades,  in 
the  head  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  bright  red  star  Aldebaran. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  vin.  xxv.(Bodl.  MS.l,  Hyades 
. .  bene  reyny  sterres,  for  in  be  risynge  of  them  falleb  moche 
rayne.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  viii.  21  Of  every  sterne 
the  twinkilling  notis  he  . .  Arthuris  huyfe,  and  Hyades. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiii.  192  The  Pleiads  and  Hiads 
make  the  Seasons,  the  Dogstarre  maketh  the  heat  of  the 
Sommer.  1637  HEYWOOD  Royal  Ship  27  Shining  like  five 
of  the  seven  Hyades.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIV.  104/2 
Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades  form  the  forehead  and  eye. 
1854  KEIGHTLEV  MythoL  Anc.  Greece  (ed.  3)  413  The 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  Orion's  strength. 

Hyaena,  variant  of  HYENA. 

II  Hya-hya  (hai-aihai-a).  [Native  name.]  The 
Cow-tree  of  British  Guiana  ( Tal'ernirmoitlana 
•utilis)  :  see  COW-TREE  2. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  494/1  The  milk-tree, or  Hya-hya 
of  Demerara.  a  1882  SIR  R.  CHRISTISON  Autobiog.  (1885)  I. 
390,  I  examined  in  1830  the  juice  obtained  by  incision  into 
the  trunk  of  the  Hya-hya  tree. 

Hyalesceilt  (hsi,ale-sent),  a.  [f.  Gr.  i!a\-os 
glass  +  -ESCKNT.]  Becoming  hyaline  or  glassy. 
So  Hyale  scence,  the  process  of  becoming  or 
condition  of  being  hyaline. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Hyalesccnce. 

Hyalin  (hai-alin).  [f.  Gr.  i/oX-os  glass  (see 
next)  +  -IN.]  a.  Physiol.  '  The  pellucid  point 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  developement  of  the 
nucleolusof  Schleiden' ;Mayne).  b.  Path.  Reck- 
linghausen's  term  for  the  translucent  substance 
found  in  tubercle ;  called  by  Langhans  '  canalised 
fibrin'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  c.  An  opalescent  sub- 
stance resembling  chitin,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  wall  of  a  hydatid  cyst.  (So  called 
by  Hoppe-Seyler.) 

1854  'n  MAVNF.  Expos.  I. ex. 

Hyaline  hai'alin,  -ain),  a.  and  si.  [ad.  L. 
hyalin-us,  a.  Gr.  i/aAirot  of  glass  or  crystal,  f.  u'oAo?, 
v(\os  glass  (said  to  be  originally  an  Egyptian  word). 
Cf.  F.  hyalin  (OF.  ialin..} 

A.  adj.  Resembling  glass,  transparent  as  glass, 
glassy,  crystalline,  vitreous.     (Chiefly  technical.} 

Hyaline  cartilage,  ordinary  cartilage,  as  distinguished 
from  fibro-carlilage  or  other  varieties.  Hyaline  degenera- 
tion, a  form  of  degeneration  of  various  tissues  in  which 
they  assume  a  glassy  appearance. 

a  1661  HOLYDAV  Juvenal  11673)  T74  Sprinkled  over  with 
hyaline  or  glass-colour'd  dust.  1791  E.  DA1WIH  Bot.  Card. 
I.  117  As  below  she  braids  her  hyaline  hair.  1828  STARK 
Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  118  Body  oblong,  depressed,  .tunic 
whitish,  hyaline.  1855  HOLDEN  Hum.  Osteol.  '1878)  24 
The.  .skeleton  of  the  foetus.. consists  at  first  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  1867  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  ii.  (1870)  30 
Like  the  hyaline  pavement  which  John  saw  in  vision.  1880 
W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  iqt/t  Cent.  April  613  Near  the  surface 
of  the  water.,  the  inter-spaces  [of  the  iceberg]  lose  their  dead 
whiteness,  and  become  hyaline  or  bluish.  1897  ALLBUTT 
Sjrst.  Mcd.  II.  698  These  hyaline  or  hyaloid  degenerations 
are  found,  .in  aged  dogs. 

B.  sb.    1.   '  A   sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal ' 
(flaAaffffa  va\ivi),  Rev.  iv.  6' ;  hence  a  poetic  term 
for  the  smooth  sea,  the  clear  sky,  or  any  transparent 
substance. 

1667  MILTON  f.  /,.  vn.  610  On  the  cleer  Hyaline,  the 
Glassie  Sea.  1827  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  Isl.  I.  162  Through 
the  clear  hyaline  the  Ship  of  Heaven  Came  sailing.  1876 
M.  COLLINS  l-'r.  Mian,  to  M.  II.  Pref.  Poem  186  Like  halcyon 
brooding  on  the  hyaline.  1876  BLACKMORE  Griffs  II.  xiv. 
215  .Meadows  . .  fluttered  with  the  pearly  hyaline  of  dew. 

2.  Anat.  and  Kiol.  a.  The  HYALOID  membrane 
of  the  eye.  b.  Hyaline  cartilage  (see  A  .  c.  = 

HYALOPLASM. 


1864  WEBSTER,  Hyaline, .  .the  pellucid  substance  in  cells 
!    in  process  of  development. 

II  Hyaliuo'sis.  Path.  [See  -osis.]  Hyaline 
degeneration  :  see  HYALINE  a. 

1876  tr.  ll'agners  Gen.  Pathol.  325  Hyaloid  degenera- 
tion, or  hyalinosis. 

Hyalite  (hai-ilwt).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  va\-os  glass 
+  -ITK  ;F.  hyalite) :  named  by  Werner  1 794.]  A 
colourless  variety  of  opal,  occurring  in  globular 
concretions. 

1794  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  t'ed.  2!  I.  297  Hyalite,  Mailer's 
Glass,  of  the  Germans.  1852  TH.  Ross  Hvm&oulfs  Tra--. 
\.  i.  36  Known  by  the  names  of  volcanic  glass,  glass  of 
Muller,  or  hyalite.  1868  DANA  Min.  ied.  5)  201  Hyalite 
occurs  in  amygdaloid. 

II  Hyalitis  (h3i,aUrtis).  Path.  [f.  Gr.  CaA-os 
glass  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3)  975 
Hyalitis  is  not  excited  by  wounds, 

Hyalo-  (h;>i|al0i,  combining  form  of  Gr.  i/oA-oj 
glass,  used  in  various  modern  terms,  chiefly  scientific 
and  technical :  as  Hy  aloclast  -klast)  noncc-wd. 
[after  iconoclast},  a  glass-breaker.  HyalogTaph 
(-graf)  [Gr.  -^pa^os  that  writes],  '  an  instrument 
for  etching  on  a  transparent  surface ' ;  so  Hyalo- 
graphy  (-{rgrafi)  [Gr.  -ypaipia  writing], '  the  art  of 
writing  or  engraving  on  glass'  ^Webster  1864". 
t  Hyalo'melan  e,  Min.  [Gr.  pt\av-  black],  a  name 
formerly  given  to  glassy  varieties  of  basalt.  Hyalo- 
micte  (-mikt).  Mitt.  [Fr.  hyalomicte,  f.  Gr.  /UKTOS 
mixed],  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica,  of  granulated 
texture.  Hyalophane  (-f<Hn),  Min.  [Gr.  -<pavrp 
appearing],  a  barium  feldspar,  found  in  transparent 
crystals.  Hyaloplasm  v-plsez'm),  Biol.  [Gr. 
7r\do>ia  moulding,  formation],  transparent  homo- 
geneous protoplasm  ;  hence  Hyalopla'sraic  a., 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterons  (-p'pteras),  a.  Entom.  [Gr.  v-rioov 
wing],  having  transparent  wings  (Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1854").  Hyalo  siderite  (-si'derait),  A  fin.  [Gr. 
oi8ripiTT)f  of  iron  :  see  SIDERITE],  a  very  ferruginous 
variety  of  chrysolite,  occurring  in  large  glassy 
crystals.  Hyalospermons  (-spS'jmss),  a.  Bot.  [Gr. 
owipfia  seed],  having  transparent  seeds  (Mayne 
1854).  Hyalotekite  (-trkait),  Min.  [Gr.  Trjucw 
to  melt:  see  -ITE],  a  silicate  of  lead  with  barium 
and  calcium,  which  fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  t  Hyalo- 
type  vsee  qnot.). 

18..  MOORE  Devil  among  Schol.  106  That  redoubted 
*Hya!oclast,  Who  still  contrived,  by  dint  of  throttle, 
Where'er  he  went  to  crack  a  bottle  !  1879  RL-TI.EY  Stndy 
Rocks  xi.  199  He  subdivides  them  into  tachylites,  or  those 
which  are  soluble  in  acids,  and  *hyalomelanes  or  those 
which  are  insoluble  in  acids.  1853  TH.  Ross  Hitmboldt's 
Tra.it.  HI.  xxv.  65  Analogous  to  the  stanniferous  granites, 
the  "hyalomictes,  and  the  pegmatites.  1855  Amer.  yrnl. 
Sc.  Ser.  u.  XIX.  362  *Hyafophan  ..  ocrurs..in  the  dolo- 
mite of  the  Binnen  valley.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  346 
Hyalophane.  .fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  blebby  glass.  1886 
LUu.isGF.R  in  yrnl.  R.  Microsc.  Soc.  Apr.  199  A  distinct 
granular  condition  becomes  apparent  in  what  was  the  homo- 
(  genepus  "hyaloplasm.  1824  /'/(//.  Mag.  LXIII.  182  'Hyalo- 
siderite  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  crystals.  1851  R,  HUNT 
Photogr.  ix.  ip2  Specimens,  which  they  term  *Hyalotypes. 
These  are  positive  pictures,  copied  on  glass  from  negatives 
obtained  upon  the  same  material.  Their  peculiarity  is  the 
adaptation  of  them  for  magic-lantern  slides. 

Hyaloid  (hai-aloid),  a.  and  sb.     [a.  F.  hyahide, 
'    or  ad.  L.  hyaloides,  a.  Gr.   iiaXoeiSifc  like  glass, 
glassy,  f.  CaAos  glass  :  see  HYALINE.] 

A.  adj.    (Chiefly  /Itta/.*)     a.  Glassy,    hyaline. 
Hyaloid  coal   or    manbrane,   a   thin   transparent 
membrane  enveloping  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye.    Hyaloid  body,  humour,  substance  :  names  for 
the  vitreous  humour  {Syd,  Soc.  Lex),     b.  Con- 
nected  with   the   hyaloid    membrane,   as   hyaloid 
artery,  canal,  vein  (ibid.). 

1835-6  TooDCj'f/.  Anat.  I.  306/1  The  outer  capsule  formed 
by  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Ibid.  553/1  The  hyaloid  coat  . . 
is  perfectly  transparent.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  139/1  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  secreted  by  the 
surfaces  of  the  hyaloid  cells.  1877  HUXI.EY  Anat.  In-\ 
AniiH.  viii.  527  Covered  by  a  thick  hyaloid  membrane. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  Anat.  The  hyaloid  membrane  :  see  A.  a. 
[1670  Phil.    Trans.  V.   1025  Tlie  llyalocides,  which   in- 

velopes  the  Vitreous  humour,  is  perfectly  transparent.] 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  138/2  The  pigment  left  by  the  ciliary- 
body,  which  . .  rests  upon  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
hyaloid.  1869  f.ng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  272  2  Beyond  this  h\al  ji.l 
. .  is  the  retina. 

2.  HYALINE  I!,  i. 

1844  Htackiv.  Mag.  LV'I.  31  A  picturesque  rock,  im- 
mersed up  to  its  shoulder-  in  .1  ^ruen  hyaloid. 

II  Hyaloiditis  t-ai-tis).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITIS.] 
Inflammation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

1854  in  MAYNE  F.xfos.  / 

II  Hyalonema  ,!}••>] ia'onrma).  [mnd.L.,  f.  Gr. 
iia\o-s  glass  +  rijpa  thread.]  The  glass-rope  sponge, 
which  roots  itself  to  the  sea-bed  by  a  long  stem 
twisted  of  fine  siliceous  threads.  1  fence  Hyalo- 
ne  mid,  a  sponge  of  this  family  •  Hyalonemi,-::. 


1855  KINGSLEY  Glaucus  (1878)   86  The    Hyalonemas,  or 
glass-rope  sponges.     1876  Benedens  Anitn.  Parasites  64  In 
the  sea  of  Japan  is  found  a  very  remarkable  sponge,  gene- 
rally  knowti  l>y  the  name  of  Hyalonema. 

Hyalose  (hai-aU™s).  i  hem.  [I.  as  HYALIN  + 
-"M-:.]  A  dextro-rotatory  sugar  obtained  from  the 
hyalin  of  a  hydatid  cyst. 

1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hybern-,  incorrect  spelling  of  HIBERN-. 

Hyblaean  (haiblran),  a.  Also  Hyblean.  [f 
L.  J/yblir-iis  f.  Hybla,  Gr.  "T/3A.7;)  +  -AN.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  town  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  the  honey  produced  on  the  neighbouring  hills  ; 
hence  poet.,  honied,  sweet,  mellifluous. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Dtvifs  Banquet  17  Not  the  Hyblaean 
Nectar  of  heauen,  whereof,  he  that  drinkes,  shall  neuer 
thirst  againe.  1682  TATE  Abs.  q  Achit.  n.  1123  Thronging 
and  busy  as  Hyblaean  swarms.  1742  YOUNG  -Yf.  Th.  n. 
536  From  friendship  . .  The  Wise  extract  Earth's  most 
Hyblean  Bliss.  1880  SWINBUHXR  Slii.iy  S/iaks.  201  Golden 
and  Hyblaean  eloquence  ! 

Hyblan    hai-blan),a.  rare-'.    =prec. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  v.  190  She'll  hear  the 
softest  hum  of  Hyblan  bee. 

Hybodpnt  (hi-bod^nt),  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Gr.  Sflos 
hump,  i/3<ls  hump-backed  +  oSou's,  uSovr-  tooth.] 

A.  sii.  A  shark  of  the  extinct  genus  Hybodon  or 
family  Hybodontidn-,  with  conical  compressed  teeth. 

1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  589  Intermediate  between  these 
[Cestracionts)  and  the  ordinary  Sharks  was  another  family, 
to  which  the  name  of  Hybodonts  has  been  given.  1862 
DANA  Man.  Geol.  278  note.  1877  LE  CONTE  Elcm.  Geol 
(1879)  388. 

B.  adj.  Belonging  to  this  family  of  fishes. 

1872  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  339  The  teeth  are  of  what  is 
called  the  'Hybodont'  form,  having  a  general  conical 
shape. 

Hybrid  (hai-brid,  hi-brid),  sb.  and  a.  Also  7 
hi-,  hybride.  [f.  L.  hybrida,  more  correctly  hi- 
brida  (ibridd),  offspring  of  a  tame  sow  and  wild 
boar  ;  hence,  of  human  parents  of  different  races, 
half-breed.  Cf.  F.  hybride  (1 798  in  Hatz.-Darm.). 

A  few  examples  of  this  word  occur  early  in  171)1  c. ;  but 
it  was  scarcely  in  use  till  the  i9th.  The  only  member  of 
the  group  given  by  Johnson  is  HYBRIDOUS  a.  ;  Ash  and 
Todd  have  also  hybrid  adj.,  to  which  Webster  1828  adds 
hybrid  sb.  As  to  the  ultimate  etym.  of  L.  hybrida  see 
Prof.  Minton  Warren  in  Amcr.  yrnl.  Phihl.  V.  No.  4.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  The  offspring  of  two  animals  or  plants  of 
different  species,  or  (less  strictly)  varieties ;  a  half- 
breed,  cross-breed,  or  mongrel. 

Reciprocal  hybrids,  hybrids  produced  from  the  same 
two  species  A  and  B,  where  in  the  one  case  A  is  male  and 
B  female,  in  the  other  B  is  male  and  A  female ;  e.g.  the 
mule  and  the  hinny. 

a.  ofanimals.    (In  I  ;th  c.  only  as  in  original  L.) 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  231  There  is  no  creature  ingenders 

so  soon  with  wild  of  the  kind,  as  doth  swine  :  and  verily 
such  hogs  in  old  time  they  called  Hybrides,as  a  man  would 
say,  halfe  \vild.  1623  CocittRAM,  Hibri^,-,  a  Ho£  ingendred 
betweene  a  wilde  Boare  and  a  tame  Sow.  1828  WEBSTER, 
Hybrid,  a  mongrel  or  mule  ;  an  animal  or  plant,  produced 
from  the  mixture  of  two  species.  1851  D.  WILSON  Prek. 
Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  232  Grotesque  hybrids,  half-bird, 
half-beast.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Sfec.  i.  26  The  hybrids 
or  mongrels  from  between  all  the  breeds  of  the  pigeon  are 
perfectly  fertile.  1862  HUXLEY  Left.  U'rkg.  Men  112 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  '  Mongrels '  w  hich  are 
crosses  between  distinct  races  and  '  hybrids '  which  are 
crosses  between  distinct  species. 

b.  of  human  beings. 

1630  B.  JONSON  New  Inn  n.  ii,  She's  a  wild  Irish  born, 
sir,  and  a  hybride.  1861  J.  CRAWFURD  in  Trans.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  (N.S.)  1.  357  At  the  best  we  (EnglishJ  are  but  hybrids, 
yet,  probably,  not  the  worse  for  that  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Carthage  434  Negroes  from  the  Soudan,  not  such  sickly 
.  .hybrids  as  you  see  in  Oxford  Street. .but  real  down-right 
Negroes  halfnaked,  black  as  ebony. 

c.  of  plants. 

[1788  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  ed.  4!  Gloss.,  Hybrida,  a  Bas- 
tard, a  monstrous  Production  of  two  Plants  of  different 
Species.]  1828  [see  a].  1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  x.  (1858) 
167  No  hybrids  but  such  as  are  of  a  woody  perennial 
character  can  be  perpetuated  with  certainty.  1846  J.  BAX- 
TER Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  358  Swedes  are  generally 
sown  first.  Hybrids  . .  are  usually  sown  next,  and  white 
turnips  the  last.  1867  DARWIN  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  III. 
306  1'he  common  Oxlip  found  everywhere  . .  in  England,  is 
certainly  a  hybrid  between  the  primrose  and  cow^i]i. 

2.  trans/,  and  fig.  Anything  derived  from  hetero- 
geneous sources,  or  composed  of  different  or  in- 
congruous elements  ;  in  Philol.  a  composite  word 
formed  of  elements  belonging  to  different  languages. 

1850  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  iv.  213  A  free  resort  to  grotesque 
compounds,  .favours  the  multiplication  of  yet  more  grotes- 

?ue  hybrids.     1860  DARWIN  in  Lije  ??  l.t-tt.  11887}  U.  338, 
will  tell  you  what  you  are,  a  hybrid,  a  uumpU-x  ( TOSS  of 
lawyer,  poet,  naturalist,  and  theologian  !     1874  LISLE  CARR 
Jjtd.   Givynne  II.   vii.    163  A  remarkable  hybrid  between 
a  frank  . .  bumpkin,  and  a  used  up  exquisite.     1879  MOKKI-. 
^ ccid.  39  Sometimes  we  find  English  and   k»mance 
elements  compounded.     These  are  termed  Hybrids.     1895 
F.  HALL  T-.vo  Trifles  28  The  ancient  Romans  would  not  have 
endured  scio  .  :!i*!a,  a*,  a  new  type  of  hybrid. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Produced  by  the  inter-breeding  of  two  different 
species  or  varieties  of  animals  or  plants ;  mongrel, 
cross-bred,  half-bred. 

1775  Asn,  Hybrid,  begotten  between  animals  of  different 
:<  ed  from  plants  of  different  kinds.     1789  E. 
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DARWIN  Rot.  Garti.  149  note,  Many  hybrid  plants  de- 
scribed. 1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dem.  Atnnsem.  47  These 
hybrid,  or  mule  productions.  1857  DARWIN  in  Life  q-  Lett. 
(1887)  II.  96,  I  think  there  is  rather  better  evidence  on 
the  sterility  of  hybrid  animals  than  you  seem  to  admit. 
1865  PALGRAVE  Arabia  II.  211  The  town  inhabitants., 
are  at  present  a  very  hybrid  race,  yet  fused  into  a  general 
. .  type. 

2.  transf.  and_/ff.  Derived  from  heterogeneous  or 
incongruous  sources  ;  having  a  mixed  character  ; 
composed  of  two  diverse  elements;  mongrel. 

Hybrid  bill,  a  bill  in  Parliament  combining  the  character- 
istics of  a  public  and  private  bill,  which  is  referred  to  a 
hybrid  committee,  i.e.  a  committee  nominated  partly  (as  in 
a  public  bill)  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  partly  (as  in 
a  private  bill)  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

111716  SOUTH  Strut.  '1737)  V.  xii.  118  As  Saint  Paul. .did 
[deaf]  with  those  judauing  hybrid  Christians.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  309  Incomplete  vaccination,  .again  followed  by 
a  sort  of  hybrid  result  or  modified  variola.  1837-9  HAL- 
LAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  i.  §  87.  79  The  historians  use  a  hybrid 
jargon  intermixed  with  modern  words.  1859  ERSKINE  MAY 
•f  Parl.  (ed.  4)  xxiv.  613  Established  by  a  public  bill, 
brought  in  by  the  government,  but  otherwise  treated  as 
a  private  or  'hybrid'  bill.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  120  As 
well  executed  as  such  a  hybrid  scheme  can  be.  1887  SKEAT 
Print.  Eng.  Etymol.  I.  430  English  abounds  with  Hybrid 
compounds,  .words  made  up  from  different  languages.  1888 
BRVCE  Amer.  Comtmu.  I.  xiii.  185  note.  In  England.. 
Hybrid  committees  are  appointed  partly  by  the  House  and 
partly  by  the  Committee  of  Selection.  1893  May's  Law  of 
furl.  (ed.  10)  444  Public  bills  which  affect  private  rights. . 
are  termed  in  practice  'hybrid  bills'. 

So  t  Hybridal,  t  Hybridan  adjs.    =  H VBBID  a. 

1623  COCKERAM;  Hybridan,  whose  parents  are  of  diuers 
and  sundry  Nations.  1801  T.  JEFFERSON  W rit.  (ed.  Ford) 
VIII.  16,  I  am  persuaded  the  squash,  .is  a  hybridal  plant. 

Hybridation  (-^I'Jsn).  [a.  F.  hybridation,  f. 
hybrid,:  HYBUID  :  see  -ATION.]  =  HYBRIDIZATION. 

1879  tr.  De  Quatrcfagcs'  Hum.  Spec.  69  Finally,  crossing 
between  species,  or  hybridation,  is  extremely  exceptional 
among  plants  and  animals  when  loft  to  themselves.  1882 
American  V.  88  The  rejection  of  the  theory  of  hybridation 
advocated  by  some  ostreiculturists. 

Hybridism  (hsi'bridi/in,  hi'b-).  [f.  HYBRID 
+  -ISM  :  cf.  F.  hybridisme."] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  hybrid  ;   the 
hybrid  condition  in  plants  or  animals  as  a  biological 
phenomenon. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1857  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887) 
II.  no,  I  have  now  been  three  whole  months  on  one  chap- 
ter [of '  Origin  of  Species  ']  on  Hybridism.  1862  HUXLEY 
Lect.  M'rkg.  Men  147  Here  are  the  phenomena  of  Hy- 
bridism staring  you  in  the  face. 
b.  The  production  of  hybrids  ;  cross-breeding. 

1845  LINOLEV  .SV/;.  not.  x.  (18581  169  Recourse  is  had  to 
hybridism,  when  a  wild  insipid  fruit  may  be  possibly  im- 
proved, 1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  I.  208  It  is,  in  fact, _  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  revolts  at  hybridism. 
1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Xat.  La-.u  in  Spir.  \V.  Pref.  (r88.('  i  j 
Inappropriate  hybridism  is  checked  by  the  Law  of  Sterility. 

2.  Philol.  The  formation  of  a  word  from  elements 
belonging  to  different  languages. 

1862  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  (ed.  5)  480  In  seamstress  and 
songstress  we  find  instances  of  hybridism. 

Hybridist,  [f.  asprec.  +-IST.]  —HYBRIDIZES. 

1849  Florist  223  By  the  acquisition  of  this  species,  a  new 
field  for  the  hybridist  is  thrown  open.  1850  Ibid.  80  Of  late 
the  skill  of  hybridists  has  been  misdirected  to  the  production 
of  size  of  blossom  and  novelty  of  colour.  1882  Garden  25  Feb. 
123/1  Old  Hybridises,  had  not,  however,  the  material  to 
work  upon  which  modern  Hybridists  possess. 

Hybridity  (haibrrdlti,  hib-;.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITV  :  cf.  F.  hybriditi^  Hybrid  condition. 

1837  DARWIN  in  Life  ff  Lett.  (1887)  II.  8  It  would  lead  to 
closest  examination  of  hybridity.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat. 
Hist.  .Jfan  12  Brii:lly  surveying  the  phenomena  of  hybii- 
dity.  1890  STUART  GLFXNIK  in  Nature  2  Oct.,  The  Aryan 
languages  present  such  indications  of  hybridity  as  would 
correspond  with  such  racial  intermixture. 

HyTjridi:zable,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  hybridization. 

a  1864  J.  D.  HOOKER  (W.),  Hybridizable  genera  are  rarer 
than  is  generally  supposed.  1871  W.  T.  DYER  in  Jml. 
Bot.  IX.  304  Willows  are  hybridizable.  1893  RoMAKM 
Let.  in  Life  iv.  (1895)  332  Its  constituent  species  being 
freely  hybridisable. 

Hy:bridiza'tion.  [f.  HYBRIDIZE  +  -ATION.] 
The  formation  of  hybrids  ;  cross-breeding  between 
parents  of  different  species. 

1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhik.  205  In  the  hybridization 
of  plants  experiments  are  always  of  much  interest.  1883 
G.  AI.LEN  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  314  The  possibility  of  fertile 
hybridisation  in  such  a  manner  shows  that  the  plants  have 
not  long  diverged  from  the  common  central  stock. 

Hybridize  (hsi-bridaiz,  hib-),  v.     [f.  HYBRID 

+  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  (species  or  varieties  of  plants 
or  animals)  to  cross-breeding;  to  cause  to  inter- 
breed and  thus  to  produce  hybrids. 

1845  Florist's  Jnil.  258  Suited  to  the  purposes  of  hybridi- 
sing. 1849  Florist  201  This  [sameness]  led  enterprising 
cultivators  to  hybridise  the  sorts  they  possessed.  1859 
DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  ix.  (1872)  249  Hybridised  embryos 
probably  often  perish  in  like  manner.  1861  DEI.AMKK 
Fl.  Car,!.  53  The  produce  therefrom  [a  large  bed]  is 
completely  hybridized  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  and  of 
bees. 

b.  To   form   or  construct  (words)  in   a  hybrid 
manner  (Cent.  Did,}. 

2.  inlr.    a.  To   produce   a   hybrid    or   hybrids 
between  two  distinct  species  or  varieties. 
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1853  ISlcukio.  Jlfaf.  I.XXIII.  131  H,-  -rafted.  Mid 
and  hybridised,  and  experimented.     1885  Muiuli.  Exam. 
23    Feb.   5/4    His  attempts   to   hybridist;    with   the   other 
tuberous  species  have  failed. 

b.  Of  an  animal  or  plant :  To  produce  hybrid 
offspring  by  crossing  with  another  species  or 
variety  ;  to  cross  or  interbreed. 

1862  Proc.  Amtr.  1'hil.  .S>c.  IX.  119  [Sorghum]  Ils 
disposition  to  hybridize  with  broom-corn.  1880  Cham!'. 
Encycl.  s.  v.  Canary,  The  canary  hybridizes  readily  with 
some  other  species  of  finch. 

Hybridizer,  [f.  prec.  -t-  -ER!.]  One  who 
produces  hybrids  by  crossing  different  species  or 
varieties  of  animals  or  plants. 

1849  Florist  223  These  difficulties,  .every  hybridiser  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  encounter  and  surmount.  1859  DAR- 
WIN Orig.  Spec,  iv.  (1872)  76  Every  liybridi/er  knows  how 
unfavourable  exposure  to  wet  is  to  the  fertilisation  of 
a  fl-.wfr.  1882  [si-e  HYBRIDIST]. 

Hybridous,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  L. 
hybrida  +  -ous.  (The  only  word  of  the  group 
in  Johnson.)]  =  HYBRID  a. ;  of  hybrid  character. 

1691  RAY  Creation  II.  (1692)  69  Why  such  different  Species 
should  not  only  mingle  together,  but  also  generate  an 
Animal,  and  yet  that  that  hybridous  Production  should 
not  again  generate,  and  so  a  new  Race  be  carried  on.  1714 
L.  MILBOURNE  Trailer's  Rcw.  Pref.,  The  phrase  was 
hybridous,  and  therefore  inelegant.  1771  Misc.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  172/2  Botanists  ..  have  produced  hybridous  plants. 
1704  MARTYN  Ronsseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  390  It  proved  to  be 
a  hybridous  plant  or  mule.  1803  S.  PK.GGE  Anecd.  Eng. 
Latit;.  192  Elizabeth  R.,  which  is  a  glaring  hybridous  mix- 
ture of  English  and  Latin.  1885  W.  M'-DONALD  in  N.Amer. 
Rev.  Sept.  290  No  hybridous  architecture. 

Hyce,  Hycht,  obs.  ff.  HOISE,  HEIGHT.  Hyd : 
see  HIDE  rf.l  and  zO  Hydage,  obs.  f.  HIDAGE. 

Hydantoic  (haida-ntou-ik),  a.  Chem.  [Arbi- 
trary formation  from  Gr.  vS-oip  water  +  (ALL)AN- 
TOIC.]  =  Glycoluric.  So  Hyctantoate  (haidas-n- 
t0i>i<?t}  [see  -ATE1  ic];  Hyda-ntoin  =  Glycolylnrea. 

1866  ODLING  Anitn.  (V;,-;;/.  127  Scblieper  added  the  leuco- 
turic,  allituric,  dilituric,  hydantoic,  hydurilic,  and  allanturic 
or  lantanuric  acids.  Ibid.  135  Hydantoine.  1872  WATTS 
Diet.  Cht-rrr.  VI.  702  Hydantoic  acid . . crystallizes  in  large, 
transparent,  colourless,  .prisms.  Ibid.,  AH  the  hydantoates 
. .  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  Ibid.,  The  hydantoin 
separates  in  colourless  specular  crystals. 

Hydatic  ^haidrc'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  v5a.TiK-6s 
watery,  f.  itSar-  water.  Cf.  F.  kydatiyue.']  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hydatid ;  watery. 
So  +  Hyda  tical  a. 

1710  DOUGLAS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  34  A  large  hy- 
datical  or  watery  Tumor.  1872  PF.ASLEE  Ovetr.  Turnouts 
42  The  hydatic  [cyst],  with  contents  clear  as  spring  water. 

Hydatid  (nsi'datid,hi'd-),rf.(a.)  Path.  Chiefly 
in  //. ;  formerly  in  Lat.  form  hydatides  (hida-- 
tidiz)-  [ad-  Gr.  vSaris,  iiSanS-  a  drop  of  water, 
watery  vesicle.  Cf.  F.  AyJatiite.]  A  cyst  con- 
taining a  clear  watery  fluid,  occurring  as  a  morbid 
formation  in  the  tissues  of  animal  bodies  ;  esf.  one 
formed  by  and  containing  the  larva  of  a  tapeworm ; 
hence,  the  larva  of  a  tapeworm  (esp.  of  Tsinia 
echinococcus]  in  its  encysted  state. 

o.  1683  /'At/.  Trans.  XIII.  284  Some,  .by  no  means  will 
admit  of  Egs,  but  will  have  them  all  to  be  Hydatides.  1687 
Ibid.  XVI.  506  That  Hydatides  often  met  with  in  morbid 
Animal  Bodies,  are  a  Species  of  Worms,  or  Imperfect 
Animals.  1762  R.  GUY  Pract.  Obs.  Cancers  01  A  great 
quantity  of  Hydatides,  or  small  connected  Bladders  of 
clear  water. 

/3.  1782  H.  WATSON  in  Sled.  Cmtmxit.  I.  90  The  kidnies 
were,  .filled  with  hydatids.  1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zooit.  11801) 
III.  236  Calves,  which  have  an  hydatide  with  insects  in- 
closed in  it  in  the  frontal  sinus.  1851  H.  STEPHENS  />'/,•.  1'arin 
(ed.  2)  II.  163/1  The  disease  ['the  sturdy']  is  caused  by  a 
living  animal  in  the  brain,  the  Many-headed  hydatid.  1880 
MAC  CORMAC  Antisept.  Surf.  218  An  operation  planned 
and  carried  out  . .  for  the  radical  cure  of  cases  of  hydatid 
of  the  liver. 

b.  Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  a  small  body  of  winch 
one  or  more  are  often  found  attached  to  the  epi- 
didymis  or  to  the  Fallopian  tube;  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hydatid,  now  generally  held  to  be 
the  remnant  of  the  MUllerian  duct. 

1886  in  .Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  s.v.  Morgagni. 
B.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  hydatids  ; 
I    of  the  nature  of  a  hydatid  ;  containing  or  affected 
with  hydatids. 

1807-26  S.   COOPER  First  Lines  Surf.  (ed.  5)  203  The 


The  term  Hydatid  might  be  applied  to  every  watery  tumour, 
and  it  may  therefore  here  with  propriety  be  employed.  1845 
BUDD  Dis.  Liver  341  The  hydatid  cyst.  1861  HIM.MB  ir. 
MoqutH-Tandon  n.  vii.  xiii.  391  The  old  writers  cave  them 
thi'  limn.'  of  Hydatids.  or  Hydatid  Worms.  1897  ALLBUTT 
Syst.  Med.  II.  1116  One  hydatid  patient  for  every  uxty-five 
admitted.  Ibid.  1134  Percussion  seldom  yields  the  hydatid 

I  leiicc  Hydati'diform  (also  contr.  Hy  datifornv 
[cf  F.  hydatiformc]  a.,  having  the  form  or  character 
of  a  hydatid  ;  Hydati'dinons  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
a  hydatid  ;  containing  hydatids :  Hydatrgenous 

a.,  producing  hydatids. 

l86o  -| • , .  ;3  Vesicular  or  'hydatidiform 

disease  of  the  cliorion.     1853  KAMSP.OTIIAM  < 
78  Solid  tumours.. an-   found  imbedded   in    the  ma",   «nd 
f,   bin    veiy  rarely,  it  is   'hydatidinOUB.      1854 


MAYNE  Expos.  Zrr.,"Hydatiform.  1876  II  vnu  v  Mat.  Mtd. 

the  uterus. 

1854    M  1889   J.  M. 

>  <latigenous 
'  name. 

Hydatism  (h3i-daii/m,hnl-).  .1/i-./.  [ad.  (ir. 
65ari<T^-ds,  f.  •ijarffjir  to  be  watery,  f.  ti&a-r-  water. 
Cf.  F.  hydatisine.]  A  sound  produced  by  motion 
of  effused  fluid  in  a  cavity  of  the  body. 

1753  in  ( ..'ii  •••  ',«//.  1847  in  CRAIG.  1854  in 

MAVNK  l:xpos.  /.c.r. 

Hydatoid  honiatoi.l.  hi-d.;,  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
inoa.L.  hydatoidfs,  a.  Gr.  i/5arofi5-r;s  like  water, 
watery  (f.  v&aro-  water  +  «T5o?  form  ;  TU  i'5aro«i5<s 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  (  I.  1  •'.  hydaloide.] 

a.    adj.    Resembling    water,    watery,    ti 
b.  sb.  The   aqueous    humour    of  the    eye  ;     I 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour 
(Webster  1864).     (Cf.  HYAI.'PIIO 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey',  llydatoides,  the  aqueous  or 
v. TU'rry  Humour  of  the  Eye.]  1886  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  Hydatoid 
Jluid,  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  //.  membrane,  the 
membrane  of  Descemet. 

Hy-day-gies,  hydegy  :  sec  HAY  sl>.±  2. 

Hydd,  obs.  f.  HIDE  rf.i  Hydder,  -ir,  obs.  ff. 
HITHER.  Hyde,  obs.  f.  HIDE;  obs.  pa.  t.  and 
pple.  of  HIE.  Hydel,  -les,  hyddillis,  hydles, 
var.  HIDEL,  HIDELS.  Hyder,  obs.  f.  Ilmuu, 
HYDRA.  Hydious,  obs.  f.  llmEm  *. 

Hydnoid(hi'dnoid),/7.  Bot.  [See-oiD.]  Resem- 
bling or  allied  to  the  genus  llydnnm  of  funsji. 

Hydose,  -ous,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HIDEOUS.  Hyd- 
our(e,  Hydowse,  var.  Hiuorit,  Minors,  Obs. 

Hydr-,  the  usual  form  of  HYDRO-  bef.  a  vowel. 

Hydra  (hai-dra).  Forms :  a.  4-6  ydre,  5 
ydres,  6-7  hydre,  hyder.  /3.  4  idra,  6-7  hidra, 
6-  hydra,  [a.  L.  hydra,  a.  Gr.  vbpa,  water-ser- 
pent ;  spec,  as  in  sense  I .  Some  of  the  earlier  forms 
are  a.  OF.  idres,ydre  (mod.F.  hydre)."] 

I.  1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  fabulous  many-headed  snake 
of  the  marshes  of  Lerna,  whose  heads  grew  again 
as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off :  said  to  have  been 
at  length  killed  by  Hercules. 

o.  CI374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  vi.  104  (Camb.  MS.) 
Whan  o  dowte  is  determyned  and  kut  awey,  ther  wexen 
oother  dowtes  with-owte  nowmbyr  ryht  as  the  heuedes 
wexen  of  ydre  the  serpent  bat  Ercules  slowh.  1460  CAP- 
CRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  33  The  vn.  [labour  of  Hercules], 
killyng  of  the  grete  serpent  cleped  Ydres.  1509  HAWF.S 
Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xix,  How  redoubted  Hercules..  Fought 
with  an  ydre.  1590  SPENSER  /•.  Q.  11.  xii.  23  Spring-headed 
Hydres  ;  and  sea-shouldring  Whales. 

0.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvnl.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.l, 
Ydra  is  a  serpente  wi}>  many  hedes .  .and  it  is  seide  that  sif 
one  bed  is  smyte  of  bree  hedes  growib  a^en.  1596  SPENSER 
/•'.  Q.  vi.  xii.  32  Like  the  hell-borne  Hydra,  which  they 
faine  That  great  Alcides  whilome  overthrew.  1604  SHAKS. 
Oth.  II.  Hi.  308  Had  I  as  many  mouthes  as  Hydra,  such  an 
answer  would  stop  them  all.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  H.  628 
Worse  Than  Fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd, 
Gorgons  and  Hydra's,  and  Chimera's  dire.  1780  HARRIS 
Pkilol.  £:tf.  Wks.  (1841)  463  When  Alexander  the  Great  died, 
many  tyrants,  like  many  hydras,  immediately  sprung  up. 
1879  GLADSTONE  in  Lib.  Mag.  I.  No.  6.  663  The  Eastern 
question  has  as  many  heads  as  the  hydra. 

2.  transf.  andy?£-.  A  thing,  person,  or  body  of 
persons  compared  to  the  Lernrcan  hydra  in  its 
baneful  or  destructive  character,  its  multifarious 
aspects,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  extirpation. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  cciv.  215  The  serpent  Idre  of  enuj" 
and  false  conspyracy,  whiche  euer  burned  in  the  harte  of 
Edricus.  1546  HAI.E  Eng.  Notaries  II.  (1550)  n8b,  That 


lucre.  1592  1>AN1EL.SVOT«.  Delia  xv.  (R.).  And  yet  the  hydra 
of  my  cares  renews  Still  new  born  sorrows  of  her  fresh 
disdain.  1726  AMHERST  Terra-  Fil.  ix.  41  The  hydra  is  not 
to  be  destroy'd,  unless  you  strike  off  all  the  heads  at  once ; 
.  .if  you  were  to  turn  out  one  Jacobite  head  of  a  college, 
another  as  bad  is  ready  to  step  in  his  room.  1809  HAS 
MORE  Co-lets  I.  387  Selfishness. .is  the  hydra  we  are  per- 
petually combating.  1850  MKRIVAI.E  Ki'in.  Emp.  18651  II. 
xii  59  The  hydra  of  revolt  lay  stunned  and  prostrate. 

3.  A  rhetorical  term  lor  any  tenilic  serpent  or 
reptile ;  a  '  dragon '. 


vi   i 


v        ^/          Deserts  ,  t  in  them  many  Hydras. 

1851-78  C.   L.  SMITH  tr.    Tassa   iv.  v,  Hydras   h 
Pythons  whistling  wail. 

4.  A  water-snake  ;  esp.  one  of  the  venomous  sea- 
snakes  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

1608  TOI-SELL  .$>>•/<•;;/*(  1658)  759  All  Water-s.i; 
well  of  the  fresh,  salt,  and  sweet  '•   called 

Hyders   or  Snakes.     1814  I'v  A  ix.  41  Around 

them  greenest  hydras  I  •:  Their  volumes.     1855 

EMERSON   .!/;'»•,-.,  So?     l:thi;  III.    374    Her 

interiors  are  terrific,  full  of  hydras  ., 

6.  Astrsn.  All  ancient  southern  constellation, 
represented  as  a  water-snake  or  sea-serpent.  Its 
chief  star  is  Alphard  or  Cor  Hydra,  of  the  second 
inagni; 

,55^  W.  Ci:\s-!NGHAM  Cosmo^r.  Glassfif  A  Table  of  many 
notable   l 
Hydra.    1674  M 
Hydre.     1838   / 

('(  1 
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snake,  one  of  the  old  constellations.  1870  PROCTOR  Othci- 
Worlds  xii.  293  The  very  existence  of  such  a  stream  as 
Eridanus  or  Hydra,  -implies,  .such  a  process  of  segregation. 
II.  6.  Zool.  (pi.  usually  hydra:.)  A  genus  of 
Hydrozoa,  consisting  of  fiesh-watcr  polyps  of  very 
simple  structure,  the  body  having  the  form  of  a 
cylindrical  tube,  with  a  month  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  tentacles  with  stinging  thread-i 

The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus  (1-56',  in  allusion  lo 
the  fact  that  cutting  it  in  pieces  only  multiplies  its  1,11 

1798  F.  KAX.MACHKH  G,  Ai{^»n'  /-.'is.  Mi.ros<f>f>e  (ed.  ?> 
title-p.,  An  account  of  the.  .singular  properties  of  the  Hydra; 
and  Verticellae.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  tkWi  The 
Hydra.. is  the  largest.. of  the  Fresh-water  Polypi.  1847 
CARPENTER  Zool.  §  1050  If  cut  transversely  into  several 
segments,  each  will  in  time  become  a  perfect  animal,  so 
that  thirty  or  forty  Hydra;  may  thus  be  produced  by  the 
section  of  one.  1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kin^tt., 
Calent.  20  The  Hydra  possesses  a  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical 
body,  .having  one  end  expanded  into  an  adherent  disc,  or 
foot,  a  mouth  being  situated  at  its  opposite  extremity. 

b.  The  sexual  bud  or  medusa  of  any  hydroid 
hydrozoan  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
individual  of  the  genus  Hydra. 

1865  E.  &  A.  AGASSIZ  Seaside  Stuei.  Xat.  Hist.  23  The 
whole  mass  of  the  coraHs  porous,  and  the  cavities  occupied 
by  the  Hydrae  are  sunk  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
within  the  rock. 

c.  Hydra  tuba :  a  larval  or  non-sexual  form  of 
hydroid  in  certain  Hydrozoa,  of  a  trumpet-like  form. 

1847  SIR  J.  G.  DALVELL  Rare  Animals  Scoff.  I.  76  Hydra 
tuba,  the  Trumpet  Polypus.  1858  HUXLEY  Oceanic  Hy- 
drozoa  7  The  like  structure  is  observable  in  the  '  Hydra 
tuba  ',  the  larval  form  of  the  Lucernarian  Medusae.  1870 
H.  A.  NICHOLSON  Han.  Zaol.  I.  101  The  Hydra-tuba,  as 
the  young  organism  at  this  stage  of  its  career  has  been 
termed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON" 
Artim.  Life  780  The  non-sexual  Hydroid  form  of  the  Acra- 
speda,  the  Scyphistoma  or  Hydra  tuba. 

III.  7.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  altrib.  V  in 
senses  I  and  1 :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hydra,  hydra- 
like  ;  having  as  many  heads,  or  as  difficult  to  extir- 
pate, as  the  Lemaean  hydra. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primanii.  Fr.  Acrid.  I.  (1580)  430  Protectors 
of  this  Hydra  Ignorance.  1597  SHAKS.  2  ffen'.IT,  iv.  ii.  38 
Whereon  this  Hydra-Sonne  of  Warre  is  borne.  1683  T. 
HOY  Agatlwcles  16  Poor  Men  !  our  Fruitful  Hydra- Ills 
encrease,  For  One  Head  lost,  an  Hundred  in  the  Place. 
1708  OZELL  tr.  Boilcaii's  Lutrin  vi.  113  Tyranny  Erects  her 
Hydra-head.  1741  Youxo  A'/.  Tit.  iv.  837  Dark  Daemons 
I  discharge,  and  Hydra-stings.  1797  MARY  ROBINSON  li'al- 
sitighani  I.  7  They  are  the  hydra  assailants  which  return 
with  every  hour.  1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II.  444 
If  there  is  a  fight,  .you  will  then  hear  what  a  hydra  force 
sprouted  out  for  the  occasion. 

(/>]  in  sense  6 :  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
genus  Hydra  of  polyps. 

1878  E.  CLARK  Visit  S.  Ainer,  45  This  singular  organism 
the  physalia  belongs  to  the  hydra  family,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  jelly  fish.  1880  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Nature 
XXI.  413  The  sperms  from  which  a  new  generation  of 
hydra-forms  will  spring. 

b.  similative  or  parasynthetic,  as  hydra-headed, 
-kiitdcd,  -necked  adjs. ;  also  hydra-like  adj. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  F.ng.  v.  xxviii.  126  (Stanf.)  Those 
Hydra-kinded  warres.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  l\  i.  i.  35  Nor 
neucr  Hidra-headed  Wilfulnesse  So  soone  did  loose  his 
Seat ;  and  all  at  once ;  As  in  this  King.  1666  DRYHEN 
Ann.  Mirab.  ccxlix,  Hydra-like,  the  fire  Lifts  up  his  hun- 
dred heads  to  aim  his  way.  1798  MALTHUS  f'opul.  (1878' 
50  This  hydra-headed  monster  rose  again  after  a  few  years. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  49  Fancying  that  they  can 
cut  off  at  a  blow  the  Hydra-like  rogueries  of  mankind. 

Hydracid  (h3idne-sid\  Chem.  [f.  HYDR(O-  d 
+  ACID.  Cf.  F.  hydracide,  and  HVDRO-ACID.]  A 
term  applied  to  an  acid  containing  hydrogen,  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  oxyacid,  or  oxacid,  containing 
oxygen  ;  now  esp.  to  the  halogen  acids,  or  simple- 
compounds  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  or  cyanogen. 

iSjS  HENRY  Eleni.  Chem.  \.  374  These  results  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  supposition  that  hypo-phosphorous  or  per- 
phosphorous  acid  is  a  binary  compound  of  oxygen  and 
phosphorus ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be 
a  triple  compound  of  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  hydrogen, 
or  a  hydracid.  1831  T.  P.  JONES  Comvrs.  C/iem.  xxiii.  231 
There  are  several ..  acids  in  which  hydrogen  performs  the 
office  once  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  oxygen.  -Acids 
of  this  kind  are  called  hydracids.  1854  J.  SCOFFF.RN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Si:,  Chem.  351  Hydrosulphuric-acid  is  the  first 
hydrogen  acid,  or  hydr-acij,  that  has  . .  come  under  our 
notice.  1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  669  Ampere,  in 
1810,  suggested  that  it  (HF)  was  a  hydracid  analogous  to 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  this  ..  was  ..  confirmed  by  Davy 
1889  MUIR  &  MORLEY  Watts'  Dirt.  Chem.  II.  702/1  The 
name  [hydracid]  is  more  particularly  applied  when  it  is 
desired  to  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  compounds  of 
the  same  element, . .  thus  we  speak  of  the  oxy-acids  and  the 
hydracids  of  the  halogen  elements. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  hydracid. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  352  The  attempt  to 
assimilate  oxyacid  salts  with  the  type  of  hydracid  salts. 

Hydracrylic  ChatdriHcrHik),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
HYDB>  d  +  ACBTLIC.]  In  Hydracrylic  ad, I 
CsH«O3,  a  monobasic  lactic  acid,  which  exists  as 
a  thick  uncrystallizable  syrup,  and  decomposes  on 
heating  into  acrylic  acid  (C3H,O2)  and  water 
(H2O).  Hence  Hydracrylate,  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1877  WATTS  Founts'  Organ.  Chem.  328  Ethene-lactic  or 
hydracryhc  arid.  Ibid.,  The  metallic  hydracrylates  are 
crystal  h  sable. 
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HydradephagOTlS  ^hnidrade-fagss"  ,  a.  Entom. 
[f.  niod.L.  Hydradephaga  (f.  Gr.  vdap,  {/Sp-  water 
+  afnjijai-fos  voracious  :  see  AnEPHAfiA.]  Belonging 
to  tlie  Hydradephaga  or  aquatic  carnivorous  beetles. 

1840  SWAIMSOM  &  SHUCKAKD  Hist,  ff  Xnt.  Arrangt'n:. 
Insects  II.  v.  195  Some  few  [predaceous  beetles]  ..  live  in 
fresh  water;  from  which  circumstance  they  have  been 
named  Hydrodephagous. 

Hydrseiuia  iioidrriniia).  Path.  Also  hy- 
dremia.  [f.  HYDR'O-  b  +  Gr.  -aipla  as  ia  aVai/xia 
AX.I:MIA),  f.  affui  blood.  C£  F.  hyilremic.]  A 
watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

1845*0.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  I.  308  In  hydrae- 

mia,  the  serum  .  .  is  usually  transparent.     1880  A.    FLINT 

U-d.  (ed.  5)62  Hydraemia  or  dimimitin;i  of  the  solid 

ingredients  of  the  plasma,  especially  the  alliumeM,  is  also  an 

element  in  most  forms  of  anaemia. 

Hence  Hydrae'mic,  -einic,  a.,  of  the  nature  of  or 
affected  with  hydrrcmia. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  t'atliol.  541  Cachectic  or  hydr.Tmic 
dropsy.  1897  ALLBUTI  Syst.  AleJ.  \  \.  729  The  blood  is 
hyonemic. 

Hydraform,  erroneous  var.  of  HVDMIFOKM. 

t  Hydragogal  (h3idragiT"-gar,  a.  Oh.    [f.  as 

HYDBAGOGt'E  +  -AI..] 

1.  =HTDRAGOOUH  a. 

1653  FRENCH  Yorksh.  Spa  x.  91  Hiera  picra,  with  Jollap, 
Mechoacan,  or  the  like  hydragogal  medicaments. 

2.  Serving  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

1669  \V.  SIMKSON  Hydro!.  Cliym.  311  Driving  up  the  waters 
..by  hydragogal  syphons. 

Hydragogic  (hsidragp-d.^ik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  vtipa- 
YOJ-Y-OS  HvDRAGOGt-E  4-  -ic.]  =  HYDBAOOGDI  a. 

1712  tr.  Fomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  179  The  hydragogick 
Klectuary.  1830  LINDLF.Y  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  68  A  purgative 
hydragogic  property. 

t  Hydrago'gical,  a.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  •  prec. 

1675  E.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dnnelm.  83  You  must  .  .  use 
some  hydragogical  Medicine. 

2.  =HYDKAGOGAL  2. 

1675  E.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dnnelm.  31  The  subterrane.il 
correspondence  this  Lake  hath  with  the  Ocean  through 
hydragogical  conveyances. 

Hence  Hydrag-o'gically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of 
a  hydragogue. 

c  1700  D.  G.  Harangues  Quack  Doct.  15  It  afTecteth  the 
Cure  either  Hypnotically,  Hydiotically.  .  Hydrogogically. 

Hydragogue  (hai-dragcg),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
hydragogue  ,  or  ad.  L.  hydragog-ns,  ad.  Gr.  io>a- 
yoiy-cjs  conveying  water,  f.  i<8p-  water  (see  HYDRO-) 
+  ayttv  to  lead  ;  vSpayojya  (pap^ana  (Galen),  medi- 
cines which  remove  water  from  the  body.] 

A.  adj.  Of  medicines  :   I  laving  the  property  of 
removing  accumulations  of  water  or  serum,  or  of 
causing  watery  evacuations. 

1638  VI:NNKR  Censure  in  I'r.i  Recta  (1650)  391  A  fitting 
hydragog  medicine  to  evacuate  the  reliques  of  the  wau-r. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Exlemf.  104  An  Hydragogue 
Draught.  1855  GARROD  Mat.  Med.  led.  6)  222  Gamboge 
acts  as  a  drastic  and  hydragogue  purgative. 

B.  sb.  A  hydragogue  medicine  or  drug. 

1658  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Hyaragegy,  Hydragogues  are  Medi- 
cines  that  are  prepared  to  draw  forth  the  Water  from  any 
Hydropical  parts.  1737-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  All  sudo- 
rific, aperitive,  and  diuretic  medicines,  are  hydragugues. 
1831  J.  DAVIKS  Manual  M_at.  Mf,{.  361  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  hydragogue  in  passive  dropsies. 

t  Hy'dragogy.  Obs.  Also  en-on.  hydro-. 
[ad.  Gr.  iiRpaycayia  the  conveying  of  water  (also, 
an  aqueduct,  canal,  etc.)  :  see  prec.]  The  convey- 
ance of  water  by  an  artificial  channel  or  aqueduct. 
570  D_EE  Math.  /'fY/djb,  Hydragogie,  demonstrate-in 


_  ,  , 

the  possible  leading  of  Water  ..  from  any  head  (being  a 
Spring,  standing,  or  running  Water)  to  any  other  place. 
1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.     1658  in  PHILLIPS. 
a.  Bot. 


Hydral  ^hsi-dral),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  iiStap,  i 
water  T-  -AI..]  Epithet  of  Limlley's  alliance  of 
Kndogens  containing  Hydrocharidacex  and  kindred 
orders  of  aquatic  plants. 

1866  Treat.  Bo!.  775  Naiadaca,  a  natural  order..  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  hydral  alliance  of  Endogens,  consisting  of 
plants  living  in  fresh  or  salt  water. 

Hydramide  (hai-dramsid',  Chem.  [f.  HYDR(O- 
d  +  AMIDE.]  A  tertiary  diomide  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes,  chiefly 
aromatic,  as  benzole  aldehyde. 

1865-71  WATTS  Did.  Client.  III.  178  The  hydramides  are 
crystalline  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  not  possessing  alkaline 
properties.  Ibid.  ,  Some  hydramides,  e.  g.  hydrobenzamide 
and  hydrosalicylamide,  are  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding 
ammonia  and  the  corresponding  aldehydes. 

Hydramiiie  (hai'dramain).  C/i«w.  [f.HYnn(o- 
d  +  AMIXE.]  An  oxethene  base  ;  an  amine  con- 
taining hydroxyl  substitution  compounds  of  ethyl. 

1877  WATTS  Fwncs'  Organ.  C/iew.  222  When  ethene-oxide, 
GjH4O  .  .  is  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  I,  2,  or  3  mole- 
cules of  the  oxide  unite  with  I  mol.  ammonia,  producing  .  . 
Ethene-hydramine,  piethcne-hydramine,  Triethene.hydra- 
mine.  .They  are  viscid,  alkaline  liquids,  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation. 

I!  Hydrangea  ('haidra-nd.T/a''.  [mod.L.  Hy- 
drangea (Linnaeus),  f.  Gr.  ijScup,  vhp-  water  +  07701 
vessel  (in  allusion  to  the  cup-like  form  of  the 
seed-capsule).  Cf.  F.  hydrangtc]  A  genus  of 
shrubs  X.(  >.  Saxifragaceee),  natives  of  the  tem- 
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perate  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  with  white, 
blue,  or  pink  flowers  in  large  globular  clusters ; 
esp.  the  Chinese  species  //.  horicnsis,  commonly 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

'753  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Hupp.  1797  MRS.  BI-RTOS  Laura 
I.  198,  I  should  like  to  make  ..  a  sonnet  upon  the  lasting 
bloom  of  a  hydrainger.  1803  J.  Atierct  ami  it's  I'.r.  Man 
/m  own  t.'.irt/fHer  (ed.  17)  197  Pots  of ..  flowering  plants., 
such  as  pinks,  hyd:.  1861  DFLAMEH  /. 

121  In  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  Normandy,  there  are 
Hydrangeas  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  with  balls  of  flowers 
bigger  than  a  man's  head. 

Hydrant  hoi-dianf.  [Irregularly  formed  from 
Gr.  vSaip,  iiSp-  water  +  -ANT'.  Of  U. -S.  origin.]  An 
apparatus  for  drawing  water  directly  from  a  i 
esp.  in  a  street,  consisting  of  a  pipe  witli  one  or 
more  nozzles  to  which  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine,  etc. 
may  be  attached,  or  with  a  spout  or  the  like. 

1838  in  WEBSTER.     1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Ainer.  Ser.  i.  I. 
286  Some  black  fellow,  -brings  out  the  leather  li 
to  the  hydrants,  as   they  teim  them  here.     1847  E- 
Kepr.  Men,  Swrdcnhorg  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  324  In  the  • 
mission  of  the  heavenly  waters,  every  hose  fits  every  hydrant 
1851  lllnstr.  C.ital.   Gt.   E.rhifr.  65j   Hydrant,  or  fire-cock 
with  stand  pipe.     1871  Daily  Xeivs  28  Dec.,  There  should 
be  a  hydrant  in  every  hundred  yards  of  street,   to  \vhi'  h 
nothing  but  a  hose  need  be  attached  in  order  to  throw  a 
stream  of  water  over  the  highest  building  near  it. 

Hydranth  (hai-dranji).  Zool.  [f.  HTHIU 
(sense  6)  +•  Gr.  avO-os  flower.]  One  of  the  non- 
sexual  zooids,  typically  nutritive  in  function,  occur- 
ring in  colonial  Hydrozoa,  usually  on  the  branches 
of  the  ccenosarc  (like  flowers  on  a  plant).  Some- 
times extended  to  any  hydroid  (free  or  colonial). 

1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  !f  Met.  Ins.  iii.  49  Every  branchlet 
crowned  by  its  graceful  hydranth.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
In-;'.  Anim.  iii.  128  In  an  early  stage  of  Its  existence  every 
hydrozoon  is  represented  by  a  single  hydranth.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  245  The  hydrosome  (of 
Sertu&tria]  cpn-ists  of  a  number  of  hydranths  or  nutritive 
zooids  collectively  forming  the  trophosome  and  connected 
to  one  another  by  a  branching  coenosarc. 

t  Hydrarchy.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  vSwp ,  tiSp- 
water  +  -apxia  rule,  sovereignty.]  The  watery 
realm  or  domain. 

1631  HRATIHVAIT  ll'timzies,  Sayler  89  Agents  of  maine 
importance  in  that  hydrarchy  wherin  they  live. 

Hyd.rargillite  h.-ndr.T'd.^ibit). Alin. [Named, 
1805,  f.  Gr.  vSup,  uSp- water  r  a^ytXAos  clay,  in  re- 
ference to  its  composition.]  A  synonym  of  \\  AVEL- 

I.1TE. 

1805  DAW  in  rhil.  Trans.  XCV.  162  If  a  name  founded 
upon  its  chemical  composition  be  preferred,  it  may  be  de- 
nominated  Hydrargillite.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  s)  178.  1879 
RtTLEV  .Study  Rocks  xiv.  298  The  rock  contains  as  acces- 
sories, .asbestus,  hydrargillite,.  .etc. 

II  Hydrargyrum  (.hoidra-jdgiri™).  Formerly 
also  nydrargyre  (-gire,  -girie).  [mod.L.  hy- 
drargyrum, altered  (on  the  analogy  of  other  names 
of  metals,  as  auruni,  argenluni)  from  L.  hydrar- 
gyrus,  a.  Gr.  vdpapyvpos  artificial  quicksilver,  f.  vfp- 
(HvDRo-)  +apyvpos  silver.  Hydrargyre  was  from 
Fr.]  Quicksilver,  mercury.  (The  name  in  medical 
and  chemical  Latin,  whence  the  symbol  Hg.) 

_i$63  T.  CALF.  Treat.  Gonneshot  9  b  (Stanf.  s.  v.  Gnincan}, 
Vnguemes  receyuing  into  there  composition  Hydrargyron. 
1706  PHILLIPS  ied.  Kersey),  Hydrargyrum,  quick-silver. 
i86i-a  THACKERAY  Philip  (1887)  I.  ii.  26  He  will  pre- 
scribe taraxacum  for  you,  or  pil :  hydrarg  : . 

/3.  1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Ag riffa's  Van.  Aries  157  b,  That 
they  will  get  greater  riches  in  Hydrargirie,  then  nature 
geueth  in  golde.  1598  SVLVESTKR  D-u  Bartai  n.  i.  in. 
Furies  67  The  Steel  and  Load-stone,  Hydrargire  and  Gold. 
1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Hydrargyre,  a  Name  which  the 
Chymists  give  to  Mercury. 

Hence  Hydra'rgyral,  Hydra-rgyrate,  Hydrar- 
gyric,  Hydra'rgyrous  adjs.,  of  or  relating  to 
quicksilver,  mercurial.  ||  Hydrargyria,  ||  Hy- 
drargyri-asis,  Hydra-rgyrism  (erron.  hydrar- 
gysm),  ||  Hydrarg-yro-sis,  a  morbid  condition 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the 
system,  mercurial  poisoning  (see  also  quot.  1753). 

1664  POWER  E.rp.  Philos.  96  *Hydrargyral  emanations. 
Ibid.  107  Our  Hydrargyral  Experiments.  1864  WEBSTER, 
* Hydrargyratc.  1810  SIR  G.  ALLEV  {titles  Observations  on 
the  "Hydrargyria,  or  that  Vesicular  Disease  arising  Irom 
the  Exhibition  of  Mercury.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tftt-ra/-. 
(1879)  389  The  altered  blood  of  chronic  hydrargyiia.  1854 
MAYNE  Expos.  Ltx.,  ~\\  '  //••„.,  'Hydrar- 

gyric.  1753  CHAM  BEUS  (  I ,-/.  .S '«//. .  ' i/yarargyrosis,  a  term 
used  by  the  chirurgical  writers  to  express  the  anointing  the 
body  with  a  mercurial  unction,  in  order  to  the  raising  a 
salivation.  1646  SIR  1'.  BROWNE  rsejiti.  Ep.  90  Containing 
also  a  salt,  and  'hydrargyrus  mixtion. 

HHydrarthrOSis  haidraJbrou-sis  .  Path.  [f. 
HYDK(,O-  b  +  ARTHROSIS.]  Dropsy  of  the  joints. 

1861  BUMSTEAD  I 'en.  Dis.  (1879)  233  Gonorrhoea!  rheu- 
matism is  essentially  an  hydrarthrosis.  1879  6V.  George's 
Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  769  A  patient  whose  knee  had  been  laid 
open  for  chronic  hydrartni 

Hydrastine  ^hnidrae-stain  .  [f.  mod.L.  Hy- 
t/ras!-!.!  see  def.)  +  -IXE.]  a.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Ilydrastis  Canadensis,  a  North 
American  ranunculaceous  plant,  b.  A  medicine 
used  by  eclectic  physicians,  consisting  of  this  alka- 
loid mixed  with  berberine  and  resin. 

1876  HARLEV  Mat.  Mid.  (ed.  6)  781  It  contains,  .an  active 


HYDRATATION. 

principle  called  liydrastin.     1876   H.AKIHOLUW   M.it.    Mcd. 
143  Hydrastmc,  the  alkaloid,  should  not  be  confounded 

with  the  eck-cti..  j>u-puration,  hydrastin,  which  is  <  »iiiposed 
chiefly  of  berberine. 

Hydratation  (haidr^'-jan  .    Chtm.    [Cf.  K. 

hydratalion  .\    =  I-IYDRATIOX. 
1876;  I'he  hydratalion  .. 

is  effected  uudi-r  the  influence  of.. 

Hydrate  I  hai'dr/t  .  sb.  diem.  Also  hydrat. 
[)'.  Gr.  iJSap,  i>5p-  water  +  -ATK!  I  e.  Cf.  F.  hydrate.} 
A  compound  of  water  with  another  compound  or 
an  element,  e.g.  hydrate  of  chlorine.  Formerly, 
and  still  by  some,  applied  also  to  a  HYDROXIDE, 
e.g.  KOH,  potassium  hydrate;  NH,OH,  am- 
monium hydrate. 

1802  SMHHSON'  in  Phil.  'J'yans.  XCII1.  23  A  peculiar 
compound  of  zinc  and  water,  which  may  be  named  hydrate 
of  zinc.  1807  T.  THOMSON  L'hfiit.  (ed.  31  II.  104  The  atten- 
tion of  chemists  was  drawn  to  them  by  Mr  Proust,  who  has 
fiven  to  such  combinations  the  name  of  hydrates.  1822 
MISON  Sc.  fr  Art  II.  20  An  oxide  combined  witli  water  is 
called  a  hydrat.  1871  TYNDALI.  j-'i\igin.  .Vc.  <i^;<j  I.  xviii. 
459  Faraday  analysed  the  hydrate  of  chlorine.  1876  HARLEV 
Ma.'.  Mcd.  (ed.  6)  171  Hydrate  of  lime  is  fjrmed  whenever 
water  is  sprinkled  upon  caustic  lime.  1889  MLIK  &  MORLEY 
It'atts  Diet.  Clum.  II.  703/2  The  compound  ClsH2O  is  a 
hydrate  of  Cl,  i.e.  it  is  a  compound  of  Cl  with  water,  lind., 
Another  way  of  stating  the  theoretical  difference  between 
hydrates  and  hydroxides  is  to  say  that  hydrates  contain 
water  as  such,  .md  that  hydroxides  contain  the  elements  of 
water. 

Hydrate  (liai'drf"t),  v.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  F.  hy- 
drater.}  trans.  To  combine  chemically  with 
water  ;  to  convert  into  a  hydrate. 

1850  DAUBENV  Atom.  The.  viii.  fed.  2)  252  Acidified  by  3 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  hydrated  by  the  addition  to  each  of 
i  atom  of  water.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  814^  The 
gland  cells  manufacture  a  ferment — pepsine  or  trypsine — 
which,  .hydrates  the  albumins,  forming  albumoses. 

Hydrated   hsi'div'ted  ,  a.     [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb. 

-r  -ED.]  Chemically  combined  with  water  or  its 
elements ;  formed  into  a  hydrate. 

1809  DA\  v  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  465  Hydrated  sulphur 
was  instantly  formed.  1826  HENKY  Elent.  Chctn.  II.  99  A 
ination  of  peroxide  of  copper  with  water,  or  a  hydrated 
peroxide  of  copper.  1851  lllustr.  Catol.  Gt.  E.thib.  1449 
Steatite  .  .  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina. 
1885  Mum  &  WILSON  Tlu-rinal  L'/u-iu.  iv.  149  Most  hydrated 
salts  dissolve  in  water  with  absorption  of  heat.  1889  MUIR 
&  MORI.EY  II 'alls'  Diet.  Chan.  II.  704  i.  Caustic  baryta 
combines  with  water  to  form  a  compound  BaO^Hs-SHsO; 
this  compound  is  said  to  be  a  hydrated  hydroxide. 

Hydration  (haidre'-Jsn).     [f.  HYDRATE  :  see 

-ATIOS.]  The  action  of  hydrating  or  condition  of 
being  hydrated ;  combination  with  water. 

1854  ].  SCOHFEKN  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  452  In  both  condi- 
tions of  hydration  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  are  very 
beautiful.  1876  J.  FOWLER  in  A  rchatologia  X  LVI.  128  note, 
The  hydration  of  lime  in  badly  tempered  mortar.  1878 
KINGZETT  A  aim.  Chem.  iii.  36  The  chemical  decompositions 
for  ever  occurring  i"  the  living  body  are  all  included  in  two 
processes,  viz.,  those  of  hydration  and  oxidation.  1880 
(see  HYDROLYSIS].  1889  MI-IK  &  MORLEY  Halts'  Diet. 
( '//,•«.  II.  703/2  Another  form  of  words .  .  is  to  speak  of  water 
of  hydration,  or  water  of crystallisation  and  to  contrast 
these  witli  water  of  constitution. 

Hydraulic  (hsidrjHik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
h\draiilit-iis,  a.  Gr.  u5pavA,<K-u>,  f.  u5a>p,  vctp-  \vater 
+  ai>\6s  pipe.  In  Greek  vSpav\iK<Jv  opfavov  denoted 
a  kind  of  musical  instrument  played  by  means  of 
water  (also  called  uSpauAis,  v5pav\os)  ;  the  extension 
of  the  word  to  other  kinds  of  water-engines  is  first 
found  in  Latin  authors  (hydraidicac  mackinae  in 
VitrnviusV  Cf.  F.  hydraulique.] 
A.  a<lj. 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  water (or  other  liquid) 
as  conveyed  through  pipes  or  channels,  esp.  by 
mechanical  means  ;  belonging  to  hydraulics. 

Hydraulic  mining:  a  method  of  mining  in  which  the 
force  of  a  powerful  jet  of  water  is  used  to  wear  down  a  bed 
of  auriferous  gi.ivel  or  earth,  and  to  carry  the  debris  to  the 
sluices  where  the  particles  of  gold  are  separated. 

1661  Hnmaat  Industry  37  Birds  on  the  tops  of  Trees, 
which  by  Hydraulic  art  and  secret  conveyances  of  water  . . 
are  made  to  sing.  1729  SWITZER  Hydrat.  .y  Hydra.ul.6g 
Ner«  Alexandrinus,  and  other  Hydraulick  Writers.  1851 
lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhio.  1364  A  shaft  moved  by  hydraulic 
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as  far  as  the  spring  of  1852.  1898  Times  22  Aug.  6/3  Hy- 
draulic pressure  exerted  against  the  deposits  by  what  are 
known  as.. 'Monitors',  huge  squirts.  ..  These  huge  jet,  of 
water  strike  against  the  mass  of  gravels  with  a  force  ot 
many  thousand  horse-power. 

2.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  contrivances 
operated  by  water-power,  or  in  which  water  is 
conveyed  through  pipes ;  e.  g.  a  hydraulic  cram, 
engine,  machine,  motor. 

Hydraulic  belt,  an  endless  woollen  band  passing  over 
rollers  for  raising  water  by  absorption  and 
Hydraulic  block  Shipbuilding,  a  hydraulic  lifting-press 
made  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  building-block  beneath  the 
keel  of  a  vessel  in  a  repairing-dock,  so  as  to  raise  the  vess  1 
when  need.-d  Hvdr.nilic  brush,  a  brush  with  a  ho^e 


or  [if:,  a  lift  or  hoist  worked  by  hydraulic  power.     //_>,;  • 
indicator,  a  gauge  indicating   •  >urc.         Hy- 

draulic main,  in  gas-works,  a  hi 

and  receiving  the  pipes  from  the  several  retorts,  winch  dip 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  so  lli.tt  the  ra.v 
through  the  water  and  is  partly  purified  0:1  its  way  to  the 
condenser.         Hydraulic  m^.in,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment in  which  water  was  used  in  some  w.iy,  prob.  i 
late  the  pressure  of  the  air.         HydnaUic  prfss  =  \\\ 
STATIC  press.  Hydraulic  rain,  an  automatic  pump  in 

which  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  descending  column  of  water  in  a 
pipe  is  used  to  raise  some  of  the  water  to  a  height  above  that 
of  its  original  sounx  ;  also  applied  to  the  lifting  piston  of  a 
hydrostatic  press.  7/j  ,  .1  valve  formed  by 

an  inverted  cup  placed  with  its  edge  under  water  over  the 
upturned  open  end  of  a  pipe,  so  as  to  close  the  pipe  against 
the  passage  of  air.        Hydraulic  idu'd,  a  wheel  for  i. 
water  by  applied  power. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Hydrautiik,  pertaining  to  O 
or  to  an  Instrument  to  draw  water.     1659  LI.AK  \]'a! 
30  The  Pipes  of  the  Organs  in  Hydraulique  \tni*pr.  Hy- 
draulique]  Instruments.     1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tetti>i.s.\. 
llydi  aith-Pni'ninatical,   A    Description   of    the   Common 
Hydraulick  Engine  used  to  Quench  Fire.     1808  Yu, 
/'//:/.  Trans.  XCIX.  22  As  a  stream  of  water  strike;-  on  the 
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up  a  constant  now  01  water,  me  CIOCK  win  never  requir 
winding  up.  1856  S.  C.  BREES  Gloss.  Terms,  Hydraulic 
belt,  an  endless  double  band,  formed  of  woollen  cloth,  for 
raising  water. 

3.  Applied  to  substances  which  harden  under 
water  and  so  become  impervious  to  it ;  as  hydraulic 
cement,  lime,  mortar. 

1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  135  Silica  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  formation  of  a  good  hydraulic  cement.  Ibid. 
1114  Hydraulic  chalk  cement,  hardening  under  water  in  a 
few  minutes.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  Geog.  xii.  (1878)  167 
Blue  argillaceous  limestone,  largely  quarried ..  for  hydraulic 
lime.  1871  RO.SCOE  Elent.  Chem.  218  Hydraulic  mortars, 
which  harden  under  water. 

B.  sb.    fl.  A  hydraulic  organ  :  see  A.  2.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  102  The  Sounds  that  produce  Tones 
.  .such  are  the  Percussions  of  Mettall,  as  in  Dels  ;  . .  And  of 
Water,  as  in  the  Nightingals  Pipes  of  Regalls,  or  Organs, 
and  other  Hydraulicks;  which  the  Ancients  had  ..  but  are 
now  lost.  1661  11 iittiune  Industry  log  He  used  onely  warm 
water  to  give  them  motion  and  sound.  Such  Hydraulics 
are  frequent  in  Italy. 

2.  a.  Short  for  hydraulic  engine,  press,  etc.  (see 
A.  2).  b.  Applied  hydraulic  force. 

1729  SWITZER  Hydros!,  fy  Hydraul.  347  The  Hydraulick 
or  Engine  before  mentioned,  and  its  Effects,  being  thus  ex- 
plain'd.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  63  Great  is  the  power 
of  hydraulic  !  Here  is  a  hole  . .  squeezed  out  of  a  slab  of 
steel  with  no  more  fuss  than  if  the  steel  were  piecrust  !  Ibid, 
157  The  hydraulic  is  again  brought  into  play,  and  with  a 
pair  of  huge  pincers  the  rivets  are  nipped  and  finished. 

t  Hydraulical,  «.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
—  prec.  A. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Pliilos.  u.  88  These  Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments  are  of  four  sorts,  Hydrargyral,  Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical,  and  M  ixt.  1713  DERHAM  Phys..  Thcol.  1 1  note, 
Pumps  . .  and  divers  other  Hydraulical  Engines.  1792  J. 
TOWN-SEND  Journ.  Spain.  I.  79  Gardens  watered  by  hydrau- 
lical  machines. 

Hydrau-lically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  + -LY*.]    By 

means  of  hydraulic  power  or  appliances. 

1890  W.  J.  GORDON  I-oundry  48  The  work  was  all  bolted 
into  position  and  riveted  hydraulically.  1892  Daily  News 
21  Sept.  2/3  A  swing  bridge  . .  worked  hydraulically.  1893 
G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  I.  18  Calling  out . .  to  the  boy  at  the 
lift,  [he]  mounted  hydraulically.  .10  ihe  second  story. 

Hydraulician  (haidrplijan).  [ad.  F.  hydrau- 
licicn  •  cf.  mechanician,  etc.]  One  versed  in  hy- 
draulics ;  a  hydraulic  engineer. 

1882  Mature  XXV.  351/1  The  system  of  dredging  intro- 
duced  by  M.    Bazin,   the  celebrated  hydraulician,  on  the 
rivers   of   France.      1894   Allitiixuut    19    May   648/2   The 
!    formula  [for  the  flow  of  water)  drawn  up  by  various  hydrau- 

Hydraulicity  (-li'siti).  [ad.  F.  kydrauliciti : 
see  HYDRAULIC  and  -ITY.]  The  property  or  quality 
of  being  hydraulic  (sense  3).  In  mod.  Diets. 

Hydraulicking  'haidrf^likirj),  vbl.  sb.  U.S. 
•Uso -icing,  [f.  11  YDKAULIC  +  -I.NG!  (with insertion 
of  *  as  in  frolicking,  trafficking,  etc.).]  Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880  R.  H.  PATTKKSON  in  l-ortn.  Ra:  Sept.  341  1  hat 
[form  of  gold-seeking]  which  is  termed  '  hydraulicking  . 
1882  Rep  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met.  U.  S.  105  Ihe  Russian 
Company  ..  are  well  rigged  for  hydraulicking,  but  lack  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  Ibid.  636  Where  a  sufficient  head 
of  water  . .  can  be  had,  hydraulicmg  is  the  method  of  work- 
ing employed.  1898  Wutm.  Gas.  27  Sept.  8,  t  II  is  open  to 
erave  doubt  whether  hydraulicking  « ill  be  possible. 

II  Hydrau'licon.  H.  -a.  [a.  Gr.  UfmvXurdr 
(IfrfSar):  see  HlDBADUC.]  =  Hydraulic  organ: 
see  HYDRAULIC  A.  2. 

,Wo  DEE  Mall,.  Prcf.  15  Hydraulic:,,  Organes  I 
wuer      1776    Bumi  ffuf.   ->/»>- 
hydraulicon  or  waler-organ.      1881  EI.WARDS  cV 
chimedes  has  had  the  credit  of  advancing  the  hydraulicon. 

HydraullCO-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  uopai> 
Aims    IlYiuiAL-Lio,    as    in    t  Hydraulico-pneu- 
ma-tical    a.  =  HYDRAULO-I'MJ  MATICAL  ;    f  Hy- 
dranlicosta  tics  (see  quut. 


HYDRENCEPHALOCELE. 

1688  liuYLK  /  inal  Cauits  .\at.   Tit:  '.  take  the 

ipounded  engine,  such 

I  ::nalical.      1807 

\  nf.  I'liilijs.  I.  xxv.  300  The  mutual  effects 

of  lluitls  .UK!  nioveablr  -..In!,  have  been  considered  by 
IJernoulli.  .under  the  name  of  hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics  h.'itlry-liks).  [Plural  of  HT- 
,  alter  earlier  names  of  sciences  in  -ics, 
q.v.]  That  department  of  science  which  deals  with 
the  conveyance  of  water  or  other  liquids  through 
pipes  or  other  artificial  channels,  and  with  the 
various  mechanical  applications  of  the  force  exerted 
by  moving  liquids.  Often  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
corresponding  to  what  is  now  expressed  by  hydro- 
kinetics  or  hydrodynamics. 

1671  BOYI.E  Usefulness  E-rp.  Fhilos.  11.  ii.  I.  ii,  Hydros!!- 
licks  and  hydraulicks,  that  teach  us  to  make  engines  and 
contrivances  for  the  lifting  up,  and  for  the  conveying  of 
water.  1729  SWITZER  llydrost.  4-  Hydraul.  Ded.  Aij,  I 
present  this  Volume  of  Hydrostaticks  and  Hydraulicks  to 
your  Patronage.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'itw  Xtit.  1.  338  From 
what  level,  upon  any  principle  of  hydraulics,  can  these 
waters  be  supposed  to  be  deduced?  1806  HVTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  221  Hydraulics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  fluids,  and  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon 
bodies.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  u.  viii.  IV.  43  The  more 
difficult  science  of  hydraulics  was  entirely  created  by  two 
disciples  of  Galileo,  Castellio  and  Torricelli.  1855  EMERSON 
Misc.,  Fort.  Kepub.  Wks.  III.  387  It  is  a  rule,  .in  economy 
as  well  as  in  hydraulics,  that  you  must  have  a  source  higher 
than  your  tap. 

Hydratrlist.  [f.  HYDRAUL-IC  +  -IST  ;  cf.  F. 
hydrauliste  (.1836;.]  One  skilled  in  hydraulics; 
a  hydraulician. 

1847  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Alitllcr's  Afu.  Art  72  Melon  ithe 
astronomer  and  hydraulist). 

t  Hydravrlo-pneuma-tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  hy- 

draiilo-  combining  form  of  Gr.  v5pav\os  (see  HY- 
DRAULIC) +  PNEUMATICAL.]  Relating  to  h\draulics 
and  pneumatics  :  see  quots.  So  t  Kydraulo- 
pneuma  tic  a.  in  same  sense  ;  t  Hydrau  lo- 
pneuma'tics,  the  combination  of  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics. 

1669  BOYLE  Contn.  Nc-.u  Exf.  i.  13  A  new  Hydraulo- 
pneumatical  Fountain  .  .  with  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it,  as 
in  Hydraulo-pneumaticks.  1685  —  Enq.  Xotion  .\~nt.  310, 
I  look  .  .  on  a  Human  Body  .  .  as  an  Hydraulical.  or  rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical  Engine.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Hy- 
dranhpneuntatick  Engine.  1741  /'/;//.  Traits.  XLI.  821 
Hydraulo-pneumatical  and  other  Engines,  for  raising  Water. 

Hydrazine  (hai'drazain).  Chem.  [mod.  f. 
HYDROGEN)  +  Azo-  (for  azote)  +  -INK.]  A  colour- 
less stable  gas,  with  strong  alkaline  reaction,  also 
called  DIAMIDOGEN,  N2H(.  Also  extended  to  a 
class  of  compounds  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  this  are  replaced  by  a  nnivalent 
radical,  as  Ethyl  hydrazine  N2H3.CjH5. 

1887  Atlicnzum  9  July  57/2  Curtius  describes  ihe  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  .  .  He 
terms  it  hydrazine  or  diamidogen. 

Hydrazoa,  erron.  form  of  HYDROZU.V. 

Hydrazoic  (h3idraz»»-ik),  a.  diem.  [f.  HY- 
L>R(O-  d  -T  Azo-  (for  azote)  +  -1C.]  In  hydrazoic  acid, 
a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (XjH^,  as 
yet  obtained  only  in  solution,  resembling  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  forming  explosive  salts.  Also 
called  azoimide. 

1894  ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEMMER  Clum.  T.  472  Azoimide  or 
Hydrazoic  Acid. 

t  Hydre.  Obs.  In  3  ydre.  [a.  OF.  ydre,  ydrie, 
ad.  L.  HYJJKIA.]  A  water-pot. 

f  1250  Kent  Scrm.  ill  O.  E.  Misc.  29  per  were  .  vi  .  Vdres 
of  stone. 

Hydre,  obs.  form  of  HYDRA. 

II  Hydrelae'OU,  -um.  Also  corruptly  hydree- 
leum,  -Ion,  -olean,  hydroleon,  etc.  [Gr.  iidpi- 
\aiov  (c\<uov  oil).  Cf.  F.  hydrelion^  A  mixture 
of  water  and  oil,  formerly  used  medicinally. 

c  1550  LLOYD  Trias.  Health  (1585)  L  v,  Hydroleon  ami 
Allegant  dronke  is  wonderful  good  also,  ita  TOMLINSON 
Kenan's  Disp.  39  It  leaves  an  impression  much  like  to  thai 
of  Hydneolean  I7»7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Hy- 
drelaeon  was  laken  inlernally,  to  excite  vomiting. 

f  Hydro-He,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
vSpri\-us  watery,  moist  +  -1C.]  (See  quols.) 

1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  (1854)  42  Hydrelica  is  an 
Ignick  inuention,  for  the  cheaper  making  of  all  k;nde  of 
hotte  liquids  or  liciuoures,  by  the  meancs  of  metallicall 
instrument,  whereupon  the  materialls  made  by  this  an  are 
called  Hydrelicks.  i<5«5  ).  WILSON  Project,  i.  Dram.  Wks. 
11874)  226  An  ignick,  hydrelick,  hydroteinck  invention,  con- 
sisting  of  heat  without  fire  or  smoke  ! 

Hydremia,  -ic:  see  HYDR.EMIA,  -ic. 

Hydrencephal,  -ic,  -oid,  -on,  -us  [f.  HYDRO-  b 

+  Gr.  e7Kf./)oAos  brain]  :  see  IIvmtocEi'HALE,  etc. 

1847  CRAIG,  Hydrenci-fkath  .  .  Hydr,  ncefhalus.     1866-80 

A.   FLINT  I'nn  '  7"4  The  so-called  hydren- 

cephaloid  affection  incident,  in  children,  to  exhaustion  from 


Hydrenceplxalocele 

I'atli.     [f.  llvnH  o-  b  +  ENC 


.       .  CEPHAI.MI  K.I.E.]    An  en- 

cephalocele  containing  serous  liquid. 

1854  MAVNE  Espos.   Lex.,  Hydr,  lerm  foi 

hydroceph.dic  tumour  or  hernia.     1878  T.  BRYANT  Pratt. 
.MO    Iii   a    hydrcncephaloLele  .  .  thcie  will  be   a 
.f  one  or  both  jf  tl  c  •  '  fluid. 

61-  J 


HYDRENTEBOCELE. 

Hydrenterocele  vh.-Mdrc-nterr»,s/l  .  rath.  [f. 
Hviiii  o-  b  +  ESTKHOCELE.]  Intestinal  hernia  tnc 
sac  of  which  contains  water. 

1706  in    I  Kersey.     1727  41    i:i   C'n.> 

1811  in   H  'ict.     1847  in  CRAIG,  and  ill 

mod.  I 

t  Hydret.  Chem.  Obs.  [Cf.  siilp/inret.}  All 
early  term  for  hydi  nrel,  hydride. 

1838  T.  THUMSUX  Chem.  Org.  /ladies  46  Oil  of  cinnamon 
is  a  hydret  of  that  base,  or  Ci»H7(X+H. 

II  Hydria  .hai-dria,  hi-dria).  PI.  -re.  [L.  hydria, 
3,  Gr.  vSpia  n  water-pot,  f.  voaip,  iSp-  water.  Cf. 
HYMKE.]  A  water-pot;  in  Archival,  a  large  Greek 
jar  or  pitcher  for  carrying  water,  with  two  or  three 
handles. 

1398  TutvisA  Bart/i.  DC  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495),  Ydria 
is  a  water  vessel.  1850  I.EITCII  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art 
§  299  >ed.  21  338  The  Corinthian  hydriae  had  two  handles 
at  the  tup.  1851  C.  NKUTOX  in  Kuskin  Stunts  I'cn.  I.  App. 
x.xi.  408  A  stork  seated  oil  a  bydria,  or  pitcher,  from  which 
water  is  flowing. 

Hydriad  (hai-dri*d).  [a.  Gr.  iitpuis,  iiSpiaS- 
(piJ/*<f  T;)  ,  f.  vSaip  water.]  A  water-nymph. 

1864  in  WKBSTEH. 

Eydriatric  (hsidriisetrik),  a.  rare,  (erron. 
hydriatic  .  [mod.  f.  Gr.  vSp-  water  +  I'dTpus 
physician,  Idrpda  healing,  iar/x/tos  medical.  Cf. 
F.  hydriatric.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  water-cure  ; 
hydropathic.  So  Hydria'triat,  a  hydropathist ; 
Hy  driatry,  hydropathy. 

'843  T'  J:  GRAHAM  Cfld-H'attr  System  fed.  2)  Contents 
xvn,  Hydriatic  measures  ought  not  to  be  pushed  too  far. 
1843  tOm  IVatcr  Cure  157  Halm,  .and  his  two  sons  were 
zealous  hydriatists.  1843  Tail's  Maf.  Apr.  271/2  The 
hydriatic  method  of  treatment.  1886  Sjd.  Sot:  LCJC.,  Hy. 
driatric . .  Hydriatry,  same  as  Hydrotherapy. 

Hydric  (hai-drik),  a.  Chem.     [f.  HYDU(.K.;EN 
-f-  -1C.    Cf.  F.  hydriyue.']    Of  hydrogen,  containing 
hydrogen  in  chemical  combination ;  as  in  kydri, 
chloride  =  hydrogen  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

1854  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  HyiMcus,  of  or  belonging  to 
water ;  applied  to  the  compounds  of  a  simple  body  with 
hydrogen  :  hydric.  1870  Enf.  Mtch.  18  Feb.  565/3  Aqueous 
hydric-chloride.  1876  HARLI;V  Mat.  Meii.  (ed.  61  101  Hydric 
Cyanide  was  called  Pnissic  acid. 

Hydrid  (hsi-drid).  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Hydridx. 
sb.  pi.,  f.  Hydra.']  A  hydrozoan  of  the  family 
Hydride,  typified  by  the  genus  Hydra  (.see  HY- 
DBA  6). 

Hydride  'hai-drsidV  Chem.  [f.  HYDRO-  d  4- 
-IDE.]  f  a.  Formerly,  A  substance  formed  by  the 
combination  of  water  with  a  radical ;  =  HYDRATE 
in  the  earlier  sense,  b.  Now,  A  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  an  element  or  a 
radical. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  20  Water  combines  with 
acids  and  oxides,  forming  hydrides.  Ibid.  55  It  is  no  longer 
SO3,  but  HO,SOS— a  hydride  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hid.  56 
In  the  processes  throughout  this  book,  when  sulphuric  acid 
is  mentioned  it  is  this  hydride  which  is  meant.  1869 
ROSCOE  Elem.  C/ttm.  273  Kach  of  these  bodies  is  therefore 
termed  the  hydride  of  a  radical.  1877  ROSCOE  &  SCHOR- 
LEMMER  Trial.  Clum.  I.  90  The  compounds  of  Hydrogen 
form  Hydrides. 

Hydriform  (hai-driffum).  a.  Also  erron.  hy- 
draform.  [{.l,.lype*hydriformis :  seeIlYJ>iu  + 
-FOKM.]  Hydra-shaped. 

1.  Of  the  form  of  the  Lerniean  Hydra. 

1821  Mew  Monthly  Mag:.  V.  no  Dividing  their  discourses 
into  heads— Cerberean,  Polypean,  and  Hydraform. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  the  hydra  polyp. 

1847  CAKI-ENTKH  Zool.  §  1044  The  arms  [of  the  Hydra]  are 
destitute  of  cilia;  and  this  is  an  important  charaucr,  l>y 
which  all  the  Polypes  of  the  Hydra-form  kind  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  from  those  of  a  higher  group.  1847-9 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  20/1  Polypes  hydriform.  1874 
LUSBOCK  Orig.  \  Met.  Ins.  iii.  49  Distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  hydriform  stage. 

t  Hydriodate  (haidroi-oda  .  Chem.  Oiis.  [f. 
as  next  +  -ATE  '  I  c.]  An  old  name  for  an  iodide,  as 
a  salt  of  hydiiodic  acid  ;  also,  a  hydriodide. 

1823  CRABB  Tcchnol.  Diet.  s.  v..  The  Hydriodate  of  am- 
monia, of  potash,  of  soda,  of  barytes,  etc.  1826  Hi  M  v 
Eum.  Chem.  I.  537  lodate  and  Hydriodate  of  Potassa. 
1851  Illustr.  Cat,,/.  Ct.  E.i-lM.  190  Hydriodate  of  quinine. 

Hydnodic  (haidrai^-dik  ,  a.  Chan.  [f.  Ilv- 
IW(OGEN)  +  IOD(I.\E)  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  hydriodique.} 
Containing  hydrogen  and  iodine  in  chemical  com- 
bination. Hydriodic  acid,  the  simple  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  iodine,  also  called  hydrogen 
iodide  (HI),  a  colourless  very  soluble  gas,  of 
strongly  acid  properties  and  suffocating  odour. 

l8l9  J-  G.  CHILDREN  Chfm.  Anal,  no  Hydriodic  arid  is 
formed  of  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  an<: 

lurne  of  hydrogen.  z849  D.  CAMI'IIKU.  liwrg.  Chem  91 
Hydrl  ^ery  much  re  i,  acid 

1859  Ftma'  Clum.  372  Iodide  of  ethyl  ;   hy,: 
ether.     1869  ROSO.K  F.lcm.  Cho. 
Lines  with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  ethyl  iodide. 

bo  Hydriodide  (haidntalaid),  a  compound 
formed  by  the  combination  of  hydriodic  acid  with 
an  °'.;  formerly,"  with  an  element). 

1823  FAIADAY  K\f.  He-.  riodide  of  carbon. 

Hydro  (h»i-dw«).     Short  for  HYDROPATHIC  sb. 

1882  />>,/.  Mtd.   Jri,!.  Advert.  9  Dec.,  Vi,ilur,  will  find 
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ihe  'Hydro'  a  pleasant  Home  during  their  residence  in 
icmouth.  1894  AJvt.,  HUMUM,  The  Peak  Thermal 
lishment.  The  best  Hydro  in  district.  Mineral  water 

and  other  baths.     1898  Xavy  <y  Army  lllustr.  23  July  p. 

vii,  Palatial  establishments  . .  all  . .  modestly  calling  them- 

>cKt:-.   1  I 

Hydro-  (haidro  ,  before  a  vowel  also  hydr-, 
=  Gr.  iiSp(o-,  combining  form  of  voup  water, 
employed  in  many  compounds  adopted  or  formed 
from  Greek. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  in  Greek  some  were  adopted 
in  Latin,  whence  they  passed  into  English  either  directly 
or  through  French  :  the  earliest  of  these  are  hydropic, 
hydropsy,  hydromancy,  and  hydroiiul,  found  in  the  I3th 
and  i4th  c.  A  few  others  were  added  to  the  language 
I  the  i6th  and  i?th  c.,  as  hydrocele,  hydrografher, 
-graphy,  hydrology,  hydrophobia,  hydrostatic ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  words  now  in  use  belong  to  the 
common  scientific  vocabulary  of  the  jgth  c.  (including 
the  end  of  the  iSth  c.J. 

The  words  so  formed  may  be  thus  classed  : 

a.  Miscellaneous  terms,  in  which  hydro-  has  the 
sense  of  '  water ',  as  in  hydrography,  hydrometer, 
hydropathy,  hydrostatics.     These  pass  into  terms 
in  which  hydro-  is  used  in  more  or  less  loose  com- 
bination, as  hydrogeology,  hydro-galvanic,  hydro- 
electricity,  hydro-extractor,  hydro-propulsion. 

b.  In  medical   and   pathological   terminology, 
hydro-  is  extensively  used  to  form  names  of  dis- 
eases (chiefly  in  Latin  or  Greek  form),  being  pre- 
fixed (a)  to  names  of  parts  of  the  body,  to  denote 
that  such  part  is  dropsical   or  affected  with   an 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  as  in  hydroabdomen 
(dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  ascites^,  hydroblepharon 
(-iif/i)    [Gr.   PMipapov   eyelid],   hydrocardia   [Gr. 
KapSia  heart],  -cranium,  -dcrmat-gasler  [Gr.yao-Tijp 
telly],  -gastria,  -hystera  [Gr.  iiaripa  womb],  hy- 
dromphalum  vus)  [Gr.  o/icfaAos  navel],  hydromy- 
elus,  -atyelia  [Gr.  /uifAos  marrow,  used  for  '  spinal 
cord '],  -nephros[Gr.  v«f>p6skidney],/iyc(ro-ovartit//i 
[see  OVARY],  -pericardium,  -peritoneum,  hydror- 
rhachis  [Gr.  fax's  spine],  hydrosalpinx  [Gr.  ad\iriy£ 
trumpet,  used  for  '  Fallopian  tube'],  hydrothorax; 
also,  in  the  combination  hydropneumo-,  to  express 
the  presence  of  water  and  air,  as  in  hydropneumo- 
fericardium,    hydropneumothorax ;    (6)  to  names 
of  diseases  or  diseased  formations,  denoting  the 
accompaniment  of  dropsy  or  of  an  accumulation 
of  serous  fluid,  as  hydrocaehexia,  -y  [see  CACHEXY], 
-diarrhaa,  -h»mothorax,  -meningitis,  -pericarditis, 
-peritonitis,  hydrorrhachitis,  etc. ;   hydrocirsocele, 
hydrip~)enterocele,     liydromeningocele,     -myelacele, 
-physocele,  -sarcocele,  hydroscheocele,  etc. 

c.  Prefixed  to  names  of  minerals,  hydro-  denotes 
a  hydrous  compound,  or  the  addition  of  water  or 
its  constituents  to  the  elements   of  the  primary 
mineral. 

d.  In  modern  chemical  terms  (the  earliest  of 
which  were  formed  in  French),  the  prefix  hydro- 
originally  meant  combination  with  water.    In  many 
cases  however  this  really  amounted  to  combination 
with  the  hydrogen  supplied  by  the  water ;  so  that 
hydr(p-  has  become  the  regular  combining  form  of 
hydrogen,  like  oxy-  for  oxygen,  nitro-  for  nitrogen, 
cyano-  for  cyanogen. 

1822  I.MISUN-  Sc.  f,  Art  II.  21  To  distinguish  the  acids 
formed  by  hydrogen,  from  those  formed  by  oxygen,  the 
former  are  designated  by  the  word  hydro,  as  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  1853  W.  GREGORY  fiiorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  4 
If  composed  of  oxygen  united  to  a  metalloid,  such  as 
carbon,  or  a  metal.. the  acid  is  simply  named  from  the 
metalloid  or  metal,  as  carbonic  acid,  chromic  acid.  But  if 


Prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  compound  substance, 
hydro-  usually  means  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  hydrogen  in  its  constitution,  e.  g.  benzoin 
C,,II]aO,,  hydrobenzoin  C,,HuOj;  so  cinchonitie, 
hydrocinclionine,  cellulose,  hydrocellulose,  etc. 

e.  In  modern  zoological  terminology,  hydro-  is 
used  in  the  nomenclature  relating  to  members  of 
the  class  HYOHOZOA  and  their  characteristic  organs 
or  parts.     Strictly  speaking,  hydro-  is  here  a  com- 
bining form  of  the  generic  name  HYDBA  ;  but  this 
is  itself  a  derivative  of  Gr.  vowp,  i/Sp(o-  water,  so 
that,  as  being  ultimately  from  the  same   source, 
these  terms  may  be  classed  with  the  other  hydro- 
formations. 

f.  Derivatives  of  Gr.  ISpus  '  sweat '  have  been 
erroneously  written  hydro-  instead  of  hidro-  (the 
error  being  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  sweat  is  a 
form   of  water),  e.  g.  hydroadenitis  inflammation 
of  the  sweat  glands,  hydrocritics,  hydropyretic. 

The  more  important  words  in  all  these  groups 
appear  in  their  alphabetical  order  in  the  main 
series ;  others  of  less  importance  follow  here. 

Hydroaeric  hoi'dro^e'i-ik)  a.  (see  quot.\  Hy- 
droa-patite  Min.,  hydrous  apatite,  a  milk-white 


HYDBO-. 

subtransparent    mineral.      Hydrobaro  meter,  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
Irom  the  pressure   of  the   superincumbent  water 
Webster  1*64  .    Hydrobe  nzoin  Chem.,  a  crystal- 
line substance,  C,4H,,O,,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  ||  Hydro- 
blosis  (-bsi,ou-sis',  Zool.  [Gr.  piaais  way  of  life], 
the  development  of  living  organisms,  as  bacteria' 
in   fluid  media ;    the  conditions   of   life   of  such 
organisms.     Hydrobo-racite  Min.  [named  18^4], 
hydrous  borate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  n 
bling  gypsum.    Hydrobranch  (-braerjk)  Zool.  [Gr. 
0pa-fX'a  gills])  a  member  of  the  Hydrobranchiala, 
a  division  of  gastropods  in  Lamarck's  classification, 
containing  species  which  breathe  water  only;  so 
Hydrobranchiate   ^-brae'nkit't)  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  Jlydrobranchiala  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  185;). 
Hydrocalcite  Min.  [named  1846],  a  hydrous  car- 
bonate of  calcium  (Dana  Min.  (.1850)  212).     ||Hy- 
droca-rdia  Path.,  dropsy  of  the  heart  (see  b  above'. 
Hydrocauline  (-kg-lsin)  a.  Zool.  [Gr.  nav\os  stem], 
pertaining   to   or  characteristic   of  the   ||  Hydro. 
cau'lus  or  main  stem  of  the  ccenosarc  of  a  hydro- 
zoan.     ||  Hydrocephalis    (-se'falis)    [Gr.    xf<pa\ri 
head],  tlie  oral  and  stomachal  regions  of  a  hydroid. 
Hydroce-rassite  Min.,  a  variety  of  basic  lead 
carbonate,     t  Hydrochrnone  Chem.    =  HYDRO- 
ijn.xo.NE.     Hydroci'iichonine  Chem.,  an  alkaloid 
(CJ()HMNaO)     obtained     by    heating    cinchonine 
(C^H^NjO)    with    KMnO^.       Hydroci  rsocele 
J'atk.  [CIKSOCELE],  hydrocele  complicated  with  a 
varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  cord  ^Sy,/.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886).     ||  Hydroooe'lia  (-s»'lia)  Path.  [Gr.  noi\ia 
belly],  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  ascites.     Hydro'- 
conite  Min.  [named,  1847,  f.  Gr.  xovia  lime],  hy- 
drous calcium  carbonate  (Dana  Min.  (1892)  303). 
Hy  drocope  (hai'drokJup)  Zool.  [Gr.  Kiuirn  shaft], 
the    peduncle    of    a    hydroid.      Hydrocoralline 
(-kc-ralain)   Zool.   [COIIALLINE]  a.,   pertaining  to 
the   Uydrocorallimv,    an    order    or    sub-order   of 
Hydroidea,  the  coral-making  hydroid  hydrozoa  ; 
sb.  one  of  this  order  of  Hydrozoa.      Hydroco- 
ta'rnia,  -cota'mine  (-ain)   Cliem.,  a  crystalline 
alkaloid   existing  in  opium,  and  containing   two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  cotarnine.     Hydro- 
couma'ric  a.  Chem.,  in  //.  acid  =  melilotic  acid. 
•[•  Hydrocrl'tics  (erron.  for  hidrocritics) :  see  quot. 
Hydrocycle  [CYCLE  sb.  1 1],  a  velocipede  adapted 
for  propulsion  on  the  surface  of  water  ;  hence  Hy- 
drocyclist,  ojie  who  propels  a  hydrocycle.     Hy- 
drocyst    (hai'drosist)    Zool.   [Gr.  KVOTIS   bladder, 
CYST],  one  of  the  tentacles  or  feelers,  resembling 
immature  polypitcs,  attached  to  the  coenosarc  in 
certain  Hydrozoa,  as  in  the  family  Physophoi  i 
hence  Hydrocy  stic  n.     Hydrodo  lomite  Min., 
hydrous    carbonate   of  calcium   and   magnesium, 
a    yellowish-white,  greyish,  or  greenish    mineral. 
Hydroecial  (haidrf-si,al)  a.,  pertaining  to  the  ||  Hy- 
droecinm  (-/•si|»'m)   [Gr.  OIKI'OC,  f.  olitos  house],  a 
sac  into  which  the  ccenosarc  can  be  retracted  in 
certain  Hydrozoa,  as  the  Calycophoridx.     Hydro- 
extractor  [F.  hydro-exlractcur\,  a  centrifugal  ma- 
chine for  drying  clothes  and  other  articles.   Hydro- 
ferricya-nlc,  -ferridcyanic,  a.  Chem.,  in  //.  acid- 
hydrogen  ferricyanide,  H6Fe.,Cy]._> ;  hence  Hydro- 
ferrivd)cyanate,  a  salt  of  this  acid.  Hydroferro- 
cya'nic  a.  Chem.  in  h.acid—  hydrogen  ferrocyanide, 
II4FeCy6 ;  hence  Hydroferrocy  anate,  a  salt  uf 
this  acid.  Hydrofuge  (hai'drofiad^)  [see-Fi:GK    1  . 
hydrofuge]  a,,  imi>ervious  to  water,  as  the  plumage 
of  ducks,  the  pubescence  of  many  insects,  etc. ;  sb.  a 
substance  which   is   impervious  to  or  resists  the 
action  of  water.     Hydrogalva,  nic  a.  [GALVANIC], 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity 
by  means  of  liquids  (Webster  1864).     t  Hydro - 
ffnosy   [Gr.    -jvaiaia   knowledge],   a   history  and 
description   of  the   waters  of  the  earth  (Mayne 
Expos.  Lex.  1855).    Hydrohfe  matita,  .hematite 
Min.,  a  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  resembling 
ha-matite,  also  called  Turfite.    Hydrobyste'rioa. 
Path.,  pertaining  to  hydrohystera,  an  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  womb.   Hydro, io'dic     HYIIRIODIC. 
Hydrolite   Min.    [-LITE],    the    zeolitic    mineral 
GMELIMTE.       Hydroma'gnesite    Min.     [named 
1827],  hydrous  carbonate  of  magnesium,  found  in 
white    silky  crystals   or   earthy   crusts.      Hydro- 
medusau  (-tru'ditt'san)  [MKHfsA]<z.,  belonging  or 
relating  to  the  llydromedusx,  now  a  sub-class  of 
Hydrozoa    ^called    also    Craspedota},    formerly   a 
synonym  of  Hydrozoa  ;  sb.  a  member  of  this  sub- 
class.       Hydromedu  sold    a.   [see    -oil)],  of   the 
form  of  or  resembling  the  Hydromcdusx  (Cent. 
Diet.).     ||  Hydromeningi  Us  Path.,  inflammation 
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of  the  cerebral  membranes  with  serous  effusion. 
Hydromeni  ugocele  (see  b,  and  MKNJNGOCELE). 
Hydroine-tallurgy  [METALLURGY],  'the  act  or 
process  of  assaying  or  reducing  ores  in  the  wet 
way,  or  by  means  of  liquid  re-agents'  (Webster 
1864'.  Hydro- metamo-rphisiu  Geol.,  a  kind  of 
MSTAMOBPHISM  of  igneous  rocks  effected  by  means 
of  water ;  so  Hydro-metamo'rphic  a.,  pertaining 
or  relating  to  this.  Hydrome  teor  [see  METI.UU  ; 
cf.  F.  hydroaUtiore\,  an  atmospheric  phenomenon 
which  depends  on  the  vapour  of  water,  as  rain, 
hail,  and  snow  ;  hence  Hy-drometeorolo'gical  a., 
pertaining  to  Hy  drometeoro  logfy,  that  part  of 
meteorology  which  deals  with  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena depending  on  the  vapour  of  water  (Webster 
1864).  Hydromi'ca  A/ in.,  a.  variety  of  potash 
mica  containing  more  water  than  ordinary  imi:;co- 
vite  ;  hence  Hydromica  ceous  a.  Hydromo'tor, 
a  kind  of  motor  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  the 
propelling  power  being  produced  by  jets  of  water 
ejected  from  the  sides  or  the  stern.  Hydromyd 
(hai'dromid  :  Zool.  [Or.  /tvs  mouse],  a  rodent  of  the 
genus  llydromys,  comprising  the  water-rats  and 
beaver-rats  of  the  Australian  region  (Cent.  Diet.). 
||  Hydromye-lia,  ||  -myelus,  Hydromyelocele 
Path,  (see  b  above,  and  quots.).  Eydrone-phelite 
Min.,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
derived  from  nephelite.  f  Hydroni'trio  a. 
Cheat.,  containing  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  com- 
bination ;  ItyJronitric  acid,  an  old  name  of  nitric 
acid  or  hydrogen  nitrate.  ||  Hydro-ova  rixiiii  J'alh. 
(see  b  above  and  quot.X  •)•  Hydro-oxide  t'/ui/i.  = 
HYDROXIDE.  •)•  Hydro-oxygen  Client.  —  Oxv- 
HYI>IUX;E.X.  Hydropa-rastates  sb.  pi.,  Eecl.  Hist. 
[ad.  Gr.  pi.  i/Spoirapaorarai,  f.  napaffTaTtjs  comrade] 
(see  quots.).  ||  Hydroperica'rdium,  Hydroperi- 
tonse'um  Path,  (see  b  above  and  quots. ).  Hy- 
drophid  /.ool.  [Gr.  fnj>ti  serpent],  a  venomous  sea- 
snake  of  genus  Hydropkis  or  family  HydrophiJw, 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Hy  drophite  Min.. 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium,  allied 
to  serpentine  (ophite).  Hydrophtha'lic  a.  Chei/i. 
(see  d  above  and  quot.).  Hy  drophyll  (-fil?  Bot., 
l.indley's  name  for  plants  of  N.O.  Ifydrophylla- 
a:v.  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Ilydrophyllum, 
the  Waterleaf  of  N.  America.  Hydrophyllia- 
ceons  (-filing-pas)  a.  [see  -ACEOUS],  having  the 
characters  of  the  ||  Hydrophyllinm  (-fi'li|i)m) 
[Gr.  <t>v\\tov  leaflet],  one  of  the  protective  zooids, 
of  a  laminar  or  leaf-like  character,  attached  either 
to  the  coenosarc  or  to  the  pedicles  of  the  polypites 
in  certain  oceanic  hydrozoa;  =  BKACT  2.  Hy- 
drophysocele  Path,  (see  b  above,  and  quot.  . 
II  Hydroplanula  (-plaj'nizZla)  [1'LANULA],  the 
transitional  stage  of  a  hydrozoan  intermediate 
between  the  planula  and  the  tentaculated  actinula 
(Cent.  Diet.  .  Hydropluto  nic  a.  Geol.  (see quot.). 
Hydropo'lyp  [POLYP],  a  hydrozoan  as  distin- 
guished from  an  actinozoan  polyp.  Hydropota'ssic 
a.  Client.,  containing  hydrogen  and  potassium  in 
combination,  as  hydropotassic  sulphate,  a  double 
sulphate  of  H  and  K,  K.SCVrLjSO.,,  commonly 
called  bisulphate  of  potash.  Hydropropu'lsion, 
propulsion  by  means  of  a  hydromotor  (Cent.  Dict.~). 
Hydropult  (hai'dropok;  [f.  -pult  in  CATAPULT], 
a  force-pump  worked  by  hand;  a  garden-pump; 
hence  Hydropu'ltic  a.  Hydropyre'tic  a.,  erron. 
for  hidrcipyretic,  pertaining  to  HiJropyrctos  or 
sweating  sickness  (Mayue  Expos.  Lex.  1855). 
||  Rydrorachis,  -orrhachis  (hoidrfiakis)  Path. 
(see  b  above,  and  quot.).  Hydrorenal  (-r;'nal)  a. 
[L.  ren-es  kidneys :  see  RENAL],  characterized  by 
a  dropsical  condition  of  the  kidney.  ||  Hydrorhiza 
(-rai'za)  [Gr.  plfa  root],  the  root-stock  or  rooting 
fibres  by  which  a  colony  of  Hydrozoa  is  attached 
to  some  foreign  object ;  hence  Hydrorhizal 
(.-rsi'zal)  a.  ||  Hydrosa'lpinx  Path,  (see  b  above, 
and  quot.).  Hydrosa'rcocele  Path,  (see  b  above, 
and  HAHCOCELE).  Hydroscbeocele  (hoidr(!-sk«>- 
s;~l)  Path.,  dropsical  oscheocele  or  scrotal  hernia. 
Hydrosele-nic  a.  Client.,  consisting  of  hydrogen 
and  selenium  in  combination ;  /;.  acid,  another 
name  for  hydrogen  selenide  or  seleniuretted  hy- 
drogen, 1-I.jSe,  an  offensive  L;as ;  hence  Hydro- 
selenate,  -sele'miret.  Hydrosi'licate  Min., 
a  silicate  containing  w.iter,  a  hydrous  silicate. 
Hydroso-dio  (-jju-dik)  a.  Chan.,  containing  hy- 
drogen and  sodium  in  combination,  as  hydro- 
nilphate,  a  double  sulphate  of  hydrogen  and 
sodium,  Na^SO,.  1  l.j.SO,,  commonly  called  hy- 
drated  bisulphate  of  soda.  Hydrosphygmograph, 
a  kind  of  Bphygmocraph  in  which  the  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  pait  is  measured  by 
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the  pressure  on  a  fluid  contained  in  a  closed 
chamber  or  vessel  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  i8R6).  Hydro- 
spire  (hai-dr0|Spoi«u)  Zool.  [Gr.  airttpa  coil.  Sriia], 
one  of  the  system  of  lamellar  tubes  lying  between 
and  below  the  ambulacra  in  blastoids,  supposed  to 
have  been  respiratory  in  function.  Hydrota  chy- 
lite,  -lyte  J//«.,  a  hydrous  variety  of  tachylite. 
Hydrota'lcite  Min.  [TALC],  a  hydrous  oxide  of 
aluminium  and  magnesium,  a  fibrous  white  mineral 
ol  pearly  lustre  and  greasy  feel.  Hydrote'cbnic 
a.  [Gr.  rex^  art:  F.  hydrottchniqii€\,  relating  lo 
or  dealing  with  the  technical  management  or  utili- 
zation of  water.  HydrotellUTicrt.  Chem.,  formed 
by  hydrogen  and  tellurium  in  chemical  com- 
bination ;  //.  acid,  another  name  for  telluretted 
hydrogen,  ILTe,  an  offensive  gas;  its  salts  are 
Hydrote-llurates.  ||  Hydrotheca  (-Jjrka)  Zool, 
[L.  thecat  Gr.  OrjHrj  receptacle],  one  of  the  peii- 
sarcal  cups  or  calycles  in  which  the  polypites  in 
certain  Ilydrozoa  (as  the  Sertularida]  are  lodged  ; 
hence  Hydrothecal  (-brkal)  a.  f  Hydrothi  on 
[Gr.  Oftov  sulphur],  an  old  name  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  also  called 
t  Hydrothio'nic  acid;  hence  f  Hydrothi/onate, 
a  salt  of  this  acid,  a  sulphydrate  ;  so  fKydrothi*- 
onous  =  hydrosulphurous  ;  t  Hydrothionite,  a 
salt  of  hydrosulphurous  acid.  |[  Hydrothi  onaemia 
Path,  [Gr.  alpa  blood],  blood-poisoning  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Hydrozrncite,  -kite  AIin.t 
hydrous  carbonate  of  zinc,  also  called  zinc  bloom 
(Dana  Min.  1854). 

1886  Syit.  Sac,  Lex.*  *Hydroaeric  sound,  the  percussion 
note  produced  over  a  cavity  containing  both  water  and  air. 
Also,  the  sounds  heard  on  auscukating  a  similar  cavitv. 
1858  Amcr,  Jrnl.  Sc,  Ser.  11.  XXV.  408  *Hydroapatite  is 
a  hydrous  apatite.  1877  WATTS  F<none$'  Chan,  ied.  12)  II. 
£71  Benzoin,  .converted .  .by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash 
into  *hydrobenzoin  and  benzile.  1835  C.  U.  SHEI'ARD  J//«. 
II.  326  *Hydroboracite.  1868  DANA  Min.  led.  5)  595 


of  the  pericardium.  1869  NICHOLSON  Zool.  77  The  ccenosarc 
generally  consists  of  a  main  stem— or  **hydro-caulus'-~ 
with  many  branches.  1888  ROLLESTQN  &  JACKSON  A  trim. 
Life  246  The  hydranth  resembles  Hydra  in  all  essentials.  .. 
Lilce  that  organism  it  consists  of  a  *hydrocephalis  (  =  oral 
and  stomachal  regions)  and  a  peduncle  or  hydrocope  which 
is  very  short.  1873  Fownes'  Ckem.  (eel.  n)  824  *Hydro- 
coumaric  Acid  exists  in  the  yellow  melilot.  1721  BAILEY, 
* Hydrocriticks  [1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey,  Hydrocritica\t 
critical  Judgment  of  Distempers  taken  from  Sweating. 
1893  ll'estw.Gaz.  5  Apr.  4/3  The  '  *hydro-cycle  * — hitherto 
regarded  as  moie  or  less  a  mechanical  monstrosity — has  at 
length  proved  its  speed  and  capabilities.  ..The  '*hydro- 
cydists'  finished  in  good  condition.  1898  River  %  Coast 
9  Ju'y  13/1  *-^ne  °f  tne  most  interesting  items  was  the 
Hydrocycle  versus  Skiff  Race.  1869  NICHOLSON  Zool.  82 
There  occur  also  in  the  Physophorida;  certain  peculiar 
bodies,  termed  *hydrocysts  or  'feelers*.  1888  KOLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Aniut.  Life  770  Hydrocysts  or  feelers.. are  poly- 
pites in  which  the  distal  or  oral  extremity  is  iinperforate 
and  usually  armed  with  cnidoblasts.  1850  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  3)  213  "Hydrodolomite. . has  the  composition  of  the 
magnesia  alba  of  the  shops.  1861  J.  K.  GKEKNK  Man. 
Anim.  AY«£</.,  Caelent.  99  Praya,  Hippopodius,  and  Vogtia 
have  'incomplete'  *hydrcecia.  1869  NICHOLSON  Zool.  80 
Tins  chamber,  which  is  present  . .  in  all  the  genera,  is 
termed  the  '  hydra_-cium '.  1858  HI/XLLIY  Oceanic  Hy~ 
drozoa  39  The  lateral  walls  of  the  hydrcccial  canal  of  the 
distal  nectocalyx.  1851  Illitstr.  Catal.  Ct.  E.rhii:  1199 
"Hydro-extractor  . .  capable  of  revolving  2,000  times  a 
minute.  ..It  will  dress. .all  kinds  of  materials,  cloths,  felts 
[etc.],  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  165  The  hydro- 
extractor,  in  which  the  yarn  is  dried  like  clothes  in  a 
laundry,  being  thrown  into  a  horizontal  drum  and  spun 
round  at  lightning  speed.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  htorg.  Chan. 
Index  376  *Hydroferridcyanic  acid,  or  ferridcyanide  of 
hydrogen.  *Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
hydrogen.  1868-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  ;o  The  'hydro- 
ferrocyanate  (of  quinine],  C^ Ha [ N^p2. HiFeCy.-,.^  K ,-G, 
is  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  obtained  on 
mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  quinine  and  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid.  1886  HAMKRTON  in  Longnt,  Mag.  VII.  375 
'I  he  efficacy  of  resinous  solutions,  as  *hydrofugcs.  1890 
ABNEY  Treat.  Pkotogr.  (ed.  6)  24  It.  .produces  'hydroiodic 
acid  (HI).  1843  PORTLOCK.  Geol.  221  *Hydrolitc  occurs  in 
abundance  at  Island  Magee,  in  beautifully  marked  crystal*. 
1837  DANA  Min.  199  *Hydromagnesite.  .occurs  in  crust--.; 
also  as  a  white  powder.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  A  trim. 
Life  745  There  are  two  principal  types  of  the  Hydroid. 
One,  the  *Hydromedusan  or  Craspedote  type,  consists 
typically  of  an  oral  and  stomachal  region  (hydrocephalis), 
with  or  without  tentacles,  borne  upon  a  peduncle  i  hydro- 
cope).  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xii.  208  To  admit  for 
granite  what  may  be  called  *hydro-metamorpbic  origin. 
//'/«/.,  *Hydro-metamprphism,  by  which  rocks,  originally 
fused,  and  when  in  liquid  fusion,  poured  into  veins  and 
dykes  in  pre-existing  rocks,  are  subsequently  altered  in 
specific  gravity  and  arrangement  of  minerals,  by  the  action 
of  water.  1857  J.  P.  NlCHOL  Cycl.  riiys.  .bV/.,  *  Hydro- 
meteors.  The  whole  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere. 
..The  chief  specific  Hydrometeon,  vi/.  Clouds,  /'. 
.V«^c,and  Rain.  1885 C.  H.  HiTCHCpcKinXwwr.  VrnLSi 
Oct.  282  *Hydromtcaceous  and  argillaceous  schists.  1886 
Set.  Ami-r.  24  July  47  'i  The  little  vessel  supplied  With  the 
^hydromotor  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  1866-80  A. 
FLINT  Princ.  Med,  led.  5)  7*6  A  tumor,  consisting  of  the 
umulation  with  its  enveloping  membrane  . 

rudes  through  the  fi-^ure,  nn^i  frequently  in 
the  sacral  or  dorsal  ic-iuns.     It'id.    759  Dilatation   of  the 
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i.il  i-  L.illcd  "hydromyclus,  and  is  generally  con- 
geiiiul.     1826  HtNRY  fcltm.   th>nt.    \.    -.. 
•cid  is  perfectly  limpid   and  lits  wliitc 

fuiiu-s    when    exposed    to    the    air.       187*    !' 
Tumours  28  '  Ovarian  dropsy  ',  or  *    ;  n  '.    1826 

in.  II.  25  There  api" 
or  'hydro-oxides.      1834   Mi: 
Vermicular  monsters  exhibited  in  the  "hy.Ii 
scope.    1838  /><>..  Anttr.  rini.  S*  .  I.'u   Platinum  fused 
by  his  iiydro-oxygen  blowpipe.      1854    ' 

,    Chem.   298  Gurney's   hydro-oxygen    blowpipe  is 
made  in  conformity.      1730-6    I  .•Vc/'am- 

states,   a   Sect;    a   Branch  of  the   Manichces,   whose  dis- 
tinguishing Tenet  was,  That  Water  should  be  used  in  the 
Sacrament  instead  of  Wint.      1853  M .  Kit:  , 
Powtr  Pope  Mid.   Afffi   I.   -]•)   Mani.  IK.,I.-.  who  d 
themselves  under  the  names  of  Encr.' 
H  yd  roparas  tales.      1834  J.  FORBES  Lafn>n 
(ed.  4)  537  The  lower  extremities  are  ovl. 
same    state  exists  in    the  ser.ms  nicmbranr 
ascitcs,  hydrothorax,  and  "hydropericardium.  1877  I 
Uandbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  36  Hydropericardium  generally 
follows  hydrothorax.    1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ.  M,--.- 
596  The  term  *hydro-peritoneum  or  ascites  denotes  peri- 
toneal dropsy.     1864  V. 
ophidian,  including  the  waier-Miake.     1873 
(ed.  n)  826  *Hydrophthalic  Acid  is  produced  by  the  action 

nt  hydrogen  on  phthalic  acid.  1861  J.  K.  • 
Man.  Anim.  Ktngd.^  Ca'lent.  101  Groups  of  organ 
detached  from  the  ccenosarc,  each  group  consisting  of  a 
*hydrophyllium,  polypites,  tentacles,  and  gonophoies.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  *H)drc>phy$o<:tle,  a  term  used  by 
some  authors  for  a  sort  of  hernia,  or  rupture,  occasioned  by 
a  mixture  of  water  and  flatulencies.  1878  L.\\M 
Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  380  Plutonic  processes  do  not  exclude 
the  combined  action  of  water  as  an  auxiliary  agent;  and 
thus  may  deserve  the  name  of  'Hydroplutonic.  1876 
HARI.EY  Mat.  Mtd.  (ed.  6)  316  'Hydropotassic  Oxalate  is 
the  form  in  which  oxalic  acid  exists  in  the  acid  ; 
Oxalis,  Rumex,  Rheum,  Geranium  [etc.].  1866  BLACK- 
MORE  C.  Nowell  li,  A  sail  which  they  wetted  with  a  'hydro- 
pult.  1879  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Mind  in  Lwcr  Anim.  462  The 
elephant  makes  a  similar  use  of  his  trunk  as  a  syringe  or 
hydropult,  and  of  water  as  a  projectile.  1866  BI.ACKMORE 
C*.  -\ \nvcit  l.\iii,  He  had  not  acquired  the  delightful  *hydro- 
pultic  art,  so  dear  to  the  nation.  1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Afet/.  (ed.  51  716  Extensive  serous  accumulation  within  the 
spinal  canal  is  called  *hydrorrachis.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.t 
*  Hydrorenal  distension,  same  as  Hydioncphrosis.  1861 
J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Ca-L-nt.  29  In  Hydra, 
and  a  few  of  the  simpler  forms  of  Corynida:,  the  proximal 
end  of  the  polypite  is  closed  by  the  "hydrorhiza.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  253  The  animal  is.  .attached  by  its 
hydrorhiza  to  a  piece  of  weed.  1887  Lancet  n  June 
1200/2  Dr.  Schlesinger  concludes  that  in  "hydrosalpinx,  or 
haematosalpinx,  laparotomy  is  the  only  ..  resource.  1767 
Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  293  An  Account  of  an  Hydro-enterocele, 
appearing  like  an  *Hydro-sarcocele.  1854  J.  Scon  KHN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  354  So  does  *hydroselenic  acid 
afford  parallel  results.  1826  HESKY  Elan.  Chem.  I.  449  A 
*hydro-selenuret  of  potassa  of  a  deep  ale  colour.  1850 
DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  xii.  409  The  silicates  that  contain 
water  may  be  divided,  into  those  in  which  the  water  is 
simply  united  to  the  silicic  combination,  .called  *hydrosili- 
cates.  1890  II.  ELLIS  Crintifial  iii.  122  With  the  sphygmo- 
graph  lor,  rather  the  *hydrosphygmograpji)  he  observed 
the  degree  of  excitement  produced  on  various  individuals. 
1888  ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON  Anim,  Life  577  (Class  Bla- 
stoidea),  The  pores  lead  to  a  cleft  ('hydrospjre  cleft)  . .  and 
the  cleft  in  its  turn  to  an  underlying  hydrospire  canal,  mtu 
which  open  a  system  of  intenadial  lamellar  lubes,  the 
hydrospires.  Ibid.  578  The  genital  ducts  probably  opened 
into  some  portion  of  the  hydrospires.  1879  KI/TLEY  Sttei/y 
J\ocks  x\\\.  270  To  them  ..  may  be  added  chromic  n  :i 
*hydrotalcite,  native  copper,  copper  pyrites.  1893  Times  6 
Oct.,  The  most  famous  *hydrotechuic  authorities  of  our  time 
liave  found  noother  method  of  overcoming  the  obstruction  to 
navigation  caused  by  the  Iron  Gate  than  the  identical  one 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  1847  CKAIG,  *Hydrotcllnrate$, 
a  genus  of  salts.  1864  WEBSTER.  Hydrotctlurk.  1873 
!  1'ownes*  Chem,  (ed.  n)  215  Hydrotelluric  acid  is  a  gas, 
resembling  sulphuretted  and  selenietted  hydrogen.  1871 
NICHOLSON  Palmont.  77  Polypites  are  also  protected  within 
4  *hydrutheca;',  or  litlle  cup-like  expansions  derived  from  the 
pojypary.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.Anim.  \\\.  129  A  hard, 
chitinous,  cuticular  skeleton,  .which  frequently  gives  rise  to 
hydrothecae,  into  which  the  hydranths  can  be  retracted. 
1876  tr.  Warner's  Gen.  Pathol,  576  *Hydrothionxmia. . 
consists  in  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Clu-m.  led.  3*  II.  328  The 
Germans  have  given  it  [sulphuretted  hydrogen]  the  name  of 
*hydrothionic  acid. 

T  Hydro-a*cid.  Chem.  Obs.  —  HYDUACID. 

1845  TUDD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  5  Hydrogen  v, 
be  [united]  to  a  simple   or  compound  radicle  (chlorine  or 
cyanogen*,  to  form  a  hydro-acid.     <  186^  G.  GI>KK  i"  ' 
.V,  .  I.  -'26/2  The  hydro-acids— hydrochloric  acid,  fur  example. 

t  Hydrobro*mate.  Chem.  Obs.   [f.  as  next  + 

-ATE1  I  c.]  An  old  name  for  a  bruinide,  viewed  as 
a  salt  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  also,  for  a  hydro- 
bromide. 

1836  J.  M.  Giu.v  Magcndie's  For  nut  1.  >ed.  --    i -•  i  H\ 
bromic  acid.. affords  \arious  salt-  witi-  '  are 

hydrobromates  or  bromurels.  1876  HAKLEY  Mat.  Mtd.  86 
Bromine,  .forms  with  ammonia  a  col"i  :  mate. 

Hydrobromic  ^h3idr»|br^"mik),  <*.  Chem.  ff. 

HYDRO-  d  +  BROMIC.     1:  •-jwiijitt:.]   Con- 

taining  hydrogen  and  bromine  in  chemical   com- 
bination. Hydrobromic  acid,  alsocnllt-d  hy\i  . 
bromide   i^IIBr  ,  a  colourless  yas  \\\\\\  a  puu 
;  and  strongly  acid  taste,  fuming  in  the  ;r  i 
sphere  and  very  soluble 

1836  [see  ptec.J     1838    I .    ' 

308    Neither    hydrobromii  i  pose 

bromide  of  ali.lt-liyi.len.      1873   /  ••• 
imii.le,  or  Hydrobr^i. 
.  c  lo  hyuriodic  acid. 


HYDROBROMIDE. 


So  Hydrobromide  'haidr^brJu-msi'l  ,  a  com- 
pound formed  by  the  combination  of  hjdrobromic 
acid  with  an  organic  radical. 

1877  WATTS  Founts'  Chem.    ed.  12)  II.  61.      1880  C, 
siuu  •.-.  The.  in  Amylene  hydrobromide  cannot 

posses^  several  vapour  den.sities. 

t  Hydroca'rbide.  Chem.  C6s.    [f.  HYDKU  -d 
.R  <>N  -t-  -IDE.]    -next. 

1884   Athenarum    13    Dec,    77*   r     tiydrocarbid    • 
undergo  decomposition  by  electric  discharges  with  • 

f  carbonic  acid,  are  added  to  the  atmosphere  from  a 
variety  of  s-r.irce^. 

Hydrocarbon  vhsidr^ka-jbfTn).  Chem.  [f. 
HYDRO-  d  +  CARBON.]  A  chemical  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon. 

These  compounds,  of  which  there  are  at  least  twelve 
series,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  fartiffinsl  defines, 
acetylenes,  and  benzenes^  are  very  numerous  and  important, 
and,  with  their  derivatives,  constitute  the  subject-matter  ut 
.Bailie  chemistry. 

1826  FARADAV  A"-iy*.  Res.  xxxii.  (18591  183  The  peculi.u 
-carbons  forming  the  subject  of  that  paper.  1842 
FAKNELL  Chem,  Anal.  (1845)  269  Contraction  and  forma- 
tion of  oily  drops  show  the  presence  of  olefiant  gas  01 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons.  1863  TYNDAI.L  Heat  in.  62  Coal- 
K.IS  is  what  \ve  c.ill  a  hydro-carbon  1865-72  \V,\i  is  PLt. 
Chtm.  III.  186  The  most  fruitful  source  of  hydrocarbons 
is  the  dry  or  destructive  distillation  if  organic  ', 

b.  attrib.,  as  hydrocarbon  radical  r,  scries,  etc. 
Hydrocarbon  gas  :  any  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

t  1865  LKTHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  123/2  Hydro-carton  Gas, 
this  name  Is  given  to  the  mixed  gases  which  are  generate'! 
from  water,  together  with  substances  that  are  rich  in 
hydro-carbons,  as  tar,  resin,  fats,  oils,  and  the  better  kinds 
of  cannel  coal.  1873  RALFE  P/iys.  Chent.  45  The  hoinul  j- 
gous  series  of  hydro-carbon  radicals.  i83o  RICHARDSON  in 
Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  67  Alcohol  is.  .a  chemical  of  the  hydro- 
carbon series. 


Hydrocarbonaceous 

a.  Chem.  [f.  prec.  -t-  -ACEOUS.]  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  containing  a  hydrocarbon. 

1851  Illustr.  Catnl.  Gt.  Exhib.  144  The  tar  yields  .  .  par- 
affine  .  .  light  hydro-carbonaceous  oil.  1874  tr.  LommeCs 
Light  5  In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  illuminating  power 
of  a  flame  in  which  hydro-carbonaceous  compounds  are 
undergoing  combustion,  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  air 
is  essential. 

Hydrocarbonate  (-kaubon/t).  Chem.  Also 
-at.  [f.  HYDKO>;  UEN  +  CARBONATE  i^in  sense  i  used 
for  '  product  of  combination  with  carbon  ',  thus  lit. 
'carbonated  or  carburetted  hydrogen').] 

1.  An  early  name  for  a  hydrocarbon  ;  t  formerly, 

a  name  of  carburetted  hydrogen  (CH4),  the  chief   j 
constituent  of  coal-gas. 

1800  HOWARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  228  It  burns  like  ! 
hydrocarbonate,  hut  with  a  bluish  green  flame.  It-id., 
Should  this  inflammable  gas  prove  not  to  be  a  hydro- 
carbonate,  1819  Paxtelegi*  s.v.,  There  are  different  species 
of  Hydro-carbonats,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents.  .commonly  distinguished  into  heavy  and  light 
Hydro-carbonats.  1896  Daily  Xws  _6  Mar.  5/1  The 
Italian  workman  has  too  much  hydrocarbonate  for  dinner, 
and  too  little  albuminoid. 

2.  '  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to  a  double  salt    \ 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  carbonate  with 

a  hydrate  ;  by  Beudant  to  the  combination  of  a 
carbonate  and  water  '  (Mayne). 

1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  214  Associated  with  the  hydro-car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  and  lime.  1831  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  193  The  hydro-carbonate  much  used  in  Pharmacy 
magnesia  alba).  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc., 
Chem.  490  Two  hydrocarbonates  of  copper  occur  native  : 
one,  malachite,  .has  a  composition  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CuO.COi  +  CuO.HO;  a  second,  .having  the  compo- 
sition 2CuO.COi  -f-CuO.HO. 

Hydrocarbonic  i-kaibfmik;,  a.  Chem.  [f. 
HYDROCARBON  +  -ic.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  hydrocarbon  ;  in  quot.,  obtained  from  car- 
buretted hydrogen  :  see  prec.  i. 

1807  F.  A.  WINSOR  in  Standard  (1883)  19  July  5/6  His 
grand  discovery  of  the  Hydrocarbonic  Lights. 

Hydrocarbonous  (-ka-abonas),  a.  Chem.  [f. 
HYDBO(GEX  +  CARBONOUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  a 
hydrocarbon. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  IV.  129  These  gasses  are  not  carbureted 
hydrogen,  .but.  .they  are  hydro-carbonous  oxides.  1845 
GROVE  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  I'"orces  (1874)  295  Enough 
was  ascertained  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  [the  gas]  was 
hydrocarbonou-. 

t  Hydrocarburet  (-ka-jbiuret%  Chem.  Obs. 
[f.  HYDBO-  d  +  CARBURET  ;  F.  hydrocarbure]  A 

compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  a  hydrocarbon  ; 
spec,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

1815  HENRY  EUnt.  Chem.  (ed.  7)  I.  371  Mixtures  of  hydro- 
carburet  and  oxygen  gases.  1838  Fenny  Cy>  /.  XII.  396/2 
Liquid  Hydrocarburet.  .was  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday,  after 
separating  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen  from  the  fluid  pro-  i 
cured  by  pressure  upon  oil  gas  at  a  temperature  of  o°.  1850 
DAUBEHT  Atom.  The.  (ed.*)G\<x&.tf{_ya'rWMr&ur*tl  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  any  proportion  whatsoever. 

t  Hydrocarburetted  (-ka.ibiureted\  a. 
Chem.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  CARBURETTED.]  Formed 
by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

1809  HENRY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  448  Hydro-car-  i 
buretted  gases,  like  ammonia,  are  separated  by  electri/a- 
lion  into  their  elements.  1843  PARNEI.L  Chem.  Anal. 
(1845  270  Analysis  of  Coal-Gas..  The  determination  of  the 
hydro-carburet  ted  vapours  may  be  accurately  effected  ..  by 
means  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
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Hydrocele  \  Iwnlros/l  .  Path.    [a.  I 
a.  C>r.  i>5poif/]\i),  {.  uSpo-  water  +  /oyAr/  tunioui. 
F.  hyJroctlf    Pare,   i6th  c.)-]     A  tumour  with  a 
collection  of  serous  fluid  ;  spec,  a  tumour  of  this 
kind  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  -.-aginalis  of  the 
testis ;  dropsy  of  the  testicle  or  of  the  scrotum. 

1597  A.   M.   tr.    C.ttilU-niean  s  Fr.    (   '.  ••'.'    The 

Scrutum  commeth  toswel,  which  tume!.:  (Greeks 

is  called  Hydrocele.     1607  TorsF.LL  /•  U  11658) 

307  Called  of   the  bat    is  to  say, 

Water-bursten.       1727-41    CH^MNEKS    c  u /.    fc  V.,    Youth   is 
must  exposed   to  the  hydrocele.     1878    1 .    HKYANT  Pni^t. 
Surg.  I.  103  When  seen  in  the  neck  they  are  described  as 
i  the  neck. 

t  Hydrocephale.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  hydro- 
ctphalc  (Pare,  i6tli  c.)-]  —  HTDBOCBMUL08. 

a  1648  Ln.  HERBERT  in  Life  (1770)  33  My  cousin,  .having 
an  hydrocephale  also  in  that  extremity  that  his  eyes  began    ' 
to  start  out  uf  his  head. 

Hydrocephalic  .liai-drois/fe-lik),  a.  [f.  Hv- 
DKOCEPHAL-US  +  -IO.]  Pertaining  to,  01 character- 
isticof,  hydrocephalus ;  affected  with  hydrocephalus ; 
hence  transf.  big-headed. 

1815  Edin.  Ke^•.  XXV.  -6:  Uydrocephalic  patients. 
1833-58  COPLAND  Diet.  Pracf.  .Wed.  iL.  ,  Liable  to  hydro- 
cephalic  and  convulsive  dise.ists.  1860  All  Year  Round 
No.  38.  283  With.. enormous  head  and  hydrocephalic  pro- 
minency of  brain. 

Hydroce-phalocele.  Path.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
CEPHALOCELL'.]  =  HYDHENCEPHALOCKLE. 

Hydrocephaloid    -sc-faloid  .  a.  rath.     [f.   ' 
as  next  +  -din.]     Resembling  hydrocephalus.     H. 
disease,  a  term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  a  con- 
dition  of  coma   incident  to  young  children    and    j 
resulting  apparently  from  cerebral  anrcrnia. 

1842  M.  HALL  C'.dstoii.  Lect.  n.  62  The  hydrocephaloid 
disease  in  children.  Its  designation  announces  its  simi- 
larity to  hydrocephalus.  But  its  nature,  origin,  and  treat- 
ment are  opposite.  1878  A.  .M.  HAMILTON  .\V/-r.  Dis.  115. 

Hydrocephalous  -sc-fabs  ,  a.  Path,  [f. 
next  +  -ors.]  Affected  with  hydrocephalus. 

1860  PITT  BYRNE  Undercurrents  Overlooked  II.  273 
Epileptic  or  hydrocephalous  children.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Thee.  Such  xvii.  307  A  scanty  hydrocephalous  offspring. 

Hydrocephalus  hsidnse-falos).  Path. 
[Medical  L. ,  ad.  Or.  u8/>o*«</>aAoi' ,  f.  vSpo-  water  -t- 
K«f>a\Ti  head.]  A  disease  of  the  brain  especially 
incident  to  young  children,  consisting  in  an  accu- 
mulation of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  resulting  in  gradual  expansion  of  the 
skull,  and  finally  inducing  general  weakness,  with 
failure  of  the  memory  and  mental  faculties  ;  water 
on  the  brain.  The  acute  form  is  often  described 
as  tubercular  meningitis. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2.-S:>  A  child,  one  year  old,  so  diseased 
with  the  Hydrocephalus,  that  when  open'd,  there  were 
taken  out  of  his  Head  36  ounces  of  clear,  but  saltish,  water. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Children  are  more  liable  to 
hydrocephali,  than  adults.  1756  Gentl.  .'Ai<-.  XXV!.  516 
[He)  laboured  under  a  hydrocephalus.  1866-80  A.  FLINT 
Princ.  Med.  ied.  5)  716  By  the  term  hydrocephalus.  .is 
understood  an  excessive  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  particularly  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Hydroce'plialy.    [f.  prec.  +  -Y.    Cf.  F.  hy- 

drocephalie]    -  prec. 

1882  Athenxttm  16  Dec.  817/2  A  case  of  hydrocephaly 
from  the  Trou  Rosette,  Belgium. 

t  Hydrochlorate  (teidwikloVrtl).  Chem. 
Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  -ATE!  i  c.]  An  old  name  for  a 
chloride,  viewed  as  a  salt  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(formerly  also  called  muriate , ;  also  for  a  hydro- 
chloride. 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Ckein,  Anal.  269  Dr.  Murray.. con- 
ceives the  carbonates  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  hydrpchlorates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  the  process  of 
evaporation  to  dryness.  1880  J.  W.  LEGG  Bill  n  A  preci- 
pitate, .consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoll.  1898  Rev. 
Brit.  Pharttt.  13  The  hydrochlorates  are  now  all  called 
hydrochlorides . 

Hydrochloric  haidr<7|klo»-rik  ,  a.  Chem.  [f. 
HYDRO- d  + CHLORIC.  F.  hydrochloriqut]  Con- 
taining hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  chemical  com- 
bination. Hydrochloric  acid,  called  also  hydro- 
gen chloride  HC1),  a  colourless  gas  of  strongly 
acid  taste  and  pungent  irritating  odour,  extremely 
soluble  in  water.  (Earlier  names  were  muriatic 
acid,  spirit  of  salt,  chlorhydriL  acid.) 

1817  A.  URE  in  Thomson  Ann.  f  Alias.  X.  203  On  the 
Quantity  of  Real  Acid  in  Liquid  Hydrochloric.  1831 
J.  DAVIES  Manual  Mat.  Med.  143  The  hydro  chloric  acid 
of  the  shops  is  a  saturated  solution  of  this  g.  s  in  water. 
1863  TVNI;AI.L  Il'-iit  vii.  i38  One  volume  of  chlorine  com- 
bines with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  form  two  volumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  1878  HUXLEY  Phy;  .2)109 

Chlorine  eagerly  seizes  on  the  hydrogen  to  form  a  compound 
known  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Hydrochloride  (,hoidn>|k!5»-r3id).  Chem.  [f. 
HYDRO- d -f  CHLORIDE.]  A  compound  formed  by 
the  combination  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an 
organic  radical  'formerly,  also,  witli  an  clement  . 

1826  HENRY  fclein.  Client.  I.  4  tutedoftwo 

atoms  of  olefiant  gas+  i  atom  of  chlorine.  It  has  been  called 
by  Dr.  Thomson  chloric  ether  \  but  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  hydro-chloride  of  carbon.  1880  Cl  EMINSHAW 
tr.  Wttrt*'  Atom.  The.  in  Amylene  hydrochloride.  1890 
ROSCOE  Elettt.  Chem.  xxxix.  393  When  a  solution  of  naph- 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC. 

lliylainine  hydrothloritle  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassium 
nurile,  the  hydrochloride  of  diazonaphthalene  is  formed. 

t  Hydrochlo'ruret.  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  HYDRO-  d 
+  (  'HLOBI'BET.]     An  old  synonym  of  prec. 

1821-34  (','•  , ;  The  preparation 

:  hydrochlorur- i   of  lime  i,  re^c>mni<jnu'j<i  -  .  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy,  ;  ,-es  of  fever  ami  cy.-uitery. 

t  Hydrocyanate  (,h.->i. .  Chem.  Obs. 

[I.  as  next  +  -ATE  '  i  c.]  An  old  name  for  a  cyanide, 
considered  as  a  salt  of  hydrocyanic 

1818  HEXRY  Elcm.  Chem.  (ed.  Si  II.  ^2  Thi»  base,  like 
chlorine  and  iodine,  is  acidified  by  hydrogen,  and  the  jjrop-r 
appellation  for  the  prussic  acid  Gay  Lu^sac  conceives  to  be 
hydro-cyanic  acid,  and  for  its  compounds  hydro-cyanates. 
1819  J.  O.  CHILDREN  Chtm.  Anal.  320  The  hydroc) 
of  potassa.  .is  not  identical  \\ith  the  salt  commonly  known 
by  the^namc  of  prussiate  of  potash.  1854  ScoFFF.f;N  in  Circ. 
:i  ..  unites  with  certain  metals, 

funning  compounds  which  . .  must  be  regarded  a>  cy. mines, 
and  not  hydrCKyanates,  seeing  that  they  contain  neither 
oxygen  nor  hyd 

Hydrocyanic  (.hsidroisaiix-mk),  a.  Chen:. 
[f.  HYDRO-  d  f  CYANIC.  Cf.  !•'.  hydrocyaniqui.} 
Containing  hydrogen  and  cyanogen  in  chemical 
combination.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  hydrogen 
cyanide  ,,HCN  or  HCy),  the  combination  of  hy- 
drogen with  cyanogen  VCN  or  Cy^,  an  extremely 
poisonous  volatile  liquid  with  an  odour  like  that 
of  bitter  almonds,  the  solution  in  water  being 
known  as  fnissic  add;  it  ocxurs  in  bitter  almonds 
and  other  kernels,  in  cherry  and  laurel  leaves,  etc. 

l8j8HENKy£Y.'w;.  Chtm.  (ed.  8'  II.  jia  As  muriatic  . 
decomposed  by  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  so  is  hydro- 
cyiinic  vapour  by  peroxide  of  cupper.     1819  J.  G.  CHI. 
Liicnt.    Anal.    317    Hydrocyanic   or    Prussic    Acid.      1850 
LISDLEY  \al.  Slit.  Bet,  £2  Amycdaleic  ..  are  particularly 

•-  -     _•  t 1_.         '.•          ••  nxT-l 


potash,  and  a  solution  containin 

salt  is  added,  a  precipitate  of  I'm  — i.ui  :  lue  is  formed. 

Hydrocyanite (hsidrosaransit). Mill.  [N'amed 
1870,  t.  Gr.   v5o:p,  vSpo-  water  +  KVQVOS  blue  :  see 
-ME.J      Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  occurring 
in  pale  green  crystals,  which,  when  exposed  t. 
air,  absorb  water  ami  become  bright  blue. 

1875  DANA  Min.  App.  ii.  29. 

Hydrodynamic  (hsUdr»(d»i-, -dinse-mik),  a. 

[ad.  mod.L.  hydroJynamic-us :    sec-  HVDBODVNA- 
MICS  and  DYNAMIC.]   =next. 

1828  in  WEUSIFR.  1853  WAYNE  A'-i/oj.  Zi-.r.,  Hydro- 
fanamtCt  °f  °r  belonging  to  the  power  of  water,  or  other 
fluids,  at  lest,  or  in  motion.  1891  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  29  Aug. 
482/1  To  bring  the  whole  organ  [brain]  to  rest,  a  certain 
degree  of  peripheral  hydrodynamic  compression  is  required. 

Hydrodyiiamical  -dai-,  dinse-mikal),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -At..]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  forces 
acting  upon  or  exerted  by  water  or  other  liquids ; 
belonging  to  HYDBODYXAMK  .s. 

1830  HERSCHEL  StuJ.  .\'at.  1'hii.  s  189  Newton  himself 
. .  laid  the  foundation  of  hydrodynamical  science.  1837 
HRKWSTER  Magnei.  15  In  his  electrical,  magnetical,  and 
hydrodynamka!  researches.  1843  Kff.  Brit.  Asscc.  109 
It  depended  on  the  hydrodynamical  fact,  that  if  a  reservoir 
be  filled  with  water  to  a  certain  height,  the  water  will  flow 
from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  with  a  velocity  proportionate 
to  the  height. 

Hydrodynamics  vQ3:idr0|dai-,  -dinje-miks). 
[ad.  mod.L.  hydroiiynamica :  see  HYDRO-  a  and 
DYNAMICS.  Cf.  F.  hydrodynamique. 

The  Lat.  word  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
1?38,  entitled  '  Hydrodynamica,  sive  de  viribus  et  m 
fluidorum  commentarii '.] 

The  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  the  forces 
acting  upon  or  exerted  by  liquids.  In  earlier  use 
=  HYDROKINETICS  ;  now  usually  taken  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense  to  include  Hydrokinetics  and 
Hydrostatics;  but  the  earlier  usage  is  still  retained 
by  some  physicists.  (Cf.  DYNAMIC 

1779  MANN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  5156  The  certain  prin- 
ciples of  hydrodynamics  laid  down  in  this  essay.  1794 
G.  ADAMS  Xal.  f,  Exf.  Phi/as.  III.  xxxiii.  338  The'  science 
describing  the  mechanical  affection  of  fluids  ..  is  properly 
and  usually  called  by  foreign  writers  hydraivnainUs.  1812 
PLAYFAIH  -Vu/.  Phil.  1819  I.  17  When  r 
motion  is  communicated  are  fluid,  another  modification  of 
the  principles  of  dynamics  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics.  1829  .\',if.  I'hiL  I.  Hydrost.  i.  I 
(U.  K.  S.)  The  whole  science  of  liquids,  or  watery  fluids, 
comprehending  both  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  is  some- 
times called  Hydrodynamics.  1881  SIK  \V.  THO.M 
Nature  No.  619.  434  Some  of  the  finest  principles  of  mathe- 
matiLal  hydrodynamics  have  ..  been  put  in  requisition  for 
perfecting  the  theory  nf  hydraulic  mech;> 

Hydrodyiiainometer   -dain&mfmfttt).    [f. 

HYI>KM-  a  ~  DYNA.MOMETIR.J      An   instrument   for 
measuring  the  force  exerted  by  a  liquid  in  motion. 

1890  in  Cen;. 

Hydro-ele'ctric,  a.  [f.  HYDRO-  a  +  ELECTRic.] 
1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydro-electricity;   gal- 
vanic. 06s. 

1832     .Y,i.'.     Phil.ti.,     Electrc-Ma,;u,t.     xiii.     §     5 
(U.K.^  -  .tl  current  thus  excited  has  been  termed 

Thern:  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common 

galvanic  current,  which,  as  it  requires  the  intervention  of  a 
fluid  element  as  one  of  its  essential  k .uinijunuus,  was  de- 
ted  a  Hydro-electric  current.     i8$r  .'^it:!>:   Catai. 

•  the  moving 


HYDRO-ELECTRICITY. 

power,  lightning,  the  hydro-electric  fluid,  and  light.  Ibid. 
U02  I  a  tin  plate,  produced  by  the  action  of 

the    Ii'  :-      1855    -MAY N-K    E.ipos.   Lt-Jt., 

Hydro-Etectrii  ...v,  applied  to  the  phenomena  which  produce 
the  voltaic  pile,  because  the  presence  of  water  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  full  development  :  hydro-electric. 

2.  KlTucting  the  development  of  electiicity  by  the 
friction  of  water  or  steam  :  ns  in  Armstrong's  hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Client.  II.  408  The  electric  excite- 
ment resulting  from  the  friction  of  water  is  applied  to  the 
of  an  electrical  machine  of  great  power,  called 
the  Hydro-electric  machine.     1881   Junn    I'vlcanecs  ii.  29 
volcano  in  violent  eruption  is  a  very  efficient  hydro- 
ic  machine. 

So  Hy-dro-electri-city,  the  electricity  of  the 
galvanic  battery. 

1851  T-  GRAHAM  in  lUitsir.  Catal.  Gt.  E.\-/:il>.  1052  Hydro- 
electricity,  wliich  is  the  grand  agent  in  operations  of  this 
kind,  is  different  in  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  from  that  of 
dry  electricity,  or  that  shown  by  an  electrical  machine. 
[be  electricity  of  the  galvanic  nattery  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible,  unless  that  which  is  called  the  circuit  be  complete. 

t  Hydroflivate.  Chem.  Obs.    [f.  HYDRO-  d 

+  FLU  ATE.]  An  old  name  for  a  fluoride  viewed  as 
a  salt  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  also  for  a  hydrofluoride. 
as  in  hydrofluate  of  ammonia  —  hydrogen  am- 
monium fluoride,  fluoride  of  ammonium  and  hydro- 
gen, or  aciJ  fluoride  of  ammonium  (NH4F.HF). 

1841  BRANDE  Chem.  1031  Hydrofluate  of  ammonia  re- 
mains in  solution. 


[f.  HYDUO-  d  +  FLUO-  +  BOEIC.]  In  hydrofluoboric 
•acid  (BF3.HF),  or  hydrogen  borojlitoride,  a  com- 
pound obtained  by  passing  gaseous  boron  fluoride 
into  water :  also  called  borofluorhydric  acid, 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  95  A  new  acid  named 
hydrofluoboric  acid  f3HF  +  aBFa).  1863-72  WATTS  Did, 
Chem.  I.  634  Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  [boro- 
fluorides]  ^ive  off  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  and  aqueous 
hydrofluob-'irir  acid. 

Hydrofluoric  (haidroflttj^'rik),  a.  Chem. 
[f.  HYDRO-  d  + FLUORIC.  Cf.  F.  hydroflu<n-iquf.\ 
Containing  hydrogen  and  fluorine  in  chemical  com-  | 
binntion.  Hydrofluoric  acid,  or  hydrogen  fluo- 
ride (HK),  a  colourless  gas,  fumiug  in  moist  air 
and  rapidly  absorbed  by  water. 

182*  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  91  No  acid  can  act  upon  it, 
except  the  hydro-fluoric,  which  dis^olv---;  it.  1863-72  WATTS 
Diet.  Chew.  II.  670  Etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour 
is  the  best  mode  of  marking  scales  of  equal  parts  on  glass 
tubes  and  jars. 

Hydrofluo Silicic  hoi  dr^fl^sili  sik\  a. 
Chem.  [i.  HYDUO-  d  +  i'"n'O-  +  SILICIC.]  Contain- 
ing hydrogen,  fluorine,  and  silicon  in  chemical 
combination.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  (H2SiFG), 
or  hydrogen  si  lie  o fluoride,  a  fuming  liquid  which 
gradually  attacks  glass,  esp.  on  heating. 

1843  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  1845'  315  Strontian  and 
barytes  are  separated  from  each  other,  when  in  solution,  by 
hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  precipitates  barytes  . .  but  not 
Strontian.  1853  GREGORY  Inorg.  (,'//-•;;/.  ied,  3)  191  Hydro  j 
fluosilicic  acid  is  the  only  test  that  forms  a  precipitate  in 
cold  and  pretty  strong  solutions  of  soda  salts. 

So  Hydrofluosilicate,  a  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrofluosilioic  acid  with  a  base  ;  a  silico- 
fluoride.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Hydrogen  'hai-dn^cn  .  Chem.  Also  8-9 
hydrogene.  [a.  F.  hydroghte,  f.  Gr.  v5<up,  v$p- 
water:  see  -GEN  I.] 

1.  One  of  the  elements  ;  a  colourless,  invisible, 
odourless  gas;  it  burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame, 
whence  its  former  name  of  inflammable  air.  It  is 
the  lightest  suit 'Stance  known,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  one-fourteenth  of  that  of  air. 
Symbol  H  ;  atomic  weight  r. 

It  occurs  free  in  nature  in  small  quantities  m  certain 
volcanic  gases,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  forms  two-thirds  in  vulume  and 
one-ninth  in  weight  of  water  <H2O),  which  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  ordinary  air.  It 
is  a  constituent  of  all  acids,  in  which  it  can  be  replaced  by 
bases  to  form  salts. 

Ant:  arsfnhirt'ttt'ii,  carburet  tret^  phosphor- 

etted,   seleniuretted,    sulphuretted,    tttiiiretifd  h)\j> 
early  names  sometimes  still  used  for  gaseous  combinations 
of  hydrogen   with  antimony,  arsenic,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
selenium,  sulphur,  tellurium. 

1791  E.DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  \.  132  imtc,  Mr.  L:\voisier  and 
others  of  the  French  School  ii;ive  most  ingeniously  en- 
deavoured  to  shew  that  water  o  insists  of  pure  air,  called  by 
them  oxys^ne,  and  of  inflammable  ;iir,  called  hydrogene. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  .\at.  $  Exf>.  P kilos.  \.  xii.  493  Inflammable 
air  may  be  obtained  in  great  purity  by  decomposing  water, 
of  which  it  ts  ;i  constituent  part.  The  French  writers  term 
it  hydrogene,  that  is  generator  of  water.  1794  PF.ARSON  in 
rhii.  I  nins.  LXXXIV.  391  A  mixture  of  carbonic  acid, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gaz.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian 
l-.mp.  \.  283  Hepatic  air  or  sulphurated  hydrogene  gas. 

1810  ~  ••/'us  i.  188   As  full  of  blood  as  that  of 

hydrogene.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  ied.  5'  I.  421  The 
carburetted  hydrogen  ..is  generally  employed  for  filling 
balloons.  1875  HESNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bat.  620  Hydrogen 
is  present,  equally  with  carbon,  in  every  organic  compound. 

1878  HL'XLEV  Pkysioer.  m  Most  of  our  ordinary  com- 
bustibles, .are  rich  in  hydrogen.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  In  High 

Hew.  vii.  157  Dr.  Huggins  . .  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
existence  of  hydrogen  in  these  remote  regions  "t 
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2.  attrih.  a.  hydrogen   harmotiicon,   lamp,   line. 
spectrum;    hydrogen  acid  -  HYDHACID  ;    t  hy- 
drogen air,  an  old  name  for  hydrogen,  ti 
called  hydrogen  gas  (cf.  F.  gaz  hydroghie). 

1793  HKnnors  Calculus  212  Arterial  blood  exposed  to  the 
<;ene  air  loses  its  vermilion  colour.    1802  12 
BKMTHAM  AW/.>«.  JH.HC.  K--iJ.  (18^71   III. 

balloon,  on  tin;  hydrogen  gas  principle.      1805  W.  Ni 
Did.  Cltcm.,  }lydrogcn  Gas,  sometimes  termed  inflammable 
gas,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with  caloric.     It 
was  discovered  by   .Mr.  Cavendish.     1866  S.  M.M-.AI.\M  (,'. 
//  'ilsat's  Inorg.  Chem.  03  This  arrangement  has  been  called    I 
the   hydrogen   harmomcon  ;    but   any  of  the   combu-i 
gases  \vill  produce  musical  notes  if  burned  in  the  same  way. 
Index,  Hydrogen  acids,  or  hydracids.     1803  ^IR  K. 
KAI.L  In  //;>//  Hear.  vii.  i^n  The  spectrum  of  the  star  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  line  (',..  .The  hydrogen  line  in  that  neigh- 
bourhpod.     Ibid.  xv.  vv">  A  :.ri-h;  line.  BUI  li  ai  otic  of  thov.' 
of  which  the  hydrogen  spectrum  is  composed. 

to.  In  systematic  names  of  chemical  compounds 
of  hydrogen  with  an  element  or  radical  =  '  of  hy- 
drogen '  :  ns  hydrogen  bromide  HBr,  h.  chloride 
HC1,  /;.  iodide  HI  (also  called  hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric,  and  hydriodic  acids);  hydiogcn 
monoxide  or  protoxide  H2O  water),  hydrogen  di- 
oxide 1  1  .XX  '(.oxygenated  water',;  hydrogen  arsenide 
H,As,  /;.  selenide  H.,Se.  /;.  sulphide  MS  (also 
nrseniuretted,  seleniuretted.  sulphuretted  h.)  ;  hy- 
drogen disulphide  H2S2.  hydrogen  potassium 
carbonate  HKCO3,  hydrogen  sodium  arsenatc 
HNa.AsO,  +  I2H/X  On  the  analogy  of  hydro- 
gen chloride,  etc.,  acids  are  often  named  as  salts 
of  hydrogen,  e.  g.  hydrogen  acetate  C2II3O,,.H,  /;. 
chlorate  HC1O3,  h.  chlorite  HC1O2,  h.  'nitrate 
HNO3,  h.  sulphate  H2SO(,  /;.  sulphite  H,,.SO3  | 

acetic,  chloric,  chlorous,  nitric,  sulphuric,  sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869  ROSCOK  Elftti.  Chem.  105  Hydrochloric  Acid  or  ! 
Hydrogen  Chloride.  Ibid.  197  Hydrogen  Sodium  Carbonate 
or  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  .  .  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which 
on  heating  is  readily  converted  into  sodium  carbonate. 
//•/V.  320  Acetic  acid  .  .  hydrogen  acetate.  1873  Fo-.vnes 
i  'it'm.  (ed.  n*  193  Hydrogen  lodate,  or  lodic  Acid.  Ibid. 
206  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  the  odour 
of  putrid  eggs.  Ibid.  215  Hydrogen  Telluride  is  a  gas, 
resembling  sulphuretted  and  selenietted  hydrogen.  1877  • 
ROSCOK  &  SCHORLEMMER  Treat.  Chem.  I.  519  In  order  to 
prepare  the  hydrogen  arsenide  in  the  pure  state. 


Hydrogeiiate 

i'.  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -ATE3.  Cf.  .yirtytncr. 
trans.  To  charge,  or  cause  to  combine,  with  hy- 
drogen :  to  hydrogenize.  Hence  Hydrogenated, 
-ating///.  adjs.  ;  also  Hydrog-ena  tioii. 

1809  DAVY  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  XCTX.  464  Analogous  to  the 
hydrogenated  sulphur  of  Berthollet.  1819  t'antologia, 
HyJrogiircts,  .  .in  the  writings  of  Berthollet,  they  are  de- 
nominated Hydrogenated  sulphurets.  1819  H.  BUSK  Dessert 
Notes  95  The  excessive  hydrogenatipn  of  the  system.  1826 
HF.N'RY  Elcm.  Clion.  I.  158  De-oxidizing  or  hydrogenating 
rays.  1866  QDUHG  Anim,  Chtm.  89  Oxidation  tends  to  the 
separation,  hydrogenation  to  the  conjunction  of  carbon 
atoms. 

I  Hydrogenetted  (hai'drad^eneted),  a,  Chem. 
Obs.  [f.  HYDROGEN  after  sulphuretted]  Hydro 
genated,  hydrogenized. 

1866  ODLI.NG  Anim.  Chem.  114  Ammonia  is  the  most 
thoroughly  deoxidised,  or  rather  hydrogenetted,  compound 
of  nitrogen. 

Hydrogenic  (-clge'nik  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic.]  =  HYDROGENOUS. 

1866  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  \.  i.  63  Hematite 
.  .is  sometimes  possibly  a  direct  hydrogenic  formation. 


.  . 
HydrOgeiiiferOUS  ,       . 

rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -(I)FEROUS.]     (See  quot. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex..  Hydrogeniferus,  containing 
hydrogen;  applied  by  Tondi  to  the  sublimed  sulphur  of 
thermal  springs  ;  hydrogeniferous.  1886  in  SyJ.  Sac.  Lr-v. 


Hydrogeninm  (haidwid^rni/'m).  Chem.  [I. 
as  prec.  +  -it'M  in  names  of  new  metals.]  Hydrogen 
regarded  as  a  metal,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  being 
absorbed  or  occluded  by  certain  metals. 

1868  T.  GRAHAM  in  Proc.  Royal  Sac.  (1869)  XVII.  212  On 
the  Relation  of  Hydrogen  to  Palladium.  Examination  of 
the  properties  of  what,  assuming  its  metallic  character,  would 
have  to  be  named  Hydrogenium.  Ibid.  213  The  density  of 
hydrogenium  then,  appears  to  approach  that  of  magnesium 
1*743  by  this  first  experiment.  1871  ROSCOF.  Elem.  Chem. 
186  Metallic  palladium  takes  up  no  less  than  982  volumes 
of  hydrogen  gas.  forming  a  veritable  alloy  of  the  metal 
with  hydrocenUnn,  or  liyh-ntyn  in  its  solid  form. 

Hydrogenize  (hai'dnx^enarzi,  i'.  Chem.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -m:.]  trans.  To  charge,  or  combine  with 
hydrogen.  Hence  Hydrogenized///.  a.;  Hy- 
drogenizing  tibl.  st>.  and///,  a. 

1801  HOWARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  194  The  oxide  of 
nickel  was  precipitated  by  hydrogenized  sulphuret  of  am- 
monia. 1866  ODLING  Anim.  Client.  91  Alcohol  is  also  pro- 
curable from  acetic  acid  by  the  hydrogenising  processes  of 
\Vurtz  and  Mendius.  Il'id.  130  By  hydrogenising  alloxan 
we  obtain  dialuric  acid.  1870  Eng.  Mech.  25  Feb.  591  2  Coal 
or  other  hydrogenised  gases. 

Hydrogenous  .  haidrp-djenss ,,  a.   I  Item. 
HYDROGEN  +  -ofS.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen. 

^Hydrarmmu  gas,  an  early  name  for  hydrogen ;  'rcar- 
tonated  hvdrogenous  gas  =  carburetted  hydrogen;  thyaro- 
genmis  sulphurated  gas  -  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 

1791    HAM;  '.V/'j   Dyeing   I.  I.    I.  v.   81   Dr. 

.;able  air,  or   hydrogenous 
1800   Hi'-NHY   //.;/,  (  /.•,//,'.  iiiuS1'   321   Sulphuretted   M 

,  waters.     1801  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  522  That  an  animal 

;  r  ated 

¥i^.     1848  (ii:ovi-  i  mtrii.  .SV.  in  Cur:,  .   349 

he  <li  id   the  other 

gases.  1878  NEWCOMH  /'./.  Astron.  ill.  ii.  sn;  The  structure 
of  the  hydrogenous  protuberances. 

Hydrogeology  (hst-dwidji^'lfidji).  [mod. 
f .  1 1  v  1 1  KI  i  - ; !  :  cf .  F .  hydrogiologit.  ]  '  i 

part  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  relations  of 
water  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence 
Hydrogeolo'gical  a.,  relating  to  tlii- 

1824  R.  WAIT  llil'l.  lir:>.  Ill,  HydrOfeology  [referring  to 
Lamarcke's  HydrogevU>gie\.  iSgg  -M.-,  :  e\ .. 

1 1 ydrpgeologia, .  .a  branch  of  general  physics  w|]i<  ii  treats  of 
the  waters  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  hydro- 
geology.  1877  Academy  3  Nov.  434/2  Hydrogeology  is 
a  term  which  Mr.  J.  Lucas  has  introduced  to  denote  the 
relation  of  geological  science  to  the  important  subject  of 
water-supply.  A  hydrogeological  survey  would. -examine 
into  all  facts  which  relate  to  the  form,  the  position,  and  tli'- 
capacity  of  subterranean  water-systems.  1881  ) 
Nature  XX I V.  474  Physiological  geology . .  includes  Meteor- 
ology, hydro-^' 

Hydrogogue,  erroneous  form  of  HYI 

Hydrographer  (hsidrp-grafsj ;.  [This  and 
the  following  words  are  i6th  c.  formations  on  Gr. 
vStap,  vopa-  water,  on  the  pattern  of  the  correspond- 
ing geographer,  -graphic,  -graphiial.  -grap/iy. 
which  came  down  through  L.  Irom  actual  Gr. 
formations.  The  immediate  precursors  of  the 
English  words  were  the  Fr.  hydrographe  1548!, 
hydrographique,  -graphic  (if 51).] 

( >ne  skilled  or  practised  in  hydrography  ;  spec,  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  hydrographic  surveys 
and  to  construct  charts  of  the  sea,  its  currents,  etc., 
as  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  first  Hydrographer  to  the  Navy  was  appointed  in  1795. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasst  Table  Tij,  Ship- 
mans  compasse  unknowne  to  the  olde  Hydrographers.  157° 
DEE  Math.  Prcf.  18  What  way,  the  Tides  and  Ebbes,  come 
and  go.theHydrographeroughttorecorde.  fi675j.  SELLER 
Coasting  Pilot  title.p.,  Collected  and  Published  by  John 
Seller,  Hydrographer  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  1697  DAMPIER 
I'or.  (1729)  1.  288  The  South  Sea  must  be  of  a  greater 
breadth  ..than  it's  commonly  reckoned  by  Hydrograpliers. 
1795  Admiralty  Ord.  in  Council  12  Aug.  I.  124  We  would 
humbly  propose  to  Your  Majesty  that  a  proper  person 
should  be  fixed  upon  to  be  appointed  Hydrographer  to  this 
Board.  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  A'arr.  nid  I 'fly.  ii.  o  Captain 
Beaufort,  the  Admiralty  hydrographer.  1880  W.  B.  CAR- 
TENTER  in  i>)th  Cent.  609  All  the  best  hydrographers..  agree 
..that  the  Florida  current  dies  out  in  the  mid- Atlantic. 

Hydrographic  ihaidrflignHUc),  a.  [See  prec.] 
=  next,  llydrographic  Department  m  Office},  the 
office  of  the  Hydrogrnpher  to  the  Admiralty  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Navy  Department  in  U.S. 

In  Great  Britain  the  style  Hydrography  Department  h.is 
been  used  in  the  official  Navy  List  since  1854,  while  in 
other  official  documents  the  title  is  Hydrographical. 

1665  SIR  T.  HF.RBKRT  Tra-i*.  (1677)  24  Those  dreadful  flats 
of  Death,  where  notwithstanding  our  Hydrographic  cards. 
we  had  doubtless  been  cast  away.  1761  FALCONER  Slufnvr. 
n.  574  The.  .traverse-.  .He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid. 
1854  .\'ei-y  List  187  Hydrographic  and  Harbour  Depart- 
ment, Rear  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort.  1860  MAURY 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  v.  106  These  three  rivers  should  all  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  one  hydrographic  basin.  1877  W. 
THOMSON  I'oy.  Challenger  I.  i.  n  The  Chart-room.  .with 
ranges  of  shelves  stocked  with  charts  and  hydrographic, 
magnetic,  and  meteorological  instruments. 

Hydrographical  (haidwigne-fikal),  "•  [See 
HTDBOOBAFHKB.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hy- 
drography. Hydrographical  Department:  see  prec. 

1570  DEI:  Math.  /'if/.  23  The  Heaucnly  Globe,  may.  .be 
duefy  described  vpon  the  Geographical!,  and  Hydro- 
graphicall  Globe.  1610  HOLLAND  Camlat'l  Brit.  II.  226  As 
we  may  see  in  their  Hydrographicall  Cards.  l«8o  MORDEN 
(,•,•,><  Kfct.  1682)  To  Rdr.  2,  Charts,  Maps,  Globes  and  all 
other  Hydrographical  and  Geographical  Descriptions.  1830 
LVELL  l-'rinc.  <-,<•<>/.  I.  185  The  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  displays,  on  the  grandest  scale,  the  action  of 
running  water  on  the  surface  of  a  vast  continent.  180 
Admiralty  Ord.  i::  Council  19  July  II.  3  In  the  Chart 
Branch  of  the  Hydrographical  Department  of  \  our  Majesty  s 
Navy.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  Phys.  C.eog.  xl.  (1878)  164 
During  the  hydrographical  survey  of  the  Agean  ftea 

Hence  Hydrogra-phically  adv.  rare. 

1717  BAIT.EY   vol.   II,  Ihd'i-grathically,   by  the   Art   c 

Hydrography  (haidvgrafi).  Also  6  hidro-. 
[See  HYDROORATHKE.] 

1.  The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  desciip- 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  sea,  lakes, 
rivers,  etc.,  comprising  the  study  ami  mapping  of 
their  forms  and  physical  features,  of  the  contour  of 
the  sea-bottom,  shallows,  etc.,  and  of  winds,  tides, 
currents,  and  the  like.  In  earlier  use,  including 
the  principles  of  Navigation.)  Also  a  treatise  on 
this  science,  a  scientific  description  of  the  waters  of 

the  earth. 

1559  W.  Ct'NNls-cHAM  './i.'A-i  The  Cosmographical  Olasse, 
conteyning  the  pleasant  Principles  of  Cosmographie,  Gec- 
graphie,  Hydrns'apliie  or  Nauigation.  1594  J.  DAVIS  Sea- 
man's Seer  (16071  47  Hidrography  is  the  description  of  111 
Ocean  Sea,  with  all  lies,  bancks,  rocks  and  sands  therein 
contained.  1671  R.  I  •'»  Fourmer  (who  is 

skilfull  in  what  relates  to  Hydrography   mention,  an  Inun- 


HYDROGURET. 

dation  on  the  Coasts  of  America,  a  1687  PETTY  /W.  Arith. 
(1600)  62  Fournier  in  ..  his  Hydrography  hath  laboured  to 
prove  the  contrary  of  ^ill  this.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v., 
Some  of  the  best  authors  use  the  term  in  a  more  extensive 
sense;  so  as  to  denote  the  same  with  navigation.  In  this 
sense  hydrography  includes  the  doctrine  of  sailing  ;  the  art 
of  making  sea-charts,  with  the  uses  thereof  [etc.].  1772  84 
COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  1973  He  compleated  the  hydrography 
of  the  habitable  globe.  1851-9  KKECHEV  in  M,tn.  Set.  En<j. 
17  Other  curious  and  important  facts  in  physical  hydro- 
graphy have  been  ascertained.  1898  /V/.  AV/.  Monthly 
Lll.  552  The  body  of  the  work,  to  which  the  title  of  hydro- 
graphy is  applied,  consists  in  the  determination  of  existing 
water  supply. 

2.  The  subject-matter  of  this  science;  the  hydro- 
graphical  features  of  the  globe  or  part  of  it ;  the 
distribution  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface. 

1851  EARP  Gold  Col.  Austr.  33  Capt.  Stokes  has  added 
immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  tropical 
Australia.  1882  Times  21  Sept.  3  The  geography  and 
hydrography  of  the  ground  must  be  .studied. 

t  3.  [Gr.  7pa<£i7,  -ypatpia  writing.]  Writing  with 
water.  (In  quots.^/Jj*.  with  reference  to  tears.)  06s. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  F,  cxliii,  More  then  a 
Man,  and  Mightier  then  a  King;  A  Text  of  Honour,  weak 
Hydrographie.  (11659  CLEVELAND  Wks.  11687)61  Whose 
Fate  we  see  Thus  copyed  out  in  Grief's  Hydrography. 

t  Hydro'guret.  Chem.  Obs.    [f.  HYDROG-EN 

+  -URET  :v  after  sttlphuref).]  A  compound  of  hydro- 
gen with  another  element ;  a  hydruret  or  hydride. 

1819  Pantolog-iat  Hydro&trtts^  substances  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrogen  gas  with  such  combustible  bodies  as  were 
deemed  simple  when  the  name  was  imposed.  1886  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  A  hydroguret  is  usually  designated  by  a 
name  taken  from  the  other  substance  of  the  combination,  as 
the  hydroguret  of  carbon  is  called  Carburetted  hydrogen. 

So  tHydro'grxretted  a.,  chemically  combined 
with  hydrogen. 

1806  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  37  Solutions  of  hydro- 
guretted  sulphurets.  1826  HENRY  Elem.  Chem.  I.  549 
Hydrogureted  sulphuret  of  potassa  may  be  formed  by  boil- 
ing flowers  of  sulphur  in  liquid  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  by 
digesting  sulphur  with  the  liquid  hydro-sulphuret. 

II  Hydrohaeniia  (hsidr^hrmia).  Path.  [f. 
HYDRO-  1)  +  Gr.  atpa  blood.]  =HYDR.EMIA. 

1840  ANCELL  Led.  Blood ^xix.  in  Lancet  i  Aug.  667/1  'We 
may  take  another  view  of  poverty  of  blood  or  hydrohaemia. 
Ibid.,  In  hydrohaemia  the  serum  is  in  general  transparent. 

Hence  Hydrohse'mic,  -hemic  a.  =  HYDBJOIIC  ; 
also  f  Hy  drohemy  =  Hydrohaemia  (Mayne.£'.r/0J. 
Lex.  1855). 

Hydroid(h3i'droidi,a.,^.  [f.  HTDBA.  6 + -oio.] 

A.  adj.  Zool.  Resembling  or  allied  to  the  genus 
HYDRA  of  Hydrozoa.     a.   Belonging  to  the  order 
or  subclass  Hydroidea,  of  which  Hydra   is   the 
typical  genus,     b.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hydroid  (see 
B.  b)  :  opposed  to  medusoid. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1867  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  i.  m.  227  Hy- 
droid zoophytes  with  expanded  tentacles.      1877  HUXLEY 
Anat.  fm>.  Anim.  iii.  132  Some  medusoids  ..  the  hydroid 
stages  of  which  are  not  . .  known.      1888   ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Anim.  Life  746  Colonies  containing  polymorphic 
hydroid  individuals,  and  generally  medusoid  as  well. 

B.  sb.   Zool.    a.  A  Hydrozoan  belonging  to  the 
Hydroidea.     b.  One  of  the  two  forms  of  zooids 
occurring  in  Hydrozoa,  resembling  Hydra  in  struc- 
ture, but  typically  asexual :  opposed  to  Medusa. 

1865  E.  &  A.  AGASSIZ  Seaside  Stud.  X^t.  /fist.  21  Below 
these  [Ctenophorae  and  Discophorae]  come  the  Hydroids 
embracing  the  most  minute  ..  of  all  these  animals.     1880 
Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  1. 332  The  fixed  hydroids  and  swimming 
jelly-fishes  are  alternate  forms  assumed  by  the  successive 
generations  of  the  same  animal.    1888  ROLLKSTOM  &  JACKSON 
Anim,  Life  745  The  Hydroid  is  (i)  a  permanent  locomotor 
sexual  form,  multiplying  by  gemmation,  but  only  temporarily 
colonial, — Hydra  '.  (21  a  larval  form  which  passes  by  a  meta- 
morphosis into  a  Medusa:  (3)  a  non-sexual  but  permanent 
form,  sometimes  solitary,  usually  however  multiplying  by 
gemmation  ..giving   origin    to   colonies:    (4)  a   locomotor 
sexual  form. .never  multiplying  by  gemmation. 

Hydroi'dean.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  Ilydroidea 
(see  prec.)  +  -AN.]  =HYDROID  B.  a. 

1888  ROI.I.F.STON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  747  The  existence 
of  a  free  sexual  Hydroidean — Hydra. 

Hydrokinetic  ^-kaine'tik),^.  [f.  HYDRO-  a  -i- 
KIXETIC.]  Relating  to  the  motion  of  liquids.  So 
Hydrokine'tical  a.  in  same  sense ;  Hydro- 
kinetics,  the  kinetics  of  liquids;  that  branch  of 
hydrodynamics  (in  the  wider  sense)  which  deals 
with  the  motion  of  liquids. 

1873  MAXWELL  F.bctr.  fy  Alacn.  I.  367  The  case  of  images 
in  hydrokinetics  when  the  fluid  is  bounded  hy  a  rigid  plane 
surface.  1876  STEWART  &  TAIT  Unseen  Univ.  139  The 
hydrokinetic  researches  of  Helmholiz. 

Hydrologic  (haidrolp'dgik),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
hydrologia  (see  HYDROLOGY)  +-ic.  Cf.  F.  hydro- 
logique.\  =next. 

1887  H.  E.  FF.RNOW  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Dec.  226  \V<-  . . 
consider  the  forests.,  as  regulators  uf  hydrologic  conditions, 
influencing  tlv;  waterflow  in  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers. 

Hydrological  (haidzv^rd^ik&l),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hydrology;  re- 
lating to  the  properties  of  water,  its  distribution 
over  the  earth's  surface,  etc. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON*  (title)  Hydrological  Essaycs;  or  a  Vin- 
dication of  Hydrologia  Chymica,  being  a  Further  Discovery 
of  the  Si.arbor'-ju^h  Spaw,  and  the  riqht  u*e  thereof.  1716 
M  DAVTI  i  Athr*.  Hrii.  III.  Dissen.  Physick  56  The  As- 
trological and  Hydrological  Branches  of  Physick.  »8«8 
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tn  WEBSTFR.  1882  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  451  The  summer  and 
winter  flow  and  other  hydrological  peculiarities  of  the 
English  rivers. 

Hydrology  (haidr^-lod^i).  [ad.  mod.  I,,  hydro- 
logia,  f.  Gr.  v5po-  water  :  see  -LOGY.  Cf.  F.  hydro- 
logie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  water,  its  proper- 
ties and  laws,  its  distribution  over  the  earth's 
surface,  etc. 

176*  tr.  Bitschings  Syst.  Get?.  I.  49  \Vallerius_was  the 
first  who  made  accurate  enquiries  into  the  Aqueous  Kingdom, 
or  Hydrology.  1796  MUTTON  Math.  Diet,,  Hydrology,  U 
that  part  of  natural  history  which  examines  and  explains 
the  nature  and  properties  of  water  in  general.  1866  l'>  . 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  X.  209  Mr.  lilackwell's  memoir  entitled 
'The  Hydrology  of  the  St.  Laurence'.  1895  ll'tstnt.  Gas. 
ii  Sept.  7/2  The  whole  science  of  hydrology  . .  depends  on 
the  study  of  rainfall. 

Hence  Hydro  logist  [cf.  F.  hydrologite\y  one 
skilled  in  hydrology.  \ 

1830  in  MATNDFR  Diet.  Eng.  Lang. 

Hydrolysis  (haidr^lisis).  [f.  Gr.  uSoip,  i»5po- 
water  +  Xv<rt?  dissolving,  f.  \vftv  to  dissolve.]  A 
decomposition  of  water  in  which  the  two  con- 
stituents (H  and  OH)  are  separated  and  fixed  in 
distinct  compounds. 

1880  H.  E.  ARMSTRONG  Introd.  Study  Org.  Chem.  (ed.  2) 
190  note,  Decompositions  like  those  of  starch  into  dextrose, 
of  cane-sugar  into  dextrose  and  levulose.  .which  involve  the 
fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  may  all  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  hydrolysis,  and  those  substances  which,  like 
sulphuric  acid,  diastase,  emulsin,  etc.,  induce  hydrolysis, 
may  be  termed  hydrolytic  agents  or  hydrolysis.  The  sub- 
stance hydrolysed  is  the  hydrolyte.  The  mere  fixation  of 
the  elements  of  water  unaccompanied  by  decomposition 
. ,  may  be  termed  hydration.  in  contradistinction.  1890 
Athen&um  27  Dec.  893/1  Other  processes  ..  already  in 
constant  use  on  very  large  scales  . .  [are]  bromination  and 
chlorination,  nitration,  sulphonation  with  its  concomitant 
hydrolysis.  1894  Mf(iow.\\  tr.  Kernthseris  Org.  Chem.  84 
By  sapon'ification  or  hydrolysis  of  their  ethers. 

So  Hydrolyse  v.,  to  subject  to  hydrolysis;  Hy- 
drolyst  [cf.  analyst},  a  hydrolytic  agent ;  Hydro- 
lyte [Gr.  XvT(5$  that  may  be  dissolved],  a  body 
subjected  to  hydrolysis. 

See  quot.  1880  above. 

Hydrolytic  (haidwli-tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
Avri/f-os  having  the  property  of  dissolving ;  seeprec.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrolysis. 

1875  A.  GAMGKE  tr.  Hermanns  Ifnm.  Phys.  11878)  224 
The  products  of  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  all  the  es- 
sential constituents  of  the  body.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  11.  i. 
186  The  action  ..  is  of  such  a  kind  as  is  effected  by  the 
agents  called  catalytic,  and  by  that  particular  class  of  cata- 
lytic agents  called  hydrolytic.  1896  AU.BUTT  Syst.  Afcd.  I. 
520  Fermentation,  like  putrefaction,  is  a  hydrolytic  process. 

t Hydroma'nce.  0?>s.  rare-1.    In  4  ydro- 

maunce.     [a.  OF.  ydromance.]  =HYDHOMANCY. 

1390  GOWFR  Con/.  III.  45  And  of  the  flood  his  ydro- 
maunce  And  of  the  fire  the  piromaunce. 

t  Hydromancer.  Ol>s.  [f.  HYDROMANC-Y  t- 
-ER1.]  One  who  practises  hydromancy. 

("1400  A  Pol.  Loll.  96  f>us  are  call  id  geomanceris,  J>at 
werkun  bi  \>e  }erj>.  And  idromauncers,  f>at  }>us  wirkun  bi 
be  watir.  1692  in  COLFS.  Hence  1775  in  ASH. 

Hydromancy  hai-dnjmrensi).  Also  5  ydro-, 
6  hidromaucy,  6-7  hydromantie,  7  -ty.  [a.  F. 
hydromcwcie,  or  ad.  late  L.  hydromantta,  a.  Gr. 
*v8f>ona.VT(tat  f.  i»5po-  water  +  fjiavrda  divination  : 
see  -MANCY.]  Divination  by  means  of  signs  derived 
from  water,  its  tides  and  ebbs,  etc.,  or  the  pretended 
appearance  of  spirits  therein. 

r  1400  MArxniv.  (1839 ^  xvii.  234  Pyromanrye,  Ydro- 
mancye  ..  and  many  other  scyences.  1496  Di-'cs  fy  /'«///. 
(W.  de  W.>  i.  xxxvi.  77/2  Ydromancye,  that  is  wytchecrafte 
done  in  the  water.  1594  K.  ASHLEY  tr.  Loys  /<•  A'ojrV 
Intfrchang.  I'ar.  Things  503,  Necromantie,  (ieomantie, 
H  yd  romantic.  1601  HOLLAND  riiny  II.  631  As  for  Anan- 
chttis,  it  is  said,  That  spirits  may  be  raised  by  it  in  the 
skill  of  Hydromantie.  1610  HKALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God 
293  Numa  him-selfe..  was  faine  to  fall  to  Hydromancie. 
1777  HRAXD  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849)  !'•  377  A  species  of  hydro- 
mancy appears  to  have  been  practised  at  wells.  1877  W. 
JONFS  }''inger-rhig  ^  12  The  'suspended  ring  '.  .is  .  .described 
by  Peucer  among  various  modes  of  hydromancy. 

Hydromania   nsidnnn/'Tiia).     [f.  HYDRO-  + 

MAMA  ;  cf.  F.  hydrowanie.]  A  mania  or  craze 
for  water  ;  Path,  an  excessive  craving  for  water  or 
liquids. 

1793  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  17,  I  . .  have  discovered  that 
the  hydromania  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  hydrophobia.  1835 
New  Monthly  J /«.<'•  ^  '  -'^  •  9.  '  '  ave  a  hydromania  in  the 
way  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfills.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst. 
Med*  III.  248  In  view  of  the  almost  insane  craving  ('hydro- 
mania  *)  for  fluid . .  the  question  has  been  considered  whether 
the  diuresis  could  be  controlled  by  placing  limits  on  the 
amount  of  fluid  ingested. 

Hence  Hydroma'niac,  a  person  affected  with 
hydromania  ;  Hydromani  acal  a.,  affected  with 
hydromania. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hydromaniacns,  ..  hydro- 
maniacal.  1860  PIKSKK  L,\h.  Chfnt.  Wonders  54  Liable  to 
be  drowned  in  a  flood  of  watery  effusions  from  the  modern 
hydromaniacs. 

Hydromantic  (haidromarnlik),  a.  and  sb.   [ad. 
med.L.  hydromantic -its  ^  f.  Gr.  i-5po-  water 
prophetic  :  see  -MANTIC.     Cf.  F.  hy 

A.,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydromancy.  Ilydro- 
manlic  machine^  vessel:  see  quot.  1741. 


HYDROMETRIC. 


1651  Hir,GS.\V:i>  Disp.  f  157  Its  own  hydromantlck  vehicle. 


e, 
external  objects,  as  if  swimming  in,  water. 

t  B.    Sb.    Obs.       1.      =HY]>U"MANCY. 

c  1590  GREENE  Fr.  Bacon  ii.  16  To  tell  by  lhndroma[n]- 
ticke,  ebbes  and  tides. 

2.  One  skilled  or  practised  in  hydromancy. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2*  215  Sorcerers,  In- 
chanters,  Hydro-  and  Pyro-mantiques. 

SoHydroma'ntical<7.,  Hydroma  ntically  adv. 

S\j  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ilydrontanticatly,  by  Hydromancy. 
y  dr  omeclianics  (hai  dw,  m  z'kx-niks).  [f. 
HYDIM-  a  +  MECHANICS.]  The  mechanics  of 
liquids  ;  hydrodynamics  (in  its  wider  sense)  ;  esp. 
in  relation  to  its  application  to  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

1851  Illustr.  Cataf.  Ct.  Exhib.  94  Hydro-Mechanics,  as 
Instruments  to  illustrate  the  Motion  and  Impinging  Force 
of  Waves,  £c.  1884  Science  18  Jan.  78  2  The  important 
place  which  ..hydromechanics  has  occupied  in  modern 
mathematical  physics  since  the  labors  of  Helmholtz,  Max- 
well, and  Thomson,  in  reducing  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  that  of  the  motion 
compressible  fluids. 

So  Hydromecha'nical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
hydromechanics  ;  relating  to  the  employment  of 
water  in  mechanical  contrivances. 

1821;  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  293  A  hydro-me- 
chanical engine,  whereby  a  weight  amounting  to  2304  tons 
can  be  raised  by  a  simple  lever,  through  equal  space,  in 
much  less  time  than  could  be  done  by  any  apparatus  con- 
structed on  the  known  principles  of  mechanics.  1881 
Athen3"um  5  Mar.  339-'!  Dr.  U.  J.  Lodge  showed  two 
hydromechanical  analogies  of  electricity. 

Hydromel  (hai'dwmel).  Also  5  ydromel(le, 
6  hydromell,  7  hidromel.  [a.  L.  hydromd,  ad. 
Gr.  v$p6fj.f\tj  f.  vfyo-  water  +  ^t'Xt  honey.  \Vith 
the  earliest  forms  cf,  OF.  ydromelleJ]  A  liquor 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water,  which 
when  fermented  is  called  vinous  kydromeltx  mead. 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cinirg.  83  A  stynkynge  wounde  is 
htelid  in  remeuynge  awey  bV  stinche  &  J>e  rotenes  ;  &  ^erto 
is  myche  worj>  a  waischinge  of  ydromel  :  J>at  is  hony  &  watir 
soden  togidere_  wi|>  mirre.  1563  T.  GAI.E  Treat.  Gonneshot 
2  b  (Stanf.),  Nitrum  helpeth  the  Collicke  if  it  bee  taken  with 
cummyne  in  hydromell.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  367 
In  Russia,  Moscovy  and  Tartary,  they  use  Mead,  .  .  this  is 
that  which  the  antients  called  hydromel.  1830  E.  D.  CLAHKE 
Trati.  Russia  i8/i  The  young  man  used  to  drink  the 
Russian  beverage  of  hydromel,  a  kind  of  mead.  1861  LD. 
I.VTTOX  K:  KANE  Tannkanscr  42  A  fountain  !  —  yea,  but 
flowing  deep  With  nectar  and  with  hydromel. 

Hydrometer  (hoidr^-m/lai).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
vSpo-  water  -f  -METER. 

F.  hydrometre  (first  recorded  1768}  was  app.  adopted  from 
English,  but  has  commonly  the  sense  'rain-gauge',  the  hy- 
drometer being  called  in  F.  artom$tre%  AREOMETER.] 

1.  An    instrument   for   determining   the   speciBc 
gravity  of  liquids,  or  sometimes  (as  in  Nicholsons 
Hydrometer}  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  either 
liquids  or  solids. 

The  common  type  consists  of  a  graduated  stem  having  a 
hollow  bulb  and  a  weight  at  its  lower  end,  so  as  to  float  \\ith 
the  stem  upright  in  a  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  depth  to  which  the  stem  is  immersed. 
Special  names  are  given  to  it  as  constructed  for  particular 
liquids,  as  alcoholometer,  aeidinteter,  tactowftt'r,  etc. 

Nicholson's  Hydrometer  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  having 
a  small  pan  supported  on  a  stem  above  the  water  and  another 
pan  dependent  below  in  the  water;  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  solid  body  is  calculated  from  the  difference  of  its  weights 
in  air  and  in  water,  as  determined  by  weighing  it  in  the 
upper  and  lower  pans  respectively. 

1675  bovi.E  in  1'hil.  Trans.  Ahr.  II.  214  A  New  Easy 
Instrument  (a  Hydrometer).  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav,  xl.  II. 
245,  I  had  neither  hydrometer  nor  thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  weight  and  warmth  of  this  water.  1819  Patitologia 
s.v  ,  Mr.  Nicholson  has  made  an  improvement  by  which  the 
hydrometer  is  adapted  to  the  general  purpose  of  finding  the 
specific  gravity  both  of  solids  and  fluids.  1860  MAURY 
Phys.  Geog.  Sea  v.  §  285  The  hydrometer  .  .  shows  that  the 
water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  parallel  for  parallel,  lighter 
than  water  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  1875  KNIGHT 
A/cch.  s.v,,  The  most  familiar  hydrometer,  to  many,  i^ 
a  hen's  egg,  used  by  a  farmer's  wife  to  test  the  strength  of 
lye  for  making  soap. 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  determine  the  velocity 
or  force  of  a  current  ;  a  current  -gauge. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hydrometer,  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  measure  the  gravity,  density,  velocity,  force, 
or  other  properties,  of  water.  1864  WEBSTER,  Hydromtttfi 
.  .called  by  various  specific  names,  according  to  its  construc- 
tion or  use,  as  tachotitetfrt  rhfotneter^  hytirotnetric  pendtt- 
ll'cltiitawi's  null,  etc. 


Hydrometra  (hsttdwimrtrft).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  iibpo-  water  +  wrpa  womb.  Cf.  K.  hydro- 
WiV/v.]  An  accumulation  of  watery  mucous  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  womb  ;  dropsy  of  the  uterus. 

1811  in  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.  1819  in  Pantohgia.  1871 
F.  G.  THOMAS  Dis.  Women  256  A  closure  of  the  os  internum 
uteri  having  been  effected  by  adhesion,  hydrometra  exists. 

Hydrometric(h3idnj|me*trik1,<7.  [f.asIlYDKO- 
MKTKY  +  -IC.  Cf.  F,  kydrom£triqw^\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrometry,  or  to  the  de- 
termination of  specific  gravity  by  the  hydrometer. 

i8a8  in  WEBSTER.     1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  iv.  §  447 

Vr  to  weigh  the  seas  in  this  manner,  it  is  neo 
that  the  little   hydrometric  balance  by  whirh  it  is  to  be 
done  should  be  well  and  truly  adjusted. 


HYDROMETRICAL. 

2.  Relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  velocity 
and  force  of  currents. 

I  HyiirJinetric  pendulum,  a  current-gage.    An  instrument 

ting  of  a  bail  suspended  from  the  center  of  a  graduated 
nit.  and  held  in  a  stieam  to  mark  by  its  deflection  the 
rate  ut  iiMtnm  of  the  water'  (Knight  Diet.  Afec/i.  1875). 
1864  m  \\"IHSTEH. 

So  Hydrome-trical  a.  =  prec. 

1779  MANN'  in  /'//;'/.  Trans.  LXIX.  654  The  hydrometrical 
principles  laid   down   in  this  essay.      1807  P.  JONAS  (title] 
>te  Set  of  Hydrometrical  Tables. 

Hydrometry  (hsidrp'metri).  [ad.  mod.L.  hy- 
drometrici.  f.  G  r.  vSpo-  water  +  -/ifTpia  measuring  ; 
cf.  F.  hydrom/trie.]  The  determination  of  specific 
gravity  by  means  of  the  hydrometer ;  hence,  that 
part  of  hydrostatics  which  deals  with  this. 

In  early  use  the  term  seems  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
'  hydrodynamics'  iin  the  mod.  sense). 

[1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Hydrometria  includes  both 
hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics.]  Ibid.,  In  the  year  1604  ..  a 
new  chair,  or  professorship,  of  hydrometry,  was  founded  in 
the  university  of  Boulogna.  1796  MUTTON-  Math.  Diet., 
Hydrometrin,  Hydrometry,  the  mensuration  of  water  and 
other  fluid  bodies,  their  gravity,  force,  velocity,  quantity, 
etc.  ;  including  both  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics.  1847 
CRFSY  Encycl.  Ci~'.  Engin.  i.  iv.  207  A  new  chair  was  created 
for  him  [Dominicp  Guglielmini],  under  the  title  of  that  of 
Hydrometry,  which,  from  that  period,  was  accounted  de- 
serving of  being  ranked  among  the  cultivated  sciences. 

II  Hydronephrosis  (hsi'dr^nffron-sis).   Path. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  vSpo-  water  •+•  v«pp-tis  kidney  +  -osis.] 
A  distended  condition  of  the  ureter,  the  pelvis,  and 
the  renal  calices  caused   by  an  obstruction  of  the 
outflow  of  urine  ;  dropsy  of  the  kidney. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  81/2  Atrophy  of  the  kidney 
with.,  hydronephrosis.  l&ejo  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  1299/1  Hydro- 
nephrosis in  former  times  was  treated  by  tapping. 

So  Hydronephrotic  (-nffijvtik)  [f.  prec. :  cf. 
amaurosis,  amaurotic~\  a.,  relating  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  affected  with  hydronephrosis. 

1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  5")  ooi  A  very  large 
hydronephrotic  sac  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  cavity. 
1891  Lancet  18  Apr.  885  'i  Specimens  of  hydronephrotic 
kidneys. 

Hydropath  (hsi-drcpsej>).  [mod.  (  =  G.  hydro- 
path,  F.  hydropathy  f.  HYDROPATHY  (cf.  allopath, 
etc.1.]  =  HYDROPATHIST. 

1842  ABDY  ll'ater  Cure  (1843^  146  How  different  would 
have  been  my  lot  in  this  world,  if  this  distinguished  physi- 
cian had  been  an  hydropath  himself  thirty  years  ago  1    1843 
T.  J.  GKAHAM  Cotd-Water  System  ed.  ?>  5  There  are  not  a 
few  diseases  in  which  the  skilful  physician  will  be  far  more 
successful  by  the  use  of  medicine,  and  his  other  ordinary 
means,  than  the  most  perfect  hydropath. 

Hydropathic  (hsidropae-Jrik),  a.  (.r/>.)  [f.  HY- 
DROPATHY +  -1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  hydropathy  ;  practising  hydropathy. 

1843  Twit's  Mag.  Apr.  271/1  When  the  cold-water  cure  was 
first  heard  of  in  this  country,  we  prophesied,  .that  there  would 
forthwith  be  numerous  Hydropathic  Establishments  in  Eng- 
land. 1851  Illuslr.  Cntal.  Gt.  Exhib.  784  Hydropathic  band- 
ages.    1869  CLAPIDGE  Cold  Water  Care  Pref.  4  Hydropathic 
establishments  are  now  to  be  found  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  in  America.    1876  DARWIN  in  Lift-  .y  J.rtt. 
(1887)  I.  ii.  81,  1  went  in  1848  for  some  months  to  Malvern 
for  hydropathic  treatment. 

B.  s/>.  Short  for  hydropathic  establishment. 

1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  *  Unlike  xxiii,  To  go  to  a  Hy- 
dropathic in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  or  Irelana.  1895  A. 
STODDART  J.  S.  Blackie  x.  240  Dull  with  villa  lodgings  and 
hideous  hydropathics. 

So  Hydropa'thical  a.  =  prec. 

1844  DICKENS  in  Forster  Life  iv.  i.  137,  I  had  withdrawn 
from  Public  Life,  .to  pass  the  evening  of  my  days  in  hydro- 
pathical  pursuits  and  the  contemplation  of  virtue. 

Hydropathist  (hsidr^-pabist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  practises  or  advocates  hydropathy. 

1847  i  title'  Hints  to  the  Sick,  the  Lame,  and  Lazy,  or 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Hydropathist,  by  a  Veteran.  1853 


pathists. 

Hydropathize  (haidr^-pabaiz),  T'.    [f.  as  prec. 
!/r.)     intr.  To  practise  hydropathy. 

1855  (JtM.  ELIOT  Ess.  (1884)  319  People  who  only  allow 
themselves  to  be  idle  under  the  pretext  of  hydropathismg. 
1859  DARVVIN  in  Life  tf  Lett.  (1887)  II.  172,  I  am  here 
hydropathising  and  coming  to  life  again. 

Hydropathy  (haidr^  -pa)>i;.  [mod.  ( =  <  j.  hydro- 
pathic), f.  HYDRO-,  on  analogy  of  allopathy ,  homao- 
palhy,  the  second  element  of  these  words  having 
been  vaguely  apprehended  as  =  '  treatment '  or 
'  cure '  of  disease.]  A  kind  of  medical  treatment, 
originated  in  1825  by  Vincenz  Preissnitz  at  Grafen- 
berg  in  Germany,  consisting  in  the  external  and 
internal  application  of  water  ;  the  water-cure. 

1843  SIR  C.  SCUDAMORE  Med.  Visit  GrSfenterg  i  On 
hydropathy,  or  the  water-cure  treatment.  1858  DARWIN 
in  Lift  «,  Lett.  (1887)  II.  112  On  Tuesday  I  go  for  a  fort- 
night's  hydropathy.  1869  CI.AKIDC.K  Col.l  ll'alir  Cure 
Pref.  3  Hydropathy  was  practised  at  Grafenberg  ..  twenty 
year^  before  it  was  known  in  England. 

Hydrophane  hai'ditffe'n).  Min.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
uSpo-  water  +  -cpanys  apparent,  tfai'^s  bright,  clear, 
f.  rpaiviiv  to  show.]  A  variety  of  opaque  or  partly 
translucent  opal  which  absorbs  water  upon  im- 
mersion and  becomes  transparent. 
1784  KIRWAN  Klfni.  .]/;'».  114  Opals  and  chalcedonies, 
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which  by  admitting  water  within  their  pores,  are  called 
hydrophanes.     1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (t 
stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into 
water,  when  it  absorbs,  .one  sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water, 
and. .gives  passage  to  light.     1875  \',\  \<  KNMRI   Aii<t 
>ninc  III.    .  ;i^ed  its  dullness  Uike  a  lu 

phane  immersed)  into  glancing  and  reflecting  playof  tender 
[iffht  and  life. 

Hydrophanous  (hsidr^fanss),  a.  Min.  [f. 
prec.  +  -oua :  cf.  diaphanous.]  Having  the  property 
of  becoming  transparent  by  immersion  in  water,  as 
certain  opals. 

1794  SLLI.IVAN  I'ie-.v  Xnt.  I.  362  The  ocnlus  mundi,  or 
hydrophanous  .stone,  steeped  in  water  . .  will  . .  become  by 
that  means  more  transparent  than  otherwise.  1831  HRF.WSTF.R 
'"  0855)  I.  viii.  185  The  colours  of  Labrador  felspar, 
and  of  precious  and  hydrophanous  opal,  which  we  have 
>hewn  to  In-  pr.nUired  by  thin  plates  and  minute  pores  and 
tubes, 

t  Hydropha'ntic.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  vSpo- 
<pavTiK-ri  discovery  of  water,  f.  vSpo-  water  +  -rpavrr;^ 
manifester,  f.  tpaivtiv  to  show.]  A  water-finder. 

17*9  SWITZKR  Hydros!,  ff  Hydravl.  79  Hydrophanticks,  or 
Discoverers  of  Water. 

Hydrophilite  (haidr^-filait).  A  fin.  [Named 
1 869  from  Gr.  vopo-  +  <pi\-os  loving  +  -ITE :  from  its 
affinityforwater.]  Native  calcium  chloride;  chloro- 
calcite.  1875  in  DANA  Mia.  App.  ii. 

Hydrophilous  (hsidrc-nlss),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-oi's.]  Water-loving,  a.  Applied  to  certain  insects. 

1855  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hydrophilns,  . .  applied  by 
Moehring  to  a  Family  (llydrophilv  corresponding  to  those 
which  Illiger  names  Hyzrobats ;  loving  or  frequenting 
water  :  hydrophilous. 

b.  nonce-vid.  Fond  of  a  watering-place. 

1855  Eraser's  Mag.  LI.  259  The  crowded  rendezvous  of 
fastidious  fashionables  and  hydrophilous  ennui. 

Hydrophobe  (hai'drAfoub).  [a.  F.  hydrophobe, 
ad.  L.  hydrophob-its,  Gr.  iiSpocpolios  having  a  horror 
of  water,  f.  vSpo-  water  +  <p6/3os  fear,  dread.]  One 
suffering  from,  or  affected  with,  hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia  (hsidr^fji'bia).  In  6  crron. 
hidroforbia,  and  anglicized  7-8  hydrophoby 
(haidrffJbi).  [a.  L.  hydrophobia  (Cselius  Aureli- 
anus  ("420),  a.  Gr.  vSpocpoflia.  (in  Celsus,  A.D.  50) 
horror  of  water,  rabid  disease,  f.  iiSpocpoflos  (see 
prec.).] 

1.  Path.  A  symptom  of  rabies  or  canine  madness 
when  transmitted  to  man,  consisting  in  an  aversion 
to  water  or  other  liquids,  and  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing them ;  hence  the  disease  of  rabies,  esp.  in 
human  beings. 

1547  BOORDE  Bret1.  Health  122  Hidroforbia  or  abhorynge 
of  water.  ..  This  impediment  doth  come  . .  of  a  melancoly 
humour.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Met.  I.  i.  i.  iv,  The  most 
knownenre  these,  I.vcantJir/jpia,Hydrop]iol>ift,Cliornssancti 
•'Hi.  1646  Sin  T. "BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  IV.  xiii.  231  margin, 
Upon  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  there  ensues  an  hydrophobia 
or  fear  of  water.  1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  412  Isaac 
Cranfield . .  was  received  into  the  infirmary,  .with  an  hydro- 

?hobia  upon  him.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  95 
ts  [Mus  giganteus]  bite  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  pro- 
vdrophobia.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  399/2  Hydro- 
phobia, . .  is  the  disease  caused  by  inoculation  with  the  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal,  and  is  so  called  from  the  violent  and  suf- 
focating spasms  of  the  throat  which  occur  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  drink.  1893  H.  DALZIEL  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  96 
Man  inoculated  by  the  rabie  virus  of  a  mad  dog  suffers  from 
the  terrible  disease  called  popularly  hydrophobia,  from  a 
dread  of  water  and  inability  to  swallow  liquids  being  a  main 
feature  of  the  malady,  but  more  accurately  the  disease  is 
known  in  man  also  as  rabies. 

0.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  322  That  symptome  of  hydro- 
phobie  or  fearing  water,  incident  to  those  that  be  bitten 
with  a  mad  dog.  a  1711  KEN  Anodynes  Poet.  Wks.  i-?i 
III.  432  He  whom  Hydrophoby  infests,  Fair  Water  of  all 
things  detests.  1767  GOOCH  Treat,  \\~onnds  \.  199  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  Hydrophoby  or  other  symptoms  of 
madness. 

2.  In   etymological  sense:    Dread  or  honor  ot 
water.     Alsoy^*.  madness. 

,759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  ix,  What  then.. must  the 
terror  and  hydrophobia  of  Dr.  Slop  have  been  !  a  1771 
Hi- ME  Let.  in  Haldane  Life  Adam  Snnt/i  (iWi)n\.  34.  I 
am  mortally  sick  at  sea,  and  regard  with. .a  kind  of  hydro- 
phobia the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  us.  1802  Mmuxf 
fast  in  Sfirit  Put.  Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  161,  I'm  raving  with 
a  French  hydrophoby.  1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin.  317  1  he 
hydrophobia  of  a  wild  and  homeless  scepticism.  1834 
Mi  DWIH  Angler  in  tt'ales  I.  86  For  my  part  I  have  a 
hydrophobia:  you  will  scarcely  get  me  to  wet  my  feet. 

Hence  Hydroplio-bial,  Hydropho'bian,  Hydro- 
pho'bions  adjs.,  hydrophobic  ;  Hydropho-biac, 
-pho'bian,  one  suffering  from  hydrophobia. 

1662  I  CHANDLER  VanHelmonfs  Oriat.  280  One.  .said, 
that  old  man  was  now  Hydrophobia!  or  had  the  Disease  caus- 
ing the  fear  of  water,  and  to  have  been  lately  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  ffiiif.  28->  The  madness. .doth  forthwith  anse,  and 
the  Hydrophobians  are  left  without  hope.  1800  M,;!.  Jrnl. 
IV  s:8  Hydrophobial  patients,  .generally  die  m  strong  con- 
vuisfons:5  1843  Erasers  Maf. ^XXVlf.  177  Poodl,-;logs 
in  the  highest  state  of  hydrophobious  fury.  1883  I.  «  INC- 
FIELD  A.Ko-.fe  II.  vii.  176  What  a  pity  he  might  not  smother 
her  like  a  hydrophobiac  ! 

Hydrophobic  (haidnfffbik,  -pn-bik  ,  a.  i 
Fad     L    hydrophobic-vs,  a.  Gr.  HOO^O^K-^  •   see 
prec.  and   -ic.     Cf.  F.  kydropkobiytu  (OF.  ydro- 
forbiqne*]      Of  or   pertaining   to    hydrophobia  ; 
suffering  from  or  affected  with  hydrophobia. 


HYDROPHYTON. 

1807  Mra".  Jrnl.  XVII.  j4S  Out  of  these  eleven,  five  died 
bydrophohic.     (71815  ^-  '  |W-  ^ar. 

drophobic  saliva.     1887   IQT/;  Cent. 
Aug.  200  The  number  of  hydrophobic  deaths. 
B.  sb.     One  affected  with  IIN 

1864  Daily    'l''--l.    3  Aug..  The  cruel  superstition    that  a 
human  hydiupln.Ui:  can  legally  be  smot!,- 

So  Hydropho'bical  a.  »  prec. 

1650  W.  CHABLRTON    Ternary  of  Paradoxes  cxlviii.  77 
The  primitive  and  gen-  i  I  all  the  blood  in  the 

wounded  body. -compulsively  assumes  the  Hydrophobicall 
phansy  of  the  Exotick  Tincture.  1656  HI.GUST  (,bss0fr., 
llydropliol'ical. 

Hydrophobist    (haidrffAbisf.      [f.    HYURO- 

I'H"1',1A   •    -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  treats  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

1855  W.  WHITE   Suffelk    Direct.   740   Underwood   Dan, 
Farmer  and  Hydrophobist. 

2.  One  who  has  a  dread  of  or  aversion  to  water. 


1840  Rlaclrm.  iT/ar.  XLVIII.  215  A  learned  hydrophobist 
addressing  himself  to  those  whom  lie  styles  the  Anti- 
christian  Sect,  vulgarly  and  illiterately  calling  themselves 


tea-totalers.  1898  />.-..-  X.  Y.i  31  Mar.  4  i  The  hydro- 
phobists  who  hurled  whisky  bottles  against  the  sides  of  the 
Kentucky,  as  she  was  launcht. 

HydrophoboUS  (haidrp-ftJbas' ,  a.  [f.  I.,  hy- 
drophob-iis  (see  HYDROPHOBE)  +  -ors.] 

1.  =  HYDROPHOBIC. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Jferc.  Comfit,  vin.  262  The  canine  mad- 
ness quickly  shews  it  self  in  the  Hydrophobous.  1789 
MRS.  Piozzl  yoitrn.  Prance  II.  309  Smothered  up  in  down 
.  .like  an  hydrophobous  patient.  1842  Dr  QL-INCF.V  Mod. 
Greece  Wks.  1890  VII.  339  If  we  should  suddenly  prove 
hydrophobous  in  the  middle  of  this  paper. 

2.  Having  adread  of  water.  (Cf.  HYDROPHOBIA  2.) 
1748  tr.  T".  Rcnatus' Distemp.  Horses  298  Sometimes  Horses 

are  afraid  of  Water,  and  such  are  said  to  be  Hydrophobous. 
f  Hydro-phoby.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  ol  1 1  Y- 

DROrHOBIA,  q.v. 

Hydrophone  (hsi-driffcon).   [f.  HYDBO-  a  +  Gr. 

-cparoy,  f.  qwvrj  voice,  sound,  on  analogy  of  mifro- 
phone,  etc.]  An  instrument  for  the  detection  of 
sound  by  water ;  also  of  water,  or  of  something  in 
water,  by  sound,  a.  A  bag  containing  water,  placed 
between  the  stethoscope  and  the  chest,  to  intensify 
the  sounds  heard  in  auscultation,  b.  (See  quot. 
1887.)  c.  An  instrument  devised  to  give  warning 
by  electricity  to  a  port  or  fleet  of  the  approach  of 
a  hostile  vessel. 

1860  N.  Syd.  Soc.  I  'ear  Bh.  Med.  59  A  water-bag  increases 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  wooden  stetho- 
scope if  it  be  placed  between  the  flat  ear-piece  and  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  The  name  of  hydrophone  has  been  given  to  it. 
1862  H.  W.  FULLER  Dis.  Lungs  76  Another  form  of  instru- 
ment, introduced  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  and  termed  by  him 
a 'hydrophone'.  1887  Engineering  V)  July  131  The  hydro- 
phone ..  is  a  clever  little  instrument  devised  to  detect  any 
water  escapes  from  the  mains  or  service  pipes,  cocks  or 
I  closets.  1893  Daily  News  8  June  5  8  Captain  McEvoy's 
hydrophone.. in  connection  with  a  new  instrument  named 
a  kinesiscope  ..has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  surprise 
attacks  from  torpedo  boats,  or  other  hostile  vessels,  ap- 
proaching anchorages  or  mine  fields. 

Hydrophoran  (hsidr^-foran),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  Hydrophor-a  (f.  HYDRA  +  Gr.  -cpopos 
bearing1  +  -AN.] 

a.  adj.     Belonging  to  the  Hydrophora,  one   of 

the   three   sub-classes    of    Hydrozoa.   comprising 

JlyJra  and  compound  forms  bearing  zooids  similar 

1    to  Hydra,     b.  sb.  One  of  the  Hydrophora.      So 

Hydro-phorons  a.,  related  to  the  Hydrophora. 

Hydrophore  (hai-drofooj).  [ad.Gr.Mpo^op-os 
water-carrying.]  An  instrument  for  procuring 
specimens  of  water  from  any  desired  depth,  in  a 
river,  lake,  or  ocean. 

1842  D.  STEVENSON  Marine  Surveying  \-  Ilydromrtty,  An 
apparatus,  (to  which  I  have  applied  the  name  of  the  hydro- 
phore).  1842  Meek.  Mag.  XXXVI.  307  When  the  hydro- 
phore  is  to  be  used,  it  is  lowered  to  the  required  depth  by 
the  pole,  which  is  fixed  to  its  side.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hydrophthalmia  (hainirpOiee'linii).  Path. 

Also  (nnglicized'i  hydrophthalmy.  [f.  HYDRO-  b 
+  OPHTHALMIA.]  '  Kxp.insion  of  the  whole  eye 
with  increase  of  its  fluid  contents '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}. 
Hence  Hydrophtha'lmic  a..  '  of  or  belonging  to 
hydrophthalmia  '  (Mayne  Expos,  l.ex.  '855). 


I.  409  Ca^es  of  hydrophthalmia. 

Hydrophyte  lisi-'l "'fti')-  Bot.    [mod.  f. 

iHpo-  water  +  rpvr-vv  plant.]     An  aquatic  plant : 
applied  esp.  to  the  .  " 

832   LVEI.I.  Princ.  C 

ytos,   as  they  are  t< 

RKFl.r.V   <    l'\f''  -'    - 

a   furmim;  the  fit*  '"> 

URATS/nE/rW  (ed.  6!  4,5/2  Hydr.,,  n> ...  \\  .uer-plants 

Hence  Hydrophyto-graphy,    the  dcscnptu 
aquatic  plants;  Hydrophyto-lo^y,  the  branch  oi 
botany  which  deals  with  aquatic  plants. 
1847  CRAir..  Hydrophytolog:. .     1855  MAYNF:  Expos.  Lei.. 
:?''}'-  r 

|i  Hydrophyton  (hainip'fitpn).  Zm. 

prec.J    The  branched  plant-like  structure  support- 
ine  the  zooids  in  certain  colonial  1  i 
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HYDROPHYTOUS. 

1885  At'i.-ny.tm   .  In  this  [  Thuitiw   •'. 

morpha\  arc  found  combined  on  the  s.inu:  hydrophyton  no 
tiiree  morphological  types  which,  if  occurring 
uely,  would  be  justly  regarded  as  representing  three 
genera.     1888  KOI  :  KSON  Anim.  Life  245  The 

hydranths  are  lodged  in  i>erisar< ';il  cups  or  hydrothfcx 
(=catyclfs}  and  are  borne  by  a  supporting  plant-like  struc- 
ture or  hydr^phyton.  This  hydrophytun  .  U  divisible  into  a 
ms  with  branches,  the  hydrocattlus^  and  of  root- 
ing fibres,  the  hy  hwhi-iii  by  which  the  colony  is  attached 
to  some  foreign  object. 

Hence  Hydro'phytous  a.t  having  the  character 
of  a  hydrophyton. 

Hydropic  (haidrp'pik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
4-6  ydropike,  5  ydropycke,  idropik,  6  -ique, 
edrop(p  ic,  6-8  hydropiek,  7-  hydropic.  [MK. 
a.  ( )  V.  yd>  opiiju€)  -ike  ( 1 2th  c.),  ad.  L.  hydropic -us  t 
a.  Gr.  v5pajiTtK-os,  f.  uSpoj^,  vfipwrr-  HYDROP.S.  In 
1 6th  c.  conformed  to  the  L. :  so  F.  hydropique.] 

A.  adj.    1.   »  DROPSICAL  T,  2. 

1483  C  AX  TON  Gold.  Leg.  428  b/i  One  parfytelye  ydropycke 
or  tylled  with  dropsy.  1536  HTLLENDRS  (.'ran.  Scot.  (18*1) 
11.  109  His  wambe  ..  wes  swolin,  as  he  had  been  edroppic 
[/Vr/'/.W  edn>ppit],  1589  PUTTKS'HAM  E>ig.  Poe^u'  in.  xxv. 
(Arb.)  306  The  hydropiek  and  swelling  gowte.  1651  Ci, I:\K- 
LAND  Poems  49  Like  an  Hydropiek  body  ful  of  Rhewms. 
1752  BERKELEY  Further  Th.  Tar-waier  Wks.  III.  505 
This  medicine  . .  is  to  hydropic  patients  a  strong  purge. 
1784  JOHNSON  Let.  9  Sept.  in  Bonvell,  Of  the  hydropiek 
tumour  there  is  now  very  little  appearance.  1802  Med.  Jrnl. 
VII  I.  354  Some  hydropic  symptoms  appeared,  which  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  the  form  of  an  ascites  or  hydrothorax 
[etc.].  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  ied.  4)  III.  327  When 
the  general  hydropic  enlargement,  .began  to  increase. 

f  2.  Having  an  insatiable  thirst,  like  a  dropsical 
person ;  hence^r^.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  E.  AUit.  P.  B.  1096  Drye  folk  &  ydropike.  1430- 
40  LVDG.  Bockas  vn.  viii.  (Bodl.  MS.  2631  If.  354  0/2  Thisex- 
cessif  Glotoun  Moste  Idropik  drank  ofte  ageyn  lust ;  The 
mor  he  drank,  the  mor  he  was  athrust.  1648  Eikan  Bas, 
vi.  (1824)  39  If  some  mens  hydropick  insatiablenesse  had  not 
learned  to  thirst  the  more  by  how  much  more  they  drank. 
a  1763  SHENSTONE  Econ.  i.  172  Thy  voice,  hydropic  fancy  ! 
calls  aloud  For  costly  draughts. 

3.  Charged  or  swollen  with  water ;  swollen. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Sertn.for  Year  i.  xxvii.  349  It  . .  swels 
like  an  hydropiek  cloud.  1651  OGH.BY  /£s0f(i66$)  33  The 
Hydropic  Kingdoms  of  the  Bog.  1695  BLACKMORE/V.  Arth. 
x.  439  Dark  Clouds.. hang  their  deep  Hydropick  Bellies 
down.  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  122  The  young,  .remain  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  assuming  an  hydropic  appearance. 

f  4.  Tending  to  cause  dropsy.   Obs.  rare. 

1657  R.  LK;ON  Barbadoes^  (1673!  32  So  unwholsotne  and 
Hydropick  he  conceived  this  drink  to  be. 

f  5.   Having  the  quality  of  curing  dropsy.   Obs. 

1684  tr.  Boners  Merc.  Commit.  VMI.  299  Astringents  and 
Strengthners  are  always  mixt  with  Hydropick  Medicines. 
1710  T.  FULLER  rharnt.  Extemp.  13  Hydropic  Ale. 

B.  sb.    1.  A  dropsical  person.     Now  rare. 
1549  Compt.  Scot.  xv.  126  Thai  may  be  comparit  to  the 

edropic,  the  quhilk  the  mair  that  he  drynk  the  mair  he  hes 
desire  to  drynk.  a  1655  VINES  Lord's  Snf>p.  (1677)  221  No 
physician  would  reach  water  to  an  hydropiek  that  earnestly 
thirsts  for  it.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  47  This  recovery 
was  much  talked  of,  and  set  all  the  hydropics  a  rubbing. 
1891  C.  E.  NORTON  tr.  Dante,  Hell  xxx.  1 66  And  the  hy- 
dropic, 'Thou  sayest  true  in  this'. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disf.  i.  (1713)  61/1  It  is  a  Diuretick 
Medicament,  and  a  specifick  Hidropick.  1721  BAILEY, 
HydrppickS)  Medicines  which  expel  watery  Humours  in  the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical  (haidrp'pikal),  a.  Now  rare. 
(Very  common  in  i;th  c.)  [f.  L.  hydropic-ns  (see 


1.  =prec.  A  i. 

r  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  M  vij,  Wyne  that  Isope 
hath  sodden  in  being  dronke,  burneth  y*  hydropical  humors. 
1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mute  Wks.  (1653)  172  An  Hydropicall 
inflation  of  the  whole  body.  1670  MAYNWARING  Vita  Sana 
vi.  81  One  puffs  up,  fills,  and  grows  hydropical.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Mtin  I.  i.  47  It.. may  arise  from  a  hydro- 
pical Disposition. 

2.  =prec.  A3. 

1656  PRYNNF.  Demurrer  Jews'  Remitter!}  An  Hydropical 
thirster  after  gold.  1799  Ann.  Kef.  113  A  hydropical  in- 
crease of  avarice. 

b.  Of  thirst  :  Unquenchable. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  xi.  (1664)  120  A  Saltish 
Nature.,  in  the  Ventricle,  causeth  an  Hydropical  thirst. 
1791  X  i  ',VTE  /',)«<•  F.ng.  $  Scot.  385  This  hydropical  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  earth. 

3.  =prec.  A  3. 

1649  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wand.  7  Mine  Host  often  did 
visit  me  with  most  delightful!  and  hydropicall  non-sense. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Hydriat.  iii.  44  Who  would  expect  a 
quick  flame  from  Hydropicall  Heraclitus?  1684  Phil. 
Trans.  XIV.  769  Filled  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
and  undigested  sap,  as  it  were  hydri.pical. 

Hence  Hydro  pioally  adv.,  with  or  as  with 
dropsy;  dropsically. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  p.p.  u.  iii.  73  Such  as  be  hy- 
dropically  disposed.  1663  Dp.  PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxv. 
'668)  437  All  Histories  ..are  so  hydropically  swollen  with 
lying  Legends. 

Hydropisy,  obs.  form  of  HYDROPSY. 

Hydro- pneumatic  (h3i-dre,ni«ma:-tik',  a. 
(s&.)  [f.  HYDRO- a  +  PNEUMATIC:  in  F.  hydro- 
pnfumatiqi4t^\  Pertaining  to  water  and  air  or 
gas ;  applied  to  apparatus  involving  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  air. 


} 
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Originally  applied  to  the  method  of  collecting  and  retain- 
ing *;as  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  invented  by 
Cavcntli-h  about  1765. 

1794  l'i  ARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  399  In  close 
vtsiseU,  with  the  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus  affixed.  i8u 
SIR  H.  DAVY  C/if»t.  I'hifos.  35  Mr.  Cavendish,  about  1765, 
invented  an  apparatus  for  examining  elastic  fluids  confined 
by  water,  which  has  been  siiu:e  called  the  hydro-pneumatic 
,  apparatus.  1815  W.  CONGREVT  .  ipiion  of  the 

Construction  and  Properties  of  the  Hydro-Pneumatic  Lock. 
1816  J.  TIU.KY  ia  /V;/1(n-.  Mag:  XI, 111.  280  Description  of 
a  Hydro-Pneumatic  Blow-pipe  for  the  use  of  Chemists(etc.J. 
1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  <.,'(.  Exhib,  222  New  hydro-pneumatic 
engine.  The  .  .water  pressure  to  drive  the  piston  . .  in  one 
direction,  and  a  vacuum  being  produced,  to  make  . .  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  drive  it  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ibid, 
311  Hydro-pneumatic  lift,  for  canal  locks.  Hydro-pneumatic 
elevators.  1884  Mil.  /-'.ngintenHg  (ed.  3)  I.  u.  40  linns 
mounted  on  hydro-pneumatic  (disappearing)  carriages. 
B.  sb.pl.  Hydro-pneumatic  appliances. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Dec.  n  2  The  application  of  hydro- 
pneumatics  in  substitution  for  counterweights  was  pro- 
tected by  letters  patent,  granted  to  Col.  Moncrieffin  1869. 

Hydro  pneumonia  !i3i;dr0,niMm<Tirnia).  Path. 
I  [f.  HYDRO-  b  +  PNEUMONIA.]  Dropsy  or  oedema  of 
the  lungs.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hydropot  (hai-drop^t).  [ad.  mod. I,,  hydro- 
pota,  ad.  Gr.  vdpoiroTrjs  water-drinker  :  in  xnod.F. 
hydropote.]  A  water-drinker;  an  abstainer  from 
alcoholic  drinks. 

[1727-41  CHAMBERS  O< A  Hydropota,  in  medicine,  a  per- 

,     son  who  drinks  nothing  but  water.]     1727  BAILEY  Vol.  II, 

Hydropote,  a  Water-Drinker.     1885  Pall  MallG.  19  Dec. 

3  The  momentous  change  from 'taking  wine  as  an  article 
of  food  ',  and  becoming  a  hydropot. 

So  f  Hydropo  tic,  -o-potist  Obs.  rare  ~  °,  in 
same  sense. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Hydropoticke,  one  that  still  drinkes  water. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  List  Barbarous  Words,  Hydropotist^ 
a  water-drinker. 

I!  KydropS  (hai-drpps).     Now  only  Path.  Also 

4  ydrope.      [L.  hydrops^  hydrop-em,  a.  Gr.  vSpoaf/ 
dropsy,  a  derivative  of  vScap,  v5p-  water.     With 
ydrope,  cf.  OF.  idropiel\     Dropsy. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Alexis  523  Of  ydrope  of  parlesy 
he  heylyt  syndry.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hydropst 
the  Dropsie.  1771  J.  FOOT  Penseroso  in.  116  High-floated 
by  the  hydrops  ceas'd  to  breathe.  1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Med.  ied.  v  34  The  term  hydrops  signifies  a  serous  effu- 
sion, usually  in  a  cavity.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg. 
I.  542  Hydrops  antri..is  characterised  by  a  gradual  pain- 
less expansion  of  the  bone. 

Hydropsy  v^i'dr^psi).  Forms:  4~5id-,ydro- 
pisie,-esie}-esy(ejydrop8i;e1-cy,5-6hidropsie, 
-ecye,  (ydropsi,  6  idropis6,  -yc6,  -esie  ;  hie-, 
hyedropsy),  6-7  hydropsie,  (7  -pisie),  6-  hy- 
dropsy. [ME.,  a.  OF.  idro-y  ydropisie  (i2th  c.), 

=  Sp.  hidropesiaj  It.  idrope$ia>  med.L.  (h}ydro- 
pisia  (ydropicia  in  Simon  Januensis,  1:1300)  for 
;  L.  hydropisis  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  *v8pajm<ri$1  f.  vSpoj^, 
65/KU7T-,  HYDROPS.  Formerly  stressed  hydro'pesiej 
hydro'psy  (not  yet  obs.)  whence  the  aphetic  dropesie^ 
DROPSY,  found  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  word 
in  Eng.,  and  perh.  due  in  part  to  coalescence  of  the 
initial  short  vowel  with  the  in  }>e  ydropesie,  th* 
idropesU)  the  dropesie.] 

Dropsy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11829  Ydropsi  [Fairf.  dropecy?  Trin. 
dropesy]  held  htm  sua  in  threst,  pat  him  thoght  his  bodi 
suld  brest.  c  1380  WYCLIF  S<rm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  42  Ydropesie 
is  an  yvel  of  fals  gretenesse  of  mennys  lymes.  c  1400 
Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  84  An  yuel  disposicioun  ofal  J»e  bodi 
as  ydropisie  [B.  dropsye].  1542  BOOKUE  Dyetary  xxxviii. 
(1870)  299  The  more  a  man  doth  drynke  that  hath  the 
Idropise,  the  more  he  is  a  thurst.  1553  LYNDESAY  Mon* 
arche  5109  Sum  fallis  in  to  frynasie,  Sum  deis  in  Idrope^ie. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \\.  Ixvii.  234  Such  as  begin  to  fall  into 
the  Hydropsie.  1665  Loud.  Caz.  No.  1/2  An  Hydropsie 
attended  with  a  Flux.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  i.  l.\\v, 
Of  limbs  enormous,  but,  withal  unsound,  Soft-swoln  and 
pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy.  1826  SCOTT  Jrnl.  19  Mar., 
Her  asthmatic  complaints  are  fast  terminating  in  hydropsy. 
1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  769  Operative  measures 
in  hydropsies. 

Hence  f  Hydrcrpsic  a.  Obs.  rare*,  hydropic, 
dropsical. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  u.  Ad  §  12.  51  Like  drinke 
to  an  hydropsick  person. 

Hydroptic  Oloi^rrptik),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 
[Erroneously  f.  HYDROPSY,  after  such  pairs  as  epi- 
lepsy, epileptic.']  =  HYDROPIC,  dropsical. 

a  1631  DON-NK  Lett.  (1651)  51  An  hydroptique  immoderate 
desire  of  humane  learning  and  language^.  1640  BP.  REY- 
NOLDS Passions  xl.  520  The  distemper  of  an  Hydropticke 
Body.  1661  Sir  A.  Haslerig's  L<wt  Will  2  My  hydrop- 
tick  Thirst  is  quenched.  1855  BROWNING  Grammar.  Fun. 
95  Soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst. 

So  t  Hydro  ptical  a.   Obs.,  in  same  sense. 

1640  HP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xvii.  187  These  Desires  are 
Hidropticall.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renou*s  Disp.  202  To  help 
the  Hydroptical . .  Patients. 

Hydrpqninone  (hoidn7,kw;n-n0un).  Chem. 
Also  -chinon(e.  -kinone.  [f.  HYDRO(GEN  +  QI:I- 
NONK.]  Adiatomic  phenol,  C0II4(OH)2,  prepared 
from  quinone,  CGlitO.lt  by  reduction  with  sulphu- 
rous acid,  crystallizing  from  water  in  colourless 
rhombic  prisms.  Now  used  as  a  developer  in 
photography. 


HYDROSTATIC. 


,  ,          ucyc 

acids.  Ibid.,  Green  Hydroquinone  or  Quinhydrone  .. 
CeHfiO.j.  CfiHiO^,.  .may  be  regarded  ..  as  a  compound  of 
quinone  and  colourless  hydroquinone.  1889  Anthsm\'s 
,  r.  Bull.  II.  171  Hydroquinone,  or  more  shortly 
quinol,  will  be  the  developer  of  the  future.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl. 
Fhotog.  XL.  795  The  development  was  effected  with  hy- 
droquinone, as  giving  a  blacker  tone. 

Hydrorrhcea,  -rhea  (haidro,r;-a  .  Path. 
[mod.  ad.  Gr.  vSpuppota  flow  of  water,  water- 
course.] A  copious  watery  discharge. 

1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux*  Midwif.  306. 

t  Hydrosacre.  Obs.  In  5  ydro-.  [ad. 
(through  OF.  i  med.L.  hydrosaceharum,  f.  Gr.  f/5a>p, 
vSpo-  water  +  aaifxapov  sugar.]  A  syrup  made  of 
sugar  and  water. 

.  1400  Lanfrancs  Cintrg.  139  (MS.  B.)  Y  gaf  hym  to 
drynke  hot  ydrosacre,  (>at  ys  y-mad  of  sugre  ^  of  watyre. 

HydrOSCOpe  (haidr^skoop).  [mod.  ad.  Gr. 
vopoffKuir-os  (f.  vSpo-  water  +  '(JKOTTOS  -SCOPE)  water- 
seeker,  well-sinker,  and  vdpoffttoiitov  water-clock 
(Synesius).  In  F.  hydroscope  water-searcher.] 

f  1.  An  instrument  for  the  detection  of  moisture 
in  the  air  ;  a  hygroscope.  Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Hydroscope^  a  certain  Instrument.  . 
for  discerning  of  the  Watry  volatil  streams  in  the  Air. 
1721  in  BAILEY.  Hence  in  Mod.  Diets. 

2.   A  kind  of  water-clock.  Hist. 

It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  graduated  tube,  filled  with 
water,  which  trickled  through  an  aperture  in  the  conical 
bottom,  and  marked  by  its  subsidence  the  successive  hours. 

17*7-41  in  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  1809  NavalChron.  XXI.  375 
The  chief  part  of  this  machine  is  a  hydroscope. 

HydrpSCOpist  (h3idr(?-sk^pist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IST:  in  F.  hydroscope  (1798  in  Diet.  Acad.}^\ 
A  water-diviner  ;  a  dowser. 

1885  F.ng.  Mech.  20  Nov.  232  The.,  mystery  which  apper- 
tains to  the  general  run  of  hydroscopists  and  workers  with 
the  divining  rod. 

Hydro  some  (hai-drosJum).  Zool.  Also  in  Lat. 
form  hydrosoma.  [ad.  mod.L.  hydrosdma,  f. 
HYUHA  +  Gr.  aw^a  body.]  The  entire  body  of  any 
hydrozoan,  esp.  that  of  a  colonial  hydrozoan  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  zooids  connected  by  a  coeno- 
sarc. 

1861  J.  R.  GREENE  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.,  Calent.  57  The 
branching  hydrosoma  of  the  complete  organism,  with  its 
crowded  assemblage  of  polypites.  1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
AV«.ir</.  (ed.  4)  62  Minute  gemmules  or  buds  are  developed 
from  the  common  substance  of  the  body  (hydrosome). 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inf.  Anim.  iii.  129  The  Hydrophora 
are,  in  all  cases  but  that  of  Hydra,  fixed  ramified  hydro- 
somes,  on  which  many  hydranths  and  gonophores  are 
developed. 

Hence  Hydroso'mal,  Hydroso  matous  adjs.t  of 
or  belonging  to  a  hydrosome. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  166  The  first  formed 
hydrosomal  expansion  is  completed. 

Hydrosphere  (hai-drosfi-aj).  [mod.  f.  HTDRO- 
a  +  SPHEKK,  after  atmosphere.]  The  waters  of  the 
earth's  surface  collectively.  D.  By  some  used  to 
designate  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air  en- 
veloping the  earth's  surface  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1887  H.  J.  KINDER  in  Times  6  Sept.  11/3  A  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  Earth's  surface,  including  in  that  term  the 
atmosphere,  the  hydrosphere,  the  form  of  the  lithosphere 
and  the  material  of  its  surface.  1889  Nature  21  Mar.  490 
The  sea,  or  hydrosphere  of  the  earth.  Ibid.  491  Sweden- 
borg's  ancient  idea  that  a  change  in  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  caused  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  hydrosphere. 

t  Hydro-stasy.  Obs.  rare.  In  8  -stacy.  [f. 
Gr.  GTCLVIS  setting,  weighing.]  =  HYDROSTATICS. 

1729  SWITZER  Hydrost.  4-  Hydrant.  Pref.  p.  viii,  The  stated 
Laws  of  Hydrostacy.  Ibid.  14  Take  a  view..  of  the  new 
Lake  at  Blenheim,  .see  to  what  a  Pitch  practical  Hydros- 
tacy is  arriving. 

Hydrostat  (hai'dr^stset).  [f.  HYDRO-  a  +  -stat 
as  in  AEROSTAT  ;  cf.  Gr.  vfyoffTarrjs  hydrostatic 
balance.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  preventing  the  explosion  of 
steam-boilers. 

1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.    1864  in  WEBSTER,  etc. 

2.  An  electrical  device  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  water. 

1871  A.  M.  HAMMOND  AVrr*.  Dis.  p.  xxix,  The  hydrosUt 
overcomes  the  great  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  with  all 
electric  machines  in  which  liquids  are  used.  1888  L.  WEIL 
in  Jrnl.  Franklin  Inst.  Oct.  331  The  first  hydrostat  I  con- 
structed consisted  of  two  sets  of  conductors  running  at 
angles  to  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  material  which 
would  act  as  an  insulator  when  dry  and  become  a  conductor 
when  wet. 

Hydrostatic  (  haidr^stce-tik),  a.  [Ultimately 
f.  Gr.  vfyo-  water  +  orcmK-o?  making  to  stand, 
balancing,  weighing  (see  STATIC)  ;  but  prob.  proxi- 
mately  f.  Gr.  v^poarnrrjy  a  hydrostatic  balance,  in 
med.Gr.  a  fire-engine,  which  prob.  originated 
mod.L.  hydrostaticits%  F.  hydrostatiqut.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  liquids  at  rest  ;  belonging  to 
hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic  paradox  :  the  principle  (depending  on  the 
law  of  uniform  pressure  of  liquids)  that  any  quantity  of 


HYDBOSTATICAL. 

a  perfect  liquid,  however  small,  may  be  made  to  balance  any 
quantity  (or  any  weight),  however  great.  {Cf.  hydrostatic 
t'tllows  in  2.)  Hydrostatic  arch  :  see  quot.  1858. 

1671  R.  BOHUN  Witui  258  Illustrated  from  Hydrostatique 
experiments.  1729  SWITZER  Hydrvst.  .y  Hydrant.  207 
Hydrostatick  Instruments.  1797  Hydrostatic  paradox  [see  2]. 
1858  RANKINE  Applied  Mechanics  §  183  The  Hydrostatic 
Arch  is  a  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining  normal  pressure 
at  each  point  proportional,  like  that  of  a  liquid  in  repose,  to 
the  depth  below  a  given  horizontal  plane.  1860  HAKIUIG 
Sta  A>  Wond.  i.  16  The  mixture  of  the  water  of  rivers  with 
that  of  the  sea  presents  some  hydrostatic  phenomena  which 
it  is  curious  enough  to  observe.  1871  11.  SIKUAKT  Heat  \  23 
The  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  of  mercury. 

2.  Used  to  denominate  various  instruments  and 
appliances  involving  the  pressure  of  water  or  other 
liquid  as  a  source  of  power  or  otherwise. 

Hydrostatic  balance :  a  balance  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  substances  by  weighing  them  in  water. 
Hydrostatic  bed :  a  bed  consisting  of  an  india-rubber  bag 
filled  with  water  ;  a  water-bed.  Hydrostatic  bellows :  a  con- 
trivance for  illustrating  the  law  of  uniform  distribution  of 
pressure  in  liquids  ;  it  consists  of  a  bellows-like  chamber, 
into  which  water,  being  introduced  by  a  narrow  vertical 
tube,  supports  a  weight  placed  on  the  upper  board  of  the 
bellows,  the  upward  pressure  on  this  being  that  of  the 
column  of  water  in  the  tube  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 


area  of  the  bellows.  }Iydrostatic  joint :  a  joint  used  in 
large  water-mains,  in  which  a  ring  of  sheet-lead  is  made  fast 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  (usually  tar)  in  an  annular  space 


within  the  bell  of  the  pipe.  Hydrostatic  press  :  a  machine 
(having  various  practical  applications)  in  which  the  pressure 
of  a  body  of  water  (produced  either  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  itself,  or  by  a  piston  or  other  mechanical  means)  is 
transmitted  from  a  cylinder  of  small  sectional  area  to  one 


machine  of  similar  construction  to  the  hydrostatic  bellows, 
in  which  the  weight  of  a  body  is  indicated  by  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  which  supports  it. 

•755  J-  SHEBBEARE  Lydia  11769)  II.  87  It  was  impossible 
by  the  nicest  hydrostatic-balance  to  decide  which  had  the 
preference  in  her  mind.  1797  Nicholsons  Jrnl.  Apr.  29 
[(Heading*,  A  New  Press  operating  by  the  Action  of  Water, 
on  the  Principle  of  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox.  Invented 
by  Joseph  Bramah,  Engineer.]  (Page  luadinft  Descri|>- 
tion  of  a  New  Hydrostatic  Press  [Bramah'sJ  1799  G. 
SMITH  Laboratory  I.  77  It  [silver]  loses  in  the  hydrostatic 
balance  about  an  eleventh  part  of  its  weight.  1822  IMISON 
Sc.  <V  Art  I.  in  The  hydrostatic  bellows  is  perhaps  the 
best  machine  for  demonstrating  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  I.  580  In  the 
hydrostatic  bed.  there  is  no  tense  surface  or  web  at  all : 
the  patient  is  floating  upon  the  water.  1898  Daily  JVems  5 
Sept.  2/2  The  use  of  'hydrostatic  vans'  is  now  a  luxury 
unknown  in  this  arid  portion  of  the  town  [i.  e.  East  end  of 
London  during  the  '  Water-famine  ']. 
3.  Used  of  or  in  reference  to  certain  aquatic 
animals  having  air-bladders  which  enable  them  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

1840  F.  D.  BENNETT  Whaling  I'py.  II.  295  One  of  the 
many  hydrostatic  univalve  shells  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Ibid.  317  Air,  in  the  form  of  small 
bubbles.,  fully  accounts  for  the  hydrostatic  power  the  animal 
possesses.  1870  ROLLESTON  A  Him.  Life  Introd.  75  The 
air-bladder  of  an  ordinary  Telcostean  Fish  . .  is  . .  all  but 
exclusively  hydrostatic. 

Hydrosta-tical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL  :  cf. 
statical.]  Dealing  with  or  referring  to  hydro- 
statics ;  also  =  prec. 

1666  BOVLE  (title)  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes.  1704  J. 
HARMS  Lev.  Tcchn.  s.v.,  Such  useful  Propositions  as  those 
given  us  by  Hydrostatical  Writers.  17915  HUTTON  Math. 
Diet.  s.  v.,  Another  machine  which  may  be  substituted 
instead  of  this  common  Hydrostatical  bellows.  1833  M. 
ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  I.  557  The  hydrostatical  truth,  that 
pressure  in  a  fluid  operates  equally  in  all  directions. 

Hydrosta-tically,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -Lv2.] 
In  accordance  with,  or  by  means  of  hydrostatics. 
\666  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  237  To  discover  Hydro- 
atically  .the  bigness  of  the   Buble.     1770  WATSON  ibut. 
Sr  trraviti...;  which  have  been  dcterrr'-' 
The 


LX.  337  The  specific  gravities  which  have  been  determined 

.        ,          .     .-       i,   .  -..    c-t      J~f  T      ,  r 


Hydrostatician  (hai:dwiStiti'J3n).  [f.  HY- 
DROSTATIC +  -IAN  ;  cf.  physician,  etc.]  One  versed 
in  hydrostatics. 

1690  BOVLE  Med.  Hydrost.  xv.  §  2  It  is  known  to  hydro- 
staticians  that. .the  weight  of  a  body. .may  be  gathered 
from  the  weight  of  the  water.. equal  in  magnitude  to  that 
part  of  the  body  that  is  immersed.  1729  SWITZER  Hydrosl. 
«s  Hydrant.  69  Our  learned  and  curious  Hydrostatician. 

Hydrostatics  (hwdW|«t«tiks).  [In  form  pi. 
of  HYDROSTATIC,  in  conformity  with  other  names 
of  sciences  in  -ics,  L.  -ica,  Gr.  -i/ra  pi.  and  -1*17  sing. 
Cf.  STATICS.  In  F.  hydrostatique  (1695  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  That  department  of  Physics  which  treats 
of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  liquids  at  rest ; 
the  statics  of  liquids :  a  branch  of  Hydrodynamics 
in  the  wider  sense. 


the  center,  as  hydrostatics  require.  1837  WIIFW,,I.L  H 
Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  74  Archimedes.. solved  the  pnnO 
problem  of  Hydrostatics,  or  the  statics  of  Fluids  ;  namely 
the  conditions  of  the  floating  of  bodies.  1857  l.i..oi. 
Ch'iliz.  I.  vii.  337  It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more  than  to  any  other 
Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics  in  the 
state  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 
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t  Hydrosulphate  hnidios»-lf.H).  Chem.  Ots. 
[mod.  f.  HYDKO.GEN  +  SULPHATE.]  An  earlier 
term  for  a  salt  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  now  called 
a  hydrosulphide  ur  sulphydraie. 

1828  \VI.BMT.K,  II \tirosulphatc,  the  same  as  hydro- 
sulphuret.  1842  PAKNKLL  Clum.  Anal.  (1045)  88  Hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  . .  when  added  to  such  an  alkaline 
solution,  produces  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphuiet  of 
copper.  1854  J.  SCOFFEHN  in  Orr~s  Circ.  Sc.,  Clu-in.  452 
With. .the  hydrosulphates.  .ablack  precipitate  is  furnished. 
1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  I.  194  Sulphydrate  or  Hydro- 
sulphate  [of  Ammonium]  NH4.H.S,  obtained  1" 
dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  ammonia. .  It  is  a  combination 
of  the  t\vo  gases  in  equal  volumes. 

Hydrosulphide  (Iwidwwlfeid).  Chem.  [f. 
HYDBO(GEN  +  SULPHIDE.]  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  union  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (sulphuretted 
hydrogen)  with  a  metal  or  radical ;  a  sulphydrate. 

1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  46  Metallic  oxides, 
capable  of  precipitation  by  sulphide  of  hydrogen  or  hydiu- 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  solutions. 
1871  ROSCOE  Elein.  Chcm.  215  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
the  sulphide  loses  NHs,  and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
mass  of  the  hydrosulphide  NH^HS,  a  very  volatil-  body. 
which  decomposes  above  50°  into  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphocarbo-nie,  -cya-nic,  Client., 
earlier  equivalents  of  Sulphocarbonic ;  -cyanic. 

t  Hydrosu-lphurated,  a.  Chcm.  Obs.  var.  of 
HYDBOSULPHCBBTTKD. 

1802  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  Feb.  1 13  Hydru-sulphurated  water. 

t  Hydrosulpliuret  (-s»'lfiuret).  Chem.  Obs. 
[f.  IIvi)iK)(cEN  +  SULPHURET.]  An  old  name  for 
a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  a  base  ;  a  hydrosulphide  or  sulphy- 
drate.  J/yJrosulphuret  ofpolassa,  hydrogen  potas- 
sium sulphide,  HKS. 

1800  tr.  Lagrangc's  Client.  I.  199  To  prepare  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  lime,  mix  lime  in  distilled  water,  and  im- 
pregnate it  with  water  charged  with  sulphurated  hydrogen. 
1826  HENRY  Elem.  Client.  I.  549  Hydro-sulphuret  of  Potassa 
may  be  formed  by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas  through  liquid  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Hydrosulphuretted  (-swliiureted),  a.  Chcm. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  SULPHUKETTED.]  Charged  or  com- 
bined with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1870  Eng.  Much.  18  Mar.  651/2  The 
action  of  the  hydro-sulphuretted  vapours. 

t  Hydrosulpfruric  (-sclfiuo'rik),  a.  Chem.  ' 
Obs.  [mod.  f.  HYDROGEN  +  SKLPHURIC.]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  only. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  an  old  name  for  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  or  hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S), 
also  called  sulphydric  acid. 

i823Cl(ABB  Technol.  Diet.,  Hydrasnlphuric . 4cid, another 
name  for  sulphureted  hydrogen.  1854  J.  SCOFFFRN  in  Orr's 
Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  348  By  the  evidence  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
the  analytical  chemist  gleans  a  vast  amount  of  information. 
..  An  unknown  solution  ..  yields  a  precipitate  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  therefore,  contains  a  metal.  1872 
WATTS  Diet.  Client.  Suppl.  VI.  721  Hydrogen  S*if*m, 
H3S,  Hydrosulphuric  or  Sulphydric  acid. 

f  HydrOSulph.urOUS  (-sz>-lfiuras),  a.  Chem. 
Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  SULPHUROCS.]  In  hydro- 
sulphurous  acid,  a  name  given  first  to  dithionic 
acid ;  afterwards  to  h)  posulphurotis  acid,  or  hydro- 
gen hyposulphite,  H2S2O,. 

1855  in   MAYNE  Ex  fas.  Lex.      1872-94  [see  HYPOSUL- 

'  HydrotherapeutiC  (haldro.Jjerapitt-tik),  a. 
[f.  HYDRO- b  +  THERAPEUTIC.  Cf.  F.  hydrothc.ni- 
peitti<iue.'\  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  hydro- 
therapeutics  ;  hydropathic. 

1885  A  thenxum  10  Oct.  477/3  The  Artemisium  Nemorense 
was  not  only  a  place  of  worship  and  pilgrimage,  but  also  an 
hydro-therapeutic  establishment. 

Hydrotherapeutics    (hM=dw,lwSpMrtiks). 

[Plural  of  prec.  adj.:  see  -ics.]  That  part  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  therapeutical  appli- 
cation of  water ;  the  practice  of  this  ;  water-cure. 

1842  \BDY  HVi/«-O<>r(i843)49Oneof  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficial  instruments  in  hydrotherapeulics..the  sitting 
bath.  1896  Pof.  Sci.  .Monthly  Apr.  780  Recent  develop- 
ments of  the  science  of  hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrotherapy  (haid»,]*;ripi).  [f-  Gr.  vSPo- 
water  +  Stpanda  healing.  Cf.  F.  hydrothfrapie.\ 
=  prec.  Hence  Hydrothera  pic  a.,  hydropathic. 

,876    BARTHOLOW  .  M<it.    tied.   (.879)   6°   Altc, 


of  Hydrotherapy  and  the  International  Sani 
Exhibition  which  are  to  take  place  at  B- 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  very  extensive  hydrotherapic 
establishment  recently  constructed. 

Hydrothermal(h3idw))3-Jmal),a.  Geol.  [mod 
f  Gr  vopo-  water  -r  «(p^  hot :  see  THERMAL.]  Ul 
or  relating  to  heated  water  ;  spec,  applied  to  the 
action  of  heated  water  in  bringing  about  changes 
in  the  earth's  crust. 

,849  MuKcmsoN  Silnria  xix.  459  l;y  fc"*""1'!^ 
thermal  action  from  beneath.      1863  A.  C.    KA 
££MV  ?,878.  48  Hydrothermal  action  due  . 
of  heated  alkaline  waters  deep  beneath  the  surface. 

I!  Hydrothorax       1  haidr^o-raeks). 
[Medical  L.,  f.  Gr.  iopo-  HYLUIO-  b  +  6upa{  chest. 


HYDROXIDE. 

!•'.  /lyJrothorax.}  A  disease  characterized  by  an 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  one  or  both  of  the 
pleura!  caviti.  .!"  the  chest. 

1793  I'i  -'.  [ThU]  may  be  - 

:    Hydrothorax, 
after  the  cvaiuai  1807  M.  UAH  i 

i    71  55  A  ualcry  this:  Linonly  found  in 

.  -a,  forming  t): 
.ix.     1876  11  Hydro- 

Ikno   Hydrothora  cic  a.  (Mayne  l8j.s). 

Hydrotic  (haidrp-tik1,,  a.  and  'sti.  l\ith. 
[Erroneously  for  HIDKOTIC,  sudorific,  a 
hfoiTiKut,  i.  iSpis  sweat,  through  confusion  with 
the  better-known  derivatives  of  iSpo-  HYDRO-  ;  the 
mis-spelling  has  to  some  extent  influenced  the 
sense.  Cf.  t.  hydrotiijue  ('  mot  barbare  et  qui 
merite  d'etre  efface '  Littre  .]  a.  adj.  Sudorific ; 
mctimes  in  wider  sense,  from  the  erroneous 
spelling,  Causing  a  discharge  of  water,  b.  sb.  A 
sudorific  medicine,  or  in  wider  sense,  a  hydragogut. 

1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  ill.  xxii.  423  Sneezewort  . .  is 
Diurctick,  Hydrotick  and  Anodyne.  1681  tr.  Itilti*' 
Ron.  .1/r  ,ib.,  Hydrotic.  a  medicine  evacuating 

watery  humors.     1705  [see  HIDROTIC  B]. 

So  Hydro  tical  a.  =  prec. ;  Hydro'tically  adv. 

1616  tr.  l-'crii''!iu*  ty  Kiolanus  in  Tivo  Treat.  Eye-siqkt 
(1633)  21  The  same  Hydroticall  Decoction  of  the  infusion 
of  Tutia.  (-1700  Hydrotkally  [see  HVURAGOGICALLY]. 
1864  WEBSIKK,  Hydrotical. 

Hydrotimeter  (hsidroti-mj'tsa).  [  =  F-  hy- 
drotimctre,  app.  f.  Gr.  t/8poTi)5  moisture  +  nirpov 
measure.]  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  hardness 
of  water,  consisting  of  a  graduated  tube  to  measure 
the  water  to  be  tested,  and  a  tubular  graduated 
burette  containing  a  standard  soap-solution,  with 
which  the  test  is  made. 

1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  In  saying 
that  '  the  water  does  not  exceed  8  degrees  hydrotimeter ', 
it  is  meant  that  not  more  than  8  divisions  of  the  standard 
soap-solution  delivered  from  the  hydrotimeter  is  necessary 
to  make  a  permanent  lather  with  40  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  water  in  question. 

So  Eydrotime-tric  a.,  relating  to  Hydroti - 
metry  (see  quot.). 


lest  fur  the  hardness  of  water. 

Hydrotropic  (hatdwitiypik),  a.  Dot.  [f.  Gr. 
uSpo-  water  +  -rpoiros  turning  +  -10.  Cf.  IlKLict- 
TROPK'.]  Turning  towards  or  under  the  influence 
of  water ;  affected  by  hydrotropism. 

Hydrotropism  i  haidrfi'trjJpiz'm.').  Bat.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  property,  exhibited  by  the 
growing  parts  (esp.  the  roots)  of  plants,  of  bending 
or  turning  under  the  influence  of  moisture.  Cf. 
HELIOTROPISM. 

1882  F.  DARWIN  in  Nature  27  Apr.  600  Hydrotropism,— 
Kc.iils  have  the  power  of  bending  towards  a  wet  surface. 
1897  Wn.us  WI'-M-I:  11.  I.  =1  The  root  will  be  deflected 
toward  the  damp  side,  or  . .  will  exhibit  positive  hydro- 

"Hydrous  (hai-dras),  a.  Chem.  and  Min.  [1. 
Gr.  i!5o>p,  vSpo-  water  +  -ous.  Cf.  ANHYDROUS.] 
Containing  water,  as  an  additional  chemical  or 
mineralogical  constituent. 

1826  HENRY  Elcm.  Client.  I.  283  Capable  of  existing  either 
in  solution,  or  in  the  state  of  hydrous  salts.  1851  lllustr. 
Catat  Ct  Rxhib.  1131  Hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  brown  hae- 
matite. 1876  PAGE  Adv.  Te.rf-M:  Ccol.  v.  i  i  Kullers' 
..earth  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina.  1894 
Mag.  Jan.  410  A  hydrous  hematite,  .that  is  a  hematile 
which  has  absorbed  a  particle  of  water. 

Hydroxide  (hsidrp-ksaid'.  Chcm.  [mod.  f. 
HYDRO- d-t- OXIDE.]  A  compound  of  an  element 
or  radical  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  not  with 
water  ;  by  some  chemists  restricted  to  compounds 
whose  reactions  indicate  the  presence  of  the  group 

hydroxyl  lOH). 

+  Formerly  used  interchangeably  with  HYDRATE. 

1851  Illn'str.  Catal.  Ct.  Exhib.  1327  Hydroxide  of  iron, 
from  San  Claudio.  1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Ckcm.  xvn  175 
If  only  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  water  is  replaced  by- 
metal,  the  resulting  compound  is  termed  a  Hydroxide: 
thus  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  water,  hydrogen 
liberated  and  caustic  potash  KHO,  potassium  hydroxide,  is 
formed.  1877  KOSCOE  (t  SCHORLEXMEK  Inat.  Chcm.  1. 
IQJ  The  basic  oxides.. form  in  combination  with  water 
a  class  of  compounds  termed  Hydroxides  or  hydratcd 
'  oxides.  i89oMoRLKV&MciR)r«//^p.C/,iv,,  I 

Compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  molecules  of  H,O  with 
other  molecules  or  atoms,  without  a  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  the  group  H,<  >,  are  called  hydrates  ;  c,,r 
formed  by  a  reaction  of  molecules  of  H/5  with  ot!, 
cules  or  atoms,  such  that  the  group  11.1 '  is  lepuated  into 

,    which  are  rearranged   in 
.  are  called  hydroxides.      But  it  is  often  11 
lo   tell  whethei  D, pound   is   an  hydrate   or  an 

hydroxide.  , 

Hence  Hydro'xidated  a.,  converted  into 

drated  oxide. 

1851    lllustr.   Catal.   Ct.    Kxkil:    i  .v6    (WenM 
with  pyritic  n  -.i.iated  iron. 

t  Hydro-sure.  Chcm.    Obs.  synonym  oi  1 

DROXIDE. 


HYDROXY-. 

1826  HLNKY  Elem.  CJum.  I.  490  The;. 

and  waier,  in  which  the  water  exists  in  a  condensed  slate, 
are  termed  Hydrates,  or  Hydro-oxide^,  or  Uydroxunc. 

Hydroxy-  .'haidrfksi  .  L'  lie  m.    Before  ai 
hydrox-.     [t'.  II  '.  (  >XY  GEN.] 

1.  An  element  in  names  of  chemical  compounds, 
signifying  the  addition  or  substitution  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  or  the  radical  hydroxyl. 

1872  WATTS   Diet.  Cheat.   Suppl.  VI.   722   Hydro. 
sylur:.  '   :  NO.,  .  .  An  acid  produced  by  oxidation 

of  hydrobeiizyluric  acid,  when  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
latter  is  exposed  to   the   air.     I£id.t    :  >L-.-tri- 

;r/;«...The  chloride..  is  obtained  by  heating 
hydroxychloride  of  ethylene  with  triethylamine.  1887 
At/unaium  n  June  770/1  The  outer  coating  of  walnuts 
contains  a  crystalline  substance  termed  nucin  or  juglone, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2.  spec.  Used  as  a  prefix  in  the  names  of  acids  of 
the  series  having  the   general   formula  CMHaKO3 
which  differ  from   the   corresponding   fatty  acids 
(oxy  -acids}  by  containing  one  more  atom  of  oxygen, 
or  by  having  one  hydroxyl   in   place  of  one  hy- 
drogen ;    as    kydr&xy-formic    acid    (HO.CCXH  . 
corresp.  tQ  formic  acid  iH.CO2H). 

1888  RutSEN  O>\-an.  Chew.  169  A  bydroxy-succmic  acid. 
1896  lb  id.  x.  155  Hydroxy-acids.  .may  be  regarded  either 
as  monobasic  acids  into  which  one  alcoholic  hydroxyl  has 
been  introduced,  or  as  monacid  alcohols  into  which  one 
carboxyl  has  been  introduced. 


Hence    Hydrozo  al,    Hydrozo  an,    Hydrozo'ic 
aelfs.t    of   or   belonging   to   the   class    Hyd1 
Hydrozo  an  s/>.,  an  animal  of  lhi> 

1869  Hi  \;  :    73)  315  The  formation  of 


Hydroxyl  vhaidrp'ksil).  Chern.  [f. 
+  OXY(GEN)  -f-  -TL,  repr.  Gr.  v\ij  matter,  stuff.] 
The  monad  radical  HO  or  OH,  consisting  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  an  atom 
of  oxygen,  which  is  a  constituent  of  a  vast  number 
of  chemical  compounds. 

1869  ROSCOE  Elt-nt.  Chan.  xxix.  292  In  the  foregoing 
class  of  primary  alcohols  the  group  OH,  hydroxyl,  is 
attached  to  a  carbon  atom  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 
1871  Ibid,  i  ;g  One  atom  of  chlorine  [is]  substituted  for 
the  group  of  atoms  OH  (termed  the  radical  hydroxyt}. 
1880  CLEMISSHAW  ll'urtz1  Atom.  The.  263  Hydroxyl  does 
not  exist  ;  combined  with  itself  it  constitutes  hydrogen 
peroxide.  1890  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chtnt.  159  All  the  oxy-acids 
and  also  the  hydroxides,  .contain  the  group  OH  (water 
minus  i  atom  of  hydrogen)  ;  this  group  may  be  considered 
as  a  monad  radical,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Hydroxyl. 
1896  REMSEN  Organ.  Ckcm.  x.  156  This  instability  is 
generally  met  with  in  compounds  containing  two  hydroxyU 
in  combination  with  one  carbon  atom. 

b.  aUrib.)  as  hydroxyl  group  ;  hydroxyl  acid 
-  hydroxy-acid. 

1881  Atlienaeum  26  Feb.  303  'i  This  author,  .has  thus  dis- 
proved the  conclusion  that  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  had 
different  functions.  1886  Syd.  St\\  Lex.  s.v.,  Monobasic 
acids  of  the  series,  C,,H^BO;j,  or  lactic  series..  are  called 
hydroxyl  acids  because  "they  can  be  simply  and  easily 
obtained  by  replacing  the  halogen  in  the  mono-substituted 
fatty  acids  by  hydroxyl.  1896  Liv.  Top.  Cy^l.  I.  412  Gun- 
cotton.,  is  made  from  the  best  white  cotton  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid,  three  hydroxyl  groups  being  replaced  by 
three  NOg  groups. 

c.  in  Comb,  indicating  the  addition   or  substi- 
tution of  the  group  OH  in  the  compound,  as  hy- 
droxyl-  benzol,  kydroxylcarbamidc  or  hydroxylurea. 

187*  WATTS  Diet.  Chain.  Suppl.  VI.  725  Hydroxyl-urea 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-ley,  with  evolution  of  am- 
monia. 1877  —  Fowfies'  Chew.  (ed.  12)  II.  394  Hydroxyl- 
carbamtde  or  hydroxyl-  urea,  CH^N^O^,  .  .is  prepared  by 
adding  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  cyanate  to  a  solution 
of  hydroxylamme  nitrate  cooled  to  -10'.  1893  Brit.  Jrnl. 
Plwtog.  XL.  8iS  Hydroxyl-monohydride  is  simply,  .com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylaniine  (hsidr^-ksilamaiai  ,.  Chcm. 
[f.  prec.  +  AMIXE.]  A  basic  substance,  NHXH1, 
allied  to  ammonia,  which  combines  with  acids  to 
form  a  well-defined  scries  of  salts.  Discovered  iu 
1865  by  Lossen,  but  until  1891  known  only  in  its 
salts  or  in  aqueous  solution. 

1869  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chew.  216  Hydroxylamine  has  not 
been  isolated  in  the  pure  state,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
has  been  prepared.  1889  Anthony  s  Phot^r.  Inill.  II.  329 
In  these  times  of  hydroquinone  and  hydroxylamine  de- 
velopers. 1894  RoSCOU  &  SCHOHLKMMEK  Ckcni.  I.  475 
Hydroxylamine  forms  white  inodorous  scales  or  hard 
needles  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-3. 

II  Hydrozoa  t,h3idr<?/<?u'a),  sb.pl.  Zool.  [mod.L. 
(Owen  1843),  £  HYDRO-  e,  as  combining  form  of 
HYDRA  6  +  Gr.  tyov  animal.]  A  class  of  Ccelen- 
terate  animals,  chiefly  marine,  simple  or  more 
frequently  compound,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  differing  widely  in  form  and  complexity 
of  structure  ;  the  individual  zooid  consists  of  a 
soft  gelatinous  sac  composed  of  an  outer  and  inner 
layer  of  cells  (ectoderm  and  endodenn),  and 
usually  with  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth. 
Familiar  examples  are  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  and 
the  various  organisms  called  Acalephs,  Mc>. 
or  Jelly-fishes.  Also  in  sing.  Hydroeoou  (-z< 
an  animal  of  this  class. 

1843  '  f.  Anint.  vii.  8^  The  first  and  low- 

(of  AW/ci/rtJ,  which  I  have  called  Hy.; 
{hid.  Gloss.,   llyd)  is&  of  Polypi  organised  like 

the  Hydra.  1858  H:\Lhv  (.'/*/<•}  Monograph  of  the  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa.  1870  NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  67  The  Hydrozoa 
.tie  all  aquatic,  and  ihe  great  majority  are  marine.  1877 
HUXI.KY  Anat.  In-,'.  Aniin.  iii.  m  The  embryo 
K.  .similar  to  the  corresponding  stage  of  a  hydrozuon,  and 
i.  totally  unlike  any  known  condition  of  a  protozoon. 


1869  Hi  xi  L  73)  315  Ine  formation  ol 

a  radiate  Medu-a  upon  all-  .     1870  Xu  ir 

Man,   '/.col.  I.  96  There  ar-  ffhii  li  W"iiM 

be  uni\  <  'led  to  be  of  a  Hydruzual  nature.     1877 

LE  COXTE  Elan.  (,Vtv.  n.  (1:7-)  244  A  compound  \\\ 

ilied  to   Sertularia.     1880  Libr.    Univ.  Kmnvt,    II. 
<_  equivalent  of  the  individual  cowaiitla  is  the  hydru- 
-foic  stuck  plus  all  the  Medusae  uluch  proceed  from  it. 

Hydruret  (hsi'druret).   Chcm.    [f.  HYDROGEN 

-   KET  4 taken  from  stdphitrct  .]     A  compound  of 

hydrogen  wilhainctal  or  organic  radical;  ahydride. 

1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chan.  Philos.  411  A  solid  combination 
of  hydrogene  and  tellurium,  .was  first  observed  by  M. 
Kilter  in  1808.  The  composition  of  the  solid  hydruret 
uf  tellurium  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  x8aa  IMISON  Sc. 
.y  Art  II.  21  Products  not  acid,  formed  by  hydrogen,  and 
a  simple  substance,  if  .solid,  are  called  bydrurets.  1850 
DAUBKNY  Atom.  The.  vii.  (ed.  2]  216  The  highly  poisonous 
principle,  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  which  is  found  in  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's 
V.,  Chcm.  491  Hydruret  of  Copper.  (11864  GESXER 
Coal,  Petrol,,,  etc.  (18651  I2^  The  hydruret  of  salicile,  or  oil 
uf  spirca. 

Hence  Hydruretted  a.,  combined  with  hydrogen. 

1819  J.  G. CHILDREN  Ckcni.  Anal.  46  Detonate  in  the  mer- 
curial eudiometer,  one  volume  of  hydruretted  carbon,  with 
five  volumes  of  oxygen,  the  loult  will  be  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  1886  in  S\d.  Soc.  Lc.i. 

II  Hydruria  i^haidru^ria;.  Path.  [mud.L.,  f. 
(Jr.  i6oip,  vSp-  water  +  -ovpia,  f.  ovpov  urine.]  An 
sive  flow  of  watery  urine;  similar  to  Diabetes 
insipid  us. 

1876  tr.  \\'agncrs  Gen.  Pathol.  580  Hydruria  of  short 
duration,  combined  with  diabetes,  is  produced  by  injury  or 
irritation  of  the  second  lobe  of  the  vertnis  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 1897  ALLBLTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  1*35  Hydruria, 
according  to  hospital  statistics,  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease. 

Hence  Hydruric  .haidiiVrik)  a,,  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  subject  to  hydruria. 

1897  ALLBUTT  Sysf.  Mcd.  III.  237  Symptoms  of  the 
hyoruric  form  of  diabetes  insipidus. 

11  Hydras  (haidr&s).  [L.,  ad.  Gr.  vopos  water- 
snake;  cf.  HYDRA.] 

1.  A  fabulous  water-snake  or  sea-serpent. 

1667  MILIUN  /'.  L.  x.  525  The  Hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail, .  .Cerastes  hornd. 
Hydrus,  and  Kllops  drear. 

b.  A  former  name  for  a  genus  of  venomous  sea- 
snakes,  now  called  Ilydrophis. 

[1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  258  The  goodliest  and  fairest 
snakes  to  see  too,  are  those  which  live  in  the  water,  and 
are  called  Hydri,  water-snakes.]  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII. 
405/1  Hydrus.  The  serpents  of  this  genus  have  the  posterior  | 
part  of  the  body  and  the  tail  very  much  compressed  and 
elevated  vertically,  so  as  to  give  them  a  facility  of  swim- 
ming. 

2.  Astron.  One   of  the  southern  constellations, 
introduced  by  La  Caille  in  the  i8th  c. 

1796  HUT  TON  Math.  Did.,  Hydrus^  or  Water  Serpent, 
one  of  the  few  southern  constellations,  including  only  ten 
star>,  1868  LOCKYEK  Guillemin*s  Heavens  (ed.  3)  423 
These  half-stellar,  half-nebulous  systems,  .are  situated,  one 
between  the  Pole  and  Canopus  ..  the  other  ..  in  Hydrus, 
between  Achernar  and  the  Pole. 

Hyduous,  -dus,  -dws,  -dwis,  obs.  ff.  HIDE<  >  c  s. 

Hydurilic  (haidiurvlik),^.  Chcm.  [f.  HYDKO- 
d-t-UBic,  with  arbitrary  modifications]  In  Ily- 
durilic  acid)  C8H(-N.jO);,  a  body  belonging  to  the 
uric  acid  group,  obtained  by  heating  hydratcd 
alloxantin  to  338°  Fahr. ;  it  crystallizes  in  small 
four-sided  prisms.  So  Hydu'rilate,  a  salt  of  this. 

1865-72  WATTS  Did.  Chcm.  III.  220  Hydurilic  acid,  .dis- 
covered by  Schlieper.  It-id,  2Ji  Hyditrilatcs'.  Hydurilic 
acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  both  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

Hye,  obs.  f.  EYE,  HE,  HEO,  Hi  prons.,  Hn:. 
HIGH,  HUE.  Hyealde,  obs.  (Kentish)  f.  HOLD  v. 
Hyech,  obs.  Sc.  f.  HIGH.  Hyemal,  etc.,var.  of 
HIEMAL,  etc. 

t  Hye'innal.  a.  Obs.  [Erroneous  f.  =  HIEMAL  : 
?  after  autumnal.] 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  \\.  (ed.  31  69  The  Equinoctial 
between  the  Hyemnal  and  Solstitial  Colures.  1791  SIBLY 
Occult  Sc,  I.  23  The  cold  blasts  of  the  hyemnal  air. 

Hyena,  hyaena  (Iwiirna).  Forms:  a.  4hiene, 
hyene,  -ane,  17  hyen) ;  $.  -f-7hiena,  6-hyeena, 
hyena,  (7  hyenna).  [a.  L.  hywna,  a.  Gr.  vatva, 
app.  a  feminine  (cf.  \6ura),  f.  5j,  v-  pig.  The  earlier 
forms  were  a.  OF.  hiene,  hyene  (mod.F.  by  bit),] 

1.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  a  family  Hyxnidw 
allied  to  the  Dog-tribe,  though  in  the  skull  ap- 
proaching the  Felidx  or  Cat-kind ;  having  power- 
ful jaws-,  neck,  and  shoulders,  but  the  hind  quarters 
low  and  comparatively  poorly  developed. 

There  are  three  extant  species,  the  Striped  Hyena  (Hy<ena 
s!riatti)i  inhabiting  northern  Africa  and  much  of  Asia  ;  the     ; 
Brown  H.  (//.   brunnea],   and  Spotted    H.   or  Tiger-wolf    j 
(H.  crocnta\  natives  of  southern  Africa.     Closely  allied^to 
the  la^t  was  the  extinct  Cave  H.   (H.  spelaean  the  remains 
uf  which  occur  in  caverns  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
Th«j  name  Laughing  J/yena.  was  originally  applied  to  the 
Striped  H.,  but  is  considered  by  some  to  be  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Spotted  H. 

a.  1340  Aycnh.  61  pet  is  be  felliste  best  bet  me  clepe|> 
hy;me,  f?et  ondelfb  be  bodies  uf  dy.idcn  etej>. 

t  1398  CHAUCLK  Fortune  35  The  nedcth  nat  the  gallc  of  no 


HYETO-. 

hyeiie.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  i.  i^o,  1  will  laugh  like  A 
Hyen,  and  tliat  when  than  art  inclin'd  to  sleepe. 

ft.  i3g8T*EviM&s^/7r/\X.xviii.biL(W.deW,    H 

is  a  i  ruell  bcest  lyke  to  the-  \vulfe  in  deuouryn^  and  gl  •  • 

d  etith  the  nesshe  of  deed 

t.      1560  BIKI  :  t'ifS.  xiii.  IQ  Wliat    ! 

ship  hat  tie  hyena  [ifiarg.  Whicli  i-  a  wilde  beaste  that 
counterfaiteth  the  voyce  of  men,  and  so  entueth  them  out 
of  their  tiou-es  and  deaoureth  them]  with  a  dog.,;-. •'',  1581 
MAKHf-rK  /''-C'.  <]f  .\~i>te!s  488  Hiena  is  a  wilde  Least  that 
counterfaiteth  the  voice  of  men.  1600  TOURNEUK  Trans/, 
Mttamorfik  U,  At  length  Malvortio. .  Heard  of  the  harme 
wrought  by  Hyenna's  >pight.  1696  PHILI  n  s  ed.  ;  ,  /, 
or  Hyxniii  a  Wild  Beast,  which  is  said  to  be  Male  one 
Year,  and  Female  another,  and  to  counterfeit  Humane 
Voice.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  921  And,  scorning  all 
the  taming  arts  of  man,  The  keen  hysna,  fellest  of  the  fell. 
1834  MKDWIN  Angler  in  ll'alcs  I.  194  These  two  shikkarics 
told  us  they  had  discovered  the  den  of  a  hyena.  1834 
PKINGLE  A/rictm  Sketches  iv.  186  The  laughing-hyaena 
heard  near  the  folds  last  night.  The  sound  truly  horrible. 
1881  Kncyci.  Brit.  XII.  421/1  The  Striped  Hyaena.  .It* 
unearthly  howling  , .  when  the  animal  is  excited,  changes 
into  what  has  been  compared  to  demoniac  laughter,  and 
hence  the  name  of  'laughing  hyaena1,  by  which  it  is  also 
known. 

2.  trattsf.  Applied  to  a  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
rapacious  person  ;  one  that  resembles  the  hyena  in 
some  of  its  repulsive  habits. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  748  Out,  out,  hyena  !  these  are  thy 
wonted  arts  And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee.  1821 
SHKLLEY  JIclliis  403  The  base  hyenas  of  the  battle  Thai 
feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living.  1888  J.  IMJLIS  Tent 
Life  Tigtrland  i83  Done  to  death. .by  the  false  oaths  und 
lying  testimony  of  a  pack  of  ruthless  human  hyenas. 

3.  A  name  of  the  Thylacine  or  Tasmanian  Tiger, 
the  most  formidable  of  Australasian  animals. 

[1813  Hist.  N.  S.  \l'aks  u3i8)  430  (Morris)  About  Purt 
Dairy m pie  an  animal  \vas  discovered  which  bore 
re>emb!ance  to  the  hyena  both  in  shape  and  fierceness.] 
183*  Ross  Hobart  T&WH  Almanack  $5  During  our  stay  a 
native  tiger  or  hyena  bounded  from  its  lair  beneath  the 
rocks.  1851  illnstr.  Catat.  Gt.  Exkib.  Q96  The  Thylacine 
or  'pouched  hyaena*  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists  is  the 
largest.. carnivorous  species  of  that  order. . i  J/aryw/iW/d). 

b.  Painted  hyena  -  HYENA-DOG  i . 

+4.  A  fabulous  stone  said  to  be  taken  from  the  eye 
of  the  hyena  ;  also  called  hy&neum.  Obs. 

1607  TorsELL  Four-f.  Beasts  '1658)  339  The  skilful  Lupi- 
tlarists  of  Germany  attirm  that  this  beast  hath  a  stone  in  his 
i  rather  in  his  head)  called  Hyaena  or  Hyxnius.  1750 
tr.  Leonarduii  Mirr.  S  fanes  loaHyoia,  is  a  precious  Stone 
and  worthy  to  be  preserved.  It  is  denominated  from  the 
l!e;^t  of  its  own  Name,  in  whose  Eyes  it  is  found.  1855 
SMEDLEY  Oi*ult  Sc.  355  //jv«<i,  a  many-coloured  stone, 
taken  from  the  eye  of  the  animal  so  called. 

t  5.  An  ancient  name  for  some  ravenous  fish.  Obs. 

1607  Toi'SKLL  Four-f.  ticasts  435  The  like  is  attributed  to 
a  Sea-calf,  and  the  fi.sh  Hy;rna. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  Hyena  foeman^  laughter ; 
also  hyena-like  adj. 

1818  BYKON  Clt.  Har.  jv.  ,viii,  Even  his  tomb  Upturn, 
must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot's  \vronjf.  1819  —  Juan  n.  Ixxix, 
They.  .Went  raging  mad.  .And,  with  hyaena-laughter,  died 
despairing.  i8ao  KKATS  foe  St.  Agnes  x,  Hyena  foemen, 
and  hot-blooded  lords.  1837  Penny  Cyci.  IX,  57/1  Dogs 
with  hyaena-like  feet.  1840  HOOD  Up  tkc  Rhine  \*$  After  a 
long  hyena-like  grin  at  the  receeding  object  of  his  aversion. 

Hence,  chiefly  nonce-'i'ds.,  Hye'naish,  Hye- 
ne'sque,  Hye  nic  (-niik),  Hyenine  ^haiirnainj 
adjs.,  like  or  characteristic  of  a  hyena  ;  Hye  ni- 
form,  Hye'noid  adjs.,  shaped  like  a  hyena,  hyena- 
like;  Hye'naism,  action  characteristic  of  a  hyena. 

1833  Black™.  Ma^.  XXX IV.  464  A  hyaena  in  the  fleecy 
hosiery  of  a  lamb  !  . .  The  devil  incarnate  of  hyaenaism  in 
.shape  !  1884  Ibid.  Aug.  BIO  The  evils  of  political  hyenaisin. 
1868  F.  E.  PAIJET  Litcrctia  \.\xv.  185  [With  a  sound]  more 
howling,  caterwauling,  and  hyenaish.  1884-5  Stand.  Xat. 
Hist.  V.  435  The  hyenine  habit  of  walking  or  crawling 
upon  wrist  and  ankle-joints  when  fighting.  1885  Illustr. 
Land.  Ne^i's  Christm.  No,  6/3  Laugh,  perhaps  is  the  word, 
unless  j'ou  interpret  it  in  ahyaenesque  sense.  1885  ROBERT- 
SON SMITH  Kinship Pr  Marr.  vii,  203  The  Arabs,  .call  certain 
men  hyaenic,  and  believe  that  there  ib  an  irresistible  affinity 
between  them  and  the  hyaena. 

Hye'na-dog. 

1.  A  South  African  canine  quadruped  (Lyniaii 
f  if  tits' ,  having  a  superficial  likeness  to  the  hyenas. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  57  i  Tile  hyaena-dog,  ' 

1838  Il'id.  XII.  371/1  In  the  number  and  form  of  its  teeth  ihc 
Hyeena-Dog  agrees  with  the  dogs,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
o.steological  structure. 

1 2.  The  AABD-WOLP  of  South  Africa.  Ol>s. 

1838  Penny  Cyil.'S.U.  571/1  Mr.  S\vainson  gives  the  name 
of  Hya.-na-Dogas  the  English  synonym  of  Pro 

Hyer,  Hyere,  obs.  forms  of  Him:,  HEAR,  HEBE. 
Hyera,  obs.  form  of  hicm,  for  HJEHA  IMCKA. 

CI5SO  LLOYD  Trtus.  Health  U58s)  Cv,  The  infusion  of 
hyera  healeth  tlie  melanchulike  payne&  of  the  head. 

Hyerpe:  see  HEAKTH  sl>* 

Hyetal  (hsi-Otal  .  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  vtr-6s  rain 
>J.  vtiv  to  send  rain,  to  rain)  +  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  rain  ,  Webster  i 

Hyethe,  obi.  form  of  HEIGHT. 

Hyeto-  Jiaiieto.',  comb,  form  of  Gr.  i«rds  r^in  ; 
as  in  Hyetoffraph,  a  chart  showing  the  rainfall 
(S)'J.  So,.  Lc.\.  1886)  ;  hence  Hyetogra'phic, 
-ical  adjs. ;  Hyetogra  phioally  adv. ;  Hyeto'- 
graphy,  the  branch  of  meteorology  that  deals  with 
the  ilUtiibution  and  mapping  of  the  rainfall.  Hye- 
tolo'gical  <;.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Hyeto  logy,  the 


HYGEIA. 

braucli  ot  meteorology  that  treats  of  rain.  Hyeto*- 
meter,  a  rain-gauge.  Hyetome  trograph,  an 
automatic  instrument  for  registering  the  amount  of 

rainfall  dining  successive  peri. 

1849  />'<'<'•  ^':t>-  -^''.S-  LX.V,  414  The  *Hyetographic  ur  rain 

chart   of  this  volume   gives  a   inos-t   uompleU-  and  minute 

detail  of  a  most   important   subject.      1858   MAURY    Phys. 

Gcog.  Sfti  xiv.  §  781  The  trade* wind  zones  may  be  described, 

in  a  hyetographic  sense,  as  the  evaporating  regions.     1878 

Hi  xi  i  v  i'-'iysiogr.  46  Such  maps  [shaded  to  shew  the  rain- 

,-c  generally  called  *Hyetographical  or  *  Hyttelogital 

1858  MAURY  Phys.  Geog:  Sea  vi.  §  335   *Hyeto- 

graphically  it  U  also  different,  being  dryer,  and  possessin 


Author  ..  gives  a  Description  of  the  particular  Sort  of.. 
Hygrometer,  and  *Hyetpnieter,  which  he  made  use  of  in 
the  subsequent  Observations.  1886  H.  R.  Mu.i.in  j-'.iuycl. 
Brif.\X.  -'57/1  In  Hermann's  '  "hyctometrograph ',  1789, 
a  fixed  funnel  conducts  the  rain  into  one  of  twelve  glasses 
placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  horizontal  wheel,  which  is 
turned  by  clockwork,  so  that  each  glass  remains  under  the 
:  _>r  one  hour. 

||  Uygeia  (haid^ra).  Also  rarely  Hygiea, 
Hygea.  [a.  Gr.  frycm,  late  and  non-Attic  form  of 
vflfta  health,  "Yyifia  the  goddess  of  health,  f,  671775 
'1,  healthy.  From  the  same  Gr.  form  were 
hie  L.  //V,s'<'''  and  Ilygia  ^cf.  Dare  us  and  Darius 
•=  Gr.  Aapcfos).  The  rare  variant  Hygiea  represents 
Gr.  u7«to.] 

1.  In  Gr.Mythol.  the  goddess  of  health,  daughter 
of  /£-culapius ;  health  personified  ;  transf.  a  system 
of  sanitation  or  medical  practice.     (In  quot.  1816, 
a  statue  of  Hygeia.) 

(1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  29  Another  daughter  of  hers  by 
/Esculapius  called  Higia.  1706  PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey), 
Hygiea,  health.]  1737  M.  GREEN  Spleen  73  Hygea's  sons 
with  hound  and  horn,  And  jovial  cry  awake  the  morn.  1781 
SHERIDAN  Critic  i.  ii,  The  temple  of  Hygeia.  1789  E. 
DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  75  Divine  Hygiea  !  on  thy  votaries 
bend  Thy  angel-looks,  oh,  hear  us,  and  defend  !  1802-3 
T.  BEDDOES (////£'  Hygeia;  or  Essays  Moral  and  Medical. 
I.  73  So  entirely  does  Hygeia  disdain  to  become  the 
slave  of  Plutus.  1816  J.  p  ALL  A  WAY  Of  Stat.  $  Sculpt. 
vi.  314  He  had  an  Hygeia  about  2  feet  high.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.,  Xo»t.  $•  Real.  Wks.  tHohn  I.  251  Criticism 
on  th«  hygeia  or  medical  practice  of  the  time;. 

2.  Astron.  Name  of  the  loth  asteroid,  discovered 
by  Gasparis  in  1849. 

Hygeiau  (haidgran),  a.  Also  hygean,  and 
Jn  mod.  Diets.;  hygiean.  [f.  prec.  +  -AN.]  Per- 
taining to  Hygeia,  or  to  health;  healthy;  relating 
to  hygiene  or  medical  science,  sanitary. 

1766  MRS.  E.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Ifenry  ,y  Frances  III.  149, 1 
know  no  Hygean  Spring  which  can  effect  their  cure.  1825 
J.  MORISOX  in  Morisaniana,  (18311  194  The  Hygeian  Art. 
1868  W.  RITCHIE  Script.  Test.  agst.  Into*.  Wims  \in.  iv. 
16:  The  manifest  object  of  this  ministry  of  love  is  soothing 
and  bygean.  1879  G.  MACDONALO  P.  Fabcr  III.  i.  14 
Saving  the  world  by  science,  education,  bygeian  and  other 
economics. 

Hygeiolatry  (haid^V-latri).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
vytia  (see  HYGEIA)  +  \arpfia  worship.]  Worship 
of  health ;  excessive  devotion  to  hygiene. 

1882  Miss  COUBE  Peak  ff  Darien  8t  (heading)  Hygeio- 
latry. 1882  Christian  Life  30  Sept.  468/2  *  Hygeiolatry'  is 
the  latest  invention  in  words.  It  is  meant  to  Indicate  an 
ive  devotion  to  one's  health.  1887  Miss  COBBE  in 
Contetnp.  Rev.  June  804  His  [Kingsley  s]  voice.,  would 
have  been  loudest  in  the  denunciation  of  that  hygeiolatry 
which  threatens  to  become  our  only  religion. 

Kygeist  (hai-ds^ist).  Also  \\\\  mod.  Diets.) 
hygieist.  [f.  Gr.  trvcta,  vyifia  (see  HYGEIA)  + 
-IST.]  One  versed  in  hygiene  ;  a  sanitarian. 

Assumed  as  a  title  by  James  Morison,  the  maker  of  certain 
'  vegetable  medicines '  formerly  in  vogue. 

1716  M.  DAVILS  Aik.  Brit.  III.  Dhwrt.  "ft  Physkk  12 
Magists,  Magiri-,ts.  .Geoponi-sts,  Hygeists,  Prophylactics, 
Keinedists.  1825  J.  MORISON  in  Morisoniana  (1831)  195 
The  Hygeist,  viewing  all  disease  in  its.  .natural  light.  1839 
AV;u  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  310  More  precipitation  than  is 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  hygeists.  1841  GKN.  P.  THOMT- 
so  N  Ex  ere.  (1842)  VI.  4  The  real  Hygeist  Morison  contend- 
ing with  the  pseudo-doctor  Gordon  for  the  only  Vegetable 
PilN.  1891  Spectator  24  Jan.,  The  increased  survival  of 
the  unfittest  which  is  the  grand  present  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful labours  of  mudern  hygeists. 

Hence  Hygei'stic  a.,  sanitary,  medicinal. 

1836  Prater's  Mag.  XIII.  343  The  peasants  . .  deem  the 
herbs  to  possess  sundry  Hygelstic  virtues. 

Hygeology,  var.  form  of  HYGIOLOGY. 

Hygh^e,  hy2(e,  obs.  ff.  HIE,  HIGH,  EYE. 

Hyght,  hyghth,  hy;t,  obs.  ff.  HEIGHT,  HIGHTY 

Hygia'ntic,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  vytavr-os  curable 
+  -IC.J  -next.  Su  Hyglantics^IlY<;iA^! 

1816  Bt,  .1  HAM  Chrestom.  44  Ilygiasti-.  s  or  ffygianticst  •  • 
the  branches  of  art  and  science,  which  appertain  to  health. 
It-id.  45  Sound  hygiantic  instruction.  1824  FfWAvc.  Rev.  I. 
62  Hygiamicsor  Hygiastics. 

Hygiastic  hai-,  hiiigiae-stik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  vyi- 
O.OTIK-US curative,  f.vyiafctv  toheal,  f  u'yiTJshealthy.] 
Relating  to  health  ;  sanitary,  hygienic. 

1670  MAYNWARING  Vita  Sana.  Pref.  3  The  Hygiastick 
Laws  and  Rules  hereafter  prescribed.  1855  MAYNE  Expos. 
/-'•>.,  Having  power  to  heal:  hygieastic.  1884  Health 
Exkib.  Catat.  72/2  Improved  Hygiastic  Ventilating  Grate. 

So  Hyg-ia-stics  sb.,  the  science  of  health,  hygiene. 

1816  [see  HYGIANI  it].  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lc.v.,  Hygi9*U- 
ticti,.  .hygicastio. 
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Hygiean,  Hygieist :  see  HYGEIAN,  HYGEIS>T. 

Hygieiial  lui-,  hid3i|/-nal  .  a.  'i  Obs.  In  7 
hygieinal.  [f.  as  HYGIENE -i  -AI..]  Relating  to 
hygiene,  hygienic. 

1663    Uuvl.K     <".i,;/W/J,ji    .\a!.    I'.l'l.    r\. 

Hygieinal  Part  of  Physick. 
Hygiene  [!»!•-,  brd3i,in).  [a.  F. ,. 

./«/!/.  1762,  in  l6th  c.  hygiaint  Pare,,  in  mod.L. 
hygieina,  ad.  Gr.  lyiavr]  v"'x>''?  art;,  fern,  uf 
iryiiiv/js  healthful,  f.  i-yijjs  healthy.  Formerly  used 
in  I. at.  or  Gr.  form.]  That  department  of  know- 
ledge or  practice  which  relates  to  the  maintenance 
of  health;  a  system  of  principles  or  rules  for  pre- 
serving or  promoting  health  ;  sanitary  science. 

1*597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillenu-aits  /  r.  Chirurf.  i  b  'i  jfy^iemi, 
. .  which  instructeth  how  we  shoulde  contmuallye  preserve 
our  prcsente  health.  1671  SALMON  SJH.  JA-.Y.  in.  i.  322* 
The  Speculative  part  of  Medicine  is  threefold  :  to  wit,  in 
Physiologia,  Hygiene,  and  Pathologia.  1704  J.  HAKKIS 
/-f.r.  Ttchtt,  s.v.  AnulcplickSi  A  part  of  Hygieina,  or  the 
Art  of  preserving  Health.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyci.. 
Ify^itinc,  that  branch  of  medicine  uhich  Lon^iders  health.] 
1796  SOUTHEV  Lett.  JauriL.  Spain  U799  47"  '1'he  second 
[Professorship]  shall  be  of  Physiology  am! 
I  do  not  understand  this  word  ;  perhaps  it  mean-,  the  doc- 
trine of  health.  1811  HOOPER  JA1^.  Diet.,  H \gu-iu' ,  modern 
physicians  have  applied  this  term  to  that  division  of  therapift 
which  treats  of  the  diet  of  the  sick.  1861  M.  ARNOLD 
Pop.  Editc.  France  132  Extending  only  to  matters  of  what 
our  [French]  neighbours  call  'hygiene,  salubrity,  and 
morality'.  1864  E.  A.  PAKKES  1'nict.  Hygiene  11869)  i 
Hygiene  is  the  art  of  preserving  health.  1874  MAHAI  iv 
Sec.  Life  Greece  ix.  274  Greek  medicine  rathe!  started  from 
hygiene  than  from  pathology.  1898  /Ywo  ^5  Aug.  5  6  The 
improved  hygiene  of  dwellings  and  workshops. 

Hygienic  (hai-,  hid^e-nik,  -f  nik) ,  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -1C.  Cf.  F.  hygiiniijui  (iSu  in  HaU.-Darm.).] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  hygiene  ;  sanitary. 

1833  DUNGLISON  cited  in  Worcester  1846.  1842 1'EHtiRA£7£;«. 
Mat.  .!/£•</.  led.  2'  I.  46  Air,  Aliment,  Exercise,  Excretions, 
Sleep,  .are  now  denominated  Hygienic  Agcnix.  1860  ,\Vtu 
Syd.  Sec.  Year-bk.  471  The  hygienic  rules  given  by  the 
Medical  Council  of  Prussia.  1877  ROBERTS  llandbk.  Meti. 
(ed.  3)  I.  31  Unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  1898  F.  J. 
GOULD  in  Lit.  Guide  i  Oct.  154/2  The  mere  bending  over 
printed  volumes  is  neither  hygienic  nor  aesthetic. 

So  Hygle'nical  a.  =  prec. ;  hence  Hygie-nically 
adv.,  in  a  hygienic  manner,  in  relation  to  hygiene. 

1871  W.  R.  GREG  Enigmas  iii.  125  Those  who  morally  and 
hygienically  are  fittest  to  perpetuate  it  [the  race].  1876 
lUKTHOLOWjl/a/.jlAtr'.  (1879)66  Various  hygienical  relations 
oi  the  subject  are  also  therapeutical. 

Hygie'nics.  [Plural  of  prec.,  after  earlier 
names  of  sciences  in  -ics,  q.v.]  Hygienic  subjects 
or  matters;  =  HYGIENE. 

1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  159  Like  one  who  observes 
the  rules  of  hygienics  not  to  preserve  his  health,  but  for  the 
sake  of  avarice.  1885  Hani/1.  Exam.  18  Feb.  3  2  Practical 
hygienics. 

t  Hy-gieniam.  Obs.  =  HYGIENE. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hygienist  (hai-,  hi-d^ienist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.  Cf.  K.  hygitniste]  One  versed  in  hygiene. 
Also  attrib. 

1844  DuNciLlsoN  Human  Health  ied.  2)  Pref.  4  Researches 
of  distinguished  hygienists.  1867  SIK  J.  V.  SIMISUN  in 
Trans.  Sac.  Set.  Assoc.  109  We  have  the  whole  story  vividly 
painted  by  one  of  our  best  hygienist  poets.  1871  Eiho 
6  Jan.,  The  French  hygienists  are  strong  in  the  belief  of 
the  sustaining  power  of  their  wine.  1897  .\~<if.  AYi'.  19  June 
675  j  No  one  ua-.  ever  a  better  hygienist  than  Moses. 

Hygiology  (hai-,  hidgtVloclgi  .  Also  hygie-, 
hygeology.  [f.  Gr.  iiyda  see  HYGEIA  + 
-(O)LOGY.]  The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene. 


t  Hygrau-lic,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  vypos 
moist,  after  IiyJranlic.']  =  HYDKAULK. 

17306  I'.AILI.V  (folio •,  Ilygraulic,  ..  of  or  pertaining  to 
Pipes  or  Conveyances  for  Water.  1756  C.  LICAS  Ess. 
Waters  I.  2  The  animal. .is  an  hygraulic  body. 

Hygre  (hai'goj  ,  var.  form  of  EAGKE. 

Hygrine  (hi-grain).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  vypos 
moist  +  -INK.]  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  coca- 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a  thick  pale  yellow  oil  of  a 
burning  taste. 

1865-73  WAIIS  Diet.  Clum.  III.  222. 

Hygro-  ^hsi-gro),  before  a  vowtl  also  hygr-, 
repr.  Gr.  vypo-,  vyp-,  combining  form  of  iiyp6s  wet, 
moist,  fluid  :  extensively  employed  in  Greek  ;  the 
English  compounds  are  mostly  scientific  terms  of 
recent  formation.  The  chief  of  these  are  HTGBO- 
METEB  and  HYGUOSCOPE,  with  their  derivatives. 
Other  words  in  hygro-  are  the  following  : 

(The  v  in  Gr.  is  short,  and  the  etymological  pronunciation 
would  be  (hig-' ;  but  the  tendency  to  take  y  as  long  ;',  has  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  prevailed  against  the  etymology.) 

t  Hygroba  roscope  [see  B&BO8COPJEJ,  an  tnsti 
ment  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  ; 
a  hydrometer.  Hyffroblepharic  (-bUfee'rik  a. 
[Gr.  0*i<t>apov  eyelid],  moistening  the  eyelid  ; 
applied  to  the  lachrymal  duct,  t  Kygrocirsocele 
(-S3MS0S/1),  a  CIKSOCELE  accompanied  with  dropsy 
of  the  scrotum.  Hytrrodeik  (-dsik)  [Gr.  5<i«- 
vuvai  to  show],  a  form  of  hygrometer  consisting  of 


HYGROMETBIC. 

a  wet-bulb  and  a  dry-bulb  thermometer  together 
with  a  scale  un  \\hich  the  degree  of  hum: 
shown  by  an  index  whose  position  depends  on  the 
height  ol  the  mercurial  column  in  each.  Hy- 
grograph  (-t;i'if;  [dr.  -ypai/joi  -writing],  an  in- 
strument for  registering  automatically  the  \ariatioiu 
in  the  humidity  of  tin-  air  (Webster,  1*''.^.  Hy- 
grophanous  /Jot.  [Gr.  t7poi/>oi jjs],  of 

moist  apiiearance;  alto, appearing  trai 
moist  and  opaque  when  dry    SyJ.  Soc.  Lex. 
Hydrophilous  (-^-fibs)  a.  Boi.  [Gr.  c^/Xor  loving], 
affecting  moist  places.     Hy  g roplaim  i^-plaez'm, 
Biol.    [Gr.   irXdrj/ia  a    thing   moulded],   '  Nageli's 
term  for  the  fluid  part  of  protoplasm  '  ' Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.),     f  Hydrostatics  (-surtiks    [see  Si 
'  the  art  of  finding  the  specific  weights  of  moist 
bodies  '  (Bailey,  1731).  Hygrothermal  ;-b5  jmal) 
a.  [Gr.  6ipiius  warm],  relating  to  moisture  and  heat. 

1696  WOODWARD  Instruct,  making  Obstn*.  18  Trie  'hygro- 
barpscppe. .serving  to  try  and  compare  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids.  [1855  MATNI  Expos.  Lex.,  Hygrotlephnricus.} 
1886  Sy.t.  .SV</.  Lex.,  ' Hyg roblephark.  1706  Pun 
Kerseyi,  * Hygrocyrsocele.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  L*x.. 
Hygncinoctu,  old  term  used  by  Galen  for  a  species  of 
hernia.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Aiif!  xiii.  1 
The  dry  and  wet  bulbs  of  the  ingenious  '  *Hygrodelk  '.  1871 
COOKE  /)'/•/:.  j-unji  145  Pileus  *hygrophanous  ..  smooth. 
1863  J.G.  UAKER.Y.  Yorksh.  180  Characteristicall>'*hygro- 
philuus  plants  in  the  floras  of  the  drainage  districts.  1883 
F.Tuu  NSKNU  Flora  Hantpsh.  497  Hygrophilous  or  moisture- 
loving  plants  thrive  on  eugeogenous  soils.  1679  EVELYN 
.V>/z/«(ed.3)ToRdr.  Aiij,  H>i!io-  and  *H\'giostalicks,  divers 
Engines,  Powers  and  Automata.  1895  Athtnxnin  10  Aug. 
195/3  A  general  view  of  the  climatological  conditions  of 
Africa,  which  ho  divided  into  *hygrothermal  regions. 

Hygrology  vhaigr^-lodjij.  [mod.  f.  livouo-  + 
-LOGY;  f>ro\i.a.&.¥.  hygrologie.]  That  department 
of  physics  which  relates  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  or  other  bodies. 

1790  DE  Luc  in  rkil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  7  Anomalies  . .  of 
no  consequence  for  the  great  objects  of  hygrology  and 
meteorology.  179*  Ibid.  LXXXII.  400  An  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  evaporation  belongs  more  to  hygrology  than 
to  hygrometry.  1849  HEKSCHEL  in  Man.  Sti.  Enq.  ix.  268 
[On  the  sea]  we  approach  the  chief  problems  of  hygrology 
in  their  least  involved  and  complicated  form. 

*i,  Erroneously  explained  in  mod.  Diets. 

1819  Pantohgia,  Hygrology, . .  the  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 
1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Hygrclcg)',  a  medical  term, 
implying  the  doctrine  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body. 
[Hence  in  \VuKCi  SILK  and  later  Diets.) 

Hygroma  ^haigrJu-ma  .  Path,  [medical  L., 
a.  Gr.  *vypa>na,  f.  vypos  moist:  see  HYGIIO-.  Cf. 
F.  hygroma,  Aj'gromi.]  '  A  tumour  containing 
serum  or  other  morbid  fluid,  but  not  pus ;  a  serous 
cyst'  \SyJ.  Soc.  Lex?}. 

1819  in  Pantologia.  18460.  E.  DAY  tr.  SIMM'S  Anim. 
Chetn.  11.489,  I  have  examined  the  fluid  of  an  hygroraa 
situated  on  the  lower  jaw  of  a  horse. 

Hence  Hygro  matons  a.,   of  the  nature  of  or 
1    pertaining  to  a  hygroma. 

1819  Pantolfgiii  b.'v.  Jiy^rcma,  Hygrwiiatous  tumours. 

Hygrometer  fjislgr^mftai).  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
iypo-  HYGHO-  +  -METEB  ;  prob.  ad.  F.  hygromitrc 
^1666  in  Hatz. -Darm.  .]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  humidity  of  the  air  or  a  gas,  or  the 
ratio  of  the  amount  of  moisture  actually  present  in 
it  to  that  required  for  saturation.  (Formerly  often 
applied  to  a  contrivance  for  simply  indicating  the 
comparative  humidity,  to  which  the  name  HYGRO- 
SCOPE  is  more  properly  given.) 

1670  K.   TONI;K  in  Phil.  Tram.  V.  1199,  I  want  a  good 
Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Hygro-meter.    1725  BRADLEY 
Fain.    Ditt.   s.v.    ( 'at,  Wild  ..  Oats   is   distinguished   by 
a  Beard  that  is  made  use  of  to  make  Hygrometers.     1719 
SWITZER   Hydrost.   f,   llydraid.   =07  The    Hygrometer,  a 
Specimen  of  which  we  have  lately  had  in  the  Toy  wherein 
the  Man  comes  out.. in  wet  Weather  and  the  Woman  in 
dry.     1791  E.  DARWIN  lift.  Card.  i.  Notes  i;.    M 
sure  observed  in  placing  his  hygrometer  in  a  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  that  ..the  hair   of  his    hygrometei 
1845  DARM  IN  I'av.  Xnl.  i.  4  The  hygrometer  ga 
ence  of  29'6  degrees,  betw  een  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
tin:  point  at  wh.ch  de»  » as  precipitated. 

Hygrometric   [hrfgwme-trikf ,  a.    [f.  mod.L. 
i    hygromctric-Hs  :  see  -1C  ;  in  F.  hys. 

1.  Belonging  to  hygrometry- :   mcastuing,  or  re- 
lating to,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
or  other  bodies. 

1819  l'anlol,>tia  s.v.  Ih^rOHlttcr,  The  grass  Is  superior 
to  any  other  substance,  .for  bygrometnc  purpose  1851 
Illuslr  Catal.  Ct.  Exliit.  641  Shallow  pans  of  water 
placed  over  the  stove  may  keep  the  ;,i  i  hygro- 

metric  state.     1852  Tn    :  xvl    ' 

Hygrometric  observations  made  at  different  hi 

2.  —  IlYGHOSii'l'H    2. 

1704  M*XIYN  A'CKJ.I.'.IO'J  Bat.  xxxii.  494  < 
Mnmm  whose  filaments,  are  so  sensible  of  Moisture,  th»t 
it  has  obtained  t!  '79«  XN  ITKEFIN& 

Brit.  I'lants  led.  3  111.  Sjs  When  the  Bryum  flexuosum 
is  moist,  H  e  concealed  amongst  the  leaves  by 

a  singular  hygrometric  quality  in  the  fruit-stalk;  but,  as 
the  raoisi'  "icy  become  nearly  upright.  1851 

lllustr.    Ca:.il.    Gt.    Bxlut.    208    1  h.  mg    !«•• 

hvKrometric  than  wheat  starch,  retains  a  more  permanent. . 
glaze.  1861  DARWIN  firtil.  Orchids  v.  190  The  contraction 
and  consequent  movement  is  hygromemc  in  its  nature. 
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3.  Said  of  water  or  moisture  so  diffused  as  to  be 
apparent  only  by  the  humidity  that  it  imparts. 

a  1835  J.  MACCULLOCH  Attrib.  God  (1837)  III.  xlii.  94 
The  dissolved  or  hygrometric  water.  ci86sJ.  WYLDE  in 
Ci'v.  Sc.  I.  4'  e  of  hygrometric  moisture. 

Hygrome'trical,  a.    [see -AL.J  =prcc. 

1773  DE  Luc  in  /*/«'/.  Trans.  LXIII.40Q  The  basis. .of 
my  bygrometrical  scale  was  to  be  the  soaking  power  of 
melting  ice.  1830  LINDLEV  Xat.  Sjst.  Bot,  331  The  vari- 
:\grometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  1861  H.  MAC- 
MILLAN  Footnotes  Fagt  Nat.  50  These  hairs  or  filaments 
are.  .highly  elastic  and  hygro metrical. 

Hygrome'trically,  adv.  ff.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  hygrometric  manner ;  in  relation  to  hygro- 
metry,  or  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

1808  DAVY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  62  Sulphur,  .burned 
in  oxygene  gas  hygrometrically  dry.  1860  MAURV  Phys, 
Gtog.  Sea  (Low'  xii.  §  554  The  climate  of  the  Dead  Sea 
must  have  been  hygrometrically  very  different. 

Hygrometry  (haigr^-uiutri).  [mod.  f.Gr.  vypo- 
HYI;KO-  4-  -nfTpia  measurement ;  prob.  ad.  F.  hygro- 
mttrie,]  That  branch  of  physics  which  relates  to 
the  measurement  of  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

1783  DE  SAC'SSURE  (title]  Essays  on  Hygrometry.  1871  B. 
STEWART  Heat  §  150  Hygrometry  is  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  state  of  the  air  with  regard  to  moisture. 

HygTOSCOpe  t,h3i-grt^ktjup).  [mud.  f.Gr.  vypo- 
HYOBO-  +  -OKOTTOS  observing.  F.  hygroscope.]  An 
instrument  which  indicates  (without  accurately 
measuring)  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air. 

Usually  a  device  in  which  a  vegetable  or  animal  fibre  (in 
Saussures  St.,  a  human  hair)  which  contracts  with  moisture, 
is  made  to  move  an  index  round  a  graduated  scale  as  in  the 
wheel  barometer,  or,  m  a  familiar  form,  to  make  a  small 
male  or  female  figure  emerge  from  a  toy  house. 

1665  Phil,  Trans.  I.  31  A  Hygroscope,  ur  an  Instrument, 
whereby  the  Watery  steams,  volatile  in  the  Air,  are  dis- 
cerned. 1665  HOOKE  ftlicrogr.  Table  252  Of  a  wild  Oat  • . 
and.,  the  manner  of  making  an  Hygroscope  with  it.  1679 
MOXON  Matk.  Diet.,  Hygrometer^  an  Instrument  to  mea- 
sure the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  it  is  also  called  by  the  Name 
of  Hygroscope.  1790  DE  Luc  in  Phil.  Trains.  LXXXI.  1 1, 
I  made  two  hygroscopes  of  different  elastic  animal  sub- 
stances. 1801  Monthly  Rev.  XXXV.  456  The  hair  hygro- 
meter, or  rather  hygroscope.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr,  70 
The  instrument,  .simply  indicates  the  presence  of  moisture 
without  accurately  measuring  its  amount ;  it  is  in  truth, 
a  hygroscope  rather  than  a  hygrometer. 

Hygroscopic  (haigr^skp-pik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic.  Cf.  K.  hygroscopique^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  hygroscope  or  hygroscopy; 
relating   to   the   degree   of  humidity  of  the   air, 
hygrometric. 

1775  ASH,  Hygroscopic,  belonging  to  the  hygroscope. 
1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Humboldi's  7'ra?'.  xxiii.  332  Experi- 
ments on  the  constitution  of  the  air, — its  elasticity,  its 
electrical,  magnetic,  and  hygroscopic  qualities. 

2.  spec.    Said   of   bodies   which   readily   absorb 
moisture  from  the  air,  so  as  to  swell  up,  contract 
in  length,  or  change  form  or  consistence,  and  thus 
indicate  roughly  the  presence   or  absence  of  hu- 
midity ;  sensitive  to  moisture. 

1790  DE  Luc  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  2  An  hygroscopic 
body,  which  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  any  other 
body  drier  than  itself,  cannot  lose  any  part  of  its  moisture 
but  by  evaporation.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  583 
Glycerine,  .is  very  hygroscopic,  and  absorbs  water  from  the 
air.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN  Movetn.  PI.  489  The  hygroscopic 
movements  of  plants. 

3.  =  HYGROMETRIC  3. 

i86a  Lond.  Rev.  26  July  85  Moisture,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  rain,  .aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  hygroscopic 
moisture  In  the  soil.  1885  GOODALE  Physiol.  Bot.  (1892) 
242  Water. .which  adheres  to  the  particles  of  an  air-dry 
soil  and  which  does  not  affect  at  all  the  appearance  of  the 
particles,  .has  been  called .  .hygroscopic  water, 

HygTOSCO*pical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  - 
prec.  Hence  Hygrosco'pically  adv. 

>775  ASH,  Hygro&copical,  belonging  to  the  hygroscope. 
1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  614/1  A  series  of  Hygro- 
scopical  observations.  1818  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Hygrosco- 
pically(F.  Halh.  1869  E.  A.  PwKiLsPract.  Hygiene  ted.  3) 
407This  property  of  hygroscopically  absorbing  water. 

Hygroscopicity  (>9i:gr0,sk0pi-siti).  [f.  HY- 
GROSCOPIC +  -ITY.  In  mod.F.  hygroscopicit£\  Hy- 
groscopic quality. 

1847  Nat.  Cycl.  XI.  492  The  hygroscopicity  of  vegetable 
tissue.  1860  All  Year  Round  389^  The  rotifers  ..  arc 
preserved,  .by  the  help  of  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  sand. 

HygTOSCOpy  (haigr^'sk^pi).  [f.  Gr.  u-ypo- 
H  VGUO-  +  -tjKoina  observation.  In  mod.F.  hygro- 
scopic.] The  observation  of  the  humidity  of  the 
air  or  other  substance. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lcx.t  Hygro&copy^  a  synonymous 
term  for. .  Hygrometry. 

Hygtaper,  obs.  form  of  HAG-TAPER. 
1597  <-ERAKDE  Herbal  n.  cclvii.  §  4.  632  Common  Mullein 
or  Hygtaper. 

Hyh^e,  obs.  forms  of  HIE,  HIGH. 

Hyher,  hyheyr,  obs.  forms  of  HIRE. 

Hying  (haiin),^/.^.  arch.   Forms: 
[f.  HIE  v.  +  -ING!.]     The  action  of  the  verb  HIE; 
hastening  ;  haste,  speed.     (Cf.  HIE  sb.} 

f  1205  LAY.  9330  Mid  mucheten  bi^inge  he  leup  [~'.r.  leop]  to 
|?an  dxde  kinge.  c  1275  Passion  our  Lord 467  in  O.  F. .  Misc. 
50  Pilates  wrot  him  seolf  a  wryl  al  on  hying,  c  1350  Will. 
Paicrne  2440  What  of  here  hard  helping,  and  of  |>e  hnte 
weder,  Meliors  was  al  mat.  c  1460  Emart  511  He  wrowghte 
hit  yn  hyghynge. 
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t  Hyingly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  hying,  pres.  pple.  of 
HlE  v.  +  -LY-'.J  With  haste  or  speed,  quickly. 

<  1x05  LAV.  1071  pu  swi5e  hiendliche  [t*i»75  hi3enliche] 
scild  pe  wi8  dzSe.  ,11225  'Juliana  69  Hihendliche  iher 
me.  138*  WVCLIP  -2  Satlt.  xvii.  20  Thei  wellten  hiyngli. 

Hyke,  obs.  form  of  HAIK-,  HUKK. 

Hyke  (Iwik  ,  int.  ?  Obs.  [Cf.  I  IKY  ('hey  go 
bet  )  and  Hi,  used  in  the  same  sense.]  A  call  to 
incite  dogs  to  the  chase.  Hence  Hyke  v.,  noiicc-u'J. 

1764  T.  BKYDCES  Homtr  Traresl.  (1797)  I.  86  If  thats  the 
case,  I  know  you'll  say  Ti*  time  indeed  to  hykc  away.  1823 
SCOTT  Quentin  D.  xxxiii,  Uncouple  the  liounds  !  Hyke 
a  Talbot !  hyke  a  Beaumont ! 

Hyl,  obs.  form  of  HILL  ://.,  ILL  a. 

II  Hyla  (hai'la).  [mod.L.,  adopted  as  generic 
name  byLaurenti  (1768),  ad.  Gr.  CAij  wood,  forest.] 
A  tree-frog  or  tree-toad,  as  llyla  pickeringi  of  the 
United  States. 

n  1842  W.  E.  CHASNING  in  Salt  Thorea.it  (1890)  130  Each 
clear  hyla  trilling  the  new  spring.  1859  TKNNENT  Ceylon 
II.  IX.  iv.  477  The  incessant  metallic  chirp  of  the  hyla. 

Hyla,  var.  of  HYLL. 

Hylactic  vhil;e-ktik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ii\a/c- 
TIK-US  given  to  barking.]  Of  the  nature  of  barking. 

x&6i  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll  Gr.  vii.  ^2  Lawyers  barking  at 
each  other  in  that  peculiar  style  of  hylactic  delivery  which 
is  called  forensic  eloquence. 

-So  Hyla  ctism,  barking. 

1818  SiihLLEY  Lett.  Pr.  Wks.  iS88  II.  245  Two  or  three 
dogs,  who  hark  with  a  sharp  hylactism. 

||  Hylasosaurus  i  hsilrosj'n'sX  Palseont.  Also 
hylee'osaur.  [mod.L.  (Mantell,  1832),  f.  Gr.  uAoios 
belonging  to  forests  (f.  SAij  wood)  +  aavpos  lizard.] 
A  gigantic  fossil  saurian,  found  in  the  Wealden 
formation  of  Tilgate  forest,  chiefly  characterized  by 
a  dermal  ridge  of  large  bony  spines. 

1833  Sm  C.  UTLL  Hanti  (1834)  119  The  Hyla:osaurus..is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  1877  LE 
CoNTli  Elan.  Ctol.  n.  (18791  434  The  Hylaeosaur  was  another 
huge  reptile  of  the  same  (Mesozoic]  period. 

Hylair,  var.  HILAIRE  a.  Obs.,  cheerful. 

•)•  Hyla/rchic,  ".  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  *{i\apxtit-6s  = 
v\dpx<os,  '•  V\TI  matter  +  apxiiv  to  rule.  Cf.  F. 
hylarchiquel\  Ruling  over  matter. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  Contents  b  vij  b,  Water  is  . . 
suspended  in  Pumps,  .by  Gravitation  upwards,  moreexpresly 
here  explained,  and  at  last  resolved  into  the  Hylarchick 
Principle.  Ibid.  186  The  Hylarchick  Spirit  of  the  world 
holds  strong  and  entire  still.  1713  UEKKELEY  Hylas  #r  Phil. 
in.  Wks.  1871  I.  355  What  difficulties  concerning  entity  in 
abstract,  substantial  forms,  hylarchic  principles. 

So  t  Hyla-rchical  a.  UAs. 

1676  [see  HYLOSTATICAL].  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intel!.  Sysl.  i. 
v.  668  Some  other  substance  besides  Body,  such  as  is  self 
active  and  hylarchical,  or  hath  a  natural  power  of  ruling 
over  matter.  1681  HALLYWKLL  McLimprott.  70  (T.)  This 
hylarchical  principle,  or  plastick  nature. 

II  Hyla'SmUS.  Obs.  rare.  [mod.L.,  repr.  aGr. 
type  *{i\a.an6t,  f.  iiAr;  matter.]  Materialization  ; 
presentation  under  a  material  form. 

1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  /«;''/.  217  Hylasmus  is  a  Prophetick 
Scheme  bearing  strongly  upon  the  Phancy  by  exhibiting 
crass  and  palpable  Objects,  such  as  in  Logick  would  bear 
the  Notion  of  Subject  or  Matter.  1680  —  Apt\:til.  Apvc. 
189  All  this  may  be  nothing  else  but  a  Prophetick  Hylasmus. 

So  f  Hyla' stlc  a.,  materialistic;  also  t  Hyla'stic- 
ally  adv. ,  materialistically. 

1639  WM.  SLI.AI  EK  H  \>rthy  Ci'tmiiun.  46  As  men  dye  but 
once  for  all,  no  more  is  Christ  offered  up.  .but  once  for  all, 
hylastically  and  in  propitiation.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  [nig., 
ty'it'Ssis  t'ropk.  217  This  City  so  Hylastically  set  out  has  a 
most  Spiritual  meaning.  1684  —  Answer  241  He  in  this 
Hylastick  and  Israelistick  way  prophesies  of  ..  the  new 
Jerusalem. 

Hyld,  hyllde,  obs.  ff.  held,  pa.  t.  of  HOLD  v. 
Hylde,  obs.  f.  HIELD  v.,  var.  HILD  v.  Obs. 
Hylding,  var.  HILDING,  Obs. 

II  Hyle  vhai-lf).  Obs.  Also  4-5  yle,  6  idle,  (7 
hyla).  [med.L.  hyle,  a.  Gr.  V\TI  wood,  timber, 
material,  by  Aristotle  and  in  later  Gr.  'matter'.] 
Matter,  substance ;  the  first  matter  of  the  universe. 

[1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  91  That  matere  universall,  Which 
hight  Ylem  in  special!.]  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Ga~: 
Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.i  94  Of  l>e  saule  commys  anoj>er  sub- 
stance, (>at  ys  clepyd  be  yle.  1569  J.  SANFORD  to.Afriffa's 
Van.  Aries -jo  b,  Of  theundiuisiblepartes,  of  Hilt,  of  matters. 
1619  PUNCH  AS  Micrt>cvs»t.\\\\\.  564  VncreatedChaos.or  Hyla, 
or  rfrst  Matter.  attffJ.StmaSa.Oue.Vt.  iiSThishyleor 
matter,  .is  indeed  nothing  else  but  the  soul's  potentiality. 
a  1687  H.  MOKE  App.  to  De  Philas.  CiMal.  viii.  (1713) 
182  That  Hyle  ur  first  Matter  is  mere  Possibility  of  Being, 
according  to  Aristotle.  1768-74  TUCKER  /-/.  Nat.  (1852)  I. 
464  Jove  produced  the  two  first  numbers,  the  mundane  soul 
and  hyle  :  he  made  hyle  inert  and  stupid,  but  to  the  mun- 
dane soul  he  gave  activity  and  understanding. 

Hyleg  (hsi'leg).  Astral.  Also  7  hilege,  hy- 
lech.  [Uf  obscure  origin.  In  Pers.  (and  Turkish) 
_'iL»  hailaj,'  a  calculation  of  astrologers  by  which 

they  obtain  evidence  of  the  length  of  an  infant's 
life',  'a  nativity' ;  said  by  the  Persian  lexicogra- 
phers to  be  a  Greek  word,  meaning  originally  '  foun- 
tain of  life'.  The  IVrs.  equivalent  is  given  ns  knd- 
banu,  lit.  'mi-tress  uf  the  house'.  In  OF.  yl'g, 
ilcth  (Oresme,  14th  c.).]  Ruling  planet  of  a 
nativity  ;  apheta  ;cf.  quot.  1 706). 
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a  1615  BEAUMONT  &  FL.  Bloody  Brother  iv.  ii,  Mar>  out 
of  the  self  sam  house. .  Looks  at  the  Hilege  with  a  quartile 
ruling.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  civ.  527  Of  the  Pror 
of  Life,  called  Hylech,  or  Hyleg,  or  Apheta.  1668  DRYDEN 
Even.  Lore  u.  i,  What  think  you,  sir,  of  the  taking  Hyleg? 
or  of  the  best  way  of  the  rectification  for  a  nativity?  ,^5 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hyleg,  01 •  Hylech.  .a  Planet,  or  part  of 
Heaven,  which  in  a  Man's  Nativity  becomes  the  Mod 
and  Significator  of  his  Life.  1819  WILSON  Diet.  Astral. 
s.v.  Aphfta,  If  by  day  the  Sun  be  in  an  Aphetic  place,  he 
becomes  Hyleg  in  preference  to  all  others.  1881  SHORT- 
HOUSE  jf.  Inglcsant  (1882)  I.  xv.  281  The  significator  being 
combust  . .  and  the  hyleg  afflicted  by  evil  planets. 

t  Hylegi'acal,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.    [f.  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyleg. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  xliv.  255  When  the  five  Hyle- 
giacall  places  at  the  hour  of  Kitth.-are  oppressed,  judge 
death  immediatly  to  follow.  1674  Moxos  7 'it!,>r  A  stron. 
IV.  Prob.  viii.  (ed.  3)  134  Turn  about  the  Glolie  till  the 
Promittor  come  to  the  Hylegiacal  point.  1706  PHILLII-S 
(ed.  Kersey),  Hylegiacal  Places  are . .  reckon  d  to  be  five 
in  number,  viz.  the  Ascendant,  the  Mid-Heaven,  the  7th 
House,  the  9th  and  the  nth. 

B.  sb.    =  Hylegiacal  place. 

1668  DKVDEN  Eren.  Love  III.  i,  The  five  Hylegiacalls  ;  the 
Ascendant,  Medium  Or//',  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars. 

t  Hyle'gial,  a.  Obs.     [s<e  -IAL.]    -prec 

1652  GAL'LE  Ma^asfrom.   141  They  have.. found  all  the 
hylegiall    places    strong    and    well    constituted.       1727-41 
CH  AMBERS  Cycl.,  Hylegltll  Places,  .are  those  wherein  a  ] 
being   found,  is  qualified  to  have  the  government   of  life 
attributed  to  it. 

Hylic  'hai'likl,  a.  [ad.  med.L.  hylic-us  (Du 
Cange),  a.  Gr.  tAi*-os  material,  f.  v\'j  HYLE.]  Per- 
taining to  matter,  material.  (In  Gnostic  theology 
opposed  to  psychic  and  pneumatic. 

1853  W.  E.  TAYLER  Hippolytus  n.  it.  86  They  regarded 
Cain  as  the  representative  of  the  Hylic,  Abel  of  the  I'sy 
chical  and  Seth  of  the  Pneumatic  prinupli:.  1860  J.  GARDNER 
faiths  World  II.  97/1  The  Gnostic  notion  that  a  cl. 
men . .  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  captivated  by  the  inferior 
world  as  to  live  only  a  hylic,  or  material  life. 

So  fHylical  a.  =  HYLIC;  Hylicism,  mate- 
rialism ;  Hyllcist,  a  materialist. 

1708  H.  DomvL'ij.  A'at.  Ahrt.  Hum.  Souls  6  Hesupposes 
them  . .  to  be   Hylical  and  Choical,  not    Ccelestial.     1880 
WnisiER  Supp.,  Hylicist.     1893  Athenxum  12  Auj;. 
The  '  Ionian  hylicists  ',  Descartes,  Kant,  and  Mr.  Spi 
all  resemble  one  another  in  this  respect. 

Hylien,  obs.  f.  HILL  z/.l,  to  cover. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  231  And  taujte  hym  and  Euc 
to  nylien  hem  with  leues. 

Hylism  (hai'liz'm).    [f.  HYLE  +  -ISM.]   =  HY- 
LICISM. In  mod.  Dius. 
Hyll,  rare  var.  of  HULL  si.1,  husk. 

[?  an  error,  or  assimilated  to  hyll,  HILL,  7'.1  to  cover.] 
1495  '[rcvisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  (W.  de  W.I  xvii.  cxii.  675 
Oyle  is  the  Juys  of  beryes  of  oliue  . .  And  the  more  slyly 
that  it  comyth  oute  of  the  hylles :  the  better  it  is. 

Hyll,  obs.  f.  HILL  sb.,  ILL  ;  var.  HILL  v.1 

Hyllor,  obs.  form  of  ELDER  s6.1 

Hylo-  (,hai!0)  -  Gr.  iAo-kO),  comljining  form  of 
v\r/  wood,  material,  matter  (see  HYLE).  The 
modern  formations  .are  either  technical  terms  of 
natural  history  (with  hylo-  =  '  wood  ',  '  forest ') 
or  of  philosophy  (with  hylo-  = '  matter '). 

Hylobate  [ad.  mod.L.  llylobatis  (.Illiger,  1811), 
a.  Gr.  iXo^oTT;!,  f.  -/Sarrjs  walker],  a  long-armed 
ape  or  gibbon.  Hylo'batine  a.  [-INK],  belonging 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Hylobatiiix,  or  anthro- 
poid apes  allied  to  Hylobatcs.  fHylo  bian  [Gr. 
iiAo^i-os  (f.  #05 life)]  (seequot.).  Hylo-ge'ne«is 
[GENESIS],  the  origin  or  formation  of  matter  (,Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886) ;  so  Hylo'geny  [cf.  F.  hyloginie}. 
Hylo-ide'al  a.,  pertaining  to  hylo-idealism. 
Hy  lo-ide  alism,  the  doctrine  of  R.  Lewins  that 
reality  belongs  to  the  immediate  object  of  belief 
as  such ;  material  or  somatic  idealism,  sensuous 
subjectivism ;  hence  Hy  lo-ide'alist,  one  who 
holds  this.  Hylo -logy  [-LOGY],  a  doctrine  or  theory 
concerning  matter.  t  Hyloma'nia  [MANIA], 
excessive  tendency  towards  materialism.  Hylo- 
juo  rphic,  Hylomo  rphical  adjs.,  pertaining  to 
Hylonio  rphisni  [Gr.  /iop^r;  form],  the  doctrine 
that  primordial  matter  is  the  P'irst  Cause  of  the 
universe;  so  Hylomo'rplList,  a  believer  in  hylomor- 
phism.  t  Hylomo'rphous  a. ,  having  a  material 
form,  f  Hylopathe-tic  a.  =  hylopathic.  f  Hy- 
lopa'tlilan  a.  [see  hylopathy},  pertaining  to,  or 
holding,  the  view  that  all  things  are  affections  of 
matter ;  also  as  sb.  one  who  holds  this  view, 
f  Hylopa'thic  a.,  capable  of  affecting  or  being 
affected  by  matter.  Hylo'pathism,  the  doctrine 
that  matter  is  sentient ;  hence  Hylo'pathist,  a 
believer  in  hylopathism.  f  Hylo'pathy  [Gr. 
iraflos,  -irafffia  affection],  a  spirit's  power  of  affect- 
ing matter.  Hylo'phagous  a.  [f.  Gr.  v\<xpdf-oi 
(f.  -ipayos  eating)],  wood-eating  (said  of  certain 
beetles')  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Hy  lo-pheno'menal  a. 

=  hylo-iitcal ;  hence  Hy  lo-pheno'menalism. 
f  Hylosta  tic,  -ical  adjs.  [Gr.  ffT<m«os  causing 
to  stand.  STATIC],  that  places  or  arranges  matter. 
Hylotheism  [THEISM],  the  doctrine  that  God  and 
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matter  or  the  material  universe  arc  identical  ;  mate- 
rial pantheism;  hence  Hylotheist,  a  believer  in 
hylotheism  ;  Hy  lotherstic  a.,  pertaining  to  hylo- 
theism. Hylo-tomous  (7.  [f.  Gr.  i/Xoro^-oy  (f. 
Ttfiixtv  to  cut)  +  -OTTS],  wood-cutting  (said  of  cer- 
tain insects). 

[1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  \.  \\.  196  The  anthropomorphous 
apes,  namely  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  and*hylobatcs.] 
17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hylobii,  or  *  /{ylobiatu,  a  sect  of 
Indian  philosophers,  thus  denominated  .  .  in  regard  they 
retired  to  forests,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  1864  H.  SPENCF.K  Illustr,  Unh>.  Frogr.  125 
'Hylogeny:  Gravity,  Matter,  Ether.  ..  He  [Oken]  explains 
that  .  .  Hylogeny  [is  the  doctrine  of]  material  totalities. 
1883  CONSTANCE  NADES  in  JrnL  Science  Mar.  127  Many 
a  cherished  illusion  must  fall  when  the  .  .  '  xHylo-Ideal  ' 
theory  is  finally  established.  1884  Casst'lfs  Rncycl.  Diet, 
w..  The  central  insistence  of  the  hylo-ideal  philosophy  is 
that  man  is,  for  man,  the  measure  of  the  universe.  1883 
C.  NADEN  in  r)rnt.  Science  Mar.  122  The  standpoint  of 
*hylo-idealism.  1891  R.  \V.  DALK  in  Contcmp,  l\ev.  Apr, 
520  The  philosophical  creed  which,  under  Dr.  Lewins's 
teaching,  Miss  Naden  accepted,  is  called  '  Hylo-Idcalism1. 
1856  F.  HALL  Sdnkhya~6ravaekanabhdshya  Pref.  7  The 
puerile  *hylology  of  the  Nyaya.  1711  SHAFTF.SB.  Charac, 
Misc.  ii.  it-  (1737)  IH.  65  Being  acted  .  .  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  *Hylomania,  whereby  they  madly  dote  upon  Matter. 
1881  Dublin  AV,-'.  Ser.  m.  V.  236  He.  .establishes  the  *hylo- 
morphical  system  held  by  St.  Thomas.  1888  J.  MARTINI  \u 
Study  Relig.  I.  n.  i.  324  No  bipmorphic  or  *hylomorphic 
doctrine  can  raise  its  head  against  the  decree  of  Kant. 
Ibid.  337  To  mark  the  differentia  of  these  three  theories  we 
may  call  them  respectively  Anthropomorphism,  Biomor- 
phism,  and  *Hylomorphism.  1897  A  font  ft  Sept.  332  The 
scholastic  doctrine  of  hylomorphism.  1888  J.  MARTINEAU 
Study  Relij>.  II.  in.  i.  142  'Matter',  construed  by  the 
"hylomorphists,  declares  itself  competent  to  all.  1895  K. 
H*LL  Two  Trifles  27  Solidiform  spirits,  whether  Miyl»- 
morphous  or  otherwise,  are  an  object  of  rational  curiosity. 
1655-87  H.  MORE  Ap/>.  Antid.  11712)  228  Whether  in  mere 
Spirits  themselves  any  arbitrary  impenetrability  cannot  be  a 
part  of  this  '  Hylopathetick  faculty,  I  leave  others  to  discus^. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.  9  The  eduction  of  all 
things,  even  life  and  understanding  it  self,  out  of  matter,  in 
the  way  of  qualities,  or  as  the  passions  and  affections 
thereof,  generable  and  corruptible  ;  which  form  of  atheism 
is  styled  by  us  ..  '  ^hylopathian  '.  Ibid,  \.  v.  759  This  was 
the  Subterfuge  of  the  Old  Hylopathian  Atheists,  c  1800  R. 
CUMBERLAND  John  de  Lancaster  (1809)  I.  26^  Thales,  the 
hylopathian,  whose  principle  of  things  was  water.  1682 
H.  MORE  Annot.  GlanvilCs  Lux  O.  217  A  kind  of  *Hylo- 
pathick  disposition  of  Impenetrability.  1864  WEHSTKK, 
*HyIoj>athism,  *  Hylopathist.  [1655-87  H.  MORE  App. 
Antid.  iii.  (1712)  189  This  affection  of  a  Spirit  we  will  make 
bold  to  call,  .by  one  Greek  term  uAojrafleta  which,  .we  will 
as  plainly  as  we  can  define  thus,  A  power  in  a  Spirit..  of 
becoming.  .so  firmly  and  closely  united  to  a  Body,  as  both 
to  actuate,  and  to  be  acted  upon,  to  affect,  and  be  affected 
thereby.]  Ibid.  228  The  voluntary  exertion  of  this  *Hylo- 
pathy.  1891  Daily  News  3  Apr,  5/2  The  *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theorem  of  existence.  1884  Cassell's  Encycl.  Dict.^  Hylo- 
idealism,..\s  sometimes  called  *hylo-phenomenalism.  1676 
H.  MORE  Remarks  141  That  matter  is  misplaced,  and  the 
*Hylostatick  Spirit  of  the  Universe  would  dispose  of  it 
better.  Ibid.  118  That  which  I  call  the  Hylarchicalor  *Hy- 
lostatical  Spirit  of  the  world.  1828  WF.BSTEK,  *  llnhtheism^ 
the  doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is 
no  God,  except  matter  and  the  universe.  1847  in  CRAIG. 
1864  WEBSTER,  ftttlotheism,  Hylotheism.  1881  Jrnl. 
Science  Jan.  50  All  adoration  therefore  '  becomes  pure  Hylo- 
theism and  self-worship  '.  1859  F.  HALL  Contrib.  towards 
Index  i  Aphorisms  of  the  *hylotheistic  theory. 

HHylodes  (hailJu'dfz).  Zoo!.  [mod.L.  (1826) 
a.  Gr.  uAwSqs  woody.]  A  genus  of  American  toads  ; 
an  animal  of  this  genus, 

1858  THOREAU  Maine  IV,  (1894)  183  We  also  heard  the 
hylodes  and  tree-toads. 

Hyloid  (hai-loid),  a.  and  s/>.  Zoo/,  [f.  HYLA  + 
-DID.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ifylidx,  or 
tree-frogs,  b.  sb.  One  of  the  I-Iylidx. 

Hyloist  (harto|ist).  Also  huloist.  [erron.  for 
hybst,  f.  Gr.  v^rj  matter.]  (See  quot.  1847.) 

1818  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Nightmare  Abb.  (1875)  340  Leaving 
..the  materialists,  hyloists,  and  antihyloists  to  settle  this 
point  among  them.  1847  CRAIG,  H-nloist^  one  who  affirms 
that  matter  is  God.  1864  WEBSTER,  Huloist,  the  same  as 
Hyloist. 

Hylote,  obs.  form  of  HELOT. 

Hylozoic  (hsitoztfu-ik),  a.     [f.  HYLO-  +  Gr.  fa-rj 


life  +  -ic.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism  ;  be 

lieving  in  hylozoism  ;  materialistic. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  ii.  §  3.  62  These  atheists 
may  be  also  called  '  Hylozoick  '  .  .  because  they  derive  all 
things  in  the  whole  universe..  from  the  life  of  the  Matter. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  JI1-  "'•  §  8-  3°5  Hy!.ozoic 
atheism  which  accounts  the  universe  to  be  animated  in  all 
its  parts.  1888  J.  MARTINKAO  Study  Reiig.  II.  m.  i.  160 
Hylozoic  systems  that  stop  with  plant  life  as  a  type. 

So  f  Hylozo'ical  a.   =  prec. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  i.  105  Another  form 
of  Atheism,  called  by  us  bylozoical. 

Hylozoism  (haibzJu-iz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM. 
Cf.  F.  hylozoismt.~\  The  theory  that  matter  is  en- 
dowed with  life,  or  that  life  is  merely  a  property 
of  matter. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  i.  105  Hylozoism.. 
makes  all  Body,  as  such,  and  therefore  every  smallest  Atom 
of  it,  to  have  Life  Essentially  belonging  to  it.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  63  The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism.  .is 
the  death  of  all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all 
physical  science.  1887  R,  D.  HICKS  \\\  KncycL  />V/V.XXI1. 
563/2  To  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus  ..  there  was  no  real 
difference  between  matter  and  its  cause..  they  have  reached 
the  final  result  of  unveiled  hylozoism. 


ids 

Hylozoist  (liDilozJu-ist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -isr.J 
A  believer  in  hylozoism  ;  a  materialist. 

1678  Ci'nwoRTH   Intt'll.   Syst.    i.  iii.   §  2.   105     ' 
Atomist  is  not  therefore  necessarily  an  Atheist, 
must  every  Hylozoist  needs  be  accounted  such.     1768-74 
TLCKKR  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  293  The  ancient  hylozoi 
we  learn  from  Cudworth,  ascribed  an  imperfect  perctptiun 
to  their  atoms.    1869  MozLr.Y  Ess.,  Ar^t.  Design  (1878)  II. 
370  The  ancient  Hyloroists  and  Kosmoplastic  philosophers. 

Hence  Hylozoi  stic  a.,  materialistic  ;  Hylozo 
i-»tlcally  aih: 

i86p    BARING-GOULD   Orig.    Kelig.   Belief  I.   296  This 
infinite  substance  [matter]  was,  he  said,  immortal  and  im- 
perishable, and  he  designated  it  hylozoistically  the  lleiiy. 
1885  Sat.  Rev.  14    Nov.  654/1  The  doctrine  termed 
nically  hylozoistic.  _    1890  j.    F.  SMITH    tr.    FJlei.l, 
Deireto£.  T/icol.  IV.  i.  338  His  agnostic  evolutionism  is  only 
a  disguised  materialistic  (hylozoistic)  pantheism. 

Hylp,  obs.  f.  HELP.  Hylt,  obs.  f.  HILT  sb. 
Hylte,  pa.  t.  of  HILD  v.  Obs.  Hyly,  obs.  f. 
HIGHLY  aiiv.  Hylyn,  obs.  f.  ISLAND. 

Hym,  obs.  form  of  HIM,  HEM, pron. 

Hymen1  (hai-men).  [a.  L.  Hymen,  a.  Or. 
"?HT]v,  in  mythology  the  god  of  marriage  ;  also  in 
later  Greek  =  v/iivcuos  a  wedding  hymn.] 

1.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  :  The  god 
of  marriage,  represented  as  a  young  man  carrying 
a  torch  and  veil.     Hymens  band,  etc.,  marriage, 
wedlock.     Hymen's  temple,  fane,  etc.,  the  church 
at  which  a  marriage  is  solemnized. 

1590  MARLOWE  Eilw.  II,  i.  iv.  174  Would.. That.. at  the 
marriage-day  The  cup  of  Hymen  had  been  full  of  poison. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  v.  iv.  135  Here's  eight  that  must 
take  hands,  To  ioyne  in  Hymens  bands.  1789  E.  DARWIN 
Init.  (nirtt.  164  To  Hymen's  fane  the  bright  procession 
moves,  n  1839  TRAF-D  I'dems  (1864)  II.  404  Oh  !  why 
should  Hymen  ever  blight  The  roses  Cupid  wore?  1883 
Miss  BRADDON  Gold.  Calfl.  i.x.  268  It  was  an  awful  busi- 
ness, this  marriage,  when  she  came  to  the  very  threshold  of 
Hymen's  temple. 

2.  Marriage ;  wedlock ;  wedding,  nuptials.    Now 
rare. 

1608  D.  T.  J^ss.  Pol.  fy  Mor.  109  a,  The  bond  of  an  honor- 
able and  lawfull  Hymen.  1624  MASSINGKR  Rcnegndo  v.  iii, 
To  whose  bounty  Owe  we  our  thanks  for  gracing  thus  our 
hymen?  1697  DRYDEN  sEnt'id  VII.  769  A  bloody  Hymen 
shall  th'  alliance  join  Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian 
line.  1788  LADV  HAWKE  Julia  de  Granwnt  II.  203  On 
your  propitious  hymen  may  smiling  peace ..  for  ever  wait! 
1838  LYTTON  Alice  in.  viii,  'These  are  the  feelings  for  a 
prudent  Hymen  ',  said  Vargrave. 

3.  A  wedding-hymn,  hymeneal  song.  rare. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  31,  Hymen,  songs  sung 
at  marriages.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  xn.  Ixxvit, 
Heaven's  winged  shoals  . .  Attune  their  higher  notes,  and 
hymens  sing.  1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grzca  v  xi.  460 
Many  hymens  san.^. 

4.  attrib.,  as  Hymen-led,  -wings. 

1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  129  And  give  him  hansell  of 
his  Hymen-bed. 

Hymen a  (hsi'men).  [a.  Gr.  vfi^v,  iftlvos 
thin  skin,  membrane.  Cf.  F.  hymen  (Pare  i6th  c.).] 

1.  Anat.  The  virginal  membrane,  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  stretched  across  and  partially  closing 
the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

1615  CROOKE  BodyofManz^  Let  vs  set  downe..the  true 
History  of  the  Hymen.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcchn., 
Hymen,  is  a  circular  Folding  of  the  inner  Membrane  of  the 
Vagina.  1789  BAII.LIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  76  The 
existence  of  the  hymen  ..  becomes  a  collateral  confirmation 
of  the  same  opinion.  1807  M.  BAILLIE  Morb.  Attat.  (ed.  7) 
392  The  hymen  was  perfect ;  and  the  uterus  had  not 
received  that  increase  of  bulk  which  is  usual  at  puberty. 

t  2.  Bot.  (See  qnot.)   Obs. 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.,Hymen  is. .used  by  botanists  for 
a  fine  delicate  skin,  wherewith  flowers  are  inclosed  while  in 
the  bud,  and  which  bursts  as  the  flower  blows  or  opens. 
1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1818  in  TODD  ;  and  in  later  diets. 

3.  Conch.  The  ligament  between  the  opposite 
valves  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

4.  Comb.,  as  hymen-like  adj. 

1889  J.  M.  DI-XCAN  Lect.  Dis.  Worn.  xv.  (ed.  4)  108  A 
diaphragm  or  hymen-like  membranous  dissepiment. 

Hymen,  var.  HEMEX/?W«.,  Obs.,  them. 

Hyineiiaic  (haimen^'ik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
hyiiienaicitm,  f.  Gr.  i/woi-os,  f.  "T^c  HYMEN'.] 
lit.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hymen ;  used  to  invoke 
Hymen.  Ifymenaic  dimeter  (L.  hymenaicum  dime- 
tntin},  a  dactylic  dimeter  acatalectic  (-  «  w  -  «  u). 

(Described  by  the  Latin  grammarian  Marius  Plotius,  who 
exemplifies  it  by  the  two  Sapphic  lines  'Ynei''  'Yjujji'ao*',  w 
7ov '\Suiviov,  and  the  L,  '  mens  sibi  conscia'.) 

Hymeiial  (hoi-menal),  a.  [f.  HY10Hf8+  -AL.] 
Of  or  relating  to  the  hymen,  as  in  hymenal  carun- 
cles. 1886  in  Syd.  Sue.  Lex. 

Hymeneal  (haimenral),  a.  and  si'.  Forms: 
7  hymniall,  himeneall,  hymeneall,  -ocall,  8-9 
-teal,  7-  -eal.  [f.  L.  hymenx-us  (also  hymeneius), 
a.  Gr.  i/itraios  belonging  to  wedlock,  also  as  sb. 
n  wedding,  wedding-song  (see  HYMEN!)  +  -AL.] 
A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  marriage. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rr.'.  in.  v.  Fivb,  Disloyal  t-> 
our  hymniall  rites.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zaolomia  522  Martyrs 
..  who  lookt  on  flaming  Faggots,  but  as  Hymerueall,  and 
Nuptiall  Torches.  179*  MAD.  D'ABBLAV  Lett.  /,>  J.  Bryant 
7  Aug.,  Views  of  hymeneal  connexions.  1838  JAS.  GRANT 
Sk.  /.on,/.  165  The  'lovely  bride',  about  to  be  led  to  I  In- 
hymeneal  altar. 


HYMENO-. 
B.  .</<.  1.  A.  wedding-hymn. 

1717  !'<  ['or  h- 1  uhite  virgins  Hymenxals 

sin^.  1719  l-'r:-:-titinkcr  No  i  ^,  p  s  The  Birds  warbled  out 
i^tlljis  \\\.  4  Now  doth 
!,id  hymeneal. 

2.  //.  A  wedding,  nujitirils. 

1655  'rhcophania  112  All  in  general  expected  either  with 
immatinn  of  tlicir  liyniL-iifals.  1744 

II.  WAUOU  I. ,11.  II.  Munn  (1834)  I.  ci.  340,  I  will  not 
talk  any  more  politically  but  turn  to  1  1809  MAN. 

'  :ng  xvi,  AH  the  pride,  pomp,  and 

i:in  um-t:mi:<--  t!  :  liymeneals  appeared  to  them 

hut  as  a  dream. 

Hence  Hymenc  ally  adv. 

1839  T.  HOOK  in  AV;«  Monthly  .1A;,.-.  I.V.  443  The 
1  roseate  bands ',  which  sound  so  harmoniously  and  so  hy- 
neneally,  had  n  ntly  strong.  1841  ORDERSON 

t>v«7/.  xv.  167  Our  hymeneallj-  aiMi<  led  isle. 

Hymeiiean  (liDimcnran),  a.  and  sl>.  Also  7 
hymeneean.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj.    =  HYMENEAL  a.     Vow  rare. 

1606  WARNF.R  All'.  F.ng.  xvi.  cv.  410  To  haue  but  strict- 
confined  lone  in  Ilymamean  bownes?  111649  DRUMM.  ot 
HAWTH.  /'('</;/v  \\  ks.  (1711)  40  The  hymenean  bed  fair 
brood  shall  grace.  1799  CAMPBELL  /Vivu.  /lope  i.  202  The 
sacred  home  of  Hymenean  joy. 

t  B.  sb.   =  HYMENEAL  st.  i.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  IV.  711  Here  ..  Eve  deckt  first  her 
Nuptial  lied.  And  heav'nly  Quires  the  Hymenaan  sung. 

Hymeilial  (hoimrnial),  a.1  Bot.  [f.  Hv- 
MENI-UM  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  hymeninm. 

Hymenial  layer  (of  lichens)  :  the  layer  of  the  thallus 
which  is  composed  of  paraphyses  and  asci  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.\. 

1874  COOKE  I''ungi 40  Smaller  and  younger  spores  pmshing 
up  from  the  hymenial  cells.     1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sacks' 
Bot.  240  The  hymenial  surfaces  are  greatly  extended. 

Hyme'nial  a.-,  erroneous  var.  of  HYMENEAL. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  48.  3/1,  I  shall  link  her  in  th' 
Hymenial  Tye.  1835  Miss  Si.nr.wicK  Lin-.uc>ods  (1873)  II. 
266  It  must  have  Ijeen  compounded  by  some  good  hymenial 
genius. 

Hymenic  (haime-nik),  a.    [f.  IlYMEN2  +  -io.] 
Pertaining  to  the  hymen  :  membranous. 
1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hymenicolar  (haimeni'kJlaj),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
1 1 1  M  i-:xi  -rM  +  L.  cola  inhabitant  +  -AH.]  Inhabit- 
ing the  hymenium  of  fungi. 

1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hymeiiiferous  (haimeni'feras),  a.  Bot.     [f. 
as  prec.  +  -FEKOCS  ]     Provided  with  a  hymenium. 
1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hymeiiiophore  (haimrniofooj).  Bot.  [f. 
hymenio-  HYMENIUM  +  Gr.  -<j><jpos  carrying.]  = 
HYMENOPHOEE.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Hymenitis  (h3imen3i'tis).  rath.  [f.  HYMEN  - 
+  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  hymen. 

1855  in  MAYNR  l-'.xpos.  Lex.  1886  in  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  1889 
J.  M.  DUNCAN  Lect,  Dis.  W'ow.  xx.  (ed.  4)  162  Other  remote 
causes,  .such  as.  .hymenitis,  vestibulitis. 

II  Hymenium  (hoimrni»'m\  PI.  hymenia. 
Bot.  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  vpiviov,  dim.  of  vfiyv 
HYMEN*.]  The  spore-bearing  surface  in  fungi. 
In  the  common  mushroom  the  hymenium  covers 
the  gills. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst,  Bot.  334  The  hymenium,  in 
which  the  sporules  are  deposited.  1858  CARPENTH;  vtg. 
Phys.  §  778  This,  .pileus,  or  cap,  is  composed  of  two  mem- 
branes,  of  which  the  upper  and  outer  is  simple  and  imper- 
foratc,  like  the  cortical  layer  of  lichens ;  whilst  the  inner 
bears  the  fructification,  and  is  termed  the  hymenium.  1882 
VINES  Sac/is'  Hot.  311  Small  stalked  cups,  the  flattened 
cavity  of  which  bears  a  hymenium  in  which  ascospores  are 
formed. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  240  The  hymenium- 
bearing  body  itself  may  be  the  product  of  a  sexual  process. 

Hymeno-  ,h.3i:men0),  repr.  Gr.  vptvo-,  com- 
bining form  of  iifriiv,  t/wVos  (C)  membrane,  HY- 
MEN-, as  in  vn(vc>irTtpos  HYMENOPTEBOUS.  The 
other  compounds  now  in  use  are  technical  terms  of 
recent  formation. 

Hymenodictyonine  (-di'ktionsin)  [Gr.  Sixrvov 
net  +  -IKE],  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  Hymeno- 
dictyon  excelsum,  an  East  Indian  shrub.  Hyme- 
no'ifeny  [-HE.NY],  the  production  of  membranes  by 
the  simple  contact  of  two  liquids.  Hymeno'ffraphy 
[-OKA PHY],  a  description  of  the  membranes  of 
animal  bodies  (Mayne,  1855).  Hymenolichen 
(.harmenoibi-ken),  a  lichen  having  features  in 
common  with  hymenomycetal  fungi.  Hymeno'- 
loffy  [-LOGY]  (see  quot.  iS.s;;!;  hence  Hymeno- 
lo'ffical  a.  Hymenomycete  fhoi:menC|m3is/-t) 
[ad.  mod.L.  hymenomycctfs  pi.,  f.  Gr.  ^li/tijrtt, 
pi.  of  iniiap  mushroom],  one  of  the  Hymenomy- 
cctcs,  an  order  of  fungi  in  which  the  hymenium 
is  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  sporophore ; 
hence  Hy  menomyce'tal,  Hy-menomyce  tons 
adjs.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  nature  of 
a  hymenomycete  ;  Hy  menomyce~toid  a.  [-om], 
resembling  a  hymenomycete.  Hymenophore, 
||  Hymeno  phorum  [Gr.  -c/>(jpos  carrj'ing],  the  part 
of  a  fungus  which  supports  the  hymenium  (cf.  llv- 
Hy  menophylla-ceons  a.  [Gr. 
•fuAA-oi-  leaf],  belonging  to,  or  having  the  charac- 
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ters  of,  the  Ilymenophyllaceie.  or  film-ferns,  a  family 
of  ferns  with  delicately  membranous  and  pellucid 
fronds,  including  Ifymenophyllnm  and  Trieho- 
tnanes.  Hymeno  tomy  [Gr.  -TOfua,  roiaj  cutting], 
dissection  of  animal  membranes  'Mayne  i 
incision  of  the  hymen  -Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1884  Times  14  Aug.  3  There  is  a  close  analogy  in  chemical 
properties  between  nicotine  and  'hymenodictyonine.  1884 
Cos?'-.  Diet,  (quoting  I'  :{vn:e- 

ncffii):     1890  At/ien.rnm  5  Apr.  439  2  Specimens  r-l 
British    "hymeno-lichen,     Cy^oi/ema    interriiftitm.      1847 
CR.»IG,  'ffrmaulm.     1853  MAVXE  E.ifss.  Le.r.,  // 
logy,  term  for  that  branch  [of  anatomy]  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  structure  of  membranes.     1874  ( 
50  Such  "hymenomycetal  forms  as  C;  i'tertiia. 

1884  Athenxunt   26  Jan.   124':    Structurally    it  [.S/ 
focjila}   is    hymenomyccta!    and    not    ascomj'cetal.      1887 
GARXSEV   tr.    De  Barys   Fungi  v.  S   SS.   30: 
phore  would  be  thought  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  a  Pe/i/a 
rather  than  to  a  'Hymenomycete.     1857  BERKFLEYC 
Rot.  §  410.  374  Other  'hymenomycetoid  expansions."  1866 
Treas.  Hot.   608/1    Hytnenophorum,    the   cellular   or   fila- 
mentous structure  in  *hymenomycetous  fungi,  on  which 
the  hymenium  or  fructifying  surface  is  spread  like  wax  upon 
a  mould.     1874  COOKE  Fungi  18  The  stem  and   . 
pileus,  which  together  constitute  what  is  called  the  "hyme- 
nophore. 

Hymenoid  jiai'menoid),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  Gr.  v^(- 
rodor;!  membranous :  see  HVMEJJ-  and  -oir>.]  Re- 
sembling a  membrane ;  having  a  membranous 
structure.  ,886  in  Syif.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hymenopter  hsimenp-ptaj).  [ad.  F.  hy- 
menoptere  :  see  next.]  A  hymenopterous  insect. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in 
Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  135  note,  This  large  hymenopter 
is  of  several  varieties.  1881  —  in  Academy  21  May  366/3 
That  'terrible  hymenopter',  the  Quissonde  ant. 

Hymenoptera  hoimenfj-ptera'.  sb.pl. 
[mod.L.  (Linnaeus,  1748),  a.  Gr.  v/ttvoirTtpa, 
pi.  of  viifvoirrepos ;  see  HYMENOPTEBOCS.]  A  large 
and  important  order  of  insects  (including  the  ants, 
wasps,  bees,  etc.  ,  having  four  membranous  wings 
(which  are,  however,  sometimes  caducous  or  absent) ; 
the  females  have  an  ovipositor,  which  may  also  serve 
as  a  sting. 

'773  1-  P-  YEATS  Instil.  Entom.  19  Hymenoptera . . have 
four  membranaceous  naked  wings  . .  [and]  the  abdomen 
armed  with  a  sting.  1802  KIRBY  Motwgr.  Apium  Ang. 
title-p.,  Some  Introductory  Remarks  upon  the  Class  Hyme- 
noptera. 1834  MEDWIN  Angler  hi  ll'a/cs  I.  163  Like  other 
hymenoptera,  during  the  period  of  generation,  .they  have 
uings. 

Hence  Hymeno  pteral  a.  -  HYMENOPTEROUS  ; 
Hymeno'pteran,  a  member  of  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera :  Hymeno'pterist,  an  entomologist 
whose  special  study  is  Hymenoptera. 

1828  WEBSTER,  llymenopteral,  having  four  membranous 
wings.  1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sc.,  etc.,  Hyinenofterans. 
1877  HfXLEV  Anal.  In-.'.  Anim.  vii.  450  The  female., 
never  leaves  the  body  of  the  Hymenopteran  in  which  she  is 
parasitic.  1881  Pennsyk'.  Sell.  Jrnl.  XXX.  125  Prof.  Henri 
de  Saussen,  a  distinguished  hymenopterist,  of  Geneva. 

Hymenopterology  (h^iim^n^pterp-lod.;;).  [f. 
prec.  +  -(o)LOOT.l  The  branch  of  Entomology  that 
deals  with  the  Hymenoptera.  Hence  Hymenop- 
tero-logist  =  HYMENOPTERIST;  Hymenoptero- 
lo'ffical  a.,  belonging  to  hymenopterology. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.r.,  Hymenopterology,  Hymenop- 
terological.  1875  LL'BBOCK  Orig.  Ciriliz.  App.  480  Our 
most  learned  hymenopterologist. 

Hymenopterous  (.hsimenfpteras),  a.  [f. 
mod.L.  hymcnoptcr-tis,  a.  Gr.  vptvu-rrTipos  '{.  V/KVO- 
membrane,  HTMENO-  +  irrtpov  wing)  +  -ors.] 
Having  membranous  wings;  belonging  to  the 
Ilymenoptera. 

1813  RINGLEV  Anim.  Kiog.  (ed.  4)  I.  48  Hymenopterous 
insects ..  have  generally  four  membranaceous  naked  win  [S. 
l8«6KlRBY&Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  88  The  sting  of  hymenop- 
terous insects.  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  %  Met.  Ins.  ii.  33 
The  ordinary  type  of  Hymenopterous  larva. .is  a  fleshy 
apod  grub. 

Hymn  (him),  sb.  Forms :  i  ymen,  ymmon. 
hymen,  3-6  ymne,  (3-5  imne,  4-5  impne),  4-6 
ympne,  '4  ymyn,  5  umne),  5-6  hympne,  (6  ime. 
imme,  himme\  6-7  hymme.  hymne,  6-  hymn, 
[f.  L.  hymnus,  a.  Gr.  v^vo!  a  song  or  ode  in  praise 
of  gods  or  heroes,  taken  by  the  LXX  to  render 
various  Heb.  words,  meaning  a  song  of  praise  to 
God;  hence  in  N.T.  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  and 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  Christian  writers  from 
Augustine.  Late  eccl.  L.  ymmts  was  adopted  in 
OE.  ss.  ymen,  pi.  ymeiias,  ymnas;  but  the  ME. 
forms  repr.  OF.  ymne,  often  modified  after  con- 
temporaryL. ympints.  hympmis,  and  at  length  tinder 
classical  influence  to  hymn  (mod.F.  ftymne).  The 
earliest  evidence  for  the  non-pronunciation  of  final 
-n  is  npp.  Palsgrave's  imme.'} 

1.  A  song  of  praise  to  God ;  any  composition  in 
praise  of  God  which  is  adapted  to  be  chanted  or 
sung ;  spec,  a  metrical  composition  adapted  to  lie 
sung  in  a  religious  service;  sometimes  .1. 
guished  from  psalm  or  anthem,  as  not  being  part 
of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

.  815  I'esf.  Psalter  cxxxvi.  t  Hymen  singaS  us  of  snnguni 
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Sione.  97!  BUM.  Hem.  147  He  [Michael]  VSK  ymen  sing, 
ende  mid  eallum  fcem  englum.  c  1000  Ags.  /V.  <T h. :  cxviii. 
[cxix.J  171  Xu  mine  weleras  3e  wordum  belcettaS  ymnas 
fine,  a  1225  A  tier.  K.  20  To  [Se]  laste  uers  of  euerich 
imne.  Il'id.  158  Vor  so  hit  is  in  his  ymne:  '  antra  deserti 
teneris  sub  annis".  a  1300  /.'.  E.  Psalter  xcix.  [c.j  4  In 
schrift  his  porches  (>at  be,  In  ympnes  to  him  schrive  yhe. 
1382  V\  YCLIF  Col.  iii.  16  In  s:t!mes.  and  ymnes  and  spiritual 

.  c  1420  Pallaa.  on  /fust.  vil.  260  1 148)  Salu7, 
ymne,  honour..  lesu,  be  to  The.  1483  Catli.  An^l.  186/1 
To  synge  Hympnes,  kimfnifan.  1526  Pilgr.  I'erf.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  215  b,  As  the  chirche  syngeth  in  the  ymne  Aue 
Maris  stt-lla.  1530  PALSCR.  231  '2  Hymme  that  is  song  in 
the  churche,  hymne.  Il-id.  234  i  Imme  that  is  songe, 
hrnau.  1624  SANDERSON-  12  Serin.  (1632)  458  His  disciples 
sang  an  hymme.  1738  WESLEY  Hymn,  Li/t  up  yotir 
iii,  To  Psalms  and  Hymns  we  may  aspire,  If 
Anthems  are  too  high.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  >\  1'al.  iii. 
(18581  192  The  earliest  hymn  of  Christian  devotion,  hur>t 
forth  from  the  multitude,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David. 

2.  An  ode  or  song  of  praise  in  honour  of  a  deity, 
,n  O'lintry.  etc. 

15I3  DOUGLAS  .-J^jtcis  vi.  x.  70  Hympnis  of  price,  tri- 
vmphe.  and  victory  All  singand.  1613  PCRCHAS /Vi,  > 
(16141  457  Every  noone-tide  they  sing  Hymnes  to  the 
Sunne.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georf.  IT.  535  In  jolly  Hymns 
they  praise  the  God  of  Wine.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  S-. 
Pitmft  S.'iiri.  X.il.  11790)  III.  -54  This  hymn  will  stand 
a  comparison  with  the  finest  odes  of  Horace.  1843  Penny 
Cycl.  XXVI.  171/2  The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigvcda  have  been  handed  down  with  the  Veda 
itself.  1871  R.  EU.IS  Cattillns  Ixi.  12  Chant  in  melody 
musical  Hymns  of  bridal.  1880  lirmv's  Diet.  Mas.  II. 
219/2  (La  Marseillaise)  The  words  and  music  of  this 
popular  French  hymn  are  the  composition  of  Claude  Joseph 
Rouget  de  Lisle  [24  Apr.  1792). 

3.  atfrili.   and  Comb.,  as  hymn-maktr,  -singer, 
-singing,  -tune,  -writer,  -v<riting;  hymn-quoting 
adj.,  hymn-mit  adv. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  186/1  An  Himpne  maker,  Iiymfnista. 
1653  ASHWBU  Fides  Afost.  263  His  Creed.. sung  hymne- 
wise  in  the  Church-service.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  A'at. 
(1852)  II.  234  Pathetic  lectures,  long  prayers,  and  incessant 


largest  amount  of  hymn-material. 

Hymn  (him\  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  worship  or  praise  in  song ;  to  sing 
hymns  to. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  96  As  sons  of  one  great  Sire 
Hymning  th'  Eternal  Father.  1733  POPE  Ess.  Man  in.  156 
In  the  same  temple.. All  vocal  beings  hymn'd  their  equal 
God.  1796-7  COLERIDGE  Poems  (1862)  21  Therefore  oft 
I  hymn  thy  name.  1830  SIR  R.  GRANT  Hymn, '  f>/: 
the  King'  vi,  While  angels  delight  to  hymn  thee  above. 

1874  PI-SEY  Lent.  Serin.  453  Evening  by  evening,  as  they 
came  to  the  setting  sun,  they  hymned  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. 

2.  To  sing  as  a  hymn ;    to  express  in  a  hymn  or 
song  of  praise. 

1727  POPE  Mary  Gulliver  to  Caft.  Gulliver  106  To  hymn 
harmonious  Houyhnhnm  through  the  nose.  1794  COLERIDGE 
Relig.  Musings  6  The  heavenly  multitude,  Who  hymned 
the  song  of  peace  o'er  Bethlehem's  fields.  1813  H.  &  J. 
SMITH  Kej.  Aiidr.,  Rcbuildiltf,  The  spheres  hymn  music. 

1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  III.  451  They  hymn  their  praises 
and  call  them  by  sweet  names. 

3.  cthsol.  To  sing  hymns. 

1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xxiv.  83  Where  this  minstrel-god  . . 
amid  the  quire  Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful 
lyre.  1778  St.  Tahtrnaele  Frames  28  Then,  as  they're 
hymning,  checks  'em  with  a  Gag.  1804  J.  GRAKAME  Sablath 
1 22  Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen,  The  shepherd- 
hoy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  VH, 
The  thrush  Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high. 

Hence  Hymning   hi'mirj)  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  417  Thus  they  in  Heav'n  ..  Thir 
happie  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent.  1674  DRVDEN 
State  Innoc.  iv.  i,  None  of  all  his  hymning  guards  are  nigh. 
1874  FARRAR  Christ  (1894)  118  Some  band  of  hymning 
angels. 

Hymnal  (hi-mnal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  hymn-vs 
+  -AL.  The  sb.  use  represents  a  med.L.  hymnale 
occurring  as  imnale  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  589/1.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hymn  or  hymns. 
1644  SIRE.  DERING  Prof.  Sacr.  C  iij  b,  Use  of  Musick  in 

the  hymnall  part  of  Service.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry  t,  J/n.s. 
vi.  102  We  find  many  of  the  elder  Poets  of  Greece  mixing 
the  hymnal  and  enthusiastic  with  the  historic  or  narrative 
Species.  1887  SIR  T.  MARTIN  in  ftla.  lor.  689 

They  begin  the  awful  Hymnal  lay. 

B.  s//.  A  collection  of  hymns  for  use  in  divine 
worship ;  a  hymn-book. 

14..   I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  588/6  Ilymnare  (in  later  hand} 

a  hymnale.      1537   in  Glasscock    Rec.    St.  Michael's.    />'/. 

;    Stort/ord  (18821    127  Item  an    Imnall    prynted    and  iiij 

i    professionals  of  parchement.      1543  C/mn/m:  Ace.  St. 

1    Giles,   Reading  67   Paid  for  an   Imnenall  xiiij''.      1554  in 

Antiquary   11894)   No%\    187    For  ij    hymnalls    iiij.t.      1846 

MASKEU.  JV0M.  Rit.  I.  p.  xcvi,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 

S.  Augustine,  with  the  breviary  and  missal  recommended 

by  S.   Gregory,  introduced  also  the  hymnal  then  used  at 

Rome.     1887  \titlt\  Congregational  Church  Hymnal. 

Hymnar,  var.  HYMXARY,  HYMNER!. 

1853  ROCK  Ch.  ofFathcrs\\\.  n.  13  One  of/F.lfri.:'-.  enact- 
ments requiring  each  clerk  to  have,  .a  hymnar. 

Hymnary  (hi-mnari).  [ad.  meil.L./y;;;;/«;i'w»/. 
f.  !iymn-«s  :  see  -ARY.]  A  collection  of  hymns  ; 
a  hymnal. 

1888  K.  H.  PI.I-MPTRE  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Jan.  59  They  [the 

were  required  to  learn  by  heart .  .their   Psalter,  their 

Hymnary  [ymf«aru>\,md  their  Anthem-book.    1898  (tit/e\ 


HYMN  O  GR  APHER. 

The   Church    Hymnary.      Authorised   for  use  in   Public 
Worship  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Chit, 
Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  [etc.]. 

Hymn-book  lii-nilnik;.  A  hook  containing 
a  collection  of  hymns. 

cjoo  tr.  Bella's  /fist.v.  xxii[i.].  (Concl.',  Vmenbec  misen- 
hce  metre.  1779  WESLEY  Hymns  Pref.  4.  I  am  persuaded 
no  such  Hymn-book. .has  yet  been  published.  1854  EMFR- 
SON  /•  //us,  Kloquenee  Wks.  (Bohn)  III 

I   call  him  only  a  good  reader  who  rsn   read  sen-: 
poetry  into  any  hymn  in  the  hymn-book. 

t  Hymner1.  Oh.  Forms:  I  ymener,  hym- 
ner,  ymiier,  5  i-,  ymner(e,  hympner.  [ad. 
eccl.  L.  hymnarium,  hymnal-ins  (later  also  liym- 
inir,-,ym  f,!,7r,\  ctc.\  a  hymnal :  cf.  OK  It  y»;- 
trier.  motl.F.  kymnajre.}  A  book  of  hymns;  a 
hymnal  or  hymnary. 


ymneras  an  .i.  eorwyre  bletsingboc  and  .in.  oire.  ?  c  1450 
in  Wr.-Wiilcker  509  i  Imnale  ft  fmnarinm,  an  ymncre. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  iS6/i  An  Hympner.  Jtitnftta  > 

Hymner-  (hi-mai,  hi-mnaj].  [f.  HYMN  j>.  + 
-F.R  i.]  One  who  hymns;  a  singer  of  hymns. 

1816  W.  TAYLOR  in  'Monthly  Rr.:  LXXX.  358  These 
hymners  of  idolatry.  1848  LVTTON  A'.  Arthur  vm,  rxxi, 
Nature,  thou.  .never-silent  H\  ninerunto  God.  1857  H.  H. 
WILSON  tr.  Rt£--'-'da  III.  53  Hymner,  we  hear  thy  words. 
that  thou  hast  come  from  afar. 

Hymnic  hi-mnik),  a.  (stl^  [f.  HYMN-  .t/..  + 
-ic  ;  cf.  F.  hymniquc.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  a  hymn  or  hymns. 

1589  PirmNBAH  F.ng.  Poesie  in.  vi.  lArb.  164  The  Poets 
Hymnick  and  historirall  who  be  occupied  either  in  diuine 
laudes,  or  in  heroicall  reports.  1615  SYLVESTER  St.  Le-.fis 
592  To  whom  wee  pay  Heroick  Duties  in  this  Hymnik  Lay. 
a  1631  DONNE  Poems  (1650)  255  He  rounds  the  aire,  and 
breaks  the  hymnique  notes  In  birds,  Heavens  choristers. 
organique  throates.  1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  Grk.  Poets 
(18341  197  Callimachus,  as  in  hymnic  duty  bound,  bitterly 
reviles  Euhemerus.  1882-3  in  Schaff  Enfycl.  Relig.  A' 
III.  2589/2  Several  cases  in  which  very  moderate  poetic 
talents  have  produced  eminent  hymnic  benefactions. 
B.  sb.  A  composition  of  the  nature  of  a  hymn. 

121834  I.AMH  .1/;V.  m-s,  (1871)  451  The  more  modern  or 
Wattsian  hymnics. 

Hymnicide.  noiice-ivti.  [f.  as  next  +  -CIDE  2.] 
The  '  murdering  '  of  a  hymn,  i.  e.  by  alterations. 

1861  F.-cangel.  Christendom  July  355  We  have  here  a  new- 
illustration  of  the  unhappy  practice  of  hymnicide,  which  is 
as  unjust  to  the  authors  of  hymns,  as  it  is  generally  detri- 
mental to  poetry. 

t  Hymni-ferous,  a.  rare-",  [f.  L.  hymn-us 
HYMN  sb.  +  -FEUOUS.]  '  Bringing  or  producing 
hymns'  (Bailey,  1721). 

Hymnifica'tion.  nonce-wet,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FICATION-.]  The  making  of  hymns. 

1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  III.  ix.  173  The 
of  our  hymnification. 


[f.  HVMN  sb.  +  -ISH.] 


hideousne 

t  Hymnish,  a.  Obs. 
Like  a  hymn. 

1583  STANYHURST  diiteis  it.  (Arb.l  51  Sonnets  are  carrolrd 
hymnish  Hy^  lads  and  maydens. 

Hymnist  (hi-mnist).  [f.  L.  hymn-us,  Gr. 
vpv-os,  HYMN  sb.  +  -IST  :  cf.  psalmist.]  A  com- 
poser of  hymns. 

1611  G.  SANDYS  Ot-iifs  Met.  xi.  (1626)  217  A  Dragon  .  . 

gaping  to  deuoure  the  Hymnists  face.     1813  T.  JEFFERSON 

//  ";-.•'/.  11830)  IV.  225,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  the 

palm  over  all  the  hymnists  of  every  language.    1858  BAILEY 

104  The  awful  hymnist  Orpheus,  bard  of  fable. 

Hymnless  hi-mlos),  a.  [f.  HYMN  sb.  +  -Lrs-;.] 
Without  a  hymn. 

1822  MILM-SN  .Martyr  of  Antioch  166  And  mute  as 
sepulchres  the  hymnless  temples  stand.  1873  W*  TAYLOR 
in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxlix.  6  The  man  who  has 
I'irit  and  a  hymnless  heart. 

Hymnodist  (hi-mmydist).  [f.  next  +  -1ST.] 
One  skilled  in  hymnody;  a  hymnist. 

01711  KEN  Hynnti  Erang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  197  For 
their  Divines  their  Hymnodists  they  own'd,  Who  while 
they  prais'd  a  God,  that  God  aton'd.  1883  Ch.  Times 
25  May  372  St.  Joseph  the  Hymnographer.  .was  the  most 
prolific  hymnodist  of  the  Eastern  church. 

Hymnody  (hi-mn&li).  [ad.  med.L.  hymiwdia, 
a.  Gr.  vftfySla  singing  of  hymns,  f.  vftvos  HYMN 
+  dtlSui'  lo  sing,  wSfi  song,  ODE.  Cf.  PSALMODT.] 

1.  The   singing  of  hymns  or  sacred  songs  ;  the 
composition  of  hymns  for  singing. 

a  1711  KEN  I'rania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  448  For  as  thy 
Temple-Offrings  fall  or  rise,  Hymnody  chills  or  fires,  Re- 
ligion  lives  or  dies.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xii.  124  The 
epos  ..  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  model  of  the  ancient 
hymnody.  1862  MERJVALE  Rom.  Etnp.  (1865)  III.  xxiii.  36 
The  poet  has  strictly  preserved  the  proper  form  of  hymnody. 
1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  L'north.  Lond.  led.  2)  151,  I  had  been 
prepared  for  the  Moravians  being  great  in  hymnody. 

2.  Hymns  collectively  ;  the   body  of  hymns  be- 
longing to  any  age,  country,  church,  etc. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1882-3  SCHAFE  Eucycl.  Relig.  Kit(n<'l. 
II.  1654  Among  the  jewels  of  German  hymnody. 

Hymnographer  (himnp-grafai;.  [f.  Gr.  i/i- 
voypa^-os  hymn-wnter  t.  U;U'O-E  HYMN"  +  -fptxftos 
writing,  writer)  +  -EB  '  .]  A  composer  of  hymns. 

o  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  Pref.  (1622)  4  There  could  none 
haue  any  cause  to  insult   ouer  another:  not  the  Hymno- 
grapher ouer  the  Historiographer.    [1656  HI.OTNT  (iVo.M 
\Vriter   of   Hymns.      1711   in   BM 


orty  years. 
Hymnologic 


HYMNOGRAPHY. 

1841  COL.  WISFMAN  Kem.  Let.  Kev.  II'.  Palmer  56  St.  Pru- 
,]f>:itms,  the  Christian  hymnographer.  1846  GROTE  Greece 
I.  {.(1854)  I.  46  The  hymnographer  describes  him  [Dionysus] 
as  landing  on  the  sea-shore.  1864  Sat.  Rr.'.  488  To  bring 
before  us  the  character  of  Hermes  as  conceived  by  the  so- 
called  Homeric  hymnographer. 

Hymnography  ijiimnirgrafi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-GRAPHV.]  The  literary  history  and  bibliography 
of  hymns. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1886  American  XII.  154  Hymnography 
has  become  a  distinct  branch  of  literature  within  the  last 
forty  years. 

nplp-d^ik),  a.     [f.  late  Gr. 
f.  iifii>o\6yos  :    see  HYMNOLOGY  and 
-1C.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  hymnology. 

1883  Homilct.  Monthly  Dec.  159  The  best  hymnologic  re- 
sults of  that  country. 

So  Hymnolo-gical  a.  =prec.  ;  Hymnolo'gically 
adv.,  in  relation  to  hymnology. 

1882  SALA  Amer.  Re-'is.  (1885)  392  It  was  something  of  a 
hymnological  melody  with  a  comic  flavour.  1888  Literary 
World  10  Aug.  115  '2  The  lines,  which  recent  hymnological 
controversy  has  made  famous.  1893  Sat.  Rev.  23  Apr.  485/1 
Hymnologicaily  worthless. 

Hymnologist  (himnp'lodgist).  [f.  Gr.  i/ivo- 
\uy-os  (see  next)  f  -IST.]  a.  A  composer  of  hymns, 
a  hymnist.  b.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in 
hymnology. 

1796  C.  BURNEY  Mem.  Metastasio  I.  42  If  Metastasio  had 
been  a  mere  psalmodist,  or  hymnologist.  1882-3  m  Schaff 
Encycl.  Rclig.  KnowL  II.  1054  Professor  F.  M.  Bird,  the 
hymnologist,  has  said  that  his  [T.  H.  Gill's]  hymns  were 
destined  to  a  long  life.  1889  J.  \V.  ROGAN  in  Homilct. 
Rev.  Mar.  207  (Funk)  Cowper.  .took  his  place  in  the  world 
as  .  .  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hymnologists  and  the  most 
popular  poet  of  his  generation. 

Hymnology  (himnp'lodji).  [Originally  ad. 
Gr.  \>nvo\oyia.  the  singing  of  hymns  (f.  vftvo^uyos 
hymn-singing;  cf.  L./y/«;z0/0<y»,rasingerofhymns); 
but  in  modern  usage  app.  taken  as  f.  HYMN  sb.  + 
-(O)LOHY.  Cf.  F.  hymnologie,  the  singing  of  hymns, 
a  treatise  on  hymns.] 

fl.  The  singing  of  hymns.   Obs. 

a  1638  MEDE  Ditit.  56  (T.)  That  hymnologie  which  the 
Primitive  Church  used  at  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  for 
the  Eucharist.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  IT,  Hymnology,  a  singing 
of  Hymns  or  Psalms.  1775  in  ASH.  1855  MILMAN  I.  at. 
Chr.  IX.  viii.  (1864)  V.  385  The  Chanting  and  Psalmody  of 
the  Church  he  would  perhaps  replace..  by  a  more  simple 
and  passionate  hymnology. 

2.  The  composition  of  hymns. 

1839  STONEKOUSF.  .  \.\'holme  222  With  reference  to  hymno- 
logy, he  [Charles  Wesley]  was  a  poet,  of  very  considerable 
talents.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  II.  463  note,  Christian 
hymnology  began  very  early,  though  the  hymns  were  not 
necessarily  metrical. 

3.  The  study  of  hymns,  their  history,  use,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  subject  of  this  study,  hymns  collectively 
or  as  a  form  of  literary  composition. 

1818  TODD,  Hymnology,  a  collection  of  hymns.  1828  ^>. 
Rev.  July  17  We  shall  enter  into  a  preliminary  historical 
sketch  of  the  psalmody,  and  what  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  hymnology,  of  the  Christian  Church.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iv.  (1864)  IX.  174  In  fact,  all  Hym- 
nology, vernacular  as  well  as  Latin,  is  poetry  only  to  pre- 
disposed or  habituated  ears.  1880  Mancli.  Guard.  24  Dec., 
The  most  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  handbook  of  hym- 
nology in  the  language.  1892  J.  JULIAN  (title)  A  Dictionary 
of  Hymnology. 

Hympe,  hympe  halt  :  see  HIMP. 
Hyn,  obs.  f.  HIN  fron.,  HYNE,  INN. 
Hynch,  obs.  f.  HINCH. 

Hynd,  obs.  f.  HEND  a.  Hynd,  hyne,  obs.  ft'. 
HIND.  Hynder,  obs.  f.  HINDER  a.,  v.  Hynd-, 
hynmast,  -mest,  obs.  ff.  HINDMOST. 

Hyne  (lwin),a<fo.  Obs.  e*.c.  dial.  Also  4-5  hyn, 
hyene,  heyn(n)e,  heine,  5  Men,  5-7  hine,  (8 
hind).  [A  northern  (chiefly  Sc.)  word,  synonymous 
with  southern  M  E.  HEN,  HENNE,  '  hence  ',  but  app.  of 
different  origin,  as  OE.  Aionan,  heonan  would  not 
normally  be  represented  by  hyne.  The  ordinary 
northern  word  for  '  hence  '  was  HETHEN,  of  which 
hyne  was  perh.  a  contraction,  as  also  whyne,  thyne 
=  ME.  hu'eSen,  feten,  whence,  thence.  Cf.  also 
SYNE:-j;fe«  ;ON.  si'ian).'] 

1.  Hence  ;  from  this  place  ;  away  ;  departed.  Is 
{gone)  hyne,  is  departed,  is  no  more.  dial. 

(-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulns  1162  f>u  wekit  spryt,  qa 
hyne  be  way  \  1:1440  York  Myst,  xxxvi.  272  Lede  we  her 
heyne  [rimes  pyne,  tyne].  c  1460  Tffvmmy  Jlyst.  xviii. 
216  We  haue  nede  for  to  go  hien  [rimes  myne,  tyne,  fyne]. 
ri47o  HENRY  Wallace  x.  514  All  the  men,  hyn  till  [the] 
orient,  c  1475  Raiff  Coilyar  49  Hine  ouir  seuin  mylis  I 
dwell.  1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  233  Sudaynly  in  the  space 
of  a  luke,  All  was  hyne  went,  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Foetus 
(S.  T.  S.)xvi.  39  All  the  blythenes,  joy,  anil  bliss,  The  lusty, 
wantoun  lyfe,  I  wiss,  Of  lufe  is  hyne.  1674-91  RAY  N.C. 
Wards  37  Hine,  Hence.  Cnmb.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
('733.)  I-  86  Far  hind  out  o'er  the  lee.  1813  W.  BEATTIE 
Fruits  Time  Parings  (1871)  32  Hyne  o'er  ayont  the  mill- 
stane  craigs.  1871  \V.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  GM  ii,  They're 
maybe  hyne  a\va'. 

t2.  From  this  world;  out  of  this  life.  (Baitli) 
heir  and  hyne,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Obs. 

c  '375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Symon  #  Judas  xi.  96  Eftyr  Ihesu 

vpratsit   wes  fra  hyne   to  hewyne.     a  1400-50   .-(  Uxevuur 

799  pou  must  rewle  all  my  realm  qwen   I  am  raght  hyne. 

1560  Rni.LANii  Crt.    I'enus  I.  442  Goil  ordamt  lufe  to  be 
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baith  heir  and  hinf .     1567  Gride  ff  Godlie  />'.  (S.  T.  S.I  235 
Confes  thy  -innis  les  and  inaer,  \  ntothyGod,  or  thow  hyne    ! 
wend. 

t  3.  From  this  time ;  hereafter.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1460  To"tvnelfy  Myst.  xvii.  90  Well  is  me  that  I  shall 
dre  Tyll  I  haue  sene  hym  with  myn  ee,  And  no  longer 
hyne.  1674-91  RAV  A'.  (.'.  11  'unls  37  Hine  of  a  while  ;  ere 
long. 

Hence  Hyneforth,  henceforth  ;  Hynefo  rward, 
henceforward  (also  fra  hyne  forward') ;  Hyne- 
ward,  hence. 

(11400-50  Alexander  734  Hy  be  hyneward.  11400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  125  Fra  heyne  forward  my  worde 
sail  be  of  als  grete  strenth..as  my  swerde.  1434  MISYN- 
friending  Life  xi.  123  Heynforward,  swettist  lorde,  go  not 
fro  me.  1570  Henrys  il'allace  i.  19  Hyne  furth  now 
[c  1470  hensfurth]  I  will  my  proces  hald. 

Hyney,  hynny,  obs.  ff.  HINNYZ/.  Hyng,  -e, 
obs.  ff.  HANG  v.,  HINGE.  Hyngel,  obs.  f.  HINCI  i:. 
Hynt,  var.  HKNT  v.  Obs. 

fiynward,  obs.  form  of  HINDWABD  adv. 

c  1440  HYI.TON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  I.  xiii,  Hyn- 
warde  are  all  bodely  thynges,  fforwarde  are  goostly  thynges. 

Hyo-  ihaiuA  [f.  Gr.  vo-  in  vo-fio-qs:  see  HYOID.] 
A  formative  element  employed  in  various  modern 
scientific  terms,  chiefly  anatomical,  referring  to  the 
hyoid  bone  in  connexion  with  adjoining  parts  of 
the  body. 

i8n  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  Hyo,  names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  originate  from,  or  are 
inserted  into,  or  connected  with  the  os  hyoides,  as  Hyo- 
glossus,  Hyo-pharyngeus,  Genio-hyo-glossns,  etc. 

Hyobra-nchial  a.,  pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  bronchia:.  Hyodont,  Hyodo'ntid  [Gr. 
u5ous,  68ofT-  tooth],  one  of  the  J{yodontid%  or 
toothed  herrings,  a  family  of  fresh-water  fishes 
having  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone,  found  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  North  America.  Hy^o-epiglo'ttic, 
Hy  o-epigflotti'deau  adjs.,  connecting  the  hyoid 
bone  with  the  epiglottis.  Hyog-a'noid,  Hy  og'a- 
noi'dean  adjs.  [GANOIII],  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of,  the  Hyoganoidei,  a  sub-class  of  ganoid 
fishes,  having  the  hyoid  apparatus  like  those  of  the 
teleosts.  Hyoglo'ssal,  Hyoglo'ssian  adjs.  [Gr. 
•yXuicaa  tongue],  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  tongue.  |Hyoglo  ssvts,  a  muscle  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  tongue.  Hyome'ntal  a.  [L.  men- 
turn  chin],  pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  together 
with  the  chin.  ||  Hyopla-stron  [PLASTRON]  =  II  YO- 
STEENAL  sb.  ;  hence  Hyopla'stral  a.,  belonging 
to  the  hyophistron.  Hyosca'pular  «.,  pertaining 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  scapula.  Hyothy'roifl 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage ;  also  as  sb.  =hyothyroid  muscle. 

1848  *Hyo-branchial  [see  HYPOBRANCHTAL].  1865  Reader 
No.  153.  631/3  The  hyo-brnnchial  apparatus.  1886  Syd. 
Soc.  Le.r.,  Hyobranchial  cleft,  a  cleft  or  fissure  situated 
in  the  embryo  of  Vertebrata  between  the  hyoid  arch  in 
front  and  the  . .  first  true  branchial  arch  behind.  1847 
CRAIG,  *  Hyo-epiglottic.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hyo-cpi- 
glottic  ligament,  extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
hyoid  bone  to  the  epiglottis.  1881  Miv, 


/ART  Cat  230  The 

*hyo-epiglottidean  muscles  are  very  small  ones.  1886  Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.,  *  Ilyoglossal  incml>i;ine,  a  fibrous  layer,  connect- 
ing the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  Ibid.,  '  Hyoglassian  nei-'e,  another  term 
for  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  1811  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  *rlyo- 
glossns.  1842  K.  Wn  SON  Anat.  Vade  M.  273  The  posterior 
border  of  the  hyo-glussus  muscle.  1872  MIYART  Elem.Anat. 
287  The  hyo-glossus  is  a  flat  muscle,  passing  from  the  cornua 
of  the  hyoid  upwards  to  the  side  of  the  tongue.  1871  HL'X- 
Lm  Anat.  I'ert.  v.  202  In  the  Turtle  the  plastron  consists 
of  nine  pieces  ..  the  second,  "hypplastron.  1844  J.  G.  WIL- 
KINSON Swedenborg' s  Anim.  Kingd.  II.  ii.  40  The  *hyo- 
thyroid  elevates  the  larynx,  and  closes  the  glottis. 

Hyocholic  (hDi|0kp'lik),<z.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Jt,io- 
swine  +  x0*1)  bile  :  see  CHOLIC  a.]  In  hyocholic  acid, 
formerly  a  synonym  of  hyoglycocholic  acid,  now 
applied  to  an  acid  ,C25H4,A)  derived  from  this 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

1859  Fo-mies'  Chem.  565  Hyocholic  acid  contains 
C-,iH,3NOi0.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  lll.i^Hyo- 
cholic  add,  CssHtuOi,  an  acid  obtained,  together  with 
glycocine,  by  the  action  of  potash  on  hyoglycocholic  acid. 
1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chem.  58  Pig's  bile  contains  hyo-chohc 
acirL.c 


[f. 


.  . 

.conjugated  with  glycocin  and  taurin. 

lic  (hai^iglikak^'lik"1,  a.  Chem. 
+  y\vicvs  sweet  +  x°^p  u'le  :  see 
GLYCOCHOLIC.]  In  hyoglycocholic  acid,  an  acid 
(C27HnNOf>)  which,  in  the  form  of  a  sodium  salt, 
is  the  chief  constituent  in  the  bile  of  pigs.  Hence 
Hyoglyco'cholate,  a  salt  of  this  acid. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  235  Hyoglycocholic  acid 
is  monobasic,  the  hyoglycocholates  in  the  dry  state  contain- 
ing C27H,2MN05. 

Hyoid  (h3i'oid),<7.  and  rf.  Anat.  [ad.  F.  hyoiJe 
i6th  c.  in  Pare),  ad.  mod.L.  hyoides,  Gr.  uoeiSijt, 


(l6th  i 
shaped 


(also 


like   the   letter   u ;    itarovv   voei 

»r fV,  the  hyoid  bone.     Cf.  HYO-.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Hyoid  bone :  the  tongue-bone  or 
os  //Hgmr,  situated  between  the  chin  and  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  In  man  it  is  a  horseshoe-shaped  or 
U-shaped  bone  (whence  the  name)  imbedded  hori- 
zontally in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  with  its  convexity 


rtery. 

Hyomandibular  (hai'dimsendrbiwlaj),  a.  and 
b.  Anat.     [f.  HYO-  +  MANDIBULAB.] 


IIYOSCYAMUS. 

pointing  forwards,  and   held   in  place  by  several 
ligaments. 

In  most  mammals  it  is  comparatively  larger  than  in  man, 
anil  iv  a  inoie  complicated  and  important  structure,  consist- 
ing  of  sevcr:il  (ii 

1811    IKiorKR  .1/r  •  Hyoid    bone.       1830    K. 

KN<  ix  />Vi  l,i''tt'\  ,  J  n,it.  ^  This  aperture  is.  .  tin  nisht-d  with 
a  branchial  membrane  supported  by  rays  from  the  1 
bone, and  an  osseous  operculum.     1880"  '   Dis. 

Throat  ff  Nose  I.  4  The  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

2.  Peitaining  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

Hyoid  arch,  hyoid  apparatus,  the  second  visceral  ari-h  in 
Vertebrates,  lying  between  the  hyomandibular  and  hyo- 
liranchial  clefts. 

1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'ade  M.  271  The  Hyoid  branch 
pities  forwards  beneath  the  thyro-hyoidcns.  1854  OWEN 
.«<•/._.$•  'l\;-th  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  185  The  hyoid 
arch  is  the  chief  support  of  the  branchial  arches  :md  gil's. 
1870  ROLLF.STGN  Anim.  Life  Introd.  71  Fish  have  no  sali- 
vary gland,  and  the  tongue  is  only  moveable  as  a  part  of 
the  hyoid  apparatus  upon  which  it  is  carried. 
B.  sb.  1.  The  hyoid  bone  :  see  A.  i. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hyoides,  a  Bone  at  the  root 
of  the  Tongue.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  basis 
of  the  hyoides  is  about  a  thumb's  breadth  long  on  the 
outer  side.]  1872  Mivun  I'.L-in.  Anat.  xii.  490  His  hyoid 
is  a  small  structure  with  one  pair  of  cornua,  instead  of 
several  branchial  arches.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  18  The  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid. 

2.  The  hyoid  artery. 

1883  H.  Grays  Anat.  (ed.  10)  340  The  hyoid  runs  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  supplying  the  muscles 
attached  to  it. 

Hence  Hyoi'dal,  Hyoi'dan  adjs.  =  next. 

1852  TH.  Ross  Hitmbohifs  Trav.  \\.  xvii.  70  The  bony 
drum  of  the  hyoidal  bone  of  the  araguato.  1888  ROLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Lifeql  The  embryonic  hyoidan  cartilage. 

Hyoidean(h3i|0i'd!'|fui),  a.  Anat.  [I.  mod. I.. 
hyoide-us  (f.  hyoides,  HYOID  B)  +  -AN.  F.  has 
hyo'idien]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  (bone). 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  279/2  The  hyoidean  furrows 
being  separated  at  first  by  the  cerebellic  protuberance. 
1834  OWEN  Skel.  ,$•  Teeth  in  Cm-.  Sc.,  Organ.  Xat.  I.  177 
The  haemal  arch  is  called  the  'hyoidean  arch  ',  in  reference 
to  its  supporting  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  88  The  hyoidean 
artery. 

i 

Stf.     Sl/tUt.         II.    iAAC'-  T  l»lil*1  J^iljl.  J.U1V.  J 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
mandible  or  lower  jaw. 

Hyomandibjtlar  bone,  in  fishes,  the  bone  of  the  suspenso- 
rium  which  articulates  with  the  cranium.  Hyonntndil'nlar 
cartilage,  the  dorsal  segment  or  the  upper  end  of  the  hyoid 
arch.  Hyomandibular  cleft,  the  cleft  between  the  mandi- 
bul.-ir  and  hyoid  arches  in  the  embryo  of  Vertebrates. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  I.  765/2  A  hyomandibuhu 
artery. -appears  to  represent  the  remains  of  the  hyoidean 
and  mandibular  aortic  arches.  1877  —  Anal.  Inr.  Anim. 
\.  67  The  hyomandibular  cleft  and  its  boundary  walls.  1888 
ROLLESTON  &  JACKSUN  Anim.  Life  93  The  hyomandibular 
and  symplectic  bones. 

B.  sb.  The  hyomandibular  bone. 

1872  MIVART  Elein.  Anat.  121  In  the  last-named  group 
the  lower  jaw  is  suspended  from  elements  of  the  ear  capsule 
by  a  bone  called  the  Hyomandibular.  1878  BFLL  Gegen- 
banr's  Camp.  Ana!,  p.  xii,  The  incus  is  developed  from  the 
uppermost  extremity  of  the  second  or  hyoid  arch,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  hyomandibular  of  fishes. 

Hyo-meter.    [Short  for  HYETOMETF.R.]   A  rain 

gauge.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r. 

Hyon,  var.  of  HYAN. 

Hyoscine  (haivsain).  Chem.  [Arbitrarily  f. 
HYOS(OYAML-S)  +  -INE.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid 
isomerous  with  hyoscyamine.  (The  name  was  first 
given  by  Reichardt  to  a  body  which  proved  to  be 
tropine.) 

1872  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  Suppl.  VI.  726  Hyoscine  was 
obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
1897  ALI.BUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  858  The  hypodermic  injection 
of  ^o  grain  of  hyoscine  has  been  recommended. 

So  fKyoscinic  (hsiicsi'nik)  a.,  in  Hyoscinic  add 
(C9H10O3),  Reichardt's  name  for  tropic  acid. 

II  Hyoscyamia  (hsiwsaii^'mia).  Chem.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  as  next,  with  ending  of  ammonia]  =next. 

1823  URE  Diet.  Chem.  (ed.  2)  503/1  Hyosciama  [sic),  a 
new  vegetable  alkali,  extracted . .  from  the  hyosciamus  nigra. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  269  Hyoscyamia  has  a 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  action  with  atropia. 

Hyoscyamine  (hsiicsaramain).  Chem.  [f. 
next  ^  -INE.]  An  extremely  poisonous  alkaloid 

CI7IL,,NO,),  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Hyo- 
styamus  nigtrtsA  some  other  Solanacex,  isomerous 
with  atropine;  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 

1858  HOGG  JVy.  Kins;,!.  SS3  Tne  s<!eds  i°f  henbane]., 
contain  an  alkaline  principle,  called  hyoscyamine.  i865T72 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  236  Hyoscyamine  neutralises  acids 
completely.  1875  Ibid.  "Suppl.  VII.  664  Hyoscyamine 
sulphate,  .crystallises  over  sulphuric  acid  in  radiate  groups 
of  white  shining  needles. 

iHyoscyamus  (hai|0s3i-ami>s).  Bot.  [ad.  Gr. 
voaKvapos  (f.  Ms.  gen.  of  5i  pig  +  xiia^oi  bean),  in 
Palladius  written  'iusquiamus.  whence  JUSQCIAM.] 

A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  N.O.  Solatia- 
cetv  ;  the  British  species  is  Ilyoscyannts  niger,  HEN- 
KANE,  b.  The  narcotic  extract  or  tincture  of  hen- 
bane. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hyascyamos,  the  Herb  Hen- 
bane.] 1799  Med.  Jrn  yamus  boiled I  in  milk, 
to  be  applied  to  the  eyes.  1838  Pinny  Cfcl,  All.  410/1 

GS 


HYOSTERNAL. 

Hyoscyamus.  when  taken  by  a  person  in  health,  produces 
•r  of  the   nervous  system.      1878  A.   H.    HA- 

Hyosternal  •'•  and  &•   Anat. 

[f.  HTO-  +  STKKXAI..]     a.   adj.  Pertaining  to  the 

liyui  1    apparatus     together    with    the    sternum    or 

•-bone.     b.   .t*.    The  second  pair  of  plates  in 

the  plastron  of  a  turtle,  also  called  the  hyoplastron. 

i835-6Top  I,  284  ;i  Twoanteri^r  iatetal pieces, 

the   h.  I83B-47  '    HI-    838/i     1 

piece  is  bounded,  .posteriorly  by  another  pair  named  the 
•N  A  nim.  Life  28  The  hyosiernal 
processes  are  continued. 

II  Hyosternum   (hai|«st5',m£m).     Anal.      [f. 

HVO-  +  SriCUXI'M.]     -  IIVOSTKRS'AL  sb. 

Hyostylic  ii3i|0st3Hik),  a.  Anat.  [f.  HYO- 
+  Gr.  crrtA-or  pillar  +  -K'.]  I  laving  the  lower  jaw 
suspended  from  the  cranium  by  a  hyomandibular 
bone  (opposed  to  an  tasty  lie  and  amphistylic,  q.v.  . 
Al-ci  s'ai'l  of  the  lower  jaw  itself. 

1880  GuNTHER/r/s/i«74The  Ganoid  fishes  with  persistent 

,  >r,!.  but  with  a  hyostylic  skull.      1888  ROLLESTON  & 

JACKS  'N  A  nim.  Life  96  When  the  lower  jaw  is  connected  to 

the  cranium  solely  by  a  hyomandibular  element   derived 

from  the  hyoid  arch . .  it  is  said  to  be  hyostylic. 

Hyp  hip.  Also//,  hyps,  colloq.  tObs.  [Ab- 
breviation of  HvrocHoxnuiA.  See  HIP  sb?  and 
HYPO.]  Usually  the  hyp,  the  hyps  :  hypochondria, 
morbid  depression  of  spirits. 

c  1705  BERKELEY  in  Fraser  Life  (1871!  422  Hyps  and  such 
like  unaccountable  things.  1712  THORESBY  Diary  (ed. 
Hunter1  II.  120  So  overrun  with  the  hyps,  that  he  lold  me 
he  thought  he  should  not  live  till  night.  1731  SUIFT 
Cassiniis  ,y  Peter  35  Heav'n  send  thou  hast  not  got  the 
hyps  !  1736  GRAY  Lett.  Wks.  1884  II.  5  If  the  default  of 
your  spirits  and  nerves  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of  the  hyp, 
I  have  no  more  to  say.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  Introd. 
51  Some  Abbreviations  exquisitely  refined  ;  as..Hypps,  or 
Hippo,  for  HypjL-hondriacks.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Mise- 
ries Hum.  Life  (18261  Post.  Groans  v,  An  unconquerable 
fit  of  sullenness,  indolence,  the  hyp,  or  the  head-ache.  18*5 
R.  P.  WARD  Tremaine  II.  i.  2  Belmont  was  a  melancholy 
place,  and  I  was  dying  there  of  hyp  ! 

attri/i.  1731  Lett.fr.  Fog's  Jrnl.  (1732'  II.  236  As  to., 
your  Hyp-Doctors,  .and  your  Country  Parsons,  let  him 
leave  all  these  Fellows  to  my  Management. 

Hyp,  obs.  form  of  Hip. 

Hyp-,  the  form  of  HYPO-  used  before  a  vowel : 
see  the  words  below. 

Hypactic  (hipae  ktik),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [ad. 
Gr.  inta.KTi.K-6s,  f.  inraytiv  to  carry  off  below,  f.  inro 
HYPO-  I  4-  017611'  to  lead,  carry.]  Purgative.  Also 
asrf.  (see  quot.  1823). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sitpp.,  Hypactic  medicines,  a  term 
used  by  some  authors  for  cathartic  medicines.  1833  CRABB 
Technol.  Diet.,  Hypactics,  medicines  which  serve  to  evacu- 
ate the  f2e:es.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Hypjesthesia  (hipesbrsia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  HYPO-  4  -t-  Gr.  -ataOr/aia,  aiaBr/ais  sensation, 
vEsTHESis.]  Diminished  capacity  for  sensation  ; 
dulled  sensitiveness.  1886  in  Sra!.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hence  Hypsesthe 'sic  a.,  of  or  belonging  to 
hypsesthesia. 

Hypaethral,  -ethral  (hip-,  kaipf-bral),  a. 

[f.  L.  hypvthr-us.  hyp:vthr-os,  adj.  and  sb.,  ad.  Gr. 
CiraiSpos  under  the  sky,  in  the  open  air  (f.  intu 
HYPO-  i  +ai0i7p  air,  ETHEK)  +-AL.] 

1.  Open  to  the  sky  ;  having  no  roof. 

In  its  application  to  buildings  adopted  from  Vitruvius,  who 
used  it  to  designate  a  supposed  type  of  Greek  temple,  in 
which  the  cella  was  left  wholly  or  partly  uncovered. 

[1715  LEONI  Palladia's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  9  All  the  space 
surrounded  by  the  inner  columns  was  open,  whence  the 
Prospect  of  such  Temples  was  Hypcthros,  that  is,  uncover 'd.J 
1794  Rndim.  Anc.  Archtt.  (ed.  2)  107  The  internal  colon, 
nade  to  the  hypaethral  temple  is  a  peristyle.  1843  FORD 
Handbk.  Spain  I.  377/2  The  Patio  is  an  hypethral  quadri- 
lateral oblong  of  some  120  ft,  by  60.  1871  M.  COLLINS 
Mr<j.  -y  Mtrch.  I.  i.  r  The  old  Elizabethan  house,  built  as 
an  hypaethral  quadrangle  with  cloisters,  stands  on  a  hill 
looking  southward,  a  1876  —  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  I.  26  The 
builders  of  Stonehenge.  .sought  to  make  their  hypaethral 
temple  sublime  in  its  vastness. 

2.  Open  air.     Also  as  sb.  (nonce-use)  :  One  who 
lives  in  the  open  air. 

1875    LOWELL   L<  I      r35    Being   much   of  an 

hypaethral,  I  augured  ill  from  it.     1879  RISKIN  Arrows  of 

11880)  I.  246  The  Greek  and  Istrian  marbles  used  at 

Venice  are  absolutely  defiant  of  hypaethral  influences.    1887 

.t  a  hypaethral  story  it  is,  how 

much  of  it  passes  in  the  oj 

II  Hypalgia  'hipie-ia^ia1.  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  HYPO-  4  +  Gr.  -a\-yia,  SA-yo?  pain ;  cf.  Gr. 
inraVye'fii'  to  have  a  slight  pain.]  A  slight  feeling 
of  pain;  a  decrease  in  pain.  Hence  Hypa  'l£fic  a. 

1855  '"  M  "'NIC  /-:.i/,u.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hypalla'Ctic,  a.  rare.  [acl.  (jr.  i/iraXXa/cTi«-u9 
exchangeable.]  Of  the  nature  of  hypallage. 

1896  F.  H.M.I.  in  .\'at:,in  i  N.  Y.I  LXl'l.  342/1  This  ex- 
vpallactic  constructions. 

Il  Hypallage  so  f>  hipal- 

lage,  hyppalage,  (7  hypallagy).  [L.  hypallage,  a. 
Gr.  inraMayri  interchange,  exchange,  f.  vnu  livi'O- 
I  +  H\\aaaeiv  stem  d\\ay-j  to  exchange.  Cf.  F. 
hypallage  (i6th  c.  .J 

A  figure   uf  speech  in   which   there  is  an  inter- 
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change  of  two  elements  of  a  proposition,  the  natural 
relations  of  these  being  rever 

Servius,  in  commenting  on   Virg.   /•£"«.  iii.  61,  explains 

dare  < ,  lasses 

In  Quintilian  ,vni.  vi.  23)  the  word  i  written  as 

Greek)  has  the  sense  of  METONYMY,  and   English  authors 

have  sometimes  applied  it  loosely  or  incorrectly  to  other 

:DIIS  from   natural    forms   of  expression,   esp.   to  the 

rence   if  attributes   from   their   proper   subjects   to 

olhers   cf.  quot.  1586). 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  83  Hypallage,  when 

by  change  of  property  in  application  a  thing  is  delivered, 

,/  wound  thus  given,  for,  having  thus 

wickedly  wounded  him.  1589  PL'TTEXHAM  Eng.  Poesie  III. 
xv.  i  Arb.)  183  The  Greekes  call  this  figure  (Hipallage).  .we 
in  our  vulgar  may  call  him  the  tvnderchange)  but  I  had 
rather  haue  him  called  the  (Changeling'.  1654  VILVAIN 
Theorem.  T/ieal.  vi.  153  Names  of  Men  may  import  Men 
of  name,  sith  such  Hypallages  are  usual  in  Scripture.  1789 
MADAN  Persius  (I795J  66  note,  Casaubou . . says  that  this  is 
an  Hypallage.  1844  T.  MITUIKLL  Sophocles  I.  25  note, 
Hypallages  of  this  kind  abound  in  Sophocles.  1874  T'.  X. 
HARPER  Peace  through  Truth  Ser.  II.  I.  44  note,  T'he  phrase, 
'  you  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law ',  . .  is  a  hypallage  for 
1  the  law  has  become  dead  to  you'. 

Hence  Hypallagize  v.  intr.,  to  use  hypallage. 

1896  F.  HALL  in  Kalian  (N.  Y.)  LXII.  342  i  Here 
Shakespeare  hypallagizes. 

il  Hypanthium  (hipse-nbii'm).  Rot.  [mod.L., 
f.  HYPO-  2  -t-Gr.  di'Ous  flower.]  See  quots.) 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hypanthium,  term  given  by- 
Link  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  calyx.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 
61 1  '2  Hypanthium,  the  fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end 
of  a  flower  stalk.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Hot.  (ed.  6)  415/2 
Hypanlhinm,  an  enlargement  or  other  development  of  the 
torus  under  the  calyx. 

Hence  Hypa-nthial  a.,  belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  hypanthium. 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  214  A  hypanthium  or 
hypanthial  receptacle  is.. a  flower-axis  or  receptacle  de- 
veloped mainly  under  the  calyx. 

II  Hypapaiite  (hipapos'ntf).  Gr.  Ch.  [a.  Gr. 
virairavrrj,  late  form  of  inravrlj  a  coming  to  meet.] 
A  festival  commemorating  the  meeting  of  the 
infant  Jesus  and  his  mother  with  Simeon  and  Anna 
in  the  temple. 

a  1646  J.  GREGORY  Postlmma,  Episc.  Piierorum  (1649) 
108  The  Arabick  Translation  of  this  Constitution  hath 
more  Holiedaies  than  the  Original!,  and  the  Hypapante 
for  one. 

Hypapophysis  (hipapp-fisis,  haip-).  Anat. 
/'/.-ses.  [f.  HYPII-  2  (/>':  +  APOPHYSIS.]  AnApo- 
PHYSIS  or  spinous  process  on  the  lower  or  ventral 
side  of  a  vertebral  centrum. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  ty  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Or^an.  Nat.  I. 
169  The  exogenous  parts  are  the.  .parapophysis.  .the  meta- 
pophysis..the  hypapophysis.  1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  ii. 
42  Processes  which  appear  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  cen- 
trum in  many  animals,  and  which  are  termed  hypapophyses. 

Hence  Hypapophysial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hypapophysis. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  <$•  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  I\'at.  1. 197 
The  hypapophysial  part  of  the  atlas.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Hypapophysial  arch,  a  bony  ring  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  vertebrse  of  some  animals,  constituted  by  the  junction  of 
two  hypapophyses. 

HypargyriteChipa'jd^irsit1.  Alin.  [f.  HYPO- 4 
+  ARGYRITE  (f.  Gr.apTvpos  silver).]  Asilverore,  a 
massive  variety  of  MIARGYRITE,  from  Clausthal  in 
the  Harz  Mountains. 

1868  DANA  Mill.  led.  5!  89. 

Hyparterial  (-ajtlo-rial),  a.  Anat.  [f.  HYP(O- 
2  +  ARTERIAL.]  Situated  or  lying  beneath  the 
'artery'  or  trachea. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Hyparxis  (hipaMksis)-  Philos.  rare.  [a.  Gr. 
iiTrapfis  existence,  subsistence,  f.  virapxfv  to  begin 
to  be,  to  exist,  f.  vit&  HYPO-  I  +  apxav  to  begin.] 
Being,  essence. 

1792  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  II.  361  Every  thing  subsists  in  its 
own  order,  according  to  hyparxis.  1797  —  in  Monthly  Mag. 
III.5H  They  consider  ideas,  at  one  time,  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  father;  at  another.,  as  the  exempt  hyparxes  lor 
summits)  of  b> • 

Hypaspist  (hipce'spist,  haip-).  Gr.Anliq.  [ad. 
Gr.  iiTrao-mr/Tjj?  shield-bearer,  f.  vitt>  HYPO-  1  +  acnrls 
shield.]  A  shield-bearer  ;  one  of  a  distinguished 
body  of  troops  'to  which  the  foot-guards  belonged) 
in  the  Macedonian  army. 

a  1827  W.  MITFORD  cited  in  Webster  (1828).  1839  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  VI.  313  The  king  himself  \\  ^nt  up  with  500  of 
the  hypaspists  to  view  the  place.  i85sGROTE6><YC<*  n.  xcii. 
XII.  82  Another  description  of  infantry  organized  by  Philip 
called  the  Hypaspists — shield  bearers  or  Guards  ;  originally 
few  in  number  and  employed  for  personal  defence  of  the 
prince.  Ibid.  83  The  hypaspists  are  used  also  for  assault  of 
walled  places,  and  for  rapid  night  marches. 

||  Hypate;hi'pa(7).  Anc.Gr.  Music,  [l^./iypatf, 
a.  Gr.  vTrarrj  (sc.  x0/"*^  *  noiu>  uppermost  string, 
fem.  of  CiraTos  uppermost,  last.  Cf.  F.  hypate] 
The  name  of  the  lowest  tone  in  the  lowest  two 
tetrachords  of  ancient  Greek  music. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarclts  Mor.  1254  It  appeareth  also 
manifestly,  by  the  Hypates,  that  it  was  not  for  ignorance  that 
in  the  Dorian  tunes  they  forbade  this  Tctracbord.  1660 
SiANi.Kv  lliil.  Philos.  ix.  (1701)  386/1  -omul 

in  ihe  diapason  concord,  is  called  Hypate  ;  because  vnarof 
ugnifieth  hi 

Hypaxial  ;_hipa.-ksial,  hoip-),  </.  Conipar.  Anat. 


HYPER-. 

[f.  HYPO-  2  +  Axi-s  +  -AL  ;  cf.  AXIAL.]     Lying 
beneath,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  vertebral  axis. 

1872   MIVAKT    /•-'/<•;;/.   Anat.  ?2i    llypaxial   processes  may 
also   be   developed    beneath    vertebne   to   which   complete 
paraxial  arches  are  annexed   .  in  the  thoracic  region  of  many 
birds.     1886  Syd.  Sat.  Lt.\-.,  liypaxial  arch,  the  ai 
bone  formed  by  the  hjemapophyses  of  a  vertebra. 

Hyp'd,  obs.  form  of  HYPPED. 

Hype,  obs.  form  of  HIP  s/>.1 

Hypecacuana,  obs.  form  of  IPECACVAXHA. 

1  Hype'nemy.  Ct'S.  :a>;\  [ad.  I.,  hypcnc- 
iniuni  {ffi'itin},  a.  Gr.  inrrfi'tfjioi'  (yov)  wind-egg, 
f.  urro  beneath  +  avifios  wind.  Also  used  in  L. 
form.]  A  wind-egg. 

[1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  iv.  vi.  194  Such  as  are 
addled  swim,  as  do  also  those  which  are  tearmed  hypeneiina 
or  wind-egges.]  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  Schol.(l7i3)  571 
Provided  that  it  he  not  a  Hypenemy  or  Wind  Egg. 

So  Hypene  mious  a.  [Gr.  iirrjviiHOs},  full  of 
wind,  windy  ;  said  of  an  egg. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hyper  (horpaa),  humorous  or  colloquial  ab- 
breviation (a)  uihypercritic,  (b)  oihyper-Calvinist. 

1689  PRIOR  Kp.  to  F.  Shephard  168  Criticks  I  read  on 
other  Men,  And  Hypers  upon  them  again.  1856  SPURGEOK 
AY™  Park  St.  Pulpit  No.  102  We  are  called  Antinoi:. 
we  are  cried  down  as  hypers.  1863  CATER  Punch  in 
Pulpit  xi.  (ed.  3)  no,  I  call  you,  then,  Mr.  Hyper,  not  for 
the  sake  of  giving  you  a  nickname,  but  for  the  sake  of 
distinguishing  you  from  other  religionists  to  whom  you  do 
not  belong  .."it  is  the  well-known  designation  of  those  who 
go  beyond  Calvin. 

Hyper-  (haipai),  prefix,  repr.  Gr.  \nttp-  (vittp 
prep,  and  adv.,  'over,  beyond,  over  much,  above 
measure ') ;  in  Gr.  combined  adverbially  with  verbs, 
in  the  local  sense  '  over,  above,  beyond ',  as  vmp- 
fiaivftv  to  step  over,  overstep,  cross,  viripf}a\*<iv 
to  throw  over  or  beyond  ;  and  hence  in  the  adjec- 
tives and  substantives  thence  derived,  as  virfpHaros 
going  across,  transposed  (cf.  HYPEKBATON),  virtp- 
/3oAf)  a  throwing  over  or  beyond,  overshooting, 
excess,  extravagance,  HYPERBOLE,  vneppoXiitui 
HYPERBOLIC.  Also  with  adjectives  formed  on  sub- 
stantive stems,  implying  that  the  thing  or  quality  is 
present  over  or  beyond  the  ordinary  degree,  as  inrip- 
flD^os  over-daring,  high-spirited,  inripdios  of  over- 
whelming might ;  and  later  with  ordinary  adjectives 
with  the  sense  '  exceedingly ',  as  viripfiffas  im- 
mensely great,  uWp/«iAo?  exceedingly  beautiful.  In 
this  sense  also  sometimes  with  verbs,  as  imtpaya-aav 
to  love  exceedingly,  imfpfx^alpeiv  to  hate  exceed- 
ingly. Also  combined  prepositionally  with  sbs., 
forming  adjs.  with  the  sense  of  lying  or  going 
beyond,  surpassing,  as  frnepfiopfos  that  is  beyond 
the  north  wind,  HYPERBOREAN,  irrtpupioj  lying  over 
the  frontier,  virfpovpavtos  that  is  above  the  heavens, 
vTtipSios  more  than  divine,  viripftfTpos  going  beyond 
measure  (or  metre) ;  whence  also  with  sbs.  from 
adjs.,  as  iiiripOiipiov  the  lintel  of  a  door,  virfp^fTpia 
a  passing  all  measure. 

Comparatively  few  of  these  have  come  down  or 
been  adopted  in  English,  hyperbole,  hyperborean, 
with  their  derivatives,  being  the  chief ;  but  from 
the  171!)  century  hyper-  has  been  extensively  used, 
more  or  less  on  Greek  analogies,  in  the  formation 
of  new  compounds,  and  has  even  become  a  kind  of 
living  element,  freely  prefixed  to  adjectives  and 
substantives,  as  in  groups  I  and  4  below. 

I.  Formations  in  which,  as  in  HYPERBOREAN, 
the  prefix  has  the  prepositional  force  of  'over, 
beyond,  or  above'  (what  is  denoted  by  the  second 
element). 

1.  General  formations  :  a.  adjectives,  as  hyper- 
-angelical,  -archifological,  -arclriffiscopal.  -bar- 
barous, -constitutional,  -cieatiire/y,  -diabolical, 
•equatorial,  -magical,  -magnetic,  -miraculous,  -fa- 
thetic,  -prophetical,  -stoic,  see  also  hypertthieal, 
hyperrational,  etc.,  below.  b.  Rarely  in  sub- 
stantives i, except  abstracts  from  the  adjs.),  and 
verbs  ;  e.  g.  hyptrgoddess,  liypenleify  :  see  below. 

1650  R.  GF.LL  Scrm.  27  The  divine,  intellectual,  "hyper- 
angelical  world.      1881    H.  GoODWIM   in    7 Vi7;;.v.  (  itn: 
H'estinM.  Arfli.r.tl.  Soc.   VI.  234   A  "hyper-archaeological 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.   1657  J.  GOODWIN  Tricrt 
Tried?-,  Authority  . .  not  so *hyper-archepiscopall,  so  super- 
metropolitan.      1831    T.    L.    PKACOCK   Cro:cl:ct    (  astlt   ii. 
(1887)  27  A  vhyperbarbarous  technology,  that  no  Athenian 
.me.      1827    HAIIAM  Cm.,/.   Hist.  (1876) 
III.  xiv.  98  A   kind  of  paramount,  and  what  I  may  call 
•hypcr.constitutional  law.     1856    K.  A.  VAVKHAN  Mystics 
11860!   I.   100  Virtues  which  are  unhum.m.  anti-turrestnal, 
icreaturely — forgive  the  word.    1641  J.  JACKSON  'I rue 
!  V.Ik  all,  diabolical),  nay  "hyper- 
!3zo    SUM  M-V    ]l'ilc/i    All.    Intl. 

equatorial  climate.   1837  CARLYLR 
Jiiam.  AVi/,7.  xiv.  Misc.  Ess.   1872  V.  184  Su.  b 

.il  is  this  our  poor  old  Real  world.  1680  R.  Fi  i 
7.  Si-rift.  (1801)  II.  iii.  170  By  a  touch  of  this  "hyper- 
magnetic  power.  1826  SOUIHF.V  I'irnf.  Keel.  Angl.  483 
Though  introduced.. l>y  such  'hyper-miraculous  miracles. 
1866  l.ond.  Ke-.'.  15  Sept.  288/2  That  which  is  "hyper- 
pathetic,  which  is  really  too  deep  for  tears.  1613  JACKSON 
Cried  n.  xxii.  §  4  His  [Christ's]  "hyperpropheticall  spirit. 


HYPER-. 

1817  Coi.F.RinGE  />'/,'<•.  /-''.  I-  >*•  48  A  crude  egoisms, 
a  boastful  anil  'hyperstoic  hostility  to  nature.  1870  Ttmplc 
Bar  Mag.  Mar.  41  Listening  to  that  *byperteratrk] 
singing. 

2.  Mus.  a.  In  the  names  of  the  musical  modes 
hyperxolian,    -dorian,    -Ionian,     -lydian,     -mixo- 
lydiiin,  -Phrygian,  denoting  either  (a     the  acute 
modes  in   ancient  Greek  music,  which  began  at 
a  definite   interval    above   the   ordinary   .Kalian, 
Dorian,    etc.,    or   (/')    the   'authentic'    modes   in 
mediaeval  music  (the  same  as  sEolian,  Dorian, 
etc.)  as  contrasted  with  the  'plagal'  modes  hypo- 
ifolian,  -dorian,  etc.     b.  Also  formerly  in  names 
of  intervals  measured  upwards,  as  hyperdiapason, 
hyptrdiapentc,  hyperdiatessaron,  hyperditone  (see 
DIAPASON,  etc.).         (Cf.  HYPO-  3.) 

1760  STILF.S  Anc.  Greek  Music  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  713. 
Ibid  722  They  placed  the  Hypermixolydian  at  a  diapason 
from  the  Hypodorian,  towards  the  acute,  giving  it  that 
denomination  from  its  position  above  the  Mlxolydian. 
1867  MACFARKEN  Harmony  \.  14  The  fourth  mode  Ambrose 
selected  is  the  Hyper-Lydian  sometimes  called  Mixo- 
Lydian.  1873  H.  C.  BANISTER  Text-tk.  Mus.  31  The 
authentic  modes  were  also  called  Hyper-Ionian,  Hyper- 
Dorian,  etc. 

3.  In  various  terms  of  modern  Mathematics,  as 
hyperconic,  hypercycle,  etc.   (see  below) ;   esp.  in 
adjectives  applied  to  functions,  etc.,  related  to  or 
resembling  those  denoted  by  the  simple  adjectives, 
but  involving  some  extension  or  complication,  as 
hyper-complex,   -elliptic,   -geometric  (-ical),  -jaco- 
bian,  -spherical.     See  also  HYPERDETERMIXAXT. 

1816  tr.  Lacmix's  Diff.  *  Int.  Calculus  574  These  series, 
in  which  the  number  of  factors  increases  from  term  to  term, 
have  been  designated  by  Euler ..hypergeometrical  scries. 
1881  Atlienxum  22  Jan.  136/1  '  On  the  Periodicity  of  Hyper- 
elliptic  Integrals  of  the  First  Class ',  by  Mr.  W.  R.  W. 
Roberts.  Ibid.,  The  Differential  Equation  which  is  satis- 
fied by  the  Hypergeometric  Series.  1893  FORSYTH  'lit,: 
Functions  32  The  hypergeometric  series,  together  with 
all  its  derivatives,  is  holomorphic  within  a  circle  of  radius 
unity  and  centre  the  origin. 

II.  Formations  in  which,  as  in  HYPERCRITICAL, 
HYPERCRITIC.  the  prefix  has  the  adverbial  sense  of 
'over  much,  to  excess,  exceedingly'. 
4.  General  formations,  comprising  adjectives  (with 
their  adverbs),  substantives,  and  (a  few)  verbs; 
often  corresponding  to  one  another  in  meaning. 

a.  adjectives  (with  corresponding  adverbs^ :  as 
hyptraccurate,  -acid,  -active,  -acute,  -brutal,  -carnal, 
-classical,  -composite-,  -confident,  -conscientious, -ele- 
gant, -excursive,  -fastidious,  -grammatical,  -hilari- 
ous, -idealistic,  -latinislic,  -logical,  -lustrous,  -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical,  -modest,  -moral,  -mystical, 
-neurotic,  -obtrusive,  -orthodox,  -ridiculous, -saintly, 
-sceptical,  -sentimental,  -speculative,  -superlative, 
-torrid,  -tragical, -transcendent, -tropical,  -wrought, 
etc.  b.  substantives,  as  hyperacidity,  -activity, 
-acuteness,  -civilization,  -climax,  -conformist,  -con- 
scientiousness, -conservatism,  -division,  -exaltation, 
-excitability,  -federalist,  -hypocrisy,  -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysm, -pietist, -plagiarism, -ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity,  -sensibility,  -subtlety,  -vitaliza- 
tion.  etc.  c.  verbs,  as  hypercmphasiu,  -realize, 
-vitalize. 

1893  SIR  R.  BALL  In  High  Heav.  iii.  60  The  reader  must 
not  think  that  I  am  attempting  to  be  *hyper-accurate  in  this 
definition  of  the  North  Pole.     1897  AI.LIUTT  Sjist.  .1 M. 
III.  525  A   'hyperacid  gastric  juice  is  secreted.     lbiii.\\. 
9i5This  [grinding]  pain  I  believe  to  bedueto  'hyperacidity. 
.867  Assi  IK  in  Bienn.  Rctrosp.  AVrc  Syd.  Sac.   89  The 
"hyperactive  condition  of  the  brain  in  acute  mania.     1888 
Mtdical  .V«M  2  June  608  Organs.. in  a  state  of  'hyper- 
activity.     1888  F.  WINIF.RTON  in  Mind  July  389  Subtlety 
and  "hyperacuteness  were  the  bane  of  Scholasticism.     1890 
Ch.   Times  17  Jan.    56/3  The  'hyper-carnal    views  which 
predominated   prior   to   the    Reformation.      1844  1- raters 
Mar.   XXIX.   52  The   conventional  trammels  of    hyper- 
civilisation.     Ibid.  55  The  "hyper-classical  may  dispute  as 
they  will.     1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  XXH.  212  1 
feelings  are  alternately  startled  by  anticlimax  and     hyper- 
climax.     1894  ll-estm.  Caz.  10  Jan.  3/2  The  "hyper-con  i- 
dent  tone  in  which  the  gentlemen  referred  to  presume  to 
lecture  the  executive.     170.  Imuam  Dim  led.  Hunter 
I.    259    For  fear   the.  ."Hyperconformists   should,  .prevail 
against  the  Bishops  themselves  and   the  moderate   party. 
1845  O.  BROWN-SON  ins.  VI.  369  It  seems  that  lh« i  sin  of 
Rome  is  -hyperconservatism.     1838  Bladtw.Mmf.  XU 
644  I  He]  falls  into  the  easy  error  of  'hyperdivision.     iB?3 
Boo/taller' s  Calal.,  'Ape1  and  'Spy'  have  succeeded  n 
•hyperemphasizing  the  peculiarities  of  manner,  appearam 
and  dress  of  all  the  leading  men  of  .the  day.     1882  />„,„. 
Victoria  Jnst.  177  A  "hyper-exaltation  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge  above  the  tree  of  life.     1875  H.  C.  ^°°?..''"'r^ 
(1879)  167  A  stage  of  muscular  "hyper-excitability.    1849 
POE .Marginalia TWks.   1864  III.  538  The  harum-scarum 
"hyperexcursive  mannerism.      1807  J.  ADAMS   I  Its.  (ib 
IX    592  The.. lories,  and    'hyperfederalists    w.ll   rebellow 
their   execrations  against   me.      .834  GEN.    P.   T 
Rare.  (,642MII.  8?  A  few  quakerly  "^K^T™^1"' 
individuals   linger    by   the  olden  forms.     1839    I.   *<*£** 
Antifopofr.   xv.   ii.    314  What    hypocrisy  !    what     hype 
hypocrisy  !     ,884  Atlunxu'n  27   D«.   852/2    Ih  :  •hyper- 
ir/ealistic    speculations   of..  Ibsen       18.9   COLERIDGE 
ISl»-kw    Mae  VI    107  [Sir   Thos.  Browne  is    often  tin  ) 
B1"'a,  and  mlgnificen9.7  in   his   style. and   diction^    thouj;,, 
.too  often  big,  stiff,  and'hypetlatinUtic.    .883  V". "-' ' 
Jan.  27  The  "hyperlogical  cerements  that  held  his  muni  in 


j, j luiions  arc  avuiueu.      losyi..   ii.i..^ 

Farriana   II.    101   note.  This  *hyper-orthod"X  and  ultra- 
Tory  divine.      1800   W.  TAYLOR    in  Monthly 
3.9    Another   fault    or   misfortune   of   Klopsiock,  is    his 
"hyperorthodoxy.     1877  DAWSON  Orig.    U'orlit  vi._  .35  A 


super-irritation,  *hyper-paroxysm.  1804  SOUTHKY  in  Ann. 
Rev.  II.  548  The  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  these  *hyper- 
plagiarisms,  where  the  theft  is  not  more  daring.  1873  F. 
HALL  Mod.  Eng.  39  Masters  of  'hyperpoh 
pedalianism.  1891  Temple  Kar  Mag.  June  149  Tl 
masteress.  ."hyper-realised,  perhaps,  how  mm:h  I 
to  bhiiK-.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Tluo!.  224  The  liypt-r- 
reverential  regard.  1883  T.  MOZI.EY  Rein;n.\.  xliv,  '1'here 
is  not  the  slightest . .  palliation  of  my  little  piece  of  '  hyper* 
ritualism.  1874  FARRAR  Christ^  (ed.  2)  II.  xliv.  117  tiait, 
The  cold  *hyper-saintly  ones  might  say.. surely  she  might 
wait  yet  one  day  longer  !  1638  CHILI  INGW.  A',  /  c-  f'rat.  i. 
vi.  §  38-  357  lf  >'ou  will  be  so  "hyperscepticall  as  to  per- 
swade  me,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  doe  beleeve  all  this,  i 
1881  BI.ACKIE  Lay  Serin,  ix.  312  The  "hyperscrupulosity  of 
a  verbal  conscience.  1883  F.  M.  C»AWFO»D  llr.  Claudius 
iii,  The  blandishments  and  caressing  "hypereensualun!  of 
Delmonico.  1868  MRS.  \Viin  xi:v  /'.  .S7)V«A-  vn,  'One  less 
little  life  in  the  world',  said  I,  -hypersentimentally.  1859 
DARWIN  in  Life  f,  Lett.  11887!  II.  144  The  *hyperspeculative 
points  we  have  been  discussing.  1877  BLACK  Gran  i'ast. 
xiv,  *  Hyper-subtleties  of  fancy.  1663  CowLEV  I'frses  ff 
Ess.,  Liberty  ( 1669)  83  If  the  person  be  /'an  kupcr  tlbattut, 
there's  a  "Hupersuperlative  ceremony  then  of  conducting 
him  to  the  bottome  of  the  stairs.  1825  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Km. 
XXXII.  372  Souls  in  Purgatory, and  even  beyond  it,  m  the 
•hyper-torrid  Zone  of  the  spiritual  world.  1800  W.  TAYLOR 
in  'Monthly  Mag.  X.  502/1  The  two  devils,  .rant  and  roar 
somewhat  "hypertragically.  1877  E.  CAIRD  Thilos.  haul 
vi.  117  Such  *hyper-transcendent  conceptions.  1885  1*. 
OLIFHANT  Syinpncumata  210  In  this  struggle  for  a  curative 
•hypervitalisation.  Ibid.,  Those  "hypervilalised  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  m  7  htol. 
319  A  "hyper-wrought  theology. 

5.  Specific  and  technical  terms,  esp.  of  Pathology 
and  Physiology,  as  hypercicuity ,  hyperalbumi- 
nosis,  etc. :  see  below.  Also  HYPER.EMIA,  etc, 

III.  6.  Formations  in  which  hyper-  qualifies 
the   second   element  adverbially  or  attributively, 
signifying  that  this  is  itself  the  higher  in  position 
of  two  or  more,  or  the  highest  in  serial  order  or 
degree ;  as  in  HYPERAPOPHYSIS,  HYPERCORACOID, 
hyperhypostasis. 

7.  In  Chemistry,  hyper-  denotes  the  highest  in  a 
series  of  oxygen  compounds  (cf.  HYPO-  5),  e.g.  hy- 
perchloric,  hyperiadic,  hyperoxide  ;  but  this  is  now 
more  commonly  expressed  by  PER-. 

1795  PEARSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  34r  It  may  be 
called,  according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  hyper-carburet 
of  iron.  1841  PARNELL  Chem.  Anal.  (1845)  303  Ireat  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  by  which  hyperchlorate  of  soda  and 
the  excess  of  hyperchlorate  of  barytes  are  dissolved.  i8s5 
MAYNE  E.rpos.  Lex.,  Hypercarbonatcs,  a  former  term  lor 
the  salts  now  called  Bicarbonates.  Ibid.,  Hypersulphuret. 

IV.  The  more  important  words  belonging  to 
all  these  groups  appear  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  main  words ;  others  of  less  importance  or  less 
frequent  use,  and  mostly  of  recent  introduction, 
follow  here.     (For  most  of  these  no  statement  of 
derivation  is  needed,  as  they  are  simply  formed 
by  prefixing  hyper-  to  another  word,  the  etymology 
of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place  :  c.  g.  fyptr- 
acuity,  f.  hyper-* ACUITY,  q.v.) 

Hyperacu-ity,  excessive  or  morbid  acuteness 
the  bodily  senses,.     ||  Hyperalbnmino'sis  Path., 
excess  of  albumen  in  the  blood.     ||  Hyperalgesia 
(-seldjfsia),  II  Hyperalgia  (-se'M.-jia)  Path.  [Gr. 
virtpa\ff-etv   to    be   pained   exceedingly,    -uA/via, 
aA/yos  pain],  excessive  sensitiveness  to  painful  im- 
pressions;   hence  Hyperalgesic   (-xldje'sik;   a., 
pertaining    to     or     affected    with     hyperalgesia. 
Hypera-narcny,  a  condition  beyond  or  worse  than 
anarchy.     Hyperaphic  (-le-fik)  a.  Path.  [Gr  a<p-r, 
touch],   excessively   sensitive    to    touch    (Mayne 
1855).  Hyperarc'hyfGr.apx'7,  -a/>xi'arule],cxcess 
of  government.  Hyperasthe'nia,  -a'stheny  J  at/i. 
[ASTHKMA]:    see  quot.     Hyperbrachycephalic 
(  bne  kis/fe'lik)    a.    Cranial.,    extremely    brachy- 
cephalic  ;  applied  to  a  skull  of  which  the  cranial 
index     is    over    85;     so    Hyperbrachycepfcaly 
(-bnckise-fali),  the  condition  of  being  hyperbra- 
'    chycephalic.     Hyperbra  nchial  a.  /.ool.,  ritual 
above   the    gills   or  branchia'.      II  Hypercardia 
Path     FGr.    KapSia    heart],    hypertrophy   of    the 
heart  :.SW-  Soc.  Lex.  1886).     Hypercnromatism 
r-kr,>..-"matiz'm),    abnormally    intense    colorat 
Hypercnro-matopsy    (see    quot.,   and    chroma- 
topsy  s.v.   CHHOMATO-).     Hyperco-nic  a    Geom., 
relating  to  the  intersection  of  two  comcoids  or  : 
faces  of  the  second  order.    Hyperco'smic  a.,  .boi 
the    world,   supramundane.     Hypercycle   Gam. 
fa.  F.  hytircycle},  name  given  by  Laguorre  t' 
class  of  curves  comprising  the  hypocycloid  with 


HYPER-. 

four  cusps,  the  parabola,  the  anticaust; 
parabola,  etc.  (1883  Camples  Kendu*  XCIY.  ; 
etc.).    f  Hyperde'ify  v.  trans.,  to  exalt  above  I  •  <•<!. 
Hyperdistri'butive  a.,  distributive  in  relation  to 
more  than  one  variable  (sec   I  MM  P.I  i"  i  IVK  a.  6) ; 
si',  a  hyperdistributive  function.     Hyperdyna-mic 
a.,  excessively  violent  or  excited,  as  the  vital  powris 
in  certain  morbid  conditions  (Mayne,  iNse).     ||  Hy- 
peremesis  (-e'mi-sis)  Path.,  cxce?  ':ng; 

so  Hyperemetic  (-fme'tik)  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  hyperemesis  iMayne,  i  Sj s  i.  Hyper- 
e-thical  a.,  beyond  the  sphere  of  ethics.  ||  Hyper- 
genesis  (-d.^e'nesis),  excessive  production  or 
growth;  so  Hypergenetic  (-iljvnc  tik  a.,  per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  hypergencsis  (Mayne, 
1855).  Hypergo  ddess,  a  being  of  higher  rank 
than  a  goddess,  a  supreme  goddess.  Hyper- 
hidro'sis,  -idrosis  (trron.  /'ath.,  ex- 

cessive sweating.     Hyperhypo-stasis:   see  quot. 
t  Hyperhypsi'stous  a.     [Gr.  fyiar-us    highest], 
exalted  above  the  highest.     Hyperidea  tion,  ex- 
cessive flow  of  ideas,  extreme  mental  activity,  or 
restlessness.       ||  Hyperkinesis    (-kainrsis)    [Gr. 
/tiVr/ffi!  movement],  abnormal  amount  of  muscular 
movement,   spasmodic  action  ;  so   Hyperkinetic 
(-kaine'tik)    a.,    pertaining   to    or    affected   with 
hyperkinesis.      Hypermedica'tion,  excessive  use 
of  medicines.     Hypermne'sia  [Gr.  firf/crts  remem- 
brance],  unusual    power    of    memory.      Hyper- 
natural  a.,  beyond  what  is  natural  (in  qnot.  as 
sb.].    t  Hyperne'plielist  [Gr.  tirtrWipeA-o!  above 
the  clouds,  vftpekrj  cloud],  one  who  goes  above  the 
clouds.     Hyperno'mian  a.  [Gr.  t/Wpvo/i-os  trans- 
gressing the  law,  vd^os  law],  above  or  beyond  the 
scope  of  law.  Hy  perno  te,  an  additional  or  supple- 
mentary note.     Hypernutri'tion,  excessive  nutri- 
tion :  =  HYPERTROPHY.   Hyperorga'nic  a.,  beyond 
or  independent  of  the  organism.   Hyperorthogna- 
thic  (-pijwgnre'jnk)  a.  Cianiol.,  excessively  ortho- 
gnathic  ;  applied  to  a  skull  in  which  the  cranial 
index  is  over  91 ;  so  Hyperorthognathy  (-('J|'{''- 
gnabi),  the  condition  of  being  hyperoithognathic. 
Hyperpharyngeal  a.  Zool.,   situated  above  the 
pharynx.      II  Hyperphasia    (.-f.-'-zia     Path.    [Gr. 
<paais  speaking  ;  after  aphasia},  excessive  talking 
occasioned  by  a  want  of  control  over  the  vocal 
organs,  due  to  cerebral  affection  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886} ;  hence  Hyperphasic  (-fse'zik)  a.,  affected 
withhyperphasia.  Hyperpheno'menals.. superior 
to  what  is   phenomenal,    noumenal.      Hyperpy- 
retic    (-psire-tik)    a.    Path.    [Gr.   mp(rus  fever], 
pertaining  to  or  affected  with  ||  Hyperpyre'xia,  a 
high  or  excessive  degree  of  fever ;  whence  Hyper- 
pyre-xial,    Hyperpyre'xic  adjs.    =  hyperpyretic 
Hyperra-tional  a.,  above  or  beyond  the  scope  of 
reason.     Hyper-re'sonance,  excessive  resonance 
of  a  part  of  the  body  on  percussion ;  so  Hyper- 
re-sonant  a.     Hyperrhythmical  a..  MOl 
to  the  rhythm,  hypermetrical.     ||  Hypersarco  ma, 
Hypersarco-sis  Path.,  proud   or  fungous 
Hypersecre'tion,   excessive   secretion.     Hjrper- 
se-nsitive  a.,  excessively  sensitive,  over-sensitive  ; 
hence  Hyperse  -nsitiveneis.    Hyperse-nsual  a., 
above  or  beyond  the  scope  of  the  senses,  super- 
sensuous.      Hyperspace  Geom.,  space  of   more 
than  three  dimensions.     Hypersperma'tic  a.  [Gr. 
airipua  seed],  characterized  by  excess  of  s 
Hyperthe-rmal,  Hyperthe-rmic,  a.  [Gr.  0ipp.us 
hot    THERMAL]  characterized   by  excess  of  heat, 
of   very    high    temperature.      II  Hypertrichosis 
(-trikflu-sisl  [Gr.  rpix<uoa  growth  of  hair    f.  rpix; 
Spif  hair],  excessive  growth  of  hair,  locally  or  over 
the   body   generally.     Hypertridime  nsional  a. 
Geom    of  or  relating  to  more  than  three  dimension*. 
Hynertypic,  -ical  a.,  rarpaning  whnt  is  typical. 
Hypernra-nian  a.  [Gr.  wpovpAv^},  lying  above 
the  heavens,  super-celestial.     Hypernre-sis  [Gr. 
ofiomns    urination],   excessive    discharge    c 
Hyperra-scular    a.,    vascular    to    an    abnormal 
degree;  hence  Hyperva.cnla'rity, hypervascular 
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1877    I>OOI!f  •  /(  .'•':.    II.          I    '    thc-t     CtirV 

l>e  given  the  appropriate  name  of  'Hyper 

1877  1'i.ACKit  It'isf  Men  33q  Until  they  climb    Iu 

K  fields.       1663  Aron-bimn,  76  They  do  "Hyper-deifie 
it,  advance  it  above  God.     1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lt.< 
Percwisix,      1875  H.  C.  WOOD  I lyper- 

emesU  may.  .be  divided  into,  .such  as  is  due  to  over- 
deprr  ••iiietics  ; .  .such  as  arises  from  irritation  of 

the  stomach.  i88j  J.  MAKIINKAU  Study  X/vV'^i  ^89  The 
boundary  between  the  ethical  and  the  *hyper-ethical.  1855 
MAYNL  Expos.  Le.t.,  *  Hypergenesis,  ..  a  congenital  excess 
or  redundancy  of  parts.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pratt,  • 
559  The  hypergenesis  of  the  pulp  [of  a  tooth],  1847  GROIE 
Greece  n.  xxxii.  IV.  264  These  supreme  goddesses  [the 
MceraeJ— or  'hyper-goddesses,  since  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit  to  them.  1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Med. 
Terminal,,  "Hyptrliidrosis.  1876  DuHRIHG  ./Ttt.  Skin  125 
Hyperidrostsisafunctional  disorder  ofthe  sweat  glands.  1874 
MIVART  Evolution  in  Contemp.  AVr-.  (Jet.  788  As  if  the  term 
' hyp^rhypostasis  was  not  a  familiar  one  to  denote  the  abso- 
lute personality  as  distinguished  from  every  dependent  one. 
1680  Counterplots  26  The  Angels  in  their  exalted  nature, 
have  they  knees,  for  this  "hyperhypsistous  Immanuel?  1855 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lcx.,'Hyp<:rcincsis.  1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON 
AVr;'.  Dis.  103  There  is  hyperkinesis.  there  being  a  tendency 
to  muscular  spasm.  1880  Muui  V.  ^85  Hyperkiiiesis  or  super- 
abundant vivacity  of  movement.  i88atr  Ribot's  Dis.  Memory 
iv.  174  Is  this  exaltation  of  memory,  which  physicians  term 
'kypermnesin,  a  morbid  phenomenon  ?  1854  S.  PHILLIPS  Ess. 
fr.  Titties  Ser.  n.  324  There  is  Heep,  articled  clerk .  .him,  too, 
we  are  inclined  to  put  in  the  category  of  the  vhypernatural». 
1708  MOTTELX  Rabelais,  Pantagr.  Prognost.  Prol.,  What- 
ever  all  the  Asirophyles,  "Hypernephehsts.  .have  thought. 
1841-4  EMERSON  £ss.t  Experience \\ks.  (Bohn)  I.  188  The 
intellect  ..  is  antinomian  or  *hypcrnomian,  and  judges  law 
as  well  as  fact  1758  Monthly  Rev.  153  Notes  which  refer 
again  to  other  notes,  and  *hypernotes  or  further  quotations. 
1885  G.  H.  TAYLOK  /Wr/L  Therap.  128  *Hypernutritic'ii  if 
nerve  centres.  1841-2  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  RcitCs  Wks. 
11863)  864  The.,  purely  mental  act  of  will:  what  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  I  would  call  the  *hyperor^anic  volition.  1887 
A.  E.  SHU-LEY  in  Q.  Jml.  Micros.  -5V.  Jan.  350  The  hyper- 
pharyngeal  groove  of  Amphioxus.  »88a  A.  C.  FKASER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  761/1  The  *hyperphenomenal  reality  of 
our  own  existence.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  614. 
"Hyperpyretic  temperatures  are  such  as  considerably  exrcc-J 
even  the  high-febrile.  1866-80  A.  FLINT  Print.  Med.  (ed.  5) 
190  *Hyperpyrexia  ..  is  to  be  combated  by  the  cold  bath  or 
by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Tkerap.  (1879)  654  Good  effects  of  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  heat  in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia.  1896  ALLBUTT  Syst. 
Med.  I.  500  *Hyperpyrexial  symptoms.  1897  Ibid.  III.  25 
"Hyperpyrexic  symptoms  commenced  on  the  seventh,  eighth 
or  ninth  day.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  ii.  11867)  27  The 
man  of  imaginative  or  *hyper-rational  piety.  1879  St. 
George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  246  Acute  pain  in  right  chest.. 
"Hyper-resonance  on  percussion.  Ibid.t  Upper  two-thirds 


* Hypersarcoma . .  A  fleshy  excrescence.  1847  CRAIG,  Hyper- 
sarcatna,  exuberant  growth  of  granulations  on  a  sore.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  *Hypersarcosist  a  preternatural  Ex- 
crescence, or  growing  out  of  Flesh  in  any  part  ofthe  Body. 
1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  71  *Hypersecretion.  1876  GROSS 
Dis.  Bladder  44  Hypersecretion  of  mucus  and  pus.  1871 
Miss  BRADDON  Lovelsix,  170  Apt  to  be  "hypersensitive, and 
easily  disturbed  about  trifles.  1897  ALLBUTT  Sysi,  Med.  III. 
in  In  this  condition  the  reflex  apparatus  ofthe  glottis  is 
•*>)  hypersensitive.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  xxxvii,  As 
private  as  the  utmost  "hypersensitiveness  could  desire.  1867 
CAYLKY  in  Math.  Pap.  (18931 VI.  191  The  u,uasi-geometrical 
representation  of  conditions  by  means  of  loci  in  *hyper-space.  • 
1893  Academy  21  Oct.  345/3  Sometimes  called  pan-geo- 
metry, sometimes  thegeometry  of  hyper-space,  and  sometimes 
n  on- Euclidian  geometry.  1811  W.  TAVLOK  in  Monthly  R^j, 
LXV.  y  Men.  .in  the  'hyperspermatic  state  are  very  subject 
to  mental  hallucination.  1886  Sy,/.  S<?c.  l.c.r.,  *H\-pcr- 
thermat.  of  an  insupportable  heat.  1896  ALLBUTT  'Syst. 
Med.  I.  154  The  '  *hyperthermic  '  state  produced  by  punc- 
ture [of  the  brain]  is  found  to  differ  from  true  febrile  pyrc-\ia. 
1880  Mature  4  Mar.  424  Instance*  of  *hypertricho>is  in 
woman.  1875  CAYLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  CLXV.  675  The 
language  of  'hypertridimensional  geometry.  1886  W.  H. 
FLOWLK  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Jan.  318  [Oceanic  negroes]  arc 
represented,  in  what  may  be  called  a  *hypertypical  form, 
by  the  extremely  dolichocephalic  Kai  Colos.  1883  SYMONUS 
Shaks.  Predcct'ss.  \v.  614  The  poet  moves  in  a  "hyperuranian 
region.  1813  Q.  Rev.  IX.  470  Where  there  is  *hyperur^i>, 
he  forbids  fruit.  1876  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  IX.  49  The  dura  j 
mater  was  not  especially  "hyper-vascular.  Ibid.  50  There 
was.,  an  outgrowth  of  cerebral  substance  ..  it  presented 
marked  'hyper-va>cularity. 

II  Hyperaemia  (haiparrmia).  Path.  Also 
-heemia.  -emia.  [mod.L.,  f.  HYPER-  5  4-  Gr. 
-aifj.ia  ,cf.  anxtnia,  etc.),  f.  af/*a  blood.  *Cf.  Gr.  I 
infpatfto-tiv  to  have  excess  of  blood.]  An  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  blood  in  a  particular  part, 
arising  either  from  increased  How  through  the 
arteries  (active  or  arterial  h.\  or  from  obstruction 
in  a  vein  (passive  or  venous  h.'  ;  congestion. 

1836-9  TODU  Cyt-l.  Anat.  II.  826/2  Hypenemia  of  one 
organ  may  give  rise  to  anamiia  of  another.  1876  Ui 
Dis.  Skin  64  Cutaneous  hyperaemia  tonsists  in  an  e\- 
c  amount  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  1878 
POSTED  Phy&.  n\.  v.  $  3.  487  Due  to  a  onesided  hypertuemia 
ofthe  spinal  cord. 

Hence  Hyperaemic,  -emic  (haiparrmik,  a.,  of, 
]>ertaining  to,  or  affected  with  hypenemia. 

1839-47 TouL)(>/.  Anat.  III.  62/2  The  bones.,  were  in  an 
hypenemic condition.  1897  AM  i  -,  III.  424 The 

mucous  coat  [ofth<  mo«t  frequently  hypernmk. 

Hyperaeolian,  a.    .-hi,.  Mn,.\  see  HYPEU-  2. 

II  Hyperaesthesia  (-cs-,  -/sj>7-sia).  [mod.L., 
i.  HTFKE-  5  ^  (ir.  •cur0^olat  awOijats  j^erception, 
feeling.]  rath.  K\ce>Mve  and  morbid  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres. 


1849-52  Touu  C>'tV.  Anat.    I\  case  of  Hy- 

peraesthesia.  .the  patient  could  perceive  the  distinctness  of 
the    two   points  on  the   foot.      1880    M.    MACKLN/:; 
Throat  <y  Xose  1.  415  Hysterical  persons,  suffering  fnuu 
hyperaesihesia  or  parae>theMa  of  the  larynx,  often  erro- 
neously fancy  that  something  is  sticking  in  the  part. 

b.  tnmrf.  Excessive  sensibility  or  sensitiveness 
(in  general. 

1865  LLCKY  K  at  ion.  II.  103  note.  In  sleep,  nyper«a-thc>ia 
of  the  memory  is  very  common.  1866  AI.GLK  SoKt.  .\'a:.  \ 
Man  iv.  -.'64  He  suffered  dreadfully  from  what  may  be 
called  social  hypera;sthesia,  a  morbid  over-feeling  of  the 
relations  between  himself  and  others. 

Hypereesthe-sic,  bad  form  for  next. 

1888  Amer.  Jt-nl.  Psyctol.  Feb.  339  Hyperaeathesic  states. 

Hyperaesthetic  (-es-,  -/sf-e-tik).  a.  Also 
-esthetic,  [f.  HYPER-  4,  5  +  Gr.  ala$rjTtK-6s  per- 
ceptive :  see  --ESTHETIC.] 

1.  A  fleeted  with   hyperocsthesia  ;   excessively   or 
morbidly  sensitive. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.i.,  Hyperesthetic.  1872  K.  G. 
THOMAS  Dis.  Women  116  The  hypersesthelic  condition  of 
the  nerves.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  872  In  peritonitis 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  hyperaesthetic. 

2.  (Jiyper-xsthttic}.    Excessively  aesthetic. 

1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886)  85  When  one  meets 
bevies  of  hypersesthetic  young  maidens.  1896  Advance 
iChicago)  25  June  918/2  Some  hyper-esthetic  people  think 
that  no  good  can  come  from  a  sermon  whose  divisions  are 
marked  by  '  first ',  '  secondly  \  and  '  thirdly '. 

Hyperapophysis  (-apfrfisis).  Anat.  [f. 
HYPER-  6  +  APOPHYSIS.]  *  A  process  of  bone  ex- 
tending backward  from  the  neural  spine  of  one 
vertebra  to  that  of  another,  or  developed  from  the 
post-zygapophysis '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1872  MIVART  Eltm.  Anat.  ii.  45  It  Is  possible,  .for  the 
neural  spine  to  send  back  a  pair  of  processes  (hyperapo- 
physes),  as  in  Galago. 

Hence  Hyperapophysial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  hyperapophysis. 

t  Hyperaspist  c-^'spist).  Ol>s.    Also  in  Gr. 

form  ||  hyperasprstes.  [ad.  Gr.  virtpaairtarfjs 
protector,  defender,  f.  virfpaairifav  to  hold  a  shield 
over,  f.  dovis  shield.]  A  defender,  champion. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  \.  i.  §  5.  33,  I  appeal  to  any 
indifferent  reader,  whether  C.  M.  be  not  by  his  Hyperaspist 
forsaken  in  the  plain  field.  1647  JER-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Prtph. 
iii.  63  If  it  should  meet  with  peevish  opposites  on  one  side, 
and  confident  Hyperaspists  on  the  other.  1747  WARBUKTON 
Shtiks.,  Mail:  iv.  iv.  4  The  allusion  is  to  the  Hyperaspists 
of  the  ancients,  who  bestrode  their  fellows  fain  in  battle,  and 
covered  them  with  their  shields. 

Hyperbatic  lhaipaitaetik),  a.     Gram,  and 

Rhet.  [ad.  Gr.  uwep/Scm/cos,  f.  virep&arov  HYPKR- 
BATON.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hyper- 
baton ;  transposed,  inverted.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Hence  Hyper ba-tically  adv.,  in  the  way  of  hyper- 
baton, by  transposition  or  inversion. 

I  Hyperbaton  hsipaubat^n;.  Gram,  and  Rhet. 
Also  6  hiper-,  -tone.  [a.  L.  hyperbaton^  a.  Gr. 
tr*4p&arav,  literally  *  overstepping ',  f.  vTTfpftaivfiv 
[vftf  over  +  ftaivftv  to  step,  walk).] 

A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  customary  or 
logical  order  of  words  or  phrases  is  inverted,  esp. 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Also,  an  example  of 
this  figure. 

(The  substantive  is  first  recorded  m  Latin  authors  (Quin- 
tilian  and  Pliny) ;  but  Plato  and  Aristotle  use  the  verbal 
adj.  £>Trep/3aTos  with  reference  to  transpositions  in  lang: 

1579  K.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  SJu'ph.  Cat.  May,  A  patheti- 
call  parenthesis,  to  encrease  a  carefull  Hyperbaton.  1599 
THVSSE  Anitnadv.  11875*  56  The  sence..ys  'the  fcnde 
makethe  this '  for  whiche  Chaucer  vsethe  these  wordes  by 
Transpositione,  (accordinge  to  the  rethoricall  figure  Hiper- 
batone),  'This  makethe  the  fende  '.  1641  M.iLTOttAttim<vtti. 
v.  11851'  223  If  your  meaning  be  with  a  violent  Hyperbaton 
to  transpose  the  Text.  1727  H.  HERBERT  tr.  FUnrys  EccL 
Hist.  I.  62  There  are  so  many,  .hyberbatons  and  transpo- 
sitions, which  render  his  stile  difficult.  1776  G.  CAMPBELL 
Philos.  Rhet.  (iSoit  II.  348  We  have  here  a  considerable 
hyperbaton.  .there  being  no  less  than  thirteen  words  inter- 
posed between  the  noun  and  the  preposition.  1866  BAIN 
Eng.  Composit.  38  The  Hyperbaton.  .is  purposed  inversion 
.  .before  announcing  something  of  great  emphasis  and  im- 
port, thus  giving  to  a  meditated  expression  the  effect  of  an 
impromptu. 

Hyperbola  (hdip5*j;Wla)i  Geom.  [a.  mod.L. 
hyperbola^  ad.  Gr.  i»irc/>#oAT?  the  name  of  the  curve, 
lit.  excess  (cf.  HYPERBOLE),  f.  vir€p@d\\etv  to  exceed 
(vit€p  over  -f  £oA\eic  to  throw).  In  F.  hyperbole. 

Trie  hyperbola  w;is  so  named  either  because  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  plane  to  the  base  of  the  cone  exceeds  that  of  the 
side  of  the  cone  isee  ELLITSE\  or  because  the  side  of  the 
rectangle  on  the  abscissa  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate 
is  longer  than  the  latus  rectum.] 

One  ofthe  conic  sections ;  a  plane  curve  consisting 
of  two  separate,  equal  and  similar,  infinite  branches, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  with  both 
branches  of  a  double  cone  .i.e.  two  similar  cones 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  vertex).  It  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  curve  in  which  the  fucal  distance  of 
any  point  bears  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix  a 
constant  ratio  greater  than  unity.  It  has  two  foci, 
one  for  each  branch,  and  two  asymptotes,  which 
intersect  in  the  centre  ofthe  curve,  midway  between 
the  vertices  of  its  two  branches.  (Often  applied 
to  one  branch  of  the  cur\x. 


1668  P-iil.    Trans.   III.  643  The  Area  of  one   Hyperbola 
computed,  the  Area   of  all  other*   may  be   theu<_c 
argued.      1691  Bt.x  i  LEY  2-  .67  They  would  not 

have  moved  in  Hyperbola's.,  or  in  Llli]i>fS  very  eccentric. 
1706  W.  JUNKS  Sj'n.  Fabuiir.  Matheseos  256  The  Section-, 
of  the  opposite  Cunes  will  be  equal  Hyperbolas.  1718 
PEMBERTON  Xeu'trns  Pkilvs.  23 j  With  a  velocity  still 
greater  the  body  will  move  in  an  bypjerboU.  i8a8  H 
Course  Math.  II.  102  The  section  is  an  hyperbola,  when 
the  cutting  plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  lu^e  than 
the  >ide  of  the  cone  nukes.  1885  GOODAL: 
(1892)  381  note,  If  the  outline  of  the  growing  plant  i-,  a 
hyperbola,  the  periclinals  will  be  confocal  hyperbolas,  with 
the  f-ame  axis  but  different  parameter. 

b.  Extended  (after  Newton)  to  algebraic  curves 
of  higher  degrees  denoted  by  equations  analogous 
to  that  ofthe  common  hyperbola. 

1717-41  CiiAMutK.s  Tjr/.  >.  v.,  Infinite  Hyperbola's,  or 
Hyperbola's  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  tho^e  defined  by  the 
equation  ay"'  "*" "  =  £j'"  <«  +  ,r>  ".  //'/:'..  As  the  hyperbola 
of  the  first  kind  or  order  has  two  asymptotes,,  that  - 
second  kind  or  order  has  three,  that  of  the  third,  four,  etc. 
1753  —  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.  v.,  Hyperbolas  of  all  degree-,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation  -T'" y"  —  a'>IJf" .  1852  [see  Ii 

Hyperbole  (haipa-jb^U";.  Also  6  yperbole, 
hiperbole.  [a.  Gr.  vvfp$o\ff  excess  fcf.  HYPER- 
BOLA), exaggeration  ;  the  latter  sense  is  first  found 
in  Isocrates  and  Aristotle.  Cf.  F.  hyperbole  (earlier 
yperhoU  .] 

1.  2\ht-t.  A  figure  of  speech  consisting  in  exag- 
gerated or  extravagant  statement,  used  to  express 
strong  feeling  or  produce  a  strong  impression,  and 
not  intended  to  be  understood  literally,  b.  With 
a  and^/.,  an  instance  of  this  figure. 

15x9  Mou  Dyaloge  iv.  iiob/i  By  a  maner  of  ^peking 
which  is  among  lerned  men  called  yperbole,  for  the  more 
vehement  expressyng  of  a  mater.  1579  FULKE  Hi 
Parl.  340  He  must  note  an  hyberbole  or  ouerreaching 
speach  in  this  sentence.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  L.  L.  v.  ii. 
407  Three-pil'd  Hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures 
pedanUcalL  1657  J.  SMITH  J/j-j/.  R/u-t.  58  Scriptural 
Examples  of  Hyperbole.  .Deut.  9.  4,  Cities  fenced  up  tu 
heaven. .Joh.  21.  25,  The  whole  world  could  not  contain 
the  books.  1726  GAY  /-VtM  j  i.  xviii.  n  Hyperboles,  tho' 
ne'er  so  great,  Will  still  come  i.hort  of  self-conceit.  1824 
L.  Mi'KRAY  Kng.  drain,  (ed.  5)  I.  510  Hyperboles  are  of 
two  kinds;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  description,  or 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  1838 
PRESCOTT  Fcrd.  <$•  /s.  (1846)  I.  \1.  439  An  Arabic  interpreter 
expatiated,  in  florid  hyperbole,  on  the  magnanimity  ;uul 
princely  qualities  of  the  Spani>h  kin.;. 

b.  £?;/.  hxcess,  extravagance,   rare. 

1653  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  xviii.  45  [He]  spared  him  out 
of  an  Hyperbole  of  clemency.  1678  NORKIS  Coll.  Mis. . 
11699)  6  Under  the  great  Hyperbole  of  Pain  He  mourns. 
1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  iii.  §  2.  175  They  agreed 
with  the  Pharisees  in  their  extraordinary  regard  for  the 
Sabbath,  even  pressing  their  rigour  to  an  hyperbole. 

f2.  Geom.   —HYPERBOLA.  Obs. 

(Perh.  with  e  mute,  as  in  F.  hyperbole?, 

1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.   iSS  Whether  ..  the  sayde  Curue 

Arke,  be  nut  an  Hyperbole.    1716  DOUGLASS  in  Phil.  Trans. 

XXIX.  555  Within  it  hath  an  Angle  or  sharp  Ridge  which 

,    runs  all  along  the  Middle,  at  the  Top  of  the  Hyperbole  [of 

it>  beak]. 

Hence  Hype'rbole  v.  intr.  noncc-wd.],  to  use 
hyperbole,  to  exaggerate. 

1698  hoc  it  K  Let.  to  E.  Mas/iaw  29  Apr.  in  Fox  Uourne 
Lijc  (1876)  II.  xv.  461  Your  poor  solitary  verger  who  suffers 
j    here  under  the  deep  winter  of  frost  and  snow  :   1  do  not 
i    hyperbole  in  the  case. 

Hyperbolic  ^haipaibp* lik),  a.     [ad.  Gr.  virtp- 
j8o\tK-os  extravagant,  f.  virtpgoXri  HYPERBOLE  ;  in 
!    sense  2  used  as  the  adj.  of  HYPERBOLA.     i?o  1  . 
j    hyperbolique  in  both  senses.] 

1.  Rhet.    =  HYPERBOLICAL  i. 

1646  CM  AS.  I.  Let.  to  Henderson\\^^  56  There  arc  alwaies 
some  flattering  Fooles  that  can  commend  nothing  but  with 
j  hyperbolick  expressions.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (i8nt 
II.  xxx.  T',I  Etetnal  gratitude,  is  his  word,  nmun,;  others 
still  more  hyperbolic.  1835  I.  TAYI.OK  Spit;  Disf-st.  ii.  55 
The  claims  of  God's  ministers  will  be  asserted  in  a  hyper- 
bolic yet  insidious  style. 

2.  Geom.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  form   or 
nature  of  a  hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic  branch  iof  a  curve)  :  an  infinite  branch  \v  lu'tli, 
like  the  hyperbola,  continually  approaches  an  asymptote 
(opp_.  to  parabolii).  H.  tonoid\  a  conoid  of  hyperbolic 
section,  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  t//.  <j'//W>v/V : 
name  given  by  Wren  to  the  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of 
one  sheet.  //.  paraboloid  '.  see  JrARABQ] 

1676  H  ALLEY  in  Rigaud  Cvrr.  Set.  ^[en  (18411  I.  240 
Foci  and  diameter  describe  that  hyperbolic  line,  whose 
vertex  is  neare-t  to  A.  1797  En,y\l.  Brit.  VI  I.  63;  j  When 
the  vessel  is  a  portion  of  a  cone  or  hyperbolic  conoid,  the 
content  by  this  method  is  found  less  than  the  truth.  18*7 
(j.  HIGGINS  ( 'cltic  Druids  104  Their  doctrine  that  comets 
were  planets,  which  moved  in  hyperi  1852 

.  Higher  Plane  Cutifs  v.  1,1879)    17^  CuliL.i  having: 
three  hyperbo'-c  branches  arc  called  by  Newton  redir 
h>pei'. 

b.  Applied  to  functions,  operations,  etc.,  lu\ 
some  relation  to  the  hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic  cur^-aiure  ;  tlie  curvature  uf  a  surface  «  ho.->e 

":i\  is  a  liyi-crKoIa ;  the  same  as    'i  urva- 

//.  function  :   ;i  function   having    a    p  la;i  >n    tn 
LI    Jiyjicrbola  similar    to   that    of  the  ordinary 
trigonometrical  functions  to  a  circle  ;  as  ! ' 

'intent,  etc.  (al'brcv.  sin/!  .  etc.).          H. 

•  >•_:':   the  geometry  of  ]  ;    ice.          //.  i>i 

tioit :  an  involution  of  points  tor  li  'ii1>Ir  point-. 

es)  are  real  i.opp.  tu  .  u-herc  they 

are  imaginary).          .  irithm  to  the  base  e 


HYPERBOLICAL 

,'3..)(  a  natural  or  Napierian  logarithm;  .->o  called 
because  proportional  to  a  segment  of  the  area  between 
it  hypc'ilioU  and  its  asymptote.  //.  xf>a-.i:  :  i«)  the  >p;ice 
between  .1  hyperb  >l.i  ;iml  its  asymptote  or  an  online: 

,;iven  by  Klein  to  a  space,  of  any  number  of  dimun- 
.  whose  curvature  is  uniform  and  negative 'see  quut. 

[).  //.  spiral:  a  spiral  in  which  the  radius  vector 
varies  inversely  as  the  angle  turned  through  l>y  it  ;  MJ 
called  from  the  analogy  of  its  polar  equation  (ftf -constant) 
to  the  Cartesian  equation  of  the  hyperbola  (xy—  constant'. 
//,  sttHtitidion  :  term  for  a  clas-;  of  substitutions  in  the 
theory  of  homographic  transformation, 

1704  J.  H  \KKI.I  /.<•...    Teckn,t  Hyperboliek+Simct)  i>  the 
Area  or  Space  contained  between  the  Curve  of  an  Hyper- 


//•/(/.,  The  hyperbolic  Space  between  the  Assymptotes. 
1816  tr.  Lacroi.vs  Diff.  $  Int.  Calculus  129  An  equation 
which  belongs  to  the  hyperbolic  spiral.  1872-3  Cm  tonu 
.If.ii/i.  Papers  (1882)  189  That  geometry  of  three-dimen- 
sional space  which  assumes  the  Euclidian  posiulat.es  has 
been  called  by^  Dr.  Klein  the  parabolic  geometry  of  space, 
to  distinguish  it  from  two  other  varieties  which  assume  uni- 
form positive  and  negative  curvature  respectively,  and  which 
he  calls  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geometry  of  space.  Ibid* 
v.Y,  According  to  L)r.  Klein's  nomenclature,  a  space, 
every  point  of  which  can  be  uniquely  represented  by  a  ^L 
of  values  of  n  variables,  is  called  elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyper- 
b<ili'.,  when  its  curvature  is  uniform  and  positive,  zero,  or 
negative.  1880  CHRYSTAL  Non- Euclidean  Geoin.  19  In 
hyperbolic  space  a  straight  line  has  two  distinct  real  points 
at  infinity.  1893  FOKSYTH  T!ie.  Functions  517  If  the  multi- 
plier be  a  real  positive  quantity,  the  substitution  is  called 
hyperbolic.  1894  CHARLOTTE  SCOTT  Mod.  Anal.  Geoiu.  162 
A  hyperbolic  involution  is  non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical  (haipa-iVlikal),  a.  Also  5 
iper-,  6  hiper-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Rhet.  Of  the  nature   of,   involving,   or  using 
hyperbole  ;  exaggerated,  extravagant  (in  language 
or  expression). 

1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  77  Alexander  scythe  that  not 
to  be  trawthe,  but  after  a  locucion  iperbolicalle.  1581 
J.  HELL  H  addons  Ansju,  Osor.  43  Your  infamous,  shame- 
iesse,  and  reprochfull  Hiperbolicall  speach.  1581  MARBECK 
Bk.  of  \otes  196  An  Hiperboricall  loquution,  of  which  Chri- 
sostome  is  full,  a  1661  FULLER  ll-'orttrics  (1840)  II.  438  He  is 
too  hyperbolical  in  praising  his  own  country.  1774  WARTON 
Hist.  Eng:  Poetry  lii.  (1840)  I.  113  A  taste  for  hyperbolical 
description.  1820  HAZLITT  Led.  Dram,  Lit.  347  It  em- 
bodies . .  all  the  pomp  of  action  in  all  the  vehemence  of 
hyperbolical  declamation.  1872  (I  no.  ELIOT  Middlcnt.  xxii, 
I  have  a  hyperbolical  tongue  :  it  catches  fire  as  it  goes. 

t  b.  gen,  Extravagant  in  character  or  behaviour ; 
excessive,  enormous.  Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  61  Being  all  plunged  wel- 
nigh  in  a  speachlesse  astonishment. .  Pleusidippus,  not  vsed 
to  such  hyperbolical  spectators,  broke  off  the  silence  by 
calling  for  his  victualls.  1633  T.  STAH-ORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  v. 
(1810)  62  These  hyperbolical  demands,  were,  .absolutely 
rejected.  1663  COWLEV  Verses  <(•  /I'M.,  Greatness  (1669) 
121  This  Hyperbolical  Fop  whom  we  ^.tand  ama/ed  at. 
1859  fliio.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  Jx,  The  gardeiu-r.  .was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  had  lately  made  unmistake- 
able  avowaU  in  luscious  strawberries  and  hyperbolical  peas. 

2.  Gcom.   —  HYPERBOLIC  2. 

1571  DIGGES  Ptintom.  iv.  Pref.  Tja,  Conoydall,  Para- 
bolhcal,  Hyperbollical  and  Ellepseycal  circumscribed  and 
inscribed  bodies.  1669  WREN  in  Phil.  Traits.  IV.  961  The 
Generation  of  an  Hyperbolical  Cylindrold  demonstrated 
:md  the  Application  thereof  for  Grinding  Hyperbolical 
.  1716  DOUGLASS  in  Phil.  Tr,in<;.  XXIX.  535  The 
Figure  of  each  Beak  is  truly  Hyperbolical.  1822  IMISON.SV. 
<$•  Art  II.  359  Either  an  elliptical  conoid  or  a  hyperbolical 
conuid.  1871  tr.  Si-fallen's  Spectr.  Anal.  §  69.  ^13  Thu^ 
it>  path  may  be  elliptical,  hyperbolical,  or  parabolical. 

Hypertao'lically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +-LY*,] 

1.  In  a  hyperbolical  manner ;  with  hyperbole  or 
exaggeration. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (ArbJsi  Although. .it  bee  hype  r- 
borically  wry  t  ten  that  in  thedayes  of  Salomon  golde  and  syl- 
tier  were  in  H  Jerusalem,  .as  plentiful  as  stones.  1579  FULKF; 
fit-spins'  Par!.  244  Chrysostom  doth  hyperbolically  amplitie 
theexcellencieof  the  Ministers  office.  1610  HKALEY^.  Aug. 
C  Hit  of  God  xvi,  xxi.  (1620)  562  Such  a  multitude  as  holy 
Writ  thought  to  signifie  hyperbolically  by  the  sands  of  the 
earth.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scot  I.  in  1772,  220  The  northern 
b;mU  speak  hyperbolically  of  the  effect  of  the  blast  blown 
by  the  mouth  of  the  heroes.  1842  Dt;  QUINCEY  Ci\  ero  \Vk>. 
VI.  224  Unless  hi>  income  were  hyperbolically  vast. 

2.  '  In  form  of  an  hyperbola '  (J.  i. 

t  Hyperbo'licly,  adv.  Obs.    [f.  HYPERBOLIC 

f  -LYii.j   =prec.  i. 

1596  DAI.KVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  ffist.  Scat.  I.  63  To  speik 
hyperbolikhe  or  abone  my  boundes.  1669  GALK  Crt.  Gen- 
tttes  i.  in.  ,\.  109  What  Cicero  hyperbolicly  affirmes  of 
rhucydides,  i.>>  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures, 

t  Hyperboliform,  a.  Oks.  ff.  HYPERBOLA  + 
-ruKM  :  cf.  F.  hyptrboltformt^  Of  the  form  of,  or 
resembling,  a  hyperbola. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hyperboli-fortn  Figures,  are 
.such  curves  as  approach,  in  their  properties,  to  the  nature 
of  the  hyperbola;  called  also  hyperboloids.  (In  recent  Diets  J 

Hyperbolism  (hwipSMWliz'm). 

1.  Rhet.  [f.  HYPERBOLE  4-  -ISM  ;  cf.  K.  liypei-- 
bolisme.]  Use  of  or  addiction  to  hyperbole ; 
exaggerated  style,  or  an  instance  of  this. ' 

'653  H.  MORI;  Atttid.  Ath.  Ep.  Ded.  (1712)  2  Nor  is  there 
anything  here  of  Hyperbolism  or  high-flown  Language. 
a  1806  HORSLEV  Serin.  ,.  v.  uoi  i  60  With  all  the  allowances 
that  can  be  made  for  the  hyperboliMiis  of  the  oriental  style. 
1879  It.  I.  HILL  Bryant^  The  mock-sentimental  hyper- 
bolism that  has  made  Mark  Twain's  books  so  popular. 
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2.  Geom.  [ad.  mod. I.,  kyperbolistnus  (\ev. 
I.  UYi'KKBni.A.]   A  curve  whose  equation  is  derived 

from  that  of  another  curve  by  substituting  .ry  lor  y, 
as  that  of  the  hyperbola  is  from  that  of  the  straight 
line. 

[1704  NKWION  I. in.  '1,,-tii  Or.tiiiu  i\.  S  9  Hypcrbolismus 
Hyperbola;  Ires  habet  Asymptotes.]     1861   1  u 
lint's  Lines  yd  Order  ji  Of  the  four  Hyperbolistns  of  the 
Hyperbola.     Whenever  ..  both  the  terms  a  t    ami 
deficient,  the  curve  will  be  a  hyperbolism  of  sonic  conic 
section.     Il'id.   2 ;    A   hyperbolism  of  the    parabola   i.s  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  .\y-  +  cy  =  i/,  and  has  two  asymp- 
totes.     1873  <;.  SM.V...N  ///X-iiv /'/<;«,-(  '75  If 
,r  —  (/tu)  be  tin:  actuation  of  any  curve,  Newton  calls  the 
curve  .\-y  —  i&u  i  a  h>perbolism  of  that  curve. 

Hyperbolist  v^ips'Jbcylist).     [f.  HvrauHdi  i 

+  -1ST.] 

1.  One  given  to  the  use  of  hyperbole ;  one  who 
uses  exaggerated  language  or  statements. 

1661  HOVLI:  Style  o/Scrift.  (1675)  253,  I  . .  cease  to  think 
ihe  Psalmist  an  hyperbolist,  for  comparing  the  transcendent 
sweetness  of  God's  word  to  that  inferiour  one  of  honey. 
aI734  NORTH  E.vatn.  in.  viii.  §  ;g  Our  ordinary  Anecdo- 
tanans.  .do  not  declaredly  transcribe  them  (libelsj  into  their 
Text,  as  our  Hyperbolist  hath  done  here.  1871  Daily 
Neat  2  Sept.,  Court  hyperbolists  and  loyal  dispatches  .. 
had  swelled  his  achievements  to  the  proportions  of  match- 
less feats. 

2.  \ntmct-uu,  f.  HYPERBOLA.] 

1831  I.  TAYLOK  in  Edwards  Freed.  Will  Introd.  m.  55 
The  friends  of  the  first  of  the  curves  would  think  them- 
selves justified  in  denouncing  the  hyperbolists  as  extravagant 
heretics. 

Hyperbolize  (haipSuWbiz).  v.  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.  Cf.  K.  AfferMiser.] 

1.  intr.  To  use  hyperbole  ;  to  exaggerate. 

1599  Fraughton's  Lett.  ii.  10  Will  you  hyperbolize  aboue 
S.  Gregorie,  who  is  contented  tomarshall  the  foure  generall 
Councels*  1632  C!.  HLCMES  Saints  Losse  52  If  I  should 
tell  all,  I  should.. seeme  to  hyperboli/e.  1656  S.  H.  CoM. 
Law  qo  God  in  Scripture  allows  of  Titles  ;.  -nay,  God  doth 
hyperbolize  it,  and  saith  of  al  Powers,  You  are  Gods.  1783 
BLAIR  Rliet.  xvi.  I.  321  The  person  ..  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2.  trans.  To  express  or  represent  hyperbolically; 
t  to  extol  or  praise  extravagantly ;  to  exaggerate. 

1609  Hi'.  W.  HAKI.OW  Aiisu*.  .Valueless  Catli.  41  Glosses 
hyperbolizing  the  flatteries  of  the  Canonists.  1660  HICKEK- 
INGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  26  Of  the  Fruit  or  Nuts  of  these 
'frees  is_  made  the  so  fam'd  Chocoletta,  whose  virtues  an- 
hiperboliz'd  upon  every  post  in  London.  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  271  He  has  hyperbolized  the  Spanish  hyper- 
bolical salutation,  '  May  you  live  a  thousand  years  ! '  1814 
Edin.  Rer.  XXIV.  40  Surprising  events  which  were  but 
moderately  hyperbolized  at  the  time. 

Hence  Hype'rbolizing  vol.  sb.  and///,  a. 

11619  FoTHtRBy  Attirotii.  n.  vii.  §  6  (1622)  272  The  rhe- 
toricalfampHfication  of  hyperbolizing  Orators.  1638  CHIL- 
I.INGW.  Rclig,  I'rot.  i.  v.  §  89.  291  This  had  been  without 
hyperbolizing,  Maudlin  conti-fi  Athanasiiim.  1671  I. 
WEBSTER  Mctalbgr.  xv.  233  If  I  gave  no  credit  to  their 
hyberboli/in^  fancies. 

Hype'rbolo-,  combining  form  of  HYPERBOLA, 
as  in  Hype'rbologra  ph  [Or.  -fpcupos  that  writes  or 
describes],  an  instrument  for  tracing  hyperbolas; 
Hype'rbolo-parabo-lical  a.,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  hyperbola  and  parabola. 

1736  STONE  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XLI.  319  The  two  species  are 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Hyperbofo-parabolical  Cur\'Cs. 
1876  L'ataL  S<  /.  Aff>.  .V.  Kens.  §  70  Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid  (haipa-Jb^loid).  Geoin.  [f.  HY- 
FEKBOLA  + -OID.  Cf.  F.  hypcrboutdt,] 

1 1.  A  hyperbola  of  a  higher  degree  :  =  HYPER- 
BOLA b.  Obs. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycf.,  Hyperboloiiies,  are  hyperbola's 
of  the  higher  kind.. expressed  by  this  equation  :  ay'"+"  = 
/'.v'"  ((f+.r)".  >74o  CHEVNE  Regimen  326  Like  the  several 
Orders  of  the  Hyperboloids,  some  of  which  meet  the 
Asymptot  infinitly  sooner  and  faster  than  others,  but  through 
which  all  must  pass  sooner  or  later.  1796  in  HUTION  Math. 
Diet. 

2.  A  solid  or  surface  of  the  second  degree,  some 
of  whose  plane  sections  are  hyperbolas,  the  others 
being  ellipses  or  circles.  Formerly  restricted  to 
those  of  circular  section,  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  hyperbola  about  one  of  its  axes  ;  now 
called  hyptrboloids  of  revolution. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hyperboloid  :  the  hyperbcloid  of 
one  sheet,  e.g.  that  generated  by  revolution  about  the_  con- 
jugate axis  (formerly  called  hyperbolic  lylindroid],  a  figure 
resembling  a  cylinder  but  of  continuously  varying  diameter, 
like  a  reel  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  and  the 
kyperboloid  of  two  stu-cts,  e.g.  tha_t  generated  by  revolution 
about  the  transverse  axis,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts 
corresponding  to  the  two  branches  of  the  hyperbola.  The 
word  is  sometimes  extended  to  analogous  solids  of  higher 
degrees  :  cf.  HYPKRBOLA  b. 

1743  KMI-:KSON  I:litxions  210  The  Hyperboloid  is  always 
between  $  and  i  the  circumscribing  Cylinder.    1828  Hn  ION 
Course  Miitk.  1 1.  379  To  find  the  surface  of  an  hyperboloid. 
1829  .W.  /'/</,,».,  Hydraulics  \.  4  (U.  K.S.)   Newton.. 
found  that  the  solid  figure  produced  by  the  streams  fl. 
from  all  parts  to  one  common  centre. .  was  an  Hypeiboloid 
of  the  fourth  order.     1840  LARDSER  C,cfin.  286  If  an  hyper- 
boloid  of  revolution  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hy- 
perbola on  its  transverse  axis.     1867  J.  Hoar.  .If:, 
24  If  .1  plano-convex  lens  has  its  convex  surface  part  of  a 
hyperboloid.     1895  ( trade  Encycl.  III.  84/1 
round  a  fixed  point  at  a  constant  distance  from  it  describes 
a  circle,  and  a  straight   line  rotating  round  a  fixed  line  not 
in  the  same  plane  generates  a  hyperboloid. 


HYPERCATALECTIC. 

Hyperboloi'dal,  u.    [I.  prec.  +  -AL.]    Of  the 
loid. 

18791., 

cular  may  In  ,i,ial  [etc.], 

t  Hype'rbolous,  a.  [f.  HHKK- 

BOLS  + -ous.]    Involving  hyperbole ;  hypci 

l63.8  M  Ihis  uondrou, 

palpitation  of  earth's  frame  Hath  maivcls  wrought  liipci- 

bololls  t 

t  Hype-rboly.  Obs.  [app.  a  mollification  of  I  h  - 
rKitui.i.E.  after  words  in  -y,  as  monarchy,  etc.    But 

cf.  Gr.  iiirtptf::.  :,ius .]  _  HTFKRBOLI  i. 

'59*  I'  -:ii.  65  Although  the  envious 

JiiiKlfc.il  doe  devise  A  thousand  Jests  of  our  Hyperbolies. 
1658  Osi  ,,,73)  464  Let  the  Proverb  As 

sure  iti  C/u'cA  bayl  me  front  tl;>  n  of  hyperboly 

1690  JiovLh  Lhr.  I  'i>-t,,osa  11.3;  If  it  be  said  that  these  ate 
very  bold  Hyperbolies,  I  hope  the  Texts  ..  will  keep  them 
from  seeming.. groundless  C. 

T  Hyperbo-real,  a.  06s.  rare.    [f.  HYI-EK-  i 

+  BoRKAL ;  cf.  next.]    =  next  A.  I. 
1596  R.  I.[iv  in  |  /'/,•//«  (1877)  80  Whiter  then  snow  en 
Hyperboreall  hyll.     c  1790  A.  HELL  in  Southey  Life  (1844) 
I.  122  In^that  cold  climate,  so  congenial  to  my  hyperborea! 
constitution. 

Hyperborean  teipMboVn'gnVa.andjj.  [ad. 

late  L.  hyperborean-US** classical  L.  hyperboreus, 
ad.  Gr.  imtpflvpfos,  -flvpaos  (in  early  writers  only 
in  pi.  "firipSopfot,  the  Hyperboreans),  f.  im<p- 
HYPER-  i  +  ffopaos  northern,  fiopias  the  north  wind, 
UCIKEAS.  £,l.x.liyptrbori*n,hyferborte\  the  latter 
is  found  in  the  141!)  c.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterizing 
the  extreme  north  of  the  earth,  or  (colloq.  or 
humorously)  of  a  particular  country ;  in  ethno- 
logical use,  cf.  B. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  far/as  i.  v.  635  Gray-beard  Boreas . . 
Is  prisoned  close  in  th'  Hyper-Borean  Cave.  1633  C.  BUTLER 
Eng.  Gram.  (L.',  Northern  Isles  ;  as  Greenland,  Freesland, 
Iseland,  etc.,  even  to  the  hyperborean  or  frozen  sea.  a  1649 
DRUM.M.  ot  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  6  The  hjp. 
hills.  1740  J.  WAHTON  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  618  The  Hyper- 
borean ice  he  wander 'd  o'er.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
(Low)  x.  §_  488  This  water  then  may  go  off  as  an  under 


,  group  compri 

and  a  part  of  British  America.     1885  31am  licstcr 
12  Jan.  6/1  We  are  held  to  dwell  . .  in  a  hyperborean  region, 
though  we  are  only  two  hundred  miles  from  London. 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  39&  The  Hyperborean 
[nation],  which,  .dwell  in  an  Hand  in  the  Ocean  neere  unto 
the  Pole.  1806  FELLOWES  tr.  Milton's  md  Def.  (1848)  I. 
272  Some  hyperborean  and  fabled  hero,  decorated  with  all 
the  shewy  varnish  of  imposture. 

2.  (nonce-use.)  Surpassing  that  of  the  north  wind. 

1859  THACKERAY  Virgin.  Ixxix,  He  blew  a  hyperborean 
whistle,  as  if  to  blow  his  wrath  away. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
earth  ;  in//,  members  of  an  ethnological  group  of 
Arctic  races,  loosely  and  Jig.  One  who  lives  in  a 
northerly  clime. 

In  Greek  legend  the  Hyperboreans  were  a  happy  people 
who  lived  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine  and  plenty  beyond 
the  north  wind. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  121  Certain  people.. not  much  vn- 
like  in  their  maner  of  life  to  the  Hyperboreans.  1613  PUK- 
CRA8/>£(pnnMVV(x6l4)  395  Next  to  these  both  in  place  and 
credit,  we  may  reckon  the  Hyperboreans.  1816  KEATINGE 
'r>av.  (1817)  II.  138  At  six  in  the  morning  the  yokes  of  oxen 
were  going  to  their  work  a  field  ;  and  nearly  three  hours 
advantage  ..  of  active  life  is  possessed  (in  Fiance]  over  us 
Hyperboreans.  1856  k AM  Arc'.  Ej:pl.  II.  i.  24  Our  party 
of  American  hyperboreans. 

Hence  Hyperbo  reanism  \nonce-viJ.),  an  ex- 
treme northernism. 

1824  DEQL-INCKV  Goethe  Wks.  1863  XII.  207  note,  'Just ' 
. .  fin  'we  must  just  put  up  with  it '],  is  a  Hyperboreani.stn, 
and  still  intelligible  in  some  provinces. 

tHyperbyssal, «.  noiue-u'ti.  [f.  HYPER- 4  + 
Gr.  fivaffos  -  f}v6us  depth  (of  the  sea).]  Of  or 
belonging  to  surpassing  depth  or  profundity. 

1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmen's  Theos.  1'hilos.  350  Sink  down 
into  the  Hyperbyssal,  Supersensual,  Uueftrcoable,  Eternal 
One. 

Hyper-Ca'lvinism.  Theol.  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine which  goes  beyond  that  of  Calvin  himself; 
extreme  Calvinism.  So  t  Hypercalvi'nian,  Hy- 
per-Ca'lvinist,  one  who  holds  such  doctrine ; 
Hyper-Calvini'stic  a.,  peitainini;  to  Hyper-Cal- 
vinists  or  Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674  HICKM  AN  (Jiiiii'i  it.irt.  I  fist.  led.  2 168  Thou 
.  .is  rather  an  Hypertalvinian  than  not  a  CaKinist  in   this 
matter  of    the   absolute    Decree.      1856   K.    A.   VMGHAN 
Mystics  (1860)  II.  u  the  Hyper- 

Calvinist.     1882-3  >  '      74/' 

[John  Hill  (1697-1771)]  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  his 
day  of  Hyper-Calvinism.  1892  Ii.  TAI.BOT  in  A.  I-'..  Ire 
Hist,  i  ;i  A  gro«l 

extreme  views  of  Hyper-Calvinists.     1896  I '.   I 

)  A  hy|><?r-(_.  n  of 

theology,  wl.i 

Hypercatalectic  '  -kcetale'ktik  ,  <;.  J'ros.  [a<l. 
late  L.  hypercati-'  Gr.  vaipHa-rd^xTos  is 

recorded);  sir  HYI-I:I:-  i  and  CATALKCTIC.]  Of  a 
verse  or  colon  :  Having  an  extra  syllable  after  the 
last  complete  dipody.  Also  applied  to  the  syllable 
itself,  t  Formerly  also 


HYPEBCATHABSIS. 

1704  J.  HAKKIS  Le.\.  'l\\'m.  ~.  v.  l\-f-i>s:!ioii,  Hy] 
lectick,  vihere  a  Syllable  or  two  art  Redundant  1751 
NLVVION  J///A1'.,  J/ask  6^1  Such  redundant  ur  hypcr- 
catalectick  verses  sometimes  occur  in  Mihuii.  1886  j.  I!. 
MAYOR  Bug.  Metrt\.  10  To  slate  whether  ii  i>  Qwcncally 
complete,  or  incomplete,  ouin:;  to  (in.il  or  initial  truiic:ilion, 
or  more  than  complete,  .in  technical  language,  whether  it  it. 
tcmtmlt 

II  Hypercatharsis  (.hai^pajkafausis  .  Path. 
[n.Gr.irirfpitdeapais:  see  HYPER- 5  andCATHAHMs.] 
lixcessive  or  violent  purging,  esp.  as  induced  by 
the  use  of  drugs. 

1681  lr.  H'illis  Ken,.  Mcii.  H'ks.  Vocab.     1684  tr.  Ernst's 

'  \>mpit.\  in.  306  If.  .a  HypercatharsU  follo_w  Pt; 
1710  T.  FULLKK  Phat-m.  Extentp.  144  This  Rosin  . .  will  . . 
cau>e  sickness  ut  Stomach  .  .and  Hypercatharsis.  1876  HAR- 
IHOLCHV  Mat.  Mi-d.  (1879)  448  Occasionally  profuse  watery 
t\acuations  have  been  produced  by  it,  and  rarely  severe 
hypercatharsis. 

So  Hypercatha  rtic  a.,  causing  hypercatharsis, 
violently  cathartic  ;  sb.  a  medicine  of  this  nature. 

[1657  Physical  Diet. ,Hypercatliarticti,  most  violent  puri:e^  : 
too  purging.)  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hypcnatharticks 
(in  Physic1,  purges  that  work  too  violently.  1855  MAYSE 
Lxpos.  Lt.r.,  Hypgr^atkart'iLJt^. .  .hypercathartic. 

Hypercoracoid  -k-frakoid  .  Ichthyol.  [f. 
HYPEK-  6  +  CORACDLU.]  The  upper  of  the  two 
borjes  forming  the  shoulder-girdle  in  typical  fishes. 
with  which  the  fin-rays  articulate  ;  the  scapula. 

1876  jfoAxseris  New  Unh.  Cycl.  iX.V.i  II.  1079/1  llyfcr. 
cortical  J.  .the  upper  bone  opposed  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  great  scapular  cincture  of  the  typical  fishes. 

Hypercritic  (hsipajkri-tik),  sb.  and  a.  [ad. 
i6th  c.  'L.hyfercritic-iis  (see  HYPER-  4  +  CRITIC). 
applied  vituperatively  to  the  younger  Scaliger  by 
the  Italian  R.  Titius  in  1 589,  and  by  Delrio  in  1 609. 
Cf.  F.  hypercritiqiie  Boileau,  1703).] 

A.  sb.  1.  f  A   master  critic  (pbs. ) ;  an  extreme 
or  severe  critic  ;    a  hypercritical  or  over-critical 
person. 

1633  T.  CAREW  Co:!.  £r:'t.  \Vks.  (1824)  154  My  offices  and 
title  are,  supreme  theomastix,  hupercrittique  of  manners, 
protonotarie  of  abuses.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vii.  2 
Scaliger  the  hypercritic  gives  this  absurd  and  unmannerly 
censure.  1656  BLOCN  i  Glossagr.,  Hyfercritich,..^  Master 
Critick.  1674  DRVUKN  State  Innoc.  Apol.,  These  hyper- 
critics  of  English  poetry.  «  1764  LLOVD  Ej>.  to  J.  B.  LSI/.  , 
Yet  Hypercritics  I  disdain,  A  race  of  blockheads  dull  ami 
vain.  i8aa  C.  BUTLEK  Keinin.  (ed.  3)  329  An  Italian  hyper- 
critic would  deny  it  to  be  music. 

1 2.  Hypercriticism  ;  also  a  minute  criticism, 
a  critique.  Obs. 

1618  BOLTOS  I'hrm  To  Rdr.,  In  mine  Hypercriticks,  con- 
cerning our  countreys  history,  I  have  dealt  freely.  1695 
BESTLEV  Let.  to  Evelyn  29  Jan.  in  Corr.  (1842)  93  Afy 
Alterations,  .which  I  have  done  with  so  much  freedom  and 
simplicity!  such  seeming  fastidiousness  and  Hypercritic.. 
that  I  should  fear  to  send  them,  but  that  [etc.].  1757  MKS. 
GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  fy  Frances  (1767)  I.  257  lUy  obser- 
vations are  mostly  an  hypercritick  upon  Lord  Orrery. 

B.  adj.    —  next. 

1820  KKATS  Cap  ty  Bells  xi,  A  long  hypercritic  howl 
Against  the  vicious  manners  of  the  age. 

Hypercri'tical,  a.  f  f.  l-lypEii-4  +  CKITICAL.] 
Of  the  character  of  a  hypercritic  ;  extremely  or 
unduly  critical ;  addicted  to  excessive  adverse 
criticism,  esp.  upon  minute  or  trivial  points. 

1605  CAMDKN  K,-m.  (1637)  16  The  hypercriticall  controller 
of  Poets,  Julius  Scaliger,  doth  so  severely  censure  Nations, 
that  he  seemed  to  sit  in  the  chaire  of  the  scornful!.  1611 
CORYAT  Crudities  515,  I  suppose  that  some  hyper-criticall 
carpers  will  taxe  me  of  vanity.  1738  SWII-T  Pol.  Conversat. 
Introd.  56,  I  ..  hope,  that  such  Hypercritical  Readers  will 
please  to  consider  [etc.].  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanors 
I'ict.  I.  i.  3  It  would  have  been  hypercritical  to  have  ob- 
jected to  the  shortness  of  the  skirt. 

Hence  Hyper crrtically  adv.,  in  a  hypercritical 
manner. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Contents  at  end  Zzij  b, 
Too  Hipercritically  lavishing  of  their  Lashes  and  En- 
comiums upon  Friend  and  Foe,  Indiscriminatively,  rather 
than  impartially.  1867  STUBBS  Lect.  Med.  %  Mo,i.  Hist. 
(1886)  13  God  forbid  that  we  should  speak  contemptuously 
or  hypercritically  of  any  honest  worker. 

Hypercriticism  ,-kri-iisiz'm).  [f.  HYPER-  4 
+  CRITICISM.]  Excessive  criticism  ;  criticism  that 
is  unduly  severe  or  minute. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  App.,  //>'/mr///V/V«/,  an  over  exact 
or  curious  Judgment  or  Censure  passed  upon  the  works  of 
anyone.  1824  AW/«.  A'tT'.  XL.  337  The  details  of  an  ob- 
noxious hypercriticism.  1835  MRS.  CAKLYLE  Lett.  I.  43,  I 
clean  beautifully  when  you  do  not  dishearten  me  with  hyper- 
.  in.  1873  H.  SI'I:NLKK  Stint.  Sociol.  Notes  414  Even 
were  these  hyper-criticisms,  it  might  be  said  that  they  are 
rightly  to  be  made  on  a  passage  which  is  considered  a 
model  of  style. 

Hypercri'ticize,  v.  [f.  HYPER-  4  +  CHITI- 
CIZE.]  tram.  To  criticize  excessively  or  unduly. 
b.  inlr.  To  be  hypercritical. 

1812  Religionism  55  What  !  hyperciiticise  the  dead  !  for 
1  1835  I--rast>> s.Mag.  XII.  638  Those  who  hyper- 
criticised  on  the  awkward  terminations  of  some  of  his  plots. 
1863  MKS.  C.  CLARKE  Sluiks.  Char.  xvi.  406,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  hypercriticise,  or  to  see  more  in  our  poet  than  he 
himself  intended. 

Hyperdete'rminant,  sb.  and  a.  Math.  [Sa- 

HYPER-  3.]  a.  sb.  A  determinant  of  operative 
symbols ;  a  symbolic  expression  for  an  invariant 
or  covariant :  invented  by  Cayley.  b.  ai/j.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  hyperdeterminant. 
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1845  CAVLLV  in  Caml:  Math.  "Jrnl.  IV '.  i  ,5  The  func- 
u  hose  properties  we  proceed  to  investigate  may  be 
conveniently  named  a  '  Hyperdelcrminanl '.  ,11846  —  in 
•v  Dxlli*  Math.  "Jrnl.  I.  104  Hie  question  maybe 
proposed  '  To  find  all  the  derivati\  ts  of  ;uiv  number  of  func- 
tions, which  have  the  property  of  proel  v  inc.  their  form  OB* 
altered  after  any  linear  transformations  of  the  vat  i.ihles  '.  . . 
1  L;i\<.-  the  name  of  H>  [)  -nkti  imri.uit  Derivative,  or  simply 
of  Hyperdeterminanl,  to  those  derivatives  which  have  the 
property  just  enunciated.  1895  ELLIOIT  Aigtbm  Quantum 
161  Hypeideterminants  form  a  complete  system  of  co- 
variants.  It'id.,  The  hyperdetenninant  .-.\mbols. 

Hyperdiapason,  -diapente,  -diatessaron, 
-ditone  Mis. :  see  HYPKK-  2. 

Hyperdisyllable  -doisi'lab'l  .  [ad.  late  Gr. 
viT(p5tav\\a@os ;  see  DISYLLAHLE.]  A  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables.  Also  attrib.  or  adj.  Of 
more  than  two  syllables. 

1678  PiiiLLtrs  (ed.  4),  Hypmiissyllahlc.  1704  J.  HARRIS 
Lex.  'J'tr/i>!.,  Hyferuisyuaols,  1843  T.  K..  ABKOLD  Latin 
Prose  Comp.  II.  13  Ess*'  in  compound  infinitives  very  fre- 
quently precedes  a  hyperdissyllable  participle.  1895  J.  P. 
POSTGATK  in  das*.  AV:'.  IX.  77  Hyperdisyllables  at  the  end 
of  the  pentameter  are  ten  times  as  rare  as  in  the  second 
booktofTibulkis). 

Hyperdoriaii,  An<.  Mus.  :  see  HYPKR-  2. 

II  Hyperdulia  [haipajdwlsi'l).  Also  j  -doulia, 
7  (anglicized)  hyperduly.  [a.  mcd.I..  hyper-  ! 
liftiia;  see  HYPER-4  andDixiA.  Cf.  F.&jrpenfuKe.] 
The  superior  Di'LiA  or  veneration  paid  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hence  Hyper- 
du-lic.  Hyper-du'lical  ctiljs.,  of  the  nature  of 
hyperdulia. 

1530  TINDALE  Ansiv.  More  (18501  57  As  for  hyperdoulia,  I 
1  would  fain  wete  where  he  readeth  of  it  in  all  the  scrip- 
ture. 1625  USSHI:K  AIISIV.  Jcsttit  429  From  whom  our 
Romanists  did  first  learne  their  Hyperdulia,  or  that  tran- 
scendent kinde  of  seruice,  wherewith  they  worship  the  Virgin 
Mary.  1664  JI.H.  TAYLUK  Dissttas.  Popery  n.  u.  §  6  Be 
careful  that  if  itulia  only  be  due  that  your  worship  be  not  ' 
hyperdulical.  1674  BKEVINT  Saul  at  Lnttorxv'i.  352  Devo- 
tion, .whether  Duly  or  Hyperduly.  1846  G.  S.  FABKR 
Lett.  Trtiittir.  Srcess.  Popery  91  The  worship.. of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  .the  Papists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Hyper- 
dulia. llnd.  101  note.  The  Hyperdulic  Adoration  of  Mary. 
1865  i'nion  Kfc'.  III.  404  The  hyperdulia  and  dulia  due 
respectively  to  our  Blessed  I-ady  and  the  Saints. 

Hyperelliptic,  -geometric,  -al,  Math. :  see 
HYPKR-  3. 

Hyperhexapod   -he-ksappd).  Zool.     [f.  mod.    ' 
L.  Hyperhexapoda  sb.  pi.;  see  HYPER-  i  and  HEXA- 
POD.]     An  animal  of  the  division  llyperhexapoda 
of  arthropods,  having  more  than  six  legs  ;  com- 
prising  the    classes    Crustacea,    Arachnida,   and 
Myriapoda.      So    Hyperhexapodons    (-heksa;--    : 
pJdss)  a.,  belonging  to  the  Hyperhexapoda ;  having 
more  than  six  legs. 

1855  MAVNE  E.vfos.  Lt:v.t  Hyperhexapodous. 

Hypericum  (haipe'rikcm,  etymologically 
hipsrai-kiSm'.  Also  5-8  -on.  [L.  hypericum, 
hyperlcon,  a  Gr.  virfpfixor  (yitipiicov),  f.  virfp  over  + 
ipdici)  heath.  Cf.  F.  hypericon] 

1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  plants  (,herbsor  shrubs), 
of  very  wide  distribution,  the  type  of  the  N.O. 
Hyperieactm,  having  pentamerous  yellow  flowers, 
stamens  arranged  in  from  3  to  5  clusters,  and  leaves 
usually  marked  with  pellucid  dots  (specially  con-  • 
spicuous  in  the  common  species  //.  perforatitin ^  ; 
commonly  known  as  St.  John's-worts. 

1538  TfRNKR  Lil'cllns,  Hyperieon,  ..uulgusappellat  Saynt 
Johns  gyrs.  1578  Lvrt:  Dudoens  \.  xliii.  64  S.  Johns  worte  is 
called  in  Greeke  uircpiicoV  :  in  Lat  inc  and  in  Shoppes  Hyperi- 
Littii,  and  of  some  1'erforata.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOVVNE  J'st-tnt. 
Kp.  41  That  any  vertue  there  is  in  Hipericon  to  make  good 
the  name  offitga  Dcmotiis.  .it  is  not  easie  to  beleeve.  1741 
CoHtpl.  Fain.-Piece  n.  iii.  386  Other  . .  Shrubs  . .  now  in 
Flower,  . .  Canary  Hypericum,  . .  shrubby  stinking  Hypcri- 
cum.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  165  Hypericum  all  bloom,  j 
so  thick  a  swarm  Of  rlovv'rs,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  | 
rods,  that  scarce  a  leaf  appears.  1842  G.  TuHNBULLln  /'>:>< . 
AY'vi'.  .\'at.  Club  II.  No.  10.  7  Wild  geraniums,  hyperi- 
dims,  and  willow-herbs. 

f2.  Pharm.  (in  form  hypericon).  A  drug 
prepared  from  a  plant  of  this  genus.  Also  oil  (of) 
hypericon.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Ccmp.  AUi.  Ep.  in  Ashm.  (1652!  113  Use 
Hipericon  Perforate  with  milke  of  Tithimall.  i543TR.\Hi-ico\T 
/  'n,v'i  Chintrg.  04/1  Oyle  of  byperioon<  1691  [.  \\'n>"\ 
BiWugarv.  ii,  I'll  have  ye  burnt  in  efTi^y,  wnb briiiutone, 
galbanum,  aristolochia,  hypericon. 

II  Hyperinosis  (nai'psrindi'gis).  Path.  [f. 
HYPEK-  5  +  Gr.  is,  Iv-m  fibre  +  -osis.  Cf.  F.  hy- 
perinost.]  A  diseased  state  of  the  blood  in  which 
it  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  fibrin:  opp.  to 
HYPINOSIS. 

1845  G.  E.  IlAY  Ir.Simon'i  Aniiii.  C/um.  I.  280  The  blood 
exhibits  the  characters  of  hyperinosis,  for  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  is  in  one  instance  l\vice,  and  in  the  other  thrice  the 
normal  amount.  1876  BARTHOI.OVV  J/a/.  JAv/.  11879)  29° 
Me. inures  to  favor  hyperinosis  and  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac. 

Hence  Hyperino  sed,  Hyperino'tic  uJjs.,  af- 
fected with  hyperinosis  ;  having  excess  of  fibrin. 

1847-9  TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.ny2  Hyperinotic  blood.  1877 
ROBERTS  tlantil'k.  Mrd.  (ed.  3)  I.  54 The  blood  is  hyperinutK, 
containing  excess  of  fibrin  and  coagulating  firmly.  1878 
A.  M.  HAMILTON  AVrz-.  Dis.  141  Attended  by  ahyperinused 
condition  of  the  blood. 


HYPERMETROPIC. 

Hyperionian.  Anc.  Mns.  :  see  I-hi'Lu-  2. 


=*  HYPKBSTHEMTJt;. 

1862  DANA  Man.  GcoL  n.  78  Hyperite—  Granite  like  in 
texture  .  .  consisting  of  cleavable  labradurite  .  .  and  h>-peni- 
thene.  1868  —  Mia.  (ed.  5)  am  Hypcrathene.  -is  often  ;i 
ated  with  labradorite,  constituting  a  dark-colored,  granite- 
like  rock,  called  Hyptrytt.  Ibid.  343  If  the  hornblendic 
constituent  [of  I.abradonte]  is  a  dark  lamellar  variety  of 
either  hornblende  or  pyroxene,  or  the  species  hypersthene, 
the  rock  is  called  hyfcryte  (or  hyperslhenytei. 

Hyperjacobian,  Math.  •.  see  HYPER-  3. 
t  Hype-rlpgism.   Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  HYPEK-  4  + 
Gr.   Xo^iff^-os   reckoning  :    formed  after  HYPOLO- 


(See  cjuot.) 

1656  tr.  Holhcs'  Elon.  Pkilos.  (1839)  M7  When  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  first  antecedent  to  the  first  consequent  i> 
greater  than  that  of  the  second  antecedent  to  the  second 
consequent,  the  four  magnitudes,  which  are  so  to  one 
another,  may  be  called  hyperkgisw. 

Hyperlydian,  Anc.  Mits.  :  see  HYPEK-  2. 
Hypermetamorpliosis    (hai-pai|metam^j- 

ftfeis).  Entom.  [f.  HYPER-  5  +  METAMORPHOSIS.] 
An  extreme  form  of  metamorphosis  occurring  in 
certain  insects  (esp.  in  beetles  of  the  family  Me- 
/oiifiv),  in  which  the  animal  passes  through  two  or 
more  different  larval  stages.  So  Hyperxueta- 
mo'rphism,  the  character  of  undergoing  hyper- 
metamorphosis  ;  Hypermetamo'rpliic,  -xnor- 
pho-tica^'jr.,  characterized  byhypernietnmorphi-  m. 
1875  W.  HOUGHTON  S&.  Brit.  Ins.  155  Hypt-i  metamor- 
phosis of  the  larva,  as  in  the  Meloida;.  1875  DAKWIX  Anint. 
.y  PI.  xxvii.  led.  z)  II.  363  Certain  beetles  .  .  undergo  wJwt 
has  been  called  a  hyper-metamorphosis—  that  is,  thf\ 
through  an  early  stage  wholly  different  from  the  on" 
grub-like  larva.  1881  R.  MCLACHLANIII  h'.ncycl,  l>rit.  XIII. 
147  i  '  HypermetamorphiMn'  ..  in  which  the  larva  at  i  t.e 
period  of  its  life  assumes  a  very  different  form  and  huMi 
from  those  of  another  period.  Ibid.  149  i  The  extraordinary 
genus  Sitarls  (equally  hypermetamorphotic>,  a  parasite  in 
bees'  not*.  1888  ROLLFSTON  &  JACKSON  Aniin.  Life  508 
In  a  few  instances  (Mantissa  among  Ne9troftera>  JA- 
among  Coleoptera)  there  is  a  hyper-metamorphosis.  The  first 
larva  is  Campodeiform,  the  second  more  or  less  cruciform. 

Hyperxneter  (naipS'jmftaj).  [ad.  Gr.  vnip- 
fitrp-os,  -ov,  beyond  measure,  beyond  metre,  f. 
Utrpov  measure.  In  mod.F.  hypermetre^\ 

1.  Pros.  A  hypermetric  verse. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,^  Hypermeter^  a  verse  haviny;  a  ie- 
dundant  syllable,  or  one  syllable  above  measure  ;  called  by 
some  a  feminine  Verse. 

2.  Jutmoroiis   nonce-use.)    A  person  above  the 
ordinary  stature. 

1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  108  F  3  When  a  man  rises 
beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypermeter,  and  may  be  admitted 
into  the  tall  club. 

Hypermetric  (hgipsame'trik),  a.  [f.  Gr, 
vwfpptTp  o$  (see  prec.)  +  -ic  ;  cf.  fttTpixos  METIUC.] 

1.  Pros.  Of  a   *  verse*   or  line:  Having  one  or 
more  syllables  beyond  those  normal  to  the  metre  ; 
having  a  redundant  syllable  or  syllables.      Also 
said  of  the  redundant  syllable. 

1865  Athenxitw  No.  1975.  302/3  Hypermetric  lines.  1887 
rail  Mall  G.  29  Aug.  3/2  'While  heav'n  i--  silver  o'er  him, 
and  underfoot  ',  for  example,  is  hypermetric. 

2.  g£ti.  Beyond  measure,  excessive,  immoderate. 
1854  LADY  LYTTON  Behind  the  Scenes  11.  viii.  II.  34  His 

sublimated  hypermetric  impudence. 

Hypermetrical,  a.  Pros.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

-AL.J    =prec.  i. 

175I  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  88  F  15  Milton  frequently 
uses  .  .  the  hypermetrical  or  redundant  line  of  eleven  sylla- 
bles. 1871  Public  Sift.  Lat.  Grant.  466  Hypermetrical 
verses  were  introduced  by  Ennius,  probably  ..  from  lii* 
misapprehending  Homer.  1886  J.  B.  MAYUK  Eng.  .' 
vi.  08  Verses  with  hypermetrical  syllable^. 

Hy  per  nie  trope  Jwipwinetn^p).  Path.  [mud. 
f.  Gr.  lire  pfj.tr  p-os  beyond  measure  +  dJ^,  orrr-aeye.] 
A  person  affected  with  hypermetropia. 

1864  tr.  Danders'  ACCOM.  «$•  Refr.  Eye  620  HypeniKi 
..lose  for  a  time  their  uthenopU.     1875  H.  WALTON 
f-'yr  -M5  The  liypennctropes  have  a  little   more  difficulty 
in  seeing  at  all    ranges.      1895    Hrif.   Mc.{.    'Jrnl.   30  Sept. 


732  The  ejc-i-tiahi  necessary  in  hypermetropes  and  o 
to  focus  a  clear  image  on  the  retina. 

II  Hypermetropia  (hwpwmftrJB'piii).  l\ith. 
Also  in  anglicized  form  hypermetropy  (-me'titfpi). 
[mod.L.,  f.  as  prec.  +  ~ia  -IA1.]  An  affection  of 
the  eye,  usually  due  to  a  flattened  form  of  the  eye- 
ball, in  which  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  lies  behind 
instead  of  on  the  retina  ;  *  long-sightedness  '. 

1868  DAIUMN  Anim,  <y  PI.  xii.   II.  S  Hypermetropi 
morbidly  long  sight  :  in  this  affection,  the  organ,  .is  too  Hat 
from   front   to   b.tck.     1878  T,  UKVANT  Pract.  •Surf.  I.  300 
This  anomaly   is   known   as   hypermetropia   or   far 
1880  I  '.,'51  Hypermetropy  is  the  tine  opposite 

of  Myopy. 

Hypermetropic  C-rpUc),  a.    [f.  as  prec.  -t 
-ic.  J  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  hypermetropia  ; 
'  lonjj-sighted  '. 

1864  tr.  /'I'miY/'j'  AiCtin.'.  viii.  525  Th-' 

I'uiind  bypermelropic  astigmatism  often  keeps  very  close  to 
tiie  simple.  1870  Pall  Mall  G,  23  Feb.  ^  3  Hypermetropic 
subjects  are  not,  except  in  extti  that 

they  see  differently  fruin  others,  1876  LOWE  in  Life  J.  5 
The  other  [eyej  was  hypermetroplc. 


HYPEROCHALITY. 

Hypermixolydian,  Anc.  Mus. :  see  HYPER-  2. 

•f  Hyperocha-lity.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
Snripox-os  eminent,  distinguished  +  -AL  +  -ITY.] 
Eminence,  distinguished  position. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  i.  21,  I  will . .  so  plauge  the  Metro- 
policallity  of  V'orke  and  Canterbury,  and  the  hyperocality  of 
all  the  other  Prelats,  as  I  will  neuer  leaue  them. 

||  Hyperoodon  (haipanra-^dpn).  Zoo!.  [mod.L. 
(1803),  f.  Gr.  iiirtpif-os  that  is  above,  superior,  or 
imepy-i  palate  +-  uSoiis,  d5ov(T-  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
Cetacea,  containing  the  bottle-nosed  whales. 

1843  Pennv  Cyd.  XXVII.  274/1  (Whales)  The  Hypero- 
odons,  which  only  have  a  few  teeth.  1854  OWEN  in  Circ.  Sc., 
Organ.  Nat.  I.  278  The  great  bottle-nose  or  hyperoodon. 
1876  tr,  Benedeti 's  Atiiin.  Parasites  155  Among  these 
skeletons  there  were  several  hyperoodons  and  other  cetacea. 

II  Hyperopia  (-0"'pia).  Path.  [f.  HYPER- 5  + 
Gr.  tot//,  Sin-a  eye  + -z'a  -IA1.]  =  HYPERMETROPIA. 
So  Hyperopic  .v-p-pik)  a.  =•  HYPEHMETHOPIC. 

1884  H.  E.  MITCHELL  in  N.  York  Med.  Jrnl.  27  Dec.  720 
The  hyperopic  or  myopic  astigmatism.  1886 -Vy^r".  Soc.  Lex., 
Hyperopia.  1889  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  28  Sept.  702/2  The  hy- 
peropic eye. 

||  Hyperostosis  (hsrpar^stiw'sis).  Path,  and 
Physiol.  PI.  -oses.  [f.  HYPER-  5  +  Gr.  oariov, 
OOTO-  bone :  see  -osis.]  An  overgrowth  or  in- 
crease of  bony  tissue  ;  hypertrophy  of  bone  ;  an 
outgrowth  of  bone  from  a  bone ;  exostosis. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  745/2  Cases  of  hyperostosis  in 
which  there  is  a  uniform  deposit  of  bone.  1878  T.  BRYANT 
Prac.t.  Surg.  I.  395  Hyperostosis  of  the  bony  meatus.  1897 
ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  117  When  the  hyperostoses  are 
large  they  remain  in  a  modified  form. 

Hence  Hyperostotio  (-(>'tik)  a.,  affected  with 
hyperostosis. 

1867  J.  B.  DAVIS  Thes.  Craniorum  127  This . .  skull  is 
heavy  and  hyperostotic,  and  connected  with  this  state  there 
is  a  premature  closure  of  the  sutures. 

Hyperoxidation  (-pksidfi-Jsn".  [f.  HYPER- 4 

+  OXIDATION.]     Excessive  oxidation. 
1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  164  Due  to  hyperoxyda- 
tion  of  the  blood. 

Hyperoxide  (-p-kssid),  st>.  Chem.  [f.  HYPER- 7 
+  OXIDE.]  =  PEROXIDE. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hyperoxydum,  term  employed 
by  Berzelius . .  :  a  hyperoxide.  1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Tele- 
phone 38  Hyperoxide  of  lead,  -may  be  used. 

t  Hypero-xide,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  hyperoxyde, 
irreg.  f.  Gr.  iiirfpo£v-s  exceeding  sharp.]  Extremely 
sharp  (in  form,  taste,  etc.) ;  very  acute  or  acid. 

1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  209  Hyper-oxide 
([Fr.  ]  hyper-oxyde) ;  that  is  to  say,  uncommonly  acute,  as 
in  the  variety  of  calcareous-spar,  which  consists  of  two 
rhomboids,  of  which  the  one  is  acute  and  inverted,  and 
the  other  much  more  acute.  1855  MAYNE  E^xpos.  Lex.t 
Hyperoxys, ..superacute  ;  superacid  :  hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate  (-p-ksid5en«'t),  v.  [f.  HY- 
PEH-4  +  OXYGENATE.]  trans.  To  impregnate  or 
combine  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  ;  to  supersaturate 
with  oxygen.  (Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.) 

1793  BEDDOES  Calculus  223  By  surcharging  the  blood  with 
oxygene,  by  hyper-oxygenating  it,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. Ibid.  264  An  hyper-oxygenated  atmosphere.  1803 
Ann.  Rev.  I.  377/1  All  those  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  .are 
shown.,  to  be  hyperoxygenated  muriates.  1855  MAYNE 
Expos.  Lex.,  //y/Vrp.rj'.ftfrtrt/ws,.  .hyperoxygenated. 

b.  (humorous  nonce-use,  with  allusion  to  Gr. 
ofut  sharp,  acid.)  To  impart  excess  of  sourness  to. 

ciSil  SOUTHEY  Let.  to  J.  Murray  in  Smiles  Mem.  J. 
Murray  (1891)  I.  198  An  old  huckstering  grocer.,  whose 
natural  sourness,  .is  hyperoxygenated  by  Methodism. 

So  Hyperoxygena-tion,  the  action  of  hyper- 
oxygenating  or  condition  of  being  hyperoxyge- 
nated ;  Hypero-xygenize  v.  trans.  =  HYPER- 
OXYGENATE  (chiefly  in  pa.  pple.). 

1793  E.  DARWIN  in  Beddoes  Lett,  61  Your.. reasonings. . 
indicate  ..  hyperoxygenation  to  be  the  cause  of  this  fatal 
disease  [consumption].     1802   CHENEVIX    in   Phil.    Trans. 
XCII.  126  Oxygenized  and  hyperoxygenized  muriatic  acids. 
1811  Edin.  Rev.  XVII.  407  The  acid   supposed  to  be  hy- 
peroxygenized.      1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  278  Dr. 
Colton  . .  maintains  the  absurdity  that  nitrous   oxide   pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation  of  the  blood. 

t  Hyperoxymuriate    (hafcpsr^fadmifi'Tm). 

Chem.  Obs.  [i.  HYPER-  7  +OXYMURIATE.]  A  salt 
of  '  hyperoxymuriatic  '  (now  called  chloric"!  acid  ; 
a  chlorate. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  ffat.  f,  Exp.  Philos.  I.  App.  546  Hyper- 
oxymuriats — by  heat  converted  to  muriats.     1812  SIR  H. 
DAVY  Chem.  Philos.  228  From  any  of  the  salts  called  hyper- 
oxymuriates,  oxygene  is  procured  by  a  dull  red  heat.     100 
grams  of  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa  afford  about  114 
cubical  inches  oxygene  gas.     1823  [see  CHLORATE].     1854 
J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr"s  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  361  Salts  . .  termed 
chlorates,  but  formerly  hyper-oxy-muriates. 

t  Hyperoxymuriatic,  a.  Chem.  Obs.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  OXYMDRIATIC.]  In  //.  acid,  the  old 
name  of  chloric  acid  HC1O3,  as  containing  a  larger 
amount  of  oxygen  than  an  'oxymuriatic  '  (chlorous) 
acid,  HC1O2. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  4  Exp.  Philos.  1.  App.  541  The  oxy- 
muriatic, the  hyperoxymuriatic.  .acids.  1807  T.  T  HOMSMN 
Chem.  (ed.  3!  II.  237  Berthollet.  .concluded  from  them,  that 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  had  been  decomposed  during  the 
process  ;  that . .  another  portion  combined  with  an  additional 
dose  of  oxygen,  and  was  converted  into  hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 
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Hyperparasite  (-pte-rasait).  Zool.  [f.  HY- 
PER- i  +  PARASITE.]  An  animal  parasitic  upon  a 
parasite,  as  certain  insects  in  the  larval  state.  So 
Hyperparasi'tic  a.,  parasitic  on  or  in  a  parasite  ; 
Hyperpa  rasitism,  the  condition  of  being  hyper- 
parasitic,  as  exemplified  by  certain  Ichneumonidee 
and  Chaliidiiliv,  the  larva;  of  which  live  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insect  parasites. 

1886  Nature  6  May  16/2  About  25  species  of  the  various 
parasitic  and  hyper-parasitic  groups  [of  ants]. 

Hyperper  (haipa'jpsi).  Numism.  [ad.  med.L. 
hyperperuin,  -pyruni,  ad.  Gr.  virtp-nvpov,  f.  virtp 
HYPER-  +  nvp  fire :  applied  to  gold  highly  refined 
by  fire.]  A  Byzantine  coin ;  the  gold  solidus 
(which  at  the  cession  of  Crete  was  rather  heavier 
than  a  half-sovereign).  Cf.  Du  Cange  Dissert,  dc 
inf.  sevi  numismatibus  (Rome  1755)  123. 

1598  HAKI.TVT  I'oy.  I.  94  For  each  carte  loade  they  giue 
two  webbes  of  cotton  amounting  to  the  value  of  half  .-m 

gwrpera.    1886  J.  BURY  in  Jrnl.  Hellenic  Stud.  VII.  312 
y  this  compact  Boniface  ceded  to  Venice  Crete  and  the 
sum  of  100,000  hyperpers. 

Hyperphoric  (hsipajfr-rik),  a.  [f.  HYPER-  i 
+  Gr.  -<popiK-os,  {.  (pipnv  to  carry  ;  cf.  vitipcpipav 
to  carry  over.]  (See  quot.) 

1889  Nature  21  Nov.  49  Changes  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new,  or  the  removal  of  an  old  mineral  (e.g. 
dolomitization)  are  treated  under  the  head  of  hyperphoric 
change. 

Hyperphrygian,  Anc.  Mus.:  see  HYPER-  2. 

Hyperphysical  (haipaifi-zikal),  a.  [f.  HY- 
PER- i  +  PHYSICAL.]  Above  or  beyond  what  is 
physical ;  supernatural. 

1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  H.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  121  Two 
sorts  of  dreams,  One  sort  whereof  are  only  phisicall,  . .  The 
other  Hiperphisicall.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  xiv.  358 
We  don't  introduce  Hyperphysical  Causes  to  defeat  Natural, 
but  only  unite  them,  and  make  them  agree.  1820  T.  JEF- 
FERSON Writ.  (18301  IV.  332  Speculations  hyperphysical 
and  antiphysical.  1843  MILL  Logic  I.  iii.  §  4  1  he  existence 
of  God,  the  soul,  and  other  hyperphysical  objects. 

Hence  Hyperpfcysically  adv.,  in  a  hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

1842  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Reid's  VVks.  I.  210  note,  Both 
the  organic  motions  in  the  brain  ..  and  the  representations 
in  the  mind  itself,  hyperphysically  determined  on  occasion 
of  those  motions. 

Hyperphysics.  [f.  HYPER-  i  +  PHYSICS.] 
The  science  or  subject  of  supernatural  things. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1878  F.  FERGUSON  Life 
Christ  vi.  68  He  called  upon  them  to  explain  physics  and 
metaphysics,  hyperphysics  and  hypophysics. 

II  Hyperplasia(h3ip3Jpl«'1zia).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  HYPER-  5  +  Gr.  ir\a(ns  formation,  f.  Ti\aaanv  to 
form.  Cf.  F.  hyperplasie.]  A  form  of  hypertrophy 
consisting  in  abnormal  multiplication  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  a  part  or  organ  ;  excessive  cell-forma- 
tion. 

1861  BUMSTEAD  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  593  In  either  case  hyper, 
plasia  is  the  morbid  process,  but  in  scleroses  the  newly- 
formed  cells  persist,  .while  in  gummata  they  are  eliminated. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Ititrod.  Fallal.  93  The  increased  nutritive 
activity  of  the  elements,  which  leads  to  an  increase  in  their 
size,  leads  also  to  an  increase  in  their  number,  and  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  tissue,  which  is  similar  to  that  from 
which  it  originated  :— this  is  termed  numerical  hypertrophy, 
or  hyperplasia. 

SoHyperplasm  =  prec.;  Hyperplasio(-pte'zik;, 
Hyperpla-stio  actjs.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873  T.  H.  GRF.EN  Introd.  Fallal.  149  The  new  formation 
of  lymphatic  tissue  is  in  the  first  place  hyperplastic  ..  sub- 


plastic   process   ceases.       1070   VJKUS^  .f  <o.  «JKMMW    1* 

thelial  hyperplasm,  with  epidermoid  transformation. 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hyfcrplasic. 

Hyperspherical,  Math. :  see  HYPER-  3. 

Hypersthene  (hai-pojshfn).  Min.  Also  hy- 
perstene.  [ad.  F.  hyperstene  (named  by  Haiiy  in 
1803),  f.  HYPER-  4  +  Gr.  a&ivos  strength;  from  its 
superior  hardness  as  compared  with  hornblende, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  confounded.  The 
Eng.  form  is  assimilated  to  the  Greek.]  A  silicate 
of  iron  and  magnesium,  of  the  pyroxene  group, 
a  greenish-black  or  greenish-grey  mineral,  closely 
allied  to  hornblende,  often  exhibiting  a  peculiar 
metalloidal  lustre. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  List  Min.  37  Hyperstene.  1821  K :.  TAME- 
SON  Man.  Min.  132  Prismatoidal  Schieler-Spar,  or  Hypers- 
thene. 1849  DANA  Gcol.  xvii.  (1850)  632  The  pearly  crystal. 
lization  of  the  light  grayish-green  hypersthene.  1862  ANSTED 
Channel  Isl.  n.  x.  (ed.  2)  259  Varieties  of  hornblende  and 
hypersthene,  with  chlorites,  serpentines  and  mica,  all  abound. 

b.  attrib.  Hypersthene  rock:  =HYPERSTHENITE. 

1838  Penny  Cyd.  XII.  4i=A  Dr.  M«Culloch.  .first  noticed 
Hypersthene  rocks  in  Skye  and  Ardnamurchan.  1869  Cm- 
temp.  Rev.  XI.  366  The  hypersthene  mountains  are  punted 
in  their  real  blackness.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Sept.  4/2  I  he 
Cuchullins  are  quite  unlike  any  other  mountain  group,  .the 
coal-black  '  hypersthene  '  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed 
being  only  found  in  that  district. 

Hence  Hypersthenic  (hsipsjsbe'mk)  a.1,  related 
to  or  containing  hypersthene. 

1818  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  412  'i  A  dyke  of  Hypersthenic  trap 
was  noticed  in  Radnorshire.  Ibid.,  Hypersthenic  siemte. 
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1862  AxSTF.n  Channel  Isl.  11.  x.  (cd.  2)  259  Most  of  the 
veins  are  tilled  up  with  hypersthenic  rocks.  1876  PACE 
Adr.  Tfxt-l'k.  Geol.  vii.  127  The  term  hypersthenic  graniu- 
is  applied  to  an  admixture  of  quartz  and  hypersthene,  with 
scattered  flakes  of  n: 

II  Hypersthenia  (haipojst-f  nia\  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  HYPER-  5  +  Gr.  o0«i-os  strength.]  Extreme 
or  morbid  excitement  of  the  vital  powers;  the 
opposite  of  asthenia. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Ryd.  Sue.  Lex. 
Hence  Hypersthe-iiic  a.2,  relating  to,  charac- 
terized by,  or  producing  hypersthenia. 

1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hypersthenite  (haipauJiTnait).  Min.  [f. 
HYPERSTHENE  +  -ITE.]  A  dark  granite-like  aggre- 

fate  of  hypersthene  and  labradorite  ;  also  called 
IYFERITE  and  NORITE. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  App_.  C.  537  4  Greenstones',  .are 
different  varieties  of  hypersthenite  and  gabbro.  1879  Ri  ri>.v 
Study  Rocks  xiii.  249  The  hypersthenites,  or  those  rocks 
which  consist  of  rhombic  pyroxene  in  conjunction  with 
triclinic  felspar. 

Hyperthesis  (haipa-Jbisis).  [a.  Gr.  iircpSfffis 
transposition,  f.  intp  HYPER-  +  fiats  placing.] 
Transposition,  metathesis. 

a.  Anc.  Pros.  In  a  logacedic  series,  the  substitu- 
tion, for  a  particular  foot  in  one  line,  strophe,  etc., 
of  another  foot  in  a  corresponding  line,  strophe, 
etc.,  involving  interchange  or  reversal  of  the  quan- 
tities ;  e.  g.  the  substitution  of  an  iamb  (u  -)  for  a 
trochee  (-  u)  or  vice  versa. 

1890  in  Century  Did. 

b.  Philol.  Transposition  or  metathesis  of  a  letter 
from  a  particular   syllable   to   the   preceding  or 
following  syllable,  as  in  Gr.  pikaiva  for  *p.i\atia. 

1883  in  OGILVIE. 

Hyperthetic  (hsipaibe'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  virtp- 
0€Ti/f6s  superlative.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

t  Hyperthe'tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -AL.] 
Superlative. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  Comm.  (R.),  These  hyperthetical 
or  superlative  sort  of  expressions  and  illustrations. 

Hypertrophic  (.hsipMtopfik),  a.    [f.  HYPER- 

TROPH-Y  +  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of,  affected  with,  or 
producing  hypertrophy.  (Alsoyff.) 

1832  COLERIDGE  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXXI.  956  The  follow- 
ing  Out-slough,  or  hypertrophic  Stanza.  1839-47  TODD 
Cycl.  Anat.  III.  719/2  The  anatomical  characters  of  a 
hypertrophic  brain.  1856  \V.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  41 
Their  hypertrophic  or  abnormal  condition. 

b.   Gram.  Characterized  by  excess  of  expression. 

1874  T.  H.  KEY  Lang .  271  In  the  Old  German  we  find  an 
abundant  crop  of  hypertrophic  comparatives  from  preposi- 
tions. 

So  Hypertro-pliical,  a.  (Craig  1847). 

Hypertrophied  (hsipsutriffid),  a.  [f.  HYPER- 
TROPHY s6.  or  v.  +  -ED.]  Affected  with  hypertrophy ; 
enlarged  by  excessive  growth. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  240/2  This  cellular  substance 
seemed  to  be  hypertrophied.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog. 
Bot  §  603.  532  The  marginal  sori  being  seated  on  the  hyper- 
trophied  teeth.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pat/wl.  92  The 
kidney,  .may  become  hypertrophied,  owing  to  the  loss  or  in* 
capacity  of  its  fellow. 

b.  jig.  Overgrown,  excessive. 

1879  ROMANES  in  igt/i  Cent.  Sept.  414  Such  hyper, 
trophied  conservatism  as  this  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  progress.  1881  —  in  Nature  XXIII.  285  It  is  hard 
to  be  patient  with  such  hypertrophied  absurdity. 

Hypertrophous  ihsipa-Jtnffas),  a.  [f.  stem 
of  HYPERTROPH-Y  +  -ous.]  Characterized  by  or 
affected  with  hypertrophy. 

1836-9  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  II.  826/2  The  hypertrophous 
condition.  1876  G.  W.  BALFOUR  Dis.  Heart  ii.  60  The 
greatly  dilated  and  hypertrophous  left  ventricle  sends  for- 
ward a  wave  of  blood. 

Hypertrophy  hsipoutrJn),  si',  [ad.  mod. I.. 
hypertrophia,  f.  Gr.  inrep  (see  HYPER-  5)  +  -rpocpia, 
Tpoctf  nourishment  :  cf.  ATROPHY.]  Physiol.  and 
Path.  Enlargement  of  a  part  or  organ  of  an  animal 
or  plant,  produced  by  excessive  nutrition ;  excessive 
growth  or  development.  The  opposite  of  ATROPHY. 

1834  J.  FORBES  l.aennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  657  Hyper- 
trophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart.  1844  Blac/ni:  Mat.  fcVI. 
21  We  question.,  whether  this  hypertrophy  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables improves  their  flavour.  1866-80  A.  FI.INT  Prmc. 
Med.  (ed.  5)  41  The  term  hypertrophy  is  applied  to  enlarge- 
ment of  a  part  from  an  increase  of  its  normal  constituents, 
the  structure  and  arrangement  remaining  essentially  un- 
altered. 1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  5972  In  many  cases 
hypertrophy  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  health, 
but  rather  on  the  contrary  as  indicative  of  a  high  degree  of 
nutrition  and  physical  power.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De 
Bary's  Phaner.  492  Accumulations  of  parenchymatous  cells 
.  .constituting  as  it  were  local  hypertrophies  of  the  medullary 
rays. 

b.  fig.  Overgrowth. 

1856  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VI.   I3r  That  hypertrophy  of  mon- 
archism  which  grew  up  under  Louis  XIV,  and  in  the  end 
destroyed   his   dynasty.     1883   Century  Mag.   July   4'9/' 
Nights  of  financial  hypertrophy. 

Hype-rtrophy.z'.  [f.  prec.sb.;  cf. ATROPHY  ».] 
1.  trans.  To  affect  with  hypertrophy. 
1846  P.  M.  LATHAM  Ltd.  Clin.  Med.  ed.  2)  xxxiv.  314  [The 
heart]  is  sooner  hypertrophied,  sooner  attenuated.      1885 
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W.  K.  PARKER  M.itmnat.  Dc-^.  iv.  101  The  simple  forms  of 
its  facia!  bones,  not  hyperlrophiedtomake  room  for  the  teeth. 

2.  intr.  To  undergo  hypertrophy. 

1883  tr.  /  ,/.  i.  §  -2  (Cent.  When 

a  ti^ue  manifests  an  abnormal  tendency  to  overgrowth,  it 
.1  to  hypertrophy. 

Hypethral,  vnr.  of  HVIMTHRAL. 

II  Hypha  .hsi-fa).  But.  PI.  hyphse  -in. 
[mod.L.  ;C.  L.  Willdenow,iSio\  ad.  Gr.  t/^rjweb.] 
The  structural  element  of  the  thallome  of  Fungi, 
consisting  of  longslenderbranched  61aments,usually 
having  transverse  septa,  and  together  constituting 
the  mycelium. 

1866  in  fre,,s.  Dot.  1874  CooK'n  Fungi  14  In  Chionyphe 
Carten  the  threads  grow  over  the  cy~t-  exactly  as  the 
hypha  of  lichens  is  represented  :t  r  the  gonidia. 

1873  [see  HVPIIAI.].  1897  Wn.i.is  Flmutr.  i'l.  I.  23  In  most 
of  our  forest  trees  and  in  many  other  plants,  the  root-hairs 
are  replaced  by  a  fungus  whose  hyphae  absorb  the  products 
of  decay  in  organic  matter,  .in  the  same  way. 

II  Hyphaemia,  -emia  Jiif-,  haifrmia).  Path. 

[f.    Gr.    v<t>-  —  inru   under  +  atpa   blood  ;    cf.    Gr. 
vipaifios  blood-shot.      In   raod.F.   hyphfniie.'}     a. 
Deficiency  of  blood,     b.  Extravasation  of  blood. 
1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

\\  Hyphaene,  -ene  (half/™  ;•.  Bot.    [mod.L. 

(1801)  arbitrarily  f.  Gr.  i<f>aiv-(iv  to  weave.]  A 
genus  of  palms  with  branching  stems,  found  in 
Arabia,  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  One  species, 
H.  Thcbaica,  is  the  Doi'M-palm.  Also  attrili. 

1878  H.  M.  STANLEY  Park  Coal.  II.  viii.  239  Hyphene 
palms.  1881  (.id.  H'otds  Jan.  37  Among  other  vegetable 
curiosities  were  the  hyphrehe—  the  only  branching  member 
of  the  palm  family. 

Hyphaeresis,  -eresis  (hi-,  hsifi'-rftis). 
Gram.  [a.  Gr.  6tnSftfu  a  taking  away  from 
under,  omission :  cf.  af/neresis.]  The  omission  of 
a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  body  of  a  word. 

1890  Coil.  Diet,  s.v.,  Syllabic  hypheresis. 

Hyphal  (hai-fal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  HVPHA  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypha  of  a  fungus. 

1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs  Bot.  267  In  Usnea  barbala 
the  growth  in  length  and  thickness  and  the  internal  differ- 
entiation of  the  tissue  depend  entirely  on  the  hyphse,  and. . 
the  gonidia  behave  like  foreign  bodies  in  the  hyphal  tissue. 
1896  AI.I.HUTT  Sj'st.  Mcd.  I.  90  The  spores  and  developing 
hyphal  filaments  become  surrounded  by  dense  clusters  of 
leucocytes. 

t  Hyphear.  Oh.  [a.  L.  hyphear  (Pliny),  a. 
Gr.  (Arcadian)  vt/xap,  a  kind  of  mistletoe  growing 
on  pines  or  firs.]  A  kind  of  mistletoe. 

1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  I.  496  A  difference  there  is  in  the 
Hyphear  and  Misselto,  on  what  tree  soeuer  they  are  found. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  fast.  i.  i.  Whose  muting  on  those 
trees  doth  make  to  grow  Rots  curing  hyphear,  and  the 
misseltoe. 
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t  Hyphege;tic,  a.  Oi>s.    [ad.  Gr.  i  , 

lilted  for  guiding  (applied  to  Plato's  expository 
dialogues).]  Of  guiding  or  directing  nature. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701 1  175/1  Of  Platonick 
discourse  there  are  two  kinds,  Hyphegetick,  and  Exegetick. 

Hyphen  hai-fen),  sl>.  [a.  late  L.  hyphen,  a. 
late  Gr.  17  vtpiv,  subst.  use  of  adv.  i><pcv  together, 
in  one,  f.  vif>',  viru  under  +  'iv  one. 

The  hyphen  of  the  Greek  grammarians  was  the  sign  \^, 
placed  under  a  compound,  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  to  be 
read  as  two  words  :  in  this  sense  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
technically  by  Palaeographers.] 

1.  A  short  dash  or  line  (-1  used  to  connect  two 
words  together  as  a  compound  ;  also,  to  join  the 
separated  syllables  of  a  word,  as  at  the  end  of  a  line ; 
or  to  divide  a  word  into  parts  for  etymological  or 
other  purposes. 

[1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  41  He  would  have 
us  to  reade  these  two  last  words  in  one,  by  way  of  v6tr 
thus.]  (  1610  A.  HI-.ME  Brit.  Tmgne  (1865)  23  Hyphen  is. 
as  it  wer.a  band  uniting  whol  wordes  joined  in  composition  ; 
as,  a  hand-maed  [etc.].  1636  B.  JONSON  Disc™.,  Helium 
".'.,  What  a  si^ht  it  is,  to  see  writers  committed  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  for  ceremonies,  syllables,  points,  colons, 
commas,  hyphens,  and  the  like?  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  41, 
Hyphen,  .is  used,  either  when  two  words  are  joyned  together, 
for  the  more  conciseness  of  expression,  as  Self-interest ;  or 
when  one  part  of  a  word  concludes  the  former  Line,  and  the 
one  begins  the  next.  1881  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  $  299  When 
the  twoelementsof  thecompound  are  only  partially  blended, 
a  hyphen  is  put  between  them. 

b.  Applied  to  the  '  plus '  sign  (  + ). 

1850  D.U-BENV  Atomic  7V..  iii.  ied.  ;n  n>5  In  Berzelius's 
method.. to  express  compound  salts,  the  symbols  for  each 
were  brought  together  by  means  of  an  hyphen  -K 

2.  tratisf.  a.  A  short  pause  between  two  syllables 
in  speaking. 

1868  GF.O.  ELIOT  Sf.  Gipsy  i.  15  Whistles  low  notes  or 
seems  to  thrum  his  lute  As  a  mere  hyphen  'twixt  two 
syllables  Of  any  steadier  man.      1872  C.  KIN'G  Moan'ni'n. 
Sierra  tfev.  x.  208  With  hyphens  of  silence  between 
two  syllables. 

b.  A  small  connecting  link. 

1868  G.  DIFI-  Pol.  SHIT.  169  It  was  a  bridge  for  migra- 
tions. It  was  a  hyphen,  connecting  different  races.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  21  June  6/8  M.de  Lesseps,  who  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  all  such  geographical  hyphens  [isthmuses]. 

Hyphen  thai-fiV,,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  traits.  To 
join  by  a  hyphen  ;  to  write  (a  compound)  with  a 
hyphen. 

1814  W.  TAYLOU  in   Monthly  Rev.  LXX1V.   306  The 


binations.. are  often  not  even  hyphened.  1891  S.  MOSTVN 
Curatica  128  The  Joneses,  when  their  father  was  induced 
to  move  from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Kensington,  showed  their 
gratitude  to  their  mother  by  hyphening  her  name  with  their 
own..  'The  Misses  Robinson-Jones'.  1894  Sund.ty  Sc/t. 
Time!  (Philad.)  3  Feb..  On  the  principle  that  words  should 
not  be  hyphened  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Hyphenate  (hai-fenrt),  v.  [{.  HYPHEN  sb.  + 
-ATK  ;!.]  trans.  =IIypHKNrp. 

1891   tnitirdian  14  Sept.   1358  We  ought  to  hyphenate 

noble-simple '  [Shaks.  Cynil:  in.  iv.  i  »].  Cloten  is  noble 
by  rank,  but  'simple  ',  that  is,  a  clown,  by  nature  and  habit. 

Hence  Hyphenated///,  a.;  also  Hyphena'tion, 
the  action  of  joining  by  a  hyphen. 

I8SJ  A'.  *  g.  ist  Ser.  V.  124  2  The  Germans  giving  the 
hyphenated  title  thus.  1886  ioM  Cent.  May  700  Arbitrary 
italicising,  meaningless  bracketing,  and  senseless  hyphena- 
tion, 1893  E.  COI-ES  E.\p.  Lewis  $  Clark  I.  66  In  the  text 
..the  name  usually  stands  Council-bluff,  in  one  hyphenated 
word. 

Hyphenic  (haife-nik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1C.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hyphen. 

1851  .V.  ff  Q.  ist  Ser.  IV.  204/1  The  following  I  should 
call  a  hyphemc  error. 

Hyphenize  ^hai-fensizl,  v.  [f.  HYPHEN  sb.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  =  HYPHENS. 

1869  Saitt'i.  Kcr.  July  59  A  flood  of  absurdities,  many 
of  which  are  badly  hyphenised  elongations  of  existing 
vocables.  1879  Daily  .\f7iv  20  Nov.  4/6  The  reconciliation 
of  Austria  and  Hungary.and  the  predominance  of  the  latter 
in  a  hyphenized  monarchy. 

Hence  Hypheniza  tion,  the  action  of  joining  or 
writing  with  a  hyphen. 

1851  N.  t,  Q.  ist  Ser.  IV.  204/1  A  neglect  of  mental 
hyphemzation  often  leads  to  mistake  as  to  an  author's 
meaning.  1894  Sunday  ScA.  Times  (Philad.)  3  Feb.,  No 
two  writers,  probably, would  agree  as  to  the  hyphenization  of 
any  fifty  words  taken  at  random. 

Hyphomycetons  (hi:f-,  hsrfoimsisf-tas),  a. 
Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  Hyphomycetes  (f.  Gr.  v<p^  web  + 
I^vnr/Tf t  fungi)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hyphomycetes,  a  group  of  fungi  consisting  simply  of 
hyph;e  ;  Martins  flora  Crypt.  Erlang.  181:7). 

1887  GARNSEV  tr.  De  Bary's  Fungi  n.  v.  172  The  Enty- 
lomeae.  .are  simple  hyphomycetous  forms. 

Hypidiomorphic  (hipidfotinfjfik),  a.  Min. 


order   being  first  plagioclase  in  more  or  less  idiomorphic 
lath-shaped  individuals   lying  in  all  positions,  then  augite 
generally  allotriomorphic,  sometimes  hypidiomorphic. 
Hence  Hypidiomo-rphically  adv. 

1888  W.  S.  BAYLEY  in  Amer.  Naturalist  .Mar.  209  The 
rock  is  hypidiomorphically  granular. 

Hypinosis   (hipinon-sis).    Path.     [f.  HYPO-  4 

+  Gr.  Is,  lv-os  tissue  +  -osis.]  A  diseased  state  of 
the  blood  in  which  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  below 
the  normal ;  opp.  to  hyperinosis. 

1845  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Cktm.  I.  296  These 
researches  exhibit  less  of  the  characters  of  hypinosis  than 
those  instituted  on  the  blood  at  the  commencement  of  con- 
tinued fever.  1876  tr.  ll'agncr'sGrn./'at/ial.  704  Hypinosis 
may  be  a  result  of  haemorrhage. 

Hence  Hypiao-tic  a.,  pertaining  to  hypinosis. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1886  \aSrti  .sV.  Lex. 

Hypiodie,  -iodous,  etc. :  see  HYPO-IODIC,  etc. 

Hypish,  obs.  form  of  HYPPISH. 

II  Hypnaesthesis  Jiipnesbf  sis).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
vm-os  sleep  +  aicrSr/ais  perception,  feeling.]  Sleepy 
feeling ;  dulled  sensibility ;  drowsiness. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

Hence  Hypnassthe-sic  a.,  affected  with  hypnies- 
thesis.  , 

1889  Lancet  28  Dec.  1331 'i  Many  of  these  pathological    i 
phenomena  are  simply  the  hypnaesthesic  nerves  picking  up 
the  physiological  sights,  sounds,  and  sensations. 

Hypnagogic  (hipnagjrdjik) ,  a.    [ad.F.  hypna- 
gogiqne,  f.  Gr.  imi'-ns  sleep  +  dytu-yo's  leading,  f.    j 
ayciv  to  lead.]     Properly,  Inducing  or  leading  to    ' 
sleep;  in  quots.  =that  accompanies  falling  asleep. 

1886  Gl'RNEY  Phantasms  of  Lh'ing  I.  390  The  'hypna- 
gogic' hallucination  was  as  truly  the  projection  of  the  per-    ' 
cipient's  own  mind  as  the  dream.     1895  Q.  Rev.  July  215    ' 
Hallucinations  like  the  '  hypnagogic  illusions' with  which    ! 
many  people  are  familiar. 

Hypnale.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  hypnalc  So- 
linus),  a.  Gr.  \mva\irj,  fern,  of  vm>a\ios  sending  to 
sleep,  f.  vmos  sleep.]  (See  quots.) 

I398TREV1SA  Barth.  DeP.  R.  xvm.  x.  ,1495!  763  Ympnalis 
is  a  manere  of  adder  that  sleeth  wyth  slepe.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimagt  116141  560  The  Dipsas  killes  those  whom  shee 
stingeth  with  thirst.  The  Hypanale  with  sleep,  as  befell  to 
Cleopatra.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  .!/.  (1670!  440  Those  whom  the 
Hypnale  stingeth  die  with  sleep. 

Hypnic  (hi-pnik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  VVVM-US, 
f.  iiwvus  sk-ep.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  inducing  sleep. 

1886  -M'./.  AV<-.  /.(•-!..  //!•/«/,-,  having  power  to  produce 
sleep. 

Hypno-  (hi-pno),  before  a  vowel  hypn-,  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  vmos  sleep.  The  compounds  in 
Greek  were  not  numerous,  and  all  those  employed 
in  English  are  new  formations,  and  chiefly  patho- 
logical terms. 


HYPNOSIS. 

Hy  pnobate  [Gr.  -(Jarr/i  walker],  a  sleep-walker 
(Cent.  Dict.\  Hypuocyst  ijii-pnosist;  Bio!.,  an 
encysted  protozoan  which  remains  quiescent  and 
does  not  develop  spores.  Hypnodylic  . -di-lik) 
a.  [ODVLic],  pertaining  to  an  'odylic  force'  pro- 
ducing the  hypnotic  slate  ;  so  Hypno'dylism, 
the  practice  of  using  this  torcc.  Hypnog-e  nesis, 
Hypno  geny,  induction  of  the  hypnotic  state  ;  so 
Hypnoffene-tic,  -ge'iiic,  Hypno'grenons  luljt., 
producing  the  hypnotic  state  ;  rarely,  producing 
sleep.  Hypnoarene-ticallyaa'z/.,  by  hypnogenesis. 
Hypnologry  [cf.  F.  hyptiologie\,  the  part  of  phy- 
siological science  which  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  ;  hence  Hypnolo-gic,  -ical  aifjs.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  hypnology.  Hypno-lo§rlst,  one  versed 
in  hypnology.  Hypnopho  bia,  Hypnrrphoby 
[Gr.  -<}>o0ia,  {.  <t>6$os  fear;  cf.  F.  hypnophobie}. 
;  a  morbid  dread  of  falling  asleep  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886);  hence  Hypnopho  bic  a.  ^Mayne  Expos. 
Lex.  1855).  Hypnoscope[Gr.  axoirus  see -SCOPE], 
an  instrument  used  to  ascertain  if  a  person  is  a  hyp- 
notic subject.  Hypno'sophist,  an  adept  in  Hyp- 
no'sophy  [Gr.  oo</<i'a  wisdom],  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep.  Hypnosperm,  -spore  Bot., 
an  oospore  or  zygospore  (in  the  Algie)  which,  after 
fertilization,  passes  through  a  period  of  rest  before 
germinating ;  a  resting  cell  or  spore ;  so  Hypno- 
spora  nge,  Hy:pnospor'anffium  Bot.,  a  sporan- 
!  gium  containing  hypnospores  ;  Hypnospo  ric  a., 
of  the  nature  of  a  hypnospore. 

1885  E.  R.  LANK-ESTER  iii  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  841/2  The 
sclerotia  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  "hypnocysts  of  other 
Protozoa.  1888  ROLI.ESTON  &  JACKSON  Aaim.  Life  258 
The  [  Amceba]  when  in  a  state  of  repose  . .  forms  a  spherical 
or  oval  ball.  ..  It  sometimes  occurs  in  this  condition  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  membrane  forming  a  '  hypnocyst '.  It 
is  then  '  resting ',  owing  to  drought  or  plentiful  nutrition 
1889  Daily  .V«w  24  Dec.  2/7  *  Hypnodylic  operators  are 
bom,  not  made.  Ibid.,  The  phenomena  ofhypnodylism  in 
actual  operation.  Itid.,  The  scope  of  hypnotism  and 
,  odylism,  the  aspects  of  "hypnogenesis,  the  conditions  of 
j  odyhc  force.  1887  E.  GI-RNEY  in  Mind  Apr.  214  Certain 
recent  events,  however,  have  given  special  importance  to 
this  topic  of  trance-induction  or  '  hypnogeny ',  and  have 
raised  . .  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  psychical  influence 
as  a  ''hypnogenetic  agent.  1888  Science  9  Nov.  222  Physical 
methods  [of  hypnotization],  especially  hypnogenetic  zones, 
do  not  exist  except  as  the  results  of  suggestion.  1884  Lend. 
Mcd.  lite.  Aug.  360  We  call  those  substances  'hypnogenic 
which,  whenadministered,maycausesleep.  1887  Forti: 
May  737  The  so-called  '  hysterogenic  '  and  '  hypnogenic ' 
pressure  points.  1886  F.  W.  H.  MYERS  in  Froc.  Soc.  I'sych. 
Res.  Oct.  127  No  attempt ..  has  been  made  to  correlate  this 
*hypno;_;enous  force  or  suggestion  at  a  distance  w  ith  hypno- 
genous  agencies  employed  in  the  subject's  actual  presence. 
Ibid,  note,  I  must  adopt  from  the  French  the  word  *l>ypnogcny 
for  the  production  of  hypnotic  states.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
'  Hypnologic,  of  or  belonging  to  hypnology.  1847  CHAIG 
'Hyfnological.  1860  AVri'.Sjrf.  So,.  Vear-hk.  205  A?am  has 


nypnologist  whom  I  allowed  to  try  his  art  upon  the  sleep- 
less individual.  1833  DUNGLISON  (Worcester),  "Hypnology. 
1886  Sy,l.  SPC.  Lex.,  Hypnology,  the  part  of  hygiene  which 
treats  of  the  doctrine  of  sleep.  1855  MAYNK  Expos. 
I.e.v.,  llypnophoina,  term  for  fear  or  dread  of  sleep;  also 
a  term  for  Ephialtes,  or  night-mare  ;  *hypnophoby.  1885 
Atlienstum  3  Jan.  21/2  He  [Dr.  J.  Ochorowicz]  finds  that 
by  banging  a  magnetic  tube,  which  he  calls . i ' 'hypnoscope', 
from  the  index  finger,  sensations  of  a  peculiar  description 
are  realized.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Feb.  3/2  Experiments 
have  proved  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  mankind  can  be 
subjected  to  mesmeric  influences,  while  on  the  rest  the 
hypnoscope  has  no  effect.  1888  Sat.  J\<v.  18  Aug.  196  i 
Every  *hypnpsophist  ..  has  his  own  little  private  dodge  for 
smuggling  himself  over  the  frontier  of  the  land  of  Nod. 
Il'id.,  The  term  "hypnosophy  is  new,  perhaps,  but  it  looks 
rather  neat  and  convenient,  /bid.,  Hypnosophy  stands  to 
scientific  discussion  of  the  facts  about  sleep  as  theosophy 
stands  to  religion.  1889  HF.NSKTT&  MURRAY  Cryptog.  Bot. 
266  It  [the  zygosperm]  then  remains  dormant  through  the 
winter  as  a  resting  cell  or  'hypnosperm.  germinating  in  the 
spring. 

Hypnoid  (hi-pnoid),  a.  Bot.  [f.  HYPN-DM  + 
-OID.]  Belonging  or  akin  to  the  genus  Ilypiiuin. 

1851  TH.  Ross  Hvmboldt's  Trar.  I.  xv.  481  The  surrounding 
rocks  are  covered  with  jungermannias  and  hypnoid  mosses. 

Hypnone  (hi-pn<7«n).  Med.  [a.  F.  Itypnont,  f. 
Gr.  vm-os  sleep  +  -ONE.]  A  name  given  toaccto- 
phenone,  C6H5.CO.CH3,  as  a  hypnotic. 

1886  SjiJ.  Sac.  Lf.r. ,  Hypnone, . . Dujardin- Beaumetz's  term 
for  phenylmethyl-ketone  or  acetophenone.  A  colourtc>s, 
very  mobile  liquid  . .  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  benzoate  and  acetate.  1888  Medical  Kens.  (U.S.) 
19  May  547/2  Various  other  hypnotics  have  been  more 
recently  proposed,  such  as.  .hypnone  and  methylal. 

Hypnophilons  ,hipnf»-fibs),«.  [f.  Gr.  vmo-v 
HVPNL-M  +  <fi'\os  loving.]  (See  quot.) 

1855  in  MAVN-F.  Expos.  Lex.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hyp- 
nophilous,  growing  among  the  mosses. 

Hypnosis  (hipnpu-sis).  Phys.  [f.  Gr.  type 
*vvva(ris,  n.  of  action  f.  tinvo-eii/  to  put  to  sleep. 
Cf.  F.  hypnose  morbid  sleep.] 

1.  '  The  inducement  or  the  gradual  approach  of 
sleep'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  iS^d  . 

1876  HARI.MY  .)/«/.  ,IW.  (ed.  61  765  It  invariably  produced 
hypnosis  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  him. 
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2.  Artificially  produced  sleep  :  esp.  that  induced 
by  hypnotism  ;  the  hypnotic  state. 

1882  Quain's  Diet.  Med.  973  The  too  ready  adoption  of 
hypnosis  or  llraidism  may  do  harm  rather  than  good.  1892 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  27  Aug.  .|jQ  The  sta-.-s  ,  f  h;pii"sU  at- 
tained, varied  from  a  slight  degree  of  drowsiness  t.. 
trance.  1893 /'.'//  3iall  G.  10  J.m.  .'  t  The  w. iking  from 
hypnosis  occurs  through  immediate  action  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  command  to  wake  up,  or  through  sense  [etc.].  1898 
Time's  13  Inly  4/1  Any  suggestion  offer  ed  i.  >  a  ].•  i  •  .  m  during 
hypnosis  has  an  exaggerated  effect  on  his  mind. 

Hypnotic  (hipnp-tik),  i7.  and  si',  [ad.  F.  hyp- 
notiijiie  i6th  c.  in  Pare  ,  ad.  late  I.,  hypnotifits, 
a.  Gr.  iKn'cuTiKos  inclined  to  sleep,  sleepy ;  also, 
putting  to  sleep,  narcotic,  f.  {imvtiv  to  put  to  sleep. 
In  2,  short  for  neitro- hypnotic  :  see  HYPNOTISM.] 

A.  adj.    1.   Inducing  sleep;  soporific. 

1625  H,\KT  Ana!.  I'r.  I.  ii.  31  Not  neglecting  hypnoticke, 
cordiail,  and  deoppilatiue  medicines.  1758  J.  S.  Lt  /Iran's 
Ol'scn*.  Snrff.  -1771)  300  Hypnotic  Draughts  constantly 
repeated.  1878  T.  BRYAXT  I'tact.Svrg.  I.  249  The  hydrate 
of  chloral  is  a  drug  of  great  value  as  possessing  hypnotic 
qualities  without  the  evils  attendant  on  other  drugs  of  this 
class. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  hypnotism 
oi   'nervous  sleep';  accompanied  by  hypnotism; 
producing  hypnotism,  hypnotizing. 

1843  BRAID  \cnryflnol.  7  In  respect  to  the  Neurq-Hypnotic 
state  induced  by  the  method  explained  in  this  ti- 
ll'id  14  The  method  I  now  recommend  for  inducing  the 
hypnotic  condition.  1847-9  Toon  Cyrl.  Anat.  IV.  696/2 
Some  remarkable  connection  between  the  slate  of  the  eyes 
and  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  during  the 
hypnotic  state.  1874  MAI-PSI  Kv  Ktspons.  in  Ment.  Dis.  vii. 
238  In  the  hypnotic  or  so-called  mesmeric  state.  1884 
E.  GURNKV  in  Mind  Jan.  115  A  gradual  and  continuous 
decline  of  hypnotic  waking  into  hypnotic  sleep.  1892  icjth 
Cent.  Jan.  24  To  this  day  the..  Fakirs  of  India  throw 
themselves  into  a  state  of  hypnotic  ecstasy.  1898  Times 
13  July  3/6  If  they  were  going  to  suggest  that  the  will  had 
been  obtained  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 

3.  Susceptible  to  hypnotism  ;  hypnotizable. 

1881  Standard^  Jan  ,  The  unfortunate  young  man  was 
..'hypnotic'.  1892  E.  HAST  in  liiit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec. 
1220' The  confirmed  and  trained  hypnotic  subject  is  a 
maimed  individual  in  mind  and  body. 

B.  sb.    1.   An    agent   that    produces    sleep;    a 
sedative  or  soporific  drug. 

1681  tr.  milis'  Rein.  Med.  M'ks.  Vocal).,  Hypnotic,  a 
medicine  that  causes  sleep.  1684  tr.  lionet's  MrrcXompit. 
xlv.  489  Hypnolicks  are  oft  necessary  in  this  Disease.  1787 
BEST  Angling  (ed.  2)  70  Evident  to  all  who  know  the  nature 
and  operation  of  hypnotics.  1874  CARI-KNTER  it/cut.  Phys. 
II.  xv.  1187;)  576  The  drolling  voice-  of  a  heavy  reader  on 
a  dull  subject,  is  often  a  most  effectual  hypnotic.  1876 
HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  344  In  moderate  doses  chloral 
hydrate  is  a  pure  hypnotic. 

2.  A  person  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism. 

1888  C.  L.  NORTON-  in  .V.  Amer.  Rea.  June  705  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  senses  of  hypnotics  fall  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  hypnotizer.  1893  E.  HART  in 
Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  ii  Feb.  302  The  hypnotic  under  the 
influence  of  suggestion  is  capable  of  becoming  a  dangerous 
lunatic  of  a  new  kind. 

t  Hypnotical  (hipnp-tikal),  a.  06s.  [f.  as 
prec.  <r  -AL.]  =  prec.  A.  I. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  112  Their  similitude  to 
Hypnoticall  medicaments. 

Hence  Hypnotically  adv.,  in  a  hypnotic  manner ; 
by  means  of  hypnotism. 

cijoo  D.  G.  Harangues  Quack  Doctors  15  It  affected] 
the  Cure  ..  Hypnotically.  1883  V)th  Cent.  Oct.  708  It 
would  be  a  conceivable  hypothesis  that  the  trance  con- 
dition is  produced  hypnotically.  1891  Daily  A"«i«  31  Mar. 
5/1  The  Hypnotiser.  .hypnotically  suggested  her  visions. 

Hypnotism  (hrpnftiz'm).  [f.  HYPNOT-IC  + 
-I.IM.  This  word  is  due  to  Dr.  James  Braid  of 
Manchester,  who  in  1842  introduced  the  term 
neuro-hypnotism  for  'the  state  or  condition  of 
nervous  sleep  ',  and  in  1843  used  the  shortened  form 
hypnotism,  when  the  context  made  the  sense  plain.] 

1.  The  process  of  hypnotizing,  or  artificially  pro- 
ducing a  state  in  which  the  subject  appears  to  be 
in  a  deep  sleep,  without  any  power  of  changing 
his  mental  or  physical  condition,  except  under  the 
influence  of  some  external  .suggestion  or  direction, 
to  which  he  is  involuntarily  and  unconsciously 
obedient.  On  recovering  from  this  condition,  the 
person  has  usually  no  remembrance  of  what  he  has 
said  or  done  during  the  hypnotic  state.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  branch  of  science  which  deals 
with  the  production  of  this  state,  and  its  causes  and 
phenomena.  See  BBAIDISM,  MESMKIMSM. 

The  usual  way  of  inducing  the  state  consists  in  causing 
a  person  to  look  fixedly,  for  several  minutes,  with  complete 
concentration  of  the  attention,  at  a  bright  01 
object  placed  above  and  in  front  of  il 
a  distance  that  thc^  convergence  of  lh.  n  only 

he  accomplished  with  effort. 

1842  HK.MD  in  Trans.  Brit.  .Issac.  (29  June),  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Curative  Agency  of  Neuro-Hypnot|sm.  1843 
—  Xtiirypnol  13  liy  the  term  '  Xeuro-  H  ypnotism  then, 
is  to  be  understood  'nervous  sleep';  and.  for  the  sake  ol 
^.pressing  the  prefix  'nemo',  by  the  terms— 
Hypnotic,  will  be  understood  'The  state  or  condition  of 
nertvus  sleep';  Hypnotize,  'To  induce  >iet-;ms  sleep  ; 
Hypnotiz'd,  'One  who  has  been  put  inlo^hc  state  ol 
ner-.-om  sleep  '  ;  Hypnotism,  '  \ 
'One  who  practises  Neuro- Hypnotism'.  1847 
Ana!.  IV  695/2  M  nhsm  ..  prac- 
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tised  ..  under  th<  m.     1852  I'RAID 

Lgic,  Witchcraft,  Animal  MagnetUm,  II 
tM 

;i,  the  subject  has  after  a  long 

reappeared  on   the  t  <n.     1892   /In!. 

filed.  Jntl.  27  Aug.  459   Hypnotism   is  a:i 

II   of  chronic  :;  1893  rail 

.!/(!.'/(;.  la  [LL!I.  i  ';  llyp:i..us'n  is  the  sc:." 
with  the  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  mental  state  pi 

nf  hypnotism  on  women  is  greatly  injurious,  botli 
and  intellectually. 

2.  The  state  thus  induced  :    the  hypnotized  or 
hypnotic  condition. 

1843  [see  sense  i],  1847  .\'al.  F.ncyrl.  I.  760  This  induced 
him  [Braid]  to  give  another  name,  Hypimtism.  to  th. 
in  which  per-ons  are  thus  placed.  1860  lilitsh:  Lond. 
I  ii  Feb.  M9/2  Hypnolisnie,  or  nervous  sleep,  now 
exciting  so  much  attention  in  the  French  medical  world. 
1862  I.YTTOX  ^tr.  Story  II.  215  The  enchanters  and  magi- 
cians arrived,  .at  tlie  faculty  of.  .inducing  fits  of  hypnotism. 
.mania.  18760.  M.  I  MVIFS  I'n^rth.  Loud.  ed.  2' 
98  Swedenborg  had  tlie  power  of  inducing,  in  his  own  case, 
a  state  clearly  the  same  as  what  we  now  call  mesmerism  ..r 
hypnotism. 

3.  Sleepiness  or  sleep  artificially  induced  by  any 
means  ; 


1860  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Hel'r,  Poetry  (1873)  ?7  ^ e  llas 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  Biblical  hypnotism,  or  artificial  slumber, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  actual  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases  fails  to  rouse  attention.  1875  H.  C.  \\.H.H. 
T>:e>-ap.  (18791  23i  I  have  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  grain  of  morphia  to  a  man,  inducing  a  degree  of  hypno- 
tism. 1885  Times  15  Dec.  9  The  country  will  be  the 
gainer  by  the  hypnotism  of  the  one  party  and  the  for- 
bearance of  the  other. 

Hypnotist  (W-pndtut).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TST.] 
One  who  studies  or  practises  hypnotism ;  a  hypno- 
tizer. Also  attrib. 

1843  [see  HYPNOTISM  i],  1884  Pnc.  Sac.  Psych.  Res.  I. 
V.  12  Results  which  ..  indicate  a  special  sympathy  or 'rap- 
p  irt '  between  a  hypnotist  or  mesmerist  and  a  sensitive 
'subject'.  1890  Athenxnin  10  May  603/1  The  cleverest 
hypnotists  have  recently  told  us  that  they  cannot  induce 
a  victim  to  commit  an  act  altogether  repugnant  to  his  or 
her  moral  character.  1893  E.  HART  in  ISiit.  tfta.  Jrnl. 
18  Feb.  363  The  hypnotist  faith-curer  of  the  hospital  ward 
and  the  priestly  faith-curer  of  the  grotto  are  in  truth  utilising 
the  same  human  elements. 

Hence  Hypnoti'stic  a.,  relating  to  hypnotists  or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize  (.hi-pntoiz'),  ».  [f.  as  HYPNOT-IO  + 
-IZE  :  in  F.  hypnotise!-.']  trans.  To  put  into  a 
hypnotic  state  ;  to  place  under  the  influence  of 
hypnotism  ;  to  mesmerize.  Also  to  hypnotize  into 
(a  state  or  belief).  Also  absol. 

1843  [see  HYPNOTISM  i].  1847-9  ToDD  CJ*!-  Anat.  1\. 
703/1  Observations  upon  individuals  hypnotised  by  Mr. 
Hi-aid.  1880  llrit.  Med.  Jrnl.  4  Sept.  382  The  natural 
normal  state  of  those  who  may  be  readily  hypnotised. 
1892  Hailr  A",  ti's  17  Dec.  5/5  They  hypnotised  themselves 
into  believing  in  it.  1891  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  3  Dec.  1210 
Any.ii'-  .an  hypnotise,  and  everyone  can  hypnotise  if  he  is 
patient  enough,  and  either  scientifically  intelligent  or 
fr;norantly  fanatic.  1896  /  'oiec  (N.  V.  i  6  Feb.  2  4  Houses 
of  Representatives  have  been  hypnotized  into  subserviency. 

HenceHypnotized//>/.«.;  Hypnotizing rM.sl: 
and  ///.  a.  Also  Hypnotizable,  capable  ol  being 
hypnotized.  Hypnotizability  ^hi'piuHsizabHiti', 
capability  of  being  hypnotized.  Hypnotiza  tion, 
the  action  of  hypnotizing,  or  condition  of  being 
hypnotized.  Hypnotizer,  one  who  hypnotizes. 

1888  A  nicr.  Jrnl.  Psycltol.  May  520  To  furnish  a  criterion 
of  the  "hypnotizability  of  the  subject.  1885  Kng.  Mechanic 
it  Feb  512  The  number  of  "hypnotisable  subjects.  1883 
Pnc  Soc.  Psych.  Res.  I.  v.  67  After  a  very  short  course  of 
•hypnotisation.  1892  Spectator  2  Jan.  26,2  Horses  i 
very  susceptible  to  hypnotization.  1843  "Hypnotized  [see 
HYPNOTISM  i].  1880  ROMANES  in  19/4  Lent.  Sept.  475 
When  K-  rlattiic.l  his  teeth,  the  hypnotised  patient  re- 
peated the  movement.  T833  Ibid.  Oct.  701  The  subject 
mimics  or  olieys  his  'hypnotiser  in  a  quite  mechanical  way. 
1889  Athenxuin  25  May  661 /i  He  meets  the  monk  Helio- 
bas  . .  reputed  hypnotizer  and  mesmerist.  1843  BlAID 

\'curvpiMl  7  It  was  alleged  that  my  mode  of  "hypnotizing 
was  no  novelty.  1883  t'roc.  Soc.  1'sych.  Res.  I.  v.  63  Ihe 
hypnotising  process  may  carry  a  'sensitive  subject  m  a 
minute,  .into  hypnotic  sleep. 

Hypnotoid  (hi pnfloid),  a.  [f.  HYP.V.T-IC  + 
-oin  I  Like  or  resembling  the  hypnotic  state. 

1887  E.  GI-RXEV  in  Ptvc.  Amer.  Soc.Ptyck.Ra.  Dec. 
201  This  young  lady  had  a  wonderful  hypnotoid  sensitive, 
which'she  Was  sometimes  able  to  make,  u 

THypnnm  (hi'pn™iV  Rot.  PI.  hypnums, 
hypna  [mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  %-miov  (Theophr.)  '  moss 
growing  on  trees '.]  A  large  genus  of  pleurocarpous 
mosses ;  feather-moss. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  s.  v.,  The  branches  of  the 
Hypnums  are  usually  spread  about  upon  the  ground,  and 
are  perennial.  Ibid.,  The  family  of  the  Hypna  is  ver> 
numerous.  1837  JOHNSTON-  in  I'roc.  E.-™.  A'"- ,  ''< 
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III.  157  A  '-alt  i.  i 

get   the   upper  hand    "t    m-  .      1869    M|.». 

.g  as  a  reason  that  ' 
bring  on  her  h> 
Hypo  'Ji.'i  p.'.  ,./-.-    1'hotogr.     [Ablnevi: 

I'HiTE.]     'Ihe  salt  formerly  called  hypo- 
sulphite, now  thiosttlpliate,  of  soda,  used  for  fixing 

::i|>liic  pictmes.     Also  a 
1861  /'  Urn.  in  Circ. 

little  will  be  lost  in  th.   : 

.iftrr    it    is    ti 

1889  Anthony's  I  '/ 
.1  can  be  Itought  at  nearly  every  tli  ^ 
274     I  he   action   of    restrainers    and    relardeis,   of    hypo- 

-.ors. 

Hypo-  (hip»,  haipe),  before  vowels  also  hyp-, 
prejix,  rrpr.  Gr.  i/no-,  I/TT-  t.  VTTO  prep,  and  adv. 
'  under  '  ^  1,  sitl",  largely  employed  in  Greek  in  the 
formation  of  verbs,  adjectives,  and  substantives. 

With    verbs,  and  their  derivatives,  {-TO-   had  the  senses 
'under,  beneath,  down,  from  below;  underhand,  secretly; 
in  a  subordinate  degree,  slightly'.     With   adjects 
substantives,  I.,TO.  had  the  local  sense  'beneath,  n 
a  prepositional  relation  to  the  substantive  implied  in  the 
radical  part,  or  the  sense  '  in  a  lower  relation,  in  a  lower 
degree,  slightly,  somewhat,  a  little'  in  an  adverbial  relation. 
Few  Greek  words  containing  the  prefix  came  down  through 
late  L.  and  Fr.  into  English;  the  only  ones  of  V 
being  the   ecclesiastical    words  hypocrite    and   h-. 
found  soon  after  1200  'the  derivatives  hypocritic,  -a/,  etc. 
are  later,  of  i6th  c.).    A  few  technical  words,  e.  g.  hyfosarca, 
.,  occur  (though  hardly  as  Eng.)  in  end  of  I4th  c.  ; 
a  considerable  number,  including  liyppchonder,  -chondria, 
liypostatic,    hypoteimsl,    hypothec,  hypothesis,  hy; 
Hum,  hypotyposis,  appear  in  i6th  c.  ,  and  others,  as  //>-/<?<  anst, 


137     OH  . 

1.3  .j  ^  ^^     ^^  ,  m 

>  :8  One  whole  side,  the  upper,  was  covered 


TOc  -   Al^oShippo.hyppo, 

,,  ff  rare]  hypos.     [Abbreviation  of  HvPOCHOS- 
MJ.V  :  cf.  HYP.]     Morbid  depression  of  spirits. 

I7ii  M»sr.rviiEi/iVWATreatiseofthe  Hypochondriac 
and     lylte  ick  Passion  vulgarly  call'd  th. 
and  Vapours  in  Women.     WS  B*. 

in  the  ll.n 


,  , 

hypogaster,  •gas!riiun,  hyp<>ggalt  in  I7th  c.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  hypo-  formations  belong  to  the  vocabulary 
of  modern  science,  and  have  no  actual  Greek  prototypes, 
but  are  formed  (usually)  on  Greek  elements,  an*  m-  re  or 
less  in  accordance  with  Greek  principles  of  word-formation. 
Hypo-  has  not.  like  Avfer.,  become  a  living  element,  capable 
of  being  prefixed  at  will  to  words  of  any  . 

The  first  vowel  in  Gr.  «.-.o-,  L.  hypo-,  is  short,  and  all  the 
early  words  in  English  were  introduced  with  the  y  short. 
as  in  hypocrite,  hypocrisy,  etc.  Thesis  marked  as  short  in 
all  compounds  with  hypo-  in  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  loth  c.  Some  later  Dictionaries.  \\  bile 
retaining  short  y  under  stress,  primary  or  secondary,  as  in 
hvpxaust,  hypothetic,  make  it  long  .si)  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  in  hypothesis,  hypotctmse.  But  the  later  tendency 
in  the  South  of  F.ngland  has  been  to  treat  y  in  all  positions 
except  before  two  consonants  as  (31),  and,  against  etymology 
and  history,  to  say  hyposulphite,  hyposta:ical,  etc. 

I.  1.  In  words  from  Greek  :  the  most  important 
of  these  are  hypochondria,  hypocrisy,  hypocrite.  hy- 
potenuse, hypothec,  hypothesis,  and  their  derivatives. 

2.  In  modern  formations,  with  sense  '  under,  be- 
neath, below  ',  of  relative  position  ;  sometimes  anti- 
thetical to  terms  in  EPI-  or  HYPER-.     In  one  set 
(a),  hypo-  has  a  prepositional  relation  governing  the 
sb.  occurring  or  implied  in  the  following  element, 
as  in  hypobasal,   HYPOBRANCHIAL,    Ilvr.  ! 
Hvfoiii.uss.u,  ;  in  another  (/)),  hypo-  qualifies  the 
second  element  adverbially  or  attributively,  signi- 
fying that  this  is  itself  the  tie/her  or  lower  of  two 
^r  more),  as   in  HTPOBLAST,  lypomcrc,  hypo:oa 
(animals  low  in  the  scale\ 

3.  Mns.  a.  Prefixed  to  the   names   of  musical 
modes   in   kypmotian,  -dorian,  -Ionian,  -lydian. 
-Hiixolydian,  -phrygian,  to  denote  either  (a)  the 
grave  modes  in  Ancient  Greek  music,  beginning  at  a 
definite  interval  below  the  ordinary  ^Eolian,  Dorian, 
etc.  or  (b)  the  '  plagal'  modes  in  medieval  music, 
each  of  which  has  a  compass  a  fourth  below  that 
of  the  corresponding  '  authentic  '  mode.     b.  Also 
formerly  in  names  of  intervals  measured   down- 
wards, as   hypodiapason,   -diapente,    -diatessaron, 
-dilone  (see  DIAPASON,  etc.).     (Cf.  HvrKK-  2.) 

1597  MORLF.Y  Introd.  Khis.  gS  If  the  leading  part  we«e 
highest,  then  would  they  call  it  [a  Fuge)  in  hypochr. 
which  is  the  fourth  beneath.     .65-  J.  F[»ru;E) 
(Vr.  rliilos.  260  Clio  with  the  Moon  move  alter  the  Hypo- 
dorian    manner.      IHd.   «6l    Urani.    also   doth    the   eight 
create    And    musick    Hypo-Lydian   elevate      1760    STILLS 
Am.  Greek  Mime  in  Phil,  r.ans.  LI   7"  «>  h''y 
shown  the  Hypodorian  mese  to  have  been  in  e,  t. 
phngian  inyj,  and  the  II 

:,an  fnSe  was  inserted  in/  natural  ,  and  the  Hypo- 
,  natonj,  at  a  fourth  respectively  from  the  Ionian 
ian.      1844  BUCK  &  KELioxtr.  Mt 
The  Mivolv.li.ui  and  Hypolydian  were  subordinate  s,-ecies 

of  the  Lydian  [mood).  i867MAcr.M<REN//«r»/»»ri  ,-.  1897 

,,-,,,  9  Mar.  6/4   Mu. 
ditty  said  to  be-  written  in  ihe  hyjiomixolydian  mode. 

4  '  To  some  extent  ',  '  slightly  ',  '  somewhat  ',  in 
many  adjectives;  similarly  in  substantives,  with 
the  sense  'slight'  or  'deficient'.  These  words 
belong  chiefly  to  pathology,  and  are  the  opposites 
of  similar  formations  beginning  with  HYI-EK 

5.  In  Chemistry,  hypo-  .in  contrast  to  UYI-EH 
is  tnul  to  name  an  oxygen  compound  lower  in 
series  than  that  having  the  simple  name  without 
hypo--  thus,  sulphurous   a  fid      H.SO,,   kypotul- 
phuronsaciJ       il 

vanadic  oxide  V,.O,(VO  <•  oxide  V2Oa, 

hypavanadiou;  c.i 


HYPO-. 
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II.  The  more  important  words  belonging  to  all 
these  groups  appear  in  their  alphabetical  order  as 
main  words  ;  others  of  less  importance  or  less 
frequent  use  follow  here.  (In  many  of  these  the 
immediate  derivation  is  obvious,  they  being  simply 
formed  by  prefixing  hypo-  to  another  word,  the 
etymology  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place  : 

e.  g.  hyfoazotic,  f.  hypo-  +  AZOTIC,  etc.) 
Hypoanti  raonate  Cliem.,  a  salt  of  antimony  te- 

troxide.  HHypoa'ria//.  Ichlhyol.  [Gr.yapioi*  little 
egg],  a  pair  of  protuberant  oval  ganglia  developed 
beneath  the  optic  lobes  of  osseous  fishes  ;  hence 
Hypoa'rian  a.  Hypoazo  tic  a.  Client.  -  Hyro- 
KITBOUS  ;  hence  Kypoazotide  =  hyponitrous  acid, 
HaN2O3  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886).  'Hypoba'sal  a. 
Sot.,  applied  to  the  lower  of  the  two  cells  or 
portions  of  the  oospore  of  vascular  cryptogams 
(cf.  EPIBASAL).  ||  Hypobole  (hipp-Wl*)  Khet. 
[Gr.  tiiro/SoAiJ,  f.  iro/3o\\fii'  to  throw  under, 
suggest],  the  mentioning  and  refuting  of  objections 
which  might  be  brought  against  the  speaker's  case 
by  an  opponent.  ||  Hypocatha  rsis  McJ.  [CA- 
THARSIS], a  slight  purging  ;  so  Hypocatha  rtic  a. 
(Sfd.Soc.Lu.l9SS).  Hypochil  -kil),  ||  Hypo- 
chllinm  (-kaHuJm1,  Bot.  [Gr.  \<tiKo<i  lip],  the 
basal  portion  of  .  the  labellum  of  an  orchid 
(Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Hypochlo  rin  Ckem.  [Gr. 
XAoupus  green],  Pringsheim's  name  for  a  sub- 
stance found  in  every  plant-cell  which  contains 
chlorophyll.  ||  Hypoclidium  (-klardivm)  Ornitli. 
[Gr.  n\fis,  K\€IO-  key],  the  interclavicular  element 
of  the  clavicles  of  a  bird,  seen  in  the  merrythought 
of  a  fowl  ;  hence  Hypocli  dian  a.  f  Hypoco'lon, 
a  semicolon.  Hypocone  Zool.  [CoNE],  the  sixth 
cusp  of  the  upper  molar  tooth  of  mammals  of  the 
group  Siinodonta.  Hypocrystalline  a.  Min., 
consisting  of  crystals  contained  in  a  non-crystalline 
or  massive  mineral  substance.  Hy  pocycle  nonce- 
wil.  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  EPICYCLE).  HHypoda-ctylum 
Ornith.  [Gr.  SOKTI/AOS  finger],  the  lower  surface  of 
a  bird's  toe  (Mayne,  1855).  f  Hypodea'con  [Gr. 
viroSiaxovos  under-servant],  a  subdeacon.  Hy  po- 
derma'tomy  Med.  [Gr.  Sippa  skin  +  rofiri  cutting], 
incision  of  a  subcutaneous  part  (Syd.  Soc.  Z«jr.i886). 
Hypodermoclysis  ;-d3.im(vklisis)  Med.  [Gr. 
n\vais  a  washing,  drenching],  the  injection  of 
nutrient  fluids  under  the  skin  in  the  collapse  from 
cholera  or  other  exhausting  diseases.  ||  Hypo- 
diastole  (-dai|oe'st<yl»)  Gr.  Grain.  [Gr.  vnoSiaaro^ri'] 
=  DIASTOLE  3  (q.v.,  quot.  1833).  Hypodicrotous 
(-dai-krtos)  a.  Phys.,  having  a  slight  secondary 
wave  in  each  pulse-beat,  f  Hypodida'scal  [ad. 
Gr.  vjTo8t5d<r/fa\oy  :  see  DIDASCALIC],  an  under- 
teacher,  an  usher.  Hy  podigma-tical  a.  [Gr.  iiro- 
o>i'y^aTiK(5y],  indicating  by  way  of  example  or 
symbol.  Hy  podrome  [med.L.  hypodromnm  ,see 
Du  Cange),  f.  Gr.  UTTU  under  +  Spop.os  course],  a 
roofed  porch  or  colonnade.  Hypodyna'mic  a. 
Path.,  characterized  by  weakness  or  prostration 
(cf.  ADYNAMIC).  Hypo-ellfpsoid  Geom.,  a  curve 
traced  by  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
or  ellipse  rolling  along  the  inside  of  an  ellipse  ;cf. 
HVPOCYCLOID).  Hypogseate  -d.5(Vt)  Chem.,  a 
salt  of  hypogreic  acid.  Hypogaeic  (-d:j/-ik  a. 
Client,  [f.  mod.L.  (.-li-ac/ifs,  hypogsra  the  earth- 
nut;  see  HYPOGEAN],  in  hyfoyu'c  add:  see  quots. 
t  Hypogei'ody  [f.  Gr.  imuyeios  underground, 
HYPOGEAN  +  6o<Js  way],  a  branch  of  applied 
mathematics,  by  which  subterranean  distances  and 
directions  are  ascertained  ;  subterraneous  surveying. 
Hypogenons  -(i  -d.^t-nas)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  -yivris 
produced],  (a}  growing  upon  the  under  surface 
of  leaves  ;  (/>)  growing  beneath  the  surface. 
Hypo-gnathism,  hypognathous  conformation. 
Hypo-gnathous  a.  Ornith.  [Gr.  fi>dOo?  jaw], 
having  the  under  mandible  longer  than  the  upper. 
f  Hy  pogram  [Gr.  vwo-fpa/t/ta  something  written 
below]  (see  quot.).  Hypohyal  a.  Anat.  [see 
HYO-,  HYOII>],  forming  the  base  of  the  hyoid  aich  ; 
also  as  it'.,  that  part  of  the  hyoid  arch  which  lies 
between  the  stylohyal  and  basibranchial.  Hypo- 
keimeno'metry  [Gr.  v-ttOKfifjttvov  underlying  sub- 
stance or  essence  +  -METRY]  (see  quot.).  Kypo- 
kine-tic  a.  I'ath.  [KINETIC],  having  defective 
muscular  action  (Syd.  Soc.  lex.  1886).  ||  Hypo 
lemni  scus,  f  hypole  mnisk  [Gr.  vKo^^vianoi, 

f.  \rjnvio-Kos  band,   fillet],   the   critical   mark  —  . 
Hypologism  (-jrliSdjjiz'm)  [Gr.  vnoXoyianos  a  ratio 
in  which  the  antecedent  is  the  smaller  number]  fsee 
quot.).      Hypo-menous  a.  Hot,  [Gr.  nivtiv  to  're- 
main] (see  quot.;.     Hy  pomere  Biol.  [fir.  pipr* 
part],   the  lower  half  of  certain  sponges  ;   hence 
Hypo'meral  a.,  pertaining  to  a  hypomtn-'.     Hy- 


poniiiema  tic  a.  [Gr.  farojii'q/iBTUcfe,  f.  \ 

note,  memorandum],  having  the  form  of  memoranda 
or  notes.  Hypomne  stic  a.  [Gr.  vTrop.vr)aTiKvs 
suggestive  to  the  memory],  pertaining  to  or  awaken- 
ing recollection.  ||  Hyponeu  ria  Path.  [Gr.  vfvpcv 
nerve],  deficient  or  diminished  nervous  power  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.~).  |1  Hyponoi'a  [Gr.  iiroi'Oia,  f.  imovoitiv 
to  suspect],  underlying  meaning.  Hyponome  ,hr- 
ponomn';  Zool.  [Gr.  UITOCO^TJ  underground  passage], 
the  ambulatory  pipe  or  fleshy  funnel  of  a  cephalo- 
pod.  Hyponychial  (-ni  kial)  a.  [Gr.  ovv(,  oi'vx- 
nail],  seated  under  the  nail  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 
||  Hypo  uychon,  -chum  Path,  [as  prec.],  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  under  a  nail  (ibid.'}.  Hypo-o  smious 
a.  Chem.  [OSMIUM],  containing  less  oxygen  than 
osmious  compounds,  n&h.  oxide  —  osmium  monoxide 
OsO,  h.  sulphite  OsSO3.  Hypope  psy  Path.  [Gr. 
ir«Yis  digestion],  defective  digestion.  Hypopetalons 
•pe'talas)  a.  Bot.  (also  f-petaleous,  -ious',  hav- 

|    ing  the  petals  inserted  beneath  the  ovary  (Mayne 

t  1855)  ;  belonging  to  the  Hypopetalie  of  Jussieu,  a 
division  of  dicotyledonous  polypetalous  plants  ; 

|  hence  Hypope  taly,  hypopetalous  condition  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886).  Hypophet  [Gr.  &»O^TIJS],  an 
interpreter,  expounder.  Hypophloeous  (-flf  ss)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  </>Aoi<«  bark],  of  lichens  :  growing  under 
the  outer  layers  of  bark  on  trees,  etc.  (Mayne  1*55  : 
so  also  Hypophlce  odal,  Hypophloeo'dic  adjs. 
Hypophonic  (-ffnik)  a.  [Gr.  tpaivrj  voice],  serving 
as  an  accompaniment  or  response  ;  so  Hypo'- 
phouons  a.  ||  Hypo'phora  A'/ief.  [Gr.  virorpopa], 
the  statement  of  an  opponent's  probable  objec- 
tion to  the  speaker's  argument  (cf.  hypohole). 
||  Hypophyllium  Bot.  [Gr.  q>v\\iov  little  leaf] 
(see  quot.).  t  Hypophyllospe'rmons  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  <pv\*.oi>  leaf  +  oirfppa  seed]  (see  quot.)  Hy- 
pophyllous  (-ft  las)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  (pv\\ov  leaf], 
growing  under,  or  on  the  under  side  of,  a  leaf. 
Hypophy  -steal  a.  [PHYSICAL],  lying  beneath  or 
below  the  physical.  Hypophy  sics,  matters  that 
lie  beneath  physics.  Hy  'popial  a.  ,  pertaining  to 
thehypopus.  ||  Hypopla  sia  Path.  [Gr.  -TrXncrm, 
TrAdffis  formation],  defective  growth  of  an  organ 
or  tissue.  Hypopla-stral  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
hypoplastron.  ||  Hypopla'stron  Zool.,  Huxley's 
name  for  the  third  lateral  piece  of  the  plastron  of 
Chelonia  =  hyposternal.  Hypoplasty  Path.  [Gr. 
TiXcujTus  moulded,  formed],  '  a  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  in  the  blood  ;  also,  a  diminution  of  the 
nutritive  or  generative  activity'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1886).  ||  Hypopo'dium  Bot.  [Gr.  rrovs,  iroS-foot], 
the  stalk  of  the  carpels  (Treas.  Bot.  1866).  Hy- 
po'pterate  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  irrepuv  wing],  '  applied  by 
Mirbel  to  a  cupula  when  it  is  winged  interiorly' 
(Mayne  1855).  ||  Hypo'ptUum  Ornith.  [Gr. 
TniKav  feather],  the  subsidiary  shaft  or  plume  of 
a  feather,  which  springs  from  the  main  stem  at  the 

I  junction  of  quill  and  rachis  ;  the  after-shaft,  the 
hyporachis  ;  hence  Hypo  ptilar  a.  \\  Hypopns 
(hi'pcpcs)  Zool.  [Gr.  I/JTOTOUS  having  feet  beneath], 
a  heteromorphous  nymphal  form  of  certain  aca- 
roids.  Hypopyifial  (-prdgial)  a.,  pertaining  to 
the  hypopygium  ;  situated  under  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  ||  Hypopygium  (-pi^i^m)  Entoni. 
[Gr.  vwoTriiyiOf  rump,  tail,  irvfij  buttocks],  (a) 
see  quot.  ;  (t)  the  clasping  organ  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  of  many  male  dipterous  insects.  Hy- 
porachi'dian  (hyporrh-)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  hyporachis.  ||  Hyporachis  (hyporrhachis) 
(-(7'raklt),  Ornith.  [Gr.  ^dxis  spine],  the  accessory 
rachis  or  shaft  of  a  bird's  feather,  the  hypO]jtiluni. 
Hypora'dial  a.,  of  or  peitaining  to  the  hyporadii 
of  a  feather.  ||  Hypora'dius  Vrnilh.,one  of  the 
barl.s  of  the  after-shaft  or  hyporachis  of  a  feather. 
li  Hyporche-ma,  hyporcheme  (hi-pjuk/m  [(  ir. 
viriipxi^a,  (.  ifxttattu  to  dance],  a  choral  hymn 
to  Apollo,  accompanied  by  dancing  and  panto- 
mimic action.  Hyporchematic  ihipjula'moe'tik) 
a.  [Cir.  i/rri)/>xi;^aT(Kds],  accompanied  by  dancing. 
Hyporrhined  ppl.  a.  nonce-ivJ.  [<lr.  vir&pptvos 
under  the  nose,  v-noppiviov  moustache],  moustached. 
Hyporrhythmic  (-ri-Jimikl  a.  [RHYTHMIC],  de- 
ficient in  rhythm  ;  said  of  a  heroic  hexameter  in 
which  the  caesura  is  not  observed  ((  'tut.  /Jict.\ 
Hyposcleral  (-skll-'ral)  a.  Sitrg.  [see  SCLEROTIC], 
performed  beneath  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 
Hyposclerite  (-skli»T3it  .If  in.  [Gr.  <r*A?;pos 
hard],  a  blackish-green  less  hard  variety  "t  Ai,- 
'  ana  Min.  .  Hyposcle'rous 

a.,  somewhat  hard  Ltr.    ***(>  .     Hy- 

poske'letal  a.  Anat.  [see  SKELKTUN],  di 
below  the  endoskeleton  ;   —  HYP  \XIAL     cf.  Ki'i- 
SKEI.ETAI.'.      f  Hypospha'gma,     hy  posphagm 


[Gr.  irrvaipaffia],  a  contusion  ;  a  blood-shot  eye. 
Hyposphene  (hi'posfm)  Comp.  Anat.  [Gr.  a<^v 
wedge],  Cope's  name  fora  wedge-shaped  vertebral 
process  situated  on  the  neural  arch  below  the 
postzygapophyses,  in  some  extinct  reptiles  of  the 
Permian  period  ;  hence  Hyposphe  nal  a.  \\  Hy- 
pospora  ng-ium  Bot.  [SroitAXGiux],  the  indusium 
of  a  fern,  when  this  grows  from  beneath  the  spore- 
case.  Hyposte'rnal  a.  Anat.  [Gr.  tmuarcpvos  : 
see  STEB.NUM],  in  hyposternal  bone,  also  hyfostenial 
as  sl>.,  St.  llilaire's  name  for  the  hypoplastron  of  a 
chelonian  ;  also  called  ||  Hyposte  rnum.  Hy- 
posthenic  (-sjje'nik)  a.  Path.  [Gr.  aSivos 
strength],  of  a  medicine  or  disease  :  having  power 
to  lower  or  reduce  strength  ,  Mayne  1855).  Hy. 
posti'gma  PalKOgr.  [Gr.  viroaTiynr;  a  comma], 
the  comma,  which  in  ancient  punctuation  had 
the  form  of  a  modern  full  stop.  Hyposti  Ibite 
Min.,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime 
allied  to  stilbtte,  with  which  it  is  often  associated. 
Hyposto-matons,  hypo  stomons  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
aTopa,  aTOfMT-  month],  having  the  mouth  inferior, 
as  certain  fishes  and  infusoria  (Ilyfostomata). 
II  Hypostro  ma  Dot.  [Gr.  arpwiM  layer],  Martins' 
name  for  the  cellular  layer  supporting  the 
stroma  of  fungi.  ||  Hypostrophe  (hi-,  haipp-str^f;) 
[Gr.  imoarpoipTj  turning  back],  a.  Path,  (a)  a 
turning  or  tossing  as  of  the  sick  in  bed  ; 
relapse,  return  of  a  disease  ;  (f)  a  falling  back, 
as  of  the  womb  (Mayne  1855);  b.  Rlic't.  rever- 
sion to  a  subject  after  a  parenthesis.  Hy- 
postyle  (hi'pJstail  a.  Arch.  [(Jr.  viruarv\os  ;  see 
STYLE],  having  the  roof  supported  on  pillars. 
Hypostyptic  a.  Med.  [see  STYPTIC],  slightly 
astringent  (Mayne  1855).  Hyposyllogi  stic  a., 
having  the  value,  but  not  the  strict  form,  of  a 
syllogism.  Hypota'ctic  a.  Gram.  [Gr.  imoTax- 
TiKcJs],  dependent,  subordinate  in  construction  (cf. 
hypotaxis).  ||  Hypota-rsns  Ornith.  [TARSUS], 
a  process  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsus 
of  most  birds  ;  the  talus  or  so-called  calcaneum  ; 
hence  Hypota'rsal  a.  ||  Hypota'zis  Gram.  [Gr. 
inriJTafts,  {.  raaodv  to  place],  subordination,  sub- 
ordinate construction.  ||  Hypothecium  (hipo- 
)'rsiz>m)  Bot.  [Gr.  BTJKIOV,  dim.  of  OJJKTJ  case]  (see 
quots.^  ;  hence  Hypothe  cial  a.  Hypothenar 
(-C'Ji/'naj)  a.  Aunt.  [Gr.  iiroStVap,  f.  Bttap  palm  of 
the  hand],  of  or  pertaining  to  the  eminence  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  palm,  over  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger.  Hypothe  rmal,  Hypothe  r- 
mic  aify's.  [Gr.  viroOfppos  somewhat  warm,  f.  fop/jo? 
warm,  hot],  (a)  tepid;  (o  relating  to  reduction  of 
the  heat  of  the  body  ;  so  Hy  pothermy,  '  the 
condition  of  being  hypothermal  '  (Syd.  Soc. 
lex.  1886).  Hypotrichous  (hip-,  hsipp'trikas) 
a.  Zool.  [Gr.  6pi(  ,  rpx-  hair],  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hypotricha,  an  order  of  the  class  Ciliata  of 
Protozoa,  having  the  locomotive  cilia  confined  to 
the  ventral  surface.  Hypotrophy  (-(>'trofi)  Path. 
[Gr.  rpoipr]  nourishment],  a  condition  of  an  organ 
or  part  due  to  defective  nourishment  (Mayne 
1855).  Hypotympa-nio  a.  Anat.  [see  TTM- 
PANUM],  situated  beneath  the  tympanum  ;  applied 
esp.  to  the  lower  bone  of  the  jaw-pier  in  osseous 
fishes  ;  also  as  s/>.,  the  quadrate.  Hypotypio, 
Hypoty  pical  ni/js.,  subtypical  ;  not  fully  typical. 
Hypova'nadate  Chem.,  a  salt  of  hypovanadic 
acid.  Hypovana'dic  a.  Chem..  containing  less 
oxygen  than  a  vanadic  compound,  as  h.  oxide  = 
vanadium  tetroxidc.  V..<>4.  Hypovana  dious  a. 
Chem.,  containing  less  oxygen  than  a  vanadions 
compound,  as  hypovanadious  oxide  —  vanadium 
dioxide,  V2O2.  Hypoxylous  (-fksilas)  a.  Bot. 
[Gr.  £v\ov  wood],  pertaining  to  ascomycetous 
fungi  of  the  genus  Hypoxylon,  which  grow  on 
trees,  decaying  wood,  etc.  ||  Hypozeu  gma  Gram. 
[ZEUGMA]]  the  combination  of  several  subjects  with 
a  single  verb  or  predicate.  ||  Hypozeu  xis  Gram. 
[Gr.  mAffvfit],  tlie  use  of  several  parallel  clai 
each  having  its  own  subject  and  verb.  ||  Hypozoa 
(hipo?i?"'a)  7.ool.  [Gr.  £$ov  animal],  a  subdivision 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  the  lowest  living 
forms;  =  PROTOZOA  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  iSSfi);  hence 
Hypozo'an  a.  Hypozoic  a.  a>  Geol.,  lying 
beneath  the  strnta  which  contain  remains  of  living 
organisms;  (b)  Zool.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
llyfozea  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  18^ 
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Antimony  tttroxide  forms  salts  with  I 
have  been  termed  'hypoantimonatcs.  1844-6  OUTN  Ltct. 
Ct>»t/>.  Annt.  I'frt.  i.  viii.  179-80  In  imM  O-SL-.HIS  tivhes  the 
•ending  fibres  of  the  pre-pyramidal  trncls  ^\\cll  out 
suddenly,  beneath  the  optic  lobes,  into  two  protuberant 
well-defined  oval  ganglion;  ;'  "hypoaria  ')  :  .  .  they  are  well 
.1-  \,  i  i  ivii!'  h,  .i-  iti  --'n\\'-  other 
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fishes,  they  contain  a  cavity  called  '  *hypoarian  ventricle  '. 
1854  J.  SCOFFKKS  in  Orr*$  Circ.  .SV.,  Cheat.  326  *Hypo- 
a/ouc  or  hyponitric  acid.  1883  Athena:  it  tn  6  Oct.  439/1  To 
cause  the  patient  to  inhale  with  prudence  hypoazotic  vapour 
mixed  with  air.  1882  VIM-.-,  AWc/a-1  Bot.  351  In  the  Mar- 
chantieac  and  Anthoceroteae  the  short  seta  of  the  sporo- 
goniuni  is  developed  from  the  lower  or  posterior  (*hy]< 
eel  P.  I  Hd.  426  The  hypobasal  half  of  the  embryo  [of  a 
fern].  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tcc/m.,  '  Uypoboie^  is  a  Figure 
in  Rhetorick  whereby  we  answer  what  we  prevented  to  be 
objected  against  by  an  Adversary.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed. 
Kersey),  *Hypocat/mrsis,  gentle  Purging.  1881  Nature 
XXIII.  561  Professor  Pringsheim..  announced  the  discovery 
in  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  of  a  substance  called  *Hypo 
chlorin.  1657  J.  SERGEANT  Schism  Dispacltt  249  He  goes 
smothly  -  -  without  the  least  rub  so  much  as  of  an  "hypo- 
colon  to  stop  him.  1801  FLOWER  &  LYDKKKER  Mammals 
ii.  §  -2.  33  Finally,  in  the  bunodont  series,  the  addition  of  a 
postero-mternal  cusp,  termed  the  *hyppcone,  forms  the  >cx- 
lubercular  niular.  1888  \V.  S.  BAILEY  in  Amcr.  Naturalist 
Mat.  208  When  [a  rock],  .contains  crystals  in  a  hyaline 
ground-mass,  the  structure  is  described  as  *hypocrystalline. 
1716  M.  DAVIKS  Athcti.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  45  The  Heteroclit 
1  Hr^enters  .  .  move  in  an  Excentrical  Hypocycle.  n  1529 
SKM.IDN  Image  tlypo>.risy  62  Subdeacons  that  be  *ypo- 
deakons.  1884  Pall  Mall  G,  10  Oct.  10/2  Till  a  physician 
could  be  obtained  to  perform  Pacini's  operation  of  *hypoder- 
moclysts.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk,  tiled,  (ed.  3)  II.  21  A  minor 
degree  of  this  variety  is  named  *hypo-  or  sub-dicrotoub.  1625 
SHIKLEY^V//.  Complement  in.  v,  There  is  the  starre  of  KIo- 
quence,  vnder  whom  I  am  an  "Hypodidascall,  in  English, 
his  Vslier.  1708  MoTTKUX  Rabelais  \\.  xlviii,  137,  I  saw 
a  little  Hump,  .say  to  the  Hypodidascal  [etc.].  1860  T.  A. 
G.  BALFOUK  Typ.  Char.  Nature  64  The  typical,  or  symbol- 
ical, or  *hypodeigmatical  character.  1820  T.  MITCHELL 
Aristoph.  I.  p.  Ivi,  The  *hypodrome,  or  covered  porch 
where  the  wrestlers  practised  their  exercises  in  winter. 
1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chan.  II.  275  If  the 
disease  .  .  should  take  a  *hypodynamic  character,  the  urine 
.  .will  assume  an  alkaline  reaction.  1854  M.QSKUM  Astro*. 
Ixi.  {ed.  4)  183  This  curve  ..  being  of  the  nature  of  an  hypo- 
cycloid,  or  rather,  an  "hypo-ellipsoid.  1865-72  WAITS 
Pict.  Client.  III.  L'J9  *Hypog;eate  of  Copper.  Ibid.  238 
"Hypogxic  add,  C]gH3oOa.  -discovered  hi  1855.  .in  oil  uf 
earthnul.  1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  d  j  b,  "Hypogeiodic,  U  an 
Arte  Mathematical],  demonstratyng,  how,  vnder  the  Sphe- 
rical) Superficies  of  the  earth,  at  any  depth,  to  any  per- 
pendicular line  assigned  .  .  certauie  way  may  be  prescribed 
and  gone.  1871  COOKK  Brit.  J''nngi  490  Brand  -.-.pores, 
*hypogenous,  scattered  over  the  leaves  in  minute  tufls.  1872 
Cpuns  Key  -V.  Amer.  Birds  323  Rhynchopinx,  Skimmers. 
Bill  'liypognathous.  1656  BLOI;NT  Glos&ogr,^  *Hypogramt 
a  subscription,  or  that  is  subscribed.  1882  W.  I\.  PARKER  in 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  II.  in.  168  This  bar.  .has  its  distal  fourth 
segmented  off  to  form  a  *hypohyal.  1894  Athenasitm  17 
Nov.  680/3  TJ]e  bast-  and  hypu-liyul  cartilages  of  thu 
Elasmpbranchii.  1882  J.  MARTINEAU  Study  Spinoza  u.  i. 
165  Spinoza  .  .attempts  to  construct  a  *Hypokeimenometry  — 
a  science  of  Substance  and  it*  affections,  whereby  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  shall  be  deduced  from  its  primary 
essence  —  the  All  out  of  the  One.  1718  PRIDEAUX  Con>u\t. 
O.  <V  -V".  Test.  u.  i.  55  The  "Hypolemniik,  a  straight  line 
with  one  point  under  it  (as  thus  ~*.  1849  W.  FlTZGKKALD 
tr.  ll'hitaker's  Dispnt.  1^5  Origen  marked  these  texts  with 
various  asterisks  and  obeli,  leinni.su  and  hypolemni^ci. 
1656  tr.  Hobbeit  Elan.  Philos.  (1839)  147  When  the  propor- 
tion of  the  first  antecedent  to  the  first  consequent  is  !<_•  -s 
than  that  of  the  second  to  the  second,  the  four  magnitudes 
may  be  called  *hypologism.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  *Hy£o- 
i>;L>ton.\t  free,  not  adherent  J  arising  from  below  an  organ, 
without  adhei  ing  to  it.  1887  SOLLAS  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII. 
4i5/^  The  lower  half  [uf  a  Rhagon],  which  consists  of  all 
three  fundamental  layers,  may  be  called  the  *hypomere. 
1891  Athens!  um  3,  Apr.  435/2  The  treatise  [on  '  The  Con- 
stitution of  Athens  ']  u  *  'hypomneinatic  '  in  a  very  literal 
sens',',  presupposing  familiarity  with  an  existing  body  of 
literature.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  f/iilos.  MI.  (1701)  498/1 
Of  Signer..  some  are  according  to  them,  *Hypomnesttck, 
others  Endiaick.  (897  Edin.  AV?'.  Oct.  290  Those  who 
have  no  great  skill  at  deciphering  the  *Hyponoia,  the 
underlying  significance,  of  the  Idylls.  1884  A.  HYATT  in 
Science  i  Feb.  123  The  fleshy  pipe  is  therefore  an  ambu- 
latory pipe  or  *hypoaome,  1873  l'\n<'>u-s'  ('hmt.  led.  n) 

Hypo-osmtou*  sulphite,  O^SOj,  is  a  black-blue  salt. 
1897  AI.LBIIT  Syit.  Mtd.  II.  802  A  marked  degree  of 
'  *hj  popepsy  '  due  to  catarrh,  a  1843  SOUTH  EY  Comm.-pl. 
Bk.  IV.  7:*!  Grc^.  Nazianzen  calls  S.  Basil..  an  interpreter 
of  the  Spirit.  ^Hypophet  as  distinguished  from  prophet. 
1882-3  in  SchafT  Encycl.  Rdig.  Kiwi.  III.  2554/2  The 
church-singing  uas  at  first  only  a  sort  of  monotonous 
(*hypophonic)  cantUatioD.  1860  !!OMHEKGI:U  tr.  KnrtS$Ch, 
Hist.  I.  §  S'j.  jja  'I  be  laity  continued  for  a  long  time  the 
prnctis*of*fiypophonous  chants,  which  consisted  of  responses 
to  the  intonation  [etc.].  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Khct.  127 
"Hypophora  .  .  is  when  the  speaker  makes  answer  unto  his 

''•in.unl  :  A-,  ..  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound'/  God  forbid.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.y  *Hypo- 
phytliunt,  a  small  abortive  leaf,  like  a  scale,  placed  below 
a  cluster  of  leaf-like  branches,  or  leaves.  1704  J.  HAKKIS 
I.c.i'.  Tec/in.,  *  Hypophyllospcrni'iits-plants,  are  such  as  bear 
their  Seeds  on  the  Backsides  nf  t  licit  ],eavu>  ;  as  the  Capil- 
laries. 1855  MAYNK  Expos.  Lex.,  *Hypopliyllous.  1857 
BERKELEY  Cryptsg.  Bot.  §  570.  508  The  circ'mate  sstivation 
and  hypophyllous  fruit.,  at  once  establish  their  nature. 
1871  COOKE  Brit.  1'nngi  502  Brand-spores  hypophyllous, 
blackish,  surrounded  by  the  ferruginous  epidermis,  a  1834 
COLEHIDGE  Omniana  in  Lit.  Rent.  I.  349  Holding  the  anti- 
moralism  of  Paley  and  the  "hypophysics  of  Locke.  1878 
Hypophyses  [see  HYPERFHYSICS].  1884  D.  M.  ALBERT 
Brit.  Oribatidae  5  The  Tyroglyphida:  are  usually  parasitic 
during  the  curious  "hypopial  stage.  1889  J.  M.  f  ".  M  VN 

/>is.  U',>m,  xvii.  ted.  4)  131  In  one  of  fix--,,.-  \vlii>:h 
I  examined,  there  was  marked  *hypoplasia  o!"  tlu-  <\>  udn.1. 
1871  HI.'XLLY  Anat.  I  'crt.  v.  202  In  the  Turtle  the  plastron 

i-  of  nine  pieces  ..  the  third,  *hypppltistr<»i.  1884 
MiCHAHLin  Jrnl.  Linn.  Soc.,  '/-vol.  XVII.  379  The  true  '  Ily- 
popus\^  a  heteromorphous  nymphal  form  of  Tyroglypkiu. 
1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entoiitol.  III.  xjo^Hypflfygiiii",  the  last 
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.  .         .  , 

J  s':-iiient  of  the  abdomen.     Ibid.  707  In  many 

\\  unites  with  the  last  ventral  sequent, 
the  liypopygium,   tu  form  a  tube  fur  that  organ  [the  ovi- 


to  equal  the  main  thaft.  1603^  HOLLAND  rtnt,,, 
Hee  who  hath  proceeded  wtll  in  these  *  l!y^>\  lu-nialn  [etc  1 
1873SVMONDS  C.rk.  l\<cts  v.  n3  '1'he  churic  hymn,  called 
Hyporchem  .  .  originally  formed  a  portion  of  the  cult  of 
Phoebus.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Aiu:  Art  (ed.  2) 
§  77  The  gymnopjedic,  ^hyporchematic,  and  other  kinds  of 
orchestics  were  ..  cultivated  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 
1894  BLACKMORB  PtrfycmtjOS  A  man.  .'hyporrhined  with 
a  terse  moustache.  1880  Brit.  Mcd.  Jrnl.  389  The  onera- 
tlon  of  *hyposcleral  cyclotomy  cuts  through  the  ciliary 
body.  1871  HUXI.EY  Amit.  \\-rt.  ii.  45  ')'he  *liypo-l 
muscles  are  separated  from  the  episkeietal  .  .  by  the  ventral 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  1614  J.  DAY  fi'tstk'als  (1615) 
310  Sicke  of  the  disease  the  Phisitionscall  *  1  1  vfmf/iagma. 
1639  STANLEY  Hist.  1'ldlos.  xii.  (1701)  478/1  They  who  have 
a  Hyphosphagme  in  their  Eyes.  1661  LOVELL  /list.  Anim. 
\  Min.  342  The  byposphagme,  or  contusion,  being  a  red  or 
livid  spot,  caused  by  bloml  llouini;  out  ihu  M  . 
1886  Syd.  Soc.  Le.v.,  °  llypost'orangiHnt,  term  used  by 
Bernhardi  for  the  indusium  of  ferns  which  bears  the  sporan- 
gium itself,  as  in  the  Adiantum.  1835-6  Tuun  Cy<[.  Aunt.  1. 
284/1  Two  posterior  lateral  pieci/s  [termed]  tile  'hypo- 
sternals.  1855  OWEN  Slitl.  f,  Teeth  57  The  junction 
between  the  hyo-  and  hyposternals  admits  cf  some  yielding 
moment.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  442  *Hypostilhite  occurs 
on  the  island  of  Faroe  with  stilbite  and  epistilbite.  1855 
MAVNE  E.rfas.  Lex.,  'HyfostraiiM.  1866  'J'nns.  Hat., 
llyfasfmiia,  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungals.  1831  //  'tslm. 
Rev.  XIV.4i6The*hypostyle  hall,  and  some  other  additions 
that  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Karnac.  1896  Academy  12 
Sept.  186/2  In  which  the  sentence  is  subordinated,  both  in 
meaning  and  in  outward  form,  to  another  —  in  other  words, 
is  '  "hypotactic  \  1883  D.  L.  GILUEKSLF.L\  i:  in  Anicr. 
Jrnl.  Pkilol.  IV.  420  Now  to  make  'hypotaxis  out  of  para- 
taxis we  must  have  a  joint.  1886  HEVI.K  in  Philol.  Soc. 
Proc.  18  June  p.  xliv,  The  paratactical  arrangement  of 
sentences,  in  preference  to  hypotaxis.  1866  Trcas.  Bat., 
*  Hypci  tfu\  iitin,  the  cellular  stratum  below  the  thalamium 
of  lichenals.  1875  BENNICTT  cS:  DVEK  SIH./IS'  Bot.  269  The 
term  Hypotlieciuiii  is  given  to  the  mass  of  fibres  lying 
beneath  the  sub-hymenial  layer.  1706  PH  II.  LIPS  ',ed.  Kersey), 
*llypptlienai-  (in  Anat.\  a  Mu.,cle  which  helps  to  draw  the 
little  Finger  from  the  rest  ;  also  the  space  from  the  Fore- 
finger to  the  little  Finger.  1836-9  'I'oooCycl.Aiiat.  11.523/2 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  palm  is  the  hypothenar  eminence. 
1885  KAY  LANKESTKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  862  2  One  of 
the  Hypotricha;  lateral  view  of  the  animal  when  using  its 
great  "hypotrichous  processes  as  ambulatory  organs.  1848 
OWEN  Haiiit'l.  Skit.  60  The  homologne  of  the  'hypot>  tnpanic 
of  batrachians  and  fishes.  1880  (luNiHEK  /<'/i/a-i-  55  The 
large  triangular  hypotympanic  or  quadrate  has  a  lar^e 
condyle  for  the  mandibulary  juint.  1855  MAYNE  K.TC/>OS. 
Lex.,  *Hyfovtatadate.  1897  KOSCOE  it  SCHOKLE.MMUV 
Trent.  Chew.  II.  745  The  hypovanadates  are  all  insoluble 
except  those  of  the  alkali  metals.  Ibid.  746  Silver  hypo- 
vanadate,  Ag-jVoOs,  is  a  black  crj-stalline  powder.  1855 
MAYNE  E.vpss.  Lc.r.,  '  llypovanadic.  1879  ROSCOE  & 
SCHORLEMMEK  Treat.  Chein.  II.  200  Thus  \anadic  salts  are 
yellow;  the  hypovanadic  salts  blue;  the  vanadious  salts 
green  ;  and  the  hypovanadious  salts  lavender-coloured.  Ibid. 
289  The  solution  of  *hypovanadious  sulphate  absorbs  oxygen 
with  such  avidity  as  to  bleach  indigo.  1589  PUTTENII  \\t 
En£.  Pot'sie  in.  xii.  (Arb.)  176  If  such  supplie  be  placed 
after  all  the  clauses,  .then  is  he  called  by  the  Greeks  "Hypo- 
zeugma.  1706  in  PIIILLIIS  ^ed.  Kersey)  ;  and  in  mod.  diets. 
1589  PuriLNHAM  l^ng.  Pocsie  in.  xii.  (Arb.t  177  If  this 
supplie  be  made  to  sundrie  clauses,  or  to  one  clause  sundrie 
times  iterated,  .then  is  it  called  by  the  Greekes  *Hypu- 
zeuxis.  1887  MIVART  in  Emyct.  Brit.  XXII.  106  Those 
lowly  organisms  known  as  Protozoa  or  'Hypozoa.  1865 
Intel!.  Ol'scri'.  No.  40.  283  This  approach  to  a  *hyp07O!c 
zero.  1876  PAGE  Adr.  Tc.tt-t-k.  Gcol.  vi.  ui  The  term 
Hypozoic  simply  points  out  their  position  as  lying  under 
those  systems  which  are  decidedly  fossiliferous. 

Hypoaeolian,  Anc.  Mus.  :  see  HYPO-  3. 
Hypoblast  (hi'po-,  hai-poblctst).     [f.  HYPO-  3 
+  -BLAST.     Cf.  F. 


+  -BLAST.         .     .   yoaie. 

1.  Bot.  The  flat  dorsal  cotyledon  of  a  grass.  ?  Obs. 

[1830  LINDLEY  -Vtit.  Syst.  But.  296  Esenbeck.  .seems  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  this  cotyledon  [of  grasses]  is 
a  special  organ,  for  which  he  retains  Richard's  name  of 
hypoblaslus.  1855  M^YNT:  Expos.  Lex.,  Hypcl'lastus.} 

'> 


ypoasus.      15        ^YNT:       xo.  ., 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (ed.  Annandale).     1886  in  Syd.  .S'<>t.  I.c.v. 

2.  Biol.  The  inner  layer  of  cells  in  the  BLASTO- 
DEBM. 

1875  HUXLEY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  51/1  In  the  embryo  [of 
the  Metazoa]  the  representatives  of  these  two  layers  [ecto- 
derm ami  elldoderm]  are  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast.  1877 
—  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  \.  50  The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is 
the  hypoblast  (endoderm  of  the  adult),  the  outer  the  epi- 
blast  'ectoderm1.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  I.  59  Tne 
endoderm  or  hypoblast,  appears  as  a  cul-de-sac. 

Hence  Kypoblastic  (.hip*-,  hoip»bla;'stik)  a.,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  hypoblast. 

1877  HrxtEY  Anat.  1m'.  Anim.  xii.  663  The  hypoblastic 
cells  are  invested  by  those  of  the  epibla.st.  1897  Au.iu.-i  r 
Syst.  Mat.  III.  680  The  body  cavity  is  the  outgrowth  from 
the  primitive  alimentary  canal  with  the  hypoblastic  cover- 
ing of  which  its  lining  membrane  is  continuous. 

Hypobrauchial  (.hipo-,  haip0bra."nkial),  a. 
and;/'.  Anat.  [f.  HYPO-  2  +  BRANCHIAL.  Cf.  F. 
hypobranche^\  a.  adj.  Situated  under  the  branchiae 
or  gills.  b.  sb.  fl.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
branchial  arch. 

1848  1  1\\  EN  llami'l.  I'erteir.  Skcl.  Table  I.  note  2  The 
metamorphoses  uf  the  hyo-braiichinl  skeleton  in  the  kui.:- 
chian   larvie    ilc-moiistrale    the    thyro  hyals  to    1. 
developments  of  the  hypo-bnmchials.     1878    l;i  i 

.••.nf.Anut.  SSJ  .Mention  has  still  to  be  made  of  the 
bypobranchial  groove  and  its  derivates.  1888  KOLLESTON 
&  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  474  The  bypobranchial  gland. 

Hypobranchiate  (hipo-,  hnipabrK-yl- 

Zool.    [I.   mod.L.   Hypolirjiiihiata.  :  see    HlTO-   i 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 

and  I'.KAMiiiATi:.]  lleluiigiiif;  to  the  Hyfo- 
branchi&ta  [fty  . \ita/ ,gasteropod  molluscs 

in  which  the  branchia;  are  situated  beneath  the  body 
(Ma) 

Hypobromite  (hipo-,  hoipobrou-msit).  Chein. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  UnijMiTK.]  A  salt  of  hypobromous 
acid. 

1877  ROSCOE  &  SCHORI.KMMKK  Treat.  Chein.  I.  278  Hypo- 
bromous Acid.. with  the  sails,  termed  the  Ityprbromitts, 
are  formed  in  a  similar  matim  id.  1878 

-  Anim.  Chcm.  1^5  With  alkaline  hypochlorilcs 
a  i  id  liypobromites,  urea  decomposes. 

Hypobromous  (hipo-,haipobi  Ju-m3s),a.  C/iem. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  BBOM-UNE  +  -ous.]  In  hypobromous 
adit,  an  acid  (HBrO  derived  from  bromine,  having 
strong  oxidizing  and  bleaching  properties. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.   Che,,:.  III.  237  Half  the  bromine 
:nide  of  silver,  while  the  other  half 
remains  in  solution  as  hypobromous  acid.     1877  I; 

'.MKR    'It-cat.  Cltcm.  I.  278  /'  bromous 

acid  is  a  light  straw  yellow  coloured  liquid,  closely  resemb- 
ling in  its  properties  hypochlorous  acid. 

Hypocaust  i.hi'i  i^kgst,  hai'po-).  Rom.  Anliq. 
[ad.  late  L.  hypocaustum,  -causton,  a.  Gr.  inruxava- 
roif,  lit.  room  or  place '  heated  from  below ',  f.  6iro 
HYPO-  I  +  Kav-,  Kaitiv  to  burn.] 

A  hollow  space  extending  under  the  floor  of  the 
calidarinm,  in  which  the  heat  from  the  furnace 
(hypocausis,  v-noKavois)  was  accumulated  for  the 
beating  of  the  house  or  of  a  bath. 

It  has  been  sometimes  explained  as '  a  vaulted  room  heated 
by  a  furnace  below  '  (which  may  have  been  the  primary 
sense),  ami  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with  the  liypo- 
fausis  or  furnace  itself. 

1678  PniLLits  (ed.  4),  Hyfc-canst,  a  Hot-house  lo  sweat 
in,  or  a  Stove.  1696  Ibid.  (ed.  5),  1/ypocaust,  a  subter- 
raneal  Place,  wherein  there  was  a  Furnace,  which  served 
to  heat  the  liaths  of  the  Ancients.  1774  PENNANT  Tour 
Scot/,  in  1772.  70  A  fine  hypocaust  or  bath  was  discovered. 
1851  D.  WILSON  I'reh.  Ann. (1863)  II.  in.  ii.  25  The  Roman 
Mansion  with  its  hypocaust.  1885  J.  H.  MIDDLETON  Anc. 
Koine  334  Vitruvius's  description  of  the  hypocaustsor  hollow 
floors  used  for  heating  the  hot  rooms  (calittaria)  agrees 
closely  with  many  existing  examples.  1887  l-'.ncycl.  Brit. 
XXII.  579/1  In  the  remains  of  Roman  Villas  found  in 
Hritaiu  the  hypocaust  is  an  invariable  feature.  1890  Smith's 
Diet.  Gr.  .y  Rom.  Antiy.  I.  278/1  The  passages  from  the 
furnace  to  the  hypocaust  and  the  flues  in  the  walls  appear 
to  have  been  called  cttniculi. 
b.  transf.  A  stove. 

1829  SCOTT  Anne  c/C.  xix,  The  sluoe  of  a  German  inn 
derived  its  name  from  the  great  hypocaust,  or  stove,  which 
is  always  strongly  heated,  to  secure  the  warmth  of  the 
apartment  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Hence  Hypocausted  ///.  a.,  furnished  with  a 
hypocaust  or  hypocausts. 

1897  Antiquary  Nov.  321  They  found  a  large  villa.  It 
was  very  extensively  hypocausted. 

t  Hypochloric  (hipo-,  haipt;kl6<»Tik),  a.  Chein. 
Obs.  p.  HYPO-  5  +  CHLORIC.  Cf.  F.  hyptchloriyue.'] 
In  hypochloric  acid,  an  old  name  of  chlorous  acid. 

1841  BWANDE  Chem.  368  Hypochloric  acid  was  discovered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1815.  1870  kng.  Mcch.  18  Mar.  658/1 
Hypochloric  acid  is  a  yellow  gas,  possessing  a  very  peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite  (hip?-,  hsipokloe'rsit).  C/icm. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  CHLORITK.  Cf.  F.  hypothloritc.]  A 
salt  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

1849  D-  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  Chcm.  7^  Hypochloritt*  .  .When 
the  base  is  'n  excess,  they  are  sufficiently  stable,  .but  when 
neutral,  they  are  decomposed  into  chlorides  and  chlorates. 

1876  HARLEV  Mat.  Ittd.  (ed.  6)  156  Hypochlorite  of  soda. 

1877  ROSCOE  ci  SCHORLEMMER  Treat.  C/teni.  I.  267  The 
hypochlorites.  .are  unstable  compounds,  which  in  the  pure 
state  are  almost  unknown. 

Hypochlorous  Vhipo-,h3ipokl6'»'i3s))i;.  Chcm. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  CHLOROUS.  Cf.  F.  hypochlorcitx."} 
Ilypochlorousacid,  an  oxy-acid  of  chlorine  (HC1O  , 
which  in  its  aqueous  form  has  a  yellowish  colour, 
acrid  taste,  and  sweet  smell,  and  possesses  strong 
oxidizing  and  bleaching  qualities.  HypochU: 
anhydride,  a  gas  (CljO)  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow 
colour  and  powerful  odour.  Discovered  by  Balard 
in  1834. 

1841  UUANDE  Chcm.  367  Balard.. has.. proposed  to  desig- 
nate it  hypochlorous  acid.     1854  I-  SCOH-EKN  IK 
Sc.,Chcni.  360  Hypochlorous  acid.. is  an  orange-coloured 
volatile   liquid.      1865-72   WAITS    I'ut.    Ch.-ui.    III.    907 
Hypochlorous  anhydride. 

Hypochonder,  -chondre  (hipokc-nd,).i  . 
'I  Oi>s.  Also  6  hypocunder.  [a.  F.  hypocoitiii-c 
(i6th  c.  in  Pare)  :  see  next.]  -  HlWCHOTORnm. 
Also  pi.  =  HYPOCHONDRIA  i. 

1547  I'.ooKnE  /ire-:  Health  clxxxv.  65  Hipocondriotl  1-. 
the  greke  w»rde,..iu  Knglyshe  it  is  named  Hypocunder. 
'657  W.  Coi.us  Adam  in  "l-'.dcn  t  liv.  .  A  Obstructions  of  the 
Spleen,  and  Hypochonders.  1684  "-fit. 

XI.  377  That  the  chief  Cure  [in  Mania  I  .  ted 

to  the  Hypocliondres.      1740  M.M  KAKHI  ss  in  I'htl.  Trans. 
XI, I     era    \    Swelling    iu.-t  abov«    the    l.roin,   in   the    Left 

m.-r-;netised.  .by  the  pressure  of  tl 

:-.     1834  .1    Foi.i  i  s  Latin  •'  15 

chondres  from  below  upwards. 

Hypochondria    hipskpiidriS,  bain*-).    Abo 

hypocondria,  and  8  hypocondrias.     [ad.  late  L. 
hypochondria,  pi.  ,1'ii^ian  .  a.  Gr.  TO  \nmyMfui 

64-J 


HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

the  soft  parts  of  the   !  the  costal  carti- 

lages (rendered  prxconlia  by  Cclsus',  neut.  pi.  of 
iwoxuvSpios,  {.  inru  Hyro-  I  +  \6vbpoi  gristle, 
cartilage,  csp.  that  of  the  breast-bone  (the'  ensiform 
cartilage  '.'.  See  also  prec.  and  HYPOCUONDKU'M.] 
||  1.  as  //.  of  HYPOCHONDRIEM.  Those  parts  of 
the  human  abdomen  which  lie  immediately  under 
the  ribs  and  on  each  side  of  the  epigastric  region. 
t  b.  The  viscera  situated  in  the  hypochondria ; 
the  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  etc.,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy  and  '  vapours  '. 
1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  II.  -,,)  Il..hea'leth  flatulentnes  of 
'londna.  a  1651  J.  SMITH  Sri.  Disc.  iv.  127  If  our 
spleen  or  hypochondria,  .send  up  such  melancholic  fumes 
into  our  heads  as  move  us  lo  sadness  and  timorous;;, 
cannot  justly  call  that  vice.  1754-64  s  .'/III. 

484  There  was  no  hardness  or  inflammation  about.. the 
hypochondria.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Aiiat.  I.  4/2  Between 
the  hypochondria  is  the  proper  epigastric  region. 

fc.  Erroneously  as  sing.,  for  llypocHnxmufM. 
1715  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Dcerjield,  trass.  (1895)  I.  448 
The  Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  woundd  Deacon  Sanill 
Field,  the  ball  passing   through   the   right   Hypocondria, 
1727  DE  Foe.  .Syst.   Mafic  i.  iv.  (18401  97  Thus  raising  the 
vapours  in  their  hypocomlrias,  they  were  every  night  dream- 
ing that  they  heard  it  thunder. 
d.    F.ntoni.   'See  quot.) 

1826  KiRi.v  &  Sf.Eataaal.  III.  388  Hypochondria,  ..two 
portions  of  segments,  one  on  each  side  ;  which  in  some 
genera  (Caratus  L.,  etc.'  intervene  between  the  first  intire 
ventral  segment  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  Postpectus. 
2.  us  sing.  A  morbid  state  of  mind,,  characterized 
by  general  depression,  melancholy,  or  low  spirits, 
for  which  there  is  no  real  cause. 

This  use  of  the  word  was  app.  developed  in  English  prob 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  abstract  feminine  sb.  Cf 
r.  nrfrvan</rie  which  seems  to  be  of  late  introduction 
(1812  in  Hatz.-Dann.). 

1668  DHVHHN  E-'en.  I. ore  iv.  ii,  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  that  it  is  melancholy  ;  a  tincture  of  the  hypochondria 
you  mean  1700  ASTRV  tr.  Saavidra-Fojcarda  II.  242 
I  he  Panmck  Fears  of  that  Hypochondria  of  State-Interest. 
1710  Taller  No.  231  F  4  Will  Hazard  was  cured  of  his 
hypochondria  by  three  glasses.  1830  SCOTT  Demotiol.  \. 
23  The  symptom.,  is.. equally  connected  with  hypocondrix 
1853  C.  BIIONTE  Villette  xx,  There  sat  a  silent  sufferer-- a 
nervous,  melancholy  man.  Those  eyes.. had  long  waited 
comings  and  goings  of  that  strangest  spectre,  Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac  (hipokpudrifek,  hsipo-'.  a. 
and  sb.  Also  7-9  hypocondriae.  fa.  F.  hypo- 
loni/riaytte  (i6thc.l,  ad.  med.L.  hypochondriac-its, 
a.  (jr.  iiiroxovdptai{-6s  affected  in  the  hypochondria  ; 
see  prec.] 

A.  culj.  1.  Of  morbid  states  :  Proceeding  from, 
orhaving  their  origin  in, the  hypochondria,  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  melancholy  ;  hence,  consisting  in, 
or  having  the  nature  of,  a  settled  depression  of 
spirits.  ?  Oh. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  416  An  honest  Citizen.. was 
sicke  or  indisposed  with  a  hypochondriake  melancholy  for 
3.  ye.lies.  1669 /'/,//.  Trans.  IV.  1089  The  Causes  of  the 
Hysterick  and  Hypochondriack  Passions.  1679  t.  GOOD- 
MAN Penitent  Pardtmtd  in.  iii.  (171,)  310  That  hypo- 
chondnack  sourness  and  austerity,  which  some  place  a 
great  deal  of  religion  in.  1794-6  E.  UAKWIN  Zaun.  (1801) 
IIJ.  209  I  he  hypochondriac  disease  consists  in  indigestion 
and  consequent  flatulency,  with  anxiety  or  want  of  plea- 
surable  sensation.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III. 
66  Melancholy.. often  assumes  many  of  the  symptoms  that 
essentially  appertain  to  the  hypochondriac  disease. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  temperaments,  looks, 
thoughts,  etc. :  Affected  by  hypochondria  ;  charac- 
terized by,  or  expressive  of,  a  morbid  melancholy. 

164'.  J.  JACKSON  True  Eranf.  T.  in.  187  What  is  poors 
and  silly  man  alone,  but.. a  melancholick  and  hypochon- 
dnack  creature?  1643  SIK  T.  BKOWHI  AY/4'.  Mtd.  11.  §  4 
Dcrtiocritus  that  thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  goodness, 
seems  to  me  as  deeply  Hypochondriack,  as  Heraclitus  that 
bewailed  them.  1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  uSio)  I.  xxi.  1-4 
Complaints  founded  only  in  an  hypochondriac  imagination. 
1803  BEDDOES  Hygiia  i.x.  184  The  hysterical,  the  hypo- 
chondriac, very  generally  agree  in  complaining  of  a  decrease 
of  memory.  1856  MRS.  STOWE  Drcci  I.  ii.  19  That  occasional 
gleam  of  troubled  wildness  which  betrays  the  hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2.  .-lit/it.  Situated  in  the  hypochondria.  Hypo- 
chondriac region,  the  part  of  the  abdomen  occupied 
by  the  hypochondiia. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  hypochondriac  regions. 
1793  BEDDOH  Sea  Scurvy  70  Pain  in  the  breast  and  left 
hypochondriac  region.  1879  St.  George' s  Hasp.  Rtf.  IX. 
46  An  exploratory  puncture  having  been  made  into  the 
hypochondriac  swelling  [etc.]. 

b.  Entom.  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hypochon- 
dria or  basal  ventral  plates  of  the  abdomen  :  as, 
the  hypochondriac  segment'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  person  affected  with  or  subject  to 
hypochondria. 

1639   Du  VERIER  tr.  Camus'  A,lniir.   Events  33   Those 
melancholly  Hypochondriacks.  .whose  fantasies,    how  ex- 
travagant soever,  .must  never  be  opposed.     1676  D'URFEY 
Mvi.  1-icklt  i.  i,  Thou  art  a  Melancholly  Fellow,  a  kind  of 
Hypocondnack,  as  I   am  told.     i79I    BOSWELI  Johnson 
•i   But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon  knowing 
that  Johnson  was  an  Hypochondriack.     1866-80  A.  FLINT 
rrinc.  Med.  fed.  51  854  The  hypochondriac  is  the  victim  of 
a  delusion  with  respect  to  his  condition, 
t  2.    ^The  disease,  HYPOCHO.VDRIA  2.  06s. 
1652  CI-LPEPIEE  F.ng.  Physic.  11809!  109  The  liver,  gall 
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anil  spleen,  and  the  diseases  that  arise  from  them,  as  the 
jaundice  and  hypochondriac.  1681  ir.  //';////  A', •/»/.  .!/,•,/. 

.     brc-il 

in    the  hypochondria,  fivm   whence  a  black  phlegm  arises 
that  info  ts  and  troubles  the  mind.     1698  W.  CHILCOT  Evil 
-'4  I!y  an  hypocoiulriac,  or  some  other 
•e.     1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Con-'crsat.  Introd.  51  Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely  refined:  as.  .  II\;ip,.  .,r  Hippo,  for  Hypo- 
chondriacks.     1796  HTKNEY  Mini.  Mi-tastasio  I.  -5~,  1  his 
performer  comes  to  entertain  and  solace  me  in  my  doleful 
Hypochondriacs. 

Hypochondriacal  ^hipck^adrai'fikil,  hsipo-). 
a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  —  HYPOCHONDRIAC  A.  i. 

1621  IJI-RTON  A iiat.  Mel.  Democr.  lo  Rdr.  70  That  Hypo- 
condriacall  winde  especially  which  proceedes  from  the  short 
1748  HARTLEY  (V.i./T.  Man  i.  iii.  397  Subject  to 
l.m-  Spirits,  and  the  Hypochondriacal  Distemper.  1872 
(•!•>.  Kimr  MiddU-nt.  ]\v:i,  A  h\  puchondriacal  tendency 
had  shewn  itself  in  the  banker's  constitution  of  late. 

b.   =  HYPOCHONDRIAC  A.  I  b. 

1665  GLANVII.L  Scepsis  Sci.  xiii.  73  The  wonders  it  works 
upon  Hypochondriacal  Imaginants.  1694  SALMON  Bates' 
Disf.  1171;'  1,99/2  There  is  a  Preparation  of  the  Crocus., 
which.,  after  an  admirable  Manner  relieves  the  Hypo- 
chondriacal.  1832  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Lit.  Mahou."s  Wars 
a.  (1887)  262  He  very  soon  became  quite  as  hypo- 
chondriacal  and  eccentric  [as  his  predecessor]. 

2.  -HYPOCHHXDHTAC  A.  j.  i  arc. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  Hypochondriacal  regions. 

Hence  Hypochondri  acally 

1822  56  DE  QUINCEV  Confess.  (1862)  211,  I  should  certainly 
have  become  hypochondriacally  melancholy.  1863  FORBES 
WINSLOW  Otlctirt  Dit.  Brain  ff  Mind  xii.  (ed.  3)  265  The 
mind,  hypochondriacally  disposed. 

Hypochondriacism  (hipak/ndrarasiz'm, 
haip<j-).  [f.  HYPOCHONDRIAC  + -ISM.]  The  condi- 
tion of  a  hypochondriac  ;  -  HYPOCHONDRIA  2. 

1697  KLOVER  Col,/  Baths  I.  iii.  (1700)  75  Melancholies, 
HypochoiKlriacism.  .  I?86  .R'  W-  DARWIN  in  Pltil.  Trans. 
LXXVI.  320  'I  he  immediate  consequence  is  indigestion 
and  hypochondriacism.  1879  BKKKBOHM  Patagonia  xviii. 
291  Tiiose  who  are  inclined  to  hypochondriacism  or  obesity. 

Hyppcho'ndrial,a.  [f .  HYPOCHONDRIA +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  the  hypochondria  ;  -  HYPOCHONDRIAC 
A.  2  ;  situated  upon  the  flanks. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  Explan.  Words  of  Art,  Hypo, 
chondriall  parts  be  the  flanks  or  soft  parts  vnder  the  short 
ribs.  1607  TOPSLLL  Four-/.  Beasts  (16581  503  Of  it  they 
make  Plaisters  to  asswage  the  Hypochondria!  inflamations 
and  ventosity  in  the  sides.  1837  MACGILLIVUAY  Hist.  Brit 
Birds  I.  89  The  feathers  covering  the  back  arc  named 
dorsal;  the  breast,  pectoral;  the  sides,  hypochondria]  or 
lateral. 


II  Hypocliondriasis  ., 

hsipo-X  Path.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ASIS.  The  forma- 
tion is  unusual,  the  suffix  -asis  being  almost 
entirely  limited  to  names  of  cutaneous  diseases.] 

Hypochondria  ia  its  pathological  aspect :  a  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,  generally  accompanied 
by  indigestion,  but  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
patient's  unfounded  belief  that  he  is  suffering  from 
some  serious  bodily  disease. 


to  dyspepsia.  1866-80  A.  FLINT  Priiic.  Mcd.  (ed.  5)  854 
The  name  hypochondriasis  . .  has  very  little  significance  as 
indicating  the  character  and  seat  of  the  affection. 

Hypochondriasm  (hipdk^-ndriaz'm,  haipo-). 
rare.  [f.  HYPOCHONDRIA,  on  analogy  of  enthu- 
siasm, etc.]  =  prec. 

1755  AMOKY  Mem.  (1769)  I.  8  The  superstition  and  hypo- 
chondriasm  of  the  prophet.  1836  Hlaekvi.  Mag.  XL.  149 
The  infectious  hypochondriasm  of  the  tradesman  who  has 
nothing  to  do.  1841  D'ISK.M.LI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  705 
Aubrey  has  given  a  gossiper's  account  of  this  ludicrous  hypo- 
chondriasm. 

1798  COLEKIDGK  Satyrane's  Lett,  in  liiag.  Lit.  (1817)  II. 
222  The  Miser,  Hypochondriast .  .of  Molicre.  1825  —  A  Us 
Rejl.  (1648)  I.  10 3,  I  have  not  found  it  at  all,  except  a,  a 
hypochondriast  finds  glass  legs.  1834  A'tw  Monthly  Mag. 
XLI.  487  The  'misanthrope'  and  '  hypochondriast '  mieht 
hug  Despair. 

t  Hypochondria-tic,  a.   Obs.  ran-1,     [f. 

as  prec.  +  -ATIC.]    =  HYPOCHONDRIAC  a.  \. 

1657  G.  STAKKBY  Helmonfs  Vitid.  332  Opium.. is.  an 
admirable  remedy ..  against  Hypochondnatick  melancholy. 

Hypochoiidric  (hipofc^rndrik,  h.ijpo  .a.  rare. 
[f.  HYPOCHONDRIA  +  -ic  :  cf.  ansmia,  anemic.  \ 

HTPOOHOKDBUO  a. 


So  Hypocho-ndrical  a.,  Hypocho'ndrism, 
Hypocho  ndrist.  rare. 

1665  J.  SPENCER  I'nlg.  Profit,  r  ;o  Persons  lo  extremely 
ignorant,  vicious,  vain  or  hypochondrical  etc.).  1812  COLE- 
RIDCE  mSmOujfl  Omniana  II.  15  An  hypochondrist.  to 
whom  his  limbs  appear  to  be  of  glass.  1822-34  Good's 
.Study  McJ.  (ed.  4)  III.  60  We  shall  have  little  scruple  in 
ing  the  origin  of  most  cases  of  hypochondrism  to 
a  morbid  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestive  organs. 

II  Hypochoudrium  (hipekfndnftn).  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  \mo\6v&piov  (neut.  sing.),  as  TO  S(£tov 
viroxiivSpiov  the  right  hypochondrium  (Hippo- 
crates) ;  see  HYPOCHONDRIA.]  Kach  of  the  tuo 


HYPOCOTYLEDONAHY. 

'chondriae  n-giuiis  wliich  are  distinguished  as 
'  right '  and  •  left '. 

1696  Pun.!  ;  \fi\-h^ndriitn:,  the  upper  part  of 

domen  under  the  Cardiacs  of  the  Chest  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cjrcl.  s.\.  Hypochondriac,  ,,;.. 

of  the  hypochondriums,  or  upper  p.u t  of  the  belly 
1735  1-i.KGisoN  111  Phil.  Trans.  XL.  426  A  Skam-  ,.r  great 
Knife,  which  went  through  the  mu>cular  part  of  his  Fore- 
Aim,  and  into  the  Left  Hypochondrium.  1843  I.  G.  \Vn- 
K1NSON  SMdenl-orgs  Aniin.  Kingd.  I.  iv.  i,v  Placed,  for 
the  most  |)art,  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  immediately 
under  the  diaphragm. 

b.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  body  of  lower 
animals  ;  the  iliac  region, 
t  Hypocho'ndry.  Obs.  Also  7  -condry.  [ad. 
L.  kypochondrutm,  -ia.    With  sense  2  cf.  F.  hypo- 
coiulrie  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  =HYroCHONDRii  M.    CbteflypL  livf>o(hondries. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  M,-l.  i.  i.  i.  v.  (1651)  13  His  hypo- 

condnes  unaffected.  Ibid.  I.  iii.  n.  i.  198  Blood  and  hypo. 
condncs  both  are  often  affected  even  in  head-inelanrholy. 
1685  J.  Sco-i  i  Chr.  Life  (1698)  IV.  220  Envy  swells  the 
nypochondnes. 

2.  =  HYPOCHONDRIA  2. 

1669  PEXN  A'u  Cross  iii.  5  2  Stingy  and  singular  Tempers, 
affected  with  the  Hypocondry.  1820  I.A.MII  Elia  Ser.  i. 
.South-sen  Ho.,  As  if  he  feared  every  one  about  him  w.i,  a 
defaulter:  in  his  hypochondry  ready  to  imagine  himselfone. 
1874  SIR  G.  W.  DAM:NI  Half  a  Life  III.  322  He  recovered 
nun  of  his  hypochondry  as  soon  as  ever  he  married. 

t  Hypocist.    Obs.    [Cf.  F.  liypociste.}    =  next. 

I7S1  SIK  J.  HII.I.  Hist.  Mat.  Mtd.  -  . ,  Hypocist  is  an 
Astringent,  and  that  of  considerable  Power. 

tHypOCistis  (hip<7|Si-stis;.  McJ.  Obs.  Also  6 
ypoquistis,  7  hypoquistis.  [a.  L.  hypocistis 
^Pliny),  a.  Gr.  inroKioTis  (see  def.),  f.  iiro  under  + 
xiaros  the  plant  Cistus.  Cf.  F.  hypociilt.  (The 
early  form  (h~}ypoquistidos  represented  the  Gr. 
genitive.)]  The  solidified  juice  of  Cytinus  hypo- 
cistis,  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  South  of  Europe,  grow- 
ing on  the  roots  of  Cistus:  it  contains  gallic  acid 
and  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent. 

t  1550  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  (1585)  Pj,  Yarvine  stampid 
wyth  the  water  of  the  decoctyon  of  ypoquialidos.  1601  HOL 
LAND  Pliny  II.  326  Some  there  be  who  put  Hypoquistis 
thereto.  1616  KULLOKAK  s.v.,  A  certaine  Mushroome, 
being  bruised  yieldeth  a  liquor,  called  by  Apothe- 
caries Hypoijuistidos.  1658  ROWLAND  Mon/et's  Thcat.  Ins. 
n.xxxiii.  1116  His  stomach  must  be  fomented  with  Acacia 
or  Hypocistis  with  wine.  1751  SIR  I.  HILL  Hist.  Mat. 
.U:;/.  702  Hypocistis  is  an  inspissated  Juice,  much  resem- 
bling the  true  /Egyptian  Acacia..  It  is  considerably  hard 
and  heavy,  of  a  fine  shining  black  Colour. 

Hypocoehoana,  corrupt  form  of  IPECACUANHA. 

Hypocolon,  -cone,  etc. :  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hypocon,  colloq.  abbrev.  of  HYI m  HH.NDIIIA. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Lctt.fr.  Dead\\V~,.  171,0  II.  223  'Tis  as 
much  as  a  plentiful  dose  of  the  best  canary  can  do  to 
remove  the  hypocon  [cd.  1707  hyppocon]  for  a  few  minutes. 

Hypoconder,  -condriae,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  HYPH- 

CHONDER,  -CIIOXDRIAC. 

Hypocoracoid  (hipo-,  haipok^'rakoid).  Ick- 
t/iyol.  [f  HYPO-  .'  (t)  +  CORACOID.]  The  lower 
of  the  two  bones  forming  the  shoulder-girdle  in 
typical  fishes ;  also  called  simply  coracoid  (cf. 
HYPERCORACOID). 

Hypocprism  (hip-,  haip^koriz'm).  rare-1. 
[ad.  Gr.  vwoKupiafia,  -nopta^  pet-name,  f.  I'TTO- 
Kopi£(o9ai  to  play  the  child,  use  terms  of  endear- 
ment, f.  viru  in  sense  'somewhat,  slightly'  + 
Kopos,  xupjj  child,  boy,  girl.]  A  pet-name, 

1850  N.   *•   Q.    ist  Ser.  I.  242,',   'Polly1  i,  one  of  those 
hypocorisms '   or  pet-names    with    which    our    Ian. 
abounds. 

HypOCOristic  (hi-pa-,  halpokori-stik  ,  a.  [ad. 
Gr.  viruKvptaTiiHjs,  in  oco^a  virvKopioriKuv  pet- 
name,  diminutive,  f.  viroitopi£eo0ai  :  see  prec.  Cf. 
F.  typocoristique.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  pet-name; 
pertaining  to  the  habit  of  using  endearing  or  euphe- 
mistic terms. 

1796  PEGCI;  Anonym.  .tSog)  98  Harry  .  is  the  free  or 
hypoconstic  name  for  Henry.  1865  FAKKAH  Chapt.  Lang. 
xxn.  282  Imagine  the  power  and  danger  of  this  hypocoristlc 
process  in  times  when  it  was  fashionable  to  fling  a  delicate 
covering  over  the  naked  hideousness  of  vice. 

.So  fHypocori-stical  a. ;  Hypocorrstically  adv. 

1609  Br.  W.  BARLOW  Ans-M.  .\ameless  Calh.  20  An  hypo- 
consticall  allegation.  1652  UEOHIART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834) 
292  With  hyperbolical  [expressions]  either  epitatically  or 
hypoconstically,  as  the  purpose  required  to  be  elated  or 
extenuated. 


. 

Hypocotyl     hipo-,    haipoikj;  til),      fiot.      See 
quot.  iSSo. 

1880  C    &  F.  DARWIN  M^em.  PI.   5  With  seedlings,  the 
has  been  called  by  many  botanists  the  hypocotylc- 
donous  stem,  hut  for  brevity  sake  we  will  speak  of  it  merely 
as  the  hyfocatyl.     IHd.  10  The  radicK  .  ,  and 

cotyledons  of  seedling  plants.      1882   A 
Buck  wheat  plants  grow  from  small  seeds  contan 

yl,  that  enlarges  aftcrwaul  •  ilingly  long 


part. 


Hence  Hypoco'tylous  a.,  of  or  ]iertaining  to  the 
hypocotyl. 

Hypocotyledonary    (hipa-,    haipoik^tilr- 
ddnln),  a.     [t.   HYPO-  2  +  COTYLEDON  +  -ARY.] 


HYPOCOTYLEDONOUS. 

Placed  under,  or  supporting,  the  col>ludons.  <  t. 
HYPOCOTYL.  So  Hypocotyle'donous  a. 

1875  Bi-:XNin  r  ix  DVEU  Sacks'  Bot.  559  The  elongation  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis.  1880  Hy|u>cut\  - 
ledouous  [see  Hvrocoi  yi.J.  1881  Ac.idcmy  1=  Feb.  120 
Hypocotyls-  -an  abl>re\  iation  for  hypocotyledonary  axes. 
1885  Goi'DALK  Pliys.  Hot.  nS.j-'i  361  The  parenchyma  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  stem. 

Hypooras,  obs.  form  of  HIPPOCUAM. 

Hypocrateriform     hi:po-,    h»iiptf|kr4fl»Ti- 

Itum  \  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  vTTOKpdrfjpi-ov  the  stand  of 
a  large  mixing-bowl  (f.  I>TTO  HYPO-  I  +  Kparfip 
CRATEK  i)  +  -FOKM.]  Having  the  form  of  a  salver 
raised  on  a  support  :  said  of  a  corolla  in  which  the 
tube  is  long  and  cylindrical,  with  a  flat  spreading 
limb  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  in  the  periwinkle  and 
phlox. 

['753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  HypocraUriformis,  ..  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Tournefort  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  flower*.  ]    ' 
1788  J.  LEE  Intro,/.  Bot.  led.  4)  7  llyf,\  •  diel- 

shaped,  that  is  plain  or  flat,  and  standing  on  a  Tube.  1830 
LINDLKV  Xnt.  Syst.tiot.  2-2  Corolla  monopetaloiis.  .  .hypo- 
crateriform,  with  from  5  to  S  divisions.  1847  W.  E.  Si  KI  LE 
Field  Bot.  169  Perianth  hypocrateriform  ..  having  a  cup- 
shaped  crown  surrounding  the  top  of  the  tube. 


. 
So    Hypocrate  rimorphons   a.       [Gr. 

shape,  form  +  -ofs  ;  cf.  F.  liypocraterimorplic.} 

1880  OKAY  Struct.  Bat.  vi.  S  5.  =48  Hypocrateriform,  or 
rather  (not  to  mix  Latin  and  Greek)  Hypocraterilnorphous, 
in  English  Salverform. 

Hypocrates,  -cratian,  -cratic,  obs.  forms  of 
HIPPOCRATES,  etc. 

Hypocrene,  obs.  form  of  HIPPOCRENI:. 

t  Hypo-crify,  v.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  hypocrite  + 
-KY.]  intr.  To  play  the  hypocrite,  trans.  To 
imbue  with  hypocrisy. 

1716  M.  UAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  243  The  modern  Astro- 
laical  Arius  hypocrifies  the  very  top  of  his  Door  with 
a  Notorious  Insolent  Falsity.  Ibid.  III.  70  Since  the 
Arians  as  well  as  the  Papists  hypocririe  and  lye. 

Hypocrise  ihi-p^kraiz  ,  v.  rare.  [perh.  ad.  obs. 
F.  hypocriscr  (Godefroy)  or  a  back-formation  from 
HYPOCRISY.]  intr.  To  practise  hypocrisy. 

1680  G.  KEITH  Rector  Corrected  xii.  =27  Here  again  thou 
Hypocrizest.  1711  C.  M.  Lett,  to  Curate  47  In  K.  Edward's 
time  he  Hypocris'd  and  comply'd  with  the  Reformation. 
1892  Silver  Domino  iii.  (ed.  2)  55  We  cannot  possibly  be 
•in  the  swim'  unless  we  are  good  hypocrites.  Herein  is 
my  sore  point.  I  am  unable  to  hypocrise. 

I!  Hypocrisis  hip(>-kiisis).  [I..:  see  HYPO- 
CRISY.] Hypocrisy,  dissembling,  feigning  ;  a  false 
or  deceitful  show. 

«I225  Aucr.  I\.  198  pe  pridde  hweolp  is  Ipocrisis;  bet  is 
beo  pet  makeohirebetere|>enheobeo.  1676  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
Ilvpc\  >  i*i*,  a  feigning  or  dissembling,  a  Rhetorical  figure 
tailed  by  Julius  Russiniamis..  .  /'rcnumciittio.  1850  CARLVLE 
Lattcr'd.  Patnpk.  iv.  7  The  miserable  mortals,  enacting 
their  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  with  faith  only  that_  this 
L'niverse  may  perhaps  be  all  a  phantasm  and  hypocrisis. 

r  Hypocrism.  Obs.  rare-1.  [An  irreg.  forma- 
tion from  hypocrisy,  hypocrite.']  =next. 

fl  S\  Lvr.srt.i<  Dn  fiartas  I.  ii.  938  Cloak'd  Hypocrism. 
ypocrisy  (hipfkrisi).  Forms:  3-6  ypo-, 
ipo-,  3  -crisi,  4-6  -crisie,  (4  -crisye,  -crioie, 
-oresye,  4-5  -crysie,  -crysye,  -cryse,  4-6  -oresie, 
-crisy,  -orysy,  5  -cresy  ,  6  -oraoy,  -crasie,  -ohrisi), 
6  hipocrisie,  hypooresie,  6-8  hypocrisie,  6- 
hypocrisy.  [a.  Of.ypocrisie  (mod.F.  hypocrisie), 
f.  eccl.  L.  kypocrisis,  a.  Gr.  vno/tpiais,  the  acting 
of  a  part  on  the  stage,  feigning,  pretence,  f.  i"ro- 
Kpiv(o0ai  to  answer,  to  play  a  part,  pretend,  f.  imu 
1  1  YPO-  +  Kpiv-tw  to  decide-,  determine,  judge.  The 
etymological  spelling  with  h  became  current  as 
in  French)  in  the  i6th  c.] 

The  assuming  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue  or 
goodness,  with  dissimulation  of  real  character  or 
inclinations,  esp.  in  respect  of  religious  life  or 
beliefs  ;  hence  in  general  sense,  dissimulation, 
pretence,  sham.  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

,t  1225  Ancr.  R.  342  Of  alle  kudde  &  ku5e  sunnen,  ase  of 
prude  .  .  of  ipocrisie.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27598  O  pride  be- 
cums..Ypocrisi.  1340  '  -ne  pet 

makeb  to  ssewy  pe  guod  wypoute  pel  ne  is  na?!  w>  i>  nun  . 
1426  AUDELAV  Piicfis  31  A  prechur  schuldlyve  parfylly,  And 
do  as  he  techys  truly,  Ellys  hit  is  ypocresy.  c  1440  I'romf. 
Parv.  266/1  Ipocrysye,  ipocrisis.  1529  S.  FISH  Supplic. 
Diggers  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  ii  By  theyre  cloked  ypochrisi.  1555 


183  Thair  fals  Hypocresie  Throw  all  the  warld  is  now  ont- 
cryit.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  Titus  ii.  6  Those  promises  but  hypo- 
ui-ies,  without  any  soundncsse.  (£1704  '1.  BROWN  Sat. 
nfsl.  Wain.  Wks.  11730)  I.  56  Cruelty  inconstancy  and  ^lies, 
Envy  and  malice,  deep  hypocrisies.  1876  Mtvi.iv  I' UK: 
Serin,  ii.  41  Jt  is  the  law  of  goodness  to  produce  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrital  (hij^-krital  .  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
next  .iL.]  =  HYPOCRITICAL. 

1658  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Rkh  .Van's  Charge  42  Your  Faith  is 
Hypocrital,  your  Religion  vain  1683  CAVI  -App. 

4-:  l.'.oking  upon  his  repent. nice  ...ntal. 

1784  Lanra  f,  A  :,s.  II.  12  The  hypocrital  lioswell  attempted 
to  take  my  hand.  1820  Examiner  No.  iraut, 

hypocrital,  and  servile  eyes.  1884  J.  WEDGWOOD  in  lint.  O. 
Rn.  Apr.  290  The  type  of  all  in  humanity  that  was  weak, 
and  hollow,  and  even  hypoci 'itui. 
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Hypocrite  ^hi-pukrit  .     Fora  i>o-, 

ipocrite,  4ypocrit;,  4-6  ypoeryte,  (sepocryte, 
Gypocreit, ipoc.h  ryte,-erit. ippo-, hippocrite), 
'>  7  hipocrit(e,  6-  hypocrite.  [a.OF.jy 
(mod.F.  hypocrite-),  ad.  eccl.  L.  hypocrite,  ad.  I  !r. 
(iro/fpiTrjs  an  actor  on  the  stage,  pretender,  dis- 
sembler, f.  iiitoHpivtaScu  :  see  HYPOCIUSY.] 

1.  One  who  falsely  professes  to  be  virtuously  or 
religiously   inclined ;    one  who  pretends  to   have 
feelings  or  beliefs  of  a  higher  order  than  his  real 
ones  ;  hence  generally,  a  dissembler,  pretender. 

,t  1225  Ancr.  K.  uS  pe'valse  ancre  . .  is  ipocrite  &  v. 
forte  gilen  God.    a  1300  Citr-sor  M.  12205  Ypocrites  !  for  yee 
ar  sua.     c  1375  X.:  Leg.  ,S  I  I  c-  is  wolf  in 

lamskine  hyd  &  fill  verray  ypocrite.  1382  Wv -I.IF  M.ttl. 
xxiii.  13  Woo  to  5OU,  scribis  and  Pharisees,  ypueritis.  £1386 
CHAUCI.I;  .s./'.'v  r.  512  Swich  was  the  \; 
and  hoot.  1426  AI'DKLAV  J'ofiits  ts  Thay  likon  hym 
Kjssere,  and  to  an  epocryte.  1522  MUKI.  /V  (hiat.  A 
\V1;.-.  ;_•  Ipocrites  that  faine  to  bane  venues  that  theyl.ick. 
T5S9  M'rr.  Mai,:,  H'arwick  xiii,  I  was  no  hippocrite.  1592 
TIMMK  Ten  Eiif.  Lepers  E  iv,  These  hypocrites  are  like 
unto  glo-wormes,  which  although  they  shine  in  the  night, 
yet  in  the  clay  they  are  ..  vile  woinus.  11645  Hnwi.i  L 
Lett.  1655)  IV.  v.  13  This  is  not  to  keep  Lent  aright,  lint 
play  the  juggling  Hypocrit.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  126 
f  3  Such  infamous  Hypocrites,  that  are  for  promoting  their 
own  Advantage,  under  Colour  of  the  Publick  Good.  1814 
JAMB  At  si  EN  Mans/.  Park  iii,  Her  cousins,  seeing  her  with 
red  eyes,  set  her  down  as  a  hypocrite.  1876  Mo/l.i.v  Uni-: 
Serin,  ii.  34  Who  is  to  convert  the  hypocrite?  He  does  not 
know  he  is  a  hypocrite  . .  The  greater  hypocrite  he  is,  the 
more  sincere  he  must  think  himself. 

2.  attrili.  or  as  adj.    =•  HTPOCEITIOAL. 

1:1380  WVCLIK  ll'ts.  (iSSol  89  On  bis  ypocrite  mancre  jici 
seyn  [etc.],    c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  105  Swilk  similitudis  of  re- 
ligious efter  habit,  &  ypocrit  signis.     1530  LAilMlilt  Xeriii. 
•V  Rein.  (1845)   307  The  hypocrite-wolves  clad  in  :-' 
clothing.     1691  BAXIKK  ,\"at.  Cfi.  ii.  9  Nominal  Hypocrite 
Christians.     1725  Swn  T  Riddle,    Hypocrite   fanatii 
I'm  but  an  idol   rais'd  on  high.     1875  L.  MORRIS  Ode  to 
Free  Rome  136  Nor  dark  deceit,  Nor  hypocrite  pretence. 

Hence  f  Hypocritely a.  anil  adv. ;  f  Hypocrite- 
ness  ;  t  Hypocritess.  rare. 

1541  r>AR\i:s  ll'ks.  (1573)  307'!  Peraduenture  hee  vseth 
them  not  so  hipocritely  agaynst  God  omnipotent  as  you  doe. 
1574  tr.  Alarlarafs  Afocalifs  39  The  bipocritly  Jewes 
stirred  vp  trouble  on  all  sides.  i6oz  DKKKLK  Satiroiii.  \\'\.~. 
1873  I.  226  When  I  pray  to  God,  and  desire  in  hipocritnes 
that  bald  Sir  Adams  were  beer.  1605  SVL\  i:si  I;K  Dn  llar.'as 
n.  iii.  in.  473  Like  a  stubborn  l!oy  That  plies  his  Lesson 
iliypocritely-coy).  1708  MOTIILX  l\<il'clais  iv.  Ixiv,  _You 
may  find  these  many  goodly  Hypocritesses,  jolly  spiritual 
Actresses..  Women  that  have  a  plaguy  deal  of  Religion. 

Hypocritic  (hipokrrtik),  a.  and  sl>.  [ad.  Gr. 
iinoKpiTut-vs  acting  a  part,  dissembling  (piob. 
through  a  med. L.  *hypocnticus  :  see  HYPOCKI.-Y.] 

A.  adj.   =llYPOcuipncAi.. 

1540  Act  32  lien.  yilf,  c.  24  Preamb.,  The  hipocrilike 
iv  superstiouse  Religions  within  this  Realme.  1638  SIK 
'!'.  HiiKBtiu  Trav.  (ed.  2)  267  Their  rules  are  many  and 
m.isqued  under  a  serious  (hypocritique)  sanctilic.  a  1680 
lit;  i  LI  u  Rein.  11759)  '•  l84  4nd>  "^e  an  hypocritic  Brother. 
Profest  one  thing,  and  did  another.  1764  CHURCHILL 
Author  371  His  silken  smiles,  hU  hypocritic  air.  1848 
KINGSLLY  Saint's  Trag.  HI.  ii.  211  All  your  selfish  hypo- 
critic  pride. 

B.  s/i.  rare.     1.    ^HYi'iit'iti'M. 

1818  HAZI.ITI-  Eitg.  I'xts  viii.  (1870)  199  He  plays  the 
hypocritic  on  himself. 

f2.  The  art  of  declamation  with  appropriate- 
gestures  (  —  Gr.  ij  iiro/rpiTiK-r},  sc.  Tt\vi]}.  rare  . 

1776  BunNHV  Hist.  Mils.  (1789)  I.  ix.  15^  The  term  hypo- 
I     critic.. is  used  to  express  Gesture  or  theatrical  action. 

Hypocritical  (biprfoi'tikal), «.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ALJ  Of  actions:  Of  the  nature  of,  characterized 
by,  hypocrisy.  Of  persons:  Addicted  to  hypocrisy, 
having  the  character  of  hypocrites. 

1561 'tr.  Cafcin's   4  Godly  Serin.  Cij,  As  touching  that 
same  hypocritical!   supper  [etc.].     1592  TIMMK    Tn 
n  Eij,  The  intention.,  is  not  good,  but  lather  th 
il    to   .in    hypocrilicall   ende.     1613   PuRCHAS 
11614)  524  They  are  exceedingly  subtill.  hypocriticall  and 
double-dealing.      1790  ].  Ii.  MOKLIOX   Mann.  »'.  lii<i.  177 
Numbers  are   daily   ruined   by   such    hypocritical   villians 
Isliarpns].     1850  KIXGSLEV  Alt.  Locke  .xiii.  Useless  formal- 
ism!  which  lets  through. .the  hypocritical.     1867  KM 
Xorin.  Coiuj.  I.  vi.  480  These  are  surely  no  mere  formal  or 
hypocritical  professions. 

Hypocri-tically,rf<fo.  [f.  prec.  + -I.Y -'.]  In  the 
manner  of  a  hypocrite  ;  in  a  hypocritical  fashion. 

1548  H  ^LL  Chron.,  lien,  fill  226  But  very  folishi 
hipocritically  know  ledged  their  treason  whiche  maliciously 
tbei   avouched.     isScTBALE  Af.il.    64  b.  That    pntteth   lit 
in    here,  vngroundedly,   doubtfully,   hypocritically.       '698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  tj-  P.  418  So  that  the  Ground 
Quarrel   however  hypocritically  gilded  with  an   Holy  War, 

1867  SMII.KS  Huguenots  Ku.f.  xn. 
.,«, uilil  not  allow  them.,  hypocritically  to  conform 
'.neb  which  they  detested. 

t  Hypocri'tish,  a.   Oh.    [f.  HTPOOMM  + 

-1SH.]  llYPOUtlTICAL. 

1530  TINDALK  Ausw.   Afore  in   Mare's   ll'ks.   686  2   T 
ypocretishe  wolues.     1535  CovEEDALE  Isa.  x.  6,  ! 
him  ainonge   those   ypocritish   people.      1641    R     Iy"  i 
Parallel  Liturgy  ;.•.  M.rss-Bll.  Pref.  2  This  is  all  the  lai.uur 
of  his  hypocritish  em: 

t  Hypocritize,  v.  Obs.  rare-  .  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZ1-..]  intr.  To  act  as  a  hypocrite  ;  tonypocnse. 

n  1734  NOR  in  Antt'Ho*.  xii.  I  204  in  III.  ic'o 

These  felloua  never  thought  lit  to  hypocrllize  in  the  matter. 


HYPODERMIS. 

Hypocunder,  obs.  form  of  HYPOCHOSUEK. 
Hypocycloid   ',hipo-,  haipasarklold).    Geoin. 

[f.  llu-.i-  j  +  t'u-i.i'iK     (.'f.  1'.  hyfo,-yc!o'nlc.\ 
curve  tniccil  by  a  [.nint  in  the  ciicumi'  ; 
circle  which  rolls  round  the  inu-iior  ciicuinterence 
-her  circle    cf.  Kl'i 

1843    i  :   •-,'.  K". 

:  the  nature  of  an  h] 
\'.it.  I'/iil.   I.  i.  §94  The 

.is  called  an   i  :  >id,  as  the 

rollini;  circle  is  without  or  within  the  fixed  circle. 

1 1  dice  Hypocycloi  dal  a.,  of  the  nature  or  lorm 
of  a  hypocycloid. 

1884  F.    J.    !  - 

llanks  should  be  hypocycloidal  in  form. 

Hypoderm"    \n-\o-,  liai-podrum,.      [ad.    next. 
Cf.  !•'.  hypoderme]   =HYPODKBMA  i. 

1855  in    MAVM:    Expos.    Lex.     1878   bi:LL   Gtgcnbanr's 
Cc-inp.  Annt.  2t'4  In  Arthropoda.  .The  vitreous  body, 
nic-nt  cells,  and  'retina1  are  therefore  clearly  contnr 
willi  the  cLtodei  nial  layer  (hypoderm1,  and  are  differentia- 

ic  cornea-lens iras  farmed  from  tl,e  cuti- 
ciilai  layer,  which  again  can  be  derived  from  the  hypoderm. 

II  Hypoderma  hipo-,  hoipodounia  .    I'l.-der- 

mata.      [mod.L.,  f.   Gr.   tnru  tinder  +  Sippa  skin; 
t:f.  MYPODERMIS.] 

1.  Zool.  A  tissue  or  layer  lying  beneath  the  skin 
or  outer  integument :  as  the  membrane  that  lines 
the  under-side  of  the  elytra  of  Coleoptera  (obs.) ; 
'  the  soft  cellular  layer  lying  under  the  carapace  of 
the  Arthropoda  and  the  thick  cuticle  of  Vernics 
and  Numatoda '  ;  'the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
t.f  the  skin  of  mammals '  (Sy</.  Sec.  Lex.  i 

1826  KIKBV  &  Sl>.  Enti'Hipl.  xxxiii.  111.373.     Ibid,  xx.xv. 
n  oblong,  .spot,  occasioned  by  the  hypoderma  in  that 
part  being  particularly  tense.     Ibid,  xlvii.  IV.  41  ;. 

2.  Bot.  A  layer  of  cells  lying  immediately  tinder 
the  epidermis  of  a  leaf  or  stem. 

1877   lii-:xsKTT  tr.    ntam'-'s  Struct,  tr  Pliys.  Bot. 
many  cases,  there  lie  beneath  the  epidermis,  peculiar  layers 
or  strings  of  cells  (the  hypoderma).     1884  BowtR  it  ^ 
De  Bary's  Pttancr.  404  In  most  cases  . .  the  outer  cortex  of 
the  stem  is  built  up  of  two  more  or  less  distinct  parts ;  one, 
the  Hypoderma,  bordering  directly  on  the  epidermis  . .  the 
other,  a  thinner-walled,  internal  mass  of  parenchyma.    fl>i>L 
411  The  cells  in  many-layered  hypodermata  increase  in  size 
towards  the  inside. 

Hence  Kypode'rnial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hypoderma. 

'1854  OWEN  Skf-l.  tt  Teeth  in  Cire.  Sc.,  Organ.  .\\i: 
The  hypodermal    system  in  mammals.     1875   Utx:.! 
DVKR  Sachs'  Bot.  376  Bundles  or  layers  of  firm  thick-vailed 
cells  (Hypodermal  Tissue  i  are  of  common  occurrence  [m 
Equisetacez],      1884  BOWEK  &  ScpiT  DC  Bary's  I'haner. 
225  A  group  of  tissues  bordering  directly  on  the  epidermis 
is  called  from  its  position  hypodermal,  while  distinct  hypo- 
dermal  layers  are  indicated  by  the  substantive  hypoderma. 

Hypodermatic  vjirpo-,  bsfcpti&Haat'tik),  a. 
[f.  HYPO-  2  +  DEUMATIC.  Cf.  Gr.  i/irofap/taTiTis 
name  of  a  disease.)]  =  HYPODEKMIC.  Also  as  s/>. 
=  hypodermic  injection. 

1855  in  MAYXE  A'.r/,>.(.  Lex.  1876  BARTHOLOW  .1f.it.  MeJ. 
(1870)  ii  In  practising  the  hypodermatic  injection.  1888 
Med.Xcicx  (U.S.)  17  Mar.  -'93,  I  again  administered  the 
hypodermatic  of  morphia. 

Hence  Hjrpoderma  tically  adv. 

1888  .!/<•(/.  AV.-cs  (U.S. I  10  Mar.  173  It  is  .  .  impossible  to 
use  the  bichloride  hypodermatically  about  the  legs  without 
producing  abscesses. 

Hypoderm  atomy :  see  HYPO-  II. 
Hypodermic   .hijw-,  haipadS'snik),  a.     [f. 

HYPOHKIIM-A  +  -JO:  cf.  DERMIC.  In  mod.F.  hypo- 
t&rmiytu.] 

1.  .I/,,/.  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  medical  remedies 
introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  the  patient  ;  e-]>.  in 
hypodermic  injection,  the  introduction  of  drugs  into 


the  system  in  this  manner. 


.lard  i  S    \  morphia  . .  b> 

Mibcut,  iion. 

b.  Used  as  .(A.:  A  hypodermic  ren 
1875  II.  C.  V.  -7  1"  "-•>"  uf  <***** 

pain,  h>poden  :;iable. 

2.  Anat.   IA  ing  under  the  skin;  pertaining  to  the 


i/:,il,   2O3    I  lie  eye,   wu*«,u    »;>    sw»»»i  --    --Jt  -. 

lavcr  lies  behind  this  lens.     Around  it  the  hypodermic  cell! 
.  .ind  change  their  position  ;  they  become  pigment 


Hence  Hypode-rmlcally  adv..  subcutaneously. 
,g7j  [.  The  secretion  of  ihc 

iermically  injected   into   the    buteu 

a  little  morphia  hypi'dermically. 

i!  Hypodermis      hip>i 

HYPO-  2  +Gr.  -Stpnis,  -dermis  as  in 
;(ii.  had  viroSfp^is  in  special  sense.)] 
"l.  Bot.     See  qt' 

1866  'I'reas.  Pot.  6M  i  //I/'.H'""'-,  the  inner  layer  of 
spore-case  of  an  urn-i 
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2. 


HYPOGASTEB. 

HYPiil)EKMA    I. 


1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  ft  Met.  Ins.  ii.  jfi  I'.ut  also  the  hypo 
dermis  and  the  mustles.  1888  Kou  i  SH^N  ,^  IACKSI^N  A  nun. 
Lift;  491  Beneath  the  hypodermic  a  :  i  mem- 

brane is  nearly  alw,  (.ted.  Ibid.  570  The  nervous 

system    [of   Venoes]    m.  i,  '  ition    in    tin 

dermis. 

Hypodermoclysis  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hypodiapason,  -diapente,  -diatessaron, 
-ditone,  -dorian.  .!//«.:  sec-  HYPO  1.3. 

Hypogseal,  -gaeous:  see  HYPUGEAL,  etc. 

Hypogaeic,  etc.  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

tHypOgaster.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  hypo- 
gastre.]  =HYPOGASTKIUM. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Ralvtais  in.  xx.viv.  290,  I  will  .  .  grope 
her  Pulse,  and  see  the  disposition  of  her  Hypogastcr. 

t  Hypoga'striau.  Obs.  ran-1,  [f.  HYPO- 
>  .  ASTRI-UM  +  -AX.]  -  HYPOGASTHIC. 

111693  UR^CHAKI    Ralvliiis  in.  xt.  90  The  Hypog: 
Crany. 

Hypogastric  (hipo-,  haipoga3'strik\  a.  and  sl>. 
Also  7  hyppo-,  hipo-.  [ad.  F.  kyfogoilriaue 
(,i6th  c.  in  Pare),  f.  hypogastre  HYPOGASTKIUM.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  hypo- 
gastrium  ;  hypogastru  region  =  HYPOCAMHIIM. 

1656  BLOUN  i  Gbuefr.  ,  Hyppoxastrkk,  .  .  belonging  to  that 
part  of  the  belly,  which  reacheth  from  the  Navel  to  the 
privy  members.  1694  SALMON  Baits'  Disp.  (1713)  207  '2 
Obstructions  of  the  Mesentery,  and  hypqgastrick  Diseases. 
1797  CUUIKSHANK  in  Plul.  Trans.  I.XXXVII.  206  The 
spermatic  and  hypogastric  arteries  were  divided.  1835-6 
TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  181/1  The  hypogastric  plexus  of 
nerves. 

t  B.  sb.  pi.  The  hypogastric  arteries.  Obs.  rare. 

1774  COOPEK  in  Pkil.  Trans.  LXV.  316  The  blood  passed 
.  .through  the  hypogastrics  and  umbilicals  to  the  placenta. 
1797  CRUIKSHAXK  il'iJ.  LXXXVII.  207  The  spermatics  and 
hypogastrics  not  cut  through. 

So  t  Hypoga  strical  a.    Obs.  rare~\ 

1615  CKCJOKE  Body  of  Man  232  The  branches  of  this 
Hypogastricall  veine.  .  do  mingle  themselueswith  the  vpper 
braunches  proceeding  from  the  spermattcall. 

II  Hypogastrinnt  (hipo-,  hoipdga;-striom). 
[mod.L.,  ad.  Gr.  iiwoyaarpiov,  {.  tiiro  HYPO-  I  + 
yaorrip,  ~/aarp-  belly.  Cf.  F.  hypogastre  (i6th  c. 
in  Pare).]  The  lowest  region  of  the  abdomen; 
spec,  the  central  part  of  this,  lying  between  the 
iliac  regions. 

1681  tr.  \l~illis'  Rein.  McJ.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Hypagastrium, 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  1727-41  in  CHAMBERS  c>/. 
1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  etc.  18  Contusions  of  the  peri- 
neum and  hypogaslrium.  1879  St.  George  s  lljsp.  A't/. 
IX.  247  Great  pain  over  pubes  and  hypogastrium. 

Hypogastrocele     Jn'pw-,    haipogK-stros/'l  . 

Path.  [T.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  x^Ar;  tumour  (CELEJ.]  A 
hernia  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

1811  in  HOOPER  McJ.  Diet.     1886  in  Hyd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Hypogeal  (hipa-,  hsipadg/'al;,  a.  Also  -gaeal. 
[f.  as  next  +  -AL.  The  form  hypogxal  is  perh.  after 
late  Attic  t/TO-yaios,  f.  yata  earth.]  —HYPOGEAN, 
subterranean. 

1686  PLOT  Staffordsh.  80  Hypogeal  heats  or  Kstuaries. 
1886  Atheikeuiit  7  Aug.  182/3  This  Roman  site..  is  cvilain 
to  reveal  a  rich  hypogeal  harvest.  1898  Ibid.  19  Feb.  252/1 
The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  fleshy  hypogaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean  (hipo-,  haipsdgJ-an),  a.  [f.  L.  hy- 
pogi-us,  ad.  Gr.  i/iruyeios  underground  (I.  -fy  earth 

+  -AN.  Cf.  F.  hypogt!.]  Existing  or  growing 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  underground. 

1851  BADIIAM  in  J'rastr's  Mag.  XLVI.  271  Kabriciiis 
minutely  describes,  as  belonging  to  this  hypogean  race, 
a  fish  about  one  foot  in  length.  1855  MAYXE  Expos.  Lc.i-., 
I/ypogcus,  applied  to  certain  cotyledons  which  .  .  remain 
below  the  ground  during  germination  :  hypogean.  1880 
C.  &  F.  DARU-IN  Movein.  PI.  27  The  cotyledons  are  hypo- 
gean, or  never  rise  above  the  ground.  1885  .S<  icncc  26  June 
519/1  In  any  hypogean  insect  which  continually  uses  its 
claws  in  burrowing,  the  need  of  shedding  and  reneu.il  of 
these  organs  is  apparent.  Ibid.,  The  facts  regarding  the 
cicada's  hypogean  life. 

II  Hypogee  (hrpfldji").  rare.  Also  7  hypoge. 
[a.  F.  hypogce  (i6th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  hypogeuin.'}  — 
HYPOGEUM. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Uypogc  {/typogxtiiii),  a  vault  or  cel- 
lar, or  such  like  underground  room.  1847  LI.IIXH  tr.  C.  tt. 
Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  177  The  painted  hypogees  \cd.  1850 
hypogasa]  of  Etruria. 

Hypogene  (hi-po-,  hai'pfldg/h),  a.  Geol.  [f. 
HYPO-  2  +  Gr.  ytv-  to  produce,  tiyveaBai  to  be 
born,  to  originate  ;  prob.  after  F.  cndog'cnc,  examine 
(see  -GEN).  Cf.  F.  hypogene^  Formed  under  the 
surface  ;  applied  to  rocks  otherwise  called  primary 
and  metamorphic;  also,  subterranean,  hypogean. 

1833  LYELL  Priiu.  Ceo/.   III.  374  We  propose  the  term 

geM'..aword  implying  the  theory  that  granii 
gneiss  are  both  nether-formed  rocks,  or  rocks  whi<  ! 
not  assumed  their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  sur- 
face.   1845  NlWBOU)  in  Jntl.  Asiat.  .Soc.  Bfngal  XIV.  282 
The  edge  of  the  trap  is   seen  reposing  on  the  h\  i 
schists  at  the  base  of  the  trap  hills.     1882  GEIKIU   Text-Ik. 
Geol.  m.  196  Hypogene  or  Plutonic  Action. 

b.  Relating  to  the  subterranean  origin  of  rocks. 

1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  175  The  hypogene  theory  of  Lyell. 

Hence  Hypoge'nic  <;. 

1880  Libr.  Uni"\  Kno-.vl.  VI.  572  In  the  great  h>pogcnic 
laboratory  of  nature,  rocks  have  been  softened  and  fused. 
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i882  Att'ienipiim  28  Oct.  566/3  The  great  changes  which 
are  being  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  partly  by 
hyppgemc  agents  acting  from  below. 

Hypogenous:  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hy-pOgeoca'rpOUS,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  inoffivs 
underground  +  Kapir-vs  fruit  •+•  ->  >r-i.] 

1855  MAVNE  F..i'pos.  Lex.,  Ilypo^mearpiis,  having  fruit 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  hypogeocarpous. 

Hypogeous  (hips-,  haipod^i'-as'i,  a.  Also 
-geeous.  [f.  as  HYPUGE-AX  + -oL'S.j  Underground; 
=  HYPOGEAX. 

1847  CRAIG,  Hypoffaeovs.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot. 
§  274.  271  It  is  amongst  the  hypogeous  species  that  the  most 
beautiful,  .fruit  is  produced.  1880  GRAV  Struct.  Bot.  (ed. 
6)  19  This  hypogaeous  (i.e.  underground)  situation  of  the 
cotyledons  throughout  the  germination. 

li  Hypogeum  (hipodjrftn,  haipo-).  Also 
-gseum.  PI.  hypogea  (-^ra".  [L.  iypogcu»i, 
hypogxuin,  ad.  Gr.  viruyftov,  viroyfiiov  netit.  sing, 
ot  inruyiLos  underground  ;  see  HYPOGEAN,  and  cf. 
HVI>IH;I:I:.]  An  miderground  chamber  or  vault. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ed.  Kcrscy\  Itypogxtun,  a  Cellar  or  Vault 
arched  over  head,  a  Place  under  Ground.  1850  LEITCH  tr. 
C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  177  The  painted  hypn- 
gaja  of  Etruria.  Hid.  §  319  The  Etruscan  hypogea.  1865 
J.  Fi  RGUSSON  Hist.  Archit.  i.  I.  iii.  I.  99  The  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan. .are  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  are  almost  the  only  hypogea  that  are  so  placed  in 
Egypt. 

Hypoglossal, hi|>0-,hoip0gl(>-sar,rt.  [f.mod.L. 
HYPOOLOSS-US  -t-  -AL.]  Hypoglossal 'nerve, .the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue  proceeding  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  forming  the  twelfth  or  last  pair  of 
cranial  nerves.  Also  absol.  =  HYPOGLOSSUS. 

1831  K.  KNOX  Cloqnet's  Anat.  475  The  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  is  at  first  placed  before  the  hypoglossal.  1848  CAR- 
riMi:i<  .inini.  Pliys.  x.  (1872)  372  The  hypogtossal  nerve 
which  gixes  motion  to  the  tongue.  1878  T.  UKVAM  Pritet. 
Sitrg.  I.  213  Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  has  also  bec-n 
observed. 

Hypoglossis,  var.  of  HYPOGLOTTIS. 

II  Hypoglossus  (hip0gl(''s&).  Anal.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  VTTO  under  -f-  y\utaaa  tongue :  cf.  Gr.  vuo~ 
y\uaaios,  F.  hypoglosse.]  The  hypoglossal  nerve. 

1811  HOOPEK  Med.  Diet.,  llypcglosstis, .  .a  nerve  which 
goes  to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  1878  BELL  Ge^,n- 
7'anr's  Coinp.  Anat.  SL'J  The  hypoglossus,  which  supplies 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

t  Hypoglo'ttian,  a.  Obs.  rare-«.  [f.  Gr. 
vitoy\<iiTTi-os  (f.  {mo  HYPO-  j  +y^,uiTTa.  tongue)  + 
-AN.]  ^See  quot.) 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4\  Hypoglottian  Medicines,  medicines 
that  are  to  lie  under  the  Tongue  and  melt. 

Hypoglottis  (hipo-,  haipogV'tis),  hypo- 
glossis  (-gV'sis\  [a.  Gr.  vnoy\<UTTis,  -y\oj<rois 
a  swelling  under  the  tongue,  etc.,  f.  yKurra,  y\utaoa 
tongue.] 

1.  Anat.  and  Hied.    (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey',  //j/c^-^j.s.v/j,  or  Hypi'^lottis, 
a  little  piece  of  Flesh  that  joyns  the  Tongue  to  the  nether 
part  of  the  Mouth :  Also  an  Inflammation  or  Ulcer  under 
the  Tongue  ;.  .also  a  Medicine  proper  to  lie  and  dissolve 
under  the  Tongue,  to  take  away  Roughness  in  the  Thiual. 
1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Eiitom.  A  sclerite  occasionally  present  between 
the  mentum  and  labium  of  certain  Coleoptera,  as 
in  clavicorn  and  serricorn  beetles. 

I  lunce  f  Hypoglotti'diau  a.  -  HYPOGLOTTIAX. 
1657   TOMUNSON   Renou's    Disp.    173   Pastilles,  .called. . 
from  the  manner  of  their  use  Hypoglottidian. 

Hypognathism,  etc. :  see  HYPO-  II. 
Hypogriff,  -gryph,  obs.  ff.  HIPPOGKIKF. 
Hypogyn  ^hi-p0-,  hai'podgin).    Bot.     [ad.   F. 
hypogy>if.\     A  hypogynous  plant. 
1847  in  CKAIG. 
So  Hypogy'nic  a.  [F.  hypo^yiiiqiie.^  —  iv^-aA. 

1886  in  i>rf  Soc.  Lex. 

Hypogynous  (hip-,  haipydjjmas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  t/iro  under  +  yvvrj  woman,  wife,  in  Bot.  taken  as 
'pistil'  +  -OUS.1  Situated  below  the  pistils  or 
ovary  ;  said  of  the  stamens  of  a  flower  when  these 
grow  on  the  receptacle  and  are  not  united  to  any 
other  organ  ;  also  of  plants  having  the  stamens  so 
placed. 

1821  .S.  F.  GRAY  Arratigem.  Brit.  PI.  II.  708  Raiiun- 
culacea;.. petals  5  to  10,  hypogynous.  1845  I.ISUI.EV  Sell. 
Bot.  i.  (1858,'  15  If  the  filaments  grow  from  immediately 
below  the  pistil,  .they  are  called  hypogynons.  1866  Treas. 
Bot,,  /<ttit'it:it'  r  .I.indley  places  the  order  under  his  ber- 
beral  alliance  of  hypogynoua  Kxuyens.  1870  HOOKER  S/itif. 
Flora  73  Filaments  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  ring.  1881 
Scifiuc  Gossip  No.  203.  248  The  stamens  or  male  uigan^ 
of  the  plant  are  indefinite,  polyadelphous  and  hypogynous. 

So  Hypo'gyny  [cf.  F.  hypogynie],  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  hypogynous. 

1887  Atktuatan   10   Dec.   787/3  The   shortening  of  the 
axis   within  the  flower   itself,  giving   the   transitinn    from 
bypogyoy  through  perigyny  to  epigyny. 

t  Hypo-io'dic,  hypi-odic,  <*  Chem.  Obs. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  IODIC.]  In  hypo-iodic  acid,  an  old 
name  for  periodic  oxide. 

1854  I-  SCOI-KKRN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Client.  360  H>  p 
acidY.IO,.     1865-72  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  III.  297  Periodic 
">lillnn\  Hypo-iudic  aci'l  i  IOvur  !_.*>(. 

Hypo-i'odite,  hypi-odite.    Chem.    [f.  as 

next :  see  -HE.]     A  salt  of  hypo-iodous  acid. 


HYPOPHOSPHATE. 

1865-71   WATIS   y/tV.    C/tctii.    III.    297    Hypo-iodile    of 

iiium  is  formed  by  the  action  of  i  r^s  of 

.ia.     1866  (*i>i. ING  Aniin.  Cfictn.   149  Free  i'tLliin.-  or 

hypiodite  of  putassium,   like   peroxide   of  nitrogen,  [is]  a 

\>  genant.     1894  U1^  nextj. 

Hypo-iodous  .  hipo-,  haipeiai-Alas),  hyp- 
iodous  (hipai-Wasi,  a.  Chem.  [f.  HYI-O-  5  + 
iodotts  (f.  IOD-INE  +  -ous).]  In  hypa-ioJoiis  aciJ,  an 
oxyacid  of  iodine,  HIO. 

1865-72  WATTS  DL  t.  C  'fain.  III.  297  Wijhler.  .by  distilling 
iodine  with  anhydrous  peroxide  of  barium,  obtained  a 
yellow  liquid  which  he  regarded  as  hypo-iodous  acid. 
1894  Brit.  yrnl.  Photog.  XLI.  34  Hypoiodous  acid  and  its 
salts,  the  hypoiodites. 

Hypo-ionian,  -lydian,  -mixolydian,  .//.  . 
Mits.  :  see  HYPO-  3. 

Hypomere,  -mnematic  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

II  Hypomoclllion  (hiponvkli^n  .  rare.  [L. 
hypoinochlion  (Vitruvins) ,  a.  Gr.  \rnoiifi\Kiov  fulcrum 
of  a  lever,  f.  Gr.  i/wu  under  +  ^O^AOS,  iio\\iov  lever.] 

=  FULC'KUM. 

1665  HOOKE  .^//Vrc-v.  199  The  hypomochlion  or  centers 
on  which  the  parts  of  the  leggs  move.  1729  SUIIZLK  //i - 
drost.  fir  Hydratil.  283  A  Cylinder,  .sustain'd  at  C-.K  h  F'.nd 
with  a  Hypomochlion,  Fulcrum,  or  Prop,  call  it  which  you 
will.  1825  Coi.UiluGE  Aids  Reft.  (1858)  I.  App.  C.  393 
The  hypomochlion  of  the  lever  is  as  good  an  illustration  as 
any  thing  can  be  that  is  thought  of  mechanically  only. 

Hyponastic  (.hipo-,  oaipaue'stik),  a.  Jiot.  [f. 
1 1  YPU.NAST-Y  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  hyponasty. 

1875  ULNXKTT  &  DYKB  Sac/is'  Hot.  767  As  long  as  the 
oi^an  grous  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side,  it  may  In: 
termed,  after  de  Vnes,  liypoiuistk.  1895  VINES  Stiui. 
'l\'.\t-l>k.  60  The  leaves.. are  hyponastic,  that  is.. the  dorsal 
surface  gtuws  more  rapidly  at  first  than  the  \ cutral. 

Hyponasty  Jii-po-,  bat'ponKsti).  Bot.  [f. 
HYPO-  2  +  Gr.  vaffr-us  pressed  (f.  vaaativ  to  press) 

+  -Y.      Cf.  Eri.VASTY. 

The  current  use  of  the  terms  hyponasty  and  tpinasty 
originated  with  De  Vries  in  ArUitcit  dcs  Hot.  lust,  in 
ll'/ir^'iirf  1872  (Heft  11.  p.  252).] 

A  tendency  in  plant-organs  to  grow  more  rapidly 
on  the  under  or  dorsal  side  than  on  the  upper  or 
ventral. 

1875  IIEXXETT  .\:  Dviru  Sac/is'  Bot.  768  The  hyponasty  of 
the  axis  often  counterbalance^  the  greater  ma-*s  uf  the 
pendent  parts.  1880  C.  &  F.  DAHWIN  Mir.'t-ut.  /'/.  6  Hypo- 
nasty  ..  implies  increased  growth  along  the  lower  surface, 
causing  the  part  to  bend  upwards. 

t  Hypomtric  ^hipo-,  hsiponai-trik),  a.  Client. 
Ola.  [f.  HYPO-  5  +  NITBIC.]  In  hypoiiitric  >i,  /</, 
an  old  name  for  tetroxide  (or  peroxide)  of  nitrogen, 
pernitric  oxide,  NO3  or  N^Oj. 

1854  [see  hypoa~otic  s.v.  HYPO-).  1864  H.  SPENCER  Biol.  I. 
L  llypo-mlric  acid  is  decomposed  both  by  water  and  by  con- 
tact with  the  various  base>.  1876  tr.  \\'a^nt->-\  Gin.  Palhal. 
560  The  latter  first  takes  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and  forni^ 
hyponitric  acid. 

Hyponitrite  (hipa-,  hoiponai-trait).  Chem. 
[I.  HYPO-  5  +  NITKITE.]  A  salt  of  hypouitrous  acid. 

1846  Penny  Cyt'l.  Suppl.  II.  67,  2  Hyponitrites  may.  be 
furmed  by  moderately  heating  certain  nitrates.  1873 
r'  (  '/u-iii.  ted.  iii  150  Salts  called  respectively  hypo- 
nitrites,  nitrites,  and  nitrates.  1894  ROSCOE  i\:  SCHORLEM- 
MER  Client.  I.  504  The  formation  of  hyponitrites  from 
derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  shows  that  in  these  salts  the 
oxygen  atom  must  he  between  the  nitrogen  atom  and  lli.u 
of  the  metal  :  N.O.K. 

Hyponitrous  (.hipo-,  haiponai-tras),  a.  Chem. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  H-  NITROUS.  Cf.  F.  hyponitreitx]  In 
hypouitrous  acid,  an  unstable  acid,  (HNO)2,  ob- 
tained in  combination  as  a  potassium  salt. 

1826  HLSKV  /'.ti'iti.  Chetn.  I.  319  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  admitting  the  existence  of 
hypo-nitrous  acid  as  a  distinct  compound.  1838  T.  THOM- 
SON L./ICHI.  Ort,r.  Lotties  101  Nitric  and  hyponitrous  acid 
liansform  picrotoxin  to  oxalic  acid.  i894RoscoE&  SCHOK- 
LEM.MER  Chem.  I.  505  Free  liyponitrous  acid  has  not  been 
prepared,  as  when  liberated  from  its  salts,  it  very  rapidly 
splits  up  into  its  anhydride  uiitrous  oxide)  and  water. 

Hypopecouana,  corrupt  form  of  IPECACUANHA. 

Hypopepsy,  -petalous,  etc.  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hypopliaryiigeal  (hrpo-.  hai^ofari'nd^al), 
a.  [t.  Hvi'OPHAUYNX  :  see  PiiAKYKGiiAL.]  &,.Anat. 
Situated  beneath,  or  in  the  lower  part  of,  the 
pharynx.  b.  Entom.  Belonging  to  the  hypo- 
pharynx. 

1851-6  WOODWARD  Meltiisca  346  Branchiae  consisting  of 
two  bands  stretched  across  the  interior,  one  above  (epi) 
and  on'  popharyHgtaf).  1871  HI/XLEY  Atuit. 

I'i't-.'.    136  The    pu-sterior   parts   [of  branchial   arches]   arc 
single  bones,  .called  hypopharyngeal  bones.     1877  —  Anal. 

uiiii.  x.  602  The  bypopharyngeal  folds. 
C.  as  sb.    pi.')  =  Hypopharyngeal  bonc-s. 

Hypopharynx  (I'ipo-,  haipofse'rinks).  Eiitani. 
[a.  F.  liypopharynx,  f.  HYPO-  2  -t-  PHAKYNX.]  -\ 
median  projection  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lower  lip  in  insects. 

1826  KIKHV&  SP.   Entoiiwl,  III.  458  This  cushion,  I 
]i»-e,  may  lie  analog' '  ;    'pharynx  'of  M.  Sal.  , 

1888    !•:  >N'   Anii'!.    Life    499   '1'h 

surface  uf  the  base  of  the   labium  also  bears  an   internal 
process  ur  hypupharynx. 

Hypopiiosphate  ,liipo->  haiptf^rsCt).  (.'hem. 
[f.  HYPO-  5  +  PHOSPHATE.  So  in  F.]  A  salt  of 
hypophosphoric  acid. 

1864    I  1894    ROSCOK  &   SCHOKLEMMEK  C/UIII. 


HYPOPHOSPHITE. 
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HYPOSTATIZE. 


I.  586  On  neutralizing  with  caustic  soda,  a  slightly  soluble 
salt,  sodium  hypophosphate,  H2NajP.>Oc,  separates  out. 

Hypophosphite  hip<?-,  hoipofc'sfaiij.  Chem. 
ff.  HYPO-  5  +  1'nospiiiTK.  S..  in  F.]  A  salt  of 
hypophosphorous  acid. 

1818  HENRY  Elein.  Chan.  (ed.  8)  II.  13 The  hypo-phosphites 
of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  aic  soluble,  .in  highly  rectified 
alcohol.  1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  6)  66  Hypophos- 
phite salts  are  monobasic,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily 
,  rystallisable.  1883-4  Mril,  Anna,  1/34/1  While  trimi.ithu 
a  inixtinv  of  Hypophosphite  of  Lime  three  parts,  and  Hypo- 
phosphite  of  Soda  one  part,  [he]  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
compound  exploding. 

Hypophosphoric   (hipo-,  halprfjarfjrrik),  a. 

Chem.  \i.  HYPO-  5  +  PHOSPHORIC.  So  F.  hypo- 
fhosfhorique.}  In  hypophosphoric  add,  P2O2(OH), , 
a  tetrabasic  acid,  obtained  as  an  odourless  liquid. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  .S,:.  Chem.  -576  This  opera- 
tion furnishes  a.. solution  of  hypophosphoric  ;u:id.  1894 
ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEMMER  Chem.  I.  586  Salzcr  has.. shown 
that  in  addition  to  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  this 
liquid  contains  hypophosphoric  acid. 

Hypophosphorous  (hipc-,  haipof^sforas),  a. 
Chem.  [f.  HYPO-  5  +  PHOSPHOHOUS.  So  F.  hypo- 
phosphoreitx.]  \nhypophosphorons  titii/, an  oxygen- 
acid  of  phosphorus,  PH^Oj. 

1818  HENRY  Klein.  Chem.  (ed.  8)  II.  12  Hypo-phospho- 
rous or  Per-phosphorous  Acid  ..  a  viscous  fluid,  strongly 
acid  and  lincrystallizable.  1841  Bi<\Ni,r.  Chem.  488  Hypo- 
phosphorous  acid . .  was  discovered  by  Dulong  in  1816.  1877 
ROSCOE  &  SCHORI.F.MMI.R  Treat .  Client.  1.487  On  cooling 
the  solution,  the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  very  acid  liquid. 

Hypophrygian,  Anc.  Mtis. :  see  HYPO-  3. 
II  Hypophysis  ,hip-, haipffisis).  [a. Gr. virutpvats 
offshoot,  outgrowth  fcf.  APOPHYSIS,  KPIPIIYSIS).] 

1 1.  Path.  Cataract  in  the  eye.   Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ied.  Kerseyl,  Hypophysis,  a  Fault  in  the 
Eye,  the  same  as  llypochyma.  1886  in  .Sytt.  Sac.  Lex. 

i.  Bot.  a.  A  part  of  the  embryo  in  angiospcrms, 
from  which  the  root  and  root-cap  are  developed. 

1873  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs'  Bot.  515  A  cell  ..  which 
arises  between  the  end  of  the  pro-embryo  and  the  body  of 
the  embryo.. is  especially  to  be  noted.  It  is  from  this  that 
the  root  is  subsequently  developed.  Hanstein  calls  it  and 
the  tissue  which  proceeds  from  it  the  Hypophysis. 

b.  '  In  mosses,  an  enlargement  of  the  pedicel  at 
the  base  of  the  capsule'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

3.  Anat.  (In  full  Hypophysis  cerebn ,  The  pituitary 
body  of  the  brain. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Hence  Hypopfcysial  a,,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hypophysis  of  the  brain. 

Hypoplasia-Hypopygium  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

II  Hypopyon  (hip»u-pi(5n).  Path.  Also  erron. 
-ion.  [a.  Gr.  iittuwvov  an  ulcer,  nent.  of  lirunvos 
tending  to  suppuration,  f.  irvov  pus,  matter. 

The  erroneous  spelling  hypopion  was  prok  due  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  word  was  a  derivative  of  wi/f,  urn-  eye  ;  cf. 
(Jr.  UTTWTTIOI'  a  black  eye.] 

A  morbid  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  (cf.  quots.). 

(1657  Physical  Diet.,  Hypofion  [sic],  or  matter  under  the 
cornea,  a  great  inflammation  of  the  eyes  with  swellings.] 
1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hypopyon,  a  gathering  of  Matter 
under  the  Horney  Tunick  of  the  Eye.  1807  MeJ.  Jrnl. 
XVII.  80  Hypopion,  or  the  occupation  of  one  or  both 
chambers  of  the  eye,  with  a  glutinous  opake  fluid,  instead 
of  the  true  transparent  humours.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Praet. 
I.  19  The  absorption  of  pus  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
eye  in  hypopyon. 

Hypoquistis,  obs.  variant  of  HYPOCISTIS. 

Hyporachis,  -radial,  etc.:  see  HYPO-  II. 

II Hyposarca  (hiposauka).  Path.  rare.  [med.L. 
hyposarca,  a.  Gr.  two  capita  under  the  flesh.]  A 
species  of  dropsy  :  =  ANASARCA. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DC  P.  K.  vn.  Hi.  (MS.  Bocll.),  fe 
furste  dropesie  hatte  lentofieuma_ . .  pe  secunde  hatte  yposarca 
ober  anasarca,  and  corned  of  distemperaunce  of  colde  and 
of  drynes.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techx.,  Hyposarca,  the 
same  with  Anasarca.  1876  tr.  Wagntr's  Gen.  Pathol.  225 
If  dropsy  affect  the  parenchyma,  it  is  called  cedema,  ana- 
sarca, or  hyposarca. 

II  Hyposcenium  (hipcsrni/im,  b.3ip0-).  (Jr. 
Anliq.  [f.  Gr.  *\mo<iKrtviov  (on  analogy  of  Trpoaxrj- 
vtov  PRosC'EXIfM)  =  TOL  viror!  ifffv  (a  the  parts  beneath 
the  stage,  f.  aurivr/  SCENE.]  The  low  wall  sup- 
porting the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  Greek  theatre. 

[1676  tr.  Gnillat ten's  I'oy.  Athens  300  At  the  foot  of  the 
Logeon  upon  the  Orchestra  was  a  row  of  Pillars  incompass* 
in£  a  place  called  the  Hyposcenion-1  1753  CHAMP.KKS 
(yd.  Siipp..  //y/Vit eniiiin, .  -a  partition  under  the  pulpit  or 
logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed  for  the  music.  1853 
K!N[;M,I.Y  llypatia  xxii,  The  hyposcenium  had  been  painted 
t,.  represent  rocks. 

II  Hypospadias  (hipospri-dias,  hsipo-).  Path. 
[a.  Gr.  iiroo-iraSms  (Galen)  one  affected  with  hypo- 
spadias, app.  f.  i/iro  HYPO-  I  +  mraeiv  to  draw.] 
A  congenital  malformation  consisting  in  a  fissure 
of  the  lower  wall  of  the  male  urethra,  the  result  of 
arrested  development. 

1855   in    MAVNE   Expos.   Lex.      1874    VAN    Brn  \    /'is. 
Genit.  Off.  38  Hypospadias  consists  of  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  a  pc.rli,,n  nl  tlir   lower  wall  of  the  urethra.      1884 
Athemeiim  17  May  (.16/1  Hi-  has  recorded  the  oc.  i 
of  the  malformation  ti-rmi-d  hypospadias  in  U 
iiiily. 


Ilcncc    Hypospa  diac,     Hypospa  dial,    Hypo- 

spa  die  ttif/s..  of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to.  or 
affected  with  hypospadias. 

1836-9  Tonn  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  464/1  A  man  affected  with 
hypospadiac  malformation  of  the  urethra,  ll'iti.  60 

i'.idiac  male.     1874  \  ".it.  Urg.  38 

Lying  between  a  hypospadial  opening  and  the  in 

Hyposphagma,  -sphene,  etc.  :  see  HYPO-  II. 
Hypostase  (hrpostJ's).  >are~>.     [ad.  next,  or 
n.  k.Tmtstase.]     (See  qnot.) 

1867  Eng.  Leader  15  June  326  In  every  process  whatt'M-r 
..  the  subject-matter,  the  hypostase,  is  nut  luo  instants  in 
the  same  state. 

Hypostasis  (hip-,  haipfstasis).  PI.  hypo- 
Staaes  '-s/z).  [a.lateL.  hypostasis,  a.Gr.viroo-Tao-is 
(f.  iirro  HYPO-  I  +  araais  standing,  position,  state", 
lit.  that  which  stands  under,  hence,  sediment  ;  also, 
groundwork,  foundation,  subject-matter  later,  sub- 
stance, subsistence,  existence,  reality,  essence,  per- 
sonality (see  below"'. 

The  development  of  sense,  esp.  in  Metaphysics  and  Theo- 
logy, belongs  to  Neo-Platonic  and  K-arly  Christian  use  ;  the 
'i  senses  only  reflect  those  established  in  late  Greek. 
See  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  | 

1.  Med.  a.  Sediment,  deposit  ;  spec,  that  of  nrine. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  \.  .xlv.  iNodl.  MS.\  By 
snbstaunce  and  colour  of  vrine  &  namelich  by  diners  regions 
hereof  bat  physicians  clepen  ypostasym.]  1590  M  \RLO\\K 
v.f/d  rt.  Tatul'iirl.  v.  iii,  I  view'd  your  urine,  and  the  hypo- 
stasis,  Thick  and  obscure,  doth  make  your  danger  great. 
1683  SALMON  Damn  iL-d.  it.  433  Then  put  them  into  a  cold 
place,  that  its  hypostasis  may  appear.  1753  N.  TORRIANO 
Gaufi:  Sure  Throat  118  The  Water  .  .  tended  to  deposit  a 
laudable  Hypostasis.  1855  in  MAVNE  Kxpos.  Lex. 

b.  Hypencmia  in  dependent  organs  of  the  body, 
caused  by  subsidence  of  the  blood  into  these  parts. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ. 
Mfii.  led.  5!  193  The  prevention  and  removal  of  hypostasis 
in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs.  1897  ALLBI'TT  Syst. 
Med.  II.  961  The  skin  and  internal  organs,  .as  well  as  any 
post-mortem  hypostases,  exhibit  a  bright  red  colour. 

f  2.  Base,  foundation,  groundwork,  prop,  support. 

1577  tr.  Riillingcrs  Decades  I.  iv.  82  The  substance,  or 
hyfottasis,'a  the  'foundation,  or  the  unmoveable  prop,  which 
upholdeth  us.  1621  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  (1627)  46  And 
is  not  Faith  an  Hypostasis  and  euidence  to  thee  of  an 
infallible  inheritance? 

3.  Metaph.    That   which   subsists,   or  underlies 
anything  ;  substance  :  (a)  as  opposed  to  qualities, 
attributes,  or  '  accidents  ';  (/>)  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  unsubstantial,  as  a  shadow  or  reflection. 

1605  TIMME  Qatrsit.  Ded.  i  That  spirit  of  life,  .acteth  in 
all  creatures,  giving  them  existence  in  three  —  to  wit,  salt, 
sulphure,  and  mercury,  in  one  liuposlasis.  1670  Moral 
Slatr  E>i£.  43  It  commonly  turneth  even  the  souls  of  its 
votaries  into  its  own  Hypostasis.  1720  WATERI.AND  I'.ight 
Serin.  155  The  Ante-Nicene  as  well  as  Post-Nicene  Writers 
understood  the  Phrases  of  Christ's  being  the  Image  of  God, 
and  express  Image  of  his  Hypostasis.  1817  COLERIDGE 
Biag.  Lit.  I.  viii.  130  Either  as  a  property  or  attribute  or 
as  an  hypostasis  or  self-subsistence.  1870  (  '«//.  Hamilton's 
Philos.  170  We  cannot  think  a  quality  existing  al'salutely, 
in  or  of  itself;  we  are  constrained  to  think  it  as  inhering  in 
some  basis,  substratum,  hypostasis,  subject  or  substance. 

4.  Essence,  principle,  essential  principle. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  i.  §  22  That  Plato  and  his 
followers  held  rpfis  ap\i«a;  uTroirricmt,  Three  Hypostases  in 
the  Deity,  that  were  the  first  Principles  of  all  things,  is  a 
thing  very  well  known  to  all.  1685  CROWNE  Sir  C.  A'/cv 
n.  Dram.  \Vks.  1874  III.  276  A  scholar  ..emptied  by  old 
suck-eggs  of  all  that  nature  gave  me,  and  crumbl'd  full  c 
essences,  hypostases  and  other  stuff  o'  their  baking.  1688 
NORRIS  Theory  Love  I.  ii.  7  We  know  Love  is  made  the  first 
Hypostasis  in'the  Platonic  Triad.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim. 
Fathers  72  Three  Hypostases.  which  are  theThree  Principles 
of  all  things.  1847  I.I.WKS  Hut.  1'hHos.  (1867)  I.  392  God 
therefore  in  his  absolute  state—  in  his  first  and  highest  hy- 
postasis— is  neither  Existence  nor  Thought,  neither  moved 
nor  mutable. 

5.  Theol.  Personality,  personal  existence,  person: 

(a)  distinguished  from  nature,  as  in  the  one  '  hypo- 
stasis'  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  his  two 
natures  (human  and  divine),  (6)  distinguished 
from  substance,  as  in  the  three  '  hypostases  '  or 
'  persons  '  of  the  Godhead,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
same  in  '  substance  '. 

(»747  JOHNSON  Plan  Enf.  Diet.  Wks.  1787  IX.  170  Ol 
those  [words]  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of  aliens,.. 
some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained  .  .  such  are  .some  terms 
of  controversial  divinity,  as  hypostasis.  I 

a  I5Z9  SKELTON  Col.  Clout  514  And  what  ipostacis  Of 
Christes  manhode  is.  1565  'I'.  STAH.ETON  Fortr.  Faith  14^8  b, 
Those  busy  heads  would  for  thre  persons,  saie  thre  hipo- 
stases.  1600  J.  PORV  tr.  /,,-.>'.-  Africa  mi.  ;  ll 

'  hat  to  attribute  two  natures  unto  Chn-t. 
all  one,  as   if  they  had  assigned  him  two  hypostases  or 
persons  to  avoid  the  beresie  of  the  Nestorians,  they  became 
Eutichians.      1602  W.  WATSON  <J>.  Stanf.)  By 

reason  of  the  hypostasis  or  hypostaticall  vnion  of  his  deitie 
to  his  humanity.     1620  T.  GRANGER  Dr.:  £<»i*«43  To 
Brutall  soule  is  materi.il!,.  .not  subsisting  by  it  selfe  (there- 
fore a  beast  is  not  hypostasis,  ;,/  ,-st,  a  person).     igJI  J«8. 
TAYLOR  Serin,  for  J  far  i.  i.  ::  That  two  natures  could  be 
concentred  into  one  hypostasis  (or  person  i.     1681  H.  .U 
,.)*,„./.  (ilanriirs  L»x  0.95  There  is  no  confusion  of  the 
Humane  and  Divine  Nature  in  the  Hypostasis  .of  Cl 
a  1716  SOUTH  .V,  ;;:,.  1  17  >7>  IV.  299  lit]  &  ur^ec    by  some  to 

relate  .  .  to  the  three  I  "'•  .   «7" 

PKII  sTLFYOv  -ruft.  1  7,v.l.  I. 

now  render  person.     1833  !•-    •  '  <6  lho 

eternal  1 

6.  l~Sot.   (Si-c  qui 


1866  Trtas.  Hat.  615/2  Hypostasis,  the  suspensor  of  an 
embryo. 

Hypostasize  (hip-,  hnip,rstaoi/  |,».  [f.  prec. 
+  -i/.r.J  trans.  To  make  into  or  regard  as  a  self- 
c-xistent  substance  or  person  ;  to  embody,  imper- 
sonate. C  f.  IlYI' 

1809-10  Coi.EKiniiE  J-'rieiiil  (1818  III.  po  The  power  and 
principle  of  acidification  must  be  embodied  and  as  it  were 

tnated  and  hypustasized  in  this  gas.     1817 
Lit.  I.  y8  Tii'  in  no 

respect  remnvid  my  d.ml.ts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redempn  i.      1877  Sv  "'ire 

in  Italy,  A  '<  •  :•  The  products  of  speculative 

analysis  are  hypostasued  as  divine  person--. 

Hence  Hypostasiza  tion,  the  action  of  hyposta- 
sizing,  or  regarding  as  a  substance. 

1884  ;         second  period   [of 

Plato's  philosophy]   is    marked  by  the  hyposi. 
universal*. 

t  Hypo  stasy.  Obs.  rare.  [Adapted  form  of 
HYPOSTASIS  :  cf.  K<  STA-Y.] 

1.  -HYPOSTASIS  i. 

1547  liookpi   /.V<T'.  Health  Ixxiii.  21  The  hypostasy  is  the 
substance  of  the  uryn.:.    1638  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Soldier  in.  iv. 
in  Rullen  ('.  PI.  I.  218  line  but  marke  These  black  11- 
slari.s  ;   it  plain,  ly  shew.-s  .Mollification  generally  through 
the-  Spirits. 

2.  =  IlYl'OSTASIS   ;. 

1551  Bp.  GARDIKER  Exflic.  Catli.  Faith  117  Wheir  as 
in  that  vnion  the  rest  is  an  ineffable  mysterie,  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  to  haue  one  subsistence  called  &  termed 
an  hypostasie.  1628  (IMT.K  1'ruct.  'J'lte.  (1629)  58  O  the 
vnsearchable  depth  of  this  speciall  Hypostasie  ! 

Hypostatic  vhipo-,  haipostse-tik),  a.  [ad.  Or. 
iirooTOTiK-os  pertaining  to  substance,  substantial, 
personal  (f.  viroaraTui  set  under,  supporting)  ;  used 
as  adj.  to  iimaraaa  HYPOSTASIS  ;  but  the  medical 
sense  of  the  English  word  is  not  found  in  Greek.] 

1.  Thcol.    Of  or  pertaining  to  substance,  essence, 
or  personality  (see  HYPOSTASIS  .  Hypostatif  miion: 
(a)  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
'hypostasis  '  of  Christ  ;  (t)  the  consubstantial  union 
of  the  three  '  hypostases  '  in  the  Godhead. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  566  The  humane 
soul  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Himself.  .being  not  partially 
appointed  to  that  transcendent  dignity  of  its  hypostatick 
union,  but  by  reason  of  its  most  faithful  adherence  to 
the  divine  word  and  wisdom  in  a  pre-existent  state. 
(11711  KEN  Hymns  Kviuig.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  25,  I  sing 
the  Infinite  and  Finite  join'd  In  Hypostatick  Union  for 
Mankind.  1827  HOOK  in  /.//.•  I.  118  To  state  ami  enforce 
the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Third  Person  on  Whit 
Sunday  and  that  of  the  hypostatic  union  on  the  Sunday 
following.  1846  SIR  J.  STFTHEN  Kerf,  fiiof.  (1850)  I.  85 
He  who  first  taught  men  to  speak  of  an  Hypostatic  change 
beneath  unchanging  forms,  may  have  taught  them  to  use 
words  without  meaning.  1894  H.  B.  SWETE  Apfst.  Cm;/ 
i.  17  The  doctrine  of  the  hypostatic  Trinity. 

2.  Path.  Of  the  nature  of  hypostasis  or  excess  of 
blood  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 

1866-80  A.  Ft  INT  I'ritic.  .lltJ.  (ed.  5)  192  Passive  hyper. 
aji;ii.\  occurring  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs  is 
called  hypostatic  congestion.  1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  .\  ,•>•:•. 
Dis.  224  The  long  continuance  of  the  erect  position  seems 
to  favor  the  gravitation  of  blood,  and  hypostatic  hyperzmia 
ol  the  spine  }s  thereby  induced. 

Hypostatical  ;hipo-,  haipostrrtikal),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.J 

1.   =  HYPOSTATIC  i. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cabin's  Insl.  n.  154  He  being  the  Word 
..did  by  hypostatical  vnion  take  vpon  hym  the  nature  of 
man.  1616  BULLOKAR  Kuf.  Exfas.,  f/yfoslaticall,  belong- 
ing to  substance  ;  or  that  which  consisteth  in  the  substance 
of  a  thing.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Pi-'.  Logike  310  To  the  singular 
number  (Jehovah)  his  essentiall  name,  noting  the  unity,  -is 
added  the  plurall  (Elohim)  his  hypostaticall,  or  subsistenu.dl 
name,  noting  the  Trinity.  1656  HOBBES  Anno.  bp.  Una*- 
hall  434  (R.  I  But  the  word  hypostatical  .  .  is  properly  used, 
as  I  have  said  before,  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  in  one  person.  1674  HICKMAN  Qumftarrt.  Hilt. 
Ep.  (ed.  2)  Aiijb,  1  believe  the  Hypostatical  I  r| 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  Essence.  1852  HOOK 
Cfi  Diet.  (1871)  377  The  hypostatical  union  is  the  union  of 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  with  the  divine,  constituting 
two  natures  in  one  person. 

1  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  essential  principles  or 
elements  of  bodies  ;  elemental.  Ofis. 

1661-80  DOYLE  Sctpt.  Chem.  l.  80  They  do  not  pretend  by 
fire  alone  to  separate  out  of  all  compound  Bodies  their 
Hypostatical  Principles.  1676  -  Hist.  Colours  Exp.  xv 
Divers  learned  men,  having  adopted  the  three  hypostaticall 
principles.  1706  PHILLIPS  .ed.  Kersey),  Hj*at*Hcol 
Principh-s,  a  Title  given  by  Paracelsus  and  his  Followers 
to  the  three  Chymkal  Principles,  vif.  Salt,  Sulphur  and 

Hence  Hyposta'tically  adv.,  in  a  hypostatic 
manner  ;  in  actual  substance  ur  personality. 

,50,  T    Bi  LI.  Mtilh'ts  cmic.  Kom.  Faith  (1605)  118  [ 
affmneth  the  substance  of  bread  to  be  united  to  the  body  ol 
(luist  hiposlatically.     1614  T.   ADAMS-   />,y;/>   -' 
God.  .is  hvpostatically  in  Christ  :  graciously  in  hi 

•  iisly  "in  Hcau.-n  :  powerfully  in  Hell.      1681  6  .1.  SCOTT 
•17'.  111.  41  OurKansom  from  eternal  I'unlshment 
uaid  with  the  liloodofonepfour  own  kind,  hyp.' 
ally  united  to  C.od.     1697  C.  I.HSI.II--  .V»/«Xv  in  Gl  • 
154   After   a   Soul    is   Hypostatically,  that    is,    Personally 
to  a  Body,  their  ••"  -1  Death.    1883 

,-.(.885)428,'.  ihil"y 

in  the  liuma  aim  it  was  hypostatically 

united  to  I 

Hypostatize    hip  ,  I'-^i 


HYPOSTATIZED, 
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HYPOTHECATORY. 


i/n-ooraroj  (a  .  1 1  ,  i"s,TATIC)  +  -UE.J  tw:s.  To 
make  into  or  treat  as  a  substance  ;=  HTPO8TA8IZK. 

iBag  SIR  \V.  H  \MH.ION-  Discuss.  (ifi;v  17  'J  "ii- 
hypo-.1  -itive,  under  tl 

1872  ,  •    XX.  t'j3   N  •  i  ;nic  .  . 

iirTer  .my  M  .'  -S  thc-ir  reality  ns  a    re;il 

-ubNtr.ttuni,  apart    from   the  phenomena.      1877  E.  CAIRO 
,,  A'<i'/'  n.  \viii.  627  If  thus  we  ir  is  idea 

of  the  ffts  rtttt'tssimttm,  and  follow  it  to  its  legitimate 
development. 

Hence  Hypo'statized,  -izing  ppl.  nJjs.  Also 
Hypostatiza'tion  •  HYP<>STASI/.\  , 

1869  J-  MARTIXEAT  Ess.  II.  141  The  hypOStatuiiig  pro- 
pcnMties  of  our  natural  faculties.  1870  Hrxi.i 

"ie  'Abs>Iate'  and  all  the  other  hypostatized 
adjectives,     a  1882  T.  H.  GREEN  /V->/.  £/&&* Introd. 
8  What  after  all,  it  is  asked,  is  any  faculty  hut  an  Ji\ : 
ti-e  i    alistr.iclion  ?     1886  A.    SITU    in   /•.;:<_)',/.   />V/V.  XXI. 
4.-'!  2    To   deny    the    hypostati/ation   of  an    accident  like 
colour  or  wi-ibm. 

Hyposternal,  etc. :  see  HYPO-  II. 

tHypo-stle.  nome-tvd.  [Formed  after  API  ISTLE, 
from  Gr.  vTroarokr}  drawing  back  (cf.  Hebrews  x. 
3**'  39  •]  One  wno  draws  back ;  an  apostate. 

,11626  BP.  AXDREWES  Serin.  lx.  (16611  454  They  be  Hy- 
postles;  so  doth  Saint  Paul  well  term  them. 

Hypostomatous,  -stomous  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hypostome  (hrp0st0«m,  hai'iw-).  Also  in 
L.  form  hypo  stoma.  [ad.  F.  hyposlome.  mod. I,. 
hypostoma,  f.  HYPO-  2  +  Gr.  oro/*a  mouth.]  A 
part  of  the  mouth  in  arthropods  and  some  other 
invertebrate  animals  ;  e.g.  the  clypeus  of  dipterous 
insects,  the  labium  or  under  lip  of  trilobites,  the 
proboscis  of  Hydrozoa. 

1862  DANA  J//i«.  Gt'ol.  188  note,  Hypostome,  a  prominent 
piece  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  covering  the  mouth. 
1872  XicHoi.sos  /W,r<w'.  147  The  aperture  of  the  mouth. . 
bounded  in  front  by  a  plate,  known  as  the  '  labrum '  or 
1  hypostoma'.  1888  ROI.LKSTOX  &  JACKSON  Anim,  / 
The  hypostome  or  oral  cone  [in  hydranths]  is  conical. 

Hypostroma,  -strophe,  etc. :  see  HYPO-  II. 

t  Hyposu-lphiate.  Uwn.  Oh.  [f.  HYP-.-  =, 
+  SULPHATE.]  A  salt  of  hyposulphuric  acid. 
(Now  called  a  DITHIONATE.) 

1819  J.  G.  CHILDREN  Chan.  Anal.  435  Hyposulphate  ..f 
lime  crystallizes  in  regular  hexagonal  plates.    1868-72  V. 
Diet.  Chem.  V.  637  Dilhionates  or  Hyposulphates. 

Hyposulphite  (hip*?-.  h9ip0s9*uait).  Chew. 
[ad.  K  hyposulfitc  :  see  HYPO-  5  and  SULPHITK.] 
A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid. 

a.  Originally    and  still  commercially')  applied 
ID  the  salts  now  called  by  chemists  thiostttphates ; 
as  hyposnlphate  of  soda  —  sodium  thiosulphate. 

1826  HENRY  Elcm.  Chan,  II.  136  Hypo-sulphite  of  silver 
may  be  formed  by  mixing  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  dilute 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  dissolving  chloride  of  silver  in  any  of 
the  hypo-sulphites.  Though  formed  of  ingredients  that 
have  a  metallic  and  very  bitter  taste,  its  flavour  is  intensely 
sweet.  1868-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  540  Allied  to  the 
sulphates  there  is  a  group  of  salts  called  thiosulphates,  or 
more  frequently  hyposulphites.  1894  ROSCOE  &  SCHOR- 
LFMMER  Chew.  I.  ji2  Thiosulphttric  acid.. forms  a  series  of 
stable  salts  known  as  the  thio.-iulphat.es  (hyposulphites), 

b.  Now,    with   chemists,    a   salt    of    the    acid 
H2S2O4,  formerly  called  a  hydroiulpkiie. 

1872  WATTS  Diet.  Cheat.  Suppl.  VI.  1063  The  formation  of 
thiosulphates .  .is  only  a  secondary  reaction  due  to  the  slow 
and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite.  1877 
—  Fownes'  Client,  (ed.  12)  I.  213  The  solution .  .solidifies  in 
a  few  hours  to  a  mass  of  slender  colourless  needles,  con- 
sisting of  sodium  hyposulphite.  1894  ROSCOE  &  SCHOR- 
LEMMF.R  Chem.  I.  409  Sodium  hyposulphite  (NaaSaO^  is 
employed  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer  for  the  reduction  of 
indigo,  as  it  possesses  the  same  reducing  properties  as  the 
free  acid. 

t  HypOSUlplnrric,  a.  Chem.  Qbs.  [ad.  F. 
hypostilphitrique  ;  see  HYPO-  5  and  SULPHURIC.] 
In  hyposulphuric  acid,  old  name  of  DiTBiOMC  acid. 

1819  J  G.  CHILDREN  Chem.  Anal.  433  The  authors 
[Welter  and  Gay  Lussac}  propose  to  name  this  nev. 
the  hyposulphuric,  by  analogy  with  the  hyposulphurous,  to 
denote  that  it  contains  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric  acid,  and 
more  than  sulphurous  acid.  1894  ROSCOE  ft  ScHOKUCMMKft 
Chem.  \.  415  Dithionic  Acid  (HiStOi)  ..  formerly  called 
hyposulphuric  acid,  was  discovered  by  Welter  and  Gay- 
Luisac  • 

Hyposulphurous  (hipa-,  haijwafrlfiiirsa 
Chem     [f.   HYPO-   5  +  SULPHUROUS.]      In  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid\   f  a.  The  name  originally  given 
to  the  acid  H.S^O, ,  now  called  thiosnlphtfic  acid. 

1817  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  ed.  5)  II.  n-  Ki.:Mil<:>  the  two 
acid  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  (viz.  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids'  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  third.. to  which  the  name  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  may  be  given.  1871  ROSCOK  h.lan  Chem,  138  Hypo- 
sulphurous  Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Hyposulphite  is  not  known 
in  the  fiee  state.  1894  ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEWMKK  Chem.  I. 
412  Thiosulphum  (  1 1).  1  his  compound  is 

better  known  under  its  old  name  of  '  hypoflllpfaarottfl  ;u.id  ', 
with  whiuh  name  however  we  now  designate  the  body 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sulphurous  acid. 

b.  Now  applied  to  the  acid  H,2S.ii(.)4 ,  containing 
one  atom   of  o  iirons  acid  ; 

formerly  called  kydrosulpkurous  a 

1871  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  Suppl.  VI.  1063  I!yf>asulf>hitrmt5 
Act.i,  Irosulphiiroxs  Acid,  Schutzenbei 

produced    by  the   action    of  zinc   on 
acid.      Ibid.    1074   Schutzenberger    (.alls    hi 
ntfoJktmna  tent  with  analogy  to 

sulphurous  add.   iH-y 


(ed.  i2>  I.  213  Hyposulphurous  acid  is  obtained,  as  a  deep 
orange-coloured  strongly  bleaching  liquid. 

Hypotactic,  -tarsus,  -taxis  :  see  HYPO-  II. 

Hypotenusal  hip-,  hsippteniz/'sal),  a.  and  s/>. 
Alsohjpothenusal.  [ad.  late  L.  hy pot  en  fi  sal-is,  f. 
hypotcn  itsa  H  Y  PUTEX  c  s  i .  ] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nnture  of,  a  hy- 
potenuse; forming  a  hypotenuse.  Now  rare. 

1571  DIGGES  Fantom.  \.  xxxi.  K  j  a,  Fyrste  I  measure  the 

Hypothenusall  lyne.     1658  PHILLIPS,  Hypolhtnnsal  //«*•,  a 

term  in  Geometry,  it  is  that  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle 

which  is  subtended  or  opposite  to  the  right  angle.     1785 

ROY  in  rhil.   7>n'-v    I  XXV.  .\L- "  The-  to;.-,  of  the  pickets, 

marking  the  hypothenu»al  di-tan«_es,  were   the   points   on 

which  the  levelling  rods  were  placed.  1871  ('..  P..  AIRY  Math. 

•  •,'.'!>  i,"hv-s  j  ri-ms,  rii;hl-aneled  or  nearly 

so,  are  placed  with  their  hypottnu^al  side--  nearly  in  contact. 

f  B.  sb.   {st.  line)    •=  HVPOTKNOSB.   Ofis. 

1641   \VILKINS   Mf  279    If  the 

Hypotenusall,  or  Screw  be  5,  the  perpendicular  or  elevation 
must  be  3,  and  the  basis  4.  1656  HOHBES  .S/'_r  /.-  y.T.  Wk^-. 
1845  VII.  317  The  hypotenusal  of  a  rectangled  tri, 
1661  S.  PARTRIDGE  Double  Sca/tr  rrofort.  i ^6  In  a  ri^lit 
angled  Triangle,  the  Angles  and  the  Hypothenusal  being 
etc.]. 

Hypotenuse  (hip-,  h3ipfteiii/7s;.  Forms:  (6-7 
hypothenusa.y-tenusa.-tinusa^fchipothenuse, 
7-  hypotenuse,  hypothenuse.  [ad.  late  L.  hy- 
fo/t'tifisa,  a.  Gr.  vnordvovaa  pr.  pple.  (fem.\ 
•  si  i  etching  under,  subtending*  (the  full  expression 
being  T)  rty  vpOty  'yowiav  viroTfivovaa  (sc.  ypa^^rj 
or  ir\(vpa^,  the  line  or  side  subtending  the  right 
angle,,  f.  viro  under  +  rtivav  to  stretch.  In  F. 
hypotenuse. 

In  the  i6-i7thc.  the  Latin  form  hyfiotenitsa  was  commonly 
used.  The  erroneous  spelling  with  M  (cf.  F.  ypothcmis,\ 
1520)  Is  app.  the  more  frequent  in  current  use.] 

The  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  which  sub- 
tends, or  is  opposite  to,  the  right  angle. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  n.  ii.  L  iv  a,  Yi"  squares  of  the  two 
contayning  sides  ioyned  togither,  are  equall  to  the  square  of 
Y  Ilypothenu-a.  1594  BLI'XDEVH.  Kxerc.  n.  (1636)  119 
'.1  hey  cal  the  line  Secant  the  Hipothenuse,  because  it  sub- 
tendeth  the  right  angle  A.  1674  JEAKI:  Arith,  .1696'  174 
The  Perpendicular,  tlie  Base,  and  the  Hypoienusa.  1678 
CurmoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  734  The  Power  of  the  Hypo- 
tenuse in  a  Rectangular  Triangle  is  Equal  to  the  Powers  of 
both  the  Sides.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Le.r.  Tcchn.  s.v.  rinin 
Sailif's,  The  Rise  of  the  Triangle  represents  the  Departure  ; 
and  the  Hypothenuse  the  Distance  Sailed.  1834  Xat. 
Pkiks.  III.  XtK'igatiou  i.  I.  2  iU.  K.  S.)  The  side  AB,  op- 
p.Wte  to  the  right  angle,  is  called  the  hypotenuse.  1878 
H.  >.  U'H.SON  Alp.  Ascents  iv.  117  The  hvpoihenuse  of  the 
angles. 

II  Hypotliallus  hip0-,  hoip0barl;V,.  Bot. 
[mod.L.,  f.  HYPO-  2  +  THALU'S.]  The  fibrous 
or  filamentary  substratum  on  which  the  thallus 
of  lichens  is  developed. 

1855  MAVNE  Exf>os.  Lex.*  ffyfathatlns,  term  given  by 
Frie-  to  the  internal  or  inferior  thallus  or  couch  of  the 
lichens.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryfitog.  Bot.  §  410.  374  The 
inner  (coat],  .gives  birth  beneath  to  the  fibres  by  which  the 
plant  is  often  attached  to  the  surface  thypothallus).  1875 
BENNETT  &:  DYER  SncAs*  Bot.  268  Isolated  scaly  pieces  of  a 
true  Lichen-thallus  then  arise  on  a  fibrous  substratum  called 
the  Hypothallus. 

Hence  HypothaUine  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  hypothallus. 

1855  in  MAYNE  E.i-fos.  Lr.v.  1856  W.  L..  I.TXPSAV  /Int. 
Lichens  55  A  pulverulent  or  persistent  hypothalline  type. 

Hypothec  (hip-,  haipf  bfk  '.  Also  7-8  -eque. 
S  -ic ;  6-  hypotheca  (hip^brka).  [a.  F.  hypo- 
thcque  or  ad.  late  L.  hypotheca,  ad.  Gr.  vTroOrjKij  a 
dei  osit,  pledge,  mortgage,  f.  viroTtOtvat  to  deposit 
as  a  pledge  (f.  viro  down  +  TtQtvat  to  put,  place). 
The  Latin  form  i>  now  used  only  in  sense  i  a.] 

1.  '  A  security  established  by  law  in  favour  of  a 
creditor  over  a  subject  belonging  to  his  debtor, 
while  the  subject  continues  in  the  debtor's  po<si-s- 
sion  '  (Bell's  J)ict.  Law  Scot?). 

a.  In  ancient  Romnn  law. 

1591  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  i3  C,  An  improper  pledge  is 
called  Hyfotheca,  which  Is  of  a  thin..;  not  deliuered,  ' 
is  made  and  perfected  by  couenant  onelie.      1726  AYLHIT: 
Parergon  272  A  Mrui'-;    !:  u.'l  and  other 

Things  of  the  tike  Kind,  necessary  t"  hi-  (^\\\-  i 

under  an    Hypotheque.     1875   \\^\\;  {laiua  \\ . 
642  In  a  hypotheca,  that  is.  an  a^rei  HIM.!  without  delivny, 
the    mortgagee   a«uiired    n  1880   Mn. 

Gains  i.  §  199  note,  A  pledge  or  hypothec  could  not  be 
accepted  instead.  1883  MAINE  Early  Law  \  Cnst.  x.  357 
Possession,  Usucapion,  lionitarian  ownership,  and  Hypo- 
thek  occupy  together  a  pn-di^iuiis  space  in  the  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

b.  In  Scots  Law. 

fat  The  lien  or  prior  claim  of  a  landlord  for  his  rent  over 
the  crop  and  stock  of  a  tenant   fanner    hut  see  quot.  1880), 
and  over  the  furniture  and  other  effects  of  a  tenant  in 
property.     (/•)  The  lien  which  seamen,  freighters  and   re- 

liijj  for  tlicii  v. 

ship-owner  Ii  l  lie  lien  which 

A-ered  from  the  ad- 
i  •  ill'.'  t  i^ht  to  retain  \\  nts 
and  title-deeds  in  -,iM-urit\  -unt. 

c  1730    I'/  n    Lttt    \.   .'  •    ' 

has,  by  law,  an  hypothic,  a  right  of  pledge,  with  n 
the  corn  for  so  much  as  the  current  year's  rent.     1733  P. 
cot.  39  Their  Hypotheck  secures  them 
absolutely   against    Loss   by   the  Tenant.      1754    1 

:..ivc  a 


right  of  hypothec,  or  more  properly  of  retention,  on  their 
constituent's  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  dis- 
bursements. 1816  SCOTT  Antiij.  xli.  As  we  bold  your  rights, 
title-deeds,  and  documents  in  hypothec.  1854  H.  MILLER 
,  .VL /!/>?.  \i  1357)  238  The  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
farm — appropriated  by  the  landlord,  at  the  lime  under  the 
law  of  hypothec.  1880  Act  .43  I'ict.  c.  12  §  i  The  landlord's 
right  of  hypothec  for  the  rent  of  land,  .exceeding  two  acres 
. .  let  for  agriculture  or  pasture,  shall  ce:ts'-  and  determine. 

C.  In  the  Channel  Isb.mU. 

(In  Fr.  form  hypotheqitt.\ 

i68a  WARBURTON  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  106  An  Hypotheque 
differs  from  a  mortgage  in  England  in  this  respect  chiefly, 
that  he  who  parts  with  his  money  can  never  call  it  in  again. 
1694  FALLK  Jersey  ii.  86  All  Bonds  are  not  Personal  as  in 
Kndand,  but  real,  and  carry  an  express  Hypotheca  or 
Mortgage  upon  the  Kstaie  l>oth  real  and  personal  of  the 
Debtor. 

2.  The  whole  hypothec  (folloq.  Si'.},  the  whole 
stock  or  lot,  the  whole  *  concern'  or  'business', 
the  whole  of  anything. 

1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gihb  i.  (1873^  13  Johnny 
Gibb  stopped  Jess,  got  the  whole  'hypothec*  into  the  cart, 
ami  then  [etc.].  1879  STI:\F.NSON  Trar.  Cn-tnncs  22  And 
at  last  ..saddle  and  all,  the  whole  hypothec  turned  and 
grovelled  in  the  dust  below  the  donkey's  belly. 

Hypo'thecal,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  hypotheca  (see 
prec.  -r  -AL.]  =next. 

1606  DANIKI,  @H fen's  Arcadia  Wks.  (1717)  184,   I  over- 
whelm  My  Practice   with    Darkness   and   Strange   V-, 
A\'ith  ..  Acceptilations  Actions,  Recissorj',  Noxal  and  Hy- 
pothecal.     1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lcxiph.  11774}  57  To  deposite 
as  ;i  mode  Of  hypothecttl  security. 

Hypothecary  hip-,  haip^Ji/kari).  a.  [a<l. 
late  L.  hypothccarhts,  f.  hypotheca  HTPOTHKC. 
C'f.  F.  hypothecaire  (.1316  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  of  the  natnre  of,  an  hypothec  or 
mortgage. 

1656   F!LOL-N'T  Glossogr.,  Hypothecary^  pertaining    to    a 


j  pledge  or  gage.  1827  CARLYLE  Germ.  Ro)n.,  Quinttts  .  .., 
I-  in  III.  238  The  Parson,  .to  whom  no  security  but  a  hypo- 
thecary one  appeared  sufficient.  1855  LORENZ  tr.  Van  der 
ICetsstFs Select  Theses  dccclxxiv,  How  can  the  hypothecary 
action  against  the  same  debtor  remain  for  a  period  of  forty 
years?  ifosPoSTE&z&f  m.  (ed.  2^  352  Simple  hypoihecary 
creditors,  who  have  priority  according  to  the  date  of  their 
mortgage. 

So  HypothocaTious  a.  ran*—1.    =prec. 

1726  AYLIFFF,  rawrgon  337  A  Real  or  Hypothecations 
Action  does  not  lie  against  a  Feudal  Estate,  yet  a  Personal 
Action  lit:-. 


Hypothecate  (hip-,  hoip^b/ic^O,  v.    [f.  hy- 

i  pothecdt;  ppl.  stem  of  med.L.  hypothecare,  f.  hypo- 
theca HYPOTHEC:  see  -ATK^.  Cf.  F.  hypothec): 

The  pa.  pple.  in  Sc.  was  formerly  hypothecate  :  see  -ATE  -'.] 
trans.  To  give  or  pledge  as  security;  to  pledge, 

.    pawn,  mortgage. 

1681  STAIR  Instit.  iv.  xxv.  §  5  [1693^  619  The  Fruits  of 
tin?  Ground,  .which  by  the  Law  were  Hypothecat  for  the 

I    Rents  of  the  said  year.     1754  ERSKINE  Prittc.  Sc.   Lav 

'  11809^  197  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground. .are  hypothe- 
cated for  a  year's  rent,  one  after  another  successively.  1755 
MAGEXS  Insurances  II.  55  We  oblige  ourselves  and  hypo- 
thecate, for  the  Security  and  Payment  of  the  Sum  of  this 
Writing,  the  said  Ship. .and  we  oblige  ourselves  not  to 
dispose  thereof  in  any  manner,  until  the  said  Sum  be 
entirely  paid.  And  whatever  is  done  to  the  contrary,  let  it 
be  null,  as  a  Thing  done  against  an  express  Prohibition 
and  Hypothecation.  1756  KOI.I  /'/</.  Trtide,  Hypotheca, 
among  the  moderns  to  hypothecate  a  ship  is  to  pawn  or 

l  pledge  the  same  for  net  essrmes;  and  into  whose  hands 
soever  the  ship  comes,  it  is  liable.  1797  BURKE  Regit.  J\-u  f 
in.  Wks.  VIII.  319  Whether  they  to  whom  this  new  pledge 
is  hypothecated,  have  ledeemed  their  own.  1827  SCOTT 
N.ifdcon  i'iS}4  I.  vi.  ?o6  The  assembly  adopted  a  system 
of  paper  money,  called  assignats,  which  were  secured  or 
hypothecated  upon  the  church  lands.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  148  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate 
any  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

Hence  Hypothecated  ///.  a.  ;  also  Hypo'the- 
cator,  one  who  hypothecates  or  pledges  something 
as  security. 

1779  SIR  W.  JONES  Cowm.  /saeus  Wks.  1799  IV.  205  The 
property  . .  was  distinguished  like  all  other  hypothecated 
estates,  by  small  columns,  and  inscriptions  ..  containing  ^ 
specification  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were  pledged.  1828 
\\  i  i. si  i  it  cites  Judge  Johnson  for  Hypothecate*-.  1865  Day 
:  Oct.  574  The  iron  box  in  the  back  sitting  room, 
containing  the  hypothecated  jewels,  had  been  rifled. 

Hypothecation  vi'ii1-.  haip^k^'-Jon}.  [n.  of 
action  f.  prec.  :  see  -ATIUX.]  The  act  of  pledging 
as  security  ;  pledging  or  pawning.  In  some  legal 
systems  applied  only  to  a  lien  upon  immovable 
property ;  in  others  to  a  lien  on  personal  pro- 
perty, negotiable  securities,  etc. 

1681   STAIR   Instit.  i.  xiii.  §  15  (1693)  122  With  us  there 
j    remains  the   Tacit    Hypothecation   of  the    Fruits  on   the 
Ground  . .  \  •  i;<-  Possessor,  for  the  Terms  or  the 

Kent.     1755  [see  HYPOTHECATE].     1756  ROLT  Diet. 
7>Wi-s.v.  Hyf>otkeca^  It  was  held,  that,  hy  the  maritime  law, 
,,.t  of  the  master  implies  an  hypothecation  ;  but 
!    at  common  law  it  is  not  so.     1861  Kent's  Contm.  (18731  '- 
xvii.  378  The  admiralty  has  cogni/ance  of  maritime  hypo- 
thecs els   and   goods   in   foreign    ports,      1875 
i   liains  in.  ('-•<!.  .'      71    Hypothecation  was  effected  by 
\\\<-\f  foine'iti'in  without  delivery 

Hypo'thecative,  a.  rare.  [l.  HYPOTHFC 

Bee  -iVK.]     Characterized  by  hypothecating. 

1856  Leisure  Hour  V.  11/2  A  pawnbroker's  side-door 
which  admits  the  hypothecative  philosopher. 

So  Hypo'thecatory  a.,  of  the  nature  of  hypo- 
thecation. 
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Hypothenusal,  hypothenuse,  erron.  ff.  HY- 
POTKNUSAL,  HYPOTENUSE. 

Hypothesis  (hip-,  haipp-bfsis).  PI.  hypo- 
theses .^-sfz' .  [a.  Gr.  irrruOfcns  foundation,  base  ; 
hence,  basis  of  an  argument,  supposition,  also, 
subject-matter,  etc.,  f.  iinu  under  +  flt'cris  placing.] 

f  1.  A  subordinate  particular  thesis  involved  in 
a  general  thesis  ;  a  particular  case  of  a  general 
proposition.  In  quot.  1596,  a  particular  or  de- 
tailed statement.  Cf.  F.  hypolhcse  (sense  3  in 
Littre).  Obs. 

1596  EAHL  OF  ESSEX  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV. 
137  If  I  be  commaunded  to  sett  doune  the  Hypothesis, 
or  to  descend  into  particulars.  1610  T.  GRANGER  Div. 
Logike  10  note.  The  compound  Theme  is  also  (a]  special!, 
or  (/')  generall  :  (a)  Hypothesis  ;  (&)  Thesis.  Ibid.  204  To 
amplifie  a  speciall  or  particular  sentence,  called  hypothesis. 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Halzac's  Lett.  (Vol.  1 1 1.)  24  Without  descend- 
ing from  the  thesis  to  the  hypothesis.  a  1647  FILMEK 
Patriarcha  i.  §  i  (1884)  13  If  the  thesis  be  true,  the  hypo- 
thesis will  follow,  a  1721  KKII.I.  Manfertiiis'  Hiss.  (1734) 
49  Whence  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  Hypothesis  wherein 
the  Spheroid  is  not  flat  at  the  Poles. 

t  b.  A  proposition  laid  down  ;  a  thesis.    Obs. 

1669  GALF.  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  Introd.  i  Endeavoring  to 
promote  this  Hypothesis.  1678  Ibid.  III.  Pref.,  It  is.. 
impossible,  .demonstratively  to  discusse  such  an  hypothesis 
without  some  opposition  against  such  as  defend  the  anti- 
thesis. 

2.  A  proposition  or  principle  put  forth  or  stated 
(without  any  reference  to  its  correspondence  with 
fact)  merely  as  a  basis  for  reasoning  or  argument, 
or  aj  a  premiss  from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion  ; 
a  supposition.  In  Logic,  The  supposition  or  con- 
dition forming  the  antecedent  or  protasis  of  a 
conjunctive  or  conditional  proposition  (e.g.  ff  A  , 
is  B,  C  is  D) :  cf.  HYPOTHETICAL  i  b. 

1656  Bi.orsT  Glossogr.,  Hypothesis,  a  supposition  or  con-     | 
ition  ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  fora  Position  of  something,  as 


it  were  demonstrated,  and  granted  by  another.  1657  J. 
SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  263  Hypothesis  is  an  argument  or 
matter  whereon  one  may  dispute;  or  it  is  a  conditional 
proposition.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  \.  xxvii.  (1714)  23  Which  : 
being  supposed,  the  outward  angle  AEF  will  be  greater 
than  the  inward  angle  DFE,  to  which  it  was  equal  by 
Hypothesis.  1837  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  3  An  Hypothesis 
is  a  supposition  assumed  to  be  true,  in  order  to  argue  from, 
or  to  found  upon  it  the  reasoning  and  demonstration  of 
some  proposition.  1837  BABBAGE  Bridge™.  Treat.  App.  E. 
196  Collusion  being,  by  hypothesis,  out  of  the  question.  i 
1885  LEUDESUORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  67  The  hypothesis 
is  satisfied  in  the  particular  case  where  the  rays  a  and  a! 
coincide. 

b.  An  actual  or  possible  condition  or  state  of 
things  considered  or  dealt  with  as  a  basis  for 
action ;  one  of  several  such  possible  conditions,  a 
case  or  alternative  (cf.  i). 

1794  BURKE  Corr.  IV.  217  The  other  hypothesis,  upon 
which  the  war  ought  '  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour ',  though 
last  put,  must  be  preliminary  to  the  other.  1803  WELLING- 
TON Let.  to  Col.  Stevenson,  in  Gurw.  Desp.  I.  545  In  each  of 
these  last  hypotheses,  you  will  observe  the  necessity  that  we 
should  be  within  reach  of  each  other.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ. 
Serin,  v.  119  Christianity.. only  sanctions  war. .upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  world  at  discord  with  herself. 

3.  A  supposition  or  conjecture  put  forth  to  ac- 
count for  known  facts  ;  esp.  in  the  sciences,  a  pro- 
visional supposition  from  which  to  draw  conclusions 
that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  known  facts,  and 
which  serves  as  a  starting-point  for  further  inves- 
tigation by  which  it  may  be  proved  or  disproved 
and  the  true  theory  arrived  at. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  ii.  60  Irons  doe  manifest  a 
verticity  not  only  upon  refrigeration,  .but  (what  is  wonder- 
ful! and  advanceth  the  magneticalt  hypothesis)  they  evidence 
the  same  by  meer  position  according  as.. their  extreams 
[are]  disposed,  .unto  the  earth.  i6«o  R.  COKE  Power  ff 
Subj.  265  By  a  perpetuall  motion  of  the  Earth  from  West 
to  East  according  to  the  new  Hypotheses  in  Astronomy,  or 
of  the  Sun  from  East  to  West,  after  the  former  Hypotheses. 
1664  POWER  Kxp.  Plains.  82  To  make  good  the  Atomical 
Hypothesis.  1674  BOYLE  Excell.  Theol.  I.  v.  207  One  of 
the  conditions  of  a  good  hypothesis  is,  that  it  fairly  comport 
..with  all  other  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well  as  those  'tis 
framed  to  explicate.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1775)  I.  Diss.  i.  22  A  late  ingenious  critic  has  advanced  an 
hypothesis,  which  assigns  a  new  source,  and  a  much  earlier 
date,  to  these  fictions.  1843  MILL  Logic  III.  xiv.  §  4  It 
appears  . .  to  be  a  condition  of  a  genuinely  scientific  hypo- 
thesis, that  it  be  not  destined  always  to  remain  an  hy- 
pothesis, but  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  either  proved  or 
disproved  by  that  comparison  with  observed  facts  which 
is  termed  Verification.  1862  HUXLEY  Lect.  H'rkg.  Menbj 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  common  notion 
that  a  hypothesis  is  untrustworthy  simply  because  it  is 
a  hypothesis.  1893  SIR  R.  BALI.  In  High  Heav.  ix.  212 
The  celebrated  nebular  hypotheses  of  Herschel  and  of 
Laplace. 

4.  A  supposition  in  general ;  something  supposed 
or  assumed  to  be  true  without  proof  or  conclusive 
evidence ;  an  assumption. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  182  The  Romanists., 
began. .to  cry  him  [Laud]  up  for  their  Proselyte.  Upon 
this  hypothesis.. they  grew  excessive  proud  and  insolent. 
1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677!  352  That  no  other  place 
in  the  East-Indies  produces  Gold.. An  Hypothesis  found 
mistaken  by  such  as  drive  a  Trade  for  Gold  . .  towards 
Cochin-China.  1817  JARMAN  PowelCs  Devises  II.  353  The 
gift  should  first  be  read  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  intended 
to  embrace  legitimate  children,  and  if  there  be  nothing  in 
the  terms.. or.. context,  incompatible  with  this  hypothesis 
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[etc.].  1868  GLADSTONE  Jttv.  Mmuii  iii.  1870)  76  The 
hypothesis  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the  base  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

b.  Hence  spec.  A  groundless  or  insufficiently 
grounded  supposition  ;  a  mere  assumption  or  guess. 

1635  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  iv.  (16351  87  Which  later 
Astronomers. .haue  derided,  or  at  least  omitted  as  Hypo- 
theses  or  suppositions.  1747  WESLEV  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
p.  ix,  To  build  Physick  up_on  Hypotheses.  1827  SCOTT 
Surg.  Dau.  vii,  Your  reasoning.. seems  plausible  ;  but  still 
it  is  only  hypothesis.  1865  SEELEV  l-\\e  llonw  v.  (ed.  81  46 
The  statement  rests  on  no  hypothesis  or  conjecture  ;  his 
[Paul's]  Epistles  bear  testimony  to  it.  1876  E.  MELLOR 
Priesth.  \.  14  This  explanation  of  Bellarmine..is  a  pure 
hypothesis,  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  in 
the  New  Testament  itself. 

Hence  Hypo'thesist,  one  who  forms  a  hypothesis. 

1788  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (18591  II.  431  The  blank  . .  must 
remain  for  some  happier  hypothesist  to  fill  up. 

Hypothesize  (hip->  hatppjftsiz),  v.  [f.  HYPO- 
THESIS +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  frame  a  hypothesis  or  supposition. 
1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.   I.  421  After  the  Greeks 

began  to  hypothesise.  1808  PIKE  Sources  Mississ.  Ded., 
When  I .  .presumed  to  hypothesize,  I  have  merely  suggested 
doubts  without  conclusions,  which,  if  deemed  worth,  may 
hereafter  be  analyzed  by  men  of  genius  and  science.  1836 
DARLEY  Introd.  Beauin.  ff  Fl.'s  li'ks.  I.  20  It  is  difficult 
to  apportion  their  authorship,  .though  easy  enough  to  hypo- 
thesize. 

2.  trans.  To  make  the  hypothesis  of ;  to  assume. 
1856  W.   H.  THOMPSON  in    W.  A.   Butlers  Hist.  Anc. 

Philos.  I.  317  note.  They  hypothesize  a  vacuum  through 
which  the  emanative  paiticles  pass.  1883  Mature  XXVII. 
355  Professor  Quincke  hypothesizes  the  presence  . .  of  a 
colourless  iron-albumen.  1894  Ulaclnv.  Mag.  Jan.  818  At 
all  social  gatherings  there  is  an  hypothesised  equality  of 
rank. 

Hence  Hypothesizer  =  HYPOTHESIST. 
1833  J.  C.  HARE  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  249  The  slight 
difficulty  attending   such  a  hypothesis  . .  the  hypothesizer 
will  reply,  may  be  got  over  in  two  ways. 
Hypothetic  (hip-,  haSp^e'lik1),  a.  (sd.)     [ad. 
Gr.  viro0tTiK-6s,  pertaining  to  inrofficrts ;  see  HYPO- 
THESIS.    Cf.  K.  hypothftiqus.']    =  next. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  11759)  *•  66  On  hypothetic  Dreams 
and  Visions  Grounds  everlasting  Disquisitions.  1701  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  I.  ii.  94  That  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  hy- 
pothetic, and  distinguishes  it  from  a  categoric  proposition. 
1813  SHELLEY  Notes  Q.  Mat  Poet.  Wks.  (1891)  47/1  Admit- 
ting the  existence  of  this  hypothetic  being.  1876  R.  NOEL 
in  Macm.  Mag.  XX  XIV.  334  How  these  hypothetic  entities 
[atoms]  pulsate  and  radiate,  whirl  and  travel.  1897  ALLBUTT 
Syst.  Med.  II.  5  This  effect  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
a  hypothetic  body. 

f  B.  as  sb.  A  hypothetical  statement,  a  hypo- 
thesis ;  in  Logic,  a  hypothetical  proposition  or 
syllogism  ( =  next,  B).  Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  48  Modest  Hypotheticks, 
not  any  ways  informing  the  Understanding.  1701  NORRIS 
Ideal  World  i.  ii.  122  This  double  hypothetic,  that  if  the 
proposition  be  true  the  extremes  do  really  exist,  and  . .  that 
unless  the  extremes  do  really  exist  the  proposition  cannot 
be  true. 

Hypothetical  (hipofe'tikal,  hsipo-),  a.  (sb.) 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Involving  or  of  the  nature  of  hypothesis; 
conjectural. 

1617  BACON  SJ>.  on  taking  his  place  in  Chancery  in  Resus- 
citalio  11661)  82,  I  must  utterly  discontinue  the  Making  of 
an  Hypotheticall,  or  Conditionall  Order.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  I.  iii.  1322  Thy  other  arguments  are  all  Supposures, 
Hypothetical.  1759 JOHNSON  Rasstlas-Avu,  He  that  can  set 
hypothetical  possibility  against  acknowledged  certainty,  is 
not  to  be  admitted  among  reasonable  beings.  1893  SIR  R. 
BALL  In  High  Heav.  ix.  196  The  . .  line  which  divides  the 
truths  that  have  been  e_stablished  in  astronomy  from  those 
parts  of  the  science  which,  .[are]  more  or  less  hypothetical. 
b.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition  :  Involving  a  hypo- 
thesis or  condition,  conditional :  opp.  to  CATE- 
GORICAL. Of  a  syllogism  :  Having  a  hypothetical 
proposition  for  one  of  its  premisses. 

(By  some  logicians  used  to  include  all  complex  propositions 
and  syllogisms,  conjunctive  and  disjunctive ;  by  others  re- 
stricted to  the  conjunctive.) 

[1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  21  b,  Propositio  Hypo- 
thetica.]  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  II.  v.  03  The  woord, 
hypothetical!,  ..  is  neither  proper  nor  fit_. .  for,_  in  absolute 
copulative  and  discretive  axiomes  there  is  no  vn-odeffiv,  no 
condition  at  all.  16x4  N.  DE  LAUNE  tr.  />«  MmBitl  Logic 


some  Hypothetical.  1837  WHEWKLL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.n. 
ii  §  3  I.  271  Theophrastus  stated . .  the  rules  of  hypothetical 
syllogisms.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  73  (ed.  5'  \?° 
The  Hypothetical  Judgment  expresses  seemingly  a  relation 
between  two  judgments,  as  cause  and  effect,  as  condition 
and  conditioned. 

C.  Of  a  person:  Dealing  in  hypotheses  or 
groundless  suppositions ;  fanciful,  rare. 

1748  Anton's  I'oy.m.  vi.  349  The  extravagant  panegyrics, 
which  many  hypothetical  w  liters  have  bestowed  on  the  in- 
genuity and  capacity  of  this  Nation  [the  Chinese]. 

2.  Depending  on  hypothesis;  concerning  which 
a  hypothesis  is  made;  supposed,  assumed. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  236  The  hypothetical  height  and 
density  of  the  Air.  18*1  WELLINGTON  in  /'«/.  11807' I-  -;:; 
It  would  be  . .  impossible  . .  to  declare  . .  what  would  be  our 
conduct  upon  any  hypothetical  case.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac. 
ix  401  Any  other  obstacle  will  produce  the  same  ettect 
r  hypothetical  post.  1874  STVBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iv. 


II.  XXI 
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63  A  hypothetical  colony  from  a  hypothetical  settlemen 
the  Littus  Saxonicum  of  Gaul. 

1 3.  Hypothetical  necessity  :  that  kiml  of  necessity 
which  exists,  not  absolutely,  but  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  something  is  or  is  to  be :  repr. 
Aristotle's  dyayxaiov  if  iiro0e'ff«ous,  opp.  to  avay- 
Katov  djrA.o)y.  Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  320  Hypotheticall  or  material! 
necessitie.  1656  HOBBKS  Lib.,  Nectss.  .y  (.  hume  11841)  247 
It  is  granted  by  all  divides,  that  hypothetical  necessity,  or 
necessity  upon  a  supposition,  may  consist  with  liberty.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  33.  133  The  necessity 
of  a  plastick  life,  which  Aristotle  calls  an  hypothetical 
necessity.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  A'.  /'.,  Acts  i.  16  This 
must  needs  signifie  no  necessity  or  constraint  put  on  Judas, 
but  a  necessity  Hypothetical,  and  of  consequence,  that  is. 
it  cannot  but  be  true  which  God  foretelleth  or  foreseeth. 
1717  S.  CLARKE  tr.  Leibnitzs  $th  Paper  §  5.  157  Hypothe- 
tical Necessity  is  that  which  the  Supposition  or  Hypothesis 
of  God's  Foresight  and  Pre-ordination  lays  upon  future 
Contingents. 

B.  as  sb.  A  hypothetical  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism :  see  A.  I  b. 

1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  (1657)  131  Let  a  compound  or  Hypo- 
thetical, never  be  put  in  the  place  of  a  conclusion,  but  only 
a  Simple  or  Categorical.  1849  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  II. 
App.  378  Hypothetical  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  Syl- 
logism). 1881  Athenxittn  27  Aug.  269/2  As  he  used  the 
logic  of  chance  to  elucidate  the  difficult  subject  of  modals, 
so  here  he  employs  symbolic  logic  to  cast  light  on  hypo- 
theticals.  1888  [see  CONJUNCTIVE  a.  4]. 

Hypothetically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]  In 
a  hypothetical  manner  or  form ;  by  or  upon  a 
hypothesis  or  supposition ;  conjectural!}',  sup- 
posedly ;  conditionally. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Locick  298  How  many  wayes  a  Syllo- 
gisme  is  made  Hypothetically.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  67 
Thus  have  I.  .endeavoured  to  explicate  (Hypothetically  at 
least)  the  causes  of  the  Phaenomena.  1698  NORRIS  Pract. 
Disc.  (1707)  IV.  78  Both  agree  in  this  that  God  might 
Absolutely  do  it,  and  that  Hypothetically  he  could  not,  i.e. 
supposing  him  to  act  consistently  with  the  Moral  Perfections 
of  his  Nature.  1789  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III.  113  In  my 
present  want  of  information  I  must  only  speak  hypothetic- 
ally.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  viii.  266  Any  Immediate  Inference, 
also,  may  be  stated  hypothetically. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive,  a.  Logic.  Com- 
bining the  'hypothetical'  (^conjunctive)  and  dis- 
junctive forms  of  statement :  applied  to  a  con- 
ditional proposition  of  which  the  consequent  is 
disjunctive  (e.g.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  either  D  or  E) ; 
also  to  that  form  of  syllogism  (.the  DILEMMA)  in 
which  one  premiss  is  conjunctive  and  the  other  dis- 
junctive, b.  as  sb.  A  proposition  or  syllogism  of 
this  kind. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xviii.  (1866)  I.  351  An 
hypothelico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 
horned  syllogism.  i864EowEN/.£^:cContents  i3Dilemmas 
or  Hypothetico-Disjunctives. 

HypO°thetize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iw<j9«T-05,  basis 
of  \jiro6(Tiicds  HYPOTHETIC  +  -IZE.]  =  HYPOTHESIZE. 
So  Hypo-thetist,  Hypo'thetizer  =  HYPOTHESIST, 
HYPOTHESIZER. 

1851  TREGELLES  Def.  Authentic.  Daniel  (1864)  225  The 
notion  of  objecting  hypothetists  .  .  is  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  1891  Pall  Malt  G.  24  Nov.  2/3  The 
far-away  folly  of  these  two  pedagogic  hypothetizers.  1895 
MAcEwEN  Life  Dr.  Cairns  161  Next  appeared  Fichte  with 
his  demolition  of  Kant's  hypothetised  world. 

Ii  Hypotrachelium  (hipotrakrlii'm'.  Arch. 
Also  7-  hypotraehelion.  [L.  (VitruviuV,  ad.  Gr. 
\rnoTpaxi)\u>v  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.f.iiro  HYPO- 
i  +  r/xix'^os  neck.  Cf.  F.  hypotrachilion]  The 
lower  part  or  neck  of  the  capital  of  a  column  ; 
in  the  Doric  order,  the  groove  or  sinking  between 
the  neck  of  the  capital  and  the  shaft. 

I563SHUTK  Archit.  Cja,  The  hedde  or  Capituli  shalbe. . 
in  height  one  Modulus,,  .that  height  you  shall  deuide  into 
.3.  partes,  geue  the  one  pane  to  Hypotrachelium.  1664 
EVELYN  tr.  Fn-art's  Arc/lit.  126  Otherwhiles  again  it 
[the  Astragal]  is  taken  for  the  Cincture  or  Coller  next  the 
Hypotrachelium.  1704  J.  HAKKIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Hypotra- 
ehelion, in  Architecture,  is  the  Top  or  Neck  of  a  Pillar,  or 
the  most  slender  part  of  it  which  toucheth  the  Capital.  It 
is  taken  by  some,  for  that  part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Dorick 
Capitals,  which  lies  between  the  Echinus  and  the  Astragal, 
and  is  otherwise  called,  the  Collar,  Gorge,  or  h  me  of  the 
Chapiter.  1841-76  GiviLT.-J  ••C!,H.  814  Hypotracbelioa.  1861 
RlcKMAN6V///..l>r///!'.  17  He  divides  the  capital  into  three 
parts,  one  for  the  hypotrachelium. 

Hypotrochoid  (h(a)iiwtr^-koid,  h(3'ip(rtro- 
koid).  Geom.  [f.  HYPO- 2  +  TKOCHOID.]  The  curve 
described  by  a  point  rigidly  connected  with  the 
centre  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the  inside  of  another 

1843  ' Penny  Cycl  XXV.  282/1  A  class  [of  curves]  called. . 
hypotrochoids,  of  which  one  particular  case  is  the  hypo- 
cycloid.  1879  TAII  \at.  Phil.  I.  I.  §  94 
When  the  tracing  point  is  not  in  the  circumference,  we 
have  Epitrochoids  and  Hypotroch 

Hence  Hypotrochoi  dal  a.,  of  the  form  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  hypotroch 

1843  I'enny  Cycl.  XXV.  283/1  When  the  convexities  are 
opposed,  ihe  trochnid.il  system  is  called  r//-trochoidal,  and 
when  coni.avity  tils  convexity,  A}-/<Mrochoidal. 

II  Hypotyposis  hiiwt'a  ipJu-sis\  Rhet.  [«.Gr. 
viroTviraiais  sketch,  outline,  patlem,  f.  viroTuirc/n:'  to 
sketch,  f.  rtiiros  impression,  form,  TYPE  ]  Vivid 
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HY-SPY. 

-  of  green  tea.  .one  called  hyson.  hayssuen,  is  composed 

of  leaves,  .carefully  picked.    1851  MORFIT  Tannsng  *  c  ar- 

77  Schulong  tea  is  the  hyson  aromatised  with 

:he  olcafragratu  (fragrant  olive). 

Hy-spy  .hsi  spai).    Also  I  spy.    A  boy's  game 

played  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 

Cmted  States,  in  which  a  seeker,  on  discovering  one 

of  the  hiders,  cries  '  hy  spy  !  ',  or  '  I  spy    snch  a 

one)  !  ',  upon  which  all   the  seekers  run  back  to 

•den'  pnrsned  by  the  hider  who  has  thus  been 

'  spied  ',  and  who  tries  to   capture  one  or  more 

of  them,  so  as  to  add  them  to  the  side  of  the  hiders. 

1777  BRAND  />/.  II.  336,  'I  spye  ',  is  the 

usual  exclamation  at  a  childish  game  called  '  Hie,  spy,  hie  '. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  .'/.  Iviii,  I  must  come   to  play  at   Blind 

Harry  and  Hy  Spy  with  them.      1811  CLARE  I'  HI.  Mitislr. 

I.  5  The  '  I  spy  ',  '  halloo  ',  and  the  marble-rins,  And  many 

a  game  that  infancy'  employs.    1880  A  ntrim  «,  ~Dtr.vn  Glfss., 

Hy  spy,  a  boy's  game. 

Hysse,  obs.  form  of  Hiss,  HOISE. 

Hyssop  .hi-Sjfp  .    Forms:   i    h)ysope,  ysopo, 

3-7  ysope,  4  ysoop,  4-6  ysop,  4-7  isope,  5-6 

isop  pe,  6  hisop,  hissope,  6-7  hys  s  ope,  7-9 

hysop,  6-  hyssop,     [ad.  L.  hyss.~*in.  hys;cfum, 

ad.  Gr.  vfftronros,  vaaanrov,  app.  an  eastern  word, 

being  represented  in  Hebrew  by  :vs 

OE.  had  (h'j'icpe,  weak  fem^  also  ysopo  indecl.  or  with 

ysoptm  in  obi.  cases.     The  M  E.   vs,'/.,  isefe,  are  identical 

:he  OFr.  forms,  and  continued  in  use  to  1:1630;  the 

;  with  *  appears  c  1550  :  cf.  mod.F.  hysope,  hyssope.] 

\.  A  small   bnshy  aromatic  herb  of  the  genus 

Hyssopus    X.O.  Labiatm  \  spec,  the  common  cul- 

tivated species  ff.  officinalis,  a  native  of  Southern 

Europe,  formerly  much  used  medicinally,  esp.  in 

decoctions. 

ciooo  Sax.  Lfcckl.    ].    ;?4    ^enim   5as  ylcan   wjTte   & 
ysopan.     Ibid.  374  Wi5  lungen  adle,  ^enim  ..  ysopo.     1398 
=  1  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  Ixxxv.    I  ollem.  MS   .  Y«op 
:el  schorte  herbe,  and  growep  amonge  stones,  and  .  .  is 
:.d   cirye  in  be  bridde  gre.     c  1410  Liber  Cocoram 
(1862)  23  Take  persole  and  sawge  and  ysope  bry^t.     1542 
BOORDE  Dyctary  xx.  (1870)  281  Isope  clensetn  viscus  fleume. 
,  The  brothe  of  Hysop.     1591 


.         , 

SPENSER    Muiopot.    190    Sharpe    Isope,    good    for    greene 
wounds  remedies.      1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.   clxvfi.  463 


b.  Extended  with  various  qualifications  to  other 
plants  of  the  Labiaix  and  allied  orders. 

Anise  hyssop,  Lophanthus  anis^tus.    Bastard  hys- 
sop, Tew  ssopits.    Giant  hyssop,  species 
-.••'ins.    Hedge  hyssop,  species  of  o>,i 
Water  hyssop,  llerpestis  M 

Wild  hyssop,  Verfoma  hastata.  (Miller,  Plant-names.) 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  clxviii.  467  Hedge  Hyssope  is 
called  in  Latine  Gratiola  . .  Hedge  Hissope  b  hot  and  drie 
of  temperature.  1661  J.  CHILDREV  Brit.  Bacon.  10  Upon  the 
Sea-cliffs  in  Cornwall  grow  wilde  Hysope,  Sage,,  .and  other 
fragrant  Herbs. 

2.  In  Biblical  translations  and  derived  use:  A 
plant,  the  twigs  of  which  were  used  for  sprinkling 
in  Jewish  rites  ;  hence,  a  bunch  of  this  plant  used 
in  ceremonial  purification,  and  allusively. 

_  Variously  conjectured  to  be  a  species  of  Sainrcia.  Mar- 
joram (Origanum*,  or  with  more  probability)  the  Thorny 
Caper  (Camparis  spiiiosa\ 

t  815  l'esp.Ps,ilter\.  9  [li.  7]  Du  onstri-sdes  mec  mid  ysopan 
and  ic  biom  ^eclasnad.  c  1000  /£LFRIC  E.ro,i.  xii.  22  Dippab 
ysopan  sceaft  on  bam  blode . .  and  sprengab  on  baet  ofersle^e 
and  on  semper  sedyre.  c  laoo  .'  ~ucs  *  i  'irtuts  i'E.  K. 
83  Sprang  me  mid  tare  ysope  of  5are  boll  rode.  138* 
WYCLIP  Ps.  l[i].  7  Thou  shal  sprenge  me.  Lord,  with  isope, 
and  I  shal  ben  cleneid.  c  1586  C  IESS  PEMBROKE  Pi.  LI.  iv, 
whh^hfaop,  Lord,  thy  hisop  purge  me  soe.  1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  */  Pa..  .  he  caper  plant,  the  bright  green 

creeper  which  climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  . .  has 
been  identified .  .with  the  •  hyssop  '  or  '  ezob  '  of  Scripture. 

b.  Hence,  A  holy-water  sprinkler ;   an  asper- 
gillum.     (So  med.L.  hyssofus. 

1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  t,  Is.  d»46)  II.  xvii.  1^2  The  mop,  or 
?,  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were 
wont  to  scatter  the  holy  drops. 

c.  With  reference  to  i  Kings  iv.  33,  hyssop  stands 
as  the  type  of  a  lowly  plant ;  whence  usedyf^. 

1382  \\~VCLIF  i  Kings  iv.  33  And  he  [Solomon]  disputide 
ihe  trees,  fro  the  cedar  that  is  in  Liban,  vnto  the  ysoop 
that  r  ~  wal.      1450-1530  J/yrr.  our  La*- 

The  hy  ceder  of  the  lybane  is  conformed  to  the  ysop  in  oure 
vale.  1663  '-  5  «c  Ess.,  Of  myself  (1669*  144 

:  Publick  storm  which  . .  rooted  up  every  Plant, 
even  from  the  Princely  Cedars  to  Me,  the  Hyssop.  1781 
COWPFR  Hope  287  Say,  botanist,  wit  •  :  •  ince  fall 

•  and   the  hyssop  on   the  wall.     1878  I 

how  it  feels  to  turn  Cedar  from 
n-the-wall. 

3.  Applied  in  the  western  U.S.   to   species   of 
Artemisia  (A.  arbuscula.  trijfntata,  trifida^,  also 
called  sage-bush  or  sage-brush,  which  grow  on  the 
dry  prairies. 

_  1807  P.  GASS  Jrnl.  79  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  hysop 
in  the  vallies.  1811  BRACKENRIDGE  I'l, : 
29  There  are  other  places  ..  producing  nothing  but  hyssop 
and  prickly  pears.  1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trar.  Amer.  116  A 
species  of  Artemisia,  common  on  the  prairies,  and  known  lo 
•  TS  by  the  name  of  1: 

4.  '.'omb..ashy-. 

'579  LANCHAM  Hard.  Health  (1633)  693  Ysope  leaues 
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1    stripped  from  the  stalkes,  may  bee  kept  a  yeare.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pint?  1.  421  After  Ihe  same  -  ,  wine 

made,   to  wit  of  three  ounces  ,«  ca«, 

whole  as  it   is  into  two  gal]  ;ct  them 

worke  together.     1647  TRAPP  L\-mm.  Hen-,  ix.  i  ;    . 
bunch.     01867  J.  HAMILTON  Muses  xvii.    i 
took  a  hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence  t  Hysso-pic  a.  (see  quot). 

>7»7-4»  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Hysscpic  Art,  a  name  which 
1  aracelsus  gave  tochyn  red,  as  that  a  : 

metals,  n;:  ,  allusion  to  that  text  ..  '  Purge  me 

-op,  and  I  shall  Le  clean  '.    1775  in  ASH 

Hyst-:  see  HIM-. 

Hysteralgia  histcr.-t-ld^ia  .  Path.  Also 
anglicized  hjrsteralgy.  [rhod.L.,  f.  Gr.  itrripa 
womb  +  -oA-yia,  f.  d\yot  pain.  Cf.  Gr.  ioTipaXfip 
causing  pains  in  the  womb.  In  F.  hysttrc. 
Pain  occurring  in  the  womb ;  esp.  neuralgia  of  the 
uterus. 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Hjsteralfia,  pain  in  the  belly  or 
womb.     1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl..  Hysteralgy,  in  medicine, 
a  pain  in  the  matrix  or  womb.     1808  Mid.'Jml.  XIX.  550 
of  a  Case  of  Hysteralgia. 

Hence  Hystera'lyio  a.  ~ 

1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  SyJ.  Sx.  Lex. 

^Hysteranthous  ^ist^ne-njas",  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
C<TT«P-OS  later  +  avQ-ov  flower  +  -ocs.  Cf.  F. 
hysli'ranthe.']  Of  plants  :  Having  the  flowers  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves. 

Biologically  the  word  should  mean  the  reverse  of  this; 
the  correct  term  would  be  hysterophyUotts.  \ 

1835  I.IS-DLEV  Introd.  f,.:.    184!    1]    -.-      ffyji   •• 
when  leaves  appear  after  flowers.     1880  GRAY  Strut: 
(ed.  6   416/1. 

Hysterectomy  histc're  ktomi  .  Slug.  [f. 
HTSTERO-  l  +  Gr.  «*TOfi-r;  excision  (f.  ix  out  + 
riia/tiv  to  cut"  +  -Y.]  Excision  of  the  uterus. 

i_886  m.Syii.  Sx.  Lex.  1889  J.  M.  DI-NCAN  Lcct.  Dis. 
ll'fm.  xiii.  .ed.  4)  94  The  operation  of  hysterectomy.  1894 
Brit.  Meet.  Jrnl.  26  May  1120  3  Now  hysterectomy  is  an 
accepted  operation,  the  mortality  following  its  performance 

Hysteresis  histerrsisX  Elatr.  [a.  Gr. 
vcripijais  a  coming  short,  deficiency,  f.  ia-ripiav 
to  be  behind,  come  late,  etc.,  f.  vartp-m  late.] 
The  lagging  of  magnetic  effects  behind  their  causes. 

1881  Pri<c.  Kiy.  Site.  XXXIII.  22  The  change  of  polarisa- 
tion lags  behind  the  change  of  torsion.  To  this  action  ..the 
author  [J.  A.  Ewing]  now  gives  the  name  H\s:ercsis.  JMd., 
The  effects  of  hysteresis  may  be  wiped  out  b'y  subjecting  the 
wire  to  mechanical  vibration.  1804-5  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Elein. 
Less.  Electr.  $  Mag.  §  368  Ewing  has  given  the  name  of 
ffrxtemil  to  the  subject  of  the  lag  of  magnetic  effects 
behind  their  causes.  Ibid..  Ewing  has  also  shown  that 
under  constant  magnetizing  force  the  magnetism  will  go  on 
slowly  and  slightly  increasing  for  a  long  time  :  this  is  called 
magnetic  creeping^  or  riscpus  hysteresis. 

Hence  Hystereslal  ;-f  sial)  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  hysteresis. 

1894-5  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Elcm.  Less.  Electr.  *  Mag.  S  363 
Mechanical  agitation  tends  to  help  the  magnetizing  forces 
to  act,  and  lessens  all  residual  and  hysteresial  effects. 

I]  Hysteria  ;histi»-ria '.  [mod.  medical  L., 
formed  as  abstract  sb.  to  HYSTERIC.  Cf.  F.  hyslirie 
(iSu  in  Hatz.-Parm.\] 

1.  Path.  A  functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  characterized  by  such  disorders  as  anes- 
thesia, hyperresthesia,  convulsions,  etc.,  and  usually 
attended  with  emotional  disturbances  and  enfeeble- 
ment  or  perversion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties.     (Also  called  colloquially  hysii 

Women  being  much  more  liable  than  men  to  this  disorder, 

it  was  originally  thought  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of 

the  uterus  and  its  functions  :  cf.  HVSTERIC  and  the  Ger. 

term   wuttcr-.vck.      Former   names   for   the   disease   were 

-~  and  hysteri.\ 

1801  Mc<1.  Jrnl.  V.  14  Account  of  Diseases  in  an  E. 
District  of  London.  ..  Chronic  Diseases.  . .  Hysteria.  1811 
HOOPER  Mcd.  Diet.  s.v.,  Hiccup  is  a  symptom  which 
attends  in  some  instances  on  hysteria ;  and  now  and  then 
it  happens,  that  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists  of  this  alone. 
1866-80  A.  FLINT  Princ.  '.Med.  ^d.  5)  832  The  name 
!.i,  as  commonly  used,  embraces  a  multiplicity  of 
morbid  phenomena.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  ii. 

Hysteria  ;  a  state  of  the  r1 

which  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  excitability,  but  in 
which  there  is  no  such  fixed  tendency  to  irregular  action 
as  would  indicate  any  positive  disease. 

2.  trausf.  andyff.   Morbidly  excited  condition ; 
unhealthy  emotion  or  excitement. 

1839  T  An  evidently  : 

1877  M'  S.LFY  i 

Ser.  ll.  256  Those  of  us  who  dislike  literary  hysteria.  1897 
F.  N.  MAI'DE  I'olvnt.  *.:  Coinp-uh.  Sfr-t:  119  A  wave  of 
humanitarian  hysteria  capable  of  wrecking  any  Government 
we  have  ever  had. 

Hysteric    ,histe-rik),   a.    and   sb.      A 
historic  k.     [ad.  L.  hystcric-us,  ad.  Gr.  inrr(pm-vs 
belonging  to  the  womb,  suffering  in  the  womb, 
hysterical  .f.  iiaripa  womb\  esp.  in  iarfpnefi  rrif, 
voTfputOL  TraOrj,  hysteric  a  passio  ,see  infra,  i 
the  application  of  the  word,  see  note  to  HYSTERIA  i. 
Cf.  F."  recorded  1568).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  =  HYSTERICAL  A.  i.  Hysteric  passim :  hysteria. 

1657  TOMLISSOS  Renm's  Disf.  35  The  Plague  is  a  poyson 
..  which  retained  in  Histerick  women  [etc.).    1704  ' 
Ltx.    Teihx.,    Vapours,  . .  the    Disease    called 


HYSTERICAL. 

•:.  or  Hypochondriacle  Fin,  or  Melancholy.      1731 

-uch  as  are  H 

•-rick.      1811-34  :.,.'  d's  .S  luJt  •  .'.V.i.    ed.  <    III.4;.i 
•  men  may  labour  under  the  hysteric 
«s  well  as  women.      1850  KINCSLZY  Ati 
x  \XVIM,  An  hysteric  or  paralytic  palient. 

2.   =HYSTEKICAI 

1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixxvi,  The  united  panes  ..  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  hysteric  laugh.  1779 

Misses  and  Ma'ams  piping  hysteric  changes  on  Juliets  and 
porindas  Pollys  and  Op.-.elia-.  183.-  ,,  fa,r 

III.  Hearts  f,  1  i;  Her  voice  was  broken  by 

hysteric  sobs.      ,880  R.  ST.  J.  TVRWHITT  in  L'nr.:  Ker.  ,5 
r  Kuskm  curses  all  field  sports  .  .with  the 
hysteric  passion  of  his  later 

t  3.  Of  medicines  :  Having  the  property  of  curing 

hysteria ;  good  for  diseases  of  the  uterus  (see 
HYSTERIA  i,  na/c\  Oh. 

1694  SALMON  fates'  />,  ,  Any  proper  Hys- 

tenck  or  Cephalick  \\  ater,  or  Decoction.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Waters,  Hysteric- il'aters,  are  those  proper  to 
strengthen  the  matrix,  or  womb,  and  remedy  the  disorders 
that  befal  it.  173.  ARBCTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  257  Walnuts 
are  cordial  and  hysterick,  and  gently  sudorifick. 
B.  sb. 

1 1.  A  remedy  for  hysteria  ;  a  medicine  efficacious 
in  uterine  disorders.  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bfiet's  Merc.  Compit.  lit.  02  We  must  first  make 
»«  of  aperient  Hystericks.  1710  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXI.  33  The  Corymbiferous  kind,  are  either  Stomachicks 
Hystericks,  or  Vermifuges.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  in. 
xxvi.  (17601  189  This  composition  is  ..  excellently  adapted 
to  the  Intention  of  an  Hysteric. 

2.  One  subject  to  hysteria. 

1751  BP.  L.AVINGTON  Enthus.  Meth.  *  Papists  (1754)  II. 
ilL  too  Physicians  have  proved  this  to  be  the  Case  in  common 
Hysterics  and  Epileptics.  189*  Atheiixntn  21  May  66i/a 
\\  e  have  met  the  shepherdess  of  Domremy  as  strategist., 
as  saint,  as  hysteric,  and  lastly,  .as  spiritualistic  medium. 

3.  //.  Hysterics  [  =  Gr.  ra  vortpiica]   also  sing.). 
A  familiar  equivalent  of  HYSTEBIA,  but  chieny= 
hysterical  fits  or  convulsions  ;  hence  (B)  in  sing. : 
A  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  or  weeping. 

1717  SWIFT  To  a  -aery  young  Lady,  Those  wives  who, 
w-hen  their  husbands  are  gone  a  journey,  must  have  a  lelter 
every  post  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hysteric!^.  1754  RICHARD- 
SON (.)'  r  III.  xiii.  101  The  woman  .  .was  taken 
out  of  the  coach  in  violent  hystericks.  1818  BYRON  Juan 
i.  clxii.  Sobs,  And  indications  of  hysterics. 

a.  1776  S.  J.  PRATT  F*pil  cf  Pleasure  II.  76,  I  found 
Harriet  in  a  strong  hysteric.  1835  LVTTON  Rienzi  IX.  iv, 
He  was  thought  to  weep  from  hypocrisy,  when  in  truth 
it  was  the  hysteric  of  over-wrought  and  irritable  emotion. 
1856  F.  E.  FACET  O-.ftet  Otvlst.  145  To  control  a  fit  of 


nerves,  or  a  rising  hysteric,  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Miss  Mitfprd 
I.  vii.245The  lowly  Maria  fell  into  a  sort  of  hysteric  of  fright, 
lamentation,  and  anger  because  she  was  not  suffered  to  wear 
a  diamond  necklace. 

Hence  Hystericism  (histe-risiz'm  [cf.  F.  hysti- 
ritisme],  the  state  or  condition  of  being  hysteri- 
cal ;  hysteria.  Hystericize  (histe-risaiz  v.  intr., 
to  go  into  hysterics. 

1710  T.  FL-LLFR  Pharm.  Extewp.  394  Why  then  must 
Hystericism  and  Hypochondriacism  be  confusedly  jumbl'd 
together?  1855  M  .  i»<;<j,..the 

same  as  Hys:cria  :  the  presence  or  existence  of  hysterical 
affection  :  hystericism.  1894  H'esttit.  Gaz.  5  Dec,  3/1  The 
Newest  Woman  queens  it  here  In  all  her  last  uncomely 
guises  ;  A  screaming  Sisterhood  severe  Hystericises. 

Hysterical  histe-rikal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  ns 
prec.  T  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  hysteria ; 
affected  with  or  suffering  from  hysteria.     •(•  Hyste- 
rical passion  •    hysteria.      Hysterical  fever :  see 
quot.  1822-34. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  326  Hysterical  women,  that  is, 
such  as  are  in  fits  of  the  mother.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Tcchn.  s.v.  Cl,irnst  Dr.  Sydenham  calls  such  a  Pain  in  the 
top  of  the  Head  of  Hysterical  Persons,  Cla~'us  ffystericvs. 
1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  ix.  184  The  epileptic,  the  hysterical, 
the  hypochondriac.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  x,  The  unfortu- 
nate young  woman . .  finally  fell  into  a  hysterical  fit.  18x2-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  ted.  4)  I.  6SS  It  [mild  typhus]  has  some- 
times been  denominated  hystericalfcver.  1880  HEALE  Slight 
Ailtn.  72  Hysterical  girls  are  very  apt  to  lose  their  appetite 
for  a  time. 

2.  traitsj.  and  Jig.  Characterized  by  convulsive 
emotion  or  excitement   such  as   marks  hysteria  ; 
morbidly   emotional   or   excited.      (Said  freq.  of 
convulsive  fits  of  laughter  or  weeping.) 

1704  F.  Fi  LLER  ."/.  -  nker  Hys- 

terical People  whose  Spirits  are  of  so  fine  a  Make.  1817 
J.  Mrl  ;  The  men  [of  the  Brs 

in  their  exterior  appearance,  are  a  rical,  grim- 

looking  tribe.     1865  CARLVLE  Frc . 

of  Pisek  was  but  one  of  the  many  unwise  hysterical  things 
poor  Broglio  did.      1897  F.  N.  M"ui  r  I'tlmt,  r.  Cow-/ 
Serj'.  125  A  misdirected  outbreak  of  hysterical  hur 
tarianism. 

B.  sf:     tL   -  HYSTERIC  R  I.  Obs. 
1649  Ct  LTEITER  /  •  Galen  IL  viii.  -'1653'  310 

the  Terms,  or  stop  them  when 
they   flow   immoderately,  :.•  1671 

-tencals  are  - 

:  Mated  to  the  Womb,  and  these  are  most  of 
them  C 

2.  /.'.   =  HYSTERIC  B.  3.  rare. 
1834  i  Since  Father  OShaucb- 

nessy  cured  aunt  Katey's  old  pig  of  the  hystericals.  1857 
KINC^:  ..^tonished. .  to  see  a  lassie 

•  ^-er  gave  him  a  kind  word  in  her  life  . .  greet  and 
greet  at  V  :o  hystericals. 

65-a 


HYSTERICALLY. 

Hysterically     histe'rikali'1,   adi:.      [f.  prec. 
+  -i.v-'.]       In  a   hysterical   manner;    in  a  fit  of 


M(_>I!.ILCI)  ,  iij  sici  i  win}  .          .iic  vtuuiu  uui  1.111  .uune  ,  iicscUUi 

Hystericky  vhiste-riki'>,  a.  U.S.  colloq.  [f. 
HYSTERIC  +  -Y.]  Inclined  to,  subject  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of  hysteria  ;  hysterical. 

1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guardian  Angel  xi.  (1391)  129  And 


IIKC  an  nystencKy  woman  is  not  a  sale  man  lor  any  i 

Hysteriform    .histe'rifjum),    a.1    1'atk.    [f. 

HYSTERI-A  +  -Foiot.]     Resembling  or  having  the 

aspect  of  hysteria. 
1861    BUMSTEAD    fen.    Dis.   (1879)    138   General   nervous 

excitement  which  sometimes  rises  to  the  point  of  hysterifornr 

BMBL 

Hysteriform  Jii^te-rif(um  ,  a.-  Bot.  [f.  I/ys- 
teri-um  (see  below),  f.  Gr.  Corfpoi  later :  see 
-FORM.]  Having  the  form  or  character  of  the  genus 
Hysterium  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  growing  on  de- 
cayed wood,  branches,  leaves,  etc. 

II  Hysteritis  histerai-tis).  Path.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  vartp-a  womb  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the 
uterus  ;  metritis. 

1803  Med.  yrnl.  X.  12  That  the  appearances,  .in  cases  of 
hysteritis  and  puerperal  fever,  are  widely  different. 

Hystero-1  .  hrstero),  before  a  vowel  hyster- 
(as  in  hysteralgia},  combining  form  of  Gr.  varepa 
womb.  Used  in  medical  terms  of  recent  formation 
with  the  senses :  a.  Of  the  womb,  uterine,  as  in 
hystero-colic,  hystero-paralysis,  -phthisis.  b.  Ac- 
companied or  associated  with  hysteria,  hysterical 
(see  HYSTERIA  i  note'},  as  hystero-catalepsy,  -epi- 
lepsy (whence  hyslero-epiliptic  adj.,1,  etc. 

Kysterocele  (Jn-stero,fO  Path.  [Gr.  KTjXrj 
tumour],  a  hernia  containing  the  uterus  or  some 
part  of  it.  Hysterocystic  (hi'sterflisi'stik),  a. 
Path.  [Gr.  Kvans  bladder],  pertaining  to  the 
uterus  and  the  bladder.  |)  Hysterodynia  (-dai-nia) 
Path.  [Gr.  oSwr/  pain],  pain  of  the  womb  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex.  1886).  Hy  stero-e  pilepsy,  a  form  of 
hysteria  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions more  or  less  resembling  those  of  epilepsy ; 
occurring  chiefly  among  females,  especially  of  the 
Latin  races  (SyJ.  Sac.  Lex.]  ;  hence  Hy:stero- 
epile-ptic  a.  and  sb.  \\  Hysteroma-nia  I'at/i.,  an 
old  name  for  nymphomania  ;  also  —  hysterical  in- 
sanity (Ibid.}.  Hysterometar  (histerj>-m/"t3j) 
.yto'g.  [-METER],  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  womb  ;  a  uterine  sound  •  Mayne  1855'; 
hence  Hystero -metry,  the  use  of  the  hysterometer 
(Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1886,.  Hysteropexy  (hi-stgru- 
pe^ksi)  Surg.  [Gr.  -in;fm  fixing],  the  operation  of 
supporting  the  womb  in  a  case  of  prolapsus.  Hy- 
sterophore  (hittdrofSu)  Surg.  [Gr.  -tpopos  bear- 
ing], a  pessary-  for  supporting  the  uterus.  ||  Hy- 
steropto'sis  Path.  [Gr.  irrwais  falling],  falling  of 
the  womb,  prolapsus  uteri  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  18861. 

1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey),  */fys'en\-ett,  the  Rupture  or 
falling  down  of  the  Womb.  1855  MAYXE  Expos.  Lex., 
*Hysterocystic.  1886  Sy,1.  S,K.  Lex.,  Hyslerocystic  tr- 
tentidt,  retention  of  urine  during  pr(— nan- y  fiom  p!e^stue 
or  stretching  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  the  enlarged 
womb.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  601/1  '  Hystero-epilepsy, 
a  nervous  disease  of  women.  1887  Ft'rtn.  /\er.  May  7u 
The  perfection  of  mimicry  reached  by  the  hypnotized 
•hystero-epileptic.  1894  ll'tstm.  Ca:.  21  July  5/2  The 
mortality  from  ovariotomy,  hysterectomy,  'hysterope.vy, 
and  exploratory  incisions  is  high. 

Hystero-  '•  hi'stera;,  combining  form  of  Gr. 
vtjTfpos  later,  latter,  inferior,  as  in  hysterogenetic , 
hystcrolo^y .  i  tc. 

Hysterogenetic  (hlsteYoids/he-tik'),  a.  Bot. 

[f.  Gr.  iiVTipo    HYSTERO- n  +  GENETIC.]    =  next. 
(Opposed  \.o  protogenetif.} 

1884  BOWER  &  Scoi  i    DC  /laiy's  Plianer.  201   Hystero- 
genetic reservoirs  of  this   category  arise  in  old  masses  of 
tissue.     Ibid.    526   The   spaces   filled   with  resin.. are  sub- 
sequent, hysterogenetic  products  of  disorganization. 

Kyaterogenio  (ni*t<Sr0,d3e-nUO,  a.'  Bot.  [f. 
as  prej.  +  -gcnic  •  cf.  protogenic,  etc.]  Of  later 
origin  or  formation  ;  applied  to  intercellular  spaces 
formed  in  older  tissues. 

1885  GOODAI.E  Phys.  Bot.  (1892)  99  note,  Those  (inter, 
cellular  spaces]  formed  in  older  tissues  [are  called]  hystero- 
genie. 

Hysteroge'nic,  a.-    r*tk.   [f.  HYSTERO- 1 + 
c.]     1'roducing  hysteria  ;  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hysteria.     So  Hystero  grenous  a.,  in 
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same   sense  ;    Hystero-geny,   the   production   of 

hysteria. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Hysteragenic.  .Ifystcrogenaus.  1886 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS  in  Proc.  Sac.  Psych.  Res.  Oct.  127  note, 
I  must  adopt  from  the  French  the  word  .  .  liystcrogeny  for 
the  production  of  hysterical  states.  1887  Fortn.  J\er. 
May  737  The  so-called  '  hysterogenic  '  and  '  hypnogenic  ' 
pressure  points.  1897  ALLBL'TT  Syst.  Meet.  III.  532  The 
presence  of  other  hysterical  symptoms,  such  as  hemi-an£es- 
thesia.  .hysterogenic  zones,  contraction  in  the  field  of  vision. 

Hysteroid  (hi-steroid1,  a.  [Irreg.  f.  HYS- 
TER-IA  -I-  -oil).]  Resembling  or  having  the  form 
of  hysteria.  So  Hysteroi  dal  a. 

1855  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  i2\  Hysteroid,  .  .  resem- 
bling hysteria  ;  as  a  hysteroid  disease,  symptom,  &c.  1887 
l-'ortn.  Re-'.  May  738  The  undoubted  greater  prevalence  of 
hysteroid  symptoms  among  the  Latin,  .races.  1887  Med. 
Neivs  i  U.S.)  8  Ian.  37  Their  value  is  much  diminished  by  the 
unmistakable  hysteroidal  impress  which  they  bear.  1891 
Lancet  3  Oct.  756  No  one  who  has  not  been  to  Paris,  and 
seen  the  hysteroid  condition  in  its  extreme  development, 
can  realise  fully  this  form  of  neui 

t  Hysterolite.  Mi  it.  Obs.  Also  erron.  hya- 
terio-.  [f.  Gr.  va-ripa.  womb  +  \i9os  stone,  from 
its  fancied  appearance.  Cf.  F.  hysttrolithe.]  A 
fossil  shell  :  see  quot.  1854. 

[1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hysterolithus,  a  sort  of 
Stone.]  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  \.  244  Petrifactions,  as 
hysteriolites,  mytilites,  &c.  are  found  in  it  [rubble  stone]. 
1854  WOODWARD  Moltnsca  n.  229  Orthis  Striatula  :  internal 
casts  of  this  fossil  were  called  hysterolites  by  old  authors. 

t  Hystero'logy  '.  Obs.  Gram.,  etc.  [ad.  late 
L.  liystcrologia,  a.  Gr.  iiarfpoKoyia,  i.  varipo-, 


-'-i  +  \6yrn  speech.  Cf.  F.  hyiHrelogie.\ 
=  HYSTKBOX  PROTERON.  (See  also  quot.  1842.) 
16*3  COCKERAM,  Historologie,  an  altering  of  the  order  of 
speech,  by  placing  that  after  that  should  be  before.  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coi'na  quasi  Koirrj  Def.  xi.  129  These  Notes 
are..  never  used  to  manifest  an  hysterology,  or  transposi- 
tion of  things.  1684  H.  MORE  Ans-.wr  156  Here  therefore 
is  an  Hy^tcrulogy  in  the  Cortex.  1842  BRASDE  Diet.  Sci., 
etc.  s.v.,  Some  comprehend  the  figure  usually  called  anti- 
climax ..under  the  name  Hysterology. 

Hysterology*  (histerp-Iodai).  Med.  [f.  HYS- 
TEKo-l  +  -LOGY.]  A  treatise  on  the  uterus. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Hysterologia,  ..  term  for  a 
treatise  or  dissertation  on  the  womb,  its  functions,  etc.  : 
hysterology.  1880  E.  N.  CHAPMAN  (title)  Hysterology,  a 
Treatise,  Descriptive  and  Clinical,  on  the  Diseases  and 
Displacements  of  the  Uterus. 

I!  Hysteron  proteron  (hi-ster^n  pr<vter?n\ 
sb.  (a.  and  adv.)  [late  L.  (Servius\  a.  Gr.  vanpov 
TTpuTfpov,  the  latter  (put  as)  the  former  ;  called 
also  vpwOvartpov  ({.  Trpuiros  first),  and  i/aT(po\oyla 
(see  HYSTEROLOGY  l).] 

1.  Gram,  and  Khet.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  word  or  phrase  that  should  properly  come  last 
is  put  first. 

1565  JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding  476  In  these  woordes,  'Take 
ye  :  Eate  ye  :  This  is  my  Boaie  ',  They  have  founde  a  Figure 
called  Hysteron  Proteron.  1589  PUTTENHAM  E.ng.  I'ocsie 
lit.  xii[i.]  (Arb.)  181  Another  manner  of  disordered  speach.. 
we  call  it  in  English  prouerbe,  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the 
Greeks  call  it  Histeron  proteron,  we  name  it  the  Pre- 
posterous. .as  he.  .said:  'My  dame  that  bred  me  vp  and 
bare  me  in  her  wombe.'  Whereas  the  bearing  is  before 
the  bringing  vp.  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Hysteron 
rrott-ron,  a  preposterous  manner  of  speaking  or  writii,:;. 
expressing  that  first  which  should  be  last.  1883  MARCH 
A.S.  Cram.  141  Transposition  .  .  of  clauses  [is  called]  hys- 
teron. proteron. 

1  2.  Inversion  of  the  natural  or  logical  order  ;  as 
by  placing  the  conclusion  before  the  premisses,  etc. 

1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  318  Inverted  Method,  is  when 
particulars  are  disposed  before  universals  :  also,  when  the 
parts,  .are  not  handled  after  the  same  order,  by  which  they 
were  laid  downe,  which  is  called  Hysteron  Proteron. 

3.  generally.  The  position  or  arrangement  of 
things  in  the  reverse  of  their  natural  or  rational 
order  ;  '  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  '  ;  topsy- 
turvydom. 

1589  COGAN-  lla-.'en  Health  To  Rdr.  ?r  iv,  Contrariwise 
vMtig  Hysteron  Proteron.  .as  I  haue  heard  say  of  a  gentle- 
man who  .  .  would  not  begin  his  meale  with  potage,  but  in- 
steed  of  cheese  would  eat  his  potage  last.  1648-99  J.  HEAV- 
MONT  Psyche  \.  Ixxxv,  How  wild  A  Hysteron  1'roteron's  this, 
which  Nature  crosses,  And  far  above  the  top  the  bottom 
tosses. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1646  Unhappy  Game  Scotch  ff  F.ng.  14  Those  jugling 
Husteron  Proteron  trickes.  1689  HICKERINGII.I.  Ccrriitc'ny 
Monger  Wks.  1716  II.  418  Shall  Christians  be  like  that 
Histeron-Proteron-Herb,  which  Plnsicians  as  foolishly  call 
Filitis  ante  Patretnt  ^1734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  ii.  (1740)  88 
This  hysteron  proteron  Stuff,  Causes  without  Effects,  and 
Effects  before  Causes. 

•)•  C.  as  adv.  By  or  with  an  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  things  ;  topsy-turvy  ;  vice  versa. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Qnodlikcts  Kelig.  f,  Stall  (1602)  47 
The  Catholicke  religion  will  be  vtterly  extinguished  and 
perish,  and  so  by  consequent  all  runne  Hysteron_  Protheron. 
1617  MHJDLETON  &  ROWLEV  1'iiirQnar.  i.  i.  Ctij.  Wisemen 
begets  fooles,  and  fooles  are  the  fathers  To  many  wi.^e 
Children.  Histeron,  Proteron,  A  great  scholler  may  beget 
an  Ideot,  And  from  the  plow  taylc  may  come  a  great  scholler, 


HYWE. 

Hence  Hystero-pro'terize  r.  inlr.,  to  use 
hysteron  proteron. 

"  l834  COLERIDGE  in  SoatheyLi/e  H'esliydSjG)  I.  334  We 
must  explain  the  force  of  the  horse  by  the  motion  of  the 
cart-wheels,  and  hystero-proterize  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Hysterophytal  vhistcr^-iuali,  a.  Bot.  [f. 
mod.L.  Hysttrophyta  (see  next)  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ilysterophyta  or  Fungi  ;  fungal. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  63.  81  Fungi  may  be 
as  Hy-terophytal  or  Epiphytal  Mycetals,  deriving 
nutriment,  by  means  of  a  mycelium,  from  the  matrix.  1874 
COOKE  Fmtgi  6. 

Hysterophyte  Jii-sterAfait).  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  hysterophytiim,  pi.  -phyta  (Fries  1821),  f.  Gr. 
iiaripa  womb  +  qnrriv  plant :  see  quot.  1855.]  A 
plant  of  the  class  Hysterophyta  or  Fungi;  any 
fungus  growing  upon,  and  deriving  its  nourishment 
from,  organic  matter. 

1855  MAVXK  Expos.  Lex.,  Hysierophytum,  applied  bj 
Fries  to  mushrooms,  -because,  according  to  him,  they  cannot 
grow  but  at  the  cost  of  some  organized  body  living  or 
dead,  which  serves  them  in  some  sort  for  a  womb ;  a  hys- 
terophyte. 

I!  Hysteresis  (histen5»-sis\  Gram,  nnd  Rhel. 
[med.  or  mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  vmipos  later,  after  such 
words  as  ana<iiplosis,K\.c..']  =  HYSTERON  PROTERON. 

1620  GRANGKR  Div.  Logikc  318  note,  Hysteron  Proteron, 
Ily.tirosis,  Hyslerologia.  i6zi  LISLE  jKlfric  en  O.  ff  A'. 
Test.  To  Rdr.  15  He  speakes  by  Hysteresis  or  Anachronisme 
(a  figure  much  vsed  in  Historic,  yea  euen  in  the  Hible'. 
fi  1658  J.  JH'KiiAM  Exp.  Revelation  xxi.  (1680)  641  There  will 
hardly  be  found  any  such  hysterosis  or  hysterologia  in  one 
and  the  same  explicatory  prophesie. 

Hysterotome  ;hi-ster<7tonm).  Sitrg.  [f.  HYS- 
TERO- 1  +  Gr.  -TU/JLOS  cutting,  cutter.  So  mod.F. 
hysttrotomeJ]  An  instrument  for  performing  hys- 
terotomy. 

1851  Iliastr.  Cataf.  Gl.  Exhib.  96  Hysterotomes  and 
Instruments  for  Paracentesis  Uteri.  1864  Daily  Tel.  13  Aug., 
We  will  not  fight  with  the  pen  against  lancets,  and  probes, 
and  hyslerotomes,  and  the  tremendous  armoury  of  the 
surgical  cutlers. 

Hysterptomy  (hister/norni).  Surg.  [mod.L. 
hystcrotomi-a,  f.  HYSTERO-  '  +  Gr.  -rofua  cutting. 
Ct.  F.  hysttrotomie."]  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  uterus  ;  the  Ccesarean  section  ;  also  ex- 
cision, or  dissection,  of  the  uterus. 

[1706  Pmu.lrs  {ed.  Kersey),  Hysterotomia,  an  Anatomical 
Dissection  of  the  Womb.]  1801  Med.  yrnl.  V.  353  Hystero- 
tomy,  or  the  Cesarean  Section  was  performed  upon  a  woman 
at  Rochdale.  1859  TODD  Cyc  1.  A  nut.  V.  206/1  Stark  per- 
formed hysterotomy  successfully  for  a  tumour. 

Hystriciasis  (histrissi-asis).  Path.  [l.'L.hys- 
tri;-f>n, after clfphantiasis  :  see-ASlS.]  (Seequot.) 
l8ll_HoopER  Mat. -Dirt.,  Hystriciasis,  a  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcupine  quills.  An 
account.. is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  424  (17321. 

Hystricid  I'histri-sid).  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L. 
Hystricid-se,  f.  hystrix,  hyslric-cm,  a.  Gr.  vcrrptf, 
varpix-,  porcupine  :  see  -in.]  A  rodent  of  the 
family  llystricidx  ;  a  porcupine. 

So  Hy  stricine  a.,  pertaining  to  the  sub-family 
Ilystridt!" . 

1883  W.  H.  FLOWER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  4I6'j  In  the 
Sciuiine  and  Hystricine  Rodents  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
distinct 

Hystricism  (hi-strisiz'm'.  Path.  [ad.  mod.L. 
liystHfismus,  f.  hystrix  porcupine.]  The  porcupine 
disease,  an  extreme  form  of  ichthyosis  (iclithyosis 
hystrix],  in  which  the  epidermis  is  covered  with 
horny  prominences. 

1886  in  SyJ.  Sac.  Lex.  1891  in  F.  P.  FOSTER  Med.  Diet. 
1960. 

Hystricomorph  'hi-strik-ompjf).  Zool.  [f.  Gr. 
varp'.f,  varpix-,  L.  hystric-,  stem  of  hystrix  (see 
IlYXTiiicin)  +  Gr.  -popcpos  shaped  (popcpr/  form  .] 
A  member  of  \htHyslricomorpha,  a  primary  division 
of  Rodents  including  the  porcupine  and  its  con- 
geners. So  Hy  stricomo  rphic,  -mo  rphlne  adjs., 
of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Hystricomorpha. 

1881  /'.>/.  .Si.  Monthly  XX.  423  The  hy-tricomorphs 
(porcupines,  Guinea-pigs  and  capybanu),  which  are  now 
confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere.  1894  Atlien&uin 
31  Mar.  415/3  A  paper  on  the  hystricomorphme  and  sciuro- 
inurpliine  rodents. 

Hyt,  obs.  {<  >rm  of  HIT,  IT. 

Hyte  (Init  ,  a.  St.  [Of  obscure  origin:  tf. 
GYTE.]  Crazy  ;  mad. 

1731  RAMSAY  Kp.  to  R.  H.  B.  iii,  The  cauldrife  carlies.. 
gathering  gear  i;;uiL:  hyt  and  gare.  1786  BURNS  Ep.  to 
Mnjor  Lce.an  x,  The  witching  curs'd  delicious  blinkers 
Hae  put  me  hyte. 

Hyte,  obs.  form  of  HAIT  int. 

Hythe,  variant  spelling  of  HITIIE,  harbour. 

Hyther,  obs.  f.  HITHER.     Hyve,  obs.  I.  HIVE. 

Hywe,  obs.  form  of  HUE. 
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If  si),  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  going  back  through  the 
Greek  Iota  to  the  Semitic  Yod.  The  simple  form 
I  of  the  character  in  Greek  from  about  500  B.  c., 
and  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  was  reduced  from  a 
more  complex  Early  Greek  form  ^, which  originated 
in  the  Phoenician  ^..  The  Semitic  letter  represents 
a  consonant  ( =  English  Y  in  yellow,  yoke,  etc. ),  but 
this  forms  diphthongs  with  preceding  a  and  e,  and 
•quiesces'  in  a  preceding  i,  making  long  J.  It 
is  thus,  in  the  body  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  often 
an  indication  of  the  vowel  I ;  and  it  was  adopted 
as  the  symbol  of  the  »  vowel  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  no  y  consonant.  In  the  Latin  alphabet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  used  with  both  values,  viz. 
that  of  i  vowel  (long  and  short),  and_y  consonant, 
$z\nibidtm,ibis\  iacui,  Jupiter,  louis.  Even  when 
the  consonant  passed  in  Romanic  from  the  sound 
of  Y  to  that  of  '  G  soft '  (Italian  gi-,  Eng.  and 
OF./),  and  subsequently,  in  some  languages,  to 
other  sounds,  it  continued  for  many  centuries  to 
be  expressed  by  the  same  letter  as  the  vowel  I, 
with  which  it  had  no  longer  phonetic  relations. 
At  length,  after  1600  (in  England  chiefly  1630- 
1640),  a  differentiation  was  made,  the  consonant 
being  expressed  by  the  character  J  j,  in  its  origin 
merely  a  variant  form  of  I  i,  used  in  certain  posi- 
tions ;  for  the  history  of  which  see  the  next  letter 
J.  The  result  is  that,  in  the  modern  development 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  the  ninth  letter  has  been 
split  into  two,  I  and  J ;  and  I  remains  only  a 
vowel. 

The  original  value  of  the  Grseco-Roman  I  vowel 
when  long  was  that  of  the  'high-front-narrow' 
vowel  of  Bell's  scale,  which  the  letter  still  has  in 
all  the  continental  languages,  and  in  some  English 
words  thence  adopted,  as  Louisa,  machine,  clique, 
casino,  a  sound  which  in  native  English  words  is 
now  normally  represented  by  e,  ee,  in  be,  see,  mete, 
meet.  The  short  i  was  doubtless  originally  the 
true  '  short '  of  the  same  sound,  the  '  narrow  '  i  in 
French  fini,  Italian  fortissimo ;  but,  in  Teutonic, 
the  short  vowel  represented  by  i  has  probably 
always  been  the  corresponding  '  wide '  vowel  (i), 
as  in  English  finny,  missing.  Thus,  our  current 
sound  of  short  i  in  him,  it,  has,  apparently,  come 
down  unchanged  from  OE.  times.  Long  i,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  undergone  a  great  change,  having 
about  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  changed 
into  a  diphthong  with  i  as  its  second  element. 
This  evidently  arose  from  the  practice  of  beginning 
the  utterance  of  the  long  vowel  before  the  vocal 
organs  had  quite  attained  the  very  close  position 
of  long  'J),  so  that  the  sound  began  with  an  opener 
and  less  definite  vowel  quality,  which  tended  in 
use  to  become  more  and  more  distinct  from  the 
second  element.  The  exact  quality  of  the  first 
element  at  present  is  difficult  to  fix :  it  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities  and  in  different  indi- 
viduals. We  have  symbolized  the  diphthong  by 
(si),  taking  the  first  element  as  the  '  mid-mixed- 
wide  '  vowel  of  Melville  Bell's  scale,  the  general 
'  obscure  vowel '  of  English  ;  but  some  phonetists 
take  it  as  the  '  mid-back '  or  the  '  low-mixed ' 
vowel,  wide  or  narrow ;  and  it  may  be  heard 
locally  as  the  '  mid-front'  and  '  low-front '  wide  or 
narrow.  This  diphthongization  of  original  long  i 
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is  not  peculiar  to  English,  but  has  taken  place 
also  in  German  and  Dutch.  The  difference  is  that 
in  English  the  old  simple  vowel  symbol  is  retained 
for  the  new  diphthong,  while  in  German  and  Dutch 
this  is  expressed  by  the  new  diphthongal  symbols 
ei  and  ij  (formerly  y) :  cf.  OE.,  OHG.,  OLG.  mln 
with  Eng.  mine,  Ger.  mein,  Du.  mijn,  formerly 
myn. 

In  addition  to  the  two  normal  modern  English 
values  (i)  and  (si),  the  letter  i  has  others,  due 
either  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  following  r, 
to  the  retention  by  foreign  words  of  their  foreign 
sounds,  or  to  the  obscuring  effect  of  absence  of 
stress  in  certain  positions.  The  sounds  that  occur 
in  stressed  syllables  are  the  following : 

1.  i    in  hit  (hit).         4.  5  in  fir  (fai). 

2.  ai   „  ice  (ais).         5.  i   ,,  pique  (pik). 

3.  aU  „  hire  (hai»j).     6.  1°  „  emir  (emieu). 

All  these  may  occur  also  in  unstressed  syllables, 
which  have  besides 

7.  3  in  nadir  (ne''da.i), 

8.  I  „  trinity  (tri'niti), 

the  last  a  slightly  dulled  power  of  (i)  nearly  =  (e). 

The  combination  ie  has  the  value  of  No.  2  in 
die,  dies,  diVd,  etc. ;  of  Nos.  5  and  6  in  field,  chief, 
grieve,  pier,  grenadier,  etc.  ;  exceptionally  that  of 
(e)  in  friend,  (i)  in  sieve.  Finally,  and  unstressed, 
it  has  that  of  simple  (i),  as  in  aerie,  cities,  pitied. 

The  combinations  ai,  ei,  oi  represent  diphthongs 
in  Isaiah  (aizai'a),  aisle  (ail),  eider  (ai-dsa),  oil 
(oil),  etc. ;  but  ai,  ei  merely  represent  e1,  e»,  f  or  I» 
in  aim  (*'m),  air  (e«),  rein  (rein),  feint,  heir 
(e»j),  receive,  receipt,  Lei'th  (lfj>),  weir  (wi»i\  etc. 

Before  another  vowel  in  the  suffixes  -ian,  -ier, 
-ion,  -ions,  etc.,  i  has  often  the  consonantal  value 
of  y,  or  a  valne  which  readily  passes  into  it :  e.g. 
Christian,  clothier,  courtier,  million,  onion,  union, 
copio«s,  previous;  after  certain  consonants,  this_y 
valne  is  merged  in  the  consonant,  which  it  pala- 
talizes, as  in  span'ous  (spe'^Jas),  na/ion  (ne'Jan), 
soldier  (sou-ldjsj),  fusion  (fii?san),  Persia  (p3lj&), 
hoiier  (ho»'j3J\  feu/mm  (fce'Jan). 

The  minuscule  or  '  small  letter '  i  is  now  surmounted  by 
a  dot.  This  is  no  original  part  of  the  letter,  but  is  derived 
from  a  diacritic  mark,  like  an  acute  accent,  used  to  par- 
ticularize the  I  in  positions  in  which  it  might  have  been 
taken  merely  for  the  stroke  of  another  letter.  It  appears  to 
have  begun  in  Latin  MSS.  about  the  nth  c.  with  the  ii  in 
such  words  as  ingcnU,  and  to  have  been  thence  extended  to 
/  in  contiguity  with  m,  n,  or  w,  and  finally  to  have  been  used 
with  i  in  all  positions.  The  accent  form  of  the  mark,  seen 
in  Caxton's  type  and  in  modern  German,  was  in  i5th  c. 
handwriting  often  developed  into  a  long  curved  flourish  ; 
but  in  books  printed  in  Roman  type  it  was  reduced  to  the 
round  dot  now  in  use.  In  cliirograuhy.  the  dot  still  largely 
serves  its  original  purpose  of  indicating  the  i  ;  hence  tlie 
phrase  to  dot  the  is. 

The  same  cause  that  led  to  the  dotting  of  i  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  oO',  originally  merely  a  lengthened 


must  not  be  used  as  a  final  letter,  but  must  in  t Imposition 
be 


word'ends  in  i;  in  alien  or  adopted  words  so  end, 
is  usually  pronounced  oil  in  cirri,  fad,  mag,,  and  othc 
Latin   plurals,   also    in    Ktibti,    Kabl-om ,    hi:,    La',,   an 
other  Hebrew  names,  but  as  (i)  in  alkali,Cadi,  4f«faft,and 
other  foreign  words  of  recent  adoption. 


I.  1.  Illustrations  of  the  literarynse  of  the  letter: 
a.  simply.    (.The  plural  appears  as  7s,  7's,  is,  /"s.i 
I  per  se,  or  I  per  se  I,  the  letter  /  by  itself  forming 
a  word,  esp.   the  pronoun  /.     Also  fig.  esp.   in 
Dot  of  (on)  an  i,  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i's,  to  dot 
the  (one's)  i's :  see  DOT  sd.^  5  b,  z/.1  i  b. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Gram,  iii,  Of  pun  [stafum]  syndon  fif 
vacates,  ^>a;t  synd  clypjendlice:  a,  e,  i,  a,  it.  Ibid.,  Gyf  bu 
cwyst  nu  index,  bonne  by5  se  /  consonans.  c  1450  Poem  agst. 
Friars  i.  (AW.  Anti'i.  \.  322)  With  an  I.  and  an  O.  thai  pray- 
sen  not  Seynt  Poule.  Ibid,  ii,  With  an  O.  and  an  I.  men  weven 
that  thai  wede.  r  1532  Du  WES  lutrod.  Fr.  (in  Palsgr.  899 ', 
Yeshal  pronounce.,  your/',  as  sharpe  as  can  be.  1552  HULOKT 
Qiv,  I  Letter  is  as  wel  a  consonante  as  a  vowell.  i6zaMABBE 
tr.  A  [email's  Guzman  n.  in.  ii.  II.  226, 1  only  was  compleat ; 
I  was  I  per  se  I ;  I  was  like  a  Rule,  without  exception.  1669 
W.  HOLDER  Elem.  Speech  95  Our  vulgar  (/')  as  in  (stile)  seems 
to  be .  .a  Dipthong.  .composed  of*z,  /,  or  e,  i,  and  not  a  simple 
Original  Vowel.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  240  No 
English  Word  ends  in  I,  but  has  always  an  E  after  it,  as 
easie  ..  tho'  now  ie  is  frequently  changed  into^.  1727  41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  That  verse  in  Virgil,  Accipiunt  ininii- 
cum  imbrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt;  which  abounds  in  /'s. 
1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Led.  xvi.  317  It  is  but  a  logical 
breathing  :  a  logical  dot  on  a  logical  /.  1892  BOWEN  in  I. aw 
Rep.  2  Ch.  Div.  486  He  must  . .  have  full  notice.  But  there 
is  no  regulation  as  to  what  t's  are  to  be  crossed  or  what  i's 
are  to  be  dotted  in  the  notice  to  be  given. 

b.  Representing  Gr.  liura,  IOTA  :  see  JOT. 

cy]*,Ruslnv.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  18  Obbiet  geleorejj  heofun 
and  eorbe,  an  i  [Vulg.  iota  unrttti]  eb|?a  an  holstaefes  ne 
Selioreb  from  ae.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Ibid.,  An  i  oooe  an  prica. 

2.  Comb.  I-dot,  the  dot  of  an  i ;  I-bar,  I-beam, 
I-iron,  I-rail,  an  iron  bar,  rail,  etc.,  the  section 
of  which  is  like  the  letter  I. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Angle-iron,  Other  forms  are 
known  as  Z-iron,  I-iron,  etc.  Ibid.  1195,  I->~ail,  a  double- 
headed  rail  with  flanges  on  each  side  above  and  below;  on 
the  foot  and  tread.  1890  GORDON  Foundry  60  A  ceaseless 
hoisting  and  swinging  and  lowering  of  angle-bar,  I  bar, 
Z-bar,  or  other  bar  gliding  into  its  appointed  place.  1897 
P.  WARUNG  Tales  Old  Regime  23  They  were  identical  to 
. .  the  position  of  an  i-dot. 

II.  3.  Used,  like  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to 
denote  serial  order  ;  marking,  e.  g.  the  ninth  sheet 
of  a  book,  or  quire  of  a  MS.,  etc. 

4.  In  Logic,  the  symbol  of  a  particular  affirmative. 
1554  T.  WILSON  Logike  54  b,  A  dooeth  affirme  :  E  dooeth 

deny,  whiche  are  bothe  vniuersall  :  I  dooth  affirme, 
O  dooth  deny,  whiche  we  particular  call.  1620  T.  GRANGER 
Dh:  Log.  262  The  Vowels,  .signifie  the  qualities,  and  quan- 
tities of  the  premisses.  A.  An  universall  affirmative.  E. 
An  universall  negative.  I.  A  particular  affirmative.  O.  A 
particular  negative.  1866  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic  (1869)  14 
If  I  be  fake  ;  A  is  false,  E  true,  O  true. 

5.  The  Roman  numeral  symbol  for  One. 

This  was  not  originally  the  letter,  but  a  single  line  denot- 
ing unity.     It  is  repeated  for  the  units  up  to  3  (II,  Hit, 
formerly,  as  still  on  a  dial-plate,  t,M-   I  HI1-   These  are  added 
to  symbols  of  higher  numbers,  as  VI  =6,  XII  =  12,  XXIII 
2'     LI  =  51,    CII  =  102,   etc.     Prefixed    to  V  and   X,  it 
diminishes  them  by  t  :  IV  =  4,  IX  =  9.     (In  MK.  U 
early  printed  books  these  symbols  are  very  frequent 
of  the  corres|jondiil5  words,  licini;  usually  written  with  a 
point  before  and  after,  thus,  '  he  hadde  .  nil .  c.  knyghtes  '.) 

1450  W.  SOMNER  in  /'  fit.  I  He.  with  ij  or  iii 

of  his  men.     1727-41  Ci;  S.V.,  I,  in  the  ordinary 

Roman  wayof  numbering, signifies  one;  and  when  repeated, 
signifies  as  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times. 

6.  Math.  In  Higher  Algebra,  i  or  i   is  often 

used  for  the  imaginary  quantity  V  -  \,  squrr 

of  minus  one.    In  Quaternions,  i,  j.  It  are  symbols 

of  vectors,  as  distinguished  from  scalars. 

III.  Abbreviat 

I.  =  various  proper  n:i'  -i.  India,  etc.; 

formerlyalso  =  Jesus.   1 
formula;  =  incisor,     t /.  the  earlier  equi 
(I,. '  lh.it  i- 

and  1  U  U  in  Iheii 
c  126^  I'M:    V.  I'tants  in  Wr.-Wulcker  5,4 

60 


i. 

i.   mugwrt,   i.   merherbarum.      1641   FRENCH   Dittillaliott 

\.  40  Then  invert  it  (i)  turn  it  upside  down.     1662 

STILLINGFI..  (V.'V-  .\n,:r.  i.  iii.   §  3.  45  He  dwelt  in   Petlior 

by  the  river,  i.e.   saith    the   Chaldee   Paraphrast,   in   Peer 

ria    by    Euphrates.       17*7-41    CHAMBERS    (.'ytt.    s.v., 

In   abbreviatures  and  ciphers  /  frequently  represents  the 

whole  word  Jesus      1875  JOWETT  Plato  ted. 2)  111.  26  L'mler 

favourable  conditions,  i.e.  in  the  perfect  State.     1894  'iinu-s 

20  Sept.  4  6  With  an  expenditure  of  no  i.h.p. 

I  ,11  .  t-crs.  pron.,  ist  sing.  nom.  Forms:  see 
below.  [OK.  ic  =  Goth.,  OFris.,  OLG.  (Kris., 
LG.,  Dtt.)  ik,  OHG.  ih  (MHG.,  mocl.G.  ich), 
ON.  ek,  eg  Xorw.  eg,  Sw.  jag.  Da.  jeg) :— OTeut. 
*ek,  ik  =  OS1.  azii,  Lith.  a;,  L.  ego,  Gr.  lyu(v,  Skr. 
ahdm  :— primitive  typo  *cgom,  *ego.  The  OTeut. 
ik  is  supposed  to  have  originated  as  the  unstressed 
or  enclitic  form  of  ek,  and  to  have  become  at  length 
the  general  form.  Of  ic,  as  of  its  cognates  ego,  etc., 
no  inflexional  forms  are  known ;  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  singtilar  are  supplied  from  a  stem  me-  common 
to  the  whole  Aryan  family.  The  plural  nom.  we 
has  a  Germanic  form  *wl-z  (Goth,  weis,  OHG. 
wi>;  OX.  vir),  from  a  primitive  stem  wei-,  Skr. 
vay-dm  ;  its  oblique  cases  are  from  a  stem  IIHS- 
(:—  *ns\  co-radicate  with  L.  nos,  Skr.  nas.  Thus 
the  inflexion  of  the  pronoun  is  supplied  from  four 
distinct  roots.  Besides  the  sing,  and  pi.,  OE.  had 
also  a  dual  =  we  two,  us  two,  which  survived  into 
early  ME.  and  was  in  use  after  1 200.  The  original 
accusative  forms  became  obs.  at  an  early  date,  so 
that  in  later  OE.,  as  in  ME.  and  mod.  Eng.,  this 
case  was  levelled  with  the  dative.  The  OE.  geni- 
tive case  was  also  declined  as  an  adj.  (the  pos- 
sessive pronoun),  and  already  in  ME.  mln  (wo 
was  confined  to  this  use,  while  ure,  our(e  retained 
certain  genitival  uses  almost  to  the  close  of  the 
ME.  period  :  see  OUR.  The  paradigm  of  the 
pronoun  is  thus  as  follows  : 

OU  Eneliili. 
Sl.NGl'LAR.  DUAL. 

ic 

mec  ;  me,  me         *uncit ;  unc 


fftm. 

Dot. 

G>«.  I 

Pan.  Pron.  f 


flftm. 

Dat.  Ace. 

Gen, 

Foil.  Pron. 


,\'om. 
Dat.  Ace. 
Pels.    I  absol. 
fr,,,.  \  adj. 


me,  me 
rain 


ic.  ich ;  i 

me 

{not  found} 

min,  mi 


I 

me 

mine 

my 


PLURAL. 

we.  we 
6sic  ;  us 
us 


user;  ure 


wit  (-vittl 
unc  (unnc) 


linker 


I 


we  (wco) 

us,  ous 

ure,  ur,  oure,  our 


OE.  ic  remained  in  ME.  as  ut  ik  in  the  north  ; 
in  midl.  and  south  it  was  early  palatalized  to  ich 
(itj).  In  north  and  midl.  the  final  consonant 
began  by  i  ath  c.  to  be  dropped  before  u  con- 
sonant, the  pronoun  being  in  this  position  reduced 
to  i;  in  the  i4th  c.  ik  and  i  were  still  used  before 
vowel  and  consonant  respectively  in  the  north,  but 
/  alone  appears  in  north  and  midl.  after  c  1400. 
In  the  south,  ich  remained  much  longer,  esp. 
before  an  initial  vowel,  in  which  position,  also, 
it  was  in  1 6th  c.  commonly  reduced  to  cht  in 
writing  conjoined  with  the  verb,  as  in  cham  I  am, 
chave  I  have,  chill  I  will,  ckot  I  wot  (initial  h  and 
w  being  elided).  Before  a  consonant,  ch  was  some- 
times extended  to  che,  as  in  Shakspere's  'che  vor' 
ye ' ;  and,  in  the  forms  ieh,  utth,  ch-,  che,  or  utehyt 
the  pronoun  remained  in  s.w.  dialects  till  the  i8th 
or  first  half  of  the  iQth  c.  The  simple  vowel  t,  to 
which  the  pronoun  was  elsewhere  reduced,  was  in 
course  of  time  diphthongized  (as  i/,  si,  ei,sei,  oral  ; 
at  first  prob.  only  when  under  stress,  but  at  length 
when  unstressed  also  ;  a  relic  of  the  earlier  un- 
stressed form  remains  in  north  Eng.  dialects  in  the 
enclitic  pronoun  following  a  verb,  which  is  still  (i) 
or  *),  as  in  wad-f  'would  I  ',  </«/-/,  pronounced 
waddy,  diddy  (wa'di,  di'di).  In  most  northern 
dialects  a  new  unstressed  form  originated  from  the 
diphthongal  /by  dropping  the  second  element,  and 
retaining  the  first  (a,  e,  a)  as  ehta\  by  the  length- 
ening of  this  again  there  has  been  developed  a 
new  stressed  form  (se,  a,  9)  written  ah,  aa,  aw,  oa, 
which  is  now  the  ordinary  form  of  the  pronoun 
in  north  Eng.  and  Sc.  dialects. 

The  ME.  ict  ik,  ich,  Were  also  spelt  yk,ych(e\  i 
varied  with  j  or  /  (the  MS.  character  for  these 
being  often  the  same),  also  with_y,  }',  and  finally 
at  the  introduction  of  printing  settled  down  as  /. 
Both  i  and  ich  were  often  written  in  combination 
with  the  verb,  as  in  iditde  I  did,  icham  I  am, 
ichill  I  will  ;  these  last  were  often  erroneously 
divided  by  later  scribes  and  printers  as  I  cham,  / 
i  hill  also  erratically  spelt  c  ham.  ctiam,  etc.  . 

The  history  and  uses  of  the  oblique  forms  will  be  found  in 
the  separate  articles  Mi-,  Mi\h,  My,  OLR,  Ou* 


A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.   1-4  ic  (2-3  Orm.  ice,  3  ig,  3-4  hie),  4  ik 

yk,  ike,  hyc). 

£•715  Corpus  Gloss.  526  Convenio,  ic  groetu.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  John  vii.  29  Ic  hyne  can,  and  sif  ic  secge  |>aet  ic  hine 
ne  cunne,  ic  beo  leas,  c  1175  Lanik.  //<>;;/.  13  penne  sende 
ic  eou  rihte  widerunge  and  ic  eou  wille  ^euan  wela.  c  1200 
ORMIN  Ded.  n  Ice  hafe  wennd  inntill  Ennglissh  Godd- 
spelless  hall^he  lare.  t  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  315  Ic  wene  Sat  ic 
and  cue  hise  wif  sulen  adam  bilirten.  Ibid.  34  Quefter  so 
hie  rede  or  singe.  1*1300  Hai't-lok  304  For.. noble  shrud, 
That  hie  haue  youen  hire  to  offte  ;  Hie  haue  yemed  hire  to 
softe.  Ibid.  686  For  litel  ig  do  the  lede  To  the  galui^. 
c  1300  Cursor  M.  23921  (Edin.)  For  med  ik  [Cott.  ic]  ask  a 
litil  bon  pat  ik  [Cott.  i]  beseke  wit  wprdis  quon.  Ibid.  24797 
(Edin.)  pis  ilke  tim  jiat  ike  [Gott.  i]  of  sai.  ^1310  in  Ret, 
Ant.  I.  146  The  lif  that  hyc  ledh.  1375  UARUOVK  /•>/«>•  i. 
384  As  Ic  hard  say.  1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI,  l!.  v.  ^^3  Ac  I 
swere  now,  so  the  ik,  bat  synne  wil  I  lete.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Reeve's  Prol.  13  But  ik  [v.r.  yk]  am  oold,  me  list  no  pley  for 
Age. 

0.  2-6  ich  (3  hich,  3-6  ych,  5  yche,  5-6 
icheV  #1.  2-3  ih,  ihc.  #-.  ich  was  combined 
with  its  verb,  with  elision  of  h  or  w ;  e.g.  icham, 
ichave,  ichill,  ichot\  by  later  scribes  often  wrongly 
divided  z  cham,  i  chill,  y  chouhfe,  etc.  Also  so 
theech  =  so  thee  ich,  so  may  I  thrive!  £  3.  Sub- 
sequently, in  s.w.  dial.,  initial  ich  became  ch  joined 
to  a  verb;  e.g.  6-8  cham,  chivastchat  chave,  chad, 
chill,  chonld,  chard  ( =  I  heard) :  sec  CH,  'CH.  IB  4. 
Later,  in  s.w.  dial.,  (K1  became  che. 

ft.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  viii.  14  Ich  wat  hwanon  ich 
com,  and  hwider  ich  ga,  am$Ancr.  A1.  8  pe  binges  bet 
ich  write  her.  a  1275  Pro-'.  sEl/red  576  in  ( '.  A,  J/;V.  134 
Hich  be  wile  sagen  sobe  bewes.  a  1300  Vox  fy  I  y  off  36  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  59  Be  stille,  ich  hole,  a  Goddes  nome  ! 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  916  Now  wyf  quod  he,  heere  nys 
but  thou  and  I . .  Leuere  ich  hadde  to  dyen  on  a  knyf  Than 
theeoffende,  trewe  deere  wyf.  1393  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  I.  14 
Esteward  ich  byhulde  after  be  sonne,  And  sawe  a  toure,  as 
ich  trowede.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1382  As  yche  vnder- 
stonde.  c  1450  LOSELICH  Grail  Hi.  692  Mochel  lever  hadde 
Ich  here  to  dye.  c  1460  Townelcy  Myst.  xiii.  207,  I  must 
haue  reuerence ;  why,  who  be  ich  ?  a  1529  SKELTON  E. 
Rttwtttyngzig  Icham  not  cast  away.  1561  AWDELAY  h'rat. 
I'acab.  8  My  maysters,  ich  am  an  old  man,  and  halfe 
blinde.  1568  T.  HOWELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1870)  89  With  cap 
and  knee,  ich  will  serve  thee,  what  should  ich  more  declare. 
1589  in  Puttenham  Eng.Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  213  Ichepray 
you  good  mother  tell  our  young  dame,  Whence  I  am  come 
and  what  is  my  name,  c  1645  T.  D A  VIES  JaHWX&A,  Man's 
Compl.  \.  (E.  D.  S.I,  Dost  tmnke  'chill  labor  to  be  poore, 
No  no,  ich  haue  a-doe  ..  Ich  will  a  plundring  too.  1706 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Icht  a  Word  us'd  for  I  in  the  Western 
Parts  of  England. 

ft1.  cii?S  Lamb.  Hont.  75  Ih  ileue  gode  . .  ich  ileue  ^et 
god  is.  Ibid.  77  pe  worde  pet  ihc  speke  to  ou  of  mine  mube. 
a  izs.o  Owl  ff  Night.  866  Thar-to  ich  helpe,  God  hit  wot ! 
Ne  singe  ih  horn  no  foliot.  a  1300  K.  Horn  981  Ihc  habbe 
walke  wide  Bi  be  se  side,  c  1300  Havelok  1377  Ihc  haue 
ther  offe  douthe  and  kare. 

ft2,  a  1225  Juliana  12  Ichulle  leoten  deor  to  teoren  ant  to 
luken  be.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8359  Ich  . .  abbe  . .  iholpe 
er  ywis  &  ?ut  icholle  her  after  more.  ci3oo  Harroiv.  Hell 


CHAUCER  Pard.  T.  619  Lat  be,  quod  he,  it  schal  not  be,  so 
theech  [v.rr.  thee  ich,  beche,  theche,  peiche].  c  1420  Chwn. 
Vilod.  536  Cudberth  of  Dereham,  he  sayde,  ychame.  a,  1529 
SKELTON  E.  Rummy ng  i  Tell  you  I  chyll,  If  that  ye  wyll. 
1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  i.  (1870)  122  Iche  cham  a 
Cornyshe  man.  c  1566  Merie  Tales  ofSkelton  in  S?s  II  'A-s. 
(1843)  I.  p.  Ixvi,  I  cham  sicke ;  I  chill  go  home  to  bed.  1640 
BROME  Sparagus  Gard.  iv.  xi,  I  chill  look  to  you. 

fi'-t.  1529-1746  [see  CH  pron.}.  1562  J.  HEVWOOD  Prot>. 
\  I'~.f>igr.  1.1867*  108  By  lys  cham  a  shamd.  Ibid.,  Cha 
forgote  it  quight.  At  shrift  chad  my  pater  nosier.  Ibid. 
141  Chil  ley  my  gowne.  1567  Damon  $  Pythias  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  IV.  72  Chill  say  no  more,  lest  I  offend.  1575 
Gammer  Gnrton  ii.  i.  in  Dodsley  O. P.  II.  25  And  channot 
sumwhat  to  stop  this  gap,  cham  utterly  undone.  1586 
FERSK  lUaz.  Gentrie  459  By  my  vaye,  chame  more  wearye 
. .  than  ylf  chad  gone  to  plowe  all  this  daye.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  vi.  250  Chill  picke  your  teeth  Zir.  c  1645  T. 
DAVIES  Somerset sh.  Jfan's  Compl.  ii.  vE.  D.  S.),  'Chill  sell 
my  cart  &  eake  my  Plow.  1746  Exmo or  Scolding  iK.D.S.) 
244  Chad  et  in  my  Meend,  and  zo  chave  still.  Bet  chawnt 
drow  et  out  bevore  tha  begen'st  agen,  and  than  chell. 

ft*.  1568,  1594  [see  CHE].  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  246 
Keepe  out  che  vor' ye.  ?i6..  Plain  Truth  in  Rcliq.  Anc. 
Eng.  Poetry  (1823)  III.  127  Ah  !  ah  !  che  zmell  the  now, 
man;  Che  know  well  what  thou  art. 

7.  2-41,  (3  hi,  3-4J-e)>  4-6  y.  5^,4-1.  7!.  i- 
(y-),  combined  with  following  verb :  formerly  esp. 
frequent  with  contracted  verbs,  where  an  apostrophe 
is  now  inserted,  as  in  Ide  =  7V,  I  had,  lid  =  I"d, 
I  would,  He,  yle  =  I'll,  I  will,  Ime  =  /'//;,  I  am, 
Ise,  Ice,  I'sh  =  //,  I  shall,  Ive  =  /'zv,  I  have.  So 
Sc.  f'nk,  aa  Jnk  ~  I  think.  7-.  -i,  -y,  appended  en- 
clitically  to  verbs  ;  e.  g.  ami,  cani,  havy,  haddy ; 
mod.  dial,  -y  or  -ee. 

Y-  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  §  3,  I  ne  can  ne  S  ne  mai  tellen 
alle  be  wunder.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  197  Hwar 
ich  was  and  hwat  i  dude,  a  1240  U'ohttngc  itiid.  283  A 
hwat  schal  i  mi  don?  a  1275  Prtw.  .Alfred  ^G  in  ( '.  E. 
Misc.  123  Hi  ne  sawe  it  nocht,  i  1290  .S".  i 
110/139  Hire  hepene  name  ne  j  nou^t  telle.  a  1300  Cursor 
.!/.  -'5408  To  pe  mak  j  mi  bon.  c  1300  St.  Margarete  107 
For  him  ic  wole  |?ane  deb  afonge :  y  nabbii  (»erof  no  tloute. 
1382  \\'\-'[  u  Matt,  xiv  27  Haue  :je  trust,  I  [1388  V]  am  ; 
nyl  }e  dreede  [1526  'J'i\-nAi ,K,  It  is  y,  It.-  not  a  frayed]. 
11386  CHAUCER  Prol,  31  So  haddt;  I  vjmkcii  wit): 
euerychon  That  I  was  of  hir  felaweshipe  anon,  c  1399  Pol. 


I. 

Poems  (Rolls)  II.  9  Among  the  ten  comandementz  y  rede. 
1411  in  E.  E.  Wills  11882)  19  Also  y  be-queyth  to  William  my 
son  an  aburioun  of  stele,  a  1450  Knt.  at  la  Tour  Prol.  i 
But  a  litelle  y  rcioysed  me.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys 
('57°)  3°  As  I  haue  sayde  (therfore)  1  say  agayne.  1548 
HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  I'll  I  51  b,  I  Charles  went  nexte  to  hym. 


320  l  ney  nave  all  been  as  baa  as  1.  1722  —  Lot.  Joe* 
(1840)  46,  I  could  not  tell  money,  not  I.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
viii,  '  I ',  '  And  I ', '  And  I ',  answered  many  a  ready  voice, 

y1.  c  1200  AforalOde  2  in  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  720  Ich  wealde 
more  ban  idude.  Ibid.  4  peih  ibie  a  winter  eald.  a  1140 
Lofsong'vci  Cott.  Horn.  217  Ibileue  on  5e  holi  goste.  1533 
J.  HKY\VOOD  Pard.  fy  Frere  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  I.  231  By  Us, 
I'sh  lug  thee  by  the  sweet  ears  !  Ibid.  232  I'sh  knock  thee 
on  the  costard.  1567  Triall  Treas.  (1850)  9  If  you  will 
giue  me  leaue,  yle  tell  ye  howe.  Ibid.  14  Ise  teache  you  to 
speake  !  159*  SHAKS.  Ram,  <v  Jul.  i.  iv.  38  lie  be  a  Candle- 
holder  and  looke  on.  1598  —  Merry  li '.  v.  i.  r  Go,  lie  hold. 
1605  —  Lear  iv.  vi.  246  Ice  try  whither  your  Costard, 


KJM  i  tirriciif.  111.  300  i  u  a  ucitcr  upuuuii  01  my  opiril  : 

•y-.  (i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hont.  129  Ne  ami  noht  crist.  r  1300 
Harrow,  Hell  43  Hard  gates  bauy  gon.  a  1310  in  Wright 
Lyric  P.  x.  37  Navy  the  none  harmcs  to  ht-ihe,  r  1310  in 
Kcl.  Ant.  I.  146  Fayrer  ho  [  =  on]  lend  hawy  non  syen  .. 
Thar  for  amy  cummen  here.  Ibid.*  Wit  rny  roc  y  me  fede 
Can:  do  non  othir  dede.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  (./iron,  \Vace 
(Rolls)  14892  Seint  Bede  so  herdy  telle.  £1391  CHAUCER 
Astral,  ii.  §  i  Than  baddy,  .the  ful  experience.  Ibid.  §  40 
Thus  hauy  2  degrees.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  H'estmld.  Dial. 
55  Mun  K  maak  a  bit  a  Braad  Mudder.  1828  Craven  Di.il., 
I  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  E.  particularly  when  the 
pronoun  follows  the  verb,  as  (  do-K  ',  lor  I  do, 

B.  Senses  and  constructions. 

I.  As  pronoun. 

1.  The  pronoun  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer 
denotes   himself,  in  the  nominative   case,  as  the 
subject  of  predication,  or  in  attributive  or  predica- 
tive agreement  with  that  subject. 

See  examples  above,  under  head  A. 
b.  Sometimes  —  I,  it"  I  were  you  ,he  or  she). 
1846  G.  E.  CORRIE  25  Mar.  in  M.  Holroyd  Mem.  xi.  11890) 
241,  I  should  not  be  too  strict  about  the  '  artificial  flowers  '. 

C.  Sometimes  qualified  by  an  adj. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iii.  171  Popre  I  was  slaine,  when 
Bassianus  dy'd.  1687  Death's  Vis.  iii.  (1713!  4  Alas  !  Wh.it 
shall  poor  I  become?  1690  DRYDEN  Don  Sebastian  Epil.  4 
Poor  I  to  be  a  nun,  poor  you  a  friar.  1693  —  Roundelay  i, 
Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  ! 

2.  Sometimes  used  for  the  objective  after  a  vt  i 
preposition, esp.  when  separated  from  the  governing 
word  by  other  words. 

This  was  very  frequent  in  end  of  i6th  and  in  i;th  c.,  but 
is  now  considered  migrammatical. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  in.  ii.  321  All  debts  are  cleerd  be- 
tweene  you  and  I.  1600  —  A.  ]".  L.  i.  ii.  iS  My  father 
hath  no  childe  but  I.  c  1600  —  Sonn.  Ixxii,  And  hang  more 
praise  upon  deceased  I.  1598  B.  JOXSON  AV.  Man  in  ///////, 
v.  iii,  Brayne-worme  ha's  beene  with  my  cossen  Edward  and 
I,  all  this  day_.  1649  Nicholas^  Papers  (Camden'  136  To  give 
you  and  I  a  right  understanding  of  those  particulars.  1698 
VANBRUGH  Pro-'.  II  'ife  \.  ii,  It  must  all  light  upon  Heartfree 
and  I.  Ibid,,  Between  you  and  I.  1710  MRS.  CENTLIVBE 
Bickerstaff's  Burying  14  Leave  your  Lady  and  I  alone. 
1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  iii,  Let  you  and  I  cry  quits. 

3.  In  mod.  s.w.  dial,  used  as  an  emphatic  objective. 
Citpid's  Garden  in  HUGHES  Scouring  White  Horse  vii. 

(1859)  J8°  Let  thee  and  I  go  our  own  waay,  And  we'll 
let  she  go  shis'n.  1859  BARNES  Hwomely  Rhymes  20  How 
you  do  muddle  !  Gi'e  I  the  spade.  1863  —  Dorset  Grant. 
tPhilol.  Soc.)  23  We  should  say  unemphatically  '  Gi'e  me 
the  pick  ' . .  but  emphatically  '  Gi'e  the  money  to  /,  not  he  '. 
1877  ELWOKTHV  W.  Somerset  Gram.  35. 

II.  As  substantive. 

4.  The  pronoun  regarded  as  a  word, 

1599  Broitghtoifs  Let.  ii.  8  The  Clearer  of  Diitinitie^  the 
I  per  sf  /,  and  the  belweather  of  Diuines.  1722  WOLLASTON 
AY//V-  A'/i/.  ix.  185  It  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  the  soul 
cf  the  soul,  or  the  body  oj  the  body,  or  the  I  of  me.  1859 
HARE  (?»<*««  Ser.  i.  (ed.  5)  94  The  proudest  word  in  English, 
to  judge  by  its  way  of  carrying  itself,  is  /.  1874  HELPS 
S(}t\  Press,  v.  (1875)  66  An  'egotistical  fellow  \  a.s  you  call 
him.. presses  forward  with  his  'I,  I,  I',  simply  b<. 
perhaps  unjustly,  you  do  not  recognise  that  '  I '  sufficiently. 
1883  WESTCOTT  Ep.  John  (1886)  220  The  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  '  I '  of  the  Word. 
b.  Another  I  =  a  second  self. 

'539  TAVKRNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1545)  140  My  frende  is  as 
who  shuld  say  an  other  I.  1579  LVLY  Euphites  (Arb.)  48 
At  al  times  another  I,  in  all  places  the  expresse  Image  of 
myne  owne  person.  1614  SYLVESTER  Panaretns  Wks.  (1621) 
855  That  same  other  I. 

5.  iWetaph.  The  subject  or  object  of  self-conscious- 
ness ;  that  which  is  conscious  of  itself,  as  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing  ;  the  ego. 

1710  BKRKKLKY  Priuc.  I/itni,  Knowl.  §  139  What  I  am 
myself—that  which  I  denote  by  the  term  I— is  tin:  same 
with  what  Is  meant  by  soul  or  spiritual  substance.  1711 
SHAI-TKSB.  Churnc.  vi.  iv.  i.  III.  193  The  Question  is.  '  What 
constitnteathe'we  '  or  /?'  and,  'Whether  t  lie  /of  this  instant, 
U;  the  h.-tme  with  that  of  any  instant  preceding,  or  to  c  in 
1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  §  3  How  do  I  know  that,  .the  1  of  this 
moment  is  the  very  individual  I  of  yesterday  ?  1829  CARLVI.E 
,l//.v  .  11857)  1L  75  A  Manifestation  of  Power  from  some- 
thing which  is  not  I.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  />'//'/<•  '1  • 
viii.  152  Man  is  not  an  independent  unit ;  a  self-centred, 

I  Luiiin^  /.     1874  W.  WALLACE  Logic  !!>  . 
*  I  ',  in  the  abstract,  as  such,  is  the  mere  :u  ; 
or    reference  to  self.       1891    E.   U.   BAX  Outlooks  fr. 
Standpoint  iii.  199  The  /  which  we  think  of  when  v>t- 


I. 

myself-  •  is  not  the  true  /,  the  /  that  is  thinking,  but  merely 
a  pseudo-/.  a  synthesis  of  thoughts  and  feelings  reflected  in 
this  I,  which  are  immediately  or  intuitively  identified  with 

III.  Phrases  containing  /and  its  verb,  taken  sub- 
stantively  :  I  say,  a  mere  assertion  ;  I  will,  a  formula 
of  promise,  e.  g.  in  marriage  ;  I  know  not  what  ( = 
F.  jf  ne  sais  tjuai),  the  unknown,  unintelligible, 
or  inexpressible.  I  AM,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
Self-existent. 

1611  BtWJtSjctJ.  iii.  14  And  God  saide  vnto  Moses,  I  am 

that   I  am  :  And  he  said,   Thus  shalt  thou  say  vnto  the 

children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  vnto  you.   1634  CANNE 

,.  S.-par.  (1849)  24l  His  proofs  are  always  beggarly,  I 

.r  ifs,  and  may  he  sos.     1711  SHAFTESB.  Cliarac.  (1737) 

Which  the  rest  of  mankind,  feeling  only  by  the  effect, 

.  .term  the  je-ne-scay-quoy,  the  unintelligible,  or  the  / kn<nu 

not  n'hat.     ll'i<l.  II.  413  Whatever  is  commonly  said  of  the 


»'hee.     1850 

has  made  you  one.    1884  H.  CONWAV  in  Harper  s  Map.  Dec. 
147/2  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  said  their  '  I  wills  '  in.  .low 

Heiice  1-etynonce-wd.,  I-hood,  I-ness,  I-ship, 
(Melaph.'), conscious  personality;  I-ism,  a.  Metaph., 
the  reference  of  all  things  to  one'sown  consciousness, 
egoism;  b.  ttonce-wd.,  the  frequent  use  of  'I', 
egotism  of  style  ;  I-uow  (Metaph.),  the  subject  of 
present  consciousness. 

1835  MRS.  CAKLYLE  in  Lett.  (1883)  I.  18  In  spite  of  the  | 
onestest  efforts  to  annihilate  my  *I-ety.  1662  SPARROW 
Be/tine's  Xcm.  Wks.,  Afiol.  cow.  Perfection  118  The  Man 
irist  is  ..  the  First  who  in  the  Anointing  dyed  to  the  ( 
Humane  M-hood.  Ibid.,  2nd  Apal.  to  Tylcken  17  He  in- 
clineth  himself  to  my  Minehood,  and  my  Ihood  inclineth  it 
self  up  into  him.  1871  MACMILLAN  True  l>"tne  iii.  (1872)  82 
He  has  no  autarkic,  or  self-sufficingness— no  iclthcit,  or 
I-hood,  as  the  Germans  would  say.  1840  Fnutt>i  Mag. 
XXII.  620  The  aaeism,  the  */-;.««  of  the  German,  making 
for  each  individual  his  own  mind  the  centre  of  his  universe. 
1848  Giio.  ELIOT  in  J.  W.  Cross  Life  (1885)  I.  191  Your 
affectionate  letter  demanded  some  I-ism.  iS86/llnstr.  Loud. 


ho 
tr. 
Cii 


This  distinction  is  . .  traceable  to  that  between  the  *l-no:u, 
which  thinks  and  presents,  and  the  thing  thought  considered 
per  st;  that  which  is  thought  and  presented  in  it. . .  The  think- 
in  '  and  presenting  f-ncnu  may  be  regarded  as  the  material. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1839)  IV.  232  Who  can  compre- 
hendhis  own.  .personeity,  that  is  his  "I-ship  (Iclikeit). 

I,  obs.  f.  A  YE,  yes,  and  of  EYE;  var.  Hi  Obs.,  they. 

I',  i,  weakened  form  of  IN  prep,  before  a  cons., 
as  in  i  faith  :  now  dial,  or  arch. 


.  ga-,  ge-,gi-,  Ger.,  LG.,  Du.J«-]  forming 
collective  sbs.,  deriv.  adjs.,  advbs.,  and  vbs.;  esp. 
used  with  the  pa.  pple.  of  verbs,  and  in  southern 
Ml-;,  a  normal  prefix  of  the  pa.  pple.  like  mod. Ger. 
and  Du.  ge-  in  gesehen,  gezien,  ME.  i-sen,  i-se, 

yseen,  yse. 

In  early  ME.,  this  prefix  regularly  appears  as  /- ;  words  I 
which  did  not  survive  to  c  1340  have  rarely  any  other  form. 
Later,  y  became  (for  graphic  reasons)  more  usual,  and  was 
the  form  in  which  the  prefix  was  borrowed  from  Lydgate, 
etc.,  by  ihe  Spenserian  archaists,  as  in  ycla*l,yclepld,ygo, 
ipeiit,  yuiis,  etc.  In  this  Dictionary,  the  earlier  words 
'which  are  known  only  with  the  i.  spelling,  are  entered 
under  I ;  those  which  survived  to  have  y-,  and  esp.  the 
archaistic  yclad,yclcpl,  etc.  appear  under  Y.  In  MSS.,  the 
/often  stands  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  or  is 
united  to  it  by  a  hyphen  ;  the  latter  practice  is  frequently 
rbllowed  by  editors,  and  it  has  been  adopted  here,  in  order 
to  render  the  character  and  sense  of  these  words  more 
distinct  to  the  eye. 

I--,  reduced  form  of  the  negative  prefix  IN-" 
,q.v.;.  used  in  some  words  of  L.  origin  before  gn- 
( later  n),  as  ignoble,  ignominy,  ignorant. 
-i,sitffix:  the  plural  ending  of  Lat.  2nd  decl.  nouns 
in  -us  (-er  ,  also  of  Ital.  words  in  -o,  -e,  retained  in 
English  in  the  plurals  of  some  words  in  learned 
or  scientific  use,  as  cirri,  foci,  radii,  banditti, 
dilettanti,  literati.  In  some  words  a  learned  or 
technical  pi.  in  -i  and  a  popular  one  in  -uses  are 
both  in  use,  e.g. foci,  focuses,  hippopotami,  hippo- 
potamuses. 

It  is  also  frequent  (without  a  singular;  in  mod.L. 
names  of  orders  or  other  groups  in  Natural  Flistory, 
S'jn/kopterygii,    Chondropterygii   (sc.  pisces, 
fishes),  Acrocarpi,  Cladocarpi  (sc.  mnsci,  mo 

-1-,  connective  or  quasi-connective  L.  -i-,  being 
the  stem-vowel,  as  in  omni-vorus,  or  a  weakened 
representative  thereof,  as  in  grani-vorus  (grano-}, 
or  kerbi-vorus  (herba-),  or  merely  connective,  as  in 
gramin-i-vorus  (gramin-)-,  so  uni-formis.aun-jcr, 
tetri-gaaa,  pac-i-ficus.  So  in  many  F^nglish  words 
taken  from  1..  directly  or  through  French,  and  in 
modern  words  formed  on  their  analogy,  e.  g.  amain- 
form,  hydri-form  (erroneously  hydraform,  hydrx- 
f or  in],  set  i-f  or  m,  etc. 

Ia- :  obs.  spelling  of  JA-.     (Cf.  I  the  letter.) 
-ia,  suffix*,  a  termination  of  L.   and  Gr.  sbs. 
[=--  ;'-,  i-,  stem  or  connective  vowel  +  -A  suffix  2], 


in  (ir.  t'sp.  frequent  as  the  ending  of  abstract  sbs. 
from  adjs.  in  -os,  etc.  Many  \\  olds  so  formed  are 
in  Eng.  use,  as  hydrophobia,  mania,  militia',  hence 
frequent  in  mod. Latin  terms  of  Pathology 
lalgia,hxmaturia,hyperalgia,hystcrid)\  of  Botany, 
in  names  of  classes,  orders,  or  other  divisions,  as 
Monandria,  Digynia,  Cryptogamia,  and  in  generic 
names  of  plants,  formed  on  personal  names,  or 
otherwise  derived,  as  Dahlia,  fuchsia,  Lobelia, 
U'istcria,  \\~oodsia;  Calceolaria,  Mantisia,  etc.; 
in  names  of  countries,  as  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Rhodesia  ;  and  in  names  of  alkaloids  (after  ammo- 
nia),3.saconilia,  atropia,conia, morphia,  strychnia, 
in  which  more  recent  nomenclature  preliis  the 
ending  -inc.  In  Fr.  -ia  became  -ie,  whence  ME. 
-ie,  Eng.  -y,  in  sbs.  in  -ency,  -ography,  -ology,  etc. 
-ia,  suffix-  [f.  -i-  stem  or  connective  vowel  +  -A 
suffix  4],  forming  plurals  of  Lat.  and  Gr.  sbs.  in 
-i'uni,  -e  (-i),  -iov,  some  of  which  are  in  Eng. 
use,  as  paraphernalia,  regalia,  saturnalia  ;  hence 
frequent  in  mod.L.  names  of  classes,  etc.  in  Zoology, 
as  Mammalia,  Marsupialia,  Reptilia,  Amphibia. 
lacint,  obs.  f.  JACINTH.  laostro,  obs.  f.  JACK- 
STKAW.  I-aerned,  ME.  pa.pple.  of  EAKN  v. 
t  I-ahn(e,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ged&nian,  f.  d&iiian 
to  OWN.]  trans.  To  own,  possess. 

CIOOO^LFRIC  Hotn.  II.  102  Hwi  sceal  he  Sonne  him  anum 
Xeaxnian  ban  him  bam  is  forgifen  ?  c  1000  JELFRIC  Cram. 
xxvi.  (Z.)  157  Possidea,K  seagnije.  £1205  LAV.  1932  Nu 
wes  al  bis  lond  iahned  a  Brutus  hond.  Ibid.  3743  He  wolde 
bi  norSen  iahnien  pa  londa. 

-ial,  suffix,  repr.  L.  -idlis,  -ialc,  in  adjs.  formed 
from  sb.  stems  in  -io-,  -ia-,  as  cilrialis,  tibialis; 
extensively  used  in  med.L.,  Fr.,  and  Eng.  to  form 
derivative  adjs.  from  L.  adjs.  in  -is,  -ins,  as  aflest-is, 
celest-i-al,  terrestr-is,  terrestr-i-al,  dictator-i-us, 
dictator-i-al.  See  -AL  suffix  I. 

Iamb  (ai'iemb).  Pros.  [a.  F.  iam.be,  ad.  L. 
iamb-us.]  =  IAMBUS. 

1843  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.  s.v.  Iambics,  To  add  three 
short  syllables  to  the  last  iamb.  1847  SdllUTZ  tr.  Zumpts. 
Lilt.  Gram.  App.  i.  553  Two  anapaests,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  two  lambs,  make  an  anapaestic  metre.  1894 
Atlienxitm  24  Mar.  372/2  Using  the  phrase  'rising  rhythm 
to  denote  an  iamb. 

Iambic  (3i,a:-mbik),  a.  and  sb.  Pros.  [a.  F. 
iambique  (1 529 in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ora.d.L.iai/1/iic-tis, 
ad.  Gr.  lap&iKus,  f.  taufios  IAMBUS.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  afoot,  verse,  rhythm,  etc. :  Con- 
sisting of,  characterized  by,  or  based  on  iambuses. 
Iambic  trimeter,  a  verse  consisting  of  six  iambuses  Uhree 
dipodies)  in  the  odd  feet  of  which  the  iambus  may  be 
replaced  by  its  metrical  equivalent  (the  tribrach)  or  a 
spondee  or  its  equivalent,  the  even  feet  being  kept  pure 
(though  in  Latin  especially  the  licence  of  substitution  was 
extended  even  to  them). 


aten  pipe  n. 

sounde  '.     1711   ADDISON  Sped.  No.   39  P  5  Aristotle  ob- 
,erves,  that  the  lambick  Verse  in  the  Greek  Tongue  was 


meter  in  but  one  third  longer  than  the  Iambic  trimeter.  1869 
SEELEY  Lect.  *  Ess.  (1870)  176  The  regular  beat  of  the 
iambic  cadence. 
2.  Of  a  poet :  Employing  iambic  metres. 


WASHINGTON  tr.  Niclulay  s  Voy.  n.  vii.  42       pponax  te 

poet  lambique.    1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  hi.  i.  xx,  O  let 

th'  lambick  Muse  revenge  that  wrong. 

B.  sb.   (Usually  pi.)  An  iambic  foot,  verse,  or 

poem.     Also  traits/.,  a  piece  of  invective  or  satire 

in  verse-  (cf.  IAMIH 
IS7S  G.   HARVEY  Ltttcr-bk.  (Camden)  100  In  the  nexte 

State  to  thes  hexameters,  adonickes,  and  lambicks,  I  sett 
hose  that  stand  uppon  the  number,  not  in  meter,  such  as  my 
orde  of  Surrey  is_sayde  first  to  have  p_utt  forthe  in^ryntft 

'  fty 


IATBICAL. 

Pifav  to  assail  in  iambics,  f.  i'a/itfos :  see  IAMBUS 
and  -IZK.]    trans.  To  attack  in  iambic  verse  ;  hence 
i;cn.  to  satirize. 
1789  T.  TUIMNC,  tr.  Aristotle's  Treat.  Pf€try(lll3\  I.I. 

[  he  Iambic,  .was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to 
iambize  each  other. 

lambographer  v-    [f. Gr. Jaj»- 

@o-fpdtp-os    (f.    tap/jos    IAMBI'S   +  fpdipos   writing, 
writer)  +-ER!.]     A  writer  of  iambics. 

1615-6  SHIRLEY  .Ifaid's  Ko:  i.  ii,  I  am  an  iambographer 
..One  of  the  sourest  versifiers  that  ever  crept  out  i<f 
Parnassus.  1873  SVMONUS  (Irk.  /VWi  iv.  107  N-  \t  in  date 
to  Simonides  among  the  lambographers  ranks  Hipponax  of 
Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  540  B.C. 

II  Iambus  (siiarmbos).  Pros.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  "iap0os 
iambus,  iambic  verse  or  poem,  lampoon,  f.  friir- 
Tfif  to  assail  (in  words) ;  the  iambic  trimeter 
being  first  used,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
Greek  satiric  writers  Archilochus  and  Hipponax.] 
A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  short  followed  by 
a  long  syllable ;  in  accentual  verse,  of  an  unac- 
cented followed  by  an  accented  syllable. 

The  iambic  rhythm,  as  being  closest  to  that  of  ordinary 
speech,  was  employed  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  common 
metre  of  dialogue ;  its  earliest  known  use  is  as  a  vehicle  of 
invective  and  satire.  (Cf.  etym.  above.i 

1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrit  (Arb.)  69  A  myxt  foote  of 
2  sillables.  of  one  short  and  one  long  called  Iambus  as  \s  -. 
1589  PLTTENIIAM  Enf.  1'ocsie  n.  xiii.  [xiv.]  (Arb.)  135  Of  all 
your  words  bissillables  the  most  part  naturally  do  make 
the  foote  Iambus,  many  the  Trocheus,  fewer  the  Spondeus, 
fewest  of  all  the  Pirrichius.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  M.<r. 
1257  The  intension  of  Iambus  unto  Pajan  Epibatot.  1823 
J.  B.  SKf.Lr.Ana'.  Grt.  Metres  3  In  the  Iambus  and  Trochee, 
the  Arsis  (or  Ictus)  is  invariable,  being  upon  ihe  long  Syl- 
lable of  each.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  led.  5)  I.  374  The 
Alexandrine  measure ..  consists  of  six  Iambuses.  '  For  thou 
art  but  uf  dust;  be  humble  and  be  wise'.  1833  Ettin.  Rev. 
LVI.  372  The  Iambus,  which  in  technical  language  is  said 
to  consist  of  anacrusis  and  arsis. 

-iail,  suffix,  repr.  L.  -icin-us,  i.  e.  an  original  or 
connective  vowel  -i-,  with  suffix  -anus:  see  -AN  I, 
'  of  or  belonging  to '.  Formed  by  adding  -anus  to 
stems  ending  in  -/',  as  Itali-a,  Itali-an-us,  Fabi-us, 
Fabi-dn-us,  Vergili-us,  Vergili-an-us,  Christ-us, 
Christ-i-dn-us.  Hence,  in  many  Eng.  words  adapted 
or  formed  from  L.,  in  which  the  suffix  forms  both 
adjs.  and  sbs.,  as  antediluvian,  barbarian,  his- 
torian, equestrian,  patrician,  saturnian  ;  and  in 
modern  formations  from  proper  names,  the  number 
of  which  is  without  limit,  as  Addisonian,  Anni- 
nian,  Arnoldian,  Bodleian,  Cameraman,  Glad- 
stonian,  Hoadleian,  Uugonian,  Johnsonian,  Jl/or- 
risonian,  Ruskinian,  Salisbury 'ian,  Sheldonian, 
'J'aylorian,  Tennysonian,  ll'aidian,  ll'oids- 
\  worthian ;  Aberdonian,  Bathonian,  Eostonian, 
Cantabrigian,  Devonian,  GalwtgiaH,  Glasgowe- 
gianjohnian,  Oxonian, Parisian,  Salopian,  Sierra 
Leonian.  There  are  also  sportive  formations,  as 
any-lengthian.  See  also  -AN. 

lanthine  (siise'nbirT.,  a.    Also  7  -in.     [ad.  I 
i    ianlhin-us,  ad.   Gr.  ia^.fos.]      Violet-coloured  ; 
lived  of  a  violet  colour.     (See  also  quot.  1876.) 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  xxv.  5  Rammes  skinnes  died 
I    redde,  and  ianthin  skinnes  [felles  iantlimas}.     itj6  /rcas. 
Bot  (Rev.  ed.)  616/1  lanthine,  pure  blue  stained  with  red, 
so  as  to  bejntermediate  between  the  two  cokmis. 

Tare,  larke,  obs.  ff.  YABE,  ready,  \  ABK  v. 

I-armed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  AI-.M  v. 

t  I-athel(e,  v.  Obs.  [OE.^endeiian  to  ennoble, 
f.  n'Selian  :  see  ATHEL(K  v.] 

1    trans.  To  mnke  noble  or  renowned. 

a'looo  Hymns  vii.  26  (Gr.)  Du  eart  jeaeSelod  S«ond  ealle 
world,  c  1105  LAY.  22496  J>u  hine  scalt  laeBehen,  to  cmhti 
hine  dubben. 

2.  To  elate,  fill  with  ]oy.  . 

c  1205  LAY.  3605  Sone  wer8  be  aide  king  wunhche  is9eled. 

latraliptic  (ai|Ktrali-ptik),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
Also  8  erron.  iatroleptic(k.  [?  ad.  F.  iatraliptique 
(Littre),  ad.  late  L.  *iatralipticus  (inferred  from 
iatraliptice\,  ad.  Gr.  laTfmAuim/cos,  f.  la»aX«mWi 
f  iaroos  physician  +  aXfinrr/s  anomter.J  a.  aaj. 
Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  use  of  ungu- 
ents, b.  sb.  A  physician  who  follows  this  method. 


purchas'e'fame'ln'keen  Iambics',  but  mild  Anagram._  1809 
COLERIDGE  3Mr.  1-ect  5  Iambics  march  frum  short  to  li.ng. 

Ia-mbical,  a.  rare  or  Obs.    [-AL.]   =prec.  adj. 

.583  STANYHUKS!  sEiuis  etc.  (Arb.)  126  Too  my  seeming 

the  lambical  quanlitye  relisheth  soom  what  vn»uorlye  in 

cure  lancuaKe.     1598  MERES  PaLniis  'lamia  283  b,    £wO 

lambicaf  I'oetS,  Gabriel  Haruey,  and  Richard  Stanyhurst. 

Hence  la'mbically  adv..  '  in  the  manner  ot  an 
iambic'  (Worcester  1846,  citing  Chr.  Observer}. 

lambist  (ai,x-mbist).  [ad.  Gr.  lofifror^j, 
agent-n.  f.  io^/3if€ii'  to  iambizc.]  A  composer  o 
iambic  verse  ;  a  writer  of  iambics. 


V»KO  I  t-  I*?'  *•'  '-    n.  •*"•       -  -•    JJ       . 

:  Jerior  to  ihe  lambist  Archilochus 
lambize  (ai|£e'mb3iz  ,  v.  rare.     [ad.  Gr.  tap- 


i'rt       tt       ,..  t  .    . 

la-trarchy.  noncc-wd.    [f.  Gr.  iar^s  physician, 
after  hierarchy^     The  order  of  physicians 

a  1843  SOUTHEV  Doctor    .847    VII.  498  The  chiefs  of  the 
Hierarchy,  the  latrarchy,  the  Nomar,  :  Diarchy. 

latric  vaiiK-trik),  a.  rare.     [ad.  Gr.  I&rpa6t,f. 
iarpos  healer,  physician,  f.  iao-floi  to  heal  : 
F.  iatriiiite.]    Belonging  or  relating  to  a  physician 
or  to  medicine  ;  medical;  medicinal. 

In  an  early  age  ol 


1851  BAHHAM  llalicut.  (1854)  84  In  an  ea 
i.'ric    ;,rt.      ,853    ll'i-l-   346  'I 
1865   E*eii*k,Z  M<*.    Feb.    158  T'be    iat) 
uliitb  1  •  •!'lc(J'  . 

la'trical,  <».      [f.  as  prec.  •  -AL.] 


) 

, 
f 

06  -  a 


IATRO-. 


-IBLE. 


(1716  M  DAVIES  Ath.  /frit.  III.  Dissert.  I'hysick  14  Doc- 
tors of  the  same  Panto-Jatrica]  Scriptures.]  1816  BYRON 

';•  29  Feb.,  I .  .am.  .still  under  latrical  advice. 
latrO-,  repr.  Or.  Idrpo-,  combining  form  <  >f  i 

-:dan,ust.dm  Creek  ULtarfOiiafiiiumgAtlASItO- 
,  ICAL;    after  which   similar   compounds 
have  been  formed  in  the  mod.  lungs,  generally. 

f  latroche-mic.  Obs.rare-".  [See  IATBO- and 
CHKMIC  sb.  2."]  =  latrochemist. 

(1706  PHILLIPS,  latroJiyrnicns,  a  Chymical  Physician.] 
1721  UAILKV,  ltitrc^hymick,  a  Chymical  Physician. 

latro-cheuiical  (si|Setn>|keinik!l),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Relating  to  or  holding  the  chemical 
theory  of  medicine  and  physiology  adopted  by 
Paracelsus  and  others:  =  CHEMIATRIC. 

1832  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1853)  252  The  crudities 
of  the  latro-mathematical  and  latro-chemical  hypotheses. 
1892  Athfiaum  6  Aug.  197/2  The  history  of  the  iatro- 
'.'. al  period. 

latrochemist  (-ke-mist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
CHEMIST.]  One  belonging  to  the  iatrochemkal 
school;  also  gen.  (quot.  i8661,  one  who  applies 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  medical  practice. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  liitrochymist,  a  Chymical  Physician, 
or  one  who  uses  or  prescribes  chiefly  Chymical  Preparations. 
1832  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (18531  26o  In  theory  [he 
was]  ..  latro-chemist.  1866  Orjl-ixo  Anint.  Client.  4  Only 
tin;  iatro-chemist,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  can  ever  hope  to 
understand  the  varied  series  of  actions,  healthy  and  morbid 

.in  the  living  organism. 

latrology  (sl|*trp-16dji).  rare-",  [ad.  Gr. 
laTpo\oyia  ,Philo),  f.  Iarp6-s  physician  :  see  -LOGY.] 
The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  medicine. 

1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lc.i: 

latromathematical  (-mx)>/rna:-tikal\a.  [f. 

mod.L.  iatromatheniaticns  (Ampsingius,  1602),  a. 
Gr.  iaTponaOrjuaTiKvs  (Proclus),  applied  to  '  those 
who  practised  medicine  in  conjunction  with  astro-    I 
logy',  f.  Idrpo-s  physician  +  naB-qna-rnt-lis  mathe- 
matical :  see  -ICAL.     Cf.  F.  iatromathimatiquc  ,~\ 

•)•  a.  Practising  medicine  in  conjunction  with 
astrology  (quot.  1621).  Obs.  b.  Relating  to  or 
holding  a  mathematical  theory  of  medicine ;  ap- 
plied to  a  school  of  physicians  which  arose  in  Italy 
in  the  ijth  century,  whose  system  of  physiology 
and  medicine  was  founded  on  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics. 

1621  BL-KTOS  Anat.  Mel.  n.  i.  iv.  i.  298  Paracelsus  ..  will 
haue  . .  time  of  cure,  of  gathering  of  herbs  . .  Astrologically 
obserued,  which  Thurnesstrus,  and  some  latromathimatical 
professors,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  Judgment.  1832  [see 
IATRO-CHEMICAL].  1838-9  HALI.AM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  viii, 
§  38.  362  A  second  school  of  medicine . .  the  iatro-mathe- 
matical. 

Hence  la  tromathema'tically  adv.  So  also 
t  la^tromathema'tic  sb.  (see  quot.  1656);  fla:- 
tromathema-tics,  a  work  on  medicine  and 
astrology. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEVDON  Jitd.  Astrol.  vi.  178  He  neglecteth 
not  the  preceptes  of  Phisick,  but  latromathematicallie 
ioineth  them  together.  1647  LILLY  Clir.  Astrol.  xliv.  268, 
1  have  endeavoured  to  English  the  latromathematicks  of 
Hermes.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  latroinathematiyue  . . 
may  signifie  a  Physitian  that  is  also  a  Mathematician,  or 
one  skild  both  in  Physic,  and  the  Mathematicks.  1855 
MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  latromathematics. 

latromathematician  (-ma^/mati-Jan).  [f. 
as  prec.,  after  mathematician :  in  F.  iatromathi- 
maticitn."}  One  belonging  to  the  iatromathe- 
matical  school. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  latroinathcmatician,  a  Physician, 
who  considers  Diseases,  and  their  Causes  mathematically, 
and  prescribes  according  to  mathematical  proportions. 
1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  viii.  I  38.  362  Pitcairn 
and  Boerhaave  were  leaders  of  the  iatro-mathematicians. 
1858  WHF.WELL  Hist.  Set.  Ideas  IX.  ii.  §  3  II.  185  Several  of 
the  iatromathematicians  were  at  the  same  time  teachers 
of  engineering  and  of  medicine. 

latromechanical  (-m/karnikaT;,  a.  [See 
IATRO-.]  =  IATROMATHEMATK'AL. 

1881  HexLEvin  Mature  No.  615. 345  This  conclusion  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  iatro-mechanical  system. 

latrophysical  (aiisetwifrzikal),  a.  [See 
IATKO-.]  Relating  to  medicine  and  physics. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Iatrof>hysical,  of  or  belonging  to 
what  is  medical  and  physical  ;  anciently  applied  as  an 
epithet  of  certain  writings  which  treated  of  natural  phe- 
nomena with  relation  to  medicine. 

I-attred,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  ATTEK  v.,  to 
poison. 

Ib.,  abbrev.  of  IBIDEM. 
I-banned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BAN  v. 
I-bannysshed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HANISII  v. 


I-baptized,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BAPTIZE  v. 
c  1305  Sf.  Katk.  191  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  95  Tuo  hondred 
kny^tes  ek  ibapti/cd  were. 


I-barnd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BURN  v. 

1297  R.  GI.OUC.  (Rolls)  9535  Wire.  iliarnd. 

tl-be,  ?'.  Oh.  rare.     [f.  I-  prep,  OE.  y-  + 
BE  v.]     inlr.  To  be. 

n  1175  Colt.  Horn.  235  Hwe  seden  xrst  bat  ]>es  a;rn 
wer  isent  of  6f  che<"*  '.     aizi$An  ' 

deciples,  bet  schulden  stond(;n  bi  bini  and  ibcoii  liU  siden. 
c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  458,  1  ttii 

I-be,  i-beo,  i-ben,  ME.  pa.  pple.  oi  lit  v. 


I-beate(n,  -bete(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BEAT  v. 

t  I-bedde.  Ol>s.  [OE.  ^bcdda,  -e  (  =  OS.  gi- 
bedJio,  MUG.  gebette),  f.  BED  si'.]  A  bedfellow. 

'•:i//(Z.)6ss  Wolde  wi^fruma  wealh-beo  secan  cwen 
to  jebeddan.  (11250  <?:.•/  %  .\iglit.  1570  pat  [he]  ..  hire 
sende  betere  ibedde.  Ibid.  1490. 

t  I-bede,  v.  0!>s.  [OE.  ^ebfodan,  {.  btoda*  :  see 
l!n>  v.  A.]  trans.  To  command,  proclaim,  offer. 

aSooO.  E.  Citron,  an.  755  Hiera  se  adding  xehwelcum 
feoh  and  feorh  Jebead.  c  930  i  i .  c.  20 

Hit  beo  seofon  nihtum  Reboden.      a  1300  /-'{friz  <v  , 
Ihc  wulle  ?eue  be  a  kinedom,  Also  long  and  also  brod  Also 
cure  jet  bi  fader  ibod. 

I-beft,  ME.  var.  of  BEFT/H.  pple.,  beaten. 

£  1300  Cursor  M.  20974  (Edin.)  Anis  was  he  I-beft  a  tuise. 

I-bent,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BEND  v. 

t  I-beot.  Obs.  [OE.  ybiot,  f.  &-  I-  pre}.  + 
BEOT.]  Threatening. 

c  1000  ^LLFRIC  Horn.  I.  568  Alys  us  nu  Drihten  fram  his 
Xebeote.  c  1205  LAY.^682  Heo  speken  of  prante  &  of  prute 
ibeote.  Ibid.  21029  PI*  was  heore  ibeot. 

I-berded,  southern  ME.  form  of  BEARDED. 

I387TREVIS_A  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  195  A  mayde..i-chaunged 
and  i-torned  into  a  man,  and  was  i-berded  anon. 

f  I-bere,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  gebxru,  -e  bearing,  f. 
beran  to  BEAR.]  Bearing,  comportment,  conduct. 

1900  CVNEWULF  Elene  659  (Gr.)  We  ..  on  sewritu  setton 
peoda  gebaeru.  a  1250  in  O.  E.  Misc.  100  Slilde  wes  bat 
mayde . .  And  of  fayre  ibere.  a  1250  Owl  <$•  Night.  222  Alle 
bat  ihereth  Hne  ibere. 

t  I-bere,  f.1  Obs.  [OE.  geberan  (=OS.  and 
OHG.  giberan,  Goik.gabairan),  i.  beran  to  BEAR.] 
trans.  To  bear,  bring  forth. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  iv.  i.  §  7  Ne  mehton  nanuht  lib- 
bendes  Teberan.  ciooo  VELFRic  Gen.  xxxv.  19  Rachel  .. 
£eb;er. .  Beniamin.  c  1205  LAY.  27850  ArSur  . .  pider  iberen 
lette  Luces  bene  kaisere.  121225  Ancr.  R.  194  Wei  is  be 
moder  bet  ou  iber.  c  1275  Pass,  our  Lord  1-2  in  O.  E.  Misc. 
37  prytty  wyntre  and  more . .  Seo(?i'e  ba^t  Mayde  hyne  yber. 

t  I-bere,  z'-2  06s.  [OE.  tetJenui  to  comport 
oneself  =  OS.gibarian,  MHO.  gebxren  :  see  HERE 
•v.]  intr.  To  conduct  oneself. 

t897  K.  /EI.FRED  Gregorys  Past.  xlvi.  356  Ne  scule  [xej 
wi5  hine  jebxran  swa  swa  wi5  feond.  c  1205  LAY.  21010  pe 
mon  be  swa  ibereo.  Ibid.  30288  Nu  we  ma^en  wepen  and 
wanliche  iberen.  a  1225  Juliana  52  He  iberde  as . .  iul  wiht. 

Iberian  ^3ibT'''rian  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Iberia 
the  country  of  the  Iberi  or  Iberes,  a.  Gr.  "Wipes  the 
Spaniards,  also  an  Asiatic  people  near  the  Caucasus 
in  modern  Georgia.  See  -AN,  -i.vx.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Iberia  in 
Europe    (comprising    Spain    and    Portugal,    the 
'  Iberian  peninsula '),  or  its  inhabitants  ;  hence  a. 
Basque  ;  b.  Of  Spain  and  Portugal  unitedly. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  battered  692  By  This,  th' 
Iberian  Argonauts  May  be  suppos'd  ..  T'  have  kill'd  more 
Men  then  by  their  Martyrdom,  Or  Massacre.  1634 MILTON 
Counts  60  Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields.  1828-32 
THIKLWALL  &  HARE  tr.  Nielntlirs  Hist.  Rome  (1851)  I.  171 
An  Iberian  colony  at  Nora.  1881  Times  21  Apr.  9/4 
\\  hether  this  Iberian  scheme  has  any  chance  of  realization. 
1898  J.  HERON  Celtic  Churck  7  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Firbolgs  contained  an  Iberian  element. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Iberia  in  Asia, 
nearly  corresponding  to  modern  Georgia. 

1671  MILTON  P.  R.  ill.  318  The  Hyrcanian  cliffs  Of 
Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales. 

B.  sb.    1.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Iberia  in 
Europe ;  hence  (a)  a  Basque,  (K)  a  Spaniard,     b. 
The  language  of  ancient  Iberia,  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  modem  Basque. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Iberians,  Spaniards.  1632  MASSINGF.R 
filaid  of  Hon.  i.  i,  When  the  Iberian  quaked,  her  [Eng- 
land's] worthies  named.  1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man 
xxiv.  (1848)  256  The  language  of  the  ancient  Iberians  has 
survived,  .in  the  vernacular  speech  of  theBiscayans  in  Spain 
and  the  Basques  of  France. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Iberia  in  Asia. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  119  You  enter  . .  into  the  Iberians 
region,  who  are  separated  from  the  Albanois  . .  by  the 
riuer  Alazon,  which  runneth  downe  from  the  Caucasian 
hills.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  43  The  Iberians, 
saith  Montanus,  dwelt  neare  to  Mcotis:  certaine  Colonies 
of  them  inhabited  Spaine,  and  called  it  Hiberia.  1635 
P.U.ITT  Christiatwgr.  \.  ii.  (1636)  54  The  Georgians  are 
those  people  whom  Cosmographers  cal  Iberians. 

Hence  Ibe  rianism  (see  quot.). 

1880  Literary  World  8  Oct.  234/2  Iberianism,  the  project 
of  bringing  Spain  and  Portugal  together  under  a  single 
crown. 

Iberic  (aibe'rik),  a.  [ad.  L.  Ibcricus  (Hi-~) 
Spanish,  f.  Ibcrl :  see  prec.]  —  IBERIAN  A.  I  b. 

1881  Times  21  Apr.  4/1  A  large  stride  towards  the  Iberic 
union. 

Iberism  (.•n-beriz'm).  [f.  as  IBERIAN  +  -ISM.] 
(See  quots.)  So  I'berist,  an  advocate  of  '  Iberism '. 

1881  Sat.  Ki-n.  23  Apr.  519  Iberism ._. signifies  the  desire  for 
a  coalition  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  Ibciia  is  to  be 
for  the  Iberians.  Ibid.,  The  Iberist .  .would  probably  retort 
that  England  and  Scotland  cot  on  very,  well  together. 

Iberite  Oi-berait).    A/in.     [f.  L.  Iberia  Spain 

+  -ITE.]    An  altered  form  of  iolite  found  at  Toledo. 

1868  DANA  .!//«.  ed.  51  JQI  H'cissitf,  ilitrite,  hurmitc,a.n 
.  .supposed  to  bt:  altered  iolite. 

I-bet,  MIC.  pa.  pple.  of  BEET  v.,  to  amend. 

t  I-bete,  v-  Obs.  [OE.  ^Mtan,  f.  bttan  to  make 
good,  amend,  BEET.]  trans.  To  make  good, 
amend,  mend. 


971  Hiickl.  Horn.  91  Donne  sceolan  we  . .  ^ebetan  ealle  }a 
\\  i/  :LT  . .  ^edydon.     c  1175  Latnb.  How,  "  \V;i  is  m^  bet  ic 
tie.     Ibid.  149  If  he  ne  mei  ..  his  neode  ibete. 
c  1275  Moral  Ode  234  Heo  nolde.  .heore  sinne  ibete. 

Ibex  (ai'beks).  Also  7  ibocks.  PI.  ibexes, 
rarely  ibices  (si-bisfz).  [L.  ibex  (ibic-cnfi  a  kind 
of  goat,  a  chamois.]  A  species  of  wild  goat  {Capra 
ibex  or  Ibex  ibex)  inhabiting  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, the  male  of  which  has  very  large  strongly 
ridged  recurved  diverging  horns,  and  hair  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  grey  becoming  grey  in  winter  ; 
the  female,  shorter  horns  and  grey  hair ;  also  called 
bouquetin  and  sleinbock.  Extended  to  other  species 
of  thesamegenus  or  subgenus,  inhabiting  mountain- 
ranges  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

i6o7Toi'sELL  Four-f.  Beasts  11658)  194  They  inhabit,  .the 
Rocks  or  Mountains,  but  not  the  tops  like  the  Ibecks. 
347  The  Ibex,  .[some]  take  it  to  be  a  wilde  Goat  . .  tin 
bred  in  the  Alpes,  and  are  of  an  admirable  celerity,  ahl 
their  heads  be  loaded  with  such  horns,  as  no  other   t: 
of  their  stature  beareth.     1671  J.  \\  i.  sn  K  MetaUogr.  ix. 
140  Goats  that  are  called  Ibices.     1774  GOLDSM.  j\at.  Hist. 
II.  38  The  ibex  resembles  the  goat  m  ..  shape.      1776 
NANr  Zool.  (ed.  4)  I.  34  The  origin  of  the  domestic*  .n 
the  Stein-hv,  llv.v,  or  wild  goat       1878  G.  V.   MA! 
Joshuas.  uSSol  142  Numerous  ibexes  or  Syrian  chamois 
inhabit  thtibC  cliff's. 

t  I-bid,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gcbiddan  ( =  OS.  gchid- 
dean,  Goth,  gabidjan),  LbiMan,  BID  v.  B.]  intr. 
To  pray.  (In  OE.  with  rerl.  dative.) 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  139  Uton  jebiddan  us  to  urum  Drihtne. 
c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  5  ponne  ge  eow  Tebiddon. 
e  1175  Lamb,  llont.  45  Ic  ham  3eue  reste  alswa  pu  ibeden 
hauest.  a  1225  Aucr.  R.  144  Wakiuo  &  ibiddeS  ou,  &  let 
sdial  makiun  ou  stonden.  a  1300  I'ox  <y  ll'ol/  135  Ich 
hedde  so  ibede  for  the. 

II  Ibidem  (ibsi'dem).  [1..,  =  in  the  same  place  ; 
f.  i/ii  there  +  demonstr.  suffix  -dim,  as  in  idem, 
tandem,  etc.]  In  the  same  place ;  in  the  same 
book,  chapter,  passage,  etc. :  used  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  a  reference.  Abbreviated  ibid,  or  i6. 

1663  BOYLE  Exf.  <y  Xat.  Pkilos.  il.  415  Ad  pag.  257  .. 
Ibid.  Ha;c,  &c.  Ibid.  416  Ad  pag.  259  Ib.  Cholera  ..  is 
cured  by  the  same  Remedies.  1675  BAXTER  Catfi.  Tlu-ol. 
I.  I.  13  See  more  Ibid  . .  to  the  same  purpose.  Ibid.  II.  vlll. 
169,  I  find  Dr.  Twisse  (ibid,  and  alibi  szpe)  charging  it  on 
them  [etc.].  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  /  'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  I.  119  Ibidem,  Adam  and  Eve,  half  figures.  1868 
FURNIVALL  Forewords  to  Babees  Bk.  51  R.  Whiston, 
Cathedral  Trusts,  p.  2-4.  ..  Ibid.,  p.  10-12. 

Ibidine  (ai-bidain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  ibis,  ibid- 
(see  IBIS)  +  -INK.]  Related  to  the  ibis. 

1875  PARKER  &  NF.WTON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  III.  713/1  In 
most  of  these  Ciconian  and  Ibidine  types  the  vomer  is 
evidently  azygous. 

t  I-binde,  v.  [OE.  gebindan  ( —  OS.  gibindan, 
OHG.  gibinlaii],  I.  BIND  v.]  trans.  To  bind. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  v.  3  Hine  nan  man  . .  ne  mihte  ^e- 
bindan.  a  1175  Colt,  Horn.  229  pat  ba  wel  reowen  hine 
3enaman  and  }ebunden.  c  1205  LAY.  2487  Heo  nom  ^Estrild 
&.  Abren  &  lette  heom  ibinden. 

Ibis  (ai'bis).  PI.  ibises ;  also  (now  rarely) 
ibides  (ai-bidfz),  ibes  (ai-b/z).  [a.  L.  ttis  (gen. 
ibis,  ibidis,  pi.  ibes),  a.  Gr.  T^is  (gen.  t@iSos,  tUtus) 
the  ibis,  an  Egyptian  bird.  So  in  F.,  Sp.,  and  Pg. ; 
It.  iW.j  A  genus  of  large  grallatorial  birds  of 
the  family  Ibitlida,  allied  to  the  stork  and  heron, 
comprising  numerous  species  with  long  legs  and 
long  slender  decurved  bill,  inhabiting  lakes  and 
swamps  in  warm  climates ;  a  bird  of  this  genus, 
esp.  (and  originally)  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  Egypt 
(Ibis  religiosd),  with  white  and  black  plumage,  an 
object  of  veneration  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Other  species  are  the  Glossy  Ibis  (Ibis  or  Plegadis  /alci- 
nt'llits),  found  widely  in  the  Old  World  and  occasionally  in 
N.  America;  the  White  Ibis  (Endocimns  albus]  of  the 
Southern  U.  S.  ;  the  Scarlet  Ibis  (E.  ruber)  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America,  etc. 

1382  WYCLIF  Dtiit.  xiv.  16  An  ybyn  [1388  a  siconye],  that 
is  a  foule  of  Nyle  flood,  c  1400  MAVSDEV.  tRoxb.)  vi.  23 
Aboute  bis  ryuer  er  grete  plentee  of  fewles  bat  er  called  in 
l.utyne  Ciconie  or  Ibices  [ed.  1839,  45  Sikonyes  that  thei 
clepen  Ibes].  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1843)  51  Like  the 
bird  Ibys  in  Egipt,  which  hateth  serpents  yet  feedeth  on 
their  egges.  1594  ?GREENE  St-lim-us  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  284 
Those  industrious  birds,  Those  Ibides.  a  1661  HOLYDAY 
Juvenal  271  They  ador'd  the  bird  ibis,  for  eating  the  eggs 


lliou^b  not  uncommon,  is  still  accidental.  1874  COCKS  Birds 
N.  H'.  513  Ibises  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  nearly  related  to  Herons. 

T.-blamed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BLAME  v. 

-ible,  the  form  of  the  suffix  -ULE,  representing 
L.  -tbilis,  formed  from  Latin  consonantal  stems 
i  verbal  or  participial)  and  some  f-stcms,  and  -ibilis 
from  /-stems  ;  as  letf-ible,  poss-ible,  vis-ible,jlcx-ible, 
permiss-ible,  ten- -ible,  aitd-ible.  Often  displaced  by 
-able  in  words  that  have  come  through  French,  or 
that  are  looked  upon  as  formed  immediately  on  an 
Eng.  verb,  as  refer-able,  ten-able,  rcajmitt-able, 
convcrt-abU,  divid-alle. 

I-bleched,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BLEACH  v.  I-bled, 
of  BI.KKD  v.  I-blend,  i-blent,  of  BLKNH  v..  to 
blind,  etc.  :  see  also  YBLEXT.  I-blessed,  -et. 


I-BOD. 

of   BLESS  v.     I-blowe(n,  of  BLOW  v.i   and  2.   | 
I-bobbed,  of  BOB  v. 

fl-bod,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  gebod  (  =  OS.  gibed, 
OHG.  gabot,  gibot,  Ger.  gebol),  f.  OE.  btodan, 

.  *beudan  to  command  :  see  BID  v.  A.] 
a.  Command,  order,     b.   Bid,  offer. 
c 888  K.  ^ELFRED  Boe'.li.  \xxix.  §  13  He  paes  cyninges  ^e- 
bode,     c  1205  LAY.  14611  Nulle  we  nauere  mare  pine  iboden 
here.   //'/</•  22524  Al  pat  he  }irnde  al  he  him  3ette,  Aisles  and 
id  alle  his  ibodes. 

I-bod,  ME.  pa.  t.  of  IBEDE  v.,  to  offer.  I-boded, 
of  BtniE  v.     I-boden,  of  bede,  BID  v.  A. 
t  I-boen,  i-bon,  ///.  a.    [f.  I-  (:-«-)  +  ODa. 

btin  'ON.  bilian  pa.   pple.  of  bda,  bua  to  make 
ready,  etc. :  cf.  BOUND  ppl.  a.1]    Made  ready,  pre- 
pared, attired,  dressed. 
c  1205  LAY.  14294  Heo  weoren   swiSe  wel  ibon.     a  1300 

434  Ich  am  redi  and  iboen  To  don  al  that  thou  saie. 
I-boghen,  -bo^en,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  ISow  v. 
I-boght,  -boht,  -bought,  of  BUT  v.  I-bolje(n, 
var.  of  BOI.GHEN,  enraged.  I-boned,  of  BONED  a. 
Ibony,  obs.  f.  EBONY.  I-boren,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
BEAU  v. 

t  l-borenesse.  [f.  iboren  born  +  -NESS.]  Birth. 
a  1225  -  \nrr.  R.  262  His  iborenesse  on  eorSe  of  pe  clene 
:ie.     a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Hom.  205  Ich  bide  pe  and 
he  pe.  .bi  his  iborenesse. 

I-borghe(n,-bor3e(n,  -borhe(n,  -borewe(n, 

saved,  delivered,  preserved ;  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
BERGHE  v.  I-borsten,  of  BURST  v. 

c  1250  Mcid  Maregrete  li,  He  is  iborsten  a  two. 

I-bosked,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BUSK  v. 
I-botened,  of  BUTTON  v.  I-bounde(n,  i-bun- 
de(n,  of  Bisn,  I-BIXDEZ>.  I-braeed,  of  BRACK  v. 
I-brad,  of  BREDE  v.-,  to  broaden.  I-bred,  of 
])UKI>E  v.^,  to  roast.  I-brend,  i-brent,  of  BURN  v. 
I-brevet,  of  BREVE  v. 

t  I-bringe,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gebringan,  f.  bringan 
to  BRING.]  trans.  To  bring,  lit.  and^/%". 

a  looo  Sol.  *t  Sat.  87  (Gr.)  He  mass  Sone  Ia5an  gast . .  fleonde 
nebrengan.  c  1203  LAV.  26861  Feouwer  eorles  he  hzhte 
for3  heom  ibringen.  111250  Oiul  fy  Night.  1539  Nis  nan  mon 
pat  ne  mai  ibringe  His  wif  amis  mid  swuche  pinge. 

I-broched,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BROACH  ».l 
I-broded,  of  BROAD  v.  I-broght,  -broht, 
-brou.  g)ht,  of  BRING  v.  I-broiden,  of  BRAID  v. : 
see  BROIDKN. 

t  I-broke,  -en,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  Broken.  (See 
BREAK  and  YBBEA.K.) 

rooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  vi.  (1890)  400  Se  3uma  ^ebrocen 
wa?s.  r  1175  Lamb.  How.  83  }ef  he  hefde  on  his  raoder 
ibroken  hire  meidenhad.  fi  1223  Juliana  49  Ich  habbe  . . 
ibroken  ham  be  schuldren  Ji  te  schonken.  c  1290  Beket  1007 
in  S.  En*;.  Leg.  I.  135  For  he  suor  ..  and  hath  ibroke  is 
oth.  1519  Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  49  Jack  boy,  is 
thy  bow  i-broke? 

t  I-brotheren,  -thren,  sb.  pi.   Obs.    [OE. 

geMSoi;  -Sru  ;=OS.  gibrdSar,  OHG.  gabmodcr. 
Ger.  gebriider),  collective  pi.  of  br6$or  BROTHEH.] 
Brethren,  brothers  collectively  (or  mutually). 

c  icoo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt,  xxiii.  8  ge  synt  ealle  jebroSru. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  219  For  pi  beS  alle  man  ibropren 
and  isustren.  c  1*05  LAY.  3880  Beine  iweren  ibroSeren. 

I-browe(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BREW  v.  I-built, 
i-buld,  i-bult,  obs.  forms  of  BUILT  pa.  pple. 

a  1300  Floriz  <y  Bl.  643  His  palais  pat  was  so  faire  ibuld. 
1610  HOLLAND  Camderis  Brit.  i.  367  The  roufe  aloft  I  built 
OfGsat. 

+  I-bure,^.  Obs.  [O^.gebyrian  =  O's.giburian, 
OHG.  gaburjan,  Ger.  gcbiihrcn  :  see  BIR  v.]  iiitr. 
To  pertain,  behove,  be  proper. 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Gen.  xlviii.  18  Ne  jebyrab  hit  swa.  n  noo 
0.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an.  1036  Hine  man  byri$de  swa  him 
wel  sebyrede.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  79  Nu  hit  iburd  breke 

^^d.     a  1250  Prov.  ,-Elfred  75  Pe  eorl  and  be  ebelyng 
ireb  vnder  godne  king  pat  lond  to  leden. 

I-buried,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BURY  v. 

t  I-burned,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [OE.  febyrnod,  f.  byrne 
i:.  BKIXIE.]  Mailed. 

CIOOO^LFRIC  Gram,  xliii.  (Z.)  256  Loricatiis,  xebyrnod. 
CI205  LAY.  26277  Gerin  &  Beof.  .iburned  and  ihelmed. 

I-by,  i-bye,  been,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  BE  v. 

t  I-bye,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.gebycgan,  (.  bycgan  to 
BUY.]  trans.  To  purchase ;  to  pay  for,  atone  for. 

xo..  OE.  Chron.  anno  1016  Lundenwaru  ..  him  frip  je- 
bohton.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  1222  pou  shalt  ibye  it. 

Ic,  obs.  form  of  I,  pron. 

-ic  (formerly  -ick,  -ik(e,  -ique),  suffix,  primarily 
forming  adjs.,  many  of  which  are  used  as  sbs. 
The  latter  have  also  the  form  -ics  :  see  2. 

1.  In  adjs.,  immediately  representing  F.  -ique,  ad. 
L.  -ic-us,  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  civic-us,  classic-us, 
public-us,  domeslic-us,  aquatic-us,  or  ad.  Gr.  -i/c-us, 
as  in  KOJIUK-OS  comic-us,  •fpa/^^anK-oigrnmmattc-ns, 
iroijjTiK-os  poetic-us.  This  was  in  Gr.  one  of  the 
commonest  of  suffixes,  forming  adjs.,  with  the  sense 
'  after  the  manner  of ', '  of  the  nature  of, '  pertain- 
ing to ',  '  of.  Its  use  in  L.  was  much  more  re- 
stricted, and  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  formative, 
except  in  the  compound  suffix  -aliens  (see  -ATIC, 
-AGE),  and  in  words  formed  from  Greek,  or  on 


Greek  types.  These  were  very  numerous  in  late  and    ' 
med.L.,  whence  they  passed  into  the  modern  lan^.  ; 
since  the  i6th  c.  they  have  been  taken  directly  ft 
Gr., or  formed  upon  Gr.  elements,  and  insomerectut 
(esp.  scientific)  terms  on  words  from  L.  or  other 
sources,    as    carbonic,    oratoric,    artistic,    bardic, 
scaldic,  felspathic,    Icelandic,    Uyronic.       b.  In 
Chemistry,  the  suffix  -ic  is  specifically  employed 
to  form  the  names  of  oxygen  acids  and  other  com- 
pounds having  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  than    . 
those  whose  names  end  in  -ous  ;  e.g.  chloric  acid 
HO3C1,    chlorous    acid    HO2C1,    sulphuric    acid 
H,SO4,  sulphurous  acid  H,SO3. 

At  the  time  when  this  nomenclature  was  introduced  only 
two  such  compounds  were  provided  for.  In  many  cases 
other  oxygen  compounds  have  since  been  obtained,  but 
the  names  in  -ic  and  *>us  have  been  retained  in  their  original 
applications,  and  prefixes  as/cr-,  hyper-,  liyfo-,  sesqui-,  etc. 
prefixed  to  denominate  the  additional  compound_s. 

1807  THOMSON  Client,  ii.  254  The  French  chemists  . .  made 
some  of  the  names  of  the  combustible  acids  end  in  ic,  as  if 
they  were  saturated  with  oxygen ;  and  others  in  ous,  as  if 
they  were  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose. 
The  fact  is,  that  none  of  them  are,  strictly  speaking,  satur- 
ated with  oxygen  ;  for  all  of  them  are  capable  of  combining 
with  more.  1849  D.  CAMPBELL  Inorg.  C/u'ttt.  4  Acids  formed 
by  oxygen  with  another  element,  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  ous,  given  to  acids  with  a  lesser  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  ic  to  acids  with  a  greater  quantity. 

2.  Already  in  Gr.,  adjs.  in  -i*os  were  used  abso- 
lutely as  sbs.,  e.g.  in  sing,  masc.,  as  STOHK-OS  (man) 
of  the  porch,  Stoic,  KPITLK-OS  (man)  able  to  discern, 
ci  itic,  hence  in  L.  StSicus,  criticus,  etc. ;  also,  in 
sing,  fern.,  in  names  of  arts  (sc.  T^'XT;)  or  systems 
of  thought,  knowledge,  or  action  (sc.  Sfaipia,  <piAo- 
ffo^i'o),  e.g.  17  /JOIKTIKTJ  the  art  of  the  Muses,  music, 
17   /Sr/ropiKr)    the   oratorical   art,    rhetoric,    ij    iJOiK-r; 
theory  of  morals,  ethics,  r)  cirri*?;  science  of  vision, 
optics  ;  and  in  neuter  pi.,  as  expressions  for  the 
affairs  or  matters  pertaining  to  some  department, 
and  hence  as  names  of  treatises  on  these  subjects, 
as  T&  olKovofuKa  things  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household,  a  treatise  on  this,  economics. 
Sometimes  both  forms  were  in  use  with  a  distinction 
of  sense;  e.g.  T)  noAm/cr)  the  art  of  the  statesman, 
political    science,    ra    TTO\ITIKCL    affairs    of   state, 
politics;  this  distinction  tended  however  to  become 
obliterated,  as  in  17  raKTi/rr),  rd  raxriita  tactics,  17 
Qvaucfi,  ra  ipvama  physics.     In  pairs  like  QvaiKri, 
fyvauca  both  forms  gave  regularly  a  L.  form  in  -if a, 
as^Aysica,  which  might  be  taken  as  fern.  sing,  or 
neuter  pi. ;  hence  there  was  in  med.L.  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  grammatical  treatment  of  these 
words.     In  the  Romanic  langs.  ;It.,  Sp.  -ica,  F. 
-ique),  as  also  in  Ger.  (-iK),  they  were  regularly 
treated  as  fern.  sing. ;  though  in  French,  from  the 
i6th  c.,  sometimes  as  plural  (les  mathimatiques'). 
In  English,  such  words  of  this  class  as  were  in 
use  before  1500  had  the  singular  form,  and  were 
usually  written,  after  French,  -ique, -ike,  as  arsme- 
tikc,  magike,  musike,  logike(-ique'),  retorique,  ma- 
tlumatique  (-ike,  -iK),   mechanique,   economique, 
cthyque  (-ik)  ;  this  form  is  retained  in  arithmetic, 
logic,  magic,  music,  rhetoric  (though  logics  has  also 
been  used).     But,  from  the  15th  c.,  forms  in  -ios 
(-iqties)  occur  as  names  of  treatises  (repr.  Gr.  names 
in  -IKO.  or  their  L.  translations  in  -ica),  e.g.  cliques 
=  T<)  rjftad;  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  c. 
this  form  is  found  applied  to  the  subject-matter  of 
such  treatises,  in  mathematics,  economics,  etc.  From 
1600  onward,  this  has  been  the  accepted  form  with 
names  of  sciences,  as  acoustics,  conies,  dynamics, 
ethics,  linguistics,  metaphysics,  optics,  statics,  or 
matters  of  practice,  as  esthetics,  athletics,  econo- 
mics, gcorgics,  gymnastics,  politics,  tactics.     The 
names  of  sciences,  even  though  they  have  the  form 
in  -ics,  are  now  construed  as  singular,  as  in  '  mathe- 
matics is  the  science  of  quantity  ;  its  students  are 
mathematicians ' ;    in  recent  times  some  writers, 
following  German  or  French  usage,  have  preferred 
to  use  a  form  in  -ic,  as  in  dialectic,  dogmatic,  ethic, 
metaphysic,  static,  etc.     Names  of  practical  matters 
as   gymnastics,   politics,    tactics,    usually   remain 
plural,  in  construction  as  well  as  in  form. 

3.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  many  sbs. 
formed  directly  from  adjectives  in  -ic  taken  abso- 
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afterwards  I"  nary  in  accordance 

•  lit    of   French   words  (e.  . 
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I-cached,  I-cakeled,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  CATCH, 

:.  vbs.  Icacin  :  see  under  I> 
-ical,  a  compound  suffix,  (.  -ic  +  -AL,  sometimes 
forming  an  adj.  from  a  sb.  in  -ic,  as  rnmic,  musical, 
but  more  frequently  a  secondary  adj.,  as  comic, 
comical,  historic,  historical.  Its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  the  formation  in  late  L.  of  adjs.  in  -all's 
on  sbs.  in  -ic-us.  or  in  -ice,  e.g.  grammatic-tu 
grammarian,  grammalice  grammar,  grammatic- 
dl-is  grammatical,  cKricus  clergyman,  clerk,  ci 
ctl-is  clerical.  So  in  med.L.,  chirur^ical-is,  domi- 
nic-tll-is,  medical-is,  musical-is,  physical-is.  In 
French,  adjs.  of  this  type  are  few,  and  mostly  taken 
directly  from  L.  formations,  as  chirurgical.  clerical, 
grammatical,  mAiical,  etc.  But  in  English  they 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  existing  not  only  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  term  in  -ic  is  a  sb.,  but  also  as 
the  direct  representatives  of  L.  adjs.  in  -icus,  F. 
-ique.  Thus  we  find  before  1500  canonical,  chirur- 
gical, domestical,  musical,  philosophical,  physical. 
Many  adjs.  have  a  form  both  in  -ic  and  -ical,  and 
in  such  cases  that  in  -ical  is  usually  the  earlier  and 
that  more  used.  Often  also  the  form  in  -ic  is  re- 
stricted to  the  sense  '  of  or  '  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  in  question,  while  that  in  -ical  has  wider  oi 
more  transferred  senses,  including  that  of  '  practi- 
cally connected '  or  '  dealing  with '  the  subject. 
Cf.  '  economic  science ',  '  an  economical  wife ',  'pro- 
phetic words '.  'prophetical studies', '  a  comic  song ', 
'  a  comical  incident ',  '  the  tragic  muse  ', '  his  tragi- 
cal fate '.  A  historic  book  is  one  mentioned  or 
famous  in  history,  a  historical  treatise  contains  or 
deals  with  history.  But  in  many  cases  this  dis- 
tinction is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  difficult 
to  maintain,  or  entirely  inappreciable. 


,  , 

in,  ^alithic,  have  usually  no  secondary  form  in  -al. 
Hence  some  derivative  sbs.  in  -icality,  as  technicality. 

I-oalled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CALL  v. 

-ically,  advb.  ending,  f.  -ICAL  +  -LY  2,  forming 
ad  vs.  from  adjs.  in  -ical,  which  are  also  used  as 
the  advs.  from  the  corresponding  adjs.  in  -ic. 
Thus  historic,  historical,  adv.  historically,  poetic, 
poetical,  adv.  poetically.  The  adv.  is  almost  always 
in  -ically  even  when  only  the  adj.  in  -ic  is  in  current 
j  use,  as  in  athletically,  hypnotically,  phlegmatically, 
rustically,  scenically. 

Icarian  (3ike>rian),  rt.1  Also  9  Icarean.  [f. 
L.  Icarius  =  Gr.  'Ixapios,  f.  /cants,  'I/capos  the  son 
of  Daedalus,  in  Greek  Mythology.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Icarus, 
fabled,  in  escaping  from  Crete,  to  have  flown  so 
high  that  the  sun  melted  the  wax  with  which  his 
artificial  wings  were  fastened  on,  so  that  he  fell 
into  the  ./Egean  sea  :  hence,  applied  to  ambitious 
or  presumptuous  acts  which  end  in  failure  or  ruin. 

1595  Folititantcia  (1881)  58,  I  feel  my  Icarian  wings  to 
melt  with  the  heate  of  so  bright  a  sunne.  1623  COCKEBAM, 
Icharian  soaring,  Pride.  1639  G.  DANIJ.L  P.'fms  Wks.  1878 
II.  I2t  Mee  better  suits  to  Creepe  Then  with  Icarian  winge 
Contrive  a  scorned  Ruine.  a  1822  SHELLEY  Mann.  Anc.  in 
£ss.  /t  Lett.  (Camelot)  43  Expectations  are  often  exalted 
on  Icarean  wings,  and  fall.  1844  DISRAELI  Ca&lffb  vn.  i, 
Your  Icarian  flight  melts  into  a  very  grovelling  existence. 

Icarian  ,3ike»-rian),  a.2  and  sb.  [f.  Icari-a 
(see  del'.)  + -AX.] 

a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  Icaria, 
an  ideal  republic  described  in  a  work  ( Voyage  en 
Jcaric,  1840)  by  the  French  communist  Etienne 
Cabet  (1788-1856),  afterwards  taken  as  the  name 
of  several  communistic  settlements,  established  by 
Cabet  at  Nauvoo  and  elsewhere  in  U.S.  b.  sb. 
A  follower  or  adherent  of  Cabet;  a  member  of  an 
Icarian  community  such  as  that  at  Nauvoo. 


in  names  of  styles  of  poetry  or  metres,  as  epic,  lyric, 
A  nacrcontics,  iambics ;  and  in  wordsof  various  kinds, 
as  domestic.  rnstic.catholic,classic,mechamc,  luttotu. 
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stress,  and  the  antepenult  a  secondary  stress 


system  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  pure  democracy. 

Ica  rianism,  the  communism  of  Cabet. 

1883  R.  T.  ELV  f'r.  t,  Germ.  Socialism  iii.  5°  The  apostles 
of  Uarianism  .-liquid .  .convert  the  world  by  teaching,  preach- 
ing..am: 

I-caried,  Ml.,  pa.  pple.  of  CARRY  v. 

Icary,  var.  of  IKARY,  caviare. 

llcasm.  Obs.  rarf-1.    [ad.  Gr.  tfawr/io  com- 
parison, simile,  f.  fliin^ftv  to  make  like,  to  depict.] 
ion.     So  f  Ica-atic  a.   [ad.  Gr. 
(IKOUTIKOV],  figurative. 

1664  II.  M"i<]  '          Acuity  of 

understanding  1'.  in  a  manner  no  greater,  when 


ICCHEN. 

once  a  man  has  taken  notice  of  the  settled  meaning  of  the 
peculiar  Icasms  therein^    IHd.,  The-se  be  the  chief  I 
terms  that  occur  in  the  Prophetick  style. 

I-cast,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CAST  v. 

t  Icche  n,  v .  Obs.  [Of  obscure  history ;  in 
meaning  it  agrees  with  the  later  forms  HITCH, 
ITCH  v.~,  but  evidence  of  continuity  is  wanting.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  move,  stir. 

c  1200  ORMIN  8123  He . .  icchedd  himm  a  litell  upp  &  wollde 
himm  sellfenn  mirrbrenn.  Ibid.  11833  Uss  birrf> . .  te  mare 
uss  godenn,  &  icchenn  uppwarrd  353  sumin  del  Inn  alle 
gode  dedess.  ciys^St.  Lucy  105  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  104  Hi 
ne  mijte  hire  a  fot  awinne,  Ne  make  hire  icche  anne  fot,  of 
be  stede.  Ibid.  132. 105  Hi  gonne  to  drawe  and  tuicche,  And 
euere  lai  bis  maide  stille,  hi  nemijte  hire  enes  icche. 

lode,  obs.  form  of  ICKLE,  icicle. 

Iccol,  dial,  variant  of  HICKWALL. 

Ice  (3is\  sb.  Forms:  1-3  is,  3  ys,  (isse),  3-6 
yse,  4  ijs,  iys^e,  yss,  4-5  ysz,  yise,  4-7  ise,  (5 
hyse,  6  Sc.  ische),  5-7  yce,  5-  ice.  [Com.  Tent. : 
OE.  is,  OFris.,  OLG.,  OHG.  (MDu.,  MHG.)  Is 
(Du.  ijs,  Ger.  ets),  ON.  iss  (Sw.,  Da.  w)  :-OTeut. 
*iso-.  There  are  no  certain  cognates  outside 
Teutonic.] 

I.  1.  Frozen  water ;  water  rendered  solid  by 
exposure  to  a  low  temperature. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  1608  Hit  eal  jemealt  ise  gelicost.  a  1000 
Boetk.  Mc'.r.  xxviii.  59  Hwa  wundraS  bxs  . .  hwy  ban  is 
mse^e  weorSan  of  waetere.  e  1000  .-i.j,'.'.  /'s.  <Th.)  cxlviii.  8 
Fyr,  forst,  hse^el  and  gefeallen  snaw,  is  and  yste.  e  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  43  pe  forme  wes  swnan  (?snaw],  ^at  o5er  is. 
f  1250  Gen.  cV  Ex.  99  De  firmament  . .  Of  watres  froren,  of 
vses  wal  Sis  middel  werld  it  luket  al ;  May  no  fir  Jet  melten 
oat  ys.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  6644  It  su!d  frese  and 
turne  al  in-til  yse  bar.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  65 
pe  frost  and  be  ysz  es  mykill  harder  bare  ban  here,  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan>.  258/1  \.ot,fffacia.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest 
5b,  Isidore  saith,  that  it  [Cristall]  is  nothing  else  then 
a  congeled  Ise.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Din.  Logike  128  Colder 
then  yce.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  1. 180  Ice,  which 
is  water  in  another  state,  is  very  elastic.  1878  HUXLEY 
Pkysiogr.  62  Ice  is  in  fact  crystalline,  while  snow  is  crys- 
tallized. 1883  HOWELLS  Register  i,  My  feet  are  like  ice. 

b.   With  //. :  A  mass  or  piece  of  ice. 

1-900  tr.  Bxdas  Hist.  v.  xii[i.].  (1890"  436  pa;m  sticcum 
halfbrocenra  lisa.  1388  WYCI.IF  Dan.  iii.  70  Yces  and  < 
snowis  [L.  glacies  it  aives]  blesse  ;e  the  Lord.  1706  H. 
HUNTER  tr.  St.-Piem's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  p.  xxviii,  We 
shall  treat,  .of  the  sources  of  the  Atlantic,  of  it's  ices,  . .  of 
it's  currents,  of  it's  tides.  _i823  SCORESBY  mate  Fishery  219 
Ihese  ices  or  glaciers,  evidently  give  rise  to  the  numerous 
floating  bergs.  1875  Wond.  Phys.  World  n.  iii.  246  Some- 
times these  ices  offered  but  a  level  uniform  sheet. 

2.  The  ice :  the  layer  of  ice  on  a  river,  lake,  sea, 
etc. ;  the  frozen  surface  of  a  body  of  water. 

[c  900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  i[i.).  (1890!  156  )>a  code  he  sume 
neahte  on  ise  unwa:rlice.]  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9511  Me 
mijte  bobe  ride  &  go  In  Temese  vpe  be  yse.  c  1394  /'.  PI. 
Crede  436  His  wyf  walked  him  wi}> . ,  Bat  fote  on  be  bare  ijs. 
1473  WARK\V.  Ckron.  3  Ther  was  ane  fervent  froste  . .  that 
menne  myght  goo  overe  the  yise.  1535  STEWART  Crm. 
Scot.  11.619  Or  euir  tha  wist  on  Forres  loch  tha  ran,  Wnder 
the  ische  syne  drownit  thair  ilkman.  1694  Ace.  Sev.  Lute 
Voy.  n.  (1711142  In  the  Spring  the  Whales  are  in.  .the  West 
Ice,  as  they  call  it.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  266 
Separation  between  the  east  or  whaling,  and  west  or  sealing 
ice  of  the  fishers.  1850  LVELI.  Princ.  Geol.  vii.  (ed.  8)  99 
Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  ice  of  the  antarctic 
predominated  over  that  of  the  arctic  region. 

b.  To  break  the  ice :  to  make  a  passage  for 
boats,  etc.  by  breaking  the  frozen  surface  of  a  river, 
lake,  etc. ;  Jig.  to  make  a  beginning  in  some  under- 
taking or  enterprise  (cf.  to  break  ground ] ;  to  prepare 
the  way  for  others  (cf.  quot.  1590^ ;  in  modern  usage, 
to  break  through  cold  reserve  or  stiffness. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  89  To  be  the  first  to  break 
the  Ice  of  the  Enterprize.  1590  .SWINBURNE  Testaments 
Epil.,  The  authour  therefore  in  aduenturing  to  breake  the 
yse  to  make  the  passage  easie  for  his  countrymen,  failing 
sometimes  of  the  fourd,  and  falling  into  the  pit,  may  seeme 
worthie  to  be  pitied.  1646  J.  COOKE  I'iml.  Prof.  Lalu  To 
Rdr.,  I  have  attempted  to  break  the  Ice  in  a  subject  con- 
cerning reformation  in  Courts  of  Justice.  1678  BUTLER 
1 1  ltd.  in.  ii.  494  The  Oratour.  .At  last  broke  silence,  and  the 
Ice.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  ix.  246  You  see  . . 
that  I  break  the  ice,  and  begin  first  in  the  indispensably 
expected  correspondence  between  us.  1823  HYKGN  Juan 
xiii.  xxxviii,  And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you've  broken  their  confounded  ice.  1893  EARL 
DUNMORI  Pamirs  1.  226  The  ice  being  thus  broken,  Ching 
Uolai  put  aside  the  reserve  habitual  to  all  Celestials. 

3.  In  figurative  expressions,  with  allusion  to  the 
slippery,  cold,  or  brittle  nature  of  ice. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  907  lieware,  I  rede  ;  thow 
stondest  on  the  yce.  c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S. T.  S.)  xxii. 
22,  I  seik  the  waiter  hett  In  vndir  the  cauld  yce.  1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  ii.  22  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  Ice.  1649 
MEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  /(',  cxxix,  Soe  Spirits  bound 
vp  in  the  Ice  of  fcare  Are  thawed  by  Nobler  Passions 
shineing  there.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  janes  vni.  iv,  The 
bright  eyes  of  our  hero  thawed  all  her  ice  in  a  moment. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  170  Those  who  knew 
him  well . .  were  aware  that  under  all  this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was 
constantly  burning.  189*  OUIDA  in  Fortn.  Rev.  LI  I.  785 
The  incessant,  breathless  round  of  intermingled  sport  and 
pleasure  danced  on  the  thin  ice  of  debt. 

4.  A  congelation  or  crystalline  apjxrarance  re- 
sembling ice. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xxi.  §  5  Iewellers..if  there  be 
a  graine,  or  a  cloude,  or  an  ise  which  may  be  ground  forth, 
w-ilhout  taking  to  much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it. 


6 

5.  a.  A  frozen  confection.    Now  with  an  and  //. : 
An  ice-cream  or  water-ice. 

i  In  r  rench  the  pi.  glaccs\\\  this  sense  was  admitted  by  the 
Acad.  in  1762;  hut  as  late  as  1825  it  was  asserted  to  be 
incorrect  to  say  tine  glace.) 

[1716  LADY  M.  \V.  "MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  X i  Oct., 

The   company  are  entertained  with  ice  in   severa!   ' 
winter   and  summer.]     1773  I'RYDOM:  Sicily  xxxiii.  (1809) 

318  A  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  ices.     1831   DISRAELI 
_]  'ng.  Duke  xiii,  The  cakes  and  the  confectionary,  and  the 
ices.     1848  THACKERAY  I  'an.  Fair  xiii,  He  went  out  and  ate 
ices  at  a  pastry-cook's  shop.     1850  T.  '&  J.  M.  MOKTON  All 
that  Glitters  etc.  11,  Toby,  take  that  load  of  pine  apple  ice 
into  the  ball-room,  and  present  an  ice  to  each  lady. 

b.    =Iaxi;. 

1725  Bvaxjtt  Font.  Diet.  s.v.  March  fane.  You  may  also 
ice  them  . .  and  the  Ice  is  to  be  bak'd  with  the  Oven-lid. 
1819  Pcintelogici,  Av,  ..concreted  sugar. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

6.  simple  tittrib. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  \.  ii.  253  It  was  a  Sword  of  Spaine;  the 
Ice  brookes  temper.  1744  (fitlt-)  An  Account  of  the  Glacieres 
or  Ice  Alps  in  Savoy.  1813  ELLIS  Brands  1'of.  Ami,/.  II. 

319  «o/V,We.  .have  heard  of  Ice  Fairs  on  the  River  Thames. 
1884  Longni.  Mag.  Feb.  413  The  ice  harvest  lasts  about  two 
months.     1884  Bath  Jrnl.  16  Feb.  7/2  The  ice  carnival  at 
Montreal  opened  on  Monday.    Ibid.,  In  the  evening  the  Ice 
Palace  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  structure.    1895  Westm. 
Gaz.  31  Aug.  3/1  We  are  increasing  our  ice  consumption  at 
about  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  a  year.     1898  IHd.  31  Mar. 
2/1  The  crew  will  consist  of  twenty-four  men,  all  of  them 
experienced  in  ice  navigation. 

7.  General  combinations :  a.  attrib.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ice,  connected  with,  characterized   by, 
occurring  in,  performed  on,  ice  or  the  ice,  as  ice- 
battle,  -break,  -chart,  -due,  -coldness,  -crack,  -cross- 
"!ft   -fight,    -flower,   -fog,    -hole,    -jam,    -marsh, 
-measurement,     -melting,     -movement,    -pressure, 
-range,  -ravine,  -road,  -shove,  -spot,  -storm,  -temper, 
-track,  -tramp,  -travel,  -upheaval,  -voice,  -walk ; 
esp.  in  names  of  tools  and  implements  used  in  the 
harvesting,  carriage,  and  storage  of  ice  for  economic 
purposes,   as   ice-barge,  -basket,  -crusher,  -cutter, 
-fork,  -leveller,  -mallet,  -marker,  -pick,  -preserver, 
-scraper,  -shaver,  -spade,  -tongs,  -tool. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxix.  297  The  scars  which 
their  own  "ice-battles  had  impressed  on  the  vessels.  Ibid. 
I.  xxiv.  314,  I  met  my  officers,  .and  showed  them  my 
charts.  Ibid.  I.  xii.  133  On  this  return  I  had  much  less 
difficulty  with  the  *ice-cracks.  Ibid,  II.  xxvi.  267  The  third 
[sledge]  we  had  to  reserve  as  essential  to  our  "ice-crossings. 
1883  fisheries  Exkib.  Cafat.  2co*Ice-crusher,  ice-picks,  and 


seal.     1863  LYELL  Antic/.  Man  viii.  (ed.  31  139  When  '  *ice- 
jams  '  occur  on  the  St.  Lawrence.      1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 

I.  xxiv.  314  Knowledge  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  its  "ice- 
movements.     1896  NANSEN  in  Daily  Chron.  2  Nov.  4  'i  The 
*ice-pressures  began  to  be  tremendous.     1884  S.  E.  DAWSON 
Handok.  Canada  122  The  *ice-roads  [across  the  St.  Law- 
rence] are  always  marked  out  by  spruce-trees  stuck  in  the 
snow.     1865  PAKKMAN  Champlain  xi.  (1875)  334  He  built  a 
wall  of  bricks  . .  in  order  to  measure  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  '  "ice-shove '  in  the  spring.     1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade,* Ice-tongs,  utensils  for  taking  up  ice  at  a  table.    1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Ice-tongs,   grasping   implements  for 
carrying  blocks  of  ice.      1856  KANE  Arct.   l-~..\p[.  I.  vi.  58 
Nothing  of  *ice-upheaval  has  ever  been  described  equal 
to  this. 

b.  Composed  or  consisting  of  ice  ;  as  ice-barri- 
cade, -barrier,  -bay,  -beach,  -bed,  -block,  -cake,  -cas- 
cade, -case,  -cataract,   -chain,  -cliff,  -cone,  -crag, 
-disc,  -dock,  -drift,  -drop,  -dust,  -expanse,   -float, 
-fragment,  -growth,  -hummock,  -lake,  -lump,  -mass, 
-neck,  -ocean,  -pearl,  -pile,  -plain,  -precipice,  -rain, 
-ridge,  -roof,   -sea,  -shoal,  -slope,  -surface,  -table, 
-torrent,  -trap,  -vault,  -wall,  -waste,  -wharf. 

1856  KANE  Aret.  Expl.  I.  xx.248  Deep  cavities  filled  with 
MIOW  intervened  between  lines  of  *ice-barricades.  Ibid. 
xxxi.  421  A  brig,  high  and  dry.  spending  an  Arctic  winter 
over  an  Arctic  *ice-bed.  1853  —  Grinnell  £.v/>.  xxvi.  (1856) 
218  There  it  was,  with  the  gangway  stairs  of  'ice-block 
masonry.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Cf.  Ice  Age  (1894)  543  The  glacier 
descends  in  a  series  of  *ice-cataracts.  1860  TYNDALL  Glae. 

II.  viii.  266  Such  sand-layers  give  birth  to  'ice-cones.      1856 
KANE    Arct.    li.rpl.    1.    xxv.    327    The   *ice-drift  from  the 
southern  of  these  had  now  piled  itself  in  our  way.     1795-7 
SOUTHEY  Juvenile  fy  Minor  Poems  Poet.  Wks.  II.  97  IJIut- 
lipt,  an  *ice-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose.     1860  'IV 
Glae.  i.  xviii.  124  An  avalanche  . .  came  heralded  by  tluuds 
of  *ice-dust.    1774  GOLDSM.  f\a(.  Hist.  117761  IV.  326  They 
[bears]  are  not  only  seen  at  land,  but  often  on  *ice-flM;us, 
several  leagues  at  sea.     1897  1-idin.  A'<T'.  Oct.  325  Amune; 
the  "ice-hummocks  off  the  southern  shore  of  Franz  Josef 
Land.     1591  Svi.\  KSTLR  I'rry  133  North-west  winde  ..  his 
volleys  racqueted,  Of  bounding  Balls  of  *Ice-pearl  slippery 
shining.     1853  KANE  G rinnell  Exp.  1.  (1856)  485  The  great 
'ice-plain  formed  one  continuous  sheet  from  the  Grei 
shore  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     1860  TYNOALL  Glac.  i. 
xi.  8_4  breathing  more  freely  after  we  had  cleared  the  "ice- 
precipice.     Ibid.  i.  xxii.  152,  1  waited  for  him  . .  and  helped 
him  down  the  *ice-slope.     1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  vii.  71 
\Ve  could  see  the  strait  growing  still  narrower,  and   the 
heavy  'ice-tables  grinding  up.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  xxiv. 
173,  I  visited  the  'ice-wall  at  the  Tacul. 

c.  instrumental,  with  passive  participles,  forming 
adjs.,    as    ice-battered,    -beinarbled,   -born,    -built, 
-capped,  -chained,  -checked,  -chocked,  -clad,  -clogged, 
•clothed,  -cooled,  -covered,  -crusted,  -cumbered,  -em- 
bossed, -enveloped, -fed,  -glazed, -ground,  -imprisoned, 


ICE. 

-laden,  -lined,  -locked,  -marked,  -polished,  -preserved, 
-rubbed,  -sheltered,  -worn.     Also  ice-like. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxviii.  364  Ensconced  in  our 
ittered  citadel.     1757  OKAY   Progr.   Poesy  n.  ii,   In 
climes  beyond  the  solar  road,  Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  '  ice- 
built  mountains  roam.      1799  CAMPBELL  Pleas.  Hope  it.  122 
The   "ice-chain'd   waters  slumbering   on   the  shore.      1880 


a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  I'oetns,  Dog  of  Alps  i.  The  "ice-covered 
scalps  .  .  of  the  Alps.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xiv.  156 
Through  the  "ice-crusted  window-panes  of  the  cabin.  1798 
SOTHEBY  tr.  n-'ulatuTf  Oberon  (1826)  I.  97  Wedg'd  in 
masses  "ice-emboss'd.  1813  COLERIDGE  Remorse  n.  i.  18 

•  glazed  precipice.  1872  TYNDALL  Forms  of  ll'ater 
§  365  The  *ice-ground  part  of  the  mountains  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  splintered  crests.  1860  TYNDALL  Glae. 
i.  xvi.  107  Between  us  and  the  'ice-laden  valley.  1860 

**.  THOMK 


A.   R.  \VALLACE  fst.   Life  176  The  *ice-preserved  Arctic 
mammalia.     1860  G.  H.  K.    I'ac.  Tour.  165  Smooth,  grey, 

ice-worn,  gneiss  banks.  1803  SIR  H.  H.  HOWORTH  Glacial 
Xighiwtirt1  II.  704  The  higher  parts  of  the  DovrefelcU  .. 
have  not  been  ice-worn. 

d.  parasynthetic,  as  ice-bearded,  -belted,  -hearted, 
-helmed^  -pillared,  -ribbed  adjs. 

1591  SYI.VESTKR  I'vry  174  "'Ice-bearded  Boreas.  1819 
SHELLEV  Ccnci  in.  j.  153  Oh,  *ice-hearted  counsellor  !  1875 
LONGF.  Pandora  vi.  /  'oices  cfthc  Waters,  The  mountains, 


Harp,  The  thunders  of  the  "ice-ribbed  ocean. 

e.  objective,  as  ice-blasting,  -breaking,  -cutting, 
-haunting,  -loving,  -making,  sbs.  and  adjs. 

1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  362  "Ice-breaking  Boat  . . 
used  in.. sailing  among  the  Ice.  1831  Editi.  Rev.  LIII. 
343  "Ice-haunting,  .species.  Ibid., "Ice-loving  and  maritime 
species.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  488_  Harrison's  "ice- 
making  machine,  -is  a  particular  application  of  the  exhaust- 
ing air-pump.  1856  KANE  Aret.  Expl.  I.  vi.  64  A  smart 
'ice-shattering  breeze,  to  open  a  road  for  us. 

8.  Special  Combinations :  ice-action,  the  action 
of  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  esp.  during  the 
glacial  period  ;  ice-age,  the  glacial  period  (see 
GLACIAL  3) ;  ice-anchor,  a  grapnel  for  holding 
a  ship  to  an  ice-floe ;  ice-apron,  a  pointed  structure 
for  protecting  a  bridge-pier  from  ice  carried  down 
by  the  stream ;  ice-auger,  an  auger  for  boring 
large  holes  in  ice,  used  in  ice-fishing ;  ice-ax,  an 
ax  used  by  Alpine  climbers,  for  cutting  steps  in 
icy  slopes  ;  ice-bag,  an  india-rubber  bag  filled  with 
ice  and  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body  for  medical 
or  surgical  purposes;  ice-banner  (U.S.)  =  ice- 
feathers  (Cent.  Diet.)  ;  ice-beam,  a  beam  placed 
at  the  stern  or  bow  of  a  ship  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  ice  ;  ice-bearer,  a  frost-bearer  or  CRYOPHORUS  ; 
ice-bed,  a  stratified  glacial  deposit ;  ice-belt,  the 
fringe  of  ice  along  an  Arctic  coast;  =  ICE-FOOT; 
ice-boulder,  a  boulder  conveyed  by  glacial  action ; 
ice-box,  a  box  or  compartment  for  holding  ice,  an 
ice-chest ;  or  one  that  is  kept  cold  by  means  of  ice  ; 
ice-calk  =  CALK  sbl  2  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875) ; 
ice-calorimeter,  an  apparatus  for  determining 
specific  heat  by  means  of  ice ;  ice-canoe,  a  canoe 
with  iron  runners  for  use  on  frozen  lakes  or  rivers ; 
ice-cataplasm  =  ice-poultice  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.) ;  ice- 
cave,  a  cave  which  contains  ice  even  in  summer ; 
ice-chair,  a  chair  fitted  with  runners  so  as  to  be 
propelled  easily  upon  ice  ;  a  sledge-chair ;  ice- 
chamber,  a  compartment  containing,  or  cooled  by, 
ice ;  a  refrigerating  chamber ;  ice-chest  (see  quot.) ; 
ice-chisel,  a  chisel  used  for  cutting  holes  in  ice,  or 
splitting  blocks  of  ice ;  ice-claw,  an  iron  claw  for 
grappling  and  lifting  blocks  of  ice  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875)  ;  ice-closet,  an  ice-chamber  or  ice- 
chest  ;  ice-clothes,  clothing  suitable  for  wearing 
on  the  Arctic  ice  ;  ice-compress  =  ice-pon 
(tyit.  Soc.  Lex.  1886);  ice-craft,  ability  to  deal 
with  the  ice  in  mountaineering  or  Arctic  explora 
tion  ;  icemanship  ;  ice-creeper  =  ice-calk  (Knight 
Diet.  Mech.  1875);  fice-dagger,  an  icicle;  ice- 
drift,  drifted  ice  in  the  mass ;  ice-drill  =  ice-auger; 
ice-drops,  in  Bat.,  transparent  processes  resembling 
icicles,  as  in  the  ice-plant  (Webster  1864) ;  ice- 
elevator,  a  machine  for  lifting  blocks  of  ice  to 
a  higher  level  ;  ice-escape,  an  apparatus  for  rescu- 
ing persons  who  have  fallen  through  the  ice  ;  ice- 
farm  (U.S.'),  a  place  where  the  business  of  pro- 
curing ice  for  commercial  purposes  is  carried 
on  ;  ice-feathers,  feather-like  forms  assumed 
by  ice  exposed  to  wind,  in  mountainous  parts  of 
the  United  States  (Cent.  Diet.}  ;  ice-fender,  a 
fender  or  guard  to  protect  a  vessel  from  being 
injured  by  ice  (Ogilvie  1882)  ;  ice-ferns,  the 
fern-like  formations  produced  on  the  surface  of 
glass  by  the  action  of  frost  ;  ice-fish,  the  caplin 
(Funk,  ;  ice-fishing,  fishing  in  winter  through 
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holes  made  in  the  ice ;  ice-flow,  an  ice-stream  ; 
t  ice-flowers  =  ice-ferns ;  ice-fox,  the  Arctic  fox  ; 
ice-glass  =  crackle-glass  (CRACKLE  s/>.  3);  ice- 
gorge  ( c".  _SV) ,  an  accumulation  of  ice-blocks  chok- 
ing the  bed  of  a  river  ;  ice-gull,  a  name  given  in 
N.  America  to  the  glaucous  gull  and  the  ivory  gull ; 
ice-ladder  =  ice-escape ;  ice-leaf,  a  local  name  of 
Mullein,  I'cibascnm  T/iapsus  (Britten  &  Holl.) ; 
ice-ledge  -  ICE-FOOT  ;  ice-loon,  the  great  northern 
diver  (U.S.);  ice-machine,  a  machine  for  the 
artificial  production  of  ice  ;  ice-maker,  one  who 
manufactures  artificial  ice  ;  ice-mark,  a  mark, 
scratch,  or  groove  produced  by  ice-action,  esp. 
Ijy  glacial  action  during  the  ice-age ;  t  ice- 
meer.  a  cake  of  ground-ice ;  ice-mill,  a  spot  where 
a  glacier  grinds  out  the  underlying  rock  by  the 
action  of  loose  stones,  a  glacier-mill ;  ice-pack, 
a  body  of  separate  pieces  of  drift-ice  closely  packed 
so  as  to  form  one  great  ice-field ;  ice-pail,  a  pail 
for  holding  ice,  in  which  bottles  of  wine,  etc.  are 
plunged  in  order  to  cool  the  liquor;  ice-paper 
[tr.  F.  papier  glace~\,  transparent  gelatine  in  thin 
sheets  used  in  copying  drawings  (Cent.  Diet.)  ; 
ice-period,  the  glacial  period  of  Geology,  the  ice- 
age  ;  ice-pit,  a  pit  in  which  ice  is  stored  for 
preservation;  ice-pitcher,  a  pitcher  with  double 
sides,  or  of  non-conducting  material,  for  holding 
broken  ice  or  iced  water;  ice -plane  (see  quots.)  ; 
ice-poultice,  a  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  pounded 
ice,  for  application  to  inflamed  parts  of  the  body 
(C.  A.  Harris  Diet.  Med.  Terminal.  1854-67); 
ice-pudding,  a  frozen  confection  in  the  form  of 
pudding ;  ice-pulae,  the  throbbing  movement 
which  precedes  an  ice-quake  ;  ice-quake,  the 
convulsion  which  accompanies  the  break-up  of  an 
ice-field  or  ice-floe ;  ice-raft,  a  floating  sheet  of 
ice ;  ice-ram,  a  pointed  projection  from  a  ship's 
bows,  to  assist  it  in  forcing  its  way  through 
ice  ;  ice-river  —  ICE-STREAM  ;  ice-room  =  ice- 
chamber;  ice-safe,  a  meat-safe  having  chambers 
for  containing  ice  ;  ice-sandal,  a  sandal  or  golosh 
with  spiked  sole,  worn  on  ice ;  ice-saw,  a  large 
saw  employed  by  Arctic  voyagers  and  in  ice  harvest- 
ing for  cutting  ice ;  ice-screw,  an  ice-elevator 
having  a  spiral  motion  ;  ice-ship,  a  ship  specially 
built  to  resist  ice-pressure  ;  ice-shoe,  a  spiked  shoe 
used  for  walking  on  ice ;  ice-shop,  a  shop  where 
ice  is  sold  ;  ice-spur,  a  spur  or  spike  fixed  in  the 
sole  of  a  boot,  to  assist  in  walking  on  ice  ;  ice- 
station,  a  station  where  ice  is  collected  for  storage ; 
ice-stick,  a  stick  with  a  spike  at  the  end,  used  in 
walking  on  ice ;  ice-strise,  thin  lines  of  scoring 
made  in  rocks  by  ice  passing  over  them ;  ice- 
system,  a  connected  system  or  group  of  glacier*  ; 
ice-whale,  the  great  polar  whale ;  ice-yacht  = 
ICE-BOAT  i ;  hence  ice-yachting,  -yachtsman. 

1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  308  Proof  of  a  close  connection 
between  "ice-action  and  contorted  stratification.  1873  J. 
GEIKIE  (title)  The  Great  *Ice  Age.  1888  Daily  News  17 
Sept.  3/1  Geologists  have  lately  been  working  out  the  facts 
of  what  is  called  the  '  Glacial  Period  ',  or  the  '  Ice  Age  '. 
1774  C.  I.  Pinprs  Voy.  N.  Pole  59  The  ice  being  all  round 
us,  we  got  out  our  *ice-anchors,  and  moored  along-side 
a  field.  1880  Standard  20  May  3  The  vessel  will  . .  '  hook 
on'  with  an  S-shaped  ice-anchor  to  the  floe  alongside.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  .!/«/<.  1161/1  The  "ice-aprons  of  the  PJads's 
St.  Louis  Railway  Bridge  are  200  feet  long  and  60  feet 
wide.  i8ao  SCOHESBV  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  349  "ate,  The 
'  ""ice-axe ',  with  which  the  hole  is  made.  . .  Sometimes  an 
'ice-drill'  ..  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  1894  FKNN 
In  Alpine  y,illey  I.  44  The  ice-axes  they  carried.  1883 
Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  15  The  use  of  the  spinal  *ice-bags  for 
sea-sickness.  1820  SCORESBV  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  II.  191  Oak- 
timbers,  called  *ice-beams,  about  12  inches  square  and  25 
feet  in  length  are  placed  beneath  the  hold  beams.  184* 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc.,  'Ice-Bearer.  1885  ELIZ.  C.  AGASSIZ 
Louis  Afassiz  I.  289  The  ancient  'ice-beds  and  moraines  of 
England.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  viii.  78  The  little  brig 
was  fast  to  the  'ice-belt  which  lined  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs. 
1875  "Ice-box  [see  tce-c/iest}.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch 
ft  I  lockm.  65  The  '  ice-box ' . .  is  also  a  metal  chamber,  with 
a  receptacle  for  ice  round  the  sides,  and  jacketed  all  over 
with  a  non-conductor-  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.^Ice^  nest, 
a  form  of  domestic  *ice-chamber  having  apartments  for  the 
ice  and  the  provisions,  the  food-chamber  being  cooled  by 
air  . .  from  the  ice-box  or  by  the  cold  side  of  the  latter. 
1893  GLADSTQNE  Sf.  Ho.  Com.  23  Feb.,  In  the  great  sea- 
going  steamers  there  is  always  an  ice-chamber.  1897 
HuGiits  Mediterranean  /•',  -':•>•  v.  i.ji  .Milk .  .should  be.  .kept 


in  the  ice-chest.      1853  KANE  Grimifll  F.xp.  xlix.  (1856)  468 
While  three  men  were  out  on  a  low  berg  . .  one  of  them  . . 


taking  the  place  of  wading-bools.  1519  HOKMAN  /  ~ulg.  103  b, 
A  childe  was  slayne  with  an  *yse  dagger  tParuvlus  stiria 
occisusest].  1867  M.iiu.v  .V.-Mt-w'.  xxxvi.  III.  557  i 
was  already  filled  with  *ice-drifl.  1820  'Ice-drill  [see  Ice- 
ax}.  1864  ll/uilr.  Land.  Ne-.c'S  9  Jan.  31  'i  A  number  of 
sledge-chairs  and  an  -ii.e-es.  a]  yed  to  the  place 

of  amusement.  1889  J'a/t  Mull  <<"•  .<>  Feb.  3/1  When  the 
winter  fairly  sets  in  the  scene  on  an  'ice-farm  is  a  busy  one. 
1864  TI.NNVSON  Aylmers  !•'.  222  Fine  as  "fa 


January  panes.     1873  J.   GEIKIE  C/.   Iff  Age  (1894)  542, 
I  m.iy  --hortly  describe  one  or  two  of  the  better  known  of 
the  old  "ice-flows.     1694  Ace.  .Se-\  l.a'e  i  \>y.  n.  (1711)  41 
Just  as  *Ice  flowers  on  our  Gla^-wiiiduu s,  get  ;•.!! 
figures.     1884  W.  H.  I'.ISHOP  in  JIn't 

An  *ice-gorge  forming  in  the  river  . .  has  Miiashed  . .  whole 
leets  of  them.  1860  All  I  'ear  R  tut/id  No.  39.  293  The  man 
with  the  ^ice-ladder  on  wheels  . .  cannot  get  any  nearer  to 
ue.  1775  BARKIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  I. XV.  252  The  *ice- 
naker  belonging  to  me  . .  made  a  sufficient  quantity  in  ttic 
winter  fur  the  supply  of  the  tab)' 

season.  1792  WILLIAMS  ibid.  LXXXIII.  56 The  ice-makers 
nformed  me  the  cold  was  most  intense.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
27  They  [the  Oxford  watermen]  frequently  meet  the  *Ice- 
meers  (for  so  they  call  the  cakes  of  Ice  thus  coming  from 
the  bottom)  in  their  very  rise.  1891  fall  Mall  G.  30  Nov. 
3/1  A  wedge  of  rounded  rock,  worn  smooth  by  the  vast  *ice- 
mills  of  the  glacial  epoch.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  F..i/>. 
xxviii.  (1856)  234  Apprehensions  of  being  frozen  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  'ice-pack.  1773  Lond.  Citron.  7  Sept.  248/3 
Ice-pails.  1850  LEVER  Martins  ofCro'  M.  264  Four  bottles 
.rose  from  amidst  the  crystal  ruins  of  a  well-filled  ice-pail. 
1876  AGASSIZ  Geol.  St.  Ser.  n.  too  The  vegetation  which 
succeeded  the  "ice-period  was  of  a  different  character.  1775 
BARKER  in  Phil.  Tr.ins.  LXV.  255  In  their,  .visits  with  me 
to  the  'ice-pits.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  '•Ice-plane, 
an  instrument  for  smoothing  away  the  rough  surface  of  ice 
. .  before  cutting  and  carting  it  away  for  storage.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meelt.,  Ice-plane,  . .  2,  an  instrument  for 
shaving  off  fragments  of  ice  for  cooling  drinks.  1869  Punch 
10  July  2/2  An  *ice-pudding  to  follow  turtle  soup,  or  boiled 
mutton  to  be  eaten  after  custard.  1888  J.  PAYN  Myst. 
Mirbridge  (Tauchn.)  II.  i.  8  From  soup  till  ice-pudding 
time.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxii.  (1856)  279  The  deep 
tillness.  .the  mysterious  *ice-pulse,  as  if  the  energies  were 
gathering  for  another  strife.  1891  Dublin  A'tT'.  Oct.  278 
The  perils  of  the  awful  'ice-quake  in  the  convulsed  and 
riven  floe.  1836  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxiii.  228  The 
transporting  forces  of  the  "ice-raft.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice 
Age  xxviii.  393  Fleets  of  icebergs  and  icerafts.  1895 
Westm.  Gaz.  3  Aug.  1/3  A  barque-rigged  sailing-ship . .  fur- 
nished  with  a  double  copper  hull  and  *ice-ram.  1872 
TYNDALL  Forms  of  Water  %  364  It  is  indubitable  that  an 
*ice-river  . .  once  flowed  through  the  vale  of  Hasli.  1842 
FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc.,  *  Ice-saw,  a  large  saw  used  for 
cutting  through  the  ice,  for  relieving  ships  when  frozen  up. 
1878  A.  H.  MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  Sea  iy.  49  Ice-saw  crews 
were  organized  in  readiness  for  cutting  a  dock.  1885 
SCHLEY  &  SOLEY  Rescue  of  Greely  viii.  113  The  first  [i.e. 
sealers]  are  distinctively  *ice-ships.  1824  Blackiv.  Mag.  XV. 
172/2  His  one  hand  armed  with  a  broom,  and  his  other 
charged  with  the  *ice-shoes,  or  tramps.  1875  CROLL  Climate 
<y  T.  xxx.  510  Blocks  of  ice  . .  in  the  windows  of  *ice-shops. 
1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,*lce-spurre,z.  shooe  driuen  full  of 
iron  nailes  pointed.  1642  FULLER  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  iv.  i. 
240  He  standeth  but  in  a  slippery  place ;  and  therefore 
needs  constantly  to  wear  ice-spurres,  for  he  rather  glides 
than  goes.  1893  W'estin.  Gaz.  27  Mar.  4/2  The  party  had 
to  unbuckle  their  shoes  and  climb,  with  the  help  of  ice- 
spurs  and  axes.  1868  B.  J.  LOSSING  Hudson  304  Rockland 
Lake  village,  .[is]  the  most  extensive  *ice-station  on  the 
river.  1872  C.  KING  Mountaineer.  Sierra.  NK.  vii.  147, 
I  found  unmistakable  'ice-striae,  showing  that  the  glacier 
had  actually  poured  over  the  brink.  1876  T.  G.  BONNEY 
in  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  No.  306  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia must  have  had  their  own  *ice-systems.  1882  Stand- 
ard i  Dec.  5 '4  The  "ice  yacht  is  really  a  skeleton  boat 
mounted  on  gigantic  runners.  1881  Scribuer's  Mag.  XXII. 
532/1  *Ice-yachting  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  recklessness. 
Ice  (3is),  v.  Also  5  yse,  7  yce.  [f.  the  sb.] 
1.  trans,  a.  To  cover  with  ice.  (Also  to  ice  over.} 
To  ice  up,  to  fill  up  with  ice.  b.  To  convert  into 
ice  ;  to  freeze,  congeal. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2883  (Dublin  MS.)  To  be  grete  flode 
ofgratun  to-gederbai  ryddyn,  And  fyndyn  it  frosyn  |>aim 


po 
R. 


-  , 

byfore,  a  fute-thyke  ysyd.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev. 
I.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  80  My  trembling  joynts  (Iced  quite  over 
with  a  froz'd  cold  sweate).  a  1639  WKBSTEK  Affnu  «r 
Virginia,  v.  (1654)  59  This  sight  hath  stiffned  all  my  operant 
'  ' 


,    . 

ers  ic'd  all  my  blood,  benum'd  my  motion  quite.  1658 
.  WHITE  tr.  Dish's  /'«:«/.  Symf.  11660)  147  When  it  is 
iced  all  ouer,  he  shall  feel  neither  heat  nor  cold.  1829 
Examiner  21/2  A  frost  that  iced  the  spray  of  the  sea  as  it 
fell  on  the  deck.  1858  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xvii.  201  Icing 
up  again  the  opening  in  the  walls. 

C.  fig.  To  cause  to  become  frigid  or  cold  anil 
reserved  in  manner  ;  ci.to  break  the  ice  :  lcEs6.  zb. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxix.  293  Laying 
myself  open  to  too  early  a  suspicion,  I  thought  would  but 
ice  the  girl  over.  1748  —  Clarissa  11811)  111.  i.  3  Such  a 
sudden  transition  must  affect  her  ;  must  ice  her  over. 

2.  To  cover  or  garnish  (cakes,  etc.)  with  a  concre- 
tion of  sugar  (cf.  ICING). 

1602  PLAT  Detightes  for  Ladies  xviii,  To  make  Turn- 
holds..  when  they  are  baked,  yce  them.  1725  BKAUI.EY 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  March  pane.  To  ice  March-Panes.  1852 
MRS.  ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  xvi.  ted.  n.i  335  The  best  mode 
of  icing  fruit  tarts,  .is  to  moisten  the  paste  with  cold  water, 
sift  sugar  thickly  upon  it  [etc.]. 

b    fig.  To  cover  or  surround  as  with  ice. 

1679  PULLER  Mod.  of  the  Ck.  of  F.ngl.  To  Rdr.  a 
and  passion,  and  hardy  confidence,  iced  over  with  -ume 
sanctimonious    pretences.      1890    CLARK   RUSSEI 
Trag.  II.  xxv.  281  The  moon  .  .  was  now  icing  her  cnmsun 
visage  with  crystal. 

3.  To  refrigerate  with  ice  ;  to  cool  (esp.  wine)  by 
placing  among  ice. 

i82«  T  CofNETT  Footman's  Direct.  130  If  you  have  ice- 
nails  to  ice  the  wine,  let  this  be  done.   1877  M 
Mirnm  I.  24  The  champagne  is  iced.     1885.  /  ;" 
ed.)  18  Sept.  15,  •  The  ti.sh  ..re  iced,  packed  in  bra 

4.  To  make  cold  ;  to  freeze,  chill.     Chief!)  -Jig. 


Much  trouble  had  iced  her  nature.  1873  M.  COLLINS  Squire 
Site/tester  111.  iii.  26  Her  very  entlniiUiMii  •,  \\erc  cold  ;  she 
iced  you.  .by  the  tone  of  her  , 

5.  iiilr.  To  turn  to  ic;  ;  h.\snfig. 

1839  P,AILI:V  Pestus  xx.  (1848)  266  Winter  is  when  these 
we  fc-v  Uie  heart  ices  then.  /£/'</.  xxviii. 

e  icing. 

•ice,  .'"//M,  in  Ml-,  also  -is(e,  -ys,e,  etc. 

1.  a.  i  origin,  ad.  I.. 
-it  in  .  Sp.  -icia.  It.  •<:/<;),  or  -ititt\,  -ilium  (Sp.  -icio, 
It.  -hip).     Thus  avarice,  justice,  malice,  notice  (ad. 
L.  avaritia,  justitia,  inalitia,   nii/itia),  the   later 
police  (ad.  L.  folitia  =  politia  ,,    and   the   Krench 
formations  cowardice,  jaundice.      The   masc.    and 
ncut.  are  represented  by  novice,  precipice,  service 

nen'itiu'i.  ft  idpitium,  servitium}. 
L.  -itia  would  normally  have  given  OF.  .else,  -vise,  through 
common  Romanic  •£(  ja,  -e~ja,  but  in  the  literary  language 
this  was  represented  by  -t-tv,  -esee  (as  in  parece,p<ires-ce  '.-  L. 
figritia',  /taut-fee,  haut-escc  ',  —  L.  altitiii',  subsequently 
assimilated  to  -esse  from  L.  -issa  (cf.  mod.F.  noblesse, 
paresse,  kavtesse). 

2.  The   ending  -ice  has   various   other  origins, 
partly  through  assimilation  to  the  preceding  ; 

in  the  words  (accomplice,  (apprentice,  bodice, 
caprice,  coppice,  crevice,  lattice,  'poidlice,  practice. 

Iceberg  (ai'sbaag).  Also  8  ice-burg.  [Adapted 
form  of  the  term  employed  in  several  of  the  cognate 
languages,  M  L)n.  ,  Du.  ijsbcrg,  G.  eisberg,  Da.  isl'jerg, 
Sw.  isberg  (f.  is  ICE  +  berg  hill,  mountain)  ;  prob. 
taken  immediately  from  Du.] 

f  1.  An  Arctic  glacier,  which  comes  close  to  the 
coast,  and  is  seen  from  the  sea  as  a  hill  or  '  hum- 
mock '.  Obs.  Cf.  ICE-BILL,  ICE-MOUNTAIN. 

1774  Jrul.  Voy.  under  Com.  Phipps  44  Of  the  ice-hills 
there  are  seven.  .These  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  seven 
ice-burgs,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  highest  of  the  kind  in 


, 

the  country  [Spitzbergen].     1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  K.  Pole 
70  Icebergs  are  large  bodies  of  ice  fillin 


, „ „ ing  the  valhes  between 

the  high  mountains ;  the  face  towards  the  sea  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular. 1797  Encycl.  Brit.  s.v.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace. 
Arctic  Kef.  I.  101  The  Iceberg  ..  written  Ysberg  by  the 
Dutch  signifies  ice-mountain,  I  speak  not  here  of  the  islands 
of  ice  which  are  borne  to  southern  climates  on  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  but  of  those  prodigious  lodgments  of  ice  which 
occur  in  the  valleys.  Ibid.  108  Icebergs  are  as  permanent 
as  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest..  In  some  places,  .the  berg 
or  glacier  makes  its  way  to  a  great  extent  into  the  sea.  .and 
then  being  capable  of  large  dismemberments,  gives  rise  to 
the  kind  of  mountainous  masses  or  icebergs,  found  afloat. 
1821  BYRON  Juan  iv.  c,  'Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives 
assistance  From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow. 

2.  A  detached  portion  of  an  Arctic  glacier  carried 
out  to  sea ;  a  huge  floating  mass  of  ice,  often  rising 
to  a  great  height  above  the  water.  Formerly  also 
called  ice-island,  also  island  or  shoal  of  ice. 

1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Artie  Keg.  I.  250  The  term  Ice-berg 
. .  is  also  as  commonly  extended  to  the  large  peaks  . .  or 
islets  of  ice,  that  are  found  floating  in  the  sea.  1835  SIK  J . 
Ross  A'arr.  -aid  Voy.  iv.  50  But  one  iceberg  was  seen 
to-day,  and  that  a  very  small  one.  1853  KANE  Grinn,  U 
Erp  viii.  (1856)  58  Ice-berg.  [Note\  This  term  is  applied 
by  many  authors  to  ice  masses  either  on  shore  or  at  sea. 
1  restrict  it  to  detached  ice,  in  contradistinction  to  the  glacier 
or  ice  in  situ.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  163  The  icebergs, 
like  glaciers,  are  laden  with  fragments  of  rock. 

3.J!f.  A  person  compared  to  an  iceberg,  on 
account  of  his  cold  unemotional  nature. 

1840  LADY  C.  BURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  v,  Captain  Thelwal  is 
a  perfect  iceberg.  1882  SPURGEON  Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  79 
We  neither  care  for  devout  dunces  nor  for  intellectual  ice- 
bergs. 

4.  Comb.,s&  iceberg-droppings,  boulders,  gravel, 
clay,  etc.  dropped  by  melting  icebergs ;  iceberg- 
green,  a  light  green  resembling  that  of  an  iceberg. 

1889  J  GEIKIE  in  Xature  19  Sept.,  The  drifts  of  those 
regions  are  not  iceberg-droppings ..  but  true  moraimc  matter 
and  fluvio-glacial  detritus.  1895  Daily  N*m  19  Jan.  8/: 
One  of  the  Polish  dresses  is  in  iceberg  green  cloth. 

Hence  I-ceberger,  one  who  has  had  e\\ 
I    of  icebergs;  I'cebergship,  coldness,  indifference  ; 
I-cebergy  "•,  cold,  icy. 

1842  United  Service  Mag.  n.  154  Many  a  fine  fe"°w  "?s 
doomed  to  fall,  before  official  icebergship  was  thawed.  1861 
L  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  217  Cautuin  Knight,  an  experienced 
iceberger.  1888  MRS.  SPENDER  Kept  secret  I.  xi.  198,  1  was 
prepared  with  my  most  icebergy  manner. 

I'ce-bird.  Ornith. 

1.   The  little  auk  or  sea-dove. 

,620  J  Mw.x  \'r.,:fen,mt:lai,d  11867)  A  iv  b.  The  sea 
fowles  are  Sea  Pigeons/Ice  l!mU,  Buttle  noses.  1694  A.< . 
Vrt-  Late  I'.'j:  n.  (1711)  ?8,  I  saw  al,o.  .  a  very  beautiful  Ice. 
bird,  which  was  .,o  tame,  that  we  might  have  taken  bin.. 
1777  G.  FORSTER  I'oy.  round  World  1.  no  A  small  black 
and  white  bird,  which  some  called  an  ice-bird.  1802  G. 
MONTAGU  Omith.  Diet.  ,18331  "67  Ice-bird,  a  name  for  the 
Rotche  or  Little  Auk. 

2    The  Indian  night-jar,  Capnmulgut  asmti.  us. 

1862  T.  C.  JKRDON  Birds  India  I.  *   "-'.   W.I 

note,  .is  like  the  sound  of  a  stone  scudding  ove,  ; 

,  .died  the  Ice-bird). 


frri'oiar"narm"oiiy"ai.ioni!  the 
be  neighbours.     1845 


elves,  «xJ-;°« 

»*"• 


.• 

Iceblink   .->i--,blink'.    [-DikgrU/iM, 

bliii/t,  1'a.  iisl'liult,  -Mi;  Sw.  istiink;  f.  1 

1'iI.I.NK  ill.-  4. 

The  question  of  the  original  language,  am  i 
combination,  is  obscu, 

HMM  in  iii.-  i  '  <'"=  Danish  Acwto  I 


ICE-BOAT. 

1.  A  luminous  appearance  on  the  horizon,  caused 
by  the  reflection  oflight  from  ice.  See  BLINK  s6.-  4. 

[1772-1818  :  sec  I  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  I'oy.  N. 

-i   A  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  which  the 
.  called  the  blink  of  the  ice.j     1817  SCORESBY  in  Ann. 
.  Cftron.  555  The  ice-blink  consists  in  a  stratum  of  a 
lucid  whiteness,  which  appears  in  that  p. 
next  the  horizon.     1843  SIR  J.  I  I.  171 

The  weather  was  beautifully  clear,  and  a  strong  ice-blink  in 
the  sky.  1885  Century  Mag.  N  :  he  floe 

hung  the  hazy  gray  of  the  '  ice-blink  '. 

'2.  The  name  of  a  range  of  lofty  ice  cliffs  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Greenland.  Also  generally  : 
An  ice-cliff,  the  sea-front  of  a  glacier.  ': 

(1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  132  The  famous  Ice-glance, 
called  in  some  charts,  Eis-blink.  It  is  a  large  high  field  of 
ice.]  1819  MONTGOMERY  Greenland  in.  63  O'er 
seas,  islands,  promontories  spread,  The  Ice-Blink  rears  its 
undulated  head.  [Note]  The  most  stupendous  accumula- 
tion of  ice  in  the  known  world,  which  has  been  long  dis- 
tinguished by  this  peculiar  name  by  the  Danish  navigators. 
1837  MACDOI'GALL  tr.  Graah's  £.  Cpiist  Greenland  (1839) 
24  To  such  cliffs  or  barriers  of  ice  I  shall  in  the  sequel  give 
the  name  of  ice-blink,  or  simply  blink.  The  reflection  of  ice 
in  the  atmosphere(  which  is  usually  designated  by  th.it 
name,  I  shall,  for  distinction's  sake,  call  'sky-blink  '. 
71  In  the  interior  of  the  bay  some  four  or  five  not  in- 
i  x-rable  ice-blinks  protrude  into  the  sea. 

Tee-boat. 

1.  A  boat  mounted  on  runners  for  propulsion  on 
the  ice ;  spec,  a  light  triangular  structure  mountrd 
on  skate-runners,  and  fitted  with  a  mast  and  sail, 
used  as  a  pleasure-boat  for  traversing  smooth  ice. 

1819  Pantelogin,  fee-boats,  boats  so  constructed  as  to  sail 
upon  ice  .  .They  go  with  incredible  swiftness,  sometimes  so 
quick  as  to  affect  the  breath.  1868  LOSSING  Hudscn  277 
The  river  had  offered  good  sport  for  skaters,  and  the  navi- 
gators of  ice-boats.  1875  KNUIHT  Diet.  Meek.  1161/1  The 
ice-boats  on  the  Maeze  and  Y,  in  Holland,  consist  of  ordinary 
boats  mounted  on  runners. 

2.  A  boat  or  barge  employed  to  break  the  ice  in 
a  river  or  canal. 

1842  FRANCIS  Diet.  Arts  etc.  s.v.,  The  other  kind  of  ice- 
boat is  a  heavily  laden  barge,  drawn  along  a  frozen  canal 
by*  a  number  of  horses,  and  in  its  passage  breaking  through 
the  ice,  and  thus  clearing  the  navigation.  1892  Daily 
31  Dec.  3/4  This  was  the  ice-boat — a  small  barge,  sharp  in 
the  bows,  much  like  a  tug  steamer,  and  the  greenish-grey 
sheet  of  ice  heaved  before  the  pressure  of  its  earning. 

Hence  I'ce-boa  ting,  sailing  in  an  ice-boat. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  15  Apr.  4/2  Ice-boating  is  perhaps 
a  more  dangerous_  amusement  than  we  are  led  to  believe. . 
and  ice-boat  accidents  are  frequent.  1887  Cornh.  M,i^: 
Mar.  275  Ice-boating  as  a  Canadian  sport  is  most  extensively 
practised  near  the  cities  and  towns  upon  the  great  lakes  of 
trie,  Huron,  and  Ontario. 

Tee-bolt,  [f-  BOLT  rf.i]  A  '  bolt'  or  dart  of 
ice  :  hence  fig.  a.  A  cold  piercing  sensation  ;  ,1 
sudden  deadly  chill,  b.  An  avalanche. 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  vs.  (1791)  38  The  keen  ice-bolt 
trembles  at  her  heart.  1829  MRS.  SOUTHEY  Churchyards  \. 
301  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  came  upon  Andrew  like 
an  ice-bolt.  1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  iv.  70  Pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  from  the  fearful  ice- 
bolts  of  the  mountain. 

Ice-bone  (3i'S|twun).  Chiefly  dial.  Forms: 
6-  ise-,  7-  ice-,  8  ize-,  9  isch-,  isohe-bone. 
[Known  from  i6thc.  :  corresponds  to  OLG.  tsbcn, 
MDtt.  ise-been  (ys-,ysc/t-,  yse-been^,  in  Kilian  is-, 
isch-been,  MDu.  ijsbeen  ;  MLG.  hch-,  tsbett,  LG. 
isben,  whence  mod.G.  eisbein  .Henisch  1616),  Da., 
Sw.  iisben,  isben ;  the  os  pubis  or  share-bone. 

The  OE.  tsbdn,  cited  in  some  Ger.  and  Du.  Dictionaries, 
appears  to  be  unverified  ;  but  the  OLG.  word  is  given  from 
a  Bodl.  V'irgil  Gloss  nothc.  MS.)  by  Gallc'e,  OS.  I'cxts  166  : 
'  clunis  isben  nel  arsbelli '.  Kilian  explains  Du.  isbeen, 
ischbeen  as  '  ischia,  coxendix,  os  inferius  circa  nates ;  et  os 
pubis,  os  pectinis '.] 

The  share-bone  (or  perh.  some  other  bone  of  the 
pelvis  or  haunch) ;  in  Cookery,  the  AITCH-BONE. 

1576  Exf.  Queen's  Table  in  Nichols  Progr.  (18231  II.  8  Ise- 
bones  . .  2  st.  . .  2  d.     1691  RAY  S.  <$•  E.  Country  Wds.,  Ice- 
bone,  a  rump  of  beef  (Nor/.}.     1703  THORKSBY  Let.  to  Ray, 
Ize-bone,  the  huckle-bone,  the  coxa  (Yorksk.}.     c  1818  }'ng. 
tl'itinan's  Compan.,  The  hind  quarter  contains  the  sirloin 
.  .and  the  ish.  each,  or  ash-bone,     a  1825  FORBY  I " 
A  nglia,  ice-bone,  a  part  of  the  rump  of  beef.     1828  t 
Dial.,  Ice-bone,  the  pelvis.     This  is  also  called  the  natch  or 
aitch-bone,  from  which  the   ice-bone  may   be  corrupted. 
1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss.,  Ice-bone,  the  edge-bone  of  beef. 

Ice-borne  (ai-s,b6^n).  ///.  a.  [f.  ICE  s/'.  + 
UHUXE  ppl.  a.]  borne  by  or  on  ice;  transported 
(as  a  boulder)  during  the  glacial  epi>ch. 

1850  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  8)  xvi.  231  The  line  of  coast 

..is  strewed.. with  iceborne  boulders,  often  6  feet  in  dia- 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xi.  u86o)  263,  I  suspected 

that  these  islands  [the  Azores]  had  been  partly  stocked  by 

ice-bome  seeds,  during  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Ice-bound  (ai's.buund  \ppl.a.  [f.  ICE  sb.  + 
li'iiND ///.  a.-]  Held  fast  or  confined  by  ice; 
frozen  in ;  surrounded  or  hemmed  in  by  ice. 

a  1659  CLEVELAND  Poems,  Content  14  S^nie  Ice-bound 
Wilderness.  1822  BYRON  /  Yj.  Jitd*.cir,.  \\vii,  A  nev.  Aurora 
borealis..seen,  when  ice-bound,  I  I'arry's  crew. 

1887  BOWEX  /  "irg.  ^Eneid  vr.  17  Daidalus  . .  Hailed  for  the 
ice-bound  north. 

Tce-brea:ker.     [f.  ICE  sb.  +  BREAKEII '.] 
1.   Anything  that  breaks  up  moving  ice,  so  as  to 
diminish  its  impact ;   spec,  a  structure  protecting 
the  upper  end  of  a  bridge-pier  (cf.  ice-apron). 


1856  KAXK  Ant.  F.xpl.  I.  vii.  68  Three  heavy  haw-trs 
out  to  the  rocks  of  our  little  ice-breaker  (an  islet  that  turned 
Ihe  moving  ice].  1875  KSICHT  .  721/2  A  view 

of  the  Swing  Bridge  ..  shows  the  ..  ice-breakers  in  the 
stream. 

2.  A   vessel   specially   adapted   for   breaking   a 
channel  through  the  ice:  cf.  ICE-BOAT  2. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1161/2  An  ice-breaker  for  harbors 
is  :i  steam-vessel  provided  with  means  for.. keeping  open 
a  channel  for  ships.  1886  Times  g  Mar.  ii  6  The  Gothen- 
1'Ur.i;  icebreaker  keeps  the  channel  open.  1890  Dail\ 

'  'C.  5  5  The  Finnish  Government  has  had  an  icebreaker 
CODBtructed  strong  enough  to  force  the  severest  of  ice. 

3.  A  machine  or  hand-tool  for  breaking  ice  for 
economic  use. 

M.ui.  The  ice-house  with  the  ice-breaker  to  be  worked  by 
a  gas-engine. 

4.  A  whaler's  name  for  the  Greenland  whale. 

Tee-cap. 

1.  A  permanent  cap  or  covering  of  ice  over  a 
tract  of  country,  such  as  exists  on  high  mountains, 
and  on  a  large  scale  at  either  pole. 

1875  CKOI.I.  Climate  -5-  T.  App.  543  [To]  cover  the  antarctic 
regions  with  an  enormous  ice-cap.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Isl.  Life  viii.  156  A  similar  ice-cap  is  ..  believed  to  exist  on 
the  Antarctic  pole  at  the  present  day. 

2.  J\Jcii.   A    bladder    or  elastic    bag    containing 
pounded  ice,  for  application  to  the  head  in  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  etc. 

1854-67  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Mcd.  Terminal.,  Ice  Cap,  a 
bladder  filled  with  pulverized  ice,  and  applied  to  the  head. 

Tce-COld,  a.  [f.  COLII  a.  Cf.  Du.  ijskoud, 
G.  eiskalt,  ON.  iskaldr.}  As  cold  as  ice. 

a  1000  Bocth.  Mctr.  xxvii.  3  Is-calde  sae.  a  1000  Seafarer 
19  Iscaldne  wajg.  1798  CT.  RUMFORD  in  Phil.  Trans. 
I.XXXYIII.  94  The  former  quantity  of  ice-cold  water. 
1808  \V.  H.  ELLA  Rosenberg  II.  123,  I  felt  her  ice-cold  lips 
upon  mine.  1887  I!o\\  I:N  I'irg.  Eel.  vn^0B'he  passionless 
heart  of  this  ice-cold  lover  of  mine. 

Tce-crea'ni.  A  compound  of  flavoured  and 
sweetened  cream  or  custard,  congealed  by  being 
stirred  or  revolved  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  (Earlier  term,  iced  cream.") 

1760  MRS.  RATFALD  Kng.  Housckpr.  (1778)  249  To  make 
Ice  Cream.  1789  MKS.  Piozzi  Joitrti.  France  I.  181  The 
ice-creams  melt  with  the  room's  excessive  heat.  1841 
EMERSON  Led.,  M,in  the  Reformer  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  242 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wit  for  making  our  house  pleasant  to 
our  friend,  and  so  we  buy  ice-creams. 

attrio.  1887  A.  A.  HAYES  Jesuit  's  Ring  56  The  days  of 
bright  summer,  and  lawn  tennis,  .and  ice-cream  soda.  1889 
A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  123  Three  Italian  ice-cream  men, 
with  their  heavy  barrows.  1893  Critic  (U.S.)  8  Apr.  226,  i 
Our  national  beverage  '  ice-cream  soda '. 

Iced  (sist),  ppl.  a.  [f.  ICE  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 
Covered  with  ice;  cooled  by  means  of  ice. 

1688  Lami.  GIK.  No.  2383/2  All  such  Fruits,  Iced  Creams, 
and  such  other  Varieties  as  the  Season  afforded.  1775  SIR 
E.  BARRY  Obseri1.  Wines  174  Their  tables  were  constantly 
supplied  with  iced  Liquors.  1820  KEATS  .Vr.  Agiies  xx.vii, 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream.  1852  FORD  in  Q.  Rev. 
Mar.  432  Iced  puddings  now-a-days  assume  the  shape  and 
seeming  of  hams.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  800 
Iced  champagne,  a  little  iced  milk  and  soda-water.  1893 
LD.  MEATH  in  iqth  Cent.  Mar.  508  Of  all  the  pleasant  drinks 
. .  in  hot  weather  recommend  me  to  an  iced-cream  soda. 

Tee-fall.     [After  waterfall.'] 

1.  A  cataract  of  ice ;  a  steep  part  of  a  glacier 
resembling  a  frozen  waterfall. 

_  1817  COLERIUGE  Sibyll.  Leaves  Poet.  Wks.  (1862)  184  Ye 
ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow  Adown  enormous 
ravines  slope  amain.  1860  TYMJALL  Glac.  I.  xv.  100  We 
were  amid  the  wild  chasms  at  the  brow  of  the  ice-fall.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv,  We  followed  the  usual  track 
. .  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  great  icefall  of  the.  .glacier. 

2.  Tiie  fall  of  a  mass  of  ice,  from  an  ice-cliff  or 
iceberg. 

1861  L.  L.  NOBLE  Icebergs  261  Then  the  ice-fall,  with  its 
ringing,  rumbling,  crashing  roar,  and  the  heavy,  explosion- 
like  voice  of  the  final  plunge,  followed  by  the  wild,  frantic 
dashing  of  the  waters. 

Tee-field.  A  wide  flat  expanse  of  ice,  esp.  of 
marine  ice  in  the  Polar  regions. 

1694  Ace.  Scv.  Late  I'oy.  n.  (1711^  40  Ice-fields,  that  are 
as  the  Meadows  for  the  Scales.  1748  H.  ELLIS  Hudson's 
i  >  We  >aw  vast  numbers  of  Seals  and  Sea-Horses 
lying  basking  upon  the  Ice-Fields.  1860  TYNDALI. 
I.  xvi.  no  The  ice-field  before  us  was  a  most  noble  one. 
1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  ( 1 89 1 )  175  A  fresh  blast 
had  been  unchained  among  the  far  south  ice-fields. 

Ice-floe  ,r>rs|fl<?n).  [See  FLOE.]  A  large  sheet 
of  floating  ice :  sometimes  several  miles  in  extent 
(cf.  quot.  1835). 

1819  Edin.  I\er:  XXXI.  341  Jammed  in  between  two  ice- 
floes. 1835  LESLIE  Pvlar  Sens  i.  43  The  whale-fishers 
enumerate  several  varieties  of  the  salt-water  ice.  A  very 
wide  expanse  of  it  they  call  a  field,  and  one  of  smaller 
dimensions  &jlot:  1882  H.  LANSUELL  Through  Si/\  rfa  \. 
198  A  dense  muss  of  ice-floes  and  pack-ice  rushed  irresistibly 
up  the  Kureika. 

Tce-fOOt.     [According  to  quot.  1856,  ad.  I  in. 
in  same  sense  :  the  ice  forms  a  foot  or  base 
to  the  cliff  or  high  land.] 

a.  A  belt  or  ledge  of  ice  extending  along  the 
coast  in  Arctic  regions  (cf.  ifc-ltlt  .  caused  by  thr 
shore-water  being  largely  mixed  with  snow  and  so 
freezing  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  salttr 
water  of  the  deep  sea.  b.  Also  applied  to  the 
margin  of  an  ice-floe  :  see  quot.  1897. 
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1856  KAW  1.  xv.  175  The  name  is  adopted 

. .  ti  um  the  Danish  '  Eis-fod '  to  designate  a  zone  of  ic*.  . 

extends  along  the  shore  from  the  untried  North,  .almost  to 

the  Arctic  circle.     I  bit/.    II.  App.  ii.  303  The  ledge  of  ice 

which,    under  the  name  of  '  ice-foot"',    1   have  before  de- 

inging  to  the  shore.     1877  A.  H.  GREEN  Fhys. 

ni.  §  2.  109  A  belt  of  ice  known  as  coast  ice  or  the  ice 

foot.     1882  GKIKIE  7V.rW.X-.  Geol.  III.  n.  ii.  §  6  This  shelf, 

known  :i-  the  ice-foot,  serves  as  a  platform  on  which  the 

abundant  dc'bris  . .  gathers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.     1897  tr. 

'/j  Farthest  .\'o'-!/t  II.  jx.  452  note.  The  ice-foot  is  the 

f  a  floe  which  often  projects  into  the  water  under  the 

surface.    It  is  formed  through  the  thawing  of  the  upper  part 

of  the  ice  in  the  summer-time  by  the  warmer  surface  layer 

of  the  sea. 

Tee-free,  a.    [  =  Ger.  eisfrei,  Da.  iisfn.~\ 
from  ice ;  of  a  port :  Not  frozen  up  in  winter. 

1891  Pall  Mull  G.  13  Nov.  6/1  Russia,  says  l:jr,mson, 
must  sooner  or  later  have  an  ice-free  harbour  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  1897  Puily  AVntf  22  Dec.  4/7  Because  Russia 
desires,  and  may  be  aboui  to  take  an  ice-free  port  in  the 
Pacific.  1898  Ibitl.  29  Sept.  1/2  After  forty-eight  hours' 
sailing  we  were  once  more  in  ice-free  water. 

Tee-Mil. 

1.  A  hill  or  mound  of  ice  ;  an  elevated  glacier  or 
hummock  of  ice ;  a  slope  covered  with  ice,  used 
for  sliding  or  tobogganing. 

1694  Ace.  S,-!'.  Late  I'oy.  II.  (1711)  26  The  Ice-Hills  that 
fill  up  the  Valleys.  1816  Sporting  Mat;.  XLVI1I.  »4< 
Inclined  planes  to  imitate  the  ice-hills  'of  Russia.  1855 
EHflisbwomatoM  Russia  215  The  Russians  are  extremely 
fond  of  this  amusement,  r.nd  often  have  these  ice-hills 
erected  at  some  village  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  E.ipl.  I.  xxxi.  427  Myouti.  .began  climb- 
ing the  dune-like  summits  of  the  ice-hills. 

t  2.  A  floating  iceberg.  Obs. 

1694  Ace.  Stv.  Late  I'oy.  it.  (1711)  44  The  great  Ice-hills 
.  .that  drive  up  and  down  in  the  Sea.  Ibid,  47  A  great  Ice- 
hill  came  driving  towards  our  Ship. 

Tee-hook,  t  a.  A  species  of  boat-hook,  used 
to  push  large  flakes  of  ice  away  from  a  ship,  t  b. 
An  ice-anchor,  c.  A  hook  employed  in  securing 
and  hoisting  ice  for  storage. 

1694  Act:  St-:i.  Late  I'oy.  II.  (17111  43  The  Seamen  hinder 
the  pressing  on  of  the  Ice  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  with 
great  Ice-hooks.  Ibid.,  Where  there  is  pretty  large  Ice- 
fields, they  joyn  their  Ships  to  them  with  great  Ice-hooks, 
fastned  to  strong  Cables.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  /  ~oy.  A".  Pole 
40  And  stationed  them  to  the  ice  hooks,  poles,  crabs. 

Tee-house.  A  structure,  often  partly  or  wholly 
underground,  and  with  non-conducting  walls,  in 
which  ice  is  stored  in  winter  for  use  during  the 
year.  Often  taken  as  the  type  of  a  frigid  place. 

1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  The-.-ctwfs  Tra-.:  n.  96  The  Persians 
make  great  use  of  Ice. . ;  they  make  not  their  Ice-houses  as 
in  France.  1698  FROCER  Voy.  35  Their  Hutts..are  of  a 
round  Figure,  and  cannot  be  better  cpmpar'd  than  to  our 
Ice-Houses.  1772  BARRIXGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  285 
nojt;  The  very  name  of  an  ice-house  almost  strikes  one 
with  a  chill.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  xiv.  301  When  we  fill 
an  ice-house  . .  we  break  the  ice  into  very  small  fragments. 
1892  Daily  .\'?;t>s  15  Mar.  7/2  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
sit  here  this  cold  weather,  .the  place  is  like  an  ice-house. 

Ice-ickel,  -icle,  obs.  forms  of  ICICLE. 

Ice-island.  An  insulated  mass  of  floating 
ice  ;  an  island-like  ice-field  ;  an  extensive  iceberg. 

1777  COOK  Voy.  S.  Pole  etc.  Introd.  17  It  is,  therefore, 
very  probable,  that  what  Bouvet  saw  was  nothing  more 
than  a  large  ice-island.  1820  SCORESBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I. 
225  The  stupendous  masses,  known  by  the  name  of  Ice- 
islands,  or  Ice-bergs  . .  from  their  height  ..  and  the  depth  of 
water  in  which  they  ground.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Bef.  Mast 
xxxi.  1 16  We  saw  thirty-four  ice-islands  of  various  sizes. 

Tee-isle.  =prec. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  I.  599  The  loosen'd  ice-isles  o'er 
the  main  advance.  1839  BAILEY  Festits  xxvii.  (1848)  322 
Dark  wretched  thoughts  like  ice-isles  in  a  stream  Choke  up 
my  mind  and  clash. 

Iceland1  (si-s^oend).  [f.  ICE  sf>.  +  LAND  sb.] 
A  country  covered  with  ice ;  the  realm  of  per- 
petual ice. 

1841  LYTTON  Zanonii\:  x,  An  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  summer 
in  the  iceland.  1889  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.  XXI.  217  M.u.- 
ken/ie  had  excluded  from  the  unprofitable  search  another 
vast  extent  of  that  iceland. 

Iceland-  (si-sland).  Also  6  Yselonde,  Ise- 
land,  7  Island,  Isling.  [ME.  Island,  Yslond,  etc., 
ad.  ON.  Island,  {.  is-s  ICE  +  /<ZK</LAMJ.]  The  name 
of  a  large  island  lying  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean ,  between  Norway  and  Greenland ;  used  attrib. 
in  the  names  of  articles  imported  from  or  peculiar 
to  that  country,  zs,  Iceland  clothes,  fish,  horse,  pony, 
wool;  also  Iceland  beer,  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  Arenaria peploides  (Syd.  Soc.  Zevr.) ;  Iceland 
crystal  =  Iceland  spar;  Iceland  cur,  Iceland 
dog  (also  short  Iceland),  a  shaggy,  sharp-eared 
white  dog,  formerly  in  favour  as  a  lap-dog  in  Eng- 
land ;  Iceland  lichen,  Iceland  moss,  a  species 
of  edible  lichen,  Cetraria  islanaica,  having  certain 
medicinal  properties ;  hence  Iceland  moss  jelly, 
starch  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ;  Iceland  poppy,  a  variety 
of  Papaver  muiicauli,  the  yellow  Arctic  poppy; 
Iceland  sea-grass,  ( 'Iva  latissima  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) ; 
Iceland  spar,  a  transparent  variety  of  calcite, 
used  in  demonstrating  the  polarization  of  light. 

c  1205  LAY.  22622  Gutlond  &  Irlond,  (  '•  >nd. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  Rolls  3734  Scotlonde  &  yslonde  &  or- 
eadas.  JS77-87  HOLINSHEO  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  I.  22  Island, 
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that  lieth  in  the  cold  frosty  sea  beyond  the  Artike  circle 
toward  the  North  pole.     1780  VON  TROII.  l<elait<{  (•  ; 
stayed  here  the  whole  winter,  and  .  .  ,^rive  the  name  of  Ice- 
land to  the  country. 

c  1420  Durham  Air.  Kalis  (Surtees)  I.  58  In  vj  yslandfyss 
xxj</.     c  1430  Ibid.   60    Iselandfishs.     1541    Will  of  Joyce 
Stingen    (Somerset    Ho.  ,    Yselonde   clothe.     1347  !'• 
Intrcd.  Knwl.  vi.  118701  147  They  wyll  sell  there  Iselond 
curres.      1576   FLEMING  tr.  Cains'  Eng.  Dogs  v.  (1880)  37 
Iseland  dogges,  curled  &  rough  al  ouer,  ..  greatly 
esteemed,  taken  vp,  and  made  of.     1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  u. 
i.  44.     Ci6i8  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  \\.  i,  Hang,  hair,  like 
hemp,  or  like  the   Isling  curs.     1627   DRAYTON  Moon-calf 
r-dogs  and  islands  here  are  shorn. 

1659  Lady  A  limony  v.  iii,  Lies  the  fault  there  you  Island 
Curre?  1771  SIR  J.  HELL  Fossils  76  Iceland  Spar.  1797 
BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV1I.  379,  I  gr-ui,.: 
even  and  pretty  sharp  edge  two  pieces  of  Iceland  crystal. 
1805  R.  RtECE  *  title)  Observations  on  the  Anti-Phthisical 
Properties  of  the  Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss.  18*9 
Nat.  ['kilos.  I.  Polaris.  Light  Introd.  i  (U.  K.S.i  A  sul. 
called  Iceland  spar,  calcareous  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
1842  BISCIIOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  i<ii  Tin:  last  foreign 
wools  I  bought  were  a  cargo  of  Iceland  wools.  1884 
Gardening  Illustrated  &  Nov.  425/2  A  hot  summer,  .seems 
to  be  particularly  trying  to  these  Iceland  poppies. 

Icelander  (ai •slandsj').  [f.  prec.  + -KB1  i.  Cf. 
Da.  hlxnder,  G.  Eislander^ 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Iceland. 

1613   PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  744  Arngrin  Jonas  an 

Islander.     1674  tr.  Martiniere's  Voy.  N.  Cnentries  title-p., 

A  Description    of  the   Manners  [etc.]  of  the   Norwegians, 

ians  . .  and    Islanders.     1741    BLAIR  Grave   491   The 

shivering  Icelander.     1876   BANCROFT  Hist.    U.S.   I.    i.    8 

The  remote  discoveries    which   Icelanders    had  made  in 

'and. 

2.  An  Icelandic  falcon  ;  see  GEHFAI.CON. 

1828  SIR  F  S.  SEBRIGHT  Hawking  44  The  Icelander  is 
the  largest  hawk  that  is  known,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
falconers. 

Icelandic  (sisbe-ndik),  a.  and  se.     [See  -ic.J 

A.  aiij.  Pertaining  to  Iceland,  or  to  the  language 
in  use  there. 

1674  iT.Sclifffer's  Lapland 4  In  theold  Gothick  or  Islandick 
language.  1770  T.  PERCY  tr.  Mullet's  North.  Anti,].  iii. 
118471  83  The  Icelandic  chronicles  paint  out  Odin  as  the 
most  persuasive  of  men.  1780  VON  TROII.  Iceland  326 
Where  less  fish  and  sour  whey  are  eaten,  and  more  Ice- 
landic moss.  1844  ANSTED  Geol.  II.  515  The  best  known 
of  the  Icelandic  hot  springs  are  called  Geysers.  1850 
I,  \III\M  Kng.  Lang.  (ed.  3)  43  Of  the  Icelandic  verbs  the 
infinitives  end  in  -a. 

B.  sb.  The  language  of  Iceland,  which  in  all 
essential  points   retains  the  form   of  the  tongue 
anciently   spoken    over    the   whole    Scandinavian 
region  (Old  Norse). 

1833  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  352  Old  Icelandic,  like  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon.. is  so  difficult  as  often  to  perplex  the  best 
scholars.  1850  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  .ed.  3)  44  The  charac- 
teristic..of  the  Icelandic. .is  the  possession  of  a  passive 
form. 

So  flcelandian,  trcelandish  [cf.  Du.  ijs- 
landsch,  Da.  islandsk,  Icel.  Islen-kr'},  aJjs. 

1708  J.  CHAMBKRLAYNK  SI.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  I.  ii.  (1737)  328 
Snorro  Sturlison,  the  Islandish  Historian.  1711  ULACKMORE 
Creation  i.  367  A  cold  icelandian  desart.  1807  VV.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XXIV.  547  Corroborated  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Iselandish  language. 

Iceless  (si'sles),  a.  [f.  ICE  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Free 
from  ice  ;  not  covered  by  ice. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  I:xp.  (1856)  544  The  Polynya,  or  Ice- 
less  Sea.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  75  Many  an  iceless  and  un- 
fathomed  pool. 

Iceman,  ice-man  (ai-smsen). 

1.  A  man  skilled  in  traversing  ice,  either  in  Alpine 
or  polar  regions. 

1855  J.  D.  FORBES  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  ix.  117  It  requires 
an  expert  iceman,  .to  effect  this  passage.  1856  KANE^rr/. 
A'-r//.  I.  xxix.  378  We  knew  as  icemen  that  the  access  to 
the  land-ice  from  the  floe  was . .  both  toilsome  and  dangerous. 
1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  i.  vii.  47  Found  him  so  good  an  iceman. 

2.  A  man  appointed  to  look  after  the  ice  on  a 
skating-pond  and  assist  in  cases  of  accident. 

1860  All  Year  Round  No.  39.  292  A  rescue  by  the  icemen 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  tt^Daifyfftva 
5  Jan.  5/4  A  large  staff  of '  ice-men  '  to  protect  the  ice  on 
the  forty  lakes  and  ponds  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 

3.  One  engaged  in  the  ice  trade,  or  in  harvesting 
ice  for  storage  and  sale.   (U.S.) 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Feb.  3/1  A  rapid 
thaw  will  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  ice-man. 

4.  A  maker  of  ices. 

1882  Daily  Tel.  1 1  Apr.,  An  iceman .  .thoroughly  proficient 
in  all  kinds  of  water  and  cream  ices. 

Hence  I'cemansriip,  skill  in  dealing  with  the  ice 
in  mountaineering,  etc. ;  ice-craft. 

t884  GRAHAM  mPallMallG.  n  June  3  What  I  may  ven- 
ture to  call  icemanship  is  a  fine  art,  only  acquired  by  much 
experience.  ..This  art,  which  we  call  mountaineering,  the 
use  of  ropes  and  ice-axes,  and  all  that  goes  with  them,  does 
not  yet  exist  in  India. 

Tce-ma:ster. 

1.  A  pilot  or  sailing-master  who  has  special  ex- 
perience in  navigating  vessels  among  ice-floes. 

1853  KANE Grm«<v7 /;.»/.  xiii.  (1856)98  Much  as  1  respect 
the  ice-masters,  the  Greenland  pilots  as  they  are  termed. 
1883  American  VI.  173  The  expedition  . .  [had]  two  Nor- 
wegian  ice-masters. 

2.  One  in  charge  of  the  ice  of  a  public  pond. 

1880  Daily  AV;M  28  Jan.  2/5  The  park  bailiff  and  ice- 
master  considered  the  ice  on  the  Serpentine  about  3$  inches 
thick. 
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Tce-nton:ntain.   =  ICEBERG  i  and  2.  So  also 
Ice-mount. 

1694  Act-.  Si"n.  Late  Voy.  n.  11711)  22  There  are  seven 
lar^e  Ice-Mountains  in  a  Line  . .  which  look  of  a  glorious 
in-.     Ibid.  46  These  Ice-Mounts  chanqi'  tticii  fust 
ailour  in  time  by  the  Air.     1774  GOLDSM.  \al.  HUt.  I.  247 
these  amazing  ice  mountains   Linn,  lud  forth  to 


1853 


ius  ;ire   mese   urn. 1/111)4    ice   mountains    uuincneu    lorin    lo 

nd  Moating  In  tiic  waters  round  both  th 
53  RANK  (.'.rinncil  E.\-p.  xiv.  (1856)  104,  I  noticed  very 
mountains  traveling  to  the  north  in  opposition  to 
Loth  wind  and  surfai.  > 

Ipce-plant.  A  plant  (Afescmbryanthemum  cry- 
siallinum},  having  leaves  covered  with  pellucid 
watery  vesicles  looking  like  ice  :  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  S.  Africa,  etc. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S»#p.,  Ice-Plant,  .is  also  commonly 
called  with  us  the  diamond-plant,  and  the  frost-plant.  1767 
ABKKCROMBIE  Ei<.  Ulan  ftismvn  Gard.Xpr.  113  The  egg  plant 
.  .like-wise, diamond  ficoides,  or  ice  plant.  1893  KARL  DUN- 
MORK  Pamirs  II.  275  On  the  top  of  the  second  Takka  pass, 
1  found  the  ice  plant  growing. 

I'ce-plough. 

1.  '  An  instrument  used  in  America  for  cutting 
grooves  in  the  ice  on  ponds  and  lakes,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  blocks  of  i   or  2  cwt.  which  arc 
stored   for   summer  use'   (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
1858). 

1884  CasselTs  Fam.  Mag.  Feb.  i88/r  The  ice-area  is  . . 
then  trenched  or  sawn  by  the  ice-plough  . .  a  succession  of 
curved  blades  like  teeth  attached  to  a  long  beam. 

2.  Applied  to  a  glacier,  from  its  action  in  furrow- 
ing rocks  and  scooping  out  valleys. 

1881  Rep.  Geol.  Exflor.  N.  Zealand  57  How  potent  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  great  '  ice-plough '. 

Tee-rock.  A  large  solid  mass  of  ice  ;  an  ice- 
berg ;  an  ice-clothed  rock. 

1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melincourt  I.  105  We  want  no  philo- 
sophical ice-rock  towed  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  modern 
society  to  freeze  that  which  is  too  cold  already,  a  1849 
H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  I.  70  Now  nothing  remains  to  be 
discovered  but  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 
inaccessible  ice-rocks  of  the  North  Pole.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLF. 
Icebergs  172  The  danger  of  lying  under  the  shadow  of  this 
great  ice-rock. 

Ice-schokkill,  -seekel,  -shackle,  obs.  and 
dial.  ft.  ICICLE. 

Tee-sheet.  A  sheet  or  layer  of  ice  covering 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  ;  spec,  that  supposed  to 
have  covered  a  great  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere during  the  glacial  period. 

1873  J.  GEIKIE  Cf.  fee  Age  (1894)  364  Long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  1891  SIR  R.  BALL  Ice  Age 
168  In  future  periods  the  ice-sheets  will  again  return  and 
desolate  those  regions  which  now  contain  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  1897  Daily  Ne-MS  g  Nov.  6/6  Every- 
where else,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  low  islands,  the  ice- 
sheet  overran  everything. 

Ice-shockle,  -shog,  -shog(g)le,  -shoglin, 
-shokle,  -sickel,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  ICICLE. 

Tcespar.  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  eisspath  (Werner 
1812);  from  its  appearance.]  Glassy  orthoclase, 
first  found  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

1816  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  404  It  was  named 
. .  Ice-Spar  on  account  of  its  icy  appearance.  1869  PHILLIPS 
Vesuv,  x.  291  Nepheline  found  in  ejected  blocks  on  Somma, 
with  icespar,  garnet,  and  mica. 

Tee-stream. 

1.  A  stream  of  ice-floes  carried  by  the  wind  or 
a  permanent  current  in  a  particular  course.  Chiefly 
applied  to  that  which  sweeps  round  Cape  Farewell 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland. 

1878  NARES  Voy.  Polar  Sea  I.  8,  I  found  that  we  had  run 
deeper  into  the  ice-stream  than  I  had  intended. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  valley  glacier  in  reference 
to  its  river-like  coarse,  and  continuous  downward 
movement. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exf.  xviii.  (1856)  138  Contributions 
from  the  ice-streams  of  several  minor  valleys.  1871  L. 
STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  71  In  the  whole  Alps 
there  is  no  ice-stream  to  be  compared  to  the  noble  Aletsch 

Tce-wa:ter.  Water  obtained  from,  or  cooled 
by,  ice  ;  iced  water. 

17*1  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6035/1  The  . .  Ladies  were  . .  enter- 
tained with  all  sorts  of  . .  Chocolate,  Ice- Waters,  £c.  1773 
KUVDONF.  Sicily  xxxiii.  (1809)  318  In  a  very  violent  heat, 
there  is  no  such  cordial  to  the  spirits  as  ice,  or  a  draught  of 
ice-water.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  vi,  About  noon., 
the  carriage  stopped  at  a  post-house,  and  ice-water  was 
handed  through  the  window. 

Tee-work. 

1.  Ornamentation  executed  in  ice,  or  having  the 
appearance  of  ice  ;  frosted  work. 

1720  SAVAGE  ll-'amierer  i.  107  On  this  bleak  Height  tall 
Firs  with  Ice-work  crown'd,  Bend,  while  their  flaky  Winter 
shades  the  Ground  !  1790  W.  WRIGHTE Gnlagtu  A n/iil.j 
The  walls  should  be  lined  with  flints,  decorated  with 

2    Geol.  Work  done  by  glaciers  or  icebergs. 

1843  DARWIN  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1887)  I.  333  My  marine 
theory  for  these  roads  was .  -^nocked  on  theheai  u 


Icey,  Iceyele,  obs.  forms  of  lev,  ICICLE. 

Ich,  obs.  form  oflpron.,  EACH. 

Icham  =  /  am  :  see  I  pron. 

t  Icha-ne,  int.  Sc.  Obs.    [perh.  for  ochOMt :  cf. 


ICHNEUMON-. 

t'.'/iaiii  and  ofAh'n  oh  !  alas!]     An  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow  :  alas  ! 

1513  I  Ichane  [ed.  1553  ythane], 

»uth  land .. thy  fayr  body  .,  Sail  ly  as 
pray!     [/leu,  terra  i,;nota  .  .  jacts.\ 

I-changecl,  Ml.,  pa.  pple.  of  CHANGE  v. 
I-chard,  r,f  CIIAHK,  I-<  IIKIUU:  -•.,  to  turn. 
I-charged,  of  CHARGES'.  I-chaste,  of  CHASTL?'. 

Iche:  see  1  v.,  I  pron.,  ll.K. 

+  I-cheose,  "'    Obs.     [OE.  ftciosan  ( =  OS 
Itiosan,   OIK;,  ^ichiosan  ,    t.   KOKIH   to  rin»jsK.] 
trans.  To  L]H 

a  1000  Cztttiivti's  C,en.  2722  Wuna  mid  usic  and  be  wic 

mi  }>i^uni  Iruirle.     rtii75<  7  He  wolde 

1205  LAY.  6356  pes 

Hainan  .  .ane  Chinese  hem  ii:h;es.     a  1225  A  tier.  R .  36  King 

6  prophete  echosen  vt  of  all-;.     13. .  /•;.  /..  Aliit.  I'.  A.  903 
To  Krystez  chambre  bat  art  ichose. 

t  I-cherre,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gccyran,  -cierran, 
f.  c$rran  to  turn  (see  CHARE).]  intr.  To  turn, 
return. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  44  Ic  fcecyrre  [Hatton  fcc- 
cherre]  on  min  hus.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  117  }if  . .  he  nule 
icherran  from  his  sunnan.  c  1275  LAY.  21053  t*at  Childrich 
were  ichord  [c  1205  iliSen]  to  his  owe  londe. 

IchneTim011',il<ni/7'm(5n).  (Also6ichnewmon, 

7  icnumon.)     [a.  L.  ichneumon,   a.  Gr.  lytytvyaiv 
the  ichneumon,  also,  a  small  kind  of  wasp  that 
hunts  spiders,  lit.  '  tracker ',  f.  \yyivnv  to  track  or 
trace  out,  f.  ixvot  track,  footstep.    In  F.  ichneumon 
(i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  small    brownish  -  coloured   slender  -  bodied 
carnivorous   quadruped,   Herpestes    (formerly    I'i- 
verra)  ichneumon,  closely  allied  to  the  mongoose, 
and  resembling  the  weasel  tribe  in  form  and  habits. 
It   is  found    in   Egypt,  where  it  feeds   on   small 
mammals  and  reptiles,  but  is  especially  noted  for 
destroying  the  eggs   of  the  crocodile,  on  which 
account  it  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.     (Also  called  Pharaoh's  Rat,  and  for- 
merly Indian  Afousc.') 

(With  the  early  fabulous  accounts  cf.  COCKATRICE,  =  cal- 
catrix,  in  origin  a  L.  translation  of  i^reii^uii-.) 

1572  HOSSEWELL  Artnorie  in.  170,  Called  a  Mouse  of 
Indie,  otherwise  Ichneumon,  a  beasteofEgypteof  the  great - 
nes  of  a  Catte.  .who  creepeth  into  the  body  of  a  Crocod  yle, 
when  in  sleape  he  gapeth  and  eating  his  bowels,  sleaeth 
him.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  A&Hse(Arb.)  38  Ichneumon  a  little 
worme,  ouercomes  the  Elephant.  1607  TOPSELL  frour-f. 
tiensts  (1658)  349  Marcellus  and  Solinus,  do  make  question 
of  this  Beast  (Ichneumon!  to  be  a  kinde  of  Otter,  or  the 
Otter  a  kinde  of  this  Ichneumon,  ..it  diligently  searcheth 
out  the  seats  of  wilde  Beasts,  especially  the  Crocodile  and 
the  Asp,  whose  Egs  it  destroyeth.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
101  As  for  the  hntimon,  hee  hath  but  onely  changed  his 
name;  now  called  the  Rat  of  Nilus.  1681  COLVIL  Whirs 
Stipflic.  (1751)  34  If  Ichneumon  and  Crocodile  Do  fight 
in  Niger,  as  in  Nile.  1734  tr.  Rollint  Anc,  Hist. 
fi827)  I.  n.  222  The  ichneumon  was  adored  because 
he  prevented  the  too  great  increase  of  crocodiles.  1855 
Eng.  Cycl.,  Nat.  Hist.  III.  82  Lucan  and  Rumphius  both 
notice  the  skill  of  the  Ichneumon  in  seizing  serpents  by  the 
throat  so  as  to  avoid  injury. 

2.  A  small  parasitic  hymenopterous  insect  (family 
Ichneumonidx':,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  or  on 
the  larva  of  another  insect,  upon  which  its  larva; 
feed  when  hatched  ;  an  ichneumon-fly. 

The  name  had  been  already  applied  by  Aristotle  to  '  a  small 
kind  of  wasp  that  hunts  spiders' ;  partly  from  which,  partly  in 
reference  to  the  old  stories  as  to  the  entry  of  the  mammalian 
ichneumon  into  the  body  of  the  crocodile,  Linnxus  applied 
it  to  the  parasitic  flies.  The  genus  is  now  much  restncted 
from  its  Linnasm  extent. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufcfs  Theat.  Ins.  024  The  Wasps  called 
Ichneumones,  are  less  than  the  rest :  they  kill  Spiders  called 
Phalangia,  and  after  they  have  done  they  carry  them  into 
their  nests,  and  dawb  them  over  with  dirt,  and  so  sitting 
upon  them  do  procreate  their  own  species.  1671  F.  \Vn- 
LOVGIIBV  in  {'Ml.  Trans.  VI.  2279  It  U  very  surprizing  to 
observe,  that  a  great  Caterpillar,  instead  of  being  changed 
int  )  a  Butter-fly.. should  produce  sometimes.. awhole  swarm 
of  Ichneumones.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  s.v.,  Some  of 
these  Ichneumons  make  the  bodies  of  other  smaller  flies 
the  places  of  hatching  their  eggs.  1815  KT«BY  &  Sr. 


Holiday  Papers  149  On  the  cocoon  which  the  caterpillar 
spins  being  opened,  an  ichneumon  steps  out,  instead  of 
a  butterfly  or  a  moth. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  Ichneumon-fly  =  2  ;  f  ich- 
neumon maggot,  the  larva  of  the  ichneumon-fly. 

1671  F.  WILLOUCHBV  in  nil.  Trans.  VI.  2279  There  come 
many  of  these  Ichneumon  maggots  out  of  the  body_  of  the 
same  Caterpillar.  1713  DERHAM  PIiys.-Theol  vili.  vi.  (1727) 
575  note,  The  Insects  that  infest  Fruits  are  either  of  the 
Ichncumon.Fly  kind,  or  Phalsena:.  1789  G.  WHITE  Selbarne 
(iSs-il  177,  I  saw  lately  a  small  ichneumon  fly  attack  a 
spider  much  larger  than  itself.  1883  WOOD  in  Gd.  Words 
parasitic  Ichneumon  flies  ..  are  here  in  great 
force. 

Ichneumon-,  combining  stem  of  prec.  (in 
sense  2),  as  in  Iclineujnonid  (ikniji'miynidj  =next 
sb  Iclineumonidaxi  (ikniwmp'nidan)  a.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  family  Ichneumonidx  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  typified  by  the  ichneumon-llies ;  sb.  an 
insect  of  this  family.  Ichneumonideous  (ikniu 
),  lohneumonidian  (-i'dian)  aJjs.  = 
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ICHNETTTIC. 

prec.  adj.  Ichnenmonlform  (-mfniff^m)  a., 
having  the  form  or  characters  of  an  ichneumon- 
fly  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855).  Ichneumoniae 
i,ikni«'m#i3iz)  v.  trans.,  to  infest,  as  theichneumon- 
fly,  the  bodies  of  other  insects.  Ichneu'monoid 
a.  and  sb.  ^ICHNECMOMDAX  a.  and  sl>.  Ichneu- 
mono-logy,  the  natural  history  of  ichneumon-  flies 
;.'.  Diet.}. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entom.  IV.  xliv.  218  Ichneumon  id  an 
devourers  are  kept  in  check  by  other  Ichneumonidan 
devourcr-;.  1843  I  bid.  'ed.  61  I.  ix.  226  Su-_h  is  the  activity 
and  address  of  the  Ichneumonidans.  1842  Jrnl.  R.  Agric. 
ill.  i.  37,  I  offered  a  conjecture,  that  those  larva; 
which  entered  the  ground  had  been  '  ichneumonized  ', 
whilst  those  which  remained  encased  and  m  the  ears  would 
be  found  uninjured.  1851  T,  THOMPSON  Ann.  Influenza  389 
The  Cecidomyia  of  wheat  would  produce  a  famine  but  for 
the  ichneumonidian  parasites.  1865  Reader  No.  119.  406/1 
A  dipterous  or  ichneumonideous  insect. 

Ichneutic  (ikni/7  tik  ,  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  i'x- 
wvnx-ur  good  at  tracking,  f.  ('xv«uTifc  tracker, 
hunter,  f.  ixffvetv  to  track.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tracker  or  tracking. 

1838  MAGISN  in  Frasfrs  .J/iiA~.  XVII.  651  If  Eustathius 
is  right,  when  he,  attributing  to  Argus  powers  of  seeing, 
takes  away  from  his  ichneutic  merits. 

Zchnite  i'kmit  .  Geol.  [f.  Cir.  lyy-°*  track, 
footprint  +  -ITE.]  A  fossil  footprint;  the  foot- 
print of  an  animal  preserved  in  a  rock. 

1854  PACK  Introd.  Geol.  x.  88  These  fossil  footprints, 
termed  ichnites.  .found  at  Corncockle  Mutr  in  Dumfries- 
shire, .it  Storeton  in  Cheshire.  .and  many  other  places. 

Ich.no  graphic  Uuwgrse'fik),  a.  [f.  ICHN**- 
r.iiAiMiv  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  icknographiqite  (1752  in 
Ilatz.-Darm.).]  =next. 

165)5  ALINGHAM  Geotn.  Ef>it.  35  The  Ichnographick  pro- 
jection of  any  regular  Fort.  1782  Jesuits  Perspective  3 
To  project  the  ichnographic  representation  of  any  building 
is  to  draw  the  exact  plot  of  the  same  building. 

IchnogTaphical  iknograrfikal),  a.  [f,  as 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ichno- 
graphy. 

1658  R.  NEWCOURT  Title  to  Map  of  London^  A  breife 
Ichnograficall  discription  of  this  famous  &  Honorable  City 
of  London.  ^11706  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  351  Claudius  Perrault 
has  assisted  the  text  with  a  figure  or  Ichnographical  plot, 
1762  tr.  Kitscfihtf's  Syst.  Geog,  I.  8  Ichnographical  descrip- 
tions of  the  Earth,  which  we  call  Map-;.  1794  Rudim.  Anc. 
Arcliit.  11810)  Pref.  6  An  accurate  ichnographical  description 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  structures. 

Hence  Ichuogra'pliically  adv.,  in  an  ichno- 
graphical way;  by  a  ground-plan  or  map. 

1658  R.  NFAVCOURT  Title  /<'  Map  of  London^  An  Exact 
Delineation  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
the  Svbvrbs  Thereof.  .  .  Composed  by  a  Scale  and  Ichno- 
graphically  described.  1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Pref.  4  Towns 
are  describ'd  Ichnographically. 

Ichuography  (iknp'griUi),  Also  7  erron. 
igno-.  [a.  F.  ichnographie  (1547  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
or  ad.  late  L.  ichnographia,  a.  Gr.  Ixyoypacpla  a 
tracing  out,  ground  -plan,  f.  txvos  track,  trace  + 
-yp^<f>^a  -GR.VPHY.]  A  ground-plan  ;  the  representa- 
tion of  the  horizontal  section  of  a  building  or  of 
part  of  it  (or,  rarely,  of  some  object  resting  on  the 
ground)  ;  also,  the  plan  or  map  of  a  place. 

The  sense  m  the  first  quot.  is  doubtful;  it  may  be  *  section'. 

1598  R.  HAYDOCKE  tr.  L  onia.fi  us  \.  nr  The  ichnographie 
of  a  mans  head,  a  1638  MEDE  Rcm.  Apoc.  iii.  \Vks.  in.  58} 
The  Ichnography  and  Platform  of  the  Temple's  Fabrick. 
1691  WOOD  Atk.  Oxon.  II.  704  While  he  continued  in  Oxon 
he  drew  an  exact  iconography  of  the  City  of  Oxon.  1703 
MOXON  .ITech.  E.terc.  252  The  Ground  Plat  or  Ichnography 
of  each  Floor  or  Story.  1782  Jesuits  Perspective  3  The 
geometric  ichnography  of  a  column  is  a  circle,  of  a  pedestal 
is  a  square.  1865  MKRIVALE  AVw/.  Emf>.  VIII.  Ixvii.  266  The 
ichnography  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

b.  transf.  and^f. 

1637  (JILLESPIF,  Eng.  Pop.  Cercm.  Ep.  A  ij  b,  [He]  taketh 
the  patterne  of  his  religion  from  the  Court  Ichnographie. 
a  1711  KEN  llymnotkto  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III,  274  The  Ser- 
pent .  .  In  his  own  Slime  the  Ichnography  drew,  That  all  his 
Legions  might  the  Work  pursue.  1830  Prater's  Mag.  I.  32 
The  theatre  is,  as  it  were,  the  tchnography  (ground-plan)  of 
a  people. 

Ichnolite  'i-kn^Uit).  Geol.  [f.  Gr.  TX^O-S  foot- 
print -t-  A/00S  stone,  -LITE.]  =  ICHNITE.  Hence 
Ichnoli-tic  (Cent.  Di 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Rogers.  1859  Edin.  Re^>.  CX.  112 
Of  the  peculiar  animals  of  a  quadrupedal  nature  which  have 
left  the  impress  of  their  footsteps  on  these  ancient  sandy 
coasts  the  only  records  are  these  ichnolltes. 

Ichnolithology  (Mc&iilijylddgt).  [f.  Gr. 
tx^o-s  footprint  -l-  \tOo-s  stone  +  -A<>7i'a  -LOGY.]  = 
ICHNOLOGY.  Hence  I:clinolitliolo'glcal  a.  ~lcn- 
1882  in  OCILVIE. 
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Ichnomancy    rkrunnnensi'.     [f.  asprec, +  Gr. 

fjtavTfla  divination,  -MANCV.]     ^Sce  quot.) 

1855  SMKHLEY  Ocfult  Set.  296  Ichnomancy  . .  is  the  art  of 
I  finding  out  the  figure,  peculiarities,  occupations,  &c.,  of 
|  men  or  beasts  by  the  traces  of  their  posture,  position  and 
1  footsteps. 


Ichnology  ikn^lodgi  .  [f.  Gr.  ixyo-s  footprint 
v  -LOGY.]  That  part  of  paleontology  which  treats 
of  fossil  footprints,  b.  The  ichnological  characters 
or  features  of  a  district  collectively. 

1851   SIK  W.    JARDINK   Ichnol.  Annandale  7   Our  know- 

ledge of  the  footprints  of  recent  animals,  what  may  be  termed 

in  Ichnology.  -IM  so  limited.    1855  E.  HITCHCOCK  \titlc) 

rnmcnt  of  Massachusetts  on  the  I  ch  no- 

logy  of   New    England.      1864  I'  rue.  Atncr.  Phil.  Soc.   IX. 

H5  Ichnol'jgy,  as  a  science,  began  ,.  with  him  {Dr.  E.  A. 
iichcockj. 

Hence  Ichnolo  gical  a.,  relating  to  ichnology 
^Worcester  1859). 


I  Ichoglan 
[obs.  Turkish  ,-jillc.l 

* 


Also   8    itcheoglan. 

h  ay/dx,  f.  ich  interior 


+  &yfatt  young  man,  page.]  A  page  in  waiting  m 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan. 

1677  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Ta-^-rnicr's  Grand  Seignior's  Seraff. 
2  The  Ichoglans  are  those,  in  whom,  besides  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Body,  they  discover  also  a  noble  Genius,  fit 
for  a  high  Education,  and  such  as  may  render  them  capable 
of  serving  their  Prince.  1687  A.  LOVBU  tr.  TJu-venot's 
Tra-i'.  \.  xviii.  24  The  Eunuchs  also  have  the  charge  of 
the  IchnoglanS)  or  the  Grand  Signiors  Pages.  1745  R. 
POCOCKE  Tra-s.  I.  n.  m.  ii.  134  The  education  of  the  itcheo- 
glans  for  the  seraglio  of  the  grand  signer.  1846  THACKERAY 
Journ.  Cornhill  to  Cairo  vii,  Ichoglans  and  pages,  with 
lazy  looks  and  shabby  dresses. 

Ichon,  each  one  :  see  EACH  B,  C.     Cf.  ILKANE. 

Ichor  (orkfXi,  i'kfXi).  [a.  Gr.  l\wp  (in  senses 
below).  Cf.  F.  ichor  (i6th  c.  in  Pare).] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  ethereal  fluid  supposed  to  flow 
like  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

1676  HOBBES  ///«</  (1677)  63  From  the  wound  out  sprang 
the  blood  divine  ;  Not  such  as  men  have  in  their  veins,  but 
ichor  \rimc  liquor].  1728  POPE  Dime,  it.  92  Amus'd  he 
reads,  and  then  returns  the  bills  Sign'd  with  that  Ichor 
which  from  Gods  distills.  1822  HYROS  I'is.  Judgcm.  ,\-xv, 
Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor,  Or  some  such  other 
spiritual  liquor.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  n.  v.  (1856)  1^6 
To  live  ever  youthful  like  the  Gods,  who  have  ichor  in 
their  veins. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Blood  ;   a  fluid,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, likened  to  the  blood  of  animals,     f  For- 
merly, the  serum  of  the  blood. 

1638  BCRTOX  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  HI.  Hi.  (ed.  5)  34  Ichores  and 
those  serious  matters  being  thickned  become  flegme.  1774 
J.  BRYANT  A/yt/iol.  I.  343  The  dog  stained  his  mouth  with 
the  ichor  of  the  fish.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i. 
205/1  The  azure  ichor  of  this  elite  of  the  earth.  1880 
HUXLEY  Crayfish  i.  31  The  older  Naturalists  thought  that 
the  crayfish  was  devoid  of  blood,  and  had  merely  a  sort  of 
ichor  in  place  of  it.  1895  W.  WATSON  Hymn  to  Sfti,  Through 
the  veins  of  the  Earth,  riots  the  ichor  of  spring. 

3.  Path.  A  watery  acrid  discharge  issuing  from 
certain  wounds  and  sores. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  p  243  The  Fontanel  by  reason  of 
the  more  powerful  hurt  of  digestion  then  is  accustomed  doth 
weep  forth  an  Ichor.  1710  T.  FULLER  Phartn,  Extemp.  51 
A  Balsamick  Decoction  .  .  corrects  acrid  Ichor,  c  1720  W. 
GIBSON  Furrier's  Guide  \\.  li.  (1738)  200  There  is  an  Ichor 
and  viscid  Matter  perpetually  flowing  from  the  Tendons. 
1897  ALI.BUTT  Syst.  Med.  III.  158  Occasionally  they  [chalk 
stones]  push  through  the  cutaneous  covering  and  form 
indolent  ulcers,  .and  discharge  a  purulent  ichor. 

I-chord:  see  I-CHARD. 

t  Ichore'scent,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ESCENT.J 
Growing  or  becoming  ichorous.  So  flchore's- 
cence,  the  fact  of  becoming  ichorous  ;  f  Ichore'S- 
cency. 

1684  tr.  nonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vn.  256  Fluxions  and  Icho- 
rescency  of  the  Seed.  Ibid.  vnt.  270  Things  that  incrassate 
.  .the  ichorescent  Bloud.  Ibid.  xvm.  617  Alexipharmacks.  . 
hinder  Ichorescence.  .and  too  great  rarefaction  of  the  Blood. 

tlchoro*se,fl.  Obs.  [f.  ICHOR  +  -OSE.]  =next. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extemp.  6  Of  singular  avail 
against  ..  Ichorose  Ulcers.  1739  HUXHAM  In  Phil,  Trans. 
XLl.  669  Whence  issued  a  very  stinking  ichorose  Matter. 

Ichorous  (ai'koras),  a.  [f.  ICHOU  +  -ous.  Cf. 
F.  ichorcux  (i6th  c.  in  Pare).]  Of  the  nature  or 
character  of  ichor  ;  containing  or  discharging  ichor. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  r  243  The  man  should  feel  himself 
better,  when  the  stream  of  ichorous  matter  flowes  out,  then 
when  pus  is  made.  1755  PARSONS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  43 
Foul  ichorous  ulcers.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I.  127 
They  discharge  a  fetid  ichorous  pus. 

11  Ichorrhaemia  (aikorrmia).  Path.  Also 
-emia.  [f.  Gr.  txwP  ICHOR  4-  -ai/u'a  f.  olfta  blood.] 
See  quots.  Hence  Ichorrhwmic  (-emic)  a.,  per- 
taining to  ichorrhaemia. 

1854-^7  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Hied.  Terminal.*  Ichorvmia.. 
poisoning  of  the  blood  from  the  absorption  of  sanious  matter. 
1874  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathol.  Anat.  ied.  2)  118  Ichorrhaemia 
.  ,  or  putrid  infection.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen,  Pathol.  587 
Many  make  a  distinction  between  septicaemia  and  ichor- 
rhaemia.  Ibid.)  Ichorrhaemic  infection. 

I-chosen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CHOOSE,  I-CHEOSE,  v. 
Ichthyal  (i'k)>ial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  \\Qv-s  fish  +  -AL.] 

=  ICHTHYIC. 

1874  W.  C.  WILLIAMSON  in  Owen's  Coll.  Ess.  vii.  222  The 
Ichthyal  division  of  that  kingdom. 

Ichthyarchy  (i-k]>i,ajki).  nonce  -wl.  [f.  ICH- 
THY(O-  +  Gr.  -apxia  rule,  government,]  The 
domain  of  fishes;  the  fish-world  in  all  its  orders. 

1853  lUnn.vM  Hallent.  (1854!  275  To  back  an  Agnano.. 
or  Thrasymene  'tcnca1  against  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean icnthyarchy. 

Ichthyic  (i'kj>i|ik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  IxQvtKos  fishy, 
f.  Ix9v-s  fish.  Cf.  F.  ukthytque.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  fishes  ;  having  the  zoological 
characters  of  a  fish  ;  piscine. 

1844-6  OWEN  Contp.  Anat.  J't-ri,  \.  iv.  83  This  remarkable 
type  of  ichthyic  organisation  [the  LepitlosirenJ.  1858  ill  IKIE 
H  ist.  Bon  liter  vii.  128  Despite  their  Deeming  reptilian 


ICHTHYOGRAPHY. 

character,  they  were  undoubtedly  ichthyic.  1869  BRISTOW 
tr.  Fijruier's  World  bef.  Deluge  iv.  112  The  first  great 
ichthyic  period  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone. 

Ichthyo-  (i-kj>i|«),  before  a  vowel  ichthy-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  \\6\n,  ix6vo-s  fish,  entering 
into  many  scientific  terms,  of  which  the  following 
are  words  of  less  frequent  occurrence  : 

I'chtliydin,  Tchthyin  (-thin  ,  I'chthylin 
(-ulin),Cfew.,  names  of  albuminoid  substance 
from  the  egg-yolk  of  various  fishes.  Ichthyo- 
batrachian  (ii:kj)i|0batr?l'kian  ,  a.,  Zoo!,  com- 
bining the  characters  of  Fishes  ami  F.atrachia,  as 
the  Lepidosiien  and  Protopterus  (Xyd.  Sac.  Lex. 
1886).  Ichthyocephalous  (-se'falss)  a.  Icltthyol. 
[Gr.  Kt^oXij  head],  belonging  to  the  Ichthyocephali, 
a  group  of  fishes  in  Cope's  classification  ^1870) 
including  certain  eels.  Ichthyocoprolite  (-kp-prj- 
lait)  falieont.  [COPHOLITE],  the  fossilized  excrement 
of  a  fish  ;  also  ich'thyocoprus.  Ichthyocrinid 
(i:kbi|(p-krinid)  a.  J'alitont.  [see  Cmxoin],  belong- 
ing to  the  extinct  family  Iclithyotrinitltt  of  articulate 
crinoids  of  Devonian  age  ;  so  Ichthyo-crinoid  a, 
and  sb.  Ichthyodont  (i'kbi|«lf:nt)  J'al.ront.  [Gr. 
uSovr-  tooth],  a  fossil  tooth  of  a  fish.  Ichthyo- 
fan  na,  the  hsh  fauna,  or  fish-life,  of  a  sea  or  region. 
Ichthyo-latry  [-LATRY],  fish-worship,  the  worship 
of  a  fish-god,  as  Dagon  ;  hence  Ichthyolatrous 
(-f  'litres)  a.  Ichthyomancy  (i'k)ii|0ma'iisi) 
[-MANCT],  divination  by  means  of  the  heads  or 
entrails  of  fishes;  so  Ichthyoma  utic  a.,  of  or 
relating  to  ichthyomancy.  Ichthyonomy  (ikbi,j7'- 
nomi)  [Gr.  -i/apia  arrangement],  aiTangement  or 
classification  of  fishes.  Ichtnyopatolite  (-p:e't#- 
lait)  Pah-ant.  [Gr.  iraro-s  path  +•  -LITE],  a  fossil 
imprint  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  pectoral  fin-rays 
of  a  fish,  used  in  progression  on  damp  surfaces. 
Ichthyophile  (i'kfiiofail),  Ichthyo'philist  [Gr. 
<pi\-os  loving],  a  lover  of  fish  or  fishes.  Ichthy- 
ophthiran  ^-ofbsii-ran)  Zool.  [Gr.  <p6dp  louse]  a., 
belonging  to  the  crustacean  order  Ichthyophthira, 
parasites  upon  fishes  ;  sb.  a  crustacean  of  this  order, 
a  fish-louse.  Ichthyopodolite  (-pc'd  Jlsit)  Pal/votit. 
[Gr.  iroS-  foot  +  -LITE],  a  fossil  imprint  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  some  fish  (Huckland  1844). 
Ichthyopolism  (ikbiifp^liz'm)  [Gr.  I'x^uoTrojX-r/s 
fishmonger,  ircuA^s  seller],  the  sale  of  fish  ;  so 
Ichthyo-polist,  a  seller  of  fish,  a  fishmonger. 
Ichthyosarcolite  (-siiukolait)  1'altfont.  [Gr.  adp£, 
flesh  +  -LITE],  a  fossil  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus 
Caprinclla.  Ichthyotomist  (ikbiip'tomist)  [Gr. 
-ro/ios  cutting  +  -IST],  a  dissector  or  anatomist  of 
fishes  ;  so  Ichthyo-tomy,  dissection  of  fishes. 
I^clithyta-zidermy,  the  taxidermy  or  stuffing  of 
the  skins  of  fishes  as  zoological  specimens. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  141  Ichthine,  Ichthidine,  Ichtlui- 
line.  tJttPtu.  'J'raas.  XXVI.  78  jS«/o«;V«,TheToad-stone, 
or  Capsular  'Ichthyodont.  1828  STAKK  Elem.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  492  Fossil  teeth  or  ichthyodontes  occur  in  great  quantity 
in  -Malta  and  Sicily.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  283  The 
genus  Alitgil  is  richly  represented  in  our  "Ichthyo-fauna. 
1853  \V.  II.  HARKEK/,<Z>YJ  $  Penates  224  The  worship.  -  "'.'i-i 
afterwards  associated  in  one  common  form  of  *ichlhyolatry. 
in  Derceto  or  Atergates.  1656  KLOI/NT  Gfass.'gr.,  *  Ichthy. 
onowancy  {sicj,  a  divination  by  fishes.  (71693  UR^UHART 
Rabelais  m.  xxv.  209  Ichthiomancy,  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  1847  CRAIG,  Ichthyonrancy.  1822  Kdin.  Rrv.  49 
lilainville  next  abuses  Volta's  *ichthyonomy.  1845  FORD 
Handbk.  Spain  \.  218  The  fore-claws  are  titbits  for  the 
Andaluz  *ichthyophile.  1852  BADMAM  Halieut.  (1854)  154 
We  .  .  arrived  .  -at  the  gate  of  the  old  Mchthyophylist.  1853 
Ibid.  474  If  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  'ichthyopolism. 
//'/</.,  He  once  beat  an  Irish  *ichthyopolist  .  .  at  her  own 
weapons.  1844-6  OWF.N  Comp.  Anat.  I'ert.  l.  viii.  198  The 
first  spinal  nerve  ..  is  called  'hypoglossal  nerve'  by  some 
"ichthyotomists.  1883  Fisheries  Ejckib.  Ctital.  220  Stuffed 
fishes,  prepared  by  Davidson's  method  of  *ichthytaxidermy. 


Ichthyocolla  (ikj>i,ok<)-la).  [L.,a.  Gr.  l\Sm- 
no\\a,  f.  ixfvo-  fish-  •+  Ku\\a  glue.]  tish-glue, 
isinglass.  Also  attrib. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  458  A  fish  there  is  named  Ich- 
thyocolla, which  hath  a  glewish  skin,  and  the  very  glue  that 
is  made  thereof,  is  likewise  called  Ichthyocolla.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Ichthyocolla,  a  kind  of  Clew  made  of  the 
skin  of  Fishes,  commonly  called  Isonglass.  1771  JACKSON 
in/Vr/V.  Trans.  LXII1.  3  Processes  for  making  Ichthyocolla, 
fish-glue  or  isinglass. 

Ichthyodorylite,  -domlite  (i:k),i|0dfri- 
bit,  -d()T«lait:.  Pahtont.  [f.  ICHTHYO-  +  Gr.  86pv 
spear  +  At'0oi  stone  (see  -LITE).  The  etymological 
spelling  is  -dorylite:  cf.  F.  ickt/iyoJotyli/ke.']  A 
fossil  spine  of  a  fish  or  fish-like  vertebrate. 

1837   lit'CKLAND  Geol.  I.   287   Dorsal  spines  uf   Fishes.. 
have  been  named  Ichthyodorulites.     1842  H.  Mn  I.FK  ('.  A'. 
.^aKcfst.  viii.  ied.  2)  167  A  bulky  but  very  imperfectly-pre- 
served ichthyodorulite.    1878  W.  S.  S\ 
viii.  272,  I  saw  a  small  ichthyodorulite  in  some  silicious  beds. 

Ichthyo'grapher.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  -^pac/.os 
writing,  writer  *  -EK1.]  A  writer  on  fishes.  So 
Ichthyography,  description  of  fishes  ;  Ichthyo- 
gra'phic  «.,  pertaining  to  ichthyography. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  103  All  the  Pectines  or  Ivcallop- 
shells  1  could  find  in  the  Icthyographers.  1736  HAILEV 


ICHTHYOID. 

(folio  Pref.,  Ichthyography,  ..  a  Discourse,  or  Description 
of  Fishes.  18^7  CRAIG,  Ichthyography,  a  treatise  on  fishes. 

Ichthyoid  (i'kj>i(oid),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+ -OID.  Ct.  Gr.  Ix^vw5rj^  =  IxQvotib'ris.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  or  having  the  form  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  fish  ;   fish-like. 

1855  MAYNE  E.vpss.  Lc.*.,  Iclithymdes,  resembling  a  fish, 
..ichthyoid.  1865  PAGE  tiandbk.  Geol.  s.v.,  The  ichthyo- 
saurus, .is  partly  ichthyoid  and  partly  sauroid.  1870  RUSKIN 
J/7-.t.  (1872)  III.  135  This  ichthyoid,  reptilian,  or  mono- 
chondyloid  ideal  of  the  self-made  man. 

B.  sb.  A   vertebrate   of  the   fish  type;   spec.  = 
ICHTHYOPSrD. 

1863  HUXLEY  Coi/tp.  Anal.  (1864!  v.  74  The  classes  of  the 
Vertebrata  are  capable  of  being  grouped  into  three  provinces 
(I.I  the  Ichthyoids  ..  (II.)  the  Sauroids  . .  and  (III.)  the 
nals.  1866  —  in  fulfil.  Observ.  No.  56.  100  The 
Ichthyoids,  comprising  fishes  and  amphibia.  1870  ROL- 
LESTGS'  Aniin.  Life  Introd.  67  Instances  of  larval  Ichthyoids 
maturing  sexual'products  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  im- 
mature Lamprey. 

Si  i  Ichtnyoi'dal  a.  -  prec.  A. 

Ichthyol  (i'k)>i|pl).  Med.  [f.  ICHTHYO-  +  L. 
oleum  oil.  (But  perh.  suggested  by  ickthyolite^ 
A  brownish-yellow  syrupy  liquid  of  disagreeable 
odour, obtained  by  thedry  distillation  of  bituminous 
rocks  containing  remains  of  fossil  fishes;  used  as 
a  remedy  in  skin  diseases.  Hence  Ichthyo  lie  a., 
pertaining  or  related  to  ichthyol. 

1885  Lancet  26  Sept.  577  The  ammonium  salt  of  sulpho- 
ichthyolic  acid.  . .  The  ichthyol  salt  may  be  taken  in- 
definitely. 1898  I'oice  (N.  V.)  jo  Feb.  5/2  Ichthyol  and 
other  similar  agents  . .  may  be  painted  on  the  affected  por- 
tions of  the  skin. 

Ichthyolite(i'k))i|Jl3it).  Palxont.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  A.i'005  stone :  see  -LITE.  Cf.  F.  icht(K)yolilhe 
(1762  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  fossil  fish  ;  any  fossil 
of  ichthyic  origin. 

1828  WEBSTER  cites  E.  Hitchcock.  1842  H.  MILLER  O. 
R.  Sandst.  ix.  (ed.  2)  193  The  ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  1850  LVELL  Print:.  Geol.  ix.  (ed.  8)  134  Similar 
Ichthyolites  have  been  met  with  in  still  older  rocks.  1854 
PAGE  Introd.  Geol.  1 12  The  most  common  ichthyolites  in 
the  English  tertiaries  are  the  shark-like  teeth  of  gigantic 
placoids  which  seem  to  have  thronged  these  waters. 

Hence  Ichthyolitic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by  containing,  ichthyolites. 

1850  H.  MILLER  Footer.  Crcat.  x.  (1874)  192,  I  found  it 
partially  embedded.. in  an  ichthyolitic  deposit.  1854  — 
Sch.  tf  Schtn.  xx,  The  ichthyolitic  formations  of  Moray. 

Ichthyologic  ;ikbi|(,l?-d,^ik),  a.     [f.  ICHTHYO- 
•:  +  -ic.   Cf  V.  ickt(h)yologique  (i  770  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.  ).]    Of  or  belonging  to  ichthyology,  ichthyic. 

1853  BAOHAII  Halieitt.  118541  257  The  ichthyologic  section 
of  Acanthopterygii.     1861  H.   F.  HORE  in  Mactu.  J/«,j,r. 
V.  53  The  number  of  fish  left  to  breed  is  but  a  decimal 
fraction  of  that  algebraic,   ichthyologic  -r,  the  unknown 
quantity  of  salmon  which  ought  to  be  spared. 

Ichthyolo'gical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ichthyology ;  relating  to  or  dealing 
with  the  natural  history  and  classification  of  fishes; 
loosely,  pertaining  to  fishes  ;  ichthyic,  piscine. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  104  In 
blazemng  those  Ichthyological  Medals.  1752  SIR  J-  HILL 
Hist.  Aniin.  297  All  the  Ichthyological  writers  have  de- 
scribed it.  1837  WHLWELL  Hist.  Inditit.  Sc.  III.  xvi.  vii. 
368Cuvier himself,  .attempted  to"irrrnrove  the  ichthyological 
arrangements.  1868  Daily  AVa'j  24  July,  Some  very  curious 
ii  hthyological  phenomena  have  been  noticed  in  Southampton 
Water  this  season. 

Hence  Ichthyolo  gically  adv.,  according  to 
ichthyology;  (in  quot.)  with  reference  to  fishes. 

1854  BADIIAM  Haticut.  189  '  Apolecti ',  ..  applied  ichthyo- 
logically  to  the  thunny,  and  probably  to  young  specimens. 

Ichthyologist  (ikbi^-lod.^ist).  [f.  ICHTHYO- 
LOGY +  -1ST.]  One  versed  in  ichthyology  ;  a  student 
of  the  natural  history  of  fishes. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1752  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist.  Aniin. 
224  The  coryphaena  . .  was  well  known  to  the  Ichthyo- 
logists of  all  times.  1772  JACKSON  in  P/iil.  Trans.  LXIII. 
7  The  anatomy  and  uses  of  the  sound  in  fish  seems  not  yet 
adjusted  by  icthyologists.  1889  Nature  5  Dec.  toi  The  well- 
known  Indian  ichthyologist,  Francis  Day. 

Ichthyology  (ikjriip'lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  l\8vs,  IxOvo- 
fisli  +•  -LOGY.]  The  natural  history  of  fishes  as  a 
branch  of  zoology,  b.  The  ichthyological  features 
or  characteristics  (of  a  district),  the  fishes  (of  a 
region)  as  subjects  of  scientific  study. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxiv.  169  Some  there 
are  in  the  Land  which  were  never  maintained  to  be  in  the 
Sea.  .which  carry  no  name  in  Icthyologie.  1772  JACKSON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  8  The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
accurateauthoron  icthyology.  i8i6c7f«//.  RIag.  LXXXVI. 
n.  616  The  Ichthyology  of  these  parts  of  North  America. 
1842  H.  MILLER  O.  R.  Sandst.  ii.  (ed.  2)  59  The  labours  of 
these  two  great  men  in  fossil  ichthyology.  1880  GUNTHER 
/V.V//.5  2  The  commencement  of  the  history  of  Ichthyology 
coincides  with  that  of  Zoology  generally. 

Ichthyomorphic  (i:kbi|0m^jfik),  a.  [f.  ICH- 
THYO- -t-  Gr.  fAop'p-rj  shape  +  -1C.] 

a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fish,  as  the  fish-god 
Dagon.  b.  Possessing  (all  or  some  of)  the 
zoological  characters  of  fishes  ;  ichthyoid. 

1879  Coatemp.  Rev.  478  The  ichthyomorphic  nature 
belonging  to  this  aspect  of  his  personality.  1887  H.  H. 
HOWORTH  Mammoth  f,-  Wood  432  The  legend,  .recalls  the 
ichthyomorphic  God  Ea. 
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t  IchthyO'phagan.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ichthyo- 
phag-us  'vsee  next)  +  -AN.]  A  fish-cater. 

1607  TOPSKLL  I-itm-/.  /;,,,,.-.<  (1658)  raj  People  of  Arabia 
.  .which  some  call  Ichthyophagans,  and  Trogludyunis. 

II  Ichthyophagi  (ikjri^f&dgai),  si*,  pi.  [L., 
pi.  of  ichthyophag-ta  .usually  in  pi.  as  name  of 
fish-eating  races),  a.  Gr.  ixOvoittayos,  f.  Gr.  IxBvo- 
fish-  +  -<f> a-yos  eating,  f.  <payffv  to  eat.]  Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely  in  sing,  ichtliyophagiis  =  Icwim  <  in 

1555  W.  WATKKMAN  1-ardle  Facions  i.  vi.  103  Ichthio- 
phagi  of  Afrike.  1661  LOVELL  I  list.  Aniin.  <y  Min.  231 
The  Ichthyophagi  made  bread  of  their  [whales'j  flesh, 
and  houses,  &c.  of  their  bones.  1777  G.  FOKSIIK  i'oy. 
round  \Vt>rld\.  143  We  were  now  indeed  become  perfect 
ichthyophagi.  1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  Introd.  i.  (1866)  2 
Here,  within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race  of  wretched 
ichthyophagi  dwelt  upon  tcrpcn,  or  mounds. 

Ichthyophagian  (-l^'-d^an ),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IAN.]  Of  or  characteristic  of  hhthyophagi;  charac- 
terized by  the  eating  of  fish. 

1852  BABHA.M  Ualieut.  (1854)  137  These  ichtbyophagian 
banquets. 

Ichthyophagist  (UtJaip-fSdjist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  A  fish-eater ;  one  whose  food  is  fish. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Physiol. 
(1848)  144  They  are  not,  however,  pure  ichthyophagists. 
1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geoa.  So,:  XXIX. 
242  The  Lakists  generally  are.  .strong  swimmers  and  fisher- 
men, and  vigorous  ichthyophagists  all. 

So  Ichthyo'phaglte  —  prec.  ;  Ichthyo'phagize 
v.  (nonce-wd.}  intr.  to  eat  fish. 

1835  KIRBY  Had.  t<f  Inst.  Aniin.  I.  ii.  117  One  [tribe]  were 
perfect  Ichthyophagites,  and  would  touch  no  other  animal 
food.  1853  BADIIAM  llaliciit.  (1854)  346  This  very  important 
duty  of  ichthyophagizing  dates  some  way  back  in  ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Ichthyophagous  (ikfiifrfSgaa),  a,  [f.  L.  ich- 
thyophag-us,  ad.  Gr.  ix8vo<payos  (see  ICHTHYO- 
PUAGI)  +  -ous.]  Fish-eating  ;  that  feeds  on  fish. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  in.  x,  A  few 
are  Ichthyophagous.and  use  Salted  Herrings.  1852  TH.  Ross 
Ihunboldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  455  The  icthyophagous  nations, 
that  dwelt  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  snores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  lW?d.  II.  1018  Transferred  in  raw, 
smoked  or  imperfectly  cured  and  cooked  fish  to  the  intestine 
of  man,  dog,  cat  or  other  ichthyophagous  animal. 

Hence  Ichthyo'phagously  adv.,  in  reference  to 
ichthyophagy. 

1854  BAUHAM  Halieitt.  Advt.,  The  Author's  purport ..  is, 
to  treat  of  fish  ichthyophagously,  not  ichthyologically,  and 
to  give,  not  fish  science,  but  fish  tattle. 

Ichthyophagy  ikjiiip-fSdji).  [a.  F.  ichthyo- 
phagie  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  Gr.  IxOvoipayla 
fish  diet,  f.  Ix9vo<l>dyos :  see  prec.]  The  practice  of 
eating  fish. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ichlhyophagie,  fish-eating,  a  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xxii.  178  Poor  Snakes,  the  very 
Extracts  of  Ichthyophagy.  1819  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  519, 
I  ..am  still  almost  at  odds  with  ichthiophagy. 

Ichthyoplithalniite  (ikjriipf J>a:'lmait).  Min. 
ff.  Gr.  i^ffu-stish  +  o<f9oA/j-os  eye  +  -ITE,  in  reference 
to  its  appearance.  (In  1801  called  ichlhyoph- 
f/ialwe.)]  A  synonym  of  APOPHYLLITE. 

[1801  Nicholson's  Jml.  V.  195  With  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum),  the  ichtyophtalme  is  infusible.]  1805 R.  JAMESOM 
Syst.  Alin.  II.  601  Ichthyophthalmite,  or  Fish-eye-stune. 
1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  421/1. 

II  Ichthyopsida  (ikfi^'psida),  sb.  pi.  Zool. 
[mod.L.,  i.  ICHTHYO-  +  Gr.  Disappearance:  see 
-ID.]  The  lowest  of  the  three  primary  groups  of 
Vertebrata  in  Huxley's  classification,  comprising 
the  branchiate  vertebrates,  i.  e.  the  amphibians  or 
batrachians,  the  fishes,  and  fish-like  vertebrates. 
Hence  Ichthyo-psid,  -o-psidan,  -opsi-dianair)>., 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Ichthyopsida  ;  sbs.  a  verte- 
brate of  this  group. 

1871  HUXLEY  Auat.  Vert.  ii.  75  The  spinal  accessory 
exists  in  no  Ichthyopsid  vertebrate.  IbiJ.  iii.  112  The 
Vertebrata  are  divided  into  three  primary  groups  or  pro- 
vinces :  the  Ichthyopsida,  the  Sauropsida,  and  the  Mam- 
malia. 1872  MIVART  Elem.  Anal.  il.  43  All  Vertebrates 
above  the  Ichthyupsida.  1887  J.  CLELANU  in  Katim 
24  Feb.  391/1  There  were  two  kinds  of  prytovertebrates, 
namely,  piscine  and  reptilian — or  ichthyopsidan  and  saur- 
opsidan,  as  Prof.  Parker  would  probably  prefer  to  call 
them.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Aniin.  Life  432  Class 
Cyclostomi . .  Elongated  Eel-like  Ichthyopsida,  with  the 
mouth  not  supported  by  jaws  as  in  other  Vertebrata. 

IchthyOpterygian(i:k)>i|0pteri-d3ian),a.and 
sb.  1'alxont.  [f.  Gr.  l\6vo-  (see  ICHTHYO-)  +  wripvi, 
TrTcpvy-  wing,  irrepvyt-ov  wing,  fin  +  -AN.] 

a.  atij.  Belonging  to  the  Ichthyoptcrygia,  mi 
order  of  extinct  marine  reptiles  in  Owen's  classifica- 
tion (1860,  Palsont.  198-9),  so  named  from  the 
paddle-  or  fin-like  character  of  the  digits  of  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  type  of  which  is  the  ichthyo- 
saurus ;  ichthyosaurian.  b.  sb.  A  reptile  of  this 
order ;  an  iclithyosaurian. 

II  Ichthyornis  (ikja^mis).  Palpont.  [mod.L. 
(Marsh  1872),  f.  Gr.  lX6<J-i  fish  +  opm,  o>ifl-os 
bird.]  An  extinct  genus  of  toothed  birds  \0dontor- 
nithes)  belonging  to  the  order  or  sub-class  Odonto- 
tormx,  having  socketed  teeth  and  biconcave 
vertebra:,  the  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  of  North  America.  Hence  Ichthy- 


ICICLE. 

ornithic  (-/>.iiii-]>ik)  a.,  belonging  to  this  genus. 
Ichthyo'rnithid,  a  bird  of  the  family  Ichthy- 
orniti: 

'872  i  .  in  Amur.  J>  i.  IV. 

Ill   -\utux-  uf  a   I,-  iicciea 

"<ir.       1873    I HJ.    VI.    74 

Notice  of  a  .  .     1884  (,',.  A 

in  LoHgttt.  M>i^.  Jan.   290  The  icotbyi  • 
teeth  in  each  jaw.      1896   NKWION  Ditt.    Hit, Is  9,4 
Teeth  of  Ichthyornis  are  . .  restricted  to  the  mandibles  and 
maxilla; ;  but  they  stand  each  in  . 

Ichthyosaur  y-kjiiiosjj).  [ad.  mod.L.  ich- 
thyosaur-its  :  see  next.]  «=  next,  b. 

1830  I.VELL  r>  tnc.  Geol.  I.  123  The  huge  Sguanodon  n 
reappear  in  the   woods,  and  the  idilh)  sea. 

1865  _PAGE  llatuibk.  Gct>l.  253  The  ichthyosaurs  . .  were  the 
*  reptile  whales'  of  their  penod — a  periorl  extending  from 
the  middle  Trias.,  till  near  the  close  of  the  Chalk  form. 
1876  tr.  Bentdm's  Anini.  Parasites  Introd.,  The  fishes  and 
the  crustaceans  which  were  chased  by  the  plesiosaui 
the  ichthyosaurs. 

II  Ichthyosaurus  'i^kbi^^-rfc).  Palxoiit. 
PI.  -i.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  l\Bv-s,  IxOuo-  fish  +  aavpot 
(  —  oavpa)  lizard.]  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  ani- 
mals, combining  the  characters  of  saurian  reptiles 
and  of  fishes  with  some  features  of  whales,  and 
having  an  enormous  head,  a  tapering  body,  four 
paddles,  and  along  tail.  (Their  remains  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Lias.)  b.  An  animal  of  this  genus. 

1832  DE  LA  BJCCHE  Geol.  Matt.  (ed.  21  385  Of  the  various 
reptiles  of  this  period,  the  Ichthyosaurus.. seems  to  have 
been  best  suited  to  rule  in  the  waters.  1833  LVELL  / 
Geol.  III.  172  Vertebrae  of  ichthyosauri.  loiif.  Gloss.  71 
Ichtiiycsaitrits,  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile,  intermediate 
between  a  crocodile  and  a  fish.  1851  RICHARDSON  Geol. 
(1855)  298  The  Ichthyosaurus  had  the  general  contour  of 
a  dolphin,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the 
sternal  arch  of  an  ornithprhynchus,  and  the  paddles  of 
a  whale.  1872  MIVART  Elcin.  Anat.  37  In  the  extinct 
Ichthyosaurus  the  neural  arch  was  permanently  distinct 
from  the  centrum. 

Hence  lohthyosaurian  (ik]>i0|S§Tian)  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ichthyosaurus ;  belonging  to  the 
order  Ichtliyosauria  ;  sb.  an  animal  of  this  order. 
Ichtbyosan'rid,  an  animal  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
family,  Ichthyosauridx.  Ichthyosau-roid  a., 
having  the  form  or  characters  of  an  ichthyosaurus. 

1854  HOOKER  Jliitial.  Jrnls.  I.  iii.  79  With  his  ichthyo- 
saurian snout  raised  high  above  the  water. 

II  Ichthyosis  (ikhiiou'sis).  Path.  [mod. medical 
L.  (\Villan  ib'oi),  f.  Gr.  Ix^v-s  fish  +  -osis.  More 
etymologically  called  by  Good  (Study  Med.  1822 
IV.  597)  ichthyi-asis  (cf.  elephantiasis),  names  in 
-osis  being  properly  verbal  sbs.,  from  Gr.  verbs  in 
-ofiv.]  A  congenital  disease  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  epidermis  becomes  thickened  and  assumes  a 
dry  and  horny  appearance.  (Also  called  fish-skin 
disease  and  porcupine  disease.') 

1815  R.  BATKMAN  Delia.  Cutaneous  Dis.  Pref.  5  F-xhibitin.; 
the  disease  Ichthyosis,  1864  W.T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.^  Ichthj  u- 
sis  is  of  two  kinds,  epithelial  and  sebaceous.  1876  DL'HRING 
Dis.  Skin  353  Ichthyosis  is  a  congenital,  chronic,  hyper- 
trophic  disease,  .characterized  by  diyness  and  harshn- 
the  skin,  the  formation  of  scales,  and  a  variable  amount  of 
papillary  growth.  1878  HABEKSHON  Dis.  Abdomen  17  The 
morbid  growth  of  epithelium,  .{jives  rise  to  an  appearance 
which  has  been  called  '  ichthyosis  of  the  tongue '. 

Hence  Xchthyotic  (ikjriftik)  a.,  subject  to  or 
affected  witt  ichthyosis. 

1876  DuHRiMi  Dis.  S/l-ia  356  Ichthyotic  persons  are  noted 
to  perspire  but  very  slightly.  1878  T.  BRYANT /Vat/.  Sur/;. 
I.  522  An  ichthyotic  tongue. 

-ician^ijan),  a  compound  suffix,  in  F.  -icien, con- 
sisting of -IAN  (ME.  and  V.-ien],  added  to  names  of 
arts  or  sciences  in  L.  -ica,  F.  -itjn<:,  ling,  -ic,  -ics,  to 
denote  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  ;  - 
arithiiielic-ian,  logician,  m,:yif-iaii,  in-inic-ian, 
physic-ian,  rhetoric-ian  •  matnematic-ian,  mccha- 
nic-ian,  optic-ian,  politic-ian,  statistic-inn,  tac- 
tic-tan; sometimes  formed  by  analogy  on  names 
not  ending  in  -ic  (though  there  may  be  an  adj.  in 
-if',  as  academ-ician,  algeh'-iciaii,  geonutr-ician, 
lldir-ician:  cf.  also  patrician,  i.  L.  patrici-us. 

The  termination  goes  back  to  rzthc.  in  OF.  (where  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  the  usual  suffix  -im  as  in  astralof-un, 
astronom-ien):  thus  I2th  c.  physicien,  yth  c.  loncien, 
I4th  c.  niatheinaticicn,  uiusicicH.  In  Kaf.JUiatH  is  known 
<ri225,  inaaitym  0380,  miisicien.  rttkman  1:1425,  lo- 
gyciett  CH75-  Extended  formations,  with  suffix  -er,  are 
miisifian-cr  (now  t,bv  or  vulgar),  and  practitioner  for 
practitioner  (F.  practicit »). 

Illcica  (i-uka).  Bot.  [The  native  name  in 
Guiana.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  S.  American 
trees  (N.  O.  Burseracex),  of  which  /.  altisiima  is 
the  Cedar-wood  and  /.  heptaphylla  the  Incei 
wood  of  Guiana.  Icica  resin,  a  fragrant  resin 
obtained  from  the  Incense-wood  ;  hence  I  clean, 
also  I'cacin,  a  crystalline  resin,  obtained  from  this. 

1865-72  WATTS  Did.  Chun.  III.  242  Another  crystalline 
resin  icican,  which  has  the  -ame  melting-point  as  brean. 
!89o  Mim  it  MORI.EY  11",,:  •  1.1.  746  Icacinis 

the  crystalline  resin  of  comma  or  Incense  resin. 

Icicle  (ai'sik'l).  Forms:  a.  (i  ises  sicel),  4 
ysse-ikkle,  ysekele,  isechele,  isykle,  5  ise- 
sekille,  izekelle,  hyse-hykylle,  6  yse-yckel, 
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ice-iokel,  6-7  ysiele.  isikle,  isicle,  7  ycicle, 
icikle,  isiokle,  iceycle,  -iole,  7-8  ieecle,  8- 
icicle.  /3.  6-7  ice-sickle,  7  -sicle,  -sickel, 
-aeekel.  7.  4  ise-yokel ;  Sc.  and  dial.  6  isch(e-, 
yse-,  ice-schokkill  {pi.  -schoklis",  7  ice-shokle, 
8  -shogle,  9  -shockle,  -shoggle,  -shogliu,  -shog, 
-shackle.  [OE.  type  *is-gicel  (for  which  is  actually 
found  ises  ^icel\ ,  f.  is  ICE  +gicel  ICKLE  ;  corresp.  to 
MLG.  ts-jtkel  (LG.  ts-jukel,  -jdkel,  -ockel,  EFris. 
isjokel},  Da.  isjokkel,  dial.  tu«^  (but  the  usual 
Da.  word  is  isiap^,  Norw.  isjukel.  In  English  the 
second  element  has  retained  an  independent  stress 
only  in  some  corrupt  dialect  forms ;  but  the  word 
wasapp.  sometimes  pronounced  as  acompound  in  the 
1 7th  c.  Of  the  dialect  7-forms,  the  ME.  ise-yokd 
corresponds  to  several  continental  forms  withybfe/ 
instead  of  ickle ;  perhaps  the  ice-schoklc,  isch-schokle 
forms  are  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  isch-yotel  type. 
Thence  arose  further  corruptions,  ice -shackle, 
-shoggle,  etc.,  and  the  second  element  came  to  be 
a  separate  word  in  Sc.  ;  see  SHOCKLE,  SHOGGLE.] 

1.  A  pendent  ice-formation  resembling  a  rod  taper- 
ing downward  to  a  point,  produced  by  the  freezing 
of  successive  drops  of  water  falling  or  trickling 
from  the  point  of  attachment,  as  from  the  eaves  of 
a  house  or  other  overhanging  point. 

a.  c  1000  ./ELFRIC  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  1 17/14  Stiria,  stil- 
licidia,  isesgicel.  13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  732  Claterande  fro 
the  crest  J>e  colde  Dome  rennez  &  henged  he3e  ouer  his 
hede  in  hard  ysse-ikkles.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XVH.  227 
Ysekeles  [t'.r.  iseyokels,  C.  isykles,  isecheles]  in  eueses 
borw  hete  of  be  sonne  Melteth  in  a  mynut  while  to  myst  & 
to  w.itre.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  198/2  An  Izekelle  (A.  Ise3ekille), 
stir  iitm,  stiricus.  1579  SPENSER  Skeph.  Cat.  Jan.  36  Whose 
drops  in  drery  ysicles  remaine.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia. 
in.  ii.  49  The  boughs  of  a  great  tree  loaded  with  Isickles. 
1712  W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  348  Pieces  of  Stone,  resembling  Salt, 
which  conceal  like  Icecles,  as  the  Water  drops  from  the 
Rock.  1860  TYXUALL  Glnc.  i.  ii.  21  Eaves  of  snow,  from 
which  long  icicles  depended.  1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of 
Linne  vii,  The  girl  was  cold  as  an  icicle. 

ft.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  The 
longe  yse  sycles  at  the  hewsys  honge.  1598  FLORIO,  Ghiac- 
ciitcli,  ise-sickles,  dropping  ises.  1605  TIMME  Qtiersit.  in.  155 
Congealed . .  into  ise-sickels.  1632  SHERWOOD,  Ice-seekles, 
gouttesgdees.  1680  Ansiu.  Stillinxtleet's  Serm.  28  We  see 
what  Icesicles  are  hanging  on  the  Eves  of  the  Parliament 
House  at  this  Motion. 

V-  .1377  [seen].  ^1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Ores.  (1593)  160 
The  ice-schoklis  that  fra  his  hair  doun  hang  Was  wonder 
greit,  and  as  ane  speir  als  lang.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  vu. 
Prol.  62  Gret  isch  schoklis  lang  as  ony  spere.  1630  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems,  Shadow  of  Judgem.,  A  mountain 
lifteth  up  his  crested  head  :  His  locks  are  ice-shockles,  his 
brows  are  snow.  1721  RAMSAY  /'//  never  leave  t/u-e  v,  Bid 
iceshogles  hammer  red  Gauds  on  the  studdy.  1805  J.  NICOL 
Poems  II.  158  tjam.)  But  wp  poortith,  hearts  het  as  a 
cinder  Will  cald  as  an  ice-shogle  turn.  1825  BROCKF.TT, 
tct-tkogfU.  ar,  icicle.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Ice-shackles.  1855 
ROBINSON  Wkitby  Gloss.,  Ice  Slwglins  or  Jcklcs. 
fig.  1812  Let.  2  June  in  Daily  News ( 1 898)  22  Jan.6/i,  I  hope 
you  don't  make  yourself  unhappy  about  her.  She  is  really 
an  icicle.  1822  BYRON  Werner  \\.'i\.  24oMust  I  turnan  icicle? 

2.  transf.   A  formation  resembling  an  icicle ;  esp, 
a.  a  stalactite. 

1644  DIG  BY  Nat.  Bodies  xxv.  (1645)  285  Allom  falleth 
down  in  lumps,  Saltpeter  in  long  icicles.  1605  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  177  The  Sparry  Stiriae,  or  Iceycles 
called  Stalactite  :  the  Native  Saline  Iceycles,  or  Sal  Stalac- 
ticum.^  1792  Massachusetts  Mag.  Nov.,  Some  of  these 
stony  isicles  have  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 
b.  A  needle-shaped  or  acicular  crystal. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Techn.,  Snow.. is  an  infinite  Mass  of 
Icicles  regularly  figured.  Ibid.,  The  several  Points  of  each 
Starry  Icicle  of  Snow.  Ibid.,  The  Icicles  of  Urine.  1715 
Pancirollus  Kentin  Hail.  II.  vi.  300  luices  are  mostly 
concreted  into  Globules  or  Icicles.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (1757)  1 1.  242  The  Iciclesof  Nitre,  if  I  may  so  call  them 
C.  In  Heraldry  ;  see  quot. 

1830  ROBSON  Brit.  Herald  Gloss.,  Icicles,  depicted  in  shape 
as  guttees,  but  reversed  ;  some  authors  call  them  clubs. 

3.  Comb.,  as  icicle-like  adj. 

1849^52  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  IV.  1189/1  Descending ..  in 
icicle-like  projections. 

Icicled  (ai'sik'ld),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED-.]  Over- 
hung with  icicles ;  also,  f  frozen,  congealed. 

a  1640  DAY  Parl.  Bees  ix,  My  bloud's  not  boyl'd  with 
fevers,  nor..Is't  isicled  with  cramps,  or  dropsie  cold.  1652 
BF.SLOWES  Theopli.  xin.  liii,  When  quivering  winters  dress 
Is  icided  with  hoary  tresse.  i8o«  E.  RUSHTON  Poems  29 
The  thrush  from  the  icicl'd  bough,  Gives  his  song  to  the 
winterly  gale.  1881  VuattcnVif.£ne.,SirH.  Willoughty 
vii,  Giant  beards  of  icicled  cascade. 

Icily  -">i'sili),  adv.  [f.  ICY  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In  an  icy 
manner;  coldly,  freezingly.  Also_/£f. 

1848  E.  BRONTE  Wri/Aerix?  Heights  (1858'  4,  I.. shrunk 
icily  into  myself,  like  a  snail.  1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives 
<V  Dau.  I.  292  A  tone  which  he  meant  to  be  icily  indifferent. 
1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Cartilage  220  The  wind  blew  icily  cold. 

Iciness '.si-sines),  [f.  ICY  +  -NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  icy ;  extreme  coldness.  Chiefly^. 

'579  TWVXE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xxvii.  36  a,  A  colde 
Ycmesse  of  sorowe  and  repentaunce.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Stl. 
Disc.  vii.  372  Love . .  enough  to  thaw  all  the  icyness  of  men's 
hearts  which  self-love  had  quite  frozen  up.  1814  BYRON 
Lara.  I.  xxyiii,  O'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops 
threw  The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew.  1883  Contcmp. 
Rev.  Aug.  238  A  most  distressing  and  depressing  iciness  of 
tune  and  manner. 


Icing  (ai'sirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  ICE  v.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The   process   of  encrusting  or  adorning  with 
crystallizations  of  sugar ;  concr.  an  incrustation  of 
white  or  coloured  sugar  applied  in  various  ways 
to  the  surface  of  cakes,  pastry,  etc. 

1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Honsekpr.  (1778)  144  Tarts  that 
are  iced  require  a  slow  oven,  or  the  icing  will  be  brown. 
1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Ixi.  (1840)  III.  396  The 
splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  historic  plum-cake.  1845  ELIZA 
ACTON  Mod.  Cookery  xvi.  (ed.  2)  335  When  a  whiter  icing 
is  preferred,  the  pastry  must  be  drawn  from  the  oven,  .and 
brushed  with  white  of  egg  . .  then  well  covered  with  sifted 
sugar. 

2.  The  process  of  cooling  by  means  of  ice. 

1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  378  Some  kinds  of  bad 
port  wine  are  improved  by  icing.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel. 
20  July,  Champagne — which,  for  all  its  deceptive  iceing,  is 
a  very  heating  wine. 

3.  Icing  Jou'ii :  the  process  of  becoming  covered 
with  ice.  Naut. 

1881  tr.  Nordenskiald' s  Voy.  of1  Vega'  I.  ix.  451  It  is 
such  a  mist  that  causes  the  icing  down  of  the  rigging  of 
vessels  ..  the  tackling  of  the  Vega  was  covered  with  pieces 
of  ice  so  large,  and  layers  so  thick,  that  accidents  might 
have  happened  by  the  falling  of  the  ice  on  the  deck. 

Icinge:  see  YJSSING. 

Icing-glass,  obs.  form  of  ISINGLASS. 

-icity  (i'siti),  a  compound  suffix,  a.  F.  -iciti, 
ad.  L.  -icitat-em  (nom.  -icitas},  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  -tat-  see  -TV)  to  adj.  stems  in 
-ic(i),z.%rusticitas,lubricitas,  i.nistic-us,lubric-us, 
On  the  analogy  of  these  (perh.  also  influenced  by 
sbs.  like  simplic itas,  felicitds  from  simplex,  felix), 
abstract  sbs.  in  -icitt!  in  Fr.  and  -icity  in  Eng.  are 
formed  freely  upon  adjs.  of  any  origin  in  -ic :  e.  g. 
apostolicity,  atomicity,  authenticity,  catholicity, 
domesticity,  eccentricity,  elasticity,  electricity,  pub- 
licity. 

Icker  (i'kar).  Sc.  Forms  :  6  echer,  -ir,  8- 
ieker.  [The  Sc.  form  of  EAR  sb.'- ;  repr.  the 
ONorthumb.  form  eher,  mhlier."]  An  ear  of  corn. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  yn.  xiii.  35  Or  how  feill  echirris  [ed. 
1553  echeris]  of  corn  thik  growing  . .  dois  hing  On  Hermy 
feildis.  1785  BURNS  To  a  Mouse  iii,  A  daimen  icker  in  a 
thrave  'S  a  sma'  request. 


U'kTj.  Obs. exe.oYa/.  Forms:  a.  iseeilse,-e, 
Sicel,  4  ychele,  5  ikyl,  iekyll,  7  icle,  8  iccle,  6- 
iokle.  J3.  5  yokle.  See  also  ICICLE.  [OE.  *giecel 
(gicel,  gycel),  gecilx,  cognate  with  ON.  jpkull 
icicle,  ice,  glacier  (mod.Icel.  jokull  glacier,  Norw. 
dial,  jukel,  jiikul,  jjkul  icicle) :— OTeut.  types 
*jekulo-z,  *jikilo-z,  f.  OTeut.  *jekon-,  in  ON.  jaki 
piece  of  ice :  cf.  Olr.  aig  ice.] 

=  ICICLE.     Also  transf. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  954  Stiria,  gecilae  [Erfurt  Decile]. 
a  1000  (tr.  Bxda}  Be  Domes  Dzge  191  Se  brece  ^icela 
[WuLFSTAN  Horn.  xxix.  (Napier  138)  sy^ela]  swioe  hat  and 
ceald.  c  looo  [see  ICICLE  i].  c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Billesw. 
in  Wright  Voc.  161  UJL  csdarcyl,  an  ychele.  c  1440  Proinp. 
Parz\  259/1  Ikyl  (W.  iekyll),  stiriu.  1500  Ortus  Voc., 
Stiria.  .a  5okyll.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  125/6  Ickles,  stirix. 
1676  HODGSON  in  Pkil.  Trans.  XI.  766  From  the  roof  of 
which  hang  large  lumps  of  petrified  water,  like  Icles, . .  these 
icles  are  good  Limestone,  a  1687  COTTON  Joys  of  Marriage 
14  Be  she  constant,  be  she  fickle,  Be  she  fire,  or  be  she 
ickle.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Ickles,  isicles  ;  water  ickles,  sta- 
lactites. 1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.,  Ickles,  icicles. 

Ickle,  ickwell :  see  HICKWALL. 

I-clad,  var.  of  YCLAD  ppl.  a.,  clad.  I-clensid, 
-olansid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CLEANSE.  I-cleped, 
i-cliped,  etc.,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CLEPE  v. :  see 
YCLEPT.  I-closed,  of  CLOSE  v.  I-clothed, 
of  CLOTHE  v.  I-elumben,  of  CLIMB  v.  I- 
clunge(n,  of  CLING  v.  I-elypt,  -clupt,  of 
CLIP  v.1  I-cnawen,  i-cnowen,  of  KNOW  v.  ; 
see  also  YKNOW.  I-cnouleche:  see  KNOW- 
LEDGE v.  I-cnut,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  KNIT  v. 
I-cnutte  :  see  I-KKIT  v. 

tlcod  (ik(rd),  int.  Obs.  [A  variant  of  ECOD,  in 
origin  the  same  as  EGAD,  AGAD.]  An  asseveration. 

1697  VANBRUGH  Relapse  iv.  i,  I'cod,  I  don't  care  how 
often  I'm  married.  1749  FIIILDING  Tom  Jones  xvm.  viii, 
'Icod  !  I  shall  lose  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  1790  By- 
stander 343  Icod,  Sir,  the  back  stairs  has  conveyed  him  to 
the  cellar. 

I-come(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  COME  v. 

Icon  (ai'k(;n,  ai-kan).  Also  ikon,  eikou.  [a. 
late  L.  icon  (Pliny),  ad.  Gr.  citcajv,  ftxov-  like- 
ness, image,  portrait,  semblance,  similitude,  simile, 
f.  *67«-eii'  to  be  like.] 

1 1.  An  image,  figure,  or  representation  ;  a  por- 
trait ;  a  picture,  '  cut ',  or  illustration  in  a  book  ; 
esp.  applied  to  the  '  figures '  of  animals,  plants, 
etc.  in  books  of  Natural  History.  Obs. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  A  rmorie  in.  23  b,  The  Icon,  or  forme  of 
the  same  birde,  I  haue  caused  thus  to  bee  figured.  1611 
SII:KD  f/ist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  §  2.  38  The  two  first  ensuing 
Icones  or  Portraitures.  1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNK  PseuJ.  F.p.  v. 
xvii.  258  He  is  set  forth  in  the  Icons  or  Cuts  of  Martyrs  by 
Cevallerius.  1710  SALMON  ^title)  Botanologia  . .  beautifully 
adorned  with  exquisite  Icons  or  Figures  of  the  most  con- 
siderable Species.  1727  SWITZER  Pract.  Gardiner  HI. 
xxvii.  143  The  same  that  the  Herbals  have  left  both  the 
icons  and  description  of. 


b.  An    image    in    the    solid;    a    monumental 
figure ;  a  statue. 

'S??-*?  HOLINSHED  Citron.  (1807-8)  II.  147  The  pope  ment, 
by  causing  such  ikons  to  be  erected,  to  prefer  Thomas  as  a 
perpetual  saint  to  all  posterities.  1638  SIR  T.  Hi 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  225  Returne  him  in  pure  gold  the  Icon  of  an 
Elephant,  Cammell,  or  Dromedary.  1885  A:hcnjrinn 
4  Apr.  445  Otto  of  Brunswick  in  Hildesheim  Church., 
whose  monumental  icon  is  figured  here.  Ibid.,  The  monu- 
mental statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile  wear  the  wimple 
exactly  as  this  icon  of  Ingeborg  wears  it 

2.  Eastern  Church.  A  representation  of  some 
sacred  personage,  in  painting,  bas-relief,  or  mosaic, 
itself  regarded  as  sacred,  and  honoured  with  a 
relative  worship  or  adoration. 

1833  R.  PINKERTON  Russia  227  Behind  them  were  carried 
.  .six  censers,  and  six  sacred  ikons.  1864  W.  T.  GREI\  E 
Servia  in  i'ac.  Tour.  428  It  is  beneath  the  icon  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  women  kneel  during  the  office  of 
Churching.  1877  D.  M.  WALLACE  Rvssia  iv.  98  Icons  are 
pictorial  half-length  representations  of  the  Saviour,  of  the 
Madonna,  or  of  a  saint,  executed  in  archaic  Byzantine  style, 
on  a  yellow  or  gold  ground.  .  .Very  often  the  whole  picture 
with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  hands  of  the  figure  is 
covered  with  a  metal  plaque  embossed  so  as  to  represent 
the  form  of  the  figure  and  the  drapery.  1879  H.  S.  EDWARDS 
Russians  at  Home  I.  90  The  believer  is  expressly  cautioned 
against  such  an  abuse  of  the  holy  eikons. 

1 3.  Khet.  A  simile.   Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Kng.  Pocsic  In.  xix.  (Arb.)  250  Icon  or 
Resemblance  by  imagerie.  1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  148 
Metaphores  are  contracted  similitudes.  To  which  if  the 
note  he  added,  it  is  called  Icon.  1676  HOIIBKS  Iliad  To 
Rdr.,  The  perfection  and  curiosity  of  descriptions,  which 
the  ancient  writers  of  eloquence  call  icones,  that  is  images. 

4.  A  realistic  representation  or  description  in 
writing.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Skeph.  Cal.  Feb.  102  This 
tale  of  the  Oake  and  the  Brere  . .  is  very  excellente  for 


and  representation  of  nature  and  human  life. 
5.   Comb,  icon-stand  =  ICOXOSTASIS,  q.v. 

t  I'conantidyptic,  a.  Obs.     [f.  Gr.  tlna* 

IcON  +  avri  opposite  to  +  Svvr-av  to  dive,  duck  -t- 
-IC.]     Applied  to  a  kind  of  telescope  (see  quot.) : 

cf.  DlPLANTIDIAN. 


Iconic  ^aikp-nik),  a.  Also  eiconic.  [ad.  late 
L.  iconic-its,  ad.  Gr.  tlxoviK-os,  f.  fiKiiiv  ICON.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  icon,  image,  figure,  or  repre- 
sentation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  portrait ;  spec,  in 
Art,  applied  to  the  ancient  portrait  statues  of 
victorious  athletes  commonly  dedicated  to  divini- 
ties, and  hence  to  memorial  statues  and  busts 
executed  according  to  a  fixed  or  conventional  type. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Iconic,  belonging  to  an  Ini.i^e, 
also  lively  pictured.  1801  FUSKLI  in  Lect.  J'aiut.  iii.  11848) 
415  Iconic  figures  in  metal  began,  says  Pliny,  to  be  the 
ornaments  of  every  municipal  forum.  1850  Ltrrcii  tr. 
C.  O.  Mftllcr's  Atic.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  123  note,  An  iconic  statue 
of  Lysander  in  marble  at  Delphi.  1881  E.  W.  GOSSE  in 
J'ortn.  Rev.  June  703  In  iconic  sculpture  the  Royal 
Academy  presents  nothing  so  considerable  as  Mr.  Boehm's 
..  bust  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  1882  Athenxum  29  Apr.  543/2 
Several  heads  appeared  to  be  eiconic. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  image  used  in  worship. 

1890  Sat.  Rei'.  20  Sept.  348/1  Apparatus  of  the  iconic 
character  required  by  Roman  Catholic  devotion. 

Iconical  (sikfrnikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Pertaining  to  an  icon,  iconic,  t  In  quot. 
1652,  of  the  nature  of  a  simile  (see  ICON  3)  ;  fin 
quot.  I77^>  consisting,  or  of  the  nature  of,  pictures 
or  pictorial  illustrations  (see  ICON  i). 

1652  URQUHART  Jcvjel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Figurative  expres- 
sions . .  whether  paradigmatical,  iconical,  symbolical.  1776 
DA  COSTA  Elein.  Conckol.  36  (Jod.)  The  work  is  entirely 
iconical,  or  consists  only  of  figures  without  any  letterpress, 
catchword,  alphabet,  or  number  to  the  pages. 

I'COIlism.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  iconismus,  a. 
Gr.  (tKOViffiJos  delineation,  f.  flicovifav  to  ICONIZE 
(cf.  Gr.  eixoviafia  copy,  image).]  A  representation 
by  some  image  or  figure  ;  imagery  ;  metaphor. 

1656  BLOUXT  Gljssogr.,  Iconism,  a  true  and  lively  de- 
scription. 1662  EVELYN  Ckalcogr.  v.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805) 
321  The  annexed  Iconisme  is  thus  explained.  1678  Crn- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  8.  r55  These  . .  in  Aristotle's 
judgment,  would  be  fit  iconisms  or  representations  of  the 
Plastick  Nature.  1680  H.  MORE  Apocat.  Apoc.  47  A  Book 
..which  consists  of  Representations  Symbolical  or  Hiero- 
glyphical,  of  Iconismes  or  Images  of  things  future. 

So  f  Iconi'stical  a.,  metaphorical,  figurative. 
Hence  f  Iconi'stically  adv.,  by  a  figure. 

1684  H.  MOKE  AnyzverB6  Blasphemy  being  an  Iconisme 
of  Idolatry,  that  sense  is  more  probable  for  its  1' 
tical  ;  the  Genius  of  the  Apocalyplick  style  being  such  as  to 
signitie  I conistically  rather  than  plainly. 

t  I'COnize,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  tlxoi'ifav, 
f.  flxuiv,  fixov-  ICON.]  trans.  To  form  into  an 
image  ;  to  figure,  to  represent. 

1678  CUDWORTH  iHtell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  8  36.  572  This  world  is 
an  image  always  iconized,  or  perpetually  renewed  (as  the 
image  in  a  glass  is!  of  that  First,  second  and  third  Principle, 
which  are  always  standing. 

I-conned,  -con'd,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  CON  v.' 


ICONO-. 

Icono-,  Gr.  flxnvo-,  combining  form  of  flituiv 
ICON,  as  in  Iconodirly  [see  DULIA],  the  worship 
in  veneration  of  images;  so  Iconodulic  ,-Joulic) 
(atkonodK'lik),  a.  ;  Iconodn'list,  a  worshipper 
or  server  of  images.  Iconomania  (orkonomf't'nia) 
[MANIA],  a.  an  infatuated  devotion  to  images; 
b.  a  mania  for  collecting  icons  or  portraits. 
Iconophile  (ai'konofail),  Iconophilist  (,-p'tilist) 
[Gr.  <IH\OS  loving],  a  connoisseur  of  pictures,  en- 
gravings, book  illustrations,  and  the  like ;  hence 
icono'philisni,  -pMly,  the  taste  for  these  objects. 
Iconoplast  (aikp-niJplaest)  [Gr.  -^Xao-rr/s  moulder : 
after  iconoclast],  a  fashioner  or  maker  of  images. 

1893  W.  M.  RAMSAY  Ch.  in  Kom.  Emp.  xvii.  441  The 
*iconoi-loulic  tendency  was  already  beginning  in  the 
(lrth"d'iv  Church.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  11.232 
*Iconodoulists  or  Iconolaters,  join'd  also  with  the  Monks 
and  Fryars.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rclis-  Kno-.vl.  II. 
1063  Leo's  successor,  Michael  II  ..  again  yielded  to  the 
"lulists,  and  allowed  image-worship  in  private.  1640 
K.  KAILLIE  Canterb.  StlfCimmct.  55  All  their  practice  heere 
is  but  "iconoduly,  not  idolatrie.  1722  J.  COVEL  Ax.  Grk. 
„  I  must  call  it  Mconomama,  perfect  Madness  for 
Image  Worship.  1770  W.  COLE  in  J.  Grangers  Lett. 
(1805)  332  The  Icom.mia  you  talk  of  is  very  ripe  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  we  have  many  collectors.  1881  .-( thenvutn 
30  July  145/2  '  Le  graveur  de  1488  ',  as  *iconophiles  designate 
[Duplcssis],  possesses  at  least  the  merit .  .of  being  one  of  the 
first  artists  who  in  France  made  use  of  metal  as  a  means  of 
reproduction.  1888  -V.  Y.  Tribune  12  Feb.  (Cent.),  He 
instructs  his  customers  in  biblomania,.  .in  iconophilism,  in 
the  knowledge  of  art.  iBS^Sat.  Rev.  29  Mar.  420/1  It  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  the  *iconophilist.  1894  A  tkoHtUM 
16  June  780/1  We  explain  this  extraordinary  development 
of  *iconophily  by  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  religious 
beliefs.  1898  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE  in  Literature  8  Jan.  24/2 
He  [Pattison]  could  not.  .be  a  thorough  iconoclast,  and  yet 
delude  himself  into  thinking  that  he  was  if  I  may  coin  such 
a  word)  an  Aiconoplast  all  the  time. 

Iconoclasm  X3il<c'n(5klaez'm).  [f.  Gr.  eiKwi/IcoN 

+  n\dana  breaking,  f.  n\iiv  to  break  :  after  next.] 

The  breaking  or  destroying  of  images ;  esp.  the 
destruction  of  images  and  pictures  set  up  as  objects 
of  veneration  (see  ICONOCLAST  i);  transf.  andyf^-. 
the  attacking  or  overthrow  of  venerated  institutions 
and  cherished  beliefs,  regarded  as  fallacious  or 
superstitious. 

1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  512  That  vulgar 
iconoclasm  which  has  estranged  until  this  day  the  fine  arts 
from  every  Protestant  community.  1858  FROUDK  II ist.  Eng. 
xii.  III.  73  The  stormy  eloquence  of  Pole,  the  iconoclasm 
of  Latimer,  the  superstitions  of  the  complaining  clergy. 
1874  GKLEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  g  4.  497  In  Edward's  time 
iconoclasm  had  dashed  the  stained  glass  from  its  windows. 
1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr.  II.  163  The  iconoclasm  of  the  Jew 
made  such  places  detestable  to  him. 

Iconoclast  (3ik(i-n<yklK;stN,  sb.  (0.).  [ad.  late 
L.  uonoclastes,  a.  late  Gr.  finovoK^daTrjs,  f.  flKsav 
ID  ix  +  -K\iiaTr/s  breaker.  Cf.  F.  iconodaste  (i7thc. 
in  Hatz.-Darm/.] 

1.  A    breaker    or    destroyer    of  images ;    spec. 
(Eccl.  Ifist.)  one  who  took  part  in  or  supported 
the  movement  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  to  put 
down  the  use  of  images  or  pictures  in  religious 
worship  in   the  Christian  churches  of  the  East ; 
hence,  applied  analogously  to  those  Protestants  of 
the    i6th   and    171(1   centuries   who   practised   or 
countenanced  a  similar  destruction  of  images  in 
the  churches. 

[1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scat.  v.  269  A  counsel 
of  thrie  hunder  and  fiftie  Bischppis  haldne  at  Nice  against 
the  secte  of  Jmagebrekeris,  thair  name  Jconoclastae.]  1641 
HINUE  J.  Brucn  xxvi.  80  So  did  Pope  Gregory  the  third 
immnicate  the  Emperour  Leo,  and  stamped  the  name 
of  Iconoclast  in  his  forehead,  for  breaking  downeof  Images 
in  the  Churches.  1654  J  ER.  TAYLOR  Real I'res.  xii.  §  28.  315, 
1  remember  only  one  tiling  objected  to  this  testimony  of  so 
many  bishops,  that  they  were  Iconoclasts,  or  breakers  of 
images,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  other  article. 
1782  PUIESIIXY  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  IV.  385  This  new  heresy 
u.i,  called  that  of  the  Iconoclasts.  1814  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev. 
XII.  74  When  idolaters  turn  iconoclasts,  they  act  as  if  the 
outrageousness  of  the  one  excess  were  to  efface  or  atone  for 
the  folly  of  the  other.  1840  CAHLYLE  Heroes  VI.  (1858)  338 
The  Puritans  . .  seem  mere  savage  Iconoclasts,  fierce  de- 
stroyers of  Forms  ;  but  it  were  more  just  to  call  them  haters 
of  untrue  Forms.  1882  E.  C.  BAUEU  in  A'.  Gcfff.  -S'oc.  Suppl. 
' M  I.  i.  35  The  second  . .  is  the  famous  iconoclast  who 
melted  down  all  the  bronze  idols  he  could  lay  hold  of. 

2.  transf.   and  fig.  One  who  assails  or  attacks 
cherished  beliefs  or  venerated  institutions  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  erroneous  or  pernicious. 

1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  177  An 
iconoclast  of  their  idol  rhyme.  1866  J.  MARTINLAU  Ess.  I. 
77  Kant  was  the  great  iconoclast.  1874  H.  R.  Ri 
John  Bapt.  viii.  514  Respectable  vices,  which  take  shelter 
under  the  eaves  of  the  Church,  need  nothing  so  much  as 
the  stern  iconoclast. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Of  or  relating  to  iconoclasts; 
iconoclastic. 

1685  H.  MORE  Illustration  208  His  excommunicating  the 
Iconoclast  Emperours.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  q  F.  118091  VII. 
13  note,  St.  John  Damascenus  was  already  a  monk  before 
the  Iconoclast  dispute.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  K«nf;e  s  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  25  An  iconoclast  riot  now  commenced...!  he  imaRcs 
were  torn  from  the  altars,  chopped  in  pieces  and  burnt.  1847 
I.ISDSAV  Chr.  Art  I.  108  The  iconoclast  reform  took 
,,la,  ,  ;„]  bas-reliefs  were  banished  from  the 

vkurchea  of  Greece. 
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Iconoclastic  (.Vik,™kln-stik),  a,  [f.  prec.  + 
-1C.]  Ol  or  pertaining  to  iconoclasts  or  iconoclasm. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Cantfrb.  Self-Convict.  5  :   ! 
and   iconomachian   hereticks.      1703    MAUNDRELL    Jc-utn. 
7Vr«s.ii72i)  15  In  testimony  of  their  Iconoclastick  principle. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ix.  (1864)  IX.  309  The   luuiiu- 
nperors  found  statues,  .to  war  upon.     1867  SMILI.S 
,-.   iii.  (1880)   50   In  their   iconoclastic  rage 
they  hewed  and  broke  the  images,  .of  the  cathedrals. 

Hence  Iconocla'Stically  adv.,  after  the  fashion 
of  iconoclasts.  Iconocla'sticism,  the  principles 
or  practice  of  iconoclasts  ;  iconoclasm. 

1865  Morn.  Star  29  Apr.,  Iconoclastically  to  demolish  all 
it  had  previously  revered.  1885  I..  OLIPHANT  Haifa  (1887) 
301  Modern  iconoclasticism  and  love  of  truth  have.. proved 
too  strong  for.  .unfounded  tradition. 

t  Iconograph.1  (aikfrnAgraf).  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
Gr.  t'lKovo-fpafpos  portrait-painter,  f.  flxaai  ICON  + 
-ypatpoi  writer,  painter.]  =ICONOORAPIIEH. 

1804  Monthly  Mag.  XVIII.  291  The  Iconographs  are 
those  who  have  published  the  figures  of  monuments,  but 
without  a  detailed  explanation. 

Ico'nograpk  -.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ypatyos  written, 
ypatpT]  writing.]  A  drawing,  engraving,  or  illus- 
tration for  a  book  :  =!CON  i. 

1884 S, -ienec  4  July  28/2  The  illustrations  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  most  expensive  and  careful  iconographs. 

Iconographer  (aikon^-grafai).  [f.  as  next  + 
-ER 1  :  cf.  Gr.  tlKOvoypd(p-os  (see  ICONOGKAPH).] 
One  who  makes  figures  or  drawings  of  objects. 

1888  Athenvum  ^  Jan.  19/1  The  lepidopteral  icono- 
grapher. 1892  ll'id.  27  Aug.  291/2  Those  gorgeous  species 
beloved  by  the  iconographer  and  chromo-lithographist. 

Iconograpllic  (sikpiwgrx'fik,  ai:k6no-),  a. 
Also  ikon-,  [f.  ICOXOGKAPHY,  or  its  source +  -1C: 
cf.  F.  icoiUgraphique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  icono- 
graphy ;  representing  or  describing  by  pictures, 
drawings,  or  engravings  ;  also,  pertaining  to  sym- 
bolic representation  (cf.  ICONOLOGY  2). 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Icoiwgraphic.  1861  BERESF. 
HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  jqth  C.  v.  181  Covering  the  walls  and 
the  cupolas  of  this  vast  building  with  a  complete  icono- 
graphic  epopee  from  the  pencil  of  Schraudolph.  1877  W. 
JONES  Finger.ring  266  Six  rings,  gold  and  silver,  of  the 
iconographlc  type.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  1.  309 
You  must  study  the  object  and  meaning  of  everything  .. 
whether  ritual,  iconographlc,  artistic,  or  simply  utilitarian. 

So  Iconogra-phical  <-. 

1865  WRIGHT  Hist.  Caricat.  iii.  48  This  kind  of  icono- 
graphical  ornamentation  had  been  encroaching  . .  on  the 
old  architectural  purity.  1880  Nature  12  Feb.  357/2  A 
magnificently  illustrated  '  Iconographical  History  of  the 
Orchid '. 

ICOUO'graphist.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -1ST.]  One 
skilled  in  iconography. 

1850  Ecclesiolegist  X.  100  Ge'rente . .  was  an  artist,  and  he 
was  also  an  iconographist. 

Iconography  (aikonp-grafi).  [ad.  med.L. 
tconographia,  ad.  Gr.  ii/<ovoypaipia  sketch,  descrip- 
tion (Strabo),  f.  (ixaiv  ICON  +  -fpaifila  writing, 
-GKAPHY.  Cf.  F.  icoiwgraphie  (1701  in  Furetiere).] 

fl.  concr.  A  pictorial  representation,  delinea- 
tion ;  a  drawing  or  plan.  Obs. 

1628  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  led.  3)  269  Those  curious 
Iconographies  of  Temples  and  pallaces.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Iconography . .  is  the  platform  or  model  of  a  House. 

2.  The  description  or  illustration  of  any  subject 
by  means  of  drawings  or  figures ;  any  book  or 
work  in  which  this  is  done;  also,  the  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  representation  of 
persons  or  objects  by  any  application  of  the  arts 
of  design. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4\  Iconography,  a  Description  by 
Cuts,  etc.  1809  KENDALL  Trai'.  III.  Ixxvin.  213  An 
elaborate  monument  of  some  transaction  of  which  no  other 
tra'  e  remains  to  elucidate  this  imperfect  iconography.  1851 
E.  J.  MILLINGTON  tr.  Didron  (title!  Christian  Iconography  ; 
or,  the  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  131  The  iconography 
of  the  altar-canopy.  1883  Pall  Mall  (,.  20  Sept.  4/2  Ex- 
pensive large  iconographies  like  Couch's,  Yarrell  s,  or  Day  s. 

ICOnolater  ;aik6n?-lataj).  [f.  Gr.  ditaiv  image, 
ICON,  after  idolater.  Cf.  F.  icottolatre]  A  wor- 
shipper of  images. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  vi.  160  He  animated  Icono- 
laters in  the  East.  1723  J.  COVEL  Ace.  Grk.  Ch.  396  How 
can  the  Iconoclaters  [sic]  justify  their  praying  to  a  Cross  or 
Crucifix?  1844  LINCAIUI  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  381 
Evasive  language  adopted  for  the  defence  of  iconolaters. 

Iconolatry  (sikonp-lStri).    [f-  as  prec..  alter 

idolatry,   or  ad.  eccl.  Gr.  dxovo\<n ptia.     Cf.    F. 

it-onolatrie  (Littre).]     The  worship  of  images. 
1624  F  WHITE  Kepi.  Fisher  270  Simon  Maioliu,  a  most 
.gre  defender  of  Iconolatrie.     1635  PAI.ITT  Ckruttmogr. 


.     [mod.  f.  Gr.  il^; 
iltcovo-  image:  sec -LOGY.   Cf.  Gr.  tiWoAo-ym  tigu- 
rative  speaking,  whence  It.  iconelogia  (161 1 
Ripal,  F.  ifonologie  (1636  Baudoum),  in  titles  of 
collections  of  pieces  of  rhetorical  imagery  (cf.  quot. 
1-77)  •  but  this  is  distinct  from  the  extant  use.] 
1    That  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 


ICONOSTASIS. 

the  subject  of  icons  (in  any  sense  of  the  wo 
also  the  subject-matter  of  this  study,  icons  col- 
lectively, or  as  objects  of  investigation,  etc. 

1730-6  F.AI;  of  ancient 

unents,  and  Embjems.  [1777  '  •  Ki  HAKDSON 
(title?  Iconology  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  emblematical  Figures, 
moral  and  i: 

Authorities]    1808  SIR  k.  POKTKK 
(1813)  I.   vi.  48  Professors  of.  .my 

1851  Sin  C.  LASII.AKE  tr.  Kvgler  s  Sell.  1'nint.  Italy  i 
The  violent  aversion  entertained  by  the  Christians  f"i  the 
Iconology  of  Heathendom  kept,  as  was  natural,  equal  pace. 

2.   .S)mbolical  representation  ;  symbolism. 

1849  J.  R.  JACKSON  Lett.  Minerals  225  In  the  language 
of  Iconology,  the  Diamond  is  the  symbol  of  constancy,  of 
strength,  of  innocence,  and  other  heroic  virtues.  1862 
Eccksiologist  XXIII.  58  The  iconology  of  these  decora- 
tions is  as  follows :  — Over  the  chancel  arch  is  the  Doom  [etc.]. 

Hence  Iconolo-gical  a.,  of  or  relating  to  icono- 
logy. Icono  logist,  one  versed  in  iconology. 

1851  E.  J.  MILLINGTON  tr.  Duiron's  Clir.  Iconogr.  I.  369 
Jesus,  to  an  Iconologist,  is  present  in  the  cross  as  well 
the  lamb,  or  the  lion.    1854  Ecclesiologist  XV.  25  Ibis 
great  iconological  work. 

t  Ico'nomach.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  cccl.  L.  ieo- 
iiomac/i-ns,  a.  ecel.  Gr.  fiitovoitaxos,  f.  tlniiiv  ICON 
-i-  -/idxos  fighting.]  One  who  is  hostile  to  images. 

c  1552  PHILPOT  Exam,  ff  It'rit.  (Parker  Soc.)  407  They 
were  named  Iconomaches,  that  is  overthrowers  of  images. 

t  Icono'machal,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  Erron.  -mioal. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Hostile  to  images. 

1646  SIK  T.  DKOUNI-:  r*eit,{.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  269  We  should  be 
too  Iconomicall  to  question  the  pictures  of  the  winds,  as 
commonly  drawne  in  humane  heads,  and  with  their  cheeks 
distended.  [1656  liLorsi  Glossogr.,  Iconoinical,  belonging 
to  Images,  or  after  the  manner  of  Images.] 

Iconomachy  (sikonjnnaki).  [ad.  eccl.  L. 
iconomachia,  a.  eccl.  Gr.  a/coco/xax/a,  f.  flawf  ICON 
+  -pax'"  fiyh'mg-]  A  war  against  images ;  hos- 
tility or  opposition  to  images,  esp.  to  their  use  in 
connexion  with  worship. 

1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer.  III.  (1584^  P,  That  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  not  a  generall  nor  lawful!  Councill,  but 
a  certaine  Iconomachy.  1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  L<m> 
(_'.  //  \irres  v.  123  margin,  Anew  Kuiiomachy  at  Antweri). 
1855  MOTLEV  Dutch.  Kef.  II.  vii.  1. 569  The  celebrated  icono- 
machy  of  the  Netherlands.  Ibid.  vi.  i.  III.  383  Nothing 
more  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  than 
such  senseless  iconomachy. 

Hence  f  Iconoma'chian,  t  Iconoma'chical 
aJjs.,  practising  or  advocating  iconomachy.  Ico- 
no-inachist,  one  who  contends  against  the  cultus 
of  images. 

a  1638  MEUE  A  post.  Latter  Times  xvii.  Wks.  III.  674  The 
Iconomachical  Council  of  Constantinople.  1640  Icono- 
machian (see  ICONOCLASTIC].  1875  J.  C.  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Chr.  Ch.  III.  137  An  anathema  was  pronounced  against  all 
opponents  of  images,  .with  curses  against  iconomachists 
and  heretics  of  every  kind. 

IcoilOmatic  oikjmiifaaj'tik),  a.  Also  ikon-, 
[contr.  for  icononoinatic,  f.  Gr.  fixuiv,  t'muvo-  ICON  + 
uvo^a,  ovopa-r-  name  -r  -1C.]  A  word  proposed  to 
describe  a  stage  intermediate  between  picture- 
writing  and  phonetic  writing,  in  which  pictures  or 
representations  of  objects  stand  not  for  the  objects 
themselves,  but  for  their  names  considered  merely 
as  phonetic  elements,  as  in  a  pictorial  rebus,  or  the 
use  made  by  the  Chinese  of  the  sounds  of  their 
characters  to  express  the  sound  of  a  foreign  word. 
Hence  Iconoma'tically  adv. ;  Iconoma'ticism  ; 
Iconomato  graphy. 

1886  I).  G.  IJulMON  Ess.  Americanist  (l3&o)  207-8  We 
have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  scientific  term  to  express  this 
manner  of  phonetic  writing,  and  I  propose  for  it  therefore 
the  adjective  ikonomatic,  from  the  Greek  tUor,  a  figure  or 
image,  and  oi/ofia.  .name,  a  writing  by  means  of  the  names 
of  the  figures  or  images  represented.  The  corresponding 
noun  would  be  ikonomatogriiphy.  1887  Sti.  Autcr.  22_Jan. 
56  Iconomatic  writing  . .  occupies  an  intermediate  position, 
standing  in  some  sense  in  relation  to  both  letter  and  picture 
writing.  Ibid.,  How  complete  a  system  of  icooomaUcum 
they  [Egyptian  and  Chinese  writing]  passed  throu 
known.  1895  Hoi  KMANN  Begin.  Writing  70  Ikonomatically. 

t  Icono-micar.    Obs.    rare-1,     [erroiu 
L.  a-coaomic-us,  Gr.  oi/covt>iUK-6s  (see  1 
-AH.]     A  writer  on  husbandry. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Laurel  328  Esiodus,  the  iconomicar 
Anil  llomerus,  the  fresshe  historian 

II  Iconostas  (iiJtpoataet).  Eastern  C, 

b,  t.  (ji.  (iKovoaraatt :  see  next.] 
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which  literally  blades  with  gold  anil  . 

II  Iconostasis  .iiki'm,  •  ttt 

[eccl.  L..  a.  eccl.  Gr.  (laovuaraais ,  1.  fiKuv  ICON  -t- 
araati  standing,  position,  station.]  The  screen 
which  separates  the  sanctuary  or  '  berna  '  from  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  and  on  which  the  icons  or 
sacred  pictures  are  placed. 

i8«  R.  PINKF.KTON  Ki.ssia  211  The  priest  perfumes  the 
worshippers,  the  iconosta>es,  and  the  altar.  1849  CUKZO:. 
Visits  Motiast.  293  ']  reen  before  the 

altar  is  most  beautifully  carved.     1890  <;.•. 
i,  of  nhitc  marble, 


ICOS-. 

12  ft.  from  the  ground  (to  avoid  dangers  of  iconolatry),  are 

the  pictures.     1899  A.  H.  HORE  Grk.  Church  41  The  Icpno- 

or  Iconstand,  with  the  lighted  tapers  in  front  of  it,  is 

the  most  prominent  object.     On  it  Icons  of  our  Saviour,  the 

.  the  Apostles,  and  Saints  are  always  painted. 

Icouymua  :  obs.  form  of  <  ', 

I-core,n,  i-corn,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  CHOOSE, 
I-corve  n,  of  CAIIVE  v. 

Icos-,  icosa-,  icosi-,  repr.  Gr.  combining 
forms  of  «i*otji  twenty,  used  in  Eng.  in  several 
technical  terms  (see  below)  ;  also  in  Icosacolic 
(aikosakJo'lik)  a.  Anc.  Pros.  [Gr.  tl/toaaKai\-os,  f. 
K£I\OV  member,  clause,  COLON],  consisting  of 
twenty  cola,  or  members.  Icosasemic  ^aikosa- 
s;  mik)  a.  Anc.  Pros.  [Gr.  <ST\\UIL  mark,  arjfuwv 
mark,  mora],  consisting  of  or  containing  twenty 
morse  or  units  of  time,  i.e.  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
short  syllables.  Icosiau  (aik»a-sian%i  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  twenty. 

t  Icosaeder.  Obs.  [a.  F.  icosaidre  (1587),  ad. 
Inte  L.  Icosaedron  :  see  next.]  =next. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist,  rhilos.  v.  (1701)  186/2  The  Icosaeders 
[consist]  of  twenty  [like  sides]. 

Icosahedron  (arkosahrili/n,  -he'diyn).  Geoni. 
Also  6-8  icosaedrum,  6-9  icosaadron,  7  eico- 
saedrurrij  ^8  eicosihedron).  [a.  Gr.  (iKoffatSpov, 
neut.  of  ilxoaaifyos,  f.  (Ixoai  twenty  +  (Spa  seat, 
base.]  A  solid  contained  by  twenty  plane  faces  ; 
spec,  the  regular  icosahedron,  contained  by  twenty 
equal  equilateral  triangles. 

1570  BiLuxGSLEY  Euclid  xiu.  xvi.  410  The  opposite  sides 
of  an  Icosahedron  are  parallels.  1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  iv. 
def.  xvi.  Tijb,  Icosaedron..  ttta.rg.  Icosaedrum.  1655-87 
H.  MOKE  App.  Antid.  (1712)  183  There  are  Five  regular 
Bodies  .  .  the  Cube,  the  Tetraedrum,  the  Octaedrum,  the 
Dodecaedrum,  and  the  Eicosaedrura.  1785  REID  Int. 
•  >  vi.  viii.  658  Five  regular  solid  figures..  the  tetrahe- 
dron.. and  the  eicosihedron.  1881  ROUTLEDGE  Science  i. 
25  To  each  element  Plato  assigns  a  geometrical  solid  :  to 
earth,  the  cube  ;  to  fire,  the  pyramid  ;  to  air,  the  octahe- 
dron ;  to  water,  the  icosahedron. 

Hence  Icosahe'dral  a.,  of  the  form  of  an  icosa- 
hedron ;  having  twenty  faces. 

1818  in  WEBSTF.K.    1855  MAVXE  Expos.  Lex.,  Icosihedral. 

II  Icosandria   (aikosse'ndria).   Bot.      [mod.L. 

(Linnaeus  1735),  f.  Gr.  tdtoai  twenty  +  avfjp,  dfSp- 
man,  male,  taken  as  '  stamen  '.]  The  twelfth  class 
in  the  Linnzean  Sexual  System,  containing  plants 
with  20  or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

i753CHAMBERsC>'t:/.  Snpj>.t  /ctvawdfr/a.  .  .  Of  this  class  are 
the  torch  thistle,  the  myrtle,  the  storax,  the  almond,  vie. 
1794  MARTYN-  Koiisstaus  Bot.  ix.  89  The  situation  of  the 
stamens,  which  in  the  class  icosandria,  is  either  on  the 
calyx  or  corolla. 

Hence  Icosa  nder  [F.  teas  and  re],  a  plant  of  the 
class  Icosandria;  Icosa  ndrian,  Icosa  -ndrous 
atijs..  belonging  to  the  class  Icosandria. 

1826  WEBSTER,  Ico&tindcr.  .  Icosandrian.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
V.  253/1  Icosandrous.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  6.  249 
Icosanctrous  .  .  when  a  polyandrous  flower  has  the  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx. 

rcosido  decake'dron.  Gtom.  [f.  Gr.  (ixoai 
twenty  +  SwSfxa  twelve  +  tSpa  seat,  base.]  A  solid 
contained  by  twenty  equilateral  triangles  and 
twelve  regular  pentagons,  formed  by  replacing  the 
twelve  solid  angles  of  the  regular  icosahedron  by 
planes  corresponding  to  the  faces  of  a  regular 
dodecahedron. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  App.  def.  ii.  459. 

I  cosite^trahe'dron.  Geom.  and  Cryst.    [f. 

Gr.  tiHoai  twenty  +  Tfrpa-  four  +  ?8pa  seat,  base 
(cf.  TETRAHEDRON  .]  A  solid  figure  contained  by 
twenty-four  plane  faces  ;  esp.  a  form  contained 
by  twenty-four  equal  symmetrical  trapeziums  or 
deltoids,  also  called  deltohedron  or  trapezohcdron. 

1831  BREWSTER  Optics  xxv.  214  The  most  common  form  of 
the  analcime  is  the  solid  called  the  icositetrahedron,  which 


is  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  trapezia.  1879 
RUTLEY  Stud.  Rocks  x.  140  All  the  members  of  this  group 
crystallise  in  the  cubic  system,  the  common  forms  being 


, 
either  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  or  the  icosiletrahedron. 

So  Icositetrahe'droid. 

1880  Acatitmyyt  Oct.  314  Four-dimensional  space  maybe 
built  up  with..ikosatetrahedroids. 

I-coupled,  -cupled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  COUPLE  v. 

[lore,  error  for  dicre,  DICKER  :  see  List  of 
Spurious  Words^\ 

T  l-creoiced,  ///•  a.  Obs.    [f.  ME.  cr(e)oice, 
.]     Crossed,  signed  with  the  cross. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  A'.  18  CusceS  6e  eor5e  icreoiced  mid  te  bume. 

I-cried,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CRY  v.  Icristned, 
of  CHRISTEN  v.  I-croked,  of  CROOK  v.  I-crom- 
met,  of  CRAM  v.  I-cruned,  of  CROWN  v. 

-ics,  suffix  :  see  -1C  2. 

Icteric    ikte-iik  ,  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  ictericus, 
.  iKTfptKus  jaundiced,  f.  ixrfpos  (see  IciEBUS). 
Cf.  !•'.  iclerique  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A.   adj. 

1.  Belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with 
jaundice  ;  jaundiced.  (Sometimes  referring  to  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  skin  in  that  disease,  or  to  the 
jaundiced  eyes  which  see  all  things  yellow.) 


14 

rt  1600  J.  MELviLL/J«iry(iS42>  14  He  died,  .anno  1575  in  an 

icterik  fevar.    1684  tr.  Sonet's  Mere.  Comfit,  in.  96  That  sort 

of  Ccdiack  passion,  which  I  think  may  be  called  an  Icterick 

Loosncsx.     1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Childr.  {ed. 

4-   I.  29  nctt,  An  infant  . .  whose  finger  nails  were  . .  of  as 

deep  a  yellow  as  In  any  icteric  adult.     1804  ANNA  SEWARD 

Lett.  (1811)  VI.  141   Icteric  vision.     1822-34  Gooifs  Study 

ied,  4)  I.  334  note,  The  icteric  tint  of  the  skin  seems 

to  be  merely  the  result  of  an  effusion  of  blood. 

b.   Used  for  the  cure  of  jaundice. 

1710  T.  FULLER  Pharm.  Extetnp.  14  Icteric  Ale.  .cureth, . 
Icteric  Persons. 

2.  Icteric  Oriole  :  a  North  American  bird  (Ic- 
terus vulgar  is  ,  having  black  and  yellow  plumage, 
with  white  spots  on  the  wings  ;  also  called  troopial. 

1802  UISGLEY  Anint.  Bicg.  (1813)  II.  114  The  Icteric 
Oriole  is,  in  size,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  blackbird.  1816 
KIRBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  (1843!  I.  244  The  icteric  oriole  is 
kept  by  the  Americans  in  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ing  them  of  insects. 

B.  sb.  L   A  person  affected  with  jaundice. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (Vol.  I.)  2  They 
resemble  the  Icterickes,  who  hauing  the  laundesse  in  their 
Eyes,  see  nothing  which  seemeth  not  vnto  them  to  carry 
the  same  colour.  1684  tr.  Jionifs  Mcrt.  Comfit,  ix.  314 
When  an  Icterick  was  let  bloud,  it  appeared  all  yellow. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  jaundice. 

1727  S \VM-T  Gulliver  in.  vi,  Administer  to  each  of  them 
lenitives.  .laxatives,  cephalalgics,  icterics. 

Icte'rical,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AT,.]   =  prec.  A.  i. 

1649  JF.R.  TA\LOR  Gt.  Excmp.  n.  Ad  §  12.  51  Our  under- 
standings  if  a   crime    be   lodged   in   the   will,    being  like 
ill  ...... 


lical  and  icterical  Symptoms.     18*2-34  Good's  Study  Mcd. 
led.  4)  II.  30  A  tedious  icterical  marasmus. 
b.  transf.  Tinged  with  yellow. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  in.  vii.  no  His  Diamond  was 
of  no  spirituous  and  sparkling  Water,  .the  Don's  was  Icteri- 
cal], as  if  lie  had  descended  of  the  house  of  the  Flavii, 
or  that  his  Nurse  had  mix'd  all  his  milke  witli  Saffron. 

Hence  Icte'ricalness  ^Uailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Icte'ricie.  Obs.  rare,  [ad,  med.L.  icteritia 
(in  AYr.-\Yulck(.r..  f.  ictcrus  =  Qr.  tKTtpos  jaundice. 
Cf.  Sp.  ictcricia.]  Jaundice. 

1634  R.  H.  Salemes  Regim.  205  It  removeth  a  stopping 
matter  the  which  causeth  Ictericie. 

Zcterine  (rkterain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  ICTJEB-US  + 
-IXE.]  a.  Yellowish;  esp.  having  yellow  scales  or 
plumage,  b.  Belonging  to  the  family  Icteridx 
or  sub-family  Icterinx  of  American  passerine  birds 
(typical  genus  Icterus  :  see  ICTEKIC  A.  2). 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  fcterinus,.  .yellow,  or  yellow- 
ish, as  the  Cyprxa  icterina'.  icterine.  1884  Atlu'nasum 
15  Nov.  628/2  An  icterine  warbler  (Hypolais  icterina}  killed 
in  Norfolk. 

t  I'Cterisni.  Obs.  rare.  ff.  Gr.  tKTfp-os  jaun- 
dice +  -ISM.]  Jaundice. 

1660  STILLINGFL.  Iren.  \\.  v.  §  i  (1662)  201  Which  prejudice 
being  the  Yellow- Jaundise  of  the  soul,  leaves  such  a  tincture 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  that  till  it  be  cured  of 
that  Icterism,  it  cannot  discern  things  in  their  proper  colours. 
1662  —  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  14  Those  who  have  an  Icterism 
in  their  eyes. 

Icteritions  (-i'Jas),  a.  [f.  med.  (and  mod.)  L. 
icteriti-a  jaundice  -t-  -ous.]  Jaundiced  ;  alsoy?^. 

1609  UP.  W.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Catk.  323  His  gall 
ouer-flowes,  and  hee  must  voide  it  by  his  pen  in  his  icteri- 
tious  Pamphlet.  1684  tr.  Bonefs  Merc.  Coinpit.  ix.  316  The 
Ictericious  dyscrasie  of  the  bloud.  1822-34  Gootfs  Study 
M<.  .;'.  cd.  4)  IV.  540  Absence  of  icteritious  symptoms. 

Icterode  (rkter^d),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ixrt/w&i?? 
jaundiced.]  —next,  a. 

1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pract.  Med.  463  A  continuance  of  the 
icterode  appearance. 

Icteroid  (rkteroid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  iK7fp-os  jaundice 
+  -OID.]  a.  Resembling  or  characteristic  of  jaun- 
dice, b.  (See  quot.  1897.) 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med. 
(1879)  224  The  skin  assumes  an  icteroid  hue.  1897  Daily 
News  12  June  3/1  Doctor  Sanarelli  ..declared  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever  to  be  a  bacillus,  named  by  him  icteroid. 

i  Icterus  (i'kterzJs;.  [L.,  a.  Gr.  ifcrepos  jaundice; 
also,  a  yellowish-green  bird,  by  looking  at  which 
jaundiced  persons  were  supposed  to  be  cured.] 

1.  Path.  The  disease  jaundice. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Icterus,  the  Jaundice.  1802 
Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  240  Irritation  . .  acting  upon  the  hepatic 
system,  is.,  the  cause  of  icterus.  1886  Lanttt  15  May 
947/2  [He]  pointed  out  that  diabetes  was  not  a  disease,  but 
a  symptom  like  icterus. 

b.  Bot.  A  disease  of  plants  in  which  the  leaves 
turn  yellow. 

[1807  Edin.  Rev.  XI.  85  To  the  natural  decay  of  the 
leaves  in  Autumn,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Icterus.]  1866 
Treas.  Bot.,  Icterus^  a  name  given  to  the  yellow  condition 
assumed  by  wheat  and  some  other  plants,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prolonged  wet  and  cold.  . .  The  golden  hues  of 
autumn  belong  clearly  to  another  category. 

2.  Zool.  a.  A  genus  of  American  passerine  birds, 
formerly  nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern  family 
IcteriJa?,  now  restricted  to  the  American  orioles  or 
hangbirds,  a  typical  species  being  the  troopial  or 
icteric  oriole,  /.  vtt.'^af  i  <     i  me  A.  2). 

1713  DERM.  •/.  (1749]  II.  25  note,  The  nest  of 

the  Guira  tangeima,  the  Icterus  minor,  and  the  Jupujuba, 
or  whatever  other  name  the  American  Hang-nests  may  be 
called  by. 


ICY. 

Ictic  '^i'ktik),  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  ictus  («- 
stem  :  see  ICTUS)  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  blow  or  stroke  ;  abrupt  ami 
sudden  in  its  action. 

1847  Bi'SHNELL  Chr.  Nnrt.  iv.  (1861)  116  An  abrupt,  ictic 
grace.  1858  —  Scrrn.  JVV:*/  Life  1=62  A  naked,  ictic  force. 

2.  Pros.  1'ertaining   to  or   due   to  the   icn 
metrical  stress. 

1898  E.  W.  HOPKINS  in  Amer.  Jrnt.  Philol  XIX.  21 
Dahlmann  thinks  it  was  an  ictic  conversion. 

Ictuate  i'ktiw^'t),!/.  rare,  [f.  L.  ictu-s  1 
+  -ATE3.]  trans.  To  put  the  ictus  on,  to  stress. 

182*  J.  TATE  in  S.  Parr's  l\'ks.  (1828)  VIII.  256  C. 
a  sentence  of  fury  with  the  dimeter  ictuated  on  th 
syllable. 

II  Ictus  (i'ktvs).  [L.,  =  blow,  stroke,  thrust,  f. 
ic-fre  to  strike,  hit,  smite.] 

1.  Pros.  Stress  on  a  particular  syllable  of  a  foot 
or  verse  ;  rhythmical  or  metrical  stress. 

1752  NKWTON  A't>/<r  Milton's  P.  R.  iv.  157,  I  think  the 
ictus  falls  better  in  the  common  reading.  1784  J.  B.  SLALE 
Anal.  Grk.  Metres  (1823)  3  In  the  Iambus  and  Trochee,  the 

i  Ictusi  !•»  invariable,  being  upon  the  long  syll. 
each.     1871  EARLK  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  621  It  can  hardly 
be  a  good  line  wherein   this   word    [one],  standing   as  an 
indefinite  pronoun,  receives  the  ictus  of  the  metre. 

2.  Mtd.  a.  The   beat   of  the  pulse,      b.  Ictus 
solis  (Lat.)  :  sunstroke. 

1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watck  153  The  Pulse  is  most 
properly  consider'd  in  its  Ictus,  which  shews  the  Vigor  of 
spirits,  and  the  Intervallum  which  shews  the  Heat  of  the 
Blood.     xSiz  HOOI-ER  Mcd.  Dict.t  fc.'us,  a  stroke,  or  : 
Hence  ictus  salts  means  a  stroke  of  the  sun. 

I-CUd:  see  YKID,  known,  renowned. 

I-cume(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  COME  v. 

tl-CUnde,  sb.  Obs.  Also  i-kunde.  [ME. 
iaitnic  (u)t  OE.  gecyndt  f.  cynd  nature,  KISDJ^.] 

1.  Nature  ;  kind. 

971  Bliikl.  Horn.  33  He  waes  on  anum  hade  twejra  J^e- 
cynda.  c  xooo  Gntklac  44  Waestma  jecyndu.  c  1175  Lamb. 
llom.  77  Nawiht  efter  flesces  wille,  neefterlikames  ikunde. 
Ibid,  149  )>et  brihte  ikunde  Let  god  baue5  in  ow  ibroht  of 
saule  and  of  likame.  a  1250  Oivl  fy  Night.  113  Seggeb  me 
hwo  have)?  bis  ido  Ou  nas  never  icunde  f»ar  to. 

2.  Inheritance  ;  native  land. 

c  1205  LAY.  7009  lulius  Cesar  ..  halt  |?er  eower  icunde. 
Ibid.  1  1  199  He  cleopede  to  Brutlonde  fact  hit  wes  his  icunde. 

T  l-cunde,  a.  Obs.  [ME.  (/*',  OE.  ^ecyndc, 
f.  cynde  innate,  natural,  KIND  a.~\  Natural  ;  native. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2697  Swa  him  gecynde  w«s.  c  1050  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  180/8  fiticrna,  profirittas  linguy^  a^en  uel 
jecynde  spraec.  c  1105  LAV.  22165  A}if  us  ure  icunde  lond. 
c  1275  O.  E.  Misc.  56  Eueruych  per  vnderstod  his  icunde 
spec  he. 

Hence  fl-cn'ndeliclie  adv.,  naturally. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  99  An  god  is  icundeliche  on  breom 
Hadan.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Nigkt.  1424  Heo  stumpeb  and  falb 
icundeliche. 

I-cunned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CON,  Cox  v. 

t  I-CUSSe,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  i-cust.  [ME. 
icusse  (fi}t  OE.  gecyssan  (=  OHO.  gikussen},  f. 
cyssan  to  kiss.]  To  kiss  (mutually). 

c  1205  LAV.  30042  pas  kinges  wel  ilomen  mid  luue  heom 
icusten. 


I-cweme,var.of  I-QL*EME«.  andz».  I-cwethen, 
i-cwet!en,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  QUEATH,  I-QUETHE  v. 

Icy  C^i'si),  a.  Forms:  [i  isis],  5  isy,  6  isie, 
6-7  icie,  ycie,  7  icey,  7-  icy.  [f.  ICE  sb.  +  -Y. 
Cf.  Du.  ijzrg,  Gcr.  cisig,  Sw.  isig.  Used  in  OE., 
but  formed  anew  in  the  i=,th  c.] 

1.  Abounding  in,  or  characterized  by  the  presence 
of,  ice  ;  covered  or  overlaid  with  ice. 

[Bc<nvulf(£.)  33  pair  ait  hySe  stod  hringcd-stefna  1-,'if,  & 
utfus.  a.  1000  Boetk.  Metr.  xxiv.  45  Saturnus.  .  is  se  cealda 
call  isijj  tungel.]  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  431  Whan  Saturne 
with  his  colde  isy  face  The  grounde  with  his  frostys  turnyth 
the  grene  to  whyte.  1597  MIDDLETON  ll'isd.  Solomon  v.  6 
Winter  in  her  icy  car.  1043  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Kelig.  Med.  \. 
§  33  The  ycie  Ocean  cracks,  the  frozen  pole  Thaws  with  the 
heat  of  the  Celestial  coale.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-  Pierre's 
Stitd.  -Yii/.  (1799)  II.  112  The  flowers  of  the  Icy  Zones. 
1848  DICKENS  Dointcy\\,  Men,  vying..  who  shall  lie  out 
first  upon  the  yards  to  furl  the  icy  sails. 

2.  Composed  or  consisting  of  ice.  ^Icy  mountains 
or  hills  i  icebergs  (obs.). 

1600  HAKLUVT  /  'oy.  III.  79  Striuing  against  the  streame, 
and  beating  amongst  the  Isie  mountaines.     1659  L>.  : 
Impr.  Sea  276  A  sight  of  those  huge  Icy  Mountains,  "which 
make  such  a  dashing  and  crashing  one  against  another. 
1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  l'f>y.  \\.  (1711)  29  In  the  Clifts  of  the 
Icy-hills  on  shoar.     1819  HEBER  tfymrt,  From  Greenland's 
icy  mountains,  From  India's  coral  strand.     1820  SCOKESBV 
Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  105  The  icy  cliff,  from  whence  ma  • 
were  continually  breaking.     1856  KASt^rt/.  Expl.  I.  xxv. 
335  Huge  tcy  stalactites  seventy  and  a  hundred  feel  1 

3.  Resembling  ice  ;    having  the   nature  or  pro- 
perties of  ice  ;  extremely  cold,  frosty  ;  slippery. 

1590  BARKOL'CM   Met  It.   Physi^k  v.  xvi.    .506  Spiinkle  the 
pauements  ..  dayly  with  water  that  is  altogether  yen 
cold.       1598    FLORIO,  Sdrtisciol<\ 

1640  C.   HARVEY  Journey  26  We  scramble  to  get  up  the 
banks  Of  icy  honour.     1706  PHILI  ' 
Antimony.,  .which  some  call  Icy  Oil  of  Antimony  i^  a 
Caustick,  being  us'd  to  eat  proud  Flesh.     1732  BEK 
Ali  if/:'  ..tcs  a  love  for  icy  liquor^?     1784 

Task  vi.  M?  Th'  icy  touch  Of  unprolific  winter. 
1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  1^5/1  An  icy  current  was  b! 

ir  feet. 

b.  Jig.  Of  demeanour,  character,  speech,  etc. 


ID. 


15 


IDEA. 


1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  m.  i.  177  If  he  be  leaden,  ycie,  cold, 
vnwilling,  Be  thou  so  too.     1638  UKUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  - 


Miss  BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  III.  i.  23  '  He  came— and  he  is 
dead  ',  answered  Christabel,  in  icy  tones. 

4.  Comb.,  as  icy-blue,  -cold;  icy-pearltd  (having 
pearls  or  sparkling  drops  of  ice),  icy-wheeled. 

c  1625  MILTON  Death  of  I-'air  Infant  iii,  Mounting  up  in 
icy-pearled  car.  1652-7  HKYI.IN  Cosiiwgr.  342  That  Island 
which  in  times  of  old  The  Greeks  did  call  Hibernia,  ycie- 
cold.  1812  W.  TKSXANT  Anster  F.  i.  12  John  Frost  Drove 
thro'  mid  air  his  chariot,  icy-wheel'd.  1839  BAILEY  Festits 
(1848)  238  Clear,  cold,  and  icy-blue  like  a  sea-eagle's  eye. 

Id  (id).  Biol.  [Formed  in  German  (1891)  by 
\Voismann  :  see  first  quot.]  In  Weismann's  theory 
of  heredity  :  A  unit  of  germ-plasm  or  idioplasm. 

1893  tr.  IVeisjiiii'Dis  Germ-Plasm  l.i.  62  We  are  led  to 
the  assumption  of  groups  ..  composed  of  determinants, 
which  in  their  turn  arc  made  up  of  biophors.  These  are  the 
units'  which  I  formulated,  .long  ago,  and  to  which  tin; 


57  Each  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  an  organism  is  sup- 
;  to  contain  in  its  nucleus  a  number  of  '  ids  ',  and  each 
id  represents  the  personality  of  an  ancestral  member  of  the 
species  or  of  an  antecedent  species.  1895  VINES  Text-bit. 
Bot.  782  When.. in  hybridisation  all  the  parental  ids  exert 
their  full  influence  the  offspring  is  precisely  intermediate  in 
character. 

-id,  suffix^,  TL-pr.  F.  -ide,  L.  -id-us,  used  to  form 
adjectives,  chiefly  from  verbs  with  ^-sterns,  as 
acidus  acid,  f.  ace-re  to  be  sour,  ariiius  arid,  fer- 
vidtis  fervid ,  frigidits  frigid,  liquiJns  liquid,  pla- 
ciJus  placid,  splendidus  splendid,  slupidiis  stupid, 
etc.,  etc.  ;  but  also  from  a  few  verb*  with  i-  or 
consonant  stems,  tt&fluidus  fluid,  l.Jluere  to  flow, 
•vividus  vivid,  f.  vivere  to  live ;  and  occas.  from 
substantives,  as  ffiniidus  fumid,  f.  f  mints  smoke, 
morbidus  morbid,  f.  tnorbus  disease,  solidus  solid, 
f.  solum  ground,  etc.  The  earlier  Eng.  words  in 
-id  came  through  Fr.  ;  on  the  analogy  of  these, 
others  have  been  taken  from  Latin  direct ;  the 
suffix  is  not  a  living  formative  in  Eng. 
-id,  suffix^,  corresp.  to  F.  -ide,  in  sbs.  derived 
from  Latin  sbs.  in  -is,  -id-em,  adopted  from  Greek 
sbs.  in  -it,  -i5-a.  Such  are  carotid  'ad.  Gr.  pi. 
xapariS-fs),  chrysalid,  hydatid,  parotid,  pyramid 
(cf.  F.  pyramide).  This  formative  occurs  in  certain 
botanical  terms,  as  amaryllid,  epacrid,  orchid : 
etymologically  these  should  denote  the  plants 
amaryllis,  epacris,  and  orchis  respectively,  but 
they  are  actually  used  to  denote  a  member  of  the 
order  of  which  these  are  the  typical  genera  (Ama- 
ryllid-ene,  Epacrid-acae,  Orchid-acefe). 
-id,  suffix*,  in  zoological  appellatives,  sb.  and 
adj. :  (a)  formed  from  Latin  names  of  Families  in 
-/'./-,r,  pi.  of  -ides,  repr.  Gr.  -iSijs,  patronymic  suffix 
=  'son  of:  as  Arancid,  a  member  of  the  Family 
Araneidit.  \b)  formed  from  Latin  names  of  Classes, 
etc.,  in  -id-a,  taken  as  neut.  pi.  of  -id?s  =  Gr.  -I'STJS  : 
as  Arachnid,  a  member  of  the  Class  Arachnida. 
Some  of  the  terms  have  come  through  Fr.  forms 
in  -ide.  See  -IDAN. 

-id,  suffix*,  an  early  spelling  of  the  chemical 
suffix  -IDE,  still  retained  by  some,  esp.  in  U.S. 
Idaaa,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  IDEA. 
I-dseled,  i-deled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DEAL  v. 
I-dampned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DAMN  v. 
-idan,  in  zoological  appellatives,  sb.  and  adj., 
formed  on  -ii>»  with  suffix  -AN,  meaning  'of  or 
pertaining  to ',  or  '  a  member  of '  the  group  desig- 
nated by  the  suffix  -ida  or  -idiv  ;  as  arachnidan  i.f. 
Arachnida)  =  arachnid;  ichnenmonidan  (f.  Ich- 
neiimoniila^i  =  ichiuumonid. 

Idant  .anlint  .  fiiol.  [Arbitrarily  f.  ID.]  One 
of  the  chromatin  bodies  in  the  nucleus  of  a  repro- 
ductive or  other  cell,  regarded  as  consisting  of 
'ids'  (see  ID  . 

1893  tr.  ll'dsmaiin's  Germ-Plasm  I.  i.  67  Those  rod-like, 
loop-like,  or  granular  masses  of  chromatin  in  the  nucleus., 
considered  equivalent . .  to  series  or  aggregations  of  ids,  I 
have  ..  proposed  to  call,  .itiants.  lUd.  m.  Introd.  233 
The  germ-plasm  in  both  nuclei . .  becomes  contracted,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  nuclear  rods  or  idants . .  the  number  of  these 
idants  is  the  same  in  both  of  the  conjugating  cells.  1895 
I;T  in  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  634. 

Iddyr,  obs.  form  of  UDDEB. 

Ide1  (aid),  [ad.  mod.L.  idus,  ad.  Sw.  id  (also 
idnidrt).]  A  cyprinoid  fish  (Lencisctis  idus  or 
Iti  us  melanottts),  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of 
northern  Europe. 

1839  YARRELL  Brit.  Fislifs  (1841)  I.  39«  A  fine  large 
specimen  of  the  Ide..  in  the  Gota  Elf.  1839  Penny  Cycl. 
XIII.  451  The  Ide  (Lenciscus  idus,  Cuvier),  a  species 
which  is  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia. 
1844-6  OWEN  I.cct.  Coup.  Anal.  Vtrtrir.  vljl.  i.ja  The 
long  olfactory  nerve  in  the  Eel,  the  Me.  or  the  Roach.  1884 
CentiiryMuf'.  Apr.  904/1  The  jjold-orfe  or  golden-ide  \,-,\  a 
li  1.  l.iv.l  f,,r  i.oth  ornament  and  the  table. 

Ide-  :  sec  lui:s. 


-ide,  Chem,,  a  suffix  used  to  form  names  of 
simple  compounds  of  an  element  with  another 
element  or  a  radical.  It  is  added  to  the  stem  or 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name,  and  was  first  used 
in  ox-ide  (F.  oxydc,  Lavoisier)  from  oxygen,  whence 
it  was  extended  to  other  elements,  sometimes  dis- 
placing other  derivatives  in  -ft,  -itrct,  previously 
used.  Thus  chloride  of  nitrogen  or  (more  tersely) 
nitrogen  chloride;  hydrogen  arsenide  (arsenitirft). 

In  systematic  terminology,  a  compound  of  oxy  • 
any  other  element  is  called  an  oxide  ',  in  other  binary  com- 
pounds -ide  is  combined  with  the  (contracted)  name  of  the 
more  electro-negative  of  the  two  elements  :  \.\\\\s  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  form  with  each  other  in  order,  and 
with  any  other  element  or  radical  except  oxygen,  fluorides, 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides  ',  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium 
form  with  elements  other  than  these,  sulphides,  selenides, 
tellurides',  and  so  on.  Examples  are  bromine  chloride, 
sulphur  bromide,  carbon  sulphide  ;  hydrogen  selenide, 
telluride,  phosphide,  arsenide,  cyanide  ;  boron  carbide, 
boron  hydride,  silicon  hydride,  ethyl  hydride  ;  copper  arsen- 
ide, carbide,  nitride,  hydrides  of  metals  and  organic  radicals. 
The  suffix  is  also  used  in  AMIDE,  ANHYDRIDE,  CYANIDE, 
ANILIDE,  and  other  derivatives  from  names  of  compound 
radicals.  Mono-,  iti-,  tri-,  tctra-,  penta-,  etc.  are  prefixed, 
to  indicate  the  number  of  combining  equivalents,  as  in 
sulphur  tnonochloride  S2C!.j  (=SC1),  sulphur  dichlorUc 
SC12,  and  so  on. 

1804  ROSCOE  &  SCHORLEMMER  Client.  I.  121. 

Idea  (aidra),  sb.  Also  6-7  erron.  idsea.  PI. 
ideas  ;  formerly  sometimes  ideae.  See  also  the 
earlier  IDEE.  [a.  late  L.  idea  (in  Platonic  sense), 
a.  Gr.  ISia  look,  semblance,  form,  configuration, 
species,  kind,  class,  sort,  nature,  (in  Platonic  philo- 
sophy) a  general  or  ideal  form,  type,  model,  f. 
root  J5-,  ISetv,  to  see  :  the  word  being  thus  analo- 
gous in  derivation  and  original  sense  to  L.  species 
from  spec-Ire  to  see,  behold.  So  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  idea; 
F.  idee. 

The  original  development  of  the  word  took  place  in  Greek; 
and  it  was  in  the  developed  Platonic  sense  that  the  word 
was  first  adopted  in  the  modern  langs.  (see  branch  I). 
Other  applications  of  the  word,  however,  became  common 
by  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.  :  see  the  senses  under  II  and  III.] 
I.  General  or  ideal  form  as  distinguished  from 
its  realization  in  individuals;  archetype,  pattern, 
plan,  standard. 

1.  In  Platonic  philosophy  :  A  supposed  eternally 
existing  pattern  or  archetype  of  any  class  of  things. 
of  which  the  individual  things  in  that  class  arc 
imperfect  copies,  and  from  which  they  derive  their 
existence. 

1430-1589  [see  IDEE].  1563  T.  GALH  Institutes  of  C/u'r- 
m-g.  ii  As  one  myght  thynke  hymselfe  ryght  happye, 


subsistence,  but  giveth  figure  and  forme  unto  shapelesse 
matters,  and  becommeth  the  very  cause  that  bringeth  them 
into  shew  and  evidence.  Socrates  and  Plato  suppose,  that 
these  Idea5  bee  substances  separate  and  distinct  from  Matter, 
howbeit,  subsisting  in  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of 
God— that  is  to  say,  of  Minde  and  Understanding.  1652 
GAULE  jllafastmiu.  •  j  b,  (Jhymericall  figments,  Platoni- 
call  Ideaes,  Cabbalisticall  fancies.  1656  STANLEY  Hist. 
Pliilos.  v.  (1701)  184/2  They  define  Idea  an  Eternal  Ex- 
emplar of  things  which  are  according  to  Nature.  For 
Idea's  are  the  Eternal  Notions  of  God,  perfect  in  them- 


t  you  onct  ....  — ,  —  - 

1682  SiR~T.  BROWNE  Clir.  Mor.  i.  8  28  How  widely 
are  fallen  from  the  pure  Exemplar  and  Idea  of  our  Nature. 
1844  MRS  BROWNING  Drama  of  Exile  Poems  1850  I.  3 
Thou  [Lucifer]  shalt  be  an  Idea  to  all  souls,  .whence  to 
mark  despair,  And  measure  out  the  distances  from  good. 

fb.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  as  perfect  in 
its  kind ;  the  ideal  realized  in  an  individual.  Obs. 
1591  Trout.  Raigne  K.  John  n.  (1611!  100  Was  euer  any 
,o  infortunate,  The  right  Idea  of  a  cursed   man  ?     1602 
:AMPION  Bk.  Airs  Wks.  (Bullen)  27  It  is  th'  Idea  of  her 


CA 


1627  JACKSON 


.  . 

sex    Envy  of  whom  doth   world    perplex. 
Creedf.n.  x.  §  2  Christ..  was  the  ida-a  of  legal  Nazantes. 
1651    Life   Father  Sarpi   (1676)   65   The   most    excellent 
Senate  (the  very  Idea  of  politick  Christian  prudence). 

3.  The  conception  of  a  standard  or  principle  to 
be  realized  or  aimed  at  ;  a  conception  of  what  is 
desirable  or  ought  to  be  ;  a  governing  conception 
or  principle;  the  plan  or  design  according  to 
which  something  is  created  or  constructed. 

idi  SIDNEY  Apol.  Pcetrie  (Ail).)  ,6  The  skil  of  the 
Artificer  stamlah  in  that  Idea  or  fore-conccite  of  the  work 
1602  WAKNER  Alt.  Smf.  ix.  hi,  Script.,,  «  Idea  crouched  in 
our  Love  to  God  and  men.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  55: 
To  'beheld  this  new  created  World..  how  good,  how  faire, 


physical.  ..  It  is  both  an  obit „ — 

('  uncreated  and  imperishable  >  and  a  pattern,  model,  arche- 
type or  iropiaeiw". 

2.  The  conception  of  anything  in  its  highest  per- 
fection or  supreme  development ;  a  standard  of 
perfection;  an  ideal.  (Cf.  I.)  Obs.  march. 

1586  T.   B.  tr.  La  I'ri::iand.  Fr.  A  cad.   Ep.  Ded.  A  iij, 
Rather  an  Idjea  of  good  life,  than  such  a  platforme  as  may 
'-•---  :-' ••' —      1606  BRYSKETT 


Answering  his  great   Idea.     1700  PRYDEN   Fables   Ded. 
ir    If  Chaucer   by    the   best    idea   wrought.      1840    Mm. 

,  Coleridge  11859)  '•  438  His  mode. .  i 
investigate  what  he  terms  the  l&a  of  it.  or  what  in  com- 
mon parlance  would  lie  called  th-  .olved  in  it. 
1841  MYKHS  Cut/i.  7/r.  iv.  i.  1^2  '1  he  ground-plan  of  the 
According  to  .  1858  HAW* 
inoRNK  I-r.  ,y  //.  J,  •  '  n  restored, 
and ..  because  the  idea  is  perfect  and  indestructible,  all 

liiries  do  not.  .impair  the  effect. 

4.  In  weakened   ^rnsc :    A  c<i;ic>']itiun  or  notion 
of  something  to  be  done  or  carried  out ;  an  inten- 
]    tion,  plan  of  action. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  ii.  245  Ycu  had  alwaies  in  your  owne 
judgement  the  certaine  Idea  tin  ing  that  you 

.  ed  to  doe.     1644  MILTON  ,    (1847)  98/2 

That  voluntary  Idea,  which  hath  ented 

itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  .than  hath  been  yet  in 
practice.  1770  BLRKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  231  The  idea  of  short 
parliaments  is  . .  plausible  enough ;  so  is  the  idea  of  an 
election  by  ballot.  1798  ROOT  Ainer.  Rep.  I.  44  If  this 
performance  meets  with  approbation.. the  author  has  it  in 
I  idea  to  publish  a  second  volume.  1861  HOLLAND  Less.  Life 
i.  12  We  hear  of  women  who  are  suddenly  seized 
idea,  as  if  it  were  a  colic. 

t  5.  A  pattern,  type;  the  original  of  which  some- 
thing else  is  a  copy ;  a  preliminary  sketch  or 
draft ;  something  in  an  undeveloped  state.  Obs. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  GentHes  I.  Introd.  i  Some  rude  Idea  or 
first  lines  thereof  were  drawn  many  years  past  in  mine 
Academic  Studies.  1677  IHd.  in.  127  Those  Pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Gnostic  Antichrists  ..  as  forerunners  and  ideas  of  the 
great  Roman  Antichrist.  1670-98  J.ASSKIS  \'oy.  Italy  123 
This  was  the  first  Cupola  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the 
more  admirable  for  having  no  Idea  after  which  it  was 
framed.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  iv.  (1732)  57  Those  Ideas 
or  Embryos  may  be.  .marred  or  deformed  in  the  womb. 

6.  Mus.  A  musical  theme,  phrase,  or  figure,  as 
conceived  or  sketched  before  being  worked  up  in 
a  composition. 

1880  GROVE  Did.  Mtis.  I.  165  [Beethoven's]  sketch-books 
of  that  time  are  crammed  with  ideas. 

II.  Figure,  form,  image. 

f7.  A  figure,  representation,  likeness,  image, 
symbol,  'picture1  (of  something).  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Cm.  i.  xxii,  I  haue . .  noted  daunsinge  to  be  of  an 
excellent  utilitie,  comprehendinge  in  it  wonderfull  figures, 
or,  as  the  grekes  do  calle  them,  Ideas,  of  vertues  and  noble 
qualities.  1594  SHAKS.  Kick.  Ill,  in.  vii.  13,  I  did  inferre 
your  Lineaments,  Being  the  right  Idea  of  your  Father, 
Both  in  your  forme,  and  Noblenesse  of  Minde.  1598  1'.. 
JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  iii,  Hold  up  your  head,  do  ; 
and  let  the  Idea  of  what  you  are,  bee  portray 'd  i'  your 
face.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai'.  190  Where  a  top  or 
high  Mount  is  conspicuously  set  the  Idaea  of  a  horrible 
Caco-demon.  1641  FRENCH  Distill.  Pref.  (1651)  »iij,  The 
Idea  of  a  plant  [may  be  made]  to  appear  in  a  glasse.  as  if 
the  very  plant  it  selfe  were  there.  1707  Curios,  in  Huso,  t, 
Card.  325  When  a  Body  is  . .  reduc  d  into  Ashes,  we  find 
again  in  the  Salts,  extracted  from  its  Ashes,  the  Idea,  the 
Image  and  the  Phantom  of  the  same  Body.  1714  SWIFT 
Pret.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  211  A  ship's  crew  quar- 
reling in  a  storm,  .is  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  fatal  infatua- 

f  b.  Form,  figure  (as  a  quality  or  attribute)  ; 
configuration,  shape ;  aspect ;  nature  or  character. 

1594  BLUNDEVII.  Excrc.  in.  i.  ii.  (1636)  279  The  chiefe 
Idea  or  shape  of  Gods  mind,  which  hath  neither  begmnin 
1  nor  ending,  and  therefore  is  compared  to  a  Circle.  1653 
H  MORF  Antid.  At/i.  n.  v.  (1712)  54  Other  solid  Figures, 
which  though  they  be  not  Regular,  properly  so  called,  yet 
have  a  settled  Idea  and  Nature,  as  a  Cone,  Sphear,  or 
Cylinder.  1677  GALE  Crl.  Gentiles  m.  26  To  demonstrate 
the  vanitie  of  Philosophic  from  its  own  essential  Idea  or 
Nature.  1737  [S.  BlUMGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  198  lo 
return  to  the  Idea  of  their  Government,  each  Father  of  a 
Family  governs  all  his  Descendants. 

•f  c.  A  '  figure '  of  speech  or  rhetoric ;  a  form  or 
way  of  speaking.  Ohs. 

1642  MILTON  A  pel.  Stnecl.  i,  Whether  a  vehement  vein 
throwing  out  indignation  or  scorn  upon  an  object  that  merits 
it,  were  among  the  aptest  ideas  of  speech  to  be  allowed. 

III.  Mental  image,  conception,  notion. 

8.  An  image  existing  or  formed  in  the  mind, 
t  a.  The  mental  image  or  picture  of  something 

[    previously   seen   or  known,  and  recalled  by  the 
memory.  Obs. 

is8o  GREENE  Mcnaplum  (Arb.)  41  Me  thmkes  the  Idea  of 
hefperson  represents  it  selfe  an  obiect  to  my  fa 
1594  SPF.XSEH^«KW*««  xlv,  Within  my  hart.. 1  he  fayre 
Idea  of  your  celestiall  hew.  .remames  immortally.  1599 
SHAKS.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  226  Th'  Idea  of  her  life  shal 
sweetly  creepe  Into  his  study  of  imagination  1662 
T  DAVIES  tr.  Oleariu?  I'oy.  Ambass.  220  After  he  had 

'     earnestly  view'd  the  Boy,  and  by  that  means  Imprinted  an 
Idea  of  him  in  his  imagination.     1749  *  IELDINC.  /"»'  7"nes 
xin.  xi,   Though   I  despaired  of  possessing  you. 
still  on  your  charming  idea.     1764  KOOTE  Mayor  ofG.  i    . 
Oh,    Madam,    I    can    never   be    alone;    your  sweet    idea 
[printed  idera]  will  be  my  constant  companion. 

b.  More  generally :  A  picture  or  notion  of  any- 
thing conceived  by  the  mind  ;  a  conception. 

1611  BRINSLEV  Litd.  Lit.  vii.  (1627)  84  To  have  an  Id.ea  or 
generall  notion  of  all  in  their  heads.     1616  HULLOKAR,  Idea. 
the  forme  or  figure  of  any  thing  conceiued  in  the  mmde.   1651 
HOBBES  LrAatl,.   n.  xxxi.  7,90  To  say  we  cone, 
imagine  or  have  an  Idea  of  him  [etc.].     1659  STAN;  i 

1)448/2  Idea's  are  notions  of  the   ' 

subsist  in  our  Mind,  .as  Similitudes  and  Images  »fB«n|£ 
1662   T    Pvvirs   tr    .Mtindelsfos    Crav.  284  Of  i 
I  had  heard  so  much,  .that  I  had  fran  ,  cerlaiu 

lda;a  of    '  >'•     '7»-'4    ''  ,  «*   '•   °j 

Theng-i  '  the  vacant  brain,  While  1 

Dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train,  .appear.    I729bw 


IDEA. 

ffydrost.  $  Hydraul.  176  We  acquire., nn  Idea  of  > 
by  the  Touch.     1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xlvii,  What 
does  the  idea  of  a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of 
a  grain  of  corn?     1857  MA  '.  John  xv.  242  This 

is  the  completes!  idea  of  love,  the  only  complete  idea  we 
can  have. 

c.  A  conception  to  which  no  reality  corresponds; 
something  merely  imagined  or  fancied. 


1622  \\  [intR  mistr.  Pmlar.  Wks.  (16^3)  651  Is  it  i 
that  I  Who  scarce  heard  of  Poesie  Should  a  meare  Idea 
raise   To  as  true  a  pitch   of  praise  As  the  learned    Poets 
;  -.ME    A'tti-Arinin.    T  ^    Which   make.. 

Predestination   a  meere    Idsea.     1720   WATKRLANU 
Scrm.   109  Not  so  destitute  of.  .understanding,  as  to  take 
the  Substance  of  Father,  or  Son,  to  be  an  abstract  Icit.-i. 
1871  R.  W.  DALE  Cotnmandm.  i.  32  To  the  Jews,  Jehovah 
was  not  a  mere  idea  or  a  system  of  attributes. 

d.  In  idea  («=F.  en  idee},  in  conception  or 
imagination  ;  in  mind,  in  thought :  opposed  to  in 
reality. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  Ahman's  Guzman  d'Alf.  n.  i.  i.  2 
Albeit  ..  I  were  such  an  arrant  Asse  and  Coxecombe, 
as  you  forsooth  in  your  Idea  would  forme  mee  to  be. 
1632  B.  JONSON  Magii.  Lady  Induct.,  The  author.. hath 
phant'sied  to  himselfe,  in  Idn;a.  this  Magneticke  Mi^trU. 
1701  NORMS  Ideal  li'orld  \.  ii.  16  Men  talk,  .of  things  in 
idea.. a  line  in  idea,  a  circle  in  idea.  1807  BYRON  Child. 
Recoil.  45  Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire.  1830 
B'NESS  BUNSEN  in  Hare  £^$(1879)  I.  ix.  347  How  many 
vignettes  did  I  make  in  my  idea  for  my  intended  letter? 

9.  More  widely:  Any  product  of  mental  appre- 
hension or  activity,  existing  in  the  mind  as  an 
object  of  knowledge  or  thought ;  an  item  of  know- 
ledge or  belief;  a  thought,  conception,  notion;  a 
way  of  thinking. 

c  1645  H  DWELL  Lett.  (1655)  III.  xxvi.  38  One  shall  hardly 
find  two  in  ten  thousand  that  have  exactly.. the  same  tone  of 
voice,  .or  idaeas  of  mind.  1690  BOYLE  C/tr.  Virtuoso  \.  104 
Either  Congemte,  or  very  easily  and  very  early  Acquir'd 
Notions  and  Idaeas.  1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  fy  I'anessa  555 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind  So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind. 
1728-46  THOMSON  .Spring  1152  Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the 
tender  thought,  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
1785  REID  Intell.  Powers  \.  i.  (1803)  36  In  popular  language 
idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conception,  apprehension, 
notion.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  II.  iv.  60  People  who  have 
no  ideas  of  their  own  are  glad  to  hear  what  any  one  else 
has  to  say.  1888  J.  ISGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigerland  245  The 
marvellous  way  in  which  Western  ideas  are  making  progress 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives. 

b.  A  notion  or  thought  more  or  less  imperfect, 
indefinite,  or  fanciful ;  a  vague  belief,  opinion,  or 
estimate  ;  a  supposition,  impression,  fancy. 

1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  338  To  give  them  an  ill  Idea  of  all 
those  they  ..  call  Hereticks.  1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  G.  di 
Lucca's  Mein.  58  The  vast  Ideas  they  had  of  their  own 
Nation,  valuing  themselves  above  all  other  People.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Km.  4^  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a 
new  government  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  disgust  and 
horror.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C  xxvi, '  You  believe. 


DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxx.  (1878)  523,  I  had  no  idea  you 
would  be  flooded. 

IV.  Modern  philosophical  developments. 

1O.  [from  8  and  9.]  With  Descartes  and  Locke  : 
Whatever  is  in  the  mind  and  directly  present  to 
cognitive  consciousness ;  that  which  one  thinks, 
feels,  or  fancies ;  the  immediate  object  of  thought 
or  mental  perception. 

With  Hume  and  his  followers  :  An  impression  of  sensation, 
either  as  original  or  as  reproduced  and  elaborated  by  associa- 
tion. With  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  Scottish  school : 
The  immediate  and  direct  mental  product  of  knowing,  as 
itistinguished  from  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  from  the 
action  or  process  of  knowing. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  325  The  Arguments  devised  against 
Atheists  by  Des  Cartes,  and  drawn  from  the  Idea's  of 
our  Mind.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i.  i,  I  must  here  in 
the  Entrance  beg  Pardon,  .for  the  frequent  use  of  the  Word 
Idea.  ..  It  being  that  Term,  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to 
stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  Object  of  the  Understanding 
when  a  Man  thinks,  I  have  used  it  to  express  ..whatever  it 
is,  which  the  Mind  can  be  emplpy'd  about  in  thinking. 
Ibid.  ii.  viii.  §  8  Whatsoever  the  Mind  perceives  in  itself,  or 
is  the  immediate  Object  of  Perception,  Thought,  or  Under- 
standing, that  I  call  Idea.  1709  BERKELEY  7*  J ';.*/<;«§  45 
When  I  speak  of  tangible  ideas,  I  take  the  word  idea  for 
any  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  or  understanding.  1710 
—  Princ.  Hunt.  Kno/ivl.  i.  §  2  The  existence  of  an  idea 
consists  in  being  perceived.  1725  WATTS  Logic  I.  iii.  §  i 
There  has  been  a  great  controversy  about  the  origin  of 
ideas,  viz.  Whether  any  of  our  ideas  are  innate  or  n 
i-,  l^orn  with  us,  and  naturally  belonging  to  our  minds. 
1  ocke  utterly  denies  it  ;  others  as  positively  affirm  it. 
Ibid.  §  2  A  simple  Idea  is  one  uniform  Idea  which  cannot 
.  Ided  or  distinguished  by  the  -Mind  of  Man  into  two 
or  more  Ideas  ;  such  are  a  Multitude  of  our  Sensations,  as 
the  Idea  of  Sweet,  Bitter,  Cold,  Heat,  ll'/iilc,  AY,/,  /;/«<•, 
HnrJ,  Soft.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  i.  i.  '1874)  I.  311  By 
ideas  I  mean  the  faint  images  of  these  [impressions]  in 
thinking  and  reasoning.  1762  KAMES  Elcm.  Crit.  (1833) 
478  This  indistinct  secondary  perception  of  an  object,  is 
termed  an  idea.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  iv.  iii.  §  107 
Tlie  leading  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
uon  of  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  and  from  re- 
flection. 1843  MILL  Logic  iv.  ii.  §  i,  The  metaphysical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  what  have  been 
called  Abstract  Ideas.  1860  M ANSEL  Prolcg.  Log.  i.  33 
Idea  has  been  indifferently  employed  by  modern  , 
sophers  to  denote  the  object  of  thought,  of  imagination,  and 
even  (under  the  representative  hypothesis)  of  perception. 
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11.  [from  i.]  a.  In  the  Kantian  and  transcen- 
dental schools  :  A  conception  of  reason  that  tran- 
scends all  experience  ;  one  of  the  nownena  or 
ultimate  principles  apprehended  by  reason,  as 
opposed  to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
which  are  confined  to  experience,  b.  In  Hegelian- 
ism  :  The  absolute  truth  of  which  all  phenomenal 
existence  is  the  expression  ;  the  Idea,  the  Absolute. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  99/1  Hegel  distinguishes  three 
species  of  thought  ..  i.  ']  h  .  .•.  The  tiotw* 

The  iffea,  or  thought  in  its  totality  and  fully  determined. 
a  1871  GROTE  Etk.  Fragtn.  \.  >  1876'  138  This  conception  is 
what  Kant  would  call  an  Idea — nothing  precisely  conform- 
able to  it,  in  its  full  extent,  can  ever  exist  in  reality.  1874 
W.  WALLACE  Logic  of  Hegel  YrtAn-g.  xxii.  174  This  organism 
of  thought,  as  the  living  reality  or  gist  of  the  external 
world  and  the  world  within  us,  is  termed  the  Idea.  The 
Idea  is  the  'reality'  and  the  'ideality'  of  the  world  or 
totality,  considered  as  a  process  beyond  time.  Ibid,  xxiii. 
181  Idee  (ideal  is  the  thorough  adequacy  of  thought  to 
itself,  the  solution  of  the  contradictions  which  attach  to 
thought,  and  hence,  in  the  last  resort,  the  coincidence  or 
equilibrium  of  subjective  notion  and  objectivity,  which  are 
the  ultimate  expression  of  that  fundamental  antithesis  in 
thought.  Ibid.  §  213.  304  The  Idea  is  truth  in  itself  and 
for  itself, — the  absolute  unity  of  the  notion  and  objectivity. 
V.  12.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1796  COLERIDGE  in  J.  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  !•  r7* 
No  poor  fellow's  idea-pot  ever  bubbled  up  so  vehemently 
with  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties  1891  Pall  Mall  U. 
10  Oct.  2/3  In  most  art  matters  we  are  quite  ei^htu  ; 
behind  our  idea-intoxicated  neighbours.  1896  Daily  AYrcs 
26  Apr.  6/1  Mr.  H.  . .  detests  '  idea '  politics  and  Republican 
'sentiments*  of  every  kind. 

Idea  (aidfa),  v.  rare,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  fa. 
trans.  To  give  a  particular  form  or  character  to 
(cf.  prec.  7  b).  b.  intr.  To  form  ideas  or  notions. 

1649  J.  ECCLISTON  tr.  Behmctis  Ep.  84  Hee  doth  Idea, 
forme,  and  shape,  in  the  same  Being  the  wonders  of  the 
expressed  Word.  Ibid.%  The  humane  Science  ..doth  Idea, 
and  shape  it  selfe  both  in  good  and  evill,  and  maketh  it 
selfe  Essential!  therein.  1844  Prater's  Mag.  XXIX.  133 
According  to  him  [Cousin],  man  should  not  be  denned  a 
reasoning,  but  an  ideaing  creature. 

Idea'd,  ideaed  (aidrad),  a.  [f.  IDEA  sb.  + 
-ED2.]  Having  an  idea  or  ideas,  esp.  (in  comb.) 
of  a  specified  kind  ;  expressing  an  idea,  significant 
(quot.  1826). 

"753  [see  UNIDEA'D].  18*6  Blackiv.  Mag.  XIX.  106  Such 
a  flood  of  idea 'd  words,  that  you  ..  have  been  unable  to  slip 
in  one  of  your  long- treasured  truisms.  1852  RKADK  /V.*r 
Woff.  (1856)  204  Everybody  could  hear  what  anyone  said; 
an  excellent  arrangement  where  ideaed  guests  only  are  ad- 
mitted. 1868  HELPS  Rcalmah  xiv.  (1876)  387  Women  are  so 
persevering,  and  so  one  idea'd. 

Ideagenous  (aid>jR*d£ABM},  a.  [irreg.  f.  IDEA 
+  -GEXOUS.  (The  etymological  form  would  be 
ideogenous^)\  Producing  or  giving  rise  to  an  idea. 

1881  HUXLEY  Sc.  $  Cult.  ix.  235  Each  sensory-impression 
leaves  behind  a  record  in  the  structure  of  the  brain — an 
g  ideagenous  '  molecule,  so  to  speak. 

Ideagraph,  etc.,  erron.  ff.  IDEOGRAPH,  etc. 

Ideal  (aidral},  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  ideal  (16- 
I7th  c.  in  Hatz.-I)arm.),  ad.  late  L.  idedlis,  f.  iJea 
IDEA.  Cf.  It  ideate,  Sp.,  Pg.  ideal ^ 

A.  adj.  1.  Existing  as  an  idea  or  archetype ; 
relating  to  or  consisting  of  ideas  (in  the  Platonic 
sense) :  see  IDEA  sb.  i. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  \\.  x,  His  Ideal),  And 
Centrall  presence  is  in  every  Atom-ball.  1691-^8  XORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  153  The  Natural  existence  of 
things  is  founded  upon  their  Ideal  existence  ;  if  things  had 
not  first  existed  in  Idea,  they  could  never  have  existed  in 
Nature.  1701  —  Ideal  World  \.  i.  8  By  the  Ideal  state  of 
things  I  mean  that  state  of  them  which  is  necessary,  per- 
manent and  immutable,  not  only  antecedent  and  praeexist- 
ing  to  this,  but  also  exemplary  and  representative  of  it  .. 
according  to  which  it  was  made.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos. 
Belief  %&  Moulded  on  a  mental  plan  . .  so  clear,  that  every 
bone .  .and  even  in  some  cases  the  absence  of  a  bone,  can  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  one  ideal  plan. 

2.  Conceived  or  regarded  as  perfect  or  supremely 
excellent  in  its  kind ;  answering  to  one's  highest 
conception.     Cf.  IDEA  sb.  2,  3. 

1613  R.  CAWDREY  TableAlph.(v&.  3),  Ideall,  proper.  1626 
JACKSON  Creed  vin.  iii.  §  2  The  Almighty  Lord  . .  the  very 
law  or  Ideeal  rule  of  all  righteousnesse.  1736  BOLINGBROKE 
Patriot.  (1749'  177  The  practice  of  morality  ..  will  never 
arrive  at  ideal  perfection.  1843  RUSKIN  Arrows  oj  ( 
(1880)  I.  10  Ideal  beauty  is  the  generalization  of  consum- 
mate knowledge,  the  concentration  of  perfect  truth.  1861 
K'NESS  PUN  SEN  in  Hare  Life  II.  v.  298  The  sea-coast  in 
the  winter  is  to  me  an  ideal  enjoyment,  Ly  which  I  mean, 
completely  the  thing  I  like.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii. 
§  i.  115  Sir  Galahad,  the  type  of  ideal  knighthood. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  idea,  mental  image,  or  conception. 

1611  COTGR.,  Ideal,  ideall ;  imaginarie,  conceiued  inth'im- 
agination  ;  onely  infancie.  1661  KOYI-K  Styh- of  Script.  232 
All  things  Related  to  her.  .Refreshing  him  with  an  Ideal,  in 
th'j  Absence  of  an  Immediate  Presence  of  her.  1759  JOHN- 
SON Rasselas  xlvii,  An  ideal  form  is  no  less  real  than 
material  bulk  :  yet  an  ideal  form  has  no  extension,  a  1862 
BUCKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  v.  303  Starting  from  the  so  called 
nature  of  things,  his  first  steps  were  ideal  and  from  them  he 
sought  to  advance  to  the  actual. 

b.  Representing  or  embodying  an  idea  or  con- 
ception. 

1846  RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  (1851)  II.  ni.  i.  xiii.  §  2  Any 
work  of  art  which  represents,  not  a  material  object,  but  the 
mental  conception  of  a  material  object,  is,  in  the  primary 
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sense  of  the  word,  ideal.  1874  MICKLFTHWAITE  Mod.  Par. 
Churches  112  The  crucifix . .  is  an  ideal,  not  a  realistic  repre- 
sentation. 

4.  Kxisting  only  in  idea ;  confined  to  thought  or 
imagination  ;  imaginary :  opp.  to  real  or  actual. 
Hence  sometimes,  Not  real  or  practical ;  based  on 
an  idea  or  fancy  ;  fancied,  visionary. 

1611  [see  3].     a.  1637  STIRLIXG  Jonathan  xxv,  Keil  their 
fancies  with  Ideall  shewes.     1757  HOME  Douglas  i,  A  river 
here,  there  an  ideal  line,  By  fancy  dra\vn,  tli\  iix^  the  sisttrr 
kingdoms.     1776  GIBBON  Decl.  f,  F.  I.  x.  272  The; 
the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign  superstition.    1787  WIN 
Httsb.  168  These  assertions  are  not  ideal,  but  are  founded  on 
facts  and  experiments.     1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  ilonthl) 
XIV.  492  Colour,  time,  space,  may  be  said  to  have  only  an 
ideal   reality.     1861    H.  SPENCER  first  Frinc.  it.  i: 
(1875(144  Ideal  sights  and  sounds  are  in  the  insane ..  classed 


at  all  events  inconceivable  by  us  in  any  other  \\ay- 

5.  J'hilos.  Regarding   or   treating   ideas    as   the 
only  real  entities  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  pertainii 
idealism  ;  idealistic. 

1764  REID  Inquiry  i.  ?  7.  103  Des  Cartes'  system  of  the 
human  understanding,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the 
idtal tyittm.     1792-1814  D,  STEWART  Philos.  Hum.  J/.W 
(1843)  317  As  Clarke  . .  regarded  the  principles  of  th« 
theory  as  incontrovertible,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for 
him,  with   all  his  acuteness,   to  detect  the   flaw  to   which 
Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plausibility.     1836  EMEKSON 
Xiitur,;  Idealism  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  i6oThe  frivolous  i 
themselves  merry  with  the  Ideal  theory.. as  if  it  affected  the 
stability  of  nature. 

6.  Math.  Applied  to  a  number  or  quantity  which 
has  no  actual  existence,  but  is  assumed  for  some 
purpose  in  a  system  of  complex  numbers. 

1860  H.  J.  S.  SMITH  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  132  (Theory  of 
Numbers)  The  assertion  that  a  given  complex  number  con- 
tains  an  ideal  factor,  is  only  a  convenient  mode  of  expr> 
a  certain  set  of  congruential  conditions  which  are  satisfied 
by  the  coefficients  of  the  complex  number.  Ibid.  133 
Every  ideal  number  is  a  divisor  of  an  actual  number.  1875 
B.  PEIRCE  in  Amtr.  Jrnl.  Math.  ,1881)  IV.  216  The  A,  B, 
and  C.  .may  represent  not  merely  the  actual,  but  also  the 
ideal,  the  impossible  as  well  as  the  possible. 

7.  Comb,  as  ideal-real  a.,  combining  the  ideal 
and  trie  real ;  ideal-realism,  a  form  of  philosophy 
which   combines   the   principles   of  idealism  and 
realism. 

1886  AVic  Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  22  (Cent.i  The  half-and- 
half  systems,  the  ideal-real  as  they  are  called,  held  by  so 
many  in  the  present  day  in  Germany,  are  in  the  position  of 
a  professedly  neutral  person  between  two  hostile  armies,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  both. 
B.  st. 

1.  A  conception  of  something,  or  a  thing  con- 
ceived, in  its  highest  perfection,  or  as  an  object  to 
be  realized  or  aimed  at ;  a  perfect  type  ;  a  standard 
of  perfection  or  excellence. 

[1623  COCKERAM,  Ideall,  a  proper  man.]  1798  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  481  The  . .  dissertation  . .  on  the 
Ideals  of  the  Greek  artists.  1809-10  C'OI.F-RIHCK  }-'ri,-nJ 
(1865)  125  The  ideal  to  which  ..  we  should  endeavour  to 
approximate.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  i  Whether 
or  no  there  be  any  perfect  ideal  of  historical  composition,  the 
one  best  form  of  writing  history  for  all  ages  and  countries. 
1859  MILL  Liberty  iii.  (1865)  42/2  Advancing  towards  the 
Chinese  ideal  of  making  all  people  alike,  a  1866  J.  GROTK 
J'.-ram.  Utilit.  Philos.  xvii.  (1870)  269  The  notion  of  an 
ideal,  of  something  which  for  whatever  reason,  ought  to  be, 
as  distinguished  from  what  is. 

b.  An  actual  thing  or  person  regarded  as  realiz- 
ing such  a  conception,  and  so  as  being  perfect  \n\\- 
kind  ;  a  standard  proposed  for  imitation. 

a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  10  He  seems  to  have 
made  Donne  his  ideal.  1861  MAX  MULLER  Chips  (1880)  I. 
xiii.  310  His  grandson  speaks  of  him  [Confucius]  as  the 
ideal  of  a  sage.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  i.  6  Accord- 
ing to  another  authority  God  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  which 
Nature  is  the  imperfect  realisation. 

2.  Something  existing  only  as  a  mental  concep- 
tion ;  an  imaginary  thing. 

1884  A.  DAMELL  Princ.  Physics  ix.  199  A  rigid  solid  is 
one  which,  when  a  stress  is  applied  to  it,  experiences  no 
deformation  . .  This  is  an  ideal ;  no  substance  is  absolutely 
rigid. 

1!  See  also  BEAU  IDEAL. 

IdealeSS  (Mdrailos),  a.  [f.  IDEA  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  ideas ;  conveying  no  idea,  meaningless. 

1818  Monthly  King.  XLVI.  409  A  few  passages  of  good 
writing,  .interlarded with idealess nonsense.  1856  Miss\ 


Idealism  (aidraliz'm).  [ad.  K.  idlalismc 
(1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.)orGer.  idealisnms,  f.  IDEAL.] 

1.  f  kilos.  Any  system  of  thought  or  philosophy  in 
which  the  object  of  external  perception  is  held  to 
consist,  either  in  itself,  or  as  perceived,  of  ideas  (in 
various  senses  of  the  word :  see  IDEA  sb.). 

S:<l>/ecti;'C  Idealism  is  the  opinion  that  the  object  of  ex- 
ternal perception  consists,  whether  in  itself  or  as  known 
to  us,  in  ideas  of  the  perceiving  mind:  Critical <>\  1'rans- 
cotdi'Ht'il  I dctilisin,  the  opinion  (of  Kant)  that  it,  together 
with  the  whole  contents  of  pur  experience,  consists,  as  known 
tn  us.  but  not  necessarily  in  itself,  of  such  idea- 
Idt-ulism,  the  opinion  (of  Schelling)  that  while,  as  known  to 
us,  it  consists  of  such  ideas,  it  Co:.  itself, 

of  ideas  identical  with  these  ;  Absolute  Idealism,  (a)  the 
opinion  (of  Hegel)  that  it  consists,  not  only  :i-  I 
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but  in  itself,  of  ideas,  not  however  ours,  but  those  of  the 
universal  miml  ;  i/')  also  applied  more  generally  to  other 
forms  of  idealism  which  do  not  suppose  an  independent 
reality  underlying  our  ideas  of  external  objects. 

1796  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rt-,<.  XX.  576  He  [Par- 
memd^]  thus  prepared  arguments  for  scepticism,  and  made 
the  first  approaches  towards  idealism.  1803  —  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XIV.  487  The  system  of  Berkeley. .is  espoused  under 
the  name  Idealism  by  writers  of  reputation  in  Germany. 
1839  SIR  \V.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (18521  196  A  doctrine  of 
Absolute  Idealism  was,  without  communication,  contem- 
poraneously promulgated  by  Berkeley  and  Collier.  1855 
M  i  ii;[.i  I1  HIN  tr.  l\  tint's  Critique  of  Ture  Reason  166  note, 
Formal  or  critical  idealism — the  theory  of  Kant — which  de- 
nies us  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  and  maintains 
that  we  can  know  only  phenomena.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr. 
'.  v.  i.  §  a.  270  Absolute  Idealism  means  . .  that  thought 
is  the  all.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  176  Shaftesbury 
retains  a  certain  place  as  one  of  the  few  disciples  of 
idealism  who  resisted  the  influence  of  Locke.  1872  M  AHAFFY 
tr.  Kant's  Prolegomena  61  My  having  given  this  my  theory 
the  name  of  transcendental  idealism,  can  authorise  no  one 
to  confound  it  with  the  empirical  idealism  of  Descartes. 
Ibid,  62,  I  now  retract  it  [the  word  '  transcendental ']  and 
desire  this  idealism  of  mine  to  be  called  critical.  1877  J.  H. 
STIRLING  Anno t.  Schiwglers  Handhk.  Hist,  rhilos.  420  The 
idealism  of  Fichte.. that  reduced  all  to.  .the  ego.,  was.  .the 
subjective  idealism.  ThenSchelling,  who  gave  to  the  object 
an  equal  basis  beside  the  subject,  but  still  undor  an  idealistic 
point  of  view,  i^  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  objective 
idealism;  while  Hegel,  ..  because  he  subordinated  all  to 
thought  alone,  is  styled  the  founder  of  the  absolute  idealism. 
1886  CLIFFORD  Lect.  fy  £ss.t  Nature  of  Tkings-in-  Them- 
selves 276  It  may  very  well  be  that  I  myself  am  the  only 
existence,  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any- 
body else  is.  The  position  of  absolute  idealism  may,  there- 
fore, be  left  out  of  count.  1887  FLEMING  &  CALDERWOOD 
"''.  Philos.  106  Subjective  Idealism  is  the  term  applic- 
able to  the  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Fichte.  xSSgCouRTNKV 
Mill  137  Idealism  . .  resolves  all  our  notions  of  the  external 
world  into  the  subjective  affections  of  the  thinking  self. 

2.  The  practice  of  idealizing  or  tendency  to 
idealize;  the  habit  of  representing  things  in  an 
ideal  form,  or  as  they  might  be  ;  imaginative 
treatment  of  a  subject  in  art  or  literature  ;  ideal 
style  or  character  :  opp.  to  realism.  Also,  aspi- 
ration after  or  pursuit  of  an  ideal. 

1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthns.  viii.  ipo  A  transmutation  of  the 
objects  of  the  devout  affections  into  objects  of  imaginative 
delectation,  .had  tinged,  more  or  less,  with  idealism,  the 
religious  sentiment  of  all  but  a  few.  1841  W.  SPAI.DING 
Italy  <V  It.  Isl.  II.  350  The  perfected  idealism  which  reigns 
in  his  [Titian's]  greatest  works.  1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley 
lii.  87  The  project  of  social  idealism  which . .  filled  and  deter- 
mined his  life  "m  its  middle  period.  1890  HALL  CAISI-: 
in  Contftnp.  Rev.  Apr.  479,  I  take  realism  to  mean  the  doc- 
trine of  the  importance  of  the  real  facts  of  life,  and  idealism 
the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  ideal  existence  over  the 
facts  of  life. 

b.  (with  //.)  An  instance  of  this  practice ;  an 
act  or  product  of  idealizing ;  an  ideal  representation. 

a  1822  SHELLEY  Def.  Poetry  i.  in  Ess.  fy  Lett.  (1840)  I. 
20  The  highest  idealisms  of  passion  and  power.  1861 
THORNBURY  Turner  I.  316  [The  Polyphemus]  the  most 
wonderful,  .of  Turner's  idealisms.  1862  RUSKIM  Unto  this 
Last  iv.  136  Three-fourths  of  the  demands  existing  in  the 
world  are  romantic;  founded  on  visions,  idealisms,  hopes, 
and  affections. 

Idealist  (aidralist).  [f.  IDEAL  +  -IST  ;  cf.  F. 
idtaliste  (i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Philos.  One  who  holds  a  doctrine  of  idealism  : 
see  prec.    i.      In  first  quot.  One  who  holds  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  i.  Hi.  182, 1  look  upon  St.  Austin 
to  be  as  great  an  Idealist  as  any  in  the  world,  and  consider- 
ing his  authority,  the  greatest  patron  of  the  Ideal  philo- 
sophy. 1737  W.  LAW  On  tkc  Sacrament  42  The  Letter 
of  Scripture,  .that  makes  speculative  Christians,  Idealists, 
Critics,  and  Grammarians  fall  into  Infidelity.  1803  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  321  Nothing  would  remain 
tenable . .  but  the  system  of  the  idealists,  a  1810  D.  STEWART 
Philos.  Ess.  n.  i.  56  Whereas  Berkeley  was  sincerely  and 
bona  fide  an  idealist,  Hume's  leading  object,  in  his  meta- 
physical writings,  plainly  was  to  inculcate  a  universal 
scepticism.  1842  EMERSON  Addr.:  Transcendent.  \Vks. 
(Bohn)  II.  279  As  thinkers,  mankind  have  ever  divided 
into  two  sects,  Materialists  and  Idealists;  the  first  class 
founding  on  experience,  the  second  on  consciousness.  1855 
H .  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vir.  xix.  500  Berkeley 
was  not  an  Idealist:  he  never  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
consciousness  of  an  external  reality. 

2.  One  who  idealizes  ;  _an  artist  or  writer  who 
treats  a  subject  imaginatively.   Opposed  to  realist. 

1805  MACKINTOSH  in  Life  (1836)  I.  v.  232,  I  called  Milton 
an  idealist.  1861  TULLOCH  Eng.  Purit.  ii.  284  Owen  was 
the  great  dogmatist  of  the  Puritan  theological  movement, 
was  its  contemplative  idealist.  1896  Times  27  Jan.  9 
Once  or  twice  this  idealist,  this  formalist  as  his  critics  called 
him  [Ld.  Leigh  ton],  produced  a  portrait  ..which  showed 
that  he  could  turn  at  pleasure  to  realism. 

3.  One  who  conceives,   or  follows   after   ideals. 
Sometimes  depreciatively^  One  who  cherishes  vision- 
ary or  unpractical  notions. 

1829  LYTTON  Disowned  fed.  21  II.  lit.  37  Findlater,  you  are 
a  sceptic  and  an  idealist.  1851  DIXON  IV.  Penn  \\.  (18721  54 
The  politics  of  Fox  had.,  their  attraction  for  this  idealist. 
1884  CHURCH  />«,  <>n  iii.  59  He  was  no  mere  idealist  or  recluse 
to  undervalue  or  despise  the  real  grandeur  of  the  world. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  ~  next. 

1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  421  Philosophers  of  the 
idealist  school.  1884  in  Lit tttts  Living  Age  16  Feb.  427 
In  a  tender  idealist  exaltation.  1885  Athenaeum  9  May 
593/3  The  various  stages  which  the  idealist  problem  ha.-, 
taken  in  modern  philosophy. 

Idealistic    sicU'ialrstik),  <*.    [f.  prec.  4-  -ic.] 
VOL.  V. 
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Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  an  idealist ;  be- 
longing to  or  having  the  character  of  idealism  (in 
various  senses  :  see  these  words). 

1829  CARLVI.F.  Misc.  /  .M.,  .Vovalis  (18721  II.  207  As  a  Poet, 
Nov.ilis  is  no  less  Idealistic  than  as  a  Philosopher.  1877 
E.  CAIRO  I'hilos.  A'urit  iv.  71  The  idealistic  individualism 
nf  I.,  il.nit;-.  1884  Farln.  Kev.  Jan.  31  The  b.-st  of  all 
practical  work  is  that  produced  in  an  idealistic  spirit. 

Hence  Ideali  stical  a.  rare  =  prec. ;  Ideal!  sti- 
cally  adv.,  in  an  idealistic  manner. 

1884  '  VKRN.  LKK'  Eufharian  II.  9  The  old  idealistical 
decorations.  1886  \V.  J.  Ti'i  KH»  K.  Kitrafe  56  Inde- 
pendence, idealistically  considered,  is  elysian,  but  \vhui 
the  sublime  theory  is  brought  into  practice  amongst  a  rude 
people.. with  nothing  but  agricultural  labour  to  fall  back 
upon,  their  position  undergoes  a  devastating  change. 

Ideality  (aid»|De-liti).  [f.  IDEAL  +  -ITY  ;  cf.  !•'. 
uUalitj  (IMtit).] 

t 1.  The  faculty  of  forming  '  ideas'  or  archetypes : 
see  IDEA  s/i.  i,  IDEAL  a.  i.  Obs. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  Pref.  n  Th«  Divine  Ideality 
or  that  intelligible  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  God  whereby 
things  were  made.  1704  llnd.  IT.  282  When  they  [creatures] 
. .  had  no  existence  but  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  ideality. 

2.  The  faculty  or  capacity  of  conceiving  ideals  ; 
the  imaginative  faculty.  (Introduced  as  a  term 
of  Phrenology.) 


the  Poetical  faculty ;  and  Spur/heim  changed  it  to  it^ 
present  name  Ideality.  ,11866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Utilit. 
Philos.  xiii.  (1870)  109  Moral  imperativeness  as  based  upon 
ideality  or  belief  in  higher  fact.  1871  TVNDALL  Fragin.  Sc. 
(1879)  II.  xiv.  359  Poetry  or  ideality,  and  untruth  are.  .very 
different  things. 
3.  The  quality  of  being  ideal. 

a.  The  quality  of  expressing  some  idea. 

1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  Dissert.  (1845:  II.  218  That  crux 
of  painful  antiquaries,  the  origin  and  ideality  of  the  far-famed 
Round  Towers. 

b.  Ideal   or   imaginative   character,   esp.   of  a 
work  of  art :  see  IDEAL  a.  2,  3  b. 

1833  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  Despot,  iii.  86  The  ideality  and  the 
poetry  of  their  religion.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
xii.  315  No  invention  of  the  most  ludicrously-florid  fancy 
can  surpass  in  incongruous  ideality  the  real,  and  substantial, 
and  solidly-stupid  old  watchman. 

c.  Ideal   or  non-real  nature ;  existence  in  idea 


only  (opp.  to  reality) :  see  IDEAL  a.  4. 
1877  E.  CAIRD  Philos.  A'antv.  88  The  idealit 


space. 


:y  of  time  and 


4.  with  fl.  Something  ideal  or  imaginary ;  an 
idealized  conception. 

1844  R.  P.  WARD  Chatsworth  I.  39  [They]  commenced  their 
married  life  with  amiable  idealities  about  '  love  in  a  cottage '. 
1858  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  H'  »•  '•  =21  Cicero. . 
is  not  a  mere  ideality,  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  1875 
LJOIITFOOT  Coiiuti.  Col.  (1886)  108  Those  vague  idealities 
which  as..asons,  took  their  place  in  later  speculations. 
b.  =  IDEAL  Ji.  i. 

i86oT.  I,.  PEACOCK  H'ks.  (1875!  III.  430  The  intellectual 
qualities  which  constituted  his  ideality  of  the  partner  of  his 
life. 

Idealization  (aidiaUiz?Han).     [f.  IDEALIZE 

+  -ATION  ;  cf.  F.  idealisation  (Littre).]  The  action 
of  idealizing  or  fact  of  being  idealized. 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  II.  466  Is  this  irony?. . 
Or  poetical  idealization?  1853  DE  QUINCEV  Antobiog. 
.S'/-.  Wkli  I.  54  The  devotion  gave  grandeur  and  idealisation 
to  the  sorrow.  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  4-  Sac.  Aims  i.  58  Our 
overpraise  and  idealization  of  famous  masters.  1883  FAIR- 
BAIRN  City  of  God  m.  i.  (1886)  233  They  were  not  finely- 
susceptible  sons  of  genius  and  culture,  imaginative  men, 
capable  of  acts  of  splendid  idealization. 

b.  A  particular  or  concrete  instance  of  this  ;  an 
idealized  representation. 

1855  Fraser's  Mag.  LI.  702  This  bust,  .is  a  frank  idealiza- 
tion. 1870  H.  MACMILI.AN  Bible  Ttach.  Pref.  13  Poets  and 
artists  teach  us  by  their  beautiful  idealizations  that  the 
objects  around  us  are  not  mere  objects  of  sense. 

Idealize  (aid? alaiz),  v.  [f.  IDEAL  +  -IZE  ;  cf. 
F.  ittfaliser  '.1794  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To 
make  or  render  ideal  ;  to  represent  in  an  ideal 
form  or  character ;  to  exalt  to  an  ideal  perfection 
or  excellence. 

"795  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVIII.  535  Italyis  here 
idealized  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
Shaks.  Notes  (1849)  9  The  tragic  poet  idealizes  his  char- 
acters. 1870  H.  MACMILLAN  Bible  Teach,  viii.  152  Creation 
is  reflected  and  idealized  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  1884 
Pall  Mall  C.  10  Sept.  i/i  Men  who  have  been  idealized 
after  death. 

b.  absol.  or  inlr.  To  represent  something  in  an 
ideal  form  ;  to  conceive  or  form  an  ideal  or  ideals. 

1786  MATY  Mt-incr's  Hist.  Relig.  i.  in  New  Rev.  Feb.  62 
Their  [men's]  natural  propensity  to  idealize,  a  1849  II. 
COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  205  A  portrait  painter,  idealise  as  he 
will,  can  only  paint  the  sort  of  people  that  exist  in  his  time. 

Hence  Ide-alized  ///.  a. ;  Ide  alizing-  -M.  sb. 
and  ///.  a.  ;  also  Ide-alizer,  one  who  or  that 
which  idealizes. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II.  x.viii.  263  The  idealized 
figures  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules. 
1811  —  in  Blackm.  Mag.  X.  257  Dared  I  mention  the  name 
of  my  Idealber.  1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  216  The 
Hellenic  mind,  .[with]  its  active  ami  idralizinf;  fancy.  1869 
LECKY  Eurnf.  Mor.  I.  .\i.  TO;  The  ideal!; 

v.  as  unimpressive.     1876  Low  u.i.,-1 /«<>«;, 
Ser.  n.  Dante  67  There  is  no  idealizer  like  unavailing 


IDEATION. 

regret.     1878   SKKU.Y  Stein   II.  400  It  sometimes  excites 

a  .suspicion  of  a  litth 

Idealless     .>i.i/--iljl.-si,  a.      [f.    IMCAL  sb.  + 

j      \\  ithout  any  ideal. 

1880  '  VKRS-.  I.Ki:1  Stud.  It.t/y  iii.  149  While  he 
:iolar. 

Ideally  (aidrili),  <K&.     [f.  IDFAI,  a.  -*•  -i.v-'.J 
In  an  ideal  manner. 

tl-   In  'idea'   .sense   i     or  archetype;  in  rela- 
tion to  a  pattern  or  type.   Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  /'«//</.  /•"/.  in.  ix.  124  A  trai, 
is  made  materially  from  some  parts,  and  Ideally  from  every 
one.     i678CunwoRTH  fntttl.Syst.  \.  i  1  lie  third 

.  .doth  actively  display  and  produce  into  being  what  was 
..contained  ..  ideally  or  exemplarily  in  the  second.  1701 
NORRIS  Ideal  H 'or  M  i.  ii.  36  As  these  figures,  .must  first 
be  conceived  that  they  might  be  made,  so  they  must  IK- 
that  they  might  be  conceived,  and  consequently  muti  exM 
ideally  in  order  to  their  existing  naturally. 

2.  In  idea,  mental  conception,  or  imagination  ; 
imaginarily. 


only  as  a  twofold  application  of  the  same  power.  But 
if  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish,  we  must  ideally  separate. 
1860  TVNDALL  Gtaf.  n.  xxvi.  374  The  branches  ..  have  .. 
been  ideally  prolonged  across  the  moraines.  1871  ' 
ELIOT  Ulidttlem.  Iviii,  It  seemed  now  that  her  marriage 
was  visibly  as  well  as  ideally  floating  her  above  the  Middle- 
march  level.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  i.  ix.  §  3  (1879) 
410  The  unexpected  conclusion  ..  that  more  than  three 
dimensions  in  space  are  ideally  possible. 

3.  In  conformity  with  the  ideal ;  in  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection  ;    in   the  way  of  supreme 
excellence. 

1840  I!'\ESS  BfxsEM  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  iv.  243  Our 
ideally  delightful  journey.  1875  HAMERTO*  Intell.  Life  n. 
iii.  66  An  ideally  perfect  history  would  tell  the  pure  truth. 
1885  Manchester  Exam.  4  May  5/2  This  fluid  is.. by  no 
means  an  ideally  pure  water. 

4.  Biol.  In  relation  to  a  general  plan  or  archetype 
(of  a  class). 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  S/>er.  vi.  IQI  The  swim-bladder  is 
homologous,  or  '  ideally  similar ',  in  position  and  structure 
with  the  lungs  of  the  higher. .animals.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL 
Philos.  BelujieA  To  designate  this  theoretically,  or  ideally, 
fundamental  form. 

Ide'alness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Ideal 
quality  or  state,  ideality. 

1832  CARLYLE  Misc.  F.ss.t  Bosweil  (1872)  IV.  81  Ennoble 
the  Actual  into  Idealness. 

Idealogical,  etc.,  erron.  ff.  IDEOLOGICAL,  etc. 

t  Ide-alty.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IDEAL  a.  +  -TY  ;  cf. 
royalty  i  etc.]  A  standard  of  excellence,  an  ideal. 

1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biotidi's  Banish'd  Virg.  in.  168  The 
world  had  now  no  more  neede  of  any  other  exquisite 
patterne  for  the  well-governing  of  Common -wealths,  and 
Ideally  of  Princes. 

Ideate  (aid/V't),  v.  [f.  IDEA  st>. :  see  -ATE  3. 
Cf.  It.  ideate,  Sp.,  Pg.  it/ear.] 

1.  trans.  To  form  the  idea  of;  to  frame,  devise, 
or  construct  in  idea  or  imagination ;  to  imagine, 
conceive.     (In  early  use  with  reference  to  Platonic 
'  ideas  ' :  see  IDEA  sb.  I.) 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Mart.  4  A  State  which  Plato  Ideated. 
Ibid.  248  As  some  Men  have  imagined,  .divers  Iclaeas  and 
so  sought  what  a  King,  a  General  [etc.]  should  be,  so 
these  Men  have  Idseated  what  a  Pope  would  be.  1656 
SANDERSON  Serin,  (1689)  257  To  quarrel  at  Gods  gifts,  if 
they  be  not  such  as  we.  .have  ideated  unto  ourselves.  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWSE  Chr.  Mor.  i.  §  28  Could  we. .apprehend 
the  Ideated  Man  . .  we  might  . .  comprehend  our  present 
Degeneration.  1864  WEBSTER,  Ideate.. 'Yo  apprehend  in 
thought  so  as  lo  retain  and  recall;  to  fix  and  hold  in  the 
mind.  (Rare.)  1893  Nation  (N.Y.)  2  Feb.  81/3  Whether 
the  index  we  had  ideated  is  possible  or  not. 

2.  absol.  or  intr.     a.  To  form  ideas,  to  think. 
b.  To  devise  or  invent  something  imaginary. 

i86a  LEWES  in  tilackw.  Mag.  (1884)  Feb.  177/1  The 
reality  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  impressions  and  ideas  : 
there  is  something  which  is  impressed,  something  which 
feels,  which  ideates.  1888  J.  B.  SMITH  Ideation  (title-p.), 
Experimental  Proof  that. .  Insects  ideate  and  intercommuni- 
cate by  these  radiant  Ideas  or  Physical  Images. 

Ide'ate,  «-  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L.  ideat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  *idedrs  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Produced   by  or  deriving  its  existence 
from  a  (Platonic")  '  idea  ' :  see  IDEA  sb.  i. 

B.  sb.  The  external  object  of  \\  hich  an  idea  or 
conception  is  formed. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  319  In  us  the  Ideate  or  thing 
understood  is  before  the  Idea.. 'but  in  God,  his  Idea  is  the 
original  exemplar,  and  the  Ideate  in  the  Create  Imt  a., 
refiexe  image  or  similitude  of  the  Divine  Idea.  [1830 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  76  Con  <:on- 

ver-ted  with  Perception,— Perception  with  Idea,  — Idea 
with  Ideatum.]  1854  FROUDF  Shf>rt  .Stud.,  Sfino-a  11867) 
II  34  Body  with  all  its  properties  is  the  object  or  ideate  of 
mind.  [1885  J.  MARTINEAI-  Types  F.th.  The.  (18861  1.  i.  ii. 
307  He  objects  to  say  outright  that  it  is  the  ideatum  which 
gives  the  idea.] 

Ideation    (aHi'i^Jan).      ['.    II»K\TE  v.  \    see 

-ATIO.N.]      The    formation    of    ideas    or    mental 

images  of  things  not  present  to  the  sense*. 

1829  )  \s.   Mu. i-  //urn.  Mind  I.  4.'  As  we  say  Sensation, 

Ideation;  it  would  be   a   very   useful 

word.  i  me  for  one  part  of  our 

;86i    .1f.ic»i.    -•  " 
Apr.  507   In  sensation  th< 

ideation  it  is  absent,  but  renu  :    bttl     '       1879  H    •-.  i  ;  v  Hume 
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IDEATIONAL. 

iv.  90  Of  the  mechanism  of  this  generation  of  images  of 
impressions   or    ideas   (in    Hume's    sense),   which   may   be 
termed  Ideation,  we  know  nothing. 
•Idea'tional,  ".     [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  ideation  or  the  formation  of  ideas. 

1853  CARPENTER  Hum.  Phys.  fed.  4)  xiv.  §  788.  779  That 
state  f  COUSCIOfUnefls  which  may  be  termed  Ideational. 
Ibid.  Nofe,  If  the  use  of  the  substantive  Ideation  lie 
admitted,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
adjective  ideational.  1879  HUXLEY  Hume  iv.  90  The 
rapidity  and  the  intensity  of  this  ideational  process  are., 
dependent  upon  physiological  conditions. 
Ideative  (aidf-ativ),  a.  rare.  =  prec. 
i&b]  Alien  ft  .Venrol.  VIII.  2i5(Cent.)  Theacoustic images, 
by  awaking  in  the  ideative  field  the  correlated  ideas,  render 
the  words  spoken  by  another  intelligible. 

Idee  ^sidf')-  Obs.  exc.  in  vulgar  use.  [a.  F. 
idie,  ad.  late  L.  idea,  Gr.  !Sia  ;  see  IDEA  s6.]  = 
IDEA  (in  various  senses). 

1430-40  LVDG.  Backus  iv.  ix.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  222  b/2  In 
the  too  scooles  of  prudent  Socrates  And  of  Plato  which  that 
bar  the  kete  Of  secre  mysteries  &  of  dyvyn  Ideie.  1543 
UDALL  Erasm.  Appph.  i.  123  b,  The  Idees,  that  Plato 
deuised,  &  muche  treacteth  of,  euen  Aristotle  laughed  to 
skorne.  1373  G.  HARVEY  Lettcr-bk.  iCamden)  102  Queint 
Idees  bemone  your  imperfections,  Or  give  me  a  type  of 
such  perfections.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  i.  (Arb.) 
19  God.. made  all  the  world  of  nought,  nor  also  by  any 
paterne  or  mould  as  the  Platonicks  with  their  Idees  do 
phanlastically  suppose.  1596  SPENSER  //)'«/«  /fcav.  L^'C 
284  Thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see  Th1  Idee  of 
his  pure  glorie  present  still  Before  thy  Face.  1647  H. 
MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  n.  xxiv,  Flush  light  she  sendeth 
forth,  and  live  Idees.  1848  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  I.  in.  v, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an'  wut  aint. 

t  Ide'ist.  Obs.  [f.  IDEA  sl\  +  -IST.]  =  IDEAL- 
IST i. 

1697  J.  SERGEANT  (title)  Solid  Philosophy  asserted  against 
the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists.  a  1704  LOCKE  (L.),  If  that  be 
so,  I  must.. conclude,  that  the  notionists  and  the  ideists 
have  their  apprehensive  faculties  very  differently  turned. 

Idel,  Ideliche,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  IDLE,  IDOL,  IDLY. 

I-deled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DEAL  v. 

II  Idem  (ai-dem,  i'dem).  [L.  idem  masc.,  idem 
nent.  '  the  same '.]  The  same  word,  name,  title, 
author,  etc.,  as  mentioned  before :  used  to  avoid 
repetition.  Abbreviated  id. 

14..  ffom.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  732/23  Hec  teclura,  thak. 
Hoc  tcgimen,  idem.  1398  FLORIO,  Nolatore,  hyrer,  a  hack- 
ney man.  NoUggumit,  idem.  Nolesitio^  idem.  1677  W. 
HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  n.  iv.  83  margin,  Id.  ibid.  c.  12. 

tl-deme,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gedeman  O  OHG. 
getuomcn.  Guth.  gadfanjan),  f.  djman  to  DEEM.] 
trans.  To  deem,  judge. 

(1900  CYNEWULF  Crist  525  [He]  wile  . .  ^edeman  dseda 
gehwylce.  c  1205  LAY.  4054  pus  heo  hit  idemden.  Ibui. 
10441  Al  weoren  ba  da:den  al  se  heo  idemden. 

I-dem(e)d,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DEKM  v. 

Idernfaciend  (aideniG'-Jtend)a.,  Idemfacient 
(-tn-Jen t)  a.,  Idemfactor  (-fe-ktoj)  [f.  I.,  idem 
same  +faciend-ns  to  be  ma.de,  facieni -em  making, 
factor  maker,  FACTOR]  ;  so  also  Idempotent 
(side-mputent)  a.  [L.  potent-em  powerful,  POTENT]: 
words  used  in  multiple  algebra  :  see  quots. 

1870  B.  PEIRCE  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Math.  (1881)  IV.  104 
When  an  expression  used  as  a  factor  in  certain  combinations 
overpowers  the  other  factors  and  is  itself  the  product,  it 
may  be  called  an  idemfactor.  When  in  the  production  of 
such  a  result  it  is  the  multiplier,  it  is  idemfacient,  but  when 
it  is  the  multiplicand  it  is  idemfaciend.  Ibid.,  When  an 
expression,  .raised  to  a  square  or  higher  power,  .gives  itself 
as  the  result,  it  may  be  called  idempotent. 

Idemptitie,  obs.  form  of  IDENTITY. 

I'dent,  a.  St.  Also  6  yden,  ydan,  ydant. 
[Later  form  of  ITHAND  a.  :  cf.  EIDENT.]  Diligent, 
persistent.  Hence  I'dently  adv.,  diligently,  atten- 
tively ;  persistently,  continuously :  cf.  ITHANDLY. 

1567  Glide  .$•  GodKl  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  16  Our  Baptisme  is  not 
done  all  on  ane  day.  Bot  all  our  lyfe  it  lestis  Identlie. 
1573  Satir.  Pneins  Reform,  xl.  229  Quha  preissis  vprichtlie 
To  serue  the  Lord  mon . .  thame  prepair  for  troublis  Identlie. 
1591  R.  BRUCE  Serin,  vi.  O  iij,  Mair  ydant  in  this  exercise. 
1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  i.  in  Ydenly  wl  al 
dmgence.  Ibid.  iv.  233Thair  ydan,  still, and  continual  preich- 
engs.  Ibid.  vii.  36  To  wayt  ydanlie  vpon  the  kingis  body. 
Mod.  Sc.  She  is  an  ident  lassie. 

Identic  (ai<le-ntik\  a.  [ad.  scholastic  L. 
identic  its  (see  IDENTITY)  :  cf.  F.  iJentique  (in 
Furctiere  1690),  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  iJentico.] 

1.  IDENTICAL  i. 

1664  BL'TLF.R  //«</.  n.  i.  149  The  Beard's  th'  Identick  Beard 
you  knew.  1789  H.  WAI. POI.K  Lei.  in  Miss  Berry's  ' 
(1865)!.  177,  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  son.. but  asking 
inv  litter.. she  assured  me  it  was  ..  the  identic  being. 
1:1811  FUSELI  in  Lect.  Paint,  v.  (1848)  465  The  identic 
owner  of  those  crutches.  1866  Cortik.  Mag.  Nov.  629 
The  new  democratic  axiom  that  aristocracy  is  a  single 
and  identic  species  of  social  vermin. 

2.  =  IDENTICAL  2. 

1649  G.  DANIKN    Trinarch.,  Hen.  1}',  ciii.  Death,  though 

it  Estrange  Perhaps,  the  Notion  of  Identike  vse,  Quickens 

a  Letter  Ray  of  Light  in  vs.     1751  HARRIS  Hermes  in.  iv. 

.  lience.  .do  these  common  Identic  Ideas  come  'i 

1838  Black-M.  Mag.  XLIII.  768  Literature  and  pedagogism 

are  in  Germany  identic  in  spirit.     1876  SKENF.  Celtic  Scotl. 

The  Irish  language  still  spoken  there,  which  is  identic 

with  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

3.  In  diplomacy,  applied  to  action  or  language 
in    which   two   or  more  governments  or   powers 
agree   to    use   precisely  the   same  form,    in    their 
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relations  with  some  other  power,  so  as  to  impress 
the  latter  by  a  simultaneous  expression  of  unanimous 
opinion  ;  esp.  in  identic  note. 

1863  KIXGI.AKE  Crhiu-a  ^1877)  II.  App.  391  The  form  of  a 
simple  identic  declaration.  1879  in  Dk.  Argyll  East.  Quest. 
I.  iv.  141  All  appearance  of  identic  action  seemed  to  be 
undesirable.  1880  EARL  GRANVII.LE  in  Times  10  Aug.  6/r 
Europe  was  unanimous  in  presenting  an  Identic  Note  to  the 
Porte. 

Identical  ,oide-ntikal),a.  [f.  med.L.  identic- 
its  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 

1.  The  same;  the  very  same:  said  of  one  thing  (or 
set  of  things)  viewed  at  different  times  or  in  different 
relations.     (Often  emphasized  by  same,  very.} 

a  1633  AUSTIN-  Mcdil.  (1635)  36  The  Spirit .  .leades  not  every 
man  in  the  same  identical!  path.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  /  <u. 
N.  Pole  13  To  lend  me  the  identical  pendulum  with  which 
Mr.  Graham  had  made  his  experiments.  1785  REID  Intell. 
Powers  m.  i.  305,  I  cannot  remember  a  thing  that  happened 
a  year  ago,  without  a  conviction,  .that  Ij  the  same  identical 
person  who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then  exist.  1809 
MALKIN  Gil  Bias  iv.  ix.  ?  4  This  is  the  very  identical  man. 
1832  HT.  MARTIXEAU  Dcmcrara  ii.  23  The  case  is  wholly 
changed  by  the  second  and  third  parties  being  identical. 
1890  A.  R.  WALLACE  Dativinism  2  Descended  from  one 
pair  of  ancestral  crows  of  the  same  identical  species. 

2.  Agreeing  entirely   in   material,    constitution, 
properties,  qualities,  or  meaning;  said  of  two  or 
more  things  which  are  equal  parts  of  one  uniform 
whole,  individual  examples  of  one  species,  or  copies 
of  one  type,  so  that  any  one  of  them  may,  for  all 
purposes,  or  for  the   purposes  contemplated,   be 
substituted  for  any" other. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  iv.  105  When  we  have  to 
do  with  any  thing  whose  very  essence  ..  consists  in  being 
greatest,  there  majus  and  minus  do  alter  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing,  and  is  identical  with  magis  and  minus.  1831  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  11.  Ellistoniana,  '  I  like  Wrench  '  . .  '  because  he 
is  the  same  natural,  easy  creature,  on  the  stage  that  he  is 
off.'  'My  case  exactly',  retorted  Elliston. .'  I  am  the  same 
person  off  the  stage  that  I  am  on '.  The  inference,  at  first 
siyht,  seems  identical;  but  examine  it  a  little,  and  it  con- 
fcs>es  only,  that  the  one  performer  was  never,  and  the 
other  always,  acting.  1860  WESTCOTT  Introd.  Study  Gosp. 
iii.  (ed.  5)  191  The  incidents,  .are  often  identical  and  always 
similar.  1868  PEARD  ll'ater-fann.  xiii.  129  A  law  . .  based 
on,  and  nearly  identical  with  our  present  Fishery  Act.  1896 
DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief  79  Crystals  have  no  structure 
in  the  organic  sense.  They  are  cases  of.  .cohesion  of  iden- 
tical particles. 

fb.   Geom.  Of  figures  :  Equal  and  similar.   Obs. 

1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  274  Identical  figures,  are 
such  as  have  all  the  sides  and  all  the  angles  of  the  one, 
respectively  equal  to  all  the  sides  and  all  the  angles  of  the 
other,  each  to  each  ;  so  that  if  the  one  figure  were  applied 
to,  or  laid  upon  the  other,  all  the  sides  of  the  one  would 
exactly  fall  upon  and  cover  all  the  sides  of  the  other. 

3.  Logic.  Said   of  a   proposition,   the   terms  of 
which    denote    the   same   thing ;    expressing    an 
identity  ;  as  the  propositions  A  horse  is  a  horse  ; 
man  is  a  human  being. 

1620  GRANGER  Dh>.  Logike  n.  230  Man  is  ttmti,  viz.  Subject 
to  errours.  Note.  Identicall  Axiomcs.  1644  DIGBY  Two 
Treat,  n.  ii.  18  The  greatest  assurance  and  the  most  eminent 
knowledge  we  can  have  of  any  thing  is,  of  such  Propositions 
as  in  the  Schooles  are  called  Identicall;  as  if  one  should 
say,  lohn  is  lohn,  or  a  man  is  a  man.  1696  LORIMER  Gocd- 
ivin's  Disc.  vii.  40  The  Major  Proposition  is  self-evidently 
false,  when  stript  of  its  Identical  dress.  1810  BENTHAM 
Packing  (1821)  247  Propositions,  of  the  cast  termed  by 
logicians  identical  . .  which  . .  leave  every  thing  exactly  as 
they  find  it :  propositions  declaring  that  what  is  right  ought 
to  be  done,  and  what  is  wrong  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
so  forth.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  63. 

4.  Alg.  a.  Expressing  identity,  as  identical  equa- 
tion^ an  equation  which  is  true  for  all  values  of 
the  literal  quantities  ;  as  (x  +  aY  =  x2  +  2  ax  +  a2. 
b.  Effecting   identity,    as  identical  operation,   an 
operation  which  leaves  the  operand  unchanged. 

1875  TOPHUNTER  Algebra  ix.  §  149  An  identical  equation 
is  one  in  which  the  two  sides  are  equal  whatever  numbers 
the  letters  stand  for  ;  for  example,  (x+b}  {x  —  b}=x2'- 1>-  is 
an  identical  equation. 

f5.  Marking  identity,  identifying.   Obs. 

1704  HKAKNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  22  An  Eclipse  either 
of  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  such  a  chnracteristical  and  identical 
Mark  of  a  Year,  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  it  among  an 
infinite  Number  of  others. 

Hence  Ide'nticalism  (noncc-wd.\  the  employ- 
ment of  an  identical  proposition. 

1816  BENTHAM  Chrestom.  294  'Let  them  not  be  too 
numerous': — this  is  plain  identicalism  ..  add  'without 
ity',  the  identicalism  is  now  topped  by  self-contra- 
dictiun. 

Identically  iMde-ntikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  identical  manner ;  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  (Often  used  intensively  with  sam<?.} 

1646  BP.  MAXWELL  Bitrd.  Issac/t.  in  Phcnix  (1706)  II. 
203  A  Bishop  was  no  more  in  Scripture,  but  the  same 
identically  with  Presbyter.  1796  MORSE  Amer,  Geog.  I. 
106  The  language  of  the  Sandwich  Isles  is  almost  identically 
the  same  with  that  of  Otaheite.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  469 
Calvinism,  which  I  certainly  consider  as  the  same  Hukl 
identically  with  electricity.  1842-3  GROVE  Corr.  Piiys. 
1874)  174  The  impossibility  of  any  event  identically 
recurring.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  328  If  this  force  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  allow  the  object  exposed  to  its  influence 
to  remain  identically  the  same,  the  same  effect  would  take 
place  afresh  in  the  object  every  fresh  time  we  let  the 
; -crate  on  it. 

b.   Alg.   In    the   manner  of   an   identical   equa- 


IDENTIFY. 

tion  (see  IDENTICAL  4  ;  for  all  values  of  the 
literal  quantities. 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  $•  Magn.  I.  ITI  The  first  sum  cf 
terms  vanishes  identically. 

Ide'nticalness.     [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]     The 

quality  of  being  identical ;  sameness  ;  identity. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  201  She  has  a  high  opinion  of  her  sex,  to  think  they 
can  charm  so  long  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  their 
identicalness.  1863  HAWTHORNK  Oitr  Old  Home,  Cfot'c 
/>atv?uets  (1879)  354  There  is  a  pervading  commonplace  and 
identicalness  in  the  composition  of  extensive  dinners. 

Identifiable  (aide-ntifoi|Sb*l),  a.  [f.  IDEN- 
TIFY +  -ABLE.]  Able  to  be  identified  ;  capable  of 
identification. 

1804  Edin.  Ret:  III.  306  They  are  easily  identifiable. 
1830  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  94  Species  identifiable  with 
those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  1859  TENNENT 
Ceylcn  I.  574  Their  names  are  scarcely  identifiable  with 
any  now  known.  1881  C.  A.  Yorxo  Sun  (Internal.  Sci. 
Sen.)  82  A  given  substance  is  identifiable  by  its  spectrum. 

t  Identi'fic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  */</«.'«- 
tijicus  :  see  IDENTIFY.]  Doing  the  same  ;  concur- 
ring in  action. 

1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  140  Ludovicus  a  Dola . . 
bends.. his  second  part  against  the  Jesuites  to  demonstrate, 
that  a  next,  immediate,  and  identific  concurse  of  God  to  al 
acts,  both  good  and  bad,  cannot  be  defended  by  the  artifice 
of  their  middle  science.  Ibid,t  He  establisheth.  .the  hypo- 
thesis of  Durandus,  that  the  general  concurse  of  God  to 
acts  of  a  natural  order,  specially  such  as  are  wicked,  is  not 
proxime,  immediate  and  identific,  but  remote,  mediate,  and 
really  distinct  from  the  act  of  the  creature. 

So  f  Identificality,  identity  in  action,  f  Idea- 
ti'fically  adv.*  as  to  practical  identity. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  i.  xxvii.  (1713)  57  That  Exten- 
sion which  remains  to  you  whether  you  will  or  no,  is  really 
and  identifically  coincident  with  the  Amplitude  of  the 
Essence  of  God.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Atfcn.  Brit.  II.  423 
Christ  . .  was  distinguish'd  from  him  [the  Father]  only  by  a 
.  .Personally  distinct  By-Subsistent  Identiticality. 

Identification  (oiclentifik^'-Jon).  [n.  of  action 
f.  IDENTIFY:  see -FICATION.]  The  action  of  identi- 
fying or  fact  of  being  identified. 

1.  The  making,  regarding,  or  treating  of  a  thing 
as  identical  with  (f  to]  another,  or  of  two  or  more 
things  as  identical  with  one  another. 

1644  DiGBY7*7w»  Treat,  n.  ii.  19  In  them  [identical  proposi- 
tions]., evidence  ariseth  out  of  the  plaine  Identification  of  the 
extreames  that  are  affirmed  of  one  another.  1656  BI.OUNF 
Glossogr.)  Identification^  the  making  two  things  to  be  the 
same.  1749  P.  SKELTON  Deism  revealed  vi.  (1751)  II.  82 
Skef,  He  may  then  be  able  ..  to  join  the  soul  or  spirit  of 
man  to  himself.  Deck.  Not  so  as  to  make  but  one  person 
of  both ;  such  an  identification  I  take  to  be  impossible.  1805 
R.  WATSON  Charge  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1815)  f.  7,  I  am  not 
ready  to  admit  the  Identification  of  the  Romish  Faith 
with  Gospel  Faith.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  i.  (1858)  39 
If  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  identification  of 
Serbal  with  Sinai.  1884  GLADSTONE  Sp.  Ho.  Comm.  28  Feb., 
The  identification  of  the  franchise  in  boroughs  and  counties. 
b.  The  becoming  or  making  oneself  one  with 
another,  in  feeling,  interest,  or  action. 

1857  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xi.  41  In  Livy  it  will  be  the 
manner  of  telling  a  story,  in  Sallust,  personal  identification 
with  the  character.  1858  HOLLAND  Titcomb's  Lett.  vii.  229 
The  thorough  identification  of  husband  and  wife  in  feeling, 
pride  of  character  and  family.  1880  STEPHEN  PoJ>e  iii.  62 
He.  .kept  himself  free  from  identification  with  either  party. 

2.  The  determination  of  identity  ;  the  action  or 
process  of  determining  what  a  thing  is ;  the  recog- 
nition of  a  thing  as  being  what  it  is. 

1859  LANG  Wand.  India  168  The  identification  of  a  child, 
who  may  be  an  heir  to  property,  is  not  so  light  a  matter  as 
the  purchase  of  a  kitten.  1860  DICKENS  Unconun.  Trar. 
y,  I  had  taken,  for  purposes  of  identification,  a  photograj  -h- 
Hkeness  of  a  thief,  in  the  port  rait- room  at  our  head  police 
office.  1881  A.  HERSCHEL  in  Nature  No.  622.  507  The 
identification  of  their  spectroscopic  presence  in  certain 
meteor-streaks.  1887  Times  28  Sept.  3/6  The  identificati,  >n 
of  habitual  offenders  in  spite  of  their  numerous 

1 3.  Exact  portraiture ;  realistic  description  ; 
also,  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1812  Examiner  25  May  327/2  The  several  Portrait  Pieces 
are  strong  identifications  of  nature.  1842  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  11870)  III.  ix.  158  The  power  of  identifica- 
tion, which  is  the  salt  of  all  literature  from  Horace  to  Scott. 

Identifier,   [f.  IDENTIFY  +  -EU".]   One  who 

identifies. 

1889  Evening  Disjt.  (Columbus,  Ohio)  n  May,  It  was 
finally  determined  that  the  prisoner,  attorneys  and  identi- 
fiers should  htep  into  a  side  room. 

Identify  (aide-ntifai),  v.  [ad.  late  L.  identi- 
ficare  :  see  IDENTITY  and  -FY.  Cf.  F.  identifier.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  identical  (wi/fi,  f  to  something) 
in  thought  or  in  reality;  to  consider,  regard,  or 
treat  as  the  same. 

1644  DIGBY  Tu-o  Treat,  ii.  vi.  (1645)  63  A  body  . .  cannot 
be  either  like,  or  identified  to  nothing.  1669  BARROW 
K  ipos.  Creed  (1697)  89  All  the  divine  perfections  (being 
intrinsecal  unto  and  identified  with  the  di\  ine  nature  or 
essence).  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  /•'.  .\.\viii.  III.  82  note, 
Osiri.s,  whom  he  identifies  with  Serapis.  1790  BURKE  f'r. 
A',:'.  Wks.  V.  191  They  have  incorporated  and  idem! 
the  testate  of  the  church  with  the  mass  of  private  property. 
1839-40  W.  IUVING  H'elfcrfs  R.  (1855)  35  So  as  t.i  identify 
the  surrounding  scenes  with  those  of  which  I  had  just  : 
reading.  1856  FROUDB  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  (1858)  II.  243  To 
identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  native  chiefs.  "1865 
That  he  identified  the  glory  of 
God  with  the  gaining  fresh  converts  to  the  Roman  Church. 
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b.  To  make  one  in  interest,  feeling,  principle, 
action,  etc.  with  ;  to  associate  inseparably.  Chiefly 

reft,  and  passive. 

1780  HUKKI-:  Kcon.  Reform  \Vks.  Ill,  348  Let  us  itU'i.tify, 
let  u^  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people.  1831  S 

'  Introd.,  They  became  identified  with  the  literature  of 
their  country.  1849  LEWIS  Injf.  Aiitltor.  Matters  Of>in. 
i.x.  §  10  The  abstinence  of  the  State  from  identifying  itself 
with  one  of  the  rival  churches.  1859  MILL  Liberty  ii.  31 
A  legislature  or  an  executive,  not  identified  in  in: 
with  the  people.  1866  LD.  STRANGFORD  Select.  (1869)  1. 102 
A  Crimean  peace.. is  identified  with  the  name  of  Stratford 
Canning. 

f  c. '  intr.  To  be  made,  become,  or  prove  to  be 
the  same  ;  to  become  one  with.  Obs. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Ep.  PordagJs  Mystic  Dh>.  103 
Only  as  ..  conjoined  with  our  affections,  which  commix, 
coincide,  and  as  it  were  identifi  with  that  grandest  and 
I  F-ivinust  Mysterie  of  Love,  sclz.  God  made  Flesh.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Re;1.  Wks.  V.  271  An  enlightened  self-interest, 
which.. they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest  more 
enlarged  and  publick.  a  1834  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  in 
Final  Mem.  ( 1848)  I.  83  Your  taste  and  mine  do  not  always 
exactly  identify. 

2.  To  determine  (something)  to  be  the  same 
with  something  conceived,  known,  asserted,  etc. ; 
to  determine  or  establish  the  identity  of;  to  as- 
certain or  establish  what  a  given  thing  or  who  a 
given  person  is ;  in  Nat,  Hist,  to  refer  a  specimen 
to  its  proper  species. 

1769 13 i,ACKSTONE(T0/«;«.  I  V.xxiii.  (1830)  306  All  indictments 
must  set  forth  the  Christian  name,  sirname  [etc.].,  of  the  of- 
fender :  and  all  this  to  identify  his  person .  1797  BEWICK  Brit, 
/?/><&(  1 847)  1. 167  The  above  figure,  .it  is  hoped  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  enable  the  ornithologist  to  identify  this  very  small 
bird.  1828  WEBSTER  s.v.,  The  owner  of  the  goods  found 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  thief,  and  identified  them.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  #  Int.  in.  i.  §  10  11864)  473  A  sailor  identifies  a 
speck  in  the  horizon  as  a  ship  of  a  particular  build.  1889 
Athcnxnm  28  Sept.  421/1  Mr.  Round  ..  has  also  identified 
as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Stephen  an  elaborate  hidated 
survey. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  identification  for. 
1886  I.  WARD  in  EncycL  Brit.  XX.  62  '2  The  voice  per- 
ceived identifies  Jacob,  at  the  same  time  the  hands  identify 
Esau. 

Hence  Identifying///.  «.,  that  identifies. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.     1872  Daily  News  27  Apr.  3/4  The 
identifying  warder  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
minor  figures  in  our  courts  of  justice.     1891  I*  all  Ma.ll  G. 
14  May  6/1  The  ornamental  identifying  medallions  furnished 
to  the  members  for  wear  during  the  tour. 
Ideiitisni    (aide-ntiz'm).      [f.    ident(i}-    (see 
IDENTITY!  +  -ISM.]      The  system  or  doctrine  of 
identity ;    spec.   Schelling's   metaphysical   theory 
of  absolute  identity.     (See  IDENTITY  i.) 

1857  W.  FLEMING  Yoc.  Philas.,  Identisnt  or  identity. .,  or 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  teaches  that  the  two 
elements  of  thought,  objective  and  subjective,  are  absolutely 
one. 

t  Identi'tial,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  next  -t-  -AL.] 
=  IDENTICAL  i  or  2. 

1635  Grammar  Warre  D  vj  b,  That  the  Relatiue  of  sub- 
stance identitiall,  should  agree  in  Gender,  Number,  and 
Person,  with  his  Antecedent. 

Identity  (^ide-ntiti).  Also  6  idemptitie. 
[ad.  F.  identity  (Oresme,  I4th  c.),  ad.  late  L. 
identitas  (Martianus  Capella,  ^425),  peculiarly 
formed  from  ident(i}-,  for  L.  idem  '  same' +-/«.>', 
-tateni :  see  -TY. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  formation. 
Need  was  evidently  felt  of  a  noun  of  condition  or  quality 
from  idem  to  express  the  notion  of '  sameness ',  side  by  side 
with  those  of  '  likeness1  and  'oneness'  expressed  by  simi- 
litas  and  unit  as  :  hence  the  form  of  the  suffix.  But  id^-in 
had  no  combining  stem.  Some  have  thought  that  idenl(i)- 
was  taken  from  the  L.  adv.  identidem  '  over  and  over  again, 


there  was  present  some  association  between  idem  and  id 
ens  '  that  being  ',  whence  identitds  like  entitds.  But  assi- 
milation to  entitds  may  have  been  merely  to  avoid  the 
solecism  of  *idemitds  or  *idemtds.  However  originated, 
ident(i}-  became  the  combining  stem  of  idem,  and  the 
series  unitds,  itniciis,  unijicus,  fini/icdre,  was  paralleled  by 
identitds,  identikits,  identificus,  identijicdre  :  see  identic, 
identijic,  identify  above.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  the  same  in 
substance,  composition,  nature,  properties,  or  in 
particular  qualities  under  consideration  ;  absolute 
or  essential  sameness ;  oneness. 

Absolute  identity,  that  asserted  in  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  Schelling  that  mind  and  matter  are  phenomenal 
modifications  of  the  same  substance. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Eiulid  \.  def.  iv.  129  This  likenes, 
idemptitie,  or  equallitie  of  proportion  is  called  proportion- 
allitie.  1603  HOLLAND  1'lutarJi's  Mar.  65  That  the  soule 
of  this  universal!  world,  is  not  simple,  uniforme  and  un- 
compounded,  but  mixed  . .  of  a  ccrtame  power  of  Kdentitie 
and  of  Diversity.  1654  Z.  COKI.  f.,igi,  k  (1657)  88  Causall 
Identity  is  of  them  which  agree  in  the  causes.  ll>i,{.,  ;V  a- 
dentall  Identity  is  of  them  tha;  :  lents.  1669 

GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  iii.  21  That  the  Pli 
originally  Canaanites,  is  manifest  from  the  Identitie  of  their 
Languages.  1751  HARRIS  llcunes  Wks.  11841 1  233  Is  it  not 
marvellous,  there  should  be  so  exact  an  identity  of  our 
ideas'  1839  ML-KCHI.SCIX  Silnr.  Syst.  I.  xxxv.  474  The 
organic  remains  are  of  m-eat  interest  in  establishing  the 
geological  identity  between  the  coal  measures  of  the  Dudley 
district  and  those  of  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain.  1855 
H.  SPENCER  Princ.  I'sychol.  (1872)  II.  VI.  vi.  59  Resem- 


nce  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  ..  is  often 
called  identity.  1863  KAA-  1,1  i  !'<>!.  /-.«>«.  u.  i\.  2^5  There 
s  no  identity  of  interests  between  tfa  ;uul  tin- 

Cloyed.  1876  TAIT  Rec.  A</~>.  i'/iys.  Sc.  viii.  (ed.  2)  203 
The  identity  of  radiant  li.sht  and  heat.  1879  PBOUOCCXfW 
xviii.  298  United  ..  by  identity  of  conviction. 

b.  with  an  and  pi.   An  instance  of  this  quality. 

1664  H.  MOKF.  J/ys/.  iniq.  264  How  fully  assured  must  \ve 
needs  be  of  these  Identities,  the  Agreements  of  these  two 
Parallelisms.  1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangeni.  Wks.  (1841) 
309  It  is  by  a  contrary  power  of  compositi  >n  that  we  recog- 
nise their  identities.  1861  WRIGHT  E&s.  Archxol.  I.  vi.  t,i 
The  taking  of  resemblances  of  words  for  identities  is  one  of 
the  great  stumbling-blocks  of  the  philologist. 

t  C.  Recurrence  of  the  same  ;  repetition.   Obs. 

1611  HIBLI-:  Transl.  J'n'f.  n  Wee  haue  not  tyed  our  selues 
to  an  vniformitie  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  identitie  of  words. 
a  1619  FOTIIERBY  Athi'oni.  n.  xi.  §  6  ;i622)  325  The  soule  is 
delighted  with  variety.  It  is  dulled  with  identity. 

2.  The  sameness  of  a  person  or  thing  at  all  times 
or  in  all  circumstances  ;  the  condition  or  fact  that 
a  person  or  thing  is  itself  and  not  something  else  ; 
individuality,  personality. 

Personal  identity  (in  Psychology},  the  condition  or  fact  of 
remaining  the  same  person  throughout  the  various  phases 
of  existence  ;  continuity  of  the  personality. 

1638  RAWI.EY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  fy  Death  §  5  The  Duration 
)f  Bodies  is  Twofold  ;  One  in  Identity,  or  the  selfe-same 
Substance  ;  the  other  by  a  Renovation  or  Reparation.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxvii.  §  6  The  Identity  of  the  same 
Man  consists  .  .  in  nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  same 
continued  Life,  by  constantly  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter,  in 
succession  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  Body.  Ibid. 
§  9  Consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  .  .  in  this 
alone  consists  personal  Identity,  i.  e.  the  Sameness  of  a 
rational  Being.  1739  HUME  Hum.  Nat.  i.  y.  (1874)  I.  323 
Of  all  relations  the  most  universal  is  that  of  identity,  being 
common  to  every  being  whose  existence  has  any  duration. 
1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  85  He  doubted  his  own 
identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man.  1832 


, 

G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  469  The  fair  city 
almost  forfeits  its  identity,  when  disguised  in  a  misty  and 
murky  atmosphere.  1885  '  E.  GARRETT  '  A  t  A  ny  Cost  v.  89 
Tom.  .had  such  a  curious  feeling  of  having  lost  his  identity, 
that  he  wanted  to  reassure  himself  by  the  sight  of  his  little 
belongings. 

b.  Personal  or  individual  existence,  rare.  ?  Obs. 

1683  DRYDEN  Life  Plutarch  31  [Plutarch]  doubtless 
beleiv'd  the  identity  of  one  supream  intellectual  being 
which  we  call  God.  1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  cxx,  How  odd, 
a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity  Should  cause  more  fear  than 
a  whole  host's  identity. 

f3.  '  The  self-same  thing.*   Obs.  rare. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Identitie,  the  selfe  same  thing,  a  1619 
FOTIIERBY  Atheom.  n.  iii.  §  2  (1622)  216  Life  is  not  the 
cause  of  its  owne  liuing,  but  the  very  same  identity  with  its 
Huing. 

4.  Alg.  a.  The  equality  of  two  expressions  for 
all  values  of  the  literal  quantities:   distinctively 
denoted  by  the  sign  =.     b.  An  equation  express- 
ing identity,  an  identical  equation  (IDENTICAL  4  a). 

1859  BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  $  Algebra  (ed.  6)  338  Such  an 
expression  as  (.r+i)2=-r2+2  x+it  where  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties, between  which  the  sign  of  equality  is  placed,  results 
from  performing  the  operations  indicated  in  the  other,  is 
called  an  Identity. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  identified  in  feeling, 
interest,  etc.  rare. 

1868  GLADSTONE:  Juv.  Rfundi  i.  (1870)  5  He  is  in  truth  in 
visible  identity  with  the  age. 

6.  Logic.  Law  we  Principle  of  Identity  )  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  the  identical  proposition  A  is  A. 

1846  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Reid's  U'ks.  767  The  four  logical 
laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and 
Reason  and  Consequent.  1851  MASSEL  Proleg.  Log.  (1860] 
1  06  This  law  of  thought  is  expressed  by  the  Principle  of 
Identity  'Every  A  is  A'.  1860  A  up.  THOMSON  Laws  Th. 
(ed.  5)  §  114.  212  Criteria  of  Truth.  2nd  Criterium.  The 
Principle  of  Identity.  1889  FOWLER  Induct.  Logic  .Pref. 
(ed.  5^  19  note^  Amongst  the  assumptions  or  pre-suppositions 
of  reasoning,  I  have  not  included  the  so-called  Law  of 
Identity  ;  as  to  say  that  all  A  is  A,  or  a  thing  is  the  same  as 
itself,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  utterly  unmeaning  proposi- 
tion. 

Identlie,  -ly  :  see  IDENT. 

Ideo-  (si'cU'|0,  i'd?»,  combining  form  of  Gr. 
t5«a  IDEA,  as  in  X-deoglypb  =  IDEOGRAPH.  Ideo- 
latry  (-frlatri)  [-LATRY],  the  worship  of  ideas. 
Ideo-motor  (-m<?u-t£i)  a.  [MoTOK],  applied  by 
W.  B.  Carpenter  to  automatic  muscular  movements 
arising  from  complete  occupation  of  the  mind  by 
an  idea,  and  to  the  cerebral  centres  controlling 
such  movements  ;  so  Xdeo-motion,  ideo-motor 
movement.  I'deoplione  (-f«?i|n)  [Gr.  $wr)  voice, 
sound],  term  used  by  A.  J.  Ellis  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  ideograph}  for  a  sound  or  group  of 
sounds  denoting  an  idea,  i.e.  a  spoken  word;  so 
Ideophone-tics,  the  subject  of  '  ideophones'  ; 
Ideoplionous  (-p-fiTnas)  a.,  relating  to  spoken 
words  as  sounds  denoting  ideas.  Ideopraxist 

(-pne'ksist)  nonce-wd.  [Gr.  vpofif  doing  :  B 

one  whose  practice  is  actuated  by  an  idea,  one  who 

embodies  an  idea  in  action.     Ideo-sensa-tional 


;My.      1886   .Vr</.   .V<>< .    /.T.,  *  Id,'o-)iif>ti<->n,    s:nnc   as 
•its.      1874  C.\:  '-    Phys.   II. 

xiv. (1879)  557    ! 

: 

as   diM;  1886   .\y</. 

IdtOHtOto?  it'titi,  t!..  l>rain 

Will'  I)    • 

.      1881  A.   I.  Ki.us  .VVHC/VV.  Ltct  -ical 

Nov.,   Mirm-u 

ideograph,  variable  'tdeophone,  and  their  connection. 
1847  S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Mid,  A'I'HI-,/.  1.  x.^64  The  number  of 
BUCn   *iiieo]jhonous  compounds.     1831  CAKI.YI  > 
n.  viii,  He  himself.    .  :  i  c  completest  Ideol«. 

at  least  *I(k-Mijr.ixists  :  in    the    Idea   (in  <;Vr  ;,.'., 
moved,  and  fought.     1886  '  .mtasms  <>/ L: 

I.  464  *Id€c~scnsa.fional  would  avoid  this  difficulty. 

Ideogram    i'':/i>,L;r.un.  ni-).     [f.  Gr.  l&ia  IDEA 
+  -GKAM.     (  t".  mod.F.  ii 


aiM)  lu    muse   wiin.il  ..  t^r*-----  — -  -- 

vention    of    words,    the    common    name    of  MA 

1869  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  Relip.  Bditfi,  ix.  17- 

exists   in  three  forms:    i.    Fetishism;    2.    Symbolism  ,    3. 


1838  HINCKS  in  Blackly.  Mag.  July  106/2  Nor  was  Dr. 
Young  less  successful  with  the  hieroglyphic  ideogram 
symbolic  characters  direct  and  indirect*,  many  of  which  he 
determined.  1882-3  F.  UROWN  in  Schaff  fcncycl.  Ktlig. 
Knmvl.  I.  583  A  Shemitic  pronunciation  was  given  to  char- 
acters used  as  ideograms.  1883  DM.ITZSCH  in  Alh.ti.eiint 
26  May  669/1  The  Sumerian  symbols  or  ideograms.. usually 
express  the  characteristics  of  the  respective  animals  or 
objects  which  they  represent.  1893  S.  LAING  Hum.  Orig. 
68  The  idea  of  beauty  being  conveyed  by  an  ideogram 
meaning  'a  large  sheep'. 

Ideograph  (i'dwigraf,  si-).  Also  erron.  idea- 
graph,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -GiiATH.]  A  character  or 
figure  symbolizing  the  idea  of  a  thing,  without 
expressing  the  name  of  it,  as  the  Chinese  characters 
and  most  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

1835-40  HINCKS  On  Hieroglyphics  (MS.  B.M.,  Egypt. 
Anticj.,  19  e}t  Hieroglyphic  characters  are  either  ideographs, 
that  is,  representations  of  ideas,  or  phonographs,  that  is, 
representations  of  sounds.  1838  Blackiv.  Mag.  XLIII.  652 
The  old  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics  did  ..  signify  a 
. .  man  by  the  symbolic  representation  or  ideagraph  of  a  nose. 
1883  SAVCK  fresh  Light  fr.  Anc.  Mon.  16  The  frequent 
employment  of  ideographs,  which  denoted  ideas  and  not 
sounds.  Ibid.  19  Thus  in  English,  the  ideograph  +  may  1  >: 
pronounced  '  plus  ',  '  added  to ',  or '  more ',  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader. 

Ideographic  (i:d»0|grarnk,  ai-],a.  (J^.).  (erron. 
idea-.)  [t.  as  prec.  +  -1C.  Cf.  mod.F .idcographique.} 
Of  the  nature  of  an  ideograph ;  symbolizing  an 
idea  directly,  as  distinguished  from  the  word  or 
words  by  which  it  is  expressed  ;  relating  to  or 
composed  of  ideographs. 

1821  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  189  Two  Memoirs  to  prove,  that 
neither  the  hieratic,  .nor  the  demotic.,  writing  is  alphabetic 
..hut  ideographic.  1849  Eraser's  Mag.  XL.  419  The 
I  linciple  ..  whether  phonetic  or  ideagraphic.  1862  H. 
SPENCER  first  I'nnc.  n.  xv.  S  123  118751  349  The  picture- 
writing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have  given  birth  to 
a  like  family  of  ideographic  forms.  1869  FARRAR  I-'am. 
Speech  iv.  (1873)  121  Chinese  has  only  tome  450  sounds, 
and  yet  has  upwards  of  40,000  ideographic  signs. 

B.   sb.  An  ideographic  character  ;  //.  a  method 
of  writing  in  ideographic  characters. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  f'er.  (?.  KIT.  1848  COTTREIX  tr. 
Knnsen's  l-'.fypt  's  I'lace  1.496  The  Ideographics.  .comprise 
all  non-phonetic  signs.  1881  [see  idctphmetics  in  IDEO-]. 

So  Ideographical  a.  =  prec. ;  hence  Ideo- 
gra-phically  adv.,  by  means  of  ideographs. 

1836  Du  PONCEAU  Chinese  Syst.  Writ.  (1838)  48  Represent 
to  yourself  our  hymn  books.. to  be  written  ideographically, 
and  to  be  sung  ad  libitum.     1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sd.  etc. 
584/2   Ideographical  writing  is  opposed  to  phonetic.     1880 
SAVCE  in  i\'«ln>\-  i,,  Feb.  379  There  was  a  limit  to  the  number 
df  ideas  which  oniM  !«•  represented  ideographically. 

Ideography  (id»-,  sid/Vgrafi).  Also  enon. 
ideagraphy.  [f.  Gr.  !5«o  IDEA  +  -GBAIHY.  Cf. 
F.  idiographie]  The  direct  representation  of  ideas 
by  graphic  signs,  as  distinguished  from  phonetic 
symbols  ;  writing  consisting  of  ideograph-. 

'1836  T.  How  (title)  Ideagraphy.  1846  WORCESTER,  Ideo- 
graphy, a  system  or  treatise  of  short-hand  writing.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  14  Sept.  278  An  erudite  introduction  upon  North 
American  'Ideography1.  1869  FARRAR  Fm 
(1873)  120  They  invented  writing,  but  it  stopped  at  luero- 
glyphics  and  ideography. 

Ideologic  !3idz>V-d,?ik),  a.  [f.  IDEOLOG-Y  + 
-1C.  Cf.  F.  idtologiqiie  (1801).]  =ne.\t,  i. 

1857  T.  E.  WEBB  Intellect.  Lccke  v.  75  A  complete  sc 
tion  of  the  great  Ideologic  problem. 

IdeolO  gical,  a.  Also  erron.  idealogical. 
f  f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  ideology  (sense  i  , 
or  to  the  study  of  ideas. 

1707  Monthly  Maf.  III.  286  Tracy,  .exhibits,  .a summary 
table  of  such  ideological  truths,  as  he  conceives  to  be 
evident.  1843  MILL  Logic  IV.  I.  §  4  Abstinence  ..  from 
fdeological  dfscussions.  .886  Froc.  Philol,  Soc.  4  June 
p.  xliiiVHc  had  compiled  lists  of  ideological  indices  for  over 
two  hundred  languages. 

2.  Relating    to,   or    occupied   with,   an   Idea  < 
ideas,  esp.  of  a  visionary  kind  ;  dealing  with  ideas 
as  opposed  to  facts  ;  ideal,  speculative,  idealistic. 

(    t.    IliF.OLOOV   2.) 

1837  Bl.tcir.i-.  Mai;.  XLII.  407  Hence  nri-.es  what  I^apo- 
leon  has  called  the  ideolugi,  al  r:icc  of  men.     1862  Hi .1 

It  U  an  insult  to  his  ui 


all,  they  can  only  lie  clas^-d  in  two  i 
!  intentionally  a\uid  the  word 


at  a 


n  two  divisions — the  ideo- 
idealistic)  and  the 
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IDEOLOGICALLY. 

Hence  Ideologically  (;.•';..  in  an  ideological 
manner;  in  n  non-literal  sense. 

1861   Up.  S.  NViLBtRi-'OKcE  £ss.   113741  I.   150  They  ideo- 
ihal,  when  it  is  asserted  that  our  Lord 
The  multitudes  .  .  no  more  is  meant  than 
that  . .  he  fed  the  souls  of  thousands  with  edifying 
discourses.     1862  Hf.  KTI.LV  in  AY//.  'Ess.  ff  A'rr-.'  175  To 
be  understood,  not  as  literally  and  historically  true,  but 
only  ideologically,  or  in  a  '.spiritualized  sense'. 

Ideologist  (aidt',fl6dgist).  (erron.  idea-.) 
[ad.  F.  iJalcgistt,  f.  ideologic  IDEOLOGY  :  see  -IST.] 

1.  One  versed  in  ideology  (sense  i);  one  who 
treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  ideas. 

1798  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  R,-',  XXV.  584  The  ideo- 
tl  of  Paris.  [186*  Mem.  Laity  Morgan  II.  40  Both 
she  and  Sir  Charles  were  intimate  with.. the  Comte  de 
Tracy  the  UMtgitle.]  1862  MAI-RICE  .!/,»-.  ,y  Mel.  I'hilos, 
IV.  viii.  §  58.  500  The  modern  ideologists  have  claimed  him 
as  their  progenitor. 

2.  A  person  occupied  with  an  idea  or  ideas,  esp. 
with  such  as  are  regarded  as  unpractical ;  a  specu- 
lator ;  an  idealist,  a  visionary,  a  mere  theorist. 

1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  11.  vii'i,  We  find  our  poor  Pro- 
fessor, .at  last  indignantly  dismissed,  almost  thrown  out  of 

.  as  an  '  Ideologist'.  1835  Bltukw.  Jl/af.  XXXVIII. 
323  Correspondence  with  the  French  propagandists,  ideo- 

-,  and  revolutionaires.  1847  EMERSON  Rcpr.  JA-«, 
-\Vi/o/.wj  \Vks.  ( Bohn)  I.  368  The  advocates  of  liberty,  and 
of  progress,  are  *  ideologists  '  ; — a  word  of  contempt  often 
in  his  [BonapartesJ  mouth.  1875  MFRIVAI.E  Gen.  Hist. 
Rome  Ii.  (1877)  403  He  derided  the  ideologists  who  were 
not  content,  .with  taking  the  material  world  as  he  found  it, 
and  putting  it  to  its  practical  uses. 

Ideo'logize,  v.  [f.  IDEOLOG(Y  :  see  -JZE.] 
trans.  To  treat  (a  statement)  ideologically. 

1860  HP.  S.  WII.BERFORCE  Ess.  n874_)  I.  120  Could  he  .. 
call  on  any  other  speculator  to  stay  the  ideologizing  process  7 

Ideologue  (oidf-olpg).  Also  erron.  idealogue. 
[ad.  F.  iMologue,  {.  Gr.  i'8«'a  IDEA  +  -LOGUE.]  = 
IDEOLOGIST  i. 

1813  HEL.  M.  WILLIAMS  Pres.  St.  France  vii.  109  Leaving 
the  ideologues  _of  his  council  to  arrange  what  he  [Bona- 
parte] calls  their  revolutionary  rubbish,  such  as  sovereign 
people,  equal  rights,  &c.  1882  Spectator  30  Dec.  1676 
Unless  by  ill-fortune  the  Throne  were  filled  by  an  idea- 
logue. 1887  Ibid.  10  Sept.  1202  English  workmen,  we 
imagine,  are  not  becoming  ideologues,  but  some  of  their 
delegates  are. 

Ideology  l.aid/ip-lodgi).  [ad.  F.  id&logie  :  see 
IDEO-  and  -LOGY.] 

1.  The  science  of  ideas ;  that  department  of 
philosophy  or  psychology  which  deals  with  the 
origin  and  nature  of  ideas,  b.  spec.  Applied  to 
the  system  of  the  French  philosopher  Condillac, 
according  to  which  all  ideas  are  derived  from 
sensations. 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XX.  569  Tracy  read 
a  paper  [at  the  National  Institute  of  France],  .and  proposed 
to  call  the  philosophy  of  mind,  ideolocy.  1707  Monthly 
nr~~  ill  -o_  T .  .1 .t.-  '•' ..i_-  u 


physics.  1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  69  Ideo- 
logic (more  correctly  Idealogie).  .has  in  France  become  the 
name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind 
which  exclusively  derives  pur  knowledge  from  the  senses. 
1851  H.  ROGEKS  Ess.  I.  vii.  377  The  word  '  ideas '.. enters 


undertakes  to  investigate  the  nature  of  human  knowledge. 
b.  The  study  of  the  way   in  which  ideas  are 
expressed  in  language. 

1886  I'roc.  Philol.  Sue.  4  June  p.  xliii,  Valuable  evidence . . 
could  be  derived  from  comparative  ideology,  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  language  that  hitherto  had  been  much  neglected. 

2.  Ideal  or  abstract  speculation ;    in    a    depre- 
ciatory sense,  unpractical  or  visionary  theorizing 
or  speculation. 

1813  ).  ADAMS  Wks.  (1856)  X.  52  Napoleon  has  lately 
invented  a  word,  which  perfectly  expressed  my  opinion.. 
He  calls  the  project  ideology.  1837  SCOTT  Napoleon  VI. 
251  Ideology,  by  which  nickname  the  French  ruler  [Bona- 
parte] used  to  distinguish  every  species  of  theory,  whidi, 
resting  in  no  respect  upon  the  basis  of  self-interest,  could, 
he  thought,  prevail  with  none  save  hot-brained  boys  and 
crazed  enthusiasts.  1839  CARLYLE  Cliartism  vi.  148  Does 
the  British  reader,  .call  all  this  unpleasant  doctrine  of  ours 
ideology?  1881  SESLXY  Bonaparte  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV. 
164/2  He.  .put  aside  the  whole  system  of  false  and  confused 
thinking  which  had  reigned  since  1792,  and  which  he  called 
ideology. 

3.  =  IDEALISM  i. 

1835  J.  B.  RoBtRTSox  tr.  Schlcgefs  Pkilos.  Hist.  (1846) 
6$  Infidel  science,  astonished  at  her  own  discoveries,  which 
disconcert  alike  ideology  and  materialism. 

Ideom;e,  Ideot,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  IDIOM,  etc. 

Ideoinotion,  -praxist,  etc.  :  see  IDEO-. 

I-deoped,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DEEP  v. 

I-derued,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DERVE  v. 

Ides  (.sidz),  sli.  pi.  Rarely  in  sing.  ide.  [a. 
F.  Ides  1 2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  fdfis,  sb. 
pi.]  In  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  the  eighth 
day  after  the  nones,  i.  e.  the  J  jth  of  March,  May, 
July,  October,  and  the  13th  of  "the  other  months. 

The  days  after  the  nones  were  reckoned  forward  to  the 
ides;  hence  such  expressions  as  'the  sixth  of  the  ides  '  (or 
'  the  sixth  ides  ',  or  '  the  sixth  ide ')  '  of  June ',  loosely  ren- 
dering L.  ante  diem  slMtttm  Idits  Junias  =  ]une  8.  Sec 
note  s.  v.  CALENUS  i. 
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riw  R.  BRUXNR  C/tron.  (1810)  741  I  Jus  J>at  is  of  May 
left  I  to  write  \>\*  r>-me,  II  letter  &  Friday  bi  ix  J>at  jere 
jede  prime.  1483  CAXTOH  Gold.  Leg.  215  b  2  It  was  the 
til  ydees  of  Juyll.  1501  ARNOLDE  Chron.  6$b/3  Somer.. 
beginnithe  the  vij.  Ide  of  may  and  lavtith  vnto  the  vij,  Ide 
of  august.  1576  FLEMINC,  A™,//.  Epist.  40  Dated  the  .7. 
of  the  Ides  of  June,  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  17  Ca;sar 
..Beware  the  Ides  of  March.  1641  HUWFLL  I'ote  in  Neiv 
I'ol.  Lett.  (1650)  I  ij,The  soft  gliding  Nones  and  every  Ide. 
1776  ABIGAIL  AIMMS  in  7-  Adams'  Fain,  Lett.  (1876)  160 
The  i9th  of  April,  ever  memorable  for  America  as  the  Ides 
of  March  to  Rome  and  to  Caesar.  1834  LYITUN  Fcmptii  i. 
iii,  '  It  stands  fixed  for  the  ninth  ide  of  August',  answered 
Pansa.  1847  EMERSON  IVoodtwtes  \,  45  Foreteller  of  the 
vernal  ides,  Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides. 

II  Id  est,  two  Latin  words,  meaning  '  that  is  ', 
used  in  works  written  in  Latin  to  introduce  an 
explanation  of  a  word  or  phrase  = '  that  is  to  say ' ; 
retained  in  English  in  the  same  use,  now  usually  in 
the  abbreviated  form  i.e.  (formerly  often  /'.) ;  see 
Abbreviations,  under  I  the  letter. 

1598  FLORIO,  Gallina  bagnata^  a  wet  hen,  Id  est,  a  milke- 
sop.  1663  BUTLER  //«,/.  i.  t.  850  Mira  <,-'.  /,/;.',.  a>  'tis  \\\\ 
Adage,  Id  f$t,  to  make  a  Leek  a  Cabbage.  1821  BYRON 
Juan  iv.  .\dii, '  Arcades  ambo  ',  id  est— blackguards  both. 

Idiasm  (rdi|3ez'm).  [ad.  Gr.  f&aff/jor  pecu- 
liarity, f.  ISidf-fiv  to  be  peculiar,  f.  iStos  peculiar.] 
A  peculiarity,  mannerism. 

1868  C.  M.  INGLEBY  in  Atkcnatitm  12  Dec.  800/3  Among 
the  causes  which  debase  and  enervate  a  language  are  . .  the 
use  of  idiasms  generating  euphemisms.  1877  —  Shake- 
speare i.  vii.  118  The  idioms,  idiotisms,  and,  above  all, 
the  idiasms  of  Shakespeare  [etc.].  1893  -V«A  Observer 
21  Jan.  240/2  The  owner's  personal  or  peculiar  whimsy 
or  idiasm'  is  not  only  permissible,  but  is  distinctly  de- 
manded. 

Idle  (i'dik),  a.  Biol.  [f.  ID  +  -IC.]  Pertaining 
to  an  id  or  ids. 

1893  tr.  H'cisinann*s  Germ-Plasm  \.  \.  63  Every  id  of  the 
germ-plasm  contains  the  whole  of  the  elements  which  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  all  subsequent  idic  stages. 

I-diched,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DITCH  v. 

Idiely,  idili,  idiUich,  obs.  ff.  IDLY. 

I-dight,  i-dist,  i-diht :  see  Yi  >IGHT  and  DIG  HT  v. 

Idio-  (i'db),  repr.  Gr.  I5to-,  combining  form  of 
tStos  own,  personal,  private,  peculiar,  separate, 
distinct.  Of  compounds  occurring  in  Greek,  IDIO- 
PATHY  and  IDIOSYNCRASY  are  Eng.  representa- 
tives ;  but  a  number  of  recent  scientific  terms  have 
been  formed  on  Greek  types,  or  even  with  a  Latin 
second  element,  as  idio-witscular,  -repulsive. 

rdioblast  Bot.  [see -BLAST],  an  individual  plant- 
cell  of  different  nature  or  content  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  (Sachs).  Idio'cracy  nonce-wd. 
[see  -CRACY],  personal  rule  or  government.  I  dio- 
cyclo*phanous  a.  [see  CYCLO-  and  Idiophanoits\, 
exhibiting  axial  interference  figures  without  the 
use  of  polarizing  apparatus.  Idiodi  nic  a.  Zool. 
[Gr.  S(Voj,  Sly-rj  eddy,  vortex, taken  in  sense*  pore'], 
having  a  special  opening  for  the  extrusion  of  genital 
products.  f  Idio-ele'ctric  a.  [see  ELECTRIC], 
capable  of  bcinij  electrified  by  friction,  Idio- 
glo-ttic  a.  [see  GLOTTIC,  and  cf.  Gr.  ibiuf \uaaos], 
using  words  of  one'sown  invention.  Idiogro'naduct, 
the  gonaduct  of  an  idiodinic  animal.  I'diograph 
[Gr.  iStuypatpov],  one's  private  mark  or  signature  ; 
hence  Idio gra  phic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
idiograph.  Idiolatry  nowe-ivd.  [Gr.  Aar/xm 
worship],  self-worship.  Idio  meter  [-METEH], 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  '  personal  equa- 
tion '  of  an  observer,  by  observation  of  the  transit 
of  an  artificial  star  whose  actual  motion  is  exactly 
known.  Idiomu'scular  «.  Path,  [see  MUSCULAR], 
in  Idio»ntscnlar  contraction,  Schiff's  term  for  the 
local  contraction,  under  physical  stimulus,  of  a 
muscle  which  is  fatigued  or  dying,  the  movement 
not  being  transmitted  to  the  whole  length  of 
muscular  fibre.  Idioneu  ral  a.  Path,  [see  NEURAL] 
,see  quot.).  fldio-nomy  [Gr.  -vofua  arrange- 
ment], individual  constitution.  Idio'phanism, 
idiophanous  nature  or  property.  Idio'phanous  a. 
[Gr.  -tfxii'rjs  appearing]  -  Idiocy clophanons.  I  dio- 
ptre-nic  a.  Path.  [Gr.  <j>pr}V  mind],  *  Tuke's  term 
for  the  form  of  insanity  which  is  caused  by  disease 
of  the  brain  itself  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886).  I'dlo- 
plasm  BioL)  Nageli's  term  for  the  special  portion 
of  protoplasm  in  a  germ  or  cell  which  is  supposed 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  resulting  or- 
ganism ;  hence  Idioplasma'tic  a.  Idiopsycho  - 
logy,  the  psychology  of  one's  own  mind ;  hence 
Idiopsycholo-gical  a,  I di ©repulsive  «.,  self- 
repelling.  Idiorrhy  thmic  a.  [Gr.  I1k6ppv9pov 
living  in  one's  own  way],  of  monastic  institutions  : 
allowing  freedom  to  the  individual  (opposed  to 
OKNOHITIC).  Idiosta-tic  a.  [see  STATIC],  not 
employing  any  auxiliary  electrification  in  the 
measurement  of  electricity  :  opposed  to  HETERO- 
STATIC.  Idiotha'lamous  a.  Bot.  [THALAMUS]. 
'  having  a  different  colour  or  texture  from  the 
thallua ;  a  term  used  among  lichens'  (Treas.  Bot. 


IDIOM. 

1866).      X'diotype    Chun.    [TYPE]    (see   qn 
hence  Idiotypic  a. 

1882  ^.  ;   It  is  not  unusual  for  individual 

cells  in  a  tissue  otherwise  homogeneous  to  become  developed 
in  a  manner  strikingly  different  from  their  neighbour?. ;  to 
such  ctrlls  I  have  applied  the  term  ' Idichlast.  1878  T. 
SINCLAIR  fifaunt  103  No  Jew  of  them  all  would  ..  ?et  up  a 
theocracy,  or  *idiocracy,  for  this  is  the  exact  word,  more 
eagerly  and  remorselessly.  1890  Athenaeum  29  Mar.  408/3 
'On  Bertrand's  Mdiocyclophanous  Prism',  by  Prof.  S.  P. 
Thompson.  1883  E.  R.  LANKESTER  in  Encyil.  Brit.  XVI. 
682/1  note,  The  Porodinic  group  is  divisible  into  Nephrodinic 
and  *Idiodinic,  in  the  former  the  nephridium  serein.;  as  a 
pore,  in  the  latter  a  special  (t£toO  pore  being  developed. 
1828  WI-.BSTER,  *  Idiot  Metric^  electric  f>er  jc,  or  containing 
electricity  in  its  natural  state.  Cfigvry.  1830  R.  ! 
Beclard's  Anat.  160  They  [hairs]  are  idio-electric.  1888 
H.  HALE  in  Science  28  Sept.  146 'i  The  boy  soon  gave  up  his 
*idioglottic  endeavors.  1883 E.  R.  LANKESTER in  EncyclMrit. 
XVI.  682  /iwiV.The  genital  ducts  of  Idiodinic  forms  maybe 
called  "Idiogonaducts,  as  distinguished  from  ti, 
naducts  of  nephrodinic  forms.  1623  L'OCKERAM,  * Idiograph, 
priuate  writings.  1656  B LOIJ NT  Glossogr.,  Idiogrnph^  a 
private  writing,  or  of  one's  own  hand  writing.  1897  I  • 
Gaz.  27  Nov.  8/2  He  had  asked  Sir  William  how  he  wrote 
his  name  phonetically,  and  he  had  given  him  an  idiograph. 
rzi6a6  Ur.  ANDHHWEs.S'f /«.(i84i-4)n.393(Cent.)  Idolatry. . 
differs  but  a  leKer  from  *idiolatry-  1881  Daily  freivs  19  Sept. 
6/2  The  *idiometer  invented  by  Colonel  Walter  was  adopted 
by  the  Indian  Survey  Department.  1878  FOSTER  /Vyj.  i. 
ii.  g  2.  72  The  wheal  in  many  respects  resembles  a  very  slow 
or  almost  fixed  contraction-wave,  and  has  been  called  an 
'  *idio-muscular  '  contraction.  1896  ALLRUII  Sy&t,  Med. 
I.  109  The  belief  in  the  idiomuscular  or,  more  truly,  *idio- 
neural  action  of  the  heart-muscle.  1651  BIGI;S  Niiv  Di$p. 
P  234  We  have  assigned  the  precedency  and  priority  to 
purges  from  regular  *Idionomy  and  propriety  of  natures 
with  their  appellatives.  1889  MIVART  in  Dublin  Rc~c.  Oct. 
293  Thus  the  *idio-plasm  was  changed  more  and  more  in 
the  course  of  generations.  1890  WEI^MANN  in  Mature 
6  Feb.  320  The  *idioplasmatic  nature  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
stance. 1886  F.  L.  PATTON  in  .\ .  .  A't':-.  Mar. 
181  '*Idiopsychologica! '  and  *  heteropsychological '  are  the 
epithets  employed  to  denote  these  two  methods,  c  1833 
W.  H.  BROOKFIELD  in  Life  Tennyson  (1897)  I.  126  At  auto- 


epulsive  pow 

1843  GROVE  Corr.  Phys,  Forces  (1846)  23  The  early  theories 
regard  its  phenomena  as  produced  either  by  a  single  fluid 
idio-repulsive,  but  attractive  of  all  matter,  or  else  as  pro- 
duced by  two  fluids,  eacli  idio-repuisive  but  attractive  of 
the  other.  1862  Lond.  Re- .  17  May,  They  live.. in  regular 
monasteries,  either  of  the  stricter  coenobitic  form . .  or  under 
the  laxer  *idiorrythmic  constitution.  1880  J.  E.  H.  GORDON 
Electr.  fy  Magn.  I.  ix.  56  The  accessory  electrometer,  or 
gauge,  is  called  an  *idiostatic  electrometer.  1865-7*  WATTS 
/'/i  /.  Che  in.  III.  242  * Idiotypc,  a  term  applied  by  Guthrie. . 
to  bodies  derived  by  replacement  from  the  same  substance, 
including  the  typical  substance  itself;  ammonia,  .is  *idio- 
typic  with  ethyiamine,  phenylamine,  and  all  the  organic 
bases  derived  from  it  by  substitution,  and  these  are  idio- 
typic  one  with  the  other. 

t  IdiO'Crasy.  Obs*  [ad.  Gr.  iSioxpaaia,  f.  15io- 
IDIO-  +  ~Kpaffia,Kpa<jts  mixing,  tempering  (CBASis).] 
Pecnliarity  of  physical  or  mental  constitution ;  = 
IDIOSYNCRASY. 

1681  tr.  Willis*  Ran.  Mai.  IV ks.  Vocab.,  htiocrasif,  the 
proper  disposition  or  temperament  of  a  thing  or  body.    1684 
tr.  Lionet's  Mct\ .  Compil,  Pref.  2  Seveial  Mens  Idioci, 
various.   1755  JOHNSON,  Idiocriisy,  peculiarity  of  constitution. 

Hence  Idiocra'tic,  -al  adjs.    =  IDIOSYNCRATIC. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Idiocratical,  according  to  Idiocracy. 
[Hence  in  Johnson  and  mod.  Diets.]  i8a8  WEBSTER,  Idio* 
cratic.  1879  Tinsleys  Mag.  XXIV.  143  A  few  idiocratic 
remarks  were  gleaned. 

Idiocy  ^i'dtfsi).  Also  6  idiosy,  7  ideocy. 
[Possibly  ad.  Or.  i&orrcta  uncouthness,  want  of  edu- 
cation, f.  i&om??  IDIOT  ;  but  perh.  formed  analogic- 
ally on  IDIOT,  without  reference  to  the  Greek,  after 
other  sbs.  in  -CY  from  words  in  -t,  as  prophet, 
prophecy,  etc.  See  also  IDIOTCY.  F.  idiotie  is 
recent.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  idiot  ; 
natural  absence  or  marked  deficiency  of  ordinary 
understanding;  extreme  mental  imbecility. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Reptyc.  250  Your  madde  ipocrisy,  And 
your  idiosy,  And  your  vayne  glory  Haue  made  you  eate  the 
(lye.  1607  COWELL  /«/(.•>-/>-.,  Idiota  inquirenda.  . .  is  a  writ 
that  is  directed  to  the  Excheator  ..  to  call  before  him  the 
party  suspected  of  Idiocie,  and  examin  him.  1613  SIR  H. 
FINCH  Law  (1636)  95  The  king  shall  haue  to  his  owne  vse 
. .  all  the  possessions  of  a  foole  natural!,  not  of  any  other 
Ideot  during  his  ideocy.  1765  SLACKS-TONE  Cotmn.  I. 
viii.  1809}  306  When  a  man  on  an  inquest  of  idiocy  hath 
!>ten  relumed  an  unthrift  and  not  an  idiot,  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings  have  been  had.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  ix,  It  was 
apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  insanity  which  gave  that  wild, 
unsettled,  irregular  expression  to  a  face  which  naturally  ua- 
rather  handsome.  1874  MAUDSLEV  Respons.  in  Went.  Dis.  iii. 
66  Idiocy  is  a  defect  of  mind  which  is  either  congenital,  or 
due  to  causes  operating  during  the  first  few  years  of  life. 

b.  Used  humorously  as  a  title. 
1826  SCOTT  Woodst,  xxxiii,  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art 

fc.  app.  Ignorance.  Obs. 

1598  SYLVKSTEK  /'«  fiartas  u.  i-  n.  Imposture  323  The 
suspected  vcrtue  of  This  Tree  Shall  soon  disperse  the  cloud 
of  Idiocy,  WhiLh  dims  your  eyes. 

Idiocyclophanous,  etc. :  see  1 1 

Idiom  (^i'di^m).  Forms  ;  6  ydiome,  ideome, 
6-7  idiorne,  7  ideom,  7-  idiom,  [a.  F.  idiome 
(l6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.1,  or  ad.  L.  idioma,  (ir. 
iStoipa  peculiarity,  property,  peculiar  phraseology 
(f.  i5i<j-fa8at  to  make  one's  own,  appropriate),  f. 


IDIOMACY. 

i8io-s    own,    private,  peculiar.      Cf.    It.,   Sp.,  Pg. 
idioma.    The  L.  form  was  also  used  for  some  time.] 

1.  The  form  of  speech  peculiar  or  proper  to  a 
people  or  country  ;  own  language  or  tongue. 

tI57S  GASCOIGNE  Cert.  Notes  Ittsfr.  Eng.  I'cr.^-  §  n  So 
woulde  I  wish  you  to  frame  all  sentences  in  their  mother 
phrase,  and  proper  Idicma\  1588  J.  H[AKVKY]  Disc. 
Probleme  41  A  havvty  Latin  stile  and  antique  Ideome. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  /'•'<?".  Foesit!  ii.  xijfi].  lArb.)  127  To  allow 
euery  word  polisillable  one  long  time  . .  which  should  be 
where  his  sharpe  accent  falls  in  our  owne  ydiome  most 
aptly  and  naturally.  1674  R.  GODFKKY  Inj.  -V  Al>.  rhysic 
48  The  writings  of  Glauber,  which  were  translated  into  iht: 
English  Idiom.  1711  AIJDISON  Spcct.  No.  165  f  3  The 
Histories  of  all  our  former  Wars  arc  transmitted  to  us  in 
our  Vernacular  Idiom.  1860  FARRAK  Orig.  Lang.  i.  20  The 
divine  spark  which  glows  in  all  idioms. 

b.  In  narrower  sense :  That  variety  of  a  lan- 
guage which  is  peculiar  to  a  limited  district  or 
class  of  people  ;  dialect. 

1598  FLORIO  ItaL  Diet.  A  iv  a,  So  manie,  and  so  much 
differing  Dialects,  and  Idiomes,  as  be  vsed  and  spoken  in 
Italie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  Pref.  A  iij  b,  That  Dialect  or 
Idiome  which  was  familiar  to  the  basest  clowne.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  Mandelslos  Trav.  226  The  Chineses  . .  when  they 
speak,  cannot  understand  one  the  other,  by  reason  of  the 
diversity  of  the  Idioms  and  Dialects  that  is  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  several  Provinces.  1x794  GIBBON  Alisi, 
Ifr'&s.  (1814)  I.  188  On  the  spot  I  read  ..  the  classics  of  the 
Tuscan  idiom.  1874  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  v.  §  3.  338  There 
were  *  voices  '  . .  which  expressed  in  some  vernacular  idiom 
of  Hebrew  or  Greek  the  thoughts  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  The  specific  character,  property,  or  genius  of 
any  language ;  the  manner  of  expression  which  is 
natural  or  peculiar  to  it:    ~!DIOTISM  2. 

1398  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  39  Oh  how  the  varges  from 
his  blacke  pen  wrung,  Would  sauce  the  Idiome  of  the 
English  tongue.  1666  DRVDEN  /*>r/C  Ann.  Mirab.  Wks. 
(Globe)  39  The  terms  of  arts  in  every  tongue  bearing  more 
of  the  idiom  of  it  than  any  other  words.  1683  Brit,  Sfec. 
39  The  Idiom  of  it,  as  to  the  main,  appears  to  be  Teutonick- 
1754  SHERLOCK  Disc.  (17591  I.  vi.  189  To  bring  anything  to 
light,  .is.  .in  the  Idiom  of  the  English  Tongue,  to  discover 
or  reveal  a  thing.  i86a  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  viii.  in. 
(1873)  218  In  their  attempt  to  maintain  idiom. 

3.  A  form  of  expression,  grammatical  construc- 
tion, phrase,  etc.,  peculiar  to  a  language;  a  pecu- 
liarity of  phraseology  approved  by  the  usage  of 
a  language,  and  often  having  a  signification  other 
than  its  grammatical  or  logical  one. 

1628  DONNE  80  St>r/n.  vi.  (1640'  52  There  are  certaine 
idioms,  certaine  formes  of  speech  ..  which  the  holy  Ghost 
repeats  severall  times.  1642  HOV.KI.L  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  20 
Every  speech  hath  certaine  Idiomes,  and  customary  Phrases 
of  its  own.  1732  BERKELEY  Alcipkr.  vi.  §  7  The  Hebrew 
tongue,  which,  as  every  other  language,  had  its  idioms. 
1871  Pub,  Sclwot  Lat.  Gram.  §  122  The  Adverbial  use  of 
the  Attribute  and  Apposite  is  an  important  idiom. 

4.  Specific  form  or  property ;    peculiar  nature ; 
peculiarity.   Obs.  exc.  v&fig-  of  i  or  2. 

[1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F,  Drake  (1881)  34  Vnpartiall 
ludge  of  all,  save  present  state,  Truth's  Idioma  of  the 
things  are  past.]  1644  DIGBY  Tivo  Treat,  it.  11645)  143 
Who  can  looke  upon  ..  those  wondrous  processions  and 
idiomes  [of  the  Godhead]  reserved  for  Angels  eyes?  1654 
JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres,  191  So  we  may  say,  this  is  Christs 
body,  by  the  communication  of  the  Idioms  or  proprieties  to 
the  bread  with  which  it  is  united.  1658  R.  FRANCK  North. 
Man.  (1694)  177  It  represents  the  idiom  or  form  of  a  horn. 
1828  MACAULAY  Ess.  History  in  Misc.  Writ.  (1889)  152  Con- 
nection . .  not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the  idioms  of  national 
opinion  and  feeling. 

Idio*macy.  rare—1,     [f.  L.  idio?nat-t  stem  of 

idioma  IDIOM  :  see  -CY.]     Idiomatic  quality. 

1813  Examiner  15  Mar.  170/2  Its  pert  slang  and  un- 
grammatical  idlomacy. 

Idiomatic  ,vidu>nuE'tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  i'Stcu^a- 
T(«-OJ  peculiar,  characteristic,  f.  Idiotpa  (Uiw/urr-) 
IDIOM.  Cf.  F.  idiomatique  (Littre).] 

1.  Peculiar  to  or   characteristic   of  a  particular 
language  ;  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the  expres- 
sions, constructions,  or  phraseology  approved  by 
the  peculiar  usage  of  a  language,  esp.  as  differing 
from  a  strictly  grammatical  or  logical  use  of  words ; 
vernacular  ;  colloquial. 

1712  ADOISOX  Spcct.  No.  285  p  4  Since  . .  Phrases  . .  used 
in  ordinary  Conversation  contract  a  kind  of  Meanness  by 
passing. through  the  Mouths  of  the  Vulgar,  a  Poet  should 
take  particular  Care  to  guard  himself  against  Idioinatick 
Ways  of  Speaking.  1784  tr.  DC  Lnlmcs  Const.  Eng.  Life  2, 
Pure  idiomatic  and  attractive  English.  1839  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  II.  iii.  136  The  language  of  familiar  dialogue  and 
colloquial  pleasantry,  .is  always  in  a  high  degree  idiomatic, 
both  in  the  terms  and  phrases  employed,  and  in  the  con- 
struction. 1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  419  Hegel.. 
thought.. he  gave  his  philosophy  a  truly  German  character 
by  the  use  of  idiomatic  German  words. 

fb.  Peculiar  to  one  person,  individual.   Obs. 

1765  HURD  Mar.  fy  Polit.  Dial.  Pref.  42  The  idiomatic 
differences  of  expression,  which  flow  not  from  the  manners, 
but  from  some  degree  of  study  and  affectation. 

2.  Given   to   or  marked   by  the   use  of  idioms 
peculiar  to,  or    approved   by,    the   usage    of  the 
language.  <• 

1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  iv.  vii.  §  32  IV.  529  They  were 
more  strictly  idiomatic  and  English  than  their  predecessors. 
1870  LOWELL  Among-  my  Bks.  Ser.  I.  74  »ot€,  Like  most 
idiomatic,  as  distinguished  from  correct  writers,  he  [Dryden] 
knew  very  little  about  the  language  historically  or  critically. 

So  Idioma-tical  a,  =  prec.     Hence  Idioma'tic- 
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ally  adv.,  in  an  idiomatic  manner.     Idioma'tical- 
uess,  the  condition  of  being  idiomatic. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Idiomatical  ..  Idiomatically.  1762 
STERNE  Tr.  Shundy  VI.  .\\xvii,  To  say  a  man  is  fallen  in 
love,  .carries  an  idiomatical  kind  of  implication  that  love 
is  a  thing  below  a  man.  1773  MONBOUDO  Lan^'tag?  (1774) 
I.  i.  viii.  99  Qualities  that  are  accidental,  or  idiomatical, 
that  is,  peculiar  to  the  individual.  1779-81  JoBNflOM  /..  /'., 
.  -\ddison  Wks.  III.  no  If  his  language  had  been  less  idioma- 
tical, it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Angli 
1840  DE  QuiNCEY  Rhetoric  Wks.  XI.  70  Men  wrote  .  .  tdiniua- 
tically,  because  they  wrote  naturally  and  without  affectation. 
1898  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.Y.)  LXVI.^41/3  Itscharacter. . 
makes  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  idiomaticalness  of  in 
our  midst, 

Idioma'ticism.  rare-*,  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
An  idiomatic  expression. 

1862  Parthenon  26  July  397  '  Occasional  idiomaticisms ', 
in  such  passages  as  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  render 
literally  will,  we  hope,  be  readily  excused. 

t Idio-matism.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  ISiu/iiaT- 
IDIOM  +  -ISM.]  An  idiomatic  expression. 

1771  Ace.  of  Bks.  in  Ann.  Reg.  24^6/2  His  style  is.  .some- 
times ungrammatical,  and  abounding  with  North- British 
terms  and  idiomatisms. 

t  Idio:matoiogy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LOGY.]  A  collection  of  idioms. 

1690  W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  Pref.  6  To  trans- 
late some  Englishes  made  in  way  of  dialogue . .  whose  latines 
. .  may  all  be  found  in  their  respective  heads  of  this  Idioma- 
tology. 

Idiomorphic  (idiOTnjrank),  a.  Min.  [f.  Imo- 
+  Gr.  n<>p<t>ri  form  +  -ic.]  Having  its  own  charac- 
teristic form  ;  spec,  having  its  characteristic  crys- 
tallographic  faces  :  said  of  one  of  the  constituent 
minerals  of  a  rock.  Hence  Idiomo'rphically  adv. 

1887  Ccol.  Mag.  Mar.  123  The  normal  plutonic  rocks  are 
characterized  by  a  structure  in  which  idiomorphic  constituents 
occur  only  in  small  proportion.  1888  W.  S.  BAYLEY  in  Amur. 
Naturalist  Mar.  208  An  idiomorphic  mineral  is  one  whose 
form  is  determined  by  the  crystallizing  forces  acting  within 
itself.  An  idiomorphic  mineral  is  bounded  by  crystal 
planes.  Ibid.  209  When  . .  all  of  the  constituents  are  idio- 
morphically  developed,  the  rock  is  panidiomorphic. 

I  diopathe'tic,  a.  rare.  [f.  IDIOPATHY,  after 
pathetic .]  =  IDIOPATHIC. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A  aim.  ff  Min.  337  The  epilepsy  . .  if 
idiopathetick,  it  is  cured  as  before,  by  phlebotomy  [etc.]. 
1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  164  It  prevails  against.. 
Pains  of  the  Head,  whether  Idiopathetick,  or  by  Consent  of 
Parts.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  Month.  AY:'. 

So  Idiopathe-tical  a.  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

Idiopathic  ..idiopse-Jrik),  a.  [f.  IDIOFATHY  + 
-1C.  Cf.  F.  idiopathiqtie  (1732  iu  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Path.  Of  a  disease  :    Arising   by   itself  in   a 
particular  part  of  the  body ;   of  the  nature  of  a 
primary  morbid    state ;   not  consequent   upon  or 
symptomatic  of  another  disease. 

1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrot.  Chym.  88  If  the  diseases,  .be  idio- 
pathick.  i684tr./V^Ht'^V  flferc.Compit.  ni.6oTheidiopathick 
Headach.  .requires  Purging.  1796  Nat.  Hist. in  Ann.  Reg. 
405  It  is  a  real  and  idiopathic  disease.  1874  MAUDSLEY 
Rcspons.  in  Ment.  Dis.  iii.  So  Cases  in  which  the  insanity  is 
owing  to  idiopathic  disease  of  the  brain.  1876  tr.  Wagner's 
Gcn.^Patlwl.  2  In  many  cases  it  is.  .important  to  recognize 
an  affection  as  idiopathic  or  symptomatic. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  particular  affection  or  sus- 
ceptibility. 

1846  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dissert,  in  Reid's  Wks.  854  The 
idiopathic  affections  of  our  several  organs  of  sense,  as  Colour, 
Sound.  1857 BERKELEY Cryplog.Bot.S  403.368105  common 
mushroom  has  proved  fatal  in  Italy.  ..  This  does  not  appear 
to  depend  upon  any  idiopathic  phenomena,  but  upon  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  individual  specimens. 

So  Idiopa-thlcal  a.  =  prec. ;  hence  Idiopa'thi- 
cally  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  an  idiopathic  disease. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Idiopathically.  1833-6  TODD  Cycl.  Auat. 
I.  227/1  Disease  . .  as  it  commences  idiopathically  within 
the  vessel  itself.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  For.  Q.  Rer.  for 
Idiopathical.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Praet.  Mcd.  678  We 
must  carefully  watch  for  the  symptoms  of  the  complications, 
and  treat  them . .  much  as  when  they  occur  idiopathically. 

Idiopathy  (idiip-pahi).  [ad.  mod.L.  idio- 
pallua,  a.  Gr.  i'8ioira0fia  (Galen) :  see  IDIO-  and 
-PATHY.  Cf.  F.  iuiopathie.] 

f  1.  A  feeling  or  sensation  peculiar  to  an  individual 
or  class;  an  individual  or  personal  state  of  feeling. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  o/Soitl  n.  To  Rdr.,  Ali  men  are  so 
full  of  their  own  phansies  and  idiopathyes,  that  they  scarce 
have  the  civility  to  interchange  any  words  with  a  stranger. 
Ibid.  (Interpret,  unusual  words),  Idiopalhie,.  .is  ones  proper 
peculiar  irdOo!,  mine  or  thine,  being  affected  thus  or  -,.>  up-  m 
this  or  lhat  occasion,  a  1688  CUDWORTH  liuiiiut. 
(1731)  54  It  is  Impossible  to  demonstrate  ..that  any  two 
Men  have  the  very  same  Phantasms  or  Ideas  of  Red  or 
Green,  these  being  Idiopathies. 

2.  Path,  f  a.  A  morbid  condition  originating  in 
the  part  affected,  and  not  occasioned  by  disease 
elsewhere.  Obs.  b.  A  disease  not  preceded  or 
occasioned  by  any  other  ;  a  primary  disease. 

a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  x.  xxxiii.  §  9  The  idiopathy  as 
physicians  speak  is  in  the  soul,  the  sympathy  only  in  the 
spirit  or  conscience.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2292  1  he  Parts, 
which  are  primarily  and  by  idiopathy  affected  in  a  Con- 


depends  on  any  other  disease,,  .this  itch  for  seeing  inemor 

abk-  places.. is  peculiarly  English. 

Idiophanous,  etc. :  see  IDIO-. 


IDIOT. 

I'diopt.  ran.  [f.  Gr.  i!i-oj  peculiar  +  stem  u-m- 
as  in  dirrfif  one  who  looks,  oirrtis  seen.]  One  \\hc> 
has  some  peculiarity  of  vision. 

1833  Win  .MI.:  in  Todhunter  Ace.  H'.'s  Wks.  (1876)  II. 
153  Th  i.arcely  any,  if  any,  steady  dis- 

i  th..-  two  images. 

Idiorepulsive,  -static,  etc. :  see  IDIO-. 

Idiosy,  obs.  form  of  IDIOCY. 

t  Idiosyncra-sical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  IDIO- 

M.MJIAS-Y  +-IC  +  -AL.]     --  Il]J"sy,N<  KATIC. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  Introd.  20  What  shall  I  say 
of  tiie  Idiosyncrasicall ..  propriety  of  divers  patients? 

1  Idiosyncrasis.  Obs.  rare.     [a.  Gr.  ISw- 

ou'YKpafm.J    =ncxt. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zoolomia  Pref.  a  iij,  Out  of  an  Idiosyn- 
crasis (or  particular  Temper)  of  my  Fancy,  1797  Monthly 
Mag.  III.  348  Lest  the  acrid  humour,  .should  be  mi.stakcn 
for  the  ctTect  produced  by  an  idiosyncrasis  of  the  vessels. 

Idiosyncrasy  (idiosi-rjkrasi).  Also  7  idio- 
sygorasye,  7-8  -syncrasie,  7-9  (erron.)  -craoy. 
[ad.  Gr.  itiioffvyKpaoia,  also  -fftrv/e/xitfis,  f.  I5io- 
IDIO-  +  avyitpaou  commixture,  tempering  (avv 
together  -I-  Kpaois  mixing,  tempering,  CBASIS).]  A 
peculiarity  of  constitution  or  temperament. 

1.  The  physical  constitution  peculiar  to  an  indi- 
vidual (t<Jr  class'.     Now  only  Med. 

1604  F.  HERING  Modest  Def.  20  The  idiosygcrasye  or  parti- 
cular Natures  (as  Galen  calleth  them)  are  vnknown.  1650  Si  i 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ill.  xxviii.  (ed.  2!  i52WhetherQuailes 
from  any  idiosyncracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution,  doe  in- 
nocuously feed  upon  Hellebore.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  87 
Something  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  that  puzzles 
the  physician.  1828  Edin.  Rev.  XLVII.  39  The  special 
and  apparently  capricious  varieties  of  digestive  power, 
which  the  learned  call  Idiosyncrasy.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Tlierap.  (1879)  22  Temperaments  are  peculiarities  of  or- 
ganization characterizing  classes  of  individuals ;  idiosyn- 
crasies, peculiarities  belonging  to  single  individuals. 

2.  The  mental  constitution  peculiar  to  a  person 
or  class  of  persons  ;  individual  bent  of  mind  or  in- 
clination ;  a  view  or  feeling,  a  liking  or  aversion, 
peculiar  to  a  single  person,  race,  or  nation. 

1665  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sci.  xiv.  90  The  Understand- 
ing also  hath  its  Idiosyncrasies,  as  well  as  other  faculties. 
1771  WESLEY  Wks.  ^1872)  VI.  128  There  may  be  an  idiosyn- 
crasy—a peculiarity  in  your  constitution  of  Soul.  1874 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  1.  iv.  58  The  pertinacious  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  Gallic  genius. 

3.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  an  author. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  vii.  §  34  111.659  The  style  of 

Bacon  has  an  idiosyncracy  which  we  might  expect  from  his 
genius.  Ibid.  in.  vi.  §  73  III.  329  The  elaborate  delinea- 
tions of  Jonson,  or  the  marked  idiosyncracies  of  Shakspeare. 
1874  SAYCE  Coinpar.  Philol.  i.  n  We  must  not  ..  believe 
that  we  know  a  language  because  we  can  successfully 
imitate  the  idiosyncracies  of  a  few  of  its  literary  men. 

Idiosyncratic  Vi-di0,sinkr£e-tik),  a.  [f.  prec., 
after  Gr.  av-fKpdrtKus :  see  -1C.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  idiosyncrasy ;  due  to  individual 
disposition  or  susceptibility. 

a  1779  WARBURTON  Div.  Legal,  n.  App.  (1846)  I.  315  His 
Lordship's  idiosyncratic  terrors,  the  terrors  of  a  future  State. 
1870  LOWLLL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  f.  (1873)  172  An  idio- 
syncratic use  of  words.  1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  Italy.  Catti. 
Kecict.  118981  VII.  xiii.  227  Our  true  critic  renounces  idio- 
syncratic whims  and  partialities.  1893  Brit.  Mt'd.  Jml. 

2  Sept  555  The  action — idiosyncratic  or  otherwise— of  the 
above-named  drug. 

So  Idiosyncra'tical  a.  =  prec. ;  hence  Idio- 
syncra'tioally  adv.,  by  inherent  peculiarity  of 
constitution. 

1650  CKARLETON  Paradoxes  Prol.  16  The  confederate 
vertue  of  the  Unguent  . .  idiosyncratically  opposed  to  tbe 
essentiall  hostility  of  that  Acid.  1670  MAYNWARING  I'ita 
Sana  vi.  70  The  various  natures  . .  and  idosyncratical 
properties  of  several  bodies.  1863  LVTTON  CVi-rfoaiVwra  I.  T' 
The  man  inveterately, idiosyncratically  shy.  1893  PATMORI: 
Relitiol'octx  (18981  40  Those  of  idiosyncratical  enthusiasm. 

Idiot  (i'dipt),  sb.  Forms:  4  ydyote,  4-5 
ydiotte,  4-6  -ot(e,  yd-,  idyot,  5  idyote,  -othe. 
ydeote,6ydeot(te, ideot(t)e,idiotte, 4-7  idiote, 
4-9  ideot,  4-  idiot,  [a.  F.  idiot  J3th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  idiota,  ad.  L.  it 
uneducated,  ignorant  person,  ad.  Gr.  iSiurijs  private 
person,  common  man,  plebeian,  one  without  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  '  layman  ' ;  and  so,  ignorant, 
ill-informed  person,  f.  iSios  private,  own,  peculiar. 

In  the  i6th  c.,  instances  of  the  word  are  found  with  initial 
n,  transferred  from  an  (a  nidiot-.—an  idiotr,  nidiot  was 
further  popularly  corrupted  to  NIDGET  iq.v.i.  With  the 
latter  cL  the  modern  vulgar  pronunciation,  sometimes 
graphically  represented  as  idgct.\ 

fl.  A  person  without  learning;  an  ignorant, 
uneducated  man  ;  a  simple  man  ;  a  clown.  Obs. 

This  use  is  app.  partly  due  to  passages  in  the  Vulgate  or 
Greek  N.  T.,  esp.  Acts  iv.  I3,  i  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

1377  LANGL.  r.  /'I.  B.  xvi.  170,  I .  .?ede  forth  as  an  ydiote 
in  centre  to  aspye  After  Picres  ^e  plowman,  c  1440  CAT- 
CK.uii  Life  St.  Kath.  I.  288  Ryght  as  be  twelue  ydiotes. 
sent  Austyn  seyth,  hee  meneth  the  apostellis,  for  thei  not 
lerned  were.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  287/1  The  bisshop 
repreuyd  li , .  .-mnyns  and  an  ydeote.  1577 

tr.  Bultinmft  Decades  -1592!  =3  A  ma-t  common  kmde  of 
speech,  wherewithal!  euen  theverie  idiots  were  acquainted. 
1647  H.  MORE  Poems  Pret.,  It  would  tie   safer  to  ask  the 
judgment  of  young  lads  or  Countrey  idiots  ..  then 
lubricous  wits  and  overworn  Philosophers.     1657  titi, 
Deuine  Louer,  or  the  Sainctly  Ideots  Deuotions.  1698  i 
Ace.  E.  India  fl  /'.  374,  I.  .confess  my  self  an  Ideot,  under- 


IDIOT. 

standing  no  other  Language  than  Turkish.     1712  J.  COVEL 
Ace 

>liH  vulent  I'icturas,  Ideots 
who  mre;-  [etc.]. 

tb.  sp,-f.  A  layman.   Obs. 

cijSo  Wv  dwelten    to-gidre    in 

Me  men.     1611 

in  Coryat's  O/«rV.';V.f,    For  he  would  not 

Take  orders  but  remaine  an  Idiote.     1638  FEATLY  Strict. 

Lyrutoiii.   i.    158  That  hee  that  supplieth  the  place  of  the 

idiot  or  laye-man  in  answering  for  the  people  shall  under- 

!.     1660  JKK.  TAVLOH  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  ii.  rule  ii.  $  5  The 

holy  and  innocent  ideot,  or  plain  easy  people  of  the  Laity. 

•j-  o.  One  not  professionally  learned  or  skilled ; 

also,  a  private-    as  opposed  to  a  public)  man.   Obs. 

1638  F.  Tomtit  I'aint.  Aiuitntt  75  If  any  one  should  bid 

an  idiot  take  the  instruments  and  mend  what  he  blameth  in 

the  Artificers,  he  should  never  be  able  to  doe  it.     1651  JER. 

TAYLOR  Ckrns  Dom.  54   In  the  form  of  Ideots  and  private 

persons.      1663  BOYLE  Exp.  A-  -Y.i/.    Phihs.  i.  17   Idiots 

admire  in  things  the  Beauty  of  their  Materials,  but  Artists 

that  of  the  Workmanship. 

2.  A  person  so  deficient  in  mental  or  intellectual 
faculty  as  to  be  incapable  of  ordinary  acts  of 
reasoning  or  rational  conduct.  Applied  to  one 
permanently  so  afflicted,  as  distinguished  from  one 
who  is  temporarily  insane,  or  '  out  of  his  wits  ', 
and  who  either  has  lucid  intervals,  or  may  be 
expected  to  recover  his  reason. 

By  the  older  legal  authorities  an  idiot  is  denned  as  one 
congenitally  deficient  in  reasoning  powers,  a  'natural  fool1 
(cf.  quot.  1590),  and  this  is  still  the  common  implication  of 
the  term.  In  quoL  1440  =  half-wit. 

a  1300  Cursor  .\f.  10456  (Cott.)  fou  sais  to  me  als  til 
a  sou,  Haldes  j>ou  me  for  ani  idiot  [Gate,  a  fole]  ?  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Wift  s  Prol.  311  Wenestow  make  an  ydyot  of 
oure  dame  !  c  1425  Foutid.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
13  He  made  and  feyned  hym-self  vnwyse  . .  and  owtward 
pretendid  the  cheyr  of  an  ydiotte.  c  1440  Promp.  Paru. 
258/2  Idyote,  neither  fowle  neryghte  wyce  (//".  idyote,  halfe 
innocent. .  \  idiota.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  n.  39  An 
Idiote,  or  a  natural!  foole  is  he,  who  notwithstanding  he 
bee  of  lawfull  age,  yet  he  is  so  witlesse,  that  hee  can  not 
number  to  twentie,  nor  can  tell  what  age  he  is  of,  nor 
knoweth  who  is  his  father,  or  mother,  nor  is  able  to  answer 
to  any  such  easie  question.  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings 
(1650)  52  By  the  civil  laws  a  foole  or  Idiot  born  shall 
lose  the  lands  whereto  he  is  born  because  he  is  not  able  to 
use  them  aright.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xi.  (1695)  77 
Idiots  make  very  few  or  no  Propositions,  and  reason  scarce 
at  all.  1793  HOLCROFT  tr.  Lavater's  Physiog.  III.  Hi.  247 
Who  can  explain  wherein  consists  the  difference  of  organiza- 
tion between  an  ideot  and  another  man?  1845  STEPHEN 
Comm.  La-ws  Eng.  (1874)  11.62  Persons  insane  (in  which 
class  are.. to  be  included  idiots  who  have  had  no  under- 
standing from  their  birth,  as  well  as  lunatics  who.  .have  lost 
the  use  of  their  reason). 

b.  A  term  of  reprobation  for  one  who  speaks 
or  acts  in  what  the  speaker  considers  an  irrational 
way,  or  with  extreme  stupidity  or  folly ;  a  block- 
head, an  utter  fool. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodera  148  Wenand  I  ware  sic 
a  ydiot,  bat  bu  suld  wit  my  priuete.  a  1568  COVERDALE  B!;. 
Deatli  in.  iii.  (1579)  258  O  thou  great  ydiote,  thou 
lamentest,  that  thy  name  and  honour  perisheth  in  this 
transitorie  worlde.  1620  GRANGER  Dtu.  Logike  381  Many 
obdurate  Popish  Idiotes  say,  that  all  things  are  so  deare  . . 
because  there  is  so  much  preaching.  1713  ADDISON  Ct. 
Tariff,  He  called  them  ideots  and  blockheads.  1796  Bp. 
WATSON  Afol.  Bible  283  He  would  have  been  an  ideot,  had 
he  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  prove  [etc.].  1840 
DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ii,  You  idiot,  do  you  know  what 
peril  you  stand  in  ?  [1880  MRS.  WHITNEY  Odd  or  Even  ?  xv. 
136,  '  I  think  people  are  "  idgets"  ! '  said  Frances.) 

fc.  A  man  of  weak  intellect  maintained  to 
afford  amusement  to  others  ;  a  household  or  court 
fool ;  a  professional  fool  or  jester.  Idiots  hood,  a 
fool's  cap.  Obs. 

1526  Will  of  T.  Goldisburgh  (Somerset  Ho.),  To  Richard 
Carlton  my  Idyot.  1586  G.  WHITNEY  Emblems  i.  81  The 
ideot  likes,  with  babies  for  to  plaie.  1612  WOODALL  Surf. 
Mate  Wks.  (1653)  297  He  that's  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  puts 
on  the  Idiots  hood.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  47  f  2  Idiots 
are  still  in  Request  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  Germany, 
where  there  is  not  a  Prince  of  any  great  Magnificence,  who 
has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed 
Fools  in  his  Retinue. 

3.  attrib.  or  quasi-oa^'.     a.  Appositive,  as  idiot 
boy,  fool,  man,  mother,     b.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  an  idiot   or   idiocy,    idiotic ;    as 
idiot  face,  laugh,  look,  etc. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  XL  308  Ignorancia  Nan  excusat 
episcopal  nee  idiotes  prestes.  1562  BULLEVN  Bk,  Sicke 
.!/<•«  69  b,  Chaunged  into  ideotte  fooles.  1647  H.  MORE 
Sciug  of  Soul  i.  11.  Iv,  A  private  idiot  man.  1700  DRYDEN 
Cymonft  Iph.  112  Long  mute  he  stood,  and..  His  wonder 
witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charact. 
('737)  I.  137  Why  does  an  idiot-look  and  manner  destroy 
the  effect  of  all  those  outward  charms  1  1798  WORDSW. 
(titU)  The  Idiot  Boy.  1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  248  The 
tale  of  Betty  Foy,  The  idiot  mother  of  '  an  idiot  boy '.  1827 
HOOD  Mids.  1-airics  xciv,  To  hope  my  solemn  count, 
to  wnng  To  idiot  smiles  !  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  * 
6  Or  if  in  idiot  impotence  arow  you  sit.  1885  STEVENSON 
Dynamiter  xiii.  196  When  I  look  upon  your  idiot  face  . . 
the  tears  spring  up. 

4.  Comb.,  as  idiot-born,  -dull,  -like  adjs. ;  idiot- 
worshipper. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Con/tit.  Rliem.  N.  T.  (1618)  662 
A  childish  and  idiotelike  pcle.  1606  SIIAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  v. 
i.  7  Thou  picture  of  what  thou  seem'.st,  and  idoll  of  ideot- 
worshippers.  1612  Rovuum  K'na-.'c  o/  f /carts  Bb,  My 
Stockings  Ideot-Iikc,  red,  greene,  and  yealow.  1793  HOL- 
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CROFT  tr.  La-cater  s  Pkysiog.  III.  xxxvi.  186  The  idiot-born 

cannot  without   a   miracle    become   a   philosopher.      1818 

COBBETT  J'al.  A',.,-.   XXXIII. 

•taring  .  their  lingers.    1845 

"S/s  -  Blind  !  and  adder-deaf,  and  idiot-dull. 

Idiot,  v.  tioiice-wti.  [f.  prec.  sb.j  trans.  To 
call  (any  one)  '  idiot '. 

iS&tTKXNYSON  AylmcrsF.  590  Much  befooled  and  idioted. 

||Idio-ta.  Obs.  rare-'.  [L.  or  It.  :  teelxnaisi.] 
—  IDIOT  :  in  quot.  in  transf.  sense. 
_  1624  BF.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  To  Rdr.  7  Many  idle  pamphlets 
in  this  very  kinde  have  I  seen  in  my  dayes,  but  a  verrier 
idiota  saw  I  never  any. 

fldio-tacy.  Ol>s.  rare'1,  [irreg.  f.  IDIOT  or 
L.  iJitta  +  -ACY.]  =  IDIOCY. 

1583  STUBBES  Atiat.  Alms.  i.  (1879)  41  Vnder  braue  attyre 
sometmie  is  couered  great  ydiotacy  and  folly. 

Idiotcy  (i'dijJtsi).  [irreg.  f.  IDIOT +  -CY,  q.v.] 
=  IDIOCY,  IDIOTISM. 

1818  in  TODD.  1839  F.  BARHAM  Adamvs  Exul.  34  It  is 
but  idiotcy  to  anatomise  The  fine  degrees  of  guilt.  1851  H. 
MAYO  Pop.  Snferst.  (ed.  2)  76  Congenital  idiotcy  and 
imbecility.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psyckol.  (1887)  I. 
vii.  §  268.  470  A  doctrine  which  makes  idiotcy  unaccount- 
able. 1865  NICHOLS  Britton  II.  20  As  long  as  they  continue 
in  thejr  idiotcy  [en  lour  sotie}. 

Idiotic  (idiiftik  ,  a.  [f.  after  Gr.  iSiturtK-us 
(see  next),  or  L.  idiotic-us  ;  but  in  sense  following 
IDIOT.  Cf.  F.  uKatigut.]  Characteristic  of  or 
having  the  nature  of  an  idiot  or  idiots ;  devoid  of 
intellect ;  utterly  stupid,  senseless,  or  foolish. 

1713  BENTLEY  Rent.  Disc.  Free-think.  xlix.  n.  51  Maintain- 
ing mat  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  were  no  bigger  than  they 
appear  to  the  Eye,  and  other  such  Idiotic  Stuff.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  III.  343  He  may  have  an  idiotic 
understanding,  and  what  is  far  more  common  ..  an  idiotic 
heart.  1877  BLACK  G>««  Past,  i,  More,  .than  he  was  likely 
to  learn  in  any  half-dozen  years  of  his  idiotic  existence.  1887 
Spectator  9  Apr.  491/2  Much  that  is  idiotic  and  insufferable 
in  modern  strivings  after  fun. 

Idio'tical,  a.  Also  8  ideotical.  [f.  late  L. 
idietic-us  uneducated,  ignorant,  unskilful  (a.  Gr. 
ISuoTiKos,  f.  ISiurrr/s  :  see  IDIOT)  +  -AL.] 

fl.  Uneducated,  unlearned,  plain,  ignorant.   Obs. 

Idiotical  psalms,  t|/oA/ioi  fSuimfcot,  psalms  composed  by 
uneducated  persons  or  laymen,  the  use  of  which  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  t,  Obs.  To  Rdr.  (1650)  r  ivb,  You 
may  take  it  perhaps  as  forbidden  by  the  Laodicean  Canon 
among  the  Idioticall  Psalmes.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc. 
(1821)  184  It  [truth]  speaks  with  the  most  idiotical  sort  of  men 
in  the  most  idiotical  way.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Peuit.  Pardoned 
in.  ii.  (1713)  283  It  is  not  being,  .learned  or  idiotical,  which 
makes  so  great  a  difference  betwixt  them.  1715  BLACKWALL 
Sacr.  Classics  I.  271  (T.)  The  language  of  the  sublimest 
authors  of  Greece  is,  upon  occasion,  idiotical  and  vulgar. 

t  2.  Private,  personal,  individual.  Obs.  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Idiotical,  private  or  belonging  to 
private  men.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  7  He.. absurdly 
prefers  the  obedience  of  the  Commander . .  before  the  idiotical 
good  of  the  Subject. 

3.  =  IDIOTIC. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Idiotical, ..  belonging  to  an  Idiot. 
1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV.  xci.  92  The  ideotical 
hag.  1795  GIFKORD  Mzyiad  (i8n)  60,  I  recollect  hut  two 
exceptions.  Merry's  idiotical  Opera,  and  Mrs.  Robinson's 
more  idiotical  Farce.  1834  ^•  M"-LER  Scenes  fy  Leg.  xxi.x. 
(1857)  443  Persons  of  an  idiotical  cast  of  mind. 

Hence  Idio'tically  adv.,  in  an  idiotical  manner; 
Idio  ticalriess,  utter  stupidity  or  irrationality. 

1668  H.  MORE/?/!'.  Dial.  H.xi.  (1713)  122  It  is  the  Idiotical- 
ness  of  your  phancy  that  makes  you  thus  puzzled.  1668  WIL- 
KINS  Real  CJiar.  195  Idioticalness,  being  as  a  natural  Fool. 
1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  279  That  Idiotically 
serious  kind  of  look  that  a  man  puts  on  who  is  conscious  of 
having  drank  a  little  more  than  he  should  have  done.  1860 
GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxvi.  51  War  idiotically 
begun,  and  carried  on  with  contempt  of  the  ordinary  rules 
for  escaping  defeat. 

II  Idioticon  (idi,«?u-tik^n).  fa.  Gr.  lSiamic6v, 
neut.  sing,  of  IOIWTIKOS  (see  IDIOTIC).]  (See  quot.) 

1842  BRANDS  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Idioticon,  a  word  of  frequent 
use  in  Germany,  signifying  a  dictionary  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular dialect,  or  containing  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
one  part  of  a  country.  1883  American  VI.  187  We  wish 
somebody  would  compile  a  Philadelphia  '  idioticon '.  We 
have  many  local  oddities  :  '  Gi'me ',  for  '  give  me  '. 

t  Idiotish,  a.  Obs.  [i.  IDIOT,  or  L.  idiota  + 
-ISH.]  =  IDIOTIC. 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Ch.  i.  (East)  118  Starke  foolishe- 
nesse,  all  and  moste  ydiotishe  dottage.  1614  T.  APAMS 
DeviPs  Bannut  3p?J  Empirickes  endanger  not  more  bodies, 
than  ideotish  Priests  soules.  1785  PALEY  Mar.  Philos. 
(i8i8l_  I.  354  As  if  he  were  mad  or  idiotish. 

Idiotism  (rdi&iz'm).  Also  7  ideotism.  [In 
branch  I.  =  F.  idiolisme  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  late  L.  idiotismus  common  or  vulgar  manner 
of  speaking,  a.  Gr.  iouuTia/tos  way  or  fashion  of  a 
common  person,  homely  or  vulgar  phrase,  f. 
iSiotTiffip  (see  IDIOTIZE).  In  branch  II.  f.  IDIOT  + 
-ISM ;  cf.  F.  idiotisme  (Cotgr.).] 

I.  1 1.  The  speech,  language,  or  dialect  peculiar 
to  a  country,  age,  etc. :  =  IDIOM  i.  Obs. 

1588  J.   H[ARVEV]   Disc.   Probleme  65   Some  patcheries 
bungled  up  in  an  uplandish  Ideotisme.    a  1631  DONNE  .'• 
(1839)  IV.  xcv.  220  It  is  the  language  and  Idiotism  of  the 
Church  of  (;<,d  that  the  Resurrection  is  to  be  believed  . 
Article  of  Faith,     c  1689  in  Some] 

:te,  Clemency  and  Tyrany  should  signify  the  same 
;  which,  according  to  the  Idiotism  of  our  Days,  are 
quite  contrary. 
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t  2.  The  peculiar  character  or  genius  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  idiomatic  character  :  -  IDIOM  2.  Obs. 

1605  J.  DOVE  Confut.  Atheism  46  The  same  idiotisme  and 
propnetye  of  speach  in  both  Testaments  vsed  . .  doe  shewe 
th.-d  they  were  written  by  one  and  the  selfe-same  spirit. 
1683  \lK\un.y  Life  Plutarch  gk  We  may;  <  what 

of  the  idiotism  of  that  lanj^im^e  iti  which  it  [a  jest]  \v;ts 
spoken.  1731  J.  GILL  Trinity  ii.  (1752)  23  In  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  idiotism  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

3.  A  peculiarity  of  phrase;  a  current  deviation 
or  departure  from  the  strict  syntactical  rales  or 
usages  of  a  language ;  =  IDIOM  3. 

a  1615  DONNE  F.ss.  Di-'inity  11651)  52  It  satisfies  me,  for 
the  phrase,  .that  it  is  a  meer  Idiotism.  1683  CAVE  1 
astici,  Hilary  212  Infecting  their  style  with  the  peculiar 
Idiotisms  of  their  own  Country,  a  1734  NORTH  Li-,  >  II. 
373  ^e.  once  composed  a  Turkish  dictionary,  and  showed 
the  ordinary  idiotisms  and  analogies  of  that  language.  1882 
Century  Mag.  XXIV.  637  An  attempt  ..  to  conform  to  the 
'  idiotisms '  of  the  English  language. 

t  b.  A  technical  term  of  science  or  art.  Obs. 

1655  BRAMHALL  Def.  true  Liberty  xix.  rs?  Must  the  Ma- 
thematician, the  Metaphysician,  and  the  Divine,  relinquish 
all  their  tearmes  of  Art,  and  proper  idiotismes? 

C.  A  personal  peculiarity  of  expression ;  an 
individualism  (of  language),  rare. 

1867  H.  N.  DAY  Art  Discourse  S  287  (1870)  260  Idiotism, 
or  the  use  which  is  confined  to  an  individual. 

f  d.  transf.  A  peculiarity  of  action,  manner,  or 
habit.  Obs. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Mart,  go  Having  made  it  habitual! 
to  them,  and  an  Idiotisme  of  that  Religion.     1639  1 
Holy  War  iv.  xvi.  196  The  very  language  of  their  hands 
made  them  suspected  . .  because  they  could  not  counterfeit 
the  French  idiotismes  in  managing  their  bucklers. 

II.  4.   Ignorance;  lack  of  knowledge  or  culture. 

.l63S  J-  HAYWAKD  tr.  Biondts  HanisKd  ('';><-.  A  ij  b,  In 
discov'ring  with  his  owne  vile  breath  His  Idiotisme,  he'd 
be  jeer'd  to  death,  a  1652  BROME  City  II  'i.'  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873 
I.  334  May  Peasantry  and  Idiotism  trample  Upon  the  heads 
of  Art  and  Knowledge. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  void  of  intellect  or 
reason;  =  lower.  Now  rare. 

1611  COTGR.,  Idiotisme,  ideotisme,  naturall  follie  [etc.]. 
1632  BROME  North.  Lasse  m.  ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  51  Direct 
Lunacie  and  Ideotism.    1710  LUTTKELL  Kritf  Kel.  (1857) 
VI.  594  Secretaryto  the  commissions  of  lunacy  and  idiotism. 
i822T34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  62  Wit,  madness  and 
idiotism  are  as  distinctly  an  heir-loom  of  some  families  as 
scrofula,  consumption,  and  cancer  of  others. 

b.  Extreme  folly,  senselessness,  or  stupidity, 
exhibited  in  thought  or  conduct  ^cf.  IDIOT  2  b). 

1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  40  New  herrings, 
new!  we  must  cry  ..or  else  we  shall  be  christend  with 
a  hundred  newe  tytles  of  idiotisme.  1620  E.  BLOUNT 
Horse  Subs.  363  [To]  bee  so  farre  carried  away  with  this 
Ideotisme,  which  is  both  against  Reason  and  Religion. 
1745  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Female  Spect.  (1748)  II.  231  The  folly 
or  madness  of  such  notions  would,  -like  other  idiotisms,  tind 
pity  (etc.).  1764  WILKES  Car,:  (1805)  II.  63  What  idiotism 
it  would  be  in  me  to  trust  myself  to  a  ministry  capable  of 
such  baseness.  1864  Scotsman  8  Apr.,  People  get  sym- 
pathy when  they  have  damaged  themselves  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  an  idiotism. 

t  I'diotist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IDIOT  ^or  its  L.  or 
Gr.  original)  +  -1ST.]  =  IDIOT  I. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  235  This  sort  of  Medita- 
tion is  still. .in.  .practice  amongst  the  Romish  Idiotists  and 
Vulgar  People. 

Hence  f  Idioti'stical  a.,  used  by  the  unlearned. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Alhcn.  Brit.  I.  77  The   Idiotistical.  or 
Vulgar  Catholick  Instrument,  call'd  the  Rosary  or  Beads. 

Idiotize  (rdWtaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE  ;  cf. 
Gr.  ISiorrlf-ttv  to  put  into  common  language.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  act  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves 
(cf.  IDIOTISM  3d).  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Crit.  Hist,  ir  Foreign 
Calvinists.  -disown  and  condemn  our  Dissenters  for  Idiotiz- 
ing  as  well  as  Schismatizing. 

2.  intr.  To  become  idiotic  or  stupid. 

?  a  1800  tr.  J/eiitfsfuitu's  Pers.  Lett.  cix.  (T.),  It  looks  as 
if  the  heads  of  the  greatest  men  idiotized,  when  they  meet 
together. 

3.  trans.  To  make  idiotic,  to   convert  into  an 
idiot ;  to  make  a  fool  of,  befool. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  IV.  580  They  bethought  them  . .  how 
they  might  further  idiotisc  the  public.  1841  R.  OASTLER 
Fleet  Papers  I.  xlviii.  382  The  invention  . .  idiotizes  all  our 
former  sages.  1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  of  Casterbr.  xxix, 
Henchard  stood  as  if  idiotised. 

tl'diotly,rt-   Obs.  rare-1.     [-LY!.]  =lDionr. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pope  Alex.  I'll  (18671  9J  This  silly, 
iddiotly,  coxcombly  Cardinal  Maidalchino. 

I'diotry,  [f. IDIOT  +  -KY.]  a.  Sc.Law.  =Ii>i 
b.  Idiotic  or  infatuated  conduct,  madness. 

1597  Lawes  Sc.   Parl.   (ed.   Skeii.-.  Act  Jns.    Ill,  c.   66 
(heading)    Anent    the    brieue    of    Idiotrie    and    furiositie. 
1752   J.  LoUTHIAH   Form   i>f  Process  (ed.  2)  286  Services 
of  Idiotry  and  Furiosity  to  pay  |l 
1757  WARBUBTON  .Vote  /',>/,•'»•  Prol.  .\,it.  iftj,  I  still 
up  my  correspondence  with  him,  notwithstanding  hi-   . 
try.     1826  J.   WIIMIN    .\',>ct.  And-r.  Wks.   ic; 
emancipate  the  Catholics  in  order  to  dr 
..  is  pure  idiotry.     1868  Act  31  -v  32  Viet.  c.  loo  §  ici 
brieves  of  furiosity  and  idiotry  hitherto  in  use  are  hereby 
abolished. 

Idiotype,  etc. :  see  IDIO-. 

Idle  'nid'l),«.  (sb.~\.  Inrms:  i-fi  idel.ydel,  idil, 
4-5  ydul,  4-6  idyl,  Sc.  ydill,  idell,  -ul,  ydil,  5 
idylle,  ydyll,  ,s-6  ydyl,  5-7  ydle,  6  ydell,  idoll, 
6-  idle.  [OE.  idel  ^  OFris.  idd,  OS.  tdal  empty, 
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worthies.-,  (MDu.  idel,  ydel,  Du.  ijdd,  ijl\  OIIG. 
itnl  empty,  useless,  vain  ( M  I  U  1.  //<:/,  G.  eitel  bare, 
men-,  pure,  worthless,  vain;  Sw.  and  Da.  idtl 
mere,  pure,  are  from  LGA  The  orig.  sense, 
was  app.  '  empty  ',  but  the  ulterior  etymology  is 
obscure.  The  sense-development  in  Kng.,  which 
has  produced  senses  4-6,  has  been  very  different 
from  that  in  Ger.  and  Du.] 
t  1.  Empty,  vacant  ;  void  (of).  Obs. 

•:ilf\£.\  2888  Lond-rihtes  mot  . .  moima  ;c^huylc  idel 
.Lm.      (825   l~e$p.   Psalter  cv'i[i],  9  ForSon  $ereorde 

idle  [L.  satiuvit  anintam  inane m\.  c  1000  /ELFRIC 
//<>>//.  11.582  Tohwan  maes  SiseonMicehus^ifhit  yddstent? 
c  1200  / Vt v.v  <y  I  'irtues  23  Wuten  we  fare  to  Sessere  idele 
saule  and  amti.  ft  1225  Ancr.  R.  212  Tu  hwamso  is  idel  of 

1340  Ayenb.  131  He  is  uol  of  zennes,  and  ydel  of  alle 
guode.  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  i.  2  The  erthe  was  idel  [1382 
veyn  with  ynne]  and  voids  [L.  inanis  et  vacua],  c  1450  tr. 
De  Imitations  in.  xxvii.  97,  I  am  idel  erbe  &  voide,  til  bou 
illuuiyne  me. 

2.  Of  actions,  feelings,   thoughts,   words,  etc.  : 
Void  of  any  real  worth,  usefulness,  or  significance ; 
leading    to    no    solid   result;    hence,    ineffective, 
worthless,  of  no   value,   vain,   frivolous,   trifling. 
Also  said  of  persons  in  respect  of  their  actions,  etc. 

In  OE.,  and  early  ME.,  frequent  in  idle  yelp%  boasting, 
.  y  :  see  VKL!'. 

^825  I'esp.  Psalter  xciiiLi].  "  Dryhten  wat  ^eSohtas 
monna  foroon  idle  sind.  £950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  36 
E^luiclc  word  idil  [L.  ottos  urn]  ^aet  sprecende  biSon  menu 
I-  [i .  ].  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Lev.  xxvi.  20  Eall  eower  jeswinc  biS 
idel.  c  1200  Triii.  Coll.  Horn.  129  On  unnitte  speche,  and 
on  iuele  dede,  and  on  idel  bone,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  28338 
Idel  gammes,  chess  and  tablis.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  ii. 
pr.  vii.  46  (Camb.  MS.)  Yif  yt  be  for  the  audience  of  poeple 
and  for  idil  rumours.  £1440  Promp.  /Vi>7'.  258/1  Idyl 
spekare, zwiM&fMf .  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826) 
2^3  Beda  speaketh  there  of  the  Northeast  mouth  of  the  flood 
.  lc  :  which  speech  of  his  were  idle,  if  that  water  had 
none  other  mouthe  but  that  one.  1576  FLEMING  Panofl. 
Epist.  245  He  is  no  idle  talker.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  lii. 
27  No  Gods,  I  am  no  idle  Votarist.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n. 
47  The  Schoolemens  idle  and  absurd  distinctions.  1709 
Suii-r  Advancent.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  98  It  is  idle  to 
propose  remedies,  before  we  are  assured  of  the  disease.  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Moral  T.  11816)  I.  217  He  did  not.. 
w;ftc  his  time  in  idle  conjectures,  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
I.  xiii.  745  To  argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle 
indeed. 

f  b.  Void  of  meaning  or  sense  ;  foolish,  silly, 
incoherent ;  also  (of  persons)  light-headed,  out  of 
one's  mind,  delirious  (cf.  IDLE-HEADED).  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Chron..  Rich.  Ill  55  b,  He  . .  beganne  a  lytle 
to  waxe   ydle  and  weake  in  his  wit  and  remembraunce. 
//>/>/.,  Hen.  VII  f  219  b,  She  seined  to  bee  in  Traunses,  and 
and  uttered  many  foolishe  and  Idle  woordes.     ^1658 
FOKU,  etc.  Witch  Edmonton  iv.  ii,  Katk.  Why  do  you  talk 
so?     Would  you  were  fast  asleep.     Frank.  No,  no  ;  I  am 
not  Idle.     1658  A.  Fox   \\-'iirtz    Snrg.  in.  ii.  223  A  patient 
that  sleepeth  much,  and  is  idle  withal  in  his  sleep. 
c.  \Vithout  foundation  :  baseless,  groundless. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  9  When  they  came  where  that 
dead  Dragon  lay  ..  The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them 
dismay.  1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  235  The  bruite  that  they 
should  have  come  for  Ireland  was  idle.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II,  153  He  declared  that  Barillon  must  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  malicious  reports.  1878 
•<\WGLaSaisiaz  433  Idle  hopes  that  lure  man  onward, 
forced  back  by  as  idle  fears. 

3.  Of  things :  Serving  no  useful  purpose,  useless. 
^897   K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xviii.   129  Dser  Sset 

heafod  b!5  unhal,  call  8a  Umu  bio5  idelu,  Seah  hie  hal  sien. 
a  1000  Cxd»tt>n's  Gen.  106  Des  wida  grund  stod  . .  idel  and 
unnyt.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuaus  Thcat.  World  R  iv, 
As  touching  the  eares,  they  are  not  idell,  they  are  placed. . 
hie  and  eminent  for  to  receyve  the  sounde  that  naturally  is 
borne  hie.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  180  Vsurping 
luie,  Brier,  or  idle  Mosse.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  i.  Hx. 
§  i.  81  Out  of  the  hole  commeth  a  small  idle  or  barren 
chaflie  eare  like  unto  that  of  Darnell.  1692  RAY  Dissol. 
World  (1732)  124  Which  are  no  idle  or  useless  Part.  1730- 
46  THOMSON  Autumn  371  Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in 
vain  they  beat  Their  idle  win-s,  entangled  more  and  more. 
1834  DISKAKU  Rev.  Epick  u.  xxii,  The  idle  shells  On  silent 
shores  that  none  regard. 

4.  Of  persons  :   Not   engaged   in    work,   doing 
nothing,  unemployed. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.   Matt.  xx.  6  Hwaet  her  stondes  56 

alien  dae^e  idlo  ?     [^975   Rusftw.  Gosp.  unnytt':.      c  1000 

'•t'sp.  idele].   a  1225  An*. r.  A'.  44  Loke6  also  ich  bid  ou 

(>et  ^c  m;  bcon  neuer  idel.    ij/qoAyaib.  206  Huo  bet  is  ydel 

hr  him  may  11:13 1  longe  hyalde  bet  he  ne  ualle  in-to  zenne. 

c  1450  Mhvitr  Salnacioun  759  To  devocionne  evre  and  Con- 

t'.'iu[i|;tri<nin<:  \V;is  she  gyven  and  nevre  ydel.    1530-1  Acts? 

lli'n.  I '///,  c.  12  To  are^t  the  sayde  vacaboundes  and  ydell 

persones.     1548  HALL  Chnni.,  Hen.  I  'III  119  b,  They  were 

i  idle  but  doyng  some  thyng  in  one  part  or  other    1601 

R.  JOHNSON   Kingd.  \  Ci'tui;n>.<,  11603)  179  The  greater  part 

snen  and  hoists  were  idle.      1764  UUKS  Poor  Laws  143 

'f  tu-y  ,11  u  idle  for  want  of  such  work  as  they  are  able  to  do. 

1894  J.  T.  KUWLKK  Adamnan  Introd.  74  He  could  not  bear 

!<;  even  for  an  hour. 

f  b.   Idle  from,  not  engaged  in,  free  from.   Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  359  For  ^ei . .  ben  v-dil  fro 

many  guode  dedes.      c  1440   Jacobs   Well  (E.E.T.S.)  238 

;  ;  hy^e  in  pride,  &  ydel  fro  gostly  occupacyoun. 
c.  Of  things,  esp.  time  :   Unoccupied ;   charac- 
terized by  inaction  or  want  of  occupation.     Mlt 
MW  =  bread  of  idleness  (IDLKNKSS  4). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  4020  pat  ydel  lif  J>at  bine  men 
abbe!>  ylad.  1382  WYCLII-  />.',-.  xxxi.  27  Idil  bred  she  eet 
in. l  |  L.  pundit  otfasa  ami  ,  .»-',•,///].  1526  /J/7c>.  f'<rf.  lW. 

dc  W.  1531)  235  All  my  ydell  yeres  &.  dayes.     1581  SIDNEY 
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l.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  20  In  these  my  .  .  idelest  times.     1601 
SHAKS.   Jul.  C.  \\.  \.  117  Breake  off  betinn^  ;  And  entry 
man  hence,  to  his  idle  bed.     1617  MOKYSON  /tin.  n.  i   In 
•  e  ..  \vhilc--t  I  passed  an  idle  ycerc  [etc.]       1700 
;  tr.  Frcsny^s  Afimscin.  St>r.  <<?  L\>>n.  48  I 
that  have  a  >jri-:ii  dt-al  uf  Idle  Time  lyiiii;  npmnlicir  Hands. 
1783  Cow  i'  KR  Epit.  Hare  31  Do/ing  out  all  his  !>,!• 
1850  CAKLYLF.  l.attcr-d.  }'ti)itpk.  \.  47    Locking  j 
temporary  Idle  Workhouses.     1870  E.  PEACOCK  Ka^f  Skirl. 
III.  234  Plough-Monday  was  an  idle  day. 

d.  Idle  worms  ^  worms  liumorously  said  to  breed 
in  the  fingers  of  the  idle. 

[Cf.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jut.  \.  iv.  65  (Qo.  1597)  A  little 
\vorme,  Pickt  [later  ?dd.  prickt]  from  the  lasie  finger  of  a 
maide  [Qtmrtcs  2*5  iy  Folio  i,  man,  folios  2,  3,  4,  woman].] 
1607  liEAi'M.  &  FL.  Woman-Hater  in,  i,  Keep  thy  hands 
in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle  Worms  in  thy  fingers'  ends. 

5.  Of  things:  Inactive,  unoccupied,  not  moving 
or  in  operation. 

1522  MORE  DC  qi<at.  Noviss.  Wks.  75/2  Mans  mind  is 
neuer  ydle,  but  occupyed  commonly  either  with  good  or 
euil.  1576  FLKMINI;  I'anopl.  Epist.  350  All  the  Elementes 
and  other  celestiall  bodies  .  .  are  never  ydle,  but  still  occu- 
pied. 1655  MOUKKT  &  BENNET  Health's  lmpror>.  (1746) 
87  As  a  standing  Water  corrupteth  in  a  little  Space,  so  an 
iulc  Air,  rolled  about  with  no  Winds,  soon  putrefieth.  1720 
WATTS  '  How  dotk  tke  little  busy  bee  '  iii,  Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  For  idle  hands  to  do.  1822-34  Good's  ^tmiy 
Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  36^  Peruvian  bark..  is  not  an  idle  medicine; 
for  if  it  do  not  assist  it  will  be  sure  to  injure.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  85  The  power  which  the  courts  of  law 
had  thus  recognised  was  not  suffered  to  lie  idle.  1877  RAY- 
MOND Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  302  The  mine  .  .  was  idle  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  1898  Daily  Neius  18  June 
3/1  We  don't  keep  the  pits  idle  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

b.  Of  machinery.  To  run  idle,  to  run  loose, 
without  doing  work  or  transmitting  power. 

Idle  wheel,  idle-wheel,  t  (a)  a  safety-wheel  to  come  into 
operation  in  case  of  the  ordinary  wheel  breaking  down  ;  (£) 
an  intermediate  wheel  used  for  connecting  two  geared 
wheels  when  they  cannot  be  brought  sufficiently  near  to 
gear  directly,  or  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  'follower 
should  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  '  leader  ',  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  they  geared  directly.  Idle  pulley, 
the  loose  pulley  of  the  '  fast-and-loose  pulley  '  arrangement. 

1805  Specif.  W.  Milton*  s  Patent  No.  2890  As  near  ..  to 
each  active  wheel  as  a  workman  may  think  proper,  low, 
strong  idle  wheels..  are  to  be  placed  ..  ready  in  case  of  an 
active  wheel  coming  off,  or  breaking,  or  an  axle-tree  failing, 
to  catch  the  falling  vehicle.  1842  R.  WILLIS  I'rinc.  Mecli- 
anism  205  If  a  wheel  A  be  placed  between  two  other  wheels 
C  and  B  it  will  not  affect  the  velocity  ratio  of  those  wheels 
.  .but  it  does  affect  the  directional  relation  ;  for  ..  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  intermediate  axis  of  A, 
1»  and  C  will  revolve  in  the  same  direction.  Such  an  inter- 
mediate wheel  is  termed  an  idle  wheel.  1873  C.  P.  B. 
SHELLEY  Workshop  Appliances  1,1885)  187  The  wheel  which 
is  always  in  gear  with  the  pinion  is  brought  also  into  gear 
with  the  backshaft  wheel,  the  second  wheel  running  idle. 
Ibid,  239  The  central  pulley  is  '  idle  ',  that  is  to  say  it  runs 
loose  upon  the  shaft.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeh.  1171/2 
Another  description  of  idle-wheel  ..  is  [a  wheel]  caused  to 
rest  upon  a  belt  to  tighten  it,  to  perfect  its  adhesion  to  the 
band-wheels  over  which  it  runs.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watcli 
fy  Clockm.  124  An  idle  wheel  introduced  causes  the  follower 
to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  driver. 

6.  Addicted  to  doing  no  work  ;  lazy,  indolent. 
^  Idle  bellies,  indolent  sluggards  or  gluttons  (cf. 
Titus  i.  12). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27238  Yong  man  idel,  and  aid  man  dill. 
1398  TkEVisA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xvi.  (1495)  200  He  is  slowe 
and  ydle  and  lesyth  in  ydlenes  the  tyme  that  is  graunted 
to  traueyllc  in.  1530  Compcnd.  Treat.  (1863)  48  The  ydle 
bellyes  wolde  have  had  leyser  Inough  to  put  forth  a  nother 
well  translatyd.  1634  CANNE  Newsy.  Separ.  (1849)  246  The 
dumb  dogs,  caterpillars,  and  idle  bellies,  never  had  a  better 
proctor  than  this.  1726  SHELVOCKE  b'oy,  round  World 
(1757)  28  They  were  very  idle,  and  there  was  no  driving 
them  on  faster.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  I'^rtk  xiv,  The  Prince 
is  unhappily  a  dissipated  and  idle  youth. 

t?.  In  quasi-<K/z>.  use  =  IDLY.  Obs. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  28991  (Cott.  Galba)  If  J>at  ^erning  idell 
be,  for  idell  prayand  tald  er  we.  13.  .  Guy  Wanv.  (A.)  7102 
'Sir  firl',  qua}>Gij,  '^er-ofspeke  nou3t,Al  idel  bou  hast  me 
|>er-of  bisou^t'.  1663  PEPVS  Diary  29  Oct.,  The  Queene 
mends  apace,  they  say  ;  but  yet  talks  idle  still. 

8.  a.  Tarasynthetic  combs.,  as  idle-bellied, 
-brained,  -handed,  -pated,-thoughted,  -witted  adjs. 
Also  idle-looking  adj.  ;  IDLE-HEADKD. 

1340  Ayenb.  218  pou  ne  sselt  na}t  sseawy  ^e  beuore  me, 
ydel-honded.  1532  FRITH  Mirror  to  know  Thyself  ^(1829* 
272  Idle-bellied  monks,  canons,  &  priests.  1564  Brief 
Exam.  *****  iiij,  To  beleue  euery  fonde  meanyng,  as  suche 
ydlebraynedDurandesdobryng.  az6»OvBKBURY<  harm  -, 
Sc.i-ton  Wks.  (1756*  206  Let  him  be  found  never  so  idle  pated, 
he  is  still  a  ^rave  drunkard.  1615  CHAT.MAN  <  Vj'.v.v.  xun. 
285  Is  the  man  Idle-bram'd  for  want  of  rest?  1652  GAU  f  ic 
Ma^astroin.  177  Idle-witted  and  fantastical  men.  1849 
HARii  Par.  Serin.  II.  187  None  of  you  - 
thoughted  as  to  fancy  you  can  escape.  1870  FIJKLMAN  in 
Stephens  Life  <y  Lett.  (1895)  II.  10  Idle-looking,  water- 
ing-place sort  of  folk. 

b.  Special  combs.  :  idle-back,  an  indolent  per- 
son ;  t  idle-being,  being  idle,  idleness;  f  idle- 
pack,  an  idler;  idle-peg  (see  quot.)  ;  idle-  tongs, 
=  LAZY-TONGS. 

1828  Craven  Dial.,  *Idle-hack,  a  lazy  person.  1562  in 
Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  xxxi.  317  Givin  ;  themselves  to 
gaming,  drinking,  or  *idlebeing  at  Home.  1624  1 
TAGU  Ga?f  326  You  have  playd  the  Mdle-pack,  Addle- 
navo  or  Negligent  in  the  course  of  your  book.  1747 
HOOSON  .  ">d'  driven  into 

a  hole  in  the  Stoblade,  to  .stop  the  Sweep  from  turning  and 
save  the  winder  the  trouble  of  holding  it.  1864  MARY  EYRE 
'Lady's  Walks  in  S.  France  xiii.  (1865)  16.1  Zig/ag  roads  .  . 
which  at  a  distance  look  like  a  huge  pair  of  'idle-tongs. 


IDLE-HEADED. 

B.  sb.  (absol.  use  of  the  adj.) 
fl.  That  which   is   useless,  vain,  or  frivolous. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1000  CMIMIS  •.''i  ill    Thorpe  La7vx  II.  250 

Ne  idele    ;  da;de  . .  ne  a:frt:  a,-m^  idel.     c  1000 

!    •    I 

ydel  getacnafl.    f  1175  Liun/-.  Hot*.  153  Op' 
idel  and  unnet. 

fb.  In  .earlier  on,  an)  idle  :  In  vain;  without 
result;  without  can*-  *  f.  li'U.NK-s  f,  . 

C  1000  /ElFRIC  Lei',  xxvi.   16   On    idt-1    T;C    swim  ,i)>.      C  IOOO 

—  Dent.  v.  1 1  Ne  nemne  ^e  drihtnes  naman  on  idol.   <  ixoo 

ORMIN  12514  Onn  id.-ll  v\:  wi^Mitt-n:) 

le^^kenn.      1^97  1  ;ls)  ;•->?!  It  ni-.  an  ydel  nojt 

J»at  ich  telle  (»is  tydinge.     1382  WYCLIF  /'rw.  x\\ 

thou  not  a  wttnesse  in  idil  [1388  with  out  n 

ajen  thi  ne^hebore.    c  1386  CHAUCER  f'ars.  T.  P  522  Euery 

man  that  takcth  goddes  name  in  ydel,  or  falsly  swereth  with 

his  mouth.     ,.-1500  Ragman  Roll  80  in  Hazl.  E,  /'.  /'.  1. 

73  Al  in  ydel  here  is  thy  labour. 

f2.  Idleness.   Obs. 

a  looo  in   Kemble  Sat.  fy  Sat.  (1848)  258  J?e  slep  &  haul 
ydel  fet  unjjeawas  &  unhailo  }>&s  lichoman.    ai**$slttcr. 
K.  404  Idel  acoalde^i  &  acwencheS  (>is  fur.     1465 
Lett.  No.  501  II.  183  A  day  lost  m  idyll  can  nev. 
covtryd.     1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  1319  His 
brains'  rich  Talent  buries  not  in  Idle. 

b.  pi.   The   idles  :    idleness  as  an  affection  or 
distemper,  folloq. 

1616  ll'it/ta/s'  Diet.  558  Hodie  mtllatn  lineatn  du.vi,  I 
have  beene  sicke  of  the  idles  to  day.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1603)  753  Sick  of  the  Idles. 

c.  [f.  IDLE  z/.J   The  act  of  idling. 

1883  FENN  Middy  fy  Ensign  xxiv,  142  A  good  Idle  ashore 
would  be  very  pleasant. 

•f"  3.  An  idle  person,  idler.  Obs. 

1633  EARL  MANCH,  Al  Mondo  (1636)  146  Industry  in  any 
calling  makes  a  man  capable  of  better  Employment,  whereas 
Idles  are  fit  for  nothing  but  temptations.  1709  ]\atnl>lijtg 
Fuddle-Caps  13  Had  I  thought  you'd  have  prov'd  such  an 
Idle. 

Idle  (3uTl),  v.  [f.  prec.  adj.  (OE.  had  idlian 
to  come  to  nothing,  become  vain  or  useless.)] 

1.  intr.  To  move  or  saunter  idly.  rare. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  4-  Jnl.  ii.  vi.  19  The  Gossamours,  That 
ydles  in  the  wanton  Summer  ayre.  1881  W.  D.  HOWF.LI.S 
in  Loiigin.  Mag.  I.  41  A  clear  brown  brook,  -idles  through 
the  pastures.  1890  G.  GISSING  Emancipated  II.  i.  xiv.  i-jj 
Cecily  let  her  fingers  idle  upon  the  keys. 

2.  To  be  idle ;  to  spend  the  time  in  idleness. 

1668  PEPYS  Diary  20  July,  Thence  idling  all  the  after- 
noon. 1608  FRYER  Ace.  Ii.  India  %  P.  95  All  the  heat  of 
the  Day  they  idle  it  under  some  shady  Tree.  1748  KHHAKIJ 
SON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxi.  187  What  do  I  keep  fellows 
idling  in  the  country  for?  1853  KANE  Grinnell Exp.  xix. 
(1856)  149  Whether  you  ate  or  slept,  or  idled  or  toiled. 

b.  tyaaao-'frons.  To  idle  (time)  away,  to  pass  in 
idleness. 

1652  J.  AUDLEY  England's  Commiv.  8  Some  idle  away 
their  time,  a  1773  CHESTERF.  (T.),  Will  you  improve  that 
hour  instead  of  idling  it  away?  1813  E.  S.  BARRETT  Heroine 
(1815)  I.  29  Thus  idling  her  precious  time  over  the  common 
occupations  of  life, 

3.  trans.  To  cause  to  be  idle. 

1826  MOORE  MCM.  (1854)  V.  55  [I]  have  been  a  good  deal 
idled  these  few  days  past.  1834  SIR  W.  K.  HAMILTON  in 
R.  P.  Graves  Life  II.  97  My  little  boy,  now  about  two 
months  old,  has  not  idled  me  much  as  yet.  i8oa  STOPF. 
BROOKE  Short  Serm.  174  Some  pursuit  which  idles  you  too 
much. 

*  Meaning  obscure. 


c  1460  To'uneley  Myst.  xxx.  326  With  youre  bendys  and 
you  re  bridylt  of  sathan,  the  wnill 
for  tha  ilke. 


youre  bridylt  of  sathan,  the  whilke  sir  sathanas  Idyls  you 


Hence  I'dling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1828  D'IsRAF.Li  Chas.  /,  II.  v.  119  Not  to  be  idle  in  idling 
times.  1843  BETHUNK  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  132  This  course 
of  idling.. was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  1879  Gto.  ELIOT 
Thco.  Such  xviii.  315  An  idling-place  of  dilettanttiini. 

Idle,  obs.  form  of  ISLE. 

tl'dleby,  Tdlesby.   Obs.    Also  6-8  -Me, 

-bee.   [f.  IDLE  a.  +  -HY  2  :  cf.  rudesby.    (Sometimes 
associated  with  bee.']'}     An  idle  fellow  ;  a  loafer. 

a.  1589  NASME  Anat.  Absurd.  Ajb,  Might  Ouids  exile 
admonish  such  Idlebies  to  betake  them  to  a  new  trade. 
1635  PAGITT  Chrtstianogr.  it.  39  Purgatory  made  many 
idle-bees  swim  in  delicacy  and  voluptuousnesse.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  217  Idle  Lusks,  slothful 
Idlebies. 

ft.     1611  COTGH.,   Claquedent,  a  lazie  rogue,  idle  lucke, 
slouthfull  Sdlesbie.      1617  tr.  De  Dominis  on  Rom.  xiii.  i  -'. 
43  Suchaswarmeofidlesbit-s.   a  1639  \V.\\ 
types  i.  iv.  (1640)  31    It  is  easie  for  Satan  to  uitu 
his  temptations  the  Idlcsbee.   1681  W. 
Can.  (1693!  75^,  I  have  played  the  idlesby  to  day. 

t  I'dleful,  a-  Ot>s.  [f.  IDLE  a.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  idlent'-s,  'H:\L-. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  Biijb,  Ydelful  and  veyn.:  lalkjnu 
a  1652  HKOME  Queen  fy  L\»u:  v.  vi.  \Vk>.  1873  II.  i  id 
Though  our  Queen. ,le  nieiclfully  idlefu!. 

t  I;dle-h.ea;ded,  a.  Obs.  [Parasynthetictftffe 

head-,  cf.  IDLE  a.  Sa.] 

1.  Of  little   understanding    or    intellect ;    silly, 
foolish  ;  crazy. 

1598  SHAKS.  A/i'rry  W.  iv.  iv.  36  The  superstitious  idle- 
headed-Eld  Receiu'd,  and  did  deliuer  to  our  a^e  This  iak- 
of  Herne  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth.  1614  R.  TAILOR  Hog 
hoik  lost  ptarl  i.  11  iij,  Our  audience  con.: 
simple  idle-headed  people.  1631  Celestina  i.  12  Slice  is 
idle-lie.  "i-.)!,t  out  of  her  little  wits. 

2.  Off  one's  head,  out  of  one's  wits;  distracted, 
delirious. 


IDLEHED. 

1599  HAKl.fYT  I'oy.  II.  !i.  108  Crazed  in  mincle  and  halfe 

out  of  his  wits . .  for  whether  lie  were  put  in  fright  of  vs.  .or 

of  sudden  ioy.  .hee  became  idle-headed,  and  fur  eight  dayes 

space  neither  night  nor  day  tooke  any  nutiirall  rest,  and  so 

at   length   died   for  lacke  of  sleepe.     1621    lit  im(\-  Anat. 

in.   iv.   I.    ii.   (16511  656  Hilarion.  .for  want  of  sleep 

hecame  idle-headed.      1694  R.  L'ESTRANGE  FaHts  132  The 

:  ifled  and  her  trinkets  went  away  with  the  rest. 

:i  this  loss  she  fell  idle-headed. 

tldlehed,  -head.   Ol>s.     [-HKAIX]     Idleness. 
1:1250  C7dt.ff  fc-r.  28  Do^  hie  fol^en  idel-hed.     1594  CARF.W 
Tasss  n83r)  117   When  night  out  issewd  bore  Silence,  and 
sweuens  \printt\i  svveums]  roaming  idlehed. 

I'dleliood.  arch.     [-HOOD.]     Idleness. 

i  1=40  /V4^.  T.  356  in  Thynne's  Aniiuaih'.  11875)  App.  i. 
87  Now  be  they  takyn  . .  &  we  expellyd  for  our  ydelhod. 
1810  SCOTT  Monast.  xii,  Thy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused, 
Thine  idlehood  my  trus  abused. 

t  I'dlelaik, -le;c.  Oh.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LAIK, 
=  ON.  -leikr  action,  f.  leikr  play.]  Idleness. 

c  1100  ORMIN  4738  Idellleyc  iss  haefedd  plihht  Si  wib(>rebb 
wibb  bin  sawle.  IbiJ.  7845  hatt  he  Ne  lisste  nohht  wibb  Kre 
Till  naness  kinness  idetlle5^c. 

Idlely,  obs.  form  of  IDLY. 

I'dlenian.  rare.  One  who  has  no  occujia- 
tion  ;  f  formerly,  in  Ireland,  a  '  gentleman  ',  as 
opposed  to  a  working-man. 

1331  in  Rymer  Fccdtra  uS2t)  IT.  n.  812/2  Item  quod 
nullus.. ducat  Kernes,  nee  gentes  vocatas  Idelmen.  1428 
ll'iittr/arJ  Arcli.  in  loth  Ref.  Hist.  JtfSS.  Comni.  App.  v. 
295  Whatt  ever  man  . .  arreste  ony  ydelman  for  ony  trespasse 
done  upon  forayne  grounde  . .  shal  pay  to  the  commynes 
xxli.  //'.  1683  TRYON  \Vay  to  Health  511  There  are  another 
sort  of  things  called  Idle-men  or  Gentle-men  (but  nothing 
gentle  do  we  find  from  them).  1831  CARLVI.E  Misc.,  Corn- 
J.:i-n  Rhymes  (1857)  III.  164  A  man,  Workman  or  Idleman. 

t  I'dlement.  Obs.  [f.  IDLE  v.  +  -MENT.]  Idle 
or  profitless  occupation,  idling. 

1622  MABBE  tr.  AUman's  Guzmati  (CAlf.  i.  118  These 
good  things  were  not  conferred  vpon  them. .to  waste  and 
consume  these  good  blessings  of  God  in  vnnecessary  Idle- 
ments.  1631  Celestifta  i.  12  Let  us  not  spend  the  time  thus 
in  idlements. 

Idleness  (oi-d'lnes).  Forms :  see  IDLE  a. 
[OE.  Idelnes,  f.  Idel  IDLE  r  -nes  -NESS.] 

1 1.  Vanity :  In  (or  oti]  idleness,  in  vain  (cf. 
IDLE  sb.  ib).  Obs. 

c  825  1  'esp.  1'salter  iv.  3  To  hwon  lufiaS  50  idelnisse,  and 
soecatS  leasunge.  Ibid.  cxxvi[ij.  i  NemSe  dr>-hten  timbrie 
hus,  in  idelnisse  winnaS  Sa  timbriaS  5a.  1303  R.  BRUNNE 
Haiiiil.  Synne  756  Swere  nat  hys  name  yn  ydulnesse.  1340 
Ayenb.  164  Salomon  . .  zayde  his  dom  ine  zuiche  manere, 
4  ydelnesse,  ydelnesse,  ydelnesse,  and  al  bet  ich  izi  is  ydel- 
nesse'.  1398  TRP.VISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R,  xix.  cxvi.  (1495)  919 
It  is  not  sayd  in  ydelnesse  (thou  hast  made  all  in  nombre 
weyghte  and  mesure).  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3323  Ye  may  wele 
. .  Youre  wordis  waste  in  idilnesse, 

2.  Groundlessness,  worthlessness  ;  triviality ;  in- 
eptitude, futility. 

1645  BOATE  Irel.  .V,ii.  Hist.  (1652*  56  \Vho  seeth  not  the 
idleness  of  that  fiction  concerning  a  certain  Fountain  [etc.]? 
1758  H.  WALPOLK  Catal.  Roy.  Authors  (1759)  II.  17  Who. . 
could  accommodate  their  minds  to  the  utmost  idlenesses 
oflitterature.  1885  SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Ref.  3!  Ch. 
Div.  361  The  idleness  of  the  proceedings  will  be  afterwards 
discovered. 

1 3.  Light-headedness,  imbecility  ;  delirium  ;  also 
folly,  foolishness,  silliness.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1536  TIN-DALE  Anmi.  More  etc.  (18501  282  Interpreted  .. 
as  spoken  of  idleness  of  the  head,  by  the  reason  of  sickness. 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  The  sayde 
cauteres  applyed  to  the  sayd  places  auayleth  to  ydlenes, 
fallynge  euyli,  paynes  of  the  heade.  1612-15  Br.  HALL 
Contempt.,  O.  T.  xvm.  iv,  What  an  idleness  it  is  for  foolish 
hypocrites  to  hope  they  can  dance  in  a  net,  unseen  of 
heaven  !  1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  181  This  Fever 
. .  accompanied  with . .  idleness  or  raving,  and  restlessness 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  idle  or  un- 
occupied ;  want  of  occupation ;  habitual  avoid- 
ance of  work,  inactivity,  indolence  ;  an  instance  of 
this.  (Now  the  ordinary  sense.) 

Bread  of  idleness,  bread  not  earned  by  labour ;  cf.  idle 
bread  (IDLE  a.  4  c}. 

ciooo  Eccl.  Just.  §  3  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  404  Seo  ydelnes 
is  bsre  sawle  feond.  c  1205  LAV.  24913  Idelnesse  makeS  mon 
his  monscipe  leose.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  233  Suer- 
dome  &  Idilnes  forto  fle.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  m.  lix.  i  ^7 


his  pencill  was  never  dne,  but  still  drawinge  _ 

SHAKS.  Ant.  ty  Cl.  \.  iv.  76  Tis  time  we  twaine  Did  .shew 
our  selues  i'  th'  Field ..  Pompey  Thriues  in  our  Idlenesse. 
1611  BIBLE  Prov.  xxxi.  27  She  looketh  well  to  the  waves  uf 
her  housholde,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idlenesse  [C' 
her   bred   with  ydilnes].      1711    STEELE  Sfect.   No.  96  F  3 

I.L;  at  Dice  with  other  Servants,  and  the  like  Idle- 

1751  JOHNSON   Rambler  No.  153  p  3  Unable  to 

support  any  of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 

y  of  idleness.  1856  FROL-DK  /list.  F.ng.  (1858)  I.  i.  51 
The  state,  .insisted  as  us  natural  right  that  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idleness. 

Idler   M-dlaj).     [f.  IDLE  v.  +  -EK!.] 
1.  One  who  idles  or  is  idle ;  one  who  spends  his 
time  in  idleness;  an  indolent  person. 
(It  has  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  periodical.) 
'534  T.  DORSET  in  Suppress.  Monasteries  (Camden)  36, 
I  havyngnothyng  to  doo,  as  an  idler  went  to  I.ambhethe  to 
the  byshopis  place,  lo  see  what  newis.     1687  CONGREVE  Old 
\.  i.  Come,  come,  leave  business  to  idlers,  and  wisdom 
!,  :  they  have  need  of 'em.     1758  JOHNSON  (title)  The 
Idler.     1781  COWPF.R  Ketirem.  681  An  idler  is  a  wat«.h  lh.it 

less  if  it  goe- 
1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trumf.fiS^  202  All  rich  idlers  may 
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be  termed  the  representatives  of  former  industry  and  talent. 
1862  TYN-DAU.  Mountaineer.  i.  5  Had  I  not  been  a  worker 
previous  to  my  release  from  London,  I  could  not  now  have 
been  so  glad  an  idler.  1874  GREFN.S/W^  //«/.ix.§j},  616  To 
all  outer  seeming  Charles  was  the  most  consummate  of  idlers. 

2.  Naiit.  '  A  general  designation  for  all  those 
on  board  a  ship-of-war,  who,  from  being  liable  to 
constant  day  duty,  are  not  subjected  to  keep  the 
night-watch1  (Smyth  Sailor  s  \\'ord-bk.    ;  on  board 
a  whaler,  one  who  is  not  required  to  assist  in  the 
capture  of  whales  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1794  KELSON  30  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)1.464  The 
Agamemnon  cannot  get  under  weigh  :  she  has  only  her 
boats'  crews  and  Maltese,  besides  idlers.  1819  J.  H.  VAUX 
Man.  I.  xx.  229  It  was  but  fair  that  I  should  sleep  every 
nightj  as  all  persons  under  the  denomination  of  'Idlers' 
invariably  do  in  king's  ships.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast 
it.  3  Having  called  up  the  *  idlers ',  namely,  carpenter, 
cook,  steward,  etc.  i88a  NARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  98 
Marines,  Idlers  or  Daymen. 

3.  Machinery,  An  idle  wheel :  see  IDLE  a.  5  b. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

Idlesby :  see  IDLEBY. 

I'dleset.  Sc.  [f.  IDLE  a.  +  (app.)  SET  ,^.,  in 
sense  of '  setting,  putting'.]  The  condition  of  being 
reduced  to  idleness ;  want  of  employment. 

1591  R.  BRUCE  Sertu.  Kirk  Edin.  Yviija  Ane  verie 
slight  object  or  short  idleset  will  enkindle  them.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  329  That  na  true 
vertue  war  able  to  hurt  the  body  sa  niekle  as  ydleset  or 
ryches.  1830  GALT  Laivrie  T.  vn.  ii.  (1849)  308  Idleset 
was  to  me  a  poor  trade.  1856  MRS.  OLIPHAXT  Katie 
Stewart  36  Lady  Anne  hersel  is  never  held  in  such  idleset. 

Idleship  (aixTIJIp).     Forms  :  see  IDLE  a.     [f. 
IULI-:  a.  -H-SHIP.] 
fl.  Vanity (=  IDLENESS  i);  in  idleship^  in  vain. 

a  1250  Prm<.  All/red  286  in  O.  E.  Misc.  120  Idilschipe 
and  ouer-prute  pat  lerejj  yong  wif  vuele  (?ewes.  c  1315  SHORE- 
HAM  93  Take  naujt  hys  name  in  ydelschepe.  1357  Lay 
Folks  Catech.  183  The  secund  commandement  biddes  us 
noght  take  In  ydelship,  ne  in  vayne  the  name  of  our  god. 

t 2.   Inactivity,  want  of  occupation,  indolence. 

1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  534  Ydelship.  .makes  men  lathe  to 
begyn  any  gode  dedis.  1390  GOWER  Con/,  II.  59  If  I  mighte 
spede_With  any  maner  besinesse,  There  shulde  me  none 
Idelship  Departen  from  her  ladyship.  1496  Dives  $-  Panf. 
(W.  de  W.)  vi.  xiv.  255  The  wyse  man  sayth  That  ydel- 
shyppe  hath  taught  moche  malyce. 

3.  As  a  mock  title,  after  lordship,  etc. 

1860  Luck  Ladysmede  (1862)  I.  80  Here  I  find  your  young 
idleship  . .  holding  a  fool's  court  of  japers  and  talemongers 
as  usual.  1865  K.  H.  DIGBV  Short  Poems  u866)  24  But  to 
write  verses  I  have  taken,  In  hopes  your  idleship  to  waken. 

Idles 36  (M-dles).  arch.  Also  idless.  [A 
pseudo-antique  formation  from  IDLE  a. ;  see  -ESS^. 

App.  fashioned  after  hnmblesse  ;  the  igth  c.  romantic  use 
dates  from  Scott.] 

Idleness,  viewed  in  a  poetic  or  romantic  light ; 
dole e  far  niente. 

1596"  SI-ENSRR F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  31  My  daies  I  haue  not  lewdly 
spent,  Nor  spilt  the  blossome  of  my  tender  year<.<  It, 
ydlesse.  1748  THOMSON  Cast.  Indol.  i.  v,  As  Idless  fancied 
in  her  dreaming  mood.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  \.  ii,  The 
tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all.  1812  BYRON  C/t. 
Har.  ii.  xciv,  Who  thus  . .  Hath  soothed  thine  idlesse  with 
inglorious  lays.  1848  LYTTON  Harold  xi.  iv,  The  game  . . 
which  amused  the  idlesse  of  that  age.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  38  Necks  soften  of  oxen  in  idlesse.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Xt.-caj>  160  Till  Norman  idlesse 
stock  our  England  too. 

I'dleteth,  i'dlety.  Sc.  and  north,  [f.  IDLE 
a.  The  suffix  is  app.  the  Romanic  -TY,  which  has  a 
Sc.  variant  -teth ;  cf.  DAINTETH,]  =  IDLENESS  4. 

1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  74  Sen  that  tyme  is  sic 
a  precious  thing..  Flee  ydilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat. 
1591  R.  BRUCE  Serw.  Kirk  Edin.  An  vijb,  The  mintslerie 
is  a  worke  and  no  idleteth.  1808-80  JA.MIESON,  Idlety,  idle- 
ness. Idleties,  idle  frolics.  Aberd.  1865  B.  BRIER  LEY 
IrkdaU  II.  13  He're  a  bit  gan  to  idlety. 

Idling:  see  at  end  of  IDLE  v. 

Idlish    ai'dlij),  a.  rare.     Somewhat  idle. 

1865  CARI.VLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vi.  IX.  109  Not  pleasant  . . 
to  an  idlish  man  in  weak  health. 

Idly  (ai'dli),  adv.  Forms:  i  fdellice,  4  ide- 
liche,  idillich,  idili,  ydilly,  6  idlelie,  ydlelye, 
id-,  ydelly,  idiely,  idlie,  6-7  idely,  6-8  idlely, 
6-  idly  [f.  IDLE  a.  +  -LY  2.] 

1.  Vainly,  in  vain  ;  uselessly ;  frivolously,  care- 
lessly, ineffectively  (cf.  IDLE  a.,  senses  2-3). 

cZ»s  /"«/.  Psalter  Ixxxviii.  48  [Ixxxix.  47]  Nales  soSlice 
idellice  [L.  vane]  3u  jesettes  beam  monna.     c  1380  \V\ 
S,-nn.  Sel.  \Vks.  II.  341  panne  Crist  hadde  died  for  nou^t 
and  ideliche,  wibouten  cause.     1381  —  Dent,  v.  n  Thow 
shall  not  mystaak  the  name  of  the  Lord  thi  God  idillich. 
1565  JEWKL  Def.  Apol.  n6n)  262  If  ye  list  to  cauill.  .and.. 
idlely  to  play  with  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  ancient 
Fathers.    1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.\\.  xi.  122  [It]  is  not  a  thins 
so  slightly  to  be  passed  ouer,  as  many  may  idlely  IHKL 
1700  ASTRY  tr.  Saavedra-Faxardo  II.  89  When  a  Prince 
idlely  squanders  away  his  subjects  fortunes.     1764  G<n 
Trav.  256  Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away.     1807  <  1. 
CHALMERS   Caledonia    \.   \.   iv.    121    Stukeley   idly   placed 
Colania,  at  Colechester,  or  Peebles.     1842  AIRS.  BROWSINC 
C,rk.   Chr.   Poets  (1863)   70  Our  heart    is    stirred,    am1 
'  idly  '.     1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  v.  n  Then  once  heedfully 
counted  all  the  thousands,  We'll  uncount  them  as  idly. 

T"  b.  Incoherently  (from  affection  of  the  brain), 
deliriously.  06s. 

.  '.565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Aliena  /.*/»/,.. to  speake 
idiely  in  sickenesse.  a  1601  ?MARSTON  Pasquil  $  Kath. 
111-93  My  brother  will  not  Hue  long,  he  talkes  idlely  ah. 


IDOL. 

1631  tr.  Bruers  Praxis  Mtd.  399  They  which  talk  idlely 
with  aniazednes.  .for  the  most  p;irt  uir. 

2.  In  an  idle  or  lazy  way  ;  without  working  ;  in- 
actively, indolently  (cf.  IDLE  a.,  senses  4-6), 

1375  IJARBOfR  Bruce  iv.  411  Othir  syndry  seid  thame  by, 
As  thai  war  masteris,  ydilly.  1518  TINDALK  Obcd.  Chr. 
Man  Wks.  (1573)  154/2  To  get  thee  into  a  den,  and  lyue 
idlely,  profitable  to  no  man.  1547  Act  i  /.,/:<'.  /  7,  c.  3  §  10 
Going  loitering  idlely  about.  1613  Pi  RCHAS  Pilgt 
(1614)309  They.. live  idly  upon  alines.  1651  ISAACKSOMU) 
Fullers  AM  AW/rM  Anthavcs  (1867'  II.  160  He  lived  not 
idlely.  1736  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  81  He  that  idly 
loses  five  shillings'  worth  of  time,  loses  five  shillings.  1808 
SCOTT  Mtirni.  vr.  x.\,  And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now? 
1874  GREHN  Short  ffist.  iii.  §  5.  139  Sheriffs  had  stood  idly 
by  while  the  violence  uas  done. 

1 1 -do,  v.  Obs.  [OK.  gdtn  to  put,  do,  make,  = 
Q&.giddn,  OHG.  gititony  f.  d6n  to  Do.]  trans,  nnd 
intr.  To  do. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  Eallum  bam  godum  be  seni^  mon 
ftCdeJ?  his  baem  nehstan.     a  1000  Andreas  342  Hwset  bu  us 
to  duguSum  gedon  wille.     c  1000  Afs.  Gosp.  Luke  XM 
Jif  bu  si  iudea  ciniiiij,  gedo  be  halne.     c  1175  Latnfr. 
29  He  nule  nefre  mare  eft  gedon  beo  sunnen.     c  1205  LAV. 
3612  Al  heo  iduden  efter  hire  lare. 

I-do,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Do  v. 

Idocrase  (oi-d<?kr^s).  A/m.  [a.  F.  idocrasc 
(Haiiy  1/96),  f.  Gr.  tTSos  form,  figure  +  ttpaon 
mixing,  mixture  (see  CBASIS).]  =  VESCVIAMU;. 

1804  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  Fonrcroy's  Chein.  II.  415  The 
idocra^e  is  met  with  among  the  substances  ejected  from 
volcanos.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  516  Several  remark- 
able parasitic  stones;  such  as  i.  The  f-'esuvian  of  Werner, 
and  t^ocruHofHauy.  1844  ALGER  Min.  30  Idocrase  occurs 
crystallized,  either  solitary  or  in  groups.  1879  RUTLKV 
Study  Rocks  x.  142  Idocrase  or  Vesuvian  is  in  its  chemical 
composition  closely  allied  to  the  lime-alumina  garnets. 

I -clodded,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  Don  v. 

I-do;t:  see  VDOUGHT. 

Idol  (ai'dsl,  oi'd'l),  sb.     Forms  :    a.  3  ydele, 

idele,  4  idel.  0.  4-6  ydol(e,  5-6  ydoll,  5-7  idoll, 

6  idole,  4-  idol.     [ME.  a.  OF.  id(e}le,  and  idole, 

ad.  late  L.  tddl-iim  (also  idSl-ttm  in  Prudentius  c  400, 
Sedulius  c  4/0),  image,  form,  spectre,  apparition,  in 
eccl.  use  *  idol ',  a.  Gr.  ftSa)\ov  image,  phantom, 
idea,  fancy,  likeness,  in  LXX  'idol',  f.  <feos  form, 
shape.  The  early  OF.  idele >  idle  (nth  c.),  represent 
the  Latin  rdShtm^  the  accentuation  following  that 
of  the  Greek.  The  current  Fr.  idole  was  adapted 
in  1 3th  c.  from  L.  fdolum.] 

The  order  of  appearance  of  the  senses  in  English  does 
not  correspond  to  their  original  development  in  Greek, 
where  the  sequence  was  apparently  :  '  appearance,  phantom, 
unsubstantial  form,  image  in  water  or  a  mirror,  mental 
image,  fancy,  material  image  or  statue ',  and  finally,  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  use,  image  of  a  false  god'.  In 
English  this  last  was,  under  religious  influence, the  earliest, 
and  in  ME.  the  only  =ense;  hence  (as  also  in  Fr.)  came 
sense  2.  These  are  the  only  popular  uses  of  the  word.  The 
other  uses  are  i6th  c.  adoptions  of  earlier  Greek  senses, 
often  however  coloured  by  association  with  sense  i. 
I.  From  Jewish  and  Christian  use. 

1.  An  image  or  similitude  of  a  deity  or  divinity, 
used  as  an  object  of  worship :  applied  to  those 
worshipped  by  pagans,  whence,  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage, =  false  god,  a  fictitious  divinity  which  ( is 
nothing  in  the  world1  (i  Cor.  viii.  4). 

c  1150  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1871  Gpdes  Sat  rachel  hadde  stolen  . . 
And  o5re  ydeles  brojt  fro  sichem.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11759 
Al  bair  idels  in  a  stund  Grouelings  fel  vnto  be  grund.  1340- 
70  Alex.  <y  Dind.  754  For  jour  ydil  idplus  don  gou  ille 
wirche.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  viii.  4  We  witen  for  an  ydol  is 
no  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  ther  is  no  God  but  oon. 
1388  —  ll'istt.  xiv.  8  But  the  idol  [1382  maurnet]  which  is 
maad  bi  hond  is  cursid,  bothe  it,  and  he  that  made  it.  1484 
CAXTON  Fal'tes  of  sEsob  vi,  A  man  whiche  had  in  his  hows 
an  ydclle  the  whiche  oftyme  he  adoured  as  his  god.  1553 
EDEN  Treat.  Neive  fiid.  (Arb.)  17  Y°  priestes  which  seruc 
y  Idols  are  had  in  chiefe  reuerence.  1600  J.  PORV  tr. 
Leo's  Africa  i.  6  Some  are  Gentiles  which  worship  Idols  ; 
others  of  the  sect  of  Mahumet.  1651  HOBBUS  Leviatk,  iv.  xiv. 
'1839)  650  But  the  name  of  idol  is  extended  yet  further  in 
Scripture,  to  signify  also  the  sun,  or  a  star,  or  any  other 
creature,  visible  or  invisible,  when  they  are  worxhippt:d 
for  gods.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magici.i.  (1840)  27  Their  dumb 
idols,  whom  they  called  by  the  name  of  the  holy  gods.  1840 
CARLYLF.  Heroes  iv.  (1858)  275  Idol  is  Eidolon,  a  thing  seen, 
a  symbol.  It  is  not  God,  but  a  Symbol  of  God  ;  and  perhaps 
one  may  question  whether  any  the  most  benighted  mortal 
ever  took  it  for  more  than  a  Symbol.  1860  PVSEY  Min. 
Proph.  51  To  say  th.it  it  was  made,  was  to  deny  that  it  w.-i^. 
God.  Hence  the  prophets  so  often  urge  this  special  proof 
of  the  vanity  of  idok. 

b.  Applied  polemically  to  images  or  figures  of 
divine  beings  and  saints,  and.  more  generally,  to  any 
material  object  of  adoration  in  a  Christian  church. 

1545  HRISKLOW  Com  pi.  52  [He]  set  vp  in  the  same  j 
another   idol  of  S.    lohan   Kaptyst.     1554    T.  SAMI-SON  in 
Strype  Keel.  Aleut.   (1721)   III.  App.  xviii.  47  Out  of  tlu\ 
mischievous   idol   the    mass.     1566   in    Peacock    Etig.   Ch. 
Furniture  (1866)  44  One  Rood  with  Marie  and  John  and 
the  rest  of  such  Idolles  was  brent.     Ibid.  45  Item  an  Idoll 
of  all  hulowes — cut  in  peces  by  Mr.  William  ffearnes  a  year 
past.      1598  J.  DICKKNSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  122  Like 
to  Idols,  fay-mens  bookes.     1608-11    I!i>.  HALL.£|to/.  i.  vi. 
Wks.  (1627)  284  The  famous  Kentish  idoll  mon^d  JILT  eyes 
and  hands  oytAOMSOcret  gimmers  which  now euery puppet- 
play  can  imitate.     1630  (title)  The  Great  Idol  of  the  A 
overthrown;  a  Sermon.  .By  a  Protestant.    1839  KFK;I, 
i/ist.  I  '  '  nro  wt-re  <-->.) 

at  St.  Paul\  whither  also  were  brought  M  m  all 

parts  of  the  country. 


IDOL. 

fc.  A    representation   of  a  deity  under   some 
monstrous  and  non-natur.il  form.    06s. 

(-1400  MAT-NDEV.  xv.  (1839!  164  Summe  worschipen  symu- 
l;n  res  and  summe  ydoles.  But  betwene  Symulacres  and 
ydoles  is  a  gret  difference.  For  symulacres  ben  ymages  made 
after  lyknesse  of  men  or  of  wommen,  or  of  the  sonne,  or  of 
the  mono,  or  of  ony  he-it,  or  of  ony  kyndely  thing.  And 
ydoles,  is  an  yiTKt-e  made  of  lewed  willeof  man,  bat  man  may 
not  fynden  among  kyndely  thinges.  As  an  ymage  }>ai  hath 
iiij  hedes,  on  of  a  man.  another  of  an  hors,  or  of  an  ox,  or 
of  sum  oj>er  best  bat  no  man  hath  seyn. 

2.  fig.  Any  thing  or  person  that  is  the  object  of 
excessive  or  supreme  devotion,  or  that  usurps  the 
place  of  God  in  human  affection,  a.  A  thing. 

I '55?  ^-  1-  iGenev. t  i  John  v.  21  Habes  kepe  your  seines 
from  idoles.]  1562  A.  SCOTT  Poems  'S.  T.  S.)  i.  119  In  sum 
hartis  is  gravit  new  agane  Ane  image,  callit  cuvatyce  of 
geir  ;  Now,  to  -  \pell  bat  idoll..  God  gif  pe  grace.  1639'!'. 
BRt'Gis  tr.  ( \ivms'  Mt»;  A'f/tit.  351  It  is  only  to  save  their 
purses  that  mettle,  whereof  they  make  their  Idoll.  1706 
I'nu.LiPS  '.ed.  Kersey.  /</<>/,. .any  Object  of  one's  Fondness. 
1737  [S.  BERINGTON]  (;.  Hi  Lucca's  Mem.  4  Money,  the  Idol 
of  other  People,  was  the  least  of  his  Care.  1771  MACKENZIE 
Man  Feel,  xviii,  (iBov  40  His  darling  idol,  was  the  honour 
of  a  soldier.  1831  BRKWSTKR  Ncivton  (18551  II.  **»•  286  Me 
tells  him  that  space  is  now  the  idol  of  Englishmen. 
b.  A  person  so  adored. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  iv.  144  Pro.  Was  this  the  Idoll, 
that  you  worship  so  ?  I'al.  F.II--II  she.  1639 'I'.  HRUGIS  tr. 
{.'awns'  Mar.  A'i'itif.  270  Whom  slice  openly  cals  ln-r 
servant,  and  makes  of  him  her  Idoll.  1797  BI-RUK  C\>rr.  IV. 
433  They  who  make  a  man  an  idol,  when  he  is  off  his 
pedestal  will  treat  him  with  all  the  contempt  with  which 
blind  and  angry  worshippers  treat  an  idol  that  is  fallen. 
1820  W.  I  RVINC  Sketch  fit:.  1 .  44  How  can  she  bear  neglect  ? 
she  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece 
VI.  Hi.  266  A  hero  who  was  the  idol  of  his  army. 
II.  From  classical  Greek  (and  Latin)  use. 

t  3.  An  image,  effigy,  or  figure  of  a  person  or 
thing;  esp.  a  statue.  06s. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'J  115  The  citezens  of  Orleaunce, 
had  buylded  in  the  honor  of  her,  an  Image  or  an  Idole. 
1583  STANYHURST  &neis  n.  (Arb.)  51  He  rash  charged  with 
launce  thee  mystical  idol.  1591  SPENSER  Ruins  Rome  v, 
Her  brave  writings  , .  In  spight  of  time  . .  Doo  make  her 
Idole  through  the  world  appeare.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec. 
Intell.  iii.  11028)  72  His  Idoll  was  after  his  death  honored 
prayed  and  sacrificed  vnto. 

t  b.  A  counterpart,  likeness,  imitation;  B=!MACR 
sb.  4,  4  c.  06s. 

1590  SPENSER  /-.  Q.  ir.  ii.  41  Men  ..  Doe  her  adore..  As  th' 
Idole  of  her  makers  great  magnificence.  1641  Chapman'' s 
Bussy  D^Ambois  Plays  187311.61  So  women.  .Are  the  most 
perfect  Idols  [1607  images]  of  the  Moone.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vi.  ID:  Th'  Apostat  in  his  Sun-bright  Chariot  sate, 
Idol  of  Majestic  Divine. 

|'C.  Aspect, appearance,  likeness;  =  IMAGE  s6.$. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discor.  U'itc/tcr.  xv.  ii.  118861  325  Orobas 
cometh  foorth  like  a  horsse,  but  when  he  putteth  on  him 
a  mans  idol,  he  talketh  of  divine  vertue. 

f4.  An  inert  inactive  person  (who  has  the  form, 
without  the  proper  activity  or  energy,  of  a  man). 
-  F.  idole  i  but  in  Eng.  naturally  associated  with 
idle  =  Ini.ER.  Obs. 

1579  TOM  SON  Calvin's  Srrw.  Tim.  238/1  It  is  not  an 
honour  of  idlenesse,  to  bee  called  to  this  state,  and  therfore 
that  he  must  not  play  the  idoll,  but.  .must  giue  himselfe  to 
it . .  and  take  pajnes  about  it. 

5.  A  visible   but    unsubstantial   appearance,  an 
image  caused  by  reflexion  as  in  a  mirror,  an  in- 
corporeal phantom. 

1563  \V.  FLLKK  Meteors  (16401  41  b,  Men  have  seen.. two 
Sunnes  .  .They  are  nothing  else  but  Idols  or  Images  of  the 
Sunne,  represented  in  an  equall . .  watry  cloud,  c  1611  CHAI*- 
MAN//rWxxm.  94,  I  see  we  have  a  soul  In  th' underdwell- 
ings,  and  a  kind  of  man-resembling  idol.  1676  HOBBF.S 
/Am  (1677)  344  In  hell  there  souls  are,  though  they  have  no 
ti>-arts,  Hut  idols  only  are,  and  forms  of  men.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  784  By  the  Idol  of  the  Soul  Plotinus 
seems  to  mean,  an  Airy  or  Spirituous  Body.  1822  SHELLEV 
Faust  ii.  386  It  is  an  enchanted  phantom,  A  lifeless  idol. 
1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  Jekylf  x,  114,  I  looked  upon  that  ugly 
idol  [his  image]  in  the  glass. 

6.  A  mental  fiction  ;  a  phantasy  or  fancy. 

1577  VAUTROITILMHR  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  123  In  their 
heart  they  stablish,  not  the  righteousnes  of  the  lawe  . .  but 
a  mere  fantasie  and  an  Idoll  of  the  lawe.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's 
I 'tin.  Arts  335  They  frame  to  themselves  ..  so  many  Idols 
and  Phantomes  of  their  own  Imaginations  about  divine 
things.  1899  FINDLAV  in  Expositor  Feb.  94  They  hold  and 
grasp  the  very  God  in  Christ,  and  are  no  longer  mocked 
with  vain  idols  and  phantoms  of  blessedness. 

b.  Logic.  A  false  mental  image  or  conception  ; 
a  false  or  misleading  notion ;  a  fallacy  ;  =  I  DOLT;  M  2. 

!i6ao  BACON:  we /datum.}  1678  CCDWORTH  Intell.  Syst. 
i.  v.  §  5.  884  But  this  is  a  mere  iiiolum  sflecus,  an  idol  of 
the  cave  or  den.  'Ibid.  886  This  is  but  another  idol  of  the 
Atheists  den.  1733  SHAW  tr.  Bacons  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph. 
xxxix,  Theie  are  four  Kinds  of  Idols  that  possess  the  Mind 
of  Man.  ..  We  will.,  call  the  first  Kind,  Idols  of  the  Tribe  ; 
the  second,  Idols  of  the  Den\  the  third,  Idols  of  the 
Market  \  and  the  fourth,  Idols  of  the  Theatre.  1785 
REID  lute!!.  Pwers  vr.  viii.  fi-,a  To  every  bias  of  the 
understanding,  by  which  a  man  may  be  misled  in  judging, 
or  drawn  into  error,  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  name  of  idol. 
1877  Cos'DER  Btis.  Faith  ii.  81  Impenetrability,  so  con- 
tidi-ntly  assumed  a^  a  self-evident  primary  property  of 
matter  . .  is  seen  to  be  an  idol  of  our  imagination. 

1 7.  A  fictitious  personation  ;  a  counterfeit,  sham  ; 
a  pretender.  (By  Spenser  used  of  a  magic  counter- 
feit.) Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  viii.  n  To  walke  the  woodes  with 
that  his  Idole  faire.  1611  SPEKII  /fist.  C,t.  Brit.  i\.  xx.  f 17 
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She  well  knew  that  tins  Lambert  was  but  .in  Idoll,  hammered 
out  of  the  hot  braine  of  that  Boutefew  Ki.-h.u<l  Simo  .  yel 
shee  erabmceth  tli«-  occasion,  umnu-nan.  tth  the  Imposture. 
1612  DAVIES  If/tfJretoHtittc,  (,  ,  ,  two  idol*  or 

counterfeits  which  were  set  up  against  dim  in  the  bej;i 
ofhis  reign.  1611  BACOM///W.  /  77,29  He  knew  the  pretended 
PlanUgenet  to  be  but  an  Idoll.     1660  FI-LLEH  Mixt  Con- 
tempi.  (1841)  252  King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  much  troubled 
with  idols,  .pitiful  persons  who  pretended  themselves  princes. 

f  8.  The  phrase  idol  shepherd  used  in  Zech.  xi.  i  7 
in  Geneva  Bible  and  1611  (where  the  Vulg.  has 
O pastor  tt  idohtm,  LXXof  irotpaivovTc?  TO.  /idra<a, 
and  the  Revised  Version  of  1885  'worthless  shep- 
herd'), was  frequently  used  in  1 7th  c.  polemics, 
sometimes  with  allusion  to  idolatry,  sometimes 
with  idol  taken  as  = '  counterfeit '  or  *  sham '  (sense 
7),  sometimes  associated  with  idle  (see  sense  4), 
and  so  '  neglectful  of  duty '.  06s. 

1'535  COVERFJALE  Zech.  xi.  17  O  Idols  shepherde,  that 
leaueth  the  llocke.]  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  iVW.,  O  idole 
shepherd  that  leaueth  the  flocke.  1575-85  ARP.  SANDYS 
.Serin.  (Parker  Soc.)  71  Wo  therefore  to  the  idle  and  idol 
pastor.  1590  H.  BARROW  in  Confer,  iii.  55  We  are  ledd 
vnto  Idoles  when  we  are  ledd  vnto  such  Ministers  as  you, 
which.. are  Idole  Shepherds  and  Ministers.  1611  BIBLE 
Zec/i.  xi.  17  Woe  to  the  idoll  shepheard  that  leaueth  the 
flocke.  1611  T.  TAYLOR  Cowm.  Tihts  ii.  i  All  idle,  and 
idoll,  Ministers  that  thrust  themselues  in  for  Pastors,  and 
can  onely  feed  themselues.  1634  CAHHK  ,\V  cs.<,  AtyWr. 
(1849)  «'  Reading  of  homilies  in  the  church  . .  is  said  to  be 
..  but  the  instrument  of  foolish  and  idol  shepherds. 

9.  attrib.  (without  hyphen). 

Often  not  distinguishable  from  the  combinations  in  10. 

c  1585  R.  BROWNK  Ansiv.  Carfwright  33  He  will  haue  . . 
an  Idol  christ  to  be  the  life  of  the  church.  Ibid.  34  What 


124  Placing  there  their  Idoll  Saints  and  Images. 


_  .  Besides,  not  Egypt,  India  ..  more  With 
servile  Awe  their  Idol  King  adore.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  i7th 
Sund.  Trin.  v,  What  idol  shapes  are  on  the  wall  pourtray'd. 
1854  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  III.  51  William  Sells  . .  exhibited. . 
three  sketches  of  an  Idol  Figure  of  Mexican  appearance. 

10.  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.  Of  an  idol,  of  idols, 
as  idol-altar,  -chapel,  -chariot,  -clergy,  -dwelling, 
-figure,  -form,  -graft ht  -house,  -priest,  -procession, 
-prophet,  -room,  -sanctuary,  -service,  -shrine, 
-throne,  b.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  idols 
or  idol-worship,  idolatrous,  as  idol-devotion,  -enjoy- 
ment, -feast,  -fire,  -folly,  -hope,  -hymn,  -ocean, 
-offering,  -pressure,  -sacrifice,  -sin.  c.  appositivc, 
as  idol-block^  -devil,  -gold,  -notion,  -self,  -snake. 

1611  BIBLE  i  Mace.  i.  54  They..builded  *idole  altars 
throughout  the  cities  of  luda.  1860  PrsF.v  Min.  Proplt. 
572  The  dust  of  the  idol-altars  was  cast  into  the  brook 
Kedron.  1613  Pi  urius  Pilgrimage  (1614)  93  To  worship 
.  .not  that  Virgin,  on  Earth  holie,  in  Heaven  glorious ;  but 
these  idol-conceits,  and  *idol-blockes  of  her.  1860  PUSKY 
Min.  Prc-ph.  41  Each  *idol-chapel  ..  which  they  had  multi- 
plied to  their  idols.  16x3  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  142 
They  haue  those  "Idol-chariots,  like  vnto  Towers,  to  the 
drawing  whereof,  many  thousands  of  deuout  persons  put 
their  helping-hand.  1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  iv. 
Decay  226  IJa'l's  "Idol-Clergy  hee  [Jehu]  doth  bring  to 
nought,  1600  Hoi. LAND  Liiy  1355  In  old  time  they  called 
this  '  Idoll-devill,  Yejovis,  because  he  was  deprived  of  all 
power  to  helpe  and  doe  good.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1864)  136  Whicli  [sacrifices]  in  ^Jdoll-deuotion  were  all 
bestowed  after  on  the  poore.  1816  BYRON  C"//.  liar.  in. 
xci,  *Idol-dwe!lings,  Goth  or  Greek.  1860  PUSI.Y  Min. 
Pn>ph.  554  God  would  wring  his  idol-sacrifices  and 
'idol-enjoyments  from  him.  1641  HINDE  J.  Brven  x.\x. 
95  Such  Wakes,  and  '  Idol-Feasts.  1831  Tt  MNVS<>N 
XrOVt  thon  thy  J,andl  69  A  wind  to  puff  your  ""idol-fires, 
And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y. 
5th  Sund.  Easter  vii,  An  "idol  form  of  earthly  gold.  1638 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  'J'rav.  (ed.  2)  297  Whither  the  lustful  I 
Spaniard  brought  it,  with  his  *Idol-go!d  from  ravish  t  Indya. 
1860  I'l-sEY  Min.  Proph.  193  Bethel,  the  centre  of  their 
'idol-hopes.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  1022  To 
sacrifice  at  the  altars  of  their  gods  in  idoll-houses,  that  is 
to  say.  in  their  idol  temples.  1882  Archseol.  Cantiana 
XIV.  103  A  temple  or  idol-house  where  King  Ethelbert 
according  to  the  rites  of  his  tribe  was  wont  to  pray.  1827 
KEBLE  Chr.  }'.  3rd  Sund.  Lent  viii,  What  seem'd  an  *idol 
hymn,  now  breathes  of  thee.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies 
(1665)98  Common  Experience  (the  surest  Corrector  of  all 
"Idol  Notions  and  hasty  Reasonings).  1711  SUM  1 1  sn. 
Charac.  (1737)  I.  60  Having,  .consecrated  in  our-selves 
certain  idol- notions,  which  we  will  never  suffer  to  be 
nnveil'd.  1608  SVI.VKSTKR  Du  Barttis  n.  iv.  in.  Schisiite 
371  A  hundred  Prophets. .  Resist  their  rage,  and  from  sad 
drowning  keep  The  wracked  planks  on  th'  *Idol-Ocean 
deep.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  65  Their  Priests 
collusions  to  make  gaines  of  the  *Idol  offerings.  1634  SIH 
T.  HERBERT  Trar.  187  Truly  these  'Idoll  Priests  are  in 
such  great  esteeme  among  them.  1677  UILHN  Demotiol. 
(1867)  439  He  became  an  idol-priest  in  1'hessalonica.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  140  Sir  lohn  Mandeuile  re- 
porteth  the  same  Historic  of  their  'Idull-Procession,  and 
the  ashes  of  those  voluntary  Martyrs.  1662  STILI.INGFL. 
Orig,  Sacr.  it.  v.  §  2  He  that  prophesied  in  the  name  of  an 
Idol. -this  was  the  "Idol- Prophet.  1605  SVI.VESTER  Du 
Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captainesby]  Contemns  the  Fountains  nf 
God's  sacred  Law,  From  '  Idoll-Puddles  poysoning  drink  to 
draw.  1613  PrRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614'  444  In  the  entries 
of  their  houses  they  have  an  * Idol-roome,  where  they 
Incense  these  Deities  morning  and  evening.  1860  PI-SKY 
A/in.  Proph.  28  Partaking  of  their  *idol-saciii 
idolatrous  rites.  Ibid.  150  That  God  would  desolate  the 
"idol-sanctuaries  of  Israel,  a  1711  KKN  Urania  Poet.  Wk>. 
1721  IV.  485  For  *Idol-self  great  God  dethrones.  1568 
CHFNV  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  117091  I.  lit.  5-2^  Whether., 
a  godly  man  may  be  at  "idol-service  with  hi--  b •><!>,  hi- 


IDOLATER. 

heart  he ing  with  God.  1649  G.  DAXICL  Trinarcli.,  Kicli.  If, 
CCUXVii,  This  'Idol-shrine  ..  can  boast  of  greater  things 
I  liifii  many  Temples  famed.  1608  Hart.is 

n.  iv.  iv.  /V.  ,M'  184  Thou  brought'st  Samari.. 
Sin.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Chrufs  I'ict.  I.  xxi,  Dens  where 
'idol-snakes  delight  Again  to  cover  Satan  from  their  sight. 
a.  objective  and  objective  genitive,  as  ido!- 
treaker,  -maker,  -monger  ;  idol-breaking,  -framing, 
-mongering,  -serving,  e.  instrumental  and  loca- 


. . .__   —n-"    "*-•  .1      tuvji-^u^iiuicu  eyes.       1575 

Cmfut.  Zanders  593  The  idolaters  haue  had  two  generall 
councels  of  their  side,  the  idoll  breaker?  none.  1840 
CAKLYLE//^ro«lv.  (1858)  285  We  are  to  .  otisider  Luther  as 
a  Prophet  Idol-breaker.  1807  Daily  Navs  12  Oct.  6/3  The 
bigoted  Sikander,  whose  *idol-breakinE 


bigoted  hikander  whose  »idol-breal<ing  zeal  procured  him 
the  title  of  But-Shikan,  or  '  Iconoclast'.  1677  (".ALE  Crt 
(..entiles  in.  33  It  drew  their  -Idol-framing  hearts  to  set 


,       ,       —  ••  .uu.-vjuu,  iicc  uciummtui 

both  an    Idol-maker,  and  an  Idol  it  selfe.    1612-15  HP.  H»i  I 
Cmtempl.,  O.  T.  xvm.   i,   Abandon    thn.se  "idol-mongers^ 


restore  devotion  to  her  purity.  1889  C.  EmvARnES  Sardinia 
184  Mdol-mongering  was  a  profitable  line  of  life.  1605 
SYLVESTER  D»  fiartus  n.  iii.  in.  Law  1121  ("Idol-prone) 
example  leading  them.  1606  Iliiti.  n.  iv.  ir.  Magni/icencr 
645  "Idol-serving  Nile.  1605  IHd,  n.  iii.  n .  (.'aftaina  217 
This  *Idol-wedded  Town. 

f.  Special  comb  :  idol's  day,  a  day  on  which 
an  idol  is  honoured  ;  idol-shell,  a  tropical  mollusc 
of  the  family  Ampullariidx. 

1671  MII.TON  Samson  1297  This  Idol's  day  hath  been  to 
thee  no  day  of  rest.  1861  P.  P.  CARI-ENTEK  Mollnaa 
(Cent.1,  The  true  ampullarias,  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  and  are  called  idol-shells  by  the  Indians. 

t  I'dol,  v-  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.J  trans.  To 
make  an  idol  of;  to  idolize.  (See  alsoquot.  1644.) 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  ii.  II.  Babylon  20  Good 
princes.  .Who  idol  not  their  pearly  scepter's  glory.  1607 
Lingua  II.  ii.  D  iij,  And  when  they  haue  thus  Idold  her  la 
lady-love]  like  Pigmalion,  they  fall  downe  and  worship  her. 
1644  ABP.  MAXWELL  Sacrosancta  Reg.  Maj.  xi.  115  They 
Idoled  the  Covenant  so  much,  that  they  would  renounce 
God,  if  he  would  not  be.  .the  God  of  the  Covenant.  Ibid. 
xv.  147  He  resolveth  to  Idoll  or  serve  corruptly  the  humour 
and  state  of  the  people  where  he  liveth. 

Idola :  see  IDOLI;M. 

t  I'dolant.   [f.  IDOL  v.  +  -ANTI.]    =  IDOLATER. 

1592  SYLVESTKR  Tri.  Faith  iii,  A  countlesse  hoasl  of 
craking  Idolants  By  Esay's  faith  is  here  confounded  all. 

t  Idola'ster,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5 
ydolastre,  -aster,  6  idolastre,  (-estour),  7  idol- 
aster,  [a.  OF.  idolastre  (now  iJolAtre),  var.  (by 
confusion  with  suffix  -astre,  -&tre)  of  idol-.yJolatrc : 
see  IDOLATER.] 

A.  sb.  An  early  equivalent  of  IDOLATER  i . 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  'J'.  f  675  What  difference  is  bitwixe 
an  ydolastre  [v.r.  ydolaster]  and  an  Auaricious  man.  f  1430 
I.vnc.  .Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  139  Or  Austin  cam,  we 
slombryd  in  dirknesse,  Lyk  ydolastres.  1503  HAN  is, 
Rxainp.  Virt.  vii.  St.  54  In  whiche  tyme  they  were  ydole- 
stours.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  l-'ardle  Facions  n.  xi.  237  His 
[Mahomet's]  father  was  an  idolastre  after  the  maner  of  the 
heathen.  1616  BI.LLOKAR,  IdoListcr,  an  Idolater. 

B.  adj.  Idolatrous.     (OF.  idolastre,  F.  idolatrc, 
primarily  adj.) 

1584  HUDSON  Judith  iv.  358  Her  yv'ry  neck  and  brest  of 
alaliaslre  Made  Heathen  men  of  her  more  idolastre. 

Idolater  (aidfj-latsj).  Forms :  a.  4  ydo- 
latrour,  4-6  ydolatrer,  4-7  idolatrer,  (6  ydol-, 
idolatrar).  0.  6  ydolatre,  -ater,  -atour,  idola- 
ter, 7-  idolater,  6-  idolater.  [Gr.  eiocuAo  Xdr^s 
(N.T.),  idol-worshipper,  gave  eccl.  L.  (Tertullian) 
Uololatres,  later  -latra  ^see  IDOLOLATER^,  shortened 
in  Romanic  to  idola'lra  (Sp.,  Pg.  idola'tra,  It. 
idola'tro),  OF.  idolatre,  ydolatre,  whence  (by  con- 
fusion with  the  suffix  -nstre,  -ttlre)  idolastre,  idolatre 
(see  IDOLASTKK).  Our  o  form  idolatrer,  -tour,  was 
either  f.  OF.  idolatre  +  agent-suffix  -er,  -our.  or  was 
a  native  formation  from  iJolatr-y  (cf.  astronom  y, 
-er,  etc.)  with  same  suffix  ;  the  0  form  idolater, 
-our,  was  either  a  phonetic  simplification  of  iJa/a- 
ti-er.  -our,  or  ad.  F.  idolatre,  idolatre.] 

1.  A  worshipper  of  idols  or  images ;  one  who 
pays  divine  honours  to  an  image  or  representation 
of  a  god,  or  to  any  natural  object  as  a  deity. 

a.  t  1380  \VvcLit  irks.  (1880)  88  pes  wickid  ydolatrours. 
1381  —  i  Cor.  x.  7  Neithir  be  a,e  maad  ydolatreris  (that  is, 
worschipcris  of  false  mawmetis).  c  1449  PKCOCK  Kepr.  it. 
iii.  153  Vsers  of  ymagis  ben  ydolatrers.  1474  CAXTON 
Clitsse  63  They  forgid  ydolles  and  were  ydolatreres.  1516 
1'ilgr.  1'crf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  194  drought  v|j  in  Euipt 
amonge  ydolatrars.  1557  N.  T.  <Genev.)  Efh.  v.  5  No  .. 
couetous  person,  which  is  an  idolatrer.  1574  N.  DAMEI.  in 
(irosart  Spenser 's  Wks.  I.  422  We  lose  the  love  of  I< 

16*4  J^ONNF.  Devotions  Expostul.  xx.  (ed.  a)  492  The 
present  execution  of  manifest  Idolatrers. 

0.     1516  Pilfr.  Ptrf.   (W.  de  V  takyng  & 

gyuynge  it  to  stockes  and  stones,  as  ydolatres,  woi-i 

pynge  them  for  goddes.     1539  MORF.  A«///.  Snilys  \\'ks. 

Idolaters,  Turkes,   Saracens,  and    Paininis.      c  1540 

/'.  336  in   Ttynnts  Anhnadv.  (18751  App.  i.  Et>  \\'e 

be  called  fornicators  when  tyme  we  be  ydolotors,  &  take 

antychrist  for  our  tied.     1561  WIS^RT  Cert.    Tractates  i. 

\Vks.    1888  1-9  Ignorantis  off  God  and  ydolatouris.     1658 

SIR    T.    HROVVNK  Hydriot.   i  the    K'f^t 
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Idolaters  of  fire.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevenofs  Trav.  in. 
38  It"  these  Indian  Women  be  Idolaters,  they  go  bare-faced  ; 
and  if  Mahometans,  they  are  Vailed.  1710  NORRL 
Prnd.  iii- 123  We  call  them  idolaters. .  who  pay  that  Religious 
Worship  which  is  due  only  to  God,  to  something  else  that 
is  not  God.  1841  KITTO  Bible  Hist.  Palestine  222  Many 
superstitions  . .  of  the  ancient  idolaters.  1852  ROBERTSON 
Ltct.  A/1-  C't'v.  xhii.  (1859)  430  The  idolater  is  not  merely 
he  who  worships  images,  but  he  who  gives  his  heart  to 
something  which  is  less  than  God. 

2.  An  adorer,  idolizer,  devoted  admirer  of  (some 
person  or  thing). 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  ir.  Boaystnaus  Thtat.  ll'orld  O  ij  b,  Old 
covetous  men,  ydolaters  of  their  treasures.  1652  COTTERELL 
Cassandra  vi.  (1676)  343  He  was  a  Lover,  or  rather  an 
Idolater  of  that  sex.  1660  WII.LSFORD  Scales  Cotntn.  Pref. 
A  v,  The  Parasites  of  the  Rich,  or  the  Idolaters  of  Fortune. 
1781  COWPER  Retirem.  220  The  lover  too.  .Tender  idolater 
of  absent  charms.  1884  SWIXBL'RM-.  in  igth  Cent.  Oct.  554 
Had  not  the  idolaters  of  either  [author]  insisted.. on  the 
superior  claims  of  their  respective  favorite. 

Idolathite,  -yte,  erron.  forms  of  IDOLOTHYTE. 

Idolatrer:  see  IDOLATER. 

Idolatress  (sid^-latrc-s).  [f.  IDOLATER  + -ESS.] 

A  female  idolater.     Also _/?£•. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  243  Having  to  wife  an 
Egyptian    Idolatresse.      1667    MILTON  P.  L.    i.   445   That 
uxorious  King,  whose  heart.. Beguil'd  by  fair  Idolatresses, 
fell   To   Idols   foul.     1796  SEWARD  Anccd.  (ed.  3)  III.  26 
Jeanne  was  burnt .  .as  a  sorceress,  an  idolatress,  a  blasphemer 
of  God.     1860  PUSEY  Afin.  Profih.  6o3  The  marriage  with 
idolatresses  brought.. the  profanation  by  their  idolatries. 

Idolatrie  (aidolse-trik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.I,. 
idolatric-us  (15-1 6th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  i-idolatrla^ 
for  idololatria  idolatry  :  see  -1C.  Cf.  F.  idol&trique 
(Littre).]  =next 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.\\.\\\\.  103  This  Idolatric  Deify  ing 
of  the  Sun.  1677  Ibid.  in.  106  Enticed  to  Idolatric  Adora- 
tion. 1716  M.  DAVIES  Atfien.  Brit.  II.  422  Christ . .  would 
look  upon  such  an  Honour,  -to  be  Idolatrick.  [1887  E.  JOHN- 
SON in  Antiqna  Mater  145  The  quarter  whence  the  anti- 
idolatric  movement  came.] 

t  Idolatrical  (sid^lge-trikal),  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry;  idolatrous. 

1550  ?  HOOPER  Exam.  Apparel  ***iv,  We  haue  in  our 
Church  no  publique  worshyppyng  of  Idoltes,  no  Heathenishe 
or  idolatrical  sacrifice.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  iii. 
Wks.  1888  I.  28  He  callis  the  saidis  solenniteis  idolatrical, 
superstitius.  1662  THORSDIKE  Just  Weights  ty  Afens.  xix, 
This  is  demonstration  that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  it  that 
is  idolatrical.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)  177  If  Christ  be 
not  God,  their  worship  of  him  is  idolatrical. 

Hence  t  Idola  trically  adv.)  in  an  idolatrous  way. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  \\.  viii.  103  An  heart  Idolatri- 
cally  inclined. 

t Idola'trious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  med.L. 
idolatri-a  IDOLATRY  +  -ous  :  cf.  indnstri-ons^  etc.] 
= IDOLATROUS. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Idolatry  \\\.  (1859)  224  The  Idolatrious 
[1582  idolatrous]  opinions  of  our  image  maintainers. 

Idolatrize  (sid^-latrsiz),  v.  [f.  IDOLATR-T  + 
-IZE  ;  cf.  botanize?  rhapsodize^  scrutinize] 

f  1.  intr.  To  worship  an  idol  or  idols  ;  to  commit 
or  practise  idolatry.  Also,  to  idolatrize  it.  Obs. 

igoa  DANIEL  Comt>l.  Rosamond  xxii,  All  that  honour  thee 
Idolatrize.  1596  FlTZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  26 
Cease  (fondlings')  henceforth  to  idolatrize  With  Venus,  your 
Carpathean-sea  borne  Queene.  1613-16  W.  BROWN'!;  Brit. 
Past.  i.  i,  The  Persians  did  idolatrise  Unto  the  Sunne. 
1628  \Vi  IHER  lirit.  Rememb.  vn.  1321  With  worldly  Honor, 
some  idolatrize.  1640  FULLER  Joseph's  Coat  iv,  (1867)  142 
Hast  thou  not  idolatrized  to  thy  friend?  1664  H.  MORE 
My  st.  I  nig.  283  A  Christian  City  or  Polity  Idolatrizing  and 
debauching  others  with  Idolatry.  i7o6PmLLiPS  led.  Kersey), 
To  Iiiolatrizet  to  commit  Idolatry*. 
t  b.  ?  To  exercise  an  incitement  to  idolatry. 

1601  CHESTER  Love's  Mart.  143  Ore  my  heart  your  eyes 
do  idolatrize. 

2.  trans.  To  make  an  idol  of,  to  worship  idola- 
tronsly.  Chiefly  in  fig.  use :  To  adore,  to  admire 
excessively ;  to  idolize. 

1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  TH.  ii.  i,  Idolatrize  not  so  that  Sex. 
1631  BRATHWATT  Wkimzies,  Traveller  93  It  hath  brought 
him  to  idolatrize  himselfe.  1637  GILLESPIE  £ng.  /'.»/. 
Cerent,  in.  ii.  16  The  consecrated  hoste  which  Papists 
Idolatrize.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  9-10  Idolatrising  the 
Creatures,  the  moral  Powers.,  being  erased  [etc.].  1830 
Blackiv.  Mag.  XXVIII.  244  An  age  which,  .idolatrizes  the 
tangible  and  the  material.  1894  GRO^ART  in  Green  Pastures 
In  trod.  10  We  are  so  used  to  idolatrize  Shakespeare  because 
of  his  simply  incomparable  genius. 

f3.  To  render  idolatrous.   Obs.  rare. 

1678  Ci/nwoRTH  Intell.  Sysi.  I.  iv.  §  36.  628  Christianity. . 
was  thereby  itself  paganized  and  idolatrized. 

Hence  Idolatri  zing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. ;  Idola- 
tri'zer,  one  who  idolatrizes :  an  idolizer  or  idolater. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Devil**  Banquet  2  Erring,  adulterating, 
idol.itri^ing  Solomon,     a  1619   KOMIKKBY  Aihconi,  \.  vi    j  a 
(1622)41  For,  how  should .  .idolatrizing,  be  sinne  ;  if  linn- 
were  not  a  God?    1641  A.  PROWSE  Let.  to  Friend  in  7,,>W. 
3  That  minor  part  so  much  cryed  up,  and  doted  on  ' 
Idolalrizers  thereof.     1817  G.  S.  FAHJ.K  fright  Dissert,  iv.  iii. 
(18451  I.  301  Balaam  .  .a  seer  of  the  idolatrising  Gentiles. 

Idolatrous  (aidfUtraa),  a.     [f.  IDOLATEK,  F. 

idol&tre  +  -(MS.] 

1.  (^f,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  idolatry. 

"55°  RALE  A  pal.  53  Your  papa..whyche  appoynted  them 
to  hysydolat rouse  daye-,  of  ydelneae.  1592  GKKEN'K  Groat's 
W.  Wit  (16171  37  Were  it  not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would 
sweare  by  sweet  S.  George.  1662  STILI.INGFL.  Grig.  Sacr. 
n.  vii.  §  10  The  Idolatrous  customs  of  those  Nations.  1765 
T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  iv.  428  The  exception  to  the 
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word  Sunday  was  founded  upon  its  superstitious  ido1<itnm> 

origin.     1841  ELCHIX^TONF  Hist.  Ind.  I.  443  Their  religion, 

ver,  though  idolatrous,  has  no  resemblance  whatever 

1    to  that  of  the  Hindus.     1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  iii.  46 

Idolatrous  veneration  for  the  state. 

2.  Used  in  or  devoted  to  idol-worship.  ?  Obs, 
1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  98  Because  of  the  judge- 
ments for  the  idolatrous  high  places  in  it.     1647  FULLER 
Good  Th.  in  Worse  T,  (18411  103  He  saw  an  idolatrous  altar 
at  Damascus.      1796  MoRSK  Amer.  Geog.  II.  555  The  idola- 
trous temple  of  Jaganaut.     1800  Asiat.  Ann,  Reg.)  Misc. 
Tr.  232/1  The  road  extends  through  innumerable  towns, 
with  idolatrous  templu. 

3.  Of  a  person :   Worshipping  images  or  idols ; 
given  to  the  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  9  So  as  whole  Realmes 
which  were  Idolatrous,  are  now  obedient  to  the  Apostolique 
Soft.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  xxiii.  5  Hee  put  downe  the  idola- 
trous priests  whome  the  kings  of  ludah  had  ordetned  to 
burne  incense.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1364  The  Philistines 
Idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  unclean.  1790  GIBBON  J//jv. 
ll'&s.  (1814)  V.  i^Zangwebar,  the  coast  of  the  Zenghis,  was 
'.till  savage  and  idolatrous.  1822  SHELLEY  Cftas.  /,  i.  85  To 
that  idolatrous  and  adulterous  torturer, 
f  b.  Constr.  of.  Ol>s.  rare. 

1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Cant  us'  Mor.  Relat.^s  [He]  Mala  s 
her  a  Countesse,  and  wuhall  becomes  so  idolatrous  of  her, 
that  [etc.]. 

Hence  Ido'latronsness,  the  quality  or  condition 
of  being  idolatrous. 

1583  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Dent,  xxxii.  189  The  parties  .. 
that  turne  away  from  this  lawe  through  their  idolatrous- 
nesse.  1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerent.  \\.  487  The  formalities  of 
that  Altar,  contcyning  all  the  idolatrousnesse  that  was  in  it. 
1764  HARMER  Observ.  xxi.  vi.  276  How  came  this  notion  of 
the  idolairousness  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  command  to  be  so 
universal? 

IdolatrOUSly  (aidp-latrasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

1583  STUBBKS  Anat.  Abns.  \\.  11882)  112  Any  thing  that 
hath  been  idolatrously  abused  by  the  papists.  1637  GILLESPIE 
Eng.  Poj>.  Cerent,  in.  ii.  23  That  the  Idolatrously  minded 
might  not  find  their  pathes.  a  1791  WESLEY  Serm.  Ixxxiii. 
I.  18  Wks.  1811  IX.  433  They  are  ..  [not]  permitted  to  love 
one  another  idolatrously.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Kelig. 
Knowl,  I.  88  The  Assyrians  . .  used  very  extensively  draw- 
ings and  figures  of  animals,  but  probably  not  idolatrously. 

Idolatry  (oid^-latri).  Forms  :  3-6  ydolatrie, 
-y,  -ee,  4-6  idolatrye,  4-7  -ie,  6  -i,  5-  idolatry, 
[a.  OF.  idol- ^ydolatrie  (lath  c.  in  Littre"),  mod.F. 
idoldtru  =  Pr.  ydolatHa,  It.,  Sp.  idolatrfa,  repr.  a 
Common  Romanic  type  idolatna  (also  in  mcd.L.), 
shortened  from  eccl.  L.  idololatna  iTertullian),  a. 
Gr.  (N.T.)  c!8a>\oAciT/>c/a,  f.  tt8aj\o-v  IDOL  +  Xar/w'a 
service,  worship,  LATKIA.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols  or  images  '  made  with 
hands ' ;  more  generally,  the  paying  or  offering  of 
divine  honours  to  any  created  object. 

c  1350  Gen.  4-  Ex,  4143  Ydolatrie,  Sat  was  hem  lef,  ofte 
vt-wrojte  hem  sor3es  dref.      1382   WVCIIF  Acts  xvii.    16 
Seynge  the  citee  ^ouun  to  ydolatrie.     1494  FABVAN  Chron. 
v.  xcvii.  71  He  had  forsaken  his  Idolatry,  and  was  becomju 
Seruaunt  of  the  oonly  God.     1526  TINDALE  i  Pet.  iv.  3  \Ve 
have  spent  the  tyme..  in  eat}aige,drynkynge  and  inabhoiuin- 
j    able  ydolatrie  [1611  idolatries],    1699  KTKNET  39  Art.  xxviii. 
,    (1700)  340  This  we  believe  is  plain   Idolatry,  when  an  In- 
sensible piece   of  Matter,   such  as   Rread  and  Wine,  has 
Divine  Honors  paid  it.     1781  COWPER  Hope  499  The  gross 
idolatry  blind  heathens  teach.     1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by 
,    ho  ire  i.  9  [The  cathedrals]  those  huge  temples  of  Catholic 
|    idolatry.     1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Af>ol.  413  In  the  midst  of 
;    the  abominable  idolatries  and  impurities  of  that  fearful  time, 
they  could  not  do  otherwise. 

attrib.  1621  Ur,  MOUNIAGU  Diatribx  in.  547  In  their 
Idolatry  seruice. 

t  b.  //.  Idolatrous  things  or  objects.   Obs. 
1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  418  To  worship  calves,  the  deities 
Of  Egypt .  .And  all  the  idolatries  of  heathen  round. 

2.  Immoderate  attachment  to  or  veneration  for 
any  person   or  thing;    admiration    savouring    of 
adoration. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  p  674  Therfore  seith  seint  Paul 
ad  Ephesios  5°  that  an  Auaricious  man  is  the  thraldom  <  I 
ydolatrie  [v.r.  is  tlnal  to  ydolatrk-].  1526  Pilgr.  i\rf. 
<W.  de  W.  15311  6  They  make  all  that  loueth  them  inonlyn- 
ately  to  commytte  ytlolutry.  1557  N.T.  <Genev.)  Cot.  iii.  5 
Coin. tousnes  which  is  idolatrie.  1568  GKAFTON  Chron.  II. 
92  [They]  caused  that  place  [where  a  popular  man  was 
executed]  to  be  watched,  that  such  Idolatrie  should  there 
no  mote  be  used.  1639  T.  Ilia •<, is  tr.  Camus'  J\/pr.  AYiW. 
335  Those  tearmes  of  Idolatrie  which  grow  in  the  mouthes 
of  lovers.  1780  COWI-ER  j'rot;>:  Err.  461  Thou  god  of  our 
idolatry,  the  Press.  1837  LYTTON  E.  Maltrav.  11.  i,  He 
usually  falls  at  last  into  the  popular  idolatry. 

Idole,  obs.  form  of  IDOL. 

t  I'dolet.  Obs.  [f.  IDOL  sb.  +  -ET,  Cf.  It.  ido- 
Ittto.}  A  little  idol. 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4!,  Idolttj  a  little  Idol.  1770 
J.  BARETTI  Jonrn,  Lon<i.  to  Genoa  I.  vi.  36  Descanting  upon 
every  rusty  medal  they  have,  upon  every  broken  idolet. 

I'dol-gO:d.  A  deity  that  is  an  idol;  a  false 
god,  an  idol.  Also  transf. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (ib$\  183  A  monster,  bavin? 
a  Mans  face,  and  a  Goats  leys,  they  call  it  Silvanu-,,  and 
place  it  in  the  rank  of  idull  (Juds.  1608  Svi.vi.sirk-  /'./ 
Hart  as  II.  iv.  iv  J^,\.ty  ^-.i  Th'  Mi^h-place";  down  hee 
..  bin  us  ill'  Idol-gods  to  ashes.  1781  Cou  I'HR  A,r- 
psstiilation  216  They  set  up  self,  that  idol -god,  within. 
^1849  J.  C.  MANGAN  Poems  (1859)  81  Gold  is  lord  a:nl 
idolgod  of  an. 

Idolify,  v.  [f.  IDOL  j<£. +  -(i>v.]  trans.  To 
make  an  idol  of. 
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IDOLIZER. 

1838  SOVTHEY  Doctor  cxliv.  V.   .  j  If  it  hnd  been  t!1 
of  Nobs  tbus  to  be  idolified. 

fldoli'llo.  Obs.  [f.  iDi.r,  sb.  +  Sp.  dim.  sufhx 
-///(?.]  A  diminutive  idol. 

1646  J.  GRKGORY  Notts  $  Obs.  (1650^  54  If  the  confluence 
could  haue  beene  pcrswaded-.that  these  ensluined  Idolillos 
of  Dtana  ..  were  no  Gods  because  they  were  made  with 
hands. 

t  I'dolish.,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IPOL  sb.  +-ISH.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  idols  or  their  worship;  heathenish; 
also,  idolatrous. 

1577-87  HOMNSHED  Chron,  I.  lao/i  Part  of  bis  commons 
louing  this  life.  .began  to  repaire  their  idolish  churches,  and 
fell  to  the  worshipping  of  idols  1605  H  ROUGH  TON  Corrupt, 
Ifan-.iL  Rclig.  95  The  Mother  of  Keniamin,  because  she 
was  somwhat  idolish  in  her  Fathers  Thernphin,  dyed  as 
sooiie  as  tweluc  starres  arose  to  lacob.  1641  MILTUN  C/i. 
(rt?z.'t.  n.  Concl.  (1851  1  175  When  they  have  stutlt  their  Idolish 
temples  with  the  wa^tefull  pillage  of  your  estates. 

Idolism   ••n-fUriiz'm).     [f.  IDOL  sb.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  practice  of  idolatry. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  ftartas  n.  iv.  v.  Dec,iy  ? 
permits  he.  .one  signe  to  stand  Of  idolism,  or  idle  supersti- 
tion. I/'iit,  518  A  people  wholly  drown  d  In  idolism,  and 
all  rebellious  sins.  1816  COLF.KIDGE  Slatesm.  A  Jan.  365 
Till  they  have  cast  out  the  common  idol  .  .  and  with  it  the 
whole  service  and  ceremonial  of  idolism. 

2.  The   action  of  idolizing,  or  making  an   idol 
(of  anything)  ;  an  idolization. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  RcJ!.  (1848)  I.  328  The  vaunted 
Mechanico-corpuscular  philosophy,  with  both  its  twins, 
Materialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Idealism,  rightlier  named 
subjective  Idolism,  on  the  other.  I  bid.  (1858)  I.  App.  477 
The  idolism  of  the  unspiritualized  understanding.  1834 

'kii'.  Mag.  XXXV.  35  Justice,  Modesty  .  .  and  other 
tic  idolisms  of  his  new  Pantheon. 

3.  A  false  mental  image  or  notion,  a  fallacy  :  ct. 
EIDOLON,  IDOLUM  2. 

1671  MILTON  /*.  A",  iv.  234  How  wilt  thou  reason  with 
them,  how  refute  Their  Idolisms,  Traditions,  Paradoxes? 
1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic  4-  Rom.  208  Quite  unaffected  by  the 
common  medieval  fallacies  and  '  idolisms  . 

Idolist  (.ai'dcttisr.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  A  be- 
liever in  or  worshipper  of  idols  ;  an  idolater.  Al.-u 
attrib. 

1614  SYLVESTEH  Bethulia's  Rescue  n.  498  You  shall  .  .  make 
ruddy  Mocmur's  Floud,  With  Idolist  Assyrian  Armies 
bloud.  1624  F.  WHITE  Kept.  Fisher  230  This  Idolist  heapeth 
conclusion  vpon  conclusion.  1671  MILTON  Samson  453,  1  .  . 
to  God  have  brought  Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  op't  the 
mouths  Of  Idolists,  and  Atheists.  1818  J.  BROWN  P$yche\\\. 
217  Idolists  fall  prostrate,  scar'd  At  the  rude  gods,  them- 
selves prepar'd. 

Hence  Idoli  stic  a.y  recognizing  idols,  idolatrous. 

1846  SARA  COLERIDGE  in  Mem.  .y  Lett.  II.  92  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  poet  but  in  the  gross  idolistic  system  to  which  he 
adhered. 

Idolization  (ai-d^bi^'-J^n).  [f.  next  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  idolizing. 

1853  JKRDAN  Aittobiog.  III.  xii.  169  It  but  weakly  ex- 
pressed the  idolisation  which  the  constant  watch  over  the 
expansion  of  that,  .most  natural  Intelligence  inspired.  1885 
Spectator  30  May  705/2  An  idolisation  of  childhood. 

Idolize  (ai'd^lwz),  v.    [f.  IDOL  sb.  +  -UK.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  idol  of,  to  render  to  (a  per- 
son or  thing)  such  adoration  or  worship  as  is  com- 
monly given  to  an  idol  ;  hence,  to  venerate,  adore, 
or  love  to  excess.     (Cf.  IDOLATKIZE  "v.  2.) 

1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  \\.  ii.  iv.  Columnes']^  Whose 
soule,  seduced  by  his  erring  eyes,  Doth  some  f.routl  I  tame 
devoutly  Idoli/e.  1644  CROMWELL  Sp.  p  Dec.  in  ( 
They  [my  soldiers]  do  not  idolise  me,  but  look  upon  the 
Cause  they  fight  for.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rtv.  Wks.  V.  249  The 
affectation,  which,  .has  prevailed  in  Paris,  .for  idolizing  the 
memory  of  your  Henry  the  Fourth.  1834  LYTTON  Pomfeii 
in.  iii,  From  my  childhood  upward  I  have  idolised  the 
dreams  of  Virtue.  1882  Miss  LRAUDON  Mt.  Royal  I.  iii.  97 
He  idolizes  you,  and  he  lets  all  the  world  see  it. 

b.  In  literal  sense  :  To  make  into  an  idol,  to 
worship  as  an  idol  or  idolatrously.  ?  Obs. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  I.M.  ii.  15  The  Moon  is  the  same 
.  with  Diana,  which  the  Gauls  greatly  idolized.  1722  J. 
CUVEL  Ace.  C,rk.  {.A.  ;S4  'I'ite  lirasen  Serpent,  .when  it  was 
abused  and  Idolized.  1824  T.  FESUY  Pnraphr.  Isa.  ix.  7  He 
.  .Carveth  a  log  of  soundest  wood  To  idolize. 

2.  intr.  To  practise  idolatry  (ci.  IDOLATRIZE  v.  i\. 

1631  H.  SHIRLEY  Mart.  Sonhiier  \\.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI. 
I.  200  Twas  I  that  taught  thee  first  to  Idolize.  1652  GAL'LE 
JAfVYi-y/nw.  Ep.  DcJ.  A  ij  b,  Then  the  Jewish  Apostates 
Idolized  with  it  and  by  it.  a  1864  FAIRBAIRN  (WEBSTER 
1864),  To  idolize  after  the  manner  of  Egypt. 

Hence  I'dolizing  vbl.  sl>.  and///,  a. 

1637  GILLI  si'ii  A'''A".  P''P-  Cerent,  in.  iv.  50  The  Idolizing 
of  the  Ceremonies.  1677  (  in.i  i\  Drmotwl.  (1867)  365  A  sin- 
ful idolizing  of  the  creature.  1870  Ri  SKIN  Ara'.rn  Pent.  n. 
§  33  The  second  great  condition  for  the  advance  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  is  th.it  the  race  .should  p<.  ".:ion  to 

the  mimetic  instinct,  the  realistic  or  idolizing  in  i 

Idolized  \^\-^S\.^\-iAl^ppl.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -H'1.] 
a.  Made  into  an  idol  ;  consuleu  d  or  treated  as 
an  idol.  b.  Revered  or  loved  to  excess. 

1646  BP.  MAXWELL  />'///./.  I.^,nh.  28  That  too  too  much 
Idolized  Reformation.  1649  MILTON  RI>..--L.  \.  \\'k-;.  (1851) 
346  To  throw  conti  inpi  ;iii'i  disgrace.  .II[H;II  tlii^  Iii-,  Idoli/'d 

1705  s  i  \\(i.  1  1.  242.    1852  MISS  ^ 

I  1  1  ;-~~  '  1  \",  i.  i  ;  Mil-  had  t::in.td  little  for  her  husband 
in  compari>on  with  her  i;!o!i/cd  brut  hen 

Idolizer  (oi'dJbizaj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH  1.]  One 
who  uloli/es. 

1660  H.  MORK  Myst.  G0til.\\\.  i.  281  Over-doling  Idolizers 
of  the  Faculty  of  Freewill.  1757  FOOTS  -4  *M<?ri.  Wks.  i        ' 
134,  I  thought  the*e  ntidwives  to  the  muses  were  the  iu 
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ofyou,  Iheir  favourite  sons.  1840  ALFORD  in  Life  (1873)  25 
What  wonder  then  if  we  became  idolizers  of  Byron?  1889 
H.  F.  WOOD  Englishman  Rue  Cain  i,  He  was  a  dreaming 
idolizer,  and  idoiizers  arc  foredoomed. 

Idolo-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  fiSai\ov  IDOL,  as  in 
||  Idolodonll'a  [Gr.  BowAfin  DELIA],  veneration 
of  an  inferior  kind  given  to  idols  or  images.  Idolo- 
gra'phlcal  n.,  descriptive  of  idols.  Ido  lomancy 
[Gr.  nav-rtia.  divination  by  idols].  Idoloma  nia, 
t  Idolo  many  [MANIA],  an  infatuated  devotion  to 
idols ;  zealous  idolatry. 

1579  FULKE  Confyt.  Sanders  608  It  vexeth  you  that 
Ma'-ter  lewell  calleth  your  worshippinge  of  Images  *  Idolo- 
doulia,  because  you  will  not  haue  it  Idololatria.  1826 
SOUTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  III.  539  Recorded  in  their  extra- 
ordinary *idolographical  work.  1652  CAULE  Magastrom. 
165  "Idolomancy,  [divining  by]  Idolls,  Images,  Figures. 
1624  GKE  I'oot  out  of  Snare  iii.  19  The  practice  of  the 
people  among  them. .is  no  lesse  than  "Idolomania.  1660 
TRAPP  Coiiiin.  Isa..  xl.  19  So  do  the  Turkes  at  this  day  [for- 
tiid  images],  to  the  shame  of  Papists'  Idolomania.  1624 
Hi  MouNTAcu  Gagg  xlv.  310  Then  your  Mclolomanie  in 
Images,  with  stocks  and  stones,  were  clean  dashed.  1654 
jinm.  Ps.  cxv.  4  The  like  Idolomany  is  at  this  day 
found  among  Papists. 

Idoloclast  (3id(i-lAkla:st).  [f.  IDOLO-  4-  Gr. 
-«Aa<TT!7s  breaker,  after  iconoclast]  A  breaker  or 
demolisher  of  idols,  an  iconoclast. 

1843  HARE  in  Arnold's  Hist.  Rome  III.  Pref.,  In  an 
idolatrous  age,  one  of  the  men  we  most  need  is  an  idolo- 
clast  . .  Such  an  idoloclast  we  had  in  Dr.  Arnold.  1846  DK 
SCEY  Sophcclfs  Antigone  Wks.  XIV.  204  Many  idolo- 

ts,  who  will  expose  the  signs  of  disease,  which  zealots 

had  interpreted  as  power. 

Hence  Idolocla  stic  a.  =  ICONOCLASTIC. 

1851  ttt'ddofs'  /'ot-i'is  Mem.  21  To  the  transient  popularities 
of  the  day  . .  a  mind  so  idoloclastic  would  show  but  little 
homage.  1852  Tail's  Mag.  XIX.  19  Applying  to  poetry 
the  great  idoloclastic  test  of  resolution  into  prose. 

t  IdolO'later.  Obs.  fad.  eccl.  L.  idilolatres, 
later  -latra,  a.  Gr.  tlSai\o\arp^  'vin  X.  T.I,  f.  (iSai- 
\o-v  IDOL  + -A.arpr/5  worshipper.]  =  IDOLATER. 

111641  BP.  MOUNTAOU  Acts  A>  Man.  (1642)  66  Idololaters 
they  were  . .  and  Founders  of  Idololatry,  in  his  opinion. 
Ibid.  46,  63. 

t  Idolbla'triC,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  type  *uK- 
loliitrU-its,  f.  idololatria  IDOLOLATRY;  cf.  IDOLA- 
TRIC.]  Idolatrous. 

a  1711  KEN  Hyinnotlieo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  351  Think 
how  Mankind  by  Hell  was  captive  led,  In  Rites  Idololatrick 
born  and  bi  <-d. 

t  Idolola'trical,  a.  Obs.    [see  -ICAL.]   =  prec. 

1550  HOOI-EK  Sen,,.  Jonas  Ep.  *iij,  He  had  remoued  all 
grosse  and  sensible  Idololatry  :  and  with  the  swerde  had 
taken  away  all  the  Idololatricall  priests.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR 
Real  /'res.  336  As  they  have  ordered  the  businesse,  they 
have  made  it  superstitious  and  Idololatrical.  1679  T.  BARLOW 
Quints  V  Ador.  Cross  13  Stupidly  irrational  and., 
highly  Idololatrical. 

t  Idolola'trify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  idololatn-a 
IDOLOLATHY  +  -FY  :  cf.  glorify.']  trans.  To  make 
the  object  of  idolatry. 

<ii64i  lip.  Moi  MAGU  Acts  $  Hon.  (1642)  45  False,  Idolo- 
latrified  Pagan  gods. 

Udolo-latrous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IDOLOI.ATER  or 
its  source)  +  -oi-s.]  =!DOLATROUS. 

a  1641  BP.  Miu'NT.M'.u  Acts  f,  Man.  (1642)  88  The  maim- 
multitude  of  rebellious  and  Idololatrous  Israelites.  Ibid. 
232  Those  . .  Idololatrous  Priests. 

t  IdolO'latry.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  idololatria  or  Gr. 
(L$ai\o\a.Tp(ia,  i.  fiSai\o-v  IDOL  +  \arpda.  service; 
(the  etymological  form  from  which  Jdolatria  IDO- 
LATRY was  contracted  .]  =  IDOLATRY. 

1550  HOOPER  Serai.  Jonas  vi.  146  b,  The  vtward  behauour 

and  gesture  of  the  receauer  [of  the  sacrament],  should  want 

id  of  suspicion,  shew,  or  inclinacion  of  Idololatrye. 

a  1641  BP.  MOINI.V.I  .-Uts  t  Mm.  (1642)219  Inducements, 

incitements  to  Idololatry,  and  all  manner  of  impiety. 

Idoloter,  obs.  lorm  of  IDOLATER. 

t  Ido'lotMsm.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  from  next  + 
-ISM.]  The  practice  of  offering  to  idols. 

1607  Scliol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I.  i.  ii  We  haue  viewed 

the  signe  of  the  Crosse  in  his  Idolothisme  considered  in 

generall.     Ibid.  20  The  Apostle  . .  in  steed  of  saying  Fly 

Idolothisme,  s;uth,  flye  from  Idolatrie.  a  1640  J.  BALL 

AHS-JI.  Canne  ii.  11642)  24  Flie  from  idolothisme. 

t  IdolO'thyOUS,  a.  Obs.  Also  erron.  -thious. 
[f.  Gr.  fi'Ea'A.o-v  IDOL  +  6v-nv  to  sacrifice  +  -nfs  ; 
after  idolothytc,]  Offered  or  sacrificed  to  an  idol. 

1607  Scliol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I.  i.  23  The  thiu«  being 
knowen  to  be  Iclolothious,  a  protestation  that  we  honor  not 
the  Idol,  serueth  not  the  turne.  1637  GILLESPIE  I:iig.  Pop. 
m.  n.  ix.  39  What  needed  Paul  to  write  so  much  against 
the  scandall  of  meates,  and  again-t  the  scandall  of  Idolo- 
thious  meats?  l/'id.  ill.  iv.  47  The  Idolothyous  Ceremonies 

. .  are  become  Idols  to  those  who  have  retained  them. 

Idolothyte  (sidf>-WJ»it),  a.  and  sb.  106s.  In 
6  -atheit,  7  -othite,  -yt.  7-  S  -athite,  S  -yte.  [ad. 
eccl.  L.  idolothyt-us  (Tertullian;,  a.  Gr.  flSojluOvros 
offered  to  idols,  f.  «i5euAo->'  IDOL  +  fluros  sacrificed.] 

A.  adj.  Offered  to  an  idol. 

,562  A.  Scorr  Poems  S.  T.  S..  i.  153  P*ull  b""'s  «**« 
deUl  wt  thingis  idolalheit.  1637  GILLESHE  Eng.  I  of. 
Cerem.  u.  ix.  38  The  eating  of  Idolothyte  Meats. 

B.  sb.  A  thing  offered  to  an  idol.     Chiefly  pi. 
(  =  Gr  neut.  rj\.<lSa\u6vTa  Actsxv.  29,  I  Cor.viii.  l). 

1579  Fl'LKE  Heskins  Par/.  372  They  did  eate  Idolothytes 
of  The  sacrifice.     1607  Sc/iol.  Disc.  agst.  Aul:<hr.  ,.  »,  pT 
Canon  Law  doth  reuckon  a  Pa-an  poeme  to  bee  an  Idol  •  • 
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thite  not  to  be  vsed.  1703  Moderation  a.  I'irtue  9  The 
Apostles  Decree  about  Idolothytes,  Blood,  Things  strangled, 
and  Fornication. 

Hence  Idolothytic  a.,  of  or  characterized  by  the 
eating  of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols. 

1889  HUXLEV  Ess.  Controverted  Quest.  ti8o2>  431  Those 
who  assert  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  . . 
1  have  called  '  idolothytic  '  Christians. 

t  Idolous,  a.  Obs.     [f.  IDOL  sb.  (or  I...  i,i,il-nm 
4-  -ous.]     a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  idol.     b.   Ad- 
dicted to  idols,  idolatrous. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  70  b,  Was  not  thys  .. 
good  wholsom  counsell  of  thys  Idolous  Byshop  ?  1550  — 
linage  Both  Ch.  n.  K  viij  b,  When  such  an  Image  or  Idoluse 
prince  is  thus  vp  set  or  constituted  by  authoryty.  1550 
—  Apol.it  Nowwyll  I  cause  that ydolousstynkyngemonstrc 
.  .to  shewhimself  abroad  in  hys  owne  proper  persone.  1617 
COLLINS  Def.  Ep.  Ely  II.  ix.  389  An  idolous  peice  of  work. 

t  I'dolry.  Obs.  [f.  IDOL  sb.  +  -HY.]  -IDOLATBT. 

1535  STEWART  Oo«.  Scat.  II.  46  The  faith  of  Crist  and 
halie  kirk  to  knaw  . .  And  idolrie  for  to  abhor  alhaill.  Ibid. 
303  The  faith  of  Christ  he  hes  forget  full  quyte.  And  turnii 
lies  to  ydolrie  full  tyte. 

I'dol-te'mple.    The  temple  of  an  idol. 

1577  [see  idol-house  s.v.  IDOL  10].  1631  WEEVER  AHC.  l-'nn. 
M,m.  450  An  Idoll  Temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  Cainoens'  Lusiad  3  Levell'd  to  the  dust  The 
idol-temples  and  the  shrines  of  lust.  1860  Ptsi-:v  Min.  Profk. 
387  The  one  end  of  all  was  to  form  one  great  idol-temple,  "f 
which  the  centre  and  end  was  man,  a  rival  worship  to  God. 

I-doluen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DELVE  v. 

II  Idolum,  -Oil  (aidou'lom,  -pn).  PI.  idola  (also 
7  -aes,  -umsX  [L.  idclum,  a.  Gr.  ti$ai\ov  IDOL. 
Cf.  also  EIDOLON,  and  see  IDOL  6,  7.] 

1.  An  image  or  unsubstantial  appearance ;  a  spectre 
or  phantom  ;  a  mental  image,  an  idea. 

1619  PURCHAS  Mi\rocosmns  Iviii.  568  The  Constitution 
of  the  Soule,  which  is  connate  of  the  Mind,  Spirit,  and 
Animall  Soule,  or  Idolum.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul 
m.  n.  xxxi,  If  like  be  known  by  like,  then  must  the  mind 
Innate  idolums  in  it  self  contain,  To  judge  the  forms  she 
doth  imprinted  find  Upon  occasions.  1857  T.  E.  WEBB 
Intcllectualism  Locke  iv.  68  If  by  the  inadvertent  utterance 
of  the  wrong  spell  the  magician  has  evoked  a  host  of  idola, 
he  has  himself  furnished  the  counter-spell  by  which  they  are 
to  be  exorcised. 

2.  A  false  mental  image  or  conception  ;  a  fallacy. 
[1620  BACON  Nov.  Org.  I.  xxxix,  Quatuor  sunt  genera  Ida- 

loriim  quae  mentes  humanas  obsedent.  lis  (docendi  gratia) 
noniina  imposuimus  ;  vt  primum  genus,  Idola  Tribfls', 
secundum,  Idola  speeds;  tertium,  Idola  Port;  quartum, 
Idola  Theatri  vocentur.) 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  v.  iv.  §  3  As  tor 
the  Elenchs  of  Images  or  Idolaes  ;  certainly  Idolaes  are  the 
profoundest  Fallacies  of  the  mind  of  man.  1654  WIIITLOCK 
Zootomia  255  To  come  to  the  second  Bench  of  Censurers, 
fitted  with  peevish  exclusive  Notions,  or  Idola  made  by 
Education,  Tradition,  etc.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell  Syst.  i. 
v.  §  i.  679  This  opinion  ..  can  be  accounted  no  other  than 
an  idolttm  sfecns  (as  some  affect  to  phrase  it :  note—  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  Nmiim  Organon\  or  a  prejudice  of  men  s 
minds.  1865  LECKY  Ration.  (1878)  I.  403  Bacon. .was  pre- 
eminently noted  for  his  classification  of  the  idola  or  distort- 
ing influences  that  act  on  the  mind.  1874  SAVCE  Compar. 
r'fiilol.  ii.  63  What  were  intended  to  be  mental  landmarks 
become  what  Bacon  expressively  termed  Idola,  empty  as- 
sumptions and  misconceptions. 

I'dol-WO'rship.     The  worship  ot  idols. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  115  Bred  up  in  Idol-worship.  1712 
S  CLARKE  Doctr.  Trin.  i.  i.  §  3.  61  Beware  of  Idol-worship. 
1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Self-Discipline  19  It  is  idol-worship  to 
substitute  the  form  for  the  spirit. 

Hence  rdol-wo:rshipper. 

a.  1610  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  i.  xi.  §  5  (1622'  121  In  making 
himselfe  an  Idol-God,  hee  becommcth.  .an  Idol-worshipper. 

I-don,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Do  v.,  I-DO  v. 

Idoneal  (aidVnVal),  a.  rare.     [f.  L.  ' 

-iL.l     =lDON'EOl'S. 

.760  -V.*0.  7th  Ser.  (1888)  VI.  403  Tho'  they  have  Paris, 
with  Fortune  at  their  Will ;  Fine  paper  too,  idoneal  1  ype» 

f°idoneity  (sidonHti).     [ad.  late  L.  idoneitas, 
',    -talem,  f.  idonem  (fee  next1.     Cf.  F.  iJoiititi.  It. 
iJoiuila.']     Fitness,  suitableness  or  aptitude. 

,6.7  COLLINS  Def.  Bf.  Ely  11.  x.  488  We  are  not  to  meane 
it  of  morall  idoneity,  or  morall  suffioencie,  but  of  tccle- 
1    siasticall.     1668  HOWE  Bless.  Kitftroia  .(1825)  139.  ""•.V 
want  the.  .meetness,  the  aptitude  or  idoneity  for  the  inhei 
tance  of  the  Saints  in  light.     .822  C.  BUTLER  Re,,,,,,.  (,823 
I     I.  32  To  inquire  and  report  upon  the  learning,  .and  general 
idoneity  of  the  purchaser. 

IdoneOUS  (3ido.'-nws),  a.    Now  rare.     [f.     . 
idoiie-us  fit,  suitable  + -ous.]     Apt,  I*,  or  suitable 
a  1615  Bricue  Cro,i.   Erlis  Ross  (1850)   5  Quhilk   Mark 
ahbot  enterit  in  the  monasterie.  .and  fande  the  said  place 
i    destitute  of  idonius  personis.ornamentes,  etc.    1626  II  at, ,i_r. 
Arc"    in  io//i  Rep.  Hist.  .MSS.  Com,,,.  App.  v.  337    Two 
,  owl  a"d  deceit  persons  shall  be  . .  eected  wardens  o 
1    the  said  yeelde.     1680  BOYLE  Froam' •""•'"•'  ''""•,"_.' ' 
Salt  ueter  is  slowly  generated  in  the  Earth  by  gradual . . 
\    erit bns    of   some    Idoneous    Matter.       !?>«    A- 
Par 'rf oii'Q   \n  Ecclesiastical  Benefice  ..  ought  to 
ferr'd  on  an  Idoneous  Person.     1822  Svn.  Svirn  £«•*[**• 
1869)  418  A  bitter,  bustling,  theologica    Bishop ...  the  .do- 
neous  vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  Establishment 
Hence  Ido'neousness,  fitness,  idoneity. 
TT.T  BAM  FY  vol    1 1,  Idoncousness,  fitness,  meetness.    1848 
Bla *L«.  Mag.  Nov.  527  The  scattered  rays  of  uliosyncrasy 

•d?- Jgan).  Biol.  [Arbitrarily  f.  IH-EAL 
in  ideal  or  potential  orga 


IDYLLIAN. 

I-dorue(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DERVF  ?•.  I-doub- 
let,  of  DOPBLF.  v.  Idous,  obs.  f.  HIDEOUS. 
I-douted,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DOI'BT  v.  I-douwed, 
of  Dow  v.",  to  endow. 

Idra,  Idre,  obs.  ff.  HYDRA.  I-drad,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  DREAD  v.  I-drahen,  i-drawe,n,  of 
DRAW  v.  I-drede,  of  DREAD  v. 

t  I-dree,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  %edreo&an,  !.  driotan 
to  DUF.K.]  trans.  To  do,  perform,  endure,  suffer. 

Rto-.vidf  (Z.)  2726  pact  he  dzs-hwila  Se-dro^en  haefde. 
C9So  Lindi*f.  (7"5/.  Matt.  ix.  20  Wif  3iu  blodes  Moiling  .. 
feoolade  vet  £edrox.  c  1175  Lamb,  lloin.  29  Wr  moten 
idre^an  urc  wil  |,e  hwile  ^2  we  Woo  Bunge.  1 1205  L\v, 
6708  He  ne  mihte  idri^en  [c  1275  bolie]  to  ihxren  bene  mu^  he 
drem.  a  1225  Juliana  27  Hwil  bat  eauer  six  men  mahten 
idrehen  beaten  hire  beare  bodi. 

I-dreufe,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  DRIVK  ?•. 

Idrialin  (i-drialin).     [f.  as  next  + -IN.] 

1.  Min.  The  name  originally  given  by  Dumas 
in  1832)  to  IDRIALITE. 

1844  DANA  Min.  (ed.  2)  517  Idrialin. 

2.  Client.  The  essential  constituent  of  idrialite, 
C12HMO,  forming  colourless  scales  which  melt  at 
a  very  high  temperature. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chftn.  Org.  Bodies  748  When  brander* 
is  distilled,  idrialin  comes  over  in  brilliant  plates,  light  and 
micaceous, . .  burning  with  the  exhalation  of  a  balsamic 
odour.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  397/1  Idrialin  was  obtained 
by  M.  Dumas  from  a  mineral  found  in  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  Idria.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Cheat.  III.  242  Idrialin 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  solution  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  like  that  of  sulphindigotic  acid. 

Idrialite  (I'driilait).  Min.  [Named  from  Idria 
in  Austria  where  the  mineral  is  found  in  the  quick- 
silver mines:  see -LITE.]  A  mineral  hydiocarbon, 
called  also  inflammable  cinnabar ;  '  it  is  massive 
and  opaque,  with  greasy  lustre,  and  greyish  or 
brownish -black  colour'  (Watts).  (It  was  made 
known  to  chemists  by  Paysse  in  1814,  and  was  at 
first  named  by  Dumas,  1832,  idrialin.} 

1849  J.  NICOL  Min.  523  Idrialite.. burns  with  a  thick 
smoky  flame.  1868  DANA  Miu.  (ed.  5)  738  Pumas  separated 
the  idrialite  by  treatment  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Idrious,  Idromancer,  Idropise,  Idrosis, 
obs.  ff.  HYDRIOUS,  HYDROMANCER,  HYDROPSY, 
HIDROSIS. 

I-driuen,I-dronken,I-drowe,ME.pa.pples. 

I   of  DRIVE,  DRINK,  DREE  vis. 

I-dubbed,  I-dubled,  I-durked,  I-dust, 
I-dut,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  DUB,  DOUBLE,  DARK, 
DUST,  DIT  v6s. 

t  I-duje,  a.  Obs.  [Cf.  OE.  dugm  to  be  of  use, 
avail  (see  Dow  v.1}.].  Profitable,  advantageous. 

a  1250  Owl  f,  Xight.  1582  pat  gode  wif . .  fondeji  hu  heo 
muse  Do  bing  M  him  beo  iduje. 

Idyll,  idyl  (si'dil).  Also  7  eidyl(l.  See  also 
IDYLLIUM.  [ad.  L.  idyllium  edylliuni},  a.  Gr. 
tVtvKKiov  a  short  descriptive  poem,  dim.  of  elooi 
form,  picture.  Cf.  F.  idylle.~\ 

1.  A  short  poem,  descriptive  of  some  picturesque 
scene  or  incident,  chiefly  in  rustic  life.  Prose  idyll, 
a  prose  composition  treating  subjects  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  poetic  style. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  296  Those  amatonous  eidyls  and 


Pastoral  Poem  such  as  was  written  by  Theocritus,  Mosi  nus, 
and  others.  I799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mtm.  (1843)  I. 
243  The  descriptive  parts  of  this  idyll,  .are  unsurpassable. 
l8«  I  H  STIRLING  Crit.  Ess..  Tennyson  (1868)  61  The 
IdVll  or  Idyl  ..is,  on  the  whole,  Tennyson's  favourite  lorm 
of  rhythmical  composition.  ,873.  SvMoNr*  (,r*  /  oelsx 


wlin  SUUJCLIS.     \jtntto.ij  ...     -  —  -  •-  - 

the  Idyll  is  epic;    its  verse  too  is  the  hexameter.      1879 

ltorU\6  Apr.,   An  Idyl   is.,  not    necessarily  concern,^ 


(title)  Auld  Licht  Idylls.  [Prose.] 
2    trans/.  An  episode  or  a  series  of  events 
circumstances  of  pastoral  or  rural  simplicity,  an 
suitable  for  an  idyll. 


s,.- 


of  I'roloioa  ai«  mere  i 


ke  a  perieci  iu>n  rttuui.s  ...- .•-.*, .  , 

3.  AJtis.  'A  composition,   usually    mstrumenlnl, 

_._»_!     -I,  -,-„,,•  AC  ',    /  'fnf     / )tff    l 


(J.J'VJtJ.  *  J  '      j  ,  I\'     t\ 

of  a  pastoral  or  sentimental  character  \LlM.Vta.). 

4.   Comb.  Idyll-pastoral  a.,  pastoral  in  su 
and  idyllic  in  lorm. 

1840  E.  C.  OTTE   tr.    HtHmttUtl   CfMHtlL    434   The 

artificial  form  of  idyl-pastoral  romances,  and  didactic  poems. 

Idyller   ai-dibi  .  [f.  prec.  +  -ERi.]  The  author 

°'i8«  *Brii.  Weekly  7  Feb.  258  That  life  which  lies  just 
behind  to-day,  .and  would  soon  be  quite  forgotten  if  it  were 
not  for  the  •  idyller ',  who  has  saved  some  of  the  best  for  us. 
Idyllian  aidHian),  a.  rare.  AKo  S  idilian. 
ff  U«Ar//»-i«wlDTM.+  -AJi.]  =  IDYLLIC. 

L  i7,6  M .  DAVIF.S  A  then.  Brit.   I  '  fe-r^lS 

Salts  the  F.nick  is  most  I'  "  cl"!- 

most  Couu'y-u-.c  ud   Native.     .844    tHW. 


IDYLLIC. 

VIII.  Ixvi.  416  A  pleasing  idyllian  episode  in  a  life  dmck.l 
between  the  senate  and  the  camp.  1863  MAKV  HOWITT  /•. 
Bmiu-r's  Great  I.i.  15  The  country  is  of  idyllian  beauty. 

Idyllic  (Jidi-lik),  a.  [moil.  f.  Gr.  (IMAAi-or 
IDVLL  +  -IC.  Cf.  !•'.  ufyiUfUf.] 

a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  idyll. 
b.  Forming  a  suitable  theme  for  an  idyll ;  full  of 
natural  simple  charm  or  picturesquene#s. 

1856  MRS.  STOWE  Drt,i  II.  68  How  perfectly  cool  and 
inviimg  you  look!  Really,  quite  idyllic!  1861  Sut.  A',-:: 
7  Sept.  248  The  AmanU  and  Mationna  of  Ciullo  d'Alcamo 
. .  to  us  appears  to  display  a  genuine  and  wonderful  idyllic 
power.  186*  LOWELL  BigltrM  P.  Ser.  n.  ii,  Much  might  IK 
..said  on  the  topick  of  Idyllick  and  Pastoral  Poetry.  1874 
FARRAR  Chriit  xiii,  At  Nazareth,  with  all  its  idyllic  memo- 
ries of  His  boyhood,  and  His  mother's  home.  1897  DOWDKN 
Fr.  Lit.  iv.  iv.  326  An  Utopian  visionary,  an  idyllic  dreamer. 

Hence  Idyllical  a.  rare  ;  Idyllically  adv . 

1874  SYMOXUS  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece  (1898)  I.  viii.  164  The 
female  heads  are  singularly  noble  and  idyllically  graceful. 
1876  SAINTSBURV  in  Academy  30  Dec.  622  They  spend  the 
winter  idyllically.  1885  STEVENSON  Dynamiter  117  A  pro- 
cess, .of  idyllical  simplicity. 

rdyllism.  [See  -ISM.]  The  peculiar  character 
or  nature  of  an  idyllic  poem  or  scene. 

1873  S.  WARD  in  Longfellow's  Life  (1891)  III.  219  The 
omission  of  those  dramatic  contrasts,  .makes  your  master- 
piece soothing  and  tender,  almost  to  idyllism. 

Idyllist  (ai'dilist).  Also  idylist.  [f.  IDYLL 
+  -IST.]  A  writer  of  idylls  ;  an  idyllic  poet. 

'799  w-  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mfm.  (1843)  '•  24ii  !  should 
not  think  the  English  idyllist  wise,  who  made  himself  a 
character  in  such  a  scene.  1873  [see  IDVLL  i).  1886 
Atkcnxutn  6  Feb.  207/2  Ready  to  measure  himself  with 
the  idylist  of  another  age. 

Idy 'Ilium, -on.  Obs.  Also  6  idilion.  PI. 
idyllia  (-urns,  -ons).  [a.  L.  idyllium,  a.  Gr. 
fi'Si/A.Aioc :  see  IDYLL.]  =  IDYLL. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Skeph.  Cat,  Aug.,  Such  pretie 
descriptions  . .  vseth  Theocritus,  to  bring  in  his  Idyllia. 
Ibid.  Oct.,  This  /Eglogue  is  made  in  imitation  of  Theo- 
critus his  xvt.  Idilion.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  Pref.,  Every 
Poem  is  an  Idyllium.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to 
Pope  i  Apr.,  Theocritus . .  I  do  not  doubt,  had  he  been  born 
a  Briton,  but  his  Idylliums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions 
of  thrashing  and  churning.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cyil.  s.v., 
Theocritus  is  the  oldest  author  who  has  written  iayllions. 
1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  (1861)  51  To  sing,  in  soft  Bucolic 
or  negligent  Idyllium,  the  rural  beauties  of  the  scene. 

Idyllize  (ai'dibiz),  z>.  [f.  IDYLL  +  -IZE.]  traits. 
To  make  into  an  idyll ;  to  render  idyllic. 

1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cat/t.  React.  (1898)  VII.  viii. 
12  The  force  of  the  poem  [Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivfrcit]  is 
..idyllised  in  the  episode  of  Erminia  among  the  shepherds. 

Idyot(e,  Idyothe,  obs.  forms  of  IDIOT. 

Idyous,  obs.  form  of  HIDEOUS. 

Ie-|  former  spelling  of  JE-,  as  in  lealousie,  /cuts  : 
see  I,  the  letter. 

-iOi  earlier  form  of  -Y  suffix,  primarily  in  words 
from  OF.  -it  or  -e,  as  astronomic,  fattcie,  citie, 
duttie ;  but  often  extended  also  to  words  from  OE. 
-ig,  as  icie,  stonie,  and  from  other  sources ;  in  mod. 
use  known  chiefly  as  the  Sc.  spelling,  now  also  often 
adopted  in  England,  of  the  diminutive  -y  in  birdie, 
dearie,  doggie,  Jeanie,  Willie,  etc. 

17*7  W.  MATHER  Vug.  Man's  Comp.  9  English  \V»nls 
that  end  with  the  sound  of  /,  may  be  indifferently  writ  with 
a  y,  or  ie ;  Safety  or  Safetie,  Bounty  or  Bountie,  but  you 
must  never  end  them  with  an  i  only,  as  Bounti,  Safeti,  for 
we  have  no  English  words  so  terminated.  1887  J.  S. 
WINTER  A  Siege-Baby  II.  7  Now,  my  chickie,  let  me  go. 

lebet,  ieobet,  obs.  ff.  GIBBET.  I-egged,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  EGG  v .1  lekyll,  obs.  f.  ICKLE,  icicle. 
laid,  obs.  f.  YIELD.  I-eled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
ELE  v.1  06s.,  to  anoint.  lelefloure,  ielopher, 
obs.  ff.  GILLYFLOWER.  I-ended,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  END  v.'1  leniuer,  obs.  f.  JUNIPER.  I-eode, 
pa.  t.  of  I-GO  v.  Ots. 

-ier,  a  suffix  forming  nouns  designating  position, 
employment,  or  profession,  derived  from  sbs.,  rarely 
agent-nouns  from  vbs.,  (i)  in  words  of  ME.  age, 
in  which  the  suffix  is  unstressed,  and  varies  (or 
has  varied)  with  -yer,  as  collier,  bowyer,  (2)  in  words 
of  later  date  (since  i6th  c.),  in  which  the  suffix  is 
stressed,  and  varies  with  -EER,  as  bombardier, 
cashier,  cannoneer  (-ier),  financier. 

1.  In  words  of  ME.  age,  the  suffix  is  of  obscure 
and  app.  of  diverse  origin.  Among  the  earliest 
examples  are  collier  (cotter),  tilier,  and  bcnuyer  : 
the  first  is  a.  OF.  cotier  =  med.L.  cotarius,  and  its 
retention  of  -ier  is  remarkable,  because  OF.  -ier 
normally  became  -er  in  AFr.  and  Eng.,  as  in  butler, 
draper,  farmer  (see  -ER-  2) ;  tiliere  (1250-1400), 
'tiller,  cultivator',  appears  to  be  an  analogical 
formation  on  OE.  lilia,  early  ME.  tilie,  on  the 
analogy  of  such  pairs  as  OE.  ktiiila,  ME.  hunterc, 
since  the  etymological  formation  would  have  been 
tilere;  for  bowyer  (1297  bowiare,  (21450  boivjcrc, 
bcnvyeri*,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
i,  y,  represents  the  j  of  ME.  boje,  Bow ;  but  this 
is  doubtful.  Other  examples  are  collier  (i5th  c. 
koliere,  cholier,  colyer,  etc.).  lawyer  1362  (but 
also,  a  1400,  lawcr\  lockyer  (1407  tokici'  ,  tn;i:ii.r 
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(1400-50  krasicr,  trasyere^ .  hcllier,  killyer  ( 1 5th  c. 
helier,  helyer,  hillyir  ,  sfunur  a  14.^0,  lialyer 
1479  (Jiatilyer  15771.  grtuier  (-1500.  C>l 

a  1400),  clothier,  lioiier,  sawyer  (a  \yao),  farrier, 
pavier,-iour  (i6th  c.),  there  exist  as  early  (m  some 
cases  earlier)  forms  in  -er;  courier,  cozier,  furrier. 
are  i6th  c.  forms  altered  from  ME.  or  OF.  agent- 
nouns  in  -our ;  Jrovier.  glosier,  kiddier.  are  1 6th  c. 
variants  ol  di-crccr,  gloser,  kijdcr ;  lovier  a  late 
vulgarism  fur  lover.  In  other  words,  as  carrier, 
courtier,  currier,  soldier,  the  suffix  is  really  -er  (or 
earlier  -our),  the  i  belonging  to  the  Eng.  or  F.  vb. 
stem.  (See  also  -ions.) 

2.  In  words  of  later  introduction,  the  suffix  is  the 
K.  -ier  ,:— L.  -drills:    see  -AHY).     The  earlier  of   ' 
these,    as   bombardier,  cannonier  (-eer),  cashier, 
cavalier,  chevalier,  halberdier,  harquebusier,  date    ; 
from  i6th  c.;  others,  as  brigadier, carabinicr  ':eer  ,    \ 
cuirassier,  financier,  fusilier,  gondolier,  grenadier, 
from  1 7th  or  iSth  c.   Some,  as  cordelier,  have  taken 
the  place  of  an  earlier  form  in  -er,  which  goes  back 
to  ME.     Many  of  these  also  occur  with  the  spelling 
-eer,  expressing  the  English  pronunciation  ;  in  some 
this  spelling  has  been  established,  and  from  them 
-EER  has   become   a  living  English   suffix,   as  in 
auctioneer,  charioteer,  pamphleteer. 

lerapigre :  see  HIEIIA  Piciu.  lerarch,  ier- 
archie,  obs.  ff.  HIEHAKCH,  -Y.  I-erded,  -et, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  EBDE  v.  Obs.,  to  dwell. 

II  Ier-oe  i7er<5«-\  Sc.  Also  heir-oye.  [Gael. 
iar-ogha,  i.  iar  after  +  ogha  grandchild.]  A  great- 
grandchild. 

1701  BRAND  Vescr.  Orkney  71  (Jam.)  There  was  also  one 
Laurentius  in  the  parish  of  Waes,  whose  heir-oyes  do  yet 
live  there,  who  arrived  at  a  great  age.  1786  BURNS  Dcd. 
to  G.  Hamilton  xiv,  May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual 
rays.  Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days  ;  Till  his  wee  curlie  ' 
John's  ier-oe  . .  The  last  sad  mournful  rites  bestow  ! 

I-escad,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  ASK  v.  lesserand, 
obs.  f.  JAZEKANT.  Iest(e,  obs.  ff.  GEST,  JEST. 
lesyne,  var.  GESINE  Obs.,  childbed.  I-eten,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  EAT  v.  lethe,  iejje,  var.  of  EATH 
Obs.,  easy.  lette,  lettour,  obs.  ff.  JET,  JETTEK. 
lewise,  var.  of  TCISE  Obs.  ley,  obs.  f.  EYE. 

If  (if,  conj.  (sb.).  Forms:  I  sif,  Syf  (zef, 
Xife.  jib),  2-5  jif,  ;ef,  3  jief,  ^eif,  ;uf,  (Ormin) 
Jiff,  3-5  y?f,  yef,  (also  4  }iue,  yif(f,  yhef,  4-5 
5eue,  yeue,  5  Jife,  jyfe,  yiffe,  yeffe,  Jeff) ;  ?3, 
4-  if,  (4  ef,  4-6  yf,  5  yff,  5-6  iffe,  5-7  iff). 
See  also  GIF.  [OE.  £*/ (early  \VS.  tme^ief),  late 
WS.  gyf  (Northumbr.  rare  fff),  corresp.  (more  or 
less)  to  OFris.  ief,  gef,  ef  ,jof,  of\  OS.  ef  (of) 
(MLG.jof,  MDu.>/,  of,  Pu.  of)  '  if,  OHG.  ibu 
(oba,  ubi),  MHO.  obe,ob,  Ger.  ob  'whether,  if,  ON. 
(/"'if,  Goth,  ibai  'whether,  lest',jaiai  'if,  even 
if,  although '.  The  phonetic  relations  of  the  various 
forms,  and  their  OTeut.  type  or  types,  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  By  many  considered 
to  represent  one  or  more  cases  of  the  sb.  represented 
by  OHG.  iba  str.  f., '  condition,  stipulation,  doubt ', 
ON.  if,  ^neut.,  ifi,  eft  wk.  masc.,  'doubt,  hesita- 
tion' (whence  ifa,  efa  vb.  'to  doubt1,  Sw.  jcif  \ 
'exception,  challenge ' ,  jci/va' to  make  an  exception 
against,  to  challenge'),  the  conj.  thus  meaning 
originally  'on  condition',  'on  the  stipulation 
(that)  ' ;  but  it  has  not  been  certainly  determined 
whether  the  conj.  is  thus  derived  from  the  sb.,  or 
the  sb.  founded  on  the  conj.  A  notable  point  in 
ME.  is  the  development  of  the  northern  form 
GIF,  q.v.] 

I.  Introducing  a  clause  of  condition  or  suppo- 
sition (the  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence). 

On  condition  that ;  given  or  granted  that ;  in 
(the)  case  that ;  supposing  that ;  on  the  suppo- 
sition that. 

1.  ll'ith  the  conditional  clause  or  protasis  in  the 
indicative.  The  indicative  after  ff  implies  that 
the  speaker  expresses  no  adverse  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  in  the  clause;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  his  acceptance  of  it. 

(In  modern  use  the  indicative  is  preferred  to  the  subjunc- 
tive in  cases  which  lie  near  the  border-Une  of  i  and  2.) 
a.  Conditional  clause  in  present  (or  pres.  /. 
indicative ;  a.  with  principal  clause  in  present  (or 
pres.  perf.)  indicative. 

Bfwut/\Z.)  447  Ac  he  me  habban  \\ik-  clMeore  fatine  *if 
mec  dea5  nimeo.  971  JHickl.  ftotn.  27  pa>  ealle  ic  be  sylle. 
Sif  bu  feallest  to  me.  <  loco  Ags.  Ci'sf.  .Matt,  xviii.  15  gyf 
he  pe  xetiyrS,  bu  ^estabela^t  binne  brooor.  t 1*00  I'iu-s  <V 
I'irliies  31  }if  ou  'ous  dost,  d.ume  berest  bu  bin  rode.  1382 
WYCI.IK  John  i.  25  What  therfore  luptysist  ih.m,  if  thou  art 
not  Crist,  nethir  Elye,  nether  prophete  'i  ft  1450  A'nt.  tie  la 
Taur  (1808)  5  For  yef  ye  do,  the  dede  praiethe  for  you. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  iv.  7  If  than  doe  [i6..doest]  well,  shall 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  [CovERD,  do) 
not  well,  sinne  lieth  at  the  doore.  —  7ns.  ii.  17  Fuen  so 
failh,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  lieinc  alune.  1777 
SiicmiMN  Hi.li.  Sennit,  n.  ii,  She's  six  and  fifty  if  she's  a  day. 
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1861  JULIA  KAVANA<-,H  /'*¥«(,/*  H'wi.  of  Lett.  I.  \iii.  214  If 
I  have  not  married,  it  is  because  1  have  not  loved.  1864 
BOWKS  Logic  \i.  s  3.  165  If  A  is-  true,  O  i>  false,  E  false,  ;md 
I  true.  . .  It  i  It  fUM.  O  18  true.  If  K  is  false,  I  1--  true. 
1878  MOKLKY  Ct'if.  J/;V.  Ser.  i.  CarlyU  200  If  he  doe>  sec 
it,  he  rides  roughshod  over  it. 

6.  with  principal  clause  in  future  indie,  (or  its 
equivalent). 

c  1000  A£$,  Gosp.  John  viii.  5^  Jtf  hwa  mine  sjjizce 
Xehealt  ne  biS  he  naefre  dead,  ciaoo  QKMIN  673  yiff  he  se^ 
t-;itt  inann  iss  ohht  Forrfa;redd  off  hiss  sihhbe,  He  wile 
Maun  f.uenn.  (71250  Ow I  >\  Night.  904  ^et  i  (>e  wulle  an 
oder  segge  >if  |>u  hit  const  a  rilit  bilegge.  1*97  R.  ( i1 
(Rolls)  10997  >uf  we  doj>  ou  wrong  wo  ssal  ou  do  ri?t  ?  c  1300 
f/arrvtv.  Hell  119  5e^  tnou  revest  me  of  myne,  Y  shal  te\e 
the  of  thyne.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  14754  ffrinj  ^if  ,«-'  !  i-- 
temple  felle  to  grounde  I  shal  hit  rise  in  litil  stounde.  L  1440 
Partonopc  6263  Gyff  I  scape  fro  thens  on  lyve  A^ayn  tu 
prysoun  I  shall  come  as  blyfe.  1596  SHAKS.  Met\'h.  I',  in. 
t.  70  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rot,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that.  1633  Costlie  M'horc  i.  i.  in  Bullai  ('.  /'/.  IV,  lie  tell 
another  tale,  if  they  have  dune.  1776  Trial  f>/  ArwWi>- 
comar  73/2  If  you  do  not  give  a  plaan  answer  to  a  plain 
question,  you  will  be  committed.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  t>f 
Plague  i.  ii.  36  I'll  give  thee  half  of  it  If  thon  speak'st  truly. 
Mod.  If  he  does  it,  he  will  be  punished. 

7.  with  principal  clause  in  imperative. 

a  900  Martyrol.  in  O.  E.  Texts  178  And  jif  inonn  minne 
npnian  nemne'5  in  snisre  frecennisse  . .  5onne  sefyt^e  se 
Sin  re  mildheortnesse.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  15 
Sol'lice  jyf  bin  brobor  syngaS  [Liiitt.  synngija ;  Kttshw. 
finite  TV/  syngige]  wift  be,  ga  and  styr  him.  Ibid.  16  jyf 
he  |w  ne  gehyrS  [L.  jeheres  ;  A*,  ^e-hereb],  nim  bonne  jyt 
ienne  o35e  twe^en  to  be.  c  laoo  I'rin.  Coll.  f/otn.  31  5«f 
be  is  Ief  bin  hele,  heald  bin  cunde.  1340  Aycnl'.  187  Yef  bou 
hest  yno?  of  guode,  yef  largeliche,  and  yef  bou  hest  lite,  of 
bo  litleyef  gledliche.  ZlfSWVCLlF  Matt,  xviii,  16,  17  If  he 
herith  thee  not,  take  with  thee  oon  or  tweyne..And  if  he 
herith  (v.r.  here]  not  hem,  seie  thou  to  the  chirche.  1535 
COVERDALE  Cen.  xlvii.  6  Yf  thou  knowest  that  there  be  men 
uf  actiuyte  amonge  them,  make  them  rulers  of  my  catell. 
1611  BIBLE  Job  xxxviii.  18  Declare  if  thou  knowest  it  all. 
—  Philoft.  18  If  hee  hath  wronged  thee  or  oweth  thee 
ought,  put  that  on  mine  account.  1680  DRYDLN  Orid's 
Met.  i.[=Lat.l.  7611(1713)35  If  I  am  Heav'n-begot,  assert 
your  Son  By  some  sure  Sign.  Mod.  If  they  are  not  good, 
throw  them  away. 

8.  with  principal  clause  of  other  forms. 

1611  BIBLE  2  Cor.  xi.  4  If  he  that  commeth  prcacheih 
another  lesus.  .ye  might  well  beare  with  him.  i8zi  BYHUN 
Cain  i.  i.  91  If  I  shrink  not  from  these.  .Why  should  I  quail 
from  him  who  now  approaches  ?  Mod.  If  records  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  was  no  famine  this  year. 

b.  Conditional  clause  \n  fast(oT pluperf.}  indie.. 
with  principal  clause  in  indie,  or  imix-r. 

(-825  /  'csp.  Psalter  viL  4,  5  ^if  ic  dyde  ois,  jif  «  unreht- 
wisnis  in  hondum  minum,  jif  ic  a^ald  &cm  Sftldendum  me 
yfel,  ic  jefallu  [etc.],  a  1000  Cxdnwifs  Gen.  661  ^if  \>\\  him 
heodies  wuht  hearmes  jesprajce  he  forgifS  hit  bean,  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  John  xiii.  14  gif  ic  bwoh  eowre  fet-.^e  sceolon 
bwean  eower  tele  oSres  fet.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8835 
3if  enie  of  is  men  misdude  be  pouere.  .vengante  he  nom 
stronge.  c  1330  R.  BKI-NNH.  Chron.  \  1810)  40  If  he  had  pe-, 
at  euen,  he  had  non  at  morow.  c  1386  CHAIXKH  A'nt.'s  T. 
257  If  that  Palamon  was  wounded  sore  Arcite  is  hurt  as 
moche  as  he  or  moore.  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  }'.  /-.  in.  ii.  41  If 
thou  neuer  was't  at  Court,  thou  neuer  >aw'st  good  mannu  ^  : 
if  thou  neuer  saw  "at  good  maners,  then  thy  manners  must 
be  wicked.  .Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state.  1832  Tt  NN\^O.V 
Lotos-eaters  33  If  his  fellow  spake,  His  voice  was  thin.  1835 
THIKLWALL  Greece  I.  vii.  267  If  Amyclae  was  the  Achaean 
capital,  we  can  the  better  understand  how  it  might  be  able 
to  hold  out.  1855  LEWES  Goctk?  ii.  (1875)  n  But  if  the  town 
was  heedless,  not  so  were  the  stars.  Mod.  If  he  had  loved 
her  before,  he  now  adored  her. 

c.  Conditional  clause  \\\  future  indicative  (or  its 
equivalent),  with  principal  clause  in  indie,  or  imper. 
Now  arch,  (supplied  by  a). 

(/uv  is  here  considered  as  future.) 

(-825  Vcsp.  Psalter  xii.  5  [xiii.  4]  £>a  sweticao  me  5efia3. 
Xif  onstyred  ic  beam.    835  in  O.  !•'.  Texts  448  Ann 
freoSomunde,  xif  he  5onne  lifes  bi3.      c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
INIatt.  v.  37  SoSlice  gyf  b^r  ''i^fe  by5,  bict  bi5  of  yfele. 
(  1205  LAV.  482  $if  bou  |>is  nult  ibolien  be  seal  beoii  b;i 
i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  716  3>f  hou  wo\t  $ut.  .more,  .wite  of 
me,  AL.be  ground   icholle  segge   be.     f  1375   Cnrscr  M. 
9430  ^Laud)  Yf  bou  wolle  my  forebode  huld  1'how  shalt  }>c 
lord  as   I   bee  told.     1382  WYCI.IK  Matt,   xviii.   15   vf  tin 
brother  shal  synne  [1388  synneth,   1611  ^-hall  trcspas^e]  in 
thee,  go  thou  and   reproue  hym-.^if  he  shal   heere  [1388 
herith]  thte,   thou   hast  wonnen   thi  brother.     1582   N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  i&ut,.  If  thy  brother  shal  offend  against  the'  . 
and  rebuke  him.     If  he  shall  heare  thee,  thou  shall  gaine 
[1611  hast  gained]  thy  brother.     1611  BiBLii  Matt,  ^^i 
If  two  of  you  shall  agree,  .as  touching  any  thing  that  they 
.shall  ;^ke,  it  shall  bee  done  for  them. 

2.    ll'ith  the  conditional  clause  or  protasis  in  the 
subjunctive,  and  the  principal  clause  or  apodosis 
in  the  indicative  or  imperative.     The  subjunctive 
after  if  implies  that  the  speaker  guards  himself 
from   endorsing  the   truth    or   realization    of  the 
statement ;  it  is  consistent  with  his  doubt  of  it. 
a.  Conditional   clause   in  present  subjuntt 
a.  with  principal  clause  in  imperative. 

Bt0*vulf(Z.)  452  Onsend  hi^elace  &if  nice  hild  nime.  805 
in  (.>.  /:'.  Texts  442  ^if  hio  .  -  beam  uabbe.  .bonne  foe  lie-  to 
fVrm  londe.  a  900  Ibid.  176  fcif  men  ferlice  wyrde  unsofte, 
o35e  sprecan  ne  mae^e,  haija  him  Su  waster,  c  ftp  Lindis/- 
Gosp.  Mark  xii.  19  Moses  us  awrat  bset  gef  1m. •• 
dead  sie  . .  and  furlete^  J«et  wif . .  on  foe  brooer  his  hi.'1 

1000  A^s.  Gosp.  Matt.  iv.  \  gyf  fni  god*--,  -uiiu  >\ 
[Vulg.  es\  Lind.  5u  arS,  Kits  fan.  si,f,  //aft.  s\u]  i  weo  bzt 
bas  stanas  to  hlafe  gewurSon.  Ibid.  6  gyf  bu  godcs  MIIHI 
eart  [V.  es  \  L.  ar8  ;  K.  sie  ;  //.  ert].  «  1325  Metr.  Horn. 
52  Ilk  dai  mak  we  a  iorne  Till  heuin,  ef  we  god  men  be. 
1382  Wvi-Lit  Matt.  iv.  3  5if  thou  be  (1388  art,  'I  r. 
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,,>,,f  all  ~.v.  to  »6»l  be,  A\  V.  art]  Goddis  ^one,  say  that 
the>c  ^tuons  be  maad  looues.  £1430  Tivo  Cookcry-bks.  9  }if 
U  be  lente  or  fyssday  take  brothe  of  be  freysshe  fysshe. 
1534  'I'lNUALt;  Luke  xiii.  9  If  it  beare  not  then,  after  that, 
cut  it  doune  [later  in1,  thou  shult  cut  tt  downe].  1611 
BiBLt  John  .xx.  15  Sir,  if  thou  haue  borne  (Vulg.  sustnlisti; 

i,  CiiuT.,  Rhein.,  R.V.  hast;  TINDALE,  CK  \ 
have  borne}  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  !ayd  him. 
—  Phil.  ii.  i  If  there  bee  therefore  any  consolation  in 
Christ  . .  Fulfill  ye  my  ioy.  1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  78  ?  5 
If  there  be  any  man  faultless,  brini;  him  forth  into  publick 
view.  Mod.  If  he  come  to-morrow,  send  for  me. 

(3.  with  principal  clause  in  future  indie,  (or  its 
equivalent  . 

13. .  Cursor  M.  6675  -G-'itt.)  If  he  to  inin  auter  fly  Men  sal 
him  bein  draw  to  die.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  500  If  gold 
riiste,  what  shal  Ircn  doo?  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  iii.  25 
;if  thou  kysbe  me,  thou  schalt  have  alle  thi>.  Tresoure. 
It-id.  (Roxb.)  v.  14  If  bou  ga  noght,  bou  schall  hafe  .arete 
harme.  i  1450  MVRC  67  3ef  thow  do  bus  thow  schalt  be 
dere  To  alle  men  that  sen  and  here.  1526  TINDAI.I  /-»Xv  \. 
6  And  yf  the  sonne  of  peace  be  thare,  youre  peace  shull  rest 
apon  hym.  1533  MORE  Dcbelt.  SaUm  Wk.s.  950  i  lie  that 
dyeth  in  deadly  sinne,  shall  goe  to  the  deuill,  if  goddes 
word  be  true.  1611  BIBLF,  T'/^V-  xv'-  T7  ^  ^  ^ee  shauen  . . 
I  shall  become  weake,  and  bee  like  any  other  man.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  <ed.  2)  II.  142  If  part  of  the  money  ..be  paid 
off,  and  a  farther  sum  is  borrowed  ..  no  redemption  will  be 
granted  unless  both  sums  are  paid. 

y.  with  principal  clause  in  pres.  indie. 
C  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  Prol.  2  If  we  be  rist  childer  uf 
Criste,  we  awe  for  to  chalange  be  heritage  bat  oure  fader 
left  to  vs.  Ibid,  i.  4  If  a  man  come  fro  be  west  party.-, 
of  be  werld  ..  he  may  ..  wende  thurgh  Almayne.  1450 
MVKC  22  Luytel  ys  wurthy  by  prechyng^e,  5ef  thow  lie 
of  euyle  lyuynge.  1526  TINDALK  John  \.  25  Why  bap- 
tisest  thou  tlien  yf  thou  be  nott  Christ,  nor  Helias?  1596 
SHAKS.  Merck,  K.  in.  i.  71  If  a  lew  wrong  a  Christian, 
what  is  his  humility?  1611  BIBLE  John  xv.  18  If  the  world 
hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
1648  JESKVM  Blind  Guide  i.  7  If  I  be  so  young,  I  am  in 
part  excused  for  my  illiteratene^se.  1654  Z.  COKE  Logick 
11657)  nS  [Ps.  c.xxvii.  i]  If  the  Lord  keep  not  the  citie,  the 
keepers  watch  in  vain.  1839  1'inics  \  i  Apr.,  If  we  be  not 
all  Durhamised  within  another  month,  it  is  not  from  any 
sensible  relaxation  in  the  work  of  projected  mischief.  1851 
K.  A.  Liuox  Ch.  cf  Christ  iv.  (1898,1  163  If  it  [the  Church] 
be  in  its  essence  as  visible  a  body  as  the  republic  of  Venice, 
we  have  no  need  of  faith  to  realise  its  existence. 

8.  with  principal  clause  of  other  form. 
166*  STILLISGFL.  Orig,  Satr.  i.  vj.  §  4  If  we  believe  Joseph 
Scaliger,  there  could  not  be  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  the  time 
affirmed  by  Tarrutms.  1697  I  >RYDEN  ¥irg.  Georg.  iv.  736 
For  -.ev'n  condnu'd  Months,  if  Fame  say  true,  The  wretched 
S\v;iin  his  Sorrows  did  renew. 

b.  Conditional  clause  in  past  subjunctive  (in  past 
-ense  ,  with  principal  clause  in  indie,  or  imper. 

a  1400  Octouian  841  Yef  he  were  er  y-bete  sore,  Thanii'1. 
was  he  bete  moche  more.  1593  SMAKS.  Rich.  //,  i.  iii.  -'"i 
If  euer  I  were  Traitor,  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  booke 
of  Life.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  in.  ii.  84  If  it  were  so,  U  \va^ 
.1  ^reeuous  Fault,  And  greeuously  hath  Cajsar  auawer'd  it. 
1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  cxxii,  If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the 
grave  Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 

c.  Conditional  clause  in  subjunctive  with  should 
in  present  or  future  sen>e  ('if  it  should  rain  to-day 
or  to-morrow  ')  with  principal  clause  in  imperative, 
or  in  future,  present,  or  pres.  peri',  indicative  ('  do 
not  come ', «  I  shall  not  come ',  '  I  am  prepared  for 
it\  '  I  have  planned  something  else'). 

1821-3  ROGERS  Italy  xviii.  i  If  ever  you  should  come  to 
Modena  ..  Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio-gate.  1838 
DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  vii,  If  you  should  go  near  Barnard 
Castle,  there  is  good  ale  at  the  King's  Head.  1850  Ti  NN\- 
S'.IN  In  Mem.  xliv,  If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
U  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt.  Mod.  If  you  should 
come  across  him,  tell  him  that  1  am  looking  for  him. 

3.  With  both  protasis  and  apoJosis  in  the  sub- 
junctive. Expressing  a  mere  hypothesis  which  is 
admittedly  not  true  or  realized,  and  stating  what 
would  be  the  logical  or  natural  consequence  of  Us 
truth  or  realization. 

a.  Conditional  clause  in  past  subjunctive,  with 
present  or  future  sense   (/ if  you  came',  'should 
come ', '  were  to  come  '  now  or  to-morrow). 

898  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  Swa  beet  he  mehle  segberne 
jer;ecan  jif  hie  ajnigne  feld  secan  wolden.  t  1000  Ag$. 
G0T,f>,  John  viii.  42  £if"  god  waere  eowre  faeder,  wilodlice  ^e 
lufedon  me  \Lind.  >,if  god  faeder  iuer  uoere  ^le  ualde  lufiza 
.  .mec].  c  1350  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  I'-.  Misc.  27  He  hit  wolde 
slon,  yef  he  hit  michte  finde.  t  1300  //<z :'>'/,"£'  1974  Yif  hi:  ne 
wijrc,  ich  were  nou  ded.  ti  1307  'J'hrnsk  <y  Xight.  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  241  This  world  were  nout  ^ifwimen  nere.  t  1380 
WVCLIK  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  217  If  Peter  were  now  alyve  .. 
he  wolde  seie  be!  weren  not  prestis  of  Crist.  1382  — •  John 
\viii.  30  If  this  were  not  a  mysdoer,  we  hadden  not  bitakun 
hym  to  thee  [1582 Rhent.t  If  fie  were  not  a  malefactuur,  we 
would  not  Itaue  deliuered  him  vp  to  thee].  1529  MORB 
Dyalogc  u.  Wks.  200/1  Yet  \ver  it  a  daunmal'Ie  errour  to 
worship  anye  if  we  shoulde  worship  none  at  all.  ^1615 
FLETCHEU  Mad  Lover  \.  i,  If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity. . 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchased.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic.  ll\  xvi,  And  if  I  were  a  king,  it  should  be 
otherwise.  1849  MACAULAY  ///*/.  Kng.  \.  I.  3.  '  should  \ery 
imperfectly  execute  the  task  ..  if  I  were  merely  to  treat  of 
battles  ;ini'l  Mt^es.  Mod.  If  he  were  to  come,  what  should 
we  do?  If  he  came,  I  should  take  to  flight.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  not  do  it.  If  they  should  meet  you,  it  would  be 
awkward. 

b.  Conditional  clause  in  phtperf.  ff*4/.,with  past 
sense  ('  if  he  had  come  *,  'would  have  come1). 

1382  WYCLIF  John  xi.  21  Lord,  if  thou  haddist  be  here,  my 
brother  hadde  not  bedeed  [inftCRANMER,  I.ord.yf  thouhad- 
Je.-i  bene  here,  my  brother  had  nut  dyed].  148*  Monk  of 
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tytyn^ys  of  my  daiti|.nucynii  to  hy^  father  the  deuyl,  ycffe 
the  mercye  and  Kuodnts  of  my  lorde  >cnt.-  Nyli.ila^  had 
not  wythxtonde  hym.  1614  Hi.  H.M.E.  Rc^-ll.  Trial.  610  If 
they  had  bccnc  ah  hot  fur  (..<jd,  as  tlit-y  u  t:r<:  for  themselves, 
it  had  btene  happy.  1665  SIR  T.  HKHBKKI  1'rar.  (1677)  120 
Siianic  it  were,  if.  .we  had  gathered  nothing.  1818  CHLISK 
Digcst  ted.  2)  III.  419  If  he  had  altered  it.  .it  would  defend 
to  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood.  1819  :  :  n.  i, 

If  he  Had  killed  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed.  1849 
MACALLAY  Hist.  l.n^.  vii.  II.  256  All  his  difficulties  would 
have  been  greatly  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself 
favourable  to  the  Indul^'jnce.  Mod.  If  he  would  have  con- 
sented, all  would  have  been  right. 

4.  In  pregnant  senses  : 

a.  Even  if.  even  though  ;  though  ;  granted  that. 
,  1340  Cursor  .'/.  579  (Fairf.  >  pe  saule  wib-outen  wene  to 
ilk  a  man  hit  ys  vii-seyne,  if  [Cott.  bof ;  Gctt.  bou ;  '1'nii. 
l>ou}e]  hit  of  alle  haue  a  M}t.  [1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  lx.\i. 
14  05th  c.  MS.'  Honorable,  .is  be  name  of  pore  before  him, 
gife  it  be  ifisspised  before  men.]  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauat'  rns 
GAosta  (1596)  197  If  Spirites  of  their  owne  accorde  woulde 
gladly  tell  vs  many  thinges  :  yet  \vec  must  not  giue  earc  vnto 
them.  Mod.  If  he  did  say  so,  you  needn't  believe  him.  If 
they  are  poor,  they  are  at  any  rate  happy. 

t  b.    =  If  it  is  certain  or  true  that  ;  as  sure  a>. 
Obs.  ran: 
1605  SHAKS.  Alacb.  in.  iv.  74  If  I  stand  heere,  I  saw  him. 

5.  If  that  (north,  if  at ,  was  formerly  in  use  for 
tlie  simple  'if.     Now  arch. 

(•1200  ORMIN  Ded.  240  He  shall  o  Doiness  da^;  Uss 
gifenn  heffness  blisse,  3iff  bait  we  shulenn  wurrjn  ben. 
411300  Ditinc  Sin'~  in  Wright  Ancal.  3  If  that  thou  me 
tellest  skil  I  shal  don  after  thi  wil.  1307  Elegy  Edw.  I,  iv. 
A^ein  the  helhene  forte  fyhte  . .  Myself  ycholde  5ef  that  y 
myhte.  t  1340  Cursor  M.  5869  ^Fatrf.)  pai  salle  for-sob  if 
atte  I  may  Wirk  ij  dayes  werk  a-pon  a  day.  t  1386  CIIAUCKK 
/';-*'/.  144  She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  saugh  a  Mous  Kaught 
in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde.  i  1450  <,uy  li 
(C.)  1809  Yf  bat  y  may,  Wyth  my  handys  y  schatl  assay. 
1509  LSAKCLAV  Shyfi  of  Folys  (18741  I-  J^5  In  the  ineane 
space,  if  that  death  vntretable  Arrest  the.  1605  SIIAKS. 
Lear  v.  iii.  262  If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  staine  the 
stone,  Why,  then  she  Hues.  1821  BYRON  Snrttnn.  IV.  i.  482 
If  that  you  conquer,  I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph. 

6.  The  conditional  clause  is  often  elliptical,  and 
may  dwindle  down  to  if  and  a  word  or  phrase 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  complete  sense  ;  so  if  not 
(  =  if  a  thing  is,  be,  or  were  not),  formerly  some- 
times — .  '  unless,  except'. 

c  1330  Sir  Tristr.  725  Knowe  it  ^tue  }e  can.  1560  HlBLE 
(Genev. )  Dan.  iii.  18  Our  God.  .wil  deliuer  vs.  .But  if  not, 
be  it  knowen  to  thee,  o  King,  y1  we  wil  not  serue  thy 
gods.  1642  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  ii.  §  139.  61  He  hath  not 
authentic  to  deliver  it,  if  not  by  commandement.  1665 
SIK  T.  Hi  RBKKT  Trai:  (1677)  173  Krogs  are  of  great 
vertue,  if  physically  used.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  11'.  v,  \\'c 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by  what  we  might 
feel  if  in  their  place.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  13 
The  style  of  Bede,  if  not  elegant  Latin,  is  yet  correct, 
sufficiently  classical.  1882  Knvtoltdgt  II.  70  So  that  she 
might  he  cured,  if  possible.  1884  lllustr.  Land.  News 
$  July  18/1  He  measured  six  feet  two,  if  an  inch;  he  weighed 
eighteen  stone,  if  a  pound.  1895  R.  H.  SHERABB  in  &(wk- 
iitan  Oct.  16/2  [He]  labours  hard  over  his  proofs  of  the 
book,  though  little,  if  at  all,  over  the  newspaper  proofs. 

7.  The  conditional  clause  alone  (by  aposiopesis 
of  the  principal  clause)  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
exclamation  to  express  («)  a  wish  or  determina- 
tion, e.g.  If  I  had  only  known  !  (sc.  I  would  have 
done  so  and  so)  ;   '^j  surprise  or  indignation,  e.g. 
If  ever  1  heard  the  like  of  that '.    The  •wretch  !  if 
lie  has  not  smashed  the  window  ! 

r  1000  Ags.  Cosf>.  Luke  xlx.  41!  *if  bu  wistest  and  wiiud. 
li'  e  on  bysum  £inum  dje^e  he  oe  to  sybbe  synt.  1382 
Wvci.il-  ibid..  If  thou  haddlst  knowe,  and  thou.  and  sotheli 
in  this  thi  day.  1637  RUTHKKFORD  Lett.  (18621  I.  393  If 
this  kingdom  would  glorify  the  Lord  in  my  behalf!  1702 
Y.\xuKtr,H  False  Friciut  in.  ii,  If  he  is  not  equipped  for 
a  housebreaker  !  .!/«/.  cotfaj.  Bless  me  !  if  then;  is  not 
another  of  them ! 

^  If  of  the  conditional  clause  is  often  omitted 
(esp.  with  the  subjunctive;,  its  effect  being  usually 
given  by  inverting  the  order  of  subject  and  verb. 

Formerly  sometimes  without  inversion,  esp.  after  tluitt, 
and  after  i"<W  (where  ;y\vas  perhaps  confused  with  t!iat'._ 

(1275  LAY.  929,  Ac  pare  nadde  he  hiaume,  nere  hit 
[c  1205  ?if  hit  nere]  for  swikedome.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  I  Rolls) 
2473  Abbe  bou  poer  ynou  bou  mi?t  be  glad  &  blibe.  1377 
LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  165  Were  pere  a  helle  on  here  bei?. . 
Men  my;te  wite  where  bei  went,  c  1386  CIIAICF.R  Man  ff 
J.ii-.u's  T.  34,  I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolaat,  Nere  that 
a  Mat-chant  . .  Me  taughte  a  tale,  c  1460  Ttwnelcy  Myst. 
ii.  339  Be  I  taken  I  be  bot  dede.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in. 
ii.  232  Were  I  r.ratus,  and  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an 
Antony,  Would  ruffle  vp  your  Spirits.  1613  /A •"-  I  111, 
III.  ii.  456  Had  I  but  seru'd  my  God,  with  rialfe  the  Zeale 
he  would  not  in  mine  Age  Haue  left  me.  1649  LOVELACE 
To  Litcasta,  on  going  to  the  ll'.irs,  I  could  not  love  the* 
(Dearei  so  much,  Lov'd  I  not  Honour  more.  1707  U  AI  is 
Ilyiilll.'M'htii  I  sitivty'  v,  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
mine  Tli.it  were  a  present  far  too  small.  1747  MCIKM  i. 
Joshua  Air,  O  had  I  Jubal's  lyre.. To  strains  like  his 
would  I  aspire.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  I.  jcvn,  In  three  days 
(serve  the  bree/e)  the  sun  shall  shine  On  our  return.  1838 
LVITON  Ki<;/iclitu  11.  i,  Were  Richelieu  dead— hi 
were  mine.  MaJ.  I  will  come  to-morrow,  pie 
Should  vou  desire  an  interview,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  meet 
you  S'hould  you  find  them,  kindly  let  me  know.  You 
would  see  for  'yourself,  were  you  here.  Had  t! 
careful  this  need  not  have  happened. 

1523  Li,.  linsi.Ks  l-'raiss.  (1812)  I.  cccl.  - 
ii.ar.-d  no  more  money  than  it  had  f.ill-n  In,  th, 
1654  DOROTHV  OSBORNE  Lett.  (1888.1  279  What  would  I  give 
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nd  it  wlirn  people  speak  of  you  ?     1761    MLRTHY 
.-)//  in   H'rintg  iv.  i\ ,    Whatever   he   produces.. I   shall  be 
v.  ill,  at  any  linit,  send  to  me.      1782  Miss  Lli  HNEV 
(  V. ///ii  VIM.  \iii,  I  shall  be  glad  you  will  inform  me  of  it. 
1802  tr.    Diu-r.iy-lhu'iinir^    I'ii't.'r  IV.  2^7,   I    would  give 
bonuthlna  he  was  here.      1806  Sui  lin  Y  in    Life  (1850)  III. 
-6. 1  should  be  glad  this  compromise  were  made. 
8.   Phrases.       See  also  EVEN  if,  \Vn AT  ;/ 

fa.  All  if,  if  all:  even  if,  even  though, 
although.  (See  AI.I.  C.  10  a,  b.)  Obs. 

rtljjoo  Cnrsnr  M.   4:46  (Cott.)  Alle  if  [Colt.  Al  |>0"1  fairr 
traupe  al  sundre  ware.     .1300  Ibid.   27674  iCott.  Gall,.,)  It" 
all    turn-self  neuer   vnderstodc.     c  1340  Ibid.   19^1 
Al  if  na  raync  on  crb  felle.     1340-1557  [see  ALL  C.  ro  b). 

b.  An  if,  and  if  (see  Ax  ioiij.  J,  Axu  C.  J  b) 
=  If.  (Also  occas.  if  an.]  arch. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  282  An  do)lcr..Ich  jjvis  be  to  bi 
wif  ii  ^if  bou  wolt  bileue  here.  1394-1857  An  if,  and  if 
[see  AND  C.  I  b].  1588,  1817  An  if  [see  AN  taiij.  ;  \.  1749 
If  an  [see  AN  i<>it/.  ^]. 

e.  As  if,  followed  by  a  clause  containing  a  past 
subjunctive  (sometimes  cllipt. :  cl.  6),  or  an  infini- 
tive expressing  purpose  or  destination  :    As   the 
case  would  be  if;  as  though.      (See  As  conj.  9  b.) 

[<(  1000  Kent.  Glosses  219  in  Kluge  Angelstichs.  Lescbit^k 
59  /  V/  nt  si  avii,  Jestinct,  o<S8e  swa  jif  efst  fugeL]  c  1290 
Muhnel  411  in  -S\  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  311  Ase  ^if  bov  heolde 
ane  clere  candele  bi-side  an  Appel  rijt.  c  1410  Lovr. 
Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxi\.  (Gibbs  MS.i  If.  64  As  ;eue  he  herd 
cure  lord  bydde  hym  ryse.  1535  COVERDALK  [-'>•>*-•.  vii.  j_; 
F,ike  as  yf  a  byrde  haisted  to  the  snare.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  136  Buying  PL  wier,  brasse,  and  such  like  implements, 
as  if  to  set  up  house-keeping.  1766  GOLUS.M.  /  'ic.  II '.  iii, 
He  defended  his  opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he 
had  been  my  patron.  1821  SHELLEY  .-iiientiis  xi,  One  .  . 
Washed  his  light  liml)s  as  if  embalming  them.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (18891  I-  8  Treating  history  as  if  it  were  a 
series  of  tai'U\ut.\:  7  ivants  intended  to  please  the  eye. 
t  d.  But  if:  unless,  except.  Obs. 

i'  1200-1596  [see  KLT  cnnj.  10 b]. 

te.  If  east'  l>c  (thati:  if  it  befall  or  happen 
vthat).  Also  if  case  that.  (See  CASE  s6.1  n.) 

1525  LD.  BERNERS  froiss.  II.  cxi.  [cvii.]  318  If  case  that 
my  doughter  haue  bonne  or  doughter  by  hym.  1535-1630 
[see  CASES*.I  nj. 

f.  Jf  so  lie  (t/iat,,  if  it  happen  that,  supposing 
that  :  a  somewhat  rhetorical  equivalent  of  simple 
'if.  arch,  and  dial.     (Also  occas.  if  so  were  that; 
ellipt.  t  ij 'so.'} 

[1390  GOWER  (.'(>«/  HI.  5  And  if  so  is  that  thou  su  be, 
Tell  me  thy  shrift,  in  privele.  1414  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  22 
5if  hit  be  so  that  they  axke  you  by  spekyng,  or  by  writync.] 
1495-6  Ptnmpton  Corr.  tCamden)  114  Thynking  that  to  be 
our  next  way,  if  so  were  that  we  wold  not  advise  you  to 
com  not  up  by  the  pryvie  seale.  a  1547  SL'RRKY  .•En.-t.f  r, . 
820  If  so  that  yonder  wicked  head  must  needes  Recover 
port.  1559  MORWYN,;  ['.ronyin.  175  If  so  be  it  the  mesurc 
of  the  bloud  excied  three  sextares.  1611  BIBLE  Josh.  xiv. 
12  If  so  be  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  then  I  shall  bee  able 
to  driue  them  out.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-v.  (1677)  173 
If  so  he  we  left  the  Road,. .they  would  wind  about  our 
horses  legs.  1749  CHESIKKK.  Lett.  (1792)  II.  cciii.  269  If 
so  be  that  I  can  get  that  affair  done  by  the  next  post,  I  will 
not  fail  for  to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  it.  1861 
t  '(„•;//;.  Mag.  Aug.  183  '  It's  my  opinion  that  any  man  can  be 
a  duke  if  so  be  it's  born  to  him.' 

II.  9.  Introducing  a  noon-clause  depending  on 

the  verb  see,  ask,  learn,  doubt,  know,  or  the  like  : 
Whether,     f  Also,  formerly,  if  that. 

Beowulf  iZ.)  273  pu  wast  jif  hit  is  swa  we  sobli. 
hyrdon.  Ibitt.  1319  Fra^gn  ^if  himwecre  a:flcr  neod-luou 
niht  xe-ta;se.  tt  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  Ajen  chire  to  chiesen 
}ief  (h)y  wolden  hare  sceappinde  lufie.  c  1200  'J'riu.  t ',•//. 
Horn.  81  Sum  fortocne.  .warbi  we  mihten  cnowen  ;if  it 
so3  were  (>at  bu  seist.  a  1400  [tumlma  241  Askewe  ihiese 
folkcs  of  baire  mete,  And  luke  jife  we  maye  anygete.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard (Arb.  i  38  He  loked..a  boute  yf  ony  body 
had  seen  hym.  1594  First  PI.  Contention  (1843)37  We  should 
not  question  if  that  he  should  live.  1611  BIBLK  Cm.  viii. 
8  Hee  sent  foorth  a  doue  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  in.  163  Observe, 
if  he  disdains  to  yield  the  Prize.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  in.  71 
She  doubts  if  t\\o  and  two  make  four.  1895  Ltnc  Tin:r* 
A',/.  LXXI1I.  623/1  He  a»ked  if  his  wife  wa»  there. 

B.  st.  The  conditional  conjunction  sec  A.  u-ul 
as  a  name  for  itself;  hence,  a  condition,  a  suppo- 
sition. ('Cf.  BUT.)  Often  in  the  tautological  col- 
location ifs  and  ands  'a/is]  :  see  AND  C.  -  if. 

1513  MORE  A' /'(•/(.  ///  (1883'  47  What,  quod  the  protectour, 
thouseruest  me.  I  w..-ne,  with  iffes  and  with  andes.  1532 
_  Cm  fill.  TMak  Wks.  5  57  'i  Though  he  put  in  for  shame 
repentaunce  thereunto,  with  Iffc.,.  .  1585  R.  BROWNE  Ame. 
C»i't:,'>-ifAt  -'4  Hy  his  ill's  and  suppusmgs.  1613  Atuvi. 
I'lu.iMng  of  Mtichh'ils  Instr.  G,  With  ifs  and  ands  he 
begins  to  say.  1670  HRYPKN  u/  ft.  Can./.  Granaita  n.  I, 
4Uol  If  I  am  king,  and  if  my  brother  die  LjmJar.  rwu 
ifs  scarce  make  one  possibility,  a  1711  KEN  .S 
Wks  1721  IV.  4t<)  Ah  if,  sad  if.  Love  stu.uld  decay  I  1849 
HARE  Par.  Sfriu.  II.  4^5  w  ^  '•"'•'  :  "I1  M3I"e 

if  or  other,  to  disturb  our   faith.      1868   <; 
<,//.-f  n.  214  'Tis  hut   a   mirror,  shows   one   image  forth, 
And  leaves  the  future  dark  with  endless  '  ifs  '. 

Hence  If  .  use  •  if ' :  only  in  : 

1687  K    M-:  Piss.  21  The  Letter  is  iffin^; 

,,f  ^    „.  ,.  :    with    a   'What  if  the    Mercenary 

[el,]'.     1887 /'/,-,,. 

not  endow  a  rollege. 

I-fa,  early  ME.  form  nt 

t  I'fa'ds,  ''"'•  Ph-  In  7  y'fads.  i'vads.  [A 
t.arallcl  lo.ni  t..  y'/a  tt,  ffags,  '"fffs.]  In  faith. 

1672  WVCHERLFV  f.nt  in  ll\;:t  in.  ii,  Would  you  sell  us? 
Ti~  like  jou,  - 


I'FAITH. 

I-failed,  i-failled,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  FAIL  t . 
I-faired,  of  FAIR  v.,  to  make  fair,  beautify. 

I 'faith,  in  faith  :  sec  FAITH  s/>.  1 2  b. 

t  I-falle,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  Dalian  ( =  OHG.  gt- 
fallan  .  I. /-,!.'.';«  FALL  v.~\  intr.  To  fall,  befall. 

Beo*  -  He  eoroan  ^<  u  ]].  1000  Ags.  Ps. 

'  \viii.  9  Me  rac  fela  binra  edwita  on  jcfeollon.  (-1250 
/W«/.  Serm.  in  c1.  £.  .1/wc.  29  So  iuet  auenlure  bet  v  yu 
failede. 

I-falle(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FALL  v. 

•f  I-fang,  i-fo,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  see  FAX<.  r.1 
[OE.  iffin  (  =  OHG.  gifdlian,  MHG.  gmJhen, 
Goth,  gafahan  ,  (.fan  ,see  FAX.U  i1.1  .]  trans.  To 
lay  hold  of,  take,  grasp,  seize. 

<:888  K.  ^ELFHEU  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  i  /Er  he  jefehb  bait, 
t:  1000  /£LFRIC  Coll**],  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  93/12  Swa  hwset  sua 
ic  xefo.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  131  De  mon  be  wel  de3  he  wel 
ifchS.  c  1105  LAY.  7254  pzt  is  a  muchel  aeit-lond  . .  bet 
Bruttes  acrest  ifeng.  /*ai  8231  }if  ich  hine  mai  cower  ifon 


He  him  noldc  a}en  ifo. 

tl-fare,^-  Obs.  Forms  :  see  FAKE  v.1  [OE. 
&efaran  (  =  OHG.  gifaran,  givarati),  i.  far  an  to 
FARE.]  intr.  To  go,  proceed,  fare. 

I  950  Lindis/.  Gosp.  John  i.  43  Daes  on  merne  walde  Jefara 
in  galileam.  f  1000  Cxdnions  Gen.  1355  Eall.. under  hrof 
xefor.  <r  1305  LAY.  6090 pus  i-uor[t  1275  ferde  forbl  al  Belin 
king.  Ibid.  26595  pus  heo  iuerden  fiftene  niilen. 

I-fare(n,.ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FAKE  v.,  to  journey,  go. 

t  I-fast,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  -efn-stan  {  -  OHG.  £7- 
fcstan,  MHG.  gevesten  ,  l.fastan  FAST  ».']  trans. 
To  make  fast,  confirm,  settle. 

£950  Lindis/.  Gosft.  Mark  xii.  i  Winjeard  ^esette  monn. . 
&  Sefaeste  [Ags.  Gosfi.  ^esette]  5a  5aem  lond-bigencgum. 
c  1205  LAV.  22551  pis  forward  he  iua.ste,  and  Aisles  he  funde. 
a.  1300  Full  fy  P.gs  in  E.  E.  P.  15  Al  in  helle  were  i-fast 

I-fast,  -e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FAST  v.1  and  -'. 
I-fat,  of  FET  v.  I-fed,  of  FEED  v. 

t  I'fe'gS,  z'«/.  Obs.  exc.  i//a/.  Forms  :  (with  or 
without  apostrophe)  7  i'fac(k,  i'feok,  i'fex,  7-8 
i'-,  y'facks,  i'-,  y'-,  efackins,  8  i-,  efags,  efaoks, 
i-,  efecks,  efeolings,  ifackins,  9  i'fakins.  [Per- 
versions of  t  faith,  in  faith  :  see  FEGS  and  I'FADS.] 
Used,  esp.  by  I7th  and  i8th  c.  dramatists,  as  a 
trivial  oath  amounting  to  a  simple  asseveration  : 
In  faith,  by  my  faith. 

1610  K.  JONSOS  Alch.  i.  ii,  Dap.  I-fac,  I  doe  not.  You 
are  mistaken.  Fuc.  How  !  sweare  by  your  fac  ?  . .  Dap. 
I'fac's  no  oath,  a  1625  FLETCHER  Sice  Valour  iv.  \Vk>. 
(Rtldg.)  II.  467/1  I'fex  have  they.  1673  WYCHEKLEY 
GtHtlem.  Dancing-Master  n.  ii,  Mrs.  Cant.  Y'facks,  but 
you  shan't.  I'll  ask  him. . .  Dan.  Y'fackins,  but  you  shan't 
ask  him  !  1709  SruELE  Taller  No.  137  ?  2  He  ..  will  tell 
you,  That  1'fackins,  such  a  Thing  is  true.  1743  FIELDING 
y.  Andrews  i.  xiv,  I  fags  !  the  gentleman  has  caught  a 
traitor.  Ibid.  II.  xiv,  Ifacks,  a  good  story.  1775  SHL'KIDAN 
Duenna  III.  vi,  Efecks,  Father,  1  shnuld  have  guessed  as 
much.  1785  HUTTON  Brafi  -Vetv  Wark  16  Good  friends, 
these  er  sad  duings,  efeclings.  1825  BROCKLTT,  I'fakins, 
in  faith — &  frequent  asseveration. 
b.  In  earnest. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Buck.  iv.  iv,  Nay,  dear  Cocky,  don't 
cry,  I  was  but  in  jest,  I  was  not  ifeck. 

I-feined,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FEIGN  v.  Ifel, 
obs.  form  of  EVIL  a.  I-fele :  see  YFELE  v. ,  to 
feel.  I-fel(l,  pa.  t.  of  I-FALL.  I-felle  :  see  YFELL 
v.,  to  fell.  I-felled,  i-feld,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FELL 
v.  I-feng,  pa.  t.  of  FANG,  I-FANG  v.,  to  seize. 

t  I-feond,  -de.  Obs.  [OE.  geficuJ.  -fynd  pi. : 
see  FIKXD.]  Enemies. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  12  His  wasron  aer  ^efynd 
him  betwynan.  c  nos  LAY.  9876  pa  xr  weoren  ifeonde, 
makede  heom  to  fr[e]onde.  Ibid.  16077  PU  hauest . .  bine 
ifan  be  biuoren,  &  bine  ifeond  bseften. 

I-fere :  see  YFEKE  sl>.  and  adv. 

I-fered,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FEAR  v.,  to  terrify. 

-iferpus,  combining  form  of  the  suffix  -FEHOUS. 

I-fesid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  offese,  FEEZE  v.1,  to  drive. 
I-fet,  of  FET  v.,  to  fetch.  I-fetered,  i-fetred, 
of  FETTER  z/.1  I-t'ethered,  i-fepered,  of  FEA- 
THER v. 

-ific,  comb,  form  of  the  suffix  -FIC,  q.v. 

-ification,  comb,  form  of  suffix  -FICATION,  q.v. 

The  -:•  is  always  present,  either  as  the  L.  stem-vowel  or 
its  representative,  as  in  glori-ici^-fication,  molli-jication, 
Jruct-i-Jication,  or  as  connecting  vowel,  as  in  oss-i-Jiccitio'i. 

I-fiht,  early  ME.  form  of  FIGHT  sf>.  I-fincl : 
see  YFI.ND  v.,  to  find.  I-flemed,  i-flemd,  Ml. 
pa.  pples.  of  FLEME  v.,  to  chase.  I-floured,  i- 
flured,  of  FLOWER  v.  I-flown,  -en,  i-flo5en, 
of  FLEE  v.  I-fo,  I-foman :  see  FOE,  FOEMAN. 
I-fo,  i-fon :  see  I-FAXG  v..  to  seize.  I-foghte  n, 
i-fojten,  i-fohten,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FIGHT  v. 
I-folde'n,  of  FOLD  v.  I-fonded,  of  FAXD  v.,  to 
try.  I-fongen,  of  FAXG,  I-FANG  v.  I-forth- : 
see  YFORTH  v.,  AFFORD  v.  I-fostered,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  FOSTER  v.  I-founded,  of  Fotxn  v. 
I-frede :  see  FREDE,  YFREDE  v.,  to  feel.  I-free, 
i-freo^en  :  see  YFREE  v..  to  set  free. 

+  I-freond,  -de,  sb.  pi.  Obs.    [OE. 
-fiynii,  i.fyioiiii,  FRIEXD.]     Friends. 
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c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  12  On  Sam  dx^e  wurdun 
|    herodes  and  pilatus  gefrynd.     c  1105  LAY.  7715  Feond-scipe 
aleggeti,    niakicn    feolle    ifreond.      Ibid.    11591    Her   king 
wende  bat  heo  weoren  ifrtoiide. 

I-fret,  i-fretten,  Ml,,  pa.  pjiles.  of  FHET  t\ 
I-frijed,  of  FRY  v.  I-frore(n,  of  FREEZE  v. 

IfSQC'ver,  a,iv.  nonce  -^d,  [After  -i'hcn-,  -. 
soever. ~\     If  in  any  circumstances ;  if  ever. 

1847-57  Dfc  QLINCEY  Seer.  Societies  Suppl.  note,  \V1;-. 
\"II.  300  Some  bold  fictions  that  should  f>r  ever  stop  the 
mouth  of  the  Christian,  when>ot-\  er  or  i^oever  any  opening 
dawned  for  uttering  a  gleam  of  truth. 

I-fuled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FOOL  v.  I-fulled, 
i-fullet,  of  FILL  v.  I-furn  :  see  FKII.N  adv.  and 
a.,  former,  -ly.  I-furred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FfK  v. 

tl-fnse,  v.  Obs.     \W&.ifiuen(ti),ivuftH:— 

OE.  ft'fysan.  i.fysan  to  hasten,  FUSE  z>.l] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  make  haste,  hasten,  hurry. 
Beowulf  (Z.)  217  Winde  gefysed  flota.     a  1000  CzttiitoK's 

I'.xod.  54  Werod  wzs  jefysed.  c  1205  LAV.  22123  He  wolde 
hine  ifusen  to  ane  bare  waline. 

2.  intr.  To  make  haste,  to  hasten. 

c  1205  LAY.  503  An  horsen  &  an  foten  for&  heo  ifusten. 
//'/</.  28946  For&  heo  iuusden. 

-ify,  combining  form  of  the  verbal  suffix  -FY,  q.v. 

I-fynd  :  see  YFISD  v.,  to  find. 

I-ga,  i-gan,  ME.  forms  of  I-GO  v. 

I-gabbet,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  GAB  v.1 

tlgad,  i'gad  tiga.-  d  ,  /«/.  Obs.  Variant  of 
EGAD  ;  see  GOD,  ancl  cf.  I  CUD. 

1671  V:ILLIEKS  i  Dk.  Buckhni.l  Rcliearstil\.  lArbJ  37,  I  gad, 
I'll  e'en  kneel  down,  and  he  shall  cut  my  head  off.  Ibui. 
v.  in  I'l  Justine  it  to  be  as  grand  to  the  eye,  every  whit,  I 
gad,  as  that  great  scene  in  Harry  the  Eight,  and  grander 
too,  I  gad.  1700  CONGREVF.  Way  of  World  v.  xiv,  1'  gad,  I 
understand  nothing  of  the  matter.  1728  VANBR.  &  CID. 
/V<':p.  llitsb.  l\.  i,  I'gad,  if  I  don't  keep  a  tight  Hand  on 
my  Tit,  here,  she'll  [etc.], 

I-gaderen  :  see  GATHER  v. 

t  I-gain,  adv.  and  prep,  north,  dial.  Obs.  [a. 
OX.  /  gfgn  again,  in  turn,  against ;  corresp.  to 
OE.  ongegii,  oilman  ;  see  AGAIN.] 

A.  aJv.  In  reply,  in  turn  ;  again. 

c  1325  .Mctr.  Honi.  47  And  he  igain  to  thaim  gan  >ai, 
Cr^t..am  I  noht.  Ibid.  149  This  erniet.  .bad  him  com  igain. 

B.  pi'ep.  Against ;  to  meet. 

CI32S  Metr.  Horn.  4  And  stithe  stand  igain  the  feud. 
Ibid.  149  The  monkes  com  al  him  igaine. 

Hence  (with  genitival  -«)  Igarnes,  egaynes,  in 
same  sense. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  469  (Gutt.)  Saint  mychal. .  Ras  egaynes 
him  forto  fight,  c  1325  Mctr.  Horn.  54  Quat  thou  hauls 
done  In  licheri  igaines  me. 

I-gan,  pa.  t.  of  I-GIX  ».  Obs. 

I-gast,  a.  Obs. :  see  AUEST. 

t  I-gastliche,  aiiv.  Obs.  [Cf.  AGHAST.]  Fear- 
fully, terribly. 

c  1205  LAY.  1 7869  Of  him  comen  leomen  igastliche  scinen. 

Igasuric  (igasiu«Tik),  a.  (.'hem.  [ad.  F.  iga- 
suriqnc,  f.  igasur,  the  Malay  name  for  St.  Ignatius' 
Bean  :  see  -1C.]  In  igasuric  acid,  an  acid  con- 
tained in  small  quantities  in  the  St.  Ignatius'  bean, 
mix  vomica.  and  the  root  of  Strychnia  colubrina. 

1830  LlNuu.v  Xat.  Syst.  Hot.  215  Igasuric  acid  occurs  in 
Combination  with  Strychnia  ill  nux  vomica  and  the  St. 
Ignatius  bean.  1865-72  WAI  is  Diit.  Ckctu.  III.  242  Iga- 
suric acid  precipitates  acetate  of  lead. 

So  Igasivrate,  a  salt  of  igasuric  acid.  Ijra- 
sivrine,  a  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  mix  voir.ica, 
discovered  by  Desnoix  in  1853. 

1855  MAVNE  Exfm.  Lex.,lgastirate.  1865-7*  WATTS  Diet. 
(.'/it'll:.  HI.  243  Tliu  igasuntes  are  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  \\ater  and  in  alcohol.  //>/<£,  Igasurine  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms,  li.aing  a  silky  lustre.  1879  H.  C.  WOOD 
1  hcrap.  308  The  igasurates  of  strychnia  and  of  brucia. 

Igdrasil:  see  YUGHKASIL.  I-gederen, -unge  : 
sec  GATHER  v.,  GATHERING.  I-geng,  obs.  form 
of  GANG  sb. 

I-gerd,  pierced,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  GIRD  v.- 
<- 1380  Sir  l-'entjnl'.  2729  Duk  Basyn.  .bor?  be  heued  i-gerd 
(>er  was,  &  ful  doun  ded. 

I-gered,  MI-;,  pa.  pple.  of  GEAU  v.  I-gessyd, 
of  GUESS  v.  I-sete,  of  KAT  v. 

Ight,  var.  eightt,  AUGHT  j//.1  Obs.,  possession. 

1390  COWER  Con/.  II.  378  This  Priamus  had  in  his  ight 
[MS.  Fairfax  3  yhte]  A  wife  and  Hecuba  she  hight. 

I;t,  obs.  var.  OUGHT  v .  I-gilt,  ME.  f.  GILT  ppl.  a. 

t  I-gin,  v.  Obs.  [A  parallel  form  to  OE.  on- 
ginnan,  AGIN  v."]  To  begin  ;  in  pa.  t.  —gan. 

c  1205  LAY.  18127  1°  are  brade  strete  he  igon  [t"  1275  i-gan] 
mete  breo  cnihtes. 

t  I-ginet,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [Cf.  GIN  v*]  Con- 
trived, devised. 

a  1225  Leg.  Katli.  1981  pis  pinfule  gin  wes  o  swuch  wise 
iginet. 

I-gistned,  I-gladed,  I-glewed,  ME.  pa. pples. 
of  GEhTiix,  GLAD,  GLOE  vbs. 

II  Igloo    i  gl"  •     [Eskimo,  =  house.] 

1.  An  Eskimo  dome-shaped  hut ;  esp.  one  built 
of  blocks  of  compact  si; 

[1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oltaritis'  I'oy,  Ambass.  71  The  Groen- 

landers  speak  fast,  ..  Iglun,  a  House.]     1856  KANE  Arct. 

£  v/>t.  I.  xxix.  380  The  hut  or  igloe  [of  Smith  Souni!  Kski- 

;  apartment,  built  not  un- 


IGNEOUS. 

skillfully  of  stone,  the  outside  lined  with  sods.  1864  C.  F. 
HALL  Life  with  Esquimaux  xi.  (1865)  170  [They]  com- 
menced sawing  out  snow-blocks,  while  I  carried  them  to 
a  suitable  spot  for  erecting  the  igloo.  1878  NARES  Polar 
.Vi-«  I.iii.  ,  The  settlement  ufhlah.. consisted  of  three  stone 
igloos,  and  one  hut  roofed  over  with  can 

2.  The  cavity  in  the  snow  above  a  seal's  breathing 
hole  ,Ogilvie,  1882). 

I-gloset,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  GLOZE  v. '  I-gloupet, 
ofGi'Lrzj.  I-glyden,  of  GLIDE  v.  I-gnahen, 
i-gnawe,  of  GNAW  v.  Igname,  early  f.  YAM. 

i  IgliaTO.  Obs.  [a.  It.  ignaro  adj.  :-L.  ignarus 
'ignorant';  the  use  in  English  may  have  been 
derived  from  Spenser.  In  F.,  ignore  sb.  occurs  in 
the  I4thc.]  An  ignorant  person,  ignoramus. 

[1590  SPENSEK  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  31  His  name  Ignaro  did  his 
nature  right  aread.]  1630  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  158  Your 
mere  ignaro's,  what  they  err,  they  err  for  company;  they 
judge  not  at  all.  1634  HEYWOOD&  BROME  Laiuas/i.ll  itffi.s 
i.  H.\  Wks.  1874  IV.  175  A  meere  Ignaro,  and  not  worth 
acknowledgement.  1644  BI-.MAX\VI:LL  Prercg.  Ckr.  Kings 
Ded.  9  Ignaroes  who  are  better  versed  in  the  Statutes  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  than  in  the  Acts  of  Christ.  1686  GOAD 
Celcst.  Bodies  \.  xvii.  no  We  poor  Ignaro's. 

Ignatiaii  (ign^-pin),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  Igua- 
sian,  Ignatiou.  [f.  personal  name  Jgnati-us  (see 
def.)  +  -AN.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  Ignatius  Loyola  (1491-1556),  or 
to  the  Order  of  Jesus  founded  by  him. 

1605  WII.I.ET  llcxapla  in  Gen.  184  Thus  farre  this  Igna- 
tian  scetarie.  c  1610  SYLVESTER  Hen.  Gt.  Ded.  Sonn.,  O  ! 
just  revenge,  rout  out  th'  Ignatian  Pack.  1626  L.  < 
Spec.  Jesuit.  ( 16291  68  The  same  Ignatian  socittie.  1679  Let. 
Vind.  Re/.  Ch.  8  These  Ignatian  Loyolists  do  very  mui.h  de- 
rogate from  Gods  Great  Attributes  of  Justice  and  Sanctity. 

2.  Of  or   belonging  to  St.  Ignatius,   hishop  of 
Antioch,  martyred  at  Rome  early  in  the  2nd  century ; 
esp.  in  Ignalian  Epistles,  letters  attributed  to  him, 
the  authenticity  of  which,  in  the  various  forms  in 
which  they  have  been  handed  down,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy. 


epistles  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  perplexity.    1846 
W.   ClRi.ioN  I'iitdit.  /£n,tt.    Appx.,  Opinions   of  v. 
learned  men  respecting  the  Ignatian  Epistles  from  th 
1650  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  Version. 
B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  a  jEsriT. 

1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  393  This  also  was  the 
lynatians  device.  1626  L.  OWLN  SpK.  Jesuit.  116291  15 
Take  notice,  what  foule  mouth  companions  these  Ignatians 
are.  111683  OLDH.AM  Wki.  (16851  2  A  sear'd  Ignatian's 
Conscience,  Harden'd,  as  his  own  Face,  with  Impudence. 

Hence  Ig-na'tianist  =  IGNATIAN  1). 

1716  M.  DAYILS  Athen.  Krit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  4  Made  by 
the  said  Ignatianists  for  the  Popish  Schools. 

Ignatius'  Bean.  =  Bean  of  St.  Ignatius  (see 
KFAX  4),  the  poisonous  seed  of  Strychnos  Ignatii. 
Also,  in  South  America,  applied  to  the  medicinal 
seed  of  Fcvillea  trilobata  and  some  other  cticur- 
bitaceous  plants. 

1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat.  Mtd.,  Fruits  xiii.  506  Heading) 
Faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  St.  Ignatius's  Bean.     1753  CHA 
Cycl.  SrtS/>.,  Ignatius's-Bean,.  .it  is  a  dry  and  hard  fruit,  or 
kernel  of  a  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut.     1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4'  I.  627  The  nux  vomica  and 
Ignatius's  bean  ..  combine,  with  an  intense  bitter,  a 
active  narcotic  virtue.    1880  BEMLLY  &  Tumi  N-  . 
riant  s  III.  Sitb  Ta/<.  179  The.  .name  of  St.  Ignatius'  Beans 
. .  is  also  used  in  South  America  to  designate  the  seeds  of 
several  medicinal  Cucurbitaceous  plants. 

t  Igna've,  a.  Obs.  rare-",     [ad.  I., 
see  next.]    Slow,  sluggish.   Hence  flgnavely 

1657  Physical  Diet.,  Ignai't.  cowardly,  sluggish.  1657 
TOMLINSON  Rcnoit's  Disp.  501  They  do  it  so  ignavely. 

t  I'gnayy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ignavi-a,\\.  of  quality 
f.  igmn'us  idle,  sluggish,  f.  I- -  =  i'«- not  •(-  gnUvus 
busy,  diligent.]  Sluggishness,  slowness,  sloth. 

*543  JOYE  Confut.  U'inchcstt-r's  A^rt.  aivb,  Our  own 
slui:gisl]nes  negligence  and  ignauye  is  the  cause  therof. 
1545  —  A.r/.Z)(i;/.  xii. 234  What  ignauy  and  sleugth  is  ther  to 
any  godly  reformacion  ?  1657  TOMLINSO_K  RencusV: 
The  violence  ..  may  be  obtunded,  or  its  ignavy  excited. 
[1850  CARLYLE  I.atter-d.  Painfh.  iv.  (1873)  122  Nations, 
sunk  in  blind  ignavia,  demari'l  a  universal-suffrage  Parlia» 
ment  to  heal  their  wretchedness.] 

t  I'gneal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  1 ..  ignc-tts.  IGXEOCS 
t  -AL.  Cf.  F.  .medical)  ignial.]  Fiery. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681,1  7  Igneal  Flames,  and 
Claps  of  Thunder. 

t  I'gnean,  a.  Obs.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AX.]    Fiery. 

1633  PERSON  I'ariettes  1. 12  The  Comets,  .and  falling  Star>, 
Vreof  many  are  neighbours  with  this  Ignean-sphere, 
we  visibly  see.     Ikid.  n.  iv.  61  Comets  being  of  the  number 
of  ienean  and  fiery  meteors. 

tlgneduct.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  igni-s 
lire,  after  aqueduct.}  A  vent  or  passage  for  fire. 

1676  HODGSON  in  Phi!.  /V/rvj.  XI.  763  The  mouth  of 
these  Ig'ieducts. 

Igneo-a-queous,  a.  [f.  igneo-,  as  comb,  form 
of  L.  igneiis  igneous  +  AQUEOUS.]  Due  to  the 
agency  of  both  fire  and  water. 

1882  Sidereal  Messenger  I.  215  We  may  look  upon  the 
state  of  igneoaqucous  solution,  -as  one  in  which  the  water- 
-ulistance  is  in  a  gaseous  state. 

Igneous    .i-gn»'iss\  a.     [f.  L.  igne-ns  of  fire, 
I.  igiri-s  lire^  +  -ors.      F.  ha-  ignf.  It.  igneo.'} 


IGNESCENT. 

1.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  o!  fire ;  fiery. 

1664  H.  MORE   Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.   496  There  are  many 
instances  how  Igneous  and  Lucid  they  [the  bodies  of  angels] 
are.     1777  PRIESTLEY  .Matt.  <*r  Spir.  11782)  1.  xx.  267    ih^ 
soul     was  first  conceived  to  be  an  aerial,  or  an  igneous  sub- 
stance.    1830  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  327  Earthquakes  and 
igneous  exhalations.      1876  PAGE  Ad-.'.  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  ii.  39 
Volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  igneous  phenomena. 

2.  Resulting  from,  or  produced  by,  the  action  of 
fire ;   esp.  in  Geol.   Produced   by  volcanic  agency 
(opposed  to  AHITEOUS  3). 

1665  GLANVILI.  Scepsis  Sci.   xx.   127    Ignorant  of  the  im- 
mediate way  of  Igneous  solutions.      1796   Kiiiu  \N   ILlewt. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  455  The  igneous  origin  of  basalts.     1812  SIR 
H    DAVY  Chein.  Pkilos.  48  The  analysis  of  mineral  bodies. . 
in  experiments,  .on  their  igneous  fusion.    1830  LYKI.I.  I'rinc. 
Geol.  I.  iv.  58  Basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks.    1858  GEIKIE 
Hist.  Boulder  viii.   146  The  cleft,  .has  been  once  filled  by 
a  wall  of  igneous  rock  called  a  trap-dyke. 

Ignescent  (igne'sSnt),  a.  and  sb.   rare.      [ad. 

L.  igncscent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  igncsctre  to  take  fire, 

becomeinflamed,  inchoative  of  *ignere,l.  fgni-sfire.] 

A.  a.lj.  Kindling,  bursting  into  flarne  ;  firing  up. 

/;/  and 


of  her  ignescent  hate. 

B.  sb.  An  ignescent  body  or  substance. 

a  1828  tr.  Foi/rcroy  i'l  Webster  (1828),  -Many  other  stones 
beside  this  class  of  ignescents,  produce  a  real  scintillation 
when  struck  against  steel. 

flgnible,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  L.  type  *igni- 
bills,  f.  igni- re  to  IGNITE  :  see  -BLE.]  Capable  of 
ignition  ;  ignitable. 

1678  R.  R[USSEI.L]  Geber  n.  i.  in.  xii.  80  A  metallick  Body 
.  .ignible  (or  sustaining  Ignition). 

fl-gaic,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L.  ignis  fire  +  -ic.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  fire. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  ii.  v.  59  Terrica  is  an  Ignick 
Inuention,  for  the  cheaper  making  of  all  kinds  of  Burnt- 
earths.  1855  M  \YNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ignicus, . .  ignic. 

Ignicolist  (jgni'kAlist).  [f.  L.  igni-s  fire  + 
-cola,  f.  (ol-lre  to  worship  +  -1ST.  Cf.  V.  iguifolc 
('752)']  A  fire-worshipper. 

1816  T.  MAURICE  Ruins  Babylon  ii.  43  In  whatever  region 
of  the  earth  this  infatuated  race  of  ignicolists  took  up  their 


abode  the  sacred  fire  immediately  began  to  burn.  1859 
R.  F.  BURTON  Cenlr.  A/r.  in  Jrn.1.  Gcog.  Sac.  XXIX.  340 
The  ancient  Persians  were  ignicolists,  adoring  etherial  fire. 


Ignife 


iferOUS   (igni-feras),  a.     [f.  L.  ignifer,  f. 

igm-s  fire  :  see  -FEBOUS.]   Fire-bearing  ;  producing 
fire.     Alsoy?^.     Hence  Igrnl-fercrasness. 

1618  DF.KKER  Owts  Almanack  ii  The  manner  how  to 
dash  it  [fire]  out  of  the  igniferous  flint.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  1 1, 
Igniferousness,  fire-bearing  or  producing  Quality.  1756 
C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  114  This  same  igniferous  matter 
was  but.,  a  piece  of  lime.  1889  Fabian  Ess.  209  The  igni- 
ferous orators  of  the  Socialist  party. 

Igni-flo,  a.  [f.  L.  type  *ignific-us,  f.  igni-s  fire  : 
see  -FIO.]  Producing  lire. 

1753  B.  MARTIN  Philos.  Brit.  II.  280  If  the  ignific  Par- 
ticles of  Light  are  sufficiently  condensed  . .  by  a  . .  Burning- 
Glass,  they  become  ardent  and  burn. 

f  Igni'fluOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  igni- 
flu-us  (f.  igni-s  fire  +  fa-us  (lowing)  -I-  -ous.] 
Flowing  with  fire. 

1623  COCKURAM,  Ignifluous,  full  of  fire.  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea.  277  The  Sea,  which  is  sometimes  of  such  an 
ignifluous  lustre,  as  if  it  were  full  of  Starrs.  1721  in  BAILEY  ; 
hence  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

Igniform  (rgnifjwm),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  igni-s  fire 
+  -FORM.]  Of  the  form  of  fire. 

1744  BiiuKFCLEY  Siris  §  322  Democritus  held  the  sonl  of 
the  world  to  be  an  igniform  deity.  1844  WOOD  tr.  Bacon's 
NOT.  Org.  ii.  §  7.  129  We  must  examine  . .  whether  that 
spirit  is.. aeriform  or  igniform. 

Ignify  (ignifsi),  z/.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *ignifiedre, 
f.  igni-s  fire:  see  -FY.  (Cf.  late  L.  ignefacere.*] 
trans.  To  set  on  fire,  to  cause  to  burn. 

«  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1598)  575  O  face,  tace,  or  all  the 
fat  wil  be  ignified.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Ignify,  to  burn. 
1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  445  It  is  also  probable,  that 
the  Solid  parts  of  the  Sun  ..  are  thoroughly  ignified  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Bricks  in  the  Roof  and  Sides  of  a 
Furnace  are.  1706  E.  WARD  Hud.  ReJiv.  I.  v.  18  Let  the 
Memorial  . .  Be  doom'd  to  ignify  our  Pipes.  1848  LOWELL 
Fable  for  Critics  813  There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and 
as  dignified,  As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg,  that  never  is 
ignified. 

Hence  Ignified  ///.  a. ;  Ignifying  vbl.  sb. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Phi/os.  xni.  (1701)  599/2  Falling-Stars 
. .  may  be  made  either  by  pieces  broken  off  from  the  true 
Stars .  .or  from  a  company  of  ignifytng  Atoms,  meeting  and 
joining  together  to  effect  it.  1763  W.  STUKF.LEV  Patiogr. 
Sacra  72  The  sun  formed,  out  of  the  ignifycd  part  of  matter. 

IgnigeuOUS  ..igni-djenas),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  igiii- 
gitia  fire-born  epithet  of  Dionysus),  f.  igni-s  fire 

+  -genus,  from  gen-  stem  of  gignfre  to  produce  + 
-ous.]  Produced  by  fire,  or  by  the  action  of  fire. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Igni^eno-its,  ingendred  in  or  by  Fire. 
1818  lll,ifkii'.  Mai.'.  II.  379  How  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish 
between  ignigenous  and  Neptunian  formations.  a  1852 
MACGILLIVRAY  Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side  (1855)  5  '1'he  obdurate 
primary  and  ignigenous  rocks. 

t  Igni-parous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  igni-s 
fire  +  -par-us  bringing  forth  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit.  XIX.  770  Nothing  is  more 
igniparous  or  productive  of  fire  [than  Nitre]. 
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Iguipoteut    (igni-pftent),  a.      [f.  L. 
tent-em  having  power  over  fire,  an  epithet  of  Vul- 
can, f.  potens  powerful.]     Ruling  or  having  power 
over  fire. 

1656  IJLOVNT  Gfossojr.,  Ignipotetit,  mighty  by  fire.  1715- 
20  POPE  Iliad  xxi.  398  Th'  pow'r  ignipotent  her  word  obe>  s. 
1813  H.  &  J.  SMITH  R^ej.  Addr.,  Fire  fy  Ale  xii,  But,  spue 
of  her  shrieks,  the  ignipotent  knight.  .To  the  skies  in  a  sky- 
rocket bore  her. 

Hence  t  Iffni'potence.  Obs.  rare—". 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ignipotencc,  efficacy,  prevalency 
against  or  power  over  Fire. 

Ignipuncture  (ignipyrjktiiu).  Surg.  [f.  L. 
igni-  fire  -f  PUNCTURE.]  Puncture  with  a  white-hot 
styliform  cautery. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ignipnncture,  Ricket's  mode  of 
treating  disease.. by  the  introduction  of  platinum  needles  at 
a  white  heat.  1888  Medical  AV;,'s  LI  II.  216  (Cent.  Diet.) 
Each  gland  should  be  treated  by  ignipuncture. 

II  IgniS  fatUUS  J'gnis  fa:-ti«|fc>).  [med.  or 
mod.L.,  =  foolish  fire.]  A  phosphorescent  light 
seen  hovering  or  flitting  over  marshy  ground,  ami 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  an  inflammable  gas  i^phosphurctted  hydrogen) 
derived  from  decaying  organic  matter  ;  popularly 
called  Will-o  -the- wisp,  Jack-a-lantern,  etc. 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  common  phenomenon  ', 
but  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 

When  approached,  t  tie  ignis  fatuus  appeared  to  recede, 
and  finally  to  vanish,  sometimes  reappearing  in  another 
direction.  This  led  to  the  notion  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
mischievous  sprite,  intentionally  leading  benighted  travellers 
astray.  Hence  the  term  is  commonly  used  allusively  or  fit;, 
for  any  delusive  guiding  principle,  hope,  aim,  etc. 

1563  W.  FULKK  Meteors  (1640)  ii  b,  This  impression  scene 
on  the  land,  is  called  in  Latine,  Ignis  fatuus,  foolish  fire, 
that  hurteth  not,  but  only  feareth  fooles.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Ignis  fatuus,  a  kind  of  slight  exhalation  set  on  fire  in  the 
night  time,  which  ofttimes  causeth  men  to  wander  out  of 
their  way.  1663  BLTI.ER  ////</.  I.  i.  509  An  Ignis  Fatuus 
that  bewitches  And  leads  Men  into  Pools  and  Ditches. 
1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  789  Igiies  fatui. 


avoid  being  led  astray  by  the  i^nis  fatuus  the  most  secure 
method  is  to  carry  a  lamp. 

fie-  "599  Rrmightoris  Lett.  xii.  40  To  fetch  light  from 
their  Heathenish  Ignis  fatntis.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases 
(Camden)  31  For  Sr  Arthur  Savage,  he  is  the  primum 
mobile,  the  ignis  fatuus  that  misleades  all  the  rest.  1777 
J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  264  What  an  ignis  fatuus 
this  ambition  is?  1824  BYRON  Jtinn  xv.  liv,  Following  the 
1  ignes  fatui '  of  mankind.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief 
Pref.  7  That  ignis  fatuus  of  the  time— uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

attrib.  1808  BYRON  To  youthful  friend  xvii,  An  igms- 
fatuus  gleam  of  love. 

Ignitable,  -ible  (ignsi-tab'l,  -ib'l;,  a.  [f.  IG- 
NITE v.  +  -ABLE,  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  ignited. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend.  Ef.  n.  i.  52  Such  bodies  only 
strike  fire  as  have  a  sulphur  or  ignitible  parts  within  them. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dam.  Amiiseia.  64  The  explosion  of  an 
ignitible  substance.  1851  I-raser's  Mag.  XLIV.  497  Some 
dense  street  of  ignitable  warehouses.  1860  J.  WHITESIUE 
Italy  xi.  106  Two  piles  of  wood,  mixed  with  Ignitable 
materials.  1880  KINGLAKE  Crimea  VI.  viii.  174  To  find 
ignitible  substances. 

Hence  Ignitability,  -ibility. 

1809  F.urop.  Mag.  LV.  20  Accident . .  from  the  ignitability 
of  the  materials. 

t  Ignite,  a.  0/is.  [ad.  L.  ignit-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
igni-re  (see  next;.]  Intensely  heated,  in  a  state  of 
white  or  red  heat ;  glowing  with  heat,  fiery.  Also 
fig.  hot,  ardent. 

1560  ROLLANU  Crt.  Venus  in.  814  That  we  micht  knaw  his 
cheritie  Ignite,  Ardent,  and  halt.  1635  PERSON-  I'arictics 
II.  55  These  vaporous  exhalations,  whereof  all  the  igniti- 
and  fiery  Meteors  . .  are  composed,  a  1650  I'emin.  Qual. 
Tobacco  in  Arb.  Jits.  1,  Counterbl.  (18691  APP-  86  Tabacco 


[*lumosum..put'fntoa  Pan  of  burning  Charcoal  till  it  wa, 
thoroughly  ignite.  1704  J-  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  72 
Without  . .  any  other  prolifick  Heat,  but  that  ot  the  Sun, 
and  such  i-nite  Particles  as  the  Earth  may  afford. 

Ignite  (ignsi-t),  v.  [f.  prec.,  or  L.  ignit-  ppl. 
stem  of  igttire  to  set  on  fire,  f.  igni-s  fire.] 

1.  trans.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  make 
intensely  hot,  to  cause  to  glow  with  heat;  in 
chemical  use,  spec,  to  heat  to  the  point  of  com- 
bustion or  chemical  change. 

1666  EVELYN  Diary  3  Sept.,  Y»  heate  with  a  long  set  o 
faire  and  warme  weather  had  even  ignited  the  atre  ai 
prepar'd  the  materials  to  conceive  the  fire.     1795  1  EAKSO.N 
in  I'hil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  327  A  piece  of  the  substance  was 


IGNIVOMOUSNESS. 

U755  JOHNSON,  Ignite,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire.  A  chymicul 
term.]  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doin.  Ainuseni.  64  His  prrpaui. 
tion  uould  not  ignite  any  substance  whatever,  even  gun- 
powder. 1860  TYNIJAI.L  Glac.  I.  xxv.  189  Half  a  box  of 
matches  was  consumed  in  the  effort  to  ignite  it  [a  lamp]. 
1874  Hot. LAN  i  .(•  iv.  125  We  shrink  and  'hriv.l 

in  the  flames  That  low  desire  ignites  and  feeds. 
b.  Jig.  To  light  up,  as  if  on  lire. 

1871  TYNDALL  Hours  <>/  /  (  Over  the  rugged 

face  of  the  Breithorn  itself  the  light  fell  as  if  in  splashes, 
igniting  its  glaciers. 

3.  intr.  To  take  fire ;  to  begin  to  burn. 

1818  TODD,  Ignite,  to  become  red-hot.  A  term  of 
chymistry.  1828  WEBSTER,  Ignite,  to  take  fire  ;  to  become 
red  with  heat.  1846  GREKNER  Sc.  Gunnery^  90  A  seriou> 
accident  occurred  . .  from  the  fuse  of  a  shell  igniting.  1885 
.Wanch.  l-*xain.  ro  July  5']  The  gas  ignited,  and  the 
explosion  followed. 

Hence  Igurting  vll.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1813  T.  Brsnv  Lncretins  v.  1382  From  friction,  .might 
spring  The  igniting  cause. 

Ignited  (ignai-ted\  ///.  a.  [f.  1<;MTF.  v.  + 
-KIM.]  a.  Made  glowing  or  incandescent,  b.  Sit 
un  fire,  kindled,  fc.  Jig.  Hot,  ardent. 

a  1691  BOYI.E  Hist.  Air  (1692}  61  Masses  of  ignited  mattei 
thrown  up  a  great  way  into  the  air.  1744  BERKELEY  Sirix 
§  212  Plato,  -enumerating  the  ignited  juices,  names  wine  in 
the  first  place,  and  tar  in  the  second.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
Cltem-  (ed.  3)  II.  277  When  this  acid  is  placed  on  ignited 
coals,  it  emits  a  dense  aromatic  fume.  1871  TVNDAI.L 
Frngw.  Sc.  (1879)  I.v.  132  In  a  cylindrical  beam..l  placed 
an  ignited  spirit-lamp.  1875  i're's  Diet.  Arts  III.  384 
Pinching,  .ignited  rods  of  iron  between  indented  rollers. 

Igniter  (ignsHsA  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -KR'.]  a.  One 
who  ignites,  b.  A  device  to  set  fire  to  an  explosive 
or  combustible. 

1883  Q.  Rn>.  Apr.  514  The  slow-burning  fuse  wouU 
its  igniter  a  minute  or  so  of  grace  to  walk  quietly  away. 
1884  Health  E.vhib.  Catal.  129/2  Patent  Igniters  and  In- 
stantaneous Fuses.     1887  Sci.  Amer.  17  Sept.  187/2  An  in- 
fernal machine  ..  provided  with  a  time  exploder  or  igniter. 

Ignitible,  -tibility :  see  IGNITABLE. 

Ignition  (igni-Jan).  [f.  rned.  or  mod.L.  igni- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  igni-re  to  IGNITE.  Cf.  F. 
ignition  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  subjecting  to  the  full  action  of 
fire ;  esp.  Heating  to  the  point  of  combustion,  or 
of  chemical  change  with  evolution  of  light  and 
heat ;  the  condition  of  being  so  heated  or  on  fire. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Male  Wks.  11653'  -I1  Ignition  is 
calcination,  the  fire  reducing  violent  bodies  into  Calx. 
1666  BOYLE  Grig.  Formes  <$•  Qual.  297  Silver  will  indure 
Ignition  for  a  good  while  before  it  be  brought  to  Fusion. 
1685  —  Effects  of  Mot.  ii.  10  The  parts  in:\y  be  not 
onely  intensely  heated,  but  brought  to  an  actual  ignition. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fy  E.\-p.  Philos.  I.  ix.  ^54  Bodies  in 
certain  degrees  of  heat  appear  luminous.  A  body  which  is 
thus  rendered  luminous  is  said  to  be  ignited,  and  the  effect 
itself  is  called  ignition.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chan.  (ed.  3)  III. 
163  It  loses  no  weight  in  any  degree  of  heat  below  ignition. 
idl  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  557  The  crucible 
must  be  heated  above  700°  of  Fahrenheit,  which  is  the 
point  of  ignition  of  zinc.  At  this  temperature  the  metal 
inflames,  burning  with  a  dazzling  white  and  green  flame. 
1827  FARADAY  /.>/.  A' es.  xxxviii.  218  A  portion  of  the  gas . . 
caused  dull  ignition  of  the  platina.  1838  [see  IGNITE  :-.  i]. 

2.  The  action  of  setting  fire  to  anything ;   the 
process  or  fact  of  taking  or  catching  fire,  or  begin- 
ning actually  to  burn ;  also,  loosely,  burning. 


covered  platnum  vesse.    19  . 

evaporating  a  quantity  and  igniting  in  a  platinum  dish. 
2    In  popular  use :  To  set  fire  to,  to  kindle. 


burning  banners  o'er  a  fiend-host  there  Arrested  in  ignition. 
1840  State-in.  Steam  A'm'if.  44  Fire,  from  spontaneous 
ignition  of  coal  in  the  bunkers.  1846  C.  G.  ADDISON  Con- 
tracts II.  iv.  §  3  (1883)  734  As  the  insurers  take  upon  them- 
selves only  the  risk  of  fire,  they  will  not  be  responsible 
unless  there  has  been  actual  ignition  of  the  property  insured. 
1863  TYNDALL  Heal  i.  9  By  friction  a  lucifer-match  is  raised 
to  trie  temperature  of  ignition. 

b.   A  means  of  igniting  or  setting  on  fire. 
1881  GREENER  Gun  101  This  arm  [Demondion's  breech- 
loading  percussion  gun]  is  one  of  the  first  in  which  cartridges 
containing  their  own  ignition  were  used. 

t  Igni-tious,  a.  Oh.  rare-',  [f.  IGNITION  :  see 
-lot's.]  Susceptible  of  ignition. 

1753  B.  MARTIN  Philos.  Brit.  II.  278  Bodies  are  hotter  or 
colder,  as  they  contain  a  greater  and  lesser  Quantity  of 
ignitious  particles. 

Ignitive  fi'gmtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  stem  ignit- 
(see  IGNITE  v.)  +  -IVE  :  cf.  unitivt.]  Having  the 
property  of  igniting  or  taking  fire. 

1823  J.  D.  HUNTER  Caftiv.  N.  Amer.  ij*  The  Indians., 
are  acquainted  with  its  combustible  or  ignitive  properties. 

IgnivomOUS  (igni'vomss),  a.  [f.  late  1..  i\'in- 
vom-its  (Lactamius),  f.  igni-s  fire  +  vom-ert  to 
vomit :  see  -ous.]  Vomiting  fire.  Alsoyff. 

1603  HARSNE  r  Pop.  Impost.  70  What  a  Monstrous  Coyle 
uould  Six  or  Seaven  Ignivomous  priests  keepe  in  hell. 
1630  FuLLt  K  Holy  II 'ar  Ml.  xxii.  (1647)  150  This  igni- 
vomous  curre..did  bark  at  and  deeply  bite  the  poore  Albi- 
•  ii-.  -.  1659  STANLEY  Hist.  I'liilos.  xm.  .1701)  *, 
vomous  Eruptions,  as  that  of  /F.lna.  1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX. 
i>ig  There  are  other  ignivomous  Mountains  besides  Hecla; 
\et  all  are  cover'd  with  Snow.  1711  DERHAM  Il'i.i.  XX\  II. 
"75  The  Mouth  of  the  ignivomous  Cavern.  1869 
I'esiip.  iv.  97  Throughout  the  whole  of  iSiithis  small  open- 
ing was  ignivomous. 

Hence  Iffni'vomottsness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Ignivomouincss.  Fire  vomiting  Quality, 
such  as  that  of  Vulcano's  or  burniii,. 


IGNOBILITY. 

Ignobility  iignobHiti\  [ad.  L.  igneHlitas, 
n.  of  (juality  t.  ignobilis  IGNOBLE,  after  nobility  : 
see  -ITV.]  The  quality  of  being  ignoble. 

1.  Lowliness,  humbleness,  meanness  of  birth  or 
station). 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Lip.  (1493*  267  b,  His  ignobylite  or 
vnworthines  was  torned  in  to  subiymite  and  heylh.  n  1520 
KARCLAY  Jugtirth  loa,  He  dysdayned  be  ignobylite  of 
Jugurth  for  asmoche  as  he  was  vntyke  vmo  them  of  byrth. 
1624  HKVWOOD  Gnimili.  \\.  99  Modestie..  illustrates  the  Igno- 
b'lity  of  birth.  1793  T.  TAYLOR  Salhist  ix.  50  That  nobility 
or  ignobility  of  parents  may  be  predicted  from  the  stars. 

b.  The  ignobility.  the  whole  body  of  persons 
not  of  the  nobility  ;  the  commons,  rare. 
1546  LANGLCY  Pal.  I'erg.  de  Invent,  i.  x.  job,  Very  many 
>f  the  ignobilitee  wer  promoted  into  the  degree  of  Sena- 
lours.  1610  Histrio-w.  iv.  11  Urgent  need  makes  Princes 
bend  their  knee  As  servile  as  the  ignobilitie.  1835  Fra<e>  '.v 
Waf  XI.  315  The  nobility,  like  the  ignobility,  was  divided 
into  the  two  ranks  of  landed  and  landless  proprietors. 

2.  Want  of  nobility  (of  nature  or  disposition"  ; 
meanness  or  baseness  of  character. 

1549  BALE  in  Leland  Itin.  Cij  b,  A  more  sygne  of  ignoby- 
lytye  cannot  be  sene,  then  to  hyde  such  noble  monumentes. 
.  1610  ll'onten  Saints  4  Much  ignobilitie  were  it,  for  a 
potent  and  riche  Prince,  .to  cast  his  affection  on  a  begger 
woman.  1737  WHISTOS  Josephns,  Anti</.  iv.  viii.  §  15  Nor 
let  servants  t>e  admitted  to  give  testimony,  on  account  of 
the  ignobility  of  their  soul.  1841  J.  MARTIN-EAT.'  Chr.  Life 
i  1 867 1  297  Selfishness  secretly  conscious  of  its  ignobility. 

Ignoble  ignpn-b'l),  a.  (sl>.}  Also  5  innoble. 
[a.  t~.  ignoble  '4-ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It  ig- 
nobile,  Sp.  innoble,  ad.  L.  ignolnlis,  f.  l-2  =  in-  not 
+gnobilis,  nobilis  NOBLE.] 

1.  Xot  noble  in  respect  of  birth,  position,  or 
reputation  ;  of  low  birth  or  humble  station. 

a.  Of  persons,  their  birth,  family,  condition,  etc. 
1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  335  All  must  pay  hym  [death] 

dette,  Noble  and  innoble.  1348  HALI.  Chron.,  Eilm.  it' 
192  Of  all  men,  as  well  noble  as  ignoble,  as  well  of  riche  as 
of  poore.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  J7,  iv.  i.  70  You  must  all 
confesse,  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  Descent.  1617  MORY- 
SOM  Itin.  in.  133  The  Gentlemen  doe  not  meddle  with 
trafircke  . .  they  thinke  such  trafficke  ignoble  and  base. 
1683  Brit.  Spec.  191  To  be  ranked  arnon^  the  Peasantry 
and  the  Ignoble.  1738  WESLEY  1's.  XLV.  xiv,  Daughter  of 
Heaven,  tho  born  on  Earth. .  Forget  the  first  ignoble 
Birth.  1869  FREEMAN  .Verm.  Con?.  (1876)  III.  xi.  59  A 
West. Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been 
undistinguished,  perhaps  ignoble.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
ied.  2)  V.  313  No  man.. will  be  allowed  to  exercise  any 
ignoble  occupation. 

b.  Of  animals,  compared  with  each  other  or 
with  man. 

In  Ornith.  applied  to  those  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the 
J.ites  and  buzzards,  which  are  not  used  in  falconry.  In 
Falconry  applied  to  the  short-winged  hawks,  such  as  the 
goshawk  and  sparrow-hawk,  which  chase  or  rake  after  the 
'luarry,  in  contradistinction  to  the  noble  or  long-winged 
falcons,  which  stoop  to  the  quarry  at  a  single  swoop. 

1661  LOVEI.I.  Hist.  Aiiim.  e,  j\fin.  234  Peacock-fish .. Is 
an  insipid  and  ignoble  fish.  1664  POWER  Exf.  I'hilos.  i.  38 
This  more  ignoble  creature  (the  great  Black  Snail)  hath 
also  a  circulation  of  its  nutritive  humour.  1774  GOI.DSM. 
-v.//.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  729  The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds 
make  up  by  cunning  and  assiduity  what  these  claim  by 
iorce  and  celerity.  1829  LYTTON  Devcreiix  i.  ii,  As  the 
human  eye  is  supposed  to  awe  into  impotence  the  malig- 
nant intentions  of  the  ignobler  animals.  1833  R.  ML-DIE 
/Irit.  Birds  11841)  I.  79  The  old  division  of  noble  and 
ignoble  hawks,.. so  well  understood,  when  falconry  was 
a  general  field  sport. 

c.  Of  things,  places,  etc.    (Often  passing  into  2.) 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  (1776)   I.  23  This  Clermont  is  a 

meane  and  ignoble  place,  having  no  memorable  thing 
therein,  worthy  the  obseruation.  1635-56  COWLFY  Dttvitfea 
iv.  351  Like  some  fair  Pine  o'relooking  all  th'  ignobler 
Wood.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  f,  Qnal.  (1667)  41  Some 
..maintain  it  to  be  possible  to  transmute  the  ignobler 
Metals  into  Gold.  1713  YOUNG  Lust  Dav  in.  234  My 
strength  exhausted,  fainting  I  descend.  And  chuse  a  less, 
but  no  ignoble,  theme. 

2.  Xot  noble  in  disposition,  nature,  or  quality  ; 
mean,  base,  sordid  ;  dishonourable.  Of  persons' 
their  actions,  aims,  desires,  etc. 

1592  NASIIE  P.  I'ftiiless:-  fed.  2)  19.1,  His  lieggerly  parsi- 
mony  and  ignoble  illiberaltie.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  111.  in. 
v.  22  Here  is  the  Head  of  that  ignoble  Traytor,  The 
dangerous  and  vnsuspected  Hastings.  1660  MILTON-  Frre 
Comnnu.  Wks.  (1847  449/1  The  worst  and  ignoblest  sort  of 
men.  1667  —  P.  L.  n.  227  Thus  Belial  ..Counsel'd  ignoble  : 
ease,  and  peaceful  sloalh.  1695  Aomsos  Poems,  A'inf,  His 
Toils  for  no  Ignoble  ends  designed.  1703  POPE  Thcbnis  233 
With  scandal  arm'd,  lh'  ignoble  mind's  delight.  1851  RUSKIS  1 
Mod.  Paint.  I.  Pref.  to  ed.  2.  32  Every  kind  of  knowledge 
may  be  sought  from  ignoble  motives,  and  for  ignoble  ends. 
1871  DI.VON  Tenner  IV.  x.  96  The  most  ignoble  year  in  an 
ignoble  reign. 

B.  as  s/i.  chiefly  in  pi.  igtiobles,  persons  not  of  j 
noble  rank  ;  commoners.     ,In  quot.  1808,  used  as 
=  persons  of  ignoble  character.) 

c  1610  SYLVESTER  Honour's  1  are-well  $-2  A  holy  Mirrour, 
Reducing  Nobles,  from  Ignobles'  Errour.  a  1761  LAW  tr. 
Kthmen's  Myst.  Magnum  xxii.  (1772)  98  Be  it  either  by 
Nobles  or  Ignobles,  none  excepted.  1808  E.  S.  BARRETT 
Miss-led  General  19  note,  The  Reader  may  ..think  that  : 
ignobles  would  be  a  more  proper  term  [than  »ollts\. 

Ignoble  ignm-b'l  ,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj., 
as  the  opposite  of  ENNOBLE.]  trans.  To  make 
ignoble  or  infamous  ;  fig.  to  make  of  bad  repute. 

!»<>-»  HACOX  Disc.  I'r.ute  Q.  Eli:,  in  Spedding  /.,-//.  \ 
l.i/l  (18611  I.  142  The  Invincible  Navy .  .ignobling  many 
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shores  and  points  of  land  by  shipwreck,  a  1614  DONNE 
Biadai-arof  (1644)  80  By  confiscation,  and  by  condemning 
the  memory  of  the  delinquent,  and  ignobling  his  r:i  e.  1628 
UAUU  Pract.  The.  (1629)  105  The  Person  dignilii 
Place,  the  Place  ignobles  not  the  Person.  1870  E.  PEACOCK 
Rait  Skirl.  III.  188  Early  sorrow  had  prevented  or  i^nobled 
much  that  was  good  in  him. 

Ignobleness  (ign<ro-b'lm'-s\  [f.  I<:NOBLE  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  ignoble  Jn  either 
sense  of  the  adj.)  ;  ignobility. 

1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclays  Argents  I.  xiv.  39  \YiIt  thou 
staine  by  the  ignoblenesse  of  the  skirmish,  eyther  ihy 
death  or  victory?  n  1661  HOI.VDAY  Jttrcnal  71.  1741 
MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  ix.  329  j Antony]  Reproached  him 
with  the  ignobleness  of  his  birth.  1879  F.AKRAR  .S/.  /',;;</ 
xxxi.  II.  62  It  was  not  with  the  world's  ..  rank,  but  its 
ignobleness  . .  divine  forces  were  allied. 

t  Igno-blesse.  0/>s.  notne-u'd.  [f.  IGNOBLE, 
after  noblesse.}  =prec. 

i  1611  CHAPMAN  Sonn..  to  F.nrl  Monfgpuirie,  Though 
Iiznoblesse,  all  such  workes  defaces  As  tend  to  Learning, 

and  Ihe  soults  drli-ht. 

Ignobly  (ignoVbli),  adv.  [f.  lu NOBLE  f  -LV  =.] 
In  an  ignoble  manner ;  lowly,  meanly,  basely,  dis- 
honourably. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'!,  11.  v.  35,  I,  Noble  Ynckle,  thus 
ignobly  vs'd.  Your  Nephew,  .comes.  1607 —  Tittton  II.  ii.  i  ^  ; 
No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  past  my  heart  ;  Vmvisely,  not 
ignobly  hatie  I  giuen.  1718  ROWK  I.wcan  ix.  453  Yet  now, 
ignobly,  you  wild-hold  your  Hands,  When  nearer  Liberty 
your  Aid  demands.  1746-7  HERVF.Y  Medit.  11818)  57  Let 


IGNORANCE. 


ignobly  born. 

Ignominious  (ignomi-nias),  a.  [a.  F.  igno- 
minienx  (14-1 5th  c.  in  adv.  ignfminicHsement, 
Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.,  Sp.  ignominioso,  or  ad.  L. 
ignOminiSnu,  {.  iifiiominia  IGNOMINY.] 

1.  Full  of  ignominy  ;  involving  shame,  disgrace, 
or  obloquy  ;  shameful,  disgraceful,  discreditable. 

In  recent  use  sometimes  in  weaker  sense,  '  lowering  to 
one's  dignity  or  self-respect '. 

1526  i'ilgi:  1'erf.  (W.  de  W.  15311  20,  b,  The  ignomynyous 
and  shamefull  deth  of  the  crosse.  1607  DEKKER  &  WEBSTFR 
Sir  T.  U'yat  D.'s  Wks.  1873  III.  in  You  free  your  Conn- 
trie. .  From  Ignominious  slauerie.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  f,-  /•'. 
(1869)  I.  xviii.  490.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were  re- 
jected with  disdain.  1833  H  r.  MARTIN-EAT  t'/iarmriiSfa  i.  7 
Taddeus.  .prepared  to  go  into  ignominious  exile.  1869 
RAWLISSON^W.  Hist.  82  Carthage  consented  to  conclude 
an  ignominious  peace. 

2.  Of  persons :    Covered    with    ignominy ;    de- 
serving ignominy  ;  infamous. 


To  be  sacrificed  to  one  single,  rapacious,  obscure,  igno- 
minious projector. 

Hence  Ignomi  niously  nth'.,  in  an  ignominious 
manner ;  with  ignominy  or  dishonour ;  shame- 
fully. Ignomi'niovisness,  the  quality  of  being 
ignominious. 

1615  G.  SAKDVS  Tra-.\  89  Men  ignorant  in  letters,  studious 
for  their  bellies,  and  ignominiously  lazie.  1727  HAILKV 
vol.  II,  Ignoniiniousntss.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  *  /•".  xxx.  III. 
167  The  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously 
beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. 1844  Lr>.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xv.  (1862)  223 
He  was  sentenced,  .to  ride  ignominiously  on  a  horse  with 
liis  face  towards  the  tail. 

Ignominy  (rgnAnini  .  [a.  F.  igiioniinie 
(igth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  ignomima  dis- 
grace, dishonour,  f.  I--  =  ;;;-  not  +  "gnoinen,  iionicn 
name,  reputation.] 

1.  Dishonour,    disgrace,    shame ;    infamy ;    the 
condition  of  being  in  disgrace,  ctr. 

1540  MOKYSIN-E   I 'ires'  In'.roii.  ll'j'sif.   C  iij  b.   They   in- 
gender  ignominye  and   shame.     1548  HALL  Chrvn.,  //en. 
l^fll  171  This  ignominie  shalbe  ever  newe  rmd  nnt  dye, 
till  you  have  obteigned  the  double  honor,  against  all 
enemies.      1617   MORYSON    Itin.    n.    21  ,    and 

other  notes  of  ignominy,  which  in  military  discipline  are 
used  1727  SWIFT  Gulliver  11.  ii,  The  ignominy  of  being 
carried  about  for  a  monster.  1839  THIRLWALL  Greece  1 1.  xv. 
312  Even  his  successes  had  been  purchased  with  ignominy. 
1860  MOTLEY  Xf.hcrl.  I.  i.  10  He  had  lieen.  .obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  covered  with  ignominy. 

2.  Ignominious  or  base  quality  or  conduct ;  that 
which  entails  dishonour  or  disgrace. 

1564  BECOS  H'l-s.  Gen.  Pref.  Cij,  The  ignominie  of  all 
Priests  is,  to  looke  for  their  o\vne  gayne  and  profile.  1643 
SIR  T.  BRIIWNE  Kelig.  Meif.  I.  §  40,  I  am  not  so  much 
afraid  of  death,  as  ashamed  thereof:  'tis  the  very  disgrace 
and  ignominy  of  our  natures.  1828  .M  .\<  An. AY  Kss..Hallam 
(18871  94  He  (Churchill]  then  repays  by  ingratitude  the 
benefits  wbiLh  he  has  purchased  by  ignominy. 

t  Igno'mious,  a.  Obs.  Shortened  form  of 
li;.\<iMiM<j(-s.  ;Cf.  next.) 

1574  Run  Mercury  \  .VV.I1.  I.vijb,  Leaving  ..  their 
n-nowne  defaced  and  their  life .. ignomious.  1581  MAKHFCK 
AX-.  of  ,\',  res  98  If  Ihou  doe  u.-uliM,  it  is  ignomious  vnto 
thee:  for  infamie  will  thereby  come.  11598  I'l  i  I.F  .S/V 
(7v.i;«ii«  I'rnl.,  Wurthy  writers'  works.  Wln-rrin.  u  wll  ... 
famous  facts,  ignomious  placed  arc. 


H'gnomy.  Obs.  Shortened  for 
«534  WHITIXTON  Tullyet  Offices  I.  (1540)  32  They  seme  to 
drede.. their  repulsion  from  dignyte  as  an  igin.mye  and 
infamye.  1549  CovBio*u,elc.  Krattn.  far. 
\t:\'il  with  many  afllictions  and  ignomi,-s.  1650  J.  H  \M 
ratailo.res  36  Fame,  .when  once  it  declines  bnngs  double 
ignomy.  1704  HI-ARSE  llitct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  100  The 
good  Effect  of  virtuous  Actions  ..  and  the  cor.tt.uy  Tvil 
and  Ignomy  attending  vicious  Ones.  1805  tr.  Ji, 

\    Eugene  t,  F.uxeiiia   II.  93  The  shame,  the  reproach,  the 

!    ignomy,  cast  upon.. their  name. 

Igno'rable,  n.     [ad.  I,.  ignSratilis  tmk; 
•    f.  igtionire  to  InxoKK :  see  -AHI.E.     Cf.  !•'.  igtior- 
al>le.]     Capable  of  being   ignored ;  of  which  erne 
may  lie  ignorant. 

1856  FERRIER  l,:st.  Melafli.  433  The  only  possible  object 
»  f  ijiiiorance- the  only  ignorable— if  sobarliarous  a  word  t>e 
permissible.  1866  —  Grk.  riiit<>s.  I.  483  The  knowable 
alone  is  the  ignorafile. 


.   Ohs.    An  Italianized  or  Hisjtani- 
cizetl  form  of  L;.\ouAMrs  2. 

1623  LISLE  JElfric  on  O.  4-  X.  Tfsi.  To  Rdr.  26,  1  bewaile 
these  Ignoramoes. 

Ignoramus  ;ignor(T|-ni^s\  Pi.  -uses   -£srz\ 
also  t  -US.     [L.,  =  'we  do  not  know',    in  legal 
use)  '  we  take  no  notice  of  [it]  '.] 
1  1.   The  endorsement  formerly  made  by  n  Grand 
Jury  upon  a  bill  or  indictment  presented  to  them, 

I    when  they  considered  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion insufficient  to  warrant  the  case  going  to  a  petty 

:   jury.    Hence  quasi-^/'.  or  ellipt.>  esp.  in  the  phrase's 

1  to  find,  return,  bring  in  \an~]  ignoramus  ;  more 
rarely  in  passive,  to  be  found,  returned  ignoramus. 
Also  transf,  an  answer  which  admits  ignorance 
of  the  point  in  question  ;  fig.  a  state  of  ignorance. 
(The  words  now  used  in  the  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury  are 
'  not  a  true  bill  ',  or  '  not  found  '  or  '  no  bill  '.' 

a  1577  SIR'!'.  SMITH  Co»nir,v.  Kn£.  IT.  \.\ii,  If  they  doe  not 
find  it  true,  they  write  on  the  back-side,  /g>it<rantns,  and  so 
deliver  it  to  the  Justices.  1598  KI.ORIO  Ital  Did,  Ep.  Ded. 
aiva,  I  haue  scene  the  best,  yea  natural!  Italian-.,  .gine  it 
oner,  orgtue  their  verdict,  with  An  ignoramus.  16071 
Intcrpr.,  Ignoramus^  is  a  word  properly  used  by  the  grand 
Kniiues^.  .and  written  upon  the  Bill,  .when  as  they  niislike 
their  evidence,  as  defective,  or  too  weak  to  make  good 
the  presentment.  1636  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  102 
On  the  backe  of  this  Inditement.  .they  [the  grand  jury] 
write  either  Ignoramus,  or  Billa  '.'era.  1631  Star  (. 

!  Cases  (Camdeni  2  At  the  precedent  Assizes  the  < 
Jury  found  an  ^ignoramus.  1658  J.  JONFS  OrM's  Ibis  88 
As  for  Medusa's  brother  I  return  ignoramus.  1682  En-j. 
J.lect,  bhei'iffs  14  An  Ignoramus  brought  in  upon  an 
Indictment  against  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  \.  ii.  §  119  (1740)  95  Bills  preferred  to  Grand  Juries 
fur  High  Treason  duly  proved  were  returned  Ignoramus 
which  was  the  Form  for  rejecting  the  Kill.  1742  FIELDING  J. 
Animus  n.  xi,  If  you  can  prove  your  innocence,  .you  will 
be  found  ignoramus,  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  1769  KLAI-K. 
STONE  (  onun.  IV.  xxiii.  (1809)  305  The  grand  jury  ..  u-»ed 
formerly  to  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  '  ignoramus  ',  or, 
we  know-nothing  of  it.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1870  II, 
xii.  450  The  grand  jury  of  London,  in  their  celebi.ued 
ignoramus  on  the  indictment  preferred  against  Shaftesbury, 
fig.  1613  BEAUM.  it  FL.  Honest  Main's  fort.  v.  iii,  WouUKt 
thou  come  To  point  of  marriage  with  an  ignoramus?  1661 
GLANIU,  I'an.  Dogm.  ix.  ?S  It  hath  changed  its  site.  .yet 
whether  that  were  caused  by  its  translation  from  us,  or  ours 
from  it,  sense  leaves  us  in  an  Ignoramus. 

b.  attnb.   as  in   ignoramus  jit>y-,  crtw,    ll'Jn^ 
alluding  to  the   Grand   Jury  which  rejected  the 
bill  against  the  Earl  of  Shafte'sbury,  1681). 

c  1680  Ko.rb.  Ball.  (1883!  IV.  562  With  nose  cock't  up,  and 
visage  like  a  Fury,  Or  Foreman  of  an  Ignoramus  Jury. 
1681  Ibid.  IV.  351  All  her  Pride  was  re-assumed  By  the 
liiiiuKumis  Whigs.  1683  Ibid.  (18^5)  V.  325  With  all  your 
[gnoramiu  Crew,  That  Justice  hate,  and  Treason  brew. 
i68z  DKYUFN  Dk.  (.,'tiist  Prol.  43  Let  ignoramus  juries  rind 
no  traitors,  And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires.  18*8 
MACACLAV  /iw.(  Hattam  11889)  87  Where  were  ..  the  mem- 
bers of  ignoramus  juries  ? 
2.  An  ignorant  person. 

[  I  n  reference  to  the  origin  of  this,  cf.  Ruggje's  Ignoramus 
(,i.  I'd  1615)  'written  to  expose  the  ignorance  and  arro^, 
of  the  common  lawyers',  in  which  '  Ignoramus'  is  the  name 
of  a  lawyer.     The  word  occurs  also  in  the  following  title, 
evidently  in  legal  connexion  ;  'The  Case  and  Arguments 
against  Sir  Ignoramus,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  Readings  at 
Staple's  Inn  ',  by  R.Callis,  Serjeant  at  Law  (1648^.     Set- 
quot.  1634  below.  ] 
ft  1616  UKAL-MOST  /  'ertnc  of  Sack  in  Poems  {\b$y  X  j,  {Jive 

.••ads  beere,  And  iUlyJ>»0niMrttr.Kich  as  thmk'l  li< 
I  «.)W(.ier-t  reason  in  rill  Spanish  drink.  1634  (••rannnar  II  a  >  >e 
J>vij.   All   students  of  Ignorance,  with   these  : 
liarbary,  Igin  ;  'ulnian  bis  Clearke,  were..  exiled 

for  euer   out  of  all   Grammar;  and   all  false   Latine  «.is 

euer  after  confiscated  to  their  vse.     1641  t'o.v  Boreal  is  in 
ilarl.  .l//«c.  •  Malh.  >  I\".  434  So  many  of  their  commanders 

are  ignoranmss^s  in  the  very  vocable  of  nit.     1675  C<  < 

Aforals  8  By   verbal   sounds,    who  makes    his    small    paits 

famous,   I!ut  proves  himself  the  greater  Ignoramus.     1683 
KKNNTTI    tr.  Krasni.  on  folly  48  Who  is  so  silly  a-,   i 
Ignoramus  to  a  Proverb?     1790  COWI-KR  Lett.  > 

ignorant  am  I  and  by  such  ignoramuses  surrounded.     1853 
i)     I'illcttf  \i,  I  am   quite  an   ignoramus,    I   kii"\\ 

nothing—  nothing  in  the  world. 
Hence  f  Igrnora'mus'd  ppl.  a  ,  freed  from  pr 

cution  Ijy  tlie  ignoramus  of  the  (irand  Jury. 

«  1734   NORTH    K\nui.  Chronol.,    1681.  July  0th.    College 
iL:noraimis'd  in  Middlesex.    <  *,  i.  i  jtli.    Ki)Use  i 

Ignorance  (rgnoransl.  Also  4-6  ig-,  yg 
noraunce.  (5  ignorence,  6  yngnorauce  .  f.». 
1'.  ignorance  \\i\\\  c.  in  I.ittrc)  --  It.  ig 


IGNORANCY. 


Sp.  ignorancia,  ad.  I,.  ignordntia}  i.  igndrant-tm 
\vr.J 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  ignorant;  want 
of  knowledge  (general  or  special  . 

aia>S  -^ncr'  R-  2?8  Sunne  &  ignorance,  bet  is,  unwisdom 
&  unwitenesse.  (11340  H  AMI-OLE  I'satter  cxlv.  6  pe  bh  ml 
in  ignoraunce  he  niakis  stand  in  wisdome.  11380  WYCLIF 
S>-rfrt.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  32  He  . .  bat  synnefj  of  ignoraun<  <  . 
1490  CAXTON  A'/io'^'-f  *^  >"•  "o  Proserpyne.  .maketh  thtyr 
memorye  to  wexe  febie  and  conuerteth  it  in  to  ygnoraunce. 
I573  l'S\M-oifu  //i'ttrs  A'iYJv,;.'.  ^1576'  104  Marvell  is  th-j 
, :er  of  ignoraunc«.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  .V.  iv.  ii.  49-50 
This  house  is  as  daike  as  Ignorance,  thogh  Ignorance  were 
as  darke  as  hell,  a  1635  XAUNION  l-'ra^m.  l\,-g.  lArb.)  15 
ihe  maxime  that  over-ruled  the  foregoing  times,  that 
ignorance  was  the  moiher  of  devotion.  1742  GRAY  Od<- 
Prospect  Eton  Coll.  99  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  Tis  folly 
to  be  wise.  17^8  BKA  i  UK.  Minstr.  n.  xxx,  Be  ignorance  thy 
choice,  where  knowledge  leads  to  wo.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIK 
rsyc/wl.  !"</•  H.  v.  147  Much  of  the  evil  which  exists  in 
the  world  may  be  traced  to  mere  ignorance. 

b.  Constr.  of(\'in,  or  dependent  clause). 

1390  GOWEU  Con/.  III.  79  Thou. .of  thy  self  hast  ignor- 

aunce.     1566  At  is  .y  L'onstit.  Scott.  To  Rdr.  *  iij,  Thair  i> . . 

nacxcusatioun  to  the  manpretendand  Ignorance  ofthe  Law. 

1613  PUKCHAS  rilgrimagf  (1614)  595  Oversights  of  Writers, 

;h  negligence  or  ignorance   in  forren  names.      1847 

!.     IlVsi    .'/<.*«,    II 'omen   *   B.    I.  i.  i   The   supposition   is 

'.'.:-\  on  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

1872  Ri  SKIN  h'.tigles  X.  §  16  National  ignorance  of  deix-i.t 

art  is  always  criminal. 

c.  \.Yitli  an  and  //. :   An  instance  or  example  of 
ignorance,  rare. 

1749  C.  WI.M.RV  in  Up.  Lavington  F.nthys.  Klethodists 
(1754;  I.  ii.  76  That  very  weak  Sermon  ..  which  is  an 
Ignore  a'i  Ignorance  of  the  Point  in  Question). 

1758  BLACKSTONE  Study  of  La.iv  in  Comm.  I.  (1809)  7  An 
ignorance  in  these  must  always  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. 1817  J.  Scorr  Paris  Revisit,  (ed-4)  62  Difficulties 
which  the  ignorances  and  violence  of  the  people  have  fre- 
quently thrown  in  the  way  of  their  princes.  1881  Modern 
Rev.  Jan.  136  All  falsities  and  ignorances  are  eliminated. 

f2.  With  an  and  pi.  An  act  due  to  want  of 
knowledge  ;  an  offence  or  sin  caused  by  ignorance. 

r  1425  VrymcriJL.  E.  T.  S,)  62  [Ps.  xxv.  7]  Lord,  remembre 
J>ou  not  be  trespasses  of  my  jougbe,  and  myn  ignorauncis. 
1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany,  That  it  may  please  thee. . 
to  forgeue  us  all  our  synnes,  negligences,  and  ignoraunces. 
1598  Yos'G  Diana  6  He  neuer  committed  any  ignorance, 
that  might  turne  to  the  hurt  or  hinderance  of  his  faith.  1611 
BIBLE  i  Esdras  viii.  75  Our  sinnes  are  multiplied  aboue  our 
heads,  and  our  ignorances  haue  reached  vp  vnto  heauen. 
[1841  TiiKsuH  /\iriibks  xxii.  (1877)  377  Sin  is  oftentimes  an 
ignorance.] 

t  I'gnorancy.  Obs.  Also  6  yngnorancye. 
[ad.  J..  ig/ijriintia  :  see  prec.  and  -AXCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  ignorant ;  —IGNORANCE  i. 

1526  TIXDAI.E  Eph.  iv.  18  Thorowe  the  ignorancy  that  is 
in  them,  1545  ASCIIAM  'I'oxoph.  To  Gentlem.  Eng.  lArb.) 
19  They  can  ncyther  folowe  it,  bycauseof  theyr  iguoraunci^. 
1588  GRF.EXK  randosto  (1843)  4  Rather  frowne  at  my 
impudencie,  then  laugh  at  my  i^norancie, 

Ignorant  i-gnorant),  a.  (sb.}.  Also  6  yngno- 
rant.  [a.  F.  ignorant  (I4th  c.  in  Littre)  =  It., 
Sp.  ignorante*  ad.  L.  ignorant^  ignorant-cm,  prcs. 
pple.  of  igiwrart  not  to  know  :  see  IGNORE.] 

I.  Destitute  of  knowledge,  either  in  general  or 
with  respect  to  a  particular  fact  or  subject  ; 
unknowing,  uninformed,  unlearned,  f  Ignorant 
Friars:  see  IGXOKANTINE. 

c  1374  CH \UCER  Boeth,  v.  met.  Hi.  124  'Camb.  MS.)  What 
wyht  bat  is  al  vnkunnynge  and  ignoraunt.  1483  CAXTON- 
Cato  2b,  To  therudicion  and  lernynge  of  them  that  ben 
ygnoraunt.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixx.  17  We  ar  so 
beisiHe,  dull,  and  ignorant,  Our  rudnes  may  nocht  lichtlie 
be  correctit.  1661  Grand  Debate  59  The  same  words  are  to 
be  read  by  the  ablest  and  ignorantest  man.  1693  tr.  Emi- 
lianne's  Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  xiv.  144  The  Order  of  the 
Brothers  of  Charity,  called  otherwise  ..  Ignorant  Fryars. 
1709  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  tpMi$$A.Wortleyn\  An-., 

I  shall  return  to  London  the  same  ignorant  soul  I  went  from  it. 

1797  BEWICK  /Irit.  Rir<ts   12471  I.  73  To  mislead  the  ignorant 
and  credulous.       1855  MOII.KV  Dutch  AY/,  v.  iii.  (18661  704 
There  were,  .none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  his  deeds. 
b.  fig.  or  transf.   of  things. 
1611  SiiAiis.  Cyntb.  in.  i.  27  His  Shipping  (Poore  ignorant 

Baubles!)   on   our    terrible    Seas  ..  crack'd  ..  'gainst    our 

Rockes.     1718  J.  CHAMBERLAVNB  Relig.  Phitos.  (1730^  I. 
•  i  Tli.it  t!u.-  (  iri-in  thereof  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 

loss  than  an  Accidental  and  Ignorant  Cause. 
2.   Const,   a.  \Yith  in  :    Uninformed  or  unskilled 

in.  not  acquainted  with  (a  subject),  rare 
1526  Pikr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.   1531)  Gb,  For  that  we  sholde 

not  be  ignoraunt  feble  &  weyke  in  these  thynges.     1563  W. 

FULKE  Meteors    1640)  56  The  ignorant  in  Philosophy  mu-t 
^Imonished,  that  all   things  are  full,  nothing  is  empty. 

1662  J.  Uu'iics  tr.  Olt\i>-ins    r^y.  Ainbass.  180  Fiii«'' 

Muscovian  Pilot.. absolutely  ignorant  in  the  business  of 

Navigation.     1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  \.  2  Ignorant  in  the 

chief  article  of  the  case. 

b.  with  of:    Having  no  knowledge  of;  hence 

f  unconscious  of,  innocent  of,  having  no  share  in 

'also  ignorant   to].      (In    quot.    1755,   taking   no 

notice  of,  ignori: 
1483  CAXTON  G.  tie  la  Tour  Ij  b,  Ignoraunt  of  this  faytte. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  %$  He  i, 

>:uit  to  the  acte.     1548  HAI.I,  Chron.,  Ediv.  IV  J95»»  O1 
the  erle  of  Warwycke  was  nothyng  ignorant.     1615  G 

SANHVS    Trav.    64    Of   cards   and   dice   they   are    happil; 

ignorant,      it  1716   Smm  Serin.  III.  278  In  some  things   it 
ilhcull   for  a  Man.. to  be  Ignorant  of  hii 

Duty  than  to  L<-ainii,     1755  J AIM  No.  38  r  5  To  be  ignoran^ 
.L,  V. 
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if  Calumny  more  effectually  stops  its  progress  than  vindlca- 
ion.     1862  F.R-I:  '<;,?.  II.  v.  141 

rant  uf  many  tilings  with  \\  hich  we  arc  wt! 

c.  with  dependent  clausf. 

c  1532  /V  a  wanton  l.i 

snorante  How  he  i.s  pulled  and  drawen  to  lie  bounde.  1551 

Irb.)  -M,  I  ..in  . . 

i;ii..r.aiiit  in  v.  li.vt  sua  that  yl.ulde  standelh.     1586  A.  1  i  \v 

n  lary  'I'o  Rdr.   116^51  A  i\-,   1  V-in^  . .  null.: 
ant  \\hat  great  perfection  is  to  be  required  in  such  a  one. 
1698  FKVKK  Ace.  K.  Imiia  ^  /'.  114  They  bci 
.he  Veins  lye.     1791  MKS.  l\.\ni:i  n  i  K  l\c>»i.  1  <>n.v.'  i\,  1  am 
:ii.it  till  iio\v  I  a  this  offer.    i866('.i". 

\s  as  Ignorant  what  sort  of  niali 
Harold  had  become  n 

3.  transf.  Showing  absence  of  knowledge;  result- 
ng  from  ignorance. 

1509  H.u\  is  r<ist.  rlt-its.  xiv.  (Perc)p  Soc.i  56  Hesyde  my 
:lraughtes  rude  and  ignoraunt.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  ii.  70 
M.I-.,  \\  hat  ignorant  sin  haue  I  committed.  Mod,  This  is  a 
mere  ignorant  statement. 

\  b.  That  keeps  one  in  ignorance,  nonct-usf. 
1611  SIIAKS.  11'rnf.  T.  i.  ii.  397  If  you  know  ought  which 
do's  hchoiie  my  knowledge  ..  imprison'!    not   In  ignorant 
conceaicmcnt. 

1 4.  Of  things :  Unknown.   Obs. 
(Cf.  L.  iffnartts  in  sense  of  igrip!ii!;.  \ 

1547  HOOPER  Aritfv.  Bp.  U'inchestcr  Ded.  Aij  b,  It  is  not 
ignoraunt  unto  youe  what  may  be  done  by  the  vertue  of  a 
fere  and  well  orderyd  oracion.  1548  UDALL  Erasnt.  1'ar. 
Luke  xviii.  139!),  It  was  not  ignoraunt  to  him  what  thyng  the 
blynde  man  wished  to  haue.  1613  CHAPMAN  tPuuwet  1'. 
v.i,  Whence  he  is,  tis  ignorant  to  vs.  1634  SmT.  Hu:iu  KT 
Trar.  219  It  seemes  ignorant  that,  long  before,  our  Countri- 
men  had  embraced  Christ  by  the  preaching  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

B.  sb.  An  ignorant  person.     Xow  rare. 
£1480  HI-NRVSON  A/pr.  Fab.  7  Who  is  enemie  to  science 
nd  cunning,  But  ignorants  who  vnderstandeth  not  ?     1563 
•'OXF.  A.  %  M.  716  We  must  nedes  judge  you  an  ignoraunt 
herin.     1627  H.  BURTOM  ttaiting  /'->/.  '*  'Hull  2  Ignorants 
write  their  marke,  in  stead  of  their  namus.     1700  CoHGREVE 
ll'ay  of  \\~orlit  jn.  xiii,  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant  that  can 
hardly  read  or  write  !      1863  MRS.  C.  Ci.AUKii  ,\7i,tks.  C/itir. 
xvi.  394  The  pretty  ignorants  had  lost  their  fascination  f  r 
him.    1874  MlCKLETHWAlTE  Mca.  Par.  (.  li:t)\-!ics  239  Church 
authorities,  .too  often  entrust  their  buildings  to  ignorants. 
t  b.  //.  An  order  of  friars  :  see  IUNORANTINK. 
1693  tr.  Eniilifiniie's  Hist.  Alonast.  Or//,  xix.  220  Besides 
these  Orders,  there  is  mention  made.. of  the  Ignorants. 

Iguorantine  fignonx-'ntin  ,  a.  and  sl>.  Eccl. 
Hist.  [ad.  F.  ignorant!/!,  f.  ignorant  IGNORANT, 
after  bi-iu'dictin,  capucin,  etc. :  see  -INK.]  I  qua- 
rantine friars,  Ignorantines :  a  name  applied  to 
themselves  in  humility  by  the  members  of  a  reli- 
gious order,  the  Brethren  of  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
founded  in  1495  to  minister  to  the  sick  poor;  they 
were  introduced  into  France  by  Mary  de  Medici, 
and  subsequently  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  (cf.  IGNORANT  a.  i  quot.  1693  and 
sb.  b).  Hence.  '  by  confusion,  and  sometimes  in 
mockery'  (Littrcj),  the  name  is  given  in  France  to 
the  '  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools ',  or  '  Chris- 
tian Brothers',  a  community  founded  ci68o,  for 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  poor. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  I'o/>.  Editc.  France  37  Both  the  '  Ignoran- 
tine  Friars  '  and  the  old  village  pedagogues  are  greatly 
regretted  in  the  country.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  AY//*;. 
Knou'l.  II.  1061  Ignorantines. .the  name  of  the  members 
of  an  institution  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury in  France,  by  the  abbot  Baptiste  de  la  Salle. 

Ignorantism  (rgnorantiz'm).  rare.  [f.  IGNO- 
RANT-ri-SM.  Cf.F.igiioratttisme.i  A  system  which 
exalts  or  favours  ignorance;  =  OBSCURANTISM. 

1856  .SYi/.  Rev.  II.  2H/2  The  aim  of  these  censors  is,  ob- 
viously, to  institute  a  sort  of  Protestant  Ignorantism— a  new 
religious  hierarchy,  in  which  readiness  to  pronounce  one  or 
two  commonplace  Shibboleths  shall  send  a  man  to  the  top 
of  the  scale. 

I'gnorantiat.  =  OBSCURANTIST. 

1882  OGILYIE  (Annandale)  Suppl. 

Ignorantly  vi'gnorantli),  adv.     [f.  lONOBANT 

a.  +  -LT  2.]  In  an  ignorant  manner ;  without  know- 
ledge. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VII,  c,  63  Preamtl,;  In  the  which 
Acle..the  seid  Francis  Lovell  was  ignorauntly  lefte  oute 
and  omilted.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xvii.  23  Whom  >.•  thi  n 
ignorantly  worship,  hym  shewe  I  vnto  you.  1600  J.  1  i.uv 
tr.  Leo's  Africa  n.  38  Extreme  paine  of  the  stoma,  ,;e, 


ignorantly  wand'ring  miss  the  skies. 

I-gnorantness.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 

=  I(iXORANCE. 

1632  LiTiicow  Tn-:  vm.  373  My  Dragoman,  doubting 
of  his  passage, .  .which  arose  from  his  ignorantncsse  thereof. 
1727  in  IjAH-tY  vol.  II. 

||  Ignoratio  elenchi :  see  next,  3. 

Ignoration  (ignor^-Jm).  [ad.  L.iz>un,tn,n- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  ignorart  to  IGNORE.] 

f  1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  ignorant  ; 
mistaking  or  misunderstanding  through  want  of 

knowledge.    '  '' '••'• 

1612  H  AINSWOBTH  Amiot.  Ps.  vii.  AeaJiHf,  Ihi-  word 
properly  signifieth  Aberration,  or  Ignoration. 

2.  The  action  of  ignoring  or  treating  as  un- 
known ;  disregarding;  the  fact  of  bting  ignored. 


IGNOSCENCY. 

1865  StanJar.l  12  June  6/6  After  Ions  years  of  ignorai 

it  is  wanted  in  our  langu:i>;r,  Cheru- 
about  to  he  recogni/ed.     1872    HARLAVICK    '//, 

in  the  traditio: 
result  than  the  most  snperslii'  e  dreaded  fro 

;    :       '  lil.it 

itire  ignorali 

3.  Ignoration  of  the  Eleiifh,  a  rare  anglicized 
repr.  of  the  more  usual  Scholastic  1  .ruin  Ignoratio 
elenchi  (ignore1  jio  de'rjk.Ti  1  fallacy 

which  consists  in  apparently  refuting  an  opponent, 
while  actually  disproving  some  statement  different 
from  that  advanced  by  him  ;  rdsu  any 

argument  which  is  really  ii  relevant  to  it 
purpose. 

1588  WIIITAKP.R  I)isf.  Script.    1849)  a87(Stanf.)  This  f.d- 
lacy  is  that  called  ignoratio  eltnciti.     1638  CHII  : 
II.  102  (Stauf.j  Here  was  no pctitio pi'im //-//  in  I)i.  Puller, 
hut  rather  i^iionitio  eletithi  in  you.     1843  A'"  L  •'  "A""  v-  %  i'- 
>:    ; 'I  he  fallacy  of  Ignoratio  Klrnchi, .  . .: 
bishop  Whatftly  the  Fallacy  of  Irrelevant  (  (.nctusion.    1866 
FOULER  D<-<ittct.  Log:c  viii.  i1  4  The  fal1, . 
(or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  shifting  groundi  is  U'jhm.  alK 
termed  fgHffmtio  f-'.icncki,  i.e.  ignorance  of  the  syl!1 
required  for  the  refutation  of  an  adver 
received   a   \\ider    meaning.      Whenever   an   argument    i 
irrelevant  to  the  object  which  a  speaker  or  writer  prt>t- 
to  have  in  view,  it  is  called  an  ignoratio  elenchi. 

Ignore  (ignoo'J  ,  v.  [ad.  F.  ignorer,  or  L. 
i^n'rare  not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant  of,  mistake, 
misunderstand,  disregard,  ignore,  f.  I--,  in-  not  + 
*gttor-are,f.siemg>io-  to  know  (cf.gntirus  knowing). 

In  sense  i  the  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  works  nf 
Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  it  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  icf.  Aubrey's  Lett.  (1813)  II.  159, 
and  Bentley  Phalaris  Pref.  86).  Todd,  who  points  out 
that  Johnson  was  wrong  in  holding  this  view,  adds  '  but  it  is 
a  word  not  worthy  to  be  used  '.  This  sense  appears  to  have 
become  obs.  by  1700,  though  occasionally  used  later  (cf. 
quot.  18601.  Sense  3  appears  in  the  191)1  c  ,  and  was  c  1850 
still  used  with  apology.] 

1 1.  trans.  Not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant  of.  Obs. 
or  rare. 

1611  COTCR.,  Ignorer,  to  ignore,  or  be  ignorant  of,  to  want 
skill,  not  to  know.  ci6i2  SYL\  KSTUR  Trvplit'is  Htnrie  Gt. 
Wks.  (16211  1088  Who  durst  not  speak, his  mildnes  did  ignore. 
1620  SIIKLTON  Quit.  iv.  ii.  II.  21  Ignoring  what  competent 
Thanks  she  might  return  him ..  she  cast  herself  down  at  his 
Feet.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rt-Jl.  iv.  xv.  11848)  262  There  me 
others,  .desirous  to  be  taught  by  me,  the  little  that  I  know, 
and  they  ignore.  1674  K.  GODFREY  /«/.  ff  Ab.  1'hysic  173 
Good  in  an  Apothecaries  Hand,  who  ignores  their  Dose  or 
Composition.  [1755-89  JOHNSON,  Ignore, . .  this  word  Boyle 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  but  it  has  not  been  received. 
1776  G.  CAMPBELL  Philos.  Rlut.  11801)  I.  352  They  appear 
as  spots  in  his  work.  Such  is  the  appearance  which  the 
terms  opine,  ignore,  adroitness,  .have  at  present  in  the 
writings  of  some  ingenious  men.]  1860  R.  F.  BURTON 
<Y'/.'r.  Afr.  II.  206  The  '  principal  men'  at  the  southern 
extremity  ignored  the  extent  northward. 

2.  Said  of  a  Grand  Jury  :  Tore-turn  (a  bill1  with 
the  endorsement  'not  a  true  bill',  'not  found', 
or  'no  bill' :  see  IGNORAMUS  i  ;  to  reject  as  tin- 
founded  or  having  insufficient  evidence ;  to  refuse 
acceptance  of. 

1830  UK  QUINCEV  Bentlty  Wks.  VII.  176  The  word 
ignore,  which  he  threw  in  the  teeth  of  Mi.  l'>>>le.  i  .  in 
fact,  Hibernian,  which  Bentley  did  not  know;  and  in 
England  is  obsolete,  except  in  the  use  of  grand  juries. 
(Note  in  Wks.  1857)  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
at  which  time  no  vestige  of  a  suspicion  had  arisen  that 
very  soon  the  word  would  be  called  back  ;  or  rather  wuiilil 
lie  raised  from  a  lifeless  toleration  in  law-books  to  a  popu- 
lar and  universal  currency.  It  was  a  word  much  wanted  . . 
Yet  there  are  pedants  who.. would  even  now  11857)  ignore 
this  indispensable  word.  1838  Penny  ( >  /.  XII.  46 
the  bill  is  found  not  to  be  true,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
'  ignored ',  the  accused  is  discharged . .  Sometimes,  when  the 
bill  is  ignored  on  account  of  some  slip  or  error,  the  judge 
will  direct  the  accused  to  be  kept  in  custody.  1893  /.<i:c> 
Times  XCV.  28/1  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  suggested  to  the 
Grand  Jury  to  ignore  the  bills,  but  they  returned  true  bills. 

3.  To  refuse  to  take  notice  of;  not  to  recognize; 
to  disregard  intentionally,  leave  out  of  account  or 
consideration,  shut  '  one's  eyes  to '. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mfin.  I.  ;3i  It  is  the  worst 
symptom  about   your   rise,   that  you   ignore   your  former 
friends.    1832  B'NF.SS  BUSSES  in  Hare  I.ije  11879)  I. 
was  resolved  to  ignore  this  invitation.     1837  CAUI.YI.I    /  r. 
Rc~:  III.  i.  i.  Happily  human  brains  have  such  a  talent 


Grk  ll'atcrs  189  Mr.  Finlay  says  that  the  modern  Greeks 
wholly  ignore  (I  beg  pardon  for  the  use  of  the  word)  the 
whole  period  fr°m  Alexander  the  Great  to  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  1856  FROL-IIE  Hist.  Kng.  118581  I.  ii.  161  He  could 
not  ignore  an  important  feature  of  necessary  evidence. 

Hence  Igno-ring  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a.  ;  also  Ig- 
no'rer,  one  who  v. 

1615  >VLVF.STF.R  St.  Lf.t'is  274  Th'   hopefull    Arrogan.  e 
Sprung  from  ignoring  of  our  Ignorance.     1841-4  I 
/'„.,  5l,,x,icrs  Wks."  I 
inn  eye,  which  does  not  see  the   ar 

inconveniences   that   cloud   the   brow  . .  of    the    sensitive'. 
1883  Atlu-HXtim  ii   Aug.    167/1  The  ignoring    of  ; 
tinction.      1895   Cohui: 
sweet  ignorer  of  the  laws  c  if  etiquette  and  rules  ol 

t Igno'scency.  ••    [ad.  lat< 

sccntia,  abstr.  sb.  f.  ignoscfre  to  pardon,  forgive. 
f.  in-  not  +  (g~)noscfre  to  take  notice  of.]  Forgive- 
ness ;  forgiving  spirit. 
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IQNOSCIBLE. 

1647  TRAPP  Ccnnni.  Mat!,  xviii.  3  And  become  as  little 
children  ..  in  simplicity,  humility,  innocency,  ignoscency. 
It  iii..  i  (  <>r.  xiv.  20  In  innocency  and  ignoscency. 

t  Igno-scible,  a,  Otis.  rare-",     [ad.  1.. 

scibilis  (rare  .  t.  ignoscfre  to  pardon:  see  -BLE.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Gfassogr.,  Ignosciblt,  toilet-able,  to  be  par- 
doned. Hence  in  PHILLIPS,  BAILEV,  etc. 

t  Ig~note,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ignotus,  f. 
I-2,  in-  nol+gnolus,  twttts  known.  Cf.  It.,  Sp. 
igneto.]  A.  adj.  Unknown. 

1623  COCKRRAM,  Ignatt,  vnknowne.  1633  COWLEV  Pvct. 
Blass.,  A  l'ati\  1'h'  ignore  are  better  than  Ul  known.  1639 
G.  DAS-IFL  f-'cdus.  xlii.  60  Things  secret,  and  Ignote.  1663 
Flagnllitin,  vr  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  137  Persons.. of  such 
mean  and  ignole  extractions,  a  1697  AI'BREY  Lives,  Hobbes 
U8g8)  I.  366  They  were  both  ignote  to  foreigners. 
B.  sb.  A  person  unknown. 

1639  G.  DANIEL  Ecclns.  ix.  33  Leave  not  a  proved  freind  ; 
for  an  Ignote  Comes  but  at  ha/ard.  (11670  HACKFT  ./;'/. 
tt'ittiains  l.  (1692)  162  In  a  letter  that  an  ignote  wrote. 
Ibid.  n.  144  Such  Ignotes  were  not  courted,  but  pass'd  over. 

t  IgnO'tion.  Obs.  aonce-wd.  [Noun  of  action 
f.  L.  igaoscOre ;  intended  as  a  negative  of  notion.'] 
An  ignorant  notion  ;  a  notion  falsely  so  called. 

1647  WARD  Sitnf>.  Cobltr  (18^3)  15  These  wits.. cry  up 
and  downe  in  corners  such  bold  ignotions  of  a  new  Gospell. 

t  I'gnotism.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  ignSt-us  un- 
known +  -ISM.]  A  mistake  due  to  ignorance. 

1737  Gentl.  Mag.  VII.  336/1  It  has  92  Errors  or  Ignotisms 
in  it. 

t  I-ffO,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  1.  i-eode.  [OE.  gtgAn 
(-OHG.  gigtn;  cf.  OE.  gegangan,  OS.,  OHG. 
gigcwgan),  f.  gdn  to  Go.] 

1.  intr.  To  go,  pass. 

^•900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  II.  xvi.  (1890)  144  Heo  meahte  Regan 
. .  ofer  call  (?is  ealond.  c  1x05  LAY.  25773  Ri-halues  t>e  iga  and 
bihald  jeorne,  jif  bu  miht  annden  oht  of  ban  feonden.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  208  Longe  beon  unbishoped  &  falsliche  igon  to 
schrifte. 

2.  trans.  To  go  into,  invade. 

ri2os  LAY.  4253  SeoSSen  Bruttes  hit  [Bruttaine]  ieode 
[c  1175  hadde].  Ibid.  26376  While  bine  aldren  France  ieoden 
[tri»75  bi-geode], 

I-go,  i-gon,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Go  v.  I-goded, 
of  gode,  Goon  v.  I-gon,  pa.  t.  of  I-GIN  v.,  to 
begin.  I-goven,ME.  pa.pple.of  GIVEZ>.  I-grad, 
of  GBEDE  v.,  to  cry.  I-graithed,  i-greithed, 
of GR.UTH v.  I-gramed, i-gremed, of GBEMEZ;. 
I-gra(u)nted,  of  GRANT  v.  I-graven,  of 
GKAVE  v. 

t  I-gre'de.  Obs.  [f.  I-  pref.\  +  GEEDE  cry.] 
Crying,  clamour. 

a  1150  Owl  ff  Night.  1641  Mid  julinge  and  mid  igrede. 

t  I-grete,  »  Obs.  [OE.  %egrtta.n,  f.  gritan  to 
GREET.]  trans.  To  greet. 

c  1000  ^LLKRIC  Horn.  II.  526  paet  we  ma^on  ure  frynd 
zeseon  and  ure  siblingas  jegretan.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227 
Se  ajngel..3egrette  hi.  c  1273  Death  99  in  O.  E.  Misc.  174 
Alle.  .bat .  .feire  be  igretten.  1*1315  SHORF.HAM  119  po  was 
(Jat  mayde  was  y-gret. 

Hence  f  I-gretinge  vbl.  sb.,  greeting. 

1158  Kng.  Proclaim.  Hen.  ///,  Henr'  bur?  godes  fultume 
king  on  Engleneloande.  .Send  igretinge  to  alle  hise  holde 
ilarrde  and  ileawede. 

tl-ffripe,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gegripan  (-  OHG. 
gagrifan,  MHG.  gegrtfen),  f.  grlpan  to  GKIPK.] 
trans.  To  gripe,  grip,  lay  hold  of. 

c  i2o§  LAY.  25680  pa  men  fc>a  he  igriped.  a  1225  Juliana 
73  Igripe  ha  me  eanes.  11225  •$"'•  Marker.  12  pis  milde 
tneiden  margarete  igrap  him. 

I-gripen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  GRIPE  TJ.  and  IGRIPE 
v.  T-grithed,  i-griJ5ed,  of  GKITHE  z».,  to  pacify, 
etc.  I-groten,  of  GREET  v.,  to  weep.  I-groun- 
de(n,  of  GRIND  v.  I-growe^n,  of  GKOW  v. 

tl-gnire  (H*,.   Obs.    =GRURE, horror,  terror. 

r  1205  LAV.  812  Heo  heom  aweihten  mid  heora  waeles 
Ignire. 

Iguana  (igwa'na).  Forms :  6  iuanna,  iwana, 
6,  9  iguano,  7  yguana,  guana,  wana,  gwane, 
ffwayn,  7-  iguana,  [a.  Sp.  iguana,  repr.  the 
Carib  name  iwana  "variously  given  by  early  writers 
as  hittana,  igoana,  iuanna,  yuana},] 

A  large  arboreal  lizard  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  Iguana  tuberculata,  which  attains 
to  a  length  of  five  feet  or  more  ;  also,  in  Zoology, 
the  name  of  the  genus,  which  includes  the  horned 
iguana  of  San  Domingo,  and  other  species;  and 
'.•ly  applied  to  other  lizards  of  allied  genera. 

1555  hoiis  Decades  126  Foure  footed  beastes  ..  named 
luannas,  muche  lyke  vnto  Crocodiles,  of  eyght  foote  length, 
of  moste  pleasaunie  taste.  1600  HAKI.I/YT  l"oy.  III.  675 
Store  of  fish,  foule,  deere,  and  Iwanas.  Ibid.  815  Ignanos 
which  are  a  kinde  of  Serpents,  with  foure  feete,  and  a 
lon^  sharpe  tayle.  1604  E.  (I[HIMSTON*E)  tr.  D^Acostats 
//t'.\t.  Ii'.  Ind.  iv.  xxxviii.  313  The  flesh  of  the  Yguanas  is 
a  better  meate.  1607  G.  PKRCY  in  Purchas  Pilgrimes  (16251 
iv.  1686  We  also  killed  Guanas,  in  fashion  of  a  Serpent, 
&  speckled  like  a  Toade  vnder  the  belly.  1617  RALEIGH 
Apt>L  37  [South  America)  hath  plenty  of ..  Tortoyses,  Ar- 
madiles,  Wanaes.  1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  %  At!r.  54 
Gwanes  they  have,  which  is  a  little  harmlesse  beast,  like  a 
Crokadell  or  Aligator,  very  fat  and  good  meat.  1648  > 
ll'tst  Ind.  xix.  143  Another  kind  of  meat  they  feed  much 
on  which  is  called  Iguana.  1796  STFDMAN  Surinam  I.  147 
That  species  which  is  here  called  the  iguana,  and  by  the 
Indians  the  wayatn,  i:i  above  3  feel  long.  1841 

.F  ffitt.  Ind.  1.15  Iguanas,  and  other  lizards, 
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are  found  in  all  place*.     1859  TEXNFNT  Ceylmi  II.  Ml.  ii. 
122  The  hideous  but  harmless  iguano.  .moves  slowly 
tlie  high-road.     1880  A.   K.  WAI  i      .    1st.   Life  ii.  27  The 
peculiarly  American  family  of  the  iguanas  is  represented  by 
iwo  genera  in  Madagascar. 

Hence  Ig-ua  nian  a.,  resembling  an  iguana,  be- 
longing to  the  iguana  family,  Iguanidie;  st..  one 
of  this  family;  also  Igua-nid.  Igua-iiiform  a., 
having  the  form  or  structure  of  an  iguana.  IgTia-- 
noid  a.  and  sb.  =  iguaniaii. 

1838  P(i,ny  Lvel.  XII.  441/1  Only  one  Iguanian  belongs 
to  Europe,  the  common  Stellio.  1854  OWHN  \v,7.  .V  Teeth 
in  Circ.  Sc.t  Organ,  A'<2/.  I.  200  In  the  iguanians  ..  this 
synchondrosis  is  obliterated.  1855  MAYNR  Expos.  Lex., 
ItcnaitoideSt . .  iguanoid.  1864  OWEN  1'oU'cr  of  God  46  The 
Iguanian  lizard*  >re]  peculiar  to  the  Western  or  American 
hemisphere.  1878  igt/t  Cent.  Dec.  1048  Madaga.scar  pos- 
sesses iguanoid  lizards  \Hoflunts  and  C  halarodon) . 

Iguanodon  Ugw^'n^dpn).  Palxcnit.  [f.  L;r- 
AXA  -f-  Gr.  o5ot»y.  oSoyT-  tooth,  after  mastodon,  etc. 

Mantel!,  in  I\'trif.  AT  their  Teachings  (1851)  231-2,  states 
that  the  name  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Rev.  \V.  I'. 
Conybeare.J 

A  large  herbivorous  lizard  found  fossil  in  the 
\VeaUlen  formation  ;  it  was  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  long,  and  from  its  teeth  and  bones  is 
considered  to  have  resembled  in  many  respects  the 
iguana  ;  whence  the  name. 

1830  LYEM.  Pritic.  Geol.  1. 123  The  huge  iguanodon  might 
leappear  in  the  woods,  and  the  ichthyosaur  in  the  sea.  1854 
F.  C.  BAKKU-ELL  (,><>/.  56  The  length  of  the  Iguanodon  must 
have  been  nearly  70  feet. 

Igua'nodont  (-dpnt),  a.  and  si>.     [See  prec.] 

a.  adj.  Having   teeth    like   those  of  the   iguana. 

b.  sb.  A  saurian  so  characterized  ;    a  member  of 
the    family  Igitaiwdontidx   of  extinct   dinosaurs, 
typified  by  the  iguanodon. 

I-gurd,'  i-gurt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  GIRD  v. 

I-haeked,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HACK  v.  I-had, 
of  HAVE  v.  I-haded,  of  HADE  ».l,  to  ordain. 
I-hal,  var.  of  YHOLE. 

tl-hald,  i-hold,   v.    Obs.      [OE.  yhealdan 

—  OS.  gihaldan,  OHG.  gihaltan),  f.  healdan:— 
*kaldan  to  HOLD.]  trans.  To  hold,  maintain, 
observe,  keep,  preserve. 

Betyivul/ iZ.)  2620  He  fraetwe  ^eheold  fela  missera.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  tTh.)  cxviii[i].  101  pset  ic  bine  word  mihte  wel 
genealdan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  21  Se  stranga  %e- 
waepnud  his  cafertun  ^ehealt.  ("1175  Lamb.  Honi.  65 
Hwenne  ic  i-halde  ba  ibode.  u  1200  Moral  Ode  56  in  Lamb. 
lion;.,  Giue  hies  [  =  he  it]  for  godes  luue,  benne  deb  heswel 
ihalden  [Jesus  Coll.  .VS.  ihofdej.  c  1205  LAY.  5505  [He] 
wolde  a}en  king  Uelin  feht  ihalden. 

I-halden,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HOLD  v.  I-ha- 
lewed,  i-halwed,  i-haljed,  of  HALLOW  w.1 
I-halowed,  of  HALLOW  #.* 

tl-haudle,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  "gehandlian  (  = 
MHG.  gehandelii),  f.  handlian  to  HANDLE.] 
trans.  To  handle. 

c  1205  LAY.  14390  Ne  preost  ne  na  biscop  ne  nauere 
ihandled  godes  hoc. 

I-handled,  i-hondled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
HANDLE  v.  I-haneked,  ?)  of  HANK  v.  I-has- 
pet,  ofHASPz'.  I-hated,  of  HATEW.  I-hate  n, 
of  HIGHT  v^  I-hat  te,  i-heat,  of  HEAT  v. 
I-heawen,  i-hewe,  of  HEW  v.  I-hed,  of  HIDE 
v. :  see  Ymn. 

t  I-hede,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gchydan.  gthMan,  f. 
hydan,  HIDE  K.1]  trans.  To  hide,  conceal. 

<:888  K. ALFRED  50cM.xxxix.§8Hehit. .  Jehyt  and  jehelt. 
t  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1314  He  ne  wiste.  .Whar  he  mighte 
liit  best  i-hede. 

I-heied,  i-hei^)et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HIGH  v. 
I-heled,  of  HELE  v.-.  to  hide. 

t  I-helmed,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [OE.  ffhelmod 
(=  OHG.  gehcl»if>r-.,  pa.  pple.  of  (if)helmiaH,  I". 
helm  HELM  sb.\]  Helmed. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xliii.  (Z.)  256  Galcatlts,  Jehelmod. 
c  1205  LAY.  26277  Gerin  &  Keof  . .  and  Walwain  . .  iburned 
and  ihelmed. 

I-hende,  var.  of  YHEXDE,  at  hand.  I-hent, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HENT  v. 

f  I-hente,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  getientan,  !.  hentan 
to  HENT.]  trans.  To  grasp  ;  to  hold,  uphold. 

905  O.  /•'.  Chrpti.,  Eall  ba;t  hie  ?;ehenlan  mehlon.  c  1230 
liali  Meid.  21  For  bi  was  wedlac  ilahet  in  halt  chirche.  .to 
ihente  be  unstronge. 

I-heorted,  ME.  form  of HKAUTKD///.  a.  I-he- 
ouwed:  see  Hi; ED.  I-hercned,  ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  HEARKEN  v.  I-herd,  of  HEAR,  YHERE,  HERY 
•vbs.  I-here,  var.  of  YHERE  v.  I-hered,  -et, 
-led,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HERY  v.  I-hert,  of 
HTKT  v.  I-het,  of  HEAT  v. 

I-hevejed,  i-hevied,  weighed  down,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  HEAVY  f. 

n  1225  Ancr.  R.  332  pe  neoSere  [grindstone],  .is  iheue^ed 
f.U.V.  T.  iheue^et]  her  mid  herdeuorte  beon  cwite  of  herdre. 
f  137^  CKATCER  Botth.  v.  met.  v.  133  (Camb.  MS.)  So  bat 
thy  thoght  ne  be  nat  I-heuyed  ne  put  lowe. 

I-hewed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HEW  v.,  II 

I-hid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HIDE  v.  :  see  YIIID. 

tl-hire,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  geliyraii,  f.  liyran. 
liyrian  to  HIRE.]  trans.  To  hire. 


IH8. 

triooo  /Ei.FRic  Horn.  II.  74  Daes  hiredes  ealdor  jehyrde 
wyrhtan  into  his  win^earde.  ('1250  Kent.  Sertn.  in  (>.  E. 
Misc.  34  Godalmichti  i-hlerde  werkmen  in-to  his  winyarde. 

t  I-hitte,  v.  Obs.  [f.  l-pref.l  -t-  hitte,  HIT  v.} 
trans.  To  hit. 

c  j»s  LAV.  314  He  wende  to  sceoten  £>at  hea  der,  &  ihhte 
[c  1275  h'ute]  his  a^ene  fader. 

Ihleite  /"'I/'ipit;.  J//«.  [Named  1876  after 
Ihle,  superintendent  of  mines  at  Mugrau,  liohemia  : 
see  -ITE.]  A  hydrous  iron  sulphate,  found  as  a 
yellow  efflorescence  on  graphite. 

1876  Awer.  Jrnl.  Set.  Ser  in.  XII.  151  Prof.  Schrauf  has 
announced  a  new  mineral  under  the  name  Ihleite. 

I-hoded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HADE,  HoDE,to  ordain. 

I-hoked,  MK.  form  of  HOOKED  a. 

I-hol  :  see  YHOLE,  whole. 

I  1-h.old.   Oh.     [OE.  geheald  '  keeping,  guard- 
ing *.]     Place  of  shelter  or  abode  ;  hold. 

a  1250  O:\'l  \  \ight.  621  (>ar  inne  ic  habbe  god  ihold 
A  wintre  warm  a  sumere  cold. 

I-holdr  var.  I-HALD,  to  hold.     I-holden,  ME. 

pa.  pple.  of  HOLD  v.     I-hole(n,  of  HELE  7;.1,  to 
hide.     I-hon,  i-honge  :  see  YHONO  v.,  to  hang. 

I-hondsald,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HANDSEL  ». 

a  1225  Juliana  7  Ha  wes  him  sone  ihondsald  |?ah  hit  hire 

tl-korned,  a.  Ol>s.  [Cf.  OE.  geltymed  (  = 
MHG.  ^5rA»r«rf)j  f.  \-prefJ  +  homed.]  Horned. 

[ciooo  Sax.  Leeckd.  III.  266  jyf  seo  sunne  ..  hine  [the 
moon]  onzlS  riht  |nrm>  bonne  by5  he  emlice  ^ehyrned.] 
a  1225  St.  Marker,  p  In  his  ihurnd  heauet.  1387  TRF.VISA 
Higden\\\.yv]  In  liknes.se  of  lubiter  i-horned.  rti4>5LvDG. 
Temp.  Glass  8  Derk  Diane,  ihorned,  nobtng  clere. 

I-horyed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  H<>RY  v.,  to  pollute. 

^1425  Eng.  Ccnq.  IreL  138  The  lond  shal  be  I-horyed  & 
I-steyned  wyth  grete  slaght  of  men. 

I-hosed,  early  ME.  form  of  HosKDrt. 

c  1275  in  O.  E.  Misc.  91  payh  we  her  hoppen  ihosed  and 
isdnxle.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  29  pat  bol«  i-hosed 
and  i-schod  Goddes  peple  may  passe  berby. 

I-hote,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HIGHT  vl^ 

II  Ihrain    ira'm,  z'xra'm).     Also  Shir  r)awem. 

harama  to  forbid  :  cf. 


[Arab. 


ihram(i. 


HAREM),  a  kind  of  dress  used  by  the  Arabs  in 
Spain  and  Africa  ;  'sacred  state*  i^Freytag).] 

1.  The   dress  worn  by  Mohammedan  pilgrims, 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  white  cotton,  the  one 
girded  round  the  waist,  and  the  other  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder. 

J7°4  J-  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  vii.  80  They  take  off  all 
their  cloaths,  covering  themselves  with  two  Hirrawems.  or 
large  white  Cotton  Wrappers.  1811  tr.  NicMirs  Tras1. 
Arabia  xii.  in  Pinkerton  I'oy.  X.  20  Pilgrims,  in  their  first 
journey  to  Mecca,  are  obliged  to  assume  the  Ihhram  im- 
mediately after  passing  Cape  \Vardan.  1819  T.  HOPE 
Anastasius  (1820)  II.  iv.  68  An  ihram  in  rags  an  old  mat 
torn  to  pieces.  1862  Land,  AYr-.  ^o  Aug.  1:^7  The  time  had 
.  .arrived  for  changing  our  usual  habiliments  for  the  '  ilnfnn  ' 
or  pilgrim-costume  of  two  towels,  and  for  taking  the  various 
interdictory  vows  involved  in  its  assumption. 

2.  The  state  in  which  a   pilgrim  is  held  to  be 
while  he  wears  this  distinctive  garb,  duiing  which 
time  many  acts  of  ordinary  life  are  held  unlawful. 

1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  79  On  this  side  Mecca, 
where  all  the  Hagges  ..  do  enter  into  Hirawem,  ur  Ihram. 
ibid.  95  The  eighth  Day  after  the  said  two  months,  they  all 
enter  into  Hirrawem  again. 

IHS,  i"  ME.,  med.L.,  etc.,  also  written  ITTS, 
Ifis,  fHC,  Ihc,  representing  Greek  iJTZ  or  IHC, 
a  MS.  abbreviation  of  the  word  IH^OY)!  or 
IH(COY)C,  Jesus;  also  used  as  a  symbolical 
or  ornamental  monogram  of  the  sacred  name. 
Mediaeval  Latin  texts  have  commonly  ihc  or  t'/is, 
ihmt  ihu  (with  or  without  a  stroke  over  or  across 
the  h  ih"),  or  other  mark  of  abbreviation)  for  fesus, 
lesum,  Icsu.  In  ME.,  the  usual  form  was  iJu  = 
Jesu  ;  less  frequently  ihs,  z'/tc,  or  thus.  These 
abbreviations  were  in  later  times  often  erroneously 
expanded  as  Ihesus^  Ihesum,  Ihcsu. 

The  Romanized  form  of  the  abbreviation  would  be  IES, 
but  from  the  entire  or  partial  retention  of  the  Greek  form 
in  Latin  MSS.  as  IHC  or  IHS,  and  subsequent  forgetful- 
ness  of  its  origin,  it  has  often  been  looked  upon  as  a  Latin 
abbreviation  or  contraction,  and  explained  by  some  as  stand- 
ing for  \csiis  \\oiitinum  §ak'atot\  Jesus  Saviour  ol 
by  others  as  In  H<v  S/^/c  "vViv.vi,  in  this  sign  (thou  shall 
conquer  ,  or  I«  \\ac  Safas,  in  this  -ation. 

_[a6oo  Codex  fiezy  Luke  vi.  5  (Greek  text)  EMIK  AE  O 
IHC  nPOC  AYTOVC.  (Latin  text)  dixiT  AUTEM  iHs  Ad  EOS. 
^950  Limiisf.  Go$p.  U.atin  text)  Matt.  iii.  i  ;,  Tune  tietnt 
ihs  a  galllaea  in  iordanen.)  a  1240  Ii  'ohiing?  in  Colt.  Ilom. 
269  Ihu,  swete.  c  1250  Kent.  Semi.  \  Laud  MS.  471,  If.  128  b), 
Cvm  natus  esset  ihc  in  betleem  iude.  1377  LANC.L.  /'.  /'/ 
B.  nt.  154  Bi  itius  with  here  ieweles  jowre  iustices  she 
shendeth.  Ibid.  xvi.  144  ludas  ian^eled  here-a;t  :\-\  a<-  Itius 
hym  tolde.  1540  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  l-i7cs,  Rending  (ed.  Nash) 
59  Paid  to  the  Wardens  of  Ihc  Masse  towardes  the  prestes 
wages  xiij*iij'.  1678  Trial  of  Col  f  man  27  L.  Chief  Jit  it. 
What  Inscription  was  upon  the  Seal?  Mr.  Oatc*.  I.  II.  -. 
with  a  Cross,  in  English  it  had  the  Ov  //.  .V. 

1721  STRVPE  Reel.  Mem.  III.  App.  xlviii.  145  JHS  is  God 
with  us  [quoting  a  title  of  1559,  which  bad  '  J^us  !•-  God 
\vitli   u>  '.]     1897  Daily  Nf'vs  30  Nov.  7/7  The  mono. 
111^  :tiul  X  PC,  which  are  so  often  to  be  seen  in  GUI  chtw 
sortly  piu/le  a  portion  of  (he  congregation. 


I-HUDDE. 

I-hud,de,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  HIDE  v, :  see  Yum. 

fl-hudeket,  //>/.  a.  Obs.  [ME.,  f.  kudekcn 
vl'.,  app.  repr.  an  OK.  *hydecian.  dcriv.  of  hydaii 
to  hide.]  Hooded. 

a  1225  Ancr.  ft.  424  (Cott.  MS.)  Vte,  gan  i-mantlet  ;  be 
heaued  i-hudeket. 

I-hurnd  :  see  I-H"RNKI>.  I-hurt,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  HURT  v.  I-huseled,  of  HOL-SEL  v. 

t 1-h.wat,  fron.  Ot>s.  [OE.  gehwmt,  nent.  of 
•'./'  every  one :  =  OLG.  gihvat,  neut.  of  gihvf."\ 
Everything. 

a  goo  CyNKwrt.F  Crist  1002  Ac  baet  fyr  nimeci  burh  foldan 
xeh\va;t.  ii  1250  <>:"/  *i  .\'iffht.  1056  Lym  and  grune  &  wel 
ihwat  [Cn!t.  J/.s.  ciwat]  Sette  and  leyde  be  for  to  lacche. 

I-hwer:  see  YWHERE.  I-hwilc,  -illc,  early 
M I '..  forms  of  OE.  gfhuylc  EACH,  q.v. 

t  I-hwulen,  v.  06s.  [ME.,  f.  hrvule  (ii),  in 
Ancren  Riwle  —  hie II  WHILE,  time.]  intr.  To 
have  time,  be  at  leisure. 

,11225  Ancr.  R,  44  Hwon  so  56  euer  muwen  ihwulen. 
//•/</.  422  Ne  mei  heonout  i-hwulen  uortohercnen  mine  lore. 

I-imped,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  IMP  v. 
I-iron  :  see  I  the  letter. 

IJB,  obs.  spelling  of  ICE.    Ik,  ME.  form  oil  pron. 
I-kakeled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CACKLE  v. 
tl'kary,  i'cary.    06s.    In  6  ickary.    [ad. 
Russ.  mcp;i  iki-a  caviare.]  =  CAVIARE. 

1591  G.  FLKTCHKK  Russt:  Commiv.  (1857)  12  Of  ickary  or 
cavt-ry,  a  great  quantitie  is  made  upon  the  river  of  Volgha, 
out  of  the  fish  called  bellougina,  the  sturgeon.  1662  J. 
DAVIKS  tr.  OU'arius  I  \'y.  Ainl'ass.  87  The  spawn  of  Fish,  ' 
especially  that  of  Sturgeon,  they  order  thus.  . .  The  Mus- 
covites call  it  Ikary,  and  the  Italians  Cavaiar.  [1887  Fall 
Mail  G.  15  Feb.  ii/t  Can  you  use  the  roe  of  any  other  fish 
but  sturgeon  and  sterlet  as  caviar,  or  ikra,  as  you  call  it?] 

I-kau^t,  i-kaut,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  CATCH  v. 
I-keled,  of  KELE  v.  to  cool. 

t  I-ken,  i-kenne,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gecetman  to 
make  known,  confess,  f.  ccniian  to  declare,  attest, 
KEN.]  trans.  To  make  known,  mention  ;  to  know, 
recognize. 

ciooo  Hymns  x.  4  iGr.l  Ic  8e  ecne  God  snne  Recenne. 
f  1205  LAY.  4844  pis  weoren  beos  kinges  stratte  be  ich 
i-kenned  [1:1275  i-nemnid]  habbe.  Ibid.  28559  M<">  '  l>an 
fihte  non  ber  ne  mihte  ikenne  [c  1275  icnowe]  nenne  kempe. 

I-kenned,  -kend,-kent,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  KEN. 

t  I-kepe,  v.  Ofis.  [f.  ME.  kepe,  KEEP.]  trans. 
To  keep,  receive,  observe.  Hence  I-kepynge, 
-unge  vl>l.  s6.,  taking  'keep',  heeding,  regarding. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  156  God  hit  is  ine  silence  ikepen  Codes 
grace,  c  1230  Hali  Mcid.  23  Driue  adun  swireforo  wiouten 
ikepunge.  « 1250  Owl  *,  'Xight.  1225  And  grete  duntes 
beob  be  lasse  }ef  me  ikepth  mid  iwarnesse. 

I-kept,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  KEEP  v.  I-kest,  of 
(/AST  v.  I-ket,  of  CfT  v.  I-kid,  known,  re- 
nowned :  see  YKID  and  KTTHE  v.  I-knawe(n, 
i-knowe,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  KNOW  v.  I-knede, 
of  KNEAD  v. 

t  I-knit,  i-cnutte,  v.  06s.  [OE.  ffcnyttan, 
!.  cnyttan  to  KNIT.]  trans.  To  tie,  fasten,  attach. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt,  xviii.  6  pzt  an  cwyrn-stan  si  in 
hys  swyran  jecnytt.  c  1050  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wflli  ker 
342/29  Gccnyttan.  c  1205  LAY.  29272  He  ..  lette  ..to  pan 
sparewen  uoten  uaste  heom  icnutten. 

I-knit,  -yt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  KXIT  v. 

Ikon,  variant  of  ICON. 

I-koruen,  I-kume(n,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
CAKVE,  COME  vf>s.  I-kunde,  var.  of  IOUNDE, 
nature.  I-kupled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  COUPLE  v. 
Ikyl,  obs.  f.  ICKLE,  icicle. 

til  lie.  Obs.  [OE.^/V,  //=OHG.j^j7(MHG.. 
Ger.  iget},  MLG.,  MDn.,  Du.  egel,  ON.  igull, 
going  back,  with  Lith.  eiys,  Gr.  fx'vos,  to  a_pre- 
Teut.  *eg!u-tua,  -las,  a  deriv.  of  eghi-,  Gr.  «x'-s 
adder.]  A  hedgehog.  (In  OE.  also  a  porcupine.) 

1:897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xxxv.  241  Se  iil.  -sewint 
he  to  anum  cliewene  and  tih3  his  fet  sua  he  intnest  mxz 
and  xehyt  his  heafod.  IHd.,  Donne  bia  8a;s  lies  heafud 
jesewen.  c  1000  /ELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.^Wiilcker  «3/« 
1st 


bib  hyr „         _  . 

1838)  8  Prikiende  so  piles  on  ile. 

Hence  t  lies  pil,ilespil,ilspile  [OE./;/pomted 
stick,  dart,  prickle],  prop,  a  spine  of  a  hedgehog, 
but  used  as  the  name  of  the  hedgehog  itself. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  418  Ne  bere  }e  non  iren,  ne  here,  ne 
irspiles  [v.rr.  yleslipes,  ylespilles]  Mies,  c  1305  St.  Edmnntt 
47  in  E.  E.  /'.  18621  88  As  ful  as  an  illespyl  is  of  pikes  al 
aboute.  1387  TKKVISA  Hi  f  lien  i  Rolls)  I.  339  P^re  lakke). 
also,  .ilspilles),  [v.r.  ilspiles ;  Caxlau  ylespiles],  wontes  and 
obere  venenious  bestes. 

II,  obs.  form  of  ILL. 

H-1,  assimilated  form  in  L,  of  the  prefix  IN-'- 
before  initial  /,  which  is  written  in  the  same  way 
in  Eng.,  as  in  il-lation,  il-luininate.  Usually  only 
one  /  is  heard ;  but  both  (or  a  prolonged  /)  may 
be  pronounced  when  distinctive  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  prefix,  as  in  il-lision,  il-lude,  distinguished 
from  e-lision,  e-lide.  For  the  varieties  of  meaning, 
'in,  on,  into,  upon',  see  IN--. 

Il--t  assimilated  form  in  L.  of  the  negative  prefix 
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IN- 3  before  initial  /,  which  remains  in  the  same 
form  in  Eng.,  as  in  il-lcgal.  it-legitimate,  il-literate. 
Also  used  in  forming  negatives  in  English  on  the 
analogy  of  L.,  as  in  ILLOGICAL,  ILLOVAL,  ami 
in  such  nonce-words  as  it-level,  il-locomotivc,  etc. 
When  the  main  stress  immediately  follows,  an 
effort  is  often  made  to  give  the  separate  effect  of 
the  prefix  by  pronouncing  both  /'s,  or  combining 
them  in  one  prolonged  /  ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
when  rhetorical  stress  is  laid  on  the  prefix,  as  in 
'  You  call  this  a  Liberal  measure  ;  I  consider  it 
thoroughly  //-liberal '. 

-il,  -ile,  suffixes,  the  Eng.  representatives  of 
L.  -ilis  and  -ilis,  forming  adjectives,  sometimes 
also  substantives,  as  in  fossilis  fossil,  civilis  civil ; 
agilis  agile,  juvenllis  juvenile.  These  suffixes  are 
in  origin  the  same,  viz.  -Its  with  connective  -i-, 
which  with  -i-  stems  as  civi-s,  hosti-s,  and  in  some 
other  words,  gave  -ilis.  In  OE.,  the  latter  came 
down  as  -il,  e.g.  April-em,  Avril,  April ;  the 
former  regularly  lost  the  post-tonic  t,  and  became 
-le  (for  •/"),  as  in  humil-em  humble,  habil-em  able, 
fragil-em,  fraisle.  fraile,  frlle  frail,  gracil-em, 
graisle,  gresle,  grele.  L.  words  adapted  in  OF.  at 
an  early  date  took  the  ending  -il  masc.,  -ile  fern., 
e.g.  civil,  civile ;  later  words  have  the  ending  -ile 
only,  as  agile,  facile,  fossils.  Very  few  of  these 
words  in  Eng.  have  the  suffix  in  -il,  e.g.  civil, 
fossil,  utensil;  in  the  I7th  c.  we  find  occasionally 
-j'/ for  L.  -ilis,  e.g.  difficil,  docil,  ferlil,  steril;  but 
modern  usage  in  Eng.  as  in  French  has  levelled  -ilis 
and  -ilis  under  the  common  form  -ile.  In  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  -ile  from  -ilis  is  pro- 
nounced (-ail),  and  -ile  from  -ilis  as  (-il)  ;  but  the 
more  recent  tendency  is  to  extend  (-ail),  with  some 
exceptions,  to  all  the  words. 

I-laced,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LACE  v.  I-lad,  of 
LEAD  v.  I-lade,  of  LOAD  v.  I-laft,  of  LEAVE, 
YLEAVK  vds. 

t  I-lahe(n,  i>.  06s.  [UE..gelagian,  f.  laga  LAW, 
lagian  to  make  a  law,  ordain.]  trans.  To  ordain 
or  appoint  by  law. 

1014  WULFSTAN  Senna  ad  Anglos  (Napier  1883)  157  On 
hrepenum  peodum . .  pe  Jelagod  is  to  jedwol-goda  weorSunge. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  21  For  pi  was  wedlac  ilahet  in  hali 
chirche.  Ibid.  23  Godd  haue3  ilahed  hit. 

I-lahet,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Low  v.,  to  abase. 
I-laht,  of  LATCH  v.  and  I-LEOCHE  v.,  to  seize. 
I-laid,  of  LAY  v. 

Hand,  obs.  (andetymological)spelling  oflsLAND. 

I-lapped,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LAP  v. 

I-last(e  :  see  YLAST(E,  to  suffer,  continue,  last. 

t  Ilastical,  a.  Obs.  [erron.  for  *hilastical,  f. 
Gr.  type  *l\aariKus,  f.  stem  of  I\aaitia8ai  to  pro- 
pitiate.] Propitiatory,  expiatory. 

1649  "''•  REYNOLDS  Sow.  Hosea  iii.  i  The  sacrifices,  .were 
Ilasticall  propitiatory,  or  expiatory.  1671  FLAVEL  Fount. 
I  ife  ii.  30  Ilastical  or  expiatory  for  Satisfaction. 

t  I-latet,  a.  Obs.  [f.  ME.  lat  LATE  s6.,  ON.  lat 
manner,  mien.]  Mannered. 

a  1225  Juliana  33  As  pu  biwistest  daniel  bimong  pe  wode 
liuns  ilatet  se  Iu3ere.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  33  3lf  P»  art 
umvurcMich  &  wraSeliche  ilatet 

I-la«ed,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LATHE  v.  Ilche : 
see  EACH,  ILK.  lid,  obs.  f.  YIELD  (in  phr.  God 
ild).  lid,  obs.  f.  illed,  pa.  pple.  of  ILL  v.  Ude, 
obs.  by-form  of  ISLE,  AISLE.  Udell,  contracted 
form  of  ilk  del,  every  part :  see  ILK  a.*  Ildre, 
obs.  f.  ELDER  a.  and  s/>.3 

t  lie  l.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  lie  or  iU'-um  (see  ILEUM  and 
ILIUM.  Cf.  F.  (pi.)  iles  (ijth  c.).]  =!LEUM. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  342  The  small  guts  . .  through 
which  the  meat  passeth :  in  others  it  is  named  Ile.  1656 
[see  ILIACAL].  1706  PHILLIPS  led.  Kersey',  lie,  the  Cavity 
or  Hollowness  from  the  Chest  to  the  Thigh-Boncs,  the 
Flank  that  contains  the  small  Guts. 

He  2,  var.  of  AIL  rf.2,  awn  of  barley,  etc. 

1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Iles,  or  Oils  (Country-Word), 
the  Spires  or  Beards  of  Corn. 

He,  obs.  f.  ILL,  ISLE,  AISLE;  a  former  spelling 
of  / '//  =  I  will ;  a  vulgar  or  dial,  pronunciation 
(now  esp.  in  U.S.)  of  OIL. 

-ile,  suffix  :  see  -IL. 

I'leac,  a.  A  refashioning  of  ILIAC  a.  alter  L. 
ileus,  Gr.  iAcot,  or  ILEUM. 

Z822-J4  Good's  Stmly  Jtffa.  (ed.  4)  I.  162  The  treatment 
of  ileac  passion.  .855  MAYKE  £xf,>s.I.cx.,llCac  /'«««"•• 

I-leaded,  ME.  f.  LEADED  a.  I-leafe,  I-leave, 
v  -seeYLEVE  to  leave,  YLEVE  to  believe.  I-leanet, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LENE,  to  lend.  I-learet,  of 
LEBE,  YLEKE,  to  teach. 


,  ,  . 

tl-lecche.z'.  Obs.  [O&.gl*ccmtf.I*aa*ta 

eize :  see  LATCH  v.']    trans.  To  lay  hold  of,  catch. 


ILEUS. 

I-lefde,  pa.  t.  of  YI.EVK  ?•.,  to  believe.     I-leid, 

pple.  of  LAV  ->. 

Ileitis  '  il/i.ii'tU  .     I'alh.     [!'.    Il.K-t'.M    I    -IMS.] 
Inflammation  of  the  ileuni. 

1855  in 

I-lend,    MK.    pa.    p:  '     VE,   Lt.sn  vbs. 

I-lengd,  -ed,  ofl  prolong. 


t  I-lenge,  v.  Obs.     [(  n  to  prolong, 

•>i,  i.  long  LO.NC;.]  intr.  To  continue  one's 
journey ;  to  attain  to,  get  as  far  as. 

c  1205  LAY.  17834  LeteS  me  ilenge  {c  1275  bringep  mel  riht 
to  Stanhcuge. 

I-lengthed,  pa.  pple.  of  LENGTH  v..  to  lengthen. 

Ileo-  i'lj'ifl,  ai!-),  used  as  combining  form  of 
II.ETM,  in  terms  of  anatomy,  pathology,  etc. :  as 

Ileo-csecal  (-sf  kal,  a.,  related  to  or  connected 
with  the  ileum  and  the  ctecum  ;  as  in  ileo-cxcal 
valve,  a  valve  consisting  of  two  semilunar  folds  at 
the  opening  of  the  ileuni  into  the  ca'cum  ;  the  name 
is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  lower  of  these.  Ileo- 
colic  (-kjrlik)  a.,  relating  to  or  connected  with  the 
ileum  and  the  colon  ;  as  in  ileo-colic  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  ;  ileo-colic  valve  = 
ileo-ciecal  valve  (sometimes  restricted  to  the  upper 
fold  of  this).  Ileo-coliUs  (-kobi 'tis  ,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ileum  and  colon.  Ileo-parietal  -pa- 
raivtal)  a.,  connecting  the  ileum  and  the  body- 
vail,  as  the  ileo-farietal  band  in  Brachiopods. 
Ileostomy  iili'ifstifmi)  [Gr.  OTOIM  mouth],  tile 
making  of  an  artificial  opening  into  the  ileum. 

1847  CRAIG,  Ilio-arcal  vahie  . .  llw-colic  artery  .  Ilio- 
Inml-ar  artery.  1876  Ir.  II 'af  tier's  Gen.  Pathol.  33  In 
the  ileo-ca;cal  region.  1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaur's  Camp. 
Anat.  311  The  ileoparietal  Dand .  .attached  to  the  hind  gut. 
1886  St'it.  Soc.  Lex.,  lleo-calitis.  1889  Lancet  16  Mar. 
531  i  Jejuno-ileostomy  and  ileo-ileostomy  were  performed 
in  identically  the  same  way.  1897  ALLBUTT  Sytt.  Sled. 
HI.  823  In  ilio-colic  invaginations. 

t  Ileon.  Obs.  [med.L.  (in  Gr.  form)  =  lLEf>f. 
Cf.  F.  ilton.~\  =  ILEUM. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xlii.  158  The  seconde 
grete  gutte  highte  Yleon.  1594  [see  next].  111661  HOLY- 
DAY  Juvenal  80  The  ileon,  one  of  the  gut*  . .  is  six  times 
longer  than  our  whole  body.  1707  FLOYEK  Pkyiic.  Pulse- 
Watch  in  Inflammation  of  the  Ileon.  1767  GOOCH  Treat. 
Wounds  I.  401  In  the  Jejunum,  .and  in  the  Ileon. 

tl'leos.   Obs.    rcf.  prec.,  and  ILEUS.]    =  ILEI-M. 

1594  T  B  La  J'riiuaud.  1'r.Acad.  u.  350  Then  followeth 
the  third  small  intraile,  called  Ileos  by  the  Grecians 
[margin.  The  Ileon  or  folded  Gut).  1706  [see  ILEUS  i]. 

t  I-leOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  iLE-tsu-  -ous.] 
Belonging  to  the  ileum  ;  =  ILIAC  a.  i . 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  628  It  cures,  .cholical  and 
ileous  dolours. 

tl-ler,<z.  Obs.  Also  3  User.  [OE.  £*/*»• (Sweet), 
f.  Isr  empty,  LEBE.]  Empty. 

c  1205  LAY.  15961  pa  |>a  water  wes  al  iliedden  &  pe  put  wes 
ila;r.  i»97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11221  pe  clcrkes  adde  pe 
stretes  sone  iler. 

Ilesite  (.ai-lzsit).  Mia.  [Named,  1881,  after 
M.  W.  Iles,  who  described  it.]  Hydrous  sulphate 
of  manganese,  zinc,  and  iron,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  pyrite  and  sphalerite. 

1881  Amtr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXII.  490  Ilesite,  a  white 
friable  mineral  with  a  bitter,  astringent  taste. 

Ilespil(e,  a  hedgehog  :  see  IL  sl>. 

t  I-let«    Obs.    [f.  LETE  si'.]     Manner,  bearing. 

,11250  Owl  ft  XigU.  403  He  is  wis  Pat  hardeliche  WuS 
his  fo  berp  grete  ilete.  Ibid.  144.6  Hwanne  ich  iseo  pe  tohte 
ilete  pe  luve  bringp  on  pe  junghnge. 

I-lete(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LET  v. 

I-lethered,  ME.  form  of  LEATHERED  ///.  a. 
Ilet-hole,  obs.  f.  EYELET-HOLE.  I-leue,  i-leve : 
see  YLEVE  v.  I-leued,  ME.  form  of  LEAVED  a. 

II  Ileum  (i'h'iom,  »•-).  Anat.  [late  or  med.L. 
ileum,  for  which  classical  L.  had  only  ilia  (pi.  of 
lie  or  ilium,  with  a  dat.  sing,  ilia',  in  the  sense 
(i)  flanks,  loins,  (2)  small  guts,  entrails.  The  form 
ileum  (Jleon,  -as)  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  with  ileus,  Gr.  eiAecis  ,see  ILEUS 
ILI  \c)  whence  also  its  restricted  sense.]  I  he  third 
portion  of  thesmall  intestine ,  succeeding  the  jejunum 
and  opening  into  the  cxcnm. 

1682  T  GIBSON  Anat.  (1697)  47.  This  Membrane  in  the 
small  Guts,  especially  the  Ileum,  is  full  of  "rinkles  1706 
PHILLII-S  led.  Kersey,  Ilciuu,  or  Ileon,  the  third  of  the 
small  Guts,  so  call'd  by  reason  of  its  great  turnings  and 
being  about  21  Hands-breadth  in  Length  1843  J.  G. 
WILKINSON  Swuiixiorfs  Anim.  Kotgii.  I.  v.  179  1 
ileum,  folded  in  wreathing  gyres. 

II  Ileus  ,i-l/ifo,  ai--  .   [L.  itaa,  iutt,  a.  G 
or  tiA«ds  colic, '  iliac  passion  ',  app.  f.  «JX«i»  to  roll. J 

1    Path.  A   painful    affection    (frequently   Ii 
due  to  intestinal  obstruction,  esp.  in  the  ileum: 
also  called  iliac  passion. 


nc  linde  ich  na  lecne.     ijyy  >•'  ...™... 

He  was  lyghtliche  y-laujte  ur.d  y-lugged  of  many 


°£SingC  Hi-tor'y    ,f  >    CM    of  'Ileus    where   B« 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  application  of  a  blister. 

I  U  -  2 


ILEX. 

2.  Anat.    =!LEIM. 

i7o5[^e  i]. 

1-lewecl,  «M:ly  MI-.,  form  of  LEWD  a. 

Xlez  v  4'leks),  Also  6-8  ilix.  [a.  L.  ;A\v,  ilic-em 
holm-oak.] 

1.  The  holm-oak  or  evergreen  oak    Querms  Ilex  . 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.   De  P.  R.  xvn.   Ixxxiii.  '1495)  654 

Ilex    is   a  manere  oke,  a  tree  that  beeryth  maste.      1506 

•  ien)  53   The  tre  called  Ilex,  that 

then  stode  byfore  Abrahams  dore  is  now  wa>ted.  1601 
HittLAM-  Plmy  I.  458  Of  the  Ilex  or  mast- Holme  tree,  there 
be  two  sorts.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  i.  (ed.  21  45  The  Ilex, 
or  ever-green  oak,  is  very  common  here.  1787  P.  BECK- 
I-ORD  Lett.fr.  Italy  118051 1.  416  (Stanf.)  A  beautiful  wood, 
enlivened  in  winter  by  the  ilix  and  the  cork  tree,  both  ever- 
greens. 1789  G.  WHITK  Selborne  Ixi.  (1875^  302  The  ilexes 
were  much  injured.  1867  LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  viii.  216 
Tabor,  with  . .  its  base  skirted  with  dwarf  oak,  ilexes,  and 
arbutus. 

b.  altrib.  and  Comb. 

1829  SOLTHEY  Sir   T.  More  Ded.   6  Spain's  mountain 
pas-es,  and  her  ilex  woods.       1860    W.  G.  CLAKK  r 
Tmtr.  61  A  steep  ilex-clothed  hill.     1887  RASKIN  Prxterita 
II.  iii.  92,  I  went,  .for  a  walk  through  its  ilex  groves. 

2.  In  modern  Botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
Aquifoliacew,  comprising  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is  the  common 
holly  (/.  Aquifoliutn  . 

1565  73  Co'TEii  I'hesaurus,  Ayui/otia,  a  wilde  tree  with 
pricking  leaves  . .  a  kinde  of  Ilix.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII. 
443/1  Besides  the  common  Holly..,  the  genus  Ilex  compre- 
hends a  large  number  of  species. 

I-leye^n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v. 

Ilia,  pi.  of  ILIUM. 

Iliac  (i'liaek),  a.  (sb.}  Forms  :  6  yliac,  -ake, 
ilyacke,  ?  ylike,  7  iliack(e,  -ak,  -aque,  illiack(e, 
yliacke,  8-9  illiac,  7-  iliac,  [a.  F.  iliaque  or 
ad.  late  L.  iliac -us  (in  Ccclius,  passio  iliaca,  also 
iliaci  sufferers  from  colic) ;  the  L..  is  in  form  a 
deriv.  of  ilia  (see  ILIUM),  but  the  suffix  is  Greek 
^-a/fii$),  and  the  sense  goes  with  L.  iUust  Gr. 
ftXfo?,  i\«uj,  colic,  iliac  passion  ;  hence  it  would 
appear  that  ileus  from  Gr.  *i\€oy  was  associated 
with  iffat  and  (hBtpassw  iliaca  was  interpreted  as 
'pain  of  the  ilia',  and  the  adj.  extended  in  late  or 
med.L.  to  mean  '  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ilium  '.] 

1.  Properly,  Of  the  nature  of  the  disease  called 
ILEUS  ;  but  commonly  understood  as  =  Pertaining 
to  or  affecting  the  ILEUM.     Iliac  passion  [late  L. 
passio  iliaca]  =  ILEUS  i  :  cf.  colic  passion  =  colic. 

[1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  xlix.  (1495)  263  This 
passyon  callyd  Colica  hath  a  cosyn  that  hyghte  Iliaca 
Passio,  and  hath  that  name  of  a  gutte  that  hyghte  Ilion.] 
1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  42  b,  Etyng  esith  the  ylike  passion  and 
greueth  the  colik.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  11-39  Them  that 
are  troubled  with  the  Iliack  passion,  to  wit,  the  paine  and 
ringing  of  the  small  guts.  1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse- 
Watch  in  In  an  Iliac  Passion  there  is  great  Pain  and 
Inflammation  of  the  Ileon.  1746  R.  JAMES  Moufcfs  Health 
Improvem.  Introd.  49  Inflammatory  iliac  Pains.  1856  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  297  Some  derangement  of  the  bowels, 
.  .always  expected  to  terminate  fatally  in  iliac  passion. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  flank,  or  to  the  ilium  or 
flank-bone. 

Iliac  artery,  each  of  the  two  arteries,  right  and  left,  into 
which  the  abdominal  aorta  divides ;    each  of  the>e  again 
divides  into  two,  the  external  or  anterior,  and  the  internal 
or  posterior  iliac  arteries.        Iliac  bone,  the  ilium.        Iliac 
fossa,  the  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ilium,  in  which    j 
the  iliac  muscle  lies.     Iliac  mnscle,  a  muscle  lying  close  to    i 
the  ilium,  and  inserted,  together  with  the  psoas  magnus,    ! 
into  the  small  trochanter  of  the  femur  ;  it  serves  for  flexure    i 
of  the  hip-joint.         Iliac  vein,  each  of  the  two  veins,  right 
and  left,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  external  and  internal 
iliac  reins,  and  uniting  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

1541  COPLAND  Guyefotis  Quest.  Chintrg.  H  ij  a,  The  parties 
called  yliac  are  ouer  the  haunches.  1615  CROOKE  I'-otiy  of 
Man  838  From  the  vtter  branch  of  the  byfurcation  of  the 
I  Iliack  trunke.  .do  issue  three  veynes.  1741  A.  MONRO 
Anat.  (ed.  3)  205  The  internal  Iliac  Muscle.  1840  E. 
WILSON  Anat.  \'adc-M.  v.  284  The  internal  iliac  artery. 
1854  OWEN  ^ike'L  <v  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  221 
The  iliac  bones  [of  the  swan].. are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  and  for  the  number  of  the  vertebrae . .  to  which  they 
are  anchylosed.  1855  HOLDKN  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878)  173 
Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  ilium  is  slightly  excavated,  so  as  to 
form  the  'iliac  fossa  '. 

•fB.  sb.    1.  Short  for  iliac  passion.  Obs. 

1543  BOORDF.  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  257  For  them  the  whiche 
liatie  the  Ilyacke  or  the  colycke.  U  1550  LLOYD  'J'reas. 
Health  11585)  A  viij,  The  paynes  of  the  small  guttes,  called 
yliaca.] 

2.  Short  for  iliac  artery,  etc. 

178*  A.  MONRO  L'omfar.  Anat.  led.  3)  35  The  umbilical 
arteries  rise,  .from  the  internal  iliacs.  1822-34  Good's .\ turfy 
Med.  (ed.  41  IV.  17  (The  umbilical  cord]  consisting  of  an 
artery  from  each  of  the  fcetal  iliacs,  and  a  vein  running  to 
the  foetal  liver. 

t  Ili/acal,  <r.  Obs.  [f.  as  ILIAC  4-  -AL.]  =ILIAC<?. 

1646  SIR  T.  BRO\V  .  v.  v.  239  Two  Arteries. . 

arising  from  the  Iliacall  branches.     1654  JKR.  TAYLOR  Real 
Pres.  42  A  man  does  not  eate  bullets  or  quicksilver  a.L-;un-L 
the    Iliaca!    passion,    but    swallowes   them.      1656   ! ' 
litossogr.,  fliiualj .  .of  or  belonging  to  the  lies  or  smalt  guts, 

Iliad    Hia-d  .    [ad.  L.  Ilias,  Iliad-,  a.  Gr. 
(i)  sc.  -jfj,  the  Troad,  Troy,  (2)  sc.  7wi?,  a  Trojan 
woman,  (3)  sc.  iroirjais,  tile  Iliad;  f.  "lAios,  "Uioi/ 
Ilion.  Ilium,  Troy,  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war. 
li.  F.  llinJe  (iGth  c.  in  Littn.',.] 
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1.  One  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient 
Greece  (the  other  being  the  Odyssey}  traditionally 
attributed  to  Homer,  describing  the  ten  years'  siege 
of  Ilium  or  Troy  by  the  Greeks. 

Sometimes  used,  with  ordinal  numeral,  for  one  book  of 
the  Iliad  :  hence  formerly  in  \>\.  for  the  whole  poem. 

1579  16  Homers  1  Hades  in  a 

nutte  shell ;  a  Kings  picture  in  a  pennie.  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  Pref.,  The  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up 
no  less  than  half  the  Iliad.  1828  WHAT  ELY  Rkft.  in  / 
J/t'/ri'/.  ^50^1  No  one  would  believe  it  possible  for  such 
'-:  as  the  Iliad,  e.  g.  to  be  produced  by  a  fortuiti'ii* 
shaking  together  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  1876  GLAD- 
STONE  Homeric  Synchr.  163  In  the  Sixth  Iliad. 

attrib.  1791  Co\\  TKR  Let.  10  Mar.,  I  have  two  French 
prints.. both  on  Iliad  subjects. 

2.  transf.  andjfg.    a.   An  epic  poem  like  that  of 
Homer,  or  a  poem  describing  martial  exploits. 

1619  BRENT  tr.  Surpfs  Connc.  Trent  i.  11676'  2  The  Iliad 
of  our  age.  1674  W.  J.  \title\  EnylUh  Iliads;  or,  a  >c.i- 
Hght  reviewed  in  a  Poem.  1831  CARLYLE  Stiff.  Res.  in. 
iii,  Certain  Iliads,  and  the  like,  h;tve,  in  three-thousand 
years,  attained  quite  new  significance. 

b.  A  long  series  of  disasters  or  the  like  (Gr. 
l\tas  ttaftwv,  Demosthenes) ;  a  long  story  or  account. 

1609  Br.  \V.  BARLOW  Answ.  Nameless  Cat/t.  359  Her  stay 
brought  forth,  .an  Iliad  of  miseries.  1611  SPKED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  16^2)  1212  [They]  heaped  an  Iliade  of  curses 
vpon  the  heads  of  the  Executioners.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  /•„'. 
India  A?  /'.  307  I'evers,  Gout,  Falling-sickness, and  an  Iliad 
of  Distempers.  1796  BURKB  Regie.  I'eace  ll.  Wks.  VIII.  233 
It  opens  another  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe.  1865  Times 
29  Apr.,  An  opportunity  of  learning  a  whole  Iliad  of  finance 
in  a  comparative  nutshell. 

Hence  Ilia  die  a.?  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Iliad  ; 
Iliadist,  (ft]  a  singer  of  the  Iliad,  a  rhnpsodist ; 
(b}  a  writer  of  *  Iliads '  (see  2  a) ;  I  liadize  v.,  to 
relate  in  the  manner  of  the  Iliad. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnjfc  31  M.  Vlisses  . .  ofwhome  ii  is 
IlHadizd  that  your  very  nose  dropt  sugar  candie.  01711 
KEN  HyntHotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  209  The  Iliadists  in 
Scarlet  Robes  are  drest . .  To  picture  what  they  sing  of  . . 
Wars,  and  Blood  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  slain.  1858  CARI.VI.K 
I-'rcdk.  Gt.  i.  i.  (1872)  I.  16  All  real  Poets,  to  thi>  hour,  are 
Psalmists  and  Iliadists  after  their  sort.  1892  AGNES  M. 
CLERKE  Fnm,  Stud.  Homer  i.  29  The  experience  of  the 
Iliadic  bard.  1897  S.  BL'TLKR  Authoress  of  Odyssey  Pref.  6 
The  leading  Iliadic  and  Odyssean  scholars. 

Ilich,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  ALIKK  :  see  VJ.IKE. 

Ilicic  ^ili'sik),  a.  Chem,  [f.  L.  ilext  ilic-em  (see 
ILEX  2)  + -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  holly;  in 
Hide  add,  an  acid  contained  in  the  leaves  of  the 
holly.  So  riicate,  a  salt  of  ilicic  acid  ;  riicin, 
the  n  on -nitrogenous  bitter  principle  of  the  holly. 


1861  Miss  PRATT  Flower.  PI.  III.  394  Dr.  Rousseau  of 
Paris.. found  therein  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
principle,  called  f  Heine.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  III. 
244  Ilicic  acid.  Ibid.)  Colourless  ilicate  of  calcium  is  obtained. 
Ibid.,  The  ilicin  extracted  from  the  residue  by  alcohol  ..  is 
a  bitter,  amorphous,  brown,  very  hygroscopic  mass. 

I-lided,  ME.  form  of  LIDDED.  I-lift:e,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  LIFT  v.  I-light,  -li^t,  -liht,  of 
LIGHT  v.  I-like,  obs.  f.  ALIKE  :  see  Y  I.IKE. 

tX-likeness.  Obs.  rpE.ffUaut(-OS,p*lie- 

nesst,  OHG.  gilthnessi,  Ger.  gleichnis),  f.  gelic  (see 
ALIKE,  LIKE;  +  -NESS.]  Likeness,  image,  simili- 
tude. 

c  1000  V^LFRIC  Gen.  \.  26  Uton  wircean  man  to  andlicnhse 
and  to  ure  ^elicnisse.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  127  He  \ves 
imacad  to  monne  ilicnesse.  a.  1225  Juliana  21  He.  .biheold 
hire  hiftume  leor  lilies  ilicnesse.  a  1225  Aru'r.  /?.  360  5'f 
we  beo5  i-imped  to  }>e  iliknesse  of  Codes  deaSe. 

I-likned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LIKEN.  I-limed, 
of  LIME  v. ;  ME.  form  of  LIMBED  a. 

t  I-lilup,  v.  Ot>s.  [OE.  fflimpan,  (.  limpan 
LIMP-'.IJ  intr.  To  happen,  befall. 

975  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  977  Da  \>a  Sis  Relamp.  u  1000  / 
itlctr.  xxvi.  34  Da  sio  tid  ^elomp  J>a;t  hi  pxt  rice  ^eruaht 
ha;fdon.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Hit  3elamp  Jmt  an  lice 
king  wes.  c  1175  Latnb.  J/otn.  93  pa  com  his  wit  saphira 
and  miste  hwet  hire  were  ilumpen  wes.  a-  lt,z$Ancr.  K.  54 
More  wuruler  ilomp  [v.r.  ilimpes]. 

tl'liug.  06s.  rare,  [quasi  aisling,i.  tie.  AISLE.] 
=  Aisi  i . 

1456-7  DHr&a*tAcc,Rottt{Siutaa$lt  151  Prooperacione 
..super  lez  Ilynges  in  aula  predicta. 

Ilio-  (i:'i»),  used  as  combining  form  of  ILIUM  ^ 
in  anatomical  terms,  as 

Ilio-aponeuro'tic  a.,  connected  with  the  ilium, 
and  of  the  character  of  an  aponeuiosis.  Ilio- 
do  rsal  a.,  '  relating  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  /.ex.).  Iliopectine  al  a.  [L.  pecten 
comb],  relating  to  the  crest  or  comb  of  the  ilium 
which  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  to 
the  ilium  and  the  pectineus  muscle.  ||  Iliopso  as, 
tlie  iliac  and  psoas  muscles  regarded  as  forming 
one  muscle.  Esp.  in  comb,  with  adjs.  relating  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  with  the  sense  '  relating  to 
or  connecting  the  ilium  and  .  .  .',  as  ilio-cau'dal, 
-coccyffe'al,  -co'stal,  -femoral,  -hypog-a'stric, 
-i'liguiiial,  -i  schiac,  -ischia'tic,  -lumbar, 
•perone'al  ["Gr.  Trfpov-rj  fibula]  (applied  to  muscles 
connecting  the  ilium  and  the  fibula;  also  as  sf*.  ; 
ilio-psoa'tlc,  -pn'bic,  -sa'cral,  -scia'tic  =  ilio- 
jsf/iiatic,  ilio-scro  tal,  -tl'bial,  -trochaute  ric, 
'->/.  Soc.  Lex.  . 


ILK. 

1831  R.  KN  -\nat.  193  I  lie-lumbar  Ligament 

•^  Inch  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  os  innoniina- 
tuni  are  connected.     1840  (1.  V.  LI.LIS  An,i!.  126  '1  i. 
dursal  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.      1840    1.     U 
I'ade M.  i  1851 1  25^  The  ilio-femoral  articulation.   1845  I  ODD 
&  BOWMAN  J*f:ys.  Anat.  I.  141  The  string  i!iu-s,au.il  lipa- 
inents,  which  tie  the  bone*,  together  l^ehind.     1866  II 
/'/•«.-/:.  A' <•;/.-.  (  <H!-':H.  92  The  depth  of  the  true  pelvis,  from 
the-  ihopectineal  eminence  to  the  tuberosity  <>i  the  ischium, 
1870  ROLI.JMO.  Anini.  Life  21  The  iliopectineal  spine.. is 
absent.     1871  HUXLEY  Anat,  I'erf.  vi.  294   In  . .  birds,  .The 
.tic    interval    i>  ..  converted    into   a    foramen.      1879 
HOI.DKX  Anat.  (ed.  4)  400  The  two  muscles  . .  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one,  and  are  sometimes   called  the  ilin  p 
1883  MAKTIN  <^  MOAI.K    I'ertth:  Dissect.   163  Tlic  >ciatic 
ner\e..i>Mie>  from  the  pelvis  by  the  ilio->ciatic  foramen. 

Uio-cffical,  -colic :  see  ILEO-. 

Ilion,  obs.  var.  Ii.irM.     His,  obs.  pi.  ot  !SLK. 

t  I-lited,  -et,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  ON.  litr  hue, 
countenance  (  =  OE.  tv/ite).]  Hued,  coloiiicd. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kuth.  1433  Se  rudie  and  se  reade  ilitet  cauer- 
euch  leor. 

I-lithe,  -lifle,  ME.  form  of  LITHE  a. 
I-lithe^n,  ME.  pn.pple.o!  LITHEV.,  togo,trnvel. 
I-lithered,  of  LITHKK  v.,  to  hurl  with  a  sling. 
-ility,   compound  suffix  (F.  -ilitt,   L.   -Hi 

consisting  of  -ITY  added  to  adjs.  in  -//  \dvilify  , 
-//(*    sci"i>ility\  or  -le  (ability?). 

1865  MRS-  (JASKELI,  Wires  f\  Dait.  xxxi.He  heard  t>f  hi-, 
snccessoi\  affability,  and  sociability,  and  amiability,  and  a 
variety  of  other  agreeable  'ilitie-s '. 

Ilium  ^Himu).  Anat.  PI.  ilia.  Also  4-7  ilion, 
6  pi.  ilions.  [L.  ilium  that  part  of  the  abdomen 
•\\hich  extends  from  the  lowest  ribs  to  the  pubes, 
groin,  or  flank  ;  in  classical  L.  only  in  pi.  ilia  (from 
tie  or  itituti]  flanks,  sides,  also  entrails. 

In  mediaeval  medical  Latin  aGnecized  form  i/t'att,  deduced 
from  pi.  ilia,  was  in   use,  whence  the  early  forms  in  the 
(jiiots.     (Cf.  F.  ilion  i  i6th  c.  in  Pare),  now  ;iKo  ilium. 
also  ILEUM,  now  used  in  one  of  the  senses  of  ilium.] 

1 1.  The  third  portion  of  the  small  intestine  ;  the 
ILEUM.  Obs. 

1388  \VVCLII--  Lev.  in,  15  The  calle  which  is  . .  bisidis  ilion 
[v.r.  the  ilion  :  1382  biside  the  reynegutte-].  1398  Ti  ' 
Barth,  De  /'.  A',  vn.  xlix.  11495)  263 The  gutte  that  hyghte 
Ilion  is  a  smalle  gutte  and  longe  biclyppinge  other  guttes 
aboute.  1541  COPLAND  Guydotfs  Quest.  Chir><rg.  Miva, 
^  ^kIendre  gut  that  hyght  YHon  . .  it  hath  many  reuolu- 
cyons.  1681  tr.  ll'Mltf  Ran.  Mfd.  \l~ks.  Votab.,  Ilion.  .. 
the  thin  gut  or  small  gut.  1827  ABERNETHY  Surg.  \\~ks.  I. 
121  The  villous  coat  of  the  ilium. 

t2.  //.  Tlie  parts  of  the  body  beneath  the  ribs 
on  each  side;  the  flanks  iL.  ilia\,  Obs. 

1590  BARROIGH  Meth.  Fhysick  HI.  xlii.  171  Cupping 
glasses  fastened  to  the  ilions,  and  tin-  loincs.  1706  rHii.Lii-b 
(ed.  Kersey  i,  J!i,i,  the  Flanks,  the  hide-parts  of  the  lower 
Belly  between  the  last  Rib  and  the  Privities. 

3.  The  anterior  or  superior  bone  of  the  pelvis, 
the  hip-bone ;  it  occurs  in  most  vertebrates  above 
fishes,  and  has  various  forms  and  relative  positions  ; 
usually  i,as  in  man)  it  articulates  with  the  sacrum, 
and  anchyloses  with  the  ischium  and  pubis,  forming 
together  with  these  latter  the  cs  iimominatum. 

1706  PHILLIPS  ted.  Kersey  s.v.  O-rar  Os,  In  Infants  it 
consi>.ts  of  three  Bones,  viz.  Ilium,  Ischium,  and  Os  Pubis. 
1727-41  CHAMBKKS  (.'yd.  s.v.  InnotHttiatum^  Three  bones; 
vi/.  the  ilium,  the  pubis  and  ischium.  1831  R.  KNOX 
Ckgrnefs  Anat.  115  The  Anterior  and  Inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  1872  MIVAKT  Elem,  Anat.  178  A 
widely  expanded  upper  part  joins  the  sacrum  and  extends 
down  to  the  socket  for  the  thigh.  This  is  the  ilium. 

I-live:  see  YLEVE  v.,  to  believe. 

Ilixantliin  (ailikawnjiin).  C'hem.  [f.  ILEX  holly 
+  Gr.  £av$6s  yellow  +  -IN.]  A  yellow  colouring 
matter  1C17H2l,(.)11)  obtained  from  the  holly. 

1865-72  \\ATTS~Dict.  C/u'tn.  III.  244  The  leaves  gathered 
in  January  contain  scaicely  any  ilixauthin,  while  those 
gathered  in  August  contain  a  large  quantity,  /fiief.,  The 
ilixanthin  crystallises  out  in  straw-yellow  microscopic 
needles.  Ibid.  245  Neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  produces 
in  the  aqueous  solution  of  ilixanthin  a  splendid  yellow 
precipitate. 

Ilk  Jlk  ,  rt.l  (pron.')  Now  Sc.  Forms  :  a.  i 
ylca,  illca,  1-3  ilca,  (ilica),  2  ilc,  3-')  like,  4-5 
ylk,  4-6  ylke,  (6  elke),  3-6,  9  ilk.  /*.  2-4  ilche. 
y.  4  ich,  4-5  iche.  [OE.  ilca  m.,  ilce  f.  and  n., 
inflected  as  weak  adj.,  app.  f.  the  pronominal  stem 
t'-j  t-  (cf.  Goth,  i-s  he,  Lat.  z'-j,  i-dem ;  +  -//V  — Goth. 
-leiks  (see  LIKE);  cf.  OE.  hwelc,  swdc  \VHICH,  SUCH 
m  Goth,  kwileiks,  swa/eiks.  A,-  in  sitt-h,  u>hich,  etc., 
the^  was  in  southern  and  midbunl  ME.  palatalized 
to  ch  ;  but  ihe  word  survives  only  in  the  north.] 

1 1.  Same,  identical ;  the  (this,  that}  ilk,  the 
same,  the  identical,  the  very  same  (person,  thing, 
etc.  already  mentioned,  or  specified  in  a  clause 
following).  Freq.  in  statements  of  time,  that  ilk 
day,  night,  year,  etc.  Sometimes  with  addition  of 
same,  self.  (See  also  THILK.)  Obs. 

a.  805-31  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  444  Of  tfaem  ilcan 
londe.  a  1000  Andreas  752  (Gr.)  pis  is  se  ilca  ealwalda 
god,  1154  O.  E.  Chnw.  an.  113=;  pal  ilc  ;ser  warth  \>\- 
ded.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  99  pat  iike  bert  bat  fu!e(?  his 
owe  nest,  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  T /c-4  lO.'-tt.j  Seth  went  -  I  a 
paractis  bat  like  day  \Trin.  t>e  same  day].  //'/V/.  1918  Hi  p_at 
i>:  day.  ('1330  K.  I  '  ;[  ilk 

sclf;cre.     (-1400  Rout.  R^sc  i^;     ]  -^    ilke  same 

place.     1483  CAXION  Gold.  Leg.  388/1  That  lh 


ILE. 

shold  be  blessyd.     1556  I  mtc-  49  Al  this  ilke 

compt  quhat  salbe  said  To  thame? 

0.  c  1200  !'ic,'S\  l'ir!:ies  23  DC  ilche  gode  \villc.  1258 
Proclam.  Hen.  ///.  Al  on  t>o  ilche  worden.  1340-70 
Alisnutider  44'^  pis  cumlich  Kyng  bat  ilche  kith  Wynnes. 

13  ..  C<it\'  ll\i>-7v.  [A.)  4303  pat  ich  while  his  lyoun 
Acde  out  of  be  panilonn.  CTVytAmis  \  A  mil.  850  Y  seighe 
it  mesclf  this  ich  day.  e  1480  Kyng  ,y  Hermit  91  in  Ha/I. 
/-  /'.  P.  I.  17  Send  me  grace  this  idle  nyght. 
't  2.  absol.  Tilt,  thai  ilk  :  a.  The  same  person  or 
persons.  Also  with  same,  self.  Obs. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Mclr.  i\.  24  Se  ilca  het  ealfe  acu-ellan. 
rtiioo'1.  /'••  (  '!>  ''n-  an.  1058  Se  y'ca  ssende..  pallium  hider 
to  lande.  r  1200  Trin.  Call.  Horn.  55  Wo  bo  ilche  bat  ben 
mihti  to  drinken.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1097  pe  like  self  is 
-line,  c  1340  Cursor  M.  18141  pis  blisful  kyng  hit  is 
jiatiche  [/.<i»rf -1/.V.  eche;  Cott.  MS.  ilk].  ?  ai366  CHAUCER 
RJM.  A'i'jv  416  That  ilk  is  she  that  pryvely  Ne  spareth  never 
a  v,  ikked  dede.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  323,  I  am,  quod  he, 
that  ilke  same,  Which  men  Diogenes  calle. 

tb.  The  same  thing,  ll'itk  that  ilke.  in  that 
ilke,  at  that  very  moment.  Obs. 

'"755  ()-  E.  Ckron.  an.  755  Hie  cua^don  ban  t£et  ilce  hi'.ia 
gefemin  jeboden  wa=re.  111300  Cursor  M.  13451,  '  <lar 
noght  sai  quere  bis  was  bat  ilk  or  nai.  «I375  Joseph  A  rim. 
565  \  whit  kniht.  .Rydes  to  tholomer,  rad  wib  bat  ilke,  Baar 
him  doun  of  his  hors.  i'  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mathou 
181  pat  Ilk  suld  bai  haf  done  til  jow.  c  1420  Anturs  of 
Art'i.  ii,  Hir  sadille  semyde  of  bat  ilke.  1500-20  DUSBAR 
w  Ixxxii.  27  Sen  as  the  world  sayis  bat  ilk.  a  1650 
Robin  Hold's  Death  56  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folia  I.  54  Downe 
she  came  in  that  ilke. 

3.  Of  that  ilk,  of  the  same  place,  territorial 
designation,  or  name :  chiefly  in  names  of  landed 
families,  as  Guthrie  of  that  Ilk,  IVemyss  of  that 
ilk  ^  Guthrie  of  Guthrie,  \Vemyss  of  Wemyss.  Sc. 
1473  in  4cc.  Ld.  High  Treasurer  Scot!.  I.  68  Gevin  to  the 
Justice  Schire  Dauid  Guthere  of  that  Ilk,  knycht.  1536 
BiiLLEsni.M  Crfn.  Scot.  xvii.  vii.  (1821)  II.  509  Alexander 
Elphinstoun  of  that  ilk.  1542  LYNDESAY  Heraldic  Notes 
Wks.  (E.  E.  T.S.I  V.  609  Scot  of  Balwery.— Wemyss  of  that 
ilk.— Lwndy  of  that  ilk.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  126  King  James,  the  fyfte  of  that  ilke.  1816 
ScorT  Anlii/.  xxiv,  Then  they  were  Knockwmnocks  of 
that  Ilk.  i86oGi:N.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  civ.  12  A 
canon  and  two  choristers  sent  from  St.  George's  to  the 
hospital  of  that  ilk. 
•;  Erroneously,  that  ilk :  That  family,  class,  set, 

or  '  lot '. 

1845  MIAI.L  in  Nonconf.  V.  212  Mr.  Hume,  or  Mr.  Roe- 
buck or  any  member  of  that  ilk.  1881  Annihilation  8  It 

has  been  left  for  our  friend  Dr. and  that  ilk,  to  discover 

the  long  mistake. 

Ilk,  a.- (pron.}  Now  Sc.  Also  4-5  ylke,  4-6 
ilke.  [The  northern  and  north-midland  form  of 
ilch,  iche  =  southern  stick,  itche,  EACH  :  which  see 
for  the  derivation  and  earlier  history.  After  1500 
only  in  Sc.,  and  now  less  usual  than  ILKA.] 

1.  Followed  immediately  by  a  substantive :  = 
EACH  i  a;  every. 

1:825-1430  [see  EACH  A  PI.  CJ33oR.  BRUNNE  Citron.  II  './:.' 
(Rollsl  413  Nowschul  weseye  of  ylke  parti,  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  2  Thurgh  whilk  ilk  man  es  saued .  r  1440  Promp. 
Partt.  258/1  Iche,  or  ylke,  anilibet.  c  1460  Tmaneley  Myst. 

'•'  •'  ..  Dunbar 


isle.    iSs/R'.Ni'coLL/WwM  11842)  77  IJk  rugged  mountain's 
curl. 

b.  Phrases:  Ilk  deal  (contracted  //  del,  tide/I), 
every  whit,  completely/  Ilk-day's,  every-day's. 
ordinary,  usual  (cf.  ILKA  b).  On  ilk  half,  cm  every 
side,  all  round.  (Cf.  EACH  I  d.) 

c  1300  Havelok  818  pe  siluer  he  brouthe  horn  il  del.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  29  [He]  wan  be  lond  ilk  dele. 
CI3SO  Mcd.  J/.V.  in  Arehxol.  XXX.  351  Gndir  of  y-  gres 
ildell.  a  1400-50  Alexander  Y$L  Vnbehalde  be  wele  on  ilk 
halfe.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  ill.  80  Our  ilk  dayis  ger. 
1513  DOUGLAS  Aineis  IV.  ix.  63  Sche  has  hir  command  done 
ilk  deill.  1720  T.  BOSTON  Hum.  Kat.  Fourf.  St.  (1797)  317 
He  must  take  up  his  ilk-day's  Cross. 

2.  i? bsol. ;  esp.  in  ilk  other,  each  other  (see  EACH  5  ;> . 

,71330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  1823-4  Ilk  ober 
pulled,  ilk  ober  schok,  Wib  fet  in  fourche  ilk  oj.'er  tok.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Sc,'!.  I.  77  !'k  knew  vthir  we"' 
Ibid.  iv.  233  The  vther  sevin,  ilk  according  to  his  power. 

Ilka  (i'lka),  a.  Now  Sc.  Also  (before  vowels) 
ylkan,  ilkaii(e.  [Orig.  two  words  ilk  a  (an), 
i.e.  ILK  o.-  +  A  (the  indefinite  article) ;  but  from 
1 5th  c.usually  written  as  one :  cieac/i  a  inEACH  i  b.] 
Each,  every. 

1:1200  ORMIN  5726  Illc  an  unnclene  lusst.  « 1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  lxxxviii[i].  13  In  ilka  land.  £-1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  26  pbrah  be  gode  Northeren  slayn  wer  ilka 
man.  —  Chron.  tt'ace  (Rolls)  1060  So  wel  was  loked  ylkan 
entre.  1340  HAMIMLE  Pr.  Consc.  53  Ilk  a  thyng  bat  God 
has  wroght.  Ibid.  5970  Of  ilkan  Idel  word  and  thognt. 
And  of  ilkan  ydel  dede.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paitlns  68 
Prechinge  ilkaday  agane  l>e  lowis.  c  1400  MAUHDEV. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  2  like  a  gude  Cristen  man  bat  may.  1483 
Cat/i.  Anfl.  ir;4  2  Ilkaday,  cotidie,  colidianus.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xxxiii.  82  A  stanchell  hang  in  ilka  lug. 
1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.  Disc.  3q  Latin  he  speaks  at  ilka 
sentence.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  Ded.,  To  ilka  lovely 
British  lass.  1816  SCOTT  Antic/,  xv,  That  will  be  just  five. 
and-thrcepence  to  ilka  ane  o'  us.  1869  C.  GIBBON  A.  Gray 
xvii,  Ilka  day  makes  ye  the  mair  precious  to  me. 

b.  Phrases :  Ilka  deal,  every  whit  (cf.  ILK  a.-  i  b, 
EACH  i  d).  Ilka  day,  week-day  ;  attrib.  (.also  Ma 
day's)  every-day  (cf.  ILK  a.a  I  b). 
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<t  1300  Cursor  M.  26671,  I  haue  mi  hert  soi;ht  ilk  a  dclle.    I 
<  1330  K.  BRUNNI.  Citron.  ( 1810    69  pat  he  wild  hold  his  olh, 

&£eldhimtecorounpf Inglond ilkadele.  <  iqytSt.Cuthl'ert 
(Surteesl  6023  He  did  his  bysynes  ilk  a  dele.  1768  Ross 
1 !  eleni'rc  n.  85  Well  neipci.  !  '«•.  An'  even 

fairly  at  it  ilka  dale.  1806  Falls  ofClyat  n.  ii,  i  wa  hours 
On  ilka  days,  on  Sundays  sax  or  seven.  1818  SCOTT  H rt. 
Mull,  xvi.  What  did  ye  do  \vi*  your  ilka-day's  claise  yester- 
day V  1823  G.u.t  Sf>  A.  \\'yiie  I.  x.\x.  ^82  In  ilka-day 
meals,  I  am  obligated  to  hae  a  regard  for  frugality. 

Ilkaiie,  ilkoiie,  pron.  Now  Sc.  [Orig.,  and 
still  often,  two  words,  i.  e.  ILK  a.-  +  auc  ONE. 

In  mod.  Sc.,  stressed  ilk  a'ne  (eanc,  yen',  and  ilk-mi,' 
(///.•/;••  ;  also  often  i'i/ca  a'nc  (yen).\ 

Each  one,  each  ^absolutely)  ;  see  EACH  I  c. 

a.  c  1200  ORMIN  503  pat  illc  an  shollde  witcnn  well. 
^1300  llcK'elok  2357  Ilkan  hauede  ful  god  stedc.  .1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  151  Skantly  had  Ilkane  of  l>a  a 
singill  clath.  (11400-50  Alexander  3602  Foure  hundreth 
Olyfants  . .  With  ilkane,  btinden  on  his  bake,  a  borden 
castell.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  1005  Thai  brynt  thaim 
thar  ilkan.  1508  UUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  n  'cuu:n  404,  I  banyst 
..his  brethir  ilkane.  1597  MIIN  I-C.OMMIIE  Chcrrie  ft  .Wit 
882  Ilk  ane  vse  thair  awm.  .Mod.  Sc.  Gang  hame  ilk  ane 
(yen)  o'  ye  !  Thay  had  i!k-ane  (ilkin)  a  rung  in  his  hand. 

p.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  ll'race  (Rolls)  931  Men  &: 
wymen  &  children  ylkone.  c  1400  Chaucer's  Doctor's  T. 
113  (Harl.  MS.)  purgh  be  lend  bay  praysed  hir  ilkoone  \si.t 
texts  echone].  1420  E.  /•:.  U-'ills  11882)  52,  I  will  bat  ilkon 
off  \>v  other  thre  ordirs-.haue  x  marc.  14..  Sir  Benes 
(MS.  C.)  4313+10  pat  bey  schulde  arme  bem  ylkoon. 

rikin,  a.  (pron.)  [In  sense  i  perh.  f.  ILK  a.2  + 
KIN  ;  in  sense  2  a  phonetic  weakening  of  ILKANE.] 

fl.  adj.  Each  kind  of,  each,  every.  Otis. 

a  1300  Cursor  j\l.  10831  Haf  redi  ilkin  thing,  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  v.  602  Off  ilkyn  wicht  echo  kepy t  her  fra 
blame.  1674-91  RAV  N.  C.  ll'orJs,  Gloss.  Northtimt.  143 
Ilkin,  qnilibet. 

2.  In  mod.Sc.  a  frequent  pronunciation  of  ilkane. 

Mod.  Sc.  Take  ilkin  a  dog  \vi'  ye. 

Ill  (ill,  a.  and  sb.  Also  2-6  ille,  (4  ile,  hil(l, 
hyl),  4-6  yll(e,  yl,  4-7  il,  (5  el,  6  yle).  [Early 
ME.  ill,  a.  ON.  illf  ill,  bad,  wicked,  difficult, 
injurious,  etc.  Ulterior  etymology  unknown  ;  not 
related  to  OE.  yfel,  EVIL. 

As  an  adjective,  ill  is  now  much  less  used  in  general  Eng- 
lish than  as  an  adverb,  and  survives  chiefly  in  certain  con- 
nexions, as  ill  health,  ill  humour,  ill  temper,  ill  success  ;  as 
an  adverb  {the  opposite  of  TCC//I,  it  is,  in  certain  construc- 
tions, regularly  hyphened  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies, 
e.g.  ill-advised,  ill-bred,  ill-conditioned,  ill-sf>elt,  etc.  :  in 


unnecessary;    ill  humour  stands  to  ill-humoured  just  as 
grey  hair  to  grey-haired. 

Although  ill  is  not  elymologicafly  related  to  evil,  the  two 
words  have  from  the  I2th  c.  been  synonymous,  and  ill  has 
been  often  viewed  as  a  mere  variant  or  reduced  form  of 
evil.  This  esp,  in  Sc.,  where  v  between  two  vowels  early 
disappeared,  and  devil,  even,  Levenax,  preve,  shovel, 
Steven,  became  deil,  ein,  Lennox,  free,  shool,  Stcen,  so  that 
evil  might  have  become  eil;  hence,  in  is-i6th  c.  Sc.,  cull, 
euyl  is  found  often  written  where  ill  was  the  word  pro- 
nounced :  e.g. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  ftwwjxli.  10  (Bannatyne  MS.)  Be  ?e  ane 
tratlar,  that  I  hald  als  ewill  [rimes  thrill,  will,  still],  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  I'einis  iv.  117  And  take  the  best,  and  set  on 
syde  all  euill  \riines  till,  will,  fulfill].  1662  Epitaph  (on 
Bailie  Sword)  at  St.  Andrews,  The  svord  doetb  often  kill . . 
This  svord  doeth  no  svch  eivell.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Morally  evil  ;  wicked,  iniquitous,  depraved, 
vicious,  immoral,  blameworthy,  reprehensible,  a. 
Of  persons.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Common  in  Sc. 

a  J200  Moral  Ode  74  in  Cott.  Horn.  165  Lutel  lac  is  gode 
lof  bet  kumeo  of  gode  wille  And  ec-lete  muchel  jeue  of  ban 
be  herte  is  ille.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  886  iGr.tt.)  Quidid  bu  bus, 
bu  ille  womman-;  1340  HAMI-OLI.  I'r.  (  oust:  6141  pe  gude 
sal  be  sette  on  his  ri«ht  hand,  And  be  ille  on  his  lefte  syde 
sal  stand.  1422  tr.  Secreta.  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  169  More 
deppyr  in  the  turmentis  of  belle  shall  bene  the  ille  Prynces, 
than  the  ill  subiectes.  1566  T.  STAM.ETON  Ket.  Untr. 
Jemel  iv.  31  A  very  ill  man,  bein-,'  justly  excommumcat. 
c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serin.  (17291  I.  513  They  hurry  him  from 
one  ill  company  to  another.  1737  WHISTON  Jasefhus,  Hist. 
i  iii  §  2  The  calumnies  which  ill  men  . .  contrived.  1813 
HOGG  H-'itch  of  Fife  i  Quhair  haif  ye  been,  ye  ill  womyne, 
These  three  lang  nightis  fra  hameS  1861  GEN.  P.  THOMP- 
SON Audi  Alt.  III.  civil.  165  Let  us  hope  that  while  there 
are  ill  ministers,  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  unpalatable  truth. 
1865  G  MACDONALQ/!. /•'«;•/«  xiii.  4pTakm'  up  wi  ill  loons 
like  Sandy  Forbes.  1871  M.  S.  DE  VF.HE  A  men.  amsms  493 
In  Texas,  the  word  ill  has  the.  .signification  ot^  immoral  , 
and  '  an  ill  fellow  '  means  '  a  man  of  bad  habits  . 

b.  Of  conduct  or  actions.     Now  somewhat  arch. 

cizoo  ORMIN  6647  patt  mann  iss  fox.. And  full  off  ille 
wiless.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  42  Alle  cure  dedis  Both  gode 
and  ille.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Cliraa.  (1568)  II.  808  To 
amende  and  chaunge.  hys  yll  lyfe.  «J«  •»««£.  "'' 1 


II.    Dtlrrcftu  ff  iitiviurt    *»•    3"  • — *    i  — 

ill  habits.     «87o  MORRIS  Earthly  far.  I.  I.  307  Many  tales 

Of  the  ill  deeds  our  fathers  used  to  do. 

C.  Of  estimation,    repute,    opinion,   or   name  : 
Such  as  imputes  or  implies  evil  in  the  person  or 

referred  to. 


ILL. 

.pon  the  actions  of  theit 
1760-72  H.   I: 

hmiM-  ..here  she  formerly  had  kept  a  milliner's 

shop.     1870.*  .  PS.  ,\\\\ii   6  The  dark- 

ness of  L:  :  his  ill-repute  shall  both  flee  away. 

2.    Marked  by   evil   intent,   nr   by  want  of  good 
feeling;   malevolent,  hostile,  unfriendly,  adv. 
imkind,  harsh,  cruel.     (See  also    !  [LI 

WILL.) 

1-1330  R.  Bi 

he  dide  hem  many  yl  put.    6-1360  Ifotis  28-, 
Altcirgl.  L<-£.  u88i}  344  All. in;  onswfide  wnrH-:s  ille.     1548 
HAM  '.  iy  232b,  Revilyng   hym  with 

yll  wordes,  and  so  shamful  termes.      1640  4   l.n.  I'  !N<  '.(   in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  11692)  I.  124  111  office  I  never  d 
any  of  the   House.     1680    AM  KM   fence  \    I'nity  27    To 
forbear  all  hard  speeches  and  ill  reflexions  on  them  that 
differ  from  them.       1713  Hi  l-l.i.l.  Guard.  No.  47  P  9  The  ill 
treatment    which    the    protestants    have    met    with.       1808 
JAMIBOOH,  s,v.  'He's  very  ill  to  his  wife.'     1819  Sin 
Cenci\.  iv.  150  111  tongues  shall  wound  me.    1849  M  \< 
Hist.   F.ng.   xiv.   II.  458  In  spile  of  the  ill  offices  of  the 
Jesuits.     1868  J.  H.  Bu   .  i.ng.  I.  395  The  ill- 

feeling  against  the  foreign  residents. 

b.  Ot  an  animal :  Of  evil  disposition  ;  fieri  t . 
savage,  vicious.  Now  dial. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  clxxxvi.  162  The  fu 
shold  be  ladde  by  an  ylle  grehpunde.     1574  HYI.I    < 
Bees  ix,  The  fierce  bees  are  very  ill.     1860  I'.ARTLLI  i  Diet. 
Amer.,  Ill,  vicious,  . .  common  in  Texas  ;  as,  '  Is  your  dog 
illY'  meaning,  is  he  vicious?    1888  Jrnl.  Amer.  Folk-lore 
I.  No.  2  The  negro,  .says  a  horse  that  is  cross,  or  threatens 
harm,  is  ill,  though  in  excellent  health. 

3.  Doing   or  tending  to  do  harm ;    hurtful,  in- 
jurious,  pernicious,    noxious,   mischievous,  preju- 
dicial ;  dangerous.     Prov.  ///  weeds  grow  apace. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dind.  157  Addrus  ai  d  ypotamus,  and 
obure  ille  wormus.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ninian  203 
pare  he  saw  sawyne  il  seide.  1523  Fnvni  KB.  linsl-.  §  20 
The  thistyll  is  an  yll  wede.  1546  J.  HMWOOD  Prov.  I. 
X.  (1867)  22  III  weede  growth  fast.  1597  SllAKS.  2  lien.  11', 
n.  i.  106  Pra\vnes..I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  greene 
wound.  1611  —  ll'int.  T.  II.  i.  106  There's  some  ill  Planet 
raignes.  1669  EVELYN  Diary  10  July,  It  will  be  of  ill 
consequence.  1767  A.  YOUNG  farmer's  Lett.  People  193 
It  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  our  tillage.  1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  Ixxxvi,  Doubt  and  Death,  111  brethren.  1860  HAW- 
THORNE Mart.  Faun  (1879)  II.  v.  54  The  good  or  ill 
result. 

t  b.  Unwholesome,  injurious  to  health.   06s. 

CI470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  155  111  meyt  and  drynk  thai 
gert  on  till  hym  giff.  1640  QUARLES  Enchirid.  iv.  35  111 
diet  may  hasten  them  unto  their  journey's  end.  1726  Swn  i 
Gulliver  \.  i,  Dead  by  immoderate  labour  and  ill  fi.od. 

4.  Causing  pain,  discomfort,  or  inconvenience  : 
offensive,  painful,  disagreeable,  objectionable. 

CI220  Bestiary  526  Wiles  oar  [?5at]  weder  is  so  ille. 
aiymCnrsor.M.  16774  iGi'itt.)[p]at  bitter  drinc.  .he  tasted  it, 
bot..it  was  selcuth  ill.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  79 
111  dremes  and  fantasies.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I' III  103 
Great raine  and  yll  wether.  1609  BlBLE(Douay)  Ps.  xxxiii. 
22  The  death  of  sinners  is  verie  il.  1653  W.  Futkes  Meteors 
Observ.  174  Copper  . .  giveth  no  ill  taste  or  smell  to  meat 
boyled  in  it.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain.  Instruct.  I.  i.  1841)  I.  32 
If  it  be  but  a  little  ill  weather.  1852  Miss  Vox™  Cameos 
II.  ix.  113  A  knight  riding  up  to  him,  told  him  he  would 
die  an  ill  death.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  185 
They  fell  into  ill  weather  which  destroyed  their  vessel. 

5.  Of  conditions,  fortune, etc. :  Miserable,  wretched , 
unfortunate,  unlucky ;  disastrous,  unfavourable,  un- 
toward, unpropitious.     Prov.  Ifs  an  ill  iui>id  lhal 
blows  nobody  good. 

c  1250  Gcn.&  Ex.  4038  Quo-so  wile  cursing  maken,  Ille 
cursing  sal  him  taken.  1450-70  Gotag'c's  q  Ga-.i'.  1243  Ane 
gude  chance  or  ane  ill.  1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Prn.^Epigr, 
(1867)  140  II  is  an  yll  wynde  that  blowth  no  man  to  good. 
1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia  III.  11622)349,  I  go  blindfold  whether 
the  course  of  my  ill-happe  carries  me.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  iii.  11 
Woe  vnto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  98  It  was  his  ill  fate,  to  be  a  sleepe,  as  old 
Abbas  was  going  a  hunting.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  176 
111  fortune  led  Ulysses  to  our  isle.  1771  Anti,/.  Sans/'. 
Salisb.  Ballad  21  note,  The  Church.. was  founded  in  an  III 
hour  for  the  Steeple  was  burnt  down  by  lightening,  the 
day  after  'twas  finished.  1879  FROUDE  Cxiar  vii.  61  Choos- 
ing an  ill  moment  for  a  revolution. 

«.  Difficult,  troublesome,  hard.  (Usually  with 
dative  inf.,  as  '  ill  to  please '.) 


1580  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1622)  4  A  defeate,  where  the  con- 
ouered  kept  both  field  and  spoile  :  a  shipwrack  without 
storme  or  ill  footing.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  12  Apr.,  The 


rhilos.,    ~Bennty(fA.  9}  308  Beauty  is  intangible,  vague,  ill 
to  be  defined. 

7.   In  privative  sense:  Not  good;  of  deficient  or 
inferior  quality  or  condition  ;  of  little  or  n<> 
defective,  poor,  imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  not  up  to 
the  standard  ;  faulty,  erroneous ;   i  of  an  agent  or 
his  work)  unskilful,  inexpert    at,,  inemci- 

a  1300  Cursor  .17.  21805  pis  tale,  quej.er  it  be  il  or  gode,  I 
fand  it  written  o  be  rode.  11400  MAISDKV.  .Rc.xb^  xiv.  64 
A  full  ill  land  and  sandy  and  lytill  frtiyt  berand.  1470-83 
MALOKY  Arl/inr  \  i.  xvi,  I  am  an  y!  ;  the  >«^ 

is  passynge  byghe.     ISOO-JO  Du»»AI  iv.  5°  Ane 

browstar  swoir'lhe  malt  wes  ill.     1592  SH.U. 
iv    ii.  6    Tis  an  ill  Cooke  th.i- 
1601  —  Hum.  II.  ii.  l-'o,  I  am  ill  at  theae  N  umbers  i  I  hau": 


ILL. 
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ILL. 


not  Art  to  reckon  my  grones.  1653  WALTON  Angler  Ep. 
Ded.  i,  I  have  made  so  ill  use  of  your  former  favors.  1727 
SWIFT  GnUircr  in.  iv,  So  ill  an  ear  for  music.  1782  MANN 
in  Lett.  Lit.  .!/<•«  (Camden)  423  He  has  the  ill-t 
prefer  London  to  Paris.  1800  ADDISON  Atner.  Lau-  Rep. 
62  The  declaration  wa->  ill,  in  not  alledging  [etc.].  1833 
LAMB  AY/.i  Ser.  n.  Wedding^  I  am  ill  at  describing  female 
apparel.  1870  RUSKIN  Lecf.  Art  i.  ^875)  3  The  first  shoots 

ifeebled  by  ill  gardening. 

b.  Of  manners    or    behaviour  :  Not  up   to  the 
standard  of  propriety  ;  improper. 

1586  A.  DAY  K>t£.  Sccrtfary  i.  (1625'  22  We  rebuke  the  ill 
demeanors  of  our  children.  1601  SHAKS.  J  u-et.  A',  i.  v.  162 
Vhat  manner  of  man?  Mai.  Of  verie  ill  manner  :  hee'l 
speake  with  you,  will  you,  or  no.  1655  FULLER  Hist.Catttb. 
Hi.  54  111  Manners  occasion  Good  laws,  as  the  Handsome 
Children  of  Ugly  Parents  1773  GOLOSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  \\. 
iii,  My  host  seems  to  think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  I.  15,  I  shall  have  to  praise 
myself,  which  would  be  ill  manners. 

8.  Of  health  or  bodily  condition:   Unsound,  dis- 
ordered.     Hence,    of  persons    (formerly,   also,  of 
parts  of  the  body) :  Out  of  health,  sick,  indisposed, 
not  well ;  almost  always  used  predicatively. 

(The  prevailing  mod.  sense.") 

61460  T^imeley  Myst.  xiii.  231  Bot  a  sekenes  I  feyll  that 
haldys  me  full  haytt  . .  Therfor  full  sore  am  I  and  yll. 
c  1575  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden1 163,  I  ..  am  yet  as  il 
almost  as  ever  I  was.  . .  But  as  soone  as  I  shal  recoover  mi 
helth  [etc.].  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  IL  i.  in.  Furies 
582  Th  Il-habitude  [turned]  into  the  Dropsie  chill.  1599 
SHAKS.  J//A/J  Ado  in.  iv.  54  By  my  troth  I  am  exceeding 
ill,  hey  ho.  1628  WISTHROP  Let.  7  Apr.  in  Hist.  Xw  Eng. 
(1853)  I.  420  My  hand  is  so  ill  as  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  travel.  1637  BRIAN  Ptsse-Proph.  1679)  ii£  Whereas 
he . .  before . .  was  sick  but  a  little  in  jest,  he  feels  himself  iller 
already  with  this  message.  1660  PEPVS  Diary  (1875^  1. 127 
My  eye  was  very  red  and  ill,  in  the  morning.  1687  A. 
LOVELL  tr.  Thevenot* s  Trav.  \.  227  There  was  one  little 
Child  ill  of  the  Small-pox.  1713  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  160 
Another  lying  dangerously  ill.  1732  POPE  Hor.  Sat.  n.  ii. 
87  111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage.  1806  McJ. 
yrul.  XV.  380,  I . .  could  get  no  other  account  from  her,  than 
that  '  she  was  ill  all  over  '.  1843  SIR  C.  SCUDAMOKE  M<.\f. 
Visit  Grafenberg^  50  One  month  after  this  attack,  he  was 
taken  ill  in  a  similar  way.  1849  JAMES  Woodman,  xii, 
Children  are  well  and  ill  in  a  day.  1871  NAPHEYS  Prev, 
tyCurt  Dis.  33  Prolonged  ill-health.  1897  MAMIE  DICKENS 
My  Father  66  A  solemn  clergyman  ..summoned  to  adminis- 
ter consolation  to  a  very  ill  man. 

9.  In    special    collocations    (often    unnecessarily 
hyphened):  ill  desert,  the  fact  of  deserving  ill, 
demerit,  blameworthinesa  (so  ill  deserving} ;   ill 
ease,  discomfort,  uneasiness ;  f  ill  eye  =  evil  eye 
(see  EVIL  a.  6^ ;  ill  fame  (see  i  c.) ;  esp.  in  house  of 
ill  fame  (see  HOUSE  sb.  n)  ;  ill  grace  (see  GRACE 
$b.}\    fill  hail  (see  HAIL  s&.%  2);   ill  house,  a 
house  of  ill  fame;   ill  part  (see  PART  sb.} ;   t  ill 
rule,   disorderly  conduct,   misrule   (also  attrib.    ; 
ill  success,  imperfect  success  (sense  6) ;  often  = 
want  of  success,  failure  (cf.  5) ;  ill  temper  'sec 
TEMPER  sb.} ;  ill  thief  (Sf.}t  the  devil :  see  THIEF  ; 
f  ill  year,  misfortune,  disaster  [app.  suggested  by 
GOODYEAR].     See  also  ILL  BREEDING,  ILL  HUMOUR, 
etc. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  \.  vi.  113  Vitious  and  of  Mil-desert. 
1861  G.  MOBERLY  Sertti.  Beatit.  14  None  knows,  as  he 
knows,  his  own  weakness  and  personal  ill-desert,  a  1850 
ROSSETTI  Dante  -v  Circ.  n.  (1874*  280  My  life  seems  made 
for  other  lives'  ill-ease.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trar.  138 
To  defend  them  from  mischances,  and  the  poison  of 
"ill  eies.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past,  m.  159  What  Magick 
has  bewitched  the  Woolly  Dams,  And  what  ill  Eyes  beheld 
the  tender  Lambs?  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xiv.  iii,  If  he 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  me  keeping  an  "ill  house.  1556 
Nottingham  A\v.  IV.  m  For  kepyng  of  *ylle  renlle  howrs 


05  PKFYS  Diary 
20  Aug.,  My  Lord  is  unblameable  in  all  this  ill*succ€&se. 
1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  I.  291  The  ill  success  of  these  ex- 
peditions.    1876   BANCROFT  Hut.    LT,  S.  II.   xxii.    25  Dis- 
heartened by  former  ill-success.  1598  BARRET  Thcor.  Warrcs 
120,  I  wish  the  'ill  yeare  to  his  Eggars  and  setters-on. 
10.  In  Comb. :  see  ILL-  below. 
B.  sb.  [absolute  use  of  the  adj.] 

1.  Evil,  in  the  widest  sense  ( =  EviL  sb.  i  a,  ;  the 
opposite  of  good.     (Now  chiefly  in  antithesis  with 
good.} 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  939  Bath  J?e  god  and  il  knauand.  1340 
HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1615  Wa  till  yhow  bat  says  with  will 
pat  ille  es  gud  and  gud  es  ill.  a  1400-50  Alexander  4216 
pat  we  cuthe  any-gates  gesse  betwyx  gud  and  ill.  c  1605 
ROWLKY  Birtk  Merl.  u.  ii.  Great  good  must  have  great  ill 
as  opposite.  1734  POPE  Ess.  Man  iv.  in  What  makes  all 
physical  or  moral  ill  ?  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Hv,  Oh  yet 
we  trust  that  somehow  good  Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

2.  Moral    evil,   depravity,   wickedness,  iniquity, 
sin,  wrong-doing,  arch. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  501  pai  mai  neuermar  held  til  il.  c  1375 
Sc.  titg.  Stii/its,  Paulas  800  In  yll  \tc  tyrand  had  sic  loy. 
14x6  AUDKI.AY  Po€tns%  Mon.  .has  fre  choys.  .Weder  lit--  uyl 
do  good  or  ylle.  1580  SIDMKV  Ps.  v.  ii,  Thou  hatest  all 
whose  workcs  in  ill  are  plac'd.  1608-33  ^p-  HALL  Medit.  -V 
lrows  (.1851)  58  Those  men,  which  wilfever  be  either  doing 
nothing,  or  ill.  1697  KEN  Hymn,  '  Glory  to  Thee '  ii,  Forgive 
me.  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son,  The  ill  that  I  this  day  have 
done.  1711  STKELK  Spect.  No.  79  p  9  Many  People  call 
themselves  Virtuous,  from  no  other  Pretence  to  it  but  an 
Absence  of  III.  1818  SHKLLKY  Rev.  Islam  x.  vi,  Strange 
nature--  made  a  brotherhood  of  ill.  //>;</,,  Each  one  the 
other  thui  from  ill  to  ill  did  lure. 


t  b.  A  wicked  or  sinful  act.  a  misdeed.  0/>s. 
13. .  E.  E.  A/lit.  P.  B.  577  Alle  ille*  he  hates  as  helle  bat 
stynkke?;   But  non  nuyex  hym  ..  As  harlottrye  vnhonest. 
a  1340   HAMTOLK  Psalter  vii.  3  Pride  .  .  is  rote  of  all  illes. 
"*533  I-"-  f;'  -  b,To 

chastyse  vs  for  our  ylles.     1604  ELIZ.  GKYMESI  ON  J/.- 
xix.  in  J//ic'.,  If  thou  sinne  offrinRs  hadst  desired  ..  II    v\- 
gladly  those  for  all  my  illes  I  would  haueyeelded  thee  !    1675 
v    Alcih.    iv.   i.  And   set    her    Ills  otT  with   a  winning 
;•  MONTAGU  Lett.  I.  271  Who  does  an  ill 

receives  a  punishment. 

3.  fa.  Hostile,  malevolent,  or  unfriendly  feeling, 
ill  will :  in  phr.  in  ill,  etc. ;  to  take  (a  thing)  in 
(at,  to)  ill  =  to  take  it  ill.  take  offence  at  it.   Obs. 

1303  R.  liRUNNE  flandl.  Synnc  5660  }yt  ^aue  he  hyt  with 
no  gode  wylle,  But  kast  hyt  aftyr  hym  with  y!Ie.  (  1330 
—  Citron.  11810)  25  Whan  Alfrid  8:  Gunter  had  werred 
long  in  ille.  1:1340  Cursor  AL  21898  (Fairf.)  Ayaine  him 
ue  were  in  il.  a  1400  Octavian  1152  Syr,  take  hyt  not  yn 
ylle.  c  1430  Syr  Gencr.  7447,  I  besech  you  take  it  not  at  \  1. 
a  1440  Sir  Dcgrc-1,  442  Y  pray  you-  take  hit  not  to  ille. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxx.  20  Tak  it  nocht  in  ill. 

b.  In  reference  to  opinion  or  the  expression  of 
it:  Something  blameful,  unfavourable,  unfriendly, 
or  injurious.  (Perh.  orig.  the  adverb :  cf.  next  2  b.) 

1414  BRAMPTON Pcnit.  Ps.  18  Ne  with  here  tungys  blemysch 
my  name,  And  speke  me  ille.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly 
Loite  184  Not  once  one  to  hear  yf  of  another.  1656  B. 
HARRIS  Parrtmfs  Iron  Age  11659)  264  Many  began  now  to 
speak  ill  of  him.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Aug.,  I  will 
allow  no  man  to  speak  ill  of  [him],  .that  he  does  not  deserve. 
1891  E.  PEACOCK  N.  Brendan  I.  177  Plumer  knew  no  ill  of 
him.  Mod.  I  can  think  no  ill  of  him. 

4.  Evil   as   caused    or   inflicted ;    harm,   injury. 
mischief. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Panlus  582  pat  man  has  done  gret 
il  ay  To  bame,  bat  ar  to  be  lele  men.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  xiv.  v,  What  dost  thow  here?  He  ansuerd  I  doo 
neyther  good  nor  grete  ylle.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
cxlvi.  552  Al  the  ylles  and  damages  that  he  hath  done  to 
you.  1611  BIBLE  Rom.  xiiL  10  Loue  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour.  1689-90  TKMI-LE  Health  $  Long  Life  Wks. 
1731  I.  284  The  only  111  of  it  lies  in  the  too  much  or  too 
frequent  Use.  1760  *  PORTIA  '  Polite  Lady  xxvii.  123  Lest 
I  should  do  myself  more  ill  than  good.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mort.  xiv,  Wad  there  be  ony  ill  in  getting  out  o1  time 
chields1  hands  an'  ane  could  compass  it  t 

5.  Evil    as    suffered    or    endured ;    misfortune, 
calamity,    disaster,    trouble,    distress,     f  To  give 
oneself  ill,  to  distress  or  trouble  oneself,  to  grieve. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3037  *  Abraham  ',  [the  angel]  said,  '  giue 
be  not  ill '.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalicr  xxii.  5,  I  sail  dred  nan 
ill.  a  1400  Isunibras  93  Thay  wepede  sare  and  gaffe  thame 
ille.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth.  82:  He.  .Sighed  sore,  and  gaff 
hym  ylle.  igoa  ATKINSON  tr.  De  Imitations  m.  xix.  212  As 
gladly  shall  I  take  by  thy  grace  yll  as  good,  bitter  thynges 
as  swete.  1598  Y<~ING  Diana  33  One  day  I  do  conforme  me 
to  my  fortune,  And  to  my  griefe . .  Next  day  mine  yll  doth  vex 
me,  and  importune  My  soule  with  thoughts  of  griefe.  1660 
F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  'J'rct'1.  141  They  have  their 
nativity  ca.st  to  know  if  good  or  ill  shall  befall  them.  1771 
MACKENZIE  Man  Feel.  xl.  <  1803'  76  We  frequently  observe 
the  tidings  of  ill  communicated  as  eagerly  as  the  annuncia- 
tion of  good.  1842  TENNYSON  Two  I'oices  107  Still  heaping 
on  the  fear  of  ill  The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  still. 

b.  (with//.)  A  misfortune,  a  calamity,  a  disaster  ; 
an  adversity. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalttr  cxx\i\.  7  Many  >llys  are  agayns 
me.  1546  HKYWOOD  Prm>.  1 1867)  10  Of  two  yls,  choose  the 
least.  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Ediv.  7^209  (According  to  the 
okle  proverbe)  one  yll  commeth  never  alone.  1665  DRYPJ  N 
Ind.  Emperor  \\.  ii,  The  Ills  of  Love,  not  those  of  Fate, 
I  fear.  174*  GRAY  Ode  Prospect  Eton  Coil.  61  No  .sense 
have  they  of  ills  to  come.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  1.95  We  communicate  to  each  other  only 
the  ills  of  life.  1888  r.muc  Amer.  Commit'.  II.  xiv.  182 
To  enact  some  measure  meant  to  cure  a  pressing  ill. 

6.  Bodily  disorder,  disease,  sickness.   (Chiefly  Sc. 
or  north.}     Frequent  in  popular  names  of  diseases 
or  distempers.   Comitial  ///,  epilepsy  :  see  COMITIAL 
i  b.     See  also  child-ill  s.v.  CHILD  sb.  22. 

(.- 1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Jacobus  minor  577  Full  besyly  can 
he  spere  Of  his  seknes  \>e  manere,  And  of  be  cause  als  of  be 
lie.  1450  MYKC  365  That  maketh  a  body  to  cache  el.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sKneis  vm.  Prol.  139  Sum  langis  for  the  liffyr  ill 
to  lik  of  ane  quart.  1588  GKEENK  Pcr'naca'i^  3  Miglitiemen 
cannot  brooke  the  touch  of  their  ill.  1652  Falling-ill  [see 
FALLING  ///.  a.  5].  1819  SHKLLEY  Peter  Bell  i.  iii,  Peter 
now  grew  old,  and  had  An  ill  no  doctor  could  unravel. 
1893  Nortkmnbld,  Gloss.t  III,  a  disease.  The  '  milk  ilt '  and 
the  'quarter  ill'  are  diseases  common  among  sheep. 

f7.  The  ill  \  That  which  is  faulty  or  erroneous  ; 
the  wrong  side  in  an  argument.  Obs. 

^1330  R.  BRUNSE  Chron.  11810)  100  J?e  bisshop  scbewed 
him  skille  bat  he  mayntend  be  ille. 

8.  In  Comb. :  see  ILL-  II  below. 

Ill  -,"il\  adv.  Forms:  (?  2")  3-5  ille,  3-5  ylle, 
3-6  yll,  3-  ill,  (4  il).  [Karly  ME.  ille,  f.  ILL  a.  ; 
cf.  ON.  ilia  adv.,  Sw.  ilia,  Da.  tide.] 

In  nn  ill  manner,  badly. 

(Like  other  ad  vs.,  ill  is,  for  syntactical  reasons,  hyphened 
to  a  following  adj.,  when  the  latter  is  used  attributively,  as 
'an  ill-built  house ',  but  nut  when  u><_'<l  predicatively,  as  in 
1  the  house  is  ill  built'.  But  examples  of  the  unnecessary 
use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  latter  construction  are  very 
frequent.) 

1.  Wickedly,  sinfully,  blameworthily.   (In  modern 
use,  with  weakened  force  and  associated  with  oilier    j 
senses,  esp.  6  b.) 

c  1205  LAY.  5426  pe  king  wes  siille :  &  ba  swiken  speken 
Hie,  11250  Gen.  \  A.i.  1706  bichem  . .  hire  ille  ni-nnin. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6531  Son  he  herd  ti)>and  tell  pat  his  folk  | 


had  ful  it  don.     ^1330  R.  BRUNNE   Ckron.   11810)  49  He 
bctraied  my  lord,  &  my  sonne  fulle  ille.     Ibid.  163  pe  dede 
bat   I   did  ille.     1601  in    Farr  A'.  /'.  Eiiz.  (1845,    if.  4 
youth  ill-spent,  and  worne  by  women's  guile.      1726  > 

i'oy.  round  U  'orhi  1  1757'  8  Plausible  pretences  for 
behaving  as  ill  as  they  pleased.  1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in 
Sparks  Life  %  U'rit.  ^1832)  III.  46  He,  being  a  little  more 
drunk  than  usual,  behaved  extremely  ill. 

2.  With    malevolent    action,    in    an    unfriendly 
manner,  unkindly,  harshly,  wrongfully. 

c  1300  Havelok  1952  Hwo  haues  be  bus  ille  maked,  pus  to- 
riuen,  and  al  mad  naked?  1582  N.  LICHKHKI  n  tr.  (  a 
kedvLS  Cong.  E.  Ind.  Ixxix.  162  b,  The  enimies  .  .  handeled 
our  men  very  ill.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Itnf>ro;'.  Mind 
(1774)  II.  16  Those  who  treat  you  ill  without  provocation. 
1830  MACAUI.AY  Lei.  to  Napier  16  Sept.  in  Trevelyan  Life 
^1876)  I.  200  If  you  had  used  me  ill,  I  might  complain. 

b.  With  unfavourable  estimation,  blamefully: 
chiefly  in  phr.  to  speak,  think,  etc.  ill  (of}  ;  so  f  to 
hear  ill,  to  be  ill  spoken  of  (see  HEAR  1  2). 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  //<•«.  I'/II,  189  Thei  grudged,  and 
spake  ill  of  the  hole  Parliament.  1615  G.  SANIES  Trai>.  66 
He  I  is]  ill  reputed  of  that  forbeareth  so  to  do.  1631  SANDER- 
St'tftt. II.  3  All  our  speeches  and  actions  are  ill-inter- 


SON St't 

preted.    1644  MILTON  Areop.  iArb.)  51  Nationall  corruption, 

for  which  Kngland  hears  ill  abroad.     1712  ADDISON  Sped. 

No.  439  "  4  A  Man  .  .  Inquisitive  after  every  thing  which  is 

spoken  ill  of  him.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  169 

111  as  he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misan- 

thrope. 

c.  With  hostility,  aversion,  displeasure,  or  offence  : 
chiefly  in  phrases  to  like  /'//=  \  (a}  to  displease  (obs.}  , 
(6)  to  dislike,  be  displeased  with  (arch.)  ;  to  take  ill 
=  to  take  offence  at,  take  amiss. 

c  zaoo  ORMIN  18279  He  .  .  rasfebb  be  bin  allderrdom  And  tet 
[  =  thee  it]  ma^^  ille  likenn.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  x.v. 
61  Alle  we  shule  deye,  than  us  like  ylle.  14..  Tnndale's 
Vis.  1033  Of  that  syght  lykyd  hym  full  yll.  1596  HARING- 
TON  Metam.  AjajcYftf.  (1814)  2  Some  will  take  it  ill.. 
because  they  doe  ill  understand  it.  1664  EVKLYN  Syh-a  xvii, 
§  2.  36  The  Aspen  .  .  takes  it  ill  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  1701 
HOWE  A  tub.  Step-Moth.  Ded.,  The  Town  has  not  receiv'd 
this  Play  ill.  1849  MACAU  LAV  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  (27  This 
suggestion  was  so  ill  received  that  he  made  haste  to  explain 
it  away.  1854  H.  MILLER  Sc/t.  -V  Sc/wi.  (1858)  480  Mr. 
Stewart,  .liked  the  move  of  his  neighbour,  .exceedingly  ill. 

3.  Sorely,  painfully,  grievously,  unpleasantly. 
Obs.  exc.  dial. 

aityS  Proi>,  /El/red  652  in  O.  E.  Misc.  137  pe  bicche 
bitit  ille.  c  1400  Desir.  Troy  10976  He  gird  hir  to  ground, 
and  greuit  hir  yll.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xvi. 
367,  1  praye  you  gete  me  some  mete,  for  I  am  yll  a  hungred. 
n  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  xv,  Sum  fled  and  ill  mischievit. 
Mod.  (\'t>ykshire  dial.)  He  was  ill  clemmed. 

t  4.   Banefully,  hurtfully,  injuriously.   Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  195/1  Ille,  malct  ferniciose.  1600  E. 
BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  34  They  chose  rather  to  council 
him  ill  and  please  him,  then  to  advise  him  well  and  con- 
tradict him.  1642  MILTON  Af>ol.  Sweet.  Introd.,  \\'t:>. 
(1847)  80/2  As  with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been 
injured  and  ill  bedighted. 

5.  Unfavourably,  unpropitiously;  unfortunately, 
unhappily. 

c  1325  Afetr.  Horn.  149  Ic  haf  sped  ful  ille.  c  1460  Tmvncley 
Myst.  xxvii.  6  Yll  was  thou  ded,  so  wo  is  me  that  I  it  ken. 
T593,  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  /'/,  n.  v.  55  III  blowes  the  winde  that 
prohts  no  body.  1600  E.  BIXH'NT  tr.  Concstaggin  35  If  it 
succeeded  ill,  the  losse  would  be  general!.  1657  R-  LIGON 
Barbadoes  (1673)  25  A  Town  ill  scituate;  for  if  they  had 
considered  health  ..  they  would  never  have  set  it  there. 
1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  11824^  I.  xxii.  273  Let  them  be 
young  or  old,  well-married  or  ill-married.  1770  GOLDSM. 
Des.  yill.$i  111  fares  the  land.  .Where  wealth  accumulates, 
and  men  decay.  1864  DOR  AN  Their  Majesties  Serz>.  I.  21 
But  for  the  sympathy  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  it  would 
have  gone  ill  with  these  players. 

6.  Of  manner  or  quality  of  performance  :  a.  Not 
well  ;    defectively,    imperfectly,   poorly  ;    hardly, 
scarcely.     Sometimes  i^with  mixture  of  sense  3), 
With  trouble,  difficulty,  or  inconvenience. 

a  1300  Cursor  Jlf.  23851  (Gutt.)  Ill  worth  [J*'airf.  worbi]  it 
es  to  tell  be  feild,  pat  noght  again  £>e  sede  wil  ^eild.  a.  1400 
Isiunbras  558  Poure  mene  pat  myghte  ille  goo.  c  1460 
-  ley  Myst.  xiii.  i  Lord,  what  these  weders  ar  cold  ! 
and  I  am  yll  happyd.  1586  A.  I».\v  Eng.  St\:r,-tary  r. 
(1625)  31  Things,,  ill  beseeming  or  unworthy  their  reputa- 
tion. 1654  Z.  COKE  Logick  (1657)  35  A  man  cutteth  ill  if  he 
have  a  blunt  knife.  1667  MILTON/*.  L.  xi.  163  III  worthie 
I  such  title  should  belong  To  me  transgressour.  1725  Port; 
Odyss.  vi.  79  Blushes  ill  -rest  rained  betray  Her  thoughts. 
1832  HT.  MARTINBAU  Life  in  ll'ilds  iii.  34  We  can  ill  spare 
him.  1839  MURCHISON  Sifnr.  Syst.  i.  xxiv.  301  The  upper 
Ludlow  rock  is  ill  developed.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
iv.  I.  484  With  an  intemperance  which..  ill  becomes  the 
judicial  character. 

b.   Badly,  faultily,  improperly  ;  unskilfully. 

1540  HVRUE  tr.  /  'mes*  Instr.  C/ir.  ll'om.  (1592)  I  ij,  If  thou 
answers  not  quickly,  thou  shall  be  called  proude,  or  ill 
brought  up.  1579  SPENSKR  Sheph.  Cal.  June  72,  I  play  to 
please  myselfe,  all  be  it  ill.  1632  J.  HAYWAUM  tr.  RivndFs 
Eronicna  138  Not  many  words,  and  tho>c  few  ill  exprest. 
1670  SIR  S.  CROW  in  \-ztk  Rep.  Hist.  AISS.  Coinnt.  App.  v. 
15  The  silke  ..beeing  ill  woven  will  shrink.  1697  I>A.Mi'itR 
1'i-iy.  I.  139  The  Houses  are  but  low  and  ill  built.  17*8 
POPE  Dune.  1.  66  Figures  ill  pair'd,  and  Simile  unlike. 
1774  CIIKM  ERI  .  Lett.  11792)  I.  lett.  42  itr.)  134  Shop-keepers, 
common  people,  footmen  and  maid-servants,  all  speak  ill. 
1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  <y  Dogma  (1876)  85  The  admitted 
duties  themselves  come  to  be  ill-discharged.  1895  H'estw. 
Apr.  -2/.'  The  entertainer  .  .  recited,  by  no  means  ill, 
the  celebrated  '  All  the  world's  a  -v.\^-  '  -peecli. 

7.  Phrases,     a.  ///  at  case:    see  EASE  sb.  7  b; 
hence  ill-at-easeness  (nonce-wd.)>the  state  of  beiu^ 
ill  at  ease.     b.  Ill-  to-do  \    in  poor  circumstances, 
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poor  needy  (the  opposite  of  well-to-do].  Ill-off:  in 
.in  unprosperons  condition,  badly  off  (the  opposite 
of  well-off) :  see  OFF. 

a.  1565  SIR  T.  GRESHAM  in  JJurgon  Lift  (1839)  II.  443, 
I  am  right  sorry  that  my  Lady  . .  is  yll  at  ease.     1734  POPE 
Ess.  Man  iv.  119  The  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease  When  his 
lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease.     1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.   I.  i.   349  111  was  the  King  at  ease.     1882  STURGEON 
Treas.  Dili'.  Ps.  cxx.  9  As  ill-at-ease  among  lying  neigh- 
bours as  if  he  had  lived  among  savages.    1890  Miss  BROUGH- 
TON  Alas',  i.  xxiii,   Elizabeth's  evident  ill-at-easeness. 

b.  1853  LYNCH  Sclj-Iiupro"'.  v.  115  A  most  honourable 
ill-to-do  class,  .fighting  a  good   fight  with  poverty.     1887 
PATER  Imag.  Portraits  2  He  is  not  ill-to-do,  and  has  lately 
built  himself  a  new  stone  house.     1889  Charity  Organis. 
Jttr.  May  221  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the  well- 
to-do  man's   conviction   of  the   ill-to-do   man's   discomfort 
really  leads  to  useful  action. 

8.  I"  Comb. :  see  ILL-  III.  below. 

Ill  (il),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.     [f.  ILL  a.] 

fl.  trans.  To  contrive  maliciously.   Obs. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixxxii.  3  On  H  folke  bai  illid 
counsaile  [L.  malignaverunt  consiltum}. 

f  2.  To  cause  ill  or  evil  to  ;  to  harm,  hurt,  injure, 
wrong.  Obs. 

ci22o  [see  II.LING].  1503  HAWES  E.i-amp.  I'irt.  v.  xxvi, 
That  wyll  payreand  yll  thy  name.  1383  T.WATSON  Centime 
of  Lone  c.  (Arb.  I  137  To  pacyfie  my  minde,  By  illing  him, 
through  whome  I  liu'd  a  slaue.  1586  WARNER  All',  fc'ig'. 
in.  xviii.  52  My  wretched  Cause  of  your  repaire,  by  wicked 
Romanies  ild.  1614  SYLVESTER  Panaretits  454  Appeerd  an 
Old-man  las  one  deeplie  illd). 

3.  To  speak  ill  of,  abuse,  malign,  disparage. 

c  1530  H.  RHODES  Bk,  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  100  To  ill 
thy  foe,  doth  get  to  thee  hatred  and  double  blame.  1674-91 
RAY  N.  C.  Words  39  To  ill,  to  reproach,  to  speak  ill  of 
another.  1683  MERITON  Yorksh.  Dialogue  15  You  111  my 
Farm,  for  you  have  said  to  some,  You'r  quite  undone  and 
beggar'd  sine  you  come.  1878  Cltmberld.  Gloss.,  Do  n't  ill 
a  body  if  you  can't  say  weel  o'  yan. 

Ill  (in  3  tHen),  scribal  var.  of  HILL  v.1  to  cover. 

(11300  Body  ff  Soul  69  (MS.  Digby  86,  If.  io6b),  f>e  [>ridde 
dai  flod  shal  flouen  bat  al  bis  world  shal  illen  [MS.  Harl. 
2253  If.  57 a,  hylen  :  rimes  swyle,  myle,  while]. 

ill-,  in  combination. 
A.  General  uses.       I.  From  ILL  adj. 

1.  a.  In  attributive  relation :  see  ILL  a.  9 ;  also 
ILL  BLOOD,  ILL  BREEDING,  ILLFAHE,  ILL  HUMOUR, 
ILL  LUCK,  ILL  NATURE,  ILL-USAGE,  ILL  WILL. 

b.  Parasynthetic  compounds  :  see  8. 
II.  From  ILL  sb. 

2.  Objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  f  ill-abearing 
(enduring  evil),  ^-aboding  (  =  ILL-BODING),  -breed- 
ing,   -designing,    -dispersing,    -divining,    -doing, 
-halsening,   -intending,    -persuading,    -presaging, 
-littering,  adjs. ;  ill-deemer,  -doer,  -doing,  -dreader, 
-foreboder,  -thinker,  sbs. ;  ILL-WILLER,  -WILLING, 
-WISH,  -WISHEB. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xni.  455  Bound  to  this  *ill-abearing 
destiny.  1626  JACKSON  Creed  VIM.  xxvi.  §  4  This  unseason 


Parriana  11829)  II.  79  note,  A  very  ill-manageable  portion 
of  time.  1842  Sin  A.  in:  VKKK  .^oiig  of  Fait k  83  Ill-observant 
eyes.  1860  PUSEY  Mill.  I'ropli.  523  The  ill-efiaceable  spot 
of  ungodliness. 

6.  With  pres.  pples.,  or  adjectives  of  ppl.  form, 
forming  adjs.,  as  ill-according,  -agreeing,  -beseem- 
ing, -calculating,  -consisting,  -contenting,  -fitting^ 
-going,    -greeting,    -guiding,    -neighbouring,    -per- 
fuming, -resounding,  -smelling,  -sounding,  -succeed- 
ing, -suiting,  -yoking,  etc.;  ILL-FARING,  -JUDGING, 
-LOOKING.     (Stress:  see  under  III.  above.) 

1611  BIBLE  IVisd.  xviii.  10  There  sounded  an  'ill-according 
crie  of  the  enemies.  1623  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I- 
94  The  disposition  of  that  People  being.. so  malignant  and 
'ill-agreeing  with  us.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  198 
With  an  'ill-befitting  air  of  haughtiness.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  fy  "jful.  I.  v.  76  Put  off  these  frownes,  An  *ill  beseeming 
semblance  for  a  Feast.  1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sciatica  39  'Ill- 
fitting  joints  in  the  woodwork.  1665  BOYLE  Occirs.  Re_fl.  n. 
viii.  (1848)  123  Telling  the  Strokes  of  an  'ill-going  Clock. 
1634  MILTON  Counts  406  Lest  some  "ill-greeting  touch 
attempt  the  person  Of  our  unowned  sister.  159*  SHAKS. 
/  'en.  <y  Ad.  919  His  'ill-resounding  noise.  1897  ALLBUTT 
Syst.  Med.\\\.  889  Ill-looking  and  often  *  ill-smelling  mucus. 
1693  DRYW:N  Juvenal  Introd.  (1697)  88  He  was  forc'd  to 
crowd  his  Verse  with  'ill-sounding  Monosyllables.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  2  Their  bootelesse  paines,  and  ~ill  suc- 
ceeding night.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  \.  xiii,  The  forcible 
continuing  of  an  improper  and  ~ill-yoking  couple. 

7.  With  past  pples.,  or  adjectives  of  the  same 
form,  forming  adjs.:  a.  in  sense?  1-4  of  the  adv., 
as  ill-achieved,  -acquired,  -begotten,  -behaved,  -cele- 
brated,  -composed,    -erected,    -gendered,  -invented, 
-meant,  -occupied,  -requited,   -spent,   -won  ;    ILL- 
AFFECTED,  -DISPOSED,  -GOT,  -GOTTEN  ;  b.  ill  Sense  5, 
as    ill-adventured,    -annexed,    -bested,    -foreseen, 
-joined,  -knotted,  -met,  -wedded;   C.   in   sense   6, 
as  ill-accoutred,  -acted,  -adapted,  -armed,  -arranged, 
•assorted,  -balanced,  -brought-up,  -built,  -cemented, 
-chosen,  -clad,  -coined,  -coloured,  -concealed,  -con- 
ceived,  -concerted,    -conducted,    -considered,    -con- 
trived, -cured,  -defined,  -digested,   -directed,   -dis- 
se»ibled,-done,-drawn,-dressed,-fed,  -fitted,  -founded, 
-furnished,    -governed,    -grounded,    -guided,    -in- 
formed,   -joined,  -lighted,   -lit,   -made,   -managed. 

-matched,  -mated,  -nurtured,  -paid,  -regulated, 
-roasted,  -ntled,  -spun  (c  1460),  -strung,  -supported, 
-taught,  -tuned,  -understood,  -ventilated,  -worded, 
-written,-wrought, -yoked,  etc. ;  ILL-ADVISED,  -BRED, 
-SORTED,  q.v.  v  Stress:  see  under  III.  above.) 

These  quasi-combinations  can  be  formed  with  almost  any 
pa.  pple.,  or  adj.  in  -ed,  and  their  number  (esp.in  group  c.)  is 
practically  unlimited.  Only  a  few  are  here  illustrated. 

1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  II.  vi.  169  A  very 
slender  and  "ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  1640  HABING- 
TON  Castara  III.  (Arb.)  127  Like  some  dull  'ill-acted  part. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  42  The  ship- 
wreck of  my  'ill-adventured  youth.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  874 
"Ill-annexed  Opportunity.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv. 


able  'iil-aboding  desire. .' Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us'.  I  I.  430  The  misery  of  an 'ill  assorted  marriage.  1611  COTGR., 
,11711  KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  269  Ill-aboding  ,  Mal-avenant,.  .'ill  behaued.  .71592  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867) 
Birds  who  hate  the  Day.  1710-11  SWIFT  Examiner  (J.l,  II.  477  O  *ill-bestid.  Poor  in  store,  in  wealth  a  wretch. 
The  craft  of  "ill  designing  men.  1791  BURKE  Afp.  Whigs  1579-8°  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  800  This  lll-brought-up 
HM  *7Y  n  T_  -  Tyrant.  1704  Addr.  Tii'erton  16  Oct.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  iSo. 

4066/8  To  enable  Your  Majesty  to  break  the  'ill-celebrated 
Ballance  of  Power.  1580  SIDNEY  Artadut(l6%2)  166  The  un- 
gratefull  treason  of  her  'ill-chosen  husband.  1784  COWPF.R 
'Task  iv.  379  'Ill-clad  and  fed  but  sparely.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.P.,SAetisfaiie\Vks.IV.  219  His  words  'ill-coined, or  ill- 
chosen.  1605  SHAKS.  Mact.  iv.  iii.  77  In  my  most  *ill-com- 
pos'd  Affection.  1655  FI:LLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  67  Homes. . 
small  and 'ill-contrived.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  1 10 
Its  conical  shell  with  a  shallow  'ill-defined  umbilicus.  1879 
GEO.  ELIOT  Then.  Such  xvi.  291  'Ill-done  work.  1649  G. 
DANiEL7V/fM»r/;.ToRdr.ioo  Little  spoone-Meats cull  From 
Stowe's  »ill-fardled  dry  fatt.  1671  MILTON  Samson  1504 
Thy  hopes  are  not  "  ill  founded.  1642  FULLER  Holy  f,  ProJ. 
St.  III.  xx.  207  Overhot  "illgrounded  Zeal.  1679  BURNET 
Hist.  Ref.  (1820)  I.  n.  505  Sanders's  charge  on  her,  was  an 
'ill-invented  calumny.  1719  DE  For.  Crusoe  n.  iv,  Such 
refractory,  'ill-matched  fellows.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  684 
The  product  Of  those  *ill-mated  Marriages.  1538  STARKEY 
England  II.  i.  155  For  the  takyng  away  of  thes  'yl-occupyd 
personys.  1700  DRYDEN  tr.  ist  bk.  Homers  I  lias  255  My  'ill- 
paid  pains  to  mourn.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Xev.  Wks.  V.  233  The 
best  of  the  unqualified  or  "ill-qualified  monarchies.  1803 
CHALMERS  Let.  in  Life  (1851)  I.  483  The  'ill-regulated  mind 
of  Rousseau  was  the  victim  of  a  thousand  infirmities.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  in.  ii.  38  Like  an  'ill  roasted  Egge,  all  on 
one  side.  21553  UDALL  Roysler  D.  ill.  ii.  (Arb.)  39  A 
sight  Of  him  that  made  vs  all  so  *yll  shent.  £1460 
Towneky  Myst.  ii.  435  "111  spon  weft  ay  comes  foule  out. 
1640  HABINGTON  Castara  III.  (Arb.)  117  How  can  I  turne 
to  jollitie  My  'ill-strung  Harpe.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  l.  n. 
460  His  'ill-ta'ne  suspition.  1644  MILTON  Eituc.  Wks. 


Wks.  VI.  83  To  encourage  ill-designing  men.  1594  SHAKS. 
Rich.  [II,  IV.  i.  53  O  'ill  dispersing  Winde  of  Miserie. 
1592  —  Ram.  #?  Jul.  in.  v.  54,  I  haue  an  'ill  Diuining  soule. 
1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Con-'ersat.  89  'III  Doers  are  ill  Deemers. 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  liii,  It  is  the  ill-doers  are  ill-dreaders. 
1868  HELPS  Kealmah  i.  (1876)  2  The  ill-doings  of  all  the 
ill-doers  who  [etc.].  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  I.  ii.  70  We 
knew  not  The  Doctrine  of  'ill-doing.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's 
Archit.  (1742)  II.  95  Temples  erected  to  ill-doing  Gods. 
1782  BURNS  Poem,  Oh  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine,  And 
be  an  'ill  foreboder?  1602  CAREW  Cornwall  i  b,  This  *ill- 
halsening  hornie  name  hath  . .  opened  a  gap  to  the  scoffes 
of  many.  1703  CONGREVE  Tears  Amaryllis  89  Streams 
of  'ill-presaging  Birds.  1787  BURNS  Death  Sir  J.  Blair  i 
The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare,  Dim,  cloudy, 
sunk  beneath  the  western  wave,  c  1515  Cache  Lorelfs  tt. 
ii  Surmowsers,  *yll  thynkers,  and  make  brasers.  1606 
SHAKS,  Ant.  ff  Cl.  n.  v.  35  The  Gold  I  giue  thee,  will 
I  melt  and  powr  Downe  thy  'ill  vttering  throate. 

3.  Instrumental   and  dative,  as  ill-deceived  (de- 
ceived by  evil),  ill-inclining  (inclining  to  evil). 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxvi.  46  The  ill-inclining 
soul.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems,  lusomn.  Philos.  xxiii,  Their 
ill-deceived  soul. 

III.  From  ILL  adv. 

In  6  and  7  the  hyphen  is  only  syntactic,  being  required 
when  the  qualified  adj.  is  used  attrib.,  but  unnecessary 
when  it  is  predicative  :  cf.  ILL  adv.  Introd.  note. 

Both  elements  have  usually  a  main  stress,  but  one  or  other 
may  predominate  according  to  the  construction  ;  in  par- 
tiailar,  combinations  like  ill-built,  ill-fated,  ill-fitting, 
standing  before  a  sb.,  have  usually  the  stronger  stress  on 
ill.  Cf.  an  i'll-built  house,  the  chimney  is  I'll  fati'lt ;  an 
i'll-Ja'.ted  prince,  an  i'll-Jitting  dress,  a  child  by  no  means 
ill-fa  "uoured. 

4.  With   verbs,    as    ill-husband,    ill-judge,    ill- 
requite  ;  ILL-TREAT,  ILL-USE.     (Two  stresses.) 

1639  T.  BRUCIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  271  Whether  . .  he 
illhusbanded  the  mind  of  Parmene.  1657-8  Burton's  Diary 
11.362,  I  hope  they  will  never  ill-requite  it.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  54  To  what  can  we  more  reasonably  impute  [it]. .then 
to  our  ill-husbanding  the  means  of  grace  t  1815  Sporting 
Mag.  XLVI.  21  Shelton  again  ill-judged  his  distance. 

5.  With  adjectives  derived  from  verbs,  as  t  ill- 
agreeable,  ill-effaceable.  ill-manageable, ill-observant. 

1614  RAI.KIGH  Hist.  World  nr.  (1634'  8  Ill-agreeable  to 
the  holy  Scriptures.  1813  C.  LOFFT  in  E.  H.  Barker 


1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iv.  88  *Ill-weau'd  Ambition,  how 
much  art  thou  shrunke  ?  1643  MILTOX  Divorce  n.  ix,  The 
distresses  and  extremities  of  an  *  ill-wedded  man.  1500-20 
DUNBAR/VOTK  xvii.  10 'Ill-won  geir  riches  not  the  kin.  1826 
I  W  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I  xi.  325  An  'ill-written, 
ill-spelled,  ill-folded,  ill-sealed  letter.  1599  MAKSTON  Sea. 
I' Ulan ie  l.  i,  Like  Aphrogenias  'ill-yoked  marriage. 

IV.  8.  Parasynthetic  combs.,  in  which  ;//-  is 
sometimes  of  adverbial,  sometimes  of  adjectival 
origin.  (Thus  ill-intentioned  is  opposed  to  •well- 
intentioned,  but  ill-humoured  to  good-humoured.) 
Ill-complexioned,  -countenanced,  -eyed,  -featured, 
-figured,  -flavoured,  -heatted,  -mouthed  (c  1375), 


-neighboured,  -noised,  -nosed,  -odonred,  -principled, 
-savoured, -savoury,  -scented,  -spirited, -tasted,  a<ljs. 
See  also  ILL-CONDITIONED,  -DEEDY,  -FAVOI-KKD, 
-HUMOURED,  -LOOKED,  -MANNKKED,  -NATURED, 
-STARRED,  -TEMPERED,-TONGCED,  -WILLED,  -WILLY. 
(Stress:  see  under  III.  above.) 

a  17*6  COLLIER  (J.),  Envy . .  meagre  and  *ill  complexioned. 
1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  41  Hard-favoured,  'ill- 
countenanced  damsels.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  oo  Lame, 
thin-faced,  'il-eyed.  1513  MOKK  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  5  "III 
fetured  of  limmes.  1860  FHOUUF  Hist.  F.ng.  xxviii.  V.  367 
She  was  short  and  'ill-figured.  1748  Anson's  I'oy.  n.  iv. 
164  The  ..  tobacco,  .was  not  'ill  flavoured.  1596  SPFNSER 
F.  Q.  iv.  i.  3  Whilest  every  man,  Suruhar^'tl  with  wine, 
were  heedlesse  and  ^ill-bedded.  1599  SHAKS.  Muth  Atio  in. 
i.  64  A  launce  ill  headed,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  fSertlio- 
loinens  235  With  gret  noyse  and  'ilmowtht  late.  1580 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  116221  203  A  Gitterne,  il-played  on,  accom- 
panied with  a  hoarse  voice  ..  made  them  looke  the  way  of 
the  Jill-noysed  song.  1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  <r  Obs.  (16501 
169  The  bald  "ill-nos'd  Galilajan.  1741  RICHARDSON  Patnd.i 
I.  160  She  is  so  'ill-principled  a  woman.  1583  STUBBES 
Anat.  Abus.  II.  (1882)  65  A  slouenly,  *ill  sauoured,  and 
vncleane  fellowe.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  l.  Edin 
102  Sweet  as  Roses  smelt  th'  'ill-savory  Rew.  1596  SHAKS. 
i  Hoi.  H',  \.  v.  2  'Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  semi 
Grace,  Pardon,  and  tearmes  of  Loue  to  all  of  you  ?  1651-3 
JER.  TAYLOR  Serin. for  Year(\6i%}  298  Bitter  and  'ill-tasted 
drugs. 

B.  SpecialCombs. :  iil-accvrstomeda.,  (a  little 
accustomed  or  habituated  to  something  ;  (/>j  having 
little  custom,  little  frequented  by  customers  ;  t  ill- 
boned  «.,  having  diseased  or  injured  bones;  ill- 
born  a.,  of  evil  birth  or  origin;  ill-content, 
ill-contented  adjs. ,  discontented,  f displeased; 
ill-convenient  a.,  inconvenient,  ill-suiting  (now 
vulgar} ;  so  ill-convenience,  t  ill-conveniency  ; 
ill-customed  a. ,  (a")  having  little  custom;  (6) 
characterized  by  a  bad  custom  or  fashion ;  ill- 
deserving  a.,  deserving  of  ill;  so  ill-deserver ; 
ill-faced  a.,  having  an  unpleasing  face  or  aspect, 
ugly  ;  ill- famed  a.,  of  bad  fame  or  repute  ;  fill- 
fancied  a.,  inelegant  in  design ;  ill-fashioned  a., 
of  an  ill  fashion,  or  badly  fashioned  ;  f  ill-favour- 
ably  adv.,  (a)  =!LL-FAVOUREDLY  ;  (b)  with  dis- 
favour, unfavourably;  ill-formed  a.,  badly  formed, 
or  having  a  bad  form  ;  ill-friended  a.,  ill  provided 
with  friends ;  t  ill-habited  a.,  having  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  unhealthy,  disordered  ;  ill-hearted  a., 
having  an  evil  heart,  ill-disposed,  malicious ;  t  ill- 
language  v.  trans.,  to  use  ill  language  about, 
speak  ill  of;  t  ill-lettered  a.,  ill  taught,  illiterate  ; 
fill-liking  a.  [see  LIKING  o.],  in  bad  condition  ; 
ill-lived  (-loivd  a.,  leading  a  bad  or  immoral  life  ; 
ill-meaning  a.,  meaning  evil,  malicious  in  intent; 
f  ill-minded  a.,  having  an  evil  mind  or  disposition, 
unfriendly,  hostile,  malicious;  hence  f  ill-minded- 
ness  ;  f  ill-monied  a.,  ill  supplied  with  money, 
poor  ;  f  ill-part  a.,  playing  an  evil  part  ;  ill- 
scraped  a.  Sc.,  not  scraped  clean,  foul ;  ill-seem- 
ing a.,  of  evil  appearance  or  aspect;  ill-shaped, 
-shapen  adjs.,  badly  shaped,  or  of  a  bad  shape  ; 
ill-contrived,  awkward;  fill-speak  v.  trans.,  to 
speak  evil  of,  slander,  traduce  ;  t  ill-stated  a.,  in 
an  evil  state  or  condition  ;  f  ill-thewed  a.,  ill- 
mannered  ;  ill-thriven  a.,  that  has  thriven  badly  ; 
badly  grown,  sickly,  stunted ;  peevish,  ill-disposed  ; 
t  ill-wresting  a.,  wresting  any  one's  words  or 
actions  to  his  disadvantage. 

1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  i.  314  Some  Souls  so  infirm 
and  'ill-accustomed.. though  of  a  noble  Nature.  1828  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  65  But  one  ill-accustomed 
shop.  1645  Rl  THEEFORD  Tryal ff  Tri.  Faith  xvii.  (1845)  184 
There  is  a  Saviour's  hand  . .  to  wheel  in  an  'ill-boned  soul. 
1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  (1692)  I.  215  To  have 
strangled  their  'ill-born  Resolutions  in  the  Cradle.  1701 
DE  FOE  True-torn  Eng.  I.  132  From  this  amphibious  ill- 
born  mob  began  That  vain,  ill-natured  thing,  an  English- 
man, c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xxiii.  496  Whan 
the  frenshe  men  sawe  the  grete  cruellies  of  Charlemagn  . . 
they  were  'yll  content*.  1864  TENNYSON  Kn.  Ard.  558 
So  the  three  . .  Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 
1582  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhida's  Cong.  E.  hid.  Ixxix. 
163  With  this  spoyle  the  king  . .  remained  so  'ill  contented. 
1643  Mn  TON  Divorce  i.  ii.  When  the  household  estate  . .  is 
so  illcontented.  1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disf.  (1713)  658/1 
Leaving  out  the  Opium  it  may  be  given  ..  twi... 
without  any 'ill  Conveniency.  1719  \/.  ,  v. 

53  Liable  to  a  thousand  Illconveniencies.  1740  GARRICK 
/  yhiirl  "alct  n, It  will  be  'ill-convenient  to  pay  me  to-morrow. 
1864  Corn/i.  Ma$.  IX.  207  They're  always  a-coming 


.vh.it  is  ill-customed,  and  unrestrained,  .and  without  order. 
1675  tr.   Cawdcn's  Hist.    Elk.  III.  (1688)  364,   1  have  be- 
stowed   Benefits   upon   "Ill-deservers.      1625  K.    LONG   tr. 
Barclay's  Argents  l.  xii.  31  The  'ill-deserving   K 
WATTS  Reliq.  ?uv.  (17891  154  So  profane  and  ill-deserving 
a  rout  of  men.     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  l-'.rr.  iv.  n.  TO   I 
formed..  'Ill-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapelesse.   1645  yuARLEs 
Sol.  Recant,  ii.   14  Let  such  as  always  are  at  wars  WlUl 
their  own  fortunes,  curse  their  ill-fac'd  stars.     1483  Cal/i. 
Angl.  195/1  Mile  famed,  jiifnmatus.    1897  F.  Win 

;  A  street  where  ill-fed  and  ill-famed  Frenchmen 
were  ..  beginning  to  congregate.     1716  LAI 
TACU  Let.  to  Lady  X i  Oct.,  1  neve. 


ILLABIL 

fine  clothes  'ill-fancied.     1600  K.  BLCHST  tr. 

ii    Fortified  ..  with   "ill  fashioned  trenches.     1821 
AV«/V:c.  xxii,   Hi>  ill-fashioned  gaberdine.     1576  N: 
Ltmnie's    <.  I  hey.  .make   the   body   to 

breake   out  fc       ><>43    True   In- 

\\    hath    made  the  Venetian  ..to  looke  but  il- 
a  1704  LOCKF.  (J.),  Mil  formed  an  : 

1637   RlTHERFORD  Left.  (1862*  I.  246 

She  is  not  that  "ill -friended.  164*  ROGEKS  Xatiman  845  It 
becomes  as  meat  to  an  *ill  habited  stomach,  a  1617 
HIERON  lVks.  (1619-20)  II.  489  Many  an  hollow  and  "ill 
hearted  counterfait.  1786  BURNS 

o'  them  's  ill-hearted  fellows.  1678  CUDWQKTH  ftttftt. 
i.  iv.  §  36.  551  Neither  was  thU  IVinity  of  Divine  S 
ences  only  thu>  *ill-languag'd  by  the  Pagans  generally. 
1604  F.  HERIXG  .lA'^Vj-.'  Defence  32  In  illiberal  and  "illet- 
tered  Natures.  1648  S  \SDERSON  Strm.  11.241  They  [trees] 
become  "ill-liking  and  unfruitful.  1633  BP.  HALL 
Medit.  §  56  A  scandalous  and  *ill-lived  Teacher.  1633  Ii. 
HERBERT  Tt>nj>le,  Glance  ii,  The  maJiciousand  "ill-meaning 
harm.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  i6tg/4  Designing  and  ill-mean- 
ing Men.  i6nCoTGR.,  Mal-enthal<-Ktc,  maliciouslyaffected, 
*ill-minded.  17*6  AMHKRST  Terrx  Fil.  II.  8  Ill-minded 
priests.  1681  CKOWSK  Ht'n,  I'/,  n.  14,  I  see  ..  Too  much 
"ill-mindedness  in  all  this  fury.  i6o8TorRXEf  R  Rev.  Trag. 
iv.  it.  Wks.  187811.110,!  thlnke  thou  art  *iH-monied.  1601 
\v  &  CHKTTLF.  Death  RoH.  Earl  Huntm-tcn  D  ij  b, 
Let  king  lohn,  that  *ill  part  personage.  .Of  chaste  Matilda 
let  him  make  an  end.  18^8  M.  PomQUsSwtter  Johnny  32 
Mare  than  ae  *ill  scrapit  tongue  MUca'd  ye  sair.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  67  To  put  up  with  your  ill-scraped  tongue. 
1596  SHAKS.  T<itre.  S/tr.  v.  it.  143  Like  a  fountaine  troubled, 
Muddie,  *ill  seeming.  1592  —  Rom.  %  Jui.  v.  i.  44  Skins 
Of  *ill  Jihap'd  fishes.  1589  PI/JTENHAM  Eng,  Potsie  in. 
xxii.  (Arb.i  263  Such  manner  of  vncouth  speech  did  the 
Tanner  of  Tamworth  vse  ..  I  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to 
morrow  ;  for  I  feare  me  I  shall  be  hanged,  whereat  the 
king  laughed  . .  to  heare  his  'ill  shapen  terme.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.!  Acts  xix.  9  Ml-speaking  the  way  of  the  Lord 
before  the  multitude.  1605  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  \\.  iii. 
r.  Captain  ft  1010  An  *ill-stated  body.  1647  H.  MORE 
•Song  of  Soul  \\.  i.  i.  xx,  Certes  they  be  *ill  thew'd  and  ba-^er 
born.  1806  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scott.  IV.  58  Short  ill- 
thriven  furze.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hmton  xviiL  (1878)  130  A 
little  cross-grained,  ill-thriven  old  fellow,  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxl,  Now  this  'ill  wresting  world  is  growne  so  bad, 
Madde  slanderers  by  madde  eares  beleeued  be. 

1  Ilia  bile,  <*•    Obs.  rare.    [f.  IL--  +  LABILE.] 

Xot  liable  to  slip,  fall,  or  err ;  infallible.  Hence 
t  Illabi-lity,  quality  of  being  *  illabile  '. 

1740  CHEYXE  Regimen  iv.  140  It  would  seem.. that  all 
Creatures  . .  must  . .  be  labile,  fallible,  and  peccable,  and 
that  even  infinite  wisdom  and  power  could  not  make  a 
creature  . .  illabile,  infallible,  and  impeccable.  Ibid.,  That 
secondary  nature  of  eternal  infallibility,  liability,  and  im- 
peccability. Ibid.  276. 

t  Illa'borate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  ilia- 
horat-us :  see  IL-*  and  cf.  ELABORATE.]  Un- 
laboured ;  not  highly  finished  unfinished. 

1631  B  RATH  WAIT  IVhimzieSt  Traveller  95  So  indigested 
are  his  collections,  and  so  illaborate  his  style  as  the 
Stationer  shunnes  them.  1639  T.  DE  GREY  Compl.  Horsein. 
To  Rdr.,  In  this  illaborat  work  of  mine.  1656  BI.OUST 
Glo$sogr.t  Illaborate,  done  or  made  without  labor,  plain, 
unlaboured.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (17521  12 
The  style  of  it  must  be  illaborate,  and  void  of  all  freedom 
and  vivacity. 

Hence  f  Illa'borateness,  'the  Quality  of  being 
effected  without  Labor  and  Pains '  .Bailey  1727  . 

i  ILLabo'rious,  <z.  Obs.  rare**,  [f.  IL--  r 
LABORIOTS.]  Not  laborious  ;  lazy. 

a  1631  DONXE  Serin.  Ixxii.  728  This  in-industrious  and 
Illaborious  man  that  takes  no  paines. 

Ill-accustomed  :  see  ILL-  B. 

t  nia*cerable,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  late  L. 
illacerabilis :  see  lL-2  and  LACKKABLE.  Cf.  F. 
illace'rable.']  Not  liable  to  be  torn  or  rent.  Hence 
t  Illaxjerableness. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  1656  in  BLOUNT  Glosspgr.  17:17 
BAILEY  vol.  II.  Illacerableness. 

t  Illa'chryinable,   a.    Obs.    rare-0,     [ad.  L. 
illacrimabilis  unwept ;  unmoved  by  tears,  pitiless, 
f .  il-  (lL-2)  +  lacrimabilis \  see  LACHRYMOSE] 
quots.)     Hence  t  Illa'chrymableness. 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Illachryvmble,  pittilesse,  vnmercifull. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  lllachryuiable,  pittilesse,  also  unpittied  [e</. 
1678  uncapable  of  weeping].  1731  BAILEY 'Vol.  II.',  fllacrytn~ 
ableness,  uncapableness  of  weeping.  1755  JMHXSOX,  //- 
lachrymahle,  incapable  of  weeping. 

Illachryma'tion.  rare,     [noun  of  action  f.  I,. 
illacrimare  to  weep  over.]     (See  quots.) 
1656    lii.orxT   Ctlossogr.i   Illachryiii<ition,   a   weeping   or 
iling.     1855  MAYNF   Exfios.  Le.\..  I /faery  mat  io,  term 
for  excessive  weeping  :   illacrymation. 
Hl-advised(i'l|Adv3i-zd),  a.  [ILL-7C.]    Done 
without   wise  consideration  or  deliberation,   inju- 
dicious,    imprudent ;     sometimes,     ill-counselled, 
following,    or   resulting  from,    bad    advice.      (Of 
persons,  their  actions,  etc.) 

<  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  fan's  i.  iii,  Your  grace  was  ill- 

d  to  take  them,     a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  iv.  ft  4 

M -ad  vised  modesty  seek  to  hide  their  sin 

like  Adam.     1677  Govt.    Venice  321   Vittor  Amedeus  was 

very  ill-advised  to  deliver  Pignerol   to  the   French.     1728 

•    make    that  hopeless,    ill- 

advi-xd  attack.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  The  unfortunate 
and  ill-advised  James  11.  1880  M<-CARTHY  Own  Tunes 
III.  xlv.  355  The  ill-advised  undertaking  had  to  be  given  up. 
1  lencc  Ill-advi  sedly  -t'-dli;  adv..  in  an  ill-advised 
manner,  injudiciously,  imprudently. 

1879  <r  xxi.  353  So  ill-advisedly,  so  against 

all  my  counsels,  '  has  been  conducted. 
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1884  Pal!  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  2/1  The  Board,  ill  advisedly  .. 
refused  to  forward  this  appeal. 

t  Illffl'S.e,  ///.  a.    O/'S.    ntrf.     [ad.  I..  tUi 
tinhnrl,  f.  il-     IL--    +  fastis  pa.   pple.  of  lyJere  to 
injure.     Cf.  ILLESED.]     Unhurt,  uninjured. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilh-mean's  /•>.  Ckinirg.  10  -•  The 
scconde  table.,  illzse  or  vnhurte.  IHii.  37  b,  i  The  middle 
of  the  Legge  {is]  as  yet  ill*s. 

t  Illae-sive,  a.  06s.  >•,:•;•<—'.  [f.  Ii-2  •<-  L.  let-, 
ppl.  stem  a  to  injure  +  -IVE.]  Harmless. 

1617-47  FELTHAM  Kesi>l-.vs  i.  Ixxxiv.  259  These  they  might 
sweeten  with  illusive  games. 

t  IllSB-tible,  a.  0/>s.  rare-".  [For  *illxtable, 
ad.  L.  illa!lai<ilis,  f.  »'/-  (!L--)+  Ixtabilis  joyful.] 
•Sorrowfull'  (Cockeram  ifii.V- 

Ill-affected  <Hcafe-ktrtl  .  a.     [Ii.i.-  7  a.] 

1 1.  Affected  with  illness  or  indisposition ; 
diseased.  Obs. 

1604  K.  Hi:mxr.  Mn1,-st  D,-f,-nce  A  ij,  As  if  a  bleare-eyed 
man  should  not  seeke  remedy  for  his  ill. affected  eyes.  1615 
[see  AFFF.CTF.U  II.  3).  1665  NEF.DIIAM  Medela  Medic.  379 
In  Scorljutick  and  other  ill-affected  bodies.  1717  BRADLEY 
Finn.  Diet.  s.v.  Dimness,  The  ill-affected  Colour  of  the  Eye. 

2.  Not  well  disposed  towards  some  person  or 
thing  ;  unfriendly,  disaffected. 

1596  SPENSER  State  frel.  Wks.  (Globe1  647/2  When  all  liis 
parishioners  are  soe  ..  ill-affected  unto  him,  as  they  usually 
be  to  all  the  Engli-h.  1654  G.  GODDARD  in  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  I.  Introd.  192  To  prevent  the  election  of  delinquents 
and  ill-affected  persons.  1884  Manch.  l\j:am.  16  Oct.  5/2 
Somewhat  better  affected,  or  perhaps  atrifle  less  ill-affected. 

t  3.  Not  viewed  with  favour  ;  disliked.   Obs. 

l6»7  E.  F.  Hist.  F.d-.i:  II  in  Stlect.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793! 
33  This  makes  the  ill-affected  return  of  this  our  favourite, 
more  infamous  and  hated. 

Hence  Hl-affe'ctedness,  ill-affected  condition. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.,  Prpgnostick  (1869)  262  Nought 
but  a  kingdoms  ill-affectednesse. 

t  Illa-psable,  a. '  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  IL- 2  + LAPS- 
ABLE.]  Not  liable  to  fall. 

1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Or.  viii.  86  They  may  be  morally 
immutable  and  illapsable :  but  this  is  grace,  not  nature. 

Illa-psable,  a.-  rare-",  [f.  ILLAPSE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]-  Capable  of  illapsing,  or  liable  to  illapse. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Illapse  (ilae-ps,  ill-),  sb.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
illapsus  a  gliding,  falling,  or  slipping  in,  f.  illUbT 
to  slip,  etc.  in  :  see  IL-!  and  LAPSE.] 

1.  The  act  of  gliding,  slipping,  or  falling  in,  of 
gently  sinking  into  or  permeating  something. 

a.  Theol.  Said  of  spiritual  influences,  esp.  in  the 
illapse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  equivalent  expressions. 
(Freq.  in  i"th  c.: 

1614  JACKSON  CrteJ  m.  \xi.  §  20  Testimonies,  .for  the 
plentiful  manner  of  effusion  [of  the  Holy  Ghost]  and  placid 
illapse  into  the  souls  of  every  sort.  1640  Bp.  REYNOI.I>S 
Passions  iv.  27  By  immediate  illapse  of  Truth  into  the 


__       __  ipu 

. .  Ji  F.  E.  WARREN  Liturgy  Celtic  Ch.  ii.  §  10.  106  Praying 
for  the  illapse  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

b.  Of  the  vital  principle,  heat,  passion,  etc. 
1677  HALE  Pritn.  Orig.  Alan.  ill.  vi.  2^7  When  the  Matter 


illapse  Of  accident  disastrous.  1768  MURPHY  Zettobia  iv.  i. 
10  Beware,  my  friend,  and  steel  thy  heart  Against  the 
sweet  illapse  of  gentler  passions. 

t  c.  Of  a  tributary  stream.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1753  MKRPHY  Grays-Inn  Jrni.  No.  30  F  i  A  River  which 
admits,  .the  tributary  Illapse  of  several  Itsser  Streams. 

2.  A  gentle  gliding  movement.  i:u-e  ~'. 

1835  J.  HARRIS  Cl.  Teacher  '1837)  155,  I  will  do  this  by 
illapses  so  gentle,  by  a  process  so  natural. 

Illapse  •. ilnrps,  ill-',  r.  Nuw  rare.  [f.  L.  il- 
laps-its,  pa.  pple.  of  illaln:  cf.  LAPSE  v.~\  in/r.  To 
fall,  glide,  or  slip  in.  Hence  Illa'psing  vbl.  sb. 

1666  ('..  HARVEY  Mori:  Anffl.  xvi.  189  Their  cure,  when 
at  any  time  illapsed  into  that  Disease,  is  easier  performed. 
1677  H\u.  I'riiti.  Oris.  Mnn.  iv.  iv.  320  The  iuapHDg  of 

into  prepared  Matter.     111711    KKV  }lynms  / 
Poet.  Wks.   I7.M   I.    193   Israel's   sweet  Singer  sang    ' 
bright,    lllaps'd   from   Heav'n  with   true  poetick   Height. 
1835  T.  Amu  in  /ilnflm:  Mag.  XXXVII.  iSoAnymph.. 
Near  walking    on    the  checkered   floors  of  woods,  Or  far 
illapsing  through  their  green  retreat. 

Illa-psing,  ///.  a.  rare-1,  [f.  IL-2  -  -  LAPSINO.] 
That  does  not  lall  or  slip. 

1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  i.  28  The  only  mean,  by  which 
fallible,  free  lapsed  Creatures,  .could  be  brought  to  an 
ill.ipsing  state;  of  Stability. 

Illa'psive,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as  ILI.APSE  sb.  + 
-IVE.]  Characterized  by  an  illapse  (of  the  divine 
SpiritX 

1819  KNOX  &  J_F.I;I:  Cfrr.  II.  367,  1  know  little,  .of  illajj- 
sive  communication. 

Illa'queable,  a.  0!>s.  rare-1,  [f.  L  ilia- 
qucare:  see  ILLAQI.KAH.  r.  and  -1:1  F.]  Capable 
of  being  ensnared. 

1678  CUDWORTH  In'.ell.  .Vis/,  i.  iv.  §  15.  268  Whether  or 
no  a  Philosopher  be  temptable  by  it,  or  illaqueable  into  il. 

t  Illaqueate,  ///.  a.  •  [ad.  L. 

illaqiteat-us,  p.i.  pple. :  see  next.]     Ensnared. 

1548  HALL  C/irfn..  lien.  \'l  165  b,  The.  .  labirynth,  in  the 
•pie  were  enclosed  and  illaqueate. 


ILLATIVE. 

Illaqueate  (ila:--kvvi|,M  ,  -<.     Now  ran  or  Obs. 
[f.  L.  illaqtuat-,  ppl.  stem  ot  illaqttcAit,  (.  il-  V!L-' 
Ijqucarc    to    snare,    f.    laquetis   noose,    snare.] 
trans.  To  catch  as  in  a  noose  ;  to  ensnare,  entrap, 
entangle. 

1548   HAIL   Chron.,  Ed-^-.  11"  239  b,  The  devel   is 
with  such  wylchcraftes,  to  wrappe  and  illaqueat  the  ni\ 
of  men.     1650  tr.    Caitssin's   Attf.    Fracc  38   Erroni 
queates  sunn;  men.     1717   BULLOCK  U'sintin  it  1\  M'< ,-'.'>  i.  i. 
8,   I    have    inadvertently,  .  illaqneated  i:  irre- 

coverable confusion.     <i"i834  COLKRIDGE  /-;/.  jT««.  (1836-9) 
III.  298  Let  not  . .  his  scholastic  retiary  versatility  oi  . 
illaqueate  your  good  sense. 

Hence  Illa-queated///.  a..  IlUrquenting  vti 

1664  H.  MORI:  Mysf.  Iniq.  65  '1'he  illaqueating  of  n 
consciences.     Ititl.  465  Vexatious  colluctaiions  betwixt  the 
injured  body  and  tlie  illaqueated  Conscience. 

t  Illaquea'tion.  06s.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  ilia- 
tjucare  to  II.LAI;II:AIE.] 

1.  The  action  of  catching  or  entangling  in  a  noose 
or  snare ;  entrapping  or  entangling  in  argument ; 
the  condition  of  being  entangled  or  ensnared. 

1605  BACOX  Aiir.  Learn,  it.  xiv.  §  5.  54  The  more  si: 
fourmes   of  Sophismes,    and    Illaqueations.      1646   SIR   T. 
BROWNE  l'scn.1.  Ep.  vn.  xi.  361  The  word  on-jjvforo  . -_doth 
not  onely  signifie  suspension,  or  pendelous  illaqueut. 
but  also  suffocation,  strangulation  or  interception  of  bi: 
1699  EVF.I.VX  /.:•!.  Arjtj.  .\icliflsoH  10  Nov.,  Mem. 
III.  378  They  wholly  gave  themselves  up  to  learn  to  wrangle, 
and  the  arts  of  illaqueation. 

2.  '  A    snare,    anything    to    catch    another ;    a 
noose'  (J.). 

t  Illa'te,  I'-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  illat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  inferre  to  bring  in,  I.NFtK.J 

1.  trans.  To  bring  upon,  occasion,  cause. 

"533  $>•  I'apcrs,  II"'-  I'///,  VII.  438  Restitution  of 
dammagis  to  them  illatid  bi  them  specialli,  whome  the  Pope 
sent  thither  agein  the  Turk. 

2.  intr.  ?  To  be  related,  to  relate. 

1653  R-  SANDERS  Physifgn.,  Mt>l?s  Ixii.  19  This  is  of  the 
nature  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  illateth  to  the  light 
shoulder  of  Cepheus. 

t  Illa'tebrate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -".  [f.  L.  illatcbrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  illatclirare  '  rare)  to  lie  hid,  f.  latel'ra 
hiding-place.]  intr.  'To  hide  in  corners '(Cockeram 
1623).  Hence  f Illatebra'tion,  'a  hiding,  or 
seeking  of  corners'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Illation  (il/1-Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  illation-em,  n.  of 
action  from  inferre,  illat-um  to  bring  in,  INFHK. 
Cf.  F.  illation  (1521  in  Godefroy).] 

1.  The  action  of  inferring  or  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  premisses;  hence,  that  which  is  inferred,  an 
inference,  deduction,  or  conclusion. 

"533  MORE  Dcbell.  Salem  Wks.  956/1  Hys  illacion  that  he 
maketh  vpon  the  same  woordes  of  mine.  1565  HARM 
fewel  Rfpl.  Harding  11611)  342  In  framing  his  reason  by 
way  of  illation.  1637  GILLESPIF  F.ng.  Pop.  Cerent,  i.  viii. 
26  What  ground  of  consequence  can  warrant  such  an  illation 
from  these  premisses  ?  1781  WESLKY  ll'ks.  1 1872)  XIII.  463 
By  illation,  I  suppose  he  [Locke]  means  the  inferring  one 
tin  no:  from  another.  1831  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  1055 
In  the  process  of  syllogising  there  is  not  really  an  illation 
or  inference.  1886  ".\".  ft  Q.  7th  Scr.  I.  251  'i  It  is  permissible 
to  smile  at  such  an  illation  from  such  a  major  and  minor. 

2.  Eccl.  The   Eucharistic    1  reface   to   the    Ter- 
sanctus,  as  occurring  in  the  primitive  and  sorne 
later  liturgies,  corresponding  to  the  Preface  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  liturgies. 

1863  NEAI.E  Ess.  f.itiirg.  75  We  now  come  to. -Illations ; 
or,  as  they  have  been  variously  called,  Prefaces,  Contesta- 
tions, or  Prayers  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  Ibid.  77  The 
Gallican  has  a  different  Illation  for  every  principal  festival. 

Illative  (ilf'-tiv';.  a.  and  st.     [nd.  late  I.. 
tints,  {.  illat-,  ppl.  stem  of  inferre  (see  prec.) :  cf. 
F.  77/a/(/(i6i7  in  Godefroy  .] 

A.  ailj.     1.  Of  words :    Introducing  or  statin;; 
an  inference  ;  esp.  in  illative  fartitli . 

1611  W.  SCI.ATF.R  Key  iii.  20.  yil  First  reason  . .  collected 
from  the  illatiue  partiale  tlunjore.  1647  FABI-. 
ii.  23  Which  word  is  not  causal,  but  illative,  a  1703 
Ik  RKm  On  X.  'J'.,  il,-!'.  ii.  Pref.,  Our  apostle  draws  an  in- 
ference . .  as  appears  by  the  illative  particle  '  therefore  '  at  the 
head  of  the  first  verse.  1864  I!  ''ii-  *~o  Con- 

nected by  an  illative  particle,  teC'iitst',  then,  // 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  arising  from,  an  ink 
or  illation  ;  inferential. 

1637  Gil-LESPtE  Eng.  Pflp.  Cercm.  IV.  viii  40  The  pro- 
mifisorie  part  is  illative  upon  and  relative  unto  the  nntttLT 
of  the  assertorie  part.  .1 1716  S 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  Ijetween  a  mere  illative 
necessity.  >\!..  n!y  in  the  lot;;  nce^of 

one  thing  upon  another,  and   betweei.  i-ssity 

[etc.).     1864  HOWK\  Lnfic  vi.  156  Logic  takes  notice  only 
of  what  is  called  illative  Conversion,   in   which  th. 
vertend  and  the  Converse  must  either  both  be  true,  or  both 
In    false,  together.     Thus  the  Conversion  of  No  A 
into  A'o  Ii  is  A.  is  illative 

.'.',  into  Some  />'  nr,  not  A.  is  not  illative. 

3.  Of    or    pertaining   to    illation   or    inference ; 
characterized  by  illation. 

1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assnitlx.  §  3.  354  The  fi- 
at talent,  which  1  call  the  Rati 

parallel  to plironesis  in  i:ondiKt. 

Fine  Arts.  1876  L.  CAMPBELL  in  Ctmtaup.  Re-.:  June  101 
The  English  idiom  is  neithtr  adversative  nor  illative  in  the 
same  degree  with  the  Greek. 

t  B.  sb.     1.  An  illative  particle.  Obs. 
1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  r>u  t.  K.  A  Conn 


ILLATIVELY. 

Illatiues,  a>,  nssi,  so.  1659  °-  WALKER  Instruct.  Oratory 
102  Such  illatives  omitted,  .cause  much  ambiguity. 

f2.  An  illative  clause.   Obs. 

,$0^  TOOKER  Ftibr.  Church  39  My  Illative  therfore  is,  the 
Bishop.. did  call  other  Ministers  into  a  part  of  the  Charge. 
,5gr  JKR.  TAYLOR  Cli-rns  Doin.  13  This  discourse  was 
occasioned  by  our  Saviours  illative :  All  power  is  given 
me,  goe  yee  therefore  and  t' 

Hence  Illa'tively  adv.,  in  the  way  of  inference. 

1655  Bp.  RICHARDSON  On  O.  Test.  434  Most  commonly 
taken  illatively.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  n.  ii.  §  4  (1836)  78 
Every  proposition  may  be  illatively  converted. 

•f  Illa'trate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  illatrut-, 
ppl.  stem  of  illatrarc  .rare),  f.  il-  ' .IL-1)  +  latrare 
to  bark.]  '  To  scoffe  or  barke  at  a  thing '  (Cockeram 
1623).  Hence  tlllatra'tion,  '  a  barking  against 
one'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Illaudable  (ilg'dab'1),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  illaitdii- 
bilis :  see  IL-2  and  LAUDABLE.]  Not  laudable ; 
unworthy  of  praise  or  commendation. 

1589  PUTTF.NHAM  F.ng.  roesie  i.  xvi.  (Arb.)  50  The  had 
and  illawdable  parts  of  all  estates  and  degrees  were  taxed 
by  the  Poets  in  one  sort  or  an  other.  1670  MILTON  Hist. 
Eiif.  v.  Wks.  (1851)  230  His  actions  are  diversly  reported, 
by  Huntingdon  not  thought  illaudable.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grand/son  11781)  II.  xxviii.  259  Young  Ladies  are  too  apt 
to  make  secrets  of  a  passion  that  is  not  in  itself  illaudable. 
1828  CARLVLE  II  'erufr  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  1 .  102  Grounded 
on  no  wicked  or  even  illaudable  motive. 

Hence  Illau'dably  adv.,    in   a   way  not   to   be 

praised,  rare. 

17..  BROOMF.  J.i,  It  is  natural  for  people  to  form,  not 
illaudably,  too  favourable  a  judgment  of  their  own  country. 
1888  Scott.  Leader  14  July  4  The  miles  gloriosus  whom  he 
has  illaudably  encountered. 

Illauda'tion.  rare.  [f.  IL-Z  +  LAUDATION  : 
cf.  K.  illaudation  (.in  Godefroy).]  The  opposite  of 
laudation ;  censure. 

1848  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIV.  503  The  temper  of  direct 
praise  is  always  wholly  genial ;  that  of  lauding  by  illauda- 
tion has  in  it  perforce  an  ungenial  element. 

Illaudatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  lL-2  + LAUDATORY.] 
Not  laudatory  ;  not  characterized  by  praising. 

1845  Biackiu.  Mag.  LVII.  787  Unqualified  praise  from  the 
illaudatory  pen  of  Ritson. 

||  Illau-n.  Irish,  [ad.  Ir.  eilcdn,  oilcan  (prob. 
ad.  ON.  cyland,  fylaiid ..]  An  islet. 

1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  321  Tiny  illauns  and  carrigeens, 
which  barely  afford  a  foothold  to  the  passing  gull.  1895  i  cjtfi 
Cent.  Mar.  422  Their  curraghs  were  cast  ashore  and  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  illaun. 

I'11-being.  nonce-u'J.  [(.  ILL  adv.  +  BEING 
vbl.  sb.]  '  111 '  or  unprosperous  condition ;  em- 
ployed as  the  antithesis  of  •well-being. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  v.  (1872)  178  The  test  of  vital  well- 
being  or  illbeing  to  a  generation.  1884  H.  SPENCER  Man 
v.  Slate  113  Philanthropists  . .  insuring  the  future  ill-being 
of  men  while  eagerly  pursuing  their  present  well-being. 

I'11-belo-ved  (.see  ILL-  III),  a.  [f.  ILL  adv.  + 
BELOVED.]  Not  well-beloved;  not  beloved;  dis- 
liked. 

1546  BALE  5V/.  Wks.  (1849!  182  They  are  not  so  ill-beloved 
of  their  country  merchants.  l6zz  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's 
Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  147  There  is  not  a  man  ..  that  hath  so 
bad  a  name,  or  is  so  ill  belou'd,  as  he  is.  1785  J.  TRUSLF.R 
Mod.  Times  II.  169  There  is  seldom  a  person  dies  that  is  so 
ill-beloved,  but  [etc.).  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xlv,  His 
ill-beloved  nephew. 

Ill  blood,  i-ll.-bloo'd.  [See  ILL  a.  2,  BLOOD 
sb.  5  ;  cf.  bad  blood,  BAD  6.]  Unfriendly  or  angry 
feeling,  animosity  ;  strife. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  178  Finding  this.. might  breed 
ill  bloud.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  I.  iii.  121  It  was  fear'd 
this  . .  would  have  bred  ill  blood.  1703  BURCHETT  Naral 
Trans.  III.  xvii.  117201  365  This  Action  ..  bred  ill  Blood 
between  him  and  Raleigh.  1809  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  "}. 
Villiers  19  May  in  Gurw.  Desp.  IV.  346  The  embarrass, 
ment  and  ill-blood  which  it  occasions.  1844  DICKENS  Marl. 
C/iuz.  ii,  Don't  let  there  be  any  ill-blood  between  us,  pray. 

ril-bO-ding,  a.  [ILL-  2.]  That  bodes  or 
portends  evil ;  of  evil  omen. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  l'I,  iv.  v.  6  Malignant  and  ill- 
heading  Starres.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851)  45  There 
cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  signe  to  a  Nation.  1720 
WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  Cod  II.  xxviii.  740  Unhappy 
Time '.  Ill-boding  hours  !  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  101 
Dogs  ill-omened,  and  ill-boding  birds,  Afforded  presages. 

Ill-boned,  -born :  see  ILL-  B. 

I-11-bre-d,  a.  [f.  ILL  adv.  +  BRED  ppl.  a.1] 
Badly  brought  up ;  characterized  by  ill  breeding, 
unmannerly,  rude.  (Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.) 

l6aa  MABBE  tr.  Alemaifs  Guzman  eCAlf.  I.  v.  130,  I  was 
not  so  ill  bred,  but  -that  I  knew . .  when  it  was  lawfull  for  me 
tospeake.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trim.  15  Some  Dutch- 
ill-bred  Sayler.  1673  (R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Rek.  39  These 
Arminians  are  the  rudest  ill  bred'st  persons,  t- 1704  Pul'>R 
Henry  f,  Emma  462  The  ill-bred  question,  and  the  lew  d 
reply.  1834  LVTTON  Pompeii  i.  i,  An  ostentatious,  bustling, 
ill-bred  fellow.  1891  E.  REEVES  Homru.<ard  Round  311  [In 
Spain]  H  is  not  considered  ill-bred  to  stare  at  ladies. 

Ill  breeding,  i-11-bree'ding.  [ILL  a.+ 
BREEDING  vbl.  s/>.]  Bad  or  inferior  breeding  or 
bringing  up  ;  hence,  Bad  manners,  rudeness. 

1800  MRS   HKKVEY  Mmirtray  Fam.  II.  136  Declamations 
against  the  ill-breeding  of  modern  young  men.    1819 
•)nan  I.  clxxiv,  To  say  the  b.'st,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding. 

Ill-coloured,  -ored  [HiktHwd),  a.  [f.  ILL  a 

+  COLOUR  sb.  +  -ED-;  or  f.  ILL  adv.  +  etlovrta, 
pa.  pple.  of  Coi."f)i  ?'•] 
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1.  Having  a  bad,  unpleasant,  or  inferior  colour. 
1435  MISVN  Fire  of  Love  78  Noyd  &  disesyd,  wonedyd  & 

ill-Lolorde.  1711  U'odroiu  Ctrrr.  11843)  IL  581  He-. is 
turned  blue  and  ill-coloured.  1748  Alisons  I'oj'.  n.  viii. 
219  If  the  bottom  be  muddy,  the  pearl  is  dark  and  ill- 
il.  1x1776  R.  JAMES  Dissert.  Fevers  (1778)24  Ill- 
coloured  spots  all  over  him. 

2.  fig.  Having  an  evil  appearance ;  that  does  not 
'  look  well '. 

1631  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  12  Some  things,  .if  they  be  not 
evir,  yet  are   ill-coloured,  .and  carry  in   their 
resemblance  or  appearance  of  evil. 

3.  Badly  coloured  or  painted. 

1749  BERKELEY  Let.  to  Prior  2  Feb.  in  Fraser  Life  viii. 
(1871)  319  The  third  is  a  copy,  and  ill-coloured. 

Illcome  (i'lkz>m),<r.  rare.  [f.  ILL  adv.  +  COMR 
pa.  ///£.]  Unfortunately  come  or  arrived :  not 
welcome. 

1579  J.  STI-UBF.S  Gaping  Cnl/Cii],  A  most  illcome  guesl 
therefore,  a  1592  GREENE  George  n  Gn  cue  Wks.  (I: 
264  K.  James.  My  Lord  of  Kendal,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  court.  A".  Edio.  Nay,  hut  ill-come  as  it  falls  out  now. 
1875  .Ithcn.rnm  21  Aug.  237/3  Always  welcome,  and  as 
often  illcome. 

Ill-conditioned  (H|k<5ndiJ;>nd),  a.  [f.  ill 
condition  +  -KD^.]  Having  bad  '  conditions '  or 
qualities;  of  an  evil  disposition  ;  in  a  bad  condition 
or  state.  In  Geometry,  applied  to  a  triangle  which 
has  very  unequal  angles,  such  as  that  by  which 
a  star's  parallax  is  determined. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  H'orlii  in.  ,1634)  5  His  owne  sonne.. 
being  an  ill  conditioned  Boy.  1694  SALMON  Bates'  Disp. 
(1713)  678/1  Gun-shot  Wounds,  and  other  malign  and  ill 
condition'd  Ulcers.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  lY.  6  May 
Let.  i,  That  a  woman,  .should  place  her  affection  upon 
such  an  ugly,  ill-conditioned  cur.  1796  C.  MARSHALL 
Garden,  viii.  (1813)  107  When  roots  reach  a  weak,  ill- 
conditioned  soil  the  trees  must  fail.  1850  MRS.  JAMESON 
Leg.  Monast.  Crd.  (1863)  386  This  woman  also  proved  ill- 
conditioned  and  thankless.  1897  ALI.RUTT  Syst.  Meet.  III. 
911  Peritonitis,  .of  an  ill-conditioned  kind. 

Hence  Ill-condi'tionedness,  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  ill-conditioned. 

1866  Miss  MUI.OCK  Noble  Life  v.  76  Ill-health,  ill-humour 
and  ill-conditionedness  of  every  sort.  1875  TAIT  in  (/./. 
//  'ortis  No.  I.  21  The  ill-conditionedness  of  the  triangle. 

Hi-content,  -convenient,  -eustomed,  etc. : 
see  ILL-  B. 

Illd,  obs.  f.  tiled,  from  ILL  v. 

I:ll-dee-dy,  a.  Now  Sc.  Also  6  evil-deedy 
(see  note  under  ILL  a.\  [f.  ill  deed  +  -T1:  cf. 
1  )]-:i:nv  a.']  Given  to  evil  deeds,  mischievous. 

CH&0  Tmvncley  Myst.  xxx.  574  Riche  and  ille-dedy, 
Gederand  and  gredy.  1533  LYNDESAY  Satyre  4028  Luke 
quhat  it  is  to  be  evil-deidie.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot. 
11821)  I.  58  He  favourit  evill  dedy  men.  1728  RAMSAY 
Anacreontic  on  /.one,  Cupid,  that  ill-deedy  gent.  1824 
SCOTT  Rctigauntlet  ch.  vii,  Where  that  ill-deedy  hempy  is. 

Ill-deserver,  -deserving  :  see  ILL-  B. 
Ill-disposed  (i'l|dispo"-zd),  a.     [f.  ILL  adv.  + 

DISPOSED.] 

1.  Having  a  bad  disposition  ;  disposed  to  evil  or 
harm;  immoral,  wicked  ;  malignant,  malevolent; 
tmpropilious. 

1432-50  tr.  Hifdeii  (Rolls)  II.  367  The  ylle  disposede 
woman.  1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  «•  Lim.  Mm.  xvi.  (1885) 
149  Yll  dysposed  emperours  ..  had  slayn  gretc  parte  off  be 
senatours.  1622  Bp.  ANDREWES  Sermons,  If  rugged_or 
uneven  the  way,  if  the  weather  ill-disposed.  1800  Asiat. 
Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.  Tr.  181/1  The  country  towards  Bhopaul- 
puttun  was  so  ill-disposed  towards  us.  1863  BARING-GOULD 
Iceland  249  A  hard-hearted  ill-disposed  fellow. 

1 2.  In  a  bad  state  of  health ;  nnwell,  indisposed. 

1600  HAKH  VT  Voy.  III.  660  We  lost  not  any  one,  nor 
had  one  ill  disposed  to  my  knowledge,  c  1645  HOWELL 
/,.•//.  I.  v.  xxxv,  My  Lord  of  Sunderland  is  still  ill  dispos  d. 

3.  Badly  disposed  or  arranged. 

1726  LEONI  Designs  Pref.  1/2  Ill-disposed  and  mis-matched 
Scraps  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Amcr.  ,178.0  III.  214  The 
apartments. .  were  ill-disposed,  and  afforded  little  accommo- 
dation. 

4.  Not  disposed  (to  do  something)  ;  disinclined. 
1771  GOLDSM.  1/ist.  Lug.  xlvii.  IV.  307  The  people . .  were 

never  so  ill  disposed  to  receive  him,  as  at  the  very  time  he 
pitched  upon  to  make  a  descent. 

Hence  Ill-dispo'sedness  (-ednes),  state  or  quality 
of  being  ill-disposed. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  (1686)  Ded.,  The  ignorance  and 
ill-disposedness  of  some  cavillers  that  taxed  this  course. 

Ill-doer,  -doing:  see  ILL-  2. 

Hi-ease :  see  ILL  a.  9. 

t  Illecebra'tiOJl.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
late  L.  illccebrare  to  entice,  allure,  f.  illtctbra: 
see  IiLECEimors.]  The  action  of  alluring  ;  entice- 
ment, allurement. 


f  pic. 

'  iilecebro-se,  a.     [See  next.]     '  Full  of  allure- 
ments, very  inticing '  (Bailey  vol.  II,  I?2""1- 
tlHe-cebrous,  «.   Obs.    [ad.  L.  (ante- and 

post-classical)  illecebresus,  f.  illecebra  charm,  lure-, 
enticement,  f.  illidre  to  entice  ^see  ILLECT).]  Alltu- 
infr,  enticing,  attractive. 

,53,  F.I.VOT   G«r.  i.   vii.  The  illecebrous   dilect, 
Vcmis.     1586  W.  WKBDK  Kng.  Foctne  I  Arb.)  4; 


ILLEGIBLY. 

cibrous  worker  and  indentions,  as  among  them  ..  m 

•-.      1599  K.    IJNi.EIF  A  '.\,  /•;'<  ttt»r   K.  ij,    1' 
v>>  ith    the    illecebrous    blandishments  thereof.       1656 
!i  or  alluretll. 

I'lleck,  sb.  ?  Obs.  A  name  in  Cornwall  of  ft  fish, 

the  gemmous  dragonet,  Callionymtts  lyra. 

1602  CARF.W  Cornwall  32  a,  Of  flat  [fish  there  are]  Brets, 
Turbcis,  Dories,  Illeclc,  Tub  [etc.].  1880  H'tst  Corniv. 
Gfoss.,  I/liclet  cllick,  the  red  gurnard. 

tllle'Ct,  v,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  i/fat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  illiccrc  to  allure,  entice,  f.  ;/-  (!L-  1 )  +  *lacfre  to 
entice:  cf.  ALLECT.]  trans.  Tu  allure,  entice. 

1519  S.  FISH  Suf>plic.  Btggers  6  Had  not  theyre  super- 
fluous rychesse  illected  theym  to  vnclene  lust  and  ydel- 
nesse.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  vli,  It  were  therefore  bettt-i  ; 
no  musike  were  taughte  to  a  noble  man,  than  . .  he  shuld. . 
l.y  i  hat  be  illected  to  wantonnesse.  1534  MORE  On  thf 
rassion  \Vks.  1315/1  Into  the  fleshly  body  can  the  deuyll 
enter,  .to  illecte  styrre  and  drawe  vs  to  his  \mr\ 

Hence  f  Illecta-tion  [late  L.  illectaiio},  allure- 
mcnt,  enticement;  fllle'ctive  a.,  attractive,  en- 
ticing; sb,  an  enticing  agent. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrotn.  269  Carpocrates.  .practised,  .all 
other  machinations,  malignations,  inductions,  illectaii 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Illcctive,  Allurement,  Inticemtnt. 

Illegal  U^'gal),  a-  [a.  Y.  illegal  (i4thc.)  or  ad. 
med.L.  illcgalis,  f.  il-  (lL-2)  +  legalis  LEGAL.]  Not 
legal  or  lawful ;  contrary  to,  or  forbidden  by,  law. 

1626  [implied  in  ILLEGAL  NESS].  1639  FULLER  Holy  War 
n.  viii.  (1647)  54  Gibellinus  ..  concluded  the  election  of 
Ebremarus  to  be  illegal!  and  void,  a  1654  SELDEN  Table-t. 
(Arb.)  75  In  all  times  the  Princes  in  England  have  done 
something  illegal,  to  get  money.  1769  Junins  Lett.  xxxv. 
i66They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal.  1817  W.  SELWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  925  Intended  for  carrying  on 
an  illegal  commerce.  1855  MACALXAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV. 
605  To  print  such  a  tract  without  the  approbation  of  the 
licenser  was  illegal. 

f  b.  Lawless,  irregular.   Obs.  rare. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archil.  20  How  preferable 
the  Beauties  of  ancient  Architecture  are  to  the  illegal  Prac- 
tices of  our  modern  Builders. 

Illegality  (ilzgae-liti).  [ad.F.##jB/ft?(l4the.): 

see  prec.  and  -ITY.] 

1.   The  quality  or  condition  of  being  illegal. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xx.  (1647)  70  The  illegality  of 
Ins  election  was  rectified.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.  n. 
§  72  Mr.  Hambden  the  most  Popular  man  in  the  House, 
and  the  same  who  had  defended  the  Suit  against  the  King 
in  his  own  Name,  upon  the  Illegality  of  Ship-money.  1691 
T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  AV:i/  ln-'£nt.  p.  Ixxii,  The  illegality  of 
granting  Forfeitures  before  Conviction  is  now  out  of  fashion. 
1771  BURKE  Sf.  on  Middlesex  Elect.  \Yks.  1877  VI.  131 
How  long  the  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illegality  of 
our  judgments.  1840  THIRLWAI.L  Greece  VII.  Ivi.  136  The 
charge  of  illegality  was  well  grounded. 

b.  An  instance  of  this,  an  illegal  act  or  practice. 

1898  Daily  Nevis  22  June  7/1  Bishops  must  ..  deal  with 
ritualistic  illegalities  within  their  diocese. 

t  2.   =  ILLEGITIMACY.  Obs.  rare. 

1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  iii,  She  took  the  child  in  her 
arms,  without  any  apparent  disgust  at  the  illegality  of  its 
birth. 

Illegalize  (ilf  galaiz),  v.  [f.  ILLEGAL  a.  +  -m:.] 
trans.  To  render  illegal. 

1818  in  TODD.  1866  Cosmopolitan  28  Apr.  472/2  The 
official  presence  of  representatives  from  the  bogus  State  of 
Western  Virginia  illegalises  its  functions. 

Illegally  (ilrgali),  adv.  [f.  ILLEGAL  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  illegal  manner. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  iv.  2.1  The  reformed  ..  being 


she  [the  mother;  was  illegally  removed.  1884  Law  Times 
Rep.  LI.  335/2  A  police  constable  procured  a  warrant  to  be 
illegally  issued  without  a  written  information  on  oath. 

Ille'galneSS.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  - 
ILLEGALITY. 

1626  Impeachm.  Dk.  Buckhm.  (Camdeni  69  The  Article.  . 
touching  the  illegalness  of  embarguing.  1717  in  RutCI 


ng  the  illeg 
vol.  II  :  whence  in  later  Diets. 


ILLEGIBLE  a.  : 


.  . 

Illegibility  (iledjibi-Uti).    [f.  ILLE 
see  -ITY.]     The  quality  of  being  illegible. 

1818  TODD,  Illegibility,  incapability  of  being  read.     1853 
MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  II.  219  My  hand  shakes  so,  you  must 


iile-d^ib'l),  a.  [f.  lL-2  +  LEGIBLE.] 
Not  legible,  that  cannot  be  read  ;  esp.  of  written 
characters  :  Undecipherable. 

ri6is  P.  GORDON  Barbonr's  fit-nee  Pref.,  It  was  an  old 
tome,  almost  inlegeable  in  manie  places.]  1640  HOWELL 
Doctona's  Gr.  (1645)  55  The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all 
over  the  writings  and  so  defaced  them  that  they  were  made 
altogether  illegible.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  AW.  forest 
i.v  Here  several  pages  of  the  manuscript  were  .  .  totally 
illegible.  1851  Rt  SKIS  Mod.  rain.'.  I.  Pref.  to  2nd  ed.  33 
It  is  no  excuse  for  illegible  writing,  that  there  are  persons 
who  could  not  have  read  it  had  it  been  plain.  1866  G. 
MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  fftigU.  v.  (1878)  58  Mrs.  Oldcastle  s 
face,  .was  illegible. 

t  b.  Unreadable,  because  of  language  or  matter. 

1756  Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  37/2  Let  p! 

for  authors  boast,  The  most  illegible  esteem  the  most.  i8u 
IKFIRFV  Let.  in  Ld.  Cockburn  l.iff  II.  I 
Harlowe  and  Sir  C.  Grandison  nwi:  all  their  attraction  to 
their  length  ;  .  .an  abstract  of  either  would  be  illegible.  1818 
F.Jin.  fit~:  XLVII.  203  Sir  Michael  Scott,  again-licing  all 
,  witchcraft,  and  mystery—  is  absolutely  ii: 

Hence  Ille'gfbly  adv  .,  in  aa  illegii 

1818  in  TODD.  1860  MOTLF.V  Kctherl.  (1868)  1.  i.  2  The 
diligent  old  man.  .could  write  so  illegibly. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 

Illegitimacy  (il/il^i-timasi).  [f.  ILLEGITIMATE: 
see  -AC  v.]  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being 
illegitimate  ;  J/<Y.  bastardy. 

1680  WOOL.  Life    O.  H.  S.    II.  493  The  King's  declaration 

concerning   the    illegitimacie    of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

1751    EARL  ORRERY   Remarks   Swift  (1752)   5  The  other 

mcerning  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  is  equally 

:  sties'  Serv.  I.  80  His  mother  had 

addressed  him  . .  by  an  epithet  referring  to  his  illegitimacy. 

1882-3  SCHAFF    Encycl.   Relig.    A"«t>:c/.    2412  i    11 

fully   aware   of  its    illegitimacy  . .  as    doctrinal    evidence. 

1898  F.  HALL  in  Nati  *  [N.  Y.)  LX VI.  341/1  The  [alleged] 

rimacy  of  [the  expression]  in  our  midst. 

Illegitimate  (ih'dji-tim/t),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  ille- 
gitim-us  ;,see  ILLEGITIME),  after  LEGITIMATE  a.] 

1.  Not    legitimate,    not    in    accordance   with  or 
authorized    by   law  ;    unauthorized,   unwarranted  ; 
spurious;  irregular,  improper. 

1645  MILTON  Titrach.  (1851)  r94  Who  shall  judge  of 
public  honesty?  the  Law  of  God  ..or  the  illegitimat  Law 
of  Monks  and  Canonists?  1790  BURKE  Fr.  . 
117  A  thing  not  only  vicious  in  itself,  but ..  rendering  our 
whole  government  absolutely  illegitimate,  and  not  at  all 
better  than  a  downright  usurpation.  1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS 
John  Bapt.  in.  i.  132  Illegitimate  aspirants  to  the  prophetic 
and  priestly  offices.  1876  TREVELYAN  JIaeaulay  I.  v.  281 
A  living  embodiment .  .of  illegitimate  curiosity. 

2.  spec.    a.  Not    born   in   lawful   wedlock ;    not 
recognized  by  law  as  lawful  offspring ;   spurious, 
bastard.     (The  earliest  sense  in  Lng.) 

1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  §  3  Elysabeth  the  kynges 
doughter  illegytlimate  borne  vnder  the  same  mariage. 
'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Potions  i.  v.  72  Ther  is  no 
child  emon^  them,  though  it  be  borne  of  a  bought  woman 
slaue,  that  is  compted  illegitimate.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  A>  c>. 
y.  vii.  18, 1  am  a  Bastard  begot,  Bastard  instructed,  Bastard 
in  minde,  Bastard  in  valour,  in  euery  thing  illegitimate. 
1827  JARMAN  Powell's  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  343  The  testator 
having  four  children,  three  legitimate  and  one  illegitimate, 
(the  latter  being  the  child  of  himself  and  his  wife  born 
before  their  marriage).  1879  FROUDE  Cxsar  xii.  152  There 
is  no  record  of  any  illegitimate  children. 

b.  Not  in  accordance  with  rule  or  reason  ;  not 
correctly  deduced  or  inferred. 

1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  in.  iv.  50  O  illegitimate  construc- 
tion !  I  scorne  that  with  my  heeles.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst. 
Iniq.,  Apol.  513,  I  propound  all  these  waies  of  division  as 
false  and  illegitimate.  1773  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §  4. 
82  As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Aristotle  has  taken  the 
labour  to  try  and  condemn  them.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii. 
184  Throwing  out  at  once  all  [the  Syllogistic  forms]  that 
are  illegitimate. 

C.  Naturally  or  physiologically  abnormal.  By 
Darwin  applied  to  the  irregular  or  abnormal 
fertilization  of  plants. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  334,  I  call  that  a  lawfull  or 
legitimate  birth  which  commeth  in  due  time,  &  that 
illigitimate  which  happeneth  before  or  after  the  due  time. 
1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Aiiim.  A>  Min.  4ir  The  scirrhus  thereof 
..if  it  be  illegitimate  and  degenerat  into  a  cancer;  it's 
cured,  by  universal  evacuation.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.tr  PI. 
xviii.  II.  166  The  illegitimate  unions  of  reciprocally  dimor- 
phic or  trimprphic  plants.  1875  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  xix.  II.  166 
These  illegitimate  plants,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  not 
fully  fertile. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  bastard,  b.  One  whose  position 
is  viewed  as  in  some  way  illegitimate. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reh.  47  Some  of  your  papers 
may  ..  dye  the  common  death  of  illegitimates.  1828  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  108  The  legitimates, 
such  as _ have  legal  reasons  for  visiting  this  colony;  and 
the  illegitimates,  or  such  as  are  free  from  that  stigma.  1836 
(title)  The  Bar  Sinister,  or  Memoirs  of  an  Illegitimate. 
1856  J.  GLYDE  Suffolk  87,  In  1842,  the  illegitimates  were, 
in  Suffolk,  8*1  per  cent. 

Illegitimate  (il/aji-tinw't),  v.  [f.  prec. :  cf. 
LEGITIMATE  ->.]  trans.  To  declare  or  pronounce 
illegitimate  ;  to  bastardize. 

1611  COTGR.,  Morte-ittain,.  .the  succession  of,  ©restate  left 
by,  illegitimated  bastards.  1624  T.  SCOTT  Vox  Cali  7  To 
illigitimate  Don  Anthony, .  .who  was  the  first  and  neerest 
heire  vnto  that  Crowne.  a  1715  BIKNET  O'.fn  Tim,'  (1766) 
II.  84  They  were  by  Acts  of  Parliament  illegitimated.  1828 
I).  LE  MARCHANT  Rep.  Claims  Barony  Gardner  p.  xi, 
Evidence  which  the  English  law  deems  sufficient,  for  ille- 
gitimating children,  born  during  the  matrimony  of  their 
maternal  parent. 

Illegitimately  (ilMsi'tim/tli),  ado.  [f.  IL- 
LEGITIMATED. +  -LY-.]  In  an  illegitimate  manner ; 
unlawfully ;  without  authority  ;  spuriously. 

31633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  12  Lest  he  should  have  beene 
justly  cast  out  by  those  Infidels,  as  one  Illegilimatly  borne. 
1835  f'raser's  Mug.  XI.  689  This  is  illegitimately  deduced 
from  his  own  premises.  1868  DARWIN  Anim.  ff  PI.  xviii. 
II.  166  Seedlings  of  Ly thrum  Salicaria.  .raised  from  plants 
illegitimately  fertilised  by  their  own  form  pollen. 

Illegi'timatenesa.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
=  ILLEGITIMACY. 

1643-60  HEXHAM  Dutch  Diet.,  Onechtschap,  Bastardize,  or 
Illegitimatenesse.  1661  MORGAN  Sp/i.  Gentry  n.  i.  5  A  dis- 
Unction  of  illegitimatenesse  of  Birth. 

Illegitimation  [UJ3jitini/''j3n).  [f.  ILLE- 
GITIMATE a.,  after  legitimation:  cf.  obs.  F.  ille- 
gitimation  in  sense  2  (i6th  c.  in  Godefroy).] 

1.  The  action  of  declaring  illegitimate;  a  declara- 
tion of  illegitimacy. 

'553  Aft_  i  Mary  Sess.  2.  c.  i  §  2  In  which  said  tvv 
was  contained  the  illegitimations  of  your  most  noble  j" 
1588  ALLEN  Admon.  52  The  sentence  declaratory  of  Pius 
(Juintus..  against  the  said  [Queen]  Elizabeth,  .cone 
her  illegitimalion   anil    v-ur|,:,tioii    and    inhabillite    t 
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Crowne  of  England,  1622  BACON  Hen.  I'll,  28  Richard 
the  third  had  a  Resolution  ..  to  disable  their  Issues  vpon 
false  and  incompetent  Pretexts;  the  one,  of  Attainder;  the 
other,  of  Illegitimation.  1818  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
1. XX  XV 1 1.  534  To  found  his  title  to  the  crown  on  the  illegi- 
timation,  or  bastardization  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV. 

t  2.   Illegitimate  condition :    =ILLK<;ITIM.UY. 

1594  PARSONS  Confer.  Success.  \\.  vi.  134  They  prone  the 
illegitimalion  of  these  children  of  the  Ear'le  of  Hartford,  for 
that  it  could  neuer  be  lawfully  proued  that  the 
and  the  lady  Catherin  were  married.      1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
yv.tr1.  (1677)    243    To   his   ille^itimalion    he    add 
1707  I.  CRAHBBUAVHB  state  C>t.  /<>//.  n.  vi.  ipt  A  Hasten, 
or  a  Bordure  Gobonne,  or  some  Mark  of  Illegitimation. 

Illegitimatize  (ilfdji-tlm&taiz),  v.  [f.  IL- 
LEGITIMATE a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  =  ILLEGITIMATE  v. 

1811  Ctiivti.  in  Ann.  Re£.  136  Thereby  ^legitimatizing  the 
children.  1860  FROUDE  Hist.  E>ig.  VI.  xxx.  100  Until  her 
(Mary's]  accession  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
the  act  repealed  by  which  she  was  illegitimated. 

t  Illegitime,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  illfgitime 
(i5th  c.),  ad.  L.  illcgitimus.  f.  //-  (It.--)  +lfgitimus 
LEGITIMATE.]  =  ILLEGITIMATE  a. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  iv.  xxi.  (1506)234  If  he  were., 
bygame,  illegittime,  or  concubinarie.  1669  GALE  Jansenism 
72  This  Ordinance  is  neglected  by  all  as  illegitime. 

Illegrtimize,  v.  [f.  L.  illegitimus  (see  prec.) 
+  -IZE;  cf.  l?£iti»ii:e.']  trans.  «  ILI.I  GITIMATE  v. 

1856  FROVDK  //"/.  Kng.  II.  xi.  491  When  both  his 
sisters  were  illegitimized. 

Illeisrn  (i-l^iz'm).  noncc-wii.  [f.  L.  ille  that 
man,  he :  after  egoism.]  Excessive  use  of  the 
pronoun  he  (either  in  reference  to  another  person 
or  to  oneself  in  the  third  person). 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  />;>«</"(  1 8 1 8)  I.  36  For  one  piece  of 
egotism,  .there  are  fifty  that  steal  out  in  the  mask  of  tuisms 
and  ille-isms.  1817  —  Biog.  Lit.  4  An  index  expitrgatorius 
of  certain  well  known  and  ever  returning  phrases,  both 
introductory  and  transitional,  including  the  large  assort- 
ment of  modest  egotisms  and  flattering  illeisms. 

So  I'lleist,  one  who  makes  much  use  of  the  pro- 
noun lie,  or  writes  of  himself  as  he. 

1832  Black™.  Mag.  XXXII.  241  Your  intense  egotist 
cunningly  avoids  the  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  He 
is,  in  fact,  an  Ille-ist. 

tllle'pid,  a.  O/'S.  ran-",  [ad.  L.  illepidiis 
rude,  unpleasant,  f.  il-  (IL-2)  +  lepidiis  pleasant, 
graceful.  Cf.  OF.  illepide  (Godef.).]  (Seequots.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Illepid,  without  delectation  or 
Grace,  unpleasant.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Illepid,  dull  and  un- 
pleasant in  conversation. 

t  Ille'sed,  ///.  a.  Otis.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  illxs-us 
(see  ILL.ESE)  +  -Er>i.]  Uninjured,  unimpaired. 

'55"  W-  COPINGER  in  Foxe  A.  A>  HI.  (1563)  Sjr/i,  In  thys 
my  appeale  reserued  on  my  behalfe  illesed. 

Illess,  a. :  see  ILL-LESS. 

Ule-vel,  a.  nonce-tuti,     [IL-2.]     Not  level. 

1856  H.  MAYHF.W  Rhine  107  The  little  illevel  street. 

t  Ille"viable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IL-  -  +  LEVI- 
ABLE.] That  cannot  be  levied  or  collected. 

1650  in  Hale  Sheriffs  Accompts  (1683)  96  So  much  of  the 
said  Firmes  as.  .are  become  illeviable.  a  1676  HALE  Ibid. 
vii.  67  Obsolete,  illeviable  Firmes.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Illevi- 
able,  that  cannot  be  levy'd,  rais'd,  or  recover 'd,  as  An 
illeviable  DM. 

Ill-faced,  -famed,  etc. :  see  ILL-  B. 

Illfare  (i-l,fe-j).  [f.  ILL  a.  +  FARE  rf.i  7.] 
The  condition  of  faring  or  '  getting  on  '  badly ;  in- 
felicity; adversity;  the  opposite  of  welfare.  i,In 
recent  use  only  as  nonce-u<d.) 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  37680  (Cott.  Galba)  He  has  ioy  of  o(>er 
mens  ill  fare.  1474  CAXTON  Recnyell  cf  Troye  (1892)  169 
This  was  to  their  vnhapp  and  ylfare.  1640  QUARLES  A'w- 
chirid.  I.  25  It  much  conduces  to  the  dishonor  of  a  King, 
and  the  illfare  of  his  Kingdome,  to  multiply  Nobilitie. 
1871  HT.  MARTINEAU  in  Athenxnin  (1879)  31  May  695 
Thoughts  on  the  operation  of  natural  religion  on  human 
\\clf.ue  or  illfare. 

1 11-fa'ring,  a.  [f.  ILL  atlv.  +  FARING///,  a.] 
Faring  badly,  in  bad  condition  ;  ill-conditioned. 
Hence  f  Ill-fa'ringly  ativ.,  in  an  ill-conditioned 
manner. 

n  1400  Sir  Pfrc.  848  Siche  ille  farande  fare.  1580  SIDNEY 
Anailia  in.  Wks.  1725  II.  627 The  ill-faring  word  of  farewcl. 
1589  PoTTKHHAM  Kng.  Pocsie  III.  ix.  (Arb.)  169  When  I  con- 
sider  . .  how  ill  faring  the  Greeke  terme  would  sound  in  the 
English  eare.  Ibul.  in.  xxiii.  281  Another,  .spake  as  ill- 
faringly  in  this  verse. 

Ill-fated  ;i'l,f,-'-tOd:  sec  ILL-  III),  a. 

1.  Having  or  destined  to  an  evil  fate. 

1710  POPK  Windsor  For.  311  Let  softer  strains  ill-fated 
Henry  mourn.  1805  WORDSW.  Fidelity  viii,  The  day  When 
this  ill. fated  Traveller  died.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
278  Are  not  the  miserable  ill-fated?  1882  J.  T'AVLOR  Sc. 
,  niters  29  That  ill-fated  effort  to  retrieve  the  Royal 
cause. 

2.  Fraught  with  or  bringing  bad  fortune. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  I.  9  Declare,  O  Muse  !  in  what  ill- 
fated  hour  Sprung  the  fierce  strife.  1729  T.  COOKE  T,ilcs, 
Proposals,  etc.  26  In  an  illfated  Day  Philander  led  The- 
virgin  Charmer  to  the  Vi'lr: 

Ill-faur'd,  a.  Sc.   =  lLL-KAVoriiEj>,  q.v. 
tHl-favorited.rt.  Obs.  rare-1.  -  ILL-FAVO 

1579  G.  HARVEY  I.cttcr-bk.  83  The  ilfavorilid  sprites  and 
divells  that  nowe  so  truble  a'  \\orlil. 

Ill-favoured,  -ored  ^Hiff'-vajd),  a.  Also 
(.S, .  ill-faur't,  -faur(e)d,  -fawrd,  -fa'ard,  -fard. 
[f.  ILL  a.  +  FAVOI-K  rf.  y  t-  -ED-.]  Having  a  bad 
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or  unpleastng  appearance,  aspect,  or  features  ;  ill- 
looking,  uncomely.  (Chiefly  of  persons.) 

1530  PALSGR.  316/1  III  favoured,  layt.  1576  Fi 
Aim*//.  Kpist.  237  A  deformed  and  ylfavoured  bodie.  1611 
Gen.  xli.  27  The  seuen  thin  and  ill  fauoured  kine. 
1708  SWIFT  Abol.  Christianity^^.  1755  II.  i.  89  An  ill. 
favoured  nose.  1809  in  Skinner  Misc.  Poetry  109  (Jam.) 
Sae  proud's  I  am..O'  my  attempts  to  be  a  bard,  And  think 
my  muse  nae  that  ill-fawrd.  a  1810  TASNAHILL  Poems 
(1846)  80  He  had  an  ill-faur't  tawtie  face.  1840  DICKENS 
I'.arn.  Rudge  vi,  Who  is  this  ill-favoured  man? 

b.  trans/.  Offensive  (to  some  other  sense  than 
sight,  or  to  the  mind)  ;  objectionable. 

1552  LATIMER.SY™.  Z/wo/iwA.  (1562)140,  I  my  self..haue 
felt    such  an  ylfauored   vnwholesom   sauor.      1578 
Dodoens  VI.  Ixyi.  742  The  whole  plant   is   of  a  sir" 
fauoured  stinking  sauour.      1788  V.  KNOX  ff 
I.  ill.  iv.  258  These  are  vulgar,  ill-favoured  virtues.     1818 
SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xviii,  Blackguard  loons  o'  excisemen  and 
gangers,  .the  ill-fa'ard  thieves.     1865  I'a/l  MallG.  4  May  i 
Democracy  is  an  ill-favoured  word  to  English  ears. 

Ill-favouredly  (i  -lif-vajdli),  adv.  ff.  prec. 
•f  -LY2.]  In  an  ill-favoured  manner;  in  a  bad  or 
unpleasing  way  or  style. 

«545  As.  HAM  Tt'.ntf/i.  n.  (Arb.)  140  He  that  shot  ilfauour- 
edlye  shulde  be  mocked.  1644  MILTON  Artvp.  Ailo  ^t 
The  rare  morsell  . .  so  ilfavourdly  imitated  by  our  inqmM- 
turient  Bishops.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  18. 
310  Men  commonly  pronouncing  Exotick  words  ill-favour- 
edly.  1724  RAMSAY  rea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  86  Illfardly  wad 
she  crook  her  mou1. 

Ill-favonredness  (i-l|G'-vojdnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
4 -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  ill-favoured  ;  ugli- 
ness, uncomeliness,  objectionableness. 

1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Defonnitas  . .  vncomelinesse, 
ill  fauourednesse.  1571  GOI.DINO  Calvin  on  J's.  xlv.  17 
Although  the  illfavourednes  of  the  cross  darken  the  glorie 
of  the  Church  before  the  world.  1656  EARL  MONM.  . 
./X  Pamass.  220  Like  those  glass  eyes  which  squint  eyed 
people  wear  to  honest  the  iil-favouredness  of  their  faces. 
1721  BAILEY,  Deformity,  Ugliness,  Ill-favouredness. 

Ill-formed,  -friended,  etc. :  see  ILL-  B. 

t  rilfttl,  a.  O/'s.  rare.  [f.  ILL  si.  +  -FUL.]  Full 
of  evil;  harmful,  pernicious. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  tt'hitc  Dc-.-ill  38  In  many  arts,  the  more 
skilful  the  more  il-full. 

Ill-given  (i'ligi-v'n),  a.  Now  only  Sc.  Also 
ill-gi'en.  Addicted  to  evil  courses  or  conduct  ; 
'  ill-disposed,  ill-inclined,  malevolent '  (Jam.). 

ti  1568  ASCII  AM  Scholetn.  n.  (Arb.)  155  Salust  was.  .ill  geuen 
by  nature,  and  made  worse  by  bringing  vp.  1819  R. 
ANDERSON  Cumbcrld.  Ball.  159  I's  pestert  wid  an  ill-gien 
weyfe.  1866  CARI.VI.E  Remiii.  (1881)  I.  256  An  ill-given, 
unserviceable  kind  of  entity. 

Ill-got  (Higp't :  see  ILL-  III),  a.  [f.  ILL  adv.  +• 
got,  pa.  pple.  of  GET  v.]  =ne.\t. 

J593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I"/,  in.  ii.  46  Things  ill  got  had  ever 
bad  success.  1693  J.  DRVDEN,  jun.  in  LhyJen's  Juvenal x\\. 
(1697)  352  The  Fabled  Dragon  never  guarded  more  The 
Golden  Fleece,  than  he  his  ill-got  Store.  1725  POPE  Oityss. 
xiv.  107  Of  their  ill-got  spoils  possess 'd.  1753  A.  MURPHY 
Grays-Inn  Jrnl.  No.  43  f  4  According  to  the  old  Proverb, 
III  got,  111  gone.  1848  J.  A.  CAKLYLF.  tr.  Dante's  Inferno  xix, 
Keep  well  the  ill-got  money. 

Ill-gotten  (H,gf>-t'n),  a.  [f.  ILL  adv.  +  gotten, 
pa.  pple.  of  G Kr  •'.]  Gained  by  evil  means. 

1552  LATIMER  5//<  Sena.  Lord's  Pr.  in  Strm.  (1562)  40  b, 
Vll  gotten  goodes.  1668  R.  STEELE  Husbandman's  Calling 
v.  (1672)  125  The  third  heir  seldom  enjoys  ill-gotten  goods. 
a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  F.ng.  xvii.  V.  45  Is  compelled  to 
disgorge  hi-s  ill-gotten  gains. 

Hi-habited,  -hearted,  etc.  :  see  ILL-  B. 

Ill  humour,  rll-htrinoTir.  [Properly  two 
words:  ILL  a. -t-  HUMOUR  sl>.~\ 

fl.  A  disordered  or  morbid  bodily  'humour' 
(see  HUMOUR  sb.  2).  Obs. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Sclu'leiit.  ii.  (Arb.)  115  Surelie  mens  bodies 
he  not  more  full  of  ill  humors,  than  commonlie  mens 
myndes..be  full  of  fansies.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Ke_fl.  iv. 
xix.  (1848)  281  It  would  . .  breed  ill  Humours  and  Diseases. 

1 2.  An  evil  or  malignant  inclination  (Ht'MoCK  sb. 
6bX  Obs. 

1636  E.  DACRES  tr.  Alachiavers  Disc.  Livy  u.  xiii.  325 
The  Romanes  having  had  some  sent  of  this  ill  humour,  that 
had  possessed  the  Latins. 

3.  .V  disagreeable,  irascible,  or  sullen  mood  or 
frame  of  mind  (HUMOUR  sb.  5) ;  crossness,  morose- 
ness,  snllenness,  bad  temper.  (In  this  sense  often 
hyphened.) 

1748  G.  WHITE  Serm.  (MS.),  To  bear  with  the  ill  Humours 
and  Vices  of  those  from  whom  they  have  worldly  Expecta- 
tions. 1776  HENTIIAM  Fragm.  Govt.  Wks.  1838  I.  230  It  is 
with  men  that  they  are  in  ill-humour,  not  with  laws,  a  1872 
MAURICE  Friendship  Bks.  i.  11874)  21  Dean  Swift. .the  best 
and  most  perfect  specimen  of  ill-humour. 

Ill-humoured  (i'l|hi«-rosad),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-Hi-.]  Having  or  showing  ill  humour  (see prec.  3) ; 
bad-tempered,  morose. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  in.  x,  Love,  they  say.. will 
..make  illhumoured  people  good.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
i'.S.  VI.  xlix.  360  Joseph  fi  overcame  his  ill-humored 
demurs. 

Hence  I  ll-hirmcmredly  ai/v.,  in  an  ill-humour. 

1795-SEu  \KvAnecd.  ed.2)I.i7i  Marguerite  ill-humouredly 

retorted  [etc .).     1859  lmoMAlutijtlt.ll.xdx. 

;  is  the  u.se  of  parading  this  ill-humouredly? 

Ill-husband  v.  :  see  li.i.    (. 
t  Illi'able, ''.  Obs.   rare.    [f.  IL--  +  LIABLE.] 
Not  liable. 


ILLIBERAL. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  //,  cclxxviii,  That  the 
King  might  Act  secure,  and  be  Illyable  to  other  men's 
Account.  fl'i'f.,  Hen.  fl/t  cxxtli,  Whose  Station  They 
knew  Illyable,  to  any  frame  Of  Processe. 

Illiberal  viU  beral,  ill-),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  F.  illiberal 
(I4th  c.),  ad.  L.  illiberalis  mean,  sordid,  f.  il-  (Ii>-^) 
+  liberdlis  LIBERAL.] 

L  Not  befitting  or  of  the  nature  of  a  free  man  ; 
not  pertaining  to  or  acquainted  with  the  liberal 
arts  (see  LIBERAL),  without  liberal  culture,  un- 
scholarly;  ill-bred,  ungentle  manly,  unrefined;  base, 
mean,  vulgar,  rude,  sordid. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  42  Ane  Planctius,  quhilk 
wes  ane  rycht  soft  man,  Without  ingyne  or  jeopardie  in 
weir.  .Illiberal],  and  richt  seindell  wes  trew.  c  1500  MAR- 
LOWE Fcinst.  i.  35  This  study  fits  a  mercenary  drudge.. 
Too  servile  and  illiberal  for  me.  1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II. 
ii.  02  Mechanicall  &  illiberal!  crafts,  a  1619  KOTHERBY 
Attieow*  n.  i.  §  i  (1622)  172  No  Art,  neither  liberal!,  nor 
illiberall.  1641  HINDE  J,  Bnten  xxxviii.  120  To  celebr:itt: 
their  Festivals  with  such  illiberal!  plays  and  sports.  1641 
WILKTNS  Matk.  Magick  i.  ii,  (1707)  5  In  Propriety  of  Speech 
those  Employments  alone  may  be  styled  Illiberal,  which 
require  only  some  bodily  Exercise,  as  Manufactures,  Trades. 
1748  CHESTERK.  Lett.  27  Sept.,  Every  word  or  phrase  you 
..  cannot  find  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Ovid,  is  bad,  illiberal  Latin.  1751  Ibid.  18  Mar.,  Your 
hand-writing  is  one,  which  is  indeed  shamefully  bad,  and 
illiberal.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  v.  §  32.  352  Most 
of  the  youth  . .  betook  themselves  to  mechanical  or  other 
illiberal  employments.  1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  vi, 
There  should  not . .  be  a  trenchant  distinction  of  employ- 
ment, as  between.. men  of  liberal  and  illiberal  professions. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  79  No  man  will  be  allowed 
to  exercise  any  illiberal  occupation. 

transf.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  604  Serpents  have 
many  Epithets  given  unto  them,  as  illiberal,  perfidious, 
treacherous . .  and  such  like. 

2.  Not  generous  in  respect  to  the  opinions,  rights, 
or   liberty   of   others ;    narrow-minded,    bigoted ; 
opposed    to    liberal    principles    in    ecclesiastical, 
political,  or  commercial  relations. 

a  1649  CHAS.  I  (J.),  The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so 
cold,  and  their  religion  so  illiberal.  1713  STEELE  Guardian 
No.  i  f  3  The  affinity  between  all  works  which  are  beneficial 
to  mankind  is  much  nearer,  than  the  illiberal  arrogance  of 
Scholars  will.. allow.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  n.  I.  120 
Popery  . .  of  the  most  bigotted  and  illiberal  kind.  1866 
FELTON  Anc.  <*r  Mod.  Gr.  II.  x.  459  The  unwise  and  illib- 
eral policy  of  the  great  powers  [towards  Greece].  1885 
Law  Titws  10  Jan.  181/2  We  cannot,  .think  that  any  court 
would  put  so  illiberal  a  construction  upon  sect.  7. 

3.  Not  free  or  generous  in  giving  ;  stingy. 

1623  COCKKKAM,  Illiberall,  couetous,  base.  1695  WOOD- 
WARD Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  257  Earth  did  not  deal  out 
their  Nourishment  with  an  over-sparing  or  illiberal  Hand. 
1752  MASON  Elfrida  8  More  apt.  .to  err,  In  giving  mercy's 
tide  too  free  a  course,  Than  with  a  thrifty  and  illiberal 
hand  To  circumscribe  its  channel. 

4.  Comb,,  as  illiberal-minded, 

1806  Simple  Narrative  1. 21  His  imperious  illiberal-minded 
wife. 

B.  st>.  (nonce-use  from  2.)  One  who  is  not  liberal 
in  opinions,  etc. ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  Liberalism 
in  politics. 

iSiS  LADY  MORGAN'  Aittobiogr.  (1859)  i  They  all  turn  Mt>it 
Pauvre  cJietive>  into  political  capital  in  the  fund  of  IIHberals. 
1827  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann,  Reg.  112/1, 1  maybe  a  Tory,  and 
an  illiberal.  1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  I.  i.  6,  I  am  a  violent 
Illiberal;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  must  he  a  Conservative. 

Hence  Xlli'beralism,  Illi  taeralness,  illiber- 
ality,  illiberal  principles. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  llliberalness,  Niggardliness,  Un- 
bountifulness,  Meanness  of  Spirit.  1839  in  Spirit  HIctropc<t. 
Coiiserv.  Press  (1840)  II.  370  No  real  corruption,  no  real 
illiberalism,  will  be  tolerated  in  any  administration  whatever. 
1851  Blacks.-.  Mag.  Feb.  1-17  The  now  fulfilled  prophesies 
of  Illiberalism.  iS6$Sa/.  Rev.  ii  Mar.  276/1  This  slough  of 
intolerance,  and  illiberalism,  and  servility. 

Illiberality  (ilibene-liti).  [a.  F.  illiberalit<* 
(i4th  c.),  ad.  L.  illiberalitdt-em\  see  prec.  and 
-ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  illiberal  (in  the  various 
senses  of  the  adj.);  meanness;  uncharitableness ; 
niggardliness,  stinginess. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  206  To  be  re- 
covered from  illiberalitie  in  trade.  1589  PUTTENHAM  A;^. 
Pi}C'siu  i.  xx.  (Arb.)  57  Parsimonie  and  illiberalitie  are 
greater  vices  in  a  Prince  then  in  a  priuate  person.  1607-12 
BACON  Ess.t  Parents  ty  Childr.  (Arb.)  274  The  illiberalitye 
of  Parentes  in  allowance  towardes  theire  Children  is  an 
harmefull  errour.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  Pref.,  There  will 
always  be  found  a  petulance  and  illiberality  in  their  remarks. 
1831  BREWSTER  Newton  (1855)  I.  iv,  100  The  illiberality  of 
England  to  her  scientific  institutions. 

Illiberalize  -(ili-berabiz),  v.    [f.  ILLIBERAL  a, 

+  -IZE.]     trans.  To  render  illiberal. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rm.  V.  568  It  illiberalizc.s 
science.  1840  MILL  Diss.  $  Disc.,  Coleridge  (1850)  I.  464 
One  who  is  to  be  dreaded  by  Liberals  lest  he  should  illibe- 
ralize  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

Illiberally  (ili-berali),  adv.     [f.  ILLIBERAL  a. 

+  -LY-.]     In  an  illiberal  manner:  see  the  adj. 

ci6u  CHAPMAN  Iliad  in.  378  There  is  no  God  given  more 
illiberally  To  those  that  serve  thee  than  thyself.  1667 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  xiv.  F  2  One  that  had  been  bountiful 
only  upon  surprize  and  incogitancy,  illiberally  retracts  and 
contradicts  his  original  design.  1753  CHESTER*-.  Lftt. 
i  IV.  ccxcix.  19  Nineteen,  an  age  at  which  most  of 
your  countrymen  are  illiberally  getting  drunk  in  Port  at  the 
University.  1818  HALLAM  Mitt.  Ages  (1872)  I.  498  The 
spirit  of  their  administration  was  not  illiberally  exclusive. 
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t  Illice-ntiate,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  IL--  + 
LICENTIATE.]  Unlicensed. 

a  1659  Latiy  Alimony  T.  iii.  Aivb,  Tim,  Surly  Sir,  your 
design  !  //ojr.Toruine  your  Design,  illicentiatePlay-wrlght. 

t  Illice-ntious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Done  without 
license,  unlawful,  illegal. 

1621  MALVNES  Anc.  Law-Mercli.  461  Derogating  many 
illicentious  customes  which  grew  by  peruersnesse  and 
corruptnesse  of  nature. 

Illicit  (ili'sit,  ill-),  a.  Also  7  -ite.  [a.  F.  illicit^ 
(i4th  c.),  ad.  L.  illicitus,  f.  il-  (!L--)  +  licit  its  pa. 
pple.  of  licere  to  be  allowed.]  Not  authorized  or 
allowed  ;  improper,  irregular  ;  esp.  not  sanctioned 
by  law,  rule,  or  custom  ;  unlawful,  forbidden. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  viii.  390  To  purge  and  reform 
our  hearts  and  all  the  illicit  actions  and  motions  thereof. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  274  Corrupting  Christianity 
with  the  illicite  Doctrines  and  practices  of  Idolatry.  1748 
Attsons  I'oy.  I.  tx.  85  The  illicit  commerce  carried  on  to  the 
river  of  Plate.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Loud.  (ed.  3)  II.  248, 
I  am  the  offspring  of  illicit  love.  1815  European  Mag. 
LXXIII.  154  Between  the  6th  and  yth  bars,  .are  formed  two 
illicit  fifths.  1845  McCuLLoCH  Taxation  II.  x.  (1852)  365 
Illicit  distillation  is  but  little  prevalent.  1866  Gto.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  i.  (1868)  25  Interested  in  stories  of  illicit  passion. 
b.  Of  an  agent  :  That  does  something  illegal. 

1884  S.  DOWELL  Taxes  in  Eng.  IV.  i.  i.  5  [This]  enabled 
the  illicit  manufacturer  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
fair  trader. 

C.  Logic.  Illicit  process  :  that  form  of  syllogistic 
fallacy  in  which  a  term  not  distributed  in  the 
premisses  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

1827  WUATELY  Logic  88  To  infer  a  universal  conclusion 
[from  a  particular  minor  premise]  would  be  an  illicit  process 
of  the  minor.  1866  FOWLER  Induct.  Logic  (1869)  91  This 
fallacy  is  called  illicit  process  of  the  major  or  minor,  ac- 
cording as  the  term  illegitimately  distributed  in  the  con- 
clusion is  the  major  or  minor  term. 

Hence  Illi'citly  adv.,  in  an  illicit  manner.  H- 
li-citness,  unlawfulness  (Todd,  1818). 

1812  J.  HKNRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  221  Captain  Smith 
skulked  thither  illicitly.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  IV.  ii. 
§  3.  200  They  introduce  illicitly  and  unconsciously  the  idea 
of  mind.  1872  YEATS  Growth  Coitim.  225  A  more  profitable 
trade  was  illicitly  carried  on  with  the  Spanish  settlements. 

t  Hli'citotis,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  ILLICIT  + 
-ODS.]  =  ILLICIT.  Hence  f  Illi'citously  adv., 
unlawfully. 

1611  COTGR.,  lllicite,  illicitous,  vnlawfull.  I  incitement^ 
illicitously,  vnlawfully.  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xi. 
88  That  sort  of  Lottery  is.  .illicitous. 

t  riligate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  illigat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  illigare  to  fetter  :  see  next.]  trans.  To 
bind  or  fetter  ;  to  bind  with  a  spell. 

1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  1.  127  There  were  two  thus 
litigated  for  three  years  space,  and  then  reconciled,  and  had 
a  very  fine  child. 

t  Illiga'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  illigation-cm, 
n.  of  action  from  illigare  to  fetter,  entangle,  f.  z7- 
(lL-1)  +  ligare  to  bind.]  Entanglement. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxi.  205  Not  apprehend- 
ing ihe  hardship  of  others,  by  reason  of  the  Beckonings  and 
I  libations  of  pleasure.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  litigation, 
an  inwrapping,  or  intangling. 

f  Illi'jjhteil,  v.  Obs.  [app.  an  alteration  of 
ALIGHTEN  v.3,  after  illuminate,  etc.;  cf.  EN- 
LIGHTEN.] trans.  To  illuminate,  enlighten,  lit. 
sm&fg.  (Freq.  in  i/th  c.) 

1555  J.  PHILPOT  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564)  241  The 
knowledge  of  God  which  hath  illightned  your  mynde  with 
the  true  religion  of  Christ.  1592  Greene's  Groat's  H-'.  Il-'it 
Addr.,  Wit  may..  be  termed  the  worlds  goggle-eyde  Lampe, 
which  illightning  all  darkens  its  owne.  1641  HINDU  J. 
Bruen  xv.  50  This  was  the  worke  of  grace,  being  illightened 
himselfe  to  illighten  others.  1647  TRAW  Comm.  Col.  iv.  13 
A  Minister  must  be  like  the  Sun,  that.,  illighteneth  all  round 
about  it.  1693  G.  FIRMIN  Re-'.  Mr.  Jlaviss  ViiuL  ii.  15  The 
understanding  being  illightned  to  see  this  Christ. 

Hence   t  Illi-ghtened  ///.  a.,  ' 


•vbl.  sb.  ;  also  f  Illi-glitener,  an  enlightener. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  IV.  Ixxxv,  When  as  th'  illightned 
soule  discovers  cleere  Th'  abusing  shewes  of  Sense.  1629 
SIR  W.  MURE  True  Crucifixc  238  Illightened  ey 
view  the  tree  of  life.  1638  FEATLV  Traasut.  65  The  il- 
lightner  .  .  of  antiquities.  1656  JEANES  Fnln.  Christ  299 
For  the  illightning  of  any  mind,  though  never  sodarke. 

Illimitability  (ili:mitabi-liti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  illimitable  ; 
illimitablencss;  boundlessness. 

1841  Blackiv.  Mag.  L.  62  The  first  and  strongest  [impres- 
sion) the  stranger  wandering  through  London  feels,  is  the 
idea  of  illimitability.  1880  VEITCH  Dltcarta  Method 
Introd.  137  To  know  one's  own  limit  is  to  know  ones  own 

'  Illimitable  (ili-mitab'l,  ill-),  a.  (rf.)  [f.  lL-2  + 
LIMITABLE:  cf.  F.  illimitable^  That  cannot  be 
limited  or  bounded;  having  no  determinable  limits  ; 
limitless,  boundless. 


able      1725  POPE  Odyss.  XX.  75  Tost  thro'  the  void  illimit- 
able space      .805  FOSTER  Ess.  iv.  ii.   .37  The  Ul 
comprehend  the  illimitable  soul.     1840  CAKLV..E  Htrott  1. 
(,84;»  ,3  This  huge  illimitable  whirlwind  of  Force    which 
envelops  us  here.     1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Eu,,' 
75  An  illimitable  appetite. 

B.  s6.  That  which  is  illimitable  ;  an  illimitable 
thing. 


ILLIQUATED. 

1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah,  Plot-culture  35  Clean-cut  from 
out  and  off  the  illiinitiiHc.  1895  /V/.  AVv.  blonthly  M.ir. 
677,  I  see  only  unbounded  .space  and  indefinite  time,  and 
wilhin  those  i!  mile  world. 

Illrmitableiiess.  [f-  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  illimitable  ;  boundlessness. 

1845  Chr.  Kcmmibr.,  Laud  in  Mozley  Ea.  (1878)  I.  155 
Restless  illirnitableii-  i  he  age.  1866  Spectator 

17  Nov.  1282/2  \Vhen  we  apply  the  epithet  infinite  to  space 
or  time,  this  notion  of  perfection  changes  into  that  of  il- 
Umitabli 

inimitably  ^ili-mitabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-I.Y-.]  In  an  illimitable  manner ;  without  limita- 
tion or  possibility  of  limit. 

'755  JOHNSON,  inimitably.  1798  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  88 
These  [projects]  were  inimitably  extensive.  1866  Spectator 
17  Nov.  1282/2  Degrees  of  infinity,  Lc,  of  magnitudes,  each 
of  which  is  il]imilalily  large  or  small.  1879  L.  STEPHEN 
Johnson  iv.  96  He  talked  and  drank  tea  inimitably. 

t  Illrmitate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  illimitat-us, 
f.  il-  (IL--;  +llmitare  to  limit,  f.  limit-cm  LIMIT.] 
Unlimited,  unbounded. 

1602  FULHECKE  randectes  n  Alexander  the  great ..  did 
claime  a  generall  and  absolute  power  indefinite  cc  illimitate 
puer  all  men.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  197  An 
illimitate  and  boundlesse  sea.  1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb. 
SelJ-convict.  120  They  tell  us  . .  that  the  power  of  all  true 
kings  is.. absolute  and  illimitate. 

Illimitation  (ilimW'Jan).  rare.  [f.  IL-'^-H 
LIMITATION  ;  cf.  F.  illimitation.]  The  condition  or 
fact  of  being  unlimited  ;  freedom  from  limitation. 

1610  Bp.  HALL  ApoL  Brirwnists  §  23  Their  Popes  supre- 
macy, infallibility,  illimitation.  1836^7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Metaph.  (1877)  II.  xxxviii.  374  Of  these  two  repugnant 
opposites,  the  one  is  that  of  Unconditional  or  Absolute 
Limitation;  the  other  that  of  Unconditional  or  Infinite 
Illimitation. 

Illimited  (ili-mited,ill-\<z.  [f.lL-2  +  LIMITED.] 
Not  limited  ;  unlimited  ;  unbounded,  unrestrained. 

1602  FULBECKE  Ptindcctes  61  The  vnsatiable  couetousnes 
and  illimited  encroachment.  1645  E.  CAI.AMV  Indium,  agst. 
bug.  13  Some  plead  for  an  illimited  toleration  of  all  Re- 
ligions. 1738  W.  WILSON  Def.  Reform.  Princ.  Ch.  Scot  I.  v. 
(1769)  318  Tlic  King  was  obliged  to  take  a  most  illimited 
oath.  1827  AIKMAN  Hist.  Scot.  III.  iv.  467  The  illimited 
power  of  the  bishops.  1855  LYNCH  Lett,  to  Scattered  vi.  81 
Human  wrath  may  be  blind,  illimited,  or  selfish. 

Hence  Illi'mitedly  adv.,  unlimiteclly,  unbound- 
edly. Illi'mitedness,  the  quality  of  being  il- 
limited, unlimited  quality  or  degree. 

a  1614  DONNE  Biaflavaros  ^1644)  46  This  natural!  Law,  of 
Selfe-preservation  . .  doth  not  so  rigorously,  and  urgently, 
and  illimitedly  binde,  but  that  [etc.].  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  VIM.  §  86  The  absoluteness  and  illimitedness  of  his 
Commission.  1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat_.  v.  70  He  must 
exist  in  the  best  manner  illimitedly  and  infinitely.  1843 
GALI.ENGA  Italy,  Past  ft  Pr.  (1848)  I.  in  New  faith  . .  in 
the  illimitedness  of  our  human  faculties. 

Illination,  erron.  form  of  ILLINITION. 

•f  Illine,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  illine-re,  f.  il- 
(iL-l)  +  linc-re  to  smear.  Cf.  obs.  F.  illiner 
(Cotgr.).]  trans.  To  smear,  besmear. 

1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  209  A  yellow  oily  humor 
wherewith  the  passage,  .is  illined  or  smeared. 

t  Illi-neal,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  lL-2  H  Ll.NEAL.] 
Not  lineal ;  '  out  of  line  '. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Coblt-r  34  Kingdomes.  .unsound  in  their 
foundations,  illineall  in  their  superstructures. 

t  I'lling,  vM.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ILL  v.  +  -ING '.] 
a.  Evil-doing,  injuring,  harming;  speaking  ill.  b. 
Being  or  becoming  ill ;  illness. 

c  1220  Bestiary  419  [The  fox]  gelt  hem  here  billing  ra5e 
wi8  illing,  tetoggeo  and  tetire3  hem.  c  1575  BAI  K>I  K 
Practicks  (1754)600  Of  thame  that  have  spokin  with  Inglish- 
men  in  illing  of  Scotland  . .  in  tressounabill  manner.  1719 
D'URFEV  Pills  IV.  91  To  prevent  her  own  Heart's  illing. 

Ulinition  (ilinrjan).  Also  erron.  -ation.  [n. 
of  action  from  L.  illimre  (Columella,  Pliny),  late 
variant  of  illinHre  to  smear  (see  ILLINE).] 

1.  The  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or  on,  of  ointment, 
liniment,  or  the  like.      b.  concr.  That  which  is 
smeared  or  rubbed  in. 

1684  tr.  Bontfi  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  472  Upon  the  applica- 
tion or  illinition  of  any  fat  things,  presently  Pustules  arise. 
1822-34  Goad's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  257  A  flannel  shirt 
dipped  in  the  oil  . .  continues  to  be  worn,  after  fresh  illma- 
tions,  till  a  cure  is  obtained. 

2.  transf.    fa.   A   calcining  process,  in  which 
metals  were  '  anointed '  with  certain  solutions  (see 
quot.  1678).  Obs.     b.  concr.  A  thin  crust  of  extra- 
neous matter  formed  on  the  surface  of  metals;  hence, 


illinition  of  black  manganese.  1811  PINKERTON  Pctral.  I. 
;:\y,  on  broad  cloth  a  farinaceous  illinition. 

Illipsis,  erron.  for  ELLIPSIS. 

,745  p,  .  .ir.btrs  63  An  Illipsis  will  often  help 

the  Rhythmus,  by  contracting  two  Syllables  into  one,  as 
'tis,  don't :  for  il  is,  do  not. 

t  I-lliquated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-",     [f.  L.  tlli- 
qtiat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  illiquare  to  flow  into,  t.  il- 


ILLIQUATION. 

(IL-1'  +liqnarc  to  melt,  liquari  to  be  liquid,  to    ' 
flow.]     '  Melted  down  '  (Bailey  vol.  II,  i;j;  . 
t  Illiqua'tion.  Chem.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  type  *///«- 

ijnation-eni,  (.  il-  ^IL-1)  +  liquatio  melting,  Li 
mix.]     The  melting  or  infusing  of  one  substance 
into  another. 

1612  WOODALL  Sur^  Mate  Wks.  (16^3!  271  lluquat. 
the  commotion   of  terrene    bodies   with   Metalline  (as  of    ' 
Lapis  cadmia  with  cuprum)  but  so  as  each  retains  his  own    ' 
substance.     1678  PHILLIPS    ed._  4)  List  Barbarous  Words, 
llliquAtion,  an  Infusing  dry  things  into  liquid. 

t  Illrquefact,  v.    Obs.    [f.  L.  tiliqtufaet-iu 

melted,  liquefied,  f.  il-  (IL-1)  4  lijuefacliis  lique- 
fied.] trans.  To  liquefy ;  to  melt. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelkouer's  Bk.  Physicke  257,  I  Take 
Terebinthine  . .  and  illiquifactede  Hoggesgreace  . .  liquefye 
them  together.  1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1876)  15 
(D.  See  how  the  sweat  fals  from  His  bloodlesse  browc*. 
Wnich  doth  illiquefact  the  clotted  gore. 

Illiquid  ;ilrkwid,  ill-),  a.  Law.  [f.  It-2  + 
LIQUID.  Cf.  obs.  F.  ittiquide^  Of  a  right,  debt, 
or  claim  :  Not  clear  or  manifest ;  not  ascertained 
and  constituted  either  by  a  written  obligation  or 
by  a  decree  of  a  court. 

1694  LD.  FOUNTAIN-HALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Sufpl.  Decis. 
Cri.  Sfss.  (1826)  IV.  207  That  in  such  illiquid  rights,  where 
they  had  not  obtained  possession,  it  was  hard  to  put  an  cli- 
mate and  value  thereon.  1880  ML-IRHEAD  Gains  iv.  §  51 
A  sort  of  anticipatory  limitation,  commonly  called  taxation,  i 
following  on  an  illiquid  claim.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI. 
581  '2  To  ascertain  whether  the  claim  was  liquid  or  illiquid. 

I'llish,  a.  rare.  [f.  ILL  a.  +  -ISH.]  Somewhat 
ill  or  unwell ;  indisposed. 

1637  BRIAN  Pisse-Prop/i.  (1679'!  77  They  are  not  sick. .but 
are  illish  or  not  well.  1679  Trial  of  White  $  Other  Jesuits 
21,  I  saw^you  in  the  afternoon  when  you  were  a  little  illish. 

Illision  .ili'$3n,  ill-).  Now  ran.  [ad.  L.  illl- 
sian-em,  n.  of  action  f.  illldere  to  strike  or  dash 
against.]  The  action  of  striking  against  something. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1059  Clearches.. having 
set  this  downe,  that  the  vigour  and  firmitude  of  thin^, 
is  the  illision  and  smiting  of  fire.      1658  SIR  T.  BK 
Pseud.  Ep.    ed.  4)  in.  xxvii.   221  Aristotle  ..  aflirmeth  this 
sound  [humming  of  bees]  to  be  made  by  the  illision  of  an 
inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  or  little  membrane  about  the 
precinct  or  pectoral  division  of  their  body.     1855  MAYNE     ! 
Expos.  Lex.,  ////V/0, . . an  illision. 

t  Illi-te,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  illit-,  ppl.  stem 
tAillinfrt  (!LLINEI.]  trans.  To  smear,  anoint. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Reiun's  Disp.  294  Deleates  black  skars 
if  illited  with  Oxegall.  1657  Phys.  Diet.,  lllitcd,  anointed. 

Illiteracy  (.ilrterasi).  [f.  ILLITEKATE:  see 
-ACY.J  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  illiterate ; 
ignorance  of  letters ;  unlearnedness,  absence  of 
education ;  esp.  inability  to  read  and  write. 

1660  S.  FISHER  Rusticlts  Alarm  Wks.  (16791  222  They     I 
have . .  nourish'd  up  Illiteracy  itself.     1774  WARTON  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  (1775)  II.  280  To  reform  the  illiteracy  of  the 
clergy.   1781  W.  F.  MARTYN  Gcog.  Jlag.  I.  24  The  illiteracy 
of  Mahomet  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  more 
learned    associate.      1880    S.   C.    BUXTON    Hand-tk.  Pol.     '• 
Quest.  43  That  literate  voters  are  induced  to  plead  illiteracy     t 
so  that  the  briber  may  know  which  way  they  vote.     1888 
Pall  JAz//  G.  3  Sept.  7/2  Comparative  illiteracy,  as  lusted 
by  marks  instead  of  name>  in  the  registers  of  marriage. 
b.  An  error  due  to  want  of  learning. 

1723  POPK  Sliaks.  Pref.  (Jod.),  The  many  blunders  and 
illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works. 

Illit eral  (ilrteral,  ill-),   a.    rare.     [f.  IL-  -  + 

LITEKAL.]     Not  literal. 

1765  U.  DAWSON  Texts  on  Logos  251  (L.)  A  translation 
most  of  all  unexact  and  illiteral. 

Illiterate  ili-ter<?c ,.,  a.  (s/>.)  Also  6  illittu- 
rate,  6-7  illeterate,  7  illitterate.  [ad.  L.  illilte- 
rat-us  (less  correctly  illit-)  unlettered,  unwritten, 
f. il-  (II.-'-)  +  litterdtus  (lit-)  furnished  with  letters, 
learned,  liberally  educated  (see  LITERATE).] 

1.  a.  Of  persons  :  Ignorant  of  letters  or  literature  ; 
without   book-learning  or  education;   unlettered, 
unlearned  ;   spec,  (in  reference  to   census  returns, 
voting  by  ballot  papers,  etc.)  Unable  to  read,  i.  e. 
totally  illiterate. 

1556  LAUDER  Tractate  453  No  more  can  ludgis  Illitturate 
Discus  ane  mater,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  50 
Neither  [was  he]  illiterate;  for  he  was,  as  he  would  often 
professe,  a  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  there  are  of  his 
now  extant,  some  fragments  of  his  Poem.  1670  W.  CLAKKK 
Nitre  29  Every  illiterate  person  talks  of  Brimstone  in 
Lightning.  1748  CHESTF.RF.  Lett.  (1792'  II.  clii.  38  The 
word_  illiterate,  in  its  common  acceptation,  means  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  those  two  lan^ua^es  [Greek  and  Latin]. 
1826  E.  Ixyi;.r,  IS.ibylon  II.  vm.  291  The  illiterate  fisher- 
men of  Galilee  overcame  the  wit  and  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  1881  Echo  13  Jan.  1/5  The  illiterate  voter  appeared 
rather  prominently  in  the  proceed: 

b.  Of  things  :  Characterized  by  or  showing 
ignorance  of  letters,  or  absence  of  learning  or 
education ;  unlearned,  unpolished. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillemiau's  fr.Chirurg.  *  6b,  The  harsh- 
t  my  illeterate  and  rude  stile.     1621    BURTON  An.t.'. 
Mel.  I.  il.  in.  xv.  (1651)  134  The  Civil  I,:i.v  with  u^..an  illi- 
terate and  barbarous  Study.     1781  GIBBON  Dect.  ft  F.  II.  75 
^advantage  of  an   illiterate   education.      1870  MAX 
MWLLER  Se.  Relig.  (1873)  102  The.. crowd  of  bookless  or 
illiterate  religions. 

2.  In  sense  of  L.  illitteratus  :   Unfurnished  with 
letters,  not  written  upon  ;  not  expressed  in  words ; 
unwritten  :  inarticulate. 
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1645  MII.TON  Tctrach.  .18511  198  Confidently  to  those  who 
have  read  good  bookes,  and  to  those  whose  reason  is  not  an 
illiterate  booke  to  themselves  1  appcale.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
D'Aunoy's  ll'ks.  428  All  good  Council  we  refuse,  Ai: 
Illiterate  Sorrows  only  bear.  1888  E.  PEACOCK  in  Cafit. 
Htiitsek.  18  Aug.  n/i  Some  few  old  bells,  .are  without  any 
inscription,  but  these  '  illiterate '  bells  are  very-  rare. 

B.  sf>.  An  illiterate,  unlearned,  or  uneducated 
person  ;  spec,  (in  reference  to  census  or  polling 
returns,  etc.),  a  person  unable  to  read. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememh.  \.  1757  Not  as  a  weakling, 
or  illiterate.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  200  f  3  Ther 
manner  of  Competition  between  a  Man  of  Liberal  Education 
and  an  Illiterate.  1865  Pall  illall  G.  13  Sept.  4/1  We  have 
been  told  that  the  intellectual  tests  we  have  introduced  into 
our  army  will  exclude  from  it  the  dashing  illiterates  \vhose 
stunt  hearts  and  strong  thews  and  sinews  made  it  what  it 
'ider  the  Duke.  iXK-^Athenaum  3  Feb.  152/2  Regard- 
ing the  number  of  'cannot  reads '..Iowa  is  the  'banner 
State ',  having  out  of  its  total  population  but  2-4  per  cent,  of 
illiterates.  1893  Times  8  Aug.  7/3  [He]  stated  that  in  Ireland 
the  illiterates  were  21  per  cent,  of  the  electors. 

t  Illi'terated,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED'.] 
=  prec.  i. 

1589  NASHE  Prt-f.  Greene's  MtnaphoH  A  iij  b,  Our  vn- 
experienced  and  illiterated  Punies.  1621  VENNER  Tobacco 
in  Baths  of  Bathe  11650}  405  Apothecaries  and  other  base 
illiterated  Empericks. 

Illiterately,  aJv.  [f.  ILLITERATE  +  -LT  -.]  In 
an  illiterate,  unlettered,  or  unlearned  manner. 

1684  N.  S.  Crit.  Ena.  Edit.  Bible  iv.  23  Those  things.. 
with  which  the  Jews,  naif  asleep,  are  illiterately  contented. 
a  1743  SAVAGE  To  'John  Powell  47  To  unread  'squires  illite- 
rately ^a\  ;  AIIIOHL,'  the  learn'd,  as  learned  full  as  they. 

Illrterateiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  illiterate  ;  want  of 
learning  or  education  ;  illiteracy. 

1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  *,  The  illiteratenesse  and 
vamtie  of  the  Title.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV. 
\.\i\.  161  The  extreme  illiterateness  and  indocility  of  this 
maid  are  surprising.  1865  RUSKIN  Sesame  103  Childish 
illiterateness,  and  want  of  education  in  the  most  ordinary 
habits  of  thought. 

Illiterature  .ili'teratiiu".  [f.  ILLITERATE, 
after  literature.  Cf.  K.  tllitteraturt  (Littre).]  Want 
of  learning  ;  illiterateness,  illiteracy. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  i8b,  The  cause  ..  doth 
proceed  from  ignorance,  and  hath  his  beginning  from 
illiterature.  1602  WARNER  All'.  Etig.  Epit.  (1612)  399  The 
Obstinacie  and  Illiterature  of  the  shallow  people.  1^26 
AYLIFFE  Parergon  208  The  more  usual  Causes  of  this 
Deprivation  are.  .Illiterature,  or  Inabilityfor  the  Discharge 
of  that  Sacred  Function,  Irreligion  [etc.].  1844  S.  R. 
MAITI.AND  Dark  Ant  i\  Such  regal  curiosities  of  literature, 
or  illiterature,  would  have  been  highly  interesting.  1866 
/W/  Mall  G.  31  May  4  It  cannot  efface  his  antecedents  as 
a  representative  of  illiterature. 

t  Illi'tered,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  illiterate,  with 
Eng.  suffix  -ed,  as  in  lettered.}  Illiterate,  unlettered. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  9  Rude  and  illitered  men. 

t  Illrtion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *illition-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  illinlre  (see  ILLIXE).]  Smearing,  anointing. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kenan's  Disp.  318  In  drink  or  illition  it 
confers  against  the  bitings  of  Scorpions.  1855  MAYNE, 
lllitio,.  .old  term  for  the  process  of  anointing;  illition. 

Hi-judge  v. :  see  ILL-  4. 

Ill-judged  ,H|dsz> -d^d  :  see  ILL-  III),  a.  Done 
without  judgement,  injudicious,  unwise. 

1717  GARTH  Ovid's  Met.  Pref.  (1732)  ***«  ij  b.  Nor  do  I 
remember  he  has  err'd  above  once  by  ill-judg'd  Superfluity. 
1769  jftinitts  Lett.  xxxv.  155  To  pay  a  very  ill-judged  com- 
pliment. 1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1859)  4°  Recrimina- 
tion on  our  part  would  be  equally  ill-judged.  1828  TYTLER 
Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  53  An  ill-judged  economy. 

ril-ju'dging,  a.  [f.  ILL  adv.  + judging,  pres. 
pple.  of  JUDGE  v.] 

1.  Judging  adversely  or  malevolently. 

a  1715  WYCHERLEY  Consol.  Cuckolds  Wks.  (1728)  il.  166 
Injurious,  spightful,  and  ill-judging  Town.  1725  POPE  Odyss. 
xvm.  422  Thy  ill-judging  thoughts  the  brave  disgrace. 

2.  Judging   faultily   or   mistakenly ;    uncritical ; 
injudicious. 

111684  ROSCOMMON  Prospect  of  Death  iv,  To  their  ill 
Judging  Pallate  sweet.  1717  PRIOR  A'ma  i.  64  Our  ill- 
ju<!L;ing  wives  and  daughters  Mistake  small  beer  for  citron 
waters.  1838-42  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxxv.  415  This 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some 
ill-judging  orators. 

Ill-languaged,  -lettered  :  see  ILL-  B. 

Ill-less,  illess  ,i'l|li-s  .  a.  Si,  [f.  ILL  sb.  + 
•LESS.]  Free  from  ill  ;  having  no  evil  designs ; 
harmless,  innocent. 

a  1670  SPAI.DING  Trout.  Chas.  I  (1825!  I.  534  His  majestic, 
as  a  most  gracious  illess  prince,  baveing  no  mind  of  such 
plotts.  18230. \i.i  F.nta!l\.  viii.  62 The  illless  laddie.  l8*3(;. 
BEATTIE  Jamie  ll'est  in  Life  (1863 1296  Poor  ill-less  creature  ! 

ni-liking,  -lived:  see  ILL-  B. 

I  Ill-looked  (Hilu-kO,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  ill- 
lookt.  [f.  ILL  a.  +  LOOK  sb.  +  -ED-.]  Having  an 
evil  aspect  or  evil  looks ;  ill-looking,  ugly.  (Chiefly 
of  persons.) 

1636  MASSINM-:R  Bashf.  /,<>rrriu.  iii,  Ill-looked  devil.  Tie 
up  thy  bloody  tongue  !  1722  DE  FOK  Col.  Jack  11840'  7 
A  surly  ill-looked  ..boy.  1821  Scorr  Kenil-i-'.  \-\i\,  A  huge, 
ill. made  and  ill-looked  fellow. 

Ill-looking  '.'H|lu-kirj',  a.  [f.  ILL  a.  or  adv. 
+  looking,  pres.  pple.  of  LOOK  v.]  Of  evil  or  re- 
pulsive appearance,  ugly ;  the  opposite  of  good- 
looking.  i,Chiefly  of  persons.; 


ILLNESS. 

1633  FORU  Broken  //.  n.  t.  Son  of  a  cat,  ill-looking 
hounds-head.  1715  DE  FOE  f>i  p>  101 

.Strange,  ugjy,  UMOOkiltt  fellow;-.  1840  DICKENS  Barn. 
Rudgt:  vii,  She  was  not  absolutely  ill-looking. 

Hence  Ill-loo  kindness. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Lett.  (1895)  209  Laugh  in  the  faces  of 
gloom  ajid  ill-lookmgncss. 

Ill  luck,  i-11-ltl-ck.  [ILL,,  5  f  Li  CK  sl>.]  Bad 
or  unfavourable  luck ;  bad  iortune,  misfortune. 


iixs  .     wcc    unuu    ncuci     nice ic.        iyoi     IUAJJ.    u  .IKHLAY 
'/iirv  14  Sept.,  He. .had  a  run  of  ill-fuck.     1791   'G.  GAM- 
BADO' Ann,  Horsetn.  Ix.  (1809)  106  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  curb  broke.     1844  DISRAELI  Convigsby  in.  iv,  Wh<> 
aluay--  lamented  his  ill-luck. 

attrib.     1634  MILTON   Comm  845   Helping   all   urchin- 
blasts,  and  ill-luck  sign?. 


Ill-mannered  i-^marnaid),  a.  [f.  ILL  a.  + 
MANNER  sb.  +  -ED-.]  Having  or  showing  bad 
manners  ;  unmannerly,  rude.  ^Of  persons,  their 
actions,  etc.) 

1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Prh.  Prn~.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  226  Tho 
that  haue  the  fle-->shc  of  the  brestis  lytill  and  dry  bene  Hie- 
ymanerite  and  bene  lykenyd  to  apys.  1573  J.  SANFORD 
//ours  Recreat.  (1576)  175  A  faire  yong  man,  but  yll 
mannered.  1623  MASSINGER  Bondman  v.  iii,  C.  You  arc 
foul-mouthed.  A.  Ill-mannered  too.  1681  DRVDES  Span. 
Friar  v.  ii,  Curb  your  ill-mannered  zeal.  1897  Daily  AVrci 
20  May  7/1  Our  Royal  family  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  the 
well-meant,  but  at  the  same  time  ill-mannered,  homage  of 
well-dressed  crowds. 

Hence  I  U-xna'nneredly  adv.,  in  an  unmannerly 
way,  rudely.  Also  Ill-ma-nnerly  a.,  unmannerly. 

1663  PEPYS  Diary  21  Mar.,  The  worst  that  I  ever  said  was 
that  that  was  insolently  or  ill  mannerdly  spoken.  1840  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891  I.  426 Then  I  bethought  myself, '  How 
ill-mannerly  ! ' 

El-meaning,  -minded,  etc, :  see  ILL-  B. 
Ill  nature,  ill- na-ture.   [ILL  a.  +  NATURE.] 

Malevolent    disposition    or    character ;    unkindly 
feeling  ;  churlishness,  spitefulness. 

1691  WOOD  Life  25  June  (O.H.S.'  III.  365  He  was  told., 
that  a  great  deal  of  ill  nature  was  expressed  in  my  book. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  Apol.,  If  good  and  ill  nature  equally 
operated  on  mankind.  1861  DUTTON  COOK  P.  Foster's  D. 
i,  Why  need  we  barter  ill-nature  with  each  other? 

Ill-natured  (Hin^'tiuJd),  a,    [f.  prec.  +  -ED2.] 

fl.  Of  evil  or  bad  nature  or  character;  malig- 
nant. Obs. 

1645  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  \  1841)  32  Must  the  earth 
..be  sad,  because  some  ill-natured  star  is  sullen?  1665 
NEEDHAM  Medela  Medic.  261  A  good  humor,  .drawn  out  of 
the  Bodie  by  common,  ill-natur'd  Purgers.  1775  NOUKSK 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  433  The  wound.,  was  more  in- 
flamed; and  the  edges  of  it  looked  thick  and  ill-natured. 
a  1788  POTT  Chirurg,  Wks.  II.  449  An  ill-natured  fungus. 

2.  Of  evil  disposition ;  having,  or  showing, 
malevolent  character  or  feeling  ;  unkindly, churlish, 
spiteful.  (Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.' 

1635-56  COWLEV  Davidcis  \.  562  Ah  cruel  Father,  whose 
ill-natur'd  Rage  Neither  thy  Worth,  nor  Marriage  can 
asswage  1  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  Ep.  bijb,  Some 
Ignorant  and  ill-natured  men.. would  have  exposed  them 
to  contempt  and  ruine.  a  1704  T.  BKOWN  Lng.  Satire 
W'KS.  1730  I.  29  My  lord  Rochester  was  always  witty,  and 
always  very  illnatur'd.  1865  Miss  MULOCK  Christian's 
Alistake  v.  in  The  world  is  filled,  not.. with  only  bad  and 
good,  but  with  an  intermediate  race  which  is  merely  ill- 
natured.  1869  TKOLLOPE  //f  Knew  etc.  xvi.  126  People  say 
such  ill-natured  things. 

b.  Irritable  in  temper  ;  peevish,  cross.  Sc. 

1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  He  has  a  very  kind  heart ;  but  (,)  ! 
it's  hard  to  live  wi'  him,  he's  sae  ill-natured.  1843  BRTHUNE 
St.  Fireside  Stor.  80  I'm  aye  ill-natured  when  1  think  that 
you  had  some  hand  in  driving  my  I  LSI.  .friend,  from  the 
house  in  which  she  was  born  and  bred. 

Hence  I-11-na'turedly  adv.,  in  an  ill-natured 
manner  ;  I  U-iia  turedness  (rare},  churlishness. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  486  That  Soule  hath  ..  some 
jarring  ill-naturednesse.  1683  VILUERS  t,Dk.  Buckhm.)  Re- 
hearsal i.  ied.  4)  7  Phoo,  Pox,  That's  ill  nntur'dly  done 
of  'em.  1865  Comh.  3fag.  Oct.  404  After  all  they  may  not 
mean  them  ill-naturedly. 


Illness  Tims,,  [f.  ILL  a.  +  -IS-ESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  ill  (in  various  senses). 

f  1.  Bad  moral  quality,  condition,  or  character  ; 
wickedness,  depravity  ;  evil  conduct ;  badness.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusinc  261  That  we  were  consentyng  to  the 
ylnt^se  &  dysobedyence  of  Claude  ayenst  our  souerayne 
lord  naturel,  your  fader.  1553  LATIMER  Scrm.  Lincoln  ix. 
148  When  we  doe  ill,  we  shall  receiue  our  rtwarde  for  our 
ilnes.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  v.  21  Thou  . .  Art  not  without 
Ambition,  but  without  The  illne^se  should  attend  it.  1690 
NURRIS  Beatititdts  (1694)  I.  81  Besides  its  own  proper 
Illness,  'tis  farther  to  be  detested  upon  the  Scandal  of  its 
Parentage.  1718  PRIDEAUX  Connect.  O.  *r  A'.  Test.  n.  n. 
75  The  endangering  of  the  whole  Jewish  Suite  by  the 
illnt-sb  uf  liis  Conduct. 

t  2.  Unpleasantness,  disagrecableness  ;  trouble- 
someness ;  hurtfulness,  noxiousness  ;  badness.  Ohs. 

1595  MAYNARDE  Drake's  Voy.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  16  Wearied 
with  the  ilnes  of  the  waye.  1606  t,  s.v.  Incon- 

sonant ia-,  By  reason  of  their  vnaptnes  and  illnesse  of  sound, 
when  two  vowels  or  letters  can  not  be  pronounced.  1690 
LOCKK  I/itin.  L'nd.  n.  xxi. '1695)  ]42  ^>"  l^e  ^•"^;;i 
the  Night,  or  illness  of  the  Weather.  1718  BFRKKLEV  Jrnl. 
Tour  Italy  12  Apr.,  Wk-;.  1871  IV.  593  Land  flat,  marshy, 
hardly  inhabited  for  the  illness  of  the  air. 

3.  Bad  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body  (or, 
formerly,  of-oii'c  pnrt  of  it  ;  the  condition  of  being 


ILLOCABLE. 

ill  (ILL  a.  8) ;  disease,  ailment,  sickness,  malady. 
Also  with  an  and  //.  The  only  current  modern 
sense,  badness  being  now  used  in  the  other  senses.) 
1689  90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Health.  i\  Long  Life  Wks.  1731  I. 
184  Rue  is  of  excellent  LTse  for  all  Illness  of  the  Stomach. 

I6o2  Man.  1672-79    lR.)t  While  his  illness  lasted   and 

the  event  was  doubtful,  all  was  in  suspence.     1703  ROWE 
fair  Pe nit.  i.  i.  323  They  told  me  you  had  felt  some  sudden 
Illness;  Where  are  you  sick?    1776  GIBBON  Decl.  >r  F.  1. 
xiii.  392  From  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a  slow  illness.     1838  LOCK- 
HART  Scott  Ixxx,  In  the  family  circle  Sir  Walter  seldom 
spoke  of  his  illness  at  all.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  III.    , 
280  Athletes.. are  liable  to  most  dangerous  illnesses  if  they    | 
depart . .  from  their  customary  regimen. 

f  Illo'Cable,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  illccabil-is 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  marriage,  f.  il-  (IL--) 
+  locdre  to  give  in  marriage,  to  let,  hire  :  see  -BLE.] 
•That  cannot  be  hired  or  placed  out'  (Bailey  1721). 

Illocal  ..ilou-kal,  ill-),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  illocal-is,  I. 
il-  (,!L-  '•*)  +  loailis  LOCAL.] 

1.  Not  local,  having  no  place  or  location  in  space. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  <$•  Dhtls  93  They  are 
not  most  simple,  most  infinite,  illocal,  nor  omnipotent  powers. 
1678  CUUWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  v.  783  To  suppose  these 
finite  and  particular  Beings  to  be  thus  illocat  and  immove- 
able.  1893  FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.  II.  II.  iii.  355  ! 
His  miraculous  power  is  illocal  and  universal. 

t  2.  Out  of  place,  misplaced.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  ii8n)VI.  180  Not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  impertinent,  or  .if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a 
word,  which  is  lawfully  compounded)  illocal. 

Hence  Illo'cally  adv.,  in  an  illocal  manner  ; 
without  reference  to  place  or  location. 

l678CupwoRTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  776  It  is  indivisibly,  and     ! 
unm'-iltipliedly,  and  illocally,  there,  .present  with  that  which 
is  naturally  divisible,  and  multipliable,  and  in  a  place. 

Illocality  l  ilckseliti).  [f.  ILLOCAL  + -ITY.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  illocal. 

1678  CUDXVOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  783  The  Fourth  and 
Last  Objection,  against  Incorporeal  and  Vnextended  Sub- 
stance, is  from  that  Illocality,  and  Immobility,  (which  will 
follow  thereupon),  of  Humane  Souls.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  '18521  I.  310  The  notion  of  illocality  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Aristotle.  i8S7-8SEARS  Athan.  n.  viii.  (18591  178  The 
early  Lutheran  divines  . .  describe  the  Lord's  post-resurrec- 
tion body  as  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  '  impalpability, 
invisibility,  and  illocality'. 

Illo'comotive,  a.  nonce-wd.  [See  IL--.]  Not 
locomotive,  not  moving  readily. 

>83S  *v"u  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  464  To  cast  the  slough 
of  this  expensive  and  il-locomotive  humanity,  and  find 
yourself  afloat  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  of  life. 

Illogic  (ilfd^ik,  ill-),  [f.  lL-2  +  LOGIC,  after 
next.]  The  opposite  or  reverse  of  logic  ;  want  of 
logic,  illogicalness. 

1856  J.  SKEI.TON  in  Edin.  Ess.  88  An  article  pervaded  by 

the  fervid  illogic  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  mind.     1887  Fall  Mall 

li.  i  Apr.  4  There  is  . .  one  delicious  bit  of  logic — or  rather 

-in  this  morning's  chorus.     1889  Snt.   Rc~'.  7  Dec., 

The  illogic  of  the  official  position  is  clear.  _ 

Illogical  (ilp'djjikal,  ill-),  a.  [f.  IL--  +  L<><;i- 
CAL.]  Not  logical ;  devoid  of  or  contrary  to  logic  ; 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  principles  of  sound 
reasoning. 

1588  KRAI  xi;i:  t.aii'ias  Lag.  i.  xii.  56!),  Illogical!  lawyers 
who  thinke  it  a  fruitclcs  poyut  of  superfluous  curiositie  to 
understand  the  woords  of  a  mans  owne  profession.  1663 
Cow  LEV  I'erses  $  Ess.,  Shortness  o/ Life  (1661^)  137  What 
is  there  among  the  actions  of  Beasts  so  illogical  and  re- 
.  nt  to  Reason?  1788  Warburton's  Div.  Legal,  in.  iv. 
Wts.  II.  95  Though  their  principles  were  often  unnatural, 
their  conclusions  were  rarely  illogical.  1850  KINGSLEY 
Alt.  Locke  i.  (1876)  14  A  foolish  and  illogical  antipathy. 

Illogicality  A'dgikre-liti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 
Illogical  quality  or  character  ;  want  of  logic  or 
sound  reasoning,  illogicalness ;  unreasonableness. 
Also  with//,  an  in-tance  of  this. 

1830  Ma,  /.'.-".  .lAi.tr.  XXVIII.  874  The  utter  illogicality  of 
any  argument  dr.iun  from  their  misery.     1873  H.  S. 
Study  SodaL  xvi.  11877.  3y6  Tlie  illogicalities  and  absurdi- 
ties to  be  found  ..  in  current  opinions.     1882  Alhcnxuin 
15  July  72  'i  Another  instance  of  unpoetic  illogicality. 

Illogically  (ilp'dsikali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•i.Y-'.J  In  an  illogical  manner;  without  reference 
or  recourse  to  logical  reasoning. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vital.  54  They.. most  illogically 
confound  the  relations  of  agencie  and  patiencie  in  the  same 
subject.  1752  WARBt'RTON  Serin,  xiii.  Wks.  IX.  I  K.),  He 
would  infer,  and  not  illogically  on  such  a. .  Principle,  that 
(etc.].  1869  Spectator  24  July  861  The  affair,  .was  settled 
English  fashion,  illogically  and  stupidly,  but  finally. 

Illo'gicalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Illogical 
quality  or  character ;  illogicality. 

1639  HAMMOND  Serin.,  Pastors  Motto  Wks.  1683  IV.  546 
The  illogicalness  of  the  inference.  1683  O.  U.  Parish 
no  Con-'enticles  7  We  may  plainly  see  the  Illogical- 
ness  of  his  Arguing.  1890  Daily  ffevts  10  Mar.  5/3  That 
curious  illogicalness  which  the  rural  magisterial  mind  is 
sometimes  '  very  cunning  in'. 

Illogi-cian.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IL-^  +  LOGICIAN.] 
The  reverse  of  a  logician  ;  an  illogical  reasoner. 

1884  A.  HiRRi.i.i.  OHter  Dicta  Ser.  I.  182  The  baffled 
illogician,  persecuted  in  one  position,  flees  into  another. 
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[parasynth.  (. 
///  omen  +  -ED  -.]  Having  or  attended  by  bad 
omens ;  ill-starred  ;  inauspicious. 

1685  DRVDES  TlirtH.  August.  48  Soon  as  the  ill-omened 
rumour  reached  his  ear.  1738  GLOVKR  Leonitla*  n.  985 
Which  you  exact  from  these  ill-omen'd  lips.  1832 
Lumens  A.  l.  iv,  Without  the  porch.,  stuod  the  ill-omened 
traveller.  1884  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Zero  -\i,  My  blessing  might 
be  ill-omened. 

Illoricated  ilfrikrted,  ill-i.a-  Zool.  [f.  IL-- 
4  LouiCAiEi).]  \\'ithont  a  lorica  or  liard  shcll- 
like  covering.  So  Illo'ricate  a. 

1861  J.  HOGG  Microsc.  n.  ii.  (ed.  5)  294  These  are  desig 
nated  illoricated,  which  means  shell-less. 
.Illote  (il<m-t,  ill-),  a.     [ad.  L.  i/Kt-ns.']     Un- 
washed. 

1845  Foxu  HanMk.  Spain  l.  62  The  cutaneous  stucco  liy 
which  his  own  illote  carcass  is  Roman  cemented. 

Illow,  obs.  var.  of  HILLO. 

1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  ix.  186/2  We  say  ..  III.  .w, 
Illow,  there,  there  to  the  Grey-hound.. when  we  encourage 
them  to  follow  their  chase. 

Illoyal  (iloi'al,  ill-),  <r.  [f.lL-2  +  LOYAL.]  \ol 
loyal ;  unloyal,  disloyal. 

1626  in  Rushw.  Hat.  Coll.  (1659;  I.  397  The  yoke  had 
nothing  undutiful,  or  illoyal  in  it.  (-1630  App.  ibid.  1.  34 
Routs,  Riots,  illoyal  assemblies,  t  1694  nTmnv  rills 
(1719)  HI.  77  Which  made  some  call  him  Jacobite,  Or  other- 
wise  Illoyal. 

So  Illoyalty,  disloyalty. 

1882  in  Standard  25  Sept.  3/i(transl.  Let.  of  I'.ismarckl 
A  piece  of  cowardice  and  illoyalty. 

Ill-placed  (HipU'-st:  sec  ILL-  III),  a.  a. 
IJadly  placed  or  situated,  b.  Misplaced,  that  is 
'  out  of  place ',  inopportune. 

1655  H.  VAUCHAN  Site.r  Scint.  I.  Mount  o/Oli-'es  i,  Such 
ill-plac'd  wit.  1662  GERBIER  Prlnc.  14  A  P.illace,  like 
Cardinal  Wolseyes  ill-placed  one  . .  on  a  low  ground  by  the 
River  side,  a  1797  H.  WALI'OLE  Mem.  Geo.  // (18471  '•  v- 
115  Awkward  and  ill-placed  panegyrics.  '83a  I-YITOS 
Eugene  A.  I.  x,  An  ill-placed  and  ill-requited  attachment. 

Ill-scraped,  -seeming :  see  ILL-  B. 

ril-sea'SOned,  a.  a.  Badly  seasoned  or 
flavoured,  b.  Unseasonable. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-oik,  xviii.  300  Some,  his  ill-seasoml 
mouth  that  wisely  vnderstood.  1640  HABINGTON  Castani 
in.  lArb.)  138  Oreflowed  by  an  ill  season'd  raine.  1843 
JUDGE  COLERIDGE  in  Arnold's  Life  (1844)  I.  i.  20  So  acute 
a  perception  of  what  was  ill-seasoned,  or  irrelevant. 

I-11-se't,  a.     [f.  ILL  adv.  +  SET  ///.  a.] 

1.  Badly  set  or  placed ;  in  quot.  1622,  in  reference 
.    to  type-setting ;  in  quot.  i66o_/%-. 

1622  MIDDLETON  Ctuingeling  n.  i.  11653)  Civb,  Like  an 
ill  set  book,  Whose  faults  might  prove  as  big  as  half  the 
volume.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  q  Subj.  130  Ignorance,  and 
an  ill-set  Conscience,  excuseth  no  more  from  doing  what  he 
ought 

2.  'Evil-disposed,    ill-conditioned,    having    evil 

propensities '  (Jam.'!.  Sc. 

1776  C.  KF.ITH  Farmer's  I!a  xxxviii.  (Jam.),  Alild  luckie 
cries:  '  Ve're  o'er  ill  set  ;  As  ye'dhae  measure,  ye  sud  met  . 

Hi-shaped,  -shapen:  see  ILL-  B. 

Ill-sorted  (i-lisp-ited  :  see  ILL-  III),  a.  [f.  ILL 
adv.  +  sorted,  pa.  pple.  of  SOET  z;.] 

1.   I'.adly  assorted  or  arranged  ;  ill-matched. 

1691  N  ORRIS  Pract.  Disc.  217  Without  this,  the  Harmony 
of  the  Universe  would  be  very  defective,  and  its  parts  dis- 
WATTS  Logic  iv.  n.  §  3 


'upset'.  Sc. 

1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xlv,  Ve'll  be  ill-sorted  to  hear  that 
i  he's  like  to  be  in  the  prison  at  Portanferry. 

Ill-speak  v. :  see  ILL-  B. 

Ill-Starred  (H|Staud),  a.  [f.  ILL  a.  -i-  STAR  sf<. 
+  -ED-.]  Born  under,  or  having  one's  fortunes 
governed  by,  an  evil  star  (according  to  astrological 
belief) ;  unfortunate,  unlucky,  ill-fated. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  v.  ii.  272  How  dost  thou  looke  now ! 

Oh  ill-Starr'd  wench,  Pale  as  thy  Smocke.    a  1763  SHEN- 

.,  c/«  vi.   31   111-starr'd  birds,  that,  listening,  not 

admir'd.     1867  HOWELLS  Hal.  Joitm.  268  That  ill-starred 

'"  \>.  tratuf.  Of  actions,  etc. :  Disastrous. 

c  1704  PRIOR  Henry  ff  Emma  593  A  useless  sorrow,  and 


an  ill-starr'd  love.  1835  Miss  SEDGW  ICK  /.iumniits  (1873)  1. 
143  The  worst  ill  luck  in  life,  .is  an  ill-starred  marriage. 

Ill-tempered  (Hite'mpaJd),  a.  [partly  f.  ILL 
adv.  +  tempered,  pa.  pple.  of  TEMPEK  v. ;  partly 
parasynth.  f.  ill  temper  +  -ED-.] 

fl.  Having  the  'humours'  or  elements  badly 
'  tempered '  or  mixed ;  having  adisordered  'temper ' 
or  constitution;  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  dis- 
tempered; in  quot.  1 66 1,  unwholesome.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  IV.  iii.  115  When  greefe  and  blood  ill 
temper'd,  vexeth  him.  1661  LOVELI.  Hist.  Amm.f  Mm. 


ILLUDE. 

ill  lempcr'd  too.     1825  I.  NEAI.  Br,\  Jonathan  II.  f><  You 
ained,  ill-tempered,  good  for  nothing  whelp       1849 
•'.-.•;,>«  ii,  1  ,-nuld  trust  her  well  enough,  cross 
i-jmpered  as  she  is. 

Hence  Ill-te'mperedly  adv.,  in  an  ill-tempered 
manner;  1  11-te-mperednesB,  the  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  ill-tempered  \m  quot.  used  arch.  ; 
cf.  sense  I  above). 

1860  RI.SKIN  Mod.  faint.  V.  vi.  viii.  5  11  The  rugge<! 
and  ill-temperedness  (of  a  branch).     1894  K.    K.   BENSON 
Dodo  302  Remonstrate  hastily  and  ill-temperedly. 

Illth  (ilb).  [f.  ILL<<.  +  -TII.]  Used  by  and  after 
Kuskin  as  the  reverse  of  wealth  in  the  sense  of 
'well-being':  Ill-being. 

1860  KL-SKIN  Unto  this  Las!  iv.  126  As  mere  accidental 
stays  and  impediments  acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for  we 
nn^ht  to  have  a  correspondent  term)  as  'illlh'.  1886  O. 
LODGE  Inaitg.  Addr.  in  L'puot  Univ.  Cell.  Mag.  Mar._  136 
A  hundred  sovereigns  may  be  no  wealth,  but  the  direst 
illth,  to  the  drowning  wretch  in  whose  pockets  they  serve 
only  as  a  load  to  drag  him  t<>  destruction.  1889  G.  B. 
SH.UV  l-'tibian  Ess.  I.  22  tSub-heading)  '  Illth'. 

Hi-thrived,  -thriven  :  sec  ILL-  B. 

I'11-ti'med,  a.  [f-  ILL  adv.  +  timed,  pa.  pple. 
of  TIME  V.]  Badly  timed  ;  occurring  or  done  at  an 
inappropriate  time  ;  unseasonable. 

1692  I  'indication  Pref.  A  ij  b,  How  can  Zeal  for  so  good 
a  thing.  .be  ever  Ill-timed?  1725  VonOdyu.  xv.  78  The 
ill-tim'd  efforts  of  officious  love.  1791  Cow  PER  Iliad  vi.  399 
Thy  sullen  humours,  Paris,  are  ill-timed.  iBjB  TiratLWAli 
V.  93  Agesilatis  .  .  saw  that  such  severity  would  be 
now  very  ill-timed. 

Ill-tongned  (Hitorjd),  a.  [f.  ILL  a.  +  TONGUE 
si>.  +  -EU-.]  Having  an  evil  or  malicious  tongue  ; 
speaking  evil  ;  slanderous  ;  using  bad  language. 

,1  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  CXXXLX.  12  Icxl.  ill  Man  il-tunged,  ai 
spekand.  .1  1536  Calisto  f,  Hilit:  B  ij  a,  A  yll  tongyd  wrech, 
wyll  ye  not  see?  1693  CONCREVE  in  Dryden  s  Juvenal  xi. 
Note  vii,  Thersites.  An  Impudent,  Deformed,  lU-TongU  d 
Fellow.  1859  COKNWALUS  New  World  I.  215  The  most  ill- 
tongued  ruffians  that  ever  escaped  from  a  penal  settlement. 

Ill-treat  (i=l|tr«-t),  v.  [f.  ILL  adv.  +  TKEAT  v.  ; 
after  the  phrases  ill  treated,  ill  treatment  ;  cf.  ILL- 
USE.]  trans.  To  treat  badly;  to  deal  harshly, 
unkindly,  or  cruelly  with  ;  to  ill-use,  maltreat. 

[a  1704  LOCKE  ij.),  Where  men  find  themselves  ill  treated.) 


- 

)  .  P.  HOPPS  Jesus  xii.  43  They  began  to  mock  him  and  to 
ill-treat  him. 

Hence  ril-trea'ter,  one  who  ill-treats. 

1895  W.  PLATT  li'omen  94  The  illtreaters  of  women. 

tril-tu-rned  ,see  ILL-  III),  a.  Obs.  [f.  ILL 
adv.  +  tunic,!,  pa.  pple.  of  TURN  v.]  a.  Badly 
turned,  shapen,  or  expressed,  b.  Having  an  evil 
turn  of  mind,  ill-disposed. 

,i  1637  B.  JONSON  U.Horace's  Art  ofPoetry  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
737/2  He'd  bid  blot  all,  and  to  the  anvil  bring  'ihose  ill 
torn'd  verses  to  new  hammering  [dclere  j'd'ftat,  Lt  '"•'«' 
torna/os  incudi  nddere  -,'eruis}.  01704  I.OLKE  (J.),  A 
mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill  turned  confidence,  a  1715 
HCKNET  Own  Time  11753)  V.  197  The  capital  gentry  o 
Kni-land..  appeared  to  be  ill  turned  and  not  to  apprehend 
the  dangers.  1768-74  TUCKEK  Lt.  A«/..  11852)  II.  676 
Horace  directs  to  send  back  the  ill-turned  line  to  the  anvil. 

Illucidate  (il'w'sidc'tX  v.  rare.  [Formed,  after 
L.  eluddare  to  ELUCIDATE,  with  prefix  IL-1,  either 
by  phonetic  confusion  of  the  two  prefixes,  or  to 
impart  the  force  of  'on,  upon',  as  in  L.  illnccrc, 
illftminare  to  shine  on.]  trans.  To  slied  light 
upon  ;  to  make  clear,  clear  up,  elucidate. 

a  1545  BOOKDE  Prouest.  Prol.  in  Introd.  Knm'l.  (1870) 
Forewords  25  Astronomy  doth  illucydat  all  the  other 
lyberal  sciences.  1656  BLOUNT  G7»M<ar'-.,  llli'cuiate,  la 
enlighten  or  give  light,  to  cleer,  or  explicate  c'«rly.  l«33 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Dinuss.  (1852)173  I  he  instance  adduced 
to  illucidate  the  one  method.  . 

Hence  lUnclda-tion,  the  action  of  throwing  light 
upon  something  ;  Illu'cidative  a.  .tending  to  throw 
light  upon  something. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Illiicidation,  a  giving  light,  also  an  ex- 
plaimng  or  making  clear.  .848  TALFOUHU  Lamt  s  PM 
Mem.  ^ii.  256  The  following  may  .  .  be  added  to  these,  as 
illucidative  of  his  too  brief  raptures. 

Illude  (jl^'d),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  6  illud. 
[ad.  L.  illudere  to  make  sport  of,  jest  or  mock  at, 
ridicule,  occas.  to  trick,  impose  upon,  f.  il-  _!L-!)  + 
Indert  to  play.  Cf.  obs.  K  Hinder  ^ 


(ittttrt.   c\j  f  *v       v  *  ..         s\, 

t  1.  trans.  To  mock,  make  sport  of,  deride.  Ot>s. 

,,,6  LyfeSt.  Birgette  in  Myrr.  our  I.iutve  1873)  Inlrod. 
56  Where  he  was  Illudyd,  Crncyfyed  and  buryed.  «  '57> 
KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  1.  .96  Nether  wold  1  that  >e 
should  begyn  to  illud  the  trewth  with  sophistne.  1069 
GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  n.  ii.  22  It  illud 

shippers  of  these  Idols.  ,11704  I  ..-)„/,,,,*  \\>. 

1730  I.  23  To  refute  or  illude  that  which  is  opposed  to  him. 

2.  To    trick,    impose    upon,   deceive   with    lalse 


Illogicity  (...-„ , 

-ITY.     Cf.  K  illogicM.']     Illogicalness,  illogicality. 

1886  r.tily  Tel.  g  Apr.  5  i  The  measure  ..  is  pervaded  by- 
one  obvious  illogicity. 


Irac.  135  The  Paradox  is  a  proof  of  an  ill-temperf. 

2   Having  a  bad  temper;  ill  conditioned ;  morose, 
cross,  peevish.    (In  first  quot.  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  i .) 
1601  SHAKS.  7'il.  C.  iv.  iii.  nS  When  I  spoke  that,  I  % 


i87iM.Col.LiN-  ineyhad 

idl,.wi-d  tli.-ir  imaginations  to  illude  them. 

atsol.  1836  K.  MAHONEV  Kel.  l-athfr Pro,. 
iv.  11860)  294  None  among  us  seeks  to  illude  By  empty  boast 
of  brotherhood. 


ILLUDED. 

fb.  To  cheat  out  of  (something).  Obs. 

1541  Aft  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  §  i  IHuded  and  deceyved 
thereof. 

1 3.  To  evade,  elude.    (In  quot.  1820,  absol,}  Obs. 

In  some  instances  there  is  prob.  confusion  with  elude. 

'553  BRENDE  Q .  Cnrtius  21  (R.)  [He]  cutt  with  his  sworde 
the  cordes  a  sunder  :  therby  either  illuding,  or  else  fulfiling 
theffect  of  the  prophesie.  1599  Broitghtoris  Let.  xiii.  44 
One  place  in  Plato  excepted,  which  the  Reuerend  Father 
hath  notably  illuded.  1820  MOIR  in  Blackiv.  Mag.Vll.  627 
The  magic  rainbow. .  Receding,  and  illuding  ever. 

Hence  Illu'ded  ///.  a.  ;  IHu'ding  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

<*'S47  Proclam.  Hen.  I'lII  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (17151 
III.  n.  76  To  the  great  Deceyte,  illudyng  and  seducyng  of 
our  Subjects.  1377  FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  192  Giuing  no 
other  credite  to  it  than  as  a  vision  or  illuding  suggestion. 
1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  62  To  passe  the  time  in 
vaine  commendations  of  the  labours  of  illuded  antiquitie. 
1696  LORIMER  Goodwin's  Disc.  vii.  136  An  illuding  and 
mocking  of  them.  1745  WARTON  Picas.  Melanch.  185  The 
woodman's  stroke,  or  distant  tinkling  team.. alarms  The 
illuded  sense.  1887  Atluiuium  3  Dec.  745/1  They  [women] 
come  across  unfavourable  specimens  of  the  illuding  sex. 

t  IllU'dent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  illudens, 
-ent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  illiidere  to  ILLUDE.]  De- 
ceiving, deceptive  ;  mocking. 

701550  Phyloganms  in  Skeltoiff  Wks.  (1843)  I.  Introd. 
116  O  poete  so  impudent ..  To  thee  the  goddes  prudente 
Minerua  is  illudente  ! 

Illu'der.  rare.  [f.  ILLUDE  +  -ER!.]  One  who 
illudes  ;  a  mocker,  deceiver. 

1550  BALE  Apol.  53  O  Iljuders  of  ryghteousnesse  !  1598 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  ii.  in.  Colonies  121  False  Uerosus 
and  such  fond  Deluders,  (Their  zealous  Readers  insolent 
llluders). 

Illume  (ili«'m),  v.  [A  poetical  shortening  of 
ILLUMINE  :  cf.  relume,  also  used  by  Shaks.  Perhaps 
influenced  by  F.  alluiner,  rallnmer  (OF.  aliimer, 
ralumer),  also  OF.  enlumer,  of  which  the  stem 
•liimer  came  through  *-/umntr,  from  L.  -luminare.] 
—  ILLUMINE:  almost  exclusively  poetic. 

1.  trans.  To  light  up  ;  to  make  shining  or  bright, 
to  brighten. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  37  When  yond  same  Starre.  .Had 
made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  Heauen  Where  now 
it  burnes.  1788  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Peter's  Pension  Wks. 
1812  II.  17  Train-oil  instead  of  Wax  was  bid  t'illume  The 
goodly  company  and  Dancing-room.  1791  COWPER  Odyss. 
XIX.  42  Pallas  from  a  golden  lamp  illumed  The  dusky  way 
before  them.  1821  SHELLEY//C//<ZS  69  A  second  sun  array'd 
in  flame,  To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  illume.  1875  BEDFOKU 
Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  v.  (ed.  2)  131  It  illumes  to  a  greater 
extent  the  atmosphere. 

2.  transf.  anAJig.  To  '  light  up '  (the  face),  as  a 
smile ;    to   enlighten   or  illuminate  (the  mind  or 
understanding). 

a  1764  LLOYD  tr.  Voltaire's  Henriade  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II. 
222  Descend,  and  with  thy  strong  and  purest  light  My 
verse  illume  !  1795  SOUTHEY  Vis.  Maid  Orleans  in.  146 
Loftier  thoughts  illume  The  enlighten'd  glance,  1804  J. 
GRAHAME  Sabbath  311  A  smile  illumes  The  face  of  some. 
1862  NEALE  Hymns  East.  Cli.  (1866)  57  Till  through  fast- 
closed  doors  Thou  earnest  Thy  Disciples  to  illume. 

t  3.  To  set  alight,  kindle.     Alsoyff.   Obs.  rare. 

1728  POPE  Dune.  ill.  260  Yon  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure 
higher,  Illumes  their  light,  and  sets  their  flames  on  fire. 
1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  i.  363  She  by  this  Illumes 
the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 

Hence  Illumed  (il'jj'md),///.  a.  Also  lUu-mer, 
one  who  or  that  which  illumes. 

1836  I.  TAYLOR  Phys.  Tlu.  Anottur  Life  (1857)  '79  A  wide 
illumed  landscape.  1854  KEIGHTLEY  Mytliol.  Anc.  Greece 
(ed.  3)  384  Castor  being  the  Illumer. 

Illu-me,  s6.  rare.     [f.  prec.  vb.]     Illumination. 

1838  J.  STRUTHERS  Poetic  Tales  37  The  lightnings  flashed 
their  dread  illume. 

Illuminable  (ilia-minab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  illii- 
minabil-is,  f.  illiiminare :  see  ILLUMINE  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  illumined  or  illuminated. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Illuminable,  capable  of  being  en- 
lightened. 1891  H.  JONES  Browning  250  A  drench  of  utter 
dark  not  illummable  by  white. 

Ulumina'do,  obs.  variant  of  ilhiininato,  with 
Sp.  ending  -ADO  :  see  ILLUMINATI. 

1672  H.  MORE  Brief  Reply  17  For  there  are  some  high- 
flown  Illuminado's,  that  hold  that  lying  with  another  mans 
wife  is  not  Adultery  in  them  though  it  be  so  in  others. 

Illummant  (il'w-minant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
illuminant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  illumindre  to  ILLU- 
MINATE.] A.  adj.  Lighting  up,  enlightening. 

1677  GALE  Cri.  Gentiles  iv.  493  Chrysostom  stiles  it  [divine 
illumination]  the  illuminant  Intellect.  1886  E.  WORSDELL 
Gosp. ^Divine  tlflp  viii.  11888)  153  'Types'  and  sacrifices 
were  '  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come ',  and  therefore 
not  illuminant  of  them. 

B.  sb.  That  which  illumines  or  illuminates  ;  an 
illuminating  or  lighting  body,  substance,  or  agent; 
a  source  of  illumination. 

In  Webster  1864  noted  as  Obs.  but  subsequently  in  common 
use  as  a  general  term  for  artificial  agents  of  light. 

1644  DIGBY  7V.v  Trent.  I.  xiii.  (1645)  139  The  refraction 
is  made  towards  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  illu- 
minant to  the  superficies.  1686  BOYLE  Eno.  Xntion  .V,,t. 
'»  117  1  he  Bodies  that  are  endow'd  with  it  [light]  ..  as  the 
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He  carried  no  illuminant  with  him  except  a  few  lucifer 
matches. 

Illu'minary,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  ILLUMINE  v., 
after  luminary^ 

A.  adj.  Tending  to  illumine ;  illuminative. 

x73°-6  BAILEY  (folio),  llliiminary,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Illuminating. 

t  B.    S/i.    =lLLl'MINAT10X.    Obi. 

1692  LUTTREI.L  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I'.  608  The  kings  birth 
day.  .ringing  of  bells,  illuminaries  and  bonetircs. 

Illuminate  ul'/rmiivt  i,///.  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6-7  -at-  [ad.  L.  illfuninat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  illii- 
minare  (see  next). 

In  use  as  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  adj.  before  the  introduction  of 
ILLUMINATE  r'.,  of  which  it  subsequently  served  as  pa.  pple., 
but  was  gradually  displaced  by  ilhtwimited,} 
A.  pa.  pple.  and  aJj. 

1.  Lighted  up  ;  made  bright  by  light,  arch. 

1432-50  tr.  tligdcn  (Rolls)  I.  307  Callede  Delon  ..  in  that 
bit  was  illuminate  of  the  son  a  fore  other  londes.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  265  Shorter  nyghtes  . .  illuminate  of  the 
moone.  1603  HOLLAND  1 'lutarch's  Jtor.  1218  He  could  see 
the  earth  no  more,  but  the  Isles  all  bright  and  illuminate 
with  a  mild  and  delicate  fire.  1753  SHORT  in  Pliil.  Trans. 
XLVIII.  362  The  illuminate  limb  of  the  Moon.  1845 
LONGP.  To  a  Child  106  This  rustic  seat.. With  its  o'er- 
hanging  golden  canopy  Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnal 
hues. 

t  2.  Enlightened  spiritually;  divinely  taught  or 
inspired ;  in  technical  use,  converted,  baptized. 
Sometimes  contemptuous  =  professing  to  have  the 
inner  light.  Obs. 

1563  WINJET  FonrScoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  90 The 


1882  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  2/1  The  incandescent  lamp  as  a    I 
domestic  illuminant.     1895  CROCKETT  6' wectheart  Trcai.  232    | 


the  spirituall  illuminate,  Pelagians,  and  other  merite 
mongers.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  27  You  may  bee 
counted  illuminate  botchers  for  a  while,  but  your  end 
will  bee  Good  people  pray  for  vs.  1613  PL'RCHAS  1'i/grii/i- 
a^c  11614)  489  The  illuminate  Elders  of  the  Familists.  1617 
MOKYSON  Itin.  i.  I.  v.  72  Cloysters..of  repenting  or  illu- 
minate women,  so  they  call  whores  entring  Cloysters.  1672 
CAVI:  Prim.  Chr.  \.  viii.  (1673)  211  Speaking  to  the  illu- 
minate or  Baptized.  (11677  BARROW  Serm.  (1686)  III. 
xxiii.  258  The  most  illuminate  Seraphims. 

3.  Enlightened    intellectually  ;     well  -  informed, 
learned,  arch. 

1579  FLLKE  Heskins'  Part.  121  The  illuminate  doctor 
crycth  out  agaynste  his  obcecate  and  blind  enemies.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  3  If  they  be  illuminate  by 
learning.  1649  J.  ECCLISTON  tr.  Beluuett's  Ep.  (1886)  84  As 
the  illuminate  mind  shall  well  see. 

4.  =  ILLUMINATED  5. 

1851  R.  H.  STODDAKD  Hymn  to  Flora,  Illuminate  missals 
open  on  the  meads,  Bending  with  rosaries  of  dewy  beads. 

B.  sb.  A  spiritually  or  intellectually  enlightened 
person,  or  one  claiming  to  be  so ;  one  initiated  into 
'  the  mysteries '.  arch. 

1600  W.  WAI  SON  Dccacordon  (16021  too  That  bold  attempt 
against  such  illuminates^  and  men  sitting  neare  vnder  God 

..'f^'  , 


Philosopher  and  Illuminate  of  his  Age.  1860  LOWELL 
Atlantic  Monthly  Aug.  248  The  illuminate  too  often  looks 
upon  the  stems  and  flowers  of  language.. as  mere  handles 
by  which  to  pull  up  the  grimy  tubers.  1889  F.  HALL  in 
Nation  (N.Y.)  XLIX.  334/3  Not  one  of  these  illuminates 
has  given  proof  of . .  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  [etc.]. 

Illuminate  (QfuTabuH),  v.    Also  6  ilium-, 

yllumynate,  pa.  t.  (&.)  iilumnat.  [f.  L.  illu- 
i/iinai-,  ppl.  stem  oiilliiminart  to  throw  light  on, 
light  up.  brighten,  set  in  a  clear  light,  make  illus- 
trious ;  in  med.L.  to  baptize,  to  kindle,  to  paint  or 
limn  in  colours  ;  f.  IL-!  +  lumen  light.] 

1.  trans.  To  light  up,  give  light  to. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  604  Ane  feild  of  birneist  gold 
so  bricht,  That  all  the  land  iilumnat  with  greit  licht.  a  1545 
BOORDE  I'ronost.  Prol.  \\\Introd.Kncnvl.  (1870)  Forewords  25 
Lyke  to  the  son . .  illumynatynge  as  well  the  interval  planetes 
as  the  superyal  planetes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  350  God 
made  two  great  lights  . .  And  set  them  in  the  Firmament  of 
Heav'n  To  illuminate  the  Earth.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  10  Apr.,  The  mosque  [is]  illuminated 
with  a  vast  number  of  lamps.  1736  J.  M'URE  in  2.  Royd's 
Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  App.  32/2  It  is  illuminated  with  41 
windows.  1872  YFATS  TcJin.  Hist.  Coitim.  139  Most  dwell- 
ings were  illuminated  by  brands  or  torches  of  pinewood. 

b.  To  give  light  to,  or  remove  blindness  from 
(the  eyes),  esp._/?5'.  in  religious  sense. 

1582  BENTI.EV  'Man.  Mat  roues  n.  209  Illuminate  mine 
eics . .  O  good  Lord,  that  I  sleepe  not  in  darkenes.  1596 
SPENSER  tfywnc  Beautie  20  Doe  thou  vouchsafe  with  thy 
love-kindling  light  T"  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyne. 
1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  74  He  commands  his 
sonnes  eyes  . .  to  be  forfeited,  but  the  poyson  is  more  mer- 
cifull,  leaving  one  eye  a  little  illuminated.  1671  FLAVEL 
Fount,  of  Life*.  30  To  sin  with  eyes  clearly  illuminated 
with  the  purest  Light. 

2.  To  shed   spiritual   light  upon  ;    to  enlighten 
spiritually  ;  in  quot.  1698,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to. 

(In  mod.  use  consciously  figurative  from  r.) 
1538  STARKEY  England  n.  i.  143  That  hyt  may  plese  Hym 
.  -to  yllumynate  and  lyght  our  hartys  and  myndys.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Litany,  That  it  maye  please  thee 
to  illuminate  all  Bishops,  pastours,  and  ministers  . .  with 
true  knowlege  and  vnderstandyng  of  thy  word.  1611 
BIBLE  Neb.  x.  32  The  former  dayes,  in  which  after  yee  were 
illuminated,  ye  indured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  a  1656 
HALKS  Sin  agst.  //.  Ghost  Tracts  (1677)  13  Anciently,  to  be 
illuminated  signified  to  be  Baptized.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 


ILLUMINATED. 

India  ff  P.  271  St.  Basij  illuminated  the  lower  Armenia. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  IT.  vi,  That  He  . .  would  further  illumi- 
nate them  with  a  beam  of  his  heavenly  grace.  1875  MANNING 
Mission  H.  Ghost  iv.  99  Kaith  therefore  illuminates  us  to 
know  that  God  is  the  end  for  which  we  were  made. 

3.  To  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  give  knowledge 
or  understanding  to. 


.  .  -_  __ _aye  illuminated.  1635 

J.  HAVWARU  tr.  Biondi's  Banislid  Virg,  91  Disciplines 
illuminate_the  intellect.  1776  BOSWELL  Let.  to  Johnson 
20  Feb.,  You  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved  me 
from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscientious  obligation.  Mod, 
Testimonial^  I  cannot  imagine  a  teacher  more  gifted  to 
lead,  encourage,  and  illuminate  a  body  of  young  students. 

4.  To  throw  light  upon  (a  subject', ;  to  make 
luminous  or  clear ;  to  elucidate.  Also  absol. 

1586  FERNE  Bla~.  Centric  To  Gentlem.  Inner  Temple, 
Other  autentique  probacions  did  illuminate  and  give  in- 
formation. 1604  R.  CAWUKEY  Table  A  iph. ,  Illuminate,  to 
inlighten,  or  make  plaine.  a  1624  SWINBURNE  Spousah 
(1686)  17  Which  Reason  might  be  illuminated  with  sundry 
Examples,  a  1748  WAITS  Q.),  My  health  is  insufficient  to 


are.  .illuminated  throughout  with  so  much  philosophy.  1851 
D.  WILSON  Prch.  Ann.  1,1863)  H.  iv.  iv.  267  All  combine  to 
illuminate  the  obscure  period  of.  .history. 

5.  To  make  resplendent  or  illustrious;  to  shed 
a  lustre  upon. 

1601  SHAKS.  JiiL  C.  i.  Hi.  no  What  trash  is  Rome?.. 
\\  lien  it  serues  For  the  base  matter,  to  illuminate  [Qo. 
illumineth]  So  vile  a  thing  as  Qesar.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav. 
x.  497  The  chiefest  Gentry.. All  which  in  each  degree., 
illuminat  the  soyle  withgrandure.  1830  D'ISRAELI  (.has.  f 
III.  iv.  43  Hampden  was  to  have  illuminated  with  his 
genius  this  new  order  of  government.  1850  ROBERTSON 
Scrtfi.  Ser.  in.  vii.  103  Self-sacrifice  illuminated  by  love. 

6.  To  decorate  profusely  with  lights,  as  a  sign  of 
festivity  or  in  honour  of  some  person  or  some  event. 

1702  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  3842/1  The  whole  City  being  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  illuminated.  1717  tr.  Frfzicr  , 
204  The  Steeples  of  the  Church  were  adorn'd  with  Ensigns 
.  .and  illuminated  with  Lan thorns.  1863  llltestr.  Land,  \eivs 
28  M_ar.  358/2  The  hotels  . .  and  places  of  business  were 
illuminated  with  . .  transparencies  and  variegated  lamps. 

7.  To  set  alight,  light,  kindle,  rare. 

1658  WILLSFOKD  Secrets  Nat,  66  [It]  will  extinguish  a 


itiqu 
b.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  take  fire,  to  kindle. 

1801  Med.  yrnl.  V.  583  The  wood  . .  when  it  begins  to 
illuminate,  is  mostly  deprived  of  its  resinous  particles. 

8.  To  decorate  (an  initial  letter,  word,  or  text,  in 
a  manuscript)withgold,silver,and  brilliant  colours, 
or  with  elaborate  tracery  and  miniature  designs, 
executed  in  colours ;  to  adorn  (a  manuscript,  inscrip- 
tion, text,  etc.)  with  such  decorative  letters  and 
miniatures,  f  Formerly,  also,  to  colour  a  map. 

(In  this  sense  it  has  taken  the  place  of  ENLUWINE.) 

1706  PHiLLirs,  To  Illuminate^  ..  to  draw  in  Gold  and 
Colours  the  beginning  Letters  and  other  Ornaments,  as  it  is 
done  in  many  old  Manuscript  Books;  to  lay  Colours  upon 
Maps  and  Prints.  1710  HEARNE  Collect.  iO.  H.  S.)  111.47 
Some  of  the  Letters  are  illuminated.  1774  WARTOS  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  Dissert,  ii.  (1775)  I.  42  He  was  so  fond  of  letters, 
that  he  did  not  disdain  to  bind  and  illuminate  books.  1864 
Linnet" s  Trial  \\.  in.  viii.  88  That  shall  be  the  text  which 
I  choose,  to  illuminate  and  hang  up  in  my  bedroom. 

Hence  Illu'minating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. ;  Xlliv- 
minatingly  adv.,  in  an  illuminating  way. 

^1561  VKRON  Frfe-ivill  4  b,  Without  the  illuminating 
and  inspiration  of  the  holye  ghost.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i. 
31  The  splendor  of  the  illuminating  Image.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  n.  iii,  The  illuminating  guidance  of  Gods  Law. 
1780  COWPER  Table  Talk  712  To  shed  illuminating  rays  <  >n 
every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys.  1854  TOMLINSON 
Aragos  Astron.  127  Each  point  of  the  illuminating  surface 
will  project . .  a  light  which  will  diminish  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.  1860  READE 
Cloister  ($•  H.  I.  12  He  had  made  several  trials  at  illu- 
minating. 1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Cong.  III.  xii. 
249  It  was  the  more  illuminatingly  damnatory  for  being 
recognised  as  the  sentiment  which  no  father  should  feel. 

Illuminated  lil^-min^ted),///.  a.  [f.  ILLU- 
MINATE v.  +  -ED1 :  cf.  ILLUMINATE  a.] 

1.  Lighted  up ;  made  light,  luminous,  or  resplen- 
dent. 

1664  POWER  Rxp.  Philos*  n.  91  Such  like  illuminated  ayr 
as  this  we  breathe  in.  1715  tr.  Pancirollas1  Rcrnm  Mm;. 
I.  i.  vi.  17  The  Bononian  Stone  ..  if  exposed  a  while  to  the 
illuminated  Air,  will  imbibe  the  Light.  1831  BREWSIF.R 
Optics  Introd.  2  Light  is  emitted  from  every  point  of  a 
luminous  or  of  an  illuminated  body.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTKN 
Watck  $  Clockm.  85  Illuminated  dials  for  turret  clocks 
are  as  a  rule  made  of  opalescent  glass. 

2.  Having  or  claiming  spiritual  enlightenment. 
1606  G.   W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Ivstine  LI  iv  b,   Anabaptists.. 

trusting  vnto  illuminated  reuelations.  1768  H.  WALPOLE 
Hist,  Doubts  Pref.  3  All  very  ancient  history  except  that 
of  the  illuminated  Jews  is  a  perfect  fable.  1863  GEO.  Euo  r 
Komola  i.  i.  Every  revelation  ..  has  many  meanings,  which 
it  is  given  to  the  illuminated  only  to  unfold. 

3.  Enlightened  intellectually. 

1661  ¥>Q\i.-e.  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  123  They  believe  them 
to  have  been  endowed  with  very  illumin  nials. 

17^1  PAINE  Rights  of  Man  (cd.  4)  10  That  august,  illu- 
minated and  illuminating  body  of  men.  1831  CARLYI.K 
Sart.  Res.  in.  viii,  '  But  is  it  not  the  deepest  Law  of 
Nature  that  she  be  constant?'  cries  an  illuminated  class. 


ILLUMINATI. 


ILLUMINATORY 


4.  Of  or  belonging  to  various  societies  or  orders 
called  illuminati.     Also  absol.   -  ILLUMINATI. 

1634  CANNK  AV.V.V.C.  Separ.  (1849*)  271  One  of  the  illu- 
minated fathers  of  the  Familists.  1686  tr.  Rouki'ur*  -S/. 
Ignatius  il.  77  in  Spain  certain  Visionaries,  who  were 
call'd  the  Illuminated,  or  Men  of  new  Lights.  1802  Kditt. 
I.  17  The  object  of  the  Illuminated  Orders  uas 
probably,  .unattainable. 

5.  ( )f  letters,  writing,  manuscripts,  etc. :  Adorned 
with  brilliant  colours,  metallic  pigments,  etc.  (see 
IU.I-MIXATK  v.  8). 

1712  HKARNE  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  III.  372  Not  only  the 
i:kt<  k,  but  all  the  Red  (commonly  call'd  Illuminated 
Letters)  are  printed.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comni.  11774)  I. 
255  A  copy  of  this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  51 
Illuminated  mi-sal-. 

b.  College  slang.  Of  a  text:  Having  an  interlinear 
translation. 

1851  B.  H.  HAI.I.  College  Words  261  Illuminated  books 
are  preferred,  .to  ponies  or  hobbies,  as  the  text  and  trans- 
lation in  them  are  brought  nearer  to  one  another. 

Illliniiliati  (il'/Jmin^'tai,  ih7mina'tz),  sb.pl. 
Also  sing,  illuminate  (-a'lo) ;  f  pl«r-  -oes. 
[Plural  of  L.  ilhlminalus,  It.  -ato  'enlightened', 
used  in  fig.  sense.]  A  name  assumed  by  or  applied 
to  various  societies  or  sects  because  of  their  claim 
to  special  enlightenment  in  religious,  or  (later) 
intellectual,  matters. 

a.  Applied  to  a  sect  of  Spanish  heretics  which 
existed  in  the  i6th  c.  under  the  name  AlumbraJos 
or  '  enlightened ' ;  subsequently,  to  a  similar  but 
obscure  sect  of  Familists  which  arose  in  France  in 
Louis  XIII's  reign. 

1599  SANDYS  Europz  S/>ec.  (1632)  166  An  other  pestilent 
Sect  there  was  not  long  since  of  the  Illuminati  in  Aragon. 
1652  R.  BOREMAN  Conntr.  Catech.  ii.  5  The  Illuminatoes  of 
the  times,  the  Anabaptists.  1686  tr.  Bouhours'  St.  Igna- 
tius 11.77  1'ne  Inquisitors.. were  induced  to  believe,  that 
..the  Person,  .might  either  be  an  Illuminato  or  a  Lutheran. 
1749  Bp.  LAVINGTON  Enthus.  Methodists  A>  Papists  (1754) 
I.  ii.  114  The  Alumbrado's  or  Illuminati  of  Spain. 

b.  Used  to  render  Ger.  Ilhtminaten,  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  secret  society,  founded  at  Ingolstailt 
in  Bavaria,  in  1776,  by  Professor  Adam  Weishaupt, 
holding    deistic    and    republican    principles,    and 
having  an  organization  akin  to  freemasonry ;  hence 
applied  to  other  thinkers  regarded  as  atheistic  or 
free-thinking,  e.  g.  the  French  Encyclopaedists. 

1797  J.  ROBISON  (title)  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all 
the  Religions  and  Governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the 
secret  meetings  of  Freemasons,  Illuminati,  and  Reading 
Societies.  1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  ^119 
The  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati  and  principles  of  Jacobinism. 
1802  KETT  Elem.  Gen.  Knowl.  71  (Jod.)  The  Freethinkers 
of  England,  the  Philosophists  of  France,  and  the  Illuminati 
of  Germany. 

c.  gen.  Persons  affecting  or  claiming  to  possess 
special  knowledge  or  enlightenment  on  any  sub- 
ject :  often  used  satirically. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  Hall  i,  The  conversation 
among  these  illuminati  soon  became  animated.  1846  H. 
ROGERS  Ess.  I.  iv.  157  What  was  dark  to  himself  was 
happily  quite  clear  to  these  illuminati  [the  alchemists], 
1850  MARG.  FULLER  Lift  without  f,  Life  within  (1860)  41 
Wilhelm  is  deemed  worthy  of  admission  to  the  society  of 
the  Illuminati,  that  is,  those  who  have  pierced  the  secret  of 
life,  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  and  to  do.  a  1878  SIR 
G.  SCOTT  Recollect,  iii.  (18791  I!I  A"  thanks  and  honour., 
to  the  older  Pugin,  however  much  our  illuminati  may  sneer. 
1887  Lontemp.  l\c-j.  Apr.  592  An  illuminato  like  Katkoff 
may  write  as  if  Russia  was  invincible ;  practical  men  know 
better. 

Illumination  (il^miiu-i-Jan).  [a.  F.  illumina- 
tion (i4th  c.,  Oresme),  ad.  L.  illumination-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  illuminare  to  ILLUMINE,  ILLUMINATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  illuminating ;  the  fact  or  con- 
dition of  being  illuminated  ;  a  lighting  up,  a  sup- 
plying of  light. 

Circu  of  illumination  :  see  CIRCLE  sb.  2  a. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  1 1  Fyre  scattered  in  the 
ayre,  or  illuminations,  are  generated  in  the  lowest  region  of 
the  ayre.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1292  Mercuric 
. .  plaied  at  dice  with  the  Moone,  and  won  from  her  the 
seventieth  part  of  every  one  of  her  illuminations.  ^  1766 
tr.  Bcccaria's  Ess.  Crimes  xi.  (1793)  44  The  illumination  of 
the  streets  during  the  night  at  the  public  expense.  1784 
COWPER  Task  iv.  274  The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  83 
The  circle  separating  Day  from  Night,  or  the  light  froni 
the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  is  called  the  Circle  of 
Illumination.  1869  TYNDALL  in  Fortn.  Ren.  i.Feb.  226 
The  source  of  illumination  chosen  was  the  electric  light. . . 
The  dirt  and  filth,  .were  strikingly  revealed  by  this  method 
of  illumination. 

b.  Optics.  Degree  of  lighting  up;  the  intensity 

of  the  light  falling  upon  a  surface,  as  measurable  by 

the  amount  reflected  from  each  unit  of  the  surface. 

1863  ATKINSON  tr.  Ganot's  Physics  §  410  The  illumination 


the  different  lights. 

c.  Directly  fig.  or  in  fig.  context. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNS  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  v.  18  Our  understand- 
ings  being  eclipsed,  .we  must  betake  our  selves  to  wayes  ol 
reparation,  and  depend  upon  the  illumination  of  our  en- 
deavours. 1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  v.  §  5  Nature  L, 
sen-ible  of.  .the  imperfection  of  Us  own  light,  and  therefore 


seems  rather  to  require  further  illumination.  1825  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  n.  Superannuated  ]\lan.  The  prospect ..  threw 
something  of  an  illumination  upon  the  darker  side  of  my 
captivity. 

2.  Spiritual  enlightenment;    divine  inspiration; 
•(•  spec,  baptism  (obs.).    (The  earliest  sense  in  Fug. 

I398TKEVISA.  Barth.  DeP.R.  11.  viii.  (MS.  Harl.  61 1 
He  clepeb  &  bringef>  ^e  nej>er  ordris,  to  be  parteners  of  tc 
illumynacioun  of  pe  schynynge  of  god.    c  1450  tr.  De  Imita- 
tions in.  Contents  xxvii,  Apraierfor  illuminacion  of  in 
1570  UI-:F.  Math.  Pref.   15  Speciall  priuiledge  of  Illumina- 
tion, or  Reuelation  from  heauen.    1640  1 1  :*tar:t 
in.    Arb.)  112  Confounding  with  siipcriiaturall  itlumii 
the  opinionated  judgement  of  the  wise.    1725  tr.  Dupiii's 
Eccl.  Hist,   i^th  C.  I.  v.  57  Besides  the  Name  of  Baptism 
. .  they  gave  it  also  the  Name  of  Illumination,  of  Light,  uf 
Circumcision.      1845   H.    J.    ROSE    Theology    in   Emycl. 
Mi'trop.   11.  872/1  Ecclesiastical  History  gives  us  several 
instances  of  similar  claims  to  prophecy  and  divine  illumi- 
nation.      1857   KKLJLK  Eucharist.  Adorat.  15   In  baptism 
we  are  illuminated,  in  illumination  adopted. 

b.  f/.  An  instance  of  this ;  an  inspiration ;  a 
revelation. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  17  pe  deuelle  entirs  ban  by  fals 
illumynacyons,  and  fals  sownnes  and  swetnes,  and  dyssaues 
a  mans  saule.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  220  Madoc 
ingeniously  perusing  the  older  illuminations  and  seeing  in 
some  things  the  prophecie  of  this  authentique  Bardh.  1764 
HARMER  Obserr.  ix.  vi.  250  Worship  God.. to  Whom  in 
justice  you  ought  to  ascribe  these  illuminations.  1878 
C.  STANFORD  Symb.  Christ  i.  12  Whose  soul  was ..  visited 
with  preternatural  illuminations. 

3.  Intellectual  enlightenment ;  information,  learn- 
ing ;  f  occas.  in  //.,  intellectual  gifts.     Also,  the 
'  enlightenment '  or  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati. 

1634'  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  12  They  [Columbus  and 
Americus]  had  an  Antecessor  from  whose  writings  and 
Plats  they  had  their  illuminations.  1658  EVF.I.YN  Diary 
27  Jan.,  These  and  the  like  illuminations,  far  exceeded 
his  age.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  m.  ix.  (1732)  401  After 
further  Illumination  they  were  better  informed.  1862 
LEWES  Stuff.  Anitn.  Life  i.  41  From  the  illumination  of 
many  minds  on  many  points,  Truth  must  finally  emerge. 
1881  J.  C.  SIIAIRP  Aspects  Poetry  iv.  105  To  turn  the  tide 
against  the  Illumination,  of  which  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
the  host  of  Encyclopaedists  were  the  high  priests.  1886 
DOWDEN  Shelley  I.  534  The  materialistic  philosophers  of 
the  French  Illumination.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sim 
75  The  illumination  which  mathematics  alone  can  afford. 

4.  The  lighting  up  of  a  building,  town,  etc.  (now 
usually  in  a  decorative  way,  with  coloured  lights 
arranged  in  artistic  designs,  etc.),  in  token  of  festivity 
or  rejoicing,     b.  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of 
this;   also  pi.  the  lights,  or  figures  composed  of 

I    lights,  used  in  such  decoration. 

fii 
<v 

WeeksTtogetlier  with  Illuminations  on  their  Houses.  1767 
FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  IV.  39  At  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  we  went  to  see  a  magnificent  illumination, 
with  figures,  etc.  1823  BYROS  Juan  vn.  xliv,  When  London 
had  a  grand  illumination.  .So  that  the  streets  of  colour'd 
lamps  are  full.  1864  Daily  Tel.  20  Sept.,  The  illuminations 
were  really  magnificent. 

attrib.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xiu,  It  was  an  illu- 
mination night. 

f5.  Elucidation.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1656  B.  HARRIS  ParivaCs  Iron  Age  L  xvi.  32  For  the  re- 
stauration  of  learning,  and  for  the  illumination  and  illustra- 
tion of  Sciences.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Illumination,  the  same 
[as  lllucidation,  an  explaining  or  making  clear]. 

6.  The  embellishment  or  decoration  of  a  letter 
or  writing  with  bright  or  luminous  colours,  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  addition  of  elaborate  tracery 
or  miniature  illustrations,  etc. :  see  ILLUMINATE  v.  8. 
b.  with  //.  The  designs,  miniatures,  and  the  like, 
employed  in  such  decoration,  f  C-  Formerly,  also, 
the  colouring  of  maps  or  prints. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Illumination,  ..  a  laying  colours 


illumination  and  painting  proper,  being,  that  illumination 
admits  no  shadows,  but  only  gradations  of  pure  colour. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  f,  It.  Jrnls.  II.  112  Beautiful  illu- 
minations, the  vermilion  and  gold  of  which  looked  as 
brilliant  now  as  they  did  five  centuries  ago.  1870  RUSKIN 
l.cct.  Art  v.  138  Perfect  illumination  is  only  writing  made 
lovely ;  the  moment  it  passes  into  picture  making  H  has 
lost  its  dignity  and  function. 

Illuminatism   (il'zrmin<rtiz  m).    [f.  ILLUMI- 
NAT-I  or  Ger.  fllu»iiiiat-en  +  -\sx.     =  ILLUMIXISM. 


employed  to  instil  the  principles  of  Illuminatism.  1842 
Blaclm.  Mag.  LI.  52  There  would  be  ample  materials  ..  in 
the  mesmerism  of  France,  and  the  illumination  of  Germany. 

Iliuminatist l  (U'fi-min/tiit).    [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IST.]   =  ILLUMINIST. 


lav  (.li'taiiis  *->'  ure  *iiumni*««j"i  •-•»*  -  _ 

Illu-minatist*.  rare.  [f.  ILLUMLXATK*.  +  -IST.] 
An  illuminator  of  manuscripts. 

1845  I.  SAUNDERS  Cabinet  Put.  Eng.  Life,  Chaucer  101 
It  isthe  monks  leaving  work  . .  but  the  cahgrapher  and  the 
illuinin.ilist  slir  not.. they  goon  busier  than  ever. 

Illuminative  (UWmin^tiv,  -,vtiv),  a.  (sb.} 
1.  illfniiiiiiit-,  ppl-  stem  of  illuminare  to  IU.CH 


NATE:    see  -ATIVE.     (.'f.  F.  illuminatij  ,\~,\\\  c., 
Gerson  .] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  illuminating,  lighting 
up,  or  affording  light. 

1644  DIGBY  Tiuo  Trent.  1.  iv.  (16451  38  The  illuminative 
action  of  fire.  1706  I'mi.ins,  lltit)>,  //...that 

space  of  Time,  during  which  the  Moon  giv 
be  seen  betwixt   one  Conjnn  :  1870  J. 

SCOIIKRN  Stray  n'e  106  Carbon ..  united  with 

hydrogen,  .becomes  ordinary  illuminative  . 

fit'     !855  CARI.YI.K  in  Weim  /.,/.  Houghton 

(18911  I-  *i-  526  The  sight  of  your  face  will  be  illuminative 
to  everybody  in  these  premi 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  claim  of  illuminating 
spiritually  or  intellectually  ;  spec,  applied  to  the 
second  stage  of  spiritual  advancement :  see  quots. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.iemp.  i.  v.  iii.  90  After  ..  the  puni- 
tive part  of  repentance  is  resolved  on,  and  begun,  and  put 
forward  . .  we  then  enter  into  the  illuminative  way  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  set  upon  theacquist  of  virtues  and  th<-  j 
of  spiritual  graces.  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxv.  287 
Illuminative  and  inspired  physick  he  detested.  1669  WOOD- 
HEAD  .57.  Teresa  l.  xxii.  (1671)  144  After  many  yeares  first 
passed  through  the  Purgative  way,  and  some  advance  made 
in  the  Illuminative.  1830  Surnn  Y  in  For.  Rev.  «y  Cent. 
Misc.  V.  318  The  purgative,  illuminative,  and  unitive  stages 
of  devotion.  1858  CARLYLE  Ftctik.  Gt.  vi.  vii.  II.  108  A 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  the  Berlin  Schloss.  .which  will 
be  illuminative  to  the  reader.  187*  LIDDON  Elem.  Relig. 
iv.  i2Cj  Revelation  must  be  not  merely  illuminative,  but 
remedial. 

b.  Const,  of.  rare. 

1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  I.  iii.  157  Upon  the  contrary 
supposition,  that  of  God's  knowing  the  creatures  in  them- 
selves, the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  creatures  are  freely 
illuminative  of  their  Creator. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  illumination  of  writing. 
1870  T.  NICHOLS  Handy  Bk.  Brit.  Mus.  iv.  393  The  finest 

and  richest  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  illuminative  art. 

B.  sb.  An  illuminating  agent,  rare. 
31711   KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721   III.  246  The 
Book  inspir'd  . .  There  all  Inflammatives  of  Love  Divine  ; 
There  all  sublime  Illuminatives  shine. 

niuminato,  smg.  of  ILLUMINATI. 

Illuminator  (iVfrm'me'lai).  [ad.  L.  illumi- 
nator, agent-n.  f.  illuminare  to  ILLUMINATE.  Cf. 
F.  i/lttminatcur  (i?th  c.).] 

1.  He  who  or  that  which  illuminates  or  gives 
light ;  an  illuminating  agent. 

1598  FLORIO,  Illnminatore,  an  illuminator  or  light-giuer. 
1755  JOHNSON,  Illuminator,  one  who  gives  light.  1834  .\V:c 
Monthly  Mag.  XL1I.  260  Steam  and  yas  . .  are  the  grand 
facilitators  and  illuminators  of  the  intercourse  of  the  most 
distant  provinces.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXVI.  339  To  pro- 
duce a  cheap  illuminator  from  water. 

b.  techn.    Applied   to   various    instruments    or 
devices. 

a.  In  a  microscope  or  other  optical  instrument :  A  lens  or 
mirror  for  concentrating  the  light,  b.  In  Surgery  :  An  in- 
strument for  directing  a  strong  light  into  any  cavity  of  the 
body,  or  for  illuminating  an  internal  part.  C.  A  glazed 
opening  in  a  floor,  the  deck  of  a  ship,  etc.,  to  admit  light  to 
the  part  beneath. 

1837  GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  9,  Fig.  4  is  an  illumi- 
nator for  opaque  objects. 

2.  One  who  illuminates  or  enlightens  spiritually. 
(The  earliest  sense  in  Eng.) 

1483  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  (1881)  15  The  holy  ghoost,  con- 
firmatour  and  Illumynatour  of  al  good  werkes.  a  1711  KKN 
Hymns  Emnf.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1.  180  For  heav'nly  Truth 
dispos'd,  Then  their  Illuminatour  they  adore.  1866  J.  G. 
MURPHY  Connn.  Exod.  xxviii.  30  The  Lord  above  is  the 
great  Illuminator  of  the  darkened  soul. 

3.  One  who  enlightens   intellectually,  who  im- 
parts instruction  or  knowledge  ;  applied  contemp- 
tuously to  the  1 8th  century  Illuminati. 

'777  PENNANT  Zool.  IV.  Advt.  4  That  wonderful  man 
(after  Ray)  the  greatest  illuminator  of  ihe  study  of  Nature. 
1790  His!.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  n/i  The  new  illuminators, 
who  despised  all  experience,  and  disdained  all  wisdom  _but 
their  own.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Frirnd(i86s)  214  The  light 
of  philosophy,  when  it  is  confined  to  a  small  minority,  points 
out  the  possessors  as  thevictims,  rather  than  the  illuminators, 
of  the  multitude.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Sfst.  215 
note.  It  is  one's  self  that  apprehends,  and.. the  illuminator 
desiderated  by  the  Vedantins  is  superfluous. 

1 4.  One  who  makes  resplendent  or  illustrious. 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intel!,  vii.  (1634)  203  The  poet 
Geffery  Chaucer,  who . .  is  of  some  called  the  first  illuminator 
of  the  English  tongue. 

5.  One  who  embellishes  letters  with  gold  and 
colours,  or  manuscripts  with  ornamental  writing 
so  embellished :  see  ILLUMINATE  v.  8. 
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[,655   FULLER   Hist.   Camb.   24   llluminatores,   such  as 
gave  light  and  lustre  to  Manuscripts.)     1699  \\ 
Lett  Lit.  Men  (C'amden'  286  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  name. .of  the  Illuminator.     1708  HF..VUXK  Collect.  SOct. 
.<)    H    S  )  II.  138  They  are  . .  of  a  . .  large  size  for  y  use  of 
v     Illuminators.      1762-71    H.   WALPOLE   J 
Paint  (1786)  I.  69  The  most  valuable  artists  of  lhal 
the  illuminators  of  manuscript-.      1841  W.  SMU1NG  Italy 
r,  It.  Isl.  II.  244  Fra  Angelico,  educated  as  an  illuminator 
of  manuscripts. 

Illcrminatory,  a,  rare.  [f.  L.  illuminat-  (see 
Ii.Lrjri.\ATEz>.)-t--oRY.]  Illuminative; explanatory. 
(In  quot.  1 762,  applied  to  the  colouring  of  a  map.) 

1762  tr.  BiaMiif's  Syst.  Geof.  VI.  5'2  In  'be  leaf  con- 
taiiiin-j  the  whole  dutchy  "f  Silesia,  ihc  division  of  the 
county  is  erroneously  marked,  ..  the  principality  of  Jauer 

^   to   the   prefecturate   of    I 
illuminatory  strokes  include  it  within  thai 
WHKWELL  Let.  to  Hare  17  July  in  Todh'i 


ILLUMINE. 

fl'ts.  (18761  II.  47  You  have  lime  plenty  to  look  forwards  to 
the  commencement  of  your  illuminatory  course  in  October. 

Illumine  (il'«  min  ,  i>.  Also  4-6  illumyne. 
yll-.  [a.  F.  illuminer  ( 1 2-13*  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  il/ftmindre.']  =  ILLUMINATE  v. 

1.  tmiis.  To  light  up,  shed  light  npon ;  to  shine 
upon  or  into ;  to  light  up  in  token  of  rejoicing  or 
honour. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bmce\iu.  228  Thair  speris,  thair  pennownys, 
.t  thar  scheldis  Of  licht  Illumynit  ail  the  feldis.  1447 
BOKENHAM  Seyntys  >  Roxb.)  22  A  ful  greth  lyht  Illumyned 
sodeynly  that  derk  presoun.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Thistle  <v 
Rose  41  Illumynit  our  with  orient  skyis  brycht.  1667 
MILTON'  P.  L.  l.  666  The  sudden  blaze  Far  round  illumin'd 
hell.  1794  SILLIVAN  /ViTc  Xat.  I.  375  Clouds  ..  illumined 
by  the  sun.  1852  TENNYSON  Ode  l\'eliingte>ii  viii,  When 
the  long-illumined  cities  flame  Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's 
fame.  1860  TYNDALL  Clae.  l.  xxvii.  202  The  Aiguille  and 
IJume  were  most  singularly  illumined. 

fig.  la  1550  in  Dnnfar's  Poems  (1800)  322  Jesus  the  steme 
of  most  bewte  In  the  is  rissin  .  .Fro  dirknesto  illumyne  the. 
1856  Sat.  Re-.'.  II.  465/2  Casual  expressions  . .  illumine 
hidden  depths  in  the  man's  heart  and  character. 

b.  To  give  light  or  sight  to  (the  eyes). 

1548  HALL  Clmn.,  Hen.  VIII  188  b,  When  god  had 
illumined  the  eies  of  the  kyng.  1567  7'riall  Trcas.  ^850)30 
Who  ilumineth  myne  eyes  to  see  mysaluation. 

c.  intr.  To  become  light  or  bright ;  to  be  illu- 
minated. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Thistle  t,  Rose  21  All  the  houss  illumynit 
of  hir  lemys.  Ibid.  157  All  the  land  illumynit  of  the  licht. 
X773  J  Ross  Fratricide  Iv.  598  iMS  )  The  clouds  up-rise, 
and  Heav'n's  dark  hemisphere  Illumines  as  they  pass.  1801 
ANNA  SEWARII  Lett.  (1811)  V.  395  Our  city  illumines  to- 
morrow. 

2.  To  enlighten  spiritually ;   to  convert ;  to  in- 
spire.    CThe  earliest  sense  in  Eng.) 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  14  When  the  resone  . .  es 
illuminede  with  grace  for  to  be-halde  Godde  and  gastely 
thynges.  1382  WVCLIF  Heb.  vi.  4  Hem  that  oonys  ben 
illumyned  [L.  illuminati}.  c  1489  CAXTON  Saanes  of  Ay- 
mon  xiv.  336  Good  lord,  ye  created  and  made  our  fader 
Adam,  .and  yllumyned  him  with  the  grace  of  the  holi  gost. 
«5S4  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  III.  App.  xvii.  43  Which 
faith  is.  .wrought  by  the  H.  Ghost  .  .Where  through  . .  the 
mind  is  illumined.  18..  I.  WILLIAMS  Hymn,  '"Disposer 
•;ufreme  '.The  lights  thou  hast  kindled  In  darkness  around, 
O  may  they  illumine  Our  spirits  within. 

3.  To  enlighten  mentally  or  intellectually,   rare, 
a  1529  SKELTON  Bowge  ofConrte  20  Ignoraunce  full  soone 

dyde  me  dyscure,  And  shewed  that  in  this  arte  I  was  not 
sure ;  For  to  illumyne,  she  sayde,  I  was  to  dulle.  c  1532 
Retnedie  of  Love  xxx,  O  ye  muses  nine  Whilom  ye  were 
wont  to  be  mine  aide  &  light,  My  penne  to  direct,  my  braine 
to  illumine.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  23  What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine.  1784  DeLolme's  Eng.  Const.  Life,  Whose  labours 
delighted  and  illumined  mankind.  1847  LYTTON  Liicretia. 
n.  vi,  This  benighted  mind,  only  illumined  by  a  kind  of 
miserable  astuteness. 

4.  To  brighten  as  with  light,  to  make  radiant. 
1508  DUNBAR  Goldyn    Targe  258  Thy  fresch  anamalit 

termes  celicall  This  mater  coud  illumynit  haue  full  brycht. 
1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  fy  Ad.  486  And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies 
the  sky,  So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye.  1851  LOSGF. 
Gold.  Leg.  I.  Castle  I  'antsberg,  Like  a  happy  lover  Who 
illumines  life  with  dreaming  !  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv. 
34  Delight  their  faces  illumines. 

5.  To  illuminate  (manuscripts,  etc.)  ;  alsoy?^. 
1717  POPE  Let.  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  Oct.,  She.. had 

his  sonnets  curiously  copied  out,  and  illumined  with  letters 
of  gold.  _  1738  —  Epil.  Sal.  II.  121  ToCato  Virgil  pay'd  one 
honest  line ;  O  let  my  Country's  Friends  illumine  mine  ! 

Hence  Illirmined  ppl.  a.  Illvrmining  vbl.  sl>, 
and  ppl.  a.  (lit.  anAJig.) 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Cor.  iv.  6  To  the  illumynyngeof  the  Science 
of  the  Cleernesse  of  God.  1526  Pilgr.  I'erf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  i  b,  The  sentences  of  illumyned  doctours  concernynge 
perfeccyon.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851)  68  The  third 
Subsistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  illumining  Spirit  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  sect  of  illumined  was  revived  in 
France  in  the  year  1634.  .but  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by 
Louis  XIII,  that  they  were  soon  destroyed.  The  brothers 
of  the  rosy  cross,  are  sometimes  also  called  illumined.  1777 
G.  FORSTER  I'ey.  round  World  I.  55  We  procured  a  bucket 
full  of  the  illumined  sea-water.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Propli.  426 
Another  illumining  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  received  the  prophecy. 

Illuminee'.  [ad.  V.  illuming  pa.  pple.  of 
illuminer  to  ILLUMINE,  used  subst. :  see  -EE.]  One 
of  the  Illuminati. 

[1799  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  450  Having  its  Ministry, 
Councils,  and  Army  filled  with  Illumines  who  are  by  pro- 
fession enemies  to  Monarchy.)  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  VIII,  600  The  order  of  Illuminees  went  to  work  only 
with  the  weapons  of  oral  and  written  instruction. 

Illuminer  (.il'^'minai).  Also  5  illumynour, 
-are,  7.  9  -or.  [f.  ILLUMINE  v.  +  -ER!.  In  I5th  c. 
found  also  with  AF.  ending  -our  (:— OF.  -eor^-eii>- : 
-StSreni],  whence  also  later  -or.  For  i6th  c.  Sc. 
form  in  -are,  see  -AR:1.] 

1.  An  illuminator  ;   an  enlightener.  Ht.znAJig. 

c  1450  ir.  De  Imitatione  m.  ii.  65  Lorde  god.  inspiroiir  ,1 
illumynour  of  prophetes.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  1/2 
(R.  Suppl. )  We  haue  grete  nede  of  adoctour..of  a  condyter, 
of  a  lighter  or  illuminer.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.(\\.  clc  W.  1531 
180  b,  An  illumyner  or  a  gyuer  of  lygl.t.  1655  Fun  p. p.  Cli. 
Hist.  iv.  i.  §  48  A  great  Refiner,  and  Illuminer  of  our 
bn^lish  tongue. 

t  2.  A  source  of  light ;  a  luminary.  Obs. 

c  1500  Lancelot  3  The  brycht  and  fresch  illumynare  Up- 
risith  arly  in  his  fyre  chare.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i. 
xni.  75  The  Pyramid  of  Illumination,  .enlarges  her  ba^is  <r, 
much  the  more  as  the  I  111]  minor,  is  remote. 
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f3.  An  illuminator  of  manuscripts,  etc.   Obs. 

a  16*1  FULLER  tl'orlhies,  Camoridgesh.  \.  11662)  161  The 
best  Illuminer  or  Limner  of  our  age.  1824  J.  JOHNSON 
Typogr.  I.  605  The  whole  body  of  monks,  scribes,  illuminors, 
and  readers. 

Illuminism  (il'w-miniz'm).  [ad.  F.  illumi- 
nisme  (in  Diet.  Acad.  1835*1,  f.  illuminer  to  IL- 
LUMINE :  see  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  or  principles  of 
the  ILLUMINATI,  or  of  any  sect  so  called  ;  gen.  a 
theory,  doctrine,  or  practice  which  involves  belief 
in  or  claim  to  extraordinary  spiritual  or  intel- 
lectual enlightenment,  or  an  aim  or  purpose  to 
bring  about  such  enlightenment  in  society. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  R ev.  XXVII.  509  the  history 
of  illuminism  will  form  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  modern 
ecclesiastical  annals.  1811  SHKLLBY/4/.  foG&fav»fl  .Mar., 
The  very  great  inliuence  which  some  years  since  was  gained 
by  Illuminism.  1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  548  In  Spain, 
Illuminism  associated  itself  with  freemasonry.  1856  R.  S. 
VALGHAN  Mjstics(iS6c)  II.  vm.  ix.  99  In  that  age  of  pro- 
fessed Illuminism,  in  the  times  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
when  universal  Aufklarung  was  to  banish  every  mediaeval 
phantasm.  1861  H.  BROWNE  in  Aids  to  Faitlt  vii.  295  The 
very  principle  of  illuminism  was,  that  there  is,  in  man's 
inmost  consciousness,  an  intuitional  knowledge  of  truth. 
1879  FARRAR  St.Paitlxxxtt.  II.  266  Conceited  illuminism  is 
as  deep  an  offence  against  charity  as  saintly  self-satisfaction. 
Illuminist1  (il'tt-minist).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-1ST.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  illuminism  ; 
one  who  claims  to  have  or  aims  at  a  high  spiritual, 
intellectual,  or  moral  enlightenment  ;  one  of  the 
Illuminati.  Also  attril>. 

1840  Fraser's  Mag:  XXI.  549  Malte-Erun  ..was  likewise 
an  Illuminist  refugee.  1866  Coiitemp.  Re-.'.  I.  380  The 
illuminists  of  last  century — Voltaire  and  his  school.  1871 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  I.  117  The  mystical,  or,  as  he  [de 
Maistre]  said,  the  illuminist  side  of  his  mind.  1887  Do\\  DEN 
Shelley  1.  iii.  112  How  Sparticus  Weishaupt  founded  the 
Society  of  Illuminists. 

Hence  Illumini'stic  a.,  pertaining  to  illuminism, 
or  the  illuminists. 
1860  in  WORCESTER  citing  Eclectic  Rev. 
ILhrniiuist  -.    [f.  ILLUMINE  v.  i-  -1ST.]    A  pro- 
fessional illuminator  of  manuscripts,  etc. 

1816  SINGER  Hist.  Cards  104  Rude  outlines  . .  intended  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Illuminist. 

Illumiuize  (il'w'miuaiz),  v.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

L  intr.  To  be  an  illuminist;  to  play  the  illuminist. 

1800  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Southey  25  Jan.  Lett.  1895  I.  323 
If  to  act  on  the  belief  that  all  things  are  the  process,  and 
that  inapplicable  truths  are  moral  falsehoods,  be  to  illuminize, 
why  then  I  illuminize  ! 

2.  trans.  •  To  initiate  into  the  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Illuminati  "(WebsteriSaS  citingX/««-. 
Review). 

niuminor :  see  ILLUMINER. 

t  Illu-minous,  a.1  Obs.  [f.  IL-I  +  LUMIN- 
OUS :  after  illumine,  etc.]  Bright,  illuminatory. 

("1485  Digly  Myst.  n882j  ill.  623  f>e  bemys  of  grace  xal 
byn  Illumynows.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  m.  180  And  sa 
the  richt  salbe  Illuminous.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Fern. 
Sped.  (1748)  II.  208  It  is  not  from  below  we  are  to  expect 
any  illuminous  emanations. 

Illnminous  aluminas,  ill-),  a?  rare.  [f. 
IL-^-T  LUMINOUS.]  Non-luminous,  opaque,  dark. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Illnminous  (illnminosits},  without 
I  light.  1842  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Edwin  the  Fair  n  ii,This  life 
j  .  .to  him  Is  but  a  tissue  of  illuminous  dreams. 

II  Illupi    (i'l«pi).     East-hid.      Also    Ulupie, 
illipe(e,  illoopoo,  ilpa,  illupa.     [Tamil  ilupfai 

'  or  irnppai,  Malayalam  inippa^  An  evergreen 
tree,  Bassia  longifolia  (N.O.  Safotacesi),  a  native 
of  Southern  India.  Illupi  oil,  a  fixed  solid  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree. 

1832  H.  PIDDINGTON  Eng.  Index  Plants  India  148  Illipee. 
1842  W.  B.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  Bengal  Dispensatory,  Illupei, 
1  llupi.  1858  SIMMOXDS  Diet.  Trade,  Illipe  Oil,  llloopoo  Oil, 
a  solid  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  longifolia. 
f  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  95/1  Ufa  oil,  or  Eloopei 
iinnay,  . .  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Illupie  tree  . . 
that  is  ..  abundant  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  1875  i're's 
Diet.  Arts,  llloafa  oil.  .used  in  India  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

t  Ulu-re,  Illu-rement.  Alterations  of  ALLURE, 
ALLUREMENT,  under  the  influence  of  words  having 
prefix  il-. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  2  Cor.  xi.  3  note,  The  sweet  mouthes 
and  illurements  of  Heretickes.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-<, 
(ed.  21  218  [He]  illured  from  Babylon  six  hundred  thousand 
soules.  1651  Burtons  Anat.  Mel.  m.  ii.  in.  iv.  494  If  these 
illurementl  [earlier  eJd.  allurements]  do  not  take  place  for 
Simierus.  a  1661  FULLER  i  Webster',  The  devil  insnareth 
the  souls  of  many  men,  by  illuring  them  with  the  muck 
and  dung  of  this  world,  to  undo  them  eternally. 

III  usage,  i'11-U-sage.    [Properly  two  words 
like  harsh  usage,  worse  usage,  but  commonly  hy- 
phened under  the  influence  of  i/l-nscd.~]    The  action 
of  using  or  treating  ill ;  bad  or  unkind  treatment. 

[1569  in  J.  Hooker  Life  Sir  P.  Carew  (1857)  234  The  cruel 
and  ill  usages  of  my  L.  Deputy  and  S' Peter  Carew.]  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Me',  i.  ii.  iv.  ii,  Too  much  severity  and  ill 
usage.  iSiSCoBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  298  They  seldom 
fail  to  shew  their  just  resentment  of  ill-usage.  1867  TKOI.. 
LOPE  Cnron.  Barset  1.  i.  5  A  manifest  struggle  to  do  his  duty 
in  spite  of  the  world's  ill-usage. 

Ill-USe  (Miyw'z'ijZi.  [Properly  two  words, ;'// ail  v. 
+  use  vb.,  which  under  the  influence  of  ill-used 
(aided,  perhaps,  by  abuse,  misuse']  have  come  to  be 


ILLUSION. 

I    hyphened.]     trans.  To  'use'  or  treat   badly;   t,, 
deal  cruelly,  unkindly,  or  inconsiderately  with. 

1841  BROWNING  Piffa  I'ntrod.  30  If  thou  ill-us'est  M 
am  only  Pippa.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  IS k.  Prop 
La-.u  xiii.  So  The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  protect  mothers 
from  the  tyranny  uf  husbands  who  ill-use  them.  1876  T 
HARDY  Etktlbtriu  (rSoo)  79,  I  would  . .  never  desert  you 
ill-use  me  how  you  might  ! 

Ill-used  (Hiy«-zd;,  pa.  ///,-.  and///,  a.  [Orig. 
two  words,  ill  adv.  and  used  pa.  pple.,  hyphened 
when  used  attnb. ;    now    treated   as  pa.  pple.  >.f 
I    prec.  vb.]     Badly  '  used  '  or  treated  ;  ill-treated. 

1594  SHAKS.  Kieh.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  3.  6  1 1623)  Sweare  not  by  lime 
to  come,  for  that  thou  hast  Misvs'd  ere  v>'d,  by  times  in. 
vs'd  [ojrepast  [Qos.  misused,  o'erpast].  c  1600  -  "\,v/«.  xc\ 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge.  ,1 1656  Hi>' 
HALL  Kent,  ll'ks.  (1660)  109 Those,  .guests  %v ho  finde  them- 
selves ill  used.  1765  SMOLLETT  Tra-'.  xli. .  1 766)  1 1 . 255 1  f  1  am 
ill-used  at  the  post-house  in  England,  I  can  be  acwmmodaied 
elsewhere.  1832  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  165  An  ill  used 
race  of  men. 

Hence  I-11-irsedness,  condition  of  being  ill-used. 

1869  MRS.  WHITNEY  It'e  Giils  vi.  11873)95  A  tone  of  quiet 
ill  uscdness. 

Illu'sible,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  illiis-,  ppl.  stem  ol 
illiid!-re  to  ILLUDE  :  see  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being 
illuded  or  deceived. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  11840)  98  God  is  not  an  illusible 
God,  to  be  carried  with  promises,  or  purposes  only. 

Illusion  ''jl'w'jsn).  Also  4-5  illusyonie,  4-6 
•sioun,  6  -tion.  [a.  F.  ilhision  (I2th  c.  in  C.\f. 
J'sal.  Ixxviii.  4*1,  ad.  L.  illusion-em  mocking,  jeer- 
ing, (inVulg.)  deceit,  illusion,  n.  of  action  i.Mudert 
to  ILLUPI:.]  The  action  ol  illuding,  the  condition 
of  being  illnded  ;  that  whereby  one  is  illuded. 

1 1.  The  action  of  deriding  or  mocking ;  derision, 
mockery.  Also  (with  //.)  an  instance  of  this.  Ot>s. 

App.  only  as  transl.  of,  or  in  reference  to,  L.  illiisio.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  Ixvi.  4,  I  shal  chesen  the  illusiouns 
[1388  scornyngis]  of  hem.  .  1450  aiirour  Sahiaciotin  4601 
Remyttyng  the  to  pilat  after  this  illusionne.  1526  J'ilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1551)  249  b,  On  his  betrayenge  and  illu- 
syons,  how  he  was  mocked  &  scorned  before  Anna  and 
Cayphas.  1567  Ps.  lxxi.r.  in  Glide  £,•  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.) 
118  Our  nichtbouris..leuch  at  vs  with  greit  Illnsioun.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Illusion,  a  mocking  or  scorning. 

2.  f  a.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  deceiving  the 
bodily  eye  by  false  or  unreal  appearances,  or  the 
mental  eye  by  false  prospects,  statements,  etc. ;  de- 
ception, delusion,  befooling.  Obs. 

(•1340  HA.MPOLE  Prose  Tr.  17  Wha-so  ban  will  here 
aungells  sange,  and  noghte  be  dyssayuede  by  feynynge  . .  ne 
by  illusyone  of  be  enemy.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Can.Yeom.  Prol.4- 
T.  120  To  muchel  folk  we  doon  illusion,  c  1470  HENRY 
Wallace  vii.  5  With  suttelte  and  nykkit  itlusione,  The 
w-prthi  Scottis  to  put  to  confusione.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  I. 
Wks.  130/2  Done  by  the  deuil . .  for  the  illusyon  of  them  that 
with  ydolatry  had  deserued  to  be  deluded.  1613  SIHKS. 
Hen.  I'll  I,  i.  ii.  178,  I  told  my  Lord  the  Duke,  by  th'Diuels 
illusions  The  Monke  might  be  deceiu'd.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  ^702)  249  This  had  been  little  better 
than  a  downright  Illusion  and  abusing  of  him. 

b.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  deceived  or 
deluded  by  appearances,  or  an  instance  of  this ; 
a  mental  state  involving  the  attribution  of  reality 
to  what  is  unreal ;  a  false  conception  or  idea  ; 
a  deception,  delusion,  fancy. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxviii.  17  Can  I  nocht  tell  jif 
be  Illutioun,  Or  gif  be  feir  sic  famaseis  we  tak.  1613 
PURCHAS  PilfHmaft  (1614)  158  The  illusions  of  their  be- 
witched  mindes.  1665  STILLINGFL.  Protest.  Kelig.  600 
[They]  have  fallen  into  many  illusions  and  deceitful  fancies. 
1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  Let  us  talk  of  Love,  Plunge  our- 
selves deep  into  the  sweet  illusion.  1772  PRIESTLEY  lust. 
Relig.  (1782)  I.  314  They  could  not  be  under  an  illusion 
themselves.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  IL  iii  §  46  (1875) 
158  A  sense  of  universal  illusion  ordinarily  follows  the  read- 
ing  of  metaphysics.  1875  KMERSON  Lett.  \  Soc.  Aims, 
Immortality  Wks.  (Bohnj  111.  286  The  youth  puts  ofl  the 
illusions  of  the  child. 

3.  Something  that  deceives  or  deludes  by  pro- 
ducing a  false  impression ;  a  deceptive  or  illusive 
appearance,  statement,  belief,  etc. ;  in  early  use 
often  spec .  An  unreal  visual  appearance,  an  appari- 
tion, phantom. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Tnylus  v.  368  Presics  of  be  temple  tellen 
bis  That  dremes  ben  fe  reuelacions  Of  goddes,  and  . .  '1  hat 
bey  hen  Infernals  illusions,  r  1384  —  //.  f-cimc  i.  493 

0  L'riste  ..  Fro    Fantome    and    Illusion    Me   save.      1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  v.  c.  7sWhiche  is  nat  comely  to  anyCrisien 
Relygyon  to  gyue  to  any  suche  fantastycall  illusions  any 
mynde    or   credence.      1602   SHAKS.   Ham.    I.    i.   127   Stay 

1  llusion  :  I  f  t  hou  hast  any  sound,  or  vse  of  Voyce,  Speakt  to 
me.     1659  B.  HARRIS  Parivafs  iron  Age  161  Their  pretexts 
were  but  illusions,  to  amuse,  and  baffle  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Germans.     1715-20  POPE  Iliad  n.  IQ  Jove  . .  bids  an 
empty  phantom  rise  to  sight  . .  Swift  as  the  word  the  vain 
Illusion  fled.     1745  SMOLLETT  Regie,  in.  i.  11777'  52  Come, 
smiling  hope — divine   illusion  !    come.      1849    ROBERTSON 
Strm.  Ser.  iv.  ix.  (1876)  78  These  were  all  an  illusion  and  a 
phantasma,  a  thing  that  appeared,  but  did  not  really  exist. 

4.  Sensuous  perception  of  an  external  object,  in- 
volving a  false  belief  or  conception  :  strictly  distin- 
guished from  hallucination,  but  in  general  use  oftin 
made  to  include  it,  and  hence  =  the  apparent  pci- 
ception  of  an  external  object  when  no  such  object  is 
present,  or  of  attributes  of  an  object  which  do  not 
exist.  Also  (with//.)  an  instance  of  this. 

1774    GOLOSM.    Nat.  Hist.    (1776)    II.    147    Hithi-u.. 


ILLUSIONABLE. 

they  only  seem  to  fortify  the  organ  for  seeing  distinctly  ; 
but  they  have  >iill  many  illusions  to  correct.  1794  Sri.. 
LI  VAN'  I  'it'ii.<  .\nf.  II.  xlviii.  _;£  i  In  lifting  our  eyes  to 
tlje  firmament,  we  see  all  the  stars,  as  it  were,  attached  to 
the  same  domu.  Hut,  thi*  is  merely  an  optical  illusion. 
1850  Roin-:nrsnN  S,'>->/i.  Ser.  in.  \i.  84  You  may  paint  a 
picture  in  wlii<  li  racks,  trees,  and  sky  are  never  mi  ' 
for  what  they  seem,  yet  produce  all  the  emotion  which  real 
rocks,  trees  and  sky  would  produce.  This  is  illusion.  1858 

iiORNE  IT.  .$•  n.  Jrnls,  I.  193  Frescos  brought  to 
-urn  perspective  illusion,  that  the  edges  seem  to  project  into 
air.  1859  HUI.MK  tr.  De  l-ioismitnt's  Hallucinations  i.  21 
We  define,  .an  illusion  as  the  false  appreciation  of  real  sen- 
sations. 1881  J.  SULLY  m  Xature  XXIV.  185  As  dis- 
tinguished from  hallucinations,  illusions  '  must  ahvajN  havt: 

ring-point  in  some  actual  impression,  whereas  a  hallu- 
nnation  has  no  such  basts'.  1886  GURNEV,  etc.  Phantasms 

:  ing  II.  184  Illusion  consists  cither  in  perceiving  a 
totally  wrong  object  in  place  of  the  right  one  . .  or  in  in- 
vesting the  right  object  with  the  wrong  attributes. 

5.  A  name  given  to  a  thin  and  very  transparent 
kind  of  tulle. 

1887  B.  FAR j i- ON  U'hile  Golden  Sleep  8  Pale  blue  silk, 
looped  up  with  illusion  and  forget-me-nots. 

IllU'Sionable,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
Liable  to  illusions. 

1879  E.  J.  PAYNF.  in  Aceukuty  6  Sept.  167/1  One  who  had 
been  in  the  maturity  of  his  p  nvers  and  reputation  when 
those  illusionable  youths  were  in  their  cradles. 

Illu'sionary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ART.]  Charac- 
terized by  illusions;  of  the  nature  of  an  illusion  ; 
illusory. 

1886  Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  513  A  romantic  and  an  illu- 
sionary  temperament.  1890 Blackw.  Mag,  CXLVIIJ.  534/2 
An  illusionary,  dream-like  light  which  had  had  no  touch  of 
earthly  reality  about  it. 

Illusion! sin  (il'w'saniz'm).  [f.  ILLUSION  + 
-TSM.]  Theory  or  doctrine  pertaining  to  or  dealing 
with  illusions  ;  the  theory  that  the  material  world 
is  an  illusion.  ^ 

1843  For.  Q.  Rev.  II.  3£i  From  illusionism  (the  theory  of 
Bishop  Berkeley)  to  mysticism.  iWmAtkemeum  14  Jan.  51/3 
It  contains  what  profess  to  be  adequate  analyses  of  ..  the 
'  akosmism  of  Brahmanism '  and  the  '  absolute  illusionism  of 
Buddhism '. 

Illusionist  (iPw^anist).     [f.  as  prec.  +-IST.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  theory  of  illusionism  ;  one 

who  disbelieves  in  objective  existence. 

1843  For.  Q.  Rev.  II.  343  While  the  pantheist  and  the 
illusionist  are  discussing  systems,  the  masses  enact  that 
there  is  no  God.  1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Sysf.  166 
note,  It  tells  with  equal  relevancy  in  confutation  of  the  illu- 
sionists \nitiydrddin)  and  crypto-Bauddhas  (prachhannti* 
btviddha^. 

2.  One  who  produces  illusions  ;  spec,  a  conjuror 
or  sleight-of-hand  performer. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  6  Sept.,  In  compliance  with  a  request 
from  the  illusionist,  four  gentlemen  advanced  from  the  body 
of  the  hall  to  co-operate  in  a  portion  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainments. 1894  Thnes  7  Aug.  6/2  The  illusionist,  .suc- 
ceeded in  mystifying  his  audience  by  producing  a  living 
tree  on  a  piece  of  glass. 

3.  'vSee  quots.) 


he 


then  adds  to  it  a  lot  that  he  does  not  see. 


Illusive  'il'K'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  illus-,  ppl.  stem  of 
illudere  to  ILLUDE  +  -IVE.]  That  tends  to  illude  or 
deceive  by  unreal  appearances  ;  productive  of  illu- 
sion or  false  impression  ;  deceptive  ;  illusory. 

1679  JENISON  Popish  Plot  38  As  if  all  were  but  an  ap- 
parition or  an  illusive  thing.  1755  J.  G.  CoorER  Tomb 
Shaks.  (R.).  In  yonder  mead  behold  that  vapour  Whose 
vivid  beams  illusive  play,  Far  off  it  seems  a  friendly  taper 
To  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way.  1813  SCOTT  'j'ru-rnr. 
Concl.  i,  A  vain  illusive  show,  That  melts  whene'er  the  sun- 
beams glow.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  F.ns;.  ix.  (18581  II.  399 
The  efforts  at  a  combination  had  hitherto  been  illusive 
and  ineffectual.  1893  W.  H.  HUDSON  Patagonia  208  The 
mysterious  illusive  city,  peopled  by  whites,  .is  to  moderns  a 
myth. 

Hence  Illu'sively  adv. ,  in  an  illusive  manner,  by 
an  illusion  ;  Illrrsiveness,  illusive  or  deceptive 
quality. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  U,  Illnsh'ftiess.     1818  TODD,  Illusively. 

1824  Examiner  246/2   Water  was   never   more   illusively 

lucid.     1829  I.  TAYLOR  Ent/nis.   ix.  248  A  vein  of  illusive- 

;  Lms  through  every  page.     1839  Frascrs  Mag.  XIX. 

327  The  illusion  loses  its  illusiveness. 

Illusor     il'w-sai).    rare.     [ad.  late  L.   illusor, 
>i,  agent-n.  from  illi~idere,  illus-  to  ILLUDE.] 
A  deceiver,  deluder. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Pet.  iii.  3  In  the  laste  dayes  illusours 
{Ghss  or  scorners,-  or  deceyuoursj  shulen  come  in  deceyt. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  9  'i  i  R.  Suppl.)  They  be  sayd  illu- 
seurs  and  deceyuours,  by  cause  they  deceyued  herodes. 
1886  STUBBS  Mai.  .y  Mod.  Hist.  viii.  197  Though  he  prof- 
fered peace  he  only  wanted  money  ;  he  was  an  illusor,  and 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Illusory  (il;«'sari),  a.  fad.  late  L.  illftsori-us 
of  a  mocking  character,  ironical,  f.  illusor:  see 
prec.  and  -OUT.  Cf.  K.  illiisoire.]  Having  the 
quality  of  illnding  or  tending  to  deceive  by  unreal 
prospects  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  illusion  ;  illusive. 

In  first  quot.  as  sb.  =  an  illusory  or  illusive  thing;  an 
illusion. 

'599  Q.  KI.IZ.  /.c/.  (N.),  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges  is  a 
rr.eare  illusorye.  .?  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  79  A  false, 
an  illusory,  and  a  sinful  comfort,  a  1691  BOYLE  Refl.  Theol. 

IlistiactidK  S  -2  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  illusory  distinction. 
VOL.  V. 
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1794  STLUYAN-  ( 'i.-.v  .Vat.  1. 25  The  illusory  offspring  of  ll 

imagination.     1866  J.  MARTINA  M 

is  for  the  present  illusory.      1866    I 

I.  \xv.6ziThe  price  Riven.,  is  illusory.    iSBs'p  i 

siiuf.  IV.  in.  256  Mudi  Illusory  physiology  wi 

this  hypothesis. 

Hence  Illu'sorily  adv.,  in  an  illusory  manner,  by 
an  illusion ;  Illu  soriness,  deceptiveneu  of  a|i- 
1 earnnce. 

,i  1631  DONNE  Six  Strut,  i.  (16341  32  That  that  Pilule  did 
illusorily  . .  wash  his  hands  from  the  bloud  of  any  of  : 
men.    1737  BAILEY  vol.  ll,  lUtutrmm.  1869  FAKK.MI /•'«>«. 
/  iii.  (1873)  88  The  utter  illusoriness  of  the  accidental 
resemblances  in   the   unborrowed   words.      1880  J.   ( 
J'/u't'.is.  Relig.  v.  136  This  very  feeling  of  the  instability  and 
illusoriness  of  the  world.     1898  ll'estw.  C,iz.  i  Sept.  2/1  The 
way  in  front  was  illusorily  barred  by  swiftly  flowing  water. 

t  Illu'Strable,  a.  Ol'S.  [f.  I,,  tj  pe  *illustra- 
Inl-is.  f.  j/lustra-re  to  ILLUSTRATE  :  see  -BLE.] 
=  next. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ganf.  Cyrus  ii.  43  Solution  and  con- 
solidation, union  and  division,  illustrable  from  Aristotle  in 
theoldJVtfCjyrvwiwm  or  nutcracker.     1668  G.  C.  in  H.  M 
Dii'.  Dial.  To  Kdr.  a  ij ,  How  illustrable  that  passage  is  from 
the  last  Section  of  the  7.  Chapter  of  I  )es  Cartes  his  Meteors. 

Illustratable  (ilz>str<?'-tab'l,  -Iwstraab'li,  a. 
[f.  ILLUSTRATE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being 
illustrated. 

1850  D.  G.  ROSSETTI  Let.  in  W.  B.  Scnll  A  Hiding.  (1892) 
I.  xxi.  283  An  illustratable  paper.  1887  Scot.  Leader  17 
Dec.  4  The  gradual  reduction  of  animal  organs  was  illus- 
tratable by  innumerable  examples. 

t  IllTTBtrate, ///•  a.  Ot>s.  [nd.L.ittustr,]t-tts, 
pa.  pple.  of  illustrare  to  ILLUSTRATE.] 

A.  as  pa.  pplc.    Illustrated,  illuminated,  lighted 
ti]>,  enlightened  :  see  ILLUSTRATE  v. 

1516  I'ilgr.  1'crf.  l\V.  de  W.  1531)  285  O  wolde  god  I . . 
were  illustrate  or  lyghtned  with  the  lyght  and  fel 
therof.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  ix.  Fivb,  Thin- 
warde  eyes  of  his  soule,  wer  in  the  tneane  space  clearely 
illustrat.  1619  J.  UAINBKIDGE  Pi-scr.  Late  Comet  10  The 
Comet.. at  first  was  illustrate  with  a  bright  resplendence. 
1671  True  jV0tt-o>M/?334  These  things  need  not  to  be  illustrat. 

B.  as  adj.  Illuminated,  resplendent,  clear ;  lus- 
trous, illustrious. 

1561  A.  SCOTT  J'aems  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  i  Welcum,  illustrat 
Ladye,  and  oure  quene.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  128 
This  most  gallant,  illustrate  and  learned  Gentleman.  1601 
CHETTLE  &  MUNDAY  Death  Rvbt.  Eurl  Ilnittingtoii  \.  ii. 
in  Hazl.  Doilslcy  VIII.  315  Bright  sun,  retire;  gild  not 
this  vault  of  death  With  thy  illustrate  rays.  1669  Addr. 
}'ng.  Gentry  Eng.  no  The  Philosophy,  \ve  grope  after., 
here,  will.,  by  the  first  approaches  of  the  light  of  our  never 
setting  day,  be  plain  and  illustrate  to  us.  1704  HEARNE 
Duct.  Hist.  ^1714)  I.  136  That  admirable  work,  the  Lives  of 
the  most  illustrate  Men,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Hence  t  Illu'strately  adv. 

1634  Simple  Reasons  in  J/arl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  181  Our 
faith  in  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  are  most  translucently 
light,  .refulgently  light,  illustrately  light. 

Illustrate  (HfctnMt,  ilzvstreV,  v.  [f.  L.  illus- 
trat-, ppl.  stem  of  illustrare  to  light  up,  illuminate, 
clear  up,  elucidate,  embellish,  set  off,  render  famous 
or  illustrious ;  cf.  illustr-is  ILLUSTBE.  For  the 
stress  see  CONTEMPLATE  z/.] 

tl.  trans.  To  shed  light  upon,  light  up,  illu- 
mine. 06s. 

1615  N.  CARPENTER  Geog.  Del.  i.  ii.  (1635)  35  The  beames 
of  the  Sun  illustrate  and  lighten  the  Moone.  1681  COTTON 
ll'miJ.  Peak  led.  4)  82  The  Windows..  Illustrating  the 
noble  Room,  n  1717  PARNELL  Hymn  for  Morning ^Seager), 
The  light,  serenely  fair,  Illustrates  all  the  tracts  of  air. 

tb.  Directly  fig.  esp.  To  illuminate  (the  mind). 
Obs.  or  arch.  (The  earlier  use.) 

1526  I'ilgr.  /Vr/ClW.  de  W.  1531)  125  It  dyd  so  illustrate 
or  lyghten  theyr  vnderstandynge,  that  [etc.].  i6«s  BOVLE 
Occas.  Refl.  (1848)  ss  The  Mind  of  Man.  .Illustrated  by 
the  Beams  of  Heavenly  Light,  and  Joy.  1728  EARBERY  tr. 
!  Virtue  and  Truth  in  th 
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their  Fulness 


.ig  flash  illustrate  every  ; 
1 2.  To  make  lustrous,  luminous,  or  bright ;  to  set 
off  with  bright  colours  \-gen.  to  beautify,  adorn.  Obs. 


1592  NASHE  P.  /'fiiiiessc  (ed.  2)  17  b,  There  is  no  study, 
nit  it  [Poetry]  doth  illustrate  and  beautify.     1634  SIR  T. 


Legs  and  Feet,  with  painted  flowers  and  birds.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  iii.  29  Her  head-dress  was 
a  Brussels-lace  mob.  .A  sky  blue  ribband  illustrated  that. 

f  3.  To  set  in  a  good  light ;  to  display  to  ad- 
vantage ;  to  show  up.  Obs. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  I'ertnes  Comm-M.  (1878)  51  The  deformitie 
of  the  one  doth  much  illustrate  and  beautifie  the  other. 
1628  PRYNNE  Love-lockcs  55  The  onely  meanes  therefore 
for  men  to  enhance,  illustrate,  and  set  out  their  Beautie,  is 
to  neglect  it.  1686  W.  DE  BRITAINE  Hum.  J'ru.f.  xi.  53 
Honour  and  Greatness  add  nothing  to  me,  but  to  illustrate 
my  Humility.  1757  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  11,  III.  75 
Pitt  though  . .  apt  enough  to  take  any  step  to  illustrate  his 
own  measures. 

4.  To  shed  lustre  upon  ;  to  render  illustrious, 
renowned,  or  famous  ;  to  confer  honour  or  distinc- 
tion upon.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

iinroiigh.     1834  SIK  W.  HAMILTON  Discus*.  (1852)377 
this   system,  listinguished    merit   have 

illustrated  our  Univet 

5.  To  throw  the  light  of  intelligence  upon;   to 
make  clear,  elucidate,  clear  up,  explain. 

1538  CoviiRDAi.K  AVrc  Tt'sf.  Pro].,  Thou  .shah  sec  that  one 
transl  neth,  and  i!luslr;itcth  another. 

1620  CrKANL-ER />;:•.  J.cgikc  116  Argument  tfi.a  is  brought 
to  confirme,  and  illustrate  must  bt  n; 

that  which  isio  be  confirmed,  and  illustrated.  1601  NOKKIS 
Pract.  Disc.  77  When  Revelation  had  illustrated  the  obscure 
Text  of  Reason.  1793  HHJIXJI.S  /**/.  Dafivin  29  Many 
experiments  upon  animals,  tending  to  illustrate  this  im- 
portant subject.  1874  KiNfisi.i-v  Lett.  (18781  II.  452  You 
have . .  illustrated  it  by  quotations  and  metaphors  which  are 
sound  and  to  the  point. 

6.  To  make  clear  or  evident  by  means  of  ex- 
amples, to  elucidate  ;  to  give  an  example,  instance, 
or  illustration  of;  to  exemplify. 

1612  BRINSI.F.Y  Lnd.  Lit.  xiii.  (1627)  183  Illustrated  by  a 
few  more  examples.  1732  I'.KKKI.I.KY  ,-(/,///,;-.  i 
illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysirles  by  examples.  1786  W. 
THOMSON  It'ntsetis  Philip  III  (1793)  II,  vi.  224  To  illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  vigilance  and  foresight.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  ii.  162  Perhaps  no  single  circum- 
stance more  strongly  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  precisian^ 
than  their  conduct  respecting  Christmas  day.  1874  GRI  KN 
Short  H ist-  iii.  §  4.  129  No  city  better  illustrates  the  i 
formation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  Norman  masters. 
1893  F.  HALL  in  Nation  iN.Y.i  LXI.  363/2  Very  likely  the 
u^age  which  has  been  illustrated  is  a  good  deal  older. 

7.  To  elucidate  (a  description,  etc.)  by  means  of 
drawings  or  pictures;  to  ornament  (a  book,  ek-. 
in  this  way  with  elucidatory  designs.     Said  also 
of  the  pictures  themselves. 

1638  F.  J  i:\ir.s  Paint,  of  Ancients  128  That  the  cleerest 
grounds  an  Artist  is  able  to  propound,  are  yet  illume 
and  cleered  by  Picture.  1676  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  121 
readers  are]  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  read  . .  such  [ana- 
tomical] descriptions,  unless  illustrated  by  figures.  1773 
COOK  ist  \>'oy,  Introd.  (R.),  The  engravings  which  illustrate 
and  adorn  the  account  of  this  voyage.  1800 Mt'd.  Jrnl.  III. 
20,  I  shall  subjoin  two  curious  cases  ..  together  with  a 
drawing  to  illustrate  one  of  them.  1827  HONE  Table  Bk.  I. 
171  A  gentleman  engaged  to  assist  in  illustrating  this  work. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Alcab'i.  3  His  camera  illustrated  the  results  of 
the  expedition  with  about  80  excellent  photographs.  1891 
Daily  Nnvs  9  Apr.  3/5  Journals  which  did  not  formerly 
illustrate  now  dp  so,  and  book  and  magazine  literature  are 
more  than  ever  illustrated  to  meet  the  popular  taste. 

f8.  To  clear  (the  head  or  brain).  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Coinfiit.  xix.  680  Some  Cephalicks 
. .  though  they  be  less  grateful  to  the  Palate  or  Stomach  .  . 
yet  illustrate  the  Brain. 

Hence  Illustrating  Tbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1598  HAKLI/YT  l-'oy.  I.  352  To  the  illustrating  of  the 
Queenes  most  excellent  Majestic,  the  honour  and  com- 
moditie  of  this  her  highnesse  Realme.  iGao  GRAKGI:R  Dir. 
Logike  157  It  hath  speciall  use  in  illustrating,  and  amplify- 
ing. 1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  ix.  197  An  illustrating  work 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  sinners.  1790  BL'RKE  Ft: 
Rcz>.  \Vks.  V.  80  Our  liberty  has  a  pedigree  and  illustrating 
ancestors. 

Illustrated  (Hsstr^ted,  iltf-str*- ited) ,  ///.  a. 
(sb.}  [f.  ILLUSTRATE  v.  +  -ED  l.] 

1.  fa.  Illuminated,  made  lustrous  or  bright  (0AO. 
b.  Having  pictorial  illustrations. 

1831  (Dec.  31)  Olio  or  Museum  Entertainnt.  IX.  No.  i 
(First  Article)  Illustrated  article:  Two  nights  in  Beauchamp 
tower.  1832  Frasers  Mag.  VI.  393  The  child  in  his  illus- 
trated look  had  the  air  as  of  a  mighty  triumphant  victor. 
1842  (title)  The  Illustrated  London  News.  1891  Daily 
NMVS  9  Apr.  3/5  A  paper,  .on  Photography  and  Illustrated 
Journalism. 

2.  as  sb.  An  illustrated  newspaper  or  magazine. 
(In  quot.  1 879  =  Illustrated  London  News.) 

1879  Echo  10  Feb.  4/1  Looking  at  Illustrateds  or  Punches. 
1892  STEVENSON  &  L.  OSBOI-KNE  H'n-u'^-r  (ed.  21  45  It 
may  fit  me  for  a  position  on  one  of  the  illustrateds. 

Illustration  ^iltfstr^'JanX  [a.  V .illustration 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  illustrat  ion- em  (Quin- 
tilian),  n.  of  action  f.  illustrate  to  ILLUSTRATE.] 
The  action  or  fact  of  illustrating. 

The  sense-history  is  parallel  to  that  of  ILLUMINATION,  the 
meaning  '  spiritual  enlightenment '  being  the  first  to  appear. 

1 1.  Lighting  up,  illumination,  enlightenment.  Obs. 
a.  spiritual  (the  earliest  sense)  or  intellectual. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Egipdane  40  He  had  sic  infusione 
of  eodis  tllustracione.  15*6  Mlgr-  Krf.  (W.  de  W.  1531' 
126%  The  persone  that  receyueth  suche  illustracyon  or 
Iveht,  is  all  quyet  &  restfuil  bothe  in  soule  &  body. 
1604  T  WKK;HT  rations  vi.  322  The  manifold  in^pn 


A  divine  illu^raiion  cleared  his  understanding. 
b.   physical. 


Mi.  Wedderburne. .who  now 


ne  CUUIU   nave  itiiu  in   i  .-          . 

ll'arld  Wks.  (16831  647  We  see  no  Adustion  in  Comets  but 
only  some  Illustration.  1764  /'Ail.  Trans.  LIV,  326  Ihis 
unusual  nnd  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  atmosphere 
continued  the  whole  evening. 

2.  The  action  of  making  or  fact  of  being  made 
illustrious,  brilliant,  or  distinguished  ;  distinction. 
Also.  An  example,  means  or  cause  of  distinction. 

1616  BOLLOKAK,  ///;/../>•„/,•<)»;,  a  making  famous  or  noWe. 

1640  JKR.  TAVI.OK  (',:.  X.vtmf.   r  iv.  41    He  [Chn»t]  cann- 

not    in    pompous    and    s<-rular    illustrations.       1760-71     H. 

\',,,,/.  ufcoi  III.  46  They  ha»e  invested 

l,i-ad'|tl>r  kinnlwith  nil  possible  illustration  :    li^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONAL. 

concentrates  the  rays  of  many  nations.  1776  ADAM  SMITH 
II'.  -V.  v.  i.  in.  (186$)  II.  360  In  Rome  it  [law]. .gave  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  illustration  to  those  citizens  who  had 
the  reputation  of  understanding  it.  1850  MERIVALE  A','/;.'. 
Emp.  ii3<->5'  I-  ii.  61  The  illustration  of  his  family  dated 
only  from  his  father.  1855  TH.V  :  ,-mes  I.  vii.  71 

My  maxim  is,  that  genius  is  an  illustration,  and  merit  is 
better  than  any  pedigree. 

3.  The  action  or  fact  of  making  clear  or  evident 
to  the  mind;  setting  forth  clearly  or  pictorial lyj 
elucidation;  explanation;   exemplification. 

1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  491  It  is  a  figure  called  Illus- 
tration, by  the  which  the  forme  of  things  is  so  set  foorth  in 
words,  that  it  seemeih  rather  to  be  scene  with  the  etes, 
then  heard  with  the  eares.  1588  FRATSCE  Laiviers  Log.  i. 
i.  3  By  explication  and  illustration,  or  proofe  and  con- 
clusion. x6<>7  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rket.  172  Antithesis,  is  also 
the  illustration  of  a  thing  by  its  opposite,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Declam.  Adverbs  Wks.  1730  I.  40  What  need  I  bring  more 
topicks  for  illustration  ?  1853  RUSKIN  Stoties  Ven.  II.  vi,  I 
have  confined  the  illustration  of  it  to  architecture. 

b.  "With  an  and//.  That  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate or  make  clear,  evident,  etc. ;  an  elucidation, 
explanation  ;  an  example,  instance. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholas's  Voy.  \\.  iii.  33  John 
de  Maire  of  Beiges  in  his  illustrations  of  Gaule.  1646  SIR 
T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  viii.  312  Some,  from  whom  wee 
receive  the  greatest  illustrations  of  Antiquity,  have  made  no 
mention  hereof.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  [*&roo.  Intpr.  To 
Rdr.,  Some  illustrations  upon  some  of  the  former  passages. 
1832  (title)  Views  in  New  York  . .  Picturesque  Drawings  .. 
with  Historical,  Topographical  and  Critical  Illustrations  by 
Th.G.  Fay.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxii.  154  An  illustration 
of  the  principle  which  runs  throughout  nature.  1896  DK. 
ARGYLL  P  kilos.  Belief  62  A  passing  image  or  illustration 
of  some  one.  .aspect  of  life. 

4.  The  pictorial  elucidation  of  any  subject ;    the 
elucidation  or  embellishment  of  a  literary  or  scien- 
tific article,  book,  etc.,  by  pictorial  representations. 

1813  BRITTON  Redcliffe  Church  Pref.  9,  I  was  also  tempted 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  illustration  of  the  building. 
Mod.  The  artists  engaged  in  the  illustration  of  this  sump- 
tuous work.  Process  plates  used  in  the  illustration  of  cheap 
periodicals. 

b.  An  illustrative  picture  ;  a  drawing,  plate, 
engraving,  cut,  or  the  like,  illustrating  or  embel- 
lishing a  literary  article,  a  book,  etc. 

[1816  \titk)  A  Cabinet  Illustration  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  a 
series  of  near  300  Elegant  Views.]  1817  Adi't.  in  Q.  Rev, 
Feb.,  Westell's  Illustrations  to  the  Works  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  In  8vo,  beautifully  engraved  from  the  Paintings  of 
R.  Westall,  R.A.  1822  W.  I.  HOOKER  (titled  Botanical 
Illustrations :  being  a  Series  of  Figures  designed  to  illustrate 
the  Terms  employed  in  ..  Lectures  on  Botany.  1828  Lit. 
Gaz.  9  Feb.  84/3  The  Illustrations  of  the  book  are  worthy 
of  George  Cruilcshank.  1839  T.  MOORE  (title)  The  Epi- 
curean :  a  Tale  with  Vignette  Illustrations  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  1842  (May  14)  Illnstr.  Land,  fffWtNo.  i, 
Selections  from  the  illustrations  of  the  numerous  workfl 
which  the  press  is  daily  pouring  forth.  1851  RUSK  IN  (title) 
The  Stones  of  Venice  . .  with  Illustrations  drawn  by  the 
Author.  1888  Nature  23  Aug.  385  The  book  is  one  which  is 
especially  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  1898 
Navy  $  Army  Illustr.  23  July  412  Our  next  illustration 
shows  a  boat,  .engaged  in  sounding. 

Illustra'tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  illustration  ;  illustrative. 

1885  BOWES  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LIII.  610/2  Putting,  in 
an  emphatic  and  illust  rat  tonal  way.,  that  the  advowson  is  a 
right  of  presentation  that  concerns  and  affects  lands. 

Illustrative  (ito'str/tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  illustrat-i 
ppl.  stem  of  illustrdre  to  ILLUSTKATE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  illustrate,  make  clear  or 
elucidate;  explanatory,  elucidatory;  affording  an 
illustration  or  example  ;  exemplificatory.  Const,  of. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  i.  5  45  Unspeakable 
mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are  often  delivered  in  a  vulgar 
and  illustrative  way.  1792  MARY  WOLLSTONECR.  Rights 
H'o'tt.  vi.  260  Till  some  fortuitous  circumstance  makes  the 
information  dart  into  the  mind  with  illustrative  force.  1828 
COLE  Scarborough  Collector  i  The  following  paragraphs, 
illustrative  of  the  accompanying  etching.  1867  S  .MILKS 
Huguenots  Eng.  ii.  (1880)  22  The  life  of  Palissy.  .is  eminently 
illustrative  of  his  epoch.  1868  BROWNING  Ringfy  Bk.  ix.  805 
Lt-.t  ye  miss  a  point  illustrative.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes 
Lect.  Light  §  1 10  Taking,  as  an  illustrative  case,  the  passage 
from  air  into  water. 

f  2.  Shining,  illuminative.   Obs.  rare. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \\.  xii.  320  Bright  and  Illus- 
trative, as  Pliny  said  but  now. 

Illustratively,  a<tv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.]  In 
an  illustrative  manner ;  by  way  of,  or  by  means  of, 
illustration ;  so  as  to  illustrate. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  214  Delivered 
Hieroglyphlcally,  metaphorically,  illustratively.  1822  56 
DF.QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862)  204  Treating  the  question  illus- 
tratively rather  than  argumentatively. 

Illustrator  (Hrstw'tai).    [Ageot-n.  in  L.  form 

f.  ILLUSTRATE  v.  Cf.  lateL.  illustrator  (Lactantius) ; 
F.  ittustrateur  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.).]  One  who  or 
that  which  illustrates,  in  the  various  senses  of  the 
vb. ;  one  who  gives  or  draws  illustrations;  the 
artist  who  illustrates  a  book  or  periodical. 

1598  FLORIO,  Illustratore*  an  illustrator,  a  glorifier,  a 
gm<:r  of  honors.  ci6n  CHAPMAN  Homers  Iliads  Sonn. 

>,  The  right  graciovs  Illustrator  of  vertue..the  Earle 
uf  Montgomrie.  1632  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  (ed.  4)  in.  ii.v.  v.  585 
Leonitius  hU  illustrator  Garceus.  1689-90  in  Wood's  Life 
30  Jan.  (O.  H.  S.i  I II.  323  'An  illustrator',  or  '  picturer  of 

letters  in  books'.  1812  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  A'/-?'. 
I. XVIII.  4,^9  From  Herodotus  and  his  illustrators.  1834 
E.  BRAVI.I.Y  \title'\  Graphic  anU  Historical  Illustrator  of  the 
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Popular  Superstitions  and  Customs  of  Wales.  1870  DICKENS 
Lett.  u88oj  II.  439  You  please  me  with  what  you  say  of  my 
new  illustrator.  1879  J.  C.  BROWN  Ethics  oV<>.  Eliot  114 
She  stands  out  as  the  deepest,  broadest,  and  most  catholic 
illustrator  of  the  true  ethics  of  Christianity. 

Illu'Stratory,   a.     [f.    L.   illustrat-   t^see  IL- 
nvi:    -I--OKY.]     Illustrative. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \  1740)  660  Introductory,  illustrate  y, 
preparatory  abuses  of  Truth  [etc.].     1806  Scon  /<;//.. 
5  July  (1894)  I.  ii.  36  Dryden's  works.. with  notes  critical 
and  illu.itratory  by  the  Editor. 

Illustratress  (i-l^stry'tres'.  [f.  ILLTSTBATOR 
-f -ESS.]  A  female  illustrator. 

1866  F.  J.  FURXIVALL  in  Reatier  10  Mar.  248/3  The  illus- 
tratress  of  the  present  book.  1888  Sat.  Rcr.  29  Dec. 

t  Illustre,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  illuster,  -are,  -ir. 
[a.  F.  illustre  (i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  illustrious, 
ad.  ^.illHstris  clear,  bright,  lustrous,  plain,  evident, 
distinguished,  famous.]  Illustrious. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  i  Illuster  Lodovick,  of  France 
most  Christin  king.  £1532  Du  WES  Introd.  />.  in  Palsgr. 
1036  Right  illustre  &  prosperous  lady.  1550  VEHON 
Godly  Sayings  (1846)  20  The  faythful  subjectes  of  this  vic- 
toriouse  and  illustre  realme.  1585  JAS.  I.  Ess.  Pwsie  'i'u 
Rdr.  (Arb.)  20  The  deuine  and  Illuster  Poete,  Salust  du 
Bartas.  1612  MONNIEPENNIE  Abridgcm.  Scot.  C'// ;•<>«.  1.4 
Some  of  the  valiant  illustre  noble  acts  of  your  Highness. 
a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll  \.  66  Illustre  Bassa. 

t  Illustre,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  Ulustre-r  to  light 
up,  illumine  (<?&.),  render  illustrious,  illustrate, 
ad.  L.  illustra-re  (see  ILLUSTRATE  z;.).] 

1.  trans.  To  light  up,  illumine;  to  brighten. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  96  To  go  sprede  abrode  his 

newe  lyght  to  illustre  and  illumyne  the  landes.  1591  SVL- 
VESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  i.  534  And,  all  illustred  with  Light's 
radiant  shine.  1606  Ibid.\\.  iv.  n.  Magnif.  107  With  Vertue's 
luster  Thou  ought'st  (at  least)  thy  Greatnesse  to  illuster. 

2.  To  render  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  to  confer 
distinction  upon. 

1530  PALSGR.  589/2  This  noble  acte  illustreth  your  fame 
above  al  your  ancestors.  1548  HALL  Ckron,,  Hen.  VIII, 
71  For  to  decore  and  illustre  the  same  assembly.. thei  shall 
.  .do  some  faire  feate  of  armes.  1657  REEVE  God's  Plea.  46 
As  ye  valew  your  places,  illustre  them. 

Hence  Illirstred///.  a.,  made  illustrious. 

In  quot.  1649  used  punningly  with  reference  to  a  possible 
formation  from  IL-  2,  meaning  '  having  no  lustre  '. 

1512  Helyas  in  Thorns  E.  E.  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  III.  142 
The  illustred  and  noble  quene.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH, 
Poems  Wks.  (17111  22  Thy  muse  not-able,  full,  il-lustred 
rimes,  Make  thee  the  poetaster  of  our  times. 

t  Illu'strement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ILLUSTRE  v, 
+  -MENT.]  Illumination. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc,  Fiction  F,  [The  Sun]  absenting  his 
irradiance  from  the  world's  illustrement. 

t  IlluBtri'city.  06s.  [Erroneously  f.  L.  ilhtstris 
+ -ITY  :  see -ICITT.]  Illustriousness.  In  quot.  1637, 
illustrious  personage. 

1637  BASTWICK  A/ts^u.  Inform.  Sir  y.  Banks  g  That 
their  illustricityes  might. .see  his  innocency.  1761  Miss 
TALBOT  Let.  to  Mrs.  Carter  i  Aug.,  See  jhe  short  date  of 
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an  illustricity.      1794  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  84  A  name  of 
rWllustricity  in  the  annals  of  France. 


huma 
grearllustricity 

Illustrious  ;LVstrias),  a.  (Also  7  illustrous, 
Sc.  -uows.)  [f.  L.  illustri-s  +  -ous.] 

1  1.  Lighted  up,  having  lustre  or  brilliancy  ; 
luminous,  shining,  bright,  lustrous.  Obs. 

c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  Merl.  \\.  v,  From  the  igniferous 
body  Seven  splendent  or  illustrious  rays  are  spread.  1668 
CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  n.  vi.  100  Light,  the 
companion  of  the  Spirits,  by  which  the  blood  receives  a 
more  Illustrious  color.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  v.  ix. 
350  A  Diamond,  .he  observed  to  be  more  illustrious  at  some 
times  than  others.  1886  DOWDEN  Shelley  I.  XL  476  He  and 
Peacock,  .made  the  darkness  illustrious  with  fireworks. 

f  2.   Clearly  manifest,  evident,  or  obvious.  Obs, 

1654  FULLER  Two  Serm.  21  The  Foundations  [of  Religion] 
may  be  destroyed  as  to  all  outward  visible  illustrious  appa- 
rition. 1762  KAMKS  El-*w.  L'rit.  (.1788*  II.  495  The  final 
cause  of  uniformity  is  illustrious.  1792  T.  TAYLOR  P  roc  fas 
I.  Dissert.  62  They  demand  our  assent  .  .  from  the  illustrious 
certainty  they  possess. 

3.  Possessing  lustre  by  reason  of  high  birth  or 
rank,nobleorloftyaction  or  qualities;  distinguished, 
eminent  ;  renowned,  famous,  a.  Of  persons. 

(Sometimes  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy  in  addressing  or 
speaking  of  persons  of  high  rank.  Cf.  ILLI'STRISSIMO.) 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  178  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious 
ui^ht,  A  man  of  tire,  new  words,  fashions  owne  Knight. 
1605  —  Lear\\  ui.  135  Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illus- 
trious Prince.  -  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dido  <y  j-Eneas  r.  733 
And  O  !  I  wish  ?our  brave,  illustruows  prince.  .Were  heir. 
1692  DRYDEN  St.  Enremonfs  Ess.zo^  There  are  Illustrious 
Debauchees,  but  there  never  was  an  Illustrious  Miser.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  vii.  II.  150  She  was  an  agreeable 
woman,  rather  than  an  illustrious  Queen.  1809  Mc</.  Jrnl. 
XXI.oo  The  only  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  //,  I.  n.  iii.  176  Several  of  these  vic- 
tims were  not  only  illustrious  for  their  rank,  but  yet  more 
so  for  their  talents  and  virtues. 
b.  Of  things. 

c  1566  J.  ALDAV  tr.  Boaystuaus  Theat.  W'vrfdQ  iij  b,  Ac- 
knowledging in  him  his  proper  figure  and  illustrious  marke. 
1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  />/<"  *  13  His  Illustrious 

deeds,  his  renowne  acquired.  1701  Stanley"  s  Ifist.  Philos. 
Biog.  7  Mr.  Ue^  Carte-,  has  given  us  an  illustrious  Instance 
of  the  Use  of  this  Method  in  his  Meditations  and  Method. 
1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Two  Races  Men,  One  leaf  of  the 
illustrious  folio. 

H  In  the  following  passage  in  the  Shakspere 
folios,  in  the  sense  'not  lustrous,  dull'  (IL-2)  whence 


ILIi-WILLEH. 

editors  have  substituted  illustrous,  infas/rous,  »;;- 
lustrous* 
1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  i.  vi.  109    1623'  An  eye  Base  and  illus- 

iii'j.^  ns  t!ic  ^'.uj.ikie  light  That's  fed  with  stinking  Tallow, 
Ilhrstriously,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY*.]     In  an 
illustrious  manner  ;  Tlurainously»  brightly,  resplen- 
dently  ;  clearly,  conspicuously  ;  brilliantly. 

1638  CHILLISGW.  Relig.  Prof,   i.  v.  §   18.  259  A  Church 
thus  illustriously  ;uui  conspicuously  visible.      1715-20  i 
Odyss.  xi.  358  In  beauty's  cause  illustriously  he  fails.     1748 
'•;nsoN  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  iii.  28,  I  never  ..  beheld  a 
skin  so  illustriously  fair.      1869  Ciot'LBl'RN  Purs.  //.  - 
vii.  6>  In  the  Cro^s  of  His  Son  God  is  most  illustriously 

Illu'striousneSS.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -XE>S.]  11- 
lustrious  quality  or  condition ;  J-  brilliance,  resplen- 
dency; distinction;  illustrious  rank  or  position. 

1650-66  WHARTON  Poems  Wks.  (1683)  383  Farewel  i 
our  New  Nobility  :  Good-night  Illustriousness.      1660  JFK. 
TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  i.  iv.  126  The  illustriousness  of  the 
birth.      1682  MRS.    BEHN  False  Count  iv.  ii,  An't    ] 
yuur     IllustrioiL-iness.       1889    Harper's    Mag.    Mai. 

:uies  which  can  vie  with  ours  in  the  illustriuusness  of 
their  members. 

l|  IllustrissiniO  (ilpstri-sim^,  It.  zb/strrsi'nw), 
a.  and  sb.  ^Anglicized  illustrissim.)  [It.,  ad.  L. 
illustrissimuS)  superl.  of  illttstris  (!LLUSTRE  a.).] 

a.  adj.  Most  illustrious ;  used  as  a  title  of 
courtesy  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  Italian  nobles, 
whence  sometimes  applied  toothers,  b.  sb.  A  man 
of  noble  rank,  one  of  the  Italian  nobility. 

1623  WEBSTER  De~'iTs  Law  Case  n.  i,  Your  switching  up 
at  the  horse-race,  with  the  illustrissimi.  1681  Disi.  1  anger 
21  The  Illustrissimo's  of  Tetuan.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Sat. 
(1852)  I.  475  Mynheer,  dear  Doctor,  celeberrimous  Doctor, 
insignite  illustrissim  Doctor.  1829  SCOTT  Anne  ofG.  xix,  Xor 
\\ill  we  sauce  your  mess  with  poison  like  the  wily  Italian, 
and  call  you  all  the  time  Illustrissimo  and  Magnifico. 

Illustrous  :  see  under  iLLrsTiuous. 

tlllu-tible,  a.  Obs.  ran~».  [ad.  late  L.  illitti- 
bilis  (Nonius),  f.  //-  (!L--  .  +  /uteret  htt-  to  wash: 
see  -IBLE.]  (See  quot.) 

1625  COCKERAM,  lllutiblti  that  cannot  be  washed  away. 
1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

t Illuxu-rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  lL-2  + 
LUXURIOUS.]  Not  luxurious ;  void  of  luxury. 

1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  ix.  (1752)  72  The  widow 
Vanhomrigh  and  her  two  daughters  quitted  the  illuxurious 
soil  of  their  native  country  for  the  more  elegant  pleasure  of 
the  English  court. 

Ill  Will,  ill-will  (i'liwi'l),  sb.  [In  early  use 
northern,  corresp.  to  ON.  zllvili,  f.  Hl-r  adj.  +  vi/i 
sb.  'will*.  In  ME.  usually  written  as  two  words  : 
cf.  evil  will,  OE.  (his}yfcla  willa, 

Cf.  also  L.  malevolent iat  of  which,  and  the  adjs.  male- 
?W('w,  iitalerolus,  this  and  the  following  words  are  often 
the  English  renderings.] 

1.  Evil  or  hostile  feeling  or  intention  towards 
another  ;  malevolence,  malice,  enmity,  dislike. 

a  1300  Citrscr  M.  7834  (Cott.)  Qua  lais  hand  in  feloni..Or 
of  hill  wil  him  mai  not  quitte.  c  1340  Ibid.  25947  (Fairf.) 
pat  first  was  Jx>3t  wit>  iuel  il  wille.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Mathitts  390  pe  lowis,  bat  tuk  tent  here  til,  For  Inwy  and 
gret  ill  wyll.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  Ixx.  240  Ve  do  me 
greate  wronge  to  owe  me  youre  yll  wyll.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  474  Jnuie,  ilwil,  adulatione  or 
flatrie.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  71  Why  looke  you  so 
vpon  me?  Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  beare  you.  1755  YOUNG 
Ctfifauri.  Wks.  1757  IV.  108  It  is  both  folly,  and  vice,  to 
bear  any  man  ill-will.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxvii,  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  thy  steps  are  haunted  by  general  ill-will  ? 

attrib.  a  1831  BENTHAM  Deontology  Wks.  1834  II.  263 
Correspondent  to  that  same  good-wilf  fund  there  is  an  ill- 
will  fund. 

1 2.   IVith  an  ill  will,  unwillingly.  Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $•  Cowiniv.  (1603)  61  They  are 
drawne  from  their  houses  with  an  ill  will. 

Hence  f  Ill-will  v.  trans. ,  to  regard  with  ill  will, 
wish  evil  to. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Guettara's  Diall  Pr.  (1582)  423  The  beloued 
of  the  Princes  is  commonly  ill  willed  of  the  common  weale. 

Ill-willed  (j-lwi'ld),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  prec. 
sb.  +  -ED2.  Cf.  ON.  illvilja^r^  L.  malevolu$I\ 

1.  Feeling  or  cherishing  ill  will,  malevolent. 

a  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  ix.  39  Altobreke  be  arme  of  be 
synful  and  of  j?e  ill  willd.  Ibid,  civ,  14  In  my  prophet  is 
willis  noght  be  illwillid.  1477  EARL  RIVKRS  >Caxton)  Dictes 
15  Ignoraunt  folkis  . .  froward  and  il-willed.  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  193/1  Ille  wylled,.  .malh>olns.  1825  BROCKETT,  III- 
willed,  malevolent,  ilhiatured. 

f  2.   Unwilling,  reluctant.  Obs, 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Pur.  Rant.  41  Not  toteache 
you,  as  ignoraunte,  neither  to  commaunde  you,  as  people 

Ill-wilier  (i*l,wi-lw).     [Late  ME.,  f.  ILL 

.  +7i't//£ri  cf.  the  earlier  il-willandih.  (see 
next)  in  same  sense;  also  the  parallel  ei'il-u'illcr, 
well-wilier,  and  the  expressions  to  will  one  ///,  «'//, 
or  well.]  One  who  wishes  evil  to  another  ;  one 
who  cherishes  ill  will  or  hostile  fi-eling. 

6-1500  Melusine  211,  I  haue  be  yl  \vyller  bothe  to  you  & 
to  your  lady  [cf.  158  ayenst  alle  your  euyl  wallers].  ^557 
:  Barclay's  Jugnrth  87  Al  the  purposes  of  untie 
ylKvyllers  and  a'duersaries.  1678  .M  \R\  KI.L  l>ef.  //err,-  Wk>. 
1875  IV.  230  He  seems  to  be  no  ill-wilier  to  transubstantta- 
tion.  1690  Andres.  r>-a(ts  II.  iho.se  Male- 

contents  and  Ill-wilers  of  their  Neighbours.      1780  Jm 
/,<•//.  tit  ,l//x  Thrale  n  June,  His  illwillers  are  very  un- 
willing to  think  he  can  ever  more  sit  in  parliament,    [ . 
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J.'s  r>ict.}  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  /!/.  Perth  xix,  I  have  ill-willcis 
enough.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  ix.  285  Ill-willers  to 
New  England  were  already  railing  against  its  people. 

I'll-wi'lling ,  a.  rare.  Tf.  ILL  adv.  or  ?  sb.  + 
\YILLINC;  ///.  a.  Cf.  OE.  yfel-willende,  L.  male- 
volens.  ] 

1.  Wishing  evil  to  another ;  cherishing  ill  will  ; 
malevolent.  In  first  two  quots.  as  sb.  =  ILL-WILLEU. 

a  1300  Cursor  -I/.  6829  If  bou  find  obin  ilwilland  [-'.r.  ill- 
willand].  .his  beist  ligand.  tt  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliii.  6  In 
be  sal  blaw  with  horn  our  i]  wiland.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  (1824)  I.  v.  240  This  same  ill-willing  world  might 
think  it 

f2.  Unwilling;  in  quot.  1579-80  as  adv.  Unwil- 
lingly. Obs. 

c  1520  BARCLAY  tr.  Sallust  82  b,  And  compelled  them  that 
were  frowarde  and  ylwillyng  to   labour.     i579-.8o  NORTH    i 
Plutarch  (1676)  281  The  People  went  very  ill  willing,  and    I 
they  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  together. 

Hence  Ill-wl'lllngness  =  ILL  WILL  i. 

a  1340  HA.MI'OM.:  Psalter  xxxiv.  20  Restore  my  saule  fra 
ill  wulandnes  ofbaim.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  'Pong, 
.Wuk'Cuillance,  ill  willingnesse. 

Ill-willy  ;H|ivrli),  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  ILL 
WILL  sb.  +  -Y.  Cf.  EVIL-WILLY.]  Cherishing  ill 
will ;  malevolent,  malignant,  ill-disposed. 

[1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxv.  32  Be  warme  hairtit  and 
nocht  ewill-willie,  Bannatyne  MS.  illwillie].  15. .  Almanak 
of  Year  1-^,6,  5  Saturne  es  colde  and  drie,  and  ilwilly.  1x1568 
Wife  of  A  uehterm.  viii,  Than  thair  cumis  ane  illwilly  cow-, 
And  brodit  his  buttock.  1611  COTGR.,  Maling, . .  ill-willie. 
1711  KELLY  Sc.  Prtrv.  ii  (Jam.)  An  ill-willy  cow  should  have 
short  horns.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  S  form' d  (1^2^  124 
Syn  baith  the  Bears  now  shine  ill-willie. 

I'll-wi'Sll,  v.  [f.  ILL  adv.  (or  sb.)  +  WISH  z/.j 
trans.  To  wish  evil  to  ;  to  bring  misfortune  upon, 
or  bewitch,  by  wishing  evil,  according  to  a  popular 
belief  in  some  rural  districts  (cf.  evil  eye). 

1865  R.  HTNT  Pep.  Rom.  II*'.  Eng.  Ser.  It.  80,  I  believe  I 
was  illwished  once.  1879  '  E.  GARRETT'  House  by  H'orks 
I.  162,  I  fear  they  almost  ill-wished  her  when  her  husband 
hired  lodgings  for  her  at  the  seaside. 

Ill-wisher  (Hiwi-Jsi).  [f.  ILL  adv.  (or  st.)  + 
WISHEK  :  cf.  well-wisher.~\  One  who  wishes  evil 
to  another ;  an  ill-wilier. 

1607  HIEKON  Wks.  I.  445  These  ill-wishers  to  the  lewes. 
1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  55  Propagated  by  the  ill- 
wishers  to  our  constitution.  1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  II.  ix.  123  His  ill-wishers  knew  how  to  irritate  the 
characteristic  sensibility  of  the  English  on  this  topic. 

Illy  (H|li),  adv.  Now  dial.  [f.  ILL  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  ill  manner  ;  badly ;  ill. 

1549  DK.  SOMERSET  Let.  Sir  T.  Hoby  24  Aug.  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  II.  App.  EE.  106  In  Norfolk,  gentlemen,  and 
al  serving  men  for  their  sakes,  are  as  illy  handled  as  maybe.  ] 
1594  CAREW  Huartc's  Exam.  Wits  v.  (1596)  62  In  the 
morning  we  learne  best  . .  and  at  the  euening  illy.  1681.  R. 
KNOX  [list.  Ceylon  IV.  iv.  133  They  might  see,  how  illy 
they  were  served.  1785  JEFFERSON  }Vrit.  (1894)  IV. .too 
Beauty  is  jealous,  and  illy  bears  the  presence  of  a  rival. 
1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  VIII.  634  Thou  dost  deem  That 
I  have  illy  spared  so  large  a  band.  1848  LOWELL  Fable 
far  Critics  598  He  don't  sketch  their  bundles  of  muscles 
and  thews  illy.  1843  ^ '  IRVINp  Goldsmith  (Tauchn.)  56 
Never  were  two  beings  more  illy  assorted  than  he  and 
Goldsmith.  1898  'J'.  HARDY  U'essex  Poems  170  Even  the 
rank  poplars  bear  Illy  a  rival's  air. 

Ilmenite  (Hmenait).  Alin.  [Named,  1827, 
from  the  Ilmen  Mountains  (in  southern  Urals), 
where  found.]  Oxide  of  iron  and  titanium  found 
in  brilliant  black  crystals  and  in  many  varieties. 

1827  Eiiiu.  New  Philos.  Jrnl.  III.  187.  1894  KOWKER  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  410/1  Ilmenite,  or  titanic  iron  (Fe  Ti)j 
ps  . .  an  ore  in  which  one  of  the  iron  molecules  of  hematite 
is  replaced  by  the  metal  titanium. 

I-lojen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LIE  v.'2,  to  tell  lies. 
I-loke(n,  of  LOCK  v.  I-loked,  of  LOOK  v. 
I-lome :  see  YLOME  adv.,  frequently.  I-lomp, 
pa.  t.  of  I-LIMP  v.  I-long  adv. :  see  ALONG1  and 
YLONG.  I-lope(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LEAP  r. 
I-lore(n,  of  LOSE  v. :  see  also  LORN.  I-losed, 
of  LOOSE  v.  Hot,  var.  of  ISLOT,  islet.  Ilote, 
obs.  f.  HELOT.  I-loten,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LOT  v. 
I-loued,  of  LOVE  v.  1-lowei.n,  of  LIE  v.'2 

Ilpa :  see  ILLUPI. 

fllsample,  a  perversion  of  ENSAMPLE,to  suggest 
ill  sample,  ill  example. 

1588  tMarprel.  Epist.  lArb.)  5  But  euerie  Lord  B[ishop]  in 
England,  as  for  ilsample,  lohn  of  Cant.  1589  JUarfni. 
Epit.  (18431  52  That  is  the  ilsample  of  Archbishop  Titus. 

Ilspile,  a  hedgehog  :  see  IL  sb. 

I-luve,  var.  of  YLKVK,  to  believe. 

I-luved,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  LOVE  v. 

Ilvaite  (Hvaioit).  Klin.  [Named,  iSu,  from 
Ilva,  Elba,  where  it  is  found.]  A  black  crystalline 
silicate  of  iron  and  calcium,  called  also  lievrite. 

1816  R.  JAMESON  Syst.  Min.  II.  75.  1868  DANA  ilin. 
(ed.  5)  297. 

I-lyche,  i-lyke :  see  ALIKE,  YLIKE. 

Im-1,  assimilated  form  of  the  suffix  IN-2,  before 
/',  ///,  /.  This  assimilation  took  place  in  Latin 
during  the  later  classical  period,  and  remains  in 
French  and  English  (although  in-  (en-)  was  not 
infrequent  before  /  in  OF.  and  ME.).  In  words 
that  survived  in  living  use,  L.  in-,  im-  became  in 
OF,  (ii-,  em-.  These  words  were  taken  into  ME. 
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in  their  current  Fr.  form;  but  from  the  141(1  c. 
onward,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  alter  the 
French  back  into  the  Latin  form  of  tin 
Hence,  many  words  are  found  with  both  em-  and 
im-,  in  some  cases  one,  in  some  the  other,  being 
ultimately  prevalent,  while  in  others,  as  empanel, 
impanel,  the  variation  still  continues :  seeEM-,and 
Iu-2.  In  this  Dictionary,  words  thus  varying  in 
the  prefix  are  treated  under  the  prevalent  spelling, 
or  under  that  which  analogy  favours,  whether  EM- 
or  I.M-,  a  cross-reference  being  given  under  the  other 
spelling.  In  words  more  recently  derived  from  Latin 
(or  from  Italian)  im-  is  the  regular  form. 

Words  in  im-  are  chiefly  verbs  and  their  deriva- 
tives, and  may  be  thus  classed  : 

a.  Words  in  im-  taken  from  L.  (or  Romanic),  directly  or 
through  later  French,  as  imbibe,  imbue,  imburse,  iini>i:->-^:\ 
immure,  impact,  impede,  impend,  implore,  impra'at,'.  b. 
which  OF.  em-  has  been  altered  back  to  im-  in 
AF.  or  Eng.,  as  impair,  impeach, implead, impoverish,  c. 
Words  formed  in  Eng.  on  the  analogy  of  the  preceding,  from 
sbs.,  adjs.,  or  verbs,  not  only  of  Romanic,  but  also  of  native 
Eng.  or  other  origin.  The  earlier  of  these  began  with  I'ni- 
(being  the  form  of  EN-  before  a  labial),  which  was  afterwards 
altered  to  im-  (as  in  b) ;  after  this,  later  formations  arose  with 
im-  fiom  the  first.  Such  are,  from  sbs.,  imbarge,  imbrute, 
immantle,  immould,  impalace,  imperil,  impockct ;  imbark, 
imbarn,  imbook,  imbud,  immind,  imtnire,  itntnitd',  from 
adjs.,  impee-.'ish  (cf.  imbrttlish),  impoor',  from  verbs,  im. 
bake,  imbreatlic,  imbrighlen,  impaTe,  imptght,  imp. 
impUach.  In  some  of  the  last,  im-  may  have  been  felt  as  a 
variant  of  IN-1.  For  the  sense  expressed  by  the  prefix.see  I  N-". 
In  words  in  imm-,  usually  only  one  m  is  pronounced  ;  but 
when  a  rhetorical  stress  is  laid  on  the  prefix,  or  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  plain  its  force  in  a  nonce-word  or  an  unusual 
word,  as  immind,  immire,  immud,  both  >«s,  or  a  pro- 
longed m,  may  be  pronounced. 

Im-2,  assimilated  form   in  L.  of  the  negative 
prefix  lN-3  before  t,  m,p,  which  retains  the  same 
form  in  English,  as  imbonity,  immemorial,  impos- 
sible. In  imm-,  only  one  m  is  ordinarily  pronounced 
(the  prefix  being  thus  reduced  to  i-),  but  im-  may 
be  kept  separate  where  emphasis  or  distinctness 
requires,  as  in  im-malleable,  im-mixed. 
Im,  obs.  form  of  HIM. 
I'm  ;sim),  colloq.  contraction  of  /  am. 
I-maad,  i-mad,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MAKE  v. 
I-maeht :  see  MIGHT  sb. 

Image  (i'medj),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  ymage.  (4 
ymag,  6  ymadge),  4-  image,  [a.  F.  image  ( 1 3th  c. 
in  Littre),  in  nth  and  I2th  c.  ima'gene  —  Yi.  image, 
emage,  It.  im'm  agiiie,  Sp.  imagcn,  Pg.  imagem, 
ad.  L.  imago,  imagin-e.m  imitation,  copy,  likeness, 
statue, picture,  phantom ;  conception, thought,  idea; 
similitude,  semblance,  appearance,  shadow;  app. 
containing  the  same  root  as  im-itarl  to  IMITATE.] 
1.  An  artificial  imitation  or  representation  of  the 
external  form  of  any  object,  esp.  of  a  person,  or  of 
the  bust  of  a  person,  a.  Such  an  imitation  in  the 
solid  form ;  a  statue,  effigy,  sculptured  figure. 
(Often  applied  to  figures  of  saints  or  divinities  as 
objects  of  religious  veneration.) 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1476  Ichulle  lete  makie  (?e  of  gold  an 
ym;i^<--.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2298  For  freind  ded  bat  bam 
was  dere  did  make  ymage  o  metal  sere,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg. 
.Saints,  A  fries  387  pan  vent  he  to  be  ymag  in  hy,  &  mad 
hire  prayere  deuotely.  1388  WVCLIF  Exod.  xx.  4  Thou 
schalt  not  make  to  thee  a  grauun  ymage  ..  thou  schalt  not 
herie  tho,  nether  thou  schalt  worschipe.  c  1400  >  I 
(1839)  xv.  164  An  ymage,  bat  ha)>  .iiij.  hedes.  c  1450 
iMirourSalua^ionn  1316  With  the  ymage  of  godde  Hamone 
y'in  wroght  craftily.  1516  TINDALE  Acts  xv.  20  Abstayne 
them  selves  from  filthines  of  ymages  [Wyci-lF  symulacris; 
1611  Idoles).  1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  i.  (1859) 
178  We  should  not  have  images  in  the  temple  for  fear  and 
occasion  of  worshipping  them.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
8  The  Incbantresse  having  made  two  Images  of  her  beloved, 
the  one  of  clay,  the  Other  of  wane.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  I.  IV.  384  Gregory  the  second  [was]  strenuous  for  the 
worship  of  images.  1860  PL'SEY  Miu.  1'ropk.  379  Graven 
and  molten  images,  the  idols  which  men  adore.. shall  be 
their  destruction. 

b.  (Less  usually)  Such  an  imitation  delineated, 
painted,  executed  in  relief,  etc.  upon  a  surface  ;  a 
likeness,  portrait,  picture,  carving,  or  the  like.  (Now 
rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  allusions  to  Matt.  xxii.  20.) 

£1305  Pilate  142  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  115  Anon  bo  he  be 
ymage  [on  Veronica's  kerchief]  ise}  he  was  [h]ol  anon. 
1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  48  God ..  asked ..  whom  be  ymage 


.      .       .     .   .  .  ... 

was  lyk  M  ber-Inne  [on  the  penny]  slod.     1382  WYCLIK 
Matt.  xxii.  20  Whos  is  this  ymage,  and  the  wrytyng  aboue  ? 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /'/// 207  b,  The  one  clothe  was 
cin!ii:iudcred   with   the   image  of  an   old   man.     1601    R 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  fr  Commiv.  (1603)  97  Hee  gave  them 
banner  with  the  image  of  the  crucifixe   painted    therein. 
1713  Si  FEI  E  Gnarit.  No.  i.  F  i  Mr.  Airs,  .has  taken  care  to 
affix  his  own  image  opposite  to  the  title-page.     1839  \  1:0- 
WELL  Anc.  Bril.  Ch.  il.  (1847)  22  Their  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  with  Ceesar's  ima^e. 

fe.  Applied  to  the  constellations,  as  figures  or 
delineations  of  persons,  etc.   Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  in.  xx.  178  The  sterres  whyche  be 
named  ben  all  fygures  on  the  heuene  and  . 
ymages.     .594  BLUHDETO  Exerc.  vn    wtxviii 
The  48  Images  of  the  fixed  stars,  .otherwise  called  Con- 
stellations.     1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astro,,.  I.  §  to  The  Images 
called  Constellations,  drawn  upon  the  Celestial  Globe. 


IMAGE. 

A.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  person:  (a)  as  simulating 
the  appearance  of  sonn  un- 

real ;  ared   in  some  respect  to  a  statue 

1548    HAM.  Chron..   Hen.    I'll   37  b,    Hcarjn 
feyned   duke  was  come,    and    had    hear<:  rkin 

but  a  peinted  ymage.    1559  \V.  i  i  S-^SGHAM 
<>'<•!  Those  i;i  men  (yea,  rather 

,   and  pictures    of   men,   ti.  n    ill    dcde). 

[1599  SMAKS.  Much  Aden.  i.  .,  Tin-  one  is  r.j  like  an  image 
and  Bail 

xxiii.  35  Can  the  pretty  n; 
she  has  speaking  eyes  !     1852  Mi 
xx.  204  'How  old  are  you,  Topsy?'     •  I)i. 
the  image,  with  a  grin  that  showed  all  her  teeth. 

2.  An  optical  appearance  '  .  irt  of  an 

object,  such  as  is  produced  by  rays  of  light  either 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror,  refracted  as  through  a 
lens,  or  falling  on  a  surface  after  passing  through 
a  small  aperture. 

Such  an  appearance  may  also  be  a  mere  subjective  im- 
pression on  the  sense  of  sight,  as  ;t  ,  anil 
the  negative  or  accidental  image  seen  after  looking  intently 
at  a  bright-coloured  object,  and  having  a  colour  comple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  object. 

An  image  produced  by  reflexion  or  refraction  is  called  in 
Optics  a  real  image  when  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the 
object  actually  meet  at  a  point,  a  virtual  image  when  they 
diverge  as  if  from  a  point  beyond  the  reflecting  or  refracting 
body. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  27  In  a  myrour  thou  my^t  fol  wel  thi- 
selve  se,  Bote  nau}t  the  ymage  schefte.  1548  HALL  Citron.. 
Rich.  Ill  34  b,  As  perfectely  as  I  sawe  my  awne  Image  in 
a  glasse.  1563  W.  t  eLKE  Meteors  (1640)  41  b,  Appearing  as 
though  there  were  manny  Sunnes,  whereas  indeed  there  is 
but  one,  and  all  the  rest  are  images.  1651  HOBBE.S  l.ci'iatk. 

I,  i!.  6  From  gazing  upon  the  Sun,  the  impression  leaves  an 
image  of  the  Sun  before  our  eyes  a  long  time  after.     1674 
BOYLE  Excell.  Meek.  Hypoth.  7  When  we  see  the  Image  of 
a  Man  cast  into  the  Air  by  a  Concave  Spherical  Looking- 
glass.      179.   COWPER   Poplar  Field  4    Nor  Ouse  on  his 
bosom  their  image  receives.     1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  II. 

II.  211  The  size  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens. 

b.  Iransf.  (a)  A  collection  of  heat-rays  concen- 
trated at  a  particular  point  or  portion  of  space, 
analogous  to  an  image  formed  by  light-rays.  (/>} 
Electr.  (See  quot.  from  Maxwell.) 

1873  TYNDALL  Lect.  Light  v.  i8r  The  substantial  identity 
of  light  and  heat,  .[is  proved  by]  the  formation  of  invisible 
heat-images.  1873  MAXWELL  Electr.  f,  Magn.  I.  xi.  191 
An  imaginary  electrified  point,  which  has  no  physical 
existence,  .but  which  may  be  called  an  electrical  image, 
because  the  action  of  the  surface  on  external  points  is  the 
same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  imaginary 
electrified  point  if  the  spherical  surface  were  removed.  1885 
WATSON  &  BUBBURY  Math.  Tit.  Electr.  t[  Magn.  I.  115 
Every  electrified  system  within  the  sphere  has  its  image 
outside  of  the  sphere.  ..  No  closed  surface  except  a  sphere 
or  infinite  plane  generally  gives  rise  to  an  image. 

3.  abstractly.  Aspect,  appearance,  form ;  sem- 
blance, likeness.  (Now  only  in  allusions  to,  or  uses 
derived  from,  biblical  language,  esp.  Gen.  i.  26,  27.) 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  i237r  Ye  (>at  he  has  wroght  to  men., 
efter  his  aun  ymage.  1382  WVCLIF  i  Cor.  xv.  49  Therfore 
as  we  ban  born  the  ymage  of  the  ertheli  man,  here  we  and 
the  ymage  of  the  heuenly.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I' I 
92  b,  Whiche  child  was  judged . .  to  have  the  very  ymage . . 
and  lovely  countenaunce  of  his  noble  parent.  1602  SHAKS. 
Ham.  v.  ii.  77  By  the  image  of  my  Cause,  I  see  The 
IVitraiture  of  his.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  i.  27  God  created  man 
in  his  owne  Image,  in  the  Image  of  God  created  hee  him. 
n  1700  JJiiVDBK  (J.),  The  face  of  things  a  frightful  i 
bears.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ^  F.  xxvii.  III.  43  The  affability  of 
his  manners  displayed  the  image  of  his  mind.  1857-8  SEAKS 
A  than.  xi.  59  We  grow  into  the  image  of  what  we  love. 

f  b.  concr.  A  visible  appearance  ;  a  figure  ;  an 
apparition.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1530  TINDALE  Pro/.  Dent.  Wks.  (1573)  22/1  Ye  saw  no 
image  when  God  spake  vnto  you,  but  heard  a  voyce  onely. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  RiJt.  Ill  ssb,  Y'  semed  to  hym  beynge 
a  slepe  y'  he  sawe  diverse  ymages  lyke  terrible  develles. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  Si  Our  last  King,  Whose  Inane 


1832  TENNYSON  '.Mariana,  in  Situ tli  vi,  An  image  seem'd  to 
pass  the  door,  To  look  at  her  with  slight. 

4.  A  thing  in  which  the  aspect,  form,  or  character 
of  another  is  reproduced;  a  counterpart,  copy. 

(11300  Cursor  M.  1116  (Gott.)  He  [God)  wil  bat  he  by  be 

vtrage    Pat  murtherrt   sua  his  aun   ymage.     1393  LAHGL 

/'.  I'l.  C.  xxi.  wS  As  bow  by-gyledest  godes  ymuge.    a  1540 

were  betler  for  y,m  to  burne 

those  Idolles  and  to  warme  this  true  image  of  God  there  by. 
1594  SIHKS.  A'<V4.  ///,  II-  ii.  5.0,  I  haue  bewcpl  a  worthy 
Husbands  death.  And  liu'd  with  looking  on  his  Images 
1620  CKAWiKR  Div.  Logike  147  Sleepe  is  the 
death.  1697  DRYDEN  Viri;.  Cearg.  iv.  70  Hollow  Rocks 
that  ..  double  Images  cf  Voice  rebound.  1821  BnON 
Surdan  i.  ii.  400,  I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied 
my  image.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  t'hihs.  Belitf\t\  In  ourselves 
the  external  and  the  internal  worlds  meet,  and  we  arc  the 
image  and  embodiment  of  both.  Mad.  He  is  the  very 
image  of  his  father. 

b.  A  thing  that  represents  or  is  taken  to  represent 
something  else  ;  a  symbol,  cmMem,  representation. 

(In  mod.  use  scarcely  distinguishable  from  prec.i 

£1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau'i  'ii: 

wbiche  is.. the  image  and  figure  of  sinne.     1602  SHAKS. 
Play  is  the  Image  c( 

lie  Mlent 

Moone..'  :''  of  the  wor!< 

GKANC.UR  Dh:  Logike  164  The  name  : 


IMAGE. 

mboll  noting,  am!  representing  the  nature  of  the  thin;;. 
1804  \V.  TENNANF  I  mi.  Rcoeat.  ved.  2)  1 1.  248  Thi^.  noisome 
dungeon  . .  affords . .  an  image  of  the  gate  of  Tartarus,  rather 
than  the  porch  of  Paradise. 

C.  A  tiling  in  which  some  quality  is  vividly 
exhibited,  so  as  to  make  it  a  natural  representative 
of  such  quality  ;  a  type,  typical  example,  embodi- 
ment. ;Now  always  of  the  quality ;  formerly  also 
0/a.  person  :  see  quots.  Cf. '  the  picture  of  health '.  • 
1548  HALL  C/rn>«.,  Hen.  I'f  i74b,  [He]  sawe  that  Andrewe 
. .  of  his  frend  was  sodalnly  transformed,  into  the  image  of 
his  extreme  enemy.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I '/,  i.  iii.  179 
Image  of  Pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace?  1605  — 
Lear  it.  iv.  91  They  are  sicke,  they  are  weary,  They  haue 
trauail'd  all  the  night?  meere  fetches,  The  images  of  reuolt 
and  flying  off.  1691  tr.  Entilianne's  Obs.  yourn.  Naples 
127  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  such  an  Image  of  Devotion. 
1821  SHELLEY  Prometk.  Unb.  1.206  An  awful  image  of  calm 
power.  1879  Miss  BRADDON  Ciov.  Fool  x,  Mr.  Sampson 
dropped  his  cigar,  and  sat  transfixed,  an  image  of  half 
amused  astonishment. 

5.  A  mental  representation  of  something  (esp.  a 
visible  object  ,  not   by  direct   perception,  but   by 
memory  or  imagination ;  a  mental  picture  or  im- 
pression ;  an  idea,  conception. 

f  X374  CHAUCER  Beeth.  \.  met.  iv.  129  (Camb.  MS.)  Stoy- 
ciens  . .  wenden  bat  ymagis  and  sensibilitees,  bat  is  to  seyn 
sensible  ymaginacions.. weeren  enpreynted  in  to  sowles,  fro 
bodies  with-owte  forth.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  255  So  as 
him  thought  on  his  corage  Where  he  portreieth  her  ymage. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pot.  v.  xix.  §  3  Conceipts  are  images 
representing  that  which  is  spoken  of.  1601  SHAKS.  Tioel.  N. 
n.  iv.  19  Such  . .  all  true  Louers  are,  Vnstaid  and  skittish . . 
Sane  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature  That  is  belou'd, 
1704  ADDISON  Italy  Pref.  (1733^  12,  I  have  only  cited  such 
Verses  as  have  given  us  some  Image  of  the  Place.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  i.  (1826)  6  She  endeavoured  to 
dismiss  his  image  from  her  mind.  1874  SULLY  Sensat.  .y 
Intuit.  87  The  current  of  images  that  daily  sweep  through 
consciousness. 

6.  A  representation  of  something  to  the  mind  by 
speech  or  writing  ;  a  vivid  or  graphic  description. 

1522  MORE  De  quat.  Novtss.  Wks.  84/2,  I  shal  put  the  a 
more  ernest  ymage  of  our  condition.  1578  J.  DERRICKS 
(title)  The  Image  of  Irelande.  1717  LA.DY  M.  W.  MOXTAGU 
Let.  to  Pope  i  Apr.,  Theocritus,  .has  only  given  a  plain 
image  of  the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants.  1817  COM:- 
BIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  129  In  a  casual  illustration  (he] 
introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or  bird. 

1.  Rhet.  A  simile,  metaphor,  or  figure  of  speech. 

1676  [see  ICON  3].  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  4  F  7  In- 
congruous combinations  of  images.  1846  TRENCH  flftrac. 
vi.  1862)  188  To  speak  of  death  as  a  sleep,  is  an  image 
common  to  all  languages.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief 
26  j  The  image  of  the  Creator  walking  in  the  garden  . .  the 
angels  with  flaming  swords  to  prevent  return— al!  these  are 
splendid. .images,  but  they  are  images  none  the  less. 

8.  Comb. ,  as  image-bearer,  -graver,  -  monger,  -war, 
-work;  image-bearing,  -like  adjs. ;  finiage-doter, 
one  who  dotes  on  or  is  superstitiously  devoted  to 
images  or  idols  ;  so  f  image-doting^/?'.;  fimage- 
douly  [Gr.  dov\f'ta:  see  DITLIA]  ;  image-man,  a 
man  who  makes  or  sells  images ;  image-mug, 
a  mug  or  pitcher  in  the  form  of  an  image  or  bust. 
Also  IMAGE-BKKAKKH,  -MAKER,  -WOHSHIP,  etc, 

1884  A.  MfKRAY  Like  Christ  xxxi.  238  *  Image-bearers  of 
God.,  live  a  Godlike,  live  a  Christlike  fife.  1889  Anthonys 
Photogr-  Bull.  II.  137  In  removing  ihe  skin  with  the 
accompanying  "image-bearing  film  from  the  waxed  plate,  be 
sure  that  the  whole  is  uniformly  dry.  1639  SIR  \V.  MURK 
True  Critcif.  1139  *  I  inage-doatars  God's  decreit  Striue  to 
make  Irrite.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxviii,  An  inconstant, 
irrational  and  *Image-doting  rabble.  1579  FLLKE  Confut. 
Stin-.iers  623  Confesse  that  your  Mmage-Douly  is  no  better 
then  Idolatrie.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarckfoq  (R.)  Cephiso- 
dotus  the  *  image -graver.  1561  T.  NORTOM  Calvin*  s  Inst. 
in.  266  They  do  proue  their  righteousnes  with  obedience 
and  good  workes,  not  with  a  bare  &  "image-like  visor  of 
fayth.  1827  HONK  Every-day  Rk.  II.  313  The  board  of  the 
'"image-man'.  1553  BECON  R  cliques  of  Rome  (1563)  92 
S.  Athanasius  proueth  euidentlye  agaynste  all  Image- 
mongers  [etc.].  1751-73  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  (1846)  II.  179 
The  history  of  the  image-war  is  written  by  Maimburg. 

Image  ( i'mudg),  v.  [f.  IMAGE  s?>.  :  in  the  r  ?th  c. 
instances  ;in  sense  4)  app.  a. F.  imager { 1 3-i4th  c.).J 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  image  of;  to  represent  or 
set  forth  by  an  image  (in  sculpture,  painting,  etc.) ; 
to  figure,  portray,  delineate.     Also _/?£-. 

a  1790  WARTON  Eel.  iv.  (R.),  Shrines  of  imag'd  saints.  1821 
SHKI.LEV  Prometk.  Unb.  in.  iv.  173  Those  imaged  to  the 
pride  of  kings  and  priests.  1844  MRS.  BROWSING  Drama 
Kxile  Poems  1850  I.  84  He  images  his  Master's  wounds  ! 
1856  FIWUE  Hist.  Kng.  x.  II.  408  Traces  of  th- 
beauty  of  the  monastic  spirit  we  may  yet  see  imaged  in  the 
sculptured  figures,  .upon  the  floors  of  our  cathedrals. 

2.  To  form  an  optical  image  of,  esp.  by  reflexion ; 
to  reflect,  mirror. 

179*  S.  ROGERS  Pleas.  J/cw.  n.  159  Hail,  noblest  structures 
imaged  in  the  wave.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  iv.  35  The 
houses  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  were  also  imaged  to 
a  certain  height. 

3.  To  form  an  image  or  counterpart  of;  to  copy, 
imitate,  rare. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Watt  Ep.  Ded.  83  They  his  clear  virtues 
emulate.  In  truth  and  justice  imaging  his  state. 

b.  To  be  an  image  or  counterpart  of;  to  re- 
semble, rare. 

1701  XORRIS  Ideal  H'orltf  \.  v.  231  The  Divine  Ideas.. arc 
not  imaging  or  imitative,  but  archetypal  representatives. 
1725  PonO&tl.  xix.  445  None  imag'd  e'er  like  thec  my 
master  lost. 
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4.  To  form  a  mental   image  of;    to  conceive, 
t  a.  something  to  be  executed :  To  devise,  plan. 
vThe  earliest  sense :  now  Obs.  or  merged  in  next.) 

t  1440  Jacob's  Well  i  He  ymagyth  and  castyth  beforn  in 
his  lierte.  how  he  wyll  makyn  it.  1460  CAPGKAYE  Chron. 
(Rolls)  200  Thei  . .  told  him  who  Mortimer  had  ymaged  his 
deth.  [1855  BROWNING  tirammar.  Fun.  69  Image  the 
whole,  then  execute  the  parts.) 

b.  an  object  of  perception  or  thought :  To  ima- 
gine, picture  in  the  mind,  represent  to  oneself. 

a  1708  J.  PHILIPS  (J.),  Image  to  thy  mind  How  our  fore- 
fathers to  the  Stygian  shades  Went  quick.  1781  J.  MOORE 
Sac.  It.  11790)  I.  xli.  447  We  image  to  ourselves  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  as  a  tremendous  precipice.  1847  J.  WILSON 
Chr.  .\orf/i  (1857)  I-  245  Image  to  yourselves  the  scenery  of 
rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  To  represent  or  set  forth  in  speech  or  writing ; 
to  describe  (esp.  vividly  or  graphically). 

a  1628  F.  GREVIL  Hum.  Learning  cv,  Hence  striue  the 

Schooles,  by  first  and  second  kinds  Of  substances,  by  es- 

.    and   existence,    That    Trine    and    yet   Vnitednesse 

diuine  To  comprehend,   and  image   to  the  sense.      1713 

IN  Spfct.  No.  315?  5  Satan's  Approach  to  the  Confines 

of  the   Creation,  is  finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Speech.     1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XX.  513  Who 

can  describe  her  charms,  who  can  image  forth  her  beauty  ? 

a  1853  ROBERTSON  Left.  ii.  (1858)  64  If  only  his  Redeemer 

had  been  differently  imaged  to  him. 

6.  To  represent  by  an  emblem  or  metaphor;  to 
symbolize,  typify. 

1816  SHELLEY  Alastor  505  O  stream  !  . .  Thou  images!  my 
life.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  37  He  ..  shews  forth  His 
resistless  power,  imaged  by  His  creatures  in  whom  the 
quality  of  power  is  most  seen,  '  I  will  be  as  a  lion '.  1871 
SMILES  Clutract.  i.  (1876)  26  The  heathen  deities  at  least 
imaged  human  virtues. 

Hence  I'maging  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Miral'.  Pref,  Wks.  (Globe)  40  The 
delightful  imaging  of  persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things. 
1701  (see  3b.  above].  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com. 
(1881)  290  The  sun-tracing  would  not  deceive,  as  her  own 
tricks  of  imageing  might  do. 

Imageable  (i-med3ab'l),  a.  Also  7  imagible. 
[f.  IMAGE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  imaged, 
esp.  in  the  mind. 

1691  E.  TAYLOR  Behmen'i  Thfos.  Philos.  42  Whatever 
hath  Limits  of  number  and  measure  is  imagible.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1818)  III.  90  Whatever  is  admitted  to 
be  conceivable  must  be  imageable.  1864  Reader  21  May 
657  The  concepts  of  the  mind  arc  divided  into  imageable 
and  unimageable. 

I'mage-br  ea'ker.  One  who  breaks  or  destroys 
images  vas  being  idolatrous) ;  an  iconoclast. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scat.  v.  269  A  counsel . . 
haldne  at  Nice  against  the  secle  of  Jmagebrekeris.  1614 
EARL  STIRLING  Dooms-day  ix.  (R.\  Image-breakers,  foes  to 
Papall  power.  1859  Gl  LLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  62  The  Icono- 
clasts (or  image-breakers)  of  the  Eastern  church. 

Sorma-£re-brea:king.ci.,iconoclasm;  adj., icono- 
clastic. 

1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  208  That  Learned  Iconoclastes, 
that  Image-breaking  Enemieto  Intellectual  Idolatry  [Bacon]. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  }ig  It  is  tragical  for  us  all  to  be 
concerned  in  image-breaking  and  down-pulling. 

Imaged  (i'med^d),  a.     [f.  IMAGE  +  -ED.] 

1.  [f.  the  vb.]  Represented  by  an  image  (physical 
or  mental) ;  sculptured,  portrayed  ;  reflected  ;  imi- 
tated ;  imagined. 

<  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  in.  368  His  ear  oft  frighted  with  the 
imag'd  voice  Of  heav'n,  when  first  it  thunder'd.  a  1790  [see 
-:  i].  1868  BROWNING  Ringf,Bk.  \.  124  The  saints 
in  imaged  row.  1871  GEO.  ELIOT  in  J.  W.  Cross  Life 
(1885)  III.  169  You  are  often  among  my  imaged  com- 
panions both  in  dreaming  and  waking  hours. 

2.  [f.  the  sb.]  Adorned  with  an  image  or  images. 
Of  porcelain  :  Decorated  with  human  figures. 

1797  SOUTHEY  Lett.  Jonrn.  Spain  xxiii.  (1799)  301  An 
imaged  crucifix. 

Imageless   i.i-medjles),  a.      [f.  IMAGE  sb.  + 

-i.r.->.]  \Yithout  an  image  or  images. 
_  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  n.  iv.  116  The  deep  truth 
i883.SiR  M.MONII -.u-Wn  I.IAMS  Kclig.  I'll. India 
viii  .'27  Becaraji  has  numerous  imageless  shrines.  1885 
Miss  HAKI.ISON  Stud.  Crk.  Art  iii.  85  The  worship  of  an 
imageless  Jehovah. 

t  I'magely,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY i.] 
Characterized  by  images  ;  idolatrous. 

1561  DAUS  tr.  Bullinger  on  ApK.  (157;   244  Old  Rome  is 
.nd  that  mighty  Monarchic  decayed,  .new  Rome  shall 
perish  also  with  her  Imagely  Empire. 

I'niage-ma:ker.  A  maker  of  images  (usually 
in  sense  I  a"  ;  a  sculptor,  carver,  statuary. 

1500  Xaitin^kam  Rec.  III.  82  Thomas  Hyll,  image- 
maker.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutanh  (1676)  145  Phideas  the 
Image-maker,  .had  undertaken  to  make  the  Image  of  Pallas. 
1621  P.I-.  MOI'NTAGU  Diatribe  m.  530  A  very  vehement 
i-:e  against  Image-makers.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.. 
2?  III.  130  If  you  are  not.  .an  imitator  or  an  image-maker. 

Imager  (i'med^sj).  Forms  :  4-5  ymageour(e, 
5-6  -er,  7-  imager.  (7  -eur).  [ME.  yin-,  imageour, 
a.  OF._y/«-,  imagenr  (141)1  c.  in  (jodef. ),  f.  image  ; 
the  surviving  imager  may  repr.OF._j'w;afjVr,  imager 

1 2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  exemplify  the  frequent 
Eng.  change  of  -eur,  -our,  to  -er  (-KB2  3).] 

fl.  A  maker  of  images ;  a  sculptor,  carver.  Obs. 

13.  .  A'.  Alis.  7689  [7677]  (Laud  MS.1,  f>is  ymage  is  made 
after  bee,  I  dude  it  an  ymageoure  Casten  after  \>\  vigoure. 
1413  /  <  \ixton  ^83'  iv.  xxxvii.  84  More  helply 

is  a  Carpenter  or  a  potter  than  an  I  ir^aner,  a  lieyntei 

.     1532    Hi  :.\EI   Xcno/'hon's  l/oti^L/i.  (1768),  Good 


IMAGERY. 

ioyners,   £Ood   peymers,   good   ymagers.      1603    HOLLAND 
j    Plutarch  s  Mar.  1296  Lysippus  also  the  Imager  did  very 
well  to  reproove  Apelles  the  painter. 

tb.  Applied  lo  a  painter.   06s.  rare. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  i.  vi.  750  This  more  peer-less 
learned  Imager,  Life  to  his  lovely  Picture  to  confer,  Did  not 
extract  out  of  the  Elements  A  certain  secret  Chymick 
Quint-essence. 

2.  One  who  images  or  graphically  describes. 

189^  STOPF.  BROOKE  Tennyson  xiv.  427  The  poet  as  the 
emotional  imager  of  life. 

Imagerial(im(-d3ii-rial\<T.  rare.  [f.  hi  •• 
+  -AL.]  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  Una 
figurative,  symbolic. 

1849  Fniser's  Mag.  XL.  368  The  imagerial  descriptions 
of  Holy   Writ.      1852  Haiisch.    M'ords    IV.    230  Hi 
called,  after  the  imagerial  way  of  the  Easterns,  the  key  of 
India. 

Hence  Image'rially  adv.,  in  the  way  of  imagciy  ; 
figuratively,  symbolically. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  II.  ii.  40  Imagerially,  [they  are) 
the  frozen  North  on  the  young  brown  buds  bursting  into 
green. 

Imagery  trmedsiri,  i-medjari).  Forms  :  4-6 
ymagerie,  -y(e,  4-7  imagerie,  -ye,  (5  emagery, 
ymagry,  6  emygerie,  imagrye),  6-  imagery, 
[a.  OK  imagerie  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dnrm.),  f. 
imagier  IUAGEII  :  see  -ERY.] 

1.  Images  collectively ;  carved  figures  or  decora- 
tions ;  image-work,  statuary,  carving.  More  rarely 
referring  to  pictures.  Also  in//. 


jxiany  suutile  compasslnges,  Kaoewyures,  and  pynacles, 
Vmageries  and  tabernacles,  c  1400  Deslr.  Troy  1562  Ymagry 
ouer  all  amyt  here  was.  1591  SPENSER  Ruittes  of  Time  96 
Wrought  with  f.iire  pillours  and  fine  imageries.  —  I'irg. 
Gnat  103  His  cup  embost  with  Imagery.  1695  W.  HALIFAX 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  92  A  Statue,  which  the  Turks, 
zealous  enemies  of  all  Imagery,  have  thrown  down.  1711 
E.  COOKK  I'ay.  .V.  Sf,i  246  The  Imagery  they  made,  their 
Drawings  and  Paintings  of  all  lively  Colours.  1870  MORRIS 
Earthly  Par.  I.  u.  588  He  had  wrought  most  godlike 
works  in  imagery.  1878  GEO.  ELIOT  Call.  Breakf.  P.  429 
Chambers  of  imagery  in  the  soul  [see  Ezek.  viii.  12). 

t  b.  Figured  work   on   a   textile   fabric,  as   in 
tapestry ;  embroidery.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  320  She  wafe  a  cloth  of  silke  all 
white  With  letters  and  ymagery.    1480  War  Jr.  Ace. 


silke  Imagrie.  1777  WARTON  Odcsv.v,  Each  room,  array'd 
in  glistering  imagery. 

c.  trans/.  The  pictorial  elements  of  a  natural 
scene  or  landscape;  scenery;  nature's  'image-work'. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  195  Asdotha  looking-glasse  [reflect] 
such  imag'rie  As  it  to  the  beholder  doth  detect.  1774 
VV'ARTON  Hist.  1-ng.  I\vtry  xxxvii.  11840)  III.  35  Descrip- 
tive poetry  and  the  representations  of  rural  imagery.  1799 
WORUSW.  '  There  -Mas  a  Bay'  23  The  visible  scene  .  .  With 
all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks,  Its  woods.  1817  POI.LOK 
Course  T.  v,  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills  .  .  The 
standard  still  of  rural  imagery. 

1  2.  The  use  of  images  in  worship  ;  idolatry.  Obs. 

<:i44o  Beet  us  (Laud  MS.  559)  If.  7  b,  He  trowed  all  in 
Idolatrye  And  in  fals  ymagerye.  1561  J.  PARKHUKST  In- 
jrtHct.,  The  .  .  frames  or  Tabernacles  deuised  to  aduance 
Imagerie,  holy  water  stones  also  to  be  ..  clean  taken  away. 
1614  F'.  WaniKtM  Fisher  208  This  Aduocate  uf  Imagerie 
should  first  of  all  haue  declared,  what  hee  vnderstandeth 
by  Worship  of  Ima_ 

1  3.  The  making  of  images  ;  the  art  of  statuary 
or  carving  ;  rarely,  the  art  of  painting. 

1531  ELVOT  C,o-:\  in.  >:xvi(  Alexander,  .came  to  theshoppe 
of  Apellcs,  the  excellent  paynter,  and  .  .  raisoned  with  hym 
of  lines,  adumbrations,  proportions,  or  other  like  thinges 
pertainyng  to  imagery.  1576  NKWION  I.cmnie's  Complex. 
(1*33)  53  He  in  his  art  of  Imagery  so  artificially  handled 
his  worke  .  .  that  all  other  Carvers  and  Statuaries  .  .  set  him 
before  them  as  an  absolute  Patterne  for  imitation.  1611 
COTCK.,  Stttr,  .  .  a  compounded  morter  or  clay..verie  fit  for 
Imagerie. 

f4.  The  way  in  which  a  thing  is  imaged  or 
fashioned  ;  workmanship,  make,  figure,  form, 
fashion.  Obs. 

f  1590  GuiiKNE  Fr.  Kacen  i.  64  She  is  beauties  ouermatch, 
If  thou  suruaist  her  curious  imagerie.  i66j  FELT  HAM  Re- 
solves liii.  295  They  are  our  Brethren,  and  pieces  of  the 
same  Imagery  with  lair  selves,  a  1667  JI.R.  TAVLOR  ll'holc 
Duty  Clergy  i.  Wks.  1831  IV.  175  Dress  your  people  unto 
the  imagery  of  Christ. 

f  5.  An  imaging,  portrayal,  or  visible  presenta- 
tion of  anything.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1718  PRIOR  Solomon  n.  385  What  can  thy  imagery  of 
'' 


sorrow  mean  ''. 


t  6.  A  material  representation  or  embodiment  of 
something  ;  =  IMAGE  sli.  4.  4  c.  Obs. 

1596  FiTZ-C-EFl  HAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  76  Heavens 
counterfaite,  Fames  Pyramis,  honours  ima^eryr.  a  1649 
DltUMK.  OF  HAWIH.  Poems  Wks.  1711!  47  Aithen,  thy 
tears  pour  on  this  silent  grave  ..  And  Niobe's  imagery  be- 
come. 

7.  t  &•  The  formation  of  mental  images  ;  imagina- 
tion, fancy,  groundless  belief.  Ots.  b.  The  result 
of  this  ;  mental  images  collectively  or  generally. 

1611  SPEF.D  Hist.  Ct.  ISrit.  ix.  xxi.  (1632!  1047  Nor  is  she 
to  be  condemned  vpon  the  imagerie  of  Iii  icad. 

1651   Hoimi:s  Leria!li.   11.  \xvii.  156  Leaveth  the   I.:i 
Nature  .  .  and   followcth  the  imagery  of  his  own  .  .  Inain. 


IMAGE-WORSHIP. 

a  1667  JER.  TAYLOR  (J.»,  Things  of  the  world  fill  the  iniugi- 
native  part  with  beauties  and  fa  nta  stick  imagery.  1712 
ADDISON  S#e\'t.  No.  417  F  i  Any  single  Circunvi.i 
what  we  have  formerly  seen  often  raises  up  a  whole  Scene 
of  Imagery.  1819  SiiKLLiiY  Masque  of  Anarchy  lii,  Like  a 
dream's  dim  imagery-. 

8.  The  use  of  rhetorical  images,  or  such  images 
collectively ;    descriptive  representation  of  ideas ; 
figurative  illustration,  csp.  of  an  ornate  character. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Kng.  Pwste  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  248  Resem- 
blance by  Pourtrait  or  Imagery.  Ibid.  250  When  we  liken 
an  humane  person  to  another  in  countenaunce,  stature, 
'i  or  other  qualitie,  it  is  . .  called  ..  resemblaunce  by 
imagene  or  pourtrait.  111700  DRYDEN  ij.),  1  wish  there 
may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery.  1791 
BOSWEU.  Johnson  (1831)  I.  78  The  whole  of  it  \lrcnc\  \* 
rich  in  thought  and  imagery.  1858  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist. 
Sk.  11873)  I II.  iv.  vi.  385  The  glowing  imagery  of  prophets. 

9.  attrib.,  as  f  imagery  work  —  sense  i  (and  i  b). 
1500  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1768)  134  A  counterpane  of  Imagery 

work.  1560-1  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  442 
For  wypinge  owte  the  Imagery  worke  vppon  the  walles. 

I*mage-WO:rship.  The  worship  of  images  ; 
idolatry. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Rellg.  x.  §  i.  91  There  was  an  act 
made  for  Image-worship.  1732  BERKELEY  Aicipkr.  vi.  §  24 
Muses,  -not  approving  the  image- worship  of  the  Egyptians. 
1877  Outl.  Hist.  Relig.  64  The  image-worship  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  at  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

So  I'mage-wo  rshipper,  one  who  worships 
images,  an  idohter  ;  I'ruag-e-wo  rshipping1  sb., 
image-worship  ;  adj.,  that  worships  images. 

1563  Homilies  n.  Agst.  Idolatry  i.  (1855)  ^  Such  image 
worshippers  shall  never  come  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  1565  CALFHILL  Ansiv.  Treat,  Crosse 
(1846)  138  Called  . .  of  Image-worshippers  an  Image-enemy. 
Ibid.  156  By  applying  that  to  image-worshipping  which 
made  nothing  at  all  to  purpose. 

f  Ima^ilet.  Qbs.  rare.  \Jforiniagetet  f.  IMAGE 
+  -LET  dim.  suffix}^  A  small  image  ;  a  statuette. 

rti66i  FULLER  Worthies,  Staffnrd&h.  111.^x662)  38  Italy 
affords  finer  Alabaster  (whereof  those  Imagilets  wrought  at 
Leghorn  are  made). 

ImaginabHity.  rare-1,  [f.  next -T--ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  imaginable. 

1830  COLERIDGE  C/i.  <$•  St.  (ed.  2)  233  In  order  to  the 
imaginability  of  a  circular  line. 

Imaginable  (imae-d^inab*!),  a.  AUo  4  ym-. 
[ad.  late  L.  imagindbilis  (Boethius),  f.  imagindre 
to  IMAGINE  :  see  -BLE.] 

Capable  of  being  imagined ;  conceivable. 

a.  In  ordinary  adjectival  (chiefly  predicative)  use. 
t  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  128  iCamb.  MS.)  Reson 

.  .comprehendeth  the  thinges  ymaginable  &  sensible.  1533 
MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  547  i  Hys  worde,  whych  he 
by  a  raeane  to  vs  not  imagynable  continually  speaketh  vnto 
them.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  T>-av.  {ed.  2)  265  Such  a 
dreadfull  noyse,  as  is  scarce  imaginable.  1651  H  OBIS  us 
Govt.  <$•  Sttc.  x.  §  2.  150  Nor  is  it  imaginable  which  way 
k  treasures  can  be  a  grievance  to  private  subjects. 
1750  tr.  Leonardos*  Mirr.  Stones  51  The  human  under- 
standing extends  itself  to  things  intelligible  and  the  imagi- 
nation to  things  imaginable.  185:1  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faitk 
(1853)  76  Miracles  are,  at  least,  imaginable. 

b.  Frequently  used  to  emphasize  the  absolute  or 
universal  nature  of  a  statement,  being  placed  after 
a  sb.  preceded  by  all  the  or  a  superlative,  esp.  the 
greatest,  or  between  #//,  every,  or  no,  and  the  sb. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  r.  §  23  Urged   with  all  the 
artifice  and  address  imaginable,      1656-9   B.    HARRIS   /Vz»'/- 
vaFs  Iran  Age  (ed.  2)  gS  The  People,  .held  him  still,  for  the 
Authour  of  all  imaginable  mischief  to  the  Kingdom.     1692 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Altitun's  Def.  Pop.  v.  M.'s  Wks.  (1847) 
376/1  Guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  imaginable.    1709  STEEI.E 
TutliT  No.  41  p  9  The  Elector  of  Cologne  is  making  all 
imaginable  Hast  to  remove  from  hence  to  Rheims.     1711 
AuDtsos  Sped.  No.  123  p  4  He  had  all  the  Duty  and  Affec- 
tion imaginable  for  his  supposed  Parent.     1798  MALTHUS 
Popul.  118171   II.  379  Under  the  best  form  of  government 
imaginable.     1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iii.  73 '  /W  '  is  the  vilest 
word  imaginable  in  English  or  Latin.    1884  Law  Rep.  25  Ch. 
Div.  491  There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  Court  should 
not  have  power  to  sanction  them. 

Hence  Ima'ginableness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 
Ima-ginably,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY*.]     In  an 
Imaginable  manner,  conceivably. 

1648  Scot.  Mist  DispeFdw  What  can  imaginably  then  be 
the  meaning  ?     1685  BOYLE  Effects  of  Mot.  v.  61  A  scarce 
imaginably  little  furce  may  suffice  to  impel   them.     1894 
H  DWELLS  in  Cosmopolitan  Mar,,  A  waste  and  ruined  field . . 
which  had  imaginably  once  been   the   grounds  about   a 
pleasant  home. 

t  Ima'ginal,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  IMAGINE  v. 
+  -AL.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imagination. 
b.  Imaginable. 

1647  U-  M.QV&S0ngqfSoull.  i.  xvi.  No  might  imaginall 
May  reach  that  vast  profunditie.  /Hit.  u,  1.  n.  xxx,  That 
inward  life  's  th'  impress  inia^inall  Of  Natures  Art.  Ibid. 
pi.  iv,  xxi.  They  would  be  alike  wise,  Know  one  anothers 
thoughts  imaginall.  1658  J.  WHISK  tr.  Calprcncde's  Cleo- 
patra vni.  ii.  181  With  all  imaginall  pomp. 

Imaginal  imaj-d^inal  ,  a.1  Entom.  [f.  L. 
imagut-t  stem  of  IMAGO  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  insect  imago.  Imaginal  disk :  see  quot. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat,  Im>.  An'un.  vii.  449  The  apodal 
ii  it  leaves  the  egg,  carries  in  the  interior  of  its 
body  certain  regularly  arranged  discoidal  masses  of  in- 
different tissue,  which  are  termed  iuictginal  disks.  These 
imagiiuil  disks  undergo  little  or  no  change  until  the  larva 
encloses  itself  in  its  hardened  last-shed  cuticle,  and  becomes 
:i  pupa.  1885  Athcmeuiu  25  Apr.  539;i  Reserving  the  two 
ut  litre*  to  ic.tr  to  the  iui.i^inal  condition.  1891  r  .  \V. 


MYMRS  in  igt/t  Cent.  Apr.  642  What  art  calk-1  '  ima-inal 
characters'— point*,  of  structure  which  indicate  tlmt  the  larva 
has  descended  from  an  imago. 

t  Ima-ginant,  //  •'•.   Ofo.    [ad.  L. 

i)naginant-e<>i,  \ ••  ; niaglnarc  to  imagine.] 

A.  ppl.  a.  That  imagines. 

*6z6  i  §  901  Introd.,  The  Force  of  Imagination 

..either  vpon  the  Body  Imaginant,  or  vpon  another  ]'• 

B.  st'.   One  who  imagines ;  an  imaginer. 

1605  BACON  Aiii'.  Learn,  n.  xi.  §  3.  46  The  bodie  of  the 
Imaginant.    1626  —  Sylva  §  902  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
Imagination  and  Vehement  Affection  worke  greatly 
the   Body  of  the   Imaginant.      1663  J.   SI-I.N:  ; 
(16651  223  The  single  testimony  of  some  superstitious  and 
melancholy  Imaginant. 

t  Imagina*rian.  nonce-wd.  [SCC-ARIAX.]  One 

who  occupies  himself  with  imaginary  things. 
1830-3  MoxiooMKRvZ>f/.  Aw/ryai6  The  greatest  realists, 

and  the  greatest  imaginarians, — if  I  may  coin  a  barbarous 
word  for  a  special  occasion. 

Imaginarily  (imardginarili),  adv.  [f.  next  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  imaginary  way;  in  imagination. 

1593.  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  69  My  heart  shall  receiue 
an  iniunction  imaginarily  to  disinhente  him.  1631  R.  H. 
Arraignni.  n  'hole  Creature  xvi.  285  Perplexed  with  what 
he  eyther  really  or  imaginarily  wanteth.  1779  G.  KKAIK 
Sketches  ft:  A/at.  (ed.  2)  I.  53  On  he  would  go,  the1 
imaginarily  ill.  1874  MOTLEY  Sanuvtfd  II.  xi.  36  The 
placts  which  they  are  now  imaginarily  to  leave. 

Imaginary  (imse'dginari),  a.  (j£.)  Also  4 
ymag-,  6  imaginarie.  [ad.  L.  imdgintiri-us,  f. 
imagO)  imagin-  IMAUJS  :  see  -ABY  i.] 

1.  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy  ;  having 
no  real  existence.  (Opposed  to  real,  actual.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Ren:  Prol.,  Sum  visioun  is  bodili..sum  is 
spiritual,  or  ymaginarie,  as  whanne  we  seen  slepinge,  or 
ellis  wakinge  we  biholden  the  ymagis  of  thingis,  bi  whiche 
sum  other  thing  is  signefied.  c  1510  MORK  Picus  Wks.  17/1 
How  shorte,  howe  vncertain,  ho\v  shadowe  like,  false,  ima- 
ginary it  is.  1651  HOBBLS  Leinath.  in.  xxxiv.  210  The 
word  G/tostSt  which  signifieth  ..  the  Imaginary  inhabitants 
of  mans  brain.  1709  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Anne 
IVorttey  21  Aug.,  After  giving  me  imaginary  wit  and 
beauty,  you  give  me  imaginary  passions,  and  you  tell  me 
I'm  in  love.  17*7  SWIFT  Culliver  \\:  vi,  Besides  real 
diseases,  we  are  subject  to  many  that  are  only  imaginary, 
for  which  the  physicians  have  invented  imaginary  cures. 
1792  COWPER  Let.  29  July  Wks.  1835-7  ?H-  60  You  may 
think  there  is  much  of  the  imaginary  in  it.  1883  FROUDE 
Short  Stud.  IV.  in.  265  Rich  men  could  not  easily  abandon 
substantial  enjoyments  in  pursuit  of  so  imaginary  an  object. 

b.  Said    of  lines,   etc.,  assumed  to   be   drawn 
through  or  between  certain  points. 

1601  HOLLAND  /'////r  II.  397  If  a  woman  make  three 
imaginary  circles  round  about  them  [etc.].  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  $  Connnw.  (1603)  229  An  imaginarie  line  to  be 
drawn  from  Suaquen  to  ..  Meroe.  1703  Moxox  Mcch. 
Exerc.  230  Each  two  Centers,  .shall  have  an  imaginary 
Axis  pass  between  them.  1837  WHEW  ELL  Hist,  Induct. 
Sc.  41857!  I.  in  Imaginary  lines  drawn  upon  it. 

c.  Math.  Applied  to  quantities  or  loci  having 
no  real   existence,   but  assumed  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  generalization,  or  of  extending  a  formula 
to  all  cases ;  such  are  the  square  root  of  a  negative 
quantity,  or  any  expression  involving  such  a  root, 
or  any  point,  curve,  etc.  denoted  algebraically  by 
such    an    expression.     (Imaginary    quantities    are 
sometimes    called    impossible    quantities.}     Also 
transf.  Relating  to  imaginary  quantities  or  loci,  as 
imaginary  geometry,  projection ,  etc.    (Opp.  to  real.) 

[1637  DESCARTES  Gfoniftrie  380  Les.  .racines.  .ne  sont  pas 
touMours  reeles;  mais  quelquefois  seulement  imaginaires.] 
1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matkcscos  127  The  Original 
Components  or  Roots  of  all  Equations,  may  be  either 
Affirmative,  Negative,  Mix'd,  or  Imaginary.  1816  tr. 

fly 

Lacroix's  Diff.  $  Int.    Calculus  98  The  coefficient  ~ 

ax 

assumes  an  imaginary  value.  1841  J.  R.  Yoi'NG  Math. 
Di*s>  ft.  i.  30  Expressions  which  in  tru-ir  common  algebraic 
character  denote  imaginary  or  impossible  quantities.  1859 
BARN.  SMITH  Arith.  fy  Algebra,  (ed.  61  201  The  square  ro;it 
or  any  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  called  an  Imagi- 
nary quantity.  1882  MINCHIN  Vnipl.  Ki tie  mat.  215  Trie 
remaining  portion  of  this  equipotential  locus  is.. the  (ima- 
ginary) circle 'which  cuts  the  circle  of  poles  orthogonally. 

f  2.  Relating  to  the  imagination  ;  imaginative. 

1595  SHAKS,  John  iv.  ii.  265  My  rage  was  blinde,  And 
foule  immaginaik-  uycs  of  blood  Presented  ihee  more 
hideous  then  thou  art.  c  1600  —  Sonn.  xxvii.  My  soul's 
imaginary  sight  Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
1677  Gii.riN  Deinenol.  (1867)  143  .Satan  had  a  power.. to  fix 
upon  their  imaginary  faculty  the  species,  images,  or  charac- 
ters of  what  was  to  be  suggested. 

f  3.  Of  the  nature  of  an  image  or  representa- 
tion. Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Liter.  1422  Much  imaginarie  worke  was  there 
. .  A  hand,  a  foote,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head  Stood  for  the  whole 
to  be  imagined.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  \.  xxviii.  192 
This  Vision,  though  it  be  Imaginary  (or  representing  it:-elf 
by  way  of  Image  to  me),  was  never  seen  by  me  with  the 
eyes  of  my  Body. 

f4.  Supposed;  putative.   Obs. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serm.  xxv.  250  His  Imaginary  father 
Joseph. 

to.   Imaginable;  that  can  be  imagined.  Obs. 

1653  ASHWELL  Fides  Apost.  12  Clearing  my  way  a-  i 
of  al  Imaginary  rubs  anil  obstacles,     1687   A.    LOVKLL  tr. 
Tht-'cuot's  Trav.  in.   20  All  imaginary  enquiry  was  made 
after  them,  but .  .there  was  no  news  to  be  had. 

B.  sb.   fl-  An  imagination ;  a  fancy.  Obs. 

1709  MRS.    MASLEY  St\rt.:   JA "/.  (1736;    III.  208    Falx. 
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fMl  "i  (1811) 

1  Cowley  thu.s  address-,  beauty  a-s  :i  mere  imagi- 
nary. IHii.  II.  xiii.  81  The  lovers  imaginaries  (her  own 
notable  word)  are  by  that  time  gone  off. 

2.  Math.  An  imaginary  quantity  or  expression  : 
see  i  c  a'uove. 

1864  in  WKUSTEB.  1883  CAVLEV  Prtsid.  AMr.  Hrit.  Assm. 
ID  Sept.,  The  circular  functions,  .are  connected  through  the 

Hence  Ima-ginariuess  ;liailey  vol.  II,  1727). 
t  Ima-ginate,  ///.  a.     Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.     [ad. 

;>lilc.  of  imn^iiiiire  to  IMAGINE. 

.Sometimes  const,  as  pple.^]  Imagined;  imaginary. 

'533  BtLLicsntN  I. ivy  n.  !iS22)  up  The  faderU  war  sa 

commovit  for  this  tressoun,  recentlie  imaginate,  that .  lhay 

retretit  thair   sentence.      1563   \Viv,  -r   Tlirc 


rnair  vnhappie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  vil.  xii.  161  The 
imaginate  facultie  of  other  living  creatures  is  unmoveable. 

t  Itna'giuate,  v.  Ol>!.  [f.  L.  imaf;inat-,  ppL 
stem  :  see  prec.  and  -ATE:!.]  trans.  To  imagine. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  120 
Or  cjuhiddir  imaginat  }e  ?our  Kirk  to  be  inuisible?  — 
/rx-i-.^  (1890)  II.  22  Hot  peraduentuir  .  .  we  imaginat  thir 
thingis.  1570  LE\-INS  Manip.  41  '44  Imaginate,  imaginari. 

Imagination  fmuedginfHaa  .  Also  4-6  with 
y  for  z  and  -cio(u)n,  etc.  ;  6-7  immagination. 
[a.  I-',  imagination  (ufac.),  ad.  L.  imagination-em, 
noun  of  action  from  imaginari,  -are  to  IMAGINE.] 

1.  The  action  of  imagining,  or  forming  a  mental 
concept  of  what  is  not  actually  present  to  the  senses 
:cf.  sense  3)  ;  the  result  of  this  process,  a  mental 
image  or  idea  (often  with  implication  that  the 
conception  does  not  correspond  to  the  reality  of 
things,  hence  freq.  vain  {false,  etc.)  imagination). 

a.  1340  HAMPOLE  I'salter  xxxvii.  7  pe  fende  (rat  .  .  trauails 
my  saule  in  vayn  ymagynaciouns.  1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
XX.  33  Wenynge  is  no  wysdome  ne  \vy<e  ymagynacioun. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lntiye  41  Anon  ymaginacions  of  the 
same  thynges  come  to  his  mynde.  c  1460  FOKIESCUE  Abs. 
iff  Lim.  Man.  ix.  (i8_8sl  128  \\'e  nede  in  this  case  to  vse 
coniecture  and  ymaginacipn.  1576  FLEMING  raiiofl.  Efist. 
193  They  ..  accounted  his  undoubted  divinations,  madde 
immaginations.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Umt.  in.  v.  §  12  When 
we  speak  of  Justice,  or  Gratitude,  we  frame  to  our  selves  no 
Imagination  of  any  thing  existing.  1761  HVME  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  xlv.  8  note,  Could  such  an  imagination  ever  have  been 
entertained  by  him?  1829  JAS,  MILL  Hum.  Mind  11869)  I. 
vii.  239,  I  am  said  to  have  an  imagination  when  I  have  a 
train  of  ideas.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Phihs.  Belief  '223  The 
truths  which  they  proclaimed  were  facts  and  not  imagina- 
tions. 

t  2.  The  mental  consideration  of  actions  or  events 
not  yet  in  existence,  a.  Scheming  or  devising  ;  a 
device,  contrivance,  plan,  scheme,  plot;  a  fanciful 
project.  Obs.  exc.  as  a  biblical  archaism. 

£1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1523  Hypsip.,  With-outen  any 
othir  affeccioun  Of  loue  or  euyl  ymagynacyoun.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  11839)  xxiii.  251  Alle  here  lust  and  alle  here 
Vma.;inacioun  is  for  to  putten  alle  Londes  undre  hire  sub- 
ieccioun.  1535  COVERDALE  Lam.  iii.  60  Thou  hast  herde 
their  despytefull  wordes  (O  Lorde)  yee  and  all  their  yma- 
ginacions agaynst  me.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rick.  Ill  47  b, 
That  mischevous  ymaginacion  whiche  he  nowe  newely 
beganne  and  attempted  .  1660  Trial  Regie.  9  In  no  Case 
else  Imagination,  or  Compassing,  without  an  actual  effect 
of  it,  was  punishable  by  our  Law.  1709  SUII-T  AJ-ancein. 
Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  117  These  airy  imaginations  of 
introducing  new  laws  for  the  amendment  of  mankind.  1760- 
71  H.  BBOOKC  Fool  pf  Quality  (1809)  III.  47  Any  imagin.i 
tion  .  .  tending  to  change  the  nature  or  form  of  any  one  of 
the  three  estates. 

t  b.  Impression  as  to  what  is  likely  ;  expecta- 
tion, anticipation.  Obs. 

1623  BINGHAM  Xewphoii  29  As  soone  as  it  was  day,  all  set 
forward  .  .  imagining  that  by  sun-set  they  should  reach  to 
Villages  of  the  Babylonian  Territorie.  Neither  were  they 
deceiued  in  their  imagination.  1628  HOBBES  Thitcy(i.(i$z2) 
106  The  sickness—  the  only  thing  that  exceeded  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  men.  1654  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  11 
To  tell  you  truly  mine  own  imagination,  I  thought  he  would 
not  open  it  while  I  was  there. 

3.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  are  formed 
images  or  concepts  of  external  objects  not  present 
to  the  senses,  and  of  their  relations  (to  each  other  or 
to  the  subject,1  ;  hence  frequently  including  memory. 
(Sometimes  called  the  '  reproductive  imagination  '  ; 
cf.  sense  4.) 

b.  158  O^rhuil  hit  is  ase  to  be  boste,  o>>cr  ase  to 
' 


, 

be  ymaginacion.  1398  TKKVISA  Earth.  De  /'.  R.  in.  vi. 
(Tollem.  MS.',  The  fmdde  hat  ymaginacion  :  berby  t'esoule 
biholdeh  be  liknesse  of  bodily  bingis  hat  \x\?  absent*.  1485 
CAXTON  Chas.Gt.  iThe  comune  understondyng  is  better  con- 
tent to  the  ymagnacion  local.  1541  COPLAND  Gitydvn's  Quest. 
Chirnrg.  E  j  b,  In  the  fyrste  pane  of  the  ventricle  before  is  put 
y«  common  mode.  In  theseconde  yvertueof  ymagynacyon. 
1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  I.  i.  93,  I  haue  forgott  him.  .My 
imagination  Carries  no  fauour  in't  but  Bertrams.  1639 
T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Cainus'JMar.  Relat.  320  The  very  features  of 
the  faces,  .remained  so  ingraven  in  his  imagination.  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  Wks.  (1841  2ig  We  have  .  .  a  faculty  called 
imagination  or  fancy  .  .  which  retains  the  fleeting  forms  of 
.  when  things  themselves  are  gone,  and  all  sensation 
.nci.  1797  MRS.  RADCLlPn  /u/btfl  i.  11826)  5  The 
beauty  of  her  countenance  haunti  .tion.  1840 

Mll.l.    '/     '  I  I     '.:[..  1 

..  to  which  the  name  is  generally 
writers  of  the  present  day  [i*\  that  which  enal> 
voluntary  effort,  to  i  unceivt;  the  absent  as  if  it  were  prc 
4.  The  power  which  ihc  mind  has  of  forminy  ton- 


IMAGINATIONAti. 

cepts  beyond  those  derived  from  external  objects 

the  '  productive  imagination  '). 
a.  The  operation  of  fantastic  thought ;  fancy. 

c  1386  CHAL  CER  Miller's  T.  426  Men  may  dyen  of  ymagi- 
iiaciun  So  depe  may  impression  be  take.  1390  GOWER 
Con/.  III.  98  iMS.  Fairfax  3)  Full  of  ymagmacion,  Of 
dredes  and  of  wrathfull  ^oghtes.  1601  SHAKS.  T-.i;-l.  .V. 
ii.  v.  48  Looke  how  imagination  blowes  him.  1645  BOATE 
Irel.  Xtit.  Hist.  (1652)  75  As  if  in  very  deed  he  had  . .  seen 


hcr's  trembled  too. 

b.  The  creative  faculty  of  the  mind  in  its  highest 
aspect  j  the  power  of  framing  new  and  striking  in- 
tellectual conceptions  ;  poetic  genius. 
1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pitas,  xiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  53  Upon  hys 
;:iacyon  He  made  also  the  tales  of  Caunterbury.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  X.  v.  i.  14  And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  vnknowne  ;  the  Poet's  pen  Turnes  them 
to  shapes,  and  glues  to  aire  nothing,  A  local]  habitation, 
and  a  name.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  19  Nor  can 
imagination  frame  so  great  a  beauty.  1763  KAMKS  A7*v;/. 
Crit.  (1833)  480  This  singular  power  of  fabricating  images 
without  any  foundation  in  reality,  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  imagination.  1871  DARWIN  Dc'sc.  Man  I.  ii.  45 
The  Imagination  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  man. 
By  this  faculty  he  unites,  independently  of  the  will,  former 
images  and  ideas,  and  thus  creates  brilliant  and  novel 
results. 

5.  The  mind,  or  a  department  of  the  mind,  when 
engaged  in  imagining  ;  hence,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  generally ;  thinking ;  thought,  opinion.   Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

^1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  n.  120,  I  wille  Tellen  the  a 
propre  skille,  And  worthe  a  demonstracion  In  myn  ymagyn- 
acion.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  303  Now  is  she  red,  now  is 
she  pale,  Right  after  the  condition  Of  her  ymagination. 
c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  1 38  The  kynge . .  in  bis  ymaginacion 
thought  to  make  a  grete  assaute  vpone  the  Turkes  loggyng. 
1348  HALL  Chron.,  Etiw.  Ilf  239 b,  Conjectures,  which  as 
often  deceyve  the  imaginacions  of  fantastical  folke.  1632 
J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromena  12  That  neither  she  . . 
nor  others,  .came  thereby  to  lose  or  gaine  in  the  imagination 
of  others.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Oltarins'  Voy.  Atnbass.  181 
Upon  the  first  sight  thereof,  it  run  into  our  imagination,  that 
they  were  the  Cosaques. 

6.  attrib.  and  Camli.,  as  imagination -monger; 
imagination-stirring  adj. 

1889  Pall  Mall^  C.  28  June  3/2  To  the  exclusion  of  other 
industrious  imagination-mongers. 

Imaginational  imaedgin^-Janal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imagination. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUGHAN  Mystks  (1860)  I.  128  Within  the 
depths  of  thine  own  soul  thou  wilt  find  a  threefold  heaven — • 
the  imaginational,  the  rational,  and  the  intellectual.  1865 
J.  GROTE  Treat.  Moral  Lisas  iv.  (1876)  48  We  should  have 
an  imaginational  knowledge  or  a  quasi-sensation. 

Imaginative  (imse-d.^ins'tiv,  -aiv),  a.  (sd.) 
Forms :  4^5  ymagyn-,  ymagin-,  -atyf,  -yff,  -if, 
-iff,  (6  -ife,  -yfe,  -yue),  6-  imaginative,  [a.  OF. 
i»iaginatif(m\ic.'},  ad.  late  L.  tniagiiidtivus  :  see 
IMAGINE  v.  and  -ATIVE.] 

1.  Of  persons  :    Given  to  imagining ;   endowed 
with   or   specially  characterized   by   imagination, 
t  a.  Full  of  thoughts,  plans,   designs,  or  devices 
(so  OF.  imaginatif,  -ivc).   06s.     b.   Full  of  idle 
fancies;  fanciful,     c.   Having  exceptional  powers 
of  fancy  or  inventive  genius. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frank!.  T.  ;,66  No  thyng  list  hym  to  been 
ymaginatyf.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  ff  I'.  47  For  allewaye  he 
was  pensyf  and  ymagynatyf.  1509  HAWF.S  Past.  Pleas. 
viii.  (Percy  Soc.)  29  It  was  the  guyse  ..  Of  famous  poets 
ryght  ymaginatife.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxxxi. 
T  T  ij  b,  The  kynge  enclyned  well  iherto,  but  the  duke  of 
Burgoyne  who  was  sage  and  ymagynatyue  wolde  nat  agree 
therto.  1592  WYRLEV  Armorie,  ChOMdot  38  This  courteous 
knight,  sage,  imagenative,  Found  to  his  foes  much  warlike 
busmcs.  1616  BACON  Sylm  §  903  The  Witches  themselues 
are  Imaginative,  and  beleeue  oft-times,  they  doe  that,  which 
they  doe  not.  1841  D'IsKAtLl  Amen.  Lit.  (18671  617  Philo- 
sophers were  often  in  peril  of  being  as  imaginative  as  poets. 
1853  KANE  Grinncll  E.rf.  xxxi.  (1856)  267  Men  became 
moping,  testy,  and  imaginative. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  in  the  exercise 
of  imagination  as  a  mental  faculty. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iv.  129  (Camb.  MS.)  Ymagina- 
cion. .enuyrowneth  &  comprehendeth  alle  thinges  sensible, 
nat  by  reson  sensible  of  deemynge,  but  bi  reson  Ima.^matyf. 
1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  33  The  imaginative  and 
Judging  powre.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems  Notes  349  Every 
sensitive  and  imaginative  act.  1783  BLAIK  Rhet.  xxxviii. 
II.  322  Poetry,  .included  then,  the  whole  burst  of  the  human 
mind  ;  the  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  1817 
COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  iv.  88  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
native, Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind. 

t3.  Imaginable.   Obs.  rare—1. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lm't  in.  i.  iSkeap  1.  20  In  that  hcuen 
shul  they  dwel . .  without  any  ymaginatife  yutl  in  any  halue. 

1 4.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination;  unreal, 
fancied,  imaginary.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cahin's  Inst.  IV.  xvii.  124  a,  Onely  an 
imaginatiue  forme  and  not  rather  a  naturall  truth  of  bred. 
a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Khem.  A".  T.  1 1618)  454  His 
righteousnesse  imputed  unto  us,  is  not  an  imaginative,  but  a 
true  rightcousn-sse.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Cotnin.  Angells  8 
An  imaginative  sight  being  onely  within,  in  the  imagination, 
consequently  appears  ees  it. 

5.  Characterized  by,  or  resulting  from, the  produc- 
tive imagination;  bearing  evidence  of  liigh  puttie 
or  creative  fancy. 
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i8»9  SCOTT  Guy  M.  Introd  ,  The  imaginative  tale  of  Sin- 
trani  and  his  Companions,  by  Mon>.  I.e  Baron  de  la  Motie 
Fouque.  1873  BLACK:  Pr.  i'kuie  vi,  He  had  sketched  out 
an  imaginative  picture  of  the  scene.  1874  GKEEN  Short 
Hist.  vii,  §  7.  415  No  great  imagiruuix'e  poem  had  broken 
the  silence  of  English  literature  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

t  B.  sb.  Imaginative  faculty  ;  imagination.  Obs. 

[1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xn.  i,  I  am  ymagynatyf,  quod  he, 
I  del  was  I  neuere,  fc»ou$e  I  sitte  bi  my-self  in  sikenesse  ne  in 
helthe.J  1412-90  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi,  Fordulled  is 
myne  imagynatyfe.  ^1430  —  Min.  /'cons  ( Percy  Soc.)  95 
Seothe  and  considrithe  in  yowr  imagynatif.  1641  MILTON 
A>i!»ta</7\  xiii.  Wks.  (1847)  71/2  Vour  Doctor's  scarlet, 
which  through  your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  imagina- 
tive with  a  red  Suffusion,  begets  a  continual  thought  of 
blushing. 

Imaginatively  (imardsinf'tivli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  4-  -LY  -.]  In  an  imaginative  fashion  ;  in  ima- 
gination. 

1564  J.  RASTELL  Confut.  Jc'velCs  Strm.  140  The  body  of 
Christ  is,  onelye  . .  imaginatiuelte  in  the  Sacrament.  1662 
PETTY  Taxes  83  Others  are  but  potentially  or  imaginatively 
rich.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Barrenness  tmag.  Faculty 
Mod.  Art,  Hogarth  excepted,  can  we  produce  any  one 
painter  within  the  last  fifty  years.. that  has  treated  a  story 
imaginatively?  1871  FAKRAR  /f  'tin.  Hist.  ii.  50  The  Christo- 
logies.  .are  morally  noble,  and  imaginatively  beautiful. 

Imaginativeness  (taue'dgta«|tivn&).    [f.  as 

prec.  +  -.NESS.]     Imaginative  nature  or  quality. 

1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniq.  11.  i.  xiii.  294  'fl?  therefore  re- 
ferrs  to  the  Imaginativeness  of  the  Representation.  1846 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  u.  vi.  i.  §  15  The  exquisite  imagina- 
tiveness of  the  lines.  1884  CHUKCH  Bacon  ix.  220  Some 
liri^ht  touch  of  his  incorrigible  imaginativeness,  ever  ready 
to  force  itself  in. 

Imaginator  (ima-d.^in^tai).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
type  **m&gin&tort  agent-n.  f.  imagindri  to  IMA- 
GINE.] One  who  imagines. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNT AGU  Actsfy  Mon.  (1642)491  The  Docitae 
[read  Docetae]  or  Imaglnators  ..  held  nothing  reall,  what 
hee  [Christ]  was,  what  hee  did,  what  hee  suffered,  but  all 
onely  seeming  so  and  in  appearance.  1835  Eraser's  Aftig. 
XI.  612  Would  not  the  imagmatorof  such  a  thing  have  been 
treated  as  a  maniac?  1882  Atfienaenm  No,  2867.  471  These 
masterly  delineators  and  imaginators  of  fairyland. 

t  Ima'ginatory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*imaginatori-iis ;  cf.  prec.]  a.  Imaginary,  b. 
Imaginative. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.  27  To  satisfy  his  Majesty,  that  my 
designe  was  not  Imagmatory  but  true.  1660  S.  FISHER 
Rnsticks  Alarm  Wks.  11679)  305  The  dark  and  dismal 
Dreamings . .  which  have  entered  and  centered  themselves  in 
thy  Imaginatory  Mind. 

Imagine  (imae'dgin),  v.  Forms:  4-6  yma- 
gyn(e,  -gene,  5-6  ymagine,  imagyne,  -gene,  6 
ymagin,  -en,  imagyn,  -en,  ymmagen,  tmma- 
gin(e,  -gyne,  6-7  imagin,  5-  imagine,  [a.  F. 
imaginer  (1297  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  imaginare 
to  form  an  image  of,  represent,  fashion,  in  middle 
voice  imagindri  to  picture  to  oneself,  fancy,  ima- 
gine, f.  imagin-em  IMAGE.] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  form  a  mental  image  of,  to  re- 
present to  oneself  in  imagination,  to  picture  to 
oneself  (something  not  present  to  the  senses). 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  6847  Alle  \#z  men  of  cristiante 
Couthe  noght,  thurgh  witt,  ymagyn  right,  Ne  descryve  swa 
hydus  a  sight,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  114  pai  er 
so  curiousely  made  j>at  na  man  may  ymagyn  mare  curious. 
c  1566  T.  ALDAV  tr.  Boaystttaus  T/ieaf.  World  \f,  A  thing . . 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  ymagine  the  like  without 
seeing.  i6os  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Cownnv.  (1603)  188 
Hy  the  multitudes  of  people  (before  spoken  of)  you  may 
imagine  the  state  of  his  forces.  1638  F.  IUML'S  Paint,  of 
Ancients  19  Phidias.. had  a  singular  abilitie  to  imagine 
things  invisible  after  a  most  majesticall  manner.  1739 
HUME  Hum.  Nat.  u.  \\.  11874)  I.  339  'Tis  an  establish 'd 
maxim  in  metaphysics  . .  That  nothing  we  imagine  is  ab- 
solutely impossible.  1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  288  Sur- 
rounded by  the  most  tremendous  mountains  that  can  be 
imagined.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  \.  ii.  §  n  (1875)  34 
The  non-existence  of  space  cannot,  however,  by  any  mental 
effort  be  imagined.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  511 
Milton's  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  identify  him 
with  the  world  which  he  imagines. 
b.  with  obj.  tlaitse. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  101,  I  cannot  easily 
imagine  how  you  may  be  served  better.  1656-9  B.  HARRIS 
Parivafs  Iron  Age  (ed.  2)  108  They  could  not  imagine, 
that  the  said  Dam.. would  be  able  to  hinder  their  passage. 
1697  DAMHER  I'oy.  I.  175,  I  cannot  imagin  wherefore  they 
are  called  so. 

2.  To  create  as  a  mental  conception, to  conceive; 
to   assume,   suppose   (as   a   mathematical  line  or 
figure',.     Also  \\ith  ohj.  clause  or  obj.  and  inf. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  168  pei  seien,  here  is 
noon  siche,  but  siche  oon  bei  ymagynen.  f  1391  CHALCKR 
Astrol.  i.  §  14  This  forseide  grete  Pyn  in  nianer  of  an  extre 
is  ymagyn[e]d  to  be  the  Pol  Artyk.  Ibid.  \\.  §  39  The 
longitude  of  a  clymat  ys  a  lyne  ymagined  fro  Est  to  west. 
1522  MOKE  Dt>  Qnat.  Nwiss.  Wks.  75/1  Imagine  your  self 
in  the  same  case,  &  1  think  ye  wil  think  yea.  1549  Comfl. 
Scot.  vi.  48  5e  sal  ymagyn  ane  lyne  that  passis  throucht  the 
spere  . .  ;  at  the  endis  of  the  said  lyne  ^e  sal  ymagyne  tua 
sternis.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  1298  Imagine  you  see 
before  your  eyes  your  wyves,  and  daughters  in  daunger. 
1617  MORYSON  /fin.  in.  215  This  law  is  thus  practised., 
imagining  there  be  three  brothers,  Thomas,  John,  and 
Andrew,  and  it  happening,  that  Thomas  first  dies  leaving 
r'  i  •  •  i,  Imf>r.  Sea  85  That  hee  would  strongly 
imagine  Cato.  .to  bee  it)  presence. 

3.  To   conceive  in   the   mind  as  a  thing  to  be 
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performed ;  to  devise,  plot,  plan,  compass.     Also 
with  inf.     Now  a  biblical  or  legal  archaism. 

(135*  Act  25  Edw,  III.  .Siat.  v.  c.  2  Q'nt  homme  fait 
compasser  ou  ymaginer  la  mort  nostre  Seignr  le  RoL] 
i  1380  Sir  J-'cnima.  3244  Ymagcned  y  haue  anober  jjyng 
to  conquery  ^e  tour  at  one*.  r  1426  fasten  Lett.  No.  4  I. 
12  Purposyng  and  imaginyng  to  putte  William  Paston  in 
drede.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  /•'//,  c.  23  Preamb.,  Richard 
White  . .  traitrously  ymagened  and  compassed  the  dethe 
and  destruccion  of  oure  seid  Souvereigne  Lord.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ps.  \\.  i  Why  do.. the  people  ymagyn  [A*. P. 
marg.  meditate]  yayne  thinges?  Ibid.  lxi[i].  3  How 
longe  wil  ye  ymagin  myschefe  agaynst  euery  man?  1548 
HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII 112  Now  that  the  Frenchemen . . 
daily  imagened  to  destroye  the  Englishe  pale.  163*  I. 
HAYWARD  tr.  Biondts  Eromcna  34  The  Count  could 
imagine  no  possible  meanes  to  overtake  the  Admirall.  1707 
J.  CHAMBEHLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  vi.  100  To  imagine  the 
Death  of_the  Prince  ..  is  made  High  Treason.  1747  Gcntl. 
Mag.  XVII.  151  i  Lord  Lovat.  .did.  .traitorously  compass 


cial  cognizance,  unless  it  be  demonstrated  by  some  open,  or 
overt,  act.  1839  KEIGHTLEV  Hist.  Eng.  \\.  ^  Fisher,  .also 
was  arraigned  for  imagining  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  title 
and  dignity. 

1 4.  To  consider,  ponder,  meditate,  bethink  one- 
self. (With  obj.  clause.}  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  542  Now  gooth  he  ful  faste 
ymaginyng,  If  by  his  wyues  cheere  he  myght  se  ..  that 
she  Were  chaunged.  c  1430  LVDG.  .!/:'«.  foetus  (Percy 
Soc.)  242  Lyggyng  allpne  T  gan  to  ymagyne,  How  with 
foure  tymes  departyd  is  the  yeer.  a  1533  Lp,  BEBNERS 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ov,  Euer  he  imagined,  how  to 
do  plesure  to  the  peple.  1582  N.  LICHEFH-.LD  tr.  Castan- 
htda's  Conq.  E.  hid.  Ixxii.  149  [He]  did  imagine  againe 
what  course  he  might  best  take  to  reuenge  himselfe. 

6.  To  conjecture,  guess,  suspect,  suppose,  a.  with 
simple  obj.)  obj.  clause,  or  obj.  and  inf. 

c  1383  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1410  Hypsip.t  This  Pelleus  hadde 
gret  enuye,  Imagynyngethat  lason  myghte  be  Enhaunsede 
so  ..  That  from  his  regne  he  myghte  ben  put  a  doun. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictesfy  V'magyne  no  thing  to 
be  in  him,  but  that,  that  is  nedfulle  goode  and  couenable. 
1548  HALL  Chron, ,  A'/V//.  ///  46  b,  No  suche  fraude  sus- 
pectynge,  nor  yet  any  treason  ymagenynge.  1648  GAGE 
ll'est  Ind.  vi.  18  They  presently  imagined  the  truth  that 
hee  could  not  come  thither  but  with  some  Spaniard.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's  Voy.  £.  Ind.  36  In  vain  did  1  imagine 
many  things,  to  be  the  natural  causes  of  it. 
b.  with  obj.  and  complement. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  197  b,  Wh'iche  in  no 
wyse  ..  ought  to  be  ymagyned  in  y«  deite.  1559  W.  CUN- 
NINGHAM Cosnwgr.  Gtasse  Pref.  A  iv  b,  The  situation  of 
Paradice  . .  some  imagen  it  ether  in  heaven  or  in  the  harts 
of  the  quiet  and  faithfull.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.z 
Wee  bore  up  to  speake  with  them,  imagining  them  Enemies 
and  men  of  warr,  but  they  proved  Flemings  and  our 
Friends.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  I'oy.  N.  Pole  48  We  imagined 
ourselves  in  rather  more  than  eighty  degrees  and  a  half. 
1792  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  33  FIO  Except  you  opened 
his  mouth,  you  might  imagine  him  in  the  full  prime  and 
mettle  of  his  years. 

6.  To  form  an   idea  or  notion  with  regard  to 
something   not   known  with  certainty;    to  think, 
suppose,  fancy,  *  take  into  one's  head '  (that}  ;  often 
-  implying  a  vague  notion  not  founded  on  exact  ob- 
servation or  reasoning. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  153^  The  greate  Turke. . 
imagened  that  hys  time  was  come,  to  do  some  greate  act  in 
Christendom.  1576  FLEMING  fanopl.  Epist.  156  It  is  not 
to  be  surmised,  nor  imagined,  that  the  mention  of  these 
matters  is  unseasonable.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T. 
in.  199  A  plot  . .  invented,  one  would  imagine,  not  by  men, 
but  by  Cacodaemons.  1687  A.  Lovi.i.Lti.  i'hrccnoCs  Trav. 
u.  83  You  must  not  imagine  to  find  such  lovely  Grass-plats 
and  borders  of  Flowers  as  are  in  Europe.  1726  SHELVOCKE 
Voy.  rotund  World (\iyj}  75  In  short  one  would  imagine  it 
impossible  that  any  thing  living  could  subsist  in  so  rigid 
a  climate.  1759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  ix,  I  doubt  not  of  the 
facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you  impute  them  to 
mistaken  motives.  1802  MAR.  EDGE\\  OKI  H  Moral  T.  (1816)  I. 
i.  7  He  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  reform  every  abuse. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rotnola  \\.  iv,  Tito  felt  that  Romola  was 
a  more  unforgiving  woman  than  he  had  imagined. 

II.  intr.  1  7.  To  think,  meditate ;  to  form  de- 
signs. Obs.  (intr.  to  3  and  4.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xin.  289  With  Inwit  and  with  out* 
witt  ymagenen  and  studye  As  best  for  his  body  be.  c  1460 
Ross  La  Belle  Dante  sans  Mercy  14  per-vpon  a  while  I 
stood  musyng,  and  in  my  self  gretly  ymagynyng.  1462 
Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  270  The  fals  tray  tours  agayne  hym 
ymagynynge.  1589  COGAN  Havt-n  Health  ccxvii.  (1636) 
241  Divines  that  imagine  and  study  upon  high  and  subtile 
matters. 

8.  To  form  mental  images  or  ideas  ;  to  exercise 
the  imagination.       intr.  to  \  and  2.) 

1631  WIDDOWES  i\\tt.  Philos.  52   Pleasant   dreames  are 
when  the  spirits  of  the  braine,  which   the  soule  useth  to 
imagine  with,  are  most  pure  and  thin.     1700  T.  BROWN  tr. 
.1-  Anntsetn,  Ser.  ft  Com.  5  He  who  Imagines  Briskly, 
Thinks  Justly,  and  Writes  Correct!  .1  [Author]. 

1809  Svo.  SMITH  li'ks.  <  18591  I.  183..  a  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  women  may  be  trained  to  reason  and  imagine  as  well 
as  men  [etc.]. 

9.  Imagitie  of\  =  sense  i.    (Cf.  conceive  of.  think 
of,  know  of.} 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \.  (1625)  61   A  min-U-  . .  that 
<-"iiM  iK\cr    -o  imiLli  as  thinke  or  imagine  of 
lemplible.      1587  Ti  \  :,e  of 

their  joyes,   Whom  filthie   MIMIC   did   linke.       1825  bion 
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Talism.  iv,  In  his  wildest  rapture  the  knight  imagined  of 
no  attempt  to  follow  or  to  trace  the  object  of  such  romantic 
attachment. 

Hence  Ima'gining//>/.  «.,  that  imagines. 

1660  S.  FISHER  Ritslicks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  348  Alas 
poor  imagining  Man  ! 

f  Imagine,  sl>.  Obs.  rare  -1.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
V Device,  contrivance:  cf.  IMAGIXEMENT. 

1594  PEELE  Battle  Alcazar  n.  Introd.,  By  thi>,  imagine 
was  this  barbarous  Moor  Chas'd  from  his  dignity  and  diadem. 

Imagined  ^imre'dgind),  ///.  a.    [f.  IMAGINE  v. 

+  -JED1.J 

1.  Invented,  planned,  designed.     In  later  use  only 
with  advs,,  as  ill-,  well-imagined. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Picas,  xxxiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  no  Fantasy 
.  .hath  the  hole  aspecte,  The  yinagyned  matter  to  bring  to 
fmysshement.  1658  CLEVELAND  Rustick  Ramp,  Wks. 
(1687)  491  By  false,  subtile,  and  imagined  Language.  1809 
KKNDALL  Tra->.  II.  xxxvi.  19  A  bridge  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted, of.  .well-imagined  construction.  iSzz  SCOTT  Pirate 
xii,  Large  and  ill-imagined  additions,  hastily  adapted  to  the 
original  building. 

2.  Conceived  (in  the  mind),  supposed,  fancied, 
1549   Compl.   Scot.   vi.  49   The  pole  antartic  is  bot  ane 

gnaginet  point.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  II.  Hist.  Table  1082 
verie  towne  and  village  had  their  peculiar  imagined 
goddes.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  v.  263  As  when  by  night  the 
Glass  Of  Galileo,  .observes  Imagind  Lands  and  Regions  in 
the  Moon.  1883  FROUDE  in  \qtit  Cent.  Aug.  233  Byron 
was  a  world's  wonder  for  imagined  wickedness. 

•j* Ima'ginement.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  5  ym-.  [f. 
IMAGINE  v.  +  -MENT.  Cf.  Q^.ymaginement  image.] 
Contrivance,  subtlety. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxx.  v,  Some  in  his  sherte  put  oft 
tyme  venemyng . .  Some  in  his  hose,  by  great  ymagenement. 

Imagilier  (imse'dgina-i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK  1. 
Cf.  OF.  imagineur^\  One  who  imagines. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  195/1  An  Imaginer,  molitor,  excogi- 
tator.  1525  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  clxyii.  [clxiii.]  462 
Men  of  warre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore  imagyners,  and 
whan  their  imaginacion  inclyneth  to  any  yuell  dede,  they 
wyll  craftely  colour  it.  16^8  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  \.  v. 
700  As  if  the  strength  of  imagination  were  such  that  it 
could  not  only  create  phancies  but  also  real  sensible  objects, 
and  that  at  a  distance  too  from  the  imaginers.  1880  SIR  E. 
REED  Japan  II.  238  He  must  be  but  a  poor  traveller  and 
a  weak  imaginer. 

Imagines,  pi.  of  IMAGO. 

Imagining1  (imse'd^inirj),^/.  sb.  [f.  IMAGINE  v. 

+  -ING^.J  The  action  of  the  verb  IMAGINE,  in 
various  senses ;  imagination. 

(.'1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  40  In  ymagynynge  of  }>e  man- 
hede  of  oure  Lorde.  ^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W,  Prol.  331 
(MS.  Gg.  4.  2/i  For  hate  or  for  lelous  ymagynyng.  c  1430 
LYDG.  AIin.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  211  What  may  avaylle 
al  yuur  ymagynynges  1  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen,  VIII 
32  While  these  thynges  were  thus  in  commonynge  and 
immagenyng.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  138  Present  Feares 
Are  lesse  than  horrible  Imaginings.  1685  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1697)  I.  441  Our  own  Common  Law  looks  upon  a  Man's 
raising  Arms  against,  .his  Prince, as  an  Imagining,  or  Com- 
passing of  his  Death.  1812  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  To  lanthe  ii, 
Guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining!  1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr. 
Poems  72  In  hopeless  chase  of  vain  imaginings. 

Ima-ginist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IMAGINE  v,  +  -IST.] 
An  imaginative  person. 

1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  xxxix.  III.  43  How  much  more 
must  an  imaginist,  like  herself,  be  on  fire  with  speculation 
and  foresight  ! 

t  Ima'gillOUS,  «.  Obs.  rare,  [f  f.  L.  imago, 
imagin-em  image  +  -ous  (cf.  doubtful  L.  imagi- 
nosus}  or  ?  f.  IMAGINE  v.  (cf.  ravenous}.']  Imagina- 
tive ;  full  of  fancies. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Conspir.  in.  i,  Till.. man  hath 
cast  the  beames,  Of  his  imagmouse  fancie  through  it.  16. . 
GATAKER  Joy  of  Just  in  Serm.  (1637)  235  Others  that  be 
awaked  out  of  this  imaginous  sleepe. 

Imago  (ime{'go).  PI.  imagines  (-^-dginfz) 
and  images.  [A  modern  application  of  L.  imago 
IMAGE,  representation,  natural  shape,  etc.  (First 
used  by  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12  (1767)  I.  n. 
535-)]  Entom.  The  final  and  perfect  stage  or 
form  of  an  insect  after  it  has  undergone  all  its 
metamorphoses  ;  the  '  perfect  insect '. 

1797  EncycL  Brit.,  Imago,  in  Natural  History,  is  a  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  third  state  of  insects,  when  they 
appear  in  their  proper  shape  and  colours.  1816  KIRBY  &. 
SP.  Entomol.  I.  iii.  67  The  states  through  which  insects 
pass  are  four  :  the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  imago. 
Ibid.  71  This  Linne  termed  the  imago  state  ..  because  ._.  it 
is  now  become  a  true  representative  or  image  of  its  species. 
1847  SELBY  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  208  Species, 
whose  imagos  only  appear. .at  uncertain,  .intervals.  1881 
ANDERSON  in  Science  Gossip  No.  202.  223  In  the  year 
following,  the  larv*  of  Vanessa  polychloros  swarmed  on 
the  elms,  .[but]  neither  caterpillars  nor  imagines  have  since 
been  noticed. 

b.  transf.  The   perfect   stage  of  other  animals 
that  undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

1854  OWEN  Skel.  %  Teeth  in  "Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  189 
The  conversion  of  the  cartilaginous  skull  of  the  larva  to  the 
ossified  one  of  the  imago,  or  perfect  frog. 

I-maked,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MAKE  v. 

I!  Imam,  imaum  (ima*m  .  Forms:  7eemawm, 
imman,  8  emaum,  9  imawm,  im&m,  7~  imam, 
8-  imaum ;  also  7-  iman.  [a.  Arab.  *U\  imam 

leader,  president,  etc.,  f.  £!  amma  to  go  before, 
precede.  The  form  iman  is  that  used  in  F.  and  Sp.] 
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1.  The  officiating  priest  of  aMohammedan  mosque. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  301  Then  ariseth  another 

Priest  of  another  order  called  Imam,  and  readeth  a  Psalme 
aloude.  1625-6  —  Pilgrims  n.  1609  Immediately  after 
euery  one  is  cleansed  and  come  into  the  Moschea,  the 
Eemawm  which  is  the  Parish  Priest  beginnes  to  pray,  1687 
A.  LOVMLL  tr.  Thevenot's  Trav,  \\.  102  The  director  of  the 
Prayers,  who  says  the  Prayers,  and  makes  the  rest  say 
them ;  . .  in  Turkey  he  is  called  the  Imam.  1717  LADY 
M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Abbf  Conti  17  May,  The  outside 
of  the  mosque  is  adorned  with  four  towers,  vastly  high,  gilt 
on  the  top,  from  whence  the  imaums  call  the  people  to 
prayers.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Greece  (1825)  II.  59 
The  Turks . .  had  erected  a  pulpit . .  for  their  iman  ur  reader. 
1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cuufiu/  11842)  If.  278  The  Imaums 
of  towns  have  fees  on  marriages,  burials,  and  some  other 
[  ceremonies,  and  arc  maintained  by  them  and  the  gifts  of 
',  their  congregation.  1884  F.  BOYLE  Borderland  257  The 
i  chief  imam  condemned  such  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 

2.  A  title  given  to  various  Mohammedan  leaders 
and  chiefs. 

Applied  to  a.  the  Caliph,  as  sovereign  of  the  community, 
and  (now  or  formerly)  to  other  independent  princes,  e.g.  the 
chief  of  Oman  ;  b.  the  twelve  chiefs  of  Islam  recognized  by 
the  Ithnashari  Shiites,  of  whom  AH,  Hasan,  and  Husain 
were  the  earliest ;  c.  the  founders  of  the  four  orthodox  sects 
of  Mohammedans  ;  d.  the  author  of  the  leading  treatise  on 
any  subject. 

1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  373  On  these 
twelve  Saints  they  bestow  the  quality  of  Imam,  or  Prelate 
1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  •$•  P.  220  The  Prince  of  this 
Country  [Muscat]  is  called  Imantn^  who  is  Guardian  of 
Mahomet's  Tomb,  and  on  whom  is  devolved  the  Right  of 
Caliphship.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  vi.  171  The  Khalifa 
of  Bagdad.. the  legitimate  Successor  of  Mahomet,  and 
Sovereign  Imaum  or  Pontiff  of  all  the  Mussulmans.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  II.  x.  iv.  241  The  Mascats  arc  a  tribe 
of  Arabians,  .they  are  subject  to  an  Iman,  who  has  an 
absolute  authority  over  them.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind. 
Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  220  Hossein. — This  holy  Imawm  is 
believed  not  only  to  have  been  a  saint,  but  a  martyr.  1883 
C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  108  Where  are  buried  the  imams, 
or  saints,  of  the  Sheahs,  Hussein  and  Hassan,  one  of  the 
greatest  shrines  of  Persian  pilgrims.  1899  Daily  Chron. 
7  Mar.  7/3  By  the  treaty  of  1862  France  and  Great  Britain 
entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

Hence  Ima-mate  [cf.  F.  imamai},  Ima'mBhip, 
the  dignity  of  imam. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  /»/«;//,  The  Mahometans  do 
not  agree  among  themselves  about  this  imamate,  or  dignity 
of  the  imam.  1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  IVorld  II.  120/2 
A  number  of  the  Schiites  . .  denied  the  right  of  Moussa  to 
the  Imamate.  1895  PallMallG.  2  Dec.  2/2  The  man  who 
has  given  the  trouble  Is  the  claimant  to  the  Imamship  of 
Sanaa — the  titular  ruler  of  the  country  before  the  Turks 
occupied  it  in  1872. 

I-maned,  obs.  form  of  MANED  a. 

I-mang :  see  YMONG. 

II  Imaret  (ima-ret,  i-maret).  [a.  Turk.,  a.  Arcib. 
z.Us.  simarat  'rendering  habitable',  hence  'hos- 
pice'.] A  hospice  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims and  travellers  in  Turkey. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  299  Their  Hospitals 
they  call  Imarets. . .  They  found  them  for  the  reliefe  of  the 
poore,  and  of  Trauellers.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  124  We  found  a  neat  Carravansraw  or  Inne,  the 
Turks  call  them  Imareths,  the  Indians  S  arrays.  1817 
MOORE  Lalla  A1.,  Veiled  Prophet  in.  315  Many  a  dome  and 
fair  roofed  imaret. 

I-mariet,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MARRY  v. 
I-martred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MARTYR  v. 
Imbace :  see  IIMBASE. 
t  Imba'ke,  v>  Obs.  rare.    [f.  IM-  ]  +  BAKE  v.] 

trans.  To  encrust,  cake. 

1632  HEYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874  III.  329 
Troilus.  .lyeth  imbak'd  In  his  cold  blood. 

Imbalm,  -ment,  etc.:  see  EMBALM,  etc. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  170  They  brought  it  to  the  place 
where  they  say  he  was  imbalmed.  1644  MILTON  Areop. 
(Arb.)  35  A  good  Booke  is  the  pretious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit  imbalm'd  and  treasur'd  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life. 

t Imbalsama'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM-I 
+  BALSAMATION.]  Embalming ;  in  quot.j&. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  AVr<.  I.  355  [To]  provide  for  his 
memory  that  clerical  imbalsamation  which  perfumed  and 
hallowed  for  ages  the  reliques  of  Constantine. 

Imba'n,  v.  rare~^.  [ad.  med.L.  imbannire  to 
interdict :  see  Isi-1  and  BANZ/.]  trans.  To  inter- 
dict, proscribe,  excommunicate. 

1808  J,  BARLOW  Colnmb.  vm.  223  Enslave  my  tribes  ! 
what,  half  mankind  imban  ?  1828  WEBSTER,  Imban,,  to  ex- 
communicate, in  a  civil  sense  ;  to  cut  off  from  the  rights  of 

Imba'nd,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  IM-  i  +  BAND  sl>.*~\ 
trans.  To  form  or  enrol  into  a  band. 

a  1812  J.  BARLOW  (Webster,  1864),  Beneath  full  sails  im- 
banded  nations  rise. 

Imbank,  -ment:  see  EMBANK,  etc. 

1576  FLKMING  Panopl,  Epist.  351  Or  what  should  become 
of  the  water,  if  it  were  not  imbancked  with  the  earth? 

t  Imbanka'tion.  Obs.  rare,  [n,  of  action 
from  imbankj  EMBANK.]  Embankment. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  118  Till  a  substantial 
Imbankation  may  be  erected.  Ibid.  119  A  substantial  Road, 
or  Imbankation. 

Imbannered,  var.  of  EMBANNERED. 
Imbapti'ze,  v.  rare.     [f.  iM-l  +  BAPTIZE  z».] 
trans.  To  bapti/e  by  immersion  ;  in  quot.B/£f. 
1855  BAII.KV  Mystic  34  He  at  their  best . .  his  soul  In  the 
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moon's  argent  streams  did  imbaptize,  And  purified  his  spirit 
in  the  sun. 

Imbar,  etc.,  var.  of  EMBAK  v.,  etc. 

t  Imba'rge,  v.  Obs.   Also  inbardge.    [f.  IM-  i 

+  BARGE  rf.J     trans.  To  embark. 
1596  DRAYTON  Leg.  AV/>.  <>/.Y<<rw.  (D.),  As  when  the  soue- 
we  embare'd  doe  see.     1604  CAWDREV   Table  A  ////.. 
/moarff.  hnbnrkt,  see  enibarke.   1627  DKAYTON  Agim.  ourt, 
etc.  78  Whither  hii  tii  i  liiin  in  inhardge. 

Imbarge,  Imbargo,  var.  EMBAR<;) •:,  1  N 
Imbark  umba-jk  ,  v.     Also  7  em-,     [f.  IM-  ' 
+  BARK  i*.1]      trans.  To  enclose  in  or  clothe  with 
bark.     Alsoyf^. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  256  Embarked  as  in  a  tree.  .A  fading 
life  we  lead.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  159  Imbark  thee  in  the 
Lawrell  tree.  1815  MRS.  TRENCH  Kern.  328,  I.. am  not 
always  imbarked  and  rooted  in  my  geraniums  and  myrtles. 
niSzz  SHELLEY  Pr.  If'**.  (1880)  III.  69  It  is  leaning  for- 
ward upon  a  knotty  stall'  imbarked  and  circled  by  a  viper. 

Imbark,  -ation,  etc. :  see  EMBARK,  etc. 

t  Imba-rn,  w.  Obs.  Also  8  em-,  [f.  IM-  i  + 
BAHN  sb.~]  trans.  To  gather  into  a  barn  or  barns ; 
to  garner.  Alsoyf^. 

1610  Ada  Capit.  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  17  July 
(MS.),  To  ymbaru  in  the  Barnes  ..  all  or  the  more  part  of 
the  tythe  corne.  1610  Chester* s  Tri.,  Rumor's  S/>.  28  To 
imbarne  them  in  hell's  restlesse  rest.  1686  PLOT  Stajfordsh. 
354  If  they  have  not  room  to  imbarn  their  Corn,  they  . .  set 
it  up  in  ricks.  1796  Ann.  Agi'ic.,  Thanct  XXVII.  521 
^.  D.  S.)  They  em-barn  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  corn. 

Imbarque,  -barrass,  -barren,  -base :  see 
EMBARK,  etc.  Imbases,  obs.  pi.  of  EMBASSY. 
Imbassador,  -ator,  -etor,  -itor,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
AMBASSADOR.  Imbassage :  see  EMBASSAGE. 

t  Imba'stardize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM-1 
+  BASTARDIZE.  Cf.  It.  imbastardire,  obs.  F.  em- 
bastardir;  also  bastardize,  abastardize.]  trans. 
To  render  bastard  or  degenerate. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.,  Imbastardiz'd  from  the  ancient 
Nobleness  of  thir  Ancestors. 

Imbasure,  var.  EMBASURE. 

Imbathe,  -battle,  -bay :  see  EMBATHE,  etc. 

Imbeam(imbz~'m),z'.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IM-  i  +  BEAM 
sb.  Cf.  EMBEAH.]  trans.  To  cast  as  a  beam. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  xxiv.  (1848)  303  Oh  !  let  not  a  planet- 
like  eye  Imbeam  its  tale  on  thine. 

flmbear,  v.  Obs.  [app.  for  imbareoT  unbare.] 
trans.  To  make  or  lay  bare. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koii^)  Def.  xv.  206  To  have 
their  lips  by  the  weight  of  jewels  pendent  in  them  drawn 
down  over  their  chins  to  the  imbearing  of  their  teeth. 

Imbeasell,  -beazell,  -becile,  obs.  ff.  EM- 
BEZZLE. 

Imbecile  (i'mb/sil,  imbftrl),  a.  (si.)  Forms  : 
6  -ill(e,  7-8  -il,  7-  -lie.  [a.  F.  imbecille  (15-16111 
c.  in  Godef.),  now  imbecile  (admitted  by  the  Acad. 
1835),  a<l-  L.  imbecill-us,  -is,  weak,  feeble  in  body 
or  mind  (a  word  of  unknown  composition). 

From  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  L.  word  was  im- 
bed/is (so  stated  in  Bailey's  Folio,  repeated  by  Johnson,  and 
made  the  basis  of  argument  by  Walker),  the  spelling  /»/- 
becile,  found  in  i?th  c.,  was  established  in  i8th  c._  The 
pronunciation  limbe'sil),  connected  with  the  confusion  of 
this  word  and  EMBEZZLE  (see  IMBECILE  z'.)  was  usual  down 
to  the  beginning  of  igthc.,  and  was  preferred  by  Walker 
1791,  though  (imb/sfl),  after  Fr.  inibtcille,  is  said  to  have 
been  '  the  more  fashionable '.] 

1.  In  general  sense :  Weak,  feeble ;  esp.  feeble  of 
body,  physically  weak  or  impotent. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  37  The..laubirs  that  i  tuke.  .gait  al 
my  body  be  cum  imbecille  ande  verye.  1597  A.  M.  tr. 
Guillenieau's  Fr.  Chirtirg.  *vj,  Their  importunate  assaultes 
on  the  imbecille  walles  of  my  answers.  1599  —  tr.  Gabel- 
lioner's  Bk.  Pkysicke  17/2  He  may  . .  drinck  verye  smalle, 
and  imbecille  wynes,  and  take  heede  of  all  manner  of  strong 
wynes  what  soever.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  To  Rdr. 
d  vij  b.  My  prayer.. that  God  would  prosper  this  poor  and 
imbecil  Peece  to  every  one  of  their  Souls.  1730  BAILEY, 
Imbetcile,  Weak,  Feeble.  1797  GODWIN  Enquirer  11.  xii. 
428  An  old  man  who  . .  has  . .  something  imbecil  in  his 
motions.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mali  viii.  152  His  stunted 
stature  and  imbecile  frame.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xiv.  III.  424  The  administration  had  . .  been  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  more  imbecile.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits,  Wa/fctWks.  (Bohn)  II.  74  The  robust  rural  Saxon 
degenerates  in  the  mills  . .  to  the  imbecile  Manchester 

^""Mentally  weak  ;  of  weak  character  or  will 
through  want  of  mental  power ;  hence,  Fatuous, 
stupid,  idiotic.  (The  chief  current  use.l 

('755  JOHNSON,  fmbe'cilr,  weak  ;  feeble  ;  wanting  strength 
of  either  mind  or  body.  iNo  quot.)  I799rl8°5  WORDSIV 
Prelude  ix.  585  His  days  he  wasted,— an  imbecile  mind.J 
1804  MATILDA  BETHAM  Biog.  D  i'.\;,,.,  Pul- 

cheria.  She  alone  had  sustained  the  imperial  dignity, 
under  the  reign  of  her  weak  and  imbecile  brother.  1846 
DE  QUINCEY  Glance  H'ks.  Mackintosh  Wk*.  X11I.  63  But 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  '  imbecile '  . .  in  fact,  he  was 
partially  an  idiot.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  licit  i.  I.  42  The 
news  came  . .  that  Durfey,  the  imbecile  ion,  was  dead. 

b.  Of  actions  :  Marked  by  mental  feebleness  or 
fatuity  ;  hence,  Inane,  stupid,  absurd,  idiotic. 

1861   MRS.   BROWNING  Mother  f,   Poet    xv,  'Twere    im- 
becile, hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall.     1897  MARY  KIN 
11'.  Africa  s&i  Bees,  .getting  beneath  the  waterproof  sheets 
over  the  bed,  and  pretending  they  can't  get  out  and  forth- 
with losing  their  tempers,  which  is  imbecile,  because  the 
whole  four  sides  of  the  affair  are  broad  open. 
C.   Comb.,  as  imbecile-minded. 
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1815  R.  H.  FROITE  Rein.  u3j3>  I.  191  Imbecile-minded 
people. 

t  3.  Made  away  with,  squandered,  or  dissipated  : 
cf.  IMBECILE  v.  2.  KMBEZZLE.  Of>s.  ran. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serin,  nit  Ov.r  .\\ii.  \Vks.  1686  11.324 
We  in  a  manner  were  got  out  of  '  -ion  :  were,  in 

respect  to  him  become  imbecil  and  lost :  we  were  like  sheep 
gone  astray. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  imbecile ;  a  person  of  weak- 
intellect. 

1802  NUGENT  Let.  15  Nov.  in  Dk.  Buckhm.  Court  Ceo. 
///n255)III.236  Le  Clerc  was  an  imbecile;  but  he  is  no 
more.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  100  These  haughty  in. 
shall  fall  into  the  trap  they  have  dug  for  us.  1873  HAMEHTON 
IniflL  Lift  xl.  iv.  (1875)419  We  are  not  all  of  us  exactly 
imbeciles  in  money  matters. 

Hence  Imbecilely  ink.,  in  an  imbecile  manner  ; 
stupidly,  idiotically. 

1847  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Disg.  SMa:li  v.  (1848)  177  [The 
pulpitj  may  be  imbecilely  filled.  1870  Daily  AVrc*  20 
Sept.,  The  -Mobiles  are  peasants  . .  when  I  speak  to  them 
they  nudge  each  other,  and  grin  imbecilely. 

tlmbe-cile,  v.   Obs.    Also  6-7  -ill.    [The 

history  of  this  word  can  scarcely  be  disentangled 
from  that  of  EMBEZZLE  v.  The  latter  jn  ij-i6th  c. 
embesil  7.  imlvsi//  was  evidently  thought  to  be 
derived  from  L.  inibecill-us,  -is,  or  F.  imbtcille, 
weak  ;  thence  arose  a  series  of  spellings  and  seizes 
connecting  it  with  this  supposed  derivation,  the 
ultimate  result  of  both  being  imbed  1(1  in  the  sense 
to  impair,  weaken  :  see  EMBEZZLE  v.] 

1.  traits.  To  make  imbecile,  weak,  or  impotent  ; 
to  impair,  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate.     See  EM- 
BEZZLE V.  2. 

The  modern  instance  is  a  nonce-use  from  the  adj.,  having 
no  historical  relation  to  the  i6-i7th  c.  word. 

1539-40  ABP.  PARKER  Carr.  (Parker  Soc.)  12,  I  would  be 
loth  now  that  any  man  should  enter  to  imbecile  the  thing. 
1546  LAXGLEV  Pol.  I'erg.  DC  fir^-nt.  t.  i.  i  b,  These  . .  im- 
becilled  their  health,  procured  diseases.  1566  DRANT  Horace, 
Sat.  i.  v,  [They]  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe,  that  they 
are  naught  to  me.  1574  NEWTON'  Health  Mag.  26  To 
imbecile  and  hinder  health.  1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying 
iii.  §  7  It  Is  a  sad  calamity,  that  the  fear  of  death  -hall 
so  imbecil  man's  courage  and  understanding.  [1851  W. 
ANDERSON  Exposure  Popery  (1878)  239  What  an  imbecile 
you  are — witb  your  judgment  imbeciled  by  some  lust.] 

2.  (In  senses  of  EMBEZZLE  z/.1  To  do  away  with 
the  force  of,  annul,  abrogate,  make  away  with,  take 
away  dishonestly. 

c  1546  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  I.  258  The  dede  of 
the  foundacion  was  lost  or  imbecilled  away  long  syns. 
[1548  GF.ST  1'r.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App.  i. 
76  Thee  pryvee  masse,  .embecilleth  and  taketh  out  of  our 
hartes  Christ.  Ibid.  131  To  disanul  and  embecyl  Christ  his 
sonnesdeath.J  1563-87  FOXE^.  <^- JA  (1684)  I.  301  Bywhom 
. .  the  Authorities  of  old  Grants,  Statutes,  Laws  and  Privi- 
ledges,  are  imbecilled  and  abrogate.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Trt-as. 
Fr.  Tcmg,  Apfetisscr,  to  diminish,  to  lessen,  to  imbesill. 
1637  GATAKER  Marriage  Duties  Serm.  194  (L.)  The  provi- 
dent and  faithful!  keeping  and  preserving  of  provisions .  .that 
they  be  not  imbecilled  or  made  away.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR 
Hfly  Living^  iii.  §  2  Guardians  of  pupils  and  widows,  not 
suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed,  or  their  states  im- 
bezill'd. 

Hence  f  Imbeciled///.  a.  •  t  Imbeciling  vbl.  sb. 

1549  ALLEN  Juiit's  Par.  Rev.  xvi.  25  This  is  imbeselynge 
and  diminyshe  of  their  power  and  dominion.  1578  BANISTER 
Hist.  Man  I.  23  Vina  is  the  further  downward,  the  more 
imbecitled,  and  weakened.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclkoner's  Bk. 
Physicke  117/2  It  exsiccateth  and  also  calefyeth  the  imbi- 
cilted  stomacke. 

Imbecilitate  imb/si-liuT,  z<.  [f.  IMBECILITY, 
after  debilitate,  facilitate,  etc. :  see  -ATF.S  7.  In 
1 7th  c.  imbecil!-:  see  note  to  IMBECILE  a.]  trans. 
To  render  imbecile,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  enfeeble. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jas.  1, 58  The  man  being  skilful  in  natural 
Magick,  did  use  all  the  Artifice  his  subtilty  could  devise, 
really  to  imbecillitate  the  Earl.  1689  G.  HARVEY  Cnrinf 
Dis.  by  Expect,  iv.  18  A  M.m  or  Woman  ..  being  never  so 
little^ imbecillitated  in  their  Lungs.  1809  Eiiiit.  Ktr:  XV. 
96  The  same  cause  ..  imbecilitates  . .  the  superintendance 
of  their  official  superiors.  1811  Utacfcv.  !*/a?.  VIII.  364 
A  great  effect  in  imbecilitating  the  understanding. 

Imbecility  imb/sHIti\  Forms  :  6-7  imbe- 
cillitie, -ilitie,  68  -illity,  7-  -ility  ;  (6  -yllyte, 
-ite,  -illyte,  -bioillitye,  7  -besilitieV  [a.  F. 
imbfcilliti  (i4th  c.  in  I.ittre' ',  ad.  L.  imbicillitatein, 
n.  of  quality  f.  imbecilltts,  -is,  IMBECILE.  For  the 
single  I,  see  note  to  the  adj.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  imbecile. 

1.  Weakness,  feebleness,  debility,  impotence. 

"'533  FRITH  Disput.  Purga' .  Wks.'^i  ,R. )  Sith  we  are 
not  of  power  and  habilitie  to  performe  the  law  of  i 

'yngour  imbecillitie  that  we  can  do  him  no  funljur 
pleasure.     1538  STARKKV  Knglaad  11.  i.  176 The  imbe. 
of  inannys  nature.      1596  HMIHOIT.II  .17<-.'/;.  I'livsick  (ed.  3) 
458  It  is  a  singular  help  against  the  imbectllity  ofthe  ki 
1614  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Keli,/.  11672)  32  Such  [Arches].. 
•  natural  imbecillity  ofthe  sharp  Angle  itself  ..  ought 
to  be  exiled  from  judicious  eyes.     17741 '""- "«'•  •\"'">.  /list. 

..?72  If  anything  can  give  us  a  picture  of  complete  imbe. 
cihty,   it  is  a  man   when  just  come  into  the  world.     1783 
JOHNSON  Let.  to   Taylor  22  Nov.,  Another  evidence  of  its 
own  .mbecillity.     1811-34  Good's  Study  .1/,-rf.  led.  ., 
Ihe  imbecility  of  the  Tiv:  ,_.•,  [of 

dyspepsia].     1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  L  ',6\  II. 

113  The  imbecility  ofthe  human  intellect  in  general.  1855 
MACAUI  AY  Hist.  E,ii,:  xv.  III.  5S5  The  misery  of  t!,.:  Irish 
people  and  the  imbecility  ofthe  Irish  administration. 
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b.  Incompetency  or  incapacity  (to  do  something";. 
1767  BLACKSTONE  Ctnum.   II.  265  A  tenant  for  life,  for 

years,  at  will,  or  a  copyholder,  cannot  prescribe,  by  p 
of  the  imbecitlity  of  their  estates.     i8ia  J.  J.  HENRY  C'/i/;//. 
(Jntlvc  146  Its  imbecility  to  restrain  us  was  apparent. 
1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  u.  Confess,  Drunkard,  Languid  enjoy- 
ment of  evil  with  utter  imbecility  to  good. 

c.  with  an  and  //.   An   instance  of  weakness, 
infirmity,  or  debility. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Teraf.  2  Ej,  Dyspathies, 
Mcta^yncrises,  Imbecyllitees,  fyrmytudes  and  sondry  other 
such  names.  1619  T.  MILLES  tr.  Media's,  etc.  'J'rcn^ 
<V  Mod.  T.  II.  380/2  Catarrhes,  rheumes,  and  other  im- 
becillities.  17*7  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  x,  Such  imbecilliiies  of 
nature.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Pritic.  i.  v.  §  27  1.1875)  98 
Those  imbecilities  of  the  understanding. 

2.  Mental  or  intellectual  weakness,  esp.  as  charac- 
terizing action:  hence,  silliness,  absurdity,  folly; 
a  specimen  or  example  of  this. 

Medically  and  pathologically,  imbecility  is  generally  used 
to  denote  a  defect  of  mental  power  of  less  degree  than 
idiocy  and  not  congenital. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia^  vi.  222  Giue  mee  leaue  to 
excuse  my  selfe  of  so  much  imbecillitie,  as  to  say,  that  in 
these  eighteene  yeeres. .  I  haue  not  learned,  there  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  the  directions  and  Judgements  of  experi- 
mental! knowledge,  and  the  superficial!  coniecture  of  variable 
relation.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  339  Can  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  fallacy  and  imbecility  of  the  Brunonian  System  be 
required?  i86z  FORBES  WINSLOW  in  Times  2  Jan.,  I  thi^s 
the  case.. as  a  case  of  imbecility.  In  medical  language  it 
would  be  termed  a  case  of  amentia  as  distinguished  from 
dementia,  1874  MAUDSLEY  Respons.  in  Ment.  Dis.  iii.  66 
Imbecility  is.  .weakness  of  mind  owing  to  defective  mental 
development.  1888  J.  INCUS  Tent  Life  Tiger  land  4  The 
sneers  and  stupid  imbecilities  of  the  untravelled.  .sceptic. 

Imbed,  Imbellish:  see  EMBED,  EMBELLISH. 

tlmbellic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  lM-2  +  L.  bellie-us 
warlike,  f.  folium  war  :  d.'L.imbel/isJ]  Un warlike. 

?  1620  FELTHAM  Resolves  I.  [n.]  v.  18  The  Imbellicke  pea- 
sant, when  hee  comes  first  to  the  field,  shakes  at  the  report 
of  a  Musket.  1623  COCKERAM,  Imbtllickc^  cowardly,  not 
for  warre. 

t  ImbelliouS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  imbelli-s  un- 
warlike  (f.  im*  (IM-2)  +  helium  war)  +  -ous,  after 
rebellions.}  Unwarlike,  cowardly. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Enr.  Epit.  (1612)'  357  The  voluntarie 
subiection  of  this  their  imbellious  Countne.  1627  H.  BURTON 
Baiting  Pope's  Bull  5  [They]  cannot  possesse  generous 
Princes  with  an  imbellious  feare  of  such  bruta  fnlinina. 
1628  —  IsraeFs  Fast  2  Ignoble  and  imbellious  Spirits. 

t  Imbenrgnity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  -  +  RKMO- 
XITY.]  Unkindness. 

1675  R.  BURTHOGGE  Cattsa  Dei  84  By  reason  of  their  Im- 
benignity,  Inexorableness,  and  Inclemency. 

Imber,  obs.  and  var.  f.  EMBER;  obs.  f.  IMBAR  v. 
f  Imbe-rbic,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,     [f.  L.  imberbis 
(f.  im-  (IM-2)  +barba  beard)  +  -1C.]     Beardless. 
1623  COCKERAM,  Imbcrbicke^  without  a  beard. 

Imbesel(l,  -il(l,  -bezel(l,  -ill,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 

EMBEZZLE. 
Imbetter,  var.  of  EMBETTER  v. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Gnenaras  Diall Pr.  (1582)  363  To  enlarge 
and  imbetter  my  credite  and  estate. 

Imbiba-tion,  erron.  f.  IMBIBITION. 

1826  Blackw.  Ma*.  XIX.  659  Preferable  for  forenoon 
imbibation.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  in  Sf>ir.  U'. 
325  It  lived,  henceforth,  by  simple  imbibation,  upon  the 
elaborated  juices  of  its  host. 

t  Imbrbbed,  a.  Obs.  rare.     Wearing  a  bib. 

1611  COTGR.,  Embavete^  imbibbed  ;  that,  as  a  child,  hath  a 
bib,  or  mocket  put  before  his  breast,  to  keepe  him  from 
driuelinjr  thereon. 

Imbibe  imbai'bV  v.  Also  4  enbibe,  5  em- 
bybe,  6  enbybe,  embibe.  [Partly  a.  F.  imbiber 
to  soak  or  penetrate  with  moisture,  refl.  to  be  soaked 
or  penetrated  with  moisture,  to  soak  into,  later  (esp. 
in  pa.  pple.)  to  imbue,  in  i8th  c.  to  drink  in,  im- 
bibe;  partly  ad.  L.  imbibere  in  cl.  L.,  to  conceive 
or  imbibe  (opinions,  etc.),  later  in  lit.  sense,  to 
drink  in,  inhale,  f.  im-  hi-1  -f  inhere  to  drink. 

The  F.  imbiber  was  app.  formed  from  L.  as  an  active 
verb  to  correspond  to  the  pa.  pple.  imlni  fprob.  ad.  L. 
itnt>!~itus)t  and  as  such  took  to  itself  the  meanings  of  I,. 
intbncrt)  which  the  Eng.  verb  adopted  together  with  those 
of  L.  imbibere.  The  early  forms  in  Eng.  suggest  a  French 
origin,  though  imbiber  is  not  recorded  before  i6th  c.] 

I.  fl.  trans.  To  cause  to  absorb  moisture  or 
liquid ;  to  soak,  imbue,  or  saturate  with  moisture  ; 
to  steep.  Obs. 

(-1386  CHAL-CFR  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  $  T.  261  And  cure 
matires  enbibyng  [Corpus  enbykynge,  Peftv.  enbykinge) 
And  eek  of  ouie  matires  encorporyng  And  of  oure  .siluer 
citrinacion.  1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  of  A.  \\.  iv.  96  Towe  of 
flaxe  that  wel  embybed  were  with  oyle.  a  1529  SKKLTON 
Agst.  the  Scottes  79  Unto  your  Grace  for  grace  now  I  call 
.  <le  my  pen,  and  my  pen  to  enbybe.  1558  WARDE 
tr.  Auxif  Seer.  i.  i.  (1580)  2b,  When  it  is  atmoste  v. 
drie,  embibe  or  water  it  a^ain.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr,  Ltnicry's 
( 'hyin.  (ed.  3)  31  That  portion  of  the  water  wherewith  the 
earth  was  imbibed.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  426  Im- 
bibe that  powder  with  strong  white  vinegar.  1804  Captive 
of  I'tih-ncc  I.  144  Could  a  minister .  .have  the  wickedii' 
imbibe  with  slow  poison  that  bread  which,  at  his  voice, 
was  to  become  the  body  of  his  Divine  m;i 

fb.  fig.  To  IMBUE.   Cf.  F.  imbiber  (see  etymulA 

1622  MALYMN  Anc.  Ln 

fi  iuolous . .  and  breedeth  but  contention  to  imbilx- 
braines  with  them.     1707  Curios,   in   Hu$b,  fy  Gard.   26; 
In  regard  to  Fruits  . .  we  may  imbibe  them  . .  with  a  Medi- 
cinal, Purgative  Power. 


IMBIBITION. 

fc.  With  inverted  construction  :  To  instil  info. 

1746  W.  HORSLEY  Foal  xxvii.  p  4  Until  such  villainous 
Principles  are  thoroughly  imbibed  into  us  by  the  Er 
of  uur   Peace.     1812  J.   J.    HKXKY   Camp.  ngst.    Quebec  6 
He  wished  to  imbibe  into  the  minds  of  his  children  a 
for  mechanics. 

II.  2.  trans.  To  '  drink  in  *,  absorb,  or  assimilate 
(knowledge,  ideas,  etc.) ;  to  take  into  one's  mind  or 
moral  system. 

1555   KI>EX   Deiadts  To  Rdr. 
herewith  imbibe  trewe  religion.     1652  EVELYN  Sfafc  1 


Mind]  has  imbibed  from  Custom,  Inadvertency,  and  Com- 
mon Conversation.  1746  HERVEY  Mcdit.  (1818)  65  Imbibe 
the  precious  truths.  1858  HOLLAND  Titcomb's  f.t-:f.  vi.  1 39 
Young  women  are  apt  to  imbibe  another  bad  habit,  namely, 
the  use  of  slang.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  5.  507 
Charles,  .had  imbibed  his  father's  hatred  ofthe  Presbyterian 
system. 

3.  Of  a  person  or  animal :   To  drink  in,  drink 
(liquid) ;  to  inhale  (the  air,  tobacco  smoke). 

i6«  VKNSER   Tobacco  in  Baths  of  Bathe  (1650'  402  They 
that,  .for  every  light  occasion  imbibe  or  takedown  this  fume. 
a  1791  BLACKLOCK  Ps.  i.  (R.),  The  wild  hor>c  .,  In 
tlie  silver  surge,  with  heat  opprest,  To  cool  the  fever  of  his 
glowing  breast.     1828  SCOTT  /•'.  .](.  Perth   Kyi,  Olh 
raised  it  to  his  head  with  a  trembling  hand,  imbibed  the 
contents  with    lips   which  quivered  with    emotion.      1859 

ll'and,  India  397  The  mess-room, where  more  ci: 
were  smoked,  and  more  weak  brandy-and-water  imbibed. 
1874  HELPS  Sac.  /><,-«.  ii.  16  The  population  imbibe  fresh  air. 

4.  Of  a  thing:    To  suck  up,   drink   in,  absurb 
(moisture).     Also  ahsoL 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  33  Let  this  Salt  imbibe  as 
much  of  the  Oil.. as  it  can.  1667  BOYLE  C'rig,  I-'oy- 
(?nal.  \ed.  2'  3^9  A  Plant  that  grows  by  some  petrifying 
Spring  by  Imbibing  that  water  is  at  length  turn'd  into  a 
Stone.  1781  L'owi'ER  Friendship  184  So  barren  sands  im- 
bibe the  shower.  1813  SIR  H.  DAVY  A^ric.  Chen;.  (1814) 
239  The  roots  imbibe  fluids  from  the  soil  by  capillary 
attraction.  1860  TYNUALL  Glac.  n.  xxxi.  412  Water  . .  will 
be  partly  imbibed  by  the  adjacent  porous  ice. 

6.  To  take  up,  absorb,  or  assimilate  (a  gas,  rays 
of  heat  or  light,  etc.) ;  to  take  (solid  substances) 
into  solution  or  suspension. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  290  The  Aire  doth  willingly  imbibe  the 
Sound  as  gratefull,  but  cannot  maintaine  it.  1631  JORDEN 
,\'a'.  Bathes  ii.  8  Earth  may  be  confused  with  water,  but  not 
imbibed,  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom  again.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  vi.  in  While  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray.  1744 
BERKELEY  Sir  is  §  122  Such  salts  are  readily  imbibed  by 
water.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Chew.  led.  3>  II.  434  When 
volatile  oils  are  exposed  to  the  open  air . .  they  imbibe  oxygen 
with  rapidity.  18237.  BADCOCK^dMW.Xwrwww.  142  Having 
incorporated  the  mixture  well,  add  of  Frankfort  black  as 
much  as  it  will  imbibe,  1834  MRS.  SOMERVII.LE  Count*. 
Phys.  Sc.  xv.  (1849)  132  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  which 
the  earth  imbibes. 

f6.  transf.M\(\Jig.  To  absorb,  swallow  up.  Obs. 
1664  H.  MURE  Myst.  Iniq.  261  So  as  it  may  appear  that 
the  one  does  wholly  imbibe  the  other.  1678  CuDWORTU 
Intell.  Syst.  r.  v.  7_;i  No  One  Magnitude,  can  be  Imbibed 
or  Swallowed  up  into  another.  1712  SWIFT  Poems,  Alidas 
77  The  torrent  merciless  imbibes  Commissions,  perquisites, 
and  bribes. 

Hence  Imbrbed///.  a.t  f  absorbed  ;  Imbi  bing 
•vbl.  sb.,  f  steeping,  saturation.  T  Imbi'taement 
Obs.  rare,  imbibing,  imbibition.  Imbi'ber,  one 
who  or  that  which  imbibes  or  drinks ;  f  an  absorber. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witt: far.  xiv.  i.  u386)  294  Termes 
of  art ;  as  (for  a  tast)  their  subliming,  amalgaming,  englut- 
ing,  imbibing^  incorporating.  1592  LVLY  Gala  then  n.  iii, 
Our  [alchemists1}  instruments,  .decensores,  Violes,  manual] 
and  mu rail,  for  enbibing  and  conbibing.  1669  WORLIDCE 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  60  The  imbibing  or  steeping  of  Corn,  or 
any  other  Seeds  in  rich  Wines.  1684  BOYLE  Porousn.  Ant  in. 
fv  .Solid  Bod.  vi.  96  Evaporation  of  the  imbibed  Particles  of 
water.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  51  s.v.,  The  Imbibemenl  of 
Principles,  the  sucking  or  drinking  in  of  Principles  in  our 
Infancy,  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  (J.),  Salts  are  strong  imbibers 
of  sulphureous  streams.  1870  Even.  Standard  17  Sept., 
The  imbiber  of  absinthe. 

Imbibition  jmbibrjan).  [a.  F.  imbibition 
( i4th  c.  in  Godef.  (.*ompL\  ad.  L.  *imbibition-emi  n. 
of  action  f.  imbibere  to  IMBIBE.]  The  action  of  im- 
bibing (in  the  various  senses  ofthe  vb.V 

1 1.  Soaking  or  saturation  with  liquid,  steeping 
or  solution  in  liquid  ;  combination  of  solid  and 
liquid  by  this  process  ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  concr. 
a  solution.  To  lie  in  imbibition,  to  lie  a-soak  or 
a-steep.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLF.V  Comp,Akh.  vi.  xx viii.  m  Ashrn.  (165 
Mo   Imbybycyons  many  must  we  have  yett.     1594 
Jewell-ho.  i.  36  Water  wherein  good  store  of  Cow  dung  hath 
lyen  in  imbibition.     1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  298  Tli 
of  Bodies,. if  it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfecter  Imbibition,  and 
Incorporation.     1662  J.  DA\  n.s  tr.  Olearius'  1'i-y.  Ambass. 
64  They  steep  the  seed . .  in . .  an  imbibition  of  fair  wato  i 

ilung.     1678  R.  R[USSM.I,I  Ceber  in.   n.  it.  vi.  185 
\\ith  them  by  frequent  Imbibitions,  etc.  continually 
^rindins,  imbibing,  calcining  and  reducing. 

2.  1  linking  in,  sucking  in,  absorption  ;  assimila- 
tion by  absorption  :  usually  of  moisture  or  matter 
in  solution,  but  sometimes  of  aeriform  bodies  or  of 
solid  particles  by  a  liquid. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  HII  After  this  imbibition,  when 
that  the  Frumenty  hath  thus  drunk  vp  all  the  water,  1672 

WS,  VII.  1159  A  kind  of  Jin 

certain  Particles  of  an  Aereal  Nature  by  the  Water.     1770 
WATSON  Ibid.  1,\.  329  An  imbibition  of  thr  particles  oftha 


IMBLEMISH. 

several  salts  into  the  pores  of  the  water.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp. 
Entotiu'l.  IV.  89  That  their  nutrition  is  liy  imbibition  or 
immediate  absorption.  1875  HKNN|'  IT  ;-c  ]  tvi-li;  .V,i,  Its'  Hot. 
710  Imbibition  is  the  term  given,  .to  the  capacity  of  organ- 
ised structures  to  absorb  water  between  their  molecules  \\ith 
sui-h  force  that  they  are  thus  driven  apart.  Ibid.  711  \Y]n:n 
wood  distends  on  imbibition  or  contracts  on  desiccation. 
b.  Drinking.  (Affected  use.) 

1844  J.  T.  HEU-I.KTT  rnrsons  \  II'.  xxxix,  The  imbibition 
of  a  little.. strong  beer.  1896  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med.  I.  485 
The  free  imbibition  of  port. 

3.  The  imbibing,  '  drinking  in  ',  or  absorption  of 
knowledge,  opinions,  etc. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  M'r.  50  The  imbibition  of  good 
nourture  in  childhood.  1859  HOLLAND  Gold  F.  xxv.  296 
Every  imbibition  of  truth.  1883  H.  DIU-MMONI.  X.it.  Law 
i>i  Spir.  It'.  352  If  all  one's  truth  is  derived  by  imbibition 
from  the  Church. 

Imbind,  Imbitter.Imblaze:  see  EMBIXD,  etc. 

Imblemish,  var.  of  EMHLEMISH  06s.  Hence 
t  Imble'mishment,  defacement,  injury. 

1529  Art.  against  H'otsey  \.  in  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  lfl/f 
266  To  tile  great  imblemishment  and  hurt  of  your 
sai<l  Royall  Jurisdiction. 

Imblossom,  obs.  var.  of  EMBLOS*OM. 

flmboard,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [iM-l.]  trans. 
=  IMPLANK,  q.v. 

Imboase,  -boce,  Imbocer,  etc.,  obs.  forms 
of  EM  BUSS,  etc. 

1552  HUI.OET,  Imbocer  or  chaser  of  plate. 

Imboasted :  see  IMUOSTED. 

Irnbody,  Imbog,  Imboil,  Imbolden :  see 

I'l.MU'iiiv,  etc. 

t  Imbo'lish,  v.  Obs.  [app.  a  perversion  of 
ABOLISH  by  confusion  of  a-  prefix  with  em-,  iin-.~\ 
trans.  To  do  away  with  ;  to  make  away  with. 

1592  GREENE  Dis/>ut.  7  Yeelding  to  the  Mace,  to  imbollish 
Pauleslibertie.  —  Theeues falling  out  11615)  Cij,  Theharme 
you  do,  is  to  imbollish  mens  goods,  and  bring  them  topouerty. 

Imbolster,  Irubolt :  see  EMBOLSTEH,  INUOLT. 

f  Imbo'nity.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  late  L.  im- 
bonitds  Tertuflian),  f.  im-  (IM-2)  +  bonitas  good- 
ness.] The  reverse  of  goodness  ;  unkindness. 

The  quot.  is  an  echo  of  Tertullian's  '  omnis  duritia  et 
imbonitas  et  insuavitas'  (prat,  ad  Martyr.  3  ad  init.). 

1621  BURTON  Anal.  JIM.  i.  iv.  i.  (1624!  186  All  feares, 
'ispitions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities. 

t  ImboO'k,  v .  Sc.  Obs.  Also  imbuik,  -buke. 
[f.  IM-1  +  BOOK  s6.~\  trans.  To  enter  in  a  book; 
to  book,  enrol,  register. 

1587  MS.  R.  Long  (Brit.  Mus.),  To  regester,  imbooke,  or 
incronicle  all  such  worthye  persons.. as  by  there  valyant 
actes  have  deserved  perpetual!  remembraunce.  1618  in 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (18421  319  Selected,  .wise  brethren,  should, 
with  the  clerk,  forme  the  acts,  see  them  imbooked.  1620 
W.  SCOT  Apol.  Narr.  (1846)  76  He  said  he  wold  not  suffer 
them  to  be  imbooked. 

Imborder,  var.  of  EMBORDEE. 

t  Imbo'rdure,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  en-,  6 
era-,  [f.  In-l  +  BOKDURE.]  trans.  To  encompass 
with  a  border ;  spec.  Her.  to  furnish  with  a  bordvtre 
of  the  same  tincture(distinguishedfromBoBDUKlNO, 
used  when  the  bordure  was  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  field).  Always  in  pit.  pple.  or  vbl.  sb. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Biija,  Ther  be  vi.  Differences 
in  armys ..  Label!  and  Enborduryng  for  lordis.  1362  LEIGH 
^/v/WiVtisg?)  nob,  Thi.,  sometime  is  termed  emborduring, 
because  it  is  of  the  same  that  the  field  is  off. .  1572  UOSSE- 
\VI:LL  Artnorie  II.  36b,  Of  Armes  enbordured,  or  with 
bordurs.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  I.  v.  (1611)  17  You  shall 
say  that  he  beareth  such  metale  colour  or  furre  imbordured. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  1  inborduritig^  a  term  in  Heraldry,  when  the 
field  and  circumference  of  the  field  are  both  of  one  mettal, 
colour,  or  fur.  1^30-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1775  in  ASH. 

Imborsation  (imb^is^'-Jon).  rare.  [ad.  It. 
iml'orsazione,  n.  of  action  f.  imborsare,  i.  i»i- 
(IM-1)  +  borsa  purse.  Cf.  IMBDRSE  v.}  An  Italian 
mode  of  election  to  magistracies,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  names  of  the  candidates  were  put  into  a 
bag  or  purse  to  be  drawn  by  lot. 

1787  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  (1851)  V.  180  The  indorsations  are 
made,  and  eight  hundred  names  are  put  in  the  purses. 

II  Imboscata  (z'mboska-ta).  Obs.  Also  em-. 
[It.]  =  AMBUSH,  q.v. 

1595  SAVIOLO  Practice  I.  i,  To  drawe  the  enemy  either 
into  some  imboscata  or  place  of  advantage.  1820  SCOTT 
Monast.  xxi,  To  set  upon  me  here  as  in  an  etnboscata, 

Imbose,  obs.  form  of  EMBOSS. 

t  Imbosk,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  -bosque.  [ad.  It. 
imboscare  '  to  enter  or  goe  into  a  wood,  to  take 
couert  or  shelter  as  a  Deere  doeth  .  .  .  Also  to  lay 
in  ambush"  (Florio),  f.  im-  (III-1)  +  Awo>  wood. 
Cf.  EMBOSS  z/.2J  reft.  To  hide  or  conceal  oneself. 

1562  J.  SHUTE  Cambine's  Turk.  Wars  ii.  n  Scanderbt-g 
went  as  secretly  as  possyble,  to  imbosque  him  selfe  neare  to 
that  place.  1612-20  SHELTON  Qnix.  III.  viii.  (1675)  46 
Sancho .. requesting  him  to  depart.. and  imbosk  himself  in 
the  mountain.  1657  S.  W.  Schism  Disfaclit  221  He  cares 
not.,  what  contradictions  he  maintains,  so  he  can  but 
imbosk  himself  handsomely  in  them. 
b.  intr.  for  reft. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  Wks.  (1847)  10/1  They  seek  the 
dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest,  they  would  imbosk. 

Imbosom,  Iniboss  e:  see  EMBOSOM,  I 
Imbost,  ///.  a.,  obs.  var.  of  EMBOSSED2,  foaming 
at  the  mouth  from  exhaustion. 
VOL.  V. 
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1595-1651  [see  EMBOSS  ».'-'  and  EMBOSSED///,  a.].  1735 
SoHBRVlLU  Chase  in.  485  The  Huntsman  knows  him  by 
a  thousand  Marks,  Black,  and  Imbost. 

t  ImbO'St,  sb.  Obs.  [cf.  prec.  and  next.]  Foam 
^from  the  mouth  of  a  beast). 

1677  N.  Cox  Ceiill.  Ktcrtat.  i.  78  Yet  will  that  [Stream] 
with  the  help  of  the  Wind,  lodge  part  of  the  Steam  and 
Imbost  {printed  ImbosbJ,  that  comes  from  him,  on  the 
Banks.  1727  R.  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Hart,  the  Steam 
and  Imbost. 

t  Imbo'St,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  imbost,  pa.  pple. 
of  imboss,  EMBOSS  z<.-  (sense  3). 

App.  the  pa.  pple.  or  pa.  t.  was  taken  as  the  vb.  stem ; 
whence  a  new  pa.  pple.  imbosted :  cf.  graff,  graft,  grafted.] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  (a  hunted  beast)  to  extremity  ; 
to  cause  to  foam  at  the  mouth  :   =  EMBOSS  v.'^  2. 

1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  Dj,  He  will  close  vp  his 
mouth  as  though  he  had  not  been  imbosted  or  hunted  that  day. 

2.  intr.  To  foam,  as  a  result  of  hard  running : 
=  EMIIOSS  v.2  3. 

1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  Civ,  Who  so  hunteth  tm- 
breathed  hounds  . .  in  hot  weather,  causeth  them  to  imbost 
and  surbate  greatly. 

1  lence  t  Imbo'sted,  -boasted  ///.  a.,  foaming  at 
the  mouth  (like  a  madman). 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  Ixxxvi.  249  Sure,  they  borrow 
it.. from  the  imboasted  [ed.  1709  raging]  Savage,  and  from 
tormenting  spirits. 

Imbosture,  Imbound,  Imbow,  Imbowel, 
Imbower,  Imbox,  Imbraoe,  etc. :  ste  EMB-. 

Imbraid,  var.  of  EMBBAID  z>.l  Obs.,  to  upbraid. 
Hence  Imbrai  ding-  vbl.  sb.  Also  Imbral-der, 

one  who  upbraids,  an  upbraider. 

1542  Imbraydyng  [see  I.MpRpreRy].  1552  HULOET,  Im- 
brayder  or  caster  in  teeth  with  an  olde  benefite.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  680  They  fell  at  such  great  words 
with  such  imbraydings  and  casting  in  the  teeth  of  olde 
benefites  shewed. 

Imbraist,  obs.  f.  embraced :  see  EMBRACE. 

Imbrake,  var.  EMBRAKE  v.  Ots.,  to  entangle. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  108  (D.)  John,  .imbraked 
the  state  and  himselfe  in  those  miserable  incombrances 
thorow  his  violences.  1628  tr.  Mathieu's  Ptnverfull  /•".ir'^v.V 
50  We  haue  not  leisure  to  imbrake  [itnplicare]  our  selues  in 
these  brotles. 

t  Imbra-ncli, ».  Obs.  Also  en-,  in-,  [f.  IM-  i  •• 

HBANCH  rf.]     To  graft  on  the  stock :  see  qnot. 

1577  fl.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  (1586)  72  Three  kindes 
of  Grafting,  betwixte  the  barke  and  the  woode,  in  the 
stocke,  and  emplastring  or  inoculation.  The  first  sort  they 
call  grafting,  the  seconde  imbranching,  the  thirde  inocula- 
tion or  imbuddinjr.  1598  FLORIO,  Incalmare,  to  engraffe, 
to  imbranch  [1611  mbranch].  Incalmatura,  an  enbranching. 

t  Imbra'nd,  v .  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  i  +  BRAND  st>.] 
trans.  To  arm  with  brands  or  swords. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  I.  xl,  The  heav'nly 
hierarchies,  Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were. 

Imbrangle,  Imbrase :  see  EMB-. 
Imbrasier,  obs.  var.  imbrascrie,  EMBRACERY. 

1589  Sir  T.  Smith's  Coniifr.v.  Eng.  n.  xiii.  72  The 
Matters  in  this  Court  are  . .  Conspiracies,  Champarties, 
Imbrasier  [so  inedd.  1594,  1609,  1633]. 

t  Imbra'te,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  imbrattare 
(Florio,  1598).]  trans.  To  defile,  sully,  pollute. 

1542  St.  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  IX.  155  The  thinges  of  this 
State  semith  to  be  fowle  imbratid  by  corruptid  factions. 

Imbrauthery,  Imbrayder,  obs.  forms  of  EM- 
]inmiii;uY,  EMBKOIDER. 

Imbreast  (irnbre-st),  v.  rare  —  1.  [f.  IM- 1 
(  =  EM-)  -i-  BREAST  sl>.]  trans.  To  hold  in  one's 
breast  or  bosom  ;  to  EMBOSOM. 

1867  BAILEY  Unh°.  Hymn  12  Who  in  Himself  imbreasts 
both  thee  and  heaven. 

luibreathe  (imbrrS),  v.  Also  6  irabrethe, 
7  imbreath.  [f.lM-1  +  BREATHE  v. ;  partlyavariant 
of  EMBKEATHE,  partly  of  INBREATHE.] 

1.  trans.  To  breathe  in,  inhale.     Also_/?,f. 

1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Beginning  Grow.  Things  14  The  hart 
cooled  by  the  dayly  imbrething  of  y6  aire.  1871  FARRAR 
U'iin.  Hist.  iv.  131  The  curse  of  a  Paganism,  .must  have 
been  imbreathed  with  the  first  lessons  of  consciousness  even 
by  innocent  childhood. 

2.  a.  To  inspire,  instil,     b.  To  inspire  with. 
1601  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Eagle  <$•  Body  (1609)   F  ij  a,  The 

Soules . .  returning  vnto  God,  who  first  imbrealhed  them.  164 1 
H.  AINSWORTH  Orth.  Found.  Rclitf.  19  His  soule  was  im- 
brealhed of  God.  1647  TRAPP  Co'iuit.  Rev.  xxii.  6  Those 
holy  men  spake  no  otherwise  then  as  they  were  acted  or 
imbreathed  by  the  holy  Ghost.  1657  —  Coinm.  Ps.  xl.  3, 
1  cannot  breath  out  a  desire  after  him,  except  he  first  ini- 
breath  me  therewith.  1811  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Jtfat,". 
XXXI.  345  A  sceptical  philosophy.. pervades  the  treatise, 
which  imbreathes  contentment  and  philanthropy.  _i825 
COI.KHIDGE  Aids  Reft.  4  God  transfused  into  man  a  higher 
gift  and  imbreathed  a  self-subsisting  soul. 

Hence  Imbrea'thed  ///.  a.,  inhaled,  imbibed  ; 
Imbrea'thing  vbl.  sb.,  inhaling,  inspiration. 

J574  E^6  II-  I^9I  ^-  TAYLOR  Bthmen's  Theos.  Philos. 
237  The  Imbreathmg  whence  Man  became  a  Living  Soul. 
1841  CLOUGH  Early  P.  x.  8  Imbreathed  draughts  of  wine. 

Irnbrech,  var.  EMBHEACH. 

Imbred,  Imbreed,  var.  INURED,  IXBKEKU. 

•)•  Imbreke.  Obs.    A  plant :  house-leek. 

'597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  Imbreke  is  Housleeke. 

t  Imbre'Ve,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  imbrew.  [ad. 
med.L.  imbreviarc  '  in  Breves  redigere,  describere ' 
(Du  Cange) :  see  BRIEF  sl>.  Cf.  OF.  tmtrevtr, 
EMBREVE.]  trans.  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  brief. 


IMBRICATED. 

1583  /.,,;.  />'/.  St.  .Indraii  1104,  I  sail  leave  blankis  for  to 

'•inn  (^r////ri/imbn:u-;  >  ///.v  IH  lju\ru  ttiaine].    16.  . 

ttt  X-j  (1754)  5^  itenis  to 

,   and   his  crov  iml>it:vu    and  keipit 

untill  i!  ne<-  in  the  burrow  court. 

Imbreviate  ^inbr/'Yiif't  ,  v.     Also  7  (Sc.) 


imbreviat.  [I.  mc.l.L.  i»ii>rci'i,~:t-,  ppl.  stem  of 
imbrm&rt  (see  prec.  .]  trans.  To  put  into  the 
form  of  a  brief  ;  to  enrol,  register. 

1609  SKF.NE  Reg.  M,,j.  58  The  Schiref  sail  cause  imbreviat, 
and  put  in  writ  the  names  of  the  twclue  assisuurs.  1636 
PRYNNE  Kemonstr.  agst.  Shifnwnty  27  The  King  -  caused 
all  the  ships,  .to  be  imbreviatetl  by  this  Writ.  1865  ' 
Brttton  I.  14  Let  the  coroner  cause  their  names  and  the 
names  of  the  pledges  to  be  imbreviated  [tr.  AF.  cnbrever}. 

Imbrew,  obs.  f.  IMBHEVE,  IMBUI  K. 
II  Imbrex  (i'mbreks).  PI.  imbrices  (i'mbris;/1. 
[L.  imbrex,  I.  imber  a  rain-shower.] 
1.  Archn'ol.  A  curved  rool-tile  (see  quot. 
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an  arched  top.  I  but.  11.229.  i88B°7ni/.  Anthrop.  Inst. 
Feb.  193  The  absence  of '  imbrices',  which  are  a  necessary 
adjunct  in  the  formation  of  a  Roman  tile-1  roof. 

2.  One  of  the  scales  or  overlapping  pieces  of  an 
imbrication.  ,$90  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Imbricate  (rmbrikA),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L.  imbri- 
cat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  imbricare  to  form  like  a  gutter- 
tile,  to  cover  with  rain-tiles,  f.  imbrex,  imbric-cm.} 

•\\.  Formed  like  a  gutter -tile  or  pantile.   Obs. 

1656  BLOUHT  Glossogr.^  Imbricate^  square  and  bent  like  a 
roof  or  gutter-Tile,  which  the  Latines  call  Imbrex;  also 
covered  with  such  a  Tile.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.fy  Min. 
In  trod.,  The  nailes  are  in  all  that  have  toes  ;  but  the  ape's 
are  imbricate  [  =  Pliny,  H.  N.  xi.  xlv.  101  nttgiees  imbricati}. 

2.  Covered  with  or  composed  of  scales  or  scale- 
like  parts  overlapping  like  roof-tiles;  e.g.  said  of 
the  scaly  covering  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  of  leaf- 
buds,  the  involucre  of  Compositsp^  etc. 

1656  [see  z].  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.Bot.  (1788)  25.  z 794  MAR- 
TYN  Rousseau's  l>ot.  vi.  68  One  of  the  most  common  forms 
also  of  the  calyx  in  this  class  \Compound  Flowers\  is  the  im- 
bricate or  that  which  is  made  up  of  several  rows  of  folioles, 
lying  over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP. 
Entomol.  IV.  320  [Antennae]  hnbricatt,  when  the  summit 
of  each  joint  is  incumbent  upon  the  base  of  that  which 
precedes  it.  z83o  LINDI.F.V  A*a/.  Syst.  Hot.  In  trod.  24  In 
Pensacea;  both  valvate  and  imbricate  estivation  exists, 
b.  Of  leaves,  scales,  etc. :  Overlapping  like  tiles. 

Z79<5  P.  RUSSELL  Ace.  hid.  Serpents  7  (T.h  Two  rows,  .of 
larger  scales,  ovate  and  imbricate.  1852  DANA  Cntst.  \.  483 
Branchiae . .  composed  each  of  imbricate  plates  in  two  series. 

3.  =-  IMBRICATED  4. 

zSoo  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  An  imbricate  pattern. 
B.  as  sb.  A  reptile,  fish,  or  other  animal  covered 
with  imbricated  scales. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  vii.  277  The  Devonian  ganoids  are 
of  three  kinds  . .  Imbricates  having  the  scales  arranged  like 
shingles, 

Imbricate  (rmbrik^V,  v.  [f.  L.  imbricat-i 
ppl.  stem  of  imbricare  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  so  as  to  overlap  like  roof-tiles. 
Also  with  together  (\\\fig.  sense). 

1784  tr.  tifckford*  s  Vathek  (1786)  Notes  315  Trains  of  pea- 
cocks, .whose  quills  were  set  in  a  long  stem,  so  as  to  imbricate 
the  plumes  in  the  gradations  of  their  natural  growths.  z874 
COUES  Birds  N.  W.  435  Each  feather  is  thus  folded  or  imbri- 
cated over  the  next  succeeding. 

2.  trans,  and  absol.  To  overlap  like  tiles. 

1820  HOGC  Treat,  in  Beck's  Florist  (1850'  272  The  petals 
[of  a  carnation]  should  be  regularly  disposed  alike  on  every 
side,  imbricating  each  other.  1854  WOODWARD  Mollttsta  \\. 
213  Flattened  prisms  ..arranged  . .  obliquely  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  shell,  the  interior  of  which  is  imbricated  by  their  out- 
crop. 1873  SIR  C.  W.  THOMSON  DeptJis  of  Sea  iv.  164  In  all 
essential  family  characters  they  agree.  The  plates  Imbricate 
in  the  same  directions  and  on  the  same  plan. 

Imbricated  (.i-mbrik^ted),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.] 

fl.  (See  quot.)   Obs. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Tfchn.^  Imbricated  is  used  by  Mr. 
Tournefort,   and   some    other    Ilotanists,    to    express    the 
Figure  of  the  Leaves  of  some  Plants,  which  arc  hoi  I 
like  an  Imbrex,  or  Gutter-Tile.     1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 

2.  Composed  of  parts  Cleaves,  scales,  or  the  like) 
which  overlap  like  tiles.     Also,  covered  by  over- 
lapping leaves,  scales,  etc. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .$*»//.,  Imbricated  shell*  . .  any 
species  of  shell-fish,  whose  shells  are  elevated  into  trans- 
verse ridges,  lying  over  one  another  at  the  base,  in  the 
manner  of  the  tiles  on  a  house-top.  1759  B.  STILLINGFL. 
Eco*.  Nat,  in  Misc.  Tracts  (1762)  79  On  this  earth  the 
imbricated  liverworts  find  a  bed  to  strike  their  roots  in. 
z8g8  GUKIK  Hist,  lifnldcr  iv.  46  Imbi  icated  like  the  cone 
of  the  Scotch  fir.  i88a  Garden  i  Apr.  212/3  Another 
beautiful  variety,  having  large  and  finely  imbricated  flowers. 

3.  Of  leaves,  scales,  etc.  :  Arranged  so  as  to  over- 
lap each  other,  after  the  manner  of  roof-tiles. 

Z753  CHAMBKHS  Cycl.  Snf/>.  s.y.  Lea/t  Imbricated  Ic-a/,. . 

leaves  placed  over  one  another  in  the  manner  of  the  tiles  of 

.  -r  like  the  sc.i'  NT  Zooi. 

IV.  101  (Jod.)  IVcten  with  about  thirty  echinated  imbri- 

,-..      1806   (;,\U'ixi:    Krit.    />>/.    20  Glumes,   imbri- 

•ile.    z86i  Hui 

i.  70  The  Common  Wo  H  tie  body  is  oval  . .  com- 

posed of  a  number  of  imbricated  i  i 

4.  Resembling  in  pattern  a  surface  of  overlapping 

hinuiL-ATE  a.  %. 


1875  FORTNUM  Majolica  iii.  32  Sometimes  ornamented 
with  chequered,  'chevronc  '  or  imbricated  p 


IMBRICATELY. 

Imbricately  ri-mbrik,vtli  ,adv.  [f.  IMBRICATE 
a.  +  -i.v  -'.]  In  aii  imbricated  manner  or  order. 

1846  DANA  Zeot>>;  1'he  pinnules,  when  unex- 

Jed. 

Imbricating  i  mbrikc'tirj  , ppl.a.  [f.  IMBRI- 
CATE ;•.  +  -i.\i;  -.]  i  HiM-lapping  like  tiles. 

1830   LiNi'  -'.    229    Flowers    not..sur- 

lounded  by  imbricating  bracteas.     1851-6  WOODWARD  Mol- 
Insca  156  CfiiUm  Si/naiitostts  ..  shell  composed  of  £ 
verse  imbricating  plates. 

Imbrication  ( imbrikf '  'Jan) .  [n.  of  action  :  see 
IMHKICATK  v.  and  adj.) 

1 1.  ?  The  dropping  of  water  from  roof-tiles.  Ol'S. 

1650  BULWER  Antkrof>vwet.  68  Robbing  the  Eyes  of  their 
natural  Pent-house  or  Water-table,  they  expose  them  bare 
to  imbrications. 

\  2.     See  quots.l   Obs. 

1656  BLOI'NT  Ghssogr.,  [inkricatnin,  a  covering  with 
Tile.  1658  PHILLIPS,  linl'riciifion,  a.  .bending  like  a  gutter- 
tile,  also  a  covering  with  tile. 

3.  An  overlapping  as  of  tiles ;  a  decorative  pattern 
imitative  of  this. 

1713  DF.RHAM  Pkys..TIttol.  VIM.  iv.  1 1752)  370  A  well-made 
tegument,  beset  with  bristles,  adorned  with  neat  imbrica- 
tions. 1831  R.  KNOX  Clognet's  Anal.  247  Their  edges  also 
overlap  each  other,  presenting  the  appearance  of  imbrica- 
tion, to  use  the  language  of  botanists.  1854  WOODWARD 
lilcllttsca  n.  327  Shell  ..armed  in  front  with  rasp-like  imbri- 
cations. 1870  ROLI.ESTON  Anim.  Life  43  The  imbrication 
of  the  spinous  first  dorsal  fin. 

Imbricative  (i'mbrik^tiv1;,  a.  [f.  IMBRICATE 
v. :  see  -ATIVE.  Cf.  F.  imbricatif,  -ive.)  -!MBKI- 
CATE  a.  2  a. 

1855  MAYNE  Exf>os.  Lex.s.v.  fmtrteafantt.Woft  botanists 
call  estivation  imbricatire,  that  which  Candolle  terms 
irregular.  1880  GKAY  Struct.  Rot.  iv.  ii.  135  Imbricate 
or  Imbricative  is  the  general  name  for  aestivation  (or  ver- 
nation) with  overlapping. 

Imbrica  to-.  Combining  form  from  L.  imlri- 
edt-us,  =  imbricately-,  imbricated  and  —  ;  as  im- 
bricato-grannhms,  having  imbricated  granulations. 

1852  DANA  Crust.  \.  212  Areolets  partly  granulous  and 
imbricato-granulous. 

t  I'mbrid,  a.  Obs.—"  [ad.  L.  imbrid-us,  f.  inilvr 
rain.]  'Wet,  rainy'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

t  Imbri'er,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Isi-i  +  BRIER  sb.] 
trans.  To  entangle  as  among  brio;. 

1605  CHAPMAN  All  /•;>,'/«  iv.  Dram.  Wks.  1873  I.  171  Ye 
shall  see,  if . .  I  leave  not  both  these  gutters  wits  imbrier'd. 
1622  MABBE  tr.  A  It- man 's  Guzman  tf  A  If.  I.  113  Amidst  how 
many  Bramblesand  Bushes  ..  must  he  im-bryer..himselfe 
withal!.  1690  J.  PALMEK  in  Andros  Tracts  I.  30  That  they 
were  imbryar'd  in  an  Indian-war. 

Imbri'ferous,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  imbrifcr  (f.  imber 
a  shower):  see  -FKUnrs.]  Rain-bringing,  showery. 

1813  T.  FOESTER  Atuuaph.  I'ltxnom.  (1815)  Bo  The  im. 
briferous  quality  of  the  atmosphere. 

Imbrighten,  ob,.  var.  of  KMBKIGHTEN. 

Imbring,  obs.  var.  of  embering,  KMBER^. 

Imbring,  var.  of  INURING  v.  Obs. 

t  Imbri-stled,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Isi-1  (  =  £M-)  + 
BHISTLK  sb.  +-ED!.]  Covered  as  with  bristles. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  9  All  the  fennie  Lerna  betwixt, 
that  with  reede  is  so  imbristled. 

I  Imbl'OCa'do1.  Obs.  [Alteration  of  It.  im- 
broccata, as  if  from  Sp. :  see  -ADO.  Spelt  also 
EMBROCADO.]  =  IMBROCCATA. 

tc  1600  Distrtutcd  Emp.  iv.  it  (Bullen  O.  P.  III.  233) 
Favorytts  are  not  without  their  steccados,  imbrocados,  and 
p'm  t  >]-reversos.  1613  WITHERS  Abuses  Strict  i.  v,  They 
are  fjr  nothing  but  the  Imbrocado.  1657  R.  LIGON  Bnr- 
bndoes  (1673)  52  Some  of  these  Portugal  Negroes  . .  play  at 
Rapier  and  Dagger  very  skilfully,  with  their  Stockadoes, 
their  Imbrocados,  and  their  I 

t  Imbroca-do-.  Obs.-"  [Alteration  of!t.»/«- 
broccato  (Florio)  :  cf.  brocado,  BROCADE,  and  EM- 

\|HI  z>.~]     =  BlUICAUE    I. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Imlmcatlo, 
cloth  of  Gold  or  Silver. 

Imbrooate,  obs.  var.  EMBROCATE. 

t Imbrocca'ta.  Ots.  [n.  It.  imbroccata  'a 
thrust  at  fence,  or  a  venie  giuen  ouer  the  dagger ' 

Klorio),  f.  imbroccare  'to  giue  a  thrust  at  fence 
ouer  the  dagger',  f.  brocca  stud,  nail  ^cf.  BROACH 
.•:'<  ]  A  pass  or  thrust  in  fencing  (see  above). 

1595  SAVIOLO  Pra-ticti)  The  maister  shall,  .breake  the 
same  imbroccata  or  Coyne  outward  from  the  lefte  side.  1598 
Ii.  JONSON"  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  vii,  I  would  teach  these 
nintteene,  the  speciall  rules,  as  ..  yonr  Stoccata,  your  Im- 
hrocc..  i  ada.  fig.  1399  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 

..  ii.  Vou  have  your  passages  and  imbrocatas  in  court- 
•-hip,  as  ihe  bitter  bob  in  wit. 

Imbroder,  -ery,  obs.  ff.  EMBROIDER,  -ERY. 

t  Imbro-glid, />//.  a.  Obs.  ran-1,  [var.  of 
embroil?,!  see  EMBROIL  z'.-j,  influenced  by  It. 
imliroyliart.]  KmbroiUd  ;  involved  in  a  quarrel. 

l6p>CovEL  niary(HM.  Soc.)  247,  I  had  liked  to  have 
been  imbroglid  for  disputing  it. 

Imbroglio  ijmbiv.i-lyo  .  Also  era-,  [a.  It. 
tmbroglw  '  an  entangling,  an  enwrapping,  a  gar- 
-',  etc.  (Florio),  I.  broglio  confusion:  see 
BROIL  s&.l  and  v.~) 

1.  A  c<nifuscd  heap. 

'75°  '  '•>  Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry, 

imbroglio.      1850  CAKLYI  K 

Latter.,/.  l\unfh.  viii.  (1872)  283  It  will  lie  there  an  im- 
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broglio  of  torn  boughs.  1864  BROWNING  A  Likeness  42, 
1  keep  my  prints  an  imbroglio,  Fifty  in  one  portfolio. 

2.  A  state  of  great  confusion  and  entanglement ; 
a  complicated  or  difficult  situation  (esp.  political 
or  dramatic) ;  a  confused  misunderstanding  or  dis- 
agreement, embroilment, 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Flor.  Macarthy  I.  iv.  235  The 
object  of  this  farcical  embroglio  was  the  fanciful  and  ac- 
complished ideologist.  1833  I.  \V.  CROKKR  in  C.  Papers  23 
Apr.  (lie},  A  financial  imbroglio  would  be  immediate 
anarchy  and  general  ruin.  1836  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett,  I.  57 
No  household  imbroglio*.  1864  Reader  8  Oct.  458/2  The 
play  is  exceedingly  clever  in  its  intrigue  and  imbroglio. 
1879  FARRAR  St.  1'aul  xlii.  II.  351  Matters  had  fallen  into  a 
hopeless  imbroglio.  1885  Dynamiter  60  The 

terms  of  the  letter,  and  the  explosion  of  the  early  morning, 
fitted  together  like  parts  in  some  obscure  and  mischievous 
Imbroglio. 

3.  '  A  passage,  in  which  the  vocal  or  instrumental 
parts  are  made  to  sing,  or  play,  against  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  ap- 
parent but  really  well-ordered  confusion  *  (Grove 
Diet.  Mtts.  1 880). 

Imbroider,  -ery,  Imbroil :  see  EMB-. 

t  Ixnbroin,  v.  Obs.    Var.  EMBROYN,  to  befoul. 

1566  PAIN  ILK  /W.  fleas,  i.  7  .\  b,  He  was  imbroined  and 
arraied  with  the  dunge.  .whereof  the  lakes  was  full. 

t  Imbro'theled,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM-*  + 
BROTHEL  sl).  -(--ED.]  Placed  in  a  brothel. 

1593  DOSSE  Sat.  ii.  64  Worse  than  Imbrotheld  strumpet's 
prostitute. 

Imbrother,  -browder,  obs.  ff.  EMBR^IIM  K. 

Imbrown,  obs.  f.  EMBKOWX. 

Imbrue  (imbr>7-)t  v.  Forms :  5  enbrewe, en-, 
imbrowe,  6-7  imbrewe,  6-8  em-,  imbrew,  6- 
em-,  imbrue,  [a.  OF.  embreuver  'to  moisten, 
bedeaw,  soake  in,  soften  with  liquor;  also,  to  die, 
indue,  imbue1  (Cotgr.),  metathetic  form  of  em- 
f*(c  nvre; -,  cmbcv  e^rer,  f.  £«-:— L.  im-  +  -bevrer 
(It.  -beverare)  i—*biberare,  f.  L.  bibSre  to  drink.] 

fl.  trans.  To  stain,  dirty,  defile.  Obs. 

1430  [see  IMBRUED],  c  1460  },  RUSSELL  fik.  Nurture  331 
Knbrewe  not  youre  table  ..  ne  ber-vppon  ye  wipe  youre 
knyfles.  c  1475  Bahets  Bk.  157  Whanne  ye  shalle  drynke, 
your  mouthe  clence  ..  Youre  handes  eke  that  they  in  no 
manere  Imbrowe  the  cuppe.  1555  EDEN  Decades  100  When 
their  fingers  are  imbrued  with  any  ounctuous  meales.  1579 
TOMSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  119/2  How  can  a  man  louche 
\\hot  pitche..and  be  not  embrued?  1593  NASHE  Christ's 
T.  13  b,  Stayning  Berries,  which  embrued  my  hands. 

2.  To  stain,  dye  (one's  hand,  sword,  etc.)  in  or 
with  (blood,  slaughter,  etc.). 

1529  MORE  Dyatoge  iv.  Wks.  259/1  From  howre  to  howre 
embruinge  theyr  handes  in  bloode.  1377  HANMKR  Anc. 
Eccl.  Hist,  (1619)  337  Thy  right  hand  is  embrued  with 
slaughter  and  bloodshed.  1649  CROMWELL  Let,  17  Sept. 
in  Carlyle,  These  barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood.  1658  R.  WHITE  tr. 
Digby's  Pffwd.  Symfi.  (1660)  138  A  clout  or  rag  of  cloth 
embrued  with  the  blood,  c  1704  PRIOR  Henry  $  Emma 
273  These  hands  in  murder  are  imbrued.  1813  SCOTT 
Kokeby  iv.  vi,  Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale  In 
English  blood  embrued  his  steel?  1848  M  RS.  JAM  vesxy&Sacr. 
<r  Leg.  Art  (.1850)  335  They  started  back,  unwilling  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  host. 

b.  Said  of  blood  or  bleeding  wounds.  Now  rare. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  H'ars  Wks.  (1717)  103  A  Spring  of 
Blood  ..  embru'd  the  Face  Of  that  accursed  Caitiff.  1636 
C'..  SANDYS  Pnr,i^/ir.Ps.cxxxvi. ./Egyptians.  .Whose  wounds 
the  thirsty  Earth  imbrew.  1776  MICKI.I:  tr.  Cainocnx' 
/,wj/Vic/45g  His  son's  life-gore  his  wither'd  hands  im'  : 
1814  C.\HY  Dante,  Inf.  xn.  124  Shallow  more  and  more 
the  blood  became,  So  that  at  last  it  but  imbrued  the  feet. 

f3.  In  pregnant  sense  (i^ith  b/ood  understood)  : 
a.  said  of  a  person ;  also  absol. ;  b.  of  a  weapon 
piercing  a  part ;  c.  with  the  weapon  as  object ; 
to  thrust,  plunge,  flesh.  Obs. 

a.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  11.  iv.  210  What?  shall  wee 
haue  Incision?    Shall  wee  embrew  ?     1715  20  I'<HK  Iliad 
xiv.  602  What  chiuf,  what  hero,  first  embru'd  the  field? 

b.  r  1580  SriiM.v  /V.  xxxvii.  x,  Their  swordes  shall  their 
own  hartes  imbrew.     1590  SHAKS.  Mids,  N.  v.  i.  350  Come 
trusty  sword  :  Come  blade,  my  brest  imbrue. 

C.  159°  SI-HNSKR  I-'.Q.  in.  xii.  32  A  murdrous  knife.  .The 
which  he  thought..  In  her  tormented  bodie  to  embrew. 
1703  T  722  In  their  hearts  embrues  her  cruel 

claws.  1749  SMOLI.I  IT  AV^vi.  v.  vi,  And  in  th'  assassin's 
heart  Imbru'd  my  faithful  stsjiJ. 

d.  Her.  To  stain  with  blood  :  see  IMBRUED. 

1 4.  To  soak,  steep  /«,  or  saturate  with  any 
moisture.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1555  HAK  ret  Hen.  I'll!  (Camden)  200  The 

were  imbrued  with  the  tears  of  her  devout 
1590  BARROUCH  .Meth.  rhysick  VHI.  (1639)  443  When  all 
tlu;ie  [materials]  be  bruised,  imbrue  them  in  the  juyce  of 
Fumitory.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  211  One  out  of 
curiositie  I  tasted  of,  which  . .  malignantly  bit  . .  my  mouth 
and  lip>,  a>  if  Vitnull  and  Sulphur  had  beene  imbrued. 

t  5.  Jig,  To  steep  in ;  to  imbue  with  ;  to  infect. 

1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  Def.  Apd.  (1611)  344  Cornelius 

Agrippa  ..  was  imbrewed  with  Heresies  that  sprang  vp  in 

ne.       1610  ROWLANDS  Martin  Mark-all  13  jv  l>, 
mindes   were   imbrued  with   such   follies.     1639   (ii- 

i's    I>i<iui$,  (ir' 76'  S63   It  is  done  for  fear   Ic-^t   they 
should    be   embrewed  with  some  false   Doctrine.      1674  N. 
FAIRFAX  Bulk  .y  Selv,  43  '  \Vherenes.s  '  is  a  word,  which  . . 
i-.  almost  quite  embrew'd  in  Body  if  not  altogether. 
*\t  6.   'To  pour,  to  emit  moisture*  (J.). 
1590  Si'ENSFK  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  33  Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did 
n^ured  hcour  through  his  melting  lips. 


IMBUE. 

Hence  Imbru'ing  vbl.  sb. 

ci475  fiafas  />'/(•.  147  On  the  horde  lenynge  be  yee  nat 
i  'ut  from  cmbrowyng  the  clothe  yee  kepe  clene.     1552 
Hri-u:  .    ,  Coke  defilynge. 

Imbrued  (.imbr/7-d), ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +->:i>  '.] 
Stained,  dyed,  etc.,  esp.  with  blood  or  slaughter: 
see  prec. 

''1430  Staus  finer  38  in  Rnbecs  P-k,  29  With  mou)>  en- 
browide  \n  cuppe  J>ou  not  take,  a  1600  HOOKER  A< -cl.  /W. 
vi.  v.  §  8  He  hath  not  the  body  of  our  I  ord  in  his  foul 
imbrued  hands,  a  1628  F.  GKL.VIL  Klvstapha  i.  t.  \\"kv, 

^  Per-ii,i,  our  old  imbrued  enemy.     1647  W.  ]',; 
tr.  Gffmbcrv.  I\>lc.v.  \\.  \\.  \  \,,  '1  he  mutt  imbrued  . 
murtherers  amongst  the  Arabians. 
b.  Her.  Stained  with  blood. 

1610  Gnu.iM  Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1679)  251  He  beareth 
Sable  a  Cheveron  between  3  Spears  he-ids,  Argent, 
points  embrued,  proper,  by  the  name  of  Morgan.  1787 
PORKY  Elctn,  ffgra&f.  (rioss,,  Ii>tl>ritc>f.  i--  >:ti(l  of  Spears 
heads  spotted  with  Muod.  1863  lion  HI  \.IIcr.  }list.\  /V/. 
^44  A  de.Mur  hand  .  .holding  erect  a  dagger,  imbrued,  all  ppr. 

Iinbrue'meut.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
Tincture,  infusion,  imbuing. 

1864  in  WKKSIKK.  1890  T.M-.MAUI:  Fr.  Manger  to  Throne 
150  lieinj^  of  a  receptive  nature  with  strong  imbruement  of 
religious  iiutinct. 

Imbrute  (imbr/7-t%  v.     Also  em-,     ff.  Iai-1  + 

BKUTK^.l] 

1.  trans.  To  degrade  to  the  level  of  a  bniu 
make  bestial,  brutalize. 

1640    Hi'.  Ki--\N"Lns    rassions   xvl.   165  Wee   finde   liow 
farre  natural!  corruption .  .can  imbrute  the  Manners  <  >! 
1667  Mii.n-s-  /'.  L.  ix.  166,  I  .  .  am  now  constramd  Into  a 
llca^t,  and  mixt  with  bestial  slime,  This  essence  to  itu.ar- 
nate  and  imbrute.     1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  \\.  347  Dismounted 
ev'ry  great   and    glorious   aim  ;    Embruted    ev'ry   t. 
divine.     1875  MANNING  .Mission  II,  tihost  x.z6j  To  indulge 
his  love  of  pleasure  so  as  to  softeiij  to  debase,  to  imbrute 
himself. 

2.  intr.  To  sink  or  lapse  to  the  level  of  a  brute  ; 
to  become  bestial  or  degraded. 

1634  MILTON  Counts  468  The  soul  grows  clotted  by  con- 
tagion, Embodies,  and  embrutes.     a  1760  I.   H.  lit; 
Poews,  On  a  fit  of  Gent,  So  when  the  mind  imbrutes  in 
sloth  supine,  Sharp  pangs  awake  her  energy  Divine. 

11  nice  Imbrirting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1809  KNOX  &  JKBB  Corr.  I.  497  That  embodying  and  em- 
bruting  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  true  antipode  to  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGK  Grk.  f'octs  (1834) 
307.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  <y  Mod.  dr.  II.  i.  i.  253  The  im- 
brniing  despotism  of  a  barbarous  conqueror. 

Inibmted  (imbr?7-ted),///.  a.  Also  em-,  [f. 
JMBRCTE  +  -ED1.]  Degraded  to  the  level  of  a  brute ; 
brutalized. 

1765  BEATTIE  To  Churchill  121  Thy  gross  imbruted  sense. 
1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  III.  208  The  fetich  of 
the  imbruted  African.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  n.  vii,  A  de- 
generate and  embruted  people. 

Inibrutement  imbr/7-tment).  [f.  IMBRUTE  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  IMBRUTE  v. ;  brutalization. 

"1837  SIR  S.  E.  HRYDGFS  cited  in  Worcester.  186^  Ilr^u- 
NELL  H'tfiii,  Suffrage  i.  12  For  poor  women  to  justify  their 
imbrutement  in  a  specially  disgusting  livelihood. 

t  Imbrn'tisn,  -v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.lM-!  + BRUTISH 

a.     Cf.  EMBRTTTISH.]   =!MBKUTE  v.  i. 

1639  LAUD  Confer,  iv.  Fisher  §  16. 60  All  that  have  not  im- 
brutished  themselves  and  sunke  below  their  species. 

tlmbu'd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-1  +  BUD  $b.] 
To  graft  by  inoculation.  1377  [see  IHBRANCK]. 

Imbud,  var.  of  KMBLD  v. 

Imbue  (imbi//1),  »•  Also  6-7  imbew.  [Found 
c  1 550 ;  ad.  L.  imbitfre  to  wet,  moisten,  tinge,  stain, 
imbrue,  imbue.  In  earlier  examples  only  in  the 
pa.  pple.  imbued,  answering  to  the  L.  pa.  pple. 
imbut-nst  but  prob.  influenced  by  the  synony- 
mous K.  imbu  'v found  from  l6th  c.),  now  treated  as 
pa.  pple.  of  a  vb.  imboire  ^refashioned  from  OF. 
cmboire^  pa.  pple.  embeii,  embchu,  embu"^  but,  as 
shown  by  the  early  forms  imbut  (1507  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),?'w/w//(ri530  in  Godehoy  Compl.},  prob., 
in  its  origin,  ad.  L.  imbfttus.  There  was  al 
in  i  Inter ,  pa.  pple.  imlnu*,  in  occas.  use  1560-1600. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Imbue,,  .this  word,  which  seems  wanted  in 
our  language,  has  been  proposed  by  several  writers,  but  not 
yet  adopted  by  the  rest  ] 

1.  trans.  To  saturate,  \vt-t  thoroughly  (with  mois- 
ture) ;  to  dye,  tinge,  impregnate    with  colour  or 
some  physical  quality). 

1594  CAREW  Tasso  (1881)  72  Ornes  and  Ceders  with 
sent  imbewd.  —  //»<7>-.V'.v  E. \-tnn.  ll'lts  1 16161  ir;8  They 
had  tlieir  bones,  their  sinewes,  and  their  flesh,  su  imbewed 
\\ith  Manna  and  his  qualities,  that  . .  tliey  longed  after 
iii  itbin^  else.  1663  UOVLK  Exptr.  I  list.  Cclours  in.  xlviii.  §  6 
Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqua  fords,  will  imbue  several 
bodies  with  the  colour  of  the  solution.  1725  Bi<.M>:.rv 
Diet,  s.v.  Pallet,  It  i>  incredilik-  how  small  a  Quantity  of  Oil 
in  this  Quality  will  suffice  to  imbue  a  very  plentiful  (Jnautity 
of  Sallet-Herbs.  1818  WORDSW.  On  /:><  n.  ,-.\-tt\i<<riL  Beauty 
!iny  radiance,  that  imlmes  \\'hatt'cr  it  strikes  with 

S  mi-like  hues.     1818  BVHON  t  /;.  liar.  H.  xxix,  i'.ut'n. 
ies  like  tlie  dolpliii 

colour  as  it  ,C' Helps  255 

Cere-cloth,  imbued  with  unguents  and  *\-\ 
b.  To  imbrue  i,  with  blood). 
1850  MERIVAI.F  Rom.  i'.mp.  (1852)  II.  355  The  refr.i 
legions  imbued  with  the  blood  of  their  office  is.     1874 

xx.  210  Hands  in  kimlicd  M<>,><1 1  mimed. 

2.  To  impregnate,  permeate,  pervade,  or  inspire 

opinions,  feelings,  habits,  etc.). 


IMBTTEMENT. 

1555  EPFN  Decades  168  The  nations  seeme  apte  ..to  be 

imbued  with   good  matters.     1591  Si  i  .  \ -?;//,• 

xxiv,  YS'li.u  f'-'l  KivimU  with  hot  burning  longs,  Did  grype 

your  hearts  with  noysome  rage  imbew'd?     1667  MILTON  /'. 

/,.  \ni.  .'i"  Thy  words  with  Grace  Divine  Imbu'd.     1736 

iv   />.-.><•.  fi>  Mti^i.<trut,-s  \Vks.  III.  415  To  imbue 

iltilitdt:  with  such  notions  as  may  control  their  appe- 

1822  HAZLTTT  Tal'/e-t.  Scr.  n.  v.  (1869)  118  He  is  so 

thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  authors.     1865  M. 

•..  (1875)  419  How  deeply  the  prejudices 

of  the  multitude  imbued  the  educated  class  also. 

Hence  Imbue'ment,  the  action  of  imbuing,  the 
fact  of  being  imbued. 

,11693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xiii.  101  An  Imbuement 
from  Us  Divine  Source.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

f  Imbui'tion.  Obs.  rare  ~".  [irreg.  from  imbue  : 

cf.  lUlil'TIOX.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Imbuition,  a  thorough  moistning,  also  a 
seasoning,  also  a  staining. 

Imbull,  vrir.  of  EMBULL. 

f  ImbuTden,  v.   Obs.  rare—*,    [f.  iM-'  +  BuK- 

>^.]     trans.  To  lay  as  a  burden. 
1557  Sarnm  Primer  Ps.  xxxit,  For  daie  and  night  hath 
thyne  hand  been  imburdeined  upon  me. 

t  Imbu-ried,/fl. pple.  Ol>s.-°  [f.  IM-'  +  BL-IUKD.] 
Entombed  ;  '  layd  in  bed '  (Coqkeram,  1623). 

Iniburse  (imbjj-is),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  6 
ymburss,  ^  emborse,  emburse.  [ad.  late  and 
med.L.  iinl'itrsiire  ^It.  imborsare,  OF.  endorser,  F. 
finl'Oiirser} .  f.  iin-  (111-1)  +  bursa  purse:  cf.  dis- 
burse ,  re-iinburse.  ] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  one's  (or  a)  purse ;  to  stow 
away,  store  up. 

,  1530  11,-1',-tic  .Scmer  f,  H'yntcr  in  Hazl.  K.  P.  /'.  III.  37 
Thou  sellyst  in  to  exyle  my  goodes  &  mone  ymburssed. 
1678  /V/.  Ballatis  (1860)  I.  208  Then  Titus.. oft  did  on 
Pickering  call,  His  charity  to  imburse.  1721  BAILEY,  To 
AV,  to  put  into  Stock  of  Money.  1755  JOHNSON,  To 
hnbnrse,  to  stock  with  money.  This  should  be  emburse 
from  cmbtntrscr.  1871  MARIA  F.  ROSSETTI  Sh  adtnu  of  Dante 
(1884)  56  Round  holes,  'purses1  in  which  these  money- 
sinners  are  imbursed  from  sight. 

•(•  b.  transf.  To  pour  as  into  a  purse,  nonce-use. 

1692  J.  SALTER  Triumphs  Jesus  6  Fountains  and  Rivers 
with  an  eager  Course  Wou'd  to  the  Ocean  all  their  Floods 
imburse. 

2.  t  a.  To  enrich.   Obs.     b.  To  pay,  refund. 
1641-6  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Biondi's  Civil  H-'arn's  iv.  v.  132 

The  spoiles,  estimated  at  1600000.  Crowncs . .  emborsed  them 
that  were  the  Authors  or  Permitters  thereof.  1721  BAILEY, 
Knrl'urs,*,  to  restore  or  refund  Money  owing.  1890  Daily 
25  Nov.  2/1  The  Bank  naturally  desires  to  be  imbursed 
for  the  double  work. 

Imbtrrsement.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
The  action  of  supplying  with  money;  payment. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotins?  Low  C.  ll',i>-ri's  94  Provision  was 
made  for  1  rnbursement  of  all  Charges,  by  giving  to  him., 
whatever  Towns  the  Enemy  held  beyond  the  Maze.  1762 
tr.  Base/ting's  Syst.  Geog.  V.  537  He . .  was  obliged . .  for  the 
imbur^ement  thereof  to  grant  certain  prefecturates,  places 
i ates. 

Imbushment,  obs.  form  of  AMBUSHMENT. 

Imbusy,  van  of  EMBUSY  v.  Obs. 

t  Imbu'te,  ?'.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I,,  inilut-,  ppl. 
stem  of  iinliiicn  to  IMBUE.]  trans.  To  steep,  soak. 
Hence  f  Iiubvrtion,  steeping,  soaking. 

1657  TOMLIN.SON-  Keiwits  Disp.  53  An  Infusion  or  rather v 
an  Imbution.  Ibid.  586  Fumatory,  in  whose  succe  their 
Powders  must  be . .  imbuted. 

I-medled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MEDDLE.  I-meind, 
i-meint,  of  MENG  v.,  to  mingle. 

tl-mele,  f.  Obs.  [OE.  gemivlan  (=  OHG. 
gimahalan,  MHO.  gema/ieleii),  f.  mxlan  to  speak  : 
see  MELE  v."\  intr.  To  speak,  say. 

a  1000  Cvdmcn'-i  Gen.  787  (Gi'.  Adam  ^ema;lde  and  to 
Euan  ,spr;i:c.  a  1240  Ureisnn  48  in  C<>tt.  ll,nn.  193  Ne_mei 
. .  no  mu5  imelen  . .  Hu  muchel  god  Su  ^eirkest  wiS-inne 
paradise. 

t  Ime'lle,/''</>-  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  in  melle, 
4  ymel,  5  ymelle.  [Of  Norse  origin :  cf.  OSw. 
i  m:<  Hi,  Sw.  emellan.  Da.  imcl/em  =  ON.  /  milli, 
i  milluin,  f.  ON.  metal  MIDDLE  ;  cf.  AMEI.I.E.] 

A.  prep.  Amid,  among. 

13. .  A'.  A'.  AIM.  P.  A.  1126  To  loue  be  lombe  his  meyny 

in  melle.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Rene's  T.  251  (Ellesm. &  Heng.) 

ilk  acowplyng is  ymel  [Other  .l/i'.V.  a-mong,  be  twene, 

bitwixe,  ytwix]  hem  alle.     c.  1400  Rowland  A1-  O.  84  Cure 

noble  kynge. .  His  doghety  men  I-melle.     c  1440  MS.  Line. 

.  If.  287  (Halliw.)  Whenne  the  leves  are  dryede  ynowghe 

and  bakene  y-melle  the  stones, 

B.  adv.  Together;    =  AMOXI;  adv.  3. 

1:1420  Liber  Ci'corum  (1862)24  He%v  byn  henne  and  do 
ber  to  benne  py  henne  and  }olkes  of  eyren  imelle. 

I-melled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MELL  v.,  to  mix. 
I-melt,  of  MELT  v.  I-membred,  obs.  f.  MEM- 

BERED  a. 

t  Z-mene,  adj.  and  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  gemseru  = 
OS.  gimini,  OFris.  gcmlne,  OIIG.  gimeini  (Ger. 
gemein,  Du.  geniiin],  Goth,  ^aniains  common  :— 
OTeut.  *gamaini-z,  cognate  with  L.  commuttis.] 

A.  adj.    Common    (to   a   number),    shared   or 
owned  in  common. 

<:iooo.4"-i.  CoiA  Matt.  viii.  20  Hwat  ysbe  andusjemaene? 
CJ050  Saffl.  jElfrics  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  177/10  Com- 
fascuus  agir,  Jjemzne  la:s.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham.  101  Heo 
dudan  lieorc  \\m.  heom  jemene.  c  1200  ORMIN  5506  Swa 
lull  5e  mu-,henn  alle  imien  patt  rihhte  wcj?e  folljhenn. 
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'"  1230  //  pat  is  to  alle  iliche  imeane.     a  1250 

Oj'l  .y  AVS- /;-.-.  628  Hit  is  fele  other  wi^te  imenc. 

B.  ad:',  la  common,  together. 

cizoa  Trin.  Co/I.  lt,nn.  ;i  >. 
ac  oOer  mannes  imene.     a  1225  An.r.   A',  g 
eft  a^an   ^c  speken  of  alle  ini«'ne.     (-1400/1.  <;!oiict\*tfr's 
Citron.   (Rolls:    1015+106  in   .Iff.   805    Mid  ech  god  man 
ymene  pus  argal  was  out  ydriue. 

Hence   f  I-me-nnesse  [OE.  £em£nnelse],  com- 
munion, fellowship,  society. 


I-meng(e)d,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MEXG  v.,  mingle. 

Imergericy,  obs.  f.  EMERGENCY. 

I-merked,  ME.pa.pple.of  MARK  v.  I-merred, 
of  MAH  v.  I-met,  i-mett,  of  MEET  v. 

tl-met.  06s.  [OE.  #v«rf(^OS.  ffiimt,  OHG. 
gaine^,  i:i>/u^),  f.  OE.  i/ietan,  (.ioth.  initan  to  mea- 
sure.] Measure ;  moderation. 

C97S  Ruslr.t.'.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  2  In  Saem  xemete  |>e  ?;e 
metajj.  e  1000  Entltr.uni.  Men  25  in  .  py  l^t  >  i.e 

.  .of  jemete  hweorfe.  CH7S  Lamb.  lion;.  137  BlSpn  like 
imet  oe  ^e  meteS.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  286  Euerich  bing  me 
mei,  bauh,  ouerdon.  Best  is  euer  imete. 

t  I-mete,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  gemiete  (  =  OHG.  ge- 
ma^e,  MUG. gem ?!,(),[.  mxle  MEETS.]  Moderate; 
meet,  fit,  appropriate. 

[a  1000  Cxdmon's  Daniel  49 z  (Gr.)  Wear5  him  hyrra  hyje 
..bonne  Sfm^t  \V;LTC.]  1:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105  Temper- 
antia  bet  is  metnesse  on  englisc,  |:et  mon  beo  imete  on 
alle  bing.  CI2O5  LAY.  6584  He  wes  of  his  speche  a:lche 
monne  imete.  a  1300  Leg.  Rood^-]i)  30  Hi  ne  mi^te  it 
make  Imete. 

Hence  fl-metnesse,  moderation. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  101  Imetnesse  is  alre  mihta  moder. 

I-mete  v. :  see  YMETE,  to  meet.  I-mete  n, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  METE  v.,  to  measure. 

•f-  I-metlich,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  gcmellic,  i.  gcmct, 
I-MET  sl>.  +  -lie,  -LY!.]  Moderate ;  meet ;  of  mode- 
rate size. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Bseth.  xiv.  §  2  Mara  . .  ^esceafta  bonne 
he  be^urfe  oo5e  him  xemetlic  seo.  e  1000  Father's  Instruct. 
87  in  Exeter  />'£.,  Wisfest  and  ^emetlice.  c  1205  LAY. 
21783  An  imetliche  broc  be  of  ban  mere  ualleS. 

t  Illli'd,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  [Northern  var.  of 
AMID.  The  i-  (varying  with  e-}  might  be  merely 
a  phonetic  weakening,  or  it  might  be  from  in  :  cf. 
in  middum  in  Rnshw.  Gosp.,  inmiddcs  in  Cursor 
M.  (imyddes  in  Hampole),  in  myddc  in  Morte 
Arthur.]  Amid,  amidst ;  in  the  middle  (of). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6612  (Gott.)  pai  fand  bot  wormis  crou- 
land  imyd  [Catt.  emid,  Fair/,  amid].  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr. 
Consc.  5167  Imyd  pe  erthe  withouten  it  fanes. 

So  f  Imi-ddes/re/.  =  AMIDST. 

1340  HAMFOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5185  lerusalem.  .pat  standes 
imyddes  be  world  so  wyde. 

Imide  (i'maid,  imsi'd).  Client.  [Purposely 
altered  from  AMIDE.]  A  name  given  to  derivatives 
of  ammonia  (NH3),  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  exchanged  for  a  metal  or  organic  radical ; 
these  being  viewed  as  compounds  of  the  metal, 
etc.,  with  a  hypothetical  radical  Iraidogen 
(imai-d^dgen),  NH.  Often  in  combination,  as  in 
sitccin-iiniJc,  NH.CO. 

1850  DAUBENY  Atom.  The.  viii.  (ed.  2)  248  Imidogen,  by 
which  name  Laurent  intended  to  express  ammonia  shorn 


Imides  . .  bodies  intermediate  between  the  amides  and  ni- 
;  posed  to  contain  a  hypothetical  radicle,  imidogen. 

Hence  Imi'do-,  combining  form  of  prec.,  as  in 
imidocaprylic  acid,  imidocaprylimide,  imidosul- 
phonic  acid,  iiniJosulphonale,  etc. 

1881  WATTS  /'/,/.  Chciu.  VIII.  381  The  products  are 
imidocaprylic  acid  and  imidocaprylimide. 

f  I-milce,  -milse,  v.  Obs.  Also  imilze.  [OE. 
getniltsian,  f.  inil/sian  f.  milts  mildness,  mercy  :  see 
"MiLCE.j  trans.  To  have  mercy  upon,  pardon. 

<- 1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Matt.  xx.  34  Da  xe-miltsode  he  him. 
ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Ivi.  i  iBosw.)  scmiltsa  me  God 


I-mist,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Miss  v. 
Imit  (ni-mit).    noncc-wd.     [f.  L.  ita-us  lowest, 
after  summit;  cf.medX.JVnt/ot.]   Lowest  point. 

1885  TAIT  PfC^triia  Matter  iv.  §  85.  72  A  watercourse  is 
thus  tli'--  stream-line  drawn  from  a  col  so  as  to  pass  through 
an  Imit,  or  lowest  point  of  the  surface. 

Instability  (i.-mitSbHM).  [f.  IMITAULB  :  see 
-ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  imitable. 

-  -  --  "  "    »*•--   /-^--i  —  TU«  various  modes  of 


1678  NORKIS  Call.  Misc.  (1699)  159  The  various  modes  of 
Instability  or  Participation.  1701- 

This  account  . .  so  far  as  it  states  the  ideality  of  God  upon 
his  instability  or  participability,  is  truly  Atonic.  «»7 
W.  M.  RosSKTTl  in  Shelley  Soc.  Papers  6  Outside  the 
precincts  of  mutability.  ,  .  , 

Imitable (i'mitab'n, a.  [a.F.«Vwwf«*/«(i6thc.), 
ad.  L.  imitabilis,  f.  imilari  to  imitate  :  see  -ABU.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imitated. 

isoS  !•  LORIO,  Imitabile.  imitable,  that  may  be  imitated. 
,6S6  COWLEV  Pindar.  Odes,  Praise  Pindar  i,  *«*•*>> 
imitable  by  none.  17"  STEELE  Sfect.  No.  133.  ri  We 
secretly  believe  the  Part  of  the  dying  Person  mutable  by 


IMITATE. 

ourselves.     1880   L  9  Ul  poets  who 

have  an\  .table. 

t  2.   r 

1550  N  i 

! 

censured, 
confine  their  I..1 

Hence  I  mitablenesm,  imitable  qualit). 

1633  A'  ie  reason  of  this  imi- 

tablene.sse  is  the  same.       1774  A.  I, IB  /V, 

The  perp  in  and  imitableness  of  the  precepts 

and  examples. 

t  Iinitably,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  By- 
way of  imitation  or  counterfeiting. 

1616  J.  LANI-:  CL>///.  Syr.'s  T.  174  And  theareof  il 
deignes  declaime,  To  force  a  truilh  out  of  neutralitie. 

t  Imita-men.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  L.  imitiimen, 
f.  imit&ri  ttj  imitate.]  An  imitation  ;  a  COIN 

1677  GALE  Cf!,  (.<-^.';/<A   111.  51  Al  the  Phenidiii 
and  Grecian  Demons  were  but  Idolatric  Imitam^ns  or  Apes 
of  the  true  M* 

I-mitancy.  nonce.-™ J.  [f.  L.  imilant-em :  see 
next  and  -AXCY.]  The  quality  or  property  of 
imitating ;  imitativcness. 

1832  CARLVLE  .Ifi'sc.  /--is.,  Bortnlfs  Johnson  (1872)  IV. 
88  The  servile  imitancy.  .of  Mankind  might  be  illustrated 
under  the  different  figure.. of  a  Flock  of  Sheep.  1850  — 
Lat'cr-d.  Pampk.  i.  (1872!  37  Not  'humanity'  or  manhood 
.  -apehood  rather,  paltry  imitancy,  from  the  teeth  outward. 

I'mitailt.  rare.  [f.  L.  imit ant-em  imitating, 
pres.  pple.  of  imitiirt  to  imitate  :  see -A.M. j  That 
which  imitates ;  a  counterfeit  article  or  product. 

1888  Sci.  Amer.  3  Mar.  135/2  To  lower  the  quality  and 
. .  to  foster  the  use  of  imitants  and  adulterants. 

Imitate  (i'mite'f1,  v.  Also  7  imm-.  [f.  L. 
imital-,  ppl.  stem  of  imitiirl  to  copy,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  do  or  try  to  do  after  the  manner  of ; 
to  follow  the  example  of  ;  to  copy  in  action. 

1534  MOKE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  i  ^,  i  He  that  so 
receiueth  the  bloude  of  hys  redemtr,  that  he  will 
imitate  and  follow  his  passion.  1600  E.  DLOUNT  tr.  Cone- 
staggio  18  Beseeching  the  King  to.  .imitate  the  example  of 
his  auncestors.  1668  Cf  LPEFFER  &  COLE  ISartkol.  Anat.  i. 
xviii.  50  Spigelius  whom  Laurenbergius  of  Rostoch  does 
faithfully  imitate,  has  assigned  other  uses  to  these  Capsulee 
1697  DAMI'IER  '  'oy.  I.  7  The  Children  imitating  their  Parents. 
1781  GIBBON  Detl.  <y  /-.  xxviii.  III.  75  note,  In  the  form 
and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  epistles,  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny.  1876  MOZI.KV  Uni-'.  Serin,  vii.  (1877)  158 
We  are  to  imitate  others  so  far  as  they  possess  moral  quali- 
ties which  are  of  general  and  common  service. 

b.  Sometimes  with  implication  of  incongruity  or 
of  specific  purpose  :  To  mimic,  counterfeit. 

1613  PUBCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  55?  The  Hya;na..will 
imitate  humane  voyce,  and .  .having  heard  the  name  of  some 
of  the  Shepheards  will  call  him.  i6«o  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Wane's  Trav.  381  Of  Apes  and  Monkies  there  are. .that 
will  imitate  all  they  see.  1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iii. 
(1840)  76  It  remains  a  question  here,  by  what  power.. the 
magicians  of  Kgypt..in  short  mimicked  or  imitated  the 
miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  1738  SWIFT  I'ol.  Coni'trsat, 
73  Miss,  i  imitating  Lady  Answerall's  Tone)  Very  pretty  ! 
fc.  Said  of  undesigned  similarity  of  action.  Obs. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Commiv.  (1603)  169  Herein  it 
should  seeme  they  immilate  the  opinion  of  the  Stoikes. 
1602  PATEBICKE  tr.  Ccntillet  77  The  Paynims  also  imitated 
this  of  Moses  his  sacrifices,  that  they  immolated  the  like 

t  d.  With  inf. :  To  endeavour,  make  an  attempt 
to  do  something.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1626  BACON  (J.  i.  We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter 
motions  than  any  out  of  your  muskets,  a  1825  F. 

E.  Anglia,  Imitate,  to  attempt ;  to  endeavour.     Lx.  A 
child,  or  a  sick  person  '  imitated  to  walk  '. 

2.  To  make  or  produce  a  copy  or  representation 
of;  to  copy,  reproduce. 

1590  SresstR  F.  ('.  n.  x-ii.  42  A  place  pickt  put  by  choyce 
of  best  aly  ve,  That  natures  worke  by  art  can  imitate.  1638 

F.  Ji-xn-s   Paint,    ff  Ancients    19    Some   Artilicers..can 
imitate  the   workes  of  others  most  accurately.     1687   A. 
LOVELL  tr.  'fhavaoi's  Tra;>.  73  They  do  what  they  can  to 
imitate  the  Galleasses  of  Venice.     1860  TVSUALL  Glac.  II. 
vii.  260  By  such  means  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  firmament. 

b.  'To  pursue  the  course  of  (a  compo-; 
to  use  parallel  images  and  examples  '  (J.  . 
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imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  fragment. 

3.  To  be,  become,  or  make  oneself  like;  to 
assume  the  aspect  or  semblance  of;  to  simulate: 
a.  intentionally  or  consciously ;  b.  unintention- 
ally or  unconsciously. 

,588  SHAKS.   L.  L.  L.   iv.   iii.    265    Red..  Paints   it  selfe 
bladTc    to  imitate  her  brow.     1601  —  7  :i 
For  him  I  imitate.     1615  G.  SANDYS  7V,,;.  7  In  h.. 
imitate  the  Italians.     1654  Z.   CUKE  Logiek  ,1657)  138    Ihe 
conclusion  must  imitate  the  more    unwott 
part  that  is  premised.     1749   1  "  7<™«  "'•  >»'. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind.. imitate  those  of  trie  b' 
MutCHISON  Silnr.Syst.  i.  .viv.  179  Where  they  m.>.- 
in  countless  profusion,  imitating  in  their  outline,  hoi 
rings,  almonds,  etc.     MeJ.  A  lath  pai 

I-mitated  ppl.  a. ;  I'mitating i'1'l.  sb.  and 

///.,, 
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1686  i  ->A.  2^4  This  imitating  quality,  .becomes 

•miary.       1697    L*KVI>KN    sKneid  x.    005    This    hand 

j.  swoid  to  wield,  And  that  sustain'd  an 

imitated  sbi  \  H  tvwoop /*>w.  Spectotordnty 

IV.  24  In  thi--  imitating  a^c  there  will  be  few  fond  enough 

to  be  out  <>f  the  fashion. 

t  I'mitate,  sl>.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  imitat-ns  an 
imitation,  f.  imitantQ  IMITATE.]  An  imitation. 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  i.  15  The  Greek  Kapsodies 
and  Rapsodists,  were  but  Satanic  Imitates  of  the  Hebrew 

Imitation  (imit^'Jan).  Also  6  ymy-,  imyta- 
cion.  [ad.  L.  imitation-em,  n.  of  action  from 
imitfin  to  IMITATE  :  perh.  through  V.  imitation.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  imitating  or  copying. 
^  Arts  of  imitation  =  imitative  arts. 

1501  ATKYNSHX  tr.  De  Imitation?  (tit!,-}  A  full  deuoute  & 
V  tre;uyMi  of  y«  Imytacion  &  folowynge  V*  blessyd 
lyfe  of  our  most  mercifull  sauiour  cryst.  igzo  WHITINTON 
f '«/*."•  l'1^2?1  3  Many  fresslie  wyttes  by  that  blynde  imita- 
cyuii  l>e  deceyued-  1638  F.  Justus  Paint,  of  Ancients  150 
Concerning  the  manifold  use  of  these  Arts  of  imitation. 
1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Mii^ic  \.  i.  (1840)  7  Adam's  posterity 
learnt  to  speak  more  immediately  from  him  and  tve  their 
mother,  by  mere  imitation  of  sounds.  1769  Junins  Lett, 
v.  28  An  example  for  imitation.  1820  COLTON  Laconcc\\\\, 
Imitation  is  the  smcerest  of  flattery.  1876  MOZLEV  Univ. 
.\\'>f>t.  ii.  26  Imitation,  as  well  as  nature,  is  the  source  of 
particular  virtues. 

b.  Phrase :  in  imitation  of  cf.  F.  (i  I  *imitationde}. 
Also  Rafter  t/ie,  according  to  the,  out  of  an  imita- 
tion of\  f  in  his  imitation  (cf.  F.  a  son  imitation''. 

1579  80  N  iRTH  Plutarch  (16761  3  They  learned  it  not  of 
tin..-  Arabians. .neither  did  they  it  after  the  imitation  of  the 
a  UL  1585  I'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicfiolay's  Voy.  n.  xxi. 
58  According  to  the  imitation  of  the  auncient  Grecians  and 
Romanies.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  20  In 
imitation  of  the  best  and  most  learned  judgements  of  our 
time.  1594  CAREW  Hnartes  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  133  That 
which  this  notable  man  vsed  to  doe . .  I  am  now  also  resol  ued 
to  doe  in  his  imitation.  1651  HOUSES  Lcviatk.  11.  xxix.  170 
To  see  the  late  troubles  in  England,  out  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Low  Countries.  1823  RUTTER  Font  kill  25  Carved 
timber  work,  painted  in  imitation  of  old  oak. 

2.  The  result  or  product  of  imitating  ;  a  copy,  an 
artificial  likeness  ;  a  thing  made  to  look  like  some- 
thing else,  which  it  i*  not ;  a  counterfeit. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jiil.  C  iv.  i.  37  One  that  feeds  On  Obiects, 
Arts,  and  Imitations.  1638  F.  Juxius  Paint,  of  Ancients 
34  t  S  i  is  tin;  imitation  of  an  imitation  much  more  hard 
and  difficult.  1768  JOHNSON  Prcf.  Shaks.,  Imitations  pro- 
duce pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for 
realities.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  21  III.  66  They  are  not 
true  philosopher--,  but  only  an  imitation.  1876  HUMPHREYS 
Coin-Coll,  Man.  405  Modern  imitations  of  ancient  coins. 

3.  Literature.  '  A  method  of  translating  looser 
than  paraphrase,  in  which  modern  examples  and 
illustrations  are  used  for  ancient,  or  domestick  for 
foreign'  (J.) ;  a  composition  of  this  nature. 

1656  Cow  LEY  Pindar.  Odes,  Praise  Pindar^  In  imitation 
of  Horace  his  second  Ode,  H.  4.  a  1721  PHIOR  (title)  The 
Lady's  Looking-Glass,  In  imitation  of  a  Greek  Idyllium. 
1734  WATTS  Reliq.  JHV.,  Hebr.  Poet,  The  Difficulty  of 
a  just  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.. an  Apology  for 
the  Imitation  of  them  in  Christian  Language.  1870  CHKISTIK 
in  Dry  den"  s  IVks.  (Globe;  488  Dryden  s  imitations,  or,  as  he 
himself  calK  them,  translations  of  Chaucer  and  Boccacio, 
were  made  in  1698  and  1699. 

4.  Mus.  The  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  melody, 
usually  at  a  different  pitch,  in  another  part  or  voice, 
cither  with  the  same  intervals,  rhythm,  motion,  etc. 
(exact  imitation ',  or  with  these  more  or  less  modi- 
fied   ..free   imitation  :    see    also    AUGMENTATION, 
DIMINUTION,  INVKRSIO>-  . 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  fmitatwn,  in  music,  a  kind  of 
composition  wherein  one  part  is  made  to  imitate  another 
either  throughout  the  whole  piece,  which  is  one  of  the 
kimK  of  canon,  or  only  during  some  measures,  which  is 
a  simple  imitation.  1880  OUSELEY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
I.  765  If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  intervals  it 
becomes  a  Canon  ..  Imitations  may  take  place  at  any 
interval  or  at  any  distance.  Ibid.  569  A  specimen  of  simple 
imitation  at  the  octave. . ;  from  such  a  small  germ  as  this. . 
the.  .modern  fugue  has  been  gradually  developed. 

5.  attrib.  Made  ,of  less  costly  material   in  imita- 
tion of  a  real  or  genuine  article  or  substance. 

1858  GREENER  Gunnery  241  The  fitting-up  of  an  imitation 
gun  fur  the  African  market  . .  with  an  imitation  musket  for 
the  same.  1895  Oracle  EnsycL  II.  125  i  Imitation  tortoise- 
shell  <_<  i 

Imitational  (imitf'-JanSI),  n,    [f.  prec. +  -AL.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  imitation. 

1833  Q.  Rev.  XLIX.  517  Weak  and  merely  imitational 
as  many  of  the  pieces  included  in  this  volume  are.  1874 
SAYCF^  Compar.  Philol.  vi.  237  Roots  are  not  emotional  or 
imitational  cries,  although  they  may  have  grown  out  of  them. 

Imitationist  (imit^-Janist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IST.]  One  who  practises  imitation,  or  gives  imita- 
tions ;  '  a  mere  imitator,  one  who  wants  originality '. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Imitative  i-mite'tiv).  a.  \$b.}  [ad.  late  L. 
imitatlv-us,  t.  t»iiftirt(set  -ATIVK,  ;  cf.  Y .iwitatif.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  imitation. 

Imitative  arts,  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  imita- 
tive ivord)  a  word  which  reproduces  a  natural  sound. 

1584  TWVNK  <-Kneid  Life  A  vij,  There  are  three  kinde  of 
stiles  in  a  Poeme,  ether  Actiue,  ether  Imitatiue  which 
Graecians  call  Dramaticum.  1697  DRYUKN  I'irg.  Georg.  n. 
282  Ploughing  is  ;m  imitative  Toil,  Resembling  Nature  in 
an  easie  Soil.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal,  lifauty  xi.  91  It  is 
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allowed  by  the  mo*t  skilful  in  the  imitative  arts. 

ll.vi,  Thi>  ii  the  error  ..  of  merely  imitative 

painters  of  r>tiil  life,  flowers,  itc.  1865  Tvi.uR  Early  Hi^t. 
Man,  ii.  15  Words  which  are  evidently  imitative,  like 
'  i  eewit*. 

b.  Const,  of. 

1700  DRYDEN  Palauwn  $  A,  n.  527  This  temple  ..Was 
imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  1849  FKKFMAN  Archil,  \. 
I.  v.  93  Some  of  them  are  . .  directly  imitative  of  the  timber 
construction.  1867  Miss  HKOUGHTON  Not  wisely  II.  ii.  36 
Walking,  .in  a  manner  feebly  imitative  of  the  human  gait. 

2.  Given  to  imitation;    prone  to  imitate,  copy, 
or  mimic. 

1752  HUME  Ess.  $•  Treat.  (1777)  I.  216  The  human  mind 
is  of  a  very  imitative  nature.  1827  GIFFOHD  I-'ords  Plays 
Introd.  36  At  present,  we  are  become  an  imitative,  not  to 
say  a  mimic,  race.  1837  SVD.  SMITH  Wks,  (1867)  II.  249 
Human  beings  are  very  imitative. 

3.  That   imitates  the  appearance  of  something 
else;  simulative;  fictitious;  counterfeit. 

1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xxv,  Dazzling  articles  of  imita- 
tive jewellery  almost  equal  to  real, 
f  B.  as  sb.   (See  quot.)   Ohs. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4\  Itnitattvcs%  in  Grammar,  those  sort 
of  Verbs  which  express  any  kind  of  Imitation  ;  as  Peitris- 
sare,  to  take  after  the  Father,  or  imitate  his  actions,  humor, 
or  fashion. 

Hence  I'mitatively  adv.,  in  an  imitative  manner ; 
rmitativeness,  imitative  quality. 

</  1846  MAKTINEAU  cited  in  Worcester  for  Iinitatii-cncss, 
^1849  FOE  H.  B.  Hirst  Wks.  1864  III.  209  His  chief  sin  is 
imitativeness.  1879  Cassflfs  Ttchn.  Educ.  v.  279  If  plants 
are  employed  as  ornaments  they  must  not  be  treated  imita- 
tively. 

Imitator  (rmiU'tsj).  Also  6  imm-,  6-7  -our, 
-er.  [ad.  F.  imita&ur(lAthC')t  ad.  L.  imitator-em, 
agent-noun  f.  i?nitari  to  IMITATE.]  One  who  imi- 
tates, copies,  or  follows  another ;  one  who  produces 
an  imitation  of  anything.  Also  transf.  of  things. 

1533  LD.  HERNKRS  Froiss.  Pref.  11812)  I.  Dij,  In  semblable 
wyse  dyd  his  imytator,  noble  duke  Theseus.  1541  COPLAND 
Galyens  Tttrafaut.  2  G  iij  b,  Medycyne  ought  to  be  immy- 
tatour..of  nature.  1585  T.  WASHINC;TON  tr.  Nickolity's 
l"'0y.  in.  xvii.  102  b,  This  they  doe  to  shew  themselves  true 
immitatours  of  their  Prophet.  1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  v. 
565  Let  your  bright  Virtues  Imitators  draw,  a  1832  BEK- 
THAM  Man.  Pol.  Econ.  Wks.  1843  III.  71  In  new  inven- 
tions, protection  against  imitators  is  not  less  necessary  than 
in  established  manufactures  protection  against  thieves.  1859 
DARWIN  Grig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1873)  376  We  never  find  an  imitator 
living  remote  from  the  form  which  it  imitates. 

Hence  I'mita  torship,  the  office  of  an  imitator. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  viii.  218  When  to  seruile 
imitatorship  Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  prentlzed,  Tis 
worse  then  Apish. 

Imitatress  (i'mite'tres).  [f.  prec.:  see-Ess1.] 
=  next, 

n  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Ran.  (1836)  I.  220  We  all  know 
that  art  is  the  imitatress  of  nature.  1865  PUSEY  Eiren.  -26 
Superstition, the  false  imitatressof  true  piety.  1889  Standard 
30  Sept.  5  '4  The  imitatress  of  the  Second  Catherine. 

Imitatrix  (Jmit^-triks).  [a.  L.  imitatrix t  fern. 
of  imitator^  A  female  imitator. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goost'cappe  n.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  53  The 
most  witty  Imitatrixes  of  them.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xx.  (1632)  972  Our  Dutchesse  was  but  an  imitatrix.  1745 
A.  BUTLER  Lives  of  Saints,  Isidore  (1847)  V.  194  He  made 
her  a  faithful  imitatrix  of  his  virtues.  1893  Cornh,  filiig. 
May  495  Nature  is  a  subtler  imitatrix. 

t  I'mitature.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  imitdt-y  ppl. 
stem  (sec  IMITATE)  +  -URE.]  Imitation. 

1652  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scudery's  IbraJiim  i.  ii.  27  She  gave 
me  her  picture,  which  she  had  drawn  in  imitature,  by  be- 
holding her  self  in  a  glass. 

Immaciated,  obs.  var.  of  EMACIATED. 

1748  An  son's  Voy.  m.  vii.  362  Their  own  immaciated  ship- 
mates. 

t  Imxua'CUlable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
immaculabiliS)  f.  maculdre  to  spot :  see  -BLE.] 
Incapable  of  stain. 

1624  FISHER  in  F.  White  RepL  Fisher  449  The  bodie  of 
Christ  is.  .in  things  impure  immaculable. 

Immaculacy  ;imne-ki/?lasi).    [f.  IMMACULATE  : 
sec  -ACY.]     Immaculate  condition  or  quality. 
1799  E.  Du  Bois  Piece  Family  Biog.  I.  19,  I  .  .will  not  . . 

sully  the  immaculacy  of  my  page  with  a  reflection  [etc.]. 
1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Revis.  (ed.  4)  252  Perrone  is  called 
the  pucellc,  because  it  had  never  been  violated  by  an 
enemy ;  but  her  immaculacy  is  now  more  than  question- 
able. 1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char.  ii.  55  He  sees 
through  Professor  Jaques's  pretended  immaculacy.  1892 
\V.  \V,\rso\  /•,//>>-.  Pucms  116  Insulted  by  a  flower's  imma- 
culacy, And  mock'd  at  by  the  flawless  stars  he  stands. 

Immaculate  (ima-kiiflA),  a.  Also  5  in-, 
[ad.  L.  immaciiltitits,  f.  im-  (Isi-^)  +  maculdtns 
spotted,  MACULATE.] 

1.  Free  from  spot  or  stain  ;  pure,  spotless,  un- 
blemished, undented.  In  Jig.  senses. 

£1430  LYUG.  J/IM.  Poems  79  The  kyng  of  hevene  blis; 
That  . .  Into  a  virgyns  wombe  immaculate  Descended. 
c  1460  in  /'"/.  Rel.  ff  L.  Poems  81  Heyle  towre  of  Dauid  & 
vyrijyn  immaculat  !  1491  CAXTOX  I7 Has  Pa!r.  i.  Ii.  (W.  de 
\V.  1 195>  107  b,  To  haue  kepte  my  soule  Inmactilate  and 
undefpyllcd.  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  I  'ff  56  Their  coun- 
sayll  infected  and  corrupted  the  kynges  clene  and  immacu- 
late conscience.  1653  H.  MOKE  Conjee  t.  Cabbal.  (1713)  235 
This  Life  is  pure  and  immaculate  Love,  and  this  Love  is 
God.  1781  GIBBON  Dect.  <y  /<  xxiii.  (1869)  I.  653  The 
exercise  of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an  immaculate 
5  \irity.  1850  MRS.  [,\  \usnx  f.e%.  Munast.  Ord.  (1863)  180 
Convinced  of  lus  wife's  immaculate  purity. 


IMMANE. 

t  b.  Constr./;w;/.    Obs. 

1579  Fri.KE  Heskins*  Parl.  373  As  they  were  imaculate 
from  faults  of  their  bodies,  so  he.. was  immaculate  from 
sins.     1790  GIBBON  Misc.   li'A-s.  (1814)  III.  507  Hisch 
was  immaculate  from  sin  or  scandal. 

c.  Immaculate  Conception  ^\h£  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  held  to  have  been  free  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin:  in  1854  declared  to  be  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Roman  Church. 

1687  BURNET  Trav.  i.  (1750)  31  The  Dominican-*.,  v. . 
obliged  to  assert,  that  she  was  bom  in  Original  Sin.Jiy 
thi-.  the  Dominicans  began  to  hue  Ground  extremely  in  the 
Minds  of  the  People,  who  were  strongly  prepossess  \\  in  favour 
of  the  immaculate  Conception.     1783  PRIESI  i 
Chr.  \.  iv.  380  The  university,  .declared  for  the  immaculate 
conception.     1861  STANLKV  East.  Ch.  viii.  (1869)  264.     1871 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  IV.  xviii.  137  The  feast  of  the  Con- 
ception—not yet  declared  to  be  immaculate — of  our  I,. 

d.  Immaculate  lamb,  applied  to  Christ,  after  L. 
agnus  imma£ufatus(GT.apvos&na)nos},  i  I'ct.  i.  19. 

c  i45ot'fz'.  ftlystt  iShaks.  Soc.)  272  This  immaculat  lonibe 
that  I  xal  ;ow  seve  Is  . .  bothe  God  and  man.     1516  i 
Pcrf.   (\V.  de  W.   1531)    10  The   immaculate   InmU 
Chryst,  the  sone  of  God.     1772  FLKTCHKI-:  / 
j  ><j  The  personal  righteousness  of  the  immaculate  Lni, 
God.     1858  NEALE  tr.  Bernard  de  M.  388  He,  Lamb  Im- 
maculate. 

2.  Free  from  fault  or  flaw.     (Chiefly  in  negative 
or  ironical  use.) 

1832  W.    IRVING  Alhambra    II.    147   The   wonls    nf  the 
immaculate   Fredegonda.      1856    \ 
i.  i.  §  2.  48  The  Sceptical  philosophy  is  by  no  int;i 
immaculate.     1863  BRIGHT  4^<  Anier.  26  Mar.,  Vouarenot 
immaculate  and.  .your  wisdom.. is  not  absolutely  perfcu. 

b.  Of  manuscripts  or  printed  books  :  Absolutely 
free  from  textual  errors. 

1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  xiii.  49  They  [the  Je\v 
lieved  ..that  all  the  manuscripts  of  their  Law  were  immacu- 
late, and  the  same  to  a  letter.  x86z  BI-KTON  Bk.  H^inti-r 
(1863)  65  Editions  which  claim  a  sort  of  canonization  as 
immaculate,  as  for  instance  the  Virgil  of  Didot  and  the 
Horace  of  Foutts. 

3.  In  literal  senses :  a.  Spotlessly  clean  or  neat. 
1735  POPE  Donne  Sat,  iv.  253  A  white-gloved  Chaplain 

..in  immac'late  trim,  Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 
1853  J.  BROWN  Hora*  Subs.  Ser.  I.  1,1882)  169  Then  out  to 
parade.. in  proper  trim,  pipe-clay  immaculate.  1856  Mi;--,. 
STOWE  Dred  I.  iv.  52  Every  plait  of  her  immaculate  cap. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.  Without  coloured  spots  or  marks; 

unspotted. 

1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  54  He  describes  the 
male  bird  to  be  of  an  immaculate  white.  1828  STARK  Elan. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  198  Abdomen  ..  \vlth  spots  and  .'insulated 
bands  of  brown  and  white  ;  legs  immaculate.  1847  HAKUV 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  236  Thorax  narrowed 
towards  the  base,  immaculate. 

Hence  Imma'culately  adv.,  spotlessly,  stainlessly, 
faultlessly. 

a  1711  KEN  Ifyninariunt  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  4  Thou  art 
God  alone,  Thy  Nature  is  immaculately  pure.  1870 
DISRAFLI  Lot  hair  Ivii,  Those  cheeks  usually  so  immacu- 
lately fair. 

Imma'culateness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  immaculate. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  it.  103  The  immacu- 
latenesse  of  the  Lambe.  n  1843  in  Southey_  Cojinn.-pl.  /.'/•. 
Ser.  n.  (1849)  374  They  set  themselves  against  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  taking  advantage  of  his  unpopular  doctrine  re- 
specting the  immaculaten^s.  1869.-^ thcnvum  i  May  597/2 
Mr.  Lee.  .struggles  hard  to  prove  the  immaculateness  of 
his  client. 

f  Immacula'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMMACU- 
LATE a. :  see  -ATION,  and  cf.  med.L.  immaculatio.'] 
Immaculate  condition. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  m  Moone  (Percy  Soc.)  47  Beautie  sitteth 
enthronized  on  her  browes  . .  immaculation  on  her  necke. 

f  Immai'led,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-*  +  MAIL 
sb.  +  -ED.]  Clad  in  mail;  mailed. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  iv,  Instructed  swarmes 
Of  men  immayl'd. 

t  Immali*cious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  lM-a  + 
MALICIOUS.]  Not  malicious ;  having  no  e^  il  intent. 

1662  PETTY  Taxes  63  When  the  executors  of  them  [penal 
laws]  keep  them  hid  until  a  fault  be  done,  and  then  shew 
them  terrible  to  the  poor  immalicious  offender. 

Immalleable  v'nioe'UiaVl,  imm-),  a.  rare. 
[f.  IM--  -f  MALLEABLE.]  Not  malleable;  incap- 
able of  being  hammered  out ;  unyielding  (to  force), 

1675  BOYLE  Mech.  Orig.  Corrosii>ctwss  Exp.  xi.  24  It 
[aqua- fort  is]  quickly  frets  the  parts  asunder,  and  redacts  it 
[tin]  to  an  immalleable  substance.  1682  Alan.  Sir  E. 
Godfrey  79  (T.)  How  immalleable  does  it  render  their  stony 
natures  to  the  force  of  all  humane  impressions.  1876  JEVONS 
Logic  Print.  i,-j  When  it  cannot  be  so  ham  nit  mi  out,  it 
might  be  called  immalleable  ;  but.  .we  generally  call  such  a 
piece  of  metal  brittle. 

Immanacle  (imarnak'l,  imm-),  v.  rare.  [f. 
IM-I  +  MANACLE.]  trans.  To  put  manacles  on; 
to  handcuff;  to  fetter. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  665 Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom 
of  my  mind,  .although  this  corporal  rind  Thou  hast  im- 
manacled.  1810  F.  DUDLEY  Amoroso  1.45  He  found  her 
on  the  floor  . .  bleeding  and  immanacled. 

Immana'tion.  rare.  [f.  IM-  ],  after  KMANA- 
TTON.]  A  flowing  or  entering  in. 

a  1834  LAMB  Let.  to  Coleridge  (L.\  A  quick  immanation 
of  continuous  fantasies. 

Ininiaiie  im^'nl.  a.  arch.  [ad.  L.  immanis 
monstrous,  huge,  savage,  f.  im-  ^!M-  -)  +  matins 
hand.] 


IMMANELY. 

1.  Monstrous   in   size  or  strength;    huge,    vast, 

-us.  tremendous. 

1615  CH.U-MAS  Oifyss.  ix.  268  A  man  in  shape  immane, and 
monsterous.  1679  KVHLVN  .YvA-w  \vi.  (:<i.  31  71  What  im- 
mane  difference  then  is  there  between  the  twenty  fourth  of 

id  commencement  of  March'.'    a  1734  NOKTH  Lives    , 
I.  ioi  An  immane  conceit  of  himself  and  ol  liis  own  worth. 
1835  HOGG  in  Frasers  Mag.  XI.  516  So  wild,  unearthly, 
and  immane. 

2.  Monstrous  in  character ;  inhumanly  cruel  or 


. 

1602  FULBECKE  2nd  PL  Parall,  38  To  cutte  his  bodle  in 


lesly  noyseu  vp,  immaneiy  pucnea  aown  wun  me  crosse, 

1670  MILTON  Hist.   Eng.  i.  (1851)  23   A   man  ..  Valiant, 

Lind  fair  of  Aspect,  but  immaneiy  Cruell. 
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1604  CAWDREY  Table  Alfh.,  Immanitie,  beastlie  crueltie, 
or  hugenesse  and  greatnes.      1663  COWLI  -, 
Prose,  Liberty  (1688)  81    If  the  immanity  of  so  in: 
had  not  been  covered  and  disguised.     1667    I1' 
fr-tu:  Protest,  t;  Papist  (1735)  45  The  Immanity  of  their 
God. 

2.  Monstrous  cruelty  ;  atrocious  savagery. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Guenaras  Diall  Pr.  115 a/i  To  shewe 
more  their  immanitie..they  dranke  the  bloude  of  him  that 
was  lately  alyiic.  1563-87  KOXE  wi.<y  M.  (1684*  111.649  Not 
to  be  accounted  inhumanity,  but  rather  immanity  and 


Immanence  (rmanens\  [f.  IMMAKKNT  a. : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  imma- 
nent; indwelling. 

1816  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serm.  341  Its  state  of  immanence. . 
is  reason  and  religion.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867) 
II.  i  .>6  Bruno  anticipated  Spinoza  in  his  conception  of  the 
immanence  of  the  Deity.  1883  EDKKSHEIM  Life  Jesus  (ed.  6) 
II.  521  Conscious  immanence  in  Him  [Christ],  and  of  His 
Word  in  us  are  the  indispensable  conditionsof  our  privileges. 

Immanency  (rmanensi).  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ENc-T.J  The  quality  of  being  immanent ;  in- 
dwellingness. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  1 70  The  immanency  and  inherency  of 
this  power  in  Jesus.  1866  Reader  No.  170.  318/1  The 
immanency  and  perfect  unity  of  the  two.  1886  ll\\\!in. 
Rt-v.  Oct.  469  Christ,  .never reflected  on  transcendency  and 
immanency. 

Immanent  (rmanent',  a.  [ad.  late  L.  imma- 
nent-em, pres.  pple.  of  immature ,  f.  im-  (!M-')  + 
maneretodwell,  remain.  Cf.  F.  immanent  (i  4th  c.).] 

1.  Indwelling,  inherent ;  actually  present  or  abiding 
in ;  remaining  within. 

In  recent  philosophy  applied  to  the  Deity  regarded  as 
permanently  pervading  and  sustaining  the  universe,  as 
distinguished  from  the  notion  of  an  external  transcendent 
creator  or  ruler. 

Immanent  principle  (with  Kant),  a  principle  limited  to  the 
realm  of  experience  :  opposed  to  transcendental  principle. 

1533  LYNDESAY  Satyrs  3460  Quhen  our  foirfather  fell, 
Drawing  vs  all,  in  his  loynis  immanent,  Captive  from  i;loir. 
1610  T.  HIGGONS  Srrm.  Pauls  Crosse  (1611)  13  He  hath  nn 
immanent  loue  dwelling  in  him.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerent.  Ep.  B  ij,  That  we  may  forget  to  distinguish  betwixt 
evills  immanent  and  evills  imminent.  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
(1741)  86  The  power  of  miracles  cannot  be  conceived  as 
immanent  or  inhering  in  him.  1836  Bltickw.  Mag.  XXXIX. 
454  The  man  Whose  form  enshrouding  immanent  Deity 
Mourned  from  the  cradle  to  the  cursed  tree!  1858  J. 
MAKTINEAU  Stud.  Chr.  310  They  have  not  cared  to  re- 
cognize it  [the  external  world]  as  the  shrine  of  immanent 
Deity.  1898  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH  Divine  Immanent  <•  iii. 
71  It  remains  then  that  we.. conceive  of  God  as  at  once 
transcending  and  immanent  in  nature. 

2.  Immanent  act  (action} :  an  act  which  is  per- 
formed entirely  within  the  mind  of  the  subject,  and 
produces  no  external  effect ;  opposed  to  a  transient 
or  transitive  act.     Now  rare. 

This  distinction,  formulated  in  Scholastic  philosophy,  is 
the  connexion  m  which  the  word  most  freq.  occurred  during 
the  i7th  and  iSth  centuries. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  5  The  workes  of  God. 
which  are  either  inward  and  immanent,  or  outward  and 
transient.  1677  HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  28  The  in- 
ternal and  immanent  Faculties  and  Acts  of  the  reasonable 
S«ul.  .are  Intellect  and  Will.  1785  REID  Intell.  Pmvers  n. 
xiv.  11803)  I.  306  Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  without 
the  mind,  the  last  does.  The  first  they  call  immanent  acts  ; 
the  second  transitive.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON-  Metaph. 
(1870)  II.  xxv.  118  A  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind. 
1847  DK  QUINCEY  Milton  r-.  SoiUhcy  \-  Landor  Wks.  XII. 
177  In  metaphysical  language,  the  moral  of  an  epos  or  a 
drama  should  be  immanent,  not  transient,  .it  should  be 
vitally  distributed  through  the  whole  organisation  of  the 
tree,  not  gathered  or  secreted  into  a  sort  of  red  berry., 
pendent  at  the  end  of  its  boughs. 

Hence  I'mznanently  adv.,  in  immanent  manner, 

41711  KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  73  Imma- 
nently  wilPd  Within  thy  glorious  self  the  Fiat  pass'd. 

Immane-ntal,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  immanence  of  the  Deity. 

1885  J.  MARTINKAU  Types  Eth,  Tk.  (1886)  I.  i.  ii.  119 The 
mysteries  of  the  Immanental  Metaphysics. 

Immanifest,  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-^  + MANIFEST. 
Cf.  OF.  immanifeste.'}  Not  manifest  or  evident. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  294  A  time  not 
much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time,  immanifest  and 
unknowne.  1674  BOYI.K  Nat.  fy  Pretermit.  State  Bodies  3 
If  the  Body  were  under  any  violence,  'twas  exercis'd  by 
usual,  but  often  immanifest  Agents.  1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus 
II.  115.  1840  J.  H.  NKWMAN  Lett.  tiSgi)  II.  316  The  sup- 
pressed premiss  is  not  immanifest. 

Hence  Imma'nifestness. 

i8«  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  276  The  tmmanifestness  of  the 
art  by  which  they  were  made. 

t  Imma* nity.    Obs.     [ad .   L.   immdnitds,  f. 

immanis   IMMANE.       Cf.  F.  immaniti  ^i6th  c.)-] 
The  quality  of  being  immane. 
1.   Hugeness  ;  monstrosity,  enormity. 


Phalaris  the  Tyrant  came  to  that  degree  of  Cruelty  and 
Immanity,  that  he  devour'd  sucking  Children. 

t  Immansuete,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *,     [ad.  L.  im- 

mansitctus  :  see  IM--  and  MANSIEIK.]  '  Ungentle, 
uniractable,  outragious,  wilde  '  (Blount  1656). 

Immanta'tion.  [ad.  med.L.  immantaf  ion-em  t 
n.  of  action  from  immantan  to  clothe  with  a  mantle, 
f.  mantum  mantle.]  The  investiture  of  a  newly- 
elected  pope  with  the  mantum  or  mantle. 

1871  Academy  15  Dec.  562/2  Some  other  ceremonial  rites 
.  .  associated  by  custom  with  the  '  tractatio  ',  namely,  the 
change  of  name,  the  adoration,  and  the  '  immantation  '. 

I  mm  an  tie  (imce-nt'l,  imm-),  v.  Also  7  em-, 
9  en-,  [f.  IM-1  +  MANTLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  or  enwrap  with,  or  as  with, 
a  mantle.  Chiefly  y^*. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  i  Vnder  the  pourprise  and  bend- 
ing cope  whereof  [heauen],  all  things  are  emmanteled  and 
couered.  c  1620  T.  ROBINSON  Mary  RIagd.  425  From  top 
to  toe,  she  was  immanteled  With  purest  Lawne.  1626 
AII.KSBVRV  Passion  Serrtt.  27  The  Sunne.  .is  immantled  with 
a  miraculous  eclipse.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Cowpl.  Card. 
37  The  verdant  Foliage.  .Immant'ling  the  laden  Branches. 
1850  ThNNvsoN  /«  J/t'w.  Ixxxix,  Immantled  in  ambrosial 
dark.  1881  W.  WILKINS  Songs  of  Study  40  The  calm  that 
enmantles  thine  head. 

t  2.  To  place  round  as  a  fortification.  (Cf.  dis- 
mantle.} Obs.  rare. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  345  The  walls  that  he  caused  to 
be  built  and  emmanteled  about  other  towns. 

Imma-nuable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  ^  +  M.  \NUABLE.] 
Unmanageable,  incapable  of  being  controlled. 

1608  TorsELL  Serpents  (1658)  735  When  a  horned  Serpent 
hath  bitten  a  man  or  beast  ..  he  falleth  mad,  his  eyes  grow 
dim,  and  his  nerves  immanuable. 

Imma'rble,  v-  rare.  [f.  In-1-*-  MARBLED.  Cf. 

KMMAUHLE.]  trans.  To  convert  into  marble;  to 
make  cold,  hard,  or  immovable,  as  marble.  Hence 
Immarbled  ppl.a. 

1642  VICARS  God  in  Mount  17  Such  was  their  .  .  immarbled 
impudence.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  (1854)  170  The  immarbled 
madness  of  this  orb. 


tlmmarce'Bcence.  Obs.~°  [f.' 
(see  next)  +  -ENCE.J     (  Unfadingness,  incorruptible- 
ness'  (Phillips,  i6?8). 

ImmarceSClble  (imajse-sib'l),  a.  Now  rare. 
Also  erron.  6-9  -cessible,  (7  -able),  [ad.  late  L. 
immarcescihilis,  f.  im-  (In-2)  +  marcesccre,  marcere 
to  fade,  wither.]  Unfading;  incorruptible,  imperish- 
able ;  esp.  in  immarcescible  crown  (of  gfary}. 

{I  mmarcescibilis  corona  (  unfading  garland  '  occurs  in 
Paulinus  Nolanus  (1431  A.  D.)  Carm.  15.  The  Vulgate  has 
hcreditas  iwmarcescibilis,  i  Pet.  i.  4;  corona,  incomtpta, 
i  Cor.  ix.  24.} 

1542  HECON  Pathw.  Prayerxlvm.  R  vj,  The  immarcessible 
[ed.  1543  vncorruptible]  crowne  of  glory.  1548-9  >Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Form  consccr.  Bishops,  Ye  may  receyue 
the  immarcessible  [1662  never-fading]  croune  of  glory. 
1640  HOWKLL  Dodoncis  Gr.  (1645)  168  Palms  of  Victory 
and  immarcessible  ghirlands  of  glory  and  triumph  to  all 
eternity.  1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  Suppl.  238  Man 
was  made  immortal  or  immarcescihle,  and  fel  from  it  by  sin. 
1708  Addr.fr.  Jersey  in  Loud.  Gas.  No.  4453/1  May  he 
reward  your  Piety,  .with  an  immarcessible  Crown  of  Glory. 
1858  E.  CASWALL  Masque  Mary  54  Children  of  Mary's 
care,  and  like  herself  of  bloom  and  fragrance  immarcessible. 

Hence  Immarce-scibly  atto.t  unfadingly  ;  Im- 
marce'scibleness,  imperishableness. 

1652  BP.  HALL  Invis.  World  in.  xii,  A  crown  ..  immar- 
cessi  '  ly  eternal,  a  crown  of  righteousness.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  ImntarcessibL-ness,  never  fading  Nature. 

Immarginate  (imaud^inA,  imm-),  a.  F.ntom. 
and  Bat*  p.  IM-2  +  MAKGIXATE.]  Having  no  dis- 
tinct or  separate  margin. 

1826  in  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entontol  IV.  327.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Bot.  (ed.  6)  416/1  Immarginate^  not  margined  or  bordered. 
1881  SPRUCE  in  'jrnl.  Bot.  X.  No.  217.  15  Papillose,  Un- 
marginate,  sharp-pointed  leaves. 

f  Imma*rtial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM--  +  MAR- 
TIAL.] Not  martial  ;  nnwarlike. 

ci6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  vn.  206  Assay  not  me  like  one 
Yong  and  immartinll.  1615  —  Odyss.  ix.  638  To  oppose 
their  least  Against  a  man  immartial,  and  a  guest. 

tlmma'Sk,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-'  +  MASK 
sb.  or  v.  Also  INMASK.]  trans.  To  cover  as  with 
a  mask  ;  to  disguise. 

I596SHAKS.  i//c«.  7K,  i.  ii.aot,  I  haue  Cases  of  Buckram 
for  the  nonce,  to  immaske  our  noted  outward  garments. 

1  Imma-tchable,  a.  Oh.    [£  IK-  •^MATCH- 

ABLE.]     That  cannot  be  matched  ;  tinmatchable. 

1506  DRAYTON  Lcgtnds,  T.Crowwellvt.  346  Men  in  those 
times  immatchable  for  wit.     1630  R.  Johnsons  h 
Commit).  198  For  the  store  of  shipping  they  are  also  im- 
matchable. 


IMMATERIALITY. 

t  Imma*tchless,   a.    Oh.    rar,\      [i.    !M-'  4 
MATCHI.K^S.  l,v  c<>ni  ision  with  prec.]    Mat!   , 

1595  M  •  '  tJufarr&t  ix,  Thou 

• 

esse  of  harts.     1609  Ai  '   So)  118 

Go  and  returne  as  l';>ris  did  from  ( ireectr,  With  that  im- 

Immaterial  jmiiti  ''rial),  d.  (sb.)  Also  5  -iell, 
6-7  -iall,  (6  in-  .  [ad.  med.L.  imttiateriiitis,  f. 
im-  l,!^--'  +  materials  MATERIAL  a.  In  1398, 
prob.  a.  K.  immattriel  { I4th  c.).] 

1.  Not  material;   not  consisting  of  matter;   in- 
corporeal ;  spiritual 

1398  TKM\  ISA  linrth.  De  P.  R.  i.  (1495.  3  The  contempla- 
cyon  of  the  heuenly  lerarchyes  i mmate rie lies.  1527  ANDREW 
vt-'s  Distyll.  li'att-rs  Aj,  That  the  corruptyble 
shall  be  made  incorruptible,  and  to  make  the  matcryall 
inmateryalL  1570  BILLIHOSUV  Euclid  i.  def.  i.  i  Number  is 
more  simple  and  pure  then  is  magnitude,  and  also  im- 
materiall.  1641  Wn.i  i 

strange  immaterial  Power  of  the  Loadsione.  1748  1  i 
Observ,  Man  ii.  i.  \\  If  God  be  not  an  immaterial  Being, 
then  Matter  may  be  the  Cause  of  all  the  Motions  in  the 
Material  World.  1830  LVKLL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  76  Demon1;, 
ghosts,  witches,  and  other  immaterial  and  supernatural 
agents. 

b.  //.  as  sb.\  Things  that  are  non-material. 

1661  GLANVJLI.  !',tn.  Dogm,  vii.  §  2.  67  Thus  more 
perfect  apprehenders  misconceive  Immaterials  :  Our  ima- 
ginations paint  Souls  and  Anyels  in  as  dissimilar  a  resem- 
blance. 1682  SIR  T.  BftOWKKCAr.  Mor.  in.  §  14  Lodge  im- 
tnaterials  in  thy  head  :  ascend  unto  invisibles.  1730  W. 
HAKTE  Ess.  Satire  32  As  well  might  Nothing  bind  Im- 
mensity, Or  passive  Matter  Immaterials  see. 

2.  Having  little  substance  ;  flimsy,  slight,  rare. 
1606  SMAKS.    Tr.   <V   Cr.  v.  i.  35  Thou  idle,  immateriall 

skiene  of  Sleyd  silke  ! 
t  3.  Not  periinent  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Obs. 

1598  J.  DICKE.NSON  Greene  in  Cane.  (1878)  162  Had  I  in- 
tituled this  discourse,  A  Looking  Glasse,  the  Metaphor  had 
not  been  wholly  immateriall.  1632  Lmicow  Trav.  x.  488 
Your  absurd  pretence  :  Your  immateriall  proofes. 

4.  Of  no  essential  consequence  ;  unimportant. 

Johnson  says  '  This  sense  has  crept  into  tlie  conversation 
and  writings  of  barl)arians;  but  ought  to  be  utterly  re- 
jected ' :  it  is,  however,  the  opposite  of  material  in  the  sense 
of  '  important '  found  from  1528  onwards. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  77  After  some  immaterial 
Discourse  they  returned  to  their  Tents.  1748  HARTI.KY 
Observ.  Miift  ii.  ii.  155  Small  immaterial  Variations  excepted. 
1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  ted.  2)  II.  213  Only  em- 
ployed,  .for  coarse  purposes,  where  colour  and  appearances 
are  totally  immaterial.  1893  CHITTY  in  Law  Times  Rtp. 
LXVIII.  431  2  The  question  of  notice  becomes  immaterial 
after  my  finding  that  there  was  no  agreement. 

Hence  ImmateTially  adv. ;  ImmateTlalness. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  vii.  119  For  the  visible 
species  of  things  strike  not  our  senses  immaterially.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  [inmateriatness,  immateriality. 

I  m  materialism  .tmatioTializ'm).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM,  after  materialism.] 

1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  does  not  exist  in  itself 
as  a  substance  or  cause,  but  that  all  things  have  ex- 
istence only  as  the  ideas  or  perceptions  of  a  mind. 

1713  BERKELEY  Hylas  fy  Phil.  in.  Wks.  1871  1^352  Y°u 
tell  me  indeed  of  a  repugnancy  between  the  Mosaic  history 
and  Immaterialisrn.  1777  J.  UKRINCTON  (title'-  Immaterial- 
ism  Delineated,  or  a  view  of  the  First  Principles  of  Things. 
1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  S\st.  237  Berkeley  maintains, 
that  objects  of  sense  are  only  ideas,  they  having  no  existence 
in  themselves  and  apart  from  perception.  This  is  im- 
material ism. 

2.  notice-*se,  =  IMMATERIALITY  i  b. 

1824  BYRON  Juan  xvi.  cxiv,  For  immaterialism's  a  serious 
matter  ;  So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  soul>  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

Immaterialist  (im&fl«"rillist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  imma- 
terialism, 

1724  SWIFT  Let.  to  Ld.  Carteret  3  Sept.,  Dr.  George 
...  going  to  England  very  young  ..  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect  there  tailed  the  Immaterialists.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Mat.  ed.  4  III.  34  The  metaphy 
materialists  of  modern  times  freely  admit  that  the  Mind  has 
No  Place  of  existence.  </ 1829  J.  YOUNG  Led.  Inteli. 
Philos.  xxix.  (1835)  290  Hartley  himself  was  a  decided  im- 
material ist. 

Immateriality   (imatl°ri;e-liti).     [f.  I 

TKKIAL  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  immaterial 
or  not  of  the  nature  of  matter  : 

a.  said  of  forms  of  energy,  or  of  the  conceptions 
of  pure  mathematics. 


or  Unite  being  so  express  a  sigmticauon  01  me 
reof.     1814  SHKLLKV  /V;w«  Pr.  Wks.  i.-JdS 


Liuht,  electricity,  and  magnetism  .  .  seem  to  posM 
claims  with  thought  to  the  unmeni 

materiality.      1863  TVNDALL  Ht-at   ii.  §  22  (1870)  27    I  he 
experiment,  .which  really  proved  the  immateriality  of  heat. 

b.  said  of  spiritual  beings  or  essences. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  iv.  86  A  demonstration  of  the 
•<!-.ateriaIity.    1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Srsf.  i.  i.  §  22. 
.-i    lit-  [i1  : 

tly  its  Immateriality.    1710  1U  KKEI  i 
/{nut.  A  immateriality  of 

God.     1859  SM  60)  66  Specul.i 

to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

c.  Slightness,  flimsmess.  fare. 


-.]     trans.  To 


IMMATEBIALIZE. 

1886  STI-:.:  '.-til  109  The  trembling  immateri- 

ality, the  in;  i   nee,  of  thi>  seemingly  so  solid 

body  in  which  we  walk  attired. 

2.  An  immaterial  thing,  existence,  or  ess  nee. 

1847-8   H.  MILLFR  l-'irsi  lmf>r.  xiv.  (1857)  229  Aftci 

Buoyant  immaterialities,  projected  them  upon 
the  broad  current  of  time. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  unessential  or  unimportant. 

1'he  immateriality  of  the  consideration. 

Inimaterialize     imatl  -  riala:z  ,   v.     [f.  IM- 
KIAL  +  -IZF.]     trans.  To  render  immaterial 
or  incorporeal.     Hence  ImmateTialized///.  a. 
1661   GLANVILL   I'an.    /'  ,    Tli.M.;li    i 

:ily  in  the  mo^t  fixed  cogitation  be  no  trouble  or  pain 
to  immateriali/d  -pints.  ^1711  KF.N//^;«;;A-  /-Vj.'/r'.  Poet. 
Wk--  1721  I.  401  Simon  ..  His  Body  had  subdu'd,  That  he 
hi-  Flesh  might  immaterialize.  1856  Tail's  Ma,;.  XXI II. 
656  Our  theologians  immaterialize  Heaven  too  much. 

t  Immate'riate,  </.  Obs.    [f.  IM-^  +  .MATERI- 

ATE.]  I.MMATKK1AL. 

1626  BACON  Syka  ?  n  ;  \fter  long  Inquiry  of 

Things,  Immerse  in  Matter,  to  interpose  some  Subject  which 
is  Immateriate  or  lesse  Materiate.  1653  ^|-  MORI-:  C(>nj\\t. 
Cal'bal.  1 1662)  75  Philo  makes  all  Immateriate  Beings  to  be 
created  in  this  first  day. 

Immatri'culate,  v.   rare.    [f.  I.M.I  +  MA- 

Tiucn.ATE  f.     Cf.  F.  immatricitler.] 
matriculate.     In  quot.  1814  Jig. 

1718  BVROM  J™L  t;  Lit.  Rein.  (1854!  I.  t.  39  Sir.  Piper 
was  immatriculated  here  yesterday.  1764  Mem.  G.  1'sal- 
iHtiiiazar  222,  I  was  not  indeed  immatriculated.  1814 
.V/V  f-fi'tf  .'Aic-  XI. IV.  66  It  would  be  an  acquisition  ..  if 
this  species  [of  deer]  were  immatriculated  in  our  parks. 

So  Immatricula'tion, '  matriculation,  especially 
in  a  German  university'  (Funk,  1893). 

1891  FLUGEL  German-Etlg.  Diet. ,  Iinmalriculatiant  (im)- 
matriculation. 

Immature  (imatiu«'j),  a.  [ad.  L.  immat Tints 
untimely,  unripe,  f.  im-  (!M--;  +  inatnriis  MATURE.] 

1.  Occurring  before  its  time ;  untimely,  premature. 
(Almost  always  said  of  death.)   Obs.  or  arch. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Rich.  Ill  48  b,  Ye  sodein  and  im- 
mature death  of  his  wife.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii. 
iv.  vii.  (1651)  163  Prince  Henries  immature  death.  1726 
LEONt  Alberts  Arc/n't.  I.  7/1  The  whole  Frame. .falls  into 
dangerous  Distempers  and  immature  old  Age.  1858  HAW- 
THORNE 1-r.  $  It.  y™ls.  I.  215  The  design  being  prevented 
by  his  immature  death. 

2.  Not  mature ;   not  arrived  at  the  perfect  or 
complete  state ;  unripe,     a.  Of  fruits.     Now  rare. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  5/2  Water  of 
immature  wallenuttes.  1692  TRVOX  Good  House-™,  xiv. 
(ed.  2)  10}  Many  other  Fruits  are  gathered  and  eaten  whilst 
they  are  immature.  1727  BRADLKV  l-'atn.  Diet.  s.v.  Cidert 
Cider . .  made  of  green  immature  Fruit. 

b.  Of  other  things,  in  respect  of  physical  growth. 

1641  G.  SANDYS  Paraphr,  Song  Sol.  vm.  iii,  We  have  a 
Sister  immature.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  277  The  Earth. . 
in  the  Womb  as  yet  Of  Waters,  Embryon  immature  in- 
volv'd.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Xat.  ix.  (1879)  201  The  young 
cells  ..  contain  quite  immature  polypi.  1880  C.iS-THEii 
Fisfas  176  Immature  males  do  not  differ  externally  from 
the  old  female. 

C.  Of  things  immaterial. 

[1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biotuiis  BaMisKd  Virg.  76  This 
project. .  being,  .immature  in  the  fertile  soyle  of  his  braine- 
plot.J  1665  BOVLE  Occas.  Rcfl.  iv.  iv.  71  The  green  and 
immature  Essays  of  early  Writers.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step- 
Moth,  v.  i,  As  yet  the  Secret  Is  immature.  1823  DE  QCIN'CF.Y 
Lett.  Editc.  v.  (1860)  ii  r  Presented  to  the  imruaturest 
student.  1851  D.  WILSON Pn/i.  Aim.  (1863'  II.  iv.  viii.  451 
In  these  immature  centuries. 

Immatured  (imatiuo-jd),  ffl.  a.  [f.  IM--  + 
MATURED.]  Not  matured  ;  left  immature. 

1803  LEYDEN  Scenes  Infancy  IV.  358  The  Seeds  of  genius 
immatur'd  by  haste.  1835  CHAL.MERS  .\'tif.  Tlu-ol.  I.  n.  iii. 
263  The  immatured  buddings  of  animal  and  vegetable 
formation. 

Immaturely  (imatiue-jli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-i.v-.]  In  an  immature  way;  in  an  unripe  condi- 
tion ;  prematurely. 

1620  VENXER  l'i,i  Rtcta  (16501  291  They  immaturely  die 
by  some  acute  disease.  1736  LF.IMARD  Life  .Vnrlborough 
II.  31  Thi^  high  Opinion  ..  appear'd  to  be  loo  rashly  .'ind 
immaturely  formed.  1751  WA  TSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLV1 1. 
177  This  prevents  the  falling  of  the  fruit  immaturely.  1887 
Y  i  HE  Ess.  I.  237  Though  he  died  young,  he  did  not 
die  immaturely. 

Immatu  reuess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  immature  ;  immaturity. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  Ded.,  The  Immatureness  of  some 
of  them  would  . .  make  many  think  they  come  forth  Un- 
seasonably. 

Immaturity  (imatiii»Titi).      [ad.   L.   imma- 
it-eni    untimely    haste    (Cicero1,   unripeness 
(Suetonius),  f.  immature  IMMATURE.]   The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  immature. 
1 1-  Prematureness  ;  untimeliness.   Obs. 
c  1540  tr.  Pal.  Verg.  Kng.  Hist.  (Camden!  I.  199  Hee  was 
Me  the  immaturitie  of  his  deathe,  skarcelie  hav- 
xomplished  the  v'.  yeare  of  his  reigne.     16700.  II. 
'  tutU   I.    II.    43    IIU    •  i,    hpoke    with 

some  kind  of  hast  and  immaturity). 
2.   Unripeness:  imperfect  or  incomplete  state. 
1606    HOLLAND   Sneton.    54    The    immaturity    of   young 
espoo  ,651  GATAKER  Whitakcrm  fullei 

ReJiv.(l36j)ll.  112  His immaturityof years.    IT^HARMKR 

hen  the  grapes  shall  not  be  gathi 

they  were  wont  before  to  i  i  immaturity.     1845 

.i.ELEK  llandbk.  Krit.  ln,t  I  he  men  and 

women  who  chiefly  compose  the  society  leave  home  in  their 
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immaturity.  1877  DOWDEN  SfauL's.  Prim.  vi.  82  The  poem 
of  later  date.. exhibits  far  less  immaturity. 

b.  with//.  An  immature  plant,  production,  etc. 

1651  BIGGS  AV:c  Disp.  F  77  Their  own  cruelties,  inf.imy, 
immaturities.  1850  H.  MILI.KR  /  r-t)  J8i 

That  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures  had  been  . . 
composed  of  magnificent  immaturities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

t  Imma'ze,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  In-1  +  MAZE.] 
trans.  To  involve  as  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 

1631  BRATHWAI  r  Ettg.  Ge;ttteiv,  (1641)  294  That  love-sickc 
who  became  so  immazed  in  loves  error.  1647  WARD 
Simf.  Cooler  22  The  . .  Planters  . ,  had  immazed  themselves 
in  the  most  intolerable  confusions  and  inextricable  thral- 
dom es. 

Immeability    (fafilbrlfti).      [f.  IM—  +  L. 

;•• -sable  (f  mearc  to  pass)  :  see  -BILITV.] 
Inability  to  pass  or  flow  (through  a  channel). 

1731  AKIU' THNOT  Aliments  vi.  §  29  (R.)  The  viscidity  and 
immobility  of  the  matter  impacted  in  them.  1752  WATSON 
in  Phil.  Tnins.  350  That  the  immediate  cause  . .  is  the  im- 
meability  of  the  nervous  fluid  through  the  nerve-*. 

Immeasurability  (ime^tirabHfti).    [f.  next 

+•  -ITV.]    =  IMMKASURABI.ENESS. 

1824  DE  (^LINCI.V  Analects fr.  AV< /:^r  Wks.  XIV.  139  In 
sight  of  this  immeasurability  of  life.  1882  Erasers  JAt.s,'. 
XXV.  490  A  sense  of  unfitness,  bred  perhaps  of  the  im- 
measurability of  the  surroundings. 

Immeasurable  ^ime'g'urab'l,  imm-),#.  Also 
5  ynmes-,  ymeas-,6  inmes-,7  immes-.  [f.  IM-2  + 
MEASURABLE  a.  Cf.  i6th  c.  F.  immcsurable.~\  Not 
measurable  ;  that  cannot  be  measured  ;  immense. 

1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  25  His  tirannye 
ynmesurable,  without  pile  or  mercy.  '1x532  MoREGw/W. 
Tituiale  Wks.  590/1  Tyl  he.  .for  theire  immesurable  outrage 
..finally*  reiecteth  and  refuseth  them.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vn.  211  The  vast  immeasurable  Abyss.  ci7QoCowrER  Notes 
Milton's  P.  L.  !.  50  The  immeasurable  distance  to  which 
these  apostate  spirits  had  fallen  from  God.  1838  DICKENS 
Nich.  Nick,  xiii,  To  the  immeasurable  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  readers  thereof.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II. 
40  Geology  makes  me  familiar  with  immeasurable  times. 

Immea'surableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  immeasurable; 
incapability  of  being  measured, 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  lust.  iv.  77  Nor  doeth  [he]  with 
immeasurablenesse  of  correction  breake  the  bonde  of  felow- 
ship.  1628  GATLE  Pratt.  TJie.  (1629)  130.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxv,  Novelty  gives  immeasuiableness 
to  fear. 

an  immeasurable  extent  or  degree ;  beyond  measure; 
immensely,  vastly. 

1631  GOUGE  Gcd*s  Arrows  i.  §  43.  71  Anger  is  mis-ordered, 
when  it  is  . .  immeasurably  moved.  1760  H.  WALPOLE  in 
Four  C.  Etig.  Left.  267  The  Anthem,  .being  immeasurably 
tedious.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  67  The  process  is  immea- 
surably slower. 

Immeasured  (ime^uud, imm-),  a.  [f.  lM-2  +- 

MEASURED.  Cf.  F.  immesurt.]  Not  measured; 
unmeasured  ;  immense,  vast. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  8  Such  dreadful  wights,  As  far 
exceeded  men  in  their  immeasurd  mights.  1623  DRAYTON 
Poly-oil1,  xix.  (17481  334  Four  such  immeasur'd  pools,  philo- 
sophers agree,  I*  th'  four  parts  of  the  world  undoubtedly 
to  be.  a  1745  BKOOMK  Poems,  Death  (R.),  A  stream,  that . . 
glides  To  meet  eternity's  immeasur'd  tides  !  1828  MOIR  in 
Blacfnv.  Mag.  XXIII.  294  The  forests  and  valleys.  .Within 
the  immeasured  circumference. 

t  Immea'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
immeare  to  pass  into,  to  enter,  f.  im-  (III- J )  +  L. 
medre  to  go,  pass.]  A  passing  in  ;  entrance,  ingoing. 

J^75  J-  J[OSF.S]  Brit.  Ch.  (1678)  574  These  mutual  immea- 
tions,  or  Christ  in  us,  and  we  in  Christ. 

t  Immecha-nical,  a.  Obs.    [f.  IM--  +  ME- 

niAMCAL  a.] 

L  Of  phenomena,  etc. :  Not  mechanical ;  not 
of  physical  or  material  nature,  origin,  etc. 

1715  CHEYNK  Phiios.  Princ.  Kclig.  \.  (1716)  42  The  Cause 
of  the  Motion  of  this  subtill  Fluid,  which  is  the  Cause  of 
Gravity,  is  in  itself  Immechanical.  1748  HARTLEY  Obscrv. 
Man  i.  i.  33  Some  suppose  this  Effect  to  be  immechanical, 
and  to  arise  from  the  immediate  Agency  of  God.  1796  W. 
MARSHALL  W.  England  I.  176  The  crooks  being  cleared, 
by  hand,  in  a  somewhat  immechanical  manner. 

2.  Of  persons  ;  Without  mechanical  or  practical 
knowledge  or  skill ;  untechnical. 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  !ntpr.  (1757)  II.  87  A  very  illiterate 
Way  of  speaking,  and  exceeding  immechanical.  1751  EARL 
ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  94  Fine  strokes  of  just  satyr 
on  the  wild  and  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philosophers 
.  .of  that  age. 

Hence  ImmecUa'nically  adv.    (Craig,  1847.) 
t  Inime'chauism.  ( %.     [f.  IM-^  +  MECHAN- 
ISM :  cf.  prec.]    Non-mechanical  properly  ;  inertia. 
1740  CHEYM:   Kf^itne-n  45   However  their  Acts  may  be 
suspended,  sopited,  or  destroyed  by  gross  Matter,  and  the 
Im-mechanism  of  Bodies. 

Immediacy  (im/'-diasi).     [f.  next:  see -AC Y.] 
1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  immediate ; 
freedom  from  intermediate  or  intervening  agency ; 
direct  relation  or  connexion  ;  directness. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lcar\.  Hi.  65  He  ..  Bore  the  Commission  of 

my  place  and  person,  The  which  immediaciemay  well  stand 

i'l  c;ill  it  se-lfe  your  Brother.     1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in 

Arm.  versi:  i.|.  xiv.  S  i  (i^.f'-o)  155/1  There  is  the  immediacy  of 

his  providence.     1660  S.  FISHER  Ritsticks  Alarm  Wks.  431 

The  immediacy  .    of  those  first  Scriptures  from  God  to  us. 

,     1873  H.  JAMES  A".  Hudson  i.  10  Questions  ,.  bearing  with 

i    varying  degrees  of  immediacy  on  the  subject.  1885  STEVEN- 


IMMEDIATE. 

SON  in  Coiiiemp.  Rw.  Apr.  549  A  strange  freshness  and 
immediacy  of  address  to  the  public  mind. 

b.  Logic  and  Phiios.   iSec  IMMEDIATE  ^  b.) 

(11834   COLKKIDGE   Lit.    ,•  III,    315   Spiritual 

verities,    <.>r    truths    of   re;.  <     ad  realia  ..  are 

differenced  from  the  conceptions  oi  •> '-ling  by  the 

immediacy  {printed  immediatcy]  of  the  knowledge.    1836-7 

HAMILTON-  Me«tJ>k.  xxiii.  (1859)  H.  78  If  Rei 
not  maintain  this  Immediacy  of  perception  ..  he  would  at 
once  be  forced  to  admit  one  or  other  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
clusions  of  materialism   or    Jdcali-ni.      1864    I> 

.  The  reduction  of  a  Hypothetical  Judgment 
Categorical  shows  very  dearly  the  Immediacy  of  thf  n 
in-  in  what  is  called  a  Hypothetical  Syllogism.     1874  \V, 
\V.\u. AI;K  Logic  oj  Hegel  §  12.    16  The  a  priori  aspc- 
immediacy  of  thought,  where  there  is  a  mediation,  not  made 
by  Anything  external  hut  by  a  reflection  into  itself,  is  another 
name  for  universality. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  the  immediate  lord  or 
vassal:  see  IMMEDIATE  i  b. 

1762  tr.  Bit.-  IV.  446  Varel  lo^t  its  im- 

mediacy, or  independency,  and  stands  at  present  under  the 
superiority  of  (Mdenburg.  Ibid.  V.  299  The  Emperors 
Charles  IV.  and  Wtnceslaus  engaged  to  maintain  it  in  its 
immediacy  on  the  Empire.  1818-48  HALL  AM  Mid.  Ages 
(187^2)  I.  23  note,  The  immediacy  of  vassals  in  times  so 
ancient  is  open  to  much  controversy. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  immediate  in  time  (see 
IMMEDIATE  4). 

1856  W.  A.  BUTLER  Hist.  Anc.  Phiios.  I.  453  The  sage 
will  ..  ensure  his  certainty  in  the  immediacy  of  enjoyment, 
carefully  rejecting  all  intensive  suggestions  of  past  or  future. 
1898  Chr.  World  17  Mar.  15/4  On  a  subordinate  point  like 
the  immediacy  of  the  Second  Coming. 

Immediate  (jmrdi^o,  a.  (s/>.,  adv.}    Also  5 

immeadiat,  5-7  ymmediat(e,  6  y-,  imediat  e, 
immediat ;  5-6  inmediate.  [ad.  raed.L.  tm- 
mediatits  (the  adv.  immediate  was  frequent  in  the 
feudal  sense:  see  IMMEDIATELY),  f.  im-  (bi-2)  + 
mediiitus  MEDIATE.  Cf.  F.  immediat  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  Said  of  a  person  or  thing  in  its  relation  to 
another :  That  has  no  intermediary  or  intervening 
member,  medium,  or  ayent ;  that  is  in  actual  con- 
tact or  direct  personal  relation,     a.  Of  a  person. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V!II  48  b,  The  Dolphyn  de- 
syred  ..  [them]  to  be  two  of  his  immediat  aides.  1686  in 
Keble  Life  B  p.  H'ilsoti  i.  1 1863)  27  Nothing  unbecoming  an 
immediat  servant  and  follower  of  Christ.  1781  GIBBON  Dec!. 
,\  }•'.  xvii.  II.  51  The  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Illus- 
trious on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  servants.  182*  LAMB 
Ella  Ser.  n.  Confess.  Drunkard^  My  next  more  immediate 
companions. 

b.  spec.  In  Feudal  language,  said  of  the  relation 
between  two  persons  one  of  whom  holds  of  the  other 
directly,  as  in  immediate  lord,  tenant,  tenure ;  also 
elliptically  =  Holding  directly  of  the  sovereign  or 
lord  paramount,  spec,  in  Germany,  of  the  Emperor. 

1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  £*///,  c.  4  The  chiefe  lorde  or  ! 
immediate,  of  whom  suche.  .houses  be  holden.  1548  HALL 
.,  Rich.  Ill  51  Ready  to  serve  ..  their  natural  and 
immediate  lord  Jasper  trie  of  Pembrookc.  1614  Si 
Titles  Hot.  229  To  be  free  from  either  a  mediat,  or  im- 
mediat Tenure  of  him.  1660  Trial  Regie,  10  The  King  is 
immediate  from  God.  1818-48  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  (1^7 2]  II. 
92  The  inferior  nobility  ..  having  now  become  immediate, 
abused  that  independence.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  iii.  n 
The  King's  immediate  tenants  were  bound  to  attend  his 
court. 

c.  Of  a  thing. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  44  All  men  have  taken 
them  as  immediate  miracles,  without  any  natural!  means  or 
cause.  1597  HOOKER  Kcd.  Pol.  v.  Ivii.  §  6  The  true  im- 
mediate cause  why  baptisme. .  is  necessary,  a  1628  Pi  i 
Effectual  Faith  (1631)  51  He  doth  it  by  an  immediate  voice, 
by  which  he  speaketh  immediately  to  our  spirits,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Ess.  95  Objects  . .  less  calculated  to  strike  the 
immediate  eye.  a  i86z  BUCKLE  Misc.  H'ks,  11872)  I.  4  The 
immediate  object  of  all  art  is  either  pleasure  or  utility. 

2.  Of  a  relation  or  action  between  two  things  : 
Acting  or  existing  without  any  intervening  medium 
or  agency;  involving  actual  contact  or  direct  rela- 
tion :  opposed  to  mediate  and  remote. 

1533  MOKK  A  pel.  Wks.  89;  i  As  longe  as  the  Prelates  pre- 
lendthat  their  authoritye  is  so  hygh  and  so  immedi;> 
God,  that  the  people  are  bounde  to  obeye  theim.     1625  in 
Rymer  Focdcra  11726;  XVIII.  240/2  By  Our  mvne  ymme- 
diate   commaunde  and  for  Our  owne  ymmedi 
1709  BERKELEY  Th.  Vision  §  59   Bodies  operating  on  our 
organs  by  an  immediate  application.    1712  W.  KOGFI 
26  We  are  desirous  of  an  immediate  f  raffick  with  them. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  \.  2  Each  [Intuition]  is  iunnediate^— that 
is,  it  does  not  come  through  the  intervention  of  any  utln-r 
state  of  mind.     //•/</.  ii.  34  They  rest  upon  the  immediate 
testimony  of  consciousness. 

b.  spec.  Immediate  inference  {Logic  :  an  infer- 
ence drawn  from  a  single  premiss  and  therefore 
arrived  at  without  the  intervention  of  a  middle 
term;  sometimes  called  *  interpretative  inference  ', 
because  it  renders  explicit  what  was  implicit  in 
the  original  proposition.  Immediate  knowledge 

J'/iilos.}:  knowledge  of  self-evident  truth;  intui- 
tive knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  that  arrived 
at  by  means  of  demonstration  or  ]>: 

1624  PK  LAUSK  tr.  />«  Afrulins  f.ogick  166  Of  immediate 
.some  are  immediate  in  regard  of  the  subject, 
and  others  are  immediate  in  regard  of  the  cause.     1843  MILL 
Introd.  §  5  Whatever  kno.1  jiiired 

otherwise  than  by  immediate  inference.  1866  KOWLER 
Deduct.  Logic  ii.  118691  73  Of  Immediate  Inferences  the 
most  important  forms  are  Oppositions,  Conversions,  Per- 
mutations. 1874  WALLACE  Logic  ofllegel  §  24. 45  When  we 
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IMMEDIATELY. 

compare  the  different  forms  of  knowledge  with  one  another, 
the  first  of  them,  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge,  may 
perhaps  .seem  the  finest,  noblest  and  mo1  /bid. 

IL>S    The    difTerence     between    philosophy    and    the 
of  immediate  knowledge  :ather  centres  in  the 
itipn    which   immediate   knowledge  tak> 
.Apposition  to  philosopliy. 

3.  Having  no  person,  thing,  or  space  intervening, 
in  place,  order,  or  succession  ;  standing  or  coming 
nearest  or  next;   proximate,  nearest,  next;  close, 
near.     In  reference  to  place  often  used  loosely  of 

.nice  which  is  treated  as  of  no  account. 
160*  SHAKS.  Hiitit.i.  ii.  109  You  are  the  most  immediate  to 
our  throne.  1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age\\\.  Wks.  1874111.49, 
lam  lupiter,  King  Saturnes  sonne,  immediate  heireto  Crete. 
1800  Kxox  <S:  ILHH  Corr.  I.  3  Immediate  neighhourho<xl  I 
have  none,  save  one  family.  1866  ROGERS  Ag> 
*.  xxiii.  598  In  immediate  proximity  to  the  mines.  1888 
INCLIS  Tent  Life  norland  183  This  took  us  both  away 
.rom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plot.  Mod.  I  know  no 
one  of  the  name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  have 
made  it  knawn  to  my  immediate  neighbours  on  each  side. 

4.  Of  time:  Present  or  next  adjacent ;  of  things: 
Pertaining  to  the  time  current  or  instant. 

1605  BACON  Ad-\  Learn.  \.  ii.  §  3  Those  of  the  late'-  or 
inumxliate  times,  a  1641  HP.  MOUNTACJU  Acts  fy  tWon.  (1642) 
",i;\ll  with,  or  immediate  unto  the  Apostolicall  tim-  ,. 
1771  Jitnius  Lett.  xlix.  257  If  the  event  had  not  disappointed 
the  immediate  schemes  of  the  closet.  1845  M.  PAITISON  Ess. 
(1889)  T.  2  Our  own  immediate  ige  is  confessedly  rich  in 
works  of  the  historical  class.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  xv.  252 
The  immediate  future  was  thus  assured. 

b.  Occurring,  accomplished,  or  taking  effect  with- 
out delay  or  lapse  of  time  ;  done  at  once  ;  instant. 

1568  GRAFTOM  Chi'on.  II.  1362  There  was  immediat  order 
geven  to  Edward  Lorde  Clynton  ..  with  all  expedicion  to 
prepare  himselfe.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  89, 
I  did  . .  at  the  first  use  somedelaies  in  imediate  dispatch  of 
the  thing.  1603  SH  \KS.  Metis,  for  M.  v.  i.  378  Immediate 
sentence  then,  and  sequent  death.  Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  176  Immediate  are  the  Acts  of  God, 
more  swift  Then  time  or  motion.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod. 
Rand,  via,  Some  loose  silver  for  our  immediate  expenses. 
1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  J  ~oy.  N.  Pole  64  The  hopes  we  had . .  enter- 
of  the  immediate  effect  of  an  Easterly  wind  in  clearing 
the  bay.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  596  That  he  must 
either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for  an 
immediate  assault.  Mod.  An  immediate  reply  will  oblige. 

5.  That  directly  touches  or  concerns  a  person  or 
thing;  having  a  direct  bearing. 

I725  T^i:  fr"OF-  ;  ''"•  wind  World  (1840)  324  They  began  to 
think  of  their  more  immediate  work.  1791  BURKE  App. 
Whigs  Wks.  1842  I.  515  Their  own  more  immediate  and 
popular  rights  and  privileges.  1816  BYRON  C/i.  Har.  in. 
Ixxvi,  But  this  is  not  my  theme;  and  I  return  To  that 
which  is  immediate.  1833  BROU-XINV,  J'.tnline  340,  I  rudely 
shaped  my  life  To  my  immediate  wants.  1878  Bos\v.  SMITH 
<ige  28  She  allowed  her  colonies  to  trade  only  so  far 
as  suited  her  own  immediate  interests.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL 
Philos.  Belief  fi  Any  mere  arrangement  which  is  destitute 
of  obvious  or  immediate  utility. 

t  6.  Uninterrupted  in  course  ;  direct.   Obs.  rare. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  4  TenerifTa  is  thought  to 
equalL.in  height,  .any  other  Land  in  the  World,  allowing 
its  immediate  ascent  from  the  Ocean.  Ibid,  59  The  im- 
mediate ascent  is  twenty  two  foot  high. 

fB.  sb.  (//.)  Immediate  acts  or  communica- 
tions. Obs. 

1643  RUTHERFORD  Tryal  $  Tri.  F-iith  (1845^  382  Christ  is 
speedy,  and  swift  as  a  roe  ;.  .especially  in  his  immediates. 

t  C.  as  adv.  (In  some  cases  perh.  L.  immediate, 
as  formerly  in  Fr.  and  It.)  Immediately.  Ohs. 

1532  MORE  Confnt.  Tindale  Wks.  692/1  Hys  other  fower 
chapters  immediate  before.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  A'iti^i.  v 
Commit.  -1603)  135  Lord  of  those  which  hold  of  him  im- 
mediate. 1626  BACON  .S>/:M  §  366  Bodies  enflamed,  wholly, 
and  Immediate. 

Immediately  imTdiAli),  adv.  Forms :  see 
IMMEDIATE,  [f.  prec.,  or  rather  L.  immediat-us 
f  -I.Y-  ;  it  is  actually  found  before  the  adj.  as  the 
Kng.  equivalent  of  L.  immediate.}  In  an  immediate 
way  ;  the  reverse  of  mediately. 

1.  Without  intermediary,  intervening  agency,  or 
medium ;  by  direct  agency  ;  in  direct  or  proximate 
connexion  or  relation;  so  as  to  concern,  interest, 
or  affect  directly,  or  intimately  ;  directly. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If. 
ProTroyeweresentelettres-.Topallamidesinmediatly 
directe.  1530  BAYNTON  in  Palsgr.  Introd.  12  The  frenche 
men  borowe  theyr  wordes  immediatly  of  the  latines.  i59,2 
WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  §  35  An  Obligation  by  contract  is 
gotten  either  mediately  or  immediatlie.  Immediatlie  by  a 
mans  owne  proper  contract.  1598  HAKLUYT  I'cy.  1. 64  Cm.  .w 
immediatly  vnder  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  1662 
STII.I.INCFL.  (h-if.  Sacr.  II.  vii.  §8  All  positive  precepts  com- 
ming  immediately  from  God.  1690  LOCKE  limn.  Und.  \\. 
-\\iii.  (16951  160  We  immediately  by  our  Senses  perceive  in 
Fire  ils  Heat  and  Colour.  1691  \<\\  Crsation  n.  (1704)428 
Insects  useful  to  Mankind,  if  not  immediately,  yet  mediately. 
1788  PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist.  in.  xv.  121  An  article  ofinfoi  ma- 
lion  the  most  immediately  necessary  to  a  reader  of  history. 
1843  MiLL/-<7£7V  i.  ili.  §  4  Feelings,  .immediately  occasioned 
by  bodily  states.  1864  BOURN  /,<',•,/  i.  -•  Not.. immediately, 
but  only  through  the  medium  of  what  is  called  a  Concept. 
b.  Of  feudal  tenure  (and  transf.} :  see  IMMEDI- 
ATE i  b. 

1488^  Act  4  Hen.  ril.  c.  17  The  1«<  'iche  . . 

hereditame;::  liatly.     1574  lr.  Lit: 

Tenures  31  a,  The  Abbot  shal  holde  immediat  I  ye  the  same 
tenementes  by  knightes  service  of  intOOT. 

1647  N-  BACON  Disc.  Go-'t.  Kng.  i.  wi.  *  17391  32  All  the 
LamU  in  England  became  mediately  or  immediately  holden 
of  the  Crown,  c  1670  HOBBES  Dial.  Cow.  Laws  (i68t)  202 
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Homage  done  to  the  King  immediately.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instil,  in.  ii.  604  All  subjects'  lands  were  held  mediately  or 
immediately  under  grants  from  him  [the  kint;]. 

2.  With  no  person,  thing,  or  distance,  intiTvening 
in  tin  »rdcr,  or  succession;  next  or  just 
(preceding  or  following,  before  or  after) ;  closely  ; 
pruximately  ;  directly. 

1466   Mann.    -V    /fsiisfli.    Erp.    (Roxb.)    168,   vj.   dayes 
immedyatly  folwyng.     1476  Sin  J.  PASTON  in  I 
771    III.    153  Inmediately  afftr  the  dycesse  off  the  I 
1552  Anr.  11  k.  (1884)  46  The  wordis  f 

\vriltin    immediatly   afore   the   text.      1668   Cul.i  1.1 , 
COLE  Bfirtliol.  Anatomy  I.  xvii.  45  The  Liver,  under  whirli 
it  [right  kidney]  rests  immediately.     1673  CAVE  7V;;.  . 
i  ii.  iv.  i  1673)  351  So  immediately  opposite  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Gospel.      1774  C.  J.  Piuns  i'cy.  A".  l*ole  61  The  ice 
immediately  about  the  ships.  1853  ]Y.v.vMiAutot>i0g.  IV.  63, 
I  lost  my  immediately  elder  brother.     1860  TVNI>\I.;    • 
I.  i.\.  63  Another  peal  was  heard  immediately  afterwards. 
Mod.   Fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  immediately  adjoining. 

3.  \Vithout  any  delay  or  lapse  of  time;  instantly, 
directly,  straightway ;  at  once. 

1420  /Vf[Yii;«.  in  Rvnier  I'^ciit'rii  (1709!  917/1  Sho  shall 
take  and  have  in  the  Roialme  of  France,  immediately  from 
the  tyme  of  oure  Dethe,  Dower,  to  the  Somme  of  Twenty 
Mill  I  Vrtisoo  Chester  PL  xiii.  107  He  bade 

me  goe  immeadtatlye.  1590  SHAKS.  Afi\is.  A',  n.  ii.  156 
L  death  or  you  lie  finde  immediately.  1711  ADDISON 
.S'/v< -/.  No.  94  f  9  He  had  only  dipped  his  Head  into  the 
Water,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again.  1877  WATTS 
/•c7<'«o-'  Inorg.  Chtm.  (ed.  12)  213  A  crystalline  precipitate 
immediately  forms. 

b.  as  conj.  (ellipt.  for  immediately  tliaf).  The 
moment  that ;  as  soon  as.  Cf.  DIKKITLY  6  b. 

1839  ASA  GRAY  Lett.  I.  28  Immediately  this  was  done  I 
completed  an  arrangement  with  my  publishers.  1856  Q.  AY.-. 
June  182  Immediately  they  came  upon  the  ground,  fourteen 
of  them  were  netted.  1896  \VELTON  Manual  of  Logic  (ed.  2) 
u.  iii.  §  90  The  diagrams  ..  should  be  self-interpreting  im- 
me<!iute!y  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed  is 
understood. 

Immediateness  (imrdietnes).  [f.  IMMEDIATE 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  im- 
mediate; immediacy;  directness(of action, thought, 
relation,  etc.)  ;  absolute  (or  in  loose  use,  relative) 
proximity  in  time  or  place. 

1633  AMES  Agst.  Ccrem.  ii.  298  Let  any  man  looke  ..  and 
he  shall  finde,  that  (merit,  necessitie,  and  immediatnesse  set 
a  part)  significant  Ceremonies  are  externall  acts  of  religious 
worship.  1691-8  MORRIS  Pratt.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  141  The 
immedtateness,  the  inwardness  of  his  Essential  Presence 
and  Union  with  the  Soul.  1704  —  Ideal  World  n.  v.  283 
The  immediateness  of  the  perception.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY 
Connn.  Gen.  xli.  32  The  certainty  and  immediateness  of  the 
event.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Nts.  (1884!  229  The 
immediateness  of  our  peril. 

t  Immedia'tion.  Obs.  [f.lM-2  + MEDIATION, 
after  immediate]  Immediate  or  direct  action,  com- 
munication, etc.  (The  reverse  of  mediation.} 

1569  J.  ShKFORDir.  A^fi^a's  I'an.  Artes22b,  Of  Media- 
tions, and  Immediations.  1677  GALE  Crf.  Gentiles  iv.  292 
God  workes  al  immediately,  not  only  by  the  Immediation 
of  his  Virtue  but  also  by  the  Immediation  of  his  Essence. 

Immediatism  i  imfdi/tiz'm).  [as next  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  principle  or  practice  of  immediate  action ; 
formerly,  in  U.  S.  Hist.,  applied  to  the  policy  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 

1835  H.  G.  OTIS  in  Liberator  V.  144  They  [abolitionists] 
have  enriched  the  nomenclature  with  a  new  word,  iiiiun'di- 
atisvt.  This,  .is  the  opposite  of grcuiitalism,  another  new 
coinage.  1880  O.  JOHNSON  Garrison  45  Mr.  Garrison  had 
learned  the  doctrine  of  immediatism  from  Dr.  Beecher. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  immediate  ;  immediate- 
ness,  immediacy. 

a  1825  D.  STEWART  cited  by  Worcester. 

Immediatist  'iim-clirtist).  [f.  IMMEDIATE  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  practises  or  advocates  immediate 
action ;  spec,  in  U.  S.  Hist.,  one  who  advocated 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 


po? 

diatist'.     1852  ...  .  

424  Those  who  professed  to  be  opposed  to  slavery,  and  . . 
only  deprecated  the  imprudent  measures  of  the  iiinnedia- 
lists.  1888  F.  H.  STODDARD  in  Ai:  •  Oct.,  The 

gospel  of  the  Immediatist.— work  while  the  day  1 

" Immediato-rial, «.  [f.bi-^  +  MJCDIATOWAI,.] 
Not  mediatorial. 

1851  ROBERTSON  Led.  Ef.  do:  xxix.  (1889!  272  We  shall 
know  Him,  when  the  mediatorial  has  merged  in  the  im- 
mediatorial. 

Immedicable  (ime-dikab'l).  a.  Also  6  ymed-. 
[ad.  F.  immedicable  (Cotgr.)  or  ]..  imnii:. 
f.//«-(lM--)  +  ine.tifdbilis  MEDICABLE.]     Incapable 
of  being  healed,  incurable,  irremediable. 

1506  R.  LtlNCHEj  Diflla  i.  (1877)  7  With  fatall  and  ymedi- 
cable  wound.     1660  WILLSFORD  Scales  Coiinn.  too  Glutted 
with  excesse,  [they]  become  immedicable  b) 
1744  ARMSTRONG  Pram.  Health  11.  220  More  immedicable 
ill"   1822-34  Good's  Study  Hied.  (ed.  41  IV-  107    '. 
immedicable  by  the  healing  art. 
b.  transf.  tndJSg. 

i«*  MORE  Ans-.v.  Poysantd  Bk.  Wks.  1075-1  Through 
his  immedicable  malyce  he  fell  of  himselfe.     1645 
Colast.   V.  •-•;   For  anotli' 

medicable  disaffection.    1813  COLERIDGE  /..-.'/.  (1895)  612 
There   remains   an    immedicable    Hut.       1880   S- 
Study  Shaks.  ii.  167  Immedicable  scepticism  of  il 

Imme-dicableness,  incurableness ;   Im- 
me  dicably  mil'.,  incurably. 


IMMENSE. 

1727  I'AIU  v  v..!.  II.  /  ,  incurablene^     1867 

I.idness,    be   its 

Immedrcinable,  [f.  Isr-2  . 

•ible. 
1826  Mi  n  health 

Immelodious  .  imm  -.a.    [f.  IM-- 

t  MZLODIOOS.]      >.  ;;  unmelodious. 

»6oi    Chi 

'let.      1616   1  ' 

•   move. 
i.  E.ip.  Job  xi.  i  T.i-  i:e.   with 

••    :  •    -•: 
.    4)    I.    42'j     1  i 

our  im- 
melodiouj  day^  \Villi  tl.,'.vcr  of  perfect  speech. 

Imme-niber,  -  >-are.  [i.  IM-  i  -.  MEMBER  sb.~\ 
ti-.in*.  To  ii. corporate  as  a  member. 

1871  Tvi.nK  l'>:»i.  (  nit.  II.  iS8  Incorporated  or  immem- 
^  'jiiit. 

t  ImmemOT,  ".  Sc.   O/'S.   rare.    Also  imme 
nioir  ;  — -ur  .     [ad.  1..  iinmenior,  i.  im-  (1 
memor  mindful.]     Unmiii'll'til,  forgetlul. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  673  This  king  Makolme  .. 
wes  nocht  immemor  The  greit  kyndnes  that  gude  Edward 
befbit  Schew  him.  ll'id-  699  This  king  Kdgair,  of  quhomc 
I  schew  befoir,  Of  gratitude  wald  nocht  be  immemoir. 

Immemorable   ime-morab'l),  a.     [ad.  L.  im- 
mcmoraliil-is,  f.  im-    IM 
AHI.K.    Cf.  i6tlic.  F.  immtmorablc.~\ 

1.  Not  memorable  ;  not  worthy  of  remembrance. 

1552  Hri.oET,  Immemorable,  or  vnworthy  remembraunce, 
iininetnofah/lis.  1616  HULLOKAR,  Itinncinorable,  not  worthy 
to  be  remembred.  1768  n'otnan  of  Honor  I.  222  Poor  im- 
memorable insignincants.  ll'id.  1 1.  109  Not  one  jot  more 
immemorable.  1880  DISRAELI  1-liidyn/.  I.  xi.  87  An  ancient, 
and  in  its  time,  even  not  immemorable  home. 
b.  as  st>. 

1768  Woman  of  Honor  I.  79  Contented  with  being  one  of 
those  immemorables,  or  cyphers  of  hii;h  life. 

f2.   =  IMMEMORIAL.  Obs. 

1665  J.  WEBB  Sftine-ffcn^(i-j2^)  90  As  to  Age.. they  be  of 
most  immemorable  Antiquity.  1796  '  .  Metas- 

tasio  III.  85  A  right  by  immemorable  prescription.     Jbid. 
III.  .61.      ' 

Hence  Imme-morableness,  '  unworthiness  to  be 
remembred'  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Imme-morate,  a.  Obs.  In  5  ymmemorat. 
[ad.  L.  immeniorattts,  f.  im-  (!M-  2)  +  memoratus, 
pa.  pple.  of  mcmorarc  to  bring  to  mind,  lemind.] 
? Unmindful.  (Cf.  IMMEMOB.) 

(1400  Beryn  2626  Soveren  lord  celestial!  !.. ymmemorat 
of  lyes,  Graunt  me  grace  to  morowe  !  so  bat  God  be  plesid, 
Make  so  myne  answere. 

Immemorial  (im/rno>Tial),«.  [ad.med.L. i'/«- 
memoridl-is,  I.  im-  (iM-^i  -f  memonalis  (Suetonius' 
MEMORIAL.  Cf.  F.  immemorial  (ifith  c.  in  Littre).] 
That  is  beyond  memory  or  out  of  mind ' ;  ancient 
beyond  memory  or  record  ;  extremely  old. 

1602  FULBECKE  1'andcctes  iv.  19  In  making  title  by  pre- 
scription and  continuance  of  time  immemoriall.  1696 
WHISTON  Til.  Earth  u.  (1722)  124  Which. .was  the  imme- 
morial beginning  of  the  Ancient  Year  long  before  the 
times  of  Moses.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Coinin.  I.  Introd.  64  They 
receive  their  binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long 
and  immemorial  usage.  1847  TKNWSON  rriue.  vn.  2c 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms.  1872  WHARTON 
Lfi^'-Lc.v.  (ed.  5',  Immemorial  usage,  a  practice  which  has 
existed  time  out  of  mind  ;  custom  ;  prescription. 

Hence  Innnemo  rialness  ^Bailey  vol.  II,  172?)- 

Immemorially  (im/Vno^riali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -I.Y-.]  In  an  immemorial  manner;  from  time 
immemorial :  '  time  out  of  mind  ' ;  by  immemorial 
prescription  or  usage. 

1614  SELDF.N  Titles  Hon.  38  Their  own  immemorially 
possest  right.  1661  HOYLE  Style  o/ Script.  11675)99  The 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures. .hath  been  imme- 
morially believed  by  the  learned'st  men  in  the  world.  1769 
KLACKSTOXE  Comn'i.  IV.  xxxii.  iSjo  404  This  prerogative, 
being  founded  in  mercy,  and  immemorially  exercised  by  the 
1855  MII.MAN  Lat.  Chr.  iv.i.  1883)  II.  164  Small, 
independent,  and  immemorially  hostile  tribes. 

t  ImmemoTious,  n.  Obs.  rare-*,    [f.  IM- 
MEMORIOUS.]     Unmindful,  forgttml. 

1602  W.   HAS  ,  ,  ,    (     .  \U  . .  Of  our  owne 

birth  haue  immemorious  beene. 

Immense  (imc-ns  .  «.  (sb.}  Also  5  emense, 
(6  iraminens\  7  imens.  [a.  F.  immeii 

I'g.  immense'.  Sp.  inmenso,  ad. 
L.  imineitsits  immeasural  ' 

US,  pa.  pp'e.  of  nit'tirfto  measure.] 

1.  Unmeasured ;  so  great  that  it  lias  not  been  or 
cannot   be   measured  ;     immeasurably    large  ;   of 
boundless  extent ;  infinite.   ?  Obs. 

1599  DANIEL  Musofk.  (R.\  That  immense  and  boundless 

oi.c.11!  (If  nature's  riches.     1640    II-  '»a   HI. 

Great  God  !  when  1  consider  thee  Omnipotent, 

.    and   imens.      1677  GALE  Crf.  Centiies   iv.    464 

God  (h)  !  defined  to  any  space,  but 

Y.  I.  in.  89  The 
•o  V  in  a  manr:.  i 

.      11770  Joi. .  '59   To' 

f  God  as  immense. 

2.  Mi:  ihe  ordinary  measure  01 
extremely  great  or  lari;e  ;  vast,  huge. 

I+90  £-•  'v   I eeres  and  emense 

wepynges.     1571;  ~^  55  So  immmens  *; 


IMMENSELY. 
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IMMERSE. 


profuse  a  charge  of  expens.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Tra~'.  148  The  immense  Armies  brought.. by  the  Persian 
i^t  the  Grecians.  1748  Anton's  I'oy.  i.  ix.  88 
Those  immense  hills  called  the  Andes.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Enff.  vii.  II.  252  The  immense  fine  which  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  had  imposed.  1895  Ln.  ESHER  in  Law 
Times  Kej>.  LXXIII.  701  2  The  statute.. was  minutely 
dissected  at  immense  length. 

b.  of  persons  in  relation  to  actions  or  qualities. 

1631  WEF.VER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  798  He  was.. little  of 
stature,  but  immense  in  wit  and  vnders  land  ing.  Mod,  He 
is  an  immense  eater. 

3.  slang.  Superlatively  good,  fine,  splendid,  etc. 

1762  Gentl.  Mag.  86/2  Here's  cream — danm'd  fine— im- 
mense— upon  my  word  !  1869  LOWELL  Left.  II.  43  The 
poem  turned  out  to  be  something  immense,  as  the  uane  is 
nowadays.  1883  F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Dr.  Claudius  iii.  (1892) 
47  You  look  like  a  crown  prince.  . .  Perfectly  immense, 
t  b.  as  adv.  Immensely.  Obs.  slang. 

1754  MURPHY  Gray's-fnn  Jrnl.  No.  89  F  25  An  immense 
fine  Woman.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  \\.  191  A  long  while  everything 
was  immense  great  and  immense  little,  immense  handsome 
and  immense  ugly. 

B.  as  sb.  Immense,  boundless,  or  vast  extent; 
immensity. 

1791  E.  DARWIN  Bat.  Card.  i.  258  Bade  with  cold  streams 
the  quick  expansion  stop,  And  sunk  the  immense  of  vapour 
to  a  drop.  1805  T.  LINIJLKY  /  'oy.  Brazil  (1808)  40  The  rear 
was  brought  up  by .  .other  troops,  and  an  immense  of 
rabble.  xSzo  CAKI.YI.E  .V«r<///j-  in  Misc.  (18691  '!•  2&5  A 
kingdom  of  Devouring.. a  baleful  Immense.  1872  BLACKIE 
Lays  Highl.  37  Let  others  probe  the  immense  of  Possibles. 

Immensely  (ime'nsli),  adv.  [f.  IMMKNSK  - 
-LY^.]  In  an  immense  degree  ;  immeasurably,  in- 
finitely ;  very  greatly,  vastly,  hugely :  in  colloquial 
use  often  a  hyperbolical  intensitive  =  exceedingly, to 
an  extent  which  one  does  not  presume  to  measure 
or  limit. 

1654  tr.  Martinfs  Conq.  China  108  They  immensely 
augmented  their  Armies,  by  the  access  of  the  China's 
Souldiers.  1738  SWIFT  PoL  Canversat.  82  She's  immensely 
rich,  a  1742  BEXTLEY  (J.>,  The  void  space  of  our  system  is 
immensely  bigger  than  all  its  corporeal  mass.  1746-7 
HEKVEY  Medit.  (1818)  173  O  ye  Heavens,  whose  azure 
arches  rise  immensely  high,  and  stretch  immeasurably 
wide.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iii.  27  The  chances  of  safety 
are  immensely  in  his  favour.  1886  RI'SKIN  Praeterita  I. 
241  Charles  wrote  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  immensely. 

ImmenseneSS  (ime-nsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  immense ;  im- 
measurableness.  infinity  ;  vastness,  hugeness.  Now 
usually  expressed  by  IMMENSITY. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Mart.  185  The  Immensnesse  of  this 
power  averts  me  from  beleeving  it  to  bee  just.  1633  T. 
ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  17  The  immenseness  of  the  Deity. 
1798  PENNANT  /findosstan  I.  Introd.  2  To  retain  the  im- 
menseness of  their  knowledge. 

t  Imme*HSible,  a.  Oh.  [a.  F.  immensible  or 
ad.  L.  *immensibili$,  f.  im-  (IM-2)  +  metis-,  ppl. 
stem  of  metiri  to  measure  ;  see  -IBLE.]  Immeasur- 
able ;  immense. 

1579  J-  JONES  Preserv.  Bodie  fy  Sonle  i.  xlvi.  123  Al- 
mightie,  Kuerlasting,  Immensible,  and  only  wise  God. 
1630  A'.  Johnsons  Kingd.  $•  Comtmv.  19  Divided  from 
cither  angle  by  so  immensible  a  tract  of  Sea. 

Immensity  (ime-nrfti).  In  5  -itee.  [a.  F. 
immensit^  (i4m  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  L.  im- 
mensitas,  n.  of  quality  f.  immensus  IMMENSE.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  immense. 

1.  Immeasurableness,  boundlessness,  infinity. 

c  1450  Mironr  Saluacioun  1384  He  filled  heven  and  erthe 
with  his  inmensitee.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1033  Infinity  and  immensity  of  excesse  and  defect.  1630 
PRYNNE  God  no  Impostor  34  Whose  vast  immensities,  .doe 
farre  transcend  our  ..  finite  vnderstandings.  1662  STIL- 
LINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  10  It  is  repugnant  to  the 
immensity  of  God.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Una.  ii.  xiii.  §  4 
This  Power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  Idea  we  have  of 
any  distance.. without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop 
or  stint.. is  that  which  gives  us  the  Idea  of  Immensity. 
1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimations  viii,  Thou,  whose  exterior 
semblance  doth  belie  Thy  Soul's  immensity.  i874SYMONDs 
Sk.  Italy  iff  Gr.  (1898)  I.  i.  n  The  universe,  .becomes  im- 
portant to  them  in  its  infinite  immensity. 

2.  Vast  magnitude ;  vastness,  hugeness. 

1652  A.  WILSON  in  Benlowes  Theoph.  To  Author,  Her 
poor  little  Orb  appears  to  be  A  very  Point  to  their  Immen- 
sitie.  1790  CASTLES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  347  The 
immensity  of  their  number.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  May  613 
The  immensity  of  the  disaster  increased  the  intensity  of  the 
disgrace. 

b.   An  immense  quantity  or  deal. 
1778  MAD.  D'ARDLAY  Diary  3  Aug.,  I  have  an  immensity 
tu  write.     1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrcrs  vii.  116  They  say 
that  an  immensity  of  money  will  be  raised  by  this  income 
tax.     1862   CAKLYLE   Frcdk.    Gt.    ix.   viii.    '1872)    III.    135 
Having   drunk  immensities  of  Hungary  wine.     1888  KYI; 
>mds  99  note')  A  very  slight  expenditure  of  labour  would 
.••n  immensity  of  searchers'  time. 

3.  That  which  is  immense,    a.  absolutely^  Infinite 
being  or  existence  ;  infinity ;  infinite  space. 

a  1631   DONXE  Holy  Smut.,  Annunciat.   ii.  (R.),  Thou.. 

-t  in   little  room   Immensity,   cloister'd   in   thy   dear 

b.     1688  PRIOR  Ode  Exod,  iii.  6  The  mysterious  gulf 

of  vast   immensity.     1695    HLACKMORE   Pr.    Arth.    \\.    598 

Immensity    is   wrapt   in   Swadling   Hands.     1753    H 

.  (1762)  I.   iv.  Ivii.  262  Who  fills  immensity  with  his 
1843  CAKLYLE  Past  fy  Pr.  iv.  iii,  This  Worker., 
has  to.  .collect  the  monitions  of  Immensity.     1860  T-> 
Glac.  11.  i.  239  Immensity  is  filled  with  this  music. 

b.   An  (or  the;   immense  extent  0/"  something  ; 
a  thing  of  immense  or  unmeasured  extent. 


1794  MATIIIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)265  It's  tendency  is  to  the 
ocean,  to  which  it  pays  it's  la^t  tribute,  and  is  finally  lost  in 
that  immensity.  1821  BYROS  Cain  11.  ii.  390  Did  ye  not  tell 
me  that,  .what  I  have  seen,  Yon  blue  immensity,  is  bound- 
less? 1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xlii.  (18561  382  This  solid 
immensity  of  varied  ice.  1879  F.  HARRISON  Choice  Bks.  (1886) 
3  A  pathless  immensity  beyond  our  powers  of  vision  or  of 
reach. 

c.  //.  Beings  or  things  that  are  immense  or 
infinite. 

1839  HAILFY  Fcstns  xxii.  (1848)  280  A  spirit  nobler.  .Than 
all  these  bright  immensities.  1843  CARLVLE  Past  <y  Pr.  iv. 
iii,  He  who  can  and  dare  trust  the  heavenly  Immensities, 
all  earthly  Localities  are  subject  to  him. 

t  Iniiue'lisive,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  innnensij, 
-ive  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  immense  IMMENSE:  see 
-IVE.]  Immeasurable,  immense. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  195  Some  drops  of  ama- 
bilitie  . .  from  the  immensiue  Ocean  of  thy  bountie.  1621 
MALVNES  Anc.  Lau>-Merch.  266  When  workes  are  clogged 
with  immensiue  charges  in  the  beginning,  it  choketh  the 
benefit  euer  after.  1635  SWAN  Spec,  M.  v.  $  2.  1,1643)  143 
The  Sunnes  immensive  heat.  1648  HFRRICK  Hespcr,,  'J'o 
//7v  in,:rrily,  This  immensive  cup  Of  aromatike  wine. 

Immensurable  (iroe-nsiurab'l,  -fur-),  a.     [a. 

F.  i»i mensurable  (i5thc,  in  Godef. \  or  ad.  late  L. 
immensuraHlis^tftic,.},  f./w-(lM-2)  +  inensurabilis 
MKNSI.-KABLE.]     Immeasurable. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  426  In  meit  and  drink,  and 
sleip  also  wes  he  Immensurabill  and  out  of  temperance. 
1612  W.  PARKES  Curtaine-Dr.  11876)  18  Exorbitant  desire., 
illjmitlesse,  and  immensurable.  1714  T)E,R\iAMAstro-77i,-i^. 
i.  iii.  (1715)  23  What  an  immensurable  space  is  the  Firma- 
ment. 1807  F.  BUCHANAN  Joum.  Mysore  III.  469  The 
rank  of  the  different  casts,  .the  immensurable  superiority  of 
the  Brahmans  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Hence  Immensurabi'lity,  Imme'nsurable- 
ness,  immensurable  quality  or  condition. 

1673  STERRY  Freedom  Will  $\  We  must  attribute  this  im- 
menseness, or  immensurableness  to  Him.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  41,  Immcnsurrtbility)  a  being  uncapable  to  be  measured. 

t  Imme'nsurate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  im- 
mensurat'us  (5th  c.),  f.  im-  (IM-2)  +  mcnsiiratus, 
pa.  pple.  of  mensurare  to  MEASURE.]  Unmeasured, 
immense. 

1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  n.  ix.  §  i.  168  An  im- 
mensurate distance  from  it.  1720  \V ELTON  Suffer.  Son  God 
I.  ii.  28  In  Thy  Immensurate  and  perfect  Felicity.  1766 

G.  CANNING  Anti- Lucretius  ii.  117  Space  immensurate. 

t  Inimercrrrial,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  I>M  + 
MERCURIAL.]  Not  mercurial,  mobile  or  yielding. 

1637  POCKLINGTON  Aitare  Chr.  xxv.  148  Some  of  Gr[an- 
tham]  and  others  of  that  Immercuriall  wood,  may  be  so 
knotty  and  sturdy,  that  if  you  come  with  your  Herculean 
armes  to  twine  and  twist  them  ..  they  will  cracke  in  the 
bending  like  a  gunne. 

Imnierd  (imaud),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *im- 
merdare,  f.  im-  (!M- ! )  +  merda  dung ;  cf.  It.  immer- 
dare,  F.  emwerder.']  trans.  To  bury  in  or  cover 
with  ordure. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  Ded.,  Let  Dors  delight  to  immerd 
themselves  in  dung.  1651  W.  AMES  Saints  Security  (1652)  33 
Doe  wee.  .see  some  eminent  professor,  .  immerd  himselfe  in 
the  dung  of  worldly  wickednesse.  1875  BROWNING  A  ristofh. 
Apol.  1660  Make  a  muckheap  of  a  man,  There,  .he  remains, 
Immortally  immerded. 

Immergre(im5Md3,imm-),2'.  "Novrrare.  (Also 
erron.  emerge.)  [ad.  L.  immergfre  to  dip,  plunge, 
sink  (into),  immerse,  f.  im-  (IM-1)  +  mergere  to 
MERGE.  Cf.  F.  immerger^ 

1.  trans.  To  dip,  plunge,  put  under  the  surface 
of  a  liquid  ;  to  immerse. 

1624  Harington's  Sch.  Salerne  \\.  37  The  eyes  are  not 
only  to  be  washed,  but  being  open  plainly,  immerg'd,  1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  iv.  §  4  They  pour  not  water  upon  the 
Heads  of  Infants,  but  immerge  them  in  the  Font.  1664 
POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  107  The  deeper  you  immerge  the 
Tube,  the  higher  still  will  the  Quicksilver  in  the  Tube  rise. 
1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  304  A  second  method  of  preserving 
birds  is  by  immerging  them  in  spirits.  1828  HUTTON  Course 
Math.  II.  271  Immerge  it  in  boiling  water. 

fb.  fig.  To  'drown',  'submerge*.   Obs. 

1644  Jus  /V/W//34  The  right  of  Fathers,  .is  now  emerged 
or  made  subordinate.  1765  Mtretricitul  n  Nor  let  thy  wit 
immerge  thy  reason  too. 

2.  transf.  andy^f.  To  plunge  into  a  state  of  action 
or  thought,  way  of  living,  etc. ;   =  IMMERSE  v.  2. 

1611  SFI;ED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  583  [They]  im- 
merge themselues  and  their  abetters  into  bottomlesse  serui- 
tuck-^  and  distre^ses,  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  65  ?  7 
We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in 
luxury.  1829  LANDOR  Iiuag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  II.  40/2  [He] 
would  immerge  his  country  for  twenty  years  in  the  most 
calamitous  war. 

3.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  plunge  or  dip  oneself  in  a 
liquid;  to  sink.     Also  transf.  noAJig. 

1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  fy  Cttld  Bath  n.  226 
They  have  recovered  by  immergins  into  Cold  Water.  1747 
WESLEY  Prim.  Physic  117621  76  Immerge  up  to  the  Breast 
in  a  warm  Bath.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  .\i\<ift  Wks.  III. 
380  He  was  now  immerging  into  political  controversy.  1841 
>N-  Addr.,  Mfth.  Nature  Wks.  illuhn)  1 1.  227  And 
then  immerge  again  into  the  holy  silence  and  eternity  out 
of  which  as  a  man  he  arose. 

f  b.  spec,  of  a  celestial  body  :  To  enter  the 
shadow  of  another  in  an  eclipse,  or  to  disappear 
behind  another  in  an  occultation  ;  to  sink  below 
the  horizon.  Obs. 

1704  J.  HODGSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1638  At   London 
•lie  moon]   immerg'd  at  38  minutes  past   5-     1775  K. 


CHANDLER  Trai<,  Asia  Minor  (1825)  I.  4  The  lower  half  of 
the  orb  soon  after  immerged  in  the  horizon.  1786-7  llosxv- 
CASTLE  Astron.  x.  172  When  the  satellite  immerges  into,  or 
emerges  out  of  Jupiter's  shadow. 

t  c.  Of  a  title  or  estate  :  To  become  merged  or 
absorbed  in  that  of  a  superior,  so  as  no  longer  to 
have  separate  ]  to  MERGE.  Obs. 

1750  CAKTE  Hist.  En£.  II.  868  Most  of  the  great  nobility 
had  been  destroyed  .  .  the  bulk  of  their  estates  imnu' 
into  the  crown,     175*  Ibid.  III.  552  Her  son.  .to  whom  the 
title  of  Lennox  upon  its  immerging  in  the  crown,  had  been 
granted. 

Immergence  (ima-jd.^ens).  [f.  IMMERGE  v.  + 
;  cf.  emergence.]  The  action  of  immerging, 
plunging,  or  sinking  into  anything. 

1859  TOUD  Cy<:l.  Anat  V.  99  i  The  pancreatic  duct  .  .  at 
the  point  of  its  immergence  into  the  intestinal  canal.  1878 
F.  KKRGUSON  Life  Christ  \\.  x.  268  On  our  way  to  the  im- 
mergence of  the  Jordan. 

f  Immergent,  a.^  Obs.  Erroneous  spelling  of 
EMERGENT,  in  sense  *  Unexpectedly  arising',  'urgent'. 

1655  FI-LLKR  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii.  §  4  Used  upon  all  extra- 
ordinary, and  irnmergent  cases.  1792  WASHINGTON  Lt-tt. 
Writ.  1891  XII.  248  On  no  occasion  (unless  very  immergent 


ones). 

Imme'rgent,  a.'1  rare.    [f. 
Not  merging  into  something  else. 


MEHGENT.] 


1837  H.  H.  WILSON  Sankhya  Kdrikd  46  A  discrete  prin- 
ciple is  mergent  ;  the  undiscrde,  immergent  (indissoluble). 

Imnie'rger.  [f.  IMMERGE  v.  +  -ER  '.]  One  who 
or  that  which  immergcs  or  plunges  into  water,  etc.  ; 
spec,  a  diving  bird.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Imme'rit,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  IM-^  +  MEKIT:  cf.  L. 
g'mmtfrsVttr  undeserved.]  AY  ant  of  merit  ;  demerit. 

1628  WITHER  Brii.  Rtmettib.  \.  967  That  Machivilhan 
crew,  who  to  endeare  Their  base  immerits,  fill  the  n>ynl 
eare  With  tales.  .71641  SUCKLING  ij.),  My  own  immerit 
tell  me  it  must  not  be  for  me.  1750  WARBURTON  Doctr. 
Grace  Wks.  1811  VIII.  406  The  immerit  of  good  Works. 

t  Imme'rit,  v.  Obs.  [Back-formation  from 
next.]  trans.  Not  to  merit  or  deserve.  Only  in 
tlmme'riting-/;rj.///tf.  and///,  a.,  undeserving. 

1635  R.  CAREW  in  Lismore  Papers  (1888'  Ser.  n.  III.  222 
Those  honorable  fauours  ..  vouthsafed  vnto  poore  immerit- 
inge  me.  1659  Lady  Alimony  ii.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV. 
307  Perish'd  by  th*  immeriting  touch  Of  a  misshapen  boor  ! 
1676  UAKER  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Mtn  (1841!  II.  10  Immerit- 
ing so  immense  pains  and  favour  from  you. 

tInune*rited,///.<7.  Obs.  [f.  lM-2  +  MERITED, 
after  L.  immerit-ust  in  sense  '  undeserved  '.]  Un- 
merited, undeserved. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  165  He  is  become  so 
proud  .  .  since  this  immerited  authority  came  vpon  him.  1667 
WATKKHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  123  Upon  view  of  his  mercies  im- 
merited. a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.,  Rom.  xi.  6  Put  into 
this  state  by  mere  grace,  and  immerited  favours. 

t  Immerito-rious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  In-2  +MERI- 
TOBioi'S.j  Not  meritorious  ;  undeserving. 

1642  VICARS  God  in  Mount  85  An  unjust  and  immeri- 
torious  eulogie  or  elogie.  1753  Ess.  Celibacy  81  It  is 
therefore  immeritorious  ,  .  to  place  human  perfection  in  a 
solemn  and  formal  round  of  devotional  exercises. 

Hence  Irnmerito  riously  adv.,  undeservingly. 

1675  p.  WALKER,  etc.  Paraph.  St.  Paul  99  All  easily,  and 
immeritoriouslyj  stand  in.  .the  truth. 

t  Imme'ritous,  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  L.  iin- 
meril-us,  that  has  not  deserved,  undeserving  + 
-ous.]  Undeserving,  without  merit. 

1645  MILTON  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  372  A  frothy,  immeritous 
and  undeserving  discours. 

t  Imme'rsable,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  i/ii- 
menal'ilis  'that  cannot  be  sunk'  (Horace),  f.  im- 
(IM--)  +  *mcrsCiliitis,  f.  mersare  to  dip  in,  immerse. 
Cf.  IMMEKSIBLE1.]  Incapable  of  being  drowned. 

[1623  COCKKRAM  II,  Not  to  bee  Drowned,  i»i»teasural>le.] 
1676  COI.F.S,  Iitimtrsal'le,  which  cannot  be  drowned,  un- 
capable  of  immersion.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Immlrtailt, 
that  cannot  be  dipped,  etc. 

Immerse  (imaus),  v.  [f.  L.  iminers-,  ppl.  stem 
of  immcrgtre  to  dip,  plunge  (see  IlOLEBOl).] 

1.  trans.  To  dip  or  plunge  into  a  liquid  ;  to  put 
overhead  in  water,  etc.  ;  spec,  to  baptize  by  im- 
mersion. 

1613  CAWDREV  To/iff  Alfh.  (ed.  3),  Immersed,  dipped,  or 
plunged.  1684-5  I!OVLE  ttin.  H'nters  83  Before  the  Water 
we  immers'd  it  in  was  near  boyling  hot.  177*  HUTTON 
i-'jif^'s  65  The  thickness  of  the  pier  when  dry  ;  and  ..  the 
thickness  when  the  pier  is  immersed  in  water.  1805  Me*/. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  573  The  other  index  .  .  lies  in  the  tube  of  the 
spirit-thermometer  immersed  in  the  alcohol.  1879  Casst-lFs 
1  echn.  /-:,fi<c.  IV.  35^/2  Effected  by  immersing  the  meat  in 
a  solution  of  salt  or  pickle. 

b.  transf.  To  plunge  into,  to  bury,  imbed,  in- 
volve, or  include  in  other  things. 

1695   WOODWARD   Nat.   Hist.    Earth  (1702)    TO    H. 
geneous  I'.udics,  which  1  found  immersed  and  included  in 

Historic.      I70oDliVDEN  TllCodor,-,\  •  1/i'K. 

More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  v, 
1745  tr.  Ci'ltiincllu's  Hud:  iv.  xxx.  Cutting,  a  f"ui  and  a 
half  long,  being  immersed  into  the  ground.     1809  MALKIX 
Gil  />'/«.<  n.  i.  P  3  We  kenned  the  old  cripple,  immersed  in 
an  wlbnw  chair.     1860  TYNDAI  I.  Glac.  i.  xviii.  i  53  A  tr:r. 
immersed  to  the  \v.-\isl  in  the  ja\\'s  of  a  fissure. 

t  C.  fig.  To  cause  to  enter  ;  to  involve,  enclose, 
include  ;  to  merge,  to  sink.  Obs. 

1605   i  II.  iiii.  S  i  Other  formes  .  .  are 

more  immersed  into  mailer.     lUti.  xvii.  §  g.     1627-77  Ftl.. 

THAM    .  xlix.  256  We  ought  ..  to  immerse  our 

in  the  public  safety.     1734  WATTS  Ktliq.  Jm.  Ixxiii, 


IMMERSE. 

'I  tie  bulk  of  mankind,  whose  souls  are  immersed  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

2.  transf.   and  Jig.    To  plunge   or   sink    into   a 
(particular)   state  of  body  or   mind ;   to  involve 
deeply,  to  steep,  absorb,  in  some  action  or  activity. 
Chiefly  pass,  or  reft. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  534  It  would  engage 
them  not  to  immerse  themselves  so  much  into  the  world, 
but  to  live  holily.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  54  The  Portuguese 
immers'd  themselves  in  Debt  to  the  Company.  1790  COWI-KK 
/.f//.  19  Apr.,  A  youth  immersed  in  Mathematics.  1856 
DOVE  Lpgu  c  hr.  Faith  v.  ii.  31^  We  are  immersed  in  diffi- 
culties which  \ve  cannot  explain.  1861  BUCKLE  Cirfliz. 
(1873)  II.  viii.  469  He  was  immersed  in  the  most  grovelling 
superstition. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.  To  plunge  oneself,  sink,  become 
absorbed.     lit.  and^.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xtx.  F  z  When  they  find  any  prone- 
ness  to  immerse  in  faction.  1739  tr.  A  Igarotti  on  '  Newton's 
Theory'  (1742)  II.  191  Must  it  not  decline  towards  this 
Medium  and  immerse  into  it? 

t  Imme'rse,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.    [ad.  L.  immeri-iu, 

pa.  pple.  of  imnifrglre  to  IMMEKGK.]     Immersed. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  114-5  lObserv.),  I  practise,  as  I  doe 
aduise.  .after  long  Inquiry  of  Things,  Immerse  in  Matter, 
to  interpose  some  Subject,  which  is  Immateriate,  or  lesse 
Materials.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  To  Rdr.  6/1  While 
I  was  so  immerse  in  the  inward  sense  and  representation  of 
things. 

Immersed  (imaust),  ///.  a.  [f.  IMMEHSE  v.  + 
-ED1.]  Dipped,  plunged,  or  sunk  in,  or  as  in,  a 
liquid.  Also_/?f. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Iniell.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  36.   553  He  does  not 
seem  to  understand  thereby,  such  a  deeply  Immersed  Soul, 
as  would  make  the  World  an  Animal,  and  a  God.     1812    , 
PLAVFAIR  .V.i/.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  181  The  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  immersed  part. 

b.   Baptized  by  immersion. 

1892  Daily  News  i  Nov.  6/6  My  question  is  whether  [he] 
is  an  immersed  believer? 
C.  Growing  wholly  under  water. 
1860  GRAY  cited  in  Worcester. 
d.  Bio!.  Sunken  or  embedded  in  a  surface. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  314  Immersed,  when  they 
(the  eyes]  are  quite  imbedded  in  the  head.     1833  SIR  W. 
HOOKER  Smith's  F.ng.  Flora  V.  I.  172  Urceolaria  cinerea 
— apothecia  immersed  solitary.     1870  J.  D.  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  159  Sinin  angnstifolimt!  . .  Fruit  shorter  than  in  S. 
latifolium,  with  more  immersed  vittae. 

t  e.  Astron.  Plunged  in  darkness,  eclipsed. 
1667  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  597  The  Light  of  the  im- 
mersed Body.     1854  MOSELEY  Astron.  xviii.  fed.  4)  85  The 
enlightened  hemisphere  now  includes  the  south  pole,  and 
the  north  is  immersed. 

ImmeTsenieut.  rare.  [f.  IMMEUSI:  v.  + 
-MENT.]  A  plunge,  a  plunging. 

1827  LVTTON  Pelham  xlix,  After  . .  various  immersements 
into  back  passages,  and  courts,  and  alleys. 

t  Imniersible  (imsusib'l),  a.1   Obs.  rare.    [f. 
L.  type  'immtrsitil-is,  (.  im-  (lM-2)  +  *mersi/>ilis. 
f.    merg-fre,  men-  to   dip,   immerse :    see   -IBLK. 
Cf.  IMMKRSABLE.]     That  cannot  sink  in  water  ;    ' 
'  that  cannot  be  drowned'  (Blonnt  G/ossoffr.  1656).    j 

1693  I.  MATHER  Cases  Consc.  (1862!  274  If  Witches  are    j 
immersible,  how  came  they  to  die  hy  drowning  in  Bohemia  ? 

Hence  f  Immersibi-lity,  incapability  of  sinking. 

1693  I.  MATHER  Cases  Const:.  11862)  274  This  pretended 
Gift  of  Immersibility  attending  Witches. 

Imme'rsible,  a.-  rare.  [f.  IMMERSE  v.  + 
-IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  immersed. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  whence  in  later  Diets,  (some  of  which 
erroneously  cite  Blount  and  Coles). 

Immersion  (ima-jjsn).  (Also  erron.  emer- 
sion.) [ad.  late  L.  immersion-em  (Arnobius),  n. 
of  action  from  immergfre  (see  IMMERGE).  Cf.  F. 
immersion  (i/jth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action 
of  immerging  or  immersing. 

1.  Dipping  or  plunging  into  water  or  other  liquid, 
and  transf.  into  other  things. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Immersion,  a  dipping,  ducking,  or  plunging 
in.    1664  POWER  Exf.  Philos.  II.  123  After  immersion  thereof 
into  the  vessel  of  Quicksilver.     1693  SOUTH  Tivth'e  Sernt.     , 
(1698)  III.  86  Holding  the  Soul  of  Man  to  be  a  Spiritual     \ 
Immaterial  substance  [they  accounted  for  its]  failures  and     i 
defects,  .from  its  Immersion  into,  and  intimate  conjunction 
with  matter.     1710  ADDISOS  Tatkr  No.  221  P  5  The  Doctor 
.  .gives  her  Two  or  Three  total  Emersions  in  the  Cold  Bath. 
1860  TYNDAI.L  Glac.  I.  xvi.  116  Being  checked  at  intervals 
by  a  bodily  immersion  in  the  softer  and  deeper  snow.     1882 
\  IN'ES  Sachs'  Hot.  876  Immersion  in  warm  or  cold  water.    [ 
1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  744/1  The  Monitor,  with  only 
twelve  feet  immersion,  could  take  any  position. 

b.  The  administration  of  Christian  baptism  by 
the  dipping  or  plunging  of  the  whole  person  in 
water:  distinguished  from  affusion  (n  aspersion. 

1629  DONNF,  80  Serm.  xxxi.  (1640!  309  In  Bapli-.me  we  are 
sunk  under  water,  and  then  raised  above  the  water,  which 
was  the  manner  of  baptizing  in  ihe  Christian  church,  by  im- 
mersion, and  not  by  aspersion,  till  of  late  times.  1751-73 
JORTIN  Eccl.Hist.  ix.  0846)  I.  165  (It)  requires  of  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  that  they  should  make  use  of  a  three-fold 
immersion  in  baptism  under  pain  of  being  deposed.  1822  J. 
FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  1 14  The  immersion  of  seven  Baptists  in 
a  pool.  1852  HOOK  C/i.  Diet,  s.v..  Immersion  is  the  mode 
of  baptizing  first  prescribed  in  our  office  of  public  baptism. 

c.  Ahh.   Reduction  of  a  metal  in  some  solvent. 
1683  PETTL-S  Fleta  Mia.  n.  ?i  There  are  other  ways  of 

Calcination  especially  of  Metals  ;  viz.  by.  .Immersion.  1606 
PHILLIPS,.  Immersion,  ..the  putting  Metals  or  Minerals, 
into  some  Corrosive,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  Cal.v. 
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d.  Ceramics.  The  application  of  the  glaze  to 
pottery  by  dipping  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  the 
glaze-cream. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.  Absorption  in  some  condition, 
action,  interest,  etc. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  To  Rdr.  7/1  Others,  whom 
sensuall  immersion  or  the  deadnesse  of  Melancholy  have 
more  deeply  seiz'd  upon.  1722  WOLLASTON  ReHg.  A'.//,  ix. 
21  }  Immersion  in  vice  and  ignorance.  1840  AI.ISONJ  /.'/o-.'/r 
(1849-50)  VIII.  Iv.  564  Austria  was  about  to  take  advantage 
of  his  immersion  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

3.  Astron.  The  disappearance  of  a  celestial  body 
behind  another  or  in  its  shadow,  as  in  an  ocuilta- 
tion  or  eclipse  :  opp.  to  emersion. 

1690  LEYBouRNCwry.  Math.  818  The  greatest  ..  Immersion 
of  the  Moon  into  the  Shadow  does  not  then  happen.  1706 
PHILLIPS  i  ed.  Kersey),  The  Immersion  of  a  Star  (in  Astron.  \ 
is  when  it  approaches  so  near  the  Sun,  as  to  lie  hid  in  its 
Beams.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime  Surv.  v.  in  If  it 
is  the  apparent  Time  of  an  Immersion,  or  Emersion,  that  is 
observed.  1808  PIKE  Sources  A/ississ.  n.  (1810)  131,  I  ob- 
served two  immersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

4.  Microscopy.  The  introduction  of  a  liquid,  as 
water   or  oil,   between  the  object-glass   and   the 
object.  1875,  1877  [see  5]. 

5.  attrib.,  as  (sense  i)  immersion  bath,  (i  b)  im- 
mersion robe,  (4)  immersion  jluid,  lens,  objective, 
paraboloid,  system. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Immersion-lens,  an  achromatic 
objective  for  the  microscope,  which  is  used  with  a  drop  of 
water  between  the  front  lens  and  the  glass  cover  of  the 
object  examined,  to  prevent  the  extreme  refraction  of  the 
luminous  pencils  if  air  is  present.  1877  Athcngum  3  Nov. 


being  speci  . 

H.  GARDENER  Unoff.  Patriot  28  As  he  arose  from  the  water 
his  face  was  radiant,  and  when  he  had  removed  his  immer- 
sion  robe,  his  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears.  1897  ALLBUTT 
Syst.  Med.  III.  60  Where  external  treatment  is  carried  out 
..by  simple  hot  immersion  baths. 

Immersionism  (ims-jjsniz'm).  [f.  IMMEBSION 
+  -ISM.]  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  immersion  in 
baptism. 

1845  J.  A.  JAMES  in  Ess.  Chr.  Vnion  iv.  166  Independency, 
Immersionism  or  Methodism.     1884  Ch.  Times  413/1  The 
Baptistic  craze  of  immersionism. 

So  Imme'rsionist,  one  who  advocates  or  prac- 
tices baptismal  immersion;  in  quot.  1880  used 
playfttlly  =  bather. 

1846  WORCESTER  (citing  HISTOS).    iSSoLuBBOCK  in  Jrnt. 
Linn.  Soc.  XV.  No.  83.  173  Leaving  the  doomed  immer- 
sionist  to  her  hard  fate.     1897  Chicago  Advance  20  May 
668  'T,  Connected  with  immersionist  churches. 

t  ImmeTsive,  a.    Obs.     [f.  L.  inimers-,  ppl.    | 
stem  of  immergere  (see  IMMEEGE)  +  -ivu.]    Charac- 
terized by  or  involving  immersion. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  143  »L.)  The  sun's  immersive  heat    ! 
doth  so  boil  the  water  in  the  cloud,,  .it  looketh  red  when  it 
falleth.     1694  SALMON  Dates'  Disf.  (1713)  448/2  You  are  to 
take  pure  Sol  ;  it  is  made  pure  by  an  immersive  Calcination.    | 

Immesh,  var.  of  ENMESH  v. 

t  Imme-thoded,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  IM-2  + 
METHOD  sb.  +  -ED12.]     Having  no  method  ;   un-    ; 
methodical. 

1653  WATERHOVSE  Apo  I.  Learti.  157  Their  sudden  thoughts, 
immethoded  discourses,  and  slovenly  sermocinations. 

Immetliodic  (iiru-b^dik,  imm-),a.  [f.  JM--  + 
MKTHODIC.]  =next. 

1858  CARI.YLE  Frcdk.  C/.  I.  i.  (1872)  I.  9  As  if  there  were 
not  in  Nature,  for  darkness,  dreariness,  immethodic  plati- 
tude, anything  comparable  to  him. 

Immethodical  (imej'p'dikal,  imm-\  a.  [f. 
IM--  +  MF.THUDICAL.]  Not  methodical;  having  no 
method  ;  unmethodical. 

1605  G.  POWEL  Refut.  Efist.  ly  Puritan  Papist  54,  1  will 
not  follow  the  Libeller  in  his  immethodicall  and  idle  Di- 
gressions. 1684  tr.  Sana's  Merc.  Comfit,  vi.  171  Although 
this  Remedy  be  accounted  .  .  Empirical,  immethodical  and 
incertain.  1708  HRARNE  Collect,  7  May  lO.  H.  S.)  II.  107 
A  very  flat  immethodical,  and  poor  leaden  Discourse.  1821 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  cj-  Nm*  Schoolm.,  My  reading  has 
been  lamentably  desultory  and  immethodical. 

Immetho-dically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -i/y2.] 
In  an  immethodical  manner;  without  method; 
unmethodically. 

1624  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (ed.  2)  9  He 
jumbles  vp  many  things  together  immethodically.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  126  He  may  both  be  led 
astray,  by  consulting  Authors  of  uncertain  Credit,  and-  .by 
immethodically  disposing  those  good  ones  he  does  look  into. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  /,.  /'.,  Garth  Wks.  III.  26  His  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodically  confused. 

Immetho-dicalness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  : 

Immethodical  quality  or  condition;  want  or  absence 
of  method  ;  unmethodicalness. 

1661  BOVLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  60  Sometimes,  too,  the 
seeming  immethodicalnesse  of  the  New  Testament,  -is  due 
to  the  inconvenient  distinction  of  chapters  and  verses  now 
in  use.  n  1690  HOPKINS  Stria,  xxi.  (R.),  Immethodicalness 
breeds  confusion. 

Immethodize    ime-fSdafe),  v.     [f.  In-" 

METHOD  +  -TZE.]  trans.  To  emancipate  from 
method  ;  to  render  unmethodical. 

1811  LAMB  Ess.  Trag.  Sliaks..  A  mighty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  immethodizcd  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

Immetrical  (ime-trikil.  imm-),  a.    [I.  IK-" 

+  MKTBICAI..]     Not  metrical  ;  nnmetrical 


IMMINENCE. 

1598  CHAPMAN  ///,/</  To  Rdr.(  French  and  Italian  . 
immctricul,  Their  many  syllables  in  harsh  collision.  1884 
SWINBURNE  in  igtA  Cent.  May  779  Cowley's  '  Jmmetrical  ' 
irregularity.  1895  Athemenm  22  June  796/1  When  the  word 
1:1-4;  the  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  line  is  absolutely  im- 
metrical. 

Hence  Imme'trically  adv..  Imme'tricalness 
1863  F.  HALL,  Sdnkhya-sdm  Pref.  12  note,  \Viih  respect  to 
the  immetricalne^s  of  the  tenth  Kdnkd.     1885  SWINBUKNK 
in  i<jtk  Cent.  Jan.  73The  right-hand  margin  of  the  line  thus 
immetrically  printed. 

tlmmew  (imiw-\  v.  Obs.  [f.  In-*  -i  ME\V  z>.] 
trans.  To  mew  or  coop  up ;  to  keep  in  restraint  or 

confinement. 

i6v  Song  in  Lloyd  Mem.  (1668)  96  (T.)  My  soul  is  free  as 
ambient  air,  Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd. 

Immigrant  (rmigrant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
immigrant-em^  pres,  pple.  of  immigrare  to  IMMI- 
GRATE, after  emigrant  (17^4".] 

A.  adj.  Immigrating. 

1805  SOLTHEY  Let.  to  C.  iy.  W.  JJ-ynn  6  Apr.  in  Lift 
^1850;  II.  323  To  let  the  immigrant  monastics  associate  to- 
gether here.  1885  E.  A.  SCHAFER  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
XXXVIII.  90  As  to  the  origin  of  these  immigrant  cells,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  have  passed  inwards 
from  the  epithelium.  1897  Daily  ±\'civs  31  Aug.  4/7  1) .ah 
[races]  are  immigrant,  and  European,  not  indigenous  to  the 
soil. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  immigrates;  a 
person  who  migrates  into  a  country  as  a  settler. 

1792  BELKSAP  Hist,  New  Hainpsk.  III.  Pref.  6  There  is 
another  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  English  dic- 
tionaries which  is  found  extremely  convenient  in  our 
discourses  on  population.  ..  The  verb  immigrate  and  the 
nouns  immigrant  and  immigration  are  used  without 
scruple  in  some  parts  of  this  volume.  Ibid,  III.  473, 
1809  KENDALL  Tra-c,  II.  Iv.  252  Immigrant  is  perhap> 
the  only  new  word,  of  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States  has  in  any  degree  demanded  the  addition 
to  the  English  language.  ^1817  T.  DWIC.HT  TJW.  A>?c 
Eng.  etc.  (1821)  II.  232  Immigrants  are  crowding  to  it  from 
New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  1876 
GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  216  The  son  of  Perseus,  a 
foreigner  and  immigrant  into  Greece. 

^  attrib.  1864  D.  A.  WELLS  Our  Jlurden  %  Strength  24  The 
immigrant  landing  depot  in  New  York  City. 

Immigrate  U'migr^t),  v.  [f.  L.  immigrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  immigrare  to  remove  or  go  into,  f. 
im~  (In-1)  +  migrare  to  MIGRATE,] 

1.  intr.  To  come  to  settle  in  a  country  (which  is 
not  one's  own)  ;  to  pass  into  a  new  habitat  or  place 
of  residence  (lit.  and^/Tf.). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Immigrate,  to  goe  dwell  in  some  place. 
1651  CHARLETON  Ephes.  $  Cimm.  Matrons  n.  (1668)  67  In 
exchanging  words,  they  exchange  spirits  :  and  immigrate 
into  the  wishes  they  utter.  1792  [see  IMMIGRANT  sb.}.  1845 
McCui.LocH  Taxation  \.  iii.  (1852)  94  If  foreign  labourers., 
be  permitted  freely  to  immigrate  into  the  country. 

2.  trans.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  as  settlers.  (Cf. 
EMIGKATE  2.) 

1896  Daily  News  13  Feb.  5/7  By  carving  out  a  new 
autonomous  district,  to  which  the  Armenians  would  be  im- 
migrated. 1898  Westm.  Caz.  14  May  2/3  The  expense  of 
immigrating  coolie  labour  from  the  East  Indies. 

Hence  I'mraigrated,  I'mmigrating///.  adjs. 

1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iii.  (1873)  100  Professor  Munk 
..  believes  that  the  Phoenicians  were  an  immigrating  race. 
1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Free.  Met.  U.  S.  541  In  Venezuelan 
Guyana,  where  immigrated  Corsicans  are  the  principal 
miners.  1885  E.  A.  SCHAFER  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  XXXVIII. 
89  The  carrying  of  fatty  particles  into  the  lacteals..hy  the 
immigrating  leucocytes. 

Immigration  (inugBf^Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  IMMIGRATE:  see  -ATION.]  The  action  of 
immigrating  ;  entrance  into  a  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  there. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Immigration,  a  going  to  dwell,  a  passing 
into.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Kng.  Poetry  Diss.  i.  (1840)  I.i8  The 
Saracens. .at  their  immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth 


. npshire  in  23  ye — -,  _. 

/  'feiv  Soil  U.  S.  262  note,  There  is  a  large  party  in  the  state 
who  abhor  and  discourage  immigration.  1858  GLADSTONE 
Homer  I.  284  Successive  immigration*  of  bodies  of  refugees. 

Immigrator  (rmigr^ta.!).  rare,  [ngent-n.  in 
L.  furm  from  IMMIGRATE.]  One  who  immigrates; 
an  immigrant. 

1836  LYTTON  Athens  (1837)  I.  98  If  no  Egyptian  Hiero- 
phant  accompanied  the  immi^iat.  r ;, 

Immigratory  (i'migw'ttri,  -Atarr,  <?•  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.,  after  migratory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
immigration. 

1897  Naturalist  Jan.  13  The  season  has  been  marked  by 
two  very  pronounced  movements  [of  birds].  The  first  of 
them,  probably  both  immigraiory  and  emigratory,  during 
the  fir^t  week  in  September. 

t  Immi'ud,   inmrnd,    v.    Obs.     [f.   l 
+  MIND  sit.]     trans.  To  put  in  mind,  to  remind. 

1647  M.  HL-PSON  Dn>.  Ri^ht  Gtrst.  n.  x.  146  To  immind 
man  of  his  owne  infirmity.  1657  TRAPI-  Comm.  Ezra  vi  IQ 
To  inmind  them  of  that  signal  mercy.  1660  S.  PlSHBB 
Rustiiks  Aiann  Wks.  (1679'  477  The  Bible,  which  doth  .. 
immind  men,  that  forget  them  to  mind  the  Light  and  Spirit. 

Imminence  (i-minens).  [ad.  lale  L,  immi- 
nentia,  f.  imn-.incni-  :  see  IMMINENT  and  -XKGE.] 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  imminent  or 
impending. 

1655  FCLLFR  Ck.  Hist.  in.  i.  §  28  Rufus..on  the  imminence 
of  any  danger  or  distress  ..  promised  them  the  releasing  of 


IMMINENCY. 

their  taxes.      1782  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1783)  56/2    I 
The  imminence  of  the  danger.     1850  MKRIVALK  Rom.  Emp. 
(18521  II.  6  The  apparent  imminence  of  intestine  war. 

2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  impending  evil  or 

peril. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.   fy  Cr.  v,  x.  13,  I  ..  dare  all  imminence 
that  gods  and  men  Addresse  their  dangers  in.     iS&zQttains 
Hie  morbid  imminences  of  this  age  are 
few. 

Immineucy  i'minensi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  imminent;  immi- 
nent character. 

1665  R.  B.  Comment  2  Tales  36  In  regard  both  of  the 
apparency  and  imminency  of  that  danger.     1806  A>:>. 
224  Until  the  precise  extent  and  imminency  of  the  danger 
should  be  ascertained.     1871   MACLHI  F  Mew.  P.itmos  i.  15 
This  predicted  imminency  of  the  Advent. 

Imminent  (i'minent),  a.  Also  6-8  erron. 
imineut,  eminent  (see  EMINENT  6).  [ad.  L. 
imminens,  -cnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  imminere  to  pro- 
ject or  lean  over,  overhang,  impend,  be  near,  f. 
im-  (IM-  ')  +  -minere,  as  in  emiriere  :  cf.  EMINENT. 
Cf.  F.  imminent  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L  Of  an  event,  etc.  '.almost  always  of  evil  or 
danger) :  Impending  threateningly,  hanging  over 
one's  head  ;  ready  to  befall  or  overtake  one ;  close 
at  hand  in  its  incidence ;  coming  on  shortly. 

1518  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  L  115  Fear,  .being 
so  imminent  and  lately  felt.  1555  EDEN  Decades  103  Pre- 
seruation  from  so  many  imminent  perels.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen. 
lff,  v.  ill.  19  You  haue  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 
1604  —  Otk.  i.  iii.  136  Haire-breadth  scapes  \'  th'  imminent 
deadly  breach,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  3  Pre- 
saging their  intended  and  imminent  destruction.  1769 
ROBERTSON  Chas.  ^(1813^  III.  vii.  26  To  oppose,  first  of  all, 
the  nearest  and  most  imminent  danger.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xviii.  27  Invasion  was  imminent.  1883  C.  J. 
WILLS  Mod.  Persia  330  In  an  Austrian  lottery,  .a  drawing 
was  imminent. 

f2.  Remaining  fixed  or  intent  (upon  something). 
Obs.  [L.  imminere  in  sense  *to  be  intent  upon  '.] 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  65  Their  eyes  ever  imminent 
upon  worldly  matters. 

3.  In  literal  sense  :  Projecting  or  leaning  forward ; 
overhanging. 

1727  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comp.  27  Eminent^  famous. 
Itninent,  over  head.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnis. 
(1872)  I.  38  Heights  began  to  rise  imminent  above  our  way. 

f4.  Confused  with  IMMANENT.  Obs. 

1605  VICKSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  iv.  (1628)  io8This..requireth 
an  imminent  reason  to  be  sought  for.     1644  HUNTON  V'ind. 
Treat.  Monarchy  v.  40  Now  Legislation  is  an  imminent 
Act,  consisting  in  a  meer  expression  of  an  Authoritative 
Will.     1677  GILPIN  Demonol.  118671  24  Our  present  formed 
thoughts,  the  immediate  and  imminent  acts  of  the  mind. 
1856  DOVE  Log-ic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  2.  272  The  moral  law  of 
the  conscience  is  the  most  ..  imminent  of  all  that  can  be 
called  Knowledge. 

f  5.  Confused  with  EMINENT  a.  Obs. 

1642  J.  VICARS  God  in  Mount  15  Some  imminent  Scots. 
Imminently  (i'minentli),   adv.      (Also    6-7 

crron.  emi-  :  see  EMINENTLY  5.)  [f.  prec.  +-LY'^.] 
In  an  imminent  manner;  impendingly;  threaten- 
ingly. 

1548  HALL  Cbvw.,  Edw.  JV  219  The  evill  fate  and 
destenie  of  her  husbande,  whiche  eminently  [1568  GRAFTON 
706  iminentlye]  before  her  lyes,  she  sawe  to  approche,  1646- 
1670  [see  EMINENTLY  5].  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  18*42 
II.  154  [He]  did  ..  shake  the  whole  foundation  of  British 
authority,  and  imminently  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
British  nation  in  India.  1898  Daily  News  10  Sept.  5/3  The 
left  attack  . .  was,  I  think,  never  imminently  dangerous. 

I  in  in  ingle  (imi'ng'l,  imm-),  v.  [f.  IM-1  + 
MINGLE  v.J  trans.  To  mix  or  blend  intimately; 
to  mingle,  intermingle. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  199  (R.)  Let  earth  with  fire  imingled 
be.     1649  EVELYN  Liberty  tf  Sen1,  v.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  33 
Crimes  so  easily  immingle  themselves.      1726*46  THOMSON 
Summer  551   Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 
1848  CLOUGH  Bothiev.  28  Themselves,  .accepted  into  it.im- 
mingled,  as  truly  Part  of  it  as  are  the  kme  in  the  field. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.}. 

1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  in.  9  Where,  upon  Apen- 
nine  slope,  with  the  chestnut  the  oak-trees  immingle. 

Hence  Immi'ngling  vbl.  sb. 

1855  PUSEY  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  1.114  He  isdivlded 
indivisibly  in  all,  on  account  of  the  immingling  (Spfu^fcr). 

t  Immi  iiish,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enmenuse, 
emenische.  [ME.  enmenuse^.  QY.enmenuisier, 
emmenuisser^  repr.  L.  type  *inminutidrt  (see 
AMEXUSE),  refashioned  as  emenish,  and  ultimately 
(after  L.  imminutrt]  as  imminish.  Cf.  AMINISH, 
DIMINISH,  MINISH.] 

a.  trans.  To  diminish;    to   belittle;     b.  intr. 
To  become  less,  decrease. 

14. .  Li/,'  Alexander  (MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17  If.  32^  (Halliw.) 
And  his  gudnesse  be  nathynge  enmenuste  therby.  ffritt, 
If.  48  Macedoyne  salle  waxe  ay  lesse  and  lesse,  and  emenische 
day  bi  day.  1562  COOPER  An&u.  Priv.  ,/lAw«r (Parker  Soc.) 
163  So  to  imminish  and  debase  the  weight  of  Christ's  Com- 
mandments. >5^5~73  —  Thesaurus^  Leuare  aulkoritatem^ 
.  .to  imminish. 

t  I'mminute,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imminfit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  itnmintiZre  to  lessen,  f.  im-  (III-  *  + 

minncre  to  lessen.]     Diminished,  lessened. 

ai68t  WHARTON  Eclipses  Wks.  (1683)  106  In  those  Eclipses 
..we  suffer  by  reason  of  the  Immmute  Influence  of  the 
Sun  toward  us. 
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t  Immintrtion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  j/tiwitiiition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  imminuerc  :  see  prec.]  Diminu- 
tion, lessening,  decrease. 

1590  BARKOUGH  Mcth.  rhysick  v.  iv.  (1639^  269  This., 
sodaine  and  often  imminutipn  of  the  tumour.  1657  J. 
COSIN  Canon  Script,  ii.  14  Without  any  Addition,  Imminu- 
tion,  or  Alteration.  1788  U'ari-nrfons  Div.  Legat.  \.  ii. 
Note  H.,Wks.  III.  205  Where  is  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Sj.ru. 
cer's  gradual  declension  or  imminution  of  the  Tru^ 

Immira'culous,  a.  nom-e-wd.  [i.  IM- -  + 
MIRACULOUS.]  Non-miraculous. 

1880  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Lift  Christ  xii.  (1881)  200  These. . 
records  of  so-called  miraculous  events— so  finely  natural 
and  iramiraculous  in  tone. 

tlmmi're,  v.   Obs.    Also  7  en-,    [f.  Isi-1  + 

MIKE  sl>.]     trans.  To  immerse  in  mire;  also  _/?£-. 

1611  FLORIO,  I  mint  are,  to  enmud,  to  enbog,  to  enmire. 
1652  URQL'IIART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  280  Most  of  them  do 
immire  their  spirits  into  worldly  projects. 

Inimiscibility  (imisibiilti),  [f.  next  +  -ITY  : 
cf.  F.  immiscibilitt  (Litlre).]  The  quality  of 
being  immiscible  ;  incapacity  of  mixing. 

1807  Edin.  Re?'-  X.  145  He  has  investigated  . .  the  causes 
of  this  immiscibility.  1881  Athensrnm  6  Aug.  165/2  Equally 
typical  was  his  [Lander's]  immiscibility.  '  The  worst  of  John 
Bull ',  once  said  a  famous  American, '  is  that  he  won't  mix  '. 

Immiscible  (imi-slb'l),  a.  [f.  IM-^  +  Mis- 
CIBLE.  Cf.  F.  immiscible  (Littre,  who  cites  a 
L.  immiscibilis  from  Quicherat).]  That  cannot 
be  mixed  ;  incapable  of  mixture. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xxvi.  336  Wismuth . .  of  a    ) 
brittle  immiscible  earth.     1751  Phil.    Trans.   XLVII.  258 
A  blackish  liquid. -absolutely  immiscible  with  water.     1853 
CHALMERS  Const.  Man  (1835)  II,  vii.  30  Like  water  and  oil,    j 
they  are  immiscible. 

Hence  Immi  scibly  adv.,  without  capability  of 
mixture. 

1884  H.  D.  TRAILL  New  Liitian  116,  I  would  that  the 
hosts  of  darkness  were  thus  immiscibly  divided  from  the 
army  of  light. 

f  Immi'serable,  a.  Obs,  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  im- 
miserabilis  unpitied,  f.  im-  (lit-51)  +  miserdbilis 
MISERABLE.]  '  Whom  none  pittieth '  (Cockeram, 
1623). 

tlmmi'SS,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  immise.  [f.  L. 
imrniss-,  ppl.  stem  of  immittZrc  to  IMMIT.  With 
immise  cf.  premise.]  trans.  =  IMMIT. 

1647  J.  HALL  Poems  n.  100  Whether  the  Sun  will  er'e 
immise  Light  to  mine  eyes.  1669  GALE  Crt.  (.ten  tiles  i.  in. 
iii.  46  A  Splendour,  .immissed  into  that  dark  Mater. 

Immission(imi-pn,imm-).  Now  rare.  [ad.L. 
immission-em%  n.  of  action  f.  immittere  to  IMMIT. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  immission]  The  action  of  immitting; 
insertion,  injection,  admission,  introduction.  The 
opposite  of  emission. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Ufa*  vin.  102  The  strife  therof 
['how  the  sight  is  made']  as  yet  is  vnder  Judgement,  as 
touchyng  emission,  and  immission.  1612  DRAYTON/WV-O/& 
x.  Notes  165  The  Northwinde  (much  accounted  of  among 
builders,  .for  immission  of  pure  ayre\  1651  JER.  TAYLOR 
Serin,  fur  yean,  xxii.  281  God  does  not  give  immissions 
and  miracles  from  heaven  to  no  purpose.  1713  DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol.  5  note^  After  such  frequent  Compressures,  and 
immission  of  fresh  Air.  1856  MASSON  Rs$.>  Wordsw.  349 
The.  .theory  of.  .alternate  immission  and  withdrawal  of 
power,  as  regulating  the  progress  of  the  universe. 

b.  spec,  in  Eucharistic  use  :   =COMMIXTION  6. 

1846  MASKELL  Anc.  Liturgy  115  note,  The  mystical  inten- 
tion of  the  Immission  into  the  Cup.     1877  J.  L).  CHAMBERS 
Dir.  Worship  378  The  Solemn  Immission  into  the  Chalice 
of  one  Portion  or  of  one  Hostia.     Ibid.  386. 
C.  That  which  is  immitted. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  146  Immyssyons  of  the 
ennemy,  that  be  euyll  suggestyons.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
E.vemp.  Pref.  ^32  Faith  is  presented  to  be  an  infused  grace, 
an  immission  from  God. 

t  Immi'Stion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
immisce-re  to  mix  intimately  :  see  IMMISCIBLE  and 
-ION.]  Intimate  mixture  or  mingling. 

&&  tt,  Porto? f  Nat.  Magic*,  xv.  272  By  continual  solution 
and  immistion,  so  to  distil  them  [etc.]. 

I  ill  mi  t  imi-t),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
immittere  to  send  in,  introduce,  etc.,  f.  im-  (lM-1) 
+  mittere  to  send.]  trans.  To  put  in,  insert, 
inject,  infuse;  to  let  in,  admit,  introduce  (things 
material  or  immaterial)  :  the  opposite  of  emit. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  24  The  . .  heades  [of  the  ribs] 
are  immitted  into  the  bodyes  of  the  Vertebres.  1652  GAULE 
Magastrom.  20  It  was  his  dream  (divinely  immitted}.  1669 
BOYLE  Conin.  New  Exp.  11.  (1682)  141  The  Air  being 
imnutted.  1705  GREENHU.L  Art  of  Embalming  273  This 
Balsamic  Liquor  thus  Clyster  wise  immitted  into  the  Intestins. 
1834  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Election  (1836)  Pref.  18  It 
[new  doctrine]  has,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  been  immitted  or 
let  in  or  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

Immitigable  (imi'tigab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  im- 
mitigdbilis,  f.  im-  (lM-2)  +  mitigabilis  MITIGABLE.] 
That  cannot  be  mitigated,  softened,  or  appeased  ; 
implacable  ;  not  to  be  toned  down. 

1576  FLEMING  Panfpl,  Epist.  19  What  cause  was  there. . 
that  the  malice  of  my  minde  should  be  immitigable?  17.. 
HARRIS  (].\  Did  she  mitigate  these  immitigable,  these  iron- 
hearted  men?  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xvn.  He.. on  his 
flesh  . .  inflicts  Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
1831  THI-.L\\VM-;Y  Ad~>.  i  'OH tiger  Son  III.  138  For  four  or 
five  days  and  nights  the  pain  was  immitigable.  1887  SWIN- 
BURNE Stud.  Prose  <y  Poetry(\%qti  188  The  principle  or  the 
impulse  of  universal  uiul  immitigable  charity. 


IMMOBILE. 

Hence  Immi'tiga'bly  adv.,  in  an  immitigable 
manner  or  degree. 

1824  ll'estm.  A'*v.  I.  437  The  most  unavoidably  and  im- 
mitigably  painful  incidents  of  life.  1831  H  r.  MARTINEAU 
Each  .y  A H  vii.  104  Mr.  Bland  looked  as  imntitigably 
solemn  as  ever.  1854  X.  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Xctc-Kks,  II.  308 
Much  that  is  most  valuable  must  be  immitigably  rejected. 

Inimix  i,imi-ks),  v.  Now  rare.  [The  pa.  pple. 
immixt  is  found  in  151!!  c. ;  also  a  vb.  IMMIXT; 
both  from  L.  immi.xt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  immiscin-. 
The  present  stem  immix  was  of  later  appearance, 
and  due  to  the  analysis  of  immix-t  as  a  pa.  pple. 
of  Eng.  formation,  implying  a  present  of  this 
form.  Cf.  COMMIX,  ADMIX,  which  had  a  like 
origin.]  trans.  To  mix  in  (with  something  else) ; 
to  mix  intimately,  mix  up,  commingle. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  295  The  peple-.kepe  the 
maneres  and  consuetudes  of  Frenche  men,  to  whom  thei 
were  immixte.  1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  I.  113 
We  immixed  such  things  and  reasons  as  might  serve.  1563- 
87  FOXE  A .  ff  M.  ii  596}  58/1  The  boie  immixed  the  eucharist, 
and  dropt  it  in  softlie  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  man.  1596 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  tv.  iii.  47  Amongst  her  teares  immixine 
prayers  meeke.  1671  MII.TON  X  am  son  1657  Samson  with 
these  immixt,  inevitably  Pulled  down  the  same  destruction 
on  himself.  1991  BURNS  Elegy  Miss  Burnet  iv,  Ye  heathy 
wastes  immix  d  with  reedy  fens.  1882  F.  W.  MYERS 
Renewal  of  Youth  205  How  oft  shall  evening's  slant  and 
crimson  fire  Immix  the  earthly  and  divine  desire  ! 

b,  refl.  To  involve,  or  '  mix  oneself  up'  (in  or 
with  something). 

1593  R.  BARNES  Parthenophil  xxxiii.  in  Arb.  Garner  V. 
357  Lest  my  better  part  To  milder  objects  should  itself 
immix.  1671  True  Nonconf.  124  Immixmg  themselves  by 
privilege  in  secular  Courts  and  affaires.  1748  J.  GEDDES 
Compos.  Atttients  244  Having,  .immixed  himself  with  the 
real  TO  or. 

c.  intr,  (for  refl.}. 

1681  No  Protestant-Plot  9  Many  others  . .  immix  with 
them,  and  cooperate  to  promote  their  designs. 

Hence  Immi'xed  ///.  a.,  mixed  up,  commingled. 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic  Bo  Millet  and  lentil,  and  a  thousand 
grains,  As  many  and  as  immixed  as  Psyche  slipped  Through 
her  sad  fingers.  1858  —  The  Age  199  Nor  host  immixed 
that  by  Propontic  wave  Its  ranks  deployed. 

t  Immrxable,  «•  Obs.  [f.  IM--  +  MIXABLE.] 
Incapable  of  being  mixed  ;  immiscible. 

1641  WILKINS  Math.  Mngick  n.  iv.  (1648)  175  Fill  it  with 
such  liquors  as  may  be  clear  of  the  same  colour,  immixable. 

t  Immixt,  immixed(imrkst),  a.  Obs.  [orig. 

ad.  L.  immixl-ust  f.  im-  (lM-a)  +  ;/»'.v/«j  MIXED.] 
Not  mixed,  unmingled,  pure,  simple. 

i6ai  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith  in  Death  (1627)  101  The  soule 
is. .elder  and  more  excellent  sister  to  the  body  immixt  and 
separable.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trai'.  ied.  2)  339  They 
[the  Chinese)  are  the  most  ancient  and  immixt  people  in  the 
Universe,  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  xi.  i.  §  2  The  divine 
nature  or  Godhead  is  simple,  pure,  and  immixt.  1659  EVELYN 
Let.  to  Boyle  3  Sept.  in  B.'s  ll'ks.  (1772)  VI.  291  To  assure 
you  . .  how  pure  and  immixed  the  design  is  from  any  other 
than  the  public  interest. 

Hence  t  Immi'xtness,  -edness. 

1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm.  Angells  125  Sincerity  is  im- 
mixednesse,  and  rightnesse  of  ends. 

t  Immi'xt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  immixt-t 
ppl.  stem  Qfimmiscere  :  see  IMMIX.  Cf.  the  parallel 
early  vbs.  admixt^  commixtJ}  trans.  =  IMMIX. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  13  Take  some  versus  of  that 
nowble.  .poete  called  Homerus,  and  adde  or  immixte  theym 
unto  his  werkes.  1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll  I,  IV.  89  Im- 
myxting..your  certificates  and  communications  with  drede 
of  raysing  of  the  Kinges  armye. 

t  Immi'xtion.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  immixion. 
[f.  L.  immixt' t  ppl.  stem  of  immiscere  :  see  -ION.] 
The  action  of  mixing  in. 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  181  Of  winds  which 
are  made  by  immixion  of  vapours. 

t  Imnirxture !.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-2  + MIX- 
TURE, after  IMMIXT  a.]  The  condition  of  being  un- 
mixed ;  freedom  from  mixture;  purity,  simplicity. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  xlv.  §  3.  190  That 
wherein  our  love  is  the  most  defective,  which  is  simplicity 
and  immixture. 

Immixture 2  (imi'kstitti).  [f.  L.  immixt-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  immiscere  to  IMMIX  +  -URE,  as  if 
ad.  L.  *immixtftra  :  cf.  admixture^  (ommixtnre^\ 
The  action  of  immixing  or  mixing  up  ;  intimate 
mixture,  commingling  ;  the  fact  of  being  *  mixed 
up*  or  involved  (in  something\ 

1859  GULLICIC  &  TIMHS  Paint.  240  The  immixture  of  oil 
with  the  colours.  1865  J.  GROTE  Treat.  Moral  Iiieas  ii. 
(1876)  28  The  immixture  of  the  pollen  with  the  stigma. 
1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Commit*.  xxiv.dSSg1 1.  256  To  avoid  an 
immixture  in  political  strife.  1889  Sii  '?r  of 

B.\\.  166  Repenting  the  temerity  of  my  immixture  in  affairs 
so  private. 

Immobile  (irm'u'bil),  a.  Also  4  in-raobill,  5 
immobyle,  6  -il,  iramoble,  imoble.  [a.  K.  im- 
mobile (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  immobilis, 
f.  im-  t^lM--1)  +  mobilis  MOBILE.]  Incapable  of 
moving  or  of  being  moved,  immovable  (lit.  and 
fg.} ;  fixed,  stable.  Also  less  strictly :  That  docs 
not  move ;  motionless,  stationary.  (In  first  quot. 
=  IMMOVABLE  A.  3.) 

(71340  HAM  1 01  K  Prose  Tr.  n  Thou  sail  noghte  couayte  |»e 
hous  or  ohcr  thynge  mobill  or  in-mobill  of  t>i  neghtbour 
with  wrange.  1490  CAXTON  EneyJi-'s  \i\.  69  Eneas  . . 
holdyng  hys  syght  alwayes  Immobyle  aitc  anothrc  syd.' 
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than  vpon  dydo.  1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  v.  <R.),  It  is  not 
laufull  to  breke  them  [laws] :  but  they  be  ferme  and  jmmoble. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  48  Al  the  thyng  that  circuitis  this  .. 
fyrst  mobil,  is  iininobit  and  mouis  nocht.  1559  W.  CUN- 
NINGHAM Cosmogr.  Glasse  17,  I  do  imagine.. A.  D.  to  be 
the  axe  tree,  and  imoble.  1677  GALE  <_>/.  Gentiles  iv.  141 
Frequent  repeted  custome  in  .sin  renders  the  conscience., 
obdurate.. whereby  sin  becomes  necessary  and  immobile. 
1859  G.  MEREDITH  A'.  l<'merel  xxxviii,  The  fruits  hung 
immobile  on  the  boughs.  1864  Alattie,  a.  Stray  I.  200 
His  immobile  features  did  not  alarm  the  young  suitor. 

t  Immobi'litate,  z>.  06s.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
immobilitdt-t  ppl.  stem  of  immobilitare,  f.  im- 
mobilis  IMMOBILE  :  cf.  mobilitare  to  render  mov- 
able.] trans.  To  render  incapable  of  movement. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem,  Theol.  ii.  46  Adams  supernatural 
Grace  given  to  corroborat  him,  did  not  immobihtat  his  \vil 
to  evil. 

Immobility  (im^bHiti).     [a.   F.   immobiliU 

(i3-l4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  L.  immobilit&S) 
-tdttni)  n.  of  quality  f.  immobilis  IMMOBILE.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  immobile  ;  incapacity 
of  moving,  or  of  being  moved ;  fixedness,  stability ; 
motionlessness.  (lit.  and  /&"•)• 

1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg.  25  b/i  In  dyvynyte,  in  eternite, 
in  situacipn  of  immobylyte.  a  1617  BAYSE  On  Eph.  (1658) 
55  The  immobility  of  Gods  word.  1664  POWER  /.".t/. 
P kilos,  in.  153  A  Magnetical  Demonstration  of  the  Earth's 
Immobility.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  367  A  Palsy 
is  an  Immobility  of  a  Muscle  from  Relaxation.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  I.  263  Estates  for  years  are  considered 
in  law  as  chattels  real,  being  an  interest  in  real  property,  of 
which  they  have  one  quality,  immobility,  which  denominates 
them  real.  1860  W.  COLLINS  Wont.  II  kite  i.  ix.  102  There 
was  an  unnatural  immobility  in  her  face. 

b.  cotter.    =  IMMOVABLE  B.  (nonce-use). 

1873  BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1^2  Still  is  for  sale., 
that  same  chateau  With  all  its  immobilities. 

Immobilize  (im^u-bibiz),  v,  [ad.  K.  inuno- 
biliser  (1835  Dirt'  Acad.}*  f.  immobile',  cf.  mobi- 
lize^ trans.  To  render  immobile ;  to  fix  im- 
movably ;  to  keep  (a  joint  or  limb)  without  motion 
for  surgical  purposes ;  to  render  (troops)  incapable 
of  being  mobilized  ;  to  withdraw  (specie)  from 
circulation,  holding  it  against  bank-notes. 

1871  Daily  News  4  Jan.,  To  oblige  the  enemy  to  immobi- 
lize around  us  considerable  forces.  1872  Contcinp.  Rev, 
XX.  581  [It]  puts  an  end  to  the  idea  of  future  progress  by 
immobilizing  the  organization  of  the  present.  1879  St. 
George's  ffosf.  Rep.  IX.  769  The  patient.. had  his  limb 
placed  upon  a  cushion  without  being  immobilised.  1892 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  Dec.  6/3  The  Italian  ecus,  being  immo- 
bilized in  the  State  and  in  the  Latin  Union  treasuries. 
1898  M,  P.  SHIEL  Yellow  Danger  131  The  whole  Allied 
navy. .had  been  almost  immobilised  for  lack  of  steam-fuel. 

Hence  Immobiliza  tioii,  the  action  or  process  of 
immobilizing ;  concr.  specie  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. 

i88z  Quain's  Meet.  Diet,  780/1  Immobilization  [of  a  dis- 
eased joint]  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary. 
1894  Daily  Nevus  28  July  7/4  The  immobilisation  of  the 
Italian  banks  will  be  distributed  as  follows  :  To  the  Bank 
of  Italy  about  400  million  francs  [etc.]. 

Immoble,  obs.  var.  of  IMMOBILE. 

t  Zmmo'delize,  v>  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-1  + 
MODELIZE.]  trans.  To  model,  mould,  fashion. 

1649  J.  ELUSTONI;  tr.  Bekmens  Ep.  vi.  §  37  The  formed 
or  immodellized  Science.  Ibid.  vti.  §  9  The  pride  of  the 
Devill.  .hath  so  imprinted  and  immodellized  it  selfe  on  the 
Image  of  man. 

t  Immo'deracy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMMODERATE  ; 
see  -ACT.]  Immoderatenessj  want  of  moderation, 
excess. 

1682  SIR  T.  _BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  n.  §  i  The  strength  of 
delight  is  in  its  seldomness.  .Mediocrity  is  its  Life  and 
immoderacy  its  Confusion.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  \\.\\. 
195  All  Verdure  by  the  immoderacy  of  the  Season  is 
parch'd  and  burnt. 

t  Immoderancy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
immodcrCintia,  f.  im-  (IM-2;  +  moderdnt-em,  pres. 
pple.  of  moderdrl  to  MODERATE, J  =  prec. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  ii.  7  He  by  a  decolla- 
tion of  all  hope  annihilated  his  [God's]  mercy,  this  by  an 
immoderancy  thereof  destroyed  his  justice. 

Immoderate  (im^'derA),  a.  Also  5  in-. 
[ad.  L.  immoderdt-us  unbounded,  unrestrained, 
excessive,  f.  im-  (IM-2)  +  moderatus  MODEUATE.] 

1.  Not  moderate;  exceeding  usual  or  proper 
limits ;  excessive?  extravagant,  too  great. 

1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xin.  xxvi.  (1495)  460  In- 
moderate  heete  greuyth  fysshe.  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe 
''539'  48a,  Immoderate  slepe  maketh  the  body  apt  vnto 
palsies.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  Eng.  471  By  reason  of 
these  immoderate  expenses  he  became  so  bare,  that  [etc.] 
1712  BUDCELL  Sped.  No.  277  r  14  Her  Necklace  was  of  an 
immoderate  length.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  xxi.  IV. 
576  His  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate  clan. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Wanting  in  moderation  ;  going 
beyond  reasonable  bounds  in  action  or  opinion ; 
extreme. 

c  1450  LVDG.  Secrees  939  In  his  departyng  whoo  is  inmo- 
derat,  This  to  seyn  whoo  is  nat  mesurable  In  his  Rychesse 
but  disordinat,  Is  Callyd  prodigus.  1638  F.  JUSTUS  Paint, 
of  Ancients  279  Pindarus  was  immoderate  in  the  ornaments 
of  his  poesie.  1791  BURKE  Th,  French  A_ff.  Wks.  VII.  45  The 
..government,  .which  the  immoderate  republicans  began  so 
very  lately  to  introduce  into  Holland.  1890  Daily  News 
12  Dec.  3/3  Mr.  Labouchere.  .said.  .He  was  not  a  moderate 
but  an  immoderate  Liberal. 


1 2.  Unrestrained  in  feeling,  passions,  or  conduct ; 
intemperate.  Obs.  (c\c.  as  implied  in  i). 

1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  B  iij,  A  man  wrothe  is  so 
iiiunuderat  that  he  knowitli  not  what  he  sayth.  1567 
MAPLET  Gr.  forest  Pref.,  1  therefore  desire  a  Reader  not 
learned,  but  vnskilfull :  yet  rather  learned  than  immoderate. 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  55  Those  immoderate 
courses  of  his  youth.  1659  L).  PI.LL  hnpr.  Sen  19  note, 
Alexander  was  continent,  yet  immoderate.  1696  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  5),  Immoderate^  observing  no  measure,  intemperate 
beyond  excess. 

f  3.  Without  limits,  boundless  ;  very  great,  rare. 

(1480  Sf.  Ursula  (Roxb.)  Avij,  To  be  theyr  guides  he 
sent  his  aungels  bryght  Athwart  them  to  hauven  thrugh 
his  immoderate  myght.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  u.  745 
An  heav'nly  Maid  walks  in.  . .  Immod'rate  Grace  Spoke 
things  far  more  than  Human  in  her  Face. 

Immoderately  (imp-der^tli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY^.j  In  an  immoderate  manner  or  degree  ; 
beyond  just  or  reasonable  limits;  excessively,  in 
excess,  extravagantly,  too  much. 

1483  Monk  of  E-uesham  i.  (Arb.)  20  Why  he  sorowde  and 
wepte  so  imoderately.  1520  MORE  Sufpl.  Soulys  \Vks. 
336/2  His  goodes  yl  he  hath  immoderatelye  gathered  and 
gredily  kept  together.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i,  240  The 
men.  .died,  -by  eating  immoderately  thereof.  1712  STEELE 
Spect.  No.  296  F  7  The  Ladies.  .laugh  immoderately  all 
the  Time.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  2$6  His  arms  and  legs 
were  immoderately  long. 

Immoderateness    (imp-derAnes).      [f.    as 

prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
immoderate  ;  want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

1579  TWVNE  Phisicke  agst.  Fort.  n.  xliii.  62  a,  Vnmea- 
surablenesse  and  immoderatnesse  is  to  be  eschewed.  1681 
H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  81  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
Immoderateness  or  Extravagancy  in  this  my  zeal.  1714  tr. 
T.  a  Kempis"  Chr.  Exerc.  iv.  xvi.  254  This  may  be  either 
by  Immoderateness  or  indiscretion. 

Immoderation  (impder^-Jan).  [a.  F.  im- 
moderation (i5th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  immoderation-em,  f. 
im-  (!«•-)  +  moderatio  MODERATION.]  The  oppo- 
site of  moderation  ;  im  moderateness,  excess. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafi.  2  E  j  b,  In  competent  and 
commoderacyon  of  smal  conduites  lyeth  and  consisteth  the 
helth.  And.  .in  vncompetence  and  nnmoderacyon  in  them 
the  dysease.  1640  BP.  HALL  Chr.  Afoder.  (ed.  Ward)  6/1 
Immoderation  in  drinking.  1650  YENNING  New  Command 
Renewed  Pref.,  Who  would  undertake  to  moderate  the 
extreme  immoderation  of  our  day-s?  1737  BKADLEY  Fans. 
Diet.  s.v.  Balm  of  Paracelsus,  It .  .cures. .the  Immodera- 
tion of  the  Menses.  1875  MANNING  ^fission  H.  Ghost  viiu 
221  Many  who  have  begun  by  some  small  immoderation  . . 
have  ended,  .in  a  bondage  of  habitual  excess. 
fb.  pL  Excesses;  immoderate  or  intemperate  acts. 

1614  BP.  HALL  Heaven  vpon  Earth  §  18  All  immodera- 
tions are  enemies,  as  to  health,  so  to  peace.  1679  PULLER 
Moder,  Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  320  Those  who  are  for  parity  in 
the  Church  have  great  disparities,  and  very  dispropor- 
tionate measures  in  their  own  immoderations. 

Immodest  (imp-dest),  a.  [ad.  L.  immodest-us, 
f.  im-  (lM-2)  +  modestus  MODEST.  Cf.  F.  im- 
modeste  (1549  R.  Estienne).]  Not  modest,  void  of 
modesty. 

1.  Void  of  modesty  in  self-assertion  or  preten- 
sion ;  arrogant,  forward,  impudent. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  92/43  Immodest,  immodest  us.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  F/,  iv.  i.  126  With  this  immodest  clamorous 
outrage.  1635-56  COWLEY  Davideis  i.  Notes  F  3,  I  hope 
this  kind  of  Boast,  .will  not  seem  immodest.  1673  WILKINS 
Nat.  Relig.  i.  vii.  88  This  were  to  subvert  the  credit  of  all 
history ;  which  is  so  immodest  a  thing  as  any  sober  man 
would  be  ashamed  of.  1771  N.  NICHOLLS  in  Corr.  iv.  Gray 
(1843)  133  If  you  think  this  an  immodest  request,  you  may 
do  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  you  please. 

2.  Wanting  a  due  sense  of  decorum  or  decency  ; 
improper,  indelicate,  indecent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  37  A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest 
toy.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  iv.  iv.  70  To  gaine  the  Lan- 
guage, 'Tis  needfull,  that  the  most  immodest  word  Be 
look'd  vpon,  and  learn'd.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  196 
Tis  so  made  to  open,  that  as  they  goe  along,  the  least  aire 
gives  all  to  all  mens  immodest  viewes.  1722  DE  FOE 
Kelig.  Courts/I,  i.  ii.  (1840)  63,  I  have  heard  his  father 
make  him  speak  lewd  words  and  sing  immodest  songs. 
1826  SCOTT  WoocUt.  Hi,  Whate'er  of  such  lawless  idleness 
and  immodest  folly  hath  defiled  the  land. 

Immodestly  (imfdestli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
•LY-.]  In  an  immodest  manner. 

1.  With  excessive  self-assertion  ;  arrogantly. 
1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  Apol.  A  iij,  To  surmise  that 

I  have  spoken  of  them,  either  with  passion  or  immodestlie. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  n.  123,  I  will  not  speake  injuriously  of 
your  deserts,  nor  immodestly  of  mine  owne.  1870  LOWELL 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  (1873)  138  Himself  not  immodestly 
claimed  the  civic  wreath  for  having  saved  the  lives  of 
fellow-citizens. 

2.  Improperly,  indelicately,  indecently. 

1576  WOOLTON  Chr.  Manual  L  iij  b  (T.),  He  would  have 
us  live  soberly  ;— not  wantonly,  not  immodestly,  not  in- 
continently. 1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  16  Throwing  forth 
lewd  wordes  immodestly,  a  1638  MEDE  Diatr.  259  (!'.) 
These  Corinthian  women-  .discovered  theirfaces  immodestly 
in  the  congregation.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Asph.  I.  217  She 
wears,  .her  petticoats  immodestly  scanty. 

Immodesty  (im^desti).  [ad.  L.  immodestia. 
f.  im-  (!M--)  +  modestia  MODESTY.  Cf.  t'.  im- 
modestie  (1564  J.  Thierry).]  Want  of  modesty. 

1.  Excess  of  self-assertion  or  pretension;  arro- 
gance, forwardness;  impudence. 

1605  Play  Stucley  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  161 
Count  it  not  in  me  immodesty  To  love  the  man  whom 


heaven  appointed  for  me.  1651  BAXTER  In/.  Baft.  214,  I 
thought  it  would  seem  nicer  pride  and  immodesty  in  me  to 
send  Arguments  to  you.  1681-6  J.  SCOIT  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
111.  635  To  expose  the  great  Immodesty  of  Crellius,  who. . 
will  needs  persuade  the  World,  that  by  the  Word  in  the 
Chaldce  Paraphrase  is  no  where  meant  a  Person.  1869 
RUSKIN  Q.  of  Air  §  137  It  belongs  to  all  immodesty  to  defy 
or  deny  law,  and  assert  privilege  and  license.  1893  Inde- 
pendent \N.Y.)  19  Oct.,  I  may  without  immodest >  say  [etc,]. 
tb.  In  wider  sensu :  Want  of  moderation  or 
restraint.  Obs.  rare. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotius  Low  C.  Warres  69  By  his  cruelty 
towards  Priests,  and  all  other  kinds  of  immodesty. 

2.  Want  ol  the  sense  of  decorum  or  decency ; 
impropriety,  indelicacy ;  unchastity. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vm.  (R.),  She  shames  to  think 
that  ought  within  her  face  Should  breed  th'  opinion  of  im- 
modesty. 1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (td.  2}  182  Never 
regarding  they  were  naked;  ..  I  wondred  ..  at  their  im- 
modesty. 1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  A'.  7'.,  i  /V/.  iv.  3  We 
did  too  long  live  ..  in  immodesties  ..  and  in  excess  of  wine. 
1859  TENNYSON  Enid 960  It  seem'd  an  easier  thing  At  once 
.  .to  strike  her  dead,  Than  to  cry  '  Halt ',  and  to  her  own 
bright  face  Accuse  her  uf  the  least  immodesty. 

t  Immodish.  (im^n-dif,  imm-),  a.  Obs.  nonce- 
wd.  [f.  IM--  +  MODISH.]  Not  according  to  the 
mode;  unfashionable.  Hence  •{•Zmnio'dishlya^., 
unfnshionably. 

1649 G.DANIEL  Trinarch.  ToRdr.  72  A  Band  Im-modeish, 
or,  I  wot  not  what  Small  singularity  of  Beard,  or  None. 
1690  Moral  Ess.  fy  Disc.  Pref.  2  So  immodishly  qualified. 

t  Immo'dulate,  v.  Obs.  rare-*,  [f.  L.  im* 
modulat-us  inharmonious,  f.  im-  (lM>2)  +  modit- 
Idt-tts  :  see  MODULATE.]  (See  quot.) 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Immod-ulate,  to  doe  a  thing  without  due 
proportion. 

ImniO'dulated,///  a.  rare.  [f.  IM--  +  modu- 
lated^ pa.  pple.  of  MODULATE  v.  :  cf.  prec.]  Not 
modulated  ;  without  vocal  modulation. 

1765  Patriotism  v.  in  Sch.  Satire  (1802!  318  While,  lib'ral 
of  th  immodulated  note  He  screams  thro'  all  his  dissonance 
of  throat.  1878  SYMONDS  Shelley  ii  His  voice  was.. harsh 
and  immodulated. 

t  Immoi'sture,  v.  Obs.    [f.  IM-1  +  MOISTURE.] 

trans.  To  imbue  with  moisture,  to  moisten. 

1523  SK ELTON  Garl.  Laxret  6g&O( Pliades.  .Immoysturid 
with  mislyng. 

t  Immolate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L. 
immol&t-us.  pa.  pple.  of  immolare  :  see  next.  (In 
early  examples  const,  as  pa.  pple. :  see  next,  and 
-ATE  2.^]  Sacrificed,  immolated. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1296/1  The  nyght.  .wher 
in  was  immolate  and  offered  in  sacryfyce  the  vnspotted 
lambe.  1551  GARDINER  Explic.  Cath.  Fayth  148  (R.) 
Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolate  or  only  ones.  1830  W. 
PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinai\\\.  32  Nor  were  unconsumed  The  reek- 
ing victims  immolate. 

Immolate  (rm0Wt),  v.  [f.  L.  immoldt-.  ppl. 
stem  of  immolare,  orig.  to  sprinkle  with  sacrificial 
meal  (tnola  salsa],  f.  im-  (IM-1)  +  mola  meal.  The 
pa.  pple.  seems  to  have  been  the  part  first  used  : 
cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  sacrifice,  offer  in  sacrifice;  to  kill 
as  a  victim.     (Properly,  and  now  only,  of  sacrifices 
in  which  life  is  taken.) 

1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  VII  6  b,  As  though  he  should  be 
a  dewc  sacrifice  or  an  host  immolated  for  the  . .  homicide. 
1619  H.  HUTTON  Follies  Anal.  (Percy  Soc.)  48  Pan  did  the 
first  fruites  of  his  fold  present:  ..  Ceres  did  immolate 
Autumn's  rich  prime,  and  Terra's  golden  mines.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  126  They  will  cut  themselves 
to  immolate  the  bloud  to  their  Idol.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'icw 
Nat.  V.  327  The  horrible  custom  of  immolating  the  capUvoi 
of  war  at  the  tombs  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  v.  158  Human  victims 
were  immolated  to  the  Thunderer. 

f  b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  offer  sacrifice,  to  sacrifice. 

1618  J.  HUME  Jewes  Delti'.  i.  10  They  were  wont  to  im- 
molate and  sacrifice  vnto  their  heathenish  Gods.  1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trai>.  15  In  a  certain  place  there, 
the  Marabouts  immolate  at  this  time. 

2.  transf.  andy^f.  To  give  up  to  destruction,  or 
to  severe  suffering  or  loss,  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else  ;  to  (  sacrifice '. 

1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  91  Should  I 


and  desires,  -to  their  Vanity.     1797  BURKE  iftgu  .  - 
Wks.  VIII.  278  They  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same 
shrine  the  most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions,     1874 
H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Baf>t.  v.  i.  306  The  religion  of  Christ 
never  immolates  the  Church  at  the  Shrine  of  the  priesthood. 

Hence  I'zninolated,  I'mraolating///.  adjs. 

1548  [see  i  above],  1715-20  POPB  //;W*xi.  145  In  vain 
your  immolated  bulls  are  slain.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud. 
Chr.  139  His  fjesus'l  voluntary,  .spirit,  -becomes  officiating 
priest,  and  strikes  his  own  person  with  immolating  blow. 

Immolation  (imtfl^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  immola- 
tion-tm.  n.  of  action  f.  immolare,  to  IMMOLATE.  Cf. 
F.  immolation  (i3th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  of  immolating  or  offering  in  sacri- 
fice ;  sacrificial  slaughter  of  a  victim  ;  sacrifice. 

1534  MORE  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1296/1  F;. 
sygnyfyeth  immolacion.      1552  A  BP.  HAMII 
vii.  (1884)  202  The  immolatioun  and  sacrifice  of  the 
lambe.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgritnagt  (1614)  66  Immolations, 
yea  of  their  owne  children.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  v.  viii.  246  In  the  Picture  of  the  Immolation  of  Isaac, 
or  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son.      1844   LINGARD  Anglo* 
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IMMOLATOR. 

Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  i.    31  Immolation  of  victims  to  the  gods 
of  paganism. 

b.   Applied  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

1548  RIDLEY  Answ.  Queries  touching  Mass  iii,  The 
Representation  and  Commemoration  of  Christ's  Death  and 
Passion,  said  and  done  in  the  Mass,  is  called  the  Sacrifice, 
Oblation,  or  Immolation  of  Chri.st.  16*4  GATAKER  Tran- 
subst.  5  That  immolation  of  Christ's  flesh  which  is  done  with 
the  Priest's  hands.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  i.  17  St. 
Reda  ..  held  that  the  immolation  of  this  sacrifice  was  an 
injunction  laid  upon  the  priesthood  of  His  Church  byChri>t 
Himself. 

C.  concr.  That   which   is   immolated;    a  sacri- 
ficial victim,  a  sacrifice,  an  oblation. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng-  H.  Prose  Addit.  (1612 >  339  An  Im- 
molation or  burnt  sacrifice,  offered  to  the  Infernall  Deities. 
1595  B-  BARNES  S^ir.  Strnn.  in  Farr  -$\  P.  Eliz.  I.  51  Thou 
precious  immolacion  of  mankinde  !  1651  C.  CAKTWRIGH  r 
Cert.  Relig.  i.  2^1  That  which  is  offered  and  consecrated 
by  the  Priest,  is  called  a  sacrifice, ..  a  holy  immolation. 

2.  fig.  Devotion  to  destruction  or  severe  loss  for 
the  sake  of  something  else  ;  *  sacrifice*. 

c  1690  Let.  to  Tillotson  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  II.  243 
Has  not  Mammon  been  made  a  God,  and  a  Crown  an  Idol, 
to  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Adherents  have 
sacrific'd  the  Lives  of  many  thousands  of  Men,  ..  besides 
a  vast  Treasure,  tho'  it  is  not  fit  to  be  named  after  the 
other  two  Immolations?  18*8  DISRAELI  Chas.  /,  II.  viii. 
186  Richelieu,  by  many  an  immolation,  saved  his  country 
from  intestine  wars.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Swedcnborg 
Wks.  (Bohn  I.  334  This  immolation  of  genius  and  fame  at 
the  shrine  of  conscience. 

Immolator  irnwU'taO.  [ad.  L.  immolator, 
ageut-n.  f.  imnwlare  to  IMMOLATE.]  One  who 
immolates  or  offers  in  sacrifice. 

1652  GACLE  Mtigxstrom.  303  When  the  hqste  escaped 
from  the  Immolator  ^  direfull  utnen  for  the  sacrifice  to  avoid 
the  Altar).  1660  BURNEY  Ktpfi.  £wpoi*  (1661)  2  Manasses, 
an  immolator  to  Devills.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancrcd  in.  iv,  The 
holy  race  supplied  the  victim  and  the  immolators. 

t  Immole,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  immoldre :  cf. 
F.  immoUr  (i.sth  c.).]  trans.  =  IMMOLATE  v. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  EccL  ix.  2  To  him  that  immoleth 
victimes. 

t  Immo'ment,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Arbitrary 
f.  IM-S  +  MOMENT  sb.}  Of  no  moment;  trifling. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  v.  ii.  166  Some  Lady  trifles  . .  Im- 
moment  toyes. 

t  Immo'mentary,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM-- 
+  MOMENTARY.]  =next. 

i66a  S.  FISHER  Ans^v.  Bj>.  Gauden  Wks.  (1679)  50  Out- 
ward  Observations  concerning  Meats,  Drinks,  Dayes,  Times, 
Postures,  .and  other. .  Immomentary  Formallities. 

Immomentous  (im^me-ntas),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Isi-2  4-  MOMENTOUS.]  Not  momentous;  of  no 
moment  ;  unimportant. 

1726  7  A'er's  Mem.  Pref.  i  Neither,  are  . .  his  Remarks 
im-momentous.  1805  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  236 
Our  newspapers  cease  to  assert  the  Austrian  defeat  im- 
momentous.  1898  Speaker  5  Mar.  294  The  Soul  'so  im- 
momentous '  to  Mrs.  Watson. 

t  Immo'narchize,  v.  Obs.  nonce-ivd.  [f. 
IM-*  +  MONARCHIZE.]  trans.  To  confer  monarchy 
upon  ;  to  make  into  a  monarch. 

1679  OATES  Myst.  tniq.  29  They  might  ,.  by  that  means 
absolutely  Immonarchise  themselves. 

t  Immo-nastered,  ///.  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
IM-!  +  monastcr,  early  form  of  MONASTERY  +  -ED.] 
Shut  up  in  a  monastery. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  103  Immonastred  in  Kent. 

Immoral  (inv'ral  ,  a.  (sb.  [f.  lM-2  +  MOBAl,. 
Cf.  F.  u**7Z0ra/(i8th  c.,  Raynal  .]  The  opposite 
of  moral',  not  moral. 

1.  Not  consistent  with,  or  not  conforming  to. 
moral  law  or  requirement ;  opposed  to  or  violating 
morality;  morally  evil  or  impure;  unprincipled, 
vicious,  dissolute.  (Of  persons,  things,  actions, etc.) 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  4-  Suly.  80  If  a  man  be  obliged  to 
his  will,  then,  .every  man  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing  because 
he  hath  willed  it,  then  which  there  is  nothing  can  be  more 
immoral  and  destructive  to  all  society,  a  1715  BURN  F.I 
Own  Time  I.  in.  533  A  learned  but  a  very  immoral  man. 
1736  BCTLER  Anal.  n.  Concl ,  The  same  dissolute  iminor.il 
temper  of  mind.  1841  MACAULAV  Ess.t  Comic  Dramatists 
(1887)  596  Morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this— that  what 
is  immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the 
young  and  susceptible  in  constant  connection  with  what  K 
attractive.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  humoral  co>:: 
all  contracts  founded  upon  considerations  contra  bono* 
mores,  are  void.  1860  PEARSON  in  National  Rev.  Oct.  370 
The  times  were  gross,  and  their  literature  is  often  impure, 
but  it  is  not  immoral ;  it  does  not  debauch  the  soul. 

f2.  Not  having  a  moral  nature  or  character; 
non-moral.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1761  SHERLOCK  Serin.  II.  130  (L.)  Whatever  reason  they 
[brutes]  have,  it  is.  .exercised  only  with  regard  to  their  own 
wants  and  desires,  and  this  renders  them  immoral  agents. 

B.  sb.  (nonce  ttses,  in  opposition  to  moral  ^  : 
see  quots.) 

1863  VV.  C.  DOWDING  Life  Calixius  xv.  131  To  sketch  the 
morals  (or  /;«moraLs)  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  1896  AIXGEK 
in  B'kam  hist.  Mag.  Mar.  202  It  is  thought  foolish  now  to 
point  a  moral.  At  the  same  time  what  may  becalled  an  im- 
moral, is  held,  .eminently  artiitic. 

H   nee  Immo  ralness,  immorality. 

1717  in  UAILEV  vol.  II. 

Immoralist  'im^-ralist).  [f.  prec.  +  -1ST,  after 
moralist.]  An  advocate  of  immorality,  or  oppo- 
nent of  moralitv. 
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I  1697  C.  LESLIE  Snake  in  Grass  (ed.  2)  90  Those  who  would 
\  improve  this  Principle,  .to  justifie  I m moralists.  1857  Miss 
i  Me  LOCK  Tk.  ab.  ll'om.  vii,  That  arch  /"///-moralist,  thai 
!  high-priest  of  intellectual  self-worship,  Goethe.  1880  Con- 
j  temp.  Rev.  Mar.  482  The  appeal  so  eagerly  made  by  artistic 
immoralista  to  science. 

Immorality  (imorse*liti\  [f.  as  prec.  +  -m*, 
after  morality.] 

1.  Immoral  quality,  character,  or  conduct;  vio- 
lation   of    moral    law ;    wickedness,   viciousness. 
(Now  often  used  specifically  of  sexual  impurity.) 

£1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Tkeat.  World  N  viij, 
From  thence  the  immorralitie  and  lingring  of  proces  do 
procede.  1664  H.  MORE  Mysi.  Iniq.  Apol.  533  Simply  to 
spe;tk  what  is  false  has  no  immorality  at  all  in  it.  Other- 
wise no  Man  might  dispute  or  pronounce  a  false  Axiome. 
1697  COLLIER  (title)  A  short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Piofaneness  of  the  English  Stage.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  it. 
ii  The  educated  Greeks  ..  had  no  horror  of  immorality  as 
such.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  29  The  distinction 
suciety  draws  between  immorality  in  women  and  immorality 
in  men  is  monstrous  :.  .to  assume,  as  men  often  do,  that  im- 
morality b  a  glory  to  them,  whilst  it  is  a  disgrace  to  women, 
is  absurd. 

2.  \vith  an  and  //.    An    instance  or   species  of 
this;  an  immoral  act  or  practice;  a  vice. 

a.  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  70  The  immoralities  . .  that 
thou  dost  towards  men,  in  scandalizing  them,  by  thy  sins. 
I75»-73  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.\  The  writing  of  books  or 
epistles  under  borrowed  names,  and  imposing  them  as 
genuine  upon  the  public,  is  . .  an  immorality.  1859  LANG 
IVand.  India  276  Deceit  and  falsehood  are  not  regarded  as 
immoralities  in  the  eyes  of  Asiatics.  1876  MOZLEY  Unit1. 
Scnn,  vjii.  162  Injustice  is  of  all  immoralities  not  the  one 
most  easily  condoned. 

Immo'ralize,  v.  rare.    [f.  IMMORAL  +  -IZE.] 

trans.  To  render  immoral. 

a  1754  FIELDING  Fathers  Prol.,  May  it  decrease  in  favour ; 
And  be  its  fame  immoralized  for  ever !  1898  Westtn.  Gaz. 
24  Sept.  4/2  Even  doors,  fences,  and  planks  from  the  wooden 
houses  were  torn  down  . .  to  serve  as  fuel  to  cook  for  the 
troops.  . .  Such  immoralised  people  the  Spaniards  are  when 
they  are.  .in  a  fix. 

Immorally  (im^-rali  ,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY*.]  In  an  immoral  manner. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1798  COLEBROOKE  tr.  Digest 
Hindu  Ln~v  (1801)  I.  347  Not  afraid  of  acting  immorally. 
1894  Chicago  Advance  16  Aug.,  A  perverted  mind  and  a 
depraved  will,  irrationally  and  immorally  swayed  hither 
and  thither  by  its  environment. 

t  Immora'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  immordri  to  stay  upon  or  at,  f.  im-  (lM-1)  + 
mordri  to  tarry.]  The  action  of  resting  or  dwell- 
ing upon  something. 

1640  UP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xi.  102  Stay  and  immoration 
of  the  Mind  upon  the  Object  loved.  1666  SPURSTOWE  Spir. 
Chym.  Pref.  (1668)  5  It  is  a  work  of  ..  difficulty  ..  to  make 
any  considerable  immoration,  upon  those  subjects. 

t  Immorigerous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  lM-2  +  MOUI- 
GEROUS (in  Timon,  c  1600).]  Unyielding, obstinate : 
disobedient,  rebellions ;  uncivil. 

16*3  COCKERAM,  f  minor igeroitS)  rude,  vnciuill.  1614  D. 
CAWDREY  Humilitie  Saints  Liverie  40  How  immorigerous 
and  obstinate  to  the  commands  of  God  !  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gf.  Exemf>.  \\.  ix.  122  Ungentlenesse,  and  an  immorigerous 
Spirit.  itfjSCuDWORTH  Iniell.  Syst.\.\.(»^  Immorigerous, 
Stiff,  and  Inflexible.  ijyt  STACKHOL-SE  Hist.  Bible  I. 
150  (T.  Suppl.)  Such  creatures  as  are  immorigeroui>,  we 
have  found  out  expedients  to  reclaim. 

*"  b.  catachr.  Not  refined  or  elegant,  '  rude  '. 

1647  R-  BARON  Cyprian  A  cat/,  n  We  were  as  well  content 
in  our  immorigerous  monies,  as  others  in  the  magnificent 
structures  of  our  Roy  all  Soveraigne. 

Hence  f  Immori  g-erousness,  uncomplying 
obstinacy. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  \.  ii.  64  All  degrees  of  delay 
are  degrees  of  immorigerousneftse,  ;md  unwUUngnesse, 

Immortal  (impMtal;,  a.  and  sb.  Also  4-5  in-, 
[ad.  L.  immortal-is  (in  pi.  =  the  gods),  f.  im- 
(JM--)  +  mortalis  MORTAL.  Cf.  F.  immortel  (13- 
I4th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  It.  ininiortale] 

A.  adj.     1.  Not  mortal ;  not  liable  or  subject 
to  dentil ;  deathless,  undying;  living  for  ever. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troytus  \.  103  So  aungelli  was  hyre  natyf 
beaute  l>at  lyke  a  J>yng  inmorial  semede  sche.  (1386  — 
Man  of  Law's  T.  541  Immortal  god  that  sauedest  Sus;umc 
Fro  fals  blame.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  6  All  these  were 
Mynysiris  of  god  immortal  1.  1526  TINUALE  t  Tim.  \,  17  So 
then  vnto  god  kynge  everlastvnge  immortall  invisible  and 
wyse  only  be  honoure  and  prayse  for  ever  and  ever.  1529 
MORE  Dyaloge  \.  Wks.  155/1  What  if  ye  wouMe. .  wene  that 
bestes  had  immortall  soulesasmen  haue?  1656-9  K.  HARRIS 
Parivafs  Iron  Age  <ed.  2)  59  Departed  nut  of  this  fraile 
life,  to  the  immortall  one.  1742  YOUNG  .\V.  ///.  vii.  1398 
Souls  immortal,  made  for  bliss.  1885  KISLAVSON  Biot. 
Relig.,  Etern.  Life  87  A  human  soul  might  be  immortal— in 
the  sense  of  living  on  for  ever,-— and  yet  might  never  have 
..  'eternal  life' — the  true  spiritual  life  of  fellowship  with 
God. 

b.  transf.  Pertaining  to  immortal  beings  or  im- 
mortality; heavenly,  divine, 

1535  COVERDALE  2  Esdras  ii.  45  These  be  they,  that  haue 
put  of  the  mortall  clothinge  and  put  on  the  immortall.     1606 
SHAKS.  Ant.  <V  Cl.  v.  ii.  283,  I  haue  Immortall  longi;< 
me.     1803-6  WOROSW.  Intimations  ix,  Our  Souls  have  sight 
of  that  immortal  sea  Which  brought  us  hither. 

2.  In  wider  sense  :  Not  liable  to  perish  or  decay  ; 
everlasting,  imperishable,  unfading,  incorruptible. 

1630  R.  'Johnsons  Kingd.  fy  Cotttttnu.  140  Of  the  Lawt-, 

DC   are  fundamental!  . .  ami  immortal!  .  .  <jthcr> 

are  Temporal!.     1644  MILION  Artop.   (Arb.*  45  The  race, 
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where  that  immortall  garland  is  to  be  run  for.  1752  HUME 
Pel.  Disc.  xii.  303  The  world  itself  probably  is  not  im- 
mortal. 1776  ADAM  SMITH  U'.  N.  i.  xi  in.  (18695  I.  220  The 
precious  metaU  . .  are  not  necessarily  immortal  any  more 
than  they  [the  coarse  metals]. 

b.  spec.  Of  fame,  or  of  famous  works  or  their 

authors :  Lasting  throngh  an  unlimited  succession 

of  ages ;  that  will  not  fade  from  the   memory  of 

men  ;  remembered  or  celebrated  through  all  time. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  <*  Uplondyshn.  tPercySoc.)  18  [TheyJ 

i  have  in  batayle  . .  Won  fame  immortall,  and  excellent 
honours.  1632  MILTON  L'Allegro  137  Soft  Lydian  air>, 
Married  to  immortil  verse.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Ccrcversat. 
Inlrod.  4  King  William  the  Third,  of  ever  glorious  and  im- 

I    mortal  Memory.     1756  C.  LUCAS  £u.  Waters  II.  18  As  our 

•  Immortal  Boyle  has  demonstrated,  they  are  compound 
bodies.  2840  ALISON  Europe  (1840-50*  VIII,  liv.  464  Sara- 
gossa.  .has  now.  .become  immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  1873 
HAMERTON  InUli.  Life  ix.  vi.  (1875)  331  It  was  during 

'  tedious  years  of  imprisonment  that  Bunyan  wrote  his  im- 
mortal allegory. 

t  c.  Immortal  herb  :   =  IMMORTELLE.  Obs. 

1731-7  MILLER  Card.  Diet.,  Xerantkeinum,  . .  is  vulgarly 
call'd  the  Immortal  Herb,  because  the  Flower  of  it  may  be 
kept  for  many  Years  for  it  has  rigid  Petals,  which  crackle 
as  if  they  were  Plates  of  Metal. 

3.  In  hyperbolical  use :  Lasting,  perpetual,  con- 
stant, *  undying',  '  eternal*. 

1538  STEPHEN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  III.  223  With 
immortal  thancks  for  youre  inesty  triable  goodnes  towarde 
me.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  11625)  75  The  ..  im- 
mortall hate,  that  all  good  men  beare  to  . .  such  kind  of 
crueltie.  1669  PEPVS  Diary  29  Jan.,  I  have  made  myself 
an  immortal  enemy  by  it.  1681  TEMPLE  Mem.  HI.  Wk^. 
J73:  !•  35°  An  immortal  Body  of  six  thousand  brave  English, 
which  were  by  Agreement  to  be  continually  recruited.  1696 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  s\  Immortal,  . .  abusively  said  of  tilings  that 
last  longer  than  People  would  have  them,  such  a  Woman 
has  an  immortal  Clack. 
fb.  colloq.  Superhuman,  inhuman,  excessive.  Obs. 

fr  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  208 
Then  he  besowght  ayd,  wherby,  throwgh  his  immortal 
benyfyt,  he  might  returne  safely  unto  his  owne  nobylytie. 
a  1627  HAYWARD  Four  Y.  Eliz.  (Camden)  95  A  most  im- 
mortall and  mercilesse  butcherie  did  arise. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  immortal  bting  ;  one  not  subject 
to  death.  In  //.,  esp.  as  a  title  for  the  gods  of 
classical  mythology. 

16..  WALLER  (J.),  The  Paphian  queen,  ..  Like  terror  did 
among  th'  immortals  breed,  Taught  by  her  wound  that 
goddesses  may  bleed.  1684  BUNYAN  Pitgr,  ii.  8  She  thought 
she  saw.. her  Husband  in  a  place  of  Bliss  among  many  Im- 
mortals. 1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  III.  87  Jod.)  There  was 
a  war  carried  on  against  the  Titans  of  Babylonia,  whom  he 
styles  the  Immortals.  1791  COWTKR  tti*a  xvi.  542  Under 
yon  great  city  fight  no  few  Sprung  from  Immortals,  a  1854 
H.  REED  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  vii.  (1878)  236  Man  . .  is  an  im- 
mortal, gifted  with  a  soul. 

%.  fig.  a.  In//,  a  title  for  the  royal  bodyguard 
of  ancient  Persia  (see  quot.  1838) ;  also,  for  other 
troops. 

1803  Etlin.  Rev.  II.  62  The  English  expedition  was  op- 
posed to  their  immortals,  to  troops  covered  with  trophies 
and  scars.  1823  CRABB  Techno?.  Diet.)  Immortals  (Mil.  , 
a  term  of  derision  applied  to  soldiers  who  never  see  war. 
1838  THIFLW  ALL  6V««  II.  xv.  253  A  body  of  10,000  Persian 
infantry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called  the 
Immortals,  because  their  number  was  kept  constantly  full. 
b.  A  person,  esp.  an  author,  of  enduring  fame  : 
cf.  A,  2b.  Usually  in//. 

Applied  familiarly  to  the  forty  members  of  the  French 
j    Academy  (F.  les  <jiiarante  immortels\  with  a  side  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  their  numoer  is  always  filled  up  ;  hence 
sometimes  to  the  Royal  Academicians  in  England. 

1882  FROUDE  Carlyle  I.  421  He  might  not  have  been  the 
Carlyle,  who  has  conquered  for  himself  among  the  Im- 
mortals. 

3.  That  which  is  immortal ;  immortality. 

1841  JAMES  Brigand  i,  As  if  the  immortal  within  us  were 
telling  the  mortal  of  anxieties  and  griefs,  and  dangers  ap- 
proaching. 184^  MKS.  UKOWNING  Hon se  of  Clouds  xiii,  Love 
secures  some  fairer  things,  Dowered  with  his  immortal. 

Hence  Immo'rtalism,  a  doctrine  of  or  belief  in 
immortality  j  Iramo'rtalist,  one  who  believes  in 
immortality;  I  mm  or  tain  ess  =  IMMOUTALITV  ; 
ImmoTtalship  [f.  the  sb.],  the  personality  of  an 
immortal  (used  as  a  burlesque  title). 

1796  W.  TAYLOR  in  Mwthiy  Kn:  XXI.  509  Doctrines  of 
freedom  of  the  will,  immateriali^m,  "immortal ism,  and 
theism.  121667  J !•-!<•  TAYLOR  Fnn^-r.il  Sfrm.  392  iL.)The 
inhabitants  of  I-t^r  . .  were  called  Mmmortalists,  because. . 
they  saw  this  clearly,  that  virtuous  and  good  men  do  not 
die,  but  their  souls  do  go  into  blessed  regions.  1817  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXIII.  15  Deists  and  atheists, 
immortalists  and  murtalists.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle 
etc.  (1871)  151  Then  shall  our  corruptible  flesh  put  on 
"  Immortalnes^e  and  incorruptton.  1816  G.  COLMAN  Br. 
Grins,  Fire  xliii,  Up  their  *immortalships  all  bounced. 

Immortality  (imp-itae'llti).  [ME.  a.  K.  im- 
mortality ia-i3th  c.  in  Godcf.  CompL\  ad.  L. 
immorlaliids.  f.  immortalis  IMMORTAL.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  immortal ; 
exemption  from  death  or  annihilation ;  endless  life 
or  existence  ;  eternity  ;  perpetuity. 

Conditional  immortality  :  see  CONDITIONAL  A.  i. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  \y\-a.  10  pat  i  may  get  be  state  of 
immortalite.  1432-50  tr.  Higden (Rolls1  I  5  A  Rtoryis..tlw 
memory  of  life,  .renevvenge  as  thro  immortal iu-  thynijes  like 
to  peresche.  1526  TlHDAU  i  Cor.  ,\v.  53  This  iiu-rull  must 
put  on  immortalite.  1529  MOKE  Dyalog*  i.  Wks.  156  i 
When  we  .  .  saye  we  shall  dye  . .  and  tourne  all  t<>  du-^te,  we 
..nuthing  entcnde  thereby  to  deuye  immortalite  of  our 
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IMMORTALIZABLE. 

soule.  1685  BAXTER  I'.iraflir.  .V.  T.,  l\fa//.xxn.  31-2  The  I 
Sadducees  denied,  .the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  all  our 
life  after  this.  1719  WATTS  /V  CXLVI.  i,  My  days  of  praise 
shall  ne'er  be  past  While  .  .  immortality  endures.  1885 
FINLAVSON  Biol.  Relig.,  Etern.  Life  86-7  The  word  '  Im- 
mortality '  is  often  used  ..loosely.  \Vhen  we  speak  of  '  the  ' 
immortality  of  the  soul  ',  we  sometime  simply  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  soul  survives  the  death  of  the  body  ;  but, 
at  other  times,  we  mean  that  the  soul  is  destined  to  exist  .  . 
forever,  attrib.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoototnia  85  If  you  will 
believe  them  [quacks],  you  would  take  their  Closets  .  .  to  be 
Immortality  Offices. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  celebrated  through  all 
time  ;  enduring  fame  or  remembrance. 

'535  COVERDALE  tt'isd.  viii.  13  By  the  meanes  of  her  I 
shal  optayne  immortalite,  and  leaue  bebinde  me  an  euer- 
iastinge  memorial!.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  in.  ii.  30  Virtue 
and  cunning  were  endowments  greater  Than  nobleness  and 
riches,  .immortality  attends  the  former,  Making  a  man 
n  god.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Lines  on  1'oland  12  In  Fate's 
defiance..  Poland  has  won  her  immortality.  1866  R.  W. 
DALE  Disc.  Sfec.  Occ.  viii.  252  Shakspeare's  immortality  is 

Immortalizable  (iny-itabizab'l),  a.  [f. 
IMMORTALIZE  f  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  immor- 
talized, or  of  becoming  immortal. 

1895  in  Daily  Ne:vs  i  Oct.  s'5  That  man  is  not  so  much 
intrinsically  immortal  as  imraortalisable. 

t  ImmOTtalizate,   v.    Obs.    rare.      [f.   IM- 

MOKTAL  +  -IZE  +  -ATE.]       trOHS.     =  IMMORTALIZE. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  114  Which  he  placed  over 
the  qate  of  his  castell  to  immortalizate  the  great  chastitie 
ofhis..wife. 

Immortalization  (impatabizf'-Jsn).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  immortalisation  (l6th  c.  in 
Littre1.]  The  action  of  immortalizing,  or  fact  of 
being  immortalized. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634!  630  His  [Alexander's]  con- 
repts  about  his  immortalization.  1830  Btackw.  M<ig. 
XXVIII.  846  'That  amber  immortalization',  (the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  of  genius).  1897  tt'estm.  Gaz.  25  Oct.  10/2 
It  is.  .surprising  that  none  of  our  newly-ma.de  millionaires 
should  have  sought  the  immortalisation  which  the  endow- 
ment  of  a  great  observatory  gives. 

Immortalize  (im<rjtalaiz),  v.  [f.  IMMOBTAI, 
+  -IZE.  Cf.  F.  intiiioi-taliser  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  trans.  To  render  immortal. 

a.  To  endow  with  endless  life  ;  to  exempt  from 
death. 

1633  EARL  MANCH.  A!  Mondo  (1636)  28  The  body  glori- 
fied .  .  shall  .  .  be  purified,  perfected,  and  immortalized. 
1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  in.  xx.  >  1878)  283  He.  .will 
complete  the  process  by  immortalising  your  mortal  bodies 
also  at  the  resurrection. 

b.  To  make  (a  thing)  everlasting,  confer  end- 
less existence  upon  ;  to  perpetuate. 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystuau's  Theeit.  World  S  ij,  Print- 
ing., is  the  treasurer  that  immortaliseth  the  monuments  of 
our  spirites.  1592  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul  cxxviii,  Mortal 
things  desire  their  like  to  breed,  That  so  they  may  their 
kind  immortalize.  1688  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697)  I.  520  What 
are  most  of  the  Histories  of  the  World,  but  Lyes?  Lyes 
immortalized.  1715  tr.  C'tess  D'Attnoy's  Wks.  407  The 
King  desir'd  her  not  to  immortalize  her  Grief.  1841  MYERS 
Catk.  Tk.  HI.  §  41.  157  Errours.  .generated  by  immor- 
talising, as  it  were,  merely  temporary  forms  of  expression. 

C.  To  cause  to  be  remembered  or  celebrated 
through  all  time  ;  to  confer  enduring  fame  upon. 
(The  prevailing  sense.)  Also  absol. 

1589  GREENE  Menapkon  (Arb.)  69  Holde,  take  thy  fauors 
..and  immortalize  whom  thou  wilt  with  thy  toyes.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  17,  i.  ii.  148  Driue  them  from  Orleance, 
and  be  immortaliz'd.  c  1665  MRS.  HUTCHINSON  Mem.  Col. 
llutJunson  (1838)  12/1  The  gentile  virtues,  that  so  immor- 
talize the  names  of  Cicero,  Plutarch  (etc.).  1790  CO\VPKK 
.My  Mother's  Pict.  8  Blest  be  the  Art  that  can  immortalize. 
1821-30  LD.  COCKBURN  Mem.  211  A  genius..  who  has  im- 
mortalized Edinburgh,—  Walter  Scott.  1856  GRINDON  Life 
iii.  (1875'  31  Those  exquisite  shapes  which  ancient  Art 
immortalized  in  marble. 

2.  iiilr.  To   become   immortal  ;    to   attain    im- 
mortality or  enduring  fame.  rare. 

1737  POPE  Hor.    Ep.   n.  i.   54   Say  at  what  age  a  Poet 

rows  divine?..  End  all  dispute;  and  ti\  the  year  precise 
hen  British  bards  begin  t'  immortali/r  .' 

Hence  ImmoTtalized  ppl.  a.  ;  ImmoTtalizing 
;•/>/.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1611  COTGR.,  Immortalization,  an  immortalization,  an  im- 
mortalizing. 1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  in.  iv.  59  These 
IM'  ine  immortalising  drinks,  Nectar  and  Ambrosia.  1694 
F.  BHAGGE  Disc.  Paratlcsi.  $  The  word  of  God.  .will  spring 
up.  .to  the  nourishing,  .nay  the  immortalizing  of  men.  1858 
SEARS  Atkan.  n.  xii.  250  [Christ]  the  great  Exemplar  uf 
immortalized  human  nature. 

Immortalize!'  im^it&Uizai).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ER!.]  One  who  or  that  which  immortalizes. 

1710  TOLANII  Kfjl.  Sache-.'erelFs  Serin.  9  That  they 
mii-ht  have  an  Immortalizer  in  each  Province.  1831 
BCackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  =125  The  insidious  immortalizer  of 
frail  beauty.'  1885  tr.  Helm's  ll'ami.  PI.  .v  Aniin.  411 
To  comfort  one's  self  with  the  hope  of  a  life  after  death.,  as 
the  Getae  did  whom  Herodotus  calls  01  atBofarifotrret,  the 
immortalize  rs. 

Immortally  (im/'jtali),  ndv.     [f.  IMHOBIAL 

+  -LY-.] 

1.  In   the   way  of   immortal    life   or   existence  ; 

endlessly,  eternally,  for  ever. 

<J15»9  SKELTON  Dethe  A'arfAitinMJ.  147  His  righi 
estate    Immortally   whiche   is   immaculate.      1597   MMKS. 
j  Hen.  iy,  iv.  iv.  144  He  that  weares  the  Crowne  imm.  .it- 
ally,  Long  guard  it  yours.     1756  LAW  Lett,  import.  .SW/. 
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1^2  The  first  diune.  .nature  uf  Adam,  wbii.h  was  to  have 
been  immortally  holy  in  union  with  God,  is  lost.  1855 
BROWNING  Any  ll'i/e  to  Any  Husband  ix,  Therefore  she 
is  immortally  my  bride ;  Chance  cannot  change  my  love, 
nor  time  impair. 

b.  Perpetually  ;  without  withering. 

1858  HAWI  HuiiNi.  Jr.  \  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  2  Green  fields 
—  immortally  green,  whatever  winter  can  do  against  them. 

2.  collo*}.  To  a  degree  beyond  that  of  mortals  ; 
infinitely.  [Cf.  Cicero's  gattdco  immortaliter."\ 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29)  153  l!ut 
King  Edward,  rejoysing  immortally  for  the  victory  [etc.]. 
1621  BL'KTON  An<it.  Mel.  i.  ii.  iv.  vii.  (1676)  100/2  As  he 
[Matth.  Paris]  saith  of  Kdward  the  first  at  the  news  of.  .his 
Sons  birth,  immartdtittr gaxnna.  he  was  immortally  glad. 
1883  Harper's  Mag.  June  134/2  How  immortally  beautiful 
that  girl  was  \ 

Immortase,  -ese,  -ise,  obs.  ff.  AMORTIZE. 

1462  J.  PASTON  in  /'.  /..•//.  No.  461  II.  113  Certeyn  live, 
lode  to  be  immortesid  therto.  1487  Ibid.  No.  893  III.  ;;  i 
That  ought  [uutj  of  the  seide  mailers  schuld  be  perpetually 
immortaysed  a  sertt-yn  londe.  1657  HOWL^I.L  Lonainof,  67 
For  the  immortising  and  propriation  of  the  Priory. 

II  Immortelle  (im/ute-l,  II  Fr.  tmortfl..  [Fr. 
(short  imjleur  immortelle),  fem.  of  imtnortcl  IM- 
MORTAL.] A  name  for  various  composite  flowers 
of  papery  texture  lesp.  Helichrysum  orientale,  and 
other  species  of  Helichrysum,  Xeranthemum,  etc.) 
which  retain  their  colour  after  being  dried:  •= 
EVERLASTING  B.  4. 

1832  Backwoods  Canada  iv.  (1836'  45  The  white  love 
everlasting,  the  same  that  the  chaplets  are  made. of  by  the 
French  and  Swiss  girls  to  adorn  the  tombs  of  their  friends, 
and  which  they  call  immortelle  ;  the  Americans  call  it  life- 
everlasting.  1838  Miss  PARIJOK  Kh'er  ,5-  Desert  II.  17 
A  tall  black  cross,  crowned  with  immortelles.  1867  LADY 
HERBERT  Cradle  I.,  ix.  139  Cliffs,  .covered . .  with  a  beautiful 
bright  lavender-coloured  immortelle. 

t  ImmO'rtgage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  1  + 
MORTGAGE.]  trans.  -  MORTGAGE  v. 

'575  Gal-Jiay  Arch,  in  loth.  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v.  426  The  said  Clan  Teige  shuld  not  immortgadge  or  put 
topledge  anny.  .of  ther  landes. 

Immortificatiou  (im(»:Jtink<7i'Jan).  [ad.  eccl. 
L.  immortificdtio  (cf.  immortijtc&tiu  in  AKempis 
De  Imitation^,  f.  im-  (!M-~:  -t-  mortificiitio  MOR- 
TIFICATION. Cf.  F.  immortif cation  (Fr.  de  Sales).] 
Want  of  mortification;  a  condition  of  the  soul 
in  which  the  passions  are  not  mortified. 

1626  T.  H[AWKINS]  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  330  Sometime 
it  [sadness],  proceedeth  from  a  great  immortification  of 
passion.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmp.  i.  iv.  §  4. 121  Immor- 
tification of  spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  our.  .spiritual  indis- 
positions. /Wrf.v.§9.  151  A  state  of  infirmity,  but.. also  of 
sin  and  death,  a  state  of  immortification.  1854  FABER 
Growth  in  Holiness  viii.  (1872)  133  In  a  spiritual  man  im- 
patience to  die  would  be  no  trifling  immortification. 

So  Immo-rtifled  a.  [repr.med.L.  immortificdtus], 
not  mortified. 

1854  FABER  Growth,  in  Holiness  viii.  (1872)  115  One  of 
the  common  delusions  of  immortified  effeminacy. 

t  ImmO'table,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. /w- 
tiu'/abilis,  I.  im-  (IM-2)  motabilis  (Vulgate, 
moving,  movable,  f.  motdre,  freq.  of  movere, 
mot-  to  move.]  =  IMMOVABLE. 

1577  tr.  Biillinger's  Decades  (1592)  844  Opinions ..  firmc 
and  immotable. 

t  ImmO'te,  ppl.  «•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  unmct-us,  f. 
im-  (IM--)  +  motus  moved,  pa.  pple.  of  movere  to 
MOVE.]  Unmoved  (lit.  and /£f.). 

1601  WEEVKR  Mirr.  Mart.  B  iij  b,  A  needle  plac'd  in 
equall  distance,  Betwixt  a  Load-stone  and  an  Adamant,  By 
either drawne.  .stands  immote.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne 
II.  180  With  an  immote  and  unyielding  constancy. 

t  ImmO'te,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  imnwt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  late  L.  immovcrt  to  move  into  or  upon, 
place  upon,  f.  im-  (IM-1)  +  movere  to  move.] 
trans.  To  convey  or  put  upon  something. 

i- 1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  109  Oyldregges  salt  effunde 
vppon  the  roote  ;  Ffor  grettest  treen..vj  congeus  or  liij  of 
hit  ymniote  [immoneas]. 

Immotile  (im<?»-til,  -ail),  n.  [f.  IM--'  +  MOTILE  : 
cf.  IMMOTE  ///.  a.]  Not  motile;  incapable  of 
movement. 

1872  H.  C.  WOOD  in  Smithsonian  Con!,  to  Knov-l.  (1874) 
XIX.  213  Propagation  by  means  of  three  immotile  organs, 

generally  placed  upon  distinct  plants.     1873   BENNETT  ^ 
YER  Sachs   Bol.  789  The  lateral  leaflets  of  DesmodiHin 
gyrans  are.  .immotile  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
below  22°  C. 

tlmmo-tion.  Oh.  noiicc-wJ.  [f.  IM-I  +  MO- 
TION.] ?  Impulse.  (App.  fantastically  used/, 

1706  VANBRUGH  Mistake  iv.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  452/1  By  cer- 
tain immotions,  which— um— cause,  as  one  may  suppose, 
a  sort  of  convulsive-  yes,— hurricanious,  um  [etc.]. 

Immotioned  finw°-Jwid,  imm-),  a.  rare.  [f. 
IM-^  +  MOTION  so.  +  -EL>-.]  Without  motion, 
motionless. 

1821  Mom  in  Black*.  .Maf.  X.  641  Still  and  immotioned 
are  the  leafless  woods.  1834  —  />>/</.•  Lacklam  »vii  7 
.She  lay.  .Immotioned  as  a  statue  overthrown. 

Immotive   (imffta'tiv,  imm-),  a.      [f. 
MOTIVE  a.}    Unmoving,  or  incapable  of  movement. 

1627-47  FELTHAM  Kesotoesi.  Ixii.  190  Laid  m  the  stillness 
of  an  immotive  calme.  1860  Etuycl.  h,;t.  XXI.  973  ' 
Almost  insensible  and  immotive. 

tlmmou-ld,  v.  f'fe.    [f-  Isi-1  +  MOILD:  cf. 

IxsiorLix]     tram.  To  enclose  as  in  a  mould. 


IMMOVABLY. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  I'tct.  n.  xlix.So  fabled  Homer 
old,  That  Circe,  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold,  Wd 
manly  soules  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

t  Immoirnd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  '  +  MOUND  s/>.] 
tnjiis.  To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  mound  or 
mounds. 

1591  ^  v/  fiarfds  I.  iii.  218  These  straigh* 

narrow  sir  ..m--.l  I  ,  nliev,  And  In-l:iml  Se.i-,  which  many 
a  Mount  immuundx  1610  \\'.  FOLKINGHAM  .  1  >'t  of  Sur-t'ey 
n.  ii.  49  Collaterage  Actiue,  as.  .haying,  hedging  or  shawing, 
immounding,  imoavling,  immuring. 

Immovability  (im/Jvabi'liti).  Also  4  in- 
moeu(e)ablete.  p.  as  next :  see-lTV.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  immovable  ;  immovableness. 

<  1374  CHAUCER  Beetli.  v.  pr.  vi.  134  (Camb.  MS.)  So  as  it 
ne  may  nat  countrefeten  it  . .  for  the  inmoeuablete  ]*at  is 
to  seyn  bat  is  in  the  eternite  of  god.  1742  tr.  Algarotti  on 
'  AYrc^.w's  Theory'  II.  183  Our  Speculations.  ,  to  prove  the 
Immovea_bility  of  the  Sun.  1854  Blackiv.  Mag.  LXXV. 
=,6  A  Tribunal  . .  whose  members  . .  enjoy  . .  immovability 
from  office.  1868  LOCKYER  Guillcinin's  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
343  Modern  astronomical  observation,  .has.  .exploded  the 
idea  of  the  immovability  of  the  stars. 

Immovable  (imfiTibl))  a.  (and  s/>.}  Also  4 
inmoeueable,  5  inmeuable,  5-6  immoovO  • 
able,  6-  immoveable.  [f.  In-2  +  MOVABLE. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  immo(ff}vable^\  That  cannot  be  moved. 

1.  lit.  That  cannot  be  moved  physically ;  firmly 
fixed  ;  incapable  of  movement.    Often  less  strictly  : 
Motionless,  stationary,  fixed. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lm'C  ill.  iv.  (Skeati  1.  207  No  reason 
deiendeth,  that  some  thing  ne  maie  be  in  time  temporell 
mouing,  that  in  eterne  is  immouable.  0440  t'romp.  t'arv. 
262.'!  Inmeuable,  immMlis.  1555  EDEN  Dtctuies  325 
Armies  of  men  passe  ouer  the  immouable  ise.  1596  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  v.  ii.  35  The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight. 
In  which  it  doth  immoueable  abide.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr. 
Mandelslo's  Trav.  214  They  lie  down  all  along  upon  the 
ground,  immovable  as  Statues.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  N. 
i'vlf  157  By  these  means  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
pendulum  is  rendered  much  more  immovable.  1831  R. 
Kxox  Clooiiit's  Anat.  168  The  articulations  are  naturally 
divided  into.. the  moveable  and  the  immoveable.  1831 
HREWSTER  Nmiton  (1855)  I.  xi.  255  In  his  eye  the  sun 
stood  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 

2.  fig.  Not  subject  to  change  ;  unalterable,  fixed. 
Immovable  feast :  see  FEAST  J/'.  i . 

1-1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  pr.  vi.  173  (B.  M.  Addit.  MS.) 
I  pis  ilke  infinite  moeuyng  of  temporel  pinges  folwib  bis  pre- 
sentarie  estat  of  be  lijf  inmoeueable.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
!  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  P  ij  b,  The  . .  realm  of  Egypt  . . 
hadde  a  lawe  immouable.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies 
(1665)  312  Kingdoms  . .  increasing  to  a  greatness  in  the  eye 
of  sense  immovable,  and  at  last  concluding  in  soil  and 
dirt.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  Moi'eabU  I-'casts,  The  Immove- 
able Feasts  are  those,  which  . .  constantly  fall  on  the  same 
Day  of  the  Month.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  209 
Words  which  his  heedful  soul  had  kept  immovable  ever. 

b.  Incapable  of  being  diverted  from  one  s  pur- 
pose: steadfast,  unyielding. 

1534  ELYOT  Dectr.  Princes  8  It  becomelh  . .  to  princes  in 
matter  of  justice,  to  have  the  minde  immoveable.  1600 
E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Coiicslag-glo  16  Resting  immooveable  in  his 
counsels,  and  most  obstinate  in  his  opinion.  1759  JOHNSON 
Kassclas  xviii,  Heroes  immovable  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
1849  DICKENS  Daz'.  Copf.  xxiii,  Mr.  Jorkins  has  his  opinions 
on  these  subjects. . .  Mr.  Jorkins  is  immovable. 

c.  Incapable  of  being  stirred  or  affected  with 
feeling ;  emotionless,  impassive. 

1630  BKUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  229  His  silence  and  his 
immoveable  countenance  gave.. an  answer  which  was  not 
favourable.  1837  DICKENS  1'ichv.  ii,  His  features  were 
immovable. 

3.  Law.  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  permanent  : 
applied  to  lands,  houses,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  mov- 
able goods. 

r  1449  PECOCK  Kcfr.  in.  i.  277  Immouable  godis.  1590 
SWINBURNE  Testaments  65  Of  immoueable  thmges,  as  of 
houses  or  of  demeanes,  or  of  glebe,  and  such  like,  ecclc- 
siasticall  persons  can  not  dispose  by  their  testaments.  1651 
HOBBES  Le-.-icill,.  n.  xxiv.  130  All  commodities,  Moveable, 
and  Immoveable.  1726  AvLlltE  I'arergon  04 .When  an 
Executor  begins  to  meddle  with  the  immoveable  Estate, 
before  he  has  sei/'d  on  the  moveable  Good-.  1871  M*»BV 
Elfin.  Law  S  117  Thus  land  is  ..  both  physically  and 
legally  immoveable. 

B  sb  (Law.'  A  piece  or  article  of  property 
that 'is  immovable  (see  A.  3)  ;  almost  always  in 
pi.  Immovable  property,  as  land  and  things 
adherent  thereto,  as  tre.-s.  buildings,  servitudes. 

1588  J.  MELLIS  Briefe  Ins!,:  Iij,  This.  .Inuentorie  of  all 
my  goods,  moueables,  and  immoueablcs.  1677  Gr.'t.  I  en:,  t 
193  Contracts,  .relating  to  the  buying  of  Houses,  Lands,  or 
Ships  (Ships  being  accounted  immovables  in  Venice  by 
reason  of  its  situation),  a  183.  BESIHAM  Prt*C.  Penal 
/.,,«.  Wks.  ,843  L  5-3  If  he  has  property,  It  consists  . 
in  inuil..veabl«,  or  h  ino^abk-s.  1884  iMjTimtt  Rtf. 
LI.  ,,  i  v..  is,  as  regards  immovables,  govei 

by  the  law  of  England. 

Immovableness  (tow-rib  Inei  .  [f.  prec.  + 
-XESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  im- 
movable (//'/.  and/;,-.  . 

,617  MlMSHl      Voc,  l/isfaa.-Lat.,  ImmMulad,  immoue- 
ablenetM.     1717  KRADI  EY  Family  "'''•  s-v-  £"/./,/''   " 
system  of  th.'i  :!,.    ,748Rt- 

BON  Clarissa  (1811'  I.  xlv.  353  T»=  in'moveableness 

thown     1851  HnvmmnifSiimfimg*,  MaatSI 

-,  \Viih  ~ullen  but  self-complacent  immovableness. 

Immovably  vim/7-vabli. ,  ode.      [f.  as  prec. 
-LY-.]     In  nn  immovable  manner  (lit.  and /£•.,; 
fixedly,  steadfastly,  unalterably. 


IMMOVED. 


of  mildnesse.  1701  STERNS  Jr.  ^natuiy  ill.  iv,  BM 
leaned  upon  her  elbow  immovably.  1843  J.  G.  WILKINSON 
Swedcnt-orgs  Anim.  Kingd.  \.  ii.  60  The  upper  jaw  ii 


..moveably  fixed  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

t  Immoved  (iin«'vd,  poet.  im/J'vod,  iuini-  . 
///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  -  +  moved,  pa.  pple.  of  MOVE  v^\ 
Unmoved,  motionless;  unaltered. 

1600  HEYWOOO  15^  Pt.  Ediv.  ff,  \-.  Wks.  1874  1.  76  An 
immoved,  constant,  fixed  Star.  1634  —  Maidenh.  7tv// 
Lost  i.  ibid.  IV.  109  We  are  fixt  and  stand  immou'd.  1659 
SHIRLEY  Content.  AJCLX  <y  Ulysses  i,  Did  he  stand  im- 
moved  As  I,  when  I  received  upon  my  casque  A  mighiy 
javelin  ? 

tlmmil'd,  v.  Obs.  Al<o  enmud,  emmudde. 
[f.  IM-1  +  MUD.]  trans.  To  enclose  or  bury  in  mud. 

1611  FLORIO,  Inuolittart't  to  enmud,  to  enmire.  1644 
DIGUY  i\ra/.  Bodies  xxxvi.  315  It  is  naturall  for  such  cold 
creatures  to  emmudde  [td.  1645  immudj  themselues. 

Immund  (imr-nd),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  immund- 
us,  f.  im-  ,lM-2)  +  mundus  clean,  pure.  Cf.  F. 
immonde.]  Unclean,  imj)urc  ;  filthy,  foul. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  n.  v,  Through  their  owne 
na^iinesse  and  sluttishnesse,  and  immund  sordid  maner  of 
life.     1861  MRS.  NORTON  Lady  La  G.  Prol.  48  Where  birds 
immund  find  shelter  dank.     1875  H.  S.  CL-NNINGHAM  Ckron.     | 
Diistyfiore  11877)  288  Great  were  the  cleansings,  the  white- 
washings., in  many  an  immund  old  town  and  ill-odoured    f 
village. 

t  Immundi'City.  Obs.  [ad.  obs.  F.  immon- 
dicitt  (1480  in  Godef.),  irreg.  f.  immondice  im- 
purity, ad.  L.  immunditia  IMMUNDITY.  (The 
form  was  perh.  influenced  by  impudicitt  IMPU- 
DICITY.)]  Uncleanness,  impurity ;  filthiness.  b. 
coiir.  in //.  Impurities. 

1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pafiyngo  212  O  fals  warld,  fyon  thy  ; 
felycitie,  Thy  Pryde,  Auaryce,  and  Immundicitie  !  1541 
R.  COPLAND  Guydoris  Quest.  Chirurg.  Q  iij,  He  hath  no 
receptacle  where  to  holde  the  sayd  immundycytees.  1660 
tr.  Amyraldus  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  i.  iii.  40  Exempt  from 
the  contagion  of  their  immundicity. 

t  Immirndified,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  Iir-2 

+  MLTNDIFIED.]     Not  mundified,  uncleansed. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiliemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  46b/i  Then 
folluweth  the  mundifyed  and  cleane  compresse  thervnder, 
in  the  steade  of  the  immundifyed. 

Immuiidity  (imyndtti).  rare.  [f.  L.  im- 
mund-its  IMMUND  +  -ITY  :  cf.  L.  immunditiat  but 
this  gave  F.  immondice.'}  Uncleanness,  filthiness, 
impurity. 

1870  E  H.  PEMBER  Trag.  Lesbos  Pref.  n  The  ascription 
to  Sappho  of  the  various  extravagances  and  immundities  of 
the  common  myth. 

Immune  (imiw-n),  a.  [ad.  L.  immun-is  exempt  } 
from  a  public  service,  burden,  or  charge,  free,  | 
exempt,  f.  im-  (!M-  2)  4-  munis  ready  to  be  of  service,  i 
munits  service,  duty ;  cf.  obs.  F.  immune  l  exempt,  ' 
free,  priviledged,  discharged  from*  (Cotgr.  1611).  I 

Found  in  the  general  sense  from  isth  to  i?th  c.     Reintro-    ; 
duced  c  1880  (perh.  from  Fr.  or  Ger.  use)  in  connexion  with 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases  and 
their  prevention  by  inoculation  and  the  like.] 

1.  Free  (from  some  liability)  j  exempt.     Obs.  in 
general  sense  since  I7th  c. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb,  vi.  237  O  Sone  of  God.  .of  synys    \ 
drope  or    fraude  immuyn.      1653   E.    CHISENHALE  Cath. 
Hist.  263  These  Provincials  were  free  and  immune  without     j 
appealing  to  the  See  of  Rome.     1658  J.  ROBINSON  Endoxa     • 
ix.  48  The  Cochlearia..will  not  abide  the   French  Air, 
(which  is  immune  from  it). 

2.  spec.  Having   immunity  from   hurtful   bodily 
influences,  as  the  influence  of  poison,  the  contagion 
of   infectious   diseases,    and   the   like,  esp.   when 
rendered  so  by  inoculation,  etc.     (Cf.  IMMUNIZE.) 

1881  Local  Gtrvt.  Board,  Rep.  Medical  Officer  200  Pasteur 
further  states  that  the  animals  inoculated  with  the  mitigated 
virus  remain  immune  against  further  attacks  of  anthrax.  1888 
F.  P.  COBBE  in  Fortu.  Rev.  Feb.  226  But  (to  use  the  new 
medical  barbarism)weare  never 'immune 'altogether  from  the 
contagion.  1888  E.  R.  LASKESTER  in  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  s.v. 
Bacteria,  An  animal  which  had  survived  an  attack  of  the 
virulent  B.  anthracis  was  thereby  rendered  'immune1  to 
subsequent  attacks,  just  as  one  attack  of  small-pox  renders 
its  survivor  'immune*  in  regard  to  that  disease.  1891 
WOODHEAD  Bacteria  372  He  was  able  by  inoculation  to 
render  an  animal  immune  to  the  action  of  the  more  virulent 
anthrax  bacillus.  1894  Sat.  Jfev.  17  Nov.  529  The  new 
serum  has  the  power,  .of  rendering  those  who  surround  the 
patient  immune  from  the  poison.  1898  Times  25  Aug.  5/1 
They  had  not  been  able  to  render  animals  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  the  parasites. 

b.  as  sb.  An  immune  person  or  animal. 

1898  IVestm.  Gaz.  29  Apr.  7/1  Regiments  (mainly  com- 
:   of  negroes   from    the  Southern   States   and  other 
yellow  fever  immunes). 

Immunist  (imi«'nist).  [ad.  F.  immunistej  f. 
immunitt  IMMUNITY.]  One  who  enjoys  an  im- 
munity (see  IMMUNITY  i). 

1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  fy  Beyond  ii.  277  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  'immunist'  (it  is  convenient  to  borrow 
a  term  that  French  writers  have  coined)  is  entitled  to  many 
of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  that  arise  from  offences  com- 
mitted within  his  territory.  Ibid.  288  The  land-lord ..  is 
an  immunist,  or  is  the  king,  who.  .occupies  the  position  of 
an  immunist. 

Immunity  Mmiw'mti).  Also  4  ynmunite, 
(6  emenyte,  7  emunity),  imunity.  [ad.  L.  im- 
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mftnihh  freedom  from  public  services  or  charges, 
in  med.L.  privileged  place,  sanctuary,  f.  immftms 
IMMUNE  :  see  -ITV,  and  cf.  F.  immunity  (1341  i» 
Godef.  C0/////.).] 

1.  Law.  Exemption  from  a  service,  obligation, 
or  duty;  freedom  from  liability  to  taxation,  juris- 
diction, etc. ;  privilege  granted   to  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  conferring  exemption  from  certain 
taxes,  burdens,  or  duties.     Also  less  strictly  or  in 
non-technical   use:  Non-liability,   privilege.     (Cf. 
FRANCHISE.) 

1382  AVvcLiF  i  Mace.  x.  34  Dais  of  ynmunite  [Gloss  or 
fraunchise],  and  of  remissioun,  to  alle  Jew  is  that  ben  in  my 
.  1549  LATIMER  f>th  Strut,  bcf.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  161 
There  is  sum  place  in  London,  as  they  saye,  UMMwa/fV, 
impunitie.  What  should  I  call  it?  a  preueledged  place  for 
wlioredume.  1579-80  NOKIH  Plutat\h  (1676)  070  The 
Senate,  .in  favour  of  his  Profession,  gave  immunity  to  all 
others  that  from  that  time  forth  did  practise  Physick.  1613 
PUKUIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614^  327  Enriching,  .the  place  with 
name  of  a  Citie,  with  building  and  immunitie.  1623  CON- 
WAV  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  155  His  Majesty  f  ore- 
saw  e  an  infinite  liberty,  a  perpetuall  emumty  graunted  to 
the  Roman  Catholiques.  1641  MILTON  Ck.  Goz>t.  i.  iii, 
A  foul  injury  and  derogation.. of  that  birth-right  and  im- 
munity which  Christ  hath  purchas'd  for  us  with  his  blood. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  v.  243  The  English 
subject  continued  to  pride  himself  in  his  immunity  from 
taxation  without  consent  of  parliament.  1897  MAITLANU 
Domesday  fy  Beyond  ii.  270  In  an  ordinary  case  the  clause 
of  immunity  will  first  contain  some  general  words  declaring 
the  land  to  be  free  of  burdens  in  general,  and  then  some 
exceptive  words  declaring  that  it  is  not  to  be  free  from 
certain  specified  burdens. 

b.  with//. :  A  particular  exemption  or  privilege. 

1538  STARKEY  England  11.  i.  151  Certayn  pryuylegys  and 
prerogatyf.  .as.  .he  schold  not  be  constraynyd  to  go  forth 
to  warre..wyth  such  other  lyke  iminuny  tes  and  pryuylegys. 
\9fl\Act\iEliz.  C.2Q  §  5  All  manner  of  Liberties  Fraunchises 
Immunyties  ..  geven  or  graunted  to  the  said  Chauncellor 
Maisters  and  Schollers  of  either  of  the  said  Universities. 
1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  117  Merchandizing,  .the 
purchasing  of  an  Immunity  or  Monopoly  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  country,  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1813)  1. 1.15  Civil 
privileges  and  immunities  were  the  consequence  of  their 
victories.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  vii,  He  is  the  Provost 
of  Perth,  and.  .must  see  the  freedoms  and  immunities  of  the 
burgh  preserved.  1872  YEATS  Grcnutk  Comm.  128. 

2.  spec.  (Eccl.}  Exemption  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons and  things  from  secular  or  civil  liabilities, 
burdens,  or  duties  ;  as  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  lay  jurisdiction,  or  of  church  property  from 
secular   taxation,   and  the    freedom   of  sanctuary 
from  invasion.     Chiefly  with  an  and//. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  768  God  forbid 
that  any  man  should,  .breake  the  immunite  and  libertie  of 
that  sacred  Sanctuarie.  1524  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  V  (1814)  286 
That  the  fredomez  and  Uberteis  of  halikirk,with  all  priuelegis 
&  cmenyteis  thairof-.be  obseruit.  1563  87  FO.XE  A.  ty  M. 
(1596)  93/2  Men  of  the  clergie  ..  he  indued  with  speciall 
privileges  and  immunities.  1609  SKENE  /?«-.  Maj.,  Stat. 
Robt.  //,  49  How  oft  ane  manslayer  takes  nim  self  to  the 
immunitie  of  the  kirk.  1610  lip.  CARLETON  Jitrisd.  161 
These  immunities  which  Emperours  and  Princes  haue 
gincn  to  the  Church,  the  Church  ought  to  inioy  without 
disturbance,  and  to  withdraw  such  immunities,  were  high 
sacriledge  and  impiety.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4831/2  The 
Congregation  of  Immunities  have.. had  under  their  Con- 
sideration the  Affairs  of  Naples,  where  the  Viceroy  has 
caused  several  Criminals  of  State  to  be  taken  forcibly  out 
of  the  Churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  Sanctuary. 
1883  FKOUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  i.  iii.  34  The  question  of  the 
immunities  of  the  clergy  had  been  publicly  raised. 

T"  3.  Freedom  from  ordinary  restraints ;  undue 
freedom,  licence.  Obs. 

{1549:  see  i.]  t&iSTVwnAnat.Atut,  i.  (1877)  143  The 
arguments  of  tragedies  is  anger,  wrath,  immunitie,  cruel- 
tie,  iniurie,  incest,  murther.  1639  MASSINGER  Unnat. 
Ccntlxit  iv.  ii,  To  pay  your  debts,  and  take  your  lechery.. 
With  all  your  other  choice  immunities,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Ron.  (1759)  I.  126  And  he. .Is  sentenc'd  and  deliver'd  up 
To  Satan..  For  venturing  wickedly  to  put  a  Stop  To  his 
Immunities  and  free  Affairs. 

4.  Freedom   or  exemption  from  any  natural  or 
usual  liability,  or  from  anything  evil  or  injurious. 

1592  tr.  Jitnius  on  Ret',  xxii.  i  Freedome  and  immunity 
from  all  evil.  1677  HALE  Contetnpl.  n.  162, 1  have  no  cause 
to  hope  for  an  Immunity  from  Trouble,  so  long  as  I  have  no 
Immunity  from  Sin.  1683  HOYLE  in/'////.  7Vw«j.  XVII.  634 
Three  thousand  Grains  of  Water,  (whose  Immunity  from 
common  Salt  we  try'd  apart 'l.  1736  HURKK.S";//'/.  fy  B.  \.  xv, 
Nor  is  it,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  distresses,  our  immunity 
from  them  which  produces  our  delight.  1854  C.  liuoNTic  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Life  437  It  is  long  since  I  have  known  such 
comparative  immunity  from  headache.  1894  J.T.  FOWLER 
Adanmanlnlrod.  32  Ireland  has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from 
snakes. 

5.  The  condition  of  being  immune  from  or  in- 
susceptible to  poison,  the  contagion  of  a  specific 
disease,  or  the  like ;  immunization :  see  IMMUNE  a.  2. 
[So  mod.F.  immutrite  (Littrc  .] 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Re/>.  IX.  715  In  one  of  the  five 
instances  . .  the  apparent  immunity  must  have  lasted  for  at 
least  two  years,  that  being  the  interval  between  the  two 
diphtheritic  visitations.  1887  Oxf.  Biol.  Mem,  tr.  E.  du 
Bois  Keymond  408  The  immunity  of  vipers  from  their  own 
poison  proved  by  Fontana.  1896  ALLBUTI  Sy\t.  Med.  I.  564 
The  animal  remains  pubMve  while  the  immunity-conferring 
substances  are  applied  to  its  tissues. 

6.  proposed  use,     (See  quot.) 

1879  W.  E.  HEARN  Aryan  Househ.  x.  232  Outside 
this  association  there  . .  was  the  Household,  considered  as 
a  corporate  body,  without  any  relation  to  other  Households. 


IMMURED. 

.  .Tlie  independent  position  of  the  Household  maybe  called 
Immunity,  as  opposed  to  Community. 

Immunization  (imi/7noizc7i'J9n).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  immunizing  or  fact  of 
being  immuni/cd. 

1893  VlRCHOW  in  ll'fsttn.  Gaz.  17  Mar.  7/1  It  is  also  a  kind 
of  immunisation  which,  .has  also  great  drawbacks  ;  for  this 
hardening  against  unjust  attacks  leads  very  easily  to  a 
similar  indifference  towards  just  attacks,  and  . .  it  finally 
leads  also  to  indifference  to  praise  and  recognition.  1894 
Lancet  3  Nov.  1044  Artificial  immunisation,  even  against 
diseases  liable  to  recurrence,  such  a>  anthrax.  1896  ALLBUTT 
Sysf.  Med.  1.  561  The  process  of  immunisation  is  'accumu- 
lative '. 

Immunize  (rmiwnsiz),  v.  [f.  IMMUNE  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  immune  from  or  insusceptible  to 
poison,  or  infection. 

189*  in  Brit.  M?d.  Jnil.  zo  Feb.  379-80  (transl.  fr. 
German)  Emmerick  succeeded  in  protecting  animals  by  in- 
oculating them  with  the  tissue  juices  of  immunised  animals. 
1894  Wcsttn.  Citiz.  21  Aug.  2/3  Experience  in  the  new 
methods  of  immuimin.t;.  1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1065  The  im- 
munising power  of  the  serum.  1894  Sat.  Rev.  17  Nov. 
529  In  1891  . .  Professor  Hankin  pointed  out  that  the 
injection  of  the  serum  of  animals  . .  immunized  by  repeated 
inoculations,  had  a  preventive  or  curative  effect  by  destroy- 
ing or  neutralizing  in  the  blood  the  products  of  disease- 
producing  microbes.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  515 
Prof.  Carl  Fraenkel  first  immunized  guinea-pigs  against 
diphtheria. 

t  Immu-ral,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IM-*  +  MURAL  (f.  L. 
mnrns  wall).]  trans.  To  wall  in. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVE  Pop,:  Alex.  VII  11867)  121  The  corps 
were  at  their  length  Immuralled  in  thecas  or,  as  it  were,  in 
hollow  shelves  dug  in  to  the  wall. 

t  ImmU'rate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inimurat- 
ns,  pa.  pple.  of  immfmire  to  IMMUKK.]  Immured. 

1593  R.  BARNES  Parthenophil  Madr.  vii.  in  Arb.  Gamer 
V.  364  O  chaste  desires,  which  held  her  heart  inmmrate  In 
walls  of  adamant  unfoiled  ! 

Immure  (imiu«u),  v.  Also  6  emure.  [ad. 
med.L.  immnrdre^  f.  itn-  (lM-1,  +  mfints  wall  (cf. 
late  L.  ninrdre  to  wall).  Cf.  F.  etntrntrer,  which 
may  be  the  immediate  source.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  wall  in,  to  surround  with  a  wall 
or  walls  ;  to  fortify.  (  =  late  L.  murare.}  Obs. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Btirtas  n.  !.  iv.  Handie-crafis  375 
With  stones..  And  clayie  morter.  .he  immures  his  fort.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  114  These  [walls]  . .  appeare  to  have  im- 
mured but  a  part  of  the  Citie.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <y 
P.  75  An  Altar  . .  immured  by  a  Square  Wall.  1746  Tour 
through  Ireland  \x.  187  It  is  certain  the  Town  was  immured 
long  before  that  Date. 

absoL  1636  G,  SANDYS  Paraphr.  Div.  Poems  >  Eccl.  iii. 
(1648)  4  A  time  to  batter  down,  a  time  t'immure. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  enclose  within  walls ;  to  im- 
prison ;  to  confine  as  in  a  prison  or  fortress. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  in.  i.  126  Thou  wert  emured, 
restrained,  captiuated,  bound.  1594  —  RiJi.  ///,  iv.  i.  100 
Pitty,  you  ancient  Stones,  hose  tender  Babes,  Whom  Enuie 
hath  immur'd  within  your  Walls.  1*1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I. 
vi.  1,  *Tis  not  so  tedious  to  me,  as  to  others  to  be  thus  im- 
nuir'd  fin  the  Fleet).  1791  MRS.  RADCUH-E  R  out.  Forest  iii, 
Too  long  I  had  been  immured  in  the  walls  of  a  cloister. 
1847  DISRAKLI  Tancred  i.  ii,  Resolved  to  break  his  son's, 
spirit  by  keeping  him  immured  "in  the  country.  1879  DIXON 
Windsor  I.  n.  17  As  rebels,  .they  were  immured  in  jail, 
f  b.  To  shut  off,  exclude,  seclude/;w«.  Obs. 

1616  R.  C.  Times  Whistle  v.  2328  Whom  carnal!  sence  & 
appetite  immures  From  God  &  goodnesse.  1653-6*  HEYLIN 
Cosmogr,  HI.  (1682)  130  They  live  immured  from  the  sight 
of  the  World. 

3.  trans/,  and  fig.  To  enclose,  encompass,   en- 
circle, suiTOund  ;  to  shut  in,  confine.    Now  rare. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  i.  (1877)  23  A  pleasant.  .Hand, 
immured  aboute  with  the  Sea.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  L.  iv.  iii. 
328  Loue  first  learned  in  a  Ladies  eyes,  Liues  not  alone 
emured  in  the  braine.  1634  SmT.  HERBERT  Trav.  135  The 
lodge  here  is  in  a  craggie  place  immured  betwixt  two  Hils. 
1725  POI-E  Odyss.  xxin.  44  Immur'd  we  sat,  and  catch'd 
each  passing  sound.  1820  SCORHSBY  Ace.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  298 
In  situations  far  immured  among  the  northern  ice. 
b.  reft.  To  shut  oneself  up. 

1586  WARNER  Aib.  Eng.  n.  vii.  (1612)  30  They  and  their 
King,  immure  themselves  at  length.  1627  MAY  Litcan  \\. 
(1631)  19  Himselfe  immuring  in  Ilrundusium's  hold.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler^  No.  180  P  9  Men  bred  in  shades  and 
silence,  taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset.  1826  I  IS- 
RAELI \'h'.  \irty  in.  i,  To  immure  himself  for  three  years  in 
a  German  University. 

4.  To  build  into  a  wall ;  to  build  up  or  entomb 
in  a  wall.     Also  transf. 

1675  K.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  g  Hairs,  Straws,  ('.rains 
of  Sand  [etc.]  are  frequently  found  immured  in  Hailstones. 
1808 [see  IMMURED].  1851  [see  IMMURING].  1863  SIR  G.  SCOTT 
Glean.  Westm.  Abb.  {ed.  z)  64  The  end  of  the  tomb  has  been 
immured  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  V. 

Hence  Immirring  vbL  sb. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  rt  of  Survey  n.  ii.  49  Immounding, 
impayling,  immuring,  skirting,  Girding.  1851  J.  H.  Nrw- 
MAN  Cat/t.  in  fcng.  115  The  torturings,  the  starvings,  the 
immurings,  the  murderings  proper  to  a  monastic  establish- 
ment. 

tlmmu-re,  sb.  Ohs.  rare.  In  7  emure.  [f. 
IMMURE  z>.]  Something  that  immures  ;  a  wall. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  Prol.  8  Their  vow  is  made  To 
ransacke  Troy,  within  whose  strong  emures  The  rauish'd 
lieien .  ..sleepes. 

Immured  (imiuo-ad),  ppl.  a.  [f.  IMMUKK  v.  + 
-ED1.]  Enclosed  in  walls  or  as  in  walls;  im- 
prisoned, confined  ;  built  up  in  a  wall. 

1596  fcdivard  ///,  ii.  i.  17  The  prisoner  of  immured  dark 
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constraint.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  6  Among  those 
immured  Hermites  of  Saint  Hermagora.  1740  GRAY  Let. 
in  Poems  (1775)  81  The  doors  . .  we  saw  opened  to  him,  and 
all  the  other  immured  Cardinals  came  thither  to  receive 
him.  1808  SCOTT  Marmion  u.  xxv.  ?iit(ct  A  female  skeleton, 
which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and  the  position  of  the 
figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun. 

Immurement   (imiB«um£nt).     [f.  TMMURE  v.   \ 
+  -MENT.]     The  action  of  immuring  or  condition 
of  being  immured  ;  imprisonment,  confinement. 

1736  BAILEY  (folio)  Pref.,  Immurement  t  an  inclosing  be- 
tween two  Walls,  a  Punishment  used  in  Popish  Countries. 
1753  SMOLLETT  Cf.  /*«//*<>;«  (1784)  178/1  By  the  interposition 
of  his  wife,  whose  aim  was  not  the  death  but  immurement 
of  hi-i  daughter.  1835  /''raser's  Mag.  XI.  275  Her  melan- 
choly immurement  and  tragic  end. 

Immusical  (imiw'zik&l,  imm-),  a.  Nowrar^. 
[f.  In-2  1-  MUSICAL.]  Not  musical  or  harmonious; 

unmusical. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  101  All  Sounds  are  either  Musicall 
Sounds. .  which  Sounds  are  euer  Equall ;  As  Singing  ..  Or 
Immusicall  Sounds;  which  are  euerVnequall ;  Such  as  are 
the  Voice  in  Speaking,  all  Whisperings,  ..  all  Percussions. 
1679  Refined  Courtier  13/1  We  ought  industriously  to 
refrain  from  singing,  especially  if  the  voice  be  unmusical. 
1706  A.  BEDFORD  Temple  Mas.  ii.  34  What  our  ..  Writers 
fancy  of  their  ..Scales,  is  known  to  be  utterly  Immusical. 
1890  Standard  26  Mar.  3/8  They  were  not  an  immuskal 
nation. 

Hence  Immirsically  adv.,  unmusically. 

1694  S.  S.  Loyal  <$•  Impart.  Satirist  Ded.  A  iij,  In- 
gemous  Whirnseys,  which  sound  but  immusically  to  a 
Judicious  Ear. 

Immutability  (imiwtabrlltt).  [f.  IMMUTABLE 
+  -ITY  ;  after  F.  immutability  L.  immutabilitds.\ 
The  quality  of  being  immutable ;  unchangeable- 
ness,  invariableness,  unalterableness. 

IS94  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  xi.  §  3  Did  any  part  of  that 
[God's]  will  require  the  immutability  of  laws  concerning 
church  polity?  1611  BIBLE  Heb.  vi.  17  The  immutabilitie 
of  his  counsel!.  1718  Freethinker  No.  64  p  8  No  Nation 
ever  insisted,  so  rigorously,  upon  this  Immutability  of 
Laws,  as  the  Locrians.  1863  DARWIN  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1887) 
III.  8  He  has  really  entirely  lost  faith  in  the  immutability 
of  species. 

Immutable  (imi«'tab'l),  a.  Also  5  in-,  [ad. 
L.  immutabil-istLim-^\X.-^}  +  mutabilis  MUTABLE. 
(Also  in  i5-i6th  c.  F.)] 

1.  Not  mutable ;  not  subject  to  or  susceptible  of 
change;  unchangeable,  unalterable,  changeless. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xvi,  He  was.  .Perseuerant 
and  of  will  immutable.  14..  Circumcision  in  Tundal^s 
I'is.  (1843)  97  Sothfast  kyng  whos  regne  is  inmutabull. 
1516  TINDALE  Heb.  vi.  18  By  two  immutable  thynges  (in 
which  it  was  vnpossible  that  god  shulde  lye).  1651  HOBBES 
Leviaih.  \.  xv.  79  The  Lawes  of  Nature  are  Immutable 
and  Eternal!.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  170  This 
grant  shall  remain  firm,  and  immutable.  i8ai  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
in  C.  Da-vies"  Metr.  Syst.  m.  (1871)  131  To  find.. some  im- 
mutable standard  of  linear  measure.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  42  We  speak  of  eternal  and  immutable  justice, 
but  not  of  eternal  and  immutable  pleasure. 

b.  techn.  Not  subject  to  variation  in  different 
cases  ;  invariable  :  used  e.g.  of  markings  which 
are  the  same  in  all  the  individuals  of  a  species. 

1621  HEYLIN  Microcosmns  <z  The  greater  circles  are 
either  Immutable  as  the  ./Equator,  [or]  Mutable  as  the 
Meridian,  Horizon.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Immutable  Circlis.. 
are  the  same  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  1796 
H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  II.  73  Nature 
bestows  on  every  being  that  which  is  adapted  to  it.  .accord- 
ing to  the  Latitude  for  which  it  is  destined.  ..  Some  of 
these  adaptations  are , .  immutable,  and  others  variable. 

•;  2.  [IM-1.]   =  Mutable:  cf.  IMMUTE  v.  Obs. 

1581  MARBECK  Rk.  of  Notes  867  If  salvation  were  by  us  to 
be  gotten,  then  we  are  so  immutable  that  we  should  every 
minute  of  an  houre,  cast  away  ourselves. 

Hence  Imrmvtableness,  the  quality  of  being 
immutable,  immutability. 

1610  DONNE  Pseitdo' Martyr  xi.  345  In  power  of  binding, 
and  all  validities,  except  immutablenesse.  .equall  to  Diuine. 
a  1687  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cabbal.^  Def.  (17121  App.  vili.  184 
The  steddiness  and  immutableness  of  the  Matter. 

Immutably  (imiw-tabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  immutable  manner;  without  pos- 
sibility of  or  liability  to  change ;  unchangeably. 

1601  DENT  Pathw.  Heaven  282  To  be  immutably  good,  is 
proper  oneljr  to  God.     a  1711  KEN  Hymnar.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  II.  33  God  ever  is  immutably  the  same.    1855  MOTLEY     i 
Dutch   Rep.    n.  v.   (1866)    229    Immutably  determined   to    j 
permit  no  chunge  of  religion  within  his  dominions. 

Immutate  (i-miwtft),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  im- 
mftjat-us,  f.  im-  (!M--)  +  mutatus^  pa.  pple.  of 
mfdare  to  change.]  Unchanged. 

1788  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  in.  xi.  (ed.  4)  213  Having  two 
Cotyledons ;  and  these  are  either,  Immutate^  unchanged ; 
..Plicate,  folded  '^.Duplicate*  doubled  [etc.]. 

t  Immuta'tion.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  immut&tion- 

em,  n.  of  action  f.  immfitare  :  see  next.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  immutation.']  Mutation,  change,  alteration, 
transformation.  (In  quot.  i7O4  =  HvpALTJAGE.) 

£1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  195  The 
younger  abatid  their  pride,  while  they  endevored  novelties 
and  immutation.  1589  PLTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xii. 
(Arb.)  175  Defect,  or  surplusage  ..  or  immutation  in  the 
same  speeches,  .altering  either  the  congruitie  grammatical), 
or  the  sence,  or  both.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  i.  xxiii, 
What  delightful]  humiliations  Of  her  soft  flowing  vest  we 
contemplate  !  1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  HI.  iii.  §  10  Which 
reason  of  the  immutation  of  this  Light,  is  given  by  Moses, 
Gen.  i.  14,  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Ttc/w,t  Hypallage  or 
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Immutation  i  a  Grammatical  Figure  . .  As  in  this  Instance, 
Dare  Classibus  Anstros,  instead  of  Dare  Classes  Atistris. 

tlmmtrte,  v.  06s.  [ad.  L.  hum  fit-arc,  f. 
im-  (IM-1)  t-  mittare  to  change.]  trans.  To  pro- 
duce a  change  in  ;  to  change,  alter,  transform. 

1613  SALKELD  Treat.  Angels  106  (L.)  God  can  immediately 
immute,  change,  corrupt,  destroy,  or  annihilate  whatsoever 
pleaseth  His  divine  majesty.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWN  F.  Pseud. 
Kp.  n.  v.  86  Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  sensiMy 
immuted  or  its  gravity  at  all  decreased.  1661  GLANVILL 
Van.  Dogm.  xxi.  206  That  . .  would  be  more  immuted  by 
those  greater  alterations  which  are  in  cadaverous  solutions. 

f  Immu*te,rt.  06s.  rare.  [Irregular  shortening 
of  immuted.  (Cf.  elated,  elate.}]  Unchanged. 

1639  G,  DANIEL  Eccltts.  xxvi.  53  Soe  fixt  doth  vertue  stand, 
and  soe  Immute,  With  her  whose  thoughts  are  trulyresolute. 

Iminutilate  (imi/7-til^t  ,  a.  rare.  [ad.  late 
L.  immittildt-its,  f,  im-  (IM-2)  +  nmtifatns  see 
MUTILATE).]  Unmutilated;  without  mutilation. 

1800  T.  W.  ALLIES  Peter's  Rock  333  A  maintainer  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith  immutilate. 

Immutual,  a.  rare.      [f.  IM-'-  +  MUTUAL.] 

Not  mutual. 

1768  W.  DONALDSON  Life  %  Adv.  Sir  B.  Sapsknll  II.  6 
The  symmetry  of  the  figure  will  be  disproportioned  to  the 
design,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  immutual  and  un- 
adjusted. 

fl-mone.  06s.    [f.  I- 1  +  mom  MOAN.]   Moan. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1195  He  was  sori  &  made  gret 
imone  [most  MSS.  inone]. 

I-mong  :  see  YMONG.  I-mored,  ME,  pa.  pple. 
of  MORE  v.  06s. ,  to  root.  I-motet,  of  MOOT  v. 

Imp  (imp),  s6.  Forms  :  i  irapa,  (?  impe),  3-7 
impe,  4-6  ympe,  (5  hympe,  6  lump,  erap,  6-7 
ymp),  6-  imp.  [OE.  impa  (or  ?  impe\  pi.  impan, 
goes  with  impian  to  IMP  :  see  next.  Cf.  also 
mod.G.  impfj  Da.  ywpet  Sw.  ymp.  Welsh  imp 
graft,  scion,  is  from  ME.  Fr.  ente  (whence  MDu. 
entet  Du.  enf]  is  ultimately  from  the  same  source.] 

•j*l.  A  young  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tree  ;  a  sapling ; 
a  sucker,  slip,  scion.  Qbs. 

c$97  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlix.  381  Sio  halige 
Xesomnung  Codes  folces,  oast  earda8  on  asppeltunum,  Sonne 
hie  wel  begaS  hira  plantan  &  hiera  impan,  o3  hie  fulweaxne 
beo5.  a  1235  Aticr.  K.  378  )iinge  impen  me  bigurt  mid 
bornes,  leste  bestes  ureten  ham  beo  hwule  bet  heo  beoS 
meruwe.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  Prol.  68  Of  fieble  trees 
ther  comen  wrecched  ympes.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  1697 
The  lorde  hadde  an  hympe  gode,  Tha[t]  in  a  fayr  herber 
stood.  1578  LVTB  Dodoens  iv.  Ixi.  524  The  first  springes  or 
tender  impes  of  the  Artechok.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xm, 
viiij  About  the  foot  of  the  tree  it  bears  many  yong  imps, 
which  are  such  suckers  of  the  sap,  that  they  draw  away  all 
the  goodnesse.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  104 
When  the  young  Imps  or  Seedlings  are  sprung  up,  you 
must  be  very  careful  in  keeping  them  from  weeds.  1672 
MARVELL  Rek.  Transp,  \.  133  [Ivy]  is  a  sneaking  insin- 
uating Imp. 

fb.  In  fig.  context,  applied  to  persons.   Obs. 

1177  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  218  Thus  ben  this  lordes  ileid 
fullowe  ;  The  stok  is  of  the  same  rote ;  An  ympe  biginnes 
for  to  growe.  1596  SPENSER  f.  Q.  iv.  xi.  26  [Oxford]  that 
faire  City,  wherein  make  abode  So  many  learned  impes,  that 
shoote  abrode,  And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany. 

f2.  A  shoot  or  slip  used  in  grafting  ;  a  graft. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  137,  I  was.  .be  couentes  Gardyner 
for  tograffe  ympes.  1483  Cath.Angl.  195/1  An  Impe,  ubi  A 
grafte.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Wcrhurge  i.  2004  The  lytell 
graffe  or  ympe  transcendeth  the  tree.  1599  H.  BUTTES 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  D  viij,  An  Almond-tree-Imp,  inserted  to 
a  Mastick  stick.  1669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydro!.  Chym.  270  The 
scions,  Imps,  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees.  1706  PHILLIPS,  /«//, 
.  .a  kind  of  Graft  to  be  set  in  a  Tree. 
f  b.  In  fig.  context,  applied  to  persons.  Obs. 

i583GoLDiNGCWf/«  on  Deut.xxi.  124  If  this  bee  happened 
to  the  natural  braunches  what  shall  become  of  the  impes 
(that  are  grafted  into  the  Tree)?  1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.^ 
O.  T.  ix.  i,  God  never  did  more  for  the  naturall  olive,  then 
for  that  wild  Impe  which  hee  hath  grafted  in.  1613-16  W. 
BROWSE  Brit.  Past.  i.  a.  (N.),  Poor  Doridon,  the  impe 
Whom  nature  seem'd  to  have  selected  forth  To  be  ingrafted 
on  some  stocke  of  worth. 

3.  Scion  (esp.  of  a  noble  house)  ;  offspring,  child 
(usually  male).  Obs.  since  1 7th  c.,  exc.  as  a  literary 
archaism,  or  as  partly  continued  in  5. 

£•1411  HOCCLEVE  Ball.  Pr,  Henry  in  De  Reg.  Princ. 
(Roxb.)  195  In  the  presence  Of  Kynges  ympe  and  Princes 
worthynesse.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Htm.  VIII  242  b,  That 
his  sonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodly  y_mpe,  male  long 
reigne  over  you.  1575  Appius  fy  I'irg.  \.  in  Hazl.  Dodslt-y 
IV.  112  By  her  I  have  a  virgin  pure,  an  imp  of  heavenly 
race.  1584  Epit.  Ld.  Denbigh  in  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick^  Heere  resteth  the  body  of  the  noble  Impe  Robert 
of  Dvdley . .  sonne  of  Robert  Erie  of  Leycester.  ij5n  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xii.  264  His  sad  lamenting  sonne 
Faustus,  a  vertuous  Impe  of  those  impious  parents.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  i.  Introd.  37  My  imps,  . .  hardy,  bold,  and 
wild,  As  best  befits  the  mountain  child,  a  1845  J< 
BAILLIE  Poems,  To  a  Child  i,  Whose  imp  art  thou,  with 
dimpled  cheek,.. thou  urchin  sly? 

b.   =  '  Child  Y/fy,  and  transf.     Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  334  A  frere  J>at  is  a  confussnur 
to  kyng  or  to  a  duke  is  ympe  or  pere  to  a  bishop.  1536 
Act&Hen.  V/fI,c.  io§  i  Dyvers  sedicious.  .persones,  being 
impes  of  the  said  Bisshopp  of  Rome.  1555  W.  WATRI -MAN 
Fardle  Potions  n.  viii.  179  Enuie  cannot  dwell  ther,  ne  none 
of  her  impes.  1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poems*  Esther  vii,  Art 
thou.  .that  Impe  of  Glory?  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1647) 
126  This  opinion  is  easily  discovered  to  be  an  Impe  of 
Pulagianisme.  1796  BURKE  Bill  for  shorten,  Dnrat.  Parl. 
Wks.  1812  V.  386  My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought 
down  a  spirited  imp  of  chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement. 
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1809  W.  IRVING  Kni<.kcrb.  vn.  iv,  (1849)  400  That  imp  of 
fame  and  prowess,  the  headstrong  Peter. 
4.  spec.  A  *  child '  of  the  devil,  or  of  hell. 

a.  with  parentage  expressed  :  Applied  to  wicked 
men,  and  to  petty  fiends  or  evil  spirits. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  63  Suche  apperctli  as 
;uni^rlles,  but  in  very  dede  they  be  ymps  of  serpentes. 
1538  HALE  Cods  Promises  in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  11780)  I.  13 
An  ympe  though  I  be  of  helle,  deathe  and  dainpnacyon. 
1563  Homilies  n.  Rebellion  iv.  (1859)  577  Those  most 
wicked  imps  of  the  devil.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abns.  i. 
(1877)  in  An  impe  of  Sathan.  c  1648  UILLINV.SLEV  Infancy 
of  World  (1658)  94  The  Devil's  Impe  the  Pope.  1706-7 
PABQUHAH  AVrtw.r  Strat,  \\.  ti,  What  Witchcraft  now  have 
these  two  Imps  of  the  Devil  been  a  hatching  here  ?  a  1806 
K.  WHITE  Poems,  Despair  46  Hither,  ye  furious  imps  uf 
Acheron.  i8ai  SCOTT  Keniliv.  xxiv,  Either  Flibbertigibbet 
.  .or  else  an  imp  of  the  devil  in  good  earnest. 

b.  Hence,  with  omission  of  the  qualification:   A 
little  devil  or  demon,  an  evil  spirit ;   esp.  in  1 7th  c., 
one  of  those  with  which  witches  were  supposed 
to  be  familiar  ;  now  chiefly  in  art  and  mythology. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vn.  xv.  (1886)  122  They 
haue  so  fraied  vs  with  bull  beggers,  spirits,  witches, . . tritons, 
centaurs,  dwarfes,  giants,  imps.  1681  GLANVILL  Sadtin- 
founts  i.  _  (1682)  18  The  Imps  of  Witches  are  sometimes 
wicked  spirits,  .that  have  been  Sorcerers,  .in  this  life.  1693 
C.  MATHER  /nvis.  World  (1862)  83  We  have  seen  even  some 
of  their  own  Children,  so  dedicated  unto  the  Devil,  that  . . 
the  Imps  have  sucked  them,  and  rendred  them  Venemous 
to  a  Prodigy.  1706  PHILLIPS,  /«//,  a  familiar  Spirit,  said 
to  be  attendingupon  Witches.  xSzgCARLVLEjl/m'.,  Voltaire 
(1872)  II.  134  A  scoffing  man.  .shows  more  of  the  imp  than  of 


destruction]  with  the  pleasure  of  some  mocking  imp. 
c.  Applied  to  a  human  being.  (Often  humorous.) 

1633  D.  R[OCERS]  Treat.  Sacram.  \.  123  Will  not  this 
teach  all  the  rest  (except  Impes  and  degenerate)  to  be  much 
more  so?  1750  GRAY  Long  Story  44  Thereabouts  there 
lurk'd  A  wicked  Imp  they  call  a  Poet.  1857  LOCKER  Lond. 
Lyricst  To  Printer's  Devil  i  Small  imp  of  blackness,  off  at 
once. 

5.  Amischievous  child (havingalittleof 'thedevil* 
in  him) ;  a  young  urchin  :  often  used  playfully. 

(App.  partly  a  continuation  of  sense  3,  but  largely  influ- 
enced by  4  b.) 

1642  in  Miss  Hickson  Irel.  ijt/i  Cent.  (1884)  I.  xviii.  196 
Six  Irish  children  of  that  town,  who  suddenly  fell  upon  him, 
..  so  that  he  by  these  wicked  young  imps,  who  were  none 
of  them .  .above  eight  years  of  age,  quickly  after  died.  1717 
SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  viii,  I  once  caught  a  young  male  [Yahoo) 
of  three  years  old,,  .but  the  little  imp  fell  a  squalling,  and 
scratching,  and  biting.  1826  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  i.  note,  I 
was  never  a  dunce  ..  but  an  incorrigibly  idle  imp.  1859 
W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  24  With  a  wild  imp  of  a 
Welsh  boy  following  her  as  guide  and  groom. 

f6.  A  young  man,  a  youth  ;  fellow,  man, '  lad ', 
'  boy '.  (Cf.  CHILD,  sense  7.)  Obs. 

1579  LYLY  Evph-ues  (Arb.)  33-5  There  dwelt  in  Athens  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  patrimony.  ..  It  happened  this 
young  Impe  to  ariue  at  Naples.  Ibid.  108  This  is  ..  to  ad- 
monish all  young  Imps  and  nouises  in  loue,  1648  GAGE 
West  Ind.  ix.  26  The  mendicant  Franciscan  Fryers  voweth 
..poverty.  .Vet  those  wretched  Impes  live  in  those  parts  as 
though  they  had  never  vowed.  1880  R.  BUCHANAN  HeiroJ 
Linne  i,  Room  there,  you  imps  and  loons. 

7.  A  piece  added  on,  to  eke  out,  lengthen  out,  or 
enlarge  something.     (Cf.  IMP  v.  5.)     f  a.  An  ad- 
ditional tag  to  a  bell-rope  so  that  more  than  one 
person  may  pull  at  once  :   -  EKE  s&.1  2  a.    b.  dial. 
An  addition  to  a  beehive  consisting  of  a  wreath  or 
wreaths  placed  underneath  to  increase  its  height : 
=  KKE  sb.^-  2  b.     c.  dial.  A  length  of  twisted  hair 
in  a  fishing-line. 

1595  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  123  Paid  for  vj  emps  to  v?  bell 
ropes,  xij  </.  1605  Ibid.  142  More  for  bell  imps,  xiiij  */. 
1606  Ibid.  144  For  the  greet  bell  ympes  of  the  length  of  six 
feddom.  1615  W.  LAWSON  Orch.  fy  Card.  in.  x.  (1668)  78 
An  imp  Is,  three  or  four  wreaths  wrought  at  the  Hive,  the 
same  compass,  to  raise  the  Hive  withal!.  1788  W'.  MARSHALL 
Yorksk.  II.  Gloss.  iE.  D.  S.),  Imp,  an  eke  placed  under  a 
bee-hive.  1846  BROCKETT  N.  C.  Gloss,  (ed.  3)  I.  234  An 
addition  to  a  beehive  is  called  an  'imp  \  so  also  is  a  length 
of  hair  twisted,  as  forming  part  of  a  fishing-line. 

8.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as  -^imp-garden,  -garthy 
-yard  (nursery-garden,  garden  of  plants),  f  -tree  ', 
imp-like  adj. 

1337-8  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  I.  34  In  . .  semine 
canab.  emp.  pro  le  ympyard.  c  1345  Orpheo  68  They  seten 
hem  down  all  thre,  Fayr  under  an  ympe-tre.  144677  Durham 
Ace,  Rolls  (Surtees)  I.  84  Pro  custodia  orti  Celler.tni 
vocati  ympgnrth.  1577  B.  GOOCE  H 'eresbacK 's  Hnsb. 
(1586)  76  The  orderyng  of  an  Impe  Garden,  .wherein  as  in 
a  parke  the  young  plantes  are  nourished.  1675  EVELYN 
Terra  (1729)  35  Where  Imp-Gardens  are  poor,  the  tender 
Plant  does  seldom  thrive.  1831  J.  HUNTER  Hist.  Deanery 
Doncaster  II.  6  An  imp-yard  is  what  is  now  known  by  the 

scry-saidun,  :is  may  be  seen  in  The  Booke  of  Hus- 

>y  Barna' 

:hildli 
lay  in  Frank. 


term  nurscr 
bandry  b] 


aby  Googe.     1866  CARLYI.E  Remin.  \.   146 
What  a  childlike  and  yet  naif  imp-like  volume  of  laughter 


Imp    (imp),   v»      Forms:    see   the   sb.      [OE. 

impian  (rare)  =  OHG.  ////^w(rare),  MHG.  and 
Ger.  impfen^  beside  which  OHG.  had  more 
commonly,  impitcn,  MHG.  imp(e]ten.  Da.  ymptt 
Sw.  ympa  are  from  a  LG.  *  impen  \  Welsh  impio 
is  from  Eng.  F.  enter  (whence  MDu.  cnten,  intr-n, 
Du.  enten,  MLG.  cntcn,  is  supposed  to  be  ulti- 
mately from  the  same  source. 
The  history  of  this  vb.  and  the  prec.  sb.  is  in  some  points 
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obscure,  from  want  of  evidence.  The  corresponding  F.  enter 
to  graft,  ente  (for  *emf>t(\  graft,  are  referred  by  Darme- 

steter,  etc.,  to  late  L..*cinf  'a,  the  latter  neuter 

pi.  of  Gr.  <>0i/ro«,  -of  implanted,  engrafted  :  cf.  in^vtiv  to 
implant,  «V^vrcveu'  to  implant,  engraft,  cM^vrct'a  implanting, 
engrafting.  (There  is  evidence  in  the  Salic  Law  for  a  mcd. 
L.  itnpotitSi  ingot tts,  <cion.  graft.?  This  was  presumably  the 

•also  of  OHG.  »«///*»*  not //«/*/?/()«),  MHG.  iw// 
though  some  would  refer  it  to  L.  put  are  to  prune.  ()K. 
IW//VZM,  OHG.  i>n/>fin,  was  evidently,  from  the  OHG. 
lauiverschiebung,  a  word  of  earlier  adoption,  but  was  prob. 
derived  in  some  way  from  the  same  Gr.  source  (?from 
f  this  the  OK.  sl>.  inifa  'hardly  impe}  must 
then  have  been  a  derivative,  on  the  analogy  of  agent-nouns 
in  -a  ;  so  mod.  Ger.  *>«/*/ from  impfen^ 

t 1.  trans.  To  graft,  engraft.   0fo. 

c  1000  Gerefa  in  Anglia  IX.  262  On  larngtene  erejian  and 
in,  beana  sawan,  win^eard  set  tan.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  /*/. 
B.  ix.  147  Impe  on  an  ellerne,  and  if  bine  apple  be  swete, 
M.x  ln:l  merueile  me  bynketh.  1413  Pilgr,  -V.>7i'/t  iCaxton 
1483)  iv.  ii.  58  Vpon  that  braunche  was  yniped  a  graf  that 
was  taken  fro  a  free  appel  tree.  1553  T.  WILSON  K/u  : 
To  ympe  or  graffe  yong  setter,  1681  liuRSF.r  Hist.  R,-f. 
11865)  II-  53°  He  gave  himself  to  gardening  and  used  to 
graft  and  imp  with  his  own  hand. 

t  2.  To  plant  (young  shoots).   Obs.  rare. 

c  1420  Pallet,  on  Husb.  in.  142  Then  kest  adoun  thi  scions 
here  and  there,  And  ympe  in  oon  in  euery  stikis  place. 

3.  transf.  and  jig,  from   I  and  2.  To  '  engraft ', 
implant;  to  inlay,  set  or  fix  in ;  to  (  engraft*  (as 
by  marriage)  in  a  family,   arch. 

134°-7°  Alisaunder  616  A  brem  brasen  borde  . .  Imped  In 
iuory..With  goode  siluer  &  golde  gailich  atired.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  5137  But  Love  ..  was  sn  imped  in  my  thought. 
,  14*5  Hampoics  Psalter  Mcir.  Prcf.  50  Copyed  has  |>is 
Sauter  ben  of  yuel  men  of  lollardry.  And  afturward  hit  ha- 
bene  sene  ympyd  in  wif>  ere^y.  1596  SIKNSEK  F.  Q.  \\. 
i\.  4  That  headlesse  tyrants  trpnke  he  reard  from  ground, 
And, having  ympt  the  head  to  it  agayne  .made  i'  so  to  ml? 
as  it  alive  was  found.  1612-15  I'1'-  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T. 
xx.  ii.  (Jfhn  and  *Jehoram\  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  to  be  imped  in  a  wicked  family ;  this  relation  too  often 
draws  in  a  share  both  of  sitine  and  punishment.  1613-16 
W.  BROWNE  Brit.  /*ast.  n.  ii,  And  when  thy  temple's  well 
deserving  bayes  Might  impe  a  pride  in  thee  to  reach  thy 
praise.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  .1f,itf.  i.  8  It  was  because  they 
were  imped  in  the  wicked  family  of  Ahab,  17..  BROWN 
On  ROM.  vi.  5  (Jam.)  Believers  are  so  closely  united  lo 
Christ,  as  that  they  have  been  imped  with  him,  like  an  imp 
joined  to  an  old  stock.  1876  BLAI.  KIE  Songs  Rtlig,  ,\-  Life 
140  The  new  doctrine,  which  the  times  had  imped  Into  his 
budding  >oul. 

4.  Falconry,    To  engraft  feathers  in  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  so  as  to  make  good  losses  or  deficiencies,  and 
thus  restore  or  improve  the  powers  of  flight ;  hence, 
allusively,  with  reference  to  *  taking  higher  flights  *, 
enlarging  one's  powers,  and  the  like.     In  various 
constructions  : 

t  a.  To  imp  feathers  into  or  in  a  wing,  etc.  Obs. 

T4?7  faslon  Lett.  III.  No.  791.  185  Like  as  the  fawcon 
Which  is  alofte,  tellith  scorne  to  ioke  a  down  On  hym  that 
wont  was  her  feders  to  pyke  and  ympe.  1580  LYLV  Eufhnes 
i  Arli. )  249  Ymping  a  fether  to  make  me  flye,  when  thon 
mushiest  rather  to  cut  my  wing  for  feare  of  soaring.  1589 
NASHE  Pasqnil  fy  Mar/,  ir  Such  an  Eccho,  as  multiplies 
euery  word,  .and  ympes  so  many  feathers  vnto  euery  tale, 
that  it  flyes  with  all  speede  into  euery  corner  of  the  Realme. 
1641  BROME  Joviall  Crew  \\.  Wks.  1873  III.  374  To  see 
a  swallow  ..  with  a  white  feather  imp'd  in  her  tail.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  To  Imp  a  Feather  in  a  ffawifi  lining  famous 
Falconers),  to  add  a  new  piece  from  an  old  broken  stump. 

b.  To  imp  a  wing  (or  bird)  with  feathers.  To 
imp  the  wings  of:  to  strengthen  or  improve  the 
(light  of. 

1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Hew.  7>Y<7K/;V  135  Gathering  plmm  <• 
of  perfect  speculation,  To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying 
mynd.  1598  DRAYTON  Heroic,  l-'.p.  v.  78  Their  Buz/anl- 
uiu^>,  imp'd  with  our  Eagles  Plumes,  a  1618  SVLVESTM: 
Post/mini  Sonn.  iv,  Imping  his  broken  wing-;  with  better 
plumes.  1648  MILTON  Sonn.  t<>  i-'ni)  fn.\.  The  false  North 
displays  Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent- win^s, 
1792  WOLCOTT  (P.  I'iml.ul  /•'./>,  l.d.  Macartney  40  And 
[Fortune]  with  an  Eagle's  pinion  imps  an  Owl.  1816 
SOUTHEY  Lny  of  Laureate  Proem  ii,  My  spirit  imp'd  her 
wing-:  for  stronger  flight.  1852  JKRPAN  Atitobiog.  II.  xviii. 
251  At  the  same  time  Barry  Cornwall  first  imped  hi 
in  my  grateful  pages.  1886  SUINIH  KNK  Misc.  145  The 
highest  flight  that  Wordsworth's  muse  could  attain  when 
her  wings  were  imped  with  plumes  of  religious  doctrine. 

C.  To  imp  wings  on  or/0  a  person;  to  imptt'//// 
wings. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Raster  li'itigs  9  If  I  imp  my 
wing  on  thine,  Affliction  shall  advance  the  flight  in  me. 
'635  HEYWOOD  Lontioni  Shnis  Salntis  Wks.  1874  IV.  289 
These  are  Impt  with  no  Icanaii  wings.  But  Plumes  Im- 
mortal). 1669  Atidr.  hopeful  y>t^.  (',,-ntry  Eng.  34  To 
see  a  Gallant  flutter.,  with  no  other  wings  than  his  Taylor 
inip'd  on.  1697  DRYUI -\  /  ..  4^  ImpM 

with  Wings,  The  Grubs  proceed  to  Bees  with  pointed 
Stings.  1732  POI-E  l-,p  Dathurst  41  Blest  paper-credit!  .. 
lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  !  Gold  imp'd  by 
thee  can  compass  hardest  things.  1814  CARY  Dante,  /\tr,i- 
ffise  xx MI.  in  the  males 

should  imp  The  flight  of  innocent  wings. 

If  App.  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  hawking 
term,  taken  in  the  sense  of  (  To  clip  '. 

1657  ft''-  'I-  KING  /'<"•>»'•  i.  ii.  '184;)  <.  God  shall  imp  their 
:iml    let    tlv •;.  In  a  sublime 

"-      1683  KFA  ,  ,  Mm  imp  lh<- 

•  of  his   toweiiin'    :uiiiiitiiiii.      Ibid,    147    Her 
wings  arc  imp'd  and  all  )i<  ;  faculties  dogg? 

5.   To  extend,  Itngihcn,  <  -nlarge,  add  to  ;  to  eke 
out   ''that    which  is  short    or   deficient    ;  to 
repair ;  to  add  on  a  piece  to.      Cf.  IMP 


159*  I.VLY  Midas  v.  ii,  A  woman's  tongue  ympt  with  a 
barbar's  will  proove  a  razor  or  a  raser.  1606  CHAPMAN 
Mi>n$.  D' Olive  Plays  1873  I.  221  All  my  care  is  for  Followers 
to  Imp  out  myTrame.  1661  SOUTH.  Scrm.  169!  I  II.  188  An 
ill,  restless,  cross  humour,  which  is  imped  with  Smart,  and 
quickned  with  Opposition.  1671  CLARENDON  Di<tfogitts  in 
1'racts  (1727)  306  we  ou^ht  to  imp  out  these  una\ 
defects  with  an  extraordinary  civility  and  condescension. 
1818  Craven.  Dial.,  /«//,  to  add,  to  enlarge.  . .  It  is  a  very 
common  expression  whui  applied  to  bee-hives.  1834  SIR 
H.  TAYLOR  Artfvelde  i.  ii.  (1849)  7  You  have  imped  me 
with  a  new  device. 

6.  nonce-use.  To  mock  like  an  imp  or  demon. 

1839  BAILEV  f'"estns  (1848)  112,  I  am.. with  the  mightiest 
folly  mocked  Which  ever  imped  a  soul  to  rnadn. 

t  Impa-cable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-*  t  L.pdctire  to 
pacify,  appease  +  -ABLE.]  That  cannot  be  pacified 
or  appeased  ;  implacable. 

1571  FORTFSCUE  Forest  72  Seedes  of  impacable  discorde 
and  <livs<;ntiun.  1591  SIT.S'SER  /tutttfs  of  Time  395  Freed 
from  bands  of  impacal>Ie  fate.  i6oa  WARNER  Alb,  fcnc. 
Epit.  (1612)  356  The  impacable  Incursions  of  those  barbarous 
and  vndanted  Pictes. 

Hence  f  Impacabi'lity,  implacability  (<?&?.). 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612*  3SsThe  ImpacabJlitie 
of  the  Pictes  and  Scotes. 

I  Impaci'fic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  im- 
pacific-its,  or  f.  lM-2  +  PACIFIC.  Cf.  obs.  F.  im- 
pacifiqite.]  Not  pacific  or  peaceful ;  restless. 

a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idyll^  i.  3  The  Impadficke  Seas  of  our 
owne  feares  And  lealousies. 

Impack  ^impark),  v.  rare.  Also  7  em-,  [f. 
IM-1  +  PACKS/.]  trans.  To  pack  in  ;  to  press  closely 
together  into  a  mass ;  to  pack  up.  Hence  Impa'ck- 
ing  vbl.  sb. ;  Impa  ckment,  the  action  of  impack- 
ing  or  state  of  being  impacked  (Webster  1864^. 

1611  FLORIO,  Impaccare,  to  pack  vp,  to  empack.  //>/</., 
hnballamtnti,  impackings  or  packes.  1867  I.  I.  HAVES 
Open  Polar  Sea  85  The  ice  was  as  closely  impacked  behind 
us  as  before  us. 

Impact  (i'mpaekt\  sb.  [ad.  L.  type  *impact-n$ 
sb.,  i?  ppl.  stem  of  impingtre  to  IMPINGE.  Cf. 
mod.F.  impact.]  The  act  of  impinging  ;  the  striking 
of  one  body  against  another;  collision.  Chiefly  in 
Dynamics,  in  reference  to  momentum. 

1781  BP.  WATSON  Client.  Ess.  (1784)  I.  165  notet  The  same 
rule,  by  which  common  velocity  of  hard  or  non-clastic  bodies 
after  their  impact  ..  is  calculated.  1795  Sm  IHFY  Joan  of 
Arc  VIM.  228  The  English  chief,  Pointing  again  his  arbalist, 
let  loose  The  string  ;  the  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven, 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.  1862  Tunes  7  Mar.,  No  such 
satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of  resisting  the  tremendous 
impact  of  the  shot  have  been  obtained  from  any  other 
target.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  ii.  §  56  The  impact  of  atoms 
of  oxygen  against  atoms  of  sulphur.  1866  HUXLEY  Phys. 
ix.  (1872)  221  The  impact  of  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous  I 
ether  on  the  retina. 

attrib.  1878  STEWART  &  TAIF  Unseen  Univ.  iv.  146  We 
are.  .driven  to  the  impact  theory  as  the  only  tenable  one. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  63  In  any  given  perception 
there  is  a  something  which  has  been  communicated  to  it 
[the  mind]  by  an  impact,  or  an  Impression  ab  extra.  1874 
Siri'.ns  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  7  The  impact  of  barbarian  ron- 
quest  split  up  the  unity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

t  Impa'Ct, ///.  a.  Obs.     [ad.  L,  impact -ust  pa. 
pple.  of  impingere  to  IMPINGE.]   -  IMPACTED  (of 
which,  in  later  use,  it  was  prob.  taken  as  a  short-    j 
ened  form).     Const,  as  pple.  or  adj. 

1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  i.  iv.  3  When  . .  there  are  humours    1 
impacte  in  an  ye  part.     1587  M.  GROVE  Pcfaps  -y  Hippod. 
(1878)81   From  hir  whose  picture  still  I  fynde  within  my     I 
brest   impact.     1647  H.  MUHK  -V,v/A'  ,<f  Soul  in.  i.  ix,  All 
these  forms.  .That  sense  or  phansie  ever  had  impact.     1652 

i    Yorksh.  Spa  iv.  43  A  cold,  crass  slimy  morbilick,     , 
or  a  hot  impact  matter. 

Impact   ^impx'kt',   ;<.     [orig.,  and  usually,  in 
pa.  pple.  impacted,  which  was  prob.  directly  f.  L.    • 
impact-us  +  -ED1    (see    IMPACT  ///.   a.    and    IM- 
rArn:j)   ;  the  verb  proper  being  a  later  back-for- 
mation from  this.  See  -ED  1  2,  and  cf.  COMPACT  z>.l] 

1.  trans.  To  press  closely  into  or  in  something  ; 
to  fix  firmly  in  ;  to  pack  in. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xxi.  II.  73  The  seed  of  this  hear  he 
remooveth  the  tough  humours  bedded  in  the  stomad 
hard  impacted  soever  they  he.  1709  HLAIR  in  /'//;'/.  Ti-.ins. 
XXVII.  75  These  Pyramids,  which  receive  the  Hairs  are 
impacted  in  the  Cutis.  a  1791  WESLEV  Serm.  Ixxxii.  i.  5 
Wks  iSn  IX.  417  Impact  fire  into  iron,  by  hammering  it 
when  red  hot.  1897  ALLBUTT  Svst.  Mtd.  III.  8*5  A  stnn<-- 
like  mass  . .  which  had  become  impacted  in  the  lower  Ilium. 

2.  To  stamp  or  impress  (on  something),  rare. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  Proem  4  Ideas  or  notions  im- 
pacted on  the  mind.     Ibid.  442  Every.  .Creature  has  a  law 

nr  impressed  on  its  I 

Impacted  :imparkted),  ppl.  a.  [See  IMPACT 
?'.]  Pressed  closely  in,  firmly  fixed. 

1683  SALMON  Dsron  Mcd.  ii.  463  To  melt  fas  it  were)  any 
impacted  humor,  though  never  so  t^uyli.  <  17*0  W.  GIBSON 
1-arrier's  Dispcns.  \.  11734)  25  To  ripen  anil  dissolve  hard 

i'.-d   Humours.     1856   K\\i.  A>\t.  /.  i//.   I.  \ 
The  fine  impacted  snow-dust  of  winter. 

Impaction  (impwkfen  .  [ad.  L.  impcutiJn- 
fw,  n.  (.f  action  f.  impmgtrt  to  IMPINCK.]  The 
action  of  becoming,  or  condition  of  being,  iin- 

•  >r  firmly  fixed  in. 

1739  J.  HUXIIAM  Fevers  (1750)  176  To  prevent  the  furilu-i 
Impaction  of  the  obstructing  Lentor.  1853  K\NI  Gtimtcll 
f-.\p.  .\.\iv.  -1856'  197  Iii 


further  north.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pat  hoi.  (ed.  2)  42 
Sudden  obstruction  uf  the  circulation  by  the  impaction  of 
an  embolus  in  one  of  the  larger  arteries. 

Impa'Ctly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  IMPACT  ///.  a.  + 
-i.Y2.J  With  firm  infixion  or  close  presume. 

1862  yrnl.  Soc.  Arts  X.  325  '2  A  cube  of  2j  inches,  Jin- 
jiactly  scturt-d,  was  subjected  to  a  force  of  200  lon<. 

Impa'ctment.     [f.  IMPACT  v.  +  -MENT.]    - 

iMI'ACriON. 

1853  K.ASI--  Crinncll  E*p.  xx.  158  He  . .  counseled  us  to 
prepare  for  the  chances  of  an  impactment  [in  the  icej. 

Iinpail,  obs.  form  of  IMTAI.K. 

Impained:  see  IMPANEH. 

Impaint  (imp^-nt),  v.     [f.  IM-^  +  PAINT  v.} 

trans.  To  paint  upon  something,  depict. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  //,j;.  //',  v.  i.  80  Neuer  yet  did  Insurrec- 
tion want  Such  water-colours,  lo  jmpaint  his  cause.  1729 
SAVAGE  Wanderer  in.  83  O'er  altars  thus,  impainted,  m 
behold  Half  circling  glories  shoot  in  rays  of  gold. 

Impair  Jmpe<»u\  sbJ*  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  - 
em-,  [f.  IMPAIR  ^.]  An  act  of  impairing  ;  the 
fact  of  being  impaired  ;  impairment. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Gneuaras  Diall  I'r.  (15?.-)  ^71  Halfe  a 
dishonour,  and  an  impair  of  his  credit.  1598  CHAPMAN 
Achilles  Shield  in  Homer  nS?^)  13  Nor  is  it  more  impair 
to  an  honest  and  absolute  man's  sufficiency  to  have  few 
friends,  than  [etc.].  1612  —  Widtnvts  T.  Plays  1873  III.  36 
Pocket  it  : . .  it's  no  impaire  to  thee  :  the  greatest  doo  't.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  102  Such  and  such  like  affoordthey  \eaiely 
without  einpaire  to  themselues.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Ong, 
M,IH.  iv.  iii.  318  An  impair  of  that  Sovereignty  and  Don 
over  the  Creatures.  1848  J.  A.  CAKLVI.E  tr.  Vaults  Inftrno 
28  To  keep  its  beauty  from  impair. 

I 'Ul pair,  a.  (and  sl>.-}.  [Cf.  F.  impair  unequal 
(1484  in  (iodef.  Compl.\  and  pair.] 

fl.  (?)  'Unsuitable*  (T.\   unfit  ;    inferior. 

But  the  reading  is  disputed.) 

1606  SIIAKS.  Tr.  *•  Cr.  iv.  v.  103  <  Kol.  1 1  Yet  giucs  he  not 
till  Judgement  guide  his  bounty,  Nor  dignifies  an  impaire 
\Qo.  i  i  in  pare ;  G'/c/v,  etc.  impure!  thought  with  breath. 

2.  Not  paired ;  not  forming  one  of  a  pair ;  odd. 
b.  sb.  An  unpaired  individual  thing  ;  an  odd  one. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  829/1  This  impair  bone  . . 
is  .,  the  representative  of  the  superior  occipitals  of  Cuvjer. 
1880  J.  ARKRCROMDY  in  Academy  23  Oct.  294/1  Grouping 
the  letters  in  two  sets  of  pairs  and  an  impair,  which  again 
pairs  with  the  other  impair-;. 

Impair  (jinpc-u  ,  v.  Forms:  a.  4  ampayr-i, 
aupayr-if  apayr-i,  etc.  see  APPAIR).  $.  4-6 
enpeire,  -peyre,  -paire,  -payre,  empeyre,  4-7 
empare,  empeire,  -paire,  -payre,  5  enpare, 
7  empair.  7.  5-7  impaire,  -payre,  6  impeire, 
impere,  inpayre,  6-7  impare,  7-  impair.  [The 
current  form  impair  is  a  partially  Latinized  re- 
fashioning of  the  earlier  einpaire t  tmpeiret  a.  OF. 
empeircr^  ampeirer  to  make  worse:— Lat.  type 
*impeidnire  to  make  worse,  f.  i»i-  tl.M-1,  +  pt'ior 
worse.  The  earliest  form  was  ampayre^  whence 
apeyrc  APPAIR.  Empeyre,  closest  to  contemporary 
French,  was  commonest  in  15-161!!  c.  Late  in 
1 5th  c.  the  prefix  began  to  be  spelt  im-  after  Lat., 
giving  the  current  impair,  which  lias  superseded 
c mpair  since  c\ 660.  Cf.  APPAJR,  PAIR,  KMPYRK.] 

1.  trans.  To    make    worse,    less    valuable,    or 
weaker  ;  to  lessen  injuriously ;  to  damage,  injure. 

[a.   1297-1643:  see  APPAIH  i.] 

ft.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Jtof&fc.  iv.pr.  iii.  93  (Camb.MS.)Thanne 
is  the  Meede  of  goode  folk  swich  bat  no  day  shal  enpeyren 
it.  <  1375  Cato  Major  iv.  xxxiv.  in  Anglia  VII,  Empeyre 
bou  nou}t  hire  fame.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxiv.  270 
V"  cytie  of  Danas  . .  he  assauted  and  enpayred  very  sore. 
1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Hen.  I7 HI  253  b,  The  possession  might 
seme  to  be  enpaired.  1576  l-'i  FMIN<;  fanopl.  Efist.  315  In 
hope  tliat  I  shoulde  recover  my  health,  which  sicknesse  had 
ciii)Mvn:il.  1602  KULBECKE  -2nd  J*t.  Parall.  22  Whereby 
hee  was  empeired  and  became  worse.  1655  FULLER  C/i. 
Hist.  ii.  ii.  §  77  It  never  wastes  nor  emjmus  an  Estate. 
1658-78  PIMLUIS,  Kmpair  [1696  led.  5)  Impair}, 

y.  1488-9  Act  4  Ht-n.  I  'If,  c.  19  The  defence  of  this  land 
..[is]  impaired.  1533  MORE  Debell.  Sm\-m  \\'ks.  1029/2 
[It]  yet  helpeth  not  nys  matter,  but  impayreth  it  much. 
1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  v.  665  Satan,  .could  not  beare  Through 
pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaird.  1703  MOXON 
Mcch.  E.ierc.  2^,9  No  time  will  impair  or  decay  those  Grey 
Kentish  Bricks."  174*  Yovsc  Nt.  Th.  vn.  986  This  argu- 
ment is  old;  but  truth  No  yeai.s  impair.  1862  SIR  B.  BftODll 
l*syclwl,  /«'/.  II.  n.  50  The  best  memory  may  lie  impaired 
by  neglect. 
b.  rtjl. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  iv.  14  They  empayre  them  self  so 
moche  that  they  may  not  lerTie  no  good.  1484  —  Curi.il  3 
Wyse  men  . .  for  none  auauncement  ne  hauyny  of  good  en- 
payre  not  them  self. 

t  C.  pass.  To  be  destitute  of.  or  badly  oft"  for. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.  255  If  I  wear  'mi- 
pared  of  mony,  he  would  send  me  out  of  his  own  treasm. 

2.  intr.  '  lor  re/?.}   To  grow  or  become  worse, 
less  valuable,  weaker,  or  less  ;  tn  suflcr  injury  or 
loss  ;  to  deteriorate,  fall  off,  or  decay.  '•  • 

[a.    1340-1581  :  see  APPAIR  2.) 

ft.    f  1380  Sir  l'\-ritnil\  4691   f>e  power  of  hem  enpayrede 

fast<-.      1486  ttk.  St.  Aliens  Cv|  '  n   will  swell 

.-•  in  her  hede.     1513   LD.   I  ft*.  I. 

ccxix.  -.^g'Tlie  kyi)Hf..lay  sort-     .  ;ye  he 

i.-J    W.MSL-     Illlil     \\01MV         ISQO    Si' I    \sl    K    /•  .   <,>.     I.     \  li.     41 

F'lr^h  may  empaire,  . .  but  reason  «  ,m  tq>:iin:.  1600  1- . 
\VALKLK  ,S/.  ilenian  daily 

•so  empaired  in  health. 

y.     15*3  I.li.    I'.I'BNI  RS  /'"/,  '• 


IMPAIBABLE. 

imperecl  of  a  sickncsse.  1579  TWYNI;  fhisicke  ngst.  Fort. 
it.  xxviii.  205  ;i,  All  thin^et  impaire,  and  gpe  backewarde. 
1648  HOYI.K  St-fti/'/i.  Lirve  (1660)  152  Curlestial  Pleasures  . . 
nut  impairing  by  bei::£  iw:<l  1  .nti^,  1729  SWIFT  Lett,  to 
/'i»/t-  Wks.  !;''i  \'III-93  When  years  increase,  and  perhaps 
M.ur  health  impairs.  18*7  SOUTMKV  in  Life  (1850)  V.  284 
l!is.i\\n  health  .md  faculties  sensibly  impairing  day  by  day. 

Impai'rable,  #-  rare,  [f-  IMPAIR  v.  T  -AiiLK.J 
Capable  of  being  impaired. 

a  1665  J.  t;<i»i'\\  IN  Filled™,  the  Spirit  11867)  ?6  Though 

hi--  power  of  executing  . .  be  not  impaired,  nor  indeed  im- 

Me.. by  any  negligence,  unfaithfulness,  or  unfruitful- 

.f  men.     1678  Ct'mvoKTH  Intcil.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  36.  565 

Souls.. Self-improvable  and  Self-impairable. 

Impaired  (impe«ud),///.  a.  [f.  IMPAIR  v.  + 
-ED1.]  Rendered  worse;  injured  in  amount,  quality, 
or  value  ;  deteriorated,  weakened,  dam.ij.jrd. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1632)  563  He  repaired 
with  large  diet  his  impayred  lims  and  sinewes.  1719 
BOLINGBROKE  in  Swift's  Lett,  (1766)  II.  4  Those  fancy 'd 
ills,  so  dreadful  to  the  great,  A  lost  election,  or  impair'd 
estate.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  ln-iia  (1854)  170 
Hamilton  . .  was  necessitated  by  an  impaired  constitution 
to  return  to  England. 

Impairer  (impe>rw).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  or  that  which  impairs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  215  The  quiet  mind  (whereof 
my  selfe  empairer  is).  1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey 
i.  x.  31  Wheat,  llarley,  Wonde  ..  are  great  impairers  and 
,  lu,  a  1779  WARBURTON  (Mason),  Im- 
moderate labour  and  immoderate  study  are  equally  the 
impairers  of  health. 

Impairing  limpe^'rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING*.]  The  action  of  the  verb  IMPAIR  ;  making 
worse,  deterioration,  impairment. 

c  1380  WVCI.IF  li-fks.  (1880)  389  It  is  enpeyringe  not  oonly 
of  oone  estate  of  be  chirche,  but  of  alle  £re.  c  1450  Doctr. 
d'aJit-nisiii  Jyti  of  Breyntford  (Ballad  Soc.)  39  With-oute 
(>enpeyring  of  by  persone.  1513  DOUGLAS  sKncis  Concl. 
id  heir  my  nayme  remane,  but  enparing.  1618 
LATHAM  2nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  7  Other  dangers  that 
may  grow  to  the  great  impairing  of  her  health.  1711 
SHAFTESIJ.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  174  The  impairing  of  any  one 
part  must.,  tend  to  the  disorder  and  ruin  of  other  parts. 

Impairing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INQ^.] 
That  impairs. 

1666  B«  'Vi.K  Orig.  Formes  fy  Qnal.  (1667)  176  That  Impair- 
ing Alteration  of  Texture  we  call  Rottennesse. 

Impairment    (impediment).      Forms :    see 

IMPAIR  v.  ;  also  APPAIRMENT.  [a.  OF.  tmpeire- 
mentj  mod.K.  empiremtnt  (i2th  c.  in  Littre),  f. 
empcirer,  empire?  to  IMPAIU  :  see  -MENT.]  The 
action  of  impairing,  or  fact  of  being  impaired  ; 
deterioration  ;  injurious  lessening  or  weakening. 

1340  Ayenb.  148  Yef  he  ne  deb  wyb-oute  emparement. 
r  1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  MS.)  255  To  londe  bai  gonnen 
aryuen  alle,  Wibouten  enpelrement.  1531-*  Act  23  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  9  §  2  To  the  great  in  incitement  &  diminucions  of 
their  good  names  and  honesties.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  viiL  (1632)  582  A  greater  impayrement  of  his  hopes. 
1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  98  A  manifest  impairment 
of  his  health.  1861  WYNTER  Soc.  Bees,  Brain  Diffic.  471 
The  following  extraordinary  impairment  of  memory. 

Impalace  (impse'les),  v.  Also  7  em-,  [f.  lM-1  + 
PALACE.]  trans.  To  place  or  install  in  a  palace. 
Hence  Impa'laced  ( -est)///.  a. t  installed  in  a  palace. 

1611  FLOHIO,  hnfalazzare%  to  empal'ace.  1795  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Rev.  XVIII.  543  In  impalacing  the  magistrate. 
1839  HAII.KY  Pest  us  v.  (1852)  62  One  or  two,  impalaced, 
mitred,  throned,  And  banqueted,  burlesque  . .  The  holy 
penury  of  the  Son  of  God  Ibid*  xxv.  438  The  impalaced 
;  uf  the  breast. 

tlmpalatable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  In-*  + 
PALATABLE.]  Not  palatable,  unpalatable. 

1787  W.  MARSHALL  Nor/oik  II.  88  And  render  it  altogether 
impalatable  to  stock.  1791  A.  YOUNG  Trav.  Frame  115 
A  thing  . .  equally  impalatable  and  unconstitutional.  1814 
MKS.  WEST  Alicia  De  Lacy  IV.  ^63  The  grandeur  and 
luxury,  .were  impalatable,  because  insecure. 

t  Impala'tion.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  IMPALE  v.  + 

-.vrioN.]   =  IMPALEMENT  4. 

1744  J.  PATERSON  Comnt.  Milton's  P.  L.  357  Impalation 
is  a  most  tormenting  punishment  of  malefactors. 

Impale  (imp£"'-l),  v.  Forms :  a.  (6  enpale), 
6-9  empale,  7  empail(e,  (empall,  empal).  &. 
6-7  impayl,  (impall),  7  impail,  (impal),  6- 
impale.  [a.  F.  empale-r  (Froissart),  ad.  med.L. 
impalare  '  in  palum  impingere '  (Dii  Cange),  f. 
im-  (!M-  l)  -t-  pal-us  stake  (cf.  late  L.  palare  to 
support  with  stakes,  prop  up).] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  with  pales,  stakes,  or  posts ; 
to  surround  with  a  palisade  ;  to  fence  in.  Now  rare. 

«.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  516  Minding  to  mound  and 
empale  his  cottage  round  about  with  a  fence  of  an  hedge. 
1610  —  Camden  s  Brit.  n.  73  (Ireland!  Their  country  goeth 
under  the  tearme  of  The  English  Pale,  because  the  first 
Englishmen  ..  did  empale  for  themselves  certaine  limits  in 
the  East  part  of  the  Hand.  1634-5  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham 
Soc.)  44,  I  saw  a  pool  empaled  wherein  were  pell-starts. 

0.  1530  PALSGR.  590/1,  I  impale,  I  close  a  grounde  or  a 
parke  with  pales,  je  em/>arqne.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  IVorld 
in.  (1634)  61  The  same  wall  which  . .  had  preserved  their 
lives,  by  holding  out  the  enemy  did  now  impale  them.  1766 
PORNV  Heraldry  iv.  (1777)  64  The  Pale  denotes  Strength 
and  Firmness,  and  has  been  bestowed  to  impaling  Cities. 
1845  HOOD  Fairy  Tale  21  So  he  might  impale  a  strip  of  soil. 
b.  trans/,  and  fig.  To  surround  or  enclose  as 
with  a  palisade  ;  to  shut  in,  hedge  about,  confine, 
hem  in.  Now  rare. 
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a.   1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  33  Men.  .that  are 
f  i  hi-  (  hun  li.      1612  DHAVION 

Poly-Qtb.  ii.  24  \Vht-ie  Pint!.  :  •  .<•  tii:ur.e, 

Her  niKRcd  front  empal*d((Ofl  every  ]>ait>  with  rocks.     1675 
•:..it.    Trunks  i.  ii.    §25  Kverysin. 
ip.ilcd  or  hemmed  in  with  an  Arch  of  Rorifenms 
[vessels]. 

B.    1579   '•  f  in.  Tint.  899/1  Wee  mmt  .  . 

keepe  ourselues  stil  within  the  parke  wherein  i;.,d  itni,;drd 
us  with  his  word.     1638  Si K  T.  HH-IM.HI    ] 

1  by  the  IJueiie,  who  . .  impales  him  in  h< 
for  joy.     1725  Pore  Otfyss.  xix.  520  Uristles  liigli 
impale  his  horrid  chine.    1860  MAUKY  I'hys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low) 
x-  §  465  It  would  have  been  impaled  in  a  nook  of  the  very 
drop  of  water  in  which  it  was  brought  forth. 

f  c.  Mil.  To  enclose  or  surround  (troops)  for 
defence,  as  with  other  troops,  or  with  wagons,  etc. 
(Improperly,  To  set  in  array,  draw  up.)  Obs. 

a.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Curtius  in.  28  Nabarzanes  empaled 
the  battell  on  the  right  hand  with  a  great  power  of  horse- 
men, and  xxx.  thousand  slingers  and  archers.  1569  STOCK  ER 
tr.  Diod.  Sic.  in.  ii.  105  He  enpaled  his  Campe  with  hys 
carriat;i:s.  1578  HUNNIS  Hive/id  Honey,  Gen.  xxiv,  16 
Against  these  five,  the  other  fower  Their  Battaile^  did 
empale.  1641  BAKER  Chron.  (1679*  232/2  The  Battel.. con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  Bill-men  empaled  with  two  thousand 
Pikes. 

tf.  1579  DIGGES  Stratiot.  102  To  set  his  souldyours  that 
the  best  armed  impale  the  rest.  1635  BARRITFK  J/>7.  Discip. 
ex.  (1643)  343  Impaling  the  reere,  with  the  Wagons,  Carts, 
and  Baggage.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Kng.  \\.  (1851)  60  The 
Legionaries  stood.. impal'd  with  light  armed. 

2.  To  surround  for  adornment ;   to  encircle,  as 
with  a  crown  or  garland;  to  border,  edge  (with 
decoration).  Obs.  or  arch. 

a.  1553  BRENDE  Q.  Cnrtins  Ddvj,  Garmentes  of  Hnnen 
clothe  embrodered  with  golde,  and  empaled  with  purple. 
1630  BBATHWATT  Rjtg.  Centlt-m.  (1641)  247  A  crownc  of 
glory  shall  empale  you.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  vii. 
252,  I  cannot  . .  empale  each  Page  of  this  Discourse  with  a 
Black  mourning  Lig. 

£.  1555  EDEN  Decades  163  Fethers  and  quilles  impaled 
with  golde.  1589  GKICKNE  Mcnaphon  Livb,  He  impalled 
the  head  of  hisyong  nephew,  .with  the  crowne  and  diaiU-me 
of  Arcadie.  1644  BULWN  Chiron.  69  A  Hand  . .  iiiiii;iil'd 
about  with  rayes.  1860  LD.  LYTTON  Lucilc  n.  iv.  §  i.  126 
All  the  laurels  that  ever  with  praise  Impaled  human  brows. 

3.  Her.  To  combine  (two  coats  of  arms,  as  those 
of  a  husband  and  wife)  by  placing  them  side  by 
side  on  one  shield,  separated  palewise,  i.  e.  by  a 
vertical  line  down  the  middle.     (Also  said  of  one 
coat  of  arms,  with  the  other  as  obj.) 

a.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  v.  212  Their. .  marriages 
are  made  knowne  by  the  sculpture  of  an  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  Coat-armes  of  the  parties  empaled.  1725  Lend.  GHZ. 
No.  6382/3  The  Escocheon  of  the  Arms  of  the  Order  em- 
paling those  of  the  Sovereign.  1871  O.  SHIPLF.V  Gl>v,s. 
Eccl.  Terms  s.v.  Arms,  A  bishop  empales  his  family  coat- 
of-arms  with  the  arms  of  his  see. 

ft.  1605  [see  IMI-AUNC  t'bl.  sb.\,  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry 
vi.  ii.  (16111  256  Receiued  as  an  augmentation  of  honour  .. 
impaled  with  her  paternall  coat.  1787  PORNV  Heraldry 
(ed.  4)  Gloss.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  xii.  (ed.  3)  166  A  man 
marrying  an  Heiress  . .  During  her  father's  lifetime  . .  her 
husband  only  impales  her  Arms. 

fb.  Jig.  To  place  side  by  side  (for  comparison, 
or  as  being  equal  in  dignity).  Obs. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  En?,  i.  Ixxi.  (1739)  193, 1  have 
thus  impaled  these  three,  that  the  Reader  may  the  better 
discern  how  they  relate  each  to  other.  1655  FULLER  Ch, 
Hist.  i.  v.  §  19  The  Admission  of  St.  Patrick,  .to  be  match'd 
and  impaled  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Honour  thereof. 
1659  H.  L'£STKASCE  Alliance  Div.  Offices  Pref.  4  You  may 
view  them  in  one  scheame..as  they  stand  impaled. 

4.  To  thrust  a  pointed  stake  through  the  body 
of,  as  a  form  of  torture  or  capital  punishment ;  to 
fix  upon  a  stake  thrust  tip  through  the  body. 

1678  R.  L'EsTRASGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  193  Wild 


Beasts  to  devour  us  ;  Stakes  to  Empale  us.     1713  ADDISON 

MeftTc 

leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 


Cato  in.  v,  Let  theni  ..  be  ..  empal'd  and  left  To  writhe  at 


^.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  389  He  impaled  this 
Caragoses  tn  the  way  on  a  sharpe  stake  fastened  in  the 
ground.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanc's  Trav.  100  note, 
To  be  impaled  is  to  have  a  stake  thrust  thorough  the  funda- 
ment and  to  come  out  of  the  mouth.  1668  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
286/3  The  Visier  . .  caused  the  Greek  to  be  impalled.  1828 
G.  W.  BRIDGES  Ann.  Jamaica  II.  xv.  205  In  a  general 
massacre  of  the  whites  some  were  impaled  by  the  savage 
hands  of  their  own  domestic  slaves.  ^1859 TENNYSON  Vivien 
567  The  King  impaled  him  for  his  piracy. 

b.  transf.  To  transfix  upon,  or  pierce  through 
with,  anything  pointed  ;  fig.  to  torment  or  render 
helpless  as  if  transfixed. 

a  1678  MARVELL  Poems,  Soul  ft  Body,  This  tyrannic  soul, 
Which,  stretched  upright,  impales  me  so.  1807  SIR  R. 
WILSON  Jrnl.  27  Aug.  in  Life  (1862)  II.  363  The  falcon 
often  impales  himself  on  the  long  and  sharp  beak  [of  the 
her  .n].  1878  SMILES  Root.  Dick  v.  45  Impaling  it  with  a  pin. 

Impaled  (Unpaid),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -EDI.] 

1.  Fenced  in,  enclosed  with  a  paling  or  fence. 
Also  _/[£•. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  £rasM.  Far.  fas.  34  The  empaled 
compasse  of  the  teethe  and  lippes.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald 
Irel.  in  Ho  Iin  shed  II.  147/1  These  arrogant  and  dulojttll 
parts  of  these  impaled  malecontents.  1652  in  N.  ^  Q.  8th 
Ser.  (1803)  IV.  77  That  impaled  ground  called  Hide  Park. 
1845  Blackw.  Mag.  LVII.  133  That  impaled  territory. 

2.  Her.  Placed  side  by  side  on  a  shield  divided 
palewise:  see  prco.  3. 

1864  BOL-TELL  Her,  Hist.  %  P(*P-  xiv-  <ed-  3'  T37  Neither 
the  Heir  nor  the  Cadets  of  any  House  bear  the  impaled 
Arms  of  their  Father  and  Mother.  1882  CUSSANS  //<•-.  xii. 
(ed.  3)  166  Impaled  Arms  are  not  hereditary. 


IMPALLID. 

3.  Transfixed  upon  a  stake,  etc.  :  see  IMPALED.  4. 

Impalement  Also  7-9  em  . 

[a.  K.  emfa/tmciit  1600  in  IIatz.-Darm.),  f.  em- 
pale-r tn  IMI-AI.K;  but  in  recent  use  pern,  directly 
from  the  ling.  vb. :  see  -MENT.]  The  action  of 
impaling,  or  that  which  impales. 

1.  The  action  of  enclosing  with  pales  or  stakes ; 
concr.  nn  enclosing  fence  or  pa! 

1611  SrfcMi  Hist.  (';/.  Hrit.  ]x.  xvi.  §  17.  818  To  forlific 
their  battels  with  a  Pali/.'  i.tke-.. 

1665  J-  WlBB .W«*-^f«5f  (1735)  15.1  The  Impak-ment  about 
them  exactly  square.  1786  tr.  litikforiTl  I'athtk  (1868)  7 
The  prison,  .was  en.  vcn  rmp.il. .mcnts  of  iron 

liars.  1818  WKUSI  KH,  Euiftilt-ntent,  a  fencing,  fortifying,  or 
inclosing  with  stakes. 

b.  transf.  andyff.  (see  IMPALE  v.  I  b,  c). 

1598  BAKHBT  Tlttor.  Warres  iv.  i.  96  The  impalement 
may  be  made  of  more  shot  in  a  ranke.  1641  MILTON  Ch. 
Govt.  i.  ii,  The  rules  of  Church-discipline  are .  .  hetlg'd  at*  air 
with  such  a  terrible  impalement  of  cpmmamK.  1814  L'ARV 
Dante  (Chandosi  147  With  penitential  tears,  That  through 
the  dread  impalement  forc'd  a  way. 

f  2.  Hot.  Applied  by  early  botanists  to  the  calyx, 
and,  in  composite  flowers,  to  the  involucre.  Ohs. 

1671  C.KKW  Anat.  Plants  I.  v.  §  2  The  general  I'arts  |nf 
the  Flo_wer]  are  most  commonly  three;  the  Empalement, 
the  Foliation,  and  the  Altiie.  The  Empalement..  i  call  that 
which  is  the  utmost  Part  of  the  Flower,  encompassing  the 
other  two.  1719  MARTVN  in  I'liil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  2 
Empalement  of  the  Lactuca  is  squampus.  1735-6  H. 
BROOKE  Univ.  Ht-auty  iv.  fk.),The  flower's  forensic  beauties 
now  admire,  The  impalement,  foliation,  down,  attire.  1799 
KNIGHT  in  I'kil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  202  The  male  and 
female  parts  within  the  same  empalement. 

3.  Her.  The  marshalling  of  two  coats  of  arms 
side  by  side  on  one  shield  divided  palewise  ;  the 
arms  so  marshalled. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxvi.  (1840)  II.  351  Two 
coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of  Cannynge  and  of 
his  friends.  1683  CFSSANS  Her.  xii.  led.  3)  165  Marshalling 
by  Impalement  is  effected  by  slightly  compressing  the  two 
Coats  of  Arms,  and  placing  them  in  their  entirety  side  by 
side  on  one  Escutcheon. 

4.  The  torture  or  punishment  of  impaling  (see 
IMPALE  v.  4). 

(630  A*.  Johnson's  Kingd.  4-  Comtnui.  13  Tortures. .as  ex- 
oculaliuns  ..  impalements  on  stakes.  1717-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl. ,  EntpuUmcnt,  or  Impalement,  a  cruel  kind  of  punish- 
ment, wherein  a  sharp  pale,  or  stake,  is  thrust  up  the 
fundament  and  through  the  budy.  1813  BYRON  Corsair  n. 
ix,  To-morrow's  evening  sun  Will  sinking  see  impalement's 
pangs  begun. 

Impaler  (imp^-lai).  In  7-8  em-,  [f.  IMPALE 
v.  +  -KB !.]  One  who  or  that  which  impales  ;  ap- 
plied by  Grew  to  each  of  the  calyx-leaves  or  sepals 
of  a  simple  flower,  and  the  bracts  or  phyllaries 
of  a  composite  (cf.  IMPALEMENT  2). 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Plants  t.  v.  §  2  Each  Empaler  ..  being 
as  another  little  Leaf.  Ibid.,  The  continuation  of  all  the 
three  aforesaid  Parts  into  each  Empaler,  is  discoverable, 
I  think,  no  where  better  than  in  an  Artichoke,  which  is 
a  true  Flower,  and  whose  Empalers  are  of  that  amplitude, 
as  fairly  to  shew  them  all. 

t  Impaletocked,  pa.  pple.  Ods.  nonce-wd. 
rendering  F.  empaletoqui  '  muffled,  or  lapt  vp 
about  the  chinne,  as  with  a  Cassocke  or  (Saber- 
dine '  (Cotgr.)  :  see  PALETOT  (in  Cotgr.  palletoc\ 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  I.  xxi,  His  orison-mutterer  im- 
paletocked,  or  lap't  up  about  the  chin,  like  a  tufted  whoop. 

Impaling  (imp^-lirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IMPALE  v. 
+  -INO'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  IMPALE  ;  concr. 
that  which  impales  or  is  impaled. 

1.  The  action  of  enclosing  with  or  as  with  pales  ; 
concr.  a  paling  or  palisade  :   =  IMPALEMENT  i. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warns  76  The  Muskets  of  impaling 
..doe  roundly  bestow  their  vollie  in  the  face  of  the  enemie. 
c  1600  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Cornw.  (1728)  21  Their  Parkes 
of  fallowe  Deare,  whereof  remayne  only.. the  ruyned  im- 
paylings.  1613  PUKCHAS  rilgrimagc  vnt.  vii. 643  At  either 
end  of  that  double  empaling  or  entrance. 

2.  Htr.   =  IMPALEMENT  3. 

1605  CAMDEN  Rcm.  (1637)  348  The  impaling  of  his  Armes 
with  the  Armes  of  Saint  Edward.  1813  SCOTT  Let.  to  D. 
Terry  20  Oct.  in  Lockluirt,  The  different  bearings  of 
different  families  of  the  clan  Scott,  which  with  their  quarter- 
ings  and  impalings  will  make  a  pretty  display. 

3.  The  action  of  transfixing  on  a  pointed  stake, 
etc,  (see  IMPALE  v.  4,  4  b) :   -  IMPALKMENT  4. 

1615  G  SANDYS  Trav.  62  Formes  of  putting  to  death,  .im- 
paling upon  stakes.     1711  Amnsos  Sf,-ct.  No.  2;  r  7  Impal- 
ing of  Insects  upon  the  point  of  a  Needle  for  M.cioscopical 
Observations.     1870  DKKKNS  K.  /V,wrf  i.  Set  up  bj 
Sultan's  orders  for  the  impaling  of  a  horde  of  1  urkish  robbers. 

Impaling,  ppl.  a.  [f-  as  prec.  -r  -INO  2.]  That 
impales :  see  the  verb. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  II',  ccxxiv,  The  One- 
Eyed  Scott.. Breakes  through  impaleing  Swords.  1741 
FRANCIS  //<•>  K.)  Before  thee  stalks  inexorable 

Fate,  And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread. 

Impall  (iinpj'l),  v.  rare.    [f.  IM-' 
see  also  empall  s.v.  EM-  I  a.]   trans.  To  enfold  or 
wrap  in,  or  as  in,  a  pall. 

1851  J.  URVIE  Disc.  H  Afist:  ll'iil.  i  i  The  chamber  of 
the  dead  is  impalled  in  silence  and  blackness. 

Impall,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  IMT.M.K. 

tlmpallid    imp:>."lid  .''.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  IM-' 

+  PALLID;  cf.  L.  impalUscere  to  grow  pale.]  tram. 
To  render  pallid  or  pale. 
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IMPARTIALIST. 

^3.  Misused  for  partial.  Obs. 

1597  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jtil.  $o.  i,  1.  1856  Cruel,  vniust,  im- 
p.irtiall  de.stinies,  Why  to  this  clay  haue  you  preseru'd  my 
:    .-  f/ato    N.  ,  Vouareimpar- 

ti.-»l  rind  we  do  appeal  From  you  to  judges  more  indifferent. 
Impartialist    ,impaMjalist).    rare.     [f.  prec. 
+ -isr.J    One  who  professes  impartiality;  one  who 
has  or  claims  the  character  of  being  impartial. 
1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.   (16751  76,   I  am  professedly 
!  an  impartial  1st,  not  to  stick  to  confess  . .  that  I  read    i 
:.le  and  the  learnedst  expositors  on  it,  with  somewhat 
.J.ir  aims.     1767  T.   UNDERWOOD  (.////*•)  '1'he  Inipar- 
.    a   IVem.     1883   ffhiim    Weekly  Post  2,  1-v-pt.  45 
A  movement  set  on  foot  by  Conservative  impartialists. 

Impartiality  (impaajliivitti  .  [f.  IMPARTIAL 
+  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  impartiality  ',1725  in  Hatz.-D.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  impartial ; 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias  ;  fairness. 

1611  COTGK.,  Just  in', . .  vprlghtnesse,  indifferencie,  impar- 

tialitie.     1612-15  Iii    H.u.i,  ('.'«/.•;////.,  .V.   T.  iv.  iv,  There 

.iieet  in  God's  ministers,  courage  and  impartiality.  1749 

IS'G  Tom  Jt*ttt'$  xvi.  vi,  It  U  almost  impossible  for  the 

lu-st  parent  to  observe  an  exact  impartiality  to  his  children. 

1802  12  BKNTHAM  Ration.  Evid.  \Vks.  1:143  VI.  350  Where  is 

the  cause  in  which  any  the  slightest  departure  from  the  rule 

of  impartiality  is  . .  anything  less  than  criminal  on  the  part 

of  the  judge?     1836  H.  ROGERS  J.  Htnw  Pref.  (1863)  6 

To  maintain  a  tone  of  historic  impartiality. 

f2.  Completeness:  cf.  IMPARTIAL  2.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1716  BLACK  ALL  Wks.  (1723)  I.  536  Whatever  Commands 
thou  art  . .  pleased  to  lay  upon  us  . .  grant  that  we  may  per- 
form them  . .  with  such  speed  and  Impartiality,  as  the  holy 
Angels  in  Heaven  do. 

Impartially  (impSujali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY^.]  In  an  impartial  manner  ;  without  favour- 
ing one  more  than  another ;  without  prejudice  or 
bias;  fairly,  equitably. 

1611  COTGR.,  yusterrtsHt,  iusily.  .indifferently,  impartially. 
1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xix.  292  God,  ..Whose  equall  hand 
impartially  doth  temper  Greatnesse  and  goodnesse.  1711 
STKELE  Spfct.  No.  157  F  i  It  is.  .hard,  .for  a  Man  to  judge 
of  his  own  Capacity  impartially.  1783  HAILES  Aniig.  Chr. 
Cn.  iv.  70  They  never  . .  weighed  impartially  the  evidence. 
1835  BROWNING  Paracelsus  iv.  103  Another  loved  To  hear 
impartially  before  he  judged. 

Impa'rtialness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  impartial ;  impartiality. 

1643  W.  GREF.NHILL  Axe  at  Rcot  25  You  see  the  severity  ' 
of  God   in  his  impartiallnesse  towards   every   tree.     1675 
TKMI-LE    Let.    to   Chas.    II   29    Jan.,    Wks.    1720    II.    322 
A  Thing  that  would  give  him  Assurance  of  Your  Majesty's 
Imparlialiiess. 

Impartibility  l  (impiiitibMIli).  [f.  IMPAK- 
TIHLE  * :  see  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  impartible  or  not  subject  to  partition. 

1656  J  MANES  Fuln.  Christ  129  The  impartiality,  or  in- 
divisibility of  the  Godhead.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
325  The  elder  sister  and  her  issue  should  be  preferred  . .  as 
well  on  account  of  her  primogeniture,  as  the  impartibility  of 
the  Kingdom.  1764-7  Lvn  ELTON  //«•«.  II,  III.  121  (Seager) 
The  impartibility  of  them  [military  fiefs]  is  ascribed  by  some 
writer--  to  a  constitution  made  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbaroisa.  1788  T.  TAVLOR  Proclus  I.  117  Those  forms 
which,  on  account  of  their  simplicityand  impartibility,  hold 
a  superior  rank  among  principles. 

Impartibility-  rare-",  [f.  IMPARTIBLE^  : 
see  -ITY.]  Capability  of  being  imparted;  com- 
muuicability. 

1828  \VKHSTER,  Impartibility.  ..  2.  The  quality  of  being 
capable  of  being  communicated.  [Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Impartible  (imp&'JtM),  a.1  fsb.}  [ad.  late  L. 
itnpartibilis,  f.  im-  (lM-2)  +parnbilis  ]'AKTI;;I.K.] 
Incapable  of  being  parted  or  divided  ;  not  subject 
to  partition  or  division  into  parts ;  indivisible. 
Now  chielly  in  legal  use,  of  an  estate. 

1586  HKIGHT  Melanck.  xii.  58  In  a  nature  so  simple  and 
impartible.  1640  Bi>.  REYNOLD!  I'asstoiis  xxxii.  394  The 
s.jiilc,  .  .  bein.;  a  ^piriiuall  and  impartible  substance,  can  .. 
have  nothing  severed  from  it.  1767  HI.ACKSTONE  Coinm.  II. 
xiv.  215  When  the  emperors  began  to  create  honorary  feuds 
.  .it  was  found  necessary. .  to  make  them  impartible,  or  . . 
fc  it  da  indii>idjtat  and  in  consequence  descendible  to  the 
eldest  son  alone.  1788  T.  TAVLOR  Proclus  I.  119  All  of 
them  pre-exist  in  intellect,  but  in  an  impartible  ..  manner. 
1890  Times  S  Mar.  4/1  The  question,  .whether  the  estate.. 
wa^  partible  or  impartible. 

B.  as  sb.  Something  that  is  indivisible. 

1788  T.  TAYLOR  Procfas  I.  118.  1789  Ibid.  II.  7  Impar- 
tible-;, .are  pure  from  corporeal  place,  and  external  motions. 

t  Impartible,  «.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L,  impar- 
ti-ri  (more  correctly  imptrtirJ\  to  impart:  see 
-IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  imparted. 

1631  T.  POWKLL  Tom  All  Trades  142, 1.  .desired  to  know  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  impartible  to  a  freind  of  so  small 
growth.  1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Impartibk,  that  may  be 
imparted. 

Impartibly    fimpautibli),    adv.      [f.    IMPAH- 

TBLB'  +  -LY-.l     So  as  to  be  in< 


.]     So  as  to  be  incapable  of  parti- 
tion; indivisibly. 
n  1631  I  »r.)\sr  f,  Strm    ii.  •  \f  \  ;l  -2?  T)r-  Roul  of  man  is.  in- 

Wy,  iiTi;irirtibly,  one  entire.       1677  GALL  Crt.  < 
iv.   255  '1  he    I).;itie  ..  U  multiplied  in  things  partible  im- 
:\',  ..  i.e. ..is  multiplied  -,\  .yut  without 

the  least  multiplicitic  in  it  sc-lf.      1789  T.  TAVLOH  P 
II.  41 

le,    and    \o-.i:'..  ,    irlibly,    and    withoul 

l 
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1789  T.  TAVLOR  /'»vr/M  1  1.  335  All  participated  hyp  ! 
.  .arc  reduced  to  imparlicipable  es.st:nces.     1816  —  /''. 
Kltm.  Tltcol.  clxix.  1  1.  409  Every  multitude  of  unities  which 
i>:ipated  by  every  imparticipable  soul.  UMipermundane. 
1839  I!MI.EV  /•'.•*//«  ix.  (1852)  133  K;..-h  s!ar  reiKns,  In  impar- 
licip;il.le  royalty.    1868  CUSSANS  //<•)•.  xvi.  191  The  litle  being 
imparticipable,  it  must  necessarily  remain  unattached. 

B.  as  sb.  Something  that  is  incapable  of  bein;.; 
•bared. 

1789  T.  TAVLOR  Procliis  II.  359  Ever}'  imparticipable  pro- 
duces twofold  orders  of  things  paiticipated. 

Impartite   impa-Jtait),  a.  rare.    [f.  iM-^ 
partitas   divided,   I'ABTITE.]      Not   divided 
parts,  undivided. 

1861  F.  MALI.  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.v&  The  impartite  in- 
tellect alone  is  subject  and  object  of  ignorance. 

Impartmeut  [impSutm&rtJ.  [f.  IMI'AIIT  v.  + 
-MEM.  Cf.  It.  impart  imento  (Horio).]  The  fact 
of  imparting,  or  that  which  is  imparted  ;  bestowal, 
communication,  esp.  of  knowledge  or  information 
(cf.  IMPART  v.  2)  ;  a  communication. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  iv.  59  It  beckons  you  to  go  away 
with  it,  As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire  To  you  alone. 
1647  M.  HUDSON  />;>'.  Kigiit^  Uwt.  11.  x.  156  God  ordained 
parents  and  Kings  to  be  his  instruments  in  the  impartment 
of  these  outward  blessings.  1683  PI.TTUS  Fleta.  Min.  I. 
Ded.,  Not  to  publish  it,  lest  the  Common  sort  of  People 
should  make  an  ill  use  of  its  impartni'-iits.  1824  HEBHR 
Jrnl.  (1828)  I.  221  To  ensure  the  gradual  impartment  of 
the  sad  news.  i88a  WESTCOTT  Coinm.  Gosp.  John  22  The 
impartment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

t  Impa'rture.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -rKE  : 
cf.  departure]  The  action  of  imparting. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Snrney  i.  iii.  6  The  im- 
parture  of  the  innate  facultie.  Ibid.  x.  28  This  giues  good 
increase,  not  so  much  through  the  imparture  of  any  fattening 
facultie,  as  by  fastening  the  wilde  loose  sand. 

Inipassability  (jmpasabi'liti).  [f.  next  :  see 
-ITY.J  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impass- 
able ;  with  //.,  an  impassable  place,  etc. 

1771  MRS.  DELASV  Lett.  Ser.  11.  1.  399  The  impassibility 
of  the  ways  between  this  and  Whitehall.  1863  Life  in 
South  II.  225  The  '  cane  brakes  '  are  such  a  network  of  im- 
passabilities.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  358  Ignorant  of  the 
impassability  of  the  road  to  Odate. 

Impassable  (iinpu-sab'lj,  a.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PASS- 
ABLE.] That  cannot  be  passed. 

1.  That  cannot  be  passed  along,  through,  or 
across  ;  impossible  to  traverse  or  travel  through. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's  Dial!  Pr.  (1582)  446  A  buckler 
or  shield  impassable.  1697  DAMHER  I'oy.  1.  167  All  the 
Country.,  is  full  of  impassable  Woods.  1705  STANHOI-E 
J'araphr.  III.  550  The  impassable  Gulf  fixed  between  us 
and  all  Happiness.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  />';-</.  India  I.  453 
It  were  most  impolitic..  to  fix  for  ever  impassable  bounds 
to  the  public  revenues.  1860  TVNDAI.L  Glctc.  l.  xii.  89  The 
glacier,  though  badly  cut,  was  not  impassable. 

I  2.  That  cannot  pass  (away  or  through).   Obs. 
1780  M.  MADAN  Thelyphthora.  II.  219  But  the  priesthood 

of  Christ  himself  .  .  is  airapa/Siros,  impassable  from  Him  to 
any.  1832  Examiner  481/1  floated  toasize  as  impassable 
through  Heaven's  gates,  as  is  a  camel  through  the  needle's 
eye. 

3.  That  cannot  be  '  passed  '  or  made  to  pass.  rare. 

1865-6  H  .  PHILLIPS  A  mcr.  Paper  Ciirr.  1  1  .  28  To  cut  a  hole 
in  Lii'.h  bill,  .thereby  to  render  them  impassable.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G,  28  June  4/1  When  half  a  million  gilt  sixpences  in 
circulation  make  half-sovereigns  practically  impassable. 

Hence  Impa'ssableuess  ;  Impa'ssably  adv. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  [mpassablcness.  1801  CRUTWELL 
Taur  67.  Brit.,  Lincolnsh.  (T.\  No  carts  used  to  come 
here  by  reason  of  the  impassableness  of  the  boggy  soil. 
i8a8  \\'i:iisTF.it,  Impassably.  1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gay- 
w-tln-s  x.xix.  (1879)  295  God  knows  what  impassableness 
between  their  two  suffering  hearts. 

II  Impasse  (fnpa's,  impu-s).     [F.  (Voltaire),  f. 
im-  (lM-2)  +  stem  of  passer  to  PASS.]     A  road  or 
way  having  no  outlet  ;  a  blind  alley,  '  cul-de-sac  '. 
Also  fig.  A  position  from  which  there  is  no  way 
of  escape,  a  '  lix'. 

1851  H  .  GREVILLE  Leaves  fr.  Diary  381  He  ought  to  have 
givLn  battle  before  plunging  the  country  into  tins  impasse. 
1874  MIVART  in  Manning  Ess.  Rclig.  A>  Lit.  III.  221  It  is 
grammar  and  not  reason  which  reduces  them  to  this  ;/«- 
/>.i\s,-.  1880  I-'prtn.  A'tT'.  Apr.  520  They  find  themselves  in 
an  impasse,  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  1882  H.  C.  MKKI- 
VAI  K  Fancit  oft>.  II.  i.  xxiv.  108  Somewhere  off  Piccadilly, 
among  the  curious  little  impasses  of  the  Mayfair  maze. 

Impassibility  (impa'sibrliti;.  Also  4-5  inp-. 
[a.  F.  impassil'ilitc  (,13th  c.in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
iinpassibilitas  (tr.  Gr.  dirrifaia,  Jerome),  f.  impassi- 
bilis  (see  next).]  The  quality  of  being  impassible. 

1.  Incapability  of,  or  exemption  from,  suffering; 
insusceptibility  to  injury. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixvii.  38  He  sail  gif  vertu  of  in- 
passibilite.     1496  Diva  t,  Paiip.  (W.  de  W.'l  ill.  xiii.  148/2 
Men   shall    haue   there    inpassybylyte   &    helth   of   bodye 
without  all  maner  sekenesse.     1579  FULKK  /lyskiiu    I'arl. 
510  Christe  is..  God  because  of  his  impassibilitie,  man  for 
his  passion.     1678  CTDWORTH  Jntell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  15.  280  In- 
corruptibility,   Perfection,    Impassibility.       a  1792    1  i 
U7,s.   IV.  xvii.  (R.),  The  perfect  impassibility  of  heaven. 
1893  FAIKIIAIRS  Christ  in  Moil.   Tlital.  485  Th. 
falser  idea  than  that  of  the  iii!p,v.sil>ility  of  God. 

2.  Incapability  of  feeling  or  emotion,  insensibility. 
1603  HOLLAND  Pint  null's  Met:  74  They   .  Oo  KTme  those 

.   of  the   will  ..  by  tht    name  of 

,•1  nni  of  Apathies,  that  is 

es.     1815  s  .....  i!  v  in  Q.  A',  a.  Mil.  451 

Thi',  i  i  '  t!ur  means 

\vhi<  ii  >:icil,  Marshil 


IMPASSIONATE. 

Soult  possessed.    1840  M  ILL  /Vj.j.  V  /'/*-.,  A.tif  I't'^HynB^g} 

I  ,  .  rtan  and  Stoical  impassibility.  18760  to.  ELIOT 

',  r.  ..  xxxv,  Well-cm  impassibility  of  lace. 

Impassible  (impse-aib'l),  a.   ^Krron.  <«  -abyll, 
7-9  -able.)    [a.  K.  impassible  \  13-141110.  in  Haiz.- 
Darm.),  or  ad.  eccl.  L.  impassibility  i.  im-  (I-.. 
+passibilis  PASSIBLE.] 

1.  Incapable  of  suffering  or  pain  ;  not  subject  to 
suffering.     (Chiefly  Theo/.~) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixx'i.  5  He  is  in  generations  in 
passybles,   that    ar   of   generations   passiblis.       1501    Ord. 
Crystcn  .!/,-«  i\V.  de  W.)  i.  vii.  H  iv  (Stanf.),  They  shall  be 
Iminurt.-ill  and  Impassvble.      1534  MOKE  <.'<>»;  . 
in.  xxvi.  (15731  207  Tel  him,  that  his  body  slialbe  impassible, 

i    &  neuer  feeleharme.   1667  Decay  Chr  7  Yc/i  Prtrf.  A  vj,  That 
impa-.Mble  state,  where  all  tears  shall  he  wiped  from  on: 
1782  I'KIKSILKY  Corrupt,  Chr.  I.  i.  •&  Cennthus.  .taught. 

:    that  the  Christ  was  impassible.     1871  ALAHASTKK   \\'hctl  oj 
Ltiw  108  An  impassible,  insensible,  immovable  .spirit. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  injury  or  detriment. 
1491  CAXION  /  'itas  1'atr.  n.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  22ob/2  The 

hauen  of  saluacyon   Impassyble;    that   is   to  saye   to   the 

1    blj^se  that  euer  shall  last  without  ende.      1624  GAIAKI-.K 

Transttbst.  27  Christs  body  if  it  were  broken  and  di\  ultd, 

would  bee  spoiled  ..  but  that  it  is  impossible,  l.ccauxj  it  is 

impassible.     1678   CUDWORTH  Intclt,  Syst.    \,  \>   613   'J  he 

,    Angelical  Body,  is  so  devoid  of  gross  Matter,  that  it  can 

:    pass  through  any  Solid  thing.  .being..  man    Impassible, 

i    than  the  Sunbeams.     1760-72   H.   BKOOKE  / 

1    11809)  II.  32  Virtue  that  I  deemed  to  be  impassible,  unassail- 

able.   1839  BAILEY  Pcstus  v.   itU-j.t  60  Impassible  as  air,  one 

great  And  indestructible  substance  as  the  sea. 

3.  Incapable  of  feeling  or  emotion;  impassive, 
!    insensible,  unimpressible. 

1592  UACON  Confer.  Picas.  (1870)  5  If  a  man  could  make 
himself  impassible  of  pleasure,  lie  should  make  himself  at 
one  labor  impassible  of  pain.  1690  XOKKIS  f^-atitmifs 
(1694)  I.  46  Some  Men  of  Rocky  Hearts,  and  impassible 

|    Tempers,  that  could  stand  by,  and  see  the  whole  \S  »rld  in 
Fhiincs  without  any  Concern.     1852  THACKERAY  Esmond 

'     II.  ix,   He    was    impassible    before    victory,    before    danger, 
before    defeat.       1876    GEO.    ELIOT    Dan.    Der.    vii.    liv, 
Gwendolen,    keeping   her   impassible   air,   as   they   moved 
away  from  the  strand. 
t4.  Not  to  be  endured,  insufferable.  06s.  rare. 

1508  FISIIEK  7  Fcnit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  Wks.  (1876)  56  Put  your 
fynger  nygh  the  fyre  and  full  soone  ye  fele  impassyble  hete. 
1665  T.  MALI.  Offer  F.  Help  vii,  When  ihc  -n-at^t  >ulier- 
ings  approach  you,  say  not  they  are  invincible,  impassable. 

Impa'saibleness.    |/.  PK'C-  +  -KESS.]    =  IM- 


PASSIBILITY. 

1644  Hi'.  HALLAVW.  JF-&.  (1660!  122  The  Impassihlencsse 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  P  37  To 
..reserve  all  the  sensualities  of  this  world,  and  yet  <  -i  > 
for  the  impassible  ness  of  the  next.  1874  T.  HAKHY  l-'arjr. 
M<id.  Crowd  I.  xviii.  204  There  was  a  change  in  liold- 
vood's  exterior  from  its  former  impassibleness. 

Impassibly  (inape-abli),  adv.  [i.  as  prec.  + 
•LY^J  In  an  impassible  manner. 

1677  GAI.F,  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  253  God  is  also  the  Son,  who 
always,  eternally,  influxibly,  impassibly  is  begotten  of  the 
Father.  1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  iv.  353  He  walked  to 
the  window,  and  gazed  out  as  impossibly  as  lie  had  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview. 

t  Iinpa'SSing.  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.TM-l  +  PASSIM; 
rt>/,  s/>.\  Passing  or  passage  into. 

1345  Sc.Acts  Mary  11814)451/1  fe  tressonable  Impassing 
of  \>e  ;-aiJ  george  wlm  be  partis  of  Ingland. 

Impassion   (irapfje'Jan),  v.      Also  6-9  em-. 


PASSION.]  trans.  To  fill  or  inflame  with  passion  ; 
to  infuse  passion  into  ;  to  stir  the  passions  or  feel- 
ings of;  to  excite  deeply  or  strongly.  Also  absol. 
1591  SPENSER  Daphn,  v,  My  soule  it  deepely  dolh  em- 
pavsion.  1593  NASHE  Chris?  $  T.  (1613)  25  Sore  am  I  im- 
1',.  i  med  for  the  storme  thy  tranquillity  is  in  child  with. 
1647  H.  MoRB.S0/ttP4^iSVw/I.  in.  xxxiii,  Doth  not  that  sad 
sight,  .empassion  his  good  spright  With  deeper  sorrow? 
—  Poems  3  Lovers  ..  impassion'd  With  outward  i 
1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  KW.  II.  247  The  whule  narrative 
..agitates  and  impa-^iuns  like  a  novel.  1817  COLBRIDGB 
Biog.  Lit.  212  Metastasio..  almost  always,  raises  and  im- 
passions the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preceding. 
1894  Siopi'.  UROOKE  Tennyson  xii.  186  Its  subject  im- 
pavsj.  mcd  it-;  writer, 

Impassionable  (imprc-Janabl),  a.  [f.  IMPAS- 
SION v.  +  -ABLE.]  Easily  roused  to  passion  ;  ex- 
citable. 1864  in  WKDSTER. 

Impassionate  (.impse-JonA  ,  fl.1  Now  rare. 
Also  6  em-,  [ad.  It.  impassionato,  pa.  pplf.  >'l 
iiiifassioiiare(?,cc  IMPASSION  v.).]  -  IMI'ASSIONED. 
(In  Spenser  const,  as  pa.  pple.  of  impassion.) 

1590  MAKLOWE  ind  Pt.  Tamhirl.  (lit/c-f.\  Tamburlaine, 
with  his  impa^sionate  fury.  1596  STF.NS!  K  /•'.  ('.  v.  ix.  46 
With  the  neare  touch  whereof  in  tender  hart  The  Briton 
Prince  was  sore  empassionate.  i8ia  CoLl-:Riiw;t  in  Southcy's 
Oinnitin.i  I.  238  1'he  vehement  and  impassionate  parti/an 
of  Mr.  Wilkes. 


Impassionate,'.--  Now  ran.  [f.  IM-Z  +  PAS- 
<IO.NATE.  Cf.  mcd.L.  impassie/'.tittu.]  Free  from, 
or  not  governed  by,  passion;  c:ilm,  dispassionate. 

16*1  Driiius-  Aa.it.  Mel.  i.  iii   i.  iii.    l( 

.lull  Symploms,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate 
liurt.     1644  )',]•.  HAI.L  Kcm.   Ifi-s.  (1660)  12;,   I 

ick]  sect,  that  a  wis, 
1664  I.F.ICIITON   t>,-' 

.     in- 

1850    '/'ail's    .l/.ii'.    XVII.    Kid'i     Spirits  ..  whose 
dwelling  is  with  simple  iinpa^si.inate  truth. 

Impassionate    i>  v'so  7  em-. 

[I.    IMI'A.SSID.XAI'E  ".'  :    «'C   -ATE3.] 


IMPASSIONATED. 
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IMPATIENCY. 


1.  trans.   =  IMPASSION. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTACU  Acts $  Mon.  (1642)  264  Alexandra. . 
\va^  above  all  empassionated  for  Ins  death.  1668  H.  MORE 
/)/-'.  nitil.  ii.  iv.  185  A  very  empas.sionatin-  ^irain  of  Poetry. 
1669  Atidr.  hopeful  yng.  Gentry  /i«C-  fli  The  object  pos- 
sessing and  impassionating  you.  1685  H.  MORE  Fara. 
Prophet,  ii  With  a  moving  and  empassionating  Rhetorick. 
ifl$7 WHIFFLE CAorwtifriv.  11866'  97  Genius,  .impassionates 
soaring  imagination  into  settled  purpose. 

f  2.  /«/r.  To  be  or  become  impassioned.   Obs, 

1639  G.  DANIEL  l-'ennc.  234  This  fired  my  Rage  ;  let  it 
enflame  thy  verse,  T'  empassionate  for  me.  1646  —  Poems 
Wk<.  1878  I.  63  How  shall  wee  speake  of  him?  what 
Numbers  bring  T'empassionate,  and  worthy  Orgies  sing? 

Impassionated,  ppl>  a,  [f.  as  IMPASSIONATE 
rt.1  +  -F.IX]  =  IMPASSIONED. 

1596  R,  L[INCHR]  Diella  <  1877)  52  What  rare  impassionated 
M-.  K-  these,  a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  530 
The  Question  was  a  long  time  canvased  up  and  downe  .. 
with  impassionated  virulency.  1887  F.  W.  ROBINSON  In  Bad 
Hands  etc.  III.  ii  The  young,  impassionated,  handsome 
suitor. 

Impa'ssionately,  tufa.  [f.  IMPASSIONATE  a.^ 
+  -L\2.]  !n  an  impassioned  manner,  passionately. 

1805  tr.  A.  La  Fontaine's  Hermann  fy  E.  II.  270  He 
beheld  the  Prince  impassionalely  throw  himself  at  her  feet. 
1839  f''raser*s  J/ft^.  XIX.  362  [He]  begged  for  succour, 
impa&sionately,  though  silently.  i86p  Daily  Xews  31  Aug., 
Their  brethren  in  France  impassionately  and  even  re- 
proachfully inviting  them  to  return. 

Impassioned  (imp^-J>nd :,///.  a.  Also  7-9 
em-,  [f.  IMPASSION  v.  +  -ED*  ;  corresp.  to  It.  im- 
passionato.']  Filled  or  inflamed  with  passion ; 
having  the  feelings  deeply  moved  or  excited ; 
passionate,  ardent.  i,Of  persons,  or  of  feeling, 
speech,  action,  etc.) 

1603  B.  JONSON  Sejannsv.  x.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  172/2  Fortune 
..varying  her  empassion'd  moods.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix. 
678  The  Tempter  all  impassiond  thus  began.  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFFB  Rout.  Forest  xi,  Soft  music  - .  sounded  the  most 
tender  and  impassioned  airs.  1838  SOUTHKY  Doctor  cxlvii. 
V.  128  Personification,  a  common  figure  ..in  all  empassioned 
..speech.  1838  DICKENS  Xich.  Nick,  vi,  The  tears  fell  .. 
as  she  closed  her  impassioned  appeal.  1889  MRS.  A.  FRASER 
Lady  Claud  1.  ii.  30  He  is  impassioned  of  her. 

Hence  Impa  ssionedly  adv.  ;  Impa'ssioned- 
ness. 

184^4  LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  Venice,  Im- 
passionedly  The  old  Venetian  sung  those  verses.  1876  W. 
GRAHAM  Ment.  y.  Macfarlane  vi.  301  He  preached  with 
plainness,  directness  . .  impassionedness.  1892  Sat.  Rev. 
9  Jan.  34/2  The  impassionedly  '  modern  '  Archdeacon. 

Inipa'ssioiimeiit.  rare.  [f.  IMPASSION  v.  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  impassioning  or  the  fact 
of  being  impassioned. 

1837  C.  LOFFT,  Jun.  Self-formation  II.  xiii.  226  His  spirit 
. .  vivid,  flashing,  and  foaming  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
irnpa^sionment  when  once  thoroughly  excited. 

Impassive  ^imparsiv),  a.   [f.  IM--  +  PASSIVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  not  feeling  pain  ;  not 
subject  or  liable  to  suffering:    =  IMPASSIBLE  i. 

1667  MiLTOS/*.Zr.  vi,  455  Too  unequal  work  we  find  Against 
unequal  armes  to  fight  in  pa ine,  Against  unpaind,  im- 
passive. 1708  RO\VE  Royal  Convert  v.  i,  The  free,  im- 
passive Soul  mounts  on  the  Wing,  Beyond  the  reach,  of 
R.i' ks,  and  tort'ring  Flames,  a  1791  WESLEY  Serin.  Ixv, 
While  he  was  innocent,  he  was  impassive,  incapable  of 
suffering.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  680  O  Slavery  !  . .  the  free 
heart,  the  impassive  soul,  Scorn  thy  control ! 

2.  Naturally  without  sensation;  inanimate;  not 
susceptible  of  physical   impression  or  injury,   in- 
vulnerable. 

a  1687  COTTON  On  Sleep  (R.),  The  lover  meets  the  willing 
fair,  And  fondly  grasps  impassive  air.  l^n  POPE  Temp. 
Fame  56  On  the  impassive  Ice  the  light'nings  play.  1780 
BURKE"  .V/.  Rcon.  Reform  Wks.  1842  I.  243  Death  . . 
domineers  over  every  thing,  but  the  forms  of  the  exchequer. 
. ,  They  are  impassive  and  immortal.  1876  BLACKIE  Songs 
Relig.  fy  Life  35  Thou,  like  the  thin  impassive  air,  Dost 
cheat  the  grasp  of  subtlcst-thoughted  sa^e. 

b.  Deprived  of  feeling  or  sensation  ;  insensible, 
unconscious. 

1848  DICKKSS  Dombey  i,  The  two  medical  attendants 
seemed  to  look  on  the  impassive  form  with  so  much  compas- 
sion and  so  little  hope.  1871  ALAKASTF.R  Wheel  of  Law  194 
The  impassive  state  is  only  transient. 

3.  Deficient  in,  or  void  of,  mental  feeling  or  emo- 
tion ;   not  susceptible  to  mental  impressions;    un- 
impressionable, apathetic;  also,  in  good  sense, not 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  passion,  serene. 

t  1699  GARTH  Dis^cns.  i.  4  To  find  How  body  acts  upon 
impassive  mind.  1715  POPE  Otfyss.  iv.  313  Impassive  and 
serene.  The  man  entranc'd  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  399  Clement  ..had 
maintained  an  attitude  of  impassive  reserve.  1871  H.  AIMS- 
WORTH  Tower  Hill  i.  i,  He  looked  hard  at  Sir  Anthony,  but 
could  read  nothing  in  the  knight's  impassive  countenance. 
1874  GKKKN  Short  Hist.  x.  §  i.  727  Even  the  impassive 
Chesterfield  cried  in  despair,  *  We  are  no  longer  a  nation  '. 

4.  Unendurable,  intolerable  :  =  IMPASSIBLE^  rare. 
1828  W.   IRVING   Columbus  (1848)^ I.  38  A  torrid  zone.. 

,  aling  the  hemispheres  by  a  region  of  impassive  heat. 
Impassively  (impx-sivli),  adv.     [f.   prec.  + 
-LY-.J     In  an  impassive  manner. 

1828  in  WKSSTEK.     a  1845  Hoou  AVw.c^Y  (\>t<>^nc  viii.  In 
her  fund  arms  impassively  he  lies.  Clay-cold  to  her  can 
1871   naily  AV.v.v  16  Aug.,  The  same  croupiers  ..  will  im- 
p;i-.-  ively  rake  up  your  money. 

Impassive neSS    'impo/sivnrs  .     [f.   as  prec. 

f  -NLSS.]     The  quality  or  condition  of  being  im- 


passive; want  of  feeling  or  emotion,  insensibility, 
apathy. 

1648  W.    MouNTAcrK   D  wont   Ess.   i.   vi.    §   i.  53   The 
power  of  remaining  in  a  calme  apathy  and  tmpasttVtttitt£4 
in  all  offend ve  emergencies.     1657  PM-.KCE  Dii>.  i'hilanthr. 
Ded.  3  He  hath  communicable  Attributes,  as  well  as  At- 
tributes   incommunicable;    not   only    Impassivenesse,    but 
patience.     1817  GODWIN  Mandmille  III.    364  (Jod.)  The 
impassiveness    with    which    Hell    sometimes    dowers    her 
votaries.     1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  I.  ii.  66  A  handsome 
impauiveness  of  face. 

Impassivity  (impsesi-viti  .  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.]  =prec. 

1794  T.  TAYLOR  tr.  Pansanias  cited  in  Webster  1828. 
1822  —  Apuleius  307  Those  human  souls  that  descend  into 
the  regions  of  mortality  with  impassivity  and  purity  were 
called  ..  heroes.  1857  CARLYLE  f-r.  Kgr.  111.  iv.  vii,  Cold 
aristocratic  impassivity,  faithful  to  itself  even  in  Tartarus. 
1874  T.  HARDY  Far  jr.  Mad.  Crowd  iii,  Compressing  her 
lips  to  a  demure  impassivity. 

Impastation  virnpaestiM'Jsn).  [n.  of  action  f. 
IMPASTE  v. :  cf.  F.  impastation  (1690  in  Fure- 
tiere).]  The  formation  of  a  paste;  also  toner. 
(see  quot.  1727). 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Impastation,  the  mixtion  of 
divers  materials  of  different  colours  and  consistences,  baked 
or  bound  together  with  some  cement,  and  hardened  either 
by  the  air,  or  fire.  Impastation  is  sometimes  a  sort  of 
masons-work,  made  of  stucco,  or  stone  ground  small,  and 
wrought  up  again  in  manner  of  a  paste.  1855  MAYNE.£J:/*<W. 
Lex.,  Impastatie,  old  term  for  the  making  of  dry  powders 
into  a  paste  by  means  of  some  fluid  :  impastation. 

Impaste  (impost),  v.  Also  7-8  em-,  [ad. 
It.  impostor*  *  to  empaste,  to  raise  paste,  to  put 
into  paste. .  Also  to  bcplaister '  (Florio,  1611),  f. 
im-  JM-1)  +  pasta  PASTE.  Cf.  F.  empater,  in 
Cotgr.  empasterl\ 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  in  or  encrust  with  or  as  with 
a  paste. 

1548-67  THOMAS  Ital.  Diet.,  Impastato^  impasted  or  raied 
with  dirte.  a  1747  R.  CUMBERLAND  Mem.  (1806)  I.  63  The 
.  .hide  grows  stiff  and  hard,  Scorch'd  and  impasted  with  the 
feverish  heat.  18315  UHE  P kilos.  Manitf.  90  Wool  and  silk1. . 
may  be  viewed  with  most  advantage  impasted  in  Canada 
balsam  slightly  thinned  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  To  make  or  form  into  a  paste  or  crust. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  92  b,  Of  these  make  a  paste, 
letting  it  to  stand  impasted  together  for  certaine  dayes. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  481  With  blood  of  Fathers,  Mothers, 
Daughters,  Sonnes,  Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching 
streets.  1662  MERRETT  tr.  Nerfs  Art  of  Glass  xxxviii, 
Mixed,  tempered,  and  impasted  with  the  whites  of  Eggs. 

3.  Painting.  To  paint  by  laying  on  colour  thickly. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Einfasti'ig,  or  Impasting,  a  term 

used  in  painting,  for  the  laying  on  of  colours,  thick,  and 
bold,  or  applying  several  lays  of  colours,  so  as  they  may 
appear  thick.  1855  J.  EDWARDS  Art  Landscape  Paint. 
(ed.  10)  36  In  oil  painting,  the  shadows,  or  dark  portions  of 
the  picture,  are  painted  thinly ;  while  the  lights  are  laid  on, 
or  *  impasted ',  with  a  full  pencil  and  a  stiff  colour.  1865 
LESLIE  £:  TAYLOR  Sir  J.  Reynolds  II.  vi.  146  Heavily  im- 
pasted pictures. 

b.  transf.  To  spread  thickly  (on  a  surface). 

1888  G.  GISSING  Life's  Morning  I.  vii.  290  [She]  helped 
herself  abundantly  to  marmalade,  which  she  impasted  solidly 
on  buttered  toast. 

Hence  Impacting  vbl.  sb. ;  spec,  in  Painting 
(see  3) ;  hence  transf.  in  Engraving  (see  quot. 
1864).  Also  attrib. 

1727-41  [see  3].  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  I.  i.  17  note,  The 
rich  impasting  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  1841  THACKERAY 
On  Men  <*j-  Pict.  in  When  you  wish  to  represent  a  piece 
of  old  timber,  . .  this  impasting  method  is  very  successful. 
1855  J.  EDWARDS  Art  Landscape  Paint,  (ed.  10)  36  In  the 
lights  of  the  foreground  . .  the  *  impasting '  should  be  bold 
and  free.  1864  WEBSTER,  Impasting..?.  (Engraving)  (a.) 
An  intermixture  of  lines  and  points  to  represent  thickness 
or  depth  of  coloring,  (b.)  The  kind  of  work  thus  produced. 

II  Impasto  umpcrsto'i.  Painting.  [It.,  n.  of 
action  f.  impastare  to  IMPASTE.]  The  laying  on 
of  colour  thickly  ;  impasting,  as  a  characteristic  of 
style  :  see  prec.  3.  Also  attrib. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  vi.  (Bohn  1848)  223  All  that 
impasto,  or  embodying  of  colour,  which  may  be  necessary 
for  certain  lucid  parts.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  in. 
vj-  §  93-  341  A  certain  redundancy,  as  some  may  account  it, 
gives  fulness,  or  what  the  painters  call  impasto,  to  his  style. 
1859  GULLICK  &  TIMES  Paint.  6  In  the  works  of  the  northern 
tempera  painters  there  are  very  marked  differences  observ- 
able in  their  impasto  or  body  of  colour.  1880  Spectator 
5  June  719  It  is  impossible  to  clean  impasto  work. 

t  Impa'Store,  v.  Obs.  [i,  Iw-1  +  PASTURE  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  or  confine  in  a  pasture ;  '  to 
set  to  feed  ;  to  turn  out  to  graze*  (Davics). 

1612-15  Bf'-  HALL  Contempt.^  N.  T.  iv.  i,  Sheep.,  not 
guarded,  not  impastured,  but  strayed  and  lost.  1614  T. 
ADAMS  Fatal  Banket  ii.  Wks.  1861  I.  184. Adultery,  .sets 
paleness  on  his  cheek,  and  impastures  grief  in  his  heart. 

2.  To  turn  into  pasture-land,  enclose  for  pasture. 

1649  BLITHE  Ens:.  Iwprov.  Impr.  (1653)  73  He  will  cast 
how  he  may  Improve  his  Lands  by  Impasturing,  and  En- 
closing of  it. 

t  Impa'tible,  <*•  Obs.  Also  6  erron.  -able. 
[ad.  L.  impatibil-is,  -pctitntis,  insufferable,  im- 
passible, f.  im-  (!M-  ^  +  palihilis,  f.  pati  to  suffer.] 

1.  Incapable  of  suffering,  or  of  sustaining  injury  : 
=  IMPA.SSIBLE  i,  2. 

1541   R.  COI-I.AND  Gitydon's  Quest.  Chirurg,  2Ej,   The 


Hist.  n.  v.  fr  15  The  Devil  . .  is  a  Spiiit,  and  so  impatible  of 
material!  Fire. 

2.  Intolerable:    =lMi'.\ss[iti.i.  \. 

1623  COCKERAM,  hnpatit'U,  intolerable.  1659  D.  PELL 
Inipr.  Sea  22  The  heavy,  severe,  and  impatible  wrath  of 
God. 

Impatience  (imp^'JZns),  Forms :  3-6  im- 
pacience,  (4  in-,  5  inpaciens,  ympacience,  6 
tmpacyence),  6-  impatience.  [ME.  a.  OF.  im- 
patience (i2th  c.),  -patieme,  ad.  L.  impaticntia^  f. 
im-  (IM-^)  +  paticntia  the  quality  of  suffering, 
PATIENCE,  f.  pati  to  suffer:  see  -ENCE.]  The  fact 
or  quality  of  being  impatient ;  want  of  patience. 

The  quality  was  formerly  more  exactly  expressed  by  IM- 
I'ATiENCY  :  see  -ENCY. 

1.  Want  of  endurance ;  failure  to  bear  suffering, 
discomfort,  annoyance,  etc.  with  equanimity ;  irrita- 
bility, irascibility. 

a  1215  A'ict:  A*.  198  J)e  eihteoSe  hweolp  is  Impacience. 
pesne  hweolp  fet  hwose  nis  nout  l>olemod  a^can  alle  w 
/t  in  alle  vueles.  1340  Ayenb.  33  pe  oher  poynt  is  in- 
pacience, . .  he  ne  may  polye  be  paciense,  zuo  bet  non  ne  dar 
to  him  speke  of  his  guode.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeik,  n.  pr.  i. 
21  (Camu.  MS.)  [Thou]  makest  fortune  wroth  and  Aspere 
Ijy  thine  in-pacience.  (1421  HOCCLEVE  Com  plaint  177,  I 
full  ofte  Cawse  had  of  angre  and  ympacience.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  y/,  iv.  vii.  8  Rough  deeds  of  Rage,  and  sterne  Im- 
patience. 1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  479  Men  are  rather  killed 
with  the  impatience  they  have  in  adversity,  then  adversity 
it  selfc.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  1044  Rancor  and  pride,  im- 
patience and  despite.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  vi.  (1862)  185 
Sore  as  the  trial  must  have  been,  we  detect  no  signs  of  im- 
patience on  his  part. 

b.  With  of'.   Incapacity  of  enduring;   intoler- 
ance of. 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystvaus  Thcat.  H  \n-ld  M  ij,  Bread 
made  of  chatfe  . .  the  which  the  poore  were  forced  to  eate, 
by  impacience  and  rage  of  hunger.  1607  TOFSEI.L  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1658)  106  Impatience  of  cold  and  wet.  1741  MIDDLE- 
TON  Cicero  I.  vi.  495  An  impatience  of  discipline.  1830 
D'IsRAELi  Chas.  /,  III.  v.  74  His  impatience  of  contradic- 
tion unfitted  him.. for  the  council-table.  1876  BLACK  Mad- 
cap V.  xvii,  The  girl  had  an  impatience  of  pretence  of  all 
kinds. 

f  c.  With  inf.  (obs.  or  arch.) :  cf.  IMPATIENT  i  c. 

1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  6  Hee  burst  out  in  a  great 
pang  of  impatiens  to  see  such  vncooth  trudging  too  and  fro. 
1632  J.  HAY  WARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  137  With  im- 
patience to  be  longer  bridled.  1683  Brit.  Spec,  no  A 
tedious  Impatience  to  see  the  horrible  Actions  of  Nero 
forced  St.  Paul  also  to  quit  Rome. 

2.  esp.  Intolerance  of  delay  ;  restlessness  of  desire 
or  expectation  ;  restless  longing  or  eagerness. 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  262  Impacience,  which  can 
abide  no  tarying.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena 
148  Hee  with  Impatience  long'd  for  the  appearance  of  the 
new  day.  1712  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Lett,  to  W.  Montagu 
9-11  Dec.  (1887)  I.  79,  I  wait  with  impatience  for  ..  your 
return.  1768-^74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  237  We  find  the 
uneasiness  arising  upon  a  delay  of  desire  vulgarly  styled 
impatience.  1878  M.  A.  BROWN  NadesMa  44,  I  asked  in 
my  impatience  Each  passing  hour  a  question. 

•j-  b.  \Vith  of:  Impatient  desire  of.   Obs. 
(The  sense  here  is  practically  the  opposite  of  that  in  i  b.) 
1664  G.  M.  in  Marvetfs  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  104  Tyred 
with  an  extream  impatience  all  day  of  removing  from  those 
Wisbies.     1702  Eng.  Thcophrast.  in  Out  of  a  foolish  im- 
patience of  being  seen  at  Court.    17..    HURD  (J.),  The 
longer  I  continued  in  this  scene,  the  greater  was  my  im- 
patience of  retiring  from  it. 

c.  With  inf. :  cf.  IMPATIENT  2  b. 

1880  L.  WALLACE  Ben-Hur\\\.  iii,  A  return  of  impatience 
to  see  Him  who  is  ever  in  my  thought. 

t  Impatiency  (imptTi'Jensi).  Obs.  (or  rare 
archaism.)  Also  6  -ciency, -cyency,  7  -tientie. 
[ad.  L.  impatientia  :  see  prec.  and  -ENCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  impatient. 

1.  =  prec.   i  :    esp.  as  a  quality  or  disposition. 
Also,  with  //.,  an  instance  or  exhibition  of  this 
quality. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  93  b,  Testinesse  or  im- 
pacyency,  is  a  frayle  &  hasty  disposycyon,  or  rather  ac- 
customed &  vse_d  vyce  of  angre.  1552  LATIMEK  Serin. 
Lord's  Prayer  vii.  (15621  45  He  [the  devil]  goeth  about.. to 
. .  sturre  vs  to  impatiency  and  murmuryng  against  god. 
1658  Whole  Duty  Man  vi.  §  16.  57  A  calmness  and  quietness 
of  spirit,  contrary  to  the  rages  and  impatiencies  of  anger. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  I.  v.  35  His  extraordinary 
prosperity  adding  to  his  impatiency. 
b.  With  of:  cf.  prec.  i  b. 

1557  PHAEH  sEncid  vr.  Argt.,  Those  that  through  im- 
paciencie  of  loue,  had  shortned  their  pwne  dayes.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658;  165  Their  impatiency  of  cold. 
1681  H.  MORE  Exf.  Dan.  273  Their  impatiency  of  that 
dark  inglorious  condition. 

2.  =  prec.  2  :  esp.  as  a  quality  or  disposition  ; 
also,  with//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1560  RBCON  -V>7o  Catt-ch.  Wks.  1844  II.  143  Nothing  doth 
more  displease  and  offend  God,  than  through  impatiency  to 

M__ us_  .u.  .: ...i v-_  ^-tll  help  us.    1654-66 

impatiencies  above 

, ,., ill'-  J'rinress.      1664 

Corr.  Wk-.  1872-5  II.  129  Which  [explanation]  1 
do  expect    with    th-.  ment    impatientcy.     1684 

LADY  R.  RUSSELL  Lftt.  uSig)  I.  xiv.  40,  I  hope  to  wait 
without  impatiency,  188^  Master  of  B.  287 

My  lord  waited  with  .yr.Aviug  impntiency. 
b.   With  inf.:  et 
1647  CLARENDON  lint.  A  -  im- 

pntk:'i.  '  '      •  ' 

rnuit'la  IV.  n.,  I  bad  >udi  ;in  Impationcy  to  see  him, 
having  expected  him  at  Dinner. 


prescribe  unto  him  the  time  when  he  shall  help  us.  1654-66 
EARL  ORRERV  Parthenissa(  16761 764  In  impatiencies  above 
description  (I]  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  J'rinress.  1664 
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IMPEACH. 


Impatient  -  Forms:  4-6 

impacient,  -cyent,  inpacient,  5  -cyent,  6-  im- 
patient, [a.  OK.  iinpadtnt.  impatient,  ad.  L. 
impatifnt-fm.  i.  int-  (1.M--  -*•  patient-cm  suffering, 
pres.  pple.  of  putt  to  suffer.  J 

1.  Not  patient;  not  bearing  or  enduring  (pain, 
discomfort, opposition, etc.)  with  composure;  want- 
ing in  endurance ;  irritable,  irascible,  easily  pro- 
voked. Aho/rarisf.  of  action  or  speech  :  Indicating 
impatience  or  irritation. 

1377  I, ASCI.  /'.  PI.  B.  xvn.  337  powgh  ^at  men  make 
nioche  deal  in  her  angrc,  And  ben  inpacient  in  here  pcn- 
aunce.  1413  Pilgr.  SmvU  (Caxton  1483)  in,  viii.  55  They 
nought  ne  couthe  suffren  but  were  yreful  and  inpacyent  to 
al  men  aboute  them.  1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  v.  xcvii.  71  The 
Kynge  was  thanne  more  impacient,  and  blamed  y*  Rely^i  n 
of  his  wyfe  in  moost  impacyent  maner.  1590  SIIAKS.  Mids, 
.V.  in.  ii.  287  Will  you  teare  Impatient  answers  from  my 
gentle  tongue?  1666  PEPVS  Diary  20  Aug.,  [HeJ  is  much 
impatient  by  these  few  days  sickness.  1712  STEELE 
Sfiect.  No.  438  P  4  You  are  of  an  impatient  Spirit,  and  an 
impatient  Spirit  is  never  without  Woe.  1851  TRENCH 
Poems  fr.  East.  Sources  194  And  by  faith  allayed  to  meek- 
ness Every  wish  and  thought  impatient. 

b.  With  of:  Unable  or  unwilling  to  endure  or 
put  up  with  ;  intolerant  of. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  ti56S)  II.  758  Ambicious  of 
aucthoritie,  and  impacient  of  partners.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  i.  xxxviii.  §  i.  55  Ginger  is  most  impatient  of  the 
coldnes  of  these.,  regions.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  in.  152 
Impatient  of  my  absence.. she  fell  distract.  1713  STEELE 
Englishm.  No.  19.  121  The  most  ignorant  are.. most  im- 
patient of  Advice.  1893  LYDEKKER  Horns  fy  Hoofs  26 
[Yaks]  are  extremely  impatient  of  heat. 

c.  \Yith  inf.  (obs.  or  arch.)  or  dependent  clause. 
l\Vith  inf.,  practically  the  opposite  of  2  b.) 

1565  KARL  BEDFORD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II. 
209  He  was  so  impatient  to  see  those  thyngs  he  sawe  and 
were  dayly  broughte  to  his  Eares.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav, 
145  The  Jewes  impatient  that  forrieners  should  possesse 
their  countrey,  raised  a  new  commotion.  1632  J.  HAYWARD 
tr.  Biondis  Eromena  182  Impatient  to  stay  till  they  would 
speake.  1877  MRS.  OLM-HANT  Makers  Fior.  xti.  299  Im- 
patient to  be  thus  forced  out  of  his  high  work. 

d.  Jig.  ("Said  of  things.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvii.  96  The  see  wexed  right  sore 
inpacyent  and  indigned.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  u.  xviii. 
11633)  260  Impatient  Lady  Smocke-.The  nature  of  this 
plant  \noli  me  tangere\  is  such,  that  if  you  touch  but  the 
cods  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  tho'.  .neuer  so  gently,  yet  will 
the  seed  fly  all  abroad  with  violence  as  disdaining  to  be 
touched.  1882  Garden  n  Mar.  169/1  Cherry  is  the  most 
impatient  tree  we  have  to  deal  with  under  glass. 

2.  That  does  not  willingly  endure  delay ;  uneasy 
or  restless  in  desire  or  expectation.  Const,  for. 

159*  SIIAKS.  Rom.  $  Jul.  in.  ii.  30  Tedious.. As  is  the 
night  before  some  Festiuall,  To  an  impatient  child  that  hath 
new  robes  And  may  not  weare  them.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  iv. 
ii.  52  Their  executors,  the  knauish  Crowes,  Flye  o're  them 
all,  impatient  for  their  howre.  1697  DRYDEN  ¥irg,  Georg. 
iv.  702  Strong  Desires  th'  impatient  Youth  invade.  1728 
POPE  Dune.  in.  30  Impatient  for  the  day.  1878  MORLEY 
Carlyle  174  Headlong  and  impatient  souls.  1899  Q.  AY?'. 
Jan.  193  He  has  no  impatient  desire  for  the  hurry  of 
modern  improvements. 

b.  With  inf.  Restlessly  desirous,  eagerly  long- 
ing.   (In  quot.  1680  with  dependent  clause.} 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \\.  i.  238  All  impatient  to  speake  and 
not  see.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  3  All  stood  ready  to 
fall  on,  Impatient  who  should  have  the  Honour  To  plant 
an  Ensign  first  upon  her.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  M 
Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thistlethivaite  25  Sept.  51887)  I.  266,  I  am 
impatient  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  famous  city.  1874 
SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  <y  Greece  (1898)  I.  ix.  180  Impatient  to 
recover  the  lost  jewel. 

c.  transf.9xA.fig.  Characterized  by,  or  attended 
with,  impatience  of  delay. 

1703  KOWB  Ulyss,  in.  L  1230  This  one  impatient  Minute. 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  viii.  304  Teucer,  wide-straining  his 
impatient  bow.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  ii.  Detached  Th.  />'£>., 
The  live  or  six  impatient  minutes,  before  the  dinner  is 
quite  ready. 

1 3.  ?  Intolerable,  *  not  to  be  borne '  (J.).  Obs.  rare. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  11.  i.  44  Ay,  me  !  deare  Lady,  which 
the  ymage  art  Of  ruefull  pitty  and  impatient  smart.  1646 
SIR  T.  I.ROWNK  Ps^ud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  204  What  absurd  com, tits 
they  will  swallow  in  their  literals,  an  impatient  example 
wee  have  in  our  owne  profession. 

B.  as  sb.  An  impatient  person.  (Sometimes  with 
play  on  PATIENT  s&.} 

150*  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  vii.  67  The 
poor  synner  ought  not  to  dyspayre  hym,  how  be  it  that 
the  sensualyte  complayneth  hym  an  impacyent.  1580  I.LT- 
TON  Sivqila  130  When  the  Surgeon  came  before  the  Judge, 
and  saw  his  poore  Impatient  there.  ?i6..  Seasonable 
Scnn.  39  (T.i  Some  ignorant  impatients,  when  they  have 
found  themselves  to  smart  with  God's  scourge.  1893  Wcstm. 
Gaz.  9  June  2/2  What  the  Unionist '  impatients  '  want  is  to 
get  on  at  once  to  Clause  9. 

Impa'tient,  v.  ran:  [f.  prec. :  cf.  F.  im- 
patitnttr,  refl.  simpaticnter  to  lose  patience.] 
a.  f  trans.  To  await  with  impatience,  b.  refl. 
To  become  impatient,  to  lose  patience.  Hence 
T"  Impa'tiented  ppl.  a.t  awaited  with  impatience. 

1654-66  KARL  ORRF.RY  J'ar/Jtenfssa  (1676)  382  As  soon  as 

the  impatientecl  hour  came.    I   went,     lit  id.  538  At  length 

imnttiented   nL'ht  and  hour  came.      1813  SIR  R. 

WILSON  Prii'.   Diary  II,  54  Amiable  hosts,  who  did  not 

impatient  thi:m-<:Kc>  even  at  the  weather. 

Impatiently  (imp/'-J'&tli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
-*-  -i.v-.]  In  an  impatient  manner. 


1.  Without  endurance  of  suffering  or  discomfuit ; 
irritably.    (In  quot.  1593,  Ardently,  passionately.) 

1490  CAMOX  Ent\-ii:\*  \\.  -5  Hi-  \\yf  bare  it  nioche  in- 
pacyentli  and  sorowfully.  1593  NASHE  Christ**  T.  (1613,1  9, 
I  love  thee  impatiently.  1601  SHAKS.  Jttl.  (.'.  n. 

too  impatiently  stampt  with  your  foot e.  1712  STEELE 
Sf-e,t.  No.  424  p  6  Speaking  impatiently  to  Servants. 
1816  SHEI.LEY  A  las  tor  173  As  if  her  heart  impatiently 
endured  Its  bursting  burthen. 

2.  With   restless   expectation  or  longing ;   with 
eager  desire. 

1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  130  Impatiently 
expecting  the  Count  of  Rona's  returne.  1766  GOLDSM.  /  7t. 
II'.  xxx,  HU  Mater  ran  impatiently  to  meet  him.  1830 
D'IsRAELi  Chas.  /,  III.  vii.  130  The  Queen,  .impatiently 
babbled  the  secret  to  Lady  Ca;li.-le.  1833  HT.  MARTINKAU 
Cha rnu'd Sea  i.  3  '  Make  haste  ! '  cried  the  Russian,  shaking 
his  lance  impatiently. 

i  Impa'tientness.   Obs.  rare.   [-NESS.]  The 

quality  of  being  impatient  ;  impatience. 

1550  COVERDALE  Sfiir.  Perle  xv.  H  vj  b,  Whensoeuer  any 
[:iffh_tion  or  adversity]  happen  vnto  hym,  he  is  sore  vexed 
wyth  impacientnes.  Ibid.  xx.  Kvb,  They  power  out  al 
maner  of  impacientnes,  bytterncs,  and  spytefull  poison 
against  the  rightuousnes  of  god.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Impatricrtic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-~  + 
PATRIOTIC,]  Not  patriotic ;  unpatriotic.  So  f  Im- 
pa'triotism,  want  of  patriotism. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  281  Nothing  of  im- 
piety, but  only  of  impatriotism.  Ibid.  317  Every  thing.. 
which  infringes  on  our  cosmopolitical  duty  is  really  un- 
patriotic. 

t  Impa'trOU,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  *';;;-, 
empatroncr,  -patronir  ;Godefroy,  Cotgr.),  a.  It.  im- 
patronire,  impadronire  to  make  master  of,  put  in 
possession  of,f.  im-  (lM-1)  +  }?. patron.  It. padrone, 
L.  patromts  PATRON,  protector,  master.  Cf.  EM- 
PATRON.]  trans.  =  IMPATRONIZE  i  ;  refl.  to  make 
oneself  master,  possess  oneself  (of).  Const,  with. 

1642  Remark.  Occur.  North.  Parts  10  (D.)  He,.impa- 
troned  himselfe  with  three  peeces  of  ordinance. 

t  Impa'tronage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
after  PATRONAGE.]  trans.  To  put  under  a  person's 
patronage  ;  to  dedicate. 

165*  F.  Grevifs  Sidney  Ep.  ded.  2  His  Matchless  Poem 
seem'd  providentially  by  him  impatronag'd  unto  his  Peer- 
less Sister. 

t  Impa'tronize,  v.  Obs.  [a.  Y.  impaironiur, 
in  i6th  c.  -izer :  see  IMPATRON  and  -IZK.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  possession  of;  usually  refl.  to 
take  possession,  make  oneself  master  (of,  also  upon  . 

1577  FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  204  To  continue  to  him  (Abra- 
ham] his  promise,  and  to  impatronize  him  of  that  religion 
for  and  in  the  name  of  such  as  shoulde  descende  of  him. 
1579  —  Gnicciard.  537  To  impatronise  himselfe  upon  Rome 
ana  the  whole  estate  ecclesiastike.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's 
Africa  n.  388  They.. cast  out  of  Africk  the  Romaines.. 
and  wholie  impatronized  themselves  of  Barbaric.  1681 
DUGDALE  Short  View  Late  Trmtb.  Eng.  611  To  impa- 
tronize themselves  of  many  Cities  and  Strong-holds. 
b.  transf.  To  take  possession  of. 

1611  COTGR.,  hnpatronise,  im  patronized,  maistcrcd. 
a  1649  DRUMM.  OR  HAWTH,  Hist.  Jas.  I',  Wks.  (1711)  108 
To  impatronize  and  lay  hold  on  the  church  rents  and 
ecclesiastical  goods.  1799  Monthly  3Iag.  in  Spirit  i'nl>. 
Jrnls.  {1800}  III.  313  We  him  receiving  and  impatronising 
in  our  Dijon  Infantry. 

2.  To  patronize,  favour. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  99  To  make  him  a«;iy 
..and  to  substitute  another  that  would  impatronize  their 
lawlesse  and  licentious  misdemeanours. 

Hence  t  Impa:troniza*tion  (see  quots.).  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Inif>atronhation,  an  impatrpnization ;  th' 
absolute  Maisterie,  Seigneurie,  or  possession  of.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  I mpatronization,  a  putting  into  full  possession 
of  a  Benefice.  1848  in  WHARTON  Law  Lex. 

Impatshe :  see  IMPEACH. 

Inipave  (imrv'-v),  v.  rare.  [f.  IM-  1  +  PAVE  z>.] 
trans.  To  pave  in  ;  to  set  in  a  pavement. 

1833  \VORI\SW.  Sonn.  revis.  Dunslly  Castle,  There  saw, 
impavcd  with  rude  fidelity  Of  art  Mosaic,  in  a  roofless  floor 
An  Eagle  with  stretched  wings. 

Impavid  (impae"vid),  a.    rare.       [ad.  L.  im- 

paviaus,  f.  /W-^IM--.  +  pavidtts  fearful.]  Fearless, 
undaunted. 

1857  G.  LAWRENCE  Guy  Liv.  xviii,  He  put  the  message 
into  his  pocket,  .and  won  the  rubber  before  he  rose..Im- 
pavid  as  the  Horatian  model-man.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Scwlaria 
181  A  high  spirit,  .resting  impavid  on  its  consciousness  of 
right.  1897  Globe  12  Jan.  1/3  The  flames  were  quenched, 
and  the  impavid  student  fared  forth  on  his  way. 

Hence  Impa'viOly  adv.^  fearlessly. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pouiennis  Ixvi,  Calverley  and  Cold- 
stream  would  have  looked  on  impavidly. 

Impavi'dity.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *impavidi~ 
tas,  f.  impavidusi  see  prec.  and  -irv.]  Fearless- 
ness; in  quot.  used  for  '  foolhardiness'. 

1604  PARSONS  yd  Pt.  Three  Conors.  !:.ng.  154  Not  only 
Christian  Diuyns,  but  heathen  Philosophers  also  do  accompt 
impauidity,  or  lacke  of  iust  feare,  as  also  audacity,  pre- 
sumption,, .for  vices. 

Impawn  (imp9  n\  v.  Also  6  impauue  ;  7 
empawn,  -paun.  [I.  IM-1  +  PAWX  t*.  or  sb^\ 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  as  security ; 
to  pawn. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  //',  iv.  iii.  108  Let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  suretie  for  a  safe  returne  againe.  1625-6  PuRCHAB 
Pilgrims  n.  1269  He  said  he  luid  impawned  hU  Beard  for  a 
great  summe  to  certaine  Creditors.  1681  COLVIL  ll'higs 


Supplic.  (1751.1  63  Some  of  them  enipawn'tl  ihir  cloaks.  1814 
Mus.  J.  WEST  Alicia  dc  Lacy  III.  4J  .She  ullXrcd  to  im- 
pawn the  family  jewels. 

//>.     1838  EMERSON  li'ar  Wks.  1884  XI.  106  A  wi- 
will  never  impawn  bis  future  being  and  action,  and  decide 
beforehand  what  he  shall  do  in  a  given  extreme  event. 
b.  Jig,  To  pledge,  plight  (faith,  i 

(i  i6a8  F.  GREVIL  Sidney  (1652)  32  My  faith  impawned  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,      a  1677   MANTON  St-nn.   /'i. 
verse  92  Wks.  1872  VII.  426  God.  .impawneth  hi-;  trutli  with 
us  to  do  us  £Ood.     1881  SWINBURNE  Mary  Stuart  i.  ii.  -,i 
\\'e  held  impawned  The  faith  of  Barnes. 

2.  fig'  To  risk  the  safety  of,  to  put  in  hazard. 

1613  SHEHLEY  Trar.  Persia  23  Hee  ..  wished  me  to  haue 
regard  (if  not  to  my  selfe'  yet  to  so  many,  which  he  did 
imagine  were  impawned  in  that  misfortune  by  my  in' 

t  Impay,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IM-1  +  PAY  v.  ;  app.  after 
It.  impagare  "  to  pay  home  throughly '  (Florio).] 
trans.  To  '  pay  home  *,  pay  to  the  full  what  has 
been  expended,  reimburse,  recoup. 

1594  CAREW  HuartSs  E.vatn,  ll'its  xiii.  (1596)  22^  It  is 
a  thing  . .  vsed  . .  to  say  such  a  one  hath  well  impaied  his 
trauaile,  when  he  is  well  p: 

II  Impayable  Unij'.-1  ab'l,  Fr.  ^npfya-blO,  a. 
[a.  F.  impayable,  f.  im-  (!M--)  +  payer  in  OF.) 
to  appease,  satisfy,  (mod.F.)  to  pay.  Used  in  ME. ; 
in  mod.  use  often  treated  as  French.] 

fl.  Implacable,  unappeasable.  Obs. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  7  Impayable  semes  Jn 
wraith. 

2.  That  cannot  be  paid  or  dischaived. 

1797  S.  J.  PRATT  in  Monthly  Ren.  XXIII.  60  Impayable 
obligations.  1843  LD.  HOUCHTON  Let.  in  \V*emy»  Reid 
Life  I.  300,  I  have  mooted  . .  the  subject  of  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  i,whicn  D'Orsay 
says  is  '  impayable  '), 

||  3.  Beyond  price,  priceless,  invaluable,  b.  colloq. 
Going  beyond  ordinary  limits;  *  beyond  anything  ' 
('extraordinaire, tres-plaisant, tres-bizarre*  Littrt-;. 

1818  LADY  MORGAN  Antobiog.  (1859)  29,  1  must  send  you 
some  of  her  notes,  for  they  are  impayable.  18*3  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  Introd.,  The  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad  . .  and 
the  delicious  white  wine,  each  in  their  way  were  impayables. 

Impayl,  Impayre,  obs.  ff.  IMPALE,  IMPAIK. 

Impeach,  (imprtfl,  v.  Forms:  a.  4-6  en-, 
empeche,  5-7  empeach.  £.  5  onpesshe,  en- 
pesche,  empeshe,  5-6  erapesshe,  -pesche. 
-peascne.  7.  6  impeche,  impeache,  6-  im- 
peach. 6.  6  impesche,  impeshe,  (ympes.c  he  , 
7  ixnpeosh.  «.  6  Sc.  empaah,  impasb  e,  im- 
patshe,  6-7  em-,  impasche.  inipass.  [ME.  cm-, 
cnpcehen,  later  cmpeschc^  a.  OF.  empcchicr.  em- 
peechier,  empescker,  mod.F.  emptektr  (i3th  c.  cm- 
pecier>  1 2thc.  (pple.)  empedicad  —  Pr.  empcdegar}  :— 
late  L.  impedica-re  to  catch,  entangle  (Ammianus), 
f.  im-  (!M-  i)  +pedica  fetter,  f.  pes,  ped-cm  fuot.  In 
senses  4  and  5  treated  as  the  representative  of  L. 
impetcrc.  Cf.  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  forms  empash^  impashe  may  be  due  to  F.  onpacher 
(cf.  Pr.  cnipaickar] ;  imfatskt  reflects  It.  inifactiare\  for 
the  origin  of  the  radicals  of  these  forms,  see  DISPATCH  7'. 
(Impeach  in  Eng.  displaced  API-EACH  v.,  q.v.  Cf.  PEACH  v.}} 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  ll'ks.  III.  294  pat  wickid  men  .. 
pere  schullen  dwelle  in  seyntewarie,  ana  no  man  empeche 
hem  bi  processe  of  lawe.  1387-8,  1432-50  Enpechc  [see 
B.  4].  1494  FABYAN  Ckron.  \  n.  ccxxxhi.  267  V1  warke  was 
for  y1  tyme  empeached  and  let.  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  $  Fr. 
Heralds  (1877)  §  153  You  enpeche  the  welth  of  man:haun- 
dise.  156*  J.  SHUTK  Cambinc's  Turk.  U'ars  9  b,  Waiting 
continually  to  empeche  him.  1650  tr.  Bacon's  I/is!.  Lift-  #? 
Death  51  That  they  might  be  (the  Intention  not  at  all 
empeached)  both  Safe  and  Effectual. 

0.  '1474  CAXTON  C/tesse  If.  5  a,  Bodyly  ^i^ht  enpessheth 
and  letteth..the  knowleche  of  subtyll  thinges.  t"  1477  — 
yason  49  The  first  man  that  ..  shold  empesshe  him  oi  th<j 
royame  of  Mirnudone.  1483  /'//v^*.  Sinvle  (Caxton)  v.  i. 
92  b,  Ther  is  nothyng  that  may  therof  enpcschcn  hym.  1530 
PALSGR.  531/2,  I  empesshe  or  let  one  of  his  purpose.  1549 
Empesche  [see  B.  ij. 

y-  '533~4  Act  25  Hen.  V/IIt  c.  9  §  6  Any  person,  .whiche 
shall  be  impeched  to  haue  offended  contrarie  to  tlie  forme 
and  effecte  of  this  estatute.  1536  Act  27  Hen,  I  'III,  c.  42 
Any  suche  ordynaunce..as  myght  by  annye  ineane  hynder 
thadvauncement.  .of  the  . .  Worde  of  God.  .or  impeache  the 
knowlege  of  suche  other  good  letters.  1577-87  nouKSHED 
Chron.  III.  963/1  Minded  to  impeach  their  passage.  1600, 
etc.  [see  B.  3). 

5.  1548-67  THOMAS  Hal.  Diet.,  Impeding  to  let  or  im- 
peshe.  1549  Compl.  Siot.  xv.  130  Mony  dificil  irnpedi- 
mentis.  .maye  impesche  hym.  1567  FEN  r.  14 

He  went  about  to  ympeshe  his  expedition.  1624  in  Sir  K. 
Gordon  Hist.  Earls  Sutherland  (1813)  381  We  will  forbear 
to  impeach  your  ma'1*-  any  further. 

e.  1538  Impatshe  [see  B.  i  b].  1566  PAISTKK  Pal.  P 
34 b,  They  were  not  able  ..  to  imp.u  lit-  his  i^'j.-,  in  - 
fast  closed  and  buried.  1557  MUN  v  Stac 

808  Thy  foly . .  Empashed  him  to  ppw.    1597  Lou  t  Chirnrg. 
(1634)  124  To  anoint  . .  with  the  milke  of  a  bitch  which  im- 
passeth  it  to  grow  white.     1604  Crt.  Bk.  Barony  of 
(1892)  7  The  Lard  being  impaschit  throw  thair  dalie  com- 
plenttis. 

B.  Signification. 

tl.  trans.  To  impede,  hinder,  prevent.   Obs. 

t  1380  WYCLIF^/.  Wks.\\\.$\i  He  schal  dwelle  here  alle 
his  Tif,  and  no  man  enpeche  hym.  1480  CAXION  (,'hron. 
•  liii,  They  drad  ..  that  he  wold  have  enpesshed  that 
delyveraunce.  1533  l!i:i.i  I;M  LN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  320  The 
consutis,  seand  the  tribunis  impesche  every  thing  thai  ihay 
desirit  afore  the  senate.  1549  Comf>l.  Scot.  \i.  56  The.  .eird 
empeschU  the  soune  to  gyf  Ijcht  tu  the  niu;ie.  1577-87 
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IMPECCABLE. 


HOLIN'SHED  S<~0t.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  256  To  impeach  the 
Kn^lUhmen  from  setting  on  land  any  vittles  there,  a  1649 
•;.  OK  HAWTH.  Hist.  Jas.  I  Wks.  (1711)  it  It  hath 
been  your  valour  ..  which  heretofore  empeached  our  con- 
quest and  progress  in  France.  1690  LBYBOURN  C»rr.  Math. 
586  A  Ditch,  of  sufficient  .  .  breadth,  and  depth,  to  impeach 
the  Assaults  of  an  Enemy. 

f  b.  refl.  (  =  OK.  s  empccher.  It.  impacciarsi)  To 
embarrass  or  trouble  oneself.  Ohs. 

1484  CAXTON  Curtail  i  By  thexample  of  me  that  empesshe 
my  selue  for  to  serue  in  the  Courte  Kyall.      1538  in  Siryp-j 
1721)  I.  xl.  313  Pole  said  he  should  do  well  not 
to  impatshe  himself  with  reading  of  the  story  of  Nicolo 
Machavello. 
fc.  To  hinder  access  to  ;  to  blockade.    Obs. 

1586  LD.  HURGHLKV  in  Leycester  Corr.  (Camden)  360  Flie- 
boates.  .are  fittest  to  impeche  thos  kind  of  havens. 

f  2.  To  hinder  the  action,  progress,  or  well-being 
of;  to  affect  detrimentally  or  prejudicially  ;  to  hurt, 
harm,  injure,  endamage,  impair,  Obs. 

1563  HP.  SANDYS  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  195  Jo 
preserve  my  honestie  from  malice  whiche  mynded  to  im- 
peache  yt.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  391  They  did  empeche 
the  honor  of  the  kinges  person.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions 
\.  iii.  12  The  coldnesse  of  the  water,  earth,  and  ayre  much 
impeacheth  the  vertue  of  his  heate.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Bch- 
MCH'S  TJu'os.  Philos.  xvii.  25  Anything  that  might  tend  to 
impeach  his  perfection. 

3.  To  challenge,  call  in  question,  cast  an  imputa- 
tion upon,  attack;  to  discredit,  disparage. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids*  N.  n.  i.  214  You  doe  impeach  your 
modesty  too  much  To  leave  the  Citty,  and  commit  your  selfe 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loues  you  not.  1600  J.  PORY  tr. 
Leo's  Africa.  \\.  42  Neither  am  I  ignorant,  how  much  mine 
owne  credit  is  impeached.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus 
i.  6  Because  their  name  and  honour  was  impeached.  1743 
FIELDING  Conversation  Wks.  1784  IX.  364  It  would  by  no 
means  impeach  the  general  rule.  1767  HLACKSTONE  Contm. 
II.  xxx.  4.14  A  contract  for  any  valuable  consideration,  as  for 
marriage,  for  money,  for  work  done,  .  .  can  never  be  im- 
peached at  law.  1888  Miss  GREEN  Behind  Closed  Doors 
iv,  My  daughter's  happiness  is  threatened  and  her  character 
impeached. 

4.  gen.  To  bring  a  charge  or  accusation  against; 
to  accuse  of,  charge  with. 

c  1380  [see  A.  a].  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  i.  vi.  (Skeat) 
I.  86  Whiche  thing.  .1  am  bolde  to  mayntaine,  and  namely 
in  distroiyng  of  a  wrong,  al  shulde  I  therthrough  enpeche 
myne  owne  frere,  if  he  wer  gilty.  1428  Suriccs  Misc.  (1888* 
3  He  was  empeched  of  forgeyng  offals  osmundes.  1432-50 
tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  530  Godwyn  was  enpeched  [L.  in- 
cnfyatns}  for  he  had  gadered  so  grete  an  cost.  1590  Eng. 
Romayne  Life  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Main.)  II.  167  Nothing  .. 
that  might  impeach  me  either  with  error  or  vntrueth.  1648 
Art.  Peace  §  18  in  Milton's  ll>'ks.t  That  no  Person.  .be 
troubled,  impeached,  sued,  inquieted  or  molested,  for  ..  any 
offence,  .comprised  within  the  said  Act.  1794  GODWIN  CaL 
Williams  216  Go  to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace  and  im- 
peach us.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  Iviii,  Fearing  every 
moment  to  hear  the  marchioness  impeached. 

b.  Sometimes  in  restricted  sense  (see  quot.  1617): 
To  give  accusatory  evidence  against  ;   to  *  peach  ' 
upon.     :  In  quot.  1820  absol.  To  *  peach  '.) 

1617  MINSHEU  Duct.  Ling.)  To  Impeach^  or  accuse  one 
guiltie  of  the  same  crime  whereof  he  which  impeacheth  is 
accused.  1676  WYOIKKLKY  PI-  Dealer  v.  i,  Like  a  Thief, 
because  you  know  your  self  most  guilty,  you  impeach  your 
Fellow  Criminals  fn-st.  1701  LuTTFELL  &rtffXtl.(iS$7)V. 
59  A  person,  lately  accused  for  robbing  on  the  highway  and 
acquitted,  has  impeach't  13  of  his  gang.  1731  FIKI.UINC; 
Letter  ivriter  ll.  ix,  Would  it  not  be  your  wisest  way  to 
impeach  your  companions  ?  1820  G.  WATSON  TAYLOR 
Profligate  iv.  i,  The  whole  plot  is  laid  open.  Mr.  Allcourt 
has  impeached. 

c.  To  find  fault  with  ;a  thing],  to  censure. 

1813  SCOTT  Trlerm.  in.  xxxviii.  And  so  fair  the  slumberer 
seems,  That  De  Vaux  impeach'd  his  dreams.  1872  BBOWMIHG 
Fiji  us  Ixxxv,  Do  you  approve,  not  foolishly  impeach  The 
falsehood  !  1876  GBO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxvi,  Grand- 
court's  appearance  .  .  was  not  impeached  with  foreign- 
ness. 

5.  spec.  To  accuse  of  treason  or  other  high  crime 
or  misdemeanour  (usually  against  the  state)  before 
a  competent  tribunal  :  see  IMPEACHMENT  5. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  353  Whether  the  Lordes  and 
commons  might  without  the  kings  will  empeche  the  same 
officers  and  justices  upon  their  offenses  in  the  parliament  or 
not.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  m.  §  10  Mr.  Pym  at  the 
bar  [of  the  house  of  peers],  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  England,  impeached  Thomas  earl  of  StrafTord 
..of  high  treason,  and  several  other  heinous  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Ccmtn.  IV.  xix.  261 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  or  House  of  Commons, 
cannot  properly  judge  ;  because  their  constituents  are  the 
parties  injured  ;  and  can  therefore  only  impeach.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  i.  x.  229  Latimer  was  impeached  and  accusea 
by  the  voice  of  the  Commons.  1868  Trial  A  ndrew  Johnson 

On  Monday,   February  the   24th,    1868,   the    House    of 

epresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
x-^_'l\  ol  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  1883 
G.  T.  CURTIS  Buchanan  II.  xii.  247  In  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  their  duty  to  make  a  specific  charge,  to  investi- 
gate it  openly,  and  to  impeach  him  before  the  Senate,  if  the 
Horded  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
charge  could  be  substantiated. 

b.  Applied  to  analogous  judicial  processes,  e.g. 
the  prosecution  of  state  officials  by  the  tribunes  of 
ancient  Rome. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (182?)  I.  353  Mago  on  his 
arrival  at  Carthage  was  impeached.  1838  ARNOLD  Hist. 
Route  (1846)  I.  xiii.  231  One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him 

•    the  assembly  of  the  tribes.      1840  THIRLWAL1     . 
VIII.  329  At  Athens  after  hi-  departure  h<-  wftfl  formally 
impeached  and  condemned  to  death. 
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Hence  Impea-ohed pfl.  a.,  Impea-ching  vbl.  sb. 

c  1400  MAUSDF.V.  (Roxb.)  ix.  34  He  myght  seuvly  dwell  in 
t»at  citee  withouten  empeching  of  any  man.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  v.  179  The  chiefe  obstacle,  and  impeaching  of  so 
great  an  Army  from  taking  it.  1751  KAKI.  ORRERY  Remarks 
Xwift  (1752)  60  The  four  impeached  lords.  1827  HALLAM 
.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi.  234  A  charge  against  the  im- 
peached lords. 

Impeach  (imprtj),  sli.     [f.  prec.  vb.] 

f  1.  Hindrance,  impediment,  prevention.   Obs. 

1551  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III.  385  The  old  worn 
pelt.. who  presently  reigneth  alone,  and  governeth  without 
empeasche.  1605  P.  WOODHOUSE  I-'lea  11877)  *8  Without 
all  interrupting  or  impeach.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
vn.  iv.  §  3.  205  These . .  got  the . .  command  of  military  affayres 
without  impeach. 

1 2.  Injury,  damnge,  detriment.   Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGN-E  Hearbes  Wks.  (1587)  149  So  farre  thou 
mayst  set  out  thy  selfe  without  empeach  or  crime.  1586 
BRIGHT  Melanch.  x.  47  The  soul  receiueth.  .no  impeach,  or 
impayre  of  cunning.  1625  tr.  Boccaccio 's  Decani.  II,  156 
Without  any  impeach  or  blemish  to  his  honor. 

3.  Challenge,  calling  in  question;  accusation, 
charge,  impeachment. 

1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  i.  269  Why  what  an  intricate  im- 
peach is  this?  1591  Tronb.  Raigne  A'.  "John  n.  (1611)  85 
What  kindship,  lenitie,  or  Christian  raigne,  Rules  in  the 
man  to  beare  this  foul  impeach  ?  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  i  'I, 
1.  iv.  60  It  is  Warres  prize,  to  take  all  Vantages,  And  tenne 
to  one,  is  no  impeach  of  Valour.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  14  Feb. 
205/1  The  delightful  intricacy  of  this  impeach  . .  is  highly 
characteristic. 

Impeachability  (imp/cjabHiti).  [f.  next  -t- 
-ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  impeachable. 

1867  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Jan.  8  The  inquiry  instituted  con- 
cerning the  impeachability  of  President  Johnson. 

Impeachable  (impftjabl),  a.  Also  6  em- 
pechable.  [f.  IMPEACH  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  impeached,  called  in  question,  or  accused; 
liable  to  impeachment ;  chargeable. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  I  'II,  c.  27  §  9  The  seid  Maire.  .[shall] 
be  nott  hurted  vexed  impleted  empeched  nor  empechable. 
JS33"4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  [He]  standeth  in  danger, 
and  is  impechable  of  heresie.  1678  Lively  Orac.  iv.  §  27. 
292  Would  God  none  but  the  Romanist  were  impeachable 
of  this  detention  of  Scripture.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog.  I. 
573  All  officers  are  impeachable.  1885  Laiu  Rep.  10  Prob. 
Div.  192  Assuming  the  deed  not  to  be  impeachable  on  those 
grounds. 

Impeacher  (imprtjai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Eltl.] 
One  who  impeaches. 

t 1.  One  who  prevents,  hinders,  or  impedes.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gmt.  i.  vi,  Instead  of  finding  Prelaty 
an  impeacher  of  Schisme  or  faction. 

2.  One  who  accuses  or  brings  charges  (of  treason, 
etc.).    See  IMPEACH  v.  4,  5. 

1552  HULOET,  Accuser  or  empeacher,  accusator.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  178  The  Prince,  .appeared 
a  friend  to  the  impeachers.  1788  (titlei  Reflexions  on  Im- 
peachers and  Impeaching  ;  addressed  to  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  1877  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  Italy,  Reaiv.  Learn.  232 
A  violent  impeacher  and  impugner  of  the  living. 

Impeachment  impf-tjment).  Also  5-7  em-; 
for  Forms,  see  IMPEACH  v.  [a.  OF.  empechement , 
empeschement,  mod.F.  empechement  (whence  med. 
L.  impechemcntum,  impechiamcntitni},  (.  empfche-r 
to  IMPEACH  :  see-MEXT.  In  senses  4,  5,  the  word  was 
treated  as  the  rcpT.ofme&L.impemiojromimpetere 
to  attack,  accusr,  with  which  however  it  had  no 
etymological  connexion.]  The  actionofimpeaching. 

•f  1.  Hindrance,  prevention,  obstruction  ;  impedi- 
ment, obstacle.  Obs. 

1432  Past™  Lett.  No.  18.  I.  31  Eny  thing  that  mighte 
yeve  empeschement  or  let  therto.  1491  CAXTON  /  ttas 
Pair.  (1495)  94  The  devyll .  .came  to  yysyte  hym  for  to  gyue 
to  hym  empesshement  &  lettynge  in  his  contemplacyons. 
1531  ELYOT(70i>.  i.  xv,  Nowe  haue  I.. declared  the  chiefe 
impechementes  of  excellent  lernynge.  1569  STOCKER  tr. 
Diod.  Sic.  II.  xx.  72/2  Thus  without  empechemant  or  stoppe, 
passed  Cassander  through  the  countrey  of  Thessaly.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Coiinmu.  (1603)  140  He  invaded 
Livonia  without  impeachment.  1621  Sc.  Acts  fas.  Vf 
(1814)  696/2  To  breid  confusioun  and  Empaschement  to  )>e 
lordis  in .  .decyding  of  materis.  a  1674  MILTON  Hist.  Mosc. 
iv,  Boris,  .without  impeachment  now  ascended  the  throne. 

f2.  Detriment,  impairment,  injury,  damage.  Obs. 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  i. 
(1840)  136  Thee  ..  unsufferable  empechemente  bothe  of 
Christes  honoure  and  our  solles  salvation.  1587  HARRISON 
England  n.  xxiii.  (1877)  I.  349  No  nlan  l>ath  >'et  sustemed 
anie  manner  of  impeachment  through  the  coldnesse  ot  the 
water.  1591  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  i.  iii.  15  To  let  him  spend 
his  time  no  more  at  home;  Which  would  be  great  impeach- 
ment to  his  age.  1648  EVELYN  Mem.  (18571  HI.  14  If  they 
can  attain  the  north  without  great  impeachment  ..the  game 
may  yet  be  balanced  to  the  purpose. 

3.  A  calling   in   question  or   discrediting;   dis- 
paragement, depreciation. 

1568  GRAFTON  C&rau.  II.  1281  Certaine  annes.  .borne 
time  out  of  minde,  without  chalenge  or  empechment.  1658 
SLING-SBY  Diary  (18361  213  Without  an  impeachment  to 
their  honour.  1794  GODWIN  Cal.  IfiUiaau  13  The  reput; 


character.  .          /. 

4.  Accusation,  charge.   Obs.  exc.  in  phr.  the  soft 

impeachment. 

h 

I 


1413  Pilgr.  Sfflvle  (Caxtoni  I.  xxii.  17  b,  Thenne  with  an 
hye  voys  herd  I  one  speke  to  my  ful  grete  empesshement. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rick.  Ill,  11.  ii.  22  The  King  prouok'd  to  it  by 
the  Queene,  Deuis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him.  1612 
T.  TAYLOR  Connn.  Titus  ii.  12  Be  it  thou  beest  neuer  so 
harmles,  that  thou  fearest  no  mans  impeachment.  1775 
SHERIDAN  Rivals  v.  iii,  Sir  Lucius  O'Tngger— ungrateful 
as  you  are — I  own  the  soft  impeachment — pardon  my 
blushes,  I  am  Delia.  1865  BUSHNKM.  1  'liar.  Sacr.  Introd. 
(1868)  33  A  considerable  impeachment  of  heresy.  1892 
STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  161  The  Cigarette.. denied 
the  soft  impeachment. 

b.  Law.  Without  impeachment  of  waste  (  =  law 
L.  absque  impetitione  vasti)  :  'a  reservation  fre- 
quently made  to  a  tenant  for  life,  that  no  man  shall 
proceed  against  him  for  waste  committed'  (Wharton 
Law  Lex.). 

1415  E.  E.  H'ills  (1882)  25,  I  wolle  that.. my  weyf  [hauel 
it  to  terme  of  her  lyue  wyth-oute  empeschement  of  wast. 
•503-4  Act  19  Hen.  ¥11,  c.  33  §  t  To  holde  all  the  sci.l 
Mnners.  .without  impediment  of  Wast.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
L'oinni.  Il.xviii.  283  Unless  their  leases  be  made,  .without  im- 
peachment of  waste,  absqne  impetitione  fasti",  that  is,  wiih 
a  provision  or  protection  that  no  man  shall  impetere,  or  sue 
him,  for  waste  committed.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy- 
Bk.  Prop.  Law  xvii.  124  Under  your  marriage  settlement 
you  are  tenant  for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste. 

5.  The  accusation  and  prosecution  of  a  person  for 
treason  or  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanour  before  a 
competent  tribunal ;  in  Great  Britain, '  the  judicial 
process  by  which  any  man,  from  the  rank  of  a  peer 
downwards,  may  be  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons'  (Diet. 
Eng.  Hist.] ;  in  U.S.,  a  similar  process  in  which 
the  accusers  are  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  court  is  the  Senate. 

1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692!  I.  356  The  Lords 
sat  upon  the  Impeachment  against  the  Judges  and  Bishop 
Wren.  1667  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  221  This 
morning  severall  members  of  our  House  did.. move  the 
House  to  proceed  to  an  impeachment  against  the  Earle  of 
Clarinden.  1754-62  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  III.  15  (Seager)  The 
first  impeachment  by  the  house  of  commons  seems  to  have 


States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  1805  S.  CHASE  in  Life.  Rtifns  King (i^cfj) 
IV.  444  Congratulations  on  my  acquittal  by  the  Senate  of 


Discussion  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  suspend  the  Presi- 
dent [Johnson]  during  his  impeachment. 

Impearl  (impaul),  v.  Also  6-9  em-,  (7-8  in-), 
[ad.  K.  emperle-r  ( 1 6th  c.  in  Littre)  or  It.  imferlare 
(Florio)  :  see  IM-!  and  PEARL.] 

1.  trans.  To  deck  with  pearls  or  pearl-like  drops : 
said  of  dew,  rain,  tears. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Barlas  I.  iii.  1117  The  dowry  Meads, 
Impearl'd  with  tears,  the  sweet  Aurora  sheads.  1598 
FLORIO,  linperlare,  to  empearle  or  decke  with  pearles,  to 
set  with  pearle.  1706  WATTS  Hone  Lyr.,  To  Mitio  u.  34 
Heavenly  dews,  Nightly  descending,  shall  impearl  the 
grass.  1720  SAVAGE  Wanderer  II.  173  Here  Love  inpearls 
each  moment  with  a  tear.  1824  T.  FENBY  On  a  fame 
Girl  i,  Tears  will  soon  her  cheek  impearl.  1876  JAS.  GRANT 
One  a/tlte  600,  vii,  Groves  and  meadows  all  empearled  with 
dew.  fig.  1818  KEATS  Endynt.  III.  102  On  gold  sand  im- 
pearl'd  With  lily  shells. 

2.  To  make  pearly  or  pearl-like. 

01639  T.  CAREVV  Obseq.  Lady  Anne  Hay  52  Another 
shall  Impearle  thy  teeth.  1794  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  421 
Gems  dissolv'd  impearl  her  luscious  drink. 

3.  To  form  into  pearl-like  drops. 

c  1586  C'TKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxxxin.  (R.),  The  teares  the 
morne  doth  shedd,  Which  ly  on  ground  Empearled  round. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  747  Dew-drops,  which  the  Sun  Im- 
nearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flouer.  1757  DYER  Fleece 
I  361  The  crystal  dews  impearl'd  upon  the  grass.  1839 
BAILEY  Festns  i.  (1852)  n  The  spheres  themselves  are  but 
as  shining  noughts  Upon  the  mantle  of  the  night  impearled. 

Hence  Impea'rled  />//.  a. 

U98  DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xx.  126  A  rich  impearled 
Coronet.  1881  ROSSETTI  Ball,  f,  Sonn.  162  Let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient. 

Impeccability  vimpekabi-liti).  [ad.  ™w.L. 
impeccabilitSs,  f.  impeccabihs  (see  next).  Cf.  f. 
impeccability  (1609  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).]  The  quality 
or  character  of  being  impeccable;  freedom  from 
liability  to  sin,  wrong-doing,  or  error. 

J  '„  ,  ) /_ .          /I  L  I*         , 


the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  the  Pope  1725  <r- 
Dufint  Eccl'  Hist.  i7M  C.  I.  V.  .65  I  he ;  Qualities  of 
the  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  .its  Knowledge,  its  \\  isdom.  .and 
its  Impeccability.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Kgout  III.  vm.  151, 
I  have  never  pretended  to  impeccability. 

Impeccable  impe-loHrl),  a.  (sb.)    [ad.  late  L. 

impeccabil-is,  f.  im-  (In-2)  +  peccarc  to  sin:  see 
-BLE.  Cf.  F.  impeccable  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.  Comfl.).\ 
1.  Of  persons :  Not  capable  of  or  liable  to  sin ; 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  sinning  or  doing 
wrong. 


226  Though  she  ut.v,  .......*-,  ,  --  ;••-•---: 

but  she  might  have  sinned.    1670  G.  H.  //«/.  <.„«,,;««  ..  .. 

25  The  Pope  is  not  only  infallible,  but  also  impeccable.    1736 


IMPECCABLY. 


•hings:   1'aultless,  unerring. 

1620    Br.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.   Clergy  §  8.  43    If  we  honor 

the  man,  must  wee  hold  his  pen  impeccable?     1864  BowiM 

.  ii.  184  We  need  some  more  succinct  mode  than  that 

of  severally  applying   to  each   Syllogism  all  these  Rules, 

before  we  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  impeccable. 

3.  sb.  One  who  is  impeccable. 

1748   RICHARDSON   Clarissa    1811)   IV.  7  A  brace  of  im- 
nn't   please   ye.     1887  MARC.  W.   LAURENCE  in 

'.  Gladden  Parish  Probl.  144  A  row  of  these  same  im- 
peccable s. 

Hence  Impeccably  ativ.t  in  an  impeccable 
manner;  without  liability  to  sin. 

1874   R.  TYRWHITT   Sketch.    Clnb  221    Painters  cannot..     ! 
follow  it  (the  Christian  faith]  impeccably. 

tlmpe'ccance.  Obs.  rad.eccLl~fff^&£&v/ia: 

see  IMPECCANT  and  -ANCE.J    =  next. 

1677  GALE  Crt,  Gentiles  in.  160  The  Scholemen  have  been     : 
great  Champions  for  this  Philosophic  Pelagian  Impeccance 
or  slate  of  Perfection  in  this  life. 

Impeccancy  impe-kansi).  [ad.  eccl.  L.  im- 
pcccdntia  /FertulUan) :  see  next  and  -ANCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  impeccant;  sinlessness;  inerrancy. 

1614  BP.  HALL  No  Peace  iv.  Rome  §  5  She  ..  stubbornely    ; 
challenges  unto  her  Chayre  a  certaine  Impeccancy  of  judge-    j 
ment  (that  wee  may  borrow  a  word  from  Tertullian).     1627    , 
DONNE  Strut,  clvii.  Wks.  (Alford)  VI.  268  A  present  Im- 
peccancy and  a  future  Impeccability.    <i  1711  KEN  Prej>ara- 
tit't's  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  136  Life  ne'er  is  wholly  free  from 
Sins,  Impeccancy  at  Death  begins. 

Impeccant  (impe-kant  \  a.  [f.  IM-  2  +  L.  peccans^ 
pacant-em,  pres.  pple.  vi  pea  are  to  sin.]  Not  sin- 
ning ;  sinless ;  unerring. 

a  1763  livFOM  Ep.  to  G.  Lloyd  >R.),  Poor  dogs  of  some 
:id  impeccant  half-asses.     1883  Q.  Rez>.  Jan.  118  The 
pledger  is  certainly  not  always  impeccant.      1890  Standard 
5  Apr.  6/1  The  hero,  .is  neither  impeccable  nor  impeccant. 

Impectinate  (impe'ktinA  ,#.  Entom.  [f. IM-- 
+  PECTINATE.]  Not  pectinate ;  not  comb-toothed  : 
said  of  the  antennse  of  insects,  and  other  parts, 
which  are  in  other  cases  pectinate. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Impectoral  ^impe'ktoral),  a.  [f.  I«-2  +  L. 
pectiis,  pector-  breast  +  -AL,  aner/ftfom£]  Without 
a  breast.  (In  quot.  humorous.} 

1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  I.  i.  8  The  gentlemen  who 
:n-cMile  over  favourite  dishes,  such  as  an  impectoral  turkey. 

Inipecuuiary  (impfki/rniari),  a.  [f.  lM-2-f- 
PKCL'MARY.] 

1.  =  IMPECUNIOUS. 

1814  BVRON  Wks.  (1832)  III.  95  Mr.  Claughton,  of  impe- 
cuuiary  memory.  18*5  LAMB  Eliana,  Illitstr.  Defunct 
(1867)413  Many  an  impecuniary  epicure  has  gloated  over  his 
locked-up  warrant  for  future  wealth.  1835  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XIII.  212  The  impecuniary  classes. 

2.  Not  pecuniary  ;  not  having  to  do  with  money. 
1855  BAGEHOT  Lit.  Stud.  (1879^  I-  2°8  It  is  in  vain  that  in 

this  hemisphere  we  endeavour  after  impecuniary  fancies. 

Impecuuiosity  (impfkiimiifntti).  [f.  IMPE- 
( r.Mous  4-  -ITY.]  Ine  quality  or  condition  of  being 
impecunious;  lack  of  money. 

1818  SCOTT  Let.  to  J.  B.  S.  Morrltt  ^  Dec.  in  Lockhartt 
A  certain  degree  of  impecumosity,  a  necessity  of  saving 
cheese  parings  and  candle  ends.  1850  W.  IRVING  Gold- 
smith 222  Hiffernan.  .elevated  the  emptiness  of  his  purse 
into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he  termed  impecuniosity. 
1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  11392)  II.  v.  145  He 
fNla>singer],  like  most  of  his  brethren,  suffered  grievously 
from  impecuniosity. 

Impecunious  [impJIrifinibs),  a.    [f.  Isi-2  + 

PECUNIOCS.  Cf.  rare  K.  imp^citnieitx  (Littre).] 
Having  no  money,  penniless  ;  in  want  of  money. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  Oijb,  A  poore  impecunious 
creature.  1599  B.  JON  SON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  Put  him 
out,  an  impecunious  creature.  1850  Daily  Tel.  14  Feb.  4/6 
To  this  paradise  of  credit  the  simple  and  impecunious 
addressed  their  letters.  1891  MRS.  RIUDELL  Mad  Tour  69 
A  train  of  impecunious  camp  followers. 

Imped  (i-mped),  sb.  [f.  I.M-2  +  L.  pes,  ped- 
foot.]  A  footless  creature :  used  by  R.  Owen  to 
render  Aristotle's  airovs. 

1861  OWEN  in  7,^(1894)  II.  119  Aristotle  had  divided  the 
group  into  bipeds,  quadrupeds  and  impeds. 

Imped  (impt,  i-mpt-d),///.  a.  [f.  IMPV.  +  -ED1.] 
Grafted,  engrafted,  implanted,  eked:  see  IMP  v. 

c  1440  Prwmft.  Parv.  259/2  Imfiyd  (Pynson  or  graffed), 
ins'-r.'us.  1587  TURBERV.  Trag.  T,  (1837)  10  With  ymped 
ijuilles  so  prowde  a  pitch  to  flie.  1593  DRAVTON  Past.  Eel. 
;  Cupid  ..Whose  imped  wings  with  spek  led  plumes 
br  iliyht.  1621  FLETCHER  Pilgrim  \.  i,  None  of  your  impt 
bravadoes. 

Impedance  (impr-dans).  Electr.  [f.  IMPEDE 
v.  +  -AXCE.]  ///.  Hindrance;  virtual  resistance 
due  to  self-induction  in  an  electrified  body. 

When  an  electric  circuit  supports  a  simply  periodic  current 

due  to  a  simply  periodic  impressed  voltage,  the  ratio  of  the 

uude  of  the  voltage  to  that  of  the  current  at  the  place 

tnce  of  the  circuit  under  the  circumstances. 

1  he  circuit  may  be  of  any  sort  involving  electric  and  mag-    \ 

netic  energy  as  well  a*  waste  by  resistance  (O.  Htiviside). 

1886  HI.AMSII.-K  EUctr.  Pap.  118921  II.  64  Let  us  call  the 

ratio  of  the  impressed  force  to  the  current  in  a  line  when 

induction  is  ignorable  the  Impedance  of  the 

fi.»m  the  verb  impede.      Ibid.  126  The  impedance  may 

•i.:i;[jtM<l<--nt    of    the    frequency,    or    a    constant.      1888 

LOIX.K  iu   A'(/.  Urit.  Assoc.t  Impedance  of  conductors  to 

Leyden-jar  discharges  and  to  Lightning. 
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Impede  (impf-d),  v.  Also  7  impeide.  [ad. 
L.  impcdi-n,  lit.  to  shackle  the  feet,  f.  im-  (IM-1) 
+  ffs,  fed-em  foot.]  trans.  To  retard  in  progress 
or  action  by  putting  obstacles  in  the  way ;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  hinder ;  to  stand  in  the  way  of. 

1605  SHAKS.  Miiff>.  i.  v.  29  All  that  impeicles  thee  from  the 
Golden  Round,  Which  Fate  . .  doth  seeme  To  haue  thee 
crown'd  withall.  1698  FKVER  Ace.  E.  InJia  tf  P.  So  They 
would  raise  Objections  on  purpose  to  impede  the  Negotia- 
ti.  .11.  L  1760  SM..II.FTT  (lift  to  .  3  No  rocks 

impede   thy  dimpling  course.      1807   T.  THOMSON   ' 
led.  V)  II.  546  Carbonic  acid,  instead  of  promoting,  impedes 
the  decomposition.    1855  MACAVLAY  Hist.  /.'«.<-.  xx.  IV.  514 
e  winds  had  impeded  hi*  progress  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.    1860  TYNDALL  Gliu.  \.  xxii.  155  My  load,  light 

impeded  me. 
b.   Astro!.    =  llIPKDITK  v.   2. 

1819  [see  IMFEDIMENT  4]. 

Hence  Impe'ded///.  a. ;  also  Impe'der,  n  person 
or  thing  that  impede^. 

1686  GOAD  Celtsl,  Battiss  i.  xiv.  78  Frost  . .  an  impeder  of 
their  winter-marches.  1796-7  fnstr.  ty  AVj,'.  Cavalry  (1813) 
190  The  positions  I,  K.  I.,  M.  show  the  passage  of  obstacles 
by  the  impeded  parts  filing  or  marching  ranks  by  three's 
round  them. 

t  Impe'de,  s/>.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
act  of  impeding ;  hindrance,  impediment. 

1659  Liuty  Alimony  y.  vi.  in  Hazl.  Dodilcy  XIV.  362  To 
prune  those  wild  luxurious  sprays,  Which  give  impede  unto 
this  spreading  vine. 

t  Impe'dible,  «•  Ots.  [f.  IMPEDE  v.  +  -IDLE  ; 
f.  L.  type  *impedibilis  :  cf.  It.  impedibilf  (Florio).] 
That  can  be  impeded,  obstructed,  or  hindered. 
Hence  t  Impedibi'lity,  liability  to  be  impeded. 

1655  JER.  TAYLOR  Unum  fftass.  vi.  v.  §  73  (R.  Suppl.) 
But  the  will  is  not  impedible  ;  it  cannot  be  restrained  at  all, 
if  there  be  any  acts  of  life.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  404 
Not  impedible  and  frustrable  in  any  manner.  Ibid.  515 
Where-ever  there  is  passive  power  there  is  impedibilitie. 

Impedient  ^imp/'diSnt),  a.  (sb.~).  [ad.  L.  im- 
ptdicnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  impedire  to  IMPEDE.] 
That  impedes  or  hinders ;  obstructive,  hindering. 

1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  11.  164  A  stxang 
rebellioune  in  Kent,  .to  the  legal  Petilie  is  impedient,  that 
he  can  mell  na  matr  wl  the  Scottis.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
iv.  479  Nothing  fails  of  its  due  perfection  but  from  some 
cause  cither  agent  or  impedient.  1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton 
152  To  a  mind  so  disposed  externals  become,  first  indifferent, 
then  impedient. 

B.  sl>.  An  impeding  or  hindering  agent. 

1661  LOYF.LL  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  418  Cured  by  temper- 
ants,  and  impedients. 

Impediment  ^impe'diment),  sb.  Also  5-6 
impedy-,  (5  in-,  enpedy-,  impede-,  6  ympedi- 
ment).  [ad.  L.  impeditnetitum  hindrance,  im- 
pediment, pi.  -tuenla  baggage,  f.  impedi-re  to 
IMPEDE.] 

1.  The  fact  of  impeding  or  condition  of  being 
impeded ;  hindrance,  obstruction  ;  colter,  some- 
thing that  impedes,  hinders,  or  obstructs ;  a  hin- 
drance, an  obstruction. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  xl.  114951  156  To  dense 
the  eye  syghte  and  to  putte  of  the  impediment  and  lette  of 
the  spyryte  of  lyfe.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Priitc.  1807 
To  begge,  shame  is  myne  impediment,  a  1450  I-'ysskynge 
m.  angle  (1883)  6  Ye  must  know,  .how  many  lmpedimen[ts] 
)>er  ben  yn  anglyng.  1516  1'ilgr.  1'cr/.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  31 
Temporall  rychesse  is  rather  an  impedyment  or  let,  than 
fortheraunce.  1549  Bk.  t  otn.  Prayer,  Matrimony,  If  either 
of  you  doe  knowe  any  impedimente  . .  Yf  no  impedimente 
bee  alleged.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  ii.  4  Thus  farre  .. 
Haue  we  marcht  on  without  impediment.  1645  BOATE  Irel. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  67  These  impediments  are  chiefly  three 
in  number,  Cataracts,  Weres,  and  Foards.  1661  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Matrimony,  If  any  of  you  know  cause,  or  just  im- 
pediment, why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined 
together  in  holy  Matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it,  1722 
SEWEL  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  p.  viii,  Notwithstanding  all 
these  impediments  I  continually  resumed  this  work.  1873 
HAMERTON  Intel!.  Life  i.  iii.  (1875)  14  Impediments  to  his 
best  activity. 

t2.  Something  that  impedes  the  functions  or 
health  of  the  body ;  a  (physical)  defect ;  an  affec- 
tion or  malady.  Obs. 

1541  BOOROE  Dyetary  xii.  (1870)  264  They  be  not  good  . . 
for  the  colycke  nor  the  Ilyacke  nor  other  inflatyue  im- 
pedymentes  or  syckenesses.  1579  I.ANGHAM  Card.  Health 
(1633)  461  Skuruy,  and  spreading  scabs,  and  such  like  im- 
pediments. 1:1585  Faire  En:  ll.  471  What?  is  she  deaf? 
a  great  impediment  !  1657  R.  LIGON  Barl>ad<>es  (1673)  19 
It  was  no  decay  or  impediment  in  my  sight  that  made  me 
lose  it. 

b.  esp.  An  organic  obstruction  to  ready  or  dis- 
tinct speech  ;  a  stammer  or  stutter. 

1494  FABYAN  Chroii.\\.  clxxiv.  170  He  had  an  enpedyment 
in  his  tunge.  1539  BIBLE  (Great.  Mark  vii.  32  One  that  was 
deaffe  and  had  an  impedyment  in  hys  spech.  1809  J. 
WATSON  fnstr.  Deafq  Dumb  (title-p.)  Hints  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Impediments  in  Speech. 

3.  (Chiefly  //.)  Baggage,  esp.  of  an  army  ;  IM- 
PEDIMENTA. 

CI540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  Camden  No.  29)  219 
All  impedimentes  being  gatheryd  into  the  middest  of 
tharmy.  1598  BARKET  Theor.  Warres  in.  ii.  81  Then  may 
the  center  containe  the  impedimentes  and  baggage  of  the 
armie.  1678  Life  Blafk  Prince  in  Kelcct.fr.  llarl.  .Misc. 
(1793)  51  Placing  his  carriages  there,  rtnd  all  his  other  im- 
pediments. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Ccl.  Ktfoyriter  (1891)  265 
.  progress  of  ..  his  party  would  necessarily  partake  of 

the  nature  of  caravan  movements,  [he]  decided .  .  to  go  ahead 

of  his  impediment. 


IMPEL. 

4.  Astrol.  The  '  imped  ited  '  condition  of  a  planet : 
Bee  IMPKIUTK  v.  2. 

1819  J.  WILSON  Comfl.  Diet.  AstroL  s.v.  Impeded^  The 
}  i-,  iinp<j(li_il  \vln.n  in  CM  Q  ,  or  £  of  O.  hi  or  o*  •  ^  »"- 
rf  or  £  ,  the  impediment  lasts  four  days,  viz.  two  before  and 
two  after. 

1 1  nip  6*  dim  cut,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  put  an  impediment  or  obstruction  in  the  way 
of;  to  obstruct. 

1610  Housch.  Ord.  {17901  337  Noise,  whereby  either  their 
O'.vne  devotions  may  be  diverted  or  that  of  others  impedi- 
mented.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  162  Who., 
impediment  our  Trade  abroad.  165*  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.) 
Journ.  Wales  (1859)  T7  A  reasonable  hauen  . .  now  . .  much 
impedimented  with  shelvs,  sands,  and  other  annoyances. 

Impedimenta  (impedime-nta),  sb.pl.  [L., 
I'lur.  of  imped  imentum :  see  prec.  sb.]  Things 
which  impede  or  encumber  progress ;  baggage  ; 
travelling  equipment  (of  an  army,  etc.). 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  Index  H.  Eeeeee  j  a/2  Enclosing  the 
•mcutti  or  baggage  in  the  mids,  for  safetie  and  secu- 
ritie.  a  1644  Cmu.iNtiw.  9  Serin,  vii.  (1742!  81  Being  so 
clogged  and  burdened  with  these  impedimenta.  1834  MED- 
WIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  28  [He]  brought  with  him  baggage 
enough  to  load  a  camel  . .  I  have  advised  him  to  send  on  to 
that  place  his  impedimenta,  1885  Mamh.  Kxant.  22  Jan. 
5/2  Leaving  the  camels  and  all  impedimenta  in  the  place 
where  the  troops  had  encamped. 

Impedimental  (impedime'ntal),  a.  [f.  IM- 
PEDIMENT sb.  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  con- 
stituting an  impediment ;  obstructive;  impeditive. 

1654  W.  MOUNT  AGUE  Devout  Ess,  n.  vii.  §  2.  132  The  im- 
pedimental stain,  which  intercepts  her  fruitive  love.  1657 
J.  GOODWIN  Triers  Tried  To  Rdr.  5  It  is  as  impedimental 
or  destructive  to  the  keeping  of  Gods  commandments. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I,  141  No.  .impedimental  forms 
of  law  shall  stand  against  that  equity.  1843  CARLYLE  Past 
ff  /V.  iv.  i,  A  distressing  impedimental  adjunct. 

So  Xmpedime'ntary  a. ,  in  same  sense. 

1888  Daily  News  20  Dec.  7/1  High  heels  and  pointed  toes 
. .  eschewed  . .  as  impedimentary  to  swiftness  in  walk!: 

Impeding  (impTdig),  ///.  a.  [f.  IMPEI>E  v.  + 
-ING-.]  That  impedes  or  obstructs;  hindering. 
Hence  Impe'dingly  adv.,  so  as  to  impede. 

1717  S.  CLARKE  ^th  Reply  to  Leibnitz  345  The  contrary  or 
impeding  Force,  which  arises  from  the  Resistance  of  Fluids 
to  Bodies  moved  any  way.  1805  SOUTH EY  Madoc  n.  xviii, 
He  dropt  the  impeding  buckler.  1886  M.  K.  MACMILLAN 
Dagonet  the  Jester  15^  The  first  thawings  of  the  hard- 
bound road  clung  impedingly  to  our  shoes. 

t  I'inpedite,  ///.  «•  Oto.  [ad.  L.  impedit* 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  impedire  to  IMVEDE.]  Impeded, 
obstructed,  hindered  ;  having  an  impediment, 
defective.  Astrol. :  see  IMPEDITE  v.  2. 

1544  PHAER  Pestilence  (1553)  Lja,  You  _must  consider 
whether  he  be  impedit  or  no,  and  if  he  be  Impedite,  there 
shalbe  many  sicknesses.  1635  SWAN  Spa.  M.  1,1670)  191 
If  Saturn  ..  shall  behold  the  Moon,  when  she  i*  impedite, 
with  a  quadrate  or  opposite  aspect,  then  he  fore-sheweth 
that  there  will  be  an  Earthquake.  i66a  GURNALL  Chr.  in 
Ann.  verse  19  iii.  §  5  (1669)  491/2  Their  impedite  speech, 
and  hesitant  delivery.  1671  True  Xonionf.  256  We  know, 
the  expressive  facultie,  where  the  organes  are  not  impedite, 
to  be.  .subservient  enough  to  the  mindes  conceptions, 

Impedite  (rmp/cbit),  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  L.  impedit-,  ppl.  stem  of  impedire  to  IMPEDE.] 

1.  =  IMPEDE  i. 

c  1535  Sttppress,  Jtfonast.  {Camden)  23  To  let,  stoppe,  im- 
pedite, ana  sclaunder  your  gracis  mariage.  1612  WOODALI. 
Sttrg.  Mute  Wks.  (1653)  88  If  the  substance  of  the  brain  be 
offended,  the  functions  thereof  are  impedited.  1650  BULWER 
Anthropwiet,  84  To  defend  the  Eye  ..  yet  so,  as  it  no  way 
impedites  vision.  1663  J.  WAI.LIS  in  Boyle's  Wks.  (1772)  VI. 
457  Digestion,  .seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited. 

2.  Astrol.  In  pass.,  said  of  a   planet  when  its 
influence  is  hindered  by  the  position  of  another. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  xiii.  8  If  she  [the  Moon]  be  im- 
pedited of  the  O  in  a  Nativity.  ai68i  WHARTON  Disc. 
Scut  of  World  Wks.  (1683)  669  How  the  Power  and 
Dominion  of  this  Star,  then  so  strong  and  Powerful,  should 
!«•  ill  us  Impedited.  1831  LYTTON  Godolph.  xxvii,  For 
Jupiter  in  Cancer  . .  not  impedited  of  any  other  star,  be- 
tokened me  indeed  some  expertness  in  science. 

t  Impedi'tion.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  impeditidit-tm, 

n.  of  action  f.  impedire  to  IMPEDE.]  The  action 
of  impeding  or  fact  of  being  impeded  ;  hindering. 

i6«  COCKERAM,  //«/W//tt»i,  a  hindering.  1676  R.  GROVE 
Vind.Confortn.  Clergy  11680)  20 The  brave  man  that  speaks 
.  .without  the  least  impedition  or  iKMtatiuti.  1684  BAXTER 
Par.  Congrcg.  3  Not  statedly,  but  only  by  some  present 
impedition. 

Impeditive  (impe'ditiv),  a,  [f.  L.  impedit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  impedire  to  IMPEDE  +  -IVE.]  Tending 
to  impede  or  obstruct ;  of  the  nature  of  an  impedi- 
ment ;  obstructive. 

1651  BP.  HALL  Susurrinni  xxii,  Six  legs  to  that  unweildy 
body  had  been  cumbersome,  and  impeditive  of  motion,  a  1693 
URyUHAur  Kaivlais  m.  xvi,  133  The  impeditive  Interposi- 
tion of  many..  Rivers.  1881  G.  MACUCNAI.!)  Man  •  Mtirstw 
I.  iv.  88  A  lovely  fault,  .but.  .greatly  impeditive  to  progress. 

t  Impee'vish,  ^.  Obs.  rare.  [IM-1.]  trans. 
To  render  peevish.  Hence  Impeevished///,  a. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  fnia.  Apol.  561  They  may  serve  the 
turn  of  particular  impeevished  spirits. 

Impeian  .pheasant):  see  IMPEYAN. 

Impeire,  obs.  form  of  IMPAIR  v. 

Impel  (impe-1),  v.  Also  7-8  impell.  [ad.  L. 
impfU-frtt  in  same  senses,  f.  im-  (!M-  '  j  t  pcllcre  to 
drive  ;  cf.  also  obs.  F.  impeller  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 


IMPELLED. 

1.  trans.  To  drive,  force,  or  constrain  (a  person) 
to  some  action,  or  to  do  something,  by  acting  upon 
his  mind  or  feelings  ;  to  urge  on,  incite. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxii.  78  He  was  strong!!  impelled 
in  his  corage  by  y  persuasions  and  harde  lamentacions. 
1577  tr.  Bui  lingers  Decades  \\$&)  588  Will  chooseth,  for  in 
it  doth  lie  both  to  will  and  to  nill :  which  are  againe 
impcld  by  other  powers  and  faculties.  1659  PEARSON  Creed 
(18391  12  Not  . .  upon  their  own  motion,  but  as  moved,  im- 
pelled, and  acted  by  God.  1732  POPE  Ess.  Man  n,  68 
Active  Us  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires.  1828  SCOTT 
/•'.  M.  Penh  xxxi,  I  cannot  tell  what  impels  me  to  speak 
thus  boldly.  1875  JOWETT  I'lato  ^ed.  2)  V.  141  Human 
nature  will  impel  him  to  seek  pleasure  instead  of  virtue. 

2.  In  literal  sense  :    To  drive  or  cause  to  move 
onward  ;  to  impart  motion  to  ;  to  propel. 

1611  FLORID,  lutpfllere,  to  impell,  to  thrust  violently,,  .to 
driue  forward.   1646  SIR  T.  HKOWNK  Pseud.  Kp.  n.  iv.  80  This    I 
effluvium  rutenuateth  and  im[jelleth  the  neighbour  ayre.     j 
1697  DRYDF.N  I'irg.   Gcorg.  m.  316  O'er  th'  Klean  Plains,    I 
thy  well    breath'd    Horse    Impels   the    flying  Carr.      1793 
BEDDOES  Calculus  175  The  heart,  .impels  the  blood  through 
the  arteries.     1822  IMISON  Sc.  fyArtl.it  A  ship  impelled 
by  the  wind  and  tide.     1851   HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables 
\i.\.   11883)  33^    Uncle   Venner.. impelling   a   wheelbarrow 
along  the  street.    1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  O.rf.  I.  xiii. 
245-6  One  or  two  skiffs  were  coming  home,  impelled  by    j 
reading  men,  who  took  their  constitutionals  on  the  water. 
b.  To  force  (a  thing)  ufon.    rare* 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  o/Qnal.  (1809)  IV.  108  He  cried, 
Yo'.i  must  accept  them  as  a  token  of  our  loves ;  and  so  he 
constrained  and  impelled  them  upon  me. 

Hence  Impelled,  Impelling///,  adjs. 

1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  vi.  217  The  generality  of 
Impelled  bodies  do  move  either  upwards,  downwards  [etc.]. 
i7(57GoocH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  71  The  impelling  force  of  the 
blood.  1858  BUSHNELL  Serm.  New  Life  305  Force  which 
is  cumulative,  growing  stronger  and  more  impelling  as  it 
goes.  1858  LARDNER  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.,  etc. 
142  The  impelling  force  acting  only  on  one  side  of  the  centre. 

Impellent  (impe-lent),  a.  and  sb,  [ad.  L. 
impellent' cm  i  pres.  pple.  of  impellere  to  IMPEL.] 

A.  adj.  That  impels,  or  drives  on ;  impelling. 
1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logikc  167  note,  The  effect  of  the 

impellent  cause.  1716  Land,  Gas.  No.  5459/4  For  raising 
Water  by  tlie  impeilant  force  of  Fire.  1875  VEITCH  Lucre* 
tilts  68  Where  is  the  impellent  power  or  Sucajius  ? 

B.  sb.  A  thing  which  impels  or  urges ;  an  im- 
pelling force,  agent,  body,  etc. 

1644  DIGBY  Two  Treat,  i.  v.  (1645)  47  By  reason  of  the 
violent   motion   of  the   impellent.     1691    RAY   Creation   i. 
(1692)  70  Here  is  no  appearing  Impellent  but  the  external    j 
Air.    1793  J.  WILLIAMS  Calm  Exam.  Ded.,  They  must  have    ! 
equally  an   impellant   or  governor,   to   enforce   obedience,    j 
1836  CHALMERS  Mor.  Philos.  Wks.  V.  291  Curiosity  is  a 
great  impellent  to  mental  labour. 

Impeller  (impe-bj).  [f.  IMPEL  v.  +  -En1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  impels. 

1685  BOYLE  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  vi.  215  By  other  portions  of 
mattertwhich  are  also  extrinsical  impellers) acting  on  them. 
17078.  CLARKE  znd  Def.  hmnat.  Sonl(\-]\*>}  24  Is  it  possible 
to  be  an  Effect  produced  without  a  Cause?  Is  it  impelled 
without  any  Impeller?  1799  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  77  The 
first  Impeller  pt  all  motions.  1889  FARRAR  Lives  Fathers  I. 
i.  32  Clement  is  a  moderator,  Ignatius  an  impeller. 

t  Impe*n,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  IM-  *  +  PEN  so.1  or  ?.i] 
trans.  To  shut  in  a  pen  or  fold.  ( See  also  IMPKNT.) 

1627  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  i.  [n.]  Ixvii.  [lix.]  218  Like  a  sheepe 
impenn'd  in  the  fold.  1661  —  Lnsoria  xxvii,  O  you  Celestial 
Powers  !  why  did  you  lend  Accursed  Man  a  Soul,  to  be 
impenn'd  In  womens  Breasts? 

t  Impe'n,  ^.2  Obs.  Also  em-,  [f.  In-i  +  PEN 
sb2\  trans.  To  provide  with  pens  or  feathers. 

£1614  Sm  W.  MURE  Dido  fy  ^Eneas  I.  22  By  the,  to  climb 
Parnassus  I  aspyie,  And  by  thy  feathers  to  impen  my  fame. 
1628  —  Spir.  Hymne  214  On  winges,  with  faith  and  hope 
empen'd. 

t  Impe'nd,  vl  Obs.  [ad.  L.  impend-ere  to  lay 
out,  expend,  devote,  employ,  f.  im-  ( IM-1)  +penJ2re 
to  weigh,  pay  out.]  trans.  To  pay  to  some  one ; 
to  spend,  expend  ;  to  apply  (money)  ;  to  bestow. 

c  1486  Plumpton  Corr.  67  Ye  shall  bynd  me.  .to  impend 
unto  your  sayd  mastership  our  prayer  and  service,  according    i 
unto  our  duety.     1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  354  For  theyr    i 
fydelytie,  whiche  they  to  vs  dayly  impende.     1612  STURTI;- 
VANT  Metallic*  (1854)  60  Monie  to  be  impended  and  dis- 
bursed  in  G-arges.      1669   BOYLE  Contn.   New  Exp.   ii. 
(1682)  Pref.  9,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  how  much  was 
impended  on  these  Trials,     a  1690  K.  Law's  Mem.  (1818) 
142  May  they  not  also  forbidd  all  tennants  and  vassals  to 
pay.  .rents  to  them,  because  they  know  not  how  they  will     i 
impend  them? 

Impend  (impe  nd\  z>.2     [ad.  L.  impend-ert,  in    ' 
same  senses,  f.  im-  i.lM-1)  +  pendere  to  hang.] 

1.  intr.  To   hang  or   be   suspended   (over) ;    to 
overhang.     ( W  it  h  indirect  pass.} 

1780  A.  YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  290  Bulging  roclcs.  .which  seem 
to  impend  in  horrid  forms  over  the  lake.  1803  K.  WHITE 
Clifton  Grove  224  Mournful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impend. 
1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch.  i.  5  Old  Mr.  Tufton, 
spiritual  but  homely,  had  been  wont  to  impend  over  the 
de-;k  and  exhort  his  beloved  brethren.  1878  H.  S.  WILSON 
Alp.  Ascents  i.  9  Impended  over  by  great  rock  boulders. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig.   Of  evil  or  danger :  To  hang 
threateningly  or  hover  (over}  as  nbout  to  fall. 

1599  MASSINGKR,  etc.  Old  Law  v.  i,  Your  father's  curses, 
whica  have  brought  Vengeance  impending  on  you.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  To  Impend,  to  hang  over  one's  Head,  as  Dangers 
or  Judgments  do ;  to  be  likely  to  happen,  1725  POI-K 
Odyss.  H.  IQI  Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  515  Great  dangers  im- 
pended over  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution.  1853 
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J.  H.  XEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  i.  I2  Barbari-m  i.s 
ever  impending  over  the  civilized  world. 

3.  Hence,  generally t  To  be  about  to  happen  ;  to 
be  imminent  or  near  at  hand. 

1674  tr.  Miirtinitre's  Voy.  N.  Countries  141  Giving  them 
notice  of  any  accident  or  distemper  impending.  1712  14 
POPE  Rape  Lock  i.  109,  I  saw,  alas  !  some  dread  event  im- 
pend. 1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  I  mag.  u.  68  The  same  glad 
task  Impends.  1840  THIRLWALL  Creece  VII.  163  A  war 
which  was  believed  to  be  impending. 

4.  trans.  To  overhang,  hover  over ;    to  be  im- 
minently near  to.  rare. 

1652  GAUlEJfqpu/TOW.354  Thine  own  Art.  .lets thee  not 
foresee  what  impends  thee  on  earth.  1670  PENS  Case  Lib. 
Consc.  6  The  dreadful  Judgments  that  now  impend  the 
Nation.  1810  SHELLEY  Zastrozzi  xiii.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  86 
The  alarming  danger  which  impended  her. 

Impendence  (smpe'ndens).  [f.  IMPENDENT  : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  im- 
pendent ;  menacing  attitude ;  imminence. 

1657  PIERCE  Div.  Philanthr.  67  The  impendence  of  but  a 
temporall  destruction.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  ii. 


47  The  impendence  of  a  greater  sensible  evil.  1860  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix,  iv.  §  12  The  angry  Apennine,  dark  with 
rolling  impendence  of  volcanic  cloud. 

Impendency  (impe-ndensi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ENCY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impendent ; 
imminent  or  threatening  character  ;  an  impending 
circumstance. 

a  1633  T.  TAYLOR  GoeCs  Judgem.  n.  iv.  (1642)  49  Sloath. . 
hath  many  virulent  and  bitter  impendencies.  a  1660  HAM- 
MOND li'ks.  (1683)  IV.  492  The  present  impendency  of  God's 
punishments.  1848  TALFOURD  Final  Mem.  Lamb  305  The 
constant  impendency  of  this  giant  sorrow  saddened  to  '  the 
Lambs  '  even  their  holidays. 

Impendent  (impe-ndent),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  impend  tint-em^  pres.  pplc.  of  impendere,  IMPEND 
v.2  Cf.  obs.  F.  impendent  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  =  IMPENDING  i. 

1611   COTGR.,  Impendent,  impendent,  hanging  ouer,  or 
vnto.     1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  HI.  v.  (1732)  347  A  Rock  of    j 
one  of  the  impendent  Cliffs,     c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  I.  134    ' 
That  part  of  the  atmosphere  impendant  over  England.    1856 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xviii.  §17  The  sky.. is  writhed 
into  folds  of  motion,  closely  impendent  upon  eaith.     Ibid. 
IV.  v.  xvi.  §  40  Cliffs ..  impendent  above  strong  torrents. 

2.  =  IMPENDING  2. 

a  1592  GREENE  Jas.  II'  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  206  Were  I  baser 
born,  my  mean  estate  Could  warrant  me  from  this  im- 
pendent harm.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  177  If  ..  Impendent 
horrors,  threatning  hideous  fall  One  day  upon  our  heads. 
1741  WARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  v.  iii.  II.  413  This  impendent 
Desolation  brings  them  to  a  Sense  of  their  Folly.  1884 
Fortn.  Rev.  June  762  The  greatest  impendent  national  evil. 

Impending  (impe'ndirj),  ///.  a.     [f.  IMPEND 


1.  In  literal  sense  :  Overhanging. 

1705-30  S.  GALE  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  III.  38  A  bower. . 
pleasantly  shaded  by  the  impending  bushes.  1784  COWPER 
Task  in.  193  Terribly  arch'd  and  aquiline  his  nose,  And 
overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows.  1854  HAWTHORNE 
Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1883)  I.  583  The  old  house  built  by  Philip 
English,  in  Salem,  .many-gabled,  and  impending. 

2.  Of  evil,  danger,   etc. ;    That   impends    or    is 
about  to  fall  or  happen  ;  'hanging  over  one's  head'; 
imminent ;  near  at  hand. 

i_68a  in  Somers  Tracts  (1748)  1. 193  To  prevent  impending 
Mischiefs.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  \\.  18  Nodding  Ilion  waits 
th'  impending  fall.  1837  W.  IRVING  Capl.  Bonneville  I.  160 
There  were  symptoms  of  an  impending  storm.  1891  E. 
PEACOCK  A^  Brendan  I.  263  A  shower  seemed  impending. 

flrnpe*ndious,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  im- 
pendios-its  (Plautus),  f.  impendi-um  outlay,  ex- 
pense, f.  impt'nd'cre  IMPEND  z».l]  Lavish,  ex- 
travagant. Hence  f  Impe'ndiousness. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Impend  ions  ^  spending  more  than  needes. 
1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Impendious- 
ness,  liberality,  extravagant  spending. 

Impenetrability  (impe^rtrabi-Hti).  [f. 
next :  see  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  impfnitrabilite'^ 

1.  The  quality  or   condition   of   being   impene- 
trable; incapability  of  being  penetrated,  entered, 
or     pierced ;     inscrutability ;     unfathomableness ; 
'  unsusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression  *  (J.). 

1706   PHILLIPS,    Impenetrability,    a   being   impenetrable. 
1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  373  Their  excessive  impenetra- 
bility to   the   action   of  cold.     1796  KIRWAN   KUtn.   Min. 
(ed.  2)  I.  37  The  firmness,  hardness,  and  impenetrability  of    ' 
minerals.     1848  C.  BRONTE   y.  Eyre  xvi,  I   will  put  her  to    ; 
some    test. .such   impenetrability,  .is   past   comprehension. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xvii,  Jermyn's  calculated  slowness    j 
and  conceit  in  his  own  impenetrability. 

2.  Nat.  Philos.  That  property  of  matter  in  virtue 
of  which  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time. 

1665  GLANVII.L  Jwv/ttV.SV.  44  That  Quantity  is  Divisibility 
is  presumed;  but  extension  is  before  it,  in  nature,  and  our 
conception,  and  is  the  received  notion,  though  perhaps 
Impenetrability  is  the  truest.  1678  CL-DWORTH  Intell.Xyst. 
1,  v.  770  Tangibility  and  Impenetrability  were  ..  made  by 
him  the  very  essence  of  body.  1794  G.  ADAMS  AVi/.  <$•  Exp. 
i'hilos.  III.  xxv.  67  The  idea  of  impenetrability  only 
supposes  that  two  extended  substances  ennnot  be  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time.  1877  E.  K.  CONDER  I>as. 
Faith  v.  222  Extension  and  impenetrability,  long  regarded 
as  essential  properties  of  matter,  are  now  perceived  to  be 
properties  not  of  atoms,  but  of  masses  of  coherent  molecules. 

Impenetrable  (impe-nftrab'l),  a.  Also  5  inp-, 
6-7  impenitrable.  [a.  F.  impenetrable  (i-fth  C., 


IMPENITENCY. 

J,  de  Vignay\  ad.  I.,  impenelrabilis,  f.  im-  (hr-2) 
+  penetrdbilis  PENETRABLE.]     Not  penetrable. 

1.  That  cannot  be  penetrated,  pierced,  or  entered  ; 
impossible  to  get  into  or  through.  Const,  to,  by. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls1  133  The  basnet  was  strong 
and  mpenetrabeL  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Niciwtays 
Voy.  iv.  iii.  1156,  They  had  on  their  heads  bourgonets, 
strong  and  impenetrable.  1603  DRAM  rj  vi. 

Ixx,   Words  . .  Able    to   wound   the   impenitrablest    Eares. 
1667  MILTON  F.  L.  ix.  1086  Woods  impenetrable  To  Starr 
or  bun-light.     1687  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  2251/4  His  Hull  ..  not 
being  impenetrable  to  our  great  Shot.     1794  S    Wn  i 
/  crmvnt   98    Impenetrable   to   the   rain.      1814   WORDMV. 
Exam.  n.  ad Jin, ,  The  hills  Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
mist.     1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  Htnnboldt'*  Trai:  xxv.  383  A 
kind  uf  clay  impenetrable  by  the  roots  of  herbrx 
1880  HAUCHTON  Phys.  Ccog  v.  229  One  impenetrable  forest. 

^.  transf.  and  Jig.  Whose  nature,  meaning,  etc. 
cannot  be  penetrated  or  discerned;  inscrutable; 
unfathomable,  a.  Of  things. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  \.  xxiii,  Were  the  thing  neuer  so  difficile 
(or  as  who  saythe)  impenitrable.  1692  DRVDEN-  St.  twe- 
mont's  Ess.  285  Nothing  is  more  impenetrable  than  its  [the 
soul  s]  Nature,  its  Original,  and  its  Duration,  a  1704  T 
BROWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  93  The  legerdemain 
must  be  clean  and  the  Conveyance  impenetrable  to  the  eye 
of  the  people.  1833  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  257  That  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  judgment  might  be  kept  an  im- 
penetrable secret  1866  R.  \V.  DALE  Disc.  Spec.  Occ.  vi. 
188  Every  article  of  it  ends  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
b.  Ot  persons,  their  appearance,  actions,  etc. 

1718  Freethinker  No.  75  P  5  A  long  impenetrable  Dis- 
simulation. 1800  MRS.  HERVEV  Alourtray  Pain.  II.  154 
She  watched  his  countenance  whilst  she  spoke,  but  it  was 
impenetrable.  1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (i8i6>  I. 
xv.  127  He  was.  .impenetrable  on  this  subject.  1883  Of  IDA 
Maremma  I.  70  She  being  a  close  and  resolute  woman,  was 
impenetrable  to  the  curiosity  of  her  neighbours. 

absol.  as  sb.  1811  Henry  fy  Isabella  II.  73,  I  hope  you 
bring  me  some  consolation  from  the  fair  impenetrable. 

3.  Impervious  to  intellectual  or  moral  influences, 
impressions,  or  ideas. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  m.  iii.  18  It  is  the  most  impene- 
trable curre  That  euer  kept  with  men.  1601  ?MARSTON 
Pasquil  fy  Kath.  iv.  285  Looke,  on  my  knees  I  creepe.  Be 
not  impenetrable,  beautious  youth  1  1784  COWPFR  Task 
vi.  505  'And  dost  thou  dream',  the  impenetrable  man 
Exclaimed,  'that  me  the  lullabies  of  age  ..  Can  cheat? 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v.  (1875)  205  Aristocracies  are, 
as  such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas. 

4.  Nat.   Philos.  Possessing   the   quality   of  im- 
penetrability (see  prec.  2). 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <$-  Qual.  (1667)  2  Bodies,  by 
which  I  mean  a  Substance  extended,  divisible  and  impene- 
trable. 1717  S.  CLARKE  Leibnitz's  $th  Paper  207  Some 
have  fancied,  that  Man .  .became  Solid,  Opake,  and  Impene- 
trable  by  his  Fall.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Pneumatics  it.  §  7. 
2  (U.  K.  S.)  Air  is  impenetrable. 


not  essentially  belong  to  matter,  as  divisibility  and  impene- 
trableness  are  believed  to  do.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  I.  xl.  301  This  impenetrableness.  .is  to  be  put  among 
the  shades  in  his  character.  1866  GEO.  EUOT  /".  Holt  xxxv, 
The  cold  impenetrableness  which  he  preserved  under  the 
ordinary  annoyances  of  business. 

Impenetrably  (impe-nftrabli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY2.]  In  an  impenetrable  manner;  in- 
scrutably; nnfathomably. 

1647  HAMMOND  Pmverq/Keys  96  Some  man  Impenetrably 
obstinate.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  400  Invulnerable,  im- 
penitrably  arm'd.  1759 1  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1813)  II.  vin. 
43  The  whole  transaction  remained  as  impenetrably  dark  as 
ever.  1857  H.  H.  BREEN  Mod.  Eng.  Lit.  251  A  poet  so 
impenetrably  shrouded  in  mysticism. 

Impenetrate  (impe-nArrit),  v.  [f.  IM-I  + 
PENETUATK.]  trans.  To  penetrate  intimately. 

1859  Miss  MU LOCK  Romant.  T.  318  Love,  .draws  its  light 
from  its  own  essence,  and  pours  it  out  in  a  sunshine-flood, 
surrounding  and  impenetrating  the  beloved  with  radiance. 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  ii.  (18,6)  58  Society  was  impenetrated 
with  vice  and  profligacy.  1892  Black  $  White  10  Mar.  377/2 
So  deeply  has  it  impenetrated  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

Impenetra'tion.  [In- ].]  Intimate  penetra- 
tion, permeation. 

1861  HP.  K.  WILBERFORCE  Ess,  (1874)  I.  177  The  in-dwell- 
ing of  Prophecy  in  the  Church,  .is.  .the  impenetration  of  its 
whole  being  by  a  miraculous  power. 

flmpe'netrative,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  In-2  + 

PEMiTKATiVK.]    Not  having  a  penetrating  quality. 
1684  H.  MORE  Answer  396  The  minds  of  most  being., 
slight,  and  impenetrative. 

Impenitence  (impe'nitens).  [nd.  late  L. 
imp&nit&tfia  ( Jerome),  f.  impynitcns  IMPENI- 
TENT :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  F.  impenitent  (1630  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being 
impenitent ;  want  of  penitence  or  repentance ; 
hardness  of  heart  ;  obduracy. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vii.  112  Impenitence  of  any  deadly 
crime.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  816  Denouncing  wrauth  to 
come  On  thir  impenitence.  4/1694  TILLOISON  AV. '•//;.  II. 
cxix.  (R.),  Nor  is  one  man's  impenitence  more  blameable 
tluin  another's;  Chorazin  and  Beihsaida  can  be  in  no  moie 
fault  for  continuing  impenitent,  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  were. 
1884  E.  H.  PLUMPTRF  .$//V//.r /«/>/>£»  viii.  255  (tr.  Darner) 
There  is  no  predestination  to  damnation,  only  continued 
impenitence  can  be  the  cause  of  that. 

Impenitency  (impe'nitensi).  [f.  as  prec.  : 
see  -KNCY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
penitent. 
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IMPENITENT. 

1563  GRINDAL  Sfrv.jfyr  Plague  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  92  As 
we  through  our  impenitency  do  now  most  worthily  feel  thy 
ju->iice  punishing  us.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  n.  (1634) 
527  That  the  Sins  which  are  not  forsaken  before  the  age  of 
52  yeares,  shall  be  punished  with  finall  impenitencie.  1732 
BERKELEY  Serm.  S.  P.  G.  Wks.  III.  245  A  mind  not  hard- 
ened by  impenitency.  1864  J.  WALKER  FaithJ.  Ministry 
143  Day  by  day  hardening  the  Soul  in  deeper  impenitency. 

Impenitent  (impe-nitent),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6  -pcen-.  fad.  L.  impaenitfnt~cm  (Jerome),  also 
crron.  impcen-^  f.  im-  (I>i-2^  +pzenitcns  PENITENT. 
Cf.  F.  impenitent  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Not  penitent  or  repentant ;  having  no 
contrition  or  sorrow  for  sin  ;  unrepentant,  obdurate. 

1531  MoREC0«/wl.  Tindale  Wks.  613/1  [They]  wilL.wepe 
and  repent  in  hell  this  foolish  fmitlesse  fashion  of  their  im- 
penitent repentance.     1582  X.  T.  iRhem.)  Rom.  ii.  5  After 
thy  hardnesse,  and  impenitent  heart.     1597  HOOKER  ILccl, 
Pol.  v.  Ixviii.  §  8  Impoenitent  and  notorious  sinners.     1709 
STEELE    Tatler   No.   135    F  2    Impenitent    Criminals    and 
Malefactors.     1898  J.  CAIRO    Unh:   Serm.   vii.   142  With 
God,  to  forgive  an  impenitent  man  and  to  continue  to  punish 
a  penitent  are  equally  impossible. 

B.  sh.  An  impenitent  or  unrepentant  person. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  525/1  In  thys  kynde  are 
there  penitentes  and  impenitentes  bothe.     1631  High  Com- 
mission  Cases   (Camden)    207  That    the  body  of  the  im- 
penitent went  not  presently  to  hell  but  was  condemned  to 
hell  when  he  dyed.     1734  WATTS  Reliq.  Juv.  xxiii.  Distant 
Thunder,  These  dark  clouds  . .  hang  over  the  nations,  and 
are  just  ready  to  be  discharged  on  the  head  of  impenitents. 

Hence  Impe'nitentness,  impenitency. 

1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Impenitentness,  impenitence,  un- 
relentingness. 

Impenitently  (impe'nitentli),  adv.     [f.  prec. 

-f  -LY2.]  In  an  impenitent  manner ;  without 
penitence,  repentance,  or  contrition. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  i.  §  10.  13  Sinnes  impudently 
and  impenitently  committed.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crzt.  604 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold,  In  sounds  and 
jingling  syllables  grown  old,  Still  run  on  Poets,  in  a  raging 
vein.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  ix,  Like  some  en- 
chanted marquis  of  the  impenitently  wicked  sort,  in  story. 

t  Impe'nitible,  a.  Obs.    [f.  IM-  2  +  stem  of 

L.  pxniterc  to  repent  +  -ISLE.]  Incapable  of  re- 
pentance. Hence  \  Impe  nitibleness. 

a  1614  DONNE  Biatfui-aros  (1644)  27  That  there  is  in  this 
life  an  impenitiblenesse,  and  impossibilitie  of  returning  to 
God.  a  1631  —  Serm.  xxvi.  262  Death  . .  concludes  him 
and  makes  him  Impenitible  for  ever.  Ibid.  1.  508  A  finall 
Impenitence  in  this  life  and  an  Infinite  Impenitiblenesse  in 
the  next.  1637  JACKSON  Serm.  Luke  xiii.  5  \Vks.  1844  VI. 
132  Utterly  cast  off  by  God,  or  left  in  a  state  impenitible. 

Impeilliate  (impe'n^t),  a.  and  sb.  Ornith.  [f. 
IM-^  +  PEN  NATE,  after  mod.L.  Impenn-cs.] 

a.  adj.  Featherless,  wingless  ;  spec,  applied  to 
the  Impennes,  a  name  given  by  Illiger,  1811,  to 
certain  swimming  birds  which  have  small  wings 
covered  with  scale-like  feathers,  as  the  penguins. 
b.  sb.  A  bird  of  this  kind. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Sci.  etc.,  Impennates,  Imfennes. 

t  Impe'linous,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  IM-2  +  L. 
penna  feather,  pi.  wings  +  -OTJS.]  Wingless. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xxv.  175  An  eare- 
wigge  .is  reckoned  amongst  impennous  insects  by  many. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Imfennnous,  having  no  feathers. 

t  Inipe'lise,  v,  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  impens-t  ppl. 
stem  of  impendere.  IMPEND  z>.2]  intr.  To  weigh  on. 

1797-1803  FOSTER  in  Life  #  Corr.  (1846)  I.  186  Make 
religious  sentiments  impense  so  powerfully  on  the  mind. 

t  Iinpe'USely,  adv.  Obs.  [repr.  L.  impense 
expensively,  exceedingly,  gieatly,  from  impens-us 
expensive,  considerable,  great,  pa.  pple.  of  impend- 
$re  to  expend,  IMPEND  z>.]]  Exceedingly,  greatly. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  10  That  which  impensly 
heats,  cools,  moystneth  or  dryeth. 

f  Impe-nsible,  a.  Obs.  rare~°,  [f.  L.  type 
*impensibilist  f.  ini-  (In--)  +  *pensibili$,  f.  pendere^ 
pens-  to  weigh,  pay.]  '  Without  reward,  gratis ' 
iCockeram  1623). 

t  Impe'nsively,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  L.  impem-, 
ppl.  stem  of  impendere  (IMPEND  z/.1)  +  -IVE  +  -LY  ^r 
cf.  expensively.  The  L.  adv.  was  impense  (see 
IMFENSELY).]  Exceedingly,  greatly,  immensely. 

1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  Introd.  n  It  is  at  no  hand  to  be 
allowed,  except  to  such  as  are  impensiuely  hot.  Ibid.  ii.  38 
It  is  impensiuely  hurtfull  to  cold  constitutions. 

t  Impe'llt,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [f.  In-1  +  PENT,  pa. 
pple.  of  PEN  v.1 ;  or  pa.  pple  of  IMPEN  z;.1]  Pent 
in  ;  shut  in  a  pen  or  fold  ;  enclosed  ;  confined. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  in.  xii,  As  they  runne  in 
narrow  banks  impent.  1638-480.  DANIEL  Eclog\.  67  When 
winds  impent,  Make  Pelion  tremble  to  Astonishment.  1649 
—  Triitarch.)  Hen.  7K,  xxxiv,  Neighbour  Kings  {Impent 
Wlh  Horror  at  the  fact,  in  their  owne  Right,)  Hee  Courts 
by  his  Ambassadors. 

Impeople  (impTp'l)  v.,  var.  of  EMPBOPLE,  to 
fill  with  people ;  to  people. 

1583-1631  [see  EMPEOPLE].  1648  J.  BEAUMONT  Psyche  xvi. 
xix.  R.),  Thou  hast  helpt  to  unpeople  hell.  1839  BAILEY 
Fcstus  (1852)  173  With  starry  globes  unnumberable  . .  Hid 
He  the  void  impeople. 

fl'mper.  Obs.  [f.  IMP  z;.  +  -BR1.]  One  who 
imps  or  grafts  ;  a  grafter. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  259/2  Impare,  or  graflfere, .  .inscrtor^ 
sitrcnlator. 

t  I'mperance.  Obs.    [f.  L.  pres.  ppl.  stem  im- 
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perdnt-   (see  next) :    see  -ANCE.]      Commanding 
quality,  commandingness. 

1595  CHAPMAN  Ovid's  Bang.  Settee  (1639)  35  Since  vertue 
wants  due  imperance.  1598  —  in  Marlowe* s  Hero  $ 
Leander  in.  adfin.t  If  her  soul. .found  such  imperance  In 
her  love's  beauties. 

t  I'mperant,  <?•  Obs.     [ad.  L.  imper8nt-tmt 

pres.  pple.  s&imper&rt  to  command.]    Command- 
;    ing,  ruling. 

1617  COLLINS  Dcf.  Bp.  Ely  n.  ix.  359  Imperant  only,  not 
:    elicient ;  dirigent,  not  exequent,  as  your  School-men  loue  to 
i    speak.     1691  BAXTER  Nat.  Ck.  x.  47  They  might  . .  by  Im- 
perant, Judicial  and  Executive  power  Govern  them. 

t  I'mperate,  ppl.  <*•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imperat-ust 
pa.  pple.  of  impera-re  to  command,  rule.] 

A.  as  pa.  pple.  Commanded,  ruled. 

("1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXIII.  vii,  [He]  reigned  had  and 
I    imperate  In  Brytain.     1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  in.  260  It 
:    salbe  sa,  as  I  haif  Imperat.     1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Alan. 
I.  i.  30  They  are  not  acts  that  are  imperate  by  the  Will. 

B.  as  adj.  'Commanded  '  sc.  by  the  will;  opp. 
to  ELICIT  a.t  q.v. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Rcpl.  Fisher  544  All  the  actions  cliche  or 
imperate,  which  a  sinner  must  performe.  .that  God  may  be 
pacified,  a  1652  JL  SMITH  Stl.  Disc.  iv.  ix.  (1821)  124  All 
the  imperate  motions  of  our  wills.  1677  HALE/V/W.  Ortg.  \ 
Alan.  i.  i.  29  The  Spirits  shot  through  the  Nerves  are  the 
first  and  immediate  Instruments  of  the  Soul  in  its  imperate 
acts.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  iii.  135  By  the  Will  those 
Motions  or  Operations  (Imperate  Acts  as  they  are  call'd) 
which  are  performed  by  the  mediation  of  the  Body. 

T  I'mperate,  "v-  Obs.  [f.  L.  imperat-^  ppl.  stern 
of  impera-re  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To  command, 
rule,  govern. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  109/2  He  hath 
|  ordaynede  for  the  Patiente  this  pectoralle  Conserve,  .and 
J  imperated  him  without  cessatione  to  vse  the  same  both 
I  day  and  night.  1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerem.  i.  54  There  be 
I  duties,  .imperated  or  governed  by  religion.  1660  R.  COKE 
Power  fy  Subj.  13  My  Will  is  that  which  imperates  all  my 
I  actions. 

Ililpera'tion.  rare*  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
imperare  (see  above).]  The  action  of  commanding. 
1786-9  BENTHAM  Princ.  Internat.  Law  n.Wks.  1838-43  II. 
540  What  is  dominion?  It  is  either  the  power  of  contrecta- 
tion,  or  else  that  of  imperation  . .  Under  the  head  of  the 
power  of  imperation  is  comprised  all  the  power  which  the 
sovereign  is  accustomed  to  exercise. 

Imperatival  (imperfitoi'val),  a.  Gram.  [f. 
next  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  the  imperative  mood. 

1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  318  Substantival  and  its  con- 
geners . .  adjectival^  affi.ral,  diminutival^  it>i/>erati?'att 
nominatival.  1875  LIGHTFOOT  Comm.  Col.  (1886)  222  It  is 
not  . .  that  the  participle  itself  has  any  imperatival  force. 

Imperative  (impe'rativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late 
L.  imperativ-us  of  or  proceeding  from  a  com- 
mand, commanded  (Macrobius),  'modus  impera- 
tivus*  (Martian us  Capella),  f.  imperare,  imperat- 
to  command  :  see  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  imptratif.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Gram.  Expressing  command  :  applied  to  the 
verbal  mood  (or  any  form  belonging  to  it)  which 
expresses  a  command,  request,  or  exhortation. 

1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  31  Modes  :  every  parfyte  verbe  hath 
vi,  the  indicatyve,  imperatyve  [etc.].     1581    R.  GOADE  in    ] 
Confer,  n.  (1584)  M  ij  b,  It  is  the   Imperatiue  mode,  and    ' 
therefore  a  commaundement.     1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer    \ 
125  It  is  usual  with  the  Prophets  to  express  in  the  Impera- 
tive  Mood,   and   by   way  of  Prayer,    those    Benedictions 
which  God  hath  decreed  and  promised  to  the  Righteous. 
1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  112  The  Imperative    ! 
Mood  is  used  for  commanding,  exhorting,  entreating,  or    ' 
permitting. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  command- 
ing; of  the  nature  of,  characterized  by,  or  express- 
ing a  command  ;  commanding  ;  peremptory. 

1598  FLORIO,  hnperatiuo,  imperatiue,  or  commanding. 
1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt. t  O.  T.  xv.  iv,  The  suits  of 
kings  are  imperative,  1794  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Lifeff 
Writ.  11832)  II.  394  Subject  to  the  imperative,  and  too  often 
the  imperious,  mandates  of  a  Committee.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Toufs  C.  xxxii.  293  A  female  voice  said 
something  in  a  quick  imperative  tone. 

3.  Demanding  obedience,  execution,  action,  etc. ; 
that  must  be  done  or  performed ;  urgent ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  duty ;  obligatory. 

1823  BYRON   Juan  vi.  cxiv,  But  such  precipitation  may 
end    ill,    Even  at   your  own    imperative    expense.      1843    , 
LYTTON  Last  Bar.   \,  v,  Science  was  of  more  imperative    | 
necessity  than  even  Hunger.      1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II.     J 
191  The  condition  of  our  sick  men  made  it  imperative  that 
I  should  return  at  once.     1891  Spectator  4  Apr.,  The_work 
is  quite  imperative,  and  its  result  will  be  most  beneficial. 

B.  sb.     1.   Gram.  The  imperative  mood,  or  a 
verbal  form  belonging  to  it  (see  A.  i\ 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  36  Jc  PHIS  wanteth  his  present  im- 
paratyve  and  his  present  optatyve.  1624  N.  DE  LAUNF,  tr. 
Du  Moulin  sl,ogic\<&  Imperatives,  Optatives,  and  Subjunc- 
tives enter  not  into  an  Enuntiation.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Moodt  I  love,  is  a  simple  affirmation ;  love,  an  im- 
perative. 1755  JOHNSON  Eng.  Grain .^  The  Imperative  pro- 
hibitory is  seldom  applied  in  the  second  person  . .  without 
the  word  tfo ;  as  Stop  him,  but  do  not  hurt  him.  1871 
Rony  Lat.  Cram.  §  581  The  imperative  prc^nt  appears  to 
consist  of  shortened  forms  of  the  indicative  present. 

2.  An  imperative  action,  speech,  condition,  etc. ; 
an  action,  etc.  involving  or  expressing  a  command; 
a  command. 

1606  BIRNIF  Kirk-Buriallxv\i  The  Lords  lawes  are  either 
imperatims  uf  ,.;<>od  or  inhibitiuos  of  ill.  1633  T.  ADAMS 
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Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  16. 1452  There  be.,  such  mysticall  allusions, 
such  majesticall  imparatives.  1837  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Metaph.  xlvi.  (1870)  II.  516  The  unconditional  imperative 
of  the  "moral  law.  1868  BAIN  Merit.  <V  Mor.  Sc.  (18751  459 
There  is  no  act  however  trivial  which  cannot  be  raised  to 
the  position  of  a  moral  act,  by  the  imperative  of  society. 

b.  Categorical  imperative :    see    CATEGORICAL 
A.  i  c. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Bicg.  Lit.  70  The  unconditional  command, 
or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his  school  i  the  categorical 
imperative,  of  the  conscience.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  2/2 
The  practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  in- 
vests His  teaching  with  the  authority  of  the  Categorical 
Imperative. 

Imperatively  (impe'rativli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
adj.  -r  -LY  ^.j  In  an  imperative  manner  ;  command- 
ingly  ;  f  Gram,  in  or  with  the  imperative  mood. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  647 
Whether  it  be  turned  Imperatiuely  or  Indicatiuely.it  hurteth 
not  us.  a  1710  BP.  BuLL.SVrw.  I.  i.  (R.),  The  words,  though 
they  are  delivered  imperatively,  yet  are  a  plain  promise. 
1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ariatts  ).  ii.  (1876)  37  A  remedy,  which 
. .  the  circumstances  of  the  times  imperatively  required. 
1866  GKO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxiii,  Felix  said,  imperatively, 
'  Leave  him  there*. 

Imperativeness  (impe-rativnes\  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  imperative  ;  com- 
mandingness, authoritativeness ;  obligatoriness. 

1840  Fraser"s  Mag.  XXII.  196  That  dictatorial  impera- 
tiveness..often  associated  with  long  service  and  high  com- 
mand. 1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  oj  Ethics  XL  §  68.  187  The 
acts  by  which  each  maintains  his  own  life  must.. precede  in 
imperativeness  all  other  acts  of  which  he  is  capable. 

II  Imperator  (imper^i*t^i).  Also  6  emp-. 
[L.,  agent-n.  from  impera-re  to  command.] 

a.  In  Roman  History,  a  word  originally  meaning 
'commander',  under  the  Republic,  conferred  by 
salutation  of  the  soldiers  on  a  victorious  general; 
afterwards,  under  the  Empire,  confined  to  the  head 
of  the  state,  in  whose  name  all  victories  were  won, 
and  thus  the  equivalent  of  its  English  representa- 
tive, EMPEROR,  q.v. 

From  the  ancient  Roman  Emperors,  it  was  continued  as 
the  Latin  title  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  and 
so  of  all  monarchs  who  claimed  '  imperial '  rank  or  position. 
In  this  sense  it  was  commonly  assumed  tin  Latin  docu- 
ments) by  the  Old  English  kings  from  ./Ethelstan  onward 
(see  Freeman  Xorm.  Cong.  I.  iii,  and  App.  C);  the  OE. 
equivalent  was  cdsere  (cf.  CXSAK,  KASER,  KAISER),  the  OF. 
repr.  was  empereor,  whence  EMPEROR. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  679  Pompeyes  souldiers 
saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Imperator.  1646  SmT.  BROWNE 
Pseud,  Ep.  vn.  xvi.  374  Julius  Augustus  and  Tiberius  with 
great  humility  or  popularity  refused  the  name  of  Imperator. 
1853  W.  Smith's  Smaller  Diet.  Gr.  %  Rom.  Antiq.  (1868) 
2ii/i  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute 
their  commander  as  imperator,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  confirmed  the  title,  since  the  title  as  a  matter  of 
course  was  given  with  the  imperium,  1867  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Conq.  I.  iii.  145  From  the  days  of  /Ethelstan  onwards,  our 
kings.. appear  in  their  public  acts  as  Basileiis,  Caesart  Im- 
Perafor,  Imperator  Angus  his. 

b.  gen.  Absolute  ruler,  emperor  ;  commander, 
ruler.     (Cf.  EMPEROR  3  b.) 

I588SHAKS.  L.  L.  A.m.  i.  187  [Cupid]  King  of  Codpeeces, 
Sole  Emperator  and  great  generall  Of  trotting  Parrators. 
1596  Ethsj.  Ill,  n.  ii.  26  She  is  as  imperator  over  me ;  And^I 
to  her  Am  as  a  kneeling  vassal.  1613  Haga  at  Constant,  in 
Hart.  Misc.  iMalh.)  III.  223  Supreme  lord  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Ottomans,  and  the  imperator  of  all  other  rulers 
and  lords  in  the  world. 

Hence  Impera'torship,  the  office  of  imperator. 

1848  Frascrs  Mug:  XXXVIII.  242  This  new  theoretical 
Imperatorship  consolidates  itself.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knmbl.  I.  407  His  [Vespasian's]  elevation  to  the 
imperatorship. 

Imperatorial  (imperato^rial),  a.  [f.  L.  im- 
peratori-uS)  f.  imperator  (see  prec.) -f -AL.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  befitting 
an  imperator,  emperor,  or  commander  ;  imperial. 


1660  BURNEY  Kep6.  Atopof  (i66u  15  St.  Peter  attributes  to 
his  Majesty  the  Imperatorial  Title  of  Supream.  ai8o6 
MACARTNEY  ll-'/cs.  I.  153  (Jod.)  It  calls  for  an  unusual  term 
in  our  language,  an  imperatorial  control.  1823  DE  QUINCEY 
Lett.  Eiiuc,  iv.  Wks.  1860  XIV.  77  A  speech  of  imperatorial 
grandeur.  1832-4  —  Cxsars  ibid.  X.  22%  note,  In  the  im- 
peratorial provinces,  where  the  governor  bore  the  title  of 
Proprietor.  1878  SKELEY  Stein  II.  470  He  was  an  impera- 
torial, a  kingly  man. 

t  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolute  command ;  im- 
perative. Obs. 

1690  NORRIS  Beatitudes  (1692)  241  Moses  delivered  his  Law 
after  an  Imperatorial  way,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  do  this. 

Hence  Imperato  rially  adv.,  in  an  imperatorial 
way ;  as  an  emperor. 

1839  DE  QUINCEY  Casuistry  Wks.  VIII.  c?7  note.  He 
provided,  .ropes  of  purple  and  of  gold  intertwisted,  that  he 
might  hang  himself  imperatorially. 

t  Imperato'rian,  a.  Obs.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -AN.] 

=  IMPEKATOKIAI.. 

1640  SOMNF-R  Antiq.  Canti'rb.  365  That  age  as  much 
affecting  the  Imperatorian  Brevity,  as  ours  abhorres  it. 
^1670  HACKET^I/'/.  Williams  \.  (1692)  167  He  [James  1]  did 
so  little  bear  up  with  an  imperatorian  resolution  against  the 
method  of  then 

Imperatoriu  (imperSt6«"rin).  Chem.  Also 
iraperatriu.  [f.  Bot.  L.  ImpcrotoHa  ,see  below) 


IMPERATORIOUS. 

f  -IN.]  A  neutral  substance  discovered  in  the  root 
of  niastenvrjrt,  Impcratoria  Oslntlhiitm,  and  after- 
wards proved  to  be  the  tame  as  pcucedanin. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  CV/(v;.  *  620  Wackenroder, 

who  examined  it  particularly,  distinguished  it  by  the  name 
odmfemtrin.  1866-72  WATT.S  Diet.  L'/U-IH.  1\'.  ;,«6  Pen 
ccdanin,  lltlperntsrin,  CijHi-jOa. 

t  Imperato'riouS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  impera- 
tcri-HS+  -Ol'S.]  -iMPBEATOBIAL. 

16*5  SIR  T.  COVENTRY  in  Hackel  Aop.  Williams  \\. 
(1692!  9  His  Majesty's  Speech,  though  short,  yet  Full  and 
Princely,  and  rightly  Imperatorious.  1674  MILTON  Dcclitr. 
Elect.  A.-'/i'  Poland  \Vks.  11851)  463  The  only  (under  God) 
imperatorious  Valour  and  Prudence  of  Sobietski. 

Hence  t  ImperatOTiously  adv.,  as  a  commander 
or  general. 

1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  316  Hee  did  it  Strategicos, 
that  is,  Imperatoriously,  or  Nestoriously. 

t  Impe'ratory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imteratffri*HS, 
!.  IMPEKATOU.]  lmperat"rial,  imperial. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homers  Hymns,  Hern:,!.  So;  The  mightie 
Imperatoric  Art.  IHd.  997  In  awe  of  thy  high  Imperatory 

t  impe-ratri.ee.   Obs.     Also  emp-.    [a.  F. 

implratricc  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  imperatrix, 
-triccnt.  fern,  of  IMPEKATOU.]  Empress. 

£1460].  RUSSELL  Ilk.  Xurture  1 196  As  pope,  emperoure, 
Emperatrice,  and  Cardynalle.  isoo-ao  DUNBAE  Poems 
Ixxv.  61  Empryce  of  pryss,  imperatrice.  1541  HENRV  VIII 
Dcclar.  201  Dauid  Kyng  of  Scottis  did  homage  to  Matilde 
the  Emperatrice. 

So  j|  Impera-trix. 

1613  COCKEKAM,  huperatrix,  shee  that  commandeth.  1813 
T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  iv.  Comin,  n!.  xxxiii,  The  soul  is  her 
own  imperatnx. 

Imperceable,  -iable,  var.  of  IMPIEBCEABLE  a. 

Imperceivable  (impaasf  vab'l),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  lM-2  +  PERCEIVABLE.]  Imperceptible. 

111617  BAYNE  On  Efh.  (1658)  137  The  working  of  this^is 
swe< 


a  ma: 

Man 


et  and  imperceivable.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  it.  vi,  In 
lanner  to  us  imperceivable.  1819  W.  LAWRENCE  Led. 
<M  x.  (1844'  377  There  is  no  circumstance,  .which  does  not 


pass  by  imperceivable  gradations  into  the  opposite  character. 
Hence    Impercei  vableness,    im perceptibility  ; 
Impercei-vably  adv.,  imperceptibly. 


upon  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  that  which  our 
Saviour  signified  to  Nicodemus. 

t  Imperceived,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM--  + 
perceived,  pa.  pple.  of  PERCEIVE  v.~\  Not  per- 
ceived or  discerned. 

1624  Bp.  MOI:NTAGU  Inuned.  Address  26  In  a  moment  of 
Time,  in  imperceiued  time,  it  passelh  with  speed  from  East 
to  West,  a  1691  BOYI.K  Gen.  Hist.  A  ir  vi.  (1692)  23  Finding 
the  Bladder  to  be  pump'd  up,  we  would  have  tied  up  the 
contained  Air,  but  could  not  do  it  by  reason  of  an  imper- 
ceiv'd  Hole. 

t  Impercei'verant,  a.  Obs.  In  7  imper- 
seuerant.  [f.  IM--  +  PEUCEIVERANT  perceiving 
(^1509).]  Not  perceiving,  void  of  perception, 

nndiscerning. 

1611  SIIAKS.  Cynit.  iv.  i.  15  The  Lines  of  my  body  are  as 
well  drawne  as  hi* . .  yet  this  imperseuerant  Thing  loues  him 
in  my  despight. 

Imperceptibility    (i'mpaiseptibrllti).      [I. 

next :  sei-  nv.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impercep- 
tible; incapability  of  being  perceived. 

1677  GlLi'lN  Dcmotul.  (1867)  330  The  wiles,  depths, 
secrets,  and  devices  of  Satan.. in  their  own  nature  imply 
a  studied  or  designed  secrecy  and  imperceptihility.  1794 
MKS.  Piozzi  Syuou.  II.  65  \Vhile  metaphysicians  expend 
their  subtlelies'into  imperceptibility. 

t  2.  Incapability  of  perceiving.   Obs.  rare. 

1786  tr.  Su'tdeiitorg 's  Chr.  Relig.  §  439  A  total  ignorance 
and  imperceptibility  of  the  delight  of  heavenly  love. 


+  perceptibil-is  PERCEPTIBLE.]  Not  perceptible  ; 
incapable  of  being  perceived. 

a.  That  by  its  nature  cannot  be  perceived  or 
discerned ;  naturally  incapable  of  affecting  the 
perceptive  faculties. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  201  b,  Sodeynly  in 
tyme  imperceptyble  he  fourmed  that  moost  blessed  body  in 
her  wombe.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Star.  1019  As  for 
the  soule  it  is  invisible,  yea  and  inperccptible  to  all  the 
natural!  senses.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  44 


1709  ADUISON  Taller  No.  119  Fa,  I  should  be  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  see  a  natural  History  of  Imperceptibles, 
containing  a  true  Account  of  such  Vegetables  ami 

.md  live  out  of  Sight.     186*   H.   SI>KXCER  First 
rrinc.  li.  xii.  §  93  (1875)  270  An  entire  history  of  anything 
must  include  its  appearance  out  of  the  imperceptible  and 
its  disappearance  into  the  imperceptible. 
Hence  Imperce'ptibleness,  imperceptibility, 
1677  HALE  Prim,  Oriif.  Afan,  i.  \.  18  By  reason  of  their 
.  subtihy  and  imperceptibleness  to  us.     1882   j.    PARKER 
A/<ost.  Life  I.  15  The  gradient  has  evermore  lifted  itself 
up  by  imperceptibleness  of  degree. 

Imperceptibly  (impwse'ptibli),  adv.  [f. 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  +  -I.Y-.]  In  an  imperceptible 
manner  or  degree ;  so  as  not  to  be  perceived. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  117  So  doth  our  minde  cast 
her  points  diver^ly  and  imperceptibly.  1734  BERKELEY 
I'isitat.  Charge  Wks.  1871  IV.  653  Discourse  . .  that  im- 
perceptibly glides  from  one  subject  to  another.  1824  L. 
MURRAY  Eng.  Grant,  (ed.  5)  I.  213  The  proposed  variations. . 
are  introduced  and  established  almost  imperceptibly.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  276  The  powers  of  sense  and  of 
reflection . .  pass  imperceptibly  into  one  another. 

Imperception  (impwse'pjan).  [f.  IM-Z  + 
PEHCEPTIOX.J  Absence  or  want  of  perception. 

1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  tt'rit.  Pref.  Gen.  16  Lay  hold  on 
that  imperceptive  part  of  the  Soul,  or  on  the  Soul  it  self 
in  the  state  of  Silence  or  Imperception.  1663  CHAKLKTON 
C/tor.  Gigant.  64  An  imperceptioti  of  the  majesty  of  his 
person.  1889  H.  J.  BARKER  prig.  English  i.  14  It  is  in  this 
naive  imperception  of  distortion.. that  the  whole  humour  of 
school-boyish  n< 

Imperceptive  (impajse-ptiv),  a.  [1.  lM-2  + 
PERCEPTIVE.) 

1.  Not  perceptive  or  perceiving  ;  lacking  percep- 
tion ;  impercipicnt. 

1661  RUST  Origen  $  Opin.  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  5*  That 
Congruity  . .  is  more  deeply  pitdi'd  in  her  imperceptive 
Powers.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1852^  I.  302  Not 
producible  by  any  combination  whatsoever  of  imperceptive 
and  inactive  ingredients.  1880  GRANT  WHITE  Every-Day 
Eng.  87  Thus  is  the  ear.  .habitually  dull  and  imperceptive 
in  regard  to  the  utterance  of  the  lips. 

2.  In   pass,   sense  :    Imperceptible,    rare.      (Cf. 
nnexpressive  in  Shaks.  and  Milton.) 

1876  MOZLEY  U u ir.  Serin,  iv.  (1877)95  Like  some  fragrant 
scent  in  the  air,  which  comes  and  goes,  .and  rises  and  falls 
in  imperceptive  waves. 

Hence  Imperce'ptiveness,  Imp  creep  ti'vity, 
imperceptive  quality  or  condition. 

i66a  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  16  Whose  Im- 
perceptiveness  is  no  more  Obstacle  to  her  natural  and 
plastical  Operations,  then  [etc.].  1681  GLANVILL  Sad- 
diu'tsnnis  i.  165  The  third  objection  touching  the  Imper- 
ceptivity  of  an  extended  Substance. 

t  ImpCTCll,  ?.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  lM-1  +  PBBOH 
v."\  To  place  on  fsomething)  as  on  a  perch. 

1786  Eutvf.  Hag.  IX.  893  Imperch'd  on  a  post. 

Impercipient  (impaisi-pient).  a.  (si.)  [f. 
]  j[.-j  +  P«BOTPUUIT.J  Not  perceiving  ;  lacking  per- 
ception. 

1813  C.  LOFFT  in  K.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1828)  II.  77 
note,  A  quality  of  impercipient  substance.  1871  SIR  H. 
HOLLAND  Recoil.  Past  Life  (1872)  180  A  man  singularly 
impercipient  of  natural  beauty  or  grandeur.  i83a  F.  W.  H. 
MYERS  Renewal  Youth  96  And  is  the  World's  in  very-  truth 
An  impercipient  Soul  1 
b.  sl>.  One  who  lacks  perception. 

1898!'.  HARDY  \\~csscxPocms  181  (title) The  Impercipient. 

So  Imperci'plence,  lack  of  perception. 

1891  T.  HARUV  Tess  v.  xlix.  in  Graf/tic  5  Dec.  665/2 
Tess's  warm  outpouring  lay  awaiting  him  in  a  drawer,  its 
ardour  pitifully  wasting  itself  on  the  cold  darkness  and 
impercipience  of  that  receptacle. 

t  Impercu-ssively,  adv.  01>s.  rare.  [f. 
In-2  +  PERCUSSIVE  +  -LV^.]  Without  percussion 

or  striking. 

1708  MOTTF.CX  KaMais  v.  xx.  (1737)  90  This  caus'd  the 
Pontiffs,  .to  sacrifice  to  the  great  Deity  in  Silence,  imper- 
cussively,  without  any  vociferous.  .Sound. 

t  Impe-rdible,  a.  Obs.  ran:  [f.  IM-2  +  L. 
pcrd-ere  to  lose  +  -IDLE.]  That  cannot  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  Hence  t  Imperdlbi'lity,  the  quality 
of  being  imperdible,  indestructibility. 

1661  FELTHAM  Disc.  Eccl.  ii.  n  Wks.  377  As  they  [wis- 
dom and  knowledge]  are  harder  in  their  acquisition,  so 
are  they  more  imperdible  and  steddy  in  their  stay.  1713 
DEKHAM  Phys.-Tkiol.  v.  ix.  350  Neither  are  those  pretious 
Things  of  greater  use  to  the  making  of.  .Utenalls.  .by- 
means  of  their  Beauty,  Imperdibility,  and  Ducullty. 

tlmpe're.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  legal  V. 
impere  (Godi-n,  ad.  I.,  impfnuin  :  see  IMPERIUM.] 
A  command,  order. 


IMPERFECT. 

Imperes,  obs.  form  of  EMPRESS. 

Imperfect  .iinpoufi-kt,,  a.  (st.)  Forms:  a. 
4-5  imparflt(e,  inperfit(e,  inparflt;e,  -yt,  5  in- 
perfyght,  5-7  imperfit,  (5-6  -yt^e,  6  -file,  -fett  . 
0.  6  imperfecte,  6-  imperfect.  [ML.  a.  F.  im- 
parfait  1^1.172  ill  Hatz.-Darm.)  —  It.  imptrftttf, 
Sp.  itnperfuto,  1'g.  imperfeito  •.—]-.  imperftctui.  i. 
im-  (IM--)  +  perfectus  PKKFBCT.  Subseq.  influ- 
enced by,  and,  in  ifith  c.,  assimilated  to,  the  Latin 
form.]  Not  perfect ;  the  opposite  of  perfect. 
I.  Ordinary  senses. 

1.  Wanting  some  part  or  adjunct  usually  present, 
or  necessary  to  the  full  form  or  development ;  not 
fully  formed,  made,  or  done  ;  unfinished,  incom- 
plete; of  less  than  the  full  amount;  deficient. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Astra/,  i.  §  18  Som  of  hem  semen  perfil 
cercles,  &  somme  semen  inperfit.  c  1440  Gfsta  Rom.  n. 
xxi.  339  (Add.  MS.)  The  child  is  not  apte  to  serve  god,  in 
that  he  is  inparfite.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiv.  49  The 
werkes..that  were  begonne..be  lefte  wythoul  eny  more 
werkyng,  alle  Imperfyt.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Evcliit 'xl.  Def.  i. 
312  A  line  is  the  imperfectest  kinde  of  quantitie.  1697 
DRYDF.N  l-'irg.  Georg.  III.  667  A  Snake .. Leaving  his  Nest, 
and  his  imperfect  Young.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Chr. 
I.  Pref.  19,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  any  of  the 
pieces  imperfect.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  I'.ng.  '1858)  I.  ii.  92 
The  history  of  the  time  is  too  imperfect  to  justify  a  pOMth  e 
conclusion.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Gary's  1'haner.  367 
Those  bundles  which  become  imperfect  by  disappearance 
of  the  Tracheae. 

2.  Wanting  some  quality  or  attribute  necessary 
to    full    efficiency,    normal    condition,    or    ideal 
character  ;  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  ;  not  all 
that  it  should  be ;  defective,  faulty. 

£1340  HAMH>LE  Prose  Tr.  45  Othir  sanies  )>at  ere  in  |>is 
lyfe  inperfite.  .ne  had  noghte  be  fullhede  of  charite  . .  sail 
haue  pe  lawere  mede.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  VII.  305  To 
brynge  men  of  more  inperfyght  lyfe,  into  y  place  of  men 
more  parfyght.  150*  AIKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitation  m-  vi. 
200,  I  am  imperfite  of  vertu  &  feble  in  loue.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  iv.  vi.  5  Your  other  Senses  grow  imperfect  By  your 
eyes  anguish.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tra.v.  176 
He  had  written  them  in  French.. and  wiihall  in  an  im- 
perfect and  bad  character.  1719  BUTLER  Scrm.  Y\  ks.  1874 
11.  184  So  imperfect  a  creature  as  man.  1871  RUSKIN 
Eagle's  N.  §  88  Ignorance,  .will  produce  what  is  imperfect, 
but  not  offensive. 

f  3.  Positively  faulty,  vicious,  evil.  Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  50  '  panne  artow  inparfit ',  quod 
he,  '  and  one  of  prydes  knyjtcs '.  Ibiit.  127  Prcstes  inparfit 
and  prechoures  after  syluer.  1393  IHd.  C.  IV.  389  Al  reson 
reproueb  such  imparfit  puple.  1611  COTCR.,  Vteatuc,.. 
1  erronious,  imperfect,  vnsound.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd. 
fy  Commvi.  266  Their  imperfect  customes  of  drinking. 

4.  Of  persons  in  respect  of  imperfect  or  defective 
action  or  accomplishment :  Not  fully  instructed  or 
accomplished  in. 

1570  Henry's  Wallace  XI.  1432  Blaym  nochl  the  buk, 
thocht  I  be  imperfyte  U  1470  ivnperfyt).  1605  SHAKS. 
Macb.  I.  iii.  70  Stay  you  imperfect  Speakers,  tell  me  more. 
1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  n.  v.  (1658)  98  A  main 
Reason  why  the  Ancients  were  so  imperfect  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Meteors,  was  their  ignorance  of  Gunpowder  and 
Fire-works.  1676  tr.  Gvillaltert's  Voy.  Athens  221  If  any 
of  the  Boys  were  out  or  imperfect,  he  was  corrected  by 
the  next  . .  till  the  whole  number  of  words  were  read. 
1863  KIXCLAKE  Crimea  118761  I.  xvii.  373  Any  statesmen 
who  forgot  him  in  their  reckoning  must  have  been  imperlec1 
in  their  notion  of  political  dynamics. 
II.  Technical  senses. 

6.  Gram.  Applied  to  a  tense  which  denotes 
action  going  on  but  not  completed ;  usually  to 
the  past  tense  of  incomplete  or  progressive  action 
(more  fully  called  past  imperfect,  formerly  some- 
times preter-impcrfecf),  as  Gr.  {ypatpw,  L.  scri- 
bebam,  F.  fbrivais,  Eng.  /  was  writing. 

In  the  grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages,  now  generally 
applied  to  the  'tense'  or  verbal  form  with  prefixed  pro- 
nominal elements,  sometimes  called  future  and  prcst'it. 

In  Slavonic  Grammar,  formerly  sometimes  used  fi 

PERFECTIVE. 


Imperfect  Tense  represents  the  action  or  event,  either  as 
past  and  finished  or  as  remaining  unfinished  at  a  certain 
time  past.     1866  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  7)  >  296 
Primary  Tenses.     A.  i.  The  Past  Imperfect,  showing  that 


rmary     enses.        .     . 

at  a  certain  past  time  an  action  was  going  on;  •*/<»» 
«',-,/,V..B.  I.  The  Present  Imperfec! :      ai ,,  I  a»,wr,  ^ 
C.  i.  The  Future  Imperfect,  ..as,  I duUbtnritmg.  1871 
ROBV  Lai.  Gram.  §  549.Three  [tenses]  denoting  mcomplele 


nanas  Wltn  mvisiDie   soap 
ceptible  water. 

b.  So  slight,  gradual,   subtle,   or  indistinct  as 
not  to  be  perceptible. 

1635-56  COWLEY  Darideis  iv.  38^  Strange  Play  of  Fate  ! 
when  inight'iegt  humane  things  Hang  on  such  small,  Im- 
perceptible Strings!  1737  [S-  BERIMCTON]  G.  di  Luecett 
Mem.  78  An  imperceptible  Dew.  which  tho'  not  so  thick  as 
a  Fog,  moisten'd  the  Surface  of  the  Ground.  1853  K 
Slants  l\-n.  II  vi  The  three  classes,  .pass  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys.  Geag.  iv. 
216  The  solid  earth  is  subject  to  movements  either  sudden 
and  violent,  or  slow  and  imperceptible. 

B.  sl>.  An  imperceptible  Ihing  or  creature;  will 
the :  that  which  is  imperceptible. 


Impere,  obs.  form  of  IMPAIR  v. 

Imperence  (i-mperens).  Also  -anoe,  impur- 
ence.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  IMPI-DENOE,  perh. 
associated  with  IMPERTIXENCK. 


Soyimperent  (i-mperenf,  a.,  vulgar  corruption  of 

'ifaBjAfcGMMT  Sk.  Land.  57  He's  werry  imperent,  to 
make  any  reflekshuns  o'  the  kind. 


no   lo   tan    iiiciu    ifj    "  •••-  j  -  J        . —  -.    -   , 

respectively.  IHd.  iii,  The  imperfect  in  Hebrew,  as  .n  the 
other  Semitic  languages,  indicates  action  as  nascent,  as 
evolving  itself  actively  from  its  subject,  as  developing. 

1 6  Arith.  a.  Applied  to  a  number  which  is 
not  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  :  opp.  to 
perfect.  (Cf.  DEFICIENT  A.  i  c.)  b.  Applied  to 
a  power  (square,  cube,  etc.)  whose  root  is  an  in- 
commensurable quantity  :  opposed  to  a  perfect 
.  fiibc,  etc.  Obs. 


- 
are  i,  2,  3,  4  and  6,  which  make  16.     1674 


IMPERFECT. 

si6o6)  5  Imperfect  numbers.. are  those  whose  even  parts 
added  together,  will  not  return  the  Primary  Number.  1706 
W.  JONES  .YVH.  Palmar.  .J/ii///(-.vtv.r  114  The  Roots  of  Im- 
perfect Powers  are  Incommensurable  Quantities. 

7.  A/us.  fa.  In  mediaeval  music,  applied  to  a 
note  when  reckoned  as  twice  (instead  of  three 
times)  the  length  of  a  note  of  the  next  lower 
denomination;  and  hence  to  those  'modes',  etc. 
characterized  by  such  relative  value  of  the  notes. 
b.  Applied  to  Plain  Chant  melodies  which  do  not 
extend  through  the  entire  compass  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  written  (Grove  Diet.  Mus.  s.v.  . 
C.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  diminished  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  perfect)  fourth,  fifth,  or  triad : 
see  DIMINISHED  4  a. 

Imperfect  cadence :  a  cadence  ending  on  some  chord 
other  than  the  direct  chord  of  the  tonic,  usually  that  of 
the  dominant,  and  having  the  effect  of  a  partial  close  or 
stop  (like  that  of  a  comma  or  semicolon  in  a  sentence) ;  also 
called  a  half-close.  Imperfect  concords  or  consonances  ', 
a  name  given  to  the  thirds  and  sixths,  major  and  minor. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  18  The  Moode  Imperfect  of 
the  more  prolation  is,  when  all  go  by  two,  except  the 
Minome  which  goeth  by  three.  Ibid.  19  The  Moode  Im- 
perfect of  the  lesse  prolation  is,  when  all  go  by  two  :  as  two 
Longes  to  the  Large,  two  Breeues  to  the  Longe,  two  Semi- 
breeues  to  the  Breefe,  and  two  Minomes  to  the  Semibriefe. 
1667  C.  SIMPSON  Compend.  40  Concords  are.. Perfect  and  i 
Imperfect  ..  Perfects  are  these,  sth,  8th  with  all  their 
Octaves.  Imperfects  are  a  3rd,  6th,  and  their  Octaves. 
1875  OUSELEY  H ' armonyxvA..  156  When  it  is  wished  to  make 
a  kind  of  rest  or  division  in  a  piece  of  music.. it  is  usual  to 
employ  what  is  called  the  Imperfect  cadence,  or  half-close. 
1877  STAINER  Harmony  xii,  The  most  common  position  of 
the  imperfect  triad  is  its  first  inversion.  1880  C.  H.  H. 
PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  766  Medieval  writers  (accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  number  Three — the  Symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity — as  the  sign  of  Perfection)  applied  the  term 
Imperfect  to  all  rhythmic  proportions  subject  to  the  binary 
division.  . .  Thus,  the  Minim — always  equal  to  two  Crotchets 
only — was  essentially  Imperfect,  in  common  with  all  other 
notes  shorter  than  the  Semibreve.  The  Large  was  also  Im- 
perfect, whenever  it  was  made  equal  to  two  Longs  [etc.]. 
Ibid.  768  An  example  of  an  Imperfect  Cadence  which  con- 
cludes on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant.  1889  E.  PKOUT 
Harmony  (ed.  10)  i.  §  29  The  consonant  intervals  are.  .sub- 
divided into  perfect  and  imperfect  consonances. 

8.  Bot.  Applied  to  flowers  in  which  any  normal 
part  is  wanting. 

Formerly,  esp.  to  flowers  having  no  corolla  or  perianth ; 
now  to  those  in  which  either  stamens,  or  pistils,  or  both, 
are  absent. 

1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex.  Teckn.,  Imperfect  Flowers  of  Plants 


want  the  anther,  or  pistil,  or  both  :  imperfect.  1860  LINDLEY 
Sck.  Bot  i.  13  An  amentum  or  catkin  is  a  spike  consisting 
of  imperfect  flowers. 

9-  Law.     (See  quots.) 

1871  AUSTIN  Jitrispr.  (1879)  I.  i.  101  An  imperfect  law 
(with  the  sense  wherein  the  term  is  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists)  is  a  law  which  wants  a  sanction  and  which  there- 
fore is  not  binding.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  240/1 
Executory  trusts.  In  the  case  of  articles  of  agreement, 
made  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  and  which  are  conse- 
quently preparatory  to  a  settlement  . .  the  trusts  declared 
by  them  are  said  to  be  executory  or  imperfect,  because  they 
require  an  ulterior  act  to  raise  and  perfect  them.  [See 
EXF.CUTOKY  a.']  1872  Ibid.  (ed.  5)  Imperfect  obligations, 
moral  duties,  such  as  charity,  gratitude,  etc.  which  cannot 
be  enforced  by  law. 
.B  as  sbt 

1.  Gram.  The  imperfect  (i.e.  past  imperfect, 
ten^e  :  see  5. 

1871  Public  Sck.  Laf.  Gram.  §  66  The  Imperfect  ex- 
presses :  (i)  Action  going  on  in  time  past  along  with  other 
action.. (2)  Action  repeated  or  habitual  in  time  past.  1873 
F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng.  324  \Vho,  in  the  next  place,  devisea 
our  modern  imperfects  passive  ? 

t2.  A/us.  An  imperfect  concord:  see  7  (quot. 
1 6' 7).  Obs. 

t  Impe'rfect,  v.  Obs.  {t.  prec.  adj.]  trans. 
To  render  imperfect ;  to  destroy  the  perfection  of. 

ISS5  J-  BRADFORD  Lei.  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart.  (1564) 
265,  I  deny  transubstantiation.  .wherby  the  Masse  is  main- 
teyned,  christes  supper  peruerted,  his  sacrifice  &  crosse 
imperfetted,  hys  priesthode  destroyed.  a  1614  DONNE 
BiaSai-aro';  (1644)  179  As  though  the  body  of  Christ  could 
be  imperfited.  1682  SIR  T.  UKOWNE  Ckr.  Mor.  i.  §  28 
Time,  which  perfects  some  Things,  imperfects  also  others. 

b.  Mus.  .See  prec.  7  a.)  Also  ahsol. 
_  1597  MORI.EY  fn'rod.  Mus.  Annot.,  This  pricke  standing 
in  this  place  doeth  imperfect.  1609  DOULAND  Ornith, 
Microl  54  A  perfect  Breefe  can  be  imperfected,  not  onely  by 
a  Semibreefe  ..  but  also  of  two  Minims.  Ibid.  55  The  im- 
pcrfecting  Note  doth  goe  before  the  Note  that  is  im- 
perfected. 

t  Impe'rfected,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Iii-2  +  perfected, 
pa.  pple.  of  PEIIFECT  z>.]  Not  perfected ;  incom- 
plete, imperfect. 

1552  HULOET,  Imperfected,  iftfecins^  i.  non  foetus  ant 
non  perfcctus.  a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  100  Im- 
perfected confessions  iwlio  perfects  his  confession?)  leaue 
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297  1  he  younger  and  imperfected  creatures  mine  their  \vay 
.  .in  the  solid  timber. 

t  Impe-rfectible,  o.1  Mus.  Obs.  [f.  IMPEHFECT 
v.  +  -JBLE.]  Capable  of  being  made  imperfect  (see 
IMPERFECT  a.  7  a). 
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1609  DDL-LAND  Ornitli.  Micral.  58  As  ufi  as  tuo  alterable 
Notes  are  placed  between  two  imperfectible  Notes  without 
a  Prickc  of  Division,  the  Second  is  always  altered. 

Imperfectible  (impaife-kflb'l),  «.-  [f.  bi-2 
+  PF.KFECTIBLE.  Cf.  t.  imperfectibU  (Littre).] 
Incapable  of  being  made  perfect 

1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Sfi-ecfi  iv.  (1873)  115  Many  of  them 
apparently  as  imperfectible  as  the  Ainos  of  Jesso  or  the 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon. 

Hence  Imperfectibi'lity,  incapability  of  being 
made  perfect. 

1836  H'estm.  /?(t/.  Apr.  241  The  '  imperfeclibility '  of  men's 
nature  is  visible  in  their  lives. 

Imperfection  (impaife-lc/an).  [a.  F.  imper- 
fection (i2th  c.,  Oxf.  Ps.),  orad.L.  imperfection-em, 
f.  imperfectits  IMPERFECT  a.] 

1.  The  condition   or  quality  of  being  imperfect 
(usually  in  sense  2  of  the  adj.) ;  incompleteness  ; 
defectiveness,  faultiness. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  Wks.  III.  436  Seculer  lordship  (rat 
clerkis  hanne  nou  smacchib  imperfeccioun  on  many  maner. 
£•1386  CHAI/CER  Pars.  T.  P  933  Ihesu  crist  is  entierly  a! 
good  in  hym  nys  noon  inperfeccion.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imita. 
tione  I.  iii.  5  All  maner  perfeccioun  in  bis  worlde  haj>  a 
maner  of  imperfeccion  annexed  berto.  1545  RAVSOLD  Byrtli 
Mankynde  (1564)  18  b,  Imperfection  is,  when  that  any  per- 
ticuler  creature  doth  lacke  any  propertie,  instrument,  or 
qualitie  which  commonly  by  nature  is  in  all  other,  or  the 
more  part,  of  that  kynd.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  yill.  423 
Man  by  number  is  to  manifest  His  single  imperfection,  and 
beget  Like  of  his  like.  1772  PRIESTLEY  hist.  Rclig.  (1782) 
II.  65  [They]  bear  the  marks  of  human  imperfection.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  a)  IV.  44  The  necessary  imperfection  of 
language  seems  to  require  that  we  should  view  the  truth 
under  more  than  one  aspect. 

2.  (with//.)  An  instance  of  this  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  a  detail  or  particular  in  which  a'  thing  is 
imperfect  or  faulty ;   a  defect,  fault,  blemish. 

1398  TREVISA  Harth.  De  P.  R.  x.  x.  (14951  380  Asshes 
hath  this  defawte  and  inperfeccyon,  that  though  he  be 
euery  daye  moysted  . .  yet  he  is  alwaye  barayn.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Wherin  . .  I  myght  loke, 
as  in  a  . .  lokyng  glasse  . .  and  perceyue  myne  owne  im- 
perfeccyons.  1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  I.  v.  79  "No  reckoning 
made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on 
my  head.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  N.  Polf  87  Error  [to;  be 
attributed  to  the  imperfections  in  the  manner  of  measuring 
the  distance.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  8  He  has  left 
imperfections,  which  would  have  been  removed  if  he  had 
lived  a  few  years  longer. 

1 3.  Mus.  The  making  of  a  note  '  imperfect ',  or 
the  condition  of  its  being  '  imperfect ' :  see  IMPER- 
FECT a.  7  a.  Obs. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus,  24  Imperfection  . .  is  the 
taking  away  of  the  third  part  of  a  perfect  notes  value. 
1614  T.  RAVENSCROFT  (.title}  A  briefe  Discovrse  of.  .Charac- 
t'rina  the  Degrees  by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection  and 
Diminution,  in  measurable  Musicke,  against  the  common 
Practise  and  Custome  of  the  Times.  1880  C.  H.  H.  PARRY 
in  Grove  Diet.  Mils.  I.  767  Other  ways  in  which  the  Per- 
fection of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Imperfection. 

t  Imperfe'ctious,  a.   Ol>s.   rare.    [f.  prec., 

oiler  factious,  etc.]     Full  of  imperfection,  faulty. 

1594  Taming:  of  Shrew  (1844)  24  Come  hither  thou  Im- 
perfecksious  slaue !  1608  MIDDLETON  Fain.  Lpve  n.  iv, 
Their  behaviour  wit  and  discourse,  .is  as  imperfections  and 
silly  as  your  scholars  new  come  from  the  university. 

Imperfective  (impajfe'ktiv),  a.  (s6.)  [f.  IM- 
PERFECT a.  +  -ITE  :  cf.  PEBFECTIVE.] 

1 1.  Characterized  by  imperfection  ;  imperfect. 

a  1677  M ANTON  Serin.  Hebr.  xi.  verse  16,  Wks.  1873  XIV. 
343  If  we  be  imperfective,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  1684 
N.  S.  Crit.  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xvi.  156  Their  Copies  are 
often  defective  and  imperfective. 

2.  Slavonic  Grammar.  Applied  (after  Miklosich) 
to  a  form  or  '  aspect '  of  the  verb  expressing  action 
not  completed  (either  continuous,  or  repeated)  : 
opp.  to  perfective.  (Cf.  IMPERFECT  a.  5,  and  terms 
in  -ive,  referring  to  the  vb.,  as  active,  passive,  in- 
dicative, inchoative,  desiJerative,  etc.) 

1887  MUKFILL  Serbian^  Gram.  32  The  imperfective  verbs 
express  an  action  that  is  not  completed,  but  this  may  be 
conceived  either  (n}  as  merely  continuing,  or  (&)  repeated 
at  various  times.  1889  —  Russian  Grain.  37  The  imperfec- 
tive aspect  has  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  The  perfective 
wants  the  present  tense  and  present  participle.  1890  Atlit-- 
nznm  ii  Oct.  478^3  The  student  will. .then  naturally  ask 
how  he  is  to  distinguish  the  perfective  from  the  imperfective 
aspect.  1899  MORFILL  Gram.  Botitutl.  Lang.  30. 
•fB.  sl>.  —  JjU'EKFtCTloN  2.  Obs. 

1601  CoRNWALLYF-s  Ess.  n.  xxvi.  (1631)  9  Of  all  our  deli- 
cacies, or  imperfectives  of  any  kind  there  is  no  Author  but 
Affection. 

Imperfectly  (impa'ifektli),  adv.  [f.  IMPER- 
FECT a.  +  -LY2.] 

1.  In  an  imperfect  manner  or  degree  ;  incom- 
pletely, defectively. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  464  Souleres  and  shepherdes.. 
passen . .  In  to  |?e  bhsse  of  paradys,  for  her  pure  byleue,  bat 
mparfitly  here  knewe  and  eke  lyued.  1563  W.  FULKE 
Mctcvrs  .16401  i  b,  Bodies  perfectly  and  imperfectly  mixed 
.  .They  are  called  imperfectly  mixed,  because  they  are  very 
soone  changed  into  another  thing  . .  as  snow  into  water. 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  ll'wlti  \.  v.  247  They  imitate  his  [God's] 
perfection  imperfectly.  1797  BF.WICK  Hrit.  Birds  11847)  I- 
214  Its  minute  history  is  imperfectly  known.  1845  FORD 
llandbk,  Spain  1. 66  When  the  traveller  speaks  the  language 
imperfectly. 

t  2.  Grain.  ,See  IMFJCKFKCT  a.  f.)   Obs.  rare. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  32  Thre  dyvers  tymes,  imparfytly 
past,  indilfymlly  past,  and  more  than  parfytly  past. 
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ImperfectnesS  (impS-jfektncs).     [f.  as  prec. 

•f  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ; 
imperfection. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  31  And  his  waking  shal 
enourne  the  inparfitnesse.  <•  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.!  xv  70 
Me  thojt  grete  schame  bat  Sarzenes .  schukl  |>us  reproue  vs 
of  oure  inperfiteness.  1590  GREENWOOD  Ansiv.  De/.  Iliad 
Prayurs  9  If  therbe  allwaies  spottes  and  imperfectnes  in 
the  true  Church  vpon  earth.  1747  J.  LIND  Lett.  .\a-.y  i. 
(175?)  n  'J  he  integrity  of  the  intention,  will  ..  attone  .  .  for 
the  imperfectness  of  the  performance.  1853  Rt'SKiN  Stones 
l^en.  II.  vi,  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the  rudeness  of  Gothic, 
or  any  other  kind  of  imperfectness,  as  admirable,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  get  design  or  thought  without  it. 

Imperforable  iimpauforab'li,  a.  [f.  IM--  + 
PEHFOKABLE.]  That  cannot  be  perforated. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Imperforable,  not  to  be  bored  through. 
Whence  in  BAILEY,  JOHNSON,  etc.  1895  Columbus  .Ohio) 
Ditf,  19  July  7/7  Leather,  .is  not  absolutely  imperforable. 

Imperforate  (impS-jfor/t),  a.  [f.  IM--  +  PER- 
FORATE.] Not  perforated  ;  having  no  perforation, 
foramen,  or  opening.  Chiefly  in  scientific  and 
technical  use ;  in  Anat.  said  of  parts  of  the  body 
normally  having  an  opening,  when  congenitally 
closed  by  malformation  or  in  special  cases ;  also 
of  persons  or  animals  so  affected. 

1673  RAY  Joitrn.  Low  C.,  Venice  200  One  of  these  Glass- 
bubbles  was  perforated  with  a  little  hole.. the  other.. was 
imperforate.  1739  S.  SHARP  Oferat.  Surg.  (R.),  Sometimes 
children  are  born  imperforate.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca 
loo  The  whorls  are  closely  coiled,  leaving  only  a  pillar  of 
shell,  or  columella,  in  the  centre  :  such  shells  are  said  to  be 
imperforate.  1857  BCLLOCK  Cazcaux'  Afidivif.  44  Some- 
times the  hymen  forms  a  complete  imperforate  Membrane. 
1877  LL.  JEWITT  Half-hours  among  Eng.  Antiq.  180  The 
use  of  these  large  imperforate  beads  . .  remains  a  mystery. 
1887  L.  HEITZMANN  tr.  C.  Hcitzmaitu's  Anat.  IV.  80  The 
clitoris  . .  has  two  Corpora  cavernosa,  a  Glans  which  is  im- 
perforate. 

b.  Of  a  sheet  of  postage,  revenue,  or  other 
stamps :  Not  having  the  individual  stamps  separated 
by  rows  of  perforations  ;  hence  of  a  stamp  having 
the  margin  entire  and  not  denticulated,  as  in 
'  perforated '  specimens. 

1885  E.  B.  EVANS  Philatelic  Handtk.  118  (id.  stamp] 
Watermark  a  Small  Crown  ;  imperforate.  1893  Daily  News 
28  July  5/2  Fine  copies  of  the  Canadian  sixpenny  [postage- 
stamp]  '  imperforate  '. 

Imperforated  (impo-jforc'ted),  a.    [f.  In-" 

+  PERFORATED.]   =prec. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VH.  xvi.  (1658)  453  As  it 
happeneth  sometimes  in  imperforated  persons.  1754-64 
S.MELLIE  Mithi.'if.  III.  503  A  case  in  which  the  Anus  was 
imperforated.  i8sr-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  83  A  . .  sug- 
gestion with  respect  to  the  nautili ;  namely,  that  the  umbi- 
Heated  specimens  are  the  males,— imperforated  shells, 
females.  1895  Times  2  Feb.  12/4  Ceylon.— 4^.  [postage 
stamp],  rose,  imperforated  and  unused,  ^130. 

Imp  erf  oration  (impajfor^jsn1.  [f.  IM-2  + 
PERFORATION.  Cf.  F.  imperforation  (Cotgr.).] 
The  condition  of  being  imperforate  ;  an  instance 
or  case  of  this. 

1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr.,  Imperforation,  a  closing  or  shut- 
ting  up  for  want  of  boring  or  piercing.  1799  M.  UNDER- 
WOOD  Treat.  Dis.  Cirildr.  (ed.  4)  II.  239  Imperforations  of 
the  vagina,  the  anus  and  the  urethra.  1822-34  Good's 
Study^  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  197  Where  the  cause  [of  deafness] 
is  an  imperforation  of  either  of  the  passages.  Ibid.  IV.  99 
A  temporary  imperforation  of  the  urethra. 

Imperformable(imp3jff-jmab'l),a.  rare.  [f. 
IM--  +  I'EBFORMABLE.]  That  cannot  be  performed. 

1693  CHAUNCY  Enq.  Gosj>.  Nevj  Law  28  How.. illogical. . 
to  conclude,  that  God  will  save  the  non-elect  upon  an  im- 
performable  condition.  1884  Latu  Times  Rep.  L.  252/2 
To  give  damages  for  the  non-performance  of  an  inperform- 
able  agreement. 

Imperial  (implo-rial),  a.  and  rf.  Forms :  a.  4- 
imperial ;  also  4-7  -all,  4  ymperyall,  5  im- 
periale,  -ryal,  -real,  5-6  -ryall,e,  -ialle,  6 
ymperiall.  Ii.  4-7  emperial,  -all,  5  -ialle, 
•eryal,  -irial.  [a.  OF.  em-,  imperial  (uth  c.  ill 
Hatz-Darm.),  ad.  L.  imperialis,  f.  IMPEIUUM  :  see 
below,  and  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  an  empire  or  emperor. 
I.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  the 
empire  in  question  ;  orig.  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Roman  imperium  or  Empire;  hence,  to  the  Holy 
Roman  (or  German)  Empire,  or  to  any  so-called 
Empire  of  modern  times. 

1390  GOVVER  Cctif.  III.  61  A  great  cronique  emperiall. 
c  1400  Rom.  A'cVf  6421  There  shalle  no  jugge  imperial,  Ne 
bisshop,  ne  official.  Done  jugement  on  me.  1469  .Sf.  Acts 
?as.  Ill  20  Nov.  in  Acts  Parl.  Scot!.  (1814)  I'.  95  pe 
Imperiale  notaris.  1525  LD.  HKKNEKS  I-'roiss.  II.  ccxiv. 
[ccx.]  658  He.  .shewed  certayne  letters  patentesapostolykes 
and  imperyalles.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  I  169  b, 
The  Ducbie  [Milan]  is  Imperial),  and  in  our  gifte  as  many 
other  seigniories  bee.  1617  MORYSON  /fin.  I.  285  The 
Coynes  of  other  Princes  and  free  Cities,  are  stamped  with 
the  Imperial!  Kagle.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  O'<-'/-,  Imperial 
Chamber,  is  a  si;\eieign  court,  <  i  the  affair, 

of  the  immediate  states  of  the  empire.  1851  D.  WILSON 
Prch.  Ann.  11863)  II.  in  ii.  67  The  Northern  limits  of 
Imperial  sway.  1861  .M.  PATTISON  £>£.  tiSSo)  1.45  High 
above,  the  Imperial  double  eagle  figured  in  all  its  uglii 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sovereign  state,  which 
in  its  independence  and  importance  ranks  with  an 
empire,  a.  Said  of  England,  from  the  i6th  c., 
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in  assertion  of  its  independence  of  and  sovereign 
equality  with  the  '  Holy  Roman '  Empire  (see 
quot.  from  Blackstone).  b.  Said,  in  more  recent 
times,  of  the  parliament,  legislation,  government, 
taxation,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain,  as  distinct  from 
those  formerly  possessed  by  its  constituent  king- 
doms, from  those  of  local  application,  and  from 
those  of  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies. 

1531-3  Act  24  Hen.  I'fff,  c.  12  This  real  me  of  England 
is  an  Impire.  .gouerned  by  one  supreme  head  and  kynge, 
hauynge  the  dignitie  and  royall  estate  of  thimperiall 
crowne  of  the  same.  1536  WRIOTHESLEV  Chron.  ,Camdem 
I.  52  This  realme  is  . .  an  eraperiall  sea  of  itself.  ?  1556 
PARKER  (title)  A  Defence  of  priestes  mariage<. 
lysshed  by  the  iinperiall  lawes  of  the  Realme  of  Kn^- 
lande.  1660  Trial  Regie,  n  What  is  an  Imperial  Crown? 
It  is  that,  which,  as  to  the  Coercive  part,  is  subject  to  no 
man  under  God.  1705  J.  ANDERSON  (title)  Historical 
Essay  showing  that  the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
is  imperial  and  independent.  1724  SWIFT  D  rapier's  Lett. 
Wks.  1755  V,  ii.  73  Ireland  Is,  on  the  contrary,  called  in 
some  statutes  an  imperial  crown,  as  held  only  from  God. 
1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  242  The  meaning  . .  of  the 
legislature,  when  it  uses  these  terms  of  empire  and  imperial^ 
and  applies  them  to  the  realm  and  crown  of  England,  is 
only  to  assert  that  our  king  is  equally  sovereign  :iml  inde- 
pendent within  these  his  dominions,  as  any  emperor  is  in 
his  empire  ;  and  owes  no  kind  of  subjection  to  any  other 
potentate  upon  earth. 

b.  1774  BURKE  Amer.  Tax.  Wks.  II.  436  The  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head  of  her  extensive  empire  in 
two  capacities :  one  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island 
. .  The  other,  and  . .  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her 
imperial  character ;  in  which . .  she  superintends  all  the  several 
inferiour  legislatures.  1802  WINDHAM  Speeches  Far/.  24 
May  (1812)  I.  341  The  subject,  .appeared  more  especially 
unworthy  of  being  entertained  by  the  imperial  parliament. 
1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  142  All  those  things,  .which  are 
from  their  nature  imperial,  require  some  one  central  con- 
trolling authority,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  V. 
56  The  only  power  which  such  men  as  Washington  and 
Franklin  denied  to  the  Imperial  legislature  was  the  power 
of  taxing.  1865  Times  29  Apr.,  The  improvement,  .was 
traced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  through  every  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial income.  1888  Daily  News  15  Sept.  5/3  The  United 
Kingdom  is  an  '  Imperial '  State— a  State  exercising  '  impc- 
rium ',  or  dominion  over  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies. 
3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (or  an)  emperor  ;  b. 
esp.  of  the  ancient  Roman  Emperors  or  the  later 
Western  and  Eastern  Emperors;  spec,  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  (Romano-German)  Emperor. 

£1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  HI.  271  But  al  on  hye  above 
a  dees  Sit  in  a  see  imperial!., Y  saugh  perpetually  y-stalled 
A  ferny nyne  creature.  1413  Pilgr.  S&wle  (Caxton  1483)  v. 
xi.  101  Vnto  thyn  estate  Imperyall  no  preysynge  is  jhat 
maye  be  peregal.  1549-62  STERNHOLD  &  H.  Ps.  cni.  iq 
And  by  his  power  imperiall,  he  gouernes  all  the  world. 
1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /nig.  262  They  both  aspired  to  a 
Majesty  and  Power  plainly  Imperial.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver 
I.  i,  A  person  of  high  rank  from  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
1764  CHURCHILL  Candidate  670  Where  is  the  glory  of 
imperial  sway,  If  subjects  none  but  just  commands  obey? 
1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porcelain  %  Gl.  104  The  honour  of 
supplying  the  imperial  [Chinese]  court  with  porcelain.  1867 
FREKMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  iii.  162  The  Imperial  titles  and 
Imperial  pretensions  of  the  English  Kings  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

b.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXX.  vii,  Maximum  Kyng  of 
greate  Brytain  By  whole  decre,  and  will  of  the  senate, 
Wa*  einperour  of  Roome,  and  ruled  Almaigne. .  Wherfore 
we  clayme  the  throne  empirial.  1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng. 
ccli.  (1482)  322  Frederyk  duk  of  CKteryke  was  crouned  with 
impery.U  dyademe  of  pope  nycholas  the  iiij.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  iv,  Ixvii.  45  Whan  ya  forsayd  .ii.  Emperoures  had., 
resygned  and  gyuen  ouer  all  Imperyall  dygnytie,  this 
sayde  Constancius  w*.  .Galerius,  were  made  Emperours. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  ffuon  xcix.  322  Thyther  came  them- 
perour  rychely  armed  with  y  armes  imperyall.  1548  HALL 
Ckron..,  Hen.  I'll  I  178  The  towne  of  Cappe  ..became 
imperiall  and  turned  to  the  Emperors  part.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nickolnys  I'oy.  n.  xxi.  5-1  A  slave  unto 
the  Emperor  [the  Sultan],  .durst  very  well  advance  him- 
selfe  to  come  too  the  estate  imperiall.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A. 
\.  i.  6  The  Imperiall  Diadem  of  Rome.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Hydrwt.  (1896)  21  The  faces  of  many  imperial 
persons,  ..  Caesar,  Claudius  {etc.].  1708  SWIFT  Predict., 
The  pope.,  will  die  . .  and  . .  be  succeeded  by  a  cardinal 
of  the  imperial  faction.  1836  Scenes  of  Commerce  230 
Robes  of  Tyrian  dye  constituted,  among  the  Romans, 
the  imperial  purple.  1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863) 
II.  in.  ii.  62  A  scries  of  imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to 
Diocletian.  1868  W.  Smith's  Smaller^  Diet.  Gr,  ff  Rom. 
Antiq.  s.v.  j'twi'r/cin.  The  senatorian  provinces  were 
distributed  among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  praetor.  .The  imperial  provinces  were  governed  by 
legati  Caesaris,  with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  ^himself,  and  the  legati  being 
his  deputies  and  representatives, 
4.  fig.  and  tramf.  Of  the  nature  or  rank  of  an 
emperor  or  supreme  ruler ;  ruling,  commanding, 
supreme  in  authority. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  2i3Thus  the  sonne  is  over  all  The 
Chefe  planet  imperiall.  c  1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  $•  L.  Poems 
(1866)  81  O  Queue  of  hevyn  imperyalle.  1541-2  Ai  t  33  Hen. 
VIII  in  Bolton  Stai.  Irel.  11621)  184  Honours,  .to the  estate 
and  majestic  of  a  king  imperiall  appertayning  or  belonging. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mi-is.  .V.  n.  i.  163  And  the  imperiall  Votresse 
passed  on,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  1606  PRIOR 
To  the  King  47  Imperial  Britain  on  the  sea  looks  down. 
1697  DRYI.KN  \~irg.  Gcorg.  in.  377  Every  Creature,  and  of 
every  Kind, ,.  Not  only  Man's  Imperial  Race. 
5.  Having  a  commanding  quality,  demeanour, 
or  aspect ;  majestic,  august,  lofty,  exalted. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  i.  3  (Camb.  MS.),  I  ne  myhte 
nat  knowen  what^at  womman  was  of  so  Imperial  auctorite. 
c  1430  Lvuc.  Mm.  Poems  vPercy  Soc.J  n  This  tabernacle  of 
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rose  ot   retnons  all,   .AS  in  pur   long   ane  imperiall. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  \.  137  Built  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  iiftn,  with 
Imperiall  magnificence.  1650  BI-LWER  Antkre-piimet.  83 
They  would  suffer  none  to  reign  over  them,  but  Princes 
that  had  such  imperial  Noses.  1781  COWI-ER  Lily  tj  Rose  14 
The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command,  A  fair  imperial  flower. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  20  In  so  splendid  and  im- 
perial a  manner  did  the  English  people,  properly  so  called, 
first  take  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

b.  Assuming  or  affecting  a  commanding  charac- 
ter or  manner ;  domineering,  imperious. 

1581  Ml  LCASTKK  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  136  Scholers  by 
reason  of  their  conceit  which  learning  inflameth  . .  become 
to  imperiall  to  rest  upon  a  litle.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  /•',»<'/ 
of  Quality  (1808)  IV.  134,  I  am  under  the  positive  interdiction 
of  an  imperial  thing  called  a  husband.  1830  GALT  Lamric 
T.  iv.  i.  (1849)  M3  The  squire  he  is  mighty  imperial. 

8.  Befitting  an  emperor  or  supreme  ruler;  of 
special  excellence  ;  magnificent ;  exceedingly  fine 
or  grand.  (See  also  8,  10.) 

In  quot.  1848  with  humorous  allusion  to  the  '  ini[»tMial 
purple '. 

1731  POPE  Ep.  Burlington  204  These  are  Imperial 
Works,  and  worthy  Kings  [cf.  DRYDEN  sTtneid\\.  1177  To 
tame  the  proud,  the  fettered  slave  to  free,  These  are  imperial 
arts,  and  worthy  thee  [Rome]].  1848  DICKENS  Domlvy  xx, 
His  imperial  complexion  was  mainly  referred  by  the  faculty 
to  that  circumstance.  1871  E.  F.  BUKR  Ad  Fidem  v.  79 
The  marrow,  and  fatness  of  this  imperial  diet. 
II.  In  special  connexions  and  phrases. 

7.  Applied  to  those  weights  and  measures  ap- 
pointed by  statute  to  be   used  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  instead  of  those  various  ones 
formerly  in  local  nse. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  726,  10  ounces 
avoirdupois,  of  acid,  for  every  imperial  gallon  of  tar  em- 
ployed. 1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVII.  202/1  Imperial  Mea- 
sure.— This  measure  supersedes  the  old  corn,  wine,  and 
beer  measures.  1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  i,  Ready  to  have 
imperial  gallons  of  facts  poured  into  them.  1892  Gar- 
dener's Chron.  27  Aug.  241/3  At  a  cost  of  about  £  10  per 
imperial  acre. 

8.  In  names  of  various  products  or  commodities 
of  special  size  or  quality.     See  also  10. 

1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hurt.  72  Plums,  Imperial,  Blew,  White 
Dates.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  219  Imperial 
Lettuces,  which  are  of  an  extraordinary  Sixe.  1747  Gcntl. 
Mag.  XVII.  194  At  morning  store  of  cream,  and  te.t,  Either 
imperial,  or  bohea.  1793  A.  ANDERSON  Narr.  Brit.  Emb. 
China  186  That  shrub  which  bears  what  is  called  the  Im- 
perial and  gunpowder  teas.  1892  WALSH  Tea  iPhllad.)  74 
The  true  Imperial  tea . .  known  in  China  as ..  the  '  perfection 
of  tea1. 


b.  Name  of  a  size  of  paper  :  of  printing-paper 
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may  be  allowed  at  will.  1615  MAKKIIAM  Eng.  ftauscw.  11. 
iii.  (1668)  104  To  make  the  Kmperial  'water.  1769  MRS. 
RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  327  To  make  Imperial 
Water.  1881  Porcelain  U'orks,  Worcester  35  The  Persian 
turquoise.  Imperial  'yellow,  mauve,  Celeste,  and  other  ena- 
mels present  an  interesting  series.  1884  C/tr.  World  (K.un. 
Circle  ed.)  4  Nov.  =60/4  Amongst  the  favourite  colours  are 
imperial  yellow,  Nile  blue. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  member  of  the  Emperor's  party  ;  a  soldier 
of  the  Imperial  troops  :    =  IMPERIALIST  I. 


tuecn  the  lulians  on  the  Pope's  side  and  the  imperials 


ot   imperial    raper.     1059   VJULI-IUR   ut   *imam  t  ...  ...   »w 

The  paper  most  generally  used  is  of  what  is  called  '  Imperial 
size.     1864  LOWNDES  Bibl.  Man.  2941  Wilson,  Alexander. 
American  Ornithology.  .Philadelphia,  1808-14.      Imperial 
4to.     9  vols. 

C.  Name  of  a  particular  make  of  roofing-slate, 
of  large  size  (2-J  x  2  ft.) :  cf.  B.  5  c. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build,  xi.  396  The  Imperial 
Slating,  for  roofs,  is  particularly  neat,  and  is  known  by 
having  its  lower  edge  sawn ;  whereas  all  the  other  slates, 
used  for  covering,  are  only  chipped  square  on  their^  edges. 

9.  Sporting  slang.  Said  of  a  fall  on  one's  head 
or  'crown'. 

1861  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Mkt.  Hart.  134  Four  imperial 
crowners  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  1889  R.  S.  S.  BADI  N- 
POWELL  Pigsticking  75  The  fall  that  followed  was  im- 
perial '. 

10.  Phrases. 

Imperial  beard=f,.  8.  Imperial  tlue :  an  aniline  blue 
dye,  also  called  spirit-blue.  Imperial  city  :  (a)  a  city  that 
is  the  seat  of  empire,  or  that  is  itself  a  sovereign  or  inde- 
pendent state  ;  i£)  one  of  those  cities  of  the  old  German  Em- 
pire which  owned  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  alone.  1 1  lotli 
imperial:  a  textile  fabric  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
figures  woven  in  gold  ;  app.  so  called  as  being  made  at 
Constantinople:  see  also  B.  3.  \  Imperial  crcrwn:  the 
flower  now  called  CROWN  luttXUiUFritiuartauiiftriaiHi. 
Imperial  dome  or  roof:  a  dome  of  pointed  form,  the  vertical 
section  of  which  is  an  ogee  or  curve  of  contrary  flexure. 
Imperial  drink  (formerly  \i.  -water):  a  drink  made  of 
cream  of  tartar  flavoured  with  lemons  and  sweetened. 
Imperial  vellow :  name  of  a  kind  of  porcelain  made  in 
China,  having  a  uniform  yellow  glaze,  said  to  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  imperial  court ;  hence  applied  to  other 
kinds  imitating  this  in  colour. 

1859  JFPHSON  &  REEVE  Brittany  13  The  other  soldier, 
witha  huge  imperial  *beard.  1563  HmtHut  n.  Idolatry  ,:. 
(1640)  31  The  Emperiall  *citty  Constantinople.  1586  A. 
DAY  Eng.  Secretary  I.  (1625)  25  We  hasted  ihence  to  a 
city  called  Noremberghe,  being  imperiall,  situate  in  the 
high  parts  of  Germany.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  hingd.  f, 
Comnmi.  (1603)  85  Geneva  is  an  imperiall  cilty  in  Savoy. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Tra-.>.  45  Taken  from  them  Constantinople 
the  Imperiall  Citie.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  1.103  City  of  I 

is  a  free  City,  but  not  an  imperiall  City ;  and  paies  some 
tribute  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  to  the  Saxon  Duke  of 
Wineberg.  [1178  in  Twysden  Hist.  Anglic.  Scr,pla  I.  602 
Pannes  quos  Constantinopolis  civilas  vocal  Imperiales.] 
a  tmYort  Fabric  Rolls  (Surtees-  310  Two  blue  cop 
•clothe  imperialle.  1706  J.  GARDINER  tr  Rap,,,  f"('"r'^ 
(1728)  19  Then  her  gay  gilded  front  th  Imperttl  ' 
Erects  aloft.  1746-7  HEBVEV -Medit.  (1818)  137  t>  cetli.- im- 
perial cruwn,  splendid  and  beautifully  grand  !  ***>y* 
Sac.  Lev.,  Imperial  "drink.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  M^t.U\. 
21  Plain  water,  bailey  water,  lemonade  or  imperial  drink 
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t  b.  A  decree  or  statute  of  the  Emperor.   06s. 
1614  SKLDEN  Titles  Hon.  21  That  great  Votnm  of  Lawes 


. .  comprehending  a  collection  out  of  the  Digests,  Cod 
Nouells,  and  other  Imperialls,  was  titled  to.  jSa<7i'Ai«a. 

c.  An  imperial  personage.  (In  16-1 7th  c.  used 
as  =  emperor.} 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iii.  93  A  matter  of  brawle,  bet»i,\t 
my  Vncle,  and  one  of  the  Emperialls  men.     1591  —   Two 
Gent.  II.  iii.  5,  I.. am  going  with  Sir  Protheus  to  the  Im- 
perialls Court.     1628  J.  GAULE  1'ract.  The.  (1629)  260  To 
?uell  and  curbe  the  Seditious  and  Rebellious,  to  exact  the 
mperials  Due,  and  mannage  his  Force.    1841  MOTLEY  Corr. 
(1889)  I.  iv.  89  At  twelve  the  Imperials  [Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Russia]  retired  and  dismissed  us. 

2.  fa-  A  former  Flemish  coin  of  the  value  of 
2^  rixdollars.  Obs. 

1674  R.  GODFREY  /»/.  ff  At.  Physic  48  Glauber  . .  had 
receiv'd  six  hundred  Imperials  before  hand.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Coin,  Flemish  Coins. — Those  of  gold 
are  imperials  [etc.].  ..  Imperial,  us.  }d. 

b.  A  Russian  gold  coin,  formerly  valued  at  10 
silver  roubles,  now  at  15. 


coined  oeiore  1703  iias  ueen  given  ui  *'.  u.  u«.  ..  *i"- 
present  value  is  33$.  i,d.  1897  Daily  Nevus  16  Jan.  3/2  The 
ukase  . .  orders  that  imperials  and  half-imperials  shall  be 
minted  with  the  inscriptions  '  15  roubles '  and  '  7$  roubles  ' 
respectively. 

f3.  Short  for  cloth  imperial :  see  A.  10.   Obs. 

1476  Plumpton  Corr.  37  As  for  your  cope  . .  I  send  you  a 
peice  of  baudkin,  and  another  of  impereal,  to  se  whether  ye 
will  hafe  of.  1483  H'ardr.  Ace.  in  Atttiq.  Kef.  1807)  I.  49 
ij  canopies,  one  made  of  imperial,  and  the  other  of  baldekyn. 
1876  ROCK  Text.  l<'abr.  v.  39  At  the  end  of  the  twellth 
century  there  was  brought  to  England  from  Greece,  a  sort 
of  precious  silk,  named  Imperial. 

4.  A  case  or  trunk  for  luggage,  fitted  on,  or 
adapted  for,  the  roof  of  a  coach  or  carriage.  Also 
the  roof  or  top  of  a  carriage  itself  (F.  imptriaU). 

1794  W.  FELTON  Carriages  (1801)  II.  Gloss.,  Imperial,  a 


).  Ixxxvi,  In  a  Vessel  lately  taken  by  my  squaan 
jeriale  full  of  clothes  belonging  to  a  General  Officer.  1825 
T.  H.  LISTER  Cranky  xiv.  (1836)  97  The  carriage  with  its 
ponderous  trunks  and  towering  imperials,  was  actually  at 
the  door.  1857  HUGHES  Tom  Bryimt  i.  i,  Couriers  and  ladies  - 
maids,  imperials  and  travelling  carriages,  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  me.  1875  J.  H.  BENNET  Winter  Mtdti.  n.  xi.  392, 
I  was  on  the  imperial  or  top  of  the  diligence  for  the  view, 
sitting  next  to  the  conductor. 

5.  A  trade  name  for  various  articles  of  special 
size  or  quality:  cf.  A.  8,  10. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Imperial,  relating  to  royalty ; 
any  thing  large,  as  a  large  decanter. 

b.  A  size  of  paper  :  see  A.  8  b. 

1712  Act  10  Anne  in  Land.  Gas.  No.  5018/3  For  all  Paper 
called.. Imperial  fine  161.  ..  per  Ream.  1790  WOLCOIT  (P. 
Pindar)  Ep.  to  Sylv.  Urban  Wks.  181=  II.  261  His  nice- 
discerning  knowledge  none  deny  On  Crown,  Imperial, 
Foolscap,  and  Demy.  1878  Print.  Trades,  Jrnl.  No.  25.  16 
The  sheet  is  somewhat  large— the  length  of  imperial. 

c.  A  kind  of  roofing-slate  :  see  A.  8  c. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build,  xi.  395  The  Welsh 
Slates  . .  Imperials,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  Ibid.  396  Patent 
slating. .at  the  present  time. .is  composed  of  the  Imperials, 
which  are  lighter,  and  much  neater  in  appearance. 

d.  Short  for  imperial  water  or  drink  :  see  A.  IO. 
1827  Black-jf.  Mag.  XXI.  829  Imperial,  ginger-pop,  soda- 

water,  or  lemonade. 

6    Short  for  imperial  dome  oiroof:  see  A.  10. 

!826  ELMES  Bibliogr.  Diet.  Fine  Arts.  Imperial,.,  a  kind 
of  roof  or  dome  which,  viewed  in  its  profile,  is  pointed  to- 
wards the  top,  and  widens  itself  more  and  more  in  descend- 
ing towards  its  base.  1842-76  GWILT  ArcJtit.  Gloss. 

7.  A  game  at  cards.  ?  Obs. 

1708  Storting  .Vac.  XII.  51  A  general  description  of  the 
game  of  Imperial.  '1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Imperial,  a  same 
at  cards,  mentioned  as  having  been  played  by  Henry'  V  111. 

8.  A  small  part  of  the  beard  left    growing  be- 
neath the  lower  lip  :  so  called  because  the  Emperot 
Napoleon  III  wore  his  beard  in  this  way. 

1856  Miss  BIRD  Engli.-.  entricittes  of 

appearance  in  the  shape  of  bean:  US.  .  1859  O. 

W.  HOLMES  Pro/.  Breakf.-t.  i.  (1891)4  A  person  with  black 
whiskers  and  imperial. 

Imperialfl,  -yal,  obs.  ff.  EMPTBKAL. 
Imperialism  (impI«-riiUx'm).    [f.  IMPERIAL 

+  -ISM  :  alter  imperialist.] 


IMPERIALIST. 

1.  An  imperial  system  of  government ;  the  rule 
of  an  emperor,  csp.  when  despotic  or  arbitrary. 

1858    It'fsfui.    A'.  To   lower  the  intellectual 

the  nation.,  .to  exhibit  to  the  worK!  how  the  way- 
wardness of  mind  "ill  \ield  beneath  the  compre>sion  of  a 
stern  re-solution — the^eare  the  tasks  set  itself  by  ImperialiMn. 
1861  PEARSON  Early  ,v  Mid.  Ages  Eiig.  \x\i- 
imperialism  had  divided  the  world  into  master  and 
1861  GOLUW.  SMITH  Irish  Hist.  18  There  appears  lo  be  in 
the  Keltic  race  a  strong  tendency  lo  whal  is  called  Im- 
periali-m.  1869  'rimes  15  Ocl.,  Imperialism,  or,  indeed,  any 
worse  form  of  despoti.Mn.  1870  Daiiy  .\\--.vs  S  Sept.  3  Th.u 
this  meeting  be,i;s  to  express  its  delight  at  the  downfall  of 
Imperialism  in  France,  and  the  proclamation  in  lieu  thereof 
of  the  Republic. 

2.  The  principle  or  spirit  of  empire  ;  advocacy 
of  what  are  held  to  be  imperial  interests.     In  re- 
cent British  politics,  the  principle  or  policy  (i)  of 
seeking,  or  nt  least  not  refusing,  an  extension  of  the 
British  Empire  in  directions  where  trading  interests 
and  investments  require  the  protection  of  the  flag ; 
and  (2)  of  so  uniting  the  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire having  separate  governments,  as  to  secure  that 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  warlike  defence,  in- 
ternal commerce,  copyright,  and  postal  communi- 
cation, they  shall  be  practically  a  single  state. 

In  the  United  States,  Imperialism  is  similarly  applied  to 
the  new  policy  of  extending  the  rule  of  the  American  people 
over  foreign  countries,  and  of  acquiring  and  holdingdistant 
dependencies,  in  the  way  in  which  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies are  held  by  European  states. 

a  1881  W.  R.  GREG  .Vise.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  ii.  39  Under  the  pre- 
text of  Iini>eriaHsm  and  farseeing  statesmanship,  the  habitual 
and  hitherto  incurable  fault  of  our  Governments— especially 
of  Tory  Governmenls— has  been  lo  look  too  far  ahead.  1895 
li'-sft't.  <MIJ.  15  Jan.  2/2  'The  Expansion  of  En^hind  '  - 
with  ils  firm  grasp  on  Ihe  great  possibilities  of  the  New 
England:  beyond  the  sea,  and  its  vivid  realisation  of  the 
British  Empire  as  'a  world-wide  Venice  with  the  sea  for 
streets' — gave.,  a  decisive  impulse  to  what  may  he  called,  in 
the  slang  of  the  day,  '  the  new  Imperialism'.  1898  Daily 
,\"eit's  28  May  2  2  That  odious  system  of  bluster  and  s, 
and  might  against  right  on  which  Lord  Lieaconsfield  and 
his  colleagues  bestowed  the  tawdry  nickname  of  Impe- 
rialism. 1899  J.  L.  WALTON  in  Cotilemf.  Kev.  Mar.  306, 
I  define  Imperialism  as  a  principle  or  formula  of 
manship  for  interpreling  the  duties  of  government  in  rela- 
tion to  empire.  1899  LD.  ROSEBERY  in  Daily  A',-zus  6  May 
4/2,_  I_mean  the  greater  pride  in  Empire  which  is  called  Im- 
perialism. .  .Sane  Imperialism,  as  distinguished  from  what 
i  may  call  wild-cat  Imperialism,  is  nothing  hut  this — a  larger 
patriotism. 

Imperialist  (impl'-rfilist).    [f.  IMPERIAL  a. 
+  -1ST :  cf.  F.  imptrialiiU  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  An  adherent  of  the  (or  an)  emperor  ^usually, 
1600-1800,  of  the  German  Emperor) ;  one  of  the 
emperor's  party. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  ij.),  The  imperialists  imputed 
the  cause  of  so  shameful  a  flight  unto  the  Venetians.  1644 
VICARS  God  in  Mount  202  Our  Romish  adversaries  the 
Imperialists,  even  the  most  bloody  and  idolatrous  House  of 
Austria.  1656-9  Ii.  HARRIS  l\in-'ars  Iron  Age  led.  -2)  119 
Favouring  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs,  against  the  Gibel- 
lins,  or  Imperialists.  1677  I.  MATHER  Prrval.  / 
(1864)  249  The  Emperour  Marcus  Aurelius  going  to  war 
against  the  Quads,  Vandals,  Sarmats  and  Germans  . .  the 
Imperialists  were  so  cooped  up  by  their  numerous  Enemies. 
1786  W.  THOMSON  H'atsou's  Philip  III,  vi.  (1839)  347 
Count  Thorn,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
Imperialists  lo  an  aclion . .  sel  out  for  Prague.  1835  ALISON 
Europe  xxiii.  (1854)  IV.  42  Sporck  . .  succeeded  in  joining 
Ihe  main  body  of  the  Imperialist*. 

2.  An  advocate  of  imperial  rule,  or  of  an  iinpci  inl 
lunn  of  government. 

Esp.  in  France,  an  adherent  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  under 
which  the  Firsl  and  Second  Empires  were  set  up. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  599  These  im- 
perious imperialists  are  so  effectually  served  as  to  bespeak 
at  the  same  time  a  law  against  their  antagonists  in  courts 
not  allied.  1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Kn-is.  (ed.  4)  515  People 
of  all  parties,  royalists,  imperialists  and  republicans,  affected 
.  .a  fine  indignant  surprise  at  the  bare  suggestion. 

3.  An  advocate  of  'imperialism'  in  British  or 
American  politics. 

1899  G.  WVNDHAM  in  Daily  AVri'j  23  Jan.  7/5  An  Impcria- 
\\-\ .  .  is  a  man  who  does  accept  the  fact  that  his  country  i^  a 
part,  is,  indeed,  the  head  and  heart  of  an  Empire  M...I 
the  whole  world  over.      1899  H'estm.  Gaz,  26  Jan.  - 
Imperialist  is  one  who.. does  not  hesitate  to  do  whal  is 


heritage  of  empire  won  by  the  courage  and  energies  of  his 
ancestry,  and  bequeathed  lo  him  subjecl  to  the  burden  of 
many  sacred  trusts.  1899  .Yatiou  i  N.  V.)  27  Apr.  303'. 
hsh  setters-on  of  American  Imperialists  are  just  now  loud  in 
iheir  cries  lhat  America  must  not  'retreat '.  They  trust  we 
have  loo  much  pride  and  resolution  to  turn  tail  in  the 
Philippines. 

4.  altrib.  or  as  adj.  Adhering  or  pertaining  to 
imperialism  ;  imperialistic. 

1868  FREEMAN  \orrn.  Conq.  II.  vii.  79  The  first  ofth. 
of  German  or  other  Imperialist  prelates.    1879  ' '. 
t-ng.  H'*t;  "X.  103  The  imperialist  theories  of  the  law; 


rialist  policy  means. 

Imperialistic,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -K  .]  01.  per- 
taming  to,  or  characteristic  of  imperialists  or  im- 
perialism. 

1879  BALDW.   BROWS  in  Daily  A"«««  30  Sept    :.-,  a    Ih.it 
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Imperialistic  rather  than  Imperial  policy,  whose  tinsel 
glitter  her  keen  and  thrifty  eye  would  at  once  have 
detected  and  despised.  1893  ^l"tfs  2  Jan-  9/2  He  de- 
nounced the  imperialistic  leanings  of  the  richer  classes  and 
of  the  ilirgy  nf  the  Established  Church.  1894  PuHin 

Inly  no  When,  in  an  imperialist! 
spreading  downward:-. 

Hence  Imperial!  stically  aJv.,  in  an  imperial- 
istic way,  after  the  manner  of  an  imperialist. 

1881    World  ii   May  n  ;  The  little  chapel   over  which 

i^norGoddard  has  presided  so  imperialistically.    1895 

Joltaiitmsbiirg  Standard '3  Aug.  4  The  Colonist  . .  [is]  Ini- 

perialistically  loyal  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  Colonial 

Conceit, 

Imperiality  (impi»riiaHIii).  Also6empery- 
alite,  -  imperialitie.  [f.  IMPERIAL  a.  +  -ITV.] 

1 1.  Imperial  rank,  power,  or  authority.   Obs. 

*S34  WHITINTON  T-nUycs  Ofin's  in.  (1540)  163  M.inlius 
added  more  dayes  to  occupy  the  roume  of  his  dictature  or 
emperyalite  than  was  due  by  the  law.  1611  FLORIO, 
hiiperialitiii  Kmpiry,  Imperiality.  1629  tr.  Herottian 
(^35)  5  They  . .  were  ..  deposed  from  their  Imperialitie. 

2.  As  a  humorous  title  for  an  emperor  or  im- 
perial personage ;  also  collectively  =  imperial  per- 
sonages (cf.  royalty). 

1870  DICKENS  Lett.  III.  298  That  the  wind  will  pass  over 
his  Imperiality  on  the  sands  of  France  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  1878  OLICA  Fritndslu  II.  x.  118  They 
should  not  educate  Royalties  and  Imperialities  :  they  are 
much  nicer  when  they  can  only  say  How-do. 


into  later  Diets. 

Imperialize  (imple-rialsiz),  v.  Also  J  em-. 
[f.  IMPEHIAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 

1 1.  in/r.  To  act  imperially,  act  the  part  of  an 
emperor  or  absolute  ruler.  Obs. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBKRT  Trail.  157  They  delight  in  tyranny 
and  account  Emperializing  a  qualitie  proper  for  great 
Personages. 

t  2.  trans.  To  render  imperial ;  to  attach  to  tlic 
party  of  the  Emperor  (e.g.  against  the  Papacy). 

1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  m.  xxiv.  (1647)  160  The  Romanists 
cast  away  the  witnesse  of  all  Imperialized  authours  then 
living. 

3.  To  render  imperial ;  to  cause  to  be,  or  belong 
to,  an  empire,  or  an  imperial  policy. 

1805  Times  in  Spirit  Put.  y™ls.  (1806)  IX.  53  Whether 
..their  favourite  luxury  would  be  imperialized  by  the  coro- 
nation to  double  their  usual  price.  1849  Fraser's  Mag. 
XXXIX.  362  Those  trading  classes  who  would  respect 
almost  any  constituted  authority,  or  imperialised  gensdarme 
who  would  keep  the  peace.  1878  Scri&Htrs  Mag.  XV.  113/1 
Napoleon's  scheme  for  imperializing  Mexico.  1880  L.  WAL- 
LACE Ben-Hiir  210  The  expression  of  the  cold,  sharp,  eagle 
features,  imperialized  in  his  countrymen  [the  Romans]  by 
sway  of  the  world  through  so  many  generations.  1880 
MCCARTHY  Chut  Times  IV.  444  It  was  all  part  of  an  im- 
perialising  policy. 

Hence  Imperializa-tion,  the  action  of  imperial- 
izing. 

1878  A"  Ainer.  Kcr.  CXXVII.  405  The  Government  have 
blundered  fatally  in  their  struggles  after  '  imperialization  '. 

Imperially  'Jmpl»-riali),  adv.  [f.  IMPEHIAL 
a.  +  -LY-.] 

1.  In  an  imperial  manner  ;  as,  or  by,  an  emperor 
or  supreme  ruler ;  with   commanding  demeanour 
or  style,  majestically ;  autocratically ;  in  relation 
to,  or  in  the  way  of  attachment  to,  the  empire. 

1550  N  ICOLLS  Thiicyd.  70 The  prynces  pftentyinvs  v-ed  that 
samecustome  imperiallyand  by constraincte.  1570  T.  NOR- 
TON tr.  Novel's  Cateck.  1 1853)  196  God  . .  alone  may  every- 
where gloriously  reign,  imperially  rule,  and  triumph,  a  1661 
FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1662)  297  His  Sur-name,  [Siveycr]  so 
contemptible  in  English,  sounds  Imperially  and  Episco- 
pally  when  latinised  [Sevens].  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise 
Dnmtauuu  Wks.  1730  I.  37  She  reigns  imperially  in 
Germany  and  Denmark.  1844  MKS.  BROWNING  /.«</_>• 
C,craldin,'  Ivi,  She  smiles  them  down  imperially.  1881 
Daily  Keua  19  Mays  The  project.. having  been  Imperially 
approved,  passed  in  the  usual  course  the  Council  of  State. 
b.  Com/>.,  ^imperially-minded. 

iSgaS/'a.'a.'ar  5  May,  From  the  point  of  view  of  an  im- 
perially-minded Englishman. 

2.  Heraldry.  Imperially  crowned:  said  of  charges 
represented  with  an  imperial  crown, as  distinguished 
from  a  ducal  or  other  coronet  :  cf.  DoOAlLY, 

l8*3CRABB  Tcchnel.  Diet.,  Imperially  crowned,  an  epithet 
for  any  charge,  arms,  crest,  or  supporters  that  are  crowned 
with  a  regal  crown.  1864  BOUTELI.  Her.  Hist.  <y  /'<>/.  xix. 
303  A  lion  rampant  guardant  or,  imperially  crowned  ppr. 

Impe  rialuess.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
Imperial  quality,  dignity,  or  style  ;  also  (with  pos- 
sessive^ as  a  humorous  title. 

1701  BEVERLEY  A  pat.  Quest.  33  Let  us..  Compute  the 
Time,  from  Constancies  Celebi  :i.  Christian 

Impenalnesfs,  An.  312  to  475.     1890  Illmtr.  Loiul. 
26  July  106  3  It  was  pitiful.,  to  see  her  impcrialness  strain 
and  fret  at  the  silken  meshes  of  love. 

Imperialty  (impl^-rialtij.  rare.    [f.  IMPERIAL 

+  -TY,  after  royal-ty.] 

1 1.  Imperial  state  or  government,  empire.   Obs. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decatordon  (1602)  173  The  particular 
common-wealths,  and  regal!  Mai  !  od,  France, 

Ireland,  Scotland  . .  together  with  the  Imperially  of  Ciesar. 
Ibid.  331  linperialtie,  and  absolute  raigne,  rule,  and  atitho- 
ritie.  1616  R.  SHELDON  Miracles  Antichrist  165  (T.  A 
short  Roman  imperially  or  empire,  which  followed  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  sixth. 


IMPERIOUS. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege;  a  tax  levied 
by  an  emperor  or  empress.  (Cf.  royalty?} 

1799  W.  TOOKE  I'iru'  Russian  Entp.  II.  531  The  late 
empress  having  . .  relinquished  her  imperialties  on  the 
private  mines.  Ibid.  537  These  deliveries  cea>ed  with  the 
other  imperialties  which  the  em  pros  reiinqui-hed. 

t  Xmpe'rible,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM--  +  *peHbU^ 
f.  'L.ptrire  to  perish  :  see  -IBLE.]  =  IMPERISHABI  E. 

1614  SYLVESTER  Liti.  Bartas  761  O  is  thtre  not  another 
life  imperible,  Sweet  to  the  guiltlesse, to  the  guilty  terrible? 

Imperice,  Imperieke,  obs.  ft'.  EMPRESS,  EM- 
PIRIC. Imperie,  var.  of  IMPERY  Obs. 

Imperil  (impe-ril),  v.  Also  6-9  em-,  [f. 
EM-  i,  IM-I  + PERIL  sb.]  trans.  To  bring  into  or 
put  in  peril  ;  to  endanger,  hazard,  ii^k. 

a.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  10  lirag^-adochio  ..  never 
thought.  .His  person  to  emperill  so  in  fight.  1650  B.  Dis- 
CollimixiMttt  53  [It]  \vill..emperil  the.  .Common- Wealth. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eug.  118581  I.  ii.  95  l!y  the  scandal  of 
their  lives  they  emperillcd  the  stability  of  their  order.  1862 
MERIVALE  Rout.  Emp.  xli.  (1865)  V.  68  A  professional  emu- 
lation, .emperilled  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 
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sufficiently  imperiled  by  its  formidable  enemies  in  Africa! 
1856  FROI-DE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  r;.i  Life  and  pro- 
perly were  imperilled  by  an  insecure  sun.< 

Hence  Imperilled,  -iled  ///.  a. ;  also  Impe  ril- 
meuti  the  action  of  imperilling,  or  condition  of 
being  imperilled. 

1843  CAKLYLE  Past  /(•  Pr.  \.  ii,  Fearful  impediment  of  the 
victory.    1846  GROVE  Greece  i.  xvi.  I.  551  The  Dioscuri  as  the 
protectors  of  the  imperiled  mariner.     1868  BROWNING  . 
<y  />'£.  v.  1185  Cruelty,  Oppression  and  impediment  of  life- 
1870  Ilhtstr.  Loud.  j\'fwn  29  Oct.  438  The  means  of  la 
or  helping  to  save  19,687  imperilled 

t  Impe-rillous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Isi-1  + 
PERILOUS  ;  after  prec.]  ?  Perilous,  dangerous. 

1645  J.  BOND  Occasns  Occid,  68  Both  were  takui  away, 
by  a  kind  of  imperillous  disease. 

t  Imperio'Sity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  itnperios-its 
IMPERIOUS  +  -JTY.]  Imperiousnrss.  m  romance. 

1654  H.L'EsTRANGEC^oj-./(i655)  uS'lhese  exorbitances 
of  those  sons  of  Eli.. created  a  very  great  disgust. -and 
many  well  enough  affected  to  their  Empire,  did  exceedingly 
blame  their  imperiosity. 

Imperious  (impi**rias),  a.  Also  6-7  em-, 
[ad.  L.  imperios-tts  possessed  of  command,  com- 
manding, imperious,  f.  imperhim  command :  see 
•ous.  Cf.  F.  imp4ricux  (ifithc.  in  Hatz.-l  'arm.  ] 

f  1.  Having  the  rank  of,  or  belonging  to  or  be- 
fitting, an  emperor  or  supreme  ruler  ;  IMPI.RIAL. 

(.-1586    C'TESS    PEMBROKE   Ps.   LXXXIX.  ix,   The    orders 
Which   his   imperious   hand   for   l:ius   -,ha!l    signe.       1588 
SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  Si  King,  be  thy  thoughts  Imperious 
like  thy  name,     c  1592    MARLOVVK  Massacre  Paris   ii.    v, 
'Tis  more  than  kingly  or  emperious.     1632  HEY\VOOD  ind 
Ft.  Iron  Age  n.  i.   Wks.  1874  HI.  380  Thetis  The  Em 
perious  goddesse  of  the   Sea.     ^1650   Don    AV//W/, 
Most  mighty  Sophy  of  Syconia,  and  imperious  Soldan  of 
this  great  Persian  Monarchy.     1703  POPE  Thcbais  257  Can 
this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign  ? 

f2.  Exercising  a  commanding  influence;  ruling, 
sovereign,  dominant;  having  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, aspect,  demeanour,  etc. ;  majestic,  stately. 
Obs.  (or  merged  in  3  or  4). 

1592  DANIEL  Compl.  Rosamond  Wks.  (1717!  39,  I  joy'd 
the  happiest  Warmth.. That  ever  yet  imperious  Beauty 
tastecL  1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iii.  474  It  is  Emperious, 
both  p'r  Love  and  Hate.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimagt  >  161  j> 
366  Three  Artes,  that  exercise  most  imperious  power  over 
the  mindes  of  men;  Physicke,. .  Religion,. .  Mathematical! 
Sciences.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  ted.  a)  127  A  brave 
Castle  . .  mounted  upon  an  imperious  hill.  Ibid.  182  The 
imperious  Mountaine  Taurus.  1649  JKR. TAYLOR  Gt.Excmp. 
n.  viii.  59  Faith  and  Repentance,  those  two  potent  and  im- 
perious faculties,  a  1680  I  -Ins  11759)  I-  2^4  For 
to  instruct  is  greater  than  to  rule.  And  no  Command's  .-/im- 
perious as  a  School.  1812-19  CRABBE  Tales,  Dumb  < 
£4  To  his  experience  and  his  native  >ciise  He  join'd  a  boKl 
imperious  eloquence. 

3.  Overbearing,  domineering,  dictatorial.     (The 
prevailing  modern  sense.) 

'555  [implied  in  IMPERIOUSLY  2].  1574  WHITGIFT  Def, 
Aitnsii'.  I.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  164  Ry  this  \vt>rd .  .all  kind 
of  domination  is  not  signified,  but  iliat  \\hkh  is  joined  with 
a  certain  imperious  cruelty,  1579^60  NORTH  Plutarch 
(1676)  802  The  over-licentious  and  imperious  tyranny  of 
I>iunv>ius.  1613  H!--YW<IIU>  Brei'^.  A^,-  iv.  \\'ks.  1074  III. 
242  Th1  Emperious  Queene  Doth  tyranize  ore  captiue  Her- 
cule-..  1653  R.  SA\.  '.-.  76  An  inii' 

manding  woman,  that  wears  the  lirceLhcs.  1710  Si 
Tat/grsfo,  231  p  2  [She]  had  from  her  Infancy  discovered 
so  imperious  a  Temper  (usually  called  a  High  Spirit).  1859 
TLNSYSON  Gfmint  $  Enid  it>o  A  youthful  face,  Iinperipus, 
and  of  haughtiest  lineaments.  1879  FKOUDK  C.rsur  vii.  6^ 
A  proud,  imperious  aristocrat,  contemptuous  ..  uf  popular 
rights. 

4.  Urgent,  absolute,  overmastering,  imperative. 
1541  [implied  in  IMPERIOUSLY  3].    1613  BIN  ,n  \M  .\\nophon 

30  The  day  before  he  sent  an  Imperious  coimnandement  to 
deliuer  vp  our  armes,  and  ,    he  imploied  mes- 

;  •  about  a  truce.     1663  Cov 
Liberty  i,  Now  wild  Ambit i>  <n  wil  torce  Rides, 

.  :-d  spurs  them  like  th' unruly  Hor>c.  1789  UT-INTHAM 
/'/•/«i,  Lc.£!sl,  xiii.  §  4  Tlie  lau  s  of  honour,  .make  it  an  im- 
perious duty  to  succour  the  weak.  1877  E.  K.  CONDEK  Bas. 
i-aith  ii.  47  The  irnj'  1894 

H.  DRVMHOND  Ascent  Man  278  11 
be  the  first  and  most  imperious  appetite  of  all  living  tin 


IMPERIOUSLY. 

Imperiously  ,impi°-ri3sli).  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-I.Y-.J  In  an  imperious  manner. 

fl.  In  the  way  of  supreme  or  absolute  rule, 
imperially,  sovereignly;  with  a  commanding  aspect, 
majestically.  Obs. 

1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iv.  487  Those  which  late  im- 
periously controld  me.  1603  KNOLLCS  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
107  The  proud  Mamalukes  .  .  imperiously  commanded  as 
great  Lords  ouer  the  rest  of  the  people.  1634  SIR  T.  HER- 
/ V,zr<.  188  Imperiously  inthronized  upon  a  brazen 
Mount.  [1839  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  127  He  lived,  .with  the 
convention,  conventionally.. with  the  empire,  imperiously.] 

2.  In    a    domineering    manner;    overbearingly, 
arrogantly. 

1555  EI-FN  Decades  62  Imperiously  and  with  cruel  coun- 
tenaunce  commaundinaethe  kynge.  .togyue  them  vytayles. 
1617  MORVSON //;>;.  Ml.  149  That  England  is.  .the  Purgatory 
of  Servants,  .because  they.,  use  their  Servants  imperiously. 
1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  33  To.. behave  themselves  dis- 
dainfully and  imperiously,  a  1797  H.  WAI.I' H.K  .l/(v//. 
// (1847)  III.  v.  108  His  natural  temper.. was  imperiously 
blunt,  haughty  and  contemptuous.  1871  H.  AINSWORTH 

Hilt  i.  xv. '  See  to  it,  or  dread  my  resentment',  cried    , 
Henry,  imperi< 

3.  In  the  way  of  an  absolute  command  or  de- 
mand ;  by  overmastering  necessity  ;  urgently. 

1541  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  3io'2  Which  thyng  I  doe  geue 
for  a  counsell,  and  doe  not  commaunde  it  imperiously.    1602 
?nd  I't.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  v.  i.  (Arb.)  64  At  what  dore     i 
must  we  imperiously  beg.     1803  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830! 
III.  503  Where   circumstances    imperiously  oblige   us   to     , 
a  prompt  decision.     1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep.  v.  ii.  (1866)    . 
685  So  soon  as  his  presence  should  no  longer  be  imperiously 
required.     1875  H.  C.    WOOD   T/ieraf.    (1879)    664    Every 
known  substance  refuses  more  or  less  imperiously  to  allow 
the  passage  of  electricity. 

Imperiousness  (impi»°riasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  imperious. 

fl.  Imperial  character  or  dignity  ;  absolute  rule 
or  sovereignty  ;  empire.  Obs. 

'574  WJJITGIFT  Def.  Annsw.  I.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  151 
Neither  is  this  word  '  euepyeVai '  of  any  such  imperiousness, 
that  Chri-st  should  forbid  his  disciples  the  name.'  1630  A'. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  ft  Comm-u.  508  Hee  . .  gave  way  to  his  ; 
sonnc  Bajacet  to  fill  the  chaire  of  imperiousnesse.  1670 
NARBOROUGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  Set:  Lat,'  I'oy.  \.  (1711)  103 
This  they  do  to  shew  their  Greatness  and  Imperiousness. 

2.  Overbearing  character,  disposition,  or  manner  ; 
domineering,  arrogance. 

a  1613  OVERBURV  A  H'i/e  WKS.  (1638)  139  His  other  Beast 
Imperiousnes,  is  yet  more  proudly  loaden.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  11.  ii.  F  14.  70  The  imperiousness  of  a  woman  GO'S  often 
raise  those  storms,  wherein  her  self  is  shipwrack'd.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  i.  P.,  Swift  Wks.  III.  409  He  [Swift]  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  imperiousness,  in 
which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  resentful.  1870  Spectator 
19  Nov.  1576  The  imperiousness  of  which,  when  identified 
with  Germany,  Germans  were  in  a  degree  proud. 

3.  Overmastering  or  imperative  quality,  urgency. 
1667  PF.PYS  Diary  22    Oct.,   Which    Sir    J.   Duncomh 

answered  with  great  imperiousness  and  earnestness.  1828 
TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  228  The  imperiousness  of  his 
demands  experienced  an  immediate  relaxation.  1894 
Chicago  Advance  4  Jan.,  Yielding  to  a  sweet  imperiousness 
which  they  could  not  resist,  the  tired  mother  and  her 
daughters  descended  from  the  wagon. 

t  Impe'rish,  v.  0/>s.      [Another  form  of  EM 
PERISH    (app.    f.    OF.   empcirer,    empirer,    perh. 
associated  with  perish).']    trans.  To  impair,  injure, 
make  worse. 

1494  FABYAN  Citron,  vn.  386  By  reason  of  great  plente  of 
rayne  whiche  in  that  season  fyll.  .>•'  bokes  were  greatly  im- 
perisshed.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  IV.  vi.  (1634) 
197  Weedes.  .among  the  good  hearbs,  will  deforme  and  im- 
perish  the  good  grace  of  them.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald. 
IreL  in  Holmslua  1 1 . 44/1  His  vertues  verie  much  imperished 
and  blemished.  1603  DKKKF.R,  etc.  (iVm;Y  in.  ii.  (18411  41, 
1  thought  (by  the  syntheresis  of  my  soul)  I  had  not  been 
imperished. 

Imperishability  (impe:riJabHIli).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.J  The  quality  of  being  imperishable; 
imperishableness. 

1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  in.  Comment,  iii,  He  could  not 
..admit  the  imperishability  of  the  invisible  compound  of  the 
soul,  a  i8xaSllF.Li.EY  Ess.  ff  Lett.,  Fnt.  Slate  Camelot)  81 
In  what  manner  can  this  concession  be  made  an  argument  for 
its  imperishability?  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iii.  (1864) 
IX.  134  [Aquinas]  repudiates  ..  the  Eternity  of  matter,  the 
imperishability  of  the  universe. 

Imperishable  (impe-rijab'l),  a.  [f.  IM-2  + 
PEHISHABLE  :  cf.  F.  impMssable  (Cotgr.  1611).] 
That  cannot  perish;  not  subject  to  decay;  inde- 
structible, immortal,  everlasting,  enduring. 

1648  W.  MOUSTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  I.  v.  §  i.  37  Immacu- 
late and  imperishable  formes.  1757  BURKE  Aliriiigm.  Lag. 
Hist.  Wks.  1842  II.  509  That  their  gods  should  be  repre- 
sented under  a  human  form,  they  thought  derogatory  to 
beings  uncreated  and  imperishable.  1842  WORDSW.  </?.'  '• 
Darling  15  But,  verily,  good  deeds  Do  no  imperishable 
record  find  Save  in  the  rolls  of  heaven.  1874  SYMONHS  .Si. 
Italv  f,-  Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  212  This  . .  they  owe  partly  to 
the  imperishable  nature  of  baked  clay, 

Imperishableness    (unpe-rijiblnes).      [f. 

prec.  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  imperish- 
able; indestructibility,  immortality. 
1809-10  COLF.RIDI.E  Friend  (1837)  111.  in   The  imperish- 
:    a  spiritual  nature.     1847-8  DE  QOIHCKY  I'ra- 
ttstant.  Wks.  VIII.  125  The  heavenly  truths,  by  their  own 
imperishableness,  defeat  the  mortality  of  languages.      1881 
H.  H.  Glims  lifiMe  .Standard ^  Scarceness  alone  is  not  a 
sufficient  qualification,  nor  imptrishableness.  nor  portable- 
ness. 
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Imperisliably  (impe'rijabli),  adv.  [I.  as 
l>rcc.  +  -LY-.]  In  an  imperishable  manner;  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  perish  ;  indestructibly. 

1816  BYKON  Cti.  Har.  in.  Ixvii,  Like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below.  1855  MII.MAX 
/..(/.  CVif.  xiv.  ii.  (1864*  IX.  75  This  was  ere  lent;  to  be  i  m- 
bodied  in  Poetry  and  more  imperishably  in  Ail.  1878  BAYNI: 
rurit.  Rev.  ii.  39  Shakespeare  ..  expressed  it  perfectly  and 
imperishably. 

t  I'mperite,  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imperit-us 
inexperienced,  unskilled,  f.  im-  br--)  +  perlt-ns 
experienced  (cf.  ex-perirT  to  make  trial  of).]  Un- 
skilled, ignorant ;  as  sb.  an  unskilled  or  ignorant 
person.  Hence  t  Tmperitely  ail-,:,  ignornntly. 

1612  CAI.LIS  Slat.  Sewers  (1647)  130  King  Hen.  8.  incur, 
porated  the  Physitians  . .  and  gave  them  power  by  Charter 
:u*  the  Imperites.  1657  TOMLINSON  Kenous  DisJ>. 
503  Vulgar  apothecaries  call  this  Syrupe  Diacodium,  but 
imperitely.  1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v,  xx,  Rarely  the  Con- 
comitants of  the  imperite  Vulgar. 

II  Iniperium  (impia'ri#ui).  [L.,  =  command, 
supreme  authority  or  power,  sovereignty,  dominion.] 
Command ;  absolute  power  ;  supreme  or  imperial 
power ;  EMPIRE. 

1651  T.  GOODWIN  ll'ks.  (1862)  IV.  144  All  the  operations  of 
all  the  powers  in  it  are  immediately  and  entirely  at  the  arbi- 
trary impcriiim  and  dominion  of  the  soul.  1678  CUDWOK  nt 
Intell.  Syst.  I.  iii.  §  17.  163  We  have  no  voluntary  impt-riinn 
at  all  upon  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  1838-43 
ARNOLD  Hist.  Koine  III.  xlvii. 431  The  consul's  imperium, 
Ins  absolute  power  of  life  and  death.  1870  E.  MULFORO 
Xalii'a  x.  166  (Stanf.)  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in- 
volves the  right  which  is  described  in  its  formal  phrase,  as 
the  imperium  or  eminent  domain. 

b.  Lat.  phr.  Imperium  in  imptrio,  an  empire 
within  an  empire,  an  independent  or  supreme 
authority  exercised  or  claimed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another  authority. 

1751  CHF.STEP.F.  Lett,  to  Son  6  Jan.,  If  he  will  not  . . 
admit  their  imperium  in  imferio  . .  it  becomes  meritorious 
.  .to  depose  him.  1790  J.  ADAMS  II 'fa.  (18541  IX.  564  Our 
new  government  is  an  attempt  to  divide  a  sovereignty ;  a 
fresh  essay  at  imperium  in  imperio.  1886  MKQ.  LORSE  in 
CmiU'iuf.  Rn>.  luly  133  No  State  or  Federal  Government 
would  willingly  constitute  an  iniferinm  in  imperio  formed 
of  one  race  unit. 

t  Impe-riwigged  a.  Obs.     Periwigged. 

1611  COTGR.,  Entpcrrntiut,  ..imperiwigged,  that  weares  a 
Periwig. 

Impemianen.ee  (impa-jmanens).  [f.  IMPER- 
MANENT: see  -ENCE;  or  f.  In-2  +  PERMANENCE.] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  being  impermanent ;  want 
of  permanence  or  continued  duration. 

1796  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  264  Melancholy  im- 
permanence  of  human  blessings !  1893  HUXI.F.Y  Evolution 
fy  Ethics  4  The  most  obvious  attribute  of  the  Cosmos  is 
its  impermanence.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Sun-bonnet  108 
The  lucid  impermanence  of  earliest  dawn. 

Impermanency  (impa-Jmanensi).  [f.  as 
prec.  :  see  -ENCY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impermanent. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGI.-F.  Devout  Ess.  i.  vi.  §  2.  58  Distilling 
out  of  the  serious  contemplation  of  the  mutability  ot  all 
worldly  happines,  a  remedy  against  the  evill  of  that  fickle- 
nes  and  impermanency.  1889  HowEU.S  Hazard  New  Fort. 
131  March  had  a  feeling  of  impermanency  from  what  had 
happened. 

Impermanent  impa'jmanent).  a.  [f.  IM-  - 
+  PERMANENT.]  Not  permanent  or  lasting  ;  un- 
emluring;  transient. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conjcct.  CaWal.  iii.  (1662)  08  That  Adam 
is  here  condemned  to  a  mortal,  flitting  and  impermanent 
state  till  he  reach  his  Ethereal  or  pure  fiery  Vehicle. 
1762  ANNA  SKWAKD  Let.  Oct.,  Wks.  1810  I.  p.  xliv,  The  im- 
permanent pleasures  of  the  eye.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman  s 
Reason  I.  28  The  sense  of  our  impermanent  relation  to  the 
parental  roof  comes  to  us  very  early  in  life. 

Impermeability  (impamu'iiW-lfti).  [f.  next 
+  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  impermeability']  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impermeable. 

1755  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  356  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  Pere  Beccaria  doubts  of  the  absolute  impermea- 
bility of  glass  in  the  sense  I  meant  il.  1889  Nature  19  Sept., 
Conclusive  evidence  of  the  impermeability  of  the  strata. 
1897  Daily  .Vriw  30  July  5/7  He  considered  that  the  im- 
permeability  of  the  balloon  was  unsatisfactory- 

Impermeable  (imp5um/,ab"l),  a.  [a.  F.  i»i- 
permfahle  (Rabelais),  or  ad.  late  L.  impermtatol-u, 
f.  im-  (IM-  2)  +  permedl'ilis  PERMEABLE.]  Not  per- 
meable. 

1.  That  cannot  be  passed  through  or  traversed ; 

impassable. 

1697  EVELYN  Xumism.  iv.  100  Attempts  to  discover  th 
Nor-West  and  other  hitherto  impermeable  Passages.      1808 
I.  BARLOW  Columb.  ix.  466  Between  them  stretch id  the  im- 
permeable main.     1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Natt-Bki.(\*i$ 
1 1   350  Cliaring  Cross . .  became  absolutely  impermeable. 

2.  Physics.  That  does  not  permit  the  passage  oi 
water  or  other  fluid,  liquid  or  gaseous. 

i7«WAT;os  in /'/W.  rrans.  XLVII.  5S4  To  demonstrate, 
that  glass  is  not  absolutely  impermeable  to  the  electric 
fluid.  1827  STKUART  riauttrsG.  (iS.-8  205  A  bed  of  hard 
and  impermeable  clay.  1878  Hi -XI.F.V  P^raagr.  21  Those 
[rocks]  which  refuse  to  allow  water  to  soak  in  are  said  t.i  1> 
impermeable.  c  \  • 

Hence  Impe'rmeableness,  the  quality  of  bem: 
impermeable,    impermeability ;      Impe-rmeably 
adv.,  in  an  impermeable  manner. 


IMPERSONAL. 

1846  WORCESTI  R,  Imftrmiahly.  Dr.  Allen.  1847  CRAIG, 
[mpfnrii'al'L'nt'ss. 

Impermeated  (impSMmzV'ted),  a.  [f.  IM-  - 
\permeated,  pa.  pplc.  <.f  PERMEATF.  ?/.]  Not  per- 
meated, traversed,  or  penetrated  ;  unpermeated. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Calunw.  IX.  50  A  formless  dark  imper- 
mealed  mass.  1847-9  TonDt>7.  Anat.  IV.  ;^i  i  Athin  plair 
of  bone,  impermeated  by  vessels. 

Impermeator  (imp5>jm«i#ltsj).     [f.  IM-  ' 

late   L.  permeator,  agent-n.  f.  ptrmeare  to   1 
MBATE.]      In    a   steam-engine,   an    appliance    for 
forcing  oil  into  the  cylinder  in  oider  to  lubricate 
uniformly  the  walls  nf  the  cylinder  and  the  piston. 

In  recent  I  >. 

Impermissible  (impsimi-sib'l),  a.  [i.  hi-- 
+  PERMISSIBLE.]  Not  permissible  ;  not  to  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed. 

1858  Stit.  Rev.  30  Oct.  421/2  Morality  is  not  allowed  to  say 
that  the  artist  is  on  impermissible  ground,  for  he  is  on  the 
ground  of  real  life.     1889  LIOHTFOOT  to.  '  Supernal.  /,' 
181  He  should  M  insider  it  impossible  and  impermissible  to 
suppose  him  guilty  of  any  laches  here. 

t  Impermi'xt,  c.  Obs.  Also  in-,  [ad.  1.. 
impermixt-us,  (.  im-  (!M--)  +  pcrmixlus,  i.  per 
through,  thoroughly  +  mixtus  mixed.]  Unmixed, 
unmingled.  Hence  Impermi'xtly  adv.,  nn- 
mixedly,  without  mixture. 

1629  DONNE  S.-rm.  ex.  IV.  535  Goodness  impermixl,  in- 
temerate  and  indeterminate  goodness,  a  1631  ll'id.  Ixiv.  648 
Zeal  cleanses  us,  but  it  must  be  Zeale  impermixt  as  the  Sun 
not  mingled  with  our  smoaky  sooty  factious  affections.  1636 
FEATLY  Clavis  Myst.  xix.  188  Where  divers  candies. .in  a 
room  concur  to  enlighten  the  place,  the  light  of  them  re- 
maineth  inpermixt.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  288  It 
belongs  to  the  Deitie  to  diffuse  it  self  through  althings  im- 
permixtly,  but  nothing  through  it. 

t  Impermu'table,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PER- 
MUTABLE.]  Not  permutable  ;  unchangeable. 

1518  ROY  Rciie  Me  lArb.)  108  Whose  verite  is  impermu- 
table.  1555  EDEN  Hecades  146  Wee  see  this  order  to  bee 
impermutable.  1678  R.  U[USSELL]  Geter  III.  ii.  II.  xiv.  203 
In  Bodies  there  is  somewhat  impermutable  . .  which  cannot 
be  taken  away. 

Imperour,  -owr,  -ur,  obs.  ff.  EMPEROR. 

Imperscri'ptible,  a.  [f.  IM-  *  +  *perscripti- 
ble,  f.  L.  persenUn  to  put  anything  to  paper,  to 
write  out,  write  down,  register.]  For  which  no 
written  authority  can  be  adduced  ;  unrecorded. 

1832  LEWIS  Use  A-  At.  Pol.  Terms  iii.  31  An  impersmii 
table  right  is  a  right  which  was  prior  to  the  social  compact. 
,11843  SOUTHEV  Doctor  ccxli.  (1862)660  He  frequently 
found  cause  to  exercise  the  imperscriptible  and  inalienable 
right  of  altering  and  improving  his  own  work. 

t  ImperSCrU'table,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imper- 
scriltabit-is,  f.  im-  'vlM-  -)  +  pcrscnltare  to  search 
through,  examine  into:  see  -BI.E.]  Not  to  be 
searched  out ;  unsearchable,  inscrutable. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  64  b,  The  dispensacyon  of  god  is 
imperscrutable  &  farre  beyonde  marines  reason.  1651  GAULE 
Magastrom.  51  Are  there  not  many  natural!  things  imper- 
scrutable to  humane  curiosity?  i68iGLANviLL.SWrf»o»«i(f 
i.  137  The  Notion  of  a  Spirit  is  so  difficult  and  imperscru. 
table. 

Hence  f  Imperscru -tableness,  unsearchable- 
ness,  inscrutableness. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  420  The  Incomprehensibleness 
and  Imperscruta'bleness  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

tlmperse-verant,  a.1  Obs.  [f.  IM-  -'  +  PER- 

SF.VI  KANT.]     Not   persevering,  wanting  in  perse- 


righteous  persons. 

Imperseverant,  a.-  :  see  IMPERCEIVERANT  a. 

Impersistent  (impajsi-stent),  a.  [f.  IM-  -  + 
PERSISTENT.]  Not  persistent  or  enduring. 

1888  H.  T.  BROWN  in  Jrnl.  Geol.  Sac.  (1889)  XLV.  I.  7  An 
eroded  and  impersistent  bed  of  hard,  fine-grained,  Coal- 
measure  sandstone. 

Impersonal  (impS'Jsanal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  f 
imparsonall.  [ad.  late  L.  impersonal-is,  f.  im- 
(TM.  2)  +  persona  Us  PERSONAL.  Cf.  K  imptnon- 

'  A..  aJj.  1.  Gram.  A  term  applied  to  verbs  when 
used  only  in  the  third  person  singular,  as  it  rains. 
it  freezes,  me  thinks,  ME.  me  hungreth,  lest  it 

tiftliinke  him. 
In  Gr  and  L.,  an  impersonal  vb.  had  no  pronoun  subject, 


n  .,  . 

e  e  ii«  pluit.  it  rains  ;  hence  some  have  denied  the  name 
in  English  to  verbs  that  have  the  subjeit  it.  Others  have 
applied  the  term  unifmonal  to  all  verbs  used  only  in  the 
third  person  singular,  whether  with  01  without  a  pronoun 
subject  Impersonal  verbs  do  not  form  a  sharply  defined 
class  since  many  ordinary  verbs  have  impersonal  construc- 
tions •  in  F.imlish,  also,  many  vo  erly  "»ed  im- 

personally which  are  now  used  in  all  the  p 

1520  WHITINTON  ru.'ff.  (1527'  »1>,  If  il  be  a  verbe  imper- 
tonal  1530  PALSCR.  Introd.  (6  Verbes  imparsonallea  have 
no  more  but  the  thyrde  par,one  syngular.  1553  UDALL 
J-'ltKvrts  ii  (R.)  Wher  note  that  verbes  impersonal!. 
oftentimes  turned  into  personalles.  a  1637  H.  JONSON  Eng. 
1,,-aw  xvi.  A  verb  is  divided  two  manner  of  ways.  First,  in 
respectofpersun~.it  is  tailed  personal,  or  impersonal.  18*4 
L.  MURRAY  /  >'•  5>  I.  '7"  As  the  word  imper- 

sonal implies  a  total  absence  of  persons,  it  is  improperly 
applied  to  those  verbs  which  have  a  person.  1841  LA  i  HAM 
Enf  Lang.  xxi.  319  These  three  [mcsetms,  met/links,  m, 


IMPERSONALITY. 


88 


IMPERTINENCE. 


' 


lists}  are  the  only  true  Impersonal  Verbs  in  the  English 
language  . .  because  no  Pronoun  accompanies  them.  1850 
Ibid.  iv.  xxvit.  342  In  the  old  language  impersonal  verbs,  or 
rather  the  impersonal  use  of  verbs,  was  commoner  than  at 
present. 

f  b.   By  extension,   applied   to   other   parts   of 
speech  which  have  no  inflexions.   Obs. 

c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  32  A  word  impersonal 
U  quhilk  in  al  formes  of  speach  keepes  one  face,  and  this  is 
adverb  or  conjunction.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Impersonal,  a  term 
used  in  Gramar,  and  signifieth  that  word  whether  pronoun 
or  verb  which  hath  but  one  termination  for  all  the  three 
persons,  or  at  least  which  wanteth  a  termination  for  one  of 
them.  [1880  Lm is  &  SHORT  Lat.  Diet.,  Iinpersdnativus 
fsc.  modus),  the  impersonal  mood,  i.e.  the  infinitive.] 

2.  Not  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  any  parti- 
cular person  or  persons ;  having  no  personal  refer- 
ence or  connexion  :  said  of  things. 

1630  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlem.  (1641)  22  This  unbounded 
fury  may  seeme  to  have  a  two-fold  relation  ;  either  as  it  is 
proper  and  personal!  or  popular  and  impersonal!.  1841 
-  Addr.,  Method  of  Mature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  231 
What  is  Genius  but  finer  love,  a  love  impersonal,  a  love 
if  the  ..  perfection  of  things?  1864  Sat.  AYr'.  XVIII. 

I 55/1  The  most  purely  impersonal  considerations  of  public 
uty.  1880  Daily  Tel.  9  July,  The  jewels  and  other  ap- 
pointments of  the  harem  are  quite  impersonal,  belonging  to 
the  establishment  and  not  to  any  of  their  successive  wearers. 

3.  Xot  possessing  or  endowed  with  personality  ; 
not  existing  or  manifested  as  a  person. 

1842  MANNING  Scrm.^  Myst.  Sin  (1848)  I.  4  It  is  most 
necessary  for  us  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  personality  of 
Satan  ;  for  we  are  often  wont  to  speak  of  sin,  as  we  do  of 
sicknesses  or  plagues,  as  if  it  were  an  impersonal  thing.  1863 
E.  V.  XEALE  Anal.  Th.  <y  Xat.  95  Heraclitus.  .seemed  to 
have  called  up  a  rival  impersonal  Deity,  who  must  swallow 
up  the  personal  gods  of  the  popular  faith.  1875  POSTE  Gains 
i.  (ed.  2)  64  Slaves  being  regarded  as  impersonal  men. 
B.  sb.  1.  Gram.  An  impersonal  verb. 

1612  BRINSLEY  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  40  How  are  Impersonals 
declined?  They  are.  .only  formed  in  the  third  Person  singular, 
through  all  Moods  and  Tenses.  1845  STODDART  in  Encycl, 
Miirop,  (1847)  I.  63/1  The  impersonals  are  of  two  kinds, 
active  and  neuter. 

2.  An  impersonal  thing  or  creature ;  an  imper- 
sonality, rare. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  n  All  those 
blessings,  .on  him  who  found  out  abstraction,  personifica- 
tion, and  impersonals.  In  certain  cases  they  are  the  first  of 
all  soporifics. 

Impersonality  (imp^sanse-liti).  [f.  IMPER- 
SONAL +  -ITV.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
impersonal ;  absence  of  personality. 

1769  StR\V.  DRAPER  in  Junius  Lett.  iv.  24  Junius . .  is  pleased 
to  tell  me,  that  headdresses  himself  to  impersonally  :  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  impersonality  that  I  complain 
of.  1871  Daily  News  26  Sept.,  The  strangest  thing  to  note 
is  the  impersonality  of  the  events— the  uncontrollable  char- 
acter of  the  movement;  the  annihilation  of  individual  in- 
fluence in  the  general  rush.  1882  J-'rastr^s  Mag.  XXVI.  65 
The  stability,  .of  artistic  form  as  contrasted  with  the  fluc- 
tuating, changing  impersonality  of  scientific  fact.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept.  2/2  Editorial  impersonality  must 
give  place  to  distinct  and  familiar  personality. 
b.  An  impersonal  being  or  creation. 

1876  HUMPHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  xvii.  210  Idealised  im- 
personalities of  the  deities  of  the  Greek  mythology.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  12  Feb.,  The  monopoly  of  governing  power  in 
an  impersonality  called  '  the  State '.  1897  W.  P.  KER  Epic 
fy  Rom.  288  Kingdoms,  Church  and  Empire.  Of  those  great 
impersonalities  there  was  little  known  in  Iceland. 

Impersonalize   (impS'Jsra&laiz),  v.     [f.  as 

prec. +-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  impersonal.  Hence 
Impe:rs<maliza-ti<m,  the  action  of  rendering  im- 
personal ;  an  impersonalized  condition  or  form. 

1880  A.  B.  GROSART  Willobie  p.  vi,  When  you  try  to  get 
near  either  or  both,  you  have  the  same  mysterious  and  baf- 
fling tmpersonalization  of  them. 

Impersonally  (imp§us3nali\  adv.  [f.  IM- 
PERSONAL +  -LY  -.  J  In  an  impersonal  manner. 

1.  Gram.  As  an  impersonal  verb. 

1580  BARF.T  Ah.  To  Rdr.  A  vij  b,  Adiect.  noteth  a  word 
Adiectiuelie  taken  : . .  hnper.  Impersonate  taken.  1730-6 
BAILEY  tfolioi  s.v.,  The  Verb  Rain  is  used  impersonally. 
1870  R.  C.  JB&B  SqffocttJ  Electra  (ed.  2j  152/2  Aegisthus 
used  irafjfOTi  impersonally  =  licet  net 

2.  Without  personal  reference,  connexion,  or  feel- 
ing ;  without  reference  to  any  particular  person. 

1881  H.  JAMES  Por!r.  Lady  xxxiii,  He  wished  to  describe 
him  impersonally,  scientifically.     1883  H.  SPENCER  Prim: 
Social.  $   533  The  . .  laws   which   originate   from   personal 
authority,  have  inequality  as  their  common  essential  prin- 
ciple; while  the  laws  which  originate  impersonally,  in  the 
consensus  of  individual   interests,   have   equality  as   their 
essential  principle. 

Impersonate  (impSusantfit),  v.  [f.  L.type  *im- 
personart,  f.  im-  (lil-J)  +  persona  person:  cf.  in- 
corpoiare  to  INCORPORATE.] 

fl.  trans.  To  invest  with  an  actual  personality; 
to  embody.  Oh$. 

_  1633  E\RL  MASCH.  AlMondo{\b-$h  181  This  soule  of  mine 
impersonated  anew,  and  so  inanimating  my  body  againe. 

2.  To  invest  with  a  supposed  personality;  to  re- 
present in  a  personal  or  bodily  form;  to  personify. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  jii.  51  The  rich  man  being  in  hell  tor- 
ments (in  wfaOM  wordes  I  doubt  not  but  our  Sauiour  doth 
impersonate  and  represent  the  conceits  of  many  men  lining 
in  this  world).  1755  WARBUKTON  View  liolingbroke's  / 

in.  Wks  1811  XU.  203  Thai  the  Jew»  and  Christians,  a 

as  the  Heathens,  impersonated  Chance  under  the  name  of 
Fortune.  1883  Content},  Rev,  Dec.  871  The  conscience  of 
the  community  is  impersonated  in  its  Government. 


b.  To  manifest  or  embody  in  one's  own  person  ; 
to  typify. 

1855  MII.MAN  Lat.  Chr.  m.  vi.  (1864)  II.  81  His  age 
acknowledged  Benedict  as  the  perfect  type  of  the  highest 
religion,  and  Benedict  impersonated  his  age.  1863  KINGLAKE 
Crimea  II  i  [St.  Arnand]  impersonated  with  singular  exact- 
ness the  idea  which  our  forefathers  had  in  their  minds  when 
they  spoke  of  what  they  called  '  a  Frenchman  '.  1874  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  I.  ii.  27  His  position  was  dignified  and  impor- 
tant, as  impersonating  the  unity  of  the  race. 

3.  To  assume  the  person  or  character  of;  to  play 
the  part  of;  to  net  (a  character) ;  to  personate. 

1715  M,  DAVIKS  At/itn.  Brit.  I.  185  The  Master  and  Dis- 
ciple of  the  Dialogues  often  think  fit  . .  to  impersonate  other 
more  surprizing  Actors.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  S/uiks. 
Char.  x.  257  None  but  persons  of  imagination  and  quick 
feeling  should  presume  to  impersonate  any  of  his  characters. 

Hence  Impe-rsonated///.  a.  =  next. 

01790  T.  WARTON  (Mason),  The  impersonated  vices  ami 
virtues.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  .xiii.  153  Of  the 
impersonated  Unseen  no  poet  has  made  such  effective  em- 
ployment. 

Impersonate  (impSusanA).  ///.  a.  [Short 
for  impersonated^  on  analogy  of  other  ppl.  adjs. 
in  -attj  -ated :  see  -ATE  2.]  Embodied  in  a  person  ; 
invested  with  personality ;  impersonated. 

1820  KEATS  Isabella  1,  If  Love  impersonate  was  ever 
dead.  1834  LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae  (1844)  51  Heroic  Dignity,  impersonate  In 
awful  phantoms-  «  1867  J.  HAMILTON  Moses  iv.  (1870)  68 
We  expect  to  find.. the  Sacred  Scribe  his  own  volume  im- 
personate and  alive. 

Impersonation  (impaisaiu-'-Jan).  fn.  of  action 
from  IMPERSONATE  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  impersonating  or  fact  of  being 
impersonated ;  representation  in  personal  or  bodily 
form  ;  personification. 

1800  Collins'  Poems  128  note  (Jod.),  We  include  the  Imper- 
sonation of  Passions,  Affections,  Virtues  and  Vices,  1851 
RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  (1874.)  I.  App.  387  In  figurative  repre- 
sentation there  is  always  impersonation. 

b.  concr.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  person  or  thing 
impersonating  or  representing  a  principle,  idea,  etc. 

1831  CARLVLE  Sart.Res.m.  vi,  Man  .  .the  visible  Manifes- 
tation and  Impersonation  of  the  Divinity.  1840  DICKENS 
Barn.  Rudge  iv,  The  very  impersonation  of  good-humour 
and  blooming  beauty.  1850  MERIVALK  Rom.  Emp.  (1865) 
II.  xvi.  236  He  proclaimed  himself, .  the  supreme  impersona- 
tion of  the  laws. 

2.  The  dramatic  representation  of  a  character. 

1825  Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  i.  332/2  Her  [Mrs.  Siddons']  sub- 
lime impersonation  of  that  heroic  woman,  -fib*  Athenaeum 
No.  2811.  348/1  For  Herr  Reichmann's  impersonation  of  the 
leading  rdle  no  words  of  praise  could  be  too  high. 

Impersonative  (imp5*J»n«*tiy),  a.  [f.  IM- 
PERSONATE v.  :  see  -ATIVE.]  Having  the  faculty 
of  impersonating  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  relating 
to  histrionic  impersonation. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  9  Sept.  4/2  When  she  has  thoroughly 
assimilated  her  lessons  . .  then  her  impersonative  talent  will 
have  unhindered  way.  1890  Ibid.  2  June  3/2  He  cannot 
make  the  novelist's  characters  live  again.  His  talent  is 
allusive,  not  impersonative. 

Impersonator    (imp5*isttuitai).      [agent-n. 

in  L.  form  f.  IMPERSONATE  v.~\  One  who  imper- 
sonates or  plays  a  part ;  an  actor  of  a  dramatic 
character. 

1853  J-  D.  H.  DALE  tr.  Baldeschts  Cerem.  Rom.  Rite  180 
He  who  represents  Christ  will  have  the  impersonator  of  the 
Evangelist  on  his  right,  and  that  of  the  crowd  on  his  left. 
i$fy  Reader  18  June,  With  one  exception,  all  the  characters 
are  sustained  by  their  former  impersonators. 

Impersonatress  (impausan^trt's).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ESS.]  A  female  impersonator. 

1881  NORRIS  Matrimony  III.  i.  n  The  im personal ress  of 
Madame  de  Sancerre  played  her  part  here  to  Mich  purpose. 

Impersona'trix.  [fem.  in  L.  form  of  imper- 
sonator \  see  -TKIX.]  =  prec. 

t  1847  DK  QUINCEY  Protestantism  Wk*.  VIII.  137  note, 
The.  .old  vulgar  witch  of  England  and  Scotland  was  but  an 
impersonatrix  of  the  very  same  superstition. 

Impersonee,  variant  of  IMPAKSONEE. 

IM-  !  +  PERSONIFICATION,  after  impersonation.] 
Personification ;  impersonation, 

f  1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Talc  of  Times  III.  38  A  striking 
im personification  of  suffering  meekness.  1849  Taifs  Mag. 
XVI.  319/1  A  myth  ..  is  the  ideal  impersonification  of 
a  mighty  impulse  bestowed  on  the  human  mind.  1865 
EUMEUHB  LUTT  Harem  Life  Egypt  I.  p.  ix,  The  far-famed 
Odalisques  of  the  nineteenth  century,  those  mysterious 
impersonifications  of  Eastern  loveliness. 

Impersonify  (impajsp-nifci),  v.  [f.  IM-  i  + 
PERSONIFY,  after  impersonate.']  trans.  To  repre- 
sent in  personal  form ;  to  personify.  Hence  Im- 
perao'nifled,  Imperso'nifying///.  adjs. 

1804^  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  186  An  impersomfLd 
individual.  1864  Daily  Tel.  15  Aug.,  It  was  not  the  lot  nf 
Robson,  as  it  wns  of  Rachel  and  of  Kean,  to  impersonify 
the  loftier  emotions.  1883  GOSSE  ijf/i  Cent.  Stud,  t'^ 
Webster,,  was  only  saved  by  his  strong  impersonifying 
habit  of  mind  from  falling  into  the  men-  historic  dull)  •• 
such  plays  as  I'o-kin  It  'arhcck  or  Sejannt. 

ImperSOnize  ..  impsusanaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  I.u-  1 
+  PEHSOMZE,  after  impersonate.]  trans.  To  per- 
sonify, impersonate.  Also  absol. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  188  She  impersonizes 
too  lavishly,  ibid.  203  The  impersonizrd  elements  received 
her.  i8ao  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  131  The  various  modifica- 


tions and  contentions  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life,  typified 
and  impersonized  by  fairies,  demons,  itc. 

Hence  Impersoniza  tion,  the  action  of  personify- 
ing ;  impersonation. 

1796  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  192  Those  lines  in 
the  centre,  which  present  ..  an  impersonation  of  winter. 
1797  Ibid.  306  Dr.  Darwin's  impersonization  of  that  death- 
breathing  gale,  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

t  Impe-rspicable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  in-. 
[ad.  late  L.  imperspicabil-is  insciutable,  incompre- 
hensible, f.  im-  (!M-  -)  +  perspicabilis  that  may  be 
clearly  seen,  PEHSPICABLE.]  That  cannot  be  seen 
or  discerned  ;  invisible. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  133  It  was  so  thick 
powdered  with  Oriental  Pearl  and  glittering  Gems,  as  made 
the  ground  of  it  inperspicable. 

Imperspicuity.  [f.  IM--+  PERSPICUITY.] 
The  reverse  of  perspicuity  or  clearness;  obscurity. 

1659  O.  WALKER  Instruct.  Oratory  98  [He]  must  in  some 
things  ha/ard  the  imperspicuity  of  his  stile. 

ImpersprcurjUS,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  imperspi- 
ctt-its  not  clear,  obscure  + -ous ;  cf.  PKKSPICTOUS.] 
Not  perspicuous  or  clear ;  obscure. 

1721  BAILEY,  Imperspicnous,  not  clear,  or  evident. 

Imperspirable  (impattpairiiVl)l  a.    Now 

rare.  [f.  IM-  -  +  PEUSPIHABLE.]  Incapable  of  per- 
spiration. 

1684  tr.  Boucfs  Jferc.  Compit.  xvm.  663  The  humors  are 
condensed,  the  skin  made  imperspirable.  1744  tr.  Boer- 
hatii'e^-s  Just.  III.  299  A  Cicatrix  or  imperspirable  Cru'-t  is 
formed,  instead  of  the  Cuticle.  1844-570.  Limn  I'n'n. 
Deposits  (t<\.  g\  311  Pulse  quick  and  sharp;  .skin  dry  ami 
imperspirable. 

Hence  Imperspirabrlity. 

1744  MITCHELL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  144  The  Thick, 
ness  and  Density  of  the  Skins  of  black  and  tawny  People,  or 
Impeispirability  of  their  Bodies. 

Impersuadable   (impaMw^-dSb'l),    a.      [f. 

IM-  $  +  PERSUADABLE.]  Not  persuadable  ;  that 
cannot  be  persuaded.  Hence  Xmpersua'dable- 
ness. 

ft  1704  T.  BROWN  Two  Oxford  Scholars  Wks.  1730  I.  3 
You  break  my  heart  ..  by  your  impersuadableness.  1891 
J.  M.  McNuLTY  in  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Nov.  2/3  There  is  a 
personal  hinderer  in  the  spiritual  life  of  men.  He  is  mighty, 
malignant,  spiritual,  invisible,  unpersuadable. 

t  Impersua*sible,  «.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  im- 
persjiasil'il-iSj  f.  rw- (lH-a)  +  persndsiH/is,  PER- 
Ri'ASiULE.]  =prec. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  243  In  this  point  he  shall 

finde  me  impersuasible,  and  not  to  be  exhorted.    1627  DONNK 

Serin.  Ixvi.  667  The  imperswasible  Recusant  does  so.     1667 

Decay  Chr.  Piety  ii.  f  17  If  it  be  his  fortune  to  have  ;i>, 

I    imperswasible  an  auditory. 

Hence  f  ImpersuasibiTity,  f  Impersua'sible- 
ness ;  f  Impersua  sibly  adv. 

1549  HOOPER  Ten  Commandm.  Pref.,  Wks,  (Parker  Soc.) 
261  An  impersuasibility,  diffidence,  incredulity,  contumacy, 
or  inobedience.  1654  WARKEN  Unbelieiwrs  100  It  signifies 
imperswasibility.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cxix.  70  Obstin- 
ately and  imperswasibly  bent  upon  their  course.  1675  J, 
SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  App.  in.  14  The  . .  imperswasibleness  of 
the  Sceptick. 

Impert,  obs.  form  of  IMPART. 

f  Impe-rtinacy.  Obs.  [f.  next:  see  -ACT.] 
Erroneous  form  for  IMPERTINKNCY. 

1584  LODGE  Alarum  Addr.  Inns  Court  Aijb,  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  impertinacie  of  the  injurye,  but  as  equitye 
might  countenance  mee.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  iv.  the 
Spirit  (1867)  374  We  have  . .  detected  the  insufficiency  and 
impertinacy  of  such  other  grounds  and  reasons  for  their 
practice. 

f  Impe-rtinat,  a.  Obs.  Erroneous  form  for  IM- 
PERTINENT a. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  924  So  pomposs,  impertinat  [z'.r. 
impei  tinax]  and  reprovable. 

Impertinence  (impDMtinens),  sb.  [a.  F.  im- 
pertinence, {.impertinent  IMPERTINENT  :  SLC  -EXCE.] 
The  fact  or  quality  of  being  impertinent ;  that 
which  is  impertinent. 

1.  The  fact  or  character  of  not  pertaining  to  the 
matter  in  hand;  want  of  pertinence ;  irrelevance. 

1626  MASSINGF.R  Rom.  Actor  in.  ii,  To  cut  off  All  tedious 
impertinence  [I]  have  contracted  The  tragedy  into  one  con- 
tinued scene.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  352  Of 
like  impertinence  is  that  Example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  28.  22  , 
who  of  his  free  choice  ..  vow'd  the  Tenth  of  all  that  God 
should  give  him.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist,  Devil  \.  vii.  (1840)  78 
The  impertinence  of  this  account  would  hardly  have  ^ivt-n 
it  a  place  here.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Inipcr;incnce, 
introducing  into  a  pleading  or  an  interrogatory  toa  witness 
in  Chancery,  long  recitals,  or  unnecessary  digressions. 

b.  (with//.)  An  irrelevant  fact  ur  matter;  an 
irrelevance. 

i6ia  [see  IMPKRTINENCYX  b].  1675  BAXTER  Cath,  Thtol. 
n.  i.  i  Let  us  spend  no  time  on  such  Impertinences,  but 
speak  that  to  the  Matter.  1705  DR  FCM-;  Mrs.  /Va/Wks. 
1840  V.  342  Ry  her  going  off  from  her  discourse  abruptly  to 
some  impertinence.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Kks.  S<.:r.  n. 
131  To  get  a  pack  of  impertinences  on  its  shoulders. 

2.  The  fact  or  character  of  being  unsuitable,  out 
of  place,  improper,  or  irrational  ;  action  or  conduct 
of  this  character;  inappropriatenesi,  incongruity; 
triviality,  trifling,  folly,  absurdity. 

1629  MJUKINGER  Av/*r/ iv,  Ui,  Still  tormented  With  thy 
impertinence!  1664-9380'  m  la-SVrw.  (1697)  II.  122_A  Peti- 
tion, fraught  with  Nonsense  and  Incoherence,  Confusion  and 
Impertinence.  i4}4MARVlLt  Mr.Smirke  28  Tohavedone 


IMPERTINENCE. 

otherwise  would  have  been  the  greatest  Impert[in]ence  and 
Folly.  1706  PBiLun,  Sv^frftwffef,.. Extravagance,  Silli- 
ness, Foolery,  Nonsense.  1727  Sun-r  To  <i 
Litt/Vt  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and  paying 
visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being  now  over.  1769 
Junin<;  Let!,  xxxv.  r  i  Unacquainted  with  the  vain 
impertinence  of  forms.  1823  LAM»  Hiia.  Ser.  11.  Pref.,  Tin: 
impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he  resented 
the  impertinence  of  manhood. 

b.  i^with//.)  Something  unsuitable,  out  of  place, 
trivial,  or  irrational;  an  incongruity;  a  trifle,  ab- 
surdity, piece  of  folly. 

1603  HOLLAND  riutarcfts  Mor.  54  Forced  and  foolish 
figures  ..and  such  like  impertinences  or  defects.  1645 
EVELYN  Mem.  27  Feb.,  We  were  taken  up  next  morning  in 
seeing  the  impertinences  of  the  Carnival,  when  all  the  world 
are  as  mad  at  Rome  as  at  other  places.  1734  MHS.  DM  ANY 
in  Life  $  Corr.  475,  I  was  not  able  to  find  one  moment 
to  write  ..  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  ni^ht,  I 
met  with  impertinences.  1869  GnuLni-RN  Purs.  Holiness 
xvii.  158  Any  secular  pursuit  becomes  an  impertinence  as 
regards  the  great  end  of  our  being. 

3.  Interference  with  what  lies  beyond  one's  pro- 
vince ;  unmannerly  and  offensive  intrusion  or  taking 
of  liberty ;  presumptuous  or  forward  rudeness  of 
behaviour  or  speech,  esp,  to  a  superior  ;  insolence. 
(The  chief  current  sense  in  colloq.  use.) 

1712  STEELE  Sped.   No.  410  F  i   Subjected  to  all  the 
Impertinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that  publick  Place. 
1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Imprav.  Mind  (1774)   II.  80   Masters 
and  mistresses  sometimes  provoke  impertinence  from  their    - 
servants.     1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXVI.  3  Impertinence  is     I 
manifested  by  wilfully  leaping  over  the  boundaries  of  good 
manners.     1883  C.  J.  WILLS   Mod.   Persia    217   Being  no 
archaeologist,  it  would  be  impertinence  were  I  to  attempt  a 
description. 

b.  (with//.)   An  instance  of  this;  an  imperti- 
nent act ;  a  piece  of  impertinence  or  rudeness. 

i8za  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  n.  vi.  (1869)  132  We  resent 
wholesome  counsel  as  an  impertinence.  1877  SPARROW 
Serin,  xxi.  274  Social  impertinences,  involving  more  or  less 
of  disrespect. 

c.  An  impertinent  person. 

1754  J.  _SHEBBEARE  Matrimony  (1766)  I.  112  That  little 
self-sufficient  Impertinence,  her  Father.  1825  JAMIESON, 
Impertinence •  .2.  An  insolent  person.  Aberd. 

Impe'rtmence,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  lrc.it  with  impertinence. 

1756  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  H.  Mann  ('1834)  III.  155,  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  are  impertinenced  by  Richcourt. 

Impertinency  (impautinensi^.  Now  rare. 
[f.,as  IMPERTINENCE,  with  -ENCY,  q.  v.  Cotgr. 
1611  has  *  Impertinence^  irrrpertinencie,  vnfitness, 
vnpropernesse '.]  The  quality  of  being  imperti- 
nent. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  irrelevant ;  irrelevancy ; 
=«  IMPERTINENCE  i. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  178  O  matter,  and  impertinency 
mixt,  Reason  in  Madnesse.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  vi. 
(1660)  35  Which  I  doe  passe  over,  .for  impertinency  thereof 
to  this  place.  1699  BENTLEY  Phal.  xv.  486  'Twould  be  end- 
less, .to  shew  all  the  silliness  and  impertinency  in  the  Matter 
of  the  Epistles.  1884  Law  Times  LXXVTII.  115/2  Motion 
that . .  several  parts . .  of  the  bill  of  costs . .  might  be  expunged 
for  scandal  and  impertinency. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  =  IMPERTINENCE  i  b. 

1607-11  BACON  £ss.t  Marriage  (Arb.)  266/1  Some,  .whose 
thoughtes  doe  end  with  themselves,  and  doc  accompt  future 
tymes  impertinencyes  {edd.  1612,  1625  impertinences].  1704 
ADDISON  Italy  (1733)  67  All  Answers  . .  are  looked  upon  as 
Impertinencies  or  Interruptions. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inappropriate  or  absurd  ; 
=  IMPERTINENCE  2. 

4x1629  SIR  R.  DUDLEY  (title)  A  Proposition,  .to  bridle  the 
Impertinency  of  Parliaments.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  30 
The  Impertinency  of  worldly  business  is  not  yet  become  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  the  mind  to  bear.  1727-41  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Astrology,  You  boast  much  of  the  event  of  a  few 
predictions,  which,  considering  the  multitude  of  those  your 
art  has  produced,  plainly  confess  its  impertinency. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;   =  IMPERTINENCE  2  b. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng,  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  212  A  very 
foolish  impertinency  of  speech,  and  not  a  figure,  a  1656 
HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  201  Laborious  Vanities,  and 
learned  Impertinencies.  1710  PALMER  Proverbs  301  To 
neglect  infancy,  and  leave  children  too  long  under  the 
Impertinencies  of  the  baby  and  hobby-horse.  1742  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  IV.  320  %Vhat  Nursery  Impertinencies  are 
these,  to  trouble  a  Man  with  !  1793  COWPER  Let.  5  Oct.,  My 
good  intentions  towards  you  . .  are  continually  frustrated. . 
by  mere  Impertinencies,  such  as  calls  of  civility. 

3.  Insolence;    =  IMPERTINENCE  3. 

1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius,  Goth.  Wars  in.  106  We  are 
amazed  at  the  impertinency  of  these  Gepaedes  ;  who.  .come 
here  to  offer  the  foulest  scorne  that  can  be.  a  1714  SHARP 
Sernt.  IV.  xviii.  iR.),  Wit  and  profaneness  are  infinitely 
different  things,  as  likewise  is  wit  and  impertinency. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;   =  IMPERTINENCE  3  b. 

1618  DIGBY  I'oy.  Medit.  tCamden)  58  For  some  imperti- 
nencies  and  arrogancies  did  putt  my  chiefe  masters  mate 
out  of  his  place.  1710  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett,  to 
Bit  met  20  July  (1887)  II.  4  You  have  already  forgiven  me 
greater  impertinenctes.  1842  DICKENS  Amcr.  Notes  (1850) 
136/1  There  they  are  not  the  custom,  and.. would  be  im- 
pertinencies. 

Impertinent  (impautinent),  a.  (sb.}  Also  4 
imperteuent,  5  inpertynent,  6  impertynent, 


impartinent,  -ynente.     [a.  F.  impertinent^^. 
c.  in  Halz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  L.  impertincns,  -cnt-em 


not  belonging,  in  med.L.  'ineptus,  insulstis '  (Du 
".  im 
V. 


Cange),  f.  im-  (!M-  2)  +pertin*ns  FEETINENT.] 
VOL.  - 
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fl.  Not  appertaining  or  belonging  (to) ;  uncon- 
nected,  unrelated ;  inconsonant.  ?< 

c  1380  WYCLIF  AVrw.  S,l.  Wks.  II  en  in  (-is 

en  impertinent  to  erfreli  lordis,  for  neijx.-i 
servaotis  to  hem,  ne  1  cs  1  i  .,.,.     i^ 

- 

other  imp  1666 

A1'1/.  His!.  .I/.1-, 

and  business  (impertinent  to  anything  relating  to  the  said 
Lord  Archbishop).     1809-10  * 

uSThe  more  distant,  disjointed  and   impertinent  to  each 
other  and  to  any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear. 

2.  Not   pertaining   to  the   subject   or   matter  in 
hand;  not  pertinent ;  not  to  the  point ;  irrelevant. 
Now  rare  exc.  in  Law. 

c  1386  CiiArcEit  Clerk's  Frol.  54  Trewely  as  to  my  lugge- 
ment  Me  thynketh  it  a  thyng  impertinent  Saue  that  he  wole 
conuoyen  his  matet-re.  1530  PAI.SGR.  7  A*  for  ?i>  is  no  letter 
used  in  the  frenche  long. .  therfore  as  impertinent  I  passe  it 
over,  a  1571  JEWEL  Scrm.  bef.  Queen  11583)  A  iij  h.  Let  no 
man  thinke  these  things  are  impertinent  ur  from  the  purpose. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  138  Tie  bring  thee  to  the  present 
busincBse  Which  now's  vpon's  :  without  the  which,  this 
Story  Were  most  impertinent.  164*  JER.  TAYLOR  F.pisc. 
11647)  84  The  allegation  of  S.  Timothy's  being  an  Evangelist, 
is  absolutely  impertinent,  though  it  had  been  true.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  III.  xxvii.  443  The  master  is  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  of  the  bill  :  and,  if  he  reports  it 
scandalous  or  impertinent,  such  matter  must  be  struck  out. 
1812  MAK.  EOCEWORTH  Vivian  x.  (1832)  196  He  did  not., 
digress  to  fifty  impertinent  episodes,  before  he  came  to  the 
point.  1872  WHARTON  Law  Lex.  led.  5)  467/1  The  Court 
may . .  direct  the  costs  occasioned  by  any  impertinent  matter 
in  any  proceeding,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  introducing  it. 

3.  Not    suitable    to    the    circumstances ;    incon- 
gruous, inappropriate,  out  of  place ;  not  consonant 
with  reason ;  absurd,  idle,  trivial,  silly. 

1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  i.  xxxiii.  (1639)  53  Many 
ignorant  practitioners  ..  have  endeavoured  to  cure  this 
infirmity  with  many  impertinent  medicines.  1631  WEEVER 
Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  16 These  superfluous  and  impertinent  costs 
of  funerall  expenses.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius"  Voy. 
Amliass.  So  The  opinion  the  Muscovites  have  of  themselves 
and  their  abilities,  is  sottish,  gross,  and  impertinent.  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  13  In  comparison  of  this,  all 
other  Knowledge  is  vain,  light  and  impertinent.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Impertinent^,  .absurd,  silly,  idle.  1706  ESTCOURT 
Fair  Examp.  iv.  i.  ^2  For  my  part,  I  think  a  Woman's 
Heart  is  the  most  impertinent  part  of  the  whole  Body. 
1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  iv.  §  21.  in  There  never  was  a 
more  flagrant  nor  impertinent  folly  than  the  smallest  portion 
of  ornament  in  anything  concerned  with  railroads. 

fb.  Unsuitable,  unfitted  for.  Obs. 

1594  CAREW  H  Marie's  Exam.  IVits  (1616)  177  A  power 
impertinent  for  curing.  Ibid.  183  To  make  clockes,  pictures, 
poppets,  and  other  ribaldries,  .impertinent  for  man>  .s^ruice. 

fc.  Of  persons:  Absurd,  silly.    Obs. 

1639  T.  BRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Relat.  205  As  sooneasa 
man  brags,  he  is  taken  to  be  impertinent.  1681  CHETHAM 
Anglers  l'ade-nt.  xxu.  §  i  (1689)  143,  I  suspect  myself  to 
be  Impertinent  in  saying  thus  much  of  the  Conger,  and 
Lampery.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  148  P  7  The  Lttdlei 
whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  Man  the  most  Impertinent 
Creature  living. 

4.  Const,  to  (unto) :  in  senses  2  and  3. 

153*  MORE  Confut.  Barnes  vin.  Wks.  740/1  Beyng  as  it 
is  impertinent  to  the  principal!  purpose.  1564  Brief  Exam. 
C  iij,  I  thynke  it  not  impartinent  vnto  this  matter.  1656 
HOBBES  Li&.t  Access.  <$•  Chance  (1841)  5  All  the  places  of 
Scripture  that  he  allegeth  ..are  impertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion. 1733  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  II.  304  It  is  no  impertinent 
story  to  our  present  purpose.  1849  W.  FITZGERALD  tr. 
M'hitakt'rs  Dispitt.  185  All  the  common  disquisitions  upon 
this  place  ..  however  true  in  themselves,  are  foreign  to  the 
subject  and  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

5.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc. :  Meddling  with 
what   is   beyond  one's   province ;    intrusive,   pre- 
sumptuous;   behaving  without   proper  respect  or 
deference  to  superiors  or  strangers;    insolent  or 
saucy  in  speech  or  behaviour.     (The  chief  current 
sense  in  colloq.  use.) 

[1618  SIR  D.  CARLETON  Let.  4  Dec.  in  Crt.  $  Times  Jas.  I 
(1848)  II.  in  They  [the  Armenians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort] 
are  decried  from  their  impertinent  boldness  and  impudence 
by  all  men.]  1681  NEVILE  Plato  Kediv.  32,  I  have  been 
impertinent  in  interrupting  you.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MON- 
TAGU Let.  to  Mrs.  This t let humite  30  Aug.,  It  is  publicly 
whispered,  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  h;ivo 
hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  everybody.  1725  DE  FOE 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  91  A  very  useful,  skilful  fellow, 
but  withal  so  impertinent  and  inquisitive  that  we  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  him.  1798  NRLSON  Let.  to  French  Com- 
mander at  Malta  Oct.,  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  not 
attribute  it  either  to  insolence  or  impertinent  curiosity. 
1847  JAMES  Convict  iii.  He  thought  the  stranger's  tone 
rather  impertinent.  1888  Miss  BHADDON  Fatal  Three  i. 
iv,  Fay  has  been  most  impertinent  to  me. 
b.  transf.  of  things. 

1848  DICKENS  Dontbey  iv,  Fenced  up  behind  the  most 
impertinent  cushions.  1860  SALA  Lady  Chester/,  v.  83  The 
Lowther  Arcade  is  vulgar  and  impertinent.  1861  THACKERAV 
Four  Georges  iv.  (18621  221  Her  fair  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  and 
her  impertinent  shoulders. 

B.  sb.  fl.  An  impertinent  or  irrelevant  matter. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  i.  Ep.  Ded.  Aiijb,  To  apparell 
any  more  [of  my  thoughts]  in  these  Paper  vestments,  I 
should  multiply  impertinents. 

2.  An  impertinent  person:  see  the  adj.;  now 
esp.  a  meddlesome,  presumptuous,  or  insolent  per- 
son ;  one  who  does  or  says  that  which  he  has  no 
business  to  do  or  say,  and  which  is  considered  a 
piece  of  presumption  or  insolence. 

1635  A.  STAFFOHD  Fern.  Glory  11869)  5  This  curious 
Impertinent.  1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  M. 


IMPERTURBABLY. 
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1846   \V.    ]'. 

t  In.pe  rtiuenti.ess,  i<> 
1670  I'L\N  Irutk  Rescued fr.ltnf 

-    ' 

Impertinently   im]  rjtinentli),  adv.   [f.  Jsc- 

PKKTINK.NT  +  -LY  -.]      In  an  iiii]  :mei. 

1.   N\  ithuu!  reference  or  relation  to  the  subject  in 
hand  ;  not  to  the  point ;  away  from  \  • 
purpose  ;  irrelevantly.     Now  rare. 

CX449  PECOCK   AV/r.  w.    iv.   442    Forto  so  inpertynentli 
speke.     1563  fffftmtie*  n.  O -rt.ptmes  Script,  n.  (1850)  380 
Vet    k  there   nothing   so    impertinently  uttered   in  all  the 
>k  of  the  Bible,  but  may  serve  to  spiritual  purpose. 
1626  JACKSON  Creed  \in.  iv.  §  7  A  maxiiiir 
tinently  applied  to  the  point  now  in  question.  1736  (.'  i 
Hist.    Pcrsec.   452    How  impertinently  are  both   i 
stances alled^ed  !     1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  in.  \.\  7. 
374  A  profusion  of  learning  is  scattered  all  around,  but  not 
pedantically  or  impertinently. 

t2.  Inappropriately, unseasonably, incongruously; 
in  a  way  contrary  lo  reason,  good  sense,  or  pro- 
priety ;  improperly,  unbecomingly.  Obs. 

1640  HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.   83  The'blessedst  of  mortall 
Wights  ..  began  to  be  so  impertinently  importund,  that  a 
great  part  of  Divine   Liturgy  was  addressd  soleK 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  n.  viii.  11848)  124  If. .a  Man  speak 
either  Unseasonably,  erroneously,  or  Imperil 
though  he  say  little,  talk  too  much.     1748  SMOLI.KTT  Rod. 
Rand.  Ixv.  (1804)  475,  I  cannot  help  being  impertinently 
circumstantial,    a  1707  H.  WALPOLK  Mem.  Gco.  II  (1847) 
I.  i.  19  The  bmtumfn hncn  was  applied  to  those  who  urged 
him  wuh  the  orders  of  the  House  impertinently, 
t  b.  To  no  purpose ;  with  no  effect.   Obs. 

1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  iv.  iv,  I  do  thinke  how 
impertinently  I  labour.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rejl.  (1848)  75 
Half  this  precious  time  we  impertinently  trifle,  or  squander 
away.  1816  COLERIDGE  LaySerm.  335  To  be  impertinently 
busy,  doing  that  which  conduceth  to  no  good  purpose. 
1823  LAMB  Elia^  Art.  Com.  Last  C.,  Like  Don  Quixjie, 
we  take  part  against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as  impertinently. 

3.  Intrusively,  presumptuously,  saucily ;  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  what  is  due  towards  superiors 
or  strangers  (see  IMPERTINENT  5). 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.Reb.  i.  §  no  He  was  impertinently 
sollicitous  to  know  what  her  Majesty  said  of  him  in  private. 
1711  STEELE  Sffct.  No.  79  ?  9  She  is  impertinently  Blunt  to 
all  her  Acquaintance.  1795  Phantoms  of  Cloister  I.  170 
He  very  impertinently  walked  up  to  her,  and  attempted  to 
take  her  by  the  hand.  i8ox  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T. 
(i8i6j  1.  vii.  46,  I  would  not  interfere  impertinently  for  the 
world.  Mod.  The  maid  answered  her  mistress  most  im- 
i  pertinently. 

t  Impertra'nsible,  a.  Obs.    [f.  IM-  -  +  med. 

I   L.  petiransibilis,  f.  pertransire,  f.  per  through  + 

inuisire  to  cross,  pass  over  or  through.]     That 

cannot  be  passed  through  or  crossed.  Hence  t  Im- 

pertrausibi'lity. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  227  What  is  infinite  is  incom- 
prehensible and  impcrtransible  ;  as  also  adverse  toal  order, 
for  in  infinites  there  is  no  first  or  last.  ///(/.  432  The  dis- 
tance between  (he  power  and  act  is,  as  to  efficience,  infinite 
and  impertransible  by  any  finite  power.  1677  HALE  Prtm. 
Orig.  Matt*  i.  iv.  no  The  Impertransibility  of  Eternity. 

Imperturbability  ,  impaatflibibi'Htl  .  [L 
next:  see  -ITV.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
imperturbable  or  incapable  of  being  agitated. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  vii,  An  imperturbability  which 
passed,  falsely  enough,  for  courage.  1873  H.  ROGERS 
Orir.  Bible  vi.  (1875)  231  This  more  than  judicial  impertur- 
bability. 1888  LOWELL  in  Daily  News  26  July  6 '3  This 
conduces  certainly  to  peace  of  mind  and  imperturbability  of 
judgment. 

Imperturbable  (impartfiubSbl), «.   [ad.  late 

L.  impcrturbabil-is  (^ Augustine,  0430  \  f.  im-  (!M-  ~ 
+  *perturbabilis  PERTTHBABI.E.     Cf.  F.  imperturb- 
able (1486   in  Godef.  Cornpt.}.]     Not  capable  of 
being  or  liable  to  be  mentally  perturbed,  agitated, 
or  excited;  nnexcitable;  serene,  calm. 

(-1450  lr.  De  Imitation?  in.  Iiii.    i  '  here  be 

sad  pes,  pes  imperturbable  and  sure?     1773 


the    name  of  imperturbable,  or  immoveable.      l8a; 
Monast.    xiv,   Solemn    and    imperturbable    gravity.       1860 
MOTLEY  Ncthcrl.  (1868   I-  viii  the  embarrass- 

ment . .  even  of  the  imperturbable  Burleigh. 

Hence  Impertn-rtoableness,  imperturbability. 

1860    PL-SEY  Min.    Pro}k.    479  How    ^reat  ..  « 

con^taiH  y   and   imperturbablent-^s.       1861     t 
of  mental  i 
maybe  call  1:1 1  impeiluibableness— is  itluencc. 

Imperturbably     in  U)i  ^'-     ['• 

prec.  -f-  -i-v -.]  In  an  imperturbable  manner; 
without  mental  perturbation,  agitation,  or  excite- 
ment ;  screiu  ly,  ralmly. 

1840  CARLVI  >•  ^  ?(*  Trusting  imp> 

in  the  appointment  anr  n      1866 

Mks  \VHIIM  v /,.  (,W,/M:<w,  ,  iperturb- 

ably  goodnatured  way.      1884  /-    A'*i- 

The  train  of  thought  is  imptrrturbably  pursued. 


IMPERTUHBATION. 

Imperturbation    imp5jtwb/''/3n).     [ad.  L. 

imperturb  . -lii'ii  cm   Jerome,  a  42O\  f.  im-  JM-  -) 

•t-  ptrlurbatio   PERTURBATION.]      Freedom    from 

men':  ion  or  agitation  ;  calmn*ss. 

1648  ^"    M  '    *•'  i  v.1-  f  • ;l;  P  '•'<•  Kss.  I.  xix.  §  2  In  our  copy- 

imperturbation,  we  must  profess 

U'e  have  not  received  the  Spirit  of  the 

!,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God.     1871  M.  LKGRAND 

.  Freshman  (1878)  16  Collectedness  of  faculties,  and 

iture. 

Imperturbed  (impaitSubd),  a.    [f.  IM-*  + 

perturbed,  pa.  pple.  of  PERTURB  v. :  cf.  L.  imptr- 
turbdtus.  in  same  sense.]  Not  perturbed  or  agi- 
tated ;  undisturbed,  unmoved,  unexcited. 

1721  KAILEV,  Imperiitrbed,  undisturbed,  serene,  clear, 
calm.  1816  SCOTT  Old  .Wort,  xxxviii,  The  imperturbed 
Cuddie  who  was  one  of  those  persons  who  do  not  easily 
take  alarm  at  any  thing.  1835  GRESWF.LL  Parables  II.  420 
Imperturbed  rest. 

Imperu  sably,  adv.  rare.  [f.  *imptrusable 
adj.  t.  IM-  -  -t-  I'Ki.u.-iAEi.E  +  -LY-.J  Unreadably. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  365  Proving,  that 
ve  v  smoothly  polished  and  laboriously  wrought  Antijacobin 
poetry  may  be  imperusably  duIL 

t  Imperve'rse,  v.  06s.  rare.    [f.  IM-I  t  PER- 

a.\     tram.  To  render  perverse. 

1603  FI.ORIO  Mentaigne  in.  ix.  (1632'  532  Favours  relent 
me,  feare  imperverseth  me  [F.  me  roidit\. 

Imperve'rtible,  a.  [f.  IM-  -  +  PERVERTIBLE.] 

:>le  of  be;!);.;  perverted. 

1850  Q.  Kev.  June  7  The  far-seeing  impervertible  adroit- 
ness of  the  venerated  chief. 

t  Imperve'Stigable,  a.  Oh.  rare.     [f.  IM-  - 

+  *pervcstigable  adj.,  f.  L.  pervestigare  to  search 
out  thoroughly :  see  -BLE.]  That  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly investigated  or  traced  out. 

1656  BLOI'NT  Ghssogr.,  Impervestigablt.  that  cannot  be 
sought  or  found  out.  1657-83  EVELYN  His!.  Rclip.  (1850) 
I.  123  His  being  . .  is  impervestigable  and  past  finding  out. 
1699  Phn.  Trains.  XXI.  272  How  impervestigable  is  the 
depth  of  Wisdom. 

Imperviable  limpSMviab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  imper- 
vi-us  IMPERVIOUS  :  perh.  by  confusion  with  imper- 
meable] Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or  passed 
through ;  impervious  ;  impermeable. 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  Strong  thick  paper,  imperviable  by 

the  curious  eyes  of  the  gossips.     1826  Citron,  in  A  fin.  Keg. 

It  renders  [it]  imperviable  to  water.     1867  H.  CONY- 

BEARE  in  Fortn.  Re?'.  Nov.  505  An  imperviable  coating  of 

gold  which  every  shower  would  restore. 

Hence  Imperviabi  lity,  Impe  rviableness,  im- 
perviousness. 

1818  Edin.  Rev.  XLVII.  235  For  imperviability  and  un- 
healthiness  of  climate,  we  may  instance  the  vast  forests,  .of 
Ceylon.  1847  CKAIG,  Inipc>~uiabUmss,  imperviousness. 

t  Impe'rvial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  imfervi-us 
(see  next" +-AL.]  =next,  i. 

1618  CHAPMAN  Hesiod  \\.  463  But  then  the  gusts  so  fall, 
That  oft  the  sea  becomes  impervial. 

Impervious  (imp5uvias),o.  [f.  L.  impervi-us, 

f.  im-  (In-  -'  +pcrvins  PERVIOUS.] 

1.  Through  which  there  is  no  way ;  not  affording 
passage  (to) ;  not  to  be  passed  through  or  pene- 
trated ;  impenetrable,  impermeable,  impassable. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  226  Any  skin  . .  which  should 

make  the  Neck  (of  the  womb]  impervious.     1663  COWLEY 

Verses  sev.  Occas.,  Odt  Hanvy  ii,  A  \vall  impervious  be- 

Divides  the  very  Parts  within.     1773-83  HOOLE  Orl. 


is  impervious,  by  reason  of  rocks.  1807  T.  THOMSON  Cliem. 
(ed.  3)  II.  490  Bricks  and  tiles  should  be  impervious  to 
water.  1813  W.  TAVLOR  Eng.  Synonyms  (1856)  282  The 
river  is  impervious  that  cannot  be  forded,  and  impa.ssahle 
which  cannot  be  crossed.  1838  BUCKLE  Ch'iliz.  (1869)  II. 
viii.  562  An  impervious  desert. 

2.  fig.  That  one  cannot  get  through  or  penetrate ; 
in  mod.  use  chiefly  of  a  person  or  his  mind,  Not 
affording  passage  or  entrance  to  (argument,  feeling, 
etc.)  ;  '  impenetrable  '. 

1650  R.  STAPYLTON  Strata's  Lmv  C.  Warrts  v.  137  What 
Councel-chatnber  can  be  impervious  or  inaccessible  to  royal 
1/ountie?  1794  SULLIVAN  l'i,-.u  .\at.  I.  30  To  render.. that 
evident  and  clear,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  im- 
pervious. 1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  554  To  reasons 
.such  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the 
minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious.  1857 
BUCKLE  Cnnliz.  I.  xiii.  745  He  had  to  deal  with  men 
impervious  to  argument. 

Impe-rviously,  *fo.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]    So 
as  to  be  impervious  ;  impenetrably. 
I794SUI.LIVAX  i;'nu  Nat.  II.  293  Materials  fc 


293  Ma 

t  imperviously  it 
l.i/t  (1883)   I. 


for  an  elucida- 
in  darkness. 
The  heavy 


1866  HowZLU   l-'entt.       ,      _, 

;    blinds  [shut]  imperviously. 

Imperviousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  impervious;  impenetrability. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.   II.    I  Hence  in    !  1860 

•t'S  Ltct.  Light  §  137  To  a  similar  cause  is  due 
the  whiteness  and  imperviousness  of  common  salt,  . 
transparent  bodies  generally  when  crushed  to  powder.    1896 
fif/77  A  modification  of  the  same 
tubstance  supplies  imperviousness  to  the  passage  of  air. 

t  I'mpery.  Obs.  Also  4  imperi,  6  -ye,  6-7 
•ie.  Cf.  F.MI 'HUT.  [var.  of  EMPERT,  a.  OF.  em- 
Peril  :ssimilated  to  the  original  I.,  im- 

/v  ;  um,  supreme  power,  IMPERIUM,  EMPIRE.] 


90 

1.  Imperial  or  supreme  rule  or  authority;  com- 
mand, dominion,  sovereignty. 

<?  1300  Cursor  M.  22269  Alsua  of  f>e  Imperi  [?'.  rr.  Impirc, 
empire]    of  r   me.      1535  Goodly  Primer,    Creed   in    Three 
Prime's  (iS-tS1  41  The  Devil  with  all  his  impery,  subtlety, 
and    m.ilice.     fl'id.,  Gen.   Confession   46   Honour,    \v 
impery,    and   rule   he   to   thee,  O    Father.      1547    H 

>:st  -V  Office  vi.  \\  ks.  -Parker  Soc.)  48  Him  that 
had  the  impcrie  and  dominion  of  death,  to  say,  the  devil. 
1604  TOOKER  Fabriquc  oj  t  'h.  i\A  As  for  the  Bishops  ..they 
have  superiority  but  no  Impery.  1657  REEVE  GotfsPUa  36 
Hath  God  this  impery  over  us? 

2.  An  empire. 

1538  LKLAND  /tin.  I.  p.  xxii,  So  shaul  yowr  Majestic  have 
thU  yowr  Worlde  and  Impery  of  Englande.  c  1552  PHILPOT 
Exam,  fy  li'rit.  (Parker  Soc.)  395  Ruled  as  these  earthly 
kingdoms  and  imperies  be. 

3.  A  command,  behest,  rare. 

1561  JASPER  HKYWOOD  tr.  Seneca's  Hercules  i,  At  ease  he 
dotli  myne  imperie  fulfyl. 

Impesh,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  IMPEACH. 

Impest  (impe'st),  v.  Also  7  em-,  [ad.  F. 
empe$te-r  (Montaigne,  i6th  c.),  f.  cm-  -  IM-  1  + 
pesU  PEST,  plague  :  with  substitution  of"  L.  ;'///-.] 
trans.  To  infect  with  a  plague  or  pestilence.  Hence 
Impesta  tion,  the  action  of  impesting. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Honour '$  Fare-well y>  A  Soule  devested 
Of  worldly  Pomp  iwhich  hath  the  World  impested'.  1655, 
a  1748  [see  EMPEST].  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  \\.  36  See  the 
black  Prison  Ship's  expanding  womb  Impested  thousand--, 
quick  and  dead,  entomb.  1844  B.  G.  BABINGTON  tr.  Heckers 
Epidemics  Mid.  Ages  233  The  same  attempt  at  impestntio;i 
had  been  already  often  made  in  earlier  times.  1884  Med. 


Times  IQ  July  99/2  Hospitalism  spared  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College  Hospital  during  Dr. 
pested  it  in  mine. 


ng  Dr.  Mouat's  incumbency  and  im- 


t  Impe-ster,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  em-,  [a.  OF. 
empestrer  (now  empetrer]  *  to  pester,  intricate,  in- 
tangle  '  (Cotgr.),  f.  late  L.  *impastoridre  (It.  im- 
pastojart),  f.  im-  (!M-  !)  +  late  \^.  pastoriumy  -a.  It. 
pastoia ,  pastora  a  shackle  or  hopple  for  a  horse,] 
tmtn.  To  hobble  (a  horse)  ;  to  entangle,  embar- 
rass, encumber.  Hence  f  Xmpe'sterment,  an  en- 
tanglement, embarrassment,  encumbrance. 

1601  [see  EMPESTER].  1611  COTCR.,  Empestrf,  impestered. 
1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLR  Irish  RebtlL  n.  3  Finding  the  City  to 
grow  daily  more  and  more  impestred  with  strangers.  1651 
URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (18341  2°6  It  would  but  intangle  the 
minde  with  more  impestrements.  1653  —  Rabelais  \\.  xxv, 
The  two  cables  ..  intangled  and  impestered  the  legs  of  the 
hordes.  1807  W.  IRVING  Stilwag.  (1824)  321  Such,  .trans- 
position of  the  foot,  as  might  incontinently  impester  the 
legs  of  the  Hoppingtota. 

tl'mpet.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  ympet.  [ad.  L. 
impetus  violent  impulse.]  —  IMPETUS. 

^1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ix.  247  (Harl.  MS.)  He  sawe  oon 
[ship]  drivinge  withe  a  grete  ympet. 

Impeteous,  obs.  var.  IMPETUOUS. 

Impeticos,  v.  A  burlesque  word  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  fool :  app.  as  a  perversion  of  impockett 
and  perh.  intended  to  suggest  petticoat. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  H.  iii.  27,  I  sent  thee  sixe  pence  for 
thy  Lemon  {mod.  edd.  leman],  hadst  it  ?  Cio.  I  did  impe- 
ticos  thy  gratillity. 

Inipetiginous  (bnpfti'djbiat),  a.  fad.  L. 
impetiginds-us.  f.  impetigo:  cf.  mod.F.  impetigi- 
neux  (Littre\]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
impetigo  ;  *  scurfy;  covered  with  small  scabs'  (J.). 

1620  VENNER  I'ia  Recta  (1650)  282  Itch,  tetters,  and  the 
like  impetiginous  affects  in  the  flesh  and  skin.  1757  BROOKE 
in  r/u'l.  Trans.  LI.  80  Impetiginous  disorders  very  common 
both  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  1897  ALLBUTT  Syst.  Med. 
II.  158  All  young  children  are  to  a  considerable  extent  liable 
to  impetiginous  eczema. 

II  Impetigo  imp/tai-go).  pi.  impetigines 
(-i'dxinft).  [L.  impetigo,  f.  impetere  to  assail, 
attack  :  cf.  -vertigo.] 

A  name  given  to  various  pustular  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  in  pi.  to  such  diseases  in  general. 

Most  of  the  diseases  now  so  called  are  non-febrile  and 
non-contagious;  but  impetigo  contagiosa  is  an  acute  con- 
tagious disease  with  febrile  symptoms. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Ixiii.  (1495)  278  Im- 
petigo is  a  diye  scabbe  that  comyth  of  more  rysynge  and 
fyry  matere  than  Serpigo.  15*7  ANDREW  Brunsu-ykSs 
Distyll.  Waters  A  ij,  The  same  water  withdryveth  impeti- 
gines. 1669  Addr.  hopeful  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  20  The  scro- 
fulx  and  luxuriant  impetigos  of  fowl  humors.  1803  Mi-it. 
Jrnl.  IX.  565  The  leprosy  of  the  Romans  before  the  time 
of  Cicero  was  the  impetigo.  1876  Dun  RING  Dis.  Skin  78 
Vesico-pustules  are  seen  in  . .  contagious  impetigo. 

Impetious,  obs.  var.  iMi'i.'irors. 

Impeti'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  L.  im- 
pett-re  (ppl.  stem  impetit-  to  assail,  attack,  f.  im- 
(!M-  1)  +pet?re  to  seek.  ( Used,  app.  from  similarity 
of  form,  as  noun  of  action  to  IMPEACH.)]  =!M- 

J'EA  -HMENT  4. 

T53O-«  Act  22  Hen,  VIII,  c.  15  Al  accomptes  and  al 
actions  suites  and  impeticions  f.  1605-6  Ait 

3  Jets,  /,  c.  27  §  9  All  manner  of  Deceites  and  Offences  . . 
all  Impctidons  and  Puni^hmentes  for  the  same.  1624 
foot  out  of  Snare  App.  99  The  most  of  their  impetition  . . 
is  a  general  railing  against  my  discouerics.  [1721  STRYPE 
Eccl.  Mem.  II.  xix.  402  (an.  1552)  To  have  the  premises  . . 
with  impetition  of  waste  during  the  life  of  the  said  Arch- 

Impetous,  obs.  var.  IMPETI 
I  I'mpetrable,  a.   Obs.      [ad.  L.  impctrabilis, 


IMPETRATION. 

f.  impetrare :  see  IMPETRATE  v.  and  -BLE.  Cf.  F. 
impttrable  (1406  in  Hatz.-Darm.  .] 

1.  That  may  he  inipelrated  or  obtained. 

1616  BULLOKAF:,  /w/V.^vrVc, which  maybe  obtained.  1628 
HOBBES  Tku-.yd.  (18221  149  Hope  of  pardon  either  impe- 
trable  by  words,  or  purchasable  by  money. 

2.  Capable  of  obtaining  or  effecting  something, 
successful. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Shtffe  21  How  impetrable  hee  was 
in  mollyfying  the  adamantinest  tiranny  of  mankir.de. 

t  Tmpetrant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  irnp<!n!nt-tm, 
pres.  pple.  of  impetrare  :  see  IMPETUATK  v.  and 
-AXT.  Cf.  F.  impttrant  (1468  in  Godef.  Compl.  .] 
That  impetrates  or  obtains. 

1624  F.  WHITE  AY//.  Usher  512  In  the  state  and  order 
of  causes  impetrant,  or  dispositiue  conditions.  Ibid.  517 
They  maybe  vsed..as  dispositions  and  causes  impetrant, 
and  not  as  causes  properly  or  condignely  meritorious. 

t  I'mpetrate,  ///-  a.  Obs.  Also  Sc.  -at.  [ad. 

L.  impetrat-its,  pa.  pple.  of  impetrare  :  see  next.] 
Obtained  by  request,  esp.  by  application  to  an 
authority ;  impetrated.  (Const,  chiefly  as  pa.  pple.} 
1528  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  1.  10^  The  said 
Commission  might  be,  by  an  inhibition  impetrate  on  like 
fashion,  frustrate  and  letted.  1609  SKKM  j  Gif 

the  breive  is  impetrat,  and  raised  ..  the  assise  sail  proceid. 
r  1674  Ace.  Scotland's  Grit-ranees  under  J.auderdale  24 
Personal  protections  to  debtors  were  most  abusively  impe- 
trate. 1711-2  WOIJROW  Hist.  Sifter.  Ck.  .Scot.  {1828'  I.  i. 
!  ii.  241  This  was  not  the  deed  of  bcotland  but  impetrate  at 
London. 

Impetrate  (i'mpetr^t),  v.  [f.  L.  impetrat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  impetrare  to  obtain  by  request  or 
exertion,  to  procure,  effect ;  f.  im-  (!M-  1)  +  patrare 
tu  bring  to  pass,  accomplish,  achieve.] 

1.  trans.  To  obtain  by  request  or  entreaty;  to 
procure.     Now  chiefly  TheoL  (also  in  Rom.  Law~~. 

J533-4  Act  25  Hen.  f '///,  c.  14  The  clergy,  .did  impetrate 
and  obteine  by  auctorite  of  parliament  . .  that  it  shulde  be 
lefull  [etc.].  1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  7-r.  Heralds  §  61  11877) 
76  To  impetrate  a  saulfconducte  for  hym.  1651  C.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  214  Good  workes,  which  hee  calles 
Merits,  because  they  doe  impetrate  or  obtaine  a  reward. 
1692  Covt.  Grate  Conditional  5  That  the  Price  paid  by 
Christ  . .  did  fully  impetrate,  merit  and  purchase  at  the 
Fathers  hands,  the  perfect  and  compleat  Redemption 
;  Elect.  1862  GOULBCRN  Pers.  Relig.  v.  n.  (1873)  85  Power- 
1  ful  . .  to  impetrate  from  Him  the  highest  blessings.  1880 
MUIRHEAD  Gaius  Digest  493  A  conveyance  he  had  impe- 
trated by  fraudulent  representations. 

absol.  a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Jttdgem.  $  Hfcrcy  ;i64s)-i92 
Chrysostome  sticks  not  to  say  that  good  works  have  the 
place  of  prayer  with  God,  and  impetrate. 

t  b.  To  bring  to  pass,  procure,  effect.   Obs. 
^  1647  WARD  Simp.  C 'abler  (1843)  7*  Me  thinks  it  should 
impetrate  a  Royall  Redintegration. 

2.  To  entreat,  request,  beseech, ask  for.  "Kowrare. 
£1565    LINDESAV  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  11728)  46   To 

come  straight  to  thy  Clemency  to  impetrate  Pardon  for  my 
Offence.  1651  BIGGS  Keiv  Disp.  r  80  It  is  to  be  impetrated 
of  God  alone,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  [etc.],  1681-6  J.  SCOTT 
Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  5  To  act  on  the  Part  of  the  Subject, 
in  impetrating  the  Superior's  Favour  and  Protection.  1818 
SCOTT  J?0£J?4p fee.  A  slight  testimonial,  sir,  which  I  thought 
fit  to  impetrate  from  that  worthy  nobleman  ..  MacCallum 
More.  1891  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  IV.  369  Applica- 
tion was  made  ..for  a  prolongation  of  his  life:  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby  impetrated  on  his  knees  to  the  Queen. 
b.  To  entreat  or  beseech  (a  person,  etc.). 
1881  F.  G.  LEE  R.  Barentyne  viii.  103  Then  we  impetrate 
Fate,  and  abide  our  lot 

Impetration  (impetr^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  impetra- 
tidn-em  obtaining  by  request,  achievement,  n.  of 
action  from  impetrare  :  see  prec.  Perh.  in  early 
instances  a.  AF.  impetracioun  (1292  in  Britton\] 
The  action  of  impetrating. 

1.  The  action  of  obtaining  or  procuring  by  request 
or  entreaty.  (Chiefly  TheoL\ 

1518  Burgh  Rec.  Edinburgh  10  Dec.  (Jam.  Suppl.).  For 
the  impetracioun  of  quhatsumeuir  priuilege  or  fredomes 
thocht  to  thame  profitable.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  162  Impetracyon  is  y"  optaynynge  of  y*  pet  icy  on. 
1681  FLAVEL  Mt>th.  Grace  To  Rdr.  18  The  former  part  con- 
tains the  method  of  grace  in  the  impetration  thereof  by 
Jesus  Christ.  1854  RABER  Growth  in  Holiness  xv.  (1872) 
287  No  prayer  has  such  a  power  of  impetration  as  that  which 
comes  from  a  will  conformed  to  the  will  of  God. 
b.  Law.  The  obtaining  (of  a  writ). 

a  1648  Ln.  HEKBERT  Hen.  VIII  1 1683}  292  The  said  Car- 
dinal did  not  know  the  impetration  of  the  said  Bulls  to  have 
been  to  the  Contempt  and  Prejudice  of  the  King.  1798  in 
Root  Amer.  Law  AY;*.  I,  54  That  more  than  three  years  had 
elapsed  from  rendering  the  judgment  complained  of,  and  the 
date  and  impetration  of  the  plaintiff's  writ. 

C.  '  The  pre-obtaining  of  church  benefices  in 
England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  the  gift  and  disposition  of  the  king,  and  other 
lay-patrons  of  this  realm  '  (Tomlins  Law  Diet.}. 

[1363  Act  38  Edtv.  Ill,  Stat.  n,  Aussi  des  impetracions 
&    ["'"visions,  faites  en    meisme  la  Courte  de    Rome,  des 
benefices  &  offices  desglise  appertenantz  a  la  donacion  .. 
notre  dit  sr.  le  Roi.)     1484  .5V.  Acts    Jas.    Ill  (1814    166 
(Jam.)  Anent  impetraciouns  made  in  the  Court  of  Rome  in 
contrare   our  souuerane    lord  is    priuilege.      1494  •*""• 
Jas.IV ^1597    §  53  The  impetration  and  purchasing  at  the 
court  of  Rome  benefices  electine.     1856  FROUDK  Hist.  •' 
II.  7  That,  .penalties,  .should  be  attached  to  all  impetration 
of  benefices  from  Rome  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

2.   Petition,  entreaty,  supplication,  request. 

[1292  BRITTON  i.  xxxti.  §  23  Par  diligentes  impetraciouns 
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ad  il  este.  .demaunde ;  transt.  for  that  \>y  continual  claims 
he  has  been  ..  demanded.]  1618  GAINSPORD /Vr&K  ll'if- 
/'ty/.'  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793*  64  The  king  went  thithtr 
[to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham]  f»r  thu  unpetlation  Ol 
perity  in  his  affairs,  and  overtlmnv  and  di-Mpatiuil  of  his 
enemies.  1650  KLDEKMELD  Tytlu's  212  He  should  ..  reap 
some  fruit  of  his  own  successful  impetration.  1708  W. 
WILBERFORCE  Let.  to  lla'i.  More  in  Life  (1838)  II.  301, 
I  have  before  expressed  .  .  my  earnest  impetration  that  you 
would  bear  in  mind  [etc.].  1873  1!.  GUEGORY  Holy  Cath. 
Ch.  xvii.  196  Christ's  own  impetration  ..'That  they  all 
may  be  one  ..  must  yet  be  answered.  1897  MAITLAM.  in 
En z-  Hist.  Rev.  Oct.  634  In  the  letter  of '  impetration '  that 
he  [a  litigant  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts]  sent  to  Rome  he 
named  the  persons  whose  appointment  he  desired. 

Impetrative  (Hnpete'tiv^,  a.  rare.  [ad.  I.. 
impelrativ-us,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  impetrare :  see 
IMPETBATE  v.  and  -IVE.]  =  IMPETUATOUY. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  vi,  O  Saviour.. 
Thy  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  imperative. 
1656  BRAMHALL  Kef  lie.  ix.  372  An  imperative  Sacrifice,  or 
an  impetration  of  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  his  Passion  by 
way  of  reall  Prayer.  1884  R.  S.  STORKS  Divine  Orig.  Chr. 
iv.  1 10  (Funk)  [The  mass]  is  to  them  a  eucharistic  and  an 
impetrative  sacrifice. 

Impetrator  (i'mpAtw'tai).  [ad.  L.  impttrdtfr,  j 
agent-n.  f.  impetrare  to  IMPETUATE.]  One  who  I 
impetrates  or  entreats. 

1605  A.  WII.LET  Hexapla  in  Genesin  338  A  blessing  may 
be  asked  of  them  [angels]  as  the  impetrators  and  inter- 
cessors for  the  same. 

Impetratory  (i-mpetreitori),  a.  [f.  L.  impe- 
ti-at-,  ppl.  stem  of  impetrare  +  -OBY.  Cf.  It. 
impetratorio]  Having  the  quality  of  obtaining  by 
or  as  by  request.  (Chiefly  Thtol.} 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Conlempl.,  N.  T.  iv.  ii,  The  least  motion 
of  a  thought  was  in  him  impetratory.  1651  JER.  TAYLOK 
Holy  Dying  ii.  §  3  Alms  . .  are  preparatory  to,  and  impetra- 
tory of  the  Grace  of  Repentance.  ,11659  BP.  BROWNISH; 
Serin.  (1674)  I.  iii.  38  Not  a  meritorious  ..  but  an  impetra- 
tory Motive.  1881  T.  E.  BRIDGETT  Hist.  Holy  Eucharist 
II.  139  Both  as  an  impetratory  or  supplicatory,  and  as  a 
propitiatory  or  satisfactory  sacrifice. 

t  Impetre,!'.  Obs.  Alsosempetre,  empetsr. 
[ME.,  a.  OF.  empdre-r  UJth  c.),  impetre-r 
(I4th  c.),  ad.  L.  impetrare  :  see  IMPETKATE  v.] 

1.  trans.   =  IMPETKATE  v.  i. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  v.  pr.  iii.  123  (Camb.  MS.)  fat  nis 
nat  aproched  no  rather  or  bat  men  be-sekyn  it  and  itnpetrent 
\ed.  1532  impetren]  it.  1x1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868'  51 
Thei  impetrithe  [1483  CAXTON  D  ij,  empetre]  grace  for  them 
that  be  alyue.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  94/2  Seynt  Nychass 
. .  impetred  . .  of  our  lorde  that  thys  tribulacion  . .  sholde  be 
to  the  helthe  of  the  soules  of  them.  1494  FABYAN  Citron. 
vn.  11533)  U.  15  2  [They]  rode  to  the  kynge  . .  to  empeter 
grace  for  the  sayde  bayllyues. 

2.  =  IMPETKATE  v.  i,  I  b. 

aii,y>Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  14  Fastinge.  .humblithe  the 
herte,  and  impetret[h]  pardon  and  grace  of  God.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  B  ij,  To  haue  and  impetre  of  them  somme 
good  after  theyr  deth.  c  1500  Melusiue  14  As  lytel  myrlhe 
..that  he  hath  Impetred  to  oure  moder  by  hys  falshed. 

Impetulant  (impe'tirflant  ,  a.  rare—",  [f. 
In- a  +  PETULANT.]  Not  petulant  or  peevishly 
impatient ;  free  from  petulance. 

Hence  Impe'tulantly  adv.,  without  petulance. 

1821  in  T.  G.  ll'ainewright' s  Ess.  $  Crit.  u88o)  197  To 
receive  patiently  and  impetulantly. 

Impetuosity  (impe'tiaip'slti).  [a..Y.i>/i/><<ti/o- 
si/il  (i3th  c.  in  Godefroy  Co/npl.),  ad.  L.  iinfclitd- 
silds.  f.  impetuSs-us :  see  next  and  -ITY.] 

The  quality  or  character  of  being  impetuous; 
sudden  or  violent  energy  of  movement,  action,  etc. ; 
vehemence :  a.  of  physical  tilings  or  actions. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  II.  xi.  46  The 
wynde  and  the  rayne  tooke  us  agayne  wyth  suche  a  furour 
and  impetuosite.  1660  F.  BROOKK  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Tra-j.  106 
The  tide  runs  . .  with  such  fury  and  impetuosity,  as  it  were 
mountains  rolled  up  in  water.  1687  A.  I.OVELI.  tr.  Thrve- 
not's  Trav.  I.  289  We  entred  the  Town  with  so  great  Fury 
and  Impetuosity,  that  the  besieged  begged  Quarter.  1790 
BEATSON  -\av.  t,  Mil.  Mini.  I.  244  They  came  down  from 
the  heights  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  began  their 
attack  on  the  royal  artillery.  1811  PINKERTON  Pftrai  II. 
536  Flames  . .  issued  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  1839 
THIRLWALL  Greece  xlix.  VI.  183  Their  left  wing  was  almost 
immediately  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  charge. 

b.  of  feelings,  temper,  disposition,  etc. 

1639  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  12  Being  not 
able  any  longer  to  beare  the  impetuosity  of  his  appetites. 
1749  FIKLUINU  Tom  Jones  vi.  v,  You  know  the  impetuosity 
of  my  brother's  temper.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaelon  viii, 
This  amiable  self-discipline  struggling  with  her  ordinary 
frank  impetuo-sity. 

c.  with//.  An  instance  of  this  quality;  an  im- 
petuous movement,  action,  or  feeling. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trait,  v.  178  Indangered  by  violent  and 
extreame  impetuosities  of  raine.  1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat. 
in.  I.  (1765)  171  The  Impulses  of  Appetite, the  Impetuosities 
of  Resentment  may  tempt  us.  1815  Hist.  Mr.  J.  Decastro 
IV.  253  Genevieve,  with  all  her  impetuosities,  has,  we 
confess,  always  been  a  favourite  with  us. 

Impetuous  (impe-ti«|3s),  a.  l-orms:  a.  4 
impetuious,  5  impetuouse,  ympetuous,  inpy- 
tuous,6impytuous,(-petous),6-  -petuous.  &.  $ 
inpeteons,  (6  impeteous,  -piteous,  -pyteous, 
(-pytous,  -pietouse).  6  7  impetious,?  -pittious. 
[a.  F.  impelueux,  -euse  (i3th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L. 
impetufs-us,  f.  impelu-s  (see  below  and  -ous). 

The  .3  forms  suggest  association  with  piteous.] 
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1.  Of  physical  things  or  actions:  Having  much 
impetus;  moving  with  great  force  or  violence,  or 
characterized  by  violent  motion  ;  very  rapid,  forci- 
bly rushing,  violent. 

<  1489  CAMUS  Btaiuhardyn  xx\i 
Impetuouse   tempeste   rose.      1541     > 

/>/w/(  ut.  2  Cl  ij  b.  Yf  the  fluxyon  1  •  .     1600  K. 

WALKER  Sp.  ^htn-.h-i-HU  64  a,  A  whirl-wind   so 
impetuous,  that  it  amazed  those  that  beheld  it.     1692 
Dissol.  U'orld  xi.  v.  (1732!  218  '1  ! 

River.     1794  S.  WILLIAMS  /  V>w,>/  i  the 

most  impetuous  winds.     1832  LANDER  Adv.  \iger  II.  x.  92 
The  river  .  .  is  much  swollen  . .  its  current  more  impetuous. 

3.  a  1533  LD.  BERNF.RS  Gold.  Bk.  .V.  Aurel.  11546)  U  v  b, 
Roring  and  impiteous  sees.  1542  UoORUt:  Pye!<try  ix.  (1870) 
250  Great  and  impyteous  [v.r.  impytous]  wyndes.  1547  — 
Introd.  Knowl.  xxi.  176  Great  impietouse  wyndes.  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  v.  100  The  Ocean  . .  Eates  not  the  Flats 
with  more  impittious  haste.  1615  CROOKE  n^iy  of  Man  175 
A  kinde  of  nimble  violence  and  impetious  motio.n. 

2.  Of  feelings,  etc.,  or  of  personal  action  or  dis- 
position, and  hence  of  persons  :    Acting  with  or 
marked  by  great,  sudden,  or  rash  energy ;  vehe- 
ment, violent,  passionate,  ardent. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  iv.  x.  (Tollem.  MS.',  Coler- 
ike  men  be^  generally  wrabful,  hardy, . .  unstable,  impetuious 
[1495  inpeteous,  1535  impeteous  ;  Lat,  insttibiles,  impel  uosi\. 
i  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  17  Wardid 
and  defendyd,  agenst  ympetuous  hostylyte.  a  1628  PRESTON 
Breastpl.  Love  (1631)  207  A  man  that  hath  a  more  impetuous 
spirit  than  another.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trttv. 
207  This  Lords  daughter  had  so  impetuous  a  Love-passion 
"or  him.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  167  f  ii  The  impetu- 
ous vivacity  of  youth.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II. 
170  His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  165,  I  mean  the  impetuous,  ready 
.o  go  at  that  which  others  are  afraid  to  approach. 

Impe'tuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  -r  -LY  -.]  In  an 
impetuous  manner  ;  with  great  impetus  or  force ; 
violently,  vehemently ;  with  sudden  or  rash  energy. 

1485  CAXTON  Cluts.  Gt.  104  The  ryver  . .  renneth  so  In- 
pytuously  as  a  quarel  out  of  an  arbalastre.  1490  — 
Eneydos  x.  39  A  clowde  ..  decended  impetuously  vpon  the 
note.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xi.  18  [They]  round  about  him 
flocke  impetuously.  1664  POWER  E.tp.  I'hilos.  l.  70  For 
Motion  the  Spirits  move  impetuously  down  the  nervous  fila- 
ments. 1834  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin.  (1837)  I.  ix.  141 
They  are  impetuously  led  on  to  wrong  acts.  1871  H.  AINS- 
WORTH  Tower  Hill  i.  i,  Henry  rushed  impetuously  into  the 

oom. 

Impe'tuousness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  impetuous  ;  impetuosity. 

c  1423  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  46  Hastyly 
le  went  whedyr  the  ympetuousnes  of  the  malicious  wood- 
:nes  ympellid  hym.  c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  83  Helpyng 

he  snyp  agaynst  the  impetuousi.es  of  the  storme..  1636 
SANDERSON  Serm.  11681)  II.  56  We  shall  soon  run  into  all 
extremities  of  evil  with  the  greatest  impetuousness  that  can 
be.  1675  Art  Contentm.  iv.  xv.  199  The  impetuousiK-ss  of 

!„..,.  ...  \u    t^.x:/-  tr     Wntifif't  Rpf  Pn/itirs  iv.  no 


JOWETT  i  caio  (ea.  2;  in.  7  r 
and  impetuousness  of  youth. 

Impetus  rmpftSs).  [a.  L.  impetus  assault, 
onset,  violent  impulse,  violence,  force,  vehemence, 
f.  impet-cre  to  rush  upon,  attack,  assail,  f.  iui- 
(III- 1)  +  pete-re  to  seek.] 

1.  The  force  with  which  a  body  moves  or  main- 
tains its  velocity  and  overcomes  resistance ;  energy 
of  motion  ;  impulse,  impulsion. 


Am  in.  ULcon.  (1738)  62   Ine  Blood  . .  succe; 
new  impetus's  from  the  Ventricles  contracting  themselves. 
1794  SULLIVAN  Viem  .\'at.  II.  389  What  is  impetus,  or  force 
in  a  moving  body?    1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  174  Whether 
the  stream  . .  retains  sufficient  impetus  to  carry  it  to  our 

S  °bC.  Gunnery.  The  altitude  due  to  the  initial 
velocity  of  a  projectile,  i.  e.  the  space  through  which 
it  must  fall  to  attain  an  equal  velocity ;  the  force 
of  projection  as  measured  by  this. 

1807  HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  154  Having  given  the 
Direction,  and   the  Impetus,  or  Altitude  due  to  the  h 
Velocity  of  a  Projectile;  to  determine  the  Greatest  tl 
to  which  it  will  rise.     1828  J.  M.  SPEAKMAN  Brit.  (;'"•'"•'• 
(ed.  2)  249  The  space  due  to  the  initial  velocity  is  called 
impetus.  ,    . . 

2.  In  reference  to  immaterial  things,  as  feelings, 
actions,  etc. :  Moving  force,  impulse,  stimulus. 

1641  Compl.  cone.  Corrupt,  f,  Grievances  2 .After  that  first 
heate  and  impetus  of  reformation ..  the  busmesse  went  on 
no  further      1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  Adv.  Learn.  29  I  o 
prosecute  the  hints  and  impetus  of  their  owne  .nclinat.on. 
,699   N.   MARSH    in    Lett.   Lit.   Men  (Camden)   . 
juvenile  impetuses  ought  to  be  repress  d.     a  1714  M.  Hi 
ISSHlSssJI.  .20  Struggling  with  the  vio^nt  impetus  of a 
particular -lust,     a  1830  HAZU  ,  r  ,n  Half  Hours  *•»*•* 
Authors  II    273  What  also  gave  an  unusual  impetus  to  the 
mind  of  men  a?  this  period  was  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World    1872  YEATS  Grwt/t  Con,,,,.  238  Tl  ugitwe  Huguenots 

Lady  Impey,  who  tried  to  bring  living  specimen 
Lf±:^ina  of  East  Indian  phea- 


IMPIETY. 

The  name  i 

Lophophorus.   b.  Of  or  ]>ert.ii. 

• 

1870  Ini- 

1889  /  .' 

;|    ,  !  he 

lir^c  hat.  .was  trim: 

II  Imphee    i'n  imfe,  imphie.    [;'•• 

native  name  in  Natal. J     A 

AnAvp^gffn  'is    Koxb.  :m., 

Sorghum  1 

i-cane,   Broum  Corn,  Sorgho,  and    I 

1880  Sikerx   llandbk.   Australia  273  The   imph' 

1893  V.  •  VI.  in.  277  l 

to  be  extensively  grown  in  Africa  and  America,  the  pi..; 
the  former  country  being  the  Imphee,  and  of  the  latter  the 
Sorgho,  which  is  mainly  cultivated  on  account  of  sugar. 

t  Imphrygiate,  v.  Cl/s.  rare.  [t.  In-1  •*-  n. 
L.  phrygiiire   to  embroider,  '  acu   pini;rre,   <'pcre 
Phrygio  ornare'    Du  Cange:,  f.  rkrygi-us  1'hry- 
gian.J     trails.  To  embroider,  work  in  e:i 

1592  R.  D.  llypnerotowachia  49  b,  Little  flying  Byrdes, 
excellently  imphrygiated  of  Museacall  paynting. 

||  I'lnpi.  [Zulu,  =  body  or  company  of  people, 
esp.  of  ai  med  men.]  A  body  of  Caff  re  warriors ; 
a  force,  detachment,  army. 

1879  Daily  Tel.  16  May,  A  Zulu  impi.  .managed  to  cut  off 
the  chiefs  cattle  and  to  kill  some  of  his  followers.  1885 
Harper  s  Mag.  Mar.  652/1  His  sabre,  .clove  a  way  through 
the  Undi  Impi  at  Isandhlwana.  1888  KIDER  HAGGARD 
Mai-Ufa's  Revenge  v.  123  The  men  looking  round  caught 
sight  of  the  spears  of  Wambe's  impi  coming  rapidly  along. 

t  I'mpiate,  ^.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f .  L.  tmpidt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  impiare  to  render  impious,  defile  with 
sin,  f.  impius  IMPIOUS.]  trans.  To  pollute,  defile. 
Hence  t  Implation,  defilement. 

1623  COCKKRAM,  Impiate,  to  defile  with  dishoncstic.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  impiation,  a  defiling. 

f  I-mpicate,  v.  06s.  rare~".  [f.  L.  impical-, 
ppl.  stem  of  iinpicaie,  f.  im-  (IM-1)  +  pix,  pic-em 
PITCH.]  trans.  '  To  cover  with  pitch '  (Cockeram 

1623). 
Impicture  (impi-ktiuj),  v.  Also  6  en-,  9  em-. 

[f.  hi-  i  +  PICTUHE.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  as  in  a  picture  ;  to  portray. 
1520-30  (see  EMPICTUKF.].  1787  Generous  A  ttaehment  IV. 

73  She  tears  the  roses  from  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and  im- 

pictures  horror  and  despair.     1796-7  COLERIIK.K  Lines  to  a 

I'cautiful  .Spring  28  Lib   passing  douds  impictured  on  thy 

breast.      1892  C/iami:  Jrnl.  16  July  456, 2  T  he  lake,  on  the 

smooth  steely  surface  of  which  the  church  and  church-tower 

were  impictured  as  in  a  mirror. 
t2.  To  impress  as  with  a  picture.  Obs. 
1596  Si-ENstK  Astroph.  163  His  pallid  face,  impictured 

with  death. 

Hence  Impi-ctured  ///.  a.,  portrayed,  depicted. 
1814  CARV  Dante,  Paradise  in.  12  The  shape  returns. .of 
i    our  impictured  lineaments. 

Impier,  obs.  form  of  EMPIRE,  UMPIKE. 

ImpieTce,  var.  of  EMPIEHCE  v. 

rImpieTCeable.a.  Obs.  Also  4-6 -pereiable, 
6  -per-,  7  -pear-,  -peirceable.  [f.  IM- - -t  1 
ABLE.     Perh.  representing  an  OF.  "imperceable.} 
Not  pierceable;  that  cannot  be  pierced. 

1387-8  T  VSK  Test.  Love  i.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  45  Yeartnen  your 
seruauntcs  ayenst  al  debates,  with  imperciable  harness.  1590 
SPI-NSEK  F.  <J.  i.  xi.  17  Never  felt  his  imperceable  br 
!  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  living  wight.  1647  \\ARD 
Simp  CMer  73  Your  weapons  and  armour  are . .  impierce- 
able  1691  E.  TAYLOK  Behmcns  Theos.  Pkilos.  189  So  un- 
pierceable  are  their  Rocky  Hearts. 

Impiety  (impai-*tJ).  Also  4  impite.  [a.  r. 
impietf  \\  2lh  c.)  or  ad.  L.  impietat-em,  n.  of  quality 
i.  impius:  see  IMPIOUS  and  -ITY.]  Want  of  piety; 

that  which  is  the  opposite  of  piety. 

1    \Vant  of  reverence  for  God  or  religion  ;  ir 
licion  •  ungodliness  ;  unrighteousness,  wickedness. 

/w>^^^4s^^kxri±2 

fc    in    paire  inipuc. .  1*11  L^_«  iop^"-v«  ^  ^ 


,Tlmen,s,  however,  so,,,,   l«e  then 
.     OnJovxn  Plate  ed_ 
The  impiety  of  those  who  deny  the  c  '  -ods. 

b    With  an  and//.  An  instar  an  im- 

pious. irreligious,  or  ungodly  action,  practice,  etc 

V  g  :71)    „   bo    Ic.1 

sra 

^ 

!t£sS^^ 

of  natural  piety,  as  of  child 
want  of  duululness;  hence,  want  of  reve, 


sHi-SM 

ScW*?!  L:,flaud  34  I'  »««  ""P'«>-  '°  <* 


IMPIGHT. 

cx(>ericnce  shews  us  the  contrary.     1732  ' 

i  em  n 
189 
i    about  the  mere  extern 

It  iv 

imp:.  .anceof 

nl:ai  : 

t  Impi'ght,  fa.  pple.  Obs.     Also  in- :  see  also 
[j.a.  pple.  of  imfitch.  f.  IM- 1  +  I'lTi'ii 

planted  in;  implanted,  inserted. 
I39g  /'.  A',  v.  Iii.  (1495)  169  The  knees 

ben  holjwe   and   rounde,   for  the   legges  and  whyil 

yghte  therin.     1633  P.  FLETCHER 
iv,  Vet 'in  her  side  deep  was  the  wound 
impurht 

t  Impi'gnorate,  /«  pple.  Obs.     [ad.  med.L. 

impi^nordt-u      pa.   |  ;,k.  of  impignarart,   i.  im- 

+  fignits,  pigner-.  pignor-   pledge,   pawn, 

inoit-ai,'r  :  ct.  L.pigtttrare  to  pledge.]     Pledged, 

ed. 

'  1548  HALI  f/,.,.«.,  Hex.  I'll  27  b,  [They]  borowed  .. 
money,  and  for  the  repayment  of  the  same,  had  morga?ed 
and  imi.ignorate  their  landes.  1683-4  H.  R.ISE  family  i-f 
1:1.;  Cl.)  58  For  payment  . .  he  gave 
the  land-  of  Kin-tearie.  impit;norat  to  him  for  300  merks. 

Impignorate  (im|  v.     Chicily  Sc. 

-pinner-,     ff.  med   L.  ppl.  stem  impignoriit- 
.]     trans.  To  place  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge, 

a  1639   Si  i.'.  Ch.  Seel.  vn.  (1677)  519  The 

Earl  had  impignorated  his  estate.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr., 
IiiifizutrHf.  1731  E.  ERSKINK  Serin.  Wks.  1871  II.  10  In 
his  oath  he  impignorates  his  holiness.  1754  ERSKISE/V/IO-. 
Sc.  L.i-.v  (1809!  417  A  wad~et  .is  a  right,  by  which  lands,  or  '' 
other  heritable  subjects,  are  impignoratrd  by  the  proprietor 
to  hU  creditor  in  s-.-curity  of  his  debt.  1880  Literary  \l\irhl 
i-  Sc;.t.  17-  a  \VUn  OrktK-\-and  Shetland  were  impignor- 
aied  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland. 

Impijpioration  im|>i:gnor?'J.in\  [ad.  med. 
L.  impignoriitioii-im,  n.  of  action  f.  impignorare : 
see  prec.]  The  action  or  fact  of  impignorating ; 
plfdjing.  pawninij,  mortgage. 

1598  H^KLI\'I  /"('•''•  I-  T5!  AH  arrestments,  reprisals,  and 
impignorations  of  whatsoeuer  t^oods  and  marchandises  in 
nd  and  Prussia  . .  are  from  henceforth  quiet,  free,  and 
released.  1626  Charges  agst.  Ok.  Buikhni.  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1659  I.  347  A  legal  Impignoration,  whereby  the 
Estates  personal  and  real  of  the  Accomptants  are  made  liable 
to  be  sold  for  the  discharge  of  their  debts.  1826  SCOTT  Mai. 
,I/,t/.7^r.  ii,  The  impignoiation  of  moveables. 

t Iinpi'grity.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  impigri- 
tdt-ciu.  n.  of  quality  t.  impiger,  impigr-,  f.  im- 

IM-  -'    piger  slow,  sluggish.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  /inf>if>-itif,  quicknesse,  diligence.  1656 
in  BLOUST  Gfasst'gr.  1658  in  PHILLIPS.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

t  I-mpigrous,  a.  Vbs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  impigr- 
ysee  prec.)  +  -oi's.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  fntpigrous,  diligent,  quick,  ready, 
no!  slow. 

t  Impi  le,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  IM-  ]  +  PILE  sb.] 

trans.  To  surround  or  enclose  with  piles  or  stakes. 

1633  P.  Fl-MicHi:i<  /'»>//(•  fsl.  11.  xx.  These  three  [common 
1  round  impile  This  regiment,  and  all  the  other  Isle. 

t  Impi'llor,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  IM-  1  +  PILLOK  v. 
to  pillory.]  trans.  To  put  in  thepillury  ;  to  pillory. 

1645  \V.  H  :  ".glands  Sence  5  But  these  have 

been . .  Imprisoned,  Impillored,  Fined.  1685  I.TTTRKLL  Brief 
!^57)  I-  36o«  3  to  be  transported  and  one  to  be  im- 
pillored. 

Imping  (i'mpirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IMP  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  IMP  ;  grafting,  engrafting  ; 
the  repairing  of  a  hawk's  wing  with  adscititious 
feathers.  In  quot.  1 340  concr.  a  shoot,  scion, '  imp'. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Fsalter  cxliii.  13  Whas  sunnys  as  new 

Impyn^is  in  baire  ^outhede.      c  1440  Protnp.  Pan'.  260'! 
mpynge  (Pynsvn  or  graffmi^c),  inscrtitra.      1575  Tl'RttERV. 
'>nrie  277  The  laste  maner of  ymping  is,  when  afeather 
is  ciot  quyte  broken  off  but  broosed.     1616  .St  1:1  L.  t^  MARKH. 
"2  To  the  end  that  you  may  not  faile  of 
this  worke  of  imping.     1852  R.  R.  BURTON  Falconry  in 
y  of  Indus  vii.  75  When  the  tail  or  the  pinions  are  ac- 
cidentally broken,  the  falconer  ..  performs  the  process  of 
1  imping  '  i.y  mr.uly  sewing  and  binding  to  the  shaft  a  sub- 
stitute  which  exactly  matches  the  lost  part. 
b.  attriti.,  as  imping  needle. 

1575  , <•</«>«>•/>  277  With  an  ymping  needle 

:.d  Salte,  so  close  them  togither  as  they 

may  i  •  <   be  one  feather.     1674  N.  Cox  Gent  I. 

Recrcat.  n.  (1677*  230  If  a  Feather  be  broken  or  bruised,  he 

have  his  Imping-needles. 

Impinge    IB  .     [ad.  L.  impia 

.     to   push,  strike,   drive   (at   or  into), 
thrust,  strike,  or  dash  fagainst),  f.  im-  (lM-  ')  + 

to  fix,  drive  in.] 
1.   trans.  To  force  or  thru  upon  any 

•  are. 
1535  with  other  haynouscrymes 

:      • 

2        . 

1660 

- 

3-    i  'intact  with, 

collide  with.     Now  ran  or 
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1777  C,anibit-rs  17  On  being  im}'iii.L;t-it  by  .mother  Kill,  it 
will  -;  little  time  on  it.-,  own  center.  1794  *-•• 

*.  II.  xv.  i-yi   Myii... 
of  light]  can   move  all   manner  of  way*  without  iinj  : 

...th.:r.     i8i6T.  L.  PKA.  <'<JK  Htadtattg Hattvtt  The 
:  force  with  which  I  have  impinged  the  surface. 

4.  intr.  To  strike  or  daih  ;  to  come  into  .violent 
or  energetic    contact ;  to  collide.     Const,  on,  upon, 

u'nst.  t  at. 

1605  G.  POWEL  Rfftit.  Ej>.  by  Puritan  Papist  38  The 
rockes  of  offence,  whereat  some  of  the  ancient  Emperoun 
impinged.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mtl.  i.  iv.  i.  1676  134/2 
A  ship  that  is  void  of  a  Pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon 
the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack.  1717  J.  Ki  ILL 
Attim.  LEcon.  (1738  61  The  Ventricles,  when  they  COB 
impinge  upon  the  Blood,  and  ..  tot  pel  it.  11774  GOLOSH. 
Sun'.  Exf>.  Phuos.  (1776)  I.  176  Provided  we  know  the 
weights  of  the  two  bodies,  and  their  swiftness  before  they 
impinged.  1796  ATWOOO  in  Pkil.  Trans.  I. XXXVI.  130 
The  inclination  of  the  masts  and  sails.. and  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  impinges  on  them.  1881  YOUNG  Every 
Man  his  »w«  Mt\/ianif  §  1510  A  flame  which  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe  is  caused  to  impinge  upon  the  charcoal. 

b.  Saul  oi  waves  oi  light,  sound,  and  the  like. 
i6?a  NEWTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5087  Those,  when  they 

impinge  on  any  Refracting  or  Reflecting  superficies,  must . . 
ex  Lite"  Vibrations  in  the  aether.  1872  HUXLEY  I'liys..  viii. 
209  The  aerial  waves  which  enter  the  meatus  all  impinge 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  drum.  1878  FOSTER  Phys  in. 
ii.  307  The  laws  according  to  which  rays  of  light  impinging 
on  the  retina  give  rise  to  sensory  impulses. 

c.  A-. 

1614  P.  FORBES  Def.  Lawfull  Ministers  §  19.  35  They 
still  reason,  ah  authoritate  negative,  and  so,  doe  impinge 
foully,  in  all  the  sortes  above  specified.  1852  GLAUSIONE 
Glean.  IV.  xxiii.  158  Here  we  impinge  upon  a  dilemma 
hard  as  adamant. 

5.  To  encroach  or  infringe  on  or  upon. 

1758  WARBI:RTON    Div.  Legat.  Pref,  Wks.  1811  IV.  59 
Nor  did  the  heat  of  reformation  carry  him  to  impinge  upon 
any  other  of  the  nocturnal  Rites,  then  celebrated  in  Rome. 
c  1800  LD.  ELDIN  in  Ramsay  Rentin.  v.  (1870)  127  Had.  .my 
clients  been  caught.. impingm*  on  the  patent  richts.     1814 
SCOTT  Wav.  xiv,  Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  do  aught  that 
might .  -impinge  upon  the  right  of  my  kinsman.  1884  lllusir. 
Lond.  News  6  Sept.  219/1  In  doing  so,  I  should  be  impinging 
on  the  province  of  the  reviewers. 

Hence  Impinging  (imprnd^iij)  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1704  NEWTON  0jM&fe  (JA  The  cause  of  reflexion  is  not 
the  impinging  of  light  on  the  solid  or  impervious  parts  of 
bodies.  1794  SULLJVAN  View  Nat.  II.  390  There  must  be 
as  many  impinging  particles  in  the  one,  as  there  are  gravitat- 
ing particles  in  the  other.  1844  RUSKIN  Arrmvs  ofChace 

(1880)  I.  289  The  power  of  reflection  in  water  varies  with 
the  angle  of  the  impinging  ray. 

Impingement  (.impi-nd^ment).  [f-  IMPINGE 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  of  impinging  :  a.  Impact, 
collision,  lit.  and  fig.  b.  Encroachment. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  Contents,  Prelatick  exactions  high  im- 
pingements upon  Christian  Liberty.  1837  Eraser's  'Mag. 
XV.  732  The  powers  of  reason  have  no  similar  incentives 
or  impingement,  but  are  a  more  direct  emanation  from  the 
Deity.  1859  TENSEST  Ceylon  II.  vn.  i.  118  This  tide-wave 
itself  is.. modified  in  its  turn  by  impingement  against  the 
African  continent.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  fy  Pov.  x.  ii. 

(1881)  450  The  effect  of  the  impingement  of  civilization  upon 
barbarism. 

Imp  in  gent  (imprndgent),  a.    rare.     [ad.  L. 

impingcnt-em^  pres.  pple.  viimpingcre  to  IMPINGE.] 
Impinging. 

1759  PRINGLE  in  Phil.    Trans.   LI.   262  The  immense 
velocity  of  the  irapingent  body,    a  1846  Sat.  Mag.  cited  in 
Worcester. 

t  Impi'ngnate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L. 

impingudre,  i.  im-  (!M-  1)  +  pingu-is  fat.]  trans. 
To  make  fat ;  to  fatten. 

1620  VENNER  I'ia  Rectav.  85  It  impinguateth and causeth 
the  body  to  waxe  grosse.  1666  G.  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl. 
xviii.  214  Rhenish  Wines  ..  do  accidentally  impinguate. 
1693  EVKI.VN  De  la  Quint.  Orange  Trees  10  That  the  Mare 
of  Wine  did  Impinguate,  and  Inrich  the  Ground. 

Hence  Impi  ngnating1  ///•  a. ;  also  f  Impin- 
gnia  tiou,  fattening. 

i6ao  VENNER  I'ia  Recta  vii.  117  They  yeeld  a  grosse, 
clammy,  and  an  itnpinguatin.c  nourishment.  1640  G.  WATTS 
tr.  Bacon  s  Adv.  Learn.  \\.  ii.  (R.  SuppL),  We  receive  into 
the  body  of  medicine,  the  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  man's 
body,  oi  functions,  .of  impinguation  [L.  imtifiguati<mt\9i*A 
the  "like,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc.  Trli-  ts  (1684)  16 
Physicians . .  acknowledge  a  very  nutritive  and  impinguating 
faculty  in  Pulses.  ^ 

t  Impi-ngue,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  late  L.  itn- 
pingua-re  :  see  prec.]  '  To  make  fat'  (Cockeram, 

Impious  'i'mpiss),  a.  [f.  L,  impi-tts  without 
ix-vuienec  (f.  //«-,  IM- 2  +  pins} '+  -urs  :  cf.  OF. 
impiciix,  -fuse  (i-i-i6tli  c.  in  Godef.1 ;  mod.F.  has 
impic  (in  Cotgr.  1611),  ad.  L.  impi-us.] 

1.  Nut  pi<  >u- ;  without  piety  or  reverence  for  God 
and    his   ordinances;    presumptuously    irreli< 
wiokcd,    or    profane:     a.    <  I 

1594  \st   Pt.  £>••••  '  i  •»  nnd 

.  1624 
GAT/I  i  ' 

thus!.  .       i 

•,'.   vii. 
• 

'•'.'-. 

ought 

not  to  go  unpu 


IMPLACABLE. 

b.  of  actions,  sayings,  and  the  like. 

1575-85  Ar.i  *in.  i  Parker  Soc.1    rjq   If  magis- 

trates should  command  that  uhi.  h  is  impious.  .we  h.v\ 
answer  \vell  warranted  :  .  .   '  It  i  :  than 

I    men'.     1638  Sit;  T.  HrkBb.KT    T\ 

their  mouths  or  meat  with  ring<  -,\\d  im- 

pious.    1667  MILTON  /*.  /,.  v.  8i_-;  <.';tii*t  th^u  unh  impious 
obloquie  condemne  The  i  1718  PRIOR 

Pleasure  902  At   Damon's  shrine   1  kindle  impious  flame. 
1845  MAI/RICE  Mor.  Phihs.  in  /.'.  I  I.  f  ;•   i  An 

impious  disregard  of  all  the  processes  of  his  edu 

2.  "Wanting  in  natural  reverence  and  dutifulness. 
csp.  to  parents,  rare. 

i6i3Pi'RCHAS  /'/4''  51  The  Caspii  shut  up  their 

parents,  .and  there  in  respect  of  pietie  ^what  more  could  the 
impious  doe?i  starve  them  to  death.     1783  MOREI.I,  A 
worth's  Lat.  Diet.  iv.    s.  v.    7'uii'i.t,   Hie  iiMp.uus  daughter 
of  Servius  Tuliius.  .drove  her  chariot  over  the  body  i 
aged  fatlier. 

Impiously  (i'mpiosli),  <uiv.     [f.  IMI-I"!  >  a. 
-LY^.J     In  an  impious  manner  ;  with  impiety;  with 
presumptuous  wickedness  or  profanity. 

'597  DANIEL  Civ.  ll'ars  v.  (R.t,  Ungrateful  lime-.!  that 
impiously  neglect  That  worth,  that  never  times  again 
show.     1693  CONGREVE  in  Dryden's  Pet-sins  (1697)  +• 
Vnbelievers    impiously    despise    The    sacred    Oracles,    in 
Mysteries.     1769  E    BANCHOFT  Guiana  320  Too  many  at 
the  altar,  .impiously  enter  into  engagements,  without  intend- 
ing to  fulfil  them.     1864  SKEAT   L'/tlatufs  Pct-ms  314   My 
sacred  ivy  thou  hast  dared  profane,  And  impiously  dost  ^all 
thyself  my  priest  ! 

i'mpiousness.  [f.  <i>  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  beiny  impious;  impiety. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (16321    127   Who  indeed  doe 
blot  out  much  impiousnesse  and  filth.     1695  LD.  PM 
Boetk,  in.  113  note,   The  Impiousness  of  which  Fact  he 
ordered  Papinian  to  excur-e. 

Impir^e,  impyre,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  EMPIRI:  sb.  and  v. 

The  usual  Sc.  forms  in  i6-i7th  c. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .Eiu'is  vi.  xv.  14  To  rewle  the  pepill  vndir 
thyne  impyre.  1559-60  Cott.  Lib.CaL  B.  ix,  Seeing  ambition 
has  sa  impyrit  ower  their  reason.  1596  HALHYMTLE  tr. 
Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  3  Vnder  the  Impire  uf  Ingland. 

Impish  (i'mpijj,  a.  [f.  IMP  sb.  +  -ISH.J  Having 
the  characteristics  of  an  imp ;  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  little  devil  or  mischievous 
urchin. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  334  The  news  of  the  victory  was 
.  .carried  to  Rome  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  .or.  as  others  say, 
by  the  Impish  divels  themselves.  1834  BBCKFOBD  Italy  II. 
8  Stimulated  by  impish  children.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethel- 
berta  (1890)219  Teasing  and  worrying  with  impish  laughter 
half  suppressed.  1884  LADY  VLKNLY  in  Ccntcmp.  AYi'. 
Oct.  550  Spiteful,  impish  tricks. 

Hence  I'mpishly  adv.,  I'mpishness. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Impishly.  187*  LYTTON  Parisians  ix.  ii, 
'  I  ishall  have  the  wreath  yet',  cried  [she]  impishly.  1876 
T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (i8go)  303  When  scheming  any  plot 
of  particular  neatness,  which  had  lex»  emotion  than  impish- 
ness  in  it.  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Four  General.  Lit.  J-tutt. 
I.  in.  iii.  274  A  half-witted  fellow  ..  whom  the  boys  .. 
impishly  tormented. 

Impiteous  (impi-tws),  a.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PITEOUS.] 
Ruthless,  pitiless. 

1877  SvMotTDaJPmfU*.  ftaly,  Rei'h'.  Learn,  viii.  472  tw/e, 
Exiled  from  home  and  fatherland  by  fate  impiteous.  i88a 
—  Aniuii  Figura  140  Sole  'neath  heaven's  impiteous  stars. 
1890  Unir.  Ret'.  15  June  231  Impiteous  And  hateful  are  the 
gods,  and  void  of  ruth. 

Impiteous,  -tious,  -tous,  impittious,  obs. 
var.  IMPETUOUS. 

Impi-tiably,  adv.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PITIABLY.]  With- 
out pity,  mercilessly. 

1835  Frascr's  Mag.  XII.  36  The  antique  barriers  which 
impuiably  and  irrevocably  divided  mankind  into  castes 
have  been  swept  away. 

Implacabi'lity.  [ad.  late  L.  implacabilitas  : 
see  next  and  -1TT.J  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  implacable. 

1531  ELYOT  G  f.  n.   vi.  The  implacabilitie   or  wrath  in- 


Geo.  II  (1847)  L  ix.  262  His  resentments  were  m-t  softened 
by  the  implacability  of  their  hatred  to  him.  1855  MACAL-LAY 
Hist.  E)tg.  xii.  III.  167  To  James  unpopuLinly.  obstinacy, 
and  implacability  wen  the  greatest  recommendations  that 
a  statesman  could  have. 

Implacable  \impUT'-kab'l,  -plre'kab'l\  a.  [a. 
K.  implacable,  ad.  L.  iwpliifabilis,  f.  im-  (!M-  -  -f 
placabilis  PLACABLE.  ( By  Spender  and  Longfellow 
stressed  on  first  (or  third,  syllable.  ] 

1.  That  cannot  be  appeased  ;  incconcileable  ;  in- 
exorable :  of  persons,  feelings,  etc. 

ijzz  MOKE  Dt  $uat.  Nwiss.  Wks.  83/1  Bering  implac- 
able anccr  where  tliey  pcrceue  themself  not  accepted.  1611 
BIBLE  Rom.  \.  31  Couenar:; 

full.     1751  J  165^3  That  we  should 

be  harassed  by  iinnlai'able  persecution.     1769 

V.  MI.  :f  i  H-1  " 

•bon.     18*7  ! 

1875  STUBUS  '  ,  The 

earl  of  Warwick  rein 

b    Const,  to. 
1678  :  ihem- 

i      : 

f  2.   That  can:  <  Obs. 

1590  SJ-ESSEK  /".  (J  n.  \i..)(  0  how  I  bume  with  implac- 
able lire.  Ibid.  in.  vii.  35.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.658  Thir 


IMPLACABLENESS. 

armor  help'd  their  harm  ..  which  wrought  them  pain  Im- 
pl:i- al-ic.  i86z  LIIM.K  II  \tysidc  Inn  Prtl,  xiti,  The  plunge 
of  the  implacable  seas.  The  tumult  of  the  winds  at  night. 

3.  as  sb.  One  who  is  implacable. 

1748  KiaiARnsoN  CTorma  (1811)  III.  2  As  I  have  ordered 
it,  the  flight  will  appear  to  the  implacable!  to  be  ahv. 
with  her  own  consent. 

Impla'cableness.     [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  ot  being  implacable ;  implacability. 

1631  GouGI  God's  Arrows  in.  §  82.  338  It  is  mens  tmplac- 
ablenesse  which  makcth  God  implacable.  1677  GILHX 
Dentonol.  ^1867)  466  Appearances  of  wrath  and  incoin- 
pasMonate  implacableness.  1748  RICHARDSON  (  /, 
(1811)  II  xxx.  193  The  implacableness  of  my  brother  ami 
sis.ur,  .he  set-  t'urth  in  strong  lights.  1824  SOI'IHEY  Bk,  of 
Ch.  1841)  506  The  implacableness  of  their  political  hatred. 

Implacably  (impU>*ki.bli,  imptae-k-^aab.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -LY-.J  In  an  implacable  manner;  with 
enmity  or  resentment  that  cannot  be  appeased. 

1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  I.  §  66.  iojj  Men  may  thinke 
the  Itivine  wrath  to  be  implacably  incensed.  1751-73 
JOBTIK  Eccl.  Hist,  (R.),  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  this 
temper  should  have  worried  one  another  so  implacably  fir 
Nestorianism  [etc-].  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  x\ii. 
441  Burke  ..  pursued  Challirim  Implacably,  and  refused  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him. 

t  Impla'cacy.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  L.  implacat-ns 
unappeased  (cf.  IMPLACABLE)  :  see  -ACY.]  Unap- 
peasrd  state  or  condition ;  implacableness. 

ci66o  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  292  The  smart  of  their 
implacasy. 

Impla'cement,  var.  EMPLACEMENT,  situation, 
position,  platform  for  a  gun. 

1804  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  689  The  station  or  im- 
placement,  would  confer  majesty  even  on  an  inferior  edifice. 
1889  Engineer  5  Apr.  281  We  understand  that  the  heavy 
steel  guiis  are  to  be  mounted  in  Moncrieffimpfacements. 

Implacental  (implisc'ntal),  a.  and  sb.  Zool. 
[f.  bi-2  +  PLACENTAL  (f. PLACENTA  +  -AL)  ;  cf.mod. 
L.  hnplacentalia  neut.  pi.,  name  of  the  group.] 

A.  adj.  Having  no  placenta,  a  term  applied  to 
the  group  of  mammals  consisting  of  the  marsupials 
and  monotremes  \Implacentalia). 

1839-47  TODU  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  257/1  The  quadrupeds  .. 
above  defined,  are  ..  implacental.  1865  DRAPER  Inttll. 
Dr.'d.  Europe  xxiii.  562  Mammals,  both  placental  and 
implacental. 

B.  sb.  A  mammal  that  has  no  placenta  ;  a  mar- 
supial or  monotreme.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Implace'ntate,  ft.  Zoo!,  [f.  IM--  +  PLACEN-- 
TATE  (f.  PLACENTA  -r  -ATK  a  2)  :  cf.  mod.L.  Impla- 
centata  *>  Iwptacentalia^\  Having  no  placenla. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Implarn,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  I  si-1  +  ?  PLAIN 
rt.,  in  sense  '  plane,  flat,  level '.]  trans.  To  make 
smooth  with  plaster  ;  to  plaster  smooth. 

(-1420  Pat  lad.  on  Hiesb.  \.  479  Oyl  drt-gges  mixt  with 
clay  thou  must  implayne  [T.  r.  me  may  ymplayn]  Tin  wowes 
[  =  walls]  with. 

Implaister,  var.  EMPLASTER  v.  Obs. 

f  Implane,  v.  [ad.  late  L.  (Vulgate)  implanare 
to  lead  astray.]  *  To  deceive'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

f  Impla'nitude.  [f.  IM-  2  +  L.  pldnituJo  even- 
ness.] Unevenness,  unlevelness  ;  in  quot.  attrib. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillc  means  Fr.  Chirurg.  46b/2  The  vn- 
even  and  implanitude  collocation  inferreth  payn  and  recur- 
vatiun  in  the  loyncte. 

t  Impla-nk,  v.  Obs.  rare'0.  [IM-1.]  frans.To 
enclose  with  planks. 

1611   FLORIO,  /ttassare,  to  imboord  or  implanke. 

Implant  (implcrnt  ,  v.  Also  6  emplant.  [a. 
K  implanter  to  insert,  engraft,  etc.  (also  f  emplati- 
tcr  to  plant),  f.  im-  (la- 1)  +  planter  to  PLANT.] 

1.  trans.  To  plant  in,  insert,  infix.    Chiefly  pass., 
To  be  set,  fixed,  or  embedded  in  something,  e.g. 
as  a  crystal  in  a  matrix  of  another  kind.  Also  reft. 

1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  17  Before  they  emplani 
them  self  in  the  hedde  of  the  stoone.  1578  FiAXisiKK 
Hist.  .Man  \.  15  The  Opticke  Sinew.. is  implanted  into  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  a  1705  RAY  (J.\  Another  cartilage, 
i  Me  of  motion,  by  the  help  of  some  muscles  that  were 
implanted  in  it.  1811  PINKERTON  Pt-tral.  I.  169  Patrinite 
sometimes  occurs  in  globular  masses,  implanted  in  other 
rocks.  1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquet's  Anal.  75  The  Teeth  ..  are 
small  bones,  .implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  both  jaws. 

2.  To  fix  or  instil  (a  principle,  desire,  opinion, 
etc.1)  in  one.     Chiefly  pass. :  To  be  firmly  fixed  or 
inherent  in.     (The  ordinary  use.) 

a  1541  HARNES  Wks.  (1573)  323/1  They  are  both  inclina- 
tions of  nature,  implanted  of  God.  1605  TIMME  Qutrsit.  i. 
it,  6  The  diuine  vertue  which  God  hath  put  and  implanted 
in  all  creature's.  1794  SULLIVAN  /  'it'tv  Nat.  II.  380)  Gravity, 
attraction,  repulsion  . .  are  not  powcr^  implanted  in  matter, 
or  possible  to  be  made  inherent  in  it.  1820  Scon  A  Mat  i, 
So  deeply  is  the  desire  of  offspring  implanted  in  the  female 
breast.  1887  \t  in.  ajQ  Take  these  words 

of  the  prop;  '   ;irt. 

fb.  To  engraft  (a  bud).  Also/^.  :  cf.  IMPLAN- 
TATION ;,.    Obs.  rare. 

1660  SHAKBOCK  rc^daHcs  71  Till  such  time  as  the  bu-ls 
ted  may  be  fa-:   •  riiK-nu-.l.     1675  I 

AVr  Wk-.   iS'.yV.    ;.  .  Rrquiri'i.'.   •  '     .r -tians 

bef  .  :  commonly  they  prove  after 

.L:  implanted  inti>  Christ. 

3.  To  set  in  the  ground;  to  plant   AN< 
i6ioW.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  ofSuroty  i.  iii.  "  It  imp!! 

either  the  ground  is  very  fertile  in  general  I,  ur  that  they  are 
implanted  in  Plots  Sympathizing  with  their  Natures.  1633 
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P.    FU:TCHER  Purple  1st.  xn.  Ixxx,  fpnn  her  rl  . 

"•If  implant  'I  if  t'. , 

1753  I-  M-  tr.  DH  Husc.fs  A 

Those  [herbs]  which  th'r^.udincr  impUriti-th.  1845  - 
(.'twtnt.  Larw*£nf.(l&74)  II.  21  s  Trees,  while  still  11. 
in  the  ground,  an  parcel  of  the  freehold.  1868  Hi  i 
Htnk  viii.  (1876)208  Had  implanted  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease. 

b.  \Yith  inverted  construction  :  To  plant 
(ground,  ctc.^  with  something,  rare.  Also_/f^. 

1612-13   BP.  HALL  Contcmpl.*  N.  7".  iv,  xxxiii,    ! 
the  fallowes  of  my  nature,  implant  me  with  t^race,  pi 
with  meet  corrections.     1670  Mi  LI  ox  Hist.  E»g.  in.  Wk-.. 
(1847)  503/2  Minds  well  implanted  with  solii! 
breeding.      1812   H.  &  J.  SMITH  Horace  in  Lond.  121  Your 
heir  ..  May  fell  your  groves,  implant  the  lawn. 

Hence  Impla'nted  ///.  <?.,  inserted,  introduced; 
infixed;  Impla-nting  vbl.  sf>.  -  IMI'I.ANTAI  i"x. 

1595  SOUTHWELL  Sf.  rater's  Comfit.  72  What  change  of 

¥luce  can  change  implanted  paine?  1597  MIDDLETON  in 
'arr  S.  P.  Etiz.  (18451  H-  53^  Wisedomes  haruest  is  with 
follie  nipt  ..  Her  fruite  all  scattered,  her  implanting  ripl. 
1620  GRANGKK  Div.  Logike  40  The  nighest  end  of  1 ; 
is  our  implanting  into  the  body  of  Christ.  1861  MILL  Utilit. 
44  Whether  the  feeling  of  duty  is  innate  or  implanted. 

t  Impla'ntate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *im- 
plantat-uS)  pa.  pple.  of  *implantare  to  IMPLANT.] 
Implanted. 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  34  There  is  a  Magnetisme  . . 
every  where  implantate  in,  and  proper  to,  natural!  bodies 
Ibid.  56  Both  the  implantate  and  influent  spirit  depart  hand 
in  hand  together.  1651  liiucs  Nfiv  Di$p.  r  164  Their 
original  inhxrent  and  implantate  vigour. 

Implantated,  />//.  a.  rare.   [f.  asprec. +-ED1.] 

1855  MAYNE  Ex/>os.  Lex.)  lutplauttiitts,  applied  to  those 
crystals  which  are  attached  by  one  of  their  ends  to  the  walls 
of  an  excavation  hollowed  in  a  rock  :  implantated. 

Implantation  (implant^'J^n).  [a.  ^.implan- 
tation^ noun  of  action  f.  implanter  to  IMPLANT.] 
The  action  or  process  of  implanting  ;  the  fact  or 
manner  of  being  implanted. 

L  Anat.  The  insertion  of  an  organ,  muscle,  etc. ; 
esp.  as  to  its  manner  and  place.  Cf.  IMPLANT  v.  i. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  13  The  implantation  of  the 
teeth  is  not  in  one,  as  an  other  sheweth.  1615  CROOK  K 
Body  of  Man  815  They  [two  muscles]  haue  but  one  tendon 
and  one  implantation.  1650  BUI.WER  Anthropomet.  62 
Ending  in  that  part  wherein  the  anteriour  implantation  of 
Temporal  Muscle  ariseth.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  $  Ti-cth  in 
Cfrc.  -Sc.t  Organ.  A'at.  I.  270  The  teeth  of  the  sphyrana  are 
examples  of  the  ordinary  implantation  in  sockets.  1890  H. 
ELLIS  Criminal  iii.  67  An  implantation  of  the  ears  farther 
back  than  is  normal. 

2.  The  action  of  planting  or  setting  in  the  ground, 
Alsoyifjf.  Cf.  IMPLANT  v.  3. 

a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vn.  viii.  §  7  To  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  direct  implantation  of  his  church.  1650  Brief 
Disc.  Fut.  Hist.  Europe  15  By  saying  of  Noahs  family  to 
preserve  a  seed  for  the  implantation  of  a  new.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Implantation^  one  of  the  six  kinds  of 
transplantation,  used  by  some  for  the  sympathetic  cure  of 
certain  diseases.  (Process  described.]  a  1817  T.  DWIGHT 
Theol.  (1830)  I.  v.  135  The  vegetable  world  ..  from  its  first 
implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full  growth. 

t3.  Engrafting.  Obs.  rare. 

1652  WARREN  Unbelievers  11654)  23  The  Gardners  knife., 
cannot  cut  off  a  branch,  nor  be  helpful  to  the  implantation 
of  it,  without  the  hand  of  the  Gardner.      1660  SHARROCK 
Vegetables  66  Apricots  and   Peaches,  being  secured   upon 
their  own  stocks,  will  admit  implantation  unto  another  also. 

fb.  fig.   Theol.  l  Engrafting'  into  Christ.   Ofis. 

1640  BH.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xi.  99  Hence  we  reade  so  often 
..  of  a  Spiritual!  Implantation  unto  him  [Christ]  by  Faith. 
rti6§5  VINES  Lord's  Supp.  116771  213  Baptism  is  first  for 
insition  and  implantation.  1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr. 
in.  i.  App.(i852)  346  A  sinner's  preparation  for,  implantation 
Jn,  and  salvation  by,  the  glorious  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

C.  Path.  The  engrafting  of  a  morbid  or  malig- 
nant growth. 

1897  Alll'utt's  Sysl.  Med.  III.  538  The  observations  of 
Hauler  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  implantation  of 
cancer  on  the  ulcer.  Ibid.  725  These  (growths.)  are  to  be 
regarded  . .  as  examples  of  successful  implantation  or  graft- 
ing of  particles  of  malignant  growth. 

4.  The  introduction  and  fixing  of  a  principle, 
idea,  etc.  in  the  mind.  Cf.  IMPLANT  v.  2. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  (1662)  26  The  implantation  of 
the  Idea  of  God  in  the  Soul.     1669  GALE  Crt  Gentiles  i.iv. 


Adam's  sin  in  us.     1875  E.  WHITF.  Life  in  Christ  v.  xxun. 
(1878)  475  The  moral  judgment  which  is  oftentimes  appealed 
to  by  Christ  as  a  correct  rule  of  decision,  because  of  divine 
implantation. 
5    The  firm  placing  or  planting  of  the  foot. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Atiiw.   Life  59  By  the   protn 
implantation  of  which  [the  muscular  font]  into  the 
toms  of  the  p'iid<  and   streams  in  which  these  creatures 
[fre-sh-watt-i-  innssi.-!-.)  li\t;. 

b.  Surg.  (See  quots.1     \\SQOttrw. 

1886  AW  Sec.  Lex.,  l»if>lan!a::^n,..\.\,<'  pi 

sound  tooth  int..  ihe  cavity  )• 


si.uii  es  LIU'  •  ' 
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Implanter    impla-ntM).     [I.   IMTI.ANT  v.  + 
-Kii  1  |     One  who  or  that  which  implnnts. 
1653  H.  Moi<b  AntiJ.  Atk.  \.  v.  $  i.  17  Tl. 


IMPLEAD. 

-  than  the  I'M 
1883  A.  1 1  ,,-pt.  391 

Implaster,  ubs.  var.  i 

Implastic  I.  ran-1,  ff.  i 

]     NotpU  Hence  Implasti - 

city,  iinpl:istic  (|tnlity  01 

1812-34  Ci'acJ'i  Stu,/}-  .lelayed 

1   from  minlastirity  . .  of  thr 

Implastration,  mx,  Obs. 

Implate    impV'-t  ,  -•.    ran    ".     [f.  In-'  + 

•'•.]      tralK.   '  To    pill    I 

covering;  to  sheathe;  as,  to  implate  a  ship  with 
iron'  (Webster.  i  M>.|  . 

t  Implansibi'lity.  Oh. rare.  [f.  next  -  -ITV.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  implru 
want  of  plausibility. 

a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1685^671  No  doubt  he 
tain'd  a  very  important  Office  in  t1 
implausibility    of  hU   Person.      1776  (',.  CAVfHm 
Kket.  (1801)  I.  I.  v.  175  Implausibihty  may  be  surmounted. 

Implausible  (implg-zib'l),  a.  [f.  In-  *  + 
PLADSIBLI.] 

1 1.  Not  worthy  of  applause  ;  personally  unac- 
ceptable. Obs. 

1602  WAKNKR  Alb.  Eitg.  Epit.,  After  his  death  him  seuer- 
ally  succeeded,  .his  two  Sou-,  H;ir.  ,ld  and  Hardy  K  nought  : 
Either  of  them  implausible  and  burdenous  to  the  English. 

2.  Not  having  the  appearnnce  of  truth,  probabi- 
lity, or  acceptability  ;  not  plausible. 

(11677  HARROW  Serin.  11683*  II.  xxvi.  369  By  so  impotent, 
so  implausible  and  improbable  means.     1730  Sun 
Ld.  Carteret  Wks.  i76r  III  190  Nothing  can  better  improve 
political  schoolboys  than  the  art  of  making  plausible  or  im- 
plausible harangues  against  the  very  opinion  for  which  they 
resolve  to  determine.     1788  G.  CAMTBELL  1-onr  (7<>.i/ 
II.  84  This,  though  not  implausible,  is  mere  conjecture. 
1794  Bt'RKE  1'etil.   Unitarians  Wks.   1842  II.  475  When 
they  mingle  a  political  system  with  their  religious  opinions, 
true  or  false,  plausible  or  implausible. 

Hence  Implairsibleness,  implansibility ;  Im- 
plau'sibly  adv.,  not  plausibly. 

1818  Tonn,  Implausibly.  1846  WORCKSTFR,  hnplansible- 
tms.  Dr.  Alien.  1894  Ytllow  Rk.  I.  75  That  which  is  al- 
ready fair  is  complete,  it  may  be  urged — urged  implausibly. 

Impleach.  (implf-tj),  v.  poet.  rare.  Also  6 
em-,  [t.  In-1 '+  PLEACH.]  trans.  To  entwine, 
interweave.  Hence  Implea'ched  //>/.  a. 

1597  SHAKS.  Lender's  Cottipl.  205  Behold  these  tallents  of 
their  heir  [  =  hair]  With  twisted  mettle  amorously  enisle.'.,  lit. 
1829  TENNYSON  Tiinbuctoo  224  The  fragrance  of  it 
cated  glooms  And  cool  impleached  twilights.      1865  SWIN- 
BURNE Potna  ff  Ball.,  '/':>;•  l>r,-aitis  175  Where  t! 
shadow  thickliest  impleached  Suft  fruit  and  writhen  spray 
and  blossom. 

Implead  (implrd),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4  en-,  4-5 
eraplede,  5-6  emplete,  6-9  emplead.  P.  5-6 
implode,  -plete,  6  ymplead,  7  impleade,  6-  im- 
plead. [ad.  AF.  en-,empleder  =  O¥.emf>/ei,iier, 
-pliJicr,  -plaidier,  etc.,  f.  em-  (Ell-,  In- ')  +  plai- 
dier  F.  plaider)  to  PLEAD.] 

1.  trans.  To  sue  (a  person,  etc.  >  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, raise  an  action  against.  Nowonlya;rA  or///j/. 

a.  [1192  BRITTON  i.  xii.  §  6  Et  voloms,  qe  tou?  ; 
soint  a  touz  responables  a  ceux  qi  les  enplederoum  taunt 
cum  eux  serount  en  prisoun.]  1387  TKEVIS*  //if  Jen  (Rolls) 
VII.  481  Byng  Stephenewas.  .i-swore. .  bat  he  wolde  enplede 
no  man  for  his  owne  wordes.  1389  in  £nf.  Cilih  1870  84 
No  brother  ne  sister  of  yi-s  gylde  ne  enplede  o}>er  in  no  place, 
for  no  dette  ne  trespas.  a  1400  Ibid.  361  }ef  a  foreyne  em- 
pledy  be  tebynge.  c  1500  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (iSnl  33  That 
none  of  y  fraunches  of  the  forsayd  cite  be  empleted  at  our 
eschequer  [etc.].  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  I.  App.  vni.  21 
The  kin^s  . .  tenants  in  chief  shall  not  be  empleadid  in  the 
ecclesiasticall  court. 

ff      1458  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (I8571  '• 
\\herfore  I  charge  Robt.  my  sone  ..  that   he  n. ••.- 
implede,  ne  greve  the  forsaid  Sir  John.      1464  .1.1 
/'   I  ftl    No.  492  II.  163  Persones  abill  to  pledc  and  to  be 
implelid.    1523  FITZIIERH.  Sun:  i -j  These  manor  of  lenauntes 
shall  nat  plede  nor  be  implcded  of  their  tenement' 
kyn  •,  ,  urine.     1611  BIBLE  Acts  xix.  38  II    ! 
the  craftesmen  ..  haue  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is 
open,  let  them  implead  [A\  C.  accuse]  one  another.     1765 
vroNi:  Ci'iiii".  I.  -wiii.  475  After  a  corp.ii 
ind  named,  it  acquires  many  po»ei~       A- 
or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  implcaded.     1879    I  ARKAB  Si. 
/•an/ xxxii.  11.57  Brc-thrvn  wh  'hnS  °nc 

another  at  law  before  the  tribunal  of  a  heathen  I' 

fb    To  plead  or  pros.  ran. 

I5S4  Act  i  *  2  /'/"/.  *  M<»-y  c.  8  8  35  The  Title  of  all 
LnnTls  ..  is  . .  in  your  Courts  only  to  be  impleaded,  ordi 
tried  and  jm:  ,      .. 

f2.  To  arraign,  accuse,  impeach.  C  onst.  cf.   UtS. 

a  1600  1  i  iv-  5  10  To  i"  : 

of  thi-  hi 
So/omc-n  ''  '6s8 

. 

"HO 

3.  i 

I'r.i 

treat,     c.  To  plead  ivilh.     d.  To  pk 


IMPLEADABLE. 
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IMPLETORY. 


1658  T.  WALL  ',>/•;  Rn:  atit.  Kiu-mia  Ch.  20  Saul  had 
never  impleaded  the  inte;  .  .  had  it  not  • 

.ope  to  wipe  off  the  guilt  of  his  disobedience. 

1682  he  rakes  Hell  and 

icads  for  to  inspire  his  Muse.   1839 

1352)  60  Let  monarchs  .  .  remember  they 

are  -  \s  representatives,  .to  implead  with  God 

and  man.     a  1850  KOSSETTI  Dante  *rCin-.  I.  (1874'  1^7  How 

maybt  thou  be  counselled  to  implead  With  God  thine  own 

mi^eed,  And  not  another's  ! 

Hence  Iraplea-ded  ///.  a.,  Implea'ding  vbl.  s/>. 

1743  FRANCIS  Horacs,  Odis  n.  i,  O  Pollio,  thou  the  great 
defence  Of  sad,  impleaded  innocence.  1861  PEARSON  Early 

s'S  !.>'.%.   -\x\ili,    Twelve  others  .  .  who    I 
declare  upon  oath  with  whom  the  impleaded  proper!)  lay. 
1875  SIUBUS  Crust.  Hist.  III.  xx.  497  Redress  for  the  im- 
pleading  of  a  member  during  the  session. 

tlmpleadable  jmplrdab'l  ,  a.l   Obs.    [f.  IM- 

PtEAI)  V.  +  -AHI.E.] 

1.  That  may  be  sued  (as  a  person)  or  prosecuted 

(as  a  suit". 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Ptramb.  Kent  (18261  113  They  be  im- 
pleadable  in  their  owne  townes  also,  and  not  elsewhere. 
1681  Trial  S.  Colkdge  5,  I  am  a  Free-man  of  London,  and 
I  am  not  impleadable  .  .  any  where  out  of  the  Liberties  of 
the  City.  1734  K.  WELTON  Sutst.  Chr.  Faith  234  The  re- 
bellious and  disloyal  ..  are  impleadable  at  a  twofold  bar. 
i8i8CRi'iSK/V:.vi^  (ed.  2!  V.  117  They  would  by  that  means 
become  frank  fee,  and  not  impleadable  in  his  court 

2    Capable  of  being  pleaded  or  made  a  plea. 

1648  J.  GEREE  Might  fft'ercowing  Right  (1649)  33  Those 
actions  .  .  shall  be  as  impleadable  by  men.  1701  LUTTRELL 
Brief  Kcl,  (1857)  V.  26  That  no  pardon  be  impleadable  to 
any  impeachment  in  parliament. 

t  Implea-dable,  at  Obs.  [f.  Dt-a+Fuuo- 
ABLE.]  Not  to  be  pleaded  against,  or  met  by  any 
plea. 

1607  DEKKER  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  48  In  what  a  lament- 
able condition  therefore  stands  the  vnhappie  prisoner  ;  his 
inditement  is  impleadable,  his  evidence  irrefutable,  the  fact 
impardonable,  the  iudge  impenitrable.  1614  T.  ADAMS 
Fatal  Banquet  ii.Wks.i86i-2  1.  106  An  impenetrable  judge, 
an  impleadable  indictment,  an  intolerable  anguish  shall 
seize  upon  them. 

Implea-der.  Obs.  [f.  IMPLEAD  v.  +  -ER'.] 
One  that  implc.uls,  sues,  or  prosecutes  another;  a 
prosecutor,  accuser,  or  impeacher. 

(11577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Common-it'.  Eng,  (163^)  109  In  all 
judgements  being  two  parties,  the  first  we  call  the  impleader, 
suiter,  demander  or  demandant  or  plaintife.  1698  S.  CLARKE 
Si  riff.  Just.  iii.  13  Who  is  my  adversary?  (my  impleader, 
or  he  that  enters  an  Action  against  me).  1770  Hist.  Z?»,7.  /«A- 
3  (T.)  The  Gombette  law  .  .  allowed  the  expedient  of  duelling 
to  those  impleaders,  whom  the  administered  oath  to  offenders 
did  not  sufficiently  satisfy. 

t  Implea'Sing,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  In-  2  +  PLEAS- 
ING.] Unpleasing,  unpleasant. 

1602  CAREW  CorrnvuH  68  a,  Let  me  lead  you  from  these 
impleasing  matters,  a  1611  OVERBCRY  A  Wife  (1638)  103 
Impleasing  to  all,  as  all  to  him. 

Impleat  e,  var.  IMPLETE  a.,  filled. 

Impledge  ijmple-dg),  v.  Also  6-7  empledge, 
(6  Sc.  implaidjse^.  [f.  KM-  or  IM-  '  +  PLEDGE. 
An  Anglo-L.  implegiatus  occurs  in  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I,  suggesting  that  an  Anglo  -Fr.  emplegier 
may  have  been  in  use.  Cf.  OY.flegier,  I2th  c.] 

trans.  To  put  in  pledge;  to  pledge,  pawn;  to 
give  as  security  ;  to  engage.  Also  refl. 

a.  1548  HALL  C/uoii.,  Ethu.  II-'  ^239  The  countye..  which 
kynge  Charles  .  .  had  before  engaged,  and  empledged  to 
duke  Philip.  1630  BRATHWAIT  Kng.  Gtnttcm.  (1641)  147 
Whosoever  he  be  that  marrieth  a  wife,  empledging  his  faith 
unto  her  by  a  ring. 

ft.     1597  MoxrpoMERiE  Chtrrie  A>  Sloe  1453  Implaidging 

and  waidging  Haith  twa  thair  lyves  for  myne.  a  1656  USSHER 

••Princes  ii.    16831  "85  They  have  not  onely  unpledged 

themselves  the  one  into  the  other  upon  Earth,  but  also  to 

God  in  Heaven.     1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  hits  t.  viii,  This  aus- 


1 ;  in  whose  name  Lie  all  our  own  unpledged. 

tlmplefy,  -'.  Obs.  rare~°.  In  7  implefio. 
[f.  L.  implc-re  (see  IMPLEIE)  +  -FY.]  To  fill 
(Cockeram,  1623  . 

Implement  J-mpUment), sb.  Forms:  6yn-, 
ymple-,  pimply-,  empell-,  hympyll-1,  6-8  im- 
pliment,  (7  impell-,  eraploi-,  imploye-\  5-  im- 
plement, [app.  ad.  L.  implimentum  a  filling  up 
nplere  to  fill ;  see  IMPLETE)  taken  in  the  sense 
of  '  that  which  serves  to  fill  up  or  stock  (a  house, 
etc. . '  ;  in  which  sense  implementa  occurs  in  an 
Anjjlo-L.  letter  of  1541  see  sense  I  below)  aud 
may  have  been  in  considerably  earlier  use.  Of  OF. 
implement,  from  empler  to  fill,  fill  up,  Godefioy 
cites  only  one  example,  in  sense  '  filling  up,  fulfil- 
ling, completing '.  The  word  was  evidently  some- 
times referred  to  EMPLOY  v.,  and  so  confused  with 
employment,  ns  if- 'thing  employed  or  used'.] 

I.  1.  //.  Things  that  serve  as  equipment  or  out- 
fit, ns  household  furniture  or  utensils,  ecclesiastical 
nts,  wearing  apparel  or  ornaments, 
etc.     In  sing.  An  article  of  furniture,  dress,  etc. 

[Cf.  Letter  of  1541,   Rymer,  XIV.   723  Cum  omni 
omni;.  ,  jocalibus,  ornament!;.,  bui.is,  catalli^,  et 

'454  ''••  K-  H'Mi  (18821  132  Reuaracions  and  implements 
dwe  lo  the  . .  Cathedral  Chirche  of  ,-ej  nt  powle.  1496-7 


1    Act  12  //(•«.  /•*//,  c.  i  •  5  12    All  other^goodcs  and   implc- 
i    mentis  of  Horn  hold  to  be  used  in  their  Huu.-es.     *5/°S  in 

^27  Here  ffolwyth  the  ymplenit 
the   Taylourys   hnlle.     1532  HERVET   A'cnop/ums  /.' 

•.•ice  of  inipli- 

mentes  was  in  that  lc.     1566  in  I'eacoL*: 

Ch.  h'untiturc  (1866*  77  Item  one  paj«  one  cruitt  o  . 
with  all  other  empellmentes  of  supersticiori.     1610  I. 
WIN  Bf>s.  of  Enf.  210  He  left  for  an  implement  of  hi  -  : 
at   Kly  a  woonderfull  sumptuous  and  costly  table.      1641 
.tie  far.  Rtgist*rinafaem.ftfa£.  XI.  III.  196  A  note 
of  such  goods  and  imployements  as  are  belonginge  to  the 
parishe  church  of  St.  John's  y  liaptist,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanett, 
a  1656  USSHER  Ann.  vi.  (16581  522  To  defray  this,  they  were 
forced  to  ..  make  their  women   club  their  attyring  imple- 
nitnts,  10  make  up  the  sum.    1687  A.  LOYKLL  tr.  /'/;.  , 

i.  no  All  the  Sea-men  have  Capots,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  necessary  an  Implement,  not  only  for  Sea-  men, 
but  for  all  that  travel  l-y  ^ea.  a  1779  WAKBLKION 
Lfgat.  u.  iv,  Wlfi.  1788  I.  253  A  golden  hough,  we  see,  was 
an  important  implement,  and  of  very  complicated  intention 
in  the  shews  of  the  Mysteries.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr. 
fy  Leg-  -Art  11850)  36  They  wear  the  stole  and  alba  as  dea- 
cons, and  bear  the  implements  of  the  mass.  1851  D.  WILSON 
/>•(/:.  Ann.  (1863*  II.  iv.  i.\.  465  The  use  of  the  consecrated 
bell  as  one  of  the  most  cs>ential  ecclesiastical  impleim 

it  1621  J.  KJNG  in  Spurgeon  Trras.  Duv.  Ps.  .\.\.\i.\. 
4  Dispose  of  your  bodies  and  souls,  and  all  the  implements 
of  them  both. 

t  b.  In  more  general  sense  :  Requisites.  Obs. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Cominw,  (1603!  38  More 
implements  then  a  spacious  sea  coast  are  incident  to  this 
busines  :  he  must  have  plenty  of  timber  and  cordage  ;  he 
must  be  furnished  with  a  people  practised  in  sea  atThires 
[etc.].  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  Wks.  1775  X.  132  Water, 
cordials,  and  all  necessary  implements  being  brought,  Miss 
Bath  was  at  length  recovered  and  placed  in  her  chair. 
2.  //.  The  apparatus,  or  set  of  utensils,  instru- 
ments, etc.  employed  in  any  trade  or  in  executing 
any  piece  of  work  ;  now  chiefly  in  agricultural 
implements  or  as  a  synonym  of  'tools*;  frequent 
as  a  generic  term  for  the  tools,  weapons,  etc.  used 
by  savage  or  primitive  man,  %&  Jlint  implements. 
In  sing.  A  tool,  instrument. 

J538  LELAND  Itin.  III.  114  King  Henry  the  vij.  .erectid 
.  .3  great  Bruing  Houses  with  the  Implementes  to  serve  his 
Shippes.  1567  Richmond.  Wills  iSurtees)  202  In  the  same 
garner,  .vj  gaddes  of  yron.  -Other  implements  in  the  say  me 

Sarner.  1612  CHAIMAN  H'tddrnves  T.  Wks.  1873  III.  ?6 
ly  stay  hath  been  prolonged  With  hunting  obscure  nooks 
for  these  employments  [a  crowbar  and  a  halter).  1616  S 
6c  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  533  Thus  you  see  the  diuersitie 
of  plowes.  .now  it  is  meet  to  know  the  implements  belonging 
to  their  draught,  1641  Terntes  de  la  Ley,  Implements,  .  .  it  is 
used  for  things  of  necessary  use  in  any  trade  or  mystery,  which 
are  implyed  in  the  practice  of  the  said  trade.  17x4  SWIFT 
Draper's  Lett.  Wks.  1755  VI.  n.  49  'Wood  hath..  his  tools 
and  implements  prepared  to  coin  six  times  as  much  more. 
1767  A.  YOUNG  Farm.  Lett,  to  People  310  He  should  make 
drawings  of  every  machine  and  implement  of  husbandry 
that  differs  from  those  of  his  own  country.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  led.  2)  I.  204  An  artisan,  who  had  all  the  implements 
necessary  for  his  work.  1879  LCBBOCK  Sci.  Led.  \.  152  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  implements  of  stone  were 
abandoned  directly  metal  was  discovered. 

fig-  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  187  i  Those 
Sciential  rules,  which  are  the  implements  of  instruction. 
1862  GorLBCRN  Pen.  Relig.  v.  iv.  (1873)  288  The  imple- 
ments with  which  Christianity  works.  1867  MILL  Inaug. 
Addr.  7  The  necessary  mental  implements  for  the  work 
they  have  to  perform. 

b.  Applied  to  a  person,  ;  cf.  instrument^  tool. 

1628  FORD  Loi'crs  Mel.  n.  u,  I  am  Trollio,  Your  honest 
implement.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  II.  xiii,  This,  .man  was  a 
most  useful  implement  to  us  everywhere.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  I.  115  The  Messenger  .  .  was  an  Implement  in  his 
Maker's  Hands.  1849  MACAi'LAV  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  511 
That  meanness  which  marked  them  out  as  fit  implements  of 
tyranny. 

U.  f  3.  Something  necessary  to  make  a  thing 
complete  ;  an  essential  or  important  constituent 
part.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  14  The  Clergy,  which  are  the  two 
parts  of  the  inhabitants,  (besides  the  Jewes  and  Curtezans, 
which  are  the  greatest  implements  of  the  other  third  part). 
1650  FULLER  Pisgak  iv.  vi.  101  Because  they  have  utterly 
lost  the  mystery  of  making  the  blew  ribband,  .an  essentiall 
implement  of  the  fringes. 

4.  Sc.  Law.  Fulfilment,  full  performance  (cf. 
IMPM-MEXT  v.  i). 

1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  334  Obligations  may 
be  dissolved  by  performance  or  implement.  1862  SHIRLEY 
•  Crit.  iv.  195  Such  conditions  are  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  .  .  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  .  .  whether 
implement  of  them  could  be  enforced.  x868  Act  31  $  32 
l-'ict.  c.  100  §  54  Such  note  shall  not  have  the  effect  ..  of 
excusing  obedience  to  or  implement  of  the  interlocutor  re- 
claimed against. 

111.  5.  attrih.  and  Comb.  Implement-bearing* 

=  I.MPLEMENTIFKliOU-S. 

1862  Illnstr.  Land.  News  5  July  22/1  The  implement  and 
|  cattle  departments  were  laid  out  with  a  masterly  hand. 
1872  SIR  J.  EVANS  Anc.  Stone  Intplt  mcn.'s  xxii.  426  The 
deposition  of  the  implement-bearing  beds,  .extended  over  a 
very  considerable  space  of  time.  1891  DK.  ARGYLL  in  \gtk 
(.cut.  Jan.  26  Vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
all  implement-bearing  gravels  as  fluviatile. 

Implement  j-mpUment),  v.  Chiefly  ^V-.  [f. 
IMPLEMENT  sb.} 

1.  trans.  To  complete,  perform,  carry  into  effect 
(a  contract,  agreement,  etc.)  ;  to  fulfil  ;an  engage- 
ment or  promise). 

x8o6/W/.  T.  Gillifs  of  Babnakfwan  23  Jam.   Tln- 
an  obligation  incumbent  upon  him,  which  the  reiiu 


were  entitled  to  insist  that  he  should  implement.  1833  Act 
3  <$•  4  Will.  fVt  c.  46  §  90  The  decree  or  order  of  court  has 

-.•en  duly  implemented.     1865  AI,K,\.  SMITH   SHWW. 

II.  138   He  had  seen  the  boatmen,  and  fully  imple- 
mented his  promise.     1879   Tunes  22  Nov.  iMr.  GLi 
in  Scotland),  On  that  day  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  is  expected  to 
implement  no  fewer  than  three  engagements. 

b.  To  carry  out,  execute  (a  piece  of  work). 

1837  ^yHlTTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades,  Optician  (1842-3^4  Any 
similar  invention  which  he  may  be  employed  to  implement 
for  the  contriven. 

c.  To  fulfil,  satisfy  (a  condition;. 

1857  NICHOL  Cycl,  Pkys.  Sci.  63/1  The  chief  mecl 
requisites  of  the  barometer  are   implemented   in  such  an 
instrument  as  the  following.     1870  R  M.  FERGUSON  Electr. 
38  How  arc  the  conditions  of  thermo-electricity  implemented 
by  the  materials  of  the  earth? 

2.  To  complete,  fill  up,  supplement. 
i843BfKTON  Btnthartiiiina  166  Projects  for  implementing 

by  pauper   relief.     1855  BAIN  Senses  .<(•  Int.  111.  iv. 

5  15  (1864)  604  The  hearer  must  implement  the  process,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  mind. 

3.  To  provide  or  fit  with  implements. 

1886  I'.din.  AY?'.  Oct.  362  Whether  armed  for  defence,  or 
implemented  for  industry. 

Implemental  ^implftne-ntal),  a.     [f.  I:.; 
MENT  sb.  -r  -AL.]     Of  the  nature  of  an  implement  or 
implements  :  t  a.  Essentially  constituent  ;   b.  In- 
strumental, practically  effective. 

1676  MARVELL  Gen,  Councils  Wks.  1875  IV.  154  All  the 
ill  that  could  have  come  of  it  would  have  been,  that  such 
kinds  of  bishops  should  have  proved  lessimplemental.  1746 
W.  HORSI.EV  /'(*?/  (i  748)  I.  u  A  Statesman  proper  to  govern 
this  Implemental  Common-wealth.  1874  BUSHNEIJ 
gK'cncss  <V  Law  iv.  220  The  threefold  substance  of  doctrine 
here  set  forth  is  to  be  his  [the  Holy  Spirit'*]  implemental 
power. 

ImplementiferoUS  (i'mpl/menti-feras),  a. 
Geol.  [f.  asprec.  +  -(!';  FERGUS.]  Containing  (stone) 
implements  used  by  early  man. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  604  The  well-known  and  accepted 
implementiferous  river-gravels.     1894  J.  GEIKIE  Cf.  / 
(ed.  3}  640*0^  The  valleys  containing  the  implementiferous 
deposits. 

t  Imple'se,  var.  f;s///6fi,EMPLEss,  to  please.  Sc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Egifciane  1477  To  succure  all  J?at 
one  m's  modir  dere  wil  cal,  &  implese  hyre  with  barely  wil 

6  lef  bare  syne  &  serwe  hyre  til. 

t  Imple'te,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imptit-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  implere  to  fill  up,  f.  im-  (In-  l)  +  *ple-re  lo  till.] 
Filled,  replete  \with  something). 

1568  C.  WATSON  Potyb.  8  b,  A  Citie,  impleate  with  inestim- 
able treasure.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Ginllf  mean's  Fr.  Chirurg. 
25/2  A  little  kinde  of  spoone  full  and  implete  with  poulder  of 
corrosiue.  16(^4  J.  T.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  m,  I  found 
.  .  it>  Vesicles  impleat  with  a  grumous  Blood. 

Implete  (imp]/'  t\  v.  U.S.  [f.  L.  implet-,  ppl. 
stem  of  implere  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To  fill. 

1862  A'.  }'.  Indejietuient  31  July  4  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  .  .  to  implete  the  Government  silently  with 
Southern  principles.  1886  BEECH  LR  in  Homilet.  1\(~>. 
(U.  S.)  May  421  He  [God]  impletes  all  lands,  all  breadths, 
above,  below,  everywhere. 

Implete,  obs.  var.  IMPLEAD. 

Impletion  (implfjan).  [ad.  late  L.  impletion- 
^w,noun  01  action  from  implere  :  sec  IMPLETE  <?.] 

1.  The  action  of  filling;  the  condition  of  being 
filled;  fullness. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  i.  (1877)  104  Dooth  not  the 
impletiOD  and  sacit-tie  of  meates  and  drinks  prouoke  lust? 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  /'stud.  Ef.  in.  xvi.  145  Upon  a  .. 
plentifull  impletion  there  may  perhaps  succeed  a  disn;; 
of  the  matrix.  1650  GREENHILL  Lzckiel  72  Impletion— 
when  the  Spirit  .  .  fills  the  heart  of  any  with  Divine  graces 
and  influences.  1822-34  Goods  Stvay  Meet.  ted.  4)  I.  146 
The  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
stimulus  of  food,  and  a  certain  decree  of  impletion.  1863 
H.  JAMES  Subst.  <y  Shadow  xv.  256  The  depletion  of  his 
[man's]  natural  pride  and  self-seeking  in  order  to  his  subse- 
quent spiritual  impletion  with  alt  Divine  gentleness  peace 
and  innocence. 

t  2.  Fulfilment,  accomplishment    of  prophc<- 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Leaven  ipo  The  impletion  of  scriptures, 
w*11  had  so  prescribed  of  him.  1681  H.  MORE  Exf.  Dan. 
App.  ii.  293  The  impletion  cf  that  Prophecy  is  .  .  already 
past,  a  1716  SOUTH  Scnn.  11744'  X.  197  The  very  literal 
impletion  of  the  prophecy. 

3.  Bot.  The  filling  up  of  the  disk  or  cup  of  a 
flower  with  petals,  by  the  conversion  of  stamens, 
nectaries,  etc.  into  petals;  the  *  doubling'  of  a 


or  of  the  Nectaritim. 

Hence  Imple'tionist.  one  who  advocates  imple- 
tion or  filling  up  :  see  cjuol. 

1883  Sat,  Re?'.  14  Apr.  464  Two  general  views  on  that 
question  (Scotch  crofters]- .may  be  summarized  by  the  two 
words  '  impletioni.st '  and  *  depletioDist '.  Ibiil,^  The  im- 
pletionist  recommends  ..  lowering  of  rents,  increase  of 
I>;t>turage  privileges,  'rooting  in  the  soil ',  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

tlmple'tive,  a.  Obs.  rate.  [f.  implet-,  ppl. 
stem  ot  implere  (see  IMPLETE  a.}  +-IVK.]  Having 
the  quality  of  filling. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  AstroL  ,\liv.  270  Such  [medicaments]  a> 
are    calefactive,  warrne    and    impletive.       1677    GAI.I 
Cicntilcs  iv.  14  The  Divine  Bomtie,  saith  Proclus  . .  i>.  . ini- 
f  althings  and  conversive  uf  althings  into  itself. 

t  Imple  tory,  a.  Ol>s,  rare~l.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OKV.J  Characterized  by  fulfilment. 


IMPLEX. 

1647  TKAPP  Contm.Heh:  \.  18  An  Impletory  remission, 
as  now  in  the  new  Testament,  not  a  promissory,  as  under 
the  old. 

tl'inplex.  a.  Obs.  rare.  fad.  L.  implex-its^ 
pa.  pple.  of  implectere  to  entwine,  f.  im-  (\M-  1  + 
plcctere  to  twist,  plait.  (Cf.  F.  implexc,  i;th  c.)] 
Involved;  having  a  complicated  plot. 

1710  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  297  »  2  The  Fable,  .is,  according 
to  Aristotle's  Division,  either  Simple  or  Implex.    It  is  called 
Simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  Fortune  in  it :  Implex, 
when  the  Fortune  of  the  chief  Actor  change-;  from  1:. 
Good,  or  from  Good  to  Bad.  1779-81  JOHNSON-  /„.  P.,  t 
Wks.  II.  60  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from 
the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad. 

t  Implex,^-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  implex-^  ppl. 
stem  of  implectere  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  entwine. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  Glory  cvij,  These  forme  thy  Ghyr- 
lond.  Wherof  Myrtle  green  . .  is  so  implexed,  and  laid  in, 
between. 

t  Implexed,  ppl  a.  Oh.  [f.  prec.  or  L.  /;«- 
plex-ns  IMPLEX  a.  •*•  -ED*.]  Entwined;  also _/?£•. 
Involved,  complicated;  =  IMPLEX  a. 

a  1619  FOTHICRBV  Atheovi.  n.  iii.  §  3  (1622)  219  The  often 
iteration,  and  implexed  application  of  the  termes,  of  One, 
and  Many,  and  Being.  1678  CUDVVORTH  IntelL  Syst.  Pref.  2 
A  concatenation  or  implexed  series  of  causes. 

t  Imple'xion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  I,,  im- 
plcxicn-em,  noun  of  action  from  implectere:  see 
IMPLEX.]  Complication,  intertwining. 

1678  CUDWORTH  IntelL  Syst.  i.  ii.  §  22.  07  The  mutual 
occnrsions  and  rencounters  of  atoms,  ..  their  cohesions, 
implexions,  and  entanglements. 

Imple-xous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  implex-ns  ^see  IM- 
TLEX  rt.)  +  -ous.J  *  Entangled,  interlaced1  (Treas. 
Bot.  1866). 

t  Imple'XUre.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I,,  implex-  (see 
IMPLEX  a.  \  +  -UKK.]  An  infolding,  a  fold. 

1578  BANISTKR  Hist.  Man  vm.  100  Nature,  .hath  engrauen 
these  cornered  implexures,  that  in  them  the  thinne  Mem- 
bran.,  might  insinuate  it  selfe. 

Impliable  implarSb'l),  a.^  rare.  [f.  IM-  2  + 
PLT.VBLE;  cf.  F.  impliable.'}  Not  pliable;  in- 
flexible. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  ii.  §  2  (1740)  32  All  Matters 
rugged  and  impHable  to  the  Design  must  be  suppressed  or 
corrupted.  1831  FrasersiMag.  IV*.  320  The  impliable  and 
disjointed  stutT  they  are  obliged  to  render  into  tolerable 
English. 

Impli'able.  fl.2     [f.  IMPLY  v.  +  -ABLE.]     Cap- 
able of  being  implied. 
a  1865  ISAAC  TAYLOR  (F.  Hall).     [In  mod.  Diets.] 

Implial  implai'41).  rare.  [f.  IMPLY  v.  +  -AL 
TI.,1:  after  denial.'}  An  act  of  implying;  impli- 
cation. 

1846  G.  S.  FABER  Lett.  Tractar.  Secess.  Popery  116  Let 
us  test  the  amount  of  this  mere  implial. 

t  Impli  ance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPLY  T/.  +  -ANCE.] 

The  action  of  implying ;  implication. 

1677  R.  GARY  Chronol.  it.  ii.  in.  viii.  237  Their  Magistrate 
in  Chief,  at  least  8  Years  before  this  Convention,  which 
must  be  the  Apostle's  impliance. 

"t  Impli  Cameilt.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  im~ 
plicamcnt-nm  entanglement,  f.  implied  re  :  see  IM- 
PLICATK  and  -MENT.]  Entanglement. 

c  1450  tr.  DC-  Imitittiotie  n.  viii.  49  Be  pure  and  fre  wij?in- 
furbe  wibont  implicament  or  incombraunce  of  eny  creature. 

t  I'mplicaucy.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  **;;/- 
plicantiaj  f.  implieare\  see  IMPLICATE  v.  ancl-AXCY. 
Cf.  F.  implicance  ',171.1  c.).]  Entanglement,  con- 
fusion; contradiction  of  terms. 

1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  i.  v.  §  60.  276  He  gives  such 
evident  reason  of  them,  (which  can  hardly  be  done  to  prove 
implicancy  true)  that  whereas  you  say,  he  will  never  be  able 
to  salve  them  from  contradiction  [etc.].  Ibid,  vi.  §  2.  325  That 
science  and  knowledge . .  are  Synonimous  termes,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  a  thing  absolutely  unknown  is  a  plain  implic- 
ancy, I  think  are  things  so  plain,  that  you  will  not  require 
any  proofe  of  them. 

Implicate  i-mplik#),  ///.  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6  implicat,  -plycate.  [ad.  L.  implicdt-us^  pa. 
pple.  &ii?nplicare\  see  IMPLICATE  v.] 

A.,  adj.  1.  Intertwined,  twisted  together ;  also, 
wrapped  up  with,  entangled  or  involved  in.  Now 
rare. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  Ixii,  The  history 
of  Scotland  is  sa  implicat  with  the  history  of  Ingland,  that 
[etc.].  1555  EDEN  Decades  157  As  the  lycertes  are  imply-  j 
cate  in  the  tayles  of  the  vipers.  i^jSTUBBEa  AnaLAou*. 
i.  (1877)  129  The  poore  man  is  so  implicate  and  wrapped  in 
on  euerie  side.  167*  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5134  The  Veins 
appear  to  be  strangely  intangled  and  implicate.  1846 
DANA  Zoopk*' {\%&}  273  Folia  aggregated,  and  crowdedly 
implicate. 

t  2.  Involved,  intricate.   Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  98  What  this  implicate  Hiperbole,  or 
aduancement  meaneth.  1588  FRAUNCE  Lawitrt  Lflg-  "•  ii' 
87  If  you  resolve  such  implicate  propositions  thus  fete.]. 
1637  K-  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrsst  \\.  6  Wee  see  so^  mani- 
fold, so  implicate,  so  confused  questions  of  philosophic. 

B.  sb.  t  1-  Entanglement,  confusion  :  cf.  IM- 
PLICANCY. Obs. 

1638  SANDERSON  Sena.  (1854)  I.  181  It  seemeth  then  to  be 
a  mere  implicat,  a  contradiction  in  adj<_\-to,  to  say  that  a 
thint*  is  sold,  and  yet  for  nothing 

2.  That  which  is  implied  or  involved. 

1881  A.  B.  URUCK  Chief  End  Revel,  vi.  266  But  even  with- 
out consulting  the  Scripture-;  we  can  determine  for  oursalvai 


95 

the  speculative  implicates  of  revelation.     1883  MAVDSIF.Y 

'ill  l.  vi.  95  The  implicate  of  the  m   i 

not  liberty  but .constraint.   1884  I-AII  ,n:p.Re-.' 

360  The  doctrine  and  its  implicate!  must  lira 

Hence  f  I'mplicately  adv.,  by  implication. 

risss  HARrsFiEi.ii  Dhvn,-  lien.  VIII  152  It  is  ii. 
translation  axpnnedly,  but.  .it  is  there  implkately. 

Implicate  i-mplike't),  v.  [f.  L.  implicat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  implicare  to  entangle,  involve,  connect 
closely,  etc.,  f.  im-  (iM-l)  Jrplicarc  to  fold,  twist.] 

1.  trans.  To   intertwine;    to  wreathe,  twist,  or 
knit  together  ;  to  entwine,  to  entangle. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit,  i.  550  The  boughes  and 
armes  of  trees  twisted  one  within  another,  so  implicated  the 
woods  together  that  let.:.].  1666  I'.OVLK  Orif.  J-ormes  4- 
Qua/.  402  [They)  implicate,  and  imanglethemselve 
so,  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  little  knots.  1802  l'\ 
Theol.  ix.  §  3  u8io)  113  Owing  to  the  muscles  employed  in 
the  act  of  deglutition  being  so  implicated  with  the  imiSLles 
of  the  lower  jaw.  1833  J.  HOLI.ASH  Mannf.  Mflal  II. 
353  The  various  descriptions  of  wirework  in  which  tlm  op.'M 
spaces  are  of  fanciful  forms,  require  to  be  carefully  im- 
plicated by  the  hand. 

_./<>.  1885  R.  L.  STEVENSON  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Apr.  551 
The  artist  . .  takes  up  . .  two  or  more  views  of  the  subject  in 
hand  ;  combines,  implicates,  and  contrasts  them. 

t  b.  fig.  To  entangle  mentally,  to  confuse.  Obs. 

1625  SHIRLEV  Love-tricks  III.  v,  Good  men  of  the  jury  . .  I 
will  not  implicate  you  with  ambages  and  circumstances. 

c.  To  entwine  (things  non-material)  in  or  with 
(other  things). 

1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  Introd.  35  The  church  is  a 
polity  . .  wherewith  he  is  to  implicate  all  his  hopes,  desires, 
and  prayers.  1836  H.  COLERIDGE  .\'orth.  ll'orlhies  Introd. 
(1852)  20  The  interests  of  individuals  are  so  implicated  in 
those  of  the  community,  that  [etc.].  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig. 
Bible  ii.  (18751  81  Christianity  was  not  designed  to  be  . . 
implicated  with  the  fortunes  of  any  earthly  polity. 

2.  To  involve  :  a.  To   involve  in  its  nature  or 
meaning,  oras  a  consequence  or  inference ;  to  imply  ; 
to  comprise. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decachordon  vn.  vii.  (1602)  195  Other- 
wise it  implicates  a  contradiction.  1797  MRS;.  A.  M.  I 
Beggar  Girl  II.  103  Old  Frazer  ..  had  ..  filled  the  office  of 
looker  at  Castle  Gowrand — a  phrase  that  implicates  the  com- 
bined duties  of  steward  and  bailiff.  1802  MRS.  E.  PARSONS 
Myst.  yisit  II.  22  \  So  much  reserve  and  mystery,  .assuredly 
implicated  something  wrong.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  v. 
(1867)  109  If  these  doubtful  opinions  implicate  inquiries 
which  the  unlearned  can  never  prosecute.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
Fr.  q  It.  jfrnls.  (1872)  I.  59  There  was  never  any  idea  of 
domestic  comfort  ..  implicated  in  such  structures.  1896 
HOWELLS  Impressions  fy  Exp.  284  That  first  lesson  of  civi- 
lisation which  my  words  implicate. 

b.  To  involve  (a  person)  in  a  charge,  crime, 
etc. ;  to  bring  into  actual  connexion  with  ;  to  show 
to  be  concerned.     (Also  without  construction.) 

1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFF.  Italian  xvi,  These  ruffians,  who 
have  dared  to  implicate  that  innocent  victim,  .in  the  charge. 
1808  I'IKE  Sources  Mississ.  ill.  App.  78  Duplicity.. in  some 
degree  always  implicates  the  character  of  a  military  man. 
1849  MACAUI.AV  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  503  In  no  conspiracy 
against  the  government  had  a  Quaker  been  implicated.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vi.  iii.  (1864)  III.  442  Each  party  strove 
to  implicate  the  other  with  the  name  of  an  odious  heresy. 
1870  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  721  The  En- 
comiast, .does  not  say  a  word  implicating  Eadric. 

c.  To  involve  or  include  in  the   operation  of 
something ;  to  affect  or  cause  to  be  affected  in  the 
action  of  something. 

I798T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859!  IV.  242  Your  feelings  have 
no  doubt  been  much  implicated  by  it.  1859  MILL  Liberty 
v.  (1865)  60/2  This  question  presents  no  difficulty,  so  long  as 
the  will  of  all  the  persons  implicated  remains  unaltered. 
1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Da.  Throat  tr  Xi'se  I.  144  It  is  much 
more  rare  for  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  trunk  to  be 
implicated  [in  diphtheria).  1887  Alien.  $  Neural.  VIII.  633 
The  brain  is  pathologically  implicated  in  insanity. 

Hence  I'mplieated  ///.  a.,  inwoven,  involved, 
intertwisted,entwined,etc.  lit.anAJig. ;  I  Triplicat- 
ing///, a.,  intertwining. 

a  1693  TjRQUHART.ff<7<Waw  ill.  xxxvii.  308  The  implicating 
Involutions  and  Fetterings  of  Gins.  1752  FAWKKS  Deter. 
May  (R..,  The  painted  birds  their  cunning  fabrics  made, 
Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn.  1821  SHELLEV  Prcmelli. 
Unb.  n.  iv.  87  The  implicated  orbits  woven  Of  the  wide- 
wandering  stars.  1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1879'  I.  vi.  324 
Where  the  performance  of  either  of  the  promises  is  made  by 
either  to  depend  on  the  performance  of  the  other,  the  several 
conventions  are  cross  or  implicated. 

t  I'mplicateness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPLICATE  a. 
~  -NESS.]  Thequalityof  being  implicate;  intricacy. 

1685  H.  MORE  Paralip.  Prophet.  103  [Arguments]  with- 
out any  implicateness  or  operosity  from  Authentic  Testi- 
monies. 

Implication  (implikr  -Jan's,  [ad.  L.  implica- 
tion-em entwining  or  entangling,  noun  of  action  f. 
implicare  to  IMTLICATK.  Cf.  F.  implication  (i6th 
c.)  complicity,  contradiction.] 

1.  The  action  of  involving,  entwining,  or  en- 
tangling ;  the  condition  of  being  involved,  en- 
tangled, twisted  together,  intimately  connected  or 
combined.  Also  fuf. 

CI430  Filer-  LyfMa.Hhe.Je  iv.   xii.   11869*  l8j    Seculere 
implicacioun  and  worldliche  ocupacioun.     1578  BANISTEI 
Hist  Man  VIM.  in  Comparable  to  the  implications  of  the 
sinewes  of  the  arme.    1623  COCKERAM,  Imp:. 
pingin.or  intangling.     «  1635  N  »  •-  .,-.  (Arb.) 

H  Sir  Thonris  Periot  .  .  married  a  Lady  of  Ri  eat  honour,  of 
the  Kinss  familiarity,  which  are  presumptions  of  some  im- 
plication 1639  STANLEV  Hist.  Philos.  xui.  (1701)  600/1  By 


IMPLICIT. 

implication  of  some  Atoms  cohering  mutually  to  one  another. 
1718  EA; 
from  tin-- 

is  formed  by  the  ; 

1843  J.   MARTI-CF.AU  Chr.  Life    1867)  14  Tli. 
;iis  nature  with  ours. 

2.  The  aciinii  ot  ini|il\  ing  ;  the  fact  of  bt_ing  im- 
plied or  involved,  without  M'ing  pl.iii.' 

that  which  is  involved  or  implied  in  sometln; 

1581  \V.  CIIAHKK  in  Confer,  iv.  15:54)  B  b  iij,  Inferred  in 
the  scripture  by  good  proofes  of  consequence  and  imphca- 
tjon.  1657  < 

terminecC    1701 

i.  ii.  35  Here,  .isa  plain  I  an  intelligible  human 

nature.      1790  PALEY  Ho>x  Paul.  \. 
does  not  s;iy  tins  K  different  from  ordinary  tuagl 
left  to  implication.     18361.1,1 
,  of  which  the  clear  i 

be  denied.     1879  H.  SPFNCFK  J'.Hu  l-lhics  ii.  j  7. 
implications  of  the  Evolution-Hypothesis,  we  sha! 
harmonize  with  the  leading  moral  ideas  men  have  .  ! 
reached. 

b.  By  implication  :  by  what  is  implied  though 
not  formally  expressed,  by  natural  inference. 

c  1555  HARPSFIKLD  Dirorce Men.  I  '111  (Camden)  33  Though 
not  by  express  words,  yet  by  implioiti 

J.  SiKi'HKNS  Satyr.  Ess.  54  It  Mlowes  by  implication  that 
amongst  posterity,  some  one  must  have  preceden.  e.  1793 
T.  JEFFERSON  ll'rit.  11859)  IV.  36  It  does  not  give  it  to 
France,  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  1870  1 
i\ornr.  (_  snq.  fed.  2  I.  App.  659  The  Chronicles.. seem  to  call 
him  Ealdorman  by  implication. 

3.  The  process  ot  involving  or  fact  of  being  in- 
volved in  some  condition,  etc. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Palhcl.  (ed.  a'  173  This  impli- 
cation  of  the  lymphatics  is  much  more  marked  than  in  the 
sarcomata  [etc.],  1897  Aii.fu  11  .S;j/.  M,,f.  III.  17  The 
younger  the  sufferers  [from  acute  rheumatism]  the  greater 
the  liability  to  cardiac  implications. 

Implicative  (i'mplik^'tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  IM- 
PLICATE V.  +  -1VE.] 

A.,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  implying;  tending 
to  imply  or  implicate. 

1602  FULBECKE  znd  Pt.  Parall.  17  The  receit  of  such 
goodes  into  the  Inne  is  an  implicatiue  promise,  that  the 
goodes  shall  be  safe.  1818  COLEBROOKE  Treat.  Oblig.  Con- 
tracts I.  15  Implied  or  implicative  contracts  are  such  as 
reason  and  justice  dictate.  1847  LEWES  Hist.Pkii 
I.  94  That  existence  and  knowledge  were  identical  and 
mutually  implicative.  1872  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Bridge  of  Glass 
I.  I.  ix.  124  The  words  ..  were  more  in  pity  for  the  man  .. 
than  implicative  of  any  thought  for  himself. 

t  B.  sb.  That  which  implies ;  a  statement  or 
writing  implying  something  more  than  it  expressly 
states.  Obs.  rare. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  m.  v.  (Arb.)  163  This 
Eglogue..was  misliked.  .as  an  implicatiue,  nothing  decent 
nor  proportionable  to  Pollio  his  fortunes  and  calling. 

Hence  I'mplicativelya^.   'tola.  ,  by  implication. 

J579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  Gulf  E  iv  b,  Which,  as  a  former 
fayth,  is  implicatively  excepted  in  any  truce  witli  an  infidel. 
1602  FULBECKE  Pandectes  82  Such  thinges  as  are  not  ver- 
ballie  forbidden,  are  implicaliuelie  permitted,  a  1676  HALE 
Hist.  Placit.  Cor.  xlix.  §  2  (Mason)  Virtually  and  impli- 
catively, and  by  necessary  consequence,  it  takes  away  clergy 
..in  all  those  cases. 

t  I'mplicatory,  a.  Cbs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -OKY.J  Of  entangling  nature  or  character. 

1641  View  Print.  Bk.  int.  Ol'ierrat.  3  A  Laborinth  of  im- 
plicatory  and  inextricable  Errours.  1706  ).  SF.KGKANT  Ace. 
Chapter  (1853)  38  To  suppose  that  the  brief,  .does  not  con- 
tain a  sense  implicatory  and  destructive  to  itself. 

Implicit  (impli-sit),  a.    Also  7  implicite.    ["• 

F.  implicite  or  ad.  L.  implicit-u;,  later  form  for 
implicat-tis  IMPLICATE///,  a.] 

tl.  Entangled,  entwined,  folded  or  twisted  to- 
gether ;  involved.  Obs. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  767  Epithets  ..  given  to 
snakes  . .  as  . .  green,  infolded  or  implicit,  horrible.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  323  The  humble  Shrub,  And  bush  with 
frizl'd  hair  implicit,  a  1803  BEATTIE  Hares  92  No  hand  had 
wove  the  implicit  maze. 

fig.  1614  LODGE  .\eneca,  Efist.  239  How  pleasant  and 
expedite  the  life  of  those  men  is  that  follow  them  ;  how 
bitter  and  implicite  theirs  is  that  have  beleeved  opinion  more 
then  truth.  1620  GRAVGER  Div.  Logi/te  117  Manner  of 
handling,  which  is  double,  viz. . .  infolded,  or  unfolded  ;  im- 
plicite, or  explicite. 

f  b.  Involved  in  each  other ;  overlapping.  Obs. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Ori<-.  A'aer.  i.  v.  §  8  The  unce:. 
heathen  chronology,  when  ..  imphc.te  yeais  arc 

1704  HEARS.  hey  took 

implicit  years  for  solid,  and  placed  those  Kings  i: 
cession  which  were  contemporary  with  one  another. 

2.  Implied  though  not  plainly  expressed  ;  natur- 
ally or  necessarily  involved  in,  or  capable  d 
inferred  from,  something  else.     Implicit  fumlion 
(see  quot.  IS 


s    1*3    .miu    *'".    "*"'H    ."     •  iii- 

promis. 


,.nes       i87«"(;i...  Euol  Dot.  '    "OI 

r-oing  in   to  buy  something  » 

This  implicit  falsehood  passed  through  her  mind.     180.  J. 


IMPLICITLY. 

EDWARDS  Diff.  Calculus  i.  §  8  (ed.  ^  3  If  the  function  be 
not  expressed  directly  in  terms  of  the  independent  \; 
.  .the  function  is  said  to  be  implicit. 

t  b.  Of  persons  having  some  implied  quality : 
Virtual,  though  not  professed  or  avowed.  Obs. 

1610  i  .v-JAzr/yri55  One  may  bee  an  implicite 

martyre,  though  he  know  not  why  he  died.      1633   ; 
MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (1636    114  Deferring  as  well  as  \>M 
.lakes  many  men    implicite   Atheists.       1660    Jl 
i  ;o  All  the  kings  of  the  Earth  joy:t 

mutual  forces  for  the  Crown.when  they  design  Justice;  they 
are  implicite  confederates. 

c.  Of  ideas  or  feelings  :  Contained  in  the  mind 
without  being  clearly  formulated ;  vague,  indefinite. 
Now  rare. 


IMPLOSIVB. 


implicite,  nice  Aversion  I  your  Conversation,  Meine,  or 
Person.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \.  ii.  (1695)  n  The  Under- 
standing hath  an  implicit  Knowledge  of  these  Principles, 
but  not  an  explicit.  1738  HUME  Hum.  ,\'af.  i.  §  15  Views 
and  sentiments  . .  so  implicit  and  obscure  that  they  often 
escape  our  strictest  attention.  1863  GEO.  EUOT  Romola  n. 
iii,  Tito's  implicit  desires  were  working  themselves  out  now 
in  very  explicit  thoughts. 

d.  Virtually  or  potentially  contained  in. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  1828)  II.  371  All  those  things  were 
implicit  in  my  eye  in  the  oath.  1848  KINGSLF.Y  Saint's 
Trag,  ii.  viii,  To  evolve  the  blessing  implicit  in  all  heaven's 
chaitenings.  1874  SAYCE  Compar.  Philol.  vi.  245  The  un- 
developed conceptions  that  lay  implicit  in  it  have  been 
severally  marked  off  one  from  the  other. 

3.  Implicit  faith  (  =  eccl.  'L,.  fides  impliciia)^  faith 
in  spiritual  matters,  not  independently  arrived  at 
by  the  individual,  but  involved  in  or  subordinate 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  Church ;  hence,  resting 
on  the  authority  of  another  without  doubt  or  in- 
quiry; unquestioning,  unreserved,  absolute.  So  im- 
plicit belief,  confidence,  obedience,  submission,  etc. 

[1601  BK  W.  BARLOW  Def.  Prof.  Relig.  70  Fidem  im- 
plicit ant  ^  a  faith  involved  and  folded  within  the  Church 
beleefe.  1605  A.  WOTTON  Answ.  Pop.  Articles  20  Their 
fides  implicit^.,  their  Colliers  faith^  which  teaches  them  to 
beleeve  as  the  Church  doth,  but  never  instructs  them . .  in  al 
the  severall  matters  of  beleefe.]  1610  DONNE  Pseitdo- 
Martyr  Pref.  C  iij  a,  The  implicite  faith  and  blinde  assent 
which  you  were  used  to  give  heretofore  to  the  spirituail 
supremacy.  Ibid.  195  The  implicite  obedience  imagin'd  to 
bee  vowed  to  the  Church  in  baptisme.  1640  QUARLES 
Enchirid.  iv.  Ixxxix,  Hee  that  beleeves  with  an  implicite 
Faith,  is  a  meere  Empricke  in  Religion.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Reb.  vi.  §  388  An  implicit  Reverence  for  the  Court. 
1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  U-  3°  An  implicit  respect 
paid  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk. 


with  implicit  belief  his  faith  from  the  mouth  of  the  Roman 
priest.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  244  These 
glaring  contradictions,  .are  quite  enough  to  hinder  us  from 
putting  implicit  faith  in  a  single  uncorroborated  detail. 

fb.  Hence   (erroneously):    Absolute,  unquali- 
fied, unmitigated,  as  in  implicit  ignorance.  Obs. 

1625  BACON  £ss.t  Unity  Relig.  (Arb.)  429  When  the  Peace 
is  grounded,  but  vpon  an  implicite  ignorance.  c  1645 
Ho  WELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  n.  23  Prince  Maurice  ..  hath  a 
limited  allowance ;  nor  hath  he  any  implicit  command  when 
he  goes  to  the  field.  1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  268  An 
implicite  ignorance  of  a  true  and  adequate  remedy. 

c.  transf.  Of  persons  :  Characterized  by  implicit 
faith,  credulity,  or  obedience.  ?  Obs. 

1694  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1812)  293  This  curious  Dish 
Implicit  Walton  calls  the  Swallow-Fish.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  vi.  (1700)  78  Too  implicite  in  adhering  to  our 
Education,  or  in  Submitting  to  the  Dictates  of  others. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §  92  (1740*  491  Many  are 
implicite  under  what  is  called  Authority.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  n8n)  III.  Ixii.  362  Be  implicit.  Am  I  not  your 
general?  z8a6  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Popular  Fallacies,  Men 
are  not  such  implicit  sheep  as  this  comes  to. 

Ti  ?  Confused  with,  or  a  mistake  for,  explicit. 

17*7  Philip  Qjtarll  29  Pray  be  implicite,  what  King  have 
we  now?  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  Wks.  1775  X.  49,  I  am 
very  implicit  you  see  ;  but  we  are  all  among  friends. 

Implicitly   impli-sitli  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + -LY  ^.] 

1.  By  implication  ;  impliedly,  inferentially. 

1610  DONNE  P sen  da-mar  tyr\\\.  §  33.  215  All  circumstances 
..  by  which  they  labour  to  ..  infirme  the  zeale  of  our  side 
..doe  appeare  in  them  directly  or  implicitely.  1651  HOBBES 
Govt.  fy  Soc,  xiv.  §  8.  217  Every  civill  Law  hath  a  penalty 
annexed  to  it,  either  explicitly,  or  implicitly.  1692  BENTLEY 
BpyU  Lect.  i.  6  He  that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly  deny 
his  Existence.  1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  3^  We  virtually 
and  implicitly  allow  the  institutions.  1862  H.  SPENCER 
First  Princ.  \\.  iv.  §  53  (1875)  174  A  certain  conclusion  is 
implicitly  contained  in  certain  premises  explicitly  stated. 
t  b.  Not  professedly  or  intentionally.  Obs. 

1625  DONNE  Serm.  3  Apr.  43  Hee  that  does  good 
ignorantly,  stupidly,  inconsiderately,  implicitely,  does  good, 
but  hee  does  that  good  ill. 

t  2.  In  an  involved  or  confused  manner.  Obs. 

1635  MEDE£/./O  Twisse  15  July,  Wks.  (1672)  iv.  828  We 
have  not  (or  but  very  implicitly  and  obscurely)  reduced  that 
ancient^Commemorative  Sacrifice  of  Christians. 

3.  With  implicit  faith,  confidence,  submission, 
etc. ;  unquestioningly. 

1650    HOBBES   De   Corp.    Pol.   132   There   may  be  more 

:dience   required    in   him   that    hath  the   Fundamental 

Points  explicated  unto  him,  than  in  him  that  hath  received 

the  same  but  implicitly.     1662  J.DAVIES  Mandehlds  Trav. 


believe  implicitly  whatever  they  are  told.  1860  MAI-RY 
Phys.  :  ow  ii.  §  113  The  slightest  impulse  ..  is 

immediately  felt  and  implicitly  obeyed. 

Implicitness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  implicit ;  implicit  belief  or  obedi- 
ence ;  unquestioning  character. 

1670  JENISON  Popish  Plot  39  Let  us  wholly  resign  our 
belief  to  blind  impliciteness.  1696  HP.  OF  LONDON  Charge 
20  Lest,  .by  too  much  Implicitness  we  suffer  Error  to  grow 
upon  us,  1731  (.'f'^imc.  Sir  /V.  Stt-fle  in  Ttnvn  Talk  11790) 
148  This  implicitness  of  conduct  is  the  great  engine  of  Popery 
framed  for  the  destruction  of  good  nature.  1864  S.  WILBER- 
FORCE  Ess.  1 1874)  I.  387  The  Church  of  England  . .  bows  to 
its  every  sentence  with  the  implicitness  of  Faith. 

1"  Impli  city.  Vbs.  r'are.  [?  a.  F.  implicit  J 
(Cotgr.),  irreg.  f.  implicite,  L.  implicitus  :  cf.  com- 
plicite,  COMPLICITY.]  Kntanglement,  complication, 
involution. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  390  Fortune,  that 
had  so  long  time  fauoured  this  noble  Familie,  now  wrought 
it  into  a  long-lasting  implicitie  of  mischiefs.  1611  COTGR., 
Implicit^,  an  implicitie,  intanglement. 

Implied  (impUi'd),///.<z.  [f.  IITPLTT;.  +  -En].] 
Contained  or  stated  by  implication;  involved  in 
what  is  expressed  ;  necessarily  intended  though  not 
expressed  :  see  IMPLY  v.  Often  in  legal  phrases  as 
implied  contract  (see  quot.  1767),  trust ,  warranty, 
etc. :  see  these  words. 

1529  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  \.  Wks.  1146/1  Vnder  a 
certame  condicion,  either  expressed  or  implied.  1665  GLAN- 
VII.L  Scepsis  Sci.  26  The  implyed  assertion  that  the  Soul 
moves  not  the  body.  176^  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  i.  8 
Founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied  assent.  Ibid.  xxx.  443 
Implied  [con  tracts]  are  such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and 
which  therefore  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  under- 
takes to  perform.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii. 
663  Under  the  implied  as  well  as  declared  expectation  that 
he  would  supply  what  had  been  remiss.  1875  JowETT/Yar'0 
(ed.  21  I.  393  [He]  has  entered  into  an  implied  contract  that 
he  will  do  as  we  command  him. 

Impliedly  (impbi-edli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY^.J  By  implication,  implicitly. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  17  pis  sentence  is  clere.  .and  publischid 
expresly  &  ympli^e^Iy.  (1449  PECOCK  Repr.\\.  v.  164  It 
is  ther  yn  impliedli  bi  Holi  Scripture  leeful.  a  1603  T.  CART- 
WRIGHT  Confiit.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  664  Although  not  ex- 
presly, yet  impliedly  to  a  sufficient  understanding.  1769 
BLACKSTONEOWW.  IV.  iv.  63  This  statute  does  not  prohibit, 
but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent  recreation  or 
amusement.  1884  SiRC.  S.  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Times  Rep. 
L.  217/2  The  Act  itself  ,.  does  not  say  so  in  words,  but  it 
says  so  impliedly. 

Impling  (i'mplin).  rare.     [f.  IMP  sb.  +  -LING.] 
A  little  imp. 
1780  E.  13.  GREENE  tr.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  206  There  hiss- 


trans.  To  cause  to  plod,  to  involve  in  toilsome 
labour. 

1609  LADY  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887)  I.  83, 
I  am  not  imploded  in  commonwelth  bisness  as  you  are.  1642 
ROGERS  Naawan  19  The  meer  implodding  and  sadding  thy 
thoughts.  Ibid,  124  An  heart  overmuch  implodded  in  the 
earth. 

Implode  (implJa'd),  v.  [f.  IM-  T  +  L.  plodere^ 
plaitdcre  to  clap,  after  EXPLODE  ;  cf.  IMPLOSION.] 

1.  intr.  To  burst  inwards  (cf.  IMPLOSION  I ). 
1881  TAIT  in  Nature  XXV.  92  This  bulb  implodes,  then 

the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  protected  bulb, 
which,  in  its  turn,  explodes. 

2.  trans.  To  utter  or  pronounce  by  implosion. 
Hence  Implo'dent,  an  implosive  sound  (Funk). 

Iniplo  rable,  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  i  +  L.  plordbilis 
lamentable,  or  f.  IMPLORE  v.  4-  -ABLE.] 

fl.  Lamentable;   «=  DEPLORABLE.   Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  444  The  grit  ouirthraw  and 
thirling  of  his  ring, .  .To  him  all  tyme  wes  so  implorabill. 

2.  That  can  or  may  be  implored. 

Imploration  (implow&'Jan),  [a.  obs.  F.  im- 
ploration (i6th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  impldmtidn-emt  noun 
of  action  from  implorare  to  IMPLORE.] 

1.  The  action  of  imploring  ;  tearful  supplication, 
earnest  beseeching. 

1577  FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  109  Dauid  vsed  no  other 
solicitor  for  the  remouing  of  Gods  wrathe,  then  the  implora- 
tion of  a  penitent  heart.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  E>ig. 
(1626)  6  Their  implorations  preuailed  not.  1658  COKAINE 
Poems,  Let.  to  Ld.  Alohun  (1669)  81  The  fluent  Singer  .. 
would  In  imploration  for  Aide  grow  old.  1841  CATMN 
A^.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  1 1.  Iviii.  243  Their  earnest  implorations 
for  divine  forgiveness  and  mercy.  1889  LYMAN  ABBOTT  in 
Chr.  Unionffi.  Y.)  10  Jan.  48  With  the  outcry  of  despairing 
imploration. 

f  2.  Deploring;  lamentation.  Obs.  rare. 
f  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  £casts<i6$8)  163  In  token  of  their 
innocency,  and  imploration  of  their  own  weakness. 

t  Implora'tor.  Obs.  rare  ~l.  [Agent-noun  in 
Latin  form,  f.  implorare  to  IMPLORE;  cf.  obs.  F. 
implorateur  (l6th  c.).]  One  who  implores  or 
supplicates. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  iii.  129  Meere  implorators  of  vnholy 
Sutes,  Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds,  The  better 
to  beguile. 

Imploratory  (implpTatari),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec. ;  see  -CRY.]  Of  imploring  or  beseeching 
nature. 

1831  Examiner  241/1  The  tone  of  Lord  Grey's  speech  . . 


is  depressed  and  imploratory.  1837  CARLVLE  Misc.  Ess., 
Diam.  ,\',i:';l.  \\\,  11872)  V.  164  On  the  2ist  of  March  goes 
ofTthat  long  exculpatory  imploratory  letter. 

Implore  implo^u',  v.  Also  6  Sc.  imploir. 
[;i'l.  I.,  implorare  to  invoke  or  entreat  with  tears, 
f.  im-  (hi-  *)  +  plorare  to  weep,  lament.  Cf.  F. 
implorer  (R.  Estienne,  1549).] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  beg  or  pray  for  (aid,  favour, 
pardon,  etc.)  with  tearful  or  touching  entreaties  ; 
to  ask  for  in  supplication  ;  to  beseech,  f  Formerly 
sometimes  with  two  objects. 

1:1540  tr.  Pol,  I'erg.  Kng.  Hist.  iCamden)  I.  67  He 
himselfe  imploringe  the  assistaunce  and  faithe  of  Carthu- 
mandua.  1563  WINJET  Four  Sceir  7  /in-  Q  nest.  'Wks.  i8ti8 
1.  131  Haif  we  nocht  mst  cause  to  imploir  the  grace  of  God  ? 
1^3.a  J-  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  152  Hee  might 
plainely  discerne  her  dolorous  gesture  in  the  act  of  implor- 
ing his  succour.  1654-66  LD.  OKRERY  Parthenissa  (.1676) 
640  Permit  me  to  implore  you  the  promise  that  I  shall  receive 
no  worse  usage  from  you.  1687  DRYDEN  I  litid  <y  P.  ill.  107 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd.  1701  MRS.  RADCLIMK 
Rom.  Forest  viii,  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet  to  implore 
forgiveness.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  fcng.  vii.  II.  224  He 
was  perpetually  surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his  in- 
terest. 

b.  To  beseech,  entreat,  petition  (a  person)  with 
deep  emotion  (to  do  something). 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \.  ii.  185  Implore  her.  .that  she 
make  friends  To  the  strict  deputie.  1707  LADY  M.  \V. 
MONTAGU  Lett,  to  Anne  U'ortlcy  2  May  (1*187)  1.37,  Ihave 
already  told  you  I  love  you,  and  implored  you  not  to  for- 
get me.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  i.  x,  'Talk  not  thus,  I  implore 
you,  Evelyn.'  1867  SMILES  Hitgitenots  Eng.  xii.  tiSSol 
204  The  ladies  of  the  household  .  .  implored  him,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  not  to  leave  them. 

c.  To  utter  as  a  supplication,  rare. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Villette  xvi,  'Do  not  let  me  think  of 
them  too  often,  too  much,  or  too  fondly',  I  implored. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  touching  supplications. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  55  Implore,  adore,  thow 
indeflore,  To  mak  our  oddis  evyne.  1632  LITHGOW  Trai\ 
vin.  351  Holding  up  my  hand,  and  imploring  for  our  lives. 

Hence  Implo'red///.  a. 

1659  MILTON  Cii>.  Power  Eccl.  Causes  \Vks.  (1847)  413/2, 
I  distrust  not,  through  God's  implored  assistance,  to  make 
[it]  plain  by  these  following  arguments. 

t  Implo're,  sb.  06s.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An 
act  of  imploring  ;  imploration,  entreaty. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  v.  37  He.  .urged  sore,  With  percing 
wordes  and  pittifull  implore,  Him  hasty  to  ari^t:.  1607 
Btirley-Breake  11877)  29  Whose  sudden  sight  her  Fathers 
life-strings  crackt,  And  falling  downe,  he  ended  his  implore. 

t  ImplO'rement.  Obs  .  rare.  [f.  IMFLUUE 
v.  +  -MENT.]  =  IMPLORATION. 

1611  COTGR.,  Requcste,  ..  intreatie,  prayer,  beseeching, 
inuocation,  implorement. 

Iniplo'rer.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  implores. 

1611  COTGR.,  Imploratcitr,  an  implorer,  beseecher  [etc.]. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  Ep.  Ded.,  The  most  humble  and 
faithful  implorer  for  all  the  graces  to  your  highnesse  eternised 
by  your  diuine  Homer.  1690  BOYLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  n.  Wks. 
1772  VI.  717  Those  assistances,  that  God  gives  the  faithful 
implorers,  to  enable  them  to  obey  and  please  him. 

Implo'ring,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING*.] 
Supplication,  beseeching. 

1611  COTGR.,  Imploration,  an  imploring,  ..  beseeching. 
1654-^6  LD.  ORRERY  Part/tenissa  (1676)  513,  I  made  many 
pressing  implorings  to  suspend  a  little  longer  my  return. 
1896  in  Daily  AVwj  27  May  7/4  We  knelt  at  the  Throne  of 
the  King  of  Kings  with  humble  and  earnest  imploring. 

ImplO'ring,  ppl.a.  [f.  as  prec.  -r  -ING  a.]  That 
implores  or  supplicates. 

1654-66  LD.  OKRERY  Parthenissa  (1676)  197  The  fair  So- 
phpnisba,  not  as  a  Tryumphant  Mistris,  but  an  imploring 
Prisoner.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  307  He  threw  him- 
self in  the  most  imploring  manner  upon  his  knees  before  his 
uncle.  1829  SOUTHEY  All  for  Love  vi.  xxix,  His  implor- 
ing eye  Bespake  compassion.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann,  Q. 
Neighb.  xxvi.  (1878)  452  She  gave  him  one  imploring  look. 

Hence  Imploringly  adv.,  in  an  imploring  or 
supplicating  way;  Implo'ring'ness,  imploring 
quality. 

1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama  x.  ix,  She  stretch'd  her  hands 
imploringly.  1863  MRS.  WHITNEY  Faitk  Gartncy  .\xxvi. 
334  Threading  her  way  with  a  silent  imploringness  among 
the  throng.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixv,  His  voice 
took  an  affectionate  imploringness.  1881  H.  JAMES  Portr. 
Lady  xxxvii,  '  What  on  earth  has  he  done  to  her  ?  '  he  asked 
again  imploringly. 

Implosion  (impl^'gan).  [n.  of  action  from 
IMPLODE  ;  cf.  EXPLOSION.] 

1.  The  bursting  inward  of  a  vessel  from  external 
pressure. 

1880  W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  iqtk  Cent.  Apr.  615  A  sealed 
glass  tube  containing  air,  having  been  lowered  (within  a 
copper  case)  to  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms,  was  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  almost  like  snow,  by  what  Sir  Wyville  Thomson 
ingeniously  characterised  as  an  implosion. 

2.  Phonetics.  (See  quot.) 

1877  SWEET  Handbk.  Phonetics  §  224  The  implosion  con- 
sists in  closing  the  glottis  simultaneously  with  the  stop 
position,  and  then  compressing  the  air  between  the  glottis 
stoppage  and  the  mouth  one. 

Iinplosive  (imp!0u'siv),  a.  and  sb.  Phonetics. 
[f.  as  prec.  after  EXPLOSIVE.]  a.  adj.  Formed  by 
implosion,  b.  sb.  A  sound  formed  by  implosion. 

1877  SWEET  Handbk.  Phonetics  §  224  Implosive  Stops. 
1880  SAYCK  Introd.  Sc.  Lang.  iv.  285  Of  the  same  nature 
as  the  clicks  are  the  impiosives  peculiar  to  Saxon  German, 
where  no  distinction  is  made  between  d  and  t,  or  b  and  /. 


IMPLOSIVELY. 

1890  SWEET  Primer  Phonetics  §  90  Some  sounds  are  pro- 
duced without  either  out-  or  in. breathing,  hut  solely  with  the 
air  in  the  throat  or  mouth.  The  '  impiosives  '  are  formed 
in  the  former,  the  suction-stops  or  'clicks 'in  the  latter  way. 

Hence  Implo'sively  adv. 

1877  Swr.F.r  llan.il°k.  r!wn*-tics  §  224  In  Saxon  German 
there  is  no  distinction  between  t  and  it,  etc.,  both  being 
half-voiced,  with  the  stop  formed  implosively. 

Imploy,  -er,  -ing,  obs.  forms  of  EMPLOY,  etc. 

^1460  FORTESCUE  A6s.  <5-  Lim.  Man.  yiii.  (1885)  126  The 
kynges  owne  money,  wich  he  mey  than  imploye  to  ober  vse. 
153. -1772  [see  F.MPLOV  v.]. 

Imploy,  var.  of  IMPLY:  see  EMPLOY  ;. 

t  Imployable,  a.  Obs.  ran.  [a.  obs.  F.  im- 
ployable, (.  t'm-  JM-  -)  +  ployer,  plierio  bend,  PLY.] 
Inflexible. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigiu*  i.  i.  2  The  effect  of  a  couragious 
and  imployable  minde.     Ibid.  408  Perswasion.  .of  the  fatall 
and  imployable  prescription  of  their  dayes  doth,  .embolden 
them  in  dangers. 

t  Imployment.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [(.  imploy  IM- 
PLY-)- -MEXT.]  Implication,  entanglement. 

1598  FLORIO,  Impiego,  an  imploymtnt  [1611  an  infoulding, 
an  imployment]. 

Imployment,  obs.  form  of  EMPLOYMENT  ; 
also,  by  confusion,  of  IMPLEMENT. 

t  Implume,  <*•  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  implumis, 
f.  im-  hi- 2)  t-  plfima  feather,  PLUME.]  Unfea- 
thered,  unfledged. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  cxi,  Thocht  thow 
pas  furth,  as  bird  implume,  to  licht.  1658  PHILLIPS,  />«- 
plume,  bare,  without  feathers. 

t Impltrme,  z'.1  Obs.  rare-".  [?f.  prec.,  or 
its  source ;  cf.  IMPLCMED.]  (See  quot.) 

1604  CAWDREY    Table   Alph.,   Implume,    to  pull  off  the 
feathers. 

Implume  (impl';7-mj,  v.-  rare.  =  EMPLUMEz>. 
2,  to  plume,  to  feather. 

1613  W.  PARKES  Cartame-Dr.  (1876)  28  That  like  to  Iris 
had  of  late  implum'd  His  curled  branches.  1888  SWIN- 
BURNE in  lytu  Cunt.  XXIII.  318  Swan-soft  feathers  of  snow 
with  whose  luminous  burden  the  branches  implumed  Hung 
heavily. 

Iniplvrmed,  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  -  i  PLUMED;  cf. 
IMPLUME  a.  and  v.}]  Unfeathered,  unfledged; 
deprived  of  feathers. 

1604  DRAYTON  Owl  (R.),  The  poor  implumed  birds.. Can 
point  and  say,  This  feather  once  was  mine.  1603  A.  WILLET 
Hexapla  in  Genesin  Ded.,  I  .  .  haue  brought  forth  my  im- 
plumed and  vnfeathered  birds.  1784  R.  BAGE  Barhain 
Dtnuns  I.  346  The  implumed  biped,  lord  of  the  earth.  1819 
H.  BUSK  I'csiriad  l.  367  Plum'd  or  implum'd  the  biped  you 
despoil. 

t  Implvrmous,  "•    Obs.  rare-0,     [f.  IM- 2  + 

PLUMOUS,  L.  plumosits,  f.  pluma  :  cf.  L.  implumis 
IMPI.UME  «.]  =prec. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Unfeathered,  implumous  ;  naked  of  feathers. 
1818  in  TODD  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Impluilge  (implc-nd^),  v.  Also  6  emplonge, 
7  empluuge.  [f.  IM-  l  +  PLUNGE  v."]  trans.  To 
plunge  in  or  into  (also  f/0\  Now  rare. 

1590  SpEN'stR  F.  Q.  in.  x.  17  Malbecco-.Into  huge  waves 
of  griefe  and  gealosye  Full  deepe  emplonged  was.  1601 
DENT  Patkw.  Heaven  324  The  most  dangerous  gulfe  of 
ignorance,  wherein  multitudes  are  implunged.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  War  i.  xv.  22  He  . .  implunged  himself  in 
much  just  hatred  for  his  unjust  dealing  and  treachery.  18155 
BAILEY  Mystic  130  As  since,  In  mountain  tarn  volcanic, 
throne  and  crown,  . .  The  imperial  pagan  of  the  west  im- 
plunged. 

t Implu-vious,  a.  rare~a.  [f.  In-1  +  PLU- 
VIOUS.] '  Wet  with  rain '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 
Hence  t  Implu'viousness  (Bailey  vol.  II.  1727). 

II  Impluvium  (impl'H'viflm).  [L.  impluvium, 
f.  implnlre  to  rain  into.]  In  ancient  Roman 
houses,  the  square  basin  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  atrium  or  hall,  which  received  the  rain-water 
from  the  CO.MPLUVIUM  or  open  space  in  the  roof. 
(But  sometimes  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
compluvium.  b.  (See  quot.  iSn.1! 

1811  HOOPER  Jf,;t.  Diet.,  Implu-.'ium,  the  shower-bath. 
An  embrocation.  1823  CRABB  Tecknol.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The 
impluvium  differs  from  the  compluvium,  according  to 
Festus  in  this,  that  the  rain  falls  down  into  the  Impluvium, 
but  collects  from  different  parts  of  the  roof  into  the  Com- 
pluvium. 1832  GELL  PomptianA  I.  viii.  146  The  atrium.. 
with  its  impluvium  near  the  centre,  under  which  \\as  a 
cistern.  1834  LYTTON  Pompeii  i.  iii,  A  square,  shallow 
reservoir  for  rain  water,  (classically  termed  uHJtuvium). 
1866  BLACKMOREC".  _V,>r..,-//vi.  118811  21  Trouble  overflowed 
the  impluvium. 

Imply  (impbi-\  v.  Forms  :  a.  4  enpli}e,  6 
emplie, -plye.  0.  4  inplije,  5  yrnplie,  4-7  im- 
plie,  -plye,  6-  imply.  7.  6-7  imploy,  6  em- 
ploy :  see  EMPLOY  v.  sense  5\  [a.  OK.  e mp/ic-r:— 
L.  implicare  to  infold,  involve,  f.  im-  (IM-  >)  +p!i- 
cdre  to  fold ;  with  snbseq.  substitution  of  the  I.,  form 
of  the  prefix.  The  OF.  vb.  was  orig.  inflected, 
according  to  position  of  the  stress :  inf.  cmplicr, 
pres.  ind.  emplere,  empleres,  einplfi'cl,  cmp/to'tis, 
empties,  emplerent,  imperative  tmplei't,  emphc  : ; 
whence,  by  levelling,  arose  the  t\vo  variant  forms 
(i)  emflier,  and  ^2)  empleier,  later  emploier,  em- 
ployer. Of  these,  mod.F.  retains  only  the  latter, 
while  Kng.  has  imply  from  OF.,  and  EMPLOY  from 
later  nth  e.  F.  Imply  retained  the  classical  L. 
>..  V. 
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I    sense  of  implicare,  from  which  sense  2  appears  to 
j    be  a  strictly  English  development ;   but  iust 
of  exchange   between  imply  and   employ  are   not 
infrequent  in  16-1701  c.    (See  sense  4  below,  and 

F.MPLUY  J>.  _O] 

fl.  trans.  To  enfold,  enwrap,  entangle,  involve  : 

in  lit.  andyf^.  senses.  Obs. 
(-1374  CHAUCER  Berth,  v.  met.  i.   117  (Camb.  MS.)  The 

wateres    I-medlyd   wrappith    or    implieth    many    fortune! 

happis.     <•  1380  WVCI.IF  Strut.  Sel.  \Vks.  I.  270  5if  a  prelate 

implie  him  wij>  seculer  nedis.  £1400  Apol.  Loll.  3  Hatyng 
•  to  be  enplijed  wib  seculer  bisines.  c  1450  tr.  De  /mil. itimi,- 

ill.  xxviii.  97  Wherto  wrappist  pou  &  ymplicst  |.iself  ?  Ibid. 
\  xxix.  98  Implie  pe  not  wib  Binges  |)al  are  not  committed  to 
!  \K.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  iv.  31  An  hateful!  Snake,  the 

which  his  taile  uptyes  In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting 
'  implyes.  Ibid.  vi.  6  Phcebus  . .  His  blushing  face  in  foggy 

cloud   implyes.      c  1611    CHAPMAN    Iliad  VI.    315    Lovely 

Theano  took  the  veil,  and  with  it  she   implies  The  great 

Palladium.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Pref.,  If  it  lie  egotism 
;  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity  the  griefs  ami 

affections  of  another  [etc.]. 

2.  To  involve  or  comprise  as  a  necessary  logical 

j   consequence ;  to  involve  the  truth  or  existence  of 
(something  not  expressly  asserted  or  maintained). 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  Wks.  127/2  Two  such  thinges  as 
imply  contradiction,  a.  1557  MRS.  BASSET  tr.  More  On  the 
Passion  ibid.  1363/1  Y°  thing  as  y"  principal  point  y*  briefly 
emplyeth  al  the  rest.  1581  I.AMDARDE  Eircn.  II.  iii.  (1588) 

135  .This  '  Assault '  doth  not  alwayes  necessarily  emplie  a 
hitting.     1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logikf  344  That  axipme,  is 
false_  which  is  inconsistent . .  or  agreeth  not  with  it  selfe, 

i  but  implieth  a  contradiction  in  it.  1653  WALTON  Angler 
\  i.  13  In  Job  . .  mention  is  made  of  fish-hooks,  which  must 

imply  Anglers  in  those  times.     1789  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  III. 

127  There  are  situations  in  which  despair  does  not  imply 
i  inactivity.  1862  STANLEY  Jnu.  Ch.  I.  xvi,  Often  where 
j  nocommendationisexpresslygiven.it  is  distinctly  implied. 

b.  With  substantive  clause  as  object. 

1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Ckr.  Lift  (1747)  111.498  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  Body  doth  not  necessarily  imply  that  all 
the  same  Matter  shall  be  raised.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 

\    Synchr.  162  The  text  of  the  Poems  implies  that  Sidon  was 

,    the  great  and  leading  city. 

c.  Of  a  word  or  name  :  To  involve  by  significa- 
tion or  import;  to  signify,  import,  mean. 

c  1630  RISDON  Sun'.  Dnion  §  88  (1810)  85  Villa  implieth 
a  court  house,  or  chief  place  in  the  lord's  manor.  1660 
WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  21  This  trading,  .is  called  Barter, 
derived  from  Karato,  implying  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
1737  [S.  BF.RIXGTON]  G.  di  Lucca's  Mem.  126  Like  a  true 
Father  of  his  People,  which  the  Name  . .  implies. 

t  d.  To  signify  as  much  as,  to  be  equivalent  to. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  151  The  horses  feed  usually 
of  barley  and  chopt-straw  put  into  a  bag,  and  fastned  about 
their  heads,  which  implyes  their  manger. 
fe.  ?  To  mean  or  intend  for.   Obs. 

1663  COWLEY  Verses  sev.  Occas.,  Ode  llan'ey  iii,  From  all 
the  Souls  that  living  Buildings  rear,  Whether  imply'd  for 
Earth,  or  Sea,  or  Air,  . .  A  strict  Account  to  him  is  hourly 
brought. 

3.  To  express  indirectly ;  to  insinuate,  hint  at. 
1581  J.  BELL  Hatldvn's  Answ.  Osor.  36  He  that  forebyd- 

deth  a  thyng  to  be  done  in  after  tyme,  doth  hee  not  covertly 
emplye  that  the  same  was  done  before?  1593  DRAYTON 
Eclogues  i.  27  Whose  wondrous  workes  thy  Essence  doe 
imply.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  Pref.,  The  reasons  thereof 
are  not  formally  . .  set  downe,  because  to  him  that  heeds 
attentively  . .  they  easily  imply  themselves.  1774  GOLDSM. 
.\'at.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  II.  v.  49  His  figure  implies  the  stupidity 
of  his  disposition.  1849  LYTTON  Caxtons  iii,  Dimly  implying 
some  sort  of  jest,  which  he  kept  all  to  himself.  1870  FKL  K- 
MAN  Xorm.  Cimg.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  636  It  is  not  directly 
asserted,  but  it  seems  to  be  implied.  Mod.  What  do  you 
mean  to  imply  ? 

1 4.   =  EMPLOY  v.  Obs. 

ai533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (i546)_Eevj  b, 
To  leaue  theyr  riches  to  theyr  vicious  chyldren  yl  implied. 
1638-9  Kl.iz.  UonvlLE  in  Hatlon  Corr.  iCamden)  17  A  mach 
which  your  Mother  has  implied  a  frind  . .  about  for  you. 

•([  5.  t  a-  =  APPLY  v.  5.  Obs. 

0.1625  BOYS  ll'ks.  11629)  264  That  tenant  deserues  to  be 
thrust  out  of  house  and  home  . .  that  implieth  all  the  best 
roomes  vnto  the  basest  offices. 

fb.  To  ascribe,  attribute :  =  APPLY  v.  n.   Obs. 

(11655  WEBSTER  &  ROWLEY  Cure  for  CuckoU  i.  i,  Whence 
might  this  distaste  arise?.  -Is  it.,  your  perverse  and  peevish 
will,  To  which  I  must  imply  it? 

Implyment,  obs.  f.  EMPLOYMENT. 

1614  G.  TREVELYAN  in  Trn'clyan  1'affrs-  (Camdenl  III. 

136  Who  landed  in  this  harbor  . .  and  dispatch!  that  imply- 
ment  of  Scotland  according  his  owne  desyre. 

Impne,  obs.  form  of  HYMN. 
Impocket  (impc'ki-t  ,  v.     Also  em-.     [!M-  '.] 
trans.  To  put  into  one's  pocket ;  to  pocket. 


he  waved  me  to  sit  by ,  . — 

M.  B.  EDWARDS  Xcxto/Kin  Il.ii.  17  There  he  sat.  .hands 
impocketed. 

tlmpoi-gnant,  a.  Obs.  ran-1.  [f- 1"-  -  + 
POIGNANT.]  Not  sharp  or  piquant. 

1733  CHEYNE  Enf.  Malady  II.  v.  §  10  (1734)  168  Such 
un|.r»vi>king  and  impoignant  Viands. 

Impoison,  -ing,  etc.,  obs.  var.  EMPOISON,  etc. 

1494  KMIYAN  Citron.  I.  chii.  By  the  impoysonynge  of 
his  own  wyfe.  1530  I'ALSGR.  590/1,  1  imnoysoa.  i557,-'733 

POISON     "].        I79S     BVHRUFL  1      .'"""A' 

J.'reiu-l,  Kt-J.  55  Impoisoned  by  these  pestilent  men. 
t  ImpO'ke,  v.  Obs.     In  7  impoake.     [i.  IH- 
I  PoKBJJ  :  alter  K.  tHifffhcr.}       IMPCUCU. 


IMPOLITICALLY. 

1611  Colon..    Empocht,   impoaked,   impouched.      Itiitt., 
Lnsachf,  insachellnd,  impoaked. 

+  Impo'larily,  wt-  '.    [l.  IM---T 

I'III.AKY  ^  -M  -.J      Not  according  to  polarity. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  I'srud.  F.p.  n.  iii.  68  Being  impolarily 
adjoyned  unto  a  more  vigorous  Loadstone,  it  wUI  in  a  short 
time  ex<. 

Impo'larizable,  a.    [!.  IM-  *  +  FOLAK: 
Not  capable  of  being  polarized. 

1882  MAIF.R  tr.  Hospitaller's  Eltttr.  n.  iv.  240  The  same 
t  's  so-called  impolarizablcbatlery 

Impolicy  (impflisi).       [I.  IM-  after 

impolitic  :  el.  F.  impalice.}  The  quality  of  being 
impolitic;  bad  policy;  inexpe>. 

1747  MALLET  Amjmtm  v-f.   n    Those  who 

governed  Scotland  under  him,  wilh   no  less  cruelty  than 
impolicy,  made  the  people  of  that  country  desperate      1708 
MRQ.  WELLESLKY  in  Owen  Dnf.  ,,877   45  An 
flagrant  impolicy  and  injustice.     1827  HALLAM  Const  Hist 
(1876)  II.  nn.  02  The  war  itself  v,  v  tnc  Ring's 

impolicy.  1856  FROI-DE  Hist.  Ens.  11858)  II.  ix.  370  [They] 
expressed  themselves  in  no  measured  terms  at  the  impolicy 
of  this  most  foolish  action. 

t  ImpO'lished,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  *  +  POLISHKH.] 
Unpolished  ;  devoid  of  polish  ;  rude,  unrefined. 

1583  SIUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  I.  Ep.  Ded.  (1877)  6  So  rude 
and  unpolished  a  worke.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  m.  68  At 
Constantinople  . .  the  houses  are  commonly  of  impolished 
stone  and  flint.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Blunt  Mar: 
55  A  blunt  Man  is  one  whose  wit  is  better  pointed  then  his 
behauiour,  and  that  course,  and  Impollisht.  1684  N.  S 
(  rit.  Enq.  Ar/:/.  Bil'le  xxv.  226  His  impolish'd  and  erron- 
eous translation. 

Impolite  (impfllai't),  a.  [ad.  L.  impolit-us,  f. 
im-  (In-  ~'j  +-  polit-us  polished,  POLITE.  Cf.  \ .  im- 
poli  (i6th  c.),  It.  impolito  .Florio).] 

1 1.  Not  polished  ;  wanting  polish  or  smoothness 
of  surface.  Obs. 

1621  Bl'RTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  i.  11.  iii.  (1651)  423  Withered 
old  men  ..  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye.  1657  TOM- 
LINSON  Kenou's  Disp.  459  Outwardly  scabre  and  impolite. 

t2.  Wanting  polish  or  refinement;  unpolished, 
nide,  rough.  Obs. 

1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  x.  Notes  169  Lest  some  more  im- 
polite hand  hath  sow'd  many  patches  of  base  cloth  into  that 
more  rich  web.     1669  BOYLE  Contn.  JVViy  Exp.  u.  Pref. 
(1682)  9  A  Book  so  impolite  as  this  is.     1699  EVELYN  Mem 
(1857)  III.  378  All  those  windings  and  meanders  which  ren- 
dered the  study  deserted  as  dull  and  impolite. 

3.  Wanting  polite  or  courteous  manners;  un- 
civil, discourteous,  rude. 

1739  G.  OGLE  Gualthcrus  if  GriseUa  43  Polite  or  Im- 
polite, I  weigh  not  what  is  thought,  but  what  is  Right. 
1836  JEFFREY  Let.  in  Ld.  Cockburn  I.ije  II.  cxxviii,  I  am 
afraid  1  must  have  appeared  very  impolite  in  not  having 
previously  answered  your  letter  of  the  nth.  1870  Mis-. 
BKOUGHTON  Red  as  Rose  I.  62  About  the  impolitest  remark 
she  could  make. 

t  Impoli'ted,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  impol>t-«s  (see 
prec.)  -t-  -ED  '.]  =  prec.  2. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guiltemean's  Fr.  Chirvrg.  *6  b,  Defilede 
and  pointed  with  my  impolttede  stile. 

Impolitely   imp01ai'tli),<M'z'.     [f.  IMPOLITE  a. 

+  -LY  -.]  In  an  impolite  manner;  uncivilly,  dis- 
courteously, rudely. 

1730-6  in  BAILEV  (folio).  1775  in  ASH.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  568  The  bill  ..  was  impolitely  described 
as  being  neither  good  English  nor  good  sen-e.  1865  Athen- 
;t-ntti  28  Jan.  122/1  They  have,  however,  one  virtue,  . .  they 
rarely  lose  their  temper  or  speak  impolitely. 

Impoliteness  (impoUrtnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  impolite;  want  of 
politeness  ;  incivility,  discourtesy,  rudeness. 

a.  I773CHF.STERF.  Charac.,  Walpole  (1777)  20  The  impolite- 
ness ofhis  manners  seemed  to  attest  his  sincerity.  1837  Lett. 
J>:  Madras(i%$i}  114  One  has  to  dismiss  one's  own  visitors, 
as  they  gcnL-rally  think  it  an  impoliteness  to  go  away  of  their 
own  accord.  1839  THACKERAY  MajorGahagan  iv,  It  would 
have  been  the  height  of  impoliteness. 

Impolitic  (impp-litik),  a.  [f.  IM-  2  +  POLITIC. 
Cf.  F.  impolitique  (ifjoin  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not 
politic;  not  according  to  good  policy;  unsuitable 
for  the  end  proposed  or  desired  ;  inexpedient. 

a  1600  HOOKER  <).\  He  that  exhorteth  to  beware  of  an 
enemy's  policy,  doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impoliiiik.    1679 
PmxcK  Addit.  \arr.  /','/.  I'l.'t  19  As  a  Salvo  for  that  im- 
politique Murder.  I783.A.  HAMILTON  inSparksCorr.  . 
AVr'.  uSi'.l  IV.   11,   I   often  feel  a  mortification,  which  u 
would  be  impolitic  to  express.      1797  BURKE  Kcgi*.  t'taci 
iii   \\'k*   VIII.  353  The  most  unjust  and  impolitick  of  all 
things,  unequal  "laiat  in-     1884 -'. 
It   is  impolitic  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  v, 
inevit.. 

t  Impolitic,  •'•  Obs.  In  7  -ique.  [t  IM-' 
+  POLITIC  (7.]  trans.  To  incorporate  or  engraft 
into  the  body  politic. 

1613  CHAPMAN  ISnssv  D'AmMt  Plays  1873  II.  149  w« 
may  impoliiii|ue  our  sclucs  las  1'wen  i  Into  the  kingdomes 

t  Impoli'tical,  «.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  ^  +  POLITICAL.] 

IMPOLITIC'  a. 

,748  '•  Clarissa  Ivii.  (iSn)  VIII.  261  Out  upon 

me  for  an  impolitical  wretch!  1775  W.  CRAIG  Strm.  (1808)  II. 
35  Instead  of  being  a  prudent  or  humane  Contrivance  the 

,il  and  hurtful  one. 

1701-1823  I i  l  '   '"' 

political  pro-ecmion  of  Sacheverell.     1843  J.  li 
Lett.  (iB'ii)  II  414  A  very  impolitical  step. 

Impoli'ticaUy, .'.';     [  .]      I*- 

I'llLlI  II 
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IMPOLITICALNESS. 

I7«8  U'aiiiaii  of  Honor  III.  232  The  solid  advantages  .. 
have  been  so  impolitically  sacrificed.   1816  SCOTT  Old  .Mori. 


lull  ol  snake?. 

Impoli'ticalness.     [f.  as  prec. +-XESS.] 
iMi'oLrnc.vtss,  IMPOLICY. 

1695  J.  SAGE  Article  Wks.  1844  I.  275  The  impolitical- 
the  uncatholicalness  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  pro- 

Zmpoliticly  imp/rlitikli\  adv.  [f.  IMPOLITIC 
a.  +  -LY  ^.]  In  an  impolitic  manner ;  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  policy  ;  inexpediently. 

1608  BACON  Rep.  in  Ho.  Comw.  in  Resuscitatio  (1661)  30 
In  the  pursuites  of  their  own  Remedies  . .  they  do  it  so 
impolitiquely.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosnwgr.  n.  116821  66  Im- 
politickly  dismembred  from  the  chief  of  the  House.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  97  f  33  Even  fine  faces,  often  seen, 
are  less  regarded  than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishment  of 
showy  girls,  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoliticly  cheap. 
1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1860!  II.  83  Those  ..  who  have  most 
impoliticly  styled  themselves  . .  the  advocates  of  '  moral 
necessity '. 

Impo  liticness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  impolitic  ;  impolicy. 

1680  R.  MANSEU,  A'arr.  Popish  Plot  Addr.  cij,  The  same 
wretched  Impolitickness  have  they  used  in  their  other 
Actings.  1745  Lomi.  Ma-%.  Index  s.v.  Hungary,  Quetn  of, 
The  Impolitickness  of  joining  with  her  in  an  offensive  War. 

t  Impollu'te,  a.  06s.  Also  4  inpolute.  [ad. 
L.  impoll fit-us,  {.  im-  (In-  -  i  +pollfttus  POLLUTED. 
Cf.  T.impolln,  in  Itfi&imfolvi  (Oodef.).]  =next. 

1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  vii.  26  It  bycaam  that  such  a  man  were 
bischop  to  vs,  hooly,  innosent,  inpolute  [gloss  or  ful  clene]. 
1563-87  FOXE  A.  fy  M.  (1596)  279/1  A  true  bishop  ..  inno- 
cent, impollute. 

t  impollu'ted,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  ' ;  or 
f.  IM-  2  +  POLLUTED.]  Unpolluted,  undefined. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  xvii.  103  Kepe  thou 
these  cleaneand  impolluted  from  all  contagious  infeccionsof 
the  worlde.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  HI. 
x.  86  b,  Too  be  impolluted  of  body  and  observants  of  vir- 
ginitie.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  9  The 
natural  cohesion  of  Truth  with  an  impolluted  Soul. 

So  f  Inipollntion.  Obs.  rare  ~  °. 

1611  FLORIO,  Impolutione,  impolution,  vndefilednesse. 

Imponderability  (impfnderabHiti).  [f.  next 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  imponderable. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exp.  Philos.  1.  xii.  511  The  im- 
ponderability of  this  principle  [phlogiston]  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  axiom.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Imponderable  tjmpp-nderab'l),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
IM-  *  +  PONDERABLE.  (Cf.  F.  imponderable  Diet. 
Acad.  1835.)]  A.  adj.  Not  ponderable. 

a.  (Chiefly  in  Physics.}  Having  no  weight ;  des- 
titute of  weight :  applied  formerly  to  light,  heat, 
electricity,  etc.,  regarded  as  material  substances, 
and  still  to  the  luminiferous  '  ether '. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ft  Exp.  Phihs.  I.  xi.  449  Phlogiston, 
a  substance  as  imponderable  as  fire.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  ff 
Art  II.  33  Light  ..  is  reckoned  among  the  imponderable 
bodies.  1851  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Supers!,  (ed.  2)  70  Mind,  like 
electricity,  is  an  imponderable  force.  1854  EMERSON  Lett 
%  Sac.  Aims,  Poetry  $  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  146  The 
invisible  and  imponderable  is  the  sole  fact. 
J!f.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxi.  192  Creeds  like  colours 
being  by  accident  are  therefore  in  the  scale  imponderable. 

b.  Having  no  appreciable  weight ;  of  extremely 
small  weight  or  amount. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Client.  II.  23  The  bile- 
pigment  in  healthy  bile  is  imponderable. 

B.  sb.  An  imponderable  substance  or  agent. 

1842-3  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  no  If  it  be  admitted 
that  one  of  the  so-called  imponderables  is  a  mode  of  motion 
1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Breakf.-t.  vi.  53  It  is  the  impon- 
derables that  move  the  world, — heat,  electricity,  love.  1866 
DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Lam  iii.  (ed.  4)  158  Nothing  which  our 
scales  can  measure  is  lo^t  when  the  '  vital  force '  is  gone. 
It  is  the  Great  Imponderable. 

Hence  Impo  nderableness ;  Xmpo'nderably 
adv. ,  without  any  weight. 

1847  CRAK;,  Imponderable-ness,  the  state  of  being  imponder- 
1890  Lippincotfs  Map.  May  675  He  saw  her  in  that 
nlmy  light,  imponderably  poised. 

tlmpo-nderate.z'.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  1  +  'L.pondei-- 

are,  ponderat-  to  weigh,  f.  pondus, ponder-  weight.] 
trans.  To  place  a  weight  upon;  to  weight,  load. 

1667  WATERIIOUSE  fire  Land.  41  (It]  imponderates  the 
judgement  with  a  weightier  note  of  Gods  displeasure. 

Imponderous  (imp^nderas),  a.  rare.  [f.  In-2 
+  PONDEROUS.]  \Vithontweight;  imponderable. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud1.  Ep.  n.  v.  86  They  produce 
visible  and  reall  effects  by  imponderous  and  invisible  emis- 
sions. 1798  Monthly  Rev.  XXVI .  560.  1827  CARLYLE  Germ. 
Lit.  in  Misc.  hss.  (1872)  I.  24  Motion  in  facrto  is  well 
known  to  be  speedier  and  surer  than  through  a  resisting 
medium,  especially  to  imponderous  bodies.  1891  Leisure 
flour  Feb.  235/2  Those  moral  sureties  which  belong  to  the 
category  of  imponderous  but  important  things. 

b.  loosely.  Having  no  appreciable  weight ; 
'  weightless '  ;  extremely  light. 

1851  CARLYLF.  Sterling  m.  v.  206  Deluges  of  scoriae, 
ashes  and  imponderous  pumice-stones.  1858  —  Fredk.  Cf. 
Il.xiv.  (1872)  I.  127  Like  an  imponderous  ran  of  conspicuous 
colour. 

Hence  Impo  nderovtsness  (Craig,  1  S^y). 

t  Impo-ne,  ».  Ola.  [ad.  L.  impOn-fn  to  put, 
place,  or  lay  on,  f.  im-  (!M-  ')  +  faiifre  to  place.] 
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1.  trans.    To  place  or  set  upon   something;  to 
impose. 

1529  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  150  The  proffyttes  of 
suche  imposicions,  that  is  to  say,  of  bestes,  or  other  thyng, 
thnt  at  an  entre  or  exployte  shalbe  imponed  or  had.  1530 
//•/</.  I.  364,  I  beseche  you  so  to  impone  your  favour,  as 
that  the  vygor  and  seueryte  of  the  lawe  be  not  executed 
vpon  thys  thyng.  1709-29  V.  MANDEY.S>jf.  Math.,  Aritk. 
70  Impone  points,  . .  from  the  right  hand,  always  intermit, 
ting  two  places. 

b.  To  '  lay ',  stake,  wager.  vOf doubtful  stand- 
ing. Cf.  IMPAWN.) 

16. .  SHAKS.  Hant.  \.  ii.  155  (1623)  The  King  sir  ha's  wag'd 
with  him  six  Barbary  Horses,  against  the  which  he  impon'd 
as  I  take  it,  sixe  French  Rapiers  and  Poniards  [Qos.  2-5 
(1604-11)  impaund,  Qo.  6  (1637)  impawn'd].  Ibid.  171  Why 
is  this  impon'd  as  you  call  it  1  [Not  in  Qos.] 

2.  intr.  To  impose  itpon. 

1640  SIR  E.  BERING  Proper  Sacrif.  (1644)  32  You  will  . . 
impone  upon  the  ignorant. 

Imponent  (imp^-nent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
impSntnt-em,  prcs.  pple.  of  imponere :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  That  imposes. 

a  1882  T.  H.  GREEN  Prol.  to  Ethics  §  323  Were  there  no 
Church . .  Moral  duties  would  still  be  associated  with  the 
imagination  of  an  imponent  authority,  whose  injunctions 
they  would  be  supposed  to  be. 

B.  sb.  One  who  imposes. 

1842  PUSEY  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  45  While  the  Bishop,  .regards 
the  framers  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  Articles  as  the  imponents 
of  ours,  he  sanctions  the  Catholic  interpretation  as  much  as 
ourselves.  1850  C.  WORDSWORTH  Oceas.  Serin.  Ser.  I.  132 
The  Articles  are  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  She  is  the 
imponent.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Cintiin.  GY«.  xvii.  9-11  The 
parent  is  the  voluntary  imponent,  and  the  child  merely  the 
passive  recipient  of  the  sign  of  the  covenant. 

t  ImpOOT,  v.  Obs.  [f.  lM-1  +  PoOR:  c(.ettrtc/i.] 
trans.  To  make  poor;  to  impoverish. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Sheph.  Pipe  iii.  72  Neither  waues,  nor 
theeues,  nor  fire,  Nor  haue  rots  impoor'd  this  Sire. 

t  Imptvpular,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  *  +  POPULAR. 
Cf.  mod.F.  impopulaire  (1835  Diet.  Acad.).]  Un- 
popular. Hence  t  Impo-pularly  adv. 

1721  SWIFT  Lett,  to  Pope  S.'s  Wks.  1761  VIII.  24  The 
cause  being  so  very  odious  and  impopular.  1736  BOLISG- 
BROKE  Patriot.  (1749)240  They  dipped  the  house  of  Hanover 
in  our  party-quarrels  unseasonably,  .and  impopularly. 

t  Impo-rcate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -".  [f.  L.  imporcat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  imporcare  to  put  into  furrows,  f.  in 
prep.  +porca  furrow.]  Hence  t  Imporca'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Imporcate,  to  make  a  ridge.  [1644 
Ridiculed  in  I'iniiex  Anglicus  5.]  1656  RI.OI-NT  Glassogr., 
hnporcation^  making  a  balk  in  earing  of  Land. 

t  Imporo'se,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-S  + POROSE.] 
=  IMPOKOI:S. 

1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  308  Particles  infmitly  hard,  indi- 
visible, and  imporose.  Ibid.  341  They  were  hard,  imporose, 
triangular,  equilateral  Prisms. 

t  Imporo'sity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY  : 
cf.  porosity.]  The  quality  of  being  itnporous. 

1626  BACON  Syk'a  §  846  The  Porosity,  or  Imporosity 
betwixt  the  Tangible  Parts. 

Imporous  (impo»T3s),  a.  1  Obs.  [f.  IM-  2  + 
POROUS.]  Not  porous  ;  having  no  pores. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  u.  i.  55  Its  body  is  left 
imporous.  1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  192  The  most  solid  and 
imporous  wood.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  16  These 
Atomes.  .all  perfectly  solid  and  imporous. 

Import  (impoo-.it),  v.  Also  5  inp-,  6  em- 
port(e,  ymporte,  6-;  importe.  [ad.  L.  impor- 
td-re  to  carry  or  bring  in,  f.  im-  (lM-1)  +  portdre 
to  carry.  Also,  in  part,  ad.  F.  importer,  OF.  en 

porter,  L.  *indc portare  to  carry  away.] 
I.   From  literal  senses  of  cl.  L.  importare. 

1.  trans.  To  bring  in  ;  to  introduce  from  a  foreign 
or  external  source,  or  from  one  use,  connexion,  or 
relation  into  another. 

_  1508  SKELTON  /'.  Sparmvt  216  That  . .  To  me  it  myght 
importe  Some  pleasure  and  comforte.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Impressc,  to  import  the  forme  of  a  tiling.  1646  CRASIIAW 
Steps  to  Temple  82  Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported 
be.  _  1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  ]"tvjr(i678)  184  He  that 
carries  and  imports  into  the  understanding  of  his  Brother 
notices  of  faith,  and  incomes  of  spiritual  propositions.  1774 
WARTON  Hist.  Kn?.  Poetry  I.  Diss.  i.  36  They  imported 
with  them  into  England  the  old  Runic  language  and  letters. 
1858  GLADSTONE  Stud.  Homer  II.  i.  31  The  human  element 
was  gradually  more  and  more  imported  into  the  divine. 
1872  I.IIJDON  Eletn.  Rflig.  i.  30  You  hate  the  lie,  and  your 
hatred  imports  force  into  your  contradiction.  1872  MIVART 
Klc»i.  Aii.it.  xii.  461  The  function  of  importing  oxygen  into 
the  blood. 

2.  spec.  To  bring  in  or  cause  to  be  brought  in 
(goods  or  merchandise)  from  a  foreign  country,  in 
international  commerce.     Opposed  to  export. 

1548  HALL  Cliron.,  Hen.  VI  169  b,  That  the  said 
estraungers  imported  and  transported,  into  and  out  of  this 
realme,  all  suche  marchandises.  1670  TI-.MPLK  Lr::.  Lit. 
1^-rkelcy  Wks.  1731  II.  217  Ireland  runs  every  Year  an 
eighth  i'ait  in  L>ebt  by  importing  so  much  beyond  its 
Exportation.  1797  IH'KKt:  d'rt:  IV.  413  We  import  ihings 
of  great  value,  and,  in  return,  export  little  or  nothing.  1841 
W.  SPALDIKO  Italy  >,•  It.  hi.  J.  91  There  were  collected  duties 
ad  vabnm  un  merchandise  imported  and  exported.  1861 
GOSCHKN  J'cr.  H.\Lh.  17  A  country  which  has  lai 
interest  to  pay  annually  abroad,  must  import  so  much  less 
or  export  so  much  more. 

3.  To  convey  to  another,  communicate  (informa- 
tion, etc.).   Obs.  exc.  as  merged  in  i  or  5  c. 

1565  IJ.  K.i. iz.  in  Ellis  Grig.   Lett.  Ser.  11.   fl.   304  Your 
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letters  of  the  xxiiijth  of  January  directed  to  our  Secretary, 
and  by  him  imported  to  us  and  ourCounsnile.  1589  Pun  EX- 
HAM  Eng,  Pofsie  i.  xxi.  (Arb.)  59  The  profitable  sciences 
were,  .meete  to  be  imported  to  the  greater  number  of  ciuill 
men  for  instruction  of  the  people.  1716  CAVAI.UER  Mftn. 
1V-  3°3.  I  was  not  able  to  import  the  variety  of  Torment 
that  were  used;  and  if  I  were,  I  would  save  his  Majesty 
the  pain  of  hearing  the  rehearsal  of  them.  [1847  EMERSON 
J\>f-»is  (18571  77  Hearts  to  hearts  their  meaning  show,  Sum 
their  long  experience,  And  import  intelligence.! 

1 4,  To  bring  about,  cause,  occasion ;  to  carry 
with  it  or  involve  as  a  consequence  or  result.  Obs. 

1550  CROWLFY  Wait  to  Wealth  Bvija,  Certenlye  the 
greatnes  of  your  sinnes  importeth  as  present  distruccion  to 
you  as  if  ye  were  the  same  Niniuites.  c  1555  HARPSFIF.LD 
Divorce  Hen.  VIII  iCamden)  29  It  must  needs  then  be  a 
matter  of  marvellous  moment,  .that  should  induce  and  import 
a  divorce  between  two  such  excellent  personages.  I58i 
J.  BKLL  H  addon's  Anrw.  Osar*  219  b,  If  these  dealynges 
emporte  not  a  generall  overthrow  of  all  Civill,  and  politicke 

§overnementes,  let  the  accuser  hym  selfe  deny  it.     1615  G. 
ANDVS  7V«Z'.  87  Searched  for  concealed  Slaves,  and  goods 
contrabanded  ;  which  found,  import  no  lesse  than  losse  both 
of  ship  and  liberty.      1705  STANHOPE  raraphr.  I.  24  The 
Salvation  will  import  that  Bliss  which  the  Faithful  expect. 

5.  a.  To  carry  with  it,  as  involved  in  its  nature  ; 
to  involve;  to  imply,  betoken,  indicate. 

1529  MORE  Suppl.  Soufys  Wks.  326/1  It  importeth  also 
plaine  and  open  blasphemy.  1546  GEST  /'/-.  Mass,-  Hv  b. 
Honoure  and  prayer  importe  the  presence  of  his  glory e  and 
maiestye  where  they  be  exhibited  to  him.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  cxxii,  To  keepe  an  adiunckt  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfulnesse  in  mee.  1643  Declar.  C\<»i- 
»ions,Rt'hell.  Ireland  $g  Their  Lordships  giving  Warrant 
to  print  any  Paper  comming  from  his  Majestic  ..  did  not 
import  their  approbation  of  the  contents  thereof.  1657  J. 
SMITH  Alyst^.  Rmet.  31  Admitted  to  sacrifice  to  Him,  which 
was  a  dignity  importing  honour.  1884  Law  AV/.  26  Ch. 
Div.  131  Release  . .  by  deed  under  seal  . .  imports  valuable 
consideration  and  creates  an  estoppel. 

b.  To  convey  in  its  meaning ;  to  bear  the  mean- 
ing of;  to  imply,  signify,  denote,  mean. 

1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  956/1  If,  he  sayth,  im- 
porteth alwaye  a  double.  1574  WHITGIFT  De/.  Aunrw,  i. 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  162  The  words  of  Christ  rather  import 
the  contrary.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  Pref.,  Euery 
Decade  containing  (as  the  word  importeth)  ten.  1581 
MULCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  163  The  publike 
acknowledging  of  him  to  be  such  a  one,  as  his  title  em- 
porteth.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  \y$  Sarrack  imports  as 
much  as  a  theefe.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jerits.  (1721) 
135  Heliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun;  for  that  the  word 
imports,  a  1716  SOUTH  Scrw.  (1717)  VI.  427  Having  thus 
seen,  what  is  imported  in  a  Man's  trusting  his  Heart.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist,  Eng.  iii.  I.  366  The  levee  was  exactly 
what  the  word  imports. 

C.  To  bear  as  its  purport ;  to  convey  as  informa- 
tion ;  to  express,  state,  make  known. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (1840!  117  At  goode  leyser  dothe 
the  matier  see,  Whiche  inportithe  grete  intelligence.  1576 
!•'[  i  MING  Panopl.£j>ist.  332  Hee  beginneth  hisletter  with. . 
a  kinde  of  speache  importing  his  inwarde  gladnesse.  1595 
T.  P.  GOODWINE  Caxtons  Blanc  hardy  n  i,  Amongst  many 
antient  Chronicles  importing  the  haughtie  exploites  of 
sundry  nations.  1647  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers 
(Camden)  81,  I  cannot  gett  ready  so  soon  as  your  letter 
imports.  1777  HOWARD  Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  93  Over  the 
gate  is  an  inscription  importing  '  that  it  was  erected  by  Pope 
Pius  Vin  the  year  1569*.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  iv.  I. 
518  They  ..  passed  a  resolution  importing  that  they  relied 
with  entire  confidence  on  His  Alajesty's  gracious  promise. 

d.  To  signify  (something  coming) ;  to  portend. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  F7,  i.  i.  2  Comets  importing  change 
of  limes  and  States.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  11840)  22  That 
those  two  comets  passed  directly  over  the  city,  and  that 
.  .it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  the  city 
alone.  1727  .\yst.  Magic  i.  vi.  (1840!  159  Comets  . .  im- 
portgreat  changes  and  troubles  among  men. 

II.  From  med.L.,  It.  importare,  F.  importer. 

6.  intr.  To   involve  a  considerable  or  weighty 
result  (actual  or  possible)  ;  to  be  of  consequence 
or  significance  ;  to  be  important, '  signify  ',  matter. 
(Only  in  3rd  person ;  with  various  constructions, 
as  in  7/1  arch. 

1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Mendozas  Hist.  China  213  They  did 
certifie  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  that  did  import  verie  much. 
1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  I.  242  Neither  imported  it  where  we 
1625  BACON  £ss.,  Unity  Relig.  (Arb.)  427  The 
true  Placing  of  them,  importeth  exceedingly.  1675  EVELYN 
Terra  (1729)  35  So  little  does  it  import  to  have  it  profound. 
1765  II  't  ran  to  i.  (1798)  26  What  imported  it 

to  me  whether  I  was  seized  a  moment  sooner,  or  a  minute 
later?  1846  TRKSCM  Mirac,  xxviii.  (1862)  387  For  them  it 
greatly  imports  that  they  should  understand  this. 

7.  trans.  To  be  of  consequence  or  importance 
to;    to  relate  to,  have  to  do  with;    to  concern. 
(Only  in  third  person.)     a.  with  simple  subject 
(a]  with  personal  object  (?orig.  dative], 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  L,  iv.  i.  57  This  Letter  is  mistooke  :  it 
importeth  none  here  :  It  is  writ  to  laqnenetta,  1591  UNTON 
Corr,  (Roxb.)  464,  I  humbly  acknowledge  her  Majesties  . . 
favor  in  lycensinge  my  retourne,  which  dothe  very  much 
importe  me.  1649  llr.  HALL  Cases  Come.  iv.  vi.  (1654)  349 
So  great  a  work  and  so  highly  importing  us  as  matrimony. 
171x3  Hr.  PATRICK  L'oinm.  Dtut.  xxxiii.  i  To  admonish  their 
y  . .  of  such  things,  as  they  thought  most  imported 
tli  in.  1860  MILL  Repr.  dart.  (1861)  305  There  is  nothing 
which  more  vitally  imports  the  American  people,  than  to 
Kiiard  [etc.].  1865  Q.  AVr.  CXVII.  280  It  i*  a  question 
that  imports  us  nearly. 

(//)  with  impersonal  object. 

1586  A.  DAY  A«;;.  S>;  r,-t><ry  \.  (id.'^  i)  |I. filers]  bearing 
in  them  a  resolute  purpose  . .  importing  the  present  affaires. 
'653  H.  COGAN  tr.  rinto's  '/'r<ir>.  vi.  14  A  flair-,  vrr  y  much 
importing  the  suicty  of  the  Fortress.  1703  Rowfc  Uiyss. 
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iv.  i,  It  may  Import  the  Safety  of  my  Royal  Parents,  a.  1718 
PENN  Innocency  Wks.  1726  I.  266  Religion  ..  which  doth 
more  essentially  import  the  immortal  Happiness  of  Men. 
1815  MACKINTOSH  Sf.  Ho.  Comin.  27  Apr.,  W_ks.  1846  III. 
315  The  King's  Ministers,  whose  character  it  does  most 
deeply  import. 

b.  with  infin.  phrase  as  subject,  usually  placed 
after  the  object,  the  verb  being  introduced  by  it  ; 
also  (poet.}  with  impersonal  construction,  it  being 
omitted.  Here  the  sense  often  amounts  to  '  behove, 
be  incumbent  on,  be  the  duty  of  '. 

1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodttc  i.  ii.  5  Nowe  more 
importeth  mee  the  erst  to  vse  Your  faith  and  wisdome. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  86  Showing  how  much  il 
importeth  a  nobleman  and  magistrate,  ruleing  weightie 
causes,  to  have  his  ears  open  to  hear.  1633  J.  HATWAED 
tr.  Biondi's  Eromcna  i  (Though  a  child)  he  knew  already 
what  it  imported  him  to  be  last  borne,  and  what  it  was  to 
bee  a  younger  Brother.  1663  CHARI.ETON  Clior.  Gigaut.  41 
It  more  imports  us  to  proceed.  1761-3  HUME  Hist.  Eng. 
Ixvii.  (1806)  V.  72  It  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and 
assistance  we  can.  1820  SCOTT  Ivan/we  xxxi,  Let  me  say 
.  what  it  imports  thee  to  know.  1868  FARRAR  Silence  A> 
'v.  ix.  (1875)  157,  I  know  nothing  which  it  more  solemnly 
imports  us  to  realize. 

c.  with  subordinate  clause  as  subject,  the  verb 
introduced  by  *'/  as  in  b. 

1588  Orders  for  Span.  Fleet  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Park)  I.  117 
It  importeth  that  all  the  armies  do  go  close  together.  1669 
DRYUEN  Tyran.  Love  v.  i.  Wks.  1883  III.  449  It  much 
imports  me  that  this  truth  I  know.  1786  tr.  liukford  s 
Vdthek  (1868)  41  What  imports  it  you  how  I  am  employed  7 
1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  iv.  77  It  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  be  made  clear. 

III.  From  Fr.  eniporter. 

f  8.  a.  To  carry,  lead,  or  induce  (a  person  to  do 
something),  b.  To  influence  in  feeling,  '  carry 
away  ',  '  transport  '.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  EVELYN  tr.  Le  Vayer's  Lib.  $•  Servit.  iv.  Misc.  Writ. 
(1805)  18  The  small  inclination  which  their  princes  had  to 
the  sciences  imported  them,  .to  despise  and  neglect  men  of 
a  life  purely  contemplative.  1652  —  State  France  ibid.  47 
Women  and  children,  who  are  commonly  more  imported 
with  wonder  and  romance,  than  that  solid  and  real  emolu- 
ment which  is.  .to  be  conveyed  to  us. 

f9.  To  obtain,  gain,  win  (victory),  b.  intr.  To 
gain  the  victory,  to  prevail,  c.  trans.  To  gain 
the  victory  over;  to  conquer,  overcome.  (Cf.  CABBY 

v.  16.)  Obs. 

1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warres  in.  ii.  75  The  most  valiantest 
and  skilfullest  therein  do  commonly  import  the  victorie. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLII.  Ixii.  1152  In  the  end,  Romane 
constancie  imported  and  had  the  upper  hand.  Ibid.  lix. 
Epit.  1243  But  Scipio  imported  and  prevailed  in  the  end. 
1624  Brief  'Inform.  Aff.  Palatinate  50  The  enemies..  had 
enterprised  to  import  and  to  conquer  all  the  low  Palatinate. 

Import  (niipo.it,  formerly  impo»ut),  si>.  [f. 
IMPOET  z>.] 

I.  1.  The  fact  of  importing  or  signifying  some- 
thing ;  that  which  a  thing  (esp.  a  document,  phrase, 
word,  etc.  )  involves,  implies,  betokens,  or  indicates; 
purport,  significance,  meaning. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  II.  iii.  294  There's  letters  from  my 
mother:  What  th'  import  is,  I  know  not  yet.  i68s_  SOUTH 


;enii.  (1697)  I.  425  Of  all  the  Spiritual  tricks  and  leger- 
emain,  . .  there  is  none  so  common,   and  of  so  fatal  an 
import  as  these  Two.     1719  YOUNG  Bitsiris  II.  i.  (1757) 


consumptio] 

to  our  import   article. 


1857  GLADSTONE' Glean.  VI.  xl.  72  Such  a  construction 
follows  the  natural  import  of  the  words. 
2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  having  great  or 
weighty  significance ;  consequence,  importance. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  106  Importunate  and  most 
serious  designes,  and  of  great  import  indeed  too.  l647M.w 
Hist.  Part.  III.  ii.  39  Bristoll,  a  place  of  great  import.  1703 
ROWE  Ulyss.  IV.  i,  I  have  some  Matters  Of  great  and  high 
Import.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  il.  xiv.  308, 1  never  supposed 
that  passages  . .  of  such  cardinal  import,  could  have  been 
overlooked.  1872  BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvii,  Something 
of  mighty  import  had  just  occurred. 

II.  3.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  in  ; 
a  commodity  imported  from  abroad.  (Usually  in 
//.)  Opposed  to  export. 

1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1698)  167  The  Imports  exceed 
the  Exports.  1746  LOCKMAN  To  isi  Promoter  Cambrick 
*  Tea  Bills  24  Whence  no  supplies  their  imports  cou  d 
create.  1769  BURKE  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  II.  73  Your 
import  is  your  own  food ;  as  much  your  own,  as  that  you 
raise.. out  of  your  own  soil.  1843  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation 
H.  x.  (1852)  351  Every  increase  of  imports  is  sure  to  occa- 
sion, directly  or  indirectly,  an  equal  increase  of  exports. 
b.  attrib. 

1769  BURKE  Late  St.  Nat.  Wks.  II.  73  A  merely  luxurious 
'    the  idea  too  generally  and  loosely  annexed 


1796  COLQUHOUN   Police   Alttrojf. 


of  tlic  nervous  disease,  our  danger  .  .  is  apparently  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing. 

t  Importable,  a-1  Obs.    Also  5-6  inp-.    [a. 

F.  importable  (.1328  in  Godcf.)  —  It.  importoJiile, 
(Florio),  ad.  L.  importabil-is  unbearable,  insup- 
portable, f.  im-  (!M-  -)  +  portdbilis  bearable,  POKT- 
ABLE.]  That  cannot  be  carried  or  borne  \  rarely 
lit.  too  heavy  to  be  carried  ;  usually  Jig.  too  grievous 
or  painful  to  be  borne,  unbearable,  unendurable. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Monk's  T1.  524  (612)  His  peynes  were  im- 
portable. c  1400  R  out.  Rose  6902  They  wolde  binde  on 
folk  alwey.  .  Burdens  that  ben  importable.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY 
Dcthe  K.  James  (1818)  26  With  the  ymportiblc  payne  of 
turment,  he  cried  then  pitously.  1473  Nottingham  A'tv. 
II.  388  Many  grete  and  importable  charges  and  expensis. 
"  1533  Lu.  BEKNERS  Huon  cxlv.  544  In  all  my  lyfe  I  haue 
had  but  sorow,  and  heuynes,  and  dolours  inportables.  1587 
FLEMING  Contn.  Holutshed\\\.  1412/2  Vnder  the  importable 
yoke  of  the  detestable  inquisition  of  Spaine.  1631  SANDER- 
SON Senti.  (1681)  I.  291  We  lay  upon  our  own  shoulders  .  . 
heavy  and  importable  burdens,  a  1651  CALDEKWOOD  Hist. 
Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  662  The  poorer  sort  could  not 
bear  the  importable  scarterie  intended. 

Hence  +  Impo  rtableness,  the  quality  of  being 
insupportable  ;  unbearableness.  •(•  Impo'rtably 
adv.,  unbearably,  intolerably. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Prim.  356  It  shalle  us  greeve 
Importably.  1559  ABP.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  99 
That  we  be  not  hereafter  importably  charged  with  the 
setting  forth  of  men  of  war.  1677  HALE  Contempt.  II.  199 
Though  the  Yoke  be  the  same,  yet  it  finds  no  such  severity 
and  importableness  in  it. 

Importable  (imp5»utab'l),  a.2  [f.  IMPOKT  v. 
+  -ABLE.]  a.  Capable  of  being  brought  in  or  in- 
troduced. b.  That  maybe  imported  from  abroad. 
1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  xv.  A  ij  b,  Than  is  not  the  losse 
and  the  damage  vnto  the  spyrytualtye  alone,  but  harme  is 
importable  vnto  the  whole  realme.  1753  HANWAY  Trav. 
(1762)  I.  VII.  xcv.  441  It  is  importable  only  under  path  of 
being  for  private  use.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs 
(1821)  229  Rum  is  only  importable  in  Casks  of  not  less 
than  60  gallons.  1814  COLERIDGE  in  Smiles  J.  Murray 
(1891)  I.  297  An  attempt  to  import  whatever  is  importable 
of  either  or  of  both  into  our  own  language. 

Importance  (imp/utans,  -p5^'J-).  [a.  F.  itn- 
portance  (1539  in  R.  Estienne),  or  ad.  med.L. 
importantia  (1496  in  Du  Cange)  =  It.  iinportanza, 
Sp.  iniportancia,  f.  important,  -tant-em  IMPOK- 
TANT  :  see  -ANCE.] 

I.  1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  important  ; 
the  fact  of  importing  or  signifying  much  (or,  with 
qualifying  word,  of  having  some  degree  of  import)  ; 
moment,  significance,  gravity,  weight,  consequence. 
1508  WOLSEY  in  J.  Gairdner  Lett.  Rich.  Ill  <$•  Hen.  VII, 
(Rolls')  I.  439  [I  have  l]ernyd  n[o  th]yng  of  importance  to 
be  [written]  to  your  grace.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Citron. 
(1568)  II.  765  Hee  shewed  his  servauntes  that  he  had  tidinges 
of  so  great  importaunce,  that  [etc.).  153'  ELYOT  Gov.  u. 
viii,  Emploienge  treasour  .  .  on  persones  unworthy,  or  on 
thynges  inconuenient,  and  of  small  importaunce.  1586 
Leicester  Corr.  (Camden)  251  A  towne  of  greatest  im- 
portance. 1651  HOBISES  Ltviath.  n.  xxviii.  161  There 
a  question  to  be  answered,  of  much  importance. 
Obscni.  State  Poor 


(1797)  107  It  can  generally  be  uttered  ..  at  its  full  import 
value  1817  F.  ROBINSON  in  Part.  Deb.  565  In  France  the 
import  duty  on  coals  was  nearly  equal  to  our  export  duty. 
1897  MARY  KINCSLEV  \V.  Africa  633  They  are  mainly 
carriers  of  import  goods. 

4.  The  action  of  importing  ;  importation. 

1797-8  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  Mra.  Wcllesley's  Dlsf. 
(.677)  785  The  import  of  Bengal  articles  ought  to  be  as .free 
for  private  traders  as  for  the  Company.  1861  GOSCHEN 
For.  Exch.  ii  It  is  an  error  ..  to  look  on  the  balance  of 
trade  as  a  mere  question  of  import  and  export. 

Importabl'lity.      [f.  IMPORTABLE  a.--,    see 

-ITY.1     Capability  of  being  imported  or  introduced. 

1865  Morning  Star  20  Apr.,  As  regards  the  importabil.ty 


1773 


, 
The  preservation  of  health  is  of  not 


more  importance,  than  the  preservation  of  morals.  1844  H. 
H  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  501  A  consideration  of  secondary 
importance.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  xil.  109 
There  was  no  bark  trade  in  Peru  of  any  importance. 

b.  Personal  consequence,  consideration,  or  dig- 
nity.    (In  first  quot.  humorously  as  a  title.) 

1678  DRYDEN  Limberham  v.  i,  Pleas.  Your  hand,  sweet 
moiety  Wood.  And  heart  too  my  comfortable  importance. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  i.  35  Fairest  of  mortals,  .thy  own 
importance  know,  Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things 
below  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense  (1791)  23  Men  who  look 
upon  themselves  born  to  reign,  and  others  to  obey,  soon 
grow  insolent ;  . .  their  minds  are  early  poisoned  by  import- 
ance. 1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  213  His  family, 
though  not  noble,  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance. 

c.  Dignity  of  style  or  manner ;  an  air  of  conse- 
quence; pompousness. 

1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  14  The  sacred  trame  with 
Musicke  take  Ihe  way,  Where,  with  importance  euery  rite 
is  done. 

f  2.  An  important  matter,  an  affair  of  consequence 
(in  quot.  1611,  with  qualifying  context,  of  slight 

consequence).  Obs. 

.     .  ....     ,5,, 


i.uholder  .  .  could  not  say  if  th'  importance  were  1 
or  Sorrow.     1626  JACKSON  Creed  Yin.  xix.  §  i  The  multi- 
ple iiy  f  some  one 

single  word.     1709  S  :  /•>/'•.  IV.  5.^4  They  might 

..change  it  ii;  <:ch,  for  another  [wurd],  uf  like 

•  e  but  different  Character. 
t  b.  Bearing,  consequence.   Obs. 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Aft.  ffau  Invent.  19  This  wast  [-•  waste] 
of  Iron-work  by  Rust,  and  the  ill  im|Hjrtance  of  it,  in  its 
consequences. 

III.  t  5.  r"  Means  of  support  '  (Jam.).  Obs. 

tjPi  Seal  "/Cause  in  Pcnm-cuik  Hlne  Blanket  (1756)  42 

It  is  weall  knawne.  -that  we  uphald  an  altar  situate  within 

the  Colledge-Kirk  of  St.  Giles  .  .  and  has  nae  importance  to 

uphauld  the  same,  but  our  sober  oukleyi-  I 

t  Impo  rtancy.   O&s.  [f.  med.L.  importantia: 
see  prec.  and  -ANCV.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  important  ;    -  prec.  I  . 
I540.-JC*  32  lien.  F//7,  0.48  If  the  importancyorurc' 

uf  the  cause,  .su  requier.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  l.  lii.  20  When 
we  consider  Th'  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turkc.  1693 
BEVERLEY  Trite  St.  Gosp.  Truth  13  According  to  the  great 
Importancy_  of  the  word  Knowing  in  Scripture. 
b.  An  important  matter  ;  =prec.  2. 
1623  COCKERAM,  Importancie,  Importance,  a  matter  of 
much  value.  1635  JACKSON  Creed  v.  vi.  §  3  The  great 
dissention  .  .  in  such  importancies  enforceth  such  as  thinke 
they  have  attained  to  some  certainty  in  this  point  to  reele 
and  stagger.  1803  SOUTHEY  in  Life  (1850)  II.  .\.  241 
Materials  for  a  volume  that  should  contain  more  real  im- 
portancies than  all  travellers  have  yet  brought  home. 

2.  Urgency,  importunity  ;   =  prec.  3. 

1598-9  E.  FORDE  Parismiis  11.  (1661)  141  In  the  end  his 
suit  grew  to  that  imporlancy,  that  he  would  not  be  denied. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Gtmaik.  204  Their  importancie  so  far  pre- 
vailed .  .  that  the  first  decree  was  quite  abrogated.  1673 
O.  WALKER  Educ.  (1677)  38  Pressing  all  things  great  and 
small  with  the  same  vigour  and  importancy. 

Important  (impp-Jtant,  -poo-J-),  a.  [a.  F. 
important  (i6thc.  Montaigne)  -  It.,Sp.imf<nia*tt, 
ad.  med.L.  importans,  -lantern,  f.  importare  in  its 
med.L.  sense  'to  be  of  consequence,  weight,  or 
force  '  :  see  IMPORT  v.  II.] 

1.  Having  much  import  or  significance  ;  carrying 
with  it  great  or  serious  consequences;  weighty, 
momentous,  grave,  significant. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  l.  (1625)  55  How  much  avail- 
able then  and  important  is  it  to  every  man  to  be  frequented 
with  learning.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  HI.  xl.  249  Wee 
may  observe  three  points  of  important  consequence.  1665 
BOYLE  Occas.  Reft.  II.  xi.  (1848)  131  This  last  and  impor- 
tantest  of  humane  Actions.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  I.  l,  It 
great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate  Of  Cato  and  of 
Rome.  1843  MACAULAY  Lays  Anc.  Rome  Pref.  (18641  26 
Hume  .  .  has  overlooked  one  very  important  circumstance. 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  13  Events  most  important 
to  the  understanding  of  his  narrative. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  importance  or  consequence  ; 
consequential,  pompous,  grandiose,  pretentious. 

1713  SWIFT  Cadenus  f,    Vanessa  376  Discoursing,  with 
important    face,   On   ribbons,   fans,  and  gloves  and   lace. 
a  1732  GAY  Fables  u.  iii,  Fowls  of  all  ranks  surround  his 
hut,  To  worship  his  important  strut.     1876  J.  Wl 
Hum.  #  Sliaks.  iii.  75  Parodying  the  important  phrases  and 
impotent  exploits  of  the  suburban  constable. 
f  3.  Urgent,  pressing,  importunate.  Obs. 
1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  138  Antipholis,  my  husband, 


1505  MIAKS.  JOIIU  u.  i.  /  »*  •"".  ••••t- ~ "V ,-.  A  .  .!„,, 
come,  To  spread  his  colours  boy,  in  thy  behalfe  1614 .  Hbl- 
WOOD  Guuaik.  43  [Stratonica]  solicited  him,  and  that  with 
grTat  importance,  to  select  some  beautifull  ladle  whom  he 
best  fancied.  -779-8'  JOHNSON  Luc,,  Drake  Wks  IV  89 
A  pinnace  had  passed  by  with  sails  and  oars,  and  all  t 
appearance  of  expedition  and  importance. 

II    f4.   =  IMPORT  sb.  i ;  signification,  meaning, 


u.  ill.  no  To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near'  Op  deeP 
importances  repair.  a  1670  HACKET •  Abf.  IV.lbana  I. 
(1692)  14  He  searched  into  the  notable  particularities  of 
all  kingdoms,  republics  and  their  churches,  with  all  the  im- 
portances that  hung  upon  them. 


.      .       . 
be  important  to  his  friends,  as  they  that  are  alwayes  com- 

''importantly  (impputantli),  adv.    [-LY^.] 

1.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree  ;  weightily, 
momentously. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymt.  iv.  iv.  19  When  they,  .haue  both  their 
eyes  And  eares  so  cloyd  importantly  as  now.  1647  IV. 
BACON  Disc.  Gmt.  Eng.  i.  Ixv.  (1739)  '38  The  publick  was 
so  importantly  concerned.  1796  A.  HAMILTON  in  H  a* 
inrton's  Writ.  (1892)  XIII.  221  note,  To  render  this  act 
importantly  and  lastingly  useful.  i86x  WILSON  &  GEIKIE 
Man.  E.  Fortes  xiv.  498  Noting  not  a  hide  that  bore 
importantly  upon  questions  that  were  engaging.  •a""1''0"; 
1878  J.  C.  COLLINS  Introd.  Touruetir's  Plays  25  Fi 
popular  ballads  ..  some  of  which  ..  importantly  illustrate 
Shakespeare.  .  .. 

2.  With  an  air  of  importance  ;  consequentially. 
1827-30  SIR  J.  BARRINCTON  Pets.  M.  Oa*  '  ">'es  (ed. 

II.  147;  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  little  narrative  il, 
importantly  prefaced.  f         .        f 

Importation  (impartfl-Jan).  [>•  of  action  f. 
IMPOKT  v.  (Hence  in  F.)] 

1.  The  action  of  importing  or  bringing  in.  a. 
Comment.  The  bringing  in  of  goods  or  merchan- 


11.  23  ftcsmuuia  upvn  •.«-  ....(..«..  - 

for  home  consumption  as  could  be  produced  at  home.    1833 


3  To  am 

and 


HT.   MARTINEAU  Loam  *  /- •< 
restricted  importation  of  foreign  silks. 

/A-    1644  MILTON  A  reap.  (Arb.)  66  [Licensing]  hi- 
retards  iC  imputation  of  our  richest  Marchand,, 

attrib    1808  J.  ADAMS  It'ks.  '1854)  IX.  604  II  1 
an  embargo,  or  pass  a  new  importation  Ijv. 
lion  and  foreign  influence. 

b.  gen.  Bringing  in,  introduction. 


75- J 


IMPORTED. 

1874  PARKF.K  Gothic  Archil,  i.  iv.  141  The  usual  test  of  the 
importation  of  a  new  style. 

2.  (oner.  That  which  is  impelled  or  introduced  ; 
t  imports  collectively  (ots.)  ;  an  imported  article, 
an  import. 

1664-5  PEFYS  Diary  27  Jan.,  If  the  exportations  exceed 
the  importations.  I7>7  POPE  Thoughts  I'ar.  Suty.  in 
Stvi/t's  Wks.  11755'  II.  i.  230  Solomon's  importation,  Gold 
and  apes.  1893  H'islni.  GHZ.  27  Mar.  7/2  Their  eleven  i* 
entirely  representative,  and  possesses  no  Scotch  or  Welsh 
importations.  Mod.  She  is  a  recent  importation,  I  fancy. 

Imported  imported),  ///.  a.  [f.  IMPOKT  v. 
+  -El)  '.]  Brought  in  from  a  foreign  country,  as 
merchandise  ;  gen.  brought  in,  introduced. 

1660  WILLSFORD  Scates  Contm.  208  Whether  imported  or 
exported  Goods.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  97  The  ori- 
ginal stock  of  slaves,  the  imported  Africans,  ..  probably 
required  to  be  governed  with  much  greater  severity. 

Importer  umpo-iutaj).  [f.  IMPORT  v.  +  -KB'.] 
One  who  or  that  which  imports  or  introduces; 
tsp.  a  merchant  who  brings  in  or  receives  goods 
from  abroad. 

1700  S.  SEWALL  Diary  19  June  (1879)  II.  16  There  is  a 
Motion  .  .  to  get  a  Law  that  all  Importers  of  Negros  shall 
pay  4W.  per  head.  1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxation  n.  iv.  1  185^1 
197  It  would  then,  like  the  generality  of  customs  duties. 
fall  wholly  on  the  importers,  or  on  the  consumers  here. 
1866  CRUMP  Banking  x.  233  The  Bank  of  England  has  for 
years  been  the  only  importer  of  bullion  into  the  Mint.  1888 
E.  Pi  LSFORD  in  v)tk  Cent.  Sept.  397  Up  to  the  present 
year  Xew  South  Wales  has  been  a  large  importer  of  wheat. 

Importing  ;impo»  utin\  v6l.  sb.  [f.  IMPORT  v. 
+  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  verb  IMPORT,  esp.  in 
senses  I,  2  ;  importation.  Also  attrib. 

1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  (1692)  I.  53  The  Patent 
for  the  sole  Trade  to  Guinney,  and  the  sole  Importing  of 
Rcd-wood.  1895  SIR  H.  H.  HOWORTH  in  Athenaeum  2  Mar. 
284/1  Some  of  his  [Caxton's]  words  .  .  were  French  exotics 
of  his  own  importing. 

Impo  rting,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -'.] 

1  1.  That  '  imports  '  cr  signifies  (see  IMPORT  v.  6)  ; 
of  much  import  ;  important.  Obs. 

1579  FESTON  Guicciarit.  (1618)  33  The  Admiral!,  with  cer- 
taine  others  appointed  to  the  government  and  guard  of 
Prouinces  most  importing.  1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  Hist.  Si<^-f 
Ostend  109  To  garde  the  strongest  places  and  most  import- 
ing. 1654  ^'  ^'ESTRANGE  Chas.  1  (1655)  184  An  Assembly 
so  importing  to  the  kings  and  kingdomes  welfare. 

2.  That  imports  or  brings  in  merchandise  ;  en- 
gaged in  importation. 

l8is  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)415  Register  of 
Importing  Ships.  1861  GOSCHEN  For.  Exch.  40  To  sell  the 
bills  at  a  time  .  .when  a  premium  may  be  given  for  them  by 
the  importing  branch  of  the  community. 

t  Impo  rtless,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPORT  sb. 
\Vithoutimportorsignifkance;  trivial, 


unimportant. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  i.  iii.  71  That  matter  needlesse  of 
importlesse  burthen  Diuide  thy  lips. 

t  Impo'rtment.  Obs.    [f.  IMPORT  v.  +  -MENT.] 

a.  Signification,  meaning,  purport  :  «  IMPORT  sb.  I. 

b.  Importance,  consequence  :   =  IMPORT  sb.  2. 

a  1624  BP.  M.  SMITH  Serw.  (1632)  2  Certaine  things  vttered 
.  .  vpon  one  speciall  occasion,  haue  yet  a  generall  drift  or 
impertinent.  1658  W.  BUHTON  ///«.  Anton.  115  A  Latine 
word  for  a  Post,  who  speedily  conveys  news  of  Importment. 

Importraiture  impos-jtr^tiiu).  rare.  [f. 
IM-1  +  PORTRAITURE.]  The  action  of  portraying 
in  or  upon  something  ;  (oner,  that  which  is  por- 
trayed (lit.  or  in  writing  .  a  portrait  or  description. 

1836  Frasfr's  Mag.  XIV.  9  I  mportraitures  of  passages  in 
the  external  world,  and  in  human  life.  1843  Ibid.  XXVI. 
455  Here  .  .  is  an  admirable  importraiture  for  you.  1882 
_PHit.  ROBINSON  Xoah's  A  rk  28  Alterations  from  the  received 
importraitures  of  the  beasts. 

t  Importray,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  i  +  PORTRAY  v.} 
trans.  To  portray  or  depict  in  or  upon  something. 

1580  LYI.Y  Eiiphues  (Arb.l  311  Whome  Philautus  is  now 
with  all  colours  importraying  in  yfl  Table  of  his  harL 

t  Irupo  rtuiiable,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  in-,  [f. 
bfPOBTDHI  a.  ,or  ?  V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Burdensome,  onerous,  grievous,  heavy. 

1481  /»,«/,.«  Lett.  No.  867  III.  297  (They]  wold  have  .  . 
taryd  hym  there  and  his  councell  to  his  gret  inportunabill 
charges.  1513  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  18  Preamble,  To  theyr 
greate  importunable  losse  treble  hurte  and  dammayge.  1529 
MORE  Dyaloge  i.  23  b/2  Forbyddyng  them  to  binde  and  lay 
vppon  other  pore  mennys  bakkes  importunable  burdeyns. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  IX.  xxi.  §  3  They  felt  the  weight 
of  their  done  wrongs  too  importunable  for  them  any  longer 
to  beare. 

2.  Troublesome  ;   =  IMPORTUNATE  a.  2  b. 

1566  DRAHT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  ix.  argt..  In  generall  he  con- 
trowleth  people  inquisititie,  and  importunable  tatlers. 

t  Impo'rtunably,  adv.    Obs.     [f.  prec.  + 

-LV  -'.J      Persistently,    pertinaciously;    importun- 
ately. 

1501  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitalione  \.  xiii.  161  The  deuyl  .  . 
with  a  thousande  snaris  and  subtilties  importunably  assayl- 
ynge  vs. 

Importunacy  'imppjtianasij.  [f.  IMPOR- 
TUNATE a.:  see  -ACY.]  Pertinacity;  pressing  soli- 
citation ;  iMI'UKTrNlTY  4. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  vi.  (R.),  He  gale 
hym  not  out  of  the  way,  nor  commaunded  them  to  departe 
for  theyr  importunacy  1606  |.  CARPENTER  Solomon's. 
Salact  xxix.  120  The  golden  Calfe,  wliii.!]  himselfe  [Aaron] 
had  made  at  the  importunacie  of  our  Fathers  in  the  wilder- 
nes.  1655  Uiuoi-s  Camp!.  Ambass.  228  Overcome  with  tin: 
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itnportunacy  of  their  unisons,  we  did   yield  to  take  *-ome 
further  consideration.     1710  I'ALMKK  Pt^rcrbs  187  H< 
made  least  to  do,  has  often  succeeded,  when  a  rash,  busie, 
import unacy  has  made  an  enemy  of  a  friend.    1893  I     • 

She  is>  lauded  by  Jesus  : 
her  importunacy  is  triumphant. 

Impo-rtunance.    [f.  [MPOBTUSK  v.  +  -ANCK.] 

(?)  Grievousness.  gravity,  seriousness, 

1546  St.  I\if>ers  Hen.  I  'III,  XI.  91  The  Kinges  Majestic 
shulde..be  di>apoynted  of  his  cnterpry^e,  which  I  besought 
Her  to  consider,  and  the  greate  importu nance  theruf. 

Importunate  (impputi«n#),  a.  sb.}  [f.  L. 
import un-us  +  -ATE-.  The  use  of  the  suffix  is 
peculiar  ;  perh.  after  obstinate,  fortunate,  temper- 
ate, or  other  adjs.  expressing  personal  qualities.] 

fl.  Inopportune,  unseasonable,  untimely ;  =  !M- 
poRTrxE  a,  i.  Obs. 

1529  [implied  in  IMPOKTUNATELY  i?.  155*  HULOET,  Im- 
portunate, or  out  of  season,  iwportnnus.  1656-9  IJ.  HAKRIS 
Parivat's  I  rsn  Age  (ed.  2*  101  The  inexorable  executor  of 
this  importunate  and  unseasonable  Command,  was  first 
chased  away  with  stone. 

f2.  Burdensome;  grievous,  grave.  Ohs. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I'erg.  Eng.  Hist.  iCamden)  I.  102  An  impor- 
tunate number  of  the  barbarus  people  beeganne  to  moleste 
the  Romaine  imperie.  1548  HAI.L  Chron.,  Hot.  I' I  152  b, 
When  money  was  scante  and  importunate  charges  were 
dayly  imminent.  Ibid.,  Hen.  VII  3b,  Beyng  not  hable 
to  i-uffre  the  importunate  heate,  they  cast  away  the  shetes 
and  all  the  clothes.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  Sews  \,  (1596) 
13  This  water  is  also  good  for  ..  other  dangerous  and  im- 
portunat  diseases.  1663  CowLBY  Verses  <$•  £ss.t  Solitude, 
When  they  arc  in  love  with  a  Mistress,  all  other  persons 
are  importunate  and  burdensome  to  them.  1824  LAMB  Etiii 

SLT.  ii.  ftlakcsnwor  in  H shire,  The  pride  of  ancestry 

may  be  had  on  cheaper  terms  than  to  be  obliged  to  an 
importunate  race  of  ancestors. 
tb.  Troublesome;  persistently  troublesome.  Ohs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  722  This  New  World  . . 
hath  to  these  importunate  chapmen  sold  her  freedoms.  1660 
H.  MORK  Myst.  Godl.  in.  ii.  60  [The  Sun]  cannot  ..  free  his 
own  face  of  those  importunate  spots  that  ever  and  anon  He 
upon  it  like  filth.  1691  RAY  Creation  \\.  (1692)  100,  Lice, 
Fleas,  and  other  noisom  and  importunate  Insects. 

3.  Pressing,  urgent ;  busy.    Obs.  or  arch. 

1542-3  Act  34  ff  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2  §  z  If . .  the  sayde 
collectours  ..  can  not  be  thervnto  admitted,  by  reason  of 
importunate  busines.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xiv. 
§  136  The  Earl  remain'd  in  London  whilst  the  enquiry  was 
warm  and  importunate.  1877  BRYANT  Main- Dream  i, 
This  maze  of  dusty  streets,  Forever  shaken  by  the  impor- 
tunate jar  Of  commerce. 

4.  Persistent  or  pressing  in  solicitation ;  pertina- 
cious. 

1477  [implied  in  IMPORTUNATELY  4],  1529  Snpplic.  to  King 
tE.  E.  T.  S.)  3_o  They  . .  will  . .  make  importunate  sute,  and 
laboure  to  be  in  seruice  with  youre  Magestye.  11533  ljL)- 
BEKSERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  x.  (1546)  Fvj  b,  I  am  impor- 
tune on  you,  that  ye  be  not  importunate  on  me.  I  pray 
you,  that  you  praie  not  me.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I. 
69  Declaring  how  importunate  his  mother  was  to  know. 
1660  Trial  Regie.  44  The  King. .was  importunate  to  know 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  Him.  1746  Cot.  J\ec. 
Pennsytv.  V.  53  Some  of  the  Persons  who  supplied  me  with 
them  grow  Importunate  for  their  money.  1^863  MissBR ADDON 
Eleanor's  Viet,  ii,  For  the  avoidance  of  importunate  credi- 
tors. 1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  i.  ii,  Now  came  an  im- 
portunate knock  at  the  door;  breakfast  was  ready. 
B.  as  sb.  An  importunate  person. 

1881  Jrnl.  Editc.  i  Mar.  49/2  He  would  have  granted  the 
fair  importunate!  the  examination  without  restriction. 

Importunate    impj?'jti«n^t),  v.    [f.  F.  //«- 

portuner:  see  IMPORTUNE  v.  and  -ATE  3  7.]     trans. 
To  solicit  persistently;   « IMPORTUNE  v.  3. 

^11598  ROLLOCK  Set.  H'ks.  tWudrow  Soc.)  II.  603  The 
widow  who  importunated  the  unrighteous  Judge.  1600 
F.  WALKER  SJ>.  Mandcrillc  85  b,  Telling  him  that  she  was 
Lucrecta.  .and  importunating  him  with  weeping  and  pitti- 
full  wordes.  1653  Cloria.  <y  *\'at\~isstis  I.  117  Orestes  .. 
began  freshly  to  importunate  hi.s  brother  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  request. 

b.  To  obtain  by  importunity. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  i  July  2/3  The  degree  of  departure 
which  outside  bodies  had  been  able  to  importunate  from  a 
somewhat  pliant  Senate. 

Importunately  (imp^jtiwnaii),  adv.  [f. 
IMPORTUNATE  a.  +  -LY  2.j  In  an  importunate 
manner. 

fl.  Inopportunely,  untimely,  unseasonably.   Obs. 

15*9  MORE.V/////.  Soitlys  \Vk>.  288/j  We  do  ..  not  yet 
importunatelye  bereue  you  of  your  rest  with  crying  at 
youre  cares  at  vnseasonable  tyme.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary 
11828)  III.  168,  I  shall  not  say  the  Petition  and  Advice  was 
unduly,  but  unseasonably  and  importunately  obtained. 

f2.  Inaburdensorneorgrievousway;  grievously; 
troublesomely.  Obs. 

1564  GOLDING  Justin  xlii.  (1570  169  [Hymerus]  through 
his  tyrannous  crueltie,  vexed  importunailie  both  Babilon 
and  manye  other  cyties.  1577  FRAMPTON  Joyful  News  n. 
(1596)  50  Deceased  with  the  tertian  agewes,  so  importunatlie. 
1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  III.)  4  Least  1  should 
be  importuneately  complement  all. 

fb.   Gravely,  exceedingly.   Ohs. 

1660  tr.  Aiityra-ldits  Trrat.  cone.  Rflig.  Pref.  5  A, 
pedient  so  importunately  beneficial  to  Mankind,  that 
scarce  any  Elogiums  could  be  excogitated  equal  to  their 
praise.  1690  LOCKI-:  //inn.  L'mi.  in.  .\.  (i6_ot  286  Men  will 
not  be  so  importunately  dull  as  not  to  understand  wluu 
others  say. 

3.   With  pressing  or  persistent  action  or  pur; 
pressingly. 

1568  GRAFTON   Chron.    11.   792   He   woulde  iinportunatly 


IMPORTUNE. 

[1513  MORI:  *  importunely  ']  pursue  his  appetite  and  have 
her.  1614  br.  HALL  Kfcfit.  Treat.  531  What  do  we  now 
thus  importunately  catching  at  shadows?  I876GEO.  ELIOT 
Pita.  Der.  iv.  xxix,  His  possible  judgment  of  her  actions 
lling  on  her  as  importunately  as  Klesmer's  judg- 
ment of  her  powers. 

4.  With  persistent  or  pressing  solicitation ;  with 
importunity. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  137  He  that  axid 
importunatly  after  he  is  ones  denied  &  refused  his  asking. 
1529  S-  FISH  Supflic.  Bcggtrs  Bed.  (E.  E.  T.  S.i  2  [They] 
liaue  begged  so  importunatly  that  they  haue  gotten  ynto 
theyre  hondes  more  then  the  therd  part  of  all  youre  Realms. 
1693  BP.  OF  CHESTER  Charge  5  May  20  We  need  not  doubt 
of  God's  help,  if  we  sincerely1  and  importunately  pray  for  it. 
1719  Die  FOE  Crusoe  n.  iv,  They  insisted  importunately 
upon  their  demand.  187^  MOTLEY  Bartifi'ddll.  xiv.  117 
He  instructed  his  envoy,  .importunately  and  dictatorially  to 
plead  the  cause. 

Importunateness  (imp^itUmAnte).    [f.  as 

prec.  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  importunate  ; 
importunity. 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  {1899^  67  Our  lybertie  is  ouercome  . . 
by  the  importunatnes  of  our  wyues.  1549  LATIMF.R  -$rd 
Serin.  b?f,  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  93  He  wyl  beare  your  impor- 
tunatenes,  he  wyll  not  be  angrye  at  your  cry  ing  e  and  calling. 
1635  R.  CAREW  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888  III.  217, 
I  am  herevnto  induced  by  the  importunateness  of  my 
Masters.  1812  DF  QUINCEY  in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (1877'  I. 
viii.  169  Her  sweet  importunateness  of  action  and  voice. 

Importunator  [imp^Jtiwn^Ui  .  [agent-n.  in 
L.  form  from  IMPOHTI/XATE  v.~\  One  who  impor- 
tunes, or  solicits  importunately. 

1604  SANDYS  Relat.  St.  Rtlig.  West  Pts.  I  ivb,  Tyrannous 
import  unators,  and  exactors  of  their  own  men.  1815  ,\Vrc 
Monthly  J/<*£-.  XlV.4i8  Aflowingand  ebbing  ofpetiiioners, 
claimants,  and  importunators  of  every  kind. 

Importune  (imppJti/7'n,  imp^-jti«n),  a.  (sir.} 
Also  5  yn-,  in-,  6  ym-.  [MK.  a.  F.  imporlun, 
-line  (i 5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.,  Sp.  im/or- 
tuno,  ad.  L.  importun-us  unfit,  unsuitable,  incon- 
venient, troublesome,  grievous,  f.  im-  ;Iai--):  cf. 
Fortrtmts  the  protecting  god  of  harbours,  f.  portu-s 
harbour,  PORT.  The  same  stem  is  found  in  oppor- 
tim-us  OPPORTUNE.] 

tl.  Inopportune,  untimely;  unseasonable,  unfit. 

11425  [implied  in  I  M  FORTUNE  LY  i].  1529  MORH  Cent/, 
agst.  Trib.  \.  Wks.  1169  i,  I  haue  tliys  daye  done  you 
muche  trybulacion  with  my  importune  obieccions,  of  very 
litle  sub>taunce.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gttiileineau*s  J-'r.  Ckirurg. 
*iv,  Such  fruictes  are  never  importune,  nether  at  anye  time 
out  of  season.  1634  RAINBOW  Labour  (16351  *7  Roth 
Importunate,  and  Importune  Labour;  ..  the  first  is  labour 
too  earnest,  too  sollic:tous ;  the  second  is  labour  out  of  its 
due  time,  unseasonable.  1650  Bd.wn  Anthropowet,  120 
These  actions  are  somewhat  importune  and  unwelcome 
guests  at  Feasts.  1704  SWIFT  Baft.  Bks,  in  Misc.  d?") 
264  A  Wild  Ass,  with  Brayings  Importune,  affronts  his  Ear. 

1 2.  Troublesome,  burdensome  ;  vexatious ;  grie- 
vous, heavy,  severe,  exacting.  Obs. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5632  And  for  he  nyl  be  importune  Unto 
no  wight,  ne  honerous.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  v,  The 
.siruyght  waye  is  so  importune,  So  dredeful  eke  and  so  full  of 
rage.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  486  By  theyr  inportune 
charges,  the  comynaltie  was  greatly  enpouerysshed.  1540 
Act  32  Hen.  fr'/H,  c.  43  Which  is  to  peinfull  chargeable 
intollerable  and  importune,  for  any  man  to  susteine  and 
abyde.  1590 SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  \.s\\.  i6They  did.  .often  blame 
the  too  importune  fate  That  heapd  on  him  so  many  wrathfull 
wreakes.  1604  N.  D.  yd  Pt.  'I'hrcc  Centers.  Eng.  263 
A  detestable,  cruel!,  horrible  and  importune  monster.  1683 

D.  A.  Art  Converse  19  They  cannot  be  but  importune  to  us 
by  their  long  and  languishing  narratives.     1864  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  yi.  IV.  90  Treaties,  vaporous  Foreshadows 
of  Events,  .are  importune  to  human  nature,  longing  for  the 
L  vents  themselves. 

f  3.  Pressing,  urgent ;  busy.   Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  in.  Contents  xliv.  61  That  man 
be  not  importune  in  worldly  crendes,  c  1475  Plmnpton 
Co>-r.  (Camden)  33  The  labor  is  so  importune,  that  I  cannot 
attend  it  without  I  shold  do  nothing  ells  \epbPilgr. 
(\V.  de  W.  1531)  izgThegood  aungelles  conlende  not,  they 
be  not  importune  or  to  bu.-.y,  they  crye  not.  1576  FLEMING 
Panofl.  Epist.  76  Although  my  busines  be  so  weightie  and 
importune,  that  I  can  obteine  but  little  leasure.  1647  WAMD 
Simp.  Cohler  63  The  importune  Affaires  of  your  Kingdome 
[are]  perplexedly  suspended. 

4.  Persistent  or  pressing  in  solicitation;  pertina- 
cious ;  irksome  through  persistency  of  request. 

1447  BOKKSHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  6  The  importune 
and  besy  preyere  Of  oon  whom  I  Io\e.  i  1460  KORTF.SCLK 
Abs,  <5-  Lint.  Moti.  xx.  (1885)  156  Importune  suters  wilgape 
vpon  suche  reuersiouns.  ig35CoVEftDALB  Lnks  xviii.  5  Yet 
seynge  this  weddowe  is  so  importune  vpon  me  I  will  delyuer 
her.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evattff,  T.  111.  229  Our  Saviour 
.  .made  as  though  hee  would  have  gone  farther,  that  they 
might  grow  the  more  importune  with  him  to  stay,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam,  ii,  v.  §  83  11740)  367  He  was  so  importune 
in  the  Matter,  that  one  of  the  Chiefs  was  provoked  to  say 
he  spoke  with  a  Cadence,  but  Nothing  to  the  Purpose.  1890 

E.  JOHNSON  Rise  Christendom   106   Vices  are  importune 
spirits  sent  forth  from  Tartarus'  caves. 

fB.  sb.  [  =  Y.iMf>0r(i(ti.]  One  who  is  importune 
or  troublesome  in  soliciting.   Obs. 

1589   PUITFNHAM    Eng.    Poesie   in.    xxiv.    (Arb.)  302  In 
Spainc  it  is  thought  very  vndecent  for  a  Courtier  to  craue, 
supposing  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  importune,   a  1734  NORTH 
'  '"44   D.    If  iustii  <:  mu>t  st:iy  till  such  impor- 
tunes are  satisfied,  there's  a  ne  fins,  ultra  of  all  law. 
Importune   :impf?Jti;7'n,    imp/uti«n),   v.     [a. 

F.  importune-r  .1515  in  Uodef.  Compl.}  —  It.  im 
portttndrt    ^Florio),   Sp.   importunar  (Percivall), 
incd.L.  importundri,-dretf,  importunus*.  seejuec.J 


IMPORTUNED. 

f  1.  trans.  To  burden;  to  be  troublesome  01 
wearisome  to ;  to  trouble,  worry,  pester,  annoy. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  HT.  India  140  Did  so  importune  him 
and  assure  him  of  his  going,  lie  commaunded  his  fardagc  to 
be  laden.  1598  YONG  Ditina  17  It  was  my  ill  h.ip,  tli.it 
one  of  them  sat  next  vnto  me,  to  make  me  infortiin.it-. 
as  long  as  her  memorie  did  importune  me.  1661 
EVKLVN  Mem.  11857}  HI-  I3^>  I  shall,  whenever  ..  it  may 
least  importune  his  privacy,  make  the  inventory  of  par- 
ticulars. 1781  FLETCHER  ^Lett,  Wks.  1795  VII.  232  If 
bodies  could  move  as  quick  as  thought  they  would  be 
importuned  frequently  with  my  company.  1788  GIBBON 
Did.  <y  F.  Ixx.  VI.  607  Of  his  two  immediate  suix 
. .  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  [was]  the  last  who  was  importuned  by 
the  presence  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

f2.  To  press,  urge,  impel.     Also  absol.  Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \.  i.  57  We  shall  write  to  you 
As  time,  and  our  concernings  shall  importune.  1615  CHAP- 
MAN Odyss.  vi.  270  O  queen,  deign  pity  then,  since  first  to 
you  My  fate  importunes  my  distress  to  vow. 

3.  To  solicit  pressingly  and  persistently;  to  ply 
or  beset  with  requests  or  petitions. 

1530  PALSGR.  590/1,  I  importune  one,  I  werye  hym  )>y 
importunate  sute  making  to  him  for  a  mater.  £1585  Faire 
Em  in.  699  A  man  that  you  do  not  a  little  esteem,  hath 
long  importuned  me  of  love.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i. 
i.  127  My  yongest  boy.  .importun'd  me  That  his  attendant 
..  Might  beare  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him.  1644 
MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  41  Ye  were  importun'd  the  passing 
it.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad  (1677)  298  'My  friends',  said  he, 
'importune  me  no  more  To  eat  or  drink  before  we  go  to 
fight1.  1719  YOUNG  Revenge  v.  ii,  He.. importunes  the 
skies  for  swift  perdition.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Rom.  Hist. 
(1827)  III.  25  The  Kings  themselves  importuned  him  to  that 
purpose.  1817  BYRON  Bef>po  Ixii,  Meantime  the  goddess 
I'll  no  more  importune.  1849  MACAU  LAY  Hist,  Eng.  iii.  I. 
300  Some  officers.,  after  vainly  importuning  the  government 
during  many  years,  had  died  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

fig.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  27  BL-UIL,' 
importuned  by  the  dispatch  of  some  present  affaires  ..  to 
have  some  conference  with  her  Majestic,  he  went.  1601 
WEEVER  Mirr.  Marl.  C  vj,  No  day  which  would  not  me 
to  wars  importune,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Poverty  Wks. 
1730  I.  98  The  man  that  is  importun'd  with  the  craving 
pains  of  a  hunger.  1800-24  CAMPBELL  Song  of  Colonists 
ii,  A  land,  where  beauties  importune  The  Briton  to  its 
bowers. 

4.  To  ask  for  (a  thing)  urgently  and  persistently ; 
to  crave  or  beg  for. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  n.  i.  32  The  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France.  .Importunes  personal!  conference  with  his  grace. 
1596  SPENSER  F,  Q.  v.  ix.  44  Then  gan  the  Peoples  cry  and 
Commons  sute  Importune  care  of  their  owne  publicke  cause. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xv.  §  34  It  was  very  strange 
that  any  Men  should  importune  the  putting  such  a  Question. 
1695  KENNKTT  Par.  Antiq.  ix.  228  The  nobles  ..  greatly 
importun'd  his  stay.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xvi.  113  A  little 
girl  that  by  her  mother's  side  Runs,  importuning  to  be 
taken  up. 

5.  intr.  To  make  urgent  solicitation  ;  to  be  im- 
portunate. 

1548  Q.  KATHERYN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  151, 
I  wold  not  wyssche  yow  importune  for  hys  good  wyll,  yf  yl 
cum  nott  frankely  at  the  fyrst.  1661  FELTHAM  Resolves  \. 
xvii.  33,  I  will  neither  importune  too  much  upon  unwilling 
minds.  1761  GRAY  Sketch  own  Ckar.t  Too  poor  for  a  bribe, 
and  too  proud  to  importune  ;  He  had  not  the  method  of 
ma.king  a  fortune.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  viii.  13  He  will 
not  ask  for  pity,  will  not  importune. 

11  6.  To  import,  portend,   f  A  Spenserian  misuse.) 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  i.  16  But  the  sage  wisard  telles,  as 
he  has  redd,  That  it  importunes  death  and  dolefull  drery- 
hedd.  1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  xxv.  130  Thus  hauing  said, 
lie  riseth  from  the  floore,  As  if  his  soule  diuined  him  good 
fortune  ..  For  all  his  thoughts  did  all  good  luck  importune. 

Hence  Importuned///,  a.,  Importuning  vbl.sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xx.  argt.,  The  rest,  all  shunning 
their  importun'd  fates,  Achilles  beats  even  to  the  Ilian 
^ates.  1660  MILTON  Free  Conunw.  Wks.  (1851)  427  Our 
once  importuning  Prayers  against  the  Tyranny  which  we 
then  groan'd  under.  1660  GAUDEN  Gods  Great  Demonstr. 
40  His  many  fore  warn  ings,  importuning!,  and  beseechings 
of  men  to  flye  from  the  wrath  to  come.  1720  GAY  Dionc 
iu  Poems  II.  434  No  Cleanthes  interrupt  my  woe  With  im- 
portuning love.  1890  AthtnatuM  23  Aug.  254/2  The  result 
of  three  years'  constant  importuning. 

ImportU'nely,  adv*     Now  rare.    Also  6  in-. 

[f.  IMPORTUNE  a.  +  -I,Y  -.] 

fl.  Inopportunely,  unseasonably.   Obs. 

c  1425  Fouttd.  St.  Bartholomews  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  25  He 
mevid  hym  . .  with  goode  and  honeste  worcles,  opportunely 
and  importunely.  1609  BIBLE  tDouay)  ISA.  Iviii.  Comm., 
Gods  preachers  must  crie,  and  not  cease  to  crie . .  opportunely, 
importunely,  with  al  patience.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At  hen. 
Brit.  II.  260  How  often  has  that  Frenzical  Arian  Astrologer 
been  told,  and  admonish'd  Opportunely  and  Importunely. 

f  2.  Grievously,  troublesomely.  Obs. 

a  1656  USSIIER  Ann.  (1658)758  He.,  shewed  them  how 
proudly  and  importunely  Antonius  had  answered  to  all  his 
mild  and  just  demands. 

f3.  Pressingly,  persistently,  pertinaciously.   Obs. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitations  i.  ix.  159  It  is  a  synne 
of  pertynacite  &  pryde  any  persone  inportunly  to  offre  theyr 
counsell  and  specially  where  they  can  lytle  profyte.  1513 
MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  63/1  Without  any  fear  of  God  . .  he 
would  importunely  [1568  GRAFTON  importunatly]  pursue 
hys  appetite,  and  haue  her.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  FilUeiw. 
the  Spirit  11867'  293  II  is  to  be  importunely  troubl 
unto  the  world,  to  quarrel  almost  with  every  man  that 
comes  in  our  way. 

4.  With  urgent  and  persistent  solicitation  ;  im- 
portunately. 

1464  Plumpton  Corr.  (Camdeni  13  Thomas  Eyr  clamoreth 
upon  mee  importunly  for  money,  .so  that  sif  I  had  any  of 
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my  own,  I  wold  have  stopped  aim.     15*6  rilgr.  I 

de  W.  15^11  248  b,  It  wyll  craii' 

rest,  &  other  recreacyn.     1590  >n-,  ;ii.  4   H<: 

heard  a  voyce  that  called  lowd  and  ctaftre..Thfl   Palmar 

lent  his  curt:  unto  the  noyce,  To  weet  who  t 

tum-ly.     1672  .[.  \V"Rniix<;i.is  Gen.  PreJ 

Flattery  and  Covetous  Ambition  do   importune!} 

men  to  make  a  false  judgment.      1850  J.  S.  1; 

Parisk  Musings  (1875)  32  The  vciy  things  we  most  desire 

Mo-t  importunely  crave. 

t  Importunement.  0/>s.  [f.  IJIPUMTNE  v.  + 
-MEM'.]  The  action  or  fact  of  importuning  ;  ear- 
nest solicitation  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  (1670)  474  Satan  knoweth . .  that  there 
be  more  sundry  pressing  imporlunementsto  read  it,  than  can 
be  shewed  for  the  reading  of  any  book  beside. 

Importuner  (impfUti/J-nai,  imp(?-Jti«n3j).  [I. 
as  prec.  T  -KR  '.]  One  who  importunes. 

1653  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Leant.  187  Praeclude . .  your  ears 
.  .against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational,  innovating  importuners. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xlii.  21  Washington  . .  was 
annoyed  by  shoals  of  selfish  importuners. 

Importunity  (impjuti«-niti).  [a.  K.  impor- 
tunity .  I4th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  importiinitas,  (. 
imporlfmus:  see  IMPORTUNE  a.  and  -ITV.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  importune. 

f  1.  The  condition  of  being  unseasonable  or  inop- 
portune; unseasonnbleness;  an  unsuitable  time.  Obs. 
1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  IV.  xv.  274  The  Importunytee 
of  myn  ignoraunce  in  reformyng  of  dyuerse  argumentes. 
1535  COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xxxii.  6  Poure  not  forth  wyszdome 
out  of  tyme,  at  an  importunyte.  1579  J.  STI/BBES  Gaping 
Cttl/V.  vj,  To  snatch  the  crowne  from  hir  heade  by  opor- 
tunity  or  importunity,  which  so  euer  come  first.  1589 
PrTTENHAM  Ettg.  Poesie  in.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  274  Euery  thing 
hath  his  season  which  is  called  Oportunitie,  and  the  vnlit- 
nesse  or  vndecency  of  the  time  is  called  Importunitie. 
f2.  Burdensomeness,  trouble.  Obs. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  Si  Late  it  be  set  in  money  tu 
the  remedie  and  socoure  of  this  gret  importunyte  and 
necessite.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  OUarwf  i't'y.  Ambass.  10 
The  Wagoners  . .  are  forc'd  to  make  use  of  tire  against  the 
importunity  of  those  Insects  [Gnats].  1739  J.  HUXHAM  A'jj. 
Fevers  (1750)  213  Very  often  the  Importunity  and  violence 
of  the  Cough  was  to  be  appeased  by  Elixir  Aslhmaticum. 
t  3.  Pertinacity  or  constancy  of  action.  Obs. 
1663  J.  STENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  215  Many  of  them,  .con- 
tinue for  .so  many  hours  {if  the  importunity  of  Historians  in 
this  matter  be  of  any  consideration). 
4.  Troublesome  pertinacity  in  solicitation. 
c  1460  FoRTESCUE/flfo.  $  Lint.  Man.  xii.  (1885)  136  Through 
'mportunite  off  thair  suyttes.  1516  TINUALE  Luke  xi.  8 
jecause  of  hys  importunite  he  woll  ryse  and  geve  hym  as 
many  as  he  nedeth.  1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Manage  C  vj.  Of 
marvellous  vertue  is,  to  bee  sufferable  in  the  ymportunities 
of  hys  wyfe,  sometimes,  .and  in  trifling  consenting  unto  her. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  19  With  much  importumtie  and 
promise  of  reward  . .  I  got  them  to  set  me  ashore.  1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  Ixxxi.  179  Tormenting  me 
with  his  nauseous  importunities.  1784  COWPBR  Task  iv. 
414  Knaves  ..  liberal  of  their  aid  To  clam'rous  importunity 
in  rags.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  462  Fearing  that  our 
importunity  might  be  troublesome. 

f  Importu'nous,  n.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  impor- 
tiin-us  +  -OL'S.]  Burdensome,  pestering. 

1598  YONG  Diana  412  Being  now  free  from  the  importunous 
trouble  of  thy  iealous  husband. 

t  ImpOTtUOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [ad.  L.  im- 
portuos-us,  f.  im-  JM-  -}+porlu-s  harbour,  PORT.] 
'  Without  port  or  haven  '  :  Blonnt  Glossogr.  1656). 
t  Impcvrturait,  -ate,  pa.  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [for 
importrait ,  impoitrtrait,  pa.  pple.  of  IMPORTBAY.] 
Portrayed  in  or  upon  something. 

1501  DOUGLAS  j'al.  Hon.  in.  Ixviii,  Palace  and  towris  . 
Importurait  of  birdis  and  sweit  flouris.  1553  DoHglaf 
.-Kiu'is  \m.  x.  79  For  Vulcanus.. Thare  hatellis  all. .Had 
thare  importurate  [MS.  portural]  propirly  and  graue. 

Importure :  see  KMPORTTKE. 

Imposable  (imp#>'zSbl),  a.  rare.    [f.  IMPOSE 

V.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on. 

,11660  HAMMOND  (J.),  They  were  not  simply  imposcaMe 
on  any  particular  man,  farther  than  he  was  a  member  of 
some  church. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imposed  upon  or  cheated; 
gullible,  dupable. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  II.  iv.  (1740)  306  Much  more  mon- 
strous is  it  to  imagine  readers  so  imposable  upon  to  credit 
it  upon  any  one's  bare  Relation.  —  Lives  (1826)  I.  397  If 
he  had  been,  .a  weak  imposable  wretch  they  had  liked  Bun 
much  belter. 

Hence  Impo-sableness,  'the  state  or  quality  oi 
being  imposable  '.  1847 '"  CRAIG. 

t  ImpO'Sal.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPOSE  v.  +  -AL  5  : 
cf.  disposal,  proposal.}  The  action  of  imposing  ; 
imposition. 

,641    R.   BROOKE  K«f.  F.pisc.  I.  iv.    I7  They  have  had 
Authority  above  their  owne  (though  I  conceive,  none  for 
such  rigid  imposalli.     1651    P.  STERBY  Ei: 
(1652)  14  Being  severe  in  the  imposall  of  superstitious 

tlmposant.   Obs.  rare.    [a.  F.  imfosm: 
pple.  ot  imposer  to  IMPOSE,  formerly  lo  impute.] 
One  who  imputes  or  charges. 

,50i  Ord.  Crfiten  Men  ,W.  de  W.  15061  IV.  xxl.  271  In 
bescchynge  the  herers  that  they  be  not  euyll  dy^asc-d  or 
euyll  content  of  the  imposaunt,  for  he  ymageneth  to  haue 
power  to  proue  cryme  that  he  imposeth. 

Impose  i  imp««-z),  v.  Also  6  empose.  [a. 
K.  imfose-r  (1302  in  Godef.),  earlier  en-,  emposer 


IMPOSE. 

(nth  c.  in  LittK-l,  f.  em-,  im-  i. hi-1  +  poser, 
taken  as  repr.  of  L.  impsntre  :  see  CoMPOSJ,  POSE. 
Introduced  first  in  spu  <  .  g.  3,  ab; 

general  sense  being  expressed  by  native  words.] 

1.  .' 

1.  To  lay  on  or  set  on ;  to  place  or  set  in  a  ] 
l;on;  to  put,  place,  or  deposit,  arch. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  C,,,,llei>naii'l  /•'. 

rurgiane  [shall)  impose  tin  uites  agayne  into 

tlu-ir  placo  .1  vinge  the  hande  one  the  wounde. 

»S99  —  tr-  t-iabcUioiii'rs  Bk.  1'hysicke  37/2  Impose  therin 
.  domes.     i6i5OtAi-MAN  ( >r/)Mj.  MM.  .•  7  Shcimpos'd 
a  stone  Close  to  the  caucrncs  mouth.     1781  (iiftnoN  . 
•V  /''•  xvii.  II.  7  It  was  here  likewise  . .  tl,  p  jsed 

bridge  of  boats.     1867  J.I; 
'/ 318  The  mourners  ..  on  the  tepid  ground  imposed 

.nth. 

b.  Eccl.  To  lay  on  hands  in  blessing,  or  in  or- 
dination, confirmation,  etc. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.i  Mark  x.  16  And  imposing  hands  vpon 
them,  he  blessed  them.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pal.  v.  Ixvi.  |  i 
When  Israel  blessed.  .Joseph's  sons,  he  ii 
his  hands  and  prayed.  1642  JtR.  TAYLOR  Efiisc.  xxxii.  175 
Bishops  had  a  power  of  imposing  bands,  for  collating  of 
Orders,  \\  liit.li  Presbyters  have  not.  1658  BRAMHALI.  Ctm- 
stir.  Bfis.  vii.  177  What  Priests  did  impose  hands  upon  me. 
o.  To  place  in  command  or  office  ;  to  appoint  or 
set  up  authoritatively.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as 
associated  with  4. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  n.  57  And  would  be  ready,  after  put- 
ting  off  the  person  which  now  was  imposed  on  him,  with 
much  contentment  to  be  commaunded  by  his  Lordship. 
1632  I.ITIIGOW  Tr,iv.  III.  78  They  have  a  Generall  . .  who 
deposeth,  or  imposeth  Magistrates.  1682  Enq.  Elect. 
Sheriffs  20  So  ungrateful  a  thing  hath  it  always  been  to  the 
People  of  England,  to  have  Sheriffs  imposed  upon,  and  set 
over  them,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  course  and 
direction  of  the  Law. 

d.  Printing.  To  lay  pages  of  type  or  stereotype 
plates  on  the  imposing-stone  or  the  bed  of  a  j  ; 
and  secure  them  in  a  chase,  in  such  order  that  the 
printed  pages  shall  follow  each  other  in  proper  order 
when  the  sheet  is  folded. 
1652  URQUHART  Je^vel  Wks.  (1834)  182  His  [the  setter's] 

flcnishing  of  the  gaily,  and  imposing  of  the  form.  1656  [see 
MPOSITOR].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  122/2  l>npt}sing, 

is  the  placing  of  the  Pages  that  belong  to  a  Sheet,  within 

the  Chase  . .  in  order,  that  when  the  Sheet  is  wrought  off . . 

all  the  Pages  may  be  foulded  into  an  orderly  succession.  1824 
I    J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  xiv.  405  The  compositor  who  im- 
i    poses  a  sheet  must  correct  the  chargeable  proof  of  that 
|    1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mech.  1172/1,  18,  24,  32  and  481110.  may 

be  imposed  in  a  similar  manner,  or  may  be  so  imposed  as  lo 

be  cut  before  folding. 

2.  fg.    a.  In  general  sense  :    to  put,  place ;  to 
place  authoritatively,     b.  To  apply  authoritatively 
or  bestow  (a  name  or  title)  upon,  on,  t  to.      (In 

j  quots.  1500, 1 566  with  inverted  construction.)  Now 
associated  with  4.  t  C.  To  put  authoritatively  an 
end,  conclusion,  etc.)  to.  Obs. 

1681  R.  KNO.X  Hist.  Ceylon  50  In  whose  service  he  im- 
poseth greater  confidence.     1818  JAS.  MILL  flrit.  India  II. 
iv.  iv.  154  Lally  had  now  . .  imposed  upon  the   K: 
much  respect,  as  deterred  them  from  the 

b.  risoo  Melnsinf  xix.  102  He  was  soone  baptised  and 
imposed  to  name  Edon.  c  1566  J.  ALUAY  tr.  Boaystua'is 
neat.  H'orlJ  Avij,  If  thou  wilt  impose  this  worke  a 
rapsodie,  collation  or  gathering,  .thou  shall  doe  it  no  wrong. 
1596  SFKNSEK  f1'.  Q.  v.  viii.  49  To  prove  her  surname  true, 
that  she  imposed  has.  1605  CAMHEX  Kei/i.  1 1657)  122  Riuers 
also  haue  imposed  names  to  some  men.  1669  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  f.  i.  vii.  36  The  names,  which  Ihe  Pheni' 
posed  on  those  places.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythat.U.  294  The 
name  was  imposed  antecedent  to  his  birth.  1862  STANLEY 
7iTC.  Cli.  (1877'  I.  ix.  183  The  native  names  were  altered, 
and  new  titles  imposed  by  the  Israelites. 

C.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Terafetit.  2  Hj,  We  wyj 
shew  y"  reason  &  maner  to  heale  . .  than  we  wyl  impose 
the  ende  of  this  fourth  boke.  1581  SAYILE  Agrico/a  (1622) 
197  To  fiftie  yeeres  trauailes  let  this  day  impose  a  glorious 
conclusion,  f  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xxiy.  708  Before  they 
had  imposed  the  crown  To  these  solemnities. 

f3.  To  lay  (a  crime,  etc.  to  the  account  of;  to 
impute,  charge.  Obs.  (The  earliest  recorded  use.) 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  SEsop  2  b,  How  he  excused  hym  of 
that  was  imposed  to  hym.  1502  (see  IMTOSANJ].  1596 
DRAYTOX  Lcgcmls  ii.  447  °"  him.  lhe  KlnS  ••  I"'-P«>.d  my 
Death.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  1\  ,v.  i.  157  The  imputation  of 
his  witkednesse  ..  should  be  imposed  vpon  his  rather  thai 
sent  him.  1663  GtRBitK  Counsel  aviij  a,  II  were  a  maitcr 
to  impose  as  a  charge  upon  the  Author  ol 

4.  To  lay  on,  as  something  to  be  borne,  endured, 
or  submitted  to ;  to  intlict  something  onmupcn; 
to  levy  or  enforce  authoritatively  or  arbitrarily. 

1581  V  Riitin?  Kec,  I.  250  And  further  thai  the  said  Em- 
pryngham   at   an  Admyrall  Court    dyd   sett  and   empose 
•rcate  and  grevouse  Fynes.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L 
Jmpose  some  seruice  on  me  for  my  loue.    1593  —  j  Hen.  I  I. 
IV. S.  58  What  I  <!iat  men  must  needs  abide. 
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I  I  .    Ill-    ju     »»  llfll     »   tllta 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  A.'  '  n<T  •• 

pose  uppon  the  people  al  kinde  of  injuuc-.     1688 
Jerusalem  Sinner  uS86)  52  These  bloody  lelters  were  not 
imposed  upon  me.     I  went  to  the  high-priest  and  desired 
them  of  him.     1703  POCK  Tliebais  398  On  im] 
impose  Thy  plagues.     1741  WATTS/-  ri.vu.ill 

To  impose  on  a  child  to  get   I  «. «  un- 

known plirases  or  words  '.      1849  .\l  ACM  LAY  Hut 

II  159  Pretending  lo  abhor  tests,  IK  had  himself  imposed 
a  test      1854  J.   S.  C.   Aoiion    Xapoleatt  (1885) 
[Alexander  said]  We  have  no  wish  :  1;°"'bo"; 
on  the  French  people.     1875   IOWEIT   Plato  led 

.  imposed  upon  the  Athenians  a  cruel  tribute. 


IMPOSE. 

b.  with  double  object  (orig.  dative  of  person  and 
accusative  of  the  thing). 

1613  HEYWOOD  Silver  Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  III.  126  For 
your  sake  I  will  impose  him  dangers,  Such  and  so  great. 
1619   BKKNT  tr.  Serf?*  Cnnm..    Trent  (16761  499  Cardinal 
•  lilius  .  .was  wont  ..  to  impose  them  silence.      1810  U. 
.>-•/  Holstein's  Libertine  Hnsb,  I.  52    Her  ad- 
mirer, Dorville,  was  imposed  silence.     1873  HHOWMXG  Red 
-  -(.-*»/  221  Before  the  servant  be  imposed  a  task. 

C.  To  put  or  levy  (a  tax,  price,  etc.)  on  or  upon 
(goods,  etc.). 

1600  E.  BI.OUNT  tr.  Concstasgio  18  They  imposed  a  newe 
custome  upon  the  salL  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc  & 
Trav,  228  (He]  petitioned  him  he  would  bestow  upon  him 
the  captive  Princesse,  or  vouchsafe  to  impose  a  ransom  on 
lier.  1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  15  To  impose  what 
they  please  upon  their  labours.  1863  H.  Cox  Insiit.  in.  ii. 
601  That  the  Crown  had  the  right  to  impose  duties  on 

:nercbandise. 

d.  To  put  or  subject  (a  person,  etc.)  to  a  penalty, 
observance,  etc. 


e.   University  or  school  slang.  To  punish  (a  per- 
son) by  an  imposition  :  see  IMPOSITION'  =;  c. 

1887  J.  R.  MACKATH  (in  Let.\  Very  lately  a  man  was  im- 
posed for  having  missed  chapel. 

5.  To  obtrude  or  (  put*  (a  thing)  upon  (n  person) 
by  false  representations ;  to  palm  or  pass  off. 

1650  EVKI.YM  ,1/t'w.  14  Dec.,  An  impostor  . .  had  like  to 
have  impos'd  upon  us  a  pretended  secret  of  multiplying 
gold.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  7^(1747)  III.  618  The  God 
of  Truth  would  never  have  empowered  them  to  impose 
such  a  Cheat  upon  the  World.  1712  tr.  Potiiet't  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  2  Take  care  . .  that  Southernwood-seed  be  not  im- 
posed upon  you  for  this.  1736  BOLIXGBROKE  Patriot.  (1749) 
142  A  silly  fellow  can  never  impose  himself  for  a  man  of 
sense.  1738  BIRCH  Milton  I.  App.  73  First  inventing  a  Fals- 
hood,  and  then  imposing  it  on  the  World.  1835  MACKIN- 
TOSH, etc.  Hist.  Eng.  V.  i.  r  Thus  early  was  he  familiar 
with  the  art  of  imposing  decorum  for  morality. 
II.  intr.  (Often  with  indirect  passive). 

6.  To  put  oneself  upon :    in  various  senses,     a. 
To  impose  itself  forcibly,  authoritatively,  or  strik- 
ingly;  to  exert  an  influence  on;  to  be  of  imposing 
character  or  appearance,     fb.  To  encroach  upon^ 
to  *  put '  upon.  Obs.    C.  To  intrude,  presume  tipon ; 
to  take  advantage  of. 

a.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Truth  (Arb.)  499  When  it  [Truth]  is 
found,  it  imposeth  vppn  mens  Thoughts.    1669  PEPYS  Diary 
-jo  Mar.,  They  do  think  that  I  know  too  much,  and  shall 
impose  upon  whomever  shall  come  next,  and  therefore  must 
be  removed.     1751  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792'  III.  ccxlv.  126  If 
you  engage  his  heart,  you  have  a  fair  chance  for  imposing 
upon  his  understanding,  and  determining  his  will.     1881 
LUBBOCK    Addr.    Brit.    Assoc.  in   Nature  No.   618.  411 
Mechanism   that  imposes  through  its  extreme   simplicity. 
1883  LiEur.-CoL.  STEWART  in  Pall  Mall  C.  23  Nov.  1/1 
The  troops,  if  not  very  formidable  in  quality,  still  impose 
through  their  number. 

b.  1667  PKPYsDiaryy  Jan.  .There  is  no  danger,  in  the  pass- 
ing this  Bill,  of  imposing  on  his  [the  King's]  prerogative. 
1694  WOOD  Let.  June  in  Lt/e  (O.H.S.)  III.  458  note,  Impos- 
ing upon  a  generous  person  and  making  him  a  ridicule  to 
the  company,  .because  of  his  then  growing  infirmity.   01718 
PKSN  Wks.  (1726)  I.  448  No  Man  is  so  accountable  to  his 
fellow  Creatures,  as  to  be  imposed  upon,  restrained,  or  per- 
secuted for  any  Matter  of  Conscience  whatever. 

C.  1670  COTTON  Espernon  Ded.,  I  should  not  otherwise 
. .  have  presum'd  to  impose  upon  your  Protection.  1883 
C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  46  An  idle  'vagrom'  man,  who 
lives  by  imposing  on  the  good  nature  of  others.  1888  MRS. 
H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere  I.  88  She  wished  her  son  to  impose 
upon  her  when  it  came  to  his  taking  any  serious  step  in 
life. 

7.  To  put  a  tax,  to  levy  an  impost  (upon).  ?  Obs. 
ax6i8  RALEIGH  Prerog.  Parl.  (1628)  51  To  Impose  upon 

all  things  brought  into  the  Kingdome  is  very  ancient.  1642 
Ord.  Parl.  Tonnage  $  P.  n  To  restraine  the  Crowne  from 
imposing  upon  the  people  without  their  consent.  1642  in 
Clarendon  Hist.  Red.  v.  §  21  Desire  a  bill,  (the  only  old 
way  of  imposing  on  our  subjects).  1871  BROWSING  Pr. 
Hohenst.  1814  Who  scores  a  septett  true  for  strings  and 
wind  Mulcted  must  be— else  how  should  1  impose  Properly  it 

8.  To   practise   imposture;    with   upon,  on,  to 
cheat  or  deceive  by  false  representations. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  9  The  great  reason 
the  world  hath  been  so  long  time  imposed  upon  with 
varieties  of  books  going  under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trk- 
megistus.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  300  ?  2  There  are  some 
so  weak  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fine  Things  and  false 
Addresses.  1791  PAINE  Rights  Man,  It  can  be  of  no  real 
service  to  a  Nation,  to  impose  upon  itself,  or  to  permit  itself 
to  be  imposed  upon.  1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  i.  (1875)  4 
The  counterfeit  must  have  some  resemblance  to  the  genuine, 
else  it  would  impose  on  nobody. 

Hence  Impo'sed/yV.  a.y  in  the  various  senses  of 
the  vb. ;  also  imposed-ttpon  :  see  sense  8  above, 

1630  /?.  Johnsons  Kintf.  *  Coinnnu.  134  The  imposed 
buildings  [on  London  bridge],  being  so  many,  and  so  beau- 
tiful!. 1642  JKR.  TAYLOR  Episc.  (1647)  «39  To  transplant 
than  [words]  to  an  artificial!,  and  imposed  sense.  1706 


Grttl '  !    W3  Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying 

satrapies,  the  most  heavily  imposed  was  Babylonia. 

t  Impo-se,  5*.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  IMPOSE  v.]    The 
imposition  or  laying  on  of  a  charge,  duty,  or  task. 
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I591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \\.  iii.  8  .Wording  lo  your  Ladi- 
liip-.  impose,  I  am  thus  early  conic.  1605  Tryall Cha:  n. 
ii.  in  Bullcn  O.  PI.  III.  293  But  this  impose  is  nothing, 
hmiuur'd  King. 

Imposeiuent  (iuap^'onint).  rare.  [f.  IMPOSE 
v.  +  -MEXT.]  The  action  of  imposing ;  imposition. 

1664  H.  MOKI.  Mrsf.  /«/'/-  ^iii.  45  This  iniposement  upon 
my  self  was  a  great  ease  and  pleasure  lo  the  charitableness 
of  my  nature.  1896  Columbus  \Ohio)  Di$p.  18  July  5/5 
The  residents  ..  who  are  opposed  to  the  impOMmCDt  are 
fighting  it. 

Imposer  (imp^zai).  [f.  IMPOSE  -v.  +  -EK  T.] 
One  who  imposes :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  \.  Ixxviii.  g  -2  According 
lo  the  mind  of  the  first  imppser  of  that  name.  1641 
MILTON  Anitttadu,  i,  Civil  politic,  jiay  you  ..  came  from 
arbitrary  imposes.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1741)  189  The 
coronary  thorns  did  not  only  express  the  scorn  of  the 
tmposers,.  .but  did  also  pierce  his  tender  and  sacred  temples. 
1681  II.  MOKK  \&GlasttrilFs SadducumM*  Post.scr.,  Pracsti- 
giator  an  Imposer  on  the  sight.  170*  DE  FOK  Oecas. 
Conform,  in  Misc.  315  An  Oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Sense 
of  the  Imposer,  and  a  Sacrament,  which  is  a  Recognition  of 
the  most  Sacred  of  Oaths,  must  be  also  taken  in  the  Sense 
of  the  Imposer.  1860  TRENCH  Semi.  Wcstm.  Abb.  ix.  96 
They  might  have  cursed  the  imposers  of  those  tasks.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  36  What  that  is  to  which  the 
unpoM-r  of  names  gives  this  name  of  temperance  or  wisdom. 

Imposing  (imp^'zirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IMPOSE  v. 
+  -ING  !.] 

L  The  action  of  putting,  placing,  or  laying  on  ; 
imposition,  spec.  fa.  The  imposition  of  taxes, 
taxing.  Obs. 

1610  Hr.  CARLETON  yitrisd.  289  Tbib  imposing  of  the 
Popes  lurisdiction  vpon  other  nations,  a  1618  RALEIGH 
Invent.  Skipping  $1.  Certainly  the  imposing  upon  Coales  .. 
can  be  no  hinderance.  .to  the  Newcastlemen.  1668  GLAN- 
VILL  Plus  Ultra  (1688)  148  [This]  prevents  all  imperious 
Dictates  and  Imposings. 

b.  Printing.  The  arrangement  of  pages  of  type 
in  a  *  forme',  attrib.  Imposing-stone,  -table, 
a  slab  of  stone  or  metal  on  which  pages  of  type  or 
stereotype  plates  are  imposed. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Printing,  The  compositor. . 
carries  them  to  the  imposing  or  correcting-stone,  there  to 
range  them  in  order,  in  a  chase.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr. 
II.  vii.  146  Imposing  in  quires  may  be  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  by  observing  the  following  rule.  Ibid.  xiii.  482  The 
moment  a  sheet  is  composed  and  made  up,  he  should  order 
it  to  be  imposed,  provided  there  be  room  on  the  imposing- 
stone.  1846  Print.  Apparatus  for  Amateurs  43  The  ar- 
ranging the  pages  of  type  for  this  purpose  is  called  imposing, 
and  this  term  also  includes  the  placing  of  the  furniture  be- 
tween the  pages  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  margin.  1883 
Scotsman  9  May  11/7  A  number  of  Imposing  Tables. 

2.  with  upon  :  Deception  ;  imposition. 

1658-9  Kurtons  Diary  (1828)  IV.  180  This  is  an  imposing 
upon  you. 

Imposing  (impju-zirj),  ppi.  a.  [f.  IMPOSE  v.  + 
-ING  -.]  That  imposes,  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  That  peremptorily  enjoins ;  exacting. 

1651  BOYLE  Occas,fte/?.(i(>6$)  II.  v.  ix.i79  A  piece  of  Vanity, 
which,  as  imposing  as  Custom  is  wont  to  be,  it  has  not  yet 
dar'd  to  enjoy  n.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prof.  n.  144  An  Imposing 
Church,  .will  be  both  Party  and  Judge  :  it  requires  Assent 
without  Evidence,  and  Faith  without  Proof.  1772  MAD. 
P'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  ^(1889)  I.  149  He  felt  the  utter 
impossibility  of  arguing  with  a  man  so  imposing  and  so  very 
ignorant.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iv. 
203  The  more  barbarous  is  a  nation,  the  more  imposing  and 
peremptory  are  its  claims. 

2.  That  impresses  by  appearance  or  manner. 

(  1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1794)  II.  v.  133 
Touched  with  an  imposing  delicacy  on  the  irregularity  of 
Ossuna's  disposition.  1800  MRS,  HKKVEY  Mourtray  Fain. 
II.  15  She  had  such  a  majestic  imposing  air,  that  . .  many 
were  disposed  to  make  way  for  her.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Aut.  Brcakf.-t.  \.  4  Audacious  self-esteem,  with  good 
ground  for  it,  is  always  imposing.  1860  TVNDALL  Gfac.  \. 
xvi.  no  Mountains,  .of  imposing  magnitude. 

3.  Using  deception  ;  practising  imposture. 

1754  FIELDING  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks.  1882  VII.  85  The  impos- 
ing disposition  of  the  people  ;  who  asked  so  much  mure 
than  the  proper  price  of  their  labour.  1796  J.  OWEN  Trar. 
Europe  I.  72  The  Dutch  are  represented  as  very  trickish 
and  imposing. 

Hence  Impo  singly  adv.,  in  an  imposing  manner; 
impressively.  Impo  singness,  the  quality  of  being 
imposing  or  impressive. 

1812  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  I.  377  The  whole  scene 
is  imposingly  magnificent.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner 
22  Mar.  184/1  There  is  a  pretty  general  breaking  up  of 
French  Impoungness  over  the  Continent.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Der.  v.  xxxv,  The  white  silk,. might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  new  imposingness  of  her  beauty.  1880  Mibs 
BIRD  Japan  I.  15  The  British  Consulate,  imposingly  ugly. 

Imposition  (impm-fan).  Forms :  4  impo- 
siscion,  -sicoun,  5-6  -sicion,  (6  inpossession), 
5-  imposition.  [ME.  ad.  L.  imposition-em,  n.  of 
action  from  imponere  to  place  upon,  IMPOSE,  or  a. 
OF.  imposition,  -icion  (1317  inGodef.).  First  used 
in  the  special  senses  I  b,  2,  5.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting,  placing,  or  laying  on. 
Also  comr.  A  layer  over  something,  rare. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guitlemtau's  fr.  Ckirurg.  38/2  The 
imposition  uf  the  fingers  one  the  mouthes  of  the  Veynes. 
1,599  —  tr.  Cabclkoucrs  Kk.  Physickc  54/2  On  the  sayed 
Strawebenyes  you  must  agayne  strewe  saulte,  and  agayne 
i  an  impositione  of  strawberryes,  . .  continuing  the 
impositions  of  one  on  the  other  till  the  basen  be  repleate. 
'833  MI-:D\\IX  Shelley  '18471  I'-  4&  The  imposition  of  my 
hand  on  hia  forehead,  instantly  put  a  stop  to  his  i-pasius. 


IMPOSITION. 

1888  Pali  MallC,.  6  Dec.  51  A  Japanese  lacquer  box.,  in 
various  stages  of  development,  from  the  imposition  of  colour 
on  the  first  stone  to  the  last. 

b.  spec.   The  laying  on  of  hands  in  blessing,  or- 
dination, confirmation,  etc.   [L.  impositiot  Vulgate, 
Acts  viii.  18.] 

1382  WVCLIK  Bible  Pref.  Ep.  Jerome  iii,  The  grace,  the 
which  is  3ouun  to  hym  bi  imposicoun  [1388  puttyng  to]  of 
the  prestis  bond.  1548  CKANMKK  Cateck.  230  The  ministra- 
tion of  Gods  worde  . .  was  der>-ued  from  the  Apostles  vnto 
other  after  theim  by  imposition  of  handes,  andgyuynge  the 
holy  ghost.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol,  \,  Ixvi.  §  i  With 
prayers  of  spiritual  and  personal  benediction  the  manner 
hath  been  in  all  ages  to  use  imposition  of  hands,  as  a  cere- 
mony betokening  our  restrained  desires  to  the  party,  whom 
we  present  unto  God  by  prayer.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
Commun.  i.  iii.  59  Thus  we  find  that  the  grace  of  * 
given  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  1706  MOKSK  A/net: 
Geog.li,  157  Ministers,  or  preaching  presbyters,  .alom-  am 
..assist  at  the  imposition  of  bands  upon  other  ministers. 
1885  Catholic  Diet,  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  In  two  instances  (the 
imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  and  confirmation)  it  (the 
rite]  lias  received  a  sacramental  efficacy. 

c.  Print.  The  imposing  or  arranging  of  pages 
of  type  in  the  forme. 

1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  vii.  144  A  general  outline  for 
the  imposition  of  whatever  odd  matter  there  may  be  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  work.  Ibid.  xiv.  495  Pages  . .  laid  down  for 
imposition,  without  folios  or  head  lines,  must  be  rectified  by 
the  person  who  has  been  slovenly  enough  to  adopt  this  plan. 

2.  The  action  of  attaching,  affixing,  or  ascribing  ; 
bestowal  (of  a  name,  etc.). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  iv.  (Skeat)  1.  141  Wei,  quod  I, 
this  inpossession  I  wol  wel  understande.  1430-40  LVDG. 
Bochas  i.  t.  (1544)  i  b,  Adam  made  an  imposition,  .to  those 
beastes  all  Of  very  reason  what  men  should  them  call.  1599 
HAKLUYT  I'oy.  II.  n.  89  Termed  Can  tain,  which  is  rather 
the  common  name  of  the  prouince,  then  a  word  of  their 
proper  imposition.  1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  49  r  i  The  Im- 
position othonest  Names  and  Words  upon  improper  Subjects. 
1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  i.  g  2.  7  By  our  appre- 
hension of  propositions  I  mean  our  imposition  of  a  sense 
on  the  terms  of  which  they  are  composed. 

t3.  Imputation,  accusation,  charge.   Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  74  The  Imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditarie  ours. 

4.  The  action  of  imposing  or  laying  as  a  burden, 
duty,   charge,  or  task  ;    the   action  of  inflicting, 
levying,  enjoining,  or  enforcing. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  1697  At  this  request  ..  Each  present 
Lord  began  to  promise  aide,  As  bound  in  Knighthood  to 
her  imposition.  1504  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  ii.  §  6  The 
Imposition  of  tins  Law  upon  himself  is  his  own  free  and 
voluntary  Act.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  ii.  (1651) 
51  The  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts.  1841  MYERS 
Cath.  Tk.  in.  §  34.  123  Opinions,  .not  derived  from  forcible 
external  imposition.  1845  M«CULLOCH  Taxation  i.  iv.  108 
The  effects  that  would  result  from  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
fb.  The  levying  of  a  tax  ;  taxation.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iv.  9  \Camb.  MS.)  Coempcion 
. .  put  weere  estabelyssed  vp  on  the  poeple  by  swich  a  manere 
imposiscion  as  who  so  bowhte  a  bossel  corn  he  moste  yeue 
the  kynge  the  fifte  part.  1628  it)  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb,  in. 
§  217  Any  power  of  Imposition  upon  any  Merchandizes. 

5.  Anything  imposed,  levied,  or  enjoined  ;  a.  An 
impost;  tax,  duty;  spec.  in//,  duties  upon  imports 
and  exports  imposed  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Lim.  Man.  x.  (1885)  132  He 
takiln  certayn  imposicions  made  by  hym  selff  vppon  euery 
oxe.  1483  Act  i  Rich.  Ill,  c.  2  A  new  Imposition  called  a 
Benevolence,  a  1533  Lu.  BERNERS  Huon  Ix.  210  He  hath 
reissyd  vp  in  all  hislondes  new  taylles  &  gables  &  inposses- 
syons.  1689  BURNET  Tracts  I.  44  Those  who  stay  behind, 
can  scarce  live  and  pay  those  grievous  Impositions  that  are 
laid  upon  them.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist,  Eng.  I.  83  The 
lands  of  the  church  were  also  subject  to  the  ordinary 
impositions  for  the  public  service.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
in.  ii.  601  Prerogative  impositions  at  the  ports  were  dormant 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Mary. 

t  b.  A  command,  charge,  or  ordinance  imposed 
or  laid  upon  one.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I*,  in.  iv.  33,  I  doe  desire  you  Not  to 
denie  this  imposition,  The  which  my  loue  and  some  neces- 
sity Now  layes  vpon  you.  1601  HOI.LANU  Pliny  II.  513  In 
those  capitulations  of  peace . .  I  find  this  expresse  article  and 
imposition,  that  they  should  not  vse  yron,  but  only  about 
tillage  of  the  ground.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose 
i.  141  His  imposition,  '  let  those  in  ludea  flie  to  the  moun- 
taines*.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /m'y.  iii.  7  The  decrees  and 
ceremonial  impositions  of  men. 

C.  A  literary  exercise  or  task  imposed  as  a 
punishment  at  school  or  college.  (^Colloquially 
abbreviated  impo  or  impot.} 

1746  WAKTON  Progr.  Discontent  121  When  impositions 
were  supplyd  To  light  my  pipe,  or  sooth  my  pride.  1785 
—  Minor  Poems  Milton  422  note  (Webster),  Literary  tasks 
called  impositions.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORO  Miseries  Hum. 
Li/e(i&26)xn.  Concl.  322,1  have  never  forgotten  the  passage, 
since  I  once  translated  it  at  Oxford  as  an  imposition.  1844 
J.  1.  Hi  wi,i;ii  Parsons  <y  //".  xv,  The  penalty  for  tra:i-.- 
gre^ing  thi>.  imposition — task  some  would  call 

it.     1809  Pitni,k  22  Feb.  88/2, 1 .  .got  an  '  impot '  for  cribbing 
a  Greek  exercise. 

6.  The  action  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving  by 
palming  off  what  is  false  or  unreal ;  an  instance  of 
this,  an  imposture. 

1632  Lriituovv  Trav.  in.  108  When  the  fiat  contrary  of 
his  abjured  impositions,  is  infallibly  knownt  tu  be  of  un- 
doubted trueth.  1708  SWIFT  Death  Part  ridge %  The  predic- 
tions yuu  printed  ..  were  mere  impositi'  "[>lc. 
1749  Fii'-LuiNc;  Tout  Jones  xvi.  i.\,  lit-  WU  afraid  Miss 
Western  would  never  agree  to  an  imposition  of  [his  kind. 
1875  JOWKTF  Plato  (ed.  2'  II.  83  He  wh'  '  im- 
pose on  others  or  escape  imposition  must  know  the  truth. 


IMPOSITIVE. 

ImpOSitive  (impp-zitiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  2  +• 
POSITIVE  a.]  Not  positive. 

c  1856  DE  MORGAN  Budget  Paradoxes  (1872)  275  He  [the 
psychological  speculator]  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  his 
system  is  positive  and  that  your's  is  impositive. 

t  Impositor  (impp-zitaa).  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L. 
impositor,  agent-norm  from  imponcre  to  IMPOSE.] 
One  who  imposes ;  =  IMPOSER.  f  a.  One  who 
imposes  a  name.  b.  Printing.  One  who  imposes 
the  pages  of  type  in  a  forme,  c.  The  intlicter  of 
a  task  or  imposition. 

'493  Ftsth'tul  (W.  de  W.  1515)  122  b,  Yf  the  imposytoure 
and  gyuer  of  the  name  hath  perfyte  scyence  and  knowledge. 
1617  MJNSHEU  Ductor  Ling.,  Impositor,  in  schooles  he  that 
put  the  names  into  a  Rolle.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inipo- 
sitor,  the  Impositor  or  Monitor  in  a  School ;  also  he  that  mi. 
poses  the  pages  into  a  Form  for  the  Press. 

Impossibiliflca-tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IMPOS. 
BIBLE  :  see  -FICATION.]  A  rendering  impossible. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Rcm.  (1836)  I.  88  Sovereigns  and  their 
courtiers  were  flattered  by  the  degradation  of  nature  and 
the  iiHpossiHUfication  of  a  pretended  virtue. 

Impossibi'litate,  v.  rare.  [f.  IMPOSSIBILIT- Y 

+  -ATE  :! ;  cf.  Sp.  imposilnlitar,  It.  impossibilitarc.'] 
trans.  To  render  impossible. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  14  It  [covetousness]  im- 
possibilitates  the  entrance  into  heaven.  1646  CKAS.  1  Let. 
in  Carte  Ormonde  (1735)  III.  452, 1 .  .would  do  nothing  to  im- 
possibilitateaydet/rm/^adyejfrom  thence.  1834  SOUTH  EV 
Doctor  II.  116  How  many  accidents  might  for  ever  have 
impossibilitated  the  existence  of  this  incomparable  work  I 

Impossibility  (imppsibHIti).  [a.  F.  impps- 
sibiliK  (I4th  c.)  or  ad.  L.  impossibilitat-cm,  t.im- 
possibilis  IMPOSSIBLE  :  see  -ITY.] 


the  absence  or  tnat  impossiuime.  i^u  i  "g'  •  *  *'./•  v  ••  • 
W.  1531)  215  No  lesse  impossibilite  it  is,  but  rather  more. 
1548  HALL  C/trcn.,  Hen.  VIII  iro  To  declare  the  impossi- 
tmite  of  this  demaunde.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reli.  i.  §  55 
The  impossibility  that  his  Intelligence  could  be  true.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hvsb.  *  Card.  187  The  Impossibility  they  lie 
under  of  restoring  them  to  their  first  State.  1754  EowARDB 
J-'mif.  Will  I.  iii.  19  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative 
Necessity,  or  a  Necessity  that  a  Thing  should  not  be._  1876 
MOZLF.Y  Univ.  Serin,  xi.  (1877)  221  Where  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  glorious  and  endless  existence? 

b.  With  an  and  //. :   An  instance  of  this ;  an 
impossible  thing ;  that  which  cannot  be. 

r  1500  Three  Kings'  Sons  112,  I  am  not  bounde  to  noon 
ympossibilite.  1570  BII.LINGSLKY  Euclid  i.  i.  9  A  demon- 
stration leadyng  to  an  impossibilitie  is  that  argument  whose 
conclusion  is  impossible.  1691-8  NORRIS  Pratt.  Disc.  (1711) 
III  73  The  Impossibilities  are  of  two  sorts,  Impossible 
Truths,  and  Impossible  Goods.  1772  PRIESTLEY  Inst,  Kelig. 
(1782)  I  28  Even  divine  power  cannot  produce  impossibili- 
ties. i8a8  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Burns  (1872)  11.  14  Is  not  every 
genius  an  impossibility  till  he  appear? 

t  2.  Impotence,  inability.  (So  med.L.  impossi- 
bilitas.')  O/'S. 


vs  to  know  our  owne  impossibility^  and  vnamenesse  to  aoe 
any  thyng.  Ibid.  vii.  45  Whan,  .we  say,  Leaders  not  into 
temptation,  we  learn  to  know  our  own  impossibilitie  and 
inlirmitie.  1654-66  LD.  ORRERY  Parthen.  534  News  of  his 
impossibility  of  doing  it.  1796  Plain  Sense  II.  167  Theutter 
impossibility  of  her  father  to  afford  any  effectual  assistance. 
3.  Math.  The  quality  of  being  'impossible  or 
imaginary,  rare. 

1673  WALI.IS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  557  Not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  ..  the  square  root  of  a 
negative  quantity. 

Impossible  (impp-sib'l),  a.  and  sb.  Forms : 
3  inpossibile,  4  in-,  ympossible,  impossibel, 
4-6  impossyble,  5  inpossybyll,  impossybul, 
Sc.  impossibyll,  4-  impossible,  [a.  F.  impos- 
sible (i4th  c.)  =  It.  impossibile,  or  ad.  (post-cl.)  L. 
impossibilis,  (.  im-  (I.M- 2)  +possibilis  POSSIBLE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Not  possible ;  that  cannot  be  done 
or  effected ;  that  cannot  exist  or  come  into  being ; 
that  cannot  be,  in  existing  or  specified  circum- 
stances. Const,  to  or  for. 

The  exact  sphere  in  which  the  thing  is  declared  to  be  im- 
possible is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  advs.  logically, 
mathematically,  morally,  physically  (see  these  words). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14761  It  es  bot  foli  al  bi  talking,  And 
als  an  inpossibile  \Gitt.  impossible]  thing.  1340  HAMPOU 
Pr.  Consc.  6281  Swa  witty  and  myghty  es  he  pat  na-thyng 
til  hym  impossibel  may  be.  c  1460  Tmuneley  Myst.  xn.  373 
Nothyng  is  inpossybyll  sothly  that  god  wyll.  I484CAXTON 
Fables  of&sop  v.  i,  None  ought  not  to  entremete  hym  to 
doo  that  that  Impossyble  is  to  hym.  1519  MORE  Dyaloge 
i.  Wks.  126/1  They  . .  laughed  therat  as  at  an  impossible 
lye.  1697  DAJIPIER  Voy.  I.  274  We  see  that  sometimes 
designs  have  been  given  over  as  impossible,  and  at  another 
time  ..  have  been  accomplished.  1751  SIR  J-  HILL  Aiv. 
Wks.  Roy.  Sac.  (.780)  66  It  becomes  a  wise  Man  not  to 
think  any  Thing  impossible.  1860  TYNDALL  G/ac.  i.  xi.  74 
We  reached  a  place  where  further  advance  was  impossible. 
b.  with  infinitive  complement  (now  usually  ac- 
tive, sometimes  passive). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xxvi.  265  Summe  of  hem  trowed,  it 
were  an  Inpossible  thing  to  be.  147*  J-  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
No.  777  III.  164  It  is  non  inpossybyll  to  bryng  a  bowght. 
1484  CAXTON  FaUes  o/Alsof  I.  xvii,  None  ought  to  enter. 
mete  hym  self  for  to  doo  a  thynge,  whiche  as  for  hym  impos- 
syble is  to  be  done.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cahmi  fiat.  i.  5  >, 
His  power  impossible  to  be  auoidod,  hangeth  oner 
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1656  WALLER  To  my  Lit.  Prate. -lor  x.What  may  be  thought 
impossible  to  do  By  us.  1667  MILTON  /'.  I.,  iv.  548  The 
rest  was  craggie  cliff. .impossible  to  climbe. 

C.  Often  qualifying  an  infinitive  phrase,  or  sub- 
stantive clause  :  commonly  introduced  by  it. 

1340-70  Alex,  fy  Dinti.  1108  To  oure  painede  peple  in- 
possible  hit  semeb,  pat  ;e  oure  manerus  mihte  ' 
endure.  1377  LANGL.  P.  J'/.  R  x.  336  Poule  preueth  it  in- 
possible  riche  men  haue  [sortie  MSS.  to  haue]  heuene.  1382 
WVCLIF  ltd',  xi.  6  It  is  inpossible  ony  man  for  to  plese  God 
withoute  feith.  1390  GOWER  Corif.  11.  153  To  ben  a  god  is 
inpossible.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2707  Inpossible  it  semes 
A  heuy  As  to  be  houyn  \D;iblin  .l/.V.  to  heff]  on  hye  to  be 
sternes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  15311  17  Ii 
possyble  for  them  to.  .wynne  the  sayd  lande.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tint!.  S/ir.  II.  i.  285  It  were  impossible  I  should  speed 
amisse.  1:1711  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.  (1887*  II.  i. 
I  believed  it  impossible  you  should  forget  me.  1852  H. 
ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  11853)  275  I(  '*  impossible  tbat  \vt-  should 
ever  see  levers  perfectly  inflexible.  1864  l^aily  7V/.  20 
Sept.,  To  give  anything  like  a  correct  amount  nf  tin-  loss.  . 
would  be  impossible.  1890  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  766/2 
It  was  impossible,  -for  a  loading  berth  to  be  secured. 

2.  Math.  Having  uo  possible  or  real  value,  ima- 
ginary. 

1673  KERSEY  Algebra   I.  269  Impossible  Roots  are  such 


a  =  2  —  v  -  !,  ••  lor  no  W  limner  can  oe  imagined,  wnic 
multiplied  by  itself  according  to  any  Rule  of  Multiplication 
will  produce  - 1.  1830  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  E.i-crc.  (1842)  I. 
226  Coming,  like  impossible  roots,  by  pairs.  1874  TOD- 
HUNTER  Trig.  xix.  §  271  (1882)  216  If  M  be  even,  the  last 
term,  .is  possible .. and  the  last  term  but  one  is  impossible. 

3.  In  recent  use,  with  ellipsis  of  some  qualification 
suggested  by  the  context ;  as,  impossible  to  deal 
with,  to  carry  into  practice,  to  do  anything  with,  to 
get  on  with,  to  tolerate,  to  recognize ;  utterly  un- 
suitable or  impracticable,  '  out  of  the  question '. 

1858  CARLYLE  .F«rf£.  C,t.  in.  vi.  1.247  Never  was  a  spirited 
young  fellow  placed  in  more  impossible  position.  1865 
M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  Pref.  19  Oxford.. adorable  dreamer., 
home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular 
names,  and  impossible  loyalties  !  1876  RESANT  &  KICK 
Gold.  Butterfly  II.  173  To  all  the  world  except  Jack  and 
Agatha,  she  was  an  impossible  girl ;  she  said  things  that 
no  other  girl  would  have  said.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  May 
911/2  The  . .  ghosts  . .  made  the  place  absolutely  impossible. 
1886  G.  ALLEN  &  MARY  COTES  Kalcc's  Shrine  i.  17  The 
dear  old  ugly  lady  . .  in  the  speckly  dress  and  impossible 
bonnet. 

B.  sl>.  =  IMPOSSIBILITY,  rare  vising. 

f  1374  CHAUCER  Troilus  in.  476  (525)  That  wyst  he  wel  an 
inpossible  were.  1387-8  1*.  USK  Test.  Love  11.  iv.  tSkeat) 
1. 152  If  I  graunte  contradiccion,  I  should  graunt  an  impos- 
sible. <ri44o  CAPGRAVE  St.  Kath.  iv.  662  Your  secte  .. 
May  not  stande.  .Right  for  he  impossibles  whiche  per-inne 
}e  hepe.  1472  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  701  III.  53  Your 
desyer.  .was  an  impossoybyl  to  be  browght  abowght.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  ii.  §  5.  63  A  bundle  of  mcompre- 
hensibles,  unconceivables,  and  impossibles.  1789  T.  TAYLOR 
Proclns  II.  6  The  nature  of  an  impossible  becomes  known 
from  the  seventh  [theorem].  1866  Miss  MULOCK  Chris- 
tian's  Mistake  130  Heaven  sometimes  converts  our  impos- 
sibles and  inevitables  into  the  very  best  blessings  we  have. 

C.  Comb.,  as  impossible- looking. 

1871  CARLYLE  in  Mrs.  Carlyh's  Lett.  I.  13  Certainly  the 
impossiblest-looking  literary  problem  1  ever  had.  1898 
Wcstm.  Gaz.  31  Mar.,  This  impossible-looking  constituency. 

ImpO'SSibleneSS.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
=  IMPOSSIBILITY. 

1447  BOKENHAM  -SVyMicsfRoxb.)  29  Whan  this  Austvn  sey 
the  gret  mischef..And  the  impossybylnesse  It  to  relef. 
1642  R«;EBS  Naaman  101  The  needlesnesse,  difficulty,  yea, 
impossiblenesse  of  prevailing.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  1 1. 

ImpO'Ssibly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -'.]  Not 
possibly ;  in  an  impossible  fashion.  Now  chiefly 
in  not  impossibly  =  (j"st)  possibly,  perhaps. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1656)  116  Rome.. which  ..  had 
impossibly  attained  unto  so  high  glory  and  power,  .without 
the  singular  favour  of  the  Gods.  1603  DRAYTON  Odes  vui. 
7  S1  impossibly  I  love  you.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  360 
Reason  not  impossibly  may  meet  Some  specious  object  by 


IMPOSTERY. 

-hall  pay  no  Imposts  fur  the  Term  of  Mi  1789 

i.  §   10  The  net    pn.<ln«^   of  all  Julie 

use  of  the    treasury   nf   the    Ut  il  1861 

the  whole    ranee    of   Government 

Short  Hist.  \v  .-.lured  the 

new  impost  [ship-money]  to  lie  legal. 

fig.     1701  Kag.    'I'heophrast.   2  36  Confidence   is   not  the 
favour  but  the  impost  of  a  prince. 

b.  atlril'.,  as  impost-fnt,  -law;  also  impost- 
taker  (see  quot.  a  1700). 

1588  Acc.-M.  I!'.  H',,iy  in  Anti./na,},  XXX11.  54  I'ayd 
.  .  vj  s.  viij</.  for  an  I  i  .  i-:  of 

xv.  akers  lande.     a  1700  1  '.•//.  CVrrc.  Impost- 

taker,  one  that  stands  by  and  1  ...mester 

.yhigh  Interest.     1804  J.  '.  :itli  (1808) 

25  Ye  wl1  i  laws. 

2.  Kafing  slang.  The  weight  which  a  horse  has 
to  carry  in  a  handicap  race. 

1883  Daily  Neivs  25  June  2/1  The  hoi  !i  :i 

lenient    impost   that    it    will  be    easy    to  make   him    : 
favourite.      1887  IHit.  ^  Feb.  2/6  His  li^ht  inn, 
enable  him  to  win. 

Impost  (i'mpcnst),  ji.2  Arcli.  [a.  F.  impaste 
(1545  in  llatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  imposta,  of  same 
derivation  as  prec.] 

1.  The  upper  course  of  a  pillar  or  abutment, 
frequently  projecting  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
moulding  or  capital,  on  which  the  foot  of  an  arch 
rests. 

Where  there  is  no  projection,  the  impost  is  said  to  be 
continuous. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil.  130  Imposts  ..  are 
nothing  but  their  Capitels  or  more  protuberant  heads,  upon 
which  rest  the  ends  of  the  Arches.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le 
Blond's  Gardening  74  An  Arch  adom'd  with  Imposts.  1845 
PETRIE  Eccl.  Archil,  /ret.  178  Round  pilastrcs,  or  semi- 
columns,  with  flat  imposts  or  capitals. 
1  2.  The  hanging  stile  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  hence, 
the  leaf  of  a  door  or  gate.  Ohs,  rare. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  295  Of  these  three 
Gates,  the  first,  .has  no  Marks  of  ever  having  had  Imposts 
..the  other..  has  two  round  Holes  in  the  Stone  of  the 
Threshold  .  .  in  them  the  Hinges  of  two  parts  of  the  Gates  .  . 
turned  round,  causing  the  Imposts  to  play  \facendo  giccar 
le  imposte\.  By  this  we  discover  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Imposts,  called  Pastes  by  the  Latins. 
3.  A  horizontal  block  supported  by  upright 
stones,  as  at  Stonehenge.  Also  attrib. 


not  impossiuiy  M.IHU '"s1"-'.  l  -«-j  •.,,,. 

II  ii  Let  us  forget  what  else  is  possible,  Yea,  hope  impos- 
sibly !  1885  Munch.  Exam.  28  May  5/3  The  ceremony  . . 
may  not  impossibly  be  marred. 

Impost  (i-mp0°st),  rf.i  [a.  OF.  impost  (1429 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  now  imfSt  =  Sp.  imfncsto,  Pg. 
importn,  ad.  med.L.  imposliis  or  imposlitm  (127 
in  Du  Cange)  from  L.  imposliu,  imposilus,  pa.  pple. 
of  impffnfre  to  IMPOSE.  The  corresponding  It  im- 
posta  represents  the  fern,  of  the  same  pple.  (cf.  mille 
earn  de  imposta,  an.  1302  in  Du  Cange).] 

1  A  tax, duty,  imposition,  tribute ;  spec,  a  customs- 
dutv  levied  on  merchandise.    Now  chiefly  /fist. 

The  distinction  suggested  by  Cowell,  that  impost  properly 


.          .    . 

henge..in  its  Perfection,  consisted  of  60  Stones,  30  Up- 
rights, and  30  Imposts.     1852  T.  WRIGHT  Celt,  Kfman  \ 


rights, 

Saxon  ii.  59  Thirty  upright  stones  sustaining  as  in.my 
others  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  form  continuous 
impost. 

t  Impost,  v  .1  Oh.  rare.  [app.  ad.  It.  imposture 
'  to  set  on  the  impost  or  case  to  a  door  or  window  '.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  or  base  on  imposts. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffefs  Amphith.  327  The.  .Wall,  has 
no  Thickness..  sufficient  to  impost  another  Roofof  the  \\all 
a-new.  Ibid.  407  There  being  no  Marks  of  Vaults  on.  .the 
Wall,  in  which  they  may  have  been  inlaid  or  impost.  .-d. 

2.  intr.  To  begin  to  curve  inward  ;  to  spring,  n> 

'  J7M  A!  GORDON  Maffeis  Amphith.  285  The  Roofs  do 
impost,  or  draw  in  above  the  thickness  of  the  An 

I-mpOSt,  z'.-  U.S.  Customs,  [f.  IMPOST  A'] 
trans.  To  classify  {imported  goods,  etc.)  according 
to  their  tariff  designations  and  the  rate  of  duties  paid 
on  them.  Hence  I'mposter  ;  I  mposting  ///.  a. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  June  57/2  <.V«,,  York  (  ,,st,<>,,  //,". 
The  entry  papers..  are.  .sent  to  an  official  who 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  classifies  the  articles  lh«fin 
described  in  separate  columns  according  to  the  rate  of  duty 
that  each  is  liable  to  pay.  /«,<-,  From  the  imposter  the 
entries  pass  to  other  hands.  Ibid.,  Again  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  imposting  and  statistical  clerks. 

Imposteme,  obs.  form  ol  IMPOSTI  MK. 
Imposter,  obs.  f.  IMPOSTOR  ;  see  IMPOST  v. 
t  Imposte-rious,  a.    Obs.  rare  - 
TERY  +  -OCS;  cf.  IMPOSTOKIOUS,  -i:itiors.J   =next. 

,633  HART  Diet  Diseased  ill.  xxx.  373  As  for  'he*'6<":  °f 
life  and  dealh  by  the  blood  swealy  drop.,  I  hold  it  either 
imposterious  or  impious  and  superstitious. 

t  Impo-sterous,  a.   0!>s.    [f.  imposter,  IH- 
pern,   (from   the   date)  IMPO8TDM  + 


, 

-ous;  cf.  IMPOSTOROIS,  -TIKTS,  -TCBOD8.] 
1    Of  the  nature  of  an  imposture  ;  false. 


2    Having  the  character  of  an  impostor. 
,,,626  MIDDLETON  Mayor  Q,«CHOoro*gh  II.  in.  2 
thouVV  known  to  be  a  whore   imposterous       ••« 
/•art  foes  ix.  (1881)  56  Tbi  <    Character  Ol 

«r.     i«S»GA«u    Mffmtt 
Fxecuted  for  an  imposterou 

e  t  Impo-steronsly  adv. 

\6vi  W    M 

would 

tlmpo-stery.  Oh.  •    [ctprec.]    to 

posture:    =lMPosi\H(Y, 
,656  B,,rtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  7*  His  riding  ml 


IMPOSTHUME. 

was  a  horrid  piece  of  pageantjy  and  impostery.  but  how  to 
call  that  blasphemy  in  him  1  know  not. 

Imposthnme,  etc.  :  see  IMPOST!  MI:. 

Impostor  .impfi-stai).  Forms:  a.  6-7  im- 
posture, ,6  -or).  /3.  7-9  imposter.  7.  7  impos- 
tour,  7- impostor,  [a.  F.  imposteur  (i6th 
Sp.,  Pg.  impostor,  It.  impostort,  nd.  late  L.  imft'slor, 
agent-noun  f.  imponfre  lo  IMPOSE  (ppl.  stem  im- 
posit-,  impost-^.  At  its  first  adoption  into  English, 
the  word  was  app.  confused  with  the  older  IMIMS- 
TCBE,  the  termination  being  subsequently  altered 
to  -tr  and  -or,  the  latter  of  which,  agreeing  with 
the  original  L.  form,  has  survived.] 

One  who  imposes  on  others ;  a  deceiver,  swindler, 
cheat ;  now  chiefly,  one  who  assumes  a  false  char- 
acter, or  passes  himself  off  as  some  one  other  than 
he  really  is. 

...  1586  JAS.  VI  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  21  To 
takk  .  th.iinic  to  be  malicious  imposturis,  as  suirliethey  are. 
1591  HORSEV  Trai\  iHakluyt  Soc. '  ifii  Ther  mett  him  an 
impostur  or  magician,  which  they  held  to  be  their  oracle. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  145  Mahomet  the  great  Im- 
posture, 

P.  1607  TOPSF.LL  Four-f.  Beasts  301  This  thing  haue 
the  imposters  of  the  World  vsed  for  a  Phyltre.  1687  T. 
BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  81  i'hey  are  seven 
as  arrant  imposters  as  ever  deluded  the  credulous  world. 
1845  FORD  Haiittt'k.  Spain  113  The  fanatics  and  imposters 
of  the  early  ages. 

y.  1614  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  in.  xii.  94  Being  found  a 
meere  Impostor,  he  dyed  most  miserably,  a  1682  SIR  T. 
BROIVNE  Tracts  (1684!  3Thc  Impostour  Barchochebas.  1711 
ADDISON  Spect.  No.  35  r.j  There  is  an  Impostor  abruad, 
who  takes  upon  him  the  Name  of  this  young  Gentleiii.ni, 
1825  LVTTON  Zicci  I.  i,  It  is  very  clear  that  this  Zicci  is  some 
impostor. 

fig .  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  in.  iv.  64  These  flawes  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  feare). 

attrib.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  14  The 
Impostor-Prophet  Mahomet.  1678  WASI.EV  Wond.  Lit, 
Worm  iv.  li.  §  10.  453/2  He  commanded  all  those  Impostur 
Priests  to  be  crucified.  1738  WARBURTON  Dm.  Legal.  I. 
Ded.  40  What  says  our  Imposter  Jew  to  this?  1837  HT. 
MARTINEAU  Soc.  Ainer.  III.  70  An  unworthy  bondage  of 
mean  fear  to  some  impostor  opinion. 

t  Iniposto'rio us,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPOSTORY 
+  -ous;  cf.  IMPOSTEBIOUS, -Ti'Biors.J  Having  the 
character  of  an  impostor  or  imposture. 

1623  HART  Arraigtim.  Ur.  It.  ii.  43  An  imp_ostorious 
empiricke.  Ibid.  44  Nothing  else  but  impostorious  con- 
jecture. 1670  EVELYN  Mem.  5  Aug.,  I  was  formerly  ac- 
quainted with  the  impostorious  Nunns  of  Loudune  in  France. 

t  Impo-storism.    Ots.rare—1.     [f.  IMPOSTOR 

+  -ISM;   cf.  IMPOSTURISM.]    =IMPOSTCRE. 

1652  Mcrcuriits  DetHocritns  18-28  Aug.  162  Hocus  Pocus 
Juglings,  forgeries,  and  damn'd  Impostorisms. 

Impostorous  (impp-starss),  a.  [f.  IMPOSTOR, 
or  perh.  (from  the  date)  orig.  f.  IMPOSTDKE  +  -ous ; 
cf.  IMPOSTEROUS,  -TROUS,  -TURUCS.] 

\  1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  imposture.   Obs. 

1548  HOOPER  Ten  Cotnmandm.  vii,  That  noman  after 
there  deathe  shuld  deceaue  the  people  . .  with  false  and 
impostorous  doctrine.  1652  GAULT.  Magastrom.  224  Rites 
and  ceremonies. . impostorous,  prophane  and  impious. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  an  impostor ;  practic- 
ing imposture. 

i6n  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  13.  944  Richard 
Simon,  an  ambitious  and  impostorous  wretch.  1628  FORD 
Lover's  Mel.  i.  ii,  Thou,  .art  indeed  an  impostorous  empiric. 
1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koiio7  Def.  xxvii.  273  His 
impostorous  Physician  assured  him,  that  he  could  not  live 
one  day  without  his  Medicines.  1882  CRF.ICHTON  Hist. 
Papacy  II.  458  marg.,  Impostorous  Embassy  from  the  East. 

Irnpo  storship.  [f.  IMPOSTOR  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  or  character  of  an  impostor. 

1620  SHELTON  Qaix.  III.  xi.  68  This  Vale  of  Tears  where 
there's  scarce  anything  without  Mixture  of  Mischief,  Im- 
postorship  or  Villany.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  23  An 
examiner,  and  discoverer  of  this  impostorship.  1823 
BEKTHAM  .Vat  Paul  185  Should  he.  .find  himself  stigmatized 
as  an  impostor; — find  himself  encountered  by  a  certificate 
of  impostorship.  1836  1'rastr's  Mag.  XIII.  334  In  the 
annals  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  impostorship. 

Impo  story.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -Y; 
cf.  IMPOSTERY,  -I:RY.]   =  IMPOSTURE. 

1653  A.  WILSON  jfas.  I  107  It  could  not  be  imagined  that 
any  thing  of  Impostory  could  result  from  him.  1655  FULLER 
C//.  Hist.  x.  iv.  §  56  The  Disease  of  the  Mother  being  the 
best  Foundation  to  build  such  Impostourie  thereon. 

t  Impo-strate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [f.  IM- 
POSTOR or  IMPOSTI-RK  +  -ATE  -.]  -IMPOSTROUS. 

1632  LITHOOW  Trar.  i.  4  The  impostrat  quagmires  of  this 
abortive  age. 

ImpOStreSS  (impf>-stres).  [f.  imposter,  IM- 
I'OsroK  +  -ESS  ;  perh.  alter  OF.  imposteresse  (Gode- 
froy  ,  but  cf.  actor,  -tress,  hunter,  -tress.]  A  female 
impostor.  Now  rare. 

1614  BACON  Let,  to  Jas.  I  it  Feb.,  The  impostress  Eliza- 
beth Barton.  1665  WITHER  Lord's  Prayer  132  Reason  is 
cryed  down  as  an  Impo-.tress.  1772  Poetry  in  Am,. 
212  No  wonder  if  th'  impostress  had  deceiv'd.  1839  1'vi: 
i  .SVr/'//.  ,y  r,Y<>/.  i-j>f  It  was  an  impostress  under  the 
name  of  phil , 

t  Impo  strix.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  med.L.  inipos- 
trix,  fern,  of  impostor]  =  prec. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  v.  ii.  §  47,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that 
the  >ii  r  .  .  should  be  so  light,  and  the 

sharp  sight  of  Sr  Thomas  More  so  blinde,  as  to  give  credit 
to  so  !  -iix.  1700  HU.KI  s  in  /V/n' 

19  June,  burnt  suspected  her  for  l 
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Impostrous  (impp-strss),  a.  Also  7  impos- 
t'rous.  [Abbreviation  of  IMPOSTERODS  or-OKOus : 
cf.  monster,  -trans.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of  an  impostor. 

i6ia  DRAYTON  Poly-olb,  xviii.  286  He  that  took  th' 
impost'rous  Ciprian  king.  1850  GROTK  Greece  \\.  Ixvii. 
VIII.  484  Aristotle. .gave  to  the  word  Sophist  a  definition 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  it  bears  in  the  modern 
languages  'an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge',  a  man 
who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  of  getting  money. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  imposture. 

1635  HEVWOOD  Hierarch,  v.  289  Further  to  speak  of  his 
impostrous  lies.  1668  H.  MORE  Dh>.  Dial.  v.  v.  (17131  412 
The  Idolatrous  and  Impostrous  Church  of  Rome.  1810 
BENTHAM  Packing  (ifoi)  26  As  of  the  true  and  original 
jury,  so  of  tins  impostrous  modern  substitute,  the  origin  lies 
buried  in  obscurity.  1818  IAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v,  ix. 
699  The  outcry  was  groundless  and  impostrous. 

So  Impo-stry  =  lMPOsTERY,  -OKY,  -I'RY. 

1585  T. WASHINGTON tr..V/V/io/*yV/"iy.  in.  xviii.  105  They 
returne  to  their  houses  triumphing  of  their  Impostrie, 

t  Impo'stumate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.    Also  8  -thu- 

mate.  [Altered  form  of  apo$tumatet  APOSTEMATE 
///.  a.,  after  IMPOSTCME.]  Affected  with  impos- 
tumes ;  of  the  nature  of  an  impostume.  Also_/?£. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvn.  iv.  II.  273  The  leaves  are 
singular  good  to  be  laid  upon  impostumat  swellings.  1651-3 
JER.  TAYLOR  Scrm.  for  Year  ^678)  187  He  let  his  finger 
alone,  and  told  him  that  his  liver  was  impostum.ite.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  xx.  358  This  lord  Ulysses  ey'd;  And  thus 
burst  out  th'  imposthumate  with  pride.  1754-64  SMELLIE 
Midwif.  I.  132  The  ovaria  are  sometimes  . .  inflamed,  im- 
postumate  [etc.]. 

t  IinpO'Stumate,  v.  Qbs.  Also  7-8  -thumate. 
[Altered  form  of  apostumatc,  APOSTEMATE  v.,  after 
IMPOSTUME  ;  cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  an  impostume  ;  to  cause 
an  impostume  in.     Alsoyf^. 

1592  NASHE4  Lett.  Confnt.  L  ij  b,  To  corrupt  the  aire  and 
impostumate  mens  ears  with  their  pan-pudding  prose.  1646 
BUCK  Rich.  ///,  53  So  much  our  vices  impostumate  our 
fames.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  220 
Some  fresh  Stone  having  . .  impostumated  the  Kidney. 

2.  intr.  To  swell  into  an  impostume,  to  form  an 
ulcerous  tumour;  to  fester,  'gather*.     Alsoy?^. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  i.  (1617)  68  Grosse  and  impostumat- 
ing  humors.  Ibid.  vn.  71  When  those  kernels  doe  swel  and 
impostumate  outwardly.  1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  i.  viii, 
The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  afterwards  turned  to  a 
stinking  ulcer.  1762  R.  Guv  Pract.  Obs.  Cancers  162  The 
Lump  soon  afterwards  impostumated. 

t  Impo'stnmated,  ///.  a.    Also  7-8  -thu- 

mated.  [f.  as  prec.  ppl.  adj.  and  vb.  +  -ED*.] 
Affected  with,  swollen  into,  of  the  nature  of,  an 
impostume ;  ulcerated.  A\sojig. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  131  b,  Agaynst  the  Palsle  of 
the  tongue  or  other  members,  if  they  are  impostumated  or 
cankered.  1647  CLARENDON  Contempt.  Ps.  in  Tracts  (1727) 
471  Like  the  pain  the  impostumated  patient  suffers  in  the 
lancing  his  sore.  1712  Perquisite  Monger  20  Intoxicated 
with  Power,  and  imposthumated  with  Ambition.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  8  May,  Putrid  gums,  imposthunuued 
lungs. 

Impostumatioii,  -tliumation  (imppstiw- 
m?'*fon).  Now  rare.  [Altered  form  of  apostitmct- 
tion,  APOSTEMATTOX,  after  IMPOSTUME.] 

1.  The  formation  of  an   impostume  ;    festering, 
suppuration. 

1552  HULOET,  Imposthumacion  or  runnynge  of  a  sore, 
suppnrantia^  suppitratio  [etc.].  1643  I.  STEER  tr.  E.vp. 
Chymrg.  v.  13  Hereby  commeth  inflammation,  impostima- 
tion,  and  divers  times  Gangrene.  1674  JOSSKI.VN  V'oy.  X<  :<.- 
A'w.C-  '84  They  are  troubled  with  a  disease  in  the  mouth  or 
throat ..  Quinsies,  and  Impostumations  of  the  Almonds. 
1886  Syd.  Soc.  Le.v.,  Imposthumaiion^  the  formation  of  an 
imposthume. 

2.  =  IMPOSTUME  sb.  i,  2. 

1524  St.  Papers  If  en.  /'///,  IV.  185,  I  haue  beene  . .  sore 
vexed  . .  with  an  impostutnacion  risen  within  my  mouthe. 
1607-12  BACON  ESS.J  Seditions  (Arb.)  408  Maligne  vlccis 
and  pernicious  impostumacions.  a  1788  POTT  Chinirg.  H  'ks. 
II.  448  An  abscess,  or  imposthumation  which  may  be  re- 
lieved or  cured  by  an  opening.  1807  Afcd.  Jml.  216  '1 
three  small  imposthumations  appeared  forming  on  the  legs. 

Impostume, -thume  .imp^'stitfm),  sb.  No\v 
rare.  Forms :  5-6  em-?  en-,  im-,  -postern  e, 
-tym(e,  -tome,  -tume,  6-8  impostem,  7  im- 
posthim,  6-  impostume,  -thume.  [a.  OF.  em- 

poitiime  (also  in  i6th  c.  Eng.),  altered  form  of 
apostume,  aposteme ;  see  APOSTEM. 

A  word  which  has  undergone  unusual  corruption  both  in 
prefix  and  radical  part.  Originally  Gr.  arrocrr»)jLia  abscess, 
L.  aposteinti)  F.  aposteme.  In  OF.  the  ending  was  corrupted 
to  -stuine  (whence  ME.  APOSTUME)  ;  in  late  OF.  the  initial 
a  of  the  prefix  apo-  was,  like  a-  prefix,  sometimes  confused 
with  on-,  making  entpostume.  The  Latin  form  of  em- 
being  im-,  the  word  was  modified  in  Kni£.  as  impostume. 
The  earlier  ME.  afostamc  was  meanwhile  aphetized  as 
PosTt'MF,,  and  this  app.  associated  with  the  derivatives  of 
L.  postitmus ;  when  these  were  erroneously  spelt  po$thume% 
posthumous,  the  erroneous  /;  passed  aUo  into  apostitme^ 
impostume  \  the  spelling  imposthume  is  occasional  from 
c  '550(  and  prevalent  (though  not  universal)  from  c  1700.] 

1.  A  purulent  swelling  or  cyst  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  an  abscess. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirnrg.  4  Contents,  Cap.  iiij  of  empos- 
ternc  uudire  be  rote  of  pe  ere.  ibid.  38  As  it  schal  be  teld 
in  i»e  chapitle  of  an  enpostyme  [J/.V.  B.  aposteme].  AW. 
$•1  An  cnpostym.  ibid.  54  Enposteme*..  Ibid,  214  htadiMg, 
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IMPOSTURE. 

\    Of  empostyms  of  |«  heed.        1483  Cath.  Atigl.    195  'i   An 

\     Imposteme,  apostema.     1525  LD,  BEKNERS  Froiss.  II.  cv. 

[ti.1  307  Hy  gambaldyng  of  the  horse  the  impostume  brake 

:    in  hU  body.      1548   HALL  Chron.*  Hen.  l'I  11809)  209  As 

though  he  had   died  of  a   Palsey  or   Empostome.      1551 

Hn.oi.T,  Imposthume,  or  botche,  or  course  of  euil  humours. 

1578   LVTF.    Dodocns   i.    Ixiii.    93    Emj-  HCS,    or 

fiarde  swellings  about  the  eares  and  throle.     1642   1 

Xaatnan  440  When  the  disease  was  ripe,  he  lets  out  the 

impostume.     1659  SOUTH  Serin.  11697)  I.  103  An   Error  in 

the  judgment,  is  like  an  impostem  in  the  Head.   1685  BOYLE 

-•.'8  Producing  sometimes  inward  Impos- 

thumes.      1738  STUART  in  Phi/.    Trans.  XL.   327  Morbid 

KmpOBteaM   or  Tumors.      1748  tr.    / '.   Renalns'   Distanp. 

v  238  A  Suppuration,  which  they  call  an  Impostume. 

1841  UKEWSTER  Mart.  Sc.  in.  iii.  11856}  205  An  imposthume 

in  his  brain,  occasioned  by  too  much  study. 

2.  _/££".  a.  With  reference  to  moral  corruption  in 
the  individual,  or  insurrection  in  the  state  :  A  moral 
or  political  '  festering  sore ' ;  the  *  swelling '  of 
pride,  etc. 

1565  CAI.FHILL  Atisw,  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  93  It  openeth 
the  festered  sores,  the  pestilent  imposthumes  of  our  ill 
desires.  1622  MALYNKS  A  tic.  Lau'-Merch.  234  The  three 
Imppstumes  of  the  world,  namely,  \Varres,  Famine,  and 
Pestilence.  1685  R.  YOUNGS  in  Sprat  viti  /'f.  Rtlat.  late 
Wicked  Contri'-am v  ,  1693)  97  Several  Imposthims  they  like- 
wise haue  sent  abroad,  which  I  can  prove.  1702  £ng:  Ttieo* 
'•hrast.  177  To  hinder  the  impostume  of  bad  humour  from 
ircaking.  1839  JAMES  Louis  .A'/F,  I.  276  This  most  a 
and  abusive  imposthume  upon  an  absurd  and  abusive 
system  was  called  the  Paulette.  1876  BROWMlMOPoflC&ftr. 
xxii,  The  imposthume  I  prick  to  relieve  thee  of, — Vanity, 
t  b.  Applied  to  a  gathering  cloud  or  its  contents. 
1603  DRAYTON  Bar,  II  'ars  ii.  xvi.  From  the  swolne  fluxure 
uf  the  Clouds,  doth  shake  A  ranke  Impostume  upon  every 
Lake. 

t  C.  Applied  to  a  person  swollen  with  pride  or 
insolence.   Obs. 

1621  FLETCHER  Isl.  Princ.  \.  iii,  Dost  thou  know  me, 
bladder,  Thou  insolent  impostume  ? 

tlmpo'stume,  -thume,  v.  Obs.  Forms: 
see  prec,  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  apostume,  APOSTEME  2>.j 

1.  intr.  To  gather  into  an  impostume  or  abscess; 

=  lMPOSTl'MATE  V.  2. 

(1400  Lattf fane's  Cirurg.  64  Whanne  t>at  J>ou  art  sikir 
fro  pe  enpostemynge  [.IAS1.  B.  empos tomynge].  1517 
ANDREW  Brnnsu>yke's  Distyll.  Waters  Biijb,  Good  for 
impostumyng  and  payne  in  the  gummes.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
/>-.vw.  Fr.  Tong,  Afost timer  fy  meurir,  to  empostume,  to 
runne.  1607  TOPSF.LL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  326  The  knots 
will  encrease  daily,  and  inflame,  impostume,  and  break. 
1628  FELTHAM  Kcsohes  i.  xxxvi.  in  Whatsoeuer  is  taken 
in,  that  is  distastfull,  and  continues  tfiere  yn-voyded,  does 
i  daily  impostume,  and  gather  till  at  last  it  kills. 

2.  trans.    —  IMPOSITMATE  v.  \. 

1643  G.  DANIEL  Poems  \Vks.  1878  II.  92  They  are  free  Of 
:    that  ranke  venome  which  imposthumes  Mee. 

t  Impo'stumed,  -thume d,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f. 
IMPOSTUME  + -ED.]  ^IMPOSTUMATED.  /«/.  andy^-. 

c  1400  Lnnfranc's  Ch'tirg.  i.  iii.  §  6  heading,  Off  wounde^ 
Impostemede.  Ibid.  58  penke  nou^t  to  heele  pe  wounde 
as  longe  as  it  is  enpostemed  [MS.  B.  apostomyde].  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1622)  384  How  can  an  impostumed 
hart  but  yeld  forth  euill  matter  by  his  mouth?  1628  SIR 
W.  MURE  Fancies  Fareiv.  iii.  3  Impostumde  scares  the 
patient  most  torment.  1631  CLEVELAND  Poems  10  Th'  im- 
postum'd  bubble  of  a  wave.  1663  Aron-binm,  65  To  launce 
our  impostum'd  Ulcers. 

t  Impo 'Storage.    Obs,  rare.     [f.  IMPOSTURE 


invention,  or  to  count  them  any  hurtfull  imposturage. 

t  ImpO'Stural,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL.J  =  IMPOSTOROUS. 

1588  Jf.  HARVEY  Disc.  PtvM.  71  The  vnruly  and  presump- 
tuous msolencie  of  such  imposturall  prophets.      1612  T. 
JAMES  Jesuits'  Dffumf.   i  A  most  impostural  corporation, 
|    that  haue  cleane  forsaken  and  forfeited  the  spirit  of  the 
|    Catholicke  Church. 

Imposture  ijmp^'stuu),  sb.  [a.  F.  imposture 
I  (earlier  cmposture}^  ad.  late  L.  impostura.  abstract 
'  sb.  f.  impost-,  ppl.  stem  of  imponere  to  IMPOSE.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  imposing  upon  others  ; 
wilful  and  fraudulent  deception. 

1537  tr.  Lattmcrs  -2nd  Sernt.  bef.  Convoc.  Cvij,  Great 
imposture  commeth,  when  they  that  the  common  people 

,    take  for  the  lyght,  go  aboute  to  take  the  sonne  and  the 

lyght  out  of  the  worlds.     i6a6  BACON  Syfra  §  241,  I  see  no 

:   vse  of  it,  but  for  Imposture.     1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 

No.  79  f  M  He  that  sufTcrs  by  imposture  has  too  often  his 

!  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune.  1819  BYRON  Juan 
i.  cxxviii,  You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you've 
lo-4t  your  Labour,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture.  1878 
MOKLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  Carlyle  198  Imposture  must 
come  to  an  end. 

t  b.  The  deception  of  unreal  or  feigned  appear- 
ances ;  illusion.  Obs. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROVVNK  ReJig.  J/crf.  ii.  §  5  The  counterfeit 
grietes  of  those  knowne  and  professed  impostures  [at  a  I'l.iy  |. 
1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  i.  §  38.  47  There  is  something 
in  us  superiour  to  Sense,  which  judges  of  it,  detects  its 
Phantastry,  and  condemns  iis  Imposture.  1794  SULLIVAN 
I'lt'iu  ,\'.(/.  II.  '2i,\  Nothing  can  secure  the  mind  from  error 
and  imposture,  but  the  precision  arising  from  LI  eamhi! 
philosophical  spirit. 

2.  An  act  of  fraudulent  deception ;    a   client,  a 
fraud. 

1548  HALL  Chron.*  Hen,  F/  153  By  this  prat  ye  cautelc 
and  slyghe  imposture.    1603  FLOKIO  Montaignt  t.  xxx 
103  A  punishable  imposture.     1759  ROBERTSON  Hi\ 
(1813)   I.   11.    115   The  vigilance  of  the  reformers  del 


IMPOSTTTBE. 

these  impostures.     1838  I.VTION  Caldtrou  i,  He  had  sub- 
mitted  to  an  imposture. 

b.  A  thing  (or  person)  which  is  pretended  to  l>e 
what  it  is  not. 

1699  BURNF.T  39  Art.  .vxii.  (1700)  245  Many  of  the  Bones 
which  were  carried  about  by  Monks,  were  none  of  their 
Bones  but  Impostures.  1781  J.  MOORE  I'ieiii  Sere.  It. 
(1790)  I.  i.  18  We  were  a  gang  of  impostures. 

f  3.  An  obs.  form  of  IMPOSTOR,  q.v. 

Hence  Impo'stureship  =  IMPOSTOKSHIP. 

1608  T.  MORTON  frfam/i.  Encounter  39  A  sportfull  or 
rather  execrable  Impostureship  of  P.  R. 

t  ImpO'Sture,  f.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr. 
To  practise  imposture,  b.  trans.  To  impose  upon, 
deceive,  c.  To  declare  or  prove  to  be  an  imposture. 

1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm.  .SW.  Occ.  (1637;)  92  Latx>uring  to 
nullitie  his  acts,  blemish  his  descent,  imposture  all  his 
miracles.  1624  T.  Scorr  />>/£.  Souldier  32  Spaine  assembles 
armies,  the  lesuites  coniure,  the  Priests  imposture,  a  1659 
Lady  Alimony  iv.  vii,  The  Devil's  a  Witch,  and  has  im- 
postur'd  them. 

Hence  Impo'sturing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1618  GAINSFORD  P.  Warbeck  in  Select,  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 
60  Where  the  imposturing  of  priests  hath  got  the  upper  hand 
of  all  religion  and  piety.    tA^GagfarPoffJl  Her  abomin- 
able life  and  imposturing  deceit,     a  1641    Br.   MouNTAGU 
Acts  ff  Man.  (16421  214  Imposturing  lewd  Libels,  counter- 
faited  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles. 

t  Impo-stured,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  IMPOSTURE 
sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.]  Falsified,  adulterated  ;  impostrous. 

1619  rasanirsPalm  (1877)  149  False  impostur'd  wines  doe 
hurttheeyes.  1648-99].  BEAUMONT  Psyche  n.  cxxxvi.  (1702) 
23  That  face  which  I  Wantonly  scorn 'd,  and  cast  my  love 
away  Upon  impostur'd  Lust's  foul  Mystery. 

t  ImpOStU'riouS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM- 
POSTUBY  +  -OUS  ;  cf.  IMPOSTEBIOUS,  -OBIOUS.]  = 
iMPOSTRors. 

?d  1600  Ilystorie  of  IliunUet  iv,  There  are  some  impostun- 
ous  companions  that  impute  so  much  devinitie  to  the  devell. 

flmpO'Sturism.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPOSTURE 
sb.  +  -ISM.]  The  practice  of  imposture. 

31640  DAV  Pertgr.  Schol.  (iSSil  48  l''or  she  knew  . .  her 
base  imposturisme  would  be  discoverde.  1656  KARL  MoHM. 
Advt.fr.  Parnass.  179  The  cunning  and  imposturism  which 
the  princes  of  the  world  have  used. 

t  ImpO'Sturize,  J1-1  <^-  U-  imposture,  or 
impostor  +  -IZE.]  intr.  To  practise  imposture. 
Hence  Impo'sturizing  ppl.  a. 

1603  HARSSET  Pop.  Impost.  Pref.,  Imposturising  Renega- 
does  that  come  fresh  from  the  Popes  Tyring  House.  Ibid. 
xxi.  134  Imposturising  Sooth-sayers.  1624  GEE  1-oot  out  oj 
Snare  44  Diuers  other  obseruations  haue  our  impostunzmg 
Renegadoes. 

f  Impo-sturize,  v.~  nmue-wd.  [f.  IM-  ]  +  Pos- 
TURIZE.]  trans.  To  mimic  tlie  postures  of. 

1772  W.  HUDDESFORD  in  y.  Granger's  Lett.  (1805)  149 
Your  attempt  to  imposturize  Tony  will  be  vain,  futile, 
useless... no  one  cun  tell  but  I  how  he  looked,  how  he 
walked,  how  he  scowled. 

Imposturous  (imppstiuras),  a.  [f.  IMPOSTOM 

+  -ous ;  cf.  iMFOSTERors,  -TOROI-S,  -TROUS.] 
1.  Of  the  nature  of  imposture ;  deceptive,  fraudu- 
lent.   Now  rare. 

1608  T.  MORTON  Preatiit.  Encounter  35  So  suspicious  and 
imposturous  a  Title.  1687  S.  HILI.  Cath.  Balance  Pref., 
Methods  of  prescribing  Tradition  against  imposturous  Doc- 
trines 1852  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixii.Vlll.  50  '1  hey  [the  nve 
thousand)  did  not  even  exist  as  individual  names  on  paper, 
but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate. 

t  2.  Given  to  practising  imposture ;  having  the 
character  of  an  impostor.  Obs. 

1611   SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xxiv.  (1632)  1175/2 ill 
shamefull  vntruth  of  those  imposturous  hers.   I668H.MORH 
'Da:  Dial.  in.  xix.  ,i7i3>  220  An  imposturous  and  bloody 
Priesthood  !     1697  COLLIER  Immor.  Stage  in.  78  The  fcng- 
lish  iK.lipus  makes  the  Priest-hood  an  imposturous  Prole 

Tlmpo-Stury.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPOSTURE  + 
-Y;  cf.  IMPOSTERV, -TORY, -TRY.]  Imposture. 

1615  G  SANDYS  Trav.  107  Not  long  after  the  impostury  of 
Mahomet.     Ibid.  173  That  Impostury  of  fetching  fire  f 
the  Sepulcher  upon  Easter  eve. 

Imposure  (imp^'ai).  rare.   [f.  IMPOSE  t 
-I-HE-  cf.  COMPOSURE.  J   An  imposing;  a  laying  on. 

1682-3  Case  Indiff.  Things  49  It  must  issue  in  things  in- 
expedient to  Christians,  or  an  unlawfulness  in  the  Imposure. 
1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Apol.  5463  At  next  quick  impo- 
sure  of  decree.  .  r  T 

Impot:  n  schoolboy's  abbreviation  ol 

TIOV 

Impotable  (imp^'tab1!),  a.  [f.  IM-  -  +  POT- 
ABLE.] Undrinkable. 

1608  A.  WILLET  Hexapla  in  F.xod.  224  Bitter ,  waters., 
impotable  and  vnpleasant.  .885  1'of.  Sd.  •"<>«'">  ^X\'v 
532  Distilled  water  is  made  impotable  and  unhealthy  by  an> 
traces  of  that  [hydrochloric]  acid. 

t  ImpO'te,  <'-  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM- 1  +  \..potare 
to  drink.]  intr.  To  drink  heavily. 

,72,  BERKELEY  Let.  to  R.  fftlimtOct.  in  Fraser /  j£  iv 
(1871)  93,  I  have  bin  at  many  tables  and  civilly  used 
sober  way  without  impoting. 

Impotence  (i'mpr«ens).  Also  5  in-,  ym-. 
[a.  f.tmfotmce  <i#b  c.i  =  SP.  tmpotenda,  It.  tm- 
pottnzia,  ad.  I.,  impotentia  (see  next,.] 

1.  Want  of  strength  or  power  to  perform  any- 
thin  t;;  utter  inability  or  weakness  ;  helplessness 

al^  HOCCLF.VE  De  'Kef.  Pri«c.  4654  H,r  [  =  the,r]  im- 
potence Strecchib  naght  so  fer  :>    hil    .nlln.  ,,<e.     16.4  Bl 
VuL.  V. 
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HALI.  Recoil.    Treat.  1036  Ready  to   •  a^.t    impui. 
levity,  or  impotence  upon  God.     1656  Hor.i 
ff  Chance  (1841)  368  A  sick  or  lame  maiA  Ii 


an  impotence,  and  not  a  power  or  a  lil.erty.     1671  Mu  I..N 


xiv.  143  The  old  man  .  .  wrung  his  hands  in  the  very  im- 
potence of  sorrow.  1870  Swi:  i  V/W.  (18751  267 
Alike  by  his  powers  a:.,  es,  by  his  capacity  and 
his  defect,  Coleridge  was  inapt  for  dramatic  poetry. 

2.  Want  of  physical  power ;  feebleness  of  body, 
as  through  illness  or  old  age. 

1406  HOCCLEVE  La  male  regie  443  As  I  saide,  reewe  on 
myn  inpotence,  pat  lil:!y  am  to  sterue  yit  or  eeue.  1-1445 
LVDG.  Test,  in  M.'n.  /',>,-u;s  (Percy  Soc.)  246  He  can  no  moor 
iliflVnce,  Than  crukyd  age  in  his  moost  impotence.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  9^  b/r  It  happed  that  two  ol  llu  in  . .  a 
brother  and  a  susttr  cam  to  y[m]potence.  1602  SIIXKS. 
Ham.  n.  ii.  66  (ireeued,  T)iat  s.  i  liis  Sicknesse,  Age,  anil 
Impotence  Was  falsely  borne  in  hand.  (71674  MILTON 
Hist.  Mosc.  i,  Any  rich  man  who  through  age  or  oth. 
potence  is  unable  to  serve  the  Public.  1836  H.  CoLKkii.r.i. 
North.  Worthies  11852)  I.  21  Which  [chronic  di*< 
slowly  but  surely  reduce  the  body  politic  to  a  condition  of 
impotence  and  dotage. 

b.  Path.  Complete  absence  of  sexual  power  : 
usually  said  of  the  male. 

1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  n.  vi.  §  17  Whitest  Papists  crie  up 
this  his  incredible  Continency:  others  easily  unwonder  the 
same,  by  imputing  it  partly  to  his  Impotence,  afflicted  with 
an  Infirmitie.  1798  MAI.THI:S  Poput.  in.  ii.  (1806)  II.  in 
Is  it  some  mysterious  interference  of  Heaven  which,  .strikes 
the  men  with  impotence  and  the  women  with  barren:. 
1833-58  Coil.AND  Diet.  Pract.  Med.  II.  319/2  Impotenue 
may  exist  in  either  sex,  but  most  commonly  in  the  male, 
f  3.  Lack  of  self-restraint,  violent  passion.  Obs. 
1634  MASSINUEK  I'eiy  U'miton  it.  i,  The  being  your  sister 
would  anew  inflame  me  With  much  more  impotence  to  doat 
upon  her.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  156  Will  he,  so  wise,  let 
loose  at  once  his  ire,  Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware  ? 
1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xxiv.  53  The  dire  Achilles  . .  A  lion, 
not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide  In  strength  of  rage  and 
impotence  of  pride. 

Impotency  (i'mp<ftensi).  [ad.  L.  impotentia 
want  of  power,  want  of  self-restraint,  abstract  sb. 
f.  impotens  IMPOTENT.  Cf.  prec.  and  see  -ENCT.] 

1.  =  IMPOTENCE  i. 

In  the  i7th  c.  freq.  used  to  denote  moral  weakness,  in- 
ability to  follow  virtuous  courses  or  to  resist  temptation. 

1:1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  fg  Lim.  Man.  xix.  (1885)  155  Ffor 
all  such  thynges  come  off  impotencie,  as  doyth  power  to  be 
syke  or  wex  olde.  1552  LAIIMF.R  Serin,  ff  Rein.  (Parker 
Soc.)  149  Stories,  wherein  is  mentioned  the  impotency  of  the 
devil  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxcmp.  n.  viii.  70  An  impo- 
tency or  disability  to  do  good.  1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Ktf 
Wks.  1867  V.  303  The  covenant  of  works  is  the  lasting 
monument  of  man's  impotency  and  changeableness.  1727 
DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  iii.  (1840)  68  The  first  [magicians] 
gradually  deposed  themselves  by  their  mere  impotency. 
1817  CHALMERS  As/ran.  Disc.  \.  (1852)  28  The  mind  feels  i 
own  impotency  in  attempting  to  grasp  them.  1871  MORLEY 
Crit.  Misc.  23  Intellectual  poverty  and  impotency. 

2.  =  IMPOTENCE  2. 

1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dcthe  K.  James  (1818)  5  The  greet  age 

i    of  the  Kyng . .  the  ympotencye  of  his  lymmes  and  memoirs, 

i    the  febilenese  of  his  persone.     1594  T.  B.  LaPrimaml.  Fr 

1    Acad  II   365  They  are  taken  with  palsies,  lamenesse,  and 

impotencie  in  all  their  members.     1662  PETTY  Taxes  4  It  if 

I    unjust  to  let  any  starve,  when  we  . .  limit  the  wages  of  the 

'    poor,  so  as  they  can  lay  up  nothing  against  the  time  of  their 

impotency  and  want  of  work.     1707  FI.OYF.R  Physic.  Pulse- 

Watch  380  Swelling  in  the  Hands  and  Feet,  impotency  of 

Walking.     1822-34  Coats  Stndy  Med.  (ed.  4>  IV.  96  When 

the  impotency  results  from  a  paresis  or  paralysis   of  the 

local  nerves,  .the  case  is  nearly  hopeless. 

b.   = IMPOTENCE  2  b. 

l«M  CAREW  Hnarle's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  283  If  these  two 
separat  each  from  other,  vpon  pretence  of  impotencie,  Mid 
so  hee  take  another  wife,  and  shee  another  husband.  1644 
MILTON  Jdgm.  Huccr  xliii,  She  who.. hath  made  her  .sell 
unfit  by  open  misdemeanours,  or  through  incurable  im- 
potencies  cannot  be  able,  is  not  . .  to  be  esteem  d  a  wife. 
?7W  S.  WILLIAM!  reriiwnt  137  An  evidence  of  weakness, 
impotency,  and  want  of  manhood. 

+  3.   =  IMPOTENCE  3.  Obs. 

,C42  N  UDALI.  in  Lett.  Lit.  Mtn  iCamden)  5  When  he 
hadTous  shaken  of  that  ympotencie  of  voluptuous  appetnes. 
,635  N   R.  Canute,:' s  Hist.  KHz.  n.  an.  27.  269  Leu. 
secretly  sent  whereby  her  womanish  impotency  i 
thrust  on  to  her  own  destruction.      1729   BUTLER  Srm. 
Cession  Wks.  ,874  H.  64  Persons  . .  the  most  free  from 
the  impotencies  of  envy  and  resentment. 

Impotent  (i-mpflent),  a.  0*.).  Also  .f  in-, 
fa.  ?  impotent  (i4th  c.)  =  It.,  Sp.  impotent*,  a<  - 
I  imfiolenl-e.ni  powerless  ;  usually,  lacking  sell- 
restraint,  tim-  .\K-'^+fottns,  potent-  POTBNT] 

1    Having   no   power  or  ability  to   accomplis 


IMPOUND. 

1390  '  .jlde 

1  h:U    I  : 

nt.    1538  Si  AHKI  v  Lngl. 
I.  i.  <  H.'  y-  1.^  ^yk',. 
helpe   hym  selfe.     1601   K 

.i.>se  oncly  who  are   i  'I.eir  limes. 

1709  ^  •  liow  with  broken 

it-serves  your  Alms  for  his  impotent  Condition. 
1853  I  .',  tte  iv,  A  rheumatic  crippi 

hand  ai, 

Jig.   1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  11.  i.  162  Oh  most  lame  a:: 
conclusion.    1871  I'i  *s.  (1872)  30  But  he  stops 

potent  way. 

b.  Wholly  lacking  in  sexual  power;  incapable 
of  reproduction. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  ^  Here  it  is  a  common  practise  to 
bewitch   them:  made  thereby  impotent   with  their  u: 
untill  the  cii.,  i.     1634  SIR  T.  HF.REKRT    / 

148  Eight  or  ten  lustfull  women,  by  the  l.i  one 

(and  he  perl...,  •  '"£*. 

.1  jb,  The  Impotent  Lover  in  Petronius.    1859  I  '  v 

C"V'  -^f1''  -   ix..l37")2y.VYl...lc£ 

are  rendered  impotent  by  the  same  unnatural  con. 

t  3.  Not  master  of  oneself;  unable  to  restrain 
oneself;  unrestrained,  headlong,  passionate.  Also 
with  of.  Obs.  [So  L.  impotens.} 

1596  Sri  NSF.R  P'.  Q.  v.  xii.  i  O  sacred  hunger  of  ambi: 
mindes,   And    impotent   desire  of   men    to    raine  !       1639 
•NGER    i'nnat.   Coml'at  in.  ii,  An  impotent  lover  Of 


1 

i. 


women  for  a  flash,  but,  his  fires  quenched,  Hating  as  deadly. 
1670  URYDEN  isf  Pt.  Cona.  Granada  v.  i.  Ka-.li  Men,  like 
you,  and  impotent  of  Will,  Give  Chance  no  time  to  turn, 
but  urge  her  still.  1715-20  PorE  Iliad  iv.  33  But  Juno, 
impotent  of  passion,  broke  Her  sullen  siknce. 
B.  sb.  An  impotent  person. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werlntrge  i.  2268  And  brought  to  the 
shryne  this  wretched  impotent.  1596  Eilm.  Ill,  in.  iii, 
Whom  should  they  follow,  aged  impotent,  But  he  ii. 
their  true-born  sovereign  ?  1662  PKT  TV  /Vncr  4  The  main- 
tenance..of  impotents  of  all  sons.  1685  —  Last  If'iY/p.  xi, 
As  for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  publick  ou^ht  to 
maintain  them.  1833  COI.KRIDCF.  Lett.  (18951  768  A  similar 
institution  might  exist  for  a  higher  class  of  will-maniacs  or 
impotenls. 

t  Impote'ntial,  a.   Obs.  ;,»<•.     [i.  IM--  + 

I'oi  KNTIAL.]     Impotent. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinanh.,  Rich.  II,  Ixxxv,  It  will  adore 
An  Onion  . .  And  tremble  to  its  impotentiall  Power,  c  1700 
Earl  Oswald  in  Evans  O.  B.  .1784)  III.  Ii.  303  Want,  or 
secret  dread,  Or  impotential  age. 

Impotently  (i-mpftentli),  adv.  [f.  IMPOTENT 
a.  +  -LY-.] 

1.  Powerlessly,  helplessly,  ineffectively. 
1611    COTOR.,  Imfnissainent,   impotently.  vnpowerfully. 

01652  J.  SMITH  Sel.  Disc.   n.  i.  11821'  33  To  imagine  him 
so  impotently  mutable,  that  his  favour  may  be  won  again 
with  their  uncouth  devotions.    1742  YOUNG  Xi.  Th.  v.  553 
Some  weep  in  earnest;  and  yet  weep  in  vain ;.  .Passion, 
blind  passion  !  impotently  pours  Tears,  that  deserve  more 
tears        1868    KINGLAKE    Crimea    (1877)    III.    I.    64    He 

I     impotently  watched  the  progress  of  Antemarre's  brigade. 

•(•2.  Without  self-restraint;  ungovernably,  un- 
restrainedly. Obs. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  vi.  v.  (1651)  575  He  loves 

her  most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  contra. 

1630  1!    JONSON  Xe-.v  Inn  I.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  411/1,  I  have 

'    loved  this  lady  long,  And  impotently  with  desire  enough. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  Cal'/'al.  203  (T.)  The  danger  is  of 
being  impotently  passionate. 

tl-mpotentness.   0/,s.  rare-",     [t.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]     Impotence. 

i«o  PALSGR.  234/1  Impotentnesse  for  age,  dtcrtfittmatt. 
1727  HAILJV  vol.  11,  Impotent,!,**,  want  of  Power  or 
,  Strength,  Weakness. 

tlmpo'tionate,///-  ".  Obs.  > are.  [ad.  med. 
L.  impdtionSt-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  impitidnart  to  poison, 
f  /„,.  (JM.  l)  +  potion-cm  draught,  spec,  poisoned 
draught.]  Poisoned. 

1583  STI-BBES -•!«<«/.  Arm.  I.  (iS77  3'  Any  people,  .that 
hath  drunke  so  deep  of  this  impolionate  Cup.  It-ia.  10 
Curious  cookries  and  imp  ti 

tlmpo'tionate,  •••  Ots.  rart  -  '.  [i.  i  ; 
ofL  imflotifnare  :  see  prec.]     trans.    Co  pa 

-         --    •  .         ./le  Lepers  ton- 


^ft'in^^-er^^'wnhout'll^hre^ 

Hi 

able  to  use  one's  limbs;  helpl.-ss,  decrepit 


:  Obs.  rare-",    [f.  IM-  '  t  Poccn. 
after  YTtmpOclur.]     trans.   To  put  into  a  poucli, 

I^I  COT'OK.,  En^tdtl,  impoakt,  imppuched.     IM.,  Km- 
fat  htr  to  impouch,  to  put  into  a  pouch  or  budget. 

Iniuound  i.imi'>"''»ci  "-  v-    Also  6-;emp 
impownd.     [f.  EM-  or  IM-  1  +  1'. 

1    trans.  To  shut  up  in  a  pound  or  pmfol 

1(^r,^,  >  ".Turner 

S&|fe^a**si*S 

pErcTfart*  is  a  Writ  that  Ik-  "^ 

(,  v  P^wn^and  takes  out  ll.e   ! 

fu'  y^mpownded.      .688  L,*d.   C.az.   No.    2399  4     \ 

M   re     havine  strayed  and  been  impounded  n. 

J£j  „„„  (,8,3)  346  To  exempt  then, 

fro.ii  all  liability  of  hav  ing  their  sheep  impounded  or  taken 

up  as  estrays.     .85.  H  r.  MARTINEAU  //«/.  />««  iv.  ix. 

"7877)  III.  24  SomTcattle  .  .  had  been  impounded  for  tith* 

^'"•W  FFNNER  Def.   Mi,:M.'  '  ^  <"!'« 

ques'tionfbecause  they  are  driuen  in  oner  the  hedge  . 
will  nowe  impounde  them. 

b   gin.  To  shut  up  (cattle)  in  an  enclosure. 
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IMPOTJNDABLE. 

1877    I.  A.  ALU.N  Anif>.  i"   lne 

habii 

: 

Transvaal  ii.  17  The  sun  being  set,  and  the  cattle  and  stock 
impounded  in  their  \.  •-  es  of  safety. 

2.  To  shut  in,  enclose,  confine  (a  person  or  thing  < 
as  in  a  pound. 

156*  PHAER  &neid  ix.  Cciv,  King  I.atyns  wife  gets  here 
ir  she  thy  fathers  walls  this  time  cmpoundes 
.566  I'RANT  Horace,  Sat.  vi.  Hv  b,  A  fountayne 
;cs    empounded    round e.      1622    BACON 
Htn  to  impound  the  Rebels,  that  none  of  them 

might  escape.  1832  (i  I  »OA\I  s  Lett,  t  e->:i.  Countries  I.  2 
On  landing,  we  were  impounded  for  about  ten  minutes 
within  an  enclosure  of  ropes  and  chains,  before  we  were 
admitted  into  the  Custom -house.  1861  W.  FAIRUAII: 
Brit.  Assoc.  Ixiv,  By  this  means  forty  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day  are  conveyed  . .  into  the  Mugdock  basin, 
where  the  water  is  impounded  for  distribution. 
Jig,  1574  R.  SCOT  HofiGard.  To  Rdr.,  The  Flemmings. . 
seeking  to  impownde  vs  in  the  ignoraunce  of  our  commodi- 
ties, a  1639  WoTTOS  in  Reliq.  (1685)  240  As  for  Cze-ar  . . 
they  gave  him  at  first  only  Illyricum  and  the  nearer  Gallia 
..(as  it  were  to  impound  his  spirits),  a  1848  R.  \V.  HAM- 
ILTON Re~u.  fy  Punishm.  vii.  (1853)  291  What  right  have 
they  to  impound  the  truth? 

3.  To  seize  or  secure  by  legal  right ;  to  take  legal 
or  formal  possession  of  (a  document  or  the  like    to 
be  held  in  custody  of  the  law. 

1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gwt.  Eng.  \\.  vii.  (1739)  40  Because 
they  found  them  impounded  in  the  Staple,  they  set  all 
at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  the  same  as  they  pleased.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  i.  12  The  things  distreined  must 
in  the  first  place  be  carried  to  some  pound,  and  there  im- 
pounded by  the  taker.  1851  Dixos  IV.  Penn  ii.  (1872)  10 
Officers  came  down  from  Seville,  .impounded  his  goods,  his 
plate,  his  jewels.  1885  Law  Times  LXXIX.  30  i  Her  life 
interest  can  be  impounded  for  the  benefit  of  the  disappointed 
parties. 

fig.  1781  Hist.  Eitr.  in  Ann.  Rfg.  141/2  To  impound  . . 
j£  520,000  of  the  public  money  . .  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
service  of  the  navy. 

Hence  Impotrnded  ///.  a. ;  Xmpotrndiug  -vhl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also  Impotrndable  a.t  liable  to 
be  impounded;  tlmpou  ndage,  Impoundment, 
the  act  of  impounding  ;  Impoirnder,  one  who  im- 
pounds or  puts  cattle,  etc.  into  pound. 

"S54  -Aft  14-2  Phil.  #f  M.  c.  12  Preamb.^  Disorder  in 
taking  of  Distresses  and  impoundyng  of  Cattayle.  1611 
COTGR.,  ParchagC)  impoundage,  or  an  impounding.  1664-5 
Act  16-17  Chas.  //,  c.  ii  §  9  Present  sale  thereof  to  make 
after  the  fowerth  day  of  Impoundment.  1676  MARVELL 
Mr.  Smirke  40  Whensoever  a  Christian  transgresses  these 
bounds  once,  he  is  impoundable,  or  like  a  wafe  and  stray 
whom  Christ  knows  not,  he  falls  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manner. 
1828  WEBSTER,  tmpouuder.  1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life 
Tiger/and  152  The  bleating  of  an  impounded  kid.  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  26  June  1/3  A  warning  note  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  impounding  reservoirs  in  this  country.  1892  Daily 
Xe-i's  6  Apr.  2  6  He  could  subpoena  the  officer  of  the  Court 
to  produce  the  impounded  documents  at  Bow-street. 

t  ImpO'ver,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Later  form  of  EM- 
POVEB,  with  IM-  i.]  trans.  To  impoverish. 

1535  Goodly  Primer,  Song  of  Hannah,  The  Lord  im- 
povereth,  &  he  maketh  rich.  1567  Sc.  Acts  fas.  VI  (1814) 
29/1  The  Realme  is  vtterlie  impouerit  be  euill  cun^e.  1634 
BRF.RETOX  Trav.  31  Ghuest-houses,  one  for  impovered  and 
impotent  persons,  another  for  fatherless  children. 

Impoverish  (impfvfeij),  v.  Forms:  5  en-, 
empoveris,  -poverys(s)h,  inpoveryssh,  6  im- 
poverys(s)h,  -yshe,  -ishe,  6-9  empoverish,  7 
ym-,  6-  impoverish,  [ad.  OF.  empoveriss-^ 
lengthened  stem  of  empov(e}rir,  -pawurir  to  make 
poor,  f.  em- :— L.  im-  (In-  !)  +  povre,pauvre  POOR.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  poverty. 
1440  J.   SHIRLEY  Dethe  K.   James  (1818)  8  Also  of  the 

gredi  covatise  that  he  oppressid  and  enpoverisid  his 
comonalte.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  u.  xxxix.  27  He  enriched 
hym  self  and  inpouer>-sshed  his  subiects.  1535  EDEN 
Decades  (Arb.)  54  England  is  in  fewe  years  decayed  and 
impouerysshed.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  i.  iii.  9  He 
that  impoverished  his  children  to  enrich  his  widow, 
destroyes  a  quick  hedge  to  make  a  dead  one.  1771  J  twins 
Lett.  Ivii.  295  Corruption  ..  impoverishes  and  enslaves  the 
country.  1866  ROGEKS  Agric.  «y  Prices  I.  xxtx.  692  The  trader 
was  impoverished  by  high  poor-rates. 

fb.  To  reduce  or  diminish  (wealth  or  a  stock 
of  anything).   Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  viri.  vii.  §  25.  405  A  former 
warre  against  the  French  had  empouerished  much  of  their 
wealth.  1661  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  '16751  207  The  dayes 
consecrated  to  God's  service  rather  improve  than  impoverish 
our  stock  of  time. 

t  c.  To  make  bare,  to  strip  of  (some  form  of 
wealth).  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Thtat.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  (16141  9/2  Iron  and  glasse 
..  impoverish  the   country   of  woods.      173(6  G.   ROBERTS    i 
4   Years   Voy.   391    They   impoverished   the    Island   of  its 
Cattle. 

2.  To  make  weak  or  poor  in  quality  or  produc-    1 
tiveness;  to  exhaust  the  strength  or  nativequnlityof.    ; 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  108  But  when  ..  God  shall 

deject,  and  impouerish,  and  evacuate  that  spirit.     1767  A. 

-  :t.  People  200  The  unprofitable  practice 

of  ploughing  up  pastures  . .  tends  perpetually  to  impoverish 

them.     1784  TWAMl  ,  y  People  may  think 

.  art  the  Milk  ;   ex. 

pe"^'  ;:1  not.     1876  M  v   90 

minds  which  they  absorb. 

l897  forces 

ma>  ;  Impoverishing  the  blood. 

Impo-verished  -ijt),///.a.  [f.prec.  +  -KDV] 
Reduced  to  poverty  ;  made  poor,  weak,  etc. 
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a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  ( iS40>  16  Record*  of. . impoverished 
and  forgotten,  and  obliterate  families.     1753  N.  TORRIANO 
r.  Sore    Throat  p.  xii,    An   impoverished,    and   con- 
sequently  an   acrimonious   Stale    of   Blood.      1772   BTRKE 
Dormant  Claims  i  II.  498  An  impoverished 

and  degraded  clergy.     1882  J.  H.  BLUNT  Kef.  t  /;.  Eng.  II. 
486  He  found  an  impoverished  exchequer. 

Impo'verislier.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB  J.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  impoverishes. 

1628  FKI.THAM  Resolves  i.  Ixxi.  793  They  are  ..  mighty 
louers  of  their  Pallates  ;  and  this  is  knowne  an  impoui  >  . 
1647  WARD  .W/;//.  Cooler  26  The  very  troublers  and  im- 
p  jveri-hers  of  mankind.  1777  A'af.  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  GO  i 
Rape  and  hemp  are.  .impoverishers  of  the  >-oil.  1827  HONE 
,iay  Bk.  II.  12  Drink  is  .  .  the  impoverisher  of  their 
property.  1831  E.  K.  CK^WF  Hist.  J  ran^c  III.  x.  306 
I  he  rigid  impoverisher  of  his  own  subjects. 

Impoverishing,  r  V.  s/>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  I.MI •HVKUISH. 

1450  R  fills  of  Par  It,  V.  206/2  Grauntes.  .made  to  the  dts- 
truccion  and  fynall  empovrysshing  of  the  seid  Monasterie. 
1694  FALLE  Jersey  Pref.  Biij,  The  impoverishing,  if  not  un- 
doing of  the  French.  x88x  HF.NTV  Cornet  o/ Horse  \\ii. 
(1888)  176  The  impoverishing  of  the  nobles. 

Impoverishing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TNG  2.] 
That  impoverishes. 

1598  J.  DICKENSON  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  120  Boulstring 
vp  with  your  hags  their  impouerishing  braueries.  1876  1 . 
HARDY  Kthi'lbcrta  (1890)21  Country  bookselling  is  a  miser- 
able, impoverishing,  exasperating  thing  in  these  days. 

Impo-verishly,  adv.  rare~°.  [irreg.  f.  IM- 
POVERISH +  -LY  2.]  'So  as  to  impoverish '. 

1847  i°  CRAIG.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Impoverishment,  [ad.  AF.  empoverisse- 
ment^  f.  empoverir  to  IMPOVERISH  :  see  lM-2.] 

1.  The  fact  or  process  of  impoverishing  or  making 
poor ;  the  condition  of  being  impoverished  ;  loss  of 
wealth  or  means;  that  which  has  this  effect. 

1560  BECON  AVw  Catech.  Wks.  1564  I.  367 b,  To  the 
empouerishment  and  losse  of  his  goods.  16x5  G.  SANDYS 
Trav.  57  To  abstaine  from  almes  for  feare  of  impoverish- 
ment. 1727  SWIFT  I'iewSt.  /?r/.\Vks.  1761 1 1 1. 169  All  appeals 
for  justice  . .  to  another  country,  are  so  many  impoverish- 
ments. 1850  GROTE  Greece  u.  Ixiii.  VII.  230  The  ruin  and 
impoverishment,  .inflicted  by  the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica. 
1897  \V.  C  HAZLITT  Four  Gcnsrat.  II.  134  His  fondness  for 
little  dinners  and  other  sweet  impoverishments. 

2.  The  process  of  making  or  becoming  poor  in 
quality ;  deterioration. 

1618  LATHAM  -2nd  Bk.  Falconry  (163^1  23  And  on  this  im- 
pouerishment  attendeth  many  other  infirmities.      1669  \V. 
SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  163  A  further  impoverishment  of 
spirits.     1860  ADLF.R  Fauricls  Prov.  Poetry  vii.  136  The 
natural  tendency  of  languages  towards  disintegration  and    ' 
impoverishment.     1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1870*  489  Im-    ! 
poverishment  and  excessive  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Impower,  ohs.  var.  ElCPOWZB. 
Impracticability    (impr^ktikabHTti),      [f. 
IMPRACTICABLE  :  see  -ITY,] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impracticable. 
a.  Incapability  of  being  done  or  carried  out;  prac- 
tical impossibility. 

1747  Genii.  Mag.  XVII.  524  Because  of  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  a  march  over  the  precipices.  1831  BRE-AMTK  .Y.//. 
Magic  xi.  (1833)  203  The  impracticability  of  foreseeing  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  the  parts.  1843  PRESCOTT 
Mexico  (1850)  I.  222  The  impracticability  of  the  attempt. 

b.  Incapability  of  being  put  to  its  purposed  use, 
or  of  being  dealt  with ;  unserviceableness,  un- 
manageableness ;  intractability,  stubbornness. 

1764-7  LYTTELTON  Hen.  If  (1769)  II.  ii.  356  These  great 
regular  armies  could  not  pursue  them  . .  from  the  impractic- 
ability of  the  country.  1766  SMOLLETT  Trav.  xxxiv,  II.  183 
Exposed  to  a  variety  of  disagreeable  adventures  from 
the  impracticability  of  the  road.  1864  Realm  -$>  Mar.  4 
A  track  ..  which,  for  steepness  and  apparent  impractic- 
ability, more  resembled  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

2.  with  an  and//.  Something  impracticable;  a    ' 
practical  impossibility. 

a  1797  H.  WALPOLF  M.';;;.  Gto,  II  (1847)  III.  ii.  40  Lord 
Hardwicke  . .  had  clogged  it  with  impracticabilities,  absur- 
dities, and  hardships.      1881    Blackw.   Mag.  May  559  He    I 
was  equally  an  impracticability  while  armour  was  employed.     ' 

Impracticable  (imprrc'ktikab'll,  a.  (st>.'}  Also    i 
7  inp-.     [f.  IM- 2  +  PRACTICABLE  :  cf.  F.  impratic- 
able  (i 6th  c.).] 

1.  Not  practicable ;  that  cannot  be  carried  out. 
effected,  accomplished,  or  done  ;    practically  im- 
possible. 

« 1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1810)  I.  252  To  attempt  things  im- 
possible or  impracticable.  1696  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3226/2 
Finding  that  design  in  practicable.  1765  BLACKST\  -. 
I.  244  Such  distrust  \voukl  render  the  exercise  of  that 
power  precarious  and  impracticable.  1860  TYXDALL  Glac. 
i.  xxv.  182  Balmat  pronounced  the  passage  imprai  : 

2.  That  cannot  be  put  to  use  or  practically  dealt 
with ;   unmanageable,    intractable,    unserviceable. 
a.  Of  things  generally. 

1717  S.  CLARKE  Leihtiiz   ^(h  Pajer  iBi  The  Fiction  of  a    | 
material  finit-   ;  ward  in  an  infinite  empty    ' 

Space,  cannot  be  admitted  .liable 

and  impracticable.     1821  CRAK,  / 

colours  become  stiff  ami   ii  y  arc- 

applied.      1838  W.    IKYING  in   Life  <y  Lett.  (T    • 
Millions  of  acres  which  might. .have  remained  idle  and  im- 
practk  .1 

b.  Oi  roads,  distiicts,  etc.:  Incapable  of  being 
used  for  jjassage ;  impossible  to  pass  along,  over, 
through,  or  to  ;  impassable  or  inaccessible. 


IMPRECATINGLY. 

1653  CROMWELL  Sf>.  4  July  in  Carlylc,  The  way  iLf  y  were 
going  in  would  be  impracticable.  1711  Annisos  S/>ecf.  No. 
165  P  5  They  took  Post  behind  a  great  Morass  which  they 
thought  impracticable.  1847  GROTE  Greece  n.xl.  ti86?>  III. 
435  The  pass  appeared  impracticable.  1871  L.  STKFHES 
Ptaygr.  Knroj>c  iii.  (1894)  78  Cliffs  so  steep  as  to  be  per- 
fectly impracticable. 

c.  Of  persons,  or  their  dispositions,  etc.:  In- 
capable of  being  '  managed ',  influenced,  or  per- 
suaded ;  impossible  to  deal  with  or  get  on  with; 
intractable,  stubborn. 

1713  ROWF.  Jane  Shore  i.  i,  And  yet,  this  tough  impractic- 
able Heart  Is  govern'd  by  a  dainty-finger'd  Girl.  1768 
GoLOSH.  Good-ii.  Man  \\.  i,  A  poor  impracticable  creature  ! 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  xi.  iRtldg.)  377  Scipio  ..  is  one 
of  tno^e  impracticable  beings,  on  whom  good  example,  good 
advice,  and  a^good  horsewhip,  are  equally  thrown  away. 
1856  FROI-DE  Hist.  Eng.  (18581  II.  vii.  203  Fisher  must  have 
been  a  hopelessly  impracticable  person. 

B.  as  sb.  An  impracticable  person  :  see  2  c. 

1829  Bengalee  13.  I  was  looked  upon  as  an  utter  im- 
practicable. 1870  EMERSON*  Soc,  <y  So/if.  ix.  187  Then  the 
heady  men,  the  eqotUts.  .the  sterilcs,  and  the  impracticables. 

Impracticableness  (Imprae'ktikSb'lnAs  .  [i. 
prec.  +-XESS,]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
impracticable,  a.  -IMPRACTICABILITY  i  a. 

1653  CROMWELL  Sfl.  4  July  in  Carlyle,  Having  thU  dis- 
course concerning  the  impracticableness  cf  the  thing.  1752 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  449  The  impracticableness  of  keeping 
her  alive  in  prison.  1853  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
(1858)  I.  xv.  52  The  impracticablencss  of  passing  this  desert. 
b.  —  IMPRACTICABILITY  i  b. 

117x5  BURNET  Own  Time,  Q.  Anne  (T.  Suppl.),  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  these  sieges  was  from  the  impracticable- 
ness  of  the  ground.  1876  GEO.  EI.IOT  Dan.  Dcr.  i.  iii,  No 
clerical  magistrate  had  ..  less  of  mischievous  impracticable- 
ness  in  relation  to  worldly  affairs. 

Impracticably  (impne*ktik&bli\  adv.     [f. 

as  prec.  +  -LY  -.]     In  an  impracticable  manner  or 

degree  ;  impossibly ;  unmanageably. 
1779-81  JOHNSON*  L.  P.,  Addison  Wks.  1 1 1.  no  His  morality 

is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor  impracticably  rigid. 
Impractical  ^mprarktikal),  a.  rare,  [f.  IM-- 
+  PRACTICAL.]     Not  practical ;  unpractical.  / 
1865  J.  S.  MILL  in  Morn.  Star  6  July, '  How  injudicious  !' 

said  one  ;  '  How  impractical !'  said  another.  1875  MERIVALE 

Hist.  Rontf  xl.  (1877)  294  A  rigid  and  impractical  declaimer. 

1887  G.  GISSING  Tliyrza  I.  xi.  228  He  is. .  I'm  afraid,  so  very, 

very  impractical. 

tlmpra'vable,  a.  Obs.    In  6  inp-.    [f.  IM-2 

+  L.frav-tes  crooked,  wrong,  bad  +  -ABLE.]  In- 
corruptible. 

1542  BECON  Point.  Zr«/ Wks.  1564  I.  4-1  b,  He  thatfasteth 
must,  .set  before  hys  eyes  alway  the  eye  of  the  euerlastyng 
iudge  and  the  inprauable  iudgyng  place. 

Impray  (impr/1*),  v.  rare  —  1,  [f.  IM-^PRAY, 
?  after  L.  imprecari^\  trans.  To  pray  to,  invoke. 

1855  BAILFV  Spir,  Leg.  in  Mystic,  etc.  72  Or  warlike  Don  ; 
Or  Po,  by  Goths  imprayed  with  murderous  rites. 

Impi^ease :  see  EMPRISE,  IMPRESS  sl>.2 
Imprecate  (i'mpn"k£>t),  v.     [f.  L.  imprecat-j 

ppl.  stem   of  impreeari)  in  senses  i  and  2,  f.  im- 

(lM-1)  +prccar7  to  pray.] 

1.  trans.  To  pray  for,  invoke  (something,  usually 
from  a  deity),     a.  To  invoke  or  call  down  (evil  or 
calamity)  upon  a  person. 

1613  PI'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  216  The  falling  sicknesse 
. .  they  vse  to  imprecate  it  to  each  other  in  their  anger,  as 
they  also  doe  the  plague.  167*  CAVE  Prim.  Ckr.  HI.  i. 
(1673)  220  Imprecating  upon  himself  that  he  might  be 
burnt.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Ckr.  Life  (1747)  III.  215  How  im- 
portunately soever  our  past  Guilts  may  imprecate  the  divine 
Vengeance  upon  us.  1753  SMOLLETT  Cf.  Fathom  (1784) 
45/2  She . .  imprecated  a  thousand  curses  upon  his  head.  1852 
HAWTHORNE  Grand/.  Chair  in.  ix.  There  H  scarcely  a 
tongue.. that  does  not  imprecate  curses  on  his  name. 

b.  To  pray  for ;  to  beg  for,  entreat  (something 
good),  rare. 

1636  PRVNNE  L'ntnstt.  Tim.  (1661)63 Priests  arid  Presbyters 
who  give  Baptism  and  imprecate  the  Lords  Advent  to  the 
Kuchnrist.  1664  Ln.  CARLISLE  in  J//i;T'tV/'jr  ll'fcs.  (1872-5) 
II.  no,  I  wish  and  imprecate  to  your  Imperial  M.ijestif-  all 
Happiness.  1861  LOWELL  Bigloiv  P.  Ser.  11.  Introd.,  He  .. 
would  only  imprecate  patience  tiH  he  shall  again  have  'got 
the  hang  '  (as  he  calls  it)  of  an  accomplishment  long  disused. 

2.  To  pray  (a  deity),  invoke,  supplicate.     Now 
rare  01 

1643  PRVNNE  Stn>.  Powr-  Parl.  it.  39  b,  Which  I  shall 
dayly  imprecate  the  God  of  Peace  speedily  to  accomplish. 
1843  CAR  i  vi. i:  Past  .\-  Pr  \\.  viii,  Imprecating  the  Loid. 

t  3.  ahsol.  or  intr.  To  pray  ;  to  invoke  evil.    • 

1647  W.  UROWNE  tr.  Gotnb<?)-t> Hit's  Po!c-i"i\nii,-r  iv.  ii.  204 
Polexander.  n<n  kn-^wincj  \vhom  to  accuse  but  his  rie 
imprecated  a^rtiii'-t  hirn>t.-lfe.    1669  GALE  (  'rt.  Grntilt-s  \.  u. 
ix.  140  After  they  had  imprecated  on  the  head  ofthe^a^ 
they  cut  it  off.      1673  Lady's  Call.  \.  73  Aristides  .  .  v 
far  from  acting,  or  imprecating  against  them,  th;it  [etc.]. 

4.  tram.  To  invoke  evil  upon  ia  person);  to 
curse.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Iwprfc.ttc.  to  curse  and  wish  euill.     1641 
J.  JACKSON-    True  Kvang;   /'.  I.  66  The  Jcwcs  impr- 
themselves  with  'His  blood  bee  on  us,  and  on  our  chil>  I 
1760  DERRICK  Lett.  (17^7'  I.  90  View  ;  -  and 

ini;!-atitiide  of  the  Stuarts,  and  iinprrr;iie  the  name,  ye  in- 
fatuated friends  of  that  family.  1879  M  iii.  .13 
His  co-religionists  were  imprecating  him  as  the  man  who 
had  brought  this  persecution  upon  them. 

Hence  Imprecating ///.«.,  that  imprecates,  in- 
voking a  curse;  whence  X'mprecatingly  atfo.y  in 
the  way  of  a  cur^e. 


IMPRECATION. 

l6sa  £>k\:Uc.Magastronl.  280  Picus  Mirandula.  -was  envy, 
ously  and  imprecatingly  told  ..that  [etc.].     1686  li- 
Trav.  i.  ^1750)  40  He  swore  to  thtm  in  a  most  imprecating 
Style,  that  he  would  never  discover  the  Secret. 
Imprecation  (.imptfk^-j'an).     [ad.  L.  impre- 
cation-em, n.  of  action  from  imprecart  to  IMPRE- 
CATE: cf.   1''.  imprecation,  OF.  -acion  vHtli  c.  in 
Littre).]     The  action,  or  an  act,  of  imprecating. 

1.  &.  The  action  of  invoking  evil,  calamity,  or 
divine  vengeance  upon  another,  or  upon  oneself, 
in  an  oath  or  adjuration  ;  cursing. 

1589  PUTTEXHAM  Eng.  Poesic  ill.  xix.  (Arb.)  231  By  way 
of  exclamation  or  crying  out  . .  imprecation  or  cursing, 
obtestation  or  taking  God  and  the  world  to  witnes.  1649 
MILTON  Eikon.  xii,  The  bare  denyall  of  one  man,  though 
with  imprecation,  cannot  in  any  rea-son  countervails.  1774 
PENNANT  Tour  Scot!,  in  1772,  184  A  cairn  on  your  head, 
i>  a  token  of  imprecation.  1853  MILMAS  Lat.  Chr.  v.  xlii. 
(1864)  III.  335  Arnulfs  oath  of  fidelity  . .  couched  in  terms 
of  more  than  usual  severity  of  imprecation. 

b.  (with  //.)  An  invocation  of  evil,  a  curse. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  489  When  he  had  now-red 
out  Erievous  imprecations  against  those  unthankful!  Xan- 
thiens  1639  HABINGTON  Castara  n.  (Arb.)  88  Why  lives 
the  oamester,  who  doth  blacke  the  night  With  cheats  and 
imprecations?  I737  IS-  BERING! ON]  G.  dil.vaa's  Mem. 
277  He  cursed  himself  with  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,, 
if  he  were  not  [etc.].  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi  II.  I4s 
He  drove  them  from  him  with  imprecations.  1883  FlOUDS 
Short  Stud.  IV.  l.  x.  114  AL  each  fierce  imprecation  hu 
quenched  a  light,  and  dashed  down  a  candle. 

t  2.  A  prayer,  invocation,  petition,  entreaty.  06s. 

1585  T  WASHINGTON  IN  Nicholay's  Voy.  iv.  ii.  115  After 
some  imprecations  made,  [Vie]  annoynted  their  sacrifice  with 
oyle,  milk  and  hony.  163.  WUEVE» :  Am.  Fun.  Man  374 
Brute  made  his  imprecation  to  the  Goddessc  to  this  effect. 

Imprecator  (iTnprflw'tw).  [Agent-noun  in  L. 
form  from  IMPRECATE  :  see  -OR.]  One  who  impre- 
cates or  invokes  evil. 

1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  \.  36  Bad  luck  seldom  deserts 
the  house  of  the  imprecator. 


the  nouse  ol  me  imprecaiur. 

Imprecatory  (iinprfka'tari,  -Uteri,  imprr- 
k/i-ten),  a.  [f.  L.  imprecdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  tmpre- 

1.  Expressing  or  involving  imprecation ;  invoking 
evil  or  divine  vengeance ;  cursing,  maledictory. 

1587  FLEMING  Conin.  Holinshcd  III.  400/2  An  epitaph 
imprecatorie  . .  is  here  placed  as  a  conclusion  of  this  his 
memoriall,  and  appliable  vnto  all  . .  that  antichnsllan  and 
diabolical!  succession.  1618  SIR  S.  D'EwES  Jrnl.  (1783)  46 
This  hexastich.  .of  alike  imprecatorie  nature  as  the  former. 
a  1702  G.  HORNE  in  Spurgeon  Treat.  Dav.  Ps.  xxvm.  4-5 
In  most  of  the  imprecatory  passages  the  imperative  and  the 
future  are  used  promiscuously.  1881  W.  ROBERTSON  SMITH 
OH  Test,  in  Jcii'.  Clt.  vii.  207  The  interpretation  of  the 
imprecatory  Psalms. 

t  2.  Of  the  nature  of  prayer  or  invocation ;  in- 
voking blessing  ;  invocatory.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  (1629)  665  Other  imprecatorie,  by  way 
of  a  "ood  wish  or  salutation,  the  Lord  be  with  you. 
Hence  I'mprecatorily  adv.,  in  the  way  of  an 
imprecation  or  curse. . 

1874  E.  P.  CROWELL  Notes  to  Aitdria  of  Terence  158 
Atin,  an  interrogative  form  used  imprccatonly. 

tlmpre-ciable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  tmpre- 
tidbilis  (-prec-)  inestimable,  f.  im-  (!M-  2)  +prettare 
to  prize  (Cassiodorus) :  see  -BLE.]  Invaluable  ; 
bevond  price. 

iwa  Ord.  Cryster.  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  IV.  xxi.  228  A 
man  selleth  the  thynge  imprecyable,  and  the  whiche  proprely 
may  not  be  solde.  1650  BLOUNT  Classogr.,  Impreaable, 
unpriseable,  unvaluablc. 

Imprecise  ^impr/sai-s),  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  -  + 
PRECISE  a..]  Not  precise  ;  wanting  in  precision. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  AMI.  Rev.  III.  651  To  say  that  no 
less  can  be  acknowledged  than  this  divine  origin  of  law,  is 
imprecise.  1830  —  Germ.  Poetry  I.  288.  0 

Imprecision  (imposi-jan).   rare.     \\.  11 
PRECISION.]     Want  of  precision  ;  inexactness. 

!8o3  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  487  The  impre- 
cision  of  this  language  arises  fiom  B"^cl?y  *  "."A,,3™1^ 
investigated  what  ideas   are.     1815  Und.  XXXV  III.  3c 
The  slightest  imprecision  of  outline  may  annihilate  beauty. 
1812-34   Good's  Study   Mtd.  (ed.    4)  II.  637  Scorbutus 
could  not  therefore,  without  imprecision  be  used  in  a  gene 
signification. 

Impredicable  :  impre-dikab'l),  a.  rare.  Also 
7  in-f  [f.  IM-  -  +  PKEDICABLE.]  That  cannot  be 
predicated.  (In  quot.  1 864  loosely  -  that  cannot  be 
predicted.) 

.6z3CocKERAM  Eng.  Dict.M,  Not  to  be  Spoke,, ^'uf^' 
Inpredicable.     1864  LOWKLL  Rebellion  Prose  Wks.  1890  V. 
126  Dependent  on  a  multitude  of  new  and  inipredicable 
circumstances;      1880  F.  HALL  in  .Vation  (N.  Y.)  XXXI. 
276/1  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  '  formal  grammar  ,  as  impre- 
dicable  of  English  . .  will  cease  to  be  a  topic  [etc.].     Mai. 
Spiritual  qualities  are  impredicable  of  physical  things. 
Impregn  (imprrn),  v.     Also  7  -preegn.     Now 
only  in  poetic  use.     [ad.  late  L.  imprn'gna-re  t 
make  pregnant,  f.  im-  (IM- ')  +  pi'Xgnare  to  I 
PBEGKANT.    Cf.  mod.F.  imprlgntr  (1690  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 
1.  trans.    —  IMPREGNATE  v.  i,  2. 
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fig.     a  1618  S^  Vv/i  Henry  Gl.  2  Since  first 

Apollo  lent  the  World  his  light,  And  Earth  impregned  with 
his  heatfull  might.      1657  PitKCL  Di:>.  rhihintkr.  Ded.  6 
Once  he  terribly  miscarried  with  what  he  had  long  been 
impricgn'd.     1727-46  THOMSON  Sn>nit;cr  140  '1  h'  unfruitful 
rock  itself,  impregn  <1  I'y  thee,  In  dark  retirement  ! 
lucid  stone.     1839  BAILKY  t-'cstui,  i.    1852)  3  All  souls:  im- 
pregned with  spirit,  God-begot. 
2.     -  IMPREGNATE  V.  3,  4. 

1652  li1  '!//:.  (Fancie  upon  Theophila1.  M.i^- 

netick  \"irtue's   in   her   Brest  Impregn'd  with  Grace,   the 
noblest  Guest.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  737  His  i 
words  impregn'd  With  Reason,     a  1765  J.  G.  Cooi'ER  llyitn: 
to  Health  (R.),  No  wholspme  scents  impregn  the  western 
gale,     a  1834  LAMB  Sonn.  iii,  Impregniny  with  delights  the 
charmed  air.     188 .  R.  G.  H[ILL)  Voices  Solit.  171'  1  lie  sub- 
stance 1  will  impregn  With  my  light. 
Hence  Impre'gned,  Impre-gning  ppl.  adjs. 
1641  HOWELL  Vote  in  Lett.  (1650)  II.  129  The  Ocean. .  Is 
not  for  sail,  if  an  impregning  wind  Fill  not  the  flagging 
canvas.    1647  H.  ^loRtSongofSoul  I.  n.  v,  True  Soveraign 
Of  working   phancie  when  il   Boats  amain  With  full  im. 
pregned  billows  and  strong  rage.     1753  Scots  Ma^.   X\  . 
76/1  To  breathe  the  balm-impregned  gale. 

Impregnability  (impregnabrliti).    [f.  next 
see  -ITY.]     The  quality  or  condition  of  being  im- 
pregnable ;  incapacity  of  being  taken  or  reduced 
by  force,    lit.  and_/^. 

1861  MAiMi.-Jtt£.£'«uvi.(i874)  202  The  new  or  Praetorian 
Testament  derived  the  whole  of  its  impregnability  from  the 
Jus  Honorarium  or  Equity  of  Rome.  1865  Macm.  Mag. 
Nov.  13  The  castle  profited  by  the  road  in  accessibility, 
but  its  impregnability  was  so  far  lessened.  1879  MI-.NDIOLL 
Art  of  H 'ar  iii.  77  Believing  in  the  impregnability  of  these 
[mountain]  chains. 

Impregnable  (impre'gnab'l), <z.  (sb.)  Forms: 
5-7  imprenable,  (5  inprenable,  6  iuprenuable, 
euprenabill),  6  impreignable,  inpreynguable, 
impreniable,  6-  impregnable.  [Corrupted  from 
impreignable,  imprenable,  a.  F.  imprenable,  f.  im- 
(,IM-  -)  +prenable  able  to  be  taken,  f.  pren-,  stem  of 
prendre  to  take.  The^-  was  evidently  in  imitation 
of  the  g  mute  in  reign,  deign,  and  the  like,  though 
it  appears  to  have  sometimes  led  in  i6th  c.  to  the 
pronunciation  ny.] 

1.  Of  a  fortress  or  stronghold :  That  cannot  be 
taken  by  arms;  incapable  of  being  reduced  by 
force ;  capable  of  holding  out  against  all  attacks. 

_     •         ,TUTC*    T) 11  \  If    -£~  U    Fl»i>», 


IMPREGNATE. 

'I'.  BK<  , •(/.  i.  §  16  [In  the  chaos]  there  W.T 

'-,  nor  was  il  \  !    by 

ilie  voice  of  God.     1670  E.  BORL.  The 

Water  die:,  it  with  ,  '.-guraent  of 

uliat  i:  11  ,  303 

f  4  T!      '  1  into  firm 

Ground  impregnant  with  the  same  furious  lilement. 
2.  Impregnating.     Also  as  sl>.   That  \shich  im- 
pregnates ;cf.  quot.  1664 

1661  GLANVILL  I'an.  Dogmt  xiv.  ijj  It  ;interest]is  the  Pole, 

1  udgetnents  wl 

t-  from  tlie  di;>  Impregnant.     1825  <  • 

/  it.  Kent,  1 1  U  chaos,  the  eternal  will, 

..   acting  as  the    impre^naiu,    distinctive,  and    ordonnant 
power,— enabled  to  1  .  1.     1868  GEO.  ELIOT  .S"/. 

Gtf>$y  the   impregnant  sap  Of  years  succe&si\e 

,jj  tree, 

t  Impregnant,  <*.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  -  + 
PKEGNANT  a.]  Not  pregnant;  sterile. 

/i  1659  OSBORN  Misc.j  Queries  (1673)  610  That  all  things 
were  not  Created  for  their  Own  sakes,  but  the  meer  Interest 
of  Nature,  which  abhors  to  be  Idle,  or  to  leave  any  in  Im- 
pregnant Condition. 

Impregnate  ;impre*gn£t),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  late 
or  med.L.  imp nv gnat- us ^  pa.  pple.  of  imprggndrc  : 
see  IMPREGN,  of  which  this  \vas  also  used  as  the 
pa.  pple.]  =  IMPREGNATED  (as  pa.  pple.  or  adj.}, 

1.  Caused  to  conceive ;  pregnant;  rendered  fruit- 
ful or  prolific.     AlsoySg'. 

1545  RAVNOLD  Byrtk  Mankynde  n.  vii.  (1643)  *33  All  such 
women  which  be  impregnate  or  concerned.  1651  SIR  E. 
SHERBURN  Salmacis  7  The  tumid  Earth  (As  if  impreK- 
nate  with  a  fruitful!  Birth)  Swels  gently  up  into  an  easie  Hill. 
1663  Flagclfaw,  or  O.  Cram-weft  (ed.  2)  2  Nor  were  there 
any  presagious  dreams  or  fearful  divinations  of  his  Mother 
when  she  was  impregnate  with  him.  1664  E\tL\ 
(1679)  4  Being  more  impregnate  with  the  Sun,  Dews  and 
heavenly  Influences.  1849  FraseSs  Mag.  XL.  539  The 
leading  impregnate  thoughts,  the  ideas,  or  laws  laid  down 
for  a  poetical  composition.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  161 
And  oft  without  embraces  any,  by  the  wind  Impregnate. 

2.  Imbued, saturated,  filled,  permeated  with  ^some 
active  principle),     fin  quot.  1661,  Magnetized: 
cf.  IMPREGNATE  v.  4,  quot.  1664. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNF.  Pseud.  Ej>.  in.  xxi.  161  If  the  ambient 
aire  be  impregnate  with  subtile  mflamabilities.  1661  GLAN- 
VILL I'an.  Dogm.  xxi.  203  Let  one  move  his  impregnate 
needle  to  any  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  its  affected  fellow 
will  precisely  respect  the  ^ame.  1688  BL-RNET  Lett.  Pres. 


^(ttej   ijyj_niiijr--i«ii  >"•*•  r— •— •  ,         .    ,  iitL.iy     la  -->i.'ii  iinu-t  *.h"u*^-    ......   —     j  ,  0  _ 

1530  PALSGR.  756/2  The  castell  whiche  men  wente  had  ben  revlvjfvmg  ray.     ,851  WHITTIER  Chaptl  of  Hermits  vi,  O 

inprennable   is  throwen  downe  nowe.      1531   ELYOT  Gov.  \    ..^  ^  air  of  pale5t;nei  Impregnate  with  His  life  divine  ! 

I.  xxvii,  A  fewe  englisshe  archers  haue  . .  also  wonne  im-  ' 
preignable  cities  and  stronge  holdes.     a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 


preignable  cities  and  stronge  „„., 

Hnon  lix.  2c,  Stondyng  on  a  rocke  on  the  see  syde   it  was 


i  Erroneously  for  IMPREGNABLE. 

' 


gnae.     1553  . 

newe  it  to  be  impreniable.     1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  f,  /•. 


Kenaermg   his  camp   imp"-s""u"-    ~-   —    —" —         m, 
besieged  multitude.    1885  RL-SKIN  PUaatnu  Siy.  100  Ihe 
Normans  set  themselves  to  build  impregnable  military  walls. 

2.  fig.  That  cannot  be  overcome  or  vanquished  ; 
invincible,  unconquerable,  proof  against  attack. 

is8a  N.  LICHEFIELD  tr.  Castanhtdas  Cong.  E.  /«,(.  n. 
4  bT  Valyauntnesse  of  minde  (for  atteimng  of  things  mi- 
pregnable)  1601  MAKSTON^/JC.  *  Mel.  ill.  \\ks.  1856!.  37, 
I  find  them  wondrous  chaste,  Impregnable  a .  »66l  FULLER 


I-  1         s    nquy  s 

of  Mortals,  Men  who  are  Rogues  within  the  Law  1856 
KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  xxxii.  448,  I  do  not  fear  the  cold  :  we 
are  impregnable  in  our  furs.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gl. 
viii.  v.  (1872)  III.  29  A  man  politely  impregnable  to  the 
intrusion  of  human  curiosity. 

B    as  s6.  That  which  is  impregnable,  rare. 


. 

,803  Genii.  Mag.  in  Spirit  Pub.    Jrnis.  (1804)  VII.  43 
Disappointed  in  attacking  our  impregnates. 

Imre-nableness.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -MSS.] 


. 

Impregnate  (teptrgnt*),  v.    [<•  prec.  or  its 

source  :  see  -ATE  3  3-5.] 

1.  traits.  To  make  (a  female)  pregnant  ;  to  cause 
to  conceive  ;  to  get  with  young  ;  in  Biol,  also,  to 
fecundate  the  female  reproductive  cell  or  ovum 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xii.  134  Hermophrodites 
although   they  include  the  parts  of  both  sexes  ..  ,  caiinoi 
impregnate  themselves.     .707  NORRIS  Treat.  Hum,!,:,  via 
-5->  She  was  to  be  impregnated  by  the  overshad 
the  Holy  Ghost.     1774  GOLDSM.  AW.  Hist.  (1776  \  1L  " 
Mr   Adanson  has  seen  vast  numbers  of  sea  snails,  """£,1 
together  in  a  chain,  impregnating  each  other.  1841-71  1  .  K. 
JONES    A*i»t.    Ki,VJ.  (ed.  4)  3«3.By  these   the   ova  are 
developed,  impregnated,  and  oviposited  ;  and  thus  p 
is  made  for.  .continuing  ihe  exislence  of  ihe  species. 

b  Bot.  Of  the  pollen  or  male  reproductive  cell 
in  plants  :  To  fertilize,  t  In  quot.  1671,  To  cause 
to  erow  or  develop  (in  the  embryo  plant). 

d 


Impre-gnabl 

=  lMrREGNAIiILITY. 


nableness  of  his  castles  and  forts. 


oucht  on  a  more  proper  . 

"%  (trans.)  lo  render  fruitful  or  productive  ; 

ferttlize. 


ad   L  imprxgnant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  impr:< 

7iSSSi*M-  aA  Cansed  £  Z 

ceive;./^.  rendered  fruitful  or  productive,    b.  Im- 


or  portion  of  matter)  „** 
someactivepiinciple.clement,  or  ingredient,  diffused 
through  it  or  mixed  intimately  with  it  ;  to  imbue 
saturate      In  earlier  use  sometimes  simr; 
more  direct  allusion  to  I  )  =  to  fill.     (Most  com- 
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before  deposited. 


Row 


paraus  f 


.v 
us  full  and  impregnaled  wit 


Ull  forms. 


. 

the 


IMPREGNATED. 

minerals.  1808  Med.  Jrttl.  XIX.  I  lo,  I  determined  to  impreg- 
nate his  system  with  mercury  by  external  inunction.  1847 
SMEATON  1>  ..  62  Attempts  ..  to  prevent  iln: 

destruction  of  wood,  by  impregnating  ic  with  some  substance 
capable  of  restraining  its  i. 

b.  fig.  To  imbue  or  fill  with  (active  thoughts, 
feelings, principles, influences, moral  qualities,  eu.  . 

165*  ].  H  ALL  Height  Eloq.  p.  xiv,  We  ought  to  nurture 
our  souls  to  greatnesse,  and  impregnate  them,  .to  thoughts 
high  and  extraordinary.     1784  JOHNSON  in  Basiucll  15  M.iy, 
She  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  . 
impregnated  ;  it  has  always  meaning.     1835  1  . 
i.  iv,  He  had  sought  to  impregnate  his  colleagues  with  the 
same  loftiness  of  principle.     1878  H.  IRVING  Tht-  Stag?  24 
Producing  plays,  the  whole  structure  of  whkh  is  i 
nated  with  moral  unhealthiness. 

4.  Said  of  the  active  principle  or  influence  :  To 
be  diffused  through  (something) ;  to  permeate,  in- 
terpenetrate, fill,  saturate. 

16154  POWER  Exp.  Fhilos.  in.  158  The  Magnetical  Efflu- 
viums, .proceed  ab  extrinseco  &c.  therefore  do  impregnate 
the  Stone  again,  upon  their  re-admission.  1744  Ki-i, 
Sift's  §  45  Light  impregnates  air,  air  impregnates  vapour. 
1746-7  HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  89  This  magnificent  luminary 
..  beautifies  and  impregnates  universal  nature.  1816  I. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  822  He  suspended  the 
birds  by  the  feet,  .for  the  salts  to  impregnate  the  body. 

Hence  Impregnating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1705  STANHOPE  Parapkr.  II.  73  The  impregnating  warmth 
of  the  Sun.  1846  ].  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I. 
119  Then  insects,  .become,  in  their  journeyings  of  pleasure 
from  flower  to  flower,  the  porters  who  bear  the  impregnating 
principle. 

Impregnated  (impre-grv'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  IM- 
PREGNATE v.  -r  -EI> i.  It  took  the  place  of  the  earlier 
ppl.  adj.  impregnate.] 

1.  Made  pregnant ;  caused  to  conceive ;  fertilized. 

1789  BAILLIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  75  In  the  impreg- 
nated uterus.  1881  MIVART  Cat  317  The  impregnated 
ovum  becomes  an  embryo.  iSSjGooDALE  Fhys.  Bot.  (1892) 
436  The  fertilized  or  impregnated  ocisphere  is  termed  an 
oospore. 

2.  Imbued  or  saturated  with  something ;  having 
some  active  ingredient  diffused  through  it. 

1605  [see  IMPREGNATE  v.  3].  1729  Evelyn's^  KaL  Hort. 
206  A  Vessel  of  impregnated  Water.  1790  KEIR  in  rhil. 
Trans.  LXXX.  372  Adding  water  to  the  impregnated  acid. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  280  An  impreg- 
nated stratum  of  quartzite. 

Impregnation  jmpregn^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  IMPREGNATE  v.  Cf.  F.  impregnation  ( i4th  c. 
in  Godef.,  and  in  Cotgr.  i6n\  which  may  be  the 
source.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  pregnant; 
fecundation,  fertilization,     a.  in  animals. 

1605  TIM.ME  Qucrsit.  i.  iv.  15  Which  impregnation 
commeth  from  no  other  than  from  those  astral!  seedes.  1633 
Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  373  Upon  her  impregnation,  the 
burden  of  her  wombe  shall  force  her  to  rest.  1790  Mcd. 
Jrnl.  I.  3  It  has  been  an  opinion,  .that  when  an  animal  of 
a  perfect  order  is  brought  forth  an  hermaphrodite,  that  it 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  double  impregnation. 

1878  HELL  tr.    Gegenbanr's  Comp.   Anat.  19  Trie  egg-cell 
undergoes   changes,   which  ordinarily  commence  after  im- 
pregnation.     1880  GUNTHER    Fishes    157    Circumstances 
which  render  artificial  impregnation   more  practicable  [in 
fishes]  than  in  any  other  class  of  anini;ils. 

b.  in  plants. 

»735.  J-  LOGAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  VIII.  57  (litading) 
Experiments  concerning  the  Impregnation  of  the  Seeds  of 
Plants.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  262  In  no 
plant  may  the  process  of  impregnation  be  so  distinctly  seen. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  Sachs"  Bot.  485  Of  pollen-tubes. . 
only  one  usually  grows  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  effect 
impregnation. 

2.  The   action   of  imbuing    or   fact    of  being 
imbued  with  something ;    diffusion  of  an  active 
element  through  a  substance ;  saturation.   Also/^-. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  n  Impregnation,  is  when 
any  dry  body  hath  drank  in  so  much  moisture  that  it  will 
admit  of  no  more.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  65  The 
Impregnation  of  the  Blood  with  Air.  1790  KEIR  in  Phil. 
Tracts.  LXXX.  373  note,  Colour  communicated  to  oil  of 
vitriol  by  impregnation  with  nitrous  gas  or  vapour.  1847 
SMF.ATON  BuiUer's  Man.  66  The  impregnation  of  timber 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix. 
390  The  impregnation  of  fatty  oil  through  the  cellular  tissue 
makes  a  well-fed  bear  nearly  uneatable. 

3.  concr.  That  with  which  something  is  impreg- 
nated ;  an  impregnating  element,  influence,  etc. 

1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  (J.I,  What  could  implant  in 
the  body  such  peculiar  impregnations,  as  should  have  such 
power?  1756  C.  LL'CAS  Ess.  Waters  II.  52  These  several 
saline  impregnations  seemed  nearly  equally  colorless  and 
bright.  1838  T.  THOMSON  Clicm.  Org.  Bodies  397  The 
least  period  that  this  impregnation  is  allowed  to  remain. 

b.  Geol.  A  mineral  deposit  consisting  of  a  rock 
impregnated  with  ore,  not  forming  a  true  vein. 

1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  Impregnation,  an  ore- 
deposit  consisting  of  the  country-rock  impregnated  with 
ore,  usually  without  definite  boundaries. 

Hence  Impregfna  tional  a.,  of  or  relating  to  im- 
pregnation. 

1888  J  T.  Gn.icK  in  Linn.  S,,c.  Jrnl.  XX.  238  Impreg- 
national  Segregation  is  due  to  the  different  i, -unions  'in 
which  ihe  members  .,fa  species  stand  to  each  other  in  regard 
'?  th  '  their  producing  fertile  offspring  when 

they  consort  together. 

ImprC'gnative,  <;    rare.     [I.  biiT.KON.viE?'.. 
source  +  -ivj:.]     Having  the  <|uality  of  im- 
pregnating K>/M  something ;  tending  to  impregnate. 
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l        1686  GOAD  Celest.  fiihtu-s  in.  i.   ;;;  An  A>pect  tha 
.  .so  iiiipn-gnative  with  Moisture,  nor  so  potent. 

Impregnator  (impre'gtuHtai)!  [agcnt-n.  in  I.. 
form  from  IMPREGNATE  z>.]  One  who  impregnate*. 

1722  POPE  Let.  to  G<ty  13  July,  Lett.  1735  I.  321  An 
Impregnator  of  the  Barren.  1883  Sin  M.  MoNlES-WlLUAMS 

AY.'/sr-  Th.  India  xiii.  155  Let  Prajii-pati  be  the  Impreg- 
nator ;  let  the  Creator  give  the  Embryo. 

Impregnatory  (impre-gnatari),  a.  [f.  I.,  im- 
/tat-,  ppl.  stem  +  -ORY.]  Having  the  function 
of  impregnating. 

1857  BERKELEY  Introd.  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  178.  zoo  The  sper- 
matozoids..vary  a  little  in  shape. .  .There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  they  are  truly  Impregnatory  organs. 

t  Imprehe'nd,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  In- '  +  L. 
frehenacre  :  see  next.]  trans.  To  take  in,  comprise. 

1590  C.  S.  K  ight  Relig.  22  This  that  Christ  saith  . . 
imprehendeth  no  other  thing  of  Peter,  but  that  which  . . 
Peter  himselfe  speaketh. 

So  f  Imprelie'nsion,  undertaking.   Obs.  rare—0. 

1611  FLORIO,  hnprensione,  an  imprebension. 

t  Imprehe'nsible, «.  Obs.  rare-'1 .  [a. OK. 
imprehetisible  (Godefioy  ,  ad.  late  L.  impre'Jie}n- 
sibilis,  f.  im-  IM-  -)  +  preheadSre,  pre/ieiis-  to 
take,  seize  :  cf.  COMPREHENSIBLE.]  Not  to  be 
grasped  or  seized  ;  not  to  be  apprehended. 

1622  Babington's  Camf.  Notes  Numb.  xxix.  Wks.  II.  134 
The  imprehensible  \eiid.  ^1615, 1637  incomprehensible]  sweet- 
nesse  of  our  blessed  Sauiour. 

Impreignable,  obs.  form  of  IMPKEGNAHLE. 
tlmprejivdicate,  ///.  a.   Obs.    [f.  IM- -  + 

PREJUDICATK///.  «.]     Unprejudiced. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Canterb.  Self-Convict.  Pref.  7  To  the  ful 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  world  of  free  and  imprejudicat 
mindes.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  l.  vii.  26  The 
solid  reason  of  one  man  . .  with  imprejudicate  apprehen- 
sions, a  1677  BAKROW  Wks.  (1686)  III.  xli.  473  Well-mean- 
ing, imprejudicate  and  uncorrupted  persons. 

Hence  f  Imprejvrdicately  adv.,  without  pre- 
judice. Obs. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Tluol.  vi.  172  The  previous  Com- 
ment, .impartialy  perused,  and  imprejudicatly  pondered. 

t  Impre-judice.  Obs.  [f.  In- -  + PREJUDICE.] 
Absence  of  prejudice  ;  unprejudiced  opinion. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXI.  401  Its  bearing 
favours  the  cause  of  toleration  and  imprejudice. 

t  Impreme-ditate, ///  a.  Obs.  ran.  [f.ln-- 

+  PREMEDITATE///^.  Cf.  F.  /mprifmeJif<f(Colgr.  , 
It.  imprtmeditato  (F'lorio).]  Unpremeditated. 

1647  SALTMARSH  Spark.  Glory  166  Speakings  to  God  in  tins 
. .  impremeditate  or  extemporary  way. 

So  flmpremedita'tion,  want  of  premeditation. 

1611  FLORIO,  I mpremeditanza,  impremeditation. 

Impren(Table,  -prennable,  obs.  ff.  IMPHEII- 
NABLE.  Imprent,  obs.  form  of  IMPRINT. 

t  Imprepara'tion.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PREPARA- 
TION.] Want  of  preparation  ;  unpreparednm. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ii.  §  2  Impreparation  and 
vnreadinesse.  411656  Bp.  HALL  Kent.  Wks.  (1660)  24, 
I  strongly  pleaded  my  indisposition  of  body,  and  my  in- 
preparalion  for  any  such  work.  1779  ELIZ.  CARTER  Lett. 
5  Dec.  (1808)  II.  359  The  awful  stroke  that  hurried  poor 
Lord  Lyttelton  from  such  a  dreadful  state  of  impreparation. 

t  Imprepa-rtng,  vbl.  sb.  06s.  rare-",  [f.  IM-* 
+  PREPARING  vbl.  sb.~]  -  prec. 

1530  PALSGR.  234/1  Impreparyng,  impreparation. 
tlmpre'sa.  Obs.  Forms:  6-7  impresa, -so, 
7  impreza,  -prezza.  [a.  It.  impresa  (I'mprr za  , 
undertaking,  attempt,  device,  etc. :— late  L.  *i»i- 
prensa :  see  EMPRISE,  and  cf.  EMPRESS  sb:-,  IM- 
PRESE,  IMPRESS  sb,'-'',  IMPRESSA  '.] 

1.  An  emblem  or  device,  usually  accompanied  by 
an  appropriate  motto  (cf.  qnot.  1649). 

1389  GREENE  Mcnaphoii  (Arb.)  45  There  was  banding  of 
such  lookes,  as  euerie  one  imported  as  much  as  an  imprest). 
1598  YONG  Diami  392  .Making  verses,  impresas,  and  Ana- 
grammes  of  her  loue  and  name.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  \ 
.]/,/.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  55,  I  did  send  for  you  todrawe  me  a 
devise,  an  Imprezza,  by  Sinecdoche  a  Molt.  1637  HEY- 
WOOD  Land.  Mirr.  Wks.  1874  IV.  315  Every  one  of  them 
expressing  their  natures  and  conditions  in  the  impresaes  of 
their  shields,  a.  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Disc.  Impresas 
Wks.  (1711)  228  Though  emblems  and  impresa's  sometimes 
seem  like  other, .  .the  words  of  the  emblem  are  only  placed  to 
declare  the  figures  of  the  emblem  ;  whereas,  in  an  impresa, 
the  figures  express  and  illustrate  the  one  part  of  the  author's 
intention,  and  the  word  the  other.  1653  URQCJHART  .A 
laii  i.  ix,  The  device  or  impresa  of  my  Lord  Admiral. 

2.  The    sentence    accompanying    an    emblem; 
hence,  a  motto,  maxim,  proverb. 

1612  MALVNES    Anc.     Lam-Merck.    230    The    Impresa, 
Sc<-ptraf>'itcnt  Artes,  may  better  be  attributed  to  r nmi- 

or  popular  gouernments,  than  vnto  Muii:u.  liit^  or 
Kingdomes.  1630  HKATHWAIT  Kng.  Centlfm.  (1641)  78 
The  Comicke  Impreza  :  If  wise,  seeme  not  to  know  that 
which  thou  knowcsl.  1641  R.  KKOUKI;  Knf.  f'fisi.  i.  iii. 
5  For  a  Motto,  and  impreso,  the  Poets  words,— Et  i/iiz  non 
fechnits  ipsi  [etc.]. 

II  Impresario  (imprfza-riuX  Also  erroneously 
impressario.  [It.  impresario  the  undertaker  of 
any  business,  contractor,  etc.,  f.  impresa  :  sec  prec.] 
One  who  organizes  public  entertainments ;  csp.  the 
manager  ol  nil  operatic  or  concert  company. 

1746  H.  WALTOLE  Lett,  to  Sir  H.  .Mann.  5  Dec.,"  We  have 

.the  Prince  and  Lord  Middlesex  Impresari!.      175: 

fffuf.  iBJune,  Impresario  Holderness.   1821  BYRON  ynnn\\. 

lx\x,  A  troop  going  to  au  In  Sicily— all  singers- . .  sold  by  the 
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lility  of 


IMPRESS. 

impresario.     1878  MORI.EY  in    l-'ortn.  Re-.'.   Apr.  596  The 
,   the  impresario  of  men    of  letters.       1887    EDNA 
LVALL  Knight- Errant   xix.  (1889)  172  A  man  can't  be  in 
himself  impresario,  singer,  and  business  agent  all  at  once. 

Imprescience  (impri-J'&s).  [f.  IM-  *  +  I'UE- 
SCIENCE.]  Want  of  prescience  or  foreknowledge. 

a  1859  DE  CJi-iNU'Y  1'osth.  ll'i-s.  (1891)  I.  235  note,  Acqui- 
escing  in  total  ventrine  improvidence,  imprescience,  and 
selfish  ease. 

ImprescribableCimpr/skrai-bab'l.a.  [f.  bi-2 

+  I'RESCRIBABLE.]     Imprescriptible. 
1887    H'estin.    Rev.    Sept.   688   The   ownership   of  land 
was  by  the  law  of  the   islands  [Orkney]  reserved  to  the 
descendants  of  the  original  occupant,  by  an  inalienable  and 
irnprescribable  entail. 

Imprescriptibi  Uty.  rare.  [f.  next  -r  -n -v. 
Cf.  F.  imprescriptibilitf  (1732  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The  quality  of  being  imprescriptible. 

Vi797  tr.  Vattets  La-w  of  Nations  (Webster  1828). 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  A',-:  IV.  263  The  imprescriptibilit 
royal  titles  form[s]  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Imprescriptible  (imprfskri-ptib1!),*.    Also 

6inpre-,7impras-.  [a.  V .imprescriptible  (ifithc.), 
f.  im  (!M-  -)  +  prescriptive  PKESCRIPTIBLE.]  Not 
subject  to  prescription  ;  that  cannot  in  any  circum- 
stances be  legally  taken  away  or  abandoned  ;  esp. 
in  imprescriptible  rightis. 

1563-87  FoxE.-J.  f}JU.  (1596)  330/1  The  said  lawe  is  called 
imprescriptible;  for  that  it  is  [t,sjisci.  167:  F.  PHILLIPS 
Reg\  Necess.  305  Those  things  which  were  granted  or  given 
in  signe  of  subjection  are  imprascriptible.  1791  PAINE 
Rigktt  i'f '.Iran  led.  4)  117  The  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man  . .  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resist- 
ance of  oppression.  1884  W.  J.  COURTHOPE  Addison  i.  3 
The  author  of  any  ideal  creation  . .  has  an  imprescriptible 
property  in  the  fame  of  his  work. 

Hence  Imprescri  ptibly  adv. 

1807  CO.XE  Austria  (Jod.),  Impr'escriptibly  vested  in  the 
church. 

tlmpre'se,  rmprese.  o/>s.  Also  6  ym- 
preze,  6-7  imprease,  7  impreze.  [a.  obs.  F.  im 
prese  (1562  in  Godefroy),  ad.  It.  impresa  IMPRESA.] 

1.  A  device,  emblem  :  =  IMPRESA  i. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  r  ij,  Hieroglyphikcs  and 
Italian  Impreses.  1589  fas,?uiTs  Ret.  10  Scutcbions, 
Emblems,  Impreases,  strange  trickes,  and  deuises.  1590 
R.  W.  Three  Lords  London  (N.\  That  for  his  ympreze 
gives  queene  Junoes  bird.  1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Cxsar's 
Comm.  vn.  vii.  II.  60  An  Imprest  with  a  circle,  and  a  hand 
with  a  sharpe  stile  pointing  towards  the  center  with  this 
;  motto:  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  35 
Emblazon'd  Shields,  Impreses  quaint. 

2.  A  motto:  =  IMPRESA  2. 

1614  R.  WILKINSON  Paire  Serin.  78  Ich  dien,  the  word  or 
imprease  of  the  English  prince.  1635  BRATHWAIT  A  read. 
Pr.  n.  44  But  whence  the  cause?  eye  the  impreze,  and  it 
will  informe  thee.  t  1811  LAMB  Melanch.  Tailors  Wks.  1818 
1  1 1.  i86The  beautiful  motto  which  formed  the  modest  imprese 
of  the  shield. 

Jig.  a  1659  Lady  Alimony  n.  iii,  Your  choice  has  crown 'd 
me  ;  Nor  shall  track  of  time  Raze  out  that  Impreze  which 
your  free  assent  Has  here  ingraven. 

Hence  f  Impressed  ///.  a.,  furnished  with  an 
imprese. 

1590  R.  W.  Three  Lords  London  (N.I,  Their  shields 
ymprez  d  with  gilt  copertiments. 

Impreao,  variant  of  IMPBESA. 

Impress  (.Hnpres),  rf.l  Also  6-7  impresse, 
i  (6  empresse).  [f.  IMPRESS  z/.1  Formerly  also 
stressed  impre-ss:  see  quot.  1627  and  Johnson.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  stamping;  the 
'stamp'  (of  anything);  concr.  a  mark  or  indenta- 
tion made  by  pressure,  esp.  one  produced  by  a  seal 


or  stamp. 

"S9>  Xobody  t,  Someb.  in  Simpson  Sclt.  Shaks.  (1878)  I. 
354  Abasing  of  thy  Soveraignes  Coyne,  And  traitrous  im- 
presse of  our  Kingly  scale.  1617  MAY  Litcan  vi.  (1631!  14 
Stamp'd  his  coir.es  impresse  In  gold.  1706  WATTS  fforx 
I.yr.,  '  Father,  hmv  wide  thy  glory  slants  ',  The  Labour  of 
thy  Hands,  Or  Impress  of  thy  Feet.  1834  JAfDVlK Anfltr 
in  It  ales  I.  62  Bluish  marks.. as  if  made  by  the  impress  ol' 
the  fingers.  1876  HOMHIBKYI  Coin-Coll.  Man.  iv.  37  The 
reverse  is  incused  with  the  impress  of  an  amphora, 
f  b.  A  cast,  mould.  Obs.  rare. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  204  Having 
I     taken  the  Impresses  of  the  Insides  of  these  Shells. 

c.   =  IMPRINT;  impression. 

1877  W.  BOYD  Descr.  Model  Nemsp.  vi,  Tis  a  sheet 
octavoed,-  handy;  Fit  in  paper;  impress  clear.  1886 
SVMONDS  Rcnaiss.  It.,  Cath.  React.  (1898)  VII.  ix.  50 
Seven  of  his  most  important  works  . .  bore  the  impress  of 
Paris  and  Vcn: 

2.  fig.  a.  Characteristic  or  distinctive  mark ; 
special  character  or  quality  stamped  upon  anything. 

1590  GRKLNK  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)58,  I  counted  expence 
the   empresse  of  a   Gentleman.       1599    KYD    Solytnan    f, 

•  fn   i.   in   Hazl.    Dodslcy  V.   261     I  mianl. 

bearing  in  his  face  The  impress  of  a  noble  warrior.     1636 
FEATLY  Claris  J/r.v/.   .vsii.    218   Holiuesse   to  God   is  the 
'    tmpresse  of_the  regenerate.     1691   RAY  Crc<ition  n.  (1692) 
148   They  therefore   who  through    the   contrary  Vi.  < 
deface  and  blot  out   this  natural   Character  and  In 
"832    I'  c,mt.  Countries  I.  134  Of  all  thi 

een,  Lucerne  beat  :'y  the 

impress  of  the  middle  a^es.      1875   1-V 

'    I.  xii.  235  The  |>hy-i  ,  ihc  impress 

of  the  places  where  they  began  to  be  cultivated. 

b.  An  impression  upon  the  mind  or  senses.  Now 
rare. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  111.  ii.  6  This  \\e.;ke  impresse  of 


do 


IMPRESS. 

Louc,  is  .i>  a  tigurc  Trenched  in  ice.  1651  JER.  '1 
Semi.  1  >r  V'-ar  I.  Ep.  Ded.,  Hearing  is  so  eliVctivc  an 
instrument  of  conveying  impresses  and  images.  169%  RAY 
Creation  i.  (1692)  119  Only  passive  to  the  Instincts  and  Im- 
presses thereof  upon  them.  1856  KANE  Aret.  E.\-pl.  I.  xvi. 
IQI  Some  painful  impress  of  solitary  danger,  .kept  them 
closing  up  continually. 

t  o.  An  expression  of.  06s. 

1641  HINDE  J.  Rruen  xxiii.  71  He.  .writ  it  with  his  owm: 
hand,  to  set  it  forth  as  an  impresse  of  his  chief  desire. 
3.  Comb.,  as  impress  copy,  a  copy  of  writing, 
taken  by  pressure  ;  a  press-copy. 

1885  Pa//  M,ill  G.  5  May  6  A  We  use  .  .  the  .  .  Remi 
Type-writer,  by  which  several  legible  copies  can  be  prinu  -d 
by  the  aid  of  carbon  paper,  and  also  water  impress  copies. 

Impress  (i'mpres),  sl>.~  Now  rare.  [f.  IM- 
PRESS v.-  Formerly  stressed  impress  :  so  in 
Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash.]  Impressment;  enforced 
service  in  the  army  or  navy. 

i6oz  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  i.  75  Such  impresse  of  Ship-Wrights, 
whose  sore  Taske  Do's  not  dinide  the  Sunday  from  the 
weeke.  1606  —  Ant.  -y  Cl.  ill.  vii.  37  Your  Marriners  are 
Militers  [muleteers],  Reapers,  people  Ingrost  by  swift 
Impresse.  1758  JOHNSON  litter  No.  5  f  9  Our  regiments 
would  soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty  of  an 
impress.  1803  NaTal  Chron.  IX.  420  We  are  all  much 
alarmed  .  .  with  a  military  impress.  1832  MABKYAT  N.  Forster 
.\iii,  He  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  accept  a  berth 
which  was  not  protected  from  the  impress. 

b.  attrib.,  as  impress-office!-,  -service  ;  impress- 
gang  -  PRESS-GANG  (Craig  1847). 

1780  Centl.  Mag.  L.  442  An  impress  officer,  .thought  it  a 
fine  opportunity  to  pick  up  some  useful  hands  to  serve  his 
Majesty.    Ibid.  443  The  trial  .  .  [of  ]  a  captain  and  lieutenant 
of  the  impress-service,  or  an  action  for  illegally  impressing 
and   imprisoning  the   plaintiff.     1830  H.   CROW    .17,  . 
1  have  always  considered  the  impress  service  as  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  any  negro  trade  whatever. 
Impress  (i-mpres\  J/'.:t    06s.  exc.  Hist.     [var. 
of  IMPRKSE,  through  association  with  IMPRESS  sb.^  ; 
cf.  IMPKKSSA   as  erroneous  var.  of  IMFRESA.     In 
i6-i/th  c.  also  iinpre'ss."\ 
1.  An  emblem,  device:    =  IJII-HKSA  i. 
1623  Shaks.'s  Rich.  II,  in.  i.  25  Krom  mine  owne  Win- 
owes  torne  my  Household  Coat,  Raz'd  out  my  Impresse 
os.  impresel.  1694  /'/;//.  Trans.  XVIII.  38  These  assumed 
the  Name  of  ]  laiestigantes,  with  an  Hound  for  their  Im- 
press, and   .  /  'estigia  lustra!  ,  for  their  Motto.     1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  398  Their  shields  broken,  their  impresses 
defaced.     1868  Ct  SSANS  Her.  ix.  133  The  Impress  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Knight's  person. 
f2.  A  motto,  sentence  :   =!MPRESA  2.  06s. 
1611  CORYAT  Crudities  303  This  impresse  is  written  ouer 
the  dore  in  great  letters.     1688  R.   HOLME  Armoury  III. 
v.  253/2  Sentences  are  ..  of  the  Learned  termed  a  Period, 
Text,  Aphorism,  Axiome,  Impress,  Motto. 
+  Impress,  sl>,*  06s.   [Variant  of  IMPREST  rf.l] 

1.  Money   advanced,   pay   in    advance  :     =  IM- 
PREST J*.' 

1600  E.  BLOUXT  tr.  Conestaggio  28  He  gave  them  im- 
presse,  and  they  remained  for  his  service.  1633  T.  SIAFKORD 
Pae.  Hit.  in.  xii.  (iSio)  597  Hee  had  received  eight  hundred 
duckets  impresse. 

b.  attrib.,  as  impress-  money,  earnest-money. 

1617  MOKYSON  I  tin.  ii.  273  [They]  had  taken  impresse 
money  from  the  King  uf  Spaine.  1726  SHELVOCKI  I'ey. 
round  World  '17571  38  Endeavouring  to  force  them  from 
Gravesend,  before  they  had  received  their  river  pay,  and 
impress  money. 

2.  A  charge  marie  upon  the  pay  of  a  naval  ofhcer 
who  has  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for   public 
money  advanced  to  him  (cf.  IMPRESS  v.'J  2). 

1803  NELSON  12  July  in  Nicolas  Disf.  11845)  V.  132  That 
the  simple  receipt  from  the  Captain  of  the  Ship,  .may  be  a 
sufficient  Voucher  for  the  disbursement  of  such  money,  and 
a  full  discharge  from  any  impress  against  me. 

t  Impress,  a.  O/>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  impress-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  imprimfre  to  IMPRESS.]  Impressed. 
Impress  species  (Schol.L.  impressa  species}  :  cf. 
IMIMIKSM-:!)///.  a.1  quot.  1704. 

1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  II.  vii.  335  These  species  are 
gross  and  material  by  way  of  distinction  from  those  c.r//r.v.s- 
species  which  are  spiritualized.  These  Impress  species  of 
bodies  must  then  be  little  bodies. 

Impress  (impre-s),  v.1  Also  4-6  in-,  4-7  Im- 
presse, 5-6  impreise.  [t.  L.  impress-,  ppl.  stem  of 
imprimtrt,  f.  im-  (.In-  ')  +  premfre  to  press  (whence 
also  obs.  Y.imprcsser).  Partly  answering  in  sense 
to  OF.  empresser  to  press,  press  or  crowd  upon, 
crush,  print  :  cf.  EMPRESS  v.] 

I.  trans.  To  impress  a  thing  on,  upon,  in,  into 
something  else. 

1.  To  apply  with  pressure  ;  to  press  (a  thing 
upon  another)  so  as  to  leave  a  mark  ;  to  produce 
by  pressure  (a  mark  on,  t'«  some  substance);  to 
imprint,  stamp. 

£•1374  CaABCn  Baelli.  v.  mel.  iv.  130  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
notes  and  the  fiaures  Inpressed  in  manere  of  mature.  14.  . 

:imcisian  in   Tumialc's  I  'is.  (1843)  99  In  cure  I 
when  we  Jesus  impresse.     1590  SIENSLK  J-'.O.  in. 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  deepe  imprest.     1607  Sn  AK-.. 
Cor.  v.  vi.  108  This  Cilrre.  .  Who  weares  my  stripes  impicst 
him.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  150  Fairest  fruit  ..On 
wl,i..h  the  Sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams.      1700  DRY- 
HK\  [faliinta  219  The  conquering  chief  nil 

foot  imprest  On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast. 
1784  COWI-ER  Task  i.  280  Not  all  its  pride  secures  Th< 
retreat  from  injuries  impress'd  By  rural  carvers,  who  with 
knives  deface  The  pannels.     1816  SHEI.LKY  Alastor  515  He 


109 

did  irnpn  ;,.     1856 

"'.  i.  (1858)  54    1  ,:  on  the 

I .  n  1-:  .  .  pi 

mule.     1808  /  •.•- ith 

a  rubber 

Jig.   1649  J.  1  I  ,iith 

..receiveth  Christ  into  it  selfe;  ii  > 
hunger,  with  his  heavenly  flesh  and  blood. 

2.  a.  fig.  With  immaterial  object:  es|>.   in  ITU  r. 
use)  To '  stamp '  (a  character  or  quality"  upon  any- 
thing.    Also  re/I. 

1413  Pil^r.  Soivle  iCaxton  1483)  iv.  xxiv.  70  The  yinagc 
that  hist  is  impressid  in  to  the  sowle  is  most  likely  to  abiden. 
1586  A.  DAY  /.".;,'.  AV,  >-e!ary  r.  06^5)  66  He  is  yet  very 
greene  .  .  pliable  to  whatsoever  may  be  impressed  in  him. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  182  Nature  lirst  gave  Signs,  imprest 
On  Bird,  Beast,  Aire.  1791  MRS.  RADCLII-KE  Rom.  Forest 
i,  The  image  of  virtue,  which  Nature  had  impressed  upon 
his  heart.  1867  H.  MACALLAN  bible  Teach,  xiii.  (18701  254 
A  beautiful  character  imprests  itself  upon  the  very  features 
of  the  body.  1808  M.  PATTISON  Accutem.  Org.  v.  121  The 
superstition,  .that  a  use  and  direction,  once  impressed  ttpun 
property  by  a  founder,  must  be  obeyed  for  c\er. 

b.  transf.  To  produce  or  communicnte  motion), 
exert  (force),  etc.  by  pressure.  Const,  on,  upon. 

1717  J.  KEM.I.  Anim.  (F.con.  (1738)75  That  Motion,  which 
.  .was  impressed  on  the  Coats  of  the  Arteries  by  the  Systole 
of  the  Heart.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  -  J.s-'/i  .  cil.  2)  209 
The  force  impressed  upon  a  ship  by  the  wind.  1875  LYKLL 
Princ.  Gcol.  I.  ll.  xx.  492  Movements,  .impressed  on  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  rhil.  I.  r, 
§  262  A  horse  towing  a  boat  on  a  canal  is  dragged  back- 
wards by  a  force  equal  to  that  which  he  impresses  on  the 
towing-rope  forwards. 

3.  fig.  To  imprint  (an  idea,  etc.)  on  if  in,  to) 
the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  take  firm  mental  hold  ;  to 
enforce,  urge  (a  rule  of  conduct,  etc.  on  another. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylns  n.  1322  11371)  Yn  good  herte_it 
mot  som  roube  impresse,  To  here  and  se  be  giltless  in  dis- 
tresse.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839*  xxix.  295  Thou  scholdest 
thenke  and  impresse  it  in  thi  mynde,  that  nothing  is  inmor- 
talle.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xi.  39  Sadlye  in  thy  hart 
inpres  Quod  tn  in  einercin  reiterteris.  1590  SPKNSER  F.  Q. 
n.  xi.  5  So  fowle  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  feare  Their 
visages  imprest,  w-hen  they  approached  neare.  IHd.  in.  iv. 
49  So  deepe  the  deadly  feare  of  that  foule  swaine  Was 
earst  impressed  in  her  gentle  spright.  1649  J.  ELLISTONE 
tr.  Behmen's  F.pist.  \.  §  30  That  a  man  impresseth  (or 
imagineth  in  his  minde)'to  himselfe,  that  Christ  is  deade  for 
hissinnes.  a  1711  KEN  Divine  Love  Wks.  (1838)238  Impress 
on  my  heart  so  tender  a  sense  of  thy  sufferings.  1776  GIBBON 
Decl.  iff  F.  xi.  (1869)  I.  225  A  few  such  examples  impressed 
a  salutary  consternation.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  x,  I  am 
sure  you  will  impress  upon  your  children  the  necessity  of 
attaching  themselves  to  it  early  in  life.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT 
Koinola  n.  xxi,  This  man  had  a  power  . .  of  impressing  his 
beliefs  on  others. 

1 4.  To  print,  make  a  typographical '  impression ' 

of.  Obs.    (Complemental  adjunct  usually  absent.) 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  Prol.,  I  haue  put  the  sayd  sermons 

inwrytyngefor  to  be  impressed.  \%s±St.Papcrs,Hcn.  VIII, 

I.  413  That  the  same  Acte  may  be  impressed,  transumed, 
and  set  up  on  every  churche  dore  in  Englonde.  1658 
J.  ELLIOT  in  Gosp.  in  Xeiu  Eng.  (1650)  4  Let  him  ..  work 
under  the  Colledg  Printer,  in  impressing  the  Bible  in  the 

Indian  language.     1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV. 

22  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon  a  small  Folio. 

II.  trans.  To  impress  a  thing  with,  by  some 
instrument,  or  as  an  instrument  does. 

5.  To  exert  pressure  upon;  to  press;  to  mark 
(a  thing)  by  means  of  pressure,  esp.  with  a  stamp, 
seal,  etc.     Const,  with. 

With  quot.  1667  cf.  IMPRESSION  so.  5. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  n.  i.  236  His  hart  like  an  Agot  with 
your  print  impressed.  1605  —  Maeb.  v.  viii.  10  As  easie 
rnay'st  thou  the  intrenchant  Ayre  With  thy  keene  Sword 
impresse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  558  As  a  shooting  Starr 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapors  fir'd  Impress  the 
Air.  1725  BRAHI.EY  Fetm.  Diet.  s.  v.  Shepherd,  In  impress- 
ing the  Back  near  the  Hips,  if  the  Sheep  does  not  bend, 
he  judges  'em  to  be  Sound  and  Strong.  1^91  MRS.  RAH- 
CLIKI -K  'Rom.  Forest  viii,  The  Marquis  seizing  her  hand, 
impressed  it  with  kisses.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
J.itraty  (1892)  I.  vi.  200  The  ring . .  was  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  Prophet. 

b.  To  stamp,  imprint,  invest  •with  a  character, 
quality,  etc. 

1814  GARY  Deiutc.,  Paradise  x\  n.  75  That  mortal,  who  was 
at  his  birth  imprest  So  strongly  from  this  star.  1838 
LYTTON  Alia  i.  ii,  The  words  were  impressed  with  a  wild  and 
melancholy  depth  of  feeling.  1868  GLADSTONE  Jin.  Mmat 
ii  (1869)  33  The  people  of  Attica  . .  had  long  been  impressed 
with  a  markedly  Pelasgian  character.  1884  Lam  _  Tunes 
Rep.  L.  374,  i  Real  property  . .  impressed  . .  with  an  implied 
trust  for  sale. 

t  c.  To  subject  to  peiue  forte  et  Jure  :  see  I'RESS 

v.  Ol-s. 

1631  W.  G.  lr.  Cfi-.ocfs  Inst.  273  In  cases  of  Felony,  he 
shall  be  impressed,  viz.  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  Prison 
where  ..  being  snipped  naked,  IK-  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
bare  ground  . .  and  his  Arms  and  Legs  pulled  out  by  four 
ropes.. hee  shall  be  stretched  out  upon  his  back:  Ihen  .. 
hee  shall  have  so  great  a  weight  of  Iron  or  Stone  laid  upon 
his  Breast  as  hee  is  able  to  beare. 

6.  To  produce  a  deep  effect  or  impression  on  tli 
mind  or  feelings  of;  to  affect  or  influence  strongly. 
Usually  said  of  the  instrument. 

I7»6  BriLKR /)««/.,  Wat.  Virtue  Wks.  18741.318  Brute 
leatures  are  impressed  and  actuated  by  various  instincts 
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tele- 
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t   the 

faith,   h'.niHir,  ;uul    <!-:L.'i:<y  nf    the    British    nation.       1804 

V.  400  Impressed 

with   the    ini]K>rtu!icc    of   i  1    felt   justified,  .ill 

orderi  1838  THIRL- 

WALL  (ifcfi£  xli\.  \  had  been  taken  to 

impress  the  Aiher  i  ith  the  same  belief. 

1878  J.  W.  KiiswoKTH  /'  .  i.'V'j  Strappado  36 

Men  ..  impressed  with  an  indign  lean, 

ness,     ftlod.  He  tried  to  iin|n'.  >  me  with  1 

fill.  intr.  7.  Tn  press  in;  to  press  or  throng 
about.  Obs. 

i  1386  CHACCKH  -1A  rch.  T.  334  Heigh  fantasye  an<l  cin 
bisynesse   Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule   ii 
lanuarie  alxmte  hi  i4iz-ato  LVDG.  Citron.  Troy 

I.  v,  The  people  ne  wold>  them  to  gath' 

irapreise.   c  1480  Crt.  of  I.  r  .        .uid  more  impi 

gan  the  dent  Of  Loves  dai  i  Lice. 

Hence  Impre'ssing  vbl.  sl>.1  and  ppl.  a.  Im 
pressing  tylimler  in  a  printing-machine  :  see  quot. 

1530  PALSGR.  234'!  Impressyng  or  printyng  of  a  boke, 
impression.  1748  K.  KKSKP.K  Serin.  Wks.  1871  HI.  351 
The  eye  is  an  impressing  organ;  what  we  see  with  our 

leaves  an  impression  upon  our  minds.     i8xz 
Patent  No.  4640  Applegath  2  Applying  the  ink  to  the  form 
•  f  i  ypes,  plates,  or  blocks,  partly  on  one  side  of  the  impress- 
ing or  printing  cylinder,  and  partly  on  the  other  side. 

Impress  (impre-s),  v.-  [f.  IM-1  +  PRESS*;.-, 
in  same  sense. 

The  latter,  before  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.,  was  evidently  felt 
as  the  same  word  as  PRESS  v.1  to  subject  to  pressure  or  force, 
which  easily  led  to  a  use  of  impress,  as  if  to  '  press  in  ', 
'  press  into  service '.] 

trans.  To  levy  or  furnish  (a  force)  for  military  or 
naval  service,  to  enlist ;  spec .  to  compel  (men)  to 
serve  in  the  army  or  navy  (in  recent  use,  only  the 
latter) ;  to  force  authoritatively  into  service. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II ',  i.  i.  21  Vnder  whose  blessed  Crosse 
We  are  impressed  and  ingag'd  to  fight.     1605  —  Alu 
i.  95  Who  can  impresse  the  1' 'orp  st,  Mel  the  Tree  Vllfixe  his 
earth-bound  Root  ?     1652-62  H  EYLIN  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  123 

- 


bursed  for  impressing  118  seamen  for  his  said  Majesties 
service.  1706  PHII.LII-S,  To  Impress  Soldiers  or  Seamen,  to 
compel  them  to  enter  into  the  Publick  Service.  1803  .'> 
Citron.  IX.  335  Yesterday  sailed  the  Diamond  ..  to  impre-s 
men.  1835  MAKRYAT  Joe.  Faith/,  xliv,  The  seamen  are 
impressed  by  force,  the  soldiers  are  entrapped  by  other 
i  means  even  more  discreditable. 

b.  To  take  or  seize  by  authority  for  royal  or 
public  service. 

T749  J-  P°TE  U'inJsor  Castle  33  Commissioned  to  provide 
Stone,  Timber,  Lead,  Iron  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the 
work  and  to  impress  carriages  for  their  conveyance  lo 
Windsor,  1755  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  194,  1  im- 
pressed his  wagons,  and  compelled  him  by  force  to  assi-l  m 

i  this  work.  1863  H.  Cox  lustit.  in.  viii.  715  Commissiu;.-.. 
authorizing  different  officers  to  impress  both  men  and  ships 
for  the  Royal  service.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xv. 

•  288  The  chief  captain  was  empowered  to  impress  men,  ves- 
sels, victuals,  and  arms,  paying  however  reasonable  prices. 

c.  In  various  yf^.  and  transf.  senses  :  Tn  enlist, 
force,  or  take  into  some  service,  press  ,a  thing   into 
service  in  argument,  etc. 

1657  \V.  MOR'ICE  Coena  quasi  Kou^  Diat.  vi.  314  How  few- 
uncase  and  impresse  their  pens  against  the  enemies  of  our 
f.iilh.    .11680  Bi .-ii.i'-R  Rein.  (1759)  II.  194  He  as- 
Privilege  to  impress  what  Text  of  Scripture  he 
pleases  for  his  own  Use.      1779  MACKENZIE  Mirror  No.  12 
p  13  The  toyman's  little  family  of  plaything 
he   had   impressed   into   the   service.     1815  T.    J' 
.tatoHog.  Wks.  1859  1.  108,  1  then  meant,  .to  withdraw  from 
political  life,  into  which  1  had  been  impressed  by  ihe  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.     1833  HT.  MAKIIV 
41  Dan  proceeded,  .to  impress  into  his  temporary  service  a 
horse  which  grazed  in  the  neighbourhood.     1860  I 
i'momm.  Trai'.  ix.  They  had  impressed  a  small 

in  the  performances.     1869  FAKIO. 

ii.  42  Hypotheses  into  the  service  of  which  Philology  wl 
impressed. 

Hence  Impre'saiug  -M.  sb.- 

1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  1.  458  A 

Impressing  of  Souldicrs.     1705  ,,t.mLond. 

V...  4186/3  Officers  Imployed  in  Imp; 

1863  Morn.  Star  17   Dec.   5/6   The   impressing 

agent  has  gone  around. 
tlmpre'SS,  t'.;i  Obs.   rare.     [Erroneously  f< 

IMPRKST  t'.i  :  cf.  IMPRESS  si/.*} 
1.  trans.   To  advance    money    :       IMM 
1605  F.i  >  ,  £5°°°  impressed  for  the 

service    of  the  -"ded    prisoners.      1819  KM-:S 

( 'yd.  s.  v.  A  tidi  impressed  to  any  man  for  the 

i  a  deduction  (the  pay  of  an 
officer)  in  respect  to  public  moneys  or  stores  not 

led  for  by  him  :  sec-  IMI>KI»-  j/M  J- 
1803  NEf-os-  11  Julv  I  . .  beg 

ih.il  thei:  '  chilrse. 

iract  the   Vi.  • 

t  Impre-ssa '.    Erroneous  form  of  IMFBI 

a  1586  SIDNEY   Arcadia  (162..    57  The 
shield,  was  a  hcauen  t  ''•     '6S° 


IMPRESSA. 

EARL  MONM.  Adyt.fr.  Parnass.  410  The  Imprcasa  which 
he  bore  in  his  chief  Standard,  which  was  a  writing  Pen. 
t  Impre-ssa -.    Erroneous  f.  IMPRESS  sh.\ 

1618  FELTHAM  /?.ij:'rr,»  n.   .\i\.  60  Surely,  the  Soule  hath 
the  reliqu'd  Impressa's  of  diuine  Vertue  still  . .  left  within 
her.     1647  Case  KingJ.  6,  I   observe  now  an  Imjur 
^lory  and  excellency  in  many  of  their  Praut>e>. 

Impre'ssable,  a.  rare.  [f.  IMPHESS  r.-  + 
-ABLE.]  Liable  to  be  impressed  into  service. 

1865-6  H.  PHILLIPS  Anter.  Paper  Curr.  II.  83  Wagons 
. .  [uere]  made  inipressablc  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Impressed  Jmpre-st),///.  a.1  [f.  iMi'iii 

+  -EtH.]  That  is  pressed  or  forced  in,  stamped 
upon  something;  stamped,  marked  by  pressure  or 
\\ith  impressions;  in  Zool.  and  Bot.^  having  an 
appearance  of  being  stamped  in;  sunk  in,  depressed. 

1x1420  HOCCLKVE  De  Rtg.  Prtnc.  644,  I  hertles  was  ay 
thurghe  myne Smpressede drede,  1704X01^1^  Ideal  M'orld 
n.  vu.  349  Which  species  ..  because  they  are  imprinted  by 
the  objects  they  come  from  upon  the  outward  senses,  are 
therefore  in  their  first  state  called  impressed  species,  images, 
or  phantoms.  1826  KIRUY  &  SP.  Entomal,  IV.  284  Inaumtc 
. .  when  stria;  or  other  impressed  parts  have  a  metallic 
splendour.  1845  LISULEV  St/i.  Bot.  v.  (1858)  58 
angular,  impressed,  brown  speckled.  1854  WOODWARD  Mo/- 
lusca  n.  216  Shell  smooth  or  plaited,  dorsal  valve  frequently 
impressed.  1876  TAIT  R^.  Adi'.  Phys.  Si.  ii.  (ed.  2)  28 
Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force. 

Hence  Impre-ssedly  (-edli)  ae/v.,  in  an  im- 
pressed manner. 

1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Btucn's  Adz1.  Learn,  iv.  ii.  (R.  Suppl. 
s.  v.  3Ialacissation\  Penetrating  and  insinuating  remedies 
.  .convay  more  easily  and  impressedly  the  virtue  thereof. 

Impressed  (impre-st),  ///.«.-  [f.  IMPRESS  £-.- 
+  -Ei>i.]  Enlisted;  compelled  lo  serve. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  51  To . .  turne  our  imprest  Launce* 
in  our  eies  Which  do  command  them.  1768-74  TLCKEK 
Lt.  Xat.  (1852)  I.  573  You  subject  the  impressed  man  to 
the  same  severities  as  the  volunteer.  1803  Xa-val  Chron. 
IX.  417  Volunteers  and  impressed  men  from  the  fleet. 

Impressibility  (impresibi'liti).  Also  -ability, 
[f.  next :  see  -ITY.] 

The  quality  of  being  impressible. 

1751  tr.  Pcrnettis  Philos.  Lett.  Physiog.  xxxlii.  229  They 
[blue  eyes]  are  sure  Signs  of  a  tender  Impressibility  and 
sympathising  Disposition.  18x1  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Kc-c. 
LXV.  12  When  the  change  of  scene  had  restored  the  im- 
pressability  (may  we  call  it?)  of  his  senses  [etc.].  1860  W. 
COLLINS  Won.  U'hiie  (1861)  135  She  seems  to  have  parted 
with  all  her  tenderness  and  all  her  impressibility.  1875 
JEVONS  Monty  v.  40  fn&rttfi&itityt..the  capacity  of  a  sub- 
stance to  receive  such  an  impression  . .  as  shall  establish  its 
character  as  current  money. 

b.  A  specimen  or  example  of  the  impressible. 

1820  Examiner  No.  642.  495/1  [They]  are  all  that  fairy 
land  can  do  for  us.  They  are  for  younger  impressibilities. 

Impressible  (impwrrib'i),  a.  [f.  IMPRESS  z/.1 
(or  L.  impress-  ppl.  stem)  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of 
being  impressed :  a.  Sensitive  to  impressions ; 
susceptible,  impressionable;  b.  That  can  be  im- 
pressed on  something. 

1636  BACON  Sylva.  §  846  The  Differences  of  Impressible 
and  Not  Impressible,  Figurable  and  Not  Figurable,  . .  are 
Plebeian  Notions.  t68iGiANV!Ui?AlUfeft'<nmKffi.(i726)  18  An 
heightened  and  obstinate  Fancy  hath  a  great  Influence  upon 
impressible  Spirits.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  355  The 
mind  impressible  and  M>ft  with  ease  Imbibes  and  copies 
what  she  hears  and  sees.  1856  KANE  Arct.  E.vpl.  II.  App. 
xi.  405  The  instruments  became  very  impressible  to  artificial 
elevation  of  temperature.  1874  MOILEV  Bammcld  II. 
xxii.  404  Impressible,  emotional,  and  susceptive,  he  had 
been  accused  of  infirmity  of  purpose. 

Hence  Impre'ssibleness,  impressibility  ;  Ini- 
pre'ssibly  ath>,y  in  an  impressible  manner.  (In 
recent  Die 

Impressing  :  see  under  IMPRESS  rAr.i  and  -. 

Impression  '.impre-Jan:,  sb.  Also  4-5  en-, 
5  in-,  [a.  F.  impression  ,i3th  c.%  ad.  L.  impres- 
sion-em :,in  classical  L.  common  only  in  the  sense 
of  'irruption,  onset,  attack',  but  used  by  Cicero 
for  '  emphasis '  and  'mental  impression',  and  in 
later  L.  for  'action  uf  impressing  or  (tamping*), 
n.  of  action  from  imprimfre  (ppl.  stem  /////.- 
see  IMPRESS  r. ]  ] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  impressing,  in  various 
senses  :  esp.  a.  The  action  involved  in  the  pressure 
of  one  thing  upon  or  into  the  surface  of  another; 
also,  the  effect  of  this. 

1444  Pol,  /  i  I.  218  Stable  in  the  eyr  is  noon 

ioun.     1483  CAXTON  C.old.  Leg.  34  a/a  We  ouuht  to 
bere  the  crosse  of  Jhesu  cryst  . .  in  the  mouth  1' 

•    by  contyiniel  impression.    1590  Si  \ 
f'.  Q.   in.  vi.  8   The  fruitfull  seades  Uf  all   ll 
through  impression  Of  the  sunbeames  . .  Doe  life  conceiue. 
igoa  SHAKS.  l>\-n,  ,y  Ad.  566  What  wax  so  frozen  IM:I 
solveb  with    tempering,   And    yields   at   last    to  every  light 
impression?     1613   I  rinuigc  (1614'  505   .v 

tures  ....  ,.'  til  in 

ic  heart  does  not  contract  itself  Immediately  up 
impression  of  the  bloud.     1817  C>  .  Lit. 

63  lu  any  given  perception  t  litre  is  a  something  which  has 

communicated  to  it  [the  mind]  by  an  impact,  or  an 

jmpre  .  ..     1875  Jov.  i  .  _•    HI.  596 

ration  of  the  world  is  ihe  impresbiuii  of  order  on  a 

previously  existing  t 

fb.  A  charge,  onset,  attack,  assault.   Obs. 

1402  HOCCLEVL  Let.  Cupid  233  Suche  is  the  force  of  myn 

That    sodenly    I    felle   can    hir    bost.     1577-^87 

HOLINSHED  Chron,  1.  25'!  They  were  ?,  i-teine 

:  Jent  imantMon  uf  the  armed  men,  and  so  tkd.     1613 


110 

PUUHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  630  The  Duke  of  Avero,  with 
•ruigals,  made  a  great  impression  into  the  Mores  host. 
1750   JOHNSON  Ktii;,  ',         '  -  *  =,   Llephanis  .  -  by  the  vio- 

lence  of  their   impression  . .  often    threw  the   enemy   inio 
'  r.     1799  LD.  Ki:mi  9  July  in  Nicolas  Disf>.  .' 
III.  414  note,    The    Enemy   have   no   intention   of 
attempting  an  impression  on  the  Island  of  Sicily. 

fc.   Upprt?-.si<ni    so  OK  iwpycssicn--.   Obs.  rare. 
<  1470  HARDING  Chrw;,  cxxvni.  tv,  Euery  lorde  . .  spoyled 
other  . .  By  greate  impression  and  cruell  sore  raunson. 

d.  The  impact  or  shock  of  any  atmospheric  or 
physical  force.  '.  Obs, 

1694  Ace.  Set'.  Late  I'oy.  1m rod.  .1711    ?>  To  line  them 
with    the   skins   uf  Beasts,  thereby  to  keep  out  the   sharp 
1    impressions  of  the  air.     1722  WOLI.ASTON  Rctig.  Xai.  \\. 
<     168  He  is  in  danger  from  falls,  and  all  impressions  of  vio- 
lence.    1799  KIKWAN  Gcol.  E.SS.  69  The  traces  of  a  violent 
j    shock  or  impression  from  the  south  are  as  yd  perceptible    | 
!    in  many  countries.     1820  SCOKLSHY  Ace.  Antic  Reg,  I.  330    j 
(When  a  cold  wind  rises]  the  most  hardy  cannul  conceal     ; 
their  uneasiness  under  its  first  impressions. 

fe.  In  elocution  or  metre  :  A  stress,  emphasis.     ! 
1643  M  ILTON  Divorce  \\.  viii,  To  you  he  wrote  this  precept    ' 
. .  which  (to  you  i  must  be  read  with  an  impression.     1824 
I,.  M  UK  KAY  A'w^.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  383  The  intermixture  of 
,    Pyrrhics  and  Spondees;  in  which,  two  impreistoiu  in  the    ! 
;    one  foot  make  up  for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other. 

2.  A  mark  produced  upon  any  surface  by  pres- 
sure, esp.  by  the  application  of  a  stamp,  seal,  etc. 
Hence,  any  depression,  indentation,  etc.   such  as 
would  result  from  pressure;  also,  the  figure  piu- 
duced  by  stamping  or  sealing ;  a  cast,  mould,  copy. 

1398  TKEVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxiv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  He 
hndt_j7  mater  more  able  and  obedient  to  his  woixhi! 
more  noble  impression  he  prenteb  herein,    c  1430  LYDU.  M;n, 
Poems  i,lV-rcy  Soc.  51  Of  crosse  nor  pile  there  is  no  recluse, 
Prynte  nor  impressioun  in  all  thy  seynt-warye.    1592  DAVILS 
fiiwiort.  Soul  xni.  ii,  When   a  Seal  in  Wax   Impression    j 
makes.     1607  TOPSEI.L  b'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  95  The  horns    ' 
like  a  rains  . .  with  beaten  notches   or   impressions.     1699 
DAMPIKK  I'cy.  II.  n.  103   The   Impression  in   the  Sand, 
seemed  much  like  the  Track  of  a  Cow.     1713  BERKELEY 
Hylas  -V  Phil.  MI.  Wks.  1871  I.  346  As  . .  a  seal[is  said]  to 
make  an  impression  upon  wax.    1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  ll'aitrs 
III.  236  Impressions  of  fishes,  and  sometimes  of  fern  . .  are 
often  found.     1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  276  Shell.. with 
a  long  and  prominent  ligament,  and  two  adductor  impres- 
sions.    1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  184  [He]  breathes  on    , 
his  seal,  and  presses  it  firmly  against  the  paper  ..  A  very 
clear  impression  is  thus  produced. 

fig-  iStf  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  372  Ignorauncc.  .makeih 
him  unmeete  met  all  for  the  impressions  of  vertue.  c  1600 
SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxii,  Your  loue  and  pittie  doth  th'impre 
fill,  Which  vulgar  scandall  stampt  upon  my  brow.  1784 
(JowrnR  Task  vi.  983  If  it  bear  The  stamp  and  clear  im- 
pression of  good  sense.  1847  PRESCOTT  Peru  (1850)  II.  357 
In  his  young  and  tender  age  he  was  to  take  the  impression 
of  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown. 

fb.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  sense  i,  quot.  1483.)   Obs. 
1613  PUKCIIAS  Pilgr.  (1614)  300  The  impression  or  signe  of 

peace,  which  is  done  with  bringing  both  hands  over  the  face. 

fc.  A  mark,  trace,  indication.   Obs* 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  671  For  the  Ethiopian 
names  or  crosses  . .  slaves  . .  might  leave  such  impressions. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  'J'rav.  81  Time  hath  left  now  no  impressions 
of  his  barbarous  labour.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Hydriot.  \. 
1 1736}  8  Bones,  .with  fresh  Impressions  of  their  Combustion. 
t  d.  fig.  Stamp  ;  creation ;  hence,  rank.  Obs. 

A  French  usage;  with  quot..i639  cf-  D'Aubigne  nn  inar- 
<]uis  de  la  nouvellc  impression  (Littrc). 

1639  Pu  VERGER  tr.  Camus  Admit.  Events  50  A  gentle- 
man of  the  new  impression.  1677  Go'ct.  l-*cnut"i$  Tisevny 
day  to  be  seen  in  Venice,  Noblemen  of  the  last  impression 
do  marry  Ladies  of  the  first. 

3.  The  process  of  printing.     Now  raw. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLV.  (Percy  Soc.)  220  Go,  little 
boke  !  I  praye  God  the  save  From  misse  mctryng  by  wrong 
impression.  1577-87  HARBISON  England  \.  x.  in  Holinsfua 
44  At  such  time  as  I  first  attempted  to  commit  this  booke 
to  the  impression.  1602  T.  FITZHERBKRT  Apol.  Pref.  i  b, 
This  Apology  being  written  . .  and  made  ready  for  the  print 
. .  it  seemed  good  . .  to  stay  the  impression  of  it,  vnlil  [etc.]. 
a  1794  GIBBON  J/< ;//.  Misc.  Wks.  1814  I.  260  The  impression  , 
of  the  fourth  volume  had  consumed  three  months,  1837  9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i,  iii.  §  73. 193  The  number  of  scholars 
was  still  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  expenses  of  impression. 

b.  The  result  of  printing;  a  print  taken  from 
type  or  from  an  engraving  or  the  like  ;  a  printed 
copy. 

1559  Primer  in  Prh'.  Pra)  crs  (1851 '  1x4  Neither  to  set  nor 
bye  of  any  other  impressions  than  snche  as  shal  be  Printed 
by  the  sayde  Richard.  1589  NASHE  Dcd.  Grt-otf's  Mcn^phon 
(Arb.)  10  Euerie  priuate  Scholler  ..  beganne  to  vaunt  their 
smattering  of  Latine,  in  English  Impressions.  1613  PL  i;- 
cii  \h  Pilxriiinigc  (1614)  438  They  print  ..  the  letters  not 
being  therein  set  backeward,  that  in  the  impression  they 
may  appeare  forward.  1698  FRYER  Ace,  E.  India,  <y  /'.  20 
Ilundles  of  Characters  tied  together  to  Ape  Printing.  What 
they  make  their  Impression  on,  I  cannot  infurm  you.  i8ai 
CKAIG  Li'ct.  Drawing  vii.  381  He  rubs  the  plate  over  with 
printm^  ink,  as  if  an  impression  were  about  to  be  taken. 
1832  BABBAGE  Econ.  Mann/.  ,\i.  (ed.  3)  72  Coloured  impres- 
sions of  leaves  upon  paper  maybe  made  by  a  kind  of  surface 
printing.  1869  MRS.  HLATON  A.  Diirer  \\.  iii.  (1881^  215 
Wiy  early  impressions  of  Durct  s  engravings  are  seldom 
now  to  be  met  with. 

c.  The  printing  of  that  number  of  copies  (ot  a 
book,  etc.)  which  forms  one  issue  of  it ;  '  one  course 
of  printing'  J.);  hence,  the  aggregate  of  copies 
thus  printed  :  see  EDITION  3  b. 

Sometimes  distinguished  from  'edition',  as  an  unaltered 
reprint  from  standing  type  or  plates  ;  but  often  used  as  a 
more  general  term  including;  both  '  edition  '  and  '  reprint '  : 
cf.  quot. 

1570  87  I'MXU  A,  -y  J/.  <i6o4)  III.  5^4  The  Copy  uf  which 


IMPRESSION. 

isation  . .  Is  exemplified  in  our  first  Impression.  1591 
t  (ed.  2)  2  You  write  to  mee  my  booke  is 
hasting  to  the  second  impression.  1652  Coi.i  r 
for  Prof.  (16531  A  iij  b,  6000  of  his  books  being  sold,  if  1500 
be  allowed  to  an  Impression.  1774  WARTOS  Hist.  Ettg. 
Pc,:try  xi.\.  II.  19  Of  this  translation  there  were  six  impres- 
sions before  the  year  1601.  1891  Bit*liog.  Cat.  Macmillajfs 
Publications  Pref.  5  After  careful  consideration  the  Pub- 
-  decided  to  describe  as  an  Edition  an  impression  from 
type  set  up  afresh  either  with  or  without  alteration  and  read 
for  press  by  a  proof-reader.  An  impression  from  standing 
type  ur  from  Stereotype  or  Electrotype  plates  is  described 
as  a  Reprint. 

4.  The  effective  action  of  one  thing  upon  another ; 
influence  ;  the  effect  of  such  action  ;  a  change  pro- 
duced in  some  passive  subject  by  the  operation  of 
an  external  cause. 

1390  COWER  Con/.  III.  94  After  thilke  interstition,  In 
which  they  take  impression.  1471  RM'LEY  Comp.  Al 
xi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  176  The  Body  of  the  Spryte  takyth  im- 
pression. 1576  BAKER  J^wll  of  Health  n6a,  Such  oyles 
are  made,  .onely  by  impression .  .as  when  symple  medycines 
boyled,  stieped,  in  common  oyle,  doe  leave  theyr  vertues  in 
it.  1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Love  xvi.  (1700)  98  The  Load-stone 
. .  doth  never  rightly  touch  the  amorous  Steel  without  leav- 
ing  an  Impression.  1686  W.  HARRIS  Lemerys  Chym.  (ed.  3} 
524  It  is  better  to  use  vessels  of  Earth  or  Glass  than  those  of 
Metals,  because  there  is  less  fear  of  an  Impression  from 
those  than  from  these.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  fy  Card.  330 
Its  fix'd  Sail.. cannot  devest  It  self  of  the  Impression  it  had 
received  from  Nature,  continuing  always  essencify'd  vith 
the  same  Qualities,  .as  the  Plant  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
1800  Asi'.it.  Ann.  l\cg,t  Chron.  7/1  The  Coorugs,  being 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  pagoda.  1822  1 

Art  II.  120  One  of  the  hardest  of  the  metaU  ;  a  file 
can  scarcely  make  any  impression  on  it.  1888  .Miss  E. 
BROWN  In  Pursuit  cf  S/iadinv  v.  78  The  late  rains  seemed 
lo  have  made  but  little  impression  on  the  streets  of  M^ 

1 5.  spec.  An  atmospheric  influence,  conditiun,  or 
phenomenon.  Fiery  impression,  a  comet,  meteor, 
or  the  like.  Obs. 

1426  LYDG.  De  GUI'!.  Pilgr.  3439  Off  ellementys  I  am 
maystresse,  Lady  also  &  pryncesse  Off  uyndys  and  inprcs- 
syouns.  1530  PALSGR.  412  These  impressyons  of  the  eyer, 
'hole,  colde,  fayre,  foule  [etc.].1  1563  W.  FULKE  Mttfors 
(1640)  2  Divided  into  moist  and  drie  impressions,  con-; 
either  of  Vapors,  or  exhalations.  1657  S.  PCRCHAS  Pel. 
Flying-Ins.  I.  iv.  10  Some  leaving  the  hot  impressions  in 
the  aire,  attribute  it  to  the  driness  of  the  earth.  1684 
T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  11.  64  Hot  fumes  and  sulphureous 
clouds,  which  will  sometimes  flow  in  streams  and  fiery  im- 
pressions  through  the  air. 

6.  The  effect  produced  by  external  force  or  in- 
fluence on  the  senses  or  mind.  a.  An  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  senses ;  a  sensation,  or  sense-percep- 
tion, in  its  purely  receptive  aspect. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  BiondFs  Eromcna  107  The  eye  ..  is 
more  inclined  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  one  [black] 
than  of  the  other  [white].  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xxvii. 


Chan.  (ed.  j)  II.  202  It  has  a  sourish  taste  at  first,  then 
makes  a  bitterish  cooling  impression,  and  at  last  leaves  an 
agreeable  sweetness.  1855  BAIN  Senses  <y  Int.  i.  ii.  §  22 
(1864)  62  An  impression  of  sound,  a  musical  note,  for  ex- 
ample, is  carried  to  the  brain.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  278  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  our  impressions  of  hear- 
ing may  be  affected  by  those  of  sight. 

b.  An  effect,  especially  a  strong  effect,  produced 
on  the  intellect,  conscience,  or  feelings. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus^  v.  372  Ek  obere  seyn  bat  porugh 
Impressions  \v.r.  enpressiounnys]  As  yf  a  wight  hath  faste 
a  bmg  in  mynde  . .  cometh  swich  auysions.  c  1386  - 
T.  363  In  hire  sleepe  right  for  impression,  Of  hire  Mirour 
she  hadde  Avision.  1576  FLEMING  Panopt.  Epist.  267  Mad- 
ne-se  kindleth  diseases  in  the  mynde,  bycause  that  it 
worketh  in  them. .  jihantasticall  impressions,  1655  FULLER 
Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  §  69  Being  over-rigid  and  severe,  his  Sermons 
made  no  Impression  on  his  English  Auditory.  1759  I  i 
LIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  407  While  he  was  under  the  first 
impressions  given  him  by  the  governor  to  our  disadvantage. 
1771  Juntas  Lett.  xlix.  256  If  they  had  made  no  impre^SuM 
upon  his  heart.  1773  S.MOLLETT  Ode  to  Indtp.  30  He  . . 
deeply  felt  the  impresMun  of  her  charms.  1847  HUGH  MILI.LR 
(title)  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  people.  1870 
KKJ.KMAN  .V«rw.  Cony.  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  560  A  deep  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen. 
C.  In  the  philosophy  of  Hume  (see  qin 

1739  HUME  Hunt.  Xat.  i.  i.  \V!-.,  r  1 74  I.  311  Those  per- 
...  \\liiJi  enter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we  may 
name  i?4*  —  Kss.  If  tun,   U>ui.,  Orig.  Ideas 

(1817)  II.  16  By  the  term  iinpression,  I  mean  all  our  more 
lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  ..  Impressions  are  distinguished 
from  ideas,  which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which 
\ve  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensation-- 
ur  movements  above  mentioned. 

7.  A  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief,  impressed 
ui ion  tne  mind;  esp**  in  modern  use,  a  somewhat 
vague  or  indistinct  notion  remaining  in  the  mind 
as  a  survival  from  more  distinct  knowledge. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  2  That  there  is  a  God  ;.. 
This  is  a  common  notion,  and  impression,  sealed  up  in  the 
minde   of  every  man.      1679  BURNET  Hist.  Rcf.  \.  i.   170 
They  seemed  to  have  strip't  themselves  of  tho- 
of   pity   and  compassion,   which   are   natural  to  mankind. 
1837  CAUIOUS  M'ks.  (1874)  III.  130,  I  am  of  the  impi 
it  may  be  both  safety  and  conveniently  used.     1869  : 
PAHKKS  Pract.  Hygiene^  (ed.  3^  64  That  :  'Us  of 

all  e\  i1  i,  without  a  careful  collec- 

tion of  facts.  Mod,  I  have  an  impression  that  I  have  some- 
where met  with  it  before.  But  it  is  a  mere  impression,  and 
I  may  easily  be  mistaken. 

8.  Painting,    a.  '  The   ground-colour,   or   that 


IMPRESSION. 

which  is  first  laid  on  to  receive  the  other  colours '. 
b.  '  A  stratum  of  a  single  colour  laid  upon  a  wall 
or  surface  for  ornament,  upon  outside  work,  or  upon 
metals  to  protect  from  humidity'  (Webster  1864). 
.  9.  Comb.  Impression  cup,  tray  {Dentistry-,  a 
cup  or  holder  for  the  material  used  in  obtaining 
a  cast  of  the  month  ;  impression  cylinder,  in  a 
printing-machine  (see  quots.). 

1830  Sftcif.  i'a.'fiit  No.  5988  Applegath  z,  A  is  the  cast, 
iron  frame ;  B,  the  impression  (Cylinder,  upon  which  the 
piece  of  material  receives  the  impression.  1867  C.  A.  HARRIS 
Diet.  Med.  '1  ennincl.  354  i  The  plaster  [of  Paris] . .  is  poured 
into  an  impression  cup,  with  high  walls  fitting  loosely  over 
the  alveolar  border.  1884  Western  Daily  Press  16  Sept.  5  '6 
Around  the  large  cylinder  were  grouped  from  two  to  ten 
small  impression  cylinders.  1800  W.  J.  GORDON  Fotutilry 
186  The  platen  was  impossible.  Why  not  try  Nicholson's 
impression  cylinder? 

Impre'SSion,  v.  ran.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf.  F. 
imprcssionner,  to  which  the  current  use  'sense  2^ 
may  be  due.] 

fl.  To  stamp;  make  an  impression.  Obs.  rare~^. 

1612  STURTEVANT  Mctallica  (1854)  94^  Peculiar  Metallical 
instruments,  which  worke  . .  by  pressing,  impressing,  im- 
pressioning  or  moulding. 

2.  trans.  To  make  an  impression  on,  to  affect  with 
an  impression.  In  pass.  To  be  affected. 

1863  Reader  g  Sept.  291/1  Its  busy  roar  of  life  is  such  that 
it  is  to  all  appearance  but  little  impressioned  by  that  sudden 
swerving  [etc.].  1893  A  rffosy  Nov.  404  Impressioned  as  she 
had  been  by  the  mysterious  music. 

Impressionability,     [f.  next :   see  -ITT. 

Cf.  mod.F.   i»ipressionnabili/<!.~\     The  quality  of 
being  impressionable;  susceptibility  to  impressions. 

n         r,i       T          *  t     ..    vwirrtr    __  TL_  : , 


Story  II.  226  Extreme  impressionability  to  changes  in  tern 


perature. 

Impressionable  (impre-Janab'l),  a.  [a.  F. 
tmpressionaable,  f.  impressionner  :  see  -ABLE.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  their  feelings  :  Liable  to  be  easily 
impressed  or  influenced  ;  susceptible  of  impressions. 

[1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  426  A  nature  which 
must  be  what  the  French  so  happily  term  imprtUtffMO&U.] 
1836  T.  HooKCV.  Gumey(L.),  She  had  a  pretty  face  and  an 
impressionable  disposition.  1848  LONGF.  in  Life  11891)  II. 
133  He  has  real  merit  and  quick,  impressionable  feelings. 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Tlaite.  (1874!  49  Attentions  ..  such  as  must 
have  driven  a  more  impressionable  man  out  of  his  senses. 

2.  Of  things  :    a.  Capable  of  being  impressed. 
b.  Sensitive  to  physical  or  chemical  influences. 

1878  MAXWFLL  in  Life  xiv.  (1882)  455  Tinfoil  thin  enough 
to  be  impressionable  by  the  metal  style.  1889  Anthony's 
Pkotogr.  Bull.  II.  150  Sensitive  or  impressionable  sub- 
stances ..  which  receive  and  retain  the  actinic  energy. 

Hence  Impre'ssionableness,  impressionability. 

1858  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IX.  161  A  nervous  organisation  of 
great  delicacy,  impressionableness,  and  excitability.  1881 
G.  MACDOMALD  .Mary  Marston  I.  vi.  lot  A  certain  dropsical 
impressionableness  of  surface  which  made  him  seem  and 
believe  himself  sympathetic. 

Impre'Ssional,  a.  rare.  [f.  IMPRESSION  sb. 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  impressions;  of  the 
nature  of  an  impression  :  in  quot.  1860  =  IMPRES- 
SIONABLE. 

1860  EMERSON  Cmtd.  Life,  Culture  (r86i)  78  He  must  be 
musical,  Tremulous,  impressional.  a  1882  J.  QuiNCY  Figures 
of  Past  (1883)  279  The  resemblance  ..  could  scarcely  lie 
called  physical,  and  1  am  loath  to  borrow  the  word  '  impres- 
sional '  from  the  vocabulary  of  spirit  mediums. 

Hence  Inipre'ssionalist  =  IMPRESSIONIST  ;  Im- 
pressiona  lity,  impressional  quality. 

1876  Xafian  (N.Y.)  14  Sept.  163/2  There  is  no  end  to  the 
descriptive  efforts  of  the  impressionalists.  1884  tr.  Brackefs 
Aix-les-bains  I.  96  The  doctor  directs  the  thermal  course 
according  to  the  impressionality  of  the  patient. 

Impre'ssionary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ART.] 
=  IMPRESSIONISTIC. 

1889  A.  M  FVNELL  Tlie  .\'e-flyn  School  in  Art  Jrtil.  No.  53. 
140  The  beautiful  lucid  surface,  .capable  of  reflections  which 
are  in  themselves  an  intricate  yet  distinctively  impressionary 
study.  1891  Aflu-nseum  27  June  831/2  An  impressionary 
drawing  of  '  A  Reception  at  Archbishop's  House  '.  1895 
Pall  Mall  G.  n  Oct.  4/2  The  most  impressionary  ami 
modern  of  narrative  descriptions  —  even  whole  sentences 
without  any  verb,  which  is  your  real  impressionary  style, 
:LS  generally  understood. 

Impressionism  unpre'jMiz'in).  [f.  IMPRES- 
SION sb.  +  -ISM  :  see  next.  ] 

1  1.  Applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Hume  :  cf.  IM- 
PRESSION sb.  6  c.  nonce-use. 

1839  J  KOGF.HS  Antifopopr.  VI.  ii.  202  All  hail  to  Berkeley 
who  would  have  no  matter,  and  to  Hume  who  would  have 
no  mind  ;  to  the  Idealism  of  the  former,  and  to  the  Impres- 
sionism of  the  latter  ! 

2.  The  theory  or  practice  of  the  impressionist 
school  in  art  ;  the  method  of  painting  (or  describ- 
ing) things  so  as  to  give  their  general  tone  and 
effect,  or  the  broad  impression  which  they  produce 


at  first  si 


without  elaboration  of  detail. 


1882  Ath.-H.tnm  10  June  737  '2  M.  Duez,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Impressionism,  seems  to  have  modified  and  refined  his 
practice.  1884  Conttmp.  R<-.'.  July  141  The  influence  of 
impressionism  is  on  the  whole  decreasing.  1888  ('/;.  7;w.'.v 
29  June  575/4  Impressionism  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
proper  place,  which  is  the  artist's  own  sketch-book,  not  the 
completed  canvas.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  536  In  the  case  of 


111 

Velasquez,  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  clai.u 
development  as  distinct  '  Impression 

3.  The  literary  presentation  of  some  scene  or  emo- 
tion in  its  salient  features,  done  in  a  few  strokes. 

1883  VERNON  LF.K  in  Academy  29  Dec.  426  Complete  nega- 
tion of  all  the  elements  most  common  in  modern 
namely,  realism,  .and,  if  I  may  UM-  an  urtUt's  wur- 
sionism  in  execution.     1892  / 
lightful  freshness  and   vividness— a  touch   of  u- 
literary  impressionism,  if  the  phrase  may  stand. 

Impressionist  (impre-Jsnist).  [ad.  recent  K. 
impressioniste  :  see  IMPRESSION  and  -IST.] 

A  painter  who  endeavours  to  express  the  general 
impression  produced  by  a  scene  or  object,  to  the 
exclusion  of  minute  details  or  elaborate  finish;  also, 
a  writer  who  practises  a  similar  method. 

1881  Even.  Standard  i  Feb.  4/5  To  create  this  misty  senti- 
ment is  the  aim  of  the  modern  impressionist.  1883  / 

;  .Mar.  3  This  artist  ..  is  something  of  an  impressionist  ; 
though  he  does  condescend  ..  to  put  into  one  p Vint 
picture  ..  a  vast  amount   of  elaborate  work.      1891  Ibid. 
20  Jan.  4/5  Velasquez  and  Frans  Hals,  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  of  the  Impressionists'  worship. 

attrib.  1884  Littelts  Living  Age  CLXI.  74  The  Impres- 
sionist school.  1887  Athen&utn  23  July  123  The  great  in- 
crease of  so-called  Impressionist  pictures.  1892  MRS.  H. 
WARD  David  Grii-ve  II.  337,  I  should  make  one  of  the 
poetical  impressionist  painters  who  sway  the  public  taste. 

Impressionistic,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  impressionism ;  in  the  style  of  the  im- 
pressionists. 

1886  Sat.  Rev.  ii  Dec.  782  In  what  is  called  impression- 
istic painting  you  paint  something  to  suggest  the  temporary 
mood  in  which  you  looked  at  a  certain  scene  or  effect.  1891 
Athenxuni  28  Feb.  282/3  A  new  volume  of  poems,  consist  - 
ing  of  short  impressionistic  lyrics.  1894  Brit.  Jrnl. 
Photog.  XL1.  Suppl.  4  The  hideous  plague  of  impression- 
istic smudges. 

Impre'ssioiiless,  a.  rare.  [f.  IMPRESSION 
+  -LESS.]  Without  impression ;  void  of  impres- 
sions; unimpressible. 

1864  in  WrnSTFK.      1889  Eng.  Ulnslr.  Mag^  Apr.  500/1 
A  face  as  impressionless  and  vacant  as  the  white  door.post 
against  which  he  lounged. 

Impressive  (impre-sivN,  a.     ff.  IMPRESS  z>.l  + 

-IVE.J 

1 1.  Capable  of  being  easily  impressed  ;  suscep- 
tible (let) ;  impressible.  Obs. 

1593  NASHF.  Christ's  T.  (1613)  50  She  hath  steeled  my  soft 
impressiue  heart.  1603  DRAVTON  liar.  Wars  ill.  58  (1605) 
Those  pleasing  raptures  from  her  graces  rise  Strongly 
inuading  his  impressiue  breast.  1663  J.  SPENCER  P> . 
(1665)  52  The  multitude.. cannot  but  be  greatly  impressive  to 
any  great  and  religious  Perswasions  concerning  Prodigies. 
1665  —  I'nlg.  Profit.  70  Men.  .of  strong  fancies,  impressive 
tempers,  and  weak  intellectuals. 

f2.  Conveying  an  impression  of.  Obs.  rare~^, 

1791  J.  HAMPSON  Wesley  III.  167  A  freshness  of  com- 
plexion impressive  of  the  most  perfect  health. 

3.  Characterized  by  making  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  or  senses ;  able  to  excite  deep  feeling. 
Said  usually  of  language  or  scenes ;  rarely  of  per- 
sons. 

1775  ASH,  Impressive,  suited  to  make  impression,  making 
impression.  1791  NF.WTE  Tour  Rug.  fy  Scot.  189  That  ani- 
mated and  impressive  eloquence  which  usually  distinguishes 
inventors  and  projectors.  1825  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Barbara 
S — ,  When  that  impressive  actress  has  been  bending  over 
her  in  some  heart-rending  colloquy.  1860  TVNDAI.L  Glac. 
I.  viii.  59  The  scene  was  exceedingly  impressive. 

Impre-ssively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  ^.]  In 
an  impressive  manner ;  in  a  way  fitted  to  impress. 

1818  in  Toon.  1830  D'ISRAFLI  Clins.  /,  III.  vi.  no  The 
King ..  impressively  assured  him  that  he  considered  him  the 
happiest  man  in  England.  1841  ORDKRSON  Creol.  xvii.  209 
The  funeral  service  was  impressively  performed.  1860  TVN- 
DAI.L  Glac.  I.  xvi.  115  My  guide  ..  repeating  the  warning 
more  impressively  before  I  attended  to  it. 

Iinpre'ssiveness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1 1.  The  quality  of  being  impressible ;  suscepti- 
bility to  impressions.  Obs. 

1663  I.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  57  That  impressiveness 
of  spirit  which  times  of  action  and  change  ..  are  generally 
attended  with. 

2.  The  character  or  quality  of  being  impressive, 
or  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  etc. 

a  1805  PALKV  Serm.  Several  Snlij.  iv.  (1827)  632/1  We 
think  a  great  deal  more  frequently  abont  it.  .and  our  thoughts 
of  it  have  much  more  of  vivacity  and  impressiveness.  a  1831 

\  Ksox  in  Kim.  (1844!  I.  37  [It]  makes  them  have  the  inv 
pressiveness  ofpresent  facts.    1882  B.  D.  W.  R  msAV  Recall. 
Mil.  Scr-j.  I.  viii.  172  He  spoke .  .with  great  impn 
and  eloquence. 

Impre'ssment '.  rare.  [f.  IMPRESS  v.>  H 
-MENT.  In  sense  2  for  F.  impressment] 

1.  The  action  of  impressing  ;  exertion  of  pressure. 

1865  BfsHNELi.  /  'icar.  Satr.  iii,  Carried  by  mighty  impress- 
ment, such  as  if  by  some  unseen  hydrostatic  pn 

2.  Earnestness,  ardour. 

1854  'MARION  HARLAND  '  Alatu.-  ix,  Several  young  men 
dashed  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  with  as  much  impress- 
ment   as    at    a    ball.      1880    I  .    WAI  i  kCB    Bt* 
Simonides  ..  gave  his  farewell  and  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
witti  tl.e  imprcvsim'iit  of  a  father. 

Impressment-  vimprc-smcnt  .     [f.  IMPRES 
r,.:i  +  -MKST.]     The  act  or  practice  of  impressing 
or  forcibly  taking  for  the  public  service. 

,796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  I.  689  The  loss  to  the  citizens 
directly  by  the.. British  army,  and  indirectly  l.y  American 
impressments.  1829  MARRVAI  /•'.  MiUmay  in,  America 


IMPREST. 

look?;  tern  of  impressment  as  the 

of  her  navy.      1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ff  Prices  I 

right  of  the  impressment  of  beasts  for  carriage  was  p. 

i  ient  prerog.'i: 

fig.    1834  II  .re  U 

no  in  i  \  the  young  •  in  the 

way  of  accident.     1876  K.  .  j  On 

es  be 
justified. 

tlmpre'SSOr'.  Obs.rart.  [Agent-noun  in  1. 
form  in  .m  I  .  tmfrimfn  to  IMPRESS  (cf.  L.  prcssor, 
expresstr).]  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  im- 

itms. 

1631  BRATIIWAIT  ll'/iinr;ies,  H'tne-aaJtrrioi  And  now  . 
he  nath  had  his  evening  lei  lure,  and  trenching  honv- 
}    ported  by  his  friendly  impressor,  makes  ever)    • 

denture.     1661  GLANVILI.  I'an.  D^gm.  \.  8  Their  act: 
overcome  by  the  to  ,663  J. 

Ilrv  -:'i;s.  11772    \i  the  receiver 

and  imp 

tlmpre'SSOr-.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPRESS  71.24. 
:  -OR,  after  prec.]  One  who  impresses  or  takes  by 
i  force  for  the  public  sen-ice. 

1781  R.  H.  LF.F  in  Sparks  Cttrr.  Amtr.Rn.  (1853)  III.  409 
Let  his  mill  and  wagons  have  protection  from  the  dr 
live  talons  of  imprc 

Impressure l  impre'J'iu).  Now  rare.  [f. 
IMPRESS  v.1  +  -URE,  after  pressure] 

1.  The  action  of  impressing  or  exerting  pressure 
upon. 

1649  J.  ELI.ISTONF  tr.  Behmetis  Epist.  i.  §  37  The  mag- 
netick  impressure,  hunger,  and  desire,  of  the  soule.  /eta. 
vi,  §  10  Comprehensive  impressure  or  formation  of  the  ex- 
pressed word.  1784  Nnv  Spectator  No.  16.  2/1  At  an  age 
when  the  twig  bends  under  every  impressure.  187- 
BURNF.  l-'ss.  ^  Stud.  247  The  subject,  .lay  ready  shapen  for 
the  strong  impressure  of  his  hand. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  pressure ;  an  impression ;  an 
indentation. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  /..  in.  v.  23  Leane  vpon  a  rush.  The 
Cicatrice  and  capable  impressure  Thy  palme  some  moment 
keepes.  1601  —  T'.^cl.  .V.  it.  v.  103  The  impressure  her 
Lucrece,  with  which  she  vses  to  scale.  1631  URATHWAIT 
ll'himzies  Ep.  Ded.  7  What  else  are  characters  but  stampes 
or  impressures,  noting  such  an  especiall  place,  person  or 
office.  1848  JOHNSTON  in  free.  Beriu.  .Var.  Cba\\.  No.  6. 
289  Behind  it  a  short  mesial  line  . .  and  a  deep  impressure 
still  further  backwards. 

3.  A  mental  or  sensuous  impression. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Michaelm.  Term  n.  i,  I  knew  not  what 
fair  impressure  I  received  at  first,  but  I  began  to  affect  your 
society  very  speedily.  1609  H.  JONSON  Case  is  altered  i.  iv, 
The  impressure  of  those  ample  favours  I  have  derived  . . 
Would  bind  my  faith.  1870  SWINBURNE  Ess.  «,-  Stud.  (1875 
182  One  little  Requiescat  . .  leaves  long  upon  the  ear  an  im- 
pressure of  simple,  of  earnest,  of  weary  melody. 

tlmpre'SSUre'2.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [f.  IMPRESS 
v.-  +  -URE,  after  prec.]  =•- IMPRESSMENT  -. 

1680  Nation's  Interest  in  Relatimi  to  f'retftis.  Dk.  York 
31  Their  Bulwark  against  High  Payments,  and  Impressures. 
j    demanded  by  the  King. 

Imprest  (i'mprest),  a.  and  .t/'.1     [Appears  in 
i    the  loth  c.  for  the  earlier  PREST  a.  and  sb.     The 
i   prefix  im-  occurs  in  It.  (and  med.L.)  imprcstare  to 
[    lend,  impresto,  imprestito  advanced,  lent  (cf.  OF. 
emprest  a  loan),  impreslanza  (OF.  imfrestanct]  a 
loan,  advance,  but  in  English  may  have  been  partly 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  common  phrase 
inprest  (money)  ••  see  PREST  a.] 

t  A.  adj.  Of  money :  Lent,  or  paid  in  advance, 
advanced,  esp.  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  public  offi- 
cials. Obs. 

1570  .  let  i\Eliz.  c.  4.  §  i  Receiver  of  any  Sums  of  Money 
imprest,  or  otherwise,  for  the  Use  of  the  Queen's  Majesty. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBF.RT  Trav.  Ded.  A  ij  b,  Such  imprest 
money  I  doe  not  like,  but  protest  against  it  and  the  pay- 
master. 1658  PHILLIPS,  linfmt  .I/.IMOS  is  money  paid  to 
SoulJiers  before  hand.  1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2580/4  Some 
Seamen,  .having  received  Imprest  Money  or  Wages,  .have 

..tided.  1737  List  Go-.it.  Officers  in  J.  Clamttrla 
.S7.  (,'/.  Brit.  n.  87  Accomptant  for  Imprest  Money  loi 
ing  of  Incidents.  1755  .:,ranccs  II.  I 

insure  the.  .imprest  Money  advanced  to  Seamen. 

B.  si: 

1.  An  advance  (of  money)  made  to  one  who  is 
charged  with  some  business  by  the  state,  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  with  the  discharge  of  the  same. 
f  Formerly,  also,  advance-pay  of  soldiers  or  sailors. 
1568  NORTH  tr.  Guenarat  Diall  Pr.  (1619!  678/1,  I  did 
acci-nt  in  way  "f  imprint,  and  not  of  gift.  1588  Lofy  Let. 
/,.  UtuJatato  For  ihc  Nauy  of  Iv  •">"  are 

already  made,  and  Imprest  of  money  deliuef 
sent  into  the  Kstlands,  fur  great  store  of  al  maritime  prom- 
sions     i6ool)FKKt:R  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  ii  1  hey  \\\ 
soldiers]  have  their  imprest,  mrmture.     1617 

MORVSON  Itin.  li.  242  Upon  ever}-  Contract  we  nv 
give  the  Victualers  an  imprest  beforehand.     1633   I . 
FORD  Foe.  Hit.  in.  xvii.  (1810)  654  He  had  lately  received 


fb.  In  general  sense  :  An  advance,  a  loan.      In 


IMPREST. 

8  Nov.  in  Hone  Every-dny  Bk.  I.  1096,  I  would  not  cumber 
my.. estate  with  imprests  or  secuiitys. 

C.  Auditor  of  the  Imprest  (see  quot.  1670  .  j:ill 
of  Imprest,  an  order  authorizing  a  person  to  draw 
money  in  advance  :  cf.  imprest-bill. 

1665  PEPVS  Diary  (1879)  "I-  33'.  '  did  get  a  bill  of  im- 
prest to  Captain  Cocke  to  pay  myselfe  in  part.     1668  Loud. 
\ccounts  as  pass  by  the  Auditors 
,pre*t-.      1670   BL,,LM    La:,-  Diet.,  Auditor  of  t  lie 
Prcsts  o'-  Imprests,  Are  . .  Officers  in  the  Exchequer,  wbn 
take  and  make  up  the  great  Accompts  of  Ireland,  Berwick, 
the  Mint,  and  of  any  Money  imprested  to  any  Man  for  His 
ties  service.     1741   BETTERTON  /-  -  After 

he  had  so  profitable  a  Post,  as  Auditor  ofthe  Imprest.  1781 
Act  21  Gto.  Ill,  c.  56  §  10  The  Receipt  of  the  Vice-Chan. 
cellor  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Auditor  and  Auditors  of  the 
Imprest. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb. ,  as  imprest-account, -accoun- 
tant (see  quot.  1865) ;  f  imprest-bill  -  bill  of  im- 
prest ;  t  imprest-office,  formerly,  a  department  of 
the  Admiralty  which  attended  to  the  advances 
made  to  paymasters  and  other  officials. 

1615  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  60  For 
this  debt  I  have  his  imprest  bills.  1666  PKTYS  Diary(iS-jg) 
IV.  123  The  clearing  of  all  my  imprest  bills.  1865  . 
17  Aug.,  The  person  to  whom  the  advance  is  made  is  calk-d 
the  'imprest  accountant '.  1893  Daily  Nnt-s  27  Aug.  7/1  The 
1  imprest '  account.. related  to  sums  advanced  to  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiries. 

t  Imprest,  sb.-  06s.  Also  7  emprest.  [f. 
IMPREST  v.-  :  cf.  IMPRESS  .t/'.-]  =  IMPRESSMENT  -'. 

16x0  DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  xi.  \  7.  326  To  disobey  the 
Kings  emprest  when  hee  leuies  an  Annie.  1627  J.  CARTF.R 
E-fpos.  Sertit.  on  Mount  47  To  bee  compelled,  by  imprest 
from  authority,  to  go  a  mile,  a  league,  or  more,  at  the 
officers  pleasure.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govf.  Eng.  n.  xxii. 
(1730)  103  None  were  then  compelled  to  enter  into  Service 
by  imprest,  or  absolute  Command. 

flmpre'St,  v.1  Obs.  [ad.  It.  (and  med.L.) 
impres/dre  to  lend :  see  IMPREST  sb.'1,  and  the 
earlier  PREST  &.] 

1.  trans.  To  advance,  lend  (money). 

1565  y.  ELIZ.  Let.  to  Bedford  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
(1759)  II.  App.  28  The  other  2ooo/.  . .  to  imprest  some  part 
thereof  to  the  new  numbers  of  the  600  footmen  and  100 
horsemen.  1646  SIR  J.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebcll.  n.  3  Both  of 
them  had  money  imprested  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lucas  to  compleat 
his  Troope  . . ,  Captaine  Armstrong  to  raise  a  new  Troop. 
1780  BTRKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  331  The  sum  that  shall  be  im- 
prested by  the  exchequer  to  the  bank,  to  answer  these  drafts. 
1810  Ann.  Reg.  453  These  half-yearly  accounts  do  not 
exhibit  the  money  imprested  to  the  conductor,  or  the 
balance  due  from  him. 

b.  \\ith  inverted  construction  :  To  furnish  (a 
person)  with  an  advance  of  money. 

1612  DAVIF.S  H'hy  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  58  He  should  have 
four  thousand  Markes  for  the  first  year,  whereof  he  should  be 
imprested  2,000  li  before  hand.  1613  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lis- 
more  Papers  (18861  I.  23  This  day  I  impresed  [  =  imprested] 
my  mother  in  lawe . .  wlh  so1'  ster.  to  sett  the  worck  in  hande. 

2.  To  draw  (a  bill  or  money  by  a  bill). 

1617  MORYSON  I  tin.  M.  207  Billes  imprested  upon  accounts 
here.  1661  PEPVS  Diary  13  June,  So  to  the  Wardrobe  and 
got  my  Lord  to  order  Mr.  Creed  to  imprest  so  much  upon 
me  to  be  paid  by  Alderman  Buckwell. 

Hence  Impre -sting  Z'W.rf.,  advancing  (of  money), 
loan. 

1565  Q.  ELIZ.  Let.  to  Bedford  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
('759)  II-  App.  28  The  impresting  to  him  of  iooo/.  might 
stand  him  in  stead  for  the  help  to  defend  himself.  1591 
UNTON  Corr.  (Roxb.)  2  Create  sommes  of  money,  .by  \v:iie 
of  imprestinge  yealded  to  the  said  Kinge  since  he  came  to 
the  crowne. 

t  Impre'St,  v .-  Obs.  [f.  imprest,  -pressed,  pa. 
pple.  of  IMPRESS  v.-,  perh.  confused  with  IMPREST 
i'.1]  trans.  To  impress  for  the  army  or  navy. 

1645  Martin's  Echo  in  Prynne  Fresh  Discm.  Prodig. 
Wand.  Blazing  Stars  44  You  have  your  Husbands,  your 
Sons  and  Servants,  Imprested  from  you.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Gort.  Rng.  n.  xi.  (17391  62  Englishmen  were  anciently 
used  to  be  imprested  for  the  Wars  in  France,  a  1680  Jit'Ti.i.R 
Keln.  (17551  II-  '74  He  will  join  as  many  Shields  together 
.  .to  fortify  the  Mobility  of  a  new  made  Lord,  that  will  pay 
for  the  impresting  of  them,  and  allow  him  Coat  and  Con- 
duct Money.  1704  Royal  Proclam.  14  Dec.  in  Land.  liaz. 
No.  4081/2  Captains  ..  Imployed  in  Imprinting  Men  for 
Our  Fleet.  1708  Itid.  No.  4415/3  No  .Men  shall  be  Im- 
prested from  any  Merchant  Ships. 

t  Impre'St,  v.'-'>  Obs.  rare.  Erroneous  for  IM- 
PRESS z/.'  (Due  to  the  confusion  of  impress  and 
imprest  in  the  two  preceding  vbs.  :  Hence  Im- 
pre-sting  vbl.  sb. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrem.  93  Either  the  stars  doe  inflow 
and  imprest,  yea,  portend,  and  signify  perpetually,  01 
1659  Gtntl.  Calling  (r696)  1 1 1  It  is  ..  the  duty  of  those  who 
-est  of  this  advantage,  to  use  it  to  the  impresting  not 
of  Vice,  but  Vertue. 

tlmpre'stable, ".  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-2-I-PREST- 
ABLE.]     That  cannot  be  performed  or  rendered. 
1683  Last  Speech  J.  U'ihon  in  Cloud  Ifitnesses  (i8ro)  225 

cost  and  Seeing  the  cost  of  themselv, 
721  W,.,,,uow  fiilt.  Snj/f.  C!,.  Scoll.  1 1.  60  i  Jam.) 
i  of  barbarous  savages  .. 

of  a  most   unnatural   bond,  wholly  illegal  in 
itself,  and  miprestable  by  us. 

tlmpre-tiable,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  IM-2  + 
PRETIABLE]  Invaluable,  priceless. 

1638  O.  SEDGWICKE  Sermon  (1639)  6o.They[divine  Ti  i 
are  impreti, 

t  Impre-valence.  Obs.  rare-",    [see  next  and 
.]   =  next. 
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i8i8  in  WEBSTER  ;  whence  in  later  Diets.,  with  erroneous 
attribution  to  Bp.  Hall :  cf.  next. 

t  Impre~valency.  Obs.  rare~\  ff.  IM--  + 
PREV.U.K.VOY.]  Unpix-vailing  character;  want  of 
prevailing  power. 

,11656  Bp.  HALL/I'.VK.  11 'is.  (1660)  276  He..triumphes  in 
the  impotence,  and  imprevalency  of  them  all. 

t  Impreva-ricable,  a.  oi>s.  we-1,  [f.  IM--- 
+  PKEVAiiu.uii.K.]  That  cannot  be  deviated  from; 
invariable. 

1644  DtGBY  Two  Treat,  n.  viii.  412  If  then  it  be  an  tm- 
preuaricaMe  law  with  all  bodies,  that  none  whatsoeuer  can 
raoue,  vnlesse  it  be  moued  by  an  other  [etc.]. 

tlmpreve,  -prieve,  v.   Sr.   obs.     Also  6 

ympreif,  impryve,  imprive,  impreive.  Pa. 
pple.  improven  (-in),  [ad.  L.  imfrobare  to 
prove  bad,  to  reject,  blame,  disprove ;  cf.  K.  ini- 
fronver  to  disapprove,  blame.  The  form  of  the 
radical  follows  that  of  PREVE,  fm'-'e,  repr  OK. 
procve,  prcin'c,  tonic  form  oi  f  rover,  now  prom'cr. 
Cf.  APPKEVE.] 

1.  trans.  To  disallow;  to  disprove. 

1488  Ada  DM/I.  Cone.  90  (Jam.'  Ane  instrument  . .  appre- 
uand  and  ratifiand  James  Bon.lre  of  Kossy  hir  as^i^nay,  and 
imprevand  James  Bonare  hir  secund  sone.  1564  Acts 


strumentis  or  evidentis  beand  oflfent,  he  that  offeris  him  to 
impreive  the  samin,  sould  find  the  samin  day  and  time 
cautioun  to  the  uther  partie.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  .\t.  AnJivis 
219  Wha  swair  that  he  had  never  sene  it,  And  tuike  in 
hand  for  to  impryve  it  [rime  mischevitj.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
.yaj.  122  The  direct  maner  of  improbation  be  the  witnes 
insert  in  the  wreit  quhilk  i>  taken  to  be  improven.  1617 
Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  546  i  Jam.)  In  all  cases  except  where 
the  writtis  so  registrated  ar  offered  to  be  improvin. 

2.   To  rebuke,  reprove. 

1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Cattch.  (1884)  61  Ympreif,  repreif, 
exhort,  with  all  suffering  and  doctrine. 

Impreve-ntable,  a.  rare  —  ",  [f.  IM-  2  +  PRE- 
VENTABLE.] That  cannot  be  prevented  (Webster 
1864).  Hence  Impreventabrlity,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  impreventable. 

Imprevisible(impr/"vi-zib'l),«.  rare.  [f.  IM-'- 

-I-  PREVISIBLE  a.]  That  cannot  be  foreseen.  Hence 
Imprevisibi-lity. 

1887  Mind  XII.  622  The  notion  of  '  imprevisibility '  is  to 
be  asserted  without  qualification  as  part  of  its  meaning  [i.e. 
of  Free  Will].  1888  T.  WHITTAKER  iHd.  XIII.  119  Tlie 
whole  conception  of  which  these  strictly  '  imprevisible '  acts 
form  part. 

Imprevi  sioii.  rare.  [f.  In-  2  +  PREVISION.] 
Want  of  foresight ;  improvidence. 

1883  W.  J.  STILLMAN  in  Cent.  Mag.  Oct.  825/2  The  whole 
realm  of  beggary  and  imprevision  will  make  a  hitch  forward. 

t  Impri'de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  ynp-.  [f.  IM-  l 
+  PRIDE  sb.  (Cl.  incouragc,  iiihcart,  ME.  forms  of 
encourage,  enkeart.')]  trans.  To  imbue  with  pride, 
make  proud. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartlwlomelu's  (E.  E.  T.  S.  I  f.  In  pros- 
perite  nat  ynpridid.  In  aduersite  paciente. 

Imprieve :  see  IMPKEVE. 

Imprimatur  (imprim£i-t».i).  [Lat.  imprima- 
tur, 3rd  sing.  pres.  sobj.  pass,  of  imprimfre  to  im- 
press, imprint,  in  mod.L.,  to  print.] 

1.  The  formula  ( = '  let  it  be  printed  '),  signed  by 
an  official  licenser  of  the  press,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  book ;  hence  as  sb.  an  official  license 
to  print. 

Now  (in  Great  Britain  and  U.  S.)  only  in  works  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1640  SIR  E.  DKRIN-G  S/1.  on  Relig.  23  Nov.  iii.  (1642)  7  To 
this  I  parallell  our  late  Imprimatur's,  Licences  for  the 
Presse.  1641  MILTON  Aniniadr.  i,  Your  proud  Imprimaturs 
not  to  be  obtain'd  without  the  shallow  surview,  but  not 
shallow  hand  of  some  mercenary,  narrow  Spul'd,  and  illiti  erate 
Chaplain.  1660  Trial  Regie,  [on  p.  facing  title-p.],  Impri- 
matur; 7.  Btrkemkead.  1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  445  F  i 
A  Sheet  of  blank  Paper  that  must  ha\  e  this  new  Imprimatur 
clapt  upon  it.  1779-8:  JOHNSON  /,.  /'.,  Yoini^  \Vk^.  IV. 
229  The  vice-chancellor's  impriinntnr,{nf  it  was  first  printed 
at  Oxford,  is  dated  May  the  I9th,  1713.  1855  MAf  - 
Hist.  Kng.  xxi.  IV.  607  But  Etherege's  She  Would  if  S/u 
CV;//</  .  .  obtained  the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty.  1870 
I:\LDW.  BROWN-  Reel.  T>~itf/i2j?  These  tales. .  were  circulated 
. .  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  church.  1883  Cathclit'  J1!,  '. 
p.  iv,  Imprimatur.  Henricus  Eduardus  Card.  Archiep. 
\\V-stmun.-ist.  Die  l3  Dec.  1883.  1884  Ibid.  (ed.  2),  It  ha- 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  secure  a  fresh  '  Imprimatur  ' 
for  the  additional  matter  in  this  edition  ;  but  it  is  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

2.  fig.  Commendatory  license,  sanction. 

1672  MAKVKLL  KJi.  Tr,msp.  i.  46  As  things  of  Buffoonery 
do  commonly,  they  carry  with  them  their  own  Imprimatur. 
1742  YOUNG  .\t.  Tli.  vii.  1404  Thus  shall  my  tit]. 

'I  seal,  Receive  an  imprimatur  from  Above.     1893 
PATHCM  t.t  121  Lord  Rosebery  affirmed  that  the 

test  of  true  literature  aiKl  iu  only  justifiable  fni/n-imatnr  is 
"  the  thumb-mark  of  the  arti 

t  Impri-mature.  Obs.  [app.  f.  F.  imprinter  to 
print  +  -ATE3  7  +  -CKE.  after  snch  forms  as  abbrevia- 
ture, etc. ;  but  prob.  influenced  by  prec.]  Printing  ; 
print,  impression. 

1762 _A.  CATCOTT  Deluge  (17681  407  Things  . .  that  had  not 
an  existence  when  the  imprimatures  of  the  antediluvian 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  were  formed  in  the  solid  rock. 
1813  I  .',<•,-/.  Injlam.  Inlrod.  32  The  right  of 
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imprimatur!  . .  was  denied  by  the  faculty  to  a  small  work 
of  Ambrose  Party's. 

•  Also,  erroneous  form  of  IMPRIMATUR. 

1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Inflam.  Intrpd.  32  A  decree  pro- 
ig  ..  the  publication  of  any  medical  books  which  had 
hoi  |)u-vi,,u*I\  obtained  their  imprini.iture. 

t  Imprime,  r.  ot>s.    Also  67  em-,    [f.  IM-  i 

+  I'HIMK  n.  or.r/j.,  or  L.  prtm-tis  first.  The  his- 
tory of  the  hunting  sense  is  obscure,  and  it  may  be 
a  word  of  different  origin.] 

1.  trans.    Hunting.   (See  quots.l 
l575.'l'™BERVi[.i:  lit.  I'cncrie  243  When  he  is  hunted  and 

doth  hrst  leave  the  herde  we  say  that  he  is  syngled  or  cm- 
prymed.     1590  COKAINK  Treat'.  Hunting  Civ  h,    Put  your 
hounds  softly  vp.,n,   for  he  wil   fall  oft' at   the  begin 
which  although  the  Huntsman  see,  yet  must  he  giue  libertie 
to  the  yoong  houndes  to  hnprime  him   thcinselues.     1656 
HLOUNT   Glossogr.,  Kinprimcd,   a  term    used    by   Hunters 
when  a  JIart  first  forsakes  the  Herd.     1706  PHILI  i 
iinpriinc  (in   Hunting),  to  unharbour,  rouze,  or  dislodge  a 
\\  ild   Heast  ;    A  Deer  is  also  said  to  be  imprimed  when  she 
is  forc'd  to  forsake  the  Herd.    1775  in  ASH. 

2.  To  begin,  commence,  initiate,  enter  upon. 
1637  WOTTON  in  Rtliq.  (1651)  441  To  trouble  you  ..  about 

the  yet  imperfected,  though  wel  imprimed,  Business  of  Xeu  - 
Windsor. 

Hence  Impri  ming-  vbl.  sb.,  beginning,  com- 
mencement ;  entering  upon  action. 

1:1633  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1651'  455  After  their  impriming 
in  France  I  could  wish  them  to  mount  the  Pireni, 
Spaine.    ,11639  H'id.  6  These  were  both  their  springings 
and  Imprimings,  as  I  may  call  them. 

t  Impri-me,  sb.  Hunting.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
The  act  of  '  impriming'  a  deer. 

*59O  COKAISF  Treat.  Hunting  C  iv  !>,  Ami  being  sure  it 
li^  owne  Deere,  he  may  giue  one  gibbet,  at  euery  imprime, 
and  no  more.  1703  Rules  Civility  116  If  you  be  a  hunting 
the  lUick  [with  a  noble  person],  . .  suffer  him  to  come  in 
first  to  the  death  or  imprime.  1741  Coinpl.  l-ant.  J:. 
i.  293  If  he  be  sunk,  and  the  Hounds  thrust  him  up,  'tis 
calTa  an  Imprint,-,  and  the  Company  all  sound  a  Racktat, 

tl'mprimeut.  Obs.  rare.   \&A.L.imprimtni- 

cm,  pres.  pple.  of  imprunere  to  IMPRESS.]  Some- 
thing that  impresses  or  imprints. 

1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xl,  It  is  inherent  in  the  seeds 
of  all  animals,  and  may  be  preserved  . .  by  consubstantials, 
impriments,  and  occludents  [cf.  IMPRINTER,  quot.  1638). 

t  Imprrmery.  Obs.  Also  -ie.  [a.  F.  impri- 
merie printing,  printing-house,  f.  imfnmtr\o  print. 
imprimcnr  printer :  see  -KBT.1 

1.  A  printing-office  or  printing-house. 

1663  Signet  Office  Docq-uct  Bk.  Aug.  (P.  R.  O.),  A  new 
erected  office  for  the  surveyeing  of  the  Imprimery  and  print- 
ing  presses  and  to  grant  the  same  to  Roger  Le  Strange  Esq'., 
together  with  the  sole  lycencing  of  all  ballads  [etc.].  1679  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Citr.  I.  271  Several  persons  . .  furnisht  . .  an 
Imprimery,  with  all  the  necessaries  thereof,  a  1685  Ln. 
ARLINGTON  To  O-ifoni  1'iii-'.  iT.),  You  have  those  con- 
veniences for  a  great  imprimerie,  which  other  universities 
cannot  boast  of.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Imprimery,  a 
Printing  House. 

2.  Printing. 

1681  WOOD  Life  15  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  529  Afterward  he 
surveyed  the  places  of  imprimerie. 

3.  A  print  or  impression. 

1674  in  BLOUNT  Clossogr.  (ed.  4).  1706  PHILLIPS,  1m- 
prinicry  . .  an  Impression,  or  Print. 

II  Imprimis  .imprai-mis',  adv.  or  adv.  phr. 
Also  5-6  in  primis,  iuprimis,  7  in-primis.  [L. 
assimilated  form  of  in  primis,  lit. '  among  the  first 
things',  'in  the  first  place'.]  In  the  first  place; 
first.  Orig.  used  to  introduce  the  first  of  a  number 
of  items,  as  in  an  inventory  or  will ;  thence  in  more 
general  use.  Now  unusual. 

1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  503.  II.  189  Inprimis, 
a  peyr  brygandyrs,  a  salet  [etc.].  1548  HALL  CAn»t., 
//,'>;.  I'llI  147  b,  In  primis,  the  Frenche  kyng  sware  to 
kepe  peace.  1616  HULLOKAR,  Imprimis,  fnst  of  all.  1699 
FARQUHAR  Const.  Coup.  \.  ii.  Wks.  1892  1.  141  In  a  month's 
space,  have  I  gained — let  me  see,  imprimis.  Colonel  Standard. 
1700  Co.NiiRF.VK  ll'ny  <;/ '  ll'orld  iv.  v.  Wks.  ,Rtldg.l  - 
Imprimis  then,  I  covenant,  that  your  acquaintance  be 
general,  a  1774  G'  i  ^  hinlt*  15  Imprimis,  pray 

observe  his  hat,  Wings  upon  either  side— mark  that.  1842 
E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  I.  89  What  made  you  write  the 
if  you  were  not  moved  by  the  pirtnte  imprimis? 
1860  All  J  'car  Round  No.  63.  304  Imprimis,  then,  who  can 
make  a  will  ? 

I  Imprimitive  (impriimitiv'!)  a.  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  IM--  -f  PRIMITIVE.]  Not  primitive  ;  not  follow- 
ing primitive  usage  or  tradition. 

(11726  W.  REEVES  Sertn.  (1729)  259  That  scandalous 
contempt  and  ridicule  which  some  imprimitive  Divines  of 
late  have  put  upon  it. 

t  Imprinci'piate,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  IM-  -  + 
L.  princi pi-um  beginning  +  -ATI:  -'.]  \\  ithout  a  be- 
ginning or  origin. 

1683  CAM:  Ecclcsinstit  i,  l\itscl-iits  ;,i  (iod  . .  has  a  pi 
unbegotten,  impiincipiate  Deity. 

Imprint  (i-mprini),  sb.     Forms:   5  em-,  en- 
pray  iit(e,  enprinte,  enprynte,  6  impryntc 
imprent,    7-  imprint.      [ME.    type    emprcyntc, 
-prinlc,  a.  F.  tmpreintc '  a  stampe,  i  aiilt ' 

(Cotgr.  ,  ppl.  sb.  from  empreind-re  (pa.  pple.  em- 
pri-inl  ;  the  prefix  subseq.  conformed  to  L.  :  see 
next.  Emprcinle  was  a  formation  of  the  same 
class  as  armle,  assise,  conduite,  etc.] 

I.  1.  A    figure    impressed    or    imprinted    upon 
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something  ;  a  mark  produced  by  pressure  on  a 
surface  ;  an  impression,  stamp. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  109  b/2  Thy  seal  wherein  is  then- 
prynte  of  the  crosse.  1516  Pilgr.  1'n-f.  (W.  de  W.  15^1) 
304  The  Vernacle,  whiche  is  the  very  similitude  8:  im- 
prynte  of  thy  blessed  &  gloryous  vysage.  1585  JAS.  ' 
Potsit  (Arb.)  31  As  into  the  wax  the  seals  imprent  Is  lykf 
a  scale.  1835  J.  BATMAN  in  Cormvallis  New  World  (1859) 
I.  411,  I  requested  the  chief.,  to  give  the  imprint  of  his 
mark.  1851  LONGP.  (7(>/./.  I.sg.  \.  /V7'//'.v  />V/,/yc,  1  showed 
you  . .  a  bowlder  Marked  with  the  imprint  of  his  shoulder. 

b.  fig.  A  character  impressed  upon  something ; 
an  attribute  communicated   by,  and  constituting 
evidence  of,  some  agency  ;  '  stamp ', '  impression  '. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  Ixxvii,  The  vacant  leaues  ihy  mindes 
imprint  will  beare.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855) 

1.  xxxii.  490  He  has  left  upon  the  Continent  an  imprint  of 
beneficence  which  time  can  not  efface.     1874  SYMONUS  Sk. 
Italy  $•  Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  215  The  form-giver  has  stamped 
his  thought  . .  and  fire  has  made  that  imprint  permanent. 

c.  A  representation  or  type  of  something. 
1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  xvii.  148  Has  God  hung  down  these 

Eictures  ..  as  the  most   perfect  imprints  of  the  good  and 
lir? 

2.  fa.  The  condition  of  being  printed,  printed 
form,  'print'  (in  phr.  in  enprinte).  Oh.     b.  The 
printing  of  a  book,  etc.     c.  Something  printed,  an 
'  impression '  of  a.  writing. 

1480  CAXTON  Dcscr.  Brit.  57,  I  haue  sette  them  in  enprinte 
according  to  the  translacion  of  Treuisa.  1485  —  Cttos.  Gt. 

2,  I  late  had  fynysshed  in  enprynte  the  book  of  the  noble 
&  vyctoryous  kyng  Arthur.     1882  X.  *t  Q.  6th  Ser.  V.  300/1 
An  imprint  of  a  part  of  Roger  Dodsworth's  Yorkshire  col- 
lections.   Mod.  (Review)  In  Mr.  Martineau's  opinion  Zurich 
is  the  most  probable  place  of  imprint. 

3.  The  name  of  the  publisher,  place  of  publica- 
tion, and  date,  printed  in  a  book,  usually  at  the 
foot  of  the  title-page  (formerly  often  at  the  end  of 
the  book) ;  also,  the  name  of  printer  and  place  of 
printing,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  or  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page :  these  are  distinguished  as 
the  publisher  s  imprint  xn&  printer's  imprint. 

1790  Brit.  Crit.  Feb.  (T.),  The  imprint,  as  it  is  called  in 
technical  language,  'E  Typographeo  Clarendoniano',  or 
'At  the  Clarendon  Press'.  1860  SAI.A  LctdyChcsterf.  Pref. 
\  Many  professional  critics  confine  their  labours  to  review- 
ing the  title  and  imprint  of  a  book.  1893  E.  G.  DUFF  Early 
printed  Bks.  138  From  the  time  of  Caxton's  death,  in  1491, 
to  the  time  when  his  own  name  first  appears  in  an  imprint, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  five  books. 
b.  Extended  use :  see  quot. 

1876  C.  A.  CUTTER  Rules  Diet.  Ctttal.  §  136  The  imprint 
consists  of  place  of  publication,  publisher's  name,  date, 
number  of  volumes,  typographic  form,  number  of  pages, 
and  number  of  maps,  engravings,  and  the  like. 

fll.  4.  An   onset,  assault,  charge.     Cf.   IM- 
PRESSION i  b.     Obs. 

£1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xx.  62  So  moche  he  made 
atte  the  first  empraynte,  that  ar  euere  his  sperewas  broken, 
he  threwe  doune  ded  syx  of  his  enemyes.  —  l-'our  ,SVv;;;,  .v 
Aymon  xx.  453  Eche  of  theim  overthrew  vii  knightes  at  that 
enpraynt. 

Imprint  (impri-nt),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  em-, 
en-,  -print,  -prynt,  -prent,  5  enpreynt,  em- 
prende,  enprend.  0.  5  inprent,  impraynt, 
imprend,  5  (6  5?.)  imprent,  6  imprynt,  5-  im- 
print. [ME.  empreynte-n,  -prent-,  -print-,  partly 
a.  OF.  empreinte-r,  -priente-r,  a  secondary  vb. 
(through  emprcinte  sb.)  from  empreind-re  (pa.  pple. 
emprcinf]  '  to  print,  also  to  assaile  or  set  on  with 
violence '  (Cotgr.)  -.—empriembre :— late  pop.  L. 
impremere,  for  cl.L.  imprimere  to  impress,  imprint ; 
partly  (in  form  emprende)  immediately  from  em- 
preinj-re  ;  the  eventual  form  being  largely  due  to 
the  F.  pa.  pple.  emprdnt '  imprinted',  and  the  prefix 
conformed  to  L.  as  in  IMPRINT  sb. :  cf.  PRINT  v,] 

1.  trans.  To  mark  by  pressure ;  to  impress,  stamp 
(a  figure,  etc.  on  something) ;  to  delineate  by  pres- 
sure. In  first  quot.,  to  take  an  impression  of  (a 
solid  body). 

a.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Mercli.  T.  873  This  fresshe  May  . .  In 
warm  wex  hath  einprented  [1/arl.  emprynted]  the  clyket 
And  Damyan  . .  The  cliket  countrefeted  pryuelv.  11420 
Lvnc.  Thebes  901  The  Carectys  of  his  woundes  olde  Upon 
his  fete  emprented  wonder  depe.  tgoz  Ord.  Crystoi  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  iii.  20  Unto  whome  we  haue  enprynted 
in  the  forhed-i-  the  sygne  of  the  crosse. 

ft.  1:1440  Protnp.  Parr.  262/1  Inprentyn  (MSS.  A'.  &  S. 
imprentyn),  inpriiiw.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  ?-6 
Leaving  with  them  a  Seale  which  did  imprint  with  inke  this 
word  REII.  tr  1631  DUAYTON  Quest  Cynthia,  vii,  Then 
looking  on  the  ground,  The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  found.  1670-98  LASSKI.S  I'oy.  Italy  II. 
22  The  Volto  Santo  or  print  of  our  Saviour's  face,  which  he 
imprinted  in  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drooii  iii,  Kadi  sometimes  stops  and  slowly  imprints 
a  deeper  footstep  in  the  fallen  h  . 

t  b.   To  portray  (by  some  printing  process).  Obs. 

1592  Kol<ody  \  Sot'nei'.  in  Simpson  .V, /;.  Sliaks.  (18781  I. 
309  Let  him  be  straight  imprinted  to  the  life ;  His  picture 
shall  be  set  on  every  stall. 

f2.  To  impress  (letters  or  characters)  on  paper 
or  the  like  by  means  of  type ;  to  PRINT  (a  book 
or  writing).  Obs. 

i.    1474  CAXTON  Chess,-  Pref.,  By  cause  thys  sayd  book  is 
ful  of  holsom  wysedom  . .  I  have  purposed  to  enprynte  it. 
1477  —  in  Earl  Hirers'  Dictes  145  Here  endeth  th, 
named  the  dictes  or  sayengis  of  the  philosophies  enpi  | 
VOL.  V. 
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illiam  Caxton  at  \\V,tm,-,tre  the  yrre  of  our  lord 

Wlj.    1493  rctr.milla  (,„{  , 

,:ison.     vufiBk.St.  fa  it  were 

enpryntyd  allone  by  itself  &  pul  in  a  lytyll  plaunflct.     15,8 

1971  Enprent  their  di 

_  ft.     L  1500  Lmt  ,\  I  'amfl.  Mars  f,  !  •,-„,„  (Colophon),  Thys 
in  pryntlde  in  wotnuwter  in  kyng  strete  .  For  me  Julianus 
Nolaru.     1509 1  BARCLAY-  Shy/,  of  l-,,ly>  , till.- p.,  Inprcntyd 
in  the  Cyte  of  London  in   Hetestre  at  th 
George HyRychardePynson.    iS48HAi.i.< 
186  Willyam  Tyndale  had  newly  translate.  1  ami  imprinted 
the  Newe  Testament  in  Englishe.     1556  I 
(1864)  21  Imprentit,  In  the  yeir  of  GodAne  M.K.C.LUI     1576 
FLEMING  I'anopl.  l-:pis>.   114  „„/, ,   So  are  the  woordes  set 
down  in  three  auncient  copies  :  and  not .  .as  in  some  booke, 
it  is  imprinted.     1611  Him.!:  (t!tle-f\  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the   Kings   : 
Maiestie.     1651  HOBBF.S  Lt-.'iath.  n.  xxx.  176  Clean  paper, 
fit  to  receive  whatsoever,  .shall  be  imprinted  in  them.     1709 
SWII-T  Merlin's  Profit.,  In  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's  pro- 
phecies, imprinted  at  London  . .  in  the  year  1530. 

3.  Jig.  a.  To  impress  on  or  fix   in  the   mind, 
memory,  etc. ;  formerly  often,  to  impress  on  one's 
own  mind,  consider  or  remember  carefully. 

o.  £1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  metr.  iv.  129  (Camb.  MS.) 
Ymagynacions  of  sensible  thinges  weeren  enpreynted  [Aittt. 
MS.  (a  1420)  inprentid)  in  to  sowles  fro  bodies  with-owte 
forth.  £1386  —  M.-rch.  T.  934  Ye  been  so  depe  enprented 
in  my  thoglit.  1412-20  Lvna  Cliron.  Tray  I.  v.  What  that 
she  sawe  both  in  minde  &  thought  She  all  emprynteth. 
c  1440  CAPGRAVE  St.  Katli.  in.  580  Soo  enprended  it  is  On-to 
hir  herte.  1493  f'fslirall  (W.deW.  1515)  125  These  vysyons 
were  soo  enprynted  in  this  chyldes  mynde.  1553  DOUGLAS 
sl'-ncis  xn.  x.  16  Than  of  ane  greter  bargane  in  his  entent 
All  suddanly  the  figure  dyd  emprent  \MS.  imprent]. 

(3.  a  1420  [see  o.  c  1374).  1461  1'aston  Lett.  No.  423  II. 
66_  Sorowe  is  imprended  in  myn  hert.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos 
xiii.  48  Desirynge  the  presence  of  Eneas  by  Imagyna- 
cyon  impraynted  wythin  the  fauntasme  of  her  entende- 
mente.  1529  MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trih.  n.  Wks.  1196/1  Some 
.  .haue  with  long  and  often  thinking  theron,  imprinted  that 
feare  so  sore  in  theyr  ymaginacion.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 
Epist.  24  Imprint  this  in  thy  memorie.  1643  MILTON 
Di-'orcc  ii,  iv,  Not  otherwise  then  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  equity  imprinted  in  us  seems  correspondent.  1712  ADDI- 
SON  Sped.  No.  415  F  6  Every  thing  that  is  Majestick  im- 
prints an  Awfulness  and  Reverence  on  the  Mind  of  the 
Beholder.  1796  MORSE  Anier.Gcog.  1.95  It  is  the  business 
of  the  women  to  notice  every  thing  that  passes,  to  imprint 
it  on  their  memories.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bos.  Faith  ii.  75 
As  we  are  incorrectly  wont  to  say,  imprint  themselves  on 
the  memory;  but  to  speak  more  justly,  which  memory 
firmly  retains. 

b.  To  impress  (a  quality,  character,  or  distin- 
guishing mark)  on  or  in  a  person  or  thing;  to 
communicate,  impart.  In  pass,  of  a  quality,  etc. : 
To  exist  strongly  marked  in  or  on  a  person,  etc. 

1526  /'/frr.  Pfrf.  i  W.  de  W.  1531)  273  b,  Why  than  sholde 
we  be  aboute  to  imprynt  suche  swetenesse  in  to  carnall 
affeccyons?  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  53  Euen  in 
the  vices  themselues  there  remain  emprinted  some  leauinges 
thereof.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  60  Repugnant  to  sound 
reason,  and  that  wisedome  which  the  Divine  hand  hath 
imprinted  in  his  workes.  1744  AKF.NSIDE  Pleas.  Iwag.  in. 
523  God  alone,  when  first  liis  active  hand  Imprints  the 
secret  byass  of  the  soul.  1853J.  H.  NFAVMAN///.S/.  Sk.  (1873) 
II.  I.  iii.  118  The  misery  and  degradation  which  are  at 
present  imprinted  on  the  very  face  of  the  soil. 

4.  transf.  To  make  an  impression  or  impressed 
figure  upon  ;  to  stamp  or  impress  (something)  with 
a  figure,  etc. 

<- 1400  MAtr.NDEV.  (1839)  xxii.  239  Money  . .  Of  lether  em- 
prented or  of  papyre.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  //isf. 
Scat.  I.  i  The  way.  .sa  deip  imprented  with  the  futstepis  of 
thair  foirbears.  1717  PRIOR  Henry  .V  Eunini  655  She . .  sees 
his  num'rous  herds  imprint  her  sands.  18x8  MRS.  SHF.LI.F.Y 
j-')-:i)i/ct-iist.  i.  (1865)  10  A  land  never  before  imprinted  by 
the  foot  of  man.  1856  STANLEY  Xitiai  «,-  J'al.  xiv.  (1858)  452 
The  roche ..  pointed  out  ..  as  imprinted  with  the  footstep  of 
our  Saviour. 

b.  fig.  (traiisf.  from  3  a  and  b).  To  impress  with 
some  feeling,  quality,  etc. ;  also  of  the  quality,  To 
be  impressed  upon,  manifest  itself  in. 

^1732  (JAY  Arachne  107  Dread  omnipotence  imprints  liis 
face.  1765  H.  WAI-POLE  Utranla  i,  Manfred . .  hail  imprinted 
her  mind  with  terror. 

Imprinted  (impri-nt«l), ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-ED1.*  Impressed,  stamped,  printed  :  see  the  verb. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cit/rin's  Inst.  l.  3!),  This  imprinted  per- 
suasion  of  God  is  of  most  greate  force.  1746-7  HI:I!\IV 
Mi;tit.  (1818)  i|.  As  the  wax  is  turned  to  the  imprinted 
seal.  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  in  Lyr,i  .//Vs,'.,  Si 
Saviour '  u  a'sh  out  the  imprinted  shame.  1888  ( '<->itnry  .1A^\ 
XXXVI.  763/1  The  bearer  of  the  imprinted  piece  of  paprr. 

Imprinter  (impri-ntsj1.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EH  '-] 
One  who  or  that  which   imprints    or    ini] 
|  a  printer  (obs.~).   With  quot.  1638  cf.  I.MPIIIMI:N i. 

i«4»-o(Mar.)^*.C««./Va^»-CoIopbon,  Hie  Imprinter  to 
sell  this  Liooke  in  Queres.      1561  'I'.  NORT.. 
Pref  Contents,  I  doe  pray  and  request  the  Readers  that  if 
shall  advertise  tin-  Im- 


IMPBISONING. 


«    VSWIUUVUbln. J      .*  «w^y    j.     s  - 

Are  forty  winters  such  faint  imprinters  Of  age  on  a  t 
thy  mould? 

Imprinting  (fanpri-ntig),  rhl.  sl>.  [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -iv; '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  IMPKINT,  q.v. : 
•\-sfef.  printing  (of  books)  (o/>s.). 

f  1440  rrcnnt.  ra>-'.  262  I    Inprentynge,  imfrtaO.     1480 
CAXTON  ««•».  K>W.>'<  Ivii.  iN^'.?/'  Al"iut.-lhis  tv 
the  crafl  of  enp 


Almayne.  15681  yere  one  named 

.      • 
HaiUm't  AHIW.  Dnr.  4&ob,   l  .  t  «cel- 

1618  n,  H, 

Impri-nting,  ///.  «. 

see  the  verb.    Tn  quot.,  t  That    imprints  or  im- 

.11  the  mind,  impK 

."S9"!'  •  aid  offer 

the  most  pleasing  ol..,  ...,,«. 

Hence  t  Impri-ntlngly 
1594  NASME    Terrors  of  .Y 
naturall.  .portions  misht  be  more  imprinlingly  apprehended. 

Imprison  •  a.  3-4  en- 

prisone,  4  enprisounne,  -presone,  5  -prisoun, 
-prysone,   emprisone,  -otin,  -presoun,  6    en- 
prison,  -pryson,  6  emprison.     0.  j    imprison. 
(5-6  in-,  6  impryson,  ympreson  .  '[MK 
en-,  niifrisoner  (izth  c.  in  I!:;  uiod.K. 

cmprisoiiiier,  f.  en-,  in-  i  IN- ^    +  /, 
cf.  Pr.  tmpreisonar,  It.  imprigionarc.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  prison,  to  confine  in  | 
or  other  jjlace  of  confinement ;  to  detain  in  1 1 
to  keep  in  close  confinement;  to  incarcerate. 

a.  1297  R.  C-LOfc.  (Rolls)  9521  Muche  roblierie  me  dude 
alK>ute  in  euerich  toun,  And  bounde  men  &  enprisonede,  vor 
te  hii  finede  raunson.  1:1380  Sir  Ferumt.  1181  I 
hem  her  wijvinne  by  tours,  &  so  [>er  let  hem  lye.  c  1400 
MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb. )  vi.  19  Guytoga  ..  empresound  him  in  t»e 
castell.  fnt/.  x.  40  He  was  emprisouned  in  many  place?. 
1568  GRAFTON  Cftrcn.  II.  376  He  did  emprison  them  in 
clyverse  prisons,  commaundyng  the  jaylours  to  kepe  them 
streyt  in  Irons.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  43  a,  He  maye 
enprison  his  villaine. 

ft.  c  1450  K.  Gloucester's  Citron.  (1724)  464  >/. 
Coll.  Arms)  The  Kynge.  .toke  thisGeffray,  and  in  p 
him.  1513  rjRADSHAw  St.  ll'erburec  I.  1599  And  how  into 
Egypt  yonge  loseph  was  solde.  There  was  inprysoned  by 
a  false  conieclour.  1522  MORK  De  Quat.  .Vw:ss.  Wks.  84/1 
In  worse  case  be  we,  than  those  y<  be  taken  &  imprisoned 
for  theft.  1611  BIBLE  Acts  xxii.  19  Lord,  they  know  that 
I  imprisoned  [TlNDALE  prespned]  . .  them  that  beleeued  on 
thee.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  xliv.  236  They  have  no  legal  au- 
thority to  imprison  any  man.  1845  S.  AI-SUN  Rnnke's 
/list.  Re/.  III.  621  They  imprison  men  and  women,  and 
make  inquisition  into  their  faith. 

b.  In  more  general  sense :  To  confine. 

c  1586  CTESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXI.  iv,  Since  imprison 'd  in 
my  mother  Thou  me  freed'st.  1610  Sn  \KS  Temp.  i.  ii.  278 
She  did  confine  thee.. Into  a  clouen  Pyne,  within  which  nft 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painefully  remaine  A  dozen  yeeres. 
1651  HOBBF.S  Lei'iath.  n.  xxi.  107  All  living  creatures,  whilst 
they  are  imprisoned  . .  with  walls,  or  chayns.  1682  CRI  i:cn 
Lucretius  (1683!  iv.  no  As  when  the  hindring  door  Im- 
prisons up  the  longing  Eye  no  more.  1725  WATTS  Logic 
H.  iv.  -j  6  If  a  Man  imprison  himself  in  his  Cl. 
employ  the  most  exquisite  Powers  of  Reason  to  find  out  the 
Nature  of  Things,  a  1821  KEATS  Ode  Melawlioh  19  If 
thymistress  some  rich  anger  shows,  Imprison  her  soft  hand, 
nnd  let  her  rave.  1841  LANK  .-h-.t/-.  .\V.r.  I.  97  Therefore 
u  ill  I  put  thee  to  death  imprisoned  in  this  bottle. 

2.  iransf.xn&fig.  To  confine,  shut  up :  in  various 
connexions,  in  which  either  the  confining  agent  or 
cause,  or  the  object  confined,  or  the  nature  of  the 
confinement,  or  both,  are  other  than  physical,  or  in 
which  the  object  is  inanimate. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  nk.   M.  .',.).'.  u- 
Thou  enprysonedst  my  harte  at  thy  wyiul..»  c.     1576  Fi  FM- 
ING  Pttnop.  Epist.  78  Alas  ..  that  we  ..  should  be  thus  im- 
prisoned in  perplexities.     1613  IVm  HAS  J'.'^ri'n.-.ife  (1614) 
•t-- ,  Th.'V  h.a.    much  gold,  but  hold  it  an  high  offence  to 
imprison  it . .  in  Chests  or  Treasuries.  Ibi.i.  739  An  extreamc 
Fogge,  as  double  card  to  that  Hand  (uncertain!-- 
to  fortifie  it,  or  to  imprison  themt.     1634  SIR  T.  i  : 
Trar.  55  At  this  time  such  raine,  thunder  and  lightning  fell 
upon  us,  that  wee  were  imprisoned  in  our   Tents.      1671 
MILTON  Samson  S,  I,  a  pris(.i,  .tree  freely  draw 

The  air  imprisoned  also.     ifag-TlUHl  ';M  519 

It  is  a  great  mistake  . .  so  far  to  imprison  our  lo%-e  to  our 

uith  charilv   • 
others.     1691  TKVON  (/ 
lest  it  imprison  thee.     ft  1700  I 

tin- resistless  wind.    1820  Ki  MS     .'.  .  If  net  ii.  The  sculptured 
dead.  .Empiison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  r. 

Hence  Imprl'soned  //,'.  a.,  Impri'soningf  r/..'. 
s/i.  and///,  a.  :  Impri'soner,  one  who  imprisons. 

1529  MORI:  Xiippl.  .'  '  ese  poore  em- 

prisoned  soules  whome  Chrisl  . .  by  J  loode  . . 

delyuered  out  of  the  lake  of  fyre  \vl 
for  their  sinnes.     e  1542  UDALL  in  A' 

' 

Trt>7'.  243  Which  heates  the  i: 
it  growes.      1656  PKYNNK  A' .•:.-/•/>  / 

Levier  of  them  [taxes],  ir  im.  f  them. 

1855  MAI-AI-LAY  Hist.  Kit/;,  .xvii.  I\ 
officer  was   liberated.     1879   i 

A  partial  release  from  the  im|  ri  :.  that  a  man's 

v  is  the  f.'rmiil.i  of  I. is  JUT 

t  Impri'son,  «  ['•  l'rec-  vt>-]   'm- 

priionment. 

1509  HAWKS  /'as!,  i',' 

[  for  to  lia\t-  uk-ve  Of  theyr  impriMin  which  did 

Imprisonable  impri-i'nib'1 

+  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  or  liable  to  imprisonment. 
1621  CAI 

a  person  i  luble.     1659 

command  or  pleasure,  without  cause  ex- 


IMPRISONMENT. 

Imprisonment  imprrz'nment).  Forms :  see 
IMPKISO.N.  [ME.  en-,  e mprisonement ,  a.  AF.  cn- 
prisounemcnt  (Britton;,  OF.  cmprisonnement  (\jfti 
c.),  f.  emprisonner  to  IMPRISON  +  -ME.NT.] 

The  action  of  imprisoning,  or  fact  or  condition  of 
being  imprisoned ;  detention  in  a  prison  or  place 
of  confinement ;  close  or  irksome  confinement ; 
'  forcible  restraint  within  bounds  * ;  incarceration. 

a.  [1292  BRITTON  I.  ii.  §  ii  Sur  peyne  de  enprisounement 
et  de  greef  raunsoun.]    13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  46  On  payne 
of  enprysonment  &  puttyng  in  stokkez.     1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  5  He  sha'l]  haue  xiiij  d.  duryng  hys  enpresonement, 
euery  wyk.     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  93  In  fals 
enpnsonement,  or  fals  qwest,  or  false  dome.     1590  H.  BAR- 
ROW in  Greenwood  Collect.  Sdaund.  Art.  D  ij  b,  I  . .  haue 
euer  since  bene  kept  in  most  streight  emprisonment. 

p.  1415  Proclaim,  in  York  M}st.  Introd.  34  Of  payne  of 
forfaiture  of  yaire  wapen  and  inprisonment  of  yaire  bodys. 
1467  in  E»g.  Gilds  iiS/o)  388  Inprisonment  of  hur  bodyes 
at  the  kyngez  wylle.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  52/1  For 
they  would  remembre  their  imprisonment.  1651  HOBBES 
Lcviath.  u.  xxviii.  164  Imprisonment,  is  when  a  man  is  by 
publique  Authority  deprived  of  liberty.  1780  BURKE  Sp. 
Bristol  previous  to  Elect.  Wks.  III.  389  It  is  but  six  or 
seven  years  since  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Malony.  .was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  Religion.  1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Nisi 
Prins  (ed.  4)  II.  851  An  action  for  false  imprisonment  was 
brought  by  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  Minorca  ..  against 
the  governor  of  the  island. 

b.  transf.  and_/?f.    See  IMPRISON  v.  2. 

1376  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  226  Into  the  slavishe  imprison- 
ment of  vices  most  detestable :  yea,  into  that  bondage  it 
bringeth  them,  c  1614  SIR  W.  MURE  Dub  $  SEneas  i.  211 
At  such  impresonement  they  oft,  repining,  Lowd  bellowing 
all  break  out.  1670  CLARENDON  Contempt.  Ps.  in  Tracts 
(1727)  611  No  imprisonment  so  unworthy,  as  to  be  inclosed 
by  our  servants,  by  our  own  narrow  and  sordid  affections. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xviii.  187  The  manly  fortitude 
u-ith  which  they  bore  up  during  this  painful  imprisonment. 

t  Impri'vacy,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  i  +  PRI- 
VACY.] trans.  To  place  in  privacy ;  to  secrete. 

a  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Serm.  (1675)  600  To  what  purpose 
doth . .  Saul  imprivacy  himself  in  a  cave  ? 

Imprive :  see  IMPREVE. 

t  Improa'Chable,  a.  Obs.  In  6  improche- 
able.  [f.  IM-  -  +  PKOCHE  v.  to  approach  +  -ABLE.] 
Unapproachable. 

1571  DIOGES  Pantom.  i.  xi.  D  ij  b,  With  the  ayde  of  two 
places  to  search  out  improcheable  heightes. 

Improbability  (impipb&bHfti),  [f.  IMPROB- 
ABLE: see  -ITT.  Cf.  F.  improbabilite  (1776).] 
The  quality  of  being  improbable ;  unlikelihood. 

1598  FLORID,  Improl\at\ilita,  improbabilitie.  1617  MORY- 
SON  Itin.  n.  245  The  improbabilitie  of  their  comming.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xv.  332  But  there  [are)  degrees  . . 
from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Certainty  and  Evidence, 
quite  down  to  Improbability  and  Unlikeliness,  even  to 
the  Confines  of  Impossibility.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy,  Disc. 
II-  332_The  sending  a  Person  over  Land,  carries  not  the 
least  Air  of  Improbability  with  it.  i86a  HEURTLEV  in  Repl. 
to  Ess.  ff  Rev.  144  There  is  no  longer  any  antecedent  im- 
probability to  be  overcome. 

b.  with  an  and//.  An  instance  of  this;  an  im- 
probable circumstance ;  something  unlikely. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  97  It  is  a  meere  improbability,  yea 
and  an  impossibility,  that  this  should  be  the  true  Serpent. 
1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempl.,  O.  T.  v.  i.  It  is  the  praise  of 
omnipotencie  to  worke  by  improbabilities.  1699  BENTI.EY 
Plial.  76  Which  is  to  add  another  Improbability  to  all  that 
have  gone  before.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ,  Serin,  v.  in  A  uni- 
versal empire.. is.. a  physical  improbability. 

Impro  babilize,  v.  rare.  [f.  IMPROBABLE  + 
-izt.]  trans.  To  render  improbable. 

18*0-27  BENTHAM  Princ .  Judic.  Proced.  Pref.Wks.  1838-43 
II.  5/2  The  fear  of  seeing  real  improvement  obstructed  and 
even  improbabilized  by  the  creation  of  new  offices,  with 
enormous  salaries  attached  to  them. 

Improbable  (imprp-bab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  impro- 
babil-is,  f.  im-  (In-  2)  +probabilis  probable,  likely: 
cf.  F.  improbable  (1611  in  Cotgr.).] 

1.  Not  probable  ;  not  likely  to  be  true  ;  not  easy 
to  believe ;  unlikely. 

1598  FLORIO,  fmfrotatile,  that  cannot  be  prooued,  improb- 
able. 1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  90  They  pleaded 
against  the  most  Christian  Queene,  that  her  pretention  was 
improbable.  1601  SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  III.  iv.  141  If  this  were 
plaid  vpon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemne  it  as  an  improbable 
fiction.  1710  STEEI.E  &  ADDISON  Taller  No.  254  T  2  Were 
they  not  so  well  attested,  [they]  would  appear  altogether 
improbable.  1770  yitnins  Lett,  xxxix.  193,  I  think  it  \vas 
highly  improbable.  1860  TYNDALI.  Glac.  n.  xxx.  407, 1  agree 
.  .m  regarding  the  explanation  as  improbable. 
b.  Qualifying  a  clause,  usually  introduced  by  it. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  30  Though  it  bee  improbable  that 
there  should  be_  any  want  of  waters.  1674  tr.  Scheffer's 
Lapland  24  H  is  very  improbable  that  so  many  Christian 
Kings  should  take  no  care  of  propagating  their  Religion. 
1790  PALEY  Horse  Paul.  Rom.  i.  n  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  the  effect  of 
contrivance  and  design.  1836  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Tempi,' 
(1887)  448  When  two  armies  fight,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
one  of  them  will  be  very  soundly  beaten.  Mod.  That  he 
will  succeed  is  highly  improbable. 
e.  With  complement,  rare. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel:  vm.  §  179  Nor  was  the  design 
improbable  to  succeed.  1654-66  LD.  OREF.RY  Parthcnissa 
11676'  241  His  Love  could  not  be  more  improbable  of  suc- 
cess than  Perolla's  had  been. 

2.  In  pregnant  sense:  Unlikely  to  'do',  suit,  etc. 
1659  HAMMOND  OnPs.  civ.  16-18  And  that  in  the  most  im- 
probable toile. 
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Hence  Impro-'ba'bleness,  improbability. 
1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Improbably    imprf  babli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  -f 
-LY  2.J     In  an  improbable  manner ;  without  likeli- 
,    hood. 

(Usually  qualifying  the  statement  as  a  whole,  and  denoting 
i  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  true  ;  now  chiefly  in  not  itiiprob- 
1  ably,  an  expression  for  '  with  more  or  less  probability  M 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xiii.  220  That  he  lived 
and  writ  in  these  parts,  is  not  improbably  collected  from  the 
Epistles  that  passed  betwixt  him  and  Artaxerxes.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  m.  Wks.  (1847)  504/2  Dioneth,  an 
imaginary  king  of  Britain,  or  duke  of  Cornwall  who  im- 
probably sided  with  them  against  his  own  country,  a  1691 
BoYLE(J.)i  He  speaks  very  improbably,  a  1808  HuRD/V<7///. 
App.  fR.i,  A  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave 
him  without  one  admirer.  Mod.  He  Is  coming  to  Oxford 
soon,  and  may  not  improbably  call  on  me. 

t  I'mprobate,  «.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  (Se.}  -at. 
[f.  L.  improb&t-us  blamed,  condemned,  or  L.  im- 
probits  wicked  :  see  -ATE~.]  Wicked. 

1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  220  Throuch 
his  awne  exemple  the  improbat  he  teached. 

tlmprobate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [f.  L.  impro- 
bat-^  ppl.  stem  of  improbare  to  disapprove,  blame, 
condemn,  reject,  make  void,  f.  im-  (!M-  -)  +probare 
to  make  good,  pronounce  good,  approve.]  trans. 
To  disapprove,  disallow. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Improbat et  to  disallow,  to  dis- 
praise, or  dislike. 

Improbation  (impr0b^-J;m\  [ad.  L.  impro- 
bation-em,  n.  of  action  from  improbare  \  see  IM- 
PROBATED.  Cf.  F.  improbation  (1504  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.\] 

*|*  1.  Disapprobation,  disapproval.  Obs. 
1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  225/2  He  with-holds 
from  answering,  either  in  approbation,  or  improbation  of 
something,  n  1677  MANTON  Serm.  Ps.  cxix.  verse  143  \\'ks. 
1872  IX.  i6God  discovered  his  approbation  and  improbation 
then  more  by  temporal  mercies  and  temporal  judgments. 
1789  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist.  Wks.  1843  I.  51  These,  if  they 
call  it  honour,  will  prefix  an  epithet  of  improbation  to  it, 
and  call  it  false  honour. 

1 2.  Disproof,  confutation.  Obs.  rare  (in  gen. 
sense :  cf.  next). 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Know?,  iv.  (1556)  118  As  the  firste  im- 
probation doth  reproue  the  flatnes  of  the  earth  betwene 
easte  and  weste,.  .so  this  second  confutation  improueth  the 
opinion  of  plainesse  betwene  south  and  north.  1637  TOM- 
LINSON Return's  Disp.  275  The  conjecture  is  not  worth  the 
improbation.  1657  Physical  Dict.^  Improbatien,  disproving. 
3.  Sc.  Law.  Disproof  of  a  writ ;  an  action 
brought  to  prove  a  document  to  be  false  or  forged. 
c  1575  BALFOUR  Practices  (1754)  381  Anent  improbatioun. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Alaj.  122  The  first  is  called  the  direct 
maner  of  improbation,  be  the  witnes  insert  in  the  wreit, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  improven.  1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett. 
(1862)  I.  422  Summons  of  improbation  to  prove  our  charters 
of  Christ  to  be  counterfeits,  are  raised  against  poor  souls. 
'TS2  J-  LOUTHIAN  Fonn  of  Process  (ed.  2)  15  Indicting  the 
Prisoner  in  the  Terms  of  the  Decreet  of  Improbation.  1861 
W.  BELL  Diet,  Law  S^cot.t  Improbation  is  the  disproving 
and  setting  aside  of  writs  ex  facie  probative  on  the  grounds 
of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  form  of  process  by  which  this 
is  generally  done  is  an  action  of  reduction-improbatton. 

Improbative  (imprp-bativ),  a.  [f.  L.  impro- 
bdt-j  ppl.  stem  of  improbare  IMPROBATEZ;.  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Liable  to  improbation  or  disproof;  not  proved 
to  be  true  or  genuine. 

1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  517  Where  witnesses 
attest  a  deed  without  knowing  the  granter,  and  seeing  him 
subscribe  . .  the  deed  is  not  only  improbative,  but  such  wit- 
nesses are  declared  accessory  to  forgery.  1866  Guide  to 
Elgin  Cathedral  iv.  226  Some  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to 
universal  tradition  however  improbative. 

2.  = IMPROBATORY. 

1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  44  'The  form  or 
mode  of  treatment ',  he  [Dante]  says,  (is  . .  definitive,  divi- 
sive, probative,  improbative,  and  positive  of  examples'. 

Improbatory  (imprp-batari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
-t-  -OEY.]  Having  the  function  of  disproving ;  in  Sc* 
Law,  made  in  improbation  or  disproof  of  a  writ. 

1828  in  W.  Bell  Diet.  Ltrw  Scot.  (1861)  76  [When  the 
writing  has  been  abidden  by,  the  record  is  made  up]  by 
ordering  a  condescendence  of  articles  improbatory,  and 
answers  containing  articles  approbatory,  which  shall  be 
revised  and  accompanied  with  notes  of  pleas  in  law.  1861 
Ibid.,  These  articles  improbatory  and  approbatory  consist 
of  articulate  averments  and  answers  . .  setting  forth  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  on  by  the  one  party,  as  in- 
structing the  alleged  forgery  or  falsehood,  and  by  the  other, 
as  showing  the  writing  to  be  genuine  and  fairly  come  by. 

t  Improbe.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OK.  improbe  (15111 
c.  in  iiatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  improbtts  bad,  wicked, 
f.  im-  (!M-  2)  +  probus  good.]  A  wicked  person. 

1484  CAXTON  Falles  of  ^E sop  (1889)  i  The  malyce  off  the 
euyllc  people,  and  the  argument  off  the  Improbes. 

Improbity  (imprfrblti).  [ad.  L.  improbitas. 
f.  improhus  wicked,  persistent :  cf.  OF.  improbitg 
(I4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

f  1.  Persistency,  perseverance.  Obs.  QT  n&ue-use. 
_  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  154  pis  lastinge  knock- 
ing is  purging  of  man  bat  hab  lyved  synfully  ;  fc>is  improbite 
to  bis  purpos  is  just  tariyng  of  God.  1883  A . 
19  May  627  The  reader  who  has  had  the  improbity  'in  the 
untranslatable  Latin  sense  Qtimprobus}  to  follow  M.  Reium 
carefully. 

2.  Wickedness,  want  of  principle  or  integrity. 

1594  HOOKER  Reel.  Pol.  in.  i.  §7  Persons  excommunicable, 
yea  and  cast  out  for  notorious  Jmprobitie.  1695  Li  -  i 


IMPROGRESSIVENESS. 

Boetk.iv.  198  That  tlie  exuberant  Improbity  of  ill  Men  may 
be   repell'd  and  abated.     1731  MEDLEY  Koll'en's  (\i 
Hope  I.  27  His  countrymen,  among  whom.. all  Improbity 
is  abhorred.     1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  i.  vii.  5  5  The  waste  of 
wealth  occasioned  to  Society  by  human  improbity. 

t  I'mprobotlS,  a.  Obs.  ran:  [f.  L.  improb-its 
or  F.  improbe  +  -ous.]  Wicked,  unprincipled. 
Hence  f  I'mprobously  adv.,  wickedly;  violently. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renous  Disp.  295  One  [nettle]  whose 
leaves  are  improbously  mordacious.  Ibid.  596  Alas  !  the 
improbous  do  so  impose  upon  us. 

t  Improbration.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  1  +  L. 
probr-um  reproach  +  -ATION  :  cf.  L.  exprobnltio 
reproach,  raed.L.  improbros-us  disgraceful,  and 
OF.  improperer  to  reproach  as  shameful,  address 
reproaches  to  (whence  perh.  an  OF.  imp)  opera- 
//<?;/).]  Reproach,  reviling. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531}  3or  They  dyd  leade 
the  bounden  . .  with  all . .  impvobracyons,  sclaunders,  false 
contumelyes. 

t Iinproce-rous,  a.  Obs.  rare~n.  [f.  L.  im- 
procer-its  not  tall  + -ous.]  So  t  Improce'rity. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Iwf>rocerons,  low,  not  tall.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  I»iprocerityt  a  lownesse,  want  of  tallnesse. 

t  Impro-creable,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [ad.  L. 
improcreabilis  that  cannot  be  procreated.]  So 
t  Improcreabrlity.  (See  quots.) 

1623  COCKERAM,  ImprocreablC)  not  begotten.  1658  PHIL- 
LIPS, Improcreahility^  a  barrennesse,  or  unaptnesse  to  pro- 
create. 

ImprOCUrabi'lity.  ran.  [f.  *improcnrable 
(f.  In-  2  +  PROCURABLE)  :  see  -ITY.]  The  condition 
of  being  unprocurable. 

1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $•  Ins.  II.  xxxiii.  619  Absolute 
novelty  and  improcurability  elsewhere  or  forever. 

t  Improdu'ced,  ///.  a.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PRODUCED.] 
Not  produced  from  anything  else  ;  unproduced. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  m.  ii.  §  10  There  will  bee 
three  real  improduced  things.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World 
(1713)  4  They  make  no  mention  of  the  Creation  of  this 
Chaos,  but  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  self-existent  and  im- 
produced. 

ImprodlTCible,  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  2  +  PRODU- 
CIBLE.] Incapable  of  being  produced ;  unprodu- 
cible  ;  unfit  to  be  produced,  unpresentable. 

1704  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  viii.  381  We  cannot  produce 
them,  and  that  because  they  are  absolutely  im producible. 
1820  COLTOX  Lacou  I.  93  Dr.  Johnson  was  pronounced  to 
be  an  improducible  man  by  a  Courtier. 

t  Improdu'ction.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Isi-2  +  PRO- 
DUCTION.] The  condition  of  not  having  been  pro- 
duced from  anything  else. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  10  The  eternity  and 
introduction  of  matter  as  the  passive  principle  of  things. 
1678  CuDWORTH  Intt'll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  6.  197  Hermogenes  and 
other[s].  .assert  the  self-existence  and  Introduction  of  the 
Matter. 

t  Improfrcience.  Obs.  rare  -  *.  [f.  IM-  2  + 
PROFICIENCE.]  =  next. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  vii.  §  7  This  misplacing  hath 
caused  a  deficience,  or  at  least  a  great  improficience  in  the 
Sciences. 

Improfrciency.  Now  rare.  Also  7  in-,  [f. 
IM-  -  +  PROFICIENCY.]  Lack  of  proficiency  ;  un- 
skilfulness,  backwardness. 

1647  BOYLE  Let.  20  Feb.  in  Wks.  (1772)  I.  Life  35  The 
excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by  such  an  im- 
proficiency,  increases  my  presaging  fears.  1661  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n,  xlv.  271  The  least  neglect  does  steal  us  into 
improticiency  and  offence.  1675  O.  WALKER,  etc.  Paraphr. 
Hel\  21  Gently  taxing  their  negligence  and  inproficiency. 
1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  354/1  Knowing  my  own  impro- 
ficiency,  I  almost  feared  to  tempt  the  giant  game. 

i  Improfi'CUOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IM- 2 
+  PROFICUOUS.]  Unprofitable. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomct.  53  We  need  not  doubt  to  take 
away  and  freely  to  coerce  that  improficuous  matter  of  hair. 

t  Impro'fitable,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-5  in-  [f. 
IM-  -  +  PROFITABLE.]  Not  profitable,  unprofitable. 

a  1325  Prose  Psalter  lii[i].  4  Hij  ben  made  mprofitable. 
1434  MISVN  Mending  Lift'  xi.  124  Qwateuer  he  do,  Jnpro- 
feiabyll  &  intollerabyll  it  semys.  1558  KENNEDY  Compend, 
Tractive  in  Wodr.  .Sac.  Misc.  (1844)  125  Improffitable  for 
our  purpose.  1660  SHARROCK  Vegetables  87  Weeds,  fern, 
heath,  broom  and  other  improfitable  vegetables.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Milk,  The  only  Way  to  make 
a  Cow  dry  and  utterly  improfitable  for  the  Dairy. 

Hence  tlmpro-fitableness,  unprofitableness. 

a  1643  J.  SHUTE  Judgcm.  $•  Mercy  (1645)  176  Cause  . .  to 
wish  that  they  had  never  scene  your  faces,  because  of  your 
improfitablenesse. 

Iniprogressive  (improgre-siv),  a.  [IM-2  + 
PROGRESSIVE.]  Not  progressive  ;  unprogressive, 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (iSiS)  III.  179  Improgressive 
arrangement  is  not  method.  1817  —  Biog.  Lit.  (1870)  222 
The  immense  empire  of  China  improgressive  for  thirty  cen- 
turies. 1827  DE  QfiNCEY  n-'ks.  (1890)  IV.  399  Cathedral 
cities  in  England,  imperial  cities  without  manufactures  in 
Germany,  are  all  in  an  improgressive  condition. 

Hence  Improgre'ssively  adv.,  without  making 
progress  or  advance ;  Improgre  ssiveness,  the 
quality  of  being  unprogressive,  stationary  character. 

1827-48  HARK  (rufsses  Ser.  n.  (1859)  310  The  stormbeaten 
Atlantic,  over  which  men  had  for  ages  been  sailing  to  and 
fro  almost  improgressively.  Ibid.  312  The  other  great 
scandal  of  philosophy,  its  improgressiveness,  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  1839  Eraser's  Mag.  XIX.  105  It  is  this 
alleged  improgressiveness  of  China  that  startles  the  ima- 
gination. 


IMPBOLIFIC. 

t  Improlrfic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IM-  -  +  PROLIFIC.] 
Not  prolific ;  unprolific. 

a  1661  FULLER  H'orfhies,  Hartfordsk.  u.  (1662)  22  Many 
Worthies,  who  are  . .  cither  improlifick,  or  have  Children  in 
^•Hi.'sruiicrititperiitiii.  1686  PLOT Staffordsk. 234  Imperfect, 
improlific  egg*,  which  will  never  produce  Chicken. 

tlmproli'fical,iz.  Obs.  [f.  IM--  +  PUOLIKCAL.] 

=  pree. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  50  That . .  which  is 
not  watery  and  improlificall  will  not  conglaciate.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glosso^r..  hnprolifical,  . .  not  apt  to  have  issue. 

tlmproli'ficate,  v.  Obs.   [f.  In- 1  +  PaoLm- 

CATE  v]     trans.  To  render  prolific,  to  fertilize. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vu.  xvi.  371  The  inordin- 
ate longitude  of  the  organ . .  may  be  a  meanes  to  improlificale 
the  seed.  1650  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  151  A  greater  difficulty.  .is,  ]u'.\' 
the  sperm  of  the  Cock  impioliticates  and  makes  the  ovall 
conception  fruitful!. 

t  Impromi'SCUOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  im- 
proinisiii-tis  +  -ous.]  Unmixed,  unmingled. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1792  T.  TAYLOR  Procltts  I. 
Dissert,  p.  Ixxviii,  The  first  is  simple  and  impromiscuous. 

t  Impro'mpt,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  imprompt-its, 
f.  im-  (lu-  ~)  +  promptus  ready,  PHOJIPT.]  Not 
ready  or  prepared ;  unready. 

1759  STEKNE  Tr.  Shandy  \\.  ix,  So  imprompt  !  so  ill- 
prepared  to  stand  the  shock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was. 

Impromptitude  (impr^-mrtiti«d).  [f.  IM-  - 
+  PROMPTITUDE  :  cf.  prec.]  Want  of  promptitude 
or  quickness  in  action  ;  unreadiness. 

1887  Story  of  a  Kiss  III.  xv.  267  His  uncle's  reproach  of 
his  '  impromptitude '  was  a  different  thing. 

Impromptu  (imprp-mi'ti;?),  adv.,  sb.,  adj.  [ad. 
L.  in  promptu  in  readiness,  at  hand  (^promptus 
readiness),  written  as  one  word  and  with  the  >i 
changed  to  m  before/,  as  in  F.  impromptu  (Moliere, 
1659),  whence  also  the  adj.  and  sb.  uses.] 

A.  adv.  Without  preparation  or  premeditation ; 
off-hand,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extempore. 

1669  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  \-ztk  Rep.  Hist.  JfSS.  Coiiuii. 
App.  v.  ii  Mr.  Elliot  ..  desired  Mr.  Titus  to  make  some 
verses  . .  which  he  did  thus,  impromptu  [etc.].  1788  BURNS 
Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  16  Aug.,  She  sometimes  hits  on  a 
couplet  or  two  impromptu.  1791  BOSWEI.L  Johnson  (18161 
I.  31  note,  This  was  made  almost  impromptu.  1882  FAKRAR 
1-litrly  Ckr.  II.  375  note.  This  was  afterwards  improved  into 
the  story  that  he  [John]  wrote  the  whole  Gospel  impromptu. 

B.  sb.  Something  composed  or  uttered  without 
preparation  or  premeditation  ;  an  extemporaneous 
composition   or   performance ;    an   improvisation. 
Also,  a  musical  composition  having  the  character 
of  an  improvisation. 

16830.  A.  A  rt Converse  44\Ve  must  deal  plainly  and  seriously 
with  such  men,  waving  all  in  promptu's  and  subtilities. 
1693  DRYDEN  Juvenal  Introd.  (1697)  37  They  were  made 
t\\Umport\  and  were,  as  the  French  call  them,  IntprotHptnt. 
1776  JOHNSON Poem\.title\  To  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  her  complet- 
ing her  thirty-fifth  year,  an  impromptu.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancred  II.  ix,  Lady  Constarfce  . .  had  a  variety  of  conclu- 
sions on  all  social  topics,  which  she  threw  forth  . .  with  the 
well-arranged  air  of  an  impromptu.  1880  GROVE  Diet. 
Miis.  I.  768/2  The  two  sets  of  pieces  by  Schubert  known  as 
Impromptus,  .were.. not  so  entitled  by  him. 

C.  adj.     1.  Composed  or  uttered  without  pre- 
paration or  premeditation  ;  improvised;  invented, 
produced,  etc.  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
without  previous  thought. 

1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  240  Who  would  risque 
the  making  impromptu  poems  at  Paris?  1830  D'IsRAi  1 1 
Clias.  I,  III.  Pref.  4,  I  am  not  fortunate  in  impromptu 
replies.  1849  THACKERAY  Lett.  Apr.,  I  daresay  I  shall  have 
to  make  an  impromptu  speech. 

2.  Made  or  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
hastily  made  for  the  occasion,  or  converted  to  use 
in  an  emergency ;  extemporized,  makeshift. 

1764  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malmtsbury  1.  118 
Lord  North  took  an  impromptu  dinner  with  us  yesterday. 
1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  \.  67  They  had  a  little 
impromptu  ball.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  xxii.  (1865) 
215  My  daughter  encouraged  me  to  pay  this  impromptu 
vi-it.  1872  BAKLK  .\'ill-  Tribut.  viii.  128  We  prepared  an 
impromptu  raft. 

Hence  Impro'mptn  V.,  to  compose  off-hand  ;  to 
improvise,  extemporize.  Impro'mptuary  a.  = 
C.  I.  Impro-mptuist,  one  who  composes  off- 
hand, an  improvUer. 

1802  H.  SWINBURNE  in  Courts  Europe  (1841)  II-  334  The 
soldiers  sing  in  the  evening  an  endless  German  song,  and 
the  sailors  impromptu  in  Danish.  1802-12  BlNTHAM 
Ration,  yudic.  Evia.  (1827)  II.  2  Answers  hnpromptuary. 
1834  MEUWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  48  In  a  pelting  rain,  im- 
promptu'd  the. following  epigram.  1848  Atlutaullt  5  Aug. 
773  Ballast-waggons,  .impromptncd  and  filled  up  with  seat*. 
1882  Cluuiil:  Jrnl.  74.'  2  Theodore  H  ook.  .was  a  most  prolific 
impromptnist.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LXIV. 
435/1  His  impromptuary  deliverances. 

tlmproo'f.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPROVE  v.[,  after 
prove,  proof.] 

1.  Disproof,  refutation. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  Trnt_£r.iug.  T.  11.  145  Now  secondly  for 
the  Elench,  and  use  of  improofe. 

2.  Reproof,  rebuke,  censure. 

1590  GREENWOOD  A  HSU:  Def.  Read  Prayers  30  The  whole 
-Scripture  is  ..  inspired  of  God,  &  profitable  vntodoctrme, 
vnto  improof,  vnto  correction.     1594  SoUTHWILl.  .'/ 
F,,,i.   J\;,r.i  To  Rdr.,  That  the  reader  may  learn  to  love 
without  improof  of  purity, 

Improper  (imprp-paj),  a.     [f.  IM-  2  +  PBOPEB ; 
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after  F.  impropre  (1373   in  HalA-Darm.},   I.,  im- 
propritis.]     Not  proper;  the  opposite  of  proper. 

1.  Not  truly  or  strictly  belonging  to  the  thing 
under  consideration  ;  not  in  accordance  with  truth, 
fact,  reason,  or  rule;  abnormal,  irregular;  incor- 
rect, inaccurate,  erroneous,  wrong. 

Formetly  sometimes  without  implication  of  blame  or  cen- 
sure, e.g.  said  of  a  meaning  given  to  a  word  which  i 
'proper^'  or  literal  one,  but  metaphorical. 

1531  [implied  in  IMPROPERLY],  1552  HULOET,  Improper, 
impropriits,  abusiims.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  877 
When  the  Scripture  saith,  that  the  Lord  Gud  is  unLliLuin^j- 
able,  it  is  a  proper  speach,  because  he  is  so  of  : 
nature  .  .When  it  saylh:  Hee  went  down  to  see  the  Tower 
of  Habel,  then  it  is  an  improper  speach.  1649  ROULKIS 
Cla.  7,v  Bibi,  Introd.  iii.  42  To  eate  Christs  flesh — to  pluck 
out  our  right  eye  . .  We  cannot  read  any  of  these  literally 
and  properly  ..  therefore  we  must  seek  for  a  spiritual  and 
improper  sense.  1651  HOIIBES  Le-.'iatk.  in.  .\.\xiil.  201  Which 
to  nave  said  in  the  time  of  Joshua  had  been  improper.  1701 
tr.  Lc  Clcrc's  Prim.  l-'al/iers  (1702)  87  Of  which  one  can 
only  speak  in  metaphorical  and  improper  Language.  1780 
BURKE  Sp.  Bristol  previous  to  Elect.  Wks.  III.  362  It  is 
not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest  you 
should  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some  moment 
to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the  subject.  1870 
TYNHALI.  Lect.  Elcctr.  R.  Instit.  14  The  conductors  were 
called  non.eltclrics,  because  they  could  not  be  so  electrified. 
The  division  is  improper,  because  if  a  conductor  be  insulated 
it  can  readily  be  electrified. 

b.  Not  properly  so  called  ;  Improper  fraction: 
a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  greater  than  (or  equal 
to)  its  denominator,  and  whose  value  is  therefore 
greater  than  (or  equal  to)  unity.  (Formerly  applied 
to  analogous  fractions  in  Algebra.)  Improper  diph- 
thong: see  quot.  1826. 

1542  RECORDE  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  340  An  Improper  Fraction 
.  .that  is  to  saye,  a  fraction  in  forme,  which  in  dede  is  greater 
than  an  Unit.  1610  FLETCHEK  Faithf.  Sfapfierdess  To 
Rdr.,  They  [shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  a  Pastoral]  are 
not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art  but  such  improper  ones  as 
nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing  and  poetry.  1674  JEAKK 
Arilh.  (1696)  44  Improper  Fractions  have  alwayes  the 
Numerator  greater  than  the  Denominator.  1806  HUTTON 
Course  Math.  I.  187  To  Reduce  an  Improper  Fraction  to  a 
Whole  or  Mixed  Quantity.  i8z4  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  I.  36  An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the 
vowels  sounded :  as,  en  in  eagle,  oa  in  boat. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case 
or  the  purpose  in  vie w ;  unsuitable,  unfit,  inappro- 
priate, ill-adapted. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  33  Rather,  then,  either  to  want  a 
name,  or  to  haue  to  base  and  impropre  a  name.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  ff  Commw.  (1603)  90  The  Hungarish  horse  by- 
nature  are  not  improper  for  war,  being  couragious,  strong. 
1665  BOYLE  O^cas.  Rcfl.  IV.  xiii.  (1848)  248  A  Plain  being  a 
very  improper  place  for  such  a  purpose.  1702  ADDISON 
Dial.  Medals  ii.  Misc.  Wks.  1726  III.  52  [The  quotation]  is 
not  improper  to  the  occasion.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  N. 
Pole  50  As  improper  to  be  approached  as  a  rocky  lee  shore. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chum.  I.  56  Hydrogen  gas  is  improper 
for  respiration. 

3.  Not  in  accordancewith  good  manners,  modesty, 
or  decorum ;  unbecoming,  unseemly ;  indecorous, 
indecent.     Also  transf.  of  a  person. 

1739  CHESTER!--.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  xxxi.  108  It  would  be  very 
improper  and  indecent  if  you  were  to  fly  your  kite  or  play 
at  nine-pins  while  you  are  with  Mr.  Maittaire.  1776  Trial 
of  NuHdocomar  106/2  It  would  be  highly  improper  that 
their  books  should  be  wantonly  subjected  to  curious  and 
impertinent  eyes.  1791  [see  IMPROPER  f."].  1849  JAMES 
Woodman  ii,  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  any- 
thing improper  in  having  them  there.  1852  MRS.  CARLYLI: 
Lett.  II.  177,  I  see  single  women  besides  myself  at  Verey's 
—not  improper — governesses,  and  the  like. 

f4.  ?Not  proper  or  peculiar  to  an  individual; 
general,  common.  Obs.  rare. 
[Quot.  1610  in  i  b  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  recent  Diets.] 
t  Improper,  f. l  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  enpropre, 
-per,  6  empropre,  -per,  6-7  impropre,  5-7  impro- 
per. See  also  iMi-iuiriiV.  [ME.  en-,  empropre,  app. 
repr.  an  AFr.  *enproprier,  a  variant  (with  change  of 
prefix)  of  OF.  apro frier,  ad.  L.  appropriare  to 
APPROPRIATE.  (No  OF.  emproprier  or  impreprier 
is  recorded,  and  the  med.  or  mod.L.  improfriare 
is  cited  by  Du  Cange  only  from  English  docu- 


IMPROPORTIONABLE. 

proper  the  same  unto  the  church  of  Saint  Pel-  r 
he.      1529  MI  /!  Many  .111 

rte  thcrof  in  bcncrkcs  geu 
.  them.     1545   lliUNKLOW  Contpl.   17  b, 
were  .  .  impiopryd  vnto 

them.     1601  1  .-.  504  He  improprcd  vnlo 

our  cLi-.i 

t  Improper,  t;.-  Obs.  noiue-wJ.    [f.  IMPISI-: 
«.]     inlr.  To  behave  improperly. 

1791  H.  W.M  rout  Corr.  (1837^  III.  4)8,  I  am  too  old  to 
be  impioper  and  you  arc  loo  modest  to  be  impropered  to. 

tlmpro-perate,  z/.1   Obs.  rare-",    [f.  ppl. 

stem  of  laic  I.,  improperare  to  taunt,  upbraid 
(Vulgate  and  1'etronius),  It.  improptrart  '  to  vp- 
braid,  to  twit'  (Florioi,  OF.  impropertr;  cf.  late 
L.  improptrium  opprobrium,  reproacn (Heb. zi  26, 

in  Vulg.).]     trans.  To  reproach,  upbraid. 

l6z3  COCKERAM,  lluprsptrate,  to  repruch.    1656  in  BL> 

tlmpro-perate,  f.2   06s.  rare-",    (f.  ppl. 

stem  of  L.  inifioperare^]     inlr.  To  hasten  in. 

1656  BLOLST  Gicssogr.,  lnipropfratet..a^&o  to  make  haste 
to  go  in. 

tlmpropera-tion1.  01>s.  [n.  of  action  (prob. 
in  OF.)  from  late  L.  improperare,  OF.  impropertr : 
sec  I.MrKOl'EitATE  f.l]  The  action  of  upbraiding 
or  reviling  ;  a  reproach,  taunt. 

1502  Or,i.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  ix.  iu 
other  membres  that  is  debates  &  improperacyons.  1526 
Pilgr.  Ferf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  304  b,  false  contumefes, 
blasphemes,  &  improperacyons.  1603  HOLLAND Flittar^Jts 
Mor.  1235  That  improperation  and  slander  that  went  of 
him.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rflig.  Mcd.  I.  §  3  Omitting 
those  Improperations,  and  Terms  of  Scurrility  betwixt  us. 

t  Impropera'tion  -'.  Ol>s.  Erroneous  form 
for  IMPKOPRIATION,  after  IMPROPER  ».i 

1536  in  Strype  Eccl.  Jlfeitt.  (1721!  I.  App.  Ixxix.  187  At  the 
time  of  the  improperation.  1550  LEVIK  Stria.  Paurs  Cross 
Evj,  Nothyngc  is  so  papystycall  as  tmproperacions  of 
benefices  be.  1634  DONNL  Strut,  xlvi.  466  This  is  an  Im- 
properation without  Sacrilege,  .to  make  God  mine  owne. 

t  Impropera-tion  <i.   Obs.  rare-",     [n.  of  ac- 
tion from  IMPROPERATE  v.-]     A  hastening  in. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Improperation,  a  making  haste. 

Improperly  (irnprp'pajli),  adv.  [f.  IMPROPER 
a.  +  -LY  -. 

The  instance  from  Gower  stands  alone  in  date;  the  word, 
like  its  adj.  IMPROPER,  coming  into  general  use  in  the  i6th  c. 
But  properly  is  common  from  c  1225.  The  corresp.  F.  adv. 
intproprement  occurs  in  Oresme  (Mth  c.).] 

In  an  improper  manner;  wrongly,  incorrectly, 
unsuitably,  unbecomingly. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  21  The  world  as  of  his  propre  kynde 
Was  euere  vntrewe  and  as  be  blynde  Improprelicn  he 
demejj  fame.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  l.  xxv,  Modestie  :  whiche 
worde  nat  beinge  knowen  in  the  englisshe  tonge, .  .they  im- 
proprely  named  this  vertue  descretion.  1577  tr.  Bitlltnger's 
Decades  (1592*  463  Justification  is  properly  attributed  to  the 
reconciling  righteousnesse  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  im- 
properly ascribed  to  the  obeying  righteousnes,  or  riglii 
nes  of  obedience.  1661-98  SOUTH  Sfi-m.  III.  6  Merit,  »hich 
we  may  not  improperly  define  '  A  Right  ^to  receive  some 
good  upon  the  score  of  some  good  done '.  1776  Trial  cf 
.\~nndocomar<)T/i  The  seal  of  Bollakey  Doss  was  improperly 
made  use  of.  1879  Casielfs  Techn.  Eiiuc.  vl.  339/2  The 
heroic  Jeanne  Dare  (commonly  but  improperly  written 
d'Arc'.  1885  Lau:  Rtp.  29  Ch.  Div.454  The  lease ..  has  been 
by  mistake  improperly  drawn. 

ImprO'perneSS.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -.NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  improper ;  impropriety. 

1612  BRINSLEY  Ltid.  Lit.  viii.  11627)  no  For  the  improper- 
nesse  of  the  phrase  in  our  speech.  i648jENKYN  BlindGvide 


apropre,  APPROPRE,  was  in  earlier  use,  app.  with 
the  same  sense.  The  variant  IMPROPBY  corresponds 
to  apropry.] 

1.  trans.  To  assign  as  a  proper  or  private  posses- 
sion, to  appropriate  ;  =  IMPKOPRIATE  v.  i. 

c  1580  WYCLII--  Wks.  (1880)  81  But  bobe  bes  ben  snproprld  to 
Bod.  1486  Ilk.  St.  Alt'ans,  Her.  Bij,  That  is  to  hym  ini- 
properid  bi  lawe  of  armys.  1494  FABVAN  Chr.m.  yn  441 


phorically. 

t  Impro'perty.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IMPROPER  a.  + 

-TY  :  cf  property.}    =-  IMPROPRIETY. 

IBS  SHERRY  Treat.  Fig.  Gram,  f,  Rhet.  6  b,  Improperly. 
when  a  worde  is  brought  into  the  talke  hauing  nothyng  at 
al  his  owne  proper    signification.      1663  GERBIEK 
a  vj  a,  Ordering  each  part  thereof,  proper  to  us  pai  titular 
use,  shunning  all  improperties. 

t  Impro-pery.  0(>s.    [lA.'L.imfreferuun 

proach,  opprobrium  ;  cf.  F.  improp<:rit :  see  IMPUO- 
1'ERATE  ».']     Reproach,  upbraiding. 

1541  BECON  Path-.i:  Prayer  ii.  B  vij  b,  Sara  . .  desyrynge 
to  be  delyucred  from  the  improper)-  &  imbraydyng  . .  of  a 
certuyne  default.  , 

tlmpropi'tious,  d.    Oh.  rare. 
PROPITIOUS.     Cf.  F.  iinpropice  (igth  c.  in  Lutie  .j 
Not  propitious ;  unfavourable,  unpropitious. 

1638  WOTTON  in  Reli?.  \\6ii)  w,  I  am  sorry  to  hear.. that 
your  dreams  were  impropitious 

t Impropo-rtion.  Obs.    Also?  in-.     [!M--. 
Want  of  proportion,  disproportion. 

,  ,450  LYIW.  ,-i  Ui-Ri.H  Stcrees  1675  Yif.  .Ony  evil 
Of  quiUtees  gendre  by  in-prop  bed.    16041. 

WHIOHT  /•«»««  III.  m,9'  If  there  be  but  one  ey. 


Rep.   Harding  (.6,,)  383  If  he  would  in  like  maner  im- 
proper, and  inclose  the  Sun  beames,  to  comfort  the  rich 
1642  [?Bp    HALL)  Mid.  Confid.  Amm^v.  m. 
ahvayes  resolved  that  neither  person  nor  cause  shall , 
me,  further  than  they  are  good.    [Cf.  MILTON  Afol.  -i'"-  '»•] 

2.    Ecd.  Law.    =lMPROPHIATEK.  2. 

1528  Lett.  j'»//'V".  Mautit.  (Cainden)  2  To  unite,  annex, 


>rtion_oi 
ments  l.. 

tlmpropo-rtionable,  .'.    Obs.      [f.  IM  -.] 
X,,t  proportionable  ;       I 
lgBB  |, 

improportionablcto 
lergo    in    UK 

Debate  iii  Forcing  the. .  Liturgy,  and  Ceremonies,  and  that 
purtionable  pi 
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IMPBOPORTIONAL. 


t  Improptvrtional,  a.  Ofa.    [f.  IM-  - 

1625  1808)09  A  number 

impi  :he  number  of  students,  which  in 

exceeded  16  score,      1784-98  in  Led.  Paint,  v. 

:  ould  appear  neither 

impi  r  deformed,  on  account  of  the  di 

and  heights  of  the  objects  painted. 

t  Impropo*rtionate,  <*•  Obs.  [f.  IM--  + 
PROPORTIONATE  a.]  Not  proportionate,  out  of  pro- 
portion, disproportionate. 

1581  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  146  To  distribute 

their  multitude  to  the  best  and  easiest  proportion  of  their 
owne  state  :  which  otherwise  improportlonate  would  breade 
an  aposteme.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  172  Acti 
effecting  at  an  improportlonate  distance.  1666  J.  SMITH 
Old  Age  (ed.  2)  59  The  Cavity  is  improportionate  to  the 
head  of  the  humerus. 

t  Impropo'rtioned,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  ff.  IM-  -  + 
rii'ipnKTioNKi  >///.  ^-]  Disproportion  eel  :  —prec. 

1656  J  EASES  mUCttScXm.  Dh>.  40  Cognoscitive  powers*.  . 
that  can  never  reach  spiritual  substances,  for  they  are  impro- 
portioned  unto  it. 

Impropriate  jmpnTu-prii^t  ,v.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  mea.  or  mod.  I.,  impropriare'.  see  IMPROPER  v.^ 
and  cf.  APPROPRIATE  v.} 

•frl.  trans.  To  make  proper  or  peculiar  to  some 
I>erson  or  thing  ;  to  make  one's  (or  some  one's) 
own  ;  to  appropriate.  Obs. 

1567  DRA.VT  Horace,  Ep.  To  Rdr.  *  vj,  To  impropriate  it 
to  me  it  were  neither  honestye,  nor  wysedom.  1612  T. 
TAYLOR  Comin.  Titus  i.  3  In  that  period  of  time,  which  the 
wisdome  of  God  hath  impropriated  unto  them.  1651 
HOBBES  Levitith.  iv.  xlvi,  378  They..  that  impropriate  the 
Preaching  of  the  Gospell  to  one  certain  Order  of  men.  1673 
MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  I.  279  In  this  imprudent  and 
nauseous  discourse,  you  have  all  along  appropriated  or 
impropriated  all  the  Loyalty  from  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry 
and  the  Commonalty,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Church.  1703 
MRS.  CfcSTLivRt  Stolen  Heiress  n,  The  venerable  man  to 
whom  this  goodly  mansion  is  impropriated. 

fb.  \Vith  inverted  construction:  To  instal  (a 
person)  as  proprietor.  Const,  into.  Obs.  rare. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  iii.  164  To  impropriate  my 
self  into  that  which  is  not  mine. 

2.  spec.  To  annex  (an  ecclesiastical  benefice)  to 
a  corporation  or  person,  as  their  corporate  or  pri- 
vate property  ;  esp.  b.  (in  later  use)  to  place  tithes 
or  ecclesiastical  property  in  lay  hands. 

Imjiropriate  was  in  early  use  applied  to  the  annexation  of 
the  tithes  of  a  benefice  to  a  religious  house  ;  at  the  Reforma- 
tion most  of  these  impropriations  passed  into  lay  hands,  so 
that  the  word  came  to  be  specially  associated  with  the  lay 
possession  of  tithes,  the  .synonym  appropriate  being  subse- 
quently taken  to  designate  the  original  sense  (with  a  covert 
allusion  to  the  adjs.  appropriate  and  improper):  see  IM- 

PROPR1AT1ON  I. 

1538  LKLAND  Itin.  1.  41  Robert  Sun  to  Hilbert  Lacy 
impropriate  booth  this  Hospital  and  S.  Clementes  yn  the 
Castelle..to  the  new  Priorie.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Hoiin- 
shed\\\.  1302/1  The  patronage  and  lordship  of  Woodburie 
..  he  gave  and  impropriated  unto  the  vicars  chorall  of  his 
church. 

b.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  \\.  vii.  113  Of  nine  thousand 
two  hundred  eighty  and  foure  parishes  in  England  .  . 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  fortie  five  were  (as  it  is 
properly  termed)  impropriated.  1697  C.  LESLIK  Snake  in 
Grass  (ed.  2)  265  To  maintain  the  Sacrilegious  Impropria- 
tions which  the  Pope  had  made  of  the  Tythes  of  the  Secular 
Clergy,  to  endow  their  Monasteries:  which  Hen.  VIII. 


instead  of  Restoring,  did  yet  more  Sacrilegiously  Impro- 
priate to  the  Laity.     1827,  1860  [see  IMPROPRIATED]. 

Impropriate  (impr^-pri|/t  \ppl.  a.  [ad.  med. 
or  mod.L.  impropridt-tts,  pa.  pple.  of  impropriare  : 
see  prec.  vb.] 

1.  Appropriated  to  some  particular  person  or  per- 
sons. ?  Obs. 

a  1600  HOOKER  St-rm.  Jude  17-21  §  19  Look  upon  I>racl, 
.  .  to  whom  .  .  the  promises  of  Christ  were  made  impropriate. 
1612  T.  TAYLOR  Conini.  Titus  i.  i  A  grace  impropriate  to 
the  elect.  1706  DE  FOE  Jure  Div.  v.  8  If  we  dislike  his 
l,.t\v.  We  must  from  his  impropriate  Lands  withdraw. 

2.  spec.  Ofa  benefice  or  its  revenues  :    —  IMPKO- 
HUATED  2.     (See  IMPHOPBIATE  v.  2.) 

1538  LKLAND  Itin.  IV.  71  The  Personage  of  Aulcester  is 
impropriate  to  Aulcester  Priory.  1555  Act  24-3  Phil,  fy 
Mary  c.  4  §  7  Rectories  Personages  and  Benefices  impro- 
pryate. 1631  Star  Ciminh.  Cases  (Camden)  66  The  plaintiff 

-,s  ard  Leech  holdeth  the  tythes  of  the  parsonage  im- 
propriate of  Chesterfield,  which  tythes  the  Vicar  of  Chester* 
field  clay  med  to  hold  by  an  auncient  composition.  1707 
J.  CHUnULUmnSt.Gt.  Brit.  \.  i.  3  Hereof  3845  [pari>h-  -.-,] 
are  Churches  impropriate,  i.  e.  in  Lay-Hands,  where  Lay-men 
receive  the  Tythes  ;  or  Appropriate,  i.e.  annexed  to  Church- 

ties.  1850  HT.  M  \RTiXEA!.'  Hist.  Peace  iv.  ix.  II.  114 
There  were  different  kinds  of  tithes—  the  vicarial,  recturi.il, 
and  impropriate.  1889  Land  Agent's  Kec.  6  Apr.  317,  I  pay 
the  impropriate  lith^  as  well. 

Impro-priated,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  vb.  -i  -KI>  '.] 

1.  Appropriated  to  some  person  or  thing.    ?  Obs.    I 
^1632  LiTHGOw  Trav.  \.  21   Italy  was  called  so  of  Italus,  a    ' 

King  in  Sicily.  .  .  The  more  impropriated  names  were  i 
Hesperia,  because  it  is  situate  under  the  evening  starre  ; 
Hesperus  :  Latium..and  /Enotria  in  regard  of  [etc.  J. 

2.  Ol  a  benefice  or  tithes  :  Annexed  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  held   by  a  lay  impropriator:  see   IMPKO- 

PRIAT).  TKIATIOX    I. 

1661   HR  AM  HALL    Just    Vind.  iii.   37  Why  did    they   not    ' 

i  e  the  appropriated,  or,  as  we  call  them  truely,  impro- 
priated lyih.  mnbents  and  lawful  owners?  1827 

HALLAH  Const.  Hist.  {1876,1  II.  viii.  66  A  project  of  restor- 
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iiiR  all    improprialud   hereditaments,   to    the    chinch.      1860 
i    ///i,'.  F.H^-,  V.  555  The  estate*  of  the  bi&hopric  uf 
Wiiiches-ter  were  transferred  to  the  crown  in  exchange  for  a 
few  impropriated  rectories. 

t  b.  Of  a  person  :  Provided  with  an  impropria- 
tion.  Obs,  rare. 

'.'1535  livcoD  Treat.  Imfropr.  Benejyces  B  xi,  No  we  my 
masters  impropriated  or  improper  maisters  ..  haue  nat  you 
royed  the^e  holy  and  godly  prouysyons,  made  for  the 
mayntenance  of  goddes  holy  word. 
Hence  Impro'priatedly  adv.,  by  appropriation. 
1847  K.  \V.  HAMILTON  Dt'sy.  SaMatkiii.  (1848)  64  Every 
thin:;   thiit   can  enter  into   the  category  of  Christianity  is 
impropriatedly  his. 

Impropriation  [impr*npri|£*'J8o).  [n.  of 
action  from  IMPKOPRTATE  v. :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  impropriating ;  the  annexation 
of  a  benefice  or  its  revenues  to  a  corporation,  office, 
or  individual,  esp.  b.  (in  later  use)  to  a  lay  cor- 
poration or  a  lay  proprietor. 

Hy  i7-iSth  c.  law  writers  distinguished  from  appropria- 
tion :  see  quot.  1708,  and  APPROPRIATION  2.  Although  the 
distinction  has  app.  no  etymological  or  historical  ba>is  icf. 
etymology  of  IMPROPER  r>.'),  the  assignment  ofa  benefice  to 
a  monastic  house,  and  to  a  layman,  being  alike  called  im- 
propriation  in  the  i6th  c.,  the  later  usage  has  been  to 
restrict  impropriation  to  the  lay  proprietorship  of  tithes  or 
other  ecclesiastical  revenues. 


'  X53S  BVCOD  {title)  A  treatyse  concernynge  im 
of  benefyces,      1549   LATIMER    6/A    " 


ernynge  nnpropriations 
r..  Serin.   i\f.    Ed™.    I' I 

(Arb.)  168  Wyth  impropriacions  he  [the  Devil]  hath  turned 
preachynge  in  to  priuate  Masses.  1575-85  ABP.  SANI-YS 
St'rrn.  (Parker  Soc.)  45  Rome  hath  robbed  Christ  of  hU 
honour,  and  by  impropriations  given  his  patrimony  to  idle 
fat  monks  to  feed  upon.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  5Wy.  ^15 
If  the  Pope  did  give  Abbots  and  Priors  power,  being  Eccle- 
siastical persons,  to  make  divers  Impropriations  to  their 
benefit,  the  King  will  take  a  power  to  take  them  all  away, 
and  convert  them  into  Lay-fees,  and  incorporate  them,  .into 
particular  mens  estates.  1697  [see  LMt-KomATE  7>.  2  b]. 

b.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Kdr,  (1651)64 
No  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church  livings. 
1708  Ternit's  dc  la  Ley  396  hnpropriatioit  is  properly  so 
called,  when  the  Advowson  is  in  the  Hands  of  a  Lay- 
man, and  Appropriation,  when  in  the  Hands  of  a  Bishop, 
College,  &c.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xxxii.  318 
A  bill  for  restoring  to  it  [the  church]  all  that  it  had  lost  by 
impropriations  and  other  secularizations.  1868  J.  H.  KM  \  i 
Kef.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  25  note,  Impropriations  are  the  alienation 
of  tithes  to  laymen. 

b.  The  proprietorship  conveyed  by  this  action. 
1631  WEEVER  Attc.  Fun.  Man.  356  The  Churches  . .  were 

impropriated  to  the  Deane.  .by  diuers  Bishops  ;  the  Impro- 
priations whereof  were  theirs  at  that  time.  1849  STOVEL 
Introd.  Cannes  ' Necess.'  no  An  impression  ..  that,  by 
appealing  to  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  the  impropria- 
tions of  church  livings  might  be  purchased  and  put  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  such  ministers  as  they  might  approve. 

c.  An  impropriated  benefice ;    a  living,   tithes, 
etc.,  held  by  a  religious  house,  or   (in  later  use) 
by  a  layman  or  lay  corporation. 

1578  in  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  (1732)  I.  367  Besides  the  im- 
propriations in  our  shire.  1589  COOPER  Adnwn.  78  Those 
lawes..  whereby  Impropriations  and  Patronages  stande  as 
men:,  lawfull  possession  and  heritage.  1605  T.  RVVES 
Wear's  Plea  (1620)  98  The  parsonages  were  heretofore. . 
granted  to  the  Monkes  in  progrios  vsus  from  whence  they 
haue  their  name  of  Impropriations.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  292  An  impropriation  which  the  Lord  Gray  of 
Wilton. .restored  to  tne  Church.  1761-2  HUME  Ilist.Ent;. 
(1806)  IV.  lii.  105  Certain  zealots  had  erected  themselves 
into  a  society  for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transfer- 
in^  them  to  the  church.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v. 
Northtetckj  A  free  grammar-school,  endowed  with  the 
impropriation  of  Ched worth,  worth  Sol.  a-year.  1861 
Ti'LLOCH  En%.  Purit.  1.32  It  required.. that  impropriations 
annexed  to  bishoprics  and  colleges  be  converted  into  regular 
rectorial  livings. 

t  2.  gen.  The  action  of  making  proper  or  pecu- 
liar to  some  person  or  thing;  appropriation;  in 
quot.  1614,  'exclusive  possession'  (Todd).  Obs. 

1611  LOE  Bliss  of  Br.  Beauty  (1614)  29  <T.)  The  Gnus- 
ticks  had,  as  they  deemed,  the  impropriation  of  all  divine 
knowledge.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  266  Is  the  Impro- 
priation of  some  rich  Beauty  thy  Designe  ?  1728  SIK  J. 
;E  Ess.  Trade  (1729)  48  When. .either  their  own  Ex- 
travagance, or  the  general  Impropriation  of  Things  icduc'd 
any  to  Want,  they  hired  themselves  out  to  Labour. 

\  b.  Something  appropriated  to  a  private  owner ; 
a  property.  Obs. 

1651   HOBBLS  Govt.  fy  Soc.  Ep.  Ded.,  What  Nature  at  first 
laid  forth  in  common,  men  did  afterward  ^  di^lrilnU' 
severall   Impropriations.     1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  7,  1  will 
never  be  your  Impropriation. 

3.  The  action  of  taking  in  the  '  proper '  or  literal 
sense.  nonie-use. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rtfl:  (1848)  I.  257  The  impropria- 
tion of  this  metaphor — (that  is,  the  taking  it  literally.). 

Impropriator  (impr<7u-pri^tw).  [agent-n.  in 
L.  form,  from  med.  or  mod.L.  impropriare  or  IM- 

I'HOI'IUATE  V.~\ 

1.  One  to  whom  a  benefice  is  impropriatcd  ;  esp. 
—  lay  impropriator^  a  layman  in  possession  of  a 
living  or  its  revenues. 

1622  T.  SCOTT   Bctg.  Pismire  27  The  irreligious  Impro- 
priators,  who  prey  vpon  Church  and  State.     1635  PAGITT 
Christianogr,  229  Th?  example  of  the   Kings,  Coll' 
Bishops,  Dean  and  Chapters  giveth  impropriators  no  . 
ance  at  al,     1695  KKNNKTT  Par.  Antiq.  l.x.   80  Upon   this 
practise  depends  the  custom. .of  the  Rector  or  Impropriator 
maintaining  the  Chancel.  1794 GODWIN  Cat.  W'illiantsix..  4  \ 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  the  tenure  of  his  manor,  was  impropriator  of 
the  great  tithes.     1868  MILMAN  St.  Paul's  xi.  273  A  large 


IMPROSPERITY, 

portion  of  the  tithes,  .had  been  alienated  to  the  Crown,  .or 
to  lay  impropriators. 

f2.  gen.  One  to  whom  anything  is  appropriated, 
a  proprietor,  owner ;  one  who  appropriates  or  ar- 
rogates something  to  himself.  Obs. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  E>ig.  Gentler  \tt  not  thou.. 

a  Robber,  who  has  received  good*  as  a  steward  or  dispenser  ; 
and  entitles!  thy  selfe  the  impropriator  or  owner?  1660  E. 
MARTIN  His  Opinion  \\.  (1662)  23,  I  should  condemn  any 
man.  .fora  most  unconscionable  Incloser  and  Impropriator, 
that  should  take  upon  htmaelf  to  give  another  leave  to  speak, 
or  write  this  or  the  like,  which  is  as  common  for  every  one 
a^  the  Air  which  wee  breathe. 

Impropriatrix  ^imprJ^prV'triks).  [fern,  in 
L.  form  01  prec. :  see  -TBIX.]  A  female  impro- 
priator ;  a  woman  who  holds  a  benefice. 

1774  Garten  Inclos.  Act  5  The  said  Jane  Cooke,  Impro- 
priatrix of  the  said  rectory.  1801  H.  GWILLIM  Coll.  rt-s/>. 
Titkes  1620  Upon  a  second  trial  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  impropriatrix. 

t  Impropri'etary.  Obs.  rare.  [A  modifica- 
tion of  the  earlier  APPROPKIETARY,  conformed  in 
the  prefix  to  IMPROPBIATJS,  -ATOB,  etc.]  =  !MPRU- 

PRIATOR  I. 

1637  HuMi'HREVtr.  St.  Ambrose  Ep.  ded.,  Your  endevours 
.  .to  induce  some  improprietaries. .  to  an  enlargement  of  my 
poore  maintenance. 

Impropriety  (impr^prai-eti).  [ad.  F.  ////- 
propntit  (^Calvin,  1560),  or  its  source  L.  impro- 
priety,  f.  impropri'Us  IMPROPER  a. :  cf.  PROPRIETY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  improper,     a.  \Yant  of 
accordance  \\ith  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  with 
reason  or  rule;  incorrectness,  erroneousness,  inac- 
curacy. 

1611  FLORID,  Imi>roprieta^  improprietie.  1612  DRAYTON 
Poly-olb.  u,  The  plaine  truth  (as  wordes  may  certifie  your 
eyes,  sailing  all  impropriety  of  obiect'  is  that  in  the  Poole 
are  seated  three  Isles.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  P&citd.  Ep.  \\\. 
iv.  114  Then  which  words  there  can  be  none  plainer,  nor 
more  evidently  discover  the  improprietie  of  this  appellation- 
1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  iv.  ix.  (1869)  II.  259  The  following 
observations  may  serve  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this 
representation.  1843  MILL  Legit  i.  ii.  ?  4  We  may  there- 
fore say,  without  impropriety,  that  the  quality  forms  part  of 
its  signification. 

b.  Want  of  accordance  with  the  purpose  in  view ; 
unsuitableness,  unfitness,  inappropriateness, 

1697  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  316  There  appeared 
near  20  of  the  colledge  of  physitians  to  shew  the  impropriety 
of  the  medicine.  1774  C.  J.  PHIPPS  Voy.  A".  Pole  212  The 
impropriety  of  the  common  process  of  distillation.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  234  The  impropriety  of  holding  a 
public  discussion  with  such  men. 

C.  Want  of  accordance  with  good  manners  or  de- 
corum ;  unbecomingness,  unseemliness,  indecency ; 
morally  improper  conduct. 

1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  174  F  13,  I  was  convinced-  .of 
the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  1818  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
ix,  The  license  and  impropriety  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay's 
conduct  was  the  more  reprehensible  in  the  public  view,  that 
he  was  a  married  person.  1884  Law  Times  Rep.  LI.  2-17  2 
The  defendants  obtained  the  property  by  misconduct,  fraud, 
and  impropriety. 

2.  with   an   and  //.    An   instance  of  improper 
language,  conduct,  etc. ;  a  breach  of  propriety. 

a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rcb.  xiv.  §  66  They  had  made 
themselves  merry  with  .some  improprieties  in  the  French. 
1685  STILLINGFL.  Oxig.  Brit.  v.  283  We  are  not  bound  to 
follow  any  modern  Writers  in  their  Improprieties.  1755 
JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.  F  6  Every  language  has  likewise  its 
improprieties  and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe.  1831  CAHLYLB  in 
Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  229  How  often  do  we  rind  a  conduct 
defaced  by  many  a  moral  impropriety  !  1888  J.  ISGLIS 
Tent  Life  Tigerland  185  Guilty  of  some  terrible  impro 
priety. 

[Impropriety  ^,  in  Strype,  by  a  misreading  of 
impropriate,  app.  after  propriety  —  property. 

1721  STRYPE  EccLMai:.  III.  \xxiv.  268  Rectories,  parson- 
age>,  benefices,  improprieties,  glebe-lands,  tithes.  (The 
original  document  has  '  Beneficis  impropryate':  see  IMPRO- 
I'KiATE///.  a.  2,  quot.  1555-)] 

t  IniprO'prioUS,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  impro- 
pri-us  IMPRUPKK  +  -ors.]  ?  Lacking  a  proper  form 
of  its  own. 

1688  R.  HOLMI;  Armoury  \.  u  '(ill  the  receiving  of 
forms  we  must  account  them  as  rude  and  improprious  things. 

tlmpro'pry,  -rie,  .'.    Obs.     [Of  the  same 

origin  as  impropre,  iMJ'Kol'KH  v^\  :  cf.  the  parallel 
aproprty  aproprye,  under  APPKOPHE  £>.]  trans.  To 
appropriate,  impropriate. 

1526  PHgr.  Per/.  (1531)  33  The  partes  of  mannes  body 
hath  not  theyr  offyce  for  them  selfe  onely  impropryed,  but 
for  the  common  wele  of  the  hole  body.  1535  URAi 
Let.  Cromwll  2  Nov.  in  l\'i-s.  .Parker  Sot  II.  313  Thai 
I,  pretending  title  to  ..  certain  lands  in  Ittnham  Ulely 
belonging  to  the  house  ot  ,  and  my  brother  in 

like  manner  to  the  benefice  sometime  impmpried  tu  thi 
a  1571  JKWKI.  On  2  Thcss.  11611)  114  Hee  hath  impropricd 
the  whole  kingdoms  of  Purgatorie  to  himself*:,  and  hath 
made  it  more  gainefull  than  heauen  and  earth. 

t  Improspe'rity.  o&s.    AUoO  7  in-,    [f.  l . 

improspcr  (see  next)  +  -ITY  :  cf.  prosperity.]  \\  ant 
of,  or  the  opposite  of,  prosperity  ;  bad  fortune,  ill 
success,  adversity;  unpiospcioitsix 

1528  LYNDESAY  Drew?  S.)8  'I  han  ijnharein  lyis  our  inpros- 

.'     1634-61  J  :  i  :  liath 

pronounc't  an  inprosperitv  tu  urickcdocsB.      1660  G.u  DKN 

Anal.  Covenant  ^  What   in  disorders,  ,  .  \\ais, 

,  and  bloodshed.     1712  WOLLASIUN  Rclig,  ,\W/.\.  ^7 


IMPROSPEROUS 

The  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  a  man  ..  does  not  intirely 
depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or  imprudence. 

t  ImprO'SperOUS,  a.  Obs.  \i.  L.  impt-ospet 
unfortunate  (F.  im~  (,!M-  -)  +  prosper  favourable, 
prosperous)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Not  prosperous  or  thriving ;  unfortunate,  un- 
lucky, unsuccessful.    (Of  persons,  enterprises,  etc.) 

1602  WAKNKR  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxiv,  Ah,  falsed  Matches, 
finished  in  the  wrong  of  Others,  might,  liy  still  improsper- 
ous Presidents,  deterre  from  wronging  Right.  1634  W. 
TinwHYi  tr.  BaLaSs  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  168  That  he  no  i 
iniploy  those  improsperous  persons.  1727  BKAULKV  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Fcne,s,  The  improsperoiu  Condition  of  Wood - 
Und  and  Plantations.  1829  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Mis/art.  Elph'm 
viii.  109  The  household  of  Elphin  was  sufficiently  impros- 
pevous  during  the  absence  of  its  chief. 

2.  Uf  fortune,  etc. :  Adverse  to  prosperity,  un- 
propitious. 

1598  GRKNEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  (1603)  70  As  fortune  wa.-, 
favourable  to  Augustus  in  government  of  state,  so  in  house- 
hold matters  unluckie  and  improsperous.  1603  SIR  C.  HEY- 
DON  Jud.  Astrol.  ii.  ioi  The  action  of  the  starres  . .  became 
vnluckie  and  improsperous.  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  u688j 
62  Bring  upon  them  some  improsperous  Disease. 

Hence  t  Impro'sperously  adv.\  'plJ^pro'sper- 
ousness. 

1594  DRAYTON  Matilda  598  Thus  like  a  rose.. The  with'r- 
ing  leaves  jmpros'prously  doth  cast.  1647  HAMMOND  Poster 
of  Keys  iii.  39  The  improsperousnesse  of  the  cause  of  late 
in  this  kingdome  hath  m..ed  some  of  them.  1658  Whole 
Duty  Man  xii.  §  9.  95  The  strange  improsperousuess  of  ill 
gotten  estates,  a  1691  BOYLE  (J.!,  This  experiment  has 
been  but  very  improsperously  attempted. 

Improvability  (impr«vabi*liti).  Also  irn- 
proveability.  [L  IMPROVABLE  a.^ :  see  -ITY.] 
—  IMPKOVABLENESS. 

1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eng.  <$•  Scot.  180  Since  Great  Britain 
has  not  yet  come  near  to  the  ultimatum  of  its  improve- 
ability.  1813  T'.  JEKFKRSON  ll'rit.  11830)  IV.  194  One  of 
the  questions  . .  was  on  the  improvability  of  the  human 
mind.  1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  \.  v.  (1879)  205  The  ex. 
traordinary  improvability  of  the  Perceptive  faculty. 

t  Impro'vable,  a-1  Obs.  rare.  Also  improve- 
able. [f.  IMPROVE  v.^  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being 
disproved  or  refuted  ;  to  be  censured  or  condemned. 

1604  N.  D.  yd  Pt.  Three  Convert.  Eng.  411  They  were 
ashamed  to  bring  forth  so  improueable  a  testimony.  1713 
WARDER  True  Amazons  17  His  Brain  . .  hath  brought  fortli 
these  improvable  Maggots  into  the  World. 

Improvable  (impr/?vab'l),  a.-  Also  im- 
proveable. [f.  IMPKOVK  v.~  +  -ABLE.]  Capable 
of  being  improved ;  susceptible  of  improvement. 

1.  Capable  of  being  turned  to  profit  or  account ; 
that  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  or  used  profitably  ; 
serviceable.     Now  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOVVNE  Pseud.  Kf>.  vi.  xii.  338  The  assayes  of 
weaker  heads  affords  oftentimes  improveable  hints  unto 
better.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  v.  v.  1 1848)  314,  I  think  it  a 
less  improvable  Prerogative,  to  be  able  to  coyn  any  Metal 
into  many,  or  call  it  in  at  pleasure.  1692  W.  SHERLOCK  Fnt. 
Judgem.  316  Every  thing  that  is  improveable  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God,  is  a  talent,  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826) 
II.  8  Finding  this  project  of  a  penny-post  turn  out  so  well, 
and  apparently  improvable.  1799  SoUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I. 
74  When  I  go  over  the  houses  I  shall  see  how  improvable 
they  are. 

2.  Of  land  (orig.  a  specific  use  of  I,  passing  into 
senses):  Capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated  ; 
adapted  for  cultivation  ;  capable  of  being  made 
better  or  more  productive  by  cultivation. 

1659  Genii.  Calling(i6g6^  27  Though  a  rich,  yet  still  such 
an  improvable  Soil,  as  will  encourage  and  reward  his  Hus- 
bandry. 1677  W.  HUBBAHD  Narrative  (1865)  II.  72  All  the 
Land  improvable  for  such  Uses,  being  already  taken  up. 
1701  Loud.  Gitz.  No.  3720/4  The  Premisses  (which  are  very 
Improvable  by  Limestone  on  the  Place).  1712  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  549  P  3,  I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improveable 
lands.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  245  After  all,  im- 
proveable is  an  indefinite  term;  and  the  last  generation 
thought  many  spots  unworthy  of  culture,  which  we  now  sec 
converted  into  good  arable  land.  1813  G.  EDXVAKDS  Mean. 
I'rue  Pol.  25  The  improveable  land  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

3.  Capable  of  being  made  better;  that  may  be 
brought  into  a  higher  or  more  desirable  condition. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Ort£.  Man.  i.  ii.  68  With  Moral  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  his  Nature,  and  improvable  by  the  exeiciM; 
of  his  Faculties.  1712  W.  ROGERS  Voy.  App.  56  Maps  and 
Sea-Draughts  are  always  improvable,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1717)  IV.  81  Here  is  indeed  something  improveable  into 
a  bright  and  a  noble  Perfection.  1870  BLACK  Kilmcny(  1877} 
i  should  not  offer  you  the  advice  if  I  did  not  think  you 
were  improvable. 

Hence  Impro'vably  a.,  in  a  manner  that  admits 
of  improvement. 

1755  in  JOHN*SON.     1818  in  TODD,  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Improvableuess  (imprw-vab'lnes).  [f.  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  improvable  ; 
capacity  or  susceptibility  of  improvement. 

165*  BLITHE  (title)  The  English  Improver  Improved  .. 
discovering  the  Improveublenes*  of  all  Lands,  a  1660  HAM- 
MOND l¥ks.  1.  479  (Rj  The  Romish  doctrines  of  the  improv- 
ableness  of  attrition  into  contrition,  by  the  priest's  aid.  1878 
MHRU:V  Didirot  i-  8  Active  faith  in  the  iniprovablene^s  of 
institutions. 

Imprcvvatory,  a.  nonce-wd.  [irreg.  f.  IMPKOVE 
z>.2,  after  confirmatory,  tf.z]  Of  improving  nature 
or  tendency. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLV.  298  Three  or  four  hundred 
letters.. hortatory,  dehctttttory, wrpostulatory, iraprovatory, 
and  exclamatory  ! 
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t  Improve,  v .'     Obs.     Also  V6  emprov 
improove.       [a.     OK.    iinpiovtr,     V.    imfrouvtr 
(.Orcsme,  141)1  c.',  ad.  I.,  iinfi  :nlcmn, 

reject,  disappiove.  f.  imp  robin  bail  :  d.  //, 
m;>kc  good,  f. pro/>i<s  good.] 

1.  /runs.  To  prove  to   be  wrong;    to  disprove, 
rt-lutc,  confute  (a  staU mcnl,  etc.,  cr  a  pci 

c  1449  PECOCK  l\efr.  i.  .viii.  70  For  id  improue  an. 
the  seid  firste  opinioun.    1531  Tis-uAi.fc:  E*p.  i  7< .' 

8    Ye    MJ   .  .  huw    we    haue    manife>lly    ini[injued    the    \  p  .. 

crites  in  an  liimdreth  lextes.     1554   I 

(1'arkcr  Sue.'  91  Things  which  I  have  lien:  linm^lit  furlli  t,j 

improve  transnbstantialion.   1581  J.  btu.  ,'.' 
Osffr.  87  Whose  doctrine  when   hee   could  by  im 
emprove,  lie  rushed  upon  him  like  a  Jolye  Sycophaume,  \\  iili 
slaunders  and   reproches.      1606-10   K.   I-'ILLD   i/ist.    { /;. 
(1628^359  Tliis  we  deny,  and  will  in  due  place  improve  their 
error   therein.      1620  ('IKANGKK   Div.    Legikc   336   A   f.;!.vj 
Axiome  is  improoved  two  waye>. 

2.  To  disapprove  as   bad ;   to  disallow  ;   to  re- 
prove, rebuke  ;  to  blame,  censure,  condemn. 

15*6  'liSDALE  2  'J'iiH.  iii.  16  All  scripture  geven  by  in* 
spiracion  of  god  is  profitable  to  teache,  to  improve,  to 
informe.  1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  8  They  haue  improued 
that  doctryne  and  taught  the  contrarye.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  Morels  Utop.  l.  (Arb.)  54  When  they  had  improued  and 
disallowed  my  sayinges.  1560  Aur.  PARKER  Corr.  (Parker 
Spc.)  130  We  trust  your  gracious  zeal  towards  Christs  reli- 
gion will  not  improve  our  doings.  1615  UEDWELL  Mohan:. 
Imp.  ii.  §  63  This  the  Astronomers  do  denie  :  yea  all  Philo- 
sophers do  improue  this  opinion.  1642  Coll.  Rights  .y  I'tir. 
Part.  10  When  subjects  doe  improove  wicked  decrees. 

Improve  (,impr«-v),  v.~  Forms  :  5-6  en- 
prow(e,  improwe,  emprow,  emprou ;  6-7  em- 
proue,  improue,  6-8  emprove,  7  improove,  (8-9 
fa.  pple.  (erron.)  improven),  6-  improve.  [In 
1 6th  c.  en-,  empro-d'C,  a.  AFr.  en-,  emprower,  cn- 
pronwer,  cmprover  (1292  in  Britton),  a  parallel 
form  ^with  prep,  en  instead  of  a)  of  aprower,  in 
med.;Anglo-)L.  apprnare,  approare ;  f.  OF.  en 
into  +  pro,  prou,  preu,  oblique  case  of  pros  profit, 
advantage  :  see  APPROVE  v.- 

The  normal  phonetic  descendant  of  the  OF.  verb  would 
be  ciuprtni),  improuu  (cf.  atltrw}  as  in  i6th  c. ;  but,  as 
in  APPROVE  v.*,  through  confusion  of  u  and  v,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  other  words  in  which  -prone  stood  for  -prcn-f, 
ititprywe,  iiitprout!,  has  passed  into  i>npr{n'C.\ 

1 1.  reft.  To  improve  (iinprou'i  oneself  (of)  :  to 
make  one's  profit  (of),  to  avail  oneself  (of)  by 
using  to  one's  profit.  Obs. 

Especially  used  of  the  lord's  inclosing  and  bringing  into 
cultivation  of  waste  land  :  cf.  APPROVE  T'.-,  and  for  the 
constr.,  Cath.  Aiigl.,  'To  approwe,  Approtirt-,  sicut  doinini 
SL'Saciiint  tie  vastis ' ;  i.  e.  as  lords  approwe  (or  improwe) 
themselves  of  wastes. 

1523  FrrzMEKB.  Sitrv.  5  It  is  to  be  inquered  ..  what  of 
those  wodes  the  lorde  maye  improwe  him  selfe  &  of  howe 
many  acres.  Ibid.  6  If  the  lorde  graunt  a  man  commen  with 
his  catell  within  certayne  meyres  . .  &  boundes,  the  lorde 
shall  nat  improue  hym  selfe  within  those  meyres  and 
boundes.  1655  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  6  The  Townsmen  .. 
unconscionably  improving  themselves  on  the  Scholars  neces- 
sities, extorted  unreasonable  rents  from  them. 

2.  trans.  To  turn  (a  thing)  to  profit  or  good  ac- 
count, to  employ  to  advantage  ;  to  make  profitable 
use  of,  take  advantage  of,  avail  oneself  of,  utilize  ; 
to  make  use  of,  use,  employ. 

+  a.  To  lay  out,  invest,  or  employ  money  to 
profit ;  to  put  out  to  interest.  Obs. 

(1293  BRITTON  in.  iii.  §  4  Et  tut  le  profit  qe  il  prist  pur  le 
mariage  soit  restore  as  amis  et  as  parentz  la  femme  pur 
emprouer  a]  oes  la  femme  [let  all  the  profit  be  restored 
to  the  woman's  friends  to  etnproiic  to  the  profit  of  the 
woman].]  1646  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  192  Item  I  give 
vnto  Frances  Browne,  my  grandchilde,  fifty  pounds,  to  be 
payd  into  her  father's  hands  . .  and  to  be  improued  by  him 
for  her  vse,  and  to  be  payd  to  her  at  her  age  of  sixteene 
years.  1658  IVhelf  Duty  Man  .vvii.  S  7.  140  To  put  his 
money  in  some  sure  hand,  where  he  may  both  improve,  and 
be  certain  of  it  at  his  need,  a  1680  UUII.KH  Kfia. .  < 1759  I. 
225  As  if  his  Talent  had  been  wrapt  up  in't  Unthriftily,  and 
now  he  went  about  Henceforward  to  improve,  and  put  it 
out.  <Tl8so  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  356,  I  will  ..  improve  the 
money  I  have  obtained,  in  some  way  of  merchandise. 

ft).  To  turn  land  to  profit;  to  inclose  and 
cultivate  (waste  land) ;  hence  to  make  land  more 
valuable  or  better  by  such  means,  and  so,  in  later 
use,  merged  in  sense  5.  (Cf.  also  sense  3.)  Obs. 

The  ancient  sense,  or  something  akin  to  it,  was  retained 
in  i7-i8lh  c.  in  the  American  colonies. 

(1292  UKITTOS  in.  ii.  S  i-'  Villenage  _est  tenement  de 
demeynes  de  chescun  seignur,  bailie  a  tenir  a  sa  volume  par 
vileins  services  de  enprouwer  al  oes  le  seignur  [the  holding 
of  a  lord's  demesne  lands  .  .  to  cnfrOHOlt  to  the  prollt  of 


the  lord].]     1632  31<us.  Col.  Rr(.  (185  j)  I.  94  If  Hl( 

John  Winthrop  shall  . .  suffer  the  said  ileland  lo  lye  wasl, 

and  not  improue  the  same,  then  this  present  dcin: 

1642   Mass.   Colony  Lams   etc.    S   7   (Pickering) 
Where   lands  lye  in  common  unfenced,  if  one  in. 
improve  his  land  by  fencing  in  several,  and  another  shall 
not,  he  who  shall  so  improve  shall  secure  his  land 
other  men's  cattle.     1653   Karly  Rec.   L,, 
(1884)  27  The  Plantation  orScllect  men  shall  determine  the 
time,  how  Longe  every  man  shall  hold  and  Improue  the 
said  Lands  for  the  proffit  thereof.       1684  A  ttorn, : 
S/ah-  Trials  (1735'  VII.  574/-"  All  this  piece  of  ground,  of 
twenty  acres,  is  built  upon  ancUmproved.    a  1687  rii 
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this  opuluit  titi/,  n.     1740  W.  DOUGLASS  Dili.  C«rr.  Brit. 
cr.  -i  A  good  Farmer  improves  his  Lanu 

i  jrt  ..  but  by  manuring  them,  thai 

1"  c.  To  make  pruhtable  or  advantageous  use  of, 
employ  to  advantage  ;  to  avail  utilise, 

-i  an  instrument  or  mea; 

tlao  in  American  use,  a  person  as  an  agent).  Obs. 
or  dial. 

a'V9  ~  7'ia  His  [Chaucer'*]  mater  is 

delectable.  ..  His  Englyth   well   :ilmvrd.  ^u  a^  it  i>  en- 

1639   I- i  i  i.i  K  lla/y  n'ar  iv.  xii 

'"~   o"    '•                       md,   were  thereby   enable.! 

e  their  darts  to  the  utmost.     1650  C«OM- 
WLLL  Lett,  {',01-ernor  EdiH.   i 

Ciirlylf.  Improving  the  Covi  ,,]ly  and 

Sainu  in  -arrathie  (1865) 

II.  75  -Near  some  Ri\. 
improved  for  the  drivi 

\'.ft'j  ;.;ifUil   ;n    l-iiii  . :  ,  i.r    wcrt: 

improved  to  make  Stockings  and  Garments.     1694 
&  Clark  Catairidft  u8S6i   II.  4'u    i)  may  be 

vsefull  for  y  College,  to  be  improved  for  that  vse  or  to  be 
sold.  1704  in  K.  Church  Hist.  Philip' i  !/„/  1867)  IL  137 
All  the  Forces,  .that  shall  be  improved  in  the  Ser\ I 

Bay.       ci7IoC'lii\    Fn  NSKS    Diary 
(1888)  300  Every  Corner   is  improved  for  CupLj, 
necessarys.     1724  in  Early  Rec.   LtiHtasttr,  Mass.  (1884) 
216,   1  endeavour  to  Improve  the   i.  'y  to  the 

must  advantage.  1798  in  Root  Aintr.  La-.v  l\ip.  I.  173 
The  witnesses  improved  in  the  former  trial  • 

d.  (In  American  use.)  To  make  use  of  or  occupy 
a  place. 

1677  W.  HUBBARO  A'arrati-.f  (ii,f>~'   II.  71  ("It!.- 
adjoining  were  soon  after  seized,  and  improved  fui 
and  Fishing.     1782  R hodt  Island  Colonial  Rec.  '  i 
512  That  Josiah  Flagg  ..  have  the  liberty  of  improving  the 
cellars  under  the  state  house  in  Providence,  as  repositories 
for  the  public  stores.     1803  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnli.  tr 
Corr.  11888'  II.  114  We  found  in  the  octagon  hall,  which 
seemed  to  be  improved  as  a  levee  room,  a  large  company. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Improve.  .6.  To  use  ;  to  occupy;  to  culti- 
vate. '  The  house  or  farm  is  now  improved  by  an  industrious 
tenant.'    This  application  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  some  part.-, 
of  the  United  States.     1863  HAWTHORNE  Old  //V« 
I.  96  It  has  come  to  base  uses  in  these  latter  days,— being 
improved,  in  Yankee  phrase,  as  a  brewery  and  washhouse. 

e.  To  make  good  use  of,  turn  to  good  account 
(an  action,  occurrence,  event,  season,  time;  now 
usually  with  occasion,  opportunity,  or  the  like'. 

"539  POLLARD,  etc.  in  St.  Pap.  Hen.  Vlll,  I.  619  (We) 
made  so  diligent  enrjuirye  and  serche,  that,  with  vigilante 
labour,  we  muche  improvide  the  same.  1617  MORVSON 
Itin.  II.  213  So  far  did  we  ..  improve  our  time  ..  that  .. 
within  two  dates  we  made  this  Fort  guardable.  1677 
W.  HUBBAHD  Narrative  (1865)  I.  245  An  Opportunity  .. 
was  let  slip,  and  not  improved.  Ibid.  256  Vet  was  their 
Labour  well  improved,  and  followed  with  good  Success. 
1720  WATTS  Divine  Sotigs  x.\,  How  doth  the  little  busy 
bee  Improve  each  shining  hour  !  1748  RICHARUSOX  Clarissa 
(1811)  VIII.  267  Then  for  improving  a  hint,  thou  wcrl 
always  a  true  Englishman.  1774  J.  ADAMS  in  Fam.  Lett. 
^876)  17  The  fine  weather  ..  I  hope  has  been  carefully 
improved  to  get  in  my  hay.  1844  LISGARU  Anglo.Saj;.  Ch. 
(1858)  I.  ii.  78  He  improved  the  opportunity.  1869  f 
Norm.  Coiiq.  III.  xii.  159  His  next  thought  was  huu  to 
improve  the  occasion.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  97  The 
Roman  army  improved  the  victory  of  their  fleet  by  .it  onct: 
marching  to  Egesta. 

£  To  turn  to  account  for  spiritual  profit  or 
edification  ;  esp.  to  preach  or  speak  on,  with  a  view 
to  edification  ;  now  chiefly  in  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion ;which  is  felt  as  a  contextual  use  uf  e\ 

1624  SANDERSON  Twelve  Serin.  (1637)  487,  I  should  uUu 
have  desired,  -to  have  improved  it  [my  Text]  a  little  farther 
byafourth  Inference.    1650  W.  BROIOII  Smr.  /'>•:•, 
67  Teach  me  to  improve  my  poverty.     1676    1.   MAIHLR 
A".  Philip's  ll'ar  1 1802164  The  news  of  this  Blood-shed  came 
to  us  ..  in  the   midst   of  the  Sermon,  the  Scripture  then 
improved  being  that  fsai.  4.',  24.    1677  W.  HriwARU  \ar. 
r.ith'e  (1865)  II.  249  Sad  Events  should  rather  be  il 
to  our  own   Instruction,   than   the  <  i   others. 

1705  STANHOPE  Parapkr.  I.  Pref.  12  The  Expounding  and 
improving  the  Portions  of  Scripture  recom 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xviii,  To  improve  the  providential 
Mia  os  which  they  had  obtained  by  a  word  in  season      1823 
SCORESBY  Whale  Fisliery  127,  I  thought  it  my  dir, 
dress  them,  with  the  particular  view  of  impr  • 

:i  evidently  made  upon  them,  by  the  awful  dc.ith. 
1857  LAWKKNU    '  ,  I  had  ..little  opportunity  lui 

'  improving  the  occasion  ',  as  the  Nonconformist-. 

1 3.  To  enhance  in  monetary  value ;  to  raise  the 
price  or  amount  of.  Obs. 

As  said  of  lands  an  J  rent--,  :ipp.  connected  with  sen 
2  I),  land  that  was  '  emprowed  '  or  incited  and  c 
being  enhanced  in  value  or  in  rent. 

15487,1 

tli.u  h-iue  n»t  enprowed  nor  enoaunsed  th-  i 
••4  Noble  and  gentlemen  wliichc  had  not  empro. 
enhaunsed  ther  rente.-..     1616  linxiu  .  to  raise 

K-'itshi-her.    i6i7-MoRvsp\/  .  V  improve  their 

:H,i.  in.  148  Yet  thisprodigall 

age  hath  so  furccd  Gentlemen  to  improve  their  rcvcnews,  as 
many  of  i  parked,  and  converted 

tofeedeCattelL     1616  in  Crt. 
It  will  overthrow  trade  by  the  altering  of  the  excb 

bullion,  enhance  the  price  of  all  thing!  1750 
screwed 

term  improving  their  I 

t4.  To  make  greater  in  amount  or  oegii 
increase,  augment,  i  ^irge,  intensi 

advance.  Obs.  (Now  merged 

1509  Hv 
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thou  . .  For  thou  thy  selfe  doost  so  much  cnprou  Above  the 
h(e]avens  by  exaltacion.  1676  LISTKK  in  Kay's  (_  err.  (1848- 
125,  I  have  much  improved  my  Catalogue  of  Snails,  having 
added  five  >pccie>  thereto,  a  1687  \V.\ 
Honour  S  You  have  advanc'd  to  wonder  their  i 
And  no  less  virtuously  improv'd  your  own.  1690  CHILD 
Disc.  Trade  11694)  8  Some  more  particulars  might  be  added, 
and  those  aforesaid  further  improved.  1727  rhitip  Quaril 
(1816)  56  He  found  seven  peas;,  .and  thinking  they  might. . 
be  improved  to  a  quantity  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  meal, 
he  laid  them  by.  1771  t  ".•!  ;'.sv.  //;>.'.  Ettf,  I.  103  This  sum 
.  .only  served  to  improve  their  desire  f  ions. 

f  b.  To  increase  or  augment  (what  is  evil  ,  to 
aggravate,  make  worse.  Obs. 

1615  HIERON  Wks.  I.  615  His  tyranny  began  to  be  im- 
proued,  and  the  burdens.. were  heauier  then  before.  1628 
ii.Canuien's  Hist.  Eliz.  116231  II.  380  Defect  of  health  and 
strength,  which  the  indisposition  ofiheaire. .,  being  a  filthy, 
windy,  and  rainy  day,  much  improoued.  1647  C 
Mistress,  In.  ttrabU  \  ii,  Au  wholesome  Medicines  the 
Disease  improve.  There  where  they  work  not  well.  1718 
PENS  Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  851  ThlU  -Men  improve  their 
own  Miseries,  for  wa.nl  of  an  Equal  and  just  Estimate  of 
what  they  enjoy  or  lose.  1800  UP.  PORTEUS  Lect.  Matt. 
xiii.  [x8oaj  I.  331  We  all  . .  have  . .  by  our  own  personal  and 
voluntary  transgressions,  not  a  little  improved  the  wretched 
inheritance  we  received  from  our  ancestor.-.. 

5.  To   advance  or  raise  to   a  better  quality  or 
condition ;  to  bring  into  a  more  profitable  or  de- 
sirable state ;  to  increase  the  value  or  excellence 
of;  to  make  better;  to  better,  ameliorate.  (The  pre- 
vailing modern  sense,  in  which  2  b  is  now  merged." 

1617  MORYSOS  Itin.  ii.  219  To  himselfe,  whose  endeavours 
in  that  Kingdome  had  much  improved  her  opinion  of  him. 
1698  FRYEK  Ace.  E.  India  $  P.  182  The  Mango  which 
they  have  improved  in  all  its  kinds  to  the  utmost  Perfection). 
1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Improve,  to  better  ..  to  promote  or 
advance,  to  bring  to  greater  Perfection.  1733  P.  I-.INUSAY 
Interest  Scet.  16^  The  Reeds,  Harness,  ShuttK  s,  and 
Temples,,  .lately  given  to  the  Weavers,  .have  improven  the 
Cloth  in  its  Goodness  much  more.  1766  FOKDYCE  Serin. 
Yttg.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  viii.  34  [She]  had  from  her  youth 
improved  herself  by  reading.  1805  FORSYTH  Beauties  Scotl. 
(1806)  III.  134  A  large  natural  cave,  which  had  been  partly 
improveii  by  art.  1862  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  ii. 
5  j  The  habit  of  attention  may  be  improved  by  exercise. 
1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigerland  184  The  tobacco  smoke 
had  not  improved  his  appearance,  and  ..  he  ..  looked  bad 
enough. 

6.  "With  into :  a.  (in  sense  2),  To  make  into  or 
represent  as,  for  the  sake  of  turning  to  account ; 
t  b.  (in  sense  4),   To  turn   into  or   represent  as 
something  greater,  to  magnify  into  (obs.}  ;    C.   (in 
sense  5),  To  convert  into  something  better. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  iv,  §  38  Taking  all  oppor- 
tunities, uncharitably,  to  improve  Mistakes,  into  Crimes. 
1687  T.  BROWN  Saints  in  t'proar  Wks.  1730  I.  74  Improve  | 
this  mole-hill  into  a  mountain.  1700  —  tr.  fr'rcsnys  A  musent. 
Ser.  $  Com.  76  Sometimes,  that  a  Witty  Virtuous  Woman 
will  improve  a  Dull  Heavy  Country  Booby,  into  a  Man  of 
Sence.  1688  SOUTH  Serm.  (1727)  V.  ix.  391  Did  God  vouch- 
safe such  transcendent  Blessings,  .only  to  be  improved  into 
the  Food  and  Fewel  of  Intemperance  ?  1746  WHSLLV  Prim. 
Methodist  66  This  very  Thing  you  improve  into  a  fresh 
Objection.  17158  LELAND  Philip  of  Macedon  \.  i,  It  might 
have  been  the  interest  of  Amyntas,  to  improve  this  im  idirni 
of  the  birth  of  his  son  into  a  pledge  of  future  happiness. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  155  Preparations.. for 
improving  the  blockade  into  more  expeditious  methods  uf 
reduction.  1846  J.\V.  CROKKK  in  C  Papers  (1884)  III., \.\i\. 
67  The  [potato]  failure  ..  was  ..  (as  the  Methodists  say) 
improved  into  an  ostensible  excuse  for  the  measure  [Corn 
Law  repeal].  [Cf.  sense  i  f.] 

7.  With  away  or  a  phr.  of  similar  meaning :  To 
remove,  get  rid  of,  lose,  spend,  or  cause  to  disappear. 
by  making  improvements. 

1780  CRAIG  Mirror  No.  69  P  5  My  crops  never  paid  for 
the  expense  of  raising  them:  and  ..  I  found  that  I  had 
improved  away  every  shilling  of  my  fortune.  1887  JESSOPP 
Arcady  viii.  229  All  the  pinders  are  gone — improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  1887  J.  BALL  Xat.  in  S.  Anicr.  21 ;  It  i> 
a  question  whether,  like  most  native  races  . .  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  improved  out  of  existence. 

8.  absol.  To  make  improvements.      To  improve 
on  or  upon  :  to  make  or  produce  something  better 
or  more-  perfect  than  ;  to  advance  beyond.     See 
IMPBOTBHEHT  6b. 

1699  KtsiLEY/*A«/.  277  By  long  use  and  • 
be  might  improve  upon  his  ovyn  Invention.    1748  J.  GLDDLS 
Compos.  Anticnts  362  Longinus  here   seems  to  have  im- 
proven on  the  orator.     1771  Juniiis  ;  i  The 
as  regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  uf  Ii:    father. 
1862  MtitiVALK  ROM.  Einp.  11865   VI.  .\Kiii.  64  no.'t\  It  was 
not  beyond  [his]  means,  .to  improve  on  this  political  master- 
piece.    1867  H.  MACMILI.AN  ttiblc  Teach.  xuL (1870) 253  We 
cannot  improve  upon  nature.     Motf,  \  tenant  who  ini] 
ought  to  have  the  value  of  his  improvements  secured  to  him. 

t  9.  intr.  To  increase,  augment,  become  greater, 
advance,  develop.  Obs.  (exc.  as  merged  in  10). 

1650  GRELNHII.L  E^k.  77  Iniquity  improves  in  the  going. 
rti68i  ALLUTBKE  So-m.  (1684)  I.  970(1*)  That  fool  ..  e'er 

'ong  '  .1  wii.     1697  (  \f,>r.  Snf'j.  H. 

[miration  improves  into  Love.      1748  . ! ,. 

improving  upon  thru 

1776  JOHNSON  Lit.  to  ThraU  3  June,  The  lai,, 
unproved  to  a  very  serious  and  tioublesome  fit  of  th- 
1809  \V.    Is  .   ,.  ,ii.   (,349,   4g   Intim;,, 

proves  with  time. 

1O.  intr.  To  increase  in  value  or  excellence ;  to 
advance  or  rise  to  a  more  excellent  condition  ;  to 
become  better. 

1727  SWIFT  To  a  Young  Ladyt  It  is  a  shame  for  an  en^lish 
lady  not  to  relish  such  discourses,  not  to  impi  - 
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them.       1737    [S.    B  L  RING  TON]    C.    <//    Lucca's    M?»n.    173 

A  Wine  -.  mellowing  and  improving  us  it   is  kept.     1748 

v'oy.    n.    i.   in    This   diversified    land^kip  . .  still 

improved   upon  us  the   farther  we  advanced.      1796  JAM: 

•,   Pry.  xli.  235  But  afterward^,  >he  seemed 

to  improve  on  you.  1805  PIKE  Sources  Mi^iss.  i.  App.  (1810.' 

6  Their  situation  improves  hy  a  communication   with  the 

1834  Mtinsix  Angkr  in  ll'aks  I.  49  The  scenery 

improves,  and  becomes  wilder  in  its  character.   i866CAKMi.t 

idr.  174  In.. the  best  of  al:  ••<.litions  to 

improve  by  that  book.    1885  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/3  Our 

trade  in  the  south  has  ..  improved. 

t  Improve,  v.%  06s.  [A  variant  of  tf//vzv, 
Armors  f.1,  with  change  of  prefix:  pcrli.  in- 
fluenced by  the  corresp.  change  in  IMPROVE  t<.-] 

1.  trans.  To  prove,  establish,  demonstrate,  shmv 
to  be  true  or  real. 

>  Improitcd)  in  Hearne's  R.  Clone,  p.  466,  is  an  error  for 
i/>rsHiJ:  cf.  Kulli.  ed.,  line  9552.) 

1613  in  Crt.  <y  Times  Jos.  I  0849)  I.  246,  I . .  will  hope  to 
improve  my  industry'  and  diligence  such  as  you  shall  find 
no  fault  to  complain  that  [etc.].  1633  Br.  HALL  Hard  7V.iY.j-, 
-V.  T.  137  Doe  thou  shew  and  improve  this  love  of  thine  to 
me  in  this  one  point.  1650  lii  Vtr*S.At»tkr0pomttt  iSj  These 
Amazons  discarding  the  lendernesse  of  their  Sex,  and  de- 
siring to  improve  themselves  Virago's.  1670  K.  BOKLASE 
Lathcin  Spaw  S  More. .  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Hooke  in 
his  Book  hath  improved  to  Admiration. 

b.  intr.  To  prove  or  turn  out  to  be.  rare. 

1612  DA  VIES  H'hy  Ireland  etc.  95  Meancs  for  some  great 
action, which,  .ifheehad  liued,woulde  rather  haue  improued 
[cd.  1664  proved]  a  iourny  into  Fraunce  then  into  Ireland. 

2.  trans.  To  approve,  sanction,  countenance. 
1702  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  vii.  31  They  that  shall  have 

too  suddenly  improved  those  Men,  will  be  Partakers  of 
their  Sins. 

Improved  ;impr/7-vd),^/.  a.    [f.  IMFHOVEV.- 

+  -ED  '.] 

1.  Under  cultivation ;  cultivated,  cultured. 

1617  MIUDLETON  8:  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  n.  D  iij,  The 
most  improude  yong  souldier  of  seuen  kingdoms.  1644  in 

1.  Merrill  Hist.  Amesbitry^  Mass.  u88o>  29  The  improved 
lands . .  upon  ye  west  side  of  ye  Pow  vvaus  river.   1 736  J ' 
Analogy  \,  iu.  82  Two  or  three  men  of  the  best  and  1110*1 
improved  understanding.   1775  A.  EUKNAUY  Trar.X.  Anter. 
78  The  climate,  soil,  natural  produce,  and  improved  state  of 
it,  are  much  the  .same  as  of  Rhode  Island.     1818  JAS.  Mir.i. 
I  hit.  India  I.  i.  i.  3  At  that  time  the  most  improved  and 
commercial  part  of  Europe. 

2.  Turned  to  good  account. 

1641  J.  SHUTE  Sarah  $  Hagar  (1649)  205  What  a  fruitful 
gain  is  to  be  made  of  our  well-im pro ved-afflict ions  ! 

f3.  Made  greater,  increased,  enhanced;  aggra- 
vated. Obs. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  m.  xL  §  i  The  natural  and  im- 
prov'd  Imperfections  of  Language. 

4.  Made  better  or  more  serviceable ;  brought  to 
a  higher  or  more  desirable  condition. 

'7*3  STEELE  Guardian  No.  2^3  He  left  behind  him  an 
improved  paternal  estate  of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
1799  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrrc's  Stud.  Nat.  I.  Pref.  7  This 
new  and  improved  Translation.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Moitr- 
tray  Fain.  I.  222  In  consequence  of  her  improved  circum- 
stances. 1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Anicr.  263  Improved 
implements  and  methods.  1849  R.  V.  Dixox  Heat  \.  ii.  147 
Ail  improved  air-pump  of  his  own  construction. 

Improvement  (impr/7-vment).  Forms :  see 
IMPROVE  z/.-  [a.  AF.  emproivementt  cinprncntent^ 
f.  cmprowtr  IMPROVE  v.'~  +  -MENT.] 

f  1.  The  turning  of  a  thing  to  profit  or  good  ac-  I 
count ;  profitable  management  or  use ;  making  the  j 
most  of  a  thing  for  one's  own  profit ;  realization  i 
of  the  profits  of  anything;  concr.  profit.  Obs.  in  ' 
lit.  sense. 

In  early  use,  Anglo- Fr.  and  Eng.,  applied  to  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  land  by  the  owner,  and  to  the  collection  of 
the  proceeds  of  customs  or  imposts  by  the  king's  officers,  a.-- 
distinguished  from  the  letting  of  land  or  taxes  to  a  farmer, 
who  managed  them  for  his  profit. 

(c  1320  ?  LANGTOFT  MS.  Oxf.  Fair/.  24  If.  1 2  Car  le  pays  e^t 
gaste  si  ne  se  asseure  niant  Au  roy  ne  a  sa  meinie  pur  M>II 
enipruement.     a  1400  Lib.  Cnstuni.  If.  175  (Rolls)  I.  220  Quil    • 
ieit  une  commune  huche  de  la  compaignie  ..  en  ]a  OjUele  les 
remembraunces  et  les  enprowemenz  de  la  compaignie  soient 
mis  en  >auve  garde.    Ibid.  222  Sou  le  surpluis.  .mis  en  com- 
mune huche  a  lenprowement  de  la  compaignie.     1402  Act  4 
Hen.  1 1 ",  c.  24  Come  nadgairs . .  ordeignez  estoit . .  qe  launage 
de=  drapi . .  ne  seroit  mys  a  ferme,  a  graunt  damage  de  nostre    I 
sieur  le  Roy  annuelment,  ordeigne/  est  . .  qe  le  dit  aunage    '• 
purra  estre  commys  a  ferme  ou  en  emprowement  \Rolls  of 
Parl,  III.  508/1  en  aprowement],  solonc  ladvys  de  Tresorer 
Dengleterre  purle  temps  esteant  ]     1453  Rolls  of  Purl.  V. 
268/2  It  is  ordeigned  be  Statute  made  in  the  tyme  of  Harry 
the  fourth  that  the  aunage  of  Cloth  withinne  this  Roialme    j 
may  be  committed  to  ferine  or  in  emprowement,  after  the 
i  the  Ttusorer  of  Englond  for  the  tyme  beyng.     1478 
J.  PASTOX  in  Fasten  Lett.  No.  Sir.  III.  217  Mastyr  Yotton 
had.  .desyred  me.. to  se  th'  enprow  ment  of  syche  profyto 
as  ar  growing  of  hys  chapelt  in  Caster  that  ye  gave  hyin.     , 
1523  FITZHIRB.  (title*  The  Boke  of  Surueyeng  and  Improu- 
muitc-,.  /£&/.$  Ry  ruling  waters. .  a-  they  be  stored  with  fy 
so  dothe  y  profyle  ry^e  to  the  loides,  wheder  they  go  by  way 
of  improuemenl  or  set  to  ferme:  wherof  the  bayly  -shall  make 
accompte.  Ibid.  zoAnd  of  mylnes  there  -hall  more  be  spoken 
of  in  the  chapiter  of  waters,  among  the  improwni1 

f  b.  The  profitable  employment  or  investment  of 
money  ;  also  (in  religious  use  .  of  a  f  talent  \  Obs. 

1655  SIANLL-V  Hist.  Philos.  nt.  (i  :     Father., 

left  him  four-score  Min^e  which  being  entrusted  with  a 
Friend  for  Improvement  they  miscarried.  1702  KCHARD 
Eal.  Hist,  fiyioj  255  One  who  had  made  such  good  em- 
provement  of  hi>  small  portion  of  jp 

2.  spec,  f  The   turning   of   land    to    better   ac 


IMPROVEMENT. 

count,  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  unoccupied  land 
by  inclosing  and  bringing  it  into  cultivation  (obs.) ; 
hence,  in  later  use,  cultivation  and  occupation  of 
land ;  merged  at  length  in  sense  5,  Betterment, 
amelioration. 

[1302  I'far-l'tt.  30-1  Ed-A:  1 1  Rolls)  19  Le  leu  ou  les  avers 
furent  pris  est  une  Wastin,  e  lenpruement  dil  Wast  apend  a 
'  '549-5°  --ift  3  .y  4  Edw.  VI,  c.  3  (titie)  An  Acte  con- 
cermnge  the  improvement  of  Coitions  and  Waste  Uroundes. 
1615  BACON  £«.,  A';'i/i«(Arb.)235The  Improuement  of  the 
I  iround,  is  the  most  Naturall  Obtaining  of  Riches;..  But  it 
is  slow.  1677  YAUAMTON  Eng.  Imprmt.  115  In  these  delight- 
ful Couiitries,  there  is  no  waste  Lands,  but  all  under  im- 
provement. 1767  A.  YOUNG  Farmer's  Lett.  I'epf/t  250  All 
impruvement  ceases  to  be  such  when  more  money  is  spent 


the  Wa-tc  Land  Regulations. 

t  b.  concr.  A  piece  of  land  improved  or  rendered 
j    more  profitable  by  inclosure,  cultivation,  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  etc.    (Now  associated  with  senses 
5,6.)    Obs.  exc.  in  C'.S.  dial. 

1640  in  .\'cw  Haven  Col.  Rec.  1638-49  (1857)  43  If  they 
remove,  to  sell  nothing  butt  improvements.  1666  Plymouth, 
Col,  Rcc.  (1855)  IV.  119.  I773GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  C<".\ M.  i,  M  y 
aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the  improve- 
mentis.  1776  Twiss  Tour  Irct.  66  The  gardens  (termed 
imprmtewtni*  in  Ireland,  and  policies  in  Scotland.!  are  not 
extrapvCi  1800  ADUISOX  Awt.; .  Law  Rep,  249  Bought  for 
a  tiirle  a  small  improvement,  to  wit  some  trees  deadened. 
1817  J.  BRADBURY  Trait.  Amer.  291  To  purchase  from  the 
Backwoodsman  what  he  calls  his  improvement  ..  The  im- 
provement consists  in  a  log  house,  a  peach,  and  perhaps  an 
apple  orchard,  together  with  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  land,  inclosed,  and  partially  cleared. 

t  C.  fig.  Bodily  or  mental  cultivation  or  culture ; 
also  an  item  of  such  personal  culture,  an  accom- 
plishment. Obs.  exc.  as  merged  in  5,  6. 

1711  STLELI,  Spcct.  No.  41  »  2,  I  am  a  mere  Man  of  the 
Town,  and  have  very  little  Improvement,  but  what  I  have 
got  from  Plays,  a  1716  SOUTH  (J.),  I  look  upon  your  city 
as  the  best  place  of  improvement :  from  the  school  we  go  to 
the  university,  but  from  the  universities  to  London.  1734 
tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  xv.  §  15  (1827)  VI.  231  The  fifth  is 
of  soldiers  whose  only  improvement  is  war.  1738  ! 
.Milton  M.'s  Wks.  1738  I.  3  As  well  in  voluntary  Improve- 
ments, as  in  the  perfecting  of  his  School-exercises. 

3.  The  making  good  use  or  turning  to  account  of 
any  person  or  t'hing  (now  obs.  or  U.S.  dial.},  or  of 
any  event  or  season ;  profitable  use  or  employment. 

c  1611  CuAi'MAX  Iliad  yi.  484  To  lead  in  fight,  and 'give  no 
danger  pass  Without  improvement.  1677  W.  HUBBARU 
A'tfrrs/K* (1865)  IL  89  What  Benefit  and  Improveme;  , 
ever  made  thereof  [Gorges's  Patent  for  Maine]  by  his  Agents 
or  Succes>ors.  1697  DAMHER  Vvy.  I.  227,  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  improvement  made  of  this  commodity  by  our 
Countrymen  anywhere.  Mod.  His  prompt  improvement  of 
the  opportunity  was  admirable. 

b.  The  turning  of  anything  to  good  account  for 
spiritual  or  moral  edification  ;  spec,  the  profitable 
spiritual  application  of  a  text  or  incident. 

1655  J.  CLKKK  l-'aithfull  Steward  30  A  sober  use  and 
faithfull  improvement  of  these  his  mercies.  1677  I.  MATHEI: 
Preval.  Prayer  (1864)  268  That  is  the  special  Improvement 
which  should  be  made  of  what  hath  been  discoursed.  1678 
K.  L'EsTfiAHGE  .SffMlfa^  Mor.  1 1702)  579  A  great  part  of  the 
End  of  them  is  lost,  without  such  an  Emprovement.  1705 
Si  \\Hoi'E  Ptirapkr.  II.  4  The  Improvement  I  design  to 
make  of  this  passage.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv. 
447  Such  is  the  doctrine ;  the  practical  improvement  is 
obvious.  1842  R.  M.  M'CHEYNK  in  Mem.  (1872)  269  Seek 
a  right  improvement  of  this  bereavement. 

t  C.  In  more  general  sense  :  Use ;  practice.  Obs. 
rare. 

1686  SOUTH  Serin.  11727)  V.  i.  12  The  Corruption  of  Men's 
Manners  by  the  habitual  Improvement  of  this  vicious  Prin- 
ciple. 1754  EDWAKUS  /•>«•«•</.  Will  \\,  xi.  11762)  115  The 
good  or  bad  State  of  the  moral  World  depends  on  the  Im- 
provement they  make  of  their  moral  Agency. 

-|-d.  In  American  use:  Employment,  occupa- 
tion. (Cf.  IMPKOVE  v.~  2  c,  d).  Obs. 

1703  S.  SEWALL  Lctter-bk.  22  Apr.  L  282  Very  few  gray 
haus  are  to  be  found  in  the  Colony,  in  civil  or  sacred  im- 
provement. 1705  Ibid.  6  June  312,  I  have  a  good  right  to 
a  third  part  of  the  >aid  meadow,  and  am  in  the  actual  im- 
provement of  it.  1736  in  JVV:t(  Eng.  f/ist.  Reg.  (1850)  IV.  n^. 

f4.  The  action  or  process  of  enhancing,  making 
or  becoming  greater  or  more  complete,  or  an  in- 
stance of  this  :  a.  Enhancement  (of  rent:,  b.  In- 
crease, enlargement,growth,  development,  advance- 
ment. C.  Intensification  or  aggravation  of  evil. 
i^See  IMPROVE  v.-  3,  4,  4  b.)  Obs. 

1548  J/.y.  Laitsa'iKi'tn:  238,  If.  3*7  These  great  fines  for  landes 
and  emprowment  of  rentes  shall  abate.    1607  HIEKOS  /('£.>.  1. 
436  Thus  the  enlargement  of  Gods  mercy  . .  i>  tin-  ,o  < 
inipiouement  of  our    sinne,       1617   Ibid.    II.    70   This   \v.i, 
nothing  but  an  addition  to  his  vexation,  and  an  improue- 
mentof  hisgriefe.    1646  Si  R  T.  HKO'.VNL-  1-^ud.  Ep.  III.  .\  vii. 
i4'j  The  multiplication  of  Hares,  which  is  by  superfetation 
. .  or  an  improvement  of  a  second  fruit  before  the  fu 
excluded.       1674  tr.  Schfjfcr's  Lapland  34  A  further  c 
of  the  little  improvement  of  Christianity,  is  the  va.-un. 
the  Country.     1717  rit-lip  Quaril  \  iSi6>  59  He  went  to  see 
the   improvement   of  his   peas  a:;  :  Ii  he  found 

'•d  to  admiration.      177*  PRIESTLKY  lust.  R 
I.  19  The  earth  itself  is  in  a  state  of  improvement,     1788  V. 
Ksux  H  ..  I.  ii.  xv.  212  Not  entirely  intelligible 

to  children  under  twelve  or  fourteen,  unless  in  rare  cases  of 
premature  improvement  and  sagacity. 

t  d.  quasi-cw/t-r.  An  advanced  stage,  developed 
form,  development  ((^something).  Obs. 


IMPROVER. 

1692  SOUTH  Scrm.  11697)  1 1.  60  Friendship  is  the  Noblest 

and    most    Refined    Improvement   of   Love,     a  1716  IH<L 

(1744)  IX.  iv.  105  A  sin  against  this  is  the  highest  pitch,  the 

utmost  improvement,  and.  .the  ne  pins  ultra  of  provocation. 

f  e.  concr.  Increase,  produce.   Obs. 

1705  STANHOPE  l\iretpkr.  Ill,  29  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Weahh  and  Improvement  there  consisted  in  Sheep.  1719 
Dr  F^F  Crusoe  i.  xix,  The  improvement,  or  annual  produc- 
tion, being  distributed  to  chantabl- 

5.  The  action  or  process  of  making  or  becoming 
better ;  advance  or  increase  in  value  or  excellence ; 
betterment,  amelioration. 

(Only  gradually  separable  from  the  earlier  senses  of  bene- 
ficial cultivation  (2),  and  advancement  or  development  (4).) 

1647  CLARENDON  His/.  ^,-/-.  i.  §  15  For  the  improvement 
of  his  Education,  and  giving  an  ornament  to  his  hopefull 
Person.  1662  J.  DAVIKB  tr".  Mftndclslos  Tray.  284  The 
quiet  of  the  City,  the  wellfare  of  its  Inhabitants,  and 
the  improvement  of  Trade.  1736  BUTLF.R  Anal.  i.  v.  Wks. 
1874  I.  98  This  moral  principle  is  capable  of  improvement, 
by  proper  discipline  and  exeivise.  1783  KI..UR  RJict.  I.  ii. 
19  Exercise  is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our 
faculties.  i8Sj)  MILL  Liberty  128  We  are  eager  for  improve- 
ment in  politics,  education,  even  in  morals.  1875  JOWF.TT 
Plato  (ed.  21  V.  96  A  good  education  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  body  and  mind. 

6.  \Vith  an  and//.  :  a.  An  act  of  making  or  be- 
coming better;  a  process,  change,  or  addition,  by 
which  the  value  or  excellence  of  a  thing  is  increased ; 
that  in  which  such  addition  consists  or  by  which 
anything  is  made  better. 

(In  early  use  chiefly  in  reference  to  land  ;  cf.  2  and  2  b.) 
1697  DRYDF.N  Virg.  Gcorg.  \.  122  Long  Practice  has  a  sure 
Improvement  found,  With  kindled  Fires  to  burn  the  barren 
Ground.  1705  STANHOPE  Paraph >;  II.  168  Religion  is  the 
highest  Improvement  of  Humanity  and  Good-nature.  1739 
On  ^TERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  1.  181  You  cannot  imagine  what 
alterations  and  improvements  I  expect  to  find  every  day, 
now  that  you  are  more  than  Octennis.  1774  C-  J.  PHOTS 
I'oy.  A".  Pole  ii  With  the  new  chain-pumps  . .  according  to 
Captain  Bontinclt's  improvements.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  //". 
N.  i.  i.  118691  I-  TI  Many  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  machines.  1796  MRS. 
GLASSK  Cookery  x.vi.  330  It  is  a  great  improvement  to  add 
the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges.  1870  Echo  16  Feb.,  Mr. 
Gladstone  caused  a  general  laugh  by  asking,  '  What  is  an 
improvement?' ..  the  definition  he  gave  seemed  to  meet 
with  general  approval— that  it  shall  add  to  the  letting  value 
of  the  land,  and  must  be  suitable  to  the  holding.  1888 
J.  INGLIS  Tigerland  264  If  the  tan  is  occasionally  rubbed 
into  the  pores  of  the  skin  it  will  he  an  improvement. 

b.  With  on  or  upon :  The  production  of  some- 
thing better  or  more  perfect  than  (something  pre- 
vious), an  advance  upon ;  hence,  the  result  of  this, 
a  thing  that  is  better  than  (the  former  thing). 

1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  273  p  4  (ed.  2*  The  Parts  of 
Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others,  which  are  fine  Im- 
provements on  the  Greek  Poet.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  I.  in.  301  An  improvement  was  made  upon  this  doc- 
trine. 1878  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cvi.  7  We  fear  the 
sons  are  no  great  improvement  upon  the  sires.  1896  Neivs- 
nzcnts'  Chron.  3  Oct.  3/3  The  . .  Magazine  for  October  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 

Improven,  obs.  (erron.)  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  IM- 
PROVE #.2 

Improven,  -in,  pa.  pple.  of  IMPREEVE  v. 

Improver  ^imprw-vai).  [f.  IMPROVED. -  + -ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  improves. 

T~l.  One  who  turns  something  to  good  account, 
or  makes  profitable  use  of  it:  in  quot.  1647,  one 
who  cultivates  or  practises.  Obs. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Re.b.  i.  §  132  The  greatest  ..  im- 
provers of  that  Breeding,  and  those  Qualifications  with 
which  Courts  used  to  be  adorned.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zoo- 
tomia  434  The  ablest  Improver  of  his  time  and  parts.  1662 
STILLIXGFL.  Orig,  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  18  This  great  improver  and 
discoverer  of  the  Mechanical!  power  of  matter. 

2.  One  who  makes  better;  a  person  that  increases 
the  value  or  excellence  of  a  thing,  or  brings  it  into 
a  more  desirable  state.  In  early  use,  One  who  ad- 
vances, develops,  or  makes  more  perfect  • 'a  branch 
of  knowledge,  etc.). 

a  1661  FULLER  W'orihics  x\\.  (1662)41  Eminent  Improvers 
of  any  art  maybe  allowed  for  the  Co-inventers  thereof.  1713 
GAY  Guardian  No.  149  P  18,  I  would  counsel  all  our  im- 
provers of  fashion  always  to  take  the  hint  from  France. 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  n.  vi.  310  The  monks  were 
..the  improvers  of  themselves,  and  the  instructors  of  others, 
in  the  most  useful  arts.  1842  MRS.  BROWNING  C>rk,  Chr. 
Poets  (1863)  120  An  improver  of  the  language.  1882-3  U1 
Schaflf  Eneycl.  Rtlig.  Knmvl.  2132  An  improver  of  other 
men's  verses. 

b.  spec.  One  who  applies  himself  to  making 
land  more  productive  or  profitable.  (Cf.  IMPROV- 
ABLE 2,  IMPROVEMENT  2).  Now  merged  in  2. 

1649  BLITHE  (title)  English  Improver,  or  a  new  Survey  of 
Husbandry.  1765  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Agric.  n.  (ed.  2^  274 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  without  giving  offence  to  Im- 
provers [etc.]  ?  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I. 
585  In  1723,  a  Society  of  Improvers  was  established  at  Eclin- 
bur^h.  1883  Contcmp.  Rev.  Dec.  861  Many  landlords  are 
great  improvers.  Many  spend  annually  a  third  or  half  of 
their  rent  in  improvements. 

C.  A  thing  that  improves  or  makes  better.  .yVv. 
Short  for  dress-improver:  see  DRESS  sb.  4. 

1669  STIT-LINGFL.  Serm.  ix.  (1673)  167  Cold  and  nakedness, 
stripes  and  imprisonments,  racks  and  tunneins  .'  Arc  these 
the  improvers  of  an  excellent  constitution  ?  i66pWoRLiDGK 
Syst.  -  61  [Chalk]  after  it  U  burned  into  Lime, 

becomes  a  very  excellent  Improver  of  Lands.     1777  LIGHT- 
FOOT  Flora  Scot.  II.  658  Fern  cut  while  green,  and  left  to 
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1    rot  upon  the  ground,  is  a  good  improver  of  land.    1884  Fall 
Mall  G.  6  Sept.  7/2  She  was  searched,  and  her  '  improver  ' 

Found  to  he  so  arranged  as  to  hold  61b.  of  snin 
tobacco.     1887  Daily  .V.vtM  ??.  Jum:  -,h  Th,-    : 
prover  ,  which  is  one  of  the  blots  upon  the  pictuiMqucnea 
of  modern  costume. 

3.  A  person  who  works  at  a  trade  under  an  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  or  her 
knowledge  or  skill,  and  accepts  the  opportunity 
;    of  such  improvement  wholly  or  in  part  instead  of 
wages. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trad,',  Impro-.'er,  a  learner.  1883 
Daily  Tel.  9  Apr.  7,6  (Adrt.  Milliners-  Juniors  or  im- 
provers. J884  B'/mm  Daily  Post  24  Jan.  3/5  (Ad-.'t. I  Tele- 
graph Clerks.— Wanted,  Young  Lady,  as  Improver.  1895 
\\~cstm.  C,az.  t8  Sept.  3/1  His  favourite  plan  is  to  take  a 
t  situation  as  'improver'  to  a  working  jeweller  in  a  small 
way  of  business. 

f4.    =  APPROVER-.   Obs.  rare. 

1670  BLOUNT  Law.  Diet.  s.v.  Appro-.'e,  You  may  see  what 
kinde  of  Approvers  or  Improvers  were  formerly  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  authorized  by  the  Prince  thereof. 

Hence  Inipro  vercss,  a  female  improver ;  Im- 
pro-vership,  the  position  of  an  improver  (sense  3). 

1744  J.  PATERSON  Comm.  Milton's  P.  L.  305  Ceres  was  an 
inventress  or  improveress  of  husbandry.  1884  Daily  A'rrc.? 
3  Sept.  B/s(Afivt.)  To  Printers.— Improvership  Wanted. 

t  Impro-ver  -.   Obs.  rare~".  [f.  IMPROVE  z>.l  + 
-ER 1.]     One  who  disproves,  a  confuter. 
1611  FLORID,  Impronatore,  an  improouer. 

t  Improyi'ded,  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  IM-  '-'  +  PROVIDED.] 

1.  Unprovided  ;  unprepared. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ed™.  IV,  247  b,  He  was  in  jeopardye 
of  hys  lyfe,  and  all  improvided,  for  dread  of  death,  coacted 
..to  sayle  vnto  Fraunce.  1622  BACON  Hen.  Vll,  109  He 
was  not  to  hope  for  any  aide  from  Maximilian,  for  that  hee 
was  altogether  impromded. 

2.  Unforeseen  ;  unlocked  for. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  xii.  34  To  worke  new  woe  and  im- 
provided scath. 

Improvidence  (imprp-videns).  [ad.  L.  ini- 
proviaenlia,  f.  im-  (lii-  -)  +  providentia  PROVI- 
DENCE, foresight ;  cf.  also  obs.  F.  improi'idence 
(i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  It.  improviden:a.~\  The  fact  or 
quality  of  being  improvident ;  want  of  providence 
or  foresight ;  thriftlessness. 

1598  FLORIO,  Ijnprtrr'idenza^  improuidence,  rashness.  1602 
MARSTON  Ant.  «,-  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  n  Shee'le  lift  thee  to 
improvidence,  And  breake  thy  neck  from  steepe  securitie. 
a  1631  DONNK  in  Select.  (1840)  88  Malice  in  other  men  or 
improvidence  in  myself,  had  ruined  my  fortune.  1786 
BURKE  IV.  Hastings  in.  UL  §  15  His  total  improvidence  in 
not  taking  any  one  rational  security  whatsoever  against  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  those  acts.  1836  H.  COLERIDGE 
North.  U'ort/iics  (1852)  I.  40  Improvidence  or  treachery 
had  left  our  shores  defenceless,  a  1862  P.urKLE  Misc.  ll'ks. 
(1872)  I.  542  The  only  peculiarity  I  have  found  common  to 
all  barbarous  nations  is  improvidence — indifference  to  the 
future. 

Improvident  (improvident),  a.  [f.  IM-  -  + 
PROVIDENT  :  cf.  prec.,  and  L.  improvidus  not  fore- 
seeing, improvident.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  :  Unforeseeing  ; 
that  does  not  foresee  or  forecast  the  future. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  A>  Uplondyshm.  i  Percy  Soc.)  5  We  finde 
yonge  people  be  moche  improvydent.  1597  DANIEL  Civ. 
ll'ars  in.  xxix,  When  men  well  have  fed,  th1  blood  being 
warme,  Then  are  they  most  improvident  of  harme.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadocs  (1673)  25  They  could  not  have  been  so 
improvident,  as  not  to  foresee  the  main  inconveniences  that 
must  ensue.  1795  Lr>.  At'CKLAND  Corr.  (1862)  III.  306  The 
improvident,  undignified,  and  unwise  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man powers. 

2.  Not  circumspect ;  heedless ;  unwary. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I'J,  n.  i.  58  Improuident  Souldiors, had 
your  Watch  been  good,  This  sudden  Mischiefe  neuer  could 
haue  falne.  1625  J.  GLANVILL  Voy,  Cadiz  (Camden)  58  They 
cutt  of  some  few  of  our  improvident  and  stragling  men.    1650 
BULWER  Anthropomct.  162  Behold  ..what  the  improvident 
curiosity  of  men  hath  thought  on.  1763  BLACKSTONE  Camia. 
I.    50  There   is   imminent  danger  of  his  employing   that 
strength  to  improvident  or  oppressive  purposes.    1849  GROTE 
Greece  u.  Iv.  11862)  V.  10  Amphipolis  had  been  once  lost  by 
the  improvident  watch  of  Thucydides  and  Eukles :   it  was 
now  again  lost  by  the  improvident  concessions  of  Nikias. 

3.  That  fails  to  provide  for  future  needs;  thriftless. 
1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  iv.  no  So  improuident  as  not 

to  put  Corne  in  the  ground  for  their  bread,  but  trusted  to 
the  store.    1788  PRIESTLEY  Lcct.  Hist.  v.  xxxviii.  279  Great 
numbers  ..will  be  improvident,  tpending  every  tl 
have  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.     1809  10  COLERIDGE 
Friend    1837)  II.  199  They  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
will  most  frequently  become  improvident.     1873  H 
Stud.  .Social,  xv.  366  The  English  people  are  complained  of 
as  improvident.    Very  few  of  them  lay  by  in  anticipation  of 
limes  when  work  is  slack. 
Hence  Impro-videntnoss  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Improvide'ntial,  a.  Ots.  ran.    [Ix-1.] 

1.  Not  providential ;  nngoverned  by  Providence. 
a  1684  LEIGHTON  Scrm.  Wks.  (t868l  358  Thong!. 

be  the  general  lot  of  mankind,  yet  it  doth  not  come  on  him 
by  an  improvidential  fatality. 

2.  Improvident :  see  next. 

t  Improvide-ntially,  adv.  Obs.     [f.  prec.  i  t- 
-LT-.]   =next. 

1797  HOLCROET  Stoll'crg-s  Traf.  (ed.  al  III.  Ix-. 
Chesnuts,  which  the  mother,  not  improvidentiaUy,  had  put 
in  her  pocket.     1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  32  The  younger  . . 
had  rather  improvidentiaUy  but  happily  married. 

Impro-vidently,  ",/--.    [f.  IMPROVII 

+  -LY  -.] 


IMPROVISATION. 

1.  In    an   improvident    manner ;    without    fore- 
thought ;  without  providing  for  the  future. 

'fc>7  H  ,1)209,  I  wtnt  onprofital.Iy  and  im. 

ith.     1688  H", 

to  the  council 

iry  c:u!y 
And  LIU. 

2.  In  an  until'  manner,  rare. 

1885   I        ! 

treacherously    and    improvidemly  and    hi- 

dreaded  to   be  landed  Incontinently   in  ihc   ^agnation  nf 


t  Improving,  -M.  sb.\   Obi.    [f.  IMI-U,- 
+  -ixoT.]     The  action  of  iMpuiiVK  7'.l  ;  ili-proving, 
refutation, 

1:1449  I1' •''  "  K  Repr.  T.  i.  s  It  is  michc  nede  fun 
vnroote  and  ouerturm-  i  hiforc  the  in,. 

prouyng  of  othere.     .  1530  L.  Co.\  Kliet.  (1899     -. 
mentes   for   the   prouinge   or   improuynge    of    cor 
'574  WnnciFl    l)ef.   Aiinr.i:  n.  loo  Von 
haue  kept  you  to  the  impronmg  of  this  gen, 
1611   FLORIO,  hnprouatione,  an  improouing. 

Improving  iimpr«-\: 

J'.-  +  -I.NO!.]     The  action  ,,!   IMPIIUVE  p.1,  q.T.; 
improvement. 

1602  FI-LBECKE  2nd  rt.  Parall.  54  The  improouing  of 
ground  from  worse  to  better,  is  clearely  permitted  by  our 
law.  _  1785  J.  PHILLIPS  Treat.  Inland  harig.  49  Were  it  for 
nothing  else  but  the  improving  of  land,  .the  expence  would 
be  amply  repaid. 

b.  Improving  lease  (Sc.  Law) :  a  lease  granted 
to  a  tenant  for  a  longer  period  than  the  usual  one, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  him  to  make  per- 
manent improvements  on  the  holding  by  ensuring 
to  him  a  longer  enjoyment  of  their  benefits. 

1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  La-i>  Sect,  s.v.,  A  lease  of  ordinary 
endurance  is  a  lease  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  ;  and 
an  improving  lease  is  usually  for  thirty-eight  or  forty-two 
years. 

ImprO'ving,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INT,  ^.} 
That  improves. 

1.  That  makes  better ;  spec .  that  improves  the 
mind,  understanding,   or  character ;    that   makes 
agricultural  improvements. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  Introd  (1848:  24  The  Sun,  by  his 
piercing  and  improving  Beams,  can  not  only  make  Diamonds 
sparkle,  and  Rubies  flame,  but  [etc.].  1736  BL'TLER  Anal. 
ii.  vi.  Wks.  1874  I.  240  Temptations  render  our  state  a  more 
improving  stale  of  discipline,  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
1792  MARIA  RIDDELL  Voy.  Madeira  Ded.  6  After  it  has 
once  undergone  a  few  corrections  from  your  improving 
hand.  1881  Daily  Ncivs  14  Sept.  3/1  Should  an  improving 
farmer  wish  to  leave  for  a  finer  opening  in  agriculture. 
1884  G.  ALLEN  Philistia  II.  Ii  Read  a  few  verges  of  some 
improving  volume  every  night. 

2.  Becoming  better ;  advancing  or  increasing  in 
excellence. 

1694  F.  BRAGGE  Disc.  Paralles  yiii.  298  A  soul  so  filled 
with  grace  as  the  improving  soul  will  be.  1791  WASHINGTON 
Lett.  Writ.  1892  XII.  49  The  country  appears  to  be  in  a 
very  improving  state.  1891  Anthony  s Photc-gr.  Bull.  IV.  $$ 
Improving  powers  of  criticism. 

Hence  Impro'vingly  adv.,  in  an  improving 
manner;  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

1842  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  520  Were  he  to  disturb,  how- 
ever improving!)-,  the  earlier  songs.  t8jS»  Black-.v.  Maf. 
LXXI.  461  How  are  we  to  amuse  them  ?— Respectably  of 
course  ;  improvingly  by  all  means. 

Improvisate  (imprpviz^'t),  v.   Also  improv- 
visate.     [I.   K  i/uf  reviser  or  It.  in:' 
sec  IMPROVISE  and -ATE"'.]   ^IMPROVISE,  a,.  Irani. 

1832  J.    H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891'  I.  284,  I  was  obliged  to 

improvisate  a  padlock.     1837   Tail's  Mag.  IV.  453  It  was 

easy  to  improvisate   a  paroxysm   of  royal  rapture.      1837 

/'raser's  Mag.  XVI.  413  He  had  improwisated  the  verses. 

b.  iiilr.  To  speak  extempore. 

1838  JAS.  GRANT  Random  Recoil.  Lits.  4  Cam.  Ser.  n.  II. 
vii.  ?9  Few  men  in  the  house  can  improvisate  better  (than 
Mr.  Gladstone). 

ImprO'VlSate,  ///•  a.  nire.  [ad.  It.  imfrtni- 
(v]isato,  pa.  pple.  ot  Ml  •>'!  to  improvise.] 

=  IMPROVISED  ;  unpremeditated,  impromptu. 
1847  in  CRAIG.     Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Improvisation  jnipr^viz^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  IMPROVISE,  IMPROVISATE:  cf.  mod.F.  impro- 
visation.] 

1.  The  action  of  improvising  or  composing  ex- 
tempore ;  also  concr.  verse,  music,  etc.   so  ini| 

1786  COLMAN  Prxsf  Set:  l\  i  1.  166  Poor  Tus. 

rin-like  linpm'.  isatinii.      1811    S.  - 
ix   iif/t,  The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lanK" 

renders  these  countries  distinguished  for  the  talent  of 
improvisation.  1834  GRF.VI,  i 

xxiv.  119  After  dinner   lie  [Theodore  Hook]  displayed  his 
extraordinary   talent   of  in  '  IIOT 

MMltm.   xx,  Thi  indeed  entirel- 

improvisation,  but  had   taken   shape   in    inward   colloquy. 
1876  Lo«  ''  "P*01 

in    a   modem    poet    the    thrush-like    improvisation., 
charmlsi  us  in  our  Eli/abethan  drama. 

2.  The  production  or  execution  of  anytli. 
haml ;  any  work  or  structure  produced  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

l8-.  Holy  *  Greta  (1898)  I.  xi.  jn 

:,5      have  all  the  spontaneity  of  unpro- 


IMPROVISATIZE. 

n.     1884  S.  E.   DAB-SON  Handhk.  Canada  ? 
.1]  Palace  Opera-House,  an  improvisation  on  Dominion 
Square  [Montreal) 
Improvisatize  •  imprp-vizatsiz\  "'•  rare.  Lirreg. 

f.  iMPRflVISATE  +  -1ZF.]         iMPltMVl-  MF  .  IMPROVISE. 
1847  in  CRAIG,     i860  A.  L.  WIM.SOK  Ethi.-j  vii.  382  Unlike 
Chatham,  Mirabeau  did  not  impro\ 

Improvisator  impr<rviz?tw).  [agent-n.  in 
L.  form,  from  I  IMPIIOVISATE,  after  It. 

iml>r(r<.',-Sisalore,  F.  imprm'isateur.~\  One  who 
improvises  or  composes  extempore  ;  an  improviser. 

'795  w-  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rci.  XVIII.  125  The  Italian 
improvisator  never  attempts  a  ballad  without  striking  hi- 
.lino.  18*9  CARLYLE  Mi*,  <.Ys  (1872)  II. 

183  The  old  guild  of  literary  Improvisators.  1870  EMERSON 
Sac.  4  Sotit.,  Kb.;.  Wks.  (Bohn  III.  28  The  world  knows 
pretty  well  the  style  of  these  impro\isators  [E.-istt-rn  story- 
tellers). 

II  Improvisator  e,-prowisatore  (nnpwv- 

\-'fzat()T,-).  PI.  -ori  (-o-ii'i,  also  -ores.  [It. 
improvvisatorc,  formerly  improvisatore  '  an  extcm- 
pore-sayer'  (Florio),  agent-n.  from  unprvv(v)isart 
to  IHPROVISK. 

(The  non-etymological  doubling  of  the  r  is  a  matter  of  mod. 
Italian  phonetic  spelling  not  generally  followed  in  Eng.i) 
An  improvisator  .Italian  or  of  the  Italian  type). 
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surprising  talent  of  reciting  verses  extempore,  on  any  subject 
you  propose.  1785  Kurof.  Mag.  VII.  300  Metastasio 
was  at  his  outset  an  iitij>roi'isatore_,  or  extempore  poet.  1817 
BYRON  Beffo  xxxiii,  He  patronised  the  Improvisator!  .. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story.  1824 
—  yuan  xv.  xx.  Just  as  1  feel  the  '  Improwisatore  '.  1841 
W.  SPALDING  Italy  %  It.  Is/.  I.  370  The  Eumolpus  of 
Petronius  .  .  fills  up  the  only  link  required  to  complete  the 
analogy  between  the  classical  and  the  modern  imprpv- 
visatori.  1888  J.  IXULIS  Tent  Life  Tigtrland  234  The 
ns.  .improvisatores,  reciters  of  ancient  legends. 

attril:  1800  SOLTHEY  Pott.  Wks.  (1853)  213/1,  I  do  not 
wish  the  iiiiprorisatorc  tune.  1851  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Catli. 
in  K>ig.  viii.  302  The  extempore  and  improvisatore  mode  of 
fabricating  and  fabling  against  us. 

Improvisatorial  (imprcvizatcV'-rial!,  a.  [f. 
as  IMPROVISATORY  +  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  an  improvisator  ;  relating  to 
or  having  the  power  of  extempore  composition  or 
oratory. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  467  Singing  ..  some  old 
Castilian  air,  to  which  he  often  adapts  some  imprpvisatorial 
words.  1860  J.  WOLFF  Trar'.  ft  Adv.  I.  81  His  improvisa- 
torial  powers  have  been  already  mentioned.  1886  A  then&nm 
14  Aug.  197^3  Hence,  in  the  deepest  and  truest  sense,  Scott, 
often  called  the  most  improvisatorial,  is  the  least  improvi- 
satorial  of  writers. 

Hence  Improvisato-rially  adv.,  after  the  manner 
of  an  improvisator. 

1886  Ti  PPER  My  Life  as  Author  385  Those  who  speak 
off-hand  in  prose  or  verse,  '  inspirationally  '  as  they  call  it, 
but  as  the  outer  world  prefer  to  believe,  improvisatorially. 

Improvisatorize  (imprcvi/^'toraiz).?'.  rare. 
[f.  IMPROVISATOR  +  -IZE.]  a.  intr.  To  play  or  act 
the  improvisator,  b.  trans.  To  improvise. 

l8a8  Harroi'mn  43  M  -  read  novels,  and  F  -  impro- 
visatorized  in  heroics.  1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  541  Might 
not  the  mirthful  poet  of  '  Dean-Bourn  '  .  .  have  impro- 
visatorised  the  following  trirle  ?  1837  Ibid.  XV.  286  Tragedy 
and  comedy  were  originally  improvisatorised. 

Improvisatory  (improvrzatsri),  a.  [f.  IM- 
PROVISATOR (or  IMPROVISATE  v.)  :  see  -DRY.]  =  IM- 
PROVISATORIAL. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  138  Write  with  or 
without  rime,  as  happens  to  accommodate  best  your  impro- 
visatory method  of  composition.  1886  SYMONDS  Kfnaiss.  It.. 
Cath.  React,  (18981  VII.  xi.  158  Marino  had  the  improvisa- 
tory exuberance,  .of  his  birthplace. 

II  Improvisatrice,  -prowisa-  (i'mprov(v)»'- 
zatrrtj?).  PI.  -trici  (-trrtJV  ).  [It.  imprawisatrice 
(formerly  impravis-},  fern,  of  imprav:  v  isatore:  see 
-TRICE.]  A  woman  who  improvises. 

1804  MATILDA  BETHAM  Bt°£.  Ditf.  ll'orn.  290  An  honorary 

name  given  to  the  poetess  limprovisatrice)  D.  Maria  Madda- 

lena Morelli  F_ernandez.  1838  /V//  >:y  Cy^L  XII.  452/2  Several 

ladies  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  art  :  they 

are  styled  improvvisatrici.     1844  MARC.  FI:LLKR  ll'oin.  igt/i 

',2)28  We  will  not  speak  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 

actresses,  improvisatrici,  female  singers.    1886  W.  J.  TUCKF.K 

<roj>e  338  The  improvisatrice,  the  bewitching,  supple 

siren  stepped  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  vacant  space. 

Improvise  (improvaiv.),  v.  [a.  F.  impravise-r 
(1642  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  It.  impravisare  (now 
improvo-}  'to  sing  or  say  extempore'  (Florio),  f. 
imprfft'(v  iso  IMPROVISO.] 

1.  trans.  To  compose  (verse,  music,  etc.1  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ;  to  utter  or  perform  extempore. 

18*6  DISRAF.LI  I  'IT'.  Grey\\.  i,  He  possessed  also  the  singular 
faculty  of  being  able  to  improvise  quotations.  //•;'(/.  iv.  ii, 
You  !  ;..ipers.  1858  DORAN 

Crt.  Fools  251  His  rmppy  fai  ility  of  iinprn\ising  rhymes. 
1874  :. 

funeral  chant,  imj.  tals  over  the 

of  the  dead. 

2.  To  bring  about  or  get  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ;  to  provide  for  the  occ:i 

a  1854  E.  FORBES  Lit.  I  ,,1  206  If  a  number 

happen  to  :  house  a  dance 

d.      1859  Ii:  I).  13  June 

11880)  II.  95  A  tent  impr-.  ning. 
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3.  intr.  To  compose,  utter,  or  perform  verse  or 
music  impromptu ;  to  speak  extemporaneously  ; 
hence,  to  do  anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGE  Grt.  Poets  11834)  42  A  noted  Eng- 
lish wit  of  the  present  day  can  improvise  in  rhyme  even  in 
our  language.     1845  E.  Hoi. MI -s  M,:-nrt  22  He  sang,  played, 

.1  extempore,  playi-d  and  transposed  at  sight  . . 
inipr.  \i-.d  on  a  given  bass.     1880  Vi  KN.  LFK  Italy  iv.  i.  147 
He  had  the  honour  of  improvising  before   cardinals  and 
princ< 
Hence  Improvising  r/</.  sf>.  ;  also  attrtb. 

1831  \V.  IK.  INC  Alhamh-a,  Jonrnfy  ;l8o6!  to  This  talent 
of  Mii.;ii].:  and  improvising  is  frequent  in  Spain,  and  i 

to  have  been  inherited  from  the  Moors.  1853  JKRDAN 
Aitlsl'ii\.  III.  ii.  20  [He]  was.  .in  superb  trim  to  answer  the 
calK  for  various  improvising  interludes. 

Improvi'Se,  sb.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  im- 
provised composition  ;  an  improvisation. 

1820  MRS.  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Slu-llcy  1887)  II.  360  Go 
to  the  theatre  and  hear  the  Improvise  of  S.^ricci.  1821 
SHELLEY  Hellas  Pref.,  The  poem  . .  is  a  mere  improvise. 

Improvised  (improvai-zd),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
vb. +  -£!>!.]  Composed  or  uttered  off-hand  ;  in- 
vented or  produced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or 
for  the  occasion. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  iv,  What  part  might  be 
premeditated,  what  was  improvised  and  accidental,  man 
will  never  know.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Komola  11.  xxvi,  [He] 
let  Gaddi  have  the  credit  of  the  improvised  welcome.  1873 
SMILES  Huguenots  Fr.  I.  x.  11881)  214  By  crossing  their 
hands  over  each  other,  they,  .carried  him  along  on  this  im- 
provised chair.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  vm.  Ixi,  His 
improvised  words  had  inevitably  some  drollery. 

Improvisedly  (impwval'zidU) ,  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  -.  In  sense  2,  for  L.  improvise,  It.  tmprmt- 
visamentt.] 

I.  In  an  improvised  or  unpremeditated  manner ; 
impromptu,  extempore. 

i88a  H.  C.  MERIVALE  Fane  it  of  B.  1. 1.  vi.  97  He  .  .could 
dress  up  Plato's  Republic  improvisedly,  in  sympathetic  and 
attractive  English  of  his  own. 

t  2.  (Sc.  improvisitlie).  Without  forethought, 
imprudently,  precipitately.  Obs. 

(•1568  in  H.  Campbell  Love-Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  App. 
(1824)  20  Humblie  requiring  ..  that  pretendit  and  unlauch- 
full  marriage  quhairin  sho  was  improvisitlie  enterit  to  be 
dissolvit. 

Improvi'ser.  [f.  IMPROVISED. +-ER!.]  One 
who  improvises ;  an  improvisator.  Also  attrib. 

1829  ttlackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  134  Earth  holds  no  impro- 
vizer  like  Theodore.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  II.  vi.  (1872) 
137  Essentiallyan  improvtser  genius  ;  as  his  Father  too  was. 
1880  Sat.  Kt-71.  26  June  830/2  There  was  a  certain  Maria 
Maddalena  MorelH  . .  known  as  poet  and  improviser,  and 
much  in  request  for  her  powers  of  social  entertainment. 

t  Improvi/sion.  Obs.  [i.  IM-  2  +  PROVISION.] 
Want  of  provision  or  forethought. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  ii.  108  Wherein  . . 
there  would  be  a  maine  defect,  and  her  improvision  justly 
accusable,  if  [etc.].  1645  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  nt.  g  14. 
41  The  disadvantages  of  ignorance  or  improvision. 

t  Improvise  (improvai'zc),  a.  Obs.  [It.  im- 
praviso,  now  spelt  imprcnmiso  '  vnprouided,  extem- 
pore' (Florio),  =  L.  imprm'Tsus  unforeseen,  unex- 
pected, f.  im-  (IM-  'f)  +  prffvitus,  pa.  pple.  of  prS- 
riJfrc  to  foresee.  (The  word  may  also  be  taken 
as  an  adjectival  use  of  the  L.  adv.  imprSvisS  (also 
de  improviso,  ex  improvise)  l  on  a  sudden,  unex- 
pectedly '.)]  Improvised,  extempore. 

1786  MRS.  PIOZZI  Antedates  Johnson  (title  of  poem)  Im- 
proviso  translation  of  the  following  distich  on  the  Duke  of 
Modena's  running  away  from  the  comet  in  1742  or  1743.  1789 
—  Journ.  France  I.  374  Our  postillion  sung  tmproviso 
verses  on  his  sweetheart,  [i&y)  Standard  29  Mar.  vnStirit 
Mctrop.  Consent.  Press  (1840)  I.  142  An  impassioned  and 
tx-impmnM  survey.] 

Hence  Improvi'so  v.  trans,  (nonce-iud^),  to  im- 
provise. 

1835  niacktv.  Mag.  XXXVII.  518  He  had  improvisoed a 
joyous  song. 

Improwisatore,  -trice :  see  IMPROVIS-. 

Imprudence  (impr/J-deW.  [ad.  L.  imprn- 
clciitia,  n.  of  quality  f.  imprudent  IMPRUDENT  :  see 
-EKCE.  Cf.  F.  imprudence  (Oresme,  I4th  c. ' ,  which 
may  have  been  the  immediate  source.]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  imprudent ;  want  of  prudence,  cir- 
cumspection, or  discretion  ;  indiscretion,  rashness. 

[In  Chaucer's  Parsons  Tale  P  317,  '  imprudence '  is  the 
rending  in  MSS.  Harl.  7334,  Petw.  635,  Selden ;  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error:  all  MSS.  have  'impudent'  in  the  cor- 
relative 'f  323  :  see  quot.  1386  in  IMPI  DKN<  F.  i.] 

1541  R.  Col'LAND  Gnlyeris  Teraffut.  2  B  iij  b,  The 
fyrste  speake  ouer  lyghtly  and  to  imprudently,  yf  it  be 
imprudence  to  aflerme  a  thynge  impossible,  c  1645  HOWELI. 
Lett.  (16501  I.  vi.  iii.  253  To  this  day  the  Spanish  council 
is  taxed  of  improvidence  and  imprudence,  that  there  was 
no  use  made  of  the  hause  tow  ns  in  that  expedition.  1731 
C'IESS  SUFFOLK  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  143  There  is  an 
epitaph  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  that  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  your  imprudence.  1831  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  cW?. 

II.  85  Not  taking  those  precautions  against  the  weather  . .  , 

tiered  for  niy  imprudence. 

b.  with  an  and//.  An  instance  of  this,  an  im- 
prudent act. 

1646-9  JER.  TAYLOR  Afol.  Liturgy  §  95  It_were  a  strange 

KC,  choosingly,  to  entertain  tin  >se  inconveniences. 

1768  74  TUCKER  LI.  .fat.  (1852)  II.  3*1  If  Eve  had  been 

deceived  before  by  the  serpent  into  some  imprud 

criminal,  she  mii>ht   have  been  aware  of  his  wiles.     1889 


IMPUDENCE. 

I.UBBOCK  Picas.  Life  it.  iv.  64  Love  at  first  sight  sounds 
like  an  imprudence,  and  yet  is  almost  a  revelation. 

t ImprU'dency.  OPS.  [ad.  1-.  impriidcntia: 
see  prec.  and  -KNCY.]  =  IiirRriiKxcE. 

1576  BAKER  Jewell  of  Health  1220,  Through  the  hasii- 
nesse  and  imprudencie  of  the  worker.  1620  Vt  NM  R  /  'ia 
viii.  166  The  fault  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  our 
imprudency,  and  imemperancie.  1698  NORRIS  Pract.  Disc. 
IV.  Pref.,  Men  have  a  Toleration  for  their  Imprudencies. 
1792  A.  YOUNG  'J'r,ir.  /-ranee  118  Some  imprudencies  in 
the  manner  of  forcing  the  King's  system.  1800  I-AMU  Let. 
t,'  11  \>r<ts-.vt>rth  10  Oct.,  It  tickles  ont-  with  the  image  of  an 
imprudency,  without  the  penalty  usually  annexed. 

Imprudent  vimpr;7'dent),  a.  (sl>.~)  [ad.  L.  im- 
prfiJt-ns,  imprudent-em,  i.  im-  (IM-2)  +  prfidins, 
contracted  from  providcns,  pres.  pple.  of  prsv idere 
to  see  before  one,  provide:  see  PHI-HEXT.  Cf.  F. 
imprudent  (I5~i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not 
prudent,  wanting  in  prudence  or  discretion;  the 
reverse  of  prudent ;  rash,  heedless,  indiscreet,  in- 
cautious, a.  Of  persons. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  ::n  Imprudent 
Emperour  of  Rome  alias  Was  ther  no  philosophre  in  al  thy 
toun?  1541  R.  COPLAND  Calyen's  Ttrafeut.  2  D  j,  O  foole 
and  imprudent  Thcssalus.  1548  HAI.L  Clnai:.,  lien.  I'll 
46  He  and  his  imprudent  counsayll  were  fully  resolved  on 
this  poincte.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prud.  ii.  71  Imprudent 
men  are  call'd  Fools.  1893  TANNER  Stefs  f'rin,  --If 'if. 
(ed.  2)  61  We  ai^  not  so  imprudent,  -as  to  destroy  the  bees 
that  work  for  us. 

b.  Of  conduct,  actions,  etc. 

1599  HAKLVYT  \'oy.  II.  35  iR.)  Thus  by  the  imprudent 
and  foolish  hardines  of  the  French  earle,  the  Frenchmen 
were  discomfited.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  q  Sul'j.  15  Loss 
for  the  folly  of  imprudent  actions.  1745  De  Foe's  E*g. 
Tradesman  ;iS4i)  I.  vii.  53  Nothing  can  be  more  impru- 
dent and  impolitic,  as  it  regards  himself  and  his  family.  1827 
D.  JOHNSON  lud.  Field  Sports  10  note,  When  the  rivers 
are.,  rising,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  into  them. 

c.  rarely  with  of. 

1750  AKENSIDE  Odes  \\.  iv,  Not  imprudent  of  my  loss  to 
come. 

f  B.  sb.  An  imprudent  person.  Obs. 

1753  L.  M.  tr.  Du  Boscq's  Accoinfl.  H'om.  I.  29  (It)  is 
ever  in  the  mouth  of  these  Imprudents.  1767  Woman  of 
Fashion  I.  244  The  little  Imprudent — How  could  I  expect 
a  Miracle  ! 

Hence  Imprtrdentness,  imprudence  (Bailey  vol. 
II,  1727). 

t  Imprude'ntial,  a.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  IM-  *  + 
PRUDENTIAL  :  cf.  IMPRUDENCE.]  Not  prudential ; 
not  marked  by  prudence ;  imprudent,  improvident. 

1649  MILTON  Burnt,  xxviii,  The  most  unwise  and  impru- 
dential  Act  as  to  civil  Government. 

Imprudently  bnpnZ-d&rtli),  adv.  [f.  IM- 
PRUDENT a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  imprudent  manner ; 
with  imprudence;  indiscreetly,  unadvisedly. 

1541  [see  IMPRUDENCE).  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'l 
187  b,  He  so  imprudently  demeaned  hymselfe,  that  ..  he 
came  into  the  handes  of  his  mortall  enemies.  1685  BAXTER 
Paraphr.  A".  T.  Matt.  vi.  28  Christ  here  neither  blameth 
.  .meet  labour,  nor  would  have  it  done  imprudently  and 
carclesly.  1781  GIBBON  Dec!.  %  F.  xxix.  III.  jn  The  new 
magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  times.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.\. 
IV.  403  William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  very  young  com- 
mander, had  most  imprudently  offered  battle. 

Impryve :  see  IMPREVE. 

I-mpship.  rare.  [f.  IMP  sb.']  The  condition  or 
station  of  an  imp  :  in  quot.  as  a  mock  title. 

1684  OTWAY  At/if iit  HI,  I  hope  your  little  Impship  will  be 
civil  to  me. 

Imp- tree  :  see  IMP  sb.  8. 

Impuberal  (impi77-beral),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  im- 
piilvs,  tmptlber-em  (f.  im-  (IM-  2)  \ pnbcs,  puber-ein 
of  ripe  age,  of  the  age  of  puberty)  +  -AL.]  Not 
come  to  puberty  or  maturity ;  immature. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metnfh.  11870)  I.  App.  409  In 
impuberal  animals  the  cerebellum  is  in  proportion  tu  th..- 
brain  proper  greatly  less  than  in  adults. 

ImpU'berate,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE-.] 
-  prec.  Also  absol.  as  sb. 

1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  II.  §  179  To  our  impuberate 
descendants  in  fo'.tstatf  we  may  . .  make  a  substitution  in 
the  manner  already  described.  —  L'lfian  xvi.  §  i  The 
death  of  any  of  those  impuberat,  I  r  them  the 

right  of  taking  in  full. 

Impuberty  (impi«-b3iti\  [f.  L.  tmpiber-em 
(see  fiii'i  HKHAI.)  +  -TY,  after  pu/'tr/y.']  The  con- 
dition of  not  having  reached  the  state  or  age  oi 

1785  PALF.V  Mar.  Philos.  in.  vii.  (1830)  220  Sentences  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release  the  p.u : 
matrimoiiii  by  reason  of  impubeny  [etc.],  .ai' 
lions  of  the  marriage-contract,  but  judicial  declaration!  that 
there  never  was  any  marriage. 

Impubic  (impiw-bikl,  a.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  1 
impub-cs,-is  (see  IMPUBERAL)  +-ic:  cf.  IJinn.J 

= IMPUBKBAL. 

1876  GROSS  Dis.  Bladder  etc.  140  In  only  six  were  the 
subjects  impubic,  the  average  age  being  the  201: 

t  Impu-blic,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IM-  '  i  Pi  BLIC.] 
trans.  To  make  public  ;  to  publish. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resohes  n.  xci.  265  It  hath  made  them 
slighted,  ever  since  his  passions  so  impublik  d  [ra.  1709  pro- 
!  i  hem. 

Impudence  (hnpimlens).  Also  4-5  in-.  Lad 
L.  impiiJentia  shamelessness,  n.  of  quality  I.  im- 


IMPUDENCY. 

pudcns  IMPUDENT  :  see  -ENCE.  Impud-enee  has  the 
form  of  suffix  derived  through  OF.,  while  imfuJ- 
eit(V  has  that  formed  directly  from  L. ;  but  F.  im- 
pit.tfnfe  is  recorded  only  from  1 539  (Hatz.-l  )arm.).] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  impudent. 

1 1.   Shamelessness  ;  immodesty,  indelicacy.  Ol>s. 

<  1386  CHAUCER  Pat s.  T.  P  317  [Twigs  of  Pride]  There  is 
..Arrogance.  Inpudence  [r.r.  Impudence].  .Insolence. .and 
many  another  twig.  1406  HOCCLF.VE  La  Male  regie  62 
My  lustes  blynde  ban  causid  thee  to  varie  Fro  me  tnurgh 
my  folie  and  inpudence.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  U't-ll  n.  i.  173 
AY'u-.  Vpon  thy  certainty  and  confidence,  What  dar'st 
thou  venter?  Hell.  Taxe  of  impudence,  A  strumpets 
h.  II nesse,  a  divulged  shame.  1682  Hereford  Dioces.  AY^. 
9  Oct.,  This  deponent,  blushing  to  see  soe  much  impudence 
i\t  the  said  persons,  immediatly  went  out  of  the  same 
Chamber.  1712  J.  DICIIY  tr.  Epicurus'  Mor.  37  'Tis  very 
well  known,  that  Crates  and  Diogenes  have  made  profession 
of  Keastly  Impudence,  even  in  public  places. 

2.  Shameless  effrontery ;  insolent  disrespect,  in- 
solence ;  unabashed  presumption. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  57,  I  ne're  heard  yet,  That 
any  of  these  bolder  Vices  wanted  Lesse  Impudence  togaine- 
say  what  they  did,  Then  to  performe  it  first.  1656  9  1!. 
HARRIS  Pari-'nf^  Iron  Age  (ed.  21  26  The  impudence  of  a 
certain  Monk  called  Tetzel,  exceeded  so  farre,  as  to  presume 
to  sell  the  Indulgences.  1697  DKVDEN  Virg.  Gcorg.  n.  721 
Some  with  Impudence  invade  the  Court.  1715  DE  FOE 
Fam.  Instruct.  I.  iv.  (1841!  I.  73  Who  will  have  the  impu- 
dence to  hinder  us?  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  xiii,  'Con- 
found his  impudence  I  muttered  Squeers.  1884  PAE 
Eustace  69  He  gave  me  a  deal  of  impudence  . .  just  now. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  Apiece  of  impudence. 

1885  T.  MOZLEY  Rtmin.  Tmvns  etc.  I.  413  Any  kind  of 
head-covering  was  a  weakness,  or  an  impudence. 

c.  Applied  to  an  impudent  person. 

1671  DRYDFN  Even.  Lave  n.  20  Peace,  impudence,  and 
see  my  face  no  more. 

3.  In  a  good  or  neutral  sense  :    Freedom  from 
shamefastness ;  cool  confidence. 

1619  FLETCHER,  etc.  False  One  iv.  iii,  Off,  my  dejected 
looks,  and  welcome  impudence  !  My  daring  shall  be  deity, 
to  save  me.  1688  SHADWELL  Sqr.  Ahatia  II.  i,  Learned 
lawyer  of  little  practice,  for  want  of  impudence.  _  1692 
DRYDEN  St.  Eftri-mont's  Ess.  133,  I.  .will  tell  you  with  the 
utmost  impudence  that  1  esteem  much  more  his  Person,  than 
his  Works.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trat:  I.  250,  I  had  not 
enterprise  nor  impudence  enough  to  venture  from  my  con- 
cealment. 

Impudency  (i'mpirfdensi).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L  jnipudentia  :  see  prec.  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  Shamelessness,  immodesty  ;  =  IMPUDENCE  i. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  Matt.  xxvi.  117  Insomuche 

that  he  ioyned  impudencie  and  unshamefastenes.  1577 
BULL  Luther's  Coinm.  Ps.  Grad.  237  The  impudencie  of  the 
monks,  .was  so  great  that  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  it.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Primand.  l-'r.  Acad.  n.  329  Although  too  much 
shamefastnesse,  when  it  is  causelesse,  is  woorthy  of  blame . . 
yet  is  it  more  praise-woorthy  then  impudency.  1648  Eikon 
Bos.  xxi.  (1824)  218  Nor  did  his  [Noah's]  open  infirmity 
justitie  Chams  impudency.  1864  Fraser's  Mag.  Oct.  508 
Were  she  as  naked  as  Diana,  there  should  be  no  impudency 
on  the  figure  of  Imogen.  1892  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  494  2 
In  his  earlier  tales  he  seemed  to  seek  pleasure  with  the 
impudency  of  a  splendidly  healthy  young  faun. 
b.  with  an  and  //. 

1628  WITHER  Krit.  Rememb.  iv.  255  For  those  impuden- 
cies,  Those  riots,  and  those  other  foule  offences.  1845 
Rlackio.  Mag.  LVIII.  369  The  whole  dialogue. .is  polluted 
with  similar  impudencies. 

2.  Shameless  effrontery  ;- IMPUDENCE  2. 

1529  FRITH  Antithesis  Ixxviii.  in  Pistle  Chr.  Rdr.  102 
What  impudencye  is  this?  I  thinke  he  wold  saye  also 
that  an  Asse  were  a  man  yf  he  thought  to  gette  eny  avan- 
tage  thorow  it.  1615  CROOKE  Rudy  f>/  Man  258  Some  haue 
growne  to  that  impudencie,  that  they  haue  denied  a  woman 
to  haue  a  soule  as  man  hath.  1653  H.  MORE  A/>/>.  A ntid. 
(1662)  i62_  That  will  ..  argue  ..  rash  boldness  and  blind  im- 
pudency in  him  that  shall  return  so  irrational  an  Answer. 
1871  BKOWXINC  Balaust.  1604  Alas  and  yet  again  !  How 
full  is  age  of  impudency  I 
b.  with  an  and  pi. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  I'irginia  v.  194  It  had  beene  a  high 
impudency  and   presumption   to  haue  medled   with  them. 
1644  HAMMOND  LoyalCoiivcrt  10  How,  for  their  encourage- 
ment, are  Lyes  and  brasse-brow'd  Impudencies  invented. 
f  3.   =  IMPUDENCE  3.  Obs. 

ci6io  Women  Saints  167  All  humane  helpe  being  des- 
payred  of  ..in  fine,  of  holie  and  notable  impudencie,  she 
imitated  the  woman,  that,  .pressed  to  touch  the  hemme  of 
Christs  garment. 

Impudent  'i-mpi;?dent),  a.  frf.)  Also  4-5  in-, 
[ad.  L.  impudent,  impudent-em  shameless,  f.  im- 
(IM-2)  j,  pudens  ashamed,  modest,  orig.  pres.  pple. 
of  pudere  to  make  or  feel  ashamed.  Cf.  F.  im- 
pudent (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  and  Godef.  Compl. : 
but  the  latter  has  the  adv.  impuiiemmcnt  of  1461).] 
fl.  Wanting  in  shame  or  modesty ;  shameless, un- 
blushing, immodest ;  indelicate.  (In  quot.  1628, 
'  without  the  means  of  decency '.)  Obs. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  323  Inpudent  is  he  that  for 
his  pride  hath  no  shame  of  hise  synnes.  1533  UDALL 
hhitres  go  Canis  (sayth  Donate)  is  a  worde  that  meme 
vse  to  obiect  vnto  suche  as  be  impudent  shameles  felowes. 
1579  G.  HAKVK.Y  Letttr-bk.  (Camden-  f.i  Settin;!  the  best 
and  impudentist  face  of  it  that  I  can  borrowe.  1611  BIBLE 
Kcclus.  xix.  2  He  that  cleaueth  to  harlots  will  become 
impudent.  1628  HOBBES  Thucyd.  (1822)  101  Many  for 
want  of  things  necessary,  .were  forced  to  become  impudent 
in  th;  funerals  of  their  friends.  1632  LITHGOW  Trar.  I.  26 
Their  impudent  Curtezans,  the  most  lascivious  harlots  in 
the  world.  1659  u  I>F-"-  /"'/"''  Sfa  I6  Wlt"  lmPuJent 
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i  ,  ami  with  brows  rubbed  on  brass-pots.  1732 
GAY  AiliilUs  III,  Then  htr  bosom  tuo  is  so  preposterously 
impudent  ! 

2.  I'ossessed  of  unblushing  presumption,  effron- 
tery, or  assurance ;  shamelessly  forward,  insolently 
disrespectful. 

1563-87,  FOXE  A.  tr  M.  (1684)  III.  493  Thou  art  as  impu- 
dent  a  Fellow  as  I  have  communed  withal.  1583  !•  i  I.KF. 
xix.  544  You  are  the  most  impudent  advuucher,  I 
think,  that  ever  became  a  writer.  1638  llAKERtr.  I'-alzm'* 
Lett.  (vol.IIIJ  123  Sufficient  defence  against  the  audacious- 
nesse  of  the  most  impudent.  1709-10  HEARNE  in  Reliy. 
(1857)  I.  181  Some  persons  were  so  impudent  (to  sp'-ak  in 
the  canting  phrase)  as  to  huz/a  him.  1710-11  SWIFT  Lett. 
(1767)  III.  125  Oh  faith,  you're  an  impudent  saucy  couple  of 
sluttekins  for  presuming  to  write  so  soon.  1829  LYTTON 
D,'7'i •>•:  HA-  n.  iv,  Thou  art  an  impudent  thing  to  jest  at  us. 
1848  DICKI.NS  Dombty  viii,  Widcan  is  a  wicked,  impudent, 
bold-faced  hussy. 

b.   Of  conduct,  actions,  etc. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  n.  i.  135  You  call  honorable 
Boldnes,  impudent  Sawcinesse.  1639  T.  UHUGIS  tr.  Caunts' 
J/<ir.  R,-lat.  246  [She]  disclosed,  .[his]  impudent  attempt 
against  the  reverence  of  his  marriage.  1755  YOUNG  Crntaitr 
ii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  134  Our  impudent  folly  puts  nature  out  of 
countenance.  1862  MARSH  Snf.  Lang.  i.  10  An  impudent 
fabrication  of  the  fourteenth  century.  1873  HALF  /«  His 
Naiiif  vi.  64  This  was  the  impudent  reply  of  the  largest  boy 
of  the  group. 

B.  sb.  A  person  of  unblushing  effrontery  or 
insolence. 

1586  T.  B.  Ir.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  404  No 
beast  (as  they  sayj  is  so  shamelesse  as  an  impudent.  Ibid. 
253-  l$89  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  I.  xxvii.  {Arb.t  69  De- 
frauded of  the  reward,  that  an  impudent  had  gotten  by  abuse 
of  his  merit.  1632  LITHGOW  Tra-'.y..  434  Many  dissembling 
impudents  intrude  themselves  in  this  high  calling  of  God. 

Impudently  (li-mpi;!dC-ntli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  impudent  manner  ;  with  effrontery  ; 
shamelessly,  insolently. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  I.  25  Whosoeuer  deny  y'  it 
hath  thus  ben  done  in  time  past,  yea  within  our  owne  re- 
membrance, they  impudently  lie.  1664-5  Pf.i'vs  Diary 
19  Mar.,  Castlemaine  lay  impudently  upon  her  back  in  her 
coach  asleep.  1770  Junius  Lett.  xl.  207  A  boy,  impudently 
thrust  over  their  heads.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv. 
(1871)  II.  72  An  impudently  false  accusation. 

I'nipudeiltness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  impudent ;  impudence. 

1509  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  19  Governours  and 
Subjectes  ..  striving  as  it  were  with  other  in  an  impudent- 
nesse  therein.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Impudicity   impiz/di'siti).     [a.  F.  impitdicitt, 

f.  L.  type  *imfudlcitas,  for  cl.  L.  impttdicitia,  f.  im- 
pmiic-tu  shameless.]     Shamelessness,  immodesty. 

1528  LVNDF.SAY  Dr<tne  279  With  thare  prouocatyue  Impu- 
dicitie,  Brocht  mony  ane  man  to  Infelicitie.  1577  HELLOUES 
Gueuara's  Chran.  416,  I  bred  thee  chaste,  and  thou  arte 
imbrued  with  impudicitie.  1674  tr.  Dti  Ahmliiis  Papal 
Tyranny  38  The  luxury  . .  the  impudicity,  the  gluttony  . . 
that  reigned  in  the  Papal  Court.  1824  LANDOR  hnag.  Con-'. 
Wks.  1846  I.  55/2  This  impudicity.  .seems  to  have  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  race.  1883  HKECHER  in 
Chr.  1 1 'arli/  Pulpit  XXIII.  372/3  Knowledge  with  women 
in  Grecian  days  was  a  token  of  impudicity. 
b.  with  an  and  pi. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.l  Afari-vii.  22  Theftes,  auarices,  wicked- 
nesse,  guile,  impudicities. 

1  ImpudicouS,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  impudic- 
jis  +  -ous.]  Immodest,  indelicate,  indecent. 

1657  W,  MORICE  Cfietia  tjnasi  Kotioj  Def.  xii.  157  It  may  Ije 
a  wanton  and  impudicous  act  in  another  to  kiss  a  woman. 

Impugn  (impi/7'n),  v.  Forms:  4  in-,  yn-, 
4-6  en-,  (5  em-),  5-6  ym-,  4-7  impugne,  4-5 
in-,  impuiigne,  6  impuugo  (?),  Sc.  impung,  6- 
impugn.  [a.  F.  impugner  (1363  in  Godefroy) 
=  Pr.  im-,enpiignar,  Sp.  impugnar,  It.  impiignare, 
ad.  L.  impugnare  to  attack,  assail,  f.  im-  (lM-l)  + 
pugniire  to  fight.] 

fl.  train.  To  fight  against ;  to  attack,  assail,  as- 
sault (a  person,  city,  etc.X  Obs. 

1382  WVCI.IF  i  Mace.  xi.  41  The!  inpungneden  Yrael.  1388 
—  Judg.  ix.  44  He  roos.  .and  enpugnyde  [1382  a^nfijtyngc] 
and  bisegide  the  citee.  <  1450  tr.  De  hnitatione  in.  xl  1 10 
Dou  dwellist  amonge  enemyes,  bou  art  impugned  on  be  ri?t 
honde  &  on  |ie  lifte  honde.  1553  BECON  KetifMfS  of  K fine 
(1563)  264  We  are  set  in  a  slipperye  place,  and  are  impugned 
of  deuills.  1603  KNOI.I.ES  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  35  He  . .  laid 
siege  unto  Damascus  . .  which  he  so  notably  impugned, 
that  [etc.]. 

fig.  1651  HnBBES  Ltviath.  Ded.,  The  Outworks  of  the 
Enemy,  from  whence  they  impugne  the  Civill  Power. 

fb.  To  fight  in  resistance  against ;  to  withstand, 
resist,  oppose.  Obs. 

1577  HANMER  Anc.  Ectl.  Hist.  (1619)  43  Josephus.  .which 
himselfe  also  at  the  first  impugned  the  Romaincs.  1591 
Troal,.  Kaifiie  A'.  John  n.  (1611)  107  Only  the  heart  mi- 
pugnes  with  faint  resist  The  fierce  inuade  of  him  that  c  n- 
quers  Kings  1611  SPKED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  v.  §  25  God  . . 
will  not  leauc  vs  succourlesse,  whiles  in  a  just  cause,  we 
impugne  a  most  vnjust  Intruder.  1660  P.  UROOKE  tr.  Le 
lilaiu's  Tra-:  223  To  impugn  with  all  his  power  the 
Moores,  Jews,  and  Idolaters. 

transf.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseiitl.  F.f.  \\.  v.  291  The 
defect  of  alternation  would  utterly  impugne  the  generation 
of  all  things. 

2.  To  assail  (an  opinion,  statement,  document, 
I  action,  etc.N  by  word  or  argument ;  to  call  in  ques- 
1  tion  ;  to  dispute  the  truth,  validity,  or  correctness 
!  of ;  to  oppose  as  false  or  erroneous. 

I362  I. «r.i..  /'.  /'/.  A.  vin.  155  Al  (>is  make*,  me  ..to(>en- 


IMPUQNEB. 

ken.  .On  Pers  be  ploutu 

bit.    t  1380  \\  . 

III.  350  PCS  seuis  inpuiiKiien  ]>e  gospel,  and  also  be  olde 
lawe.     1415  I! 
wolde  Impugne  hir  right.     1494  FADYAN  Citron,  li- 

i   enpugnytl, 

Gaufride.      1549  Compl.   Sat.  T>  K,[r.   i 
reddy  to  suppedit  &  tyl  impu:  <i  1614 

:Ua0ai-aT(x  (1644)  124    " 
knowledge,  impu.  ,     :-. 

BOttisbneu  and  stupidity  of  mind.  .tl:i 

1777  WATSON  Philip  11  (17911  I.  v.  181  An  GI 

France   had  always   been   impugned  and  rejected.      1847 

DISHAFU  Tancred  I.  v. 

before  his  claims  to  beatitude  were  impugned. 

b.  To  assail  the  actions,  qut-stion  the  statements, 
etc.  of  (a  person) ;  to  find  fault  with,  accuse. 
Now  rare. 

1377  LAXGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  xiil.  123  One  Pieres  be  ploughman 
hath  inpugned  vs  alle,  And  sette  alle  sciences  at  a  -opp<f, 
saue  loue  one.     1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  iW.  de  V 
in.  iii.  318  b/i  Many  hated  hym  &  specyally  th.  t 
for   he   cessed   not   to  enpugne   &   repreef   theym.      1530 
LYNDESAY  Test.  I'apyngo  13  Quho  dar  presume  tt.i 
tyll  Impung,  Quhose  sweit  sentence  I  .  ne  bene 

sung?     1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  i'.  iv.  i.  i;i>  \'«.-t  in  n 
that  the  Venetian  Law  Cannot  impugne  you  as  you  do  pro- 
ceed.   1879  FARRAR  St.  /'aw/xl.  II.  323  note,  The  Law,  for 
the  supposed  apostasy  from  which  he  was  impugned. 

Hence  Impvrgned  ///.  a. ;  Impirgning  vbl.  sb, 
and  ///.  a. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  73  Inpungning  of  be  law  of  God.    c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.T.  S.)  276  It  techyth  be.  .to  defende  \n 
feytli   wyth  resouns  fro  inpugnyng  of  heretykes.      1599 
SANDYS  Enropx  Spec.  (1632)94  For  defence  of  ir 
truth.    1802-12  BENTHAM  Rat.  Judic.  Erid.  11827)  lit  204 
It  should  be  allowable,  .to  calf  upon  the  impugning  witness 
. .  to  declare  [etc.].    1860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  145/2  The  impugned 
department  will  send  down,  .a  cohort  of  wit 
Impugnable  (impi«'nab'l:,  <z.l  rare,    [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.]     Liable  to  be  impugned. 
1823  Nnv  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  262  If  any  chance  to  be 
impugnable  on  the  score  of  principles.    iBttDuttBLl  />".'• 
credn.  viii,  Her  reason,  .though  not  easily  impugnable  was 
not  as  satisfactory  to  his  understanding  as  to  his  ear. 
Impugnable  Urnp»'gnab'l), a.2  ">0bs.   [f.  IM-- 
+  L.  pugn-dre  to  fight -I- -ABLE  ;  cf.  EXPUGNABI.E.] 
That  cannot  be  assailed  or  overcome. 

1570  LFATNS  Manip.  3/27  Impugnable,  impitgnnbilis.    1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  v.  217  To  withstand  so  puissant 
and  impugnable  an  enemy.    Ibid.  x.  i.  (1632)  1242  If  the 
Tower  were  impugnable. 
Hence  Impngnabi-lity.  ?  Obs. 
1837  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doctr.  Justif.  iv.  167  So  long  as 
the  canon  of  Tertullian  shall  flourish  in  its  absolute  im- 
pugnability. 

t  Impu'gnance.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  in-,  [f. 
1..  iinpttgnare  to  IMPUGN:  see  -ANCE.]  =!MPUG- 
NATION. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decac&rdon  ix.  v.  (1602)  308  Therefore 
doe  we  call  traitors  rebels  :  when  they  rise  by  resistance  or 
inpugnance  of  their  Princes  authority. 

t  Impu'gnant,  ///.  a.  Ofrs.  rare~~*.  [ad.  L. 
impugnans,  impttgnant-em,  or  corresponding  It. 
iinptignante,  pres.  pple.  of  impugnare  to  oppose, 
IMPUGN.]  Repugnant,  opposed. 

1579  FENTON  Gtiicciard.  n.  (1599)  05  Whether  j-ou  ought  to 
be  the  personage  so  impugnant  and  contrary  to  your  proper 
resolution. 

Impugnation  (impvgne ''Jan).  ?  Obs.  [ad.  I,. 
impiignaiii'it-em,  noun  of  action  f.  impugnarc  to 
IMPUGN  :  cf.  obs.  F.  impugnation] 

f  1.  The  action  of  attacking  or  assaulting  (a  per- 
son) ;  esp.  spiritual  assault,  temptation.  Obs. 

1398  I'nEYlSA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  ix.  xxx  iMS.Bodl.  A^i,- 
beese  so  manye  inpungnacions  we  beb  y  warded  and  isocoured 
with  spyrytual  armoure.  c  1450  Miroitr  Saliiacioun  3179 
Oure  lord  has  ordeyned  y1  a  man  shalle  haf  here  impugna- 
cionne.  1602  T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.qz,  He  receiued  such 
a  violent  impugnation  and  persecution  of  all  the  bad  priests 
in  the  cittie  [Rome],  that  he  was  forced  to  depart  thence. 
1645  HP.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  108  The  fift  is  a  per- 
petuall  impugnation,  and  self-conflict. 

2.  The  action  of  impugning  (an  opinion,  etc.'; 
calling  in  question,  disputing  ;  impugnment. 

1502  (W.   Crysten    Men   (W.   de   W.    1506)  n. 
Impugnacyon  of  trouth  the  whiche  is  whan  the  persone  of 
cerlayne  malice  ayen  sayth  unto  the  trouth  of  the  fayth. 
1529  MORE  S«ppl.  .S:  ;'->f'<"i  of 

that  vncharitable  herts>e.  1692  NORRIS  Curs.  Reft.  Ess. 
Hum  I  'nd.'  21  Having  considered  our  Authors  Impugn* 
Ii,, n  ,.f  Innate  Principles.  1873  W.II;NER  Ir.  / .  njfefs  Hist. 
Rom.  Lit.  II.  95  It  begins  with  :i  lengthy  imputation  of 
the  mythical  opinions  caused  by  the  poets. 

t  Impugna-tor.    Obs.  rare  - 

impiignator,  agent-n.  f.  imptignare  to  IMIT 
F.  (obs.   impugnateur.]     ^next. 

1678 GAU  Crt.Gtntila  III.  i.--.  The  lesnites  themselves, 
who  are  :  '"t  Impugnalors,  give  him  a  more 

candid  and  favor.ible  treatment. 

Impugner  (impW-nai).    [f.  IMPI, 

One  v.  ho  impugns  or  assails. 

1539  TON-STALL  Serm.  Palm  Sumf.   (1823!  51    Redye  to 
defVnde  the   failh   ageynst    the   impugners  of  it.      ,i  1688 
CUDWORTH  I  mm it!.  M:n:  1 1- v 
Impugners  of  Immatei  i 

V    Passive   Obed.    5  38  A  . .  prejr 
fluenceth  the  impugm  J.UKC.     1818   ' 

Enf.  I'aets  iii.  11870)  80  The  way  to  defend  Milto 
all  'impugners  is  to  take  down  the  book  and  read  it.     1890 
r  6  Sept.,  The  impugners  of  the  story,   have  failed 
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IMPUGNMENT. 

to  support  tl  •  with  anything  that  can  properly 

be  called  evidence. 

Impugnment  impi;7'nment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  or  fact  of  impugning. 

1840  E.  HOWARD  Jack  ashore  xlvii.  (Stratm,),  It  must  not 

be  an  impugnment  to  his  manhood  that  he  cried  like  a  child. 

i86a   I'i  KIOS   />'£.  Hunter  (1863)  63  The  theses  on   which 

crsity  honours  held  their  disputations  or 

impugnments. 

Impuissance  impi/?'Uiins  .  [a.  F.  impuis- 
sance{\^\  in  LittrO):  see  IM- 2  and  PUISSANCE. 
(By  the  Brownings  stressed  impu\i'5sainf.  J 

L   Impotence,  powerlessness,  weak 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  i/i  (R.  Suppl.)  In  tyme  whan  man 
\.iynquysshed  of  ignoraunce  and  impuissnunce.  i6oa 
PATERICKE  tr.  Gentillet  26  An  impuissance  to  conserve 
himself.  1645  City  Alarum  9  We  have  always  hood u ink t 
our  selves  with  conceits  of  the  kings  impuissance  till  it 
came  to  tryal.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xvi,  He  lay 
under  an  impuissance.  .of  advancing  above  a  line  and  a  half 
in  the  compass  of  a  whole  summer's  day.  1855  BROWNING 
Saul  xviii,  Why  is  it  I  dare  Think  but  lightly  of  such 
impuissance?  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  ix.  469, 
1  felt  myself  So  safe  in  impuissance  and  despair  I  could  not 
hurt  you.  1884  BROWNING  Ferishtah^  Cherries,  Never  too 
much  of  faith  In  impuissance,  man's. 

f2.  Wan t  of  self-control ;  cf.  IMPOTENCE  3.  Obs. 

1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  95  When  the  light  of  reason 
is  under  a  Bushel  of  passion  ;  and  impuissance  is  regent  in 
the  soul. 

So  t  Impu-issancy  [see  -ANCY].   Obs.  rare-1. 

1701  BEVERLEY  Apoc.  Quest.  39  An  Image  of  Supremacy  ; 
and  yet  Impuissancy. 

Impuissant  :  impi;7-isant),  a.  [a.  F.  impitis- 
sant  (i5th  c.)  :  see  IM- -  and  PUISSANT.]  Impo- 
tent, powerless,  weak. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  127  How  im-puissant 
and  dejected  they  are.  1652-62  HEVLIN  Costnogr.  iv.  (1682) 
58  The  Country  made  a  prey  to  impuissant  Enemies.  1853 
GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxxiv.  XI.  113  An  impuissant  embrace  of 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  potentate.  1863  LD. 
LVTTON  Ring  Awasis  I.  188  Vain,  and  impuissant  are  the 
pity  and  commiseration  of  a  feeble  fellow-creature. 

Impu'lsatile,  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  IM-  -  +  PULSATILE 
a.~]  Not  characterized  by  pulsation. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  288/1  In  these  vessels.. its  [the 
blood's]  movement  is  impulsatile  or  venous. 

Impulse  J'mp01s\  sb.  [ad.  L.  impuh-us  a 
push  against,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  impel! f  re  to  IMPEL.] 

1.  An  act  of  impelling  ;  an  application  of  sudden 
force  causing  motion ;  a  thrust,  a  push. 

1650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect,  ted.  3)  227  The  Second 
lurketh  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  by  the  Impulse  and 
action  whereof  the  Subterraneous  vapours  are  driven 
upwards  through  Pores  and  Pipes.  1690  LOCKE  Hunt. 
Und.  iv.  x.  §  19  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but 
impulse  of  body  can  move  body.  1752  H  UME  Ess.  $  Treat. 
(1777)  II.  68  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended 
with  motion  in  the  second.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  2  F  i 
He  will  wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind, 
than  the  strokes  of  the  oar.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  \\.  i,  228  To 
produce  the  impression  of  violet  light  a  still  greater  number 
of  impulses  is  necessary.  1871  HUXLEY  Physiol.  viii.  210 
The  chief  agents  in  transmitting  the  impulses  of  the  aerial 
waves.  1875  DARWIN  Insectm.  /V.  x.  240  When  a  gland  is 
first  excited  the  motor  impulse  is  discharged  within  a  few 
seconds. 

fig.  1692  BESTLEY  Boyle  Led.  i.  12  Driven  on  by  the 
blind  impulses  of  Fatality  and  Fortune.  1818  JAS.  MILL. 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  698  The  total  exemption  of  the 
deliberations  in  parliament  from  the  impulse  of  the  royal 
will.  1877  MRS.  OLIPIIANT  Makers  F  lor.  vi.  160  The  early 
impulse  of  the  Renaissance  [was]  just  then  beginning  to  in* 
fluence  the  world. 

b.  Path.  '  The  shock  felt  on  the  chest-wall  when 
the  heart  beats,  or  over  an  ancurysm  during  the 
cardiac  systole  .  .  Cardiac  impulse,  the  apex  beat 
of  the  heart '  >  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1879  St.  George's  Hosf>.  Rep.  IX.  182  Of  the  Heart:  No 
sensible  impulse;  sounds  hardly  audible.  lbid.t  Area  ill- 
defined;  impulse  diffused  ;  sounds  muffled. 

2.  Dynamics,     a.    An    indefinitely   large   force 
enduring  for  an  inappreciably  short  time  but  pro- 
ducing a  finite  momentum  ;  such  as  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  the  drive  of  a  bat,  the  impact  of  colliding 
balls,  etc.     b.  The  product  of  the  average  value 
<?/"any  force  multiplied  by  the  time  during  which 
it  acts.     (This  extended   use  was  introduced    by 
Clerk  Maxwell  Matter  <&»  Motion  43.) 

1796  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.,  Impulse,  the  single  or  momen- 
tary action  or  force  by  which  a  body  is  impelled.  1806  — 
Course  Math.  II.  132  The  Momentum,  or  Quantity  of 
n,  generated  by  a  Single  Impulse,  or  any  Momentary 
Force,  is  as  the  Generating  Force.  1859  Luss  Of  Motion 
87.  1868  ROUTH  Rigid  Dynamics  (ed.  21  262  We  may 
regard  an  impulse  as  the  limit  of  a  large  finite  force  acting 
for  a  very  short  time.  1875  MAXWELL  Theory  of  I  {eat  (ed. 
4)  88  The  impulse  of  a  force  is  equal  to  the  momentum  pro- 
duced by  it.  1868  \V.  K.  CLIFFORD  Led.  118791  I-  7° 
A  shuttlecock,  which  has  its  entire  state  of  motion  suddenly 
changed  by  the  impulse  of  the  battledore. 

3.  a.  Force  or  influence  exerted  upon  the  mind 
by  some  external  stimulus  ;  suggestion,  incitement, 
instigation,     t  Formerly,  esf>.,  A  strong  suggestion 
supposed  to  come  from  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  Sitl>J.  177  If  he  by  chance  offend 
by  the  impulse-  of  the  Devil,  let  him  make  amends  therefore. 
1674  OwKM  Holy  Spirit  1:693.1  184  An  immediate    I -' , 
tion  or  Divine  Impulse  and  Impression.    1701  G.  H 
(fit It}    Discourse   of    Any  .methin?    touching 

Devils,  Apparitions  and  Impulses.     1798  \\\.' 
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tin  n,\i  vi,  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood  May  teach  you 
more  ..  Than  all  the  sages  can.  1833  CRUSH  /instfihts  n.  i. 
49  Thomas,  under  divine  impulse,  sent  Thaddeus  as  herald 
and  evangelist,  1847  PRESCOTT  Fern  (1850)  II.  138  He  was 
not  a  man  .  .  to  yield  timidly  to  the  impulses  of  otheis. 

b.  Incitement  or  stimulus  to  notion  arising  inun 
some  state  ol  mind  or  feeling. 

i647CLAKF:NDON///jcS.  AY/-,  i.  ;  60  Hi>  purpose,  .proceeded 
only  from  himself  and  the  impulse  of  his  own  Conscience. 
1769  KOBKRTMON  (  -.  HI.  xi.  281  No  motive  to 

direct  him  but  the  impul>t  -ible  passions.     1833 

If  i.  .MAHTINF.AI-  Chinm-d  .v/i  i.  -2  Sonm  ran  on.  under  an 
impulse  of  curiosity.  1853  ).  H.  Ni.  U.MAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876) 
II.  i.  iii.  107  The  inward  impulse  of  gigantic  energy  and 
brutal  cupidity  urged  them  forward. 

C.  Sudden  or  involuntary  inclination  or  ten- 
dency to  act,  without  premeditation  or  reflection. 

1763  BL-RKF.  Con:  (1844)  I.  50,  I  act  almost  always  from 
my  present  impulse,  and  with  little  scheme  or  design.  1861 
GEO.  ELIOT  ^>i/as  M.  ii.  12  He  seemed  to  weave,  like  the 
spider,  from  pure  impulse,  without  reflection.  1869  FRKE- 
MAN  ,Vt'  ;•///.  Conq,  III.  xiii.  281  Men  ..  are  apt  to  be 
guided  by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement.  1876  T. 
HARDY  Ethclherta  (1890)  271  It  was  mere  impulse. 

4.  The  effect   produced    by  impulsion  ;    motion 
caused  by  the  sudden  application  of  force;    mo- 
mentum, impetus. 

1715  DFSAGL'LIERS  Fires  Intfr.  S  A  Ray  ..  goes  on  by 
a  compound  Motion  made  up  of  its  Impulse  .  .  and  its  con- 
stant tendency  upwards,  a  1721  KI:ILL  Manpt-rtMis1  Diss. 
(1734)  25  The  motion  of  such  a  Vortex,  .ought  to  give  them 
some  horizontal  Impulse,  and  hurry  them  along  in  its  own 
direction.  1856  KJaOlArvt  E.rpl.  I.  xii.  133  My  team  .. 
leaping  them  ..  and  the  impulse  of  our  sledge  carrying  it 
across.  1878  HUXLEY  rhysiogr,  188  The  impulse  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  earth  to  an  enormous  distance. 
fig-  "87'  YEATS  Growth  L'miun.  97  Orseolo  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  navigation.  1874^  GREKS  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7. 
418  Circumstances  ..  were  giving  a  poetic  impulse  to  the 
newly-aroused  intelligence  of  men. 

b.  Path.  '  The  wave  of  change  which  travels 
through  nerve  and  muscle  in  passing  from  rest  into 
action  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  in  various  technical  terms 
relating  to  the  driving  mechanism  of  a  clock,  as 
impulse-teeth,    etc.  ;    impulse-wheel,   a  form   of 
turbine  water-wheel  driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet 
upon  it  (Cent.  Dict.\ 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat,  Mechanic  520  The  impulse- 
teeth  consist  of  very  small  tempered  steel  pins,  inserted  on 
the  surface  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  on  one  side  only.  1879 
CasseWs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  IV.  369/2  The  impulse-arc  of  the 
balance  .  .  is  determined  by  the  radii  of  lever  and  roller. 
1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  .y  Chckm.  55  The  escape  wheel 
..overtakes  the  impulse  pallet  and  drives  it  on.  Ibid.^ 
The  impulse  roller.  Ibid.  97  The  impulse  teeth  .  .  the 
impulse  finger. 

Impulse,  f.  Now  rare.  [f.  the  sb.  or  f.  L. 
impitls-)  ppl.  stem  of  impcllere  to  IMPEL  ;  cf.  obs. 
F.  impulser."]  trans.  To  give  an  impulse  to  ;  to 
impel;  to  instigate. 

1611  FLORIO,  Intpulsare,  to  impulse,  to  perswade  often. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i.  (1634)  34  With  that  force  so 
impulsed  and  prest  they  are  carried  under  the  deepe  Ocean. 
1658  13  ROM  HALL  Treat.  Specters  i.  102  The  Man  being  im- 
pulsed by  some  invisible  spirit.  1689  T.  PLLNKKT  L/iar. 
Gd,  Commander  45  The  Earth's  fill'd  with  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, Impulsed  by  the  Jesuits  influence,  a  1711  KEN 
Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  307  Love  to  the  Cross 
his  Soul  impuls'd.  a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  548 
His  Good  Angel  or  Spirit  ..  very  often  impuls'd  or  moved 
him  to  preach  to  the  People.  1757  ELTZ.  GRIFFITH  Lett. 
Henry  $  /-ranees  (1767)  II.  55  The  Centrifugal  [power],  .is 
a  force  impulsed  upon  all  the  planets,  at  their  creation,  that 
directs  them  forward,  in  a  right  line. 

Hence  Impulsing  vbl.  sb. 

1885  L.  OLIPIIANT  Synipneuntnta  xiii.  207  They  may  trace 
..the  radiant  current  through  the  human  story  of  the 
Divine  impulsings. 

Impulsion,  (impfljao).     Also  5-6  ym-.     [a. 

K.  impulsion  c  1^15  in  Godefroy  Compl,)t  ad.  L. 
impulsion-em  influence,  instigation,  f.  inipuls-t  ppl. 
stem  of  impcllere  to  IMPKL  ;  cf.  IMPULSE  sb] 

1.  The  action  of  impelling  or  forcing  onward  ; 
also  of  striking  upon,  thrusting,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing against  without  producing  motion;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  thrust  or  pushed. 

1432-50  tr.  Iligden  (Rolls)  IV.  109  The  body  of  Tholo- 
meus  borne  vn  to  the  londe  by  the  impulsion  of  the  see. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  245/2  Tlie  deken  fyll  wyth  the 
chalyce  by  thympulsion  and  threstyng  of  the  paynems. 
1581  W.  STAR-DHL*  l'..\\uu.  Cornel,  iii.  118761  78  Thus  one 
thyng  han^es  vpon  another,  ami  sets  forwarde  one  another, 
hut  one  fir-t  of  all  is  the  chiefe  cause  of  all  this  circuler 
motion  and  impulsion.  1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Fhilos.  n. 
117011  73  2  The  Wind  that  comes  next  presseth  the  first, 
forcing  ..  it  by  frequent  impulsion*.  1774  GOLDS  M.  Nat. 
/fist.  (1776'  I.  4  That  of  attraction,  whirh  draws  them 
towards  tli<-  --un  ;  and  ..  impulsion,  which  drives  them 
strait  l.jnvanl  into  tin-  'jrt;tt  v<-i<l  of  sp.ice.  1794  St'LLiVAN 
/  Vcr.'  Xnt.  I.  54  The  centrifugal  force,  or  force  of  impulsion, 
is  still  unknown.  1835-6  TODD  Cy,l.  Anat.  1.621/2  The 
impulsion  of  the  water  takes  pla<:e  on  the  surface  of  the 
•.la.  1863  TvM'U.i,  lfi,it  vii.  (1870,1  209  The  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  instantly  deflected,  and  the  limit  of 
the  first  impulsion  is  noted. 

trnn-if.    or    //•-.      1610    R.    Ntiiuis    ll'itif.    \ts.    /"/i.,    A'. 
i.'urth<>*>-  in  .i/;Vr.  Mft£.  65^  To  vee  How  griefes  impulsions 
in   my  brest   did  beati.-.     171626   H.u  <-N  max.  \    i's,-:- 
Law  i.  i  'I'o  judge  tli  iul  their  impul 

one    of  another.       1844   Mi  LaJy  (toaldine     \ 

l.rji.nd  itv  own. 


IMPULSIVENESS. 

fb.  An  impelling  cause  or  occasion.   Obs. 

1605  I'ACOX  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x,  §  3.  41  Medicine  ..  con- 
sidereth  causes  of  Diseases,  with  the  occasions  or  impul- 
sions. 

fc.  Attack,  assault.  Obs. 

1631  WKEVER  .-Inc.  Fnn.  Won.  146  The  citie  of  lerusalem 
being  recouered  against  the  impulsions  of  the  Ini, 

2.  a.  External  influence  excited  upon  mind  or 
conduct ;  instigation,  incitement. 

1560  DATS  tr.  Slcidanes  Civrtw.  13  If  the  Frenche  kynge 
conquere.  .it  maye  be  that  the  Byshoppe  of  Rome  throughe 
his  impulsion  will  vndooure  Election.  i6*8HoBBES  /-'. 
(1822)6  Atreus  and  Thyestes  ..  at  the  impulsion  of  their 
mother  slew  this  Chrysippus.  1676  MARVKLI.  Gen.  Cou>iiit'<; 
Wks.  1875  IV.  127  "Us  meant  that  it  was  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal impulsion.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  vii.  i6S  The  few 
who  might  have  done  the  same  without  impulsion.  1859 
HOLLAND  Gold  /•'.  xv.  171,  I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever 
liecame  thoroughly  industrious,  save  under  the  impulsion 
of  motives  outside  of  labor. 

b.  Determination  to  action  resulting  from  na- 
tural tendency  or  temporal")'  excitement ;  impulse. 

6*1530  I'.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  77  Natural  impulsion  is  angre, 
hatred,  couetyse,  loue,  or  suche  other  affections.  1586  DKK.HT 
Mclajich.  xii.  60  The  other  not  only  defection  but  impulsion 
also  from  an  inward  vertue.  1672  KACHARD  Hobbss  State 
\at.  1705)  io 3  This  he  did  by  a  certain  impulsion  of  nature. 
1793  Object,  to  the  M'ar  Examined  44  It  can  only  be  upon 
the  like  impulsion  from  which  a  drowning  man  catches  at 
a  twii;.  1875  LOWELL  Under  old  Kim  4  With  sure  impulsion 
to  keep  honor  clear. 

3.  Tendency  to  onward  motion  imparted  by  some 
force  or  influence;  impetus. 

1795  CRAUFURD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  290 
Whether  the  impulsion  be  given  by  the  people  to  their  re- 
presentatives, or. .  by  the  representatives  to  the  people  [etc.]. 
1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xii.  (1870)  11.417  The 
impulsion  which  Kant  had  given  to  philosophy.  1881 
Mtifich.  /.'.n/;//,  3  Mar.  4  A  great  impulsion  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  steam  navigation  in  the  Levant. 

Impulsive  impzrlsiv),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  med.I.. 
itnpulsiv-us  or  a.  F.  impulsij,  -ive  ;i4th  c.),  f.  L. 
impitls-,  ppl.  stem  of  impetlerc  to  IMPEL  :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  impelling  or  producing 


the  impulsive  goad,  r  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  232  The 
force  Of  the  impulsive  chariot.  i6ai  G.  SANDYS  <  ' 
Met.  vi.  (1626)  113  A  shaft,  which  from  th'impulsiue  bow- 
string flew.  1794  STLIJVAN  i'i\  :t>  .\'at.  II.  387  '1  he  impulsive 
motion  of  the  planets  .  .  gives  rise  to  numberless  phaenomena. 
b.  Dynamics.  (See  quot.  and  IMPULSE  sb.  2.) 
1803  J.  \Voon  rrinc.  Afech.  i.  15  When  a  force  produces 
it's  effect  instantaneously,  it  is  said  to  be  impulsive.  1807 
HUTTON  Course  Math.  II.  137  If  the  forces  be  impulsive  or 
momentary,  the  motions  will  be  uniform.  1879  THOMSON  & 
TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  1.  1.  §298  The  shot  is  tired  into  the  block  in 
a  horizontal  direction  .  .  The  impulsive  penetration  is  .  . 
nearly  instantaneous. 

2.  Impelling  or  determining  to  action.     Impul- 
sive came  (freq.  in  17th  c.,  now  rare),  originating 
or  primary  cause. 

ciSSS  HARPSFitan  Divorce  Hen.  I'll!  (Camden)  214  The 
cause  impulsive  moving  the  prsetor  to  promulge  this  edict 
was  [etc.].  1621  SANDERSON  Sernt.  I.  180  There  isakind  of 
cause  .  .  which  the  learned  .  .  call  the  impulsive  cause  :  and 
it  is  such  a  cause  as  moveth  and  induceth  the  principal 
agent,  todo  that  which  it  doth.  i686HoRNECKt>«£{/  Jesus 
xii.  234  The  love  of  God  was  the  impulsive  cause,  but  our 
sins  were  the  instrumental  cause,  these  brought  him  to  the 
Cross.  1788  RI-IID  Active  rivers  in.  n.  i.  (1803)  159  Some 
cool  principle  of  action,  which  has  authority  without  any 
impulsive  force.  1865  RL'SKIN  Sesame  6  That  thirst  [for 
applause]  ..  is  ..  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  impulsive  in- 
fluence of  average  humanity.  1894  Month  Mar.  392  The 
impulsive  cause  of  the  granting  of  a  dispensation  is  that 
which  .  .  moves  the  superior. 

3.  Of    persons,    their    character,    actions,   etc.  : 
Actuated  or  characterized  by  impulse  ;  apt  to  be 
moved  by  sudden  impulse  or  swayed  by  emotion. 

1847  L.  HfXT  Tar  Honey  v.  11848)^8  The  Scotch  have 
shown  a  more  genial  and  impulsive  spirit  in  their  songs  and 
dances  than  the  English.  1850  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith  .\.\\i.i. 
276  Who  was  very  impulsive,  and  prone  to  acts  of  incon- 
siderate generosity.  1854  II.  MH.LKR  Seh.  <y  .Sthnt.  \i.\. 
(1860)  208  One  of  those  impulsive  acts  of  which  men  repent 
at  their  leisure.  1867  FRKEMAN  .\  \»  m.  Cent/.  I.  vi.  558  Such 
conduct  would  not  be  that  of  a  sentimental  and  impulsi\..- 
hero.  1897  ALI.BUTT  Syst.  Med.  II.  851  Impulsive  drunken- 
ness or  dipsomania  is  the  result  of  an  hereditary  taint. 
f  B.  sb.  An  impelling  agent  «r  cau^c.  Obs. 

a  1628  PRESTON  Breastpl.  L^e  (1631)  29  Where  love  is,  it 
i--  such  a  strong  impulsive  in  the  heart,  it  carries  one  on  to 
serve  and  please  the  Lord  in  all  things.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANUE 
Alliance  Di7>.  Ojf.  xi.  326  This  was  the  genuine  and  true 
impulsive  to  Calvin,  to  write  that  letter. 

Impulsively  (.impz'-lsivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LV  -.J  In  an  impulsive  fashion;  with,  or  by 
means  of,  impulse  ;  by  sudden  impulse. 

1768  STKRNF  Sent,  jonrn.,  Act  of  Charity,  The  two  ladies 
seemed  much  affected  ;  and  impulsiv 
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ively  at  the  same  time 

they  both  put  their  hands  into  ilieir  pocket.     1825  Black'.v. 
Mag.  XVIII.  295  Causes,  which,  .bear  impulsively,  or  hin- 
deringly,  upon  every  action.    1865  Miss  M  CLOCK  Chr;> 
Mistake  2  He  looked  like  a  nun  who  \v,. 
acting  hastily  or  impulsively.      1879  TH 

/'/[//  I.  i.  §  :i  7  A  stated  velocity  in  a  stated  iJiucti^n  is  >.<im- 
municated  impulsively  to  each  end  of  a  flexible  faoxteniible 
cord. 

Impulsiveness    impvUiviu'-s).    [f.  as  i 
+  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  impulsive  in  feel- 
ing or  action. 


IMPULSOB. 

-  ELI-  I'npr  Sea  To  Rdr.,  A  strong,  and  an  un- 
withstanding  impulsiveness  that  lay  . .  upon  my  heart  and 
spirit,  till  I  went  about  it.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  Proem, 
Crude  passions  acted  out  with  childish  impulsiveness.  1884 
W.  J.  COURTHOPF  Addison  v.  97  That  impulsiveness  of 
feeling . . made  him  [Steele]  the  most  powerful  and  persuasive 
advocate  of  Virtue  in  fiction. 

t  Impu'lsor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  impulsor,  agent-n. 
from  impellere  to  IMPEL  ;  cf.  F.  (obs.)  impulseur.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

i653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  (1662)  151  Nor  [can!  Muti  >n 
be  communicated  but  by  Impulse,  nor  ImpuKe  without 
Impenetrability  in  the  Impulsor.  1658  SIK  T.  BROWNE 
Card.  Cyrus  ii.  43  The  innitency  and  stresse  being  made 
upon  the  hypomochlion  or  fulciment  in  the  decussation,  the 
greater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors. 
1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentilts  III.  136  So  that  God  be  the  motor 
and  impulsor  . .  of  the  action  and  worke.  1700  S.  PARKER 
Six  Philos.  Ess.  106  Independent  of  any  foreign  Impulsor. 

Impulsory  (imp»-U6ri),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  im- 
puls-,  ppl.  stem  of  impellere :  see  IMPULSE  v.  and 
-OUT.]  That  tends  to  impel  or  force  onward. 

1659  D.  PELL  htlfr.  Sea  498  Hee  gives  some  or  other 
amongst  you  secret,  and  impulsory  hints  and  warnings. 
1845  G.  OLIVER  Coll.  Bwg.  Sac.  Jesus  171  Whatever  he 
said,  .was  dictated  by  the  impulsory  act  of  his  conscience. 

t  Imptl'lveraljle,  a.    Obs.  rare- \     [f.  lM-2 

+  PULVERABLE.]     Incapable  of  being  pulverized. 

31691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  169  Some  good  fine  dried 
jalap,  .he  found  by  the  heat  of  the  air  to  be  melted,  and  by 
consequence  to  beimpulverable. 

Impunctate  .  imp»-rjktft),  ///.  a.  [f.  IM-  -  -t- 
PUNCTATE.]  Not  punctate;  not  marked  with 
points  or  dots. 

1819  G.  SAMOUELLE  Entomol.  Coinpend.  157  Hyphydrns 
mains,  Obscure,  ferrugineous,  impunctate.  1846  HAKDY 
in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  14.  196  Foveae  impunc- 
tate. 1854  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  \\.  214  The  loop,  or 
brachial  processes,  are  always  impunctate. 

t  Impu'nction.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  L.  type 
*impunction-cm,  f.  im-  (!M-  ])  +  fungere  to  prick, 
pierce  ;  cf.  PUSCTION.]  Pricking  or  piercing. 

1711  SIR  G.  WHELER  Liturgy  138  Cabasilas  hath  nothing 
of  chopping  the  bread  . .  but  impunction,  and  cutting,  as  by 
a  Lance. 

Impunctual  (impwrjkti«al),  a.      [f.  IM-  2  + 
PUNCTUAL.]    Not  punctual,  behind  time  (Webster, 
1864).     So  Impunctua'lity,  want  of  punctuality. 
1790  Observer  No.  139  f  2  Unable  to  account  for  his 
impunctuality,  some  of  his  intimates  were  dispatched  in     I 
quest  of  him.    a  1804  ALEX.  HAMILTON  cited  in  Worcester. 
Impunctured  (impzrrjktiujd),///.  a.     [f.  IM-2 
+  PUNCTURED.]     Unpunctured  ;  impunctate. 
t  Impune  (impi«-n),  a.  Obs.     [ad.  L.  impiin-is 
unpunished  ;  f.  im-  (In- 2)  +feena  penalty,  punish- 
ment, piintre  to  punish.]     Unpunished  ;  enjoying 
impunity. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  ii.  Wks.  i86t  I.  235  The 
breach  of  our  national  statutes  can  not  go  impune  by  the 
plea  of  ignorance.  1615  —  White  Devill  34  (Not  a  thing 
that]  can  priviledg  or  keep  impune  the  injuries  [etc.], 
t  Impu'liely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  -i  -i.y '-'.] 
With  impunity  ;  without  punishment. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  i.  Wks.  1861  I.  184  The 
blood  of  his  enemies  shall  not  be  impunely  shed,  ti  1711 
KEN  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  118  Shall  he  im- 
punely sacred  Law  defie  ?  1715  D.  JONES  Hist.  House 
Bruns^vkk  380  A  certain  Militia  Captain  . .  (and  that  im- 
punedly)  order'd  the  Musick  on  his  March  to  play,  '  Tilt 
King  shall  enjoy  his  Own  again  \ 

Impung,  -punge,  obs.  forms  of  IMPUGN  v. 

Impunible  (impiK-mb'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  IM-  2  4- 
L.  punire  to  punish  +  -IBLB.]  Not  punishable ; 
unpunishable. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  47  But  Mr.  Hobbs  outruns 
the  Constable,  and  makes  the  King  or  Civitas  . .  impunible 
for  whatsoever  he  shall  do. 

Hence  Impu'nibly  adv.,  without  punishment, 
with  impunity. 


Gayuiorthys  xxiii.  (1879)  230  She  never  lied,  or  stole,  or 
slew,  impunibly. 

Impunity  (impi«-mti).  [ad.  L.  imfunitas,  f. 
impfmis  (see  IMPUNE  and  -TY),  or  ad.  F.  impuniti 
(I4th  c.  in  Littre).]  Exemption  from  punishment 
or  penalty. 

1531  MORE  Cm/ut.  Timialc  Wks.  716/2  For  the  safegard 
of  hcretikes,  and  impunitie  of  all  mischieuous  people.  1598 
BARCKLEY  Fchc.  Man  11631)  648  Wicked  acts  and  mis- 
demeanours are  allured  by  impunity,  as  it  were  by  rewards. 
1660  R.  COKE  Pajuer  f,  Sulij.  45  This  unlimited  power  of 
doing  anything  with  impunity,  will  only  beget  a  confidence 
in  kings  of  doing  what  they  list.  1736  BuTLEB  .-!".!/.  i.  it. 
Wks.  1874  I.  41  Delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor  decree 
of  presumption  of  final  impunity.  1872  BLACK  .  I  tfr.  1'hacton 
xxv,  You  can't  commit  murder  in  this  country  with  impunity. 
b.  In  weaker  sense  :  Exemption  from  injury  or 
loss  as  a  consequence  of  any  action  ;  security. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  50  Men  of  strong  constitutions 
began  to  stimulate  in  excess  very  early  in  life,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  for  several  years  with  impunity. 
1806  Ibid.  XV.  442  Mr.  Fewster..had  the  small-pox  in  his 
youth,  and  was  exposed  to  the  infection  with  impunity  for 
forty  years.  1834  PBISGLE  Afr.  Si:  viii.  285  The  venom  of 
the  most  deadly  snakes  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity. 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xiv.  142  Its  runners  . .  seem  to 
bear  with  impunity  the  fierce  shocks  of  th«  ice. 
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t  Impura'tion.     Oh.   rare.      [f.    I,,    inipnrm 
IMH-KK  +  -ATION  :  ef.  1..  purare  to  purify.]     The 
action  of  making  impure  ;  pollution.    ///.  ;n 
1614   Hi.    HALL    Recoil.    Treat.   833   The   impm, 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Church,     a  1656  —  Sera. 
\Vk-i.  1863  V.  336  For  these  happy  regioi.-- 
plt-iisc  \  iiu  to  forbid  their  impuration  by  the  noysome  fogges 
and  mists  of  those  mis-opinions. 

Impure  (impm*'j),  a.  (sl>.}  [ad.  L.  inipur-us> 
f.  /;«-  IM-  -)  +  prints  pure.  Cf.  F.  itnpur,  -e  (13th 
c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I.  1.  Containing  some  defiling  or  offensive  mat- 
ter ;  dirty,  unclean. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille menu's  Fr.  Chtrnrg.  46  b/i  We  then 
sowe  a  cleane  white  Compresse  on  the  impured  compress, 
and  then  we  draw  away  the  impure  compresse  from  vnder 
the  Fracture.  1647  COWLEV  Mistress,  Bathing  in  Kirtr 
v,  '1'hou  No  priviledge  dost  know  Above  th'  impurest 
stream.s  that  thither  flow.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  11776) 
I.  170  The  impurest  fresh  water  that  we  know,  is  that  of 
stagnating  pools  and  lakes.  1807  Med,  Jntl,  XVII,  103 
Want  of  due  discrimination  between  the  effects  of  an  impure 
atmosphere  and  of  contagion. 

b.  Not  pure  ceremonially  ;  unhallowed,  unclean. 
1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  xvui.  vi,  His  [God's} 
only  command  sanctifies  those  creatures,  which,  by  a  general 
charge,  were  legally  impure.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr,  Olearhts* 
I  'iiy.  A  in  bass.  204  Their  meat . .  if  it  happen  that  any  one . . 
should  blow  or  breath  upon  it,  they  cast  it  away  as  impure. 
1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  120  An  honest 
man,  by  touching  impure  food,  ..  will  be  degraded  1840 
THIRLWALL  Greece  liv.  VII.  49  The  invader,  who  had 
touched  the  hallowed  soil  with  impure  feet.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  tRtldg.)  51  Dogs,  which,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Mussulman  religion,  are  impure  animals. 

2.  Not  pure  morally;  defiled  by  sin;  unclean, 
unchaste  ;  filthy,  a.  of  persons. 

a  1536  TINDALE  Expos.  Matt.  v.  6.  18  Impure  and  vnclean 
herted  then  aral  they  that  study  to  breake  God's  commaunde- 
mentes.  159?  SPENSER  Teares  of  Muses  120  The  wretched- 
nes  of  world  impure.  1620  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  140  It  is 
then  more  intolerable  to  serve  an  impure  fellow.  1784 
COWPER  Task  ii.  751  Jockeys,  brothellers  impure,  Spend- 
thrifts, and  booted  sportsmen.  1818  SHELLEY  A'«'.  Islam 
x.  vi,  Those  slaves  impure,  Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill 
to  ill  did  lure. 

b.  of  actions  or  things. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  66  Astrologie,  which,. he 
defiled  with  impure  Magicke.  1667  MILTON  f\  L.  iv.  746 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares  Pure.  1780 
COWPER  Progr.  Err.  584  The  temple  of  impure  deliyl.it.  1864 
J.  WALKER  l-'aithf.  Ministry  103  We  fill  the  hearts  of  others 
with  impure  desires. 

II.  3.  Mixed  with  or  containing  some  extraneous 
or  foreign  matter,  esp.  of  an  inferior  or  baser  kind  ; 
contaminated,  adulterated,  a.  Of  things  physical. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  98  The  Oyly,  Crude,  Pure,  Impure, 
Fine,  Grosse  Parts  of  Bodies,  and  the  like.  1799  G.  SMITH 
Laboratory  I.  334  In  this  manner  are  extracted  from  roses 
. .  the  three  impure  parts,  phlegm,  water,  and  earthy  resi- 
duum. x8n  PINKERTON  Pctral.  I.  317  Another  cove  .. 
which  affords  a  greyish  impure  steatites,  spotted  with  black. 
1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <S-  Art  11.370  Impure  mercury 
also  soils  white  paper,  and  the  presence  of  lead  may  be 
detected  by  agitating  the  metal  with  water,  1838  T.  THOM- 
SON Ckem.  Org.  Bodies  114  The  catechuic  acid  obtained  in 
this  way  was  still  impure. 
b.  Of  things  immaterial. 

1704  NORRIS  Ideal  IVwld  \\.  iii.  179  That  [act  of  the  will] 
may  be  said  to  be  impure  or  mixt,  partly  voluntary,  partly 
involuntary.  Ibid.  180,  I  call  that  an  impure  thought, 
whose  object  is  material  or  corporeal.  1844  D.  R.  HAY 
Orig.  Gt-om.  Diaper  Designs  3  Many  of  the  kinds  of  orna- 
ments called  styles  being  themselves  impure,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  beauty.  1894 
Daily  AVww  6  Mar.  7/4  The  testator  died  . .  pdMUad  of 
considerable  personal  property,  the  pure  personalty  amount- 
ing to  25,ooo/.,  and  the  impure  to  3,soo/.  1895  HOLMAN 
HUNT  ibid.  14  Aug.  6/2  The  nation  has  adopted  the  impure 
entanglements  of  the  Art  of  previous  races. 

C.  Of  a  language,  style,  etc. :  Containing  foreign 
idioms  or  grammatical  blemishes. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  47  By  reason  of  their 
traffique,  it  [the  language]  proved  impure  there  also.  1814 
[implied  in  IMPURELY]. 

d.  Of  a  colour :  Containing  an  admixture  of 
some  other  colour  or  colours ;  also  said  of  a  spec- 
trum when  the  colours  overlap. 

1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  i.  227  The  rainbow  is  an  imperfect 
or  impure  spectrum.  1869  —  Fragm.  Sc.  (1879)  1. 115  The 
sky-blue  is  gradually  rendered  impure  by  the  growth  of  the 
particles.  i88a  P.  G.  TAIT  in  EncycL  Si-it.  XIV.  593  i  The 
spectrum  produced  in  this  way  is  very  impure,  i.  e.,  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  various  homogeneous  rays  overlap 
one  another.  1892  Mature 22  Sept.  485/> '  Impure  :.nuyb« 
an  objectionable  term  to  apply  to  a  colour  when  mixed  with 
white,  but.  .it  can  only  be  used  m  that  sense. 

B.  sl>.  An  unchaste  or  lewd  person ;  a  harlot. 

1784  \Vn-  Spectator  No.  3.  4/2  Balloon  hats  now  adorn 

the  heads  of.  .the  parading  impures.     1825  C.  M.  "KSTMA- 

COTT  Eng.  Spy  II.  24  Four  fashionable  impures.     1830  H. 

INGELO  Rewinisc.  II.  282  The  destiny  of  those  unfortunate 

Tlmpu-re,  ».  Obs.    [f.  IMPURK  ?  ] 

1    trans.  To  render  impure  ;  to  defile. 

ISO?  [see  IMPURE  a.  i].  1612-15  HP.  HAU.  Contempt., 
O  I  xx  iv  One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  wai  enough  . . 
to'  impure  and  spill  all  the  rest.  1641  Anm.  I  '^-^"ff^'"' 
WfrwVoTo  take  up  gold  mislaid  in  a  channel!,  which  could 
not  impure  it.  1673  CARYL  X*t.  *  Princ.  Lev*  <6  Sin  did 
impure  his  whole  inner  Man. 

2.  intr.  To  become  impure. 

,.  1618   SYLVESTER  Mem.  Mortal.  Ux,  Pure  in 


IMPURPURE. 

-<me,  there    living   she  impures  And  suffers  there  a 

Impurely    mij'in-'Mli),  ndr.     [I.  I  MIT  UK  a.  + 
•LT*.J     In    an    impure    manner;    with    impm  • 
corruptly. 

i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Cotniu.  Titus  i.  i  ^  In  cenerall,  men  im- 
purely vse  them  two  wayes  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobier  ^ 

irch    impurely   Reformed.      1813    W.    TAYLOR    / 
Synonyms  (18561  52  I'ashional-le   \->   impurely  formed,  and 
ought  to  mean  able  to  be  fashioned.     1814  —  in  Mv  I 
.•'Ai.«.  XXXVII.  n8  The  n  the  Bible  use  the 

word  counsellor  impurely,  instead  of  adviser. 

Impureness  unpiu  jn.  ,).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  impure  ;  impurity. 

1547-64  BAI-LDWIN  Mor.  I'liihs.  (Palfr.)  in.  ii,  The  peo'ple 
.  .  by  the  impurenesse  thereof  (a  palace]  are  with  sundry 
vices  corrupted.  1613  MIDDLETON  Mart  Diiss>nt>lits  i.  i, 
As  void  of  all  impureness  as  an  ak.-ir.  1803  M,-d.  Jnil.  X. 
554  No  doubt  .  .  as  to  the  b;ulness  or  impurene^s  of  the 
plant,  as  it  was  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  July.  1861 
G.  MOBERLY  Sertir.  lleatit.  vi.  107  He  becomes  familiari/ed 
in  all  his  life  with  the  realities  of  impureness. 

t  Impu'rify,  Z'.  06s.  rare.  [f.  IMP:  r.i:  a.  alter 
PURIFY?]  trans.  To  render  impure. 

1693  W.  FREKF.  Sel.  Ess.  xxix.  166  I^et  no  Temptation 
impurify  thy  Will. 

Impu-ritan.  [f.  IMPURE  n.,  after  PURITAN.] 
a.  One  who  practises  impurity,  b.  A  hostile  term 
for  one  not  a  Puritan  or  opposed  to  Puritanism. 

1617  DAROKNI:  .V.  r)it.  irater/ord  (i6i&)  n  There  are  a  third 
Sect,  and  those  are/ttr*  quasi  tniniinc  pitri,  theimpuritans 
of  uur  time.  1627  J.  CARTER  Expos.  19  Not  ..  Impuritai.es 
in  any  degree,  whether  walkers  in  the  counsel!  of  the  un« 
godly,  or  [etc.  ].  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  29  If  those  who  are 
tearmed  Rattle-heads  and  important,  would  take  up  a 
Resolution  to  begin  in  moderation  of  haire,  to  the  just 
reproach  of  those  that  are  called  Puritans  and  Round- 
heads, I  would  honour  their  manlinesse.  1818  BENTHAM 
Ch.  F.ttg.  Introd.  27  It  may  moreover.  -be  not  unacceptable, 
to  behold  the  difference  between  Puritans  and  Impuritans. 

Hence  Impu'ritanisxn,  the  principles  ol  an  Im- 
puiitan  as  opposed  to  those  of  a  Puritan  ;  also, 
impure  life  or  principles  generally. 

1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Etig.  Introd.  23  The  difference  between 
Church-of-Scotlandism  and  Church-of-Englandism  :—  be- 
tween Puritanism,  since  that  must  be  the  name,  and  Im- 
put  itanUm  :  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy.  1899 
Chicago  Advance1*^,  Feb.,  The  protest  of  the  Puritan  against 
the  impuritanism  of  his  time. 

Impurity    vimpiu»  riti;.       [a.    OF.    imfurill 

(i5th  c.  in  Littre)  =  mod.F.  impureti,  atl.  L.  im- 
puritas,  f.  impiirus  :  see  IMPUKE  a.  and  -TT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  impure  or 
of  containing  something  foul  or  unclean  ;    (oner. 
foul  or  offensive  matter,  dirt. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Ctitilleweau  s  Fr.  Chirvrg.  lib  r  The 
matter,  and  all  impuritye  might  therout  have  free  passage. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr  Le  Blaiu's  Trar.  14  By  reason  of  the 
impurity  of  the  ayr,  there  is  scarce  any  more  then  these  t\vo 
townes  in  the  whole  country.  1797  BEWICK  AV?V.  A'/nA 
(1847)  I.  156  Its  entrails  are  shaken  out,  leaving  only  the 
body  thus  cleansed  from  all  its  impurities.  1806  M,-tf.  Jrni. 
XV.  547  Wipe  out  the  little  subjacent  drop  of  pus,  in  order 
to  guard  against  impurity.  1860  KUSKIN  Mcd.  faint.  \  in. 
i.§  7  (1897)  V.  175  Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  haidly 
arrive  at  a  more  absolute  type  of  impurity  than  the  mud  or 
slime  of  a  damp,  over-trodden  path,  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
manufacturing  town. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  morally  im- 
pure ;  unclcanness,  unchastity  ;  defilement  by  sin. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm  /'ar.  J?lm  xiii.  74  Excepte  .  . 
the  affecciwis  of  his  mynde  be  often  purged  from  all  im- 
puritie  of  this  worldc.  a  1610  HEAI.EY  Tlttpf/trastuf  11636) 
i  44  Impurity  or  bcastlinesse  is  not  hard  to  be  defined,  a  1711 
KEN  I)iz'.  LwcViks.  (18381292  Let  thylove.who  art  purity 
itself,  create  in  me  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  all  impurity. 
1874  SAYCE  Ccmfar.  I'kiM.  viii.  305  Sin  and  moral  impurity 
an:  \\xrds  which  he  would  not  understand. 

b.  \Vith  an  and  //.  That  which  is  or  makes  im- 
pure morally  ;  moral  uncleanness  or  corruption. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation  in.  liii.  126  Come,  heuenly  swet- 
nes,  K  make  fle  fro  bi  visage  all  maner  impurite.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lucr.  854  But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute,  That 
some  impuritie  doth  not  pollute.  1639  Du  V  ERGFR  tr. 
Cann.s  Admir.  Erents  To  Rdr.  a  ij  b,  Novels  ..  full  of 
impurities,  impieties.  1790  BBATTII  Mitral  Sc.  i.  u 
347  Let  no  visible  or  audible  impurity,  .enter  the  apartment 
of  a  child. 

3.  The  quality  of  containing  some  extraneous  or 
foreign   admixture,  esp.   of  an    inferior    ui 
kind;    fciifr.  foreign  matter  which  detracts  from 
the  purity  of  any  substance. 

1605  TIM'ME  Quersit.  I.  ix.  37  Saltes  haue  their  corporall 
impurities  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  U'arldn.  iii.  182  'I 
physical  .  .  impurity  of  thought  is  the  .  .  materiality  of  its 
object.  1750  tr.  Leonard*:  Mirr.  Stones  --5  These  virtues 
are  varied  .  .  by  reason  of.,  the  purity  or  impurity  of  ttu 
matter.  1799  (',.  SMITH  t,«bora!prv  I.  14-'  ««"  the  copper 
.  .  to  prevent  ashes  or  other  impurities  getting  to  it.  1841 
PARNELL  Chcm.  Anal.  (.845)  '9  The  hydrochloric  acid  of 
commerce  is  always  contaminated  with  impurities  which 
render  it  quite  unfit  for  general  use  as  a  reagent. 

Impurple,  obs.  form  of  KMPI-BPI.E  v. 

t  Impurpure,  ;••  -V<.  Oil.  Also  -  em-,  [f. 
hi-l  -t-  PuRPi'iiK,  earlier  form  of  PniPLE.]  trans. 
To  make  purple  ;  to  empurple. 

155*  Ivsi'Es-,'.  Prolj46Quho§«<loiikeunpaT- 

Duril  v.itiment  nocturnall.  With  his  imbroudit  mantyll 
inatutyne.  i6j8  Sm  \V.  MlRF.  Sfir.  Hymnt  114  Empur- 
p'ring  thy  vnstained  face. 


Imput,  var.  of  ISPCT  v.,  to  put  in. 
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IMPUTABILITY. 

Imputability(impi/7tabi -liti).  ff.lMrtTAULE: 
see -TV.  So  mod.  I1' .  inifutal'itil^.']  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  impulable. 

1771  R.  WAISON-  C/u in.  Ksi.   11787)  V.  175  There  ariseth 
l>ortionable   imputability  of  conduct.     1831    1' 
:r///  ,2  The  entire  absence  of  restraint  . .  confci 
all  human  actions  the  character  of  moral  imputability.   1857 
T.    E.   WEBB  IntflUctualitnt  /..v/iv  vii.    141  That  which 
declares  and  measures  the  Moral  Imputabilitv  of  A 
1875  POSTE  (M'IIS  ill.  (ed.  2)  452  They,  .imply  imputability, 
or  responsibility  for  dolus  and  culpa. 

Imputable  impi«'tabT:,  a.  [ad.  med.L.  im- 
futiKlit,{.imfutintoJjtfmt:  see-BLE.  Cf.  K. 
iwptttable  (Oresme,  I4th  c.  .] 

1.  That  may  be  imputed  to  or  assigned  to  the  ac- 
count of;  chargeable,  attributable. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vin.  xxvii.  §  5  The  errour  is  imputable 
onely  to  the  Transcriber  or  Interpreter,  not  to  the  author. 
1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reji.  IiHrod.  118481  29  Apologies . .  for  the 
Imperfections  imputable  to  this  Treatise.  1780  T.  JEFFER- 
SON Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  271  Their  being  exposed. .to  a  want 
of  covering,  would  be  imputable  to  themselves  only.  1845 
Lo.  CAMPBELL  Clianceltors  cxii.  (1857)  V.  217  No  blame  is 
imputable  to  him.  1880  ML  IRHEAD  daiits  iv.  §  163  note, 
Damages,  the  amount  of  the  pursuer's  loss  imputable  to  the 
defender. 

t  2.  Liable  to  imputation  ;  open  to  accusation  or 
censure;  blameworthy,  reprehensible,  culpable.  Cf. 
IMITTE  v.  3.  Oh. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duel.  Dutrit.  i.  ii,  There  being  nothing 
that  can  render  an  action  culpable  or  tmputable  (etc.).  1710 
SHAKTESB.  Charact.  ll.  II.  i.  (1737)  II.  120  Some  justly  blame- 
able  and  imputable  Act.  1726  AY-LUKE  rarcrgon  58  The 
law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife  ..  in  no  wise  imputable. 
1784  J.  BAKRY  in  Led.  Paint,  iv.  (18481  162  This  fault  . .  is 
hardly  imputable,  as  it  was  not  committed  through  ignor- 
ance but  by  election. 

Hence  Impu  tablenesa,  the  quality  of  being  im- 
putable ;  Impn'tably  adv.,  in  a  way  that  is  imput- 
able or  chargeable  with  fault. 

1678  NORRIS  Call.  Misc.  (1699)  298  Tis  necessary  to  im- 
putableness  of  an  Action,  that  it  be  avoidable.  1710  —  Chr. 
Prud.  vii.  327  A  man  may  sin  by  following  his  conscience. . 
and  that  too  imputably,  if  it  was  mistaken  for  want  of  care 
to  inform  it  better. 

t  Imputa'rian.  Ola.  rare  —  1,  [f.  IMPUTE  v. 
+  -artan,  as  in  Unitarian,  Trinitarian,  etc.] 
( )ne  who  holds  the  theological  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness. 

1668  PENN  Sandy  Foundation  28  Some  . .  of  the  same 
spirit  with  the  Satisfactionists  and  Imputarians  of  our  time. 

Imputation  (impurt«r''Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  im- 
pittation-ciii,  u.  of  action  from  iinpittare  to  IMPUTE. 
Cf.  K.  imputation  (i£th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.).] 

L  The  action  of  imputing  or  attributing  some- 
thing, usually  a  fault,  crime,  etc.,  to  a  person  ;  the 
fact  of  being  charged  with  a  crime,  fault,  etc.; 

with  pl.\  an  instance  of  this ;  accusation,  charge. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  51  Nowe  then  goe  wee 
to  the  most  important  imputations  laid  to  the  poore  Poets. 
'597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  v.  i.  8r,  1  would  humour  his  men, 
with  the  imputation  of  beeing  neere  their  Maysttr.  1611 
BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  10  The  imputation  of  Sixtus.  .that  our 
people  had  bene  fed  with  gall  of  Dragons  in  stead  of 
wine.  1693  DRYDEN  tr.  yuvcnal  Ded.  7  Heaven  be  prais'd, 
our  common  Libellers  are  as  free  from  the  imputation  of 
Wit,  as  of  Morality.  1706  BURKE  \V.  Hastings  Wks.  1842 
II.  202  The  imputation  of  a  new  violation  of  faith.  1802- 
12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Lz'iiteticeWlis.  1843VII.  16  Individuals, 
really  innocent,  have  sunk  under  a  load  of  imputation  heaped 
upon  them  by  fallacious  circumstantial  evidence.  1871 
MARKBY  Elfin.  Law  §  258  Rashness  or  heedlessness  may 
be  a  ground  of  criminal  imputation. 

2.  Theol.  The  attributing  to  believers  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  to  Christ  of  human 
sin,  by  vicarious  substitution ;  also,  the  imputing  of 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  descendants. 

1545  JOYE  Ejcp.  Dan.  iii.  45  b,  In  the  remission  of  synnes 
and  in  the  imputacion  of  rightwysncs  and  lyfe  eternall. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §  n  We  participate  Christ 
partly  by  imputation,  as  when  t1  \hich  he  did 

and  suffered  for  us  are  imputed  unto  us  for  righteousncsse. 
1656  COULEY  Misc.  Pref.,  No  body  can  be  justified  by  the 
Imputation  even  of  anothers  Merit.  1758  S.  HAYWARU 
Serin,  ix.  270  Of  this  kind  is  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  him,  and  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  Diet.  ( 1871) 
383  Imputation  is  the  attributing  of  a  character  to  a  person 
which  he  does  not  really  possess. 
b.  concretely. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  13  Christ  was  no  such  large  impu- 
tation of  all  grace,  as  Adam  was  of  sin. 

t  3.  Attribution  of  merit  ,to  oneself) ;  the  making 
a  merit  of  a  thing.  (So  L.  impuliirc).  Obs. 

1628  EARLE  Microcosm.,  Metre  C7«//(Arb.)  93  A  man  that 
will  spend  his  sixe  pence  with  a  great  deale  of  imputation, 
and  no  man  makes  more  of  a  pinte  of  wine  then  he. 

Zmputative  impi;<  tativ),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  im- 
putativ-m  (c  200  Tertullian),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  im- 
pttlare  to  IMPUTE  :  see  -m:.] 

1.  Characterized  by  being  imputed;  existing  or 
arising  by  imputation  :  csp.  in  reference  to  the 
theological  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness. 

1579  I'l  i  KE  Rcfut.  linstel  704  All  the  justice-  and  holi- 
riessc  of  good  men  is  but  an  imputatiue  Justice.     1600  E. 
//.'.    Incur.    /,..,,     \  ij.    I ',  „         ..|i!|        tr.uhl'j 
your^Ladyshy])  with  the  imputaii  pf  Niggardise 

and  instability.  1691  SHAUWELL  Stimrcrs  it,  A  man  unnM 
think  we  need  no  imputativc  wickedness.  1713  NELSON  /.//,.• 
Bp.Bulli?-$  The  imputativc  Righteousness  of  Christ.  1882-3 
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,  ;•/.  Kt'lijf.  A">.v:r/.  II.  16  >-   I  ^upra- 

lap^uian  predomination,  imputalivc  justification,  etc. 
Z.   t.iven  to  making  imputation-. 

18*4  1-.  \atisincr  756  i  Never  l>ein^  smart,  ironical,  or  what 
we  will  venture  to  call  itnputative. 

Hence  Impn  tatively  «  </?•.,  in  an  imputative 
manner;  by  imputation.  Impu'tativeness.impu- 
tative  character  or  quality. 

ci6ai  S.  WARD  /.(/i  of  Faith  (1627)  61  A  lust  man,  not 
onely  imputatiuely,  but  inherently  in  part,  ft  1708  BEVERIDGK 
/V/f.  7  -WA'/(/i-  vii.  (1816^  65  The  righteousness  of  God, 
.Lily  his  but  imputativdy  ours.  1837  G.  S.  FABER 
/V/w.  Doctr.  Jnstif.  iv.  161  wo/c,  Of  the  Church  of  old  .  . 
it  is  said,  on  the  same  principle  of  imputativeness  [etc.]. 
1879  tr.  Nfyct^s  E,p.  Corinth.  II.  v.  296  The  ytWtrffai  &IKO.L- 
otrvt'i)v  Qtor  took  place  for  men  iinputatively. 

Impute  :vimpi«'t),  #•     Also  4  input,  6  inpute. 

a.Y.iM>JttitrOKsmeithc.earlierQ]?.£w>ttter 


_ 

ad.  L.  imfuttire  to  bring  into  the  reckoning,  enter 
into  the  account,  charge,  f.  im-  (!M-  1)  +  putare  to 
clear  up,  settle,  reckon.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  fault  or  the  like)  into  the 
reckoning  against;   to  lay  to  the  charge  of;    to 
attribute  or  assign  as  due  or  owing  to  (^  into,  unto}. 

c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints>  Margaret  701  Ihesu,  for  pi  pitte  pu 
input  nocht  pis  ded  to  me  !  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xx.  73 
A  lyar,  that  dredeth  not  .  .  to  Impute  to  theym  [the  goddes] 
that  they  ben  cause  of  thyn  vntrouth.  1535  JOT!  .-//<>/.  Tin- 
i/<t  Is  (Art).)  30  Hereheimputeth  vntome  certain  crimes.  1674 
N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recrcat.  n.  (16771  173,  I  rather  impute  that 
fault  to  the  ignorance,  or  negligence  and  harshness  of  the 
Faulconer.  1746  JOHNSON  Plan  Diet,  Wks.  IX.  185  We  usu- 
ally ascribe  good,  but  impute  evil.  1814  D'IsRAELi  Quarrels 
Anth.  (1867)  263  He  had  frequently  imputed  to  the  poet 
meanings  which  he  never  thought.  1869  SIR  J.  T.  Coi  ERIDGK 
Mem.  Kcble  353  No  one  could  impute  that  he  took  them  up 
hastily.  1875  SCRIVENER  Lett.  Text  N.  Test.  7  Variations 
such  as  we  must  at  once  impute  to  the  fault  of  the  scribe. 

b.  Less  usually  in  a  good  sense  :  To  set  to  the 
credit  of;  to  ascribe  or  reckon  to. 

*574  tr-  Marlorafs  Apocalips  16  Imputing  all  thinges  to 
Gods  grace.  1611  BIBLE  Row.  iv.  22  It  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousnesse.  1767  JOHNSON  Let.  to  lb  .  Driim- 
mond  21  Apr.,  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputing  to 
me  more  good  than  I  have  really  done.  1856  EMERSON  Eng. 
Traits  i  Universities  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  89,  1  imputed  to  these 
English  an  advantage  in  their  secure  and  polished  manners. 

2.  Theol.  To  attribute  or  ascribe  (righteousness, 
guilt,  etc.)  to  a  person  by  vicarious  substitution  : 
see  IMPUTATION  2. 

[1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Rom.  iv.  6  Dauid  descrybeth  the 
blessedfulnes  of  that  man,  vnto  whom  God  imputeth 
ryghtewesnes  wythput  dedes.)  1583  FULKE  Defence  i.  121 
The  justice  of  Christ  which  is  imputed  unto  us  by  faith. 
1667  MILTON  P,  L.  m.  291  Thy  merit  Imputed  shall  absolve 
them  who  renounce  Ihir  own  both  righteous  and  un- 
righteous deeds.  1771  WESLEY  Wlcs.  (1872)  V.  237  To  all 
believers  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed.  1876  J.  P. 
NORRIS  Rudint.  Thcol.  \.  in.  48  Luther's  theory  of  imputa- 
tion :  —  man's  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ,  and  Christ's 
righteousness  was  imputed  to  man. 

3.  To   charge,   arraign,    or  tax   with  fault;    to 
accuse.  ?  06s. 

1596  MONDAY  tr.  Silvayti's  Orator  25  You  will  impute  me 
for  favoring  more  the  Plebeian  then  Patrician  faction. 
1625  FI.KTCHEK  Noble  Gent.  \,  i,  If  you  fail,  Do  not  impute 
me  with  it  ;  I  am  clear.  1639  GENTILIS  Semi  t  as  Inquis. 
(1676)  886  They  ought  not  to  proceed  but  against  the  per- 
sons imputed.  1859  TENNYSON  Vivien.  824  They,  .that  most 
impute  a  crime  Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves. 
t  b.  loosely.  To  condemn,  sentence.  Obs.  rare. 

r  1540  /'/X^r.  Tale  455  in  '1'hynne'sAnitHadv.  (18651  App.  i. 
90  O  wyched  worme  .  .  by  god  inputed  to  crepe  apon  thy 
brest. 

f4.  To  reckon  or  take  into  account;  to  reckon, 
regard,  consider.  Obs* 

i$3>TiNUAL£  E.vposit.  (Parker  Soc.  1849)89  God  promlseth 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  impute  us  for  full  righteous.  1548 
Ur>.\u.,etc.  Erasm.rar.  John  xviii,  m  They..  yet  impute 
themsclues  pure  and  fre  from  murder.  iSSS  EDEN  Decades 
48  Yowe  may  .  .  impute  this  to  occupie  the  place  of  the 
tenthe.  1611  SPEED  Theat.  Gt.  Krit.  vi.  (1614'  u/r  [K. 
Henry  VI]  for  his  holy  life  was  imputed  a  Saint.  1673 
MARVELL  AY//.  Transp.  II.  5  They  impute  it  for  a  great 
obligation.  1727  SWIFT  Prayer  for  Mrs,  Johnson  ii,  Accept 
andimputeall  her  good  deeds.  n  i794GiBBON(Webster  1864), 
If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

t  5.  To  impart.  Obs. 

1594  J.  DICKICNSON  Arishas  ("1878)  63  Trust  me,  employ 
me,  impute  to  me  thy  desires.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple, 
Faith  ix,  Thou  didst  make  the  sunne,  Impute  a  lustre,  and 
allow  them  bright.  1675  TKAHKRNE  CAr.  Ethics  57  The 
value  of  the  objects  imputes  a  lustre  and  higher  value  to  the 
li^ht  wherein  they  are  enjoyed. 

Hence  Impvrting  vbl.  sb.  ;  also  Impu'ter,  one 
who  imputes  or  charges. 

1611  COTGR.,  Impntcur*  an  imputor;  a  putter  of  thing 
vpon.  .others.  1630  Fcnit.  L'enf.  xii.  (1657)  316  For  the  nut 
imputing,  the  remitting,  and  covering  of  sin  appertain  to  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  a  1641  Hi'.  MOUNTAGU  A<,ts  -V  Mon. 
(1642)  169,  I  wonder  it  is  not  vouched  by  the  Imputers,  that 
he  was  counterfaited  by  the  Apostles  them 

I  Impu'te,  sb.  Obs.  we—1,  [f.  IMPUTE  v.  : 
cf.  repute]  Imputation,  charge. 

1649  ('..  IJANIKL  Trinanh.,  Kuh.  //,  xxv,  Hee  might  be 
worthy  blame,  (If  Royalty  may  fall  vnder  Impute). 

Impute,  var.  of  INPUT  z>.,  to  put  in. 
Imputed  fimpiw'trd  ,///.  a.     [f.  IMPUTE  v.  + 
-•DM 

1.  Charged  (as  a  fault)  ;  attributed  or  ascribed. 

1552  HULOEI,  Imputed,  pfa'eitus.     1590  SI-KSSKK  /•'.  (_'•  "• 

i.  20  He  shortly  shall  agajne  be  trydc,  Ami  t.iitc-ly  quit  him 
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of  th'  imputed  blame.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  UnJ.  it.  iv.  j  3; 
'I'o  distinguish  the  primary,  and  real  Qualities  of  Liodies, 
which  are  always  in  them  ..  from  those  secondary  and  im- 
puted Qualities,  which  are  but  the  Powers  of  several  Com- 
binations of  those  primary  ones.  1794  STLLIYAN  Vif-.v  Nat. 
II.  299  Their  imputed  names  were  titles.  1891  CHURCH 
Oxford  Mweui.  x.  169  The  party  soon  h;ul  the  faults  of  a 
party,  real  and  imputed. 

2.  Ascribed  by  vicarious  substitution. 

1630  GRANGER  Die,  Logikc  6p  Imputed  justice  by  which 
we  are  justified  before  God,  is  inherent  in  Christ.  1739 
S\\  n  i  Libel  on  Delany,  Steel,  who  own'd  what  others  writ. 
And  flourish 'd  by  imputed  wit.  1849  ROBERTSON  Sena.  i. 
i.\.  141  By  imputed  guilt  is  meant,  in  theological  language, 
that  a  person  is  treated  as  if  he  were-  guilty.  1871  MACDl't-> 
Man.  fatmoi  xiii.  173  The  pure  white  garment  of  Christ's 
imputed  righteousness. 

Hence  Impu'tedly  a,/v.,  by  imputation. 

1646  P.  BULKELEY  GosfclCoi't.u.  173  When  be  hath  made 
us  imputedly  righteous,  he  will  have  us  inherently  righteous 
also. 

Imputrescen.ce  (impiwtre-sens).  [f.  IM-  2  f 
PUTKKSCE.MI:.]  Absence  of  putrescence  or  decom- 
position. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Impntrescence,  a  keeping  from  putrefac 
tion,  or  rotting,  an  uncorruptiblenesse.  1823  .\V?c  Mcntlitv 
Mag.  VII.  144  The  magistrates  ..  found  his  body  with  all 
the  usual  characteristics  of  animation  and  imputrescence. 

Imputrescibi'lity.  [f.  next  +  -TY.J  The 
quality  of  being  imputrescible  or  incorruptible. 

i7«7  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1797  PEARSON  in  Phil.  '1',-ai,,. 
LXXXV1II.  28  Its  peculiar,  .distinguishing  properties  are, 
imputrescibility,  facility  of  crystallization  [etc.J. 

Imputrescible  (impiHtre-sib'l),  a.  [f.  IM-  - 
+  PUTBESCIBLE.J  Not  subject  to  putrefaction  or 
decomposition ;  incorruptible. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1805  HATCHETT  in  Phil.  Tram. 
XCV.  211  Tannin . .  renders  the  skins  of  animals  insoluble  in 
water,  and  impulrescible.  1852  MOKRT  Tanning  %  Curry - 
*"g  (1853)  47  It.. thus  forms  insoluble  and  imputrescible 
compounds. 

t  Impu'trible,  a  .Obs.  Also  5  in-,  [ad.  late 
L.  imputribil-is  1/400  Augustine,  Jerome),  f.  im- 
(IM-  -)  +  pittribilis  corruptible,  f.  putrcre  to  be 
rotten  :  see  -IDLE.]  Imputrescible  ;  not  subject  to 
decomposition  ;  not  liable  to  rot  or  decay. 

1430-40  LVDG.  Baclias  iv.  i.  (MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  212/1  Minis 
braunchis,which  been  InputribleEnduryng  euereand  corupte 
nouht.  c  1450  Miroitr  Saluacioun  1237  The  Testamentisarke 
of  Sethim  a  tree  inputrible  was  made.  1607  TOPSELL  Fottr-f. 
Beasls  (1658)  15  It  was  afterward  supposed  he  was  buried 
therein,  and  was  lively  to  be  seen  imputrible. 

t  Imputrid  (impizJ-trid),  a.  Obs.  [f.  In-  -  + 
PUTRID.]  Not  putrid  :  applied  to  a  fever. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Aterc.  Comfit,  vi.  188  Whether  drinking 
of  cold  Water  be  proper  in  an  imputrid  continent  fever. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  676  The  species  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names  .  .  imputrid  syno- 
chus,  which  is  that  of  Galen  ;  imputrid  continued  fever 
.  .that  of  Boerhaave  ;  imputrid  continent,  .that  of  Lommius. 

Imputt,  Imputter  :  see  INPUT,  etc. 

I'lllpy,  a.  rare.     [f.  IMP  sb.  +  -Y.]     Impish. 

1845  H  ' kitcfiall  xxxvi.  244  A  swarm  of  impy  changelings. 

t  Impyre,  a.  Obs.  var.  of  KMFYBE,  empyrean. 

1552  LYNDESAY  Monarche  fx>34  Frome  erth,  vp  to  the 
Heuin  Impyre,  All  beis  renewit  by  that  fyre.  1567  Gtitie  ^ 
Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  29  That  thay  sail  cum  ..  To  gloir  and 
joy,  and  heuin  Impyre.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.Pocma 
xiii.  10  That  fervent  fyre  Of  burning  love  impyre. 

Impyre,  obs.  form  of  EMPIRE. 

Impyteous,   -pytous,  -pytuous,  obs.  var. 

iMPETUnrs. 

tmunction,  variant  of  EMI  Nt-riox.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  v,  The  injunction  of  the  eies,  with 
the  juice  thereof  [sc.  green  onions],  is  thought  to  dense 
their  cicatrises  or  cloudinesse  of  the  eies. 

I-munde :  see  YMUNDE. 

t  I-mune,  I-myne,  -v .  Obs.    [OK.^eminiaii. 

Ifinynan,  f.  unman  to  remember.]  trans.  To 
bear  in  mind,  remember. 

971  Bttckl.  Hour.  55  Mid  inneweardre  heortan  fcemunan 
and  xebencan.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  72  ^emunan 
{I.indisf.  ^emyndsa]  his  halegan  cybnesse.  c  1000  St. 
Juliana  721  in  Exeter  Bk.,  pjet  he  mec.  .bi  noman  minum 
Semyne.  c  1205  LAY.  16309  Wei  5e  hit  ma^en  imunen  pat  i'  U 
wulle  mxinen. 

I-munt,  pa.  pple.  of  MIST  v.,  to  intend. 

t  I-muute,  "'•  Ohs.  [OE.  gemyiitan,  f.  mynlaii 
to  think,  intend.]  trans.  To  intend,  determine. 

ciooo  ^ELKBIC  limn.  II.  126  Gregorius  ,.  £emunde  hw;t  i 
he. .  Angelcynne  ^emynte.  £1205  LAY.  8038  For  jeueri- 
more  he  inai  imunnen  p£et  he  him  her  imunten  \v.r,  imunf  1 

I-mui"8red,  ME.  pa.  pplc.  of  Mi  HDEK  v. 

I-mylded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  MILD  v. 

In  (in;,  prep.  Forms  :  a.  I-  in  ;  also  3  Orin. 
inn,  5  yn(e,  ynne.  &.  2-6  i,  i-,  3-4  y,  6-  i'. 
[Common  Teut.  =  OFris.,  OS.,  OH(i..  Goth,  in, 
i  'N'.  /  Su.,  Da.  /  ,  cognate  with  L.  in,  Or.  iv. 

In  OE.,  in  all  those  texts  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs, the  full  form  in  is  used,  but  in  early  ME.  the 
apocopated  i  became  common  in  certain  dialects. 

In  the  Ortnultttti,  inn  <=/«)  is  employed  before  vowels 
and  /(,  :uul  /  before  all  consonants  except  //.  Early  southern 
texts,  such  as  the  Lnmb.  and  Cott.  Homilies,  JiitiaH'i,  .SV. 
Kath.,St.  Marker.,  Aiur.  R .,  etc.,  show  a  similar  tfinlemy, 

Imt  with  i -.•  oi-  1<  ss  irregularity,  the  MSS.  often  <hti 

in  this  ivs[,r,  i  ;  ,,M  t|,r  v\h.»lr,  /'  i.  preferred  when  thr 
precedes  the-  lie-finite  article  or  the  demonstrative  pronouns, 
as  i  /e,  i  pis,  i  pat.     In  some  of  these  texts  (Artcr.   R., 
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Lantb.  Hoin.)  the  relations  of  the  two  forms  are  further 
complicated  by  the  use  of  INK,  which  also  :ippcars  (e.  •&. 
in  Ayenb.,  Owl  <y  Night.,  Shorehant)  wh^re  /  is  rare  or 
altogether  wanting.  The  prevalence  of  /  in  these  southern 
texts  suggests  that  Ormin's  use  of  tliis  form  was  not  due  to 
Scandinavian  influence,  especially  as  northern  writers  (in- 
cluding Scottish  down  to  1600)  always  employed  in,  though 
/'  is  common  in  the  modern  dialects.  In  standard  En^li  h 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  in  has  been  the  normal  form  ;  but 
former  colloquial  Usage  is  sometimes  retained  in  verse  in  the 
combination  i  th',  or  as  an  archaism  in  t  faith. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  79  pe  uisces  ibe  wetere  and  fu^eles  ibe 
lufle.  ciaoo  ORMIN  Ded.  5  Broberr  min  i  Godesshus.  Ibitl. 
506  To  serrvenn  i  be  temmple.  £1x05  LAV.  I23r  Blende 
France  i  bet  west,  a  1240  Saivlcs  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  245, 
I  bis  hus  is  be  huse  lauerd.  1610  SHAKS.  Tetnp.  i.  ii.  84  AH 
hearts  i'  th  state.  Ibid.  130  Ith'  dead  of  darkenesse.  Ibid. 

"5  BURNS 
he  west. 

^.^ _  _r -----. ith!    We 

ought  to  have  our  Abbey  back  you  see.] 

General  Sense  :— The  preposition  expressing  the 
relation  of  inclusion,  situation,position, existence,  or 
action,  withinlimitsof  space,  time,  condition,circum- 
stances,  etc.  In  ancient  times,  expressing  also  (like 
L.  in)  motion  or  direction  from  a  point  outside  to 
one  within  limits ;  the  two  senses  being  determined 
by  the  case  of  the  word  expressing  the  limits,  the 
former  taking  the  dative  (originally  locative),  the 
latter  the  accusative  or  case  of  direction.  These 
cases  being  subsequently  levelled,  this  distinction 
ceased  to  be  practicable,  and  the  latter  relation  is 
now  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  compound  ut-to, 
INTO  ;  but  there  are  various  locutions  in  which 
(either  because  the  accompanying  verb  conveys  the 
sense  of  motion,  or  through  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  phrase  without  analysis)  in  still  expresses 
motion  from  without  to  within. 

In  OE.  (as  in  OS.  and  to  some  extent  in  Olrris.) 
the  prep,  in  was  displaced  by  the  prep,  on  (WGer. 
an.  Goth,  ana},  so  that  in  classical  and  late 
WSaxon,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  OE.  dialects, 
on  was  used  for  both  on  and  in,  an  emphatic  or 
distinctive  sense  of  '  in '  being  however  expressed 
by  inuan.  (See  full  details  in  Dr.  T.  Miller,  OE. 
Version  of  Beile,  Introd.  xxxiii-xliv.)  In  Anglian, 
esp.  in  the  north  and  west,  in  remained  (though, 
under  WSax.  influence,  often  displaced  by  on  in 
documents) ;  and  in  ME.  the  distinction  of  in  and 
on  was  gradually  restored,  though  many  traces  of 
their  former  blending  still  remain.  (See  sense  a.) 
The  formal  coincidence  of  in  with  the  L.  prep,  in 
(with  which  it  is  originally  cognate)  led  to  its 
being  employed,  in  translating  from  L.,  in  senses 
or  uses  which  were  idiomatic  in  L.,  but  not  origin- 
ally English.  These  also  have  affected  the  current 
contextual  use  of  the  preposition. 
I.  Of  position  or  location. 


sometimes  has  common  ground,  e.  g.  '  in  or  at  Oxford  ',  'in 
or  on  a  street ',  '  /«  or  on  behalf  of  a  man  '.  In  may  also 
have  common  ground  with  u>itk,  as  '  to  travel  in  or  mtk  a 


caravan,  a  railway  train,  etc.'. 

1.  Of  place  or  position  in  space  or  anything  having 
material  extension :  Within  the  limits  or  bounds  of, 
within  (any  place  or  thing). 

May  relate  to  a  space  of  any  size,  however  large  or  small  : 
e.  g.  in  the  universe,  in  the  world,  in  heaven,  in  hell,  in  the 
earth,  in  the  sea  (otherwise  on  the  earth,  on  the  sea,  a!  sea), 
in  a  field,  wood,  forest,  desert,  wilderness  (but  on  a  healh, 
moor,  or  common ',  in  (U.S.  on}  a  slreel,  in  a  house,  carnage, 
box,  drawer,  nut-shell,  drop  of  water,  etc. 

a  700  E  final  Gloss.  549  In  curia,  in  maethlae.  c  825  /  esp. 
Psalter  viii.  2  Hu  wundurlic  is  noma  Sin  in  alre  eoroan. 
,  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  pa  children  ple?eden  in  bere  strete. 
Ibid.  23  pa  men  be  beoS  in  be  castel.  c  1205  LAY.  1749°  In 
ban  brade  uelde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2  Engelond  Iset  in 
pe  on  ende  of  pe  worlde  as  al  in  pe  west,  c  1330  R.  BBUNHE 
Chron.  Waie  (Rolls)  8253  pey  are  now  saylynge  in  pe  se. 
1362  I,\NGL.  P.  PI.  A.  l.  114  Summe  in  pe  Eir,  and  summe 
in  be  Eorbe,  and  summe  in  helle  deope.  1426  E.  I:.  II  ills 
11882)  73  My  bachous  in  Wodestretc.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  x.  i,  In  euery  place  he  asked,  .after  sir  Lanncelot, 
but  in  no  place  he  coude  not  here  of  hyin.  1551  RECORDK 
Pathw.  Know!.  I.  xxvii,  The  circle  is  not  named  to  be 
drawen  in  a  triangle,  because  it  doth  not  louche  Ihe  sides  o 
the  triangle.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  741  Dryed  ina 
furnace.  1653-1736  In  the  open  air  fsee  Am  si:  jbl;  1600 
WOOD  Life  4  Dec.  lO.  H.  S.)  I.  350  His  chamber  in  Merlon 
Coll.  a  1707  Br.  PATRICK  Aiitotiog.  (1839)  105,  I  never  saw- 
greater  devolion  in  any  countenance.  1711  ADDISON  . >/?"• 
No.  10  T4  Speclalors,  who  live  in  the  World  without  having 
anything  to  do  in  it.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  xv.  1 1 
fish  were  poisoned  in  the  streams  ;  the  birds  In  the  greet: 
woods  perished.  1828  Sam  /•'.  /)/.  Pertk  11,  Adjai  ent  t. 
Couvrefew  Street  in  which  they  lived.  1849  MACAUIAV 
Hist.  Eng.  1.  i.  150  The  restored  wanderer  reposed  safe  in 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  vi,  1  he 
wind's  in  the  Easl.  1855  KIN..SI.KV  He  rocs,  I « rse,,s  i.  4 
They  are.. in  the  open  sea.  1873  TKISTHAM  Moab  viii.  i 
An  orderly  in  the  doorway.  1898  FLO.  MONTGOMERY  1  any  y 
In  a  somewhat  crowded  train. 

b.  After  in,  the   article  is  often  omitted,  esp. 
when  the  function  of  the  place  is  the  prominent 
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notion  ;  as  in  bcJ,  in  chancery, in  ihapcl,  m  man*, 
in  court,  in  hall,  in  prison,  in  school,  in  town  :  see 
the  sbs. 

In   ,-nrth,   in  sea,   folluw    in    hen-ten,   in   hell,   v, 
treated  like  geographical  proper  names  :  see  c. 

c  1175  Lamb.  liom.  59  In  eorSe,  in  heuene  is  hi-  inutile. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11793(0011.)  Alle  baidrouned  in  s'  •-.  1389 
in  J^'ti,'.  t_iil<ls  \i87o)  5  Be  he  in  toun  oper  oul  of  toun.  1398 
TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xii.  1495)  196,  I  suffre  not  a 
woman  to  teche  in  chyrche.  1593  SHAKS.  3  lien.  I' I,  m. 
ii.  70,  I  had  ralher  lye  in  Prison.  1675  lr.  AIat.hia<'cllis 
I'rtnce  (Rlldg. )  297  Strasbur^  ..  has  a  million  of  florins  .. 
in  bank.  1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  77  A  large  glass  every 
hour.. taken  in  bed.  185*  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  ii,  In  Chan- 
cery. Between  John  Jondyce  [etc.].  Mod.  Hundreds  lay 
languishing  in  prison. 

c.  In  is  used  with  the  proper  names  of  conti- 
nents, seas,  countries,  regions,  provinces,  and  other 
divisions,  usually  also  of  large  cities,  esp.  the  capital 
of  a  country,  and  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  speaker  lives.  Cf.  AT  prep.  2. 

c  goo  O.  £.  Chron.  an.  894  pa  ^egaderedon  ba  be  in  Norp- 
hymbrum  bu^eaS  &  on  East  Englum.  971  JilitM.  Hen:. 
211  Waes  he.  .in  Italia  afeded,  in  Ticinan  pairebyri*.  <  1205 
LAY.  10712  Wes  Allec  be  king  in  are  temple  in  Lundenne. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  24765  Willam  basterd,  bal  warraid  in  jng- 
land  ful  hard.  1526  TINDALE  Matt.  iv.  13  Jesus,  .wenl  and 
dwelle  in  Capernaum.  1686  F.  SPENCE  lr.  I'arilla's  lie. 
Mecticis  176  The  worthiest  man  in  Europe.  1841  THACKERAY 
Gt.  Hoggarty  Diam.  ix,  We  wished  her  at— Bath  ;  certainly 
not  in  London.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  158  The 
Presbyterian  system  was  fully  established  nowhere  but  in 
Middlesex  and  Lancashire. 
+  2.  =  ON  (of  position).  O/'S. 

Partly  a  reaction  from  ihe  blending  of  in  wilh  on  in  OK.  ; 
but  partly  also  transl.  L.  in,  and  partly  due  to  a  different 
notion  in  reference  to  the  sb. 

Bcmuulf(7..)  1952  Hio  sySSan  well  in  gum-stole  gode  mare 
. .  breac.  a  looo  Riddles  xli.  c,8  (Gr.)  Ne  hafu  tc  in  heafde 
hwite  loccas.  a  loooC&iiinon's  Dan,  723  (Gr.)  Engel  drihtnes 
.  .wrat  >>a  in  wage  worda  gerynu.  £1250  .Mi-id.  .Martrr. 
xlvii,  Ho  . .  Sette  ir  fot  in  is  necke.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
6175  Me  slou  is  folc  aboute  in  eche  syde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
8136  An  heremile  bar  bai  fandal  ham,  In  bat  monlan.  IHd. 
11819  I"  n's  heued  he  has  be  scall.  a  1300  etc.,  In  a  chair 
[see  CHAIR  st.  i],  c  1303  St.  Andrew  42  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
99  In  be  Rode  as  bi  louerd  deide  :  k  wple  selte  be.  c  1380 
WYCLIF  ll'lts.  (1880)  457  pe  pope  sittip  in  his  troone. 
£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  xcviii.  (1869)  in  pal  oon 
bar  bat  coper  in  hire  nekke.  1:1449  PECOCK  Rcpr.  ll. 
ii.  138  Sette  him  up  an  hi?e  in  the  eend  of  a  long  pole. 
Ibid  v.  166  Write  sum.  .carect  with  cole,  .in  ihe  wal.  1480 
Rokt.  De-.'yll  28  He  kneled  downe  in  the  floore.  a  1550 
Christis  Kirkc  Gr.  xviii,  His  wyfe  hang  in  his  waist.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  241  The  Rider  must  lay  the 
rains  in  his  neck.  1664  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
157  note,  Fair  from  making  any  favourable  impressions  in 
the  Tzar.  1692  S.  PATRICK  Ansiv.  Touchstone  89  Antichrist 
is  long  ago  in  the  Throne  of  the  Roman  Church.  1701 
Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.  Biog.  10  He . .  spent  his  Time  in  the 
Solitary  Top  of  a  Mountain.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei  s 
Amphith.  42  Flattering  Fame  is  ..generally  in  the  magni- 
fying Side. 

fb.   =Af.  Obs. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.  vi.  §  85  Then  was  the 
General . .  in  the  head  of  his  Regiment  . .  shot  in  the  thigh. 
1653  Htajaanfneefaa  20  The  Barbarians  came  up  close, 
wilh  Gelimer  in  ihe  head  of  them.  1671  MILTON  /'.  A'.  I. 
98  Ere  in  Ihe  head  of  nations  he  appear. 

3.  In  is  now  regular  with  collectives  thought  o: 
as  singular  (in  an  army,  a  crowd)  ;  among  with 
plurals,  or  collectives  thought  of  as  plural  (among 
the  people) ;  but  through  Latin   influence  in  was 
formerly  used  also  with  plurals. 

c8»5  Vesp.  Psalter  Ixvi.  3  Da;t  we  oncnawen  . .  in  allum 
Siodum  ha;lii  Sin.  <i9t>o  CVNIAVULF  Crist  195  in  Exeter Bk., 
zen  strengre  is  pan  ic . .  scyle . .  llfjan  sibpan  fracpo  in  folcum. 
?OW  Lindisf.  Gosf.   Luke  i.   28  gebloedsad  Su  in  wifum. 
tijSo  WVCLIF  Set.   H'ts.  III.  445  Freris  wold  not  here  pi 
putlischt  in  bepepul.    1388 —  t's.  Ixvi.  3  [Ixvu.  2   That  w 
knowe  thi  weie  on  erlhe,  thin  heelthe  in  alle  folkis.     1535 
COVERDALE  fuditli  viii.  2i  Seinge  ye  are  the  honorable  and 
elders  in  the  people  of  God. 

4.  With  numerals,  nouns  of  quantity,  and  the  like, 
expressing  ratio  or  rate. 

1598  W.  PHILLIPS  Lbachoteu  (1864)  171  Commonly  worth 
fme  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  hundred  profit,  a  1613 
OVKRBL-RY  Char.,  Creditor  Wks.  .1856)  ,6,  He  takes  ten 
eroats  i'  th'  pound.  1703  MOXON  Mec.lt.  hxerc.  2  ;9  Dealer 
S.  by  about' six  Shillings  in  a  Thousand  ,;2«  LEON,  tr 


IN. 

clothes,  or  envelopes,  its  material,  its  colour,  c 
-clothed   in,  wearing,   cm<!  >imd    in. 

etc. :  as  a  lady  in  a  court  Jrcss.  in  a  <Jiiinslion--.i 
lull,  in  Hiiis/in,  in  mam, 
papers,  a  man  in  armpti 

parcel  in  fa-own  paper,  etc.      In  AI:.MS.  an- 1  • 
idiomatic,  uses:  see  the  substantives.)   (  t. 
(( 1000  Cfitmoris  Exoti.  212  iGr.  >  S«eton  xfler  beorgu 
.  ic.-ifuni.     <i  1240  ll\  kmt ...r  in  Cott.  Ham.  277  I' 
bu  wunden  was  irallcs  and  i  cTutes.    t  1300  11  n 

I  l.iddu  in  a  ioupe.     13. .  CV<  - 

tene  men  ben  armyd  wirel  Bulh  in  yren  and  in  :,tce1.    f  1386 
CHAI  CER  A'wr.'i  /'.  1261  Som  hauler 

geon  And  in  bristplate  and  in  a  light  gypon.     c  1430 
St.  Kath.  (1884)  17  pe  company  <  'i  'ded  alle  in 

purpul.      1581   J.  BELL  lladdon's  Ansiv.  Osor.  28  b,    ) 
same  was  gaynsayd  by  some  men  in  arm. 
l\,ttcr  No.  221  r  i  A  litlle  Buy  in  a  black  Coat  1843  />'.,< 
M<'g.  LIV.  195  A  lovely  girl  in  mourning  is  sitting.     1843 
Fraser-sMag.  XXVTI1.324  Aladyin  black  velvet  is  seated. 
1868  DICKENS  Uncomnr.  Trav.  xx,  A  compactly-made  hand- 
some man  in  black. 

7.  The  physical  sense  of  location  often  pa 
into  one  more  immaterial;  e-.g.  in  a  took,  in  an 
author,  come  to  mean  '  in  the  course  of  the  narra 
live  or  subject '  of  the  book,  or  the  writings  of  the 
author  ;  in  a  company,  college,  association,  or  parly. 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  like,  become  = '  be- 
longing to,  or  in  the  membership  of  the  company, 
party,  the  army',  etc.     In  COMPANY,  in  LEAGUE, 
etc.  :  see  the  sbs. 

cSc/o  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  878  para  monna  pe  in  bam  here 
weorbusle  waeron.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  pis  wite^ede  dauid 
.  .in  pe  sallere.  a  1*25  After.  ^.400  Ase  he  sei8  puruh  Scin 
lohan  ifSe  Apocalipse.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  iRolbi  56  Wessullep 
her  afler  in  pise  hoc  telle  of  al  bis  wo.  c  1340  (  ursor  M. 
15563  iFairf.)  We  salle  ga  in  company  &  suffre  bape  a  sare. 
c  1460  Tmimtley  Myst.  xyi.  202  Syrs,  I  pray  you  inquere 
in  all  wryly ng,  In  vyrgyll.in  homere,  Andallolher  ihyngBol 
legende.  1548  LATIMER  Pt,<ughen  lArh.li?  Alllhinges  lhat 
are  wrilten  in  Goddes  boke.  1657  P.p.  KING  Poems  in. 
ix.  11843)90  Let  it  no  more  in  History  be  told.  i66*> 
FL.  Orig.  Sacr.  ill.  ii.  §  5  So  true  is  that  of  Balbus  in  1  ully 
when  he  comes  to  discourse  of  the  Nature  of  God.  1709 
ADUISON  /'<[;/«•  No.  131  pn  A  Friend  of  mine  in  the  Arm). 
1849  MAC.U-LAY  Ilisl.  Eng.  iii.  I.  325  The  place  of  tl 
clergyman  in  society  had  been  completely  changed  b 
Reformation.  1887  ANNE  C,  i  LCHRIST  in  Century  GmU  1 1  oil') 
Horse  13  Eblis  in  the  Koran,  Cain  in  the  Bible  are  scat,  e 
so  black  as  this  royal  phantom  in  his  Escurial.  1890  Law 
Titms  Rip.  LXIII.  685  2  The  plainliff  applied  for  shares  in 
this  company. 

8.  \Vith  non-physical  realms,  regions  of  thought, 
departments  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  spheres  of 
action,  etc.,  treated  as  having  extension  or  content. 
c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  i,  Se  WKS  in  boccraftum  it  •  n 
\voruldpeawum  se  rihtwisesta.  a  1000  Cuttmm'l 
(Gr.)  Sohton  ba  swioe  in  sefan  gehvdum.  a  1225  Leg.  h  «*. 
607  In  hire  mod  inwiS.  ciynffavMt  122  Sho  is  nukd 
in  mi  bouht.  <:i4oo  Three-  Kings  CetegHt  xiv.  50  ,ll 
werkis  of  god  myjl  be  comprehendil  in  mannys  wit  or  rest) 
1-1470  HENKY  H'allace  I.  2  Hald  in  mynde  lhar  nobill' 
worth!  deid.  1601  CORNWALLVES  £ss.  n.  xlv,  In  no  cours. 
is  it  more  behovefull  then  in  the  life  of  a  Souldier.  1645 
FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Bad  T.  11841'  33,  I.discover  an  arrant 
laziness  in  my  soul.  1670  SIR  S.  CROW  in  iz//<  Rtf.  Hist. 
MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  16  In  my  opinion  a  belter  designe. 
a  1770  JORTIS  Se-rm.  (1771!  IV.  vi.  114  A  faith  which  dwells 
in  the  memory  halh  no  influence  on  the  heart.  1826  J. 
WILSON  Noct.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  I.  240  How  canst  thou  Ihus 
in  fancy  bum  wilh  fruitless  firesT  1849  MAC.MLAY  Hut, 
Eng.  vi.  II.  39  All  the  thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  prisoner. 

II.  Of  situation,  condition,  state,  occupation, 
action,  manner,  form,  material,  and  other  circum- 
stances and  attributes. 

9    Of  situation,  i.e.  kind  or  nature  of  position  : 
e.g.  in  the  Jiut,  in  the  mnJ,  in  nh'W,  in  clover,  in 
hot  water.     Often  idiomatic :  see  the  sbs. 
agea  CVNEWULF  Crist  561  i"  SjattrB*^  In/ 
gehynde  &  xeha=fte.    c  1178  La,niffo,,,.,7   lere.me  be 
prophete  stod  . .  in  be  uenne  up  to  his  rnuoe.     12  •  ««£: 
Swfs  in  Wright  O-.c'l  *  \ifht.  ,  Percy  NK.I  75  I<*  «hal 
„  infurandchiv.rin  in  be.    f+^'T**®- 


t  sx  ngs    n  a        o.  . 

AUirtft  Archil.  I.  74/1  A  very  good  Rise  for  a  slope  is 
half  an  inch  in  every  three  foot.     1732  N  EAL  ll.st.  I  «    /.  I. 
Pref.  7  Not  one  beneficed  clergyman  m  six  was  capable 
composing  a  sermon.     ,761  WESLEY  Jrnl.  23  June  .,827) 
111.62  Ninety-nine   in  a  hundred   were  attentive.      I 
Law  Times  XCII.  147/1  A  debtor  . .  offered  6s.  M.  in  the 
pound. 

5.  Defining  the   particular  part  of  anything  in 
which  it  is  affected. 

ncr.  R.  112  A  lutel  ihurt  i  bui  tie  derueo  more 


eighteen  inches  deep  in  water 

b    Situation  expressed  by  material  instruments 
e.g.'///  tends,  chains,  fetters.  /,  ',  '"  " 

cord,  a  It-ash,  a  rope.  ,/  .>/'»',.. 

,11200  Moral  Ode  289  In  h)  lope  bunde.    i  1200  ci 
,W7J  Inn  hiss  cwamerme  i  bandess.    c  .300  bike:  ,5  Al  in 
feleres  and  in  other  bende.    1382  Wv,  :  .  ^Bounde 


v"'i~ThVre's"manv       Whom  1  have  nipp'd  i'  lh'  ear. 

M   x  N  Mecti   Fxen.  36  You  musl  mend  il  in  that  place. 

17«  Hist   in  -)  nn   Keg.  70  A  masked  battery  took  them  in 

..is  blind  in  one  eye. 
6.    Expressing  relation  to   that  which   covers, 


the  moredifti 

c.  Situation  as  to  light,  darkness,  and  atmo- 
spherical environment. 


IN. 


__    Z.)  87  Se  ellengaest .  tej«  in  Vytfrmn  bad  11225 

Juliana  3:  As  ha  brinne  wes  i  be.  1300  Cur* 

:.>  pe  folk  in  dedeli  mirkne>  -t.ui.      1382 

in  the  ll'5t  of  the  Lord  on  i 

'553  '!'•  WILSON  A' Aft.  (1580)  160  Gropyn.;  in  thi:  dark.    1605 
SHAKS.   Macb.   \.  \.  2  When  shall  we  three  meet   againe  ? 
In   Thunder,    Lightning,    or    in   Raine  ?     1648    BP.    HALL 
Brtatk.   Devout  Soul  xxix.  46  An    inheritance   in    i 
In  light  incomprehensible,  in  light  inaccessible.     1697  DKV- 
DEN  Virg.  Gtorg.  in.  135  His  thick  Mane  ..  dances  in   the 
Wind.    Ibid.  473  Where  basking  in  the  Sun-shine  they  may 
lye.     1855   MACAULAY  Hist,   Eng.  xxi.  IV.  593  Pr'p 
and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers.     1887  .S/v<  - 
tater  27  Aug.  1148  Planting  his  potatoes  in  the  rain. 

d.  Situation  within  the  range  of  sensuous  obser- 
vation or  the  sphere  of  action  of  another.  In 
the  eyes  of:  see  EYE  sb.  4  c,  d. 

1388  WYCLIF  Ezfk.  ix.  5  He  seide  to  hem  in  myn  Ii! 
a  1425  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  230  He  is  God,  that  all  thinge  made, 
and  all  thinge  hath  in  his  power.  <  1460  /'wnfisy  Myst.  i. 
15  All  is  in  my  sight.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  m.  655  Those 
seav'n  Spirits  that  stand  In  sight  of  God's  high  Throne. 
1780  COWPER  Table  T.  97  There,  .the  group  is  full  in  view. 
1860  TROLLOPE  Pram  Icy  P.  \.  i,  The  living  of  Framley  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  Lufton -family. 

10.  Of  condition  or  state,  physical,  mental,  or 
moral:  e.g.  in  a  blaze,  in  debt*  in  doubt,  in  comfort, 
in  health,  in  hope,  in  life,  in  love,  in  pain,  in 
sickness,  in  solitude,  in  sorrow. 

4:825  I'fsfi.  Psalter  \\.  n  DeowiaS  dryhtne  in  ege  [L.  in 
ttniorc],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  59  He  makede  nion  i  riht- 
wjsnesse.  1297  R,  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  328  Him  bo3te,  be  ymage 
in  is  slep  tolde  him  is  chance.  1340  Ayenb.  250  per  he  him 
resteb,  per  he  is  in  pais,  c  1350  Will,  Palcrne  841  He  seme-. 
bi  semblant  in  sekeness  ful  harde.  1:1450  Merlin  71,  I  am  i 
in  certeyn  of  oon  thynge,  that  he  farith  well  and  is  in  hele. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Ckron.  xxi.  it)  He  dyed  in  euell  diseases. 
1602  2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  in.  iii.  tArb.)  43  [He] 
throwes  the  booke  away  in  a  rage.  1666  PEPYS  Diary 
6  June,  All  the  Court  was  in  a  hubbub.  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  15  P  6  Her  Husband  . .  has  been  in  Love  with 
her  ever  since  he  knew  her.  Ibid.  No.  98  P  i,  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  Coiffure  now  in  Fashion.  1731  LEDIABD 
Sttkos  II.  ix.  273  You  are  absolutely  forbidden  speaking 
to  him  in  private.  1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Rom.  Forest  ii, 
Egad,  Master,  you're  in  the  right.  1793  BEDDOES  ( 'alculus 
214  Supposing  that  the  carbon  is  in  a  very  attenuated  state 
in  the  blood.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  C/uzr.  13  No  sooner  in 
print,  than  out  of  print.  The  reviews  revere  him.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  482  The  sea  was  in  a  blaze 
for  many  miles. 

b.  The  condition  may  be  expressed  by  a  con-    , 
crete  sb.  :  e.g.  in  calf,  in  kid,  in  cash,  in  drink., 
in  liquor,  in  wine,  in  tears,  etc.  :  see  the  sbs. 

(1460  Tffiuncley  Myst.  xii.  in  What,  art  thou  in  ayll? 
'i  1562  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  217  Havyng  a  great 
multitude  of  artifycers  and  laborers,  -dayly  in  wages.     1593 
NASHE   Ckrists   T.  (1613)  25  Sore  am   I  impassioned  for 
the  storme  thy  tranquillity  is  in  child  with.     1596  SHAKS.     \ 
i   Hen.    H',   n.    iv.   458,    I  doe  not    speake    to  thee    in    i 
Drinke.     1697  DRYDES  I'irg.  Past,  x.  19  For  him  the  lofty 
Laurel  stands  in  Tears.    1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3971  '4  Calve- 
Skins  in  the  Hair.     1704  Ibid.  No.  4034/4  John  Jackson. . 
aged  near  40.  .in  his  own  Hair.     1754-64  SMELUK  Midwif. 
I.  400  Women  in  the  first  child  seldom  have  after-pains. 
J799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Pertk  196  Where  the  land  has     ; 
not  lain  for  some  time  in  grass.     1847  TKNNVSON  Princ.     * 
Prol.  142  Sweet  girl -graduates  in  their  golden  hair.     1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  123  Leaving  their  castles  m    , 
ruins.     1866  ROGERS  Agrit.  $  Prices  I.  xxvi.  642  Goats  in 
kid.     1881   SHELDON  Dairy  Farming  8/1    If  the  cow   is 
in  milk. 

11.  Of  occupation  or  engagement :   chiefly  with    ' 
nouns  of  action  and  vbl.  sbs. 

c  1205  LAY.  27767  J?er  he  heom  funde   i  fihte.      a  1300    '• 
Cursor  M.  49  In  riot  and  in  rigolage  Of  all  bere  tiif  spend     i 
bai  be  stage.     1340  Ayenb.  7  pe  ilke  bet  dispendeb  >ane 
zonday  and  |>e  festes  ine  zenne  and  ine  hordom.    1502  /  V/'r-y 
Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  of  York  11830)  52  A  servaunt  ..  that  cam 
in  message  to  the  Quenes  grace.     1628  HOBBES  Thuiyd. 
(1822)  19  The  Lacedemonians  . .  are  already  in  labour  of  the     ' 
war.     1701  Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.  Rioi;.  10  He  . .  spent  his 
Time . .  in  seriously  bemoaning  the  Follies  and  Vanity  of  the 
World.     1754  HUMF.  Hist.  Kn^.  118121  I.  iii.  163  The  King, 
in  pursuance  of  his  engagements,  had  indeed  married  Editha. 
1838  DICKENS  Mew.  Grhntitdi\\,  In  search  of  plunder.  1884 
Ga.  Words  June  400/1  They  have . .  been  '  in  '  almost  every    i 
variety  of  crime,  from  petty  larceny  down  to  downright 
murder. 

b.  In  the  process  of,  in  the  act  of;  in  case  of: 
often  equivalent  in  sense  to  a  temporal  clause  intro- 
duced by  when,  while,  if,  in  the  event  of. 

<  1400  MAI-NDEV.  (1839)111. 19  Wee  synne  dedly, in  schauyn-c 
oure  berdes.  Ibid.,  Wee  synne  dedly,  in  etynijc  nf  best.  >. 
1477  KARL  RIVERS  fCaxton)  Dictes  67  Gladd'ei 

ses  daily  in  me  in  lernyn    '  :  a  1550  Life 

Fisher  in  F:S  /r*?.  ,  K.  K,  T.  S.  II.  p.  liii,  I  am  not  affraid 
in  gevinge  you  this  counsell  to  L.  .\\nc  soul  all 

the  damage.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I '/,  v.  iii.  41  And  may 
ye  both  be  sodamly  surpriz'd  By  bloudy  hands,  in  sleeping 

.ur  beds.  1596  —  M.'n  /!,  I '.  in.  ii.  320  In  pa>  -, 
a  is  impossible  I  should  Hue.  1607  Mat.  m  Hist.  Ii 
field  Gram,  .SV/i.  (1892)  58  Leaves  word  thereof  att  thtir 

i    in    theirc    beinge  abrode.      1846   M«CULLOC9 
Brit    Empire     18541    II.    217    In   estimating   the   chances 

any   candidate    has    of   succeeding  ..  no   one   ever    j 
thinks  of  inquiring  into  the  politics  of  the  tenants.     1864 
HOLMK  LEE  In   Silver  Age  (1866)  408    Kindness  is   not  .t 
Duality  that  perishes  in  the  using.     Mod.   He  was  drowned 
in  crossing  the  river. 

t  c.  After  the  verb  fa,  and  some  other  verbs,  in 
was  formerly  used  to  express  the  relation  of  occu- 
pation before  a  verbal  sb.  where  it  varied  \\ith  a 

*>'(p.  13)*  a°d  is  now  omitted,  the  vbl.  sb.    I 
functioning  as  a  present  participle  active.  Obs. 
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1509  HA  WES  f\tif.  Picas.  (Percy  Soc.)  79  Of  many  floures 

..  A  goodly  Jiaplet  she  was  in  makynge,     1535  STEWART 

Cron.  Scff.  I.  528   Richt   quyetlie  in  hunting  lie  is  gone. 

1580  I.VLY  Exfkua  (Arb.i  367  Camilla,  whome  he  founde  in 

gathering  of  flowers.     1675   BROOKS  Cold,  Key  Wks.  1867 

iirer,  who  was  always  best  when  he  was 

i<i   talking  of  the   world.     1737  WHISTOS   Josi-fltus, 

Antiy.  v.  ii.  §  2  They  went  on  stiil  in   taking  the  cities. 

:  -L.  xii.  §  3  He  went  on  in  worshipping  them.      1808 

-  mthey  Life  (1850)  III.  137  You  saw  me 

in  London  everlastingly  at  work  in  packing  my  books. 

fd.  In  (varying  with  A  prep.  12)  was  formerly 
used  with  a  vbl.  sb.  expressing  the  action  or  pro- 
cess to  which  a  thing  or  person  was  subjected. 
'xThe  prep,  is  now  usually  omitted,  and  the  vbl.  sb. 
functions  as  a  present  pple.,  passive  in  meaning:  e.g. 
while  the  ark  was  \in  or  a)  building  (  =  in  the  pro- 
cess of  building,  being  built  .  Obs.  or  arch, 

c  1400  MAVMDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  21  When  be  toure  of  Babilon 
w;is  in  makyng.  1465  MARC.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  533 
II.  250  Whille  the  logge  at  Heylesdon  was  in  the  betyng 
down,  a  1535  FISHER  Ser/tt.  Passion  Wks.  (1876)  427  So 
the  grasse  is  euer  in  eatyng,  and  neuer  full  eaten.  1620 
Frier  Rusk  36,  I  haue  a  new  Church  in  building.  1699  in 
Picton  L'fOM  mwac,  K?c.  11883'  1-  326  New  .streets  are  built 
and  still  in  building.  1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xi. 
45  While  the  symbolic  act  was  in  doing. 

12.  Of  manner  (way,  mode,  style,  fashion). 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  i  Rolls)  1473  In  ^is  manere  be  brtitons  bis 
lond  wuste  bo.  ^1305  Pilate  56  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862'  112  per 
nc  mi^te  so  neuere  non  beo  in  none  wise,  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonncs  of  Aytnon  xvi.  380  In  lyke  \vyse  dyde  Alarde.  1559 
BP.  ScoT.S"/.  Part,  in  Strype  'Ann,  R?f.  (1824)  I.  App.  vii. 
408  Every  man  . .  sholde  . .  at  large  speke  his  mind  in  con- 
science in  the  contents  of  all  the  bills.  1608  W.  SCLATKR 
Cflinm.  MaUuhy  (1650)  196  The  things  there  spoken  of 
cannot  in  any  hand  agree  to  Elias.  1654  CROMWKLL  Let. 
20  Jan.  in  CarlyU^  What  can  be  made  out  in  this  kir.d? 
1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  62  In  the  manner  an- 
ciently used.  1706  tr.  Dupins  Eccl.  Hist.  i6t/t  C.  II.  in. 
iv.  81  Begging  him  to  take  this  their  Remonstrance  in  good 
part.  1737  WHISTOS  Josephus,  Antiq.  11,  i.  §  i  He  was,  in 
way  of  jest,  called  Adorn.  1833  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley 
the  Hanker  i.  iv.  92  He  told  several  people  in  confidence. 
1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  619  He  begged  m  piteous 
terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
1859  JFPHSON  Brittany  v.  54  The  baptistery  has  been  re- 
stored in  Renaissance. 

b.  Of  form,  shape,   conformation,  arrangement, 
order.     [The  OE.  example  has  the  accusative.] 

a  goo  CYSEWULF  Crist  725  in  Exeter  Bk.,  pa  he  . .  waes  in 
cildes  hiw  claSum  biwunden.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv.  12 
In  likness  of  a  dragoun.  157*  BOSSEWELL  Artiioric  in.  7  Fiue 
Plates  in  crosse.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  n.  iii. 
Colonies  3^91  That  vast  Extent,  where  now  fell  Tartars  hant 
In  wandnng  troops.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  ur.  iv.  210  When  in 
one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet.  1605  —  Lear  in.  vl 
31  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  641  Under  a  Coronet 
his  flowing  haire  In  curies  on  either  cheek  plaid.  Ibid. 
vii.  459  Among  the  Trees  in  Pairs  they  rose.  1694  LUT- 
RELL  Brief  Rel.  11857)  III.  292  The  agent  ..  is  gone 
aside,  and  hath  carried  with  him  2000^  in  money  belonging 
to  the  troop.  1710  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  221  F  2  Whether  I 
had  best  sell  my  Beetles  in  a  Lump  or  by  Retail.  1776 
MICKLE  tr.  Canteens'  Lnsiad  339  He  gives  the  prelude  in  a 
dreary  sound.  1807  SOUTH EV  Ksprielltis  Lett.  II.  395  Did 
he,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  process,  begin  in  rogue,  and  end 
in  enthusiast?  ciQzoS.  ROJERS  Italy,  ^ftifofff/.Ahawk  Flew 
in  a  circle,  screaming.  1843  Eraser's  Mag.  XXVIII.  695 
A  cloak  falls  in  easy  folds  down  his  back.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  684  Within  a  few  hours  and  a  few  acres 
bad  been  exhibited  in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  82/2  A  land 
company,  who  afterwards  sold  the  adjoining  land  in  building 
plots.  1895  Scot.  Antiq.  X.  79  In  singles  or  in  pairs  men 
began  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

c.  Of  manner  of  speech  or  writing. 

CQOO  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  iv.  xxiv.  [\\iii.]  11890)  332  Heo  .. 
Sewat  to  ba;re  ceastre.  J>e  in  Englisc  is  ^ehaten  kwelcaceaster. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2430  pe  heye  god  bat  in  vre  tonge 
woden  icluped  is.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  122  Hy  makede  joye  in 
hare  manere  And  eke  in  hare  langage.  (1400  MAUNM  v. 
iR-jxb.i  ii.  5  pe  table  ..  on  ^e  whilk  pe  tytle  was  writcn  in 
Hebrew,  in  Grew  and  in  Latyne.  1543  UDAI.L  Erasm. 
Apoph.  106  a,  An  herbe  called.. in  latin,  Beta.  1680  KVKI.YN 
Diary  2  Sept.,  The  discourse  is  in  High  Dutch.  1776  Trial 
of  Kuitdocomar  22/^2  Sometimes  he  wrote  the  bonds  . .  in 
Nagree,  sometimes  in  Bengal.  1833  HT.  MARTINI- ..\r  l',m- 
dcrpitt  $  S.  \.  3  He  ..  spoke  in  a  strong  French  accent, 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  11889)  *•  r3  Bede  is  writing  in  a  dead 
language,  Gregory  in  a  living. 

13.  Of  means  or  instrumentality  :  now  usually  ex- 
pressed by  with. 

fa.  Illustration  of  earlier  uses.  (Often  a  literal- 
ism of  translation.)   Obs. 

c  825  Vcsp.  Psalter  ii.  9  Du  reces  hie  in  gerde  iserre  [L.  /« 
'.•irga  fcrrca}.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ibid..  In  ylierde 
imifd  salt  bou  stere  ba.  1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  iv.  21  Shal 
I  come  to  :jou  in  a  ^erd  :  or  in  charite?  c  1450  tr.  De 
Imitatione  in.  xlviii.  119  pan  shal  Iherusalem  be  serdud 
in  lanternes.  1503  Act  19  Hen.  I'll,  c.  4  §  3  No  persone. . 
shall  occupie  or  shote  in  eny  Crosebowe.  1580  LYLV 
Euphitcs  (Arb.)  445  It  more  delighteth  them  to  talke  of 
Robin  hood  then  to  shoot  in  his  bowe.  1693  J.  PHYI^N, 
jun.  in  Dryden's  Juvenal  (1697*  367  Penelope  knew  which 
of  her  Suitors  cou'd  shoot  best  in  her  H'  .  1753 

CHESTERF.  Lett.     1702)  I1-  ir.g  drunk  in 

Port.     1804  .\aral  Chron.    XIII.    147  A   French  Ship  .. 
ballasted  in  mahogany. 

b.  Uses  in  which  the  senses  of  /;/    on  ami  with 
ire  both  present :  e.g.  to  cover  in  or  with  any 
envelope. 

c  j»oo  tr.  Bgda'sIIist.  iv.  xxiv.  [xxv.]  iS'>o  346  Ht-  eal  !>.T 
he  in  gcliyrnesse  jeleornian  meahte,  mid  hinesem 
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'    a  1125  Lfg,  Kailt.  1035  In  bis  an  bing  he  schawde.  .bet  he 
we-*  so5  godd.     fi  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  48  In  herynge 
of  ere  lit:  boghed  til  me.     c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E 
137  [Mi  \vylt  \\rttthe  god  in  brekyng  be   halyday.     1609 
Him.'  tw.  xviii.  6  The  wemen  came  ..  singing 

and  dancing  ..   in  timbrels  of  joy,  and  in  cornetl^s      1621 

i  BURTON  Attat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  in,  iv,  11651  405  Whom  luno  for 
pitty  covered  in  her  Apron.  1697  DKYDE'X  I'irg.  Gtorg.  iv. 
19  Progne,  with  her  Hosom  stain'd  in  Blood.  1880  CHURCH 
Spenser  v.  137  He  drowns  us  in  words. 

c.   Here  may  be  added   the  use  of  in  after  eat, 
drink,  pledge,  etc.     Also       eat  or  drink)  out  of. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  /iV*.  I "/,  11.  iii.  60, 1  drinke  to  you  in  a  Cup 
of  Sack.  1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mil.  n.  iii.  m.  11651)333  A 
poor  man  drinks  in  a  wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in 
wooden  spoons.  1711  AUDISON  S/>ect.  No.  15^4  Whether 
they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate.  1742  F  • 
J.  Anmut*  iv.  ii,  He  was  drinking  her  ladyship's  health 

i     below  in  a  cup  of  her  ale. 

14.  Of  material,  constituents,  and  the  like. 

1663  GERBIER  Counsel  94  They  paint  them  also  in  strong 
oyle  colour  thrice  over.  1686  tr.  Ckarttin's  7 ray.  75  Our 
Ships  Lading  consisted  in  Salt,  Fish,  Caveare.  <>yle,  Ilis- 
cuite.  1710  ADUISON  Tatler  No.  243  p  i  The  Statue  of  an 
Horse  in  Bras>.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  Jtafrdftjo)  2<  It  \\n-~ 
in  gold,  all  but  14*.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  vi,  Half- 
length  portraits,  in  crayons.  1891  Truth  10  Dec.  1240/2 
The  long  coat  was  also  in  green  velvet,  with  sleeves  and 
revers  in  green  cloth. 

15.  Of  degree,  extent,  measure. 
ri38oWvci.il-  Sel  ll'ks.  Ill   510  Cristene  men  ..shulde 

have  discerved  most  bank  of  God  in  degre  possible  to  hem. 
1601  SHAKS.  Ttvtl,  N.  i.v.  61  Misprision  in  thehighest  degree, 
1649  CROMWELL  Let.  to  W.  Lent/tall  14  Nov.  in  CnHylt\ 
Only,  in  the  general,  give  me  leave  humbly  to  offer  [etc.]. 
1667  MIL  ION /'./..  v.  490  Differing  but  in  degree,  ofkind  the 
same.  1696  />«//«  V  Ecct.  Hist.  i6t/t  (.*.  I.  54  In  the  main 
they  agree  with  ours.  1737  L,  CLARKE  Hist.  Bible  (1740)  I. 
ix.  585  Without  being  in  the  least  discouraged.  iMf&f'rairr's 
^/rt.v'.  XXVIII.  647  Tears  fell  in  profusion.  1845  Si 
(  ptinn.  Laics  Eng.  (i874>  I.  79  Any  act  repealing  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  former  statute.  1875  F.  HALL  in  Lippimoti^ 
Mag.  XVI.  750/1  Drift-wood  was  lying  about  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

16.  Expressing  object,    aim,   or  purpose:    \vith 
an   abstr.  sb.,  as  in  affirmation,  ansiwr,  denial ^ 
memory,  honour,  proof,   quest,  recompense,  reply. 
rettun,    reward,    scorn,  search,   testimony,   token, 
•witness ,  worship,  etc.     See  farther  under  the  sbs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  object  here  was  orig.  accusative,  and 
that  these  expressions  came  under  sense  30. 

a  11*5  A  tier.  K.  30  In  hore  wurSshipe  siggeS  pber  les  ober 
mo.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls'  466  Brut . .  let  vair  tabernacle 
in  honur  of  him  rere.  i  1315  SHOREHAM  131  In  tokne  that 
pays  scholde  be.  (1400  MAUNDEV.  11839)  'v-  31  'n  tne 
worschipe  of  hem  there  is  a  fair  chirche.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.)  i  Diuyded  in  to  thre  bokes,  in  the  honour 
of  the  Trinite.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  552  She  thus  in 
answer  spake.  1713  ADDISON  Cato  i.  ii,  1  claim  in  my  re- 
ward his  captive  daughter.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  iv. 
xii,  Loudly  the  Beattison  laughed  in  scorn.  1821  J.  F. 
COOPER  Spy  viii,  He  went  in  quest  of  bis  new  applicant. 
Mod.  A  holiday  in  honour  of  the  event.  He  has  written  to 
the  newspaper  in  reply  to  his  assailant. 

17.  Expressing  reference  or  relation  to  something: 
In  reference  or  regard  to;  in  the  case  of,  in  the 
matter,  affair,  or  province  of. 

Used  especially  with  the  sphere  or  department  in  relation 
or  reference  to  which  an  attribute  or  quality  is  predicated  : 
see  32  b,  c,  33-35. 
III.  Of  time. 

18.  \\ithin  the  limits  of  a  period  or  space  of  time. 
With  in  the  dnyt  in  the  night  ;  cf.  by  day,  by  night,  By 

Prep.  19  b. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2  We  Gardena  in  gear-da^um  peod-cyninga 
brym  ^e-frunon.  a  900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  709  In  foreweardum 
Danieles  dagum.  1297  R  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9129  In  J>e  sixe 
&  briltibe  }er  of  his  kinedom.  13..  A".  Alis.  85  By  i  UT 
candel,  in  the  nyght.  1388  WYCLIF  Gen.  i.  i  In  the  big\  ' 
God  made  of  nuujt  heuene  and  erthe.  (1400  MAINMI\. 
(1839)  Prol.  4,  I  . .  passed  the  see,  in  the  jeer  of  cure  lord 
JbuMi  crist  MCCCXXIL  c  1500  Meliesinc  Ivii.  369  He  was- 
neuer  in  his  dayes  so  aferd.  1588  SHAKS.  /..  /,.  L.  i.  i.  ^9 
One  day  in  a  weeke  to  touch  no  foode.  1591  —  Tu>o  (,'<;//. 
in.  i.  178  Except  I  be  by  Siluia  in  the  night  .  .Vn'. 
looke  on  Siluia  in  the  day.  1650  TRAPP  Ccunit.  Lez:  xx\  i  26 
Common  in  times  of  famine.  1655  STANLEY  Hist,  Ph. 
(1701)36  'i  Pittacus  was.,  born  in  the  thirty  second  Olympiad. 
1710  STKF.LE  Tatlct  No.  222F  i  Between  the  HoursufTueKr 
and  Four  in  the  Morning.  1812  T.  JEFFERSON  ll'rit,  1 18301 
IV.  176,  I  think  our  acquaintance  commenced  in  1764.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng.  iv.  I.  490  In  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

b.   With  other  sbs.  implying  time. 
871-889  Charter  in  O.  K,  Texts  452  In  pissum  life  umi- 
wardum.      a  1000    Xeafartr   40  (GrJ    In   Jeo^uhe.     a  1240 
H'(>/iHHi;t'  in  Cfltt,  Hcun.  277,  I  bi  burS  tid.     Il'id,,  I  pi  ciUI- 
had.      13  . .    Cocr    de    L.    4049    A    spie,    That    hadtl 
Crystene  in  hys  youthe.     c  1440  Jack's  tt  'ell  (E.  E.  T.  S.j 
277  To  styen    vp   to    heuen    in    3oure    ende.      1555  Knt-\ 
/V,  <idc$  245  They  are  neyther  bytttn  with  coultie  in  wynter 
normoUttted  with  hcate  in  summer.  1732  BKHKELEY  wiA  ij>fn: 
\.  ^    ii,   I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in   my  lift-.     1825 
T.  H.  LISTER  Granl>\  vii.  \  18361  43  You  must  t^e  an  ;u.  I 
in  the  summer,  and  a  skater  in  the  winter.    1839'!  HIUI.WALI. 
VI.  89  The  education  of  the  prince  in  his  childhood. 
C.   With  processes  occupying  time. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped,  No.  126  P  8  In  all  our  Journey  from 
London  tu  hi1-.  Hmise  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  V> 
Inn.     1721  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  59S4''!   In  the  Passage  we  had 
1802   H.   MARTIN  Hcleu  of  Glcnross   IV.  73 
descent  down  life.     1859  J.  WHITE   Hist.    France 
(1860!  90  All  the  gentlemen's  houses  you  see  in  a  railway 

too. 

19.  Of  the  length  of  time  occupied;  inthecourse  of. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls,1  1818  per  were  in  a  mone^  [so  / 


IN. 

MSS.  ;  A  has  wi^inne  one  mon^e]  seuentene  bousend  &  mo 
Vmftitred.  1388  WVCLIF  Ex  pit.  .\\xi.  17  ]M  sjxe  da|es  (;ol] 
mrule  heuene  and  erthe.  i  1400  MAI;M>I  \.  (kovli.i  \\.\iii 
i  )-;  Men  may  saile  it  in  seuen  days.  1526  TINDU.I;  i  <>>•] 
xv.  52  We  shall  all  be  chaunged  . .  in  a  moment  and  in  the 
twincklynge  of  an  eye.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  n  The 
worke  hath  not  bene  hudled  vp  in  72  dayes.  1702  Ktt^. 
Tkepphrast,  163  Presumption  leads  people  to  infidelity  in  a 
trice.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/6  From  the  Calling 
Gun  . .  a  trail  of  1,000  bullets  can  be  discharged  in  a  single 
minute.  Mod.  The  voyage  to  America  can  now  be  done  in 
less  than  7  days.  By  working  hard  he  could  make  one  in  a 
week. 

20.  Of  a  limit  of  time :  before  or  at  the  expira- 
tion of;  within  the  space  of. 

a  1300  Treat.  Science  (1841)  138  Ther  nis  non . .  That  ever- 
eft  i-heled  beo.acdeyeth  in  a  stounde.  13. .  ScxynSng.  (\V.) 
115  In  time  of  seuen  yere  He  sal  be  wise  withowten  were. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1641)  210  He  dyed  in  three  moneths. 
1706  tr.  Dupiii's Eccl.  Hist.  i6fh  C.  II.  vii.  xviii.  261  In  Pro- 
cess of  Time  they  might  be  corrupted.  1782  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Dr.  Taylor  8  July,  I  came  back  from  Oxford  in  ten  days. 
1843  Blackw.  Mag.  I. IV.  305,  I  rallied  in  a  day  or  two. 
1884  Law  Times  Rep.  L.  231/2  Anything  put  into  the 
defendants'  well  was  certain  in  time  to  affect  the  supply. 

21.  Formerly  (and  still  sometimes)  used,  where 
a/,  on,  during,  for  are  now  in  use,  or  where  the 
preposition  is  omitted. 

At  is  now  ordinarily  used  with  a  point  of  time,  e.g.  fit 
this  time,  at  the  moment,  at  day-break,  at  sunset ;  on  in 
stating  the  date  of  an  event,  e.g.  on  the  first  of  May,,  on 
Monday  »e.rtt  on  a  summer  morning ;  during  for  the 
course  or  continuance  of  a  period,  for  which_/(jris  also  used, 
esp.  in  negative  statements,  e.  g.  he  has  stayed  for  a  7c.r/.', 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  longtime.  For  all  these  f*t  occurs 
in  earlier  or  dialectal  use. 

a.  =At. 

f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  121  pas  pine .  .ure  drihten  }x>lede  . .  in 
J>tsse  timan.  a\*x$St,  Jfar/ier.zWesin  Jwilketlme  liuiende 
.  .bet  eadi  meiden.  13. .  A".  A  Us.  403  In  the  dawenyng  He 
made  efte  his  charmyng.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xci.  417  lAddit. 
MS.i  He  made  this  Eyre  to  sitte  with  hym  . .  in  mete  tyme. 
1525  LD.  BURNERS  Froiss.  II.  cxix.  [cxv.]  340  They  departed 
. .  in  the  brekynge  of  the  daye.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  ii.  94 
The  Duke  in  Counsel!?  In  this  time  of  the  night?  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)!.  315  But  he.  .got  his  offices  to  be 
published  ..  in  a  time  when  [etc.].  1807  CRABBE  Far.  Reg. 
n.  456  No  Sunday  shower  Kept  him  at  home  in  that  im- 
portant hour.  1873  HAMERTON  IntelL  Life\\.  ii.  205  When 
an  architect  in  the  present  day  has  to  restore  some  venerable 
church. 

b.  =  On.  [The  OK.  example  has  the  accusative] 
a 900  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  626  Her  Eanfled  ..  waes  gefulwad 

in  bone  halzan  sefen  Pentecosten.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  Si 
pet  me  sculde  in  be  ehtu^e  dei  bet  knaue  child  embsniben. 
1297  R.  Gtot'c.  (Rolls)  8668  In  a  bores-dai  it  was.  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (1839)  Prol.  4,  I.  .passed  the  see.  .in  the  day  of 
Seym  Michelle.  1426  in  Surtces  Misc.  (i888>  7  In  be  Vigil 
of  be  Assumpcion  of  our  Lady.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /K,  i. 
ii.  233  Looke  you  ..  that  our  Armies  ioyn  not  in  a  hot  day. 
1806-7  J-  BKRESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  L/fe  (1826)  x.  1,  In  a 
chilling  evening  ..  after  you  have  carefully  stirred  a  very 
ticklish  fire. 
C.  =  During. 

1713  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  492  In  all  the  time  I  have 
been  conversant  in  business,  I  never  before  observed  [etc.]. 
1748  Ansort's  I'oy.  n.  vii.  209  Captain  Mitchel,  in  the  whole 
time  of  his  cruise,  had  only  taken  two  prizes.  Ibid.  viii.  z-jn 
The  succeeding  four  months  in  which  we  continued  at  sea. 

d.  —For.     (In  negative  sentences.) 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xxxvi,  He  made  them  to 
swere  to  were  none  harneis  in  a  twelue  monethe  and  a  day. 
1535  LD.  BERNF.RS  Froiss.  II.  xliv.  [Ixix.J  (1812)  422  Ifthey 
dranke  moche . .  they  coulde  not  helpe  themselfe  in  two  dayes 
after.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  11634)  II.  379  Wash  It  not  off  in 
three  dales.  1669  \*v.?\s  Diary  (1879)  Vii  i  To  Westminster 
Hall,  where  I  have  not  been,  .in  some  months.  1765  BLACK - 
STONE  Comm.  I.  v.  228  It  had  not  been  practiced  in  some 
hundreds  of  years.  I793SMEATON  EdystoneL.  §26sTheydid 
not  come  back  m  some  days.  1889  E.  SAI.TUS  Tristrem 
Varick  xiv.  152  He  was  hungry  as  he  had  not  been  in  months. 

e.  Where  no  preposition  is  now  expressed. 

1382  WVCLIF  Luke  i.  75  In  hoolynesse  and  ri^tfulnesse 
bifore  him  in  alle  oure  dayes.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
ccxxxv.  332  In  the  same  euennyng  the  two  marshals., 
commaunded  euery  man  to  drawe  to  their  logynge,  and  in 
the  next  mornyng  to  be  redy  at  sownyng  of  the  trurnpettes. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  iv.  9  Why  should  wee  pro- 
claime  it  in  an  howre  before  his  entring  ?  1726  SWIFT  Gul- 
liver i.  i,  This  engine  . .  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my 
landing. 

IV.  Pregnant  uses  :  sometimes  due  to  ellipsis. 

22.  With  reflexive  pronouns:  In  himself,  in  it- 
se/f,  etc.  :    in   his   or  its  own  person,  essence,  or 
nature  ;  apart  from  any  connexion  with  or  relation 
to  others ;  absolutely. 

i  i  zoo  OHMIN  4041  Jesu  Crist  Iss  ..  so}»  Godd  inn  hlmm 
sellfenn.  1340  Ay,>n!>.  237  pe  sacrement  bet  is  ymad  ..be 
be  hand  of  \>e  kneade  mimstre  ne  is  na?t  lessc  worb  ine  him- 
zelue.  1531  TIN-DALE  Exj>.  i  John  '1537)  7  The  scripture 
abydeth  pure  in  herselfe.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  (16621178 
Suppose  Artificial  beautifying  of  the  face  lie  not  in  it_self 
absolutely  unlawful.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  iii  §  7  Of  things 
absolutely  or  in  themselves.  1849  RI/SKIN  .SVr.  I  amps  vii. 
§  5.  189  Neither  originality,  therefore,  nor  change,  .are ever 
to  lie  sought  in  themselves.  1870  FREEHANAwnr,  Con</. 
(ed.  2)  I.  App.  739  The  story  may  be  true  in  itself. 

23.  In  spiritual  or  mystical  union  with. 

••1315  SHOREHAM  2  Vdemyd  we  bethe  In  Adam  and  ine 
Kve.  1382  WYGLII  i  Cor.  xv,  22  As  in  Adam  alle  men 
dyen,  so  and  in  Crist  alle  men  schulen  be  (juykenyd. 
—  Rev  xiv  13  Blessed  the  deede  men,  that  dien  in  the 
Lord.  1548-9  f  Mar.)  Bk.  Comm.  Prayer,  Communion  iCnll. 
ad  fini,  Al  our  woorkes  begonne,  continued,  and  ended  in 
thee.  1745  A.  BITI.KR  Lives  of  Saints  (1836)  1.23  It  was 
their  ih-sir«  that  he  might  follow  his  vocation  in  God. 
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24.  In  the  person  or  en 

,  1380  Wy.ui    Set.    ;/'*>.   III.   541  pe  fend  ..  n 
i-mnerour  of  Rome  to  dowe  bisChirche  in  bis  preest      1470 
85  MALORY  Arthur  ix.  xxv,  Fy  for  shame,  .that  , 
fals  treason  shold  be  wrought  or  vsed  in  a  quc  : 
kynges  systcr.     1589^  iLet.  toRal.: 

Uttyon  ITI  wrhome  I  sette  forth  Temperaunce.  1603  SH\KS 
Meat,  tar  M.  n.  iii.  That  in  the  Captaine's  but  a  cl" 
word,  Which  in  the  Soujdier  is  flat  blasphemie.  1653  II. 
Slot*  AntU.  Al/i.  in.  viii.  (1712)  in  Which  rilso  happrn'd 
in  a  Maid  of  his.  1JO]  Glosmgr.  Anglic.  Nova.  Ala  Jottida, 
.  .good  against  fits  in  women.  1711  AomsON  Sped.  No.  333 
^7  It  was. .a.  .bold  Thought  in  our  Author,  to  ascribe  the 
fust  Use  of  Artillery  to  the  Rebel  Angels.  1821  Cl  M:I: 
/'///.  Minttr.  I.  20  Dread  no  thief  in  me  I  1854 
FF.RN  in  Orr's  Cin:  .V,  ,  Chtm.  102  This  instrument  was 
found  in  the  thermomultiplier  of  Nobili.  1868  I 
-\<>rtn.  Conq.  II.  x.  470  How  great  a  captain  England  pos- 
sessed in  her  future  KiiiK.  1878  MORLEV  Cril.  Misc.  Scr.  i. 
Carlylt  201  Those  who  ..  found  in  the  rules  and  discipline 
and  aims  of  that  system  an  acceptable  expression  l..r  ih.  ir 
own  disinterested  social  aspirations. 

25.  Belonging  to,  as  an   internal  quality,  attri- 
bute, faculty,  or  capacity,  inherent  in  ;  hence,  within 
the  ability,  capacity,  thought,  etc.  of. 

ft  1225  Aiur.  R.  166  per  }e  schulen  beon  ine  prunge,  auh  reste 
and  peis  is  in  me.  1377  LANG!..  /'.  /'/.  H.  xi.v.  -8  Al  ]ie  witte 
of  \K  worlde  was  in  \x>  l>re  kynges.  1388  Wvn.rp  John  i. 
4  In  hyni  was  lijf.  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.i  xxxiv.  156 
And  I,  in  |>at  in  me  es,  makez  |>am  parceneres  of  J'am. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  179  There  is  no  musicke  in 
the  Nightingale,  c  1600  G.  HAHVKV  in  Sluiks.  C.  /'raise  50 
Shakespeare's . .  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet ..  ha\  e  it 
in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  11.  iv.  177 
Tis  not  in  thee  To  grudge  my  pleasures.  rti6il  HIC.UM.  i^  !''[.. 
Maitfs  Tra£.  HI.  i,  It  is  in  me  to  punish  thee.  1678  W  \M  i  v 
/*"<!«</.  Lit.  World  \.  ii.  §  16.  469/2  A  covetous  Pelagian, 
and  one  that  had  nothing  of  worth  in  him.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  17571  II.  129  As  to  the  Notion.  . 
I  think  there  is  not  much  in  it.  1775  SHF.RIDAN  St.  Pair. 
Day  l.  ii,  You  did  not  mean  any  rudeness,  did  you, 
Humphrey?  Oh  No,  in  deed,  miss  ;  his  worship  knows  it 
is  not  in  me.  1875  JOWETT  Plata  (ed.  2)  I.  174  To  prefer 
evil  to  good  is  not  in  human  nature.  Ibid.  332  An  enquiry 
which  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  pursuing  as  far  as  in  me 
lies.  1889  Xntttre  n  Apr.  500  Anyone  who  has  it  in  him 
to  do  heroic  deeds. 

26.  In  the  hands  of;  in  the  control  or  power  of; 
legally  vested  in. 

c  1460  Towncley  Afysl.  xvi.  92  In  me  standys  lyfe  and  dede. 
?rti5oo  C<ru.  Myst.  (18411  311  Alle  the  poer  lyth  now  in  the. 
n  1532  Ln.  BERNERS  Htton  Ixxxi.  250  You  knowe  well  it  is  in 
me  to  cause  Huon  to  dye.  1607  Stat.  in  Hist.  WakeJleM 
dram.  Sch.  (1892)  65  The  election,  .shall  be  in  the  Maister 
and  Fellowes  of  Emanuel  Colled.^e.  a  1626  KACON  Max.  cV 
Ifsfs  Com.  Law  (1636)  23  Lands  possessed  without  any  such 
title,  are  in  the  crowne,  and  not  in  him  that  first  entreth.  1708 
.Vf?i'  I 'iew  Land.  II.  484/1  The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  the 
Advowson  in  the  Bp.  of  London.  1837  \VHEUKLI.  Hist, 
liiihtit.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  30  The  government  of  Greece  is  in  the 
king.  1884  Lu.  COLF.RIDGE  in  Laii>  Times  Rep.  L.  45/2 
The  minerals,  therefore,  are  in  the  trustees, 

27.  Partaking,  sharing,   associated,  or  actually 
engaged  in.     To  be  in  it,  to  be  one  of  those  actu- 
ally engaged  as  partners,  competitors,  etc. ;  to  be 
in  the  running,  to  be  a  serious  competitor,  to  count 
for  something. 

1728  W.  Cl. ELAND  Let.  on  Dunciad  in  Pope's  ll'ks. 
(Globe)  359  None,  it  is  plain,  was  so  little  in  their  friend- 
ships, or  so  much  in  that  of  those  whom  they  had  most 
abused.  1793  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  13  Neither  the  Count 
d'Artois  . .  nor  Mr.  de  Calonne  were  in  the  secret.  1812 
F,  H.  VALTX  Flash  Diet.  s.v..  To  let  another  partake  of  any 
benefit  or  acquisition  you  have  acquired  by  robbery  or 
otherwise,  is  called  putting  him  in  it :  a  family-man  who  is 
accidentally  witness  to  a  robbery,  &c.,  effected  by  one  or 
more  others,  will  say  to  the  latter,  Mind  I'm  in  it.  1888 
Lady  25  Oct.  374/1,  I  thought  I  really  was  in  it  at  last,  and 
knew  what  she  meant.  1888  I.ongm.  Mag.  July  256  To 
those  'in  it'  every  sound  conveys  a  meaning.  1889 
Spectator  21  Sept.,  '  Flying  Childers  '  and  'Eclipse' would 
not  be  '  in  it'  with  our  modern  cracks. 

28.  Of  representative  character  or  capacity,  as  in 
NAME  of,  in  RIGHT  of:  see  the  sbs. 

29.  Elliptical  for   (a)  in  the  name  of;   (b)  in 
the  character  of. 

<ii734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  203  'Ay,  i' God,  is  it', 
said  the  lord.     1831  FK.  A.  KKMEILE  Let.  in  Rec.  Girlhwd 
II.  viii.  229,  I  am  to  come  out  in  Bianca,  in   Milman's 
'  Fazio '. 
V.  Of  motion  or  direction.     See  also  16. 

30.  Expressing  motion  or  direction  from  without 
to  a  point  within,  or  transition  from  one  thing  to 
another:   =]sr<>. 

In  OE.  this  was  the  proper  sense  of  in  with  the  accusative  : 
see  above.  The  sense  of  '  into  '  is  still  retained  after  some 
verbs,  as  put,  cast,  split,  part,  where  the  sense  implies 
motion,  and  in  some  idiomatic  phrases  which  are  no  longer 
analysed. 

t  a.   Illustrations    of   earlier   usage,   now   obs. 

or  dial. 

1:825  I'csp.  Psalter  v.  8  Ic  inga,  dryhten,  in  hus  nin.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  121  pa  hie. .  in  bone  heofon  locodan  ajfter  him. 
a  1000  Hymns  vi.  27  (Gr.)  Ne  Ixd  (m  us  . .  in  costunge. 
c  1175  Lam/'.  Hem.  3  Go3in  bane  castel  )>et  is  on-v 
UO.  45  Munching  of  (>am  hali  gast  be  he  sende  in  his 
apostles,  c  1210  Bestiary  230  Do  we  Se  bodi  in  5e  bale. 
,11300  K.  /•-'.  I'saltrr  xxix.  12  [xxx.  n]  pou  torned  nil 
weping  ..  In  blisse.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Kat.'s  /.  11  An. I 
brochte  hire  hoom  with  hym  in  his  contree.  c  1470  HEN'RV 
Wallace  I.  147  His  fadyr  Malcom  in  ihe  Lennox  fled,  c  1500 
Mehisinr  369  Soone  after[she]  tourned  herself  in  l! 
of  a  serpent' ami  so  vanyv-ln-d  sway.  1509  Bmy  WllU 
iCamden)  lit  Yff  ony  off  my  childi-ni  happyn  to  cumme  in 


IN. 

pouerte.     1535  CovERDALn  2  F.idras  iii.  4  And  hast  brethed 
in   him   the  breth   of  life.      1570  Trafedie   127  in 

/  Of  HI*   K,  l,;m.  x,  'I  I,,  ,    jn   Ja.. 

1506  DAunmn  i 

now  growne   in  fair  lowncs.     1680  in  i 
Htft.MSS.  iornni.  A  brought 

in  bed  of  another  hoy.     1697  ""Vi.vs  Virg. 
{ I  he  sn:>!  . 

Elides.    1785  n.  m  /',„//«  ^  iir.  //..,„',<•.  xiv,  lieil  mat 
his  king  l*bood  in  a 

b.  Illustrations  of  cun>  i-rr  1  he  verbs 
fast,  fall,   lay,  fill,    throw,   thrust,  etc., 

split,  break,  etc. 

a  900  O.  K.  Chron.  an.  709  Was  todzled . .  in  tua  biscop- 
icua  wot  Smut  loud  971  /,•//,  kl.Ho>>:.. 

be  Uaticalius   hatte.      1154 
an.  1 137  p  2,  &  dide  relle  in  prisun,  til  hi  iafen 
<  1.00   Inn.  Ml.  linn.  21  And  was  his  holie  lichame  leid 
m  burieles,  m  be  hohe  sepulcre.    <- 1330  R    I 
<    aa  (Rolls)  5618  Ibe  barel  of  gold  ,  ,,oo 

(.OWKR  Con/.  I.  106  Full  ofte  he  hewcth  up  so  hi^lic  Tliai 
chippes  fallen  in  his  eye.    c  1400  MACNDKV.  (Roiib  '  xxxiv 
153  Pe  preste/  . .  hewez  be  body  all  in  smale  pece?.    .  1460 
'    xxvi.  41  j  .My  catyf  hart  wyll  brckc  in  thre 
1491  Act  7  //,-.,.  (•//,  c.  22  Preamble,  The  sei.: 
caste  the  seid  writing  in  the  fire.     iuo  SHAKS.  .)/. 
l.    108  Hoared  headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the 
crimson  Rose.     1591  —  t  Hen.  I' I,  i.  iv.  52  They  suppos  d 
I  could. .spume  in  pieces  Posts  of  Adamant.     1697  DRVDEN 
I'irg.  Georg.  iv.  766  He.. in  the  Billows  plunKM  : 
Head.     1836  FONBLANQUE  Ettg .  under  ^  Adminitt.  (1837) 
III.  336  Is  he  put  on  the  shelf,  or  cast  in  the  lumber-room ? 
.11868  M.  J.   HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  118  The  most  judicious 
mode  of  putting  a  kicker  in  harness.     1876  MOZLEV  L'nrv. 
.Serni.  vi.   (1877)  '4»  This  dreadful  schism  ..  wh, 
them,  as  it  were,  in  two  beings. 

c.  See  also  in  the  face  of:  FACE  sl>.  4. 

t  81.  The  sense  of  motion  or  direction  formerly 
gave  rise  to  various  modifications.  [Cf.  L.  in  with 
accus.]  Obs. 

t  a.   =  Upon,  on. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  102  Ha  . .  spende  al  bet  oSer  in  neod- 
fulle  &  in  nakede.  1-1305  St.  Lucy  7  in  K.  K.  P.  101  In 
fisciciens  heo  hadde  ispend  moche  del  of  hire  g_ode.  c  1430 
Hymns  I  'ir-f.  97  pan  schal  neuere  myscheef  in  bee  falle. 
1490  CAX TON  Encydos  vi.  26  Y°  grete.  .cryme,  perpetred  and 
cpmmysed  in  the  persone  of  sychee.  1535  S  ITU 
.SK>/.  II.  528  To  put  handis  in  ane  crownit  king.  1557 
NORTH  Gucuara's  Diall  Pr.  127  b/2  To  caste  their  eyes 
onelye  in  that  that  is  presente. 

"T  b.    —  Against,  ttyivards. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliii.  6  [xliv.  5]  In  bi  name  for-how 
in  us  risand.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vi.  i  Forgifynge  til 
him  bat  synnes  in  vs.  1:1380  Wvt  i.ih  U'ks.  ti88o)  198  To 
oure  dettouris  bat  is  to  men  bat  hau  synned  in  vs. 

t  C.   =  Over. 

(-1430  LVDC.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  16  That  noon 
enmyes  have  in  him  powere. 

t  d.    =  Unto,  to. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxvi  50  Sir  Water  of 
Manny  . .  dyd  set  fyre  in  the  strete  ioyninge  to  the  castell. 
Ibid,  cclxxix.  417  Parte  of  them  that  had  set  the  fyre  in  the 
towne.  >535  COVERDALE  2  lisdras  iii.  7  Thou  appoyntedest 
death  in  him,  and  in  his  generacions. 

VI.  Constructional  uses. 

32.  Expressing  the  relation  which  the  action  of 
a  verb  has  to  some  indirect  object :  forming  with 
the  latter  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  verb,  and 
often  entering  with  it  into  an  indirect  passive:  e.g. 
to  be  believed  in,  to  be  dealt  in,  to  be  engaged  i  • 
the  verbs  individually.) 

a.  To  believe,  tnist,  hope  in,  and  the  like.     In 
OE..  believe  took  in  with  the  accus.,  —  into,  unto, 
towards  (cf.  L.  credere  in  Deum,  etc.). 

c82$  /  'esp.  Psalter  ii.  13  Eadse  alle  8a  Se  getreowaS  in 
hine  IL.  conjidunt  in  eu>n\.  a  1000  Juliana  434  in  Exeter 
Iff:.,  pu  in  ecne  god.  .binne  getreowdes.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  19  He  be  bileueo"  in  god.  13..  A".  Atis.  7348 
Alisaunder  him  gan  affye  In  his  owne  chivalrie.  i  1400 
MAUNHEV.  (1839)  xv.  166  In  theise  thinges.  .ther  ben  many 
folk  that  beleeven.  1553  Q.  MARY  in  Strypc  Eccl.  Man. 
(17211  III.  App.  i.  3  For  the  special  trust  and  affiance  we 
have  in  you.  1753  CHESTERF.  Lett.  '1774^  IV.  6,  I  hope  in 
God  she  will  give  you  the  will  of  exerting  them. 

b.  To  partake,  share,  toitcur,  engage,  join,  deal 
in  ;   to  consist  in  ;  to  succeed,  fail,  iin  rcase  in  ;    to 
delight,  exult,  glory,  joy,  rejoice,  triumph  in  ;  etc. 

a  1225  Ai:,r.  R.  38  }if  me  ..  delen  in  his  pinen.    111300 
/•:.   K.   l' sailer  ix.   3.  I   sal  fayne  and   glade  in  be.     1375 
BARBorRflrxiviv.  718  Thai  men,  that  will  study  In  the  craft 
of  astrology.  <  1585  R.  HROVVM 
take  in  another  mans  oflring.     1593  SHAKS.  Lu.> 
those  two  Armies  that  would    let   him    goe,  Rather   then 
triumph  in  so  false  a  foe.     1697  DRVDKV  (';>;<•.  GViwy.  i.  13 
loin  in  my  Work.    1776  />-/<!/  ,tr68/i,l  used, 

me  ago,  to  trade  in  salt.     1795  ' "•  Keg. 

5  All  claaMs  ..  concnmd  in    this  determination.      1845 
S.  Ai-siix  K.inkc's  Hist.  Rf    >  ir  uitli 

France  was  not  to  be  engag- 

C.  With  trnns.  vh.  :  To  instruct    a  persu- 
to  convict '.  condemn,  nutlet  in  ;  to  baffle,  disappoint, 
limit  in  ;  to  spout  ;money.  time,  etc.)  in.     To  hold 
in  (honour,  etc.,  :  see  HOLD  v.  i  i  f. 

<ri3oo  Cursor   M.    2610  In  despit  sen  haldes  me.     Ij8a 

WVCLIF  2  Clnon.  xvxvi.  3  The  king  of  Kgipt.  .condempncde 

nd  in  an  hmuirith  talentis  of  syluer.     1490  CAXTON 

A'*  vii.  33  To  haue  some  prynce  .  .  for  tenslructe  hym 

1588  SHAKS.  / 

lo  Spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine,     a  1715  I: 
I    207  The  crown  had  been  . .  limit- 

v.     1838  TIIIIII.WALI.  <,><v.<- xi. 
II.  24    i  en  repeatedly  haffled  in 


IN. 

their  attempts.  1893  W.  P.  Cot'RTNCT  in  Acati.  13  May 
413/1  The  money  expended  in  the  improvement  of  tl: 

33.  Expressing  the  relation  of  an  adjective  (often 
ppl.  to  some  sphere  or  department  to  which  its 
qualification  is  limited  :  in  and  its  object  forming 
an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  adjective;  e.g.  accom- 
plished, adroit,  at  home,  complete,  diligent,  eager, 
eloquent,  great,  learned,  skilled,  strong,  weak  in  ; 
attacked,  grieved,  hurt,  marked,  woundtd  in  ;  etc. 

(-900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  iv.  xxiii[i.].  (1890)  332  W«s  heo  .. 
z3ele  in  woruld  jebyrdum.  Ibid.  334  In  re^ollices  lifes 
lare  *wi5e  scornful,  ti  1125  Leg.  Kath.  525  In  alle  wittes 
of  worldliche  wi^dome  wiseste  o  worlde.  1383  WVCLIF 
Acts  vii.  22  Moyses.  .was  niy;ty  in  hu  wordis  ;IIK!  \verkis. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxtoni  Putt's  76  Right  connyng  in 
fisike  and  a  good  fisicien.  1536  TISDALE  Matt.  v.  f  Blessed 
are  the  povre  in  sprete.  1557  NORTH  Giti-ttara's  Diall  1'r. 
(1582.1  174  a,  Pirrus. .  was  stout  and  hardy,  valiant  in  armes, 
liberall  in  benefices,  pacient  in  aduersities.  1605  SHAKS. 
M<ub.  tv.  ii.  66  Though  in  your  state  of  Honor  I  am  perfect. 
1665  BOVLE  Ocfas.  Refl.  (1848)  294  To  admire  and  thank  him 
that  is  infinite  in  Beauty,  and  in  goodness.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  81  F  2  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  Mole, 
Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  Pimple.  1833  I.  TAYLOR 
Fanat.  \.  2  Ignorant  in  the  chief  article  of  the  case.  1845 
M.  PATTISOS  'Est.  (18891  '•  2  R'<*  in  works  of  the  historical 
class.  1884  Lain  Times  LXXVII.  27/2  A  railway  com- 
pany was  held  liable  in  damages.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  22/2 
Louis  [XIV]  was  ..  wanting  in  all  the  elements  of  true 
greatness. 

34.  Expressing  the  relation  of  asubstantive(esp. 
one  that  involves  an  attribute)  to  a  certain  sphere. 

c  ITOO  ORM.  5483  pe  firrste  jife  iss  witt  &  skill  Inn  heofenn- 
like  bingess.  1381  WVCLIF  Dan.  \.  17  God  gaue  to  these 
children  science  and  discipline  in  ech  boke.  1513  DOUGLAS 
ALneis  i.  Prol.  56  Nane  is,  nor  was.  .ne  ?it  sal  haue  sic  crafte 
in  poetrie.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Ircl.  ix.  (1633)  27  The  Bar- 
barians highly  honoured  him  for  his  cunning  in  all  languages. 
1699  BURNET  39  Art.  xxv.  (1700)266  In  all  this  Diversity 
there  is  no  real  difference.  1749  FIELDING  7>>«  Jones  I.  xt 
He  was  himself  a  very  competent  judge  in  most  kinds  of 
literature,  a  1770  JORTIN  Serrti.  (1771)  I.  iii.  46  Those  who 
have  skill  in  arts. ,  in  war.,  in  politics.  1830  T.  TAVLOR  Argts. 
Celsvs  etc.  63  Alacrity  in  the  performance  of  things.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  in  The  Houses  ..  would  have 
made  no  formal  change  in  the  constitution.  1859  C.  BARKER 
Assoc.  Princ.  ii.  56  Young  beginners  in  business.  1884  W.  C. 
SMITH  Kildrostan  48  Let  nothing  shake  your  trust  in  her. 

35.  Expressing  the  relation  of  number  or  quan- 
tity to  the  dimension  or  amount  in  question  :  e.g. 
length,  breadth,  deftli,  or  the  like. 

cujs  LAV.  21995  Hit  his  imete  in  brede  fif  and  twenti 
fote.  1382  Wyri.ii.  j  Kings  vi.  2  The  hows  . .  hadde  sexti 
cubitis  in  length  and  twenti  in  brede.  i^nAct^Hoi.  ('///, 
c.  i  §  i  The  said  Countie  is  thre  score  and  ten  myle  in 
lenght.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastti.  Par.  Mark  i.  (1552)  120 
Fewe  in  numbre.  1710  BERKELEY  Print.  Hum.  Knowl. 
Introd.  §  12  A  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length.  1875 
JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  306  The  virtues,  which  are  also 
four  in  number.  1882  W.  SHARP  D.  G.  Kossetli  ii.  86 
A  man  six  feet  two  inches  in  height. 

36.  With  a  substantive  (or  adj.),  forming  an  ad- 
verbial phrase    e.g.  in  charily,  in  duty,  in  honour ; 
in  right;  in  common,  in  general,  in  especial;  in 

fact,  in  (all)  probability,  in  truth,  in  faith ;  in 
conclusion,  in  fine  ;  in  haste ;  in  any  case,  in  every 
way;  in  (all)  the  world.  See  the  slis. ;  also  IN- 

IIKKI). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13402  |>ai  fild  a  cupp  |jan  son  in  hast. 
(-1386  CHAUCER  Parii.  Prol.  126  But  herkneth  lordyngesin 
conclusion!)  Youre  likyng  is  that  I  schal  telle  a  tale.  1313 
MORE  Rick.  Ill,  in  Grafton  Citron.  I.  781  In  faith  man.. I 
was  never  so  sory.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcr.<t.  P.ng.  i.  iii. 
8  In  Charity,  therefore,  the  English  Church  in  those  dales 
must  be  of  mean  repute  for  outward  pomp.  1667  PRIMATT 
City  ff  C.  Build.  2  Consider  . .  what  casualties  it  may  in 
probability  be  subject  unto.  1721  St.  German's  Doctor  g, 
Stud.  309  If  a  man  buy  a  horse,  .of  him  that  in  right  had  no 
property  to  him.  iDoa  MAR.  ED<.F.WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816) 
.  xii.  loo  Debts,  which  he  could  not,  in  honour,  delay  to 
discharge.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  i.  (1876)  it  Everyone  is 
. .  bound  in  duty,  to  aim  at  reaching  the  highest  standard  of 
character.  1881  MRS.  WAI.FORD  Dick  Ncf/tcr/y  xiv.  162 
Not  a  shilling  in  the  world. 

37.  In  many  prepositional  phrases,  as  in  CASE 
of,  in  FACE  of,  in  FAV..I  u  of,  in  FRONT  of,  in 
HONOUR  of,  in  LIEU  of.  in  PKHSENTK  of,  in  RE- 
SPECT of,  in  SPITE  of,  INSTKAD  of;  in  REGARD  of,  to, 
in  RESPECT  of,  to  ;  in  ORDER  to,  in  PROPORTION*  to, 
in  RELATION  to;  in  COMMON  with,  in  COMPANY 
with,  in  COMPARISON  with,  etc.     See  these  words. 

VII.   Phrases. 

38.  In  so  far  :  in  such  measure  or  degree  (as) ; 
to  such  extent  (that1). 

1596  DALRVMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  269  Britannic 
was  ..  in  sevin  Regimentis,  deuydet  be  the  Saxonis,  .. 
Jnsafar,  that  a  certane  and  sure  ordour  of  kingis  coulde  not 
well  be  collected.  1836  H.TAYLOR  Statesman  xx.vi.  232 
A  man  s  manners  have  much  real  ant!  intrinsic  M^nilicun  j , 
in  so  far  forth  as  they  are  the  result  of  his  individual  nature 
and  taste.  1896  Act  59  f,  60  Viet.  c.  39  §  i  (3)  In  so  fur  as 
they  are  temporary  in  their  duration. 

39.  In  that :  in  the  fact  that  ;  in  its  being  the 
case  that;    in  presence,  view,  or  consequence  of 
the  fact  that;  seeing  that  ;  as,  because. 

CI440  Ges.'a  Km,,,  n.  Xxi.  399  (Add.  MS..  The  child  is 

not  apte  to  serve  god,  in  that  he  is  inparfite.      1523  Lu. 

Froiss.   I.  cliv.   186  The   kyni;  of  Xauerr  ..ex- 

cused  hymstlfe  honorably,  in  that  he  departed  out  of  the 

f    France.      1535   COVKBDALE    Josh.  xxii.   31   We 

knowe,  that  y   Lords   is  amonge  vs,  in  that  ye  haue  not 
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trespaced  agaynst  the  Lorde.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  i'f,  in. 
i.  257  Let  him  dye,  in  that  he  is  a  Fox.  c  1680  Bt- VKKIIX.IK: 
Scrm.  (1729)  II.  302  In  that  they  think  they  get  good  by 
such  hearing,  .they  are  really  the  worse  for  h.  1883  I  )^HSON 
Fielding  i.  18  This  is  the  more  likely,  in  that  Arne  the 
mtisid.in  ..was  Fielding's  contemporary  at  Eton. 

40.  See  also  INASMUCH,  INSOMUCH,  etc. 

In  (in),  adv.  and  a.  Forms  .  i-  in  ;  i  inn,  3-5 
inne,  4  ynne,  ine,  4-5  yn.  [Common  Tcut. ; 
OE.  »/•'«  =  OFris.,  OS.,  OHG.  in  MHG.  in,  /«, 
Ger.  tin  ,  Goth,  inn-  in  composition  with  vbs.), 
( 'X.  inn  (Sw.  in,  Da.  ind  .  The  distinction  be- 
tween a<h,  and/r<?/.  is  clearly  marked  in  mod. Ger. 
cin  beside  in,  in  Scandinavian  ///;/,  /«,  ind  beside 
/,  *",  and  in  English  dialects  which  use  /'//  for  the 
adv.,  z'  for  the  prep.  OE.  inn  was  employed  only 
with  verbs  expressing  motion,  the  corresponding 
form  to  denote  rest  within  a  place  being  inne  (see 
INNE),  but  during  the  ME.  period  the  loss  of  the 
final  vowel  made  the  two  words  identical  in  form  ; 
in  some  texts  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  e  of  inne, 
ynne  is  of  etymological  significance  or  not.] 

A.  adv.  I.  Of  motion  or  direction.  [OE.  inn, 
in.} 

1.  Expressing  motion  from  a  point  without  certain 
limits  to  a  place  within  these ;  so  as  to  penetrate 
or  pass  into  a  certain  space;    esp.  into  a  house 
or  other  building  (see  also  under  COME,  Go,  PASS, 
PUT, etc.).  Frequently  followed  by  preps,  indicating 
the  direction,  extent,  etc.  of  the  movement,  as  in  at, 
by*  "ton,  through,  /o,  under,  etc. ;  also  in-a-doors 
(see  A-DOORS). 

Beowulf  (Z.)  3090  pa  me  ^erymed  waes  . .  si3  . .  inn  under 
eorSweall.  c  893  K.  /EI.FRED  Ores.  i.  i.  §  14  Da  beah  baet 
land  ba^r  eastryhte,  obbe  seo  sae  in  on  5ast  lond,  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt  vii.  13  GangaS  inn  [v.r.  in]  burh  baet  nearwe 
£eat.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  74  Hwose  euer  wule  me!  gon  in. 
13. .  A".  A  Us.  349  In  he  cam  to  hire  hour.  (1400  Rotn,  Rose 
7004  My  paleis  and  myn  bous  make  I  There  men  may  renne 
ynne  openly.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  42  The  groome 
went  streight  way  in,  and  to  his  Lord  Declar'd  the  message. 
1673  RAY  Joitrn,  Low  C.  23  At  our  Entrance  in  [to  Breda] 
we  passed  [etc.].  1719  DK  FOP:  Crusoe  n.  i,  In  comes  my 
nephew.  i«2  —  Col.  Jack  (1840)  311, 1  was  called  in  again. 
1814  MRS.  WEST  Alicia  de  Lacy  III.  215  We  shall  be  never 
the  nearer  ..  unless  we  can  climb  in  at  the. .window.  1804 
BARING-GOULD  Kitty  Alone  II.  101  Put  the  cob  in,  said  he 
to  the  ostler. 

fb.  In  OE.  (poetry  and  prose)  and  in  ME. 
poetry,  in  often  precedes  the  verb  with  which  it  is 
construed.  Obs. 

c  1000  J£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  520  Be  5am  hunde  Se  his  hand 
eft  inn  abaer.  —  Exod.  xxi.  3  Ga  he  ut  mid  swilcum 
reafe  swilce  he  in  com.  —  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  41  Wa- 
ciab  . .  baet  ge  in  ne  gan  on  costunge.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  QI  penne  be  procession  ut  go5  of  Jerusalem  and  eft 
benne  it  in  cume5.  13..  K.  A  Us.  544  A  dragon  com  yn 
fleon.  13. .  Coerdf  L.  3305  They  leten  hem  in  come.  Ibid. 
6316  A  stout  Sarezyn  gan  in  sterte.  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  52 
Let  hym  in  come  swythe  faste.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1538  The 
portere  . .  Lete  the  knyghtis  in  fare,  c  1440  ipomydon  mo 
PC  rede  knyght  anone  in  rode. 

C.  Used  after  auxiliary  verbs,  as  may,  must, 
shall,  etc.,  or  absolutely  with  imperative  force, 
with  omission  of  'go*,  'enter*,  'get*,  or  the  like 
(cf.  IN  v.  5).  Now  chiefly /0?A  or  rhet. 

971  Blickl,  Horn.  127  Duru  baet  mannes  heafod,  Xe  ba 
sculdro,  ma&an  in.  a  1225  Ancr.  J\,  74  Ase  buruh  wiouten 
wal,  ber  ase  uerd  mei  in  oueral.  13. .  Coer  4e  L.  3842  The 
Sarezynes  myght  neyther  in  ne  oute.  1340  Ayenb.  232  pet 
hy  ne  mo3e  na^t  in.  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  37  This  is 
some  Priorie,  in,  or  we  are  spoyl'd.  1595  —  John  i.  i.  171 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  ore  the  hatch.  1627  SANDERSON 
Semi.  11681)  I.  284  Unless  God  kept  him  back,  he  must  on, 
and  he  must  in,  and  he  must  in  deep.  1668  IIAVENANT 
jl/<i;;'.v  thf  Master  in.  i,  Sure,  this  is  Isabella's  chamber; 
the  door  is  open  !  I'll  in,  and  take  my  leave  of  her.  1821 
BYRON  Sardan,  n.  i.  601  Let's  in.  1857  TROLLOPE  Bar- 
Chester  T.  I.  v.  62,  I  see  that  there  are  three  trains  in  and 
three  out  every  Sabbath. 

d.  Imperatively  =  '  take  in  '.     Also  in  with. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xviii.  (1737)  76  He  cry'd,  in 
with  your  Top-sails.  1857  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1858)  V,  i 
In  jib  and  main  course. 

2.  Phrase.  Day  in,  day  out :  as  each  day  comes 
in  or  begins,  and  goes  out  or  closes ;  continually. 
So  with  week,  year,  etc. 

1839  LONGF.  I'illage  Blacksmith  iii,  Week  in,  week  out, 
from  morn  till  night.  1884  Miss  WII.KINS  in  Harper's 
Mag.  July  303/2  Sitting  and  sewing  as  .she  did  day  in  and 
day  out. 

3.  Expressing  motion  in  the  direction  of  some 
central  point ;  hence,  position  attained  by  (or  as  by) 
coming,  bending,  or  pressing  in  ;    in   proximity, 
within  reach  of,  or  near  to  some  point  or  limit 
specified  or  implied ;  into  or  in  close  quarters. 

170*  Lond.  C.az.  No.  3781/4  Goes  a  little  in  with  his  Ancles. 
1709-10  Tatler  (J,\  They  [fencers]  are  in  with  yuu,  if  you 
offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard.  1812  Sport- 
ing Mag.  XXXIX.  34  Crib  always  was  in  and  fighting  with 
him.  1872  BLACK  Adi'.  Phxton  (1878)  532  The  swans  were 
sailing  close  in  by  the  reeds.  1888  R.  HAGGARD  Afaht'<t*s 
A\  --cHfe  iv,  About  five  yards  in,  it  [the  path)  took  a  turn. 
1898  To-Day  5  Nov.  4/2  When  you  have  a  man  '  fighting  in', 
there  is  no  possible  time  to  use  anything  but  your 

4.  Into  the  bargain  ;   in  addition  (to  the  legal 
amount)  ;  over  and  above,  besides  ;  as  in  to  get, 
give,  throw  in  :  see  the  verbs. 


IN. 

1634  MAS^INGER  Very  Woman  in.  i,  He  will  not  yield 
above  a  peck  of  oysters  :  If  I  can  get  a  quart  of  \\\ 
too,  you  are  gone,  Sir.  1718  Free-thinker  No.  28  p  i  To 
these  [exquisite  Faces]  be  threw  me  in  Three  Songs.  1836-9 
DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  116  iHoppe)  And  so  you  have  the  fight  in 
gratis.  1864  Throw  in  [see  INBREAD  sh.  ].  1886  [see  GIVE  59  f  J. 
II.  Of  position. 

5.  Within  a  certain  space ;  esp.  inside  a  house  or 
other   enclosed   place,  inside  the  usual   place  of 
abode,  shelter,  or  safety. 

In  early  ME.  use  chiefly  northern,  the  southern  vv.in! 
being  orig.  INSE. 

01300  Cursor  M.  14737  Ne  wald  he  neuer  o  \mirn  blin, 
Till  all  war  vte  bat  bar  was  in.     c  1475  Ran/  Coilyar  94 
Vndothe  dure  beliue  I  Dame,  art  thow  in?    1719  I»K  For 
Crusoe   i.  i,   Our   ship  rid    forecastle    in.      1793    Sv. 
Kdystone  L.  §  287  To  come  home  with  her  cargo  in.     1805 
COLUNOWOOO  6  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  81  »,v, , 
I  think  at  5,  or  at  4,  the  Boats  will  be  better  in. 
Is  Mr.  A.  in?    He  is  not  in  at  present.    Do  you  kno« 
I  shall  find  him  in? 

b.  On  the  inside,  within.     From  in,  from  tl  it- 
inside. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5615  An  esscen  kyst  sco  did  be  wroght, 
Did  pik  it  sua,  wit-oute  and  in  \Gott.  widuten  am!  ' 
Trin.  wiboute  &  ynnej.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  -V  Cr.  in.  iii. 97  Man, 
how  dearely  euer  parted,  How  much  in  hailing,  or  without, 
or  in,  Cannot  make  boast  to  haue  that  which  he  hath. 
c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catech.  22  Reeve  it  from  in  out 
through  the  quarter  block.  1873  TRISTRAM  Moaf>  iii.  4  ; 
A  sheepskin  coat  with  the  woolly  side  in. 

6.  In  various  special  senses. 

In  some  of  these  the  adverbial  use  may  have  arisen  from 
the  prep,  by  ellipse  of  a  substantive  ;  in  others  the  vert)  to 
be  takes  the  place  of  one  implying  motion.  Hence  in  MMY 
t»e  used  in  almost  any  sense  arising  from  verbal  combina- 
tions, and  only  the  more  common  ones  are  illustrated  here, 
a.  In  prison,  in  conhnement. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \.  v.  40  Thy  Dol.  .is  in  base  Dur- 
ance, and  contagious  prision  . .  Dol  is  in.  1877  I-  i-'e  }  '< ;i>  ,\ 
renal  Servit.  iii.  147  It  is  the  etiquette  among  prisoners 
never  to  ask  a  man  what  he  is  in  for.  The  badge  upon  his 
left  arm  gives  his  sentence. 

f  b.  Engaged,  involved,  entangled  in  van  action, 
esp.  an  unlawful  one).  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  20,  I  would  not  care  a  pin,  if 
the  other  three  were  in.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  fy  Mel.  iv. 
Wk-;.  1856  I.  49,  I  shall  nere  ha  done  when  I  am  in,  Tis 
harder  for  me  end,  than  to  begin.  1607  TOURNEUR  Rev. 
Trag.  v.  iii,  And  now,  my  Lord,  since  we  are  in  for  ever, 
1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan  n.  ad. /in.,  All  my  plots  Turn 
back  upon  myself:  but  I  am  in,  And  must  go  on. 

c.  Of  a  statesman  or  political  party  :  In  office, 
in  power. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  15  Talke  of  Court  newes  ..Who 
looses,  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out.  1678  EARL  OF 
ARRAN  in  Lattderdale  Papers  (1885)  III.  102  Some  people 


Crts.  Europe  Last  Cent.  (1841)  II.  303  We  are  in  a  strange 
situation,  half  a  ministry  in,  and  half  another  out.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  22  Sept.,  Incorrigible  revolutionists,  who  must 
attack  a  Minister  because  he  is  '  in  '. 

d.  Of  a  player  or  a  side  in  a  game  :  In  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  etc.;  having  the  turn  or  right  to 
play.     Cf.  INNINGS. 

1770  J.  LOVE  Cricket  24  The  two  last  Champions  even  now 
are  in.  1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet-Player  69  Instructions 
to  the  player  who  is  '  in  '.  1884  Lillywhittfs  Cricket  Ann. 
55  He  scored  33  out  of  35  made  while  he  was  in. 

e.  In  legal  possession  of  (an  estate). 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  350  Where  the  heir  takes 
any  thing  which  might  have  vested  in  the  ancestor,  the  heir 
!    should  be  in  by  descent. 

f.  Of  a  ship's  sails:  Taken  in,  furled. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  In,  the  state  of  any 
of  a  ship's  sails,  when  they  are  furled  or  stowed. 

g.  Of  fire  or  light :  Burning,  lighted.     Chiefly 
with  certain  verbs,  e.g.  to  keep  in\  to  blow  in,  tin 
reverse  of  to  blcnv  out. 

1662  SIR  S.  TUKE  Adv.  Fire  Hours  v.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XV.  287  (Pedro  ..  lets  the  candle  fall  ..  Diego  takes  up  the 
candle.)  Here's  a  fair  trial  for  your  maiden  breath  !  f 
blow't  in  again.  .(Flora  blows  the  candle  in).  1711  ADDISON 
Sped.  No.  72  p  7  They  observe  the  law.. which  orders  the 
Ftre  to  be  always  kept  in.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  247 
This  evening's  tide  we  worked  with  links,  and  it  began  to 
blow  so  fresh  that  we  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  in.  1883 
I  Spool  Daily  Post  28  Dec.  5  3  By  j  o'clock  the  electric 
lights  were  in,  as  though  it  were  in  the  evening.  1889  /',/// 
i  Mall  G.  2  Dec.  3/1  One  has  to  think  seriously  before  blow- 
j  ing  in  a  furnace  whether  the  price  will  be  maintained  long 
enough  to  leave  him  a  profit.  1893  Argosy  Jan.  23  We.  .sat 
round  the.  .fire,  which  we  kept  in  more  for  the  sake  of  cheer- 
fulness than  warmth. 

h.  Of  a  train,  coach,  steamer,  mail,  etc. :  Come 
in,  arrived. 

1870  Miss  URIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  I.  xv.  249  The  7.30  train 
would  be  in. 

i.   In  the  market ;  in  season ;  in  fashion. 
1687  [see  IN  AND  OUT  i  b).     1851  MAVHF.W  Lond.  Labour 
I.  85  During  July  cherries  are  in  as  \v<:ll  as   ta-p'  . 
1891  Daily  Nrws  24  Oct.  5/4  Savoys  are  in. 

III.  Contextual  uses. 

7.  With  verbs,  besides  the  senses  1-5,  above, 
in  has  many  contextual  and  idiomatic  uses;  e.t,'. 
expressing  irruption,  as  in  break,  burst,  strike 
in  ;  penetration,  as  in  burn,  cut,  force,  rub  in  :  m 
closing,  surrounding,  or  covering,  as  in  build, ,  ewer, 
fence,  hem,  roof ,  wall  in  \  acceding.  )k-lding.  :>s  in 
come,  fall,  give  in.  See  the  verbs. 


IN. 

IV.  Phrases,  etc. 

8.  In  for.     [Cf.  6  b.] 

a.  t  (a)  Involved  or  engaged  in  some  business 
or  occupation  for  a  specified  time,     (li)  Involved 
in  some  coming  event,  etc.  from  which  no  escape 
is  possible;   finally  committed  or  destined  to  do  or 
suffer  something. 

1599  Brought™' s  Lett.  viii.  26  Herein,  .you  are  in  for  all 
ilay  .  it  is  your  element.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV. 
37  We  are  in  for  a  month  at  this  rate  of  speaking.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Conq.  iv,  I  was  in  for  a  list  of  blunders. 
1835  Fniser's  Mag.  XI.  21  We  are  in  for  a  speech.  1889 
Repent.  P.  Wentworth  I.  xiv.  285  We  are  in  fur  a  pretty 
severe  storm. 

b.  esp.  in  phrase   in  for  it :    Committed  to   a 
course  of  action  ;  also,  certain  to  meet  with  punish- 
ment or  something  unpleasant. 

1698  FARQUHAR  Love  and  a  Bottle  in.  i,  I've  thrown  my 
cast,  and  am  fairly  in  for't.  Rut  an't  I  an  impudent  dog? 
e  1730  BCRT  Lett.  X.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  91  As  I  am  in  for't  I 
must  now  proceed.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  99,  I  am 
in  for  it  now,  over  Head  ami  Ears,  I  douht,  and  can't  help 
loving  him.  1855  KINGSLEV  Plays  fy  Pnrit.  145  Raleigh 
finds  himself 'in  for  it ',  and  takes  the  island  out  of  hand 
in  the  most  masterly  fashion.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel. 
26  Feb.,  When . .  the  representative  receives  a  lady's  card . . 
He  knows  that  he  is  in  for  it. .he  has  to  exhibit  the  lions  o( 
the  Capitol. 

c.  In  the  competition  or  race  for  some  prize  or 
thing  to  be  gained.     Cf.  Go  in  for :  Go  v.  82  e. 

1850  SCORESBV  Chefver  s  Whaleman's  Adv.  xiii.  (1859^ 
182  Though  not  myself  ..  in  for  any  share  of  the  profits. 
Mod.  Several  good  men  are  in  for  the  lihrarianship.  He  is 
in  for  Moderations  at  Oxford. 

d.  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  :  see  PENNY. 

9.  In  with. 

a.  In  agreement  with  ;  on  friendly  terms  with. 
To  keep  in  with  :  see  KEKP  v. 

a  1677  MAXTON  in  Spurgeon  'J'rfas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  98 
A  godly-wise  man  is  careful  to  keep  in  with  God.  1682 
BUNYAK  Holy  War  (Cassell)  115  They  knew  that  .  .  against 
him  they  had  been  in  with  Diabolus.  1692  BULSTRODE  in 
i5//*  Rep.  Hist.  3ISS.  Conun.  App.  n.  21  He  wasahaughty 
proud  man,  in  with  Kint;  Charles  the  Second.  1714  SWIFT 
Pres.  SI.  Aff.  Wks.  1778  VI.  101  Those  who  pretended 
wholly  to  be  in  with  the  principles  upon  which  her  Majesty 
and  her  new  servants  proceeded,  a  1875  W.  ARNOT  Anchor 
0/\S'<W(i876)  72  When  I  am  no  longerin  with  my  destroyer, 
I  have  the  Omnipotent  on  my  side. 

ta.  Naut.  Close  in  to,  near  (the  land). 
1708  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4422/7  It  proving  close  and  dirty 
Weather,  . .  we  could  not  venture  in  with  Land.  1748 
Anson's  Voy.  II.  xiii.  275  We  kept  plying  on  and  off  the 
whole  night,  intending  to  keep  well  in  with  the  land.  1800 
SIR  M.  HUNTER  Jml.  (1894)  159  We  sailed  close  in  with 
the  island. 

f  e.  At  close  quarters  with ;  even  with.  rare~l. 
1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  335,  I  can't  say,  but  you're 
in  with  me  now.  . .  Ay,  by  my  Soul,  you  have  nabbed  me 
cleverly. 

d.  To  come  in  with  (see  COME  59  n) ;  to  fall  in 
•with  (see  FALL  v.  90). 

10.  See  IN  AND  IN,  IN  AND  OCT. 

V.  Combinations. 

11.  Participles  and  vbl.  sbs.,  nouns  of  action,  and 
agent-nouns,  from  verbs  qualified  by  in,  are  formed 
by  prefixing  in-,  when  used  as  adjs.  or  sbs.     The 
number  of  these  is  practically  unlimited.     See  IN- 
pref.  l. 

a.  With  pres.pple.,  as  in-abiding,  that  abides  in  ; 
so  iii-curling,  in-flying,  etc.     Also  INBUHNING,  IN- 
BURSTING,  INCOMING,  etc.,  etc. 

1889  J.  SMITH  Fellowship  i.  (1891)  26  The  inabiding  and 
inworkmg  Christ.  1894  G.  EGERTON  Keynotes  66  Like  the 
wave-note  of  the  in-curling  sea  in  the  Mediterranean.  1894 
Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  46/1  We  lay  . .  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and.  .waited  for  the  in-flying  game. 

b.  With pa.pple.,  as  in-burnt,  that  is  burnt  in; 
so  in-built,  in-mouldeii,  in-set,  etc.  Also  INBLOWN, 
INBOWED,  INGROWN,  INPOURED,  etc. 

17..  Christmas  lining  in  Skinner  Misc.  Poet.  (1800)  127 
(Jam.)  In  came  the  insett  Dominie  Just  riftin  frae  his  dinner. 
1848  A.  H.  tr.  Ric/iter's  Lcvaaa  I.  ii.  §  7  An  Indian  slave, 
who  wanders  about  with  the  inburnt  stamps  of  his  various 
masters.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics^  (1860!  I.  271  A  man 
of  true  self-abandonment  must  be  nn-built  from  the  creature, 
in-built  with  Christ.  1896  H'estm.  Ca~..  23  Apr.  8/1  Coffins 
. .  made  of  heavy  plate-glass,  the  sides  and  top  being 
strengthened  by  an  in-moulded  network  of  wire. 

c.  With  vbl.sb.,  as  in-abiding,  an  abiding  in;  so 
in-flashing,  etc.     Also  INBKAMINO,  INBBINGING, 
etc.,  etc. 

1850  W.  ANDERSON  Regener.  (1871)  205  That  there  be  a 
continuance  of  that  inflashing  of  the  truth  into  the  ..  soul. 
1889  J.  SMITH  Fellowship  (1891)  126  You  enjoy  the  in- 
abiding  of  the  mind  of  God. 

d.  With  noun  of  action,  as  INBUKST,  IHCAST,  IN- 
COME, INPOUR,  etc.,  q.v. 

e.  With  agent-noun,  as  IMJKINGER,  INCOMER, 
etc.,  q.v. 

12.  With  sbs.     Usually  opposed  to  out-.    (Cf. 
IN  a.,  which  differs  from  this  only  in  being  written 
detached.) 

a.  That  is,  lives,  lies,  or  remains  in,  or  within 
(some  understood  place) ;    internal :   usually  op- 
posed to  a  person  or  thing  which  iso«/  or  external, 
as  i-n-brother,  a  resident  brother  of  a  fraternity 
VOL.   V. 
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or  guild;  i'n-burgess,  a  burgess  resident  in  the 
burgh  ;  i-n-ease,  a  case  of  an  in-patient ;  i-n- 
oompany,  a  company  employed  at  home  or  at 
headquarters  ;  i'n-patient,  a  patient  who  remains 
in  a  hospital  while  under  medical  treatment,  as 
distinguished  from  an  out-patient  who  comes  daily, 
or  from  time  to  time,  to  be  attended  to  ;  i'n-pen- 
sioner,  a  pensioner  resident  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. 

1644  MS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hasp.,  Canterb.,  Recciued  . . 
when  he  was  admitted  an  *inbrother.  1479  Burgh  I\ec, 
Al*-rdcen  (Spalding  Club)  I.  37  Of  all  othens,  outeburges 
and  "inburgessis  and  indwellaris  havand  chavmer  or  house, 
a  penny.  1741  in  Gross  Gild  Merclt.  (1890)  II.  200  The 
Foreign  Burgesses  and  the  Inn- Burgesses. .Those  admitted 
by  the  Council  or  by  the  Mayor  are  called  Inn-Burgesses 
by  Copy  of  Court  Roll.  1892  Daily  A'eivs  13  July  5,  s  A 
'  faction  fight '  has  contributed  a  further  contingent  of '  ''in- 
cases'to  the  local  hospitals.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L. 
\  lot  The  out-company  not  to  return  home  till  the  "in-com- 
pany  is  carried  out  to  relieve  them.  1760  MOKE  i"  Phil. 
Trans.  LI.  938  Thinking,  that  if  he  was  admitted  an  "in- 
patient  at  the  hospital,  he  should  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
a  cure.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  693  Four  of  these 
were  also  inpatients  of  the  hospital.  1894  Daily  AVrcs 
12  Sept.  5/3  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  take  the  Hospital 
away  from  the  *in-pensioners. 

b.  That  is  in  office  or  power,  as  i'n-party  (cf. 
quot.  1817  in  IN«.\ 

<!i86o  WHATELY  Comm.-fl.  !>i:  (1864)  172  An  out-party 
will  generally  have  more  zeal,  .among  its  members,  than  an 
in-party. 

c.  Inside  a  person ;  inside  the  body ;  internal ; 
as  i'n-evidence,  internal  evidence  ;  f  i'n-muscle, 
an  internal  muscle  ;  rn-parts,  internal  parts  of  the 
body  (cf.  quot.  1599  in  IN  <z.).     Also  INMEAT. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  v.  76  The  region  About  the  bladder, 
underneath  th'  in-muscles  and  the  bone,  a  1629  T.  GOFF 
Three  Trag.  (1656)  208  This  hand  shall  rip  her  breast,  And 
search  her  inparts,  but  I'll  find  it  out.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig.  Sacr.  n.  viii.  §  4  The  in-evidence  which  is  so  much 
spoken  of  as  an  ingredient  of  the  nature  of  faith. 

d.  Situated  within  limits,  or  nearer  to  the  centre, 
or  point  of  reference,  as  IN-FIELD,  INLAND,  IN- 
PARISH,  IN-SHORE.    e.  In  various  other  compounds, 
which  see  in  their  places. 

13.  Parasynthetic  derivatives  from  sbs.  forming 
adjs.,  as  in-backed,  having  the  back  bent  inwards. 
So  IN-KNEED,  IN-TOED. 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  33  The  in-back'd 
slave,  Who,  laid  face  upward,  hews  the  black  stone  down. 

14.  With  verbs  :  see  IN-  prefix  l. 

15.  With    adverbs    and    prepositions ;    as    IN- 
ABOUT,  IN-BETWEEN. 

In,  a.  [!N  adv.  used  attrib.,  or  as  positive  of 
INNER,  INMOST.]  That  is  in;  that  lies,  remains, 
lives,  is  situated,  or  is  used  in  or  within  ;  internal. 
(In  most  cases  it  is  more  usual  to  hyphen  in  to 
the  sb. :  see  IN  adv.  12.) 

1599  CHAPMAN  Hn»t.  days  Myrth  Plays  1873  I.  76  All 
their  in  parts  then  fit  to  serue  pesants  or  make  curdes  for 
dawes.  1615 CHAPMAN Odyss.  v.  305  Up  he  rose,  put  on  His 
in  and  out  weed.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693) 
734  You  made  it  out  by  in  and  home  proofs.  1693  Ansic. 
'Just  Measures'  5  What's  this  but  to  say  we  may  have 
one  sort  of  Power  to  Govern  the  out  Part,  and  another  to 
guide  the  in  ?  1817  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXI  I.  62  The  out 
party  proposed  to  pass  a  law  [etc.].  The  in  party  said  that 
such  a  law  was  unnecessary.  1818  Ib^d.  XXXIII.  469  To 
suppose. .that  the  out  part  of  '  the  regiment '  would  be  dis- 
posed to  call  the  in  part  of '  the  regiment '  to  account.  1836 
SOCTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  464  Twenty-nine  little  volumes. . 
with  one  duke's  arms  on  the  outside,  and  another  ..  on  the 
in.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  f,-  Ins.  xxiv.  238  The  out- 
side and  the  in  of  a  thing. 

In,  ib.     [f.  IN  adv.] 

1.  //.  a.  In  politics:  The  party  which  is  in  office 
(see  IN  adv.  6  c),  usu.  in  phrase  (the;  ins  ami  ouls, 

1764  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.ccclxxix.  201, 1  believe  that 
there  will  be  something  patched  up  between  the  ins  and  the 
outs.  1774  H.  SWINBURNE  in  Crts.  Europe  Last  Cent.  (1841) 
I.  16  What  an  epoch  for  ministers,  both  ins  and  outs  !  1823 
BYRON  Juan  xlll.  xxiv,  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and 
Outs.  1884  SPUEGF.ON  in  Pall  MallG.  19  June  i  i/i  Every, 
thing  the  Ins  do  the  Outs  denounce,  and  then  the  moment 
this  denunciation  has  done  its  work,  the  Outs  take  the  place 
of  the  Ins,  and  are  abused  in  their  turn,  not  because  they 
are  wrong,  but  because  they  are  in. 

b.  In  games  :  The  side  whose  turn  it  is  to  play 
(see  IN  adv.  6  d). 

1862  J.  F.  CAMniEi.i.  Pop.  Talcs  II'.  Highlands  IV.  37  note, 
The  circle  within  which   the  'ins'  stand  at  the  game  of 
rounders.     1891  Daily  News  4  Aug.  4/8  In  an  ocean-going 
steamship,  .a  ball  in  the  rigging  or  in  the  air  funnels  is  ll 
fortune  of  the  ins. 

2.  Ins  and  outs.      a.  Windings  or  turnings  i 
and  out,  devious  or  tortuous  turns  to  and  fro  in  a 
road,  a  course  of  action,  etc. ;  sinuous  ramifications. 

«i67o  HACKF.T/!//.  Williams  i.  (1692)  152  Follow  their 
Whimsies  and  their  In  and  Outs  at  the  Consulto  when  the 


Uiuiai^a  »i«*  i"  —  — ---  ...     .,.  . 

ince  was  among  them.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vil .  \  , 
lura  required  from  me  a  faithful  and  true  narrative  of  all 
uv  pros  and  cons,  my  ins  and  outs,  since  that,  .separation 
/ours,  a  1845  HOOD  Laying  down  tin  Law  u,  A  cele- 
irated  judge,  too  prone  to  tarry  To  hesitate  on  devious  ms_ 
..j  ...  .IK,  S.,  »  SrvrnSons  III.  v.  81  The  labour  of 


bi 

and  outs. 


following  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  close-clustered  carriages. 
1878  R  H  HfiTos  J>V.'«  ii.  27  Kecn  appreciation  of  the 
i?ns  and' outs  of  legal  method.  1889  UOLW. 


IN. 

ins  xxii,  He  knew  the  im  and  ouls  of  the  road 
better  t! 

In 'in  .-'.     .MM,  5  i)  inp,  l,  -  in  no.     ['I 
iiniian,  ^innian,  appear  to  attach   ;: 
part  directly  to  the  adv.  inn,  IN,  paitly  to  he  more 
immediately  associated  with    the   derivati- 
sl>.     In  mod.  use  we  distinguish    I.s 
v.  in  accordance  with  their  sense,  but  ihe  formal 
distinction  fails  in  the  inflicted  lurrns  inn,;/,  inning, 
anil,  in  MK.,  even  in  the  present  forms  inn-en,  in'u- 
cst,  inn-etli,  inne :  in  some  uses,  also,  it  i>  j 
that  both  notions  were  pi. 
from  the  adv.  inn.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  or  put  in  (oh.);    to  take  in, 
include,  inclose  ;  esp.  to  take  in,  inclose  or  reclaim 
(waste  or  unprofitable  Innd).     Now  </;',;/. 

li .  -Codex  Exon.  i  He  haifS  leinnod  bait  a;r  Jeutod  wzs. 
1387  1  REVISA  Higdc,, 

doun  first  and  Colwulfus  deel  to  lu*  own«  kyi^'mi!.  1529 
MORE  Dyaloge  \\.  Wks.  2?H  i  The  landcs  Inned  by  dyucrs 
owners  m  the  Isle  of  tenate.  1543-4  Aft  35  Hen.  I  'III 
c.  9  Wappmge  Marshe  .  bej-ng  longe  tyme  surrounded 
and  over  nowen  \\'  \\.ii  ,1  by  the 

saide  Cornelys  (WanderdelfJ.     1592  BACON  < 
Resuscitatio   ii66i>    113   Wast,    and    unprofitable 
Inned,  Reclaimed,    and    Improved.     1640  SOMSI.H  Anti'j. 
C.intcrl'.  200  Appledore    mcrshes  were  inned  in  his  time. 
1852  H  umber  Consent.  Act  2038  Any  part  of  the    : 
shall  be  inned,  gained,  or  reclaimed  from  the  water.     1875 
PARISH  Sussex  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I  inned  that  piece  of  land  from 
the  common. 

2.  To   gather    (grain,    hay,   or    other    produce) 
into  the  barn,  stackyard,  etc.  ;  to  harvest  or  house. 

c  1407  HOCCLF.VK  I>al.  iff  Chanecon  to  //.  S.  •> 
our  heruest  as  soone  as  yee  may..  Were  our  seed  Inned  wcl 
we  mighlen  pleye.  1496  />/7v.f  ,y  l'anj>.  (W.dc  W.  x.  viii. 
383/1  Thou  shaft  tylle  and  other  shall  in  that  thou  tyllest. 
1525  Ln.  BERNERS  froiss.  II.  xxii.  55  Then  he  taryed  tyll 
they  had  inned  all  their  corne  and  vyntage.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  562  They  make  greater  hast  to  cut  it  [Barley] 
downe,  and  to  inne  it.  n  1605  MONTOOMF.RIF.  /V<»/i  \lviii. 
240  Notwithstanding  all  wes  ind  and  bair.  1676  T.  CLARK 
in  Hubbard  Narrative  (1865)  II.  139  note.  To  fight  the 
Enemie  out  of  our  Borders,  that  our  English  Corn  may  be 
inned  in.  1743  Lond.  A-  Country  llrtw.  iv.  (ed.  21  253  When 
Barley  is  inn'd  wet,  it  will  heat  or  bum  in  the  Mow.  1821 
Blackiu.  Mag,\\\\.  428  October  either  rots,  or  ir.ns  the 
stuff.  1847  Tail's  Mag.  XIV.  842  The  brownie  had  inned 
the  corn  and  threshed  it. 

b.  To  harvest  (a  field".  Now  local. 

1646  in  Picton  L'fool  Alnnic.  Kce.  (1883)  I.  234  From  the 
tyme  of  seedeing  till  the  towne  feild  be  inned. 

3.  To  get  in,  gather  in,  collect.     (Partly  Iransf. 
from  2.) 

1615  E.  S.  Britain's  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  64.7  The 
same  [moneyl  is  clearly  inned  again,  together  with  all 
other  charges.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  His!,  x.  iii.  §  13  The 
profits  of  two  former  years,  which  the  knight  inned  at  his 
own  cost,  a  1700  K.  E.  Diet.  Caul.  Crew,  fat,  the  last 
landed,  inned  or  stowed  of  any  sort  of  Merchandize. 

t4.  To  take  in  mentally,  comprehend,  rare-1. 

1603  Vuaio  Montaigne  n.iv.  116321201  He  hath  assuredly 
understood  and  inned  the  very  imagination,  and  the  true 
conceit  of  the  Author. 

f5.  intr.  To  go  in,  to  enter;  in  i;th  c.  to  make 
a  beginning,  to  begin.  Oh. 

(The  OE.  instance  is  a  late  variant  reading  ;  it  has  app.  no 
historical  connexion  with  the  I7th  c.  use.) 

K.  ALFRED  /.V.-//1.  xxii.  §  i  (Bodley  MS.  01200),  He  [se 
tacecraft]  bi5  swiSe  biter  on  muSe.  .ac  he  werodaS  syBOan 
he  innad,  &  bi3  H3e  on  Sam  innoSe  \Cottcn  A/.S.  a  1000,  ac 
he  weredaS  si33an  he  innan  bi5,  &  swide  Ii5e  on  5sm 
innoSe].  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  I.  i,  The  warmer 
Sun  the  golden  Bull  outran  And  with  the  Twins  made  haste 
to  inne  and  play.  1639  J.  CLARKE  Parxmwl.  13  We  inne 
diversely,  but  end  alike. 

II  In  (in).  I.  The  Latin  preposition  in,  (with  the 
ablative  case)  '  in ',  (with  accusative) '  into  ',  enters 
into  a  number  of  phrases,  chiefly  of  legal,  logical, 
philosophical,  or  ecclesiastical  origin,  now  or  for- 
merly current  in  English,  of  which  the  chief  are 
given  below. 

In  early  use,  the  in  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  taken 
as  the  English  prepOMtion,  and  is  thus  found  printed  in 
roman  type,  while  the  rest  of  the  phrase  is  in  italics. 

1.  in  ca-pite,  in  chief  (see  CHIEF  sf>.  I2>,  holding 
directly  from  the  crown. 

|H75  in  Kot.  Hundred.  (1812)  d  ij  b,  Jurati  dicunt  quod 
civitas  London.  . .  tenetur  in  capite  de  domino  Rege  1  a  1558 
STAUNFORI)  KingfS  I'reng.  i.  (1567163.  It  extend, 
landes  ..  whether  they  \x  holden  of  the  king  in  cap"'  or 
not  1593  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  I'l,  iv.  vii.  129  Men  shall  hold 
of  mee  in  Capite.  1767  Hi  '•;•  ".,  «°  All 

tenures  being  thus  derived  .  .  from  the  kins.  ' 
immediately  under  him  ..  were  called  Ins  l. 
or  in  chief. 

2.  in  exte-nso,  at  full  length. 

1826  Cmgrtss  Del-ales  II.  li.  1767  It  miBht  not 

ur  Ministers.    1855   I  "  >>•  **• 

196  The  evening  papers  gave  K  •  •  --*s,  in  extenso. 

I  lie  speech  will  be  published  in  txtenso. 

3.  in  extre-mis,  in  the  last  agonies,  at  the  very 
point  of  death. 

a  1530  R.  PACE  Let.  t,<  U'olscy  in  1  11 
I     199  Mr.  Dean   off  Paulis  hath   lyen   continual 
Thursdaye  in  extremis  and  i- 

Diary  (i-  :il  ••  M!<* 

other  ceremonies  used  in  extremis.     1764  ' 
J.  H.  Jesse  G.  Sehiyn  >,  Contemp.  (.843   I.  J2i  Th 
tumbled  out  of  his  chair   b 
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church,  and  is,  they  say,  in  extremis.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol. 
Leg.,  Lady  Rohesi.i,  His  lady  was  i>t  extremis. 

4.  in  fo-rnta  pan-peris,  in  the  form  or  guise  of 
a  poor  person  (exempted  from  liability  to  pay  the 
costs  of  an  action  :  see  PAUPER  sb.) ;  hence,  in  a 
humble  or  abject  manner. 

1592  GREENE  Quip  L'fst.  Courtier  1C  j  b,  The  poore  man 
that  ..  pleads  in  f'riiui  fan/-.  ri>.  1605  SYLVESTER  l>u 
:,(*  u.  Law  Ded.  to  Ld.  Chauncelor,  He  is  compell'd, 
in  forma  pauperis,  To  Plead.  1641  Spiritual  Courts  in 
Harl.  Misc.  ,M.ilh.)  IV.  420  Many  of  them  were  in  fsrnn'i 
pauperis.  1711  STEELE  in  Sj>fct.  No.  78  r  10  We  have 
been  oppressed  so  many  Years,  that  we  can  appear  no  other 
way,  but  in  forma  pauperis.  1883  Wharton 's  Law  Diet. 
(ed.  7)  409/1  A  person  admitted  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis 
is  not  entitled  to  costs  from  the  opposite  party,  unless  by- 
order  of  the  Court  or  a  judge. 

5.  in  innni-tum,   to   infinity,  without  end  (cf. 
AD  INFINITUM). 

1564  GRINDAL  Fun.  Serm.  Emp.  Ferdinanii'm  Rein.  (1843* 
4  And  so  in  infinituiti,  until  all  years  and  days  be  clean 
past  and  expired.  1674  BOYLE  E.vccll.  T/tesl.  n.  iii.  MO 
Each  of  these  parts  is  divisible  . .  into  other  corporeal  parts, 
lesser  and  lesser,  in  infinitum.  1790  REID  Let.  to  J.  ' 
Gregory  Wks,  11846)  86/1  Diminish  the  time,  in  infinitum, 
and  the  effect  of  a  centripetal  force  is  diminished  in  infin- 
itiiin. 

6.  in   li-mine,   on   the  threshold,   at  the   very    | 
outset. 

1804  Edin.  Rev.  July  297  One  objection,  in  limine,  we 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make.  189 .  S.  LEATHES 
Testiin.  Earlier  Profit.  Writ.  7  The  supposition  of  super- 
natural teaching,  which  is  in  limine  rejected  by  the  critics. 

7.  in  lo'co,  in  place  of;  esp.  in  loco  pare  ntis, 
in  the  place  or  position  of  a  parent. 

1710  Nevi  Hampshire  Prcrj.  Papers  (1869)  III.  434 
George  Jaffrey  was  this  day  elected.. a  Representative  in 
loco  Mark  Hunkin.  [1785  LD.  THURLOW  in  W.  Brown 
Chancery  Cases  (1820)  I.  426  A  provision ..  made  directly, 
or  as  a  portion  by  a  parent  or  person  loco  parentis.}  1828 
Congress  Debates  IV.  i.  1335,  I  now  stand  to  them,  in  loco 
parentis,  in  the  place  of  a  father.  1854  THACKERAY  ffnu- 
conies  \.  xvi.  157,  I  stood  towards  him  in  loco  parentis', 
because  he  was  as  a  child  to  me. 

8.  in  me'dias  re's,  into  the  midst  of  affairs,  into 
the  middle  of  a  narrative. 

1786  HAN.  MORE  Bas  Bleu  33  But  be  as  epic  as  I  please, 
And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res.  1819  BYRON  Don  Juan 
i.  vi.  1883  BLACK  Yolande  I.  xiii.  253  For  good  or  ill,  she 
determined  to  plunge  in  medias  res. 

9.  in  memo  riam,  to  the  memory  of,  in  memory 
of.     Common  as  the  commencement  of  an  epitaph 
or  commemorative  inscription.     Hence,  after  the 
title  of  Tennyson's  poem,  used  as  sb.  =  A  memorial 
poem  or  writing. 

1850  TENNYSON  (title)  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H.  Obiit 
MDCCCXXXIII.  1895  Daily  News  19  Oct.  6/1  The  in  memo- 
riam  of  a  bereavement,  a  breviary  of  a  sorrowing  parent's 
love. 

10.  in  nn-bibus,  in  the  clouds ;  not  yet  settled 
or  decided ;  also,  incapable  of  being  carried  out. 

1583  BABINCTON  Commandm.  To  Gentl.  Glamorgan,  Both 
the  fee  and  freehold  of  the  Church  is  in  suspence,  and  in 
nations.  1624-5  J-  CHAMIIFRLAIN  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jos.  I 
(1848)  II.  506  The  French  match  is  still  in  imtilnis,  and  ! 
few  or  none  know  yet  what  to  judge  of  it.  1717-18  EYRE 
in  Gilbert  Cases  in  Law  fy  Equity  (1760)  266  It  would 
Occasion  great  Delay,  should  the  Plaintiff  be  put  to  take 
out  a  new  Writ,  whilst  the  Business  is  thus  in  Nntitiis. 
1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  F.  Ixvi,  'Bah',  said  the  other, 
4  the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nubibns  '. 

11.  in  pa-rtibus  (infide'linm),  in  the  regions  of 
infidels ;  in  countries  inhabited  by  unbelievers.    In 
R,  C.  Ch.  describing  a  titular  bishop   in  an   un- 
civilized or  a  heretical  country :  see  BISHOP  I  b. 

1687  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  IV.  314  The  King  having 
. .  recommended  Father  Phillip  Ellis,  Dr.  Gifford,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  to  be  Bishops  in  partibus.  1787  BECKFORD  Italy 
(1834)  II.  xiv.  73  Me  is  become  Archbishop,  in  partibus. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  88/2  Bishops  in  partibus  can 
attend  general  councils. 

12.  in  perpe-tuum,  in  perpetuity,  to  all  time,  for 
ever. 

1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk.  iii.  §  239  If  Lands  or  Tene- 
ments bee  devised  by  Will,  unto  a  man  and  his  Assignees, 
In  perpetuum.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  July  362  We  ought  not 
to  annex,  in  perpetuum,  to  the  office  of  cabinet-minister, 
one  or  two  hundred  more  of  close  boroughs. 

13.  in  poutiflca-libns,  in  pontificals,  in  the  pro- 
per vestments  of  a  pope,  cardinal,  archbishop,  etc. 

'494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  607  The  deane  and  the  chanons  of 
Paulys,  with  whom  also  in  pontificalibus  came  the  arehe-- 
i  >p  of  Caunterbury.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III. 
892/2  The  cardinal!  . .  sat  in  pontificalibus  vnder  his  cloth 
of  estate.  1679  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  29  At  night 
were  several  bonefires,  and  particularly  a  very  great  one  at 
lemple  gate,  where  was  a  pope  burnt  in  pontificalibus. 
1788  H.  WALPOLF.  Krmin.  iv.  in  Lett.  1857  I.  p  cxii,  He 
offered  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  Charing  Cross  in  pon- 

i'lJUS. 

b.   Also   in   his,  their,  etc.  pontificalibus:  see 
PONTIFICALIBUS. 

14.  in  pro'pria  perso'na,  'in  proper  person', 
in  his  Cher,  etc.)  own  person. 

1654  GAYTON  Pitas.  Notes  m.  vii.  ,,3  He  Knight-Errant, 
if  he  steale  in  fropria  persona,  is  Uncalendred  for  ever. 
1762  SMOLLETT SirL.  Greaves  xvi.  (1793)  II.  85  Believing  he 
was  the  devil  t,i  propria  persona.  1817  BYRON  Let.  to 
Moort  28  Jan.  in  Moore  Lett.  etc.  (1830)  II.  72  Maiianna 
»**,»«  propria  persona  . .  without  a  single  word  seizes  her 
said  sister-in-law  by  the  hair.  1828  LYTTON  1'elliam  III 


xvii.  280  As  they  have  never  beheld  me  before,  it  would 
very  little  matter  if  I  went  \n  propriii  persona. 

15.  in  si'tn,  in  its  original)  place ;  in  position. 

1817  l-.din.  A\~'.  Mar.  180  Gianite  and  clay  slate  are  those 
[rocks]  alone  which  appear  in  situ.  1845  J.  C.  ATKINSON 
in  J'n\:  ]>er:<:  .\'at.  Clul'  II.  No.  13.  134  We  shall  find  it 
in  situ  close  by.  1894  <\'titi<<n  [N.  Y.)  31  May  405  i  What 
actually  remains  in  situ  is  the  walls  of  the  foundations. 

13.  in  sta'tu  quo-  (ante,  prills,  or  uunc),  in  the 
same  state  (as  formerly  or  now). 

1602  W.  WATSON  Decacorifon  174  The  seculars  are  but  in 
statu  yiti>  pritis,  and  cannot  be  in  a  worse  then  they  are  in 
at  this  present.  <  1645  HOWIILL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  xlvii.  60 
In  statu  quo  nunc  I  am  grown  useless  and  good  for  nothing. 
1687  AVrc  Eng.  Hist,  ff  Gen.  AV*,'.  11250)  IV.  222  Matters 
will  never  be  againe  :;/  Statu  <]uo  here.  1688  T.  TRAMALL 
in  Nation  Corr.  tCamden)  II.  98  Things  were  put  in  statu 
quo,  only  Mr.  Charnock  was  left  out.  1717  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  [AVtVi]  17  June,  However,  my  face 
is  still  in  statu  quo.  1817  BYRON  Let.  to  Murray  2  Apr.  in 
Moore  Life  (1830)  II.  94  Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted 
in  statu  quo. 

17.  in  terro'rem,  as  a  warning,  in  order  to  ter- 
rify or  deter  others. 

1612  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  <y  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  213 
Most  men  believe  . .  that  only  it  was  done  in  terrorein. 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  To  Dr.  Lewis,  2  June,  This 
[the  pilloryj  is  so  far  from  being  accounted  a  punishment 
in  terrorem,  that  it  will  probably  make  his  fortune.  1845 
M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  18  Exhibited  in  tenvrem  to 
the  assembly. 

attrib.  1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  153  If 
the  augmented  force  was  not  intended  as  an  in  terrorein 
measure  the  delay  in  Recruiting  it  is  unaccountable. 

18.  in  to-to,  as  a  whole,  absolutely,  completely, 
without  exception. 

[a  1639  WOTTON  Sitrv.  Eanc.  in  Reliq.  (1654)  293  Always 
I  except  Prodigious  Forms,  and  meer  natural  Impotencies, 
which  are  unmanageable  In  toto  Genere.]  1^798  WASHING- 
TON Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  135  It  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  them,  and  difficult  to  discriminate,  for  which  reasons 
it  was  deemed  best  to  reject  them  in  toto.  1858  GRFKNER 
Gunnery  357  Many  writers  condemn  in  toto  the  Minie" 
principle  and  its  cup.  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  32,  I  de- 
cline in  toto  to  hear  more  of  it. 

19.  in  tra-nsitn,  in  passing,  on  the  way. 

1620  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1654)  334,  I  had,  in  transitu,  con- 
ferred with  him  your  Christian  ends.  1665  SOUTH  Serm.  at 
Court  23  They  only  please  and  affect  the  mind  in  Transitu. 
1787  GROSE  in  Durnford  &  East  Rep.  (1704)  II.  76  The 
consignor  may  seize  the  goods  in  transitu,  if  the  consignee 
become  insolvent  before  the  delivery  of  them.  1882  LD. 
SELBORNF  in  Law  Rep.  7  App.  Cas.  576  But  for  the  indorse- 
ment..the  right  of  stoppage  in  tiansitu  would  have  been 
well  exercised. 

20.  in  va'cno,  in  a  vacuum  or  empty  space. 
1660  EVELYN  Diary  (1872)  I.  364  Various  experiments  in 

vacua.  I7I6CHEVNE  Philos.  Print.  Relig.  I.  114  Supposing 
a  body  moving  in  vacua.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Client,  rhilos. 
138  A  wire  of  platina  may  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition  in  vacua. 

21.  In  many  other  phrases  :  e.g.  in  abstra-clo,  in 
the  ABSTRACT  (a.  5) ;  in  arti-culo  mortis,  in  the 
article  of  death  (cf.  ARTICLE  2  b) ;  at  the  point,  or 
in  the  instant  of  death  ;  in  ka'nco,  on  the  bench  (see 
BANCO)  ;  in  ca-mera,  in  (a  judge's)  private  room, 
not  in  open  court  (see  CAMERA  i  b)  ;  in  ca-thedra, 
in  the  chair  of  office,  in  the  seat  of  authority :  see 
CATHEDRA  2;  in  comme-nJam  :  see  COMMENDAM  i ; 
in  concreto,  in  the  CONCRETE  (a.  5) ;  in  deli-ciis,  in 
favour,  in  affection ;  in  depo'sito,  in  deposit  (see 
DEPOSIT  sb.   2   and  DEPOSITUM)  ;   in   du-bio,  in 
doubt,  in  uncertainty ;  in  duode'cimo,  in  embryo, 
in  eqnili-brio,  in  esse :  see  the  sbs. ;  in  exce'lsis, 
in  the  highest  (heavens),  in  the  highest  degree; 
in  fi'eri :  see  FIERI  ;  in  jtagra-nte  deli'cto,  in  the 
very  act  of  committing  an  offence  (cf.  DKLICT  b) ; 
info'lio:  see  FOLIO  5;  info-rotottscie-ntiie,  in  the 
court  of  conscience  (cf.  FORUM  2  b) ;   in  fit'tno, 
in  smoke  (in  Alchemy)  ;  in  genen,  in  the  genus, 
in  general ;   in  media,  in   the  middle,  in  an  un- 
settled state ;    in  pla'no,  on  a  plane  surface ;   ;';; 
po-sse,  in  potentiality,  in   the  condition  of  being 
possible  :  see  POSSE  ;  in  potc'ntia,  in  potentiality  ; 
in  primis  :  see  IMPRIMIS  ;  in  frinci'fio,  in  the  be- 
ginning :  the  first  words  of  Genesis  and  St.  John's 
Gospel  in  the  Vulgate  ;    in  pirn's  natura-lilms,  in 
'  pure  naturals  '  (cf.  NATURAL  sb.) ;   in  a  purely 
natural  condition,  hence  '  stark  naked ' ;  in  re,  in 
reality :  see  RE  ;  in  re-rum  natu-ra,  in  nature,  in 
the  physical  world ;    in  sii'-ciila  sircufa'rum,  to  the 
ages  of  ages,  to  all  eternity,  for  ever  and  ever ;  in 
specie,  in  specific  form,  in  the  precise  or  identical 
form  :  see  SPECIF.  ;  in  te-nebris,  in  darkness,  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  or  doubt ;   in  tc'rminis,  in  ex- 
press terms,  expressly. 

1596  Estate  F.ng.  Fugitives  75  (Stanf.'i  Visitation  of  sicke 
men  *in  articulo  mortis.  1868  J.  T.  BENJAMIN  Sitles(iSS^ 
409  The  only  case  decided  *in  banco,  that  has  been  found 
on  this  point.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  (1676) 
172/2  Their  cats  which  they  have  'in  dtliciis.  1615  J. 
CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  ff  Times  Jas.  I  (1848)  I.  362  The 
place  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  hath . .  remained 
in  the  lord  chamberlain's  hands  as  V«  deposito.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  iv.  xi,  As  his  Intention  was  truly  up- 
right, he  ought  to  be  excused  *in  Fora  Conscientiie.  1605 
H.  JONSON  I'o/pane  II.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  183/2  When  these 
practitioners  conic  to  the  last  decoction,  blow,  blow,  puff, 


pun",  and  all  flies  'in  fuuto.  1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  i. 
hcatiing,  Of  the  chesse  horde  "in  genere  how  it  i->  made. 
1609  HOLLAND  AIIIIII.  Marcell.  Annot.  xiv.  a  iv,  1  leave  it 
:  •:, -s  LXXVI11.  131/1  To  keep  the 

property  in  jnedio  until  ihe  rights  of  the  parties  were  ascer- 
tained. 1662  EVF.I.VS  Clialffgr.  (1769)  98  Solid  bodies  may 
seem  swelling,  and  to  be  embossed  '/'/  phine  by  art.  1610 
B.  JONSON  A.lch.  n.  iii,  The  egg.  .is  a  chicken  *\n  fotenti.i. 
/'  1386  CH. U'CKR  rrol.  254  So  plesaunt  was  \\\*.*  In  principle, 
c  1570  I'riile  4-  Ltnii/.  (1841)  23  Sure  thou  were  not  in  prin- 
cipio.  1633  SANDERSON  Scrirt.  II.  34  Compare  thy  self  ami 
him  . .  *in  puris  naturalibus,  and  thou  shall  find  no  differ- 
ence. 1584  R.  SCOT  Disc.  H'itc/i.  xiu.  v.  292  Such  as  except 
we  had  scene.. we  would  not  beleeve  to  be  'In  rerun: 
natiira.  1686  J.  DI-NTON  Lctt.fr.  Nrtu-Eng.  (1867!  21 
Stuff'd  with  Wonders  of  my  own  Invention,  and  such  ns 
never  were  in  rerum  natura.  1593  PEELE  Kiitu.  I  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  382/2  To  follow  my  fortune  "in  '-1-1,111. 

1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  iv.  ii,  But,  how  she  lost  it,  and 
how  it  came  upon  your  finger,  I  am  yet  'in  tenetn's.  1646 
HAMMOND  Il'bs.  (1674)  I.  254  'Tis  said  of  Christ  in 
Scripture  VH  tenninis  that  he  was  the  day-spring  to  give 
light  to  them  which  sit  in  darkness.  1808  SCOTT  Life 
Dryden  in  Drj-den's  \\~ks.  I.  98  A  contradiction  in  tcrjniiiis. 
II.  The  Italian  prep.  =  Latin  in,  as  in  the  phrases 
in  fresco,  in  petto,  for  which  see  the  sbs. 

In,  obs.  f.  INN  ;  var.  Ilix/row.  O/'S.,  him. 

Ta.-,pref.1,  the  prep,  and  adv.  IN,  in  combina- 
tion with  verbs,  verbal  derivatives,  and  other  wonls. 
In  original  compound  verbs,  unaccented  in-  passed 
in  \YS.  into  on-  (cf.  \^  prep.,  General  Sense'} :  e.  g. 
Goth,  inliuhtjan,  OHG.  inliufiten,  OE.  onliehtmi 
to  enlighten,  illuminate;  Goth,  intnndjan,  OE. 
ontytdan  to  set  on  fire,  Goth,  imcandjan,  OK. 
onwpidan  to  turn,  change.  In  such  of  these  verbs 
as  survived  in  ME.,  on-  was  normally  reduced  to 
a-.  But,  in  late  OE.,  numerous  new  verbs  in  in- 
appeared  as  glosses  or  literal  renderings  of  Lalin 
verbs  in  in-,  e.  g.  inbla-i.>an  =  L.  injlare,  inspiriire 
to  blow  in,  inbringan  =  L.  infirre  to  bring  in, 
inlxdan  =  L.  inlrodiulre  to  lead  in.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  in  similar  circumstances  continued  in 
ME.  to  the  close  of  the  I4th  c.,  when  numerous 
examples  occur  in  \Vyclif.  Among  the  ME. 
examples  are  inclcpe,  L.  invocare  to  call  in, 
indclve,  L.  infodfn  to  dig  in,  injclte,  L.  infunJcre 
to  pour  in,  in/oje,  L.  itiflammare  to  inflame, 
imvlappen,  L.  involvlre  to  enwrap,  imvrite,  L. 
inscribei'C  to  inscribe.  Few  or  none  of  these  verbs 
have  survived  into  mod.  English.  In  OE.  the  adv. 
inn,  in,  was  also  freely  used  in  collocation  with 
verbs  of  motion  or  change  of  state.  The  position 
of  the  adv.  was  with  the  finite  tenses,  variable ;  in 
the  infinitive  it  generally  stood  before  the  vb.,  and 
in  derived  verbal  sbs.  and  adjs.  always  so.  In  this 
position  the  adv.  came  at  length  to  be  written  in 
combination  with  the  vb.,  e.  g.  income-n,  incoming, 
income  sb.,  intiwelle-n,  indwelling,  inchvcller,  etc. 
In  the  infinitive  and  other  verbal  forms  in-  re- 
mained movable,  and  is  now  regularly  placed  aftci 
the  verb,  as  in  come  in,  go  in,  call  in,  lead  in,  etc. ; 
but  the  derived  sbs.  and  adjs.  in  which  the  position 
of  in-  was  invariable,  have  become  regular  com- 
pounds with  stress  on  in-,  thus  incoming,  income, 
incomer  (beside  come  in),  indwelling,  indweller 
(beside  divell  in),  inlet,  insight,  intake,  etc.  See 
IN  adv.  1 1.  (Cf.  the  parallel  case  of  German  verbs 
with  movable  prefixes,  as  eingehcn.  einzugehen, 
eingegangen,  gelie  ein,  er  geht  ein,  :ccnn  er  ein- 
geht,eingang,eingehend;  eingeben,  eingeber;  etc.) 
There  are  also  various  other  formations,  OE.,  ME., 
or  modern,  in  which  this  prefix  occurs,  usually  with 
the  sense  '  in,  within,  internal ',  e.g.  OE.  in^e/iygd, 
ingefanc  internal  thought,  intent,  inland  demesne 
land,  ME.  inwif  conscience ;  mod.  inborn,  inside, 
inward,  etc.  In  a  few  instances  prepositional 
phrases  \utli  in-  have  given  rise  to  attributive 
combinations,  as  in-college  residents,  in-door  occu- 
pations. 

As  to  the  blending  of  this  prefix  and  \s-pref.-  in 
later  use,  see  at  the  end  of  the  latter. 

In-,  pi'ff.-,  repr.  L.  in-  adv.  and  prep.,  used  in 
combination  with  verbs  or  their  derivatives,  less 
commonly  with  other  parts  of  speech,  with  the 
senses  'into,  in,  within;  on,  upon;  towards, 
against ',  sometimes  expressing  onward  motion  or 
continuance,  sometimes  intensive,  sometimes  transi- 
tive, and  in  other  casts  with  little  appreciable  force. 

Form-history.  In  earlier  L.,  in-  was  generally  re- 
tained unchanged  before  all  consonants ;  but  in 
later  times  it  was  assimilated  to  the  following  con- 
sonant, becoming  il-  before  /,  im-  before  a  labial, 
ir-  before  r.  These  changes  are  retained  in  Eng. : 
e.g.  il-Iatc,  im-bne,  im-mit.  im-pel,  ir-radiate  :  see 
Ii.-l,  In-1,  IB-'.  In  OF.,  in  inherited  words,  in-, 
im-,  became  en-,  em-  •  but  learned  words  derived 
or  formed  from  L.,  esp.  in  later  times,  regularly 
retained  in-,  im-.  The  French  words  were  adopted 
in  Eng.  in  their  current  form  ;  but  from  the  i-fta  c. 


IN-. 

onward,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  words  in 
which  the  L.  derivation  was  evident,  to  change 
en-,  cm-  back  to  L.  in-,  im-,  as  in  the  words  of 
learned  origin.     This  was  even  extended  to  some 
words  which   were   not  obviously,  or  not  at  all 
of  L.  origin,   including  some  of  those  in  which 
en-,    cm-    was,    as    a    living    formative,   prefixed 
to  radicals  of  OE.  or  other  origin.      (See  EN-.) 
Conversely,   some   words    directly  from   L.  were 
formed  with  the  French  en-,  em-.     Hence,  a  large 
number  of  words  occur  in  the   I5th  and  i6th  c. 
with  both  forms  of  the  prefix,  and  some  have  re- 
tained both  forms  to  the  present  day,  either  with  no 
distinction  of  sense,  as  in  enclose,  inclose,  enquire, 
iiiijuir,;  or  with  differentiation  of  use,  as  ensure, 
insure.     The  general  tendency  (though  with  nu- 
merous exceptions)  has  been  to  establish  in-,  im-,  in 
words  evidently  derived  from  L.,  reserving  en-,  em-, 
for  words  formed  in  French  and  not  having  a  L. 
type,  or  in  which   the   L.   type   is   disguised   by 
phonetic  change,  and  for  words  formed  in  Kng.  on 
the  analogy  of  these.     In  this  Dictionary,  current 
words  are  placed  under  their  usual  form,  whether 
in-  (im-)  or  en-  (em-*),  or,  in  unsettled  cases,  in 
that  which,  on  grounds  of  etymology  or  analogy, 
appears  to  be  the  preferable  form ;  obsolete  words 
have  been  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles,  and 
cross-references  have  been  given  to  the  form  under 
which  each  word  is  treated. 
Since  IN-  '  and  IN-  '&  are  identical  in  form,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  sense,  they  come  in  later  use  to  be 
felt  as  one  and  the  same  prefix ;  and  it  is  this  re- 
sulting prefix  which  appears  in  many  words  of  later 
formation,  formed  upon  native  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives, in  which  in-,  im-,  has  affinities  at  once  with 
the  prefix  en-,  em-,  from  French,  and  with  OE.  in-. 
In-,  fref.'A,  the  Lat.  in-,  cognate  with  Gr.  a-,  av-, 
Com.  Teut.  ««-,  prefixed  to  adjs.  and  their  deriva- 
tives, rarely  to  other  words,  to  express  negation  or 
privation  ;  as  filix  happy,  infelix  unhappy,  ttlilis 
useful,  inutilis  useless,  nocens  hurtful,  innocents  un- 
hurtful,  innocent,  doctus  learned,  indoctus  unlearned. 
In  earlier  Latin,  in-  was  used  before  all  consonants, 
but  in  later  times  wassubjected  to  the  same  assimila- 
tions as  Ix--,  as  in  il-litteratus  illiterate,  im-mensus 
unmeasured,  immense,  ir-regularis  without  rule, 
irregular,  and  was  besides  reduced  to  2-  before  gn, 
as  in  i-gnarus  ignorant;   i-gtwsclre  not  to  take 
cognizance  of,  to  overlook,  forgive.    In  a  few  OF. 
words,  L.  in-  became  en-  as  in  IN-  -,  e.g.  ininitcus, 
OF.  enemi  enemy,  L.   imiidia,  OF.  en-vie  envy; 
but  most  French  words  containing  this  prefix  are 
of  learned  formation,  and  retain  L.  in-  :*'/-,  im-, 
ir-) ;  as  is  the  case  also  in  Eng.  with  words  de- 
rived either  through  French,  or  from  L.  direct.    In 
Eng.  in-  (il-,  im-,  ir-)  is  a  living  negative  suffix  for 
words  of  Latin  or  Romanic  origin,  freely  used,  even 
when  no  corresponding  formation  appears  in  Latin ; 
in  this  use  it   interchanges  to  some  extent  with 
the  OE.  negative  un-,  which  is  used  in  native  or 
thoroughly  naturalized  words,  e.g.  incautious,  tin- 
caulious,  in-,  un-Ctremonious,  in-,  tin-certain,  in-, 
un-communicative,  in-,  un-devout,  in-,  tin-distin- 
guishable.    In  such  cases  the  practice  in  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  c.  was  to  prefer  the  form  with  in-,  e.g. 
inaidable,  inargualne,  inavailable,  but  the  modern 
tendency  is  to  restrict  in-  to  words  obviously  an- 
swering to  Latin  types,  and  to  prefer  tin-  in  other 
cases,  as  in  unavailing,  uncertain,  unJevout. 
In-,  pref.l,  of  Teut.  origin,  prefixed  to  OE.  and 
ME.  adjs.,  with  intensive  force.     In  origin  akin 
to  IN-  pref.^,  with  the  sense  'inly',  'intimately', 
'thoroughly',   and   hence    'exceedingly',    'very'. 
Examples :  OE.  indryhten  most  noble,  infrdd  very 
wise,  inhold  thoroughly  loyal ;  ME.  itirtJ  deep  red. 
(On  this  prefix  in  the  cognate  langs.,  see  Hcefer 
'Das  intensive  IN  ',  in  Cermania,  new  ser.  III.6i.) 
-in,    suffix  '.    Chem.     A    modification   of   the 
chemical  suffix  -INE5,  introduced  into  systematic 
nomenclature  by  Hofmann  a  1860,  used  systemati- 
cally in  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.   in  1866,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Chemical  Society,  for  the 
names  of  neutral  substances,  such  as  glycerides, 
glucosides,    bitter   principles,    colouring   matters, 
and  proteids,  which  are   thus  distinguished  from 
names  of  alkaloids  and  basic  substances  in  -IXE. 
Examples,  albumin,  casein,  fibrin,  globulin,  nnicin, 
myosin,  pepsin  ;  cerebrin,  chitin,chonJrin,  gelatin, 
lecithin  ;  acetin,  ali'.arin,  aloin,  ciiimfin,  cerotin, 
curcutiiin,    dextrin,   Invniatin.    indigo/ in,    inn/in, 
isatin,palinitin.piirpiirin,salicin,ulmin,  vanillin. 
Some  of  these  were  formerly  spelt  with  -ine,  and 
in  that  spelling  had  passed  into  popular  use  before 
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the  rectification  of  the  nomenclature. 

gelatine,  margarine,  which  arc  still  commc 
spelt  in  non-scientiiic  use. 


:xtrine, 

comma 


-in,  suffix  t,  an  obs.  variant  of  -INK1  in  adjs.,  as 
ftminin,  gcniiin.  etc.;  also  an  occasional  variant 
of  -m  •> :— L.  -ina,  as  in  ruin. 

-ina,  suffix  l,  a  Latin  feminine  suffix  found  in 
reg-nia  queen,  extended  in  It.  or  Sp.,  and  thence 
in  Eng.  use,  to  form  feminine  titles,  as  czar-ina 


-INE  4.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  formative  of  some 
other  words,  as  in  concertina,  seraphina,  etc., 
names  of  musical  instruments. 

-ina,  suffix  -,  in  words  which  are  the  neuter  pi. 
of  L.  adjs.  in  -inus,  and  in  mod.L.  words  formed 
after  them,  used  (in  agreement  with  aniiiialia 
animals,  understood)  to  form  names  of  groups  of 
animals  related  to  some  typical  genus,  as  Bomby- 
cina  .genus  Jlomlyx),  etc. 

t  Inabi-litate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  med . 
L.  inhaliilitdtus,  pa.  pple.  of  inhabilitare  to  de- 
clare unfit,  f.  inhaoilis  unfit,  unable,  etc.]  Declared 
unfit  or  unable,  disqualified. 

1577  HKLLOWES  Guevara's  Chron.  259  They  . .  were  in- 
abihtate  of  all  power  to  commaund  or  to  gouerne. 

tlnabilite,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
habilitare (see  prec.),  or  a.  obs.  F.  inhabilite-r 
(Oresme,  14th  c.) :  cf.  INHABILITY.]  trans.  To 
declare  ineligible  (for  an  office) ;  to  disqualify. 

143^-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VIII.  448  Takynge  their  bene- 
fices, and  mabihtynge  beim  to  eny  benefice  afterwarde. 

Inability  (inabi-liti).  Also  6-7  inhab-.  [f. 
IN-  a  +.  ABILITY  :  cf.  It.  inaln'lita,  F.  inhatileti.'} 
The  condition  of  being  unable ;  want  of  ability, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral ;  lack  of  power,  capa- 
city, or  means. 


15»  rugr.  fcrf.  (VV.  tie  VV.  1531)  130  Knowynge  our  owne 
fraylty  &  inabilite,  we  shall  thynke  our  selfe  vnworthy. 
1651  tr.  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  23  The  temperament  and 
complexion  have  a  great  part  in  the  habilities  or  inhabilities 
of  men.  1684  T.  BUIINET  Til.  Earth  I.  214  The  cause  of 
that  driness  and  decay,  or  other  inhability  in  the  solid  parts. 
1754  EDWARUS  Freed.  Will  i.  iv.  25  The  word  Inability  . . 
has  Respect  to  some  stated  Defect.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  ft 
Pr.  l.  i,  Instead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle 
luxury  alternating  with  mean  scarcity  and  inability, 
fb.  spec.  Bodily  infirmity.  Obs. 
1640  in  Grant  Burgh  Sck.  Scot!,  n.  xii.  11876)  368  In  re- 


C.  Const,  for  (f  to)  something;    to  do,  of  doing 
something. 

1644  Direct.  PnbL.  Worship  6  Their  own  inability  to  so 
great  a  Worke.  1660  R.  COKE  Justice  rind.  4  He  tells  you 
of  children*  inability  of  judging.  1676  SOUTH  Serin.  (1697) 
I.  407  Their  Inability  for,  and  frequent  contrariety  to  the 
bringing  about  such  designs.  1697  [bid.  (1698)  III.  41  That 
Infinitely  Greater  Inability,  .to  present  Him  with  any  Thing, 
which  they  were  not  first  Beholden  to  Him  for.  1712  STEELE 
Sped.  No.  437  p  3  Good  Nature  is  only  an  Inability  of 
observing  what  is  faulty.  1803  N.  NICHOLLS  Let.  in  Corr. 
111.  Gray  (1843)  49  A  want  of  love  for  general  society,  indeed 
an  inability  to  it.  1867  DICKENS  Let.  to  Miss  Hogarth  21 
Jan.  U88o)  II.  272  My  distressing  inability  to  sleep  at  night. 

finable,  -raent,  obs.  forms  of  ENABLE,  -MENT. 

1648  \V.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  x.  §  6.  118  They  owe 
much  of  these  furtherances  and  inablements  to  the  civill 
Discipline  and  Politique  literature  of  Courts.  Ibid.  xv.  §  i. 
267  That  treasure  which  is  dispensed  to  us  for  our  inable- 
ments to  this  discharge. 

In-aboU't,  adv.  Sc.  [f.  Ix  adv.  •  ABOUT  adv.'] 
In  or  into  proximity  ;  about  or  close  to  a  place. 

1813  W.  BEATTIE  Tales  4  (Jam.)  Just  as  I  entered  in- 
about,  My  aunt  by  chance  was  looking  out.  Mod.  Come 
in-about  here.  There  was  a  lot  o'  fowk  in-about  yesterday. 

t  Ina'brogable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Is- ».]  Not 
abrogable ;  that  cannot  be  abrogated  or  revoked. 

1617  COLLINS  Off.  Bf.  Ely  Ep.  Ded.  5  Their  authoritie  is 
inabrogable. 

Ina'bstiuence.  [IN-  3.]  \Yant  of  abstinence ; 
failure  to  abstain. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  476  What  nu'.serie  th'  inabstinence 
of  Eve  Shall  bring  on  men.  1863  VV.  LANCASTER  Prae- 
tcrita  77  Man,  Ape  of  all  change,  whose  fierce  inabstinence 
Gulps  at  illusion. 

tlnabstra'Cted, ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix--.] 
Not  abstracted. 

16..  Hooker's  Ecd.  Pot.   Vlll.   i.  §  5  Names  betokening 
accidents  unabstracted  [v.r.  inabstractedj,  dp  betoken 
only   those  accidents,   but   also   together   with    them    the 
subjects  whereuntu  they  cle.'ive. 

t  Inabu'sively,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-:S.]  Not 

abusively,  properly. 

(11677  L?'  NoRT"  Light  ill  Way  Paradise  (\(&i\  91  (T.) 
That  infinite  wisdom  . .  which  resideth  in  the  Deity, 


INACCOBDANCE. 

*'"cn  "•  usivcly  only  there  as  in 

its  iinjptr  sphere. 

t  Inaoce-ntuated,  a.  rare.     [Ix-  ^.]     Acccn- 

1716  M.  ] 

one  on  top  of  the  other  »s 

Inaccentna'tion.    I  Accented  con- 

dition 

1867  C.  J.  SMIIH  -Sj«.  ,y  Antouyi,: 
nuss.     Inaccentualion        Equableness      ,88.  1 ,.  c 
in  A.  Gcog.  Sx.  ^ppt.  l-apers  I.  ,.  , 
movement  there  was  a  decision  and  exactness 

from    the    sluggish    inac-.eiituation    of    the    Cl 

Inacce'ptable,  a.  rare.  [I.v  -."..]  Not  ac- 
ceptable, unacceptable. 

1878  I.KCKY  K«K.  ,s//<  C.  11.  viii.  445  The  Krcm 
propositions  of  peace,  but  they  appeared  utterly  in., 

t  InaCCe'SSe,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inaccesnts 
unapproached,  unapproachable,  f.  in-  IN-  •••)+&- 
cessus,  pa.  pple.  of  accedere  to  approach.]  Unap- 
proachable, inaccessible. 

.  '555  AHP.  PARKER  Ps.  xciv.  266  My  God  was  rocke  •  a- 
maccesse  \rinu  ItKOe]  My  trust  and  confidence. 

Inaccessibility   ,i  mt-kseslbi-liti).     [f.  IKM 
j    +  -IIY.     Cf.  ¥.  maccusiNKtt  U7th  c.  in  llat/.- 
Darm.).]     The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
1   accessible;  unapproachableness.     Also/i>. 

1665  MANLUY  GtvtM  Low  C.  Ifarm  317  The  in., 
sibihly  of  the  Manshes  frighted  them  from  thei,   i 
1798  FKKNAHT  Hindoostan  II.  73  The  partial  inacossibility 
bestowed  on  them  by  nature.    1833  l\;my  Cycl.  1. 389/2  The 
Jungfrau  ..  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  inaccessibility. 
1843  MILL  Logic  ill.  xxi.  §  4  Accounted  for  by.  .their  inac- 
cessibility to  observation.     1864  Spectator  1403  Should  we 
prove  our  reliance  on  his  inaccessibility  to  error? 

b.  (with//.)  An  inaccessible  place. 

i»6?  CautafnA  Ct.  ,x.x.  (1872)  III.  154  Going  from 
otollnolen.  .up  into  the  inaccessibilities. 

Inaccessible  ,im;  kse-sii/i  ,a.(st.)  Also  6-7 

erron.  -able.  [a.  F.  inaccessible  (I4th  c.  in  HaU.- 
Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  inaccessibilis,  (.  in-  (I.x--1)  + 
accessibilis  ACCJESSIBLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  reached,  entered,  or  got  to; 
that  cannot  be  scaled  or  penetrated. 

»555  EDEN  Decades  253  The  south  partes.  .inaccessable  by 
reason  of  great  heate.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
281  The  desperat  danger  . .  in  climbing  the  inaccessible 
mountain.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  37  Vninhabitable,  and 
almost  inaccessible.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MOM  AGU  Let.  la 
Abbi  Conti  31  July,  The  harbour  . .  [is)  inaccessible  almost 
six  months  in  the  year.  1846  GROTE  Greece  l.  xvii.  (1862) 
11.  433  Its  inaccessible  acropolis  defied  them. 

2.  Jig.  That  one  cannot  come  into  personal  or 
close   relations   with ;   not   open   to  advances  or 
influence,  unapproachable. 


431  Fortify  the  .spirit  . .  of  a  man,  to  make  it  inaccessible 
unto,  .cares  and  fears.  1781  GIBBON  Dec!.  $  F.  xxxiv.  .18691 
II.  265  This  savage  hero  was  not  inaccessible  to  pity.  1896 
4  M.  FIELD  '  Attila  i.  19  Always  inaccessible  To  any  suitor. 

f3.  (tr.  Gr.  doTrror.)  'Not  to  be  touched, 
resistless,  invincible.'  Obs. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  i.  550  Curb  your  tongue  in  time,  lest 
all  the  Gods.  .Too  few  be  and  too  weak  to  help  th> 
insolence,  When  my  inaccessible  hands  shall  fall  on  thee. 
B.  sb.  That  which  is  inaccessible,  rare. 

1812  KEATINGE  (title)  Eidometrian  Local,  Victoria!,  and 
Military,  for  Inaccessibles. 

Inacce-ssibleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  inaccessible  ;  inaccessibility. 

16:2-15  BP._HALL  CotUempl.,O.  T.  xii.  viii,  Them  Iliat 
trusted  to  the  inaccessiblenesse  of  the  place.  1627  H.  BURTON 
Baiting  of  Pope  s  Butt  Ep.  Ded.  3  Whose  case . .  became  the 
more  desperate,  through  the  inaccessiblenesse  of  interces- 
sors. 1769  Scots  Mag.  Sept.  526/1  Haughtiness  and  inac- 
cessibleness,  are  crimes  in  a  servant  of  the  public.  1844 
EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  n.  i.  33  The  inaccessibleness  of  every 
thought  but  that  we  are  in,  is  wonderful. 

Inaccessibly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LV  -.]  In 
an  inaccessi ble  manner  or  degree ;  tinapptoachably. 

1708  Brit.  A  folio  No.  82.  2/1  God  i^  I  '  -iorious. 

(^1785  GLOVER  Athenaid  xxi.  Poems  jiSio)  151, 'i  Friend- 
ship's unremitted  care  Still  in  Sandauce's  chamber  held  the 
queen   Sequester'd,   inaccessibly   immur'd.     i8rn 
Alastor  503  O  stream  !  Whose  source  is  inact' 
found. 

t  Inacce'ssional,  a.    Obs.    rare.     [IN-  '•  ] 

Unapproachable. 

1654-66  U>.  ORRERY  /'art/tea,  y]  <  ihe 

.s,jvt-ral  Ue.mtirs  of  shape,  stature,  complexion,  and  fe.<: 
in  so  i  «-•.     ititt.  137  To  raise  your  in- 

solence lo  an  i  iMght. 

t  Inaccidentate,  v.  Obs.    [f.  IN-  -  +  Aoomnn 

sb.  (sense  6)  +  -ATK  ".]     trans.  To  unite  with  the- 
'accidents'  ',in  reference  to  tiansubstantinr 
1579  FULKE  lltskhis  Part.  ^57  He  [Christ]  is  neith.  i 

panatcd,  nor  i:. 

t  Inacco'mmodate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [I.  Is-s 
+  Acc(iMM(>i)ATK///.  a.]  Not  suited,  unsu.iu.-d. 

1657  nisf.  697  Some  tin 

allowed  of  us  inaccoinniodate. 

Inacc<rrdance.    [i>-;]  -next. 

1822-34  Gwifs  Sf; 
irregularity,  .is  an  inaccordancc  of  time,  or  manner. 


INACCORDANCY. 

Inacco-rdancy.  [I*-3-]  The  quality  of 
being  inaccordant ;  want  of  agreement  or  harmony. 

1821-34  G.wrf'i-  Uluify  .'/.•</.  (ed.  4)  I.  295  The  contractile 

power  of  the  one  follows  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the 

contractile  power  of  the  other,  or  evince*  some  other  mode 

of  inaccordancy.    Ibid.  IV.  102  An  incongruity,  inaccord- 

or  want  of  adaptation  in  the  constituent  principles. 

Inacco'rdaut,  a.  [lN'-:i-]  Nut  accordant; 
not  in  agreement  or  harmony ;  inharmonious. 
Hence  Inacco'rdantly  adv. 

1812-34  Gobi's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4 : 1 1 .  403  [They]  belong  to 
the  same  genus  in  botany,  however  inaccordant  they  may 
appear  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  spectator.  Ibid.  III.  327 
\  iolcnt  motions  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  syn* 
chronously,  but  inaccordantly  as  to  the  number  of  throbs  in 
a  given  time.  Ibid.  IV.  373  An  organ,  whose  common 
function  is  so  inaccordant  with  such  a  production.  1851 
/>Y</ir't>o'  r^-ins  Mem.  19  This  unhesitating  sacrifice  of 
partial  but  inaccordant  beauty,  .is.  .among  the  surest  tests 
of  the  true  artistic  mind. 

InaCCOU'ntable,  «.  rare.  1  Obs.  [Is-  3.]  Not 
to  be  reasonably  accounted  for ;  unaccountable. 

1684  T.  UL'RXET  Th.  Eartk  l.  216  To  imagine  that  his 
year^  are  to  be  understood  one  way,  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
hs  another,  would  be  an  inaccountable  fiction. 

Inaccuracy  .in.vkifirasi  .  [I.  next:  see  -ACY, 
and  cf.  accuracy]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  inaccurate ;  want  of  accuracy,  exactness,  or 
precision ;  with  an  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this,  an 
inaccurate  statement. 

1757  SVMMER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  400  An  inac- 
curacy with  regard  to  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the 
House  had  ..  been  suffered  to  slip.  1772  Jitnius  Lett. 
Ixviii.  343  An  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of 
terms.  1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grain,  led.  5*  I.  29  Some 
examples  of  inaccuracy,  in  the  use  of  the  verb  without  its 
nominative  case.  1883  A.  ROBERTS  O.  T.  A'c^'fs.  vi.  131 
The  historical  inaccuracies  which  the  book  contains. 

Inaccurate  ina.-kiiirA),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  Acci'- 
IIATE.]  Not  accurate ;  inexact,  incorrect,  erroneous. 

1738  WARBURTON  Div.  Lcgat.  n.  vL  Wks.  1811  II.  301 
Men  going  into  Antiquity  under  the  impression  of  modern 
ideas,  must  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judgements  of  what 
they  find.  '775-8  TYRWHITT  C/mwtvrApp.  to  Pref.  (1860) 
5  note,  Leland  is  also  inaccurate . .  in  representing  the  edition 
by  Thynne  as  coming  next  after  that  by  Caxton.  1875 
JOWETT  Plata  III.620  Inaccurate  modes  of  expression. 

Hence  Ina  ccuratenesa,  inaccuracy. 

1873  WAGNER  tr.  Teuffcls  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  II.  564  There 
are  numerous  inaccuratenesses. 

Ina'CCUrately,  adv.  [!N-  3,]  In  an  in- 
accurate manner ;  not  accurately ;  incorrectly. 

1669  FLAMSTEED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men  (1841)  II.  78 
These  appearances,  which  I  had  not  inaccurately  calculated. 
1794  SULLIVAN  K/Vw  Nat.  II.  316  Phenomena,  inaccurately 
observed  very  often,  and  not  always  very  fairly  recorded. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  42  Quoting  or  alluding  to 
Homer  inaccurately. 

Inacquaintance  (inakw^'-ntans).  [Ix-  3.] 
The  being  unacquainted  ;  want  of  acquaintance. 

1607  MARKHAM  Caval.  ill.  (1617)  57  The  very  inacquain- 
tance  therewith  will  make  him  tyer  euen  in  his  best  strength. 
'779-84  W.  RUSSELL  Europe  IV.  290  (Jod.)  An  inacquain- 
tance  with  the  principle  of  gravitation.  1879  GEO.  ELIOT 
Theo.  Suck  96  He  . .  took  his  inacquaintance  with  doctrines 
for  a  creative  dissidence. 

Inacquie' scent,  a.  [Ix- s.]  Not  acquiescent. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  In  the  same  dry  inacquiescent 
tone  of  voice  and  manner. 

So  f  Inacquie'scency,  want  of  acquiescence. 

1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rcdiv.  i.  i.  (1854)  6  From  an  in- 
acquiescency  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  success  of  the 
present. 

Inact  insc-kt),  v.i    [f.  Ix-  2  +  ACT  v.} 

1 1.  trans.  To  bring  into  activity ;  to  actuate. 

1647  H.  MORE  Philosopk.  Poems  348  note,  The  Mundane 
s].iiit.  inacted  by  Psyche.  1600  —  Myst.  Codl.  x.  ix.  514 
He  is  inacted  by  the  envy  of  Satan  against  the  Kingdome 
of  Christ.  1662  GLANVILL  Lnx  Orient,  xiv.  145  The  soul. . 
was  united  with  the  most  subtile  and  aHhereal  matter  that 
it  was  capable  of  inacting. 

2.  intr.  To  act  in  or  within,   rare. 

1830  Fritter's  Mag.  I.  513  The  principle  is  the  all  in  all, 
precedes  all,  inacts  in  all. 

Inact,  v.-,  obs.  form  of  EXACT. 

Inaction  (inre-kjan).  [f.  IN-  3  +  ACTION  sb.  : 
cf.  F.  iii'it'tii»i  1690  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Absence 
of  action  or  activity ;  inertness,  sunineness. 

1707  Curias,  ill  ffusi.  f,  Card.  63  In  Winter,  the  Trees  are 
in  a  state  of  Inaction.  1796  UURKE  Let.  to  Ld.  Rockiugham 
Wks.  1842  II.  393  That  your  lordship  should  meet  your 
friends  with  some  settled  plan  either  of  action  or  inaction. 
1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  i.  (1869)  35  In  regard  to  missions 
the  inaction  of  the  Eastern  Churches  is  well  known.  1868 
[see  INACTIVITY  b).  1874  GKKKN  Short  //ist.iu.  §  2.  120 The 
revelation  of  a  danger  at  home  . .  shook  him  out  of  his  con- 
temptuous inaction. 

Hence  Ina'ctionist,  one  who  advocates  inaction  ; 
a  member  of  a  party  of  inaction. 

1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  May  50  It  is.  .his  schemes  for  the 

"CO"  ucicty  that   most    raise    the  gall  of  the 

iit,  who.  .fumes  at  interference. 

Inactive    .in.fktiv  .    a.     [f.   Ix-  '•">  +  ACTIVI.  : 

cf.  F.  inactifi.  I  771  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).]     Not  active  ; 

characterized  by  absence  of  action  or  activity  ;  not 

disposed  to  act ;  Inert,  indolent,  sluggish ;  passive, 

L-nt. 

'7*5  '  .uvay  by  the 

I     .     1789  W.   Hl-I.HAN 

"'""•  •    an-  continually  complain- 

ing  of  pains  of  the  stomach.     1818  (  i  ••  •  j)lll. 
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231  The  title  to  a  barony,  which  has  descended  ujx>n,  and 
is  ve-ied  in  coheirs,  remains  in  them  in  an  inactive  and 
dormant  Male.  1837  WIIEWLLL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I- 
159  This  Alexandrian  period,  so  inactive  and  barren.  1838 
TUIKLWALL  Greece  xxii.  III.  207  The  Sjartan->  . .  were  not 
entirely  inactive  this  summer.  1866  ODUXG  Anim,  Chcm. 
155  A  converter  of  inactive  or  free,  into  active  or  combined 
;i.  1883  Munch.  E.fatn.  13  Dec.  4/1  The  money 
market  to-day  was  very  inactive. 

So  Ina  ctiveness,  inactivity. 

16780.  HATTON  in  H  Corr.  (Camden)  I.  164  Complaining 
to  y°  King  of  y°  weeknesse  of  y*  King's  bench,  by  reason  of 
y»  mactivenesse  of  y*  Ld  Ch.  Justice. 

Ilia  ctively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    In  an 

inactive  manner;  inertly,  sluggishly. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio).  1755  in  JOHNSON.  [].  quotes 
Locke  (Edttc.  §  125 >,  *  whether  he  inactively  loiters  it  away ', 
but  in  all  edd.  examined  the  word  is  '  unactively '.]  1837 
HALLAM  /fist.  Lit.  in.  ii.  §  6  This  pope  was  not  inactively 
occupied  in  the  great  cause  of  subduing  the  Protestant 
heresy.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S,  xliii.  V.  22  The  Con- 
tinental Congress,  .waited  inactively  for  his  appeals. 

Inactivity  (imekli-viti).  [I.\-  a.  Cf.  F.  in- 
activite  (1790  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  inactive  ;  want  of  activity ;  in- 
ertness, sluggishness ;  passiveness,  quiescence. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  \.  v.  18  By  a  temperamentall 
inactivity  we  are  unready  lo  put  in  execution  the  sugges- 
tions or  dictates  of  reason.  ?  1723  POPE  Let.  to  Gay  21  July, 
Lett.  1735  I.  326  Poor  Fenton  . .  died  at  Easthamstead,  of 
Indolence  and  Inactivity.  1738  SWIFT  To  Dr.  King  i  Virtue 
conceal'd  within  our  breast,  Is  inactivity  at  best.  1830 
KATER  &  LAKDNEH  Meek,  iii.  33  The  term  inactivity  im- 
plying the  absence  of  all  force. 

b.  Phrase.  Masterly  inactivity. 

1791  MACKINTOSH  Vind.  Gallicx  i.  (1837)  44  The  Com- 
mons, faithful  to  their  system,  remained  in  a  wise  and 
masterly  inactivity,  which  tacitly  reproached  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  the  Nobles.  1831  CALHOUN  Wks.  (1874)  V.I43 
I  f  the  Government  should  be  taught  that  the  highest  wisdom 
of  a  state  is  a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity,  an  invaluable 
blessing  will  be  conferred.  1848  —  Sp.  Oregon  Quest,  ibid. 
IV.  286,  I  venture  to  say  'a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity', 
in  despite  of  the  attempt  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  expres- 
sion. 1867  J.  WVLLIE  in  Edift.  Rev.  Jan.  [1868  G.  DUFF 
Pol.  Surv.  71  The  much-sneered-at  policy  of  masterly  in- 
action.] 

Ina'ctor,  obs.  form  of  ENACTOR. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  iv.  vii.  §  i  Chosen  Gouernours 
of  the  State,  and  inactors  of  Solons  lawes. 

Inactuate  (inse-ktiw^t),  v.  arch.  [f.  IN-  2  + 
ACTUATE.]  trans.  To  make  active,  put  in  action, 
stir  into  activity. 

1651  H.  MORE  Second  Last  in  Enthus.  Tri.  (1656)  179 
How  magnificent  a  state  is  the  Soul  of  man  in,  when  the 
life  of  God,  inactuating  her,  shoots  her  along  with  himself 
through  Heaven  and  Earth.  1652  H.  MORE  in  R.  Ward 
Life  More  (1710)  292  Those  [Souls]  ..  do  very  Highly  and 
vigorously  Inactuate  the  Matter  which  falls  to  their  Share 
for  their  Vehicles.  1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  xiv.  160 
The  plastick  in  them  is  too  highly  awakened,  to  inactuate 
only  an  aerial  body.  [1881  SHORTHOUSE  y.  Inglesant(i$&2) 
I.  xvii.  310.) 

Hence  Inactna'tion.  a  bringing  into  activity,  the 
condition  of  activity. 

1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient.  x\i\.  138  That  they  should  be 
inconsistent  in  the  supremest  exercise  and  inactuatiun,  is 
to  me  as  probable.  Ibid.  xiv.  145  They  [the  creatures]  were 
then  constituted  in  the  inactuation  and  exercise  of  their 
noblest  and  most  perfect  powers. 

Inadaptability  (inadseptabrliti).  [!K-  3.] 
Want  of  adaptability ;  incapacity  for  adaptation. 

1840  Taifs  Mag.  VII.  66e  The  inadaptibility  of  the  soil. 
1881  Mdcm.  Mag.  XLIV.  117  An  inadaptability  to  their 
social  environments. 

Inada'ptable,  a.  rare.  [IN- :{.]  That  cannot 
be  adapted;  incapable  of  adaptation. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Inadaptation.  (ingedapl^-Jan).  [IN- 3.]  Want 
of  adaptation  ;  the  condition  of  not  being  adapted. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng,  Diet. 

Inada'ptive,  a.     [IN-  3.]     Not  adaptive. 

1886  Athen:eunt  9  Oct.  471/1  Among  extinct  ungulates 
there  are  two  types  of  foot -structure— one  adaptive,  such  as 
is  seen  to-day,  and  one  inadaptive. 

Iliade'pt,  a.  rare.     [IN-  3.]     Not  adept. 

1875  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM  Cnron.  Dustypore  (1877)  167  Is 
this  the  race  which  proclaims  itself  inadept  at  amusements, 
and  which  . .  loves  to  take  its  very  pleasures  sadly? 

Inadequacy  (imu'd/kwabi).  [f.  next,  after 
adequacy .]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
adequate ;  insufficiency. 

1787  HONNVCASTLE  Astron.  xv.  244  The  inadequacy  of  his 
natural  powers.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  A'<y  xvii,  My  own  in- 
adequacy  to  sustain  the  task  of  a  dissembler.  1834  PKINGLE 
Af,\  Sk.  ix.  291  The  inadequacy  of  the  income  for  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  a  family.  1879  FROUDE  Caesar  i.  2  Inadequacy  to 
some  unforeseen  position. 

Inadequate  (jnrexttkvfl),  a.  [Is-*.]  Not 
adequate  ;  not  equal  to  requirement ;  insufficient. 

1675  KUYI  Y.  RfCtnuiUAblcn.  R.-a^n  ,y  Rclig.  i.  ii,  We  can 
have  but  inadequate  conceptions  of  them.  1690  LOCKE 
Hunt.  L'nit.  n.  xxxi.  11695)  207  Inadequate  Ideas  are  such, 
which  are  but  a  partial,  or  incomph-t  :  i  .m  of 

those  Archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  1792  Ancaf. 
II'.  ntt  II.  .\xiii.  49  There  had  been  a  L.ir^ain,  but  the 
terms  were  inadequate.  1824  SYD.  SMITH  U'A:\;  (1867*  II. 
192  It  is  ;isiouisliing  what  on  worthy  and  inadequate  notions 
own  are  apt  to  form  of  the  Christian  faith.  1880  C.  K.  MAKK- 
IIAM  rent"'.  Hark  xix.  214  Ht;  won!'!  tlicn  ,  .  li;ivf  in  rived 
some,  thuu.i;h  probably  very  inadequate]  reinunciatiun. 
b.  Const,  to)  and  with  inftn. 

1751   JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  126  ?6  \\\    mti^i  eundude 
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ourselves  safe  when  we  see  no  danger,  or  none  inadequate 
toour  powers  of  opposition.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xl.  (1869) 
1 1 . 476  His  revenues  were  found  inadequate  to  his  expences. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  5.  318  The  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Crown . .  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  war. 

Inadequately,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]    In 

1    an  inadequate  manner  or  degree  ;  insufficiently. 
a  1691  BOVLE  (J.),  These  pores  they  may  either  exactly  fill, 
or  but  inadequately.     1736  BUTLKK  Anal.  \\.  vi.  Wks.  1874 

:  I.  244  Signs  often  can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expres- 
sive of  the  things  signified.  1843  PBESCOTT  Mexico  (1850) 
I.  215  He  . .  was  very  inadequately  provided  with  supplies. 

Ina'dequateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inadequate  ;  inadequacy. 

1681  FLAX  I;L  Metk.  Grace  xii.  252  This  comes  to  pass  from 

the  inadequateness.  .of  the  creature  to  the  nobler  and  more 

,    excellent  soul  of  man.     1796  Hist,  in  Ann.  AV*,-.  66  The 

inadequateness  of  the  successt^  obt.iined.    1873  M.  AKXUI.U 

:    Lit.  <y  Dogma  (18^6)  60  This  inadequatencbs  of  our  speech. 

Inadequation  (.insed/kw/^Jan).  arch.  [fo-B.] 
\Vant  of  equivalence  or  exact  correspondence. 

1630  I.  CRAVEN  Serttt.  (1631)  29  Man.. cannot  [know  the 

secrets]  of  anothers  heart ;  nor  those  of  his  owne.  .but  with 

inadequation  to  the  truth.      1676  MAKYKLL  Mr.  Smirkc  35 

The    difference    arising  only   from    the    Inadequation    of 

]    Languages.      1830  DE  QUINCEY  A'.  Benttey  Wks.  VII.  105 

i    The  continual  inadequation  (to  use  a  logical  term)  of  Greek 

to  modern  terrn.i. 

Ina'dequative,  a.    [f.  Itf-ft+AcsQUAsrvx.] 

Nothavingexact  equivalence;  notof  equal  extension 
,    or  comprehension.     Hence  Ina  clequatively  adv. 
1862  K.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Sy&t.  120  A  characterization 
of  dkd£a  will  serve  to  show  how  ioadequativeJy  it  ib  repre- 
sented by  'ether'. 

Inadherent  (ina;dhi*Tent),  a.    [IN-  3.]    Not 

adherent ;  not  attached. 
1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Inadhesion  [uufedhTgaa).  [!N-  ^.]  The  fact 
of  not  adhering  ;  non-adhesion. 

1796  KIRWAN  Eiem.  A/in.  (ed.  2)  I.  198  Its  colour,  inadhe- 
sion  to  the  tongue  and  fingers.  Ibiti.  199. 

Inadhesive  (maedhrsiv),  a.  [!N-  3.]  Not 
adhesive,  without  the  property  of  sticking. 

1811  PINKERTON  Pelral.  II.  474  Composed  only  of  lapillo, 
pumice,  and  other  substances  of  an  inadhesive  quality.  1832 
BABUAGE  Econ.  Alanuf.  xi.  (ed.  3)79  Two  kinds  of  ink.  .mu- 
tually inadhesive.  1879  J.  J.  YOUNG  Ceratn.  Art  22  Giving 
by  tlie  help  of  w;itui  a  certain  consistency  to  the  inadhesive 
band. 

Inadmissibrllty.   [f.  next  +  -ITY  :  cf.  F.  in- 

admissibilitt  (1835  in  Halz.-Darm.),]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  inadmissible. 

1802-12  BESTHAM  Ration.  JutHc.  Erid.  11827)  IV.  417 
i  Whether  through  inadmissibility  or  through  insufficiency 
[of  the  evidence].  <  1811  FUSKLI  in  Lect.  Paint,  iv.  (1848) 
440  The  admissibility  and  inadmissibility  of  Allegory  in 
poems  of  supposed  reality.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  Hour  Grk. 
N.  T.  II.  209  The  proved  inadmissibiliiy  of  the  third 
supposition. 

Inadmissible  (in^dmi-siVl),  a.  [Iw- 3.  cf. 
F.  inadmissible  (f475  i"  Hatz.-Dann.).l  Not 

admissible  ;  not  to  be  admitted,  entertained,  or 
allowed. 

1776  HUKNEY  Hist.  Mus.  I.  1 16  Who  . .  contemn  whatever 

•    theory  suggests  as  visionary,  and  inadmissible  in  practice. 

1786  T.  JEI-'FERSON    It-'rit.   (1859)  I.  557   To  leave  her  in 

1    possession  of  our  posts,  seems  inadmissible,  a  1859  MACAULAY 

Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V.  116  The  demand  which  was  made  upon 

i    himself  was  altogether  inadmissible.     1896  ALLBUTT  Syst. 

Med.  I,  402  Tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  are  inadmissible. 

tlna'dulable,  a.    Obs.    rare  —  ".     [ad.  L.  in- 
adulahilis.  i.  in-  (!N- 3)  +  adulabilis  ADULABLE.] 
Not  to  be  Mattered. 
1623  in  COCKEHAM.     1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

t Inadu-lterate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IK- 3 
+  ADULTERATE  ///.  «.]  Unadulterated. 

1648  HLKKICK  Hesper.^  r  roof  to  no  Purpose,  Induc't  tliat 
iiiatiultrate  same  Streame  to  the  spring  from  whence  it 
came. 

t  Inadva*ntage.  Obs.  rare-1.  [lN-3.]  Dis- 
advantage. 

1689  Def.  Liberty  ftgst.  Tyrants  55  They  which  dye  in 
thai  Wai  seem  to  have  this  inadvu.:.. 

Inadventurons  (in^dve-ntiuras),  a.  [IN-;*.] 
Not  adventurous;  unenterprising.  Hence  Inad- 
ve  ntxiroiisness. 

1853  C.  HKONIK  niicttc  viii,  Inadventurous,  unsiirred  by 
impulses  of  practical  ambition.  1867  C.  J.  SMITH  Syn.  <$ 
Antony!>iss.v.Ath-cntHr0us,\Ji\K\iiv\-\>n~-\u\i,  I tiad venturous. 
Ibid.  s.v.  Atte/tiiiij'i  Diffidence,  Inadvenluruusness. 

Inadvertence  (imOdvoutens).  [ad.  Schol.L. 
inadvertent  ia\  see  next  and  -ENCK.  Cf.  OF.  waver- 
tauce  ^Oiesme,  14th  c, ),  ina^lvcrtance.^  The  Jact 
or  habit  of  being  inadvertent ;  want  of  advertence, 
failure  to  observe  or  pay  attention  j  inattention ; 
also  =  lxAHvi.KTi;.\ry. 

1568  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  36  He  \\  ho  slayes 
any  upon   suddentie  and   inadvertent  e.     1669  CLARENDON 
")    Tracts  11727)    100   Incogitance,  inadvertence,   not 
thinking  at  all,  not  considering  anything;  winch  is  degrad- 
ing ourselves  . .  by  renouncing  the  faculn 
SOUt      1786    lii'KKV.    H'.    Has'tings   Wk,.    ia4j    II.    IM 
>-.iitl    k'tUT  ..  uas,    through    inadvertetu  '  It   the 

liu.ird.      1872  J.  G.  MlRi'HY  Contm  Lcr. 

. .  arc  invariably  acts  of  inadvertence.     1875  I 'us  IK  Gains 

\.    Intrud.   (eil.    2)   14    Iiiailvei-h.-no.:  t«i  tin 
commission  may  be  called  heedle^ 

b.  with  tut  and//.  An  instance  of  this;  an  act 
or  fault  of  inattention  ;  an  oversight. 
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1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  iv.  §  3  Such  ari  Inadvertence  or 
Mistake  will  expose  you  to  great  Error  in  Judgment.  1876 
Miss  BRADDON  Dead  Men's  Shoes  I.  i.  6  Marriage  is  one 
of  those  inadvertences  which  can  hardly  go  for  nothing 
even  in  the  easiest  life.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  xv.  257 
The  mind  broods  over  some  passing  inadvertence  or  fancied 
neglect  till  it  assumes  gigantic  dimensions. 

Inadvertency  (inaMvautensi).  [ad.  Schol.L. 
inadvertentia,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  advert entia  ADVEH- 
TKNCY.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  inad- 
vertent ;  heedlessness  ;  also  =  INADVEKTENCK. 

1592  Q.  ELIZ.  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  II.  xlvi. 
302  If  any  person  speak  ill  of  the  Emperor  through  a  foolish 
rashness  or  inadvertency,  it  is  to  be  despised.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Contempl.  Ps.  in  Tracts  (1727)  460  If  through  inadvert- 
ency or  unskilfulness  they  know  not  how  to  ask.  1755 
JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.  ad  fin..  Sudden  fits  of  inadvertency 
will  surprize  vigilance.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xi.  11.46 
Defects  . .  which  might  creep  in  through  error  and  inad- 
vertency. 

b.  with  an  and//.    =prec.  b. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rev.  n.  §  4  It  was  a  fatal  inadver- 
tency that.,  these  Canons,  .were  never  seen  by  the  Assembly. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSri)  IV.  xxxv.  220  Forgive  my 
inadvertencies  !  1866  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Exod.  vii.  6 
Grave  inadvertencies  into  which  they  are  betrayed. 

Inadvertent  (insedvautent),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  + 
ADVERTENT.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc. :  Not  pro- 
perly attentive  or  observant ;  inattentive,  negligent ; 
heedless.     In  quot.  1653,  Not  having  the  faculty 
of  observation. 

1653  H.  MORE  Autid.  Ath.  n.  v.  §  3.  53  The  effects  of  an 
inadvertent  form  lAoyo!  IKI/AOS)  of  materiated  or  incorporated  i 
art  or  seminal  reason.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
III.  vii.  89  If  we  are  not  wilfully  deaf  and  inadvertent  to  It. 
1694  KETTLEWELL  Camp.  Penitent  124  Whose  unconstant 
Temper  . .  is  supine  and  inadvertent.  1718  Freethinker 
No. 21  P5  A  Volume  is  thrown  away  upon  the  Inadvertent. 
1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  i.  3  Inadvertent  critics 
object  to  God  being  described  as  speaking,  or  performing 
any  other  act  that  is  proper  only  to  the  human  frame. 

2.  Of  actions,  etc. :    Characterized  by  want  of 
attention  or  taking  notice  ;  hence,  unintentional. 

1724  SWIFT  Advice  Grand  Jury\Vte.  1761  III.  81  If  such 
a  writer  should  in  one  or  two  places  happen  to  let  fall  an 
inadvertent  expression.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  564  An  in- 
advertent step  may  crush  the  snail,  That  crawls  at  evening 
in  the  public  path.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  2  Another 
secret  charm  of  this  book  is  inadvertent  humor. 

Hence  Inadve  rtentness  v  Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Inadve-rtently,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.]    In 

an  inadvertent  manner ;  without  due  attention 
or  thought;  inattentively,  heedlessly,  carelessly; 
hence,  unintentionally. 

1678  CUDWORTH  iHtcll.Syst.  i.  v.  747  They.. inadvertently 
give  their  assent  to  those  Words  in  a  Wrong  Sense.  1756 
BURKE  Satl.  /t  B.  iv.  xvii,  If,  after  descending  a  flight  of 
stairs,  we  attempt  inadvertently  to  take  another  step  in  the 
manner  of  the  former  ones,  the  shock  is  extremely  rude  and 
disagreeable.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Col.  Collins  in 
C.urw.  Desp.  (1837)  II.  140,  I  cannot  approve  of  the  expres- 
sion inadvertently  used  in  Colonel  Stevenson's  letter.  1866 
G.  MACUONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xi.  (1878)  214,  I  have 
already  inadvertently  broken  my  promise. 

t  Inadve-rting,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  lN-3  + 
adverting,  pres.  pple.  of  ADVERT  v.]  Inadvertent. 
Hence  f  Inadve'rtingly  adv.,  inadvertently. 

1678  Lively  Orac.  viii.  §  26.  315  The  vertue  God  has  put 
there  ..  can   never   be   drawn    out  by  drousy  inadvertmg 
readers.    1713  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Yy  lij  a,  Dr.  Mills 
inadvertingly  gives  some  handle  to  the  Arians. 

t  Inadve-rtisement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  ?•  + 

ADVEKTISK.MK.NT  i.]  Want  of  attention  or  obser- 
vation ;  inadvertence. 

1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  10  Forget  not  how 
assuefaction  unto  any  thing  minorates  the  passion  from  it  ; 
how  constant  objects  loose  their  bints,  and  steal  an  mad- 
vertisement  upon  us. 

tlnadve'rtist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  a  +  adwr- 
tist  from  ADVERTISE  v.  1-3.]  One  who  habitually 
fails  to  take  notice;  an  inadvertent  person. 

1679  HARBY  Key  Script,  ii.  20  The  inscdulity  of  sleepy 
Inadvertists  that  mind  nothing. 

Inadvisable  (insedvai-zab'l),  a.  rare.  [In-  •'<.] 
Not  advisable;  unadvisable. 

1870  Daily  News  n  Feb.,  That  it  was  inadvisable  at  the 
present  time  to  add  to  the  taxation.  1896  A  llhitt's  Syst. 
J/tv/.  I.  402  Sugar  is  inadvisable. 

Hence  Inadvisabi-lity,  nnadvisableness. 

1864  R  A  ARNOLD  Cotton  Fain.  429  The  inadvisability  of 
raising  the  rate  of  relief  any  higher.  iSfa  T.  A.  GUTHRIK 
I 'ice  Versa  viii.  (ed.  19!  153  He  saw  the  inadvisability  of 
mingling  with  the  crowd. 

Inadvisedly  ,in*dvoi-ztdli),rti/f.  ran:  [to-3-] 
Unadvisedly.  So  Inadvi'sedness. 

l6$a  HOWELL  draft's  Rev.  Naples  n.  193  The  Duke  of 
Guise  was  much  taxed  of  inadvisednesse  to  leave  the  Lily. 
1681  KkrTi.hwELl.tVi>-.  Cited.  (1715)56"  They,  who 
ever  sin  wilfully  at  all  . .  are  wont  most  frequently  through 
indeliberation  and  inadvisednessto  miscarry.  1894  Athcnxnm 
17  Nov.  671/1  She  has  entered  upon  the  task  somewhat 
inadvisedly. 

-inae,  suffix,  in  words  which  are  the  fern.  pL  of 
L.  adjs.  in  -inus,  and  in  mod.L.  words  forme.  1  on 
this  pattern,  used  in  agreement  with  tfstue  beasts, 
understood)  to  form  names  of  sub-families  of  ani- 
mals, as  Cattitue  >L.  camnus  canine),  l-'clir 
felintis  feline\ 
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t  Ina'ffable,  a.  Obs.  [!N-:*.]  Not  affable. 
Hence  -j*  Inaffabi  lity,  want  of  affability. 

1611  YuoKiOilnaffabilitti,  di^couitesic,  inaffabilitU:.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inaffable^  ..  not  affable,  discourteous. 
1665  S.  CLARKE  Descr.  Germany  17  He  is  mlslikcd  for  his 
inaffability. 

Iiiaffecta'tion.  rare*0.     [Ix- :;.]     Freedom 

from  affectation ;  unaffcctcdness. 

1658  PHIUIPS,  InaffectatioHt  carelesseness,  freeness  from 
vain-glory. 

t  Inaffe-Cted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [In-  •''.] 
=  UNAFFECTED,  Hence  t  Inaffe  ctedly  ailv . ; 
f  Inaffe  ctedness,  the  quality  of  being  unaffected 
or  not  touched  in  the  feelings. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ditctor,  Inaffected,  vi.  unaffected.  16.3 
CUCKKUAM,  Inaffatcitly,  . .  done  carelessly.  1648  Petit. 
Eastern  Ass.  28  Our  apprehension  of  your  inaffectcdnes 
with  these  our  publike  miseries. 

flnaffe-ction.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- s  + AF- 
FECTION i.]  ?  \Yant  of  power  to  affect  or  move. 

1739  CIBBER  Apol.  iv.  03  In  thejust  Delivery  of  Poetical 
Numbers,  particularly  where  the  Sentiments  arc  pathetick, 
it  is  scarce  credible,  upon  how  minute  an  Article  of  Sound 
depends  their  greatest  Beauty  or  InafTection. 

t  Inaffe'ctionate,  «•  Obs.  rare.  In  6  ineff-. 
[f.  IN-  3  +  AFFECTIONATE  a.  2.]  Unbiased,  un- 
prejudiced. 

1558  KENNEDY  Compend.  Tractiue  94,  I  appele  the  con- 
science of  the  ineflectionat  &  godly  redare  diligentlie  to 
considder  [etc.].  1563  Reasoning  Crosra^uell  fy  Ktwx  20  b 
(Jam.),  As  the.  .ineffectionat  readr  may  cleirly  perceaue. 

Inage,  var.  ENAOE  v.  Ol>s.,  to  make  old. 

Inaggre'ssive,  a.  rare.  [IN- 3.]  Not  ag- 
gressive ;  unaggressive. 

1876  W.  E.  HEARN  Aryan  Househ.  xiv.  325  The  strong 
individuality  and  the  inaggressive  nature  of  the  early  cults. 

t  Inagreeable,  a.    Obs.  rare-1.     [IN- 3.] 

Not  agreeable  or  accordant  to. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Rt'nou's  Disp.  49  That  . .  is  most  averse 
from  and  inagreeable  to  our  nature. 

tlnai'dable,  a.  Obs.  rare-'.  [lN-».]  That 
cannot  be  aided  or  assisted  ;  helpless. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  Well  II.  i.  122  The  congregated  Colledge 
haue  concluded,  That   labouring   Art  can   neuer  ransomc 
nature  From  her  inaydible  estate. 

I-nailed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NAIL  v. 

t  Inai-red,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  In-1  (or 
?!N-  3)  4-  AIR  sb.  +  -ED.]  ?  Suspended  in  the  air 
(or  ?  deprived  of  vital  air). 

1602  WARNER /•(#.  Eng.  x.  lix.  261  Natures  Mynion  [Absa- 
lom], Eyes  Admier,  and  now  in-ayred  Earth,  (For,  hanging, 
loabs  ruthles  speare  had  vented  vitall  breath). 

Inala'Crity.  rare.    [IN-  3.]    Want  of  alacrity. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  Eng.  Synonyms  (1856)  206  Men  are  ..  in- 
dolent from  insensibility,  lazy  from  inidacrity.  1855  Chamf. 
Jrnl.  IV.  219  Owing  to  ..  my  unhappy  inalacrity  in  dis- 
mounting. f 

Inalbu-minate,  a.  rare.  [IN- 3.]  Not  fur- 
nished with  albumen ;  exalbtiminous. 

1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Innlliiiminate,  applied  to  a  plant 
embryo  that  is  deprived  of  albumen,  as  in  the  Faba. 

Inalienability,   [f.  next  +  -ITV  :  cf.  F.  ««- 

aliinabilite.  (1722  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality 
of  being  inalienable ;  incapability  of  alienation. 


lion  i88s  Law  Times  LXXI X.  191/1  The  present  genera- 
tion has  seen  a  momentous  change  in  the  theory  of  malicii 

'"inalienable  (m^-lienab'l),  a.  [f.  Is-»  +• 
ALIENABLE.  Cf.  F.  inalienable  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Not  alienable ;  lhat  cannot  be  alienated 
or  transferred  from  its  present  ownership  or  rela- 
tion. 


Hist,  slitter,  \ioij)   u.  vi.  *4  .   , 

royalty.  1809-10  COLKRIDCE  /-'wurf  11865) .'»  Jnl,-  "l!l1 
of  the  individual  to  retain  his  whole  natural  independence  . 
is  absolutely  inalienable.  1884  Law  Kef.  27  Ch.  Div.  163 
This  petition  has  been  opposed  . .  on  the  ground  of  t 


1885  Law  rimes  Ktp.  LUI.  76/1  A  in.  „«...... 

an  mterest  under  ,  settlement,  vested  in  her  inahena  ,1> . 


npaU/of  affording  nourishment. 


INAMORATO. 
Inalterable  (im/iwiab'i),  a.    [Is--3.]    > 

alterable ;    not   subject  to   alteration    or  change ; 

unchai  nutable  ;   unalttia 

1541  !       • 

and  inalterable  thynge^  to  be  the  fyrstc  tlcmentc-.     1555 
>i.  Doctr.  69   For  the  Goo!  -.ible 

and   impassible,      a  1653   GOIC-K    >  I  he 

sentence  at  the  last  judgement  will  be  inalterable.  1876 
LOWELL  Ant, 

make  men  better,  by  owning  to  them  tin  i  in- 

alterable  well-being.    18791.  (31. 

Hence  Inalterabi  Uty,  unchanj;  In- 

a'lterably  aJv.,  immutably. 

1631  GOUGE  Gait's  Arrows  III.  §  78.  32;  •  ,'ter- 

ably  resolved  utterly  to  destroy  Amafck.  1714  DKKHAM 
Astro-Tkeol.  (1715)  75  note,  Contrary'  to  the  received 
Opinion  then,  of  the  Heavens  inalterability.  1856  \V 

MILLER  Elent.  Chem.  §  564  1  i  inalter- 

ability in  the  air,  aluminum  II.TS  l.'-t.-n  applied  lu  Ihc  prepara- 

lion  of  small    weights.     1878  W.  E.   HIM.LY  in  Aiademy 

12  Oct.  355/r  Hopelessly  and  inulterably  ] 

Iiiam,  variant  ul  I.NAM    /•..  fmliesj. 

Inambi  tious,  a.  rare.  [I.v-  '.]  Not  am- 
liitious. 

17*9  T,  COOKE  Talcs,  Profos.  etc.  oo  Contented  he 
enjoys  what  Nature  yields,  And  inambiliuus  plows  his 
native  Fields. 

t  Ina-mbulate,  v.  Ol>s.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inanibttlilre,  f.  in-  (IN-  *)  +  ati.  Ik.] 

i^See  quot.)  Hence  t  Inambula-tion. 

1656  KLOUNT  Glossogr.,  fnambulate,  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  a  place.  1658  PHILLIPS,  InawbttltitioH,  a  walking  from 
place  to  place. 

I-named,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NAME  v. 

Inamel(l,  enamil,  obs.  forms  of  ENAMEL 

f  Ina-miable,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [Is-  '•>.]  Not 
amiable,  unamiable.  Hence  f  Ina'miableness. 

i6j3CocKEKAM,  [nawiable,  unpleasant,  not  to  be  beloved. 
1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inamiablcness.  1818  in  TODD  ;  whence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Inamicable,  a.  06s.  rare-1.  [IN- s.]  Not 
amicable ;  unfriendly,  hostile. 

1683  TRYON  Way  to  Health  127  In  this  season,  which  is 
inamlcable  to  the  pure  Spirits  of  all  such  food. 

Inaniissible    (inami-slb'l),   a.       Now    rare. 
[Is- 3.   Cf.  F.  inamissible  (1617  in  Hatz. -Darin.   ] 
|   Not  liable  to  be  lost. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Eieiup.  in.  xv.  30  As  t 
irremediable  and  irrecoverable,  so  is  the  other  inamis^ihle, 
1661  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  viii.  (1682)  68  Had  we  been  so 
fixt  in  an  inamissible  happiness,  c  1771  FLETCHER  t,tk 
Check  Wks.  1795  III.  87  How  can  you  infer,  that  the  life  of 
faith  is  inamissible?  1839  I.  TAYLOR  Enthtu.  vi.  11867)  '4° 
The  Scriptures.. declare,  .that  virtue  will  be  inamissible  in 
heaven.  1886  STUART  &  MACPHERSON  tr.  Ebrard's  Chr. 
Apol.  I.  §  123.  287  With  man  . .  it  is  a  monad  cognizant 
of  itself  in  inamissible  identity  with  itself. 

Hence  Inamissibi'lity,  luami'ssibleneia,  the 
quality  of  being  inamissible. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inaittissioleness,  uncapableness  of 
being  lost.  1741  tr.  Eossuet's  I'arial.  Pro!.  Ch.  (1829'  I. 
357  The  dogma  called  inamissability  of  justice.  ,i  1861  \V. 
CUNNINGHAM  llht.  Theol.  (i86.|)  II.  xxi.  89  The  persever- 
ance of  the  Saints.  .Romish  divines  usually  call  theinamissi- 
\  bility  of  justice  or  righteousness. 

Inamitie,  var.  of  Imam  Ol>s.,  enmity. 

Inamor,  obs.  f.  ENA^IOCB:  see  also  INA.M  i  n. 

Inamorata  (inscmora-ta.  Also  gen-,  [a.  It. 
in(ti)amorala  mistress,  sweetheart,  fern.  pa.  pple.  of 
in(n)amorare:  see  INAMOKATE  v]  A  female  lover. 
mistress,  sweetheart. 

1651  SlihRUURNE  Forsaken  Ly,iia  iii,  The  faire  Inamorata 
who  from  farre  Had  spy'd  the  Ship  which  her  heart! 
tieasure  bare.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hxmfk.  Cl.  18  July  Let.  i. 
( In  finding  herself  abandoned  by  her  new  admirer,  in  favour 
of  another  inamorata.  1841  [sec  EXAMORATO,  -IA].  1844 
DISRAELI  Coningsty  vin.  vii,  l'.-uy  i-  ultcn  in  Ion  ..  and 
never  likes  us  to  be  very  intimate  wilh  his  iiiain>  : 

Ina-morate,  a.  and  st>.  See  also  E.NAM'  >KA  1 1 . 
[ad.  It.  in(n}amorato :  see  below.]  a.  adj.  Ena- 
moured, in  love,  t  b.  sb.  One  in  love,  a 

1601  MARSTON  Antonio's  Kr.:  I.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  76  Looke 
I    not   now    like    an    inamorate?      1605  C 
/)'( V/iv  IV.  i.  I1'  iij,  His  blood  was  franule  for  cuerlc  sha 
vertue,  To  rauish  into  true  inaugurate  fire.     i6n  H  EYWOOU 
Atol  Actors  ill.  55  Deriding  foolish  ,  ho  spend 

themselvi-s  in  the  service  and  ridi. 
their  mistresses.  1886  ISelgra-.'ia  A 
over  head  and  cars  inamorate  of  the  , 

1  tcnce  t  Ina-morately  adv.,  loving 

"599  XAS"':  I.mttnStuffes  It  is  so  inamo: 
ami  patromiwL 

t  Ina-morate,  v.   Obs.  ran: 

.M.iiiVTE.     [ad.  It.  iiiamorare,  now  tnnainor-. 
enamour,  to  fall  in  loue '     Fl 

•  •/lore  love.]    tram.  To  inspire  wun  lore,  to 
enamour.      I  Icnct-  t  Inamora'Uor  ment. 

1614  Hi  I  «*•  '•  ¥3  A  conl 

gavTtO  M  .nrather.     1652  Hi  : 

IV.    si   'I'll- 

Inamorato 

It    inamorato,  now  inuainoralo  luver,  in 

'          ,,  .<:,rtter  D  iv,  II,      a.keth.  .whether 

helwU  h;,ue  his  |>e..L  -  •'-  ''ke  » 

ltc,      ,621    BURTOH    .)««».  Mel.   H.   •• 
,es  as  re.id  no 

'relenders  to  Rhyme  ar 
1756-181.  [sec  LHAW.IAIO).     183. 


INAMOBETTA. 

T.  L.  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  xvi.  (1887)  168  A  mingled 
expression  of  mistrust,  of  kindness,  and  of  fixed  resolution, 
whicii  the  far-gone  inamorato  found  irresistible. 

t  Inamore'tta.  Obs.  A  corruption  of  INAMO- 
RATA, perh.  confused  with  amorcttt,  amoretto. 

1709  MKS.  MANLEV  Seer.  Mem.  (1736)  II.  66  There  are 
others,  .that  lavish  vast  Sums  upon  their  Inamoretla's.  1767 
tl'omari  of  Fashion  I.  231  You  remember  an  Inamoretla  of 
mine — Peggy*  Williamson.  Ibid.  I.  122. 

t  Inamour,  -ed,  obs.  forms  of  ENAMOUK,  -EH 
1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iv.  738  The  Stars-king  all  in- 
amoured  on  thee,  Full  of  desire,  shines  down  direct  upon 
thee.     1652  BENLOWES  Tkeoph.  iv.  xcvi,  Through  her  eyes 
Did  love  inamoring  Passions  rise.     1665  BOYLE  Oecas.  Rejl. 
(1848)  374  As  absurd  were  it  for  us,  to  . .  fancy  Piety  ours, 
because  our  Discourses  can  possibly  inamour  others  of  it. 
1729  T.  COOKE  Tales,  Propos.  etc.  42  In  the  Howry  Vale  in- 
;ir'd  stray. 

Inamo'vable,  <*•    rare.     [!N- a.    Cf.  K.  z«- 

aniavible  (i8th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  liable  to 
be  removed.  Hence  Inamovabi  lity  [cf.  F.  iii- 
amovibilite],  the  quality  of  not  being  removable. 

1849  MILL^JJ.  (185:)!  11.370  Declaring .. that  the  inamov- 
ability  of  judges  was  inconsistent  with  republican  prin- 
ciples. 1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Eitg.  II.  173  They 
rendered  him  [Hugh-le-Grand] .  -the  inamovable  Protector 
of  the  monarchy. 

Inanagenne'gis,  erron.  iuanage'uesis.  [mod. 
f.  Gr.  is,  Iv-  fibre  +  avayivvrjais  ANAGENNESIS,  re- 
generation.] (See  quot.) 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Inaxagetiesis,  . .  muscular  re- 
generation, or  the  reproduction  of  muscular  fibre.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  [nanagenesis. 

Inanaphysis  (inanarfisis).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  <s,  lv- 
fibre  +  dvdipviris  growing  again.]  '  A  term  for  the 
renewed  growth  or  increase  of  muscular  fibre '. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.     1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

In  and  in,  in-and-in,  adv.  and  sb.   [Ix  aJv.} 
A.  adv.  Further  and  further  in  ;  continually  in- 
wards ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  breed  in  and  in,  to  breed 

always  within  a  limited  stock  (see  BREED  v.  Ill) ;  so 
to  many  in  and  in,  to  marry  with  near  relatives, 
in  successive  generations. 

1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tiio  iv.  ii,  A  weaver  be  was  . .  his 
shittle  Went  in  and  in  still.     We  [joiners]  do  lay  Things  in 
and  in,  in  our  work.     1765  Treat.  Dom.  Pigeons  61  Should 
he  (as  the  term  is)  breed  them  in  and  in  . .  the  breed  would 
degenerate.     1794  Sporting  Mag.  IV.  115  This  practice  is    [ 
well  known,  under  the  term  of  breeding  in-and-in,     1828 
MACAULAY  mite,  Writings  (i86o>  I.  266  Their  minds,  if  we    I 
may  so  express  ourselves,  bred  in  and  in.     1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  163  The  marrying  in  and  in  of  the  same 
family  tends  constantly  to  weakness  or  idiotcy. 
b.  attrib.  (in  quasi-a^'.  use). 

1831  T.  P.  THOMPSON  in  H'estm.  Re-.:  XIV.  444  They 
maintained  a  sort  of  in-and-in  communication  with  each 
other.    1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  ff  Met.  Ins.  iv.  75  Avoiding  in-     ( 
and-in  breeding.     1881  SHELDON  Dairy  Fanning  13/1  The 
practice  of  close  in-and-in  breeding  has  . .  produced  extra-    ' 
ordinary  results.     1891  Pall  Mall  G.  8  July  i  2  Sometimes 
it  leads  to  'in-and-in'  marrying,  and  the  royal   families 
deteriorate  or  die  of  exhaustion.     1892  Daily  News  19  Jan. 
2/6  The  charter  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
in-and-in  system  between  two  colleges  which  would  have 
the  main  control  of  the  faculties  and  the  studies  and  the    I 
examinations. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  The  name  given  to  a  throw  made  | 
with  four  dice,  when  these  fell  all  alike  or  as  two  i 
doublets.  Obs. 

1633  SHIRLEY  Gamester  in.  iv,  A  curse  upon  these  reeling    ! 
dice  T    That  last  in-and-in  was  out  my  way  ten  pieces. 
1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Love  in.  i.  Wks.  1883  III.  310  The 
hi^hc>t  duplet  wins,  except  you  throw  in  and  in,  which  is 
called  raffle.     1668  DAVENAST  .1/ax'i  tlte  Master  v.  i,  The    | 
devil's  in  the  dice  if  you  throw  twice  in  and  in,  without  any    , 
light. 

t  b.  A  gambling  game,  played  by  three  persons 
with  four  dice ;  the  player  who  threw  in  and  in 
(see  above)  took  all  the  stake.  Obs. 

A  full  description  of  the  game  is  given  in  Cotton's  Corn- 
pleat  GMMOfrr(i68o)  117. 

1630  B.  JONSON  Neiv  Inn  in.  i,  He  is  a  merchant  still, 
adventurer,  At  in-and-in.  1671  SHADWELL  Humourist  m, 
I  saw  you  ..  inveigle  a  third  man  at  Six-penny  In  and  In. 
1674  COTTON  Comfl.  Gamester  1 1680)  13,  I  have  seen  three 
persons  sit  down  at  twelve  penny  In  and  In  [etc.]. 

2.  A  space  which  opens  up  and  ever  discloses 
something  further  in. 

1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  PAilos.  .v  Tluol.  iv.  69  A  boundless 
in  and  in  of  subjective  internalities. 

In  and  out,  in-and-out,  adv.    (Cf.  also  ins 

and  outs,  IN  sb.  2.) 

1.  Alternately  in  and  out ;  now  in.  now  out. 
a    Of  motion. 

[a  1240  Sanies  Wardt  in  Cott.  Horn.  247  pe  warliche  loki 
hwam  ha  leote  in  ant  ut.)  1503  HAWES  Examp.  Virt.  ix. 
xiii,  I  was  in  a  inase  goynge  in  and  oute.  A  1641  SUCKLING 
Ballaii  on  Wedding,  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat  Like 
little  mice  stole  in  and  out.  1703  DAMPIER  Voy.  III.  19 
Ihis  Rope  serveth  to  hale  the  Boat  in  and  out.  1897 
HALL  CAINK  Christian  xi.  Little  knowing  curls  that  went 
in  and  out  on  her  temples. 

b.  Of  position,  condition,  season,  etc. 

31635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Rtf.(Alb.)fl  Their  affections 
had  been  more  permanent,  and  not  so  in  and  out  as  they 
were,  hkt  an  Instrument  ill  tuned.  1687  R.  L'ESTRASGE 
Answ.  Diss.  22  Tis  not  with  Sermons,  as  'tis  with  Mackrel, 
to  be  In,  and  Out.  1711  AUDISON  .Sped.  No.  72  r  7  The  ! 
Fire  . .  has  seen  the  Glass-house  Fires  in  and  out  above  an 
Hundred  times.  1855  DICKENS  Dorrit  I.  xxix,  He  was 
much  in  and  out. 
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t  2.  Inside  out.  Obs. 

"'533    LL>.    BERNERS    Huon   Iv.   187  When  he  had  well 

eruucd  him  [a  horse]  and  turned  hym  in  and  out.  1542 
DALL  Erasnt.  Apoph.  234  b,  Cesar  permitted  hym  to  turtle 
the  tale  in  and  out,  and  laie  the  wyte  or  blame  on  hymselfe. 
1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Lnkc  138  a,  Soodainly  turned 
in  and  out  clene  arsie  versie.  Ibid  151  a,  O  the  course  of 
thinges  meruailously  turned  in  and  out. 

3.  Both  in  and  out  ;  inside  and  outside. 

1895  HQ-M  to  get  Married  113  A  widow  knows  him  [a  man] 
in  and  out. 

4.  attrib.  (quasi-ai/j.)   in  various  senses;    spec. 
in-and-out  bolls  (see  quot.  1850)  ;  in-antl-out  class, 
those  paupers  who  are  now  in  and  now  out  of  the 
workhouse  ;  in-and-out  cotlage,  a  cottage  of  irregu- 
lar plan;  in-and-out  running,  alternate  winning 
and  losing  of  races  (so  in-and-out  football). 

1840  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  11.  xvii.  182  What  Ordination  to 
that  their  In-and-out  Office;  have  these  succeeding  and 
Momentary  Presidents?  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser. 
I.  (1863)  239  Ah  !  the  in-and-out  cottage  !  the  dear,  dear 
home,  c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  126  /;/  and  out, 
.  .  applied  to  those  bolts  in  the  knees,  riders,  &c.,  which 
are  driven  through  the  ship's  sides,  or  athwartships,  and 
therefore  called  'In  and  out  bolts'.  1888  Times  26  June 
4/5  Have  you  heard  of  what  is  called  in-and-out  running? 
1897  Westin.  Gaz.  31  July  2/3  Children  of  habitual  tramps 
and  of  the  '  in  and  out  '  classes. 

Hence  In-aud-outishuess,  -outism,  -outness 
noiifL'-wds.,  irregularity  of  form  or  outline. 

1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  5  A  cottage,  .all 
angles,  and  of  a  charming  in-and-outness.  1833  T.  HOOK 

Inane    (UU-'TI),   a.    and   sli.      [ad.    L.   man-is 
empty,  useless,  vain.] 
A.  adj.  1.  Empty,  void. 

1662  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  ix.  (1682)  72  To  have  con- 
fined his  omnipotence  to  work  only  in  one  little  spot  of  an 
infinite  inane  capacity.  1830  KINGSI.LY  Alt.  Locke  xxx, 
Dilating  into  vast  inane  infinities.  1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d. 
Pamph.  iii.  (1872)  79  To  live  .  .  like  inane  phantasms,  and 
to  leave  their  life  as  a  paltry  contribution  to  the  guano 
mountains. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  :  Void  or  desti- 
tute of  sense  ;  silly,  senseless  ;  empty-headed. 


INANIMATENESS. 

t  Inanimadve'rsiou.  Oi>s.  [IN-  .]  =ne,\t. 
(In  quot.,  An  instance  of  this.) 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirkc  15  A  whole  Cargo  of  Conse- 
quences which  ..  will,  upon  search,  be  all  found  the  Ani- 
madverters  proper  i:oodsand  Trade,  his  own  Inconsequences 
and  Inanimadversions. 

t  Iiianimadve-rtence.   Obs.    [In-  s.]     i,,. 

advertence,  inattention. 

1 1656  BRAJUMLL  Reflic.  13  Not  by  chance  or  inanimad- 
j  vertence,  but  upon  premeditation.  Ibid.  37  Their  inani- 
i  inadvertence  might  make  the  separation  lesse  Justifiable 

t  Inanimadve  rtency.  Obs.  [lx-^.]  in- 
advertency, inattentiveness. 

1650  H.  BROOKE  Couserv.  Health  158  Neglect  or  inani- 
iiiadvertency.  1638  W.  BURTON  Itin.  Anton.  42  Therein  he 
doth  but  discover  his  own  inanimadverlency.  1679  HARBY 
Key  Script,  ii.  30  The  Inanimadvertency  of  Agea  could  not 
comprehend  these  things. 

t  Ina-nimal,  a.  Obs.  rare- °.    [IN-  a.]   =next. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Inaniinall,  hee  which  is  dead. 

Inanimate  (inse-mmA),  a.  (sli.)  [ad.  late  L. 
inaniinatiis  lifeless,  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  animatiis  A.v- 
IMATE.  Cf.  F.  tiiani'm*?.] 

1.  Not  animated  or  alive ;  destitute  of  life,  life- 
less ;  spec,  not  endowed  with  animal  life,  as  in  in- 
animate nature,  that  part  of  nature  which  is  without 
sensation,  i.e.  all  outside  the  animal  world. 


1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1684)  III.  286  Shall  we  see  Sacri- 
fice and  God's  service  done  to  an  inanimate  Creature,  and 
be  mum?  1643  J.  SIELK  tr.  Ej:p.  Chyrurg.  xvi.  65  Inani- 
mate creatures,  as  Trees,  and  the  like.  1784  COWPER  Task  \. 
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12  We  have  merely  inane  prettiness.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
1 1  Nov.  3/1  To  us  the  book  seems  a  very  inane,  tiresome, 
and  purposeless  affair. 

3.   Comb.,  as  inane-visaged  adj. 

1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  (ed.  2}  54  An  inane-vis- 
aged  man. 

B.  sb.  1.  That  which  is  inane,  void,  or  empty ; 
void  or  empty  space  ;  vacuity ;  the  '  formless  void ' 
of  infinite  space. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  HI.  ii.  257  An  infinite  number 
of  small  imperceptible  Bodies,  that  floated  up  and  down  in 
a  vast  infinite  Inane.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Unit.  11.  vii.  §  10 
The^capacious  mind  of  man  . .  that . .  makes  excursions  into 
the  incomprehensible  Inane.  1700  S.  PARKER  Six  Philos. 
Ess.  5  Atoms . .  dispers'd  and  dancing  in  the  great  I  nane.  1837 
CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vii.  i,  So  much  is  getting  abolished  ; 
fleeting  swiftly  into  the  Inane.  1868  TENNYSON  Lucretius 
40,  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams  And  torrents  of  her 
myriad  universe,  Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 

2.  An  empty-headed,  unintelligent  person. 

1710  POPE  Let.  to  Crojnivell  17  May,  Being  all  alike 
Inanes,  we  saunter  to  one  another's  habitations,  and  daily 
assist  each  other  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Hence  Ina'nely  adv.,  emptily,  senselessly. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  May  894/1  What  sport,  .sounds  more 
inanely  foolish  than  confetti-throwing?  1895  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  VII.  516  '  Can't  you  push  on  a  bit?'  I  said,  somewhat 
inanely. 

t  In-ane,  in  an(e,  inane,  adv.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Obs.  [Northern  form  of  ANON,  q.v.]  In  one 
accord  :  in  one  and  the  same  state ;  without  cessa- 
tion or  interruption,  continuously  ;  straightway. 

c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  272  And  euer  he  dede  as  be  slei?e  And 
held  his  hert  in  an,  pat  wise,  t  1450  HOLLAND  Ho-.vlat  47 
Nerar  that  noyss  in  nest  I  nechit  in  ane.  Ibid.  861  And, 
considerand  the  causs,  concludit  in  ane  That  thai  wald 
Xatur  beseike.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  vn.  x.  89  The  detest- 
able weris,  evyr  in  ane,  Agane  the  falls  all,  thai  cry  and 
rane.  IbitL  ix.  xiii.  66  On  sik  wys  is  he  quhelmyt  and 
confundit,  That  euer  inane  hys  bos  helm  rang  and  soundit. 

t  Ina'ngular,  a.1  rare.  [IN-'V]    Not  angular. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  i.  180  Inangular  pos- 
tures upon  the  back,  the  belly  and  the  feet. 

Ina'ngular,  a*  rare.  [!N-  -.]  Situated  in 
an  angle. 

a  1855  RANKEN  Canada  <y  Crimea  xiv.  (1862)  258  Every 
embrasure  was  distinctly  marked  by  its  inangular  dark  patch 
of  shadow. 

Ina  ngulate,  a.  rare.     [!N-  ».]     (See  quot.) 

1855  MAYNE  E.i-pcs.  I.,\\-.,  [nangiilatus,  having  no  angles: 
inangulate.  1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

t  Inani-loquent,  a.  Obs.  rare  — °.  \i.\,.iiianis 
INANE  +  loqiiciit-ein,  pres.  pple.  of  loqul\.o  speak.] 
Full  of  empty  or  idle  talk.  So  f  Inaui'loquous  a. ; 
also  t  Inanrloquence,  t  Inauilociuu'tion. 

1656  BLOUNr£&Sf4fr.,  Inaniloquent,  that  speaketh  vainly, 
a  babbler.  1658  PHILLIPS,  ftianiloqitntioH,  an  idle  or  vain 
speaking.  1721  BAILEY,  [tianiloquoits,  vain  Talking  or 
Babling.  1727  UAILEY  vol.  II,  Inaniloqiietuc,  vain  Talk, 
foolish  Babbling. 


iv.  152  At  His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  corpses. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains,  Digest  632  He  who  .  .  did  daina^t- 
to  any  inanimate  property,  .was  liable  in  its  highest  value. 

2.  Without  the  activity  or  motion  of  life  {lit.  and 
Jig.)  ;  spiritless,  inactive,  dull. 

1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  308  From  her  roofs  when  Verrio's 
colours  fall,  And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall.  1862 
HELPS  Ess.,  Organ.  Daily  Life  (1875)  162  Organi/ation 
should  not  be  an  inanimate,  but  a  living,  growing  thing. 
1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus^  xvii.  24  If  from  stupor  inanimate 
peradventure  he  wake  him.  1884  PAE  Eustace  iu  His  arm 
grasped  the  girl's  inanimate  form.  1893  Daily  Xc-ius  1 
June  4/7  The  stock  markets  were  quite  inanimate. 

B.  sb.  An  inanimate  thing  ;    that  which  is  in- 
animate. 

1652  GAULE  Mngastrom.  167  The  very  inanimates,  whom 
words  can  in  no  wise  effect  or  move.  1741  T.  FRANCKLIN  tr. 
Cicero's  Nat.  of  Gods  i.  65  Even  Inanimates  have  their 
proper  Stations  assigned.  1836  KINCSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  36 
Myenjoyment  was  drawn  ..  from  the  beautiful  inanimate  m 
all  its  forms. 

t  Ina-nintate,  v.^  Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late 

L.  inanimare  to  animate,  encourage,  f.  in-  IN-  -) 
+  animai-e  to  ANIMATE.  (Sc.  pa.  pplc.  inanimal, 
after  L.  inanimdt-us.)'] 

1.  trans.  To  animate,  infuse  life  into.     Also_/%. 
1610  DONNE  Pseudo-AIart.  vi.  172  God  inanimates,  .euery 

man  with  one  soule.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Juvenalbc,  Stealing 
fire  from  the  suns  coach-wheeles,  wherewith  he  inanimated 
his  man  of  clay.  1679  M.  RUSUEN  Further  Discov.  Bees 
59  Which  matter  so  inanimated  .  .  is  called  by  some  San- 
darack,  by  others  Bee-bread. 

2.  To  animate,  encourage,  quicken. 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  r/11814)  248  (Jam.)  To  continew  in 
prosequuting  the  said  actioun,  quhairby  vtheris  .  .  may  be 
thair  exampill  be  inannimat  to  the  lyik  interpryisis.  1604 
T.  WKIGHT  Passions  v.  157  To  inanimate  their  soul- 
diours  to  battell.  a  1631  DONNK  Six  Serm.  iv.  (1634)  5  In 
the  shadow  of  death,  the  Lord  of  life  should  quicken  and 
inanimate  their  hearts.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  i. 
251  To  excite,  and  inanimate  their  Subjects  to  an  expedition. 

Hence  f  Ina-nimated  ppl.  a.,  endowed  with  life. 

1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  57  Magistrates  .  .  are  but 
an  inanimated  and  speaking  Law. 

t  Ilia  iiimate,  v.%  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INANI- 
MATE a.1]  trans.  To  deprive  of  life. 

1647  tr.  3Iak'e-~~is  Pottriract  3  It  wounds  not,  it  in.uii- 
mats  not, 

t  Ina-nimated,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-S  +  AKIMAIJSD 
ppl.  a.]  Not  endowed  with  or  having  life. 

1.  =  INANIMATE  a.  i. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep^  m.  xxi.  159  Principles, 
which  are  ..  common  also  unto  inanimated  constitutions. 
1651  HOUSES  Lei'iath.  iv.  xliv.  339  God  that  raised  inani- 
mated dust  and  clay  into  a  living  Creature.  1777  ROBEIO  SON 
Hist.  Amcr.  (1813)  II.  VII.  286  Every  representation  of 
inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  1826 
Blackiv.  Mag.  XX.  676  With  our  religious  spirit  [we]  embut-- 
all  the  ongoings  of  animated  and  even  inanimated  life. 

2.  =INANJJIATE  a.  2. 

1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  183/2  Her  faded  lips, 
her  pale  cheek,  and  her  inanimated  features.  1788  CLARA 
REEVE  Exiles  II.  47,  I  behaved  ..  like  a  poor,  inanimated, 
lifeless  creature. 

Inanimately,  adv.  [f.  INANIMATE  a.  +  -LV  -'.] 
Lifelessly,  without  animation. 

1876  T.  HAKDY  EthelbertaM.  xliii.  199  '  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence ',  said  Mountclere,  inanimately.  1881  Standard?,  Nov. 
2/4  Having  been  rendered  inanimately  faint  from  his  wounds. 

Ill  ailimateiiess.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  Life- 
lessness  ;  want  of  animation,  life,  or  vivacity. 

1654  W.  MOUNTAGUI:  Pt^^itt  Ess.  ii.  ii.  §  3  Might  not 
the  motion  have  been  accounted  less  perfect,  by  reason  of 
the  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the  subject  mov'd  ?  1847 
HARE  /  'it./.  Faitk  34  The  inanimateness  of  a  bare  intellec- 
tual belief. 


INANIMATING. 

t  Ina-nimating,  ///.  a.  Ob*,  rare,  \i.\x. '•'•  + 
ANIMATING///.^.]  Not  animating;  not  quickening. 

1755  Man  No.  26.  4  Being  only  inanimating  or  dead  know- 
ledge. 

t  Inanimation  ' .  Ol>s.  [Noun  of  action  from 
INANIMA TK  r'.1]  Infusion  of  life,  spirit,  or  vitality. 

a  1614  DONNE  Bia9avaTO<;  (1644)  175  He  hath  presented  .. 
from  that  ordinary  corruption  of  evill.  .(as  he  is  said  to  have 
done  our  B.  Lady  from  original!  sinne  in  her  inanimation,) 
some  of  those  acts  of  ours.  1625  —  Serin.  cl.,Wks.  1839  VI.  67 
God  hath  given  our  zeal.. a  new  inanimation  by  this  fire 
of  tribulation.  1647  Up.  HALL  Christ  Mystical  (R.),  This 
habitual  joy.  .arising  from  the  inanimation  of  Christ  living 
and  breathing  within  us. 

Inanimation2  (inseninrfHan).  [!N-:I.]  In- 
animate condition  ;  absence  of  life  or  liveliness. 

1784  AV:i-  Spectator^®,  g.  8/2  The  lines  on  Mrs.  Bannister's 
inanimation.  1816  BENTHAM  dirt-stow,  i.  Wks.  1843  VI II.  i? 
The  growth  of  the  mind  is  retarded  loan  inordinate  degree, 
by  the  state  of  inanimation  in  which  it  is  kept.  1817  SHELLEY 
in  Dowden  Life  II.  168  Towards  evening  I  sink  into  a  state 
of  lethargy  and  inanimation.  1858  Turn's  19  Nov.  j,'f  After 
such  a  long  duration  of  inanimation  she  became  perfectly 
conscious. 

t  Inanite,  ».  Obs.  ran.  [f.  L.  inSnit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  inanire.  to  make  empty  or  void,  f.  inanis 
INANK.]  trans.  To  empty. 

a  1598  ROLI.OCK  Wks.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  II.  460  He  was  so  in- 
anited  as  never  creature  was.  — OntThess.  (1606)  33(Jam.X 

Inani'tiate,  v.  [A  back-formation  from  inani- 
tiation,  ineptly  formed  in  French  by  Chossat, 
from  inanition  :  Littre  points  out  that  the  proper 
French  form  would  be  inanisation.  In  English 
Dictionaries  from  Dunglison  ;  but  not  in  Eng.  use.] 
trans.  '  To  affect  with  inanition ;  to  exhaust  for 
want  of  nourishment'.  So  Inanitia'tion  [see 
above], '  Chossat's  term  for  the  gradual  passage  of 
the  animal  body  into  a  state  the  end  of  which  is 
Inanition'  (Syii.  Sac.  Lex.  1886). 

1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  492  /Mi»#fatf0ffl..The  act  of 
being  exhausted  for  want  of  nourishment.  One  so  exhausted 
is  said  to  be  inanitiated.  (Hence  in  OGILVIE  and  later  Diets.) 

Inanition  (mani-jan).  [ad.  L.  inanition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  inanire :  see  INANITE  ;  cf.  F.  inani- 
tion (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  or  pro- 
cess of  emptying ;  the  condition  of  being  empty ; 
spec,  the  exhausted  condition  resulting  from  want 
or  insufficiency  of  nourishment.  - 


1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  169  In  the  Dogge-appetite  there 
is  no  Inanition  or  emptinesse  of  the  parts,  but  an  exquisite 
sense  of  suction.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  308  Fevers 
proceed  from  too  great  Fulness  iu  the  beginning  and  too 
great  Inanition  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Disease.  1856 
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3.  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  vacuity  or 
frivolity;  an  inane  remark  or  practice. 

1661   t',1  \NVlll.    I'an.    />nv»/:  XM.  ,5;  T,,  ]n:ib 
ri-semlilance  to  that  Commentitious  Inanity.     1807-8  S\i- 
SMITH  riytitL-y's  Lett.  Wks.  1859  '  '•  '6°  '   Ihceni! 
inanities  and  the  sixth-form  effusions  uf  Mr.  ('.inning.    1838 
DICKENS  \\-viii,    If  this  young  Ion 

whisper  his  driwlliog  inanities  in  your  ears.    1863  HOLLAND 
Lett.  Joneses  viii.  122  Tlie  vanities  and  inanities  ol 

Inantherate  U»;fn)).ir,'t),  a.   />v/.    [f.  IN-:: 

+  AUTIIK.K  +  -ATE  -.]     (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  620/2  Inanthcrutc,  bearing  no  anther; 
applied  to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  Stan 

Inantheri-ferous,  a.  Bot.   [Is-  «.J    -  prec. 

1855  MAYNK  Expos.  Lc.r.,  Inantlu-riferus,  applied  to  a 
filament  of  a  stamen  which  bears  no  anther  :  inamheriferous. 
1886  in  .Vyrf.  .V,>f.  1.,-x. 

t  Ina'ntidotal,  a.  Obs.  ran--'.  [I.v- '•'•.]  Not 

antidotal,  of  no  value  as  an  antidote. 

1639  ( 1.  D  \NIFL  Ect  /;<\.  xviii.  50  Take  the  Cordiall  To  pre- 
vent Sicknes  ;  In-antidotal!  Protraction  makes  it. 
•  t  Ina'nulate,  '<>•  Obs.  rare  —  '.  [f.  It.  inaticl- 
lare  'to  frounse,  or  crisp,  or  curie  haires'  J-lorio. 
1 598),  refashioned  after  L.  anulits  ring :  see  -ATE:I.] 
intr.  To  curl,  form  ringlets. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypncrotoinacltui  -Oi  Thcyr  tresses  of  haire  . . 
crisping  and  inanulating  by  their  eares. 

Ina'pathy.  rare~l.  [lN-3.]  The  absence  or 
opposite  of  apathy ;  feeling,  sensibility. 

n  1846  Edin.  Rev.  cited  by  Worcester.  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

Iliape'rtOUS,  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f.  1,.  inapert-ns 
unopen  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  620/2  Inapertons,  not  opened,  although 
its  habit  is  to  open. 

f  Inapea,  var.  of  A-NAPES.  Obs. 

'552-3  Inv.  C/i.  Goods,  Staffs._  in  Aim.  Liclijleld  (1863) 
IV.  52  One  vestement  of  fustian  inapes. 

t  InapO'state,  a.  Oh.  rare-1.  [!N- 3.]  Not 
apostate  ;  not  revolted  ;  loyally  disposed. 

1648  HERRICK  Hester.,  To  his  brother  Nicholas,  The  man 
that  will  but  lay  his  eares,  As  inapostate,  to  the  thing  he 
hearts,  Shall  by  [printed  be]  his  hearing  quickly  come  to 
see  The  truth  of  travails  lesse  in  bookes  then  thee. 

t  Inappara'tion.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  inap- 
paration-em,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  apparatio  APPARA- 
TMN.]  '  Want  of  provision  '  (Cockeram,  1623). 

t  Inappa'rent,  a-  Obs.  [IN-  3.]  Not  appa- 
rent or  manifest ;  invisible;  latent. 

1626  DoxNKiV;vH.  Ixxx.  823  Fire,  a  body  more  disputable 


INAPPRECIABLE. 

petiili'tit  7   Feb.,   Her  virtues  lay  in  no  resistant  force  of 
•  r,  but  in  a  natural  inappet. 

Inappetent  [IN -  :.j 

.  without  a|  ]  Ire. 

1796^    i  ii*petent  of  food. 

1803  [  un- 

1886    M  [•        LlNSKTI  J 

with 

Inappetible    b  ]     Nut 

appetlble;  that  awakens  im  appc  tit 
1874  M'Cosn  148   The   place 

.-  whi<  '•  '.,:  has 

tn  all  f 

Inapplicability    in.c  plikulii  lui  .    | 

see  -ITV  :  cf.  applifaliility.']     'I 

inapplicable;  incapability  of  I  pplied. 

Also  with  an  and//.     An  instance  <il  this. 


lion  of  aliment.  1875  JOXVETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I II .  123  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  inanitions  of  the  body. 

Inanity  (ince-mti).  [ad.  L.  inanitas  empti- 
ness, n.  of  quality  f.  inanis  INANE.  Cf.  F.  inanitc 
(i4th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inane,  empty, 
or  void ;  emptiness. 


Arr,ii(itm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  3.  208  What  shall  fill  .. 
the  Inanity  and  Vacuity  of  the  heart  of  man?  1649  G. 
DANIEL  Trinarch.,  11,'n.  IV,  cccxxv,  Where  prunemg 
Lawes  lye  by ;  till  the  inanitye  Of  Branches  call  'em  out, 
lest  the  whole  Dye.  1744  ARMSTRONG  Pivserv.  Health 
(18071  29  The  elemental  tubes  Collaps'd  and  shrunk  with 
long  inanity. 

2.  Jig.  a.  Want  of  substance  or  solidity ;  the 
quality  of  being  void  of  interest ;  inability  to  satisfy 
desire  ;  unsatisfactoriness ;  vanity ;  hollowness. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634)  625  Their  inanity  . .  will 
sufficiently  be  felt,  and  doth  sufficiently  produce  it  selfe. 
1684  Contempt.  St.  Man  II.  i.  (16991  '35  °  the  inanity  and 
emptiness  of  temporal  Goods  !  1751  JOHNSON  Kamtur 
No.  135  p  4  Such  helpless  destitution,  such  dismal  inanity 


'ays  of  I ' 
cherished  hopes. 

b.  Mental  vacuity;  lack  of  ideas  or  sense; 
frivolity,  senselessness,  silliness. 

"753  C.  SMART Hiliiad  (R.',  Inanity  will  ever  be  the  same. 
1756  I.  W.VRT,.N  Ess.  1'ope  I.  iii.  201  The  Rambler  calls  his 
[Walsh's]  works  Pages  of  Inanity.  1803  Ann.  Kcv.  1.400/2 
This  same  topic  is  treated  with  similar  inanity  for  thirteen 


paijes  more.    1878  LECKY  ling,  'in  ;8M  C.  II.  ix.  5?9.  The 
pretentious  and  verbose  inanity  of  his  theological  writings. 
c.  Vacuity  of  existence ;  want  of  active  interest ; 
idleness,  inaction. 

1782  W.  F.  MAKTYX  Ceog.  Mag.  I.  737  They  consider  any 
farther  exertions  unnecessary,  and  retire  again  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  favourite  inanity.  1797  GomviN \  hnquirer  11. 
i.  165  A.,  state  of  inanity  and  torpor.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  i,  A  fine  gentleman,  bred  up  in  the  thorough  idleness 
and  inanity  of  pursuit,  which  .  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  character  in  perfection.  1837  Miss  SEDGWICK  /  . 
let  L.  1187^61  92  Do  not  let  us  consider  any  occupation  so 
vulgar  as  indolence  and  inanity. 


1753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  23  A  latent  or  inap- 
parent  Flooding,  .which  does  not  appear  outwardly. 

t  Inappea-lable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN- s.]  =  IN- 

APPELLABLE. 

1651  HOWELL  Surv.  Venice  14  All . . flagitious  Crime! . .  they 
have  inappealable  power  to  punish. 

Inappeasable  (.inaprzab'l),  a.  [!N-  ».]  Not 
appeasable  ;  not  to  be  appeased. 

1840  J.  F.  COOPER  Pathfinder  ii,  The  appetite  of  the  ab- 
original American  for  venison  being  seemingly  inappeasable. 
a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Rem.  ft  Ptmishm.  iii.  (1853)  no 
Inappeasable  longings  of  the  soul.  1851  DIXON  W.  !'<>:>: 
xxxiv.  (1872)  321  These  disorders  were  a  source  of  inappeas- 
able grief  to  Penn. 

Inappellable  (inape-lab'l),  a.     [f.  . 
appdlarc  to  APPEAL  +  -BLE.]      That  cannot  be 
appealed  against;  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

1823  COLERIDGE  Aids  Re/I.  (1848)  I.  180  A  supreme  and 
inappellable  tribunal.  1855  LEWIS  Cmfil:  Karlykom.Hist 
xii  I  0  II  28  The  absolute,  undivided,  and  inappellable 
power  of  the  dictator.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  What  1  re- 
member  I.  320  The  inappellable  law  of  fashion. 

Hence  Inappellabi'lity. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  1 1 1.  25  The  inappeliabihty  of 
the  Councils.  ,  . 

Inappendi-culate, «-  Zaal.anASft.  [IN 

Not  appendiculate ;  having  no  appendicles  or  minute 
appendages,  as  the  branchiae  of  certain  molluscs  or 
the  anthers  of  certain  plants. 

iBss  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  I,,appendicnlatvs,..^\x&  by 
H  Cassini  to  the  bracteae  of  the  penclme  of  the  Synan- 
therere  ..  inappendiculate.  1880  GRAY  Slrmt.  Lot.  (ed.  6) 
416/1.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Le.r. 

Inappe'rtinent,  a.  ran:  [IN- 3.]    Not  ap- 

pertinent ;  impertinent. 

1814  COLKRIDGE  in  J.  Cottle  Early  Recoil  (1837  II.  204 
What,  in  a  great  commercial  city,  will  not  be  deemed  trifling 

"inappetence  (imc-p/tens).  [f.  IN::I+ AP- 
PETENCE: cf.  K.  inappUcnce  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Lack  of  appetence;  want  of  appetite, 
desire,  or  longing. 


for  So 
on  himself.  .N       Tc  T^.    •>  .   A  i>i>r 

Inappetency  (inarpftfesl).    [f.  IN 

TENCV:  see  -KNCV.]   =  prec. 


,6,1    COTGR.,   A,, 
vliv 


,„,,.,•/„ 
Uu»   <  /'  •  - 


.  ,„,,.,• 

,ore.rie.   inapetencie      1647   Uu»   < 
ere's   nappetency  of  the  \entncle.    , 


lluenceyom  .....  duct  against  th<  tflao 

Imlit'utor  No.   18  These   scripture   names   of  men  ..  have 

ijiven  rise  to  some  curious  in:  , 

ami    I'avid    Hume,    t\Mi    infidel  pliilus^phrrs.     1884  W.   J. 


am         av  ume,    t\Mi     nie     pius^prrs.     14       . 

CoURTHol'E  Adiiison  i.  21  Retaining  the  ul<! 
plic 

ib'l 
i  iSth  c.).]    Not  apjilicable;  incap- 


oo'         ison    .  21      e 

being  able  to  perceive  their  inapplicability  to  th- 
natuie  of  things. 

Inapplicable  (inarplikib'l),  a.     [IN 


.      [IN-  3. 

able  of  beint;  applied     to  some  c;..-e    ;  unsuitable 
(to  the  purpose). 

1656  Hurloit's  Diary  (1828)  I.  273  The  late  king  cited 
statutes,  but  you  declared  tlu-tn  iiuipplii  .i!.k-  in  [1. 
the  commission  of  array,    a  1794  Sin  W.  JONES  Two  Hymns 
to  1'rairiti  Argt.,  Lest  European  criticks  should  consider 
a  few  of  the  images  as  inapplicable  to  Indian  manners. 
1839  JAMES  Louis  Xl\',  IV.  262  To  show  that  this  n 
is  inapplicable.     1881  LrnnocK  Aiidr.  lint.  AsSi\-.  in  fu- 
ture No.  618.  409  Doppler's  method  was  practically  inap- 
plicable, because  the  amount  of  effect  on  the  colour  would 
be  utterly  insensible. 

Ina-pplicableness.  rare-".    [-NKSS.] 

1.          I.V.U'1'UCABILITV. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Inappticablcness,  uncapableness  of 
being  applied  to. 

f2.  =  INAPPLICATION.    (Cf.  APPLICABLE  a.  I.) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inapplicableness,  heedlesi, 
needfulness],  want  of  Application. 

Ina  pplicably,  n,ir.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LV  -.]  In 
a  way  not  capable  of  application  ;  unsuitably. 

1864' in  WEBSTER.  1884  LD.  1'i'uv  in  Cyclist  13  Feb.  251  'i 
That  sex,  which  has  been  . .  perhaps  inapplicably,  termed 
llic  weaker. 

Ina'pplicate,w-  Bot.    [ad.mod.L.  ina: 
us.  I.  in-  (lN-3)  +  applifattts  Al'i'i.ic.vri:  ] 

1855  MAYNE /;.r/M.  Lex.,  hiupflicatiis,  used  by  H.  Cas 
sini,  to  the  bracteoles  of  the  Synantherez,  when  they  ait 
not  applied  against  the  clinanthium :  inapplicate.     1886  in 
••'••''•  :  - 

Inapplicatiou  (iiweplik/'-Jan).     [!N-:;.    < 
F.  inapplication  i,i"iS  in  Dift.  A. 

1.  ^ant  of  application  ;  the  fact  or  habit  of  not 
applying  oneself  to  one's  duties. 


inapplication  on  the  foot  of  idleness.     1800  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Ki;hberds  Men:.  I.  330  Inapplication,  versatility,  are,  I  sup- 
i    pose,  the  dangers  of  a  mind  like  Henry's. 

2.  The  condition  of  not  applying  or  having  no 
i    application  to  the  case  ;  inapplicability. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Led.  Paint,  iii.  (1848)  146  These  rules., 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  inconclusive,  and  much  out  of  their 
place,  when  thus  applied  to  prescribed  forms. .  Besides  their 
utter  inapplication,  these  multiplied  little  rules  M 

Inapposite  iinn.-tv/it).  n.  [Is-3.]  Not  ap- 
posite, not  to  the  point,  out  of  place  ;  impertinent. 

1661  K.  W.  Can/.   Cliarac.,  rune  I'nlfit-filler  (1860)  84 
Another  sort,  .fill  up  their  sermon  with.,  a  heaped  congen 
of  impertinent  and  inapposite  Scriptures.    1670  \\.  bi.Mr 
Hydrol.  Ess.  130  He  supposed  my  A.i-ucr  to  be  inapposite 
only  to  that  point  afore-noted.     1809  HAN  MORE  Cxltbs 
216  (lod  ',  I.. forbore  telling  her  how  totally  inapposite  IKT 
application  was.      t838-9  HA,  LAM  Hist.  Lit.  iv. 
IV    -,r3  A  name,  .inapposite  to  our  purpose.     1862  h  .  H 
llut'li,  1'hilos.  Syst.  260  In  one  respect,  that  illuslr-H. 

"Hence"1  Ina-ppositely   a.li'..    in    an    inapposite 
manner,  unsuitably,  impertinently. 

1620-55'  I.  JOKES  Stme.lln:,:  U725>  «  "  may  not  inap- 
positely l>e  observ'd.  1823  UKNTHAM  Xot  faui  69  Under 

the   name   so  inappositely   represented    at   lire 

!,,h  word  deacon.      1884  Lt  «'  »- 

it  inappositely 
,!  Act  1882'. 

Inappreciable   inipri-Jiibl  .  Alsog-tiable. 

ff    IN-  '•'•   -   Ari'KKCi.vBLE.       Cf.    I".    inafprtciaMt 
flgthc,  in  Hatz.-narm.\]      Not  a| 

t'l.  That  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated, 
valued,  or  esteemed  ;  invaluable,  priceless.  Obi. 

1787  T.  "'••  S"*2ed«* 

and  integrity  tender  t"  if.     1827  • 

Natation  I.  iii.  36  A  barrie, 
MILMAN.T/.  Pauls  xvii.  446  C.ralitude  for  his  mappreci: 

semces^  jnconsj(jerabie  to  be  estimated  or  valued  ; 
imperceptible ;  of  no  consequence. 
,802  SMITHSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  14  Exc.i 


INAPPRECIABLY. 

inappreciable  quantity  of  vitriol  of  lime.  i86a  F.  HAI  i. 
Hindu  Phihs.  Sytl.  69  An  atom  is  . .  inappreciable  by  any 
of  the  senses.  1878  Hi  '.16  The  n~. 

ihe  river  to  their  summits  \vuuM  lie  aliiK^t  inappreciable  in 

1. 1111. 

3.  N'ot  capable  of  being  appreciated  ;  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  some  person,  etc. 

1855  Miss  COBBE  It:tnit.  Mvr.  36  Their  libraries  of  wisdom, 
their  galleries  of  beauty,  inappreciable  to  beast  and  bird. 

1  lence  Inappreciably  aJv.,  without,  beyond,  or 
beneath  appreciation ;  imperceptibly. 

1860  PATMORE  Faithful  for  kvcr  in  Sat.  Rcr.  10  Nov.  590 
\\ho  comes  thereby  And  inappreciably  sips  The 
deep  with  disappointed  lips.     1893  F.  HALL  in  .\'nti?>t 
I  \i   .>-|  i  I';uppn:i  i.i1  ly  ,!,  tiir  •  ycontention. 

I  he  difference  is  inappreciably  minute. 

luappreciation  (inapnjV"J;m)-  [Ix-  •'*.] 
Want  of  appreciation  ;  failure  to  appreciate  or 
estimate  duly. 

1864  in  Wi-Hsri  R.     1869  J.  MARTINRAU  Ess.  II.  120  This 
strange  inappreciation  of  the  relative  position.     1881  MRS. 
C.  PRAED  l\<licy  tf  P.  I.  263  Embittered  by  disappointment 
and  inappreciation. 

Inappreciative    inapr/  jiAiv),  a.     [Ix-  3.] 

Nc  it  appreciative  ;  wanting  in  appreciation.  Hence 
Inappre  datively  adv.  ;  Inappre'ciativeness. 

1868  HOLME  LFF  /»'  Goiifrty  xxxi.  166  Colonel  Godfrey's 
inappreciativeness  of  his  darling.  1881  U'erltl  27  July  8/t 
The  religious  papers  have  expressed  themselves,  not  map- 
preciatively,  but  with  a  certain  subacidity  of  grief.  1897 
Edncat.  Rev.  XIII.  69  Which  makes  even  the  dullest  and 
most  inappreciative  peasant  remove  his  hat. 

t  Inapprehe'nding,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare. 
[Ix-  3.]  That  does  not  apprehend  ;  inapprehensive. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  161  It  is  not  for  the  inappre- 
hending  part  to  have  an  ordaining  power  over  the  apprehen- 
-ive  whole. 

Inapprehensible  (in«pr;"he-nsib'l),  a.  [Ix- 3. 
Cf.  late  L.  inapprehensil'i/is,  perh.  the  direct 
source.]  Not  apprehensible ;  that  cannot  be  appre- 
hended or  grasped  by  the  senses  or  intellect. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOVNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  25.  1642  MILTON 
Afol.  Smcct.  Introd.,  Wks.  (1851)  273  Those  celestial!  songs 
to  others  inapprehensible.  1841  EMERSON  Addr.,  Mctli. 
Nature  Wks,  iBohn1  II.  231  Your  end  should  be  one  inap- 
prehensible to  the  senses.  1872  Contemp.  Ret'.  XX.  674 
Sublimated  into  inapprehensible  nothingness. 

Inapprehension  (inrepr/he-njan).     [Ix-  :'>.] 

1.  \\  ant  of  apprehension ;  failure  to  apprehend 
or  grasp  mentally. 

1744^  WARBURTON  Wks.  (1811)  XI.  362  An  intire  inappre- 
hension  of  the  very  drift  and  purpose  of  it.  <zi8o8  HURD 
Serm.  Wks.  1811  VI.  xxi.  306  It  is  not  envy,  but  inapprchen- 
sion,  which  sets  them  on  work.  1843  POE  Purloined  Letter 
Wks.  1864  I.  277  The  moral  inapprehension  by  which  the 
intellect  suffers  to  pass  unnoticed  those  considerations  which 
are  too  obtrusively  and  too  palpably  self-evident. 

2 .  Absence  of  apprehension  of  danger,  ran. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Oct.  5  He  took  advantage  of  their 
inapprehension  and  defenceless  condition   to  gratify  the 
worst  passions. 

Inapprehensive  unseprfhe-nsiv),  a.  [!N- 3.] 
Not  apprehensive  ;  without  apprehension  :  a.  that 
does  not  grasp  mentally,  or  perceive  by  sense;  b. 
that  does  not  apprehend  danger. 

1651-3  JER.  TAYLOR  Senn.for  Year  i.  v.  63  [They]  remain 
stupid  and  inapprebensive.     1666  STILLINGFL.  Serm.  (1683) 
i.  5  When  were  they  ever  more  secure  and  inapprehensive 
of  their  danger  than  at  this  time  ?    a  1731  ATTERBURV  Serm. 
(!737)  II'-  '38  In  respect  of  divine  truth  they  may  be  alto- 
gether inapprehensive  and  stupid.     1867  BUSHNELL  Mor.    i 
Uses  Dark  Th.  99  The  more  inward  parts  of  the  body  are    I 
comparatively  inapprehensive. 

Hence  Xnapprehe  nsiveness. 

1651  SPARKF.  Prim.  Dtvot.  (1660)  172  Not  out  of  a  Stoical 
Apathy,  or  inapprehensivenesse,  but  out  of  a  Christian  mag- 
nanimity.    1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  456  In  pure    I 
inapprchensiveness  of  the  juste  milieu. 

Inapproachable  inapnw  lfab'1),  a.  [Ix-  '•''.] 
Thai  cannot  be  approached  ;  inaccessible,  unap- 
proachable. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1856  RUSKIN  Mad.  Paint.  IV.v.  App.  i, 
Many  subjects.. may  be  dealt  with  by  this  kind  of  art  which 
are  inapproachable  by  any  other.  1858  HOBHOUSE  Ittity 
(18591  11.158  The  Forum  and  the  vast  arcades  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constanttne  were. .almost  inapproachable  from  filth.  1860 
>  Min.  Profit.  427  His  inapproachable  light  is  darktu-^s 
to  eyes  which  would  gaze  on  it. 

Hence  Inapproa  chably  aJv.  ;  Inapproach- 
abi'lity,  unapproachable-ness. 

1864  WKBSTF.R,  Inapproachally.  1871  tr.  Lange^s  Conuu. 
Jeremiah  196  Defiant  in  its  inapproacnability. 

Inappropriable  (inaprffu-priab'l),  a.  rare. 
[Ix-  >;.J  Not  capable  of  being  appropriated. 

1851  S.  JUUD  Margaret  n.  ii.  (1871)  201  Unreachable,  in- 
appropriable,  anagogical. 

II'-n  :r  Inappro  priableness. 

1836  R.  F.  WILSON-  in  Nftuman's  Lett.  (1891)  II.  206  The 
'  mappropriableness '  of  Church  property  . .  to  Church  pur- 
poses different  from  those  which  the  letter  of  the  Founder's 
intentions  prescribed. 

Inappropriate  (inaprOT  pria),  a.  [Ix-:'.J 
Nut  appropriate  ;  unsuitable  to  the  particular 
case  ;  unfitting,  improper. 

1804  .-Inn.  A'(-'.  II.  19/2  A  rambling  inappropriate  retro- 
'ory.  1848  1  ,::l'cy  ii,  [He] 

invaded  the  grave  silence  . .  with  tin;  singularly  inappropriate 
air  of  'A  Cobbler  there  Krai'.  1883  H.  DRUMMOKD  Nat. 
Law  in  Sfir.  II'.  Pr.jf.  ted.  -j)  ii?  Inappropriate  Hybridism 
is  checked  by  the  Law  of  Sterility. 
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Inappropriately,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

In  an  inappropriate  manner  ;    unfittingly. 
1847    in   CKAIG.      1867    KREKMAN    \orni.    Cany.    I.  App. 
.  rses  not  inappropriately  chosen  for  the  epilogue  ol 
nk.      1870-4  COCHRAN  Let.    in   Anderson   Missions 
Aincr.  tid.  IV.  xxxvii.  314  This  innovation  ..  was  not  in- 
appropriately followed  by  the  suspension  of  the  Sabbat  h- 
1  .11  id  preaching  service, 

Inappro'priateness.    [f.  as  prcc.  +  -NKSS.] 

Inappropriate  quality  ;  unfitncss,  unsuitableness. 

1847  in  CRAIG.     1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  1-24  The  very 
k-\  ity  and  in  appropriate  ness  with  which  it  is  applied,  show  s 
a  want  of  a  right  appreciation  of  it.     1876  MOZLEV  L'ttii: 
i.  8  The  jnappropriateness  of  the  punishment  consti- 
tutes its  injustice. 

Inapt  tjnge-pt\  a.    [f.  IN-  3  +  APT.    Cf.  INEPT.] 

1.  Not  adapted  to  the  purpose  or  occasion  ;  un- 
suitable, inappropriate,  inapposite. 

1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  in.  i.  (1765)  142  Others  are  In- 
apt, Incongruous,  and  Disagreeable.  1818  COBBETT  Pol. 
]\t-%.  XXXIII.  436  The  occasion  rendered  this  inapt  and 
far-fetched.  1885  Law  Times  LXXV1I1.  343/1  The  words. 
. .  being  altogether  inapt  to  express  more  than  one  devolu- 
tion of  title. 

2.  Not  apt ;  wanting  in  aptitude  or  skill ;  unskil- 
ful, awkward. 

1860  Sat.  Re"1.  IX.  600/2  Uncouth  and  inapt  to  charm  the 
female  heart.  18670.  G.  MITCHELL  Kitral-Stiid.  246  How- 
ever inapt  a  man  may  be  at  . .  horticultural  pursuits.  1895 
Current  /list,  (buffalo)  V.Sao  The  well-meant  but  hopelessly 
inapt  attempt  of  the  powers. 

Inaptitude  (mse'ptitiwd).  [!N-  :i.]  Want  of 
aptitude. 

1.  Unfitness,  unsuitableness,  innppropriateness. 

a  1688  CUDWORTH  Immut.  Mor.  (1731)  149  Such  as  are 
Cause,  Effect.. Equality,  Inequality,  Aptitude,  Inaptitude, 
Symmetry,  Asymmetry.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  A'<T'.  Wks.  V. 
98  A  moral  and  almost  physical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to 
the  function.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v.  (1875'  194  Our 
excessive  neglect  of  the  idea  and  our  consequent  inaptitude 
for  it. 

2.  Unreadiness,  unskilfulness,  unhandiness. 

1620  E.  ELOUNT  Horse  Subsec.  103  Inaptitude  to  the  former 
(honourable  expences]  shewes  a  man  to  be  of  a  poore  and 
ignoble  spirit.  1715-16  STEELE  Town-Talk  No.  8  This  in- 
aptitude is  too  notorious  to  have  left  a  nation  . .  the  least 
room  for  reporting  any  advantageous  circumstance  of  this 
remarkable  person.  1834  Edin.  Her.  LIX.  54  There  was 
such  inaptitude  in  the  English  people.  1884  ll't'st.  Morn. 
News  5  Sept.  4/5  Rags  of  fish  and  tough  meat  lead  people 
daily  to  believe  that  national  cookery  is  another  name  for 
old  inaptitude. 

Inaptly,  adv.  [f.  INAPT  +  -LY-.]  In  an  inapt 
manner ;  unfitly,  inappropriately. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  cited  by  Worcester.  1859  C.  BARKER 
Assoc.  Princ.  ii.  34  These  associations  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  the  then  military  organization  of  the  country. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII.  211/2  An  auction  is  not  inaptly 
called  locn s  penitentix* 

Ina-ptness.  [f.  as  prec.  -t  -NESS.]  The  quality 
of  being  inapt ;  inaptitude. 

1795-1814  WORDS  w.  Excursion  ii.  70  The  poor  man  . .  un- 
able to  subdue  Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot.  1841  MYERS  Cctth. 
Th.  in.  §  49.  186  Some  sentence  . .  to  which  it  may  attach 
Itself  with  not  more  obvious  inaptness.  1844  W.  H.  MILL 
.Serm.  Tempt.  Christ  iii.  68  That  luxury  ..which,  .produces 
of  itself  inaptness  for  spiritual  objects. 

t  Ina-quate,///-  a.    Obs.    [ad.  L.  inaqitat-its, 
pa.  pple.  of  inaquare  to  turn  into  water,   f.  in- 
]    (!N-  ^)  +  aqita  water.]     Converted  or  transformed 
I    into  water.    Hence  f  Xnaqna'tion,  conversion  into 
i    water. 

1550  CRANMER  Defence  33  b,  Ther  foloweth  no  Impanation 
'    thereof,  no  more  than  the  holy  ghost  is  Inaquate,  that  is 
]    to  say,    made   water,  being   sacramentally  ioyned   to   the 
.    water  in  baptNme.  1551  GARDNER  Ex^lic.^  Transubst.  126  b, 
'    The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  is  allmost  as  soundely 
•    handled,  alludynge  from  impanation  to  Inaquation,  although 
it  was  neuer  sayde  in  Scripture,  this  water  is  the  holy  ghoost. 
Inarable  (ince'rab'Il,  a.    [IN-  -T]    Not  arable; 
incapable  of  being  ploughed. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Inarable,  not  arable,  that  cannot 
be  plowed.  [Hence  in  BAILEV,  JOHNSON,  etc.]  x843CARi.vi.i-: 
Past  <y  /V.  in.  viii,  No  soil,  not  even  an  inarable  one.  1866 
—  Rent  in,  (18811  I.  166  A  place  lying  all  in  dimples  and 
wrinkles  . .  grassy  but  inarable. 

llnarate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
inarare  to  plough  in  ;  also  to  till,  cultivate.]  'To 
till  ground'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Inarch  (inautj),  z/.i   Also  8-9  enarch.    [f.  IN-^ 

+  ARCH  ?.-.]  trans.  To  graft  by  connecting  a 
growing  branch  without  separating  it  from  its  parent 
stock;  to  graft  by  approach  :  see  APPROACH  sb.  10. 

1629,  etc.  [see  INARCHING].  1671  EVELYN  Kal.  Hort.  76 
(July)  Graff  by  Approach,  Inarch,  or  Inoculate  Jasmines, 
Oranges.  1762  HUDSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  499  It  appears 
. .  that  a  tree  inarched  between  two  other  trees,  though 
its  root  be  cut  off.,  will  continue  to  grow.  1845  Florist's 
Jrnl.  77  The  remedy  consists  in  grafting  or  inarching  the 
Chintse  varieties  on  some  more  durable  and  luxuriant 
growing  kind. 

Hence  Ina'rohed///.  a.,  grafted  by  approach. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  it.  iii.  390  Cut  the  inarched 
•.s  from  the  bearing  Trees.  1898  BAILEV  Prun- 
ing ttk.  jSS  Inarched  Elms. 

Ina'rch,  v*  rare.  [f.  IN- 1  + ARCH  v.]  trans. 
To  arch  in,  encompass  like  an  arch.  Hence  In- 
a-rching ///.  a. 

1882  K.  W.  II,  Mvw.fftfwmi/^'KwMam  When  all  the 
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embracing  earth,   the   inarching   blue,   Seemed   the  soul's 

cage  no  wings  might  battle  iln«.-uL;h.     1893  \V.  \\  .  PKVION 

281  The  Di\ ;  u  horn  Christ 

calls  Hi^  Kuher,  \\lio  mart  hud  the  Spirit  uf  Jesus  and  in- 
folded Him. 

Inarching  (inautjirjX  TH.  $b.  [f.  INAKCH  z/.i] 
1.  The  action  or  process  of  grafting  by  approach. 
1629  PARKINSON  Paradisi^Ord.  Orchard  iv.  s-H  Inarching 

is  another  manner  of  grafting  in  the  stixkt-.  1727  URADLF.V 
.v.  Grafting,  Grafting  by  . .  Enarching.  1863 

ALCOCK   Capit.   Tycoon  I.   325   The  Japanese   understand, 


surfaces  and  the  exposed  parts  of  the  wounds  covered  with 
wax.  This  is  a  species  of  inarching. 

2.  transf.    =  ANAPLASTY,  rare. 

1646  SjiuT.  Blpw«AwM4£&IU.ix.  127  We  might  abate 
the  Art  of  Taliacotius,  and  the  new  inarching  of  noses. 
1650  Iii  LWF.H  Anthropomet,  78. 

tlnarchitecto-nical,".  Obs. rare-1. [IN-*.] 

Not  architectonic. 

1665  J.  WEBB  StiwHeng  (1725)  113  Absurdly  inarchitec- 
tonical  Expressions. 

f  Ina*rcious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  IN-  a  4  AHT  + 
-(i)oirs  :  cf.  ingracious.~]  Not  technically  or  pro- 
fessionally skilled.  (See  AKT  $b.  4.) 

1547  BOORDK  />;-*•?-.  Health  Pref.  2  Thi>  <wydc  archane 
science  to  the  whiche  none  inarciouse  persons  can  nor  shal 
atteine  to  the  knowledge.  Ibid.  ;,  I  advertise  al  inarcyous 
pbisitions  to  beware-. 

t  Ina'rdent,  a.  Obs.  rare**.  [IN-:*.]  Not 
ardent  or  burning. 

1730  r/n'f,  Tr.ms.  XXXVI.  289  The  upper  yellow  Liquor 
is  separated  from  the  inardent  sulphureous. 

t  Ina-rgentate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inargentare  to  overlay  with  silver,  i.in-  (IN-2) 

+  argentnm  silver.]  *  To  gild  or  cover  with  silver ' 
(Cockeram,  1623).  Hence  t  Inargenta'tion. 

1658  in  PHILLIPS.     1721  in  BAILEV. 

lua-rgnable,  a.  rare.    [Ix-  3.]    Not  arguable. 

a  1875  HKLI-S  in  C,d.  Words  11884}  Mar.  206  Love,  .incom- 
prehensible, indefinable,  inarguable-about. 

t  Ina'rk,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  i  or  -  +  ARK  sb.] 
trans.  To  put  or  enclose  in  an  ark. 

1595  MARKHAM  Sir  R.  Griuvile  (Arb.)  59  Greater,  and 
better  then  marked  he,  Which  in  the  worlds  huge  deluge 
did  suruiue.  1646  W.  BRIDGE  Serm.  (1647)  17  Get  your 
soules  in-arked  in  all  these  promises. 

Inarm  (inaum),  v.  Also  9  enarra.  [f.  IN-  i  or  - 
+  ARM  sb.  i  :  cf.  F.  embracer,  -brasser  to  embrace.] 
trans.  To  clasp  within  or  as  with  the  arms;  to 
embrace;  to  throw  the  arms  round.  Hence  In- 
a'rmed,  Ina-rming  ///.  adjs. 

i6iz  SKLDEN  lllustr.  Drayton's  Poly-olb.  xiii.  223  War- 
wickshire, .you  might  call  Middle-Engle  for  equality  of  dis- 
tance from  the  inarming  Ocean.  1713  M.  HRNRY  H'ks. 
(1835)  II.  271/2  He  [Christ]  inarmed  them  (children],  he  took 
them  into  his  embraces.  1839  UAILEV  Ft  sins  xix.  11852)  276 
As  the  twin  tidal  wave  inarms  the  world.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catitlhts  Ixiv.  28  Thee  could  Thetis  inarm,  most  beauteous 
Ocean-daughter.  1875  BROWNING  Aristoph.  Ajwl.  n  tire 
should  have  flung  a  passion  of  embrace  About  thee  . .  re- 
splemlently  inarmed.  1876  -•  A  Forgiveness  IEO  Gallant 
and  lady..Enarming  each  the  other.  1881  K.  W.  H.  MYLRS 
//  'ffrtlttoertM  43  Norway's  inarming  melancholy  sea. 

Inarm,  obs.  form  of  ENAKM,  to  aim. 

1552  LVNDESAV  Monarch*  2150  Ane  man  of  weir,  Inarmit 
weill  with  sword  and  speir. 

Inartixulable,  "•    rare.    [f.  IN-  3  +  articnl- 

able,  f.  1 ,.  articitla-re  to  ARTICULATE  +  -RLE.]  That 
cannot  be  articulated  or  pronounced  articulately. 

1801  W.  TAVI.OR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  99  To  unite  in  one 
termination  b,  d,  g,  v,  or  z,  with  p,  t,  k,  f,  or  s,  is  inarticulable. 

Inarticulate  (inaJti"ki//hvt),  a.  [ad.  L.  inar- 
ticiililt-n^  f.  in-  Qi$-b)+articuldtus  ARTICULATE. 
Cf.  F.  inartituti]  Not  articulate  :  the  opposite 
of  AKTICTLATK. 

1.  Not  jointed  or  hinged ;  esp.  in  Zool.  and  Bot. 
Not  having  articulation ;  not  composed  of  segments 
united  by  joints. 

1607  TOPSELL  Ftntr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  449  The  whole  body 
inarticulate,  and  not  well  compounded  for  the  outward 
sight.  1610  Gi'ii.LiM  Heraldry  in.  xiii.  (t6ti'  124  biu  h 
beasts  as  haue  their  feet  Solid  or  Vndiuided  or.  .inarticulat, 
that  is  to  say  without  toes.  1650  BULWTO  Antlirof'i'inet. 
xxi.  230  The  Feet  of  women,  wliiuh  beini;  naturally  short 
and  round,  and  also  inarticulate.  1776  DA  COSTA  Coiulwl, 
242  A  hinge  is  inarticulate  when  nut  set  with  any  visible 
joints  or  teeth.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  639  Gorg.. 
forming  an  inarticulate  solid  stony  axis.  1851  KICMAUUSON 
Geol.  viii.  229  Body  inarticulate,  soft  and  pulpy. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  division  inarticulate 
of  Brachiopods,  with  non-articulate  valves,  now 
called  Ecardines.  In  moU.  Diets. 

C.  Disjoined,  unconnected,  dislocated. 
1853  G.  W.  CURTIS  I/txvadji  in  Syria  41872)26  (Funk) 
Heliopolis  is  a  mass  of  sand  mounds  now,  and  a  few  in- 
articulate stone  relics. 

2.  Of  sound  or  voice  :  Not  of  the  nature  of  ar- 
ticulate speech;   not   consisting  of  distinct  parts 
having  each  a  definite  meaning  ;   not  uttered  or 
emitted  with  expressive  or  intelligible  modulation^ ; 
without  distinction  of  syllables  :  as  a  long  musical 
note,  a  groan,  or  the  sounds  produced   by  some 
animals.     Also,  not  clearly  articulated,  indistinctly 
pronounced. 
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1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mi>r.  643  A  kinde  of  voire,  not  ' 
altogether  inarticulate  and  insignificant,  1610  G.  FLETCHER 
Christ's  \~itt.  To  Rdr.,  The  inarticulate  sounds  of  musique.  | 
1662  STILLINC.FL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  iii.  §  i  Had  they  not  learned 
the  inarticulate  voice  of  the  goats.  1670  DRYDEN  Tyran. 
Lo-.'c  Pref.,  Solemn  Musiek,  which  is  inarticulate  Poesie. 
1790  BKATIII-:  Moral  Sc.  I.  i.  §4.  81  Inarticulate  sounds  may 
be  divided  into  musical  sound  and  noise.  1828  WORDSW. 
Power  of  Sound  xiii,  Ye  banded  instruments  of  wind  and 
chords  Unite  ..  Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  voice  of 
words  !  1856  SIR  B.  BRODIF.  Psychol.  /«</.  I.  ii.  50  In  the 
attempt  to  do  so  he  produced  sounds  which  were  wholly 
inarticulate. 

b.  Unable  to  speak  articulately  or  distinctly ; 
not  using  articulate  speech  ;  dumb. 

1754  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  28  Mar.,  The  poor 
Earl,  who  is  inarticulate  with  the  palsy.  1850  CARLYLI: 
Lattcr-d.  /'<!;«///.  ii.  (1872)  41  The  heavy  miseries  pressing 
..  on  the  great  dumb  inarticulate  class.  1853  THACKERAY 
AY:t.<<-cwcs  v,  [She]  was  found . .  in  the  morning,  inarticulate, 
but  still  alive.  1870  MORRIS  I'.arthly  l\ir.  I.  i.  289  Then 
inarticulate  with  rage  and  grief  Phineus  turned  on  him. 
C.  transf.  Having  no  distinct  meaning. 

1855  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  Poetry  f,-  Crit.  191  Inarticulate  gib- 
berish. 1809  U'estnt.  Gaz.  7  Feb.,  The  beautiful  comprehen- 
siveness of  these  inarticulate  Articles. 

t  Inarticulate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  AR- 
TICIT.ATK  i>.]  trans.  To  joint  in,  joint  together. 

1713  DURHAM  Phys.-Tlicol.  IV.  iii.  Note  19  (1727)  124  In 
Man,  and  Quadrupeds,  they  are  four,  curiously  inarticulated 
with  one  another. 

Inarti'C'olated,  fpl-  a.  [Iu-3.]  Not  articu- 
lated. 

1.  Zool.a.iv\Bot.  Unjointed;  =  INARTICULATE  a.  i. 
1830  LIXDLKV  .\'af.  Syst.  Bat.  280  Arborescent  stems  with 

rigid  ..  inarticulated  leaves,  called  fronds.  1861  HTLME 
tr.  Moqitin-Tandon  n.  ii.  Go  Lamarck  ..  associated  the 
Polype  or  Compound  Animals  with  Inarticulated  Animals.  ; 
Ibid.  ii.  vi.  i.  292  A  sucker  inclosed  in  an  inarticulated 
sheath.  1877  HUXLEY  Anal.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  466  In  the 
inarticulated  Brachiopods,  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system  is  very  imperfect. 

2.  Of  sound  or  voice  :  Not  uttered  articulately  ; 
=  INARTICULATE  a.  2. 

1824  GALT  Rotlielan  II.  IV.  viii.  169  She  . .  listened  to  the 
inarticulated  menaces  of  his  inflamed  spirit.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  22  Apr.  13/2  Cries  of  '  Out  with  the  Premier,  and 
give  us  a  railroad ',  alternated  with  the  fierce,  inarticulated 
yells. 

Inarticulately,  adv.  [f.  INARTICULATE  a. 
+  -LT  2.]  In  an  inarticulate  manner;  without 
words  or  syllables;  without  distinct  articulation 
or  expression;  with  indistinct  utterance, indistinctly. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Sfrm.  God  of  Betlirl  Wks.  1683  IV.  497 
The  Divine  admonitions  and  holy  laws  whisper'd  inarticu- 
lately incur  hearts.  1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua/. 
(1809)  IV.  66,  1  muttered  somewhat,  as  I  suppose,  inarticu- 
lately, toward  an  answer.  1800  MRS.  HF.RVEY  Mourtray 
Fain.  I.  215  Emma  inarticulately  attempted  to  express  her 
regret  at  this  unfortunate  circumstance.  1884  SEELEY  in 
Contemf.  Rev.  Oct.  sor  They  have  . .  but  inarticulately 
striven  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

Inarticulateness,    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inarticulate  or 
of  not  using  articulate  speech ;  lack  of  clear  arti- 
culation, indistinctness  of  utterance. 

1731  BAILEY,  Inarticulateness,  the  being  not  articulate, 
indistinct,  confused.  1891  Spectator  14  Mar.  376/1  Not  in 
the  least  discouraged  by  the  banter  his  inarticulateness 

t  Inarticula'tion l.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  *  +  ARTI- 
CULATION :  cf.  INAKTICULATE  v.]  The  jointing  of 
one  thing  into  another ;  =  ENAKTHROSIS. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  24  Certaine  cauities  . .  of  the 
three  neither  most  ribbes  seruyng  also  to  then"  marticula- 
tion.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  472  For  the 
better  perfecting  of  this  inarticulation,  there  are  two  edge: 


which  a  deep  cavity  receives  a  thick  and  long  head. 

Inarticula-tion  -.  rare.  [Is-  3;  cf.  INABTI- 
CULATE  a.]  Absence  of  distinct  articulation  ;  in- 
articulate utterance. 

1765  FRANKLIN  Lett.  Wks.  1887  III.  397,  I  might  have 
mentioned  inarticulation  among  the  defects  in  common 
speech  that  are  assumed  as  beauties  in  modern  singing. 
a  1773  CHF.STF.RF.  (T.I,  The  oracles  meaned  to  be  obscure  ; 
but  then  it  was  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and 
not  by  the  inarticulation  of  the  words. 

Inartificial  (iniutifrjal),  a.  [ad.  L.  inarti- 
ficialis  (Quintilian),  f.  in-  (IN;  3)  +  artificialis  AR- 
TIFICIAL (used  to  render  Gr.  ar^xi/os).  Cf.  F.  nt- 
artifciel  (l6th  c.).]  Not  artificial. 

1.  Not  resulting  from  art  or  artifice;  not  pro- 
duced by  constructive  skill  ;  natural.  Now  rare. 
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these  and  many  other  concurrent  causes  the  proceeding  is 

inartificial  and  casual,  and  fit  to  lead  the  i^i 

ihe  learned.     1671   in   E.    U.   Neill  /'/>>,.   t,j»,7.  118861  332 

\Ve  are  at  continual  charge  to  repair  unskilUill  ai:< 

fu-ial  buildings.     1748  Anton's  I'oy.  MI.  x.  412  The  Chinese 

.  .adhere  to  the  rude  and  inartificial  method  of  r-  ; 

Ing  words  by  arbitrary  marks.     1818  JA^.  MILL  Brit.  India 

I.    n.   viii.   257  Their  warlike  instruments  are  rude,  noisy 

and  inartificial.     1830  HutKHKL  Stmi.  Nat.  Phil.  §  326 

Nothing  could  be  . .  more  inartificial  and  unnatural   than 

its  classification.     i88a  FARRAR  KarlyChr.  II.  153  In  the 

style  of  Papias,  so  inartificial  and   inexact,  it  cannot  be 

regarded  as  certain  that  this  is  his  meaning. 

1 3.  Of  an  argument :  Not  according  to  the  art 
of  Logic ;  not  deduced  by  logical  methods  from 
accepted  premisses,  but  derived  from  authority  or 
testimony.  Oh. 

1588  FRAUNCE  Laiviers  Log.  i.  ii.  10  Ramus  divideth  an 
argument  into  artificial!  and  in  artificial!.  1639  FULLER 
H-<1\  ll'ar  in.  xxvi.  (1647)  157  The  Legate  used  an  inarti- 
fici.ill  argument  drawn  from  the  authority  of  his  place. 
111665  J-  GOODWIN  1-illcd  iv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  339  There 
being  two  kinds  of  arguments  or  reasons,  .whereby  positions 
or  tenets  are  wont  to  be  proved,  artificial  and  inartificial : 
by  artificial,  the  meaning  is,  those  that  are  levied  and 
wrought  out  by  the  light  and  strength  of  the  understanding 
from  general  principles ;  by  inartificial,  the  testimony  or 
consent  of  judgment  amongst  men  about  a  matter.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell,  Syst.  Pref.  38  The  Scripture- Faith,  is  nut 
a  meer  Believing  of  Historicall  Things,  and  upon  Inarti- 
ficiall  Arguments,  or  Testimonies  onely.  17*5  WATTS  Logic 
ill.  ii.  §  8  An  artificial  Argument  is  taken  from  the  Nature 
and  Circumstances  of  the  Things  ;  . .  An  inartificial  Argu- 
ment is  the  Testimony  of  another. 

4.  Not  assumed  or  put  on;  artless,  unaffected, 
natural.  (Of  personal  qualities,  actions,  etc. ;  hence 
of  persons.) 

1664-5  EVELYN  Let.  to  Ld.  Comebcry  Feb.,  This  excesse, 
which,  .proceeds  from  the  honest  and  inartificial  gratitude 
of  [etc.].  1779  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  Jan.,  A  rather 
pretty,  pale  girl ;  very  young  and  inartificial.  1780  BURKK 
Econ.  Reform  Wks.  III.  249  Any  inartificial  expression  of 
the  people's  wishes.  1871  S.  C.  HALL  Bk.  Memories  383 
His  [Hogg's]  vanity  was  so  inartificial  as  to  be  absolutely 
amusing. 

5.  Without  complexity  or  artifice ;  not  elaborately 
designed  or  worked  out ;  plain,  simple,  straight- 
forward. 

1813  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xi.  (1869)  46  The  '  long  room  ' 

W*.  _t._    _!_•_ 1    • .-£_•     1     *. I.  _Q_O     _ 


finely  told.  1893  H.  WALKER  3  Cent.  Scot.  Lit.  I.  173  The 
thought  is  without  complexity,  inartificial  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  common  property. 

Hence  Inartiflciality,  inartificial  character. 

1847  L.  HUNT  Mm,  Women,  \  B.  II.  vi.  81  The  defects, 
in  want  of  character  and  probability,  .and  inartificiality  of 
ordonnance. 

Inartificially  (inaitifVjali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  -.]  In  an  inartificial  manner ;  without  art  or 
technical  skill ;  clumsily,  unskilfully,  inartistically; 
untechnically. 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  llfauour'dly  done,  Incencinnately , 
Inarteficially.  1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profit,  ii.  44  H<= 
did  it  so  inartificially  . .  that  Arius  thought  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  persons.  1774  WHITE  in  l-'hil.  Trans.  L\V. 
273  Her  rude  nest,  consisting  of  fine  grasses  and  feathers,., 
very  inartificially  laid  together.  1815  SI.MOXD  Tour  Gt. 
lirit  I.  3  Three  small  dishes  dressed  very  inarlificially. 
1831  SCOTT  Klonast.  Introd.,  The  incidents  were  martifi- 
daily  huddled  together.  1884  Law  'limes  Rff.  L.  254/1 
The  word  '  heirs '  would  have  been  used  inartificially, 
because  used  in  reference  to  a  legacy  of  personal  estate 
simply. 

b.  In  an  artless  or  unaffected  manner ;  simply, 

artlessly. 

1825  Nat  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  300  The  air . .  was  sweetly 
and  inartificially  Ming. 

Inartistic  (inaJti-stik),  a.  [Iu-3.]  Not  ar- 
tistic ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  art. 

1850  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  55  Inartistic  figures  crowding 
the  canvass  of  life  without  adequate  effect.  1875  JOWKTT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  191  This  book  is  a  very  dull  and  inartistic 
performance. 

b.  Having  no  appreciation  for  or  love  ot  art ; 

unskilled  in  art. 

1875  STEDMAN  Viet.  Poets  iv.  (1887)  134  An  inartistic 
nature  and  a  dull  or  commonplace  mind. 

Inarti-stical,  a.  [!N- 3.]  Not  artistical ; 
=  prec.  Hence  Inartistica'lity. 

«i840  POE  M.  ft  L.  Davidson  Wks.  1864  III.  226  The 
rhythm  lapses  in  the  most  inartistical  manner     -  £«U 
fellow,   Willis,  etc.  ibid.  348  The  prevalence  of  this  folly 
[speaking  aside]  detracts  as  much  from  the  acting  merit  i 
our  drama  generally,   as   any  other   inartisticahty.     1869 
Kng  M«h.ll  Dec.  390/1  Minute  and.. inartistical  notches, 

Inarti-stically,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  \ 

an  inartistic  manner  ;    without  conformity  tc 
rules  of  art ;  without  technical  skill. 


S    O      nilCIl    1ICCU1L11     IU     <IV1U       *»""      |™"t~"  -       _>  .,-  .« 

Nature  ;  how  to  Enlarge  those  of  Art,  and  Recline  those 
which  are  indeed  Inartificial.  .  . 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ot  art ; 
constructed  without  art  or  skill,  rude,  clumsy ;  in- 
artistic. .  . . 

1613  CAWDBEV  Table  A  If  h.  (ed.  3),  I"ar.tV":"!"\'^\ "£" 
art  or  skill.  1660  Ji;n.  TAYLOR  Duct.  DutU.  i.  iv.  (K.I,  fo 
VOL.  V. 


Inasmuch    (inazmwtj1,    «»<*'.     .[ong.    three 
words  ;«  <z^  »'«<-/;  (in  northern  ML.  m  ah  mike!  , 
subsequently  sometimes  written  as  two  words,  ,n 
asimich,  and  now  (esp.  since  i?th  c.)  as  one.J 
I.  In  phrase  Inasmmh  <rr. 


INATTENTIVELY. 

1.  In  so  far  as,  to  such  a  degree  as.  in  pr.>r>oitioii 
as,  according  as. 

a  iyn  Cursor  M.  19506  Sua  aglit  nil  pr^istcs  mar  ui  d 
In  als  niilccl  a!s  in   (-.iim  e^.      i  1380   \'. 

II.  206  (>c  popis  lawes  in  Jris  mater  ben  litil  wor^j  but 
masii.;  n  groundid  of  Goddis  lawe  or  of  resoun. 

»S»6  '1  INDAI  R  M,ttt.  xxv.  40  In  as  moche  as  [Afs.  < 
swa  lan^c  swa  ;  \\'VCLIF  as  long  as]  ye  have  done  it  vnto 
won  of  the  leest  of  these  my  brethren  ;  ye  have  done 
me.     1577   '/'fit.  12  /'d/rjan-Axii6o4!  !.•( 
mind  is  bent  unto  rightKXUlMH,  lie  putlelh  away  naughti- 
ness.   1711  FiHgall  MSS.tniotkRif.Hitt.M 
App.  v.  112  We  arc  bound,  inasmuch  as  it  lyes  in  our  power 
to  make  satisfaction.     1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  M,  tafh.  ii. 
(1859)  32  God  is  only  God  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  -Vi 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

2.  In  that ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that ;  seeing  that ; 
considering  that ;  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason 
that ;  since,  because. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  601,  I  haue  to  yow,  quod 
he,  ydoon  trespas  In  as  muche  \-:r.  mochejas  I  maked  yow 
aferd  Whan  I  yuw  hente.    c  1450  LONELICH  llrail  xlii: 
For  In  as  Moche  as  God  he  was,  he  Ros  A^en  thorwgh  liis 
Owne  Gras.    1545  BBINKLOW  Complaynl  3  b,  Inasmoch  as 
there  is  no  powr  but  of  God.     1557  A'.  T.  (Genev.)  Ep.  'iij, 
Euery  man  might  fynde  him  in  him  selfe :  in  asmuche  as 
we  are  all   susteined   and   construed   by  his   vertue   that 
dwelleth  in  vs.    1607  HIEROX  U'ks.  1.  193  He  hath  no  iust 
cause  to  pleade  against  God  ;  in  as  much  as  the  conscience 
of  his  owne  deserts  will  stop  his  mouth.     1771  \\ 
Sertn.  1. 1.  §  5  Inasmuch  as  '  he  was  delivered  for  om 
1818   CRUISE   Digest   (ed.  2)  IV.   476   The  recitals  in  the 
indenture  of  assignment  were  false,  inasmuch  as  there  never 
was  any  indenture  of  mortgage.    1870  DICKENS  E.  J 
iii,  I  am  unable  to  reply  that  I  am  much  the  better  for  seeing 
you,  Pussy,  inasmuch  as  1  see  nothing  of  you. 

II.  1 3.  Without  as:  In  an  equal  or  like  degree, 
likewise.  0/>s. 

1717  SWIFT  Circumcision  E.  Ctirll  Wks.  1778  VII.  236 
The  wisest  man  that  ever  was,  and  inasmuch  the  richest, 
beyond  all  peradventure  was  a  Jew. 

t  Ina'sperate,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  L. 
asperare  to  make  rough  or  fierce,  after  exasperate  : 
cf.  Ital.  inasperare  (Florio),  F.  etiasprir  (Cotgr.\ 
which  may  have  served  as  models.]  To  provoke 
to  cruelty  or  bitterness ;  to  exasperate,  embitter. 

1599  SANDYS  Europze  S£ec<  (1D3a)  *42  Their  doubt  of 

,    farther   inasperating   the  Turke   in  his   Cruelty.      a  1639 

1    WOTTON  in  AV//V.  1 1685)  708  To  sweeten  the  humours  of  that 

Family,  not  a  little  inaspirated  by  the  Death  of  Alfonso. 

Inassi  milable,  a.  rare.     [IN- 3;  so  in  mod. 

F.]     Not  assimilable,  not  capable  of  assimilation. 

1886  in  Syii.  Soc.  Lex. 

Inassimila'tion.    rare.     [Ix-  '•'•.]    Non-assi- 
milation ;  failure  to  assimilate  (food). 
1885  Alien,  ff  Neurol.  VI.  541   It  is  one  of  the  frequent 

occurrences  in  inassimilation  that  the  organism  is  not 
uniformly  well  nourished. 

Inassuageable  (inasw^-daab'l),  a.  [f.  IN-  a 
+  assuagealiu ',  (.  ASSUAGE.]  That  cannot  be  as- 
suaged or  allayed. 

1887  G.  GISSINC  Thyrza  II.  viii.  155  To  bear  the  torture 
of  an  inassuageable  desire. 

t  Inassu'rance.    Obs.  rare.    [Ix-  3J    Want 

of  assurance,  uncertainty. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  III.  Pref.  a  v  a,  Their  inassurance  ol 
life  eternall.  1675  EARL  OF  ESSEX  Lett.  (1770!  21  Not  from 
any.  .unkindncss  or  inassurance  1  have  of  his  friendship. 

Inate,  obs.  form  of  INNATE. 

Inatta-Ckable,  a.  rare.    [lN-3.]   Notattack- 
:    able  ;  that  cannot  be  attacked ;  unassailable. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  234  The  most  precious,  the  most 
inattackable  part  of  the  existing  system. 

Inattention  (inate-njan).     [IN-  3  :  perh.  a.  F. 
!    inattention  ,1701  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]     Want  of  at- 
tention ;    failure  to  attend,  take  heed,  or  fix  the 
mind  attentively  upon  any  matter  ;  want  of  obser- 
vant care  or  notice  ;  heedlessness,  negligence. 

1710  Tatlcr  No.  187  ?  6  The  universal  Indolence  and 
Inattention  among  us  to  Things  that  concern  the  Publick. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  (1813'  I.  I.  30  This  was  not 
owing  to  the  inattention  of  our  princes.  1793  BEDDOES 
Calculus  etc.  272  He  was  totally  misled  by  some  inatten- 
tion in  conducting  his  processes.  1839-40  W.  ImiM, 
U'otftrfs  K.  (1855)  61,  I  recollected  her  inattention  to  my 
discourse  of  the  preceding  morning. 

b    Want  of  courteous  personal  attention. 

c  1701  HAVLEV  Let.  to  Confer  (in  Sotheby's  (-  atal.  July 
Z887),  Damped  by  a  little  blank  gloomy  inattention  from 
our  great  friend.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  183  From 
the  beardless  countenance,  and  inattention  of  the  Indian  to 
the  female.  .,  ..  . 

Inattentive  inate-ntiv  ,«.  [Ix  • :  ci.  K  ;»- 
atttiitif  1 76.1  in  Diet.  Acati.'].]  Not  attentive;  not 
fixing  or  applying  the  mind  steadily ;  not  heedful 
or  observant ;  negligent. 

1741  WATTS  Imfr*:  MM  I.  XV.  §  6  If  we  Indulge  the 
frequent  rise  and  roving  of  passions  we  shall  thereby  pr 
cure  an  unsteady  and  inattentive  habit  of  mind  1777 
SHF.RIDAH  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  in,  She  will  hnd  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  her  interest  while  I,.  ,ng.  .784  COWTE.  Task 
vi  ijo  All  in  sight  of  inattentive  man.  1838  LYTTON  A  lice 

>r  else  Evelyn  was  peculiarly  inattentive. 
b    Not  rendering  personal  attentions ;  nf  glcctlt 

1795  BURKE  Co<~r.  IV.  320,  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
inattentive  to  you.  T . 

Inattentively  (inate-ntivli\  «*.    [f.  prec. 
+  -i.v  -.]     In  an  inattentive  manner ;  without 
ing  attention  or  giving  due  heed  ;  negligently. 
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INATTENTIVENESS. 

1748  BUTLER  Serm.  Wks.  i3;«  II.  jo8  A  kind  of  (jre- 
iudice,  to  which  perhaps  most  of  u*  . .  may  inattentively  be 
liable.  1779-81  I  IV-  -I1  "•" 

haviour,  inattentively  deficient  in  respect.  1839  HAUAH 
Hist.  Li:.  II  i:.  v.  S  i-'  ite.'r.  Cnrniam.  and  all  the  rest,  mu-,1 
have  read  her  very  inatteM: 

Inattentiveness   infue-ntivnes).   [f.  as  pree. 

+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
attentive ;  want  of  attentiveness. 

1754  RICHARDSON  GraiiJium  (1781)  VI.  Ivi.  369  That  in- 
attentiveness  to  his  own  figure  and  appearance,  which 
demonstrate  the  truly  fine  gentleman.  1785  PALKV  .l/('r. 
Pkiios.  v.  v.  (1830)  286  [The  second  inconvenience  of  a 
liturgy  is]  that  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of 
words  produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  con- 
gregation.  1884  ).  PARKER  Afost.  Lift  III.  12  It  hears 
tones  that  have  not  uttered  themselves  to  inattentiveness. 

t  Inanda'city.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inauiiax  not 
ilaring,  timorous  :  cf.  auJafi/jr.]  Lack  of  boldness 
or  resolution,  timidity. 

1594  CONSTABLE  Diana  vn.  x,  Such  punie  thoughts  .. 
whose  inaudacitie  dares  but  base  conceite. 

Inaudibility  jnjdii.i  Hti  .    [f.  next  +  -ITV.] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inaudible ;  in- 
capability of  being  heard. 

1821  LAMB  Klin  Ser.  i.  Old  %  New  Sc/iwlm.,  A  whisper 
teases  you  by  its  provoking  inaudibility.  1867  TVNDAU. 
Sound  vii.  (1875)  272  The  steamer  was  immediately  tiirm-d 
and  urged  back  to  our  last  position  of  inaudibility.  1870 
Daily  A'e-ws  17  Feb.,  The  female  witnesses  were,  with  one 
exception,  indistinct  almost  to  inaudibility. 

Inaudible  (ing'dibTi,  a.    [ad.  L.  inaxdijil-is, 

f.  /H-tIx-31  +  atittj/'iiis  AUDIBLE  :  cf.  It.  iiiaitdibilc 
(Florio,  1598).]  Not  audible;  not  capable  of 
being  heard  ;  imperceptible  to  the  ear. 

1601  SHAKS.  AUs  ll'ell  v.  iii.  41  Th'  inaudible,  and  noise- 
lesse  foot  of  time.  16*6  BACON  Sylva  §  122  As  the  Bullet 
moueth  so  swift,  that  it  is  Inuisible,  so  the  same  Swiftne-.se 
of  Motion  maketh  it  Inaudible.  (11770  C.  SMART  O.ff 
St.  Cecilia  i,  Ye,  that  inform  the  tuneful  spheres,  Inaudible 
to  mortal  ears.  1875  JOWETT  I'lato  i.ed.  2)  I.  129  An  echo 
in  the  room  which  rendered  his  words  inaudible. 

Inaudibly  (ing'diblO,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  -.] 
In  an  inaudible  manner,  so  as  not  to  be  heard. 

1798  WORDSW.  P.  Bell  in.  li,  He  Sets  down  his  hoofs  in- 
audibly,  a  1822  SHELLFY  Summer  Even.  24  Its  awful  hush 
is  felt  maudibly. 

t  Inaudi'te,  c.    Obs.  rare~t.     [a.  F.  inaudile 

Rabelais  ,  ad.  L.  inaiidit-tts  unheard,  f.  in- 
(Ix-3.]  Unheard  of. 

1708  MOTTRCX  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  229  Your  placid  Life, 
here  inaudite  before,  Repletes  the  Town  of  Lugdun. 

Inangur  iin§-g£i),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  -ure. 
[a.  F.  inmigure-r  (141)1  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  in- 
angnrare  to  INAUGURATE.] 

fl.  trans.   =  INAUGURATE  z».  i;  also/??-.  Obs. 

a  1555  LATIMER  (Webster  1864),  Inaugured  and  created 
king.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  32  [HeJ  is  worthy  to  be 
inaugured  with  a  laurel  crown  of  follie.  1611  SPEED  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  S  41.  1 142  Shan,  then  chosen,  proclaimed, 
and  inaugured  O'Neale,  by  an  old  shoo  cast  ouer  his  head, 
seized  vpon  his  Fathers  inheritance.  i63iIlEYV,'ooDLonden's 
Jus  Hon.  273  To  inaugure  you,  in  your  Praetorium  seate. 
1644  H.  LESLIE  Serin.  Bless.  Judati  25  Howsoever  the  King 
be  sometimes  chosen  by  them,  and  alwayes  inaugured  by 
them.  1706  HEARNE  Collect.  2  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  176  Then 
3  shall  beat  5,  be  inaugur'd  in  Spain. 

2.  =  INAUGURATE  v.  5. 

1890  'ANNIE  THOMAS'  OH  the  Children  II.  x.  166  The 
opportunity  of  inauguring  the  half-days  of  cessation  from 
commercial  cark  and  care  was  welcomed  gladly. 

Inaugural  (ing-giural),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  inau- 
gural (lyth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  inatigurer  to 
INAUGURATE,  after  L.  aitffiiralisj]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inauguration ;  forming  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  or  of  the  formal  commencement  of 
any  course  or  career. 

1689  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  332  Instances  of  auspicious 
inaugural  Medals.  1708  HEARNE  Collect.  12  May  (O.  H.  S.) 
II.  108  Mr.  Thwaites  Greek  Professor  made  his  Inau- 
gural Speech.  1803  T.  JEFFERSON  H'ril.  (18301  IV.  34 
The  satisfaction  you  express  with  the  last  inaugural 
address.  1841  ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  (1844)  II.  x. 
300  My  Inaugural  Lecture  was  so  kindly  received  that  it 
gives  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  something.  1897 
[see  INAUGURATION  4].  1898  A.  W.  W.  DALE  Life  a/R.  II'. 
Dale  xii.  269  The  inaugural  meeting  was  attended  by  men 
of  all  parties. 

B.  as  sb.  An  inaugural  speech  or  address.   U.S. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.  s.  v.,  'Have  you  read  the 
President's  inaugural?'  1871  S.  N.  RANDOLPH  Dam.  Life 
T.  Jefferson  289  He  went  in  to  deliver  his  inaucur.il.  1884 
Century  M,if.  XXVIII.  504  A  few  days  before  one  of  his 
inaugurals. 

t  Inau-gurate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -at.   [ad. 

L.  ituatfurat-UJ,  pa.  pple.  of  inaugurare :  see 
next.]  Inaugurated,  ceremoniously  or  formally  in- 
stalled into  office:  see  next,  i.  (Const,  as  pa.pfle. 

1600  HOLLAND  I. ivy  xxvn.  xxxvi.  655  Dolabella  was  in. 
logon!  or  installed  king  of  the  sacrifices.     1644  ll,v 
Srr":-  ij  IV.  529  The  new  slat.-, 

to  which  Chrisl  was  inaugurate  at  his  resurrection.     i68t 
W.  ROBERTSON  P/iraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  533  That  the  CO 
might  be  made  and  inaugurate. 

Inaugurate  iii'p-giur«'t),».  [f.I..i>iauguriit-, 
Pjil.  stem  of  auntgurart  to  take  omens  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  to  consecrate  or  install  after  taking 
such  omens  or  auguries,  f.  i  - 

to  take  auguries:  see  Arnri:  sb.  and  a  J 
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1.  trans.  To  admit  or  induct  (a  person)  to  an 
office  or  dignity  by  a  formal  ceremony ;  to  conse- 
crate, install,  invest.  Also  with  complement. 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxii.  (1612)  344  More  tu 
their  proper  Elements  inaugurated  none,  Than  shee  to  hers 
by-passed,  he  to  his  possessed  Throne.  1612  DL 
Pely-tlb.  xvji,  260  The  seat  on  which  her  Kin^>  inaugu- 
rated were.  1637-50  Row  /list.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  261 
They  behoved  to  be  doctorated  ere  they  were  inaugural  ml 
bishops.  1708  OcKi-EV  Saracens  (1848)  387  Ye?id..wa*.  in- 
augurated Caliph  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Rejcb. 
1786  BURNS  Let.  to  y.  Kennedy  Aug.,  I  have  . .  made  my 
public  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugurated  into  the 
numerous  class.  1825  MACAITLAV  Ess..  Mii'tsn  (1851)  I.  22 
When  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  in  Westminster  Hall. 

f  2.  To  invest  (a  thing  with  a  sacred  or  sup- 
posed sacred  character,  etc.  Obs. 

1638  F.  JUNU-S  Paint,  Ancients  136  The  inaugurated 
Statues  . .  being  set  up  by  skilful!  enchaunters  in  . .  the 
temple,  or  else  secretly  digged  in  the  ground,  were  thought 
to  appease  . .  the  Gods,  and  to  protect  the  Country. 
137  The  inaugurated  statues,  which  now  ndays.  .are  called 
Talisman. 

3.  To  make  auspicious  or  of  good  augury;  ID 
confer  solemnity  or   sanctity  upon  ;    to  sanctify, 
consecrate,  rare. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Bnckhm.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  79 
Those  beginnings  of  years  were  very  propitious  unto  him, 
as  if  Kings  did  chuse  remarkable  dayes  to  inaugurate  their 
favours,  that  they  may  appeare  acts  as  well  of  the  Times,  a^ 
of  the  Will.  1847  R.  \V.  HAMILTON  l)is<j.  XaM'tittt  i.  (18481 
7  And  now  succeeds  the  Sabbath  which  inaugurates  all  these 
accomplishments,  ..  as  it  perfects,  illustrates,  and  glorifies 
the  wondrous  Hebdomade. 

4.  'To  begin  with  good  omens'  (J.);  to  begin 
(a  course  of  action,  period  of  time,  etc.,  esp.  of  an 
important  character)  with  some  formal  ceremony 
or  notable  act ;  to  commence,  enter  upon ;  to  in- 
troduce, usher  in  ;  to  initiate.     (Sometimes  merely 
grandiose  for  '  begin*.) 

'7SS  JOHNSON.  To  Inaugurate,  . .  to  begin  with  good 
omens,  to  begin.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  \.  22  The  revolution 
was  to  be  inaugurated  without  a  single  deed  of  violence  to 
any  Italian,  a  1861  MRS.  BioWNlt*o3a&a/A  Morn,  at  .V,w 
v,  And  sky  and  heaven  made  mighty  room  To  inaugurate 
the  vision.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxi.  428  He  would 
certainly  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  on  the  East  Coast  i-f 
Africa.  1876  GRANT  Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  it.  v.  159  The  daily 
work  of  the  school  was  inaugurated  and  generally  con- 
cluded .  .with  the  ceremony  of  engaging  publicly  in  prayer. 

5.  To  initiate  the  public  use  of,  introduce  into 
public  use  by  a  formal  opening  ceremony  (a  statue, 
fountain,  building,  etc.). 

(1838  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  I.  xiii.  237  The  augurs  were  to 
attend  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  suldi'-t-, 
were  to  meet.]  1852  Lo.  COCKBURN  JrnL  (1874)  II.  282  On 
the  i8tb  instant,  Steell's  equestrian  Statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  inaugurated,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call 
such  proceedings.  i86x  Sat.  Rev.  22  .June  630  Then,  why 
is  everything  'inaugurated'?  It  is  silly  enough  to  talk 
about  the  '  inauguration '  of  a  new  statue ;  but  we  have 
quite  got  beyond  that. 

f  Erroneously  explained  in  early  Diets. 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  Table  Alpk.,  Inaugurate,  to  aske 
counsel!  of  soothsayers.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossoyr.,  Inaugur- 
ate ..  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Augures  what  shall  follow,  to 
dedicate  to  soothsaying. 

Inauguration  (inggiur^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  inau- 
guration-em consecration  or  instalment  under  good 
auspices  or  omens,  n.  of  action  from  inaitgurare  : 
cf.  F.  inauguration  (-acion\  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  action  of  inaugurating  ;  formal  in- 
duction, institution,  or  ushering  in,  with  auspicious 
ceremonies. 

1.  Formal  or  ceremonial  induction  to  an  office  or 
dignity ;  consecration,  investiture,  installation. 

1569  in  H.  Campbell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scats  App. 
(1824)  59  Our  Soverane  Lordis  coronatioun  and  inaugura- 
tioun  in  his  kingdom  was  ratyfeit  and  found  gude.  1575-85 
ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  56  Kuseljius  . .  was  ap- 
pointed to  celebrate  with  a  sermon  the  inauguration  of  Con- 
stantinus  the  emperor.  1627  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Ckas.  I  (1848) 
I.  214  Dr.  Bar^rave's  .sermon  at  the  Kint;\  Anniversary 
Inauguration,  March  27.  1752  J.  GILL  Trinity  vii.  143  The 
Father's  solemn  inauguration  of  him  into  his  kingly  office. 
1789  A.  HAMILTON  li'ks.  (1886)  VII.  44  The  day  . .  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  President,  which  completed  the  orgam- 
,  of  the  Constitution.  1822  J.  FLINT  Li-tf.  Amer,  121 
The  inauguration  of  the  professors  of  the  university  of 
Lexington  occasioned  much  stir  to-day.  1861  MILL  Aut>'- 
biog.  iv.  (1874)  123,  I  have  always  dated  from  these  con- 
versations my  own  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and 
independent  thinker. 

2.  The  formal  or  definite  commencement  or  in- 
troduction of  a  course  of  action,  an  important  era 
or  period  of  time,  etc. 

1856   FUULTJK  Hist.   Eng.  I.  292  To  the  one  it  was  the 
advent  of  Antichrist,  to  the  other  the  inauguration  uf  the 
millennium.     1872  VKATS  Growth  Comin.  219  It  wa-.  r 
auguratlon  of  private. 

3.  The    formal    introduction    of  something  imo 
public   use  with   appropriate   ecu  it   the 
opening  of  a  building  or  park,  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue,  fountain,  etc. 

1861  [see  INAUGURATE  t>.  5].     1865  /W/  Mall  C.  31  Au.i;. 
10/1  Another  ludicrous  perverMon  of  a  word  uf  Latin  • 
is  the  popular  use  of  the  word  'inauguration'  as  applied  t.i 
tin-  uncovering  of  a  statue  or  a  monument. 

4.  atlrib.  usually  in  sense  i  :        IN  \i  >;rKAL. 
1686  \VW>  Lift  :\.  S.)   III.  179  King's  i.i- 


INAUSPICIOUS. 

I    auguration  nay  kept  very  solemnly  at  Oxford.     1741  Mm- 
i-i.KK'N  (,Y(  tro  1.  \i.  425  Cicero  was  invited  to  the  inaugura- 
tion  feast.     1772  FOOTE  Nabob  in.  Wks.  1799  II. 
inauguration-speech  is  required.     1897  ,  Mar. 

1  he  inauguration  exercises  took  place  to-day  .,  Mr. 
M<  kinley  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  the  open  air 
in  front  of  the  Capitol. 

^  Krroneously  explained:  cf.  iNArouit.m:  v. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Inauguration^  an  asking  counsel  of  Augures 
or  Soothsayer--. 

Inangurative  (in5tgffirftiv)l  a.  rare.    [f.  ^ 

lNArt;i  KAU:  r-,    ,    -IYK.J      Having  the  function  of 
inaugurating;  inaugural. 

1853  Miss  SiiF.i'i'ARD  Ch.  Aufhesterl.  317  The  nioilur- 
sicknes1*  that  is  the  very  treble-string  of  humility  to  many 
a  heroin  his  inaugurative  exile.     1885  Illitstr.  Loud 
,    21  Mar.  292  She  gave  an  inaugm  alive  dinner. 

Inangurator ^n^'giurt-H^J  .  [agent-noun  from 
L.  inaugural's  to  IKAUODEATB.]  One  who  inau- 
gurates ;  an  introducer,  initiator. 

n  1834  COLERIDGE  cited  by  Worcester.  1851  J.  MAR  . 
Stud.  Lhr.  (1858)289  They  have  assumed,  .that  its  agents 
and  inaugurators  must  have  been  fully  cognizant  of  its  whole 
scope  and  contents.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  OxJ.  i. 
(1889)  4  The  inaugurators  of  these  changes  had  passed  away. 
1877  SVMUNDS  Rftttiiss.  itaiyt  Fin?  A  rts  70  The  inaugurator 
of  the  humanistic  impulse  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

t  luairguratory,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  inaugurCit- 
(see  INAUGURATE  v.)  +  -GET:  cf.  laboratojy,  obser- 
vatory] A  place  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration. 

1665  J.  WEBB  -SVw/i.*- //**;/£•  (1725)  120  His  whole  Endeavour 
hath  been  ..  to  make  our  Antiquity  designed  for  an  In- 
auguratory  of  Princes.  Ibid.  174  Homage  was  paid  . .  not 
in  a  stony  Iiiauguratory,  but  on  an  Hill. 

Inauguratory  ling'giui/tari),  a.    [f.  as  prcc. 

+  -ORY.J  Pertaining  to  inauguration;  =  INAU- 
GURAL. 

'775  JOHNSON  Journ.  Jt'tsf.  AT/.,  St.  Andrews,  An   in- 
auguratory  speech  by  the  present  chancellor.     1779-81  — 
L.  /*.,  Diydcn  \Vks.  III.  390   Inauguratorj-  gratul. 
1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  v.  178  A  sort  of . .  inauguratory  com- 
position for  the  opening  of  his  school. 

t  InaU'gurer.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  IXAUGUR  +  -ER1  ] 
One  who  inaugurates  a  peison  to  an  office. 

1636  W,  SCOT  Afoi.  Narr.  (1846,1 40  Commission  was  given 
to  try  the  Chapter  and  the  Inaugurers.  1695  J.  SACK  Thf 
Ariiih  Wks.  1844  I.  261  The  ordainers  and  inaugurers  of 
the  said  Archbishop. 

t  Inau-gurize,  v.  Obs.  nz/v  — °.  [f.  I\-2  + 
Auor/BIZILj  trans.  To  inaugurate. 

1611  COTGR.,  Iriawgure,  inaugurized,  consecrated,  dedi- 
cated. 

Inaunter,  var.  ENAUNTEB,  in  case  (that).  Oh. 

i55»  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  \.  (Arb.)  57  That 
therefore  the  Skottes  muste  be  ..  readie  at  all  occasions  in 
aunters  the  Englishmen  shoulde  sturre  neuer  so  lytle.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Ptvs/e  HI.  xiii[i].  (Arb.'  134  For  your 
foote  amphibrach**  . .  ye  haue  these  wordes  and  many  like 
to  these  'resisted,  delightful!,  reprisal!,  Inaunter,  enamill'. 

Inanrate  (ing-rA),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inauritt- 
ns  gilded,  pa.  pple.  of  inauniret  f.  in-  (!N-  ^)  + 
aurCu-e  to  gild.]  a.  Gilded,  covered  with  gold. 
b.  Entom.  Applied  to  parts  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

i8z6  KIKRY  &  Si1,  l-lntomol.  IV.  284  7«/iwra^..when  striae 
or  other  impressed  parts  have  a  metallic  splendour.  1855 
MAYNE  Expos.  Lt'.r..  Inauratns  . .  applied  to  pills  which  it 
was  formerly  usual  to  gild  in  order  to  prevent  their  taste 
l>eing  perceived  in  swallowing  :  inaurate. 

t  InaUTate,  v.  Ot>s.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
inaurdre  to  gild  :  see  prcc.]  trans.  To  gild. 

1623  COCKEHAM  ii,  To  Gild  with  golde,  inaurate. 

Hence  t  Inau-rated  ppl.  a.  0Ar.«lHAURAT£  a. ; 
f  Inaura'tion,  gilding. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Inaurated,  gilted,  or  couered  with  gold. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Inauration  (among  Apothecaries),  a  gilding 
or  covering  of  Pills,,  .etc.  with  Leaf-Gold.  1727  ARrn  . 
Coins  (J.),  The  Romans  had  the  art  of  gilding  . .  but  some 
sort  of  their  mauration,  or  gilding,  must  have  been  much 
dearer  than  ours. 

Inatrreole,  v.  nonte-wd.  [f.Ix--  -f  AURICLE *£.] 
trans.  To  surround  with  01  as  with  an  aureole. 

1897  F.  TmiMrsuN  AV:i<  Poems  5  [Light]  Did  inaureule 
All  her  lovely  body  round. 

t  Inau  spicate,  a.    Obs.    [ad.  L.  inauspicat-Hs 
at  which  no  auspices  were  taken,  f.  in-  ^!N 
anspicattts  consecrated   by  auguries,  started  with 
good  auspices  :  see  AUSPICATE.]     Ill-omened,  in- 
auspicious. 

1632  VICARS  tr.  /  'irgiCs  Mneid  v.  [Lat.  /.  635]  (N.)  With 
me  corrn  burn  these  ships  inauspicate  ;  For  1  Cassandra's 
in  sleep  saw  late.  1646  BUCK  Kick.  HI  43  Though 
it  bore  an  inauspicate  face,  it  proved  of  a  friendly  event. 
1668  R.  Sir>.i  i-.  H !{$!>an<{}>i.  falling  vii.  (1672)  170  The 
raven  . .  is  an  unclean  creaiun:  . .  an  inauspicate  creature. 

So  f  Inatrspicated///.  a.  Obs.  raW~°. 

1623  COCKER  AM  M,  Vnluukily  done,  inanspicatsd. 

Inauspicious  ^in^spi-Jas),  a.    [f.  IN-  3  +  Ars- 

*.]  Not  auspicious,  not  of  good  omen;  of 
unfavourable  presage,  foreboding  evil ;  ill-omened, 
unlucky,  unfortunate. 

1592  SHAKS.  Ri>»i.  \  Jtil,  \.  iii.  in  O  here  Will  l..>hake 

the  yoke  of  inauspicious  starres  From  this  world-wearied 

flesh.     ''1635  XAI-NTON  }<r(tg»t,   R<-g.  ^Arb.)  19   It  \s 

unthrifty  and  inauspltiotu  war.    1638  COVVLKY  Lwe's  Ri.iiiU 

v.    i,  On   that  Trees  Top  an  inauspicious  Crow   Foretold 

some    111   to  happen.     1711    SHAFTI-.S.B.  Charac.  11737)  II.  I. 

, .',  I  begin  this  inauspicious  Wurk,  which  my  ill 

u  ha\e  assign'd  me.     1781  GIBBON  Dt\-l.  <v  /'.  xxiv. 

(1869)  I.  695  The  appearances  of  the  victims  thicatuni-d  the 

1828   U'IsK  1 1.  ii. 


INAUSPICIOUS!,  Y. 

M.uiy  inauspicioiu  rumours  were  bruited  among  the 
people.  1856  K.\\KArcl.E.rfl.  II.  App.  ii.  310  A  lardy  and 
inauspicious  season. 

Inauspi'cioiisly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  an  inauspicious  manner  ;  with  presage  of  evil. 

1684  tr.  At;r!/>pa's  I'lin.  Arts  Ixvii.  219  Unless  lie  know 
how  to  Govern  his  own  House  and  Family,  [he]  is  very 
inauspiciously  prefer'd.  1797  HLKKF.  Ke^'u  .  l\a,t  iii.  Wks. 
VI II.  263  What  had  been  so  inauspiciously  begun  and  so 
feebly  carried  on.  1884  Leeds  Merc.  24  Oct.  4/4  [Tin- 
Session]  has  commenced  not  inauspiciously. 

Inauspi-ciousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inauspicious ;  unluckiness. 

1652  GAULI  SfaguttTPtH.  130  The  propitiousness  of  the 
fortunate,  and  inauspiciousness  of  the  unfortunate,  stars. 
(i  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  III.  xxxiii.  277  Tin-  dismal  in- 
auspiciousness  of  the  Holy  Days.  1727  in  BAII.KY  vol.  II. 
Hence  in  Todd  and  mod.  Diets. 

Inauthentic  (ing)>e-ntik),  a.  rare.  [Ix-3.] 
Not  authentic.  Hence  Inauthenti'city,  inati- 
thentic  character. 

1860  MKS.  I'.KOWNISG  Lett.  May(i8p7)  II.  384  The  serious 
intention,  hid  in  those  mummy  wrappings,  is  notinauthentic. . 
1883(7.  A'tv.  July  165  Their  precariousness  and  inauthen 
ticity.  1883  H.  M.  KKNNKDY  tr.  Ten  Brink's  }'..  /'-.  Lit.  389 
Evidence  of  the  inauthenticity  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 

Inauthoritative  (in^fritc'tiv),  «.  flu-*.] 
Not  authoritative  ;  having  no  authority.  Hence 
luautho  ritativeuess. 

1659  GAUDKX  Tears  Ch.  53  Ignorance  and  impudence, 
inability  and  inauthoritativeness  contend  which  shall  U.' 
^u'iLtest.  Ibid.  281  As  if  all  we  had  done  ..  had 
irregular,  confused,  inautlioritative.  1774  T.  JBFFBUON 
Autobiog.  App.,  Wks.  1859  I.  132  An  act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  . .  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  pro- 
tested, as  inauthoritative.  1839  AVzf  Monthly  Mag.  LVI. 
275  The  only  attempt  at  a  connected  Life.. is.  .anonymous, 
and  inauthoritative.  1888  Xalitre  8  Mar.  442/2  Far-reaching 
interests  will  not  excuse  inauthoritativeness  [in  statements]. 

t  Inavai-lable,  a.  Obs.  [!K-S.]  Of  no  avail; 

unavailing. 

1650  HUBBERT  fill  Formality  204  All  the  means  in  the 
world  are  inavaileable.  1681  I'LAVLI.  Melb.  Grace  i.  $ 
Without  this  [personal  application  of  Christ  to  us  by  the 
Spirit]  all  is  inavailable  and  ineffectual  to  our  salvation. 

Inave'rtible,  a.  ''ire.  [IN-  3.]  Not  averti- 
ble ;  that  cannot  be  averted. 

1885  GOSSE  Fr.  Slinks,  to  Pope,  A  javelin,  ponderous, 
inavertible,  lethal. 

t  Inavoi'dable,  a.  Obs.  [&»-».]  That  can- 
not be  avoided;  unavoidable,  inevitable.  Hence 
t  Inavoi'dableness  ;  t  Inavoi'dably  adv. 

1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxvii.  274  By  reason  of  the 
Neerenesse  and   Inavoydablenesse  of  the    Evill.     1670-98 
I.ASSELS  I  'oy.  Italy  II.  199  These  waters  afford  innumerable 
and  inavoidable  wetting  places.     1674  R.  GODFREY  /;//'.  <Y 
Ali.  Physic  122  Had  she  not  been  strong  enough  for  both 
the  Disease  and  the  Remedy,  Death  had  inavoidably  fol- 
lowed. 

tlnawe,  enawe  ,in§',  en§-)>  »•  Obs.  rare- 
[f.  IN--(EN-)  -i-  AWE  sl>.]  trans.  To  put  in  awe  or 
fear ;  to  awe,  overawe. 

1641  SIK  W.   BRERETON  Let.  to  Cromwell  in  ia</»  Rep. 
Hist.  .VSS.  Coiimi.  App.  I.  45  It  would  seem  they  [the 
Commissioners  of  Array]  intend  to  enawe  or  expel  our  best 
ministers.    1645  —  Let.  to  Lcntluill  ibid.  317  Unless  it  be  so 
that  Sir  Francis  Gamull  and  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  ..  do 
enslave  and  inaw  them  hereunto.     1645-6  Ibid.  336  Many 
of  the  citizens  [of  Chester]  remain  still  so  enthralled  and 
cnawed  as  that  they  dare  not  oppose  nor  resist. 

I-nayled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NAIL  v. 
flna'zure,  v.  Obs.  var.  enazure  :  see  EN-  2. 

1611  FLORIO,  Iiiazzurrare,  to  inazure,  to  inblew. 

t  Inbalme,  -bauCljine,  obs.  ff.  EMBALM  v. 

1611  FLORIO,  luibalsainarc,  to  inbalme. 

In  banco :  see  BANCO  sb. 
Inbardge,  variant  of  IMBAUGK  v. 
flnbark,  obs.  form  of  EMBAHK  v. 

1612  SYLVESTER    Lacryinx    Lacr.    176    Wee    Humbled 
Mourners  may  be  Heav'nly  Markt,  In  Mercies  Vessell  to 
be  All  inbarkt. 

Inbarn,  variant  of  IMBAKN  v. 
flnbassat,  -et,  Inbassitour,  obs.  forms  of 
EMBASSADE  or  EMBASSIATK,  A.MBASSADOK. 

<  1450  St.  CutUert  iSurtees)  7913  t>e  kyng  made  hym  an 
Inbassitour.  1462  Paston  Lett.  No.  458  II.  "°Th.e  ^r!" 
of  Warrewyk,  of  Essex,  .and  other  go  in  to  Scotland  ot  in- 

bassat.  .     . 

Hlnbat,  var.  EMBAT  (Turkish),  northerly  wind. 

1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia.  M.  (1825)  I.  70  The  apart- 
ments are  in  the  upper  story  . .  open  to  the  sea  and  the 
refreshing  inbat. 

Inbatail,  -batell.-battel,  obs.  ff.  EMBATTLE  z>.' 

Inbathe,  obs.  form  of  EMBATHE. 

t  Inbay,  obs.  form  of  EMBAY  Z/.1 

a  1608  SIK  F.  VERB  Cumin.  (1657)  36  The  ordinary  and  ready 
way  to  the  (own  lay  on  that  side  low  and  inbayd  to  the  Ic 
of  the  hilly  downs. 

Inbealch :  see  INBELCH  v. 

I-n-bea:ming,  M.  s/>.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  c  +  BEAM- 
IN.;  -M.  s6.]  A  beaming  or  shining  in  ;  illumina- 
tion, irradiation. 

i66z  I.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmmfs  Oriat.  290  Indeed, tbi 
is  proper  to  the  soul,  by  a  singular  radiation  or  in-beaming. 
,663-70   SOUTH  Serrn.    ,,7171   IV.    293    Boastmgs   of  new 
Lights,  Inbeamings,  and  Inspirations. 

I-nbeatring,  ppl.  a.  Se.  [f.  IN  adv.  n  a  + 
bearing,  pres.  pple.  of  BEAR  v.  (branch  III).J 
Intrusive,  officious,  meddlesome. 
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a  1800  Sir  I'.  Sfeus  xv.  in  Child   i:a!I,,<L  in.  Iviii.  '1885) 
28/1  Then  out  it  speaks  an  auld  skipper,  An  ii;i 
wa-s  bee.      1808-80  JAMILSON,  In; 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  ingratiating  OIK 
cially  by  intermeddling  in  r 

t  Inbea't,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  '  +  BEAT  v.]  trans. 
To  beat  in,  drive  in  by  beating. 

c  1420  /W/in/.  on  Iliid>.  vl.  183  '1  hen  with  a  bain;  inbcte 
hit,  liatte  bit   ofte,  Ami  playiiL-  bit  loii^h.      1610  HOLLAND 
Camiffii's  Brit.  i.  319  The  sandes  and  beach  which  ll: 
doth  inbeate  into  the  haven. 

Ill-being,  inbeing  i-nb^iij).  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  c 
+  BEING  vbl.  sb.~\ 

1.  The  fact  of  being  in  ;  existence  in  something 
else;  inherence,  indwelling,  immanence. 

1617  DAYRELL  On  the  Church  81  Were  it  not  extreme 
folly .  .because  of  this  manner  of  enterance,  lo  deny  the  in- 
being  of  the  aforesaid  men  in  the  house?  1654  \\~AUhl.\ 
(/MOetitven  107  'Tis  such  an  union  and  in-being  in  Christ. 
1776  J.  NKILL  23  Serin.  88  Believing,  .[consists]  in  such  a 
reception  of  them  as  *;i\es  them  a  real  subsistence  and  in- 
being  in  the  Soul.  1834  J.  BROWN  Lett.  Setnctijie.  v.  ^95 
M  ust  not  that  be  pleasant  which  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  mutual  inbeing  in  God  '.' 

2.  Inward  or  essential  nature;  that  which  a  thing 
is  in  itself. 

1661  \V.  ANNAND  Paiicw  Cjuotul.  g  God  giving  Lawes  f  r 
the  inbeing  of  the  National  Church  which  he  was  then  in- 
stituting. 1869  RLSKIN  <^.  <>/".)/>§  135  Men  get  to  know 
not  only  their  income,  but  their  inbeing — to  Know  them- 
selves, .what  is  in  them, and  what  may  be  got  out  of  them. 

f  3.  An  indwelling  being :  applied  to  the  '  per- 
sons '  of  the  Trinity.  Obs. 

1587  GOLLJING  De  Morritty  v.  (1617'  53  In  the  same  most 
single  essence  are  three  Persons  or  In-beings.  a  1643 
SucKLiNG^a.  A'f//i'.  ii5_  This  cannot  be  done,  but  by  one 
of  the  three  Inbeings,  which  is  the  word  they  use  toexpresse 
Ihe  Trinity  by. 

t  Inbe  Ich,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I.N-  '  +  BELCH  v.] 
trans.  To  '  belch'  or  vomit  in  ;  to  cast  in. 

1610  HOLLAND  Caiiulcn's  Brit.  i.  341  The  Ocean .  .is  now 
so  farre  excluded  by  reason  of  sandy  residence  inbealched 
with  the  tides. 

I  nbe:ndiug,  vbl.  si',  [f.  IN  adv.  u  c  +  BKND- 
INU  vbl.  sb.]  A  bending  or  curving  inwards. 

1881  MIVAKT  Cat  221  For  the  lining  of  the  lungs  is  but, as 
it  were,  a  very  deep  and  complex  inbending  and  infolding 
j  of  the  body's  external  surface. 

I*nbe:nding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  u  a  +  BEND- 
i.\t;  ///.  a.]  That  bends  or  curves  inwards. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-alb,  xxv.  7  To  diuide  Low  Holland 
'  from  the  High,  which  on  their  Easterne  side  Th'  in  bending 
I  Ocean  holds  from  the  Norfolcan  lands. 

I-nbemt,///.  «•  [f.  IN  adv.  ii  b  +•  BENT///,  a.] 
!  Bent  or  curved  inwards  ;  turned  or  directed  inwards. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Aslr.  f,  Stella  xciv,  So  darke.  .that  inbent 
eyes  Can  scarce  discerne  the  shape  of  mine  owne  paine. 
1623  LISLE  /Elfric  on  O.  %  N.  Test.  Ded.,  Hauing  thus 
with  inbent  heau'n  begunne,  See  how  this  bulked  world 
vnlo  thee  bowes.  1625  —  Dit  Bartas,  Noe  151  It  is  con- 
cave and  convex,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  inbent  and 
out-bent.  1889  Gal.  Jrnt.  XLV.  i.  152,  I  can  distinguish 
no  regular  markings  on  the  inbent  surfaces  of  the  radials 
between  the  spines. 

In-betwee-n.  [subst.  or  attrib.  use  of  phr.  in 
between  (!N  atlv.  +  BETWEEN  prep,  or  adv.}.]  a. 
quasi-i*.  (a)  An  interval ;  (6)  A  person  who  inter- 
venes, b.  quasi-o/^'.  Placed  between. 

1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Kmuia  I.  iii,  Busy.. talking  and  listen- 
ing, and  forming  all  these  schemes  in  the  in-betweens.  1815 
Ztlaca  I.  393  He's  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Naglefort, 
because  she  s  an  in-between.  1898  H-'estin.  Ca:.  22  Sept. 
3/2  White  or  pale-coloured  silk,  with  an  in-between  layer  ol 
chiffon. 

t  Inbi'll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  lN-2  +  BILL  »*.»  :  cf.  also 
BILL  v.'-'}  trans.  To  enter  in  a  '  bill '  or  list. 

1461  Paslan  Lett.  No.  391  II.  13  John  Jeney  enformed 
me  ye  ar  inbylled  to  be  made  knygth  at  this  Loronacion. 

In-bland,  adv. phr.  Obs.    See  BLAND  ^.' 

Inblement,  obs.  form  of  EMBLEMENT. 

flnbli-nd,  var.  of  EMBUND  v.  Obs.  trans.,  to 
produce  blindness  in  ;  to  blind. 

15,5    BARCLAY   Egloges   iv.    (1570)    Civb/2    Such    rusty 
meat's  inblindeth  so  our  brayne,  That  of  our  favour  th 
muses  have  disdayne. 

t  Inblow,  v.    Obs.     [OE.  inblawan,  f. 
BLOW  v.,  tr.  L.  infiare,  inspirdre.     See  also  EN- 
BLOW.]     trans.  To  blow  or  breathe  into  :    a.  to 
inHate,  puff  up;  b.  to  inspire  (also  in  bad  sense). 
Hence  t  InWown  ///.  a. 


INBORN. 

A.  adv.   Within   the  sides  of  a  ship  > 
also,  towards  the  centre  of  the  vessel.    A' 

1853  KANE  Griniull  E.tf.  \\.  (1656    £ 

H  k.    1863  .v,//.  A',  p.  .n;    ^' 
-[I    the  eager  spccla' 

elcva!  i  kcd 

oft".   I  ! 

1894  7Y///,i  ..7  Mar.  u  Ka'  h  kaf 
lianas  tin;  \\atur  i<-.f[.     'I  !:. 

••'--.  • 

AitJ:,  i«ard 

haul  : 

B.  /r,/.  Inside,  within  Cf.  AliOAIU) 

r..  r.ii.Mii)  .-/'.  14  1). 


by  a  dark,  , 

their  own  language)  '  m-blown    by  11. 


--   . 

1678 


t  Inbl 
colour  blue. 


1864  A  i  K  r. 
board  th-'.  Ira- 

C.  adj.  Situated  within  or  tmv.trd-  the  centre  <il 
the  vessel  ;  interior;   in  quot.  1898  said 
that  has  washed  inboard. 

(•1850  Riidiin.  Navig.  (Weak  ,   within  the 

ship,  as  the  i  :  1876  C.  U.  DAVIH  ^  \'l,irii 

Exp.  \.  29  New  bulkheads  and  inboard  w  orks.  1898  /.'/.  • 
.l/tf.i..  St-pt.  ;77  Tin:,  inboard  sea  -jur^lerl  . 

flnbo'dy,  obs.  var.  ol  KMU<H>Y  v. 

1596  DKAVIMN  /.(y.  iii.  47  Wliilsl  hcrt;  my  S.mle  inl 
did  abide.     1611    I-LOHIO,   /«t<v/ 
inbodie. 

t  Inbo-ld,  var.  of  EMWILH  v.  Obs.,  to  einboMi  n. 

ii  1520  BARCI..W  Jiigitrtli  (Pynson,  ed.  .•  yr,  Whan  he  had 
assembled  and  inbolded  with  hiswoidstlie-e  fits-he  f  >t> 

tlnbO'lt,  v.  Obs.  Also  imbolt  [f.  Ix-  i  t 
BOLT  7'.]  trans.  To  bolt  in,  fasten  in  with  bolls 

1632  I.LI  nuuw  Trai'.  x.  461  To  disburden  me  of  my  irons, 
which  being  very  hard  inbultcd  [1682  imbolted]  he  could  not 
Rain-verse  the  Wedges  for  a  long  time. 

Inbond  (i-ubjuid  ,  <;.    /litilding.      [f.   IN-  '  -f 
BOND  s6.1  13  a.]     Said  of  a  brick   or  stone  laid 
with  its  length  across  a  wall  (also  called  a  hea  : 
also  of  a  wall  Imilt  wholly  or  mainly  of  bricks  or 
stones  thus  placed.     Opp.  to  oulbonii. 

1842-76  GWILT  Arc/lit.  Gloss.,  liibmuijamlistatc,  a  bond- 
stone  laid  in  the  joint  of  an  aperture.  1864  WEBSTER,  In. 
boml-stoiie,  a  stone  laid  lengthwise  across  a  wall  ;  a  header. 

t  I-nborgb.,  inborrow.  Obs.    t'onns:  i  in 
borh,  2  inbor},  inbore},  3  inbor^e  we,  (7  in- 
borow).      [OK.    inherit,  -barges,   f.    IN-!  +  borh 
security,  BORKOW  sb.] 

1.  a.  (In  OE.)  Security,  bail.  b.  One  who  gives 
or  offers  security  for  another,  a  sutety. 

c  1000  Ord.  Dnitsetus  c.  3  in  Sclimid  Ccsetzt  362  bonne  selte 
mon  in-borh.  tiw.  on.  c.  6  i  ibid,  luil 


.    .  i 

,,  to  inazure,  to  inblew. 


on  board,  etc! 


form  and  sense  cf. 


faderes  and  heore  godmoderes  scuen  onswerle    or     em  c 
be  chirche  dure  and  beo  in  hordes  et  \K  fonstan  bet  beo 
sculen  beon  bi-lefulle  men.     c  1200   '/>/».    Cfll.   //."//.  17 
Here  godfaderes  .  .  ben  here  borejes  to?enes  gode  ate  i  h  ) 
dure,  and  inbore^es  ate  fanstone. 

2.  In  phr.  inboiroiv  and  oittborrmv  l,m  13111  c.  in 
liorewe  and  utborewe  -,  '  surety  in  and  out  ',  applied 
in  13th  c.  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  who  became 
surety  to  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland  re- 
spectively for  persons  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the 
one  realm  into  the  other. 

1210-12  Rfif  Kk.  E.vJi.  If.  147  (Rolls'  56^  I 
[de  Dunbar,  tenet]  baroniam  de  liencleglie,  ut  sit  mborewe 
el  utborewe  inter  Reges  Angliz  et  Scotia;.     1278-9  /<«'=< 
Roll  <Xe.rtliuml,..  7  Edw.  /  in  Cal.Dxts.rtl  S»/i(l«84) 
II   42  [The  jury  present  that  ..  Earl  Patrick  holds  Ii 
jeanty  in  Northumberland  1 

ad  merk  el  mere  [between  the  kingdoms].     1610  Ho.  i  AM. 
tr.  Camdeu's  Br,t.  8.5  In  King  Henne  the  third  Ins  t 
the  Baronie  of  Patricke  Earle  of  Dunbar  :  »  b.  . 
read    .  was  Inborow  and  Outborow  between*  England  anil 
Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  if  1  mistake  it  not,  h< 
and  observe  in  this  pa,.,  the  ingnsse  udain 
that  travailed  too  and  fro  betweene  both  Kealmes. 

Inborn  i-nb(un  .,///.«.  [f.lNfl<fo.  +  Bi'Itx///.fi 

1  1.  Of  a  peison  :    Bora  in  a  place  or  country  , 
native,  aboriginal.   Obs. 

<iiooo/Ww<-«,native(Swtel>.  1609  Hot..  \rnAn 
eelt  171  The  hi  'ble  for  "one  1>ul  lhc  lnbor",<:  " 

habitants  that  knew  ll, 

la»a™.  §  .0  (They]  put  to  the  swo.d  I*'™''  «»"^!"S?" 
childe    of  the   in-borne    Inhabitants.     1670  Mi. 
F»e   l  Wks   (1847)476/2  Those  old  and  ml»rn 

,     Kings'7  .875  DAS- 
sooner  have  given  her  to  an  inborn  m 

2  Of  a  quality,  etc.:   Bom  in  a  person,  exl 
in  him  from  birth;   implanted  by  nature;  innate 

,c,->  DOUGLAS  /Exeis  l.  Prol.  07  iCommenl1,  Inn., 
alne3ki?°loCsAayf  i**rn.  or   ?L  1^\^ 
Stj  rour'^f.S 

MuLOyi 

Poems  11  \Viih  some  inlwrn  sense  Of  courtes>.     1874  U 

mlellec.ual  m- 

S'inb    wTn  aanlme  or  condition  :  In  or  int 
one  was  born:  inherited,  hereditary  -rare. 

,816    liYKON    f/,.    //ar.    in.    1-v.vxi,    Bow  d    to  the  ll 

ty'c"T^Ofaperson:Tl,v  such,  or 

is  such  bv  nature  ;       BOHX  B.  t  b.  rare. 

,8,8  BVKOX  <V,.  ffa  •  lUMlhmg  their 

tary  rase  To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves.     *** 


IN-BORBOW. 

SMITH  Carthage  439  I  he  Arab  is,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  said  of  any  European  nation,  an  inborn  gentle-    | 
man.     1895   H'cs'.i:-  'very  in-born  artist 

has  a  natural  method,  like  the  song-birds  of  the  air. 

t  I:n-bo-rrow,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  i  +  BORROW 
v.]  trans.  To  redeem  from  pawn. 

1541  Aberdeen  Reg.  V.  17  To  requir  Cristene  Malisoun  to 
inborrow  hir  kirtill  quhilk  sche  hes  lyand  in  wed.  Ibid., 
And  requyr  him  to  inborrow  &  inquytt  ane  ring  of  gold 
quhilk  he  laid  in  wed. 

Inborrow,  sb.  :  see  INBORGH. 

t  Inbo-som,  obs.  var.  of  EMBOSOM  v. 

1610   HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  II.   52   A  country  much 
m-in^led  with  many  inlets  and  armes  of  the  Sea  inbosoming 
itselfe  with  manifold  commodities.     1611  Sri:ED  Theat.  Gt. 
Brit.  (1614)  131,-  Scotland .  .inbosoming  many  loughes  and    I 
inlets  upon  the  East  and  West. 

I  ubonnd,  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  BODND ///.  a.i  :  cf. 
outbound]  Bound  inward  or  homeward. 

1894  Outing (U.  S.'  XXIV.  473/j  Inbound  vessels  told  of 
pxssing  these  valiant  American  schooners. 

t  Inbou'nd,  v.  Obs.  ff.  IN-  !  +  BOUND  v.} 
trans.  To  inclose  as  a  boundary ;  to  bound.  (See- 
also  EMBOUND.) 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tusfc  .\\lil.  xx,  On  the  greene  banks  which 
that  faire  streame  inbound,  Flowers  and  odours  s\vtx-tcly 
smilde  and  smeld.  1627  SPEED  England  v.  §  i  Vpon  the 
East  Kent  doth  imbound  it  [Surrey].  1649  BLITHE  Eng. 
Imprcrs.  Impr.  (1653)  47  Your  Marsh  Lands,  .lye  under  the 
Levell  of  the  Sea,  and  were  it  not  inbounded  by  the  banks, 
. .  would  all  return  to  the  Sea  again. 

f  Inbow,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  1  +  Bow  z/.l  In 
Wyclif  rendering  L.  incitrvare,  inclinare] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  into  a  curved  or  arched  form ; 
to  incurve,  arch.     Cf.  Bow  v.  9,  EMBOW  z/.l  2. 

1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  lix.  8  The  pathis  of  them  inbowid  [L. 
ineitrvatx,  1388  bowidj  ben  to  them.  1465  Mann.  *f 
Heuseh.  E.rp.  (Roxb.)  496  Paid,  -fore  inlxwenge of dyverse 
werke.  <  1520  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  202  Radulpho 
Turret  inbowyng  tymber  per  iij  dies.  1552-1625  [see  IN-  j 
BOWED  below]. 

2.  To  bow  or  bend  (towards) ;  to  incline. 

1382  WYCLIF  Pi.  xliv.  11  Here,  do}ter,  and  see,  and  in- 
bpwe  [L.  inclina}  thin  Eere.  Ibid.  cxiv.  2  For  he  inbowide 
his  ere  to  me ;  and  in  my  da;is  I  shal  inwardly  clepe. 

Hence  flnbowed///.  a.  [cf.  EMBOWED],  bent 
into  an  arch,  curved,  arched,  f  Inbowing  vbl.  sb., 
curvature,  arching,  arched  work. 

1452  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  282,  ij  of  the 
Bemys  shalbe.  .inbowed  with  loringgys.  Ibid.,  iij  sengulere 
Principalls  in  werkyng  in  inbowyng  and  in  Scantlyon 
accordyng  to  the  Principalls.  1465  Inbowenge  [see  i).  1552 
HULOET,  Beanie  of  a  rouffe,  not  beynge  inbowed  or  fretted. 
1556  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  564  The  holle 
rooffe  of  ooke  inbowed.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Builainf  (Arb.) 
551  For  Inbowed  Windowes  [Latin  text  prominentes  sive 
arcuatas],  I  hold  them  of  good  Vse. 

t  I'nbowed,  in-bowed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN  adv. 
+  bowed,  pa.  pple.  of  Bow  v.]  Bowed  or  bent  in- 
wards or  concavely. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  92  He  met  her  full  . .  With 
inbow'd  bosom  well  for  her  prepared,  c  1586  C'TESS  PEM- 
BROKE Ps.  cxxix.  iv,  Filling  neither  reapers  hand  Nor  the 
binders  inbowd  lapp.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz' Surg.  u.  vii.  68  : 
Neither  must  the  in-bowed  scull  be  opprest  with  Cata- 
plasmes.  Ibid,  xxvii.  180  There  is  a  very  small  difference 
between  a  Fracture  and  an  in-bowed  bone. 

So  f  I'nbowinjf///.  a.,  bending  inwards  or  cou- 
cavely. 

1603  OWEN  Pembroke*!*.  (1891)  2  Diuerse  other  Inbowe- 
inge  places,  .where  the  sea  occupieth  a  great  Inlett. 

t  InbO'X,  obs.  var.  of  EMBOX  v.,  to  enclose  in 
a  box. 

1596  Foxt't  A.  f,  M.  361/2  Thinking  to  findc  refuge  at 
the  presence  of  the  transubstantiated  God  of  the  aultar  there 
caned  and  inboxed. 

t  Inbraw-n,  v.  Obs.  [i.  IN-  ^  +  BRAWN  sb. 
or  v.  Cf.  intrust.]  trans.  To  cover  or  encase  as 
with  a  hard  skin  :  cf.  BRAWN  sb.  5. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  178,  I  should  shew  my  self 
inbrawnd  with  foolishnes,  when  I  see  others  usurping,  .yet 
I  me  selfe  to  be  so  precise,  as  to  absteine. 

la-bread  (i'nbred),  sb.  [f.  IN  adv.  H  BREAD.] 
Bread  '  thrown  in  ';  the  extra  loaf  or  loaves  allowed 
by  a  baker  in  each  dozen.  Cf.  baker's  dozen,  s.v. 
BAKER  6. 

1639  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  177  Fowre  and  twenty  loaves 
f  the  said  bread,  w"'  the  inbread  allowed  by  the  baker  for 
those  twoedosens  of  bread,  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filltdiu.  the 
Spirit  (1867  j  377  As  that  which  we  call  the  in-bread  is  given 
into  the  dozen,  there  is  nothing  properly  paid  or  given '  for 
it,  but  only  for  the  dozen.  1864  HOTIEN  Slang  Diet., 
bakers  dozen,  this  consists  of  thirteen  or  fourteen;  the 
surplus  number,  called  the  inbread,  being  thrown  in  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  penalty  for  short  weight. 
t  Inbread  (inbre'd;,  v.  Obs.  Also  en-,  [f. 
IN-  i  or  -  +  BREAD.]  trans.  To  embody  in  bread  : 
=  !MPANE,  q.v. 


•  _      -        ----- — ...o  ..._.,,«,  ,_,.,,.  u,  VIUISLS  body]. 

Inbreak  (i-nbr^k;.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  BREAK 
Ifct,  after  oa/ir^.]  A  breaking  in,  irmption,  in- 
vasion, forcible  incursion. 

1837  CARLVLE  ^V.  tfra  I.  vii.  x,  Deshuttes  and  Varisny 
massacred  at  the  first  inbreak,  have  been  beheaded  in  the 
Marble  Court.     1853  KANF.  Grinnell  E*p.  x\\.  (,656 
I  he  first  inbreak  upon  our  desolate  circle  of  ice  and  water 
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that  we  had  experienced  in  ninety-nine  days.  1879  A.  H. 
PAVIDSON  in  Expositor  255  The  inbreak  of  Phoenician 
idolatry. 

So  I  nbrea  king-  vbl.  sb.,  a.  breaking  in  ;  ///.  a., 
that  breaks  in. 

1651  J.  PAWSON  Brief  I'ind.  Free  Grace  6  The  out-break- 
ings of  corruption,  the  in-breakings  of  Satan.  1882  H.  SCOTT 
HOLLAND  Logic  q  Life  (1885)  307  Waiting,  .for  the  inbicak- 
ing  of  God's  tremendous  Majesty.  1891  MOULE  Snppl. 
Ctint/'f.  A'^v.  p.  lxi/2  The  solemn  gloom  of  judgment  without 
the  inbreaking  sunshine  of  pardon. 

Inbreathe  (inbrrS),  v.  [f.  Is- '  +  BREATHS 
v.  after  L.  inspirare.  Cf.  EMBBEATHE,  IMBHEATHE.] 

1.  trans.  To  breathe  (something';  in.   lit.  &n&fig. 
1382  WYCLIF  Ecclus,  iv.  12  Wisdom  to  his  sonus  inbrelhede 

[1388  enspirith]  life.  1574  J.  JOXES  Nat.  Beginning  Grew. 
Things  19  A  nother  cause  is  contagiousnes  which  the 
ambient  of  compassing  aire  powreth  and  inbreatheth  vpon 
those  whome  it  doth  enuiron.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  AfeL 
72  They  cannot  inbreath  into  us  such  knowledg  that  shal 
quiet  and  allay  our.  .hearts,  a  1763  BYBOM  Fragment  i  K.  , 
'i'hat  inward,  boly  thing,  inbreathed  then.  1873  SYMONUS 
Grk.  Poets  x.  337  So  true  and  delicate  a  spirit  is  inbreathed 
into  the  old  forms. 

2.  To  inspire  (a  person). 

1851  [see  INBREATHED],  1883  Prcsbyt.  Messenger  221 
A  soul  saved  and  inbreathed  by  Jesus  Christ.  1895  A.  MURRAY 
Holiest  oj All 49  All  prove  to  us  how  they  were  inbreathed 
by  that  Spirit  of  Christ. 

3.  To  draw  in  as  breath ;  to  inhale,  inspire. 
1889  ILI.INGWORTH  1'roM.  Pain  in  Lux  Muiuli  led.  10) 

122  He  felt  himself  inbreathing  power  from  on  high. 

Inbreathed  (i'tibr/~5d),///.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  \  i 
+  BREATHED.]  Breathed  in  ;  inspired. 

(71630  MILTON  At  a.  Solemn  Music  4  Wed  your  divine 
sounds,  and  mixed  power  employ,  Dead  things  with  in- 
breathed sense  able  to  pierce.  1851  SIR  K.  PALGRAVE 
.\~!>r»i.  <$•  Eng.  I.  200  The  advantages  which  the  inbreathed 
spirit  receives.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets  x.  321  Brilliant 
with  the  inbreathed  fancy  of  the  North. 

Inbreather  ^•nbr^Saj).  [f.  as  INBREATHE  + 
-EK  l.]  One  who  inbreathes  ;  an  inspirer. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  iii.  84  Ei<T77r»jA»j?  and  CUTIJS  or 
'inbreather'  and  'listener'.  1880  A.  RALEIGH  Way  to 
City  280  The  very  image  of  the  Maker,  the  Inbreather. 

Inbreathing  (i-nbn'Sirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  INBREATHE  ; 
breathing  in  ;  inspiration. 

1381  WYCLIF  2  Sam.  xxii.  16  Fro  the  inbrethinge  of  the 
spiryt  of  his  woodnes.  1657  H.  PINNELL  Philos.  Reformed 
60  Man  hath  an  Intellectual  and  immortal  Soul,  or  Spirit 
by  the  inbreathing  of  God.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Afol.  Quakers 
(i84_i)  163  |  There  is',  saith  he,  'some  lovely  and  some 
desirable  thing  in  man,  which  is  called  the  in-breathing  of 
God,  eju<frucn)iwa  eeoti '.  1882  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Logic  A> 
Life  (1885)  128  Man  . .  has  withdrawn  from  him  . .  that 
essential  inbreathing  of  God. 

Inbred  (i-nbre'd),  ///.  a.  (sb.)  Also  7-8  im- 
bred.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  +  BRED.] 

1.  Bred,  engendered,  or  produced  within;  innate, 
native,  inherent  by  nature. 

a  1502  H.  SMITH  Whs.  (1867)  II.  481  O  sin-bred  hurt  !  O 
inbred  hell  !  Nor  full,  nor  fasting,  never  well.  1612 
WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  206  Not  onely  the  Sea, 
but  also_  all  other  creatures  . .  cannot  . .  subsist  without  a 
natural  inbred  salt  in  them.  1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Meek.  Proem  2  Your  inbred  Curiosity,  and  love  of  Experi- 
mental Learning.  1738  WESLEY  Ps.  xxxvi.  viii,  The  Pray'r 
is  seal'd  :  We  now  foresee  The  Downfal  of  our  inbred  Foes. 
1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  1L\.  (1862)  V.  237  He  exhorted  them  to 
show  their  inbred  superiority  as  Dorians. 

0.  1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  HI.  iv.  (R.),  To  be  wise,  that 
is,  to  search  the  truth  is  a  disposition  imbred  in  even'  111:111. 
1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  iv.  67  This  imbred  heat  is 
sufficient.     121715  BUKHET0BM   Time  11766)  I.  125  Out  of 
the  imbred  love  that  all  men  have  for  their  native  country. 

f2.  Bred  in  a  place,  native;  in  quot.  1625  as 
sb.  A  native.  06s.  rare. 

1615  LISLE  Dn  Bartas,  Noe  100  The  old  Britton,  the 
natural!  Inbred  of  the  country,  was  constrained  to  for- 
sake it.  1638  F.  JUNIVS  Paint,  of  Ancients  Ded.  A  iij,  This 
translation  befuteth  rather  the  native  fluency  of  one  in-bred. 

3.  (Properly  in-bred.)  Bred  in-and-in. 

1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  185  Sore-eyed,  short- 
lived, inbred  fishermen. 

Inbreed  (inbrrd),  v.    Also  imbreed.   [f.  IN- 1 

+  BllEED  Z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  breed,  engender,  or  produce  within. 
1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.   (1632)  83  These  lesuites  .. 

endeavour  . .  to  imbreed  that  fiercenesse  and  obstinacie  in 
their  scbollc-rs.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Go-jt.  n.  In  trod,  To  in- 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  vertu,  and 
publick  civility.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcrvl.  Enr.  i.  Ixii. 
(1739)  121  The  first  and  last  Heresy  that  ever  troubled  this 
Island,  was  imbred  by  Pelagius.  1847  CLOL'GH  Lift  4-  Duty 
49  Perplexing  these  tha_t  sleep,  and  in  their  folly  1m- 
breeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melancholy.  1879  M.  D.  CON- 
WAY  Dcmonal.  II.  iv.  xxiv.  293  The  Church,  .not  wishing  to 
imbreed  in  the  popular  mind  a  sceptical  habit. 

t  2.  To  breed,  bring  up,  or  train  in  a  course  of 
action.  06s.  rare. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  n.  39  Inbread  and  nuzeled 
in  warlick  exercises  or  robberies  rather. 

In-breeding  (i'nbr/'dirj),  vl>l.  si.  [f.  IN  adv. 
+  BREEDING  vbl.  sb.]  Breeding  from  animals  of 
the  same  parentage  or  closely  related ;  breedim,' 
in-and-in. 

c  1842  E.  T.  LANCE  Cottage  Farmer,  An  in-breeding  soon 
breaks  up  the  inattentive  keeper  of  domestic  animals.  1881 
J.  K  SHELDON  Dairy  Fanning  4/2  In.brccding,  . .  that  is. 
the  bracdlAff  for  a  time  aniungst  near  relations — <;eneraliy 
results  mischievously  on  the  systems  and  un  the  ferliliiy  ul' 


IN-BY(E. 

the  stock.  1882  Standard?^  Aug.  2/1  Over-preserving  and 
'  in-breeding  '  are  deteriorating  the  herds. 

t  Inbri'dle,  var.  of  EMBKIDLE  v .  Obs. 

1611  FLO^RIO,  Inbrigliare,  to  inbridle,  to  insnaffle. 

t  Inbri-er,  var.  of  IMBRIER  v.  Obs. 

1611  KLORIO,  Infrascare, . .  to  intangle,  to  inbrier,  to  inbush 

t  Inbri'ng,  i:n-brrng,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc. 
Also  4-7  imbring.  1'a.  t.  and  pple.  inbrought  ; 
for  Forms  see  BRING.  [OE.  inbriiigan,  f.  Is- 1  + 
BRING  ;  transl.  L.  officrre,  etc.  See  also  EMBRIXG.] 

trans.  To  bring  in  (lit.  andyfj,'.) ;  to  introduce ;  to 
adduce ;  to  induce,  cause  to  come ;  in  Sf.  Law, 
to  bring  in  by  legal  authority,  to  produce  in  court, 
to  confiscate  (the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal). 

t  looo  slfi.  Gosp.  -Mark  ii.  4  pa  hi  ne  mihton  hine  in- 
bnngan  [i- 1160  in  bringen]  for  ba;re  rnxnigu.  c  1325  Metr. 
Horn. lib  Bitakenstimquenlau  imbrohtknawing  of  sin.  1375 
BARBOCR  Bruce  in.  268  Thusgat  thaim  confortyt  the  king  ; 
And,  to  confort  thaim,  gan  Inbryng  Auld  storys.  c  1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsli.  (E.  E.  T.  S.'  81  Som-tyine 
J'is  Reubarb  is  venomous,  and  inbryiiges  delh  to  hem  bat 
t.ikys  hit  oner  inanere.  1563  WINJET  ll'ks.  (1890)  II.  -t 
Quhoumekle  calamitie  is  inbrocht  be  the  inductioun  of 
a  new  doctrine.  1574  /«;•.  A',  ll'antrace  (1815)  200  To 
serche  seik  and  inbring  all  our  soverane  lordis  jowellis  to 
his  hienes  use.  1609  SKL'NE  A'.y.  Maj.,  St.it.  Robl.  Ill  57 
I  Ik  Justiliar  or  his  depute,  sould  cause  bis  Clerk  bring  in  all 
the  extracts  of  his  Justice  aire.. And gif.  .the  saidis extracts 
are  not  imbrocht  :  that  sail  be  imputed  to  them.  1619  Sin 
J.  SF.MHLL  Sacrilege  Handl.  App.  17  Paul  . .  prouelh  both 
to  imbring  and  bind  other  persons  after  coming,  to  the  per- 
formance of  things  by  them  then  represented.  1752  J. 
I.OUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  55  Ordain  all  his  move- 
.1  li:  C.oodsand  Gear  to  be  escheat,  and  in-brought  to  his 
Majesty's  Use.  Ibid.  127  Ye  denounce  them  our  Rebels, 
and  put  them  to  our  Horn,  escheat,  and  in-bring  all  their 
moveable  Goods  and  Gear  to  our  Use.  1816  SCOTT  Old 
Mart,  xxxvi.  His  moveable  goods  and  gear  escheat  and  in- 
brought  to  his  Majesty's  use. 

Inbringer  (i'nbri-rj3.i,).  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
[f.  IN  adv.  +  BBINGER.]  One  who  brings  in,  an 
introducer. 

?557-75  Diurnal  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  176  The  in- 
bringans  of  thir  said  Inglismen,  strangers  of  this  realme, 
wer  James  erle  of  Mortoun,  lohne  erle  of  Mar.  1623  T. 
SCOTT  Projector  To  Rdr.  2,  I  feare  not  what  they  bring  in 
so  much,  as  I  doe  the  In-bringers.  a  1670  SPALDING  Tronb. 
Cluis.  7(1792)  I.  267  An  evil  patriot  and  special  inbringer 
of  thir  innovations  within  the  church. 

I'nbri  nglng,  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f. 
INBRING  +  -ING  ',  or  f.  IN  adv.  +  BRINGING  vbl.  si.] 
The  action  of  bringing  in ;  importation,  introduc- 
tion ;  bringing  in  under  legal  warrant. 

1387  TKEVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  29  An  in-bryngynge  to 
gretter  knowleche  in  ober  bookes  bat  foloweb.  1470  Sc. 
Acts  Jos.  Ill,  II.  97/2  pe  Inbringing  of  bullion  in  be  Realme. 
a  1670  SPALDING  Trotib.  Chas.  I  (1792)  I.  292  For  iubringing 
of  men  to  his  regiment.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2936/3  Another 
Proclamation,  .for  the  better  In-bringing  of  Their  Majesties 
Excise.  1829  SCOTT  Rob  Koy  Introd.,  The  Earl  of  Argyle's 
service,  .in  the  inbringing  of  MacGregor,  with  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  clan,  worthily  executed  to  death 
for  their  offences,  is  thankfully  acknowledged. 

f  Inbro'thel,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf.lMBROTHELLED.] 
trans.  To  place  in  a  brothel. 
1611  FLORIO,  Inborciellare,  to  inbrothell. 

t  Inbro'ther.f.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-!  +  BROTHER.] 
trans.  To  admit  as  a  brother. 
1611  FLORIO,  In/ratellare,  to  inbrother. 

t  Inbro-therer,  obs.  form  of  EMBROIDERER. 

1577  FLEETWOOD  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  56  On[e] 
Hayward,  an  inbrotherer.aServauntofmyLo.Wentworthes. 
1610  Cantcrb.  Marriage  Licences  10  July(MS.),  Willi'mus 
Graues  Ciuitatis  Cant.  Inbrotherer. 

t  Inbrowded,  var.  of  EMBKOV,  DED,  embroidered. 
_  i  1440  Proanp.  Pan'.  261/1  Inbrowdyd  (v.r.  inbrowdred), 
infc-itus.  Inbrowdyd  clothe  (Pynson  inbrowdred >,frigia. 

Inbuche,  obs.  form  of  AMBUSH. 
t  Inbu-11,  var.  of  EMBULL  v.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rollsi  VIII.  432  Messangers  were 
sende  from  kynge  Edwarde  unto  the  pope  for  this  accorde 
to  be  inbullede. 

Inhuming  (ijnb»:mirj;,  pfl.  a.  [f.  IN  adv. 
+  I;I:HNING///.  a.]  Burning  uithin  or  internally. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i\.  viii.  17  Her  inhuming  wrath  she 
gan  abate. 

Inburst  (i-nbwst  ,  sb.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
BURST  sb. ;  cf.  outburst.]  A  bursting  in,  irruption. 

1837  CARLYLK  />.  Rev.  I.  vn.  ix,  Like  the  infinite  inburst 
of  water  ;  or  say  rather,  of  inflammable,  self-igniting  fluid. 
1858  MASSON  Milton  I.  424  If  there  was  no  inburst  of  the 
c>scnti;il  ^uttish  spirit  into  English  literature.  1872  G. 
MACDONALD  U'ilf.  Cuttto.  II.  xx.  291,  1  could  see  nothing 
f<'i  some  time  for  the  mighty  inburst  of  a  lovely  light. 

Inbu'rst,  v.    rare.      [f.  IN  adv.  +  BURST  v.] 
intr.  To  burst  in  ;  to  come  in  with  suddenness  and 
|    violence.     So  I'ubursting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

<-  1540  Pilgr.  T.  220  in  Tftynne's  Animad-u.  (1865)  App.  i. 

I    83  Thcr  workes  lay  in  pryson  fast,  till  the  kyng  of  glory  in- 

,;  1876  H.  BuSHNBU  in  Butler's  Bible  II  erk  118831 

1 1 .  326  The  inbursting  of  a  cloudless  day  on  all  the  righteous 

dead.     1882  Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  125  Sorely  pressed  by  the 

inbursting  Goths  in  the  province  of  Mcrsia. 

t  Inbush,  obs.  variant  of  AUBUSH  v. :    al 
cover  with  bushes,  involve,  entangle. 

a  1533  LD.  l!i  RNEKS  lltwn  ix.  25  YL  knyghtes  tint 
inbusnyd  in  the  wode.     1611  FLOHIO,  Injrasctire,  . .  to  in- 
tangle, to  inbrier,  to  inbush. 

Iu-by  e  .  i'niboi1';.  aJv.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [I. 
IN  adv.  +  BY  adv.]  In  an  inwaid  direction; 


INC. 

closer  or  further  in  towards  the  centre  or  interior 
of  a  house,  farm,  mine,  etc. 

1768  Ross  Helena™  66  (Jain.)  That  gate  she  balds,  and  as 
bhe  wcer  [—  wore]  inby  She  does  a  lass  among  the  trees 
espy.  18*5-80  JA.MIESON,  To  gae  inby,  is  to  go  from  the 
door  towjrrds  the  fire.  1851  GREKNWKLL  Coal-trcuie  Terms 


Nortkumb.  ff  Durh.  31  Inbye,  in  the  workings,  or  away 
from  the  shaft.  1899  Ir'estm.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  6/3  The  passagi 
is  rather  low,  and  we  had  to  ride  '  inby  '  [in  a  coal-mint-]. 


:  passage 

,     .         -mine]. 

b.  attrib.  as  inlyd  fields  (on  a  farm),  intyc 
servant,  worker,  etc. 

t  Inc,  fran.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  -3  ino,  2  sunc, 
sine,  hino,  3  511110,  (Orm.  junnc),  unk,  hunke. 
[OE.  ine  =OS.  ink,  Goth,  igijis,  ON.ykkr,  dat.  and 
ace.  dual  of  the  second  pers.  pron.  Tuou.  The  ace. 
had  in  early  OE.  the  fuller  form  iucit,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  other  Teut.  languages.  In  late 
OE.  altered  (app.  after  the  nom.  dual  git,  and  the 
plur.  ge,  fow)  to  ginc,  &UHC,  corrupted  subseq.  to 
unk,  httttk.~\ 

a.  You  two,  both  of  you.     b.  To  you  two. 

c  1000  Ags.  Cost.  Matt.  ix.  29  Sy  inc  seftyr  incrun  jelc- 
afan.  Ibid.  Mark  i.  17  Ic  do  inc  [Hatton  June]  _bxt  £yt 
beo3  sawla  onfonde.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hont.  93  Hwi  iwearS 
hinc  swa  bet  ;it  dursten  fondian  godes.  c  1200  ORMIN  4493 
Wibp  unnclaennessess  fule  lusst,  To  rile-im  swa  junnc  bape. 
a  1225,  St.  Marker.  21  pe  hali  gast,  bat  glit  of  inc  ba3en. 
t  1230  Hali  Ulcid.  ii  Ne  brec  bu  nawt  tat  sell  bat  seiled  inc 
to  gederes.  a  1250  Owl  $  Nigkt.  1733  Unk  [v.  r.  Hunke] 
schal  itide  harm  and  schonde.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex,  2830  Ic 
sal  red  Gunc  boSen  bringen  read  and  sped. 

II  Inca  (,i-rjka).  Also  6-8  Inga,  7  lugua,  Ynca. 
[Peruvian  iitca  '  lord,  king,  emperor ',  also,  more 
widely,  'man  of  the  blood  royal',  the  king  being 
distinguished  as  Capa Inca, i.e.  'sole  lord'  (Garci- 
lasso  de  Vega,  Comment,  reales  (1609)  I.  xxiv). 

tThe  form  inga.  was,  according  to  Garcilasso  (himself  of 
the  race  of  Incas),  a  Spanish  corruption.)] 

1.  The  title  of  the  emperor  or  king  of  Peru  before 
its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  ;  also,  one  of  the  royal 
race  of  Peru,  descended  from  Manco  Capac  and 
Mama  Ocollo. 

[1536  OVIEDO  Hist.  Gen.y  Nat.  tie  las  liufias  XLVI.  xvii. 
(1855),  Solo  al  superior  senor  le  llaman  Inga.]  1594 
BLUNDEVIL  Exerc,  v.  (1597)  275  The  Prouince  Peru  . .  yet 
vnder  the  Gouernement  of  their  naturall  King,  which  then 
was  called  Ingas.  1604  E.  GKIMSTONE  tr.  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  ly.  Ind.  iv.  xli.  320  The  Ingua  king  of  Peru, 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650!  II.  Introd.  Poem  2  Which  made 
the  Indian  Inca  think  they  were  Spirits  who  in  white  sheets 
the  aer  did  tear.  1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xvi.  (17131 
210  Those  of  Peru  frequently  sacrifice  their  Children  for 
the  success  of  the  affairs  of  their  Ingua.  1777  ROBERTSON 
Hist.  Amcr.  (1783)  III.  23  The  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords 
of  Peru.  1840  Penny  Cyct.  XVIII.  10/1  In  1780  the  Peru- 
vians took  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac 
Amaro,  an  Inca.  1847  PRESCOTT  Peru  (1850)  II.  143  The 
brows  of  the  young  I  nca  were  encircled  with  the  imperial 
borla  by  the  hands  of  his  conqueror. 

2.  atlrib.   a.  Inca  Cockatoo,  an  adaptation  of 
a  German  name,  Inka   Kakadu  (cf.   Reichenow, 
VogelbilJer  aus  fernen  Zonen  1878-83),  of  the  Pink 
or  Leadbetter's  Cockatoo  of  Australia,     b.  Inca 
dog,  a  South  American  species  or  sub-species  of 
dog,  Cants  ingse  of  Tschudi.      c.  Inca  tern,  a 
species  of  tern  (Wieuia  iiti'a),  called  also  Bearded 
Tern. 

Originally  described  in  1826  by  Lesson  (Voyage  de  hi 
Coqnille,  Zoofogie  731)  as  'Sterne  des  Incas1  Stertui  itica', 
placed  by  Boci  (fsis  1844,  p.  189)  in  a  new  genus  Nxnitt, 
overlooking  which  Jardine  in  1850  proposed  to  name  it 
Inca  mysticulis. 

1887  MAC  FARLANE  in  Ibis  204  Thsre  were  numbers  of.  -the 
beautiful  slate-black  Inca  Tern  \Nxnia  Inca}  with  its  curl- 
ing white  moustaches  and  cherry-red  bill  and  feet. 

t  Inca-binate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Ix- 1  or  2  +  CABIN 
+  -ATE  "  7  :  cf.  K.  encabaner.]  trans.  To  enclose 
as  in  a  cabin  or  cabinet  ;  to  confine,  restrict. 

1672  Mil.  ,y  Mat-it.  Disci  f  I.,  Mil.  Obscrv.  Exerc.  Port  ii. 
177  This  power  was  incabinated  within  the  breast  of  Em- 
perours,  Kings  and  Generals. 

t  Inea-g,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  IN-  l  or  2  +  CAG 
J<M]  trans.  To  put  into  a  cag  or  small  cask. 

1611  COTGR.,  Encacque,  incaggcd,  put  into  a  cag. 

flnoa-ge,  etc.,  obs.  var.  of  ENCAOE,  etc. 

it  1586  SIDNEY  Arca-.iia  iv.  Wks.  1726  II.  750  Fitly  in- 
caged  for  death,  f  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LVII.  iii,  My 
soule  incaged  lyes  with  lions  brood. 

Incalculability  Unkselki«labi-liti).  [f.  next: 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  incalculable. 

1873  H.  STEWART  Conserv.  Energy  \\.  §  218  Such  machines 
are  eminently  characterized  by  their  incalculability.  1892 
Standard  1:1  June  5 '4  Mr.  Gladstone's  incalculability  is 
a  danger. 

Incalculable  (inkarlkiulab'l),  a.    [f.  IN-  ^ , 
CALCULABLE.     So  in  F.  (1789  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1.  That  cannot  be  calculated. 

a.  That  cannot  be  reckoned  up  ;  of  an  amount 
or  number  greater  than  can  be  computed  ;  beyond 
calculation. 

1795  BURKE  Scarcity  Wks.  VII.  398  They  may  even  in 
one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do  mischiefs  incalculable. 
t8is  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribblcamania  253  The  incalculable 
benefits  derivable  from  education.  184*  LVTTON  Zanoni  28 
They  say  his  wealth  is  incalculable. 

b.  That  cannot  be  reckoned  or  determined  be- 
forehand ;  incapable  of  being  estimated  or  forecast. 
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1796.  BUKKI:  Kegk.  Peace  i.  Wk ...  Ml:  .  „;,], 

a  rapid,  eccentnck,  incalculable  :      g    ihe  wildest 

anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism.  l846IUivTiio«st.  Unset 
l.v.  127  Thrusting  himself  into  an  incalculable  position. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  his  disposition  :  That  cannot 
be  reckoned  upon ;  such  that  his  action  cannot  he 
estimated  or  forecast. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.Der.  v.  xxxvii,  Anxiety  about  the 
beloved  but  incalculable  son.     1879  —  Tliea. 
An  uncertain  incalculable  temper. 

Inca  Iculableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -.NLSS.]  TIH 
cjuality  of  being  incalculable. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.    1879  Gtp.  ELIOI  Then.  SIIL/I  vi.  \.- 
Ground  for  bearing  with  his  diurnal  incalculablenis-.     1897 
Daily  News  19  Feb.  5/2  It  entirely  falsities  the  piedi 
as  to  the  '  incalculableness  '  of  the  female  vote. 

Incalculably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LV  -.]  In 
an  incalculable  manner;  to  an  incalculable  extent ; 


should  be  brought   — -.-.    — j  -- 

(1848)  85  After  incalling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Hence  t  Inca'Uer,  one  who  invokes,  a  suppliant. 

1589  R.  BRUCE  Serin.  (Wodrow  Soc.l  149  Ye  man  be  dili- 
gent incallers  for  mercie. 

'  Incalling,  vbl.  sb.    [See  the  senses.] 
+  1    ff.IxcALL-f -ING!.]  Invocation, supplication. 

1554   KNOX  fraftr  Sel.  Writ.  (1845)  44.  The  IIRU: 
such  as  pray  without  Jesus  Christ  arc  vain. 


beyond  calculation  ;  more  than  can  be  computed. 
1806  MAUKICE  Fall  of  Mogul  i.  i.  (Jod.),  The  sum  incal- 
culably vast  demanded.  1837  Hi.  MARTINEAU  Sac.  Amcr. 
II.  162  The  population  is  advancing  incalculably  faslc-r  in 
Illinois  than  in  Missouri. 

\  Inca-lendared,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  In  7  -ered. 
[f.  IN-  -  +  CALENDAR  v.  or  sb.  +  -EU  '.]  Entered  in 
the  calendar  of  saints ;  canonized. 

1622  DRAYTON  Polyolb.  xxiv.  78  These  foure  haue  been  for 
Saints  preferd,  And  with  their  leader  still  doe  Hue  incalen- 
dered. 

IncalesceilCC  ^inkale-sens).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [f.  L.  incaKsc-tre:  see  INCALESCENT  and 
-ENCE.]  The  action  or  process  of  becoming  hot 
or  warm ;  rise  of  temperature ;  heating. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  270  Makin;.; 
no  more  thereof,  then  Seneca  commendeth..that  is,  a  sober 
incalescence  and  regulated  actuation  from  wine.  1669 
HOVLE  Conln.  New  Exp.  1. 11682)  ^4  The  Incalescence  of 
solid  bodies  struck  or  rubbed  against  one  another.  1749 
LAVINGTON  Entkus.  Metlwd.  fy  Papists  (1754)  I.  ii.  58  No 
sooner  do  the  Inebriation  and  Incalescence  go  off,  but  a 
Sinking  of  the  Spirits,  a  Coldness  and  Dullness  take  Place. 
1761  Descr.  S.  Carolina.  16  The  greatest  Incalescences  of 
the  Air,  which  . .  I  have  known  take  place  in  Twenty-four 
or  Thirty  Hours,  were,  19  Degrees  in  the  Spring,  24  in  the 
Summer. 

t IncalC'SCency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
•ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1658  J.  ROBINSON  J-'iidoxa  viii.  46  Though  it  produce  an 
incalc-scency  in  the  Spirits.  1691  KAY  Creation  n.  (1692) 
58-9  This  Inunction  is  useful,  indeed  necessary.  .For  pre- 
serving the  ends  of  the  Bones  from  an  Incalescency. 

Incalescent  (jnkale-sent  ,  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  incalcscent-em,  pres.  pple.  of iixalesclreto  become 
warm  or  hot,  f.  in-  (Is-  -)  -t-  caKscere  to  grow 
warm.]  Becoming  hot  or  warm  ;  increasing  in 
warmth,  lit.  imAJig. 

1680  BOYLE  Produc.  Chan.  Print,  iv.  213  There  are  many 
learned  Chymists  that  looke  upon  incalescent  Mercuries  .. 
as  Chymical  non-entia.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Incalescent  Mer- 
curyt  a  Name  given  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  Mercury  or  Quick- 
silver ..  which  being  mingled  with  a  due  Proportion  of  Leaf- 
Gold,  or  small  Filings,  would  amalgamate,  or  turn  to  a 
Paste,  and  grow  hot  with  the  Gold.  1876  G.  MEREDITH 
Bcauch.  Career  I.  xiv.  212  [His]  bubbling  generalizations 
. .  would  ascend  as  incalescent  adjectives  to  the  popular 
idea  of  the  sublime. 

In-calf  Lin|ka-f),ff.  Also  6  encalf.  [attrib.  use 
of  phrase  in  calf:  see  Its  f  rep.  10  b.]  Of  a  cow  : 
That  is  in  calf ;  pregnant.  So  Inca'lving  a. ; 
Inca'lver,  a  cow  in  calf. 

1556  Richmond.  Wills  (1853)  90  To  everye  of  the  sonnts 
of  Evan  Haddocke.  .one  encalf  qwye.  1613  SIR  R.  BOYLE 
Diary  in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  29,  I  delivered  him  30 
incalfcowes  and  vj  oxen.  1856  Farmer's  _.t/n.v.  Nov.  372 
It  is  their  common  practice  to  purchase  incalving  cows. 
1886  Leeds  Merc.  22  Feb.  6/4  Not  so  many  milch  cows  and 
incalvers.  1800  Stratford-on-Avon  Herald  19  Dec.  6  '-• 
Keeping  in-calf  cows  on  the  pastures  in  the  bleak  days  and 
chilly  nights  of  October  and  November. 

tlnca-11,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  '  +CALL  v.,  after  L. 
invocare  to  call  in,  INVOKE.] 

1.  trans.  To  call  in  ;  to  call  upon,  invoke. 
111340  HAMHOLE  Psalter  xiii.  9  God  bai   incald  noghl. 

Hid.  xix.  10  Here  vs  in  day  bat  we  inkall  be.  c  1400  Apal. 
Loll.  95  Enchauntors  . .  in  callun  fendis  to  ken  hem  bingis, 
or  to  telle  hem  bingis  be  for.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir 
Tare  Quest.  Kxvii.  Wks.  iSSS  1.  124  ('.if  we  may  incall  the 
sanctis  to  pray  for  ws.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (WodlOW 
Soc.)  329  After  incalling  of  the  Lord's  name. 

b.  To  pray  for,  invoke,  'call  down    (on  a  pci 
son),  rare. 

'5*3  WiS5Li  J'\'ur  Sitiir  flirt  Quest.  Ixii.  Wks.  i8SS  I. 
115  The  Prophet  incallis  the  wrayth  of  God  on  thamc. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  call  on  or  upon  :   -I.      b.    lo 
pray  for,  that. 

a  1ST   KNOX  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.   1846  I.    16.'  That   Sanclls 
should  not  be  honored  nor  incalled  upone.     1588  A.  KIN 
tr.  Canisius  Catccli.  20  b,  Promised  to  al  thamc  uuha  vn- 


t  Inca-ncred,//)/.  a.  Obs.  [\zr.emaiikcrcd:  • 
lixc.iNKEK  under  EN-  '  j.]     Cankered,  convert 


INCANDESCENT. 

2-  [i.  •  .  s/>.]  The  action  of 

calling  in  ;  invitation. 

i««9  R.  FI.LMING  1-ulfill.  Script.  1801 1  I.  280  Thi.  truth 
anentn.  iile>. 

t  Inca'lm,  obs.  var.  ol ~  tiualm  ^scc  E.v-1  j),  to 
becalm. 

1582  N.  I.iciinn.Li.  tr.  C.istanHedai  Con.].  K.  lnd.*\\. 
1'uesdaje  after  . .  hee  was  incalmcd.  It'iJ.  xxiv. 
01  b,  tight  K[t.it  ship~.. «, 

Incalver,  Incalving :  sec  IN-CALF. 

i  Incameration  unk^mcrri-Jjii..   ots.     [a. 

r.  intatncralion  -  It.  ituaincraziont,  n.  of  action 
from   K.  incamirer.   It.  iucatiterait,  I.  lit 
+  It.  ramera  chamber,  tlic-   papal   treasury:    sec 
CAMERA  2.]     Annexation  to  the  papal  do:, 

1670  G.   H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.   n.  161    He  oppos'd  llit 
\ahdityof  tlie  Bull  for  the  incameration  of  Casii...     1717  41 
(  llA.MBl.ks  Cycl,  /numeration,  in  ihe  apt,  • 
Hie  union  of  some  land,  right,  or  revenue  lo  the  domain  of 
l!ie  pope. 

Incamp,  -ment:  see  I-.NC-ASII-,  -M 
Incan  U'rjkan  ,  a.     [f.  INCA  + -AS.]     ! 

ing  to  the  Incas  of  1'eru. 
1885  Sta,:d.  .V,./.  Hist.  VI.   Jto  \Ve  ha\u  nu  accurate 

knuwledge^uf  the    Inciin  hist....)    ,  arlier  than   ihe  cculuiy 

before  the  invasion  of  ttie  Spaniards. 

see 

verted 
into  an  ulcer  or  gangrene. 

1562  SHUIE  Camlnni's  Turk.  Wars  68  There  aiitM.-.uco'  in 
the  raines  of  hys  backe  an  incancred  appostume,  which 
dyd.  .c-ate  hys  Heshe. 

Incandent  (inkae-ndent),  a.  rare.  [f.  I.v--  f 
L.  (andi nl-cni  CANUENT,  after  L.  incandesc?re.] 
Shining  white. 

1854  DOBELL  Balder  xxiii.  it6  Some  great  acropolis, 
Above  the  wondering  eyes  of  ancient  men  . .  Sent  out  her 
idols  round  the  incandent  hill. 

Incandesce  (.inksende-s).  v.  [ad.  L.  iitfan- 
disc-tre  to  become  warm,  glow,  inflame,  f.  in- 
ilx-  -;  T  caiuiiscere  to  become  white.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  or  become  incandescent ;  to  glow 
with  heat.   Chiefly  in  pres.  pple.  Incandescing  — 
INCANDESCENT. 

1874  Pop.  Si'i.  Monthly  Jan.,  The  heat  of  thi:  i: 
ing  body.  1880  Edison's  i'.  S.  Patent  No.  230255  My 
electric  lamp  consists,  essentially  . .  of  an  inci\nde$<ing  con- 
ductor of  high  resistance  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass 
vacuum  chamber.  1882  Xatnre  XXVI.  357  To  heat  [lie 
incandescing  body  to  an  extremely  high  temperature. 

2.  trans.  To  render  incandescent,  cause  to  glow. 
1883  SIR  W.  THOMSON  in  AWwrcXXVII.  278  The  activity 

of  the  sun's  radiation  is  . .  sixty-seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  a  Swan  lamp  per  equal  area,  when  incandesced  to 
240  candles  per  horse-power. 

Incandescence  (takaende'i&i*).  [f.  INCAN- 
DESCENT :  see  -ENCE  ;  so  in  F.  (i  "y8  in  Diet. 
Acad.).} 

1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  glowing  with  heat . 
the  emission  of  light  by  a  body  heated  to  a  high 
temperature ;  the  state  of  being  incandescent. 

1794  J.  HUITON  L'liilos.  Light  etc.  =4  A  body  ..  heated 
far  below  the  intensity  necessary  for  incandescence.     1837 
BREWSTER  Magnet.  52  Incandescence  docs  not  give  to  bodies 
the  power  of  coercing  the  magnetic  influence.     1860  '!VN- 
DALL  Glac.  I.  iii.  31  Meteorites  ..  brought  to  incan«. 
by  friction  against  the  earth's  atmosphere.     1881 
WOODE  in  Nature  No.  623.  547  The  Swan,  the  Maxim,  the 
Lane- Fox,  »nd  the  Edison  lamps,  in  which  the  light  is  due 
to  the  incandescence  of  a  fine  thread  of  carbon. 
b.  transf.  Glowing  or  intense  heat.  rare. 

1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  195  It  «  as  delightful  lo 
me  after  the  incandescence  from  which  I  had  just  come. 

C.  transf.  Matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or 
glow. 

1853    KASE   Grinnell  L'.vp.    xxviii.   (io;6)  230  We   hj 
parhelia  . .  a  mass  of  incandescence  22°  from  the  sun.     1862 
M.  HOPKINS  lla;vaii  23  The 
head  of  incandescence  200  rods  in  width. 

2.  Jig.  The  state  of  becoming  or  being  'inrlaraed 
with  anger  or  other  strong  feeling ;  an:. 


-s  of  r.uit  or  roaring,  but  with  that  of  fervid  incandescence. 
1898  Daily  -Wr.'j  17  Nov.  5  5  An  ally  prone  to  \elocity  . . 
and  to  sudden  states  of  incandescence-. 

So  Incande'soency  ^raiv  ,  the  quality  < 
of  being  incandescent. 

1882  Dredge's  Elect,  lllm. 
U.W.G.  and  15  feet  long  was  •  mcandescency. 

Incandescent "  •.  ink.un  ;•  [•>• '  • 

incandescent-em,  pres.  pple.  ol  inccunKu-lri  to  IN- 
CAMIESCL  :  so  in  K.  (1^98  in  Did.  AcaJ.  .] 

1.  Emitting  light  on  account  of  being  at 
temperature;  glowing  with  heat. 

1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos.  Light  etc.  172  The  incandescent 
heat  . .  would  soon  be  carried  away  from  the  mass  of  coals, 
however  great.  1822  I  ;  If  the  heated 

body  is  not  luminous  or  inc.i 
stance.     1869  TVXDAI  i 

of  incandescent  sodium-vapour  consists  of  a  brilliant  band 
on  the  confines  of  the  orange  and  yellow.     1876  1'  • 
Te^l-tk.  Ctol.  i.  35  The  hypothesis  of  an  originally  incan- 
descent globe. 

b.  gen.  Glowing,  brightly  shining,  brillianll) 
luminous. 


INCANDESCENTLY. 
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INCAPACITATE. 


1867  J.  Ho  ii.  i. -4  If  any  iiKandeacent  object 

he  placed  in  a  suitable  position.  1871  U.  TAVLOK  J-'nust 
(1875)  I.  xxi.  iSi  Here  gush  the  sparkle?-  incandescent  Like 
scattered  showers  of  golden  sand.  1872  C.  KING  Mountain. 
Through  forest  vistas,  the  incandescent 
snow  greeted  us. 

c.  transf.  Intensely  hot.  rare. 

1859  SALA  Tiv.  round  Clock  (1861)  8  These  are  the  slioj^ 
tu  make  your  incandescent  copper;,  hiss. 

d.  techn.  Applied  to  that  form  of  electric  light 
produced  by  the   incandescence  of  a  filament  or 
strip  of  carbon  :    the  glow-lamp  as  distinguished 
from  the  arc  light :  see  ABC  5.    Hence  extended  to 
various  forms  of  gas  and  other  lamps  in  which 
an  appliance  of  a  similar  nature  is  used  to  increase 
the  brightness  of  the  flame. 

(1848  Times  2  Nov.  3/6  The  Electric  light .  .is  not  a  (him- . 
but   is  an  incandescent  light.]     1881   SIR  W.  THOMSON  in     ' 
.\',it:trc  No.  619.  434  A  Faure  cell  .  .  charged  and  employed 
to  excite  incandescent  vacuum-lamps.      1894  Daily  .\\~2vs 
7  Nov.  7  '3   The   use   of  the  '  incandescent '  or  Welsbach 
burners  is  rapidly  increasing  . .  The  leading  features  of  the 
>y.iU-m  are  . .  the  incandescence  of  a  cone  or  '  mantle '  of    j 
filament,  by  which  a  soft,  white,  steady,  and  smokeless  light     ; 
i=  given.    1899  Incandescent  gas  lamps  were  introduced  two 
years  ago  to  light  the  streets  of  Oxford. 

2.  Jig.  Becoming  or  being  warm  or  iutense  in  feel- 
ing, expression,  etc. ;  ardent,  fiery  ;  '  flaming  up'. 

1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  340  Holy  Scripture  become 
resplendent ;  or,  as  one  might  say,  incandescent ;  through- 
out, and  taking  effect  upon  all  minds.  1882  FARRAK  Early 
Chr.  II.  23  As  he  dwells  on  the  point  his  words  seem  to 
grow  incandescent  with  the  writer's  vehemence.  1894 
Wcstm.  Gaz.  27  Dec.  2/3  The  'incandescent  passions'  of 
the  Anti-Semite. 

Hence  Incando  scently  adv. ;  alsoyf^.  *  hotly*. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  II.  184  More  in  can  descent  ly  wrong- 
headed  than  any  body  else. 

t  Incane'scence.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  as  next  + 
-KNCE.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  (r &CMfr_  IncaHescwue*  a  waxing  hoary  or 
white  headed.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Incauescent   ;jnkane'$ent'.,  a.    rare.     [f.    1,. 
incdntscent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  incatiestfrc  to  become 
white,  f.  in-  JN-^)  +  tanescfre  to  become  white,    • 
alntre  to  be  white.]   =CANBSCEKT. 

1866   Treas.  Bot.^  Incaiuscent)  having  a   hoary  or  grey    i 
aspect,  because  of  the  presence  of  hairs  upon  the  surface. 

f  Incano  nical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix.  a.]  Not 
canonical ;  uncanonical. 

1637  C.  Dow  Answ.  to  H.  Burton  105  b,  Illegall,  in- 
canonical!  proceedings.  1648  HEHRICK  Hesper.,  To  his 
brother  Nicholas,  Their  large  narrations,  incanonica.il. 

t  Inca'nopy,  v.  Obs.  In  7  incanope.  [I. 
IN-  -  +  CANOPY  sbJ\  traits.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in 
a  canopy. 

1607  WALKISGTON  Opt.  Glass  i.  (1664)  i  Incanoped  and 
intrenched  in  this  darksome  misty  Cloud  of  Ignorance. 

Incanous  Jnk^'-nas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  incan-tts 
hoary  •*•  -ous.]  Hoary  with  white  pubescence. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  A.  Gray. 

t  Inca  nt,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  incanta-re  to  chant , 
make  incantation,  charm,  enchant,  bewitch,  f.  in- 

I.v--j  +cantare  to  sing,  chant.]  a.  intr.  To  use 
incantation  or  enchantment,  b.  trans.  To  enchant, 
charm.  Hence  Inca'nting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (1550)  35  All  vayn  andcraftyc 
scyences.. exorcising,  incanting,  £  conjuring.  1658  BRO.M- 
HAI.L  Treat.  Specters  i.  38  They  ..  have  Tesse  incanting 
amongst  them  then  formerly.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tr,r;:. 
(1677)  3°6  With  incanting  voices, . .  poesy,  mirth,  and  wine, 
raising  the  sport  commonly  to  admiration. 

flncantate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.     [f.  ppl.  stem  of  j 
L.  incantare  \  see  prec.]    —prec. 

1623  COCKERAM  11,  To  Channe,  Incantate. 

Incantation  (inkcent^-Jsn).  [a.  F.  incanta- 
tion 1, 1 3th  c.  in  Godef.  Cotnpl.\  ad.  L.  incantation- 
vmy  n.  of  action  from  incantare'.  see  INCANT.] 

The  use  of  a  formula  of  words  spoken  or  chanted 
to  produce  a  magical  effect ;  the  utterance  of  a    \ 
spell  or  charm;  more  widely,  The  use  of  magical 
ceremonies  or  arts ;  magic,  sorcery,  enchantment. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.   III.  45  With  nigromaunce  he  wokle 
assaileTo  make  his  mcantacion.  1527  ANDREW  ]jrnnsu'yk,-\\ 
DistylL  Waters  D  j,  It  i*  good  dronke  for  them  that  hath    i 
eaten  or  hath  in  his  body  any  incantacyon.     1616  CHAPMAN    | 
Homer's  Hymne  to  Hermes  75  Thy  vertue  . .  Gainst  Great-    ; 
>  II-.  .uis'mg  incantation,  To  serue  as  for  a  haute,  Or  Amulet,    i 
1757  BUMB  Abridgm.  E*r.  Hist.  \.  ii.  (R.»,  Medicine  was 
always  joined  with  magtck  ;  no  remedy  was  administered 
without  mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation.  1862  BURTON 
I>k.  //tttt£rr (1863)  3x5  Like  the  demons  of  old  summoned  by 
incantation. 

b.  with//.  An  instance  of  this ;  concr.  a  magical 
formula  chanted  or  spoken,  or  (more  widely)  any 
act  or  ceremony  performed,  to  produce  a  magical 
effect;  a  spell,  charm. 

1411-20  TAUC.  Chron.  Trov  \.  ii.  fMS.  Digby  230)  If.  31/1 

Oethes  t>e  Kyng  w»  ful  greet  labours  Made  kepe  it  by  incan- 

a  1535  MoKt  Let.  Frith  K  ij  b,  To  stoppe  euery 

lie  vngrauyouse  incantacyons  as 

thys  mannes  reasons  be.    i6oa  WAKKKR  Alb.  E*r,  xi.  \x\\\. 
(1611-1  ^66  Loucti  Incantations  so  did  he  with  Malice  Mich    '' 
•iefie.    1671  Si RT.  BftOWNC.£tfft  /-r/<W§  6  Amulets,  Spells,     ' 

and  Incantations,  practised  in  other  Diseases.  1774 
PLNNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  15  The  old  women,  when  they 
undertake  a  cure,  mumble  certain  rhythmical  incantations. 
,n8s4H.  REED  A*:/.  Eng.  Lit.  vi.  (1878)  195  The  magic  of 
the  dark  Incantation*  of  Shakspeare's  witchcraft. 


Incantator  Ci"nka:nU7i't3j).  rare.  [a.  L.  ituan- 
tatofj  agent-noun  from  incantarc :  sec  IXCANT.] 
One  who  uses  incantation  ;  an  enchanter. 

1447  UOKENHAM  Styntys  \Roxb.)  85  Julyan  anoon  to  the 

incantatour  Thy  craft  he  seyde  is  not  worth  a  flykke.     1656 

-r  Glossogr.,    huantator,   a   charmer   or    enchanter. 

1885  A.  .SIMVAKI  Ben  Xa-is  >\  C,iemoe  I.  8  We  have  to  beg 

the  incantator  not  to  direct  the  rats  to  the  Lochaber  shore. 

Incantatory  (tnkse"iitltwi),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OKY.]  Using,  or  of  the  nature  of,  incan- 
tation. 

1646  SIR  T.  HKOWNI;  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  12  Fortune  tellers, 
Juglers,  Geomancers,  and  the  like  incantatory  impostors. 
IHd.  i.  Jv.  16  Amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory  applica- 
tions. 1888  Harper 's  Mag.  Aug.  332/2  It  is  wild,  barbaric, 
incantatory — it  is  a  monstrous  musical  conjuration. 

tlnca'nter.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCANT  v.  +  -KB1.] 
— INCANTATOB. 

1829  Examiner  500  i  The  flapping  of  great  wings  from  a 
gigantic  demon  hovering  over  the  incanters. 

Incanton  Inkse-nt^Jh),  v.  [f.  IN--  +  CAKTUX 
s6.]  trans.  To  make  into  or  admit  as  a  canton. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy,  Switzcrtatul  517  When  the  Cantons 
of  Bern  and  Zurich  propos'd,  at  a  general  Diet,  the  In- 
corporating Geneva  in  the  Number  of  the  Cantons,  the 
Roman  Catholick  Party . .  propos'd  at  the  same  time  the  In- 
cantoning  of  Constance,  as  a  Counterpoise. 

Incapability  (ink^pabHiti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incapable;  in- 
capacity, inability,  incompetence :  see  the  adj. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Incapabilitie,  or  incapablenesse.  a  1641 
SUCKLING  i.J.),  You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  kind  of  in- 
capability in  yourself  to  the  service.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Reft.  (1848)  371  An  absolute  Incapability  of  Love.  1793 
HOLCKOFT  tr.  Lavater's  Physiogn.  xlv.  228  There  are 
capabilities  and  incapabilities  in  the  countenance.  1868 
MILL  Eng.  <V  Irel.  41  The  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland 
lies  entirely  in  our  own  minds;  it  is  an  incapability  of 
understanding. 

Incapable  ink£f>pab*l),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L. 
incapabil-is,  f.  in-  (!N-:{)  +  capdbilis  CAPABLE. 
(F.  incapable  is  known  from  1517  (^Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
capable  in  Eng.  from  c  1560.-] 

I.  Not  capable ;  the  opposite  of  capable. 

fl.  Unable  to  take  in,  receive,  contain,  hold,  or 
keep.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxiii,  Incapable  of  more,  repleat  with 
you,  My  most  true  minde  thus  maketh  mine  eye  vntruc.  1628 
HOBBES  T/ittcyd.  (1822)  2  Attica  being  incapable  of  them 
itself,  they  sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia.  1683  D.  A.  Art 
( 'ou-'frsf  104  The  Mobility  of  their  Spirits,  and  the 
Volubility  of  their  Tongues,  make  them  incapable  of  a 
Secret.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  (1864)  2  This  dandy  would  be 
incapable  of  his  own  wealth. 

tb.  Unable  to  receive  or  take  calmly,  put  up 
with,  or  endure;  impatient  or  intolerant  of.  Obs. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Med.  Pref.,  Men  of  my  con- 
dition may  be  as  incapable  of  affronts  as  hopeless  of  their 
reparations.  1712  Sn  i  i.i-  .s/«/.  No.  438  P  4  YourTemper 
i>  Wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  Pain. 

2.  Unable  or  unfit  to  receive  so  as  to  be  affected 
or  influenced  by;   not  open  to  or  susceptible  of; 
unable  to  *  take  in  *  so  as  to  realize,  insensible  to. 
Const,  of.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  A'j/tgd.  .V  Coinww.  (1603)  64  Plato 
ileemed  the  Cyrenians  incapable  of  discipline,  by  reason  of 
iheir  long  prosperitie.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  17^  As 
one  incapable  of  her  owne  distresse.  1644  QUARLLS 
Barnabas  #  B.  (1851)  n  Lord,  wherein  am  I  more  incapable 
of  thy  indignation  [than  Babel's  proud  king]?  1683  SIR  W. 
SOAMES  tr.  Boilcatt's  Art  Poetry  iR.),  Decrepit  age; — In- 
capable of  pleasures  youth  abuse,  In  others  blames  what 
age  does  him  refuse.  1830  HURSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  Si 
If  he  refuse  this,  he  is  incapable  of  science. 

3.  Of  such  a  nature,  or  in  such  a  condition,  as 
not  to  allow  or  admit  of;  not  admitting  or  suscep- 
tible of.     Const,  of;  also  formerly  with  inf. 

Equivalent  to  'that  cannot'  with  an  infinitive  passive; 
e .  g.  incapable  of  measurement ',  or  incapable  of  being 
measiired='  that  cannot  be  measured'. 

1712  BuuciiLL  S/>fct.  No.  401  p  3  His  Person  . .  might  . . 
make  him  believe  himself  not  incapable  to  be  beloved.  1748 
Attson's  I'oy,  n.  viii.  210  The  pearl  oyster  ..  was  incapable 
of  being  eaten.  1871  B.  STKWAKI'  Heat  (ed.  2)  §  289  Un- 
avoidable loss  of  heat  which  is  incapable  of  accurate 
measurement.  1872  YEATS  Tcc/iti.  Hist.  Connn.  430  Per- 
manent, and  incapable  of  being  lost. 

4.  Not  having  the  capacity,  power,  or  fitness  for 
a  specified  function,  action,  etc. ;  unable.     Const. 
of\  also  formerly  with  inf. 

With  verbal  nouns,  or  infinitives,  equivalent  to  '  that 
cannot '  with  an  infinitive  active;  e.g.  incapable^  of  aspira- 
tion, or  incapable  of  aspiring— '  that  cannot  aspire  \ 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  in  Of  temporal  royalties  He 
Ihinks  me  now  incapable.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  \\.  iv.  408  Is 
not  your  Father  growne  incapeable  Of  reasonable  affayrc.s? 
1674  tr.  Scheffer's  Hist.  Lapland  54  Their  understanding 
..incapable  of  discerning  between  true  and  false.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <V  J'\  xxix.  III.  i-'4  A  claim,  winch  they  were 
incapable  of  supporting,  either  by  reason,  or  by  arms.  1783 
Hist.  J//ji  Baitiinores  I.  179,  I  ..  was  almost  incapable  to 
utter  a  syllable.  1839  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  r.  iii.  §  95  In- 
capable, in  the  infancy  of  criticism,  to  discern  authentic  from 
spurious  writings.  1842  MRS.  CAKLYLK  Lett.  I.  149,  I  am 
still  incapable  of  much  exertion.  1895  Bookman  Oct.  22/2 
Louis  [XIV.}  ..  was  also  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
genius  in  others. 

b.  In  a  goo4  sense :  Not  having  the  depravity, 
effrontery,  or  moral  weakness  for  a  specified  act,  etc. 

1755  YOUNG  Centaur  ii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  136  The  world  .. 
was  incapable  of  &u  great  a  guilt.  1828  SCOTT  !•'.  M.  Perth 


xxvij,  My  foes  . .  have  laid  things  to  my  charge  whereof  1 
am  incapable,  even  in  thought.  1870  BRYANT  /liad\.  \. 
147  The  valiant  Diumede  replied,  Incapable  of  fear. 

5.  ahso/.  Destitute  of,  or  deficient   in,  ordinary 
capacity  or  natural  ability ;  incompetent;  without 
natural  qualification.  * 

In  phr.  drunk  and  incapable  (in  police  reports1,  i.e.  so 
drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  n.  ii.  18  Incapeable,  and  shallow 
Innocents,  You  cannot  guesse  who  caus'd  your  Fathers 
death.  1623  COCKER  AM,  IncapabU\  which  cannot  concelue, 
a  foole.  1849  MACAI  LAY  Hist,  i'.ng.  vi.  II.  158  That  the 
finances  might  not  be  ruined  by  incapable  and  inexperienced 
Papists.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  139  In  a  few  days 
he  was  found,  .drunk  and  incapable  in  the  street. 

6.  Not  having  some  external,  esp.  legal,  qualifica- 
tion; not  legally  qualified  or  entitled;  disqualify  <1. 
Const,  of;  also  formerly  with  inf. 

1651  HOBBES  Lwiath.  H.  xix.  100  They  are  incapable  of 
Election  of  any  new  Monarch.  1712  ADDISON  Sj>ect.  No. 
495  P  8  The  Jews  ..  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  Places  incapable 
of  either  Lands  or  Offices.  1769  Rcsol.Ho.  Commons  17  r  eb. , 
Julm  Wilkes  K>q  :  . .  \\  as  and  i>  in<  alible  of  being  elected  a 
Member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament.  1818  HALLAM 
.]/;"</.  Ages  (1872)  I.  199  Incapable  of  property,  and  ck-stituir 
of  redress.  1855  MAI  .\i  i.\v  ///*•:'.  Ettg.  xv.  III.  518  Tlmi 
every  person  who  . .  should  presume  to  take  any  such  ' 
..should  be  for  life  incapable  of  holding  any  public  employ- 
ment whatever. 

II.  f  7.  In  passive  sense  —  med.L.  im-apabili* 
that  cannot  be  taken  in  or  comprehended  :  That 
cannot  be  received  or  apprehended.  Const,  to. 
Obs.  rare. 

1591  SYI.M-.MT.K  Dit  Rartas  \.  \.  162  God,  of  him^elfe,  in- 
capable to  sense  In's  Works  reueales  him  t'our  inttlliL: 
1 1 1625  BOYS   in  Spurgeon   Treas.  Dav.   Ps.    xix.    Introi!., 
God  is  incapable  to  sense,  yet  he  makes  himself,  .visible  in 
his  works. 

B.  sb.  A  thoroughly  incompetent  person  ;  <HK 
without  capacity  or  ability. 

1809    BENTHAM    Plan    Parl.    Reform    (1817)    25    Many 
opulent,  and  thence  idle  incapables  ..  crowd  the  list.     1838 
LYTTON   Alice    xi.    iv,   Saxingham    and    his  friends    \\ti> 
imbeciles — incapables.      1861  J.    G.   SHEITARD  l-\tll  / 
vii.  360  The  guidance  of  an  Incapable  like  Kada0a>iu-- 

Iiica-pableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -XESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  incapable;  incapability. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Incapabilitie  or  Jncapableness.  1647 
ROGERS  Naantan  4  Our  incapablenesse  of  noly  things.  1659 
K.  GI-.LL  Amcndm.  Bible  403  Nor  to  be  understood  onely 
according  to  the  dulness  or  incapableness  of  the  bearer. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Culture  (1861)  95  An  incapable- 
ness  of  being  dazzled  or  frightened. 

Inca'pably,  adv.    [f. as  prec.  4-  -LY  'A]    a.  In 

an  incapable  or  incompetent  manner,  b.  To  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  (in  phr.  incapably 
Jntnk  :  see  INCAPABLE  5). 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  ll-'estw.  AYr.  1896  Daily  AVvo 
19  Sept.  2/6  She  was  found  incapably  drunk  m  Rosehill- 
load. 

t  Incapa'Cify,  v.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  L.  ituafax. 
incapaci-  +  -FY  :  cf.  capacify]  -  INCAPACITATE. 

1683  Ii.  HOOKER  Pref*  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  10  Then 
aio  you  utterly  incapacified  as  to  the  Concerns  of  these 
l\Iysteries  and  Sublimities. 

incapacious  ;ink&p*i'Jw)J  a.  [t.  L.  iticafax. 
incapaci-  +-ous:  cf.  It.  incapacc  and  CAPACIOUS.] 
Not  capacious  ;  the  opposite  of  capacious. 

1.  Not  of  sufficient   size  to  take  in  or  contain 
something ;  not  having  space  or  room.     b.  Not 
able  to  contain   much;    not  spacious  or  room\  ; 
narrow,  limited,  {lit,  and _/?£•.) 

1635  PAG  ITT  Chrisiianogr.  App.  n  These  my  Letters  are  in- 
capacious for  mee  to  set  downe  at  large  the  reasons.  1668 
HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  4  The  momentary  pie; 
of  narrow  and  incapacious  sense,  a  1715  tk'KNti  ij.),  Souls 
that  are  made  little  and  incapacious  cannot  enlarge  their 
thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass  of  times  or  things. 

2.  Unable    to    comprehend    or   apprehend ;    not 
having  mental  capacity  for  something.     Const.  of\ 
also   formerly   with    inf.      b.  absol.    Deficient   in 
mental  capacity  or  ability. 

1617  MIDULKTON&  ROWLEY  Fair  Quarrel  n. 
be  so  dim-sighted,  learned  sir?  I  did  not  think  her  so  in- 
<  .i|>a<  ions.  1625  Hi-.  MOUNIAGU  .-///.  Cxsar  ix.  So  buzzing 
them  into  popular  earc-satm  capacities,  incapacious  of  tli«-iii. 
1627-77  FELT  HAM  AY.w>.v<M-  n.  Lxiii.  293  Nature  has  doom'd 
him  among  the  incapacious  and  silly.  1652  W.  HAKIM  •, 
Infant- Baptism  io[He]  was  incapacious  lo  comprehend  ;t 
rule  or  law.  1836  I.ANDOH  Pcnc.  <y  Asp^.  \\ 'ks.  1846  II.  404 
The  minds  of  thtm  all.  .however  incapacious,  are  carried  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Hence  Incapa  ciousiiess,  the  quality  of  being 
incapacious,  want  of  capacity. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     Hence  in  JOHNSON,  TODD,  etc. 

Incapacitate  (inkipse'aiU't),  v.    [£  ISCAPA- 

CITY  +  -ATE  a  :  cf.  capacitate] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  capacity;  to  render  in- 
capable; to  disqualify,  unfit.  Const,  for.  f  of 
(obs/,/n7w,  or  inf. 

1661  SOUTH  Sertti.  III.  170  There  is  an  Universal  stain 
and  depravation  upon  Mans  Nature,  that  does  incapacitate 
him  for  the  Fruition  of  God.  i666O.  HAKVEY  Morf>.  An^l. 
xii.  i  ;7  They  are.  .incapacitated  of 

humours  into  flesh.     17*7  SWIFT  What  pa^^d  hi  L<->. 
Which  misfit  ..  incapacitate  her   to  give   ready   and   apt 
answers.     1830  HI-:RSCHEL  Stud.  AW.  /'/,'//.  ^i  A  state  that 
Incapacitates  us  from  reasoning,  and  almost  from  pi' 
tion  !     1877  S.   Cox  AWr.  Mundi  vii.  '1878)  152  A  !<•- 
which  his  evil  qualities  and  defects  Incapacitated  him  to 
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ir. 


INCAPACITATED. 

receive.  1882  MRS.  PITMAN  Mission  L.  Greece  tf  Pal.  254 
M  y  l:nnene>s  does  not  incapacitate  me.  .for  the  work  of  the 
day  school. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  capacity;  to  disqualify 
in  law. 

1657  CROMWELL   Sp.    21   Apr.    in   Cnrlylc,  You  have  in- 

capacitated  public   Preachers  from  silting    in   Parliament. 

1687  in  JAr.c  •''•   Coll.*  fas.  11  (*).    H.  S. '  222  The  order 

f  ir  incapacitating  the  late  Fellows .  .was  read.     1765  BLACK- 

Cvtintt.  I.   162   A    minor   was  incapacitated  ..  from 

in  either  house,  by  thelawand  custom  of  parliament. 

1885  l.atu  Rep.  20  Ch.  Div.  548  The  death  of  one  of  tuo 

trustees  does  not  incapacitate  the  other  trustee  from  gi\  in^ 

a  good  receipt  for  trust  funds  paid  to  him. 

Hence  Incapacitated,  Incapacitating///,  ail/s. 

1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Reynolds  12  Apr.  in  l^^^'cii,  Ifyoti 
i onlc!  procure  the  revocation  of  this  inc.vaciuuing  K'li<  t. 
1805  ETGFNIA  in.  ACTON  Xiins  of  Desert  II.  73  The  inca- 
pacitated situation  of  his  servant.'  1811  Hmry  4-  Isabella 
\  I.  5<)  Many  instances  of  daughters  supporting  incapacitated 
parents.  1879  Gi  o.  ELIOT  Then.  -S"«i7;  ii.  37  To  look  always 
from  ...vcrhead  at  the  crowd  of  one's  fellow'. men  must  he  in 
many  ways  incapacitating. 

Incapacitation  (mkapzsit^'-Jan).  [n.  of  ac- 
tion I.  INCAPACITATE.]  The  action  of  incapacitat- 
ing or  fact  of  being  incapacitated  ;  the  rendering  or 
being  rendered  incapable  ;  disqualification. 

a.  general :  cf.  prec.  I. 

1790  (',.  WALKER  Serin.  II.  xix.  2?  An  incapacitation  for 
the  h.ippiness  of  heaven.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  x.vi.  8 
A  wily  wit  defeated  Pays  in  scandalous  incapacitation. 

b.  legal :  cf.  prec.  2. 

1770  BURKE  /'res.  Discont.  Wks.  1842  I.  143  If  they  suffer 
this  pi iwer  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  stand,  they  have 
utterly  perverted  every  other  power  of  the  house  of 
commons.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  XX.  93  naif,  The  house  of 
Commons  ..  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expnl- 
*ion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpple.  1855 
MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  iv.  viii.  (1864)  II.  385  A  public  sign  "f 
their  incapacitation  for  secular  business. 

attril'.  «8o6  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  210  Mr. 
Belsham  applauds  the  clergy-incapacitation  act. 

Incapacity  (inkSpas-sItt).    [ad.  F.  ituapacitt 

(i6th  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.)  -^'it.  incapacita  Flotio, 
i^cjS  :  see  IN-  :;  and  CAPACITY.] 

1.  Want  of  capacity  ;  inability,  powerlessness ;  in- 
competence, natural  disqualification ;  incapability. 
Also  with  an  and//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  FLORIO,  Incapacita,  incapacity,  vncapablenesse.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  ill.  i.  107  Wee  doe  not  conceive 
any  Mich  intolerable  incapacity  in  the  organs  of  divers 
other  Quadrupedcs.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rel>.  I.  §  141 
The  Lord  Conway  . .  for  age  and  incapacity,  was  at  last 
removed  from  the  Secretary's  office.  1712  STEEI.K  Sped. 


to  all 


Cetui  ll.  ii,  The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  Is  heir  to  al 
his  incapacities.     1873  HAMERTON  fate/I.  Life  x.  v.  (1875 
301  Cerebral  fatigue  leading  to  temporary  incapacity. 
b.  Const,  of,  for,  or  inf. :  cf.  INCAPABLE. 


143 

of  incapsulating;  enclosure  in  a  capsule.     Alsoyf^. 
in  relation  to  languagi  s  :  cf.  prec. 

1860  FAKRAR_  Orif.    /,««<,'.    viii.   172   Every   sill, 
clause    being   inserted   in    the   main 

incapsulation.      1861    T.  R.  JONES  Anitn.   Kingd,   (ed.  3* 
49  The   encapsulation   of  /'Aes.'on/ii   (_ftn> 
analogous   pheiioiiirua.        1888   L,nne.'    ;o  June    i 
cancer]  Encapsulation  nn-.ui^  not  m,ly  tl[.-  - 1.1  o.umling  of 
the  growth  by  a  capsule  which  consists  of  the  <  ellulnr  tissue 
which  formerly   occupied  the   site   now   occupied    by    the 
tumour,  but  also  of  the  blood  vessels. 

Inca'ptivate,  v.  rare.  Also  en-,  ff.  ppl. 
stem  of  mcd.L.  incapfivarf,  f.  in-  IN-  -j  +  late 
L.  captivare  to  C.MTIVATK:  cf.  It.  ineattirarc 
(Florio).]  trans.  To  take  captive,  bring  into  cap- 
tivity. 

i6u  FLORIO,  Incattiuare,  to  encaptiuate.  1683  TRVON 
U'ay  to  Health  563  That  man  should  so  prodigiously  de- 
grade, dishonour  and  incaptivate  himself.  1771  I.  H'tt 
Hist.  Sir  It'.  ll,i>-rinx!<'n  1.223  I  he  radiant  beams  of  your 
<-m  aptivatin^  spl.-iuloi-  1882  (V.n.viF  \\nnandatei,  A'.v- 
cafttvatt, 

Incaptive  :  MV  F.XCAPTIVE. 
t  Ilica  rcer,  v.    Oh,  rare.     [a.   Y.  inaircfrer 
(1508  in  Hatz.-IXtrm.),  earlier  enearcerer  (1392  in 
Du  Cange),  ad.  mcd.L.  incarca'drc  to  imprison,  I. 
in-  (Ix-  -;  +  career  prison,  jail.]    -  INCAKCKUATI:  T'. 
<  1620  Z.  BOVD  Zions  Flwers  11855*  23.  I  ..Incarc'rd  lye 
wilhin  this  floating  In. 

Incarcerate  inkauserA),  ///.  a.  arch.  [ad. 
med.L.  iiicaireriit-ns,  pa.  pple.  ol incarcerare  :  see 
prec.]  Incarcerated,  imprisoned;  confined,  shut 
in.  (Formerly  constr.  also  as  pa.  pple.  of  next.) 

1528  Rov  Rede  Me  (Arb)  48  They  lose  their  goodes  with 
onte  mercy,  And  their  boddies  to  be  incarcerate.  1583  Lef.. 
np.  St.  A  H'trois  Pref.  31  Tane  and  incarcerat,  kepil  heir 
and  there.  1647  H.  MOKE  Seng  (i/.S'iWin.  in.  x,  While  in 
this  muddy  world  incarcerate  They  lie.  175*  J.  LOUTHIAN 
1'onn  o/I'roe£ss(fx±.  2)1.61  The  Commit ter.. shall  order  his 
Liberation,  or  discharge  his  Imprisonment,  if  not  incar- 
cerate. 1827  H.  COLERIDGE  1'oims  (1833)  I.  85  Breathes  the 
mephitic  and  incarcerate  fog.  1863  SALA  C,ipt.  Dangerous 
I.x.  285  Many,  .lay  incarcerate  years  after  they  had  satisfied 
the  Demands  of  their  Creditors. 

Incarcerate  (inkfrnSwH),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  incarcerare:  see  INCARCER  and  -ATE 3.] 

1.  trans.  To  shut  up  in  prison ;  to  put  in  con- 
finement ;  to  imprison. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  I'enns  n.  342  Tratour,  I  sail  thy  corps 
Incarcerate.  1637-50  "Rove  Hist.  Kirk  tWodrow  Soc.)  238 
Mr.  Andro  Melvill,  by  great  moyen.  .obtained  leave  thai 
a  servant  should  be  incarcerated  with  him  in  the  Tower. 
1654  in  W.  Ross  Aberdonrff  lucheolme  xi.  (1885)  329  The 
Session  desires  the  Bailjie  to  cause  apprehend  and  in- 
carcerate  presently  Margaret  Currie.  1833  L.  RITCHIE 
If'iiiitf.  hy  Loire  57  We  were  incarcerated  a  whole  day  in 
the  prison. 


INCARNADINE. 

t  Inca-rdinate,  n.  < 


LAMB  Jilia  Ser.  II.  Old  Margate  Hoy,  The  incapacity  of 
.1.  tual  objects  for  satisfying  our  preconceptions  of  them. 
1856  OLMSTF.D  Slave  States  130  Feeling  their  own  in- 
capacity to  take  care  of  themselves. 

c.  Inability  to  take,  receive,  or  deal  with  in  some 
way.  Const,  of,  for. 

n  1655  VINES  Lord's  Supp.  (16771  l65  He  k™g*  •  •  n 
church  into  an  incapacity  of  sacraments.  1663  GLANVII  i. 
Off.  Vain  Dogm.  p.  v,  I  fell  into  a  violent  feavour,  which 
lone  detain'd  me  in  an  incapacity  for  matter  of  such  a 
nature.  1896  Alltntfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  411  Digestive  in- 
capacity for  starch  and  milky  food. 

2.  Legal  disqualification,  disability:  witha«  and 
//.,  an  instance  of  this,  a  disqualification  or  dis- 
ability. 

1648  Art,  Peace  c.  8  That  all  Incapacities  imposed  upon 
the  Natives  of  this  Kingdom .  .be  taken  away  by  Act  to  be 
passed  in  the  said  Parliament.  168  .  in  Somers  Tracts  I. 
272  Persons  of  great  Consideration  and  Credit  . .  lying 
at  present  under  an  Incapacity.  1767  HI.ACKSTONE  Lamm. 
II.  257  There  is  one  more  incapacity  of  taking  by  descent. 
1850  MERIVALE  Knit.  I'.n'p.  11865)  '•  iv-  l89  The  laws  .. 
inlli  led  upon  him  civil  incapacity  to  the  fullest  extent. 

t  Inca'pital,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix- "••]  Not 
capital  ;  not  punishable  with  death. 

1643  (title)  Remonstrance  of  . .  poore  distressed  Prisoners 
.  committed  for  debt  and  other  incapitall  offences. 

flncapon,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ix-^-t- CAPON  r.J 
trans.  To  castrate. 

1611  FLORIO,  Ineaponito,  incaponed,  guelded. 

Incapsulate  i  inkse-psWk't),  v.  Also  en-, 
[f.  IN-*  -r-  L.  capsula  small  chest  or  box,  capsule 
+  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  enclose  in  a  capsule. 

1874  JONES  &  SIEV.  Pathal.  Anal.  (ed.al  15°  Thetumonrs 
.u.-  sometimes  clearly  defined  and  incapsulated.  1876 
OniKiNG  Dis.  Skin  26  A  membrane  encapsulating  the 
'  01  pnscle.  .  .. 

Hence  Inca  psrtlatinff  ///.  a.:  applied^,  tc 
certain  languages  in  which  modifying  elements  aie 
inserted  in  the  body  of  a  word. 

1868  MAX  MULLEK  Slratifif.  Lang.  22  The  intixing  or  in- 
•  ..psulating  languages  are  but  a  variety  of  the  '< 

Incapsulation  (inksepsiKl^-Jsn).  Also  en-, 
[n.  of  fiction  from  prec.]  The  action  or  process 


„,.„  ..^ighty  Chains  of  an  Arbitrary  Government?  i66s 
G.  HARVEY  Advice  ngst.  Plague  9  Those  dense  bodies  .. 
easily  incarcerate  the  infected  air. 

Hence  Inca'rcerated  ///.  a,,  imprisoned;  sfcc. 
in  Path.,  variously  used  of  a  strangulated,  ob- 
structed, or  otherwise  irreducible  hernia  and  of  a 
retained  placenta ;  Inca'rcerating  ///.  a.,  that  in- 
carcerates, imprisoning. 

1742  YOUNG  .\'t.  Th.  iv.  665  From  nature's  continent  . . 
this  little  isle  of  life,  This  dark,  incarcerating  colony,  Divides 
us.  1783  POTT  Chirurg.  IMs.  II.  76  Every  symptom 
which  attends  an  incarcerated  rupture.  Ilnd.  186  Ihe 
operation  for  the  incarcerated  bubonocele.  1822-34  Good  s 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  65  A  troublesome  phimosis  either  of 
the  strangulating  or  incarcerating  kind.  1823  BERTRAM 
Not  Paul  19  The  sweeping  and  incarcerating  commission 
he  had  been  intrusted  with  by  the  rulers.  1883  i9//<  Lent. 
May  878  The  incarcerating  creditor  was  compelled  to  allow 
him  a  daily  aliment.  1886  Syd.  Sx.  Lex.,  Hcrma,,n- 
carcerated,.  .variously  explained  byauthors.  It  is  used  by 
some .  .as  strangulated ;  by  others,  to  signify ...  an  obstructed 
hernia ;  and  by  others,  to  denote  a  hernia  which  has  become 
irreducible  in  consequence  of  thickening  of,  or  fatty  deposit 
in,  the  enclosed  omentum  or  mesentery.  . 

Incarceration  (inkaJseV'jan).  [a.  J .  incar- 
ceration (13-141)1  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  med.L.  incar- 
ceration-em imprisonment,  n.  of  action  from  L.  111- 
carcerare :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  incarcerating 
or  fact  of  being  incarcerated  ;  imprisonment. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cnm.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  179  Be  langseiknes 
andmalancoly,  quhilk  he  tuke  for  his  incarceration,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  7«.  /  Wks.  (1711)  4  He  thought  by 
eentle  incarcerations  to  have  restrained  their  malice,     n 
Svt.   SMITH   U'lts.  (1869)  31  Since  the  benevolent  Howard 
attacked  our  prisons,   incarceration  has  become  not  only 
healthy  but  elegant.    1853  Miss  COBUE  Intuit.  Mar.  117  i 
deprivation  of  Personal  Freedom  constitutes.. an  mcarcera- 
tion  of  the  Soul.  .     . 

b    Path.  Obstinate  constriction  or  strangtilatio 

of  a  hernia  (see  INCARCERATED)  ;  retention  of  the 
placenta  in  parturition. 

,826  COOPER  Surf.  461  The.  .simple  obstruction  of  a  hernia, 
is  essentially  different  from  incarceration,  or  strati 

Incarcerator    inka-M&rrtw).      [Aeent-n 

in  L  form  from  med.L.  imarccrCue  to  INC.UUTK- 


to  the  in 


to  tin-  in.  an  • 


ler  tor  i/imr/i 
1601  SIIAKS  looke   him   for  a 

Incardiiiate  :'  .  "'•     [i.  ppl.    ti-m 

"f    tin '..I.,  in, a:  '  -titute   iiitn   an   eccle- 

siastic' jrdin-tm 

•  irJinalis  a  chief  presbyter,  a  C'.MIIUN.M..] 
trans,  a.  Tn  institute  as  principal  ]irtr  i 
etc.  at  a  particular  church  or  placi  mlis 

and  Iiicanlinare  in  l)u  Cangr    ;  in  cjtiot.  i'io.i 
plained  ctvmulogicnlly.     b.  To  institute  to  a  cai- 
dinalxhip,  i  tank  of  card! 

1609  I'l'.  \\     i  no-lets  Cath.  7  A  dignilie 

[that  of  Cardinal]  denominated  .. 

is  Gregories  word1  tl  il  or  liuetecl  lo  a  Chun  h. 

;o  a  dore.     [1725  tt  \-jtli 

C.  I.  u.  iii.  42  He  v.  llc.t 

hit  a>;iinatii*  '.  win'; 
;ci<l  to  tie  <1>-tiina:i<*.\     1862  H. 
When  he  had  accepted  lh. 

1882  3  S.  n 

I.   403   I'ope   I'ius   Y    tiii;illy  c  ohthied  the  till' 
formerly  applied  M. mi-uh.it  \n.<uc:iy  to  all  prieiu  appointed 
at  a  i  uthedral  chnrch..to  sin  h  among  the  clergy  of  tin 
of  Rome  as  had  been  '  incardinaud '  by  the  Pope  hin: 

Sn  Incardiua  tion,  institution  or  tomial   n 
poratinn. 

1897  lliiHin  A'.'.  Oct.  48;  A  tribal  badge,  symbol  of  in- 
cardination  in  the  sept. 

t  Incare-SSing,  ///.  a.     Obs.   rare.     [Ix-   '.J 
The    opposite    ol    CIK-SMII",  ;    treating    coldK 
harshly. 

1608  MACHIN  Dumb  Knt.  HI,  From  this  repioch,  this 
incarressing  humour  Hath  taught  my  soule  a  new  philo- 
sophie. 

Incarial    irjke  ••rial\  a.     [f.  mod.L.  Upi 
cari-ns,  or    *incari-s,   f.  Ixc'A  (like   ]..  aquCtritii, 
coiitrarius.  or  fainiliaris,  stelliiris)  +  -AL.]     Oi  c.t 
pertaining  to  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

1863  lutell.  Observer  III.  229  Ascending  the  Cordillera, 
Incarial  ruins  will  be  met  with  continually.     1877  I 
N.IIKR  Peru  (18781  454  The  procession  of  Corpus  Chri>ti, 
in  which  the  Incarial  family,  in  regal  native  costume,  take 
part. 

Incarmined  inVaumind  .  ///.  «.    [f.  Ix-  -  » 

CARMINE  so.  -t-  -ED  '.]    Imbued  with  carmine  ;  dyed 
carmine  or  deep  crimson. 

1863  D.  G.  MITCHELL  My  Farm  of  Edgr.wod  210  Rosy 
cheeks  and  incarmined  arms  do  not  belong  lo  the  he 
of  her  dreams. 

Incarn  vinka-m),  v.  Also  6  en-,  [a.  ¥.  in- 
comer ( 1 372  in  IIat?.-Parm.),  ad.  L.  incarnart  i  ah 
c.)  to  make  flesh,  f.  in-  (Is-  -)  +  faro,  earn-  flesh.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  flesh,  cause  flesh  to  grow 
upon  or  in,  heal  over  (a  wound  or  sore). 

£•1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  122  Leie  aboute  j>e  wounde.  .a 
defensif  of  bole  armonyak.  .aftirward  incarne  it.  bat  is  to  seie 
brynge  ouer  fleisch,  &  aftirward  consowde.  1543  TKAHKRON 
/  't\v's  Chirurg.  n.  ix.  23  Than  ye  must  mundifye  the  puu  e. 
anil  incarne  it,  and  scale  it  up.  I«12  WOOIIALL.V//;;,,. 
Wks  (1651)  31  This  unguent  doth  digest  and  incarn  wounds 
and  ulcers.  1750  Phil.  I'rans.  XLVII.04  The  wound  was 
thoroughly  deterged,  incarned,  and  . .  cicatrized.  »822"34 
Good'sSlndy  Med.  (ed.  4'  II.  5'9  Here  however  the  hollows 
are  not  incarned  or  filled-up  with  a  new  material. 

b.  absol.  To  cause  flesh  to  grow;  to  induce 
healing. 

1541  R.  COPLANH  Guyamtt  Form.  Sivb,  Ley  it  on  with 
towe,  and  a  playster,  for  it  dryeth,  encarneth,  and  con- 
forteth.  1694  WKSTMACOTT  Script.  Herl:  10  Another 
oyntment  that  doth  digest,  mundify,  and  incarn.  1758  J.  S. 
I  Le  Drans  Ol-seni.  Surf.  (1771.1  Diet.,  Epnlotici, Medicines 
that  incarn  and  cicatrize. 

c    intr.  To  become  covered  with  flesh,  to  heal. 

1680  MOVLE  Sea  C/iyrurg.  n.  x.  57  You  will  know  how  it 
incaTns  by  a  reddish  speck,  which  you  will  see  on  the :  end  of 
vour  Tent  when  you  lake  it  OUL  irj6t7iit.iraxs.l.\\l. 
438  As  the  wound  incarned,  the.  .discharge  lessened  daily. 
1822-34  Goafs  Stndy  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  43  Incainmg  and 
cicatrizing  easily. 

2    To  embody  in  flesh,  to  incarnate    - 

,563  [see  INCARNED].  .88.  L.  WINGI-IELI.  <•''«•"»«  "  v" 
2i7Next  time  that  you're  re-mcarned,  you  II  be 

Hence  Inea'rning  vl>t.  tt.  and  ///.  a. 

„  ninurv  tr  llodtes   1'fafvr  Land.   200  Incati  : 
eraduaSy  to^e  effected  and  the  Ulcer  slowly  healed 
fE»  J .THOMSON  Led.  I«fla«,.  6,,  To  use  several  meuica- 
ments  more  or  less  humecting,  digesting,  deterging,  mcarn- 
ing  or  desiccative,  to  the  sundry  burnt  part- 

Incarnadine  (inki-mMto,  -am),  a.  and  st>. 
anil  Also  7  -in.  [a.  Y.  incarnadin.  ;>te  (i6th 
c  )  ad  It.  incarnadine,  var.  ol  intarnattiu  carna- 
tion, flesh-colour,  deriv.  of  incarnate  I.NC-AI.NATE  ] 
A  adj  Properly,  Flesh-coloured,  carnation  pale 
red  or  pink  ;  but  (b.)  also  used  for  various  shades 
of  crimson  or  blood-red  (cf.  CAB  ;  >»  mod 

use  sometimes  =  Blood- stained  (from  Shaks.  Matt. 
n  ii  6a  •  see  IxcAKXAi'iN'E  n.). 

£  SvuisTK»/^/^^i.v.^Her. 
fiVnhers  (mixed  tine)  Of  orient  Azure  ... 

whiles.,;. 

nadin   Has  yet  a  body  (and  of  twu)  " 
Incarnadine  '!?"r/^ 

,  1871  in  A.  E.  Lee  Hist.  C 
710  The  color  r^n^ed  from  a  deep  fi 

Encmnu 


INCARNADINE. 

b.    1820  BVRON  Mar.  Fal.  in.  ii 
those   hands  incarnadine.       01845    HAKM^M    Ingot. 


ruddy  shower  On  breeze  and  brine  ! 

B.  sb.   Flesh-colour,  blush  colour;  also,  a  crim- 
son or  blood-red  colour  (see  A). 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  (1661)  155  Incarnadine,  or 
flesh  colour.  1735  SKWEL  Dutch  Diet,  •_  rood, 

Car  nation -colour,   incarnadine.     1820  BYRON  Mar.  j-'al.  \\. 

11.  147  No  Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now  Unto  that 
horrible  incarnadine.      1865  TRFSCH  Gust.  Adolphus  i.  -vi 
To  take  the  rich  incarnadine  of  blood. 

Incarnadine,  ".  /*«/;.  Also  eiron.  incar- 
nardine.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  dye  or  tinge  \\  ith 
incarnadine  -see  prec.}  ;  to  redden. 

Properly,  to  make  flesh-coloured  or  carnation ;  but  from 
Shakspere  onward  associated  with  the  colour  of  blood. 

1605  SHAKS.  Ma^b.  \\.  ii.  62  This  my  Hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  Seas  incarnardine,  Making  the  Greene, 
one  Red.  a  1639  CAREW  Poems  Wks.  (1824)  85  A  fourth 
[shall]  incarnadine  Thy  rosie  cheeke.  1791  COWPCR  Hind 
xi.  480  His  blood  the  glebe  Incarnadines.  1831  L.  RlTCHIR 
Caff.  Conspirator  in  fftfMMMJfWK*  144  The  yellow  oil- 
flower,  incarnardined  with  gorgeous  poppies,  fluttered  in 
the  waving  wind.  1845  LONGF.  F.wning  Star.  The  painted 
oriel  of  the  West  Whose  panes,  .the  sunken  sun  incarnadines. 
1866  CosiNGToN  .-Kneid  vi.  176  War,  dreadful  war,  and 
Tiber  flood  I  see  incarnadined  with  blood. 

fif>  '879  FARRAR  St.  Panl\\.  11893)  08  Not  the  only  blood 
of  which  the  stains  had  incarnadined  his  conscience. 

Hence  Incarnadined///,  a. 

1821  Tales  of  Landlord  New  Ser.  Witch  Glas  Llyn  II. 
170  The  fierce  reflection  glowed  on  the  incarnadined  waters 
of  the  Clowdoc. 

Incarnalize,  var.  of  ENCARNALIZE  r. 

1 11  earn  ate  (inkaumV,  a.  [ad.  L.  incarnat-its 
made  flesh  (common  in  4th  c.  in  Christian  writers), 
pa.  pple.  of  incarnare :  see  IXCARX.  In  sense  3 
corresp.  to  F.  incarnat^  -ate,  It.  incarnato  incar- 
nate, flesh-coloured.] 

1.  Clothed  or  invested  with  flesh  ;  embodied  in 
flesh ;  in  a  human  (or  animal)  bodily  form.  a.  Of 
a  person,  soul,  or  spirit.  (Sometimes  const,  as 
pa.  pple.)  esp.  when  used  of  Christ.) 

In  phr.  a  devil  incarnate^  applied  hyperbolical ly  to  n 
person  icf.  DEVIL  sb.  4!,  the  true  meaning  is  often  more  or 
less  lost  sight  of,  and  the  adj.  becomes  nearly  =  '  out-and- 
out  ',  '  arrant '. 

1395  PL'RVEV  Remonstr.  (1851)  53  A  sone  of  perdicioun, 
and  a  devil  incarnat  othir  in  flesh.  11420  HOCCLF.VF.  De 
Reg.  Pritic.  3333  Mercy  Crist  caused  to  ben  incarnate.  1494 
FABVAN  Chron.  m.  liii.  34  In  the  season  that  he  was  Kynge 
our  Sauyour  Crist  e  Ihesus  was  incarnat  of  that  moste 
blessyd  virgyne  our  Lady.  1534  MOKE  On  the  Passion 
Wks.  1315/1  By  his  goinge  fro  the  father,  was  nothynge 
rnent,  but  his  beynge  incarnate  in  the  worlde.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Contntun.  fNicene  Creed),  And 
was  incarnate  by  the  holy  Ghoste,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  1597 
HOOKFR  Ecct.  Pol.  v.  11.  §  2  The  nature  of  God  ..  in  the 
onely  person  of  the  Sonne  is  incarnate.  1609  ROWLANDS 
Knane  of  Cluhbes  31  Incarnate  deuils,  such  as  do  Assume 
a  humane  shape.  1612-15  Hi1.  HALL  Contonpl.,  A"  7'.  i.  ii, 
That  God  should  be  incarnate  of  a  virgin  was  an  abatement 
of  His  maiestle,  and  an  exaltation  of  the  creature  beyond 
all  example.  1738  WKM.KY  Ps.  \\.  ii.  And  slay  th'  incar- 
nate Deity.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xvii.  Whether  there  be  a  , 
devil  incarnate  in  you  or  no.  1831  CARLVLE  Sari.  Res.  i. 
iv.  (1872^  21  You  look  on  him  almost  with  a  shudder,  as  on 
some  incarnate  Mephistopheles.  1896  GLADSTONE  ll'ill§'.> 
Commending  myself  to  the  infinite  mercies  of  God  in  the 
Incarnate  Son  as  my  only  and  sufficient  hope. 

b.  Of  a  quality  or  other  abstraction  :  Embodied 
in  human  form  ;  impersonated. 

(In  quot.  a  1652  in  extended  sense:  Put  into  a  form 
adapted  to  human  nature  or  comprehension  ;  expressed 
'  after  the  manner  of  men  '.) 

'  1532  I)c  WES  Introd.  Ft:  in  Palsgr.  1056  We  juge  her 
a  thought  or  understandynge  incarnate,  a  1652  J.  SMITH 
Sel.  Disc.  vi.  183  Divine  truth  becomes  many  times  in 
Scripture  incarnate,  debasing  Itself  to  assume  our  rude  con- 
ceptions. 1839  CARLVLE  C  hartism  v.  (1858)  27  The  quack 
k  a  Falsehood  Incarnate.  1874  CIREEX  Short  Hist.  \\.  §  2. 
i'j,  Liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  incarnate  in  his 
[the  Confessor's]  name.  1880  Ouu\  Mot/is  III.  269  In  hi 
eyes  Vere  was  purity  incarnate. 

c.  Vaguely  used  :  Enshrined. 

aiJ33  LD.  BFRNF.RS  Gold.  />k.  M.  Aitrcl,  (1546)  Nn  iii. 
The  hertes  incarnate  in  loue  are  lyttel  satisfied  with  syluer. 
1871  TV  LOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  98  To  remain  incarnate  in  the 
memory  of  friends  is  something. 

^1  Erron.  used,  a^  iff.  Is-  !(  =  not*. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa,  (1811)  V.  46  (D.),  I  fear 
nothing  ..  that  devil  carnate  or  incarnate  ran  fairly  do 
against  a  virtue  so  established. 

1 2.  Consisting  of  flesh  ;  fleshy.   Obs.  rare. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  130/1  All  in- 
carnate or  fleshye  partes  of  the  bod  ye. 

3.  Flesh-coloured  ;  light  pink  or  crimson.    Obs.    \ 
exc.  in  Bot.  as  a  rendering  of  L.  incantfitits. 

?  1533  !-'>•  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  11546)  Nnivl>. 
U  '/ll  cijlrjwrud  face,  incarnate  tethe,  ruddye  lyppes.     1551 
in  Strype  /-,«-/.  .M?nt.  (1721*  II.  xiv.  359,  4  Yards  of  Turkey 
wlk  mcanute.     1567  MARY  Si  (ART  Let.  in  Lamartfmtt 
•  ft  App.  (1859)  174  Send  to  me  half  elleof  incarnat 
'•  i  '"doe us  i.  xiii.  21  Butter  bune.  .  putteth 

forth  a  hollow  stalke  of  a  span  long,  sot  full  of  small  in- 
carnate  floures  at  the  toppe.  1656  BLOIST  Ghssogr.  s.v.  In- 
carnation,  An  Incarnate  colour  is  a  Carnation  colour,  a 
flesh  color,  or  of  the  colour  of  our  Damask  Ruse.  1791 
W.  HARTRAM  Carolina  104  The  flowers,  .are  of  a  pale  in- 
carnate colour.  1859  DARWIN  Orif.  Spec.  iv.  nB6j)  99  The  , 
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common  red  and  incarnate  clovers  (Trifolmtn  f>r<\tfnaf  and 
incantaiitw), 

Hence  Inca  rnately  adv..  in  a  bodily  form. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aar.  Leigh  vi.  46  Freedom's  self  . . 
Fixed  in  a  feudal  form  incarnately  To  suit  our  way-,  «-f 
thought  and  reverence. 

Incarnate  '.inkir.in^O,  r.  Also  6  en-,  [f. 
prec.,  or  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  incarnare  :  see  INCARX.] 

1.  trans.    To   render  incarnate  ;    to   embody  in 
Mesh.      In  fass.  to  be  embodied;    to  assume,  or 
exist  in,  a  bodily  (esp.  a  human")  form. 

1533  TIN-DALE  Suffers/Lord  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  245 
They  believed  in  Christ  to  be  incarnated,  and  to  sutler 
death.  171556  CRANMER  11'4,-s.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  74  We  say, 
that  they  [fathers  and  prophets  of  the  old  testament]  did 
eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood,  although  he  was  not  yet 
born  nor  incarnated.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  in.  11603) 
227  That  old  Serpent,  .can  by  God's  sufferance  . .  incarnat*.- 
himselfe,  or  possesse  infants.  Ibid.  iv.  317  An  English  man 
italianated  is  a  devil  incarnated.  1624  DONNI  Serai,  ii.  16, 
I  must  not  ask  why  God  took  this  way  to  incarnate  his  Son. 
1715  Dr.  FOK  Fam.  Instruct.  \.  i.  (1841)  I.  20  He  incarnated, 
by  a  miraculous  birth,  the  divine  nature  into  the  human.  1844 
MARC.  FULLER  Worn,  igth  C.  (1862)  18  The  All-Sustaining 
incarnated  himself  to  guard,  .the  destinies  of  this  world. 

2.  transf.  andySJf.    a.  To  put  into,  express  or  ex- 
hibit in,  a  concrete  or  definite   form  ;  to  reali/e, 
actualize,  embody  (an  idea  or  other  abstraction  X 

1591  HARINGTON  Orl.  Fnr.  i.  Iviii,  There  shall  no  foolish 
plaints,  nor  fained  ire  Hinder  me  to  encarnat  my  desire. 
1856  KINGSLEV  Misc.,  Fronde's  Hist.  Kng.  II.  74  Forces 
which  we  can  no  more  stop,  by  shrieks  at  their  absurdity, 
from  incarnating  themselves  in  actual  blood,  and  misery, 
and  horror  than  (etc.].  1878  DOVVDEN  Stud.  Lit.  9  A  political 
doctrine,  .expecting  to  be  incarnated  in  institutions.  1885 
CLODD  Myths  %•  Dr.  i.  vii.  122  The  ennobling  qualities  in- 
carnated in  some  hero,  .meet  with  admiring  response. 

b.  To  exhibit  (in  oneself)  in  bodily  or  human 
form  ;  to  be  the  living  embodiment  or  type  of ;  to 
impersonate,  embody  (a  quality,  etc.). 

1806  R.  CUMBERLAND  Meat.  (T.),  If  quick  conception, 
true  discrimination,  and  the  happy  faculty  of  incarnating 
the  idea  of  his  poet,  are  properties  essential  in  the  ..  com- 
position  of  a  great. .actor.  1849  Frascr's  Mag.  XXXIX. 
395  The  truest  artist  . .  must  be  he  who  incarnates  best  the 
age's  artistic  tendencies.  1886  SVMONDS  Rotaiss,  //.,  Cat/i. 
React.  (1898)  VII.  x.  85  This  friar  incarnated  the  Venetian 
spirit. 

fc.  To  cause  to  exist,  or  represent  as  existing, 
in  a  particular  mode  of  being,  or  as  a  part  of  some- 
thing else,  fd-  To  entertain  as  an  indwelling 
presence ;  to  enshrine.  Obs. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  \\.  iii,  Nay  this  is  . .  to  incarnat  sin 
into  the  unpunishing  and  well  pleas'd  will  of  God.  a  1711 
KI.N  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  213  O  may  1  thee 
incarnate  in  my  Heart. 

f  3.  To  cause  flesh  to  grow  upon  or  in  (a  wound 
or  sore) ;  to  heal  over  :  =  IXCARX  i .  Obs. 

1543  TRAHERON  I'igo's  Chirurg.  n.  ii.  16  After  mundifica- 
tion  ye  must  incarnate  the  place,  after  thys  forme.  1577 
FRAMPTON  Joyfull  Newes  \\.  (1596*  38  The  Tabnco  . .  doth 
make  them  [wounds]  cleane,  and  incarnate  them.  1616 
SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  223  The  other  Ointment 
is  better  to  incarnate  and  consolidate  all  sorts  of  wounds. 
1725  BRADLEY  J-'a»i.  Diet.  s.  v.  Lncatellus  Balsam,  It  is 
used  externally  to  deterge  and  incarnate  ^reen  Wounds  and 
Ulcers. 

f  b.  also!.    =  INCARN  i  b.  Obs. 
1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  n.  13  Thys  Unguent  . .  incarnateth 
verye  well.     1686  W.   HARRIS  tr.   Lenterys  Course  Chytn. 
(ed.  3^  628   Its  Tincture  . .  is  discutient,  detersive,  good 
against  Gangrenes,  and  to  incarnate. 

t  c.  intr.  for  reft.   =  INCARN  i  c.  Obs. 

1674-7  J.  MOLINR  Anat.  Obs.  (1896)  17  As  the  adjacent 
parts  mundified,  soe  it  incarnated.  1759  STERNE  Tr.  Sliandy 
II.  v,  My  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  near  well  . .  the  surgeon 
. .  told  him,  'twas  just  beginning  to  incarnate. 

f  4.  To  make  fleshly  or  carnal ;  to  degrade  from 
spiritual  nature,  despiritualize.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  166  That  I  ..  am  now  constrained 
Into  a  Beast,  and  mixt  with  bestial  slime,  This  essence  ID 
incarnate  and  imbrute.  a  1683  WHICHCOTE  Aphorisms, 
Had  men  [study]  to  incarnate  their  souls. 

f  5.  To  enclose  or  insert  in  the  flesh.  Obs.  rare. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  l"an  Hcbnont's  Orint.  282  They  cut 
ofT  part  of  the  garment,  that  they  may  incarnate  a  thread  i  T 
rag  thereof,  within  the  skin  of  the  forehead  of  every  one 
that  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

6.  To  convert  (vegetable  matter)  into  flesh. 

1882  PLAYFAIR  in  Macnt.  Mag.  XLV.  335  As  is  said  in  the 
west,  it  is  cheaper  to  'incarnate  '  Indian  corn  [i.  e.  by  feed- 
ing cattle  with  it]  than  to  send  that  bulky  grain  by  railways. 

Hence  Inca'rnated///.  a. ;  Inca  mating  vbL  sb. 
and///,  a.  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

1549-62   STERNHOLD  &  H.   Ps.,  Qtncitnyue  "'itlt,  Of  the 
incarnating  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  believe  aright.    1576  1 
Jewell  of  Health  148  a,   In  every  incarnating  and  <  ! 
togyther  and   healing.     1597   A.    M.  tr.  Gnillfmemt*   l-'r. 
Clrirnrg.  12  i  That  newe  incarnated  fleshe,  which,  after  the 
trepaninge,  groweth  therin.     I  hid.  49  b  'i   Any  inr.-irnatinge 
tnedicamentes.     1671  FLAVEL  Fount.    Lift  v.  14  He  hath 
laid  the  foundation  thereof  so  deep,  in  the  Incarnating  of 


INCARNATION. 

1.  The  action  of  incarnating  or  fact  of  being;  in- 
carnated or  '  made  flesh  ' ;  a  becoming  incarnate  ; 
investiture  or  embodiment  in  flesh  ;  assumption  of, 
or  existence  in,  n  bodily  (esp.  human)  form. 

a.  spec,  of  Christ,  or  of  God  in  Christ.  Often 
nbsol.  the  Incarnation.  (The  earliest  and  still  the 
prevalent  sense.  In  early  use  often  in  reference  to 
the  Christian  era :  the  date  of  the  incarnation  or 
birth  of  Christ,  i 


i<  n.  I'nil.,  The  principal  entent  of  the  profetis  is  in  d 
he    mysterie  of  Cristis   incarnactoun,   passioun,    resun-ec- 
cioun,  ascensioun,  and  the  comyng  to  the  general  doom. 
.'«  >4<x>  Arthur  626  pe  yheer  after  \>e  Incarnacion. .  \'yf 
liundred  fonrty  &  two.     c  1400  MAI -xnr.v.  (Ro.\!>.  <  \\.\ii.  1^6 
pai  trowe  wele  \x:  incarnacioun  of  Criste.    1477  I-.AKL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  Dicles  131  He  was  borne  after  the  Incarnacion  of 
'    oure  lord   ij.  c.  yeres.     1526  /'//<•<•.  /',;_•/:   ,\\'.  de  \\ 
179b/^"he  preemynence  of  his  moost  ?rai-yous  incari 
1597  HOOKI:R  Kf,l.  /',,.'.  v.  Ii.  §  .5  Taking  ..  our  flesh,  and 
!»y  his  incarnation  making  it  his  owne  flesh.     1653  WAI  ms 
Angler  i.   13  Aniline  is  much  more  ancient  then   the  in- 
carnation of  our  Saviour.      1726  tr.  <..r<-go>y's  Astrju.  I 
We  are  to  take  notice,  that  iJioiiysius,  railed  Exiguu 
the  Author  of  this  Alra  five  hundred  Years  after  Christ, 
from  which  time  they  began  to  reckon  from  the  Natlvit  \  r  .1 
Incarnation  of  Clirisr.     1860  PtrsEY  Miti.  /'ivf/i.  128  ll  is 
said,  77/('  W'cnl  was  made  flesh,  whence  we  speak  of  the 
Im-nrtiation  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  i.e.  '  His  taking  on  Him 
our  Flesh'. 

b.  In  general  sense. 

1646  SIR  T.  HKUWNE  /'««./.  Ep.  vr.  i.  274  The  woman  being 
formed  out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earrh.  ami 
framed  from  that  element  under  incarnation.  1684  'J'.  lit  i  - 
NFT  Th.  Earth  i.  301  The  incarnation,  as  I  may  so  say,  of 
a  spiritual  substance,  is  to  me  a  kind  of  standing  miracle. 
1841  EMKRSON  .!/<•///.  Kat.  Wks.  (Bohn)  1 1.  227  The  thoughts 
he  delights  to  utter  are  the  reason  of  his  incarnation.  1858 
SEARS  Athaii.  m.  iii.  272  The  reader  will  here  distinguish 
carefully  between  two  things— between  the  rcsnr>, 
and  the  rt'-iiifnrtiatipti  of  the  dead. 

C.  Jig.  The  putting  into,  or  assumption   of,  a 
concrete  or  definite  form ;  '  embodiment '.  ?  Ol>s. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  274  liefore  the  birth  or  incar- 
nation as  we  may  say  of  Philosophy.  1648  HERRICK  Hrsfcr., 
Julias^  Picture,  How  am  I  ravish'd,  when  I  do  but  see 
The  painter's  art  in  thy  sciography?  If  so,  how  much  more 
shall  1  dote  thereon,  When  once  he  gives  it  incarnai  i 

2.  court:    a.  A  body,  person,  or  form  in  which 
i    a  soul,  spirit,  or  deity  is  incarnated  ;  an  incarnate 
or  embodied  form  (of). 

1741  YOUXG  .\"t.  T!i.  ix.  1341  When  shall  my  soul  her  in- 
carnation quit,  And. -Obtain  her  Apotheosis  in  Thee?    1836 
EMERSON  Xaturr,  Sfirit  Wks.  iBohnl  II.  167  The  world. . 
is  a  remoter  and  inferior  incarnation  of  God.     1841  ELPHIN- 
Hist.  hid.  I.  iv.   167  Vishnu  and  Siva  . .  and  their 


love  of  romantic  young  men  for  their  incarnated  ideal 

Incarnation  (inkajn«"''jsn).  [a.  F.  incarna- 
tion, in  1 2th  c.  Norman  K.  intarnaciun  Phil,  de 
Thaun),  ad.  late  L.  incarnation-cm  in  Hilary, 
Jerome,  Ambrose, etc. !,n. of  action  from  incaman  : 
sec  INCAHN.] 


first  incarnation  was  that  of  a  fish.  1899  SAVCE  Early  Israel 
v.  181  The  line  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  incarnations  of  the 
Sun-God. 

b.  A  person  in  whom  some  quality,  attribute, 
principle,  etc.  is  exhibited  in  a   bodily   form  ;   a 
living  type  or  representative,  embodiment,  imper- 
sonation (of  a.  quality,  etc.). 

1833  L.  RITCHIE  H'atiii.  by  Loire  126  Blue-Beard,  that 
incarnation  of  juvenile  romance.  1847  LEWES  Hist.  Phifas. 
(1867)  II.  551  Great  men  are  the  incarnations  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  m.  iv,  You  incarnation 
uf  sauciness.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  His!.  I.  x.  302  William 
Kufus  ..  a  foul  incarnation  of  selfishness  in  its  most  abhor- 
rent form. 

c.  Loosely  or  by  extension  :  A  thing  in  which 
some  quality,  etc.  is  typically  represented  or  exhi- 
bited ;  an  embodiment  (of). 

1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xiii,  Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and 
glimmering  Incarnations  Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight 
Phantasies.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Nt-ighb.  xiii. 
1 1878.)  244  The  ground_s  about  the  Hall  seemed  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  summer  which  had  taken  years  to  ripen  to  per- 
fection. 

f3.  Conception  (in  the  womb;.   Obs.  rare. 
I548-67THOMAS  Hal.  Dict.,Incatiiacionc,  the  incarnation 
;    or  engenderyng  tyme.     1683  TRVON  ll'ay  tit  Health  3  That 
iruality  that  doth  predominate  in  the  Spirit  at  the  incai  na- 
tion and   Birth,  that   very  same  property  doth  carry  the 
i    upper  Dominion  in  the  Body. 

4.  The  formation  or  growth  of  new  flesh  upon 
or  in  a  wound  or  sore;  healing  up;  granulation. 
Also  concr.  A  growth  of  new  flesh. 

1544  PHAKR  Reghu.  Lyff  (1560)  Pij,  Procede  with  mundi- 
n  and  incarnation,  even  as  in  other  kindes  of  ap.i- 
st  tunes.  1699 1' hi  I,  '/'mm.  XXI.  403  The  external  containing 
parts  of  the  Neck  began  now  to  unite  by  Incarnation. 
1783  Po-i  T  thh-nri?.  It'kx.  II.  These  were  soon  covered 
with  an  incarnation.  1822-34  Gofltfs  Study  tiled,  ied.4)  1L 
18  From  this  period  the  process  of  incarnation  commi  a 

5.  Flesh-colour,  carnation ;  a  pigment  or  dye  of 
this  colour.  Ol>s.  or  arch . 

c  1485  E.  E.  Misc.  (Warton  Club'  73  For  an  incarnacion, 
take  sable  and  safTrone  and  rede  lede,  and  medyita 

'e-     '573  ^''f  vf  Limning  8  b,  If  you  wil  make 
incarnations  for  Visages,  or  a   fleshly  colour  for  Ii:: 
1821  livRON  Cain  ill.  i,  His  little  cheeks,  In  their  pure  in- 
carnation. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Flesh-coloured,  light  pink  : 
=  !NCARNATE  a.  3.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  \\.  n6b,  Damaske  roses,  incarnation 
roses,  niuske  rose*.  1652  URQUHART  Jtiwl  Wks.  ti£j) 


INCARNATIONIST. 

A  pair  of  incarnation  velvet  clippers.  167*  Phil.  Trans. 
VII.  5172  The  Dying  of  Wool  ut'  an  Incarnation  colour, 
with  ;i  kind  of  Moss  growing  in  Malta. 

f6.  The  plant  CAUSATION.  Oh. 

1538  TURNER  Libclta*  A  iij  a,  Herba  quam  uernacula  lin- 
gua uocamus  a  Gelofer,  aut  a  Clowgelofer,  aut  an  Incarna- 
cyon. 

Hence  Incarna  tionist,  a  believer  in  an  incarna- 
tion. 

1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  223  The  new  Incarna- 
tionists  of  Johanna  Southcote. 

Incarnative  (inka-jnativ),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  obs. 
F.  incarnatif,  -ive  (early  i6th  c.),  '  flesh -bringing, 
flesh-breeding'  (Cotgr.),  ad.  med.L.  incaniativus, 
It  incarnativo  (Florio),  f.  as  INCARNATE  v.  +  -IVE.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  incarning  ;  promoting 
the  growth  of  flesh  in  a  wound  or  sore. 

cljaoLanfrfinc'sCiriirg.  153  Medicynscomfortatiuis&  in- 
carnatiuis  [MS.  B.  Incarnatyfes].  Ibid.  342  Regeneratiue,  & 
incarnatiue  [medicines],  &  facientes  carnem  nasci,  ben  oon  to 
seie.  1541  R.  COPLAND  GuydorisQiit'st.  Chirurg.  L j  b,There 
ben  thre  nraners.  One  is  incarnatyue  and  it  competeth  to 
newe  woundes,  and  fractures.  1563  T.  GALE  A  nlitiot.  \.  ix.  6 
Medicines  incarnatiue,  which  doe  also  ingender  fleshe.  1614 
T.  ADAMS  Devil's  Banquet  329  Your  exulcerated  sores 
cannot  bee  healed  with  incamative  salues.  1694  SALMON 
Bates  Disp.  I.  1713^  312/2  Mercury  is  the  Balsam  of  Na- 
ture, in  which  is  an  incamative  and  regenerative  Vertue. 

t 2.  Humorously  or  blunderingly  used  for  incar- 
nate (here  =  ' arrant '  :  see  INCARNATE  a.  i,  note}. 

1594  GREENF.  &  LODGE  Looking  Glasse  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
119/2  Paltry  !  .  .why,  you  incamative  knave,  what  are  you 
that  you  speak  petty  treason  ? 

B.  sb.  An  incamative  medicine  or  application : 
see  A.  i . 

1568  SKEVNE  The  Pest  (1860)  43  Curatiuis  and  incarnatiues 
succedis.  1643  I.  STEER  tr.  £xp,  Chyrurg.  viii.  36  To 
Vlcers  already  mundified,  it  is  best  to  use  Incarnatives. 
1720  BECKET  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  53  He  scraped  it  with 
an  Instrument  for  several  Days,  and  drest  it  with  Incarna- 
tives, designing  to  have  ingendred  Flesh  on  it. 

t  Inca'rned,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  INCARN  v .]  = 
INCARNATE. 

1563  Jfirr.  Mag.,  Rivers  Ivi,  The  duke  of  Glocestre  that 
incarned  devyll.  1871  T.  H.  NOYES  Hymns  Mod.  Man, 
Relig.  Love  xiii,  Prating  That  Godhead  incarned  ever  trod 
The  bye-paths  of  our  pitiful  Planet. 

Inearnifica-tion.  rare-".  —  INCARNATION  i. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Inca'rry,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  l  +  CARRY  v.]  trans. 
To  carry  or  convey  in  ;  to  mingle,  mix. 

1486  Bk.  St.  A  loans.  Her.  D  v  a,  Theys  armis  ar  calde 
watteri :  for  ij.  colowris  ar  incariet  oon  in  to  an  other  by 
the  maner  of  water  trobulde  wl  wynde.  1646-7  in  Swayne 
Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (1896)  324  Carying  and  incarying  the 
Organ  Pipes  is. 

t  Inca'rve,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-- 
=  EN-'  3  +  CARVE  z'.]  trans.  To  carve  in  or  upon 
something ;  to  engrave. 

1596  FlTZ-GRFPBAY  Sir  f.  Drake  (1881)  22  Encarving 
characters  of  memorie.  1605  DANIEL  Queens  Arcadia  v. 
ii,  He  had  incaru'd  a  woful  Elegy.  1615  —  Hymen's  Tri. 
Wks.  (1717)  131,  I  found  incarv'd,  and  fair  incarv'd,  these 
Words  :  Thy  Sylvia,  Thirsis,  lives;  and  is  return'd. 

Incase,  -merit,  var.  of  ENCASE,  -SIENT. 

t  Inca'Sk,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  '  or2  +  CASK  sb.}  trans. 
a.  To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  cask.  b.  To  cover 
with,  or  as  with,  a  casque  or  helmet. 

1611  COTGR.,  En/itshf,  inpiped,  or  incasked.  1612  SHELTON 
Quix.  I.  ill.  xiii.  256  Then  did  hee  incaske  his  pate  in  his  hat, 
which  was  so  broad,  as  it  might  serue  him  excellently  for 
a  Quitasoll. 

Incast  (i'nkast),  sb.  local,  [f.  vbl.  phrase  cast 
in.]  Something  '  thrown  in '  ;  a  quantity  of  some 
commodity  given  in  addition  to  the  exact  measure. 

1798  R.  DOUGLAS  Agric.  Surv.  Ko.ro.  <y  Selkirk  357  It  is 
still  usual  in  several  places  to  give  a  pound  of  incast,  as  it  is 
here  called,  to  every  stone  of  wool,  and  a  fleece  to  every 
pack  sold.  1863  MORTON  Cycl.  Agric.  (E.  D.  S.!,  Incast 
(Roxb.  &  Selkirksh.),  a  pound  in  a  stone  of  wool,  and  a 
fleece  in  a  pack,  usually  given  above  measure. 

t  Inca'st,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  '  +  CAST  v.}  trans. 
To  cast  or  throw  in  ;  fig.  to  suggest.  Hence  t  I'n- 
casting  vbl.  sb. ,  throwing  in  ;  suggestion. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.v.  xxiv.  (1495*  132  Somtyme 
hoorsnes  of  the  throte  fallith  by  incastynge  of  powdre. 
c  1440  HVLTON  Scata  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  I.  xxi,  Yf  they 
fele  ony  stiryng  wythin  by  thyncastyng  of  thenmye,  or 
elles  fro  wythout  of  ony  of  the  deuylles  prophets  whiche 
men  callen  sothsayers.  1469  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  ///  (1597)  §  34 
The  said  poynding  for  mailles  and  annualles,  in-casting  and 
out-casting  of  tennentes,  be  deferred.  1616  J.  LANE  Cent. 
Sqr.'s  T.  ix.  63  Th'  assailantes  entries,  evrie  wheare  to  hinder, 
incastinge  stoules,  ropes,  froes,  chaines,  manors,  beddes,  and 
all  trassh  whatsoever. 

t  Inca-stellate,  en-,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  incastelliirc,  It.  mcasttllare  to  INCASTLE  : 
seelN--,  and-ATE;f.]  trans.  To  make  into  a  castle  ; 
to  fortify;  to  enclose  (a  well  or  cistern)  with 
masonry:  see  CASTELLATED. 

1538  LELAND  I/in.  I.  73  Began  first  to  encastellate  it. 
1598  STOW  Sum.  viii.  (1603)  46  And  also  inrastelated  the 
same  round  about.  I  bid  xxxiii.  295  Incastellated  the  same 
in  sufficient  cesterns.  1601  F.  GODWIN  Bps.  of  F.ng.  522 
The  Auncient  mannor  place  at  Arkland  he  did  encastellatu. 

t  Inca-stellated,  ///-  ".   Obs.    [ad.  It.  in- 

castellato  '  hoof-bound,  that  is  when  a  horses  hoofe 
is  dride  vp,  so  that  it  sounds  hollow'  (Florio),  F. 
VOL.  V. 
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encaitclc  (i6of>  ,  according  to  Hatz.-Darm.,  related 
to  it.  incastan,  incasirarf  to  enchase,  mortice, 
insert  firmly.]  Hoof-bound  las  a  horse). 

1611  Ciiir.u,   I'liL-astc/lt,  incastell  v-heeled 

(as  a  hoi  ncastclure,  a  being  incastellated,  or 

growing  narrow  heeled  ;  a  vicious,  or  painfull  nan 
in  a  horses  hcele.      1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Incastellatcil 
iFr.    Knc,istell{),    narrow-heeled   (as    a    horsei.      1658    in 
PHILLIPS.     1676-1714  in  CHLKS. 

t  Inca-stle,  v.  Obs.  In  6-7  enoastle,  6-8 
incastell.  [ad.  med.L.  incastellare  =  It.  incas- 
tellare (Florio),  OF.  enc/mste/er  to  furnish  with 
a  castle  or  castles,  f.  in-  (I»-a)  +  L.  castelliun 
CASTLE  ;  cf.  INCASTELLATE.]  trans.  To  provide 
with  castles  ;  to  fortify. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  GiraU.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  47/2  Meth 
was  alredie  meetlie  well  and  indifferentlie  fortified  and  in- 
castelled.  1611  FLORIO,  Incastellare,  to  encastle,  to  fortifie 
with  castles,  to  reduce  or  bring  to  a  castle. 

t  Inca-stled,  inca-stelled, ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  F. 
cncasteli :  see  IN-CASTELLATED.]  Hoof-bound. 

1706  1'mi.Lips,  Incastelli-d,  narrow  Heel'd,  or  Hoof-bound, 
as  A  n  incastcllcil  1 1  arse. 

I-ncatch,  sb.  nonce--Ml.  [f.  vbl.  phr.  catch  in.] 
A  catching  or  sudden  drawing  in  (of  the  breath). 

1895  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  782/1  There  followed  a  fierce  in- 
catch  of  his  breath,  a  hollowing  of  his  lean  cheeks. 

Incatenate  (inkart/ne't),  v.  [f.  It.  and  med. 
L.  incatenare.  lo  enchain,  f.  in-  '\s-  z)  +  L.  catcnare 
to  bind  with  chains,  catena  chain.  Cf.  F.  enchainer} 
trans.  To  put  in  chains  ;  to  enchain,  to  fetter. 

1839  Blackm.  Mag.  XLV.  689  He  looks  as  embarrassed 
and  incatenated,  as  a  galley  slave  escaped  from  the  bagnc 
of  Toulon. 

Incatenation  (inksetfti^'Jan).  [ad.  med.L. 
incatendtidn-etn,  n.  of  action  f.  med.L.  incatenare  : 
see  prec.]  Putting  in  or  fastening  with  chains  ; 
harnessing  ;  a  linking  or  being  linked  together. 

1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  cviii,  Still,  .more  triflingly  sedulous 
in  the  incatenation  of  fleas,  or  the  sculpture  of  a  cherry- 
stone. 1885  Q.  Kev.  Oct.  362  The  blank  verse  ..  had  no 
variety,  no  incatenation,  no  harmony. 

t  Inca'tnedrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  incat/ie- 
drare,  f.  in-  <  IN-  2)  +  cathedra  chair,  bishop's  seat.] 
trans.  To  place  in  a  chair ;  to  chair ;  esp.  to  place 
in  the  cathedra  or  bishop's  chair ;  to  enthrone  as 
a  bishop. 

1635  PAGITT  Ctiristiatiogr.  -j-j  He  was  there  incathedrated, 
and  with  great  reverence  received  and  esteemed.  1641  SIR 
K.  DERING  Sp.  Relig.  21  June  (1642)  72  You  are  in  your 
I  selves  but  fellow-members  of  the  same  house  with  us. .  untill 
1  by  our  Election,  and  by  common  suffrage  you  are  Incathe- 
drated. 

t  Incau'sable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  3.]  Not 
capable  of  being  caused  ;  having  no  cause. 

1653  R.  G.  tr.  Bacon's  Hist.  Winds  357  This  is  a  most 
abstruse  and  hidden  Motion . .  and  in  some  things  it  seemes 
as  it  were  to  be  incausablc. 

t  Incau'sative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [!N-  \}  Not 
causing. 

1829  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kent.  (1836)  IV.  3  Merely  an  ante- 
j  cedent,  or  an  incausative  alien  antecedent  in  time. 

t  Incau'telOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  :'  +•  CAUTE- 
!  LCDS  :  cf.  L.  incatttela  incaution.]  Incautious,  un- 
I  wary,  heedless. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  i.  xix,  The  bold  Physitian 
too  incautelous,  By  those  he  cures  himselfe  is  murdered. 
1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  xxviii.  485  The  wiles  and  strata- 
gems it  makes  use  of  lo  ensnare  the  incautelous  soul,  a  1734 
NORTH  Exam.  n.  iy.  §  no  (1740)  288  All  Advantage  of 
Cavil  at  the  Expressions  of  the  Judges,  if  any  had  been  in- 
cautelous,  was  lost. 

Hence  t  Incau'telonsly  adv. ;  t  Incairtelous- 
ness. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xv.  144  This  by  incautelous- 
nesse  and  Credulity,  a  1656  HALES  Rein.,  Serin.  Rom.  xiv.  i 
(R.)  We  grow  sick  many  times  by  incautelously  conversing 
with  the  diseas'd.  1693  BAMPFIELD  Repl.  Dr.  \Vallis  32  If 
it  were  not  written  incautelously. 

tlncaU'tely,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  L.  incaut-us  in- 
cautious, incatite  incautiously  +  -LY2.  Cf.  the  obs. 
F.  equivalent  incanlement.}  Incautiously,  heed- 
lessly. 

1510  Sheph.  Kal.  vii.  Gvb,  Ofte  tymes  Incautely  Not 
takynge  hede  what  they  s\yere.  1657  W.  MoncEGwM  quasi 
Kou'i)  Def  xi.  126  It  was  incautely  said  so  of  him  alone. 

Incaution  (ink^-Jan).  [f.  IN- 3  +  CAUTION, 
after  L.  incautus,  etc.]  Want  of  caution  ;  care- 
lessness, heedlessness,  unwariness. 


Met!   Jrnl  IV.  439  That  disease  ..  quickly  spreads,  ire 
incaution,  to  the  houses  of  their  more  opulent  neighbours. 
1884  HORNF.R  Florence  (ed.  2)  I.  xxi.  312  The  accusation 
arose  from  the  incaution  of  one  of  the  monks. 

Incautious  (inkg-jX),a.  [f.  IN- -I -i- CAUTIODS, 
after  L.  incaulus,  etc.]  Not  cautious ;  wanting  in 
caution  ;  careless,  heedless,  unwary,  rash. 

a  1703  POMFRET  Poet.  Wks.  (18331  27  Some  swains,  1  own, 
impose  upon  the  fair,  And  lead  the'  incautious  maid  into  a 
snare.     1800  Atiat.  Ann.  A'eg.,  Proc.  1:.  {'<«'•// 
in   an   incautious    moment    that  honourable  &™">»   had 
written  an  imprudent  letter.     183.  LEWIS  VttjAkPti 
7Vr»«  Introd.  2  An  incautious  employment  . .  of  1 
,867  H.  MACMILLAN  BM.-  Teach,  n.  11870)  33  A  single  in 
cautious  step  may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  const- 
quences. 


INCEND. 
Incautiously  (ink.p-Josli,  a>l:'.     [\.  ] 

-i.v-'.J      In  an  i 
heedlessly,  unwan! 

1733  Ai  in  n, -.1,1  i   .,  ,:!„  Of  pj^j.  inv,,),, 

•i-ly  expose  themselves  to  the  morning  air 
1741   tr.   If  Argent1  CHitute  Lttt.  M 

•iiitiously  and  bluntly      1898 

NV  NI-  K  115  Hr 

•  •dopted  a  seri. 

Incautiousness    inl  [f.  as  prec. 

-.]     The  quality  of  being  incautious ;  hecd- 

1796  JANE  AUSTF.N  Sense  t,  Sens.  I.  xv.  Your  eyes  have 
been  reproaching  them  every  ,  ,94. 

Daily  fel.  j  Nov.  6/5  The  obloquy,  .i,  duo  , 
sim:  to  the  incautious] 

Incavate   i'nk.i  ,-<•.   [f.  pp 

of  L.  incavare:    see  IXCAVE,  and  el. 
trans.    — 1.\"(  AVK  i'.l 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Iiuavated,  made  hollow.   i839SMA»T 

',  made  hollow  ;  bent  round  or  in.     1884 
Biuycl.  J}i:t.,  hua--ate,  to  make  hollowei: 

Incavate  inkav/t),  a.  rare-",  [ad.  L .,',:- 
iavat-us,  pn.  pple.  of  incavart:  see  prec.]  Hol- 
lowed, bent  inwards. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Incavation  'inkavv'-Jan}.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  incavare :  see  INCAVATE.]  a.  The  action  of 
making  hollow  or  bending  inwards,  b.  A  hollow 
or  depression  on  a  surface ;  a  hollowed  place. 

1799  KIKWAN'  Geol.  £ss.  79  The  protuberance  .  .  in  South 
America,  corresponding  with  the  induration  on  in- 
side from  the^river  of  Congo  to  Cape  Palnias.     185-- 
Organ  78  This  tip  is  . .  not  a  st-paiate  part  ol  the  pipe,  but 
merely  an  incavation  on  the  foot. 

t  Inca've,  v.1  Ots.  [ad.  L.  incavare  to  hollow, 
f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  cavare  to  hollow.]  trans.  To  make 
hollow  or  concave  ;  to  bend  inwards.  Hence  In- 
oa'ved  ///.  a. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ll.  (1622)  141  But  bow  all  knees 
now  of  her  knees  My  tongue  doth  tell  what  fancie  sees  . . 
Whose  bought  incau'd  doth  yeeld  such  sight,  Like  cunning 
Painter  shadowing  white. 

i     Incave,  encave  (inte'-v,  en-),  •o:i    [f.  IN-  -, 

EN-'  +  C.\VEsb.  Cf.  F.  encaver  (1295  in  Godef. 
Compl.~}.}  trans.  To  enclose  or  shut  up  in,  or  as 
in,  a  cave. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  62  Stand  you  a  while  apart  ..  Do 
but  encaue  your  selfe.     i6i£G.  SANDYS  '1  rav.  307 
bristled  Bore  and  Beare  Incaued  rage.     17*9  SAVAGF.  U'ttt:- 
derer  I.    158   There  ..  Incav'd    secure   th'   exulti:. 
dwells.     1831  MOIR  in  Blackif.  Alng.  X.  301  The  staylcss 
element  found  its  way  to  nether  domes  encavcd.    1856  RANK 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxvi.  264  The  rocks  seemed  to  close  above 
our  heads,  .a  protecting  cliff  between  us  and  the  gale.     We 
were  completely  encaved. 

Incavern,  encavern  (inkse-vain,  en-),  v. 
[f.  IN-  2,  EN-  '  +  CAVERN  rf.1  ;  cf.  It.  incavernare 
(Florio).]  trans.  To  shut  up  in  a  cavern  :  =  prec. 

1611  Fi.OKlotfncaiu'rnare,  to  encaue,  to  encauerne,  to  en- 
denne.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-oik,  i.  6  Then  Lid  creeps  on 
along,  and  taking  Thrushel  throws  Herself  amongst  the 
rocks;  and  so  incavern'd  goes.  1836  F.  MAHONEV  Ktl. 
Father  Front,  Literature  <f  Jesuits  (1859)  178  SoOthiof 
the  toils  of  the  encaverned  slave. 

t  Inca-vity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Iv-  2  +  CAVITY  : 
cf.  L.  incavare  to  INCAVE.]  The  quality  of  being 
bent  inwards,  hollowed  formation,  concavity. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffcis  Anifhith.  135  Their  Size,  Sharp- 
ness, Incavity,  and  Form. 

Ineawse,  var.  of  ElJCAUSJ  v.,  Obs. 

Inceasible,  erron.  form  of  INCESSABLE  a. 

Incede  finsfd),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  incedfre  to  go 
on,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  cidlre  to  go,  depart :  cf.  recede, 
proceed.}  intr.  To  move  on,  advance  ;  to  move 
or  march  with  measured  or  stately  pace.  Hence 
Ince  ding  pfl-  a. ;  Ince'dingly  aifv.  (often  with 
allusion  to  Virgil,  /En.  I.  46). 

1669  KLAMST'.I.D  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  11841)  II 
The  stars  will  appear  to  incede  nearly  under  the  same  angle 
and  spots  of  the  moon.     1686  GOAD  £W«r.  BfAatt.  i-  14-' 
In  his  Retrocession,  when  direct  he  incedes  above  it.     1812 
Klackn:  Ma?.  XI.  459  The  majestic  facetting  step  of  the 
English  Muse,  as  exemplified  by  Sholccne 
i8«  C   BRONTE  nilette  xxiii.  (1863)  248  Even  in  the  ullrt- 
niist  frenzy  of  energy  is  each  mznad  movement  royally, 
imperially,  incedingly  upborne. 

tlnce-lebrated,  a.    Obs.    [f  Ix-i-cnf 

MATED,  alter  the  L.  equiv.  incclefrratus.]  MOl 
celebrated  ;  having  no  celebrity. 

1538  LEUND  Ilin.  II.  79  Ther  was  a  Chapelle  of  Thomas 
Bekket  on  the  C'.rene  in  Shirbum,  it  stondith  bu 

hratiil. 

So  Incele-brity,  want  of  celebrity. 

1801  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kern.  (1836!  I.  256  A  moun.ful  proof 
of  the  incelebrity  of  this  great  and  amazing  work  i , 
Argtnis]   among   both   the  public   and   the   people.     1811 
EUSTACE  Class.  Tour  (1821'  IV.  342. 

tlncend  (inse-ml),  v.   Obs.  (cxc.  as  iionce-ivd. , 
[ad.   L.  inccnd-fir  to  set  on  fire,   kindle,   f.  in- 
.  "candfre  to  cause  to  glow,  cf.  COMt&rt  tu 
plow  shine  :  cf.  It.  incendere  to  kindle,  inflame.] 

1.  trans.  To  kindle,  set  alight,  set  on  fire.  In 
quot  1872,  to  bum  as  incense  (no*ct-USt\ 

,507  A.  M.  ti .  Gmlltmtaus  Fr.  Chir»rg.  32  b/l  A  little 
pee??  or  inche  of  a  candle,  which  thev  inctnde  and  lighl. 
t«&  VONG  Diana  149  Nor  Ihou  that  f  in  flames  am  lhas 
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incended.  1614  QUARLKS  Div.  Potms,  Sim's  Satin,  xx.  19 
Thy  breath  . .  incends  quick  flames.  1705  C.  PoKSHALL 
Meek.  Macrocosm  34  Steel  incended  by  the  siroak  of  a  Flint. 
1872  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Let:  iv.  12  It  signifies  merely  to 
destroy  by  fire ;  whereas  the  other  means  to  incend,  or  con- 
sume as  incense. 

2.  To  engender  (bodily  heat) ;  to  heat,  inflame 
(the  body  or  its  organs). 

^"533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  ill.  iii.  (1541)  54  a,  Naturall  heate, 
by  withdrawinge  of  moyslure,  is  to  moche  incended.  1574 
NEWTON  Health  Mag.  5  Nothyng  doth  so  muche  incende 
and  enflame  naturall  neate,  as  laboure  and  mooving.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Met.  i.  iii.  in.  i.  They  incend  it  [the  brain] 
without  measure. 

3.  To  inflame,  excite  (the  mind,  passions,  etc.) ; 
to  incite  to  action. 

1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  Intitationt  ill.  vi.  200  Loue  knoweth 
no  mesure ;  but  it  incendeth  the  louer  oute  of  measure. 
1531  ELVOT  Gov.  i.  xxiii,  The  perfecte  paterne  of  Industrie 
.  .to  be  understande  of  the  reders.  And.  .incende  them  to 
approche  to  the  true  practising  therof.  1599  MARSTON  Sco. 
I'illanie  II.  vi.  201  Oh  theres  a  line  incends  his  lustfull 
blood.  1684  T.  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  71  Spanish  flies  . . 
given  in  a  potion  incend  lust. 

Hence  Inoe'nding  vl'l.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  i.  (1539)  nb,  Moche  incendynge 
or  adustion  of  bloude.  1772  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund 
II.  328  The  Persians  offered  to  the  sun.  .incending  pyres. 

Incendiarism  (inse'ndiariz'm).  [f.  INCEN- 
DIARY +  -ISM.]  The  practice  of  an  incendiary. 
a.  lit.  The  practice  or  act  of  maliciously  setting 
fire  to  buildings  or  other  property ;  the  practice 
or  commission  of  arson. 

1837  LOCKHART  Scott  Ixxix.  an  1830,  Every  newspaper 
teemed  with  details  of  riot  and  incendiarism.  1850  KINGS- 
LEV  Alt.  Locke  xvii,  With  robbery,  assassinations,  vitriol- 
bottles,  and  midnight  incendiarism.  1897  Times  23  Jan. 
13/1  The  Fulahs  have  proved  themselves  masters  in  in- 
cendiarism. 

b.  Jig.  The  inflaming  or  exciting  of  passion, 
strife,  or  violence ;  inflammatory  agitation. 

1674-1710  BURNET  Serm.  Royal  Martyr  5  Among  the 
much-abused  words  of  the  late  time  were  Incendiary  and 
Incendiarism.  1836  MARRVAT  Midsh.  Easy  (1863)  202 
Already  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  incendiarism  about  the 
country,  and  some  . .  have  advised  sedition  and  conspiracy. 
1860  L.  HARCOURT  Diaries  G.  Rose  1. 156  Lord  John  Russell 
will  do  well  to  abstain  from  raking  up  the . .  embers  of  Whig 
incendiarism. 

So  Ince-ndiarize  v.  trans,  (nonce-wd.),  to  infect 
with  incendiarism;  to  inflame,  'set  on  fire'. 

1859  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  291/2  Suspecting  that  we  had 
picked  up  traitorous  designs  . .  and  meant  to  incendiarise 
Constantinople  with  the  same. 

Incendiary  (inse'ndiari),  a.  and  sh.  Also  7 
en-,  [ad.  L.  incendiari-us  causing  conflagration, 
setting  on  fire,  f.  incendi-nm  burning,  conflagration, 
f.  incendfre  to  INCEND  :  see  -ARY.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Consisting  in,  relating  or  pertaining  to,  the 
malicious  setting  on   fire  of  buildings  or   other 
property. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  105.  626  An  incendiary 
outrage  at  Norwich,  where  the  Citizens  set  on  fire  the 
Priorie  Church,  a  1845  HOOD  (title)  An  Incendiary  Song. 
1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax  vii.  (ed.  17)  76  The  glare  of 
some  incendiary  fire. 

b.  Mil.  Adapted  or  used  for  setting  on  fire  an 
enemy's  buildings,  ships,  etc. 

1871  Daily  News  14  Jan.,  Should  they  still  be  obstinate, 
a  shower  of  incendiary  shells  of  great  size  will  be  poured 
upon  them.  1892  E.  BAKER  Prelim.  Tactics  ii.  31  The  am* 
munition  carried  per  gun  . .  is  :  ring  shell,  84  ;  . .  case,  8 ; 
incendiary  shell,  6. 

2.  Jig.  Having  the  character  of  inflaming  or  excit- 
ing the  passions,  esp.  in  regard  to  political  matters ; 
tending  to  stir  np  strife,  violence,  or  sedition ;  in- 
flammatory. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Devil's  Banquet  22  Zeale  is  i.  hote ;  no 
incendiary,  no  praeter-naturall,  but  a  super-naturall  heate. 
1777  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  II.  145  All  incendiary  acts  and 
incendiary  practices.  1847  EMERSON  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  336  Ideas  are  disturbing,  incendiary,  follies 
of  young  men,  repudiated  by  the  solid  portion  of  society. 
1853  BRIMLEY  Ea^  My  Novelif>-$  To  counteract  the  effect 
of  incendiary  publications. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  person  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to  a  building 
or  other  property ;  one  who  wilfully  or  criminally 
causes  a  conflagration;  one  who  commits  arson. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  238  Others  called  him  with  open 
mouth  Incendiarie  {marg.  Or  firebrand  because  he  burnt  the 
11].  1672  R.  WILO  Poet.  Licent.  26  We  would  make 
Bonfires  isir)  but  that  we  fear  Name  of  Incendiaries  we 
mayhear.  i769BLACKSTONECVww.  IV.  xvi.  220  Fire  too  fre- 
quently involves  in  the  common  calamity  persons  unknown 
to  the  incendiary,  and  not  intended  to  be  hurt  by  him.  1834 
I.v  rroN  Pompeii  in.  i,  These  are  the  incendiaries  that  burnt 
Rome  under  Nero. 

t  b.  gen.  A  person  or  thing  that  kindles  or  sets 
on  fire.  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  17  Instructions  were 
1  out  for  the  firing  of  them,  and  Sir  Samuel  Argall  was 
appointed  to  be  the  incendiary.  1684'!.  BURNET  Tk.  Earth 
n.  47  I  he  sun,  and  the  central  fire.  These  two  great  in- 
cendiaries, they  say,  will  be  let  loose  upon  us  at  the  con- 
flagration. 

2-  Jig.  A  person  who  inflames  or  excites  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  esp.  in  regard  to  political  matters ; 
one  who  stirs  up  civil  strife  or  violence ;  a  mover 
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of  dissension  or  sedition  :  an  inflammatory  agitator, 
a  '  firebrand '. 

1631  GOUGE  Cod's  Arrows  ill.  §  93.  356  Campion,  and 
other  Seminaries  and  Incendiaries  were  sent  by  the  Pope. 
1672  MARVKLI.  Reh.  Transp.  \.  163  He  is  an  hot-headed  In- 
cendiary. 1704  J.  BLAIR  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hilt.  Call.  A  mo-. 
Col.  Ch.  I.  101  Playing  the  Incendiary  Dy  endeavouring  to 
make  differences  among  friends.  1775  ADAIR  A  tner.  Ind.  462 
Transforming  them . .  into  dangerous  political  incendiaries. 
«1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Gee.  Ill  (1845)  III.  i.  8  The 
Jesuits  had  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  late  insurrection. 
1844  H.  H.  \VILSON  Brit.  Ind.  i.  ii.  I.  139  Native  officers  . . 
had  been  active  in  aggravating  the  irritation  caused.  . .  The 
dismissal  of  the  incendiaries,  .restored  tranquillity. 

•(•b.  A  thing  that  inflames  or  excites  passion, 
strife,  etc. ;  an  incentive  to  evil.  Obs. 

1628  BURTON  Anal.  Mfl.  in.  iii.  i.  ii.  (ed.  3)  548  Causes  or 
incendiaries  of  this  rage.  1630  WADSWORTH  4>ilgr.  vi.  58 
Their  intemperate  drinking  . .  was  the  incendiary  of  some 
quarrels.  1726  SHELVOCKE  Yoy.  round  World  286  We  took 
a  booty,  .which  might  have  been  made  valuable,  if  discretion 
and  prudence  might  have  had  the  management  of  it ;  for 
want  of  which  it  proved  a  troublesome  incendiary. 

Hence  Ince'ndiaryship  (tionce-wd.),  the  office 
or  personality  of  an  incendiary. 

1640-1  LD.  DIGBY  Parl.  Sp.  q  Feb.  13  Was  there  a  man 
peaceably  affected,  studious  of  the  Quiet  and  Tranquillity 
of  his  Countrey?  Their  Incendiariships  hath  plagued  him. 

t  InCC'ndiate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [l.'L.incendi-itin 
conflagration,  burning  +  -ATE  ^  7  :  cf.  mod.K.  in- 
cendier."]  trans.  To  set  fire  to,  burn,  make  a  fire 
of.  (Affected.)  So  f  Incendia-tion,  conflagra- 
tion ;  f  Ince'ndiator,  one  who  kindles  or  excites. 

1653  Several  Froc.  Parl.  9-16  Aug.  No.  4.  42  (Stanf.)  The 
chief  Incendiators  of  the  most  of  the  Troubles  and  Wars  in 
Europe.  1700  RYCAUT  Hist.  Turks  III.  302,  I  believe  that 
this  Incendiation  did  proceed  from  an  Irruption  of  Subter- 
ranean Fires,  a  1701  SEDLEY Grumbler l,  i,  Hehas  lacerated, 
incendiated  all  his  books. 

t  Ince'ndiOUS,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  incendios-us, 
{.  incendium:  see -ous.]  =  INCENDIARY  a.  Hence 
t  Incendionsly  adv.  (Webster,  1 856). 

1823  J.  D.  HUNTER  Captivity  N.  Anier.  5  The  massacre 
of  my  parents  and  connections, . .  and  the  incendious  destruc- 
tion of  their  dwellings. 

II  luce'ndium.  Obs.  Also  in  anglicized  form 
incendy.  [L.  incendium  burning  fire,  conflagra- 
tion, burning,  f.  incendere:  see  INCEND.  Cf.  in 
same  sense  It.  incendio.'\  A  conflagration ;  a  vol- 
canic eruption. 

1637  NABBES  Hanniball  fy  Scipio  in.  iii,  To  prevent  an 
incendium  it  is  best  To  quench  a  brand  before  it  fire  the 
rest.  1667  Obs.  Burn.  Lond.  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 
445  An  incendy,  a  conflagration,  a  ruin  and  devastation  by 
fire.  1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  967^  A  Chronological  Accompt 
of  the  several  Incendium's  or  Fires  of  Mount  ^Ltna.  1750 
R.  ROE  Let.  to  Abraham  Johnson  12  Quench'd  the  fatal 
flames  as  spedily  as  Gulliver  did  the  fam'd  Lilliputian  In- 
cendium. 

tlnce'ndment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCE-ND  v.  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  kindling  or  inflaming. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomberville's  Polexander  in.  v.  144 
This  love,  being  so  ardent,  could  produce  nothing  but  flames 
and  incendments. 

Incensation  (insens^i-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
med.L.  ineensare  to  INCENSE.]  The  action  of 
perfuming  with  incense  ;  censing. 

1853  J.  D.  H.  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  Cerent.  Rim.  Rite  8 
During  the  incensation  of  the  Celebrant,  he  stands  near  the 
Deacon.  1890  T.  E.  BRIDGETT  Blund.  <$•  Forg.  iv.  101 
A  priest  with  a  thurible  continues  the  incensation.  1893 
Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  281  The  ceremony  concludes,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine rite,  with. .the  incensation  of  the  gifts. 

Incense  (rnsens),  sb.  Forms :  3  ansens,  4 
euseuse,  enoeuz,  4-5  enoense,  encenoe,  4-6 
encens,  ensence,  4-8  ensens,  5  ynoense,  5-6 
inceuce,  6  insenoe,  5-  incense.  [ME.  ansens, 
encens,  a.  OF.  encens  (izth  c.),  ancens,  ad.  eccl.  L. 
ituensum  incense,  lit.  '  that  which  is  set  on  fire ', 
neuter  of  ituensus,  pa.  pple.  of  incendfre  to  set  on 
fire.  Altered  through  ensence,  encence.  to  incense, 
after  L.  An  aphetic  ME.  form  was  CENSE  rf.1] 

1.  An  aromatic  gum  or  other  vegetable  product, 
or  a  mixture  of  fragrant  gums  and  spices,  used  for 
producing  a  sweet  smell  when  burned. 

c  1290  5".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  178/22  Gold  and  mirre  and  An- 
sens. c  1340  Cursor  M.  9358  (Trin.)  Wei  swotir  hir  vesti- 
ment  pan  encense  bat  is  brent,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2545 
pan  was  bar  at  hure  fete  of  encenz  a  fair  dentee,  And  of 
balme  bat  smylleb  swete  &  spycery  gret  plentee.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt's  T.  1573  And  moore  encens  in  to  the  fyr  he 
caste,  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  87  pai  bring. .  incense 
and  ober  thinges  swete  smelland.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.(W.  de 
W.  1531)  179  b,  Some  aduysed  her  to  brenne  incence  in  her 
cell.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  ii.  xcvii.  280  His  roote  sauoreth 
like  the  Encens,  which  is  called  in  Greke  Libanos.  1610 
MARKHAM  Masterp.  i.  xciv.  186  Take  the  powder  of  gum- 
dragant,  Ensens,  and  damaske  roses.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Mirab.  ccxcvii,  The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with 
gold,  Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom.  1709 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  4518/4  ForPublick  Sale,,  .a  good  quantity 
of  . .  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Ensens  alias  Frankincense.  1850 
J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  127  On  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  .having  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests, 
he  [the  high-priest]  offered  it  on  the  golden  altar.  1897 
WILLIS  Flower.  PI.  II.  363  It  [StyraxJ  is  used  medicinally 
and  for  incense. 

2.  The  smoke  or  perfume  of  incense,  esp.  when 
burned  as  an  oblation  or  in  religious  ceremonial. 

<•  1380  WVCLIF  .lerm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  341  Bi  be  encence  bei 
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myjten  putte  awey  be  stynke  of  be  stable.  1390  GOWER  Cm/. 
III.  243  With  encense  He  sacreth  and  doth  reverence.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  I  iv  b,  To  pease  God  wyth  encence  and  by 
good  werkes.  1611  BIBLE  F.zek.  viii.  n  A  thicke  cloud  of 
incense  went  vp.  1661  SOUTH  Twelve  Semi.  (1698)  III.  177 
Like  Incense,  while  it  ascends  to  Heaven  it  perfumes  all 
about  it.  1739  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  60  We  listened 
to  this,  and  breathed  nothing  but  incense  tor  two  hours. 
1860  C.  SANCSTER  Hesperus  etc.  181, 1  too  Did  offer  incense 
in  that  solemn  place. 

3.  transf.  a.  (In  biblical  language.)  The  smoke 
or  odour  of  any  burnt  sacrifice,    b.  Any  pleasant 
perfume  or  fragrance,  as  of  flowers. 

a  «34o  HAHPOLE  Psalter  Ixv.  14  (Ixvi.  15],  I  sail  offire  til 
be  wib  encens  of  wethirs  [so  WYCLIF  1382  ;  i6n  incense  of 
rammes).  it6j  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  194  Sacred  Light  began 
to  dawne  In  Eden  on  the  humid  Flours,  that  breathd  Thir 
morning  Incense.  1711  POPE  Messiah  24  With  all  the 
incense  of  the  breathing  spring.  1821  SHELLEY  Ginevra  126 
The  matin  winds  from  the  expanded  flowers  Scatter  their 
hoarded  incense. 

4.  Jig.  Applied  to  something  figured  as  a  religious 
sacrifice,  or  as  offered  in  the  way  of  homage,  e.g. 
prayer,  praise,  flattery;  esp.  when  represented  as 
grateful  to  the  recipient. 

[a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ex},  2  My  prayere  be  rightid 
as  ensens  in  bi  sight.]  1382  WVCLIF  Rev.  viii.  4  The  smoke 
of  the  encensis  of  the  preyers  of  halewis.  1593  SHAKS. 
Lucr.  194  Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine.  1614  EARL 
STIRLING  Domes-day  n.  (R.),  The  sorrow  of  his  saints  doth 
move  God  much :  No  sweeter  incence  then  the  sighs  of 
such.  1738  POPE  Univ.  Prayer  52  To  thee  . .  One  Chorus 
let  all  Being  raise,  All  Nature's  Incense  rise  !  1746-7 
HERVEY  Medit.  (1818)  195  Continue  to  add  the  incense  of 
a  dutiful  life,  to  all  the  oblations  of  a  grateful  tongue 
a  1854  H.  REED  Led.  Brit.  Potts  (1857)  II.  x.  22  The 
incense  of  flattery  which  his  satellites  were  forever  burning 
beneath  his  nostrils.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  313  The 
king,  to  whom  no  incense  was  so  sweet  as  the  voice  of 
popular  applause. 

6.  Comb.,  as  incense-breath,  -cloud,  -mist,  -pan, 
-pot,  -smoke ;  incense-bearing,  -burning,  -loaded 
adjs. ;  incense-blossom,  a  blossom  yielding  '  in- 
cense' or  fragrance ;  incense-boat,  a  boat-shaped 
vessel  used  to  hold  incense  for  transfer  to  a  censer ; 
t  incense-brass,  a  rendering  of  Gr.  \a\KoKitiavov 
in  Rev.  i.  15  (1611  'fine  brass',  R.  V.  1881 
'  burnished  brass ',  but  also  explained  as  '  yellow 
frankincense');  incense-breathing  adj.,  exhaling 
'  incense '  or  fragrance  ;  incense-burner,  (a)  one 
who  burns  incense ;  (b)  a  vessel  or  stand  in  or  on 
which  incense  is  burnt ;  incense-cedar,  the  genus 
Libocedrus,  esp.  the  White  Cedar  (Z.  decurrens) 
of  Western  North  America ;  incense-cup,  a  cup 
or  small  vessel  for  burning  incense ;  also  applied 
to  certain  small  vessels  found  in  prehistoric  graves ; 
t  incense-frank  =  FRANKINCENSE  (obs.) ;  incense- 
tree,  a  name  for  various  trees  yielding  incense, 
esp.  of  the  genera  Boswellia  (chiefly  East  Indian) 
and  Idea  (chiefly  South  American)  ;  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  Pitlosporum,  from  its  fragrant 
flowers ;  incense-wood,  the  wood  of  Idea  hepta- 
phylla,  a  South  American  tree ;  f  incense- wort, 
'  a  kind  of  herb'  (Phillips,  1706). 

1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  xn.  xix,  Many  a  lawny  moun- 
tain With  'incense-bearing  forests.  1817  —  To  Constantia 
Singing,  Western  isles  with  *incense-blossoms  bright.  1853 
J.  D.  H.  DALE  tr.  Baldeschfs  Cerem.  Rom.  Rite  8  He  . . 
presents  the  navicvla  (or  *incense-boat)  to  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  1866  R.  F.  LITTLEDALE  Incense  19  The 
priest  . .  takes  the  incense-boat,  and  burns  incense  in  the 
thurible,  censing  the  altar  five  times.  1561  DAUS  tr. 
Bullingeron  Apoc.  (1573)  17  b,  The  feete  of  the  Lord  are 
of  Copper,  or  like  to  "Incens-brasse  burnyng  in  a  fire.  For 
Incensorasse  is  a  word  compounded  of  Brasse  and  Incence. 
1750  GRAY  Elegy  v.  The  breezy  call  of  "incense-breathing 
morn,  a  1843  SfoUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  IV.  3  An  *incense- 
burner  to  the  idols.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Libocedrus, 
Mncense  Cedar.  01835  MRS.  HEMANS  Poems,  To  Picture 
Madonna,  And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bow'd  Before  thee, 
midst  the  *incense-cloud  ?  1633  True  Trojans  in.  vi.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  408  An  altar  we  descry,  Where 
"incense-frank  and  amber  fumes  did  fly  In  little  rolling 
curls.  1842  FABER  Styrian  Lake  etc,  37  The  incense- 
loaded  air.  a  1835  MRS.  HEMANS  Poems,  Minster,  Reveal- 
ing Through  *incense-mists  their  sainted  pageantry.  1611 
FLORIO,  Incensorio,  a  censor,  or  *incense-pan.  a  1661 
HOLYDAV  Juvenal  248  There  was  no  such  matter  as  the 
bringing  of  their  incense  in  papers  to  the  altars ;  there 
being,  for  that  purpose,  an  incense-pan.  1699  DAMPIKR 
Voy.  II.  I.  43  A  little  Altar,  with  two  "Incense-pots  on  it. 
1587  KENNEK  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  341  Spiknard, 
saffron,  sweet  canes,  Cinomon,  with  the  rest  Of  incense- 
trees.  1855  KINGSLEY  Westw.  ffox\\.  (1889)  391  Shrubberies 
of  heaths  and  rhododendrons,  and  woolly  incense-trees.  1884 
Leisure  Hour  Dec.  753/2  The  Pittosporum  or  incense  tree, 
as  it  is  here  called  from  the  perfume  which  its  pretty  white 
flowers  give  out.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  "Incense  wood,  Idea 
Iteptaphylla. 

Incense  (i'nsens),  ».!  Forms :  see  INCENSE 
sb.  [a.  F.  encenser  (Chanson  Roland,  nth  c.), 
corresp.  to  med.L.  and  It.  incensdre,  f.  encens, 
iiifeiistim,  iticenso,  INCENSE  sb."] 

1.  trans.  To  fumigate  or  perfume  (a  person  or 
thing)  with  incense,  esp.  in  connexion  with  a  reli- 
gious ceremony ;  to  bum  or  offer  incense  before 
(an  image),  or  to  (a  deity) ;  to  cense. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  11093  pey  ensensede  be 
body.  (  '375  to.  Leg.  Saints,  Kaptista  47  pis  zachary  . . 


INCENSE. 

wes  in  be  tenvpil  gan,  . .  til  incense  be  altere.  1401  Pol. 
Poems  (Rolls)  II.  44  Chorees  children,  with  new  senceres 
ensencen  the  aut.rs  of  synne.  1496  Dives  <r  Paup.  (W.  de 
W  )  I.  xv.  47/1  Now  clerkes  encense  ymages  &  other.  1558 
HETHE  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1824)  I.  App.  vi.  402  Kinge 
Ozias  did  take  the  censer  to  incense  the  aulter.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  144  An  Idol-roorae,  where  they 
Incense  these  Deities  morning  and  euening.  1709  J.  JOHN- 
SON Clergy'".  V<ulc  if.  n.  194  They  that  . .  did  not  . .  with 
their  own  hands  incense  Idols.  1805  SOUTHEY  Matloc  n. 
ii  And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then  ..  At 
morning  and  al  evening  incense  him,  And  mock  him  with 
knee-reverence.  1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  II.  i.  x,  Neither., 
shall  any  man  or  woman,  self-styled  noble,  be  '  incensed,' — 
foolishly  fumigated  with  incense,  in  Church. 

Iff.  1719  STACKHOUSE  Body  Divin.  iv.  i.  §  2  (1776)  II.  428 
The  prayers  of  the  saints  incensed  with  the  merits  of  his 

"2!  trims/.  To  perfume  with  any  pleasant  odour ; 
to  suffuse  with  fragrance  ;  to  scent.  (Inquot.  1503, 
to  drive  out  by  diffusing  fragrance.) 

1503  HAWES  Examf.  Virt.  iv.  iii,  Fragrant  floures  full  of 
delycasy  That  all  yll  heyres  [  =  airs]  dyde  ensence  oute. 
I7»7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  hid.  I.  vii.  68  Some 
Powder  of  Benjoin,  Myrrh  or  Frankincense,  which  produce 
a  thick  Smoke,  that  incenses  or  perfumes  the  whole  Room. 
1851  HAWTHORNE  Blitkedale  Rom.  iv,  A  goodly  quantity  of 
peat  which  was  crumbling  to  white  ashes,  . .  incensed  the 
kitchen  with  its  not  ungrateful  odor.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLK 
luberrs  301  Wild  roses  incensed  the  fresh  air.  1884  J.  PAYNE 
1001  Nights  VIII.  20  She  incensed  herself  with  aloes-wood 
and  scented  herself  with  musk  and  ambergris. 

3.  fig.  To  offer  flattering  homage  or  adulation 
to  ;  "to  natter.  ?  06s. 

1731  Gentl.  Instr.  (ed.  10)  212  (D.)  He  . .  now  must  be 
bought  off  and  incensed  by  his  Sovereign,  as  the  Devil  is 
by  the  Indians,  that  he  may  do  no  more  harm.  1736  Ln. 
HERVEY  Mem.  Geo.  II,  I.  319  Flatterers  that  were  per- 
petually incensing  his  altars.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
Virtue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  206  This  was  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  poet  incensed  the  painter. 

4.  To  burn  or  offer  as  incense  (lit.  anAJig.). 
1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  Concl.,  The  good,  if  any  bee, 

is  due  ..  to  be  incensed  to  the  honour  first  of  the  Diume 
Maiestie,  and  next  of  your  Maiestie.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  417  A  Censer  with  Incense,  which  he 
incenseth.  1871  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Lev.  iv.  11-12  The 
whole  carcass  of  the  bullock  is  burned,  not  incensed  or 
turned  into  a  sweet  smell  on  the  altar,  but  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  place  of  ashes. 

5.  intr.  To  bum  or  offer  incense. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sec.  Nun's  T.  395  They  nolde  encense  ne 
sacrifise  right  nought.  1388  WYCLIF  Luke  i.  9  He . .  entride 
in  to  the  temple,  to  encense.  c  1449  PECOCK  Refr.  n.  vi. 
169  To  encense  to  God  or  to  a  Seint  blfore  an  auter. 
1638  Penit.  Conf.  viii.  (\6yfl  250  Such  who  . .  through 
frailty  had  incensed  unto  Idols.  1870  Dally  News  7  Feb., 
His  Holiness  ..  afterwards  walked  round  the  coffin,  incens- 
ing and  sprinkling  holy  water. 

Incense  (.inse-ns),  v.2  Forms  :  5  encense,  5-0 
ensense,  5-7  ineence,  6-7  insence,  6-  incense. 
[a.  OF.  inccnser  (1  encenser)  (i5-i6th c.  in Godef.), 
f.  L.  incens-,  ppl.  stem  of  incendere  to  set  on  fire, 
INCEND.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  set  on  fire,  kindle ;  to  consume 
with  fire,  burn.  Obs. 

1470-85  ttAimvArtkttrsaa.  xi,  Syr  Launcelot  with  his 
viii  felowes  wente  aboute  the  hors  bere  syngyng  &  redyng 
many  an  holy  oryson,  &  frankensens  vpon  the  corps  en- 
censed.  1477  NORTON  Oni.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  64 
Incenced  with  Heate.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Picas.  I.  xv, 
Envyroned  about  With  tongues  of  fyre  as  bright  as  any 
starre,  That  fyry  flambes  ensensed  alway  out.  1593 
G  FLETCHER  Licia  (1876)  53  For  why  my  heart  with  sighs 
doth  breath  such  flame,  That  ayre  and  water  both  incensed 
be  l6as  BACON  Ess.,  Adversitie  (Arb.)  505  Vertue  is  like 
pretious  Odours,  most  fragrant,  when  they  are  incensed,  or 
crushed,  c  1700  ADDISON  Milton  imit.  out  of  yri^eSnnf 
(R.),  Now  belches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  flame  Incenst, 
or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
f  b.  To  heat,  make  hot.  Obs. 

i6ai  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  i.  i.  i.  iv.  12  Madnesse  . .  hath 
the  same  causes  as  the  other  [Phrensie],  as  Choler  adust, 
and  Blood  incensed,  Braines  inflamed, 
f  2.  fy.  To  inflame,  excite,  '  kindle '  (passion  or 

ardent  feeling).  06s. 

1599  MARSTON  .to.  Villanie  i.  iii.  '84  Shall  Curio . .with 
bare  groping  touch  Incense  his  lust?  1631  GOUGE  Gods 
Arrows  i  8  4-  7  These  by  their  smnes  much  incense  Gods 
wraTh  667  MILTON  P.L.  IX.  692  Will  God  mcense  his 
ire  For  such  a  petty  Trespass  ?  1809  W.  IRVING  «•«*»* 
vn.  vi.  (1849)  410  Perplexities  which  bewildered  the  Dram 
and  incensed  the  ire  of  honest  Peter. 

t3.  To  inflame,  excite,  'fire'  (a  person  with 
some  ardent  feeling  or  passion).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

,435  MISYN  Fin  of  Love  102  My  saule  truly  with  holy 
lufewasensensyd.  153-  ELYOT  Gov.  ,.  „  Some ..be  in- 
censed  with  glorie,  some  with  ambicion.  i6ioU *LfcTt.HER 
Christ's  Viet.  i.  Ix,  And  all  incensed  with  love,  With 
wonder  and  amazement,  did  her  beauty  prove.  1004 
Flodden  F.\.\  You  muses  all  my  mind  incense. 

b.  spec.  To  inflame  with  wrath,  excite  or  pro- 
voke to  anger,  make  angry,  enrage,  exasperate. 
(The  current  sense.)  .  .  , 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.    vi.  ccvii.  220  For  the  whiche  h 
.nseVsed  the  kynge  of  Fraunce  agayne  hym  in  all  that  he 
myght.    cis8«  CTF.SS   PEMBROKE   ft..  LXXVIII.   "j«"* 
ofte   this   choked   kind   Incenst.  him  in   the  desert  eve  y 
where.     1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  in.  3^I"ch  was  thiknight 
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and  curses.     1858  BRIGHT  Sf.  India  24  June,  A  thing  likely 
o  incense  and  horrify  the  people  of  India. 
C.  Jig.  To  stir  up,  make  violent  or  furious. 
In  quot.  1604  with  mixture  of  sense  i. 
1604   DEKKER  Honest   Wh.   Wks.   1873  II.    133  Winds 
wrastling  with   great    fires,  incense   the  name*.      1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  2  A  sea  tempestuous  and  vnfaithfnll  ;  at  an 
instant  incensed  with  sudden  gusts.    Ibid.  25  A  li. 
blowing  . .  which  when  contrary  to  the  streame,  doth  ex- 
ceedingly incense  it. 

•)•  4.  To  incite  to  some  action  ;  to  urge,  instigate, 
stir  up,  '  set  on '.     Const,  to  or  to  do  something. 
In  some  instances  perhaps  associated  with  INSENSE,  q.  v. 
1531  ELYOT  Gm>.  i.  xiv,  If  nature  ..  wyll  dispose  them  to 
that  maner  studie,  they  shall  be  therto  the  more  incensed, 
and  come  unto  it  the  better  prepared  and  furnisshed.  _  1549 
COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Pet.  7  The  Profession  . . 
whereuuto  they  ought  rather  to  be  encensed  and  allured  by 
your  honest  behauiour.    1600  HOLLAND  Levy  xxvii.  xlix.  665 
[Asdrubal]  when  his  men  were  weery  and  drew  back  . .  in- 
censed [accendit]  them  againe,  one  while  by  faire  words 
and  intreatie,  another  while  by  sharpe  checks  and  rebukes. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  iv.  xxviii.  (1647)  217  By  which  speech 
he  incensed  the  English  to  go  on  with  him. 
Incensed  (i-nsenst),  ///.  o.l     [f-  INCENSE  v. 
(or  sb.)  +  -ED.]    Perfumed  or  accompanied  with 
incense  ;  filled  with  the  smoke  of  incense. 
1611  HEYWOOD  Gold.  Age  \.  Wks.  1874  I.  i3The  Delphian 
God,  Spake  from  the  Incenst  Altar.  i8u  S.  ROGERS  Colum- 
bits  v.  21  The  incensed  rites,  and  choral  harmonies.     1866 
NEALE  Sequences  ft  Hymns  131  Again  shall  banner,  cross, 
and  cope  gleam  thro'  the  incensed  aisle. 
Incensed  (inse-nst,   poet,  inse'nsed),  ///.  a.- 
[f.  INCENSE  v.*  +  -ED  i.j 

fl.  a.  lie.  Set  on  fire,  kindled,  b.  Jig.  (of 
anger,  etc.)  Kindled,  excited.  Obs. 

1611  ROWLANDS  More  Knaves  Yet  i  27  Whose  heauy  wrath 
and  iust  incensed  Ire,  Hath  sentenc'd  me  to  euerlastmg  fier. 
1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  213  The  coruscation  of 
some  incensed  Exhalations  breaking  forth  by  pauses  and 
intervals  from  the  Clouds.  1694  tr.  Milton's  Lett.  Stale, 
ToPr.  Transili'ania  May  an.  1655,  Beseeching  him  to  re- 
move his  incens'd  Anger  from  his  Subjects. 

2.  Inflamed  with  wrath,  made  angry,  enraged. 
1594  SIIAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  11.  i.  52  Betweene  these  swelling 

wrong  incensed  Peeres.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  847  Hast  n 
to  appease  Th'  incensed  Father,  and  th'  incensed  Son,  While 
Pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT 
Chr.  Life  (1747)  I"-  16  He  will  appear  against  us  as  an 
incensed  Judge  in  the  Quarrel  of  his  tathers  Authority. 
1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xviii.  III.  5-  To  abandon  the 
Samians  to  the  vengeance  of  their  incensed  sovereign. 

3.  Her.  Said  of  an   animal   depicted  with   fire 
issuing  from  the  mouth  and  ears. 

1577^7  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1256/2  The  field,  .charged 
with  so  many  lions  of  the  first  rampants  incensed  gules.  i88» 
CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)  90. 

Hence  Ince'nsedness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  I?*?)- 

IncenseleSS  (i'nsensles),  a.  [f.  INCENSE  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  \Vithontincense. 

1856  G  WILSON  Gateways  Know!.  (1859)  80  An  oppor- 
tunity . .  which  our  modern  incenseless  worship  does  not 
supply.  re 

Incensement  (inse-nsment).  Now  rare.  [t. 
INCENSE  v2  +  -MENT.]  The  fact  of  being  incensed ; 
anger,  wrath,  exasperation. 

1599  PORTER  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII. 
,16  Not  for  that  your  incensement  Makes  me  make  offer  of 
a    but  your  health.     1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  A.  ill.  iv.  260  His 
incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  s.      nu 
lion  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulcl er^ 
1614  HEYWOOD  Cafti-vs  m.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Rather 
civ.-  him  upp  a  Sacrifice  To  my  lord's  just  incensement. 
i8ji  Examiner  W  Popular  incensement.  .seems  more 
be  indicated.    1867 >  Ou, DA  Idalia*.  .26  Such  a  freedom  . . 
now  lashed  him  into  vehement  pain  and  incensement. 
tlnce-nser'.   Obs.     Forms:  a.  4  encenser, 
ensenser  ;  P.  5-6  encensour,  -or,  6  incensur  ; 
t    7  incenser.     [Two  types:  ME.  cucenser,  a. 
AF  encenser,  OF.  encensier  :-late  L.  itutnsdnum 

(Du  Cange),  f.  incensum  INCENSE;  and  ME.  en- 
tensor,  ad.  OF.  encensoir,  med.L.  incensdnum  IN- 

CENSOKY    Cf.  CENSEB.]   A  vessel  in  which  incense 


INCENSORY. 

Incenser  3:  see  INCENSOB. 
t  Ince'nsial,  a.  Obs.  rare.     In  6  encencyall. 
[f.  ciicens  INI  t  ob.  immed.  a.  OF.  tncen- 

sitl:  see  -AI..]   I'citaining  to  or  resembling  incense. 
1493  h'esti-'all  (W.  lie  W.  1515)  84  There  is  noo  encence 
savoureth  soo  swete  and  gyutth  so  encencyall  an  odour.. as 
dooth  good  prayers. 

Ince'nsible,  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  ineens-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  incenJere  to  Iscr.ND  +  -IDLE.]  Capable 
~c  being  incensed  or  excited  in  feeling. 

il4T.  ADAMS  in  Spurgcon  Treat.  Dar.  Ps.  xxxv.  17  Were 
d  like  nuin,  subject  to  pa^iou^,  or  inccnsible  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  common  barrator. 

Incensing  •i-nscnsirj),  vbl.  ibl     [f.  !•• 
v.1  +  -ING  L]     The  action  of  INCE.VSK  :0  ;  a  per- 
fuming with,  or  offering  of,  incense ;  censing. 

1388  WVCUI  Luke  i.  lo  Al  the  multitude  of  the  puple 
preiede  in  the  our  of  encensyng.     1496  /'iTt-i-v  1'aufi.    W. 
de  W.)  i.  xv.  47/1  In  euery  lawe  thuryfycacyon  or  encen- 
synge  hath  ben  an  hygh  dyuyne  worshyp.    1559  1 ; 
Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  App.  xxii.   51   Imaf 

gildinj 
Mode, 


of  bein 

16 
God 


.Mrype  Sinn.  Kej.  ^1709}  1.  npl).  xxu.  51  images  in  me 
Church  of  Christ  have  been  foully  abused,  .with  ..clothing, 
gilding,  incensing,  and  other  kinds  of  honour.  1670  PULLER 
Moder.  Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  "37  As  formal  . .  as  any  Ron- 
can  be  in  his  crosses  and  incensings.  1877  J.  D.  CHA.MBIRS 
7  >.•';•.  Worship  264  The  elaborate  incensing  of  the  altar  and 
of  persons  and  things. 

Incensing  (inse-nsirj),  vU.  sb.-     [f.  INCI 
p.2  +  .mo1.]     The  action  of  INCENSE  n.2;   in- 
flaming ;  fstirring  up  (obs.)  ;  a  making  angry. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  350  The  commons  of  y"  cytie  were 
so  ferre  out  of  rule  by  ensensynge  of  ryotous  persones.  1650 
B.  Discalliminium  53  The  world  never  saw ..  such  incensing 
of  forraigne  hatred  upon  a  Nation. 
luce-using,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-'.] 
That  incenses,  inflames,  or  excites. 

1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  in.  viii.  212  To  streake  him- 
sclfe,  and  with  incensing  touch  To  faint  his  force. 
tlnce'USiOU.    Obs.      Also   4-5   inseneyon. 
[ad.  L.  intensioti-em,  n.  of  action  from  imendlre 
to  INCEND  :  cf.  OF.  incension  (1488  in  Godef.}.] 

1.  Burning ;  setting  on  fire ;  conflagration. 
M3»-S<>  tr.   Higden  (Rolls)    I.   29  The  iiij.   ages   of  the 

world,  from  the  plasmacion  of  Adam  vn  lo  th.  incension  ol 
the  temple  of  the  lewes.  i6»6  BACON  Xyh'a  §  23  Subtill  or 
Windy  Spirits  are  taken  off  by  Incension  or  Luaporation. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Incension,.  .a  burning  or  inflaming. 

2.  Bodily  heating  or  inflammation. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillf mean's  Fr.  Ckirurff.  17/2  The 
woundes  of  the  belly  are  not  so  subiecte  vnto  inflummation 
or  incensions.  1745  MORTIMER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  477 
Was  it  not  for  the  Superabundance  of  aqueous  Humours 
in  Animals ..  fatal  Incensions  would  frequently  happen. 

3.  The  inflaming  or  exciting  of  passion  or  ardent 
feeling  ;  incensement. 

1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Total.  11. 1.  2  Wars  and  blood-shed  . . 
hath  followed  partly  by  this  incension. 

tlnCO'nsive,  «•  and  sb.  Obs.  tare.  Also  7 
insensive.  [a.  obs.  F.  inccnsif,  -ivc,  ad.  L.  type 
*incensiv-tis,  f.  inctns-,  ppl.  stem  of  imendlre  : 
see  INCEND  and  -IVE.] 

A.  aJj.  1.  Of  inflamed  disposition,  full 
•ath. 

«7  FOXE  A.  I,  M.  (1684)  I.  9<>/?  Unto  Christian  piety 
anu   Religion,   he  was  most   incensive,   and   in   the    I 
Churches  exercised  cruel  persecution. 
2.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  passion  or  angry 
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god. 


ON  Ovid's  Mtt.  xni. 


- 

portable  Incenser,  wherewith  to  incen 

' 


had 


-EB  ^   2  1 

1    One  who  burns  or  offers  incense. 
^he  icred  he^'the  licenser,  the  player  on  the  flute. 


,633  T.  ADAMS  Exf.  2  Pettru.  i  QuareUing,  and  multiply- 
ing  Incensive  terms  a  1677  BARROW  Wks.  (,686)  II  .  x 
,,8  To  be  extremely  hated,  and  inhumanely  persecuted 
without  any  fault  committed,  or  just  occasion  offered,  i» 
greatly  incensive  of  humane  passion. 
B.  sb.  =  INCENTIVE  sb. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  War  D  vj  b,  H.nc.  we  may  observe  tl 
the  very  propagation   of  our  kind,  hath  with  it  a  strong 
insensive  even  of  those  daily  Wars,  which  afflict  the  earth. 

tlnce-nsor,-er.  Obi,  [a.  L.  ««.•«•«' -,  ?g«' 

from  incendlre  :  see  I.NCEXD  v.     Cf.  obs.  ( .  i*  < 
seitr  ( 1 6th  c.).  The  form  incenscr  might  be  agcnt-n. 
from  INCENSE  v.*\    One  who  kindles,  inflames, 

•$S»2±^A£J«Sw/«j-aflB2 

S5SS*P«rfi£a  %£  ^ 

-r'incens/rs.and  stirre,  ^ard^f  th^minde,.^ ,6,3 


,  f.  imcmum 


Cf. 


offering,  or  ?an   altar  of  burnt 

°fSS%J±.«-  XL  686  A  cup  of  gold,  croWd  with 
red  wine,  he  held  On  th'  holy  incensory  poutd  [«»   ~ 

"S"'  ATe'swl  for  burning  incense  ;  a  censer. 

7645  %.-  ELVN  Hem.  ,7  Fet.,  Other  saints  he  here,  decorf 
,S«th  splendid  ornamenis,  lamps,  and   mcen^nes  of 

SH 
SSSSEs 

C?"    IsTs)  I.  vii.  269  In  some   churche,  an  inc.: 
meiallic  vessel,  was  suspended  from  the  n 


INCENSUBABLE. 

Ilicensurable  inse'nsiurab'l,  -fur-  ,  a.  rare. 
[Is-  J.]  Not  liable  to  censure  ;  not  censurable  or 
blameable.  1846  WORCKSTEB  cites,  DU-IGHI. 

Hence  Xnconsurably  aJv.  r-aiv. 

1846   WoKCEMEK  cites  SHELLEV. 

T  Ince  ntioii.  Obs.  rart~°.  In  7  -sion.  [ad. 
L.  incenlion-fm,  n.  of  action  f.  iminfre  to  sing  to, 
blow  on  an  instrument,  f.  in-  JN-  a  +  canfre  to 
sing.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOUNT  Glassogr.,  lncc*sion(ub  iitfino^  melody  of  In- 
struments, or  of  men  singing  together. 

Incentive  vinseTitiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  in- 
centiv-us  setting  the  tune,  inciting,  f.  incinlre:  see 
IXCEXTIO.V.  In  sense  i,  app.  confounded  with 
IXCEXSIVE,  and  other  derivatives  of  L.  incendlre  to 
kindle,  set  on  fire.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Having  the  quality  of  inciting  or 
arousing  to  feeling  or  action  ;  provocative, exciting. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarcks  Mar.  1143  Pythia  the  Priest- 
resse  of  Apollo,  being  once  come  downe  from  her  three  footed 
fabricke,  upon  which  she  receiveth  that  incentive  spirit  of 
furie,  rernaineth  quiet.  1660  tr.  A»i\raidits  Treat,  cane. 
Rttig.  1.  vii.  109  Embellished  with  many  beauties  incentive 
of  our  Love.  1677  VV.  HUBBARD  Karrath'e  Postscr.  10  In- 
stances of  this  nature  should  be  Incentive  unto  us,  to  bless  . 
the  Father  of  Lights,  a  1754  _NoRTH  £JBtt*(l896)I.  371  The 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  .made  an  incentive  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  1864  Rentier  No.  92.  405  '2  Pleasing  and  incentive 
. .  to  . .  our  mental  faculties.  1866  CANDLISH  I  Ef.  John 
ix.  104  It  is  a  stimulus  and  incentive  impulse. 

t  2.  Having  the  property  of  kindling  or  setting 
on  fire.  Obs. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  VI.  519  Part  incentive  reed  Provide, 
pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  l. 
(Seager),  The  cavern'd  ground,  With  grain  incentive  [gun- 
powderj  stor'd,  by  sudden  blaze  Bursts  fatal. 

B.  sb.  [L.  tnc'entivti'ii.]  Something  that  arouses 
feeling,  or  incites  to  action ;  an  exciting  cause  or 
motive  ;  an  incitement,  provocation,  '  spur'. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls>  I.  5  The  incentive  of  manhode. 
i6ia  SFLDEN  Ilfustr.  Drayftm's  Poly-olb.  vi.  07  A  musicall 
incentiue  to  warre.  1638  KavnfftaVt  Univ.  I.  (1702)  3  Let 
the  Precepts  and  Patterns  of  Vertues  . .  serve  for  Spurs  and 
Incentives  to  Grace.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  (1848)  Q 
Incentives  to  inflame  our  hearts  with  Charity  and  Zeal. 
1713  STEELE  Enzlisktn.  No.  50.  329  This  Paper  is  principally 
designed  as  an  Incentive  to  the  Love  of  our  Country.  1849 
Miss  MULOCK  Ogih'its  viti,  With  men  of  Lynedon's  char- 
acter opposition  is  often  the  greatest  incentive  to  love. 

Hence  Ince  ntively  adv.,  incitingly. 

1856  in  WEBSTER. 

Incentor  jnse'ntaj).  Now  rare.  Also  6 -our, 
9  (erron.)  -or.  [a.  L.  incentor  singer,  setter  of  a 
tune,  inciter,  from  incinere :  see  INCENTIOX.] 

1.  One  who  excites  or  stirs  up  (strife,  etc.) ;  one 
who  incites  to  action. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1596)  79/2  The  cheefe  Capteine  and 
incentour  of  which  persecution  was  first  Dioclesian.  1609 
BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansui.  Nameless  Catk.  172  They  tooke 
him  to  1)6  Incentor,  the  Stirrer  or  Procurer  of  the  same. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Incentor, . .  a  make-bate,  or  Bout<:ft-2i. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Incentor,  the  same  as  Incendiary.  1718 
PRIDEAUX  O.  fy  N.  Test.  n.  n.  138  The  chief  Incentors  of 
this  War.  1895  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  30  Aug.  5  A  placard, 
declaring  that  all  incenters  to  riot  would  be  executed. 

t  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1656  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.,  Incentor,  he  that  singeth  the 
descant.  In  singing  there  are  three  degrees,  the  first  Site- 
centor,  the  second  htcentor,  the  third  Accentor.  1678 
PHILLIES  led.  4),  Incentor,  he  that  sings  the  middle  part. 

Incentre,  encentre,  (in-,  ense-ntaj),  v.  ran. 
[f.  IN-  2,  EN-  i  +  CENTRE  :  cf.  It.  incentrare.] 
tram.  To  centre  in  something;  to  place  or  fix  in 
the  centre. 

1611  FLORIO,  Inccntrare,  to  encentre,  or  goe  to  the  midle  or 
centre.  1613  WILLIAMS  Let.  to  Dk.  Buckingham  15  June  in 
Hacket  Life  I.  (1692)  135  Nor  is  your  Love  incentred  to  me 
only  in  your  own  Breast.  1843  E.  JONES  Sens,  fy  E-v.  in 
Encentred  in  this  meadow,  one  revolved  Inquiring  gaze. 

Incept  (inse-pt),zv.  [f.  L.  incept-,  ppl.  stem  of  in- 
cipfre  to  begin  (see  INCIPIEXT).  Cf.  rare  OF.  incepter 
to  begin  =  L.  freq.  inceptdre  to  begin,  undertake.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  undertake  ;  to  begin,  commence, 
enter  upon.  Obs. 

1569  NEWTON  Cicero's  Olde  Agt  70,  Those  things  ..  were 
unluckely  and  in  ill  time  incepted.  1641  Mare's  Ricli.  [II 
245  Was  not  his  first  enterprise  . .  begun  and  incepted  by 
the  murther  of  divers  noble  ..  and  vertuous  personages? 
i8oa,  1895  (see  INCEPTED,  INCEPTING  below]. 

2.  inlr.  To  enter  formally  upon  the  office  of  a 
Master  or  Doctor  in  a  University,  and  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Faculty;  to  complete   the 
taking  of  the  degree  ;  =  COMMENCE  v.  4.     (A  term 
retained   at   Cambridge:    now   obs.    at   Ox) 
Hence  gen.  to  enter  upon  one's  career  or  office. 

1851  C.  A.  BRISTED  Eng.  University  (ed.  2)  348  The  M.  A. 
HI-  efls  in  about  three  years  and  two  months  from  the  time 
v  v  ii,ngo  '  de«ree-  l88?  MULLINCER  in  Encycl.  Brit. 

XXIII.  835/1  What  is  technically  known  as  admission  to 
that  degree  \licentia  tiocenili]  was  really  nothing  more  nor 

o  o  "  recelvlnB  tne  chancellor's  permission  to  incept. 
1895  RASHDAI.L  i.'niv.  Europe  in  Mid.  Ages  \.  v.  2 

Licentiate '  was  not  regarded  as  *  full  '  Master '  or  '  Doctor  ' 

til)  he  had  '  incepted  '.     1896  Daily  A«w  28  Oct.  3/4  Cam- 

•  ..Permission  to  incept  in  surgen  ranted 

by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  Spec!;.:  ,licine 

to  H.  H.  C ,  MA.,  M.I!.,  of  Clare  College. 

3.  trans.  (Biol.}  To  take  in.  as  an  organism  or  cell. 
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1863  H.  J.  CARTER  in  Ann.  Xat.  I/tst.  Su.  111.  45  KaJi 
time  after  incepting  a  grain  it  went  away  to  home  distance. 
1885  E.  A.  SCHAFI-R  in  Proc.  R.Soc.  XXXVIII.  88  The  in- 
tussusception of  particles  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
phenomena  exhibited  by  aimvboid  cell*,  which  will  carry 
such  incepted  matters  along  with  them  in  their  slow  move- 
ments  from  place  to  place. 

Hence  Ince'pted,  Ince'pting///.  adjs. 

1802  PALEY  Nat.  Thtol.  xxvii.  (1819)  482  In  plants  ..  the 
incepted  organization,  though  formed  within  and  through 
and  by  a  preceding  organization,  is  not  corrupted  by  its 
corruption,  or  destroyed  by  its  dissolution.  1861  M.  PAT- 
TISON  Serrtr.  (1885)  60  The  love  of  truth  . .  which  is  as  un- 
mistakable in  the  incepting  scholar  as  in  the  consummate 
scientific  intellect.  1884  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  V.)  XXXIX. 
138/3  An  introductory  guide  to  Sanskrit  ..  for  incepting 
Students  whose  mother-tongue  is  English.  1893  FOWLEH 
Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  277  One  of  the  incepting  Doctor-.. 
1895  RAVEN  Hist.  Suffolk  58  The  joint  action  of  the  village 
community,  rather  than  the  mandate  of  an  incepting  thane. 

Inception  (inse'pjan}.  [ad.  L.  inception-em, 
n.  of  action  from  inciptre  to  begin.  Cf.  OF.  in- 
ception^ -cion  (i5~i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  of  entering  upon  some  undertaking, 
process,  or  stage  of  existence ;  origination,  begin- 
ning, commencement. 

a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1792)  18  From  his 
first  inception,  tyll  the  day  of  his  del  he,  his  house  stode  aftyr 
one  vnyformitie.  i6a6  BACON  Syh>a  §  316  The  Inception 
of  Putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  Maturation.  1677  HALE  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  69  The  very  repugnancy  in  Nature  of  suc- 
cessive Beings  to  be  without  an  inception,  or  eternal.  1827 
JAKMAN  PowetFs  Devises  II.  299  Cases  in  which  ..  the  de- 
vise, according  to  the  state  of  events  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception, never  could  have  had  an  object.  1866  (ii;o\i-; 
Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corf.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  211  Minute 
organisms  which  appear  so  to  speak,  full-blown  at  their  in- 
ception. 1878  LECKY  Eng.  in  \$th  C.  I.  ii.  213  Between  the 
inception  and  the  execution  of  the  project  Louis  XIV  died. 

2.  In  University  use:  The  action  of  incepting; 
see  quots.  1888,  1895,  and  cf.  COMMENCEMENT  2. 

c  1680  WOOD  Annals  (ed.  Gulch,  1792)  I.  60  After  He  had 
feasted  the  Scholars  at  his  Inception,  they  like  clownes 
left  him.  Ibid.  66  There  was  no  scholar,  if  of  any  ac- 
count, but  did  show  himself  bountiful  at  his  Inception. 
1841  PEACOCK  Stat.  Cambridge  n  There  yet  remained  to 
be  performed  [before  creation]  the  exercises  of  inception  or 
commencement.  1888  MULUXGKR  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI II. 
835/1  By  inception  was  implied  the  master's  formal  entrance 
upon,  and  commencement  of,  the  functions  of  a  duly  licensed 
teacher,  and  his  recognition  as  such  by  his  brothers  in  the 
profession.  1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  in  Mid.  Ages  I.  iv. 
232  In  our  English  Universities,  conservative  as  they  are  in 
many  things,  every  trace  of  the  ceremony  of  Inception  has 
at  length  unhappily  disappeared ;  only  the  preliminary 
ceremonial  of  the  License  survives.  Ibid.  v.  452  An  interval 
of  half  a  year  commonly  elapsed  between  License  and  In- 
ception. ..  He  was  then  free  to  give  his  formal  inaugural 
lecture  or  rather  disputation  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty, 
to  receive  the  Magisterial  biretta  and  the  book, .  .to  receive 
the  kiss  of  fellowship,  and  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  magis- 
terial Cathedra. 

3.  The  action  of  taking  in,  as  an  organism. 

a  1849  E.  A.  POE  (0.),  The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  inception,  during  efforts  to 
breathe  while  beneath  the  surface,  of  water  into  the  lungs. 

Inceptive  (inse-ptiv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  obs.  F. 
inceptify'W6  (i6th  c.  in  Godef),  ad.  L.  type  */«- 
ceptiv-ust  f.  incept-,  ppl.  stem  of  indpere  to  begin  : 
see  -IVE.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Beginning,  commencing,  incipient ;  relating  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  beginning,  initial. 

i66a  J.  SPARROW  tr.  Bchme's  Rent.  Wk$tl  -znd  Afol. 
Tylcken  10  Whether  is  it  an  inceptive  or  beginning  Mystery, 
or  an  Eternall  one?  a  1763  BYROM  Art  Eng.  Poetry  (R.), 
You  see,  in.  speaking^  or  by  sound,  or  ink,  The  grand  incept- 
ive caution  is  to  think.  1873  EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue 
(ed.  2)  §  247  The  various  accents  of  the  Newfoundland  dog 
..are  manifestations  wonderfully  like  inceptive  speech. 

2.  Gram,  and  Logic.    Expressing  the  beginning 
of  action,  as  inceptive  verb>  inceptive  tenses,  incept- 
ive proposition  :  see  quots. 

1656  TRAPP  Comm.  Rom.  vii.  7  The  word  coM&tpisco  is 
inceptive.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.v,,  Verbs  Inceptive,  the  same  as 
Inchoatives.  1725  WATTS  Logic  in.  ii.  £  4  Inceptive  and 
desltive  propositions  . .  as  the  fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rises  ; 
but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vanish  ;  therefore  the  sun 
is  not  yet  risen.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  vii.  Wks.  (1841)  152 
The  three  first  of  these  tenses  we  call  the  inceptive  present, 
the  inceptive  past,  and  the  inceptive  future.  1824  L.  MURRAY 
ting.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  128,  'I  am  going  to  write*;  *I  am 
about  to  write '.  These  have  been  called  the  Inceptive 
future,  as  they  note  the  commencement  of  an  action.  1885 
Athenaeum  23  May  660/1  Nor  has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  give  the  inceptive  force  of  the  participle  HNIPQ  [being 
brought  forth]  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  25. 
b.  Beginning  a  word ;  initial. 

1859  R.F. .BURTON  Centr.Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
54  note,  This  [mvinyo]  is  ..  supplied  with  the  truly  S. 
African  inceptive  m  before  a  consonant. 

t 3.  Geom.  Used  of  a  locus  deficient  in  some 
particular  dimension,  but  generating  by  its  motion 
another  which  has  that  dimension.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Inceptive  Magnitude,  a  Word  us'd  by  Dr. 
Wallis  to  express  the  first  Principles  in  Geometry,  which, 
though  of  no  Magnitude  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  ;  thus  a  Point  has  no  Magnitude  it  self,  bin  i> 
inceptive  of  a  Line.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  So  a  line, 
though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet  inceptive  of  breadth  ; 
that  is,  capable,  by  its  motion,  of  producing  a  surface  which 
has  breadth. 

B.  sb.  1.  a.  Gram.  An  inceptive  verb.  b. 
Logic.  An  inceptive  proposition. 


INCERTAIN. 

1612  UUINSLKY  PCS.  Parts  (1669)  126  What  mean  you  by 
Inceptives  ending  in  scol  1669  MILTON  Accedence  Wks. 
(1847)  466/1  Verbs  called  Inceptives  ending  in  sec,  borrow 
their  Pretcrperfect  Tense  from  the  Verb  wherof  they  are 
deriv'd,  as  tepesco  tepid  from  ti'feo.  1725  WATTS  Logic  ii. 
ii.  §6  Inceptives  anddesitives,  which  relate  to  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. No  man  before  Orpheus  wrote  Greek  verse.  1751 
HARRIS  Hermes  I.  vii,  Wks.  (1841)  154  A  species  of  verbs. . 
called  inchoatives  or  inceptives. 

f2.  (pi.)  Initial  circumstances;  beginnings.  Obs. 

1718  NORTH  Mem.  Mu$ick(\&$G)  14  In  these  inceptives  of 
musick.  a  1734  —  Exam.  \.  iii.  §63  (1740)  171  One  may 
observe  a  different  Scope  in  each,  as  the  Persons,  however 
close  to  the  Inceptives  of  the  Movement,  were  differently 
circumstanced. 

Hence  Ince-ptively  adv.,  in  an  inceptive  way. 

1856  in  WEBSTER. 

Inceptor  (inse-ptai,  -fa}.  [a.  L.  inctptort 
agent-n.  from  imipcre  to  begin  :  cf.  obs.  F.  incep- 
tiur  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  One  who  incepts  or  is  about   to  incept  in  a 
University. 

1479  W.  PASTON  [at  Oxford]  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  830  III. 
246,  I  wold  be  Inceptor  be  fore  Mydsomer.  1553  HULOET, 
Inceptours  or  regent  masters  in  the  vniuersities,  candidate. 
1574  in  Peacock  Stat.  Cambridge  (1841)  App.  A,  p.  xxi.  1650 
in  Oirincy  Hist.  Harvard  Univ.  (1840)  I.  518  In  case  any 
of  the  Sophisters,  Questionists,  or  Inceptors,  fail  in  the 
premises,  .they  shall  be  deferred  to  the  following  year.  1669 
EVELYN  Diary  10  July,  Next  followed  the  Disputations  of 
the  Inceptor-Doctors  in  Medicine.  .Then  disputed  the  In- 
ceptors of  Law..  Lastly,  Inceptors  in  Theology.  1706 
HEAKNE  Collect.  7  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  201  Dr.  Hudson,  then 
an  Inceptor  in  Arts,  bore  a  Musquet.  1865  Standard 
5  July,  The  proctors  [at  Oxford]  have,  this  morning,  issued 
. .  the  list  of  '  inceptors  '  of  the  present  year — by  which  we 
mean  the  list  of  those  who,  by  proceeding  to  some  superior 
degree,  have  made  themselves  members  of  convocation. 
1895  RASHDALL  Univ.  Europe  I.  v.  453  The  evening  con- 
eluded  with  a  banquet  given  at  the  expense  of  the  Inceptor 
or  a  party  of  Inceptors  to  the  Masters  and  others. 

2.  gen.  A  beginner.  rare  —  °. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Inceptor^  a  Beginner,  or  Enterprizer. 

Hence  Ince'ptorship. 

1831  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  St.  Eng.  Univ.  (1852) 
405  The  forms  of  Inceptorahip,  and  the  Examinations  of 
some  of  the  Nations,  still  connected  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
with  this  venerable  site. 

t  I'ncerate,  V .  Obs.  rare-0,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  ina'ntre  to  spread  wax  on,  overlay  with  wax,  f. 
in-  (!N-  -)  +  cer&re  to  wax,  f.  cera  wax.] 

16*3  COCKERAM,  Inccrate  [printed  Incernate},  to  couer 
with  wax,  to  seere.  1717  BAILEY  voL  II,  Incerated. 

t  Incera'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  prec. ; 
soinmod.F.  (Littre\]  The  action  of  covering  with 
wax ;  the  bringing  of  a  substance  to  the  consistency 
of  moist  wax. 

1610  B.  JONSON  A  left.  n.  iii,  He's  ripe  for  inceration,  he 
stands  warm,  In  his  ash-fire.    1612  WOODALL  Sttrg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  272  Inceration  is  the  mixture  of  humidity  with 
that  which  is  dry,  by  a  gentle  and  not  hasty  combibition  to 
the  consistence  of  mollified  wax. 

f  Ince*rative,  a.    Obs.  rart  —  °.     [f.  ppl.  stem 
|    of  L.  incerare  (IscERATE  v.}  +  -IVE.]     (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Inccratifi  inceratiue,  waxing ;    cleauing,  or 
|    sticking  vnto.     1818  in  TODD. 

t  Inceremo'nious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  3.] 
Void  of  ceremony ;  unceremonious. 

1651  BP.  HALL  Susiirrium  xvii,  Another  approves  better 
of  a  simple  and  inceremonious  devotion.  1687  Good  Advice 
40  Who  ..would  not  be  brought  to  so  Inceremonious  a  way 
of  Worship  as  that  of  the  CaTvinists. 

t  Ince*rn,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [ad.  L.  incern-ere> 
f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  cernere  to  sift.]  To  sift  (a  matter) ; 
to  examine  closely. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Interning,  sifting,  trying  by  sift- 
ing, looking  narrowly  into.  Scotch  Papers.     1658  PHILLIPS, 
Incern^  to  sift,  to  examine  strictly. 

t  Ince'rnicle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inccrniftt- 
litm  sieve,  f.  incernZrt :  see  prec.]  A  sieve. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  484  Sieves  made  of  Horses 
hairs  . .  called  . .  sometimes    excussive    Jncernicles.       1657 
Physical  Diet.,  Incernicle^  a  sieve. 

Incert,  obs.  erron.  form  of  INSERT. 

t  Ince'rtain,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a.  F.  incertain 
(Oresme,  I4th  c.),  f.  in-  (!N- 3)  +  certain,  after 
L.  incert-its  uncertain.] 

A.  adj.  Not  certain ;   —  UNCERTAIN  (in  various 
senses). 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495}  n.  280  b/2  All  i> 
incertayne  duryng  this  lyfe.  1549  COVERDALK,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  Jos.  iv.  Gj,  Thys  is  a  thinge  moste  incertayn,  how 
li.m^  they  shall  lyue,  and  a  thing  moste  certain  that  they 
shall  not  lyue  longe.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  20  What 
Dangers  . .  May  drop  vpon  his  Kingdoms,  and  deuoure 
Incertaine  lookers  on.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  -V.  Papers 
(Camden)  II.  293  What  he  will  be  able  to  doe  is  incertain. 
1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  26  Christian 
Hope  will  or  ought  to  be  my  not  incertain  support.  1741 
T.  ROBINSON  Gayelkind  ii.  16  All  the  Possessions  were 
incertain  ;  and  this  Inceriainty  was  the  cause  (etc.]. 

B.  sb.     1.  Uncertainty. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  l\\"'.  de  W.  1506)  n.  xviii.  136  The 
incertayne  of  the  houre  of  a  moment  and  of  the  estate. 

2.  Name  uf  an  obsolete  game  at  cards. 
1689  SHADWELL  Bury  F.  i.  i,  With  ombre,  crimp,  > 
or  incertain. 

t  Ince'rtain,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 2  +  CERTAIN 
a. ;  cf.  ENCERTAIN.]  To  make  certain,  assure. 


INCERTAINLY. 


1618  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxviii.  89  The  first  haih 
incertam'd  honor ;  but  lesse  safety :   The  latter  is  hi 


more 
umbly 


[Incertatn,  a  frequent  scribal  and  editorial 
error  for  in  certain,  in  truth,  certainly  (CERTAIN 
sb.  7):  e.g.  in  Pauli's  Cower  I.  1,50,  245,  etc.] 

t  Ince-rtainly,  adv.  06s.  [f.  INCEBTAIN  a. 
+  -LY  -.]  =  UNCERTAINLY,  in  various  senses. 

1530  PALSGR.  66  Other  sixe  used  of  their  auctours 


the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Incertitude  i.msautiti«d\  [a.  F.  incertitutti 
(i4_th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  type  *iiiccrtitildo, 
[.  in-  (!N--  3)  +  certitiiilo  CERTITUDE.] 

1.  Subjective  uncertainty  ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  not  being  certain  or  sure  of  something  ;  absence 
of  assurance  or  confidence  ;  doubt,  hesitation. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xvm.  xxv.  586  The  cause  of  this 
incertitude  and  difncultie  [as  to  the  beginning  of  Sprint;], 
is  partly  the  convexitie  of  the  cope  of  heaven,  and  partly 
the  diverse  climates  observed  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
a  1631  DONXE  in  Select.  (1840)  207  The  fearful  man  .  .  falls 
into  labyrinths,  of  incertitudes,  and  impertinencies,  and  .  . 
anxieties,  and  irresolutions.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  in. 
158  For  Scepticisme  and  incertitude  isthepunishmelltofsuch 
temeritie.  1756  BUKKE  I'ind.  .Vat.  Sac.  Wks.  I.  63  Thus 
we  were  brought  back  to  our  old  incertitude.  1833  ALISON 
Europe  v.  j)  63  (1849)  I-  621  The  king  was  distracted  by  the 
most  cruel  incertitude. 

2.  Objective  uncertainty;   uncertain  or  insecure 
condition  ;  insecurity. 

1603  HOLLAND  PlutarcKs  Mar.  875  The  incertitude  and 
instabilitie  of  this  life.  1692  LOCKE  Toleration  \.  Wks.  1727 
II.  241  Let  us  grant  .  .  that  in  this  Incertitude  of  Things, 
the  safest  .  .Way  .  .  is  to  follow  his  Dictates.  1802  CORKY 
Mem.  A.  Berkeley  152  The  incertitude  of  his  reconciliation 
with  Miss  Vernon. 

3.  Indistinctness  of  visible  forms  ;  obscurity. 
1883  Century  Mug.  XXVI.  821  Visit  it.  .towards  the  close 

of  day,  when  the  gray  incertitude  lies  on  the  mighty  city. 

Ilicessable  (inse'sab'l),  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Also  6  -ceissabill,  7  -ceassable,  erron.  -oeasible. 
[ad.  L.  incessabil-is,  {.  in-  (Is-  :>)  +  *cessdbilis,  f. 
ccssdre  to  CEA.SE  :  cf.  F.  incessable  (  i  jth  c.  in 
Godef.).  In  i6-i7th  c.  sometimes  assimilated  to 
cease.]  Of  unceasing  character;  ceaseless,  incessant. 

1545  RAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  iv.  vi.  (1634)  tg8  Incessable 
sweating.  1360  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  IV.  492,  I  sail  vphald 
his  seruice  IncratsabUL  1624  HEVWOOD  Gtimtik.  ix.  443 
His  liver  and  heart  is  perpetually  tyred  on  by  a  ravenous 
vulture,  who  still  renewes  his  inceasible  torments.  1627-77 


FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  v.  1 
able  walk  of  time. 


. 
The  life  of  man  is  the  Incess- 


. 

Incessably  (inse-sabli  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
Without  cessation  ;  ceaselessly,  incessantly. 

1398  TREVISA  Bartli.  De  P.  R.  u.  viii.  (MS.  Harl.  6141 
90/1  Also  he  nieueb  incessable  [<•</.  1495  -bly]  for  sich  a  loue 
faile(>  neuer.  1502  On/.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v. 
iii.  383  The  lamentacyons,  and  the  complayntes  that  they 
make  in  sessybly.  1893  Proceed.  Worlds  Congr.  Deaf 
(1.894)  174  Our  deaf  mute  mimics  continued  incessably  to 
give  assault  to  these  prejudices. 

Incessancy  (.inse'sansi).  [f.  next:  see  -ANCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  incessant  or  unceasing  ;  un- 
broken continuance. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  i.  248  Whose  white  bones  wasting 
he  .  .  with  th'  incessancy  Of  showers  pour'd  down  upon 
them.  1665  R.  B.  Coiitii:.  2  Tales  59  By  the  incessancy  of 
his  Prayers,  Heaven's  wrath  was  appeased.  1853  LYNCH 
Chr.  Practicalness  in  Lett,  to  Scattered  etc.  350  The  in- 
cessancy  and  vastness  of  human  labour.  1883  Conteinp. 
Rev.  Sept.  457  The  incessancy  and  minuteness  of  their 
bureaucratic  study. 

Incessant  (inse-sant),  a.  [prob.  a.  F.  inces- 
sant ^implied  in  iiuessamment,  1358  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  incessant-em  (implied  in  iu- 
cessanter.,  (.  in-  (In-  3)  +  cessant-ein,  pres.  pple. 
of  cessare  to  cease.] 

1.  That  does  not  cease  ;  unceasing,  ceaseless, 
continual,  either  in  duration  or  repetition. 

?53*  MORE  Confiit.  Tindale  Wks.  362/1  These  menne  .  . 
with  their  incessaunt  searche  fynde  out  false  causes.  1590 
SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  i.  i.  71  The  incessant  weepings  of  my 
wife.  1666  DKYUEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cclxxviii.  And  now  four 
days  the  sun  had  seen  our  woes  ;  Four  nights  the  moon 
beheld  th'  incessant  fire.  1726  SWIM  Gulliver  i.  ii,  An 
incessant  noise  like  that  of  a  water-mill.  1852  M.  ARNOLD 
Future  vii,  Cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge  In  a  blacker  in- 
cessanter  line.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  AY/4".  %  ^<-.  v-  140 
The  pivots  of  all  the  prophetical  teaching  are  the  incessant 
inculcation  of  justice  and  mercy. 

b.  transf.  Of  persons  and  things  in  reference  to 
their  action. 


certainly  and  fearefully.  1714  SCROG^S  Courts-lcet  (ed.  3) 
171  If  the  Verdict  find  the  Matter  incertainly. 

t  Ince-rtainty.  Ot>s.  [a.  OF.  incerlaiiuU 
(1477  in  Godef. ;  in  Cotgr.  161 1 ),  f.  incertain,  after 
ctrtaiiutc'CxxiAUm.]  =-  UNCERTAINTY,  in  various 
senses. 

1484  CA.VFON  Curtail  6  To  ryse  &  mounte  fro  certaynte 
to  Incertaynte.  1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  i.  (1599)  28  Mens 
..  hopes  full  of  suspicions  and  incertainties.  c  1600  SHAKS. 
Sotm.  cvii,  Incertenties  now  crowne  them-selues  assur'de. 


149 

1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  in.  iv,  The  rude  flint  Yields  to 

the  incessant  drop.     1820  SHELI  tv  MY/,/,  All,   I,  The  in- 

t  hail  with  stony  clash  Ploughed  up  the  waters     1863 

l.KK.iir  Sf.  Amir,   ii,  June,   A  ..have   been 

incessant  in  their  condemnation  of  the  North. 

t2.  Unending,  endless,  everlasting.   Obs. 

1557  F.  SKAOKR  Sch.  V'ertut  84;  in  Kabees  Ilk.,  Eternal! 
MUM  where  nicessaunt  ioie  continually  i,.  1361  Dvrs  tr 
hullmger  on  Afoc.  U573>  26  Which  doctrine  surely  is  i,,. 
ccssant  or  perpetual!  to  the  Cliu  .  ,564  \>IL_ 

U-.VN  mat.  agst.  Pest.  ubSSi  t}J  To  thee,  oh  heauenlie 
lather,  be  incessaunte  honour  and  glorie. 

3.  quasi-<7(/z».  Without  intermission  or  pause ;  un- 
ceasingly. 

'557  PIIAKK  sEmid  vn.  (1558)  Siv,  A  swarme  of  bees  beset 
the  bows,  Incessant  thick  with  noise.  1703  ROWE  U/yss.  i. 
i.  314  Do  they  not.. call  Incessant  on  his  tardy  Vengeance? 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vi.  103  The  world's  a  ball 
Doth  rise  and  fall  And  Roll  incessant. 

Incessantly  (inse'santli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  r 
-LY  - :  cf.  F.  incessaiiuneiit,  L.  incessanter,  both 
found  earlier  than  the  adj.  on  the  type  of  which 
they  are  formed.] 

1.  In  an  incessant  manner  ;  without  cessation  ; 
unceasingly. 

14..  Lament.  Mary  Magd.  Ixxxv,  Myne  hert  is  wounded 
with  thy  charite,  It  brenneth,  it  flameth  incessauntly.  1481 
CANTON  Godefroy  ccix.  306  Thise  turkes  . .  pourchaced  in- 
cessantly alle  the  harme  &  euyl  that  they  myuht.  1534 
MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trio.  i.  Wks.  n6i/t  When  Sa'inct  Peter 
w  as  in  pneson  . .  the  whole  churche  without  intermission 
prayed  mcessantely  for  him.  <ri6n  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xix. 


sandy.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  f.  xii.  I.  330  He  was  inces- 
santly  tormented  by  factions  which  he  could  not  asswage. 
1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  190  During  which  time 
heavy  rain  pours  incessantly. 

f2.  Forever;  perpetually.   Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  i.  5  Certainly  god  was  to  fore,  and 
shal  be  incessantly  after  without  ende  &  withoute  begyn- 
nyng. 

1 3.  Without  pausing ;  instantly ;  immediately. 

1472  Plumptm  Corr.  (Camden)  p.  Ixxvii,  The  said  Joan 
making  like  response  incessantly  to  the  said  Sir  William. 
1649  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864)  41  My  oathes.  .then  with  thee 
incessantly  grew  cold.  1700  CONGREVE  Way  of  World  v. 
yiii,  If  I  see  him  I  fear  I  shall  turn  to  Stone,  and  petrine 
incessantly,  a  1807  A.  ADDISON  Cluirge  to  Jury  (Cent.!, 
I  shall  incessantly  order  him  to  be  stripped  of  his  gown. 

Ince'ssantness.  [f.  INCESSANT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incessant. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v. 
(1875)  193  Because  of  this  incessantness  of  his  barking  [he] 
cannot  get  listened  to.  1890  Spectator  22  Nov.,  The  men 
and  women  . .  will  detest  its  sobriety,  the  incessantness  of 
its  officers'  admonitions. 

t  Ince'Ssion.   Obs.  rare.     fa.  obs.  F.  incession 

'  pace,  gait,  or  going '  (Cotgr.},  ad.  L.  incession-em, 
n.  of  action  from  incedere  to  go  on,  walk.]  On- 
ward motion ;  progression,  locomotion. 

1651  BIGGS  New  Disp.  F  197  The  slow  and  necessary  in- 
cession of  mediocrity.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Gard.  Cyrus 
iii.  56  The  incession  or  locall  motion  of  animals.  1845  M.  J. 
HIGGINS  Ess.  (1875)  215  Elegant  young  men  unsurpassable 
in  speed,  endurance,  and  oiliness  of  incession  [in  dancing]. 

Incession,  var.  INSESSION,  Obs.,  a  hip-bath. 

Incest  (i'nsest).  [ad.  L.  incestus  (u  stem'  or 
inccstuin  ^neuter  of  incestus  adj.  impure,  unchaste,, 
from  in-  (!N-  3)  +  castus  chaste,  pure.  Cf.  OF. 
inceste  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  In  sense  2,  ad. 
L.  inceslus,  F.  inceste,  an  incestuous  person.] 

1.  The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  or  cohabitation 
between  persons  related  within  the  degrees  within 
which  marriage  is  prohibited  ;  sexual  commerce  of 
near  kindred. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  204  Incest  . .  is  bitwhwe  sibbe,  vleshliche 
o5er  gostliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27942  Incest,  bat  es  for 
to  lij  hi  bat  bi  sibman  has  line  bi,  or  if  bou  has  don  bat  sin 
wit  ani  of  bin  aun  kin.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S. ' 
162  Neyther  may  be  weddyd  to  oberes  kyn,  in-to  be  fyfte 
degre,  ne  medle  wyth  hem  ;  for  yf  bei  don,  it  is  incest. 
1548  UDALL  Erasiti.  Par.  Luke  hi.  (R.),  Thys  holy  man 
coulde  not  abide  such  incest  and  vnnaturalnesse  of  mariagc 
in  a  king's  house.  1603  SHAKS.  J/c/u.  for  M.  in.  i.  139 
Is't  not  a  kinde  of  Incest,  to  take  life  From  thine  ownc 
sisters  shame?  1840  MACAULAY  Ess.t  Ranke  (1851)  II.  137 
Its  annals  are  black  with  treason,  murder,  and  incest.  1868 
FARR_AK  Seekers  in.  iii.  (1875)  299  Hideous  charges  of  can- 
nibalism and  incest. 

b.  Spiritual  incest  (in  R.  C.  CA.):  (a)  Marriage 
or  sexual  connexion  between  persons  related  by 
spiritual  affinity,  or  with  a  person  under  a  vow 
of  chastity,  etc.  (*)  The  holding  by  the  same  person 
of  two  benefices,  one  of  which  depends  on  the  col- 
lation of  the  other. 

rti225  [see  ij.  1532  MOKE  Con/tit.  Tindale  Wks.  361/1 
Mayster  Marline  Luther  hymself.  .toke  out  of  religion  a 
spouse  of  Christ  . .  liueth  with  her  openly  in  shamefull 
incest  and  abhominable  bycherye.  1727-41  I 
s.  v.,  Spiritual  incest  is  understood  of  a  ..  beneficiary  who 
. .  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends  on  the  col- 
lation of  the  other.  Such  a  spiritual  incest  renders  both 
..  benefices  void. 

t  2.  A  person  guilty  of  incest.   06s.  rare. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  .-K sop  vi.  iv,  Thow  arte  an 
&  lechour,  For  thow  knowest  naturelly  both  thy  moder  and 
thy  doughter. 


INCH. 

3.    Comb. 

1633  FORU'/M  Pity  \.  iv,  When  my  young  incest-monger 

Incestancy.  run--1,     [irrcg.  formation.]  't  -- 

'*°2  M  <'t,   .Maitcr-Constatte   ill.   i.  71   In- 

cestancy dwell  d  bruw  That  wcda  f,  i 

t  Ince-stial,  a.  Obs.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  I.v 
-AL  :  cf.  btslial.}   =I.M 

1581  NucE.i, /.  :,  incestiall  love 

benummed  c|uite  His  brother  Germanicks  daughtei 
To  which  unlucky  incestiall  brydall  bed. 

Incestuous    msc'sti/(,.>s  ,a.    Also  f>-7  -teous, 
-tioua.     [ad.  L.  iiicestuds-us,  f.  inccslu-s  I 
see  -ous  ;  cf.  Y.ituestucux,  -euse  (ijth  c.  inGodef.1.1 

1.  Guilty  of  incest. 


..  ,,,  •     , —  rr*  -"3-    — •    *-1"l 

>9  the  [Romish]  Church  reputed  those,  who  mar. 
ried  together  after  their  vowes,  not  only  for  adult, 
also  for  incestuous  persons.     1746  COLLINS  Odes, 
Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Queen  Sigh'd  the 
sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard.    1855  MILMAN  Lai 
Chr.  iv.  vi.  11864)  II.  j'9  The  sway  of  an.  incestuous  female 
Martina. 

fg-  .'S9«  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  iii.  520 You  City-Vipers, 
that  (incestious)  joyn  Use  upon  use,  begetting  Coyn  of 
Coyn  ! 

t  b.  Loosely  or  more  vaguely  :  Adulterous.  Obs. 

1632  HEVWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  n.  Wks.  1874  III.  291, 
I  would  not  for  the  world,  Priam  should  send  Incestious 
Hellen  backe  on  tearmes  of  peace.  1681  COLVIL  II7iifs 
Supplic.  U75J)  30. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  incest. 

1532  MOKE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  394/2  These  shameles 
heretykes  liue  in  open  shamefull  incestuous  lechery,  and 
call  it  matrimonie.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I  '111 
(Camden)  238  Incestuous  copulation  should  not  once  be  ac- 
counted under  the  name  of  marriage.  1581  M.MttiL<  K  1'k. 
of  Notes  486  He  openlie  condemned  the  nKcstiuns  Malri- 
monie  of  Herode  with  Herodias.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's 
Argenis\.  xix.  399  The  feare  of  the  mention  of  such  an  in- 
cestuous marriage.  1766  WARBURION  Ded.  to  Freethinkers 
Postscr.,  Wks.  1811  I.  182  Virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or 
incestuous.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xiii.  II.  177  He  had 
even  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Persia  by  an  incestuous  union 
\vith  his  sisters.  1879  GREEN  Read.  Eng.  Hist.  vii.  33  As 
the  new  Queen  was  Eadwig's  kinswoman,  the  religious 
opinion  of  the  day  regarded  his  marriage  as  inces: 

•(•  b.  Jig.  Applied  to  other  crimes   committed 
between  persons  nearly  akin.  Obs. 

1744  ARMSTRONG  Presen1.  Health  in.  536  iSeagen  Her 
legions  in  incestuous  murder  [i.e.  civil  war]  mix'd. 

t  3.  Begotten  of  incest.  Obs. 

1588  ALLEN  Adnion.  '1842)  11  An  incestuous  bastard,  be- 

gotten  and  borne  in  sinne,  of  an  infamous  curtesan.     1621 
.  SANDYS  Ch'iifs  Met.  x.  (1626)  206  Th'incesteous  infant, 
now  at  perfect  groth  Within  the  tree ;   indeuors  to  get 
forth. 

Ince'stuously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In 
an  incestuous  manner ;  in  the  way  of  incest. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasiii.  Par.  i  Cor.  vii.  (R.),  Theyr 
children,  as  borne  incestuously  and  by  vnlawfull  meanes. 
1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  u.  v.  §  27  An  English  Count  who 
lived  incestuously  with  his  own  Kinswoman,  a  1700  DKY- 
UEN  (J.),  Macareus  and  Canace,  son  and  daughter  to  .Eolu- 
.  .loved  each  other  incestuously. 

Ince'StuonsneSS.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Jfhss.]  In- 
cestuous quality  or  character. 

1649  lip.  HALL  Cases  Cause.  Addit.  iii.  (R.),  The  knowledge 
of  the  horrible  incestuousiiess  of  this  match. 

Inch  ( inj  .  sb.^  Forms :  i  ynce,  ince,  3  unche, 
4-6ench(e,ynche,4-7  ynch.  ;-6inche.6unch, 
Sc.  insch,  4-  inch.  [OE.  ynce  -.-"iinkja,  a.  L. 
uncia  twelfth  part,  inch  (cf.  OI'.NCE  .  A  word  of 
earlyadoption.not  in  the  otherTeutonic  languages.] 
1.  A  measure  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 
Hence,  a  measure  of  surface  and  of  solidity  (expli- 
citly square  or  superficial .  c  nbic  or  soliil  iitt  / 
to  the  content  respectively  of  a  square  or  cube  the 
sides  of  which  are  of  this  length. 

c  1000  La-us  ofAitheltert  c.  67  jife  ofer  yi 
twam  yncum,  twe^en.    c  1000  Latts  e/.-Klf'ed  c   i 
inces  lang.     ciooo  in  Sal.  if  Xat.  ,Ke.nl,i,  '  180  He  [Adam] 
nd  ex    ynca  lang.     .1205  LAY.   33970    He  wunde 
afeng    feouwer   unchene   long,      c  1300  //.; 


,  1500  iflltuna  -\i\.   104  Whiche  at  his  birth  brought  in 

l,y,  m.iuthe  a  ^fete  &  Inn.;  tolh,  tl  .  I'-out  an 

re.        1559  \V.    CfNMNCIIAM   I 

56  In  . .  measures,  we  do  go  from  a  barly  corne,  to  a  finger 
breadth  :  from  a  finger  breadth,  to  an  unco  :  from 
to  an  hand  br.-adth.     1588  SHAKS.  /..  L. 

••  bids  you  tell,  How  many  inches  doth  i 
mile?    1760  FtU,   Trans.   LI.   784,   9  London  imhes  are 
equal  to  8-447  Paris  inches  and  decimals.     1824  R.  STUART 
Hist  St..  '  A  column  of  water  equ.nl  to  ten 

pounds  on  the  [square]  inch.    1837  WIIEWKI.L  lh>:. 
Sv.dSs?    '  »1>  being  the  thickn,- 

of  barle>  "5  (-ull'c  UKMfc     The 

pint  contains  4  gills  in    14  6'->  -  i 

b.  As  the  unit  ol  measurement  of  rainfall : 
quantity  of  water  which  would  t'ace  to 

the  depth  of  an  inch  ;  equivalent  to  3630  ci:: 
on  an  acre,  or  about  4  j  gain  M|tiareyard. 

1845   SIOOJUELEK  HaHatk.  Brit.  India  11854)  264  The 


INCH. 

rains  set  in  fairly  at  the  beginning  of  June  . .  Two  inches  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  often  fall ;  sometimes  three.  1806 
G.  J.  SYMONS  Brit.  Rainfall  20  On  the  western  slope  of 
Sea  Fell,  between  it  and  Wastwater  ..mean  fall  about 
qo  inches.  1896  Wkitaker's  Alntairack  53  An  *Inch  of 
Kaiii  '  means  a  gallon  of  water  spread  over  a  surface  of 
nearly  two  square  feet,  or  3630  cubic  feet  =  too  tons  upon 
an  acre. 

c.  As  the  unit  of  measurement  of  atmospheric 
or  other  pressure  :  That  amount  of  pressure  which 
balances  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  an 
inch  high,  in  the  mercurial  barometer. 

[1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Barometer,  On  the  top  of 
Snowdon-hill  . .  Dr.  Halley  found  the  mercury  lower  by 
three  inches  eight  tenths  than  at  the  foot  thereof.  i8y» 
Penny  Cycl.  III.  37/1  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  stated  at  29-88  inches.]  1873  RALFE  Phys.  Ckein. 
134  Oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  bile  have  been  added, 
passes  readily  through  animal  membranes  under  the  .slight 
pressure  of  0-068  to  0-132  inches  of  mercury.  1896  ll'/tit- 
alters  Almanack  602  Atmospherical  pressure  was  least, 
28  6  inches,  on  the  i4th  [Nov.  1894] ;  greatest,  30-6,  on  the 
joth. 

d.  As  a  unit  of  measurement  of  the  flow  of  water 
.  in  mining,  whence  specifically  called  miner's 

inch)  :  That  amount  of  water  that  will  pass  in  24 
hours  through  an  opening  of  I  square  inch  under 
a  constant  pressure  of  6  inches. 

1858  I.ARDNEH  Haiul-tk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydros!.,  etc.  238 
The  rate  of  discharge  from  the  orifice  is  called  the  inch  of 
water,  and  is  the  hydraulic  unit  by  which  the  discharge 
from  pumps  is  expressed.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines 
fy  Alining  90  note.  One  24-hour  miners'  inch  is  equivalent 
to  2,230  cubic  feet  of  water.  Ibid.  95  Water  at  that  time 
cost  75  cents  an  inch.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Repr.  Prec.  Met. 
U.  S.  646  The  nearest  even  figure,  is  17,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  legal  deter- 
mination, this  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximately  correct 
equivalent  of  a  miner's  inch  of  water. 

2.  transf.  as\&  fig.  A  very  small  measure,  distance, 
amount,  or  degree ;  the  least  amount  or  part  (of 
space,  time,  material  or  immaterial  things)  ;  a  very 
little  ;  a  '  bit '. 

a  1350  Birth  of  Jesus  40  in  Horstmann  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1875)  66  pe  tyme  hem  po}te  longe  Inou;,  ech  vnche  hem 
^oujte  a  sponne.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5101  But  thou  art  not 
an  inch  the  nerre.  1582  BENTLEY  Mon.  Matrones  in.  360 
Neither  will  I  suffer  my  selfe  . .  to  depart  one  ynch  from 
thy  holie  commandments.  1594  KYD  Sp.  Trag.  iv.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  V.  114  There  is  not  left  in  him  one  inch  of  man. 
1700  S.  L.  tr.  Frykc's  ISoy.  E.  InJ.  76  Tho'  thousands  of  their 


ui  every  men  01  ume.     1039  UICKLNS  nun,  nicte.  xlil,  1  11 
flog  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  thai. 


1894  H.  NISUET  Both  Girts  Rom.  156  He  could  not  see  an 
inch  before  him. 

b.  Applied  to  material  things  :    t  (a)  A  small 
piece  or  fragment ;  (6)  A  person  of  small  stature. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxix.  94  Thocht  the  wallis 
wes  wycht,  5it  dowbell  battrie  brak  thame  al  in  inschis. 
1884  BLACK  Jitd.  Shaks.  iv,  You  imp,  you  inch,  you  elfin 
queen,  you  ! 

3.  Phrases,  f  °-  At  an  inch,  at  inches  :  close  at 
hand ;  ( ready)  at  any  instant ;  in  immediate  readi- 
ness. Ois. 

!S47-*4  BAULDWIN  Mar.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  vi.  ii,  Vpon  this 
wicked  rabble  . .  crafty  concupiscence  waiteth  as  a  seruant 
at  inches.  1583  RICH  I'hylotits  f,  Emilia  (1835)  18  Attcn- 
daunt  vpon  her,  and  readie  at  an  ynche  to  prouide  her  of 
any  thing.  1586  J.  HOOKEB  Girald.  Irel.  in  HolinshedM. 
144/1  In  such  a  readinesse  to  be  at  inches  with  them.  1618 
fLticiiER  LoyalSubj.  iv.  ii,  lie  wait  ye  at  an  inch. 

J.  By  inches,  inch  by  inch :  by  small  degrees, 
by  little  and  little,  very  gradually,  bit  by  bit. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iv.  42  All  swearing  . .  They'l  giua  him 
death  by  inches.  1652  COLLINGES  Caveat  for  Praf.  i.  (1653) 
B  iij,  They  were  forced  to  . .  reforme  by  inches.  1700  CON- 
GRKVE  Way  of  World  iv.  xii,  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once  . . 
starve  him  gradually,  inch  by  inch.  1719  F.  HARE  Ch. 
Authority  Yind.  27  To  dispute  the  ground  inch  by  inch. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  .Simple  xxix,  Wasting  away,  and  dying, 
as  they  say,  by  inches.  1869  B.  WILBERFORCE  St.  Lives 
Domin.  Missionaries  yapan  195  All  these  four  martyrs 
expired  by  inches,  after  a  series  of  torments. 

c.  Every  inch:  every  bit,  every  whit ;  altogether, 
entirely,  in  every  respect. 

CIV°  S'  E'heldred  720  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
298  pat  ston  was  well  ygraue  . .  eueryche  a  neynche.  1520 
Caxtons  C'iraii.  Enf.  in.  24  b/i  This  man  was  cursed 
every  ynche.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  vi.  109,  I,  euery  inch 
a  King.  1684  WINSTANLEY  Rich.  Ill,  Life  Shaker,; 

I  man  of  Arms,  every  inch  of  him.  1740  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  vil.  vii,  I  tremble  every  inch  of  meT  1809-10  COLE- 
RIDGE Fnend  (1837)  III.  289  Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral. 

very  inch  of  him.  1893  KARL  DUNMORE  Pamirs  II.  336 
His .  .  companion . .  looks  a  soldier,  every  inch  of  him. 

•  t,  "ch"  ~  s'ature ;  of  inches,  of  (considerable) 
height,  tall.  Of  one's  inches:  in  respect  of  one's 
height  or  stature. 

1606  SJIAKS.  Ant.  .<f  Cl.  t.  iii.  40,  I  would  I  had  thy  inches. 
1687  I  .BROWN  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  73  A  notable 

ellow  of  his  inches,  and  metal  to  the  back.  1768-74  TUCKER 
l.t.^at.  (,852)  n.  629  Beware  of  servants  instilling  the 
prodigious  importance  of  master  or  miss  beyond  all  others 

F  their  inches.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  i.  r  18  Pedro  was 
T"  ,wc  ""  /»  "'I  Wow  of  his  inches.  1885  Graphic 
28  (eb.  214/2  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  her  inches  she 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  holding  her  head  thrown  back 

e.  By  inch  of  candle  -.  see  CANDLE  sb.  5  d.  Give 
him  an  inch  and  he'll  lake  an  ell :  see  ELL  l  l  b. 
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1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Pr<n>.  (1867)  78  Whan  I  gaue  you  an 
ynche,  ye  tooke  an  ell.  1640  HOWELL  Doaona's  Gr,  8 
For  soveraignty  where  she  gets  an  inch,  slickes  not  some- 
times to  stretch  it  to  an  ell.  1844  DICKKNS  Mart,  Chuz. 
(Househ.  ed.)  311/1  Give  John  an  inch  in  that  way,  and  he 
was  sure  to  take  several  ells. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,)  as  inch-allot  mentt  -diet  \ 
inch-deep,  -highy  -long,  -thick,  -wide  adjs. 

x6ix  SHAKS.  li'int.  T.i.'n.  186  Gone  already  Ynch-thick, 
knee-deepe.  1655  MOITFET  &  BENNET  flcaltk's  Itnprw, 
(1746)  72  An  exquisite  thin  Diet  (called  of  Jlobertus  .  .  the 
Inch-diet,  wherein  we  eat  by  Drams,  and  drink  by  Spoon- 
fuls). 1683  CREECH  tr.  Lucretius  (1683)  iv.  115  Little 
Puddles..  Tho  scarce  Inch-deep.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.Th.  n. 
360  Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence,  Inch-high  the 
grave  above.  1876  LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser,  n.  Spenser 
189  Futile  gossip  and  inch-long  politics.  1884  BROWNING 
Ferishtah*  A  Bean~stripe  218  Aphis  that  I  am,  How  leave 
my  inch-allotment?  1899  ll'estnt.  Gaz.  n  May  4/2  Strings 
.  .  of  inch-wide  black  velvet. 

b.  attrib.  Containing  an  inch  in  any  dimension; 
of  the  length,  thickness,  etc.  of  an  inch  ;  as  inch- 
board  (board  an  inch  thick),  inch-line,  etc.  ;  of  the 
focal  length  of  one  inch,  as  inch  object-glass. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  Ep.  vn.  xyUL  383  A  candle 
out  of  a  Musket  will  pierce  through  an  inch  board.  1683 
K.ENNETT  tr.  Erasnt.  on  Folly  93  lo  see  through  an  Inch- 
board.  1836  MARK  VAT  Midsh.  Easy  (1863)  165  He  asked 
Captain  Hogg  to  bring  on  shore  some  inch  line.  1837 
GORING  &  PRITCHARD  Microgr.  179  Suppose  we  have  an 
inch  triple  achromatic  object-glass.  1858  SLMMONDS  Dict.> 
!nch-$tuff)  deal  plank  sawn  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch. 

C.  attrib.  with  prefixed  numeral  (two-inch,  six- 
inch,  etc.)  :  Of  the  length,  diameter,  etc.  of  (so 
many)  inches. 

1559  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  739,  xl  m.  of  iii  ynche 
plancke  for  the  said  jutties.  1698  DAMPIER  K*»y.  282  Con- 
demned .  .  to  have  three  blows  from  each  man  in  the  ship, 
with  a  two-inch  and  a  half  rope  on  his  bare  back.  1798 
NELSON  Let.  to  Ntpean  ^  Aug.  m  A.  Duncan  Life  (1806)  91, 
I  have  .  .  brought  off  the  two  thirteen-inch  mortars.  1825 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  576  Three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  one  and  a  half  inch-deal.  1879  Daily  News  iz  Aug.  5/3 
Fourteen  of  the  Bacchante  guns  are  seven-inch  weapons. 

d.  Special  Combs.  :  inch-bones  sb.  //.,  frag- 
ments of  bone  used  as  manure  (distinguished  from 
bone-dust:  cf.  c)  ;  inch-measure,  -rule,  -tape,  a 
measuring  rule  or  tape  divided  into  inches  ;  inch- 
pound  (Dynamics},  the  work  done  in  raising  a 
pound  weight  vertically  through  an  inch  (cf.  FOOT- 
POUND) ;  inch-worm,  a  name  for  a  geometer  cater- 
pillar, also  called  looper  or  measuring-ivorni. 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  353  The 
smaller  bone-dust  is  ground  the  more  effective  it  is  as  a 
manure,  .on  the  other  hand  large  or  drilled  or  *inch-bones, 
as  they  are  called,  remain  longer  in  the  soil  undecomposed, 
but  produce  less  immediate  effect.  On  these  accounts  bone- 
dust  is  the  more  valuable  manure  for  turnips,  and  inch- 
bones  for  wheat.  1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  377 
(Hoppe)  They  all  sell  thimbles,  needles,  *  inch-  measures, 
bodkins,  etc.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Nov.  3/2  [He]  measures 
the  force  of  the  temptation  with  an  *inch-rule.  1884  '  EDNA 
LYALL  '  \Vc  Two  xxx,  [She]  has  gone  to  fetch  an  'inch 
tape. 

Inch  i,inj),  sb£  Also  5  ynche,  6  Sc.  insche. 
[a.  Gael,  innis  (inij),  genit.  Innse  (/*nfd)  island, 
land  by  a  river.]  A  small  island.  (Frequent  in  the 
names  of  small  islands  belonging  to  Scotland.) 

c  1425  WYSTOUN  Cron.  Prol.,  I  wes  .  .  made  priowrc  Of 
the  ynche  wyth-in  Loch-Iewyne.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace 
ix.  1147  Bot  in  Lochlewyn  lhair  lay  a  cumpane,  Apon  that 
inch.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  I.  24  In  the 
Sey  selfe  ar  moiiy  lies  and  Inches  nocht  few,  as  the  Mai, 
the  Basse,  the  ile  of  S.  Colme.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  ii.  61 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  St.  Colmes  ynch,  Ten  thousand  Dollars 
to  our  generall  vse.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scotl.  VIII.  597 
There  are  some  beautiful  islands  which  are  called  Inches. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minsir.  vi.  ,\xiii,  To  inch  and  rock  the 
sea-mews  fly. 

b.  Applied  locally  to  a  meadow  by  a  river  (as 
the  Inches  of  Perth)  ;  also,  to  a  piece  of  rising 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 

*799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  476  Such  parts  of  the 
Carse  [of  Gowrie],  as  are  elevated  above  the  common  level 
of  the  country  arc  called  Inches  (which  word  signifies 
islands).  1863  LYELL  Anti<j.  Man  iii.  (ed.  3)  54  The  Celtic 
name  of  Inch  being  attached  to  many  hillocks,  which  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  plains. 


Inch  (inj)>  v- 

1.  intr.  To 


o  move,  advance,  or  retreat,  by  inches 
or  small  degrees. 

1599  SANDYS  F.nrops  Spec.  (1632)  213  And  if  he  itch  and 
inch  forward  one  way  for  an  ell.  hee  looseth  an  other.  1697 
DRYDEN  /Enfiti  ix.  1065  Now  Turn  us  doubts,  and  ..  with 
slow  paces  measures  back  the  field,  And  inches  to  the  walls. 
1812  W.  TENNANT  Anster  F.  in.  xiv,  Inching  along  in 
motion  retrograde.  1881  Amer.  Grocer  20  July,  Boys  who 
did  not  play  fair.,  would  keep  reaching  over  the  line  in 
order  to  get  nearer  the  marbles  in  the  ring  and  have  a  better 
chance  to  knock  them  out.  This  was  called  *  inching  ',  and 
'  fen  inchings  '  was  the  warning  against  such  unfair  play. 
1888  Chicago  Adrance  29  Nov.,  Meanwhile,  the  celebrated 
case,  possibly,  will  be  inching  along  toward  some  final 
decision. 

2.  trans.  To  drive  by  inches  or  small  degrees. 

1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen  in.  i,  And  so  inch  him  and 
shove  him  out  of  the  world.  1699  —  Cleomenes  n.  ii.  (R.1, 
He  gets  too  far  into  the  souldier's  grace  ;  And  inches  out 
my  master.  1868  BROWNING  Ring  fy  Bk.  in.  617  Like  i,o 
much  cold  steel  inched  through  his  breast-blade.  1895  Outing 
<U.  S-)  Oct.  10/2  The  children  .  .  inched  their  chairs  closer 
and  insisted  there  was  not  room  for  her  between  them. 


INCHEB. 

3.  To  measure  or  compute  the  number  of  inches  in. 
1673  SHADWELL  Epsom  WelU  i,  E'er  a  horse  in  your  Stable, 

weigh  him  and  inch  him.  1690  H.  QOGGESHALL]  Art  Pratt. 
Mtasurinf(title-t.),  Gauging  and  Inching  of  Tuns.  1718 
SIKEIE  full-Pool  171  The  Fish-Pool  sloop  being  inched 
according  to  common  gauging. 

4.  Inch  out :    a.  To  eke  out  by  inches  or  small 
amounts. 

1610  I.  V.  tr.  P.  du  KloulMs  Strut.  Rain.  i.  16.  2  He  hath 
inched  out  the  skin  of  the  Lion  with  that  of  the  Foxe, 
adding  craft  to  crueltie.     1622  MABBK  tr.  A  letnans  Guzman 
(CAlf.  II.  263  When  I  could  not  inch  it  out  any  further.. I 
found  my  selfe  then  in  that  strait,  that  [etc.].   1651-61  Hrv- 
I.IN  Cosmogr.  u.  (1682)  206  The  Women  cutting  off  their  Hair 
to  inch  out  their  Tackle.    1654  E.  JOHNSON  H^onJ.-tvrkg. 
Prav.  173  Corn  incht  out  with  Chesnuts  and  bitter  Acorns. 
1679  MRS.  BEHN  Feigtid  Curtiztut  lu.  i,  Cou'd  you  not  . . 
throw  in  a  little  Love  and  Constancy,  to  inch  out  that  want 
of  Honesty  of  yours?    1878  BROWNING  Poets  Croiiic  127 
There  stands  Paul  erect,  Inched  out  his  uttermost. 

t  b.  To  deal  out  inch  by  inch,  hence,  by  small 
amounts  or  sparingly.   Obs. 

1636  HENSHAW  Horn  Succ.  300  God  . .  doth  . .  not  requite 
it  with  a  little,  or  inch  out  His  blessings,  a  1656  Bp.  HALL 
Kem.  Wks.  (1660)  267  In  the  inching  out  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  assurance  by  nice  distinctions. 

5.  To  divide  or  graduate  into  inches ;  to  mark 
with  lines  an  inch  apart. 

Inchafe,  Inchain,  Inchair  :  see  EK-. 
Incha-mber,  v.  rare-".    [f.lN-2  +  CHAHBKK.] 
trans.  To  lodge  in  or  as  in  a  chamber. 

1611  FLORIO,  Incamcran\  to  chamber,  to  inchamber.    1611 
COTGK.  ,  EnckamM,  inchambred  ;  lodged  as  in  a  chamber. 

tlncha'nge,  »•  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Is- 1  or  *  + 
CHANGE  v.,  after  L.  immiitare.]  trans.  To  pro- 
duce change  in  ;  to  change,  alter. 

1382  WYCLIF  Jab  xiv.  20  Thou  shall  inchaungen  his  face, 
ana  thou  shall  sendeu  hym  out.  —  i  Cor.  xv.  51  Alle  we 
schulen  ryse  a}en,  but  not  alle  we  schulen  be  inchaungid. 

t  Incha'ngeable,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [!N-  3.]  Not 
changeable ;  unchangeable,  immutable.  So  In- 
changeabi  lity,  unchangeableness. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Dent.  cl.\i.\.  1047  The  calling  of 
God  . .  is  without  repentaunce,  and  inchaungeable.  1654 
tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Fol.  116  As  for  the  woid  of  a  King,  it 
ought  to  be  inchangeable.  1773  KENRICK  Rhet.  Gram.  vi. 
f  Jod.),  Almost  all  our  Knglish  writers,  . .  possessed  with 
this  inchangeability  of  accent  and  quantity,  tel!  us,  that 
all  accented  syllables  are  long. 

Inchant,  inchanter,  etc. :  see  ENCHANT,  etc. 

Incharge :  see  ENCHARGE. 

t  Incha  ritable,  a.  Obs.  [Is-  a.]  Not  charit- 
able ;  uncharitable.  Hence  t  Incha'ritableness, 
uncharitableness,  t  Incharitably  adv. 

1496  Act  12  Hen.  VII,  c.  6  Their  incharitable  and  inor- 
dinate Covetise.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  l.  i.  44  You  bawling, 
blasphemous  incharitable  Dog.  1670  PKNN  Truth  Rescued 
Jr.  Impost.  5  The  second  discovery,  .is  not  less  Incharitable, 
then  the  first  was  Proud  and  Impudent.  1679  —  Adtlr. 
1'rot.  n.  63  The  Debate  . .  fill'd  this  Kingdom  with  Inchari- 
tabteness  and  Division. 

t  Incha  rity.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  a  +  CHABITY  :  cf. 
prec.]  Want  ol  charity ;  uncharitableness. 

1589  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  n.  Prose  Addit.  (1612)  340  Least 
mine  incharitie  proue  lesse  pardonable  than  his  Iniurie.  1602 
IHd.  IX.  liii.  237  Avarice,  Incharitie  and  Pride.  1670  PENN 
Case  Lib.  Consc.  36  It  is  high  Incharity  to  proceed  so  severely 
upon  meer  Suppositions.  1679  —  Adtir.  Prot.  n.  90  Great 
must  their  Incharity  and  Presumption  be,  who  [etc.]. 

Incharm,  Inchase:  seeENCHAitit,  ENCHASE  v.* 

t  Inchaste,  a.  Obs.rarc.  [f.  IN- 3  + CHASE  a. : 
cf.  L.  incastus.]  Unchaste. 

1599  PEELE  David  $  Bethsabe  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  476/2  His  in- 
chaste  and  lustful  fire. 

t  Incha-stity.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CHASTITY  :  cf. 
L.  incastitds.']  Want  of  chastity ;  unchastity. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tambitrl.  v.  ii,  All  blot  of  foul  in- 
chastity.  1613  HEVWOOD  Brazen  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874  III.  230 
What  will  Diana  Say  when  shee  heares  of  our  inchastity  ? 
1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasni.  Colloquies  A  iij  b,  To  keep  them 
from  the  temptation  of  inchastity. 

Inchaunt,  etc. :  see  ENCHANT,  etc. 

Inchear,  variant  of  ENCHEEB,  v. 

Inched  (injt),  a.  Also  7  incht.  [f.  INCH  ,iA.' 
or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  In  combination,  with  numeral,  etc.  prefixed  : 
Containing  (so  many)  inches  in  length  or  other 
dimension.     (With  quot.  1894  cf.  INCH  j*.1  3  d.) 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  ill.  iv.  57Torideona  Bay  trotting  Horse, 
ouerfoure  incht  Bridges.  1651-^  T.  BARKER  Art  cf  Angling 
(1820)  28  The  two  inched  hook  is  better.  1894  Dir  MALRIER 
Trilby  II.  175  Any  young  squire,  well-inched  and  well- 
acred,  and  well-whiskered. 

2.  Divided  into  or  graduated  in  inches. 
Incheer,  variant  of  ENCHEEB  v. 

Incher  (injsj).  [f.  INCH  sb.^  +  -EU  l.]  In  com- 
bination, with  numeral  prefixed,  applied  to  some- 
thing of  so  many  inches  in  length,  diameter,  etc. 

1885  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  Sept.  289/1  A  tricycle  of  ab. 
normal  growth— a  96-incher.  1898  KIPLING  in  \Vtstm.  Gaz. 
9  Nov.  9/2  Firing  . .  with  six-inchers,  twelve-pounders,  and 
Maxims  all  turned  loose  together. 

flnche'son,  inche-ssoun,  var.  of  FNCHEASON. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  343  pe  incheson  of  his  charme. 

Inchest,  variant  of  ENCHEST  v. 

t  Inche-te,  -er,  obs.  var.  of  ENCHEAT,  -EB. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  105/2  To  Inchete,  fiscare.    laid.,  An 


INCHILD. 

flnchi'ld,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  IN-Z  +  CHILD.] 
trans.  To  introduce  as  a  child,  to  affiliate. 
1611  FLORID,  Infigliuolare,  to  inchilde. 

Inchmeal  Irnjimfl),  adv.  (sb.)  [f.  INCH  j/i.i  + 
-MEAL,  ME.  -mele ,  OE.  -mxhtm]  By  inches ;  inch 
by  inch;  by  small  portions,  little  by  little. 

1548  COOPER  Elyofs  Diet.,  I'nciatim,  ynche  by  ynche, 
ynche  meale.  1579  J.  JONES  Presert:  Bodie  %  Sonic  i. 
xxxi.  63  Some  dyed  Inch-mele,  some  were  Famished,  some 
Starued.  1583  FOXE  A.fy  M.  2066/1  Thou  shalt  bee  racked 
inchmeale.  «i734  NORTH  Exam.  \\.  iv.  §  108  (1740)  286 
As  Towns  are  taKen  Inch-meal.  1792  HOLCROFT  Road  to 
Ruin  iv.  iii,  I  would  indeed  starve  inchmeal,  rather  than 
he  should  marry  her  !  1813  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Patron. 
(1833)  II.  xxviii.  187  People ..  will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
inchmeal,  rather  than  submit  to  a  conqueror. 

b.  Also  with  by  (giving  the  force  of  the  lost 
inflexion). 

1530  PALSCR.  833/1  By  ynche  meale,  menuement,  or  Par 
poutcfes.  1549  CHALONER  tr.  Erasm.  on  Folly  L  iij  b,  They 
take  upon  theim  to  measure  the  sonne.  .as  it  were  by  ynche- 
meale.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  a.  ii.  3  All  the  infections  that 
the  Sunne  suckes  vp  From  Bogs,  Fens,  Flats,  on  Prosper 
fall,  and  make  him  By  ynch-meale  a  disease,  a  1691  FLAVKL 
Sea-Deliv.  (1754)  Jo?  To  lengthen  our  miserable  lives  a  few 
hours,  to  die,  as  it  were,  by  inch-meal.  1893  National 
Observer  •&  Feb.  329/1  The  ground  must  be  fought  by  inch- 

Inchoacy  (i'nkc,asi).  rare.  [f.  INCHOATE  a. : 
see  -ACT.]  The  state  of  being  inchoate;  inci- 

piency. 

1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.,  dough  (1880)  II.  247  A  picture 
of  inchoacy  I  admit. 

Inchoant  (rnkoiSnt),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
choant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  inchoare  :  see  next.]  Be- 
ginning, incipient,  in  an  initial  stage. 

(11876  M.  COLLINS  Th.  in  Garden  (1880)  II.  275  The  pro- 
jector of  an  inchoant  and  rather  incoherent  periodical. 

Inchoate  (rnk<vt),a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  inchoat-us 
(more  correctly  incohdtus),  pa.  ppie.  of  inchoare 
(more  correctly  incohare)  to  begin.]  Just  begun, 
incipient;  in  an  initial  or  early  stage;  hence 
elementary,  imperfect,  undeveloped,  immature. 

'534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  in.  (1540)  117  No  paynter 
.  .shoulde  fynysshe  that  pane  of  Venus  which  inchoat  [and] 
begon,  Apelles  left  of  imperfyte.  1581  E.  CAMPION  in  Confer, 
ii  (1584)  H  iv,  It  was  a  Church  inchoate,  beginning,  not 
perfect.  ai6*6  Be.  ANDREWES  Serm.  (1856)  I.  109  His 
heavenly  grace,  which  is  glory  inchoate,  He  imparteth  to 
His  Saints.  01711  KEN  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I. 
400  You  are  in  happy  State ;  Our  Bliss  is  only  Inchoate. 
•765  BLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  I.xv.  436  If  a  boy  under  fourteen, 
a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age,  marries,  this  marriage  is 
ly  inchoate  and  imperfect.  1821  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859) 


John.    1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  Men  I.  II.  181  All  was  as 
yet  in  an  inchoate  state. 
b.  as  sb.  A  beginning,  rudiment,  rare. 
1845  R.  W.   HAMILTON  Pop.  Educ.  vi.  (1846)   135  The 
drudgery  of  teaching  and  learning  the  barest  inchoates  of 
knowledge. 

Inchoate  (rnko^'t),  i>.  [f-  ppl-  stem  of  L.  in- 
choare (prop,  ititoh&n)  to  begin  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  begin,  commence,  initiate,  take  the 
first  steps  in. 

01612  DONNE  BiaftwiTo?  (1644)  182  This  growth  (Inchoated, 
increased,  grown  great,  and  perfected!.  1647  H.  MORE  Song 
of  Soul  Notes  150/2  The  great  soul  of  the  World  does 
at  least  inchoate,  and  rudely  delineate  the  fabrick  of  our 
body  at  first.  1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  II,  c.  43  §  28  That  royal 
burgh  . .  which  shall  He  nearest  to  the  place  where  such 
poynding  was  inchoated.  1868  BROWNING  King  $  Bk.  i. 
1155  How  he.. Conceives  and  inchoates  the  argument. 
b.  To  cause  to  begin,  originate,  bring  about. 
1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  236  Any  moral .  .inchoating  our 
Justification.  1801  PALEV  Nat.  Theol.  xxiii.  (1819)  390  To 
inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye.  1845  STOCQUELER  Hand- 
tk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  113  Nor  will  it  inchoate  their  rum  to 
expend  a  few  rupees  more  than  an  accurate  calculation  of 
comforts  might  allow. 

2.  intr.  To  commence,  make  a  beginning. 

1654  VILVAIN  Efit.  Ess.  vn.  75  At  the  Worlds  origin  this 
Book  inchoats.  1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexiph.  (1774)  7, 1  shall 
inchoate  with  one  of  its  most  delicious  morsels  of  eloquence. 

Inchoated  (i-nkc^ted),  (pi-  «•  U-.  Pre?-  + 
-ED  i.]  Begun,  commenced  ;  just  begun,  incipient, 
inchoate. 

a  1631  DONNE  Scrm.  Ixiii.  633  The  torment  is  an  inchoa- 
tive hell,  so  is  the  Person,  The  Wicked  here,  an  inchoated 
Devill.  1651  C.  CAKTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  1. 205  This  nght< 
ousnesse  of  ours  is  but  inchoated  and  imperfect.  1762 
KAMES  Elem.  Crit.  ii.  Jj  6  (1833)  80  An  inchoated  gratifica- 
tion of  the  prevailing  passion.  1826  Q.  Kfi'.  XXXIII.  298 
There  is  a  fine  gradation  between  the  inchoated  conception 
and  the  completed  purpose. 

Inchoately  (i-nkd,<?Ui),  adv.  [f.  INCHOATE  a. 
-I-  -LY  2.]  In  an  inchoate  manner  or  degree  ;  inci- 
piently. 


I.IVI-.K,  tH..    t     H.'  •     ill-'."*"-"     -- 

hereafter  absolutely.  1837  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  II. 
235  Confirmation  seals  in  their  fulness  . .  those  sanctifying 
gifts  . .  which  are  given  inchoately,  in  Baptism. 

Inchoateness  (i-nk«,An*»V  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inchoate. 

1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Ess.  De-.-elotm.  100  Defect  or  in- 
choateness  in  its  doctrines.  1893  JAIRBAIRN  Christ  Mod. 
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Theol.  I.  i.  i.  30  It  was  their  very  differences  and  inchoate. 
nesses  that  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  speak. 
Inchoation  (inko,; ''J=n).  Also  7  iucohation. 
[ad.  late  L.  inchoation-em  (prop,  incohatien-cm 
(Augustine),  n.  of  action  from  inchoare  (incohare) 
to  begin.]     Beginning,  commencement ;    origina- 
tion ;  initial  or  early  stage. 

1530  PALSGR.  403  Whan  the  tenses  of  je  ras  is  joyned  to 
an  infynityve,  he  dothe  betoken  inchoacion.  1597  HOOKCR 
Heel.  Pol.  v.  Ivii.  §  6  But  the  inchoation  of  those  graces,  the 
consummation  whereof  dependeth  on  mysteries  ensuing. 
1652  T.  WHITFIELD  Doctr.  A  rtnin.  88  The  life  of  Grace  is 
an  inchoation  of  the  life  of  glory.  1768-74  TICKER/,/.  Mi/. 
(1852)  I.  215  An  indication  of  virtue,  or,  as  we  may  call  it, 
the  embryo  or  seedling  not  yet  arrived  to  perfection.  1885 
SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Aittobiog.  I.  xiv.  226  The  members  were  to 
l>e,  at  the  inchoation  of  the  bodies,  named  by  the  Crown. 

t  b.  //.  First  steps,  beginnings.  Obs, 
a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  II.  viii.  §  3  (1622)  284  The  prae- 
paratiues  vnto  it '.   or  rather  indeed  the  inchoations  of  it. 
1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  vin.  y.  378  Having. .some  more 
weak  inchoations  of  the  life  of  Righteousness. 

f  e.  The  initial  elementof  a  word  ;  aprefix.  Obs. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Cornwall  i.  (1662)  197  By  Tre, 

Pol,  and  Pen, — You  shall  know  the  Cornishmen :  . .  Some 

adde  to  these  a  fourth  inchoation,  viz.  Car  (which  I  guess 

to  signify  a  rock). 

Inchoative  (inkira-ativ,  i'nkflie'tiv),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  L.  inchoat m-us  (prop,  incohiitiv-us],  f.  ppl. 
stem  of  inchoare,  incohare  to  begin  :  see  INCHOATK 
v.  and  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  That  is  in  an  initial  or  incipient  stage ; 
rudimentary,  inchoate  ;  belonging  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  beginning  or  commencement,  initial. 

a  1631  [see  INCHOATED].  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter 
iii.  i  This  pureness  is  either  imputative..Or  inchoative,  in- 
herent pureness.  1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmont's^  Oriat. 
32  That  the  stable  Ferments  of  places,  should  be  as  it  were, 
the  chief  universal,  simple,  and  inchoative  or  beginning 
Beginnings  of  Seeds,  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.,  Gal.  v.  24 
We  must  not  understand  this  of  a  total,  plenery,  and  final 
crucifixion,  but  inchoative  only.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt. 
xxi.  v.  (1872)  X.  45  The  solution  of  the  Polish  Business  is 
still  in  its  inchoative  stages. 

2.  Gram.  Of  verbs:  Denoting  the  beginning  of 
an  action ;  inceptive. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  450  Those  particular  Termina- 
tions which  signifie  a  Verb  to  be  Inchoative,  Frequentative, 
Diminutive,  are  not  without  many  exceptions.  1751  HARRIS 
Hermes  l.  vii.  (1765)  126  These  Inchoative  Verbs  are  so 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  Beginnings  of  Time,  that  they 
are  defective  as  to  all  Tenses,  which  denote  it  in  its  Comple- 
tion. 1871  ROBY  Lat.  Gram.  §  634  The  inchoative  form 
sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  besides  the 
ordinary  stem. 

B.  sl>.  (Gram.)  An  inchoative  verb;  see  A.  2. 
1530  PALSGR.  403  They  knowe  neyther  frequentatyves,  nor 
inchoatyves,  nor  no  suche  sortes  of  verbes.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4),  Inchoatives,  in  Grammar  . .  as  Calesco,  to  grow  hot, 
or  begin  to  be  hot.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  vii.  (1765)  126 
The  Latins. .have  a  Species  of  Verbs,  derived  from  others 
.  .called  Inchoatives  or  Inceptives.  1871  ROBY  Lat.  Gram. 
|  638  Inchoatives  formed  directly  from  noun  stems. 
Incho-atively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY*.]  In 
an  inchoative  manner ;  in  relation  to  the  beginning 
or  early  stage ;  incipiently,  initially. 

1649  J. ELLISTONF.  tr. Behmcn's Epist.  vi.  §60 The  humane 
Science  (which  inchoatively  is  arisen  from  the  Spiration  of 
the  Word),  a  1703  BURKITT  On  N.  T.,  Hcb.w.  10  This  is 
done  two  ways,  initially,  inchoatively,  and  imperfectly  in 
this  life  ;  fully,  finally,  perfectly,  and  completely  in  the 

1  I-nchpin.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -pinne,  -pyn. 
[app.  f.  INCH  sb.  +  PIN  sb. ;  but  perh.  (in  sense  i) 
a  popular  corruption  of  some  other  word.] 

1.  A  name  among  huntsmen  for  the  sweetbread 
of  a  deer.  But  by  some  explained  as  '  the  lower 

e  caule,  the  long,  the 


INCIDENCE. 

tZnci'CUrable,  «.    Ol>s.   rare.     [ad.  mod.  I.. 

;';;,/,  unihilis,  f.  in-  !  IN-  :')  +  dcurart  to  tame;  see 
Cicl.'lt.MK  ami  AHT.K.]  That  cannot  be  tamed; 
hence,  of  plants,  incapable  of  being  introduced  into 
cultivation  or  naturalized. 

1657  TOVLINSON  Krnoa's  Disp.  284  Schocnanthum.  K 
ing  in  India,  whence  it  is  brought  to  us.  being  incicurable 
Ijy  all  art.      1776  HisntR   in    Kvelyn's  Syh-a   359  Those 
[trees],  .strangers  till  of  late,  and  believed  incicurable  here. 
Incide  (insai-d1,  p.i  ?  Obs.     Also  6  (enon.)  in- 
scide,  inacyde.     [ad.  L.  incidfre  to  cut  into,  f. 
in-  (IN-  -)  +  r,T,/,V«  to  cut ;  cf.  INCISE  7-.] 
1.  Surg.  (trans,  or  intr.],  To  cut  into,  cut,  make 
incision. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuillnneeafs  Fr.  Cltimrg.  i6b/2  The 
Needle  . .  inscideth  with  her  edges.  Ibid.  3ib/i  They 
inscyded  the  skinne  wherwith  the  varix  is  covered.  1743 
tr.  11  tula's  Gen.  Syst.  Surg.  (1750)  425  Takes  a  Lancet 
and  therewith  cautiously  incides  through  the  Cornea.  1784 
COOK  yd  Voy.  in.  ix.  (R.I,  Cutting  or  inciding  the  fore. skin. 
1799  W.  G.  BlOWm  Trca>.  AJrica  etc.  xviii.  258  After 
having  incided  with  an  ordinary  knife,  they  sear  the  wound 
with  an  hot  iron. 

f2.  Mcd.  Of  the  action  of  internal  remedii 
sever,  loosen,  disperse,  resolve  (a  viscid  humour, 
phlegm  in  the  chest,  etc.) ;   =CrT  v.  10.  Obs. 

1612  Enchir.  Med.  89  It  doth  incide  and  attenuate,  and 
by  his  drinesse  doth  resolue.  1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Cvmpit. 
in.  92  Such  Medicines  are  convenient,  as  incide  the  cold 
and  viscous  humours.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Those 
medicines  are  said  to  incide  which  consist  of  pointed  and 
sharp  particles  ;  as  acids  and  most  salts.    1797  J.  DOWNING 
Disord.  Horned  Cuttle    30    These    medicines  ..  infallibly 
incide  and  remove  heavy  slime,  and  putrid  matter. 
Incide   (insai-d),  z/.2    rare.     [ad.  L.   incidfre 
to  fall  upon,  f.  in-  (Is- ")  +  cadfre  to  fall ;  cf.  IN- 
CIDENT a.i]    intr.  To  fall  upon ;  to  have  incidence. 
a  1774  GOLDSM.  Sun'.  Exp.  Philos.  '1776)  II.  303  The 
j     ray  C  inciding  still  less  obliquely  . .  will  be  less  refracted. 
1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pop.  Mod.  Hist.  423  The  cruel  inequality 
with  which  the  gabelle  incided  upon  certain  rural  district-,. 
Incidence  (rnsidcns^.     [a.  F.  incidence  (ijth 
c.),  f.  incident  INCIDENT  a.1 :  see  -ENCK.] 
f  1.  =  INCIDENT  sbl  i  ;  incidental  matter.  Obs. 
1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  vii,  Precede  I  will  agayn  to  my  sen- 
tence  Off  my  mater,  and  leue  all  Incidence.    1525  Lp. 
I     BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  i.  3  In  the  same  season  there  fell  in 
Lombardye  a  marueylous  insydence,  which  was   moche 
\     spoken  of  throughe  out  all  the  worlde.    Ibid.  clii.  [cxlviii.J 
j     419,  I  knowe  nat  by  what  insydence  certayne  men  layde  in 
wayte  on  hym,  and  in  the  feldes  set  on  him  or  he  was  ware. 
1605  BACON  Adi'.  Learn,  ii.  viii.  §  3  Many  operations  have 
been  invented  sometimes  by  a  casual  incidence  and  occur, 
rence.    1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Lh'ing  iii.  §  4  (1870)  153 
He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour  is  tied  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Surgeon  and  other  incidences. 
t  b.  A  casual  circumstance.    Obs. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  i.  in  Since  by  way  of  in- 
cidence [It.  incidenza,  digression],  I  have  spoken  of  Alms. 
fc.  =  INCIDENT  si.1  4  b.    Obs. 
1574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  47 a,  Al  the  rente  and  service 
in  suche  case  bee  incidences  to  the  reversion. 
1 2.  Liability  ;  natural  tendency  to.  Obs. 
1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  112  A  conscious  and  confest  in- 
cidence to  error.. even  in  the  very  rule  or  art  it  self. 

3.  The  act  or  fact  of  falling  upon,  coming  in  con- 
tact with,  or  affecting  in  some  way. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  135/2  It  is  enough 
that  a  Man  be  affected  and  reduced  by  incidence  of  one 
single  pleasure.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856  156 
The  great  expanse  . .  had  up  to  this  moment  resisted  the 
enormous  Incidence  of  a  heavy  gale.  1868  ROGERS  Pal. 
Econ.  ix.  (1876)  03  The  incidence  of  the  event  will  be  very 


gut ',  or  otherwise  :  see  quots. 
1576  TURBERV.  I'enerie  134  Take  th 


they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or  inchepyn.  i6n  COTGR.  s.v.  Boyan, 
Gras  boyau,  as  Boyan  culier ;  In  beasts  called,  the  Inctle- 
pinne,  or  Inne-pinne.  1616  BUI.LOKAR,  Inckepinne,  the 
lower  gut  of  a  Deere.  1637  B.  JOSSON  SadShtph.  i.  vi  .Mar. 
I  gave  them  All  the  sweet  morsels,  called  T  ongue,  Lares, 
and  Doucets!  Rob.  What?  and  the  inch-pm  ?  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  n.  188/1  Inchpin  are  the  Sweet-breds  or 
sweet  Gut  in  the  Deer. 

2.  ?  A  pin  of  the  length  of  an  inch. 

1571  GOLDING  Cah'in  on  Ps.  xxi.  12  He  compareth  them 
to  a  But  wherin  an  inchpin  is  woont  to  be  set  up. 

f  Inchristiana-tion.    Obs.  rare~\    [f. 
I    +  CHRISTIAN  +  -ATION,  forming  noun  of  action.] 
Admission  into  Christianity  or  theChristian  Church. 


t  Inchristia-nity.      Obs.   rare. 
Christian  or  non-Christian  condition. 
1611  FLORIO,  Inchristianita,  paganisme,  barbarisme,  in- 

Ctlnchu-rch,obs.  var.  of  EKCHUBCH  v     Hence 
Inchu-rched///.  a.,  admitted  into  or  include 

*W?b— I  Exp.  K^l.  ".  jji.   W£>  85  The 

^fS^sss^g^ 

of  the  inchurched  Indians.     1702  [see  KNCHURCHJ. 


4.  Physics.  The  falling  of  a  line,  or  anything 
moving  in  a  line  (as  a  projectile,  a  ray  of  light, 
heat,  etc.)  upon  a  surface ;  the  manner  of  such 
falling,  esp.  in  regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  line 
of  incidence  to  the  surface. 

Angle  of  Incidence,  the  angle  which  the  incident  line, 
ray,  etc.,  makes  with  the  perpendicular  or  normal  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  (t  formerly,  also,  the  angle 
between  the  line,  etc.,  and  the  surfacel.  Axis  o/inctdtnfr, 
the  perpendicular  or  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of 
incidence.  Cathetus  of  incidence  see  CATHETUS  quot 
1751)  Plane  of  incidence,  the  plane  through  the  it 
incidence  and  the  normal  to  the  surface.  Pant e-fmcidna, 
incidence-point,  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  incidence 
meets  the  surface.  iXar  of  incidence,  an  incident  ray,  a 
ray  which  falls  upon  a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface. 

,626  BACON  Syh-a  §  245  In  Mirrours,  there  is  the  like 
Angle  of  Incidence,  from  the  Object  to  the  Glasse,  and  from 
the  Glasse  to  the  Eye.  1656  tr.  1 1  Met  klem.  I'hiloi.  \V  k,. 
,S-g  I  274,  I  call  an  angle  of  incidence,  that  which  is  made 
between  a  strait  line  and  another  line,  strait  or  croc  Iced, 
upon  which  it  falls,  and  which  I  call  the  line  reflecting. 
1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyras  iv.  67  1  his  is  also  the  law 
of  reflexion  in  moved  bodies  and  sounds,  which  . .  observe 
the  rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and  reflexion.  1664 
POWER  /•vf.mias.  i.  81  Every  Ray  of  incident 
limes  refracted  in  the  Eye  before  it  reach  tin-  Retina.  1704 
NEWTOS  lhere  ls  a.Son; 

siderable  inequality  of  refraction-.    1717  JI  Gu» 


velocity  udviG  Mt\,iuv..v--.    -— JT ,     , 

,  DO  will  be  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  and   the 
lota    I,  where  it  cuts  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  will 


INCIDENCY. 

the  point  of  incidence.  «*7«  TVNDALL  Frmgm.  Sc.  (1879) 
II.  viii.  129  The  searcher  welcomes  every  gleam,  and  seek* 
to  augment  his  light  by  indirect  incidences. 

5.  Astron.    =lMMERSi 

1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Eclipse,  Immersion,  or  inci- 
dence of  an  eclipse,  is  the  moment  when  part  of  the  sun  or 
moon's  disk  first  begins  to  be  hid. 

6.  Geom.  The  situation  of  one  locus  with  respect 
to  another  when  they   have  a  common  point  or 
points,  but  do  not  completely  coincide;  e.g.  of  a 
point  to  a  line  on  which  it  lies,  of  a  point  or  a  line 
to  a  plane  in  which  it  lies,  or  of  two  intersecting 
lines  to  each  other.   [From  the  German  of  Schubert, 
fCalkul  der  Ab~.ahl.  Geom.  (1879)  25.] 

7.  Manner  of  falling  upon   or  affecting  in  any 
v>nv ;  the  range  or  scope  of  a  thing,  the  extent  of 
its  influence  or  effects. 

1846  FOXBLASQUE  in  Life  #r  Labours  (1874)  210  It  is  clear 
that  the  Duke  has  not  mistaken  the  post  hoc  for  the  propter 
hoc,  incidence  for  causation.  1851  DF,  QUINCEV  /.</.  Car- 
lisle  on  Pope  Wks.  XIII.  24  The  question  ..  always  is, 
Whether  the  differential  feature.. ought  not  to  disturb  the 
incidence  of  the  legal  rule  *  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  «,  1 
I.  xv.  266  The  incidence  of  the  Plague  was  general.  1871 
EARLE  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  37  On,  the  preposition,  exists 
in  Saxon,  but  its  area  of  incidence  is  different. 

b.  spec. \tiPol.  Econ.  Of  taxation  (see  quot.iSyS). 

1825  McCut.LOcH  Pol.  Econ.  I.  8  The  incidence  and  effect  I 
of  taxes  and  regulations.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  v.  vi.  §  i 
(1876)  521  The  real  incidence  of  indirect  taxation  is  every 
day  more  generally  understood.  1878  JF.VONR  frim.  1\>1. 
Econ.  127  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  what  is  really  the 
incidence  of  a  tax,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  falls  upon 
different  classes  of  the  population. 

t  I'ncidency.  Obs.    [See  prec.  and  -EXCT.] 

1.  An  incidental  occurrence  or  circumstance ;  an 
incident. 

1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  i.  ii.  403  Declare  What  incidencie 
thou  do'st  ghesse  of  harme  Is  creeping  toward  me.  1663 
J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  171  We  have  no  reason  why 
we  should,  .vouchsafe  the  honor  of  a  solemn  notice  to  any 
such  little  incidencies  as  these.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal^  ll'orld 
i.  ii.  42  But  ordinarily,  and  out  of  these  .singular  incidencies 
. .  his  way  of  procedure .  .is  to  act  according  to  the  general 
and  stated  laws  of  motion. 

2.  a.  The  quality  of  being  liable  to  fall  to.     b.    i 
(with  pl.~)  A  thing  incident  or  liable  to  befall  or 
fall  to. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Wtiite  De-jill  55  First  the  difficulty,  to 
beare  the  bagge  and  not  be  couetous — secondly  the  usual 
incidency  of  the  bagge  to  the  worst  men.  a  1662  HEYLIN 
Land  i.  (1671)  53  If  any  other  considerations  of  Profit,  Pre- 
ferment or  Compliance,  did  prevail  upon  him  . .  they  may 
with  charity  be  looked  on  as  the  common  incidencies  of 
Humane  frailty,  a  1683  WHICHCOTE  Disc.  (1703)  III.  426 
Particular  errours  and  misapprehensions  in  some  things  is 
an  incidency  to  uprightness  of  heart. 

3.  Physics.   =  INCIDENCE  4. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  $  OPS.  Ep.  Ded.  (1650)  4  Rayes  of 
incidency  contract  no  warmth  upon  the  Earth,  unlesse  re- 
flected back  upon  their  original!  Sun.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal 
World  n.  245  As  a  certain  subtile  matter  in  its  direct  inci- 
dency is  light. 

fig.  a  1711  NORRIS  (I.),  He  . .  receives  a  more  vigorous 
joy  from  the  reflexion  than  from  the  direct  incidency  of  his 
happiness. 

4.  The  falling  of  one  line  npon   another,  the 
meeting  of  lines. 

1789  MORSE  Atner.  Geog.  346  Four  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  .whose  incidencies  form  a  spacious 
parade. 

Incident  (i'nsident),  rf.l  Also  5  iuoedent, 
5-6  incydent.  [a.  F.  incident  (i3th  c.),  subst. 
use  of  incident  adj. ;  see  INCIDENT  a.l] 

L  Something  that  occurs  casually  in  the  course 
of,  or  in  connexion  with,  something  else,  of  which 
it  constitutes  no  essential  part ;  an  event  of  accessory 
or  subordinate  character. 

1412-10  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvii,  In  Troye  boke  no 
more  of  hym  I  fynde. .  Fro  henceforth  I  can  no  processe  reade 
But  incydentes  that  beare  no  substaunce.  1525  LD.  BERNEKS 
Froiss.  II.  xl.  126  Yf  an  incydent  had  not  ben  or  this,  he 
had  ben  farre  in  the  countrey  of  Hungery.  '533  MORE 
Apol.  xxvi.  Wks.  891/2  The  touching  of  this  matter  is  no 
part  of  my  principal!  entent,  but  happeneth  as  an  incident 
to  fall  in  my  waye.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  ,$•  F.  Ixi.  63 
This  present  argument.  Is  :  to  principall  case,  but  an  inci- 
dent. 1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (17371  III.  iv.  ii.  220  Habita- 
tions of  Defence  against  the  Seasons  and  other  Incidents. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Preserve,  Corn,  by  the 
.Moisture  of  the  Weather,  want  of  turning,  and  some  other 
Incidents,  will  grow  musty.  1879  Atlmnxutn  6  Sept.  305/1 
Failures  are  inevitable  incidents. 

2.  An  occurrence  or  event  viewed  as  a  separate 
circumstance. 

1461  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  439  II.  89  This  and  what 
incedentes  ye  knowe,  I  preie  yow  by  wrytinge  certefie  me 
in  all  hast.  1563-87  Foxr.  A.  «,  M.  (16841  III.  861  But  of 
these  incidents  and  occurrents  here-after  more.  1725  I ' 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  254  Rarities  in  nature,  and  sur- 
prising incidents,  which  foreigners  expect.  1751  JOHNSI.N 
RambUr  No.  154  p  n  The  fortuitous  collision  of  happy 
incidents.  1802-12  BENTHAM  Kalian.  Kvid.  \\'ks.  1843  VI. 
262  To  relate  incidents  as  they  have  really  happened,  i 
work  of  the  memory.  1828  S,  01  r  /•.  .17.  Perth  v,  Even  the 
high-swelled  hopes  with  which  the  lateincident  had  filled  him 
began  to  quail.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  (1892) 
I.  i.  34  This  book .  .shows  a  skill  in  selecting  telling  incidents, 
t  b.  A  matter,  an  affair.  Obs.  rare. 

1485  CA.XTON  ,9r.  H'ene/r.  21  After  many  wordes  and  causes 
leyd  and  after  Innumerable  incidentes  and  reasons  alledged 
atte  last  they  were  al  acorded.  1709  STF.BLK  Tatltr  No. 


152 

25  F  4  Upon  such  Incident*  as  we  decide  by  Combat.  1761 
Hi  vi  if :.-.(.  Eng.  II.  xlii.  443  W[>.V,  Thii  parliament  .. 
passed  some  remarkable  incidents. 

3.  In  the  arts  :  a.  A  distinct  piece  of  action  in 
a  play  or  poem ;  f  in  early  use,  an  event  subordi- 
nate to  the  main  design  (so  K.  incident ' . 

1695  DRVDFNtr.  Du  Frcsnoy's  Art  Taint,  ij.),  No  i- 
no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry  on  the 
main  design.  1709  STEELE  Tatler  No.  19  F  3  The  Plot  and 
Incidents  of  the  Play  are  laid  with  that  Subtilty  of  Spirit. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl^  Incident,  in  a  poemt  is  an  epi- 
sode or  particular  action,  tacked  to  the  principal  action, 
or  depending  on  it.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
eo  A  set-off  against  the  pathetic  incidents  of  the  play. 
1873  SYMONTJS  Grk.  /'oets  vii.  205  The  plays  of  Euripides 
are  more  rich  in  stirring  incidents  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

b.  A  single  feature  in  a  pictare  ;  especially  one 
that  does  not  form  part  of  the  main  design  or 
scene,  rare. 

1705  ADDISON  Italy  379  The  Prospect  from  the  Capucin's 
Garden,  which  for  the  Extent  and  Variety  of  pleasing  Inci- 
dents is,  I  think,  the  most  charming.  1846  KL:SKIN  Mat/, 
faint.  (1848)  I.  11.  i.  vii.  §  13.  86  Behind  the  'Sacrifice  for 
the  Friends  '  of  Giotto  at  Pisa,  there  is  a  sweet  piece  of  rock 
incident. 

1 4.  Something  liable  to  attach  itself  to  or  connect 
itself  with  another  thing;  an  accessory  circumstance. 
Const,  to,  unto  (rarely  into],  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  \.  iv.  (R.),  There  are  two 
incidents  into  this  practice  which  may  render  it  not  un- 
warrantable. 1660  R.  COKE  Power  $  .Vw/y'.  95  Treason  does 
ever  produce  fatal  and  final  destruction  to  the  offender,  and 
never  attaineth  to  the  desired  end  (two  incidents  insepar- 
able thereunto).  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  A  rts  %  Sc.  n.  xi.  236 
Virgil,  from  the  various  Incidents  of  this  Season,  gives 
many  singular  and  notable  Epithets  thereto. 

b.  Law.  A  privilege,  burden,  custom,  etc.  com- 
monly or  invariably  attaching  to  an  office,  estate, 
or  the  like. 

1628  COKE  On  Lift.  151  b,  Incident,  a  thin?  appertaining 
to  or  following  another  as  a  more  worthy  or  principall.  .And 
of  incidents  some  be  separable,  and  some  inseparable.  1670 
BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Advowzen^  Advowzen  Appendant 
.  .depends  upon  a  Manner,  as  appurtenant  to  it,  termed  by 
Kitchin  an  Incident  that  may  be  separated  from  the  Subject. 
1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  301  Their  dignities  had  ceased 
for  some  ages  to  be  an  incident  of  their  tenures.  1817  Ln, 
LOUGHBOROUGH  in  Douglass  Rep.  II.  727  A  fine  to  be  paid 
on  the  change  of  a  tenant  is  almost  a  constant  incident  of  a 


copyhold  estate.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prop.  \.  48  Some  of  the 
'incidents'  of  tenure  by  knight-service  had  their  counter- 
part  in  tenure  in  socage. 

f  C.  An  incidental  charge  or  expense.  Obs. 
1737  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  in.  87  (List  Officers 
Excise)  Accomptant  for  Imprest  Money  for  paying  of  Inci- 
dents. 1776  ADAM  SMITH  It7.  N.  v.  n.  (1869)  II.  495  If  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  other  incidents,  therefore,  amount  to 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  II  'ater 
38  An  Estimate  of  the  Expence  ..  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  Pounds,  and  . .  we  allowed  the  five  hundred  for 
Incidents. 

Incident,  sb.2  :  see  INCIDENT  a.~ 

Incident  (i-nsident),  a.1  Also  6  incydentfe, 
insedent,  insident.  [a.  F.  incident  or  ad.  L. 
incident-em^  pres.  pple.  of  incidere  to  fall  into  or 
to,  fall  upon,  happen  to,  etc.,  f.  in-  (Ix- 2)  +  cadSre 
to  fall.  The  senses  of  the  English  word  are  derived 
from  med.L.  rather  than  from  F.] 

I.  1.  Liable  or  apt  to  befall  or  occur  to  ;  likely 
to  happen;  hence,  naturally  appertaining  or  attach- 
ing, a.  Const,  to  ^t»,  into),  rarely  on. 

1488  Will  of  Statiuorth  (Somerset  Ho.),  To  socour  his 
simple  body  as  they  think  incident  and  conuenient  to  him. 
'53°  RASTELL  Bk.  Purgat.  in.  xii,  Punyshment.  .is  incydent 
to  the  repentaunce  whiche  taketh  away  y«  synne.  1534 
MORE  Comf.  agst.  Trib.  ii.  Wks.  1177/2  Yf  we  well  con- 
syder  these  twoo  thinges,  tentation  and  persecucion,  wee 
maye  fynde  that  eyther  of  theym  is  incydente  into  the 
tother.  1578  LVTE  Dodocns  vi.  Ixxxvii.  771  A  kind  of  cor- 
ruption or  maladie  insident  to  the  pine-tree.  1584  LYLY 
Cainpaspe  v.  iv,  Commonly  we  see  it  incident  in  artificers 
to  be  enamoured  of  their  owne  workes.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit 
Trees  i.  46  Which  is  not  incident  in  this  way  of  grafting. 
1685  H.  MORE  Para.  Propliet.  414  That  the  Time  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  comprized  in,  or,  at  least,  incident  into, 
the  Philadelphian  Succession.  1744  WARBURTON  irks. 
fi8n)  XI.  407  Deliberation  and  after-thought  are  not  inci- 
dent to  God.  1773  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  v.  §  3  (1806)  119 
The  fallacies  incident  to  categorical  syllogisms.  1859  LASH 
Wand.  India  359  The  noise  ..  incident  on  the  striking  of 
the  tents  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  little  camp.  1888 
BRVCE  ,-Jw/^r.  Commit.'.  II.  xxxvii.  43  A  State  government 
is  a  natural  growth,  which  prinia  facie  possesses  all  the 
powers  incident  to  any  government  whatever. 

b.  without  construction. 

1570  DER  Math.  Pref.  5  Both  the  one  and  the  other  hath 
fractions  incident.  1597  HOOKER  A'a/.  Pol,  V.  Iviti.  §  4 
Baptisme  is  farre  more  necessarie  then  any  such  incident 
Rite  or  Solemnitie  ordained  for  the  better  administration 
thereof.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxvi,  /Emulations  ..  are  in- 
cident among  military  men.  1653  Woodall's  Wks.  Pref. 
9  To  instruct  them  in  the  uses  and  dangers  incident  by 
mistakes.  #1677  M  ANTON  Serin.  Ps.  cxix.  verse  107.  Wks. 
1872  VIII.  96  Those  in  the  highest  station  have  their  inci- 
dent cares  and  trouble.  1898  Daily  Neivs  23  July  £/3 
The  Puerto  Rico  expedition,  and  the  incidcM 
steps  taken  in  the  campaign. 

2.  Law.  Attaching  itself,  as  a  privilege,  burden, 
or  custom,  to  an  office,  position,  etc. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  lrfl,c.  22  §  2  Fees  and  annuyties  inri- 

•  >  every  or  the  same  Offices.      15*3  FITZHFRD.  />'£. 

Sun'.  21  b,  It  is  called  a  rent  seeke,  bycausethere  is  no  dis- 


INCIDENTAL. 

mscucm  ii,,i  belonging  to  the  same.  1574  tr.  Lillit- 
tms  Taamt  21  a,  Fealtie  U  incydent  lo  cverye  manner  of 
Service.  ,11626  DACOS  Ma.r.  .<,-  Uses  Com.  Laiv  (1636)  -^ 
lo  this  icmire  by  Knights  •.wice  in  chief,  was  incident 
that  the  King  should  have  a  certain  summe  of  money 
tailed  aid.  1767  HI.ACKSTONE  Ceuim.  II.  xi.  176  When 
nnt  i*  reserved,  it  is  also  incident  . .  lo  the  reversion  1876 
DIGBV  Real  Prof.  iii.  162  Every  freeholder  holding  lands 
within  the  manor  had,  as  of  right,  common  of  pasturaee  on 
the  wastes  as  incident  to  his  lands. 

1 3.  Relating  or  pertinent  to.   Obs. 

'557  Orii.  Hmpilalls  F  iij,  The  Books  of  this  Hawse  in- 
orient  to  the  matter.  1583  SmumAmmt.  Abus.  n.  (1882(2 
buch  necessary  questions,  as  are  incident  to  my  purpose 
1614  RAI.FIOH  JlhtM^rM  „,.  (1634)  89  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  pursue  the  historic  of  the  Persians  . .  otherwise  than  as 
they  shall  be  incident  to  the  affaires  of  Greece. 

f4.  Apt  to  fall  into;  liable  to  ;  subject  to.  Obs. 

1603  DEAVTON  Bar.  Wars  \.  Ix,  Men  are  not  ever  incident 
to  losse,  U  lien  Fortune  seemes  them  frowardly  to  crosse 
1634  HBYWOOO  Cnnaik.  \.  is  A  wicked  and  irreligious  man 
is  tubed  and  incident  to  fall  into  many  distresses  ard 
casualties.  ^7  W.  BROWNK  tr.  Cornier-Mies  l'fltxand.-r 
lit.  ill.  84  Ah  !  ingratefull  Zabaim,  King  incident  to  all 
crimes  !  1676  W.  HUBBUB  Haffiiua  of  People  55  Spiritual 
Pride  is  an  evil,  the  very  best  of  Gods  Children  are  inci- 
dent  unto.  1760  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!.  11808)  I.  166 
This  state  of  mortality  is  incident  to  perpetual  chance  and 
revolution.  1767  MRS.  S.  PENNINGTON  Lett.  Diff.  Sutij.  IV . 
16  The  little  complaints  they  [children]  are  incident  to. 

5.  Occurring  or  liable  to  occur  by  the  way,  or 
in  the  course  of  something  else  of  which  it  forms 
no  essential  part ;  casual ;  =  INCIDENTAL  i .    Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cccxix.  493  The  duke  of  Lan 
caster  was  nat  in  the  fauoure  of  the  comen  people,  wherby 
dyuers  incyilcnts  parels  fell  after  in  England.  1581  Conftr. 
I.  11584)  Fiyh,  liy  occasion  incident  there  was  talke  of  a 
text  of  Scripture.  1699  BENTLEV  P/ial.  309  The  incident 
Mistakes,  which  he  has  run  into,  have  not  fail'd  to  increase 
in  Number.  1716  M.  DAVIES  At/u-it.  Brit.  III.  Cnt.  Hist. 
53  That  Doctrine,  which  those  chance-Propositions  or  inci- 
dent Expressions  seem  to  insinuate. 

t  b.  Of  expenses  or  charges  ;  =  INCIDENTAL  t  b. 

1651  Aft  Cfiiinr.li.  Sale  Esl.  Ld.  Dunl'ar,  etc.,  The  Com- 
missioners shall  and  may  allow  all  incident  charges  for  the 
necessary  carrying  on  of  this  service,  a  1680  BUTLER  Kfm. 
11759)  I.  230  With  all  the  Charges  incident.  1756  WASHING- 
TON Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  313  By  this  means  the  country 
loses  ..  the  sums  of  money  which  each  man  costs,  besides 
many  incident  charges,  such  as  horse  hire.  1768  tl'miaa 
of  Honor  III.  178  He  put  into  my  hand  a  bank  note,  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  any  incident  charges. 

6.  Subordinate,  subsidiary,  accessory. 
a.  Anat.  (See  qnot.) 

1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Incident  Spinal  Nemts.  .those 
of  the  spinal  system  of  nerves  which  convey  any  impressions 
on,  or  irritation  of  the  integuments,  or  mucous  membranes, 
to  the  true  spinal  marrow. 

fb.  Incident  proposition,  a  proposition  inserted 
in  a  principal  one,  and  introduced  by  a  relative 
pronoun,  as  '  bodies,  which  are  transparent,  have 
many  pores '  (Watts);  a  subordinate  relative  clause. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  it.  ii.  §  5  The  whole  proposition  is  called 
the  primary  or  chief,  and  the  additional  proposition  is  called 
an  incident  proposition. 

H.  7.  Falling  or  striking  upon  or  against  ; 
acting  upon  anything  from  without,  esp.  Of  light : 
Falling  or  striking  upon  a  surface.  Const,  tiftm. 

1667  BOYLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  606  Looking-Glasses.  .are 
conspicuous  only  by  the  incident  beams  of  the  Sun.  1710 
J.  CLARKE  Roliaiilt's  Phil.  i 1729)  I.  91  If  the  incident  Body 
A,  and  the  Body  CDEF  upon  which  it  strikes,  are  void  of 
all  Elasticity  [etc.].  1716  CHEYKE  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  I. 
78  The  Obliquity  of  the  Incident  Ray  is  great.  1831 
i  ER  Nat.  Magic  iv.  (1833)  59  Mirrors  . .  adjusted 
not  only  to  one  another,  but  to  the  light  incident  upon  each. 
1841-3  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  116  Transparent 
matter  upon  which  light  is  incident.  1855  J.  EDWARDS 
Art  Landscape  Paint.  WaUr  Col.  37  Illuminated  by  light 
actually  incident  upon  the  picture.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Princ. 
I'linl.  §  169  That  there  may  Le  continuous  changes  of  struc- 
ture in  organisms,  there  must  be  continuous  changes  in  the 
incident  forces. 

t  8.  Opposed  to,  running  counter  to.  Obs.  rare—1. 
fCf.  L.  incidfre  to  fall  upon,  attack,  strike  or  dash 
against.] 

c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  74  There 
is  no  marriage,  but  only  between  the  parents  and  children, 
of  itself  and  immediately  incident  and  repugnant  to  natural 
reason. 

t  Incident  (insai-dcnt),  a.-  and  st>.2  06s.  [ad. 
I.,  iiiiiiient-em,  pros.  pple.  of  inddcre  to  INCIDE.] 
A.  adj.  That  '  cuts '  the  phlegm,  etc.  B.  sb.  An 
inciding  medicine. 

"753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  .?«//».,  Incidents,  or  Alternants,  in 
the  materia  medico.  . .  To  this  class  belong  the  roots  of 
arum,  asarahacca,  acorus  [etc.].  1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Itu  iiti-Hs,  having  power  to  cut  ;  formerly  applied  to  medi- 
cines., supposed  to  cause  the  phlegm  to  be  discharged,  by 
cutting,  as  it  were. .  :  incident. 

Incidental  (inside'ntal),  a.  (sl>.)  [f.  INCIDENT 
sb.  +  -AL.  Cf.  mod.F.  incidents/.] 

1.  Occurring  or  liable  to  occur  in  fortuitous  or 
subordinate  conjunction  with  something  else  of 
which  it  forms  no  essential  part  ;  casual. 

1644  Mn. TON  Eiiut.  Wks.  (18471  98/1  Those  incidental 
discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into.  1697  DAMPIER 
I'ay.  I.  161  With  an  incidental  Account  of  the  first  Induce- 
ments that  made  the  Privateers  undertake  the  passage. 
1736  lU'TLER  Anal.  11.  Concl.  405  In  Scripture,  whether  in 
incidental  passages  or  in  the  general  scheme  of  it.  1790 


INCIDENTALLY. 

PALEV  llrry  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  iy  A  circumstance  as  incidental, 
and  as  unlike  design,  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  1875 
JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2-  III.  17  The  simple  and  apparently 
incidental  manner  in  which  the  last  remark  is  introduced. 
1876  E.  MELLOR  Fricsth.  viii.  371  There  is  scarcely  any 
practice  which  is  so  corrupt  as  not  to  produce  some  inci- 
dental good. 

b.  Of  a  charge  or  expense  :  Such  as  is  incurred 
(in  the  execution  of  some  plan  or  purpose)  apart 
from  the  primary  disbursements. 

'739  Cn'BKR  Apol.  (1756)  II.  86  In  the  first  six  days  of 
acting  it,  we  paid  all  our  constant  and  incidental  expence, 
and  shar'd  each  of  us  a  hundred  pounds.  1772  Attx. 


Ind.  Retreat,  (ed.  2)  I.  63  The  house  rent,  and  the  inci- 
dental charges  of  a  family.  1868  PEARD  ll'ater-l-'arm.  x.  11.4 
These  calls  sufficed ..  for  the  nursery,  and  incidental  expense*. 
c.  Incidental  images,  colours:  such  as  are  per- 
ceived by  the  eye  as  a  consequence  of  visual  im- 
pressions no  longer  present. 

1876  BERNSTEIN  Five  Senses  117  These  prolonged  impres- 
sions of  light  are  called  incidental  images.  Il-ld.  120  The 
incidental  colours  ..  which  are  formed  in  the  eye,  are  most 
interesting. 

2.  Incidental  to :  liable  to  happen  to ;  to  which 
a  thing  is  liable  or  exposed.     Incidental  upon  : 
following  npon  as  an  incident. 

.616  CORVAT  in  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (1630)  n.  83  If 
I  should  happen  to  be  destitute  ;  a  matter  very  incidentall 
to  a  poore  Footman  Pilgrim.  1665  T.  MALL  Offer  F.  Help 
96  Those  temptations  that  are  incidental  to  a  suffering  state. 
1732  BERKELEY  Akiphr.  i.  §  10,  I,  who  am  no  great  genius, 
have  a  weakness  incidental  to  little  ones.  1838  SCOTT  /'. 
.17.  Perth  vi,  The  hesitation  incidental  to  the  use  of  a  foreign 
language.  1851  H.  SPENCER  Social  Statics  70  Others . .  may 
contend  that  ..  with  the  rightly  constituted  or  moral  man, 
correct  conduct  to  others  is  merely  incidental  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  nature.  1888  J.  INC.LIS  Tent  Life  Tiger- 
land  148  The  dangers  incidental  to  pigsticking. 

3.  Casually  met  with  or  encountered,  rare. 

1856  J.  CL-MMIN'G  Script.  Read.  Deuteron.  viii.  143  The 
green  moss  and  incidental  flowerets  break  out  from  the 
rifts  and  rents.  1871  BLACKIF.  Four  Phases  i.  122  The  . . 
braying  of  an  incidental  ass.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der. 
v.  xxxviii,  A  store  of  magical  articulation  with  which  he 
promised  himself  to  frighten  any  incidental  Christian  of  his 
own  years. 

b.  Given  to  relating  casual  incidents,  nonce-use. 

1843  CARLVLE  Past !,  Pr.  n.  v,  Says  the  incidental  Jocelin. 

t  4.   =  INCIDENT  a.i  7.  Obs.  rare. 

1813  T.  BUSBV  Lucretius  iv.  Comment,  xv.  The  angle 
contained  by  the  incidental  ray. 

B.  sb.  An  incidental  circumstance,  event,  charge, 
expense,  etc. 

1707  Modest  Enquiry  in  SewalCs  Diary  (1879)  H.  73 
The  accidental  occasions  of  hiring  Transport  Ships,  together 
with  the  other  Incidentals  that  must  necessarily  accrue. 
1716  POPE  Let.  to  Bethel  9  Aug.,  Almost  every  body  and 
every  thing  is  a  cause  or  object  for  humanity,  even  pros- 
perity itself,  and  health  itself;  so  many  weak  pitiful  inci- 
dentals attend  on  them.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  «t  Prices  I. 
xxviii.  673  We  should  find  in  others  a  large  bill  for  inci- 
dentals. 

Incidentally  inside-ntiH),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  incidental  manner  ;  as  an  incident, 
or  a  subordinate  and  casual  circumstance. 


III.  407  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  grave  constitutional 
question  was  incidentally  raised.  1879  R.  K.  DOUGLAS 
Confucianism  iv.  94  The  supreme  object  of  learning  should 
be  truth,  and  incidentally  self-improvement. 

Incide'iitalness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incidental. 

1730-6  in  BAILEV  (folio).  1775  in  ASH.  Hence  in  WOR- 
CESTER, etc. 

t  Incide'ntary,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  INCIDENT 
^.I  +  -ARY.  Cf.  acciJcntary^  Casual,  incidental. 
Hence  Incide'ntarily  adv.,  incidentally. 

,i  .670  HACKET  Abf.  tt'illiams  u.  (.692!  208  He  had  been 
near  fifty  years  from  the  county  of  Carnarvan  and  the  town 
of  Conway,  unless  by  incidentary  visits.  —  Cent.  Serin. 

d'c 

are  reckoned  up, 

the  catalogue. 

Incidented  (i-nsidented),a.  [f.  INCIDENT  sbl 
+  -ED-.]  Filled  with  incidents,  eventful. 

1898  W.J.  LOCKE  Idols  274  In  the  course  of  an  incidented 
life. .  I  have  found  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  virtue. 

I-ncidentless,  a.  rare.  [f.  INCIDENT  sb.\  + 
-I.LSS.]  Without  incident ;  uneventful. 

.782  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Diary  26  Oct.,  My  journey  was 
incidentless,  but  the  moment  I  came  into  Brighthclmstone 
1  was  met  by  Mrs.  Thrale. 

t  I'ncidently,  adv.  Obs.  [(.  INCIDENT  a.1  + 
-LY-.]  In  an  incident  manner;  by  the  way, 
casually ;  incidentally. 

.529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xxii.  28  Y»  author  therfore  incy- 
dently  sheweth  what  harm  hath  happed  sumtyme  to  fall  to 
dyuerse  of  those  yong  men.    1570 --I,/  i_<  l-:ii-.c.  4  S  9  Suche 
Charges  as  are  necessarily  and  incidentlye  to  be  spi  i 
provided  in  theyr  Oflyces.     .640  Bp.  HAI.L  Efisc.  II.  xx  201 
It  is  but  incidently  in  our  way.     17.6  M.  DAVIES  A.hen. 
llrit.  Ill  Crit  Hist.  54  As  for  such  an  Author  s  inculently 
mentioning  some  things  [etc.].     .824  Wtstm.  Rev.   I.  375 
In  so  doing  we  may  incidently  afford  some  specimens  ol 
original. 

VOL.  V. 
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t  I-ncidentness.  vi 

1727  P.  \ILEV  vol.  II,  hicirfentiiesK,  liableness. 

i  Inci'der.   (>h.    [f.  Uromie.i +  -•&!.]    on- 

who  or  that  whicli  cuts;  an  'inciding'  medicine. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Incisorf.  an  incider  or  maker  of  ;<ii 
1720  BLAIR   in   Phil,    Trans.  XXXI.  33  A 
;  as   Salvia,    Horminum.     1749  T.    SHOW: 

}li*t.  Air,  etc.  I.  260  The  Cure  consisted  in  repeated  Leni- 
tives, cooling  Inciders,  and  Pectorals. 

Inci'ding,!'/  sb.  '•  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -INC;  '.] 
The  action  of  INCIDE  t>.l ;  a  cutting,  incision. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfens.  (1713)  4  i  'i  1  'his  Mixture  has 
the  Power  of  inciding,  and  attenuating.     1746   R.  JAMIS 
Introd.  Mcmjfct's  Health's  Iinprin*.  -i  The  first  Part  of  .\ 
ducation  is,  the  inciding,  or  cutting  the  Aliment  with  the 
fore  Teeth. 

Including,  ///.  a.  1  Obs.  [-iNr,2.]  Cutting; 
t  loosening  and  removing  phlegm  or  the  like. 

1678  SALMON  Phartn.  Le-nd.  vi.  ii.  814  Incidiii*,  such  as 
cut,  attenuate  and  make  matter  or  humors  thin.  1758  I.  S 
/.<•  Dran's  Obsen-.  Sitrg.  (1771,1  86  The  Stroke  ..  was  incid- 
ing with  regard  to  the  first  Table  of  the  Bone.  1788  HOWARD 
fcncycl.  s.  v.  Albugo,  A  little  of  this  powder  ..  gradually 
absterges  and  wears  off  the  spot  by  it's  inciding  quality. 

Inciduous  (insi'di»;>s),a.  rare.  [f.  L.  inciderr 
I.\('iDEn.2  :  cf.  deciduous.]  Of  a  pulse:  Undulating. 

1822  GOOD  Study  Mcd.  II.  26  The  dicrotic,  coturnising, 
and  inciduous  [pulses]  proposed  by  Solano,  as  mere  sub- 
varieties  of  the  rebounding  or  redoubling.  [Cf.  DUNGLISON 
(ed.  1851!  Putins  iniidcns,  ..  undulating  pulse.] 

\  Inci'nderinent.  Obs.  [f.  *indnder  vb.  (ad. 
F.  encenarer :— L.  incincrare}  +  -MENT.]  Reduction 
to  ashes ;  incineration. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (1876)  26  (D.)  Hee,  like  the 
glorious  rare  Arabian  bird,  Will  soon  result  from  His  in- 
cinilerment. 

Incinerable  (insi'nerabT),  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
incinerare  to  INCINERATE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  burnt  to  ashes. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  iii.  23  Other  incinerable 
substances  were  found  so  fresh,  that  they  could  feel  no 
sindge  from  fire. 

t  Incinerate,  ppl-  <*•  Obs.    [ad.  med.L.  in- 

cincrat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  incinerare :  see  next.]  = 
INCINERATED.  (Const,  as  fa.  pple.  or  adj.  1 

1471  RIPLEY  Comf-.  Alch.  I.  xix.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  133  Thy 
Elements  shalbe  incynerate  sone.  1526  Pilgr.  I'trf.  iW. 
de  W.  1531)  182  b,  Our  fyrst  mother  Eue  with  her  htisbande 
was  incinerate  and  turned  to  dust  after  theyr  deth.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  683  Fire  burneth  Wood,  making  it  first 
Luminous;  Then  Blacke  and  Brittle;  And  lastly,  Broken 
and  Incinerate. 

Incinerate  (insi-nere't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  incinerare  to  reduce  to  ashes,  f.  in-  (In-  2) 

+  cinis,  dner-em  ashes  (of  a  fire) :  see  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  reduce  to  ashes,  burn  to  ashes,  con- 
sume by  fire. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  334  The  fyer  whose  force  dooth  in- 
cinerate or  brynge  to  asshes  . .  all  creatures.  1626  BACON 
Syh-a-  §  87  The  Heat  ..  doth  Incinerate  and  Calcinate. 
.661-80  BOYLE  Scept.  C/tem.  I.  80  It  is  the  Fire  only  that 
Incinerates  Bodies.  1805  C.  HATCHET  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCV.  216  Animal  coal  is  incinerated  with  much  more 
difficulty  than  vegetable  coal  or  charcoal.  1884  ,V<iv,//. 
Exam.  10  Mar.  5/3  A  Crematorium  . .  has  been  established, 
in  which  . .  forty  bodies  had  been  incinerated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans  of  old. 

2.  intr.  To  become  reduced  to  ashes. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chcin.  II.  190  A  light  spongy  char- 
coal,  which  easily  incinerates  when  burnt  in  the  open  air. 
1816  KIRBV  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  396  Feathers,  wool, 
hair,  etc.,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  liquify,  more 
or  less,  before  they  incinerate. 

Incinerated  (insrnerc'ted),  ///•  a.  [i.  prec. 
+  -ED  i.]  Burnt  or  reduced  to  ashes. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Hydriot.  ii.  15  Near  the  same  plot 
of  ground  . .  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub- 
stances.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  37  1  he 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  simply  dried  and  the 
incinerated  solids.  , 

b.  Reduced  to  '  ashes ',  i.e.  to  the  dust  of  death. 

1647  FARINGDON  Serm.  55  (L.)  That  power  which  is  requi- 
site to  raise  a  body  now  putrified  and  incinerated. 

Incineration  (insine5r?'f»n).  [a.  F.  incinera- 
tion (i 4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  med.L.  incine- 
ratio,  n.  of  action  from  incinerare  to  INCINEKATE.] 
The  action  or  process  of  incinerating  or  burning  to 
ashes ;  reduction  to  ashes. 

a  1529  SKELTON  P.  Sfartwe  536  The  phenyx  . .  Of  who? 
incyneracyon  There  ryseth  a  new  creacyon.     1678  . 
1'liarm.  Lend.  M.  ix.  834    Incineration   is  the   burning  a 
matter  to  Ashes,  either  with  live  coals,  or  by  the  help  of 
Niter.     1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  H'atcrs  III.   322   Some  land 
plants  give  some  sea  salt  by  incineration.     1842  J  ARNt.u. 
Chan.  Anal.  (1845)  84  Organic  matters  may  be  removed  by 
"'onenUpplied  ^    ^  .Q  ^^  ^  ^  cremation 

of  the  dead. 
,880  Nalnr,  XXI.  239  The  time  for  the  complete  in- 


INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE. 


incinerator  ,i"»  "<="  '•"/•  i-*~;  ~.  , 
form  from  INCINERATE  v.}  One  who  or  that  which 
incinerates ;  spec,  an  apparatus  for  burning  sub- 
stances to  ashes  ;  a  cremator. 

,883  BFNGI.OSS  in  Princeton  Re-.:  .49  The  door  ot  the  in 
cinerator  is  opened  to  receive  the  tody.      .B»9  f.n 
,8  Jan.  Advts.  p.  xxvii,  'The  Incinerator      Dr.  SarKeant  I 
Patent)  for  destroying  the  refuse  of  Hospitals  [etc.]. 


Incipher,  obi,  intm  • 
Incipience  .     [f.  IN< 

inencement.    origination; 
'ing  incipient  or   in  an 
L;C  ;  vviih  /..  step  or 

stage. 

1864  WEBSTFR,  lit. if,  >t,y,    beginning 

it.     1865  CAK; 

MI.      1898  19/A  tent.  XLIV. 

995  The  wealth  ol  England  d«e^  not   explain  the  ii. 
of  the  cu 

Incipience,  obs.  (erron.     t    I-.-MIINCE. 

Incipiency  linsi'j.iuM  .    [t.  as  prec. + 
The  quality  or  state  ot  being  incipient ;  incipience. 

"8.7!.  1     i  'lincourt  xxiii,  If  that  uEIy  monster 

. .  had  not  knocked  us  both  down  in  the  incipiency  of  our 
progression.  .834  Eraser's  Mag.  IX  583  In  tl.c  ii, 
of  his  business.  1847  LEWFS  Hist.  1  lulos.  (18571  14  The 
infinite  as  being  in  a  constant  state  of  incipiency.  1858 
CARLVLE  1-redk.  (,t.  iv.  i.  u8?2>  1.  274  She  oiersau  his  .. 
first  attempts  at  walking  . .  mcipiencies  of  speech.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  '55  Dose  . .  ol  quinia  and 
morphia  . .  given  at  the  incipiency  of  the  attack. 

Incipient  (insi-pient  .  a  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  i«- 
ripifnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  incipfre  to  begin.] 

A.  adj.   Beginning ;  commencing ;  coming  into, 
or  in  an  early  stage  of,  existence ;  in  nn  initial  stage. 

.669  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Chym.  164  Incipient  putrefac- 
tion. 1764  GRAINGER  Svgar-Cane  IV.  note  (R.),  Ttie  juice 
of  the  leaves  drop'd  into  the  eye  will  remove  incipient  films. 
.779-8.  JOHXSON  L.  P.,Addisoit  Wks.  III.  56  The  flying 
vapours  of  incipient  madness.  .803  BEDDOES  Hygeiti  x.  20 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  evening  and  . .  night  are  the  seasons 
of  most  violence  with  incipient  lunatics.  1813  SIR  H.  DAW 
Agric.  C'lietn.  (1814'  302  A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is 
undoubtedly  of  use  in  the  dunghill.  1837-9  HAI.LAM  Hist. 
Lit.  I.  I.  iv.  293  note,  It  is  evident  that  Greek  was  just  now 
incipient  at  Cambridge.  1869  GOL-LBURN  Purs.  Holiness 
vii.  57  The  same  instinct  is  found  in  an  incipient  and  crude 
state  among  animals. 

B.  sb.    f  1.  A  beginner ;  =  INCEPTOR.  Obs. 

.589  NASHF  Anal.  Absurd.  39  This  I  speake  to  shew 
what  an  obloquie,  these  impudent  incipients  in  Arts,  are 
vnto  Art.  .598  FLORIO,  Incipiente,  an  incipient,  a  beginner. 

2.  Heb.  Gram.  The  verbal  '  tense '  or  form  with 
prefixed  servile  letters,  variously  called  Future, 
Present,  and  Imperfect. 

1866  J.  G.  MURPHV  Cotntn.  Exod.  iii.  14  It  [present  tense] 
is  . .  the  only  form  fit  to  express  the  Hebrew  incipient. 

Hence  Inci'piently  <&/£>.,  in  an  incipient  manner. 

.856  in  WEBSTER.    .893  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  ( 
231  Christ  is  incipiently  becoming  the  inrooted  Righteous- 
ness of  every  man  who.  .deplores  his  inherent  sinfulness. 

Incipient,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  IXSIPIENT. 

Ii  Incipit  (i'nsipit).  The  L.  word  inn  fit  = 
[here]  beginneth,  used  by  mediaeval  scribes  in  indi- 
cating the  beginning  of  a  new  treatise,  prem, 
division, etc.  in  a  Latin  or  (sometimes)  English  MS. ; 
hence,  as  sb.  The  beginning  or  first  words  or  lines 
of  a  treatise  or  poem  in  a  MS.  Cf.  EXPLICIT. 

[1377  I.ANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  Incipit  liber  de  Petro  Plowman.] 
1897  Dublin  Rev.  Oct.  473  The  contents  of  each  volume  are 
fully  given,  for  the  most  part  with  incipits  and  explicits. 

I-n-ci-TCle.  Geom.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  CIRCLE  sf>.] 
An  inscribed  circle. 

.883  W.H.  H.  Hi  DSON  in  X.iture  XXVIII.  7,  1  beg  leave 
to  suggest  the  following  names:  cinumcircle,  inarch, 
excirclc,  and  midcircle. 

Incircle,  incircule,  obs.  ff.  ENCIRCLE  T. 

t  InciTClet.  Obs.  noiice-tvd.  [f.  IN-  '  or  2  + 
CIRCLET.]  A  little  circular  curl  or  spiral. 

„  1586  S.DNFV  Arcadia  n.  xvii.  (1622!  .39  No  purer  then 
the  prettie  cares  ..  In  whose  Incirclets  if  ye  ga/e,  lour 
eyes  may  tread  a  Louers  maze. 

tlnci'rcuit,  v.  Obs.    [f.  IN--  +  CIRCI  IT. 
phrase  '  in  circuit '.]     trans.  To  encircle,  surround. 

c  .650  in  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  (18531  '-.91  T! 
Towne  was  strengthened,  environed,  and  is  incircuited  with 
strong  walls  and  flankeirs. 

t  Incircumcised,  a.   Obs.    [f.  I 

i TMCISKD,  alter  L.  incircumcisus  or  F.  inctrconcis.\ 
Not  circumcised  ;  uncircumci 

,487  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  65  b  2  And  dauid  said  what  is 
tl.U  incircumcised  that  hath  despysed  the  boost  of  the  g, 
of  IsrahelJ     .554  KNOX  <;,'.//>  Let.  A  vj  b,  Beholde,  theyr 
eares  be  incircumcised,  they  can  not  advert. 

So  f  Incircumci-sion,  uncircumcision. 

a  1641  I)r  MOONTAGI,'  Acts  ft  Man.  (1642)  409  Heare  this 
you  Jewes  and  Gentiles,  attend  it  Circumcision  and  In- 

Tinci-rcumscript,  a.  Obs.    [ad.  late  L.  i,i- 

cirmmseript-tis  ;Frudens,  ,-400) :  see  IN-  :*  H 
n-Msntir-T  ;  cf.  obs.  F.  incirconscrit,inciraimsmpt 
(Godefroy).]     Not  circumscribed  or  limited ;  un- 
bounded, infinite. 

.677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  248  God  is  without  cause, 
without  end,  sempiterne  and  eternal  . .  mcircumscrip 

t  Incircnmscri-ptible,  «  Obs.  [ad.  med. 
I  /„,.,-,.  i/is,  obs.  F.  inarcumsfi 

intirtf*xritit>  HILL] 

Incapable  of  being  circumscribed  or  limited. 

IMO  Ci; 
incircumscriptible,  "incomprehensible.     1635  PACITI    '*"'; 

,an  make  a  : 
visible,  incorporall,  and  in.  i 

ihere  Ih    incircuni- 
scriptible  would  circumscribed  appear. 
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INCIRCTIMSCRIPTIBLENESS. 

Hence  t  Incircumscri  ptibleness. 
1615  RYFIFLU  F.xpat.  Colon,  i.  17  The  immensity  of  Christ'-, 
divine  nature   hath  . .  incircumscriptihleness   in    respect  of 

Tncircumscription          (ins,=ukpmskri-pj3n\ 
Nuw  rare.    [Is-3-]    The  condition  of  not  being  cir- 
cumscribed or  limited  ;  boundlessness,  infinitude. 
1651  JER.  TAVLOR  Strut. /or  I'tarl.  xxvii.  551  His  mercy 
returns  to  its  own  centre  and  incircumscription,  and  in- 


eternity,  circumscribe  incircurnscripli.ni.     1865 

III.  440  The  tenet,  .is.  .at  variance  with  the  incircumscrip- 

tion  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

t  Incircumape;ct,  a.    Obs.     [Is-  s.]     Not 

circumspect ;  incautious,  heedless,  imprudent. 

1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Ojr/orJ  102  The  incir- 
iiiin-pect  occupying  of  ther  crafti.  1532  Tnnuu  Exf. 
Matt,  v-vii,  Vnstable,  inconstant,  and  lyght  manered,  full 
of  wittes,  after  wilted  las  we  call  it,)  inctrcumspect,  incon- 
siderate, heady,  rash.  1608  TOFSELL  Serpents  (1658)  770 
With  their  teeth  they  bite  and  wound  at  unawares,  incir- 
cumspect  Mowers,  and  harvest-folks.  1651  BIGGS  Kim 
Disp.  r  170  Incircumspect  credulity. 

Hence  t  Inciroumspe'ctly  adi-. ;  t  Incircum- 
spe'ctness. 

1542  Lam.  ft  Piteous  Treat,  in  Harl.  Mis..  (Malh.l  1.236 
Two  shyppes  of  the  Turcke  . .  whiche  incircumspectly  fell 
into  cure  handes.  1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  85  a,  The  mcir- 
cumspectness  of  Hanno  hindered  not  the  Carthaginenses 
only  at  this  time,  but  also  [etc.].  1563787  FOXE  A.  ^  M. 
(1506)  269/1  The  Christians  ..  entring  into  the  munition 
incircumspectlie,  were  pelted  and  pashed  with  stones. 

t  Incircumspe'ction.  Obs.  [>•--.]  Want 
of  circumspection  ;  heedlessness,  unwariness. 


lessness  and  incircumspection. 
Incise  iinsai-z),  v.  Also  6  inoyse,  7  incize, 
[a.  F.  incise-r  (isth  c.  in  Godef.),  for  OF.  enciser 
(i 2th  c.  in  Littre),  f.  L.  incis-,  ppl.  stem  of  incidfre 
to  cut  into  :  see  INCIDE  v.1] 

1.  trans.  To  cut  into,  make  a  cut  or  incision  in  ; 
to  cut  marks  or  figures  upon,  engrave  with  figures. 

1567  [see  INCISING  below],  1610  MAKKHAM  Maslerf.  i.  v. 
14  Flesh  being  cut  or  incised  into  many  parts,  yet  is  euery 
part  still  flesh,  a  1639  CABEW  Poems  Wks.  (1824)  32  Fond 
man,  that  canst  beleeve  . .  that  thy  weake  steele  can  incize 
The  crystal!  case  wherein  it  lyes.  1834  J.  FoKBES^aenrtt'c's 
Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  615  The  other  parts  of  the  lungs  were  .. 
imbued  with  a  yellowish  frothy  serum,  which  escaped  from 
them  when  incised.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxiv.  316 
Glacial  deposits  were  swept  out  of  the  valleys,  and  the  solid 
rocks  themselves  deeply  incised.  1876  GEO.  EI.IOT  Dan. 
Der.  vm.  Ix,  The  wood  was  beautifully  incised  with  Arabic 
lettering. 

b.  absol.  To  make  a  cut  or  incision. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydot^s  Quest.  Chinirg.,  etc.,  By  in- 
cysynge,  cuttynge,  or  scaturysyng.  1612  WOODALL  Surg. 
Afatevlks.  116531  i  It  behoveth  the  Surgeon  to  regard  if 
he  incise  deep.  1617  FLETCHER  Mad  Lover  in.  ii,  Ye  can 
incise  To  a  hair's  breadth  without  defacing. 

2.  To   produce,  form,  or  trace   by  cutting  ;    to 
carve,  engrave  (a  statue,  figure,  inscription,  etc.). 

c  1631  CAREW  Elegy  Donnt  in  D.'s  Poems  (1633)  3^8,  I  on 
thy  Tombe  this  Epitaph  incise.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
v.  (1701)  178/2  Twas  Mars's  Stee!  that  Venus  did  inci/c. 
1851  D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  246  Stones 
decorated  with  crosses,  incised  or  in  relief.  1876  BIRCH 
Rede  Left.  Egypt  35  A  nation  . .  incising  virtues  and  not 
vices  for  public  consideration. 

Hence  luci  sing  vbl.  sb.  =  INCISION. 

1567  Ann.  Sarber-Surg.  (1890)  315  The  desections  or 
incysynges  of  the  body. 

t  Incise  (insai's),  a.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  inasus, 
pa.  pple.  of  incidfre  (see  prec.).  Cf.  concise]  = 
INCISED.  Hence  Inci  sely  adv. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Incisely,  in  the  manner  of  incisions  or 
notches.  Eaton. 

Incised  (insai-zd),///.  a.    [f.  INCISED.  +-ED'.] 

1.  Cut  into,  having  an  incision  made  in  it ;  marked 
by  cutting. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemean* *s  Fr.  Chirurg.  2ob/i  Thrust 
cleane  through  the  incisede  skinne.  1743  Lond.  fy  Country 
lit-'  ;<<'-r  ted.  4)  292  The  best  Staple  incised  Isinglass,  two 
Ounces.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  80  No  inflammation  could 
be  traced  on  the  margin  of  the  incised  gums.  1853  (1.  , 
Addr.  Berwick.  Naturalists'  Clttb,  Sketches  of  incised  rocks 
at  Ford  and  Bewick. 

b.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Having  marginal  notches,  as  if 
cut  or  slashed ;  as  a  leaf  or  an  insect's  wing.  Also 
in  comb.  =»!NCISO-,  as  in  incised-crenate. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  295  Incised,  cut  into  equal 
marginal  segments.  1870  HOOKKR  Stud.  l-h>ra  292  Latniiun 
album.. leaves,  .rarely  deeply  incised.  H>u{.  21,4  Tritcrititu 
di.iritxdrys  ;  leaves  petioled  ovate  incised-crenate.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Hot.  iii.  §  4.  08  The  blade  [of  a  leaf]  is  said  to 
be  Incised,  when  cut  by  sharp  and  irregular  incisions  more 
leeply. 

2.  Produced  by  cutting  or  incision  ;  engraved. 
i8o7-a«  S.  COOPER  First  Lines  Snrg.  (ed.  5)  119  An  i 

-1,  made  with  a  clean  sharp  instrument  .  .  can  Ii. 
foreign  bodies  in  it.      1851  RVSKIN  Stones  I'ea.  I.  X.M 
The  ornaments  on  the  armour  are  simply  drawn  with  i 
lines.    1879  I.UBBOCK  Addr.  I'ol.  n  I-'.dm.  i\.  i7j  Tw.> 
with  incised  a 

Incisiform  insai-zif^im),  a.  Zool.  [f.  I.,  in 
cis-ut  as  stem  of  INCISOR  -t  -FORM  ]  Having  the 
form  of  an  incisor  tooth,  esp.  of  that  of  a  rudmt. 
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i88s  Atnfr.  Jrttl.  Sri.  Ser.  in.  Mar.  187  In  the  genus 
Dinoceras  there  are  three  incisor  teeth,  and  a  small  incisi- 
form  canine  on  each  side. 

Incision  insi^an).  Forms  :  5  incisyon  (in- 
scicioun},  6  incysyon,  (insicion,  -yon,  6-7  in- 
scision^e,  7  incission,  iuscition,  inscission),  5- 
incision.  [a.  F.  incision  (13-14111  c.  in  Hatz.- 
ParnO,  ad.  L.  incision-em,  n.  of  action  from  in 
cidcre  tocutin,  INCIDE v.'  The  i6-i7th  c.  spelling 
in  insc-  arose  from  erroneously  referring  the  won 
to  L.  scindfre,  sctssuw  to  divide,  tear,  cut :  cf.  abs- 
cision,  abscission,  and  scissors  (orig.  cysonrs,  chars, 

1.  The  action  of  cutting  into  something  ;  esp.  into 
some  part  of  the  body  in  surgery. 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  100  Instrumentis  of  yron  and  of  sillier 
for  to  make  incisions.     1547  BOORDE  Brw.  Health  Pref.  4 
That  they  [Surgeons]   be  circumspecte  in  insicyons.     1614 
\V.  \\.  Philosopher  s  Banquet  (ed.  2)  2  That  put  the  knife  to 
!    inscition,  or  the  sawe  to  abscition.  1697  DRVDKN  /  ~i>'g.  Gcorg. 
;    n.  in  We  make  a  deep  Incision  in  the  Tree.     1794  S.  \\'ji.- 
'    I.IAMS  Vermont  89  Nor  can  they  be  easily  withdrawn  with- 
I    out  tearing  the  flesh,  but  by  incision.     1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr. 
|    .Simons  Anint.  Chcm.  II.  422  On  making  incisions  into  the 
i    warm  flesh  of  an  animal  just  killed,  we  obtain,  by  pressure, 
an  acid  fluid.     1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3)  576  '  In- 
cision '  is  suited  when  the  iris  will  retract. 

2.  The  effect  of  cutting  into  something  ;   a  divi- 
i    sion  produced  by  cutting  ;  a  cut,  gash, 

c  1400  f,anfranc's  Cirurg.  302  f>ou  schalt  make  be  insci- 
|  cioun  of  J>e  veine  be  more  long.  1564-78  BULLEYN  Dial, 
agst.  Pest.  (1888)  47  Make  the  insicion  long.  1609  W. 
BIDDULPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav.  (1612)  10  Out  of  these  in- 
cisions and  cuts  proceedeth  the  masticke  by  drops.  1795 
A.  ANDERSON  Brit.  Emb.  China  xi.  133  The  incision  made 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  surface  of  the  road. 
1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  83  An  incision  in  the  surface 
6T  the  cane. 

b.  Bot.  and  Zool.  A  deep  indentation  or  notch 
having  the  appearance  of  being  produced  bycntting, 
as  in  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  insect's  wing,  etc. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  Ixiii.  404  The  leaues  be  white,  \\  iih 
great  and  deepe  incisions  and  cuttes.  1875  W.  HOUGHTON 
Sk,  Brit.  Ins.  84  The  incisions  between  some  of  the  seg- 
ments are  deep  black.  1877  F.  HRATH  Fern  W.  22  The 
incisions  reach  down  to  the  rachis,  or  mid-rib,  of  the  frond. 

1 3.  Med,  The  loosening  and  removal  of  obstruc- 
tive or  viscid  humours  :  cf.  INCIDE  v.^  2.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  42  Abstertion.  .is  plainely  a  Scouring 
off,  or  Incision  of  the  more  viscous  Humours. .And  Cutting 
betweene  them  and  the  Part. 

4.  fig.  Incisiveness,  keenness  of  action  or  appre- 
hension. 

1862  TROLLOPE  N.  Artter.  I.  303  The  mind  of  the  English- 
man has  more  imagination,  but  that  of  the  American  more 
incision,  a  1882  J.  S.  BLACKIE  (O.),  The  bards  performed 
the  function  of  public  censors  with  sharp  incision. 

U  5.  In  1 7th  c.  often  erroneously  used  for  INSI- 
TION,  engrafting. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Commit}.  132  These  acquisitions 
are  as  it  were  incisions  or  graftings.     1681   FLAVKI.  Mctli, 
Grace  ii.  27  Implanted,  or  ingrafted  by  way  of  incision. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.t  as  incision  operation  ;  in- 
cision-knife, a  knife  for  making  surgical  incisions. 

1611  COTGR.,  Incisif)  cutting,  launcing,  opening,  Incision- 
making.  1613  WooDALLSrtrg;  Mate  Wks.  116^3)2  It  is  very 
.  .needfull  for  the  Surgeon  to  have  at  the  least  two  incision 
Knives.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  29  The  preservation  of 
abuse  . .  against  the  attacks  of  the  probe,  or  the  Incision- 
knife.  1897  Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  1131  During  the  seven 
years..  121  incision-operations  have  been  performed  on 
hydatids  within  the  great  cavities  of  the  body. 

Hence  f  Inci'sioner  Obs.  nonce-wit.,  one  \\lio 
makes  incisions,  a  surgeon. 

1602  W.  CLOWES  Strtttna  33  A  famous  Incisioner  and  Licen- 
tiate Chirurgian  of  London. 

Incisive    iusarsiv),  a.  (s/>.)     Also  6  (erron. 
inscisive.     [ad.  med.L.  incism-us^  f.  incis-  (see 
INCISE  v.)  +  -IVE  :  cf.  F.  incisif.  -ive  (13-14111  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  incising  or  cutting  into 
something  ;  cutting,  penetrating  with  a  sharp  edge. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeau's  Fr.  Chirttrg.  14  b/2  Inscisive 
or  cuttinge  pinser  or  tonges,  to  cult  of  any  splinters  of 
bone.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds  I.  155  Take  off  the 
points  of  tne  needles  or  pins  with  Incisive  pincers.  1883 
Harder  s  Mag.  Nov.  824/2  The  wet  sand  . .  is  fed  into  the 
opening,  and. .produces  an  incisive  friction. 

2.  Anat.  Applied  to  the  incisor  teeth  (F.  dents 
incisives\  see  INCISOR);    and   hence  to  parts  or 
structures  connected  with  these,   as   the    in  c  hire 
bones  =  t\\e  premaxillary  bones. 

1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  549  In  the  first,  .the  canine  and  in- 
cisive teeth,  and  in  the  latter  the  incisives  only,  perform  tin- 
most  essential  part  of  mastication.     1842  E.  WII.SUN  Ann!. 
Vade  M:  34  Beneath  the  nasal  spine,  and  above  the  twn 
superior  incisor  teeth,  is  a  slight  depression,  the  inci  \ 
myrtiform  fossa.     1847  ANSTED  Anc.   World  xv.  3;, 
incisive  teeth  and  the  extremities  of  the  jaws. 

t  3.  Sharp  or  keen  in  physical  qualities  or  effects  ; 
cutting,  piercing  ;  in  old  Med.  and  Phys.,  having 
the  quality  of '  cutting1  or  loosening  viscid  humours 
(see  INCIDE  vl  2).  Obs. 

1528  PAVNEL  Salernes  Regbn.  P  iv,  WJu-y  ..  is  incline  or 
subtile.     1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1187  Now  thi 
by  . .  incisive  qualitie  thereof,  piercing  in  to  the  br.t 
!i  out  of  it  a  deale  of  rust.     1694  SALMON  Bate'- 
Pens.  ((713)  118/1  The  Acid  beitu* 
and  pricks  the  «/<YD)  ili<u   1 


INCISURE. 

4.  fig.  Sharp  or  keen  in  mental  qualities  ;  pro- 
ducing a  highly  clear  and  impressive  mental  effect ; 
penetrating,  acute,  trenchant. 

n  1850  HAM.  FULLER  At  Home  %  Abr.  (1860)  239  Their 
tnlk  is  . .  picturesque   and  what  the  French  call   in, 
1854    KMKKSON    Lett.  \  ,V<v     Aims,   Pott.  $•  Intag,  \Vkv 
idea  steeped  in  verse  becomes  suddenly 
more  incisive  and  more   brilliant.      1856  MKS.   BROWNING 
Aur.  Leigh  11.709  Her  incisive  smile.    1866 O.  MACDO\.U.I> 
.Ifi>r.  Q.  Xt'ifr/ifr.  iii.  11878'  30  She  said  this  in  an  in<isi\tf 
lone.     1880  Tinu-s  27  Dec.  7/1  I^rd  Grey  always  writes  in 
an  incisive  and  pungent  style. 
B.  S/>. 

1 1.  Rled.  An  '  incisive  '  drug  :  see  A.  3,   Obs. 

1726  T.KONI  Albert? s  Archif.  II.  107/2  Physicians,  for  the 
cure  of. .  Fevers,  order  the  use  of  the  juice  of  squills  and  of 
in;  IMVCS. 

2.   Anat.  An  incisor  tooth 

1804  (see  A.  2], 

b.  Entom.  '  The  incisive  edge  of  the  mandible 
of  a  beetle '  {Cent.  Diet,). 

Incisively  (inaai-riTli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY*.] 
In  an  incisive  manner  or  style  (///.  andyf^.). 

1871  Af/ten&u»ty  Dec.  714  Equally  incisively  are  the  good 
people  of  Middlemarch  brought  before  us  face  to  face.  1879 
Cassetfs  Techii.F.ditc.  I\'.  72  2  Some  of  the  turning  tools  fur 
iron  also  act  incisively.  1894  Chicago  Advance  24  May, 
[He]  holds  his  convictions  clearly  and  expresses  them  inci- 
sively and  boldly. 

Incisiveness  (in»i'siyn$8).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NES9.J  The  quality  of  being  incisive  :  usually  in 
sense  4  of  the  adj. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  23  Oct.  4/5  That  incisiveness  of  expres- 
sion, that  clearness  of  mind,  for  which  he  was  famous.  1896 
J.fiw  Times  C.  393/1  The  Doctor's  reply,  .was  not  wanting 
in  incisiveness. 

InClSO-  (inssrstf),  combining  adverbial  form  of 
L.  incJstts  INCISED,  in  botanical  and  zoological 
terms,  used  in  the  sense  '  incisedly — ',  'incised 
and  — ',  as  inciso-dentate,  -denticulate,  -lobatsy 
-piiinatifid,  -serrate  adjs. 

1847  W.  E.  STEEI.F  Fit-Id  Bot.  94  Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets 
cordate-ovate,  inciso-lobate.  1848  DANA  Zoofh.  180  Lamellae 
stout,  broad  dentate  and  inciso-dentate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  285  Leaves  ovate-cordate  inciso-serrate.  Ibid.  462 
Aspleniwn  Adiantmn-frig-mm  ..  pinnules  petioled  inciso- 
pinnatitid  and  serrate. 

Incisor  (insai-sai,  -^j).  Anat.  and  Zool.  [a. 
med.  and  mod.L.  incisor  lit.  'cutter',  agent-n. 
from  L.  incidfre  to  cut,  IN'CIDE  z>J]  A  tooth 
adapted  for  cutting;  any  one  of  the  front  teeth  in 
either  jaw,  having  a  sharp  edge  and  a  single  tang, 
situated  between  the  canine  teeth  on  each  side,  as 
in  man  and  other  mammals ;  hence  extended  to 
teeth  of  any  character  having  this  situation. 

1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Lett.  Friend  §  12  In  the  burnt  frag- 
ments of  urns  which  I  have  enquired  into,  altho  I  seem  to 
find  few  Incisors  or  Shearers.  1713  DKRHAM  Phys.-ThevL 
iv.  xi.  »t>te  (R.),  Suppose  the  order  of  the  teeth  ..  inverted, 
the  grinders  set  in  the  room  of  the  incisors.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  v.  (1847)  107  The  horse  has  six  incisors  or  cutting 
teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw. 

b.  attrib.  (a]  Adapted  for  cutting,  as  incisor 
forceps ;  incisor  tooth  (=prec.  sense),  (b}  Con- 
nected with  the  incisor  teeth,  as  incisor  artery, 
canal,  foramen^fossa^  nerve. 

1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  289  The  human  teeth 
are  chiefly  incisor  or  cutting  teeth,  and  molar  or  grinding 
teeth.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Aniin.  Kingd.  led.  4"!  215  Like 
the  incisor  teeth  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  they  are  therefore 
continually  growing,  and  are  thus  always  preserved  sharp 
and  fit  for  use.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  635  Aided 
by  strong  cutting  and  incisor  forceps,  a  partially  decayed 
upper  canine  tooth  was  forcibly  extracted.  1886  Syd.  A'UL  . 
/,.  .i .,  I m  isor  artery,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 
It  supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth.  . .  Incisor  H^TV,  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  It  supplies  the  canine 
and  incisor  teeth. 

Incisorial  (insoisu<>Tial\  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  incisors ;  of  the  character  of 
an  incisor,  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Incisory  ins3i-s<Vi\  a.  [ad.  L.type*i«r7jwv- 
its,  in  1*".  im'isoire,  f.  as  INCISOR:  see  -ouv.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  cutting,  incisive :  ap- 
plied to  the  incisor  teeth. 

1594  T.   I*.  La  rrhnaitd.  Fr.  A  cad.  n.  105  Right 
there  are  foure  aboue,  and  as  many  beneath  ..  wlii< 
called  incisorie  teeth.     1661  LovKLL/ftt/.  Anim.fy  Mtn.  302 
Sixteen  [teeth],  of  which  foure  are  incisory,  two  canine,  and 
ten  molar. 

•f*  2.   I  laving  a  form  as  if  cut ;  incised.   Obs. 

a  1693  URVUHAKT  Rabelais  m.  viii.  70  Fig-tree-leaves  .. 
by  reason  of  their,  .incisory  notches,  were .. proper. 

Incisure  (insi^Ca).  [ad.  L.  ineisura  a  cutting 
into,  an  incision,  f,  incis-t  ppl.  stem  of  incidfre  IN- 
CIDE "v^  :  see  -URE.]  A  deep  indentation  in  an 
edge  or  surface,  caused  or  appearing  as  if  caused 
by  cutting;  a  cut,  notch,  slit,  cleft;  •=  INCISION  2. 

1597  GFRARDE  Herbal  n.  cl.  353  One  wliule  and  cntin- 
leafe  without  any  incisure  at  all.  1658  R»ui  AND  it.  Mo»- 
fct's  Theat.  Ins.  936  Ventricle  or  belly,  distin^m-Jic.l  uith 
five  or  six  clefts  or  incisures.  1669  Phil.  1'r.ins.  I\  .  gS?  In 
..  the  structure  of  this  Insect  [silk-worm]  he  \ 
.  .of  it  -  or  Incisures.  1774  GOLDS  M.  JVttf.  fiist. 

(1776)  VIII.  116  Crooked  jaws  . .  in  each  of  which  are  seen 
incisures,  that  look  like  teeth.  18190.  SAMOI'H.I  K  /  ntomol. 
Contf-citd.    342  Toothed    like    a    s.-\w,    the  in.-[ 
towards  the  extrenm 


INCITABILITY. 

Incitable  (insaHab'l  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  INCITE  v. 
+  -ABLE:  cf.  mod.F.  incitable  (Littrc  .]  Capable 
of  being  incited  or  urged  to  action.  I  lence  Inci- 
tabi  Uty,  capability  of  being  incited. 

1800  Mat.  Jrnl.  IV.  560  The  phenomena  of  fever  differ  . . 
according  to  the  incitability  or  activity  of  the  organic  part;*. 
1881  LINCOLN  tr.  Trousseau  ty  Puiouxs  I'/urafcntics  (ed  9) 
III.  297  The  more  an  organ  is  incited, the  less  it  is  incitable. 
ftKSfd.  .Va.  f.c.r.,  lueitaHlity,  same  as  Irritability. 

t  Inci'tament.  06s.  rare  - '.  [ad.  JL.  incitd- 
ineiit-uiii,  f.  incitare  to  ISCITK.]  =  INCITEMENT. 

1579  FULKE  Hakim'  Par!.  9  The  little  incitament  vntu 
veituc,  that  you  suppose  to  appeare  in  the  ballattes  of 
Salomon. 

Incitant  nisitant,  insai'tant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
I*,  incitdnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  incitdre  to  INCITE  ; 
cf.  F.  incitant,] 

A.  adj.  That  incites,  stimulating. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Le.\-.t  Incitant,  ..moving,  provoking.  .. 
Incitant  force,  in  Brown's  System,  a  term  applied  to  every- 
thing capable  of  acting  on  the  living  body  and  exciting  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties. 

B.  sli.  That  which  incites;  an  inciting  agent. 
a  1802  E.  DARWIN  cited  in  Webster  1828. 

t I'XLCitate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  z«- 
citat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  incitare  to  INCITE.]  Incited, 
instigated. 

1568  C.  WATSON  Polyt.  9  a,  But  [they].. being  moved  and 
incitate  by  the  example  of  the  Mamertines  . .  violated  and 
falsified  their  oath. 

t  I'ncitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  incildt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  incitare  to  INCITE  ;  cf.  prec.]  trans.  To  incite. 

1597  M.  BOWMAN  in  Guilkineaiis  /•>.  Chirurs;.  *  ij.  The 
excellence  of  this  booke  hath  incitatede  me  to  dedicate  [it] 
to  your  M'l".  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  116581  371  The 
Lamb  being  fastned  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar,  doth  incitate 
the  hunger-starven  heart  of  the  Lion  by  his  bleating.  1623 
COCKERAM  ii,  To  Anger  out,  Exagitate,  Irretate,  Exasper- 
ate, Stimulate,  Incitate. 

Incitation  insit^-Jan).  [a.  F.  iiuitation  (n\h. 
c.  yad.  L.  incitdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  incitare  to 
INCITE.] 

1.  The  action  of  inciting ;  stirring  up,  incitement, 
stimulation,  instigation. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  89  b,  Medea  cam  and  mette  with 
him  by  the  incitacion  and  admonishment  of  loue.  1579 
FENTON  Guicciant.(i6i8)  89  This  accident  hapned..by  the 
incitation  of  certaine  souldiers.  1607  Sclwl.  Disc,  agst. 
Antichr.  n.  viii.  103  Pharoes  seruants,  by  whose  meanes 
and  incitation  Abraham  had  his  Wife  taken  from  him.  1710 
ADDISON  Taller  No.  255  r  2  Is  there  any  Thing  that  tends 
to  Incitation  in  Sweetmeats  more  than  in  ordinary  Dishes'.' 
1842  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  EdTuin  in.  iii,  The  seculars  By  secret 
incitation  hearten 'd  up,  Will  give  their  voices.  1881  LINCOLN 
tr.  Trousseau  <y  Pidottx's  Tlterapeutics  (ed.  9)  III.  297 
Brown  was  sometimes  right  in  the  pathological  order,  if 
the  incitation  is  repeated  and  remains  the  same. 

f  2.  That  which  incites  or  stimulates  to  action ; 
a  stimulus,  incentive,  incitement.  Obs. 

1622  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (16611  70  These  words, 
Let  us  pray,  ..are  an  Incitation  to  prayer.  « 1653  GOUGE 
Comm.  Heb.  xiii.  3  As  an  incitation  this  clause  . .  implieth 
a  due  consideration  of  our  own  condition.  1709  STEELE 
Tatter  No.  23  p  7  This  passion  . .  the  wrongest  and  noblest 
Incitation  to  honest  Attempts. 

1 3.  Power  of  inciting.   Obs. 

1656  TRAPP  Comm.  Malt.  xiii.  34  But  now  that  form  ('as 
I  have  loved  you ')  . .  is  matchless,  and  more  full  of  incita- 
lion  to  fire  affection.  168411.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xvi.  553 
Where  need  is  of  Medicines  endued  with  a  certain  incita- 
tion. 

t  Inci'tative,  «•  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F. 
incitatif,  -ive,  ad.  I..  *intitdtiv-us  '^see  -ATIVE),  f. 
incitare  to  INCITE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  inciting  or  stir- 
ring up ;  stimulative. 

i49o_CAXTON  Etieydos  vi.  90  She  sayd  to  iheym,  wepynge 
these  incitatyf  wordes. 

B.  sb.  An  inciting  or  stimulating  agent,  medi- 
cine, etc. 

1620  SHELTON  Quiz.  IV.  xiii.  103  Wallets ..  well  provided 
at  least  with  Incitatives  that  provoked  to  drink  two  Miles  off. 

t  Inci'tatory.fl.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  incilat-  (see 
INCITATE)  +  -ORV.]  Tending  to  incite ;  stirring, 
stimulative. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  151  We  will  . .  onely  repeat 
Baronius  his  Panegyrique  and  Incitatorie  Encouragement. 

Incite  ^inssi't),  v.  Also  5  eueyte,  5-6  incyte. 
[a.  F.  iitiiler  (i.fth  c. ;  OF.  also  enciter)  =  Sp., 
Pg.  incitar,  It.  incitare,  ad.  L.  incitare,  f.  in-  (!N--) 
+  citare  to  set  in  rapid  motion,  rouse,  stimulate, 
etc.,  frequentative  of  dire,  cit-iiui  to  put  in  motion, 
stir,  rouse ;  see  CITE.]  trans.  To  urge  or  spur 
on ;  to  stir  up,  animate,  instigate,  stimulate. 
Const,  to  Jo  something  ;  to  or  unto  some  action. 

1483  C  \XTON  Catn  A  viij,  For  to  doo  thys  right  canon  ad- 
mnnr  t>  ih  and  inciteth  us.  1490  —  Eneydos  Contents  7 
How  Eneas  ency  ted  the  patrons  &  maystres  of  his  shyppes 
for  to  departe.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  DC  Imitatione  I.  xi.  161 
The  firste  mocions  that  incyteth  vs  to  synnc.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xi.  §  i  He  incited  all  men  vnto  bountifull  con- 
tribution. 1606  G.  W[OODCOCKK]  tr.  Hist.  It'stine  93,  The 
rather  to  incite  him  vppe  vnto  their  ay.le,  'hel  shewed  the 
exceeding  valour  of  their  women.  1661  BnAMHALL  Just 
I'iml.  vii.  221  The  Pope  incited  the  Kin-  of  Spain  to  make 
war  against  the  Republick.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  iv.  499 
These  liars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires.  1812  G.  CHAL- 
MERS Dam.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  423  Manufactures  were  incited, 
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citing  the  other  to  put  the  question.     1880  1 
Kelig.  24  A  certainty,  and  an  overflowing  gladness  in  the 
heart,  which  are  capable  of  inciting  to  heroic  deed>. 
b.  To  urge  or  provoke  (some  action). 

1627  Lisander  t,  Cat.  v.  90,  I  could  not  finde  any  thing 
which  might  incite  my  stay  after  this  lusse. 

Hence  Inciting  vbl.  sb. 

1611  FLOKIO,  /«/«i'a/i'o«l-,..aprouotatioil,  01  in.  ilin  •  \  in., 

Incitement  insai-tment).  [f.  INCITE  v.  + 
-MENT  :  cf.  F.  incitement  (i6th  c.  in  Littrc),  I.. 
incitamentum,  i.  incitare.'} 

1.  'I  he  action  of  inciting  or  rousing  to  action  ; 
an  urging,   spurring,   or   setting  on  ;    instigation, 
stimulation,     f  Also,  the  condition  of  being  in- 
cited. 

1594  CAKEW  lluarle's  Exam.  Wits  (16,6)  296  By  his  con- 
tinual! incitement.  1647-8  COTTEKELL  DaviU's  hist.  1-r. 
(1678)  20  Chiefly  by  the  incitement  of  the  Cardinal.  1670 
MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  n.  Wks.  (1851)  64  Incens'd  against  him 
..  by  the  incitement  of  Roscius  Cailius  Legal  of  a  Legion. 
1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  53  Does  the  incitement  of  the  influence 
which  in  Mr.  Galvani's  experiments,  occasions  the  muscles 
of  animals  to  contract,  either  wholly  or  in  part  depend  upon 
any  peculiar  property  of  living  bodies  1  1876  K.  H.  CHAPIN 
l'\utlt  fy  Life  vi.  105  The  method  of  Christianity  is  not  ex- 
citement,  but  incitement. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  rouses  to  action  ;  an  in- 
citing cause  or  motive ;  stimulus,  incentive, '  spur'. 

a  1600  G.  C.  in  Hakluyt  F,y.  III.  670  And  she  [Nature] 
must  neede  incitementes  to  her  good,  Euen  from  that  part 
she  buries  !  ,641  MILTON  C/i.  Govt.  i.  vii,  Let  us  not  therefore 
make  ^these  things  an  incumbrance  . .  which  God  sends  us 
as  an  incitement  to  proceed  with  more  honour  and  alacrity. 
1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  3  F  i  A  good  Play  ..  must  raise 
very  proper  Incitements  to  good  Behaviour.  1875  JOWETT 
I'lato  III.  653  Pleasure,  the  greatest  incitement  of  evil. 

Inciter  (insai'taj).  Also  7  incite*,  [f.  IN-' 
CITE  v.  +  -EK1.]  One  who  or  that  which  incites 
or  rouses  to  action  ;  an  instigator. 

1598  FLORIO,  hnf>itlsore,:\n  inciter,aperswader.  1611  COTGR-, 
ItutigaietfTi  an  insligalor  ;  stirrer,  mcitor,  vrger,  egger  on. 
(11626  BACON  Maxims  ft  Uses  Com.  Lam  xii.  53  The  law 
accounteth  the  incitor  as  principall,  though  he  be  absent. 
11720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  190  The 
Romans . .  politickly  encouraged  that  humour  in  every  body, 
as  being  a  constant  inciter  to  virtue.  1813  L.  HUNT  m 
Examiner  15  Feb.  97/2  Inciters  to  robbery.  1893  BOYD 
CARPENTER  Son  of  Man  ii.  43  He  is  an  inciter  of  revolution. 

Hence  Inci'tress,  a  female  inciter. 

1611  COTGR.,  C  one  itat  rice,  a  concitalrix,  incitresse,  pro- 
uokeresse. 

Inciting  ^insoi'tirj  ,  ///.  a.  [f.  INCITE  v.  + 
-ING-.]  lhat  incites;  stimulating,  provoking. 
Hence  Inci'tingly  adv. 


he  said  incitingly.  '  I  read  them.'  1884  Daily  News  3  Sept. 
4/7  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  a  restraining  not  an  inciting 
influence  upon  most  of  his  followers. 

Incitive  (insai-tiv),  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [f.  INCITE 
v.  +  -IVE  ;  cf.  INCITATIVE.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  inciting;  stimu- 
lative. 

1888  T.  W.  HUNT  in  AVro  Princeton  Rev.  Nov.  363  The 
style  is  thus  instructive  and  incitive. 

B.  sb.  An  incentive,  incitement. 

1736  LEDIARD  Marlboroitgk  I.  57  A  proper  Incitive  to  a 
constant  Vigilance.  1881  J.  F.  T.  KEANE  Journey  M.edinuk 
194  He  . .  will  never,  except  under  a  very  strong  incitive, 
expose  himself  to  unnecessary  danger. 

Ilicito-niotor   (insai^tomJu'taj,   -at),   a.  rare. 

e'.  INCITE  v. -t-  MOTOR,  after  EXCITO-MOTOB,  q.  v. 
f.  F.  iitcito-moteur  (Littre).]  Inciting  to  motion 
or  muscular  action ;  applied  to  the  action  of  the 
nervous  centres  which  determine  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  through  the  intermediation  of  the 
motor  nerves.  Also  erroneously  identified  with 
excito-inotor.  So  Inci  to-mo  tory,  a. 

1884  Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  Incito-motory.  1886  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  lncito-motor,szr[\z  as  Excito-motor.  18931)1  NCI  ISON 
Med.  Diet.  icd.  2i\  Incitomotor,  epithet  applied  to  an 
action  the  reverse  of  excitomotor,  as  muscular  motion,  com- 
mencing in  the  nervous  centres,  and  exciting  the  muscles  to 
contraction. 

Incivic  ;,insi'vik  ,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  3  +  Civic.] 
Having  no  civic  spirit  or  virtues. 

1795  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVII.  505  Ye  rise  above 
the  base  Incivic  herd,  like  Cato  and  Brutus,  superior  to 
a  senate  of  cowards  and  hirelings. 

t  Inci'vil,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  incivil  (I4th  c.),  ad. 
late  L.  iiicivilis,  f.  in  (Iir-8)+riMSi  CIVIL.] 

1.  Not  of  the  rank  of  a  free  citizen. 

1549  Comfl.  Scot.  xvii.  147  He  that  hed  neuyr  dune  ane 
vaiUeant  act  contrar  his  enemeis,  vas  reput  for  ane  in.  mile 
villaine.  Il'iii.  150  Thy  father  vas  ane  mecanyc  tailjour  dis- 
cendil  of  inciuile  pure  pepil. 

2.  Not  according  to  civil  law. 

16,3-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  /  >  The  Comr.ui 

was  made  in  prison,  and  therefore  incivill,  and  not  to  be 
held  by  the  right  of  Nations. 

3.  Savnge,  barbarous. 

1586  M.MILOUE  ist  Pt.  T.init'itrl.  i.  i.  T 
sturdy  Scythian  thief  That..  Daily  commits  in.  ivil 

4.  Unmannerly,  rude,  clownish  ;  impolite  or  tin- 
courteous  to  others;  uncivil. 

1611  SIIAKS.OWJ.  V.  v.  292  Cym.  He  was  a  Prince.     GUI. 
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.iidmcc  Wcr.- 
1683   I  '.    \ 

lliwly  incivil.   1707  . 
1'roud,  Haughty,  Incivil. 
tlnelTilly  a,lv.,  tlnci-vllne«» 
vol  II. 

1671  rtmuHlh  Col.  Ktc.  (1856)  V.  53  Hei  did  highly  mis. 
14  in  off  a  mare  iniiuilly  into 
Ihe  parlour  ,.f  lame,  ( 

Incivility  .in.ivi-liti).  [ad.  F.  imn-il,' 
in   Il.it/. -Harm,;,  a.!,  late  L.  metfOHU-tm,  f.  lit 
'is;  see  prce.  and  -m.]     The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  incivil  ur  uncivil. 

tl.  \Vantofciviliiation;  uncivilized  conditiun  ; 
savageness,  barbarism.  Obs. 

1584  K.  Scor  Discm.  Wiuhcr.  XL  iiL  (1886)  153  The  in. 
UMluiv  and  crudl  sacrifices  of  p.,,,,,1,  ,.,,,  ,  ..  ,6ll  H,tlIK. 
WOOD  La*g  A.  A.//J.-.  xiii.  1,8  In  Ihdj  ,  ,,,.lny 

barbarous  properties,   they  [An,  ..f.le   the  old 

and  rude   lartars.     1663  BLA.H  1848)  57  The 

norlhern  Irishes  remaining  obdured  in  Iheir  idleness  and 
in.  ivihty.  1774  WAKTON  Hist.  1  ,  The 

llCBUUKUDMi    ,  f    Koceacio\   t.,!  „  muc],   ihc 

equence  of  popular  incivility,  as  il  wax  ..wing  i. 
tlcular  event  of  the  writer's  age.     ,8,  i  //,  ,nv  t,  lia/,rlfa  \ . 
1  rel.  5  lhat  barbarous  relic  of  feudal  incivility,  dutl'.i 

•|  2.  \\ant  of  good  manners  or  good  breeding  ; 
ill-bred  behaviour.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  49  Cttrt.  ..Is  not  your  bus- 
band  mad'.'  Adri.  His  inciuility  confirmes  no  lessc.  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  42  Cowardise,  follie,  and  per- 
verse  incivilitie,  be  the  defects  of  learning,  and  are  ii.cerf 
Ignorance.  ,650  KULWEK  Anthrofoinet.  113  They  account 
il  the  greatest  incivility  in  the  world  to  let  any  thin;:  fall  in 

ng.     1673    KnU-i   {  r.  ilily  118   "1'is   gross   incivilil 
begin  any  person  of  Honour's  health,  and  to  address   it 
to  himself. 

3.  Ill-bred,  uncivil,  or  uncourtcous  behaviour 
towards  others ;  want  of  civility  or  politeness  ; 
discourtesy,  rudeness. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Tit  its  iii.  2  It  v-uufd  he  thought 
too  much  inciuilitie  to  stay  a  man  from  shooting  his  vtnomed 
ai  ro»  es  1684  Conlemfl.  St.  Max  n.  x.  1 ,699)  3 -,6  The  irre- 
verence and  great  incivility  towards  God  in  a  M.,rtal  Sin. 
1769  LD.  ROCHKORD  iii  Ellis  Orig.  Let/.  Ser.  11.  IV.  521  The 
Russian  Ambassador  appears  personally  satisfitd  with  the 
excuses  made  for  personal  incivility,  but  considers  his  Court 
is  highly  insulted.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Kng.  iv.  I.  454  At 
Council  he  [Guildford]  was  treated  by  Jeffreys  wilh  m.irkc.l 
incivility. 

b.  An  act  of  rudeness  or  ill-breeding. 

1652  H.  COGAN  tr.  Scudery's  Ibrahim  n.  iv.  76, 1  had  done 
an  hundred  incivilities  to  satisfie  her.  a  ,693  LADLOW  Mttu. 
I.  88  (R.)  No  person  offered  me  the  least  incivility. 

Incivilization  (insi-vilizfi-Jsn,  -3JZ-).  [f.  IN-  :; 

4  CIVILIZATION.]  Uncivilized  condition  ;  want  of 
civilization. 

1823  .\Vn>  .Monthly  Mag.  IX.  169/2  His  excuse  is  at  best 
incivilization  and  ignorance.  1843  CARLVLE  /'tis:  <y  />.  in. 
v,  A  terrible  worker  ;  irresistible  against  .  -  incivilisalion. 
1861  GRESI.EY  Sophron  <y  .V.  145  We  have  spoken,  in  a 
former  paper,  of  the  incivilization  of  China. 

t  Incrvilize,  v.  Ofis.  rare-',  [f.  !>•--  * 
CIVILIZE  ;  cf.  It.  incivilire  '  to  grow  ciuill  or  man- 
nerly'(FIorio  .]  trans.  To  make  civilized, to  refine. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ill.  vi.  (,632)  512  Such  hand*  as 
would  gently  have  polished,  reformed  and  incivilized,  what 
in  them  they  deemed  to  be  barbarous  and  rude. 

finer vilized,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN- 3].  Not 
civilized  ;  uncivilized. 

,647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gomben'ilU's  Polexatulcr  iv.  iii.  240 
One  mcivihVd,  and  unworthy  either  to  breathe  or  to  serve  her. 

Incivism  snisivi/'mi.  Also  9  -isme.  [ad. 
F.  inch'isme  (1791  in  HaU.-Darm.  ,  f.  in-  vl.v- '') 
4-  civisme  CIVISM.]  The  opposite  of  CIVISM  ; 
want  of  good  citizenship. 

a.  In  reference  to  the  French  Revolution  :  want 
of  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution:  re- 
garded as  a  crime  against  the  Republic, 

1794  J.  GH--FORD  Louis  XVI,  563  As  the  body  guard  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  king  by  the  constitution  v, 
cularly  suspected  of  int.  iv  ism.  it  was  disbanded.    1794 
Inform.  Powers  at  li'ar  ,85  None  dare  absent  tlio 
for.  siu.h  an  act  of  incivism  would  be  punished  with  the  loss 
oflibertyand  property.     1887  .M.  ARNOLD  in  ,9MO 
6^,  I  should  nut  like  to  be  t>i> 
of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  on  a  charge  if  ih 

b.  In  reference  to  other  states  and  times. 

1820  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  Coiirtrs.,  etc.  I.  91  Judge  Abbot. . 
put  the  question  on  the  ground  uf  ii 

religious  ground.  1865  GROTE  I'lato  1.  viii.  ;"i  Socrates  i* 
to  be  . .  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  inci*  ism.  1879  M. 

1//AV«  xii.  i  S3  Milton  v,  iii  exclude  Roman, 
toleration,  not  on  the  state-man's  ground  of  inciv 
on  the  theologian's  ground  of  idolatry. 

Incize,  Inckling,  obs.  it   LMI.^,  IxiURG. 

r  Indama'tion.    Obs.rare.     [ad.  late  I..  I'H- 

cldniatiC-n-eiii.  n.  of  action  f.  inelamari  to  cry  out 

to,  call  upon,  f.  in-    I.\-  -)  i   iltim.'ic  to  call.]     A 

calling  upon  ;  invocation.    Also,aciy,a  loud  call. 

1612-15  HP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  I',  xvni.  ii,  Sli-ps  forth  a 

!  God,  and  interrupts  that  :   c,  with 

.,[.    //•/,/.  vii,  I 
prophets  now  rend  the;i  .      16,3 

.'''Auiti'is  Plays  1873  II.  .: 
. .  when  shee  forc-tolde  Troyes  mine  :  wl.: 
ceeding  made  }  Hon. 

t  Incla-mitate,  v.  Ofa.-"     [I.  rr: 
clAmitarc     Plautus  .    frequentative   of  in,  In 
see   prec. "I      'To   call    often'  vCockcrarn,   i 
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Hence  t  Inclaniita'tion,  '  an  often  calling  upon ' 
'.Phillips,  1658). 

Inclasp,  obs.  form  of  KscLA.sr  v. 

Inclau-dent,  a.  Hot.  rare.   [Is -3.]  Notclosing. 

1840  PA\:ON  Bst.  Diet.,  Ittclaitdent,  not  closing. 

t  incla/vate,  Z'-  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [f.  med.L.  /'«- 
clavat-,  ppl.  stem  of  itulavare  (f.  L.  in-,  I.v-  -  + 
c/avare  to  nail,  f.  c&nttncil):  see  -ATE  3.]  trans. 
To  nail  or  bolt  in,  fix  firmly. 

1666  I  SMITH  Old  Age  8t  These  [teeth)  are  more  firmly 
inclavated  and  infixed  into  the  jawbones  by  treble  or  quad- 
ruple roots. 

Inclava-tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec.]  The 
condition  of  being  firmly  fixed  in,  as  of  a  tooth  in 
its  socket. 

1855  MAYSE  Expos.  Lex.,  Inclavcatio,  term  for  the  con- 
dition of  a  tooth  in  its  socket ;  inctaveation. 

Inclave,  obs.  form  of  ENCLAVE  a.  Her. 

Incle,  variant  of  INKLE  sb.  and  V. 

Inclear,  variant  of  ENTI.EAB  v.  Obs. 

I'n-clea:ring.  [!N  aJv.  1 1  c.]  The  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  collectively,  payable  by  a 
bank,  and  received  through  the  Clearing-house  for 
settlement ;  also  attrib.  as  in  in-clearing  book 
(short  i'li-book  the  entry  book  of  these  claims. 
Hence  I  n-clearer,  the  representative  of  a  bank 
in  the  Clearing-house  who  receives  the  in-clearing ; 
also  called  In-clerk. 

[1817  GILBERT  Treat,  on  Banking  (1849)  "•  442  Tne  drafts 
which  are  drawn  upon  the  house,  and  which  have  come  in 
from  the  clearing  ..  are  called  the  'clearing  in'.]  187*  E. 
SEYD  Lond.  Banking  $  The. .  Banker .  .receives. .  25  batches 
of  Cheques,  all  drawn  upon  his  Bank . .  he . .  must  enter  them 
to  his  debit,  into  his  '  in '  or  '  paid  '  clearing  book.  1878 
JEVOSS  Monty  *t  Mech.  Exchange  (ed.  4'  278  Messenger- 
. .  walking  round  the  desks  . .  receiving  [the  parcels]  of '  in 
clearing'  or  as  they  are  called  in  New  York,  the  . .  Debit  Kx- 
changes.  i88>  Gilbart's  Hist.,  etc.  of  Banking fed.  Michie) 
II.  325  The  In-Clearing  Book  of  each  clerk  ought  to  agive 
. .  with  the  portions  relating  to  him  of  the  Out-Clearing 
Books  of  the  other  twenty  six  Clerks.  1884  HOWARTH 
Clearing  System  iv.  53  The  '  in-clerk  '  is  also  at  his  post  . . 
and  finds  awaiting  him  several  charges,  which  he  enters  on, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  morning  work.  Ibid.  iv.  54  Between 
half-past  three  and  four  . .  the  in-clearers  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  run  the  items  in  their  m-books  and  cast  them  up. 

Inclemency  jnkle'mensi).  [ad.  L.  inctemen- 
lia :  see  next  and  -ENCV.  Cf.  F.  incUmence.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  inclement. 

1.  The  opposite  of  mildness  or  temperateness  of 
climate  ;  severity  of  weather. 

1559  W.  CUNXINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glass*  Pref.  A  vj,  In 
travailing,  thou  shalt  not  be  molested  with  the  inclemencye 
of  th'  Acre,  boysterous  windes  [etc.  ].  1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 
Turks  '1621)  70, 1  cannot  . .  longer  endure  the  inclemencie 
and  intemperature  of  the  aire  in  this  extreme  hot  season. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Planting,  Strong  enough  to 
bear  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather.  17^75  AUAIR  Anitr. 
litil.  3,  I  saw ..  a  white  man . .  who,  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
sun,  ..  was  tarnished  with  as  deep  an  Indian  hue,  as  any 
of  the  camp.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  381  His 
march  was  delayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

traits/.     1864  HOWELLS  Venet.  Life  vii.  (1866)  95  Provi- 
dence, tempering  the  inclemency  of  the  domestic  situation, 
sent  them  Giovanna. 
b.  With  pi. :  A  particular  instance  of  this. 

1699  GARTH  Disfiens.  9  Deep  sunk  in  Down,  they..  Avoid 
th'  Inclemencies  of  Morning  Air.  1748  A nsan's  Voy.  n.  xiv. 
288  Not  fit  to  struggle  with  the  inclemencies  of  a  cold 
climate.  1749  SMOLLETT  Regicide  v.  vii,  Who  rest  secure 
From  all  the  inclemencies  of  stormy  life.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Preh.  Times  xvi.  (18781  606  This  gave  him  clothing  against 
the  varying  inclemencies  of  the  season. 

t  2.  Want  of  clemency  or  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  pitilessness,  unmercifulness.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Incleinertza,  rigorousnes  . .  mercilesnesse,  in- 
clemencie.  1610  Bp.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  221  After  his  death 
Clement  vsed  all  inclemency  against  me,  setting  vp  another 
King.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Recall.  Treat.,  Impress  of  God  II.  667 
The  inclemencie  of  the  late  Pope  laboring  to  forestall  him 
in  his  just  throne.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Inclemency,  rigour,  sharp- 
ness, a  being  without  pitty  or  compassion. 

Inclement  'iakle-ment),  a.  [ad.  L.  inclement- 
em,  (.in-  (IV->)+cAiMMf-  CLEMENT;  cf.  F.  incU- 
ment  (i  564  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  clement. 

1  Of  climate  or  weather :  Not  mild  or  temperate ; 
extreme ;  severe.  (Usually  applied  to  cold  or 
stormy  weather  ;  rarely  of  severe  heat  or  drought. 

1667  MILTOX  P.  L.  x.  1063  To  shun  Th'  inclement  Seasons. 
Ram,  Ice,  Hail  and  Snow.  1701  J.  PHILI  PS  Splendid  Shilling 
94  When  . .  th'  inclement  air  Persuades  men  to  repel  be- 
numbing frosts.  1741  YOUNG  fit.  Th.  in.  80  In  this  incle- 
ment clime  of  human  life.  1760  BEATTIE  Past.  vii.  Poems  157 
Inclement  drought  the  hardening  soil  would  drain.  1853 
I.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sit.  (1876)  II.  I.  i.  8  The  North  does 
but  hold  out  to  them  a  climate  more  inclement  than  their 
own.  trans/.  1867  Good  Cheer  1 1  This  is  not  because  the 
country  to  which  they  have  been  driven  is  ugly  or  inclement 
— it  may  or  may  not  be  such. 

1 2.  Not  merciful  or  kindly ;  pitiless,  harsh, 
severe,  cruel.  Obs. 

1611  MOI.I.E  Camernr.  Liv.  Libr.  v.  iii.  j  !0  Pope  Clement 
the  fill,  was  inclement  and  cruell.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  XIX. 

J8  O  thou,  she  cry'd,  whom  first  inclement  fat. 
welcome  to  my  hospitable  gate  ! 

tram/.  1861  L.  L.  XOHLE  lcel;:rfi  14,,  We  have  been 
tossing  nearly  all  d^y  upon  a  rough,  inclement  ocean. 

Hence  Incle  mently  adv.,  pitilessly  ;  Incle  • 
mentneii  (Bailey  vol.  11,  1727). 
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1789  JAS.  WHITE  Earl  Strongbfftu  II.  167  By  adhering  in- 
clemently  to  her  recent  ranittbocL 

t  Incleme'ntal,  a.  Ol>s.  rare  ~ '.    [f.  prec.  + 

-AL.]     =  I.NX'LEMENT  I. 

\-jv$Brit.  Agollo  II.  No.  18.  3/2  To  be  lodg'd  .safe  from 
Inclemental  Air. 

t  Ilicle'nsion.  Obs.  rare.  [repr.  L.  inclind- 
tidn-cm  INCLINATION  :  cf.  DECLENSION.]  The 
action  of  inclining. 

1751  tr.  Female  Foundling  I.  67  Making,  with  some  Con- 
fusion, an  Inclension  of  the  Head.  Jbut.  I.  68  By  a  small 
Inclension  of  her  Head. 

t  Incle'pe,  v.  Oh.  [f.  br-  *  +  CLEPK  v. ;  after 
L.  invocarc,  which  it  is  used  to  translate.]  trans. 
To  invoke,  call  upon. 

138*  WVCLIF  Rom.  x.  13  Forsoth  ech  man  who  euere  schal 
inclepe  the  name  of  the  Lord,  schal  be  saaf.  How  therfbre 
schulen  thei  inclepyn  hym,  into  whom  the!  han  not  bileued  ? 
—  2  Cor.  i.  23  Forsoth  I  inclepe  God  witnesse  in  to  my 
soule,  ciqanPrymer  in  Maskell  Mon.Kit.  (1846-7)  II.  106 
[Ps.  xx.  o]  Lord  . .  heere  thou  us  in  the  dai  that  we  shulen 
inclepe  thee. 

In-clerk :  see  IN-CLEARING. 

Inclinable  tmkbrnabT),  a.  Also  6-8  en-, 
[a.  OF.  t'ntitnabk  (Roman  de  Rose],  in  i6th  c.  in- 
clinable,  f.  enclitier^  in  i4th  c.  inctinert  ad.  L.  in- 
illnare  :  see  INCLINE  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Having  a  (mental)  inclination  or  leaning  in  some 
direction;  inclined, disposed,      fa.   to  something. 
Obs.     (Common  from  early  i6th  to  late  iSth  c.) 

1494  KABYAN  Chron.  vn.  324  Whan  Lewys  harde  of  these 
tydynges.  .he  was  more  inclynabte  vnto  peace.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  227  b,  So  nitke  &  enclynable  to  the 
instruccions  and  mocyons  of  the  holy  goost.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  Inst.  i.  xi.  22  b,  The  Jewes  were  forbidden  images, 
because  they  were  enclinable  \ed.  1634  inclinable]  to  super- 
stition. 16*7-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  xix.  200  This  King, 
being  of  a  Noble  Nature,  and  inclinable  to  mercy.  1682 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Ret,  (1857?  I.  162  The  Algerines..are  very 
inclinable  to  a  peace  with  us.  1706  tr.  Dupitfs  Eccl.  Hist. 
i6t/t  C.  II.  v.  85  The  opinions  of  the  Calvmists,  to  which  he 
had  been  inclinable  in  his  younger  years.  1779  J.  MOORE 
View  Soc.  Fr.  II.  xciv.  414  Sensibility  renders  the  heart 
averse  to  scepticism,  and  inclinable  to  devotion. 
b.  to  do  something. 

c  1500  Three  Kings  Sons  107  [They]  founde  the  kynge  en- 
clynable y-nough  to  entende  to  thise  matters.  1546  GAR- 
DINER Declar.  Art.  Joye  41  b,  God  myght  haue  chaunged 
it .  .and  not  haue  made  man  inclmeable  to  fall.  1647  FULLER 
Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  86  A  multitude  is  not  so  in- 
clinable to  save  as  to  destroy.  1704  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4060/5 
Such  Persons  as  are  enclinable  to  furnish  Pork.  1795  LD. 
AUCKLAND  Corr.  11862)  III.  283  This  country  is  very  low- 
spirited  as  to  continental  politics,  and  very  inclinable  to 
leave  the  Continent  to  go  to  the  devil  in  its  own  way.  1826 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Popular  Fallacies  v,  His  master  was  in- 
clinable to  keep  him,  but  his  mistress  thought  otherwise. 
t  c.  with  other  constructions,  or  absol,  Obs. 

1583  GOLDING  Calvin.  OH  Deut.  xxxii.  189  It  is  not  for  that 
God  is  inclynable,  or  for  that  he  resembleth  vs  or  for  that 
hee  is  mooued  thereto,  a  1600  HOOKER  (J-),  A  probable 
opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  same  way  inclinable. 
1654  tr.  Scnder]f$  Curia  Pol.  no  Too  inclinable  for  factions. 
1702  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  95  tThis]  made 
me  inclinable  that  he  should  hold  his  hand.  1737  Col.  Kcc. 
Pcnnsylv.  IV.  219  The  Government  of  Pennsylvania  has 
not  appeared  to  me.  .so  inclinable  for  a  good  understanding 
and  Harmony. 

2.  Favourably  disposed ;  willing  to  accede,  assent, 
or  submit /0;  propitious,  favourable;  amenable;  in- 
clined to  favour  or  side  with  some  person  or  party. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr,  n.  xviii.  262  O  God  make  the  Patroun 
..  be  to  us  inclynable.  c  1555  HARPSFILLD  Divorce  Hen, 
Vtll  (Camden)  189  In  case  they  found  not  the  Pope  so 
propice  and  inclinable  to  their  desires  as  they  looked  for. 
1632  Lt  GKYS  tr.  Velkius  Paterc.  25  The  Rhodians  ..  did 
then  seeme  . .  more  enclinable  to  the  Kings  part.  1692  SIR 
T.  I*.  M  LOU  NT  Ess.  78  They  may  have  our  minds  easie  and 
inclinable.  1709  HEARNE  Collect.  lO.  H.  S.J  II.  290  He  was 
recommended  by  the  L'1.  Clarendon  - .  weh  made  some  in- 
clinable  to  him.  1759  W.  HASTINGS  in  Beveridge  Hist.  India 
(1862)  I.  in.  xii.  664  An  argument  that  the  nabob  is  inclinable 
to  the  French.  1880  FREEMAN  in  Stephens  Life  %  Lett,  (18951 
II.  196,  I  am  myself  rather  inclinable  to  them  IHittites] — 
as  far  as  one  can  be  inclinable  to  any  non-Aryan  creatures. 

3.  Having   an  inclination  or  tendency  to  some 
physical  quality,  character,  condition,  or  action. 

1607  NORDEN  Sun'.  Dial.  211  You  see  this  country  inclin- 
able to  wood  and  timber  much.  1616  SLKIL.  &:  MAKKH. 
Country  Farme  573  The  meale  . .  falleth  out  to  be  more  in- 
clinable and  readie  to  corrupt.  1683  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  1867/8 
His  Hair  inclinable  to  Red.  1684  tr.  Bonct's  Merc.  Compit. 
vi.  220  He.  .was  already  inclinable  enough  to  a  Fever.  1700 
J.  WELWOOD  Mem.  83  When  he  was  warm  in  discourse,  he 
wa-.  inclinable  to  stammer.  1784  TWAMLEY  D 
A  strong  loomy  soil  inclinable  to  clay.  1789  G.  EJLEATB 
Pelew  Isl.  264  Of  a  middling  stature,  rather  inclinable  to 
be  corpulent.  1805  Log  'Strfus'  ao  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
Nelson  (1846)  VII.  134  note,  Light  airs,  inclinable  to  calm. 

4.  Capable  of  being  inclined  or  sloped. 

1766  Phil.  Trans.  L.VI.  2  The  telescope  was  . .  inclinable 
on  all  sides,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  place  it  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun. 

t  Incli  nableness.  Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -in 
The  quality  or  character  of  being '  inclinable  ' ;  in- 
clination, readiness,  willingness. 

a.  1617  HIEHON  lVks.  (1619-20)  II.  436  An  inclineablenesse 
of  will  to  doc  him  any  seruice.  a  1656  HALLS  Gold.  Ran. 
(i6S8j  72  A  general  Inclineableness  to  Merciful  V\ 

1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kettlewcll  n.  §  34.  141 
One  of  the  main  Objections  . .  was  their  Inclinableness  to 
Popery.     lytjCoi.UKR  Sacral  Disc.  201  An  Inclinal , 
to  this  Pa^ion  argues  Weakness  in  us. 


INCLINATION. 

t  Incli'nably,  adv.  Obs.  rax.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  With  an  inclination  or  disposition  (in 
quot,  to  some  particular  opinion  or  belief). 

1*1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fr  Man.  (164:2)  14^  He  i>  not 
resolved  where  . .  but  most  inclinably.  upon  the  taking  in  of 
Jerusalem  by  Cn.  Pompeius. 

i  Inclina-bo.  Obs.  [A  humorous  application 
of  L.  incllnabo  I  shall  bow  or  incline.]  A  bow. 

1640  R.   BAILLIE  Cantcrb.  Self -convict.  52  A  number  of 
low  cringes  towards  Ihese  elements.. a  low  inclinabo  before 
the  bread,  when  they  set  it  downe. 

t  Incli'nary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCLINE  v.+ 
-AUV.]  Belonging  to  inclination  or  disposition. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i,]  xxxvii.  114  For  worth  in 
many  men,  we  are  more  beholding  to  the  defects  of  Nature, 
then  their  owne  inctinary  Loue. 

1 I  UClinate,  a.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  indtnat-itf 
inclined,  pa.  pple.  of  iiulinare  to  INCLINE.]  In- 
clined, sloping,  oblique. 

1571  DIGGKS  Paiit'.nii.  in.  ii.  Qjb,  Whether  the  Pyramis 
be  direu  or  inclinate. 

t  I'liclinated,  ///•  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED!.]  =prec. 

1757  PULTNKY  in  Phil.  Tnws.  L.  56  The  style  is  filiform, 
uf  the  length  of  the  stamina,  and  inclinated. 

Inclination  (inkling-Jan).  Also  5  en-,  [ad. 
K.  inclination  (Oresme,  I4th  c.),  ad.  L  inclina- 
tion-cm, n.  of  action  from  inclinare  to  INCLIXK.] 

I.  1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  inclining  or  bend- 
ing towards  something  :  spec.  a.  A  bending  for- 
ward of  the  body  or  head  in  token  of  reverence  or 
courtesy;  a  bow.  (In  quot.  1659,  a  bending.) 

Prayer  of  inclination,  name  for  various  prayers  in  the 
liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Church;  «•/.  that  between  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Communion,  also  called  the  prayer 
vf  humble  access. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  437  b/i  There  he  maketh  a  depe 
cnclynacion.  t&tPiigr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  237  b,  \Vith 
genufleccyons  or  knclynges,  inclinacyons,  prostracyons,  or 
other  reuerence.  1613  PURCHAS  Pijgnmagt (1614) yiQ  \Vith 
eight  inclinations  and  foure  prayings.  1659  PEAKSON  Creed 
Ait.  vt  (T.),  To  sit,  doth  not  [here]  signify  any  peculiar 
inclination  or  flexion,  any  determinate  location  or  portion, 
of  the  body.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  305  p  14  To  furnish 
them  with  Bows  and  Inclinations  of  all  Sizes,  Measures, 
and  Proportions.  ciSjo  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  412  Having 
made  him  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  she  proceeded 
on  her  route.  1865  DJCKE.NS  Mnt.  Fr.  I.  viii,  With  a  languid 
inclination  of  the  head. 

t  b.  The  sloping  or  tilting  of  a  vessel  in  order 
to  pour  out  the  liquor  from  it  without  stirring  up 
the  sediment ;  decantation.  Obs. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  9  Decantation,  is  the  pour- 
ing off  of  any  liquor  which  hath  a  selling,  by  inclination. 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Diskette.  11713)  157/1  Separate  the  cltar 
from  the  Faeces  by  Inclination.     1758  REIU  tr.  Macquer's 
Chynt.  I.  306  Pour  off  the  liquor  by  inclination,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  fair  water. 

t  2.  Jig.   =  DECLINATION  5,  DECLINE  sb.  i.   rare. 

1565  HARDING  in  Jewel  De/.  Afol.  (1611)  370  Any  other 
.•-tocke,  that  ye  can  name  since  the  inclination  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

3.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  inclined  ;  de- 
viation from  the  normal  vertical  or  horizontal 
position  or  direction  ;  leaning  or  slanting  position  ; 
slope,  slant. 

153OPALSGK.  234/1  Inclynation,  inclineincnt.  1590  Sl'ENSER 
F.  Q.  in.  vi.  44  There  was  a  pleasaunt  Arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made.  1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  in.  167  The  Angles  of  Inclination  and  Elevation  will 
remain  the  same.  1796  H.  HINTER  u.  St. -Pierre's  Stud. 
Nat.  (1799  ill.  12^  This  inclination  undergoes  some  varieties 
in  curtain  mountain-trees.  1799  KIRWAN  Cecil.  Ess.  335  A  con- 
nexion between  the  inclination  of  the  slip,  and  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  the  strata.  i86a  SMILES  Engineers  III.  175 
The  inclination  of  the  gradients  being  towards  the  sea. 

b.  The  amount  of  slope  or  deviation  from  the 
horizontal  position. 

1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  494  The  drain  has  an 
inclination  of  one  foot  in  100  yards.  1851  GuXHWKU. 
Coal-tra.i,  Tinn*  .\\»-thtt>itfj.  <v  Ditrh.  31  An  underground 
self-acting  plane  should  not  have  a  less  inclination  than 
ii  inch  to  the  yard.  1878  HUXLEY  Physi.-fi.  143  When  a 
river  approaches  the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  basin  usually 
diminishes. 

C.  Dialling.  The  amount  by  which  the  plane  of 
an  inclining  dial  (see  INCLINE  v.  9  b)  deviates  from 
the  vertical. 

1593  FALE  Dialling  4  If  the  angle  which  the  plat  maketh 
with  the  horizon  be  uccute  or  sharp,  then  it  doth  incline. 
The  quantity  of  inclination  is  thus  known.  1727-41  CHAM- 
jv/.,  Inclination  of  a  Plane,  in  dialing,  is  the  arch  of 
a  vertical  circle,  perpendicular  both  to  the  plane  and  the 
horizon,  and  intercepted  between  them. 

d.  The  dip  of  the   magnetic  needle:    see   I  Hi' 
sb.  4.     Hence  attrib.  in  inclination-chart,  -compass 
(  =  dipping-compass),  -equator,  -pole. 

1678  HobBK.s  nt\ain.  viii.  101  The  same  Needle  placed  in 
perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  hath  anotlKi  Motion 
called  the  Inclination.     1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  i'liil.  151   The 
dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle. 

attril-.     1870  R.    M.   FERCL-SOS  Eteclr.  44  The  lit 
dinalion  chart  was  published  by  Wilke.    1870  K. 
',.  14  Jan.  434 '2  As  we  leave  eithn 

,    I  the  hoii/:onUil  ..  until,  along  a 

lying  midway  between  the  two  poles,  the  needle  become- 
exactly  horizontal.  This  curve  is  called  the  magnetic  in. 
clination-equator. 

e.  An  inclined  surface  ;  an  incline,    ran. 


INCLINATION 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  250/2  s.  v.  Railway,  If . .  any  in- 
clination occur  so  steep  that  the  ordinary  power  cannot 
ascend  it  by  a  reduction  of  speed.  Ibid.,  On  inclinations  of 
much  greater  steepness. 

4.  gen.  (chietly  in  Geom.]  The  direction  of  a 
line,  surface,  or  body,  with  respect  to  another  line, 
•  surface,  or  body  which  has  a  different  direction  ; 
the  difference  of  direction  of  two  lines,  etc.  re- 
garded as  '  leaning '  or  tending  towards  each  other  ; 
usually,  the  amount  of  such  difference  measured 
by  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other  (or 
would  make  if  produced),  called  the  angle  of  in- 
(liiiation.  In  Aslron.  sometimes  spec,  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  measured  by  the  angle  between 
them. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  y.i.  def.  iii.  313  Inclination  or  lean- 
ing of  a  right  line,  to  a  plaine  superficies,  is  an  acute  angle. 
1656  tr.  lloU-es  Eli-iii.  Pliihs.  Wks.  1839  I.  198  An  angle, 
which  is  made  by  two  planes,  is  commonly  called  the  in- 
clination of  those  planes.  1704  NKWTON  Optics  (J.>,  The 
two  rays,  being  equally  refracted,  have  the  same  inclination 
to  one  another  after  refraction  which  they  had  before  ;  that 
is,  the  inclination  of  half  a  degree  answering  to  the  sun's 
diameter.  1714  DERHAM  Astro-Tlicol.  iv.  iv.  (R.),  The  other 
lying  in  the  broad  path  of  the  zodiack  at  an  inclination  of 
twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees.  1760-72  tr.  Jitiin  <y  L'lloa's 
Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  368  A  course  of  above  200  leagues  in  a  direct 
line  from  E.  to  W.  with  some,  though  insensible,  inclina- 
tions to  the  S.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  Art  I. 
538  The  inclination  of  Mercury's  orbit,  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  about  7°.  1880  GEIKIE  P/iys.  Gcag.  i.  15  The 
alteration  of  the  Seasons  depends  ..  upon  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis  in  its  yearly  orbit. 

b.  Loosely  used  for  the  deviation  of  a  line  from 
the  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane. 

1854  BKEWSTKR  More  H'orhis  iv.  66  The  small  inclination 
of  Jupiter's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  is  only 
about  three  degrees.  1868  LOCKYLR  Guilleiiii'i's  Hca-uens 
^ed.  3!  31  The  bun's  axis  of  rotation  is  but  slightly  inclined 
..  to  the  ideal  plane  in  which  pur  Earth  moves  round  the 
Sun.  If  this  inclination  were  nil  [etc.]. 

II.    5.   The  action  of  inclining,  bending,  or 
directing  the  mind  to  something.  1  Obs. 

1509  HAWES  Fait.  Picas,  xxxiv.  (Percy  Soc.)  no  Whan 
the  comyn  wytte  hath  the  thinge  electe,  It  werketh  by  all 
due  inclynacyon  For  to  brynge  the  mater  to  the  hole  effecte. 
1529  MOKE  Dyaloge  i.  xxix.  45  b/i  That  he  shuld  lede 
theym  by  secrete  insperacyon  and  inclynacyon  of  theyr  hartes 
in  to  all  trouth.  1603  DP.  MATTHKU  s  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
,Sn.  r.  III.  74  Thus  presuming  your  Grace  will  yield  favour- 
able inclination  to  this  my  dutiful  and  lowly  petition. 

6.  The  condition  of  being  mentally  inclined  or 
disposed  to  something,  or  an  instance  of  such  con- 
dition ;  a  tendency  or  bent  of  the  mind,  will,  or 
desires  towards  a  particular  object ;  disposition, 
propensity,  leaning,  a.  absol. 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (1840*  91  He  ..  holly  gaf  his 
inclynaciouns,  Duryng  his  lyf,  to  every  vicyous  thyllg. 
1490  CAXTON  J/aiu  to  Die  16  That  he  resiste  his  euyll  en- 
clynacyon.  a  1540  BARNES  IVks.  (1573)  323/1  They  are  both 
inclinations  of  nature,  implanted  of  God.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  II.  524  Each  his  several  way  Pursues,  as  inclination 
or  sad  choice  Leads  him  perplext.  1704-5  J.  LOGAN  in  I\t. 
Hist.  Si>c.  Mem.  IX.  376  There  seems  to  be  growing  on  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  main,  much  better  inclinations.  1767 
Jnniits  Lett.  iii.  19  It  was  taken  from  him,  much  against 
his  inclination.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  139. 
Clarendon's  inclinations  were  very  different :  _but  he  w;as, 
from  temper,  interest,  and  principle,  an  obsequious  courtier. 
1897  GLADSTONE  £.  Crisis  2  Inclination  does  not  suffice  to 
justify  silence. 

b.  Const,   to,  for   (-\of,  after,  toward}    some- 
thing :  to  do  something. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  VIII.  i.  (1495)  295  'i'lu:  '""" 
inclynacyon  and  appetyte  it  hath  to  spyrytuall  fourme  and 
-happe.  1533  MURE  Detell.  Sa&wWk*.  982/1  From  the 
inclinacion  toward  pyty.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Ed-ui.  fV'ji6 
A  certayn  nuturall  inclination  to  make  warre  in  Fraunce. 
1553  BHLNDE  Q.  Curtiiis  v.  86 b,  Alexander  ..had  in  Kim 
more  enclinacion  of  heate  then  of  pacience.  1691  HAKT- 
CLIFKE  Virtues  5  Enough  to  draw  off  all  our  Inclinations 
after  this  World.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  --64  f  3,  I  have 
an  Inclination  to  print  the  following  Letters.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ea.  (1889)  I.  18  The  Frank  warriors.. showed  an 
inclination  of  executing  at  once  the  sentence.  1859  MRS. 
CAKLVLE  Lett.  III.  17,  I  havn't  time  nor  inclination  for 
much  letter-writing. 

c.  Liking,  affection. 

i647CowLEY  Mistr.,  My  Diet  iii,  If  you  an  Inclination 
have  for  me.  1711  STEELE  Sfat.  No.  33  f  i  Daphne,  de- 
spairing of  any  I  ndination  towards  her  Person,  has  depended 
only  on  her  Merit.  1874  MOTLEY  Bontutld  I.  n.  n-', 
I  love  you  with  affection  and  inclination.  1882  STKVENSOM 
NcaiArat.  Nts.  (1884)  195,  I  conceived  that  any  inclination 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  would  rather  delay,  .the  step. 
fd.  General  or  permanent  mental  tendency; 
natural  disposition  ;  nature,  character.  Obs. 

1-1386  OIAUCFR  H'ife'sPrtl.  615,  I  folwed  ay  myn  Inclina- 
cion  By  vertu  of  my  coostellaaon.    1508  DUNSAB  Poems 
vii.  34  He  of  naturall  inclinacioune  Itois  favour  the.     1577 
tr.  Bitllinger's  Decades  ii5'i--i  638  He  hath  giuen  to  all 
creatures  a  cerLaine  inclination  and  nature,  which  he  hath 
made  their  owne.     1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl.  n.  v.  113  B» 
Report  the  feature  of  ( )ctauia :  her  yeares,  Her  inclination, 
let  him  not  leaue  out  The  colour  of  her  haire.      1713  Dl 
HAM  />/,»-.  Thcol.  v.  i.  fi754)  =7°    '  "eri:  's«h.e  sa'"e  Keason 
for  the  Variety  of  Genii,  or  Inclinations  of  Men. 

7.  A  tendency,  disposition,  or  propensity 
physical  condition  or  quality  ;  formerly,  the  general 
character  or  nature  (of  a  thing) :  now  only  as  Jig. 
from  6  (with  const,  as  in  b). 
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'59.3  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  ii.  195  Men  iudgc  by  the  com- 
plcxion  of  the  Skie  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 
1616  [see  INCLINED  4).  1653  Hon. i 

H'ttrs  i.  22  The  whole  inclination  of  the  War  dcncndin;; 
on  him.  1704  ADDISON  Italy(}.\,  Though  most  of  the  thick 
woods  arc  grubbed  up  since  the  promontory  has  been  culti- 
vated, there  are  still  many  spots  of  it  which  shew  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  soil  leans  that  way.  1899  /( 'arefioitsouan 
•y  Draper  3  June  789  When  he  held  yarn  (or  cloth)  i;i  sudi 
a  manner  that  it  could  not  shrink,  and  then  immersed  it  in 
caustic  soda,  subsequently  washing  the  caustic  soda  out 
again,  the  yarn  no  longer  had  any  inclination  to  shrink. 

8.  transf.  a.  An  action  or  practice  to  which  one 
is  inclined.  (Chiefly  referring  to  an  infinitive  clause.) 

1526  I'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  b,  Her  naturall  in- 
clynacyon  is  to  be  abrode  in  the  open  ayre.  1734  tr.  Rollins 
.Inc.  II ist.  (1827)  I.  II.  vii.  219  Traffic  was  the  predominant 
inclination.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  ty  Ulloa's  Vc-y.  (ed.  3}  II.  348 
The  usual  inclination  of  the  wind  in  th«se  seas,  .is  to  follow 
the  sun  from  E.  to  S.,  S.S.W.  and  N.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  1.  104  Thieving  is  a  very  prevalent  inclination  among 
them.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Kelig.  f,-  He.  iii.  77  We  do 
what  it  is  our  custom,  our  inclination,  our  character  to  do. 

tt>-  A  person  for  whom  one  has  a  liking;  a 
favourite.  (Also  in//,  in  same  sense.)  Ol>s. 

1691  TEMPLE  Mem.  1672-9,  iii,  This  was  the  Character  of 
Monsieur  Hoept,  who  was  a  great  Inclination  of  mine.  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  m.  ii,  Of  the  three  brothers  . .  Jack 
had,  of  late,  been  her  inclination. 

III.  9.  Cr.  and  Lat.  Grain.  The  throwing  of 
the  accent  of  an  enclitic  npon  the  last  syllable  of 
the  word  to  which  it  is  attached  :  see  INCLINE  v.  5. 

1842  JELK  Gr.  Gram.  (1851)  I.  61  The  inclination  of  the 
accent  is  naturally  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  accentua- 
tion. 

Inclina'tional,  a.    rare.     [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 

a.  Relating  to  slope  or  inclination  to  the  horizon. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mental  inclination  or  dis- 
position. 

1821  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LI  I.  395  As  he  per- 
sisted in  writing  for  the  stage,  it  was  deemed  wiser  to 
patronize  his  inclinational  than  his  professional  exertions. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Pliil.  I.  i.  397  There  are  two 
freedoms,  one  azimuthal,  the  other  inclinational ;  the  first 
neutral,  the  other  unstable,  when  fly-wheel  not  rotating. 

II  Incliuatorium  (inkbinatoe-ricm).  [mod. 
L.  (cf.  med.L.  incllnatoriiini  a  couch) ;  see  next.] 
The  inclination-compass  or  dipping-needle. 

1849  Miss  OTTE,  etc.  tr.  Hiitnboldt's  Cosmos  I.  172  ttotc, 
Hardly  twenty  years  after  Robert  Norman  had  invented 
the  inclinatorium. 

Iliclinatory  (inkbi-natari),  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L. 
iiifltniit-  (ppl.  stem  ofinfliitan  to  INCLINE)  +  -OKY, 
as  if  ad.  L.  *iiicliiiatBrius.'\  Relating  to  or  char- 
acterized by  inclination  or  '  dip  '  (see  INCLINATION 
3  d).  Iiuliuatory  needle  =  DIPPING-NEEDLE. 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  Pref.  2  To  have  the  In- 
clinatory-needletrulyplaced  in  his  ring.  1625  N.  CARPENTEII 
Geog.  Del.  l.  iii.  11635)  46  The  Maijncticall  Inclmatory 
needle  in  euery  eleuation  of  the  Pole  ^  . .  disposed  to  the 
Axell  of  the  Earth,  a  1691  BOYLE  Unsucceed.  E.rper.  Wks. 
1772  I.  343  In  some  men's  hands  it  will  not  at  all  succeed, 
some  hidden  property  in  him  that  uses  the  (divining]  wand 
being  able,  as  they  say,  to  overpower  and  hinder  its  inclina- 
tory  virtue.  1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  366  He  got  an  in- 
clinatory  needle  constructed  at  Basle.  1842  Ututta  Strv. 
Mag.  i.  292  The  attractive  and  repulsive  power  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  directive  and  inclinatory  faculties. 

Hence  Incli'natorily  adv. 

1046  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  it.  it.  60  Whether  they 
be  refrigerated  inclinatorily  or  somewhat  jEquinoxially, 
that  is  toward  the  Easterne  or  Westerne  points. .  If  an  iron 
or  steele.  .be  held  perpendicularly  or  inclinatorily  unto  the 
needle,  the  lower  end  thereof  will  attract  the  cuspis  or 
southerne  point. 

Incline  (inkbi-n),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-6  enclyne, 
4-8  encline  ;  /3.  5-6  inelyne,  (6  ineleiue),  6- 
ineline.  [Ultimately  from  L.  iiichnan  to  bend 
inwards  or  towards,  f.  in-  ^N-  -)  +  clinaic  to  bend. 
The  ME.  form,  a.  OF.  eiicliiier,  was  encline,  usual 
before  1500,  and  still  found  after  1600  ;  incline-, 
after  later  F.  incliner  (Oresme,  14th  c.),  is  mrc 
before  i6th  c.,  the  early  examples  being  chiefly  Sc. 
or  northern.]  To  bend  in  the  direction  of  some 
object  or  point  expressed  or  implied:  hence  gener- 
ally construed  with  to,  toward,  and  the  like. 
I.  Transitive  semes. 

1.  To  bend  or  bow  (the  head,  the  body,  oneself 
towards  a  person  or  thing,  and  hence  forward  or 
downward. 

„.     ,-1305  iiooo  l-'irgiHS  159  i"   £•   E-   P:  <lf' 
bodie  Bros  vp  alone  And  enclynede  hire  to  be  hat  weued. 
<  1400  MAUNDKV.  (Koxb.)  xxv.  115   Ilk  man   endynez  his 
heued  toward   be   erlhe.      1483  CAXTON  Ca! , '  \  iv ,    Fhou 
oughtest   to  enclyne   and  bowe   thy  kne.      1631 
AHC.  Fun.  Man.  147  Kneeling  close  to  the  >epi:' 
dining  his  head  vpon  the  same. 

8     £1450  /l/fcrawfrri&g  (DuM.  Ms.'!'-'"  all  belewes 
..Inclines  bairn  \Ashm.   MS.  Enclyne,  >am]  tc >>s  con- 
nuerour  &  hym  on  knees  grctes.     1567  G**  ft  Godltc  b. 
(S   T  S  )  44  Than  he  his  held  culd  inclyne.     159° 
y  O'n    ii    3  Oft  himselfe  indyning  on  his  knee   Downe 


INCLINE. 

1447  BOKEN-HAM   Seynlys   (Roxb.)  6  That   holy  virnyne 
Wycn  to  synful  praycr>  Ij  st  hyr  ere  cnclync.     1535  C 

Pt.  xvi[i.].6I;.  irestome,andh< 

my  wordes.  ,  Ihey  were  not  obedient,  - 

indyncdnpt  their  eareb  there  vnto.     1548-9  i  M  i; 
I'raycr,  Ciuitiiiiin.,  We  be^eclle  [1 

thyne  cares  to  us.     1708   1  When 

the  full  org^an  joins  the  tuneful  quire  Th'  imin 
incline  their  ear.     1860  MOTLKY    ,  1 1.  \ii.izj 

It  was  unwise  that  he  should  incline  his  ear. .  to  those  who 
counselled  v.vere  measures. 

1 2.  fig.  To  cause  to  bow,  obey,  or  be  subject  to 
a  person  or  thing ;  to  bring  down,  subject.  06s. 

c  1450  tr.  /V  Intit,itione  III.  lix.  137  Kedy..to  be  mekely 
enclyned  &  bowed  to  euery  creature  of  man  [kynde  j.     1450 
(J.  MARGAIU.I    in  Four  C.  £nf.  Left.  8  Incly 
his  honest  desire  at  this  tyme.    1483  CAXTON  GoUt.  . 
sgb/i  He  enclyneth  the  hye  thynges  doun. 

3.  To  bend  (the  mind,  heart,  will,  etc.)  towards 
some  course  or  action;  to  give  a  mental  leaning  or 
tendency  to  (a  person) ;    to  dispose.      Const,   to 
something,   or   to  do  something.      (See  also   IN- 
CLINED 3.) 

o.  £1430  Pol.,  Rcl.  f,  L.  Poems  (1866)  166  |>ou..To  him 
bin  herte  wolt  hooli  enclyne.  1509  FISHER  l-'uti.  .', 
Ctess  Richmond  \\'k>.  118761  299  Here  vnto  his  ryght- 
wysnes  also  sholde  enclyne  hym.  1552  Bk.  Coin.  1'raytr, 
Coiumun.,  Encline  our  heartes  to  kepe  thys  lawe.  1642 
ROGERS  Naainan  441  Not  whether  the  heart  would  of 
itselfe  encline,  but  whether  God  enclines  it. 

8.     1483  CAXTON  Catj  B  iij  b,  Oftentymes  they  i 
bowen  them  to  suche  playes.     1536  Pilgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W. 
15  u)  19  b,  Goostly  pile,  mclyneth  hym  to  the 
spiracyon.     1591  SOL-THWELL  in  Imp.  Consid.  . 
(1675)  80  So  far  hath  he  inclined  fury  to  clemency.     1653 
HlLTOM  Hirelings  Wks.  (1847'  424/2  Such  advkc  a* 
shall  incline  him  . .  to  propound.     1756  UURKL  /  'slid.  .\ut. 
St'C.  Wks.  I.  9  You  were  inclined  to  the  party  which  you 
adopted  rather  by  the  feelings  of  your  good  nature.     1771 
WESLEY  Striii.  1.  in.  §  8  To  hear  them  speak  ..  might  in- 
cline one  to  think  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.     1839  THIKLWALL  6>mv  xlvii.  VI.  105  The  language 
of  /Escliines  inclines  us  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  adopt 
the  motion  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  To  cause  to  lean  from  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
(or  other  given)  position  or  direction;    to  bend, 
direct,  or  turn  downwards;  to  slope,  tilt. 

1590  SPENSHR  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  £4  An  embracing  vine,  Who-c 
bounches  hanging  downe.  .did  them  selves  into  their  hamS 
incline.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispi-ns.  11713)  242/1  'I  hen 
inclining  the  Glass,  decant  the  Tincture.  1732  POI-K  /:/. 
Cotham  150  Just  as  the  Twig  is  bent,  the  Tree's  inclhul. 
1769  Jnnivs  Z.t-/Y.  xviii.  (1804)  I.  113  It  is  not  the  Printer's 
fault,  if  the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance.  1839  G. 
BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  221  So  inclining  them  that  they  may  lean 
a-ainst  each  other.  1860  TYNDALL  Gtac.  223  Bradley^. . 
found  that,  owing  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  earth  flies 
through  space,  the  rays  of  the  stars  are  slightly  inclined. 

b.  To  bend  the  course  of  (something)   in   the 
direction  of,  towards,  or  to  (some  person  or  thing  . 

1712-14  POPE  Rufs  Lock  in.  66  No*  to  the  liaron  fate 
inclines  the  field.  1725  —  Odyss.  I.  538  To  this  his  steps 
the  thoughtful  prince  inclin'd. 

fc.  To  direct  (something  immaterial)  towards 
a  particular  object ;  to  apply,  bestow.  Obs. 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezra  ix.  9  Oure  God  . .  hath  enclyned 
mercy  vnto  vs.  1596  J.  NORDEN  Progr.  PiclK  11847)  '7° 
Such. .will  have  re?ard  unto  the  same,  and  incline  help 
thereunto,  a  1626  BACON  .1/n.r.  .V  I'ics  Lout.  Z.a;,<  u 
(1636)  22  The  issue,  .shall  encline  and  apply  all  the  proofes 
as  tending  to  that  conclusion. 

5.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Cram.    To  cause  >  dependent 
word)  to  lean  its  accent  upon  the  preceding  word  : 
see  ENCLITIC  a. 

1751  HAKKIS  Htrmti  I.  v.   (1806)  84  [Certain   pronouns] 
not  only  took  their  place  behind  the  Verb,  but  even  gave  it 
their  accent,  and  las  it  werei  inclined  themselves  upon  it. 
And  hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  T/ynAmxai,  that  i>, 
Leaning  or   Inclining  Pronouns.      1764  PRIMATT  .-), 
Rtdla.  249  After  giving  some  instances  where  they  [word 
are  inclined. 

II.  Jnlraiisitivi:. 

6.  To  bend  the  head  or  body  forward  1 1 

ward ;  to  bend,  stoop,  bow  :  esp.  in  token  of  respect 
or  courtesy.  • 


dyne.      t.  lyjw    .itiiiiit'".   *•          .•    -jj  .         -   , 

her  vncle  she  enclyned  &  honourably  made  to   hym  her 


8  CI400  MAUNDKV.  iRoxl..'  .xi.  41  He  mclynes  (wrlo 
reuerentlyT  c  1470  HI-.NRY  /IW.Wxi.  5"  Wallace  inclynd, 
and  thankit  this  wys  lord.  1547  BOOKDE  Intro* 


speaker  and  listened. 

b.  To  bend  or  turn  onesear(s  towards  a  spcakei, 
to  give  ear,  listen  favourably,  attend 


UOWU  lUW.IlCt  [.'il'-iii.'-'l   *""'b'J    — ,,  • 

,  ,g,0  -,ily,  Cinc-.-ra  .7  She  sii-,  inclinm.i; 

\\ aid  as  to  speak. 

•f-b.  With  indirect  obj.     [Cf.  OK   tr 
bow  to,  salute.]  ( 

I175   1  "ll   lb-" 

till   the  king    ii 

fifitr.    Troy  2305   He  enclynct   i 
mowthe. 

l.fig.  To   'bow',   submit,   yield   to;    to   'bow 
down  .  condescend  ;  to  acceclr 

a     .  1440  IV  ,5  Jo  goddi.  cumuiaundeineni 

dyne.      •«  MOM  A 
not  fyndr 


INCLINE. 
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INCLIP. 


ft.  >  1470  HtNRv  Wallace  x.  1001  Baith  hycht  and  waill 
obeyed  all  till  his  will  ..  The  byschoprylds  indynyt  till  his 
croune.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  25  All  clergy  do  to  him 
inclyne,  And  bow  vnto  thai  barne  benyng.  1611  BIBLE  Ps. 
\\.  i,  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  vnio 
me.  1866  ,W.i«./<ir</24  Nov.  4/6  A  favorite  . .  is  generally 
..u  pliant  temperament  which  never  gives  offence 
because  it  ever  inclines  before  it. 

8.  To  turn  in  mind,  feeling,  or  action,  in  a  given 
direction ;  to  apply  oneself  [to] ;  to  favour,  take 
sides,  or  show  practical  sympathy,  with  a  person, 
party,  or  cause.  (Now  mostly  with  mixture  of 
senst 

a.  a  \yao  Cursor  M.  25516  Oougiue  vs  lauerd  !.  .Wit hand 
and  werck,  hert  and  will  . .  To  J>e  wit  hert  encline.    c  1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saiuts,  Blasitts   181   Til  enclyne  fals  godis   till. 
1535  COVER  DALE  Acts  v.  36  All  they  y*  enclyned  vnto  him 
were  scatred  abrode.     1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  /'///  150 
To  judge  to  whiche  parte  he  should  moste  encline,  and  geve 
credence. 

/5.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxiv.  17  Sc  ?c  hir  full  sud- 
danelie  incleine  To  tak  a  crippill,  or  a  creatour  Deform! t. 
'53°  PALSGR.  590/2,  I  inclyne  ..  I  applye  my  mynde  to  do 
a  tiiyiig.  a  1580  Farrant's  Anthem,  Lord,  for  thy  tender 
mercies*  sake ',  Give  us  grace  . .  to  decline  from  sin  and 
incline  to  virtue.  1626  C.  POTTER  tr.  Sarpis  Hist.  Quarrels 
Pope  Paul  lrt  107  Only  the  Great  Chancellor  and  the  Mar- 
shall Prainer  inclined  for  the  Pope.  1665  MANLKY  Grot  ins" 
Law  C.  ly'urres  339  The  very  Common  People  .  -  would 
not . .  hearken  or  incline  to  any  Thoughts  of  Peace.  1770 
Junius  Lett,  xxxvi.  175  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt 
which  way  they  shall  incline.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.,  Irish 
Cathol.  Sf  Brit.  Lib.  90  For  England  to  incline  one  way  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  Ireland  to  incline  another. 

9.  To  have  a  mental  leaning,  bias,  or  favourable 
inclination  towards  something ;  to  be  disposed  or 
inclined  vsee  INCLINED  3).   Const,  to  (toward t  for) 
something,  to  do  something. 

a  1340  [see  INCLINING//*/,  a.  2].  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  iv. 
722  (Edin.  MS.)  The  constellatioun  That  kyndlik  maners 
gifs  thaim  till,  For  to  inclyne  to  gud  or  ill.  1 1450  tr.  De 
Imitations  in.  lix.  138  Nature  enclineb  to  creatures,  to  hir 
ovne  flesshe.  1548  HALL  Ckron.^  Hen.  VIII  149  Whiche 
caused  hym  to  encline  to  mariage.  1611  BIBLE  7*tdg.  ix.  3 
Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech  :  for  they  said, 
He  is  our  brother,  a  1703  WALLIS  Pref.  in  J.  Greenwood 
Eng.  Gram.  11711)  6,  I  rather  encline  to  the  contrary 
Opinion.  17*2  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  13,  I  enclin'd  to  stay 
and  take  my  Lot  in  that  Station  in  which  God  had  plac'd 
me.  1771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  p3  It  was  not,  ..without 
private  reasons  that  Marlborough  inclined  for  war.  1839 
G.  BIRD  Nat.  Phil.  290  The  second  theory,  .toward  which 

S'liloMjphers   of  the   present   day  generally   incline.     1847 
ROTE  Greece  u.  xlvii.  IV.  168,  I  incline  to  believe  [etc.]. 

b.  elliptically.  To   be  inclined  or  disposed  (to 
go,  do,  have,  etc,'  ;  to  desire. 

1746 (  ELIZA  HEVWOOD  Fern.  Sped.  (1748)  IV.  235  What 
they  incline,  they  have  not  the  power  to  inforce.  1777 
WATSON  Philip  II  (1793)  III.  xx.  72  To  carry  them  to 
whatever  place  they  should  incline.  1795  MACKNIGHT 
Apost,  Efist.  I.  267  The  unregenerated  do  not  the  good 
they  incline,  but  the  evil  which  they  do  not  incline.  1834 
CAMI-BELL  in  Brown" s  Lett.  Sanctif.  vi.  320,  I  had  not  that 
assurance  of  my  state  which  I  inclined. 

10.  To  have  or  take  a  direction  or  position  which 
leans  in  a  given  direction  from  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal ;  to  slope,  slant,  bend  downwards.     Const. 
fff,  towards. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  131  The  Beame  should  stande 
upright  . .  enclinyng  to  neyther  partie.  1673  RAY  Journ. 
Low  C.,  Pisa  262  The  Campanile  or  Steeple  . .  so  very 
much  enclining  or  seeming  to  encline  or  lean  to  one  side, 
that  one  would  think  it  could  not  long  stand  upright.  1756-7 
tr.  Kcyslcrs  Treev.  (1760)  II.  64  The  head  inclines  on  one 
>ide.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON  Chcnt.  Technol.  (ed.  2) 
I.  Si  The  sole  of  the  furnace  is  raised  in  the  centre  and  in- 
clines towards  the  sides.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal*  Coal- 
mining 23  They  are  found  to  incline,  .more  or  less  regularly 
from  the  moderate  angles  of  6  or  8°  to  as  much  as  25  or  30  . 
b.  Dialling.  Said  of  a  dial,  the  plane  of  which 
leans  forwards  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is 
placed  :  opposed  to  recline. 

"593  FALK  Dialling  4  If  the  angle  which  the  plat  maketh 
with  the  horizon  be  accute  or  sharp,  then  it  doth  incline. 
1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exer^.  321  It  is  not  upright,  but  Inclines 
or  Redme*. 

11.  gen.  To  have  or  take  a  course  or  position 

turning  away  in  the  direction  of  some  point,  region, 
etc. ;  hence,  generally,  to  have  an  oblique  position 
or  direction,  so  as  to  make  angles  with  something 
else. 

1553  EDLN  Treat.  Ncive  Ind.  (Arb.)  39  Melcha  is  situate 
more  toward  the  West,  and  Calicut  more  enclininge  towarde 
the  south.  1613  PUHCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  410  A  course 
directly  East,  or  inclining  to  the  South.  1823  H.  J.  BROOKK 
Introd.  Crystallogr.  163  The  unequal  angles  at  which  the 
primary  planes  incline  to  each  other  at  the  edges.  1838 
Gum  Knr.  Rhythms  I.  5  If  they  incline  from  each  other, 
they  will  bulge  inwards,  if  towards  each  other,  they  will 
bulge  outwards. 

b.  Mil.  To  move  in  a  direction  at  angles  with 
the  front  of  the  formation,  so  as  to  gain  ground  to 
the  flank  while  advancing. 

1796-7  Instr.  *  Regt  Cavalry  (1813)  19  At  the  order 
l"  Incline!  each  man  makes  a  half  face  on  his  horn's 
lore  feet  and  the  whole  will  look  to  the  hand  to  which  they 

e  to  incline.  1847  Infantry  ,!/,,„.  1,354)  47  The  march  of 
every  body,  except  in  the  case  of  inclining,  is  made  on  lines 
perpendicular  to  its  front.  1853  SrocouKLtR  Milit.  Entycl.. 
iufttxf,  t.j  gam  ground  to  the  flank,  as  well  as  to  the 
front. 

12.  fig.  a.  To  turn  or  go  aside  in  a  given  diiec- 


tion;  to  have  a  tendency,  tend  (to  ;   in  quot. 
to  have  relation,  refer  .to]. 

1509  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  x.xxiii.  (Percy  Soc.)  163  My 
name  U  Fat -.lied,  I  shall  ( ;ui>c  i:i]Jync  My  iicy^hbour:, 
goods  for  to  make  them  my ne.  1568  i  '/.  11. 

i  -.'  \Vc  ..  intend  so  to  procctde  in  this  matter  neither  en- 
clynyng  on  the  right  hande,  neyther  yet  on  the  left.  1611 
IfiiiLb;  Pr&v.  ii.  18  Her  house  inclinetn  vnto  death,  and  her 
pathes  vnto  the  dead.  1615  CHAPMAN  Otfyss.  i.  45  Indm  in^ 
mailer  that  inclined  To  wise  Ulysses.  1788  GIHBOX  /Y. /. 
<y  F.  Hi.  (18691  III.  272  Victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
allies.  1884  LD.  COLEKIDGL  in  Law  Rep.  12  Q.  Bench 
Div.  322  The  weight  of  authority  inclines  upon  the  whole  in 
favour  of  the  objection. 

b.  To  tend  towards  some  quality  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  have  some  attribute  in  an  incipient  degree. 
Const,  to  with  noun  or  adj.,  or  inf. 

1589  COG  AN  Haven  Health  ccxviii.  (1636)  252  IJeere  or 
ale  being  made  of  wheate  malt  enclineth  more  to  heat,  for 
wheate  is  hot.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dycts  drie  Dinner  P  iij  1>, 

i  Tobacco  . .  of  a  tawny  colour,  somwhat  inclining  to  red. 
1699  DAM  PIER  I'oy,  II.  i.  32  The  weather  is  more  mixt  and 
uncertain  (tho  inclining  to  the  wet  extreme).  1749  FIELDING 
Tom  Jones  iv.  ii,  Sophia  ..  was  a  middle-sized  woman,  but 

i  rather  inclining  to  tall.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I. 
28  The  top  of  the  head  . .  dark  brown,  inclining  to  black. 
'835  MARKVAT  Jac.  Fuithf.  vi,  He  was  stout  and  well- 
built,  inclining  to  corpulence. 

t  c.  To  fall  off,  decay,  wane :   =  DECLINE  v.  10. 

1612  [see  INCLINING  vbl.  sb.  i  b,  ppl.  a.  ij. 

Incline  (inklai-n,  i-n,kl3in),  sb.     [f.  the  vb.] 

fl.  Mental  tendency,  disposition:  —  INCLINA- 
TION 6.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dccacordon  (1602)  140  All  alike  neare 
to  God  by  creation,  by  redemption,  by  natures  incline  in 
euery  one.  Ibid.  193  This  so  gracious  . .  incline  of  her 
Majestic  and  honorable  Counsell  to  mitigate  our  generall 
.  .affliction.  Ibid.  273  A.  .sweete  incline  to  mercy. 

2.  An  inclined  plane  or  surface ;  a  slope,  declivity 
(esp.  on  a  road  or  railway). 

1846  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  663/8  To  fear  that  the  train 
would  be  unable  to  ascend  an  incline  of  16  feet  per  mile. 
18830.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persian*  We  rode,  .under  an  arch- 
way and  up  a  steep  incline.  1887  LOWELL  Democr.  etc.  16 
A  railway  train  running  down  an  incline. 

b.  Mining.  More  fully  incline-shaft :  A  shaft 
or  opening  into  a  mine  having  considerable  incli- 
nation or  slope ;  distinguished  from  a  (vertical) 
shaft  and  from  a  level. 

1877^  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <y  Mining  85  The  incline- 
shaft  is  down  800  feet. .  .The  600  and  700  foot  levels  are  con- 
nected by  a  winze,  which  is  175  feet  south  of  the  incline. 
1898  Daily  AVrw  12  July  2/7  In  changing  over  to  the  new 
central  incline  shaft  from  the  old  shaft, 

Inclined  (inkhi-nd),  ///.  a.  Also  4-6  en-, 
[f.  INCLINE  v.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Having  a  direction  leaning  or  falling  away  from 
the  vertical  or  horizontal ;  sloping,  slanting. 

Inclined  plane,  a  material  plane  surface  inclined  at  an 
acute  angleto  the  horizon,  constituting  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.,  From  the 
nether  parte  it  [the  heart]  is  enclyned  a  lytell  towarde  the 
left  syde,  to  qyue  place  to  the  lyuer.  1710  J.  CLARK  I-. 
Rokaults  Nat.  Phil.  (1720)  1. 87  The  Force  and  the  Weight 
will  then  support  one  another  upon  an  inclined  Plain.  i8»a- 
16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  <y  -drt  I.  316  The  inclined 
plane  is  any  flat  surface  which  forms  an  angle  less  than  a 
right  angle,  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  1821  CRAIG 
Lett.  Drawing  vii.  401  Turning  the  plate  slowly  round,  .in 
a  somewhat  inclined  direction.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol. 
III.  174  Sets  of  inclined  and  horizontal  layers  of  sand.  1878 
MARG.  STOKES  Early  Chr.  Archit.  Irel.  3  The  ancient 
features  of  the  horizontal  lintel  and  inclined  sides  are  pre- 
served in  the  doorways. 

b.  gen.  Having  a  direction  making  an  angle 
with  something  else  (const,  to ;  cf.  INCLINATION  4). 

1813  BAKEWELL  Introd.Geol.  (1815)  58  The  sides  of  moun- 
tains which  are  most  inclined  to  the  horizon.  I&4OI.ARDNER 
('-com.  iv.  3:5  The  sides  of  the  triangle  will  be  inclined  to 
MN  at  the  same  angles  as  those  at  which  they  are  inclined 
to  its  parallel  A. 

2.  Having  a  physical  tendency  (to  something,  or 
to  do  something) :    =  DISPOSED  ;;. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  ii.  241  Every  Ryver  to  tl 
EncTyned  ys  to  goo  by  kynde.     1726  LEONI  tr,  Albertts 

I  > \  hit.  I.  65/1  The  Winds  are  naturally  enclined  to  follow 
the  Sun. 

3.  Having  a  mental  bent,  tendency,  or  propensity 
towards  a  particular  object ;  favourably  disposed  ; 
in  the  mood  or  mind  for  something  :  =  DISPOSED  4. 
a.   Following  its  sb. :  Const,  to  or  for  something, 
fo  do  something ;    also  with  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase,  as  dishonestly  inclined,  that  way  inclined. 

1390  GOWKR  Conf.  III.  179  Enclined  to  vertue  or  to  vice. 
1413  filgr.  Sirivie  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  78  He  is  enclyned 
to  counceylle.  1548  HALL  C/iron.,  Hen.  VIII  58  The 
kyng  ever  enclyned  to  mercy,  sent  theim  apparel!.  1596 
DRAYTOS  Leg.\\.  173  Being  besides  industriously  inclinde. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas./or  J/.  m.  ii.  130  He  was  not  enclin'd 
that  way.  1651  HOBBES  Leriath.  i.  viii.  38  A  mans  spirit, 
enclined  to  Godlinesse.  1703  DE  FOE  In  i$tk  Rep.  Hist. 
J/.V.V.  Counn.  App.  iv.  62  If  you  find  him  inclined  to  h;iv: 
compassion.  1754  MURPHY  Grays- Inn  Jrnl.  No.  91  f  i 
Gentlemen  that  are  inclined  for  Marriage.  1873  BLACK  /'/-. 
Thule  vii,  Intrant  was  now  well  inclined  to  the  project. 
1875  JOWETT  /Vrt^(ed.  2)  1.162,  I  wish  Protagoras  either 
to  a^k  or  answer  a-,  he  U  inclined.  Mod.  I  don't  fee!  i 
inclined  for  work. 

b.  In  attributive  construction  ;  usually  with  | 
ceding  adverb,  as  wtZl-incKntd. 

1361  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  I>u(,  i.  -21   His  fatherly  bouniie 


r    and  enclined  will   to  do  ,^-jod.     1619  YLSC.  1  *UNCASTLK  in 
/'."«£.  <y  Germ.    Camdeii'  noi   Inducements  herunto 
inough    to    sway   inclined   mindes.       1710  SrEttt 
No.  207  P  i  A  well  inclined  young  Man. 
1  4.  Having  a  particular  disposition,  character,  or 
nature.  Obs.  rare.     (Cf.  INCLINATION  6  d.) 

1583  STUHUES  Anat.  Atus.  u.  (1882)  65  He  that  is  borne  . 
!     vndcr  Cancer,  shall  be  crabbed  and  angrie,  bicause  the  crab 
ii»h  is  NO  inclined.      1616  SCKM.  ft  MAKKH.  Country  1'armc 
-.     28  He  shall  know  how  euerie  monuth  in   the  ytare  will  he 
enclined,   by  obseruing  the   inclination  of  the  day  of  the 
Natiuitie,  and  of  the  Festiuall  dayes  following. 
Incliuer  (inkbi-naj).      [f.  as   prec.   +  -EH'.] 
One  who  or  that  which  inclines  ;  an  inclining  dial. 
1609  W.  SCLATER  Threefold  Preserv.  (  1610)  D  iv  b,  Another 
kind  of  Apou-iMe,  which  we  call  partial),  a  fearfull  incliner 
to  this  irrecouerable  condition.   1690  LEYUOURN  Cars.  Math. 
701  Ifthe  Plain  pass  between  the  H«ri/on  and  the  Pole,  the 
North  Pole  ;  and  on  the  Incliners  opposite  to  them,  the  South 
I     Pole  must  be  elevated.     1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  331  If 
your  Plane  be  an  East  Incliner,  or  a  West  Recliner. 
Inclining  JnkUi-niij'  >  vbl.  sb.     Also  4-6  en-. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '.]     The  action  of  the  verb  IN- 
CLINE ;  inclination. 

1.  A  bending  forward  or  downward  ;  a  bowing  of 
the  head  or  body  in  salutation  or  worship  ;  a  slope, 
declivity. 

CI400  MAUXDLV.  (1839)  xxii.  234  J>ei  gon  ..  before  the 
Emperour,  with  outen  speche  of  ony  woord,  saf  only  en- 
(..lynynge  to  him.  ?<ti5so  in  Dunbars  Poems  (S.  T.  S.) 
322  Hevin,  erd,  and  hell  makis  inclynyng.  I596DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  30  A  plane  field,  haueng  na  in- 
clyneng  or  bowing. 

fb.  fig.  A  falling  off,  decline.   Obs. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  i.  6  (1619)  105  In  the  inclin- 
ing of  Salomons  prosperitie,  the  fir>t  exception  tlie  I,»M( 
tooke  against  him  was,  that  he  loued  many  outlandish 
women. 

2.  Tendency,  propensity,  bent  (physical  oniR-utal  ). 
<•  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  11.  ^-36  Vnto  whiche  plan  t 

thynge  Thorgh  his  kyndely  enclynynge  Moveth  for  t<  > 
to.     1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xlvi.  52  To  luve  cik  nan. 
thame  inclynnyng,     1577  B.  Gooct  HcresbacfCs  //.. 
{1586)  Sob,  There  is  required  a  more  enclining  to  the  one 
parte.      1748  RICHARDSON  (.'larissa.  uSii"   III.   iii.   35  I'll 
tell   thee  my  inclinings  as  I    proceed.     1895  Dail\ 
20  June  6  i  He  had  many  tastes  and  many  inclinings  outside 
the.  .world  of  politics. 

b.  Party,  following  (cf.  INCLINE  v.  S).  Obs.  m 
arch. 

1604  SHAKS.  Otk.  i.  ii.  82  Hold  your  hands  Both  you  of 
my  inclining  and  the  rest.  175*  MURPHV  Gray's-htn  yrttl. 
No.  10  P  7  Mr.  Plastic  is  a  compleat  Shaftesburian  Pliilu- 
sopher  ;  like  all  the  Gentlemen  of  that  inclining,  he  ha->  .1 
polite  Taste  for  the  imitative  Aits.  1893  MCCARTHY  Dic- 
tator \.  14  The  flower  tliat  had  come  to  be  the  badge  of 
those  of  his  inclining. 

Inclining,///,  a.  Also  4-6  en-,  [f.as  prec. 
+  -ING  -.  Cf.  ENCLINANT.]  That  inclines,  in 
various  senses. 

L  Leaning  or  bending  from  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal (or  other  given)  direction  or  position  ; 
bending  downward  or  forward;  sloping,  slanting. 

Inclining  dial',  see  INCLINE  z'.  lob. 

i6ia  DKAYTON  Poly-olb,  ix.  Notes  149  Such  composed 
quiet,  as  inclining  Age  affects,  a  1683  SmT.  BROWNE  Let.  to 
Friend  in  Hydriot.  (1736)  59  A  large  Pot  was  found,  which 
lay  in  an  inclining  Posture.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Excrc.  311 


. 

Inclining  Planes,  which  lean  towards  you.  lyjaA/tft. 
76  This  mountain  is  situated  in  a  gently  inclining  plain.  1825 
J.  NICHOLSON  Oferat.  Mechanic  518  The  pendulum..  with- 
(liiiu'M  the  detent,  .from  the  tooth,  which  now  pushes  off  the 
detent,  by  acting  on  the  inclining  face  of  it.  1881  N.  fy  Q. 
22  Jan.,  Passing  through  a  romantic  gorge,  where  the  inclin- 
ing ridges  met. 

2.  Having  a  tendency,  leaning,  or  disposition  fo 
some  particular  thing;  inclined,  disposed;  f  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  or  favour  a  particular  person, 
party,  or  cause  (obs,). 

a  1340  HAMI-OLK  rsaltcr  xxiv.  j  Whils  he  has  any  affec- 
cioun  enclynand  til  any  creature.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  u.  iii. 
346  For  'tis  most  easy  The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit.  1649  G.  DANIKL  Trinarc/i.,  Hen.  /y, 
clxxxyiii.  These  Suggestions  Made  the  enclineing  Commons, 
All  his  freinds.  1682  MRS.  L!EHN  City  Heiress  37  What 
Wit,  what  Art  Can  save  a  poor  inclining  heart?  1771 
GOLUSM.  Hist.  F."£.  III.  373  They  supposed  that  he  was 
more  inclining  to  popery. 

b.  Of  things:  Tending,  approximating. 

rti774  OOLDSM.  Snru.  E.\p.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  367  The 
more  inclining  to  violet  ..  would  be  the  colour  of  the  body 
which  they  composed. 

Inclinometer  (inklin^'mftaj).  [irreg.  f.  L. 
zjff&f&v  +  -XBTB&  :  cf.  DECLINOMETKU.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  vertical  in- 
tensity of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  as  shown  by 
the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

1842  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  II.  237  A  new  induction 
inclinometer  by  Professor  Lloyd  of  Dublin.  1851-9  Mnn. 
Set.  Eny.  91  It  consists  of  a  dipping-needle  and  graduated 
circle  differing  little  from  the  accustomed  form  of  an  Incli- 
nometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the   inclination 
or  slope  of  anything. 

1898  TH-Bits  16  July  313/3  A  patent  inclinometer, 
designed  to  register  the  exact  roll  or  list  tu  port  or  starboard 
of  a  vr 

Inclip  (inkli-p  ,  v.  an/i.  [f.  IN-  '  +  CLIP  t'.1] 
trans.  To  clasp,  enclose*  embrace. 

1608  SHAKS.  Ant.  $•  67.  n.  vii.  74  What  ere  the  Ocean 
pales,  or  skie  inclippes,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  lia't.  1855 


INCLOS. 

SINGI.KTON  I'irfil  I.  ?77  Tin;  tiny  frames  of  his  two  sons 
Each  snake,  inclipping  them,  infolds. 

Incloise,  -cloiss,  obs.  var.  of  INCLOSE. 
Incloister,  -cloyster,  var.  of  ENCLOISTER  rp. 
t  In-clos,  pple.   Obs.   =  ENCLOSE,  enclosed. 
c  1330  R.  HRUNNE  Chran.  ir,ice  (Rolls)  5107  J>yse  Bretons 
bat  were  in-clos&  bysr^ed  ui|>  lu-r  fos.    c  1475  fst-,-  EN, 

Inclose  vinklJu-z),  v.  Also  6  incloise,  -cloiss. 
Variant  form  of  ENCLOSE,  being  the  legal  and 
statutory  form,  in  reference  to  the  inclosing  of 
common  and  waste  lands ;  formerly  a  frequent  ami 
still  an  occasional  variant  in  other  senses :  see  EN- 
CLOSE, a.  in  general  sense. 

1400,  etc.  [see  ENCLOSE  f.  i].  1503  DUNRAR  Thistle  % 
Rose  156  A  coistly  croun  . .  This  cumly  queue  did  on  hir 
heid  incloiss.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vi. 
340  The  Reliques  of  Malcolme  . .  war  Jncloset  and  keipet 
in  the  selfe  buist.  1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  40 
The  Sea  . .  upon  the  East-side,  where  the  same  is  inclosed 
betwixt  Ireland  and  Great-Britain.  1796  KIRWAN  l:l<-iu. 
Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  18  Many  of  them  [crystals]  inclose  organized 
substances  which  they  could  not  have  admitted  but  when 
in  a  soft  or  liquid  state.  1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Philos.  106 
The  air  inclosed  between  E  and  A  will  escape  through  the 
valve  E.  1840  MKS.  F.  TROLLOPF.  ll'idtnv  Married  iii,  I 
inclose  you  a  lock  of  his  dear  little  hair. 
b.  in  specific  sense. 

(1538  STARKEY  England  97,  I  thynke  hyt  veray  necessary 
to  haue  thys  inclosyng  of  pasturys  for  our  catayl  and  bestys. 
1633  G.  Hr.RBF.RT  Temple,  C'/j.  Parch  iv,  If  Uod  had  laid 
all  common,  certainly  Man  would  have  been  th'  incloser.] 
1712  A  ft  12  Ann,' c.  4  §  i  It  shall..be  lawful. .to  inclose 
any  Part  of  the  Wastes  or  Common  Grounds,  .not  exceed- 
ing Sixty  Acres.  1744  JACOB  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Inclosure, 
If  the  Lord  of  a  Manor  inclose  Part  of  the  Waste  or  Com- 
mon, and  doth  not  leave  sufficient  Room  for  the  Commoners ; 
they  may  break  down  such  Inclosure,  or  have  Writ  of 
Assi?e.  1756  Act  79  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (title}  An  Act  for  inclosing 
by  the  mutual  Consent  of  Lords  and  Tenants,  Part  of  any 
Common.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  %  Art^  II. 
594  The  general  advantages  of  inclosing  land  can  admit  of 
no  question. 

Inclosed,  -er,  -ing,  var.  ff.  ENCLOSED,  etc. 

1538  [see-b  above].  1552  HULOKT,  Inclosed,  inchtsus. 
i 573  80  BARF.T  All'.  1.94  Inclosed:  shut  in.  1633  [see  b 
abovej. 

XuclOSUre  (tokWfc'jUtl,  -33.1) •  Variant  form  of 
ENCLOSURE,  being  the  statutory  form  in  reference 
to  the  inclosing  of  waste  lands,  commons,  etc. 
Formerly  also  in  other  senses :  see  ENCLOSURE. 
a.  in  general  sense. 

1517  Domesday  Inclos.  (1897)  I.  248  Landes  enclosid  by 
hedgys,  dikes,  or  other  Inclousours.  1543-4  Act  17  lien. 
VI11,  c.  17  §  17  If  thinclosure  or  inclosures  of  any  of  the 
saide  Coppies.  .happen  to  be  broken  or  pulled  downe.  1551 
BIBLE  Kxod.  xxxix.  13  (R.)  A  turcas,  an  onix,  &  a  jaspis 
closed  in  ouches  of  gold  in  their  inclosers.  1552  HULOET, 
In-. Insure  called  a  barton  to  feade  fowles  in,  ckors.  c  1710 
CELIA  FIF.NNES  Diary  (1888)  8  Fruitfull  Country's  for  Corn, 
graseing,  much  for  inclosures  that  make  the  wayes  very 
narrow.  1776  J.  HANCOCK  in  Sparks  Cart:  Amer.  Rev. 
(1853)  I.  235  Your  letter  of  the  2ist  instant  ..  with  the 
inclosure,  was  duly  received. 
b.  in  specific  sense. 

1538  STARKEY  Eii%laiid<$  Hyt  ys  no  thyng  necessary  for 
the  nuryschyng  of  our  bestys  to  haue  so  grete  mclosurys  of 
pasturys,  wych  ys  a  grete  dekey  of  the  tyllage  of  thys 
rearae.  1614  Bp.  HALL  Retail.  Treat.  1035  Whence  are 
our  depopulations,  and  inclosures?  1712  Act  12  Anne  c.  4 
(title*  An  Act  for  making  Inclosures  of  some  Part  of  the 
Common-Grounds  in  the  West-Riding.  1780  BURKE  Sf. 
Kcon.  Kef.  Wks.  III.  272,  I  propose  to  have  those  rights 
of  the  Crown  valued  as  manorial  rights  are  valued  on  an 
inclosure.  1801  Act  41  Geo.  Ill,  c.  109  (;7/&)  An  Act  for 
consolidating  in  one  Act  certain  Provisions  usually  inserted 
in  Acts  of  Inclosure.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  542 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  in  inclosure  acts. 
1845  Act  8^-9  Viet.  c.  118  §  2  The  Commissioners,  .shall 
be  styled  '  The  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  '.  1873  Act  36  4-  37  Viet.  c.  19  Preamb.,  Lands 
allotted  under  Local  Acts  of  inclosure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

f  Inclo'surer.  [f.  INCLOSURE  +  -ER.]  One  who 
'squats'  on  an  inclosure  from  a  common  or  waste. 

1665  Lex  Serif la  I.  of  Man  (1819)  157  And  so.. turning 
Cottiers  or  I  nclosurers  on  some  Highway  Side,  are  commonly 
given  to  pilfering  and  stealing,  and  intertainers  of  Vagabonds. 

f  Inclcrsyer,  obs.  form  of  INCLOSEH. 

,115*9  SKF.LTON  Vox  Pofuli  366  Our  covetous  lordes  .. 
With  comons  and  comon  ingenders  With  inclosyers  and 
extenders. 

Incloude,  -owd,  obs.  forms  of  ENCLOUD. 

Includable,  variant  of  IXCLUDIBLE. 

Include  (inkliJ-d),  v.  Also  5-6  enclude,  6 
includ,  6  pa.  pple.  include,  [ad.  L.  inclfid-fre 
to  shut  in,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  clauJcre  to  shut.]  trans. 
To  shut  in,  enclose,  confine,  embrace,  comprise, 
contain  :  predicated  either  of  the  agent  or  of  the 
confining  or  containing  limits  or  space. 

1.  trans.  To  shut  or  close  in  ;  to  enclose  within 
material  limits  ;  f  to  shut  up,  confine  (obs.}.  Now 
only  in  passive  :  cf.  INCLUDEH///.  a. 

«•  1420 1'allad.  an  Iln*l>.  IV.  338  The  flouryng  tre,  the  trunke 
in  leed  Enclude.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  ( Rolls)  VI.  .65 1  That 
he  iiicludede  a  wicked  spirite  in  a  potte  hoylynge.  Una.  I.  .  , 
.Marianus  a  Scotte  and  a  monke,  included  at  a  cyte  callede 
Mangotia.  1500-20  Ui  NBAR  Poems  Ixxxv.  78  Hospital]  nail, 
the  lord  of  all  •fiiy  closet  did  include.  t}S*HAWAM>A«(<n^i».! 
1. 10  The  Romaynes  which  were  here[mthecapitol]  included. 
1570  UN  LINGSLKY  Euclid  i.  7  That  two  right  lines  include 
not  a  superficies.  1571  HT...:I  --  Pant,<m.  in.  VIM.  K  J  li.  II 
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ly  grave.     1678   I-.VEI.VN   Uiarv 

23   July,  Went   to   see   Mr.   Elias   Ashmole's   library  ami 
(  nriosilies  ..  He    shew'd  me    a   to.-ide    indmled    in    amber. 
1750  tr.  Leoncirdii?  Mirr.  Stones  151  It  hokls  air  indi: 
in  it,  and  swims  by  the  lightness  of  the  air.     1784  t  'i  •  • 
Taskvi. 244  He.  .includes  In  grains  ascouutle- 
side  sands,  The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
1799  DAVY  in  Reddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  \  Me<i.  A'fttnt'l.  158 
The  globe  was.. inserted  horizontally  in  a  vessel,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  included  from  light.     1857- 8 SEARS  At/tan,  viii.  68    1 
A  spirit  allied  with  seraphim  included  in  this  animal  frame. 

b.  fig.  (The  limits,  object,  or  inclusion  being 
non-material.) 

1  a  1550  Dimtar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  325  The  Souerane  Sen- 
}our  of  all  celsitude'  ..  Quhilk  all  thing  creat,  and  all  tiling 
dois  includ.     1567  Gude  fi  Godlic  It.  (S.  T.  S.)  185  Of  thair    , 
fude  his  Hock  we  haif  begylit . .  And  in  fals  belief  hes  thaine 
includit.     1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fyCr.  I.  iii.  119  Then  euery  thing    ! 
includes  it  selfe  in  Power,  Power  into  Will,  Will  into  Appe-    ! 
tite.     1609  BIBLE  (Douayi  Jtr.  *ix-  9  The  distresse,  wherein 
their  enemies  shal  include  them.     1781  COWPER  Charity  59!! 
The  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above. .  Includes  creation  in  her 
close  embrace. 

c.  To  enclose  (in  an  area). 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  I.  ii.  §  4  It  was  after  included 
in  its  circuit.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <y  Pnl.  xiv.  11858)  459 
The  question  whether  the  wall  of  Herod  really  ran  so  as 
just  to  exclude  or  just  to  include  the  present  site. 

2.  To  contain,  comprise,  embrace,  a.  To  con- 
tain as  a  member  of  an  aggregate,  or  a  constituent 
part  of  a  whole ;  to  embrace  as  a  sub-division  or 
section ;  to  comprise  ;  to  comprehend. 

c  1430  Lvoc.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  118  The  moralite  .. 
includithe  in  many  sundry  wise,  No  man  shuld  . .  For 
no  prerogatif  his  neyghburghe  to  dispise.  1494  FABVAN 
Chron.  5  This  bpke  Includyth  Storyes  fele.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  I.  ii.  137  With  Henries  death,  the  En^li-  h 
Circle  ends,  Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included.  1659 
PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  370  In  the  number  of  the  fifty  days 
was  both  the  day  of  the  wave-offering  and  of  Pentecost 
included.  1673  TEMPLE  Oosem.  United  Prav.  i.  (R.),  I  can- 
not affirm  whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon,  or  in- 
cluded the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne.  1797 
BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  70  It  includes  . .  the  Pie,  Jay, 
Nutcracker,  Chough,  Chatterer,  &c.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  v. 
§  3  The  proposition,  Man  is  mortal,  asserts,  according  to 
this  view  of  it,  that  the  class  man  is  included  in  the  class 
mortal.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  S  2.  167  The  Great 
Council  . .  was  held  to  include  all  tenants  who  held  directly 
of  the  Crown. 

b.  To  contain  as  a  subordinate  element,  corol- 
lary, or  secondary  feature ;  to  comprise  virtually  or 
by  inference ;  to  involve,  imply. 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  128  In  the  yertue  of 
fayth  is  vnderstande  sure   hope  &   perfyte   charite :    For    | 
whan  fayth  is  perfyte,   it   encludeth   them   bothe.    a  1540 
BARNES  Wks.  228  (R.)  Our  mayster  Christ  sheweth  that  in    [ 
fulfilling  ii.  of  these  commaundementes,  bee  all  workes  in-    I 
eluded.      1588  FKAUNCE  Laiviers  Lag.  I.  i.  2b,  [A  proposi-    ] 
tion]  which  is  contrarie  to  all  reason,  and  includeth  in  it 
selfe  a  manifest  contradiction.     1594  SHAKS.  Kith.  Ill,  i. 
iii.  8  The  losse  of  such  a  Lord,  includes  all  harmes.    a  1763 
SHENSTONE  Ess.  (1765)  144  Every  good   poet  includes  a 
critic.    1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  174  A  power  of  ap- 
pointment, which  relates  to  the  land,  includes  a  right  to 


religion  includes  morality. 

3.  To  place  in  a  class  or  category ;  to  embrace 
in  a  general  survey  or  description  ;  to  reckon  in  a   j 
calculation,  mention  in  an  enumeration,  etc. 

1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  in.  796  Bot  I  suppone  thir 
wemen  ar  Include  ..  For  to  fulfill  the  number  suspensim-. 
1625  USSHER  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  132,  I  was  bold 
to  include  you  in  a  Letter  to  my  Lo.  of  Landaff.  1794  SUL- 
LIVAN View  Nat.  I.  18  Men  of  feeble  parts  . .  are  not  to  be 
included  in  this  number.  1843  MILL  Logic  i.  i.  §  3  The 
enumeration  has  omitted  nothing  which  ought  to  have  been  . 
included.  1848  —  Pol.  Kcon.  i.  i.  5  i  It  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  idea  [of  Labour]  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable, 
kind,  .connected  with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts,  or 
muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation. 

1 4.  To  bring  to  a  close :   =  CONCLUDE  5.  Obs. 

1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  »6o  We  will  include  all  iarres, 
With  Triumphes,  Mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

t5.  To  infer:   =  CONCLUDE  8.  Obs. 

1529  MORE  Suffl.  Sfufys  Wks.  291/1  Wherof  he  would 
include  that  . .  y°  king  must  nedes  gratint  a  licence  to  such 
lewd  felowes  to  rayle  vpon  them. 

Hence  Including  vbl.  sb.,  inclusion. 

1598  FLORIO,  Inclusiane,  an  including. 

Included  flnkW-dM),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 
Shut  in,  enclosed,  contained,  comprised. 

1552  HfLOET.  Included,  inclusus.  1561  T.  NORTON  Cal- 
viMTi  hut.  iv.  xiv.  (1634)  637  marg.,  Tlu-y  [the  Sacraments] 
work  not  by  secret  included  force.  1667  MILTON  1 .  L.  ix. 
4i6Theonelytwoof  Mankind-.-,  hut  in  them  Ihe  whole  in- 
cluded Race.  1717-4'  CHAMBER  Cycl.  s.v  .C  uffing  After 
the  included  air  has  been  well  heated  ,8o|  HUTTON  t ,.»»-« 
Math.  I.  27S  If  two  Triangles  have  Two  Sides  and  the  In 
eluded  Angle  in  the  one,  equal  to  'I  wo  Sues  and  the 
Included  Angle  in  the  other,  the  Triangles  will  be  Identical, 


INCLUSION. 

18*6  KIRHV  &  E 

•  luded  between  llir 
..irds  the  upper  lip. 

C.  Hot.  Said  of  |iart<    •  l(   or  stamens) 

which  do  not  protrude  In  r-illa. 

1847  W 

• .     1880  i ,i  u 

t Inchrdent.  <v-.r.  [  /.•«/•<•»/,  pre-. 

pple.  ol  'i  it  I). 

'S70<''-  I   !,!>:,  r.l   till  ?",<(  c.1,  •,/,../  /',./,•   ,,, 

a  animate  Sf 

Bring  them  that  the  Includcnts  of  5 
were  1 

I  InclTrder.  Obs.  [f.  INCI.I  i  j  <  >,„. 

who  or  that  which  inch 

1610  GuiiLiM  Heraldry  m.  xii.  (1611)  120  The 
include!  kinnc. 

b.  spec.  One  who  votes  for  the  admission  of  a 
candidate.  Cf.  EXCLI'IIER  b. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  n.  282  1  li 

gu-iit  /L-al  L-itlu-r  in  th.    :  :          <lers 

Includible  inklw-dih'h,  a.  Also  -able.  [f. 
INCLUDE  v.  +  -IIILK,  after  L.  type  *inclnMilit.] 
Capable  of  being  included. 

1890  D.  11  Bill  .  A'M.  Americanist  399  These  are 
with  much  difficulty  or  not  at  all  includabfe  in  a  graphic 
method.  1894  in  /  'c/a-iN.  Y.>  i:-July,  'I  ht-  exciting  causes 
of  spavin  .  .  will  appear  to  IK:  fairly  in«  huiiljle  under  two 
general  heads.  [The  citation  from  llcntham  in  some  recent 
diets,  is  erroneous :  the  word  there  being  inelndil'le.] 

Including  (inkli7-dirj),///.  a.     [f.  INCH-HE  r. 

+  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  includes,  shuts  in,  encloses,  or  comprises. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  III.  III.  329  If  the  Head  of  the 
including  Faction,  offers  the  Head  of  the  Excluding  Party, 
to  assist  him  a.\  any  time,  in  the  Election  of  one  of  the 
Excludents.  1842  MANNING  Serm.  (1848)  I.  xiv.  197  God 
has  given  him  a  moral  sight  to  discern  the  right  as  the  test, 
and  as  the  including  form  of  true  expediency.  1899  Edin. 
Rev.  Apr.  318  The  including  shafts  were  masked  by  '  pans  ' 
or  depressions. 

2.  Incltitling  pres.  pple.  often  governs  a  sb.  parti- 
cularizing a  person  or  thing  included  in  a  proup  pre- 
viously (or  afterwards)  mentioned ;  =  Inclusive  of. 

Syntactically,  it  may  sometimes  be  viewed  as  agreeing 
with  the  word  for  the  group,  e.  g.  'I  met  a  large  party  in- 
cluding your  brothers  ' ;  but  often  it  appears  to  agree  with 
an  indefinite  pronoun  one,ive,you,  e.  g. '  including  [  =  if  we, 
one,  you  include]  servants,  the  party  will  number  fourteen'. 
In  the  latter  construction  we  have  a  kind  of  active  of  the 
passive  absolute  clause  'servants  being  included*,  or  'if 
servants  are  included '. 

1853  RUSKIN  Stones  Ven.  II.  vi,  A  large  body  of  English 
landscapists  come  into  this  class,  including  mo^t  <l<\n 
sketchers  from  nature.  1864  Daily  Tel.  20  Sept.,  These 
premises  . .  were  . .  in  the  occupation  of  several  other  ware- 
housemen, including  Mr.  T.  Tapling. 

Hence  Inclu'dingly  adv.,  inclusively. 

5-1449  PECOCK  Repr.  I.  xi\.  in  He  theryn  and  therbi 
biddlth  includingli  and  closingli  al  it  to  be  doon. 

Inclu'se,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  I.. 
inclus-us,  pa.  pple.  of  incKJcrc  to  shut  in.  Cf. 
obs.  F.  enclus  anchorite  (14th  c.  in  Godef.),  whence 
the  form  ENCLUSE,  q.v.] 

A.  adj.  Shut  up  as  an  anchorite. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  42  pou  sail  be  safe  as  ane  ankir 
incluse.  c  1440  HYI.TON  Sfala  Per/.  (W.  dc  W.  1494)  i.  xliv. 

B.  sb.  An  anchorite. 

1432-50  tr.  ffigdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  81  A  religious  man  and 
pilgreme.  .whiche  hade  lernede  of  an  incluse  [TREVISA,  of 
a  man  reclnse]  that  sowles  of  dedde  men  were  punysched 
for  theire  synnes  in  a  place  of  the  see  nye  to  Sicille.  1868 
KINGSLEV  Hermits  330  Through  these  apertures  the '  incluse ' 


between  two  projecting  portions  of  the  supra 
or  postnasus. 


age  lived  for  years  in  a  small  cell  built  up  around  them, 
beside  the  wall  of  a  cathedral.  1881  T.  E.  BRIDGETT  Hist. 
Holy  Eucharist  II.  180  The  Incluse  or  Recluse.. was  con- 
fined within  fixed  and  narrow  limits. 

t  InclU'Se,  v.  tV'.c.  [f.  L.  intlus-  ppl.  stem: 
see  prec.  At  first  only  in  pa.  pple.  inclused,  f.  as 
prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose,  shut  up. 

14-12-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rollsi  IV.  141  This  Cithero  did 
write  so  subtily  a'lle  the  batelle  of  Troy  that  hit  semede  as 
inclusede  withynne  the  schelle  of  a  nutte.  1474  ' 

he  be  taken  or  deedorellys  Inclusid 
and    shette   up  . .  al  is  finysshed    and    lost.      1496    D 
*  l\:v/>    iW     de   W.)   vi.   xiii.    253/1    Of  wymen   ancres 
so  inclused  is  seldon  herde  ony  of  these  defaults.     1570 
Satir.    Poems   Reform,    xii.    129    Keip    not    Capua   quhd 
Jone  knaifis  incluse  »>w.    1571  IHd.  I 
in  the  Louche  Inclusit.    1578--!  rckpriat.  <-  c-ntr*-. 
I    QI  The  inclused  monkes  of  that  Diocese.     159; 
ciiMERiE  Cherric/t.Slae  282  Within  mycairfull  cor].; 
issit,  In  presoun  of  my  breist. 

2.  To  close,  shut  (a  house,  the  eyes,  etc.  .     In 
quot.  intr.  for  ref. 

1500-10  I  H-NBAR  Pe-tins  Ixxiv.  46  My  ene  for  pame  incluse 
and  stcik. 

Inclusion  (InkliJ'aw).     [.id.  1 
n.  of  action  f.  indudlre:  see  IxcLn^.J 

1.  The  action  of  including    in  various  si-r 
the  vb.    ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  included  ; 
nil  instance  of  this. 

1600  ABP.   ABBOT  E*f.   Janah  3(  St.  An 
-ret  inclusion  com. 


. 

•    a  ditch,     c  1611  CHAPMAN  IIM 


INCLUSIONIST. 

•'  Greeks.  .ObtainM  a  little  time  to  breathe,  but  found 

i   i  their  inclusions.     1612  SFLDEN-  llln*t>-. 

i ;  In  this  Kingdome  the  name  of 

hath   liy   inclusion  comprehended  all  kind  of 

Aliens     1646  SIK  T.   BROWNS  I'sruii.  Ep.  vi.  iii.  286  Their 

Heliacall  obscuration,  or  their  inclusion  in  the  lustre  of  the 
Sunne.  1677  HALF,  f'rint.  Ong.  XIan.  49  The  inclusion  and 
expansion  of  any  natural  inanimate  particles  of  elementary 
Fire.  1817  JARMAN  Pm-flCs  Demises  (ed.  3)  II.  95  The  in- 
clusion of  the  produce  of  the  fund  in  the  general  residuary 
clause,  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  arrangement  of  lan- 
guage. 1851  MASSRL  Prjleg.  Lo&ica  (1860)55  To  illustrate 
the  position  of  the  three  terms  in  Barbara  by  a  diagram  . . 
tends  to  confuse  the  mental  inclusion  of  one  notion  in  the 
sphere  of  another  with  the  local  inclusion  of  a  smaller  portion 
of  a  spice  in  a  larger.  1884  Mattel^.  Guard.  24  Jan.  5  } 
The  questions  involved  in  the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the 
Hill.  1891  WF.LTON  Man.  Logic  11.  ii.  §  94  On  the  class  view 
the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is  that  of  inclusion 
in  a  •  ' 

2.  contr.  That  which  is  included  ;  spec,  in  Min., 
A  gaseous  or  liquid  substance,  or  a  small  body, 
contained  in  a  crystal  or  a  mineral  mass. 

1839  BAILF.V  Fcstus  ix.  (1852!  121  All  the  starry  inclusions 
of  all  signs,  Shall  rise,  and  rule,  and  pass.  1881  Nature 
No.  616.  355  Other  sections  . .  are  those  on  mineral  inclu- 
sions, on  the  hardness  and  etching  of  crystal  faces. 

Inclu  sionist, ->/>.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  One  who 
supports  a  principle  or  measure  of  inclusion. 

1893  n.tft'y  .\V:c>-  12  July  4  '8  Hours  are  enough  .  -to  trans- 
form them  from  exclusionists  to  inclusionists,  from  Federal 
Home  Rulers  to  Colonial  Home  Rulers. 

Inclusive  (inkl«-siv),  n.  sl>.}  [ad.  med.L.  »';;- 
clusTv-us,  (.  iitcfiis-,  ppl.  stem  of  inch~<d?re  to  IN- 
c-r.rnE  :  see  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  indusif.  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  character  or  function  of  including, 
enclosing,  or  comprehending. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  i.  59  The  inclusiue  Verge  Of 
Golden  Mettall,  that  must  round  my  Brow.  1814  WORDSW. 
!•:  \\ursion  iv.  678  Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
An  I  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands.  1858  HA\V- 
i HORSE  /'r.  4  ft.  Jrnls.  II.  23  Between  the  two  inclusive 
extremes  of  Phidias  and  Clarke  Mills. 

b.  Characterized  by  including  a  great  deal,  or 
everything  that  naturally  comes  within  its  scope ; 
comprehensive;  all-embracing. 

Inclusive  terms,  payment,  etc.  :  such  as  include  all  acces- 
sory payments. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  i.  iii.  232  Notes,  whose  faculties    | 
inclusiue  were,  More  then  they  were  in  note.     1817  COLE-    I 
RIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  I.  xii.  242  In  Latin  we  must  too  often  be    j 
contented  with  a  more  general  and  inclusive  term.     1876 
J.  PARKER  Paracl.  i.  xiv.  229  In  His  self-resurrection  our 
Lord  repeated  all  His  miracles  in  one  inclusive  act.     1880 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Odd  or  Even  ?  xv.  135  Not  so  deep  or  inclu- 
sive as  to  anticipate  query. 

C.  Characterized  by  including,  comprising,  or 
taking  in,  as  opposed  to  excluding  or  leaving  out. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  (1656)  105  The  word,  '  To  such  '  is 
..rather  inclusive  as  to  them,  then  exclusive.  1665  T.  MALL 
Offer  F.  Help  57  There  are  divers  sorts  of  marks  ;  some  are 
exclusive  . .  others  are  inclusive.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardi- 
nals HI.  in.  328  He  had  not  enough  of  the  inclusive  power. 
1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  394  It  is  the  nature  of  all  human 
science  and  knowledge,  to  proceed  most  safely  by  negative 
and  exclusive,  to  what  is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

d.  Inclusive  of,  including  or  embracing  (some 
specified  thing  or  matter  which  is  hereby  taken  in). 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  19.  i/i  Those  Words  . .  wou'd 
be  Inclusive  of  Perjury.  1871  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Lr-.'. 
v.  2t  Fraud  . .  and  oppression  are  inclusive  of  most  wrong 
done  to  a  neighbor. 

t  2.  Characterized  by  being  included  or  compre- 
hended in  something  else.  Obs. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Inclnsiue,  which  containeth,  or  is  con- 
tained. 1641  MILTON  Argt.  cone.  Militia  36  What  they 
declare  to  be  Law  the  King  by  an  inclusive  judgement 
declareth  to  be  Law  also.  1735  H.  BROOKE  L'niv.  Beauty 
ll.  327  Each  note  inclusive  melody  reveals. 

3.  quasi-orfz>.  The  term  or  terms  named  being 
included  :  =  INCLUSIVELY  2. 

Formerly  sometimes  treated  as  med.L.  inclusive  adv. 

1515  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  "261  Fra  («  xiiij  day 
forsaid  inclusiue,  to  xx  day  of  be  samyn  exclusiue.  15.. 
Almanack  for  Vear  1386,  49  Lat  hym  wythdrawthe  3  fouit 
panes  until  be  24  day  of  February  inclusive.  1601  FUL- 
BECKE  Pandectes  6  If  you  accompt  from  the  first  hower  to  the 
seuenth  inclusive.  1713  SWIFT  Cadmus  H  Vanessa  148  I'll 
search  where  ev'ry  virtue  dwells,  From  courts  inclusive 
down  to  cells.  1838  DE  MORGAN  Eis.  Pi-obab.  77  In  200 
tosses,  what  is  the  chance  that  the  number  of  heads  shall 
lie  between  97  and  103,  both  inclusive?  1873  HAMERTON 
Intell.  Life  xi.  v.  (1875)  427  From  Monday  till  Saturday 
inclusive. 

B.  sb.  An  inclusive  proposition  or  particle.    Cf. 

EXCLUSIVE  B.  i. 

1533  MORE  DtMl.  Salem  Wks.  943/1  This  man  is  so  cun- 
ing  in  his  inclu-mes  &  ctdusiues,  that  he  dyscerneth 

nothing  betwene  copulatiues  and  disiunctiues 
Inclusively    inklw-sivli).   adv.      ff   prcc    + 

-LT  *.] 

1.  In  a  way  that  includes  ;  so  as  to  include  or  be 
included,  a.  By  way  of  comprehension  within 
material  limits. 


1RO 

i.  it  onely  howe  to  finde  the  Epact  for  . .  .\\xii 
me,  but  also  the  Golden  number.    1589  Hay  at:: 
H  callings  are  not  onely  inclusiuely,  but  also  expressely 
in  the  worde.     1658  OSBORN  A".  7"-''-  W]  [It  was] 

iii.ui.lained  that  his  Majesties  Pardon  lay  inclusively  in  the 
Commission  he  gave  him  upon  his  setting  out  to  sea.  1790 
BI-RKE  l-'r.  Rev.  88  He  [man]  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his 
»\vn  governor.  He  inclusively  ..  abandons  the  right  of 
self-defence.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  44  The  in- 
tention of  the  agent,  wherever  it  can  be  independently  or 
inclusively  ascertained. 

2.  With  inclusion  of  the  term  or  limit  mentioned  ; 
one  or  both  extremes  being  included.  Cf.  INCLI-- 
si\  F  a.  3. 

1597  MOKLEY  Introd.  Mus.  70  In  reckoning  your  distances 
.  .you  vnderstood  mee  exclusiuely,  and  I  meant  inclusiuely. 
1607  TOPSF.LL  Fc-ur-f.  Beasts  (16581  047  They  were  cele- 
brated in  Olympus  every  fifth  year  inclusively,  that  is,  after 
the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  a  1661  FULLER  W'c-rthies  i. 
(1662)  98  He  built  the  Church  of  Newberry  from  the  Pulpit 
westward  to  the  Tower  inclusively.  1701  S.  SEWALL  Diary 
14  Jan.  1879)  II.  31  Singing  of  the  goth  Psalm,  from 
the  8th  to  the  isth  verse  inclusively.  1762  H.  WALPOLE 
I'ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  274  Four  small  plates  of 
kings  from  William  I.  to  George  I.  inclusively.  1805 
Reports  V.  246  The  word  until,  .is  used  indifferently  either 
inclusively  or  exclusively. 

Inclnsiveuess    (inkl/7-sivni-s).      [f.  as   prec. 

+  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  inclusive. 

1731  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  iMi  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Crt. 
N.  J.  II.  App.32/i  The  instinctive  hankering  after  inclusive 
ness  of  text.  1885  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Pelvic  S,  Hernie  Thera- 
peut.  295  The  adequacy  of  the  means  is  shown  in  its  scope 
and  inclusiveness. 

Inclu'SOry,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  inclfis-,  ppl.  stem 
(see  INCLUSIVE)  +  -OBY.]  Having  the  property  of 
including  various  elements ;  =  INCLUSIVE. 

1775  WRAXAI.L  Tour  North.  Enrofe  360  Dedicating  it  to 
the  ..  Trinity,  the  .  .Virgin,  and  St.  Bernard.  These  inclu. 
sory  dedications  were  common  in  most  countries. 

t  Incoa'ched,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  en-,  [f. 
IN-  2  +  COACH  +  -ED'.]  Conveyed  in  a  coach  or 
carriage. 

1599  R.  FITCH  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  i.  264  The  king  goeth 
mc[o]ached,  as  they  do  all.  a  1618  J.  D.AVIES  ll'ks.  (1876)  22 
(D.)  Tamburlaine  . .  encoacht  in  burnisht  gold. 

flncOia-ct,  a.  Obs.  rare—  °.  [•aA.'L.incoact-us, 
f.  in-  (IN-  a)  +  coactns  COACT  ///.  a.]  =next. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  Incoact,  vnconstrained. 

tlncOia'Cted,  a.  Obs.  rare  \i.\i.incoact-tis 
(see  prec.)  +  -Er>l  2  :  cf.  COACTED.]  Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  312  A  light  and  clear  Intel- 
lect, a  free  and  incoacted  Will. 

Incoagulable  (inkojfe-girflab'l),  a.  [f.  IN- 3 
+  COAGULABLE.]  That  cannot  be  coagulated ;  in- 
capable of  coagulation. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  556  Certain  Bodies  . .  in  themselves 
invisible  and  incoagulable.  1672  BOYLE  Ess.  Gems  i.  Wks. 
I772'1'.  527  The  remaining  and  incoagulable  part  of  it  may 
have  been  imbibed  by  the  ambient  air.  1822-34  Good's 
Stud*  .I/,,/,  (ed.  4)  II.  648  The  fluids  of  the  body  are  loose 
and  incoagulable. 

Incoiale'scence.  rare.  [f.  IN-  a  +  COALES- 
CENCE.] Want  of  coalescence ;  non-coalescence. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  (citing  Walker). 

Inco,ale-scible,a.  rare—1,  [f.  IN- 3  +  COALESCE 
v.  +  -IBLE.]  Not  capable  of  coalescing. 

1821  Tales  of  Landlord  New  Ser.  Fair  Witch  Glas  Llyn 
I.  p.  vii,  The  incoalescible  learning  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

t  Incoa-ted,  encoa-ted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
IN-  -,  EN-  +  COAT  sb.  +  -ED  '.]  (See  quots.) 

1611  FLORIO,  Incottato,  incoated,  hauing  a  coat  on.  IHd., 
IngiuHiato,  encoted,  hauing  a  cote  on. 

tlncocted,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  incoct-tts  un- 
cooked, raw  +  -ED'  2.]  Uncooked,  raw,  crude; 
hence,  undigested  or  indigestible. 

1645  Bp.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  xii.6i  Meales  usually 
sawced  with  an  healthfull  hunger,  wherein  no  incocled 
Crudities  oppresse  Nature.  i6s7ToML!NSON  K mou's  Disf. 
92  Things  incocted  and  untractable  are  cocted  and  made 
more  mild. 

t  Inco'Ctible,  a.  Obs.     [f.  IN-  :i  +  COCTIBLE.] 

Indigestible. 

1684  tr.  Kontfs  Merc.  Ceinpit.  ix.  323  The  Flower  remains 
crude,  incoctible,  and  insuperable. 

tlnCO'ctile,".  Obs.  rare-1,  [f .  IN-  3  +  COCTILE.] 
Crude,  raw. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xvm.  606  A  great  Putre- 
faction . .  of  a  thick  and  incoctll  nature. 

t  Inco'Ction  J.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  -',  after  concoction  • 
cf.  late  I>.  incorlion  boiling  in.]  App.  —concoction 
or  third  concoction  •  see  CONCOCTION  i  b. 

1607  WAI.KJNGTON  Opt.  Glass  64  The  first  [engendered)  after 
our  aliment  is  blood,  phleume  is  the  first  after  incoctiun. 


b.   liy  way  of  comprehension  of  particulars  in 
a  group,  or  of  a  part  in  a  whole. 

1578  Almanack,  Ken-  Calend.  in  Liturg.  Sem.  (> 
(Parker  Soc.»  441  An  Almanacke,  inclusively  romprehend- 


the  Incoction  of  Old  Age.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Comfit. 
vi.  179  Troubles  and  disorders  about  the  Stomach  ..  Want 
of  appetite,  Incoction. 

Incoercible  i  ink«,5-jslb'l ),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  COER- 

1'ini.K  :  cf.  F.  incoercible  (iSth  c.  in  Hatx.-Darm.).] 
1.  That  cnnnot  be  coerced,  restrained,  or  over- 
powered by  force ;  irrepressible. 
1756  C.  I.rcAS  /Tis.  (( 'atrrs  III.  1^6  Heal,  .when  confined, 
mcoercible  explosions.    1804  W. TAYLOR  in  .•!•;.. 
They  [the  American  ministers]  must  abide  by  the 
lnc<»'  f  popular  suffrage.      1896   Daily  Nnvs 


INCOGITANT. 

:ie  6,  i   She  called  upon  im>  ul.il,-  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  incoercible  sicki,. 
2.   Incapable  of  being  confined  ;  volatile. 
1710  T.  FULLER  Pharin.  'Kxtemp.  19.'  Flatus .  .  an  ii;\ 
impalpable,  and   incoercible   Spirit.      1756  C.  Luc.v 
//  attrs   II.   166  An  acid  of  extreme  subtilily,   alii 
coercible.      1835  KIRBY  HM.  e,  Inst.  Anim.   \.  Introd.  41 
ing  of  the  imponderable  incoercible  fluids,  and  speci- 
fying heat,  electricity,  the  magnetic  fluid  (etc.). 

tb.  Incapable  of  being  liquefied  by  pressure: 
formerly  said  of  some  gases.   Obs. 

1861  B.  SILMMAX,  Jr.  Physics  (ed.  2)  «  256  It  [the  atmo- 
sphere)  is  composed  of  two  incoercible  ga.ses,  nitrogen  aid 

Incoexistence  (inikv"|egzi-stens).  rare,  nonce- 
vd.  [f.  IN-  ::  +  COEXISTENCE.]  Absence  of  coex- 
istence ;  the  fact  of  not  existing  together. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §  12  There  is  yet  another 
and  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance  which  sets  us  more 
remote  from  a  certain  Knowledge  of  the  co-existence,  or 
inco-existence  (if  I  may  so  say.i  of  different  ideas  in  the 
same  subject. 

Incoffin  (inkfi'fm),  v.  Also  6  -en.  [f.  IN-  -  + 
COFFIN  :  cf.  F.  encoffinsr  (early  i6th  c.  in  Codef.V] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  coffin. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE   Peramt.  Kent  (1826)  128  This  good 

father  (thinking  to  have  procured  some  gaine  to  his  Church, 
by  veneration  of  the  dead  bodies  . .)  persuaded  the  King  to 
incoffen  them,  and  to  commit  them  to  honorable  buriall  in 
Christeschurch  at  Cnnterburie.  1574  HEI.LOWES  Guevara's 
J''ain.  E^.  11577)  343  .The  Citties  did  burie  their  dead  . .  in- 
coffined  with  a  certein  wood  of  Cithia  incorruptible  1670 
I'l  .\s  <Jt.  Case  Lil:  Cons,:  Wks.  1782  III.  15  They  condemn 
the  Papists  for  incoffining  the  scriptures  aiul  their  worship 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

2.  To  hold  or  enclose  like  a  coffin. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Satr.  v.  i,  That  sepulchre  that  holds 
\  our  coffin,  shall  incoffm  me  alive. 

Incog  (inkp-g),  a.,  aih>.,sl>.  [Colloquial  abbre- 
viation of  INCOGNITO,  INCOGNITA.] 

A.  adj.   =  INCOGNITO,  INCOGNITA  a. 

1705  Double  Welcome  xi,  He's  now  a  Priest  incog  ..  with 
Sword  and  Wig.     i7I2  OLDISWORTH  tr.  Hf race' flats  i.  2J/! 
He  had  a  mind  to  be  Incog.     1835  W.  IRVING  Crayat 
(1849)  227,  I  am  apt  to  treat  him  with  respect  from  the  idea 
that  he  may  be  a  great  prince  incog. 

B.  aiiv.   =  INCOGNITO  adv. 

1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  34  r  5  Mr.  Justice  Overdo  . .  met 
with  more  Enormities  by  walking  iiict'g.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sch.  Scant?,  iv.  iii,  What  !  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evi- 
dence incog?  1807  SIR  R.  WILSON-  Jrnl.  15  July  in  Life 
(1862)  II.  viii.  320  We  hear  . .  that  Buonaparte  went  on  the 
water  inag.  at  Kiinigsberg.  1840  HOOD  Ki/mansegg, 
Courtship  x,  A  Foreign  Count— who  came  incog. 

C.  sb.  =!NCOGNITO,  INCOGNITA  sb. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Incog,  for  Incognito,  a 
Man  of  Character  or  Quality  concealed  or  in  disguise.  1813 
BYRON  Rr.  ofAfyrtos  11.  ix.  note,  I  have  seen  the  Capital! 
Pacha.,  wearing  it  [a  Turkish  sailor's  dress)  as  a  kind  of 
incog.  1895  Westtn.  Gaz.  2  Aug.  2/1  The  '  incog.'  was  kept 
very  strictly.  No  visits  were  received,  the  local  press  was 
silent  as  the  grave  concerning  the  august  visitors. 


t  IncO'gent,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  '. 
SENT.]     Not  cogent ;  without  force. 


[f.  IN-  3  +  Co- 

1667  WATERHOUSF.  Fire  Loud.  157  But  I  forbear  what 
mine  Oratory  is  incogent  in. 

Incogitabi-lity.  rare  - '.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  unthinkable  ;  incapability  of 
being  thought. 

1852  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  602  We  then  predicate 
mcogitability. 

Incogitable  (ink(rdo"itab'l),  "•  [ad.  late  L. 
iiufgitMil-ii  :  see  IN-  3  and  COGITABLE.]  Unthink- 
able, inconceivable. 

15*2  MORE  De  Quat.  tfmiss.  Wks.  78/2  To  mynyster  by 
subtylle  and  incogytable  mcanes  . .  vnlawefull  longyng  to 
lyue.  1678  HOBBES  Decam.  v.  55  As  for  the  conversion  of 
Air  into  Water  by  Condensation  ..  it  is  a  tiling  incogitable. 
1865  GKOTR  I'lato  I.  ii.  108  Let  us  grant  that  Ens  or  Entia 
exist ;  they  would  nevertheless  (argued  Gorgias)  be  incogit- 
able and  unknowable. 

t  IncO'gitance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next :  see 
-ANCE.]  Want  of  thought ;  =next. 

1637  JACKSON-  ?ncl  Serm.  Jer.  .xxvi.  19  §  ,  The  second  in- 
cogitance  is  more  pertinent  to  this  place,  and  in  itself  more 
dangerous.  1639  STANLEY  Hist,  f'/ii/os.  xm.  (1701)  611/1 
We  oppose  not  Prudence  to  any  affection  so  much  as  to  In- 
cogitance,  Ignorance,  Folly. 

t  Inctvgitancy.  Oh.  [nd.  L.  iiHvgitrin/ia 
thoughtlessness,  I.  incHgitiint-cm  :  see  next.] 

1.  Want  of  thought  or  reflection  ;  thoughtlessness, 
heedlessness,  negligence  ;  inadvertence. 

1611  SCLATER  Chr.  Strength  ;  Infirmities  ..  are,  vsually, 
sins  of  incogitancie.  1611  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Diatritx  i.  39  It 
was  peraduenture  a  slip  of  the  pen  vpon  incogitancy.  1693 
TYRRELL  J.aw  A'a.'.  160  Through  some  Errour,  Wca! 
or  Incogitancy  . .  they  may  often  deviate  from  this  great 
end.  1759  B.  MARTIN-  AVi/.  Hist.  Ent;.  I.  H'itts.  104  An 
Argument  of  vulgar  Incogitancy. 

2.  Want  of  the  faculty  ol  thought. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemf.  n.  viii.  83  The  tremblings 
of  the  heart,  the  incogitancy  of  the  minde  . .  represent  a 
death-bed  to  be  but  an  ill  station  for  a  penitent.  (-1673 
Rtasonaote  Def.  Seasonable  Disc.  20  Were  not  our  Author 
furnished  with  a  convenient  talent  of  incogitancy,  he  could 
not  but  know. 

Incogitant  (ink/vdsitant),  a.  [ad.  I.,  jnciyi- 
tilnt-em  unthinking,  f.  in-  (Is- :')  +  cop'tans,  pres. 
pule,  olcegitare  to  think.]  That  does  not  think. 

1.  Thoughtless ;  unthinking ;  characteri/ed  by 
want  of  thought ;  inconsiderate. 


INCOGITANTLY. 

1628  JACKSON  Crc<-tt  vi.  x.  §  i  liy  the  incogitant  use  of  these 
and  the  like  scripture  phrases.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  J'enit. 
Pardoned  n.  i.  11713)  138  A  light  incogitant  young  man. 
(i  1683  WHICHCOTE  Disc.  (1703)  III.  194,  I  might  have 
been  incogitant  all  my  days  of  these  things,  w!ii<  h 
offered  I  know  to  be  true.  1732  STACKHOUSF.  Hist.  />'//•/<? 
(1767)  VI.  vm.  v.  512  So  blind  and  incogitant  that  his  Em- 
press Messalina  married  herself  to  another  man.  1893  F. 
HALL  in  Nation  (N.Y.)  16  Feb.  123/1  If  the  ruling  of  an  in- 
cogitant  autocrat  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  warrant  of  good 

2i  Not  having  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

1702  HOWE  Living  Temple  i.  iii.  §  i?  \Vks.  1724  I.  45  As 
mind  is  a  cogitant  substance,  matter  is  incogitant. 

InCO'gitantly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y  2.]  Un- 
thinkingly, thoughtlessly,  without  consideration  or 
reflection. 

1645  T.  HILL  Olive  Branch  of  Peace  (1648)  34  If  they  finde 
they  did  it  rashly  and  incogitantly.  a  1677  BARROW  Scrm. 
(1687)  I.  xiii.  184  Men  almost  as  often  speak  incogitantly, 
as  they  think  silently. 

t  InCO'gitate,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  in- 
cogitat-ns,  f.  in-  JN-:SI  +  cSgitatui,  pa.  pple.  of 
cegitare  to  think.]  Not  thought  of ;  unexpected  ; 
unpremeditated. 

1652  GAULE  Mngaslrom.  95  The  nature  and  property  of  a 
meer  contingent  is  to  be.. unknown,  sudden,  indeterminate, 
incogitate. 

Incogitative  (ink^-dgitf'tw),  a.  rare.  [f. 
Ix-  '•'•  +  COGITATIVE.]  Unthinking  ;  destitute  of  the 
thinking  faculty. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Utui.  iv.  x.  §  9  There  are  but  two  sorts 
of  beings  in  the  world,  .which  ..we  will  hereafter  call  cogi- 
tative and  incogitative  beings.  1706  CLARKE  Nat.Sr  Rto. 
Kelig.  Pref.  (R.),  From  my  using  the  word  mere  Matter, 
he  concludes  that  I  imagine  there  is  another  form  of  Matter, 
which  is  not  a  mere,  bare,  pure,  incogitative  Matter.  1813 
BUSBY  Lucretius  in.  Comment,  xiv,  If  the  seeds  of  heat, 
air,  and  vapour  are  as  positively  incogitative  as  those  of  the 

Hence  Inco:gitati'vity  (rare-1},  the  quality  of 
being  incogitative  or  without  the  faculty  of  thought. 

1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  191  Is  the  same  in  effect 
as  to  say,  that  God  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to 
incogitativity. 

II  Incognita  (inkfi'gnita),  a.  and  st>.1  [It.  in- 
cognita, fern,  of  incognito  unknown.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  female :   Unknown  or  disguised ; 
having  one's  identity  concealed  or  unavowed.     . 

1668  DRVDEN  Mock  Astral,  ill.  Wks.  1701  I.  303  Being 
thus  incognita,  I  shall  discover  if  he  make  love  to  any  of 
TOU.  1716  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  /..-/.  to  C'tess  Mar  3  Aug., 
i  walked  almost  all  over  the  town  yesterday,  incognita,  in 
my  slippers.  1884  RITA  I'ivicnnc  v.  v,  She  would  go  to 
Naples  incognita. 

B.  set.    1.  An  unknown  or  disguised  woman  or 
girl ;  one  whose  identity  is  not  made  known.     In 
1 8th  c.  used  often  of  a  sweetheart. 

1718  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  H'onderv.  i.  (Jod.), That's  the  lady's 
name  of  the  house,  where  my  incognita  is.  1748  SMOLLETT 
Rod.  Rand.  Ii.  (18041  349  The  whole  was  subscribed—1  Your 
incognita  '.  1807  ANNA  M.  POUTER  Hungar.  Bro.  ill.  (1832) 
40  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  see  your  incognita  without 
knowing  her  by  instinct.  1828  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser. 
Ill  (1863!  465  Nobody  knew  any  thing  certain  of  the  incog- 
nita, or  her  story,  fig.  1833  H'rstm.  K,-.:  Jan.  41  The 
charms  of  that  fair  incognita  the  '  legitimate  drama.  _  _ 

2.  Unknown  or  unavowed  character  or  position 
(of  a  woman). 


i 


. World  No.  399.  10  The  Queen  will  not  assume  her 

incognita  until  she  reaches  Cherbourg. 

II  InCO'gnita,  sb.-pl.  [L.  incognita,  neut.  pi. 
of  incognitas  unknown;  cf.  next.]  Unknown  things 
or  places. 

1846  GROTE  Greece  (1854)  I.  477  They  [myths],  .explained 
many  of  the  puz/ling  incognita  of  the  present.  1853  KANE 
Grinnelt  K.vp.  xxxi.  1 1856)  272  At  this  rate,  we  will  in  a  few 
days  be  within  the  Baffin's  Bay  incognita. 

t  Incognite  (inkp-gnit),  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  »;/- 
cognit-us  unknown,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  coginl-«s,  pa. 
pple.  of  cognoscere  to  get  to  know.]  Unknown. 

1600  Ev  H'oman  in  Hum.  II.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  All 
which  to  me  are  . .  Obsurde  inigmaes,  and  to  my  studies 
Incognite  Language.  1677  GALE  <>/.  Gentilfi  iv.  458 
becomes  us . .  to  receive . .  al  the  workes  of  Providence,  albeit 
they  may  seem  to  many  injust,  because  incognite  and  in- 
comprehensible. 1678  T.  JORDAN  Triumphs  Land.  Ded., 
By  their  [merchants']  Cost,  Adventures,  ^Diligence,  and 
Vigilance,  incognite  Countries  have  been  discovered. 

Inco-gnitive,  «  ra,*-1.  [f.  IN- 3  +  COGNI- 
TIVE.] Destitute  of  the  faculty  of  cognition;  unable 

to  take  cognizance. 

1862  F  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  154  God  made  the 
soul  cognitive  ;.  and  who  shall  make  it  incogmtive? 

II  Incognito  <  inkp-gnito),  a.,  adv.,  so.     1 1.  -t 
(-t»).    [It.  incognito  adj.,  adv.,  unknown,  disguised, 
ad.  L.  incognitas  :  see  INCOGNITE. 

1652  H.  COGAN  tr.  ScuJery's  Ibrahim  I.  ii.  39  He  went . . 
in  that  manner,  which  the  Grandees  of  Italie  do  often  make 
use  of,  whenas  they  travdl,  and  which  they  call  lncognitt.1 
A.  adj.  Unknown  ;  whose  identity  is  concealec: 
or  unavowed,  and  therefore  not  taken  as  known ; 
concealed  under  a  disguised  or  assumed  character. 

,649  EVELYN  Lib.  f,  Xe,-;'t.  iv.  Misc.  Writ  ('BojOn  1  hey 
make  it.. their  chiefest  care  to  make  'hemjlves.h^d"r ™? 
incognito.  1676  ETNI-M  l'".' '<."'•  '•  A  f ool  .• 

very  troublesome,  when  he  Presumes  he  is  Incognito.    1732 
I,,. WARD  SetAos   II.  vn.   7°  This  prince  was  incognito  in 
Arabia.     1864  Linnet's  Trial  I.  I.  in.  7',  I  only  came  for 
VOL.  V. 
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a  couple  of  days  . .  and  I  intended  to  have  remained  in- 
cognito. 

b.  Of  a  thing:  Done  or  conducted  under  disguise. 
1819  T.Hopii  A  nastasius  (1820)  1 1.  ii.  30  Asses  for  incognito 
expeditions. 

B.  adv.  With  one's  real  name,  title,  or  character 
undisclosed  or  disguised  :  used  csp.  in  reference  to 
royal  or  dignified  personages  who  wish  to  conceal 
their  identity  or  not  to  be  openly  recognized. 

1649  EVELYN  Mem.  12  July,  Mr.  Arthur  Slingsby,  who 
left  England  incognito.  1691  T.  ROGERS  Disc.  Trouble 
Mind  384  A  Christian  in  this  World  is  like  a  King  that 
travels  Incognito  in  a  strange  land.  1709  I'CIOR  Ladle  2 
The  Scepticks  think 'twas  long  ago  Since  Hods  came  down 
Incognito.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Meurtray  1-am.  II.  i 
you  wished  to  do  good  incognito.  I  did  not  disclose  your 
name.  1862  HOOK  Lives  Al'ps.  II.  iii.  211  He  had  passed 
incognito  through  Canterbury. 

C.  so.  1.  An  unknown  man  ;  one  who  conceals 
his  identity ;  an  anonymous  person. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.)  228,  I  send  you 
all  f  have  of  that  admirable  Incognito.  1784  COWPER  Let. 
22  Feb.,  The  same  incognito  to  all  except  ourselves  made 
us  his  almoners  this  year  likewise.  1797  E.  Du  Bois  Piece 
Fnm.  Biogr.  II.  81  This  for  the  incogmti.  1802  MAR.  EDGK- 
WORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix.  163  This  young  incognito. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  unknown,  anonymity  ; 
fictitious  character ;  disguise ;  orig.  in  phrase  in  in- 
cognito (taken  as  L.  or  It.),  in  concealment,  in  an 
anonymous  character. 

[1663  COWLEY  Verses  ff  Ess.,  Obscurity,  I  think ..  that  the 
pleasantest  condition  of  life  is  in  incognito,  c  1669  LADY 
CHAWORTH  in  12/4  Rep.  Hist.  JtKS.  Comm.  App.  v.  12  The 
Prince  of  Thuscany  . .  being  in  incognito.)  1822  HAZLITT 
Table-t.  Ser.  II.  ii.  (1869)  35  Never  venturing  out  of  their 
imposing  and  mysterious  incognito.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
flours  in  Library  (1802)  I.  i.  12  Few  writers  would  have 
preserved  their  incognito  so  long.  1886  \V.  ALEXANDER  St. 
Augustine's  Holiday  9  Proving  that  chance  is  God's  in- 
cognito. 

IttCO:guizabi°lity.  rare.  [f.  next:  see -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  incognizable. 

c  1860  Lond.  Rev.  No.  32.  541  His  doctrine  of  the  incog- 
nisability  of  the  Infinite. 

Incognizable,  -isable  (ink-j>-gni-,  -kirniz- 
ab'l:,  a.  [f.  Is- 3  +  COGNIZABLE;  cf.  F.  incon- 
naissable  (\incognoissable), l6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.] 
Not  cognizable ;  incapable  of  being  known,  per- 
ceived, or  apprehended  by  the  senses  or  intellect ; 
incapable  of  recognition. 

1852  M.  ARNOLD  Human  Life  8  On  life's  incognisable  sea. 

1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  288  Why  then  describe  these 

truths    as    intrinsically   incognizable?      1880   Churchman 

No.  5.  331  The  old  coinage  of  years  gone  by  had  become 

\    incognisable  by  stress  of  wear  and  mutilation. 

InCOgnizance  (inkjrgni-,  -kfvnizans).  [f.  IN-'* 
+  COGNIZANCE.]  Want  of  knowledge  or  recog- 
nition. 

(11856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Lect.  (1877)  I.  xix.  367  Now 
this  incognisance  may  be  explained.  1865  MRS.  WHITNEY 
Gayii'orthys  vi.  (1879)  68  They  would  scarcely  drift  away 
from  each  other  into  utter  incognizance  and  separation. 

Incognizant  (ink?-™-,  -kj>-nizant),  a.  [f. 
I>j.  3  +  COGNIZANT.]  Not  cognizant ;  without 
cognizance,  knowledge,  or  apprehension  of;  un- 
aware, unconscious  of. 

1837  Frast-r's  Mag.  XV.  760  Being  utterly  incognisant 
of  their  inquiries,  '[she]  merely  shook  her  head.  1856 
FERRIER  Inst.  Mctafh.  i.  81  A  man  . .  is  never  a  together 
incognisant,  is  never  totally  oblivious,  of  himself.  1878 
KrSKiN  Notes  Turner's  Drawings  88  Not  incognizant  of 
this  joyful  industry. 

IncOgnoSCent   (inkfgnp-sent),    a. 
TN._  :i  +  COGNOSCENT.]     Unknowing,  ignorant. 

1827  W.  G.  S.  E.vcurs.  Village  Curate  133, 1  pardon  you, 
my  choleric  incognoscent  octogenarian. 

Incognoscibility  (uuVgnpsibrliti).   [l.nex 
see  -m\|     The  quality  or  condition  of  being  m- 
cosrioscible ;  unknowableness. 

1824  BENTHAM  Bk.  Fallacies  i.  i.  1 1  The  incognoscibility, 
theexpensiveness,  the  dilatoriness,  the  vexatiousness  of  the 
system  of  judicial  procedure.  iWSooTHW  .»«*»•  Inten*. 
xix  V  386  If.  .the  Imperial  Philosopher  should  censure  the 
still  incognoscible  Author  for  still  continuing  in  incognosci- 
bility 1  should  remind  him  of  the  Elelisiman  Myst.  nW. 
MILL  Pol.  Kcan.  v.  yiii.  §  3  (1876)  533. 


4  .    -«.    .        . 

Incognoscible  (inkraw-db  1),  «•    tf-  : 

COGNOSCIBLE.]  Unknowable,  beyond  cognizance. 
1601  E.  TAYLOR  Kehmais  Theos.  Philos.  199  To  some  this 
Qu2tion  may  seem,  .so  occult  as  if  incognoscible  \frwted 
incoeniscible]  rt*  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI  II.  304  H"= 
mag^ncence'  of  that  mind  which  dwelt,  in  th«  r™«.  of 
the  incognoscible.  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  1(1847)  ^  ':.A^cl 
205  Incognito  I  am  and  wish  to  be,  and  incognoscible  it  is 
in  my  power  to  remain. 

Incoherence  (ink«,h,«.-rens).    | 
HERENCE;   cf.  It.  incoherent   (.Florio,  1611),  V. 
incoherence  (iSth  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).]     The  (act, 
condition,  or  quality  of  being  incoherent. 


"S  mWantr'o{  connexion  ;  incompatibility,  incon- 


INCOHERENT. 

kin  to  one  another,  as  scarce  to  appear  the  Productions  of 

the   same   Pen.     a  1674  CLARENDON   Hist.    Rtb.  XL    }  202 

troubled  the    Parliament 

the   less,    for   their    i  .    L<_- 

reduo  n  c.       1824    I. 

'  I.  494  The  same  aull  :isle 

!  human  natm  • 

the  seeds  of  pride  '.     Observe  the  i 

here   joined    together ;   making    a  view  extinguish,    and 
extinguish  seeds. 

•i.  \\ant  of  coherence  or  connexion  in  thought 
or  language ;  incongruity,  inconsistency  ;  wani 
logical  or  rational  consistency  or  congniity. 

1611  FLORIO,  Incoherenza,  incoherence.  1643  MILTON 
Divi-rcc  ti.  ii,  The  incohei 

must  not  be  thus  interpreted.    1664-94  ^  '"•'• 

II.  141  A  Petition  fraught  with  Nonsense  and  Incoherence, 
Confusion  and  Impertinence.      1778   I'.v    Lo\\  i  n    /r.iwa/. 
Isaiah  Notes  led.  12)  189  This  obscure  incoherence  is  gix-en 
toil  by  the  false  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  particle.     1829  I. 
TAYLOR  F.nthus.  iv.  (1867)  84  The  intrinsic  incoherci. 
heresy.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  I.  ry8  Never  was  a  gr  < 
amount  of  incoherence  crammed  into  a  short  sentence. 

b.  with  an  and  //. :  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  in- 
coherent statement  or  proceeding. 
1658  BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps.  vii.  157  A  Testimony  which 
-:ged  with  so  many  improbabilities,  and  incongruities, 
and    incoherences.       1710   ADDISOX    H  ///"*,'   A-tviw.   No.  4 
-•r)  The  system  of  his  politicks,  when  disembroiled  and 
cleared  of  all  those  incoherences  and  independent  matters 
that  are  woven  into  this  motley  piece.     1859  1.  TAVLOR 
Logic  in  Theol.  285  This  mythic  theory  is  a  mass  of  in- 
coherences. 

Incoherency  (inkehifrensi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-KNCY.]  The  quality  of  being  incoherent;  =  IN- 
COHERENCE 2,  3. 

1684  BCNYAN  Pilgr.  II.  186  There  is  an  Incoherencie  in 
tlieir  Words  now,  as  there  was  before.  1751  EARL  ORRKRV 
Remarks  Swift  (1752)  51  The  incoherency  of  situation  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  excusable  faults  in  the  collection. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  227  The  pulse  has 
been  a  hundred  and  forty,  -in  a  minute,  with  incoherency  or 
delirium  from  the  first  night.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside 
Stor.  71  To  believe,  that  the  whole  of  his  illness,  and  the 
incoherency  of  his  speech,  had  been  feigned  to  elude 
suspicion. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  this  quality  ; 
something  incoherent. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4417/3  Besides  the  many  Absurdities 
and  Incoherencies  in  the  historical   Part  thereof.     1837-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  in.  iii.  §  i  f  20  This  cannot  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  incoherencies  of  Madness.     1856  MRS.BROV 
A  ur.  Leigh  I.  7  The  incoherencies  of  change  and  death. 

Incoherent  (inkchT«'rent),  a.  (sfr.)  Also  7 
-haerent.  [f.  IN-  :l  +  COHERENT  :  cf.  F.  incoherent 
(iSth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  coherent. 

1.  Without  physical  coherence  or  cohesion  ;  con- 
sisting of  parts  which  do  not  stick  or  cling  together ; 
unconnected,  disjoined,  loose. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  n.  (1723!  123  Matter 
which  was  . .  lax,  incoherent,  and  in  Form  of  Earth,  or  of 
Sand.  1756  C.  I.VCAS  /.«.  (/  'alers  I.  40  Various  earths  . 
void  of  humidity  are  but  loose,  light,  and  incoherent  dust. 
1811  PINKF.RTON  Pitral.  I.  340  Entire  mountains  of  serpen 
tine  and  ollite,  which  were  only  heaps  of  incoherent  blocks. 
1849  MURCHISON  Silnria  iv.  72  A  mass  of . .  incoherent 
slaty  schists. 

b.  transf.  xac\jig. 

1768  BURKE  Corr.  11844)  '•  l6'  He  sP°ke  of  tl!e  ministry 
as  a  strange  incoherent  composition,  that  certain!)-  would 
not  stand.  1849  GROTE  C,reece  n.  Ivii.  (1862)  V.  105  The 
incoherent  mixture  of  races.  1884  H.  SPENCER  in  Pop. 
Sc.  Monthly  XXIV.  730  A  comparatively  small  body  of 
officials,  coherent,,  .and  acting  under  central  authority,  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  an  incoherent  public  which  has 
no  settled  policy. 

2.  Of  abstract  things  (as  schemes,  actions,  etc.) : 
Consisting  of  or  forming  a  group  or  series  of  in- 
congruous parts  ;  not  connected  or  unified  by  any 
general  principle   or   characteristic;    inconsistent, 
uncoordinated. 

1626  DONNE  Serm.  xxi.  211  But  hath  lost  his  Soule  so  long 
agoe  in  rusty  and  incoherent  Sins,  (not  sins  that  produced 
one  another  as  in  Davids  case).  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr. 
in.  %  ii  An  incoherent  fortuitous  system,  governed  by 
chance.  1871  TYLOR  Prim.  Cult.  I.  2  They  affirm,  with 
Aristotle,  that  nature  is  not  full  of  incoherent  episodes,  like 
a  bad  tragedy. 

3.  Of  thought  and  mental  phenomena,  language, 
literary  compositions,  ttc. :   Without  logical  con- 
nexion or  natural  sequence  of  ideas ;  inconsistent, 
r.iniblins,',  disjointed. 

,632    SANDERSON    Twelve   Serm.    467    Whose    discourse 
should  be  incoherent  and  vnjoynted.     iTogbrcELE  latter 
No  60  P  7  This  incoherent  Stuff  was  answer  d  by  a  tender 
Sigh.     1791  MRS.    RADCLIFFE   Kfin.  fom!  i,   S 
she  muttered  an  incoherent  sentence.      1839  K; 
'Hist.   £ng.   II.   25   She   used   to   utter    much   incoherent 
rhapsody.  , 

b.  Characterized  or  marked   by  incoherency  ol 

thought  or  expression. 

1801    IASE  PORTER   Thaddeus  i.    11831     5   Hi-  1 
hurried' and  incoherent.     1845 T-  ARCHER  I 
Listen    to    lhat    preacher,     unrhetoncal,    incoherent,    un- 
Erammalical.     1874  M  ,'<•«•  tn  Ment  Dis.  vii 

.  there  was  an    attack  of  incoherent  and 
furious  i 

4.  Incapable  of  cohering  or  coalescing  ;  naturally 
different ;  incompatible,  incongruous. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  I.  x,  To  force  a  mixture  of  nun 
that  cannot  unite,  and  to  sowe  the  furrow  of  man- 

1  of  two  incoherent  and  uncombining  dispositions. 


INCOHERENTLY. 

1704  SU-IFT  Kail.  Rks.  Wks.  1778  I.  425  His  armour  was 

patched  up  of  a  thousand  incoherent  piece-.    1708  W.  KIM. 

,-•^(1807)  71  Hence   mack'rel  seem  delightful  to  the 

Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries. 
B.  sh.  That  which  is  incoherent,  rare. 
1813  T.  (',.  WAIMEWHIGHT  Ess.  >,  Cril.  (1880)  319  Percep- 
!'  coherent*  in  incoherents. 

Incoherently  ink*hl»'i6itli),  adv.  [f.  IN- 
COHERENT +  -i.v  -.]  In  nn  incoherent  manner. 

1651  Hoc;,-  ni.  xxxvi.  224  One  that  speaketh 

incoherently,  as  men  that  are  distracted.  1790-3  I'l 
Moral  Sc  iv.  i.  §  3  R. '  It  being  the  nature  of  violent  passion 
to  unsettle  the  mind  and  make  men  speak  incoherently. 
1859  C.  HARKFR  Assvc.  1'ri'ic.  ii.  57,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  before  you,  I  fear  wry  incoherently  and  imperfectly, 
some  account  of  the  Trade  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Incohe-rentness.   rare-",    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-NESS.]     \Vantofcoherence;  incoherence. 

17*7  in  K.MLKV  voL  II.     Hence  in  ASH,  and  mod.  Diets. 

Incohering  <  inkolil 'Tirf',  a.  Also  S  -heer-. 
[f.  Ix- :)  T  COHERING.]  That  does  not  cohere  :  = 
INCOHERENT  i. 

1659  O.  WALKER  fiistnict.  Oratory  13  All  which  variety 
of  in-cohering  matter  is  to  be  joynted  and  set  together  in  the 
second  review.  1^13  DKRHAM  rhys^Tlucl.  in.  ii.  66  That 
they  should. .consist  of  lax,  incohzring  Karth.  1867  PACK 
Ad-'.  T,-vt-/'k.  (,',-d/.  (ed.  4)  18  Some  hard  and  compact, 
others  .soft  and  incohering. 

Incohesive  ink<7li;-siv'),  a.  [Ix-3.]  Not  co- 
hesive ;  without  cohesion ;  that  has  not  the  quality 
of  sticking  together. 

1846  LASPOR  Inia:*.  Con-!'.  Wks.  II.  67  Turned  out  of  an 
Italian  mould,  .in  a  state  too  fluid  and  incohesive  to  stand 
in  English.  1881  Ktimultdgt  No.  5.  83  Experiments  . . 
proving  that  all  gases  are  composed  of  matter  which  is  not 
merely  incohesive,  but  is  energetically  self-repulsive. 

t  Ineohible,  a.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  late  L.  incohibil-is, 
f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  (ohil>ilis,  f.  cohibere  to  restrain.] 

1656  BLOU  ST  Gtossogr.,  Incohible,  that  cannot  be  restrained. 

t  InCO'ible,  a-  Ol>s.—°  [ad.  late  L.  incoibil-is, 
f.  in-  IN-3;  +  *foibil-is  f.  coi-re  to  go  or  come 
together.]  '  Not  to  be  mingled '  (Cockeram,  1623). 
Hence  InooibMity,  incapability  of  going  together 
or  mixing. 

1671  E.  EUmwunu  Pracl.  Phys.  81  The  rejection  and 
incoibility  of  Some. 

Inco  i'licidence.  [Is-  3.]  Want  of  coinci- 
dence or  agreement. 

?  1798  COLERIDGE  Lftt.  (1895)  246  It  were  wrong  indeed  if 
an  incoincidence  with  one  of  our  wishes  altered  our  respect 
and  affection  to  a  man.  1838  in  WEBSTER. 

Incoincident  (ink^i-nsident),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  + 
COINCIDENT.]  Not  coinciding ;  not  necessarily 
existing  together ;  not  identical. 

1656  FEATLV  Clavis  Myst.  xiv.   188  The  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  vertues  of  the  mind  are  incoincident.     i8iz 
SHELLEY  Let.  to  Godwin  10  Jan.  in  Dowden  Lift  (1887)  I. 
222  My  Father's  notions  of  family  honour  are  incoincident 
with  my  knowledge  of  public  good. 

t  I'ncolaut,  incolent.    Obs.  rare.    [ad.  h. 

incolent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  incol'-re  to  inhabit,  for 
which  incolare  (pres.  pple.  incolant-cm'}  also  occurs 
in  late  L.]  An  inhabitant. 

1597  MIDDLETON  Wisdom  Solomon  xvi.  4  The  sinful  in. 
colants  of  his  made  earth.  1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xn. 
Ixxii,  As  how  the  natural!  Incolants  the  Iselanders  subdevv. 
Ibid.  Epit.  P  i  The  first  Incolents,  and  of  this  our  Hand. 

tl'ttColary.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  stem  of  L.  in- 
eola  inhabitant,  incolfrc  to  inhabit  +  -ARV.]  An 
inhabitant. 

1652  URQUHART  yeu'd  Wks.  (1834)  245  The  very  Scyths 
and  Sarmats,  even  to  the  almost  subarctick  incolaries. 

t  Incoled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [repr.  L.  jnco- 
lat-us  (incorrectly  explained  in  Du  Cange) :  cf. 
COLE  v.'2}  Cut  into  scallops  or  zigzag  indentations. 

1543  TRAHERON.tr.  I'igo's  Chiritrg.  in.  vi.  93  You  must 
sewe  of  cloutes  incoled  or  cheuerned,  and  laye  them  vpon 
y*  wounde  wl  the  past  aforcwrytten  II..  suaiitiir f,-ci*  in. 
colate  *f  posite  cum  sufiradida  pasta}. 

t  I'ncoler.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  INCOLARV  or 
obs.  1'.  incole  inhabitant  (1530  in  Godef.)  +  -ER1.] 
An  inhabitant. 

1494  FABYAS  Citron,  vi.  cxlvii.  133  Not  as  inhabytans  or 
incolers  of  Spayne,  but  that  they  were  issuyd  out  of  Affryca. 

t  I'ncolist.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [f.  L.  incolfre  to 
inhabit  +  -1ST.]  An  inhabitant. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disfi.  360  Which  maladyes  much 
in  jlest  the  Germanes,  and  Septentrionall  Incolists. 

Incolora-tiori.     rare-",     [f.  IN-  3  +  COLOKA- 
TION.]     '  Defect  of  colour '  (Syd.  Soc.  I.ex.  1886). 
1855  in  ^lA^•NF.  F.xpvs.  Lex. 

t  Incolu-mity.  Obs.    Also  6  -ite.    [a.  OF. 

inctlunUi,  art.  L.  incolumitas  safety,  soundness,  f. 
incoliimis  safe,  sound :  see  -TY.]  Safety,  sound- 
ness, freedom  from  danger. 

1533  CATII.  PARR  tr.  Ernsm.  Com.  Crede  75  Not  for  the 
incolumite  and  pn  one  cyte  or  of  one  i 

but  for  the   i  -vorlde.      1650 

HOWILI  <;h,t[/i's  A'iT'.  Xafles  ii.  11652)  142  Some  tl.i 
that  tended  to  the  publique  Incolumity  and  Welfare  of  the 
City.     1671    liovi.E  Hydros/.  Disc.  II.  v.  Wks.  1772  III.  617 
mse   of  the  inrolumity   of  the  tadpole  is,  that  the 
ihe  particles  of  the  water  mother 

is  hindered     by  the  frincifium  hylarchu  urn. 

Incombent,  obs.  form  of  INCI'MBEXT  sh. 
Incomber,  -bre,  -brance,  etc.,  obs.  var.  Kv 
.  etc. 
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flnco-mber,  var.  of  ENCUMBER  sh.,  Otis.,  nn 
encumbrance  (on  an  eslate\  a  mortgagf. 

i6l>  DF.KKKR  //it  le  net  £,v,/ \\'k*.  1873  III.  358  Euen 
yet  Raues  hee  for  Bonds  and  incoi: 

t  Incombi-ning,  a.  Ofis.rat-f-1.  [IN'-:J.]  Not 
coml>ining,  incapable  of  uniting;  incompatible. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  i.  x,  Minds  that  can  not  unite. .two 
incoherent  and  incombining  disposil 

Incombustible  (iftk^fobtrstlbl),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  5  -able.  [ad.  med.I,.  incombnstibih'st  or  a.  F. 
incombustible  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :  see  IN-;: 
and  COMBUSTIBLE.] 

A.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  burnt  or  consumed 
by  fire. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  10  Manye  philosophoris  clepijj 
J>is  quinta  essencia  an  oile  incombustible.  1471  RIPLF.V 
Coitip.  A  Ich.  in.  iii,  So  out  of  our  stone  precious,  if  thou  be 
witty,  Gyle  incombustable  and  Water  thou  shall  draw.  1605 
TIMME  Qnersit.  Ded.  2  The  4  elements  . .  having  in  every 
of  them  2  other  elements,  the  one  putrifying  and  combustible, 
the  other  eternal  and  incombustible.  1646  SIR  T.  1; 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiv.  140  There  are  in  the  number  of  Mine- 
rails,  some  bodies  incombustible ;  more  remarkably  that 
which  the  Ancients  named  Asbeston.  1799  G,  SMI  i  n 
Laboratory  I.  427  To  make  an  incombustible  wick.  1874 
tr.  Lomnter*  Light  6  An  infusible  and  incombustible  sub- 
stance, as  chalk  or  magnesia. 

B.  sb.  An  incombustible  substance  or  matter. 
1807  T.  THOMSON-  Chew,  (ed.  3)  II.  95  The  combustibles 

unite  with  each  other  . .  also  with  incombustibles  and  with 
metals.  The  incombustibles.  .do  not  unite  with  each  other, 
nor  with  the  metals. 

Hence  Incomlnrstibleness,  Incombustibi'- 
lity,  the  quality  of  being  incombustible. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antzd.  Ath.   in.  ix.  (1712)  114  The  pro- 
digious Weight  of  his  body  . .  As  also  the  Incombustible- 
ness  thereof,    a.  1691  SIR  T.  ROBINSON  in  Ray  Creation  i. 
(1692)  84  The  Bonpnia  Stone.. is  remarkable  for  its  shining 
quality.    The  Amianthus   for   its    Incombustibility.       1747 
(it-n!l.  Mag.  535  Demonstrates  its  incombustibleness.     1861 
BERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr.  iqth  C.  vi.  225  Stone  . .  is  the 
most  perfect  material  for  groining,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  for  its  comparative  incombustibility. 

Income  (rnkftn),  sb.1  Also  4-7  in-com, 
incom,  in -come,  6  incomme,  (incombe,  in- 
cumb).  [f.  Ix  adv.  +  COME  v. :  cf.  INCOME  v.t 
and  come  in,  COME  v.  59.] 

1.  Coming  in,  entrance,  arrival,  advent ;  begin- 
ning (of  a  period  of  time,  or  an  action).  Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11127  At  be  income  of  ^>e  firlh  monet 
[?'.  r.  first  moneth]  loseph  him  went  to  nazareth.  la  1400 
Morte  Arth.  2171  But  Kayous  at  the  income  was  kepyd 
un-fayre  With  a  cowarde  knyghte  of  J?e  kythe  ryche.  1566 
DBANT  Horace,  Sat.  i.  vi.  (R.),  At  mine  income,  I  lowted 
lowe,  and  muttred  full  demure.  1593  SHAKS.  Lwcr,  334 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing,  c  16x1  CHAP- 
MAN Iliad  xyii.  482,  I  would  then  make  in  indeed,  and  steep 
M  y  income  in  their  bloods,  in  aid  of  good  Patroclus.  a  1670 
BP.  RUST  in  Glanvill  Lux  Orient.  (1682*  192  Incomes  of 
light  and  shade.  1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  267  An 
annual  income  of  one  child,  always  strong  and  thriving, 
sometimes  twins,  1898  ll'csfm.  Ga"..  25  Feb.  5/3  Where 
the  management  ..  do  not  systematically  check  the  income 
of  provisions  supplied. 

b.  spec.  The  coming  in  of  divine  influence  into 
the  soul  ;  spiritual  influx  or  communication. 
(Common  in  I7th  c. :  now  Obs.  or  rare.} 

1647  J.  HEVDON  Discmt.  Preserv.  Fairfax  ii  God  hath. . 
given  you  large  experience  of  the  incomes  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  XL  x.  368  The 
pure  Incomes  of  his  holy  Life  . .  flow  in  upon  them.  <i  1694 
J.  SCOTT  Wks.  (1718)  II.  375  Among  the  Turkish  and  heathen 
saints,  there  are  as  notorious  instances  of  these  sweet  in- 
comes and  manifestations,  as  among  our  own.  a  1708 
KEVERIDGE  Thfs.  Theol.  (1711)  III.  412  Consider  ..  what 
incomes  of  His  grace  ..  God  vouchsafed  to  you.  [1849 
WHITTIER  Marg.  Smiths  Jrnl.  Prose  Wks.  1889  1. 161  She 
said  . .  that  no  eye  could  see  . .  the  sweet  incomes  and  re- 
freshings of  the  Lord's  spirit.] 

fc.  The  act  of  'coming  in'  with  something 
(e.g.  a  statement  or  argument) ;  the  fact  of  being 
4  brought  in  '  or  adduced.  Obs. 

1654  JjBX.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  23  Therefore  we  have  the 
income  of  so  many  Fathers  as  are  cited  by  the  Canon- Law 
. .  to  be  partly  a  warrant. 

f  2.  A  place  at  which  one  comes  in.  an  entry  or 
entrance.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10546  Quen  bou  ert  common  to  pe  cite 
O  ierusalem,  atte  gilden  yate,  par  es  an  in-com  [  Trin.  an 
entre]  bat  sua  halt. 

f  3.  A  fee  paid  on  coming  in  or  entering ;  entry- 
money,  entrance-fee.  Obs. 

1549    LATIMER   -znd  Serin,   bcf.    A./:i'.    J'f  I'Arb.)  50  Thy 
Tennant  ..  whom,  wyth  newe   Incomes,   fym-^  ..  ;m>: 
lyke  viirea^onable  exactions,  thou  pilles,  polles,  and  mi  <  i  • 
ablie  oppresses.     1549  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  (' 
(i88o>    199    What    Proffitts   and    Incumbs   arc   due   to   the 
Bailiffs.      1579  MS.  hutt-Htun  ,  Na/>plcti>n,  1  'X'.c.,  400  marks 
paid  for  a  lyric  or  inc.imU;.     1646  KRIM.K  S,-rut.  Jo!;;; 
27  There  are  no  In-com's,  no  Incom's  to  be  paid  at  uiir 
coming  in  to  Jesus  Christ.      1662    |.  SIKYM:  /.'•/.  in   K.  I*. 
Kin.;  Life  Xciuton  23,  I  shall  have  to  pay  but  IQJ.  a  v-;u 
[for  my  chamber]  besides  my  income,  which  n 
4cu.  or  thereabouts.      1712  Act   12  .Iniic  c.  4  §  4  So  as  no 
Fine  Income  or  other  Consideration  he  taken  for  tin.: 

T  4.  A  person  who  conies  in  or  has  come  in  ;  a 
new-comer,  incomer,  immigrant.  Obs. 

1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  F  actons  i.  iii.  35  Fuwer  sondrie 
peoples,  of  the  whlche.  .twaine  ware  alienes  and  inc»;. 
1570  LKVIXS  Mtmifr.  161/45   Income,  incola,  atlnfna.     1804 
TARRAS    Poems   14   (Jam.)    LatV    try  thk    inroiiK',   I 
stands  An*  eik  ti^  sib  |,y  -h;ikin'  Itamls 


INCOMER. 

f  5.  A  thing  that  comes  in  (in  addition,  or  by 
the  way'  ;  something  added  or  incidental.  Obs. 

1583  (loi.nisf,  Cithin  en  Dent.  xiii.  76  Where  as  God  pro- 
mised the  land  of  Chanaan  ..  this  was  no  parte  of  that 
Countrie  :  he  gaue  them  this  as  an  income  or  overplus.  1587 
—  Df  Mornay  ii.  22  Euill  is  neither  a  nature  nor  a  sub- 
stance,but  an  income  or  accident  which  Ufalne  into  natures 
and  substances.  1603  WARNFR  AJb.  Ku^.  xin.  1\\\  iii.  i  r6ia) 
322  But  not  that  yll,  productiuely,  from  Nature  firstly 
springs.  But  as  an  In-come,  hapning  in  the  substance, 

6.  spec.  That  which  comes  in  as  the  periodical 
produce  of  one's  work,  business,  lands,  or  invest- 
ments i' considered  in  reference  to  its  amount,  and 
commonly  expressed  in  terms  of  money   ;  annual 
or  periodical  receipts  accruing  to  a  person  or  cor- 
poration ;  revenue.  Formerly  also  in//.  =  Receipt-, 
emoluments,  profits ;  but  the  plural  is  now  used  only 
in  reference  to  more  than  one  person.     (The  pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Comnnv.  (1603^  196  Paying  the 
f.\ pence  of  one  yere  with  the  income  of  another.  1633 
ivF  7 V/w/'/t',  ('//.  7W-. //  xxvii,  Never  exceed  thy  in- 
come. 1646  H.  LAWREHO  Comm.  Angells  152  Hee  hath 
beene  at  a  great  deale  of  paines  and  cost ;  now  \vh;it  ;ue 
liis  in-comes?  1653  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Ht-wfitui  16  He 
scraped  still  and  never  was  content,  Hut  studied  more  his 
Incoms  to  augment.  1697  DRYDI  .  •,  11.  285  No 

Fields  afford  So  large  an  Income  to  the  Village  Lord.  1789 
f.i'ift-fcr  No.  43.  10  Having  lived,  what  is  .  .illcd  up  to  his 
.  income,  that  is  a  good  deal  above  it.  1802  Mcd.  Jml.  VIII. 
229  Income,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  a  loose  and  vague 
term  ;  it  applies  equally  to  gross  receipts  and  to  net  produce  : 
But  when  the  Legislature  had  limited  it  to  be  M  ni^im-m-- 
with  profits  and  gains,  it  became  as  clear  and  prec: 
any  other  word.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  ii.  I.  76  No, 
I  shan't  attack  the  Church— only  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
perhaps,  to  make  them  eke  out  the  incomes  of  the  poor 
clergy. 

b.  fig.  Profit,  proceeds  ;  result,  *  harvest'.  Also 
in//.  \obs^}. 

1635  RUTHERFORD  Let.  to  M.  Macknanght  8  July,  Christ 
will  not  be  in  your  common  to  have  you  giving  out  any- 
thing for  Him  and  not  give  you  all  incomes  with  advantage. 
x687l!p.CARTWR]GHTinjl/a£v/rt/f«CW/.  «$•  7<is.//(O.  U.S.) 
116  They  are.  .afraid  of  the  income  of  their  evil  practices. 

C.  transf.  That  which  is  taken  in,  as  food  (with 
reference  to  amount). 

1896  Allbntfs  Syst.  mtd.  I.  162  Physiologists  have  shewn 
that  the  minimum  daily  income  required  by  a  healthy  man 
performing  his  average  daily  work  and  maintaining  his 
usual  body  weight  is  five  per  cent,  of  that  body  weight. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  6),  as  income-fro- 
ihtcing  adj. ;  income  bonds,  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
lion  or  company,   the    interest   of  which   is   not 
cumulative,  secured  by  a  lien  upon  the  net  income 
of  each  several  year,  after  payment  of  interest  upon 
prior  mortgages. 

1889  Daily  A'l-ius  29  Nov.  6/2  In  America,  Income  bonds 
are  something  like  preference  stock  in  England,  but  cany- 
ing  no  voting  rights.     1894  SIR  J.  HUTION  in  Daily  .'. 
25  July  7/^   1  be  acquisition  of  income-producing  undertak- 
ings, such  as  tramways,  water  supply,  &c. 

t  Income  i'nkzrn).  s/>.~  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
[f.  IN  adv.  t  COME.  Cf.  the  earlier  AN-COME,  ON- 
cnMK.]  A  morbid  affection  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
a  swelling,  hnpostume,  tumour,  or  the  like. 

1808  in  JAMIF.SON.  1822  GALT  Sir  A,  ll'yli?  III.  xxii.  191 
She  had  got  an  income  in  the  right  arm,  and  cpuldna  spin. 
1825  BROCKETT  A'.  C.  Gloss.,  Income,  any  swelling  or  other 
bodily  infirmity,  not  apparently  proceeding  from  any  ex- 
ternal cause,  .or  which  has  formed  unexpectedly.  Anco»tct 
in  the  same  sense,  is  an  old  word.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cm  is  f 
. 1//V(,**"  (1863)  195  An  Income  is  a  tumour,  sir  ;  and  mine  was 
a  very  bad  one.  1859  J.  BROWS  Rab  fy  F.  118621  13  She's 
got  a  trouble  in  her  breast — some  kind  o'  an  income  we're 
thinkin'. 

i  Income,  "'•  Obs.  [OK.  incitman  =  OIKi 
inqueman,  imhomen  (MUG.  inkomcu.  Gcr.  ein- 
komtnen'},  MPu.,  MLG.  incomcn,  Du.  inkomcn  ; 
Da.  imikomme.  S\v.  inkomwa.  Not  an  original 
compound  vb.,  but  a  collocation  of  T\  adv.  +  ( 
7'.:  see  Iy- fref.l  and  I.v  adv.  \  b.  Now  replaced 
by  come  in  :  see  COME  v.  59.]  ;';//;-.  To  come  in, 
to  enter. 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Lev.  xxiii.  10  And  |>onne  je  incumab  on 
bxt  land  |>e  ic  eow  sille.  1297  R.  Gi.orc.  \  Rolls)  1112  To 
kepe  pc  fiii[>f'iotu -•,  folc  ar  hii  to  ver  in  come,  a  1300  / 
Psalter  x.\iii(i].  7  Kiny  of  blisse  in  come  sal  he.  13. .  Coer 
dt'  L.  3305  So  th.it  ye  l;tt  us  inne  come.  .They  leten  hem  in 
come  anon.  Ibid.  3991  Thoo  the  cunstable  herd  telle,  That 
nmen,  i' 1565  Li'.' i  ^  Xcnt. 

(1814*  236  (Jam.)  The  king.. has  maid  his  oath  of  fidelitie.. 
that  lie  schould  not  incum  in  judgment  ..  in  no  actioun, 
*[uli;iir  he  is  pairtie  hn 

I'ncomed,  «•  fan:  [f.  INCOME  s6.1  +  -EDS.] 
Provided  with  an  income. 

1790  Co\\ 'IT:R  Lett.  26  Jan,,  Johnson,  I  believe,  istolenbly 
well  in-  Miiinl. 

Iiicomeless  [i*nk^ral6»),  a.    [f. 

-LESS.]     \\  ithout  an  income  (sense  6). 

1829  ARCHD.  WRANCHAM  in  L'Estrange  Frie 
Mitjord  (1882)  I.  194  Taking  possession  . .  of  a  new  and 
almost  incomelcss  archdeaconry.     1899  Daily  AVrw  6  M.n. 
\\innan  to  \\phom  the  full  pen- 
sion of  ,£18  was  adjudged. 

Incomer  i  nkwmoj).  [f.  I.v  adv.  +  COMER.] 
(.)ne  who  comes  in  :  in  the  general  sense  opposed 
to  outgoer  and  with  various  specific  applications  ; 
e.g.  a.  One  who  mines  in  or  lias  come  in  from 


INCOME-TAX. 

another  place  nr  country;  a  visitor,  immigrant,  or 
foreign  resilient,  b.  One  who  comes  in  \\herc 
he  is  unwelcome  or  troublesome;  an  intiuder;  an 
invader.  C.  One  \vho  comes  into  a  position  or 
office  relinquished  by  another ;  a  successor,  d. 
Sport.  A  bird  that  flies  towards  the  sportsman. 

1536  TINDALI:  (/<(/.  ii.  4  l!e  cause  of  intommcrs  buyn^c 
falcc  brethren,  which  cam  in  .nin.m.-^  wother.  1613-18  DANM.I. 
Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  ja  To  foster  a  party  agaiu&t  so 
dangerous  an  incommer,  that  was  like  to  thrust  them  all 
out  of  doore.  a  1641  lit1.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <y  Mon.  (1642) 
469  The  Samaritans  . .  would  not  confesse  thorn  helves  . .  In- 
tommtTs  from  those  trans-Euphratean  nations.  1663  GEK- 
HILK  (  \ninscl  B  viij  a,  Kept  Officers  at  the  gates  of  the  City, 
to  invite  all  incomers  to  take  refreshment  in  his  Pall.un-. 
1731  A't-zy  Ha»t/>s/i.  fro?'.  Fafcrs  (1869)  III.  817 
Voted,  yt  all  Peillers  and  Incomers  yt  shall  trade  in  this 
I'r  >\ince  of  New  Hampshire  >hall  pay  -2\  per  cent,  for  all 
their  trade.  1816  J.  Scoi  i  /  'is.  fiin's  (ed.  5)  25  A  body 
of  t  coups  is  stationed,  to  take  cognizance  of  incomers  and 
oiitgoers,  1861  'jrnl.  K.  Agric.  S<\  .  XXII.  ii.  325  Mutual 
accommodation  between  incomer  and  outgoer.  1878  Bos\v. 
SMITH  Cttrtkagt  -\\  Differences  of  manners,  language  and 
race  between  the  native  African  and  the  Phoenician  in- 
comer. 1888  Law  Times  Rep.  LVIII.  114/1  The  outgoer 
i>  ILiliIe  for  one  part  and  the  incomer  for  the  other  half. 

I'ncome-tax.  [INCOME  W/.1  C.]  A  tax  levied 
in  some  countries  on  incomes. 

In  Great  Britain  first  introduced  as  a  war-tax  in  1790;  re- 
introduced  in  1842,  and  maintained  since.  Assessed  at  a 
rate  annually  fixed  by  Parliament  of  so  many  pence  jjer 
pound  <&.£.  a  sixpenny  or  cightpenny  income-tax),  with 
exemptions  or  deductions  for  incomes  below  certain  defined 
amounts. 

1799  H.  BEEKE  \title)  Observations  on  the  Produce  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  its  proportion  to  the  whole  Income  of 
Great  Britain.  1803  PUT  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (i8601  II.  17 
He  puts  the  income  tax  at  4,5oo,ooo/.  1819  BYRON  Juan  \. 
clxxxiii,  The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late;  Of  all 
experience  'tis  the  usual  price,  A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on 
by  fate.  1846  McCuLLocH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  ( 1854.1  1 1-  401 
1'he  existing  income-tax,  .certainly  i-*  a  tax  that  should  not 
be  retained  a  moment  after  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  1873 
H.  SI-KNCKR  Si  ltd.  Sociol.  i.  (1875)  16  An  increased  income- 
tax  obliges  you  to  abridge  your  autumn  holiday. 

+  Inco'mfortable,   #•    Obs.   rare.      [Ix— :.] 

-  UX<'"MFUUTABLK. 

1574  HKLLOWI;*  Gnettara's  Fain.  Ep.  180  Impatient  men 
are  incunifortable  to  serve  and  of  conversation  perrillous. 
1655  E.  TERRY  Voy.  E.-Ind.  242  Our  family  was  not 
exempted  from  that  most  incomfortable  visitation. 

Incoming  (rnluranii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
COMING  vbl.  sb.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  coming  in ;  entrance ; 
arrival.  (Opposed  to  outgoing.} 

1382  WYCLIK  Ecclus.  \.  7  The  multepliyng of  the  incomyng 
of  it  who  vnderstod?  1-1400  Time  Kings  Cologne  51  f>e 
which  is  a  C  duyes  iorney  bitwix  in-comynge  and  goyn;.;<:. 
1463  fiitry  ITills  iCamdeni  22  Liberte  of  fre  owth  goyng 
and  in  comyng  at  the  gate  be  the  strete  syde.  1573  MORTON 
Let.  to  Killigrew  5  Aug.  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  III. 
423  At  the  incoming  of  the  queen's  majesty's  forces.  1649 
BLITHE  Eng*  tuiprov.  liupr.  (1653)  54-5  To  regulate  them 


491  With  the  iiic<>inniu  of  spring  there  is  an  outgoing  from 
town.     1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xix.  108  Wardlaw  .. 


watched  for  lier  in-coming  and  out-going^. 

t2.  Place  of  entrance;  entrance,  entry:  .  T.\- 
COME  sbl  2.  Obs. 

1382  \Vvcut  I-\\'lus.  1.  5  The  incomyng  of  thehous,  and  of 
the  porche  he  made  large  [1388  alargide  the  entryng  of  the 
house],  c  1440  /j"clns  i  Land  MS.  559)  If.  3  b,  Hit  was  right 
at  ya  incomyni;  Of  garabys  loud,  t'isii  i.ft  Eng.  ok. 
Anicr.  tArk.'  Introd.  35/2  In  the  incomynge  of  euery  cyte 
stande  iij  crosses. 

f3.  An  entrance-fee :   -  INCOME  s/>,1  3.  Obs. 

1554-9  WAIERTOUNE  in  Sengs  $  Bait.  (1860)  10  Ui-  in- 
comings and  fynes  many  tenantes  decaye. 

4.  Money  that  comes  in,  revenue  :  « INCOME  w.1 
6.  (Usually  in//.) 

1596  D.-\LKVMrLii  tr.  Leslie's  His!.  Scot.  iv.  252  Garnard 

King  of  Peychtis  . .  bigit  a  gret  hous  w*  a  kirk  and  gaue  it 

Rentis,  and  incuming  of  the  ncrre^t  feildis.     1820  Son  i 

Montist.  ix,  More  followers  than  lie  can  support  by  honest 

.  or  by  his  own  incomings.      1848  MILL  Pol,   Ec&M. 

1'rel.  Rein.  11876)  4  Money,  .a  convenient  shape  in  which  to 

•. '.-.  his  inuoiuings  of  all  sorts.      1881  Sat*  AVz'.  5  !•  eb. 

185/1  The  nominal  incomings  are  goo/. 

I'ncoming,^//.  a.  [f.  Ix  adv.  +  COMING///,  a.] 
That  comes  in  or  enters  :  in  the  general  sense,  and 
with  various  specific  applications;  e.g.  a.  Enter- 
ing upon  a  position  or  office  vacated  by  another, 
succeeding,  .b.  Coming  in  from  abroad,  immi- 
grant. C.  Coming  in  as  profit,  accruing,  d.  Of 
a  period  of  time :  About  to  begin  ;  ensuing  (.SV.  . 

1753  Stewart's  7>/WApp.  52  As  to  the  agreement  betwixt 
him  and  the  incoming  tenants,  when  he  undertook  to  be 
their  boutnan.  1795  UI-KKE  Th.  Scarcity  Wks.  1842  11.249 
I  u-mer  should  have  a  full  incoming  profit  on  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labour.  1808  IAMIL.SUN,  The  inconnn  oof:,  the 
next  week.  i86z  ASSTED  Channel  I  si.  i.  iii.  (ed.2)5oTri 
the  in-coming  or  out-going  tide.  1870  Daily  .\ws  ^2  Sept., 
Pilots,  for  incoming  vessels.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVKWHIGHT 
Ttlcwtiphy  146  The  incoming  line  wire  at  A  is  attached  to 
terminal  i,  ami  the  compensating  wire  to  terminal  4. 
Sc.  Plans  for  the  incoming  year. 

flnco-mity.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  mctm-is  un- 
pleasant, after  COMITY.]  'Discourtesy'  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 
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t Incommend,  r.  Obs.    [IN--.]    tram.  To 

commit,  entrust  '.to  a  person   ;    ^COMMI.M 

1574  HI.I  LOWI.S  Gut-mini'*  Fain.  /./.  5i  M.luy  times  did 
the  Consul  Sclpio  request  ttie  Num.uitins  h> 

elves  to  the  clcmencie  of  R  rreaio 

be  good  must  be  incommended  unto  the  Goddcs.     1590  H. 
BAJUOW  Bit,  The  Guspell  ..  deliucml  and  in- 

commended  by  his  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets  \nto  vs  and 
all   posterities.      1598   lUltliET    Tllt-or.  \\',i>  r<s  II.  i.  -7 
Ensigne  to  be  incommended  to  th<:  I.:,  1621 

Ai\s\\, IKI  u  Antijt.  I'cntul.,  Lev.  vi.  i  Of  iiiLonuncnding  a 
thin;-;,  and  reqtiirin;;  it. 

t  Incomnie  ndable,  •  Obs.  [Ix--:  d'.  oi.s. 
F.  intommtntlablt  ^Cotgr.1.]  Not  commendable 
or  praiseworthy;  discommendable. 

^1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  (id.  MMttitn(tyjo)  Fij,That  suche 
thing  semed  earst  honest  and  laudable,  Nowe  semeth  dis- 
honest, vile  and  incommendable.  1657  TO.MI.INSON  A'rutm's 
./>/.*/.  564  Tryphra.-,  as  he  describes  them.,  arc  incommcnd- 
able  in  faculties. 

In  commendam :  see  COMMEXHAM  i. 

Incommensurability  .inkymc^siiirabi-liti, 
-Jur-;.  [f.  as  next  +  -ITY.J  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  being  incommensurable. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  x.  xviii.  247  According  to  their 
commensurability  or  incommensurabilitie.  1653  H.  MURE 
C"iijt-ct.  Cal'bal.  U7I3)  u  Wherein  also  is  involved  the  In- 
compossibility  and  Incommensurability  of  things.  1785 
REID  Intcll.  Pavers  yi.  vii.  (1803)  II.  387  Aristotle  mentions 
the  incommensurability  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  its 
side.  1834  Mi;s.  SO.MKKVILLE  Connect,  /'/m.  Sci.  xii.  (1849) 
95  The  incommensurability  that  exists  between  the  length 
of  the  day  and  the  revolution  of  the  sun.  1841  J.  R.  YOUNG 
J[atk.  IMsst-rt.  Pref.  9  The  first  [Dissertation]  contains  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  incommensurability  of  the  circle. 

Incommensurable  i  infc/me-nsiurab'l,  -Jiir-\ 
a.  (sb.)  [ad.  med.L.  intontmensurabilii,  also  in 
Fr.  (Oresme,  I4th  c.)  which  may  be  the  interme- 
diate source:  see  IN- 3  and  COMMENSURABLE.] 

1.  Math.  Not  commensurable;  having  no  common 
measure  (integral  or  fractional).     Said  of  two  or 
more  quantities  or  magnitudes,  or  of  one  quantity 
or  magnitude  in  relation  to  another  (const,  with, 
f  to) ;   also   sometimes   absol.  —  incommensurable 
with  ordinary  or  '  rational '  quantities,  as  the  na- 
tural numbers  ;    the  same  as  irrational  or  surd 
(but  not  usually  said,  like  these,  of  roots). 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Eilelid  x.  def.  ii.  229  Incommensurable 
magnitudes  are  such,  which  no  one  common  measure  doth 
measure.  1571  PIGGES  I'antoni.  in.  viii.  Rj  b,  These  lines 
for  that  they  are  some  of  them  incommensurable,  can  not 
exactly  be  expressed,  saue  only  in  surde  numbers.  <i  1688 
CUUWOKTH  Inuiiitt.  Mtn-.  (1731!  271  That  the  Diameter  of 
every  Square  is  Incommensurable  with  the  Sides.  1710  J. 
CLARKE  Kohiiiilt's  Xat.  Phil.  (1729)  I.  33  Suppose  A1JCD 
to  be  a  Square,  it  may  be  geometrically  demonstrated,  that 
the  Side  AB,  is  incommensurable  to  the  Diagonal  AC. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  I.  iii.  §  136.  242  The  rules  as  to 
surd  roots  are  referable  to  incommensurable  magnitudes. 
Mod.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  (denoted  by  IT)  is  an  incommensurable  quantity. 

b.  (in  .-Irilh.) :  Having  no  (integral)  common 
measure  except  unity  ;  prime  to  one  another. 

1557  KEtoimii  It'/ictst.  Bj,  If  thei  haue  no  suche  common 
diuisor,  then  are  thei  called  incommensurable,  as  18  and 
25.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  53  If  it  happen  that 
the  common  measure  thus  found  is  i  ;  then  the  numbers 
are  said  to  be  incommensurable,  or  not  having  any  common 
measure. 

2.  gen.  Having  no  common  standard  of  measure- 
ment ;  not  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude  or 
value. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  l''ind.  12  Whether  such  things  so 
apprehended  by  the  Senses,  be  pleasant,  profitable,  just  or 
unjust  ..  commensurable,  or  incommensurable.  1664  H. 
MOKE  Mytt.  fuiy.  Apol.  539  Will  not  this  Position  prove  as 
incommensurable  to  humane  alTairs  and  be  laden  with  as 
great  inconveniences  'i  1796  UUKKK  Let.  Noble  Lit.  Wks. 
1842  II.  260  IJetweeu  money  aud  such  services.. _ there  is  no 
common  principle  of  comparison  :  they  are  quantities  incom- 
mensurable. 1845  DE  QUINCEV  .Vat.  TaHftnma  .!/,•;•.•/«. 
Wks.  XII.  167  The  two  states  are  incommensurable  on  any 
plan  of  direct  comparison.  1881  WESTCOI  r  it  Hour  Grk. 
N.  T.  II.  46  The  rival  probabilities  represented  by  relative 
number  of  attesting  documents  must  be  treated  as  incom- 
mensurable. 

b.  spec.  Not  worthy  to  be  measured  with  ;  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  measurement  of 
(something) ;  utterly  disproportioned  to. 

!799-i8o5  S.  TURMEK  Anglo-Sax.  (1836)  I.  in.  iv.  188  The 
forces  of  either  were  so  incommensurable  with  the  numbers 
and  bravery  of  the  people  they  attacked.    1856  DOM. 
Cl,r    /'.!/.'/(  u.  S  =-    i(0  His  past   life   is   incommensurable 
with  infinity.     1892  SILVENSON  &  L.  O:  :  C**r3m 

j    173  Solutions,  which  1  still  dismissed  as  incommensurable 
with  the  facts. 

B.  sb.  An  incommensurable  quantity,  etc. :  usu- 
ally in  //. 

174!  WATTS  Improv.  Mind  i.  i.  s  3  Puzzling  enquiries  con- 
cerning ..  incommensurable*.      1812    Slit*.    Rrv.    XX.  94 
Omitting  to  introduce  anything  .'..nccming  the  natureol 
incommeruurable..     1845  H.  KOGKKS  /.».  I.  m.  .- 
lancthon  was  'cutting  and  contriving'  to  perform  im 
bilities   to  find  a  common  nu.isure  of  mcommensurables. 

Incomme'nsurableness.   rare.     [f.  pie 
+  -NES-;.]     The  quality  of  being  incommensurable ; 
incommensurability. 

,11691  Bant  AJtaeu  Jmfft'V  '''/iinSs  Wks.  i,-. 
Hut  [Euclid]  contents  himself  to  demonstrate  the  II 
suralileiicssof  the  side  and.::  ''.'re.  1833.!.  H. 

NL,UJMN  Aria,,*  it.  iii.    • :  7»)  ">4  The  impropriety  of  the 


INCOMMODATE 

'he  coin- 
cidence, 

Incomnie  nsurably,  ..•./.•.     [i.  as   ; 
-i.v-.]      Iii  an  :  ..table  manner  or  degree; 

incomparably. 

>°S»  W.  I  i  i;t-liaptitmt)  Unless  we  alfirm  lhal 

'  of  Christ  1>.  .ibly  rcparan  . 

fall  in  Adam.     1871    lii'ouMS..  I'r.  llahcust.  183 
comni'j:  .liful. 

Incommensurate  ink(Tmc-iisiur,"t,  -jur-  ,  ,i. 
[IN--).]  Not  commensurate. 

1.  Not  of  equal  or  corresponding  measure  or  de- 
gree; out  of  proportion,  disproportionate,  inade- 
quate,      (-'ollsl.   7.7//1,  to. 

1684  BOYLE  funusu.  Solid  AW.  iv.  Wks.  177;  IV.  780  So 
they  be  not  incommensurate 
Ramittr  No.  127  F  10  His  improvcm 

ininensurate  to  his  life.      1847  I  , 

x\\i.  I\r.  172  The  four  ancient  tribes.. had  become  incom- 
mensurate with  the  existing  condition  of  i 
1856  F  KOI:  n  K  Hist,  l-^ng.  II.  2^1  Thm 
was  incommensurate  with  their  good  u  ill. 

fb.  Having  parts  or  elements  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  disproportioned.  Obs.  rare. 

1650  BUI.WKR  Antlifopoiiu't.  186  The  natural  pro-, 
the  body  is  depraved,  and  the  Body  made  incommensurate. 

2.  Not  having  a  common  standard  of  measure- 
ment; INCOMMENSURABLE. 

n  1687  H.  MORE  (J.).  The  diagonal  line  and  side  of  a  quad- 
rate ..  to  our  apprehension,  are  incommensurate.  1694 
HOLDER  Disc.  Tittle  (J.t,  If  the  year  comprehend  days,  it  is 
but  ;is  .my  greater  space  of  time  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
a  Itss,  though  the  less  space  be  incommensurate  lo  the 
greater.  1864  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Apol.  374  Difficulty  and  doubt 
are  incommensurate, 

Hence  Inconime'nstirately  ,;..•'.•'.  ;  Incommc  n- 
snrateness. 

I7»7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Incotnniensitraten,^,  incommensur- 
able Quality.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Kejl.  '  1848'  I. 
utter  incommensurateness  and  the  unsatisfying  qualities 
of  the  things  around  us.  i8z8  W  MISTER  cites  Cheyne  for 
/ticoiiitiicnsurtilely.  1841  l>la<k;<:  Mag.  XI. IX.  152  The 
incommensurateness  of  Christianity,  under  its  present  de- 
velopments, to  embrace  and  lo  form  a  rest  for  the  new 
mental  developments  of  society. 

t  Incommensura-tion.  Obs.  ran.  [!N-  ».] 
Incommensurateness ;  disproportionateness. 

1650  BULWER  AnthropoHiet.  250  In  knowing  and  judging 
of  Commensuration  or  Incommensuratiuii 

InCommiscible  '  ink/mi  sib'l  .  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  iiicommiscibilis :  see  Ix- 3  and  COMMISCIKLK.] 
Incapable  of  being  mixed  together. 

1620  \VoTToN  in  Stag,  (1672)  501  Whose  habits  make  us 
incommiscible.  1813  lip.  JEBB  Li-t.  xlii.  in  Life,  etc.  476  To 
blend  materials,  if  not  altogether  incommiscible,  at  Itasl 
very  uncongenial.  1825  SourllEY  in  Q.  A'n:  XXXI II.  n'j 
Incommiscible  with  matter. 

Hence  Incommiscibi'lity,  incapacity  of  being 
mixed  together  (or  with  something). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  90  liy  some  anti- 
pathie,  or  incummiscibility  therewith. 

tlncommrxed,-mi-xt,a.  Ol>s.  [Ix--.]  Not 
mixed  together,  or  with  somelhing  ;  unminglcd. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  llydriot.  28  Which  preserved  their 
Ixmes  and  ashes  incommixcd.  1660  STANI.EV  Hist,  rhih's. 
IX.  (1701)  352/2  Those  fair  things  which  are  first,  and  Divine, 
and  Incommixt,  and  always  the  same. 

t  Incommi'xture.    Obs.    [In-*.]    Freedom 

from  mixture ;  unmixed  condition. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  (185^  I.   TOO  This  iiKotn- 
niLxture  and  simple  purity  of  parts  and  principles,     a  1682 
SIK  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  •  16*41  135  'n  what  purity  an 
mixture  the  Language   of  that  People  stood  which  were 
casually  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Spain. 

Incommobi'lity.  >\\re~l.  [ad.  late  L.  //; 
commMlitas,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  commobilis  easily 
moved  :  see  -ITY.]  Incapability  of  being  moved 
or  stirred  to  feeling. 


excited  to  anger. 

t  Inco-mmodate,  v  •  Obs.    [f.  PP1.  stem  of  L 
ineammedSn  to  inconvenience,  f.  nuemmta-ia  in- 

convenient :  see  INCO.M.MODK  a.] 

1.  trans.    -  INCOMMODE  v.  i. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Ct.  i'rit.  ix.  vi.  j  .-4.  i 
easily  thinke  that  the  French  would  «l.idly  in>  ommodatc 
the   Kins  of  England.      1648   EAR.    ' 
Sacra  (1870'  140  When  the  Scorch  i 
Incoramodaies  the  Lowing  Neat.    .693  Si 
,\'at.  Hist.  106  I  superfluous  Humon 
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incommodate  the  1't 
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t  Inco'mmodate,  A" 

comiiiotiat-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  incommoJArt  :  see  prec.] 
Incommoded;  inconveni 

1622  '    "7 

iv  selfe  will  . 


INCOMMODATION. 


Incommodatioil  i^iiik^mW^'-Jon).  Now  rare 
or  Obs.  [n.  of  actiou  from  L.  iiuommodare  to  Ix- 
coMnoni:.]  The  action  of  incommoding,  or  fact 
of  being  incommoded  ;  inconvenience. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  tni,/.  xx.  75  But  lo  let  pass  thtbe  in- 

coinnnxlatioii!,  of  the  Body  ;  Christianity  may  be  made  very 

uneasieand  uncomfortable  l:y  several  rackings  and  distract- 

f  the  Mind.    1779  SHtHiuAN  Critic  i.  ii,  1'he  assurance 

•  •A  d  and  incommodation  at  public  places.   1857  Ckamb, 

Jrnl.  VIII.  8  Enjoyments  were  purchased  at  a  rather  dear 

rate  in  the  incommodations  connected  with  that  coach. 

t  Incommo'de,  «.."''•)  Obs.  \_&.f.  incommode 
(ifitb  c.  in  Godef.  Camp!.),  ad.  L.  incommodits  in- 
convenient, f.  in-  (IN-  3;  +  commodus  convenient  : 
see  COMMODE  a.] 

1.  Inconvenient,  troublesome;  =  INCOMMODIOUS  i. 
1672  WYCHERLEV  Lcrt-e  in  IKoorfDed.,  To  be  obliging  to 

that  excess  as  you  are.  .is  a  dangerous  quality,  and  may  be 
very  incommode  to  you.  1686  tr.  Agiatis  75  Think  of 
gaining  the  esteem  of  the  World,  and  never  shew  your  self 
incommode.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'crtiies  Anted.  Paint. 
U?S6  V.  202  If  those  streams  of  hair  were  incommode  in 
a  battle,  1  know  nothing  they  were  adapted  to.  Ibid.  264 
Vertue  was  incommode  ;  he  loved  truth. 

2.  Unsuitable,  unfitting  ;   =  INCOMMODIOUS  4. 
1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  31  It  seems  more  incommode 

to  say  that  God  moves  and  predetermines  to  al  other  acts. 
B.  st>.  An  inconvenience,  incommodity. 

1518  \VoLStv  Let.  to  Anibass.  France  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  (1721)  I.  i.  22  Advoiding  sundry  incommodes  and  in- 
conveniences that  might  follow  thereof. 

Incommode  (inkffaura-d)  ,  v.  [a.  F.  incom- 
moiU-r  (isth  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  incommodare  to 
inconvenience  :  see  INCOMMODATE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To   subject   to    inconvenience   or   dis- 
comfort ;    to  trouble,    annoy,   molest,    emoarrass, 
inconvenience. 

1598  FLOSIO,  Incomodare,  to  incommode,  to  trouble,  to 
disease  fete.].  1672-3  MARYELL  AY//.  Transfi.  I.  in  The 
King  would  find  himself  incommoded  with  all  that  furniture 
upon  his  back.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Led.  iii.  87  Every 
breath  of  wind  would  incommode  us.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  (i8nj  V.  viii.  96  Not  that  ..  I  would  incommode 
the  lady.  1835  \V.  IRVING  Tmtr  Prairies  334  We  had  been, 
for  some  weeks  past,  so  accustomed  to  sleep  entirely  in  the 
open  air,  that,  at  first,  the  confinement  of  a  chamber  incom- 
moded us.  1883  J.  HAWTHOKNE  Dnst  II.  96  The  revelation 
could  be  so  managed  as  not  to  incommode  anyone. 

2.  To  affect  with  inconvenience  ;  to  hinder,  im- 
pede, obstruct  (an  action,  etc.). 

1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levaitt  liv.  210  A  wooden  Shed, 
which  very  much  incommodes  their  marching  in  Procession. 
1775  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  13  July,  The  hay  har- 
vest is  here  very  much  incommoded  by  daily  showers.  1802 
Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  37  The  breathing  was  much  incommoded 
when  she  reclined  on  a  sofa  or  bed. 

t  Incommodement  (-<?u'dment).  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  F.  incominodtment  (1549  in  R.  Estienne),  f. 
incom  moder  :  see  -MENT.]  Condition  of  being  in- 
commoded or  inconvenienced. 

1733  CHEYNE  -£'«£--  Malady  315  (L.),  I  persisted  in  my 
ordinary  course  of  living  and  business,  though  with  severe 
incommodement. 

t  Incommo'deration.   Obs.    [I.v-3.]     The 

opposite  of  '  commoderation  '  ;  mixture  (of  'hu- 
mours') in  undue  proportions. 

1612  WOODAU.  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  141  An  Apostume 
is  a  tumour  composed  of  three  kinds  of  diseases  .  .  Intem- 
perature,  Incommoderation,  and  Solution  of  continuity. 

t  Incommo-diate,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  INCOM- 
MODI-OUS  (or  its  source)  +  -ATE  ^.  Cf.  COMMODIATE.] 

-INCOMMODE  V. 

1650  EARL  MON.M.  tr.  Senault's  Man  bee.  Guilty  171  We 
ought  to  incommodiate  our  selves,  to  serve  our  friends. 
1654  —  tr.  Betitivoglio's  Hist.  IVarrs  Flanders  In.  vii.  426  It 
is  not  to  be  said  .  .  how  much  the  Artillery  was  incommo- 
diated.  Ibid.  359,  363,  384. 

Incommodious  (ink^in£«'di9»),  a.  [f.  IN-  '•'<  + 
COMMODIOUS  ;  cf.  F.  incommode,  L.  incommodus] 
Not  commodious,  or  the  opposite  of  commodious. 

1.  Causing  inconvenience  or  discomfort  ;  trouble- 
some, annoying,  disagreeable,  inconvenient. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utof.  I.  (Arb.)  48  Beside  their 
dayly  labour,  their  life  is  nothing  hard  or  incommodious, 
1654  tr.  Scndery's  Curia  Pol.  131  The  Slaves  know  that  the 
lightest  chaines  are  alwaies  the  least  incommodious.  1713 
DERHAM  Phys.-Tkeol.  iii.  iv.  80  Hills  and  Vales  though  to 
a  peevish  weary  Traveller,  they  may  seem  incommodious 
and  troublesome,  yet  are  a  noble  Work  of  the  great  Creator. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  289  It  may  be 
given  in  any  form,  though  its  disgusting  taste  points  out 
that  of  pills  as  the  least  incommodious. 

t  b.  Of  persons  or  tlieir  dispositions  :  Trouble- 
some, difficult  to  get  on  with.  Obs. 

•563-87  FOXF.  -I.  \  M.  11596)  46/2  In  the  time  of  this 
Commodus,  although  he  was  an  incommodious  prince  [etc.]. 
1783  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  20  Nov.,  A  temper  very 
incommodious  in  sickness,  and  by  no  means  amiable  in  the 
tenour  of  life. 

t2.  Disadvantageous,  hurtful,  injurious.   Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  77  They  cast  also  a  certain 
moisture  and  steam  .  .  that  is  very  hurtfull  and  incommo- 
dious. 1655  MM.IKI  .V  BENSET  Health's  Improv.  (1746) 
35°  v  '-•>'  is  hurtful  to  choleric  Complexions, 

Sugar  is  incommodious  or  hurtful  unto  none. 

t  3.  Unprofitable,  unfit,  unsuitable  ;  unbefitting, 
unbecoming.  Const,  for,  lo,  or  inf.  Obs. 

'553  EDEN  Treat.  A'eme  hid.  u\rb.>  41"  There  art  nianye 
wildernesses  .  .  lucking  water,  and  incommodious  for  the 
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lyfe  of  man.  1628  J.v-Ubos  Cn'cd  vi,  xx.  j;  5,  I  am  not 
ignorant  \\hat  censures  pass  upon  this  author  for  his  incom- 
modious speeches  in  ihib  argument.  1714  SittLE  Lover 
11^  It  was  incommodious  to  the  Circum- 
stances of  his  Family. 

4.  Of  places  or  the  like  :  Not  convenient  for 
shelter,  travelling,  etc.  ;  not  affording  good  or 
sufficient  accommodation ;  inconveniently  small, 
narrow,  etc. ;  uncomfortable. 

1615  tr.  Dti  Monf art's  Sun'.  R.  Indies  7  A  great  bridge 
of  boates  . .  som-what  incommodious  by  reason  of  the  large- 
nes  and  height  of  the  Riuer.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Tkeyenofs 
Trav.  i.  10  The  Streets  of  this  Town  are  incommodious,  in 
that  one  is  always  going  either  up  hill  or  down  hill.  1725 
POPE  Oifyss.  xix.  220  An  incommodious  port.  1777  HOWARD 
Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  212  In  March  1775,  when  the  number 
of  prisoners  was  175,  there  were  with  them  in  this  incom- 
modious prison  wives  and  children  46.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two 
Cities  n.  i,  Tellson's  Bank  was  small,  dark,  ugly,  and  very 
incommodious. 

Incommo'diously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  ^.] 
In  an  incommodious  manner  or  degree ;  incon- 
veniently, uncomfortably ;  troublesomely. 

1351  R.  ROBINSON  tr.  MorSs  Utop.  \\.  (Arb.l  93  To  th- 
intent  the  sycke  . .  shuld  not  lye  to  thronge  or  strayte,  and 
therfore  vneasely,  and  incommodiously.  1583  FfLKE  De- 
fence xiii.  439  Neither  was  this  Cyprian's  fault  alone,  that 
he  wrote  of  repentance  many  things  incommodiously  [marg. 
iviprndenter\  and  unwisely.  1653  COGAN  tr.  Scndery^s 
Ibrahim  \\.  i.  15  It  is  certain,  that  I  am  not  incommodiously 
inconstant.  1713  DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  v.  ii.  (R.), Without 
this  erect  posture  his  eyes  would  have  been  the  most  prone, 
and  incommodiously  situated  of  all  animals.  1784  COWPER 
Task  i.  69  Incommodiously  pent  in,  And  ill  at  ease  behind. 

Incommo'diousness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  incommodious;  inconvenience, 
incommodity.  Also  with//.,  An  inconvenience. 

1624  DONNE  Serin.  V.  c.xxx.  330  If  Abraham  had  any  such 
doubts  . .  of  an  Incommodiousness  in  so  troublesome  a  Seal, 
of  a  Needlessness  in  so  impertinent  a  Seal.  1640  SANDERSON 
.Vo'w.  II.  175  God  hath  so  tempered  the  things  of  this 
world,  that  every  commodity  hath  some  incommodiousness, 
and  every  conveniency  some  inconvenience  attending  the 
same.  01713  KLLWOOD  Autobiog*  (1765)  151  The  Incom- 
modiousness of  the  Place  wherein  he  was  kept,  may  have 
occasioned  his  Death.  1854  Chantb.  Jrnl.  1.  257  Bearing 
. .  evils  altogether  beyond  masculine  philosophy — even,  it 
may  be,  incommodiousnesses  that  threaten  health,  nay,  life 
itself.  1859  DICKENS  T.  Two  Cities  n.  i,  The  partners  in 
the  House  were  proud  of  its  smallness  . .  proud  of  its  ugli- 
ness, and  proud  of  its  incommodiousness. 

Ill  commodity  (inkpm^'dlti).  [a.  F.  incom- 
modity (1389  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  incommo- 
ditds,  f.  incommodus  :  see  INCOMMODE  a.  and  -ITY.] 

1.  Incommodious  quality,  condition,  or  state  of 
things;  inconvenience,  disadvantage,  discomfort. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  31  The  gardyn  of  delices, 
where  noon  intemperaunce  is  or  affliccioun  of  incommodite, 
but  the  fruicion  of  alle  maner  delices.  la  1500  Chester  PI. 
xl.  5  Moche  teene  and  incommodite  Foloweth  age.  1540-1 
ELYOT  Image  Gm>.  (1549)  102  Nor  there  is  any  other  thyng 
priuatelie  dooen  to  our  mcommoditee.  155)6  SPENSER  State 
trel.  Wks.  (Globe)  618/1  Declare  your  opinion  ..  about  the 
lawes  of  that  realme,  what  incomodity  you  have  conceaved 
to  be  in  them.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \\.  xv.  (1810)  385 
To  bee  exposed  to  the  like  incommoditie  of  cold  and  raine. 
1773  JOHNSON  Let.  to  Boswell  27  Nov.,  I  came  home  last 
night,  without  any  incommodity,  danger,  or  weariness. 

2.  With//. :  An  incommodious  thing  or  circum- 
stance ;  an  inconvenience,  disadvantage  ;  a  discom- 
fort, annoyance,    -j*  Formerly  also  in  stronger  sense : 
Something  hurtful,  an  injury,  damage  (cf.  i). 

1433-50  vc.Htgden  (Rolls)  VIII.  241  In  the  endeof  herveste 
were  so  moche  wete  and  reyne  . .  whereby  mony  incommo- 
dites  folowede.  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  it.  xii.  58  To  suffre 
many  contrary  Binges  &  diuerse  incomodites  in  )?is  wrecchid 
Hf.  1579  FENTON  Guicciard.  i.  (1599)  16  Touching  their 
expedition  by  land  it  was  full  of  incommodities.  1625 
BACON  £ss.t  Usury  (Arb.)  541  It  is  good  to  set  before  vs, 
the  Incommodities,  and  Commodities  of  Vsury.  1711  Loud. 
Gas.  No.  4919/2  The  Incommodities  of  the  Season  will  soon 
oblige  the  Troops  to  decamp.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Blithednle 
Rom.  vii.  I.  107  As  soon  as  my  incommodities  allowed  me 
to  think  of  past  occurrences. 

t  Inccrmmodous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  in- 
commod-its  inconvenient  (see  above)  +  -ous.]  =  IN- 
COMMODIOUS. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  180  The  Communitie.  .do  best 
understand  what  is  most  commodous  or  incommodous  for 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  their  Societies. 

t  Inco'mmon,  var.  of  ENCOMMON  v.  Obs.,  to 
make  common. 

1627-47  FELTHAM  Resolves  \.  Ixxvi.  235  The  way  to  make 
Honour  last,  is  to  doe  by  it,  as  men  doe  by  rich  Jewels ; 
not  in-common  them  to  the  every  day  eyes. 

Iiicommuiiicability  (ink/miafcnikabi'llti). 
[f.  next  +  -ITY.]  =  INCOMMUNICABLENESS. 

(11639  CARKW  Song- (title)  Wks.  (1651)  82  Incommunica- 
bjlity  of  Love.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  ii.  rule 
vi.  §  24  An  act  of  so  great  simplicity  and  incommunicability 
that  it  hath  neither  brother  nor  sister,  mother  nor  daughter, 
kifT  nor  kin.  1855  DE  QUINCEY  Let.  to  Daughters  ;; 
in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (1877)  II.  xviii.  100  To  account  for  the 
incommunicability  and  to  show  that  the  accident  of  last 
night  in  George  Square  was  no  accident. 

Incommunicable  ^ink-^mm-nikab'n,  (i.  [f. 
IN-  3  +  COMMUNICABLE  :  cf.  F.  incommunicable 
(i6th  c.,  Calvin  fnst.\  mod.L.  in£ommunicabilis^\ 

L  Not  communicable ;  that  cannot  be  communi- 
cated or  made  common ;  incapable  of  being  im- 
parted or  shared. 


INCOMMUNICATION. 

1577  tr.  Buliingcrs  ZVtWiJ  (1592)  675  Hee  ..who  doth 
communicate  the  incommunicable  properties  of  God  to 
creatures.  1608  WILLET  llexapla  in  Exod.  40  This  name 
lehouah  is  also  incommunicable.  1672  WILKINS  Xat.  Rfiig. 
104  Those  art  called  incommunicable  attributes,  which  are 
proper  to  God  alone,  and  not  communicated  to  any  creature. 
1760  C.  JOHNSTON  C/ir>'jo/(i822)  111.139  To  wrest  from  the 
sovereign  an  essential  part  of  the  incommunicable  power  of 
the  crown.  1814  Sou  THEY  AV.r',  -riik  XYIII.  65  None  shared 
or  knew  His  deep  and  incommunicable  joy. 

b.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  AM  $•  Mat.  (1642)  32  A  Reception 
of  Superabundant  Transcendency,  Christs  peculiar  Incom- 
municable, which,  .is  ultra  consortes. 

2.  That  cannot  be  communicated  to  another  by 
speech;  incapable  of  being  told  or  uttered;  ineffable, 
unspeakable,  unutterable. 

1664  SOUTH  T-n'tlvt;  Strut.  (1697)  II.  79  How  freely  did 
Christ  unbosom  himself  to  his  Disciples1;,  .[not]  in  the  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  of  the  Gospel  only,  but  also  of  those 
incommunicable  Revelations  of  the  Divine  Love,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own  personal  interest  in  it.  1827  POLLOK 
Course  T.  v,  Heard  unutterable  things,  And  incommunica- 
ble visions  saw.  a  1864  FERRIER  Grk.  P  kilos.  (1866)  252 
Its  true  meaning  is  utterly  incommunicable  by  one  being  to 
another. 

3.  Not  communicative  ;  incommunicative. 

1568  NORTH  Guevara's  Dialt  Pr.  iv.  x.  136  Terrible  iudges, 
seuere,  intractable,  collerick,  incommunicable.  1831  SOL  i  HM 
Lett.  (18561  IV.  247  About  the  Essays  or  Colloquies  I  can 
tell  nothing,  Murray  being  incommunicable. 

4.  Not  in'  communication  (with  others  or  with 
each   other)  ;    not    having    inter-communication  ; 
without  communication  or  intercourse. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  yi.  vii.  307  For  the  North 
and  Southerne  pole,  are  the  invariable  termes  of  that  Axis 
whereon  the  heavens  doe  move,  and  are  therefore  incom- 
municable and  fixed  points.  1804  WORDS  w.  Affliction  Mar- 
garet viii,  Perhaps  .  .  thou  .  .  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep, 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep  An  incommunicable 
sleep.  1865  GROTE  Plato  II.  xxv.  266  The  two  worlds, 
though  naturally  disjoined,  were  not  incommunicable. 

Incomnnrnicableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  incommunicable  :  a.  Incapa- 
bility of  being  communicated,  imparted,  or  shared. 

1609  Br.  HALL  Ko  Peace  'with  Rome  §  8  Wee  neither  can 
nor  dare  arrogate  vnto  our  selues  those  things  which,  by  an 
holy  reseruation  and  incommunicablenes.se,  are  proper  onely 
vnto  the  Highest.  1701  E  EVER  LEY  Glory  of  Grace  n  The 
Incommunicableness  of  the  Perfection  of  all  the  Atlrilnite^ 
of  God.  1882  MATHESON  in  Expositor  Aug.  140  The  Jew 
emphasized  .  .the  self-containedness,  the  incommunicableness 
of  God. 

•f*  b.  Want  of  inter-communication  or  intercourse. 

1643  HERLE  in  T.  Goodwin,  etc.  AJ>ol.  Narration  Introd., 
The  vindication  of  the  Protestant  party  in  general!,  from 
the  aspersions  of  Incommunicablenesse  within  it  selfe,  and 
Incompatiblenesse  with  Magistracy. 

c.  Reticence,  taciturnity,  incommunicativeness. 
1835   I-~,din.  AY:>.   LX.  280  His  incommunicableness  with 

his   children   accounts  for  the   paucity  of  those   familiar 
anecdotes. 


. 

Incommunicably  (inkfTmi^-nikabli),  adv. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  incommunicable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  communicated,  im- 
parted, or  shared. 

16x7  HAKEWILL  Apol.  11630!  i.  iv.  i,  46  [Annihilation  is]  as 
incommunicably  the  effect  of  a  power  divine  and  above 
nature,  as  is  the  worke  of  the  Creation  it  selfe.  1707  NORRIS 
Treat.  Humility  vii.  300  To  usurp  that  praise  and  honour 
which  is  peculiarly  and  incommunicably  due  to  him.  1882 
FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  430  Abide  in  the  Unction.  It  is 
a  thing  absolutely  real,  incommunicably  dissevered  from  all 
that  is  false. 

b.  Without  communication  or  intercourse. 

1892  STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  107  Each,  in  his  own 
little  world  of  air,  stood  incommunicably  separate. 

t  Incommu'nicate,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  IN-:> 
-f  COMMUNICATE///,  a.]  =next. 

1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  n  It  is  not  happy  by 
an  incommunicate  happiness,  nor  glorious  by  an  incom- 
municate  glory. 

Hence  f  Inconumvnicately  adv.^  without  com- 
munication. 

1664  H.  MOKE  J/j'j/.  /«/i/.,  Synopsis  Proph.  524  A  singular 
or  individual  substance  completely  existing  by  itself,  but  not 
incommunicably,  though  incommunicately. 

i  Incommu'nicated,///.^.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-3.] 
Not  communicated  ;  uncommunicated  ;  that  is 
without  communication. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNS  Pseud.  /;/>.  in.  xxiv.  171  Although 
in  that  indi.slinguisht  masse,  all  things  seemed  one,  yet 
separated  by  the  vpyce  of  God,  according  to  their  species 
lliL-y  came  out  in  incommunicated  varieties,  and  irrelative 
scminalities.  1664  H.  MOKE  Antid.  Idol.  ii.  18  Excellen- 
cies so  far  as  we  know  incommunicated  to  any  Creature. 

Incommu'mcating,  a.  [Is-  a.]  Not  com- 
municating,  without  communication. 

a  1676  HALK  1  1  hi.  Com.  Law  xii.  (1713'  256  That  Con- 
IUM'.JII  and  Disparity  that  would  unavoidably  ensue,  if  the 
Administration  was  by  several  ineommunicaiing  Hand*. 
«  i68z  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  (168^)  130  Even  in  their 
Northern  Nations  and  incommunicating  Angles,  their  Lan- 
guages are  widely  differing.  1876  J.  MAKII 
Addr.  etc.  (1891)  IV.  225  Incommunicating  lii-tunces. 

t  Iiiconiinuuica'tioii.  Obs.  [L\-  \~\  Ab- 
sence or  want  of  communication  or  imparting. 

1611  SCLATKR  Key  (1629)  133  The  third  branch  is  incom- 
munication,  Innidia,  Canina.  .the  dog  in  the  manger.  1628 
J.  DOUGHTY  Gtefttt-iSc£uw£f  17  They  inflicted  vpon  iliemab- 

stL-nsion,  ur  uis  I  may  say)  inconUDUnication  u  ith  the  Church. 
'653  MAN  ION  Exp.  James  iii.  14  Envy  discovered!  itself  .  . 


INCOMMUNICATIVE. 

incommunicatipn  :  men  would  have  all  thing*  inclosed 
within  their  own  line  and  pale. 
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Incommunicative  (inkjJmiH'nikAiv),  a. 
[!N--  •'•]  Not  communicative;  not  disposed  for 
intercourse  or  conversation  ;  uncommunicative. 

1670  COLLINS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841^  I.  149  We 
cannot  expect  it  from  one  here  luho  is  incommunicative). 
1716  M.  UAVISS  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  15,  I  shall  not 
imitate  their  incommunicative  Tenaciousness.  1816  BYRON 
i'y.i^m.,  'Could  I  remount',  Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cili<  -. 
dwell  Kuch  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ?  1851  HAWTHORNE 
Graiutfatker's  L'kair  in.  xi.  u879)  210,  I  am  naturally  a 
silent  and  incommunicative  sort  of  character. 

Hence  Incommu-nicatively  adv.  ;  Incommu'- 
nicativeness. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  45  The  officer  resisted 
conversation  with  more  firmness  than  is  usual  in  France  .  . 
and  shut  himself  up  in  almost  total  incommunicativeness. 
,i  1862  THOREAU  Cafe  Cad  vi.  (1865)  109  Silently,  and  for 
the  most  part  incommunicatively,  going  about  their  busi- 
ness. 1871  J.  L.  SANFORU  Eslim.  Eng.  Kings,  Chas.  /,  335 
The  overt  act  of  a  lie  seemed  frequently  the  Dest  method  of 
incommunicativeness. 

Incommutabi'lity.  [f.  next  H-  -ITY.  Cf. 
mod.F.  incommutabilitt  (1718  in  Diet.  Accui.).'] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incommutable. 

1674  tr'  Baethius  187  iT.)  This  order,  by  its  own  incom- 
mutability,  keeps  all  things  mutable  within  their  several 
ranks  and  conditions.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knawl. 
1.  48  Maimonidcs  maintained  the  incommutability  of  the  law. 

Incommutable  (inkpmi«'tab'l),  a.  [ad.  I.. 
incommutabilis,  f.  in-  (In-  3)  +  commula&ilis  COM- 
MUTABLE  :  cf.  F.  incommutable  (1381  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).  In  sense  2  f.  IN-  3  +  COMSIUTABLE.] 

1.  Not  changeable  ;  not  liable  to  change  or  altera- 
tion ;  unchangeable,  immutable. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  ill.  iii.  66  But  alias  !  for  good  in- 
commutable, for  mede  inestimable,  for  souerayn  worship, 
for  endeles  glory,  men  wol  not  suffre  be  lest  werynes.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  26  b/2  The  Incomutable  deyte  of  the 
blessyd  trynyte  is  without  ony  chaungyng.  1677  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  184  One  uniforme,  semplterne,  ana  incommut- 
able Rule  of  Justice  in  al  Times  and  Nations.  1842  CHAL- 
MKRS  Ltd.  Rom.  I.  54  The  giver  of  a  perfect  and  incom- 
mutable law. 

2.  Not  commutable;  that  cannot  be  commuted 
or  exchanged  ;  unexchangeable. 

1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arrangcm.  Wks.  (1841)  331  The 
powers,  though  invisible,  are  incommutable  ;  nor  can  those 
of  the  shipwright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor,  or  those 
of  the  smith  enable  him  to  construct  a  ship,  a  1806  HORSLEY 
.<ierm.  (1811)  424  Notwithstanding  the  reality  of  those  dif- 
ferences, and  the  incommutable  nature  of  the  two  things. 

Hence  Incominivtably  adv.,  uncxchangeably  ; 
Iiicommirtableness. 

1828  WEDSTER,  Incommntaileness,  the  quality  of  being  m- 
Lommulable.  Incommulably,  without  reciprocal  change. 
1855  W.  H.  MILL  Applic.  Panth.  Princ.  (1861)  197  But  the 
first  element  of  this  name  Eliakim  .  .  differs  in  its  initial 
radical  letter  and  etymology  from  'HXi  .  .  as  completely 
and  incommutably  as  do  their  respective  correlations  in 
Arabic,  Allah  and  Ali. 

f  Incommutative,  a.  Obs.fa.n-".    [IN-  J.J 

1656  BLOUNT  Cli'sstgr.,  lHcouimulati-ic,  not  to  be  changed 

"incompact  (inkpmpae'kt),  a.      [lN-3.]      Not 
compact;  loosely  put  together  ;  of  loose  consistency. 
1616  BULLOKAR,  Incompact,  slight,  not  close  ioyned.    1684 
T    BURNET  Til.  Earth  H.  55  These  ruines.  .being  not  onely 
unequal  in  their  surface,  but  also  hollow,  loose,  and  incom- 
pact within,  as  ruines  use  to  be.     1759  tr.  Du/iamcfs  Huso. 
\.  viii.  (1762)  22  The  earth  itself  loose  and  incompact. 
b.  transf.  andyfj'. 

1829    LANUOK    Wks.   (1846)   I.  399/2  The  empire  of  the 
Czars  being  already  incompact  and  vast.      1832  SKIDKL 
Organ  1  16  Their  tone  is  too   braying  and  incoherent  (or 
incompact).   1869  HADDAN  A  fast.  Slice,  in.  55  An  organi/d 
Church  is  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the  transmission 
of  truth  than  the  incompact  school  of  a  philosophical  sect. 
Hence  Inoompa-ctly  adv.,  Incompa'ctness. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Incumfacttiess.     1846  LANDOK  H  *». 
I.  7i/2  My  memory..  is  apt  to  stagger  and  swerve  under 
verses  piled  incompactly.     1898  Blafkw.  Miff.  Oct.  540/1 
The  geese  .  .  have  a  strange  air  of  mcompactness,  mainly 
attributable  to  the  independent  character  of  many  of  their 
wing-feathers. 

Incompa-Cted,  a.  rare.  [f.  IN-  *  +  COK- 
p  \CTED  ppl.  a.1]  Not  compacted  ;  incompact. 

1680  BOYLE  Sceft.  Chcm.  v.  Wks.  1772  I.  54«  The  other 
four  elements  might  indeed  be  variously  and  loosely  blended 
together,  but  would  remain  incompacted. 

IncomparabilityCink^mparabi-Uti).  [f.next: 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  incomparable  ;  in- 
comparableness. 

1603  FLORIO  'Montaigne  (1634)  5.68  Truth  hath  her  lets, 
discommodities  and  incomparablllties  with  us.  1884  « 
Lotzes  Mctafh.  436  Opposing  those  who  adduce  the  .neon,. 
parability  of  things  psychical  and  material  as  an  objection 
against  the  possibility  of  any  interaction  between  them. 

Incomparable  (mk?-mparabT)  ,a.  (adv.,  si'.} 
[a.  F.  incomparable  :  12-1  3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm  ), 
ad.  L.  incompanil'ilis,  f.  in-  (In-  3)  +  cempardMti 
COMPARABLE.]  .  . 

1.  With  which  there  is  no  comparison  ;  unequallt 
in   manner,  kind,  or  degree;  matchless,  peerless 

And  of  beaute  3e  bene 


a  1661    FLLLEK  ll'ortkies  (18401  II 
his  incomparable  wife. 
v.  \Vk 
incompara 


MLLK  /(  tifl'nes  (16401  II.  t;-,t  Mit:u.i    dfl< 
nparable  wife.     1740  W.\kbi  KI^N   JJi;-.  Legal,  iv. 
ion  IV-  .M  ,  A  new  hypothesis  ..  which  hath  the 
rablc  Sir    Isaac   Newton    for  its    Patron.     1871   I- 


parable  bungling. 

2.  Not  to  be  compared  (with  or  to}. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  m.  xi.  §  18  inarg.,  Vniuersall  absolute 
obedience  vnto  men  is  incomparable  with  true  loyalty  vnto 
Christ,  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  1  16  Neere  mountayne 
Taurus  is  now  a  Citie  both  great  and  famous,  yet  incom- 
parable to  whatshee  was  in  Lcbatans  lime.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Mcii.  III.  640  As  knowledge  becomes  more  accurate, 
»>,»  f^Kl*>t  i-ruictrni-t*.*!  in  oir^rssi  vf  iwrin,!s  herome  incom- 
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t  B.  adv.   =  INCOMPARABLY.  Obs. 

1482  Monk  of  F.vahaiu  (Arb.)  101  Mekyl  more  gladder 
and  that  yncomparable  for  the  certen  bydyng  that  he  boode 
to  haue  the  sight  of  god.  1526  1'ilgr.  i'erf.  (\V.  de  \V. 
1531)  40  b,  Thou  shake  be  in  heueu  ruler  of  incomparable 
more  treasure.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  I.  6  The  Gray, 
or  Horse- Fly.  Her  eye  is  an  incomparable  pleasant 
spectacle. 

C.  sb.  1.  An  incomparable  or  matchless  person 
or  thing. 

1704  PENN  in  Fa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  355  That  there 
ever  should  be  such  a  succession  of  incomparables.  1807  tr. 
Three  Germans  111.  19  This  incomparable  would  be  an  evil 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  city. 

2.  A  name  for  a  North  American  bird,  the 
Nonpareil  or  Painted  Bunting  (Cyanospiza  or 
Passerina  ciris\  so  called  from  its  gorgeous 
colouring,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  scarlet. 

1889  Cent.  Diet.,  Cyanospiza  . .  contains  the  common 
indigo-bird  of  the  United  States  . .,  the  lazuli  finch  ..,  the 
nonpareil,  incomparable,  or  pape  [etc.].  ^ 

Incomparableness  (ink^-mparab  Ines).     [f. 
prec.  +  -NESS.]    The  quality  of  being  incomparable. 
1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  iii. 5  Whose.. incomparable- 
ness  of  number,  may  well  fill  our  hearts  with  admiration. 
733  FIELDING  Don  Qni.vote  Eng.  n.  v,  I  will  make  thee  a 
dreadful  example  to  all  future  knights  who  shall  dare  dispute 
he  incomparableness  of  that  divine  lady.     1882-3  SCHAH- 
Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II.  1003  'i  It  is  from  this  centre  that 
he  ideas  of  his . .  incomparableness  and  glory  irradiate. 
Incomparably  (inkf>-mparabli\  adv.     [f.  as 
>rec.  +  -i.v^  ;  cf.  F.  iiuomparablement  (i  2-i3th  c.), 
^.  inco»iparabilitcr]     In  an  incomparable  manner 
or  degree ;  in  a  way  that  does  not  admit  of  com- 
parison ;  beyond  comparison. 

CI422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  257  Goostly  lucres  & 
wynnynges  . .  Exceedynge  in  value  all  eerthly  thynges  In- 
conparablely.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluadoun  1263  Hlrebemes 
ouer  alle  the  sternes  ere  incomparabli  bright.  1531  LLYOT 
Gin.:  i.  xxvii,  Shootinge  in  the  longe  bowe  . .  incomparably 
excelleth  all  other  exercise.  1634  HEYWOOU  Maideniica<i 
in.  Wks.  1874  IV.  131  Does  not  the  new  Gowne  the  Prince 
sent  my  Mislresse,  become  her  most  incomparably?  l6«> 
BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  <J-  Qua/.  (1674)  14  The  structure  even 
of  the  rarest  watch  is  incomparably  inferiour  to  that  of  a 
humane  body.  1712  ADDISON  Sf,-ct.  No.  419  r  7  Shake- 
spear  has  incomparably  excelled  all  others.  1855  EMERSON 
in  Scot  Re-.'.  (1883)  283  Incomparable  things  said  incom- 
parably well.  1870  ROGERS  Hist.  Gleanings  Ser.  n.  115 
Stratford,  .was  incomparably  the  abler  of  the  two. 
tlncompa-red,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [iN-a.]  Un- 
matched, matchless,  peerless,  incomparable. 

1590  SPENSER  To  SirF.  Walsingham  i  That  Mantuane 
Poetes  ineompared  spirit. 

Ineompass,  obs.  var.  of  ENCOMPASS  v. 

t Incompa-ssible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.- obs. 
F.  iiuompassible  incompatible  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.), 
f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  compassible,  a  parallel  form  to  COM- 
PATIBLE.] Incompatible. 

16*0-56  SIR  R.  GORDON  Hist.  Earls  S,dlicrlanti  413 
i  Fain  )  It  seemed  to  be  incompassible  in  the  persone  of  any 
subject,  derogative  to  the  kings  honor,  and  msupportablie 
grievous  to  the  leidges. 

tlncompa-ssion.     06s.     [f,  **•* 

PASSION:  so  It.  incompassioiic.]    \\ant  or  absent 
of  compassion  or  pity. 

1625  SANDERSON  12  Serin.  (1637)  W  There  are  many  puL.lik. 
and  national!  sinnes,  ..  our  incompassion  .to  our  brethren 
miserably  wasted  with  Wane  and  Famine  in  other  parU 
the  world.      1630  Ibid.  II.  259  Whilst  we  avoid  i inc  01 
extreme,  that  of  incompassion,  we  may  not  fall  into  *•»««*• 
that  of  foolish  pity.     1675  Art  Content,,,,  x.  1 7-»?»^ 
look  on  our  enjoiments  and  their  sufferings  thro  the  con 
trading  optics  of  ingratitude  and  incompassion. 

tlncompa-ssionate,«.  Obs.  [!»-».]   Not 

compassionate;  void  of  compass! 


INCOMPATIBLENESS 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incompatible, 
incongruity,  absolute  inconsistency,  irreconcilable- 
ness. 
1611   COTC;R.,  iHtoHipatibilitc,    incompatibilitif 

•  iit.     1614  SUMS  //.'-••.'  incom- 

up,  and 
lie.     1690  Loci 

patibilily,  or  repugnancy  to  co-existence.     1763  a 
InJostan  ii.  (i77<-il  45  H.Kljee  H.mi'-l 

happiness.     1831    !  ',v/u  vii.  §  6f 

thesis  . .  u  Inch 

with  the  phenomena  uf  the  spectrum.  i875jm\tn  Plato 
led.  -•)  V.  u5  DUorci,  are  readily  allowed  for  incompati- 
bility of  temper. 

b.  (with//.)  An  incompatible  tiling  or  quality. 
1671  E.  PAN  ION  ^pec.  ^ureiit.  105  \vn  may  tell  me  that 
I  propose  Incompatibilities.  1759  DILWORIII  /',y»f  80  They 
made  him  an  absurd  Compound  of  incompatibilities.  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Scr.  I.  Arti/.  Comedy  Last  Cent..  The  comedy, 
I  have  said,  is  incongruous ;  a  mixture  of  Congreve  with 
sentimental  incompatibilities.  1853  KA:.E  iVrmi. 
xlvii.  11856)  442  It  became  a  -  ,  how  to  recon- 

cile the  incompatibilities  of  dog  ami 
f2.   =I.\toMi'KTimuTY.  Ola.  rare. 
1659  Purl.  Let.  i)  May  in  EuflanJi  l\'i.'f.  14  We.. urged 
their  incompatibility  to  judge  of  the  Members. 

Incompatible  (ink^tapwUfb"  ,  a.  .-/'.)  [ail. 
med.L.  incompatibilis  (said  of  ;  cf.  F. 

incompatible  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  and  see 
I.\-:i  and  COMPATIBLE.]  Not  compatible. 

1.  Of  benefices,  etc.:  Incapable  of  being  held 
together.  [med.L.  ituompattbilif.] 

1563-87  FOXE  .-i.  f,  M.  (1596)  3/2  For  infmile  dispensa- 
tions, as  to  dispense  with  a^e,  wilh  order,  with  benefices 
incompatible.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  AVri  (1842-  57  Inacted, 

;anis  pluralitie  of  offices  incompatible  in  one  man  s  persone. 


and  bit 


Ud'ings  of  unreasonable 


iona^Cshan^w^delicI^mi.aow.1 
VMattT'«l  They  will.,  repay  them  with  the.  .most  ,n 
C  He^ellncompa^sionately  aJv.,  without  co.n- 
passion  or  pity;  flncontpa'sBionateness,  lack 


require  a  Personal  Residence.  1872!)  Muiitv  Gloss, 
l-'.ccl.  Terms,  Benefice  incompatil'U,  means  one  which 
cannot  be  held  with  another. 

2.  Mutually  intolerant ;  incapable  of  existing  to- 
gether in  the  same  subject ;  contrary  or  opposed  in 
character;  discordant,  incongruous,  inconsi 

1592  DANIEL  Kosaim-aJ  I  iij,  As  hcere  beholde  lh  In 
patible  blood  Of  age  and  youth.     i6»8T.  bi  KSCLK  Ltfietjf 
When thesubiect, and  thethmg  dissenting, doth  abhorre each 
other,  and  are  ..  incompatible,  than  there  is  a  totall  opposi- 
tion betweene  them.     1692  BENTLEY  Koyle  Left.  11.  66  The 
ideas  of  Matter  and  Thought  are  absolutely  incompatible. 
1755  Fox  in  H.  Walpole .!/««.  Ceo.  //(i847)  II    11.37  \«. 
arewe  on  incompatible  lines  J     1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  f/ta,/- 
long  Hall  vii,  Luxury  and  liberty  are  incompatible.     1871 
UI.ACKIE  Four  Pliascs  i.  18  He  felt  that  to  lie  a  politician  and 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  was  to  combine  two  vocations 
practically  incompatible. 
b.  Const,  wilh. 

<zi635NAt  NION  J-'ragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  24  A  prudence  which 
was  incompatible  with  her  Sisters  nalure.  1781  GIBBON 
Dec!  *  F.  xxvii.  III.  68  The  use  of  the  shield  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  bow.  1832  tr  SauuiiaTt  llal. 
Rfp.  xv.  319  Law  and  order  seemed  incompatible  with  the 
government  of  priests.  . 

fc.  Const,  to.    .Sometimes  confused  with  11 

COMPETLBLE.)      Obs. 

1641  R.  GREVILU:  (Ld.  Brooke)  Efisc.  n.j  A  trade,  which 
yet  they  thinke  not  altogether  incompatible  to  Preaching. 
1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  75  Isnot  the  prescience  or  i 
of  future  things. .  incompatible  to  the  nature  of  any  creature 
in  heaven  or  earth?  1668  HOWE  Blfss.  ff«4*m»(lfe5)  »> 
Balaam  knew  it  was  incompatible  to  Him  to  he  or  repent. 
1700  ANNA  M.  JOHNSON  Monmoutk  III.  n  She  knew  the  un- 
conditional liberation  . .  was  incompatible  to  his  Lordship  s 
professions. 


others  precedency  and  propinquity. 
•(•3.  Unable  to  agree  or  •  get  on    together;  cli 


Scff. 


agreeing,  at  variance.  Obs. 

Ttf7  T5Roc,MORTON  Let.  to  Eliz.  in  Robertson  Hal. 
iSSl  II   App,  The  earle  of  Argyll,  the  Ham,  tons  and  he 
be?ncompati5e.-I  do  find  «nongest  thy  II 
and  the  company  two  strange  and  sundry  humours      1605 
BACON  AJv  Learn,  n.  xxii.  8  '3  '>  there  not  a  caution.  .  o 
bBeAgiuen  of  the  doctrines  of  Moralities  them,.  « 


QuarelTemain'd;  thefchurch  and  the  Presbyterians  , 
compatible. 
f4.  Irreconcilable.  Obs.  ran: 


'lead  not..wiinoui  »^i  i     -\       r        V  TncOlUDtl UlDloIicSB*    L      tJlcv<  T 

Incompatibility  (ink^mp^tir  *™»  ^      incornra,ible:  incompatibility, 

ncomtiatil'iliti.  (ifith  t.; :  sec  next  and  -ni.J 


885  Poll  nun*.  9  JUI1C  •  -  ',';-  ••"»•••  • 

nd  his  incompalibles.  and  build  up  a  new  C.       e. 

Incompa-tibleness.  [f  prec.  +-NE 
ible,  in 


INCOMPATIBLY. 


determined  her  'to  sign  the  warrant.     i8»5  COLUHIDCL  A 
Kefl.  (1848   I.  241    The  intonipatiblene»  of  thy  will    anil 
nature  with  Heaven  and  holinesb  and  an  immediate  God. 

Incompa  tibly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -'.] 
In  an  incompatible  manner.  »o  as  to  be  incompa- 
tible with  something  else. 

(11711  KtN  Hyiiinariuiil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  loo  Your 
Country's  Heav'n,  your  Business  to  rejoice,  God's  Love  is 
incompatibly  your  choice.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod. 


. 

Incompe-ndious,  a.  rare.  [Is-  3.]  Not  com- 
pendious, not  economical  ;  uneconomical. 

1833  Friis<-rs  -l/<ii,~.  VII.  307  The  same  failing  purposcr.. 
the  same  incompendious  actor  —  the  same  too-lavish  and 
too-sparing  merchant. 

f  Incompe-nsable,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [In-  3  :  so 
mod.K.  imompensable  (Littre).]  Incapable  of 
being  compensated.  Hence  f  Incompe'nsable- 
uess  [Bailey  vol.  II,  1/31). 

1658  PHILLIPS,  hiLOinpensabU^  uncapable  of  being  recom- 
penced.  1721  in  BAILEY  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Incompetence  pnlympft&is).  [a.  F.  incom- 
petence ',1549  in  R.  Estienne),  f.  in-  (Ix-3  +com- 
pitence:  after  INCOMPETENT.] 

fl.  Inadequacy,  insufficiency.   Obs. 

1663  Ftagcllum,  or  O.  Cri>niwi:ll(\t>Ti}  160  The  niggardli- 
ness and  incompetence  of  his  reward. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  personally  or 
practically  incompetent;  want  of  competence;  lack 
of  the  requisite  ability,   power,   or  qualification  ; 
incapacity. 

1x1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  11744!  VII.  xiv.  302  That  Incompe- 
tence arises  from  this  :  That  no  Man  can  judge  rightly  of 
two  Things,  but  by  comparing  them  together.  1795-1814 
WOKDSW.  £.tcurs.  VIII.  13  Therefore  no  incompetence  of 
mine  Could  do  them  wrong.  1812  W.  GODWIN  in  C.  K. 
Paul  /('.  Godwin  (1876)  II.  213  The  feeling  I  had  in  mjstlf 
of  an  incompetence  for  the  education  of  daughters.  1874 
MICKLETHWAITE  Mod.  Par.  Churches  201  The  incompetence 
of  the  tradesman  to  whom  the  work  is  entrusted.  1876  Trans. 
Cli't.  Soc.  IX.  47,  I  found  .  .  on  examination,  incompetence 
of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves. 

3.  Of  a  logical  conclusion  :  Want  of  legitimacy 
or  propriety  ;  faultiness  :  =  INCOMPETEXCY  3. 

1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  (1860)  II.  465  It  shows  at 
a  glance  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  any  Conclusion. 

Incompetency  (inkympAensi).  [f.  prec.  or 
IXCOMPBTEM  :  see  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  incompetent  ;  inadequate 
ability,    incapacity   for   what   is   required  :   —  IN- 
COMPETENCE 2.     Also,  with//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  COTGR.,  ItxotHpetcncc,  incompetencie.  a  1691  BOYLK 
Ess.  Intestine  Motions  iv.  Wks.  1  772  1.  447  The  incompetency 
of  our  eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of  natural  bodies,  a  1732 
ATTKKBURY  Serin,  fstt.  Ix.  23.  ii.  (Seagerl,  The  meanness  and 
incompetency  of  the  instruments  that  wrought  this  effect. 
1783  rUHTUEY  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  260  [The]  utter  incom- 
petency of  the  bishops.  1862  H.  Si'KNciiR  First  /'rinc.  I.  v. 
§  31  (1875)  109  Is  it  not  proved  that  this  incompetency  is  the 
incompetency  of  the  Conditioned  to  grasp  the  Uncondi- 
tioned ?  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  I.  66  Exposing  the  mani- 
fold superficialities  and  incompetencies  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed. 

2.  Legal  incapacity,  disability,  or  disqualification. 
1650  HOBBES  Ans-M.  Davcnant's  l'r,-f.  Caiiititert  Wks.  1840 

IV.  456  Having  thus  .  .avoided  the  first  exception,  against  the 
incompetency  of  my  judgment,  I  am  but  little  moved  with 
the  second,  which  is  of  being  bribed  by  the  honour  you 
have  done  me.  1660  Trial  Regie.  157  Concerning  the  com- 
petency or  incompetency  of  the  witness  ;  the  incompetency 
against  him  is  this,  that  [etc.].  1833  MYI.NL  &  KKKN  Rep. 
II.  245  The  affidavits  ..  positively  denied  ..  the  testator's 
alleged  incompetency  to  enter  into  the  agreement.  1895 
Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  23/2  The  original  incompetency 
to  deal  with  it  continued  down  to  .  .  when  the  husband  died. 

3.  Logical  impropriety  or  illegitimacy. 

1837-8  Sin  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  .xxi.  u866)  I.  424  The 
arguments  .  .  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  evince  the  in- 
competency of  this  figure. 

Incompetent  (ink()'mprtenr>,  a.  'st>:,  [a.  F. 
incompetent,  ad.  late  L.  incompetcnt-tni,  f.  iit- 
(,1s-  3)  +  competent-em  COMPETENT.]  Not  com- 
petent. 

tl.   Insufficient,  inadequate.   Obs. 

1611  Cuich.  -i.v.  Rose,  Chapman,  <>u  ckapelde  rose*,  a  small, 
sleight,  incompetent,  or  lesse-then-due  portion  giuen  a 
maid  to  her  mariage.  1692  ULMLbV  Bvyle  Lt-ct.  vii.  256  An 
incompetent  Cause  for  the  Formation  of  a  World.  1789  A. 
HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  25  The  situations  ..  were  yet 
:  «:tent  to  the  full  display  of  those  .  .  endowments  with 
which  nature  ..  decorates  a  favorite.  1823  LAMB  Etta  Ser. 
H.  Tombs  in  Abbey,  A  purse  incompetent  to  this  demand. 

2.  Oi  inadequate  ability  or  fitness  ;   not  having    ' 
ttie  requisite  capacity  or  qualification  ;  incapable. 
Const,  to,  to  do  something.     Rarely  of  things. 

a  1635  N  A  UNTON  /•>«£„,.  Rtg.  (Arb.i  c,  Sir  Francis  KnowU 
inewhat  of  the  Queens  affinity,  and  had  likewise  no 
incompetent    Kslu;.     ,6,7  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret.   I.   §  3, 

not  be  thuualit  altogether  an  incompetent  |.< 
having  been  present  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  Couii'  il.. 
1693  N.    M.MHI.I.  l'rff.  O-.ucn's  Holy  Spirit  3  It  is  not  for 
so  incompetent  a  pn  ,  writes  tins.     1800  CUM.. 

RIDCE  in  C.  K.  Paul  If.  Godwin  (1876)  II.  13,  I  would 
gladly  write  any  verses  ;  but  to  a  prologue  or  epilogue  1  am 
utterl)  ,-'  :  ,  .  v;;j. 

678  'I  '  i  -i  was  totally 

defence.    1842  ,iv  1'oiets  375  Much  more,  if  liisl 
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I  floated  free,  As  naked  essence,  must  I  be  Incumpeu-m  of 
mem'ory.  1869'!"  YNL..AI.L  .V  \itt  41  A  bodyplaced 

in  a  light  which  it  is  incompetent  to  transmit  appears  black. 
1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  84  The  mitral  valves  were 
puckered  and  incompetent.  1880  L.  bitrnts  Pope  v.  i  31 
He  was  no  philosopher,  rind  therefore  an  incompetent 
a.-vsaiUuit  of  the  abuses  of  philosophy. 

3.  Xot  legally  competent  ur  qualified. 

1597  DANIEL  Civ.  tt'ars  in.  'K. >,  Subjects. .judgo  i 
petent  To  judge  their  king.  1650  HOBOES  AHSU>.  Da~'en- 
ant's  Pref.  Gondibcrt  Wks.  1840  IV.  443,  I  lie  open  lo  two 
exceptions,  one  of  an  incompetent,  the  other  of  a  corrupted 
witness.  1736  BUTLEK  Anal.  \\.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  187  The 
objections  of  an  incompetent  judgment,  1880  MUIRHEAD 
Gains  iv.  §  107  Further  action,  .is  ipso  lure  incompetent. 

4.  Logically  inadmissible  or  illegitimate. 

1835  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.^  Deaffy  Dumb  (1852   135 
Dr.  Whately's  definition,  is  therefore,  not  only  incompetent, 
but   delusive.     1837-8   —   Logic   xvii.   (1866)    I.   320   This 
process  is  wholly  incompetent  to  the  logician. 
B.  sb.  An  incompetent  person. 

1866  ALGER  Solit.  Xat.  <y  Man  iv.  248  These  jealous  in- 
competents had  . .  hurled  him  down  into  a  muddy  pit  of 
error.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab.  Xts.  (1884)324  A  dauber, 
an  incompetent,  not  fit  to  be  a  sign-painter. 

Hence  Inco'mpetentness,  incompetence  (Bailey 
vol.  II,  1727). 

Incompetently  (ink^-mp/tentli ' ,  cuiv.  [f.  prec. 
•f-LY^.]  In  au  incompetent  manner  or  degree; 
inadequately,  insufficiently ;  with  incompetence. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.vemp^  Beatii.  §  9  He  that  fights 
for  temporals  . .  loses  his  title,  by  striving  incompetently  for 
the  re\vard.  1772  BURKE  Sp.  Ck.  Claims  Bill  Wks.  X.  146 
Not  that  the  Church  of  England  is  incompetently  endowed. 

t  Incompatibility.  Obs.  [f.  next:  see-m.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  '  incompetible ' ; 
incompetency,  incapacity.  .Sometimes  confused 
with  incompatibility :  see  the  latter,  sense  2. 

1664  HAMMOND  19  Sertn.  Wks.  1684  IV.  604  The  com- 
petibility  of  knowledge,  and  incompetibility  of  true  faith 
with  carnall  desires.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  122 
The  stress  . .  rests  not  upon  the  incompetibility  of  an  excess 
of  one  Infinitude  above  another,  either  in  Intension  or  Ex- 
tension, but  the  incompetibility  of  any  multitude  to  be 
infinite. 

tlncompe'tible,  &•   Obs.    [f.  IN- 3  +  COM- 

PETIBLE.]  Not  competible  ;  not  within  one's  com- 
petence or  capacity ;  not  properly  applicable  or 
suitable  to ;  inappropriate.  Sometimes  confused 
with  incompatible  :  see  the  latter,  2  c. 

1621  BF.  MOUNTAGU  Diatribe  in.  415  Puffed  vp  with  in- 
comparable and  incompetible  Titles  of  Learning.  1641 
MILTON  Prct.  Episc.  5  For  now  the  Pope  was  come  to 
that  height,  as  to  arrogate  to  himselfe  by  his  Vicars  in- 
competible honours.  1650  Kxercit.  Usurped  Powers  9 
Take  him  as  a  u-urpcr,  and  my  allegiance  is  incompetible 
to  him.  1655-87  H.  MORE  App.  Antid.  (17121  186  Indivisi- 
bility is  incompetible  to  a  Spirit.  1684  BURNUT  The.  Earth 
n.  139  The  characters  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ..  are  very 
hard  to  be  understood  ;  some  of  them  bein^  incompetible 
to  a  terrestrial  state,  and  some  of  them  to  a  celestial. 

Hence  f  Incompe'tibleness  =  INCOMPATIBILITY. 

;  Confused  with  incompatibkncss?) 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Incompcttblou'ss,  the  Condition  of 
a  Thingt  that  will  not  square  or  agree  with  another. 

Incompletable  (ink^mplftab'l),  a.  rare-0. 
[f.  IN-  ^  +  COMPLKTABLE.]  That  cannot  be  com- 
pleted. Hence  Incompletabi  lity,  Iiicom- 
ple'tableness,  incapability  of  being  completed. 

1829  CAKLYLE  Mine.,  Novatis  11872)  II.  213  (tr.  Novalis1 
Men  often  wondered  at  the  stubborn  Incompatibility  of 
these  two  Sciences.  1898  Q.  Rtv.  Jan.  80  It  is  the  infinity 
or  physical  incompletableness  of  the  Universe  which  baffles 
the  scientific  understanding.  I  but.  Apr.  86  This  idea  of  the 
mysterious  incompielability  of  existence. 

Incomplete  (ink^mpIrO,  a.  [ad.  L.  incom- 
ptet-us,  f.  in-  (!N- ;-)  +  completes  COMPLETE:  cf. 
F.  incomplet,  -plete.  in  OF.  -plette  (1372  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Not  complete ;  not  fully  formed,  made, 
or  done ;  not  whole,  entire,  or  thorough  ;  wanting 
some  part ;  unfinished,  imperfect,  defective. 

c  1380  WYCLU- -SV/.  ll'its.  III.  342  pe  chesyng  maad  of  man 
is   fals  Mgne,   and  incompleet,  for  to  make  Cristis  viker. 
n  1600  HOOKER  ij.),  It  pleaseth  him  in  mercy  to  account 
himself  incomplete  and  maimed  without  us.     1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pscjui.  Ep.  m.  xviii.  152  That  they  be  comparati\  ly 
incomplete  wee  need  not  to  denie.    1665  BOYLE  Ocias.  Refl. 
Ded.,  What  I  had  written  was  In-compleat.     1711  J.  GHLI.N- 
WOOD  Eng.  Gram.  114  If  we  consider  whether  an  acti'ni  In- 
compleat  or  incompleat.     1817  G.  ROSE  Diaries ;u86'. 
The  abolition  [of  slavery]  was  incomplete  even  in  Kimlaml. 
1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  gi  The  Resbtaac«  v, . 
livered  incomplete  ten  months  after  the  contractor's  agree- 
ment.    1871  PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  79  Thou  would'st   be 
child  for  ever,  Completer  whilst  incomplete. 
b.  In  technical  uses: 

Incomplete  Jtou'cr,  a  flower  wanting  one  or  more  of  the 
normal  parts  ('calyx,  corolla,  stamen-.,  ur  pi , tils'.  Incomplete 
metamorphosis  (in  insects,  etc.  )  =  I. Mi'tRibxr  metamorphosis. 
Incomplete  areotet:  see  quot.  1826. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  (1788)  95  Such  as  are  incom; 
AW*?,  Calyx  or  Corolla  wanting.     1794  MAKTYN  Rousseau's 
f'Ot.  ix.  96  Incomplete  flowers  only  are  found  . .  on  M:J  . 
trees  or  plants.    1826  KIRBY  &  Si*.  Entomol.  IV.  342  Incom- 
plete [ari-f/,'ts]t  open  areolets  that  terminate  short  of  the 
margin.     1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)    190    Flowers  are 
incomplete,  in  which  any  one  or  more  of  the  four  kimK  <•( 
organs  is  wanting. 

t  Incomplete,  v.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  prec.  after 
COMPLETE  v.]  trans.  To  render  incomplete,  to 
destroy  the  completeness  of. 


INCOMPLIANCE. 

1656  JhANL^.  Fitin.  Christ  ^6  Will  LhrUt  theu.  .suffer  any 
iliin^  M  i>it\.ailc  against  his  Church,  which  i>  his  fu! 
\\'hai  uere  that  but  10  may  me  and  iucompleau  : 

Incomple'ted,  a.  [f.  Ix-»  t  COMI'LETED.] 
Not  completed  ;  unfinished,  incomplete. 

1836  LYTTOS  Atfaix  (1037  I.  408  One  of  those  rude  but 
serviceable  instruments  by  which  a  more  practical  and 
perfect  action  is  often  wrought  out  from  the  inccmpleted 
theories  of  greater  statesmen.  1889  Electrical  Rev.  i  _•  Apr. 
415/2  The  details  of  an  incompleled  research. 

Incompletely  ^inkpmplrtli  ,  adv.  [f.  INCOM- 
PLETE a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  incomplete  manner  or 
degree ;  partially,  imperfectly. 

1651   BAXTER  In/.  Bapt.  15  Those  that  are  dc  jure,  or 
incompleatly   Disciples,     1777  WAI  SON  Philip  //  (1793)  I. 
ix.  363  Undisciplined,  incompletely  armed  and  disheari' 
1862  LAI  MAM  Channel  hi.  in.  xv.  ted.  2)  368   It  is  only  par- 
tially and  incompletely  that  his  request  is  attended  to. 

Incompleteness  (ink^nplftn6s).  [i.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incom- 
plete ;  want  of  completeness. 

1643  MILION  Dh'orce  Introd.,  Error  ..  willingly  accepts 
what  he  wants,  and  supplies  what  her  incompleatnessc  went 
seeking.  1664-5  BOYLL  Cause  Condfns.  Air  Wks.  1772  II. 
499  The  incompleteness  of  the  theory  of  cold.  1845-6  TI;IMH 
Jiuls,  Lcct.  Ser.  i.  i.  8  A  book,  .underlying  the  same,  -incom- 
pletenesses as  every  other  work  of  men's  hands.  1860  TYN- 
UALL  Glac.  33, 1  had  often  occasion  to  feel  the  incampfotenca 
of  my  knowledge. 

Incompletion  (ink^fmpirjbn).      [f.  IN-  •-  + 

COMPLETION.]  Incomplete  or  unfinished  condition, 
incompleteness. 

1804  Miniature  No.  5  PI  He  ..  only  effects  one  dtM^n, 
that  he  may  regret  the  incompletlon  of  others.  1815  W. 
TAYLOK  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  43  His  liteiai  \  history 
of  them  would  appear  useless  from  incompletion.  1873 
BROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  iv.  762  Artist-preference  I'Y>r 
work  complete,  inferiorly  proposed,  To  incompletion,  though 
it  aim  aright. 

IllCOniplex  (ink^'mpleks,  formerly  inkf?ii)- 
ple'ks),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  incomplcx-ns.  J.  ///-  IN-  ;; 
+  complex-US  COMPLEX:  so  F.  incomplete  ,17.1- 
in  Diet.  Trevoux).]  Not  complex  ;  not  compli- 
cated or  involved ;  simple. 

1658  BAXI EK  Sa-.-itig  Faith  \\.  36  Complex  Objects,  \\  Inch 
are  appointed  to  be  the  means  of  knowing  the  incomplex. 
a  1677  BAHKOW  Scrm.  iv.  Wks.  1686  II.  55  It  is  unintelligible 
how  any  incomplex  thing  . .  can  be  the  complete  or  imme- 
diate object  of  belief.  1713  DERIIAM  riiys.-Theol.  vn.  ii. 
382  The  Ear  is  in  Birds  the  most  simple  and  incomplex  of 
any  Animals  Ear.  1789  T.  TAYLOR  Procliis  II.  40  The 
incomplex  [theorems]  are  such  composites  as  cannot  IK: 
divided  into  simple  theorems,  as  the  fourth  proposition. 
1827  WHATELY  Logic  5^  Incomplex  apprehension  is  of  one 
object,  or  of  several  without  any  relation  being  perceived 
between  them. 

t  Incomple'xed,  <r.  Obs.  we.  [f.  late  I.. 
incompkx-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ED1.]  Not  complex  ; 
incomplex. 

1628  T.  Si'ENCKR  Logick  12  Aristotle  giues  his  incoin- 
plexed  things  no  name  :  but,  thereby  he  meanes  arguments. 
Ibid.  151  Arguments  . .  those  single,  or  incomplexed  termes 
whereof  wee  spake  in  the  former  part. 

tlncomple  xionate,/?-  Obs.  rare- *.  [L\-^.] 
Not  *  complexionatc';  not  influenced  by  the  menta-1 
*  complexion '  or  humour. 

1660  H.  MORE  .1/j'A'/.  Godl.  vi,  xiii.  254  To  intoxicate  them 
with  the  same  heat  and  noise  in  their  enravished  Imagina- 
tion, whereby  that  still  and  small  voice  of  Incomplexionate 
Reason  cannot  be  heard. 

Incomple'xity.  rare.  [Ix- a-]  Absence  of 
complexity ;  simplicity. 

178*  V.  Ksox  Ess.  (1819)  III.  clxxvi.  278  Artlessness,  and 
incomplexity  of  fable. 

t  Incomple'xly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  INCOMPLEX 
a.  +  -LY-.]  In  nn  incomplex  manner  ;  simply. 

1677   GALE  Crt.   Gentiles    iv.   313  The    Divine    Intellect 
understandes  things  complexe  incompletely '.  but  the  human 
Intellect  nnderstandes  things  most  simple  and  incornj 
complexity. 

tlncompli-able,  a-   Obs.    [f.  IN- 3  +  ( 

PLIABLE.]  Not  able  or  ready  to  comply  or  act  in 
concord  ;  disagreeing,  u  neon  form  able. 

1625  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Ctfsari.  vii.  60  Men  intractable, 

!e,  incompliable  with  those  that  will  nut  ,/w/' 
ad {tutettsuMttt.    i6ag  PHYNSE  Ch,  Eng.  137  Whii  Ii . .  •  I  ih^i- 
irreconcilable,  incompliable    A>serti"iis  are    the   ancient  .  . 
Doctrines  of  our  Church.     1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /«/•/. 
You  see  how  distorted,  forced,  and  incompliable  his  Exposi- 
tion is  to  the  text. 

Hence  f  lucompli  ableness,  the  quality  of  beini; 
'  incompliable  ' ;  unconformable  tendency. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  n  Convinced  of  their  owne  it 
pHablenesse  to  the   grace  of  God  offred.     Ibid.   1311    i 
wofull  and  desperate  Uingini;  ouL  uf  the  soule,  and  incum- 
pliablcnessc  of  the  spirit. 

Incompliance  ^inkjJmplar&ns).     Now  rare. 
[lN-a.]     The  fact  or  quality  of  being  incomplinnt. 
fl.  Want  of  conformity  or  accordance. 

a,  1655  VINES  Lord's  Si<pj>.  (1677)  2°°  ^  streight  rule  dis- 
covers a  crooked  line  by  the  incompliance  of  it  to  the  rule. 

f2.  Unaccommodating  disposition;  \\antoi  t 
plaisance.  Obs. 

a  1694  TILLOTSON  Strut.  (1743)  I.  iii.  101   All  peevi  i 
and    inuomplian-.f    uf   humour   in    things   lawful    and    in- 
different.      1697    COM  II-.R    Ess.    Mor.   Stt&j.    i 
A  martial  man,  cx'.cpt  he  has  been  sweetened  and  pul 
by  a  lettered  education,  is  apt  lo  have  a  tincture  of  sower- 

i-  behaviour.     1770  LANCII 
1'lutiinh  1187 ••     I  '   ti.-mpi.-i  ui  inoom- 


INCOMPLIANCY. 

pliance  of  manners, .  .produce  the  most  incurable  aversions 
iii  :i  married  life.  1805  FOSTER  ftss.  n.  v.  178  Invested  with 
a  manner  of  sternness,  reserve,  and  incompliance. 

3.  Failure  to  comply  with  a  claim,  desire,  or 
request;  non-compliance. 

1708  Dtss.  Dmnkgntuss  29  Will  he  baulk  his  Interest, 
and  punish  himself  for  so  small  an  Incompliance?  1781 
JOHNSON  /.>•/.  4  Apr.,  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua 
..  will  CM  'use  his  incompliance  with  the  Calj.  a  1797  H. 
\V\IIMLK  Mew.  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  i.  21  Pitt  ..  fort^au- 
incompliance  on  the  Duke's  part.  1885  R.  \V.  DIXON///V. 
<'•'.,  /:'«{,'.  xvi.  11893'  III.  147  They  wrote  to  complain, 
18  July,  adding  that  her  incompliance  in  religion  gave 
countenance  to  the  disturbances. 

Incompli'ancy.  rare,  [f.  TXCOMPLIANT  :  see 
-ANCY,  and  cf.  compliancy,]  Incompliant  character. 

1658  OSBORN  Jas.  /,  Wks.  (1673)  519  The  Incompliancy  of 
the  Episcopal  Clergy  and  their  natural  propensity  to  dilate 
their  power.  1798  LANDOR  Gebir  Wks.  1846  II.  499/1  Thou 
..leanest  on  thy  claim  Till  overwhelmed  through  incom- 
pliancy. 

InCOnipliailt  ijnk^mphrant),  a.  Now  rare, 
[f.  IN-  :1  +  COMPLIANT.]  Not  compliant. 

1.  Not  yielding  or  disposed  to  yield  to  the  desire* 
or  requests  of  others  ;  unaccommodating,  unsub- 
missive, uncompliant. 

1707  Reflex.  uf>on  Ridicule  302  There  are  a  sort  of  incom- 
pliant  People  that  are  all  of  a  piece.  1709  STRYPF,  Ann. 
Rrf,  1 1824)  I.  vii.  154  If  they  themselves  held  together,  and 
remained  incompliant  with  tin:  steps  that  were  taking,  the 
tjueen  must  be  forced  to  keep  them  in  the  church.  1721 
KccL  Man,  II.  xxix.  238  We  find  three  incompliant  prelates 
more  this  year  under  confinement  in  the  Tower,  1830 
D' ISRAELI  Chas.  /,  III.  xiii.  285  That  reaction  which  inflames 
the  incompliant  to  obstinacy. 

2.  Of  things :  a.  Not  in  harmony,  incompatible, 
not  lending  itself  to  some  purpose,     b.  Unpliant, 
unyielding. 

1647  SPRIGGE  Anglia  Rediv.  in.  v.  (1854)  159  The  narrow- 
ness  of  the  way-;  .  .  was  altogether  incompliant  with  the 
army's  march.  1663  T.  JORDAN  Royal  A  rb.  7Vvj/V  22  Men 
act,  that  are  between  Forty  and  fifty,  Wenches  of  fifteen; 
With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incomplyant,  When  yon 
rail  Desdemona,  enter  Giant.  1846  LANDOR  \\'hs.  II,  216/1 
No  branch  of  intellectual  pleasure  so  brittle  and  incompliant 
as  never  to  be  turned  to  profit. 

Hence  Incompli'ajitly  adv.,  in  an  unyielding  or 
unaccommodating  manner. 

1847  in  CRAIG. 

tlncO'mplicate,  ft-  Obs.rare.  [I?r-  3.]  Not 
complicated;  uncomplicated;  simple. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  it.  iii.  178  This  belongs  to  the 
Chapter  of  Complicate  Aspects,  and  our  Method  engages 
us  yet  to  show  the  Influence  only  of  the  Single  and  incom- 
plicate.  Ibid.  in.  iv.  508  We  seek  for  the  Nature  of  the 
Single  and  I ncomplicate  Aspect.  1804  ANNA  SKWAKM  Mem. 
A* r :(•/'«  392  This  incomphcate  and  so  easily  practicable 
system. 

t  Incomplying,  #•  Obs.  rare.  [Ttf-3.]  Not 
complying;  incompliant.  Hence  flncoinply  ing- 
ness,  uncomplying  character. 

1640  W.  BRIDGES  Trite  Souldicrs  Convoy  10  Now.  God 
is  very  incomplying  in  all  his  wayes.  1634  H.  L'KfTRAMGB 
(. 'lias.  I  (1655)  loi  Usually  they  [kings]  derive  their  asperity 
from  the  protervity  and  incomplyingnesse  of  their  people. 
a  1732  ATT KR in- RV  .SV<  /;/.  xxii.  i  L.',That  obstinate resolution 
of  mind,  that  stubborn  incomplying  virtue,  which  is  requisite 
to  preserve  a  man  undefiled  and  blameless. 

t  Incompo  rtafcle,  a.  Oh.    [i.\-  ?-.]    Not  to 

be  borne,  intolerable,  insupportable. 
a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  H.  §  18  (1740!  39  It  was  ..  no  new 

Device  to  shove  Men  out  of  their  Places  by  contriving  in- 

comportable  Hardships  to  be  put  upon  them.     Ihiii. 

57  Setting  up  what  was  called  the  Country  Party,  to  an 

incomportable  Height. 

t  InCOmpOSed  linkfJmpi'n'zd),  fit.  Obs,  [f.  Ix-:: 
+  COMPOSED  :  cf.  F.  incomposj  (t?th  c.  in 

Godef.),  L.  incompositus.] 

1.  Not  composite  or  compound  ;  simple,  uncom- 
poumled. 

1634  \\'.  TIK\VHVT  tr.  Rahacs  Lett.  (1638)  242  A  simple  and 
in  composed  substance  ..  farre  from  all  composition  and 
mixture.  1655  STANLEY  Hist,  rhilos.  n.  11701)  62/1  He 
used  the  lonick  Dialect,  plain  and  incomposed.  1657-83 
EVELYN  Hist.  Rclig.  (1850)  I.  189  [The  Soul],  being  an  act, 
i^  incomposed,  and,  could  she  die,  would  be  annihilated. 

2.  Wanting  in   composure   or   orderly   arrange- 
ment; disordered,  disarranged;  disturbed,  agitated, 
(it-composed. 

1608  CHAPMAN-  Bvrons  Trag.  Plays  1873  II.  256  When 
lh'  incomposd  incursions  of  floods  Wasted  and  eat  the 
tarth.  n  1619  KGIHKRBY  Athtoni.  \\.  xi.  §  4(1622)  318 Such 
vntuneable  and  incomposed  noyse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
989  Him  thus  the  Anarch  i>ld  With  faultring  speech  and 
.11,1  incompds'd  Answer 'd.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer 
491  Tlu-  ^tiun^  laborinns  ox,  of  honest  front  Which  incom- 
pos'd  he  shakes.  1740  SUMI  KVILI.F.  Hvbbinol  m.  339  With 
hasty  Step,  and  Visage  incompos'd,  Wildly  she  star'd. 

3.  Indisposed  (to\  not  in  the  proper  state  for. 
<T.  COMPOSE  v.  14. 

1660  J.  S.  Atnlromaua  \.  1.  in  Ha?!.  P*efsfy'  XIV.  198 
That  sweetness  wlii.  li  beuiK'h'd  men's  In-art^  [•-.  gn.wn  SO 
rugged,  so  incompos'd  to  all  commerce,  Men  (ear  he  II 
shortly  quarrel  with  himself. 

Hence  t  Incompo'sedly  adv.,  in  a  disorderly  or 
disturbed  way:  without  composure ;  t  Incom- 
po'sedness,  want  of  composure,  disorderliness. 

i6ia-i5  P.p.  HAI.L  Contempt  O.  T.  xi.  yi.  If  she  had 
spoken  too  loud  and  incomposedly,  he  might  have  had 
some  just  rul.iiir  foi  this  ...rnvit.  1653  H.  MOM  Antnf, 
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At/i.  i.  x.  (1662)  32  Whose  limbs  by  force  of  the  cor 
sion  are  moved  very  incomposedly  and  ilfavour'dly.  / 
in.  xvi.  14:  A  jumbled  fecu:  t  ih<- 

spirits.     rti7ii   KKN  Man.  I'rayers  Wks.  (1838)  426  If  y»u 
find  in  any  duty. . incomposedness,  and  weariness  of  spirit. 
Incomposite    ,ink<rmpiVzit),  a.  (it.)     [ad.  1.. 

' 


1.  Not  composite;  not  composed  of  parts;  sim- 
ple, uncompounded.    Also  as  sl>.  Something  simple 
or  uncompounded. 

1677  GALF.  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  253  Thus  Damascene,  Ortho- 
dox. Fid.  I.  i.  c.  15  ...  '  The  Deitie  is  not  a  - 
but  in  three  perfect  i  Persons)  one  perfect,  indivisible  and  in- 
composite  (Essence!'.  1788  T.  TAYI..,K  i'roeltis  I.  44  Sub- 
stancesdestitute  of  parts,  simple,  incomposite  and  indivisible. 
I/'id.  133  All  the  rest.. he  denominates  incomposites. 

b.  Aritk.  Incomposite  number:  a  number  not 
composed  of  factors,  a  prime  number.  ?  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Number,  Prime,  Simple,  or  Ineompi'sit 
Number  . .  is  a  Number,  which  can  only  be  measurd  or 
divided  by  it  self,  or  by  Unity,  without  leaving  any 
Remainder.  1776  HUTTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  479  The 
.  .incomposite  number  239. 

2.  Not  properly  composed  or  put  together. 

1879  SWINBURNF.  Study  Shaks.  ii.  (1880)  97  The  whole 
structute  of  the  play  if  judged  by  any  strict  rule  of  pure  art 
is  incomposite  and  incongruous,  wanting  in  unity,  con- 
sistency, and  coherence  of  interest, 

Incompossibility  (ink^mppsibrlfti).     Now 

rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  incompossible;  total  incompatibility. 
Also,  with//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1629  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  M.  xxix.  §  z  \Vhether  we  respect 
the  contrariety  of  their  natural  dispositions  or  the  Incom- 
possibility of  their  projects  and  engagements.  1630 
RANDOLPH  Aristifpns  (1652)  3  What  should  this  Scotus 
meane  by  his  possibilities  and  incompossibilities?  My 
Cooper,  Rider,  Thomas  and  Minsheu  are  asfarreto  seek  as 
myself.  1742  C.  OWEN  .Vat.  Hist.  Serpents  66  By  rc.i  n 
of  some  great  Disproportion  or  Incompossibility.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  vi.  170  The  Incompossibility,  or  the  fact  that 
the  two  Judgments  cannot  both  be  true.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
riiilos,  Kant  v.  83  The  Incompossibility  of  different  tl 
(i.e.  the  impossibility  of  different  things  existing  togetherj. 

Incompossible  (inkfmipp'sib'l),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  scholTL.  incompossibil-is,  f.  in-  (Is-  '•'•')  +  med. 
L.  compossibilis  COMPOSSIBLE:  cf.  F.  incompossible 
(1732  in  Diet.  Trevoux).]  Not  possible  to- 
gether ;  that  cannot  exist  or  be  true  together ; 
wholly  incompatible  or  inconsistent. 

1605  Amur.  Discov.  Rom.  Doctrine  21  The  gpuernment 
of  their  Eldership,  or  Preshitery  (incompossible  with  Princes 
Supremacy)  is  the  cheefest  article  of  their  religion,  a  1640 
JACKSON  Creedx.  xl.  §  5  Conditions.. whose  performance. . 
was  very  incompatible,  though  not  incompossible  with 
haughty  pride  or  tenacious  avarice.  1662  STILI.INGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  m.  i.  11702!  248  Things,  .which  in  nature  seem  wholly 
incompossible  (as  the  schools  speak).  1701  BEVERLF.V 
Glory  of  Grace  12,  I  . .  illustrate  this  grand  Point  by  an  In- 
Compossible  Supposition.  1864  P.OWF.N  Logic  vi.  169  To 
adopt  the  Hamiltonian  word,  the  two  Judgments  are  incom- 
possible. 1877  K.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  Introd.  v.  84  If 
there  be  any  positive  existences  which  are  incompossible — 
i.e.  which  cannot  be  combined  without  opposition  and  con- 
flict. 

t  Incomposure.  Obs.     PIT-".]     The  state 

of  being  'incomposed';  discomposure,  disorder. 

1644  BULWF.R  Chiron.  133  The  incomposure  of  the  Hands 
is  to  be  avoided.  1655-87  H.  MORE  .•(//>.  Ant  id.  (1662)  177 
That  Birds  prune  their  feathers.. to  rid  themselves  of  that 
more  uncouth  and  harsh  sense  they  feel  in  their  skins  by 
the  incomposure  of  their  ruffled  plumes.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Incompositre,  Disorder,  Confusion. 

t IncompOU'nd, a.  Obs.rare.  [Ix-:i.]      next. 

1733  H.  HROOKF.  Univ.  Beauty  iv.  68  With  vision  of  internal 
powers  profound,  A  pure  essential  unit,  incompound. 

t  Incompovrnded,  a.  Obs.  [IN-  :).]  Not 
compounded ;  uncompounded. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  i\Ior.  1252  The  Hcmitone  in  the 
Mese  will  be  incompounded.  1735  H.  BROOKI:  I'nir.  fleau/r 
i.  199  An  incompounded  radiant  form  they  claim,  Nor  spirit 
all — nor  yet  corporeal  frame. 

t  Incompou'ndness.  Obs.  [f.  IN-- 3  + COM- 
POUND a.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  compound. 

1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exf.  Jonah  105  The  single  incompound- 
nesse  of  that  self-moving  soule..m  comparison  of  the  fle_sh. 
1649  lii.miK  line,,  linfra:  linfr.  11653)  137  The  onely  sign 
.  .is  the  incompoundness  of  it. 

Incomprehe-nded,  a.  rare.  [IN-  s.]  Not 
comprehended ;  beyond  comprehension. 

1652  H.  C.  l.ooking-Gl.  Ladies  15  Speech,  that  vast  in- 
comprehended  measure.  Ibid.  19  The  great  incomprehended 
phrase  [God  in  Man].     1839  I.  WILLIAMS  Hymns fr. 
Brer.  160  Thrice  holy,  thrice  Almighty  Three,  It, 
bunded  Trinity. 

Incomprehe/nding,  ppl  " 

Not  comprehending ;  wanting  in  comprehension  or 
understanding.    Hence  Incomprehe  ndingly  adv. 
,881  MRS.  C.  PRAF.D  J'olicy  f,  /'.  I.  195  flood  Mrs.  Ferris, 
incomprehendine  soul,   knew   nothing  of  [etc.].      1885 

Head  -Slat.    7   The    Kanaka   sho,,k    his    ) 
hendingly. 

t  Incomprehe-nse,  a.  Obs.  r,u-e.  In  7  -ence. 

[ad.  L.  incompichens-iis,  f.  in-     IN--)  +  fompre- 
hensns   comprehended.]      Not   comprehended  or 
comprised  within  limits  ;  boundless,  unlimited. 
1606  MARSTON  Soflionisoa  v.  ii,  Could  no  scope  of  glory 

Fill  thy  great  breast,  but  thou  must  pr.n 
comprehenre  in  ' 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 
Incomprehensibility      ml ,  mprfhensibi-- 

.  next  :   SCL-  ifiilili 

'.nc,    ifitli  c.V]     The   i]iir>lii; 
being  incomprehensitjle;  an  instance  of  this. 

1.  Incaptbllity  <if   being   comprised   or   circum- 
scribed wiihin  iimits  ;  hi.' 

165°  'I  iiim.  \al  xi. 

: 
infinity  a. 

it.     1724  \\  ,-r.r 

t  b.  That  which  is  incapable  of  liin. 
1610  Hi 

wisdome  -by  hi> 

incomprehensible  comprehen 

2.  Incapability  of  being   grasped  by  the  mind  ; 
inconceivableness,  unintelligitiility. 

1598     Fl.OKlo,     //.'.,>;;/ 

1694  SUI-TII   Ticflre  Senit.  (1698)  III.  267  I  i 
universal  sense  of  all  Antiquity  L'nanimou  . 
Incomprehensibility  in  many  of  the  Articles 
Faith.     1734   HF.RKI  i.KV  Analyst   549  This  obscm 

.icnsi!,i!iiy  of  your  metaphysics.     1836-7  Sik  \V. 
HAMILTON  Mctafh.  x\\  i.    i      ,    II.  136  The  ir.conn 
bility  of  the  fact  of  consciou 
b.  Something  inconceivable  or  unintelligible. 
1651  tr.  /.//(•  Paflitr  Sarf>i  ( 1676'  39  This  ariseth  . .  from 
some  incomprehensibility  that  is  met  with.  1825  ' 
Aids  Rejl.  11848'  I.  141  On  the  score  of  any  incomprehen- 
sibilities and  seeming  contradictions  (hat  mi^lit  be  objected 
to  it.     1850  I>F  (.h'jveFV  in  H.  A.  I'age  Life  11877    '• 
69  Such  a  result .  .  \vuuld  have  been  an  impossibility , 
only  so  but  also  an  incomprehensibility. 

Incomprehensible    inkfjnprfhe-nilVl),  a. 

(s/>.)     [ad.  L.  ineomprehcnsibil-is,  {.in-    1 
comprehtnsibilis  COMPHKHKNSIBLK.     Cf.  F.  imom- 
pri-hcnsilili  (i3-I4th  c.  in  Littre  .] 

1.  That   cannot    be   contained  or  circumscribed 
within  limits ;  illimitable,  boundless,  infinite  ;  im- 
mense.    (Chiefly  Theol.\    arch.      (Now  chielly  in 
allusions  to  the  use  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.) 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  1'salter  cxliv.  3  He  is  incomprehension, 
for  na  stede  na  thoght  may  vmlouke  him,  bot  all  he  passis. 
1382  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxxii.  19  Gret  in  counsril,  and  ii 
hensible  in  thenking.  1558  STARKFV  England  11.  i.  143  We 
cal  to  Hym  who,  by  Hys  incomparabul  gudnes  and  incom- 
prehensybyl  wisdome,  made. -and  rulylh  al  thyn^ys.  1548  9 
tMar.)  Bk,  Com.  Prayer,  A  than.  Creed,  The  father  incom- 
prehensible [L.  irnrittnsus],  the  sonne  incomprehensible : 
and  the  holy  gost  incomprehensible.  I596SMAKS.  i  Hen.  I\', 
i.  ii.  209  The  vertue  of  this  lest  will  be,  the  incomprehen- 
sible lyes  that  this  fat  Rogue  will  tell  vs,  when  we  meete  at 
Supper.  1596  NASMF  .Srt//>v«  IValdcn  42  He  isasham'd  of 
the  incomprehensible  corpulencie  thereof  [i.  e.  of  his  book]. 
1667  MILTOX  P.L.  vin.  20  The  Firmament  ..  And  all  her 
numberd  Starrs,  that  seem  to  rowle  Spaces  incomprehen- 
sible. 1772  PRIKSTLEV  Ins/.  Kelig.  11782)  II.  113  The 
incomprehensible  greatness  and  perfection  of  the  divine 
being.  1865  Morn.  Star  23  May.  '1  lie  principal  word  in 
this  well-abused  creed.. is  'immensus',  translated  'incom- 
prehensible '. 

2.  That  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  understand- 
ing ;  beyond  the  reach  of  intellect  or  research  ;  un- 
fathomable by  the  mind.   Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  us  in  b. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxviii.  5  Incomprehensible  it 
is  made  for  my  syn,  swa  that  .i.  may  neuer  wyn  til  contem- 
placioun  of  the  thorgh  my  myght.  1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  xi. 
33  How  incomprehensible  ben  his  domes,  and  his  weyis 
vnserchable.  1435  MISVN  fin  of  Lorr  14  He  Ireuly 
knawes  god  parntly  bat  hym  felys  incomprehcnsib>ll  K 
vnabyl  to  be  knawen.  1526  TINDALF  A' 
incomprehensible  are  his  iudgementcs.  1651  HoBBF-S 
J.fviath.  l.  viii.  39  Incident  to  none  but  those,  that  converse 
in  Questions  of  matters  incomprehensible.  1738  WARBURTON 
/)/>'.  /.,•««/.  n.  App.  Wks.  1811  II.  211  AGi.i: 

inprehensible,  but  his  attributes  .    . 
able  by  human  reason. 

b.  In  weaker  or  more  general  sense  :  That  can- 
not  be  understood  ;  inconceivable,  unintelligible. 

1604  CAWPRFV,    Inioinprefiensil-le.    thai    cannot    be  con- 
ceiued,  or  vnderstood.     1638  BAKFR  tr.  H.iha.-'i  .'  , 
II  )  217  The  carriage  at  Ca/al,  is  a  lliiiiR  incompiehensible. 
1719  W.  \Vom>.S«)7'.   fra,te  *tj   !•'•  :  believe  II 

redounds  to  the  Good  of  this  K  icompre- 

hensible      1861  Du  KINS  (./.  perfectly 

incomprehensible  to  me.      1884    L.    DAM 
KIT.   Mar.  306  He  must    I*  loofciv,  phet  ,  or 

be  put  aside  as  an  incoinprehensiltle  fanatic.. 

f3.  That  cannot  be  grasped  or  taken  hold  of 
'physically!  ;  incapable  of  being  caught  (quot. 
1607)  ;  impalpable.  0/>s.  rare. 

1607  Toisill    I'.xir-f.  leasts  ll6jt 
confusion,    turned   both    the   incomp  -I*    ml.. 

That  ll 

Diuell  being  a  slender  incumprehei. 

insinuate  and  uin.lt:  hi:  "'"''••     '745  'r 

Cflume:.  I '.ef..  Of  the  incomprehensible  small- 

uid  a  rope  cannot  be  made. 
B.  s6.  An  incomprehensible  thing  or  \« 
sense  I  Or  a). 

1 1548-9  i  Mar  I  Bk.  Com.  I't  I  here  o« 

nol  three  incomprehen 

liensiblc.]      1678  i 

Intell.  Xysl.  I    ii.    §  v.  63  That  nolion  .     is  nothing  but  a 
bundle    of    incomprehcnsibles,    unconceivable*,    and     im- 

:,    I7II       Kl    N 

'      In  the   Incomprehe  i!V  humble  Ignorance 

,d    best.       1856     1' 
fait/i  Introd   §  5  i  J  Thr  in.  ompiehensibles  are  the 


INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS. 

and  the  infinite  (to  which  in  a  secondary  sense  may  be  added 
the  primary  and  the  ultin. 

Incomprehe-nsibleness.  [t.prec.-f  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  incomprehensible  :  =  !NCOM- 

••,  MHIUTY  ,  in  senses  J  and  2). 

1611  COTGR.,  hi,cmprehfnsibilitf,  Incomprehensibleness. 
i6»»  Dos'NE  St-rm.  \.  \  The  Incomprehensibleness  of  Man's 
Sin.  1631  GOUGE  Gstfs  Arrays  \\\.  §  72.  317  It  implieth 
Gods  incomprehensiblenesse,  immutability,  and  all  suffi- 
ciency. 1685  BAXIFR  Paraphr,  A'.  7".,  i  Cor.  viii.  2  If 
they  knew  God,  or  any  of  his  Works,  they  would  know 
their  Incomprehensibleness.  i86a  H.  SPENCER  First  Ft  inc. 
I.  iii.  §21  (1875)  67  He  reaH/es  ..  the  utter  incomprehen- 
sibleness of  the  simplest  fact,  considered  in  itself.  1879 
KI.IOT  Theo.  Such  i.  19  [They]  recite  to  me  examples 
of  feminine  incomprehensibleness  as  typified  in  their  wives. 

Incomprehensibly,  <*<&.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  incomprehensible  manner  or  degree ; 
•f  infinitely  (obs.};  beyond  mental  comprehension, 
inconceivably,  unintelligibly. 

1531  KLYOT  Gcn<.  in.  xxx,  Their  soules  ..  shall  be  incom- 
prehensibly rewarded  of  the  gyuer  of  wisedome.  1664 
H.  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \,  17  How  incomprehensibly  subtil 
must  the  Animal-Spirits  be,  that  run  to  and  fro  in  Nerves 
included  in  such  prodigiously  little  spindle-shank'd  leggs. 


and  incomprehensibly — live  two  lives? 

Incomprehension  (ink^mpr/vhe-np?n).  [f. 
IN-  3  +  COMPREHENSION-  ;  after  the  prec.  words.] 
The  fact  of  not  comprehending  or  grasping  with 
the  mind ;  want  of  comprehension ;  failure  to 
comprehend  or  understand. 

1605  BACON  Ad-.'.  Learn.  \\,  x.  §  2  It  is  the  remote  stand- 
ing or  placing  thereof  that  breedeth  these  mazes  and  in- 
comprehensions. 1677  GAI.K  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  295  From 
our  ignorance  and  incomprehension  of  the  least  things  in 
Nature.  1835  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  50  Her  perfect  in- 
comprehension of  everything  like  ceremony.  1877  BLACK- 
MORE  Erema  vii,  Sam  ..  feigned  pure  incomprehension  of 
that  glance. 

Incomprehensive  (ink^mprfhe-nsiv),  a, 
[Lv-  3.]  I.  Not  comprehensive. 

1.  Not  understanding  ;  deficient  in  mental  grasp. 
165*  W.  HARTLEY  Infant-Baptism  10  To  manifest  charity 

where  the  object  for  reception  of  benefit  is  incomprehensive. 
1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  \.  ii,  Thou  art  an  incomprehcn- 
sive  coxcomb.  1827  Blackiv,  Mag*  XXI.  852  Like  an  un- 
skilful and  incomprehensive  general,  who,  heedless  of  the 
main  breast-work  of  the  battle,  pursues  his  wing  of  victory 
beyond  limits. 

2.  Not   inclusive;    not    comprising   all   that   it 
should  or  might. 

1774  \VARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  Ixii.  (1840)  III.  406 
A  most  incomprehensive  and  inaccurate  title.  1851  [im- 
plied in  ^COMPREHENSIVENESS]. 

II.  f3.  Not  to  be  comprehended  or  under- 
stood ;  incomprehensible.  Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  134/2  The  first  are 
comprehensive,  the  second  incomprehensive,  the  Soul  being 
weak  in  the  discernment  thereof  by  reason  of  . .  motions, 
mutations,  and  many  other  causes.  1735  H.  BROOKE  Unh<. 
Beauty,  \\i.  Poems,  etc.  1789  I.  217  Within,  while  wisdom 
dwells  replete,  Incomprehensive  through  his  sacred  seat. 
1791  W.  TAYLOR  Lessing's  Nathan  \.  (1868)  14  Methinks  it 
brings  us  Just  so  much  the  nearer  the  incomprehensive  First 
cause  of  preservation. 

Hence  Incompreue'nsively  ,•.'./•'.  ;  Incompre- 
lie  nsiveness  (in  quots.  in  sense  2). 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Perry  for  Incoinprthensivcness. 
1851  I.  TAYLOR  Wesley  11852)  81  The  incomprehensiveness 
of  the  aspect  under  which  it  took  its  view  of  human  nature. 
ti  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  (O.),  These  are  received  only  upon 
mist,  as  incomprehensively  revealed  facts. 

t  Incomprenable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  incom- 
prenable incomprehensible,  f.  in-  (Ix- 3)  +  com- 
p renable  understandable,  f.  comprcndre  to  com- 
prehend, understand.]  =  INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 

1502  Ore/.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  xviii.  132 
Hyer  and  incomprenable  mater  [orig.  F.  plus  haulte  ct  in- 
fomprenable  watiere]  as  these  the  wmche  foloweth.  Ibid. 
iv.  xxix.  333  Than  cometh.  .so  grete  and  so  incomprenable 
batayll  of  dyscease,  of  sorowe,  and  of  fere. 

Incompressibility  (ink^mpresibHTti).  [f. 
next:  see-lTY:  cf.  F.  incompressibility  (1755  in 
Hatz.-Darm.}.]  The  quality  of  being  incompres- 
sible. 

1730-6  in  UAILEY  (folio).  1740  CHEYNE  Rfghnen  5  Water 
has  its  Incompressibility.  c  1790  IMISON  ~Sch.  Art  I.  149 
The  incompressiUlity  of  water,  proved  by  the  Florentine 
experiment.  1818  Leigh's  New  Pict.  Lond.  312  The  longi- 
tudinal incompressibility  of  timber. 

Incompressible  (ink#npre-s!b'l\  a.  [f.  IN- 3 
+  COMPRESSIBLE;  cf.  F.  incompressible  (Furetiere, 
1690).]  That  cannot  be  compressed  or  squeezed 
into  smaller  compass;  incapable  of  compression. 

1730-6  in  BAILEY  (folio^.  a.  1743  CHF.YNF.  (J.),  Hardness  is 
the  reason  why  water  is  incompressible,  when  the  air  lodged 


-....,  us"'"*'-  ere.  in.  40  liquids  in  general  are  treated  in 
hydro  mprrsMhle    bodies.      1876  tr.   W'agncrs 

ik  ^at^w^'  '5°  '^'he  brain  is  quite  incompressible. 
"•jgf  (Inqnot  1824  =  irrepressible,) 
1823  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Ring.  I,VI.  129  That  higher 
class  of  writers  whose  popularity  [is]  incompressible  within 
the  scanty  limits   of  one   country.     1824  Examiner  370/1 
His  incompressible  mental  independence  subjected  him  to 
the  rancorous .  calumny  uf  those  who  knew  him  m>t. 
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Hence  Incompre-ssibleness(BaiIey,folio,  1730). 

t  Incompt,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  incom{f]t-us  un- 
adorned, rough,  f.  in-  (Ix- :t  +  compttts  combed, 
dressed,  neat,  COMPT.]  Void  of  neatness  ;  inelegant. 
Hence  f  Inco'mptness,  inelegance. 

1631  SIR  J.  DODERIDGE  Eng.  /.airier  52  What  horrid 
and  incompt  words  hath  Logicke  and  Philosophy  endured. 
1658  I'.ROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  \.  3  His  beard  incompt  and 
squalid,  and  his  hair  disorderly  hanging  down.  1659 
().  WALKER  Instruct.  Oratory  51  Metaphors;  without 
which  the  speech  shews  incompt  and  naked.  1669  BOYLE 
Contn.  A '(•:<•  Exp.  ii.  Pref.  11682^  7  There  is  no  need  of  any 
farther  apology,  to  excuse  the  incomptness  of  the  style. 

Incomputable    (ink^inpiStibl,    inkfrmpiw- 

tab'l),  a.  [f.  IN-  :J  +  COMPUTABLE  <?.]    That  cannot 
be  computed  or  reckoned;  incalculable. 

1606  KARL  NORTHAMPTON  in  True  fy  Perfect  Relat. 
Hhija,  These  two  Lordes  are  in  one  Regiment  incompu- 
tible.  1630  J.  LANE  Cont.  Sqrts  T.  (Chaucer  Soc.)  199  note, 
Thincomputible  summes  of  theire  expense.  1655  Rf/- 
Comtniv.  Bees  19  An  incomputable  sum  of  money.  1802 
PALEY  Nat.  Theol.  xx.  (1819)  314  The  variety  of  the  seed- 
vessels  is  incomputable.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Xurt.  via. 
(1861)  215  At  some  incomputable  distance  of  time. 

tlnconcea'lable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  pH-8.] 
That  cannot  be  concealed. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  x.  359  The  inconceale- 
nlile  imperfections  of  our  selves,  .will  hourely  prompt  us  our 
corruptions,  and  lowdly  tell  us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 

Inconceivability  (ink#is/vabrliti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
conceivable ;  inconceivableness. 

1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Itnpr.  xvii.  (1857)  302  Exactly 
the  same  degree  of  inconceivability  attaches  to 'the  years 
of  the  Eternal '.  1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton,  iv.  (1872)  63 
The  inconceivability  and  consequent  unknowability  of  the 
Unconditioned.  1882  Maon.  Mag.  XLV.  405  The  incon- 
ceivability of  a  popular  revolution  [in  Russia]. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  something  that  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

1843  MILL  Logic  in.  v.  §  9  (1856)  1.389  The  action  of  mind 
upon  matter,  .has  appeared  to  some  thinkers  to  be  itself  the 
grand  inconceivability.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Th.  <$• 
Nat.  219  The  three  points  where  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  falls 
foul  of  inconceivabilities.  186$  MASSON  AVf.  Brit.  Pkilo*. 
393  He  has  had  to  assume  an  mexplicability,  an  inconceiv- 
ability, a  paradox,  as  nevertheless  a  fact. 

Inconceivable  (ink^nsf* vab'l),  a.  (>£.)  Also 
8  -ceiveable.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CONCEIVABLE.  Cf.  F. 
inconcevable  (1617  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  conceived  or  realized  in  the 
imagination;  unthinkable,  unimaginable,  incredi- 
ble.    Often  with  exaggerative  force  for  '  hardly 
credible ', '  incalculable ', '  extraordinary',  of  things 
which  transcend  common  experience. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  147  The  inexpressible  and 
inconceivable  love  of  Christ.  1646  H.  LAWRENCE  Comm. 
Angells  34  With  an  inconceivable  dexterity  and  quicknes. 
1711  BELLAMY  Th.  Trinity  Introd.  3  There  can  be  but  one 
God,  and  . .  his  Perfections  are  both  infinite  and  inconceiv- 
able. 1748  Anson's  I'ov.  in.  ii.  310  There  were  inconceiv- 
able quantities  of  coco-nuts.  1822  IMISON  Sc.  $•  Art  I.  222 
Light  appears  to  move  with  a  velocity  that  is  truly  incon- 
ceivable. 1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  II.  i.  iv. 
229  One  thing  is  inconceivable,  -that  the  Turks  should,  as 
an  existing  nation,  accept  of  modern  civilization. 

2.  spec.  As  a  philosophical  term. 

The  following  distinctions  in  meaning,  though  disputed 
by  some,  are  generally  recognized  :  (a)  Opposed  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought,  self-contradictory,  involving 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  (/"  Repugnant  to  recognized 
axioms  or  established  laws  of  nature,  (c)  Involving  the 
dissolution  of  ideas  which  have  become  inseparably  linked 
in  the  human  mind.  (rf)  Involving  a  combination  of 
facts,  which  renders  a  proposition  incredible  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  (f)  Incapable  of  being  represented  by  a  mental 
image. 

1655  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.  iii.  loWhat  is  inconceivable 
or  contradictious,  is  nothing  at  all  to  us.  1754  SHERLOCK 
Disc.  (1759)  I.  iii.  136  The  Objection  represents  a  Mystery 
as  a  Thing  inconceivable. .  Irreconcileable  to. .  Reason.  1785 
RKJD  hitfll.  Pmvers  n.  xiv.  (1803)  I.  305  Power  without 
substance  is  inconceiveable.  iSagSiR  W.  HAMILTON  j9z.K7/.w., 
Philos.  Unconditioned  \  1852)  12  The  Unconditioned  is  in- 
cognisable  and  inconceivable.  1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton 
vi.  (1872)  86  The  first  meaning  of  Inconceivable  is,  that  of 
which  the  mind  cannot  form  to  itself  any  representation  . . 
the  first  and  most  proper  meaning.  Ibid.  90  This  extends 
the  term  inconceh-able  to  every  combination  of  facts  which 
..appears  incredible.  It  was  in  this  -ense  that  the  Antipodes 
were  inconceivable.  //W.  93  He  [Hamilton]  gives  to  the 
term  a  third  sense.  '  We  conceive  a  thing  only  as  we  think 
It  within  or  under  something  else  '  . .  The  inconceivable  in 
this  third  sense,  is  simply  the  inexplicable.  1872  H.  SPENCER 
Princ.  Psychol.  i'ed.  2)  II  vn.  xi.  §  427  Let  me  here  define 
what  I  mean  by  inconceivable,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
credible or  unbelievable.  An  inconceivable  proposition  is 
one  of  which  the  terms  cannot  by  any  effort  be  brought 
before  consciousness  in  that  relation  which  the  proposition 
asserts  between  them.  1875  JOWETT  Pluto  ied.  2)  IV.  271 
Even  these  inconceivable  qualities  of  space.. may  be  made 
the  subject  of  reasoning. 

B.  as  sb.  A  thing  or  quality  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. 

1706  WATTS;  Horse  Lyr.  I.  56  Nothing's  found  in  thee  But 
boundless  inconceivables,  And  vast  eternity  !  1836-7  Sin 
W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xxxviii.  (18591  II.  373  They  con- 
found together  these  exclusive  inconceivables  into  a  single 
notion.  1865  Mll.l,  Exam.  Hamilti-n  h\  Inconceivables 
are  incessantly  becoming  Conceivables  as  our  experience 
becomes  enlarged. 

Inconceivableness  (ink^nsrv-ib'lnes).  [f. 
prec.  +  -NEHS.]  The  quality  of  being  inconceivable. 


INCONCINNOUS. 

I  1661  GLASVILL  ['an,  Dogm.  vi.  57  Wee  need  go  no 
further  for  an  evidence  of  its  incoin  .  1690 

I.OCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  iii.  §  6  Men.,  who  because  of  the  in- 
conceivableness of  something  they  find  in  one,  throw  them- 
selves violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis.  ,1  1740 
ABERNETHY  in  Reid's  Intell.  reivers  iv.  iii.  U8o3>  II.  63 
The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconceivableness,  that 
of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it, 
it  appears  to  be  nothing.  1872  H.  SPENCI  R  i'rinc.  Psychol. 
(ed.  2)  1 1.  §  426  The  inconceivableness  of  its  negation  is  that 
which  shows  a  cognition  to  possess  the  highest  rank. 

Inconceivably  (ink^hsrvabli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY-.]  In  an  inconceivable  manner  or 
degree.  Often  exaggerative  for  *  extraordinarily ', 
*  extremely ',  *  very  highly  '• 

1651  BAXTER////  Bapt.  55  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  in 
a  worse  condition  now  ..  but  inconceivably  better.  1711 
STEKI.E  Sfect.  No.  167  F  3  The  ill  Consequence  of  these 
Reveries  is  inconceiveably  great.  1748  JOHNSON  l-'ision 
Theodore  p6  Amazed  to  find  it  without  foundation,  and 
placed  inconceivably  in  emptiness  and  darkness.  1750  — 
Rambler  No.  41  P  i  j  Though  its  actual  existence  be  incon- 
ceivably short.  1866  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  I.  19  The  book  is 
inconceivably  absurd. 

t  Inconce'ptible,  a.    Oh.  rare.     [IN-  ::.]    • 

INCONCKIVARI-E. 

1677  HALE  Prim.'Vrig.  Matt.  86  It  is  inconceptible  how 
any  such  man  that  hath  stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, .should  after  be  corrupted  or  altered.  Ibid.  289  As  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  mankind  should  be  without  a 
beginning,  so  it  is  utterly  inconceptible  that  he  should  have 
any  other  original  but  this. 

t  Inconce'ption.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  •**.]  \Vant 
of  conception  or  understanding. 

1761  HP.  HILDESI.F.V  in  Richardson's  Corr.  (1804)  V.  153 
As  to  the  ladies,  they  may  be  allowed  to  understand  no 
harm  in  what  they  read  :  but  our  sex,  I  doubt,  have  no 
pretensions  to  such  a  plea  of  inconception. 

t Inconce'rned,  a.  Oh.  raw-0.  [Is*- ;!.] 
Unconcerned.  Hence  f  Inconce-rnedly  adv. ; 
f  Inconce  rnetluess. 

1688  Ess.  Magistracy  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  7  The  parting 
with  it  tamely  would  argue  the  greatest  stupidity  and  in- 
concernedness.  1695  J.  SAGE  Article  Wks.  1844  I.  239 
They  inconcernedly  quitted  their  pretensions. 

t  Inconce'ming,  a.  Cbs.  rare.  [f.  Ix-  '-'•  + 
CONCERNING  ///.  a.]  That  does  not  concern  one, 
that  does  not  matter;  unimportant. 

1642  I-'ULLFR  Holy  fy  Prof.  St.  n.  ix.  86  He  is  carefull  not 
to  entitle  violence  in  indifferent  and  inconcerning  matters 
to  be  zeal.     1650  BAXTER  Saints'  R.  i.  viii.  (1662)  136  This 
Conviction  is  not  met  by  meer  Argumentation,  as  a  nfhn  is 
convinced  of  some  inconcerning  Consequence  by  dispute. 

1 1nconce 'ram  ent.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  IN-  ^ 
+  CONCERNMENT.]  The  fact  ol  not  being  con- 
cerned or  affected. 

1671  True  NoiKonf.  Pref.,  To  contradict  his  asserting  of 
Religious  inconcernment  in  these  matters. 

t  Inconci'liable,#.  Obs.  rare.  Also-cilable, 
-cileable.  [f.  IN-  '•'•  +  CONCILIAKLK  a.  Cf.  F.  in- 
conciliabk  (1752  in  Diet.  Trfv&ttx  .]  Incapable 
of  being  conciliated  or  reconciled ;  irreconcilable. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  \.  xiv,  To  kindle  one  another,  not 
with  the  fire  of  love,  but  with  a  hatred  inconcileable,     1661 
R.  L'EsTRANGF.  State  Divinity  38  Their  Principles  are  In- 
conciliable,  save  by  the  stronger  malice  they  bear  to  the 
Government  then  to  each  other.     1694  —  Fables  xiv.  (1714) 
59  An  Alliance  among  those  that  Nature  her  self  has  divided 
by  an  Inconcilable  disagreement. 

t  Inconcrnn,  -e,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CON- 
CINNE.  Cf.  L.  inconcinnus  awkward,  unpolished.] 
Not  adjusted  or  adapted  ;  incongruous. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  v.  xvi.  183  To  omit  what  is 
very  inconcinne.  1678  CUDWORTII  Intelt,  Syst,  \.  \.  §  16.  16 
Asclepiades.  .supposed  all  the  corporeal  world  to  be  made. . 
of  Dissimilar  and  inconcmn  Molecukt,  i.e.  Atoms  of  different 
Magnitude  and  Figures. 

i  IiiCOHci'llliate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Aho6erroji. 
-ite.  ff.  IN- 3  +  CONCINNATE  ///.  a.]  a.  Awk- 
ward, clumsy,  b.  Not  adapted  ;  unsuitable. 

1533  CATH.  PARR  tr.  Erasni.  Com.  Crede  79  b,  The  very 
inconcinnite  and  unhandsome  ioyninge  or  hangynge  togeder 
of  the  speche  and  oration.  1657  TOMLI  />/>/. 

495  Latter  Writers  . .  have  rejected  some  [medicaments]  as 
inconcinnate. 

Hence  f  Inconci  nnately  adv.,  inelegantly. 

1623  COCKERAM  II,  Ilfauour'dly  done.  hiconcinnately\  In- 
,ir.'i'_/u  ially. 

Inconci'nnity.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  I.,  hit'on- 
dnnitas  inelegance,  impropriety,  f.  incoiicinn-tti  : 
see  INCONCINN  and  -ITY.]  Want  of  concinnity, 
congmousness,  or  proportion ;  inelegance,  awk- 
wardness ;  impropriety,  nnsuitablencss. 

1616  Bi'i.i.OKAR,  Inconcinnitie,  vnaptiu-s  :  ill  agreeing, 
disproportion.  1630  PRVNNE  Anti-Artnin.  160  This  Text 
in  respect  of  the  inconcinnity  of  this  phrase,  and  its  incon- 
gruity to  the  K  lect . .  cannot  be  aptly  accommodated  to  them. 
rti6ss  VISES  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  306  He  hath  corrected  all 
incum.innity  1-y  tin;  jjass.  and  <  1664 

H.  MORE  Myst.   Iniq.  357  So  are  then:  Incon- 

cinnities  in  ft,  and  even  Historic.,:  '  '  ««57    ' 

Defic.Eng.  t  .thcr  litth-u-t-d  words  are  intro- 

duced, there  is  at  least  an  inconcinnity  in  omitting  these, 
1861  -  E/>.  Snvn  C7t.(ed.  2)  15  There  i  j'arcnt 

inconcinnity  in  the  abstract  /SaatAei'ar  joined  with  the  con- 
crete tfp«Z<;. 

t  InCOnci'nnOUS,  a-  Ol>s.  [f.  L.  incominn-its 
inelegant,  absurd  -f  -ous  :  cf.  CONCINNM 

1.  Incongn 

1662   Litf  \   l^nthSh'H.   I'tiHf   5>   Hin\    grossly  incon- 


INCONCLUDENCY . 

cinnupus  must  it  now  appear  to  the  common  reason  of  all 
mankind  that  such  as  take  upon  them  to  lie  magistrates 
should  give  the  rule  to  all  other's  consciences. 

2.  Mus.  Inharmonious,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  harmony. 

[ncctncinn'nis  discord  (or  intt-rrcil ) :  a  discord  or  dissonant 
interval  which  cannot  be  used  in  harmony. 

1727-41  CHAMBKKS  L'ycl.  s.  v.  Ci»icinn,'us,  Discords  are 
distinguished  into  cottcinnovt  and  inconcinnoits  interv.il>. 
1760  STILES  in  I'ltH.  frans.  LI.  716  Without  one  or  other 
of  which  circumstances,  the  composition  was  held  incon- 
cinnous.  1811  Ki  ics  Cycl.  s.v.,  Inconcinnous  intervals  .. 
are  such  as  are  a  comma  flatter  or  sharper  than  perfect. 

tlnconchrdency.  Ol>s.  rare-1,  [f.  next : 
see  -KNCY.]  The  quality  of  being  inconclusive ; 
an  instance  of  this,  an  inconclusive  argument. 

1654  HAMMOND  A  am*.  Animad-,'.  Ignat.  ii.  §  i.  31  That 
learned  Grammarian  did  never  more  passionately  fiouAeinu- 
imotfetret,  then  in  this  heap  of  inconcludencies. 

t  Inconclu'dent,  a.   Obs.    [f.  IN-  a  +  CON- 

CLUDENT.]    =  next. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  20  Your  insintiaticn  is  General  and 
inconcludent.  a  1677  HARROW  Popes  Suprcw.  (1687)  2  ^5 
The  Instances  alledged  . .  are  inconcludent  and  invalid. 
1726  AVUM  F  r,ii  ergon  447  An  inconcludent  Proof  is  so  far 
from  being  good  Evidence,  that  it  renders  the  Matter  still 
more  doubtful  and  uncertain. 

Unconclu  ding,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CON- 
CLUDING///, a.]  That  furnishes  no  ground  fora 
conclusion  ;  inconclusive. 

a  1644  CHILLINGWORTH  Serin.  Ps.  xiv.  I  §  3  Which  in- 
ference of  his  were  weak  and  inconcluding.  1659  PEARSON 
Creed  (1839)  72  [They]  made  use  of  very  frivolous  and 
inconcluding  arguments,  a  1677  HARROW  Disc.  Unity 
Church  in  1'apt's  Suprciti.  (1687)  316  The  reasons  alledged 
. .  are  insufficient  and  inconcluding. 

t  Inconcltrsible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 3  + 
CONCLUSIBLK.]  Not  capable  of  being  concluded ; 
endless. 

1660  S.  FISHER  Rusiicks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  439  That 
inconclusibleControversie,  and  Endless  {intercourse,  which 
1  see  J.  O.  and  others  are  there  engaged  in. 

Inconclusion  (inkf'nklw'^an).  [f.  IN-  3  + 
CONCLUSION.  Cf.  It.  inconclnsione  '  an  vncertain- 
tie'  (Florio,  1598).]  The  condition  of  reaching 
no  conclusion ;  an  inconclusive  result,  an  unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

1847  FR.  A.  KKMBLE  Rcc.  Later  Life  (1882)  III.  289, 
I  float  comfortably  enough  over  infinite  abysses  of  incon- 
clusion. 1886  TurpKR  My  Life  as  Author  380  It  seems  to 
me  quite  an  inconclusion  to  give  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
..the  seemingly  miraculous  powers  exhibited. 

Inconclusive    ink(?nkl»7-siv),  a.    [IN- 3.] 

1.  Not  conclusive  in  argument  or  evidence  ;  that 
does  not  bring  to  an  end  (a  doubt,  dispute,  or  in- 
quiry) ;  not  decisive  or  convincing. 

1690  [implied  in  INCONCLUSIVENESS].  1707  A.  COLLINS 
R e/>ly  Clarke's  l>tf.  R.  ',  The  author  of  the  objection  to  that 
argument  still  thinks  it  inconclusive,  and  proposes  to  show 
its  inconclusiveness  in  the  following  papers.  1838  T.  THOM- 


place  on  the  legality  of  a  Papal  abdication.     1879 

Czsar  xi.  120  When  evidence  is  inconclusive,  probability 

becomes  argument. 

b.  Given  to  inconclusion  ;  undecided. 

1836  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Statesman  xxi.  142  He  whose  mind 
is  not  seasonably  inconclusive,  and  cannot  bear  with  a 
reasonable  term  of  suspense,  will  either  get  wrong,  or  get 
right  more  tardily  by  means  of  after-thought  and  correc- 
tion. 

2.  Not  conclusive  in  action ;  reaching  no  final 
result  or  producing  no  conclusive  effect. 


would  lead  us  to  deny  him  a  comprehensive  intellect. 

Inconclu-sively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.]  In 
an  inconclusive  manner. 

'755  '"  JOHNSON.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Sfiats.  Char. 
iii.  68  He  reasons  clearly  and  consistently,  it  may  be  in- 
conclusively. 

Inconclu-siveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inconclusive. 

1690  LOCKK  Hum.  Und.  iv.  xvii.  §  4  The  weakness  and 
inconclusiveness  of  a  long  artificial  and  plausible  dis- 
course. 1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  Concl.  (ed.  4)  401  The 
inconclusiveness  of  the  arguments  he  offers.  1856  FROUDE 
Hist.  E>ig.  \.  324  The  beauty  of  the  form  was  insufficient  to 
disguise  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasoning. 

Ineonclu-sivism,  nonce-tad,  [f.  as  prec,  +•  -IS.M.J 
A  theory  or  doctrine  that  conclusive  evidence  on 
metaphysical  or  religious  questions  is  unattainable. 

a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam.  Util.  PltHos. Introd.  (18701 9, 1  have 
no  wish  to  originate  any  school  of  my  own,  and  yet  have 
strongly  denounced  . .  the  writing  merely  to  profess  incon- 
clusivism  and  scepticism. 

t  Inconco-ct,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CONCOCT  «.] 
=  next. 

1596  BARROI-GII  Mclli.  1'hyshk  vi._  ix.  (1639)  366  If  the 
same  unctuosity  tluth  more  abound  in  the  yonger  wood,  it 
is  more  inconcoct  and  excremcntous.  1626  BACON  Sylr,t 
%  838  While  the  Body  to  bee  Comicrted  and  Altered,  i 
strong  for  the  Efficient  . .  it  is  (all  that  while)  Crude  and  In- 
concoct ;  And  the  Pmcesse  is  to  be  called  Crudity  and  ! 

Tlnconco-cted,  «•   Obs.    [IN- 3.]    Not  con- 
cocted ;  not  fully  digested  or  matured ;  raw,  crude  ; 
not  softened  by  ripening;  unconcocted. 
VOL.  V. 
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and  hardness  inconcocted.  1620  Yi  NNKIJ  I'ia  Recta  viii. 
190  They  remaining  crude  and  inconcocted  in  the  body  . . 
doe  at  length  settle  and  pro!  .; I  affects.  1646 

SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud,  l-'.p.  \\.  xii.   ;  ;8  Divers  pi., 
taine..an  austere  and  inconcocted    t 

Medlers  and  Quinces.      1677  H  UK  Prim.  I'rig.  .1/nx.  i.  i. 
23  Better,  .than  when  I  was  a  Child,  and  had  my  01 
I'arts  less  digested  and  inconcocted. 

t  Inconco'ction.    obs.    [f.  IN- 3  +  <  . 
TTON.]     The   fact   or   condition   of  being  uncon- 
cocted  or  undigested. 

1626  H.  MASON-  Epicure's  Fast  v.  42  Let  Fasts  be  moder- 
ate; lest,  .they  weaken  the  stomacke  and  requiring  '^r-au-r 
it.frrii^n  afterward,  they  bicak  out  into  crudity  ;,:. 
coction.    1626  [see  INCOSX  ocr].    1656  Si  ANI  i  v  /iisf.  /'/;//<>.*. 
v.  (1701)  255/1  The  end  of  Concoction  . .  is  mutation  of  the 
Essence,  as  when  food  is  converted  into  flesh  and  blood  . . 
Inconcoction  is  an   Imperfection  in  the  opposit, 
qualities,  proceeding  from  defect  of  heat. 

Inconcrete,  a.  Now  nice.  [ad.  late  !..?';;<  on- 
i  iYt-ns  r  320 1, f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  fiMKr0-fwCOHCUra.] 
Not  concrete;  abstract;  immaterial. 

a  1626  Br.  AXDRF.WF.S  Xerm.  (1841)  I.  88  There  is  not  . .  a 
more  pure,  simple,  inconcrete  procreation  than  that  whereby 
the  mind  conceiveth  the  word  within  it.  1659  SIAMI  v 
llist.  Pliilos.  xni.  (1701)  558/2  The  Divine  Nature,  which  is 
inconcrete,  and,  by  reason  of  its  Tenuity,  cannot  be  touched 
nor  struck.  1876  RfSKlN  /•"<»-.?  Clar.  fxvi.  180  Tell  me  one 
or  two  of  the  inconcrete  results  of  separate  evolution. 

t  Inconctrlcate,  ».  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  2  + 
CONCULCATE  z>.]  trans.  To  inculcate  persistently. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  Advt.  to  Rdr.,  An  ordinary 
Instrument  of  his.. had  oppugned  his  Lordships  Booke, 
and  iterated  and  inconculcated  those  his  oppositions, 

I  Inconctrrrent,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-1.  [Ix-:;] 
Not  concurrent ;  =  next. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath,  n.  xxv.  136  Retarded  also  by  the 
inconcurrent  judgements,  and  endeavours  of  them  that 
drive  it. 

t Inconcu'rring,  a.  Obs.  ratr-'.  [IN- 3.] 
Not  concurring;  not  acting  in  combination  to- 
wards some  end. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pst'iiif.  Ep.  I.  iv.  16  Deriving  effects 
not  only  from  inconcurring  causes,  but  things  devoid  of  all 
efficiencie  whatever. 

t  Inconcu'SS,  a.    Obs.     [ad.  L.  tuetaatttus 

unshaken,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  concussns,  pa.  pp'e.  of 
conculfre  to  dash  together,  shake  violently.]  =  next. 
154*  BECON  Patlnv.  Prayer  in  Early  ll'ks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
144  Prayer  is  . .  the  inconcusse,  unshaken,  and  puissant 
custody  or  watch  of  the  faithful.  1646  BUCK  Rich.  Ill,  60 
An  inconcusse  and  great  resolution. 

t  Inconcu-ssed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 
Unshaken,  firm,  stable. 

1432  50  tr.  ffigden  (Rolls)  I.  71  Trewely  the  fame  of  Para- 
dise hathe  stonde  as  inconcussede  by  yj.  ml.  yeres  and  more. 
c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xxxviii.  108  For  so  he  may 
abide  oon  &  be  same  inconcussyd.  1623  COCKERAM,  In- 
concussed,  stable,  not  to  be  shaken. 

t  Inconcu'ssible,  <*•  Obs.  Also  -able.   [a. 

obs.  F.  inconcussible,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  *concussib/e, 
f.  L.  concuss-,  ppl.  stem  of  conctitere  to  shake 
violently :  see  -IBLE.]  That  cannot  be  shaken  ; 
firmly  fixed,  stable. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  I'.'tg.  Pocsie  n.  xi[i.].  (Arb.)  113  As  the 
roundell  or  Spheare  is  appropriat  to  the  heauens  . .  the 
Triangle  to  the  ayre,  and  the  Lozange  to  the  water  :  so  is 
the  square  for  his  inconcussable  steadinesse  likened  to  the 
earth.  1609  BELL  Thivfti,  <t  Remif.  46  A  pillar  that  is 
sublime,  straight,  inconcussible.  1715  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
l>rit.  1.  Pref.  32  To  this  inconcussaule  Maxim  in  our  Legal 
Israel,  the  Sophistical  Jesuit .  .could  say  nothing  at  all. 

Incondensable  (inkpnde'nsabT,  a.  Also 
-ible.  [f.  Ix- ;t  +  CONDKNSAHLK  a.,  which  see  in 
reference  to  the  prevalent  erroneous  spelling  -ible.} 
That  cannot  be  condensed  ;  incapable  of  being 
made  more  dense  or  compact ;  spec,  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition. 

1736  Elaboratory  laid  open  108  The  tin  pipe,  for  carrying 
off  the  incondensible  fumes.  1812  SIR  H.  DAW  Chcm. 
P/iilos.  85  Steam  at  500  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  would  be 
equally  incondensible  with  air  at  a  range  of  temperature 
such  as  we  can  command  below  our  common  temperatures. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Incondensable.  1864  H.  SPENCKR  />'/,>/.  I.  5 
Carbonic  oxide,  .is  an  incondensible  gas. 

Hence  Incondensabi'lity  en  on.  -ibility  ,  the 
quality  of  being  incondensable. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Ineondtnsalility. 

t  Incondi-ffn,  ".  Obs.    [f.  IN-  3  +  CONDIGN.] 

Unworthy,  undeserving,  undeserved. 

c  1450  Lviic.  &  BURGH  Secrees  1532  This  lady  lyst  nat  to 
pane  the  tresourys  Of  Mr  substaunce  to  my  Childhood  in- 

^Incondite  inkr>m!it\  a.  [ad.  I.,  incondil-tis 
disordered,  uncouth,  f.  j«-(Ix-3)  t  ctluBttU,  pa. 
pple.  of  condHre  to  put  together.] 

1.  Consisting  (if  parts  which  are  ill  arranged  ; 
ill  constructed,  ill  composed:  said  csp.  of  literary 
and  artistic  compositions. 

,634  ]  vii.  x.  §  2  Such  incondite  I 

confused  fancies  ;is  are  thereon  painted.  1708  J.  I  IIILIPS 
Cvdrr  n  (1807)  92  Now  sportive  youth  Carol  incondite 
rhvthms  with  -in  •  .'.  '  ^1811)48 

O  deign,  To  casl  n  this  incondite  strain.      1832 

At'STIN  Jurispr  11879'  \\.\- 

or  heap  of  single  and  insulated  rules.     1871   C  >: 
Mrs.  C.'t  Lett.  I.  75  Plenty  of  incondite  stuff  01 
there  was  [in  the  lecture). 


INCONFORMABLE. 

2.  Unformed,  erode;  without  delicacy  of  finish  ; 

rude,  unpolished,  i 

'539  I  I  mnsta  desyre 

you  ..  to  pardon  myne  incondite  aiul  ••      1657 

I'KAPP  Comm.  Ps.  cxvi.  i   Ai 
1822-34  <'<Wi 

more  ruil-  i  reeded  and  paved  the 

way  for  it  |the  alphabet].     1871  Kis 

262  The  N  :1  up  their  legs, 

snouted  i  :icr  incondite. 

3.  Rendering  L.  incoiiiiita  qualilying  vox  '  utter- 
ance',  and    applied    to    interjections  representing 
mere  natural  utterances. 

[1549  LILLY £fw.  /«.>  • 
est  pars  •  • 

pentem    animi    affectum    deii: 
a  pane  of  -peche  whyche  betokenet: 
the  mynde  under  an  imperfect  voyce.  ]     184' 

Mttrof.    (184^7)    I.    186/1    These   variati 
depend  not  on  the  articulation,  but  on  the  i!, 
is  . .  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of  voice  i 
it  :   but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  interjection   <' , 
the  'incondite'  interjections  genera! :  me  may 

be  observed  of  any  nouns  or  verU  used  interjectionally. 

Hence  Inco  nditely  ni/v.,  in  a  crude  or  undi- 
gested condition;  in  an  ill-constructed  form. 

1822-34  <7'.'i<ifs  Study  Med.  ed.  4  I.  141  Its  [the  stomach's] 
fluids  are  poured  forth  too  sparingly  or  too  inconditely. 
1880  F.  HA  LI.  Doctor  Indoctus  35  The  rule  here  inconditely 
laid  down  admits,  as  worded,  of  a  tedious  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. 

tlncondi'tional,  '    Obs.  rare- \    [f.  Ix-- 

+  CONDITIONAL.]  Without  qualifying  or  limiting 
conditions ;  unconditional. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psftuf.  Kf.  i.  iv.  15  When  from  that 
which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  seiisr  .nail  and 

absolute  verity  is  inferred. 

Hence  f  Inconditiona'lity,  the  quality  of  being 
unconditional. 

1696  LORIMER  Goodiuin's  Disc.  vii.  133  To  answer  the 
aforesaid  Sophism  taken  from  the  Inconditionality  and  In- 
dependency of  God's  Will 

Inconditionate  (ink^bdrfonA),  a.  (sb.)  [f. 
IN- 3  +  CONDITIONATE  :  cf.  mod.K.  inconditionnt] 
Not  subject  to  or  limited  by  conditions ;  uncon- 
ditioned. 

1654  J.  P.  Tyrants  <V  Protectors  28  The  power  of  Govern- 
ment ..  is  fiduciary,  and  not  incondilionate.  1698  NORRIS 
1'ract.  Disc.  IV.  148  The  First  of  these  is  wholely  Absolute 
and  Inconditionate  (there  being  nothing  required  of  us  to 
make  sin  pardonable  to  us  . 

B.  sb.  J'/iihs.  An  entity  which  is  uncondi- 
tioned ;  a  form  under  which  the  Unconditioned  is 
conceived. 

1829  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  P/iiles.  Unconditioned 
(1853)  15  The  Conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  r» 
tremes, — two  inconditionates.  1882  Vin^H  Life  Hamilton 
230  The  Unconditioned  and  the  species,  or  Inconditionales 
which  it  contains — viz.,  Absolute  and  Infinite. 

Hence  Incondi  tionateness,  the  quality  of 
being  unconditioned. 

1693  MF.VERI.EV  True  St.  Gosf.  Truth  ititle-pj,  The  In- 
conditionateness  of  the  Gospel  Salvation. 

Inconducive  (ink|>ndi;7'siv  ,  a.  mre.  [1  x- ::.] 
Not  conducive,  not  tending  towards  an  end  or 
result ;  unconducive. 

1848  Tctit's  Mag.  XV.  354  Habits  are  formed  inconducive 
to  good  government.  1867  C.  J.  SMITH  S\n.  .y  Antonyint 
s.  v.  Applicable,  Inconducive,  Inapplicable. 

Inconey:  see  IXCI..NV. 

IncO'nfidence.  rare.  [IN-3.]  Want  of  con- 
fidence, distrust. 

1626  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  That.  (1639)  165  Ther.- 
obserued  in  many,  .inconfidence  of  at  least,  Timely  Reuoca- 
lion.      1811  Henry  \  Isabella  I.  215  She  looked  with  incon- 
lidence  on  every  one. 

t  Inco'nfident,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [Ix-3.] 

1.  Not  confident,  not  trusting,  distrustful. 

1667  WATERHOISK  /•'/>,-  l.snj.  n-'  Whose  project  it  is  to 
keep  us  jt-alous  and  inconfident  each  of  other. 

2.  Unfaithful, untruetoatiust.  (Cf.Co»TO 
1603  H.  CROS  •/!/»/«..  (1878195  He  < 

fident  to  whom  mony  is  delivered  vp  m  trust  to  |>aie  Jo  an 
other,  and  doth  either  keep  it  vliuer  lut  halfe. 

t  Inconfi-nable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-3.]  That 
cannot  he  confined  ;  unconfinable. 

1606  [II-KKKR  -V,.-.'J  fr.  licit  Cij,  The  raptures  of  that 
ficrie  and  inconfinable  'It.ili.m  spirit.  .1  1641  Br.  ' 

'/i»/.  (1642    494  pi"  <  cndcnl,  incon- 

linable  power  and  authority. 

t  Inconfi  rmed,  a.  Obs.  rare. 

confirmed  ;  not  become  firm  or  str. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  I'teuit.  Kf.  iv-  xii 
septenarie  doe  most  die  . .  the  infirmities  that  altend  it  are 
vo  many  and  the  body  tli.it  !•  firmed. 

t  Inconfo-rm,  a.   Obs.    [f.  Ix-  'i  +  ( 

(^.]     Not  conformed  to. 

1659  I  MIDI--,    Tears  Ch.   J 
charitable  . .  and  no  « 

1663  C'llAHi 

the  Rui  irder. 

Inconformable   tok^rf^Jinibl),  *    [ut-» 

Not  conformable ;  unconformable. 
1.  Not  according  in    form,   pattern,  position,  or 
charn 

1612  S 

I.  An  inuenti 
1  to  any  former  im 
l6*sJ.  WKI-.B  Sti'itr-Htng  (1725*  169  In  P. 

Q  i 


INCONFORMIST. 

inconformable  to  that  in  our  Antiquity.     1670  Fatuous  Con- 
lohtrfin  Clement   /  7/7  •:<•,«  ttfCfttt  24   There    was 


of  the  principle,  .that,  when  an  anomalous  or  inconformable 
ice  actually  arises,  we  seek  at  once  for  the  means  of 
eliminating  it,  or  explaining  it  away. 

2.  Of  persons:  Not  disposed  or  wont  to  conform; 
of  incompliant  disposition  or  practice:  esp.,  in 
Eng.  /it's}.,  Not  conforming  to  the  usages  of  the 
established  Church. 

1633  AMES  Agst.  Ctretn.  \\.  192  This  calumniation  con- 
cerning some  inconformable  suffered  for  a  time,  a  i66z 
HEYLIN  Laud  (1668)  201  Two  of  the  Lecturers  m  that 
Diocess.  .they  found  obstinately  inconformable  to  the  Kings 
Directions.  z86i  \V.  S.  PERRY  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  xvi.  502 
There  are  scarcely  any  inconformable  or  troublesome  mini-- 
ters  noted  in  this  report. 

t  Inconfo'rmist.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CONFOB- 
MI-T.]  One  who  does  not  conform  in  matters 
religious  or  ecclesiastical;  «  NONCONFORMIST. 

1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerent,  n.  196  The  Inconformists  are  by 
him  tossed  (as  it  were)  in  a  blancket.  1634  CANNE  Nccess. 
Sej>ar.  (1849)  198.  I  will  here  lay  down  some  few  syllogisms, 
entirely  made  up  between  the  Inconformists  and  Con- 
formists. 1658  MANTON  Exp.  Jitde  vers.  22-3  The  late 
bishops'  courts  were  chiefly  bent  against  the  godly;  a 
drunkard  and  an  adulterer  found  more  favour  than  a  goodly 
inconformist. 


Iiicoiiforniity  (ink^nf^'imiti).  [f.  IN-  3  + 
CONFORMITY.]  Want  of  conformity. 

1.  Want  of  correspondence  in  form  or  manner  ; 
want   of  agreement    in   character  ;    dissimilarity  ; 
want  of  conformity  to  (f  unto)  or  with  a  pattern. 

1625  BACON  £ss.,  Innovations  (Arb.)  527  New  Things 
peece  not  so  well  ;  But  though  they  helpe  by  their  vtility, 
yet  they  trouble  by  their  Inconformiiy.  i66z  R.  L/ESTRANGK 
Interest  Mistaken  65  We  find  an  Inconformity  of  Practise 
to  Profession.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  205  The 
Dissimilitude  or  Inconformity  betwixt  Stone-Heng  and  the 
Monuments  in  ..  Denmark.  1711  STRYPE  Parker  an.  1573 
(R.),  Neither  did  he,  I  believe,  ever  endeavour  for  it, 
knowing  his  own  inconformity.  1890  J.  MARTINEAU  Srat 
Author.  Relig.  v.  L  593  The  chief  difference  ..  lies  in  the 
conformity  or  inconformity  of  the  seeming  fact  with  ex- 
pectations. 

2.  Refusal  or  omission  to  conform  to  some  rule, 
standard,  or  fashion;  want  of  conformity  7*>/V/;  a 
guide  or  pattern. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  iv.  §  i  [abridging  Cartwright, 
who,  however,  has  not  the  word]  Utter  inconformity  therefore 
with  the  church  of  Rome  in  these  things,  is  the  best  and 
surest  policie  which  the  Church  can  vse.  1507  —  E.  P.  v. 
Ixxxi,  §  ii  It  being  better  that  the  Church  should  want 
altogether  the  benefit  of  such  mens  labours,  than  indure 
the  mischiefe  of  their  inconformitie  to  good  Lawes.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  I.  xv.  74  Conformity  or  Inconformity  of 
Manners  to  Reason.  1681  MANTON  Sertn,  Ps.  cxix.  80  Wks. 
1872  VII.  346  God..taketh  notice  of  our  conformity  and 
inconformity  to  his  will. 

3.  spec.  Want  of  conformity  in  worship  ;  refusal 
to  conform  to  the  religious  worship  or  ecclesiastical 
polity  established  or  publicly  recognized  ;   =  NON- 
CONFORMITY. 

1633  LAUD  Wks.  (1853^  v-  320  His  lordship  certifies  that  he 
hath  suspended  a  lecturer  for  his  inconformity.  1644  Bi'. 
ST.  ASAPH  Let.  to  Land  in  Hist.  Nonconf.  Wales  u86i)  10 
They  were  not  any  where  troubled  with  Inconformity. 
1667  J.  CORBET  Disc.  Relig.  Eng.  23  As  for  the  Ministers 
of  this  Perswasion,  some  have  called  them  Fools  for  their 
Inconformity.  18x4  SOUTHEY  Bk.  ofCh.  (1841)  447  Incon- 
formity had  become  well  nigh  general.  1861  W.  S.  PERRY 
Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  xiv.  510  We  might  almost  imagine  that  .  . 
there  was  scarce  any  disaffection,  inconformity,  or  difference 
of  opinion  prevalent. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  practice  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  recognized  form  of  religion. 

a  i66a  HEYLIN  Land  i.  (1668)  124  All  Calvinians  arc  not 
to  be  counted  as  Puritans  also  ;  whose  practices  many  of 
them  abhor,  and  whose  inconfonnities  they  detest. 

luconfused  (ink^afiw-zd),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CON- 
FUSED; after  L.  incon/ils-us.]  Not  confused; 
free  from  confusion  or  mixture  of  the  elements  or 
essential  parts. 

(6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  192  All  the  curious  Diuersitie  of 
Articulate  Sounds,  of  the  Voice  of  Man,  or  Birds,  will  enter 
at  a  small  Cranny,  Inconfused.  1647  HERRICK  Nwtt  A  '«////'., 
To  God  (1869)  413  God's  undivided,  One  in  Persons  Three, 
And  Three  in  Inconfused  Unity.  1660  STANLEY  Hist* 
1'hilas.  ix.  (1701)  385/2  The  Diastematick  ..  manifests  the 
mutation  which  is  in  all  its  parts  which  is  inconfused  and 
divided  and  disjoined. 

Hence  Inconftrsedly  adv. 

1852  BP.  FORBES  Nicetu  Cr,  203  The  union  of  the  two 


iro 

tlnconfU'Sion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  3  + 
C'»NFL>II»XI  after  L.  incoH/iis-us."]  Absence  of 
confusion  ;  the  condition  of  being  unconfused. 

16*6  BACON-  Syfaa.  §  224  The  Cause  of  the  Confusion  in 


m  two  perfect  natures  in  one  person, 
t  Inconfu'Slble,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  in- 

conffisibilis  , Vulgate),  f.  in-  (Lv-  •'*)  +  confusibilis 
CONFUHIBLE.  So  F.  inconfusible  (1510  c.  in 
GodefA]  Incapable  of  being  confused. 

1565  CALFHILL  Anrsv.  Treat.  Cross?  (Parker  Soc.>  140  He 
hath  confounded,  by  confusion  mo^t  wicked,  that  u 
and  knitting  together  of  the  two  natures,  which  are  incon- 
fu-ihle,  and  in  themselves  distinct.     1652  '  <W//r. 

Ded.  22  The  Immaculate  Earth  of  the  Humanity,  Insepar- 
able, Inconfusible,  Inconvertible. 


Sounds  and  the  Inconfusion  in  Species  Visible  ;  is.  For  that 

-Mijhi   worketh    in  Right  Lines,  and  maket 
Cones, 


tlnconfu  'table,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N-:I.] 
Not  confutable;  not  to  be  confuted. 

1679  PrsN  Addr.  Prat.  u.  84  To  which  Malice  and  Slander 
he  returned  this  Inconfutable  Answer. 

Hence  f  Inconfu'tably  adv.,  in  a  way  not  to  be 
confuted. 

1664  JER.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  Poj>e*y  \.  §  i.  (1686)  6  The 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  ..  full  of  proper  opinions  and 
such  variety  uf  sayings,  that  both  sides  eternally  and  incon- 
futably  shall  bring  sayings  for  themselves  respectively. 

Incongealable^nkjJhd3/-lab'l\rt.  10l>s.  Also 
incongelable.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CONGEALABI.E  :  cf.  F. 
imongelable  (Cotgr.  1611).]  Incapable  of  being 
congealed. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Incongfalable^  not  to  be  frozen.  1665 
BOYLE  Exper.  Hist.  Cold\\\.  \Vks.  1772  II.  517  This  train 
oil  ..swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  being 
Jncongealable  by  the  cold,  protects  the  subjacent  water  from 
the  freezing  violence  of  the  cold. 

Hence  Incong'ea  lableness. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II  ;  also  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  Inconge'nerous,  a.  Obs.  [IN-  ».]  Not  of 
the  same  kind  ;  the  opposite  of  CONGENEROUS  i. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  n.  iu.  69  Certaine  it  is  .  . 
that  the  Loadstone  will  not  attract  even  steele  it  selfe  thnt 
is  candent,  much  Jesse  the  incongenerous  body  of  glasse 
being  fired. 

Incongenial  (ink^nd^rnial),  a,  [!N-  3.]  Not 
congenial  ;  uncongenial.  Hence  Incongenia-lity. 

1797  HAIGHTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVII.  184  The  im- 
pression  which  these  experiments  at  first  made  on  ifly  mind, 
was  .  .  not  altogether  incongenial  to  my  wish.  1847  A. 
HENNIE  Disc.  42  A  sphere  of  usefulness  that  was  by  no  means 
incongenial  to  his  tastes.  1864  WEBSTER,  Incongcniality. 

tlnco'ngnze,  a.   Obs.    Also  5-6  -gru.    [a. 

I-',  incongni)  -gnie  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
incongru-us\  see  INCONGRUOUS.]  =  INCONGRUOUS. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495)  27  Yf  the 
nominatyf  caas  &  the  verbe  discord  m  person  and  in 
nombre,  thenne  the  reason  Is  incongrue.  1490  CAXTON  Haw 
to  Die  18  It  oughte  not  to  seme  to  none  incongrue  ne 
meruellous.  ("1560  Phylogamns  in  Skclton's  Wks.  (1862) 
I.  p.  cxxxii,  Thou  wrytest  thynges  dyffuse,  Incongrue  and 
confuse,  Obfuscate  and  obtuse.  1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  3  §  2 
No  Fine  .  .  shall  be  reversed  .  .  by  any  Writ  of  Error,  for  false 
or  incongrue  Latin. 

Hence  f  Inco'ngruly  adv.  Obs.t  incongruously. 

1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  74/2  [Injcongruly;  [Lat.]  incongnte. 

IiiCOngl'uence  (inkfrrjgr«|ens).  [ad.  L.  in- 
congntentia  (Tertullian),  f.  incongruent-em  IN- 
CONGRUENT  :  see  -ENCE.]  Want  of  congruence  ; 
disagreement,  incongruity. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  goo  Wherefore  there 
shalbe  no  cause  of  dislike  through  incongruence  of  parts. 
a  i6gi  BOYLE  Hist.  Fluidity  xix.  Wks.  1772  I.  391  The 
humidity  of  a  body  ..depends  chiefly  upon  the  congruity 
or  incongruence  of  the  component  particles  of  the  liquor  in 
reference  to  the  pores  of  those  particular  bodies,  that  it 
touches.  1845  Blacfcw.  Mag.  LVII.  381  This,  not  with 
any  incongruence  or  disharmony.  1885  R.  BRIDGES  Nero 
i.  ii,  Foreseeing  how  The  incongruence  of  time  and  place, 
the  audience  Of  drunken  sots  would  turn  my  best  to  worst. 

IncO'ngTUency.  ?  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1604  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.t  /w^agrwrwriV,  want  of  agree- 
ment. 1684  T.  BURNET  Th.  Earth  \\.  166  This  is  the  first 
argument  against  the  reciprocal  production  of  mountains 
and  the  sea,  their  incongruency  or  disproportion. 

Incongruent  (ink(7-ngrw,ent),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
congntent-em^  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  congruent-em  CON- 
GRUENT.] Not  congruent;  disagreeing,  unsuitable, 
incongruous. 

1531  ELYOT  Gm>.  i.  xiii,  It  shall  nat  be  incongruent  to  our 
mater  to  shewe  what  profile  may  be  taken  by  the  diligent 
reding  of  auncient  poetes.  1603  DEKKER  Grissil  (Shaks. 
Soc,  )  21,  1  bought  them  of  a  penurious  cordwainer,  and  they 
are  the  most  incongruent  that  e'er  I  ware.  1655  Fu  Ike's 
Mf  tears  Observ.  172  Lead  is  an  incongruent  and  malignant 
Metal  to  all  others.  1771  SIR  J.  KKYNOLDS  Disc.  v.  11876) 
365  A  harsh  jarring  of  incongruent  principles.  11864 
HAWTHORNE  Amer,  Note-Bks.  ^1879)  II.  168  Things  most 
incongruent  to  his  hereditary  stomach.  1893  H.  WALKER 
3  Cent.  Scot.  Lit.  I.  i.  8  There  is  the  additional  improb- 
ability of  incongruent  circumstances. 

IiiCO'llgruently,  adv.  [f.  prec,  +  -LY2.]  In 
an  incongruent  manner  ;  incongruously. 

1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  i<ja,  Oftentimes  of  this  fashion 
erreth  Philinus  incongruently  and  without  reson.  1632 
MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  \\.\t  What  fouler  object 
in  the  world,  than  to  see  a  young,  fair,  handsome  beauty 
unhandsomely  dighted,  and  incongruently  accoutred? 

Incongruity  (mk^n,gr«-iti).  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
congntitaS)  f.  in*  (IN-  3)  +  congntitas  CONGRUITY  : 
cf.  F.  incongruite  (1529  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  perh.  the 
immediate  source.]  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact 
of  being  incongruous  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1.  Disagreement  in  character  or  qualities  ;  want 
of  accordance  or  harmony;  discrepancy,  inconsist- 
ency. Now  often  with  some  colour  of  set. 

1612  I,n.  ROCHESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett,  Ser.  n.  III.  229 
That  incongruity  betwixt  your  Highnes  age  and  hir^  ii  one 
inconvenience  which  neither  syde  can  help.  1664  !'• 


INCONGRUOUS. 

A.i/.  Philcs.  ii.  149  We  have  tried  Oyl  and  Water,  and  no 
•ii  at  all  was  perceived,  for  the  >anie  rea.-on  of  incon- 
gruity. 1672  MARVH.L  A'*1//.  1'ransp.  i.  269  Never  was 
i  here  such  Incongruity  and  Nonconformity  in  their  furni- 
ture. -  1704  F.  FL-LLI.R  Med.  Gyuin.  11711)  251,  I  have 
often  .  .  admir'd  the  Incongruity  of  the  Circumstances  of 
Humane  Life.  1807  REES  Cycl.  s.v.  Congrnityt  Incon- 
gruity denotes  an  unfitness  of  their  surfaces  for  j.  . 
to^t-tlier.  Thus  quicksilver  will  unite  with  gold  ..  but  will 
roll  off  from  wood.  1830  KINGSLEV  Alt.  Lock?  xxvii,  The 
quaint  incongruity  of  the  priestly  and  the  lay  elements  in 
his  speech. 

b.   (with  //.)  An  instance  or  point  of  disagree- 
ment ;  a  discrepancy,  an  inconsistency. 

a  1610  HFAI.EV  Kfictetns  Man.  Ep.  Ded.,  In  extenuation 
of  so  many  incongruities,  a  17*0  SHEFFIELD  (Uk.  BucUnn.  * 
It'As.  (1753)  H.  112  We  ought  to  believe  it  well  and  wNely 
done,  whatever  incongruities  may  appear  in  it.  1830 
HKRSCHEL  Stud.  t\'at.  Phil.  43  There  we  find  no  contra- 
dictions, no  incongruities  but  all  is  harmony.  1868  BAIN 
Mcnt.  4-  Mor.  AY.  xiii.  (ed.  2)  315  The  most  commonly 
Magma  cause  of  the  Ludicrous  is  Incongruity  ;  but  all 
incongruities  are  not  ludicrous. 

2.  Want  of  accordance  with  what  is  reasonable 
or  fitting;   unsuitableness,  inappropriateness,  ab- 
surdity. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xx.  §  9  As  if  they  who  abolish 
legends  could  not  without  incongruitie  reteine.  .Homilies. 
1660  II.  MORE  Myst,  God  1.  vi.  ii.  218  To  shew  there  i  iu> 
incongruity  nor  inconvenience  in  it.  1696  Puiturs  (ed.  5), 
Incongruity,  ..  Figuratively  said  of  Faults  committed 
against  Civility,  against  Decency,  and  the  received  Customs 
of  the  World.  1751  JOHNSON  RambUr  No.  92  .•  i  Without 
incongruity.  .we  cannot  speak  of  geometrical  beauty.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato(<t&.  2)  IV.  130  He  felt  no  incongruity  in  the 
veteran  ..  correcting  the  youthful  Socrates.  1877  HI.AI  K 
Green  Past,  xxiv,  She  thought  it  arose  from  a  sarcastic 
appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  his  presence  there. 

b.  (with//.)  An  instance  of  such  disagreement  ; 
an  inappropriate  matter  ;  an  absurdity. 

a  1626  BP.  ANDREWES  Serin.  (1856)  I.  333  How  great, 
gross,  and  foul  an  incongruity  it  is  to  pour  out  ourselves 
into  sin  ..  when  we  go  forth  to  correct  sin.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  i  The  incongruities  committed  by  many  under- 
takers of  Buildings.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  xlv,  The 
only  Expedient  I  know,  .is  to  lay  hold  of  some  incongruity 
he  has  uttered.  1882  A.  MACFARLANK  Cottsangnin,  16 
There  was  an  incongruity  in  using  the  two  phrases  as 
equivalent. 

3.  Want  of  harmony  of  parts  or  elements;  want 
of  self-consistency;  incoherence.     Also  (with  p/.} 
something  incoherent  or  not  self-consistent 

a  153*  Kcmedit  of  Love  2  This  werke  who  so  shal  see  or 
rede  Of 


any  incongruitie  doe  me  not  impeche.  a  1653 
GOUGE  Comnt.  Heb.  ii.  10  In  this  there  is  no  great  incon- 
gruity. 1719  BUTLER  Sertn.  Self-deceit  Wks.  1874  II.  122 
Hence  arises  that  amazing  incongruity,  and  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  character.  1823  SCOTT  Peverii  xxxii,  Had 
Julian  been  inclined  for  mirth,..  he  must  have  smiled  at  the 
incongruity  of  the  clerk's  apparel.  1876  MOZLEV  Unfa. 
Sert».  viii.  179  The  whole  story  is  one  grand  incongruity; 
a  splendid  illusion. 

t4.  Gram.  Violation  of  the  rules  of  concord; 
grammatical  incorrectness  ;  solecism.  Obs. 

1573-80  BARET  A  to.  \g-j  Incongruitie,  sola-cistmts.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocste  HI.  xxi.  (Arb.)  256  Some  maner  of 
speeches,  .are  euer  vndecent,  namely  barbarousnesse,  incon- 
gruitie, ill  disposition.  Ibid.  xxii.  258  Your  next  intolerable 
vice  is  sotccistnns  or  incongruitie.  .that  is  by  misusing  the 
CIrammaticall  rules  to  be  obserued  in  cases,  genders,  tenses, 
and  such  like.  1612  BRINSLEV  Litd.  Lit.  xv.  (1627)  199,  1  have 
found  my  schollers  to  misse  most  in  these.  .  .  Incongruity  in 
their  concords. 

Incongruous  (inkf7mngrw|3s),  a.     [f.  L.  incon- 
gru-tts  (f.  7W-,  IN-  3  +  congru-u$  :  see  CoKGRtoi  ^ 
+  -COS.]     Not  congruous  ;    the  opposite  of  con- 
gruous. 

1.  Disagreeing  in  character  or  qualities;  not  cor- 
responding; out  of  keeping  ;  disaccordant,  incon- 
sistent, inharmonious,  unsuited.     Const,  with,  to. 

(Often  with  mixture  of  sense  2,  stress  being  laid  upon 
the  inappropriateness  or  absurdity  resulting  from  the  want 
of  correspondence.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Incongrue^  incongruous,  vnagreeing.  1645 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1847)  184/2  All  the  ecclesiastical 
glue  the  liturgy  or  laymen  can  compound,  is  not  able  to 
soder  up  two  such  incongruous  natures  into  the  one  ill 
a  true  beseeming  marriage.  1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Formes  $• 
Qital.  (1667)  5  If  its  Shape  were  incongruous  to  that  of  the 
cavity  of  the  Lock,  it  would  be  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  Key. 
1695  HLMFRKY  Mcdii>cria  53  This  is  a  Scheme  I  look  on  as 
incongruous  with  free  reason.  1717  KIII.OCK  ll'oin.  a 
Kiddle  i,  i.  8  O  Stupidity  unparalleled,  incongruous  to  all 
sense  and  breeding  !  1787  G.  \Vnnn  Stil-oynt'  \.  3  The  cart 
way  of  the  village  divides  ..  two  very  incongruous  soils. 
i8ai  J.  Q.  A  UAMS  in  C.  Davies  Mctr.  Syst.  in.  (1871)  191 
Here  are  two  new  measures  of  capacity  altogether  incon- 
to  tlie  new  system.  1830  LINDLF.V  Nat.  Syst,  />W. 
203  The  number  of  stamens  is  incongruous  with  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla.  1863  GF.O,  ELIOT  Rortiofi*  xii,  There  entered 
a  figure  strangely  incongruous  with  the  current  of  their 
thoughts. 

2.  Disagreeing  or  inconsistent  with  the  circum- 
stances or  requirements  of  the  case,  or  with  what 
is  reasonable  or  becoming;    unbecoming,  unsuit- 
able, inappropriate,  absurd,  out  of  place. 

1623  COCK  KR  AM,  Inc0nffrnMtSj  absurd,  d  1630 

PRVXNK  Antt-Armin.   173  This  ..is  no  such  incongruous, 
ridiculous  nouell  distinction.     1664  H.    M  I  nit}. 

xxii.  85  As  if  a  man  should  be  acquitted  and  yet  j>u;  i 
for  the  same  crime,  at  the  same  Court,  then  which  nothing 
is  more  foolish  or  incongruous.     1719  UP  FOF  Crtaoe  n.  i, 
I  have  since  often  observed,  how  incongruous  and  irrational 
the  common  Temper  of  Mankind   iv      1792    HUKKJ-   Let,  to 


INCONGRUOUSLY. 

SirH.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  548  It  would  be  incongruous 
and  absurd,  to  have  the  head  of  the  church  of  one  faith,  and 
the  members  of  another.  1804  J.  GRAHAM*:  Sabbat h  267 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch  !  Darest  thou 
j»pnni  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God?  1876  C.  M.  DAVIU 
Uttofth.  Loud.  106  The  effect  was  slight!)'  incongruous. 

3.  Having  parts  or  elements  not  agreeing  with 
each  other ;  involving  inconsistency  or  disagree- 
ment ;  not  self- consistent ;  incoherent. 

1658  T.  WALL  Cltarac.  Enemies  Ch.  43  Their  confused 
and  incongruous  intermixture  of  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  1788  H.  WALPOLK  in  Walpoliana,  /•>.  Pkilos.  50 
Surely  of  all  human  characters  a  fanatic  philosopher  is  the 
most  incongruous,  and  of  course  the  most  truly  ludicrous. 
1880  L.  SiKi'iiiiN  /V/V  v.  135  The  consequent  alterations 
make  the  hero  of  the  poem  a  thoroughly  incongruous  figure. 

f  4.  Gram.  Violating  the  rules  of  concord ; 
grammatically  incorrect.  Obs. 

1616  KULLOKAR,  Incongruous,  against  rule  of  Grammar. 
1678  R.  BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  xv.  v.  (1701)  526  It  is  incon- 
gruous to  say  "'OS  amast  vos  Icgts,  that  is  you  lovcstt  you 
readest*  speaking  to  One. 

f5.  Gcom*  Not  coinciding  when  superposed. 

1656  tr.  Hobbcs1  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)^  l8°  Of  crooked 
magnitudes,  some  are  congruous,  that  is,  are  coincident 
when  they  are  applied  to  one  other ;  others  are  incongruous. 

6.  Theory  of  Numbers.  Of  two  numbers:  Not 
congruent;  giving  different  remainders  when  di- 
vided by  the  modulus  :  see  CONGRUENT  5. 

1864  WEBSIEK,  Incongruous  Numbers. 

Incongruously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  •*•  -LY  2.]  In 
an  incongruous  manner ;  inconsistently ;  inappro- 
priately ;  incoherently. 

1641  CLARENDON  £«.,  Tracts  (1727)  228  The  excellency  of 
those  pious  fathers  have  intitled  that  a^e,  how  incongru- 
ously soever,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primitive  time.  1744 
BERKELEY  Sin's  §  278  Nature  ..  may  not  improperly  and 
incongruously  be  styled  the  life  of  the  world.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  715  There  was  a  low  muttering 
delirium,  in  which  the  patient  spoke  incongruously.  1847 
DISRAELI  Tancred  \\.  xiv,  Never  were  men  more  incon- 
gruously grouped.  1884  Law  Times  LXXVIII.  77/2  It 
shows  incongruously  beside  the  more  prosaic  business  of  the 
law. 

t  b.  Gram.  With  violation  of  concord,  ungram- 
matically. Obs. 

1.1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  382  They  speak  of  some 
towns  called  the  Lacones,  which  retain  yet,  and  vulgarly 
speak  the  old  Greek,  but  incongruously,  a  1684  KNATCH- 
BULL  Annot.  Tr,  56  (T.)  Saying,  that  Luke  ..  writ  incon- 
gruously; when,  in  truth,  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  ex- 
positors too  knowing  in  the  Greek  to  commit  such  a 
solecism. 

f  c.   Geom.  So  as  not  to  coincide.  Obs. 

1656  tr.  Hobbcs  Elent.  Pkilos.  (1839)  183  If  they  be  in- 
congruously applied,  they  will,  as  all  other  crooked  line  , 
touch  one  another,  .in  one  point  only. 

Inco'ngruousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  incongruous ;  incongruity. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV. 
688/1  There  is  [in  dreams]  a  complete  incongruousness  in 
the  thoughts  and  images  which  pass  through  our  minds. 
1869  SEELEV  Led.  fy  Ess.  !.  18  It  was  a  revolution  which 
struck  with  incongruousness.  .the  very  instinctive  impulses 
of  men. 

Inconie  :  see  INCONY. 

t  Inconje-ctable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  :l  -*-  L.  con- 
jectH-re  to  conjecture,  guess  (see  CONJECT)  +  -ABLE.] 
Used  to  render  Gr.  dvci*a<rTos  *  unattainable  by 
conjecture,  immense'  (Liddell  &  Scott). 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xvn.  iv.  85  Apollo  power- 
ful, Lord  and  Patron  inconiectable  of  the  Diademes  [Kvpios 
&iat)Yina.Tos  aveiKcKTTos],  unto  whom  the  Lord  of  /Egypt  hath 
set  up  statues  in  this  kingdome. 

Incoiljoinable  (jnkf?nd;$oi'nab'I),  a.  (sd.)  rare. 
ff.  IN-  3  +  CONJOIN  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  cannot  be 
conjoined  *.  in  quot.  as  sb. 

1844  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  II.  App.  328  The  Principle 
of  Inconjoinables  (i.  e.  What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and 
beside  each  other,  cannot  exist  with  and  beside  each  other). 

t  Inco-njugated,  a.  Obs.  [lN-3.]  Not 
coupled  or  paired  :  cf.  CONJUGATION  4. 

1378  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  vin.  112  Galene  rehearseth 
besides  all  these  aNerue  inconiugated,  or  hauyng  no  fellow. 

Inconjunct  (iD.k()nd3zrrjkO,  a.  Obs.  [IN-  8.] 
Not  in  conjunction  ;  spec,  in  Astral.,  said  of  two 
planets  or  their  positions  when  they  are  so  placed 
that  neither  affects  the  operation  of  the  other; 
'  when  a  planet,  house,  or  sign  has  no  aspect  or 
familiarity  with  another'  (Wilson  Diet.  Astral., 
1819).  (Cf.  ASPECT  sb.  4.) 

1603  SIB  C.  HiivcON  Jud.  Astro!,  xxi.  469  All  the  rest 
beeing  inconiunct,  and  out  of  familiaritie,  and  therefore 
without  operation.  1647  LILLY  Clir.  Astral,  xlx.  109  Ihese 
arc  called  Siunes  inconjunct,  or  such  as  if  a  Planet  be  in  one 
of  them,  he  cannot  have  any  aspect  to  another  in  the  blgne 
underneath.  1819  J.  WILSON  Compl.  Diet.  Aitnl.  101  I  he 
ancient  opinion  was,  that  a  planet,  being  five  signs  distant 
from  any  moderator  or  significator,  was  inconjunct,  and  had 
no  effect  on  it  whatever.  . .  The  semisextile  was  likewise 
considered  as  an  inconjunct  position.  Ibid.  277  Houses  also 
are  inconjunct  ;  as  the  ist  with  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  and  12th. 

Inconne-cted,  a.  rare.  [Hf- ».]  Not  con- 
nected ;  unconnected  ;  disconnected.  Hence  In- 
conne  ctedness. 

1741  WARBURTON  Pope's  Ess.  Man  i.  43  The  bertmtem 
cannot  but  be  such  a  one  as  hath  no  mconnectcd  void ; 
such  a  one  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  coherence  and 
gradual  subordination  in  all  its  parts.  17..  Humhpist. 
Writ.  (R.i,  To  treat  a  number  of  mconnectcd  and  quili 
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different   subjects   in  the   s.unc    inea.stiu-.     1880  Victorian 
Kcv.  Dec.  196  In  -pile  of  the  proverbial  inconnectedncss  of 
the  subject  matter  [of  a  Dictionary). 
t  Inconne-xedly,  adv.   Vh.  rare-',    [f.  IN-:: 
i-  C'.INNKXKI  .  //>/.  a.  +  -LY  -  :  cf.  L.  iii.-fHiiexiis  un- 
connected.]    Jn    an   unconnected   way ;    without 
connexion. 

1646  Six  T.  HKOWM:  rscud.  /•:/.  iv.  ix.  201  Ascribing 
hereto  as  a  cause  what  perhaps  but  casually  or  incone.xtdly 
succeeded. 

Inconnexion,  -ection  (inkjrne-kfsn'.  I0l>s. 
[Ix- :; :  cf.  I..  itifoiiHcx-us:  see  prec.]  Want  of 
connexion  ;  unconncctcdness. 

1620  lip.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  §  3  Neither  need 
wee  any  better  or  other  proofe  of  the  inconnexion  of  this 
vow  with  holy  orders.  1678  PHILLIPS  led.  4),  inconnexion 
..  In  Khetorlck  it  is  the  same  as  the  figure  Asynthclon. 
1697  COLLIER  humor.  Stage  iv.  §  3  (1730)  150  This  strange- 
ness of  Persons,  distinct  Company,  and  Inconnexion  of 
Affairs.  1755  JOHNSON  /fist.  Eng.  Lang,  p  4  Their  speech 
. .  must  have  been  artless  and  unconnected,  without  any 
modes  of  transition  or  involution  of  clauses  ;  which  abrupt* 
ness  and  inconnection  may  be  observed  even  in  their  later 
writings.  1815  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  III.  Comment,  xl,  The 
utter  inconnection  of  the  time  which  passed  before  our  being 
with  that  in  which  we  live. 

b.  (with  pi. )  An  instance  of  this ;  something 
unconnected  with  what  precedes  or  follows. 

1697  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Subj.  u.  (1703)  94  As  to  single  ideas, 
inconnexions,  and  slight  touches,  my  observation  holds  good. 

t  luconne'xive,  «'  Obs.  [IN-  3.]  Of  uncon- 
nected nature  or  character;  without  connexion. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist,  fhilos.  III.  n.  144  The  Monads  in 
the  Duad  are  inconnexive  to  those  of  the  Triad. 

t  Incrrnquerable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 3  + 
CONQUEBABLE.]  Unconquerable. 

16-60  N.  INGELO  Bmthvglio  >,  Urania  (1682)  I.  93  Alledg- 
ing.  That  sin  is  inconquerable  in  this  mortal  body. 

Inconscieut  ^inkp-nfient),  a.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3 
+  CONSCIENT.  Also  in  mod.F.  (Diet.  Acad.  1878] : 
cf.  L.  iticOHSciut.]  Unconscious. 

1885  A  Km.  ff  Neural.  VI.  486  The  old  doctrines  ..  sus- 
pected not  the  immense  efficacy  of  the  inconscient,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  mental  life.  1894  LU.  SALISIK'RY  Pres. 
Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  7  Aug.,  Whether  you  believe  that 
Creation  was  the  work  of  design  or  of  inconscient  law,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  random  collection  of 
dissimilar  materials  [the  chemical  elements]  came  together. 

So  Inconscience  (inkfrnfcns),  unconsciousness. 

1891  A.  LYNCH  Mod.  Authors  96  The  genuineness  and 
inconscience  of  these  elemental  ntoti/s. 

t  Inconscionable,  a.  Obs.  [In-  3.]  Not  hav- 
ing, or  not  regarding,  conscience  ;  unconscionable. 

1596  SPENSER  State  fret.  Wks.  (Globe)  619/1  Soe  incon- 
scionable  are  these  common  people,  and  so  litle  feeling 
have  they  of  God.  1678  WVCHERLEY  Love  in  Wood  iv.  i, 
Inconscionable,  false  woman  ..  You  cheated,  trepanned, 
robbed,  me  of  the  five-hundred  pounds  ! 

Hence  t  Inco'nscionableness  ;  f  Inco'nscion- 
ably  adv. 

1634  STRAH-OKD  Let.  to  Coke  in  Lett.  $  Dhp.  (1739)  I.  238 
Most  inconscionably  the  Landlords  ..had  laid  it  upon  the 
poor  and  bare  Tenants.  1800  AVDISON  Arner.Laiv Rep.  57 
There  is  intrinsic  inconscionableness  in  the  bargain. 

luconscious  (inkfnfas),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
late  L.  incoitsci-us  +  -ous  :  cf.  CONSCIOUS.] 

1 1.  Not  privy  to  some  deed :  cf.  CONSCIOUS  i . 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  (1851)  182  Miserably  slain  by 
his  people,  some  say  deservedly,  as  not  inconscious  with 
them  who  train'd  Osred  to  his  ruin. 

2.  Not  conscious  ;  unconscious. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  l.  iii.  §  34.  144  Concluding 
that  all  Matter  and  Substance  as  such,  nath  Life  and  Per- 
ception or  Understanding  Natural  and  Inconscious,  Esse_n- 
tially  belonging  to  it.  1790  Norman  ft  Bertha  II.  84  IMiss 
Westbrook . .  had  long  entertained  a  penchant  for  him,  of 
which,  .he  was  not  inconscious.  1868  BROWNING  Kingff  Bk. 
in.  466  Each  in  turn  Patting  the  curly  calm  inconscious  head. 

Hence  Inco'nsciously  adv.  rare,  unconsciously. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  vl.  148  He  had  inconsciously 
contrived  forget,  I'  the  whole,  to  dwell  o'  the  points.  1873 
—  KedCott.  Nt.-cap  in.  386  Chatting  and  chirping  sunk 
inconsciously  To  silence. 

Inconsecutive  (ink<5nse-ki/7tiv),  a.  [IN-  ^.J 
Not  consecutive ;  characterized  by  want  of  sequence ; 
inconsequent. 

1837  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doct.  "Just if.  v.  233  noic.  His 
argument  is  altogether  lame  and  inconsecutive.  1853  — 
A'OTZ>.  /•>.  Emperorship  64  Mr.  Elliott  is  far  too  hasty 
and  too  inconsecutive  to  be  a  safe  guide.  1894  Tnius 
24  Nov.  1 1/2  They  follow  one  another  in  an  absolutely  in- 
consecutive and  irrelevant  manner. 

Hence  Inconsec-utively  adv. ;  Inconse'cu- 
tiveness. 

1836  G.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Dxtr.  Election  H.  vi.  330  An  in- 
consecutiveness  of  reasoning  which  cannot  be  tolerated.  1845 
Bachelor  Albany  7  He  had  read  a  good  deal,  incor.secuuvdy 
and  superficially.  1880  M.  PATTISON  Milton  xi.  1 38  1  he  in- 
consecutiveness,  the  want  of  arrangement,  arc  exaggerated. 

Ineonsederat,  obs.  form  of  INCONSIDEUATK. 

Inconsequence  (ink?-ns/1<wens).  [ad.  L. 
hiconscqusntla  (Quintil.),  f.  inconsequent-cm  I.v- 
t'ONSKyi'KNT.  So  F.  iiuonsiqncme  (i?th  c.  ir 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being 
inconsequent ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1.  Want  of  logical  sequence  ;  the  character  of  an 
inference  that  does  not  follow  from  the  premisses, 
or  of  an  argument  involving  such  an  inference ;  in- 
conclusiveness,  illogicalness. 


INCONSEQUENT. 

"  588  I  i  ,t  l.aK.  i.  ij.  ,] 

"luence 

"SlGAI  ,,not.  y,r.  174    Mr.  S.  him 

iiDl  but  sec  the  i:  ,      ,.4. 

not  see  the  inconsequence  of  your  own   r<..iv,:ii!i^.     186* 
18  Mar.  298  With  a  ludii,  |uence  it 

labours    to   establish   a  necessary  connexio, 
mere  consolidation  of  grants  and  clli  .imcntal 

instruction. 

b.  (with//.)  An  instance  of  this;  a  conclusion 
that  docs  not  follow  from  the  premisses;  r\n  ill., 
gical  inference  or  piece  of  reasoning. 

1605  UACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xviii.  $  2  Men  are  vndcriiiined 
by  Inco,, 
Cliancc  Wk,.  1841  V.  425  An.!  i 

1828  W 

a  cross  mconsi/iiucnce,  deny  iheiu  a  ; 

2.  Want   of  sequence  or  natural   connexion   of 
ideas,    actions,    or    events ;    irrelevance ;   • 
ni-xion,  inconsecutiveness ;  an  instance  of  this,  an 
irrelevant  action  or  circumstance. 

1842  POE  Marie  Ko/;et  Wks.  1864  I.  232  Th*  whole  of  this 

paragraph  must  now  appear  a  tissue  ..f  n lequc 

incoherence.     1846  —  A'.  /'.  H  :    u 

plot  was  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  inconsemi.  ; 
sislencies.     1865  MLKIVALE  Kmi.  Kinf.  Ixiii.  VI 1 1 
inconsequence  of  the  proceeding  might  easily  be  overlooked. 

3.  As  a  quality  of  persons,  their  thought,  or  ac- 
tion :    a.  The  practice  or  habit  of  drawing  incon- 
sequent inferences ;  illogicalness  of  reasoning,     b. 
The  practice  or  habit  of  speaking  or  acting  dis- 
connectedly or  without  sequence. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  104  That  fortunate  inconse- 
quence of  our  nature  which  permits  the  heart  to  r<  < 
errors  of  the  understanding.     1856  MHS.  Uk.nvNist;  Ant-. 
I.cii;h\\.  13  For  what  is  lightness  Lut  inconsequent 
fluctuation  'twixt  effect  and  cause  Compelled  by  neither  1 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxviii,  That  mingling  of  in- 
consequence which  belongs  to  us  all,  and  not  unhappily, 
since  it  saves  us  from  many  effects  of  mistake. 

1 4.  The  being  of  no  consequence  or  importance. 

1759  Compl.  Letter-writer  (<t&.  6)  218  My  extreme  incon- 
sequence, and  the  little  1  can  say.  1812  J.  J.  HtNKY  Camp, 
agst.  Quebec  So  Being  without  arms,  and  in  an  unknown 
country,  my  inconsequence,  and  futileness  lay  heavy  on 
my  spirits. 

t  Inco'nsequency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-EXCY.]  =  prec.  (in  quot.,  in  sense  I  b). 

a  1641  Rp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  tj  Man.  (1642)  142  Full  of  in- 
consequencies  and  absurdities.  1655  H.  MORE  Aiitiit.  Ath. 
App.  i.  §  i.  294  To  search  and  discover.. any  weakness  or 
inconsequency  in  any  Argumentation  throughout  the  whole 
Treatise.  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

Inconsequent  (in.kfrns/kwent),  a.  (sb.')  [ad. 
L.  inconsequent-cm  without  due  sequence  or  con- 
nexion, f.  in-  (lN-3)  +  consequent-on  CoNSEyi'ENT.] 

1.  Not  following  as  an  inference  or  logical  con- 
clusion ;  falsely  or  erroneously  inferred  ;  illogical. 

1627  HAKEWILL  Apol.  (J.),  The  ground  he  assumes  is  un- 
sound, and  his  illation  from  thence  deduced  inconsequent. 
1644  i)lGBY  Two  Treat,  n.  (1645)  109  Inconsequent  to  ihc 
whole  body  of  reason.  ,11688  CfDwonni  fmmiit.  M,<r. 
(1731)  65  Not  only  ridiculously  absurd  and  contradictious  in 
themselves,  but  also  altogether  inconsequent  from  the  same. 

b.  Not    following   naturally   in   the   order    of 
events ;  having  no  rational  connexion  with  pre- 
ceding or  accompanying  circumstances ;  irrelevant. 

1881  H.  JAMES  Portr.  I.atiy  xxxix,  She  was  checked  . .  on 
her  progress  to  the  door,  by  an  inconsequent  request  from 
Isabel.'  1893  \V.  H.  HUDSON  I'atagoniu  14 
noticed  monKeys  in  captivity — their  profound  inconsequent 
gravity  and  insane  delight  in  their  own  unreasonableness. 

c.  trans/.  Of  things :  That  do  not  follow  on,  or 
carry  out  the  purpose  or  design  of  something  else. 

1866  HOWELLS  I'cnct.  Life  ii.  24  The  narrowest, crookedest, 
and  most  inconsequent  fittle  streets  in  the  world.      1898 
U'estrn.  Caz.  24  Nov.  3/2   Inconsequent   triinriu 
have  no  raium  ifftre,  arc  well  known  to  be  the  crime  of 
the  third-rate  dressmaker. 

2.  \\  anting  in  logical    sequence  of  thought  or 
reasoning ;  involving  erroneous  inference. 

1579  FUUCE  Heskins'  Part.  430  Who  cuer  heard  a  more 
shamelesse  lye,  or  a  more  inconsequent  argument  ?    1663 
I.  Si'iiM  I.K  fraJififs  (1665)  120  A  m 
presumptuous  reasoning.     1794  )•   Hin 
etc.  2,  I  wish  to  show  the  erroneous,  or  inconsequent  w  a j-  of 
reasoning,  which  has  prevailed  in  physical  my« 

1877  E.  K.  CONDER  Sas.  Faith  i.  24  Confused  thought  and 
inconsequent  reasoning. 

b.  Wanting  in  sequence  or  connexion  ol  i. 
subjects;    characterized    by   irrelevance;    discon- 
nected, inconsecutive. 

1869  Miss  MULOCK  Woman's  Kinfd.  II.  15  She  ..  began 
talking  in  her  smoothly  flowing,  inconsequent  way.  1891 
Miss  n,.\viK6'/W<»  Karf.  204  The  trumpeters,  .blew  long 
notes  of  inconsequent  music. 

3.  iransf.  Of  a  person :  Characterized  by  incon- 
sequence in  thought,  speech,  or  action. 

1704  Si  I.LIVAN  I  ,-,.-<•  .V,!.'.  v.  i  .    l  i  he  mot 

clear;    that   ihe  private  Atnri  nt  man 

and  an  enemy  to  himself.      1813  SHI  '.'•  My 

"•  ks.  (1891)  47/1  A  Nc.  "'Hi  to  hi 

own  principles  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  •  r  , .o'ltempl.     1863 

Mis.  K.i>  in 

•  hat  it  did  not  occur  to  her  |. 

4.  Of  no  consequence,  unimportant,  not  worth 
notice,   rare. 

1768 SILKNE Sett.  Jcum. (1778)  \.iai(TkeRoir\  I Mu-h  d 
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month— which  I  found  inconse- 
quent and  perfectly  innocent  tlic  second. 

t  B.  si'.  A  conclusion  that  dots  not  follow  from 
t|le  |  n  illogical  inference  ;  a  non  sfijiii- 

lur.    Oi'S. 

1643  I'KVN--  in-  I-'^>  to  which  I  ansuc-r 

th^t  t.lis  is  a  mecr  inconsequent. 

Inconsequential  ^inkfms/kwc-nfal s  ,a.  [Ix-:i.] 
Characterized   by  inconsequence;  the  opposite  of 
-KujL-KNTiAL  (in  senses  3-6). 

1.  Characterized  by  inconsequence  of  reasoning, 
thought,  orsj>eech;    -  INO^NSK^I-ENT  1-3. 

1621  W.  SCL\TER  Tythes  (1623*  Aja,  So  vtterly  income- 
Huentiall  are  all  arguments  pretended  against  the  diuine 
..f  Tything.  1650  CKOMWELL  Let.  12  Sept.  in  Carlyt<\ 
I  Cannot  let  such  gross  mistakes  and  inconsequential  reason- 
in--  pa»  without  some  notice  taken  of  them.  i7ioNoRRis 
t  'hr.  Pried,  iii.  117  The  loose  and  inconsequential  Reasoner 
..  in  his  wild  ramble  may  happen  to  light  upon  Truth. 
1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /*.,  Sonu rvillet  The  fiction  is  unnatural, 
and  the  moral  inconsequential.  1837  J.  H.  NLWMAN  Prvph. 
Office  Ch.  132,  I  do  not  say  that  such  reasoning  is,  neces- 
sarily, inconsequential  or  unfair. 

2.  Of  no  consequence  ;    =>I»OOH8BQU«KT  4. 

1781  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia  ix.  iii,  As  my  time  is  not 
wholly  inconsequential,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  being  heard.  1791-1823  D'lSKAEU 
Cur.  Lit,,  Lit.  Anecdotes^  A  circumstance,  which  may 
appear  inconsequential  to  a  reader,  may  bear  some  remote 
or  latent  connexion.  1892  Si  KVKNSOM  .  /.  ross  the  Plains  306 
An  affair  too  simple  and  inconsequential  for  gentlemen  of 
our  heroic  mould. 

Hence  Inconseque'ntialisni  (noncc-wd.  ,  incon- 
sequential or  disconnected  nature. 

1893  National  Observer  15  Apr.  544/2  A  practice  that  from 
its  inconsequentialism  was  always  pleasing. 

Inconsequentiality  (inkjms/kwenjharliti  . 
[f.  prec.  +  -ii'Y.]  Inconsequential  quality  or  char- 
acter :  the  opposite  of  COJTSEQUKNTIALITY. 

1.  =  INCONSEQUENCE  i ,  i  b. 

1832  L.  HUNT  Sir  K.  Es/u-r  (1850)  258  His  inconsequen- 
tialities  were  usually  of  a  pleasanter  character.  1858  R. 
CHAMBERS  pom.  Ann.  Scot.  (1859)  '•  127  A  sense  of  the  in- 
consequentially  of  such  reasoning  at  length  came  over  them. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  consequential. 

1850  L.  HUNT  Autobiog.  xv.  (1860)  241^  I  used  to  rally  him 
[Shelley]  on  the  apparent  inconsequentiality  of  his  manner 
upon  those  occasions. 

luconseque'ntially,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•LY  -.]  In  an  inconsequential  manner ;  without 
logical  sequence. 

1754  WAHBL-RTON  View  Baling broke  s  Pfrilos.  iii.  Wks.  1811 
XII.  225  He  infers  inconsequentially  in  supposing  that  from 
the  inconsistency  of  a  certain  relation  concerning  revela- 
tion, there  never  was  any  revelation  at  all.  1879  TROLLOP! 
Thackeray  ix.  197  He  must  mSss  his  sentences  inconse- 
quentially. 

IllCO  iisequeiltism.  noncc-wd.  [f.  INCONSE- 
QUEXT  a.  +ISM.J  =  INCONSEQUENCE  3. 

1829  CAKLVLE  Misc.,  Novalis  (1872)  II.  214  (tr.  NovalUi 
They.. hold  their  views  as  results  of  weakness,  aa  Incon- 
sequent ism. 

inco-nsequently,  adv.  [f.  INCONSEQUENT 
+  -LYa.]  In  an  inconsequent  manner. 

1.  \\'iihout  logical  sequence ;  in  the  way  of  erro- 
neous inference;  inconclusively. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  \  in.  xxvii.  §  6,  I  could  not  condemn 
Maldonat  for  speaking  inconsequently  either  to  the  truth 
itseif,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  wherein 
he  lived.  1681  GLANVILL  Sadducistitus  11.5  How  crazily 
and  inconsequently  they  collect  that  the  human  Soul  is 
•re.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  />/Vc«ij.,  .Stud.  Math, 
(1852)286  It  would  argue  a  mind  incorrigibly  false,  to  reason 
inconsequently  on  principles  so  obtrusive. 

2.  Without  sequence  or   connexion  of  ideas  or 
circumstances ;  not  as  a  consequence  of  anything  ; 
irrelevantly. 

1864  Linnet's  Trial  iv.  iii.  II.  248  'Are  you  not  longing  to 
see  Kirkham  again?'  asked  Brandon  rather  inconsequently. 
1881  H.  }  AMI  b  Portr.  Lady  xlii,  And  Edward  Rosier  looked 
all  round,  inconsequently,  with  hU  single  glass. 

Inco  usequentness.  we.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-.]  The  quality  of  being  inconsequent. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1856  J.  YOUNG  Demonol.  \\.  vii. 
447  Often  may  the  inconsequent  ness  of  the  reasoning  be 
unperceived.  188*  Fo/>.  Sci.  Monthly  XX.  816  There  i.i 
always  some  inconsequentness  or  incoherency  in  madness. 

t  Inconsi'der,  ^.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CON- 
SIDEU  v. :  cf.  INCONSIUEHATE.]  trans.  Not  to 
consider  ;  to  leave  out  of  consideration. 

1697  R.  PEIRCE  Bath  Mem.  i.  ii.  29  We  were  forc'd  to  . . 
apply  our  selves  wholly  to  the  Consumption  ..  and  incon- 
sider  the  Sciatica. 

Inconsiderable  (ink^fawxkrabl),  a.  (s&.)  [a. 
I1",  inconsiderable.  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).  f.  in-  !,lN'-:i) 
+  considerable.]  Not  considerable;  not  to  be 
considered. 

fl.  Incapable  of  being  considered  or  reckoned, 
incalculable.  (Cf.  CONSIDER  6.)  Obs.  rare. 

1598  FLORIO,  fnco'isidcrabilc,  that  cannot  be  considered, 
pitied,  Inconsiderable,  a  1631  DONNI-;  Sertti.  (Alford) 
IV*.  i,\\\.  4^.6  All  tl  -able  Number 

made  not  up  one  Minute  of  this  Eternity. 

2.  Not  to  be  considered ;  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  beneath  notice;  of  no  consequence,  unim- 
portant; insignificant,  trilling.  The  opposite  of 

CnNMlH  UAf 
1637  I.AUU  in  Collet.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  jiS  Nor  U  ii  alto^cihoi 
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inconsiderable,  that  [etc.,.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
III.  So,  1  never  heard  of  the  fellow.  He  U  inconsiderable. 
1699  Hi.NiLKY  rhal,  i ;;  3  Thth  DiM-<nery  of  mine,  if  it  be 
true,  is  no  inconsiderable  one.  1712  Si  i  i  IK  .s/Vi .'.  No.  302 
p  ii  A  iriiliiiL;  inconsiderable  Circumstance.  1754  S  HUH  LOCK 
Disc.  (1750'  I-  xi.  311  This  Earth  was  made  lor  the  Habi- 
tation of  Men,  wicked  and  inconsiderable  as  they  are.  1806 
\\'in:er  in  Loud.  icd.  3)  II.  39  My  uncle,  ill  whose 
correspondence. .  Mr.  Montagu  has  made  no  inconsiderable 
figure. 

b.  Hence.  Of  very  small  value,  amount,  or  size. 

1648  D.  JENKINS  H'ks.  2  The  place  is  of  so  inconsiderable 
a  benefit  that  it  is  worth  but  So.  /.  per  Annum.     1654  SIR  E. 
LAS  in  A".  Papers  iCamden)  II.  61,  I  know  nothing  of 
all  the  money  he  hath  received,  ..  which  I  assure  you  have 
not  been  inconsiderable  sums.     1766  SMOLLETT  Hist.  Kng, 
(1804)  V.  264  A  small  fortification .  .defended  by  aninconsider-     j 
able  garrison.     175(6  MORSE  A  met:  Gcog.  I.  450  Paukaluck 
river,  is  an  inconsiderable  stream.     i8u  CHALMERS  Dam. 
/'.«>«    (*t.  Brit.  373  The  American  tribes.. are  found  to  be    ; 
inconsiderable  in  numbers.     1875  SCKIYKM-.K  Lect.  Text  N.     < 
Test,  y    But  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  of  the  New 
Testament  still  extant   are   older    than    the  fiery  reign  uf 
Diocletian. 

f3.  Inconsiderate,  thoughtless.    Oh.  rare. 

1640  [implied  in  INCONSIDERABLKNESS2].  a  1646  [implied  in 
INCONSIDERABLY  2].  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  138  Questions  which 
to  a  supercilious  and  inconsiderable  Japaner  would  seem  very 
idle.  1726  I.KoNi  tr.  Albertis  A  re  hit.  II.  100/1  The  Region 
wherein  an  inconsiderable  Architect  has  placed  his  City, 
may  perhaps  have  those  defects. 

fB.  sb.  A  point  or  circumstance  not  worth  con- 
sidering, or  of  no  importance.     Chiefly  in//.   Obs. 

1670  W.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ess.  p.  ,\iv.  Both  not  so  repleat 
with  inconsiderables. 

Inconsi'derableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inconsiderable. 

1.  Unworthiness  of  being  considered  ;  small  im-  , 
portance  or  consequence ;  slightness  of  value  or  '•• 
amount ;  trifling  amount ;  insignificance. 

1646  JI-.NKYN  Remora  16  The  smallnes  and  inconsiderable- 
nes  of  the  pretext.     1663  PEPYS  Diary  5  Sept.;  I  did  inform    , 
myself  well  in  things  relating  to  the  East  Indys;  both  of    ' 
the  country.. and    the    inconsiderableness  of  the  place  of    I 
Bombaim,  if  we  had  had  it.     1730  A.   GORDON  Maffei's 
Aniphitht  24  The  Inconsiderableness  of  that  Edifice.     1812 
CHALMERS  Do>n.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit,  66 The  cargoes,  .could  not,     i 
from  their  inconsiderableness,  have  filled  a  mighty  void,  for 
any  length  of  years. 

f  2.   Thoughtlessness,  want  of  consideration.  Obs. 

1640  Bp.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xl.  522  A  Depraved  Under- 
standing,..  Depraved  by  Neglect  and  Inconsiderablenesse ; 
not  darkned  by  Ignorance. 

Inconsiderably,  adv.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -LV  -.] 

1.  To  an  inconsiderable,  insignificant,  or  trifling  : 
extent ;  slightly,  very  litile. 

1727  BAILLY  vol.  II,  Iticonsiderably^  meanly,  etc.  1753 
COSTARD  in  Phil*  Tram.  XLVIII.  483  His  number,  .differs 
inconsiderably  from  what  they,  most  probably,  made  it. 
1794  SULLIVAN  l~it-u>  .\'at.  II.  325  Those  islands,  .being 
but  inconsiderably  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

t 2.  Thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  inconsiderately. 
Obs.  rare. 

a  1646  J.  GRKGORY  Tcrrcst.  Globe  in  Posthuma  (1650)  266 
[It]  was  thwartly  in  it  self,  and,  in  the  proof,  inconsiderably 
don. 

t  Inconsi'deracy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCONSI- 
DERATE :  see  -ACY.]  Jnconsiderateness. 

1748  CHKSTERF.  Lett.  11792)  II.  cxli.  2  Tins  i;>  the  common 
effect  of  the  inconsideracy  of  youth.     1847  tr.  Fciwhtt-rs- 
lebens  l^rinc.  Mcd.  Psychol.  iSyd.  Soc.)  271  Hence  their.,     j 
habitual  absence  of  mind,  inconsideracy,  forgetful  ness. 

t  Inconsrderance.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in-  , 
considcrantia,  f.  incensidtrdnf-tm  acting  inconsi-  ; 
derately :  see  -ANCE.]  Want  of  consideration ;  | 
inconsideratcness. 

1549  CHALOSER  Erasin,  t>n  Folly  S  ij  a,  Unlesse  he  had 
laide  folie  and  inconsideraunce  to  bote.  a  1644  CHILLINGW. 
Si-rm.  ii.  §  9  The  cause  of  this  practical  atheism . .  was  igno- 
rance or  rather  imprudence,  inconsiderauce. 

So  j  Inconsi'derancy.    Obs.  rare~~n.    =prec. 

lUpMmSHBU  Sf'  Diet,  ii,  Inconsiderancie,  inadvertcncia, 
inconsideracion.  1623  COCKERAM,  lti£onsideranciet  folly. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Incotisiderancy^  Inconsiderateness,  Unad- 
visedoen,  Rauuwsti 

Inconsiderate  ^nkimsrctorA).  a.  (si'.)  Also 
5  inconsederat.  [ad.  L.  inconsidcrat-us  unad- 
vised, thoughtless,  inconsiderate ;  f.  /«-  (IN*  3j  + 
fonsideratus  CONSIDERATE.] 

1.  Of  things,  actions,  etc.  :    Not  properly  con- 
sidered ;   done     or    made   without    deliberation  ; 
thoughtless,  unadvised,   precipitate,   rash.     (Now 
often  regarded  as  trans/,  from  2.  i 

£1460  [implied  in  INCONSIDERATELY],  1549  COVERUALK, 
etc.  Eratm.  Par.  i  Pet.  7  That  you  geve  none  occasion 
unto  their  inconsiderate  ignoraunce.  1612  T.  TAYLOK 
Coinnt.  Titus  iii.  i  Saulb  inconsiderate  and  ra^h  oath.  1661 
J.  STEPHENS  Procurations  i  Unseasonable  and  incon- 
siderate speaking.  1751  KAKL  ORRERY  Remarks  Siv(tt 
(1752)  181  Our  inclinations  are  so  apt  to  hurry  us  into, 
siderate  actions.  1798  MALTHUS  /'<yW.  n! -17'  III.  52  We 
often  draw  very  inconsiderate  conclusions  against  the 
industry  and  government  of  states  from  the  appearance  of 
uncultivated  lands  in  them.  1835  I.  TAYLUK  Spir.  Despot. 
v.  219  An  inconsiderate  application  of  genuine  principles  tu 
particular  instances. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc. :    Not  characterized  by  con- 
sideration ;  acting  without  deliberation  ;   thought- 

-.  prudent,  indiscreet,  careless. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  ii.  i.  67  Ka>h.  imuiiMderate,  fiery 
vuluntarics.  ^1635  NAUMON /•  •  \ib.)  33  You 


INCONSIDERATION. 

will  never  leave  it  untill  you  areknuckt  on  the  head,  as  that 
iderate  fellow  Sidney  was..  1660  MILTON  Free 
Commit}.  Wks.  11847)  448/1  If  there  be  a  king,  which  the  in- 
considerate multitude  are  now  so  mad  upon.  1710  PofE 
Lft.  to  Cromwell  17  Dec-,  Inconsiderate  authors  wou'd 
rather  be  admir'd  than  understood.  1833  ALISON  Europe 
(1849)  I.  i.  §  62.  105  There  is  enough  here  to  arrest  the 


considerate  of  all  fraud  cometh  out  and  is  taken.  1667 
Decay  Chr.  Piety  via.  r  12  So  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  felicity,  that  he  is 
utterly  inconsiderate  of  that  of  his  creatures.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  in.  in.  27  The  innocent  1'opes  ..  walk  on 
careless  and  inconsiderate  of  what  they  do. 

3.  Without  consideration  or  regard  for  ihe  cir- 
cumstances, claims,  feelings,  etc.  of  others. 

1842  T/u'f  r/j/iVnR.  T.  S.)  60  (Aunt  Priscilta),  She  was 
not  of  an  inconsiderate  temper.  She  did  not  allow  herself 
to  utter  remarks  or  censure  without  considering  how  they 
were  likely  to  operate  on  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  others. 
1858-85  [implied  in  INCONSIDERATENESS  2].  .!/<></.  It  was 
most  inconsiderate  to  mention  the  matter  in  her  hearing. 

1 4.  Not  held  in  consideration,  unconsidered ; 
of  no  importance  ;  inconsiderable,  trifling.  Obs. 

1655  K.  Tt-RRv  I'oy.  E.  Ind.  15  When  they  had  sold  any 
me  of  their  bullocks  to  u>,  for  a  little  inconsiderate  peece  of 
brasse.  1657  XortfCs  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  (16761  42  But  an 
inconsiderate  person,  of  a  base  extraction.  1703  MOXON 
Mcch,  A'.iv/v.  276  The  difference  of  the  thicknesses  being  so 
inconsiderate,  is  not  discerned. 

B.  sb.  An  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless  person. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  /..  L.  in.  i.  79  O  pardon  me  my  stars,  doth 
the  inconsiderate  take  salue  for  lenuoy,  and  the  word  Icnuoy 
for  a  saluel  1621  S.  WARD  lethro's  Ivstice  of  Peace  (1627) 
8  Ambitious  Inconsiderates . .  climbe  into  the  chaire  of  honor. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  168,  I  wa>  as  willing 
as  the  gay  inconsiderate  to  call  another  cause,  as  he  termed  it. 

Inconsiderately,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

In  an  inconsiderate  manner;  without  consideration 
or  deliberation  ;  thoughtlessly,  unadvisedly,  indis- 
creetly, rashly. 

<  1460  FoRTESCL't  Als.  <y  Lint.  Mon.  xi.  (1885*  136  Yff 
suche  gyftis,  and  namely  tho  wich  baue  be  made  mcpn- 
sideratle,  or  aboff  the  merytes  off  hem  that  haue  thaim, 
were  refourmed.  Ibid.  xiv.  143  Giftes.  .made  uffthekyngcs 
livelod  Snconsederatly,  as  not  deseruet.  1591  PJCRCIVALL 
Sf.  Dicf.,  Dtsatinadat/iente,  rashly,  incoiir-ideiiitL-ly.  1594 
T.  B.  La.  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  n.  307  Such  passions  did 
neuer  vse  any  consultation,  but  performed  all  things  incon- 
sideratly  and  at  aduenture.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Jlfor.2Q$  He  answereth  not .  .inconsiderately,  but  with  good 
advice  and  seriously.  1682  NORRIS  Hicroclcs  i  ;  Now  the 
best  way  to  doe  this  is  not  to  use  Oaths  frequently,  nor  in- 
considerately.  1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV,  422  MissL., 
is  of  a  remarkably  soft  Temper,  tho'  not  so  inconsiderately 
soft  as  Miss  Cope.  1880  MUIRHEAD  daius  n.  §  33  Our  state- 
ment, .is  not  made  inconsiderately. 

Inconsi'derateness.     [f.  as  prec.  +•  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inconsiderate;  thought- 
lessness, want  of  consideration ;  imprudence,  rash- 
ness ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Dict.^  Desatino,  ..  raj-hnesse,  incon- 
sideratenes&e,  folly.  1594  T.  B.  La  Priittaud,  Fr.  Acad. 
n.  275  Our  incon sideratenesse,  our  hlockishnesse  and  in- 
gratitude is  the  cause,  why  wee  cannot  learne  this  lesson. 
1626  HEKNARU  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  67  Where  Inconsiderate- 
nesse  sits,  there  Audacitie  and  Foolehardinose  will  waite. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  531  It  shall  be  my  care  to 
check  his  inconsiderateness  in  this  one  article.  185$  LD. 
HOUGHTON  in  Life  u8oi)  I.  xi.  527  It  is  one  of  tho>e  tncon- 
Mderatenesses  with  which  1  am  continually  reproaching 
myself. 

2.  Want  of  consideration  for  the  claims  or  feel- 
ings of  others. 

1858  HOLLAND  Titcomb's  Lett.  iii.  190  Injustice  and  in- 
considerateness  will  not  go  down  especially  when  adminis- 
tered by  a  man's  companion.  1885  Mane  It.  l-'..\,mi.  6  July 
4/7  Servants  ..  were  often  ..  treated  with  painful  incon- 
Mderateness. 

lucoiisideratiou   (ink^fasidw^-Jsn).     [a.  F. 

inconsidtration  ( 1 6th  c.  ,  or  ad.  late  L.  inconsidera- 
tisn-cni  (Salvianus  ^440),  f.  in-  (!N-  :  -,  n^idcrd- 
tion-eni)  after  inconsiderat-us  inconsiderate.] 

1.  Want  of  consideration  ;    failure  or  refusal  to 
consider;  thoughtlessness  of  action  ;  indiscretion. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/,  t  W.  de  W.  1531)  ou  b,  Lechery,  blyndne^ 
of  mynde,  inconsideracyon  or  DCgrygcnce.  1570-6  LAM- 
uvHUb;  Peranib.  K<->;  t. Hiding  by  blamed 

him  [the  kin;.;]  of  great  inconstderatipn.  1656  Art  if. 
HouiisoiH.  146  They  are  at  first,  through  inconsideralion  or 
unwontedncsae,  scandalised  at  them.  1748  Ri«  HARDSON 
Clarissa  (iSnj  I.  281,  I  had  reason  to  impute  full  as  much 
to  my  own  inconsideration,  as  to  his  p'jwer  over  me.  1815 
JANE  ArsrtN  l-.nuna  in.  \v,  Fault-,  uf  inconsiileration  .nul 
thoughtlessness.  1847  A.  BENNIE/JWV.  52  This  tianquilHty 
is  the  result  of  inconsideration. 

fb.  (with  //.)  An  instance  of  this;  an  incon- 
siderate act ;  a  failure  to  consider.  Obs. 

1579   FI;XION   Cittteciard.  (1618)  288  All  men   being  much 

1  at  so  ^i cat  an  inconsideration.     1649  JKIC.  TAVLOR 

.;;//.   in.    g  15  (R.)    The  greatnesse  of  John's  love, 

when  he  had  mastered  the  first  inconsideratiuns  of  his  fear, 

made  him  to  return. 

2.  Absence  of  consideration   for  "tlicr>;   incon- 
siderate i 

1872  \V.  R.  (  an,    /•:  a  juntas  i  iS?,0  iv.  178    Hei    [Nature's] 

iiiL-i'cili  .Liion   fur   ihe   individual   where   the   in- 

of  the  Race  are  in  question.      1885  !\i,l   Mall  G. 

•    4  j  A  protraction  of  time  whit.li  i  iused 

I'j*   the    inconsideration    of  principal.-,    who   will    drive    off 


INCONSIDERATIVE. 

1  writing  their  letters  '  to  the  last  moment,  i&gi  Scenes  Life 
.Vurseij  In  spite  of  the  inconsidcration  shown  by  the  lady, 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  her. 

t  Inconsi- derative, «.  ots.  ran-1,  [f.  IN-H 
+  CONSIDERATIVK.]  = INCONSIDERATE  i. 

1684  Def.  Kcsol.  Case  Ci'nsc.  cane.  Symbol.  Ch.  Rome  36 
You  never  uttered  a  more  inconsiderative  saying. 

Inconsidered  .ink?nsi-daid),  a.  rare.  [Is- :i : 
after  L.  inconsidcr&t-ut,  F.  inconsidirl^  Not 
considered,  unconsidei  ed ;  --INCONSIDERATE  i. 

1630  DONNE  Serin.  (Alford)  I.  xi.  220  God  will  scarce 
hearken  to  sudden  inconsidered  irreverent  Prayers.  1894 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XLIV.  460  Gradually  by  inconsidered 
increments  the  mightiest  economic  changes  are  made.  1895 
Wcstin.  Gaz.  30  Sept.  3/3  Greater  harm  is  done  to  society 
by  emotional  and  inconsidered  charity,  than  by  the  refusal 
to  help  some  cases  of  perhaps  doubtful  genuineness. 

t  Inconsi- dering,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [In- 3.]  Un- 

considering;   =  INCONSIDERATE  2. 

1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  586  One  effect  of  its  virtue, 
even  in  the  most  inconsidering  sort  of  men. 

Inconsistence  (.ink^nsi-stens).  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [f.  INCONSISTENT  (after  consistence) :  sec 
-ENCK.  Cf. F. inconsistance  ( 1 755  in  Hatz.-DarmA] 

1.  Want  of  agreement  or   harmony  (with  some- 
thing, or  between  things' ;    =  INCONSISTENCY  i. 

1651  HOBBKS  f.^'iath.  Concl.  300  There  is  . .  no  such  In- 
consistence of  Humane  Nature,  with  Civill  Duties,  as  some 
think.  1661  MARVELL  Let.  to  Mayor  of  Hull  Wks.  1776  I. 
27,  I  did  not  at  all  see  what  inconsistence  there  could  be 
between  Colonell  Gilby's  interest  and  mine.  1712  BERKELEY 
Passive  ( V'cd.  §  5 1  The  inconsistence  of  such  a  state  with 
that  manner  of  life  which  human  nature  requires.  1764 
HARMER  Obsci-v.  x.  ii.  65  Some  seeming  inconsistence  be- 
twixt this  and  the  preceding  observation. 

2.  Want  of  agreement  between  the  parts  of  a 
thing;   =  INCONSISTENCY  2. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  \\.  viii,  What  may  we  do  then  to 
salve  this  seeming  inconsistence?  1736  HCTLER  Anal.  n. 
vii.  361  Any  inconsistence  in  its  several  parts.  1^1797  H. 
WAI.POLE  Man.  Ceo.  II  (1847)  I.  x.  319  [There  was]  no 
deviation,  no  inconsistence  in  his  narrative. 

3.  Inconsistent  action  or  conduct;   =  INCONSIS- 
TENCY 4. 

1713  BENTLEY  Frec-think.  \.  (ed.  2)  9  These  very  Men.  .are 
honour'd  in  other  parts  of  his  Book,  and  recommended  as 
Free-thinkers.  What  inconsistence  is  this,  what  Contradic- 
tion? 1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  1.91  Well,  you  may  be 
gone  from  my  Presence,  thou  strange  Medley  of  Inconsis- 
tence !  1769  Jit'iitts  Lett,  xviii.  (1804)  I.  114  Mr.  Grenville 
was  of  all  men,  the  person  who  should  not  have  complained 
of  inconsistence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  1897  Wcstin. 
Gaz,  16  Feb.  3/2  Let  them  ignore  the  consistence  or  the 
inconsistence  of  the  occupants  of  the  two  front  benches. 

4.  With  an  and//.     An  instance  of  inconsistence ; 
an  inconsistency. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  til.  vii.  §  18  Else  these  inconsis- 
tences  will  not  be  reconciled.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  \Vill 
II.  iv.  51  Nor  will  it  help  in  the  least  its  Absurdities  and 
Inconsistences.  ?8oz-ia  BENTHAM  Ration,  Jitdic.  F-.'icf. 
(1827)  V.  62  English  jurisprudence  will  be  found  variegated 
by  incpnsistences. 

Inconsistency  unkjmsi-stensi').  [f.  as  prec. 
(after  consistency) :  see  -ENCT.]  The  quality,  con- 
dition, or  fact  of  being  inconsistent. 

1.  Want  of  consistency  or  congruity;  lack  of  ac- 
cordance or  harmony  (with  something,  or  between 
things');  incompatibility,  contrariety,  or  opposition. 

1699  l.KNTLEY  Phal  481  What  an  inconsistency  is  there 
between  the  LI  and  LXIX  Epistles?  >t  1719  AopuowCAr. 
Kelts.  "•  ivi  An  eminent  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of 
our  Religion  with  Magic.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India.  II. 
iv.  vii.  260  That  disappointment  and  distress  which  their 
inconsistency  with  the  matters  of  fact  rendered  a  necessary 
consequence.  1853  BRIGHT  Sp.  India  3  June,  There  is  . . 
great  inconsistency  between  the  speech  of  the  right  Don. 
Gentleman  and  that  which  he  proposes  should  be  done. 

2.  Want  of  agreement  or  harmony  between  two 
things  or  different  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  296  The  inconsistency  of  sealing 
these  two  at  once.  1711  BELLAMY  Tit.  Trin.  28  Which  two 
[Persons],  though  different,  are  inseparably  united ;  which 
nevertheless  implies  not  the  least  Inconsistency.  1849 
MACAI  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  x.  II.  630  The  one  beauty  of  the 
resolution  is  its  inconsistency.  1875  JOWKTT  /'fata  (ed.  2)  I. 
no  Nur  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  wise  and  good  fathers 
having  foolish  and  worthless  sons. 

3.  With  an  and  //.    Something  that  is  inconsis- 
tent ;  a  discrepancy,  incongruity. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  it.  App.  xxix,  If  those  single 
lights  hither  aspire,  This  strange  prodigious  inconsistency 
Groweth  still  stranger.  1668  WJLKINS  Real  Char,  bj. 
Affected  phrases;  which  being  Philosophically  unfolded.. 
will  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  1713 
BERKELEY  Hylcu  ff  Phil.  in.  Wks.  1871  I.  329,  I  know  that 
nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and  that  the  existence  of 
.Matter  implies  an  inconsistency.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat. 
i.  6  A  world  of  wonderous  incorisisn 

4.  Of  persons :  Want  of  consistency  in  thought 
or  action ;  esp.  discrepancy  between  principles  and 
practice,  or  between  one  action  and  another. 

1665  GLANVILL  Def.  Vain  Dogm.  54  If  he  sayes  otherwise 
elsewhere,  'tis  only  an  argument  of  the  inconsistency  of 
Aristotle.  1745  WESLEY  Answ.  Ch.  7,  I  am  continually 
charged  with  inconsistency  herein.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Kelts- 
l-'ash.  World  (1791)  220,  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy, 
but  surely  it  is  inconsistency.  1836  Hon.  SMITH  Tin  Trump. 
(1876)  204  Inconsistency— the  only  thing  in  which  men  are 
consistent.  1874  MOTLEY-  BanuvtU  I.  viii.  -,4.,  JamM  had 
given  a  new  exhibition  of  his  astounding  inconsistency. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  inconsistent  net. 
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1750  JOHNSON  RamMcr  No.  14  F  i  The   many  , 
lenues   which   folly  produces,  or   infirmity  suffe. 
human  mind.     1834  MACAI  LAY  Ess.,  Pitt  1 1851)  298  The  in- 
consistencies of  which  Pitt  had  been  guilty.     i86j  Fraser's 
Mag.  July   in  Such  people  talk  edlfyingly  enough  of  the 
sins  of  Church-goers— their  '  inconsistencies '.  .their  worldly 
gossip. 

5.  Logic.     (See  quot.) 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  vi.  169  This  new  sort  of  Opposition  or 
Incompossibility,  as  it  exists  between  two  Judgments  whii  h 
are  alike  in  Quality,  either  both  Affirmatives  or  both  Nega- 
tives, . .  is  called  Inconsistency. 

Inconsistent  (inkjmsi-stent),  a.  (sb.~)  Also 
7-8  -ant.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CONSISTENT  a. ;  cf.  mod.F. 
tntynfislant.]  Not  consistent. 

I.  1.  Of  a  substance  :  Without  consistence  or 
firmness,  of  incoherent  nature,  rare.  arch. 

1677  GREW  E.rp.  So/at.  Sails  ii.  §  jo  If  the  Particles  of 
Water  were  themselves  Fluid  or  Inconsistent  and  Alterable. 
1718  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  xi.  §  10  The 
whole  Matter  is  so  soft  and  inconsistent  that  it  can  hardly 
hear  touching  with  the  Hands.  1860  RUSKIN  Mod.  I'auii. 
V.  vni.  i.  159  The  parts  of  a  crystal  are  consistent,  but  of 
dust,  inconsistent. 

II.  2.  Not  consisting;  not  agreeing  in  substance, 
spirit,  or  form ;  not  in  keeping ;  not  consonant  or 
in   accordance ;    at   variance,   discordant,   incom- 
patible,  incongruous,     a.   Said   of  one   thing   in 
relation  to  another ;  const,  with,  f  rarely  to. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  viii.  30  It  containcth 
impossibilities  and  things  inconsistent  with  truth.  1664 
Rhode  Island  Col.  Rcc.  (18571  !'•  °4  Whether  ther  be  any 
lawes  that  are  inconsistent  to  the  present  government.  1729 
BUTLER  Strut.  Forgiveness  Wks.  1874  II.  109  Resentment 
is  not  inconsistent  with  good-will.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr. 
Atonem.  viii.  (1852)  258  The  benevolence  of  God. .is  not  in- 
consistent with  his  determination  to  punish.  1870  JEVONS 
Klein.  Logic  ix.  76  The  proposition,  A,  then,  is  inconsistent 
with  both  E  and  O.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  iii.  163 
note,  Three  combinations,  .give  results  inconsistent  with  the 
others. 

b.  Said  of  two  or  more  things,  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

ci6s&  BKAMHALL  Replic.  v.  227  Thus  he  confoundeth 
Papall  and  Patriarchall  Power,  making  things  inconsistent 
to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  1657  CROMWELL  Sp.  21  Apr. 
in  Carlylc,  And  it  is  a  pitiful  fancy  . .  to  think  they  are  in- 
consistent. Certainly  they  may  consist,  a  1704  LOCKE 
Postlt.  Whs.  (1706)  179  Can  the  same  unextended  indivisible 
Substance  have  different,  nay  inconsistent  and  opposite 
Modifications  at  the  same  time  /  1857  MAURICE  Ep.  St.  John 
xv.  247  Are  these  two  passages  inconsistent?  1875  Asr. 
THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  124.  256  Two  or  more  inconsistent 
views.. may  be  formed  at  the  same  time. 

fc.  Applied  to  a  benefice  incapable  of  being 
held  together  with  a  fellowship.  Obs. 

1690  LUTTRELL  Brief  Rcl.  (1857)  II.  85  Dr.  Hern,  .having 
a  liveing  at  St.  Anns  in  Westminster,  the  bishop  declared  it 
inconsistent  with  his  fellowship.  1691  Case  E.reter  (W/.  51 
The  Statutes  of  Exeter-College  ..  would  very  imprudently 
have  made  that  distinction  betwixt  Benefices  consistent  and 
inconsistent. 

3.  Wanting  in  harmony  between  its  different  parts 
or  elements ;  self-contradictory  ;   involving  incon- 
sistency.    Said  of  a  single  thing,  or  of  action  in- 
cluding two  or  more  courses. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  277  For  his  humanity  to  reign 
actually,  and  to  suffer   at  the  same  time,  is  inconsistent. 
1658  BRAMHALI.  Ct'iisecr.  Bps.  v.  134  It  had  deserved  more 
credit,  then   this   silly,  improbable,  inconsistent   Relation. 
1774  J.  BRYANT  Myl/tol.  I.  306  All  which  in  time,  .gave  rise 
to  a  most  inconsistent  system  of  Polytheism.     1856  FxoUDE 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  340  The  language  of  the  Roman 
see  had  been  inconsistent,  but  the  actions  of  it  had  been 
always  uniform.     1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Lavs  Th.  §  84.  1511 
Inconsistent  opposition    lies   between  any  two  affirmative 
judgments  which  cannot  be  correct  together,  but  may  be 
false  together. 

4.  Of  a  person:    Not  consistent  in  thought  or 
action,     a.  Const,  with,  f  rarely  to  (oneself,  one's 
principles,  etc.).      b.  absol.  Acting   in   a  \vay  at 
variance  with  one's  professed  principles,  or  with 
one's  conduct  at  another  time. 

a.  i709SrRYPE^««.  y\'</C(i824)  1. 1.  viii.  166  Many  of  these 
accused  them  to  the  Queen,  .as  men  that  were  inconsistent 
to  thi-msc-lves.      1709  SiEtLE   Tatter  No.  7  r  i  Man  is  a 
Creature  very  inconsistent  with  himself.     1771  7*» 

xlviii.  252  You  . .  are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles. 
1887  FOULER  Deductive  Logic  (ed.  9)  Examples  174  Ynu 
are  inconsistent  with  yourself. 

b.  174«  YOI.-NG  Nt.  rh.  n.  113  Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature, 
and  himself,   Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 
,11863   WHATELY   Comm.-pl.    Bk.    (1864)   99   A   man    i-  .  . 
properly   called  inconsistent   whose   opinions   or   practices 
are  at  any  one  time  at  variance  with  each  other ;  in  short, 
who  holds  at  once  a  proposition  and  its  contradictory.    1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.    11   Nor  ..  in    speakin-. 

both  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender,  did  he  [  Plato]  seem 
to  himself  inconsistent. 

B.  s/'.  (pi.}  Things,  statements,  etc.  which  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other  or  with  something  else. 

1652  GAUI.E  Magastrom.  147  Necessity  and  contingency 
have  alwayes  been  held  as  contraries  and  inconsistent*.   1655 
FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  I.  ii.  §  4  As  for  ptl 

truth  they  prove  not  that  this  whole  Story  should  be  re- 
fused, but  refined.  1864  BOUTIN  /.,.  vo  Incon- 
sistencs.  .cannot  both  be  true 

Inconsistently  ink0nsl-stentli),«xw.  [f.  prec. 

+  -LY  -  ]      In  an  inconsistent  manner. 

iGfe  J   SFENCU   'Vr-  '"•''•//'-  "n  (T-'  A  '" 
kind  of  madness.,  made  him  speak  dl*racledly  and  incon- 
sistently.     1681  H.  MORE  £../.  Dan.  86  Who  will  be  sure 


INCONSONANT. 

LAND  Eight  Serin. 
of  St.  John  .-  is  vciy  inconsistently  put  togciher  with  this 

1831  1  IM»  F.lia  Ser.  n.  hllis; 
Advenliu. 

'881  W.  B.1  Cateck. 

llieol.  382  1  his  plausible  argument  is  inconsistently  un>ed 
by  the  aniiihila:. 

t  Inconsi'stentness.    <>f>s.  rare-',    [f.  as 

prec.  -f-.NtsjM.]    -LM,,\ 

1647  H.  Mum,   Saif  ,-/.•«.;,/  n.   App.    jJix,    .V 
might  come  to  p..  -  contradictious  mumsislent- 

!••  »  -    17*7  i'l  BAILCI  \"I.  II. 

t  Inconsi  stible,  «•  Obi.  [f.  Is-  :t  +Co»- 
S1STIBLE.1  That  cannot  consist ;  inconsistent. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  I'ind.  Pref.  5,  I  was  ama." 
such  inconsistiblc  and  impossible  tin  m  Men 

otherwise  so  learned.     01734  NOR, ,( 

629  It  hath  a  ridiculous  Phi/,  like  the  Fable  of  the  old  Man, 
In-  A-s,  and  a  Boy,  before  the  inconsistiblc  Vulgar. 

Hence  f  Inconsi  stibl'lity,  inconsi 

1650  R.  HOLLINC, WORTH  A'.r,  re.  I'surfed  /V.-'vn  30  An 
inconsistibility  ..of  the  things  one  with  another. 

t  Inconsi-sting,  ///.  a.  Oi/s.  [f.  IN-  :i  + 
Conmoro.]  =  I. \CC.\MM  KM. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Crafliift  Pref,  A  secret  ini 
with  common  capacities.  1679  PENS-  AMr.  I'rct.  n.  2i'j 
Obstinately  . .  maintaining  inconsisling  Things  with  the 
Faith,  Peace  and  Prosperity  of  the  Church.  1705  S. 
WHATELY  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amcr.  (  •/.  I  .':.  I.  16} 
As  Clandestine,  as  Ensnaring,  as  I  .is  Pre- 

engaging  or  what  ever  else  M'.  Com-*  will  call  it. 

Inconsolable  ink(Jhs<?»-lab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
fonsolabilis,  f.  in-  (!»-•')  +  ccnsdlabilis  COXSUI.AKLK. 
Cf.  F.  inconsolable  fi6ii  in  Cotgr.,  but  inconsola- 
blcnient  is  found  earlier). 

In  poetry  formerly  sometimes  stressed  inco'nsolat*U 
(quots.  1596,  1754);  but  Bailey  1730  has  inconsf  tablt.\ 

Not  admitting  of  consolation  or  solace ;  that  can- 
not be  consoled,  alleviated,  or  assuaged,  a.  Of 
grief,  trouble,  etc. 

1596  FlTZ-GEFFRAY  SirF.  Drake  (1681)  <ij  Am!  ' 
death  receiv'd  an  overthrown,  Ynto  the  worlds  inconsolable 
woe.  16*7-77  FELTHA.M  Resok'is  11.  l\\i.  ,11  Sins  being 
the  work  of  darkness,  we  prefer  the  inconsolable  darkness 
before  the  pleasure  of  the  brightest  Ray.  1746-7  HERVI-Y 
Medit.  (18181  iBoThis  unallayed  and  inconsolable  anguish 
of  our  all-gracious  Master.  1754  BLACKLOCK  l-.ltgy  Con- 
stantia  (R.),  Impell'd  by  deep  inconsolable  grief,  She 
breathes  her  soft,  her  melancholy  strain.  i86a  Sat.  Rrc. 
S  Feb.  153  Inconsolable  woe  seemed  to  depress  the  Ministiy 
—decent  grief  was  stamped  on  the  faces  of  the  Opposition. 
1870  MACOLH-  .!/<-///.  /'atiHi's  xxiii.  (1871)  318  Indulging 
in  a  wild  and  inconsolable  lament. 
b.  Of  persons  :  Disconsolate. 

1677  LADY  CHAWORTH  in  i2//*  Rep.  Hut.  MSS.  Comin. 
App.  v.  44  The  Dutchesse  is  inconsolable,  but  the  Duke 
bears  it  lyke  a  great  man.  1710  ADDISON  Tat/,  r  No.  IT.- 
p  6  They  were  all  Three  inconsolable  for  his  Absence.  1848 
C.  BRONTE  J.  Eyic  xiii,  Was  he  so  very  fond  of  his  brother 
as  to  be  still  inconsolable  for  his  losst  1881  STEVENSON 
Virg.  Pucrisqtte  138,  I  dare  say  the  sick  man  is  not  very 
inconsolable  when  he  receives  sentence  of  banishment. 

alsol.  1799  MRS.  JANK  WKSI  faU-  i'f_  'J'ii:::>  I.  20  The 
mortal  dart  of  woe  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  inconsolable. 

Hence  Inconso  lability,  Inconso  lableness, 
the  condition  of  being  inconsolable;  Inconso  lably 
ailv .,  in  an  inconsolable  manner. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inconsolably.  Ibid.,  Inconsolable- 
ness.  175*  JOHNSON  Ranrl>tt>-  Xu.  i  .1  f  j  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Trip . .  about  absence  and  inconsoleableness,  and  ardour 
and  irresistible  passion,  and  eternal  cunstaiiiv.  '11857  ''• 
JERROLD  Jolta  Applejohn  Wks.  11:64  III.  XMII.  386  John 
wandered  ioconsofably  backwards  and  forwards.  1858  Itr 
ytTNcEY  AutMoe;.  -S7,.  Wks.  II.  313  note.  The  poor  unhappy 
goddess  seemed  to  be  eternally  iiground  on  this  Goodwin 
Sand  of  inconsolability.  1879  K.'l.  ^-uin  Basil  I 
xii.  182  Sometimes  they  laugh  incessantly  and  sometimes 
lament  inconsolably. 

Inconsolate  (inkfn*flA)i  <;.   '••»•<•.    [f.  h 

+  CIXNMJLATE  <i.;  cf.  F.  iiiconsoli  (iSth  c.  ,  I'jv 
incousolaJo.]  Unconsoled,  disconsolate.  Hence 
Inco-nsolately  ,iJv.,  disconsolately. 

111656  BP.  HALL  Strm.  Cat.  ii. 

liejsiire-.   which    will  at  the  last  1,  oolauly 

'I.     i88j  LD.  ACION  in  Acadtmy  <)  Dec.  407  The 
Despot  of  Cremona  dying  inconso 

Inconsonance 

.\.\NT  vafter  consonance  :  sec  -.S.VVK.]  \\ant  of 
consonance  or  agreement ;  inharmoniousness. 

1811  REES  Cycl.,  hi^onsona,  'he  same 

import  nearly  "with  dissonance,  or  a  jarring  and  un; 
sound.     1817  CoLERin..  '    i.icsume.l 

that  this  H  concepdon  i'.  t.  that  it  involved  no 

|ogical  j:,  1849  K.  I    WiiHtKlomi:  HtlfBapt. 

:  ng  the  consonance  i 

sonance  of  the  means  cr 

t  InCO'nSOnancy.  Obi.  rare.  \  is  |>rec.  ; 
see  -AM'Y.]  =prcc. 

1650  A.  A.  A'. 

hath  he  to  this  purpose.     icVSg  '.Ckfm. 

live  ingredients 
y  of  them. 

Inconsonant  (' 

NI    a  ]     Net   consonant    »r   agreeable  to 
(\tmto  ;  not  agreeing  or  ban  itli. 

1658  Six  T.  BROIVNE  HfJritl,  36    I  !iicm  out 

of  the  world  with  llieir  fret  foiwai.i. 
reason.     1677  HM  i   /'"'".  frig.  .'/,.«.  ill.  ' 

onsonant  to  the  whole  Method  of  Nature.     17*3 

his  schemes,  to  bi  ™3» 


INCONSONANTLY. 

LYTI  !  398  A  tradition  far  from  incon- 

sonant with  the  manner*  of  the  time,  or  the  heroism  of  the 
-ex.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  912  The  spell  that  wars 
With  augm  inconsonant  to  heart  or  eye. 

Hence  Inco'nsonantly  adv.  (Webster,  1856). 

t  Inconspicable,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [f.  IN-  ^ 
+  CONSPICABLE.]  Invisible. 

a  1652  1.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  v.  i.  (1821)  136  Though  God 
hath  copied  forth  his  own  perfection*  in  this  conspicable 
and  sensible  world,,  .yet  the  most  clear  and  distinct  copy  of 
himself  could  be  imparted  to  none  else  but  to  intelligible 
and  inconspicable  natures. 

Inconspicuous  (ink^DSpi*ku*|3«),  a.  [f.  late 
L.  inconspicu-us  -r  -ous;  see  IK-  3  and  CONSPI- 
CUOUS.] 

•j-  1.  That  cannot  be  seen  ;  invisible.   Obs. 

1624  [implied  in  INCONSPICUOUSNESS  ij.  1660  BOYLE  AVru 
Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  xvii.  128  Those  lesser  and  inconspicuous 
parcels  of  Air.  1678  CUDWORTH  /«/£//.  Syst,  \.  iv.  §  18.  333 
The  Life  or  Soul  s  passing  into  the  Invisible  or  Incon- 
spicuous. 1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  72.  2  'i  The  Moon,  while 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Sun,  is  Inconspicuous.  1751-73 
JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist,  (JR.),  Socrates  in  Xenophon  .  .  says  that 
the  Deity  is  inconspicuous. 
•j"b.  Not  discernible  to  the  mental  eye.  Obs. 

1648  BOYLE  Seraph.  Loi>e  <  1660)  18  Their  greatest 
Accomplishments  compar'd  to  HU  Perfections,  .are.  .as  in- 
conspicuous as  the  faint  Qualities  of  more  ordinary  Persons. 
1713  BERKELEY  Guardian  No.  70  r  2  The  joint  beauty  of 
the  whole  or  the  distinct  use  of  its  parts  were  inconspicuous. 
1793  T.  TAYLOR  Orat.  Julian  122  note,  The  occult  art  by 
which  they  were  fabricated  ..  was  inconspicuous. 

2.  Not  readily  seen  or  noticed;  not  prominent 
or  striking  in  appearance  or  character. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Inconspicuous..?.  Not  conspicuous.  1835 
SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  ind  I7oy.  xvii.  266  There  was  an  incon- 
spicuous aurora.  1854  HOOKER  Himal.  Jrjih.  II.  xxiv. 
170  In  inconspicuous  scattered  tufts.  1866  GEO.  KLIOT 
F.  Holt  xlv,  A  veil  drawn  down  gave  her  a  sufficiently  in- 
conspicuous appearance.  1886  SWINBURNE  Misc.  24  Shake- 
speare who  led  an  inconspicuous  life. 

b.  spec,  in  Bot.  Of  flowers,  when  small,  green, 
or  of  pale  colour. 

1845  LINDLEY  Sck.  Bet.  iv.  (1858)  40  Flowers  usually 
racemose,  very  often  small  and  inconspicuous.  1863  BATES 
Nat,  Amazon  I.  70  The  majority  of  forest-  trees  in  equatorial 
Brazil  have  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  1880  C.  R. 
MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark  xxii.  238  A  wide-spreading  melas- 
tomaceous  plant,  with  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Hence  Inconspicuously  adv.  f  invisibly  (obs.}  ; 
so  as  not  to  be  readily  perceived. 
1  66  1  Bo¥UE  iSjfnEiu  Air  (1682)  95  The  particles  of  air  which 
spicuously  lurk  within  the  Bladder.     i 


..inconspi  . 

at  Work  (N.  Y.)  13  Apr.,  This  Chamber  has.  .snared  not  in- 

conspicuously in  the  history..  [of]  both  church  and  state. 

Incoiispi'cuousness.     [f.  prec.  +  -XESS.] 

•f*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invisible.  Obs. 

1624  ABP.  ABBOTT  Visib.  True  C/i.  16  This  paucitie  of 
beleeuers,  and  inconspicuousnes  of  his  Church,  a  1691 
BOYLE  Man's  Ignorance  Uses  Nat.  T  kings  i.  Wks.  1772 
HI.  472  The  inconspicuousness  of  those  stars. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  prominent  to  notice. 

1881  J.  G.  BARNARD  in  Smith,  Contrib.  Kttowl,  No.  310. 
15  The  inconspicuousness  of  this  tide  in  our  actual  oceans. 
1882  G.  ALLEN  in  Nature  17  Aug.  372  Perhaps  its  very  in- 
conspicuousness saves  it  from  the  obtrusive  visits  of  undesir- 
able insect  guests.  1883  H.  DRUMMOND  Nat.  Law  inSpir. 
W.  i.  it.  (1884)  47  The  assumed  invisibility  or  inconspicuous- 
ness  of  the  old  Laws. 

t  Inconspi  ring,  ///.  a.  06s.  [f.  IN-  3  +  CON- 
SPIRING ///.  #.]  Not  concurring  in  purpose  or 
aim;  without  unity  of  plot  or  aim. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv,  §  24.  411  Incoherent 
and  Inconspiring,  like  an  Ill-agreeing  Drama,  botch'd  up  of 
Many  Impertinent  Intersertions. 

t  IncO'nstauce.  Obs.  [a.  F.  inconstance 
(i3th  c.),  ad.  L.  inconstanlia^  n,  of  quality  f.  incon- 
stant-em INCONSTANT  :  see  -ANCE.] 

1.  Fickleness  of  conduct  :   =  INCONSTANCY  i. 

c  1386  CHAUCEK  Sompn.  T.  250  What  nedeth  yow  diuersc 
frereh  seche  ?..  Youre  inconstance  is  youre  confusioun. 
C14SO  tr.  DC  Jmitatione  \.  xiii.  14  The  begynnyng  of  all 
temptacions  is  inconstance  of  herte  &  litel  trust  in  god. 
1485  CAXTON  C/tas.  Gt.  112  Sortybrant,  which  knewe  the 
mutabylyte  of  wymmen  &  thynconstaunce.  1549  CompL 
Scot.  iv.  30  That  terme  youthed  suld  be  vndirstandin  for 
ignorance  ande  inconstance.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat. 
cone.  Relig.  n.  ix.  288  The  inconstance  and  imbecillity  of 
man.  1712  ULACKMORE  Creation  314  From  fair  to  fair  with 
gay  inconstance  rove. 

2.  Mutability  of  things  :   =  INCONSTANCY  2. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  o/Folys  (1874)  II.  240  It  lytell  auayluh 
..A  whyle  to  lyue  well  in  suche  inconstance.  1569  SJ-ENSL.K 
I'isions  of  Bcltay  xi.  in  Theat.  Worldlings,  Wearie  to  see 
th'  inconstance  of  the  heauen.-.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
-V.r.  421  ;R.j  The  uncertainty  and  inconstance  of  mutable 
fortune. 

3.  Inconsistency:   =  INCONSTANCY  3. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  iii.  103  a/2  Whan  he  chaungeth  so 
often,  and  wryteth  euer  the  longer,  the  more  contrary.  .But 
I  pray  you  how  excuseth  he  hys  inconstaunceUffc.  (1557) 
inconstauncie]  '! 

Inconstancy  (inkjrnstansi).  [ad.  L.  incon- 
stdntia  ;  see  prec.  and  -ANCY.]  Want  of  constancy. 

1.  Of  persons  (or  things  personified,  as  Fortune'  ; 
t  ickleness  of  conduct  or  purpose  ;  changeableness   , 
of  character  or  disposition  ;  unsteadfastness.  Also,    ! 
with//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  ,531)  gob,  Inconsideration    : 
or  negly§ence,  inconstancy  or  vnstablenes.     1590  Sn 
/-.  Q.  I.  iv.  i    For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame    \ 
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Then  lightne&se  and  tn^onstancie  in  love.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  600  Willing  after  a  sort  to  play  at  Fortunes  game 
. .  and  in  some  measure  to  ^atisfie  her  inconstancie.  1663 
COWLEY  I  'crscs  <V  Ess.,  Disc.  Cromwell  U66gj  54  Art  thou 
the  Country  which  didst  hate,  And  mock  the  French  In- 
'.mcy?  1713  SWIFT  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  165  Vuu 
have  triumphed  . .  by  the  steadiness  of  your  temper,  over 
the  inconstancy  and  caprice  of  your  friends.  1740  CHEYNE 
Regimen  167  Unaccountable  Terrors,  Panics,  Inconstancies. 
1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  47  How  you  excuse,  and 
even  praise,  the  inconstancy  of  a  woman  who  throws  over 
another  man  for  you. 

2.  Of  things  or  events  :  Mutability,  variability ; 
irregularity ;  absence  of  uniformity. 

1613  PCKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  13  The  silent  Moone  .. 
constant  image  of  the  worlds  inconstancie,  which  it  never 
seeth  twice  with  the  same  face.  1643  BOATK  Ircl.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1652)  165  It  is  never  dry  weather  two  or  three 
dayes  together.  Which  inconstancy  and  wetness  of  the 
weather  [etc.].  1726  LKONI  Albertis  Arc/at.  I.  101/2  The 
inconstancy  of  the  air  is  what  spoils  every  thing.  1825 
M«CULLOCH  Pol.  Econ.  m.  ii.  240  The  wages  of  labour,  in 
different  employments,  vary  with  the  constancy  and  incon- 
stancy of  employment.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth. 
Th.  \.  421  The  inconstancy  of  his  [Comte'sJ  analysis  of  the 
human  capacities  and  instincts. 

fb.  Variation,  difference.  Obs. 

1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  fy  Obs.  (1650)  64  The  Armenian 
Translation  rendreth, '  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph  Fesuut*. 
.  .This  is  all  the  inconstancy  of  reading  I  could  observe. 

f3.  Inconsistency  (in  statements,  etc.);  an  instance 
of  this.  Obs. 

'557  l>ee  INCONSTANCE  3].  1565  JEWEL  Rtj>l.  Harding 
(1611)  412  He  seemeth  not  to  consider  the  inconstancie, 
and  folly  of  his  owne  tale.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  x. 
§  10  Let  a  man  look  into  their  [phisitians'J  prescripts  and 
ministrations,  and  he  shall  finde  them  but  inconstancies. 

^  4.  Erron.  for  INCONTINENCY.  Obs. 

1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  799  Some  doe  gather  of  this 
place,  that  Paule  did  mortifie  in  himself  the  fire  of  incon- 
stancy, by  long  fasting.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658) 
204  The  bladder  of  a  female  Kid  drunk  in  powder,  helpeth 
the  inconstancy  of  urine.  1623  COCKERAM,  Inconstancie, 
vnchastnes. 

Inconstant  (inkp-nstant),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  in- 
constant (1372  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  inconstant- 
em  ^  f.  in-  (!N- 3)  +  constant-em  CONSTANT.]  Not 
constant. 

1.  Of  persons,  or  their  character,  actions,  etc.  : 
Not  steadfast ;  fickle,  changeable. 

1402  HOCCLEVE  Letter  of  Cupid  101  She  . .  ys  fals  and  in- 
constant and  hath  no  feythe.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  mariit 
".vfifit-n  260  Be  constant  in  ?our  gouernance,  and  counterfeit 
gud  maneris,  Thought  ?e  be  kene,  inconstant,  &  cruell  of 
mynd.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  26  Inconstant  man,  that 
loued  all  he  saw,  And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  loue.  1624 
CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  ii.  30  They  are  inconstant  in  every 
thing  but  what  feare  constraineth  them  to  keepe.  1776 
GIBBON  Dccl.  <V  F.  x.  I.  278  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  light, 
the  various,  the  inconstant  character  of  Gallienus.  1844 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const.  App.  iii.  (1862)  461  The  fickle, 
inconstant,  volatile  temper  of  the  people. 

2.  Of  things  :  Frequently  changing  or  altering ; 
mutable,  variable,  irregular. 

1536  Pilgr.  P^rf.  iW.  deW.  1531)  7b,  What  Is  more 
frayle,  more  inconstaunt  &  mutable  than  is  the  wyll  of  man  ? 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  iff  Jnl.  n.  ii.  109  O  sweare  not  by  the 
Moone,  th'  inconstant  Moone,  That  monethly  changes  in 
her  circle  Orbe.  1602  MARSTON  Aut.  $  Kiel.  i.  Wks.  1856 
I.  16  Sayling  some  two  monthes  with  inconstant  winds. 
1684  Contempt.  State  Man  i.  ii.  (1699)  12  All  things  on  this 
side  Heaven  are  inconstant  and  transitory.  1833  LYELL 
Princ.  Geol.  III.  43  Mineral  and  organic  characters,  al- 
though often  inconstant,  may  . .  enable  us  to  establish  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  formations  in  distant  countries. 
1875  POSTE  Cains  Pref.  (ed.  2)  8  The  orthography  of  the 
Veronese  MS.  is  extremely  inconstant. 

t  b.  Of  the  eyes  :  Unsteady,  shifting.   Obs. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  21  They  [the  Tartars]  be  bardie 
and  strong  .,  their  eye-browes  extending  from  their  fore- 
heads downe  to  their  noses,  their  eies  inconstant  and  blacke, 
their  countenances  writhen  and  terrible. 

f  3.  Inconsistent  with.  Obs. 

1642  SIR  E.  BERING  .V/.  on  Rctig.  61  Episcopacy  is  in- 
compatible and  inconstant  with  the  authority  of  a  secular 
jurisdiction. 

B.  sb.  An  inconstant  person  or  thing.  (Cf.  F. 
iat  inconstant^, 

1647  COWLEY  Mistress  Ixiii.  (heading}  The  Inconstant. 
1703  FARQL-HAR  (title]  The  Inconstant ;   or  the  way  to  win 
him.    1703  MOTTEUX  Prol.  28  ibid.,  This  night  we  hope  you'll 
an   Inconstant  bear.     1794  W.  CURTIS  Hot.  Mag.   No.  218 
The  Disandra  varies  extremely  in  the  number  of  its  stamina 
..few   such   incon.stants   exist.      1840   MRS.   F.   TKOLLOH-, 
IVidoiv  Married . xxxiv,  Either  from  his  being  a  gambler, 
or  an  inconstant. 

Inconstantly  (inkp*nstantli),  aiiv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  In  an  inconstant  manner,  variably,  with 
fickleness,  inconsistently. 

1549  CovEKUALb,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  7  Why  art  thou 
now  become  vnlike  thy  selfe,  why  doest  thou  inconstantly 
withdrawe  the  from  diner  ?  1647  CO\VLI;V  Mistr. ,  Monopoly 
iv,  They  flutter  still  about,  inconstantlie.  a  1720  SHEFFIELD 
(Dk.Buckb.mO  IVks.  (1753)  II.  196  Divine  power  does 
nothing  irregular,  or  inconstantly.  1757  WARBURTON  Rem. 
Hunte  xiv.  Wks.  1811  XII.  366  A  modern  often  thinks., 
inconstantly. 

tlnco'nstantness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

Inconstancy. 

a  1562  CAVENDISH  IVolscy  (1893)  286  The  inconstantnes  of 
prynces  favour.  1575  CHURCHYARD  Chippcs  (1817)  132  To 
terrific  the  stubborn  stomacks  and  inconstantnesse  of  proud 
people.  1727  in  BAILEY  (vol.  II). 
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Inconstrtrable,  a.   rare.    [f.  IN-  a  +  CON- 

STKL-ABLE.]     That  cannot  be  construed. 

1874  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  John  Bapt.  v.  §  2.  325  It  may  be 
i  pronounced  . .  iocofutruabte  to  exact  thought. 

t  Inconsne'te,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  incon- 
suet-us  unaccustomed,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  tonsuetus 
CONSUETE.]  Unusual,  unaccustomed. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  437  As  for  that  inconsuete 
i  message.  Ibid.  IV.  395  ;iffenge  to  theym  singuler  prero- 
gatives, and  inconsuete  of  the  noble  dignites  of  Rome. 

tlnconsU'lt,  a.  Obs.  rarc~l.  [ad.  L.  in- 
consult-us  unconsulted,  unadvised,  f.  in-  (!N-») 
+  ionsultus :  see  CONSULT  v.  Cf.  obs.  F.  incon- 
sulte.]  Inconsiderate,  unadvised,  unreflectini;. 

i6s2GAyi.E  Magastrem.  135  Rude  sensuall  appetites,  nicer 
animal  affections,  and  Jnconsult. 

Inconsumable,  a.  rare.  [IN-  ^.]  Incapable 
of  being  consulted. 

1888  RYE  Records  fy  Record  Search,  iv.  30  The  King's 
Silver  Books  . .  owing  to  damage  done  them  by  fire  are  in- 
consultable  until  that  [reignj  of  George  I. 

t  Inconsu'lted,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ituon- 
sitlt-us  (see  INCONSULT)  +  -EDI.  Cf.  F.  itKonsultf.] 

1.  = INCONSULT. 

"533  BELLENDEN  Livy  m.  (1822)  237  Ye  ..  ar  like  ane 
vane  cumpany  of  pepilt  inconstiltit  and  fulische. 

2.  Unconsulted,    not    asked    (cf.    L.    incothulto 
senatit,  etc.). 

1529  in  Bumet  Hist.  Re/.  II.  98  Ne  do  by  himself  any 
thing  notable  therein  ..  the  said  Emperor  first  inconsulted, 
or  not  consenting  thereunto. 

Inconsumable  (inkvnsi/rmab'l),  a.     [IN—*.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  consumed  by  fire,  etc. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNI:  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiv.  140  Named  As- 

beston  ..whereof  by  Art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and 
coats  inconsumable  by  fire.  1774  GCLLSM.  A"«/.  ffist. 
(1862)  II.  ii.  iii.  401  {Salamander)  The  idle  report  of  its 
being  inconsumable  in  fire,  has  caused  many  of  thtse  poor 
animals  to  be  burnt.  1821  SHELLEY  Epipryckid.  579  Ever 
still  Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable.  1875  F.  1.  SCUDA- 
MORE  Day  Drcains  31  An  inconsumable  candle,  which 
diminished  not,  no  matter  how  long  it  was  lighted. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  Of  which  it  is  not  the  object  or 
purpose  to  be  consumed  in  use. 

1785  PALEY  Mor.  Philos.  m.  i.  ix.  (1830)  104  When  the 
identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a  book,  a  horse,  a  harpsi- 
chord, it  is  called  inconsumable.  1884  L.  GROI/LIND  Coop. 
Commiu.  i.  28  The  inconsumable  things,  like  machinery, 
leather,  coin. 

Hence  Inconsirmably  adv.  (Wright,  1855). 

t  IncOnSTL'med,  a.  Obs.  rare  - x.  [f.  IN-  3  + 
consumed ',  pa.  pple.  of  CONSUME  z>.]  Unconsumed, 
uncorrupted. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  309  loye  thou,  for  thoughe 
thou  be  deadt,  yet  thow  abydest  inconsumed. 

I  IilCOnsu  niniate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late 
L.  inconsup:imat-us :  see  IN-  3  and  CONSUMMATE.] 
Not  consummated  or  completed;  unfinished. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTACU  Acts  <V  Man.  (1642)  32  The  other 
lesus,  son  of  losedec,  left  things  as  imperfect  anM  incon- 
suinmate.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  648  Nor  did 
the  Nature  of  things  take  begining  from  in  consummate  and 
imperfect  things.  1695  LD.  PKESTON  Boeth.  in.  134  For 
Nature  doth  not  derive  her  Origine  from  things  diminished 
and  inconsummate. 

Hence  f  Inconsu-mmateness  (Webster,  1828). 

t  Inconsu'xnptible,  a.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F. 
inconsumptiblC)  -somptible,  or  ad.  late  L.  jiuon- 
sumptibilisj  f.  in-  i,Ix-^)  +  consumptibilis  O>x- 
HUMPTIBLE.]  Incapable  of  being  consumed. 

1579  PL"LKE  Heskitu?  Purl.  50  The  maister  did  set  before 
his  disciples  the  inconsumptible  meate.  c  1610  Lives  Wont. 
Saints  33  It  [the  cross]  is  diuided  to  allmoste  innumerable 
receyuers  of  it  daylie,  yet  still  whole  to  those  that  adore  it, 
and  all  this  inconsumptible  integritie  hath  it  [etc.],  1644 
PIGBY  Nat.  Bodies  vii.  (1645)  64  They  believe  such  fires  to 
feed  upon  nothing;  and  consequently,  to  be  inconsumptible 
and  perpetuall.  1708  MOTTEUX  Raoelaut  v.  xli.  (1737;  172 
They  were  full  of  burning  Water  ..  inconsumptible. 

t  Inconsu'tile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  m- 
consutilis  (\vA.g,yJohn  xix.  23)  not  sewed  together, 
without  seam,  f.  in-  ^IN-3)  +  consntili$  CONSUTILE, 
f.  consuere,  consul'  to  sew  together.]  Disagreeing, 
incongruous  (like  '  a  piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on 
an  old  garment ',  Matt,  ix.  16). 

1657  GAUI.E  Sapient.  Just.  42  What  perhaps  may  be  con- 
gruously spoken  betwixt  one  particular  man  and  another  is 
very  inconsutile  to  be  :>aid  betwixt  Adam  and  all  Mankind. 

t  IncontainabHity.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  »  +  CON- 
TAINABLE 4  -ITV.]  Incapability  of  being  contained. 

1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fien  ties' s  Trial  65  For  his  horse 
and  foot,incpntainability  in  the  Castle,  in  Case  he  had  been 
forced  to  retire  into  it. 

Incontaminable  ink^ntarminab'i),  a.  [ad. 
eccl.  L.  incontannnahilis :  see  IN-  3  and  CON- 
TAMIXAULE.]  Incapable  of  being  contaminated. 

1846  TRENCH  Mime.  x.  (1862)  221  He  . .  incontaminable 
Himself,  feared  not  the  contamination  of  a  touch. 

IllCOUta'niinate,  a.  [ad.  L.  incontamindtitS) 
f.  /;/-  (1$-§}  +  c0Hidmindtus  CONTAMINATE///. a.] 
Uncontaminatcd,  undefilcd,  unaffected  by  any 
corruption. 

1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  228  It  is  the 
very  innocent  and  precious  blode  of  the  incootamynate  lambe. 
1664  H.  MOKI-;  Myst.  /'.-/•/.  Apol.  563  Ye  that  phansy  your 
.--elves  . .  the  onely  sound  and  incontaminate  part  of  our 
Nation.  1844  W.  KAY  in  tr.  l-'leury's  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  341 
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note,  The  essential  light  mixes  not  with  other  matter,  but  is 
incontaminate,  incapable  of  being  united  ..  with  any  other 
substance. 

Hence  Inconta'minateness  (Craig,  1847). 

t  Inconta'minated,  a.  Ots.ratt—',  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -En1.]  =  INCONTAMINATE. 

1654  COK.MN-K  J>ian,-a  i.  55  Knowing  him  of  an  incon- 
taminated  goodness,  he  would  have  prevented  him  with 
chastisement. 

Inconte'mptible,  a.  rare.  [!N-:'.]  Not  to 
be  despised. 

1742  JOHNSON  Debates  in  Part.  (1787)  II.  108  New  argu. 
ments  equally  conclusive  and  incontemptible. 

t Inconte-ntable,  a.  Obs.  rare—'.  [lN-3.] 
Not  contentable ;  not  to  be  satisfied  ;  or  peril.  Not 
to  be  contained  or  bounded. 

1720  WEI.TON  Suffer.  Son  of  Cod  II.  xiv.  393  O  Happy 
Spirits,  whom  the  Vision  . .  of  this  Heavenly  Redeemer 
furnishes  with  that  Incontentable  Variety  of  liliss. 

f  Incon  ten  ta-tion.  Obs,  rare.   [f.  IN-S  +  CON- 

TENTATION.]     Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 
1860  in  WORCESTER,  citing  GOODWIN. 

Incontestability,  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY. 
Cf.  F.  inconttstabilti(.~\  The  quality  of  being  in- 
contestable ;  an  indisputable  fact. 

1862  WRAXALL  Hugos  '  bliscrabhs^  v.  xxviii.  (1877)  17 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  incomprehensible  incontestability 
he  felt  his  brain  cracking.  1864  in  WFIISTKR, 

Incontestable  (inkfinte-stab'l),  a.  (Also  er- 
roneously -ible.)  [a.  F.  incontestable  (  =  Sp.  in- 
contestable, It.  incontestabile),  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  con- 
testable  CONTESTABLE.]  That  cannot  be  contested 
or  disputed  ;  indisputable,  unquestionable,  incon- 
trovertible. 

1673  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Dk.  Florence  Wks.  1731  II.  287  Your 
Judgment  is  with  me  incontestable.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  I. 
lii.  33  This  alone  would  be.. an  incontestible  proof  of  the 
service,  which  the  Nation  hath  thence  received.  1825  SCOTT 
Betrothed  i,  Her  beauty  was  incontestable.  1885  SIR  J.  W. 
CHITTY  in  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  992,  I  hold  that  the 
evidence  is  altogether  incontestible. 

Hence  Inconte'stableness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Incontestibleness.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Incontcstal'lencss.  1893  Black™.  Mag.  July  171  One  in- 
stance, .exceeds  all  others  in  definition  and  incontestableness. 

Incoilte stably  (ink(mte'stabli),  adv.  (Also 
erron. -ibly.)  [f.  prec. +  -LY2.]  Unquestionably, 
indisputably,  indubitably. 

a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Evecng.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  180  Rising 
from  Death,  was  an  appropriate  sign  Of  Power  most  incon- 
testably  Divine.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ff  Exp.  Philos.  IV. 
xxxviii.  50  The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  is  incontestibly 
proved  by  observation.  1873  SVMONDS  Grt.  Poets  vii.  230 
Euripides  incontestably  displays  the  quality  of  radiancy. 

tlnconte-sted,  a.  Obs.  [br-«.]  Not  con- 
tested, uncontested ;  undisputed. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  543  F  4,  I  think  we  may  lay  thjs 
down  as  an  incontested  Principle,  that  Chance  never  acts  in 
a  perpetual  Uniformity  and  Consistence  with  it  self.  1757-8 
SMOLLETT  Hist.  Kng.  tiSoo)  II.  158  These  assertions  were 
supported  by  many  incontested  facts.  1794  J.  WILLIAMS 
Crying  Epistle  55  Her  mind  was  incorruptible,  her  wisdom 

Incontestible,  erron.  form  of  INCONTESTABLE. 

t  InCOnti'gUOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
incontiga-us  ((.  in-  (!N-  »)  +  contiguus  CONTI- 
GUOUS) +  -ous.]  Not  in  contact  or  touching  one 
another ;  unconnected. 

1660  BOYLE  New  E.rp.  rhys.  Mech.  xxiv.  193  Small  Brace- 
lets,  consisting  of  equally  little  incontiguous  Beads.  1685 
COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  I.  293  The  way  of  speaking  that 
I  love  is.. free  from  affectation,  irregular,  incontiguous  and 
bold,  where  every  piece  makes  up  an  entire  body. 

Hence  t  Inconti-gTiously  adv.  (Wright,  1855). 

Incontinence  (inkp-ntinens).  Also  4-6  in- 
oontyneuoe.  [a.  F.  incontinence  (i2lh  c.)  or  ad. 
L.  incontinentia,  n.  of  quality  f.  incontinent-cm  : 
see  Is- 3  and  CONTINENT  <z.] 

1.  Want  of  continence  or  self-restraint ;  inability 
to  contain  or  retain  :    a.  With  reference  to  the 
bodily   appetites,    esp.    the   sexual  passion :    Un- 
chastity. 

1382  WYCUF  i  Cor.  vii.  5  Eft  turne  ?e  a?en  in  to  the  same 
thing,  lest  Sathanas  temple  jou  for  ;oure  incontynence. 
ci4oo  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xiv.  161  Often  tyme  . .  the  gode 
Dyamande  lesethe  his  vertue,  be  synne  and  for  Incontyn- 
ence of  him  that  berethe  it.  1533  Molil  Afa!-  ix-  W  ' ,'''' 
I  doe  not  allowe,  but  obhorre  incontinence  in  sacred  pro- 
fessed persones.  1624  MASSINGER  Raugudo  IV.  11,  Any 
virgin  ..convicted  of  corporal  looseness  and  incontinence. 
1784  e'uwn  K  T.islt  I.  699  Such  London  is,  by  taste  and 
wealth  proclaimed  The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world,  By 
riot  and  incontinence  the  worst.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
vi.  169  Handsome  youths  are  admonished  by  Pindar  to 
beware  of  lawlessness  and  shun  incontinence, 
b.  In  general  sense.  (Const,  of.) 

1836  HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  342  He  who  labours 
under  an  incontinence  of  speech,  seldom  gets  the  better  of 
his  complaint.  1850  L.  HUNT  Axtetiog.  I.  v.  202  His 
laughter  would  follow  his  tears  with  a  happy  incontinence. 
1858  65  CAKI.VI.K  />,-,«•.  Gt.  XI.  iii,  [They]  do  not  waste 
themselves  by  incontinence  of  tongue.  1881  SIR  1 .  MARTIN 
Horace,  Oi/cs  I.  xviii,  Transparent  as  crystal,  that  shows  In 
its  babbling  incontinence  all  that  it  knows. 

2.  rath.  Inability  to  retain  a  natural  evacuation, 
esp. incontinenc eofurine(  =  'L.inconlintntiii  i/n'na; 
in  Pliny). 

1754-64  SMEI.LIE  Midmif.  I.  162  The  woman  commonly 
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labours  under  an  incontinence  t.f  urimv     1874  V.\  . 
Du.Gfnit.  (h-g.  229  Incontinence,  like  rctcM 
torn,  and  not  a  <1 

t  Inco'ntinency.  Obs.  [n<l.  L.  incontinen- 
tia  :  see  prec.  and  -KXCV.]  The  quality  of  hein;,' 
incontinent. 

1.  a.     ^iNCnNTINKNCK  I. 

1485  Act  i  Hen.   VII,  c.  4  Avoutrie  fornicacion  inceste 
or  eny  other  flesshety  incontinency.     1526  Tlsh-i 
vii.  5  Come  agayne  to  the  same  thynge  lest  Satan  tempt 
you  for  youre  incontinency.    a  1682  SIR  'I'.  HRUWN, 
(1684)  63  The  one  accused  Susanna  of  incontinency  miila 
a  IIpi'iw,  or  Ever-green  Oak.    1732  NI-AI.  Hist.  I'urit.  I.  415 
Such  as  shall,  .be  convicted  of.  .any  fleshly  Incontinency. 

b.   —  INCONTINENCE  i  b. 

c  1715  SWIFT  Incjltiry  Queens  Last  Ministry  i.  \\ 
I.  504/1  As  the  earl  was  too  reserved,  so  perhaps  the  other 
was  too  free,  not  from  any  incontinency  of  talk,  but  from 
the  mere  contempt  of  multiplying  secrets. 

2.  Path.  =  INCONTINENCE  2. 
[Cf.  quot.  1607  s.v.  INCONSTANCY  4.] 

1789  W.  BIVHAN  Doin.  Med.  (17901  531  Suppression  and 
incontinency  of  urine. 

Incontinent  (ink(rntinent),  a.  (s/>.)  [a.  F. 
incontinent  (141)1  c.)  or  ad.  L.  incontinent-cm,  f. 
in-  (iN-S)-i-  continent-  CONTINENT.] 

1.  Not  continent ;  want  ing  in  self-restraint:  chiefly 
with  reference  to  sexual  appetite. 

1:1380  Minor  roans  fr.  I'crtwn  J/.S'.  (1892)  138  Of  an 
incontinent  monk,  c  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Surtees)  7037  pat 
nane  presume,  incontinent,  To  sacre  be  haly  sacrament. 
1526  1'ilgi:  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  95  He  is  so  incontynent 
&  vnchaste,  yt  his  mynde  is  blynde.  1613  PURCHAS  /'//- 
gritnage  (if)i^)  882  It  was  death  for  any  to  be  found  false  and 
incontinent.  1767  FAWKFS  Theocritus  i.  Note  cvii.  (R.),  The 
mistress  of  Daphnis  upbraiding  him  for  his  incontinent  pas- 
sion. 1857  GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  liv.  83  Origen  treats  the 
remarriage  during  the  consort's  life  asforbidden  by  Scripture ; 
yet  thinks  it  may  be  conceded,  with  qualification  to  the 
infirmity  of  incontinent  men. 

2.  Unable  to  contain,  retain,  or keepback.  Usually 
const,  of. 

1641  MILTON-  Ch.  Gent.  li.  iii,  Although  I  have  given  it  the 
name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to  bound 
itself,  as  humid  things  are.  1660  —  Free  Commw.  Wks. 
(1851)  438  Incontinent  of  Secrets,  if  any  be  imparted  to 
them,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  446  A  Prodigal  . .  is 
very  loose  and  incontinent  of  his  Coin,  and  lets  it  fly,  like 
Jupiter,  in  a  Shower.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  79  Melantho 
. .  Renewed  the  attack,  incontinent  of  spleen.  1865  Sat. 
Ra>.  5  Aug.  167/1  Underlings  incontinent  of  tongue  often 
reveal  . .  the  policy  of  their  masters. 

3.  Unable  to  retain  natural  evacuations. 
1828  in  WEBSTER. 

B.  as  sb.  An  unchaste  person. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Alan  in  Hum.  IV.  viii,  O,  old  incon- 
tinent, dost  thou  not  shame  When  all  thy  powers  in  chastity 
are  spent  To  have  a  mind  so  hot  ? 

Hence  Inco'ntinentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Incontinent  (inkp-ntinent),  adv.  (a.)  arch. 
Also  5-6  en-,  -tynent,  -tenent.  [a.  F.  incontinent 
(I4th'c.  =  Sp.,  It.  incontinente),  ad.  late  L. ;';;  conti- 
nenti  (sc.  tempore)  in  continuous  time,  without  any 
interval.  The  early  variant  encontinent  corresponds 
to  earlier  OF.  encontenant,  Prov.  encontenen.} 
Straightway,  forthwith,  at  once,  immediately,  with- 
out delay ;  =  INCONTINENTLY  at/v.2 

[1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  V.  393  Where  he  diede  inconti- 
nent! after  that  he  hade  seide  so.] 


.i-as  brought  owt  of  the  layie.  Ibid.  1769  Thanne  spake 
Lucas  anon  encontinent.  111450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  130 
She  was  incontenent  iuged  vnto  the  dethe.  1523  Ln.  BER- 
NEKS  J-'roiss.  I.  xiv.  14  They  entred  encontynent  into  theyr 
shippes,  to  passe  the  see.  1559  MOIWYMO  Bvmym.  12  A 
water  may  be  made  which  shall  incontenent  breake  the  stone 
in  the  bladdar.  1609  SKENE  Kef.  M«j.  II.  xl.  36  Heires  being  of 
lawfull  age.  incontinent  after  the  deceis  of  their  predicessours 
they  may  enter  to  their  heretage.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
xxiv.  299  This  charge  incontinent  He  put  in  practice.  1719 
D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  III.  326  Behind  the  Cloth  the  Friar 
went,  And  was  in  the  Well  incontinent.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxi,  The  Lords  will  be  here  incontinent,  and  proceed 
imtatiter  to  trial.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i.  Leech 
Folkestone,  Place  thyself  incontinent  in  yonder  bath. 
b.  as  adj.  (nonce-use)  Immediate. 
1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg.  Ser.  i,  Letch  Folkestone.  Hath 
any  one  a  smoky  chimney?— here  is  an  incontinent  cure. 

Inco-ntinently,  advl  [f.  INCONTINENT  a.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  incontinent  manner;  loosely,  un- 

chastely. 

1552  HI-LOF.T,  Incontinently,  salute.  1598  BARCKI.EY  f-elif. 
Man  (1631)611  It  is  an  unseemly  thing,  .to  live  delicately, 
loosely,  or  incontinently.  1655  FL'I.I.HK  Ch.  Hist.  Hi.  MI. 
8  28  Queen  Isabel,  .living  incontinently  with  R.  Mortimer. 
I7S5  JOHNSON-,  Incontinently,  unchastely  ;  without  restraint 


of  the  appetites. 


I  tne  apiiemo. 

Incontinently  (ink^ntinentli\  adv.-  ar./i. 
[f.  INCONTINENT  adv.  +-LY-.]  Straightway,  at 
once,  immediately;  =  INCONTINENT  adv. 


ut    eae  ceri  .  . 

/:'/)  n    x   (1810'  337  Sir  Charles  Incontinently  dispatched 
Horin,^  with  Letters  to  the  President    ,76,  S  „ 


INCONTROLLED. 

a  .  litnp,  the  i,-,t  rat  liiiu  u[.  IIIL  unlim-nlly     18761.'.  M 
Untfrth.  .'  •  Ueery  friencf. .  presented  me 

incontinently  to  the  lectuier. 

Incontiutrity.  rare.  [I.v-:!]  The  quality 
or  fact  of  being  incontimious  ;  absence  or  lirench 
of  continuity. 

1865  Atlicn.rnm  \o.  i  ,- .,.  ^48/3  Incoherencies  and  incon- 
tinnitKB, 

Incontinnous  Ink^itiuixiae),*  >-,IK.  [ 
Not  continuous;  tiiscontinuous. 

1862  K.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  i 
imperceptible  to  the  ear,  in  the  low  n 
becoming    too  dull  and   incontimious.       1892    Sii 
Across  the  Plains  230  All  brought  down  to  the  same  faint 
residuum  as  a  last   night's   dream   to  some  incontinuous 
images. 

f  Incontra-cted,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [!N-:I.]    Not 

contracted  ;  uncontracted. 

1725  BLACKWALL  Sacr.  Class,  i.  228  (T.»  This  di.,1 
the  incontracted  termination  both  in  nouns  and  verbs. 

Incontractile  (inkpfntra-ktil,  -ail 
Not  contractile  ;  incapable  of  contraction. 

1822-34  Gt'ofs  Study  Meil.  (ed.  4)  I.  670  The  pu] 
dilated  and  incontractile.    Ibid.  II,  648  The  muscular  fibres 
are  equally  loose  and  incontractile. 

Incontraction  inkfintra-kjon'.  [IN- :).]  The 
fact  of  not  contracting ;  failure  to  contract ;  non- 
contraction. 

1803  filed.  Jml.  X.  2  On  the  Incontraction  of  an  Artery. 

t  Incontradvctable,  ".  Obs.  (Also -ible.) 
[f.  IN-'I  +  CONTRADICT  +  -ABLK  :  known  much 
earlier  than  contrattictable]  That  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted or  gainsaid. 

1624  CAPT.  SMITH  rirginia\\\.  ii.  44 This  incontt. 
reason  will  shew  them  plainely  they  are  too  ill  advised  to 
nourish  such  ill  conceits.     1630  —  Trav.Sf  Adr.  13  Many 
incontradictible  perswading  reasons. 

t  IncO'ntrair,  aJv.  and  prep.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
•are,  -ar.  [f.  IN  prep.  +  CONTUAIU  sb. ;  cf.  the 
fuller  phrases  in  the  contrair  vc/~),  in  our  contrail , 
etc.]  a.  as  aJvb.  phi:  or  adv.  (followed  by  a  ['re- 
position) :  In  opposition  to,  in  spite  of. 

c  1480  HENRVSON  Mor.  Fal>.  37  This  hound  of  hell,  Deuored 
hes  my  Lambe  ..  in  contrair  to  your  cry.     1535  Sit  UAKI 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  145  Incontrair  than  of  all  his  lordis  will 
b.  as  prep.  In  opposition  to,  contrary  to ;  against. 

1484  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  Ill  (1814)  166  Impetraciouns  made  in 
the  Court  of  Rome  in  contrare  our  souuerane  lordis  privilege. 
1513  DOL-GLAS  sEneis  vn.  viii.  lieatitng.  How  Alecto  per- 
suadit  has  Turnus  To  move  battale  incontrar  Latinus.  1558 
KESNEDIE  Ccmfend.  Tract,  in  WodrtnvSec.  Misc.  11844)  '• 
119  Abominabyll  heresyis  incontrar  our  faith.  1560  ROLI.ANU 
Crt.  Venus  Prol.  205  [It  is  als]  incontrair  his  Complexioun 
(As  ane  f  ]asert  to  fecht  with  ane  Falcoun. 

t  IncO'ntrary,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  iN/nr/. 

-i- CONTRARY  sb.  An  AF.  eiicoiilrarie  is  quoted  by 
Godefroy  from  the  Conquest  of  Ireland]  In  op- 
position, contrary  (to) :  =prec.  b. 

1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  I'll,  c.  ii  Forfeiture  of  the  double 
value  of  all  the  Wolles  bought  . .  incontrarie  to  this  orden- 

t Incontri-butive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN--'.] 
Not  contributive ;  that  does  not  contribute. 

1667  WATERIIOUSF  Fire  Lend.  170  Proprietors  which  now 
are  incontributive  to  the  Publique  Charge. 

Incontrollable  (inkArtrSrlibl),  ".  [Ix-:|. 
Cf.  K  incontivlaUe  (Littre).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  controlled,  checked,  restrained, 
or  authoritatively  regulated  ;  uncontrollable. 

1599  SANDVS  Ewrvpat  Spec.  (1605)  L  iij  b,  Their  not  erring 
and  incontroleable  lord  of  Rome.  1625  fir.  MOI-NTAGI-  Aff. 
Cirsar  v.  153  Solyman,  Amnrath,  and  others,  challenging 
absolute,  irresistable,  incontrouleable  power  to  set  up,  pull 
downe,  order,  alter,  and  dispose  the  world,  and  all  things  in 
the  world,  at  pleasure.  1652  J.  HALL  Height  F.lc-<i.  p.  Ixxxi, 
They  breed  up  incontroulable  Tyrants  over  their  souls.  1744 
HARRIS  Tltrti  Treat,  in.  11. 1 17651  232  Fated  in  that  Order  of 
incontroulable  Events.  1810  Scon  AHvt  iii,  A  character  . 
by  nature  bold,  impetuous,  and  incontrollable.  1844 
Arnold  (1845)  I.  iv.  196  An  incontrollable  desire  to  give 
vent  to  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling  within  him. 

1 2.  That  cannot  be  interfered  with  or  altered  in 
any  way ;  fixed,  unchangeable.  Obs. 

1605  TIMME  Qaersit.  n.  iv.  116  In  gold  ..  then- 
taine  incontrollable  and  incorruptible  composition.     1646  M> 
T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ef.  VI.  x.  322  Of  colours  in  generall . .  no 
man  hath  yet  beheld  the  true  nature,  or  positively  set  downe 
their  incontroulable  ra. 

+  3.  Incontrovertible,  unquestionable.  O/is. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. ,  1650)  I.  477  Writings,  .handed  over  t 
posterity  as  incontroulable  truths  for  so  many  ages      1646 
•«W.  /-/.  iv.  xii.  214  These  were  delivered 
by  the  Evangelist,  and  carry  no  doubt  an  incontroulable  con- 
formity  into  the  intention  of  his  del; 

Hence  Incontro-llably  a,iv.  a.  Unrestrainedly  ; 
without  control ;  fb.  Incontrovcrtibly,  fixedly. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  /'sen,/.  F.p.  iv.  xii.  218  Being  not  m- 
controulably  determined,  at  what  time  to  Ix-gin,  whether  at 
conception,  animation,  or  exclusion.  ,11716  Sov  Til  ^erm. 

Man  thinks  . 
such  indeed  he  i  . 

troulably,  he  acts  himself.     1800  T.  J 
IV.  344  The  abuses  which   would  be   incuntrola 

"I'incontro  Ued,  a.  Obs.    [IN- :'.    Cf.  F  (,,- 

fo/itnW  (l.ittrci.]  Not  controlled;  unchecked; 
nut  interfered  with. 

,650   i  iii.  (Arb.)  24  There  i 

pleat  and  incontrouled  comfit. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE. 


Incontrovertible     U'»^'ntrJv,rjtlb'l  , 
[!N-  3.]     That  cannot  be  controverted  ;  incontest- 

able, indisputable,  indubitable. 

1646   SIB   T.   BROWNE   Pseud.    /'A   vu.   xiii.   -\(  \   Lastly, 
the  thing  it  «lfe  whereon  the  opinion  depended)     i< 
conirovenible;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  remaine  muatisfied 
therein.     1793  \'"  DD«M  Ma.'/i.  J-lrid.   152  When  a  theory 
is  establi-hed  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  ihe  u-ual  mode 
of  hostility  is  to  dispute   the  author's  claim  to  discover,-. 
1798  .NULFHCS  Popnl.  (18171  II.  6=  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion since  1780  is  Incontrovertible.     1873  I!LV  K  /V. 
vvii    Absolute  and  incontrovertible  truth. 

Hence  Incontrovertibrlity,  IncontroveTti- 
bleness,  the  quality  of  being  incontrovertible. 

•775  ASH.  IncontrK't'rtit'ility  (S.  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
author  cffnfrffvernme\  the  state  of  being  incon- 

trovertible.     1837  SIR  F.  PALC;R\  l-'riar  (1844) 

121  Cases  of  flagrant  delict.  .  .required  no  other  trial  than  the 
publicity  or  incontrovertibleness  of  the  fact. 

Incontrove-rtibly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  t-  -LY  -.] 
In  an  incontrovertible  manner  ;  without  contro- 
versy, beyond  dispute,  indisputably. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  278  For  the  Hthn-u-. 
it  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive  and  surest  u-xt  to  rely 
on.  1712  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  184  That  <  rreat-Briuin  is  in- 
controvertiblymore  powerful  than  this  State.  1845  LD.  CAMP- 
BELL Chancellors  (1857)  III.  Ixvii.  303  It  was  then  shown 
very  distinctly  and  inconirovertlbly  that  none  of  the  charges 
amounted  to  treason.  1886  SIDGWICK  Hist.  Ethics  iv.  248 
It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  and  in  controvert  ibly 
valid. 

t  Incontu'nded,  a.  Obs.  [Tx-  «.]  Not  bruised 
or  pounded. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoner's  />'£,  rhysickt  51/2  Ligate  a 
little  incontundede  Safferne  in  a  little  linnen  cloth,  soacke 
it  3  dayes  in  a  little  whyte  wyne. 

Inconvenience  (ink^nvrniens),  sb.  [a.  OK. 
inconvenience  (rnod.F.  iitfonvenance),  ad.  late  L. 
inconvoiicntia  inconsistency,  n.  of  quality  {.incon- 
venient-em INCONVENIENT  :  see  -ENCE.  Cf.  ILL- 
CONVENIENCE.]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  in- 
convenient. 

fl.  \Yant  of  agreement;  incongruity,  disagree- 
ment; inconsistency  with  reason  or  rule,  absurdity; 
with  //.  An  instance  of  this;  an  inconsistency; 
an  absurdity.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryn  2576  That  I  may  bet  perseyve  al  incon- 
venience Dout,  pro  contra,  and  ambiguity.  1526  filer. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531^  194  Yet  it  is  no  inconvenyence  y'  his 
holy  mother  &  other  sayntes  be  as  particular  meanes  bytwene 
vs  &  god.  a  1536  TINDALE  Doctr.  Treat.  (Parker  Soc.  1848) 
380  That  Christ  was  made  man  and  died  :  also  bread,  which 
seemeth  to  some  a  great  inconvenience.  1587  GOLDING  De 
Morntiy\.  12  By  these  inconveniences  they  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  God  at  all.  1610  A.  COOKE  Pope  Joan  in  Harl. 
Misc.  (Malham)  IV.  77  Protestant.  What  mean  you  by  the 
inconvenience  of  their  testimonies?  Papist.  Their  disagree- 
ing one  with  another,  a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  \\.  iii.  §  2 
(1622)  215  Yet  can  he  not  be  the  cause  of  himselfe,  for  the 
fore-named  inconueniences.  1706  tr.  D»pins  EccL  Hist. 
i6M  C.  II.  v.  45  Francis  Maryon  beliey'd  there  was  no 
Inconvenience  in  saying,  That  some  of  it  [Christ's  blood] 
staid  here  below. 

t  b.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness.  Obs. 

1413  Ptlgr.  Smvle  iCaxton  1483)  iv.  ii.  58  Adam  was 
nought  well  disposyd  to  etyng  of  this  appel  for  inconuen- 
yence  of  the  season  in  whiche  he  receyued  it.  a  1600 
HOOKER  ij.),  They  plead  against  the  inconvenience,  not  the 
unlawfulness  of  popish  apparel.  1684  R.  WALLKR  .Ya/. 
Exper.  74  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  of  the  Screws. 

f2.  Moral  or  ethical  unsuitableness;  unbecoming 
or  unseemly  behaviour  ;  impropriety;  with//.,  an 
unseemly  act,  an  impropriety,  an  offence.  Obs. 

c  1460  Play  Sacram.  897  Agaynst  god  yf  ye  haue  wroght 
eny  Inconuenyence.  IJJOQ  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874^  I. 
51  Howe  youthe  which  is  nat  norysshed  in  doctryne,  In  age 
is  gyuen  vnto  al  Inconuenyence.  1547  Homilies  i.  Agst. 
Contention  \.  i  1859)  T35  They  fall  .  .  sometime  from  hot  words 
to  further  inconvenience.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Numbers^ 
Argt,,  That  either  they  fall  not  to  such  inconueniences,  or 
else  return  to  him  quickly  by  true  repentance. 

f3.  Harm,  injury,  mischief;  misfortune,  trouble. 
Obs.  passing  into  4). 

14..  Proverbs  oj  'Good  Counsel  ^82  in  Q.  Eltz.  Acatt.  (i%f«)} 
70  Yf  |x>u  be  trobyllyd  with  ynconvenyens,  Arme  J>*  alway 
with  Inward  p.icyens.  1509  HAVVF.S  J'ast.  /'leas.  x.  (Percy 
Soc.)  36  To  dysnull  myschefe  and  inconvenyence,  They 
made  our  lawes  wyth  grete  diligence.  1651  HOBBES  Levi  atli. 
n.  xviii.  94  They  that  live  under  the  government  of  Demo- 
cracy, ..  attribute  all  the  inconvenience  to  that  forme  of 
Commonwealth.  1633  HOLCROFT  Procopins  i.  Goth,  ll'ars 
20  fieneventum  standing  high,  and  over  against  Dalmatia, 
shares,  in  tlw  inconvenience  of  this  wind.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  v.  (1723)  264  The  Inconvenience  would 
not  have  stop'd  there. 

fb.  with/*/.  A  mischief,  an  injury;  an  untoward 
occurrence,  a  misfortune.  Obs.  (passing  into  4-b). 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  \.  33,  I  haue  grete  fere 
that  some  inconuenyence  be  happed  vnto  him.  1584  POWRL 

7  l^.J",   r  ____  L..;  __  '    IIM   _         *•  rr    ...  .    •  .  .     ....  •  ____ 


._   ...i  public  consequ _.    __, 

1796  (J.  MABSHALL  Card.  ii.  (1813)  21  It  is  yet  unable  to 
bear  the  inconvenience!  of  the  weather. 

fc.  Technically   distinguished   from    mischief'. 
see  quot.   Obs. 

1622  MAI.VNKS  Anc.  La:^!\Jfrch,  161  It  is  better  to  suffer  a 
mischiefe  than  an  inconuem'ence  ;  the  MI  :titri- 

buted  to  one  or  some  particular  persons,  and  the  inconuen- 

in    gcnerall.     a  1709 
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ATKYSS  Far!.  $  Pol,   Tracts  (1734)  199  By  a  Mischief  is    ' 
meant,  when  one  Man  or  some  few  men  suffer  by  the  Hani- 
ship  of  a  Law,  which  Law  is  yet   useful  for  the  Publick. 
Kut  an  Inconvenience  is  to  have  a  publiek  Law  disobeyed 
or  broken,  or  an  Offence  to  go  unpunished. 

4.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inconvenient; 
want  of  adaptation  to  personal  requirement  or  ease; 
trouble,  discomfort,  disadvantage;  incommodity. 

1653  WALTON  A '  In  this  Discourse  ..  I  have 

not  observed  a  method,  which,  .may  be  some  inconvenience 
to  the  Reader.  1783  MORRLL  Ains~.wrth*s  /.<//.  D'ut.  \\. 
s.v,  7>V//,'//;/.f,That  Aurora  made  him  immortal,  but  could  nut 
lake  from  him  the  inconvenience  of  old  age.  1837  1  'i 
/'/<  X*rc.  xxvii,  She  could  have  spared  him  without  the  smallest 
inconvenience.  1885  Daily  AVwy  21  Dec.  5/1  The  long  delay 
. .  has  already  led  to  considerable  public  inconvenience. 

b.  with//.  An  inconvenient  circumstance;  some- 
thing that  interferes  with  ease  or  comfort,  or  causes 
trouble;  a  disadvantage,  a  discomfort. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  U'.  India  30  The  letter  being  written, 
there  was  found  an  inconvenience,  which  was,  they  knew 
not  how  to  carrye  the  letter  secretly.  1641  WII.KINS  A/<itJt. 
Magic  k  i.  ix.  (1648)  59  The  chief  inconvenience  of  this  in- 
strument is,  that,  in  a  short  space  it  will  be  screwed  unto 
its  full  length.  1732  ARBI'THSOT  Knit's  of  Diet  296  They 
have  only  one  Inconvenience,  that  they  create  Thirst.  1818 
CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  327  This  rule  was  originally  . .  in- 
tended to  avoid  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  by 
admitting  an  interval,  when  there  should  be  no  tenant  uf 
the  freehold  to  do  the  services  to  the  lord.  1884  Matidt. 
A',i(7w.  2  May  4/7  The  necessity  of  taking  out  passports 
would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  foreign  traders. 

Inconvenience  (inkfmvrnicns),  v.     [f.  prec.    : 
sb.]     trans.  To  cause  inconvenience  to  ;  to  put  to 
inconvenience ;  to  incommode,  trouble. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  i.  (1673^  49  For  it  is  not  the  variety 
of  opinions,  but  our  own  perverse  wills  . .  which  hath  so  in-    : 
convenienced  the  church.     1674  tr.  Schejfft'r's  Lapland  90    I 
That  they  may  . .  not  be  inconvenienced  with  the  weight  of 
these  blankets.     1797  SOUTH EY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  40,  I  instantly 
quitted  the  university,  that  my  uncle  might  no  longer  be 
inconvenienced  by  me.     1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  \,  9    \ 
The  inconvenienced  party  had  only  to  say  [etc.].     1876  1 . 
HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  369  Be  content  to  let  her  keep  her    | 
position  without  inconveniencing  her  by  your  intrusions  or 
complaints. 

Inconveniency  (ink^nvrniensi).  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  inconvcnicntia  :  see  prec.  sb.  and  -ENCV.] 

fl.   =  INCONVENIENCE  sb.  i.  Obs. 

a  1533  FRITH  IVks.  141  (R.)  Of  this  text  should  follow  two 
inconueniencies,  if  the  sacrament  were  the  natural!  body  of  j 
Christ.  1662  STILLINGFL,  Orig.  Sacr.  I.  vi.  §  8  Thus  every 
way,  this  opinion  . .  is  pressed  with  inconveniencies.  a  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  to  Friend  in  Hydriot.  etc.  (1736)  56 
Though  some  wondered  at  this  Position,  yet  I  saw  no  In- 
conveniency  in  it. 

-f-2.   =-  INCONVENIENCE  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxn.  xxiii.  (1620)  846 
Lest  desire  of  reuenge  should  draw  vs  to  inconueniencie. 
1747  CHF.STERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  cxxxiii.  355,  I  should  have 
avoided  many  follies  and  inconveniencies,  which  undirected 
youth  run  me  into. 

f  3.   = INCONVENIENCE  sb.  3,  Obs. 

1553  Q.  MARY  Proelam.  Coins  in  Strype  Eccl.  A  few.  (1721)  : 
III.  App.  v.  8  In  no  wyse  can  longer  suffer  the  same  incon- 
ueniencie. 1669  PESN  -Vo  Crass  xiv.  §  7  Insensible  of  the 
Inconveniency  that  attends  the  like  Follies.  1706  MRS.  CKST- 
LIVRE  Basset-  Table  v,  Now  you  discover  what  inconveniency 
your  gaming  has  brought  you  into. 

ft).     =  INCONVENIENCE  sb.  3  b.    O/'S. 

ft  1450  Knt,  de  la.  Tour  (1868)  98  To  saie  no  thinge  in  the    i 
presence  of  the  peple  vnto  his  displesaunce,  for  doute  of    . 
mani  gret  Inconneniency>.     1543  GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding 
567  That   some   inconueniencie  or  cause   of  strife   should    , 
chaunce.     1647  SPRIGGE  Angjtia  Rediv.  i.  vi.  (1854)  56  He 
might  have  prevented  that  inconveniency  which  fell  out. 
a  1722  LISLE  Hitsb.  (1752)  90  For  fear  of  a  worse  incon- 
veniency. 

4.     = INCONVENIENCE  $b.  4. 

1552  HULOET,  Inconueniencye,  importunitas.     a  1628  !•'. 
GREVILLE  Sidney  (1652)  64  To  weigh  the  immortall  wisdom 
in  even  scales  with  mortall  conveniency  or  inconveniency. 
1658-9  Burton* s  Diary  11828)  III.  363  Your  question  is  not    , 
of  conveniency  or  inconveniency,  but  of  right.    1776  ADAM 
SMITH  U'.  A".  11869  II.  iv.  L  9  If  money  is  wanted,  barter  will 
supply  Us  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  inconveniency. 
1838  DICK.ESS  Nich.  ^.'ick.  xxxviii.  There's  inconveniency 
in  it,  but  the  novelty  gives  it  a  sort  of  relish. 
b.   = INCONVENIENCE  sb.  4  b. 

1640  QUARLES  Enchirid.  in.  53  Cast  one  eye  upon  the 
Inconveniencies,  as  well  as  the  other  upon  the  Cunv 
cies.  1746  WKSLI -.\  Princ.  Methodist  31  More  Inconveniencies 
may  arise  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  697  The  lending  of  money  to  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  .had  given  rise  to  many  inconveniencies, 

C.  concr.  Applied  humorously  to  an  incom- 
modious conveyance :  cf.  CONVENIENCY  6  d. 
(nonce-use*} 

1877  LOWELL  Lett.  (1894)  II.  xiii.  225  This  leather  incon- 
veniency will  be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour. 

Inconvenient  (ink^nvrni&it),  a.  and  sb.    [a. 

.  inconvenient  (i^thc.  in  IIatz.-I)arm.\  ad.  L.  ?;/- 
convenient-em )  f.  ;";/-  (  IN-  :;   +  toiwcnitnt-em  agree-    i 
ing,  according,  CONVENIENT.] 

A.  adj.  fl.  Not  agreeing  or  consonant;  dis- 
cordant, incongruous;  inconsistent  with  reason  or 
rule,  absurd.  Obs. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Harth.  DC  /'.  R.  vm.  xxviii.  (UudJ.  MS/, 
panne  it  is  nou;t  in  comieniente  to  selte  J>at  twei  Ixxiits 
bene  Ifeere  in  one  place  ;if  one  of  ham  is  sole!  and  formal . . 
of  bat  ober  material  and  vnperfite.  1552  HULOKT.  Inconiu-- 
nient,  abhorrynge,  discordynge  ..  absurd ns.  1570  I.i\iss 
Manip,  68/43  Inconvenient,  //.• 


INCONVENIENTLY. 


befitting  the  case  or  circumstances  ;  un 


me,  mftmpttUts.     toooSHAKS.  A.  t  .  /..  v.  n.  73  11  it  ap- 
i.ut  inconuenient  to  you.      1681   CHETHAM  Angler's 
,c  ft'-nt.  x\i.  11689   307  JJecause  the  Pike  is  so  noble  a  Fish 
' 


,       -.       .  1  s 

.  .  it's  not  inconvenient  if  I    .  make  a  more  particular  Dis- 
course of  him.     1840  K.  M.  M'CHFY\-F  in  Mew.  (1872)  449 
It  will  make  the  Syren  Songs  of  this  world  inconvenient. 
t  b.  Const./0r,  to.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  85  An  inconuenient  medicyn  to 
bat  membre.  1651  J.  GOODWIN  Rcdctupt.  Redeemed  \.  §  5 
Whii  ii  signification  is  no  ways  inconvenient  for  this  place. 


inconvenient  for  Children. 

f3.  Morally  or  ethically  unsuitable;  unbecoming 
in  manner ;  unseemly,  improper.   Obs. 

1494    FARVAN   Chron.    \\.   cxcyhi.    204    He   walowed    in 


ana  preacne  in  me  puipm,  wuii  sucn  oiner  vnmunge  ;mu 
inconuenient  vsages.  a  1694  TIU.OT^ON  Scrtn.  xxii.  (1742) 
II.  77  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  say,  that  they  who  were  to 
teach  the  precepts  of  Christ  to  others,  did  themselves  break 
them  by  inspiration. 

4.  Not  conducive  to  ease  of  action  or  condition  ; 
unfavourable  to  comfort;  incommodious,  trouble 
some,  embarrassing,  disadvantageous,  awkward. 
(The  current  sense.  1 

1651  HOBBES  Lei>iath.  \\.  xxvi.  147  The  people  of  Rome 
£rew  so  numerous,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  them. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Inconvenient,  not  convenient,  troublesome, 
cumbersome.  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb.  u.  i,  If  it  be  not 
inconvenient  to  you,  he'll  come  and  wait  upon  you.  1852 
HAWTHORSK  Rlithedale  Rom.  xvi,  This  species  of  nervous 
sympathy  . .  was  yet  found  rather  inconvenient  in  its  prac- 
tical operations.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Drov<i  xviii.  \\  ,.-  ha\r 
a  good  choice  of  inconvenient  lodgings  in  the  town. 
B.  sb.  That  which  is  inconvenient. 

fl.  Something  discordant,  an  incongruity,  an  in- 
consistency ;  something  inconsistent  with  reason, 
an  absurdity.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAI-CER  Doeth.  v.  pr.  iii.  123  (Camb.  MS.)  And  yit 
ther  lolweth  a  noother  inamuenyent  of  the  whiche  ther  ne 
may  ben  thoght  no  moore  felonos  ne  moore  wykke,  and  bat 
is  this,  bat  [etc.].  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lo'-c  in.  iii. 
iSkeat)  I.  77,  I  wene  that  none  inconuenient  shall  thou  fiiuK- 
betwene  Goddes  forweting,  and  Hbertle  of  arbitremem  ; 
wherfore,  I  wote  well  thei  maie  stande  togider.  1449  PK- 
COCK  Rcpr.  i.  xv.  81  Noon  inconvenient  is  thou3  God  or- 
deyned  the  seid  resoun. 

f2.  Something  morally  unfitting ;  an  unseemly 
or  unbecoming  act;  an  impropriety,  an  abuse. 

1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (1858)  279  Aftir  the  batayle  ful 
schamefully  the  Walsch  women  cutte  of  mennes  membris, 
;»nd  put  hem  in  her  mouthis  that  were  ded  :  and  many 
othir  inconvenientis  ded  thei  that  tyme.  1483  CAXTON  Cato 
i  b,  The  Synnes  and  inconuenientes  that  comen  of  playeng. 
15x3  FITZHKRB.  Snrv.  26  b,  The  whiche  mesemeth  is  the 
^rette-st  inconuenyent  that  nowe  is  suffred  by  the  lawe. 
1538  BALE  T/tre  Latues  61  Proudenesse  ye  abhorre  with 
lyke  inconuenyentes. 

1 3.  A  troublesome  or  untoward  circumstance ; 
a  misfortune,  a  mishap  ;  an  inconvenience.  Obs. 

r  1400  Apol.  Loll.  79  |>is  inconuenient  mai  not  be  voydid. 
1432-50  tr.  liigden  (Rolls)  VIII.  469  Somme  inconvenientes 
wolde  folowe  with  jrnne  schorte  space,  bothe  to  hym  and  to 
the  realme.  1475  Bk.  Xohlesse  (Roxb.)33  Here  is  yet  noone 
so  gret  inconvenient  of  aventure  ne  mysfortune  falle  at  thi<; 
tyme,  but  that  it  hathe  be  scene  fallen  er  now.  15*6  /'//<>. 
1'erf.  (1531)  57  And  so  by  these  meanes  thou  shaltt- 
eschewe  many  sclaunders  and  inconvenientes.  1610  J. 
Mr.i.vn.L  I^iary  tWodrow  Soc.t  532  Eschewing  any  danger 
or  inconvenient  quhilk  may  be  likelie  to  fall  out.  1645  J 
/tv/.  .\'af.  Hist.  116521  65  In  her  mouth,  she  is  incumbred 
with  severall  inconvenients. 

t  Inconvenientise.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISK.  (Cf. front kist,  ]  --LN-CONVKXIKXCE  4  b. 

15*8  PAYSKI,  Sateme's  Regint.  Bjb,  Many  other  incon- 
uenientises  . .  groweth  and  chanceth   throughe  excesse   of 
.  and  drynkes.     Ibid.  Hij,   [This]  ingendreth  many 
inconuenientises  in  the  body. 

Inconveniently,  adv.  [f.  INCONVENIENT  a. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  inconvenient  manner. 

fl.  Unsuitably,  inappropriately ;  unbecomingly, 
improperly ;  inconsistently,  incongruously.  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  Fofys  Argt.,  This  present  Boke  myght 
liaite  ben  callyd  nat  inconuenyently  the  Satyr.  iJ49 
LATIMKK  tfh  Ssfw.  I  lArb.l  147  One  wyl  say, 

pcraduenture,  you  speake  vnsemelye,  and  inconuenientlyi-, 
so  iu  bi;  agaynste  the  offycers.  155*  HULOET.  Inconuem- 
entlye,  or  dishonestly,  or  contrao'  to  reason.  oAcwdfe  In- 
conuenientlye,  or  out  of  due  tyme,  intempestiite. 

2.  \Vith  inconvenience,  trouble,  or  discomfort ; 
uncomfortably,  incommodiously. 

.r  1656  BP.  HALL  Mourners  in  Sion  (R-),  There  is  many 

an  holy  soul  that  dwell  inconveniently,  in  a  crazy,  tottering, 

ruinous  cottage.     1665  G.  HAVFRS  I',  delta  I'M's  Trav. 

K,  India  in  \Ve   stay'd  under  a  great  Tree  ..  spent  this 

^conveniently  and  supper-less.    1717  BF.RKKLFV  Jrnl. 


INCONVENIENTNESS. 

Tour  Italy  2  June,  \Vks.  1871  IV.  559  Inconveniently  cukl 
for  several  hours  this  morning.  1837  OICKFNS  Pickit>.  xxxv, 
I  am  afraid  you'll  find  it  inconveniently  large.  1876  G|.'. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr.  xii,  Things  may  turn  out  inconveniently 
after  all. 

tlnconve'nientness.    OPS.  rare.     [f.  as 

prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  inconvenient, 
inconvenience;  in  quot.  1616  unsuitableness. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  I-'arme  529  If  the  incon- 
uenienlnesse  of  the  place  will  not  suffer  you  to  cast  them 
into  squares,  then  make  them  somewhat  more  long.  1717 
in  B.MLF.Y  vol-  II. 

Inconversable  (inkfJnv.rjsab'l),  a.  ?  Obs. 
Also  erron.  -ible.  [f.  IN-  »  +  CONVERSE  v.  +  -ABLE  ; 
cf.  Sp.  inconversable  Guevara,  1539)  and  CONVER- 
SABLE.] Not  conversable;  f  unsociable  (OPS.}; 
not  disposed  to  converse,  uncommunicative. 

'577  HELLOWES  Gnsnaras  C/mw.  2  If  he  be  incon- 
uersible,  they  abhorre  liim  [orlff.  si  es  inconuersable  aborre- 
scenle].  1611  COTGR.,  fnsociamt,  vnsociable,  yncompanable, 
inconuersible.  1668  H.  Monn  Dir.  Dial.  I.  ii.  (1713)  3  He 
is  a  Person  very  inconversable.  1706  Reflex,  upon  Ruucub 
39 They  are  regarded  as  inconversable,  rough  hewn,  rude  and 
phantastical.  1710  DK  FOE  L'uft.  Singleton  xv.^(i84o)  254 
They  fled  from  us,  and  were  altogether  inconversible. 

HenceInconve'rsableness(Baileyvol.II,i727'). 

Inconversant  (inkf>'nv3jsan0,<z.  rare.  [Itf-3.] 
Not  conversant ;  not  versed  in  or  familiar  with. 

1800-19  G.  SHAW  Zool.  III.  09  (L.)  A  person  inconversant 
in  natural  history.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  Stud. 
Math.  (1852)  311  Though  himself  not  inconversant  with 
these  . .  he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be. 

Inconversibi-lity.  rare.  [f.  IN-  s  +  CON- 
VKUSIBILITT  ;  cf.  L.  intonversibilis,  F.  inconversi- 
ble] Incapability  of  being  converted  (into  some- 
thing else) ;  inconvertibility. 

1784  MANN  in  Lett.  Lit.  Mm  (Camden)  427  M.  Lavoisier, 
who  has  been  combating  these  many  years  past  in  favour  of 
the  inconversibility  of  Water  into  any  thing  else. 

t  Inconve-rsion.  Obs.  rare.  [lN-3.]  Un- 
converted or  unregenerate  condition. 

1633  Rp.  HALL  Hani  Texts,  N.  T.  2ro  Sinne  hath  in  the 
time  of  your  inconversion  beene  but  of  sleight  account. 

t  Inconve'rted,  a.  Obs.  [!N-:'.]  Not  con- 
verted ;  not  turned  or  changed ;  unconverted. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.n.  vi.  98  The  bird  not  able 
to  digest  the  fruit  whereon  she  feedeth,  from  her  inconverted 
muting.  Ibid.  III.  x.  128  Wheresoever  they  rested  remain- 
ing inconverted,  and  possessing  one  point  of  the  Compasse, 
whilst  the  wind  perhaps  hath  passed  the  two  and  thirty. 

Inconvertible  (ink<Tnv3-itib'l),  a.  [IN- 3; 
perh.  after  F.  inconvertible  (1546  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
or  late  L.  imonvertibilis  unchanging.]  Not  con- 
vertible ;  incapable  of  being  converted. 

1.  Incapable    of    being   changed   into   anything 
else;  ^ spec,  incapable  of  being  assimilated,  indi- 
gestible (cf.  CONVERTIBLE  5  b). 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  11.  v.  85  It..taketh  leave 
of  the  permeant  parts,  .and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible 
portion  unto  the  siege.  1651  BENI.OWES  Theoph.  Ded.  22 
The  Immaculate  Earth  of  the  Humanity,  Inseparable,  In- 
corrfusible,  Inconvertible. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  exchanged  for  one  another, 
or  transposed  each  into  the  place  of  the  other ;  not 
interchangeable.     Usually  of  terms :  Not  equiva- 
lent or  synonymous. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  IncwcriiUe  (in  Philos.\  that  cannot  be 
transposed,  changed,  or  altered;  as  inconvertible  firms. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  v.  113  Genus  and  Accident  inconvertible 
with  the  Subject.  . 

b.  Logic.  Of  a  proposition:  That  cannot  be 
converted  (see  CONVERT  v.  4  b,  CONVERSION  4). 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  204.  1875  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws 
r/r§  85.  155  The  judgment  O  is  usually  considered  incon- 
vertible by  the  ordinary  method. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  exchanged  for  something 
else.     spec,  of  paper  money,  That  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  specie. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  I.  vi.  120  In- 
convertible bank  paper  would  have  been  everywhere 
refused.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  m.  xin.  §  2  (1876)  33°  An 
inconvertible  currency,  regulated  by  the  price  of  bullion, 
would  conform  exactly  in  all  its  variations,  to  a  convertible 
one.  1866  CRUMP  Banking  ix.  185  This  country  had  what 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  see  again— an  inconvertlb 
paper  currency. 

t  4.  Incapable  of  being  turned  away/>w«.   rare. 

1819  LANDOR  IP*j.<i846)  II.  220/1  First,  we  must  find  the 
priests  •  for  ours  are  inconvertible  from  their  crumbling  altars. 

Hence  Inconvertibility,  Inconve'rtibleness ; 
Inconve'rtibly  adv. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  liiamerttMeutt.  1816  BENTHAM 
Chrestom.  App.  viii.  Inconvertibility  of  Geometry  and 
Algebra.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  banker  \.  vin. 
159  Others  .  .complained  of  the  example  of  inconvertibility 
set  by  the  Bank  of  England.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  1  raits 
iv.  55  The  fixity  or  inconvertiblcness  of  races,  as  we  s 
them.  1881  OGILVIK,  IncoiK'crliHy. 

t Inconvi-ctedness.  Obs.  rare,    [tin 
CONVICTED  +  -NESS.]     The  state  of  not  being  con- 
victed or  convinced.     So  f  Inconvi'ction,  absence 
of  conviction.  ,,. 

,664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /«>'</.  Apol.  557  U  is  ™\ l>'=  m; 
ness  of  our  Conviction  or  Inconvtction  that  will  *  n 


most  hainous  crimes. 
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Ineonvi'ncedly,  afo.  [!N-".]  In  an  uncon- 
vinced way ;  without  conviction. 

1642  ROGERS  Naatnan  102  Sinne  is  not  alike  dwelling  in 
all,  but  in  some  men  it  dwels  without  a  l.iw,  i^m.iaiilly,  in- 
convincedly.  1658  (see  INXONVIM  11.1  v,  (pi.  it.  1646). 

Inconvincible  (inkfJnvi-nsib'l  ,a.(s/>.)  [Ix-:1.] 

Incapable  of  being  convinced;  not  open  to  con- 
viction. 

1674  Govt.  Tongue  XI.  §  9  (1684)  162  None  are  so  incon- 
vincible as  your  half-witted  people.  1732  HFKKI  i  FV  Alcipkr. 
(I.  §  10  There  is  nothing  so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as 
one  of  these  fine  thinus,  when  it  sets  up  fnr  free-thinking. 
1837  CARLVLE  1'r.  A'tT'.  I.  v.  i,  The  Commons  are  incon- 
vincible, the  Noblesse  and  Clergy  irrefragably  convincing. 
1871  RUSKIN  ForsClav.  v.  14,  I  am  not  inconvincible  by  any 
kind  of  evidence. 

b.  as  sb.  An  inconvincible  person. 

1843  M  RS.  S.  C.  HALL  Whiteboy  i.  3  You  are  one  of  the 
'  inconvinceables '. 

Hence  Inconvincibility ;  Inconvi-noibly  aiiv. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  vii.  27  Yet  is  it  not 
much  lesse  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and  incon- 
vincibly  \ed.  1658  inconvincedly]  to  side  with  any  one.  1882 
W.  M.  \ViLLtAMS  Science  in  Short  Ch.  55  With  all  the  con- 
servative  inconvincibility  of  a  bom  and  bred  Englishman. 

t  IncO'lly,  a.  Obs.  Also  inconie,  in-come, 
in  conie,  inooney,  in  conye.  [A  cant  word, 
prevalent  about  1600,  of  unascertained  origin. 

It  appears  to  have  rimed  with  money,  cf.  CONEY.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  its  derivation  are  that  it  represents  F.  inconnu,  or 
It.  incognito,  unknown  ;  that  it  is  a  variation  of  uncanny, 
•uncanny  incautious,  etc.  (see  CANNY)  ;  that  it  is  connected 
with  unco  unknown,  strange,  etc. ;  but  none  of  these  is  free 
from  difficulty.] 

?Rare,  fine,  delicate,  pretty,  'nice'. 


Jew  of  Malta  iv.  v[i.],  Let  music  rumble  Whilst  I  in  thy  in- 
cony  lap  do  tumble.  1599  PORTER  Angry  n'orn.Ab:ngd.H\], 
O  I  haue  sport  in  coney  I  faith.  i6oa  MJDDLETON  Blurt, 
Master-Const.  II.  ii,  It  makes  you  have,  O,  a  most  incony 
body  !  1633  B.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  t,  O  super-dainty 
Chanon  !  Vicar  in  coney !  Make  no  delay,  Miles,  but  away ; 
And  bring  the  wench  and  money. 
b.  advb. 

1602  Narcissus  (1893)  122  Hang  it  yonder,  &  twill  make 
mee  act  in  conye. 

t  InCOO'lD,  inconp,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  - 
+  COOP  sbf\  trans.  To  coop  up,  enclose. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  in.  665  With  sudden 
blindness  smites  the  Syrian  Troup,  The  which  in  Dothan 
did  him  round  incoup. 

Incoordinate  (inko^-admS),  a.  [IN-  •>.] 
Not  co-ordinate.  So  Incoo'rdinated. 

1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Method  50  The  in. 
coordinate  character  of  Mr.  Moulton's  doctrine  fully  betrays 
itself.  1896  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  899  Disturbed  and  inco- 
ordinate contraction  of  its  [the  heart's]  walls. 

Incoordination  (inko^jdin^'-Jsn).  [IN- 3  ; 
cf.  F.  incoodination  (Diet.  Acad.  1878).]  Want  of 
co-ordination ;  esp.  in  Phys.  in  reference  to  muscular 
action  (see  CO-ORDINATION  4). 

1876  W.  A.  HAMMOND  fferv.  Dis.  (ed.  6)  726  A  similar  in- 
coordination  is  observable  in  the  right  hand.  1878  A.  M. 


is  distinctly  unsteady. 

t  Inco-pious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IN- 3.]  Not 
copious ;  limited,  restricted  in  quantity. 

1734  CAREY  Chrononholmth.  i,  The  world  is  too  mcopious 
to  contain  'em. 

Incopresentable  (ink^prfcenttn  1),  a.    p. 

IN-  ;!  +  Co-  +  PRESENT  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Incapable  of 
simultaneous  presentation  (to  the  senses  or  intel- 
lect). Hence  Incopresentabi'lity. 

1886  T.WARD  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  46/2  Just  as.  .a  field  of 
sight  all  blue  is  incopresentable  with  one  all  red.  Out.. 
Certain  sensations  or  movements  are  an  absolute  bar  to 
simultaneous  presentation  of  other  sensations  or  move- 
ments. We  cannot  see  an  orange  as  at  once  yellow  and 
green,  though  we  can  feel  it  at  once  as  both  smooth  and 
cold  Such  incopresentability  or  contrariety. .occurs  only 
between  presentations  belonging  to  the  same  sense  or  to  the 
same  group  of  movements. 

f  Inco'psed,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.  rare  ~ '.  [f.  IN-  2  (or 
?  IN-  3)  +  COPSE  sb.  +  -ED  '.]  ?  Covered  with  copse- 

ISU'RALEIGH  Hist.  World  \.  l.  15?  There  was  no  great 
pleasure  in  passing  into  farre  countries  after  the  general  I 
Deluge,  when  the  earth  lay  (as  it  were)  mcopsed  for  zoo  or 
130  yeares  together. 

Incorage,  obs.  form  of  ENCOURACK. 

f  Inco-rd,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  It.  ineordare ; 
cf.  next.]  (See  quot.) 

1611  FLORIO,  Ineordare,.  .10  mcord  or  burst  as  ahorse. 

t  InCO-rded,  ///.  «•  Also  7  eneorded.  [a.  . 
It.  incordato:  see  INCOHDIXCI,  quot.  1607.]  I 


INCORPORALNESS. 

-INI;  l  (cf.  quot.  1607).]     Rupture  or  hernia  in  a 
horse. 

l$98   Fl.ORIn. 

•  I-oitr-f.  lieasts  (165^ 

•  rowed  of  the  I:  Ii  in 

•.  1st  en  .  .  The  Italians,  as  I 
take  it, did  call  it  Ittcordnto, bec.iiiv:  the^i  • 
of  the  stone,  called  of  them  //  <vWi?«f,  or  I. a  ccrda,  wb- 
/«f^f(/rt/oseemstobe(ii  ri\  i  el  uitli  some  reason.  A 
\vbkhreasonweshould  iall  it  i.ithcr  Instrinpeil.  tli- 
].  .forL>»v/adothsignitieaMringor( . 

(  ;niy  received  in  the  stable.  I  for 

my  part  am  very  well  content  therewith,  minding  not  10 
conten-  1610  MAKKHAM  Miisterp.  n.  xlix.  292 

This  iiiCMiilini;  or  burstin-  the  rim  or 

thinne  filme  which  holdeth  the  guts  vp  in  a  horsc^  If  • 
broken,  so  that  the  guts  falleth  downe  either  into  the  cods 
of  the  horse,  or  into  the  horses   llancke.     1725  URA 
j-'aiti.  lUct.^.v.  Ritp'.ur,-,  Rupture  otherwise  called  Iiu 
ing  or  Burstness,  a  distemptr  in  a  I 

t Inco-rnet, v.  Obs.  '<,,,     •    [ad.] 
(Cotgr.):  see  IN--.]     (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  Encornett,  incornelted ;  put  im 
wrapped  vp,  as  spice,  etc.  in  a  cornet,  or  coffin. 

t Inco'rnished,  fpl- a.  Ofa.rare—1.    [f. Ix-2 

+  cornish  CORNICE  + -M> ;  afti-r  It.  incomitiarc  to 
put  a  cornice  or  frame  upon,  f.  in-  ;Ix-2)  +  cot  nice 
CORNICE.]  Furnished  with  a  cornice  or  corim 

1645  EVEI.VN  Diary  11  Apr.,  The  outer  walls  ..  are  ..  in- 
cornish'd  with  festoons  and  niches,  set  with  statues  from  the 
foundation  to  the  roofe. 

Incoronate  ftakf^bft'),  a.   [ad.  It.  incomtatt 

or  med.L.  incoronal-us  (pa.  pple.  of  incorSnart 
to  crown) ;  cf.  OF.  encoroncr  to  crown,  and  Com  i.\- 
ATK.]  a.  Wearing  or  having  a  crown;  crow:; 

1867  LONGF.  Dante,  Inferno  iv.  liv,  I  saw  hither  come  a 
Mighty  One,  With  Sign  of  victory  incoronate.     1887  1  .  H. 
PLI-MPTHE  Dante,  Comni.  II.  347  My  Lady  fair  in  heaven 
incoronate. 
b.  Bot.  (See  quot) 

1855  MAYNE  £>/<«.  Lei.,  Incoronatus,  AppH 
Ca-.sini  to  the  calathidivtn  or  anthodium  of  tlie  Synf*- 
I/terra;  when  all  the  flowers  which  constitute  it  resemble 
the  form  of  a  corol :  incoronate. 

So  Inco'ronated  fpl.  a. 

1867  LONCF.  Dante,  Faraii.  xxnl.  119  Mine  eyes  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  following  the  incoronated  flame. 

Incoronation  (.inkprJn^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
med.L.  incoronSre  to  crown  :  see  prec.  Cf.  It.  in- 
coronazione  (Florio).]  Coronation,  crowi 

1470-85  MALORY  A  rlhur  1.  viii.  After  the  incoronacion  of 
hym  at  the  Cyte  of  Carlyon.  1836  F.  MAHOSEY  Rel.  1-athtr 
1'rout,  Songs  Italy  ii.  (1859)  349  Concerning  this  solemn 
incoronation,  we  have  from  the  pen  of  an  eye  witness, 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  details  (etc.  ].  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights 
f,  Ins.  II.  xii.  426  From  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  to  her 
Assumption  and  Incoronation. 

t InCO'rpOr, v.   Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  incor fora-re 

(see  INCORPORATE)  :  cf.  ENCOHPORE,  F.  etnorporer.] 

1.  trans.  To  incorporate. 

1398  TRFVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  III.  xiv.  (M951  59  The 

vertue  retentiua  kepyth  the  fode  that  is  pured,  and  lendyUl 

to  all  the  lymmes,  and  incorporyth,  and  makyth   it  like. 

1491  Acta  Dom.  Cone.  259/2  A  cutittrmatioune  mcorporand 

a  charter  of  selling  of  the  landis  of  Schetliynrawak. 

2   intr.  =  INCORPORATE  v.  6. 

a  i6«8  SYLVESTER  All's  not  Gold  thai  GKlltnm,  O  where 
is  then  the  Holy  Flock  !  Call'd  in  one  Hope,  built  on  one 
Rock,  Into  our  Faith  incorporing? 

InCO-rporable,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ABLE.. 
Capable  of  being  incorporated. 

1607  Sctol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  I.  ii.  102  They  were  m- 
corporable  into  the  bread  and  wine  to  make  one  banquet 
with  them.     1899  Daily  Neva  19  Sept.  6/2  A  gr. . 
the  town  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  M 
Corporations  Act   of  1835  did  not  really  exist.     Chelsea, 
Knightsbridge.  .and  Mile-end  were  not  really  incorpuraMe. 

t  Inco-rporal,  a.  (rf.)  Obs.  [ad.L.w, 
is,  f.  in-   (IN-  :>)  +  corporalis  CORPORAL  :   cl.   IT. 
incorporel,    It.    incorporate.]       =  INCORPOREAL; 
immaterial ;  insubstantial. 
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551  GARDINER  Exflic.  Transabs.  109   R.)  The  soule  ol 
"imlh  his  end  and  terme  &  spmu.a    lltcn 


f  Inco-rdiate, 
•incorJiare,   inferred    from    incordies,     erroneous 
reading  in  Plautns  Cist.  I.  i.  1 10  for  ,mhi  cord,  est.} 

,623  COCKERAM,  iMordiatr,  to  put  into  ones  heart.     1656 

.  Si,     O/,-.      [f.lNCORP   7-.    , 


Hence  T  inco  rpo™^ ,     without  mattci.  imma- 
terially' (JO-     tInc°'rP°raln«B  -  next 
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INCORPORATE. 

Incorporate,  a.  (*/>.)  rare.  [ad.  rare  L. 
incorporat '-us  not  embodied  (Claud.  Mamertus, 
470  ,  f.  :;/-  ,Ix-  3)  +  corporate*  CORPORATK.] 

1.  \Vithout  body  or  material  substance;   incor- 
poreal, unembodied. 

1540  MORYSISE  /Vrr.s'  Introd.  ll'ysd.  Gjb,  The  more 
thou  transposeste  thy  selfe  from  thinges  corporall  unto 
thinges  incorporate,  the  more  godlye  lyfe  shalte  thou  leade. 
1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  11631)  366  For  besides  the  in- 
corporate world,  that  is  above  all  the  rest  ..  there  are  three 
bodily  worlds  coupled  together,  a  1618  RALEIGH  in  Gutch 
Coll.  Cur.  1.79  Inheritance  incorporate,  or  invisible.  1661 
G.  Rt'ST  Origtn's  Of  in.  in  Phcnix  11721)  I.  31  And  so  there 
be  brought  into  light  Spirits  incorporate,  a  1849  POE 
Silence,  There  are  some  qualities— some  incorporate  things, 
That  have  a  double  life. 

•  2.  '  Xot  incorporated ;  not  existing  as  a  cor- 
poration ;  as  an  incorporate  banking  association 
or  other  society'  (Webster,  1864). 

Hence  in  later  Diets.,  but  prob.  an  error. 
f  B.  as  sb.  Something  which  is  incorporeal.  Obs. 

c  153*  Di-  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1057  In  the  whiche 
all  maner  shape  and  effigiation  doth  shyne  clerely,  so  well 
corporates  as  incorporates. 

Incorporate  l^ink^JporA),  //A  a.  [ad.  late 
L.  incorporat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  incorporare  :  see  the 
vbj  Formerly  used  as  pa.  pple.  =  incorporated. 

I.  1.  United  in  one  body ;  combined  in  one  mass 
or  substance,  lit.  andyf^.  Now  rare. 

a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  it  re  I.  xv,  And  the  ver- 
tues  we  I  incorporate,  nourishe  many  enuious.  c  i586C'TESS 
PEMBROKE  /V  David  cxxxv.  iii,  The  reaking  vapors  rise  : 
Then  high  in  cloudes  incorporate  they  stand.  1591  SHAKS. 
/>«.  <$•  Ad.  540  Her  armes  do  lend  his  necke  a  sweet 
imbrace,  Incorporate  then  they  seeme,  face  growes  to  face. 
1604  E.  G.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  xii.  243  Alwaies 
turning  and  stirring  the  mettall,  to  the  end  it  may  be  well 
incorporate.  175*  YOUNG  Brothers  iv.  i,  The  friend  of 
Rome  ?— That  severs  you  for  ever ;  Tho'  most  incorporate 
and  strongly  knit.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith  (1853*  2 
The  incorporate  life  of  father  and  son. 

b.  Const,  info,  in,  with,  f  to.     (Cf.  the  verb.) 

ijSjTREViSA  Hidden  (Rolls'  I.  329  Hibernia..wasof  olde 
tyme  incorporat  {tlarl.  MS.  concorporate,  L.  concorporata\ 
in  to  be  lordschippe  of  Bretayne,  so  seib  Giraldus.  1398  — 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  x.  v.  (Tollem.  MS.),  Leye  [flame]  fondeb 
to  meue  upwarde,  and  draweb  fro  be  neber  parties  upwarde 
to  be  whiche  he  is  incorporate.  1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  i.  iv.  40  Incorporat  and  unyed  with  holy 
chirche.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  t\V.  de  W.  1531)  i86b,  To  l>e 
incorporate  in  hym,  as  one  of  the  membres  of  his  mistic.ill 
body.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  CAfrwy.,  Oynta- 
mentes.  .made  of  y  powdre  of  dragons  blode,.  .encorporate 
with  whyte  of  an  egge.  1601  SHAKS.  JuL  C.  i.  iii.  135  It 
is  Caska,  one  incorporate  To  our  Attempts.  1626  BACON 
Sylva  §  411  Drinke  incorporate  with  Flesh,  or  Roots. .will 
nourish  more  easily,  than  Meat  and  Drinke  taken  seuerally. 
1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  xi.  §  67.  139  This 
science  is  incorporate  m  all  the  books  of  the  doctors  of  the 
church.  1830  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  ii,  Gazing  on  thee, 
sullen  tree,  . .  I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood  And  grow 
incorporate  into  thee.  a  1864  J.  D.  BURNS  Mem.  $  Kent. 
(1879)  363  Some  beloved  object  which  seemed  to  be  one  and 
incorporate  with  their  living  selves. 

2.  Of  a  company,  association,   etc.  :    Formally 
constituted  as  a  corporation.     (Cf.  COKPOBATE  a. 
4.)     Also  of  persons :  United  in  a  corporation. 

1480  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  58  Whan  so  euer  the  colage 
of  prestts  of  Bury  be  incorporat  and  have  a  maister,  presy- 
dent,  or  other  reuler  [etc.].  1540  Act  32  Hen.  y/II,  c.  42 
All  personnes  of  the  said  company  nowe  incorporate  by  this 
present  acte,  1592  WEST  ist  Pt.  Symbol.  \.  §  46  Guildes, 
raternities,  fellowships  and  companies  incorporate.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  \.  vi.  (1810)  78  Conducted  to  the 
next  incorporate  Towne.  1671  True  Ncm~conf,  ii,  I  finde 
the  keeping  of  the  Lords  Covenant  . ,  injoined  to  the  People 
of  Israel,  as  one  body  incorporat.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  m. 
ix.  730  The  province  of  the  incorporate  municipal  govern- 
ments. 1877  RAYMOND  Siati&t.  Mines  fy  Mining  6^  An 
incorporate  company,  having  its  principal  place  of  business 
at  the  town  of  Gold  Run. 

fb.  Of  persons:  Associated  or  admitted  to  fel- 
lowship with  others,  as  members  of  the  same  cor- 
poration. Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.n.n.  124  Estranged  from  thy  selfe. . 
being  strange  to  me :  That  vndiuidable  Incorporate  Am  better 
then  thy  deere  selfes  better  part.  1605  CAMDEN  AVw.(i637> 
17  The  Welshmen  our  neighbours,  or  rather  our  incorporate 
countrimen,  both  by  approved  allegeance  and  law.  1684 
BAXTER  Theol.  Dial.  2  You  make  your  self  and  all  these 
parties,  incorporate  Members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

tc.  trans/.  That  constitutes  a  close  connexion 
(cf.  INCORPORATING///,  a.  b).  Obs. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  f,  v.  ii.  394  To  make  diuorce  of  their 
incorporate  League.  1765  BLACKSTONK  Connn.  I.  ^8  note,  In 
such  an  incorporate  union  (which  is  well  distinguished  by  :i 
very  learned  prelate  from  ^.focdcrate  alliance] .  .the  two  con- 
tracting states  are  totally  annihilated  . .  and  a  third  arises 
from  their  conjunction. 

II.  3.  Having  a  bodily  form  ;  embodied. 

1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x.  vii.  (Bodl.  MS.),Colle  is 
fuyre  incorporat  in  iK:ede.  1450-1530  Myrr.  onr  Ladyt  298 

!".-yng  worde  of  the  hiest  hatne  suffered  to  b*-  '• 
porate,  takynge  a  body.      1878  GF.O.  ELIOT  Coll.  Break/.  /'. 
4-'t  Ideal*  never  yet  incorporate. 

Incorporate  (ink^-jpor^'t),  v.  Also  5  incor- 
perats,  0-7  encorporate.  [f.  late  L.  incorporate 
ppl.  stem  of  incorporare  to  embody,  include, 
f.  in-  (IN*-2)  +  corporare  to  form  into  a  body, 
CORPORATE  v] 

I.  trans.  1.  To  combine  or  unite  into  one  body 
or  uniform  substance  ;  to  mix  or  blend  thoroughly 
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together  (a  number  of  different  things  or  one  thing 
with  another^,     a.  material  substances. 

1544  PHAER  Kcgim.  Lyfe  (1553)  F  j  t>,  Take.,  tested  bread, 
and  moist  it  in  wine  and  incorporate  it  with  ponder  of 
mastyke.  1660  BOVLE  AVro  Exf.  1'hys.  Meek.  Proem  n 
A  me'lted  Cement,  made  of  Pitch,  Rosin,  and  Wood-ashes, 
well  incorporated.  1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  950  Tinn, 
for  live  most  part,  is  incorporated  with  the  Stone,  or  is 
found  in  it.  1771-84  COOK  I'e-y.  (1790)  V.  1551  Stirring  up 
the  several  ingredients,  till  they  were  perfectly  incorporated. 
1848  MILL  Pal.  Earn.  \.  xii.  §  2  (1876)  no  Manure  ..  care- 
fully mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  Soil.  1879  CasselCs 
Trclm.  F.Juc.  IV.  71/1  Equal  parts  of  oat.  wheat,  barley, 
and  bean  meals,  and  the  whole  ..  incorporated  by  stirring. 
b.  tramf.  xa&jig. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  ft  Jul.  ti.  vi.  37  You  shall  not  stay 
alone,  Till  holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  n.  xvi,  That  the  fit  union  of  their  souls  be  such  as 
may  even  incorporate  them  to  love  and  amity.  1646  H. 
LAWRFNCR  Camnt.  Angells  185  Incorporate  your  selves  with 
that  which  is  good,  make  your  self  one  with  it.  1684  J. 
LACY  Sir  H.  Buffoon  \.  Dram.  Wks.  11875)  225  An  Albert 
and  a  Wit  are  incorporated,  and  like  man  and  wife  become 
one  flesh.  1815  J.  NEAL  Bra.  Jonathan  III.  242  That 
which  incorporates  their  being  for  ever  and  ever.  1841 
MYF.RS  Catli.  Tit.  in.  §  8.  27  At  what  period,  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  Sacred  Canon,  is  ..  unknown.  1847-8 
H.  MILLER  first  hnpr.  vi.  (1859}  89  When  the  geolo^ •!'  .il 
vocabulary  shall  have  become  better  incorporated  than  at 
present  with  the  language  of  our  common  literature. 

2.  To  put  into  or  include  in  the  body  or  substance 
of  something  else ;  to  put  (one  thing)  in  or  into 
another  so  as  to  form  one  body  or  integral  whole ; 
to  embody,  include.  Const.  ;';/,  into,  t  to. 

1398  TRF.VISA  Bartli.  De  J'.  K.  xix.  xix.  11495)  875  Clere- 
nesse  incorporatyd  in  that  blacke  makith  it  meene  and 
temporal,  1579  Fi'LKE  Heskins'  Farl.  234  This  breade 
and  thU  cuppe  . .  shall  assure  you,  that  you  are  truely  in- 
corporated  into  my  bodie.  1598  BARCKLEV  Fclie.  Man  v. 
(1603)  542  As  though  they  would  incorporate  their  soule  to 
their  body.  i6ot  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  365  Some  there  be 
who  incorporat  the  said  head  [of  a  swallow]  within  white 
wax,  and  therewith  annoint  the  forehead.  1794  PALEY  Krid. 
i.  i.  (1817)  31  The  religion  of  that  age  was  not  merely  allied 
to  the  state ;  it  was  incorporated  into  it.  1843  J.  CLASON 
Sfrm.  vii.  126  We  eat  and  drink— what  is  taken  by  us 
enters  into  and  is  incorporated  in  our  systems.  1876  MOZLF.Y 
Univ.  Serm.  i.  (1877)  5  What  are  the  doctrines  which  the 
Roman  Church  will  thus  incorporate  into  her  teaching? 

b.  To  take  in  or  include  as  a  part  or  parts  of 
itself  (esp.  of  literary  material) ;  to  absorb. 

1824  DIBDIN  Litr.  Camp.  538  The  best  edition,  incorporat- 
ing all  the  works  of  the  author.  1861  STANLEY  East.  Cli. 


porated  sect.  28  of  the  Act  of  lE , 

f  C.  To  take  or  absorb  into  the  body.  Ol>s.  rare. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  vi.  139  By  the  wormes  remaining  in 
that  "box  an  hour  . .  they  had  incorporated  a  kind  of  smel 
that  was  irresistibly  attractive. 

3.  To  combine  or  form  into  a  society  or  organi- 
zation; esp.  to  constitute  as  a  legal  corporation. 

c  1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  ff  l.im.  Man.  ii.  (1885)  in  Whan 
Nembroth  . .  made  and  incorperate  the  first  realme.  1534 
MORE  Treat,  on  Passion  Wks.  1348/2  Christ  ..  doth  . .  in- 
corporate all  christen  folke  and  hys  owne  bodye  to  gether 
in  one  corporacyon  mistical.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI II,  c.  42 
Whiche  company  of  Harbours  be  incoiporated  to  sue  and  be 
sued  by  the  name  of  Maistres  or  Governours  of  the  mistery 
and  commynaltie  of  the  Barbours  of  London.  1693  Lt'T- 
TKEC.L  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  176  A  charter  is  past  to  incor- 
porate the  lord  Shandois,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wharton,  in  working  of  mines,  and  refining  of  oare,  &c. 
1732  POPE.  etc.  Art  Sinking  xvi.  81  It  is  propos'd,  that  the 
two  Theatres  be  incorporated  into  one  company.  1890 
GROSS  Gild  Merch.  I.  146  The  staplers  of  a  town  were 
generally  incorporated  as  a  company  or  fraternity. 

b.  To  admit  \a  person)  as  member  of  a  com- 
pany or  association ;  to  receive  or  adopt  into  a 
corporation  or  body  politic.  (Const,  into,  in, 
rarely  +  unto,  with.} 

1530  PALSGR.  590/2,  I  incorporate  a  man,  I  make  him  of 
crafte  or  faculte  to  be  sworne  to  it.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Tra-.:  78  Hee  had  incorporated  bimselfe  unto  another 
people.  1649  Alcoran  401  Giving  freedom  to  such  prisoners 
as  would  embrace  his  Law,  [he}  encorporated  them  into  his 
Army.  1679  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.I  II.  465,  I  heard  at 
Weston  that  the  vice-chancell'<r  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Fell,  has 
denied  Dates  his  incorporating  D.  L>.  . .  Gates  sent  word  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  that  'he  would  come  and  wait  on  him 
..  for  his  degree '.  But  they  denied  him— that  is,  if  I,. 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Salamanca  they  would  incorporate  him. 
1691  —  Atli.  Oxon.  II.  688  This  year  Richard  Cnahaw  .  f 
Cambridge  was  incorporated.  1707  HEARNE  (.'olUct.  21  Mar. 
(O.  H.  S.)  II.  i  Yesterday  was  incorporated  A.  M.  Mr. 
Stevens.  1712  E.  COOKE  I'ay.  S.  Sen  295  The  Indians 
given  to  Spaniards,  should  be  set  free,  and  incorporated  in 
the  Crown.  1861  STANI.F.Y  East.  Cli.  xi.  (1869)  356  He 
made  a  point  of  compelling  all  foreigners  to  ..  incorporate 
themselves  into  the  Russian  nation  by  baptism. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  body  ;  to  give  bodily  shape 
to  ;  to  embody,  rare. 

1623  Bi>.  ANDREUES  Sfrm.  (ed.  18)  269  The  incorporating 
Christ,  the  ordaining  Him  a  body.  «i688  Cui< 
Intinitt.  i\Ior.  (1731)  145  Certain  crasse,  palpable,  ami  t'or- 
porcal  Images,  to  incorporate  those  abstracted  Cogitations 
in.  1831  CARI.VLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  v,  Some  actual  Air-maiden, 
incorporated  into  tangibility  and  reality. 

II.  intr.  To  incorporate  itself  or  become  incor- 
porated. 

5.  Of  one  thing :    To  unite  or   combine  with 
something  else  so  as  to  form  one  body.     Const. 
with,  rarely  into. 


INCORPORATING. 

1594  PLAT  Jnvell-ho.,  AV?c  serfs  Soyle  6  Salt  . .  by  solu- 
tion being  very  apt  to  incorporate  therewith,  consumeth  all 
the  putrified  vapors  or  parts  thereof.  1681  KLAVEI.  Mtth. 
(',i:it,-  xxvi.  452  Grace  can  no  more  incorporate  with  sin, 
than  oyle  with  water,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1717)  IV.  22  He 
must  have  mastered  his  Notions,  till  they  even  incorporate 
into  his  Mind.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  137  In 
three  or  four  weeks  time  the  bud  will  incorporate.  1809 
MAI  KIN  Gil  Bias  vi.  i.  P  2  A  rivulet  . .  meandering  ..  to 
incorporate  with  the  waters  of  Guadalaviar.  1831  BREWSTER 
,Yu/.  .Mafic  vi.  (1833)  150  The  Water  will  gradually  incor- 
porate with  the  Syrup. 

6.  Of  two  or  more  things :  To  unite  so  as  to  form 
one  body ;  to  grow  into  each  other ;  to  form  an 
intimate  union  (lit.  andyfjO.  ?  Obs. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Unity  Relifr.  (Arb.)  431  Truth  and  Fals- 
hood  ..  are  like  the  Iron  and  Clay,  in  the  toes  of  Nal> 
nezars  Image  ;  They  may  Cleaue,  but  they  will  not  Incor- 
porate. 1674  GREW  Disc.  Nat.  Mixture  v.  Inst.  2^4 
Take  good  Oyl  of  Vitriol  and  drop  it  upon  Oyl  of  Anise- 
seeds  ;  and  they  will  forthwith  incorporate  together.  1732 
liERKELEY  Alciphr.  in.  iii,  They  unite  and  incorporate  into 
-,  clubs,  parties  and  Commonwealths,  by  mutual 
Sympathy.  1797  DOWNING  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  32  Beat 
them  with  a  spoon  until  they  incorporate  and  become  a 
white  paste. 

t  b.  To  copulate.    Obs.  rare. 

1612  MASSINGER  &  DEKKF.R  Virg.-KIart.  in.  iii,  V 
than  the  noise  of  a  scolding  oysterwench,  or  two  cai 
corporating. 

Iiico  rporated,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -KD  '.] 

1.  United  into  one  body ;  combined. 

1599  MINSHEU^/.  Diet.,  Incorporado,  incorporated,  made 
into  one  body.  1712  KLACKMORE  Creation  298  Now  flows 
in  one  incorporated  flood.  1806  HUTTON  Course  Matlt.  I. 
174  To  obtain  the  incorporated  or  united  mass. 

2.  Constituted  as  a  legal  or  formal  corporation 
(cf.  INCORPORATE///,  a.  2). 

1677  YARRANTON  Jiag.  Imprcn'.  182  The  Incorporated 
Companies  of  Weavers,  Pin-Makers  [etc.).  1776  ADAM 
SMITH  W.  N.  I.  x.  It.  (1869)  I.  137  In  many  large  incor- 
porated towns  no  tolerable  workmen  are  to  be  found.  1837 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Sue.  Amur.  III.  App.  335  There  were 
about  20  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  [of  Vermont], 
where  young  men  were  fitted  for  college.  1884  H.  SPENCFH 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLVI.  29  This  holds  of  an  incorporated 
nation  as  much  as  of  an  incorporated  company. 

3.  Included  as  part  of  a  whole. 

1715  NELSON  Addr.  Pers.  Qua!.  197  An  incorporated 
Member  of  His  Body.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
ix.  714  The  government  of  India  was  made  totally  depen- 
dant upon  the  minister,  and  became  in  fact  an  incorporated 
part  of  his  administration. 

•f  4.  Embodied.  Obs.  rare. 

1644  DIGBY  Mans  Sotil  (1645^  it  An  incorporated  soule  . 
can  looke  upon  but  one  single  definite  place.  1751  JOHNBOM 
KumUirao.  no?  5  Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel 
some  inclination  towards  exterior  acts,  and  ritual  observ- 
ances. 

Hence  Inco'rporatedness. 

1727  BAII.EV  vol.  II,  Incorporatedness,  the  State  or  Con- 
dition of  being  incorporated,  or  the  unitedness  of  one  Thing 
with  another. 

InCOTpOrating,  •vbl.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -iNGl.J 

1.  The  action  of  combining  into  one  body  (in 
trans,  sense). 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  78  This  diuision  was  an 
incorporating,  and  an  vniting  of  the  whole  together.  1645 
ftam  Htrttiorr.  (1661)  50  The  Lords  sign  of  his.  .receiving 
of  us  into  the  Church,  and  incorporating  of  us  into  Christ. 
b.  spec.  The  process  of  combining  the  ingredients 
of  gunpowder,  so  as  to  produce  a  homogeneous 
compound.  Also  attrib.,  as  incorporating  mill. 

1869  Daily  Neon  19  Aug.,  The  explosion,  which  originated 
in  one  of  the  incorporating  mills,  was  caused  by  a  workman 
disobeying  the  rules.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Feb.  9/2  The 
incorporating  mills  of  the  Kennal  Gunpowder  Company's 
Works,  near  Penryn,  were  blown  up  yesterday.  1881 
GREENER  Gun  311  The  incorporating  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  processes, 

2.  The  action  of  uniting  into  a  society  or  asso- 
ciation (in  intr.  sense);  «=  INCORPORATION  2. 

1651  HonBES  Le-.'iiilh.  II.  xxii.  119  The  End  of  their  In- 

ating,  is  to  make  their  gaine  the  greater.     1689  tr. 

j:,,c!:,inan's  DC   Jar,'  Refill  aj-iid  Scotos  8   You   do  not 

then  make  utility,  .to  be  the  cause  .  .of  men's  incorporating 

in  political  Societies. 

InCO'rporating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ix<:  -'.] 
That  incorporates,  or  unites  into  one  body. 

1611  COTGR.,  Incorporant,  incorporating,  ioynintr  in  one 
bodie.  1645  MILTON  Tetraeh.  Wks.  (1847)  189/2  The  most 
intimate  and  incorporating  duties  of  Love  and  embrace- 
ment.  1746  JAMES  Introd.  Moiifet  f<  Kennel's  Health's 
Imprint.  64  The  tender  and  fresh  Parts  of  Plants  abound 
with  Water,  and  . .  Salts  ..  To  the  Mixture  of  which,  with 
a  moderate  oily  and  vegetable  Fluid,  is  owing  their  incor- 
porating and  dissolving  Juice. 

b.  Incorporating  union,  a  union  which  combines 
two  or  more  states,  etc.  under  one  government,  or 
converts  separate  bodies  into  one  corporation. 
(Orig.  said  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  1707.)  So  also  Incorporating  Act. 

1706  I.UTTSF.LI.  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  105  Tin 
had  read  5  or  6  addresses  against  an  incorporating  union 
with  England.  1707  I'nlpont  18  They  had  changed  their 
Notion  of  an  Incorporating  Union  into  that  of  a  Federal 
one.  1813  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  <t  Corr.  (1888)  II.  320, 
1  shall  send  you  . .  our  Incorporating  Act  and  Constitution. 
1825  T.  JEFFIRSON  Antolnog.  Wks.  1859  I.  32  He  distin- 
guished between  an  incorporating  and  a  federal  union. 
1871  1'all  .Mall  G.  12  Jan.,  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  an  in- 
corporating union  of  all  the  seven  provinces  [of  Australi.il 
at  present. 


INCORPORATION. 

c.  Of  languages :  Combining  several  parts  of 
speech  (e.g.  verb  and  objects,  etc.)  in  one  word: 
cf.  INCORPORATION  i  b. 

1859  MAX  MULLER  .SV.  Lang.  (1871)  I.  371  A  fourth  class, 
sometime*  called  polysynthetic  or  incorporating,  including 
most  of  the  American  languages.  1875  WHITNLY  Life 
Lang-  xii.  260  Tliis  common  mode  of  structure  . .  is  called 
the  polysynthetic,  or  incorporating. 
Incorporation  (inkfupor^-jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
incorporation-em,  n.  of  action  from  imorporare  to 
INCORPORATE.  Cf.  F.  incorporation  (isthc.).] 
1.  The  action  of  incorporating  two  or  more 
things,  or  one  thing  with  (in,  into,  f  to)  another ; 
the  process  or  condition  of  being  so  incorporated ; 
union  in  or  into  one  body. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  x.  vii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Fuyre 
by  his  incorporacion  and  onyng  to  gretter  and  bikker 
parties  of  er|>elich  matere  . .  is  iliolde  bynebe  by  a  certeyne 
violence  of  kinde.  1579  Kt'LKE  Heskins"  Parl.  267  Our 
drinking  is  as  it  were  a  certeine  incorporation  in  him.  1612 
T.  TAYLOR  Comni.  Titus  iii.  5  Such  as  haue  receiued  inuisible 
incorporation  into  Christs  bodie.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  i. 
(1651)  II  Incorporation,  is  a  mixtion  of  a  dry  and  moist 
body  together,  so  as  to  make  an  uniform  masse  of  them. 
1718  QUINCY  Compl.  Disp.  35  Incorporation,  thus  tcrm'd  in 
Pharmacy,  is  employed  in  bringing  and  joining  together, 
by  the  Interposition  of  a  third  Body.  1763  HUTCH1KSON 
(title)  The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusets  Bay  from 
the  first  settlement  thereof  in  1628  until  its  incorporation 
with  the  Colony  of  Plimouth.  1812  G.  CHALMKRS  Dam. 
ECOH.  Gt,  Brit.  95  The  incorporation  of  two  independent 
legislatures  has  proved  equally  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
tries. 1861  STANLEY  East.  Ch.  ix.  (1869)  285  The  gradual 
incorporation  of  Russia  into  the  commonwealth  of  Western 
nations.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HOKT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  12 
The  incorporation  of  various  readings  noted  in  the  margin. 
b.  Philol.  The  combination  of  two  or  more 
parts  of  speech  in  one  word,  as  when  the  object  or 
complement  of  a  verb  is  inserted  between  its  stem 
and  termination  so  that  the  whole  forms  one  word  : 
cf.  INCORPORATING ///.  a.  c. 

1874  SAYCB  Compar.  Philol.  \.  22  The  Basque  verb  presents 
the  phenomenon  of  incorporation  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
2.  The  action  or  process  of  forming  into  a  com- 
munity or  corporation ;  esp.  the  formation  of  a  legal 
corporation  or  body  politic. 

1:1460  FORTESCUE  Ah.  f;  Liiti.  Man.  ii.  (1885)  112  This 
incorperacion,  institucion,  and  onynge  of  hem  self  into  a 
reaume.  1313-14  Act  i  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  The  forsaid  Citie 
of  London  from  the  tyme  of  their  firste  Incorporacion. 
1640-4  in  Rushiv.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  154  The  Patent 
for  the  Incorporation  of  the  Parish  Clerks.  1819  J.  MAR- 
SHALL Const.  t>//«._(i839>  195  The  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  at  his  instance. 

f  b.  The  document  creating  or  legalizing  a  cor- 
poration ;  a  charter.  Obs. 

a  1600  in  L'nf.  Gilds  302  A  new  incorporacion  wch  the  saide 
company  of  Taylors  had  procured  from  the  kinge.     1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  6  Adrian  spent  his  whole  reign 
in  a  . .  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  . .  granting  new  fran- 
chises and  incorporations. 

3.  An  incorporated  society  or  company ;  =  COR- 
PORATION. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  85  To  have  of 
them  an  incorporacion  . .  and  to  have  a  Master  and  Warden 
of  there  Crafle.  1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pa-ami,  ht-ut  (1826 
169  At  Courtopstrete  they  do  yet  reserve  a  Mace  and  a 
Home  assured  badges  of  an  incorporation.  1631  GOUGE 
Gad's  Arro-.us  m.  §  u.  206  Vniversities,  Innes  of  Court, 
Incorporations,  Companies,  and  other  such  like  Societies. 
,776  AUAM  SMITH  W.  N.  v.  i.  (.869)  II.  382  The  clergy  of 
every  established  church  constitute  a  great  incorporation. 
1822  SCOTT  ffigel  ix,  An  eminent  member  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Incorporation.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  S,  Pov.  in. 
iv,  Railroad  companies  and  other  incorporations. 
4.  Embodiment ;  an  embodied  realization,  rare. 
1645  M.  CASAUUON  Orif.  Temp.  Evils  2  That  opinion  of 
the  ancientest  Philosophers,  .that  the  Soules  of  men  had  a 
subsistence  long  before  their  incorporation.  1647  H.  MORE 
Poems  229  The  self-form'd  soul  may  work  without  In- 
corporation.  1866  GEO.  EL.OT  F.  Holt  xvi,  He  though  he 
saw  a  very  troublesome,  vigorous  incorporation  of  that 
nonsense  [enthusiasm]  in  Felix.  1884  J-  RAE  Conlemp. 
Socialism  233  Schmoller  ..  offers  us  no  other  incorporation 
of  his  dogma. 

Hence  (tumce-wds.)  t  Incorpora-tioner,  a  mem 
ber  of  an  incorporation  ;    Incorpora'tionist,  one 
who  favours  or  supports  incorporation. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  Ej,  At  the  townes  end  m< 
himthe  burgers  and  dunsticall  incorporationers  of  Witten- 
berg.    I'M  Daily  News  3'   Oct.  7/1  The  great  struggle 
centres  in  striving  to  obtain  a  majority  of  mcorporatiomsts 
in  the  council.  r,    , 

Incorporative   (rnkfiporftiv),   a.      [t 

CORPORATE  v.  +  -IVE.]    Characterized  by  or  tending 
to  incorporation. 

1592  \jn.lGaIathta  ll.  iii,  We  call  those  spirits  that  are 
the  grounds  of  our  arte,  and  as  it  were  the  metals  more  in- 
corporative  for  domination.  1716  M.  DAVIF.S  ,•)//«». fir,t. 
II.  424  The  same  true  infinite  God  and  truly  finite  Ma,, ... 
Temporally  and  Humanly  Communicative  and  Incorpora- 
tive. a*jWatm.  Rev-  U.  42°  The  mcorporative  union  ot 
two  sovereignties  under  a  common  head. 

Incorporator  (iakjMpSw'tw).  [agent-n.  m 
L.  form,  from  INCOIU'OKATL.] 

1.  One  who  incorporates  or  combines  into 
body  or  substance.  . 

1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV.  89  These  compound  mcorpoia- 
tors  of  sour  fruit,  sugar,  and  brandy.  ,,fnn 

2.  One  who  takes  part  in  the  formation  ot   an 
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incorporated  company;    j/v< .  t  U.S.    'one  <>1  tin- 
persons  named  in  an  act  of  incorporation ;  one  of 
the  original  members  of  an  incorporated  1 
company'  (Cent.  Diet.). 

1883  Harper's  -^".C-  Nov.   938,2  The  first    ilKorporalois 
were  not  practical  railroad  men.     1883  AincriLLiii  VII.  174 
The  incorporators  of  the  Chain  of  Kui  V^  l!ii  Igc  «  un.p^h^ . 
1887  Pall  MallG.  5  Nov.  6/1  Obliged  to  have  a 
of  the  incorporators  United  Suites  eiti/ens. 

3.  A  member  of  one  University  who  is  incor- 
porated in  another  (cf.  quots.  1679-1707  in  INCOR- 
PORATE v.  3  b). 

1887  J.  FOSTER  Prospectus  Alumni O. ton.,  I  havcanan^c'l 
to  include  also  in  my  wurk  all  honorary  and  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  as  well  as  Incorporators. 

t  Inco'rporature.  Obs.  rare  —  ",  [f.  L.  type 
*incorpordtiira,  i.  incorporare:  see  INCORPORATE 
and -u RE;  cf.  CORPORATUKI:.]  =  INCORPORATION. 

1570  LEVINS  Miinip.  192/14  Incorporature,  ineorpomtio. 

Incorporeal  inkpipo»TOU),  a.  (s6.~)  Also  6 
-iall.  [I.  I.,  iiiforpore-its  '.Maerobius  1:400)  with- 
out body  +  -AL  :.  cf.  CORPOREAL.]  Not  corporeal. 

1.  Having  no  bodily  or  material  structure ;  not 
composed  of  matter  ;  immaterial. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  387/2  God  may  make 
the  bodyly  corporall  water  able  to  worke  vpon  the  vnbodyed 

•     II      _    "   1_  tj  ....        „       ,l.._        £•_-/       LJ.'*t      ,.^.,.-.. 


incorporiall  soule.     1577  HANMER  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619 
190  A  Nature  incorruptible,  incorporeal!,  free  from  earthlj 


hly 


Matter.  1651  BAXTEK  Inf.  Bapt.  Apol.  2  Corporeal  signs 
cannot  work  or  make  an  impression  upon  incorporeal  souls. 
1713  BAKTELETT  Guardian  No.  130  P  20  They  are  not 
actuated  by  any  incorporeal  being  or  spirit.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  II.  II.  iii.  §  9. 104  Two  active  incorporeal  principles, 
heat  and  cold.  1873  JOWETT  Plata  (ed._2)  I.  403  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  soul  is  invisible  and  incorporeal. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  imma- 
terial beings. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vln.  37  The  sedentarie  Earth,  .. 
receaves,  As  Tribute  such  a  sumless  journey  brought  Of 
incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light.  i8ix  W.  R. 
SPENCER  Poems  200  Thy  taste's  quick  glance  of  incorporeal 
sight.  1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Tkeol.  133  The  incorporeal 
liberty  of  angelic  existences  ! 

3.  Law.  Having  no  material  existence  in  itself, 
but  attaching  as  a  right  or  profit  to  some  actual 
thing ;  esp.  incorporeal  hereditament  (see  quots.). 

1628  COKE  On  LM.  qa,  Grant,  Concessio,  is  properly  of 
things  incorporeall,  which  (as  hath  been  said)  cannot  passe 
without  Deed.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comni.  II.  iii.  20  An  ^n- 
corporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 
corporate  (whether  real  or  personal)  or  concerning,  or 
annexed  to,  or  exercisible  within,  the  same.  1802-11  BKN- 
THAM  Rat.  Jnd.  Evid.  (1827)  II.  555  note,  Property  called 
incorporeal,  such  as  an  annuity.  i844WiLLlAMS  Real  Prop. 
(1877)  ii  A  house  is  corporeal,  but  the  annual  rent  payable 
for  its  occupation  is  incorporeal. 

4.  In  which  the  body  is  not  (primarily)  aifected 
or  concerned. 

1887  GIFFEN  Pres.  Addr.  Econ.  Sc.  Sect.  Brit.  AUK, 
Numbers  employed  in  . .  what  may  be  called  incorporeal 
functions— that  is,  as  teachers,  artists,  and  the  like. 
B.  sb.  (pi.)  Things  incorporeal. 
1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  II.  Ixix.  195  Nor  is  it  onely  true 
in  Materials  and  Substances;  but  even  in  Spirits,  in  In- 
corporeals. 1678  CUDWORTH  Iittcll.  Syst.  i.  v.  776  Ihat 
Incorporeals  are  in  No  Place.  1793  T.  TAYLOR  tr.  1  Into 
Introd.  Timaeus  395  The  divine  nature  ..cannot  be  seen 
through  the  telescope,  and  incorporeals  are  not  to  bi 
viewed  with  a  microscopic  eye.  1880  MuUHUOCnnwll. 
§  28  It  is  manifest  that  incorporeals  are  incapable  of  transfer 
by  delivery.  .  ..  - 

Hence  t  Incorpo'realism,  the  doctrine  or  belie 
that  incorporeal  spirit  or  substance  exists,  f  In- 
corpo-realist,  one  who  holds  this  view.  Incor- 
porea'lity,  the  quality  of  being  incorporeal,  incor- 
poreity.  flncorpo-realize  v.  intr.,  lo  maintain 
the  theory  of  incorporeal  existence. 

1678  CUDWORTII  Intcll.  Syst.  I.  i.  I  22.  21  We  pass  to 
Pythagoras,  .it  is  well  known,  .that  he  was  a  professed  In- 
corporeal!^. Ibid.  §  26.  27  So  . .  did  all  the  other  ancient 
Atomists  . .  ioyn  Theology  and  Incorporeahsm  with  their 
Atoinical  Physiology.  Ibid.  §  33.  40  The  same  persons  did 
theologize  or  incorporealize,  asserting  souls  to  be  a  sub- 
stance really  distinct  from  matter  1846  LEO.  EUOT  tr 
Strauss"  Life  Jesus  II.  268  The  idea  that  demons  shunned 
incorporealily.  .,  -,  T 

Incorpo-really,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -!.]  In 
incorporeal  fashion ;  immaterially. 

,626   BACON  Sylva  §  700   It  b  Sound  alone,  that  doll 
immediately,  and   incorporeally,  affect   most.      1678  C 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  ,.  iv.  §  .5.  280  There  is  One  God., 
incorporeally  and  invisibly  present  m  all  things,  and  per- 
vading  them.     1865  DICKKNS  Mat.  !•>:  in.  xiv,  Possibly  I 
wooden  countenance  of  Mr.  Silas  W-yg  was  incorporeal  I  y 
before  him  at  those  moments.    1886  *nx*xHitt.jMHtnt. 
288  Christ  had  ascended  incorporeally  to  the  i-atlier 

Incorporeity l  (mk^pornu).  Also  7  eiron. 
-iety.  ff.  med.L.  type  *incorpon-Ms,  f.  mcor- 
fore-us  INCORPOREAL  :  see  -ITY  ;  cf.  CORPOREITY.] 

1.  The   quality  or   state   of  being   mcorporea 
immateriality  ;   with  //.,  an  incorporeal  attribute 

°'Zar,,-;;:oN  &  WALKER  Spirits  \  />«'.*  89  An  om,,i; 


INCORRECTLY. 

uuly  the   iucorporiety  of  thing*  so  seen.      1744 
Mris  §  .'70  1 1  the  Deity  ..  - 

.is  infti1  '  v.    1840-9 

SIR  J.  Siii'HKN  l:i\l.  1'ii'i;.    1850)  II.  421    '  :iial, 

after  death,  man  w.i  ,  :  [ate  of  pure  inc»rporcity. 

b.    In  legal  \L  J. 

a  1735  MA, 

"f  Incorporeity  hat! 
many  t,. 

2.  An  incorporeal  entity,  rare. 

1743  J.  Ki.i.ls  t\n  hrst 

btumbhng  Uodc  wu.  .10  c  .iiKjreity,  mui) 

entirely  void  of  , 

t Incorpore-ity -.  non<e-u'<l.   [:  \TE 

f.,  after  prec.]     The  quality  •  u-tl. 

1768-74  lYcjKf.R  Lt.  .\nt.   (18   -i 

.t:    a   Bank    and   South   Sea  Company,   and  tl,' 
hundred  fighting  men  a  regiment,  by  )i  '-ily 

and  regimentality  introduced  among  them. 

t  Incorpo'reons,  a.  Obs.    [f.'L.iiutrffn 
(see  INCORPOREAL}  +  -ous.]   =INI-<IIIIIIIRKAI.  i. 

1638  RAW-LEY   tr.    li.non's    Life   f,   /'•  •  'flit 

Reasonable    Soule:   which    is    Incorporcous   and   Dr. 
1683  E.  HOOKER  Prcf.  Pontage's  Mystic  Dili.  103  ftoft, 
There  must  be. .in  the  passions,  .some  kind  of  spiritualitie, 
otherwise  incorporeous  things  could  never  by  these  be  ID. 
as  objects  of  their  election. 

t  Incorpori'ficated,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f. 

IN- 3  +  forporijicate  (^CoRPOIUFV  q.v.  +  -ID*.] 
Unembodied ;  not  fixed  as  a  specific  substance. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  163  The  esurinc  salt  being 
incorporificated  is  farre  more  active  . .  then  when  it  hath 
received  its  body  by  becoming  a  specificated  salt. 

Incorpsed  (ink/upst),  a.  rare.  Also  7  en-. 
[f.  IN-  -  +  CORPSE  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  Made  into  one  body 
(with  something) ;  incorporated. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  88  (2nd  Qo.,  1604)  He  grew  vnl.i 
his  seate,  And  tosucli  wondrous  dooing  brought  his  horse, 
As  hadhebeeneincorp'st[s»<!tfCl0J.  '.JtHtftacorft't:  edit, 
from  Pope  incorps'd]  and  demy  natur'd  With  the  braue 
lieast.  18*8  j.  WILSON  mBlackm.Ma£.\\\U.  1 51  The 
dominion  o'  the  man  is  lost,  and  the  superior  incorpsed  with 
the  inferior  nature.  1881  W.  G.  PALUKAVK  in  .M.uin.  Mag. 
XLV.  33  A  fairy  structure  in  a  fairy  land  ;  itself  incorpsed 
.  .like  Shakespeare's  good  horseman,  into  that  on  and  amid 
which  it  is  placed. 

Incorrect  vinkjJre'kt),  a.  [ad.  L.  incorrect-us : 
see  IN-  ^  and  CORRECT  ;  cf.  also  F.  incorrect  (1421 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

f  1.  Uncorrected ;  not  corrected  or  amended  ; 
unchastened.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  iRolls)  III.  73  So  the  yere  stude  as 
incorrecte  from  that  tyme  vn  to  the  tymes  of  lulius  Cesar. 
1433  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  56  pe  synar  awdyr  t>a  leef  [either 
they  leave]  incorrect,  or  if  [bai]  correc  or  snyb  be  synnar, 
with  so  grete  scharpnes  &  ferisnes  bai  speke  [etc.].  1602 
SHAKS.  Ham.  l.  ii.  95  To  perscuer  In  obstinate  Condole- 
ment,  is  a  course  Of  impious  stubbornesse.  . .  It  shcwes  a 
will  most  incorrect  to  Heauen. 

2.  Of  a  book  :    Uncorrected  for  the  press ;  con- 
taining many  scribal  or  typographical  errors. 

i  1484  CAXTON  Cant.  Tales  (ed.  2)  Pref.,  Of  whyche 
bookes  so  incorrecte  was  one  broughte  to  me  vi.  yen 
1774  WARTON  Eng.  Poetry  Ivi.  (1840)  III.  290,  I  have  a 
most  incorrect  black  lettered  copy  in  duodecimo.  1850  L. 
HwrXlwfofttor.  vii.  136  The  plays  of  Shakespeare.,  the  m- 
correctest publication  that  ever  issued  from  the  \.\ 

3.  Of  style,  action,  etc. :  Not  in  conformity  with 
a  recognized  standard ;  improper,  faulty. 

1671  DUYLIEN  Def.  Epil.  Conq.  Granada,  The  Wit  of  the 
last  Age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their  language.  1735 
i'olE  Pni  Sat.  45  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect?  why, 
tike  it  I'm  all  submission,  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 
1834  MLDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  loo  According  to  the 
immortal  Brummel,  it  is  highly  incorrect  to  be  helped  a 
second  time  to  soup.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  tttd,  I  ersia  96 
\  practice  that  was  considered  incorrect. 

4.  Of  a  statement,  etc. :    Not  in  accordance  with 
fact ;  erroneous,  inaccurate. 

1818  WUJSTEK,  Incorrect,  ..  2   Not  according  to  truth; 
inaccurate  ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement,  nairati  .n  01 
lion.      18^  CAKLYLE  l-'redk.  Gt.  i.  v.  43  This  is  the  .^ 
--count ;  incorrect  in  some  unessential   particnla 


Sporietyol  substance  of  things  ..  but  the  unders 


. 

meaning,  though  often  an  incorrect  one. 

t Incorre  cted,  a.     Obs.  rare- .     [IN-, 

cf  prec.]     Not  corrected  or  amended. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstud.  /;'/.  i.  iii.  S  I'.cing  so  illiterate 
in  point  of  intellect,  and  their  scncc  so  mcorrected. 

Hence  t  Incorre-ctedness. 

1681  R  FLKMING  Fulfill  S.  ript.  (1801)  I.  App.  420  Ironl 
the  incorrectedncss  of  the  first  impression. 

t  Incorre-ction.   0/>s.  we.    [!N 
incomttion  incorrect  character  (1512  in  llatz.).J 

1    The  action  of  making  incorrect. 

1598  KLOKIO,  .•ieomttioue,  an  intorrection  or  marring  ol 
.my  thing. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  uncom 
1649  ARSWAY  Tal-ltt  (1661)9 

incorrection  of  ill  nature  maketh  one  odious. 

3.  Incorrectness,  fault, 

1788  H    Wu.|..iLEi6-//.,  Poetic  f.; 

of  barhaiism   and    ,  wo  P™1 

models  [of  pocliy]  formed  by  purity  and  taste. 

Incorrectly  iink^e-ktl.  , ,. -,ir.    [ 

,; 


INCORRECTNESS. 

follows.  1855  MACAI-LAY  Hist.  f«  «T.  III.  602  A  Latin 
word  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  was  incorrectly 
spelt  1884  I.  RAF.  Contcmp.  Socialism  247  I  wo  important 
,-con.,  ..which  he  incorrectly  ascribes  to  the 

political  »l  lhe  end  of  last  century. 

Incorrectness    ink,ire-ktnesi.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
1     The  quality  of  being  incorrect. 

1671  DRYDEN  Def.  Epit.  Caiiy.  GratuJa,  The  Incorrect- 
ness of  his  [Fletcher's]  language.  1749  HIRD  Camm. 
Horace  An  Poet.  240-51  (R.i  An  incorrectness  and  want  of 
care  in  the  Roman  writers  1821  LAMB  EfiaStr.  I.  Imperf. 
SytHf.,  A  great  deal  of  incorrectness  and  inadvertency., 
creeps'into  ordinary  conversation.  1864  Bow  EN  Logic  ix. 
267  It  is  more  difficult  to  weave  invalid  but  specious  argu- 

.  tawing  their  incorrectness. 
b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  mistake,  error,  fault. 

a  1771  GRAV  Lett.  I.  139  (Cent.)  Several  incorrectnesses  have 
been  altered  in  the  printing.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Enf.  Poetry 
Diss.  iii.  p.  l.xvii,  Many  of  these  petty  incorrectnesses  are 
not,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  Froissart.  1819  W.  IRVING 
in  Life  ft  Lett,  (18641  II.  378,  I  feel  certain  that  there  must 
be  many  incorrectnesses  in  my  writings.  1838-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  vi.  §  1 8.  268  Even  his  incorrectnesses  are 
often  but  sacrifices  remiired  by  good  taste. 

Incorrespo-ndence.  rare.    [Is-3.]    Want 

of  correspondence  or  harmony. 

1667  WATERHOL'SE  Fire  Land.  162  Trade  being  like  a 
Scale,  in  motion  up  and  down,  .upon  such  incorrespondence, 
if  not  insolvency,  must  acquiesse.  i8a>  COLERIDGE  Let.  to 
J.  H.  Green  25  May  in  Lett.  (1895)  708  The  repaired 
organs  might  from  intimate  in-correspondence  be  the  causes 
of  torture  and  madne>s. 

Incorrespo-ndency.  rare.   [I*-3.]    =prec. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  xyiii.  (1870)  185  The  frequent 
incorrespondency  of  his  diction  to  his  metre.  1845  J. 
MARTINEAU  Church  f,  State  in  Ess.  (1891)  II.  30  Who 
can  fail  to  observe  the  healthy  and  natural  tendency  of  this 
incorrespondency  to  right  itself? 

t  Incorrespo'ndent,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  3.] 
Not  corresponding ;  not  in  agreement  or  harmony. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  199  A  like  or  at  least- 
wise not  incorrespondent  forme  of  Church  government.  1667 
WATKRHOL'SE  Fire  Loud.  10  Convulsions,  incorrespondent 
to  their  general  designment. 

Iiicorresptvnding,  a.  [IN-  3.]  Not  corre- 
sponding ;  =  prec. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  is  cited  by  Worcester. 

Incorrigibility  (ink^rid^ibi'liti).      [f.   next 
+  -ITY  ;    cf.    F.    incorrigibilite    (1694    in    Diet.    ! 
Acad.).]    The  quality  of  being  incorrigible  :  a.  of   j 
being  evil  beyond  correction  ;    f  b.  of  not  being 
liable  or  open  to  correction  (obs.~). 

a  1631  DONNE  Sirm.  xxxvi.  336  There  is  an  incorrigibility 
in  which  when  the  reproofe  cannot  lead  the  Will  it  must 
draw  blood.  1643  PRYNNE  Sffi'.  P<yiver  Parl.  App.  149  The  i 
absolute  Soveraignty  . .  irresistibilitie,  incorrigibility  of  the 
Kings  of  ludah  and  Israel  by  their  whole  States,  Congrega- 
tions [etc.  1.  1740  WARBURTON  Dh\  Legat.  v.  i.  Wks.  1811 
V.  16  If  the  corrigibility  of  a  bad  soil  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  end  of  the  Dispensation . .  the  incorrigibility  of  it  was 
as  well  fitted  to  the  mean.  1881  Lam  Kef.  6  Prob.  Div.  169 
Drunkenness,,  .crime,,  .incorrigibility. 

Incorrigible  •ink^ridjib'l),  a.  (si.)    Forms: 
4  incorygibile,  5  -corigibyll,  -corrygyble,  6- 
iucorrigible,  (6  -ibill,  -yble).     fa.  F.  iticorrigi-    \ 
ble  (1334  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  incorrigibilis    \ 
(Seneca),  f.  in-  (lN-3)  +  *corrigibilis  CORRIGIBLE, 
f.  eorrigere  to  correct :  see  -1BLE.]     Incapable  of 
being  corrected  or  amended. 

1.  Bad  or  depraved  beyond  correction  or  reform  • 
of  persons,  their  habits,  etc. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xiii.  5  Incorygibile  malice  vndire 
he  lippes  of  bairn.  1482  Monk  o/  Evesliam  (Arb.)  68  Y 
hadde  wende  they  had  be  incorrygyble.  1583  BABINGTON 
Coniniamitn.  iii.  116371  28  Then  is  the  partie  . .  incorrigible, 
and  past  all  hope  of  amendment  in  mans  eyes.  1655  R. 
YOUNGK  Agst.  Drunkards  6  An  habituated,  infatuated,  in- 
corrigible, cauterized  Drunkard.  1710  STEELE  Tatlcr 
No.  231  F  I  Many  ill  Habits,  .which,  after  we  have  indulged 
ourselves  in  them,  become  incorrigible.  1788  Disinterested 
Love  I.  95,  I  found  you  incorrigible  to  my  remonstrances. 
11850  Aral'.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  527  His  father  continually 
chastised  him,  yet  still  Aladdin  remained  incorrigible. 

f2.  Of  something  faulty  or  defective:  That  cannot 
be  improved  or  set  right.  Of  disease  :  Incurable. 

1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Goi<.  5  The  most  miserable  astate  of 
the  weale  publyke,  and  as  it  seined  incorrigible.  1668  H . 
MORE  Dh>.  Dial.  i.  .\\xviii.  11713)  85  The  loss  is  many 
times  irrecoverable,  and  the  inconvenience  incorrigible. 
1740  WARHL'RTOX  Div.  Legal,  v.  i.  Wks.  iSir  V.  16  The 
soil  of  Judea  was  absolutely  incorrigible.  1804  AHERS'ETHY 
SrtrgiiiilObs.  45  A  malignant  ulcer,  which .  .was  incorrigible 
by  any  medical  means  employed. 

1 3.  Not  liable  or  open  to  correction  ;  so  good 
that  it  cannot  be  improved.  Obs.  rare  —  '. 

1611   K.    PEAKE   tr.  Scriio's   yd  lik.    Archil.   Ab,   The 
R.:uder  being  well  instructed  . .  may,  without  any  further 
labour,  make  a  good  and  incorrigible  peece  of  worke. 
B.  s/i.  One  who  is  incorrigible. 

1746  W.   HORSLEV  Foal  (1748)  I.  245  The  Man  is  an  In- 
corrigible  ;  all  gentle  Rebukes  are  lost  upon  him.     1818  P. 
L    31    II.    279    Lazy   incor- 
:  j  resume  their  thievish  practices  again. 

Inco-rrigibleness.     [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]   The 

quality  of  being  incorrigible. 

.  "  '63'  18401  96  There  is  the  mark  of  his 

-  tableriess,   that  he 

•-   JacaHtism  4  The 

the  utmost  degree  of 

iB6-j    l:   -i  ,   Min.Pntfh.  195  On  account 

of  tic  i    the   people,   the   wise   and  llie 

prophets  would  be  silent. 
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Incorrigibly  ^inkp-ridsibli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  incorrigible  manner  ;  beyond  the 
possibility  of  amendment  ;  obstinately,  stubbornly. 
1610  BP.  CARLETON  Jurisd.  290  If  hcc  persUt  therein  in- 
corrigibly, it  is  nothing  inconueiiient  for  the  Church  to 
depart  from  him.  1748  FIELDING  JacobUS*  7r«/.  No-  34 
F  8  The  writers  of  those  papers  were  so  incorrigibly  dull. 
x8io  SYD.  SMITH  tt'ks.  (1867)  I.  189  A  few  boys  are  in- 
corrigibly idle,  and  a  few  incorrigibly  eager  for  knowledge. 

tlncorro'borated,  a.  Obs.  rare.  PH-S.J 
Uncorroborated. 

1784  AVw  Spectator  No.  17.  3/2  An  incorroboraled 
charge  of  treason. 

Incorrodible  (ink^rju-dibl),  a.  [Ix-  ;f.]  In- 
capable of  being  corroded. 

1855  Cornwall  217  As  compared  with  iron,  it  [copper] 
is  remarkably  incorrodible.  1897  Kei\  of  Rev.  Oct.  429 
Aluminum  is  practically  incorrodible. 

lucorro'sive,  a.    rare.      [!N-  ^.]      Not  cor- 

rosive; having  no  tendency  to  corrosion. 

1871  Echo  6  Jan.,  Porcelain  teeth,  when  carefully  manu- 
factured, .  .are  low  in  price,  they  are  incorrosive. 

Incorrumptibiletee,   obs.   var.   INCOHRUPTI- 

BILITY. 

Incorrupt  (ink^rf  pt),  a.  NOWTWV.  [ad.  L. 
incorrupt-its,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  corruptus  COBBUFT  a.] 
Not  corrupt;  free  from  corruption. 

1.  Of  organic  matter  :  Free  from  decomposition 
or  putrefaction  ;  not  decayed  or  rotten  ;  not  in- 
fected by  that  which  causes  decay  ;  sound. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  149  Was  i-founde..J>e 
body  of  Pallantes,  unroten  and  Jncorupt.  1431-50  tr. 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  365  Where  the  bodies  of  men  neither  rote 
neither  be  beriedde,  but  lye  with-owte  incorrupt*.  1598 
HAKLUVT  Voy.  I.  n  When  hee  had  scene  with  his  eyes, 
and  handled  with  his  hands  the  incorrupt  body  of  the 
f  'ru>nid  King  and  Martyr,  a  sudden  feare  came  vpon  him. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  56  Sin,  that  first  Distemperd  all 
things,  and  of  incorrupt  Corrupted.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad 
xix.  36  And  dropt  Ambrosia  into  his  nose,  To  keep  his 
body  incorrupt  and  sweet. 

f  b.  Incapable  of  corruption  ;  incorruptible. 


1550  CRANMER  Defence  n6b,  The  first  churche  of  the 
Apostles  ..  was  moste  pure  and  incorrupte,  1579  LVLY 
Enphues  (Arb.)  151  That  he  be.. brought  vp  in  such  a 
place  as  is  incorrupt,  both  for  the  ayre  and  manners.  1653 
MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  374  The  incorruptest 
Council  of  those  Waldenses,  or  first  Reformers. 

b.  Of  the  text  of  books,  languages,  etc. :  Un- 
affected by  error  or  corruption. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  99  The  quotations  . .  are  taken,  ad 
-,'crbum^  out  of  those  bookes  which  are  incorrupt.  1676  tr. 
Gnillatiere^s  Voy.  Athens  149  Their  Language  at  Athens 
is  the  most  pure  and  incorrupt  of  all  the  Cities  in  Greece. 
1873  H.  ROGERS  Orig.  Bible  vii.  (1875)  260  To  preserve  the 
text  incorrupt. 

3.  Morally  uncorrnpted  ;  pure  in  life ;  esp,  faith- 
ful and  upright  ia  the  discharge  of  duty,  not  to  be 
bribed  or  led  into  wrong-doing. 

1545  JOVE  Exp.  Dart.  vii.  (R.),  The  mobt  juste  and  in- 
corrupt juge.  1669  MILTON  Free  Cotnmw.  Wks.  (1847) 
448/2  Such  a  king,  who  . .  may  have  no  vicious  favourite, 
may  hearken  only  to  the  wisest  and  incorruptest  of  his 
Parlament.  a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  Mum.  Geo.  //,  I.  373  We 
have  no  succession  of  incorrupt  senators.  1858  POLSON 
f.uw  fy  L.  92  Dr.  Parr  has  observed,  that  to  -say  of  a  judge 
that  he  was  incorrupt  was  hardly  to  eulogize  him. 

Incorru'pt,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  trans. 
To  render  incorrupt ;  to  preserve  from  corruption. 

[1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings  (1846*  47  He  that  will  live. . 
let  hym  beleve,  let  him  be  incorrupted  &  quyckened.]  1890 
TALMAGE  Fr.  Manger  to  Throne  304  That  purity  which 
incorrupts  the  corruptible. 

t  Incorrupta*rian.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec. 
adj.  +  -ARIAN.]  One  who  holds  the  world  to  be 
incorruptible  or  not  liable  to  decay. 

1690  T.  KURNET  Th.  Eartk  in.  23  Porphyry  ..  had  the 
same  principles  with  these  aHernalists  in  the  text,  or,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  incorruptarians,  and  thought  the  world 
never  had,  nor  ever  would  undergo  any  change. 

t  Incomrpted, a.  Obs.  [lN-3.]  Notcorrupted. 

1.  Not  decayed  or  putrefied;   = INCORRUPT  i. 

1593  Rites  4-  Mon.  Ck.  Durh.  (Surtees)  86  Not  onely  his 
bodie  was  hole  and  incorrupted,  but  the  vestments  wherin 
his  bodie  laie.  .freshe,  saife  and  not  consumed.  1646  SIR!*. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  172  A  speciall  proprielie  in 
the  flesh  of  Peacocks  rost  or  boiled,  to  preserve  a  long  time 
incorrupted,  hath  been  the  assertion  of  many. 

2.  Free  from  corruption,  debasement,  or  perver- 
sion ;  =  INCORRUPT  2. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q,  i.  xi.  47  That  soile,  where  all  good 
thini^  did  grow,  . .  As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  MD\V. 
1638  CHILLINGW.  Relig.  Prot.  i.  iii.  §  27.  141  How  shall  I 
be  assured,  that  the  Scriptures  are  incorrupted  in  these 
places?  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  274  The  incorrupted 
Christianity  being  once  made  the  Religion  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Uncorrupted  in  morals,  virtue,  chastity,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  etc. ;   —  INCORRUPT  3. 

15*9  MORR  Dyaloge  123  b/z  They  shall  . .  commende  y" 
thyngys  whychnow  theyr  incorrupted  conscyenceabhorreth. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pofsis  in.  xxiv.  (Arb. i  2^9  [It 
becomes!  Prie.sts  to  be  sober  and  sad  ..  a  ludge  to  be  in- 
corrupted.  1652  GAULE  Kliigastront.  259  Upon  this  u"n- 
dition,  that  they  should  sacrifice  an  incorrupled  virgin. 
1654  tr.  Martinis  Con<],  China  156  One  onely  City.. 
which  was  yovcnitd  by  an  incorrupted  Tartar,  refused  to 
submit.  1768  BOSWFI.L  Corsica  (ed.  2)  363,  I  found  in 
him  the  incorrupted  virtues  uf  the  brave  islander. 


INCORRUPTION. 

I  Knee  t  Xncorrtrptedness.  rare  —  1. 

1653  VALGHAN  Life  T.  Jackson  in  J.'s  Wks.  (18441  I. 
p.  xl/A  sure  and  honourable  argument  of  the  incorrupled- 
ncs.-,  of  that  place. 

Incorruptibility.  Also  5  incomirapt-. 
[ad.  late  L.  incorruptibilitas  (Tertullian),  f.  in- 
corrupt ibil-is  INCORRUPTIBLE  :  see  -ITY.  So  F. 
incorruptibility  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  physically  incorruptible, 
or  not  subject  to  decomposition  or  decay. 

1460-70  Bm.  (Jtiinttssenfe  7  pe  vertu  of  brennynge  watlr  is 
•-;•  Ii  t'.u  ..  it  holdib  incorrumptibiletee  and  an  euene  heete. 
1526  TINPALE  i  tVr.  xv.  54  When  this  corruptible  hath  put 
on  incorruptibilite.  1605  TIMME  Qufrsit.  n.  iv.  116  The 
incorruptibilitie  of  gold  maketh  it  the  best  medicine.  1713 
I'.EKKKLEY  l/ylos  ff  Phil.  HI.  Wks.  1871  I.  354  The  being 
of  a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  those  great 
articles  of  religion.  1874  J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  38/2  The 
Aphthartodocetae  attributed  to  our  Lord's  Body  .  .  incor- 
ruptibility. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  morally  incorruptible; 
invincible  honesty  or  uprightness. 

1830  Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  iv.  (186^)  238  A  guardian 
of  the  purity  of  the  corporation,  and  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  vestry.  1849  GROTK  Greece  n.  Ixiv.  {1862}  V.  477  An 
established  reputation  for  .  .  incorruptibility. 

Incorruptible  (iotyrp-ptfbl),  a.  (sb.}  [a.  F. 
incorruptible  t^Oresme  1  4th  c.)  or  ad.  late  L.  incor- 
rupt ibilis  (Tertullian),  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  corntptibilis 
CORRUPTIBLE.] 

1.  Incapable  of  undergoing  physical  corruption  ; 
that  cannot  decay  or  perish  ;  everlasting,  eternal. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xci.  12  He  sail  be  incoruptibil  .. 
in  heuen.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  in.  xiii.  (1495)  56 
'J'he  resonable  soule  is  euerlastynge  incorruptyble  and  may 
not  dey.  15*6  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xv.  52  The  trompe  shall  blowe 
and  the  deed  shall  ryse  incorruptible.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
334  margin,  Golde  is  incorruptible.  1651  J.  GOODWIN 
Rcdcmpt.  Redeemed  iv.  §  31.  64  Though  all  the  individuals 
of  a  species  be  corruptible  .  .  yet  the  species  it  self  remaines 
incorruptible.  1786  tr.  Beck/two's  I'athnk  (1834)  91  Beds 
of  incorruptible  cedar.  1830  TENNYSON  Deserted  House  v, 
Life  and  Thought  .  .  in  a  city  glorious  ..  have  bought  A 
mansion  incorruptible.  1886  biucwicK  Hist.  Ethics  ii.  86 
The  blessed  and  incorruptible  has  no  troubles  of  its  own,  and 
causes  none  to  others. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  morally  corrupted;   that 
cannot  be  perverted  or  bribed. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  298  Suppos'd  Not  incorruptible  of 
Faith,  not  prooff  Against  temptation,  ti  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  101  Incorruptible  abstinence 
and  honesty.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  xix. 
v.  163  Invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  1837  CAR- 
LVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  H.  v,  Till  all  the  Convention.,  had 
almost  indicted  the  Incorruptible  there  on  the  spot.  Ibiti. 
v.  v,  Robespierre  himself  .  .  opens  his  incorruptible  lips 
copiously  in  the  Jacobins  Hall.  1870  DICKENS  E.  Dread 
ix,  A  man  of  incorruptible  integrity. 

3.  as  J/'.  (//-)  An  ancient  Christian  sect,  the  Aph- 
thartodocetse,  who  maintained  the  incorruptibility 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyc/.,  fncorrufitibUs,  incorrupt  t&tlts, 
the  name  of  a  sect  which  sprang  out  of  the  Eutychian.-,. 
Their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  That  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  incorruptible.  1853  M.  KELLY  tr.  Gosselin's 
Pope  Mid,  Ages  I.  89  The  edict  of  Justinian  in  favour  of 
the  sect  called  the  Incorruptibles, 

Iiicorrrrptibleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  incorruptible  ;  incorrupti- 
bility. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vm.  ii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Pure- 
ness  and  incoruptiblenes  of  mater.  1579  FLLKE  He  skins 
J'arl.  -211  Wicked  men  are  not  made,  .partakers  of  incor- 
ruptiblenesse.  1658  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  14  xvi. 
(1669)  64/1  So  much  a  Soul  hath  of  Heavens  purity  and 
incorruptiblcness,  as  it  hath  of  Sincerity.  1685  BOYLE  Eng. 
Notion  Nat.  iv.  114  The  incorruptibleness  and  immutability 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

InCOrrU'ptibly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
an  incorruptible  manner  ;  in  a  way  not  subject  to 
corruption. 

IS79  Fi'LKK  I/cskins'  Far/.  351  Which  \vorde  of  God 
feedeth  them  that  are  corruptible  incorruptibly.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Ma  doc  i.  xv,  The  dead,  In  royal  grave  -clothes 
habited  ..  with  precious  gums  and  spice  Fragrant,  and  in- 
corruptibly preserved. 

lucorruption  (ink^jrpjan).  arch.    [a.  F.  /"«- 

corruption  (iath  c.)  or  ad.  late  I.,  iniorruptidn-em 

\    ^Tertullian),  f.  in-  (Iw-  3)  +  corruption  cm,  Cou- 

KUPTION.] 

1.  Freedom  from  physical  corruption  or  decay  ; 
incorrupt  condition.  Now  arch,  and  only  in  refer- 
ence to  i  Cor.  xv.  42,  etc. 


1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xv.  42  Hit  is  sowen  in  corrupcion  anil 
yseth   in    incorrupcion.     15 
xvi.  101  Oure  synnes  shall 


ryseth   in    incorrupcion.     1558   BP.  WATSON  Se?'.  Sacrum. 
ll  kyndle 


xvi.  101  Oure  synnes  shall  kyndle  oure  paynt,  .nul  •. 
ruption  of  bodye  and  soule  shall  without  ende  continue  the 
same.  1611  BIBLE  ll'isd.  vi.  18-19  The  giuing  heed  vntoher 
lawes,  is  the  assurance  of  incorruption.  And  incorruption 
maketh  vs  neeie  vnto  God.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psend. 
/•'/>.  in.  xxv.  172  The  same  preservation,  or  rather  incorrup- 
tion, w=  have  observed  in  the  flesh  of  Turkeys,  Capons, 


\V,  H.  Poi'E  Fcrnley  Lect.  155  Its  incorrupt!.. n  . 

ne.ss  WLTC  imparted  '  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  (Ihost  '. 

f  2.  Freedom  from  corrupt  conduct ;  uprightness 

and  honesty.  Obs. 

i6ooH.i[[  \ND  I.  ivy  XLVI.  1235  L. /Emylius  P:uilus.  .whose 
incorruption  and  abstinence  from  the  publickt  treasure  was 


INCORBUPTIVE. 

such  that  [etc.].      1677  Govt.  I'cnicc  19.?  Ancient  Senators 
eminent  for  Incorruption  and  good  Oeconomie. 

t  3.  Of  texts  :  Freedom  from  erroneous  altera- 
tions ;  purity.  Obs. 

1638  CHILLISGW.  Relig.  Prot.  I.  iii.  §  27.  141  For  the  in- 
corruption  of  Scripture,  I  know  no  ration. ill  assurance  we 
can  have  of  it.  1661  STILLINUPL.  Orig.  Sucr.  in.  iv.  §  y 
The  controversie  between  the  present  Hebrew  Copies  ana 
the  LXX.  in  point  of  integrity  and  incorruption. 

t  Incorru-ptive,  «•  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-! 
+.  COKEUPTIVE;  cf.  late  L.  incorruptivus  (Jerome).] 
Incorruptible,  not  liable  to  decay. 

1744  AKENSIDE  Pleas.  Imag.  \.  435^  Round  her  brow  To 
twine  the  wreathe  of  incorruptive  praise. 

Incorru'ptly,  adv.  [f.  IXCOBBUPT  a.  +  -LY-.] 
In  an  incorrupt  manner ;  purely ;  uprightly. 

a  1583 in Strype  Li/eGrindal(i-jio}il.  App.  vii.  71  Whether 
your  Bishop  and  his  Chancellour,  commissaries, and  all  other 
his  officers,  do  minister  Justice  indifferently,  and  incorruptly 
to  all  Her  Majesty's  Subjects.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Camm.  Titus 
i.  14  If  it  be  purely  and  incorruptly  preached.  1641  MILTON 
Ck.  Govt.  l.  I,  Observation  will  shew  us  many  deepe  coun- 
seliers  of  state  and  judges  to  demean  themselves  incorruptly 
in  the  setl'd  course  of  affaires. 

Incorru-ptness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  incorrupt,  in  its  various  senses. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  ll.(i723)  107  Integrity 
and  Incorruptness  of  Manners.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  i  The 
incorruptness  and  general  use  of  the  old  British  [tongue], 
before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons.  1775  DE 
LOLME  Eng.  Const,  n.  vi.  (1784)  245  They  have,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  function,  shown  an  incorruptness.  1876 
BANCROFT  Hist.  If.  S.  V.  xlvii.  62  With  the  faults  of  pride, 
inflexibility,  and  dilatoriness,  he  also  had  incorruptness. 
i88t  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  App.  46  A  suspicion 
as  to  the  incorruptness  of  the  existing  MSS. 

Inoorteyn,  obs.  form  of  ENCUBTAIN  v. 
t  Inco-stive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    [?  f.  IN-*  +  COS- 
TIVE.]  =  COSTIVE. 

1570  LEVISS  M.inif.  153/43  These  Mowing,  .doo  rather 
sigmfie  passiuely  :  as,  Incostiue,  stifatus  ventrt. 

tlncoimselable,  a.   Obs.  rare-1 

Not  open  to  counsel ;  unwilling  to  be  advised. 

1551  LYNDESAY  Monarch  2558  Gyf  he  jit  remamth 
obstinat  And  to  the  holy  kirk  Incounsolable  [v.  r.  incoun- 
salabill]. 

Incounter,  -traunce,  -trie,  obs.  ff.  ENCOUN- 
TER, etc. 

In-COUntry  (i-n,k»-ntri).  Sc.  [f.  IN  adv.  12  d 
+  COUNTBY.]  The  inland  country,  the  interior ;  the 
mainland  as  opposed  to  the  outlying  isles;  the 
country  within  reach  of  the  capital  and  centre  of 
civilization,  as  distinguished  from  outlying  districts. 

1565  MARY  Q.  SCOTS  Let.  23  Aug.  in  Keith  Hist.  Scot.  (1734) 
qiTbure  Rebellis  he  retiterate  thame  to  the  In-cuntre,  the 
suffering  quhairof  is  na  wayis  to  us  honourabll.  1596 
DALRYMPLF.  lr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1.  2  Before  I  begin  the 
historic  of  the  Inne  cuntrey,  I  wil  first  . .  descrme  t 
quarteris  and  boundes  of  Scotland,  a 1639  SFOTTOWOOO 
Hist  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  412  In  the  Isles  and  High-lands  were 
likewise  great  Troubles :  nor  was  the  In-country  more  quiet. 

Ineoup  v. :  see  INCOOP. 

t  Incouple,  v.  Obs.  rare-".  [f.lN--     COUPLE.] 
trans.  To  couple  together. 
1611  FLORID,  Incofpiare,  to  incouple. 

Incourage,-ment,etc.,  obs.  ff.  ENCoDBAGE.etc. 

1550  NICOLL  Thucyd.fxj  (R.)  The  othere  rulers,  through  the 
requeste  &  incouragement  of  the  Meganens,  wolde  assaye 
to  take  the  port  of  Athens. 

Incourcion,  obs.  form  of  INCURSION. 

t  Incourse.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  yn-.  [ad.  L. 
incurs-us  see  INCUBSE),  with  assimilation  to  con- 
course, recourse,  or  to  OF.  etuours,  incours  (14*  c. 
in  Godef.).]  Running  in  ;  inflow,  inrush ;  assault, 
attack. 

a  1440  Ps.  .rci  in  Found.  St.  Bartliolomm' s  (b.  b. .  1.  b.) 
8  Thou  schalt  nat  drede  for  the  nyghte  drede  .  •'»»'»« 
yncourse  [L.  «4  BKWTO]  and  myddaydevyl.  1578  BANIST.^ 
Hist.  Man  v.  81  Nothyng  resisteth  the  mcourse  therof  into 
the  intrels.  1668  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  Man. 
i.  ii.  306  Its  Substance  is  exceeding  thin,  but.  very  compact, 
lest  they  should  break  by  a  strong  incourse  of  the  blood. 

Incourtatne,  obs.  form  of  ENCUUTAIN  v. 

Incou'rteously,  adv.  [lN-3.]  UnconrteoMly, 
impolitely. 

,839  MACAULAV  in  Trevelyan  Life  II.  367,  I  was  ..  un- 
willing to  act  incourteously  towards  a  person  who  to  me 
personally  had  shown  the  most  marked  civility. 

t  Incouth,  scribal  var.  of  UNCOUTH,  strange. 

c  .340  Cursor  M.  16541  (Laud  MS.)  To  bery  ynne  mcoubc 

\otlicr  MSS.  vncuth]  men  that  to  that  Cite  sought. 

tlnco'venanted,//'r.a.  Obs.  rare-  .  [IN--.J 
Brought  into  covenant. 

1656  S.  WINTER  Serm.  23  The  children  of  believing  parent- 
are  incovenanted,  therefore  they  are  to  be  sealed  with  th 
initial  seal  of  the  covenant. 

t  Inco-venanting,  a.  Obs.  rare     .    \ 
see  COVENANT  v.  4.]     Not  covenanting  ;  not  sign- 
ing the  Covenant. 

1640  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  ill.  (1692)  I-  3»4  Act  anent 
iucovenanting  Patrons. 

Incover,  variant  of  ENCOVEB  v. 
tlnco-verable,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  lN-J 
*coverable,  f.  COVER  z<.-]      Irrecoverable,  irrevo- 

t6  Wills  *  Inv  N.  C.  {Surtees  1835^  107,  I  sir  Thomas 
folfeT.maks  my  l^t  and  incoverable  will  and  testament  m 
maner  &  forme  following. 
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Incraclle,  obs.  form  of  EXCRAULE  v. 

t  Incra'fty,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    [Erroneous  form 
for  UNCKAFTY,  with  IN-  :>.]     Unskilful,  stupid. 

a  1520  BARCLAY  Ju^urtk  \  vj  b,   N   t   ha   fUOt    Ml 
selfe  to  be  corrupte  with  lust  nor  incrufty  sluulhc. 

Incrash  (i'n,kr:vf).  rare.  [f.  IN-  '  -t-  C'IIAMM.] 
A  crashing  in  ;  a  breaking  in  with  a  crash. 

1861  Maon.  Mag.  III.  327  No.. trace  of  the  murderous 
incrash  of  the  ball  which  hau  slain  him. 

Incrasion :  see  INCRASSIOX. 

t  Incra'ssant,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.     [ad.   I,,  iii- 

crassant-i'in,  pres.  pple.  of  incrassare  :  see  next.]    I 
A.  adj.  Thickening :   said  of  medicines  supposed   \ 
to  thicken  the  '  humours'.    B.  sb.  An  '  incrassant" 
medicine  or  preparation. 

1678  SALMON  Pluirtn.  I. and.  vi.  ii.  814  IncrassaJit,  such 
as  make  thin  humors  thick.  1810  REES  Cycl.  s.v.,  In- 
crassanls,  or  itu  rassating  medicines,  .of  the  old  writers  . . 
such  medicines  as  were  imagined  to  condense  or  thicken  the 
blood  and  humours. 

Incrassate  (inkne'sft),  a.     [ad.  L.  incrassal- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  incrassare :  see  next.] 
fl.  Thickened  (in  consistence) ;  condensed.   Obs. 
1608  \\M.l.KT  Hexapla  Exod.  121  The  aire..  was  incrassate 
and  thickned.     1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  N.  Test.  Heb.  xi.  3 
That  Earth  is  but  incrassate  Humor,  and  Humor  (or  Water) 
incrassate  Air,  and  Air  incrassate  Fire,  and  Fire  incrassate 
vegetative  Spirit,  and  that  incrassate  intellectual  Spirit. 
1 2.  fig.  Of  the  mind  :  Dulled,  made  gross.  Obs. 
1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  cxix.  70  Their  heart  is  incrassate 
and  grosse.     a  1660  —  Sfriu.  Wks.  1684  IV.  xiv.  657  Their 
understandings  were  so  gross  within  them,  being  fatned  and 
incrassate  with  magical  phantasms. 
3.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Of  a  thickened  or  swollen  form. 
1760  J.   LEE  Introd.   Bot.  (1765)  225  The  Peduncle  or 
Flower-stalk . .  is  said  to  be  . .  Incrassate,  thickened  towards 
the  Flower.     1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  260  Incrassate, 
disproportionably  thick  in  part.  Ibid.  294  Margin. .Incrassate, 
when  the  margin  is  disproportionably  thick.     1847).  HARDY 
in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  248  Antenna;  short,  in- 
crassate.   1856-8  W.  CLARK  Van  dir  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  382 
Femora  often  incrassate. 

Incrassate  (inkra-sifit),  v.     [f.  L.  incrassat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  incrassare  to  thicken,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  -f 
crassare  to  make  thick,  f.  crassus  CRASS.] 
L  trans.  To  thicken  in  consistence ;  to  condense, 
inspissate.     Now  rare. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  255  The  nature  of  the  seed  is 
astringent:  it  doth  incrassat  and  thicken  humors.  1658  blK 
T.  BROWNE  llydriot.  23  Liquors,  whichtime  hath  incrassated 
into  gellies.  1709  BLAIK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  74  Ihat 
does  not  hinder  its  Blood  from  being  incrassated  by  Cold 
and  bad  Dyet.  1864  ALGER  Future  Life  I.  i.  8  Incrassated 
and  clogged  with  vapors  and  steams. 
b.  absol. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  194  That  [gum],  .is  of  a  stronger 
operation  to  thicken  and  incrassat.  1718  QUINCY  Couipl. 
Disp.  96  Tis  reckon'd  to  cool  and  incrassate. 

•f  c.  intr.  To  grow  thick,  to  become  condensed. 
1733  CHEYNE  Eng.   .Malady  i.  iii.  §  7  d734>  2'   These 
naturally  subtile  Parts,  .incrassate  and  grow  clumsy. 
1 2.  fig.  To  make  gross  (the  mind,  etc.) ;  to  dull, 
stupefy.  Obs. 

a.  1660  HAMMOND  5V««.Wks.  1684  IV.  xiii.  651  Their  spirits 
fatned  and  incrassated  within  them.  1666  SPI-KSTOWE  bpir. 
Chym  Pref.  (1668)  6  Men  that  have  incrassated  their  souls. 

f  3.  To  thicken  in  sound :  see  INCHASSATED  b. 

4.  To  thicken  in  form  :  see  INCBASSATED. 

Hence  Inora'ssating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

i6ao  VENNER  Via  Recta  viii.  170  Some  meals,  .are  of  an 
attenuating  and  soluble  faculty. . ;  and  some  of  an  incrassal- 
ing,  and  an  astringent.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet 
26s:  In  the  Case  of  incrassating  or  thickening.  1767  Ooocn 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  179  Of  a  cooling,  incrassating,  and  agglu- 
tinating nature.  1771  J-  S.  Le  Dran'sObsen:  Surf.  (ed.  4! 
Diet.,  Pachnntica,  incrassating  Medicines. 

Incrassated  (takne-wtM),  ///-  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED  '.]  Thickened  :  esp.  in  Zool.  and  bot.  =  Ix- 

CBASSATE  a.  3. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Kctif.  11850)  I-  >43  Tl"  angels  .. 
also  lost  their  celestial  natures.  . .  and,  becoming  more  in- 
crassated, were  thereby  . .  penetrable  by  that  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  1806  GALPINE  Brit.  Bot.  309 


- 
springing  vertically  from  ihe  frond. 

+  b    Thickened  in  sound  :  used  as  =  aspirated. 

,668  WILKINS  Real  Ctiar.  367  V  Consonant  : 
same  power  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  B  asperated,  or 
rtther  incrassated.     So  the  Western  Jews  pronounce  their 
Letter    (l)  when  not  Dageshated.    1691  RAY  Ace.  Bl 
il-,,rds  1(6  The  sound  we  give  to  C  Consonant,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  K  aspirated  or  incrassated  or  /.//. 

Incrassation  (inkra-^'-JanX     [n.  of  actic 
L.  incrassare  :  see  INCRASSATK  v.] 

1  The  action  of  incrassating,  or  condition  of  ben* 
incrassated  ;  thickening,  condensation 


INCREASE. 

hould  be  (..ill 

f2.   1'hiim-tK-  •  thickening' ;  applied  by  Will, 
to  aspiration.   Obs. 

1668  WILKIKS  Ke.it  Char.  367  (I  .e  such  an 

,ation  of  the  letter    P>  as  (\  L'is  answer- 

able lu  the  Or-  < 

Incrassative  '•>••  .  «.  mid  sl>.  t  Obi. 

[f.  L.  in>ra$.<st-t  ppl.  stem  of  iiurassare  JNU: 

NATK.  -f  -1VK.] 

A.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  '  incrassating'  or 
thickening  the  'humours'.  B.  sb.  A  medicine  or 
picparation  having  this  property. 

1666  HARVEY  Mori:  An 

the   blood.     1853   K.  HAMILTON  Flora  Homtrof   11.68   ll- 
juice  is  very  cunycalint;,  in   n 

Incra'SBion,  perverted  form  lor  Ixt'U.vns.Vi 
(sense  I  ),  (for  the  sake  of  the  i : 

.11618  SVI.VESTHR  Tokatto  Haltered  454  Also  it 
dries  away  the  I'-loud.  .by  whose  incrasM 
The  vital!  spirits  in  an  unwonted  fashion  Are  bay'd  and 
barred  of  their  passage  due  Through  all  the  veins. 

f  I'ncre,  <*•  Sc.  Obs.  [Of  uncertain  origin :  see 
EXKERLY.]  Earnest,  fervent,  eager,  hearty. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints,  Mittlictt  425  In-kyre  luf  he  h:nl 
god  til.  Ibid.,  Laurcntius  585  pis  martyre  fcane  with  im:re 
wil  He  prayt  helpe  to  sende  hyme  til.  Ibid.,  Placidas  101 
Placydas  with  incre  wil  Presit  fast  to  cum  hym  til. 

So  tl'ocrely  adv.  ,also  inkir-,  irikyr-,  enere-, 
ExKEKLY,q.v.),earnestly,fervently,eagerly,heartily. 

c  1375  .SY  Lcf.  Saints,  Pelrus  181  And  Inffit  Criste  mar 
Increly  pan  t>c  laf  did,  Richt  faslly.  Ibul.,  Kgyfciant  1368 
Ho  lowit  god  inwartly,  And  gret  rycht  sare  inkyriy.  Ibid., 
Andreas  48  Bot  he  for  bam*--  yhet  prayt  bane,  Sa  increly. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Kueis  vi.  i.  122  The  Kyng  hymself  than 
inkirly  from  his  hart  Maid  this  orisone. 

t  Increable,  <*.  rare-",  [f.  Ix- 3  +  CREABLK.] 
Incapable  of  being  created.  Hence  Increabi  lity, 
incapability  of  being  (or  having  been)  created. 

1668  H.  MOKE  air.  Dial.  Schol.  (1713)  558  The  Incre- 
ability  of  the  external  World  from  eternity. 

Increasable  inkrrsab'lX  a.  Also  6-7  en-, 
6-9  increaseable,  8  increasible.  [f.  IXCKEASK 
v.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  increased ;  suscep- 
tible of  increase. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passim  Introd.,  Wks.  1270/2  Their  full 
and  perfit,  and  not  encreceable  blisse.  iSn  COTGR.,  Mnlti- 
f  liable,  multipliable,  increaseable.  1733  TULL  llorse-Hoing 
llttsb.  17  So  is  . .  this  Pasture  Increasible  ad  Infinittun. 
1735  LAW  Enquiry  i.  (R.),  But  if  we  cuuld  OIH.C  suppose  an 
end  of  these,  they  would  be  no  longer  increasabte.  1806 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Ret:  IV.  38  To  grant  the  lam! 
viduals  at  a  low  quit-rent,  increasable  at  definite  periods. 
1857  RISKIN  Pol.  Enm.  Art  i.  30  A  certain  quantity  of  art- 
intellect  is  born  annually . .  not  increaseable  by  a  single  grain. 

Hence  Increa-sableness,  capacity  of  being  in- 
creased; Increa-sa'blyarfz'.(inquot.=increasingly). 

"579  TWVNE  Phisiclic  agst.  fart.  i.  xxiv.  53  a,  The  mad- 
n>;sse  of  men  increaseably  putteth  it  in  practiM:.  1678  Cm- 
WORTH  MM.  Syst.  I.  v.  766  Indefinite  encreasableness  of 


supposing  any  end  of  them. 

•flncrea'sal.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCBEASS  v.  + 
-  IL  4.]  =IXCBEASE  sl>. :  in  qiiot.,  rrofit. 

1601-1  FILBECKE  2«<//V.  Paralt.  36  If  the  executors  doe 
merchaundize  with  the  goodes  of  the  testator,  the  increasall 
of  them  shall  bee  assets  in  their  hands. 

Increase  (inkrrs),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-5  en- 
cres(se,  «norees(e,  encreesse,  encresoe,  4-6 
encrese,  encrece,  (5  enoresche),  j-6  encreace, 
6  enereas,  (7  fa.  pflc.  encrest),  5-9  enerease. 
/3.  5  inoresse,  increasse,  5-6  increse,  (Sc.)  in- 
cress,  5  (6  Sf.)  increa,  6  inoreaoe,  (Sc.)  incresoe, 
6-  increase,  [a.  AK.  tucn-s-,  entrcss-  i 
cresse,  encrcssenti  =  OF.  eiic rets  s  -,  stem  of  eii- 
creistre,  later  encroistre:-L.  incrisccre  to  increase, 
f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  +  crescfre  to  grow.  In  Inter  use,  the 
prefix  is  assimilated  to  L. ;  the  <v;  represents  MI-.. 
open  <".]  I-  Intransitive  M 

1.  To  become  greater  in  size,  amount,  duration, 
or  degree ;  to  be  enlarged,  extended,  or  intensified  ; 

W"' 


,,    iV .  £.  E.  Aim.  P.  A.  958  pn  •-:  ^"f1 

.nrrFn.-res       fllBo  Wl 

feeste   -Imlde  c,?creese.     .1386  CHAICI:R   . 
The  Poo  . .  That  Estward  ay  encresseth  in  his  coun.     1308 
Dt  P.  K.  v.  Ixiii.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  more  |* 

iSHAKS.   K  iJl.ltl,  IV.  Ill    45 


In^ty    I.  76  Induration,  mcrassation  and  partial  ossifica^ 

SS?HSrt!switat.fta 


.d  growth  or  forma,,,,,,. 
>*•  Study  Mtd.  ,ed.  4'  I-  ^  The  rectum  . 
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Hi   «  8  As  corruption  increased  in  the  world.      I73«  »"" 
AmaJ.  i    i.  (1884'  21  Drowsi...  »"  "  '"<"s  !" 

:.;  'iJep.  .8*4  ^uty  s"M 

with  his  years  inert. 

2    To  grow  in  numbers,  become  more  numerous 
or  frequent,  to  multiply;  «/.  by  propagation. 


INCREASE. 

a.  c  1315  SHOREHAM  72  No  stren  may  non  encre^y 
Wythoute  flesches  loste.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  389 
\nd  bad  cuery  creature  in  his  kynde  encrees.  15*6  Piifr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  86  Many  small  graynes  of  corne  may 
growe  and  encrease  to  fyll  a  great  garner.  164*  ROGERS 
Vaaiuan  557  Hypocrites  encrease.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague 
(1884)  ii  The  Burials  encreased.  1798  FttKIAK  lllustr. 
Sttrtu  i.  4  Materials  have  encreased  on  my  hands. 

ft.  1530  PALSGR.  590/2  It  is  a  straunge  thynge  that  one 
cr.iyne  shulde  increase  thurty.  1590  SPENSEK  -/•".  Q.  in.  \i. 
-4  The  mighty  word,  ..  That  bad  them  to  increase  and 
multiply.  1667  MILTON  P,  L.  iv.  748  Our  Maker  bids  in- 
crease, who  bids  abstain  But  our  Destroyer,  foe  to  God  and 
Man?  17*7-38  GAY  Fables  i.  xxxix.  29  He  feels  no  joy, 
his  cares  increase.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  m.  ii,  And  watch 
her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd  increase. 

3.  To  become  greater  in  some  specified  quality 
or  respect ;  to  grow  or  advance  in. 

1388  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  5  The  chirches  ..  encreseden  in 
noumbre  eche  dai.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  H'erburge  i.  1705 
Dayly  encreasynge  in  worshyp  and  renowne.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Luke  ii  52  lesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  age.  and  in 
favoure  with  god  and  man.  1567  Gude  4-  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S. ) 
146  Lat  vs  incres  in  lufe  of  the.  1662  STILLINGI-L.  O rig. 
Sair.  m.  iv.  §  12  Daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  power. 
1814  Miss  O'KEEFE  Zenobia  II.  112  He  became  subject  to 
His  parents  and  encreased  in  stature  and  in  wisdom.  1871 
f..  MORRIS  Songs  tu>o  Worlds  Ser.  i.  Rickfy  Wise  (1872)  100 
In  wit  and  wealth  do  I  increase. 

4.  In  pregnant   sense:    To  advance   in  wealth, 
fortune,  power,  influence,  etc. ;    to   grow  richer, 
more  prosperous,  or  more  powerful ;  to  thrive  more 
and  more  ;  to  prosper.   Obs.  or  arch. 

i  WYCLIF  Matt.  xxv.  29  To  euery  man  that  hath  me 


BACON  £ss.t  Riches  (Arb.)  237  He  cannot  but  encrease 
mainely.  17*2  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  168,  I  began  to 
increase  visibly;  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  land  cured. 

5.  Lat.  Gram.  Of  a  noun  or  adjective:  To  have 
one  syllable  more  in  the  genitive  than  in  the  nomi- 
native ;  the  word  is  said  to  increase  short  or  long 
according  as  the  vowel  of  this  syllable  (i.e.  the 
last  syllable  of  the  stem,  preceding  the  case-ending 
is  short  or  long. 

ifiia  [implied  in  INCREASER  4].  1669  MILTON  Accedence^ 
Nouns,  Such  [nouns  of  third  declension]  as  increase  not  in 
the  genitive  are  generally  feminine,  as  nubes  nubis.  1871 
Pub.  Scbwl  Latin  Pritti£r%  29.  14  Merces,  merges^  quies, 
seges,  Though  their  Genitives  increase.  1875  W.  SMITH 
Smaller  Lat.  Grain.  §  144.  84  £s  increasing  short  m  Geni- 
tive. 

II.  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  cause  to  wax  or  grow ;  to  make  greater 
in  amount  or  degree ;  to  augment,  enlarge,  extend, 
intensify. 

a.  13. .  K.  A  Us.  1437  His  ost  he  encresed  with  six  thou- 
synd  Of  noble  knyghtis.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  457  And 
yet  encresseth  this  al  my  penaunce.  c  1491  CAXTON  CJiast. 
Goddes  Chyld.  69  Ryches  encreaseth  auaryce  in  a  couetous 
man  as  drinke  encreseth  thurst  in  a  man  that  hathe  the 
dropesie.  1579  LYLY  Eupliues  (Arb.)  97  It  encreaseth  my 
sorrow  and  thy  shame.  16*1  BIBLE  Lev.  xxv.  16  Thou 
shalt  encrease  the  price  thereof.  1747  WESLEY  Prim,  Physic 
(1762)57  It  may  be  encreased  or  lessened  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  Patient.  i8aa  IMISON  Sc.  <y  Art  II.  37  The 
combustion  will  proceed  with  a  splendour  much  encreased. 

£.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  261/1  Incresyn,  or  moryn,  augeo. 
1:1450  Cov.  Myst,  xxxii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  326  Now  is  my  care 
wel  more  incressyd  !  [rime  dressyd].  a,  1553  UDAI.L  Royster 
D.  Prol.  (Arb.)  10  Mirth  increaseth  aniitie.  1611  BIBLE 
Eccl.  i.  18  Hee  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow. 
1731  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  oj Diet  262  Such  things  as  increase 
its  Velocity.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  73  Wages  are 
increased  by  increasing  the  produce  of  labour,  not  by  de- 
creasing the  produce. 

7.  To  make  more  numerous,  augment  the  num- 
ber of,  multiply. 

1382  WYCLIK  Ecdas.  \.  24  That  encreside  oure  da$es  fro 
the  wombe  of  oure  moder.  £1386  CHAUCER  Melib.  P  774 
Sweete  wordes  multiplien  and  encreesen  [v.  r.  encrescen] 
freendes.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany,  Encrease  the 
fruites  of  the  yearth.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xxix.  6  Take  ye  wiues 
.  .that  ye  may  bee  increased  there.  1788  COWPEK  Negro's 
Compl.  i,  To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures. 

fb.  To  make  fruitful;  to  cause  to  yield  in- 
crease. Obs.  nonce-use. 

1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Georg.  i.  27  Come  all  ye  Gods  and 
Goddesses  that  wear  The  rural  Honours,  and  increase  the 
Year. 

8.  To  make  greater  in  some  specified  quality  or 
respect.     Const,   in,   also   formerly   with.     Now 
rare  or  Obs. 

1421  SIR.  H.  LUTTRELL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  u.  I.  86, 
I  pray  unto  God  of  hys  grace  encresce  ?ow  in  worship, 
probperite,  and  perfit  ioye.  1526  TINDALE  Rev.  iii.  17  Thou 
sayst  thou  arte  riche  and  incresyd  with  gooddes,  and  haste 
nede  off  notbinge.  1700  DKYDEN  Iliad  \.  372  Believe  a 
friend  with  thrice  your  years  increas'd. 

9.  In  pregnant  sense :  To  make  more  wealthy, 
prosperous,  or  powerful ;    to  enrich  or  advance ; 
to  cause  to  thrive ;  to  promote.    Obs.  or  arch.  (cf. 

IXCKEASKU  2). 

c  i38oWvcLn  ll'ks.  f  1880)  369  t>e  clergy  in  alle  bese  poyntb, 
ben  encroyd  c«43o  LYDG.  Mitwr  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  5 
His  mortalle  foon  to  oppressen  and  here  adoune,  And  him 
to  cncresin  as  Crisis  champion.  1545  ASCHAM  Toxopk.  To 
Gcntlm.  Eng.  (Arb.)  18  Cicero.. increased  the  latine  tounge 
after  another  sorte.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  v.  235  This  peace 
is  nothing,  but  to  rust  Iron,  encrease  Taylors,  and  breed 
Ballad-makers. 
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Increase  [i*nJcrft>>/Sv»wJKfaiktf**)»^«  Forms: 
see  the  verb.  [f.  prec.  vb. 

The  shifting  of  the  stress  is  recent.  Todd  remarks  'the 
accent,  .has,  in  modern  times,  been  often  placed  on  the  first 
syllable,  by  way  of  so  distinguishing  the  substantive  from 
the  verb'.  Increase  appears  in  Walker  1791,  Perry  1805. 
Some  later  diets,  have  both  increa-se  and  i-ncrcasc:  so  in 
Tennyson.] 

I.  The  action  of  increasing. 

1.  The  action,  process,  or  fact  of  becoming  or 
making  greater ;   augmentation,  growth,  enlarge- 
ment, extension. 

a.  c  1374  CHAIXLR  Troy  Ins  iv.  1229  112571  It  nys  but  foly 
and  encres  of  peyne.  f  1386  —  Pro  I.  275  Sownynge  alway 
thencrees  of  his  wynnyiig.  c  1430  LYDG.  in  Pol.  Rcl.  fy  L. 
Poems  27  Is  none  so  gret  encrese  Of  worldly  tresowre  as  for 
to  lyve  in  pease.  1536  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4 
Augmentacyon  and  encrease  of  meryte.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
\.  ii.  144  As  if  encrease  of  Appetite  had  growne  By  what  it 
fed  on.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  93  P  i  Opinions  which 
the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the  encrease  of  his  knowledge 
oblige  him  to  resign. 

ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan.'.  139  Encres,  or  lucres,  -  -  auguicn- 
tacio.  1508  DUNBAK  Fiyting  w.  Kcnnedic  21  lucres  of 
sorrow,  sklander,  and  eyill  name.  1397  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pel. 
v.  xi.  §  2  As  God  gaue  increase  to  his  Church.  1674  PLAY- 
FORD  Skill  MKS.  \.  vii,  24  Notes  of  Augmentation  or  In- 
crease. 1700  DRYDEN  Flower  <y  Leaf  595  For  things  of 
tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made  Shoot  up  with  swift  increase, 
and  sudden  are  decay 'd.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Raff  Skirl.  I.  6 
With  increase  of  business  came  increase  of  expense. 

t  b.  spec.  The  rising  of  the  tide,  or  of  the  waters 
of  a  river ;  the  advance  of  daylight  from  sunrise  to 
noon ;  the  waxing  of  the  moon.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  119  They  see  the  seas  by  increase  and 
decrease  to  flowe  and  reflowe.  1600  SURFLET  Cottntric 
Far  me  n.  liv.  381  In  the  increase  of  the  day,  that  is  to  saie, 
about  nine  or  tenne  a  clocke  in  the  morning.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  564  The  Land  of  Egypt  doth  not  onely 
owe  the  fertilitie,  but  herselfe  also,  unto  the  slimie  encrease 
of  Nilus.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  892  Seeds  will  grow  soonest, 
And  Haire,  and  Nailes,  and  Hedges,  and  Herbs,  Cut,  &c. 
will  grow  soonest,  if  they  be  Set,  or  Cut,  in  the  Increase 
of  the  Moone.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.ReJJ.  (1848)  55  Oysters, 
and  other  Shell-fish,  are  observ'd  to  thrive  at  the  Increase 
of  the  Moon,  though  her  Light  be  unattended  with  Heat. 

2.  The  becoming  more  numerous   or  frequent ; 
growth  in  numbers  ;  multiplication,     a.  gen. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  283  [Moab  and  Ammon],  as  It  is 
founde,  Cam  afterward  to  great  encres.  1579  \Ji\st  Eitphucs 
(Arb.)  114  Deuise.  .howe  the  encrease  of  them  may  encrease 
thy  profile.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  m.  iv.  §  13  We 
can  have  no  reason  to  think,  that ..  none  of  them  [Sem's 
posterity]  went  further  off,  which  necessity  would  put  them 
upon  because  of  their  great  increase.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n, 
Man  i.  i,  The  encrease  and  progress  of  earthquakes.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kng.  iii.  I.  284  The  increase  of  the  people 
has  been  great  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

b.  spec.  The  multiplication  of  a  family  or  race 
of  men  or  animals;  the  production  of  offspring; 
reproduction,  procreation,  propagation,  breeding. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  277  In  whom  was  gete  netheles  Of 
worldes  folk  the  first  encres.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii. 
98  Few  men  study  the  increse  of  bestys  and  catayl.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lean.  iv.  301  Drie  vp  in  her  the  Organs  of  increase. 
1682  DRYDEN  Mac  Fl.  8  Blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 
1843  TENNYSON  Edwin  Morris  44  God  made  the  woman 
for  the  man,  And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 
C.  The  fruitful  multiplication  of  plants  or  crops. 

1698  G.  THOMAS  Penns.  <$•  IV.  Neiu  Jersey  (title~p.\  The 
Richness  of  the  Soil  . .  the  prodigious  Encrease  of  Corn, 
1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  79  Trees  and  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  and  increase.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlvi, 
The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase. 

3.  Phr.  On  the  increase  (in  senses  1,2):  Increas- 
ing, becoming  greater  or  more  frequent. 

1752  HUME  Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  51  The  power  of  the 
crown  ..  is  rather  on  the  encrease.  1858  CAKLYLG  Fredk. 
Gt.  n.  viii.  I.  100  Brandenburg  was.. always  rather  on  the 
increase  than  otherwise.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Sept. 
3/4  The  use  of  the  telephone  is  generally  on  the  increase  in 
most  parts  of  the  Continent. 

t  4.  spec.  Growth  in  wealth,  prosperity,  honour, 
or  influence ;  advancement,  progress.  Obs. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  1087  (Dido)  Al  the  worshippe 
and  encres  That  I  may  goodly  doon  yow.  1450  Q.  MAR- 
CARET  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  8  We,  desiryng  th'  encres, 
furtherance,  and  preferring  of  oure  said  squire.  1513  MORE 
in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  793  To  take  upon  him  the  . . 
governaunce  of  this  realme,  to  the  welth  and  increase  of 
the  same.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  112  Upon 
some  she  bestowed  honour,  force,  and  increase.  1718  WATTS 
Ps.  cxxii,  The  man  that  seeks  thy  peace,  And  wishes  thine 
increse,  A  thousand  blessings  on  him  rest.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Snrv.  Trade  57  It  is  manifest,  we  have  not  diminish 'd  in  our 
Encrease  by  Foreign  Trade,  from  1688  to  this  Time. 

II.  The  result  or  product  of  increasing. 

5.  The  result  of  increasing ;  an  increased  amount, 
addition,  increment. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  ix.  ii  By  alle  momentis  his  sorewis 
takynge  encresis  [L.  aiigtrienfa].  c  1400  Catcfs  Mor.  40  in 
Cursor  M.  App.,  Kepe  hit  wib  encrese.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'. 
261/1  lucres,  incrementiun,  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  292 
Thou  wilt  but  adde  encrease  vnto  my  Wrath.  18x0  WEL- 
LINGTON in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  V.  508  The  increase  of  ex- 
pense occasioned  by  the  increased  subsidy  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  by  the  increase  of  our  own  army.  1878 
JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  69  Working  men  think  that, 
when  their  wages  are  raised,  the  increase  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  employers. 

6.  Offspring,  progeny,  brood  (of  men  or  animals). 
Properly  collective :  also  poet.,  of  an  individual  = 
Offspring,  child. 
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INCREASES. 

155J  HULOET,  Increase  of  uutell,  fatura.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  in.  iii.  114  My  deere  Wiue's  Estimate,  her  wombes 
encrease.  1611  BIBLE  i  Sam.  ii,  33  And  all  the  increase  of 
thine  house  shall  die  in  the  floure  of  their  age.  1674  tr. 
Scheffer's  Lapland  128  The  two  Ram-deers  . .  as  likewise 
their  increase,  which  sometimes  comes  to  a  considerable 
number.  1688  DRYDEN  Brit.  Rediv.  208  love's  increase, 
who  from  his  brain  was  born,  a  1717  ADDISON  tr.  Ovid 
Wks.  1753  1. 199  Only  five  Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left 
alive. 

7.  That  which  grows  or  is  produced  from  the 
earth  ;  vegetable  produce,  crops.  Also  formerly 
in//,  (rare),  arch. 


-     „  „  ...    _-,„    _ Virgi...,, 

.  (1624)  4  Beyond  are  many  isles  full  of  fruits  and 
ither  Natural)  increases,  c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xcvii,  The 
teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  \.  (1723)  60  The  Earth  did  not  then  teem 
forth  its  Encrease.  1710  PRIDOAUX  Orig.  Tithes  \.  8  Abel 
brought  as  much  of  his  encrease. 

b.  trarisf.  That  which  breeds  in,  or  is  produced 
by,  any  region,  as  fish  in  the  sea  (cf.  'the  harvest 
of  the  deep J).  rare. 

1559  w-  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  Ded.  A  ij,  Behold 
.  .the  Seas  with  her  mcrveiious  increse.    1687  DRYDEN  Hind 
<y  P.  in.  1248  All  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields  [i.  e. 
birds],  And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds. 

C.  (Chiefly Jig.  from  7.)  The  product,  result,  or 
'fruit*  of  any  action;  a  literary  production  (quot. 
1589);  that  which  is  obtained  or  gained,  profit ; 
interest  on  money. 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Lev.  xxv.  37  Thou  shall  not  ..  lend 
him  thy  vitailes  for  increase.    1584  R.  SLOT  Discov.  IVitchct: 
xiy.  viii.  (1886)  312  They  doo  [lose]  their  increase  and  their 
principall.     1589  NASHE  Pref.  Greenes  Mcnaplwn  lArbj 
17  George  Peele  ..  whose  first  encrease,  the  Arraignement 
of  Paris,  might  plead  to  your  opinions,  his  pregnant  dex- 
teritie  of  wit.     1703  MOXON  A/eeh.  Exerc.  1:41   All  kinds  of 
Flints  ..  are  hard  to   burn  ..  because   a   great  part  of  its 
increase  goes  away  by  a  kind  of  Glass. 

Increased  (inkrrst),  ///.  a.     ff.  INCREASE  v. 

+  -ED  !.]  Made  or  become  greater,  augmented, 
multiplied,  etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1552  HULOET,  Increased,  aitctus.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig. 
Fash.  World  (1792)  3  The  increased  profligacy  of  the  com- 
mon people.  1846  GREENER  Sc.  Gunnery  374  Occasioned  by 
the  increased  speed.  1885  Daily  News -21  Dec.  1/5  Increased 
facilities  for  Residence,  Travel  and  Occupation. 

Increasedly  (inkrrsedli),<7</z>.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  increased  degree ;  to  a  greater 
amount  or  extent. 

1823  Examiner  490/1  Encreasedly  entitled  to  public  f.i- 
your.  1840  GLADSTONE  Ch.  Princ.  174  The  hope  of  reward 
is  more  exalted  than  the  fear  of  punishment,  .and  increasedly 
so,  as  our  conception  of  the  reward  approximates  to  that  of 
St.  John. 

t  Incre'aseful,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  INCREASE  sb. 
+  -FUL.]  Full  of  increase ;  productive,  fruitful. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  958  To  cheare  the  Plowman  with  in- 
creasefull  crops.  1599  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fict.  M  iij,  It  be- 
commeth  more  rich,  fertile,  and  increasefull. 

Increasement  (inkrrsment).  Now  rare.  Also 
4-7  en-,  [f.  INCREASE  z>. +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  increasing;  growth, 
augmentation;  multiplication:  =  INCREASED,  i,  2. 

1509  Br.  FISHER  Fun.  Serin.  CtessRicfaH0ttd\t\K.  (1876) 
292  Neuertheles  by  maryage  &  adioynyng  of  other  blode,  it 
toke  some  encreasement.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Mankyndc 
i  The  encresement  of  the  chyld  in  her  wombe.  1592 
WYRLEY  Armorict  Ld.  Cliandos  60  Him  sicklies  took  witli 
sharpe  incresment  sore.  1609  R.  BARNERU  Faithf.Shcpheani 
Ep.  Ded.  5  A  mite  in  a  great  Treasurie  is  small  in  shew  for 
encreasement  thereunto.  1646  TKAPP  Connn.  John  xvi.  22 
He  hides  his  love  oft,  as  Joseph  did,  out  of  increasement  of 
love.  1651  tr.  De  las-Co-veras*  Hist.  Don  Fenisc  101  The 
ease  they  would  give  him  turneth  into  the  encreasment  of 
his  paines. 

2.  That  by  which  something  is  increased;  an  in- 
crement, addition,  augmentation;   progeny;   pro- 
duce: =  Is  CREASE  sb*  5-7. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  79  To  brynge  y*  catelle  wl  y9 
encresement.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  n.  140  With 
so  much  greater  encreacementes  of  reuelation  lie  did  day 
by  day  more  brightly  shew  jt,  ifija  W.  SHUTK  tr. 
Fongasses*  Venice  i.  6  The  buildings  since  then,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  encreasements,  as  made  .  -  by  little  and 
little.  1878  Law  Rep.  4  Com.  Pleas  442  Where  the  en- 
croachment of  a  river  was  so  gradual  that  . .  it  could  not 
be  perceived,  the  increasement  was  got  to  the  owner  of  the 
river. 

Increaser  (inkxfsai).  [f.  INCREASE  v.  +  -ER*.] 
One  who  or  that  which  increases. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  augments  or  makes 
greater ;  an  agent  that  causes  something  to  grow, 
a  'breeder*  (<7/~something). 

1528  PAYNEL  Salcrnes  Regim.  H,  This  strange  wyne  is 
special  encreacer  of  the  spiritis.  1572  BosSRWSU.  A  nttorie 
u.  124  Luna,  the  riper  and  encreaser  of  fruites.  1624  C  APT. 
SMITH  Virginia  iv.  155  These  crosses  and  losses  were  no 
small  increasers  of  his  malady.  1756  BURKE  Vind.  Nat. 
Soc.  Wks.  1842  I.  6  Such  a  nurse  and  increaser  of  blessings. 
'893  ]•  J.  MODI  in  Barrows  Parlt.  Relig.  II.  901  Ahura- 
Mazda,  . .  He  is  the  creator  as  well  as  the  destroyer,  the 
increaser  as  well  as  the  decreaser. 

2.  One  who  advances  or  promotes.   Obs.  or  arch. 
1618  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Valentin,  v.  viii,  A  lover,  and  encreaser 

of  his  people.  1631  WEEVER  Anc.  Fun.  .!/<"/.  384  Honour- 
able  increasers,  Rulers  and  presenters  of  all  such  matters 
which  conduce  to  Christian  pietie.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGKA\E 
Norm.  fy  Eng,  I.  258  The  Epithet  .  -  Encreaser  of  the 


INCREASING. 

Empire.  1858  CARLVLK  Fmtli.  Gt.  n.  ix.  I.  toi  A  notable 
iucreaser  of  his  House. 

f  3.  (With  qualifying  adj.)  An  animal  or  plant 
that  multiplies  (greatly,  etc.).  Obs. 

1665  REA  Flora  96  The  Virginia  spider  wort  is  a  great 
increaser,  and  thereby  growes  common  in  almost  every 

firden.     1704  Collect,  t'oy,  fg  Trav.  III.  46/1  The  greatest 
ncreasers  are  the  Guanaco's.     1717  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.v.  HoHow~root,  They  are  great  Increasers  even  in  any 
Soil,  but  like  Sandy  best. 

t 4.  Lot.  Gram.  A  noun  that  '  increases '  in  the 
genitive  :  see  INCREASE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1612  BRINSLEY  /-«</.  Lit.  139  Piter piteri,  is  a  graue  in- 
creaser,  and  therefore  of  the  Masculine  Gender. 

Increasible,  obs.  form  of  INCREASABLE. 
Increasing  (inkrrsirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  INCREASE 

•V.  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  INCREASE  ;  increase, 
augmentation,  enlargement,  growth,  etc. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  25  That  bei  shuld  oo  tyme 
yevene  hem  . .  to  the  werkes  of  actifle  liffe  in  profitt  of  her 
encresynge.  1382  WYCUF  F,ph.  iv.  16  Of  whom  alle  the 
body,  .makith  encresynge  of  the  body.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON 
Catech.  (18841  36  He  promissis  incressmg  of  grace  and 
vertew.  1586  W.  WEBBE  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  89  Artes  haue 
their  increasinges  eilen  as  other  things,  beeing  natural!. 
1620  SANDERSON  Twelve Serin.  (1632)  113 The.  .encreasingof 
the  body  to  the  edifying  it  selfe  in  loue.  1703  MAUNDREI.I. 
yourn.  Jcrus.  8  A  Benediction  and  a  Virtue  of  encreasing. 
1850  JOHN  BROWN  Disc,  our  Lord  (1^-2.)  I.  ii.  60  Not  near 
approaches  to  satisfaction  but  increasings  of  the  capacity. 

f  2.  The  result  of  this  action  :  Increase,  produce. 

1382  WYCI.IF  2  Cor.  ix.  10  He  schal  multiplie  5oure  seed, 
and  make  moche  the  encresyngis  of  fruytis  of  ^oure  ri^twys- 
nesse.  1483  Catlt.  Angl.  114  An  Encresynge,.  .iiicrcmentniii. 
1644  DIGBY  Mans  Sonle  (1645)  33  Abridging  them  of  their 
naturall  encreasings. 

Increasing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -iso  2.] 
That  increases  ;  growing,  augmenting,  enlarging, 
etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  t.  ii.  205  Haue  you  not  . .  a 
decreasing  leg,  an  incresing  belly?  1677  HALE  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  II.  ix.  208  Fishes  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
or  increasing  than  Beasts  or  Birds.  1752  HUME  Ess.  «y 
Treat.  (1777)  I.  49  The  encreasing  luxury  of  the  nation. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  484  A  pier  and  a  haven 
.  .insufficient  for  the  increasing  traffic. 

Increasingly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2.]    In  an 

increasing  degree,  or  at  an  increasing  rate ;  grow- 
ingly  ;  more  and  more. 

1:1380  Wvci.iF.9i-/.  ll'tt.  III.  33  He  echide  encreessinsli 
hise  servauntis.  1620  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Anctiiii,  . .  in- 
creasingly. 1858  FROCDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xii.  27  Finding 
his  position  increasingly  uneasy.  1885  Spectator^  18  July 
949/1  As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  good  investments. 

Increia-table,  a.  rare  -  °.  [f.  IN-  z  +  CEEAT- 
ABLE.]  Incapable  of  being  created.  Hence 
Increatability  (inkri|fitabH!ti),  incapability  of 
being  created. 

1888  MRS.  SPENDER  Kept  Secret  III.  ii.  29  The  in- 
destructibility and  increatability  of  matter. 

Increate  (inknV~'-t),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  intreat- 
iis,  f.  in-  (IN- :!)  +  creatus  created.]  Not  created, 
uncreated :  said  of  divine  beings  or  attributes. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  t.  vi,  Myghty  loue  eterne  and 
increat.  1435  MISYN  Fire  Love  6  pe  warmnes  of  charite 
increate  or  vnwroght.  c~  1544  Golden  Litany  in  Maskell 
.![<»/.  Rit.  II.  245  Lorde  god,  by  thy  increate  andevndiuidid 
trinite  :  haue  nn-rcy  on  vs.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  m.  6  Hail, 
holy  Light  !  ..  Hright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
1679  L.  ADDISON  First  State  Makmnedisin  48  The  Alcoran 
was  not  the  Increate  word  of  God.  1849  THOREAU  ll'n-t 
Concord  Monday  158  The  Creator  is  still  behind  increate. 

Hence  Increia'tely  adv. 

1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  ii.  §  4  (1876)  181  In  process 
of  time,  a  distinction  was  made  between  oyeVijros  and 
dycVi'ijTO?,  (increate  and  ingeneratt'l,  . .  so  that  the  Son 
might  be  said  to  be  ayeujT-ws  yei-yriTO?  (increately  generate). 

t  Incre  i  a'ted,  ppl.a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Ei)  t 
2.]  Uncreated ;  -  INCREATE  a. 

1552  HULOET,  Increated,  increatus.  1609  BITILE  (Douay) 
IVisd.  viii.  cotnin.,  God,  the  increated  wisdom  is  infinite. 
1697  BP.  PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  xxiii.  20  Not  a  created 
Angel,  but  an  increated  vis  :  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  1702 
RD  Ei.cl.  Hist.  (1710)  514  Hermogenes  . .  was  the  first 
Christian  that  maintained  matter  to  be  increated  and  eternal. 
1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  A  Kemfis  Solil.Sonl\,  How  shall  thon 
be  able  to  dive  into  that  which  is  increated  ? 

t  Increia'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INCBEATE  a. :  see 
-ATION.]  The  condition  of  being  uncreated. 

1733  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Alcoran,  This  eternity 
and  inci-eation  of  the  alcoran  has  occasioned  vehement 
disputes. 

Increative   (inknVtiv),  a.     [!»-».]     Not 

creative  ;  incapable  of  creating. 

1877  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Pfiilos.  Kelig.  238  Nature  informed 
with  mind  helps  to  form  its  lives  in  its  life,  receives  that  she 
may  give  ideas  and  images  of  beauty:  but  alone  she  is  in- 
creative.  1880  —  Stud.  Life  Christ  Introd.  (1881)  27  It 
was  fundamentally  increative,  radically  infertile. 

Incredibility  (inkredibi-liti).  [ad.  L.  inert- 
dibilitas,  f.  incredibilis  INCREDIBLE  ;  cf.  F.  incrfJi- 
Inlilt  (1690  in  Furetiere).] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  incredible;  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  believed  ;  an  incredible  notion  or 
circumstance. 

1613  PL-RCIIAS  Pilgrimage  I.  ii.  12  note.  He  to  salve  his 
incredibilitie,  deviseth  a  motion  both  of  the  Earth  and  of 
the  Starres.  i6j54  H.  MORK  Myst.  Mi/.  133  The  numberof 
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these  either  Delusions  or  Incredibilities,  a  1674  CLARENDON 
Hist.  Ktb.  xi.  §  228  The  incredibility  or  monstrur 
such  a  kind  of  proceeding.  1764  HAKMI:I<  (V>.vc>-:'.  \\.  i.  ^j 
The  seeming  incredibility  of  the  account  Joscphus  gives. 
1883  KROUDE  Short  Stint.  IV.  n.  vi.  250  The  intellect  rose 
in  protest,  and  declared  that  incredibilities  should  not  be 
taught  any  longer. 

2.  The  fact  or  djuality  of  being  incredulous,  ran: 

1882  Standard  No.  17942.  5  [They]  have  become  con- 
vinced that  incredibility  is  no  longer  justifiable. 

Incredible  (inkre-dib'l  ,  a.  (sb.)  Also  6  in- 
creadible.  [ad.  L.  incredibilis  unbelievable,  un- 
believing, f.  in-  (Ix-  '•'•)  +  tredibilis  CREDIBLE  :  cf. 
obs.  F.  incredible  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Not  credible ;  that  cannot  be  believed  :  beyond 
belief. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxx,  For  incredible  was . . 
To  se  howe  he  through  his  great  myght  The  Grekes  put 
proudely  to  the  flyght.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Acts  XXVL  8 
Why  shulde  it  be  thought  a  thynge  incredyble  vnto  you, 
that  God  shuld  rayse  agayne  the  deed  ?  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  503  Pliny  reports  things  more  incredible. 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  I.  i.  (1884)  33  There  is  nothing  incredible 
in  the  general  doctrine  of  religion.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  II. 
ix.  269  The  assertion  that  a  glacier  moves  must  appear  . . 
startling  and  incredible.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe 
x.  (1894)  226  The  small  nucleus  of  fact  round  which  so  many 
incredible  stories  have  gathered. 

b.  In  weakened  sense  :  Such  as  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of,  or  to  realize  ;  said  esp. 
of  a  quantity,  quality,  number,  etc.,  of  a  degree 
beyond  what  one  would  a  priori  have  conceived  as 
possible  ;  inconceivable,  exceedingly  great. 

1482  Monk  of  Eves liant  (Arb.)  33  An  inestymable  and  in- 
credibulle  swetenes  of  ioyfull  conforte.  1559  W.  CUNNING- 
HAM  Cosinogr.  Giassc  176  Ther  are  iij.  mountaines  of  an 
incredible  height.  1579  LYLY  Enpliues  (Arb.)  72  Euphties 
was  surprised  with  such  increadible  joye  at  this  straunge 
event  that  he  had  almost  sounded.  1655  FULLER  Clt.  Hist. 
i.  v.  §  4  It  is  incredible,  how  speedily  and  generally  the 
Infection  spread  by  his  preaching.  1777  BUR_KE  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  147  These  stories  do  incredible  mischief.  1856 
KANE  A  ret.  ExpL  II.  xiv.  144  Off  they  sprang  with  in- 
credible swiftness.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  1st  Visit 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.7  The  incredible  sums  paid  in  one  year  by 
the  great  booksellers  for  puffing. 
C.  Of  a  person,  rare. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jud.  Evid.  (1827)  1 1. 67  Unless 
you  maintain  that  the  same  man  is  credible  or  incredible, 
honest  or  dishonest,  according  as  {etc.J.  Ibid.  v.  83  He  was 
heard  ;  yes ;  but  upon  what  occasion  ?  On  the  occasion  on 
which  he  is  deemed  incredible? 

f  2.  Unbelieving.   Obs.  rare. 

J557NORTH  tr.Gnenarfis  DiallPr.iqiA/i  Incredible  of  that 
is  told  him.  1614  JACKSON  Serin.  Introd.  Knowl.jfesHS  §  29 
Their  relations  of  it  are  so  plain,  .that  the  incrediblest  Gen- 
tiles  of  that  age  were  inexcusable.  1640  WALTON  Life  Donne 
26  The  incredible  reader  may  find  in  the  Sacred  Story  that 
Samuel  did  appear  to  Saul  even  after  his  death.  1761  L. 
HOWARD  Hist.  Bible,  2  Kings  vii.  note,  This  incredible 
nobleman  saw  the  plenty  but  aid  not  partake  of  it. 
B.  as  sb.  An  incredible  thing.  (Chiefly//.) 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xxn.  viii.  (1620)  825 
This  incredible  thing  which  was  not  scene,  was  confirmed 
by  other  incredibles  which  were  scene. 

Hence  Incre'dibleness,  incredibility. 

1611  FLORIO,  Incrcdilnlita,  incrediblenesse.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  \.  ii.  12  The  quantitie  and  the  swiftnesse  is  much 
more  after  the  former  then  after  this  later  opinion,  which  doth 
better  salue  the  incrediblenesse  thereof.    1668  M.  CASAUBON 
Credttl.  ff  Incred.  180  (T.)  The  very  strangeness,  or  in- 
credibleness  of  the  story.      1706  PHILLIPS,  Incredibility  or 
Incrcdil'lcness. 

Incredibly  (inkre'dfbli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  2  J 
In  an  incredible  manner  or  degree,  in  a  way  or 
to  an  extent  that  is  impossible  or  very  difficult  to 
believe ;  to  an  extent  that  one  would  not  have  be- 
lieved possible ;  exceedingly,  extremely. 


COWLF.Y  Pindar.  Odes,  Praise  Pindar  notes  i,  Pindar  was 
incredibly  admired  and  honoured  among  the  Ancients.  1794 
SULLIVAN  I  'ic-n  .\"i»/.  I.  372  Unless  . .  we  should  suppose  it 
to  be  incredibly  condensed.  1858  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  lit.  m.  i. 
140  In  an  incredibly  short  period,  mutiny  was  quenched. 


difficultly  removed,  and  increditable  into  the  bargain.  1732 
Gtntl.  Instructed IfA.  io>  145  (D.)  Hypocrisy  and  dissimula- 
tion are  always  increditable. 

t  Incre-dited,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [fer-S.]     Not 

credited,  disbelieved. 

c  1633  ADAMS  Serai.  Gal.  v.  o  Wks.  1862  II.  354.  [Hazael] 
was  brought  to  this  self-incredited  mischief;  as  impossible 
as  at  first  he  judged  it. 

tlncre'dule,  a.  (sl>.~)  Sc.  Obs.  Also  -uil. 
[a.  F.  incrMitle  unbelieving,  incredible  (Froissart, 
lith  c.),  ad.  L.  incn-dulus,  f.  in-  ;!N-^  +cn-dulns 
believing,  easy  of  belief,  CitF.nri.urs.]  Incredulous. 
b.  as  sb.  An  incredulous  person. 

1149  Compl.  Scot.  iii.  27  Til  extinct  that  false  seid  ande  that 
incTedule  generatione.  1590  A.  HUME  Hymns  (1832)  12 
Increduils  hence  ga  hide  you  hie. 

Incredulity  (inkrWiw-lIti).  [Late  ME.,  a.  !• . 
incrtdulitt1,  ad.  L.  iitfredulitat-cni,  n.  of  quality  f. 
incredulus  INCREDCLOOS.] 

1.  A  disbelieving  frame  of  mind;  unreadiness  or 
unwillingness  to  believefstatements.etc.);  disbelief. 


INCREMATION. 

1430  I.yno.  St.  Margarele  249  And  fj-nal  cau 
monal  dKuc^o   Is  thi  wilful   incredulite.      <  1460 

AY/,    ff     /.       /V,-;//.T     lu    (  laytu-     thin: 

*5S3 1'-''*  ' 

V-r  in  thee  incredulitiet/rmWincnKlclitie). 
1672  WILKIX.,  .Vii/.  A'i 

and  extravagant,  to  which  men  may  not  expose  themselves 
by  such  a  kind  of  nice  and  •  r.dulity.     1741 

JARVIS  Quiz.  n.  i.  xiv.  11885)  57   Hei 


.T-  —  -,..  ...  ....  greatness  of  their  pro- 

H-sshms  does  arouse  in  his  n;i:,  ,  s  incredulity. 

f2.  Want  of  religious  faitli ;  unbelief.  Obs. 

1532  MORE  Con/iit.  Tin,lale  Wks.  713/1  Nor  no  sinne  can 
damne  him  but  onely  incredulilie,  that  is  to  say  lacke  of 
beliefe.  1560-1  u/  Bk.  Diicipl.  Ch.  Scot.  xiv.  11836)  77 
Every  one  that  dyeth  departeth  either  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
or.  .in  incredulity.  i6i9S.\Ni.  (1632^7 

When  the  Faith  of  a  true  beleever  U  sore  shaken  with 
temptations  of  incredulitie  and  distrust. 

f3.   =  INCREDIBILITY.  Obs. 

1607  MARKIIAM  Ca-.'al.  ill.  (16171  3  Others  tell  vs  other 
tales,  of  as  much  incredulity,  of  the  Horses  of  Scilhia, 
Greece,  and  Barbary. 

Incredulous  (inkre-diwUs  .  a.  [f.  L.  incr,-- 
ihil-iis  (see  INCREDULE)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Unbelieving;  not  ready  to  believe;  sceptical. 
Formerly  used  of  religious  unbelief,  but  no  longer 
applicable  in  that  sense.  Const,  of,  rarely  f  to. 

1579  LYLY  Euphnes  (Arb.)  164  Harken  what  they  [Scrip- 
tures] say  of  such  as  be  altogether  incredulous.  1582  N.  I. 
iRhem.)  John  iii.  36  He  that  is  incredulous  to  tne  Sonne, 
shal  not  see  life.  1615  LATHAM  Falcomy  (1633)  84,  1  am 
altogether  incredulous  of  it,  and  do  know  that  no  man  in 
the  world  can  maintaine  it.  1651  HOBRFS  Li^uitls.  in. 
xxxvii.  235  It  was  not.  .that  the  end  of  Miracles  was  not  to 
convert  incredulous  men  to  Christ.  1791  CowrKR  Odyss. 
xiv.  475  Thou  hast,  in  truth,  a  most  incredulous  mind.  1829 
LANDOR  IMs.  (1846)  I.  425/2  They  call  it  philosophical  to 
be  incredulous  on  holy  things.  1836  ALISON  Eurofr  \\vi. 
§  2  (1849-50)  V.  209  They  were  ignorant  or  incredulous  of 
the  rapid  change. 

b.  Of  action,  etc. :  Indicating  or  prompted  by 
incredulity. 

1613  PI-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  223,  1  perceive  by  )viu 
incredulous  smiles,  you  will  scarce  belecve.  1864  TEXNYSOS 
En.  Ard.  854  The  woman  gave  A  half-incredulous,  half- 
hysterical  cry. 

t  2.  Not  to  be  believed ;  =  INCREDIBLE.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twtl.  N.  m.  iv.  88  No  obstacle,  no  incre- 
dulous or  vnsafe  circumstance.  1631  WEEVF.R  Anc.  /'»*. 
tWon.  554  Miracles  ..  will  be  thought  incredulous  in  this 
age.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  Mi.  xviii.  380  Unto 
some  it  hath  seemed  incredulous  what  Herodotus  reportelh 
of  the  great  Army  of  Xerxes.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Impro-.: 
linpr.  (1653)  142  They  . .  make  such  vast  Improvements,  as 
to  raising  Corn  and  Grass  also,  as  is  incredulous.  1750 
WARBURTON  Julian  Wks.  (1811)  VIII.  207  The  crosses  on 
the  garments . .  must  appear  a  very  incredulous  circumstance. 

fb.  as  adv.  =  INCREDIBLY.  Obs. 

"533  HONKER  Let.  to  Hen.  I'll  I  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref. 
(1715)  III.  Collect.  Records  38  The  Pope,  whos  Sight  is 
incredulous  quick,  eyed  me,  and  that  divers  tynics. 

Hence  Incre -dulousness,  incredulity. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Incredulously  (inkre-ilu/bsli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY^.J  In  an  incredulous  manner;  with  in- 
credulity. 

MRS.  HF.RV 


1800  M'KS.  HF.RVEY  Monrtray  I- am.  IV.  199  She  shook 
her  head,  incredulously.  1863  Miss  BRADDON  Eleanor's 
I  'it  t.  I.  i.  9  The  Englishman  looked  almost  incredulously 
at  his  animated  companion. 

t  Incree-p,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN  aJi:  +  CREEP  v.  -. 
see  Ix-  /«/;jrl.]  intr.  To  creep  in.  So  I'n- 
cree  per  ;  Tncree  ping  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  ;see 
IN  ant.  n  a,  c,  e). 

13..  K.AKs.  2168  Now  rist  grete  labour  belyng. .  Launces 
breche  and  increpyng.  c  1420  in  /W.  Kcl.  4-  L.  Poems  210 
So  bryth,  so  gloriouce,  l>e  sonne  increppe,  His  schynyng 
merkes  here  bodi  bare.  1607  TOI'SELL  J-'onr./.  feasts  (1658) 
563  The  Epithets  hereof  [Weasel]  are,  fi-arlull,  m-crecper, 
and  swift,  and  beside  these  I  fimle  not  any  materiall,  or 
worthy  to  be  rehearsed.  1802  Chi*  ago  Ad-.an.e  29  Sept,, 
The  increeping  tide  of  worldliness.  1896  Eein.  Kr-.:  Apr. 
352  The  most  fair-seeming  ceremonies  were  not  without 
their  increeping  element  of  moral  declension, 

t  I-ncremable,  a.    Obs.  rare.      [f.  1 
*incremabilis,  i.  in-  (Ix- :i)  +  I-  crcmare  to  burn, 
consume  by  fire  +  -ABLE.]     That  cannot  be  burnt 
or  consumed  by  fire  ;  incombustible. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Pseud.  Ef.  in.  xiv.  14°  They  con- 
ceive that  from  the  skin  of  the  Salaman  J.-r,  these  mere  ma  U 
pieces  are  composed.     1658  -  Hydriot.  iS  IncombuUbk 
sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  Aslieslos,  incremable  flax,  or 
Salamanders  wool. 

Incremation     taWm/Han).      Now  rare  or 

Obs.  [i.  IN- ^  H- CHKM ATI  N,  1.  1..  type  */«•-. 
see  prec.]    Burning,  esp.  of  a  dead  body ;  -CliEMA- 
II.  ix    which  is  now  the  usual  word). 
1826  J.  WILS,  .s  '  ^55  L  107.  '  ""P*  v°u 


said.     1851  MAi-oKX.SVir/HiM  •  I.  44  The  mode 

of  incremation  which  was  most  followed  by  ihe  Greeks. 
1866  HI-M.I.V  /'reft.  Kfn:.  Caithn.  127  Cistic  Ion 
siructed  according  to  the  customs  of  incremation.      1870 
fcho  4  Nov.,  An  arlkle  on  Incremation  u  opposed  to  In- 


INCREMENT. 

terment,  is  worthy  of  attention,  the  case  made  out  being  one 
of  considerable  strength. 

Increment  i-nkrmient).  [ad.  L.  increment- 
urn  increase,  means  of  growth,  f.  stem  of  incre-sc?re 
to  INCREASE:  see  -MENT.  (SoF.*»£/Vwt*«/,  iSthc.)] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  increasing  or  becoming 
greater,  or  (with  //.)  a  particular  case  or  instance 
of  this  ;  increase,  augmentation,  growth. 

f  14*5  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  sg  The 
desirid  helth  by  certeyne  incrementys  began  to  come 
Ageyne.  c  1450  Miroitr  Salitacionn  2979  Joseph  a  son 
growing  or  increment  [.'.  r.  encrees]  is  lor  to  say.  1570-6 
LAMUARDE  Pcramb.  Kent  1 1826)  379  It  was  beaten . .  into  the 
heades  of  the  common  people.,  that  the  Roode  (or  Crucifix) 
of  this  church,  did  by  certaine  increments  continually  wax 
and  growe.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.\cwp.  it.  §  n.  144  They 
prayed  ..  that  Christ's  kingdome  upon  earth  might  have  its 
proper  increment.  1650  UULWER  Anthr^pomet.  xvii.  171 
The  increment  of  the  Nails  is  very  natural.  1762  KAMKS 
F.lftn.  Crit.  ii.  §  6  (1833)  53  Our  emotions  are  never  instan- 
taneous. .  [they]  have  different  periods  of  birth  and  increment. 
1835  KIRBV  Hah.  %•  fnst,  Aniitt.  II.  xvii.  218  We  add  daily 
increments  to  our  knowledge  and  science.  1861  BERESK. 
HOPE  Eng.  Catkedr.  \gtk  C.  viii.  264  A  standing  proof  of 
the  increment  of  dignity  which  conspicuous  height  gives  to 
a  town  construction.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Baby's 
Phaner.  532  Woody  plants  . .  in  which  the  limit  of  the 
annual  increment  of  growth  is  sharply  defined  by  the  layer 
of  periderm  formed  at  [the]  outer  side  [of  the  cortex]. 

t  b.  Increase  of  prosperity ;  advancement :  cf. 
INCBEASE  v.  4,  sb.  4.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1609  HOLLAND  Antm.  A  farce  II.  xiv.  xi.  27  Turning  to  and 
fro,  as  she  knoweth  full  well,  the  weights  of  increments  and 
detriments  both,  of  risings  and  fallings.     1667  WATERHOCSE 
I' ire  Lond.  70  Celebrated  benefactors  to  Londons  Clergy, 
and  Religious   Increment.     1858  CARLVLK  Fredk.  Gt.\\. 
ix.  i.  396  Majesty,  by  way  of  increment  to  Hacke . .  has  lately 
made  him  *  Master  of  the  Hunt '. 

C.  The  waxing  of  the  moon  :   spec,  in  Heraldry. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  HI.  iii.  (1611)  91  According  to  the 
divers  apparitions  of  the  Moone  hath  she  her  divers  de- 
nominations in  Heraldrie ;  as  her  increment  in  her  increase. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  u.  21/2.     1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist.  ^  Pop.  xi.  71  She  is  Increscent,  or  in  Increment,  when 
her  horns  point  to  the  dexter. 

d.  Rket.  ( An  advancing  from  weaker  to  stronger 
expressions,  an  ascending  towards  a  climax ' :  ^  L. 
incri'tnentum  in  Quintilian  (Lewis  &  Short). 

[1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rhet.  132  Incrcmcntum  ..  is  a  form 
of  speech  which  by  degrees  ascends  to  the  top  of  something, 
or  rather  above  the  top,  that  is,  when  we  make  our  speech 
grow  and  increase  by  an  orderly  placing  of  words,  making 
the  later  word  alwayes  exceed  the  former  in  the  force  of 
signification  . .  It  is  a  kind  of  a  Climax.]  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cycl.  Siipp.t  Increment . .  in  rhetoric,  a  species  of  climax, 
which  rises  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  1864  WEBSTER, 
Increment  . .  4.  (Rhet.)  An  amplification  without  strict 
climax,  as  in  the  following  passage :  '  Finally,  brethren, 

whatsoever  things  are  true '  Phil.  iv.  8.  [1893  Funk's 

Stand.  Diet.,  Increment . .  <;.  Rhet.  A  form  of  discourse  that 
consists  in  repeating  with  increasing  emphasis  an  already 
emphatic  statement,  as  in  'he  is  a  parricide — a  parricide,  I 
say  ;  do  you  hear?  a  parricide  ! '] 

•f  2.  transf.  Something  that  helps  or  promotes 
growth  :  a.  A  support  for  a  growing  plant ;  b. 
Nourishment.  Obs. 

c  1490  Pallad.  on,  Hiisb.  \.  189  Stains  longe  ar  vynys  in- 
crement. 1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  (1807)  84  The  loosenM 
roots  then  drink  Large  increment. 

f  3.  Produce  :  cf.  INCREASE  sb.  7.  Obs.  rare. 

1593  Bacchus  Bountie  in  Harl.  Misc.  i,Malh.)  II.  273  He 
promised  to  honour  the  eating  thereof  with  the  best  incre- 
ments of  his  overflowing  tunne. 

4.  Amount  of  increase ;  an  amount  or  portion 
added  to  a  thing  so  as  to  increase  it,  an  addition ; 
an  amount  gained,  profit. 

Unearned  increment :  see  UNEARNED. 

1631  BBATHWATT  IVkimzies,  Traveller  y$  Should  hee  cast 
up  his  accompts..hee  would  finde  his  decrements  great,  his 
increments  small.  1640-4  SIR  E.  DF.RING  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  293  In  fewer  Words  than  this  Additional 
Increment,  now  offered  to  your  Bill.  1794  HERON  Inform. 
Powers  at  War,  The  annual  increment  of  the  Population. 
1861  -]th  Rep.  Postmaster  Gen.  20  Annual  increments  of 
salaries  and  wages.  1865  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  v.  ii.  §  5  (ed.  6), 
I  see  no  objection  to  declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  be  liable  to  special  taxation.  1875  Fi.  W. 
RICHARDSON  Dis.  Mod.  Life  vi.  96  The  increment  of  heat 
which  proves  fatal  is  from  11°  to  12 J  Fahr.  above  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  animal.  1890  MORLEY^/.  Ho.  Connn,, 
The  question  of  unearned  increment  will  have  to  be  faced 
before  many  years  are  over.  1891  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  on  7V;«« 
Holdings  p.  xxv,  The  person  who  has  benefited  by  the  un- 
earned increment  in  the  value  of  the  land. 

b.  Math,  and  Physics.  A  small  (or  sometimes 
infinitesimal)  amount  by  which  a  variable  quantity 
increases  e.g.  in  a  given  small  time) ;  spec,  the  in- 
crease (positive  or  negative)  of  a  function  due  to  a 
small  increase  (esp.  of  unity)  in  the  variable,  as  in 
the  Method  of  Increments,  now  called  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences  (see  DIFFERENCE  sb.  2  b). 

Ii7'5  H.  TAYLOR  < title)  Methodus  Incrementorum.]     17*1 

t,  Increment,  in  Algebra,  signifies  the  infinitely  small 

>  line  in  Fluxi-.ns,  Browing  bigger  by  Moti.-n 

I743^MERSOM  tffor&fUflThe  ind«(niiu  ty  -mall  Portions  of 

'icni  uhirh  are  generated  in  any  indefinitely  small 

!  inie  are  called  Man;.  ments,     1748 

lAKii.hY    Oburo.    Man   i.    iii.    352   The   Supposition    that 

tluxions  are  not  Increments,  but  relative  Nothings.     1763 

KMKRSON  Meth.  fneretn.  Pref.  4  The  Inventor  of  the  Method 

Ur.  Taylor.      1803  J.   \Vu.ii, 

vii.  134  Equal  incrementsofvelocityarealwnys 

1834  MKh,  So.MERVILLE  C 
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Phys.  Sc.  x.  (1849)  80  The  sum  of  all  these  increments  of 
velocity,  .would  in  time  become  perceptible.  1879  THOMSON 
&  TAIT  \nt.  r/iil.  I.  I.  §  28  Acceleration  of  velocity  . .  is 
said  to  be  uniform  when  the  velocity  receives  equal  incre- 
ments in  equal  times. 

5.  A  quantity  obtained  from  another  by  increase 
or  addition.  Const,  of.  (rare.')  . 

1864  BOWF.N  Logic  xii.  410  Each  term  may  be  an  incre- 
ment of  its  predecessor  by  the  addition  of  a  constant  quan- 
tity. 1865  HKOFF  rlatv  I.  i.  n  note,  AH  [numbers]  above 
ten  were  multiples  and  increments  of  ten. 

Incremental  (inkr/me-ntal  .  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Of  or  relating  to  an  increment  or  increments 
(usually  in  the  mathematical  sense,  4  b  :  in  quot. 
1882,  Relating  to  growthA 

1715  Pint.  Trans.  XXIX,  312  The  Principles  of  the  New 
Incremental  Method.  1791  WAKING  ibid.  LXXXI.  157  The 
same  principles  m.iy  be  applied  to  the  resolution  of  alge- 
braical, fluxional,  incremental,  &c.  equations.  1882  Ql'AtN 
Anaf.  (ed.  9)  II.  552  Lines  ..  seen  in  sections  of  the  dry 
tooth,  conforming  in  direction  with  the  lamination  just 
spoken  of  (incremental  lines,  Salter).  1885  /><><>£W/<-r  Sept. 
886/2  The  exclusion  of  the  rule  of  subtraction,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  incremental  or  complementary  addition. 

t  Incrementa'tion.  Ots.  rare.  [n.  of  action 
f.  med.L.  tticrementare  to  give  the  increase,  f.  in 
rrementum  INCREMENT  :  see  -ATION.]  Production 
of  growth  or  increase;  means  of  promoting  growth. 

f  1420  rallad.  on  Ihisb. XII.  294  In  Marcheand  September 
putacioun  To  chasten  is  incrementacioun. 

t  I'ncrepate,  ».  Obs.  [f.  L.  increpat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  incrcpare  to  make  a  noise  at,  scold,  chide, 
f.  in-  (I.v- -)  +  crepare  to  make  a  noise,  creak,  etc.] 
trans.  To  chide,  rebuke,  reprove. 

1570  I.FYINS  Manif.  40^/33  To  Increpate,  incrfparf.  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KotrTj  Def.  xvi.  284  He  increpates 
not  the  Church-governors  for  admitting  such.  1657  RF.EVE 
Gt>(fs  rica  1 8  He  is  eager  upon  a  cruel  bent,  but  God  doth 
increpate,  and  interrogate  him. 

Increpation  (inkr/p^-Jsn).  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad. 
L.  increpat  ion-em  (Terlullian),  n.  of  action  from 
increpdre  to  INCREPATE.  Cf.  OF.  increpacion, 
-ation  (,Oresme,  I4th  c.).]  Chiding,  reproof,  re- 
buke :  with  //.  a  reproof  or  rebuke. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxix.  330  By 
thretenynges,  &  by  increpacyons.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I  'erf. 
Etig.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  180  Throughe  the  holsome  pre- 
cepte  and  increpations  of  Annas.  1605  G.  POWEL  Refnt. 
Epist.  by  rttritan-Papist  33  They ..  disswaded  them,  some- 
times by  milde  admonitions,  and  sometimes  by  seuerer  in- 
crepations.  a  1716  SOUTH  TmcheSerui.djti)  III.  422  The 
Thunder  of  that  dreadfull  Increpation  . .  Friend,  how 
earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  Wedding-garment  ? ' 
1868  Mi  [.MAN  .VC.  PauHs  82  Edw.  Ill  had  promulgated  a 
tremendous  increpation  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

t  Incre'patively,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  I,. 
increpatlvt,  OF.  en-,  increpativement,  f.  L.  *in- 
crepatlvus,  OF.  increfaiif,  -ive  scolding,  reproach- 
ful: see  -LY2.]  Chidingly,  reproachfully;  with 
scolding. 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Ltg.  423  b/2  And  as  saint  powle  that 
to  the  synnars  shewed  him  Increpatyfly. 

t  Incre'patory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  increpa- 
tori-us  (Siaonius),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  incrcpare  to 
INCREPATE  :  see  -ORY.]  Rebuking,  reproving. 

1645  T.  COLF.MAN  Hopes  Deferred  i  His  answer  hath  two 
parts  ;  one  increpatory  ..the  other  directory. 

Incresjs,  incresce,  obs.  forms  of  INCREASE. 

Increscent  (inkre-sent),  a.  and  si.  Also  6-7 
incressant,  -ent.  [ad.  L.  increscent-em,  pres.  pple. 
of  increscfre  to  INCBEASE  :  see  -ENT.  In  the  form 
incressant,  a.  AF.  incressant  =  OF.  encreissant 
pres.  pple.] 

A.  adj.  Increasing,  becoming  greater.     Chiefly 
of  the  moon  (esp.  in  Heraldry] :  Waxing,  in  her 
increment. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Incressant,  resembling  the  Moon  not  come 
to  the  full,  a  term  in  Heraldry.  1822  />'/«<  £71-.  Mag.  XI.  669 
The  first  is  on  the  wane  ;  the  third  is  not  increscent.  1854 
H.  MILLER  Sch.  *  Schin.  xii.  (1857)  260  Every  object  stood 
out  clear,  though  cold,  in  the  increscent  light  of  morning. 
1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  518  The  good  Queen.. sent,  Between 
the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon,  Arms  for  her  son. 

B.  sb.  (Chiefly  Her.}  The  moon  in  her  incre- 
ment,  represented  as  a  crescent  with  the  horns 
towards  the  dexter  side.     (Opp.  to  decrescent.) 

157*  BOSSEWELL  Annorie  n  An  Incressante  is  the  moone 
from  the  pryme,  till  after  the  firste  quarter.  1661  MORGAN 
Sfh.  Gentry  I.  iv.  45  Or,  an  Incressant  vert.  1691  Lontl. 
Gaz.  No.  2674/4  A  Cross  Moline  between  2  Increscents  and 
2  Decrescents.  1864  BOITTELL  Her. Hist,  f,  1'op.  xv.  §  8  (ed.  3) 
198  Or,  on  a  fesse  arg.,  three  increscents  of  the  field. 

tlncrest  (inkre-st),  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  en-, 
[f.  IN-  *,  EN-  i  +  CREST  sb.}  trans.  To  furnish 
or  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  crest ;  to  crest  (ivit/i). 

1611  FLORIO,  Increstamento,  an  encresting.  Ibid.,  In. 
crestare,  to  encrest'.  Ibid.,  [nainicrata,  crested  or  en- 
crested.  1616  DRIMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Soiin.  I.  xiii,  Two 
foaming  billows  ..  did  thtnr  tops  with  coral  red  i: 

Incretionary  (inlurrfaniri),  a.     [f.  "imntion 

.f.  I,,  in-  ilx--;  -t-  cresccre  to  grow)  +  -AKY  :  cf. 
concretionary]  (See  quot.) 

1874  DAWKISS  Cafe  Hunt.  ii.  57  Their  mineral  contents. . 
have  been  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  cavity  by  the  same 
'  incretionary  '  action.  Ibid.,  \  have  used  the  term  in- 
cretionary  as  implying  an  accumulation  of  mineral  matter 
from  the  circumference  of  a  cavity  towards  ils  centre,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  aeate. 


INCRUCIATED. 

Incriminate  (inkri-min^i  ,  T.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  nied.I,.  incrlminare  to  accuse,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  + 
friminare  to  CRIMINATE  ;  perh.  partly  due  to  F. 
incrimiticr  (1791  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans.  To 
charge  with  a  crime;  to  involve  in  an  accusation 
or  charge. 

1730-6  KAILEV  (folio).  To  Incriminate,  to  recriminate. 
1828  WKHSIKK,  Incriminate,  to  accuse;  to  charge  with  a 
crime  or  fauh.  1862  WKAXALL  Hugo's  '  MitfraSles  '  v.  xi, 
Their  theory  is  incriminated.  1874  SYMOXDS  .V*.  Italy  t, 
Greece  (1898)  I.  xi.  220  It  would  be  wrong  to  incriminate 
the  Order  of  S.  Francis  by  any  suspicion.  1885  Maiicli. 
Kxam.  6  Junes/3  Evidence  which  will  incriminate  others 
while  it  clears  themselves. 

Hence  Incrrminated,  Ineri-minating///.  «,//>. 

1858  Times  11  Nov.  8/2  Any  incriminated  phrase  of  Mon- 
talembert's  pamphlet.  1863  KINC.LAKE  Crimea  I.  xiv.  231 
This  Maupas,  or  de  Maupas  ..  deliberately  offered  to  ar- 
range that  incriminating  papers,  .should  be  secretly  placed 
in  the  houses  of  the  men  whom  he  wanted  to  have  accused. 
1875  Straus  Const.  Hist.  III.  xix.  343  If  the  ordinary 
claimed  the  incriminated  clerk.  1882  TRAILL  Sterile  iv.  40 
An  excuse  for  the  incriminated  passage. 

Incrimination  (inkriminf'-Jan).  rare.  [n.  of 
action  f.  mcd.L.  incriminare:  see  prec.  Cf.  F. 
incrimination  (I.ittre).]  The  action  of  charging 
with  a  crime,  or  involving  in  a  charge ;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  so  charged  or  involved. 

1651  BIGGS  AVri*  Disp.  T  212  Their  incrimination  and 
arraignement  may  appear  by  the  verdict.  1827-39  Pi: 
QI-INCEV  Murder  Postscr.,  One  other  fact . .  became  more  . . 
important  than  many  stronger  circumstances  of  incrimination 
..  that  the  shoes  of  the  murderer  . .  creaked  as  he  walked. 
1846 1  MRS.  GORE  Etig.Char.  (1852)84  To  incrimination  follows 
ecrimination. 

Incri'minator.  rare,  [ngent-n.  in  L.  form, 
from  INCRIMINATE.]  One  who  incriminates;  an 
accuser. 

1846  LANDOR  Imag.  Con-.'.  \Vk.v  II.  ij  Yet  our  judges  . . 
our  mcriminators,  firmly  believe  in  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  those  works. 

Incriminatory  (inkri-minatari),  a.  [f.  as  IN- 
CRIMINATE +  -OUT.]  Tending  to  incriminate. 

1861  Times  10  July,  That  an  incriminatory  report  of  an 
Election  Commission  shall  be  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
elective  rights  for  five  years.  1890  Ibid.  15  Dec.  5/3  The 
quantity  of  documents  and  cipher  manuscripts  seiz«d  .. 
furnished  the  authorities  with  much  incriminatory  evidence. 

t  Incri-minous,  a.  Obs.  rare— ".  [Lv-3.]  Not 
criminous;  innocent. 

1613  COCKF.RAM  n,  Faultlesse,  Inevitable,  Incriminous. 

Incri-msoned,  ppl.  a.  rare.   =ENCRIMSONKD. 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Ad-.',  Younger  Son  I.  328  Kissing  his  in- 
crimsoned  hands  and  eyes.  i86z  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  xii, 
Various  stages  of  puffy  and  incrimsoned  countenance. 

t  Incri'spated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  L. 
incrispat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  incrispare  (Tertull.  Idol. 
8,  with  variant  incrusiare),  f.  in-  (IN-2)  +crisfiire 
to  curl,  wrinkle :  see  CRISPATE.]  Stiffly  curled, 
wrinkled. 

1747  tr.  Astrui's  Fevers  182  They  are  incrispated,  and 
each  fibre  tense,  like  the  chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Incroach,  -ment,  incroatch,  incroch  e, 
obs.  ff.  ENCROACH,  -MENT. 

Incronicle,  obs.  f.  ENCHBONICLE. 

t  Incroo'k,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  1  +  CROOK  v., 
after  I,,  incnrvare,  which  it  translates.]  trans. 
To  crook,  bend,  or  incurve. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Ixviii.  28  Mirkid  be  thaire  eghen 
..  &  pe  ba_k  of  bairn  ay  inkroke.  Ibid.  Cant.  509  Inkrokid 
are  be  hillis  of  )>e  warld.  1383  WVCLIF  Koni.  xi.  10  Be  the 
y}en  of  hem  maad  derke  . .  and  incroke  algatis  the  bak  of 
hem  [/V.  Ixviii.  8  the  rig  of  hem.  .crooke  thou  in]. 

t  IncrO'SSed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- 2 
(  =  EN- 1)  +  CROSS  t/.]  Crossed  over  each  other. 

1605  DANIEL  Queen's  Arcadia  u.  i,  His  Arms  incross'd, 
his  Head  down  on  one  Side. 

II  Incro*tchet,  v.  rare.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-  -, 
EN-  l  +  CROTCHET  sb.]  trans.  To  enclose  within 
crotchets  or  brackets. 

1806  SOI'THEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  397  He  will  . .  encrotchet  [  ] 
thus  what  Hyems  has  to  copy,  a  1834  COLERIDGE  in 
Athenxnm  (1893)  2  Sept.  322/3  Truly  lyric  as  are  all  the 
lines  incrotcheted. 

t  Incrou-ching, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  IN-! 
+  CROUCH  v]  Crouching  in,  cringing,  fawning. 

1593  G.  FLETCHER  Licia  To  Rdr.,  As  a  man  may  sooner 
feel  us  to  natter  by  our  incrouching  eloquence  than  suspect 
it  from  the  ear. 

II  Incroyable  (jnkrwaya-b'l).  [F.  incroyablt 
incredible,  f.  in-  (lN-3)  +  croi-re,  crcy-ant  to 
believe  (:— L.  credere)  +  -able  (see  -BLE).]  A  con- 
temporary name  for  the  French  fop  or  dandy  of 
the  period  of  the  Directory. 

The  term  seems  to  have  originated  in  1795  ;  ace.  to  Littre, 
it  hail  reference  not  only  to  the  extra\ .  'f  the 

fops,  but  also  to  their  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  'Ccst  r;-,i/- 
ment  incrvyable '. 

1797  H.  SWINBURNE  Let.  in  Crts.  Knr.  close  last  Cent. 
(1841)  II.  iSiThe  men  were  clean,  many  in  English  dresses, 
but  there  were  also  a  good  many  extta-.'tigants,  or  incroy- 
ables.  1831  CARLYLF.  Surf.  Kes.  i.  ix,  Wert  thou  not,  at  one 
period  of  life,  a  Buck,  or  Blood,  or  Macaroni,  or  Incroyable, 
or  Dandy,  or  by  whatever  name  . .  such  phenomenon  is  dis 
tinguisheil  ?  1887  Westm.  Rev.  Nov.  947  The  republican 
young  man  of  fashion,  the  incroyal'lf. 

t  Incru'ciated,  a.     Obs.    rare-1.       [IN-3; 

see  CRUCIATE  ?•.]     Not  tormented  ;  uiitortured. 
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INCRUCIATION. 

1627-77  FFLTHAM  AV.Wzr.c  n.  xxxi.  2^  His  Ignorance 
gave  him.  .a  kind  of  innocence,  whereby  might  have  passed 
away  his  life  incruciated  without  the  sense  of  so  fatal  mis- 
fortunes. 

Incrucia-tion.  Anat.  ff.  IN-  2  +  CRUCIATION.] 
'A  crossing  of  fibres;  same  as  decttssation'  ,SyJ. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  hicniciatin  ..,  the  decussation 
or  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  :  incruciation. 

t I'ncruent, a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.,  im -mcnl-us, 
{.  in-  (!N-  31  +  cruentiis  bloody,  CRCENT.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  incnifnt  (i6th  c.).]  Bloodless;  not  attended 
with  shedding  of  blood. 

1614  FISHF.R  in  F.  White  Refl.  Fisher  463  So  should.. the 
Eucharist  lie  a  bloudie  Sacrifice,  and  not  incruent  as  the 
Fathers  tearme  it.  1660  WATERHOUSE  . / rms  $•  Ann.  209 
For  incruent  Victories  are  least  offensive  to  God  and  man. 

So  t  Incrue'ntal,  f  Incrue  ntous  adjs.  (cf. 
CBUENTOOS). 

1674  BREVINT  Statl at Eltdffr v&  He  musters  out  as  many 

i'aces  as  he  can  find,  that  make  any  mention  of  Liturgy, 
blation,  Holy  Victime,  Incruenta!  Sacrifice,  and  Mas^. 
1675  BURTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  302  To  offer  his  Devotions  on 
an  Incruentous  Altar,  a  1706  EvKLYN  Syh'a  (1776)  369  Gar- 
lands of  the  leaves  and  blossoms  [uf  Myrtles]  impaled  the 
brows  of  Incruentous  victors  at  Ovations. 

Incrast,  etc.,  variants  of  ENCRUST,  etc. 

1641,  etc.  [see  ENCRUST  2'.}.  1663  J.  BEALE  Let.  21  Jan.  in 
Boyle's  Ir'ks.  1772  VI.  387  A  black  incrusted  substance, 
which  he  found  in  Mendipp-hills,  bedecked  very  delightfully 
with  artificial  branches  of  the  exact  form  of  ferns,  which 
they  say  is  an  infallible  discoverer  of  a  cnal-mine.  a  1691 
BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1632)  140,  I  visited  the  incrusting  sprintj 
. .  and  could  not  find  anything  incrnsted  within  26  yards  of 
the  rise  of  it.  1695  WOOIWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723) 
219  Some  Rivers  do  thus  bring  forth  ..  mineral  Matter  in 
great  Quantity  so  as  to  cover  and  incrust  the  Stones,  Sticks 
and  other  Bodyes  lying  therein.  17*5,  etc.  [see  ENCRUST^.]. 

tlncru'stament.  Obs.  rare.  \sA.\\..incrosta- 
mento  •  a  pargeting  or  rough  casting'  (Florio),  L. 
tne*itterustdmentum,  from  incrustareto  incrust.] 
=  INCRUSTATION*  2. 

1538  LF.LAND  I  tin.  V.  7  There  were  founde  a  late . .  certeyne 
paintid  Incrustamentes  hard  by  the  Castel. 

Incrustate  (inkrr'st/t),  ///.  a.  (Erron. 
-orustrate.)  [ad.  L..  incrus/dt-zis,  pa.  pple.  of  in- 
crustare,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  crusliire,  f.  frusta  CRUST.] 

1 1.  Formed  or  hardened  into  a  crust.  Otis. 

l6»6  BACON  Syk'ii  §  99  The  Finer  Part  will  bee  turned  into 
Aire,  and  the  Grosser  sticke  as  it  were  baked,  and  incrustate 
vpon  the  Sides  of  the  Vessell.  1674  GREW  Xat .  Mixture  \ . 
Inst.  ii.  §  8  The  top  of  the  unresolved  Salt  will  be  incrustate, 
or  as  it  were  frosted  over.  1731  Tt'LL  Horse-Hoing  Hitsi\ 
(1733)  64  If  Land  sown  with  Wheat  be  not  Ho'd,  its  Surface 
is  soon  Incrustate. 

2.  Enveloped   with  a  crust  or  solid   superficial 
layer  of  matter :  cf.  CRCSTATE.   Obs.  exc.  Hot. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3017  A  cherry-stone  round  about 
incrustrate  with  stony  matter.  1866  Treas.  Rot.  621/1  In- 
trustate,  . .  coated  with  earthy  matter. 

3.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  fncrustatus,.  .applied  to  a  seed 
and  pericarp  when  they  adhere  one  to  the  other  with  so 
much  force  that  they  seem  to  form  an  entire  body  :  incrns- 
tate.  1866  in  Trcas.  Bot.  621. 

4.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Having  the  form  of  a  crust,  as 
apolyzoanoralichen;  spec.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thi> 
Incrus/ata,  a  division  of  cyclostomatous  Polyzoa. 

Incrustate  (inkro-sU't),  v.  Now  rare.  Also 
en- ;  erron.  -orustrate.  [f.  L.  incrustat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  incntstarc  :  see  prec.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  crust  or  hardened  coating,  as 
of  deposited  or  crystallized  matter,  rust,  scum,  etc. 

=  ENCRUST  2. 

1570  LEVINS  .tfanif.  40  '34  To  Incrustate,  incrustare.  1620 
VENNF.R  Via.  Recta  vi.  106  Couercd  ouer  and  incrustated  . . 
with  sugar,  which  we.  .call  Candied  Ginger.  1682  H.  MORE 
Annol.  Clam'ilt's  Lux  O.  142  To  let  its  Central  Fire  to 
incrustate  it  self  intoaTerrella.  1713  DERHAM /Vys.- Thecl. 
64  note,  Vast  Stones,  which  . .  are  incrustated  with  this 


ie    nan    wiin    puic    wvf»|*u.      »w*«         ...........  . 

Petral.    \.   5*9  Encrustrating    various  objects,  as    birds 
nests,  plants,  leaves,  &c. 

f  2.  In  the  arts :  a.  To  cover  with  an  ornamental 
layer  after  the  manner  of  a  natural  incrustation  :  = 
KXCKI  ST  i.  b.  To  attach  as  or  like  an  incrustation. 
1727  41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Incrusted,  or  Incrnstatsd 
Column,  is  a  column  consisting  of  several  pieces  or  slips  of 
some  precious  marble,  masticated  or  cemented  around  a 
mould  of  brick,  or  other  material.  1764  HARMER  Obsen: 
vili.  iii.  99  The  art  of  incrustating  buildings  with  it  [marble]. 
Ibid.  XL.  vi.  304  The  figures  are  incrustrated  like  the  cyphers 
on  the  dial-plates  of  watches. 

Hence  Incnvstated,  Incru'Stating///.  adjs. 
1650  H.  MORE  Imnwri.  Soul  (1662)  196  They  make  tlu-ir 
eculiar  Vortex  . .  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  thread  an  mcrus- 
.ted  Star.    1711  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII.  520  The  encrustated 
articles  which  stick  to  the  Skin.     1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran  s 
bsen:  Sure,  (mi)  259, 1  took  off  a  Quantity  of  incrustated 
Gravel  with  the  Currette.     1884  fall  Mall  G.,  Extra  24 
July  2/2  Encrustated  papers,  luminous  paint,  &c.     1885   I. 
CROLL  Climate  *  Cosmol.  xi.  187  Masses  of  calcareous  tula 
hich  have  been  formed  upon  the  borders  of  incrustating 
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1.  The  action  of  encrusting;  the  formation  of  a 
crust,  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  encrusted. 

1656  BI.OI:NT  Classtgr.,  Incrustation,*  pargetting,  rough- 
casting. 1658  PHILLIPS,  Incrustation,  a  making  or  become- 
ing  hard  on  the  outride,  like  a  trust,  a  i 
pargetting.  1764  HARMF.R  Oosem.  vin.  iii.  97  Tin 
tation  of  their  walls  with  the  most  exquisite  marbles.  1769 
CHOKER  /Vrr.,  Incrustation,  in  Surgery,  the  induction  of  a 
crust  or  Eschar  upon  any  part.  1846  DANA  Zoof/i.  (1848 
500  The  branches  formed  by  incrustation  are  sometimes  six 
inches  long.  1853  RITSK'N  Stones  I\-n.  II.  iv.  :•  24  Tin; 
incrustation  of  brick  with  more  precious  materials.  1874 
SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  f,  Greece  251  Had  the  whole  church 
been  finished  as  it  was  designed,  it  would  have  presented 
one  splendid  though  bizarre  efiect  of  incrustation. 

2.  An  outer  hard  layer  or  crust  of  some  fine  or 
costly  material  placed  over  a  rough  or  common 
substance,  esp,  a  facing  of  marble  or  other  precious 
stone  on  a  building. 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  7  Mar.,  A  Chapell.  .all  ofjasper,  with 
several  incrustations  of  marble  in  the  inside.  Ibid.  17  Nov., 
The  walls  . .  are  cover'd  with  antiq  incrustations  of  history. 
17_»6  LFOM  tr.  Albrrtfs  Archi!.  I.  33  2  Alabaster  ..  cut 
\\ith  a  Saw  into  large  thin  pieces,  extremely  convenient 
for  Incrustations.  1838  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cent.  Countries 
I.  338  An  incrustation,  consisting  of  small  segments  of  white 
and  black  marble,  gives  these  edifices  a  motley  appearance. 
1880  C.  E.  NORTON  Church-build.  Mid.  Ages  ii.  54  The  whole 
surface  . .  was  to  be  covered  with  precious  incrustations  of 
mosaic  or  of  marble. 

fb.  fig.  An  adventitious  ornament.   Obs. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Anticlir.  i.  ii.  66  The  old  popishe 
ceremonies  . .  are,  as  it  were,  an  Incrustation  both  vnlawful 
and  vnseemly.  1644  J.  GOODWIN  Innoc.  Triumph.  To  Rdr. 
(1645)  3  What  incrustations,  and  misrepresentations  of 
opinions,  sayings,  practises,  actions.  1740  WARBURTON.Z?/-'. 
Legal.  IV.  iv.  Wks.  1811  IV.  181  Every  age  adorned  it  with 
additional  superstitions  ;  so  that  at  length  the  old  founda- 
tion became  quite  lost  in  these  new  incrustations. 

3.  A  crust  or  hard  coating  formed  naturally  on 
the  surface  of  an  object ;  esp.  a  calcareous  or  crys- 
talline concretion  or  deposit. 

1671  J.  WEBSTER  Metallogr.  xxxix.  359  We  shall  find  an 
Incrustation  upon  the  out-side  of  the  moss  and  leaves.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No,  166  F  3  Like  unpolished  gems,  of 
which  none  but  the  artist  knows  the  intrinsick  value,  till 
their  . .  incrustations  are  rubbed  away.  1830  SIR  T.  D. 
LAUDER  Floods  Moray  in  1829  (ed.  2)  234  Stalactitic  incrus- 
tations, formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  holding  cal- 
careous matter  in  solution.  1878  HUXLF.V  rhysicgr.  202 
This  siliceous  matter  is  deposited  around  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  as  an  incrustation. 

b.  Jig.  An  accretion  of  habit,  etc.  compared  to 
a  hard  crust  formed  over  and  around  an  object. 

1806  FELLOWES  tr.  Milton's  ind  Defence  230  There  are. . 


springs. 


Incrustation  (tatawUKan).  Also  en-,   [ad. 
late  L.  incrustation-em,  n.  of  action  from  incrus- 
tare  to  INCRDSTATE  ;  cf.  F.  incrustation  (i6th  c.X] 
VOL.  V. 


Mem.  A>  A'crn.  (1879)  364  The  pure  simplicities  of  His  Word 
.  .get  overlaid  with  earthlyincrustations.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU 
Ess.  II.  397  Hidden  under  the  incrustations  of  sense  and 
evil  habit. 

4.  A  hard  dry  formation  on  the  surface  of  the 
body;  a  scab  or  eschar  (cf.  CRUST  sb.  3). 

1656  Bl-Oi'ST  Glossogr.,  Incrustation,  .  .  a  crustiness,  or 
thick  scabbedness.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  2  A  slight  incrus. 
tation  was  formed  on  the  vesicle.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis. 
Eye.  729  The  incrustations  which  adhere  to  the  cuticle.  1897 
Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  195  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  small-pox  papule  through  the  several  stages  of 
macule,  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  incrustation. 

t  IncrtTStative.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  INCRDSTATE 
v.  +  -IVE.]  A  substance  that  tends  to  form  incrus- 
tations. 

1765  L'nkvrsul  Mag.  XXXVII.  355'=  Incrustatives  and 
exsiccatives,  as  myrrh,  aloes. 

Incrusted,  Incrusting  :  see  INCRCST. 
t  Incrystal,  v.  Obs.    Also  en-,    [f.  IN-  -  + 
CRYSTAL  sb.] 

1.  trans,    (and  j;//;-.)    To  turn   into   crystal,  to 
CRTSTALLIZK. 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Inchristalltrt,  to  encristall,  or  become  cristall. 

2.  To  enclose  in  crystal. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.,  Hour-glass,  That  Houre-glas^e  .  . 
With  water  fill'd  .  .  The  humour  was  .  .  But  lovers  tears  in- 
christalled.  1664  POWER  Exj.  Philos.  1.  35.  I  have  artificially 
frozen  all  the  said  Liquor  into  a  mass  of  Ice,  wherein  all 
these  Animals  it  seemed  lay  incrystalled. 

Hence  Incry  stalled  ///.  a.,  crystallized. 

a  1640  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Putins  Wks.  (1711)  29  The  next 
:  enchristall'd  light  Submits  to  Him  its  beams  ;  And  He  doth 
trace  the  height  Of  that  fair  lamp. 

Incrystalli:zable,  a.  ran-'.  Hte-8-]  In- 
capable of  being  crystallized  ;  uncrystallizable. 

1807  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  (ed.  3)  1  1.  578  This  salt  is  tasteless, 
incrystallizable  by  art,  insoluble  in  water. 

Incuba,  nonce-vid.,  factitious  fem.  of  IKCUBCS. 

1708  ISrit.  Apollo  No.  45.  i  2  There  being  in  nature  no 
other  Incubusses  or  Incuba's. 

Incubate  (i-nki«b«'t),  v.  [f.  L.  incubdt-  (more 
commonly  incubit-  :  see  I»cuBlTrRE\  ppl.  stem  uf 
inctiba-re  to  lie  on,  to  hatch,  (.  in-  Ix--  + 
cttba-re  to  lie  :  see  -ATF  3.] 

1  trans.  To  sit  upon  (eggs^  in  order  to  hatch 
them  ;  to  hatch  (eggs)  by  sitting  upon  them  or  by 
some  equivalent  process. 


. 

1711  BAILEY,  To  incubate,  to  brood  or  hover  over,  to  lie  or 
set  upon  as  a  Hen.  »73<HS  Hid.  (folio)  ./•«**«"«'.  >>™*i^ 
or  hovered  over,  as  by  a  Bird  on  her  Eggs  or  Nest.  1781 
A  .  MON.O  Coinfar.  Anal.  .ed.  3>  6,  They  m  m,  „!„,-,! 


INCUBATIVE. 

by  the^  heat  of  the  Sun.      1788  JISNIR  in  /'.';,/.   Trans. 
LXXVIII.  •;.•  t   R(-^[,e  ling  the  Cuckoo:  why. .it  should 
not  build  a  m--.!,  incubate  its  eggO     1849-51  Toi.n  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  974 'i   The  ,-t;  ..  bad 
1855  OWF.N  . 

ite  and  incubate  their  ova. 
t>-  J*£-  To  brood  upon. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Erang.  T.  HI.  179  Gods  Spirit  .. 
must  incubate,  and  brood  both,  to  make  them  fruitful. 

2.  iittr.  To  sit  upon  eggs,  to  brood. 

.  '755  JOHNSON,  To  Incubate,  v.  n.,  lo  sit  upon  eggs.     1788 
JENNER  in  Phil.  Tr,,,,,.  LXXVIII.  =30  Many  oftV.  birds 
!i  incubate  have  stomachs  analogous  lo  those  of  Cuckoos 
1874  E.  COUES  Birds  A'.  W.  41  The  one  that  is  incubating 
nutters  up  with  loud  cries  of  distress. 
b.  Jig.  To  brood. 

t66o  tr.  Amyraldus  Treat,  cone.  ReHf.  »'.  viii.  476  The 
Spirit  of  God  gently  incubated  on  the  World,  a  1847 
MACVEY  NAPIER  in  Sil.  Carr.  (18791  5°8i  I  wrote  this  while 
incubating  on  my  Bills  in  Edinbi: 

3.  a.  inlr.  Path.  Of  a  disease  :  To  pass  through 
the  process  of  INCUBATION,  q.v.  3.   b.  trans.  /.'/.;/. 
To  place  in  an  incubator  (for  developing  bnct 

1896  Allbutfs  .Syst.  Med.  \.  803  The  tubes  are  capped, 
shaken  and  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Hence  I-neubated  ///.  a.,  I-ncubating 
and  ppl.  a. 

1730-6  [see  sense  1 1.    1835-6  ToDDt><-/.yl»<i/.  I.  < 
vascular  area  of  the  incubated  egg.     1878  Masque  I  'vets  116 
By  its  own  law .  .The  incubated  egg  unfolded.     1890  Daily 
-  i  21  Nov.  3/2  Dr.  Koch's  lymph  . .  is  prepared  in  an  in- 
cubaling^  stove  within  a  space  which  is  hermetically  sealed 
,    and  sterilized. 

Incubation  (inkiKb^jan).  [ad.  L.  incuba 
tien-em  brooding,  n.  of  action  i.  incubare  to  brood.] 

1.  The  action  of  sitting  on  eggs  in  order  to  hatch 
them;  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  sitting  on  them. 

Artificial  incubation,  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vii.  120  Incubation  alters 
not  the  species . .  as  evidently  appeares  in  the  eggs  of  Ducks 
or  Partridges  hatched  under  a  Hen.  a  1711  K.KX  Hymnotheo 
Poet,  Wks,  1721  III.  304  Her  Incubations  by  Degrees  dis- 
pence  Parts,  Form,  Life,  Motion,  Nutriment  and  Sense, 
Till  they  full  grown,  their  Prisons  open  fling.  1845  DAT  \vi\ 
/  ~oy.  A'at.  v.  (1870)  91  Each  cock  bird  will  have  its  fair  share 
in  the  labour  of  incubation.  1870  ROI.LESTON  Aiiiw.  Life 
Introd.  50  Observed  in.  -the  incubation  of  the  Python.  1891 
W.  N.  LANE  Poultry  Farming  4  Artificial  incubation  is  a 
cheaper  method  of  hatching  than  the  natural  one. 

2.  transf.  and_/ff.   Applied  esp.  to  the '  brooding' 
or  '  moving '  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  the  face  of 

i    the  chaos  at  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.  2). 

1614  RALF.IGH  Hist.  World  \.  (1634)  5  Whether  that 
motion,  -and  operation,  were  by  incubation,  or  hou  else,  the 
manner  is  onely  knowne  to  God.  1677  HAIE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  HI.  i.  247  Some  assign  a  natural  determined  Cause 
of  the  first  production  of  Mankind,  namely,  the  due  pre- 
paration uf  the  fat  and  slimy  Earth  after  a  long  incubation 
ofWaters.  01679  GTRNALL  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  /'.):<.  1'^. 
t  \ix.  130  He  who,  by  his  incubation  upon  the  waters  of  the 
creation,  hatched  that  rude  mass  into  the  beautiful  form  we 
now  see.  1731  TULL  Horse-Hoing  Husb.  (1733)  25  Many 
of  the  Pores  or  Interstices  close  up  during  the  Seed's  Incu- 
bation and  hatching  in  the  Ground.  1706  BURKE  Refit:. 
Peace  ii.  Wks.  VII  I.  258  The  Dutch  Repubhcks  were  hatched 
and  cherished  under  the  same  incubation.  1856  EMERSON 
En%.  Traits  xiv.  (1857)  235  The  mind  became  fruitful  as  by 
the  incubation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1878  SFELF.V  Stein  III. 
437  The  Middle  Ages  . .  were  the  age  . .  if  not  actually  of 
the  greatest  painting  and  poetry,  yet  of  the  incubation  of 
both. 

3.  Path.  The  process  or  phase   through  which 
the  germs  of  disease  pass  between  contagion  or 
inoculation  and  the  development  of  the  first  symp- 
toms. 

Period  of  incubation,  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  this 
process,  which  varies  greatly  for  different  diseases,  and  in 
different  circumstances. 

1835  G.  GREGORY  Then.  $  Pract.  MaL  i  vi.  (ed.  4)  8j 
Period  of  incubation..  The  interval  which  elapses  between 
exposure  to  malaria  and  the  invasion  of  disease  is  liable  to 
some  variety.  Ibid.  n.  v.  149  Sometimes  a  degree  of  catarrhal 
affection  is  present  throughout  the  whole  term  of  incubation. 
1876  tr.  l\'agncrsGen.l'athoI.  137  The  period  of  incubation 
of  cholera  lasts  at  least  one  w<ek.  1885  Daily 
Oct.  33  The  period  of  incubation,  i.e.,  the  time  from  the 
infliction  of  the  bile  till  the  disease  shows  itself,  is  stated. . 
to  vary  from  12  days,  .to  one  year  and  upwards,  the  average 
being  from  44  to  75  days. 

4.  Gr.   Antiq.    The   practice  of  sleeping   in   a 
temple  or  sacred  place  for  oracular  purposes. 

1871  TVLOR  Prim.  Cult.  II.  in  This  place  was  celebrated 
for  the  woiship   of  .-F.sculapius  in  whose  temple  incuba- 
i  e.  slecpina  for  oracular  dreams,  was  practised.     1884 
Encyd.  r,,H.  XVII.  808. 

5.  altril'..  as  intubation-period,  -process. 

1858-65 CARLVLF  f'rtM.  C,l.  MI.  xi.  IV.  262  The  incubation- 
process  may  have  uses  for  some  of  us  !     1879  St.  C.eerge's 
Hi'sp  Rep.  IX.  712  In  tliis  case,  .the  incubation  period  was 
two   days.      1806  Altfrutfs  Syst.   Med.   I.   539   A  q» 
bacillus  which,  introduced  by  feeding  into  mice,  prod,: 
illness  and  death  after  a  definite  incubation  period. 

Hence  Inouba'tlonal  a.,  of  or  connected  with 
incubation. 

1840-51  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1209/1  The  cloaca  . .  serves 
as  akind  of  incubational . .  pouch. 

Incubative  i-nki«!*-'tiv  .  a.  [f.  L.  incubat-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  LvcrBATK)  +  -IVE.] 

I.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  in- 
cubation of  oviparous  animals. 

1859  HELPS  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  it  II  xi  2?5  A  beautiful 
thins  is  the  incubative,  the  prr-materral  in 


INCUBATOR. 

2.  Path.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  incubation  of 
disease  ;  characterized  by  incubation. 

i8w  G.  GREGORY  Tkeo.  *  Pracl.  M(d.  n.  v.  (ed.  4!  149 
The  circumstance  of  the  initiatory  catarrhal  fever,  being 


PARKES  Pracf.  Hygiene  it-d.  3)  477  The  incubative  period  [of 

fever]  is  longer  than  usually  supposed. 
Incubator     rnkiHbe'tai).      [a.  L.  incubator, 
agent-n.  f.  incubare  to  lie  in  or  on.] 

1.  A  bird  which  incubates  or  sits   on  eggs ;   a 
sitting  bird.     b.  fig.  One  who  sits  brooding. 

1858  DE  QUISCEV  Language  Wks.  IX.  81  The  Hebrew.. 
sitting,  .as  incubator  over  the  awful  germs  of  the  spirituali- 
ties that  connect  man  with  the  unseen  worlds. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  hatching  birds  by  artificial 
heat. 

1857  Cottage  Gariltntr  4  Aug.  274/2  An  incubator  is  an 
unprofitable  machine  ..  It  is  a  good  hatcher  ..  but  the 
chickens  cannot  be  reared.  1879  JKFFERIES  Wild  Life  in 

s  (  iS8  The  heat  of  the  manure-heap  acts  as  an  incubator 
[to  snakes'  eggs].  1884  Health  E.\liil<.  Calal.  uo/i  A 
Series  of  Thermostatic  Incubators  ..  for  the  artificial  hatch- 
ing of  eggs. 

b.  An  apparatus  for  rearing  children  born  pre- 
maturely. 

1896  W'cs.'m.  Gaz.  i  June  4/1  One  of  the  incubators,  or 
foster  mothers,  by  means  of  which  the  lives  of . .  little  ones 
prematurely  born  into  the  world  have  been  saved. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  the  artificial  development  of 
bacteria. 

1806  Allhttfs  Syst.  Mid.  I.  805  These  [test-tubes]  are 
capped  and  kept  at  37°  in  the  incubators  for  twenty-four 

4.  Jig.  and  trans/.  A  breeder,  author,  source. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  6  Sept.,  His  mind  is  only  an  incubator  for 

hatching  lewdness.     1897  L.  A.  THURSTON  Handbk.  Annex. 
Hawaii  35  An  incubator  of  international  friction. 
Incubatory  (i'nkiwb^'tsri),  a.     [f.  L.  tncuttt- 
(see  INCUBATE)  -t-  -ORY.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  incu- 
bation ;  incubative. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Ani»i.  x.  622  For  distinction's 
sake  the  incubatory  pouch  may  be  termed  the  ovicyst.  1879 
—  Hume  v.  no  The  incubatory  instinct  of  a  bird. 

tlneu-be,  v.  Ol>s.  notice-iad.  [f.  IK-  2  +  C  L-BF. 
sl>.]  trans.  To  infix  like  a  cube. 

1641  Mn/ros  Ch.  Gcn't.  \.  vi,  Prelaty  . .  must  be  faine  to 
inglobe  or  incube  her  selfe  among  the  Presbyters. 

t  I-ncubee.  Obs.  A  distortion  of  INCUBUS  ; 
used  as  a  term  of  reprobation.  (Cf.  ItfCUBT.) 

1614  B.  JONSON  Earth.  Fair  it.  ii,  Where's  my  pipe  now? 
not  fill'd  ?  thou  errant  Incubee.  [Said  to  a  servant.] 

t  InCU'biture.  Obs.  [f.  L.  incubit-  (ppl.  stem 
of  incubare  to  INCUBATE)  +  -URE,  as  if  from  L.  type 
*inctiliitiira]  Brooding;  =  INCUBATION  i. 

1653  H.  MORE  Antid.  Ath.  it.  xi.  (r7i2>  72  Aldrovandus 
rejects  that  Fable  of  ..  her  [the  Bird  of  Paradise's]  Incubi- 
lure  on  the  back  of  the  Male.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Incubation^  or 
Incubitiire,  a  Philosophical  Term  for  brooding  or  sitting 
upon  Eggs  as  Birds  do.  1743  J.  F.LLIS  Divine  Things  153 
(T.)  The  mcubiture  of  the  female  upon  the  back  of  the  male. 

•)•  I  ncubo.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  intubo  a  spirit 
that  lies  on  a  treasure  to  guard  it,  f.  inciibd-re  to 
brood  over.]  A  covetous  man,  who  broods  over 
or  jealously  guards  his  wealth. 

1607  WALKISGTON  Oft.  Glass  45  The  covetous  Inculocs  of 
the  world,  a  1625  BOYS  Wks.  ( 1630)  1 29  Like  a  brood  goose, 
or  a  hen  that  sits;  Incubo  (for  so  the  Latines  terme  him) 
hee  keepes  his  nest  and  sits  as  it  were  brooding. 

Incubous  (i'nkiwbas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  incuba-re 
to  lie  on  +  -ous.]  (See  quots.) 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptag.  Botany  §  489.  444  The  leaves  [of 
some  Liverworts]  are  disposed  after  two  different  plans,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  have  received  the  name  succubous  or 
incubous.  In  the  former  case  they  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
which  turns  from  left  to  right,  and  consequently  the  anterior 
border  of  each  inferior  leaf  is  covered  by  the  posterior  border 
of  that  immediately  above.  In  the  latter,  the  spiral  turns 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  anterior  border  of  each  inferior 
leaf  covers  the  posterior  border  of  the  leaf  placed  immedi- 
ately above  it.  1880  GRAY  .Struct,  not.  (ed.  6>  416/2  Incn- 
Ivui,  the  tip  of  one  leaf  or  other  part  lying  flat  over  the 
base  of  the  next  above  it. 

II  Incubus  (i'nkif/bi's).  Also  6  Sc.  incobus. 
PI.  incubi  (-bai; ;  abo  7-9  incubuses,  8  incu- 
bus's, incubusses,  (9  incubus).  [lateL.  incuhis 
(Augustine)  =  cl.L.  iwubo  nightmare;  in  the 
middle  ages  often  represented  as  a  malignant  demon 
who  lay  upon  men  and  women  ;  f.  1..  incubare  to 
lie  upon.  Cf.  F.  incake  (14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  feigned  evil  spirit  or  demon  (originating  in 
personified  representations  of  the  nightmare)  sup- 
posed to  descend  upon  persons  in  their  sleep,  and 
especially  to  seek  carnal  intercourse  with  women. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  their  existence  was  recognized 
by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law. 

r  1205  LAY.  15783  Heo  beo^  ihaten  ful  iwis  incubiidemones 
ue  ofte  heo  swenche5,  c  1330  K. 

BRUNNE  Chrmi.  Wa>.e  (Rolls)  8088  l>ise  spyrites  do  women 
schame;  Incuby  demones  ys  cald  f»er  name,  flendes  in 
bedde  .  .  t>al  many  wuinan  han  forlayn.  c  1386  CHAUCE_R 

Wife's  '/'.  24  Wommen  may  go  s.infly  vp  and  doun.  .Ther  is 
noon  oother  Incubus  but  <:oon  hem  but 

dishonour.  1387!  Us'  I.  419  That  fend 

]>at  goot>  a  ny}t,  W'  .  li.cubus  halt'- 

be  ry}t.  1535  STEWART  Cran.  -SV0.'.  11.  221  Marling  also 
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wes  in  lha  samin  dais  Into  P-iitane.  .Ane  incobus  with  sub- 
till  -...rverie  1584  R.  SCOT  Disw.  ll'itchcr.  IT.  ix.  (1886)  26 
They  [witche>]  use  venerie  with  a  dtvcll  called  Incubus. 
1624  MA>SIS^ER  Parl.  Love  IT.  ji,  I'll  sooner  cla^p  an  in- 
cubus or  hug  A  fork-tongued  adder.  1671  MILTON  /*.  A'. 
n.  152  Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell,  The  sensuale-t, 
and,  after  Asmodai, The  fleshliest  incubus.  1801  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  421  Angels,  Incubusses^  Saints 
jostle  in  his  song.  1865  TYLOR  Karly  Hist.  Man.  \.  7  The 
evil  demons  who  trouble  people  in  their  sleep,  the  Incubi 
and  Succubi. 

attrib.  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Stl.  Disc.  x.  501  He  that  allows 
himself  in  any  sin  . .  does  ..  entertain  an  incubus  dzmon. 
1674  Cert.  Tongue  v.  §  2.  120  A  sort  of  incubus  brats,  the 
infamous  progenies  of  the  lyincr  >pirit. 

2.  A  feeling  of  oppression  during  sleep,  as  of 
some  heavy  weight  on  the  chest  and  stomach  ;  the 
nightmare. 

1561  HOLLYBUSH  Horn.  Aj>oth.  10  a,  The  disease  called 
Incubus  that  Is  the  Mare  whych  is  a  sycknrsse  or  fantasye 
oppressinge  a  man  in  his  slepe.  i6oa  MANSION  Antonio's 
A' ft1,  iv.  iv,  Then  death,  like  to  a  stifling  incubus-  Lie  on  my 
bosome.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Aftl.  i.  ii.  in.  ii,  Such  as  are 
troubled  with  Incubus,  or  witch  ridden,  as  we  call  it,  if  they 


III.  v.  472  The  dire  superstition  which  sits  like  an  incubus 
upon  them. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  that  weighs  upon  and  op- 
presses like  a  nightmare. 

1648-9  C.  WALKER  Relai.  •$•  Ol'scn-.  17  Looke  to  it  there - 
fore,ye  state  Incubi.  1653  MILTOH  If  it-clings  \Vks.  (1851) 
369106  many  years  preaching  of  such  an  Incumbent,  I  may 
say,  such  an  Incubus  oft-times.  1653  GATDHN  ///Vr/w/.To 
Rdr.  5  Worldly  designes..  are  ..  the  Incubusses  of  Con- 
science. 1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthits.  x.  262  The  church  of 
England,  -fainting  under  the  incubus  of  false  doctrine,  and 
a  secular  spirit.  1865  LIVINGSTOSK  Zambesi  Pref.  10  The 
great  fact  that  the  Americans  have  rid  themselves  of  the 
incubus  of  slavery.  1875  M^LAREN  Sertrt.  Ser.  H.  vi.  123 
Free  from  the  incubus  of  evil  habits. 

4.  Entom.  Name  of  a  parasitic  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects. 

f  I*ncuby.  Se.  Obs.  A  perversion  of  incubus, 
or  its  plural  incttbi ;  —  Txcrnrs. 

1508  DUSBAR  Poems  vi.  3,  I,  Maister  Andro  Kennedy  .. 
Gottin  with  sum  incuby,  Or  with  sum  freir  infatuatus. 

In  cuerpo  :  see  CUERPO. 

tlnCU'lcate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  fad.  L.  incnlcdt- 
its,  pa.  pple.  of  incitlcare'.  see  next.]  Inculcated, 
taught.  (.Const,  v&pa.pple.  or  adj.} 

1608  WIU.F.T  Hexapla  Exod.  308  Wee  had  neede  to  haue 
the  word  of  God  often  inculcate  and  beaten  vpon  vs.  1643 
SIR  J.  SPELMAN  Case  of  Affairs  22  The  duty  which  . .  hath 
both  by  Law  and  Christian  Religion  been  inculcate  to  him. 
1647  H.  MORE  Poems  154  Phansie  ?  that's  so  swayd..Ey 
botched  inculcate  paradigms  made  By  senses  dictate.  1653 
—  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1662)  175  Long  inculcate  Precepts  . . 
mistaken  for  connate  Principles. 

Inculcate  (i-nk/nkVt,  ioJurlk^t),^,  [f.  L.  in- 
culcat-,  ppl.  stem  of  inculcare  to  stamp  in  with  the 
heel,  tread  in,  cram  in,  press  in,  impress  upon  (the 
mind),  f.  in-  (IN-  -)  +  calf  are  to  tread,  f.  calc-t  calx 
heel.  As  to  the  pronunciation,  see  CONTEMPLATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  endeavour  to  force  (a  thing)  into 
or  impress  (it)  on  the  mind  of  another  by  emphatic 
admonition,  or  by  persistent  repetition  ;  to  urge  on 
the  mind,  esp.  as  a  principle,  an  opinion,  or  a 
matter  of  belief;  to  teach  forcibly.  Const.  npoii, 
on  ;  t  formerly  in,  into,  i/tito,  to. 

1550  COVERDALK  $itr.  /VrA'  xxviii.  p  iv,  This  practyse 
dyd  the  holy  elect  of  god  in  the  olde  time  not  onli  incul- 
cate and  teach  with  words,  but  also  expresse  and  performe 


INCULPATE. 

1681  H.  MOKI:  /:  r/.  Dan.  ii.  47  The  Son  of  man  is  a  Title 
which  Christ  so  inculcntedly  assumes  to  himself. 

Inculcating  (Nsee  the  vb.).  vM.  sf>.  [f.  INCUL- 
CATE ?'.  -r-iisG'.J  The  action  of  inculcation;  im- 
pressive repetition. 

1593  NASHK  CftHsfs  71  (1613)  50  With  dismall  crying,  and 
vociferatiue  inculcating  \  nto  her.  a  1614  DONNE  BtatfaraTOf 
(1644)  35  The  often  iteration,  and  specious  but  sophisticate 
inculcatmgs  of  Law.  and  Nature,  and  Reason,  and  God. 
r  1645  HOWFLL  Lett.  II.  Ixix,  To  use  so  many  iterations. 
inculcatings,  and  tautologies,  .is  no  good  manners  in  moral 
Philosophy. 

Inculcation  (inkulk^-jan).  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
citlcation-cm^  n.  of  action  f.  incitlcare  to  IXCUL- 
CATE.  Cf.  F.  inculcation  (i6th  c.).]  The  action 
of  impressing  on  the  mind  by  forcible  admonition 
or  frequent  repetition  ;  the  emphatic  or  persistent 
teaching  of  something. 

1555  T.  WILSON  R het.  04,  I  wil  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
double  inculcation,  and  twyse  tellyng  of  one  tale.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Cotnmw.  (1603)  254  He  evermore 
laborelh  with  often  inculcations,  to  infix e  this  most  firmely 
in  his  mind.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  151  p  8  The  days 
that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts 
already  collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already  received. 
1805  FOSTER  Ess.  \.  ii.  17  The  constant  inculcation  of  truth. 
1844  STANLEY  Arnold  I.  iv.  iS6  His  works  were  not 
merely  the  inculcations  of  particular  truths,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  whole  mind.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Cj. 
Ntigkb.  xxxiii.  (1878)  588  Action  is  more  powerful  than 
speech  in  the  inculcation  of  religion. 

t  InCU'lcative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inculcdt-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  INCULCATE  v.}  +  -IYE.J  Tending  to 
inculcate;  of  the  nature  of  inculcation  ;  impressive. 

i6a6  W.  FEXNER  Hidden  Manna  (1652)  2  Bare  teaching  will 
not  availe  neither  ;  but  there  must  be  a  special!  tnculcative 
teaching.  111677  M ANTON  Serin.  Ps.  ex  ix.  verse  48  Wks. 
1872  VII.  20  When  you  have  heard  the  word  . .  apply  it  to 
yourselves  by  serious  inculcative  thoughts. 

Inculcator  (i'nk»lk*?ltai,  inkzrlk-).  [agent-n. 
in  L.  form  from  INCULCATE.  (Cf.  late  L.  incul- 
cator, used  by  Tertullian  in  literal  sense.)]  One 
who  inculcates. 

1675  BOYLE  Consid.  Reconcil.  Reason  •$•  Relig.  i.  viii.  Wks, 
1772  IV.  183  Des  Cartes  himself.,  has  been  the  greatest 
example  and  inculcator  of  this  suspension  [of  assent]. 
1890  Temple-Bar  Mag.  Sept.  91  He  was  an  inculcator  of 
muscular  Christianity. 

Iiicu'lcatory,  a,  rare.  [f.  INCULCATE  v.  + 
-ORY.]  Fitted  or  tending  to  inculcate ;  character- 
ized by  inculcation. 

a  1887  M.  HOPKINS  Discuss.  Yng.  Men  233  (Cent.)  As 
typical  and  inculcatory,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
admirable  than  these  sacrifices.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON 
A'.fs.  Crit.  Method  69  A  matter  of  native  bias,  length  of 
liabit,  and  inculcatory,  belike  painful,  preparation. 

t  IllCU'lk,  v.  06$.  [ad.  L.  inatlc-are  to  INCUL- 
CATE :  perh.  immed.  after  F.  incnlqiter  (1549  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  trans,  =  INCULCATE  v. 

1528  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  85  To  tnculke  unto  Him  the 
i  said  Points  and  Considerations.  1537  I '*•**•  Chr.  Man 
\  Fvijb,  These  thynges.  .shoulde  be  continually  taughte  and 
•  inculked  into  the  eares  of  all  true  christen  people.  1562  P>P. 
:  GARDINER  Let.  to  Somerset  in  Foxe  A.ff  M.  (1563)  740  Yf 


1594  HOOKKK  J-'.ccL  Pol,  in.  x\.  §  ii  That  commandement 
which  Christ  did  so  often  inculcate  vnto  Peter.  1633 
T.  STAFFORD  Fae.  Hib.  \\.  iii.  (1810)  251  Yet  was  not  hee 
ashamed,  .to  inculcate  into  the  eares  of  the  Pope,  .that  shee 
was  more  tyranicall  than  Pharaoh.  1678  R.  BARCLAY  ApoL 
Quakers  \  n.  viii.  225  He  presses  this  exhortation  upon  them, 
and  inculcates  it  three  times.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Sec.  165 
And  still  the  Sire  inculcate  to  his  Son,  Transmissive  Les- 
sons of  the  King's  Renown.  1736  BUTI.KR  Anal.  \\.  i.  142 
A  standing  Admonition,  to  remind  them  of  it,  and  inculcate 
it  upun  them.  1741  MIDDLF.TON  Cicero  -\ii.  II.  518  This  is 
the  notion  that  he  inculcates  everywhere  of  true  glory. 
1768-74  TL-CKF.R  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  210  The  moralist  will 
begin  with  striving  to  Inculcate  this  desire  of  happiness  into 
himself  and  others  as  deeply  as  possible.  1792  Anecd.  M\ 
Pitt  II.  xxxv.  263  These  three  words. .deserve  to  be  incul- 
cated in  our  minds.  1792  Jii'RKE  Corr,  (1844)  IV.  3  You 
cannot  too  often  inculcate  to  your  chief  friends,  that  this 
affair  . .  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  single  day.  x8oz 
MAK.  KDGKWORTH  Moral  T.  11816)  I.  xi.  89  An  opinion  .. 
difficult  to  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  others.  1809  Susan 
I.  155  The  conception,  .had  inculcated  itself,  .into  her  mind. 
1866  FF.LTON .•!«<-.  fyMod.Gr,  II.  i.  iii.  47  All  these  teachers 
inculcate . .  the  duties  of  order,  obedience  and  fidelity,  on  the 
slaves.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  2  These,  .inculcated 

,  e  obedience  to  the  monarch  as  a  religious  obligation, 
f  2.  To  tread  upon,  trample,  press  with  the  feet. 
'597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemeaits  />  ;j,  The  earth 

which  with  our  feete  we  inculcate  and  treade  one.     1657 

\MIN  Renon's  Disp.  in.  n.  v.  127  A  certain  Cloth  .. 
is  often  dipped  and  inculcated  [L.  incuhatur}  in  a  fit  Em- 

i  ;dready  made  up. 

tlnculcatedly,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  in- 
nth  ated  pa.  pple.  oi  prec.  -r  -LY  *.]  Ky  inculcation  ; 
by  impressive  repetition. 


minde  of  the  Athenians. 

flnculp,  "'.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  inculp-are 
tolNCULPATE,  perh.  after  K.  7>;<-#//*r(Cotgr.  161 1).] 
trans.  *=•  iNcrtPATE  v. 

i6ia  SHELTON  Qmx.  \\.  vi.  1. 108  Fort  if  Chrysostomes  im- 
!    patience  and  head-long  desire  slew  him,  why  should  mine 
honest  proceeding  and  care  be  inculped  therewithal)  ? 

IllCulpaTple  (inkzrlpab'l),  a.    Now  rare.    [ad. 
late  L.  inculpabiliS)  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  ctdpabilis  CUL- 
PABLE.]  Not  culpable;  blameless;  free  from  blame. 
1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Fair.  i\V.  de  W.  1495)  i.  Prol.  i  b/i 
They  knewe  not  that  ony  euyll  were  done  in  the  worlde,  ne 
also  what  synne  was  :  But  they  were  all  utterly  Inculpable. 
i    1540-1  ELYOT  Image  Gov.  31   Suche  personages  as  ncuer 
i    were  infamed  with  any  vice  notable,  and  whose  lyues  be 
inculpable.     1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  A.tvw/.  i.  v.  153  Little 
more  then  sins  of  pure   and  inculpable  ignorance.      1730 
,i  IN  Ess.  \Vks,  1840  II.  56  If  his  error  is  inevitable,  or 
•  ould  not  help,  he  is  inculpable.     1858  FABER 
Spir.  Confer.  (1870)  160  There  are  inculpable  unrealities  to 
whLh  liudily  weakness  exposes  us. 

Hence  Inculpabi-lity  =  next. 

1765  G.  CANNING  Patriotism  in  Sch.  Satire  (1802)  326  Pity- 
ing Justice  tacks,  in  their  defence,  Inculpability  to  want  of 

sense. 

Incu-lpableness.  [f.  prcc. +-NESS.]   Blame- 

1548  UDAM.  Krastn.  Par.  Luke  xi.  in  The  puritie  con- 

.sistcth  in  tlic  inculpablenesse  and  innocencie  of  the  lierte. 

1684  SHARP  Disc.  cone.  Conscience  29  The  threat  thing  . .  is 

i  Inculpableness;  the  Fauliines.s  or  Inno- 

t  llic  ini>take. 

Iiiculpably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -'.]  lilame- 

Icssly,  innuceiiily. 

1536  I.AUMI  K  Si  rtn.  A   Ri'Ht.  (Parker  Soc.)  377  Thu; 

am  not  altogether  so  scrupulous,  yet  I  would  it  were  done 

f     inculpahly  and  duly.      1640  JFR.  TA%U>R  Gt.  K.vcwp.  n.  viii. 

i  he  will  for  ti  the  external! 

ably  out  of  our  powers.     1685  Case  Doubting 

A' man  may  very  innocently  and  inculpably 

be  Ignorant  of  it.     1864  MANNING  Let.  to  J'nsty  14  The 

Church  teaches  that  men  may  be  inculpably  «m  o!  its  pale. 

t  InCU'lpate,  «.   Obs.  rare.     [ad.  I-  inatlpdt- 


INCULPATE. 

KJ,  f.  in-  ;I.v-_a)  +  culpdtns,  pa.  pple.  of  culpare    ' 
to  blame.]     Unblamed,  blameless,  inctilpable. 

1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuit's  Down/.  14  Every  It-suit  takes  vpon 
him  to  be  an  illuminate,  an  inculpate  guider  of  sotiles.  1647 
JEK.  TAYLOU  Lib.  Propji.  xi.  171  Causes  of  Errour  in  the 
exercise  of  Reason  which  are  inculpate  in  themselves. 

Inculpate  irnkBlpc't,  inkwlp^t),  v.  [f.  med. 
I.,  iiiiitlpat-,  ppl.  stem  of  iiitit/fare,  f.  in-  1.1.x-  -j 
+  culpare  to  blame  ;  cf.  exculpate.  As  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, see  CONTEMPLATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  a  charge  against ;  to  accuse  ; 
to  blame,  find  fault  with. 

'799  S.  TtHNEK  .-/«4-/<>-.s,(.r.  I.  m.  iii.  I73  Gildas  incul- 
pates him  for  having  destroyed  his  uncle.  1833  I.  TAYLOR 
fanat.  \\.  185  We  should  be  slow  to  inculpate  motives 
1846  DE  QUINCEY  Glance  ll'ks.  Mackintosh  Wks.  XIII.  65 
The  poor  lady  could  have  had  no  rational  motive  for  in- 
culpating herself. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  charge  ;  to  incriminate. 
1839-40  W.  IRVING  M'olfert's  R.  (1855)  257  De  Mille  .. 

confessed  to  a  plot  to  murder  the  broker,  . .  and  inculpated 
the  Count  in  the  crime.     1897  MARY  KINI.SLKY  //'.  Afrita 
\ttelnpting  to  exculpate   himself  and   inculpate   Dr. 
Nassau  for  not  having  told  him  one  was  necessary. 

Hence  Inculpated,  Inculpating///,  adjs. 

1837  CAHLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  ix,  Will  not  perhaps  the 
inculpated  Deputies  consent  to  withdraw  voluntarily?  1864 
Daily  Tel.  S  June,  Major-General  Dix  . .  was  . .  ordered 
forthwith  to  stop  the  further  publication  of  the  inculpated 
newspapers.  1892  Pall  Mall  (,'.  15  .Mar.  2/3,  I  think  it  is 
generally  felt  that  the  inculpating  lie  is  more  serious  than 
the  exculpating  falsehood. 

Inculpation  (inkslp^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
INCULPATE  :  see  -ATJON.  Cf.  F.  inculpation  (1752 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  inculpating ; 
blame,  censure,  incrimination. 

1798  SIR  M.  EDEN  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III. 
389,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my  career  terminate  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  interpreted  as  an  inculpation  of  me. 
1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  Stud.  Math.  (1852)  266 
As  to  the  inculpation  of  the  Metaphysicians — why  was 
Locke  not  mentioned  in  place  of  Hume?  1850  GROTI; 
Greece  II.  Ixv.  VIII.  290  In  this  assembly  the  most  bitter 
inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the  Athenians.  1871 
MAN  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  I.  xi.  329  We  do  not  think  him 
equally  successful  in  his  inculpation  of  the  Confederates. 
b.  transf.  Blame,  fault,  rare. 

1822  BYRON  Werner  n.  i,  I  should  rather  lay  The  inculpa- 
tion on  the  Hungarian. 

Inculpative  (inko-lpativ},  a.     [f.  L.  inciilpal-, 

ppl.  stem  (see  INCULPATE  v.)  +-IVE.]  =next. 

1802  SYL>.  SMITH  Lett,  iii,  With  the  inculpative  part  of 
your  criticisms  on  mine  I  very  much  agree.  1802-12 
BKMTHAM  Ration.  El-id.  Wks.  1843  VII.  17  The  incidents 
by  which  the  collusiveness  of  an  inculpative  presumption 
may  be  proved. 

Inculpatory  (inkwlpatari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OKY.]  Tending  to  inculpate  or  incriminate;  attri- 
buting fault  or  blame. 

1837  CAKI.YLE  !•'>'.  Re-'.  III.  III.  ii,  From  the  Southern 
Cities  come  addresses  of  an  almost  inculpatory  character. 
1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II.  495  The  second  of  the 
inculpatory  letters.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU  Types  Eth.  Th. 
II.  158  A  very  sufficient  vocabulary  of  inculpatory  words. 

Incult  (inko'ltl,  a.  Now  rare.  Also  7  inculte. 
[ad.  L.  incultiis,  {.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  cultiis,  pa.  pple.  of 
<olere  to  cultivate.  Cf.  F.  inculte  (15-1 6th  c.).] 

1.  Uncultivated,  untilled,  in  a  state  of  natural 
wildness. 

1621  L'UKION  Anat.  Mel.  II.  iii.  in.  (1651)  326  Germany 
then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of 
magnificent  Cities.  1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  884  Her 
;  .  hu.^e,  Incult,  robust,  and  tall.  1864  SALA  Diary  in 
Amer.  (1865)  I.  xii.  340  There  were  no  trees,  hedgerows, 
gardens  visible.  All  was  incult  and  horrid — without  form 
and  void. 

2.  Unpolished,  tintrimmed,  inartistic,  rude. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  Transl.  to  Rdr. 
i,  I  hope,  and  trust  the  most  curteous  Reader  will  accept. . 
this  my  most  inculte  and  vntilled  labour.  1611  W.  SCLATEK 
Key  (1629)  114  Eytber  incult  and  horrid  stones  or  unshapen 
and  rude  matter.  1669  BOYLE  Contn.  New  Exp.  II.  Pref. 
(1682)  9  The  reading  of  so  incult  and  unpolite  a  Rhapsodic. 
a  1851  MARY  WOLLSIONECRAI  11  Webster),  His  style  is  diffuse 
and  incult.  1887  SAINTSBUUY  Hist.  Elicit.  I. it.  iii.  (1890)  60 
The  miscellaneous  . .  writers,  who,  incult  and  formless  as 
their  work  was,  at  least  maintained  the  literary  tradition.  ^ 

3.  Of  persons,  their  manners,  etc. :  Wanting  in 
culture  or  refinement;  inelegant,  rough,  coarse. 

1621  HURTON  Anal.  Mil.  To  Rdr.  56  Let  them  be  rude, 
stupid,  ignorant,  incult.  1671  F.  PHILLIPS  l\ff.  .Vfass.  8 
In  the  more  incult  and  fierce  behaviour  of  our  English  and 
Saxon  Ancestors.  1862  SYMONUS  in  Life  11895)  I.  208  She 
saw  his  coarseness  at  once.  He  is  incult,  but  clever.  1891 
C.  WORDSWORTH  Ann.  Early  Life  ii.  145  His  [Neander  s] 
appearance  was  very  incult. 

t  Incu'ltivate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-^  +  L.  cul- 
livat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  cultivare  to  CULTIVATE.  Cf. 
V.  incullivc-  (i6th  c.).]  —  next. 

1661  GLANVILL  fan.  Dogm.  jdi.  1x5  As  they  did  of  old  upon 

the  Barbarism  of  the  incultivate  Heathen.  Ibid.  xvii.  165 
The  modern  Retainers  to  the  Sugirite  have  spent  their  sweat 
and  pains  upon  the  most  litigious  parts  of  his  Philosophy; 
while  those,  that  find  less  pl.iy  for  the  contending  Genius, 
are  incultivate.  1806  ANNA  SEWARU  Lett.  ;iSm  VI.  284  , 
Nothing  but  the  understanding  and  the  heart  are  left  in-  | 

"Vlncu-ltivated,  a.  Obs.  [IN-*.]  Unculti- 
vated ;  uncultured  ;  unpolished,  rude. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tumi.  (1677)  380  iT.)  The  soil 
although  incultivated,  so  full  of  vigour  that  it  procreates 


187 

without   seed.       1682    KV.MS  lirntim'    ll'ar  .<,    /'fate   85   If 
there  be  . .  any  Land  t:.  ,1.     1694 

.    ileu.    n',   ,  .    Min,i  . 

incultivated,  feed  their  of  Rage,  in 

highest  growne.  1716  .M.I IAVIUS. -I. <h ,-n.Hri:  I  [  I      < 
7  More  like  Verbose  .  .  Catechists,  m   even  i 
well  educated  Scholars,  .in  their  incultivau 

Incultiva'tion.  rare.  [IN-  \]  \\  ant  of  cul- 
tivation; uncultivated  condition. 

1784  J.  liKknlNGTON  Hist.  Aleillard  108  (T.)  In  that  stale 
uf  incultivatiun  which  nature  in  her  luxuriant  fair  I 
to  furm. 

I  Incu'lture.  Ol>s.  rare.  [IN-"'.]  \Vant  of 
culture  or  cultivation. 

1627-77  FELIHAM  AVWrvj.-  n.  xlix.  257  The  Incullure  of 
the  World  would  perish  it  into  a  Wilderness,  should  not  the 
Activeness  of  Commerce  make  it  an  universal  City.  1653 
( \msid.  J)issol-'.  Crt.  Chum  fry  48  The  smallnesse  of  Com- 
merce, paucity,  poverty,  and  inculture  of  people.  1867 
C.  J.  SMITH  Syn.  \  Anton.,  .\^>-iculturt,  ..  I'allovvncss. 
Inculture. 

t  IncU'mb,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iiicnmb-tre : 
see  INCUMBENT  a.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  incumbent;  to  lie  upon  something. 
1629  [see  INCUMBING///.  a.}. 

2.  To  lie  down  ;  to  succumb,  yield. 

1656  S.  H.  Geld.  Law  24,  I  am  too  weak  and  brittle  to 
deal  with  you,  so  chuse  rather  to  Incumbe,  then  try  it  out 
with  such  a  Combatant. 

Incumb,  obs.  form  of  INCOME. 
•f  Incumbence.    Obs.     [f.  INCUMBENT:   see 
next  and  -ENCE.]     a.  The  fact  of  being  incumbent ; 
an  overhanging  or  impending,     b.  A  matter  that 
is  incumbent ;  a  duty  or  obligation. 

1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  227  \Vhen  the  Necessity  and 
Fear,  and  Incumbence  of  Evil  is  removed  [etc.].  1681 
BURTHOGCE  An  Argument  (1684)  18  Which  Duty  and 
Incumbence,  and  the  Consequentialness  of  it  from  the 
Covenant,  is  [etc.].  1700  RYCAUT  Contn.  Knolles*  Hist. 
I'nrks  III.  131  The  next  care  and  incumbence  of  the 
Generals  was  to  provide  Winter-quarters.  1768  It'oman  of 
Honor  III.  1 37  The  education  of  his  only  son.  .he  held  too 
sacred  an  incumbence  to  trust  to  any  one  but  himself. 

Incumbency  (inko-mbensi).  [f.  INCUMBENT  : 
sec  -ENCY.J 

1.  The  condition  of  lying  or  pressing  upon  some- 
thing ;   brooding ;   a  spiritual    brooding  or  over- 
shadowing.   Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  226  The  sacred  Writ.. being  writen 
by  the  peculiar  incumbency  and  direction  of  the  holy  Ghost. 
1663  Flagellnm  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  124  And  the  addle 
eggs  put  UTider  the  chill  incumbency  of  other  wildfoul.  1805 
WORUSW.  Prelude  in.  116  Felt  Incumbencies  more  awful, 
visitingsOf  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul. 

ta.  With  an  and  //. :  That  which  is  incumbent ; 
an  incumbent  weight  or  mass. 

1679  EVELYN  Sylva  I.  iii.  (ed.  3)  25  We  find  them  [some 
trees]  more  fragil,  and  not  so  well  qualified  to  support  great 
incumbencies  and  weights.  1687  Pliil.  Trans.  XVI.  456 
It  becomes  altogether  unfit  for  strong  Incumbencies,  or 
other  robust  Uses.  1889  Corn/I.  Mag.  Mar.  269  Thestream 
is  choked  with  its  compact  incumbency  of  snow. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  incumbent  as  a  duty ;  an 
incumbent  duty  or  obligation.     Now  rare. 

ai6o8DomELe/.Sirf/.G.  in  Lett.  (16511  71  The  duties 
of  a  man,  of  a  friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  father,  and  all  the  in- 
cumbencies of  a  family.  1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  159/2,  I  have 
thought  it  an  Incumbency  both  upon  my  Place  and  Duty, 
to  represent  to  Your  Majesty  the  Scandal,  that  will  be  given 
to  all  the  World.  1798  T.  CHALMERS  Posth.  Wks.  (1840) 
VI.  9  They  will  there  recognise  the  doctrines  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  believe,  and  ..  the  sources  of  this 
incumbency.  1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV. 
184,  I  feel  an  incumbency  to  inform  you,  that  another  copy 
uf  that  letter  has  been  either  surreptitiously  obtained,  or 
fabricated.  1846  GROTE  Greece  II.  iv.  II.  423  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  thus  became  numbered  among 
the  incumbencies  of  L'li-,.  1868  liuowxisc,  Ring  ft  Bk.  x. 
363  Speaks  or  keeps  silence,  as  himself  sees  fit,  Without  the 
least  incumbency  to  lie. 

3.  The  position  or  office  of  an  incumbent ;  now 


only  Eccl.  i,or  transf.  from  this).  Also,  the  sphere 
in  which  an  incumbent  exercises  his  functions,  and 
the  period  during  which  the  office  is  held. 

£•1656  BKAMHALL  Kef  Hi.   v.   202   The   Pope   having    in- 
stituted one  man  into  a  Uishoprick,  cannot  during  bis  in- 
cumbency give  the  joint  government   of  his   Church    to 
another.       1657    HOWLLL   Loaaiilap.    18  There    be    many 
things  that  concern  the  incumbency  of  the  Conservator  of  so 
noble  a  River.     1681  ULRNET  Hist.   Ref.    II.   Pref.   (R.I, 
They  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incumbency  that 
they  then  had.     1841  W.  Sl'ALDlsx,  Italy  *c  It.  Is!.   II.  J7 
This  bishop's  incumbency  fall,  under  the  reign  of  AleXl 
Scverus.     1851  CI.ADSIONI:  Glean.  \\.  Ixi.  41    Inviting   ill 
clergy  of  the  various  incumbencies  . .  to  frame,  .lists.     1886 
Law  Times'  Rep.  LIII.  708/1  [He]  has  . .  relired  frcn 
incumbency  and  given  up  his  benefice.     1895  Daily 
12  July  5/2  With  the  present  incumbency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  U  no  knowing  what  inay  happen. 

Incumbent  ink»-mbent\  sb.  [ad.  L.  iiieuin- 
icnt-ein  :  see  next.  The  use  of  the  term  in  senses 
i  and  2  is  peculiar  to  English,  and  app.  belongs  to 
a  med.L.  sense  of  I..  iiiaunMre  -  'obtinere,  possi- 
clere,  ut  est  apud  Jurisconsultos '  (Du  Cange,.] 

1.  The  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

1425  AV/«  I'arlt.  IV.  joo/i  As  if  the  Benefice  were  voide 
bedethe  of  yencumbent  of  ye  same.  1534  Act  26  lien.  I  III, 
c.  3  §  17  Any  incumbent  of  any  of  the  diguitees,  benefices,  or 
promocions  spirituall  afore  especified.  1573  Wills  <V  lm>. 
)  I.  39=  Also  I  giue  to  yelncombent  two 
cowbords  a  sidbord  an  almeiie.  1641  Terinet  de  la  Lfy  s.v.. 


INCUMBENT. 

Who  :  ,.   l,c 

the  discharge  of  tlit 
"739  v'  v  Ji-nh.  (17561  ,47  The  Incum- 

••   lunch.     1784   '  ..';<,>**  ['it- 

I!    i    /   I!      )'         i   iiicuml»cnl  on  the  living,  .i-..  in 
iSlSClVIM 

"7  L\  i),cr  inciimlKMit  of  anv  ec'!- 

ll'-.il  !".-ncti   i  .  all(| 

ibenl  of  this  di 

2.  In  general  sense  :    The  holder  of  any  office. 
Xuw  fare'. 

1672  MAR\EI.L  Reh.  Tramp,  i.  243  They  [kings]  are  the  In 

cumbents  of  whole  Kingdoms,  and  the  Rectorship  of  the.. 

P«0p«  them.    1700  AsiHYtr  ^aavcdra.I-a.tatdo 

1 1.  21"!  is  necessary  besides  M  sell  upon 

e.ich  Office, such  as  the  incumbent  may  live  handsomely  upon. 

^1832  anmutiQfe.  Aptitude  \\'ks.  . 

there  that  does  not  know,  that  the  value  ,  the 

ibent  is  ilirei  tly  as  the  emolument,  and  inversely  as 

the  labour?    111852  WEBSTER  H'ks.  "1877    II.  4,  We  pro- 

li  regard  offices  as  created  for  the 

sake  of  incumbents.     1884  Law  Times  LXXVI I     i   j  '1  he 
incumbents,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  various  coroner  ! 

3.  One  who  leans  over  something,    nonce-use. 
1719  I-'rcc-ThiHktrT&o.  143  P  5  Indocil  Incumbents  over 

Folios. 

Incumbent  (inkc'mbent),  a.  [ad.  L.  incum- 
bent-em,  pres.  pple.  uf  incumbfre  to  lie  upon,  to 
lean  or  press  upon,  to  apply  oneself  to,  etc.,  f.  in- 
JN-  -)  +  cn»ibfre  to  lie  :  cf.  CUMHKNT.] 

1.  That  lies,  leans,  rests,  or  presses  with  its  weight 
upon  something  else.     Const,  on. 

1624  WOTTON  Arthit.  in  Relio.  (1672)  61  Two  Incumbent 
Figures  gracefully  leaning  upon  it  towards  one  another.  1667 
M  ILTON  P.  L.l.  226  With  expanded  wings  he  steals  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  Air.  1782  PENNANT  Joum./r. 
Chester  to  Lond.  88  His  figure,  .isengraven  on  the  incumbent 
alabaster  slab.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mech.  96  The 
wheel,  with  its  incumbent  apparatus,  weighs  about  20  tons. 
1853  LYTTON  My  A>:',/  v.  iv.  Rising  from  his  incumbent 
posture.  1853  HERSCHEI.  Pofi.  l.fct.  Sc.  iv.  §  18  (1873)  156 
It  goes  to  acm  to  the  weight  incumbent  on  the  polar. 
fig.  1781  GIBBON  Dect.  q  F.  xxx.  III.  161  The  nations  .. 
must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines 
of  Germany.  1862  MIRIVALE  Rom.  l.inp.  'icfisl  III.  xxvi. 
230  All  support  was  withdrawn,  and  the  incumbent  mass  of 
the  conquerors  rushed  headlong  over  the  bodies  of  their 
adversaries. 

b.  poet .  Of  things  which  lean  or  hang  over  some- 

:    thing  else  :  also  of  darkness,  breaking  waves,  etc. 
1719  YOUNG  Paraphr.  Job  Wks.  1757  I.  207  Death's  in- 

1  most  chambers  didst  Thou  ever  see''  .  .  anil  wade  To  the 
black  portal  thro'  th'  incumbent  shade  ';  1728-46  Tn 
Spring  41  Incumbent  o'er  the  shining  shore  The  master 
leans.  1740  SO.MERVJLLE  Hobbinol  I.  209  Like  some  huge 
Rock  he  stands,  That  breaks  th'  incumbent  \Vavcs.  1810 
SUUTHEY  Kehama  xxl.  i,  The  Ship  shot  through  the  incum- 
bent night.  1810  SCOTT  Laity  of  L.  IN.  xxvi,  Many  a  rock.. 
in  random  ruin  piled  . .  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 

2.  spec.  a.  Physics.  Of  air,  fluid,  or  other  weight, 
with  reference  to  the  downward  pressure  exerted 
by  it. 

1660  BOYLE  AVro  Exp.  Fhys.  Mcch.  ii.  38  The  Atmosphere 
incumbent  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  same  key  or  stopple. 
1794  G.  ADAMS  Kat.  ,y  Exp.  Philos.  I.  53  The   lower  air 
presses  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  much  upwards,  as  the  in- 
!    cumbent  column  presses  the  back  part  downwards.     1831 
;     LARDNER  Piu  intuit,  iii.  243  The  elasticity  _of  the  air  whith 
surrounds  us  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmo- 
sphere. 

b.  Geol.  Overlying  and  resling  (upon) ;  super- 
imposed, superincumbent,  as  a  stratum. 

1789  MII.I  s  in  Phil.  fr,ins.  LXXX.  79  The  wht! 
cumbent  on  regular  basalt  pillars,  of  various  din.' 
1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  569  Coal  sometimes  ct-i.: 
crystals  of  calcareous  spur,  perhaps  infiltrated  from  incum- 
bent limestone.     1839  Mi  KC.HISON  Silur.  Xyst.  i.  xxxi.  41' 
The  Lower  Ludlow  shale  or  mudstone  is  as  uniformly  in- 
cumbent on   the  Wenlock   limestone.     1874   LYELL  Eltm. 
Geol.  xiii.  190  The  shells  of  the  Incumbent  yellow  sand  of 
the  same  territory. 

O.  Sot.  Said  of  an  anther  when  it  lies  flat  against 
the  inner  side  of  the  filament ;  of  cotyledons  when 
the  back  of  one  is  applied  to  the  n 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  n.  xix.  (1765)  in  The  Anthcrz 
incumbent.  1830  LINDLEV  AW.  Sys:.  -rs  in- 

LUinbent,  with  contiguous  lobes.     1851  BALKOIR  Bot.  §601. 
288  The  cotyledons  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their  faces, 
and  the  radicle  is  folded  on  their  back,  so  as  to  be  <: 
and  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent.    1872  I  )MM 
n.  139  Compare.. Sisyiubrium,  with  the  rudiJe  curved  over 
the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons  ancumbenr. 

d.  Entom.  Applied  to  winys  which  at  rest  lie 
horizontally  upon  the  body,  as  those  of  most  m 

1826  KlRBY  &  SP.  Entmtc-l.  n  ;i"S- 

which  when  at  rest  .  '       i»s*-» 

W.  CLAKK  / '««  dcr  Ho,- ens  Zeal.  \.y\  Wings  incumbent. 

e.  Zool.  Of  hairs,  spines,  etc. :  Lying  along  the 
j    surface  on  which  they  grow. 

f.  Ornitk.  Ol'  the  hallux  or  hind  toe  of  a  bud  : 
Resting  on  the  ground  or  other  su|>i>oit  with  u 
wholeleagth,  its  insertion   King  on  a  level  with 
the  anteri' 

3.  Resting  or  fulling  upon  a  person  a>  a  duty  or 
obligation.     Const,  on.  ufcn  ;>Ko  \  to  . 

1567  in  Row  His!.  Kirk  iWodrow 

shall  doe  all  incumbent  to  them  for  the  . 
true  relisiun.     1637-50  Row  itsd.  344  The  first  thing  mcui 
bent  to  be  done  there  wa-  to  have  deposed  and  excomm' 
I 


INCUMBENTESS. 

That  there  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  1713  BERKELEY 
Hylas  ft  Phil.  ill.  Wks.  ib?i  I.  348  It  would  still  be  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  shew  those  words  were  not  taken  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation.  1851  GLADSTONE  Glean.  IV.  i.  i, 
I  have  come  home  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  me.  1865  Keatter  14  Ian.  39,  i  Our  author  thinks  that 
it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  E ngland  to  promote  emigration 
to  such  a  country-. 

f  b.  Falling  as  a  charge  or  pecuniary  liability. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  i.  23  As  to  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  incumbent  charges,  they  speak  not  a  word.     1776 
ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  (1869)  I.  Introd.  4  Defraying  the  ex- 
penses incumbent  on  the  whole  society. 

t  c.  Resting  or  vested  as  a  right.   Obs. 
1652  Persuasive  to  Compliance  13  The  decision  of  all  con- 
troversies lay  incumbent  in  the  person  of  the  King  onely. 
•\  4.  Weighing  upon  the  mind  or  feelings.   Obs. 
1651  HOBBES  Lwiath.  ii.  xxvii.  155  Ambition,  and  Covel- 
ousnesse  are   Passions  . .  that   are  perpetually  incumbent, 
and  pressing.     1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  I.  II.  §  3. 
30  Things  are  no  less  active  and  incumbent  on  the  Mind, 
at  all  Seasons,  and  even  when  ihe  real  Objects  themselves 
are  absent. 

f6.  Impending,  imminent,  threatening.  Obs. 
1646  Bp.  MAXWELL  Kurd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  295 
God's  Judgments  are  incumbent  and  imminent  upon  Church 
and  Kingdom.  1682  EVATS  Grotiits'  War  4-  Peace  82  When 
the  danger  incumbent  is  past,  restilulion  is  lo  be  made,  if 
we  are  able.  1793  Gofv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  fy  Writ. 
(1832)  II.  383  The  proselytes  will  relurn  lo  Iheir  original 
sentiments  as  soon  as  the  incumbent  terror  is  removed. 

t  6.  Bending  or  applying  one's  energies  to  some 
work;  closely  occupied  with  something.  Const. on 
(iipon),  over,  to.  Obs. 

1548  UHALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xix.  149  a,  Lowe  men  spiri- 
tually are  suche,  as  are  incumbent  and  dooe  rest  on  filthie  or 
vile  and  transitory  thynges.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet. 
78  What  she  is  most  incumbent  upon,  and  which  she  alwayes 
beholds,  are  those  things  which  appertain  lo  action  and 
utility.  1668  CLARENDON  Vindicat.  Tracts  (1727)  39  Every- 
body remembers  the  multiplicity  of  business  the  king  was 
incumbent  lo  at  thai  lime.  1814  SCOTT  IVav.  (ed.  i)  iii, 
He  was  losing  for  ever  Ihe  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits 
of  firm  and  incumbent  [later  edd.  assiduous]  application. 

1 7.  In  occupation  of  a  benefice ;  holding  the 
position  of  an  incumbent.  Const,  on.  Obs. 

1604  N.  D.  yd  Pt.  Three  Comers.  Eng.  193  He  had 
byn  depriued  ..  from  a  certayne  benefice,  lhat  he  vniustly 
..  was  incumbent  vpon.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  II.  ii.  §  68 
Parishes  . .  places  bounded  in  regard  of  the  Profits  from  the 
people  iherein,  payable  onely  lo  a  Pastour  incumbent  ihere. 
a  1661  —  Worthies  (1840)  III.  210  He  was  never  incumbent 
on  any  living  with  cure  of  souls. 

Hence  lucu  mbently  adv.  rare,  in  an  incumbent 

manner,  after  the  manner  of  an  incumbent  weight. 

1817  J.  SCOTT  Paris  Rez'isit.  (ed.  4)  229  A  duty.. which 

presses  most  incumbently  on  all  those  who  stand  by  the  wheel 

that  shapes  the  course  of  the  state. 

Incu'nibentess.  nonce-wd.  [f.  INCUMBEXT 
sb.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  incumbent  or  occupant. 

1760  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  US33)  III.  371  The 
ancient  barony  of  Clinton,  which  is  fallen  to  her  by  the 
death  of  the  last  incumbentess. 

Incumber,  variant  of  ENCUMBER. 


weight  of  Gods  incumbing  wrath. 

flncumbi-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,    [n.  of  action,   i 
irreg.  f.  L.  incutnberc  (of  which  the  ppl.  stem  incu- 
bit-  gave  L.  incubitidH-tm).]     The  action  of  lying 
or  pressing  upon.     (In  quot._/£-.) 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  II.  iii,  The  souls  of  connoisseurs 
themselves  by  long  friction  and  incumbition,  have  the  hap- 
piness at  length  to  get  all  be-virtu'd. 

Incumbrance,  etc.,  var.  ENCUMBRANCE,  etc. 

Inoummiscibility :  see  INCOMMISCIBILITY. 

Incnnable  (inki«-nab'l).  [a.  F.  inclinable, 
ad.  L.  *incunabulum :  see  next.]  A  book  printed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art.  Chiefly  in  //.  =  next,  2. 

1886  P.  FITZGERALD  Book  Fancier  32  Concerning  the  in- 
cunables  or  cradle  books.  1886  LANG  Books  ft  Bookmen 
(1887)  133  Incunables  !  for  you  I  sigh.  1894  Month  May 
116  One  of  the  early  '  Incunables'  or  '  Fifteeners'. 

II  Incunabula  (inki«narbi;Zla),  sb.pl.  [L.  /«- 
i-;7«<i/w/a(neut.  pi.)  swaddling-clothes.hence  cradle, 
andy^-.  childhood,  beginning,  origin,  f.  cnnse  cradle.] 

1.  The  earliest  stages  or  first  traces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  anything. 

1824  DE  QUINCEY  Falsif.  Hist.  Ens.  Wks.  1090  IX.  |OO 
Here  they  fancy  that  they  can  detect  the  incunatnla  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit.  1832  —  Charlemagne  ibid. V.  361  Here, 
'?%w'  1)ellol<1  in  tneir  incunabula,  .the  existing  kingdoms 
of  Christendom.  1864 .  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.,  Kev.  etc.  (1891) 
H.  470  I  he  Gospel  is  silent  respecting  the  incunabula  of  Ihe 
Master's  life. 

2.  (With  sing,  incitnabuliitn  :  Books  produced 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing  ;  spec,  those 
printed  before  1500. 

1861  NEALE  Notes  Dalmatia  etc.  i.  9  What  are  Incuua-    I 
oiilaif  youask.     It  is  the  name  that  Germans  give  to  books 
printed  before  1500.     1866  Sat.  Xcv.  21  Sept.  305  The  fac- 
IstaxJarJ'  m0"1  il;te.ri:,''tin,8  '  incunabulum  '.     1885  Even. 

3.  Ornith.  The  breeding-places  of  a  species  of  bird. 
Hence  Incuna  bular  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  early 

pnnted  books. 

1889  Allan*,,,,!  1 5. June  752/1  Each  paragraph .. decorated 
with  an  imposing  and  quile  incunabular  •. 
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Incur  (inkcM  ,  v.  Also  5-7  ineur\r(e,  7  -cure, 
6-7  encurr(e.  [ad.  L.  incurr-cre  to  run  (into,  to- 
wards, against),  f.  in-  Jx-  -)  +  currcre  to  run  :  cf. 
OF.  encorre,  -courre,  rnod.F.  encourir.] 

I.  intr.  *f-  1.  To  run,  Mow,  fall,  or  come  to  or 
into ;  to  fall  (^within  a  period  of  lime,  the  scope  of 
an  argument,  etc.).  Obs. 

1536  Art.  Insurgents  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  157  note, 
We  humbly  beseech  . .  that  the  Lady  Mary  may  be  made 
legitimate,  and  the  former  statute  therein  annulled,  for  the 
danger  if  the  title  might  incur  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
1619  USSHEK  /.(•//.  (1686)  69  The  beginning  of  Dhilkarnain 
..  certainly  doth  incurr  in  annum  perie-di  Juliana*  4402. 
c  1620  A.  HUME  Brit.  Tongue  xi.  33  Becaus  sum  nounes 
Locum  into  adveibes,  let  us  alsoe  noal  their  differences. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Ettry  (ArbJ  513  For  it  . .  commeth  oftner 
into  their  remembrance,  and  incurreth  likewise  more  into 
the  note  of  others.  1653  Bp.  HALL  Inris.  World  i.  §  7  These 
graces  do  incur  into  each  other,  and  are  not  possible  to  be 
severed.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  146  Kircherus  in 
the  first  Book  of  his  Egyptian  Antiquities  ..  supposeth  the 
iirst  15  Dynasties  to  have  incurred  before  the  Flood. 

•(•  b.  To  come  in  so  as  to  meet  the  eye,  the  ob- 
servation, etc. ;  to  occur.  Obs. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  s.  98  They  are  Inuisible.  and  incurre  not 
to  the  Eie.  1681  EVELYN  Corr.  27  Sept.  in  Mem.  11819)  II- 
215  If  any  thing  incurr  to  you  of  Curious.. you  will  greately 
oblige  that  Assembly  of  Virtuosi  in  communicating  any  pro- 
ductions of  the  places  you  trauell  thro'.  1692  SOUTH  \iSerin. 
(1697)  I.  317  According  to  the  different  Quality  of  External 
Objects  that  incurr  into  the  Senses. 

C.  To  devolve  or  accrue  ;  to  supervene. 
1786  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  I.  546  The  principal,  with 
the  interest  incurring  before  and  after  the  war.     1818  CRUISK 
Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  17  No  lapse  incurs  by  the  non-presentation 
of  the  patron,  within  six  months. 

1 2.  To  run  into  (danger,  etc.) ;  to  render  oneself 
liable  to  (damage).  Obs. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  15  Other  spyrituall  persones 
. .  haue  fallen  and  incurred  into  dyuers  daungers  of  his 
lawes.  1533  SIR  W.  FITZWILLIAM  in  EliisOr^f.  Lett.  Ser.  i. 
II.  28  All  suche  pore  people  as  shukle  receyve  her  said 
Maundy  shulde  encurre  to  farre  in  daungier  of. .  Lawes,  and 
of  High  Treason.  1620  SHELTON  Qnix.  III.  xiii.  82  God 
deliver  me  . .  out  of  this  dangerous  Profession  of  being  a 
Squire,  into  which  I  have  this  second  time,  incurr'd. 

II.  trans. 

t  3.  To  run  into ;  to  move  or  pass  into,  on,  or 
against ;  to  come  upon,  meet  with.  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabtlkmiers  Bk.  Physicke  Ded.,  Whose 
beaten  footepath,  your . .  Maiestyes . .  persone  doth  so  incurre. 
a.  1677  BARROW  Serin.  (1687)  I.  viii.  92  He  that  is  no  longer 
affected  with  a  benefit  than  it  incurrs  the  sense,  and  suffers 
not  it  self  to  be  disregarded,  a.  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  L 
205  Those  imported  from  the  East,  Where  first  they  were 
incurr'd,  are  held  the  best. 

4.  To  run  or  fall  into  (some  consequence,  usually 
undesirable  or  injurious) ;  to  become  through  one's 
own  action  liable  or  subject  to;  to  bring  upon 
oneself. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  699  And  so  this  Robert  in- 
currit  greit  skayth,  And  frustrat  war  than  of  tha  kinrikis 
bayth.  1579  LYLY  Euphnes  lArb.)  54,  I  should  haue  . . 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iii. 
67  His  Trespasse . .  is  not  almost  a  fault  1"  encurre  a  priuate 
checke.  16*7  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  15  They,  not  obeying,  In- 
curr'd, what  could  they  less,  the  penallie.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  155  F  i  No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has 
more  frequently  incurred  animadversion.  1795  BURKE  Th. 
Scarcity  Wks.  1842  II.  253  All  the  expence  is  incurred 
gratis.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Adiir.  x.  (1873)  91  Dissem- 
inating falsehood  without  incurring  favour.  1838  LYTTON 
Calderon  ii.  65,  I  owe  you  the  greatest  debt  one  man  can 
incur  to  another.  1841  ELI'HIXSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  I.  581  He 


incur,  .our  disgusl  or  complacency. 

tb.  Obsolete  constructions.  Obs. 
c  1430  LYDC.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  SocJ  141  The  tenthe  part 
fro  God  yif  thou  wilhdrawe,  Thou  muste  incurre.. To  been 
accursyd  by  rigour  of  the  lawc.  1726  AMHERST  Terras  Fit. 
Pref.  20_  He  has  attempled  this  change,  without  incurring 
upon  himself  thai  obloquy  and  clamour,  which  usually 
attend  such  innovations. 

t5.  To  cause  to  be  incurred;  to  bring  on  or 
upon  (some  one)  ;  to  entail.  Obs. 

1627  HAKEWILL--//W.  iv.  xii.  §  5  (1630)  472  The  Apostles 
warinesse  in  not  naming  it  expressely,  lest  thereby  he  should 
incurre  hatred  against  Ihe  Chrislian  Professours  and 
Religion.  1747  Adz'.  Kidnapped  Orphan  201  The  pusil- 
lanimous behaviour  of  the  lieutenant,  .incurred  on  him  the 
contempt  of  the  whole  corps.  1784  Laura  A>  Augustus  III. 
28  This  sickness  has  necessarily  incurred  expences,  which 
we  are  unable  to  bear. 

Hence  Incurred  (inkS-jd    ///.  a. ;    Incurring 

iiiki>-jirj)  vbl.  sb.  a.n<\ppl.  a. 

1599  .MtNSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Iniurrimiento,  running  inlo, 
falling  into,  incurring.  1644  MILTON  Jiidgm.  Bucer  xl,  Not 
death  but  ihe  incurring  of  notorious  infamy.  1836  W.  IRVING 
Astoria.  III.  181  The  inleriorlrnde,  which  Ihey  pronounced 
unequal  to  the  expenses  incurred,  a  1890  J.  BROWN  Serin. 
(1892)  120  The  recklessly  incurred  . .  debt. 

Incurability  ,inkiu  rahi-llti).  [f.  next:  see 
-ii v;  cf.  ¥.  incurabilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
incurable ;  incurableness. 

1630  H.  R.  Mythomystes  2  To  helpe  on  these  diseases  to  in- 
curability. i6«4  POWER  Exp.  Philas.  ill.  187  The  incurability 
of  Cancers  and  Quartans.  1761  CANTWI-.LL  in  1'hil.  7 
LII.  520  That  the  incurability  proceeded  from .  -some  other 
distemper  complicated  with  Ihe  cataract.  1868  F.\RRM< 
Sabers  Concl.  1.1875.  33°  The  supposed  incurability  of  evil. 


INCURIOUS. 

Incurable  vinkiuo-rab'l;,  a.  (sii.  fa.  OF.  ;«- 
curable  ;i3-i4lh  c.  in  Hatz.-Parm.  .  ad.  L.  incfir- 
apilis,  f.  in-  il.N-  3;  +  Ciirabilis  COKABLB.] 

1.  That   cannot   be    cured ;    incapable  of  being 
healed  by  medicine  or  medical  skill. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Cant.  520  Venyra  of  snakis  in- 
curabll.  1382  W\CLII  2  .lAn-f.  ix.  5  But  the  Lord  God  of 
Vrael.  .smote  hym  with  a  wound  incurable,  c  i386CliAuci-H 
MoHXt  T.  610  God.  ,him..smoot  With  invisible  wounde,  ay 
incurable.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cci.  183  The  mormal 
.  .be  hald  Incurable.  1533  MORE  Apol,  xii.  Wks.  870/2  For 
healthe  of  the  whole  bodye,  culte  and  cast  of  the  incurable 
cancred  paries  therefro.  1715  NELSON  Addr.  Pers.  Qual. 
210  We  have  not,  for  instance,  a  Hospital  for  the  Incurable. 
1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  x.  (1862)  216  The  disease .  .was  incurable 
by  the  art  and  skill  of  man. 

2.  trans/,  andyfj.  Not  admitting  of  remedy,  cor- 
rection, or  reformation. 

1377  LAXGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  13  How  bat  lewed  men  ben 
ladde.  .  porugh  vnkonnynge  curatoures  to  incurable  peynt*. 
1560  JEWEL  Sena,  be/.  Queen,  f's.  Ixix.  9,  That  yet  before 
the  faulte  be  incurable,  there  may  be  some  redresse.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  16  Present  medcine  must  be  ministred,  Or 
ouerthrow  incureable  ensues.  1665  GLAXVILL  Def.  I'ati. 
Dogtn.  82  The  Transcripts  were  full  of  errour  and  incurable 
defects.  1725  BERKELEY  Propos.  Snppl.  Ch.  Plant.  Wks.  III. 
226  Ignorance  is  not  so  incurable  as  error.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  386  The  faults  of  James's  head  and  heart 
were  incurable.  1879  JEFFERIES  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  x.  203 
Wasps  are  incurable  drunkards. 

B.  sb.  A  person  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease.  Usually  mpl. 

1652  How  ELL  tr.  Girajfi's  Rev.  Naples  11.  131  They  burnt 
the  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria,  together  with  the  Hospital 
of  the  Incurables,  a  1745  SWIFT  (I.),  If  idiots  and  lunaticks 
cannot  be  found,  incurables  may  be  taken  into  the  hospital. 
1766  CHESTERF.  Lett,  i  Aug.  (1774)  IV.  245  To  withdraw  in 
the  fulness  of  his  powers  . .  from  the  House  of  Commons  . . 
and  to  go  into  that  Hospital  of  Incurables,  the  House  of 
Lords.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.v.  Soiitkwark,  This 
hospital  ..  is  said  to  be  for  incurables,  i.e.  for  such  as  are 
turned  out  of  other  hospitals  for  any  ailments  that  are  in- 
curable (except  lunacy).  1816  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XIV.  353 
To  leave  a  country  which,  like  a  lunatic  hospital,  contained 
only  fools  and  incurables. 

Incurableness  (inkiu"Tab'Ines).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  incurable. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  vii.  The.  .incurable- 
nesse  of  her  disease  both  sent  her  to  seek  Christ,  and  moved 
Christ  to  her  cure.  1807  Meti.  Jrnl.  XVII.  362  The  incur- 
ableness of  the  complaint.  1817  BENTHA.M  Plan  Part.  Ref. 
Introd.  195  The  incurableness  of  the  disorder,  and  the  con- 
sequently incurable  corruptness  of  Honourable  House. 

Incurably  (inkius-rabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•LT  2.]  In  an  incurable  manner  or  condition ;  to  an 
incurable  degree. 

1529  MORE  Snppl.  Soulys  Wks.  322/1  Some  other  whose 
body  is  so  incurablye  corrupted ,  that  they  shall  waiter  and 
toiler.  1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Cause,  vi.  (R.),  If  any  man 
shall  fraudulently  sell  an  horse,  which  he  knows  secrelly 
and  incurably  diseased,  to  anolher  for  sound.  1763  J.  BROWN 
Poetry  <$•  Mus.  xii.  212  The  French  Language  is  . .  void  of 
Harmony  and  Variely,  and  incurably  discordant  1847-8 
H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  i.  11857)  4  Of  all  great  losses  and 
misfortunes,  his  [the  hero's]  masler  achievemenl — the  taking 
uf  a  nation — is  the  greatest  and  most  incurably  calamitous. 
1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  1.285  Incurably  given  as  they  were 
to  fighting  in  the  best  ordered  times. 

t  Incurie.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  incurie  (Cotgr.), 
ad.  L.  incfiria  carelessness,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  ciira 
care.]  Carelessness. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  301  There 
varienge  bothe  in  places  and  menus  names . .  I  thought  good 
to  advertise  . .  that  their  incurie  may  not  be  a  blemishe  to 
our  historic.  1623  COCKEKAM,  Incurie,  carelesnesse. 

Incuriosity  iinkiu»rip-siti).  [f.  INCUKIOUS  : 
cf.  CUBIOSITY,  F.  incuriosite'.']  The  quality  or  fact 
of  being  incurious,  or  without  curiosity. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  subjectively  incurious ; 
want  or  absence  of  care ;  want  of  curiosity  or  in- 
terest in  things. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  III.  xiii.  (1632)  605  How  soft,  how 
gentle,  and  how  sound  a  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuriosity 
to  rest  a  well  composed  head  upon.  1659  H.  L'EsTK  vMji 
Alliance  Div.  Off.  25  Lest  by  chance,  either  through 
ignorance  or  incuriosity,  heterodox  and  unsound  tenets  be 
vented.  1752  WARBURTON  Serin.  Wks.  1811  IX.  i.  i  But  his 
I  Pilate's]  incuriosity  or  indifference,  when  Truth  was  offered 
to  be  laid  before  him  as  a  private  man,  ..shews  him  in  alight 
much  less  excusable.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  <$•  New 
Sehoolin.,  I  alone  should  stand  unterrified,  from  sheer  in- 
curiosity and  want  of  observation.  1857  BUCKLE  Civili:. 
I.  vii.  398  Books,  .from  the  general  incuriosityof  the  people 
found  but  few  readers. 

1 2.  The  quality  of  being  objectively  incurious,  or 
not  carefully  composed  ;  homeliness,  inelegance. 

1661  Papers  on  A  Her.  Prayer  Bk.  38  God  heareth  not 
Prayers,  for  the  Rhetorick,  and  handsome  Cadencies,  and 
ueatnesse  of  Expression,  but  will  bear  ..  with  some  In- 
curiosity of  w  ords. 

t  b.  <\\a&\-concr.  An  inelegant  or  careless  trait. 

1651  JLK.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  I.  xv.  195  Thinking  all 
things  become  a  good  man  ;  even  his  gestures  and  little  in- 
curiosities. 

Incurious  (inkiu->-ria»\  a.     [ad.  L.  incurios-us 

careless,  unconcerned,   negligent,  not   done   with 

care.  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  cu  rips  us  careful,  CUBIOUS;  cf. 

F.  incurieux.     In  sense  7,  app.  f.  IN-  3  +  Cl'Kiuus.] 

I.  Subjectively. 

1.  Without  care  or  concern  :  a.  Not  bestowing 
care  ;  careless,  negligent,  heedless,  b.  Free  from 


INCURIOUSLY. 

care  or  apprehension ;    not   anxious,   untroubled. 
arch.     (Constr.  of.} 

1570  LKVINS  Manip.  226/6  Incurious,  incurious,  a  1619 
FOIHERBY  Athcom.  (1622)  270  Can  we  think  that  the  Provi- 
dence ..  should  be  so  supinely  incurious  as  to  slight  and 
neglect  the  falling  of  Kingdoms  ?  1647  JER.  TAYLOR  Lib. 
Proph.  Ep.  Dcd.  15  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  such 
Physitians  are  incurious  of  their  Patients.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hilt.  Keb.  vil.  §  231  In  his  Cloaths  and  Habit,,  .he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent.  1670  MAYNWARIM; 
Vita  Sana  xv.  132  In  a  threefold  manner  the  Soul  . .  is  in- 
curious of  the  wellfare  of  the  Body.  1737  L.  CLARKE  Hist. 
Bible  (nap)  II.  Gasp,  vi.  1,7  Hut  they,  incurious  of  those 
hell  torments  Judas  felt.  1861  LYTTON  &  FANt  Tannhdiiser 
92  He  wander'd  forth,  incurious  of  the  way. 

2.  Not  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, or   news ;    uninquisitive,   uninquiring,    indif- 
ferent ;  devoid  of  curiosity. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  -2  So  incuriou.-. 
were  they  of  further  knowledg  then  what  concerned  theii- 
trade,  a  1614  DONNE  BiaSuraros  205  Papias  the  Disciple 
of  Saint  John,  whose  times  cannot  be  thought  ignorant  or 
incurious  of  Judas'  History.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mytttol.  I. 
155  There  surely  was  never  a  nation  so  incurious  and  in- 
different about  truth.  1836  J.  H.  NtwMAX  Par.  Strut. 
11837)  HI-  x'i-  '88,  I  am  speaking  of  thoseof  us  who  have 
learned  to  reflect,  . .  not  of  the  incurious  or  illiterate.  1842 
LYTTON  Zanoni  29  Xot  with  the  absent  brow  and  incurious 
air  of  students.  1883  Century  Mag.  XXV.  692/1  Cecil 
was.  .incurious  about  the  . .  lives  and  character  of  her  two 
comrades. 

3.  Not  careful  in  observation;  heedless,  inatten- 
tive, careless. 

1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  45  Exposed  to  the  Eyes  and 
notice  of  the  more  careless  and  incurious  Observer.  1713 
DERHAM  Pfiys.-Thccrt.  (1749)  II.  15  note,  By  an  incurious 
view,  it  rather  regrateth,  than  pleaseth  the  eye.  1762  B. 
SrlLLlNGFL.tr.  Slued.  Nat.  Hist,  in  Misc.  "/>.  359  note,  It  is 
a  notion  which  prevails  commonly  that  cows  eat  the  crow- 
foot..This  shrws  how  very  incurious  the  country  people 
are  in  relation  to  things  they  are  every  day  conversant  with. 
1812  J.  J.  HKNRY  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  223  Resembles  the 
latter,  in  the  bark  and  leaf  so  much,  that  an  incurious  eye 
might  be  deceived.  1848  R.  I.  WILBERFOKCE  Incarnation 
v.  (1852)  99  He  discerns  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  at 
first  fallen  idly  on  his  incurious  ear. 

f4.  Not  minute  or  careful  in  estimating;  not 
precise  or  fastidious  ;  not  particular  ;  uncritical ; 
undiscriminating.  06s, 

1645  Bp.  HALL  Remedy  Discontents  ir6  The  meek  spirit 
is  incurious  ;  and  . .  takes  his  load  from  God  (as  the  Camel 
from  his  Master)  upon  his  knees.  16^8  HLHKICK  Ifesper., 
H'ake,  Players  ..  Base  in  action  as  m  clothes;  Yet  with 
strutts  they  will  please  The  incurious  villages.  17*8  VANBR. 
&  ClB.  Prov.  Hnsb.  Epil.,  The  greatest  Blessing  Heav'n 
e'er  sent,  Is  in  a  Spouse,  Incurious  and  Content.  1749 
Power  Pros.  Numbers  5  Many  modern  Writers  ..  are  so 
very  incurious  in  this  Point,  that  provided  there  be  Grammar 
and  Thought  they  seem  concerned  for  nothing  else. 
II.  Objectively. 

t 5.  Not  carefully  or  exquisitely  prepared,  made, 
composed,  or  done  ;  plain,  homely,  coarse. 

1608-33  BP.  HALL  Medit.  4-  Vows,  Love  Christ  §  10  Canst 
Thou,  <J  blessed  Saviour,  be  so  taken  with  the  incurious 
and  homely  features  of  thy  faithful  ones?  Ibid.,  Sight 
Rai-en  (1851)  74_  No  doubt,  Elijah's  stomach  was  often  up 
before  that  his  incurious  diet  came.  1615  T.  ADAMS  Bta.k 
Dei-il  47  It  [the  house]  is  not  sluttish,  for  it  is  swept;  it  is 
not  incurious,  for  it  is  garnished.  1691  tr.  EmUiannc's 
Frauds  Rom.  Monks  114  The  Angel-Limner  must  have 
been  but  a  Blockhead  and  Bungler  at  his  Art,  to  draw  such 
rude  and  incurious  Strpaks.  1824  DIBDIN  Litr.  Camp.  535 
This  solid  piece  of  not  incurious  Sculpture, 
f  6.  Not  elaborate,  or  abstruse ;  simple.  Obs. 
1664  JiiR.  TAYLOR  Dissiias.  Popery  21  They  establish  no 
doctrine,  neither  curious  nor  incurious. 

7.  Unworthy  of  careful  notice,  not  remarkable, 
uninteresting,  deficient  in  interest ;  not  curious. 
\_Iisp.  in  negative  forms  of  expression.) 

1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  71  The  Manner  of  the  Process  is 
not  incurious.  1776  T\yiss  Tour  Ircl.  71  The  inscriptions 
.  .have  never  been  published,  and  are  not  incurious.  1824 
DIBDIN  Lil'r.  Comp.  589  The  author  of  several  very  rare  and 
not  incurious  pieces  of  poetry. 

Incuriously  (inkiu^'riasli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  + 
-LY*.]     In  an  incurious  manner;  carelessly;  with- 
out care,  concern,  or  close  attention. 
1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  m.  xiii,  These  ..  who  so  Blackly 
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Parties  xix.  I.T.),  In  such  an  age.  .public  accounts  [will  be] 
rarely  or  incuriously  inspected.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  f, 
Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  18  You  take  it  for  a  stone  cross.. and  you 
pass  it  by  incuriously. 

IllCUrioUSUeSS  >  inkiuo'rissues).  [i.  as  prec. 
-(--NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  incurious ;  .=  IN- 
CURIOSITY i. 

1610  BP.  HALL  Apot.  Brmvnists  §  6  Maruell  at  this  silenl 
and  sociable  incuriousnesse.  1649  Jtu.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exentp. 
in.  xv.  83  Jesus  found  his  apostles  asleep,  gently  chiding 
their  incuriousnesse.  1751  CHESTER!-.  Lett.  (1792'  III. 


ness,  to  land  at  the  southernmost  extremity. 

Incurl,  variant  of  ENCURL  v. 

t  Incurment.   Obs  rare.    [f.  LVCUK-T  -HUNT.] 
The  action  of  incurring. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  RigktGovt.  n.  iv  90  The  voluntary 
incurment  of  a  more  criminous  guilt.     I/rut,  x.  159   " 
curment  of  the  guilt  of  damnation. 


Incurrable  ,mki>  r 
Liable  to  be  incurred. 

181.2  L.  H-  .<-/-  ii  May  j^,  i    Hardships  in- 

currable  from  a  dispute  between  this  country  and  .  \intritj. 

Incurrage,  obs.  lorm  of  KN'COUKAGE. 

Incurrence  'inko-rcns).  [I.  I.NCUHKEXT  :  see 
-KNCE.]  The  action  or  fact  of  incurring  :  a.  The 
entrance  of  sensations  or  impressions,  b.  The 
running  into  liabilities. 

01656  Bp.  HALL  H  V.   4;[  (D.j   No  more  .. 
than  we  can  open  our  eyes  at  noon-day  without  an  incilrrcnce 
and  admission  of  an  outward  light.     1659  STANLEY  Hist. 
J'/iilt's.  xl.  (1701)  465,2  Cogitation  is  made  by  incurrence  of 
Images.     1831  MKS.  GoKEin  /•  rascr's  Mag.  IV.  14  Further 

Hlure   forced    upon   her   incurrence.      1891  O.> 
Hist,  i  Detroit  i  Dec.  ^6  i  A  barrier  against  the  incurrence 
ui  ncu  or  altered  foreign  complications. 

Incnrreut    inky-rent  ,  a.     [ad.  L.  incurrciit- 

c-in.  (ires.  pple.  of  incitrrcrc.  to  run  in  :  see  INCUK 
and  -K.vr.]  Running  in;  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior; f  falling  within  (a  period). 

13*3-87  FOXK  .-i.  \  M.  16841  824/1  Seeing  we  have  com- 
prehended. -the  most  principal  matters  in  his  time  incurrent. 
1851-6  WOODWAKU  Mollusca  139  Ainpnllaria  ghboia,  .. 
Animal  with  a  long  incurrent  syphon,  formed  by  the  left 
neck-lappet.  1884  Stud.  Biol.  Lab.  "Johns  Hopkins  111.39 
Running  down  the  middle  of  the  triangular  plate  is  the 
central  string  of  tissue,  the  rachK,  and  at  i:s  end  the  in- 
current  blood-vessel. 

t  Incirrsant,  a.  Obs.  rare-  '.  [ad.  1.  iiuur- 
sant-em,  pres.  pple.  of  iiiciirsare,  freq.  of  iacurren 
to  run  in.]  J)  Running  into  each  other,  meeting. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  401*  The  stone  Amiantus, 
which  consists  of  many  incursant  Lines. 

1  Incursa  tioil.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
i~itrsdtion-t!Hi,  n.  of  action  f.  incnrsd-re  :  see  prec.] 
--  INCURSION. 

1659  H.  MORE  Itntuort.  Sold  in.  x.  (1662)  186  Taking 
away  this  Panick  fear  of  the  incurvations  and  molestations 
of  these  Aereal  Inhabitants. 

tlncurse.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  incurs-us,  (.  ppl. 
stem  of  iiifurrfre  to  IXCUR  :  cf.  IXCOURSK.] 

I.     ^IxCURSIOJf  2. 


'543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  The  same  Scottes  .  .  make 
diuers  and  sundry  incurses,  inuasions  .  .  and  depopulations 
in  this  his  realme.  1597  iV.  Acts  Jos.  l'I  (1816)  IV.  163/2 
The  samvn  landis  and  lies  wilbe  in  perrell  and  hazard  of 
Incurss  of  thehieland  andbrokin  men.  1642  R.  CARPENTER 
Experience  II.  xi.  219  Every  sally  or  incurse  of  Temptation. 

2.  The  running  of  anything  into  another,  so  as  to 
join  or  fall  into  it. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  15  Through  which  hole,  a 
hraunch  of  the  viij  conjugation  taketh  direct  incurse  into 
these  Muscles. 

Incursion  (inkti-ajan).  Also  6  ineurtion,  in- 
courcion,  encursion.  [ad.  L.  incursiCni-etii,  n. 
of  action  f.  imurrcrc  to  INCUR  :  cf.  F.  incursion 
(I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  running  in  or  of  running  against. 
1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  174  As  the  winde  it  passeth 

and  repasseth  at  his  pleasure,  vnseenc,  but  not  vnfelt  ;  for 
the  force  and  incursion  thereof  is  not  without  a  kinde  of 
violence.  1678  CUDWOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  761  The  Denio- 
criticks  and  Epicureans  did  ..  suppose,  all  humane  Cogita- 
tions to  be  Caused  ..  by  the  Incursion  of  Corporeal  Atoms 
upon  the  Thinker.  1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  103  r  8  The 
inevitable  incursion  of  new  images.  1885  Law  Tunes 
LXXX.  133/2  The  cargo  was  damaged  by  the  incursion  of 
sea-water  through  a  hole  in  a  pipe. 

2.  A  hostile  inroad  or  invasion  ;  esp.  one  of  sud- 
den and  hasty  character  ;  a  sudden  attack. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdtit  (Rolls)  I.  363  That  other  is  expownede 
to  the  incursion  of  deuelles.  1494  FABYAN  Chran.  v.  Ixxxiii. 
61  \nd  the  Saxons.,  shuld  defende  the  lande  from  Incursion 
.if  all  Enemyes.  1555  W.  WATRKMAN  Fardle  Ffdau  Pref. 
8  To  auoied  the  inuasion  of  beastes,  and  menne  of  straunge 
borders  .  with  commune  aide  to  withstande  suche  encurslons. 
1591  HORSEY  Tray.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  j;8  He  had  continuall 


cursions  were'  frequently  repelled  and  chastised.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  1'ertk  xiv,  There  had  been  repeated  incursions 
of  the  Highlanders  into  the  very  town  of  Perth.  1885  .1. 
MARTINEAU  Types  Etli.  Tit.  II.  24  The  consequence, 
become.,  terrible  like  an  incursion  of  wild  beasts. 

b.  Iransf.  and_/ff. 

1640  BP.  KLVNOLDS  Poiiittiii  xxviii.  296  It  least  of  all 
suffers  the  Incursion  of  grosser  Passions.  1660  JER.  IAYLOK 
H'or'Jiy  Commim.  i.  v.  103  We  give  too  much  way  to  the 
daily  incursions  of  the  smaller  irregularities  of  our  lives. 
1700  DKYUEN  fo'.r  .y  Alcyone  47"  To  the  neighbouring 
mole  she  strode,  Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incursions  of  the 
flood.  1794  PALEY  Evid.  n.  vi.  uSi?)  135  The  sudden  and 
,  ,  iiical  incursion  of  the  disease.  .860  TVNDALI.  f./<i.  i..  W.  1 1 
An  embankment  . .  to  defend  the  land  from  the  incursions  of 
the  river. 

+  c.  Sins  of  daily  incursion  :  the  small  sins 
which  make  daily  inroads  upon  a  holy  life.  Cf. 
quot.  1660  in  b.  Ohs. 


INCURVATION. 

Who  dur-  many  they  were,  without  incursion 

of  rash 

Incu-rsionist.     [f.  IXCTBSIOX  +  -IST,  il 
I'ursioniil.]    One  who  makes  an  incursion  or  inroad  ; 
nn  invailer.     Hum 

1883  IHack-M.  Mag.  July  MI  To  be   hunted  from  post  to 

•  pendent 

1892    lUi,±:t.  ;,[.    37^/1 

-ome  of  their  c.i>h  i-j  fructify 
P'jtkets.     1898  W.  P.  HAKRISON  .\ru.  C:. 
The   buiii!  nd  ..  along  with    skeletons   of  the 

monkey  incursionists,  others  of  the  Yahoo>. 

Incnrsive  .  a.     [!.  1..  him. 

stem  of  in,iirr;-re   \o  imi   in  1-  -IVE.]     Given  to 
making  incursions  ;  aggressive,  invasive. 

1592  k.  I).  HypHCrt'tomackia  66  Shee  is  maliynant,  fro- 
warde,  disdaincfull,  with  unstable  incursyvc  passions.  1771 
(jiiLDSM.  Hist.  K>i£.  IV.  61  The  forces  he  had  to  combat 
were  incursive,  barbarous,  and  sliy.  .1  1774 
Pkilos.  (1776)  II.  331  All  the  parts  oppose  Iheir  united 
repelling  power,  to  meet  the  b  1880  /  ime  II 

159   In   the   good  old   times   of  HI:>  mcur-iv-' 

warfare. 

Incurtain,  -teyn,  olw.  var.  of  Kxcc  KTAI.V  v. 

Incurvate    inkujv.'t  .  ///.  a.     [ad.  L.  incur - 

Tiit-iti,  pa.  pple.  of  iiicurvilrc  t«i  IMTHVK.]    —l*- 

CL'RVK1>. 

1647  H.  Mont  Swg  of  S<.mt  II.  App.  xc,  "I'hcir  lcomtts'1 
widend   beards   this  aire  so  broad  doth  strow  Incurvate. 
17. .  Hue  fj  Cry  Dr.  S—^ft  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  390  How 
does  Man  (a  tender  Twigt  grow  stubborn,  incut- 
formed.    1776-88  J.  LEE  jntroit.  Bot.  Explan.  Term 
trunk  or  stem ..  Direction ..  Iticnt-^atus,  incurvate,  bending 
inu.mU.     1846  DANA  Zooph.  (18481  578  Lar.;e  ..  spreading 
ramose,  incnrv.Ue. 

Incurvate  ink£''.Hvit.  in-  ,  v.  [f.  I..  imurrJt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  iiiciirvan  to  IxcL'RVE.  App.  first  in 
pa.  pple.,  f.  as  prec.  +  -Ki).] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  into  a  curved  shape ;  to  bend 
from  a  straight  line  or  form ;  to  curve,  to  crook  ; 
now,  spec.,  to  bend  or  curve  inwards. 

1578  1!  \\isTi-.K  Hist.  Man  i.  34  Obliquely  stretching  and 
incurvated.  1613  COCK KK AM  Eng.  Diet,  n,  To  Btr. 
uate,  Incline.  1650  Iki.uFR  Anthropwiit.  ryo  by  their 
constant  and  fooli^li  I  ascialion  . .  the  Bones  may  be  in- 
curvatcd.  1714  JJbKllAM  Axtr»*TkcoL  I.  i:-  "  '^.  A  Mjcii^- 
meter  . .  which  would  incurvate  the  lays  one  way.  1822  - 
34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  'ed.  4'  III.  438  The  muscles  are 
thrown  into  a  rigid  and  permanent  spasm,  not  ncwtttnf 
the  body  as  in  . .  tetanus. 

fig.  1643  SIR  T.  BKOWNI:  Rciig.  Me,i.  i.  §  41  Age  doth 
not  rectitie,  but  incurvate  our  natures.  1691  t.  TAYLOK 
Kehmeu'i  Tin-as.  Phil.  64^  Decorateth  or  incurvateth  his 
Mind  towards  Good  or  Evil. 

f  2.  iatr.  To  take  or  have  a  curved  form  ;  to 
curve,  to  bend  or  bow.  Obs. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xvi.  99  The  Body  ..  not  very 
straight,  but  incurvating  somewhat  with  the  Head,  a  1697 
AUBREY  Lives,  DenJiam  (18981  I.  220  He  v.as  of  the  tallest, 
but  a  little  incurvettingat  his  shoulders. 

Incurvated  (.inkouvs'ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec. 

+  -ED1.]  Bent  into,  or  having,  a  curved  form  ; 
:urved,  crooked ;  spa.  curved  inwards. 

1665  MANLEY  Grotitts'  Lmv  C.  H'arres^io  Fortified  with 


1822-34  Cooits  Study  Mid.  (ed.  4:  I.  7:  In  exlremc  debility 
and  emaciation,  with  stiff  incurvated  limbs. 

Incurvation  I  ink»Jv,"'-j3ii  .  [ail.  I..  iiniin;i- 
tiaii-ciii,  n.  of  action  from  incitrvare  to  IHCUBV*.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  bringing  into  or  as- 
suming a  curved  form ;  curving, bending;  with//, 
an  instance  of  this. 

1608  HIERON  Defence  ill.  156  All  incurvation  and  bowing 
of  the  body  unto  Image*.     1611-15  Hi.  HAH.  Cantcmpl., 
<>.  T.  x\l.  v,  That  so  stiffens  the  knees  of  Mordecal  that 
death   is   more  easie  to  him  then  their   incl 
DEKIIAM  I'hys.-Theal.  v.  ii.  )i6  Firmly  braced  with  Muscles 
and  Tendons,  for   easy  incurvations  of  the   Body.      1831 
BRKKMLU  .\fwton  (1855,1   1.  vii.  152  The   incurvation   or 
bending  of  a  ray  of  light,  incident  on  such  a  surfa,. 
fb.  sfec.   Bowing  in  reverence  or  worshi; 
1607  SJwI.  Disc.  agit.  AntiJir.  n.  v.  7  Must  incurvalion 
towards  the  East  be  still  continued  ?     1664  H.  Me 


2.  The  condition  of  being  bent ;  curved  formation, 
curvature:  an  instance  of  this,  a  curve  nr  bead. 

1647H..MORK.  \PP.UN\V,  H  .«.„.  the  suns 

rays  that  be  transmissc  Through  these  loose  knots  in  Comets, 
well  expresse    I  :  '"cu™* 

lion?    1697    Ponm  -I-.-.'//.   Cntd  in.   i 
ition  of  the  Scythian  Bow,  whid.. 


The  incurvation  [of  the  leafl  lasts  for  only  a  day  or  two. 
'  ewi 


t'l    The  action  of  incurring  (blame  or  liai  • 
1610   HEAL,  Y  St.  Aug.  Citie  .'/  OV,/  XV.  xv.  (:> 


compared  with  the  rectitude  of  the  ruk. 

3.  A  curving  inwards,  or  live  condition  ot  I 
curved  inwards. 

,822-34  t7..,w 

valion  of  the    nails.      iS68  A 


INCURVATUBE. 

FLINT  />/«,.  JAv'.  ;  Bulbous  enlargement  of  lite 

iikm  of  the  nails,  forming 

what   are  called  clubbed  fingers.      1875  DARWIN  / 
PI,  xvi.  57.-  There  was  decided  i 

Incurvature  pnk£-ivfttiuj),  rare.    [f.  I,,  in- 

t-urz'iit~,  ppl.  stem  of  incitrvare  to  l.vci'HVK:  cf.  L. 
fttrvatiira  curvature,  and  see  -URE.]  A  curving 
inwards  ;  an  inward  curvature  or  bend. 

1809  KI.NDALL  T>ai\  I.  ii.  S  It±>  actual  sea-board  is  rendered 

niui  h  mure  uuiuidtrable,  by  the  incurvatures  of  small  ba\  ^ 

:!tts.      1888  Xattirc  Q  Aug.  359/1  The  urc.iU  r  ir-i  in  v.  - 

turc  of  the  wind  in  rear  than  in  front  of  hurricanes  in  the 

Southern  Indian  Ocean. 

Incurve  ;inkj>'jv),  v.  [ad.  L.  incttrva-re  to 
bend  in,  bow,  crook,  curve,  f.  in-  {ls~  -)  +  cnrvare 
to  crook,  bend,  CURVE,  curvus  crooked,  bent.] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  into  a  curved  form,  to  curve 
(  =  INCUBVATE  v.  i);    in  mod.  use,  To  curve   or 
bend  (something)  inwards. 

iGio  HOLLAND  Cawdens  Brit.  \.  651  The  Sea  now  retyr- 
ini:  South-ward  :  and  with  a  mighty  Compasse  and  sundry 
liai*j!s  incurving  the  shores.  1660  J,  LLOYD  Prim.  Episc.  51 
Come  .  .  to  the  Cup  of  his  blood,  not  emending  thy  hands, 
but  incurving  them.  1735  SOMEKVILLK  Chase  iv.  4-26  Von 
hollow  Trunk,  That  with  its  hoary  Head  incurv'd  salutes 
The  passing  Wave.  1866  NKALE.  Sequences  <y  Hymns  146 
The  mountains,  incurving  themselves  round  the  City.  1880 
in  Xatxrt  XXI.  357  The  steel  having  been  violently  rent 
and  incurved. 

2.  iiitr.  To  take  or  have  a  curved  form  ;  to  curve 
or  bend  inwards. 

1704  GREW  Museum  (L.),  Towards  its  extremity  the  spine 
protrudes,  and  afterwards  incurves.     1848  CLOUGH  Amours 
dt  I'oyage  in.  301  Those  fair  open  fields  that  incurve  to 
thy  beautiful  hollow. 
'Hence  Incu'rving  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1865  IntclL  Observ.  No.  47.  339  The  spiral  incurving  of 
the  wind.  1880  WARREN  Book-plates  iv.  31  The  incurving 
of  the  shell-work.  1884  Science  Jan.  42  To  find  the  direction 
of  the  storm-centre,  we  must  know  the  incurving  angle  of 
the  wind's  spiral. 

Incurved  .inkouvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1. 
Taken  as  representing  L.  incurvns  bent,  crooked.] 
Bent  into  or  having  a  curved  form  ;  curved, 
crooked;  in  mod.  use,  Curved  or  bent  inwards, 
having  an  inward  curvature.  (Now  chiefly  in  Zool. 
and  Bot.) 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  Ituurued,  bowed.  1763  WOLFE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LIV.  95  They  have  all  sharp  black  incurved  claws. 
1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  22  This  thick  Strata  contains 
large  incurved  oysters,  1826  KIKBY  &  Si1.  Entomol.  III. 
xxxi.  253  The  head  projects  into  a  long  incurved  obtuse 
horn.  1852  DANA  Crust,  I.  252  The  spiniform  teeth  ..  a 
little  incurved.  1879  LUBBOCK  Set.  Led.  i.  5  In  the  genus 
Pinguicula..the  leaves  are  concave  with  incurved  margins. 
1880  Daily  JVYws  3  Nov.  3/8  The  incurved  varieties  (of 
chrysanthemums}  from  China.  1895  Ibid.  4  Nov.  3/3  The 
classes  for  cut  flowers  comprised  Japanese,  incurved,  re- 
flexed,  anemone,  and  pompon  anemone  varieties. 

Incurvetting  :  see  iKOOBVAMr.  2,  quot.  1697. 

t  InCU'rvity.  Obs.  [f.  L.  incurv-us  bent, 
crooked  +  -ITY  :  cf.  L.  citrvitds  crookedness,  CURV- 
ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  incurved  ;  inward  cur- 
vature. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>.  v.  ii.  235  Men  best  ex- 
pressed their  velocity  by  incurvity,  and  under  some  figure 
of  a  bowe.  1668-9  —  ll'ks.  (1848)  III.  512  The  little  incur- 
vitie  at  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  bill,  and  small  recurvitie 
of  the  lower. 

II  Incus  (i'rjkzs).  Anat.  and  Zool.  [L.  metis, 
incud-em  anvil,  f.  inend-cre  :  see  INCUSE  v?~\ 

\.  The  middle  one  of  the  three  small  bones  of  the 
ear  (malleus,  incus,  and  stapes]^  to  which  the  sono- 
rous vibrations  are  conveyed  from  the  malleus  or 
'  hammer  '  :  =  ANVIL  3  b. 

1669  HOLDER  Ekm,  Speech  162  The  Malleus  lies  along 
fixed  to  the  Tympanum  ;  and  on  the  other  end  is  joyned  to 
the  Incus  by  a  double  or  Ginglymoid  joynt.  1787  Hi 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  434  The  incus  is  attached  by  a 
small  process  to  the  tympanum,  and  is  suspended  between 
the  malleus  and  stapes.  1856  Touo  &  "&o\\t,\fMPkys,Anat. 
II.  70  The  incus  is  shaped  not  unlike  a  molar  tooth. 

2.  A  part  of  the  'trophi*  or  mouth-apparatus  in 
Rotifera,  upon  which  the  two  mallei  work. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  188  The  contraction 
of  the  muscular  masses,  to  which  the  mallei  are  attached, 
causes  the  free  ends  of  the  latter  to  work  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  incus.  1888  ROLLKSTOX  &  JACKSON 
Anim.  Life  633  The  mouth  [in  Rotifera]  leads  into  an 
i,igu.\  followed  .  .  usually  directly  by  a  muscular 
pharynx  or  mastax  containing  the  chitinuus  jaw-apparatus 
or  4  trophi  '.  ThtM:  consist  uf  two  hammer-like  bodies,  the 
mallei,  which  work  against  an  incus  or  anvil..  The  incus 
H  of  two  pieces,  rami,  borue  upon  a  single  piece,  the 
fulcrum. 

Incuse  iinki/r/.  ,  a,  and  sb.  [ad.  K.  incus-its  t 
pa,  pple.  of  huudcre  :  see  INCUSE  v.-  The  sb.  use 
corresponds  to  F.  incuse  (1692  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Hammered  or  stamped  in  :    said  of  a 
h^'ure  ur  impression  upon  a  coin  or  the  like. 

1818  K.  P.  KNIGHI  Symbolic  Lang.  (1876)  64  In  the 
centre  of  an  ire.  1835-7  HONK  ETC  ry  -day  />'£. 


f  I.  4'*;  Th«  use,     !8?9  LUUBOCK  in  igt/t  Cent. 

\  I-  795  On  the  one  side  is  an  incuse  square  or  punch  mark. 
1886  Athcuxum  27  Mar.  426/3  Mr.  T.  Jones  coniinunicated 
;i  paper  on  the  rare  dldrachm  with  the  owl  on  the  obverse 
.m<]  muise  Mjuare  diagonally  divided  on  the  reverse. 

B.  sb.  A  figure  stamped  in  ;  an  impression  hi 
intaglio  upon  a  coin,  etc. 
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1818  K.  i1.  KMUHI -Symbolic :  Lang.  (1876)63  Antiqu.irio 
have  supposed  this  incuse  to  be  merely  the  impression  of 
something  put  under  the  coin  to  make  it  receive  the  stroke 
uf  the  die  more  steadily.  1868  G.  SILI-HLNS  Runic  J/<>«.  1 1. 
508  The  incuse  is  visible  on  the  back,  and  this  is  occasionally 
a  great  help  when  a  particular  rune  has  been  injured  on 
the  front,  for  we  can  thus  trace  it  more  or  less  sharply  on 
the  other  side,  so  leaflike  is  the  metal.  1879  H.  PHILLIPS 
.\'<'/cs  Coins  7  The  head  of  Proserpine  in  an  incuse  sur- 
rounded by  dolphins. 

•f1  Incuse,  ZJ.i  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  incnsarc 
to  accuse,  find  fault  with,  f.  in-  (IN--,  +  causa 
occasion,  CAUSE,  causart  to  take  occasion  of, 
plead,  debate:  cf.  ACCUSE  V.]  To  accuse.  So 
f  Incusatiou,  accusation. 

1570  LLVINS  ^Itinip.  105  5  To  incuse,  imnsarc,  1623 
COCKER  AM,  Incusation,  blaming.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Ittcniii- 
fiont  a  blaming  or  accusing. 

Incuse  (inki/7'z),  v2  [f.  L.  incus-,  ppl.  stem 
of  incitd-fre  to  forge  with  the  hammer,  work  on 
the  anvil  (incus}.]  trans.  To  impress  by  stamp- 
ing; to  mark  with  an  impressed  figure.  Chiefly 
in  pa.  pple.  (or  ppl.  adj.)  Incu'sed. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1876  HUMPHREYS  CotH'Cotl.  Man.  iv. 
37  The  reverse  is  incused  with  the  impress  of  an  amphora. 
1879  H.  PHILLH-S  A ddit.  Notes  Coins  i  j  There  are  specimens 
of  bybaris  and  Metapentum,  in  Magna  Giecia,  known  as 
the  incnscd  coinage. 

t  Incuss,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc.  incus,  [f.  L. 
incttss-,  ppl.  stem  of  incittgre  to  strike  into,  strike 
upon,  LNCLTK,  f.  in-  (Iff-2)  +  quatfrt  to  shake, 
strike,  dash.  Cf.  CONCUSS,  Discuss.]  trans.  To 
strike  in,  impress;  to  strike  (terror,  etc.)  into  the 
mind  ;  to  inspire  a  person  with  (some  feeling). 

1527  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII)  I.  280  Whereby  no  litle  ter- 
rour  and  feare  shalbe  incussed  unto  thEmperialles.  *533 
BELLENLJEN  Z.*VyS8{Jam.»  That  he  micht  incus  be  his  deith 
the  samin  terroure  to  the  Latlnis.  1613  DANIEL  Colt.  Hist. 
Eng.  ii  The  first  events  are  those  which  incussed  a  daunt- 
ingnesse  or  daring. 

t  Incu  ssioii.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  erron.  in- 
cusion.  [ad.  L.  inc us s ion-em t  n.  of  action  from 
incutere  :  see  INCUSS  z>.]  A  striking  or  dashing 
against  something  ;  collision,  impact. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  591  The  better  to  resist  outward 
iniunes  and  violent  incusions  of  the  ayre.  1658  PHILLITS, 
Jncussion,  a  violent  shaking,  or  dashing  against  any  thing. 
[In  ed.  1706  marked  Obs.} 

Incut  (i'nkzrt),  ///.  a.  [f.  Ix  adv.  u  b  +  Cui1 
ppl.  a.}  Set  in  by  or  as  if  by  cutting  ;  spec,  in 
Printing,  inserted  in  a  space  left  in  the  outside  of  the 
text  instead  of  in  the  margin  ;  also  called  cut-in. 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Vpcab.^  Incut  notes,  side-notes 
which  are  let  into  the  text,  instead  of  being  in  the  margin. 

t  IncU'te,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  incui-ere  to  strike 
into  :  see  INCUSS  z>.]  trans.  To  strike  in  :  =  INCUSS. 

154*  BECON  Christ tn.  Ban'/,  in  Early  H'ks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
63  This  doth  incute  and  beat  into  our  hearts  the  fear  of  God. 
—  Potat.  Lent  ibid.  101  Secondly,  it  incuteth  and  beateth 
into  our  hearts  a  shamefacedness,  whereby  we  are  i>o 
ashamed  of  our  faults. 

I*ncu:tting,  vbl.  sb.  rare.  [See  IN  adv.  C.  3.] 
A  cutting  in,  or  the  opening  made  thereby ;  incision. 

1598  FLORIO,  Inzisionc,  an  incision,  an  incutting,  a  gash 
[etc.].  1611  COTGK.,  Taill^  if  esfargJiet  ..  the  incutting 
being  filled  with  enamell,  and  the  work  set  out,  or  appearing 
among  it,  in  gold  &c. 

Incypyent,  obs.  (erron.)  form  of  INSIPJENT. 
Incyse,  obs.  form  of  INCISK. 
Incysted,  obs.  form  of  ENCYSTED.     So  f  In- 
cystated  in  same  sense  (cf.  ENCYSTATION). 

I7z8  RL-TTV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  565  This  Tumour 
proved  a  Congeries  of  incystated  Abcesses  ..  of  different 
Sizes.  1738  A.  STUAKT  Ibid.  XL.  328  Small  incysted^pulta- 
ceous  and  cretaceous  Tumours.  1791  HOME  Ibid.  LXXXI. 
97  All  preceded  by  the  same  kind  of  incyated  tumours. 

Ind  (ind).  Forms  :  3-6  Ynde,  (4  Tngde),  4-9 
Inde,  5  Yende,  Ynd,  7-  Ind.  [a.  F.  /*/<&:— L. 
India  (cf.  AfriC)  Greece} :  see  INDIA.] 

1.  An  earlier  name  of  the  country  now  called 
INDIA;  sometimes  applied  to  Asia  or  the  East. 
Now  archaic  and  poetic. 

<c  122$  Ancr.  K.  342  DeorewurSe  oueralle  gold  hordes,  and 
ouer  alle  ^inistone-s  of  ynde.  13..  A'.  Alis.  4843  In  the  lomle 
of  Ynde  thou  mighth  lere  Nyne  thousynde  folk  of  selcoutb 
manere.  c  1386  CiiAUCiiK  Clerk's  T.  1143  And  sklendix- 
wyues,  ficble  as  in  bataille,  Il':th  «-^ie  -^  is  a  tygre  yond  in 
\'nde.  1319  Inti-rl,  i-'eitr  JBiem,,  This  sayde  north  parte  is 
callyd  Europa  And  this  .south  parte  tallyd  afTrica  This  eest 
parte  is  callyl  viule  IHil  this  newe  lande-s  fuunde  lately 
Hen  callyd  america.  1335  COVERDALE  i  Mao:.  \  i.  37  Euery 
Elephante  was  couert-d  with  a  stronge  tower  of  wod  . .  & 
within  it  was  a  man  oi  Inde  to  rule  the  beest.  1621  QCAKLKS 
Div.  POCMS,  Esther  i,  Who^c  Kingdome  w;is  to  East,  and 
\Ve>i  confin'd,  And  stretclit  from  Ethiopia  unto  Ind.  iSai 
livhON  Sardan.  i.  ii.  151  Who  conquera  this  same  golden 
realm  of  Ind.  1823  —  Juan  xn.  ix,  From  Ceylon,  Inde, 
or  far  Cathay.  1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus  xi.  2  Whether  your 
Catullus  attain  to  farthest  Ind. 
fb.  //.  (Cf.  iMJlJiS.)  Obs. 

c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  40  per  be  lij.  Indes  uf  be 
whyche  |»es  iij.  lordes  were  kynges ;  and  all  bes  londes  & 
kyngdoms  for  be  move  partye  be  ylf?..  1558  W.  WAKDE  tr. 
Alexis"  Xccr.  \.  108  b  (Stanf.)  Dowe  or  paste  of  Horace  .. 
broughte  latelye  oute  of  the  Indes. 

C.  With  qualification  ^  (East  or  West)  Indies; 
formerly  also  the  less  and  the  great  Ind  —  Hindu- 
stan and  the  East  Indies  or  the  East  generally. 


INDAKE. 

L  1375  Sc.  Lee.  Saints>  Ttiomas  441  In  lu>t  t-  highest; 
I.,  sttftrifftvta]  ynde,  or  he  fane,  he  went,  &  bar  tl)ro\v 
ferlys  schan.  r  1400  MASDEV.  Trar.  Prol.  Roxb.)  3  Thurgh 

.  Aniu/on,  Inde  f>e  lease  and  be  mare,  ;i  grete  party,  c  1490 
C'AMi'tDKN  Sidrac  in  War  ton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  II. 
306  note,  His  londe  lay  be  grete  Inde,  liectorye  bight  hit  as 
we  fynde.  1600  SHAKS,-/.  1'.  /,.  in.  ii.  93  From  the  east  to 
westerne  Inde  No  iewel  is  like  Rosalinde. 

f2.  //.  Indians,  natives  of  India.  Obs. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Set.  W'ks.  III.  341  Jewis  and  Sarasyno, 
(irekiv  and  VngdU.  i398Tnt-\-isA  Kurth.  de  /'.  A*.  x\  in.  xli. 
i  Ms.  liudL.S  The  Elepbaunte  hatte  Elephas  .  .  but  ^H:  Indes 
[1495  Vndes]  clcpi^  h>in  Liarro.  c  1400  tr.  Sec  ret  a  S 
Gov,  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T,  S.)  67  Of  whom  of  philosophers  JH; 
bigynynge  of  Philosophye  hadden  Indes,  Grecys,  Percys  and 
latyns.  *&&Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  <;  What  sholde 
be  the  ende  of  the  warre-.bytwene  hym  and  the  yndes. 

f3.  The  Indian  language.  Obs.  rare. 

.11400-50  Alexander  5012  bcho  begynes  all  in  grew  & 
endis  in  ynde. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1430-40  I.YDG.  Bochas  IN.  .\\xviii.  Ji;b,  Inde  stones  vpon 
their  golden  tresses.  1433  —  St.  Ed>nund  i.  873  Of  gold  and 
stonys  yndu.  1856  MRS.  BKUWNINU  Aitr.  Lcigh-\,  Poems 
1890  VI.  189  An  Ind*  born.  man. 

ind,  indigo:  see  INDE. 

Ind-,  Chem.  :  see  INDI-,  INI»».. 

•ind,  -inde,  obs.  ME.  ending  of  pres.  pple.  :  see 

-ING  -. 

II  ludaba  (indfi'bi).  [Xulu  in-daba  subject,  topic, 
matter,  affair,  business,  doing,  f.  nominal  inflex  in- 
+  stem  daba  (^.izin-daba  affairs,  communications, 
news;.]  A  communication  or  transaction  of  affair*, 
a  conference  or  consultation  between  or  with  South 
African  natives. 

1894  i'all  Mall  G.  26  Dec.  3,  2  A  me>sage  vas  therefore 
conveyed  .  .  to  the  Kins,  inviting  Umtassa  to  come  in  to  an 
indaba  at  Umtali.  1896  Ur'tstm.  Gaz.  30  Mar.  5/1  They  will 
then  attack  Gimgem's  kraal,  where  the  chief  U'hino  i  '  lu>ld- 
ing  an  indaba,  or  consultation.  1896  Daily  Xcivs  31  Aug. 
3/1  The  Indunas,  after  the  final  indal>a;  returned  to  the  hills 
with  the  professed  intention  of  consulting  their  brethren. 

t  Indaga'cious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  stem  of  L. 
uidaga-re  ^see  next)  +  -ACIOUS.]  Given  to  search 
or  investigation. 

1653  R.SANDERS  Physiogn.  270  The  business  requires  that 
we  be  indagacious  and  exact  in  the  least  punct  of  the  mea- 
sure thereof. 


Indagate  (i'ndagrt),  ».  IQbs.  [f.L.  indagdt-^ 
ppl.  stem  of  indagare  to  trace  out,  search  into, 
1  investigate.]  tratis.  To  search  into,  investigate. 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Indagtite,  to  search.  1633  J.  FOSBROKK 
SixSerm.  Ep.  Ded.,  To  indigate  and  search  out  the  drift 
and  scope  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  1677  CAKV  Chronol.  n.  i.  i. 
xiii.  126  How  from  them  should  we  mdagate  the  time  of  his 
'  Expulsion?  1829  LANDOR  Wks.  (1846)  I.  470/1  We  talk  of 
indagatinj?,  of  investigating.  1867  MUSGHAVE  Nooks  Old 
France  I.  ix.  293  They  indagate  the  history  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

Indagation  (indag^-Jan).  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  in- 
dagation-ent,  n.  of  action  f.  indagdre  :  see  prec.; 
cf.  It.  indagatione  (Florio\]  The  action  of  search- 
ing or  tracking  out  ;  investigation. 

1589  NASHE  Anat.  Absurd.  38  The  indagation  of  the 
truth.  1590  BARROUCH  Meth.  Physick  (1639)  Pref.  i  The 
painfull  indagation  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  1664  EVELYN 
Syh'a  95  See  also  with  what  accurateness  the  Society  con- 
stantly proceeds  in  all  their  Indagations,  and  Experiments. 
1772  NLGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  II.  341  Having  mocked 
our  most  diligent  and  exquisite  indagation.  1839  BAILI:Y 
Eest  us  xix.  (1848)  200  By  indagation  of  supremest  spheres 
Material  and  spiritual. 

t  Indagative,  a.  10bs.  [f.  L.  imiagat-  (see 
I.NDAGATE)  +  -ivE.]  Characterized  by  searching  or 
investigating;  in  quot.,  inclined  to  seek. 

1642  JKR.  TAVI.OR  Episc.  §  40  The  Church  might  not  be 
ambitious,  or  indagative  of  such  imployment. 

Indagator  (i'ndage'taj).  Now  rare.  [a.  L. 
iiuiagStor,  agcnt-n.  from  inJagare  to  INDAGATE  ; 
cf.  obs.  F.  inJagateiir  (^Cotgr...]  A  searcher,  in- 
vestigator, inquirer. 

i6zo  VENNKR  Via.  Rt^ta.  iii.  62  Not  sensible,  but  to  the 
curious  Indagator  and  Obseruer  of  things.  1653  H.  }K  :  i 
Conject.  Cabbal.  (1662)  155  To  pretend  to  be  more  accurate 
Indagators  into  matters  of  Religion.  1741  YOUNG  Xt.  Th. 
\'.  748  Awake,  ye  curious  indagaturs  !  fund  Of  knowing  all, 
but  what  avails  you  known.  1849  JEM-  KEY  Let.  in  Cock- 
burn  Lij,-  II.  ccvii,  Unreadable  for  all  Imt  the  indefatigable 
indagators  of  transcendental  truths.  1884  Atluiixuin  9  Feb. 
187  '3  Being  ton  c\tenM\e  and  obstructed  for  a  solitary  non- 
resident indagator. 

Indagatory   ;i'n<lag<.'ltari\   a.    rare.      [f.   L. 
iiuiagdt-   (see   1HDAOATB)  +  -OBY.]     Pertaining  to 
1    or  of  the  nature  of  investigation. 

1855  G.  MUSGKAVI:  Ramble  Normandy  312  In  classical 
studies,    their    [the    Germans')    indagatory    research    and 
laboi  ions  analysis  have  long  since  placed  them  in  tti 
r.ink  uf  Scholiasts.     1861  —  By-Roads  285. 

t  Indaga'trix.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  indig-.  Cf. 
cjiiot.  1633  in  iNDAtiATE  v.)  [a.  L.  tiidagatrix,  fern. 
of  indiifjtor.]  A  female  searcher  or  investigator. 

1653  K.  SANDLUS  Pltfiifga.  269  The  soul,  the  indigatrix 
of  all  things. 

Indaign,  variant  of  INDEIUN  v.  Obs. 
Indamage,  -dammage,  obs.  var.  EKDAI'AGK. 
Indamnifie,  obs.  form  of  INDEMNIFY. 
Indanger,  -daunger,  obs.  var.  ENDANGEK  v. 
i  Inda're,  z>   Obs.  rare.   Also  7  en-,     [f.  IN-- 


INDARKEN. 

(  =  EN-)  +  D.\REr>.]    trans.  To  inspire  with  daring  ; 
to  incite,  provoke. 

1599  Life  More  in  Wordsw.   Eccl.  Bit's.   (1853)   U-   *39 
Considering  that  if  he  should  there  in  his  ou-ne  presence, 
receaue  any  overthrowe,  it  would  . .  indare  them  to  all 
tlie  like  or  greater  matters.     1611  FLORIO.  Inardirt,  to  en- 
dare,  to  enhardie. 

flndaTken,  variant  of  ESDAKKEN  ••. 

1628  FFI.THAM  AY^o/7't-s  II.  xxii.74  As  if  the  breath  which 
the  child  lost,  had  disclouded  his  indarkned  heart. 

Indart  (inda-.it),  v.  Also  6-7  en-.  rf.  IN-  1  + 
DART  ?'.]  trans.  To  dart  in. 

i598Sn-\KS.  Rom.  $  Jiil.  i.  iii.  08  (2ndQo.)  No  more  deepe 
will  I  endart  [so  later  Qos.  and  Fos. ;  eif.  Theobald  (1733) 
indart]  mine  eye. Then  your  consent  giues  strength  to  make 
[it]  flie.  1882  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Logic  ty  Life  (1885)  263 
In  the  light  of  his  indarted  splendour.,  evil  reveals  the  full 
horror  of  its.  .deformity. 

t  Inde.  Obs,  Also  4  ind,  4-5  ynde.  [a.  F. 
tiidc,  AF.  ynde,  ad.  L.  *intlinm  —  indicant,  lit.  In- 
dian, as  subst.  indigo.]  A  blue  dye  obtained  from 
India,  now  called  INDIGO  ;  the  colour  of  this,  or  a 
fabric  dyed  with  it. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9920  pe  toiler  heu  neist  for  to  find,  Es 
al  o  bleu,  men  cals  Ind  [rf.  r.  ynde].  <' 1320  Cast,  Love 
712  Se)?ben  abouten  |>at  ofier  heu}  So  is  inde  and  eke  bleu 
[orig.  Si  rest  e  ynde,  e  blui].  14. .  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hoitscti. 
Ord.  (1790)  434  Colour  hit  wyth  ynde.  1581  Act  23  Eliz. 
c.  9  §  3  Grounded,  .with  Woad  and  Anele,  alias  blue  Inde. 
1658  [see  IMDKBAUDIAS  below]. 

b.  allrib.  or  as  adj.  Blue.  Imle  canle :  cf. 
CARDE  si>. 

I359~6o  Ditrliam  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  II.  384  In  duabus 
peciis  de  indekarde.  1360-61  Ibid.  385  Et  in  yj  vln.  de 
inedecard.  c  1400  MAINDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  25  His  back  es 
ynde  colour.  1433  LYDG.  St.  Edmund  Prol.  49  This  other 
standard,  leeld  stable  off  colour  ynde.  14. .  l''cc.  in  Wr,- 
Wiilcker  588/23  Jacinctinus,  ynde  colour. 

Hence  f  Indebandlas  (Inde  Baunias),  indigo. 

1573  Art  oj 'Limning 4  Indebaudias  of  it  selfe  maketh  a 
darke  and  sad  blacke.  1634  PF.ACHAM  Genii.  A".iv>r.  I. 
.\\iii.  80  Take  Indebaudias  and  grinde  it  with  the  water  of 
I.itmose,  if  you  will  have  it  deepe,  but  if  light,  grinde  it 
with  fine  Ceruse.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Inde, ..a  certain  Mineral 
wherwith  they  use  to  paint  or  die  of  a  blew  colour,  called 
also  Indico.  ..  It  is  of  two  sorts,  English  Inde,  and  Inde 
Baunias. 

Indear,  -ment,  obs.  var.  ENDEAR,  -MEXT. 

Indeavour,  obs.  variant  of  ENDEAVOUR. 

f  Indebi'litatC]  "•  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  med. 
L.  indebilitat-tis  :  see  IN-  *  and  DEBILITATE  a.] 
Debilitated,  enfeebled. 

1529  H'ill  of  Pryvmr  (Somerset  Ho.),  Indebilitate  of 
body. 

So  f  Indebi  litated  a. 

1696  W.  COWPER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  302  Of  these 
extravagant  Pains  she  was  much  eased, .  .but  never  the  less 
continued  much  indebilitated. 

t  Inde'bt,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  indett,  en- 
debt.  [Short  for  INDEBTED;  cf.  DETST  ffl.  a.] 
Indebted. 

1504  JJary  Wills  (Camden)  95  AH  my  good  (Trendes 
soullys  that  I  am  bnwnd  or  indett  to  pray  for.  1642 
Perkins'  Prof.  Si:  ii.  §  180.  79  If  a  man  by  his  Obligation 
doth  acknowledge  himselfe  to  be  endebt  unto  the  Obligee. 

Inde'bt,"'.  Xo\v  rare.  [InferredfromlNDEBTED; 
perh.  after  F.  end*.'tlcr  (ftuktter)  in  same  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  under  monetary  obligation ; 
to  involve  in  debt.     (In  quots.  re/I.) 

1586  T.  Ii.  La  Primaml.  f'r.  Acini.  (1589)  206  After  he 
had  indebted  himselfe  in  seven  hundred  and  fiftie  thousand 
crownes.  1603  HOLLAND  rinlarch's  Mor.  209  One  indebteth 
himselfe  for  to  build  a  sumptuous  and  stately  house. 

2.  To  bring  under  an  obligation  of  any  kind. 
1603  DANIEL  rancfyr,  \Vks.  (1717)  340  Thy  Fortune  hath 

indebted  thee  to  none,  a  1639  \V.  WIIATELEV  Prototypes  II. 
xxiv.  (1640)  13  Bee  they  not  benefits  indebting  us  to  God  in 
many  praises?  1672  PF.SX  Sfir.  Truth  I'inii.  114  We 
would  not  indebt  our  selves  to  his  Favour.  1875  RUSKIS 
furs  Clar.  \.  Iviii.  285  If  it  borrow  at  all,  it  is  at  least  in 
honour  bound  to  borrow  from  living  men,  and  not  indebt 
itself  to  its  own  unborn  brats. 

Indebted  inde  -ted ',///.  a.  Forms :  a.  3  an- 
dotted,  4-6  endetted,  (4  -id,  5  -yd, ;  /3.  -,  in- 
dettydd,  6  -detted,  6-  indebted.  [MK.  endetted. 
after  OF.  etidcttt.  pa.  pple.  of  endetter  to  involve 
in  debt,  f.  en-  (EK-)  +  dclle  DEBT  sb.  •  cf.  Pr. 
endeptar.  -dtutar,  Sp.  endciidar.  It.  (and  mcd.L.^ 
iiitkliitare.  In  the  i5-i6th  c.  the  prefix  was  as- 
similated to  Ix-  -  and  the  radical  to  DEBT  rf.] 

1.  Under  obligation  on  account  of  money  bor- 
rowed ;  owing  money  ;  in  debt. 

a.  c  1386  CIIAUCKR  Can.  Yearn.  Prol.  %  T.  181  Yit  I  am 
endetted  so  therby  Of  gold,  that  I  haue  borwtd  trewely. 
1422  T.  HOSTEL  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  I.  96  He  being 
..nowfalle  to  greet  age  and  poverty  :  gretly  endetled.  1494 
FABYAN  Clirm.  vn.  653  He  . .  after  longe  beynge  in  West- 
mynster  as  a  seyntwary  man.. dyed  there,  l.eynge  greatly 
endettyd  vnto  many  parsonys.  1542-3  .let  34  *\  35  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  4  Anie  person .  .endebted  to  anie  sucbe  offendour. 

ft.  1483  CatJi.  .-luff.  195/2  Indettydd.  1512  A,t  4 
Hen.  /'///,  c.  18  §  15  "Persones  so  indetted  ..  to  be  utterly 
acquyted  &  discharged  therof.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch 


voted  him  his  treasury'  was  still  very  empty  and  very  much 
indebted.  1885  TAIT  Pri>f.  Mutter  \\:  §  63.  51  If  he  over- 
draws . .  he  is  to  that  amount  indebted  to  the  bank. 
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t  b.    To  be  indebtea^  to  owe  (so  much). 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  h'ingtt.  *  Commit  (i6ov  17  [He]  left 
•.mes  indebted  30.   millions  of  crownes,  and  without 
credite  amongst  the  merchants.     1755  f .  : 
(1769)  II.  292  Jcnkin  Williams,  .lent  him  the  m 
indebted.      1784    R.    BACK    Barhnm    />,•:, ',;i    II.    i       ,1   am 
indebted. .to  your  Lordship  an  answer.    1797  MARY  K 
•dsingham  III.  187  To  this  infamous  associate  1 
indebted  thirty  pounds. 

2.  Under  obligation  to  another  on   account  of 
some  liability  incurred  or  claim  unsatisfied;  liable 
for  some  omission  of  duty,  an  unfulfilled  promise, 
etc. ;  bound.   Obs.  or  arch. 

n  1225  Ancr,  R,  126  pu  ert  andetted  touward  me  swuSe 
mid  sunnen.  c  1380  \\YCLIF  Set.  ll'ks.  III.  352  Ech  man  is 
endettid  to  God,  as  ech  man  is  endettid  to  oj>ir,  to  helpe  him 
algatis  goostli  and  bodili.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Luke  xi.  4 
And  forgeue  vs  our  synnesj  for  euen  we  forgeue  euery  man 
that  is  indebted  to  vs.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serin.  (1841) 
202  The  flock  is  indebted  to  their  pastor,  to  honour  and  to 
reverence  him  as  their  father.  1608-33  BP.  HALL  Af,\iif.  -v 
/  \-nvs  11656)  114  When  I  have  promised,  I  am  indebted; 
and  debts  may  be  claimed,  must  be  paid.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  in.  235  He  her  aide  Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins 
and  lost ;  Attonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet,  Indebted 
and  undon,  hath  none  to  bring. 

3.  Under   obligation   to  another  for  favours  or 
services  received  ;  owing  gratitude ;  beholden. 

1561  tr.  Calvin  s  Foitre  Godlye  Serin,  ii.  D  v,  If  we  be  so 
endetted  and  bounde  to  god.  1590  GREKNK  Menaphou 
(Arb.)  63  Then,  sir,  haue  I  mistooke  your  honestie,  and  ant 
lesse  indebted  to  your  courtesie.  1660  WILLSFORD  Scales 
Cotiim.  Pref.  Avij,  All  the  others  have  nothing  to  glory  in, 
but  how  Princes  and  States  are  indebted  to  them.  1777 
PRIESTLKY  Matt.  $  Spir.  (1782)  I.xiv.  157  For  this  observa- 
tion I  am  indebted  to  an  ingenious  and  worthy  friend.  1847 
MARRYAT  Childr.  N.  Forest  viii,  They  were  indebted  to 
him  for  the  situation  they  hold  now  in  the  forest. 
b.  Of  things. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  430  Paulus  that  renowned 
Venetian  to  whom  our  Relations  are  so  much  indebted.  1732 
POPE,  etc.  Art  Sinking  ii.  n  To  such  as  these.,  our  Art  htt 
been  often  infinitely  indebted.  1843  PRESCOTT  Me  n\  t> 
(1850)  I.  54  The  Aztec  mythology  ..  was  much  indebted, 
as  I  have  noticed,  to  the  priests. 

Indebtedness  ;inde*tednes).  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  indebted  or  in  debt. 
1828  in  WEBSTER.     1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  n.  vi.  §  2. 1.  307 

The  indebtedness  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Boorffllung 
cantons  of  Zurich '  borders  on  the  incredible '.  1861  GOSCHF.N 
For.  Exch.  9  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  form  a  clear 
view  of  what  is  meant  by  international  indebtedness. 

b.  The  extent  to  which  one  is  indebted  ;  the  sum 
owed ;  the  actual  debt. 

1862  SA.LA  Ship  Chandler  (L.),  Perhaps,  .this  vast  sum  is 

in  payment  of  Master  Edward's  indebtedness.     1867  Times 

I    4  June,  The  indebtedness   of  the  bankrupt   amounted  to 

I    ,£1,382.  1889  Ibid,  (weekly  ed.)  27  Dec.  5/4^  The  indebtedness 

1    of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Belfast  is  only  ^777,733. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  under  obligation  for 
!    services,  etc.,  rendered. 

1647  TRAPP  Exp.  Epistles  Ep.  Ded.  A  iij  a,  To  profe^- 
|  my  deep  indebtednesse  unto  You,  for  Your  many  fatherly 

favours.  1893  SIR  R.  BALL  Story  of  Sun  26,  I  am  glad  to 
]  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  these  papers.  1897  MARY 
|  KINGSI.EY  H'.  Africa  u  The  indebtedness  which  all  African 

travellers  have  to  the  white  residents  in  Africa. 

Indebtment  (inde'tment).  rare.     [f.  as  prec. 

j  +  -MENT  ;  app.  after  F.  mdettement  (cndcbtement^ 
Cotgr.  1611).]  The  state  of  being  indebted;  in- 

;    debtedness. 

1650  BP.  HALL  Balm  Gil.  (R.),  Fear  thou  a  worse  prison 
If  thou  wilt  needs  wilfully  Hue  and  dye  in  a  just  indebt  ment, 
when  thou  maiest  be  at  once  free  and  honest.  1813  T. 

(  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  198  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
salutary  curb  on  the  spirit  of  war  and  indebtment.  1815  Ibid. 
254,  I  feel  my  portion  of  indebtment  to  the  reverend  author. 
1862  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.  $  Art  71  The  work  of 
one  to  whom  we  love  to  be  indebted,  and  still  more  to  pro- 
claim our  indebtment. 

t  Inde'cence.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INDECFXT  (see 
-ENCK)  :  perh.  a.  F.  indtcence  ^i6th  c/J  Unbe- 
comingness,  impropriety:  =  INDECENCY  i. 

1714  BURNF.T  Hist.  Ref.  III.  Introd.  (R.),  I  was  indeed 
amazed  to  find  a  poor  harmless  woman  . .  so  carried  to  an 
indecence  of  barbarity.  1740  tr.  De  Mmthys  Fort.  ( \nintty 
Maid(\f4i}  II.  93  To  commit  such  an  Indecence.  a  1797 
M.  \V  \uoii:  Meat.  </«>.  ///  (1845)  I.  viii.  122  Stating  to 
Barn:  the  indecence  of  treating  an  infirm  and  much  older 
man  with  such  licence. 

Indecency  (jnclrsensi).  [ad.  L.  indtcentia. 
n.  of  quality  i.  indecent-em  :  see  next  and  -KNCY.] 
The  quality  of  being  indecent. 

1.  Unseemliness,  unbecomingness ;  unbecoming 
or  outrageous  conduct. 

1589  PUITI:NHAM  F.ng.  Pefsie  m,  xxiii.  (Arb.)  279  As  rude 
and  vnciuill  speeches _  carry  a  maruei  Inns  _;ic;u  iml- 
doe  sometimes  those  that  be  ouermuch  affected  ;n.<l  nice. 
1650 1  Vuu  KR.  -Inthropomet.  126  An  act  not  only  of  in 
but  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  against  God  and  Nature. 
1702  Eug.   TJieophrasi.  104  We  must  not  be  too  familiar 
with    Inferiors    by   reason   of  indecency.      (11814    I.n.  N. 
SJKNYT.K    in   Ld.   Auckland's  Corr.    (1862-   III. 
indecency  of  excluding  and  proscribing  the  English  at  the 
same  time  that  other  strangers  are  received.  1849  M 

Hht.  J-:>i£.  iv.  I.  4.M  The  disgrace  which  the  barbarity  and 
indecency  of  so  great  a  functionary  brought  upon  the 
administration  of  justice. 

b.  \Vith  an  and//.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  un- 
becoming or  unseemly  action,  trait,  etc. 

1639  Ft -LLFAtfoly  U'arm.  ii.  (1647)  112  These  l: 
were  fain  to  descend  to  many  indecencies  and  indignities  to 


INDECIDUOTJS. 
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f2.  L'lic"!- 

>598  Svi  trtas  n.  n.  i.  A  rk  s67Th'uni 

too  great,  01    : 

nesse  of  .  ,h  indecencie-.     1648 

HFRHICK  Httptr..  To  Ptttnna,  When  1  thy  parts  runne 
ore,  I  can't  espie  In  any  one,  the  lt;i  • 

3.  A   condition    which   «!tcn<i>   n^aii^t   personal 
<lelicacy  or  the  recognized  standards  . 
immodesty;  a  quality  savouring  of  obscenity. 

1692  E.  WAI.KF.R  Effort**  Mo>;  xli.  If  vain,  or  frivolous 
the  Converse  be,  Or  seem  to  savour  of  Indecency  Alter  the 
Subject.  1779-81  JonmOM  /..  /'.,  Addison  \Vks.  III.  84 
No  greater  felicity  can  .  than  that  of  having 

purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  in- 
decency and  wit  from  licentiousness.  1802  J.  l 
(title)  M'.idern  Female  Manners,  as  distinguished  by  In- 
difference to  Character,  and  Indecency  of  Un^.  1871 
DARWIN  Desc.  Man  i.iv.(ed.a)  119  The  hatred  of  indecency 
.  .is  a  modern  virtue. 

b.  \Vith  an  and  pi.  Something  indecent ;  csp. 
an  indecent  act,  an  offence  against  decency. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  1-^ig.  Poetry  xvi.  (1840)  II.  190 
Various  freedoms  and  indecencies  unsuitable  to  the  s«x. 
1790  HEATTIK  Moral  Sc.  \.  ii.  §  5  (R.)  Profane  talkers,  lewd 
jester-,  and  they  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the 
ear  or  to  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies  I  allude 
to,  are  pe-.ls  i  ,f  society.  1885  Lau>  Titnfs  Ref>.  L!  I.  317/1 
That  is  an  indecency  which  could  not  have  been  intend'ea. 

Indecent  ^ind^a&t),  A    [a.  F.  foj&**/ (141)1 

c.),  or  ad.  L.  indecctit-em^  f.  in-  (lNr-;1)  +  dctent- 
DECENT.] 

1.  Unbecoming;    highly  unsuitable  or  inappro- 
priate (f  to) ;  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things ;  in 
extremely  bad  taste;  unseemly. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  ff  M.  (1684)  III.  94  It  is  not ..  indecent 
to  thy  Justice.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxiv. 
iArb.)  283  The  Philosophers  [action  was]  disproportionable 
both  to  his  profession  and  calling  and  therefore  indecent. 
a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rtl<.  x.  §  44  This  so  positive  De- 
claration of  the  Prince  . .  made  all  farther  Arguments  . .  not 
only  useless  but  indecent.  1779-81  JOHNSON  Lives,  Syden- 
haw  Wks.  IV.  500  He  never  oetrayed  any  indecent  impati- 
ence, or  unmanly  dejection.  1839  KF-IGHTITY  Hist.  Lng. 
II.  82  With  indecent  haste  she  gave  him  her  hand.  1879 
FROUDE  Cxsar  xx.  345  It  is  indecent  to  owe  money  to  a 
political  antagonist. 

1 2.  Uncomely,  inelegant  in  form.  Obs, 

1590  SPF.NSKR  F.Q.  n.  ix.  i  Of  all  Gods  workes  ..  There 
is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent,  Then  is  mans  body  . . 
Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  gouernment ;  But  none  then  it 
more  fowle  and  indecent,  Distempered  through  misrule  and 
passions  bace.  1671  BLAGRAYE.-!.?/^/.  Physic  77  His  thigh- 
lean,  his  feet  and  knees  indecent  1705  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa. 
Hist.  S0c.  Ment.  X.  57  To  correct  that  much .  .would  render 
it  too  indecent  and  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  1^43  tr.  Hfister's 
Xnrg.  190  They  usually  occasion  indecent  Clean  ; 

3.  Offending  against  the  recognized  standards  ol 
propriety  and  delicacy;  highly  indelicate,  immo- 
dest ;  suggesting  or  tending  to  obscenity. 

1613  J.  CHAMBERLAIN  in  Crt.  fy  Times  fas.  I  (1848)  I.  273 
If  you  knew  what  indecent  words  have  passed  in  UM 
course  of  this  suit,  you  would  excuse  me  and  think  me 
modest.  1676  tr.  Gtuttaiftrvft  I'cy.  Athens  267  Their 
Dances  were  lascivious,  their  Gestures  indecent,  and  their 
Songs  immodest.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  R  f  marks  Su<ijt  11752) 
21  The  many  filthy  ideas,  and  indecent  expressions  I  mean 
indecent  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  delicacy  that  will  be 
found  throughout  his  works.  1768  STT.KXF,  AV«.'.  Jcmm. 
(1778)  II.  65  (J^assfort),  I  have  something  within  me  which 
cannot  bear  the  shock  of  the  least  indecent  insinuation. 
1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  ^-z  The  costume  of  the 
women  .is  now,  when  carried  to  the  extreme  of  the  fashion, 
highly  indecent. 

Hence  Inde-centness,  indecency  (Bailey  vol.  II, 
1727). 

Indecently   (JndTs&tti  ,  adv.     [f.  prec.  -t- 

-LY -.]     In  an    indecent   manner;    unbecomingly, 
indelicately,  immodestly. 

1589  PUTTI  NMAM  /'tit;.  /','.  st>-  ill,  xxiu.  (Arb,}  269  If  they 
fall  out  decently,  .all  is  well,  if  indecently,  and  to  the  care?; 
and  myndt-s  mi  .imisse.  1660  R.CoKE/Viwr 

A-  A///-/.  161  Let  there  be  no  vain  speech,  nor  an)  thing  inde- 
tently  done.  1713-4  SWIKT  To  .SV/Y/<»  13  Mar.,  When  inde- 
cently I  rave,  When  out  my  brutish  passions  break.  1771 
::  Cmtfki  Wks.  1795  II.  211,  I  enquired  into  the 
cause  of  the  <ii  i-j  had  so  indecently  expressed. 

1849  THVKI--KW    Ptndcnnis  vii,  A  -l.ntt  fellow-passenger 
..U-pl  him  awake  U  t/nlly. 

Indeciduate  indftrditt|A),  a.  Zoo/,  [for-'.] 
Not  deciduate,  as  aplaccntm;  not  having  a  decitlua  ; 
belonging  t»>  the  ludctiintata,  or  non-deciiiuate 
mammals  (a  division  comprising  the  Kuminantia, 
Kdentata,  and  Cetacea). 

1879  tr.  Df  Quatrefagfs'  Hum.  Spec.  109  Man,  apes,  bats, 
nral  group  lo  which  . . 
no  indeckiiKiie  mammaKcati  Ix  admitted. 

Indeciduous  (indfti'dlwias),  </.     Alsu  7  iudi- 
ciduous.     [IN-  ;.] 
fl.  Not  liable  to  fall  off  or  be  shed;  permanently 

attached.   Obs, 

1646  SIR  T.  RROWNR  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  269  The  statua  of 

;  about  the  head,  which  wcic 

the    indiciduous  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo.       1656   in 

2.  Bot.  Of  a  leaf:  Not  falling  off  at  a  definite 


INDECIMABLE. 

time  ol  the  year ;  not  deciduous.  Of  a  tree  or  plant : 

•  losing  the  leaves  annually  ;  evergreen. 

1755  JOHNSON,  fn  deciduous,  . .  used  of  trees  that  do  not 
shed  their  leaves  in  winter.  1826  WFBSTER,  ftuttcuiltous, 

•  ,!!in£,  rts  the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn.     1836   I 
1'rrit..  ^  -ls/>.  Wks.  1846  II.  385/2  There  are  no  indeciduous 
plant-.  Aspa^ia  !  the  greater  part  lose  their  leaves  in  winter, 
the  re-t  in  summer. 

tlnde'cimable,  a.  Gbs.  rare.  [!,  IN--"!  +  I.. 
dtcimS-re  to  tithe,  DECIMATE  -  -ABLE.  Cf.  med.L. 
inJtcimalus  not  tilhed .]  ,See  qnot.) 

1642  COKK  hist.  it.  490  What  things  be  indecimable  by  the 
1-,-iw,  and  ought  not  to  pay  tithe.  1670  in  BI.OI/NT  Law  Diet. 
[Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Indecipherable  ind/ssi-farab'l),  a.  [IN-".] 
Incapable  of  being  deciphered  or  made  out. 

igoa  T.  JEFFERSON  H'rit.i  \Zyit  111.491  A  cipher,  .which. . 
is  the  most  indecipherable,  .of  any  I  have  ever  known.  1853 
Ri  SKIN  Stones  /  V;;.  II.  iii.  §  35.  50  Nor  are  the  original 
features  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice  altogether  indecipherable. 
1886  A.  EVANS  in  Archseol.  XLIX.  143  A  few  words  were 
indecipherable. 

Hence  ludeci  pherabi'lity,  Iiideci-pherable- 
ness. 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  ATrw.  II.  127  The  inde- 
cypherableness  of  the  story.  1894  ll'estin.  Gaz.  13  Sept. 
i  'ownright  indecipherability  [of  handwriting]. 

Indecision  ind/si-.^n,.  [a.  F.  indecision 
(i6lt  in  Cotgr.);  see  IN- :!  and  DECISION'.]  Want 
of  decision  ;  inability  to  decide  or  to  make  up  one's 
mind;  a  wavering  between  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion; hesitation. 

a  1763  SHESSTONE  Ess.  ^1765)  208  The  term  indecision,  in 
a  man's  character,  implies  an  idea  very  nicely  different  from 
that  of  irresolution ;  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it. 
1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  17  Apr.  an.  1778,  I  talked  of  the 
strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some  people. 
i8»8  D'IsRAKLl  Chas.  I,  I.  x.  290  A  character  of  hopeless 
indecision  is  fatal  to  military  success.  1868  FREEMAN  aprm, 
Cong.  11876)  II.  App.  529  His  indecision,  his  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  crown  . .  cause  delay. 

Indecisive   ind/sai-siv),  a.     [I.v-  •'.] 

1.  Not  decisive ;  not  such  as  to  decide  or  settle 
(a  question,  contest,  etc.);  inconclusive. 

1726  BERKELEV  Let.  to  T.  Prior  12  Nov.  in  Fraser  Life  \ 
iv.  (1871^  137  The  observations  you  have  sent  are  ..  so  am- 
biguous and  indecisive  as  to  puzzle  only.  1798  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Uentkfy  Mag.  V.  4  An  indecisive  passage  of  Deuter- 
onomy. 1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  275  On  the 
Upper  Rhine  ..  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on. 
1878  DOWDEN  Stud.  Lit.  1 34  In  place  of  truth  he  found  only 
a  conflict  of  indecisive  reasonings. 

2.  Characterized  by  indecision  ;  undecided ;  hesi- 
tating ;  irresolute. 

1787  T.  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859!  II.  155  An  honester  man 
cannot  be  found,  nor  a  slower,  nor  a  more  indecisive  one. 
1824  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  A'«'.  CIII.  32  Somewhat  inde- 
cisive about  his  future  place  of  residence.  1843  MOZLEY 
Ess.,  Ld.  Strafford  (18781  I.  75  Perplexed  and  indecisive 
whether  to  go  forwards  or  backwards. 

3.  Uncertain,  doubtful ;  not  definite,  indistinct. 
1816  J.  SCOTT  t'is.  Paris  (ed.  51  339  As  if  on  purpose  to 

render  indecisive  ..  the  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  our  being.  1822-34  Good's  • 
S:itdy  Med.  I.  341  As  there  is  much  obscurity  in  this  dis- 
ease, its  medical  treatment  is  indetisive.  1874  T.  HARDY 
Far  fr.  Mad.  Croifd  II.  i.  i$  A  contrasting  prospect  east- 
ward, in  the  shape  of  indecisive  and  palpitating  stars. 

Hence  Indecisively  adv. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.     1869  M.  PATTISON  Sfrm.  (1885)  180    • 
Whether  Christian  or  deist,  or  wavering  indecisively  be- 
tween the  two.     Mod.  The  first  day's  struggle  had  ended 
indecisively. 

Indecisiveness  (ind/sai-sivnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-.NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  indecisive. 

1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  50  r  3  The  indecisiveness  | 
of  battles  ;  the  formalities  of  encounter.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
l-'riend  (1837)  II.  193  Indecisiveness  of  character .. is  almost 
always  associated  with  benevolence.  1864  I.  H.  NEWMAN 
Afol.  168-9,  1  saw  ••  a  patent  fulfilment  of  all  that  I  ha.l 
surmised  as  to  their  vagueness  and  indecisiveness. 

t  Indecla-rable,  a.  Obs,  rare-1.  [I.v- 3.]  In- 
capable of  being  declared. 

1610  HF.ALEY  I'his'  Comni.  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  (\fno\ 
373  Plato  mentions  the  Father  and  the  Sonne  expressly, 
indeed  the  third  he  thought  was  indeclareable. 

Indeclinable  (.ind/ldai-nab'!;,  a.  (ib.  [a.  F. 
indeclinable  (ijth  c.),  ad.  L.  imicclinabilis  un- 
changeable, grammatically  indeclinable  :  see  IN-  3 

and  IJECLl.VABI.E.] 

1 1.  Incapable  of  declining,  or  being  caused  to  de- 
cline; undeviating,  unchangeable,  fixed,  constant,     i 

1432-50  tr.  lligJen  (Rolls)  IV.  25  This  Fabricius  is  as  inde- 
clinable [1387  TREVISA  '  hardere  to  be  i-torned  ']  from  honestu 
as  the  sonne  from  his  naturalle  cowrse.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Indeclinable, constant.  1637  R.  HI-.M|'HRF.Y  tr.  St.  Ambrose 
I'ref.,  Stokks  [maintain] . .  the  indeclinable  order  of  things. 

1 2.  That  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  or  shunned  ; 
unavoidable,  inevitable  'cf.  DECLINE  ?•.  i  _>).    06s. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Indeclinable,  not  to  be  declined,  or  shun'd. 
1660  JI;R.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Habit,  i.  ii.  rule  7  §  9  For  the 
avoiding  of  a  greater  evil  which  is  otherwise  indeclinable. 

3.  Cram.  Incapable  of  being  declined  gramma- 
tically ;  having  no  inflexions. 

1530  PAISCR.  Introd.  37  For  the  knowledge  of  theyr  i,- 
indeclynable  remyttyng  the   lernar   to  the  seconde    : 
1668  \\  II.KINS  KealCkar.  3;3  The  other  Particles  are  not    I 
capable  of  Inflexion  . .  and   therefore  may  be  stiled   i 
Clfiwblc  ur  invariable.     1748  Wi-*., 
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iues  are  indeclinable,  having  no  variation  either  of 
Gender,    Cast,  or    Number.      1877   MorLTOx   tr.    It'iners 
-V.  /'.  Gr.itn.  ii.  §  10.  2   Many  Helm  w  proper  names  are 
tieated  as  indeclinable  in  the  LXX,  aiul  the  N.  T. 
B.  as  sb.  An  indeclinable  v. 

1530  PAI  sr.R.  370  Al  numeralles  of  this  sorte  be  indedvn- 
1761  CJIL-RCIIILL  I\osciaitj%4  [He]  st.uuU  al>.ne  in  in- 
declinables;  Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb,  join  To  stamp 
new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line.  1786-1805  TOOKE  Purify 
251  AH  ihe  Indeclinables  except  the  Adverb,  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  1897  F.  HALL  in  .Vrt:/™  .X.  V.'  LXIV. 
396/2  As  regards  the  hinges  of  language,  indeclinables. 

Hence  Indecli  nableuess.  the  quality  of  being 
inevitable  or  irresistible. 

1648  JF.NKYN  Blind  Guide  iv.  70  The  invincibility,  cer- 
tainty, and  indeclinablenesse  of  the  worke  of  grace  upon 
the  will. 

Indeclinably  (indfkbi-nabli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -I.Y-.]  In  an  indeclinable  manner :  fa.  Unde- 
vialingly.  fb.  Unavoidably,  irresistibly,  c.  As 
an  indeclinable  word. 

1624  Bp.  Mot-NTAGi-  hinncd.  Address  140  The  Angels  .. 
did  cuer  indeclineably  Behold  the  face  of  God  in  glory. 
1615 _—  Aff.  Crsar  n.  i.  in  To  follow  indeclinably  . .  the 
Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  1648  JF.NKYN'  Blind 
dni.fe  iv.  79  You  give  your  owne  interpretation  of  working 
invincibly  and  indeclinably  upon  the  will,  a  1677  MANTON 
/Yet-;;/)'  Scntt.  vi.  Wks.  1871  II.  235  The  apostle  prays  that 
God  would  form  and  set  their  hearts  straight,  that  they  may 
be  more  indeclinably  fixed  towards  God.  1864  WF.BSTKK, 
/;/<7Vr/;';/<z<''/)',  without  variation  of  termination.  1877  /  > 
Mag.  XV.  171  The  forms  ending  in  -11111  were  employed  in- 
declinably. 

Iildecompo  llible,  «.    rare.    [f.  IN-  '•'•  +  DE- 

COMPONIBLK.J   =next. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  11818;  III.  173  The  assumed 
indecomponible  substances  of  the  Laboratory.  1821  —  in 
Blaclr:i>.  Mag.  X.  246  Existence  is  a  simple  intuition,  tin- 
derived  and  indecomponible.  1844  .V.  Brit.  Kn>.  II.  76  An 
indecomponible  substance  accidentally  discovered. 

Indecomposable  indfk^mp^iiib1),o.  [I.v--: 
cf.  F.  inJtcomposable  (Voltaire,  1738).]  Incapable 
of  being  decomposed  or  resolved  into  constituent 
elements. 

«8ia  SIR  H.  DAVY  Client.  Pkifos.  291  A  compound  in- 
soluble in  water,  indecomposable  by  acid  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions. 1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  v.  97  Words  which  are 
primitive,  indecomposible,  and  irreducible,  a  1862  ULTKLK 
Ch'iliz.  (1869)  III.  v.  359  Other  faculties,  which  being 
original  and  indecomposable,  resist  all  inductive  treatment. 
1868  LOCKVER  Gnillcniin's  Hear/ens  (ed.  3^  435  Among  the 
many  nebulae,  indecomposable  into  stars. 

Indecorous  ind^koa-ras,  -de'koras),  a.  [f.  L. 
indtcSr-iu  (see  IN-S  and  DECOROUS)  +  -ous :  or 
ad.  late  L.  indecoiosns.  For  the  pronunciation  see 
DECOROUS.] 

f  1.  Unbecoming,  inappropriate.   Obs. 

1680  [implied  in  INDECOROL-SNESS].  1692  RAY  Dissol. 
//>>•/</  in.  xii.  (1732)  441  It  seems  to  me  indecorous  and  un- 
suitable to  the  Person  and  Majesty  of  God. 

2.  Contrary  to,  or  wanting,  decorum  or  propriety 
of  behaviour;  in  bad  taste. 

1682  Kna.  Elect.  Sheriffs  46  Their  Actions  are  infinitely 
more  indecorous,  unreasonable,  and  silly.  1790  HI-RKF 
A  rmy  Kstim.  Wks.  1878  III.  280  At  his  time  of  life . .  it  was 
useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  thing  by  mere 
struggle.  1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cant.  Countries  I.  76  The 
demeanour  of  both  sexes  was  strikingly  indecorous— a 
harsher  epithet  would  be  unjust.  1856  KAXK  . -\rct.  Expl. 
II.  xiv.  139  Among  savages  especially  baste  is  indecorous. 
1877  J.  U.  CHAMBERS  Div.  tt'orshif  305  The  indecorous 
habit  of  overlapping  one  part  of  the  Office  by  another. 

b.  Immodest,  indecent  rare. 

1829  MACAVLAV  Ess.,  Soiithty's  Colloq.  Soc.  (1851)  I.  113 
Drapery  was  put  on  indecorous  statues. 

Hence  Indecorously  adv.,  in  an  indecorous 
manner,  without  decorum. 

1818  in  TODD.  1873  BURTON  Hist.  .Scat.  VI.  Ixvi.  62  The 
religious  squabbles  which  so  indecorously  disturbed  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  King  James.  1885  /.<in.  Rtf. 
14  Queen's  Bench  Div.  683  The  oath  was  not  taken  in- 
decorously, improperly,  or  without  order. 

Indecorousness  ,see prec.X  [f. piec.  +  -NESS.] 

fl.  Inappropriatencss.  Obs. 

1680  H.  DODWELL  Disc.  Savclwniatho's  riuritlcian  /list. 
(16911  102  The  indecorousness  of  their  Allegories  to  their 
Deities. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indecorous ;  violation  of 
propriety  or  decorum. 

1762  STERNE  Let.  to  Garrick,  Crebillon  . .  has  agreed  to 
write  to  me  an  expostulatory  letter  on  the  indecorousness  of 
'  Tristram  Shandy  '.  1811  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  108  He  never 
fails  to  dwell  with  censurable  indecorousness  on  the  illness 
of  our  venerable  Sovereign.  1842  DICKENS  Lett.  (ed.  2!  1. 62, 
I  have  seen  none  of  that  greediness  anil  indecorousness  on 
which  travellers  have  laid  so  much  emphasis. 

Indecorum    indrko»-r?m\    [a.  L.  inJecti-nm. 
subst.  use  of  neut.  sing,  of  indecdi-Hs  INLIECUI:' 
cf.  DECOKUM.] 

1.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  action  or  pro- 
ceeding; an  impropriety,  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  behaviour  proper  to  the  sex,  age,  or  character 
»f  the  actor. 

1575  GAscoir.NF.  Itistr.  KHZ.  I'erst  (Arb.l  v  To  enter- 
mingle  merle  iests  in  a  seri  1594 
.1.  DlCKKHSOM  Aridias  (18781  91  If  any  Den  rnin  bcumilted, 
or  Indecorum  committed,  I  can  not  otherwise  excuse  it. 
1659  (,>«//.  Calling  M.  xiii.  453  They  will  not  1*  guilty  of 
such  an  Indecorum.  1709  SIFU.K  Tutlcr  No.  loan  It 
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may  be  thought  an   Irnlei.oruin  that   I   visit  in  Man.     182 

II  ,.-,/,,-  in  .1/;V  /:.,,.  ,,:-;38)  I.  74    It   was  a  nine 
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INDEED. 

'T  curiosity  . .  which  tlie  dissipated  man,  by  successive 
indecorums  occasioned.  1849  GROTF.  oYrtv<-  if.  U.  (1862) 
V  ?2  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum,  and  known  violation 
of  the  order  of  the  festival. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indecorous;  lack  of  de- 
corum ;  impropriety,  now  esp.  of  behaviour. 

1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  fnia.  Apol.  542  It  is  little  detriment 
or  Indecorum  for  them  to  use  so  well  a  limited  indui 
1677  HALF.  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  60  Upon  a  bare  Moral 
account  of  the  indecorum,  unreasonableness,  unseasonable- 
ne~s  or  utter  untilness  of  the  thing  it  self.  1742  JARVIS 
Qnix.  II.  n.  xxii.  118851  88  A  woman  suffers  more  ..  by 
pubuc  indeconim  than  by  secret  wantonness.  1771  Bi  RKF 
Can:  (i&4^  1.  324  The  charge  is  not . .  for  indecorum,  or  in- 
discretion, but  for  falsehood '.  1823  S<  OTT  Quentiii  D.  xvi, 
The  adroit  manner  in  which  he  apologized  for  the 
indecorum  committed  by  their  attendant. 

\  b.  Inelegance,  unhandsomencss.   Obs.  rare. 

1597  A.  M.  diillctiirau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  47/2  The  patient 
mi^ht  be  mutilate,  and  without  greate  indecorum  or 
deformity,  should  not  be  able  to  goe. 

Indeed  (indrd),  adv.  phrase.  Forms  :  see  DEELI 
sb.  [f.  In  prep.  +  DEEII  s/>.  ;  f  b  and  5  c)  :  .down  to 
1600  commonly  written  as  two  words,  as  still  in 
the  stronger  ;';/  very  deed.] 

1.  In  actual  fact,  in  reality,  in  truth  ;  really,  truly, 
assuredly,  positively. 

c  1330  R.  BRL-XNF.  Chron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  7591  pat  was  be 
firste  wassail  in  dede.  c  1340  Cursor  .1A  10160  (Trin.)  Of 
him  we  wol  oure  story  rede  For  worbiest  hit  is  in  dede. 
1430-40  L.YDG.  Bxtua  ix.  iii.  MS.  Bodl.  263)  408,2  In  al  his 
book,  he  had  afiorn  nat  seen  A  mor  woful  creature,  in  deede. 
1526  TIM-ALL  J.ul.e  xxiv.  34  The  lorde  is  risen  in  dede  and 
hath  apered  to  Simon.  1610  SHAKS.  7V;;;/.  i.  ii.  i  /i  My  trusl 
..which  had  indcede  no  limit.  1766  GOI.DSM.  'I'ic.  W.  iv, 
When  Sunday  came  it  was  indeed  a  day  of  finery.  1816  j'. 
WILSON  City  of  Plague  n.  i.  37,  I  hear  thy  voice,  And  know- 
that  I  indeed  am  motherless.  1878  HUTTON  Scott  iv.  ^7  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  of  iron  nerve. 

b.  Freq.  placed  after  a  w  ord  in  order  to  empha- 
size it:  hence,  with  sb.  =  actual,  real,  tiue,  genuine; 
with  adj.  or  adv.  =  really  and  truly.  (The  adj.  is 
often  preceded  by  very.) 

1575  FLEMING  i'irg.  Jlmol.  x.  i  O  Aretbusa,  graunt  ibis 
labour  be  my  last  indeede.  1611  BIBLL  John  i.  47  Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed  [TIN-DALE  a  ryght  Israelite]  in  whom  is 
no  guile.  1638  F.  Jt  NHS  Paint,  of  Ancients  236  Our  dis- 
course is  not  about  ordinary  workmen,  but  wee  doe  rather 
speake  of  such  men  as  are  Painters  indeed,  that  is,  men  of 
excellent  wittes  and  great.  1653  WALTON  A  ngler  xi.  218, 
I  marry  Sir,  this  is  Musick  indeed,  this  has  cheered  my 
heart.  1742  JARVIS  Qui.r.  n.  i.  i.  (18851  M  'Marvellous 
indeed  !  said  the  priest.  1816  J.  WILSON  City  of  Plague  i. 
i.  163  My  hour>  of  sleep  are  now  but  few  indeed.  1848  B. 
LEFROY  in  State  Trials  (X.  S.t  VI.  695,  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  find  that  I  had  mistaken  altogether  the  drift 
ol  that  defence.  1876-7  L.  MORBIS  I- pic  Hades,  Phaedra, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  youths  He  showed  a  Prince  indeed. 

2.  In  reality,  in  real  nature  or  essence,  opposed 
to  what  is  merely  external  or  apparent. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  I.  v.  (MS.  Digby  230),  There 
was  oone  enclosed  in  her  herte  And  anobir  in  hir  chere 
declared  For  maidens  han  ofte  sibes  spared  To  shewe  oute 
bt  >.ei  desire  in  dede.  1526  Pilgr.  1'erf.  i  W.  de  W.  1531)  143 
Rather  make  it  seme  lesse  incomparably  than  it  is  in  dede 
a  1568  ASCHAM  ScAolm.  Pref.  (Arb.)  18  The  Scholehouse 
should  be  in  deede,  as  it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of 
playe  and  pleasure.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  Pref.,  Like  those 
captive  women  who  bewail'd  the  death  of  Patroclus  in  out- 
ward show,  but  indeed  their  own  condition.  1692  E.  WALKER 
/://,-.•,.'//.!'  Mor.  v,  That  which  I  see,  Is  not  indeed  that 
which  it  seems  to  be.  1876-7  I..  MORRIS  Epic  Hades 
,  Marsyas  88  The  Muses'  Eyes,  who  were  indeed  Women, 
though  god-like. 

t  b.  In  an  adversative  clause,  emphasizing  the 
real  fact  or  reason  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
false.  Obs. 

1596  DAI.RYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  33  The  schirref- 
dome  .^.of  Perth  is  nocht  litle,  but  ample  indede  and  large. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  n.  i.  54  Con.  How  lush  and  lusty  the 
grasse  lookes?  How  greene  1  An:.  The  ground  indeed  is 
tawny.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  2  [He]  was  iudged  to  be 
no  man  at  armes  (though  in  deed  he  excelled  in  feates  of 
chiualriei.  1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  90  Whereas 
that  rednesse  anseth  indeed  of  the  winds,  which  ..  cany- 
red  Earth  or  Minium. 

3.  Used  in  a  clause  which  confirms  and  amplifies 
a  previous  statement :  In  point  of  fact,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

'535  J«VE  Apol.  Titidale  42  And  in  dead  I  brought  the 
same  te\u-  a^enst  him.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingii.  ^  Commit'. 
(1603)  78  Their  disposition  (as  indeed  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  Germans)  very  honest.  1662  /Ik.  Com.  Prayer  Pref., 
Of  the  Church  of  England,  or  indeed  of  the  w  hole  Catholick 
Church  ofChrist.  1710  HF.ARNE  Collect.  III.  16  There  is  a 
very  large  Preface,  but  silly,  and  plainly  shews  the  Author 
to  bea  Whigg,  and  indeed  a  fool.  1854  MKS.  JAMFSON  Ilk. 
of  Th.  (1877)  117  What  do  we  know  of  the  mystery  of  .. 
child-life?  What,  indeed,  do  we  know  of  any  life?  1885 
RIDER  HAGGARD  A".  Solomon 's  Mines  32,  I  am.  .a  cautious 
man,  indeed  a  timid  one. 

4.  With  concessive  force  (^usually  followed  by  an 
adversative  clause)  =  It  is  true,  it  must  be  admitted. 

1563  W.  Ft  l.KE  flfeteors  (1640)  8  Indeed  sometimes  it  may 
be  so,  but.. it  is  not  so  alwayes,  nor  yet  most  commonly. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  .S./W,-;;;.  ,.  .Arb.l  ,52  Thi^e  ye  will  say,  I* 
fond  Bcholenuuten  -  They  be  fond  in  deede,  but  surelii- 
ouermanysoch  be  found  euerie  wliei,.  1711  Si 
No.  9J  •  id  Weeping  are  indeed  frequent  Com- 

panions, but,  I  believe,  never  in  their  highest  Excesses. 
1828  SCOTT  /•'.  .)/.  Perth  v,  She  blushed  deeply  indeed,  but 
there  was  more  than  maiden's  shame  in  her  face.  1894 
FOULER  Adtimiian  Introd.  81  I-alin.  not  elassiral  indeed. 
but  good  of  its  kind. 


INDEFAILABLE. 

5.  In  dialogue,  used  to  emphasize  the  reply 
(affirmative  or  negative)  to  a  question  or  remark  : 
e.g.  '  Yes,  indeed  ! ',  '  No,  indeed  ! ' 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Alms.  n.  (1882)  89  Is  not  that  your 
meaning?  That  is  my  meaning  indeed.  1591  SHAKS.  Two 
Gent.  II.  iv.  9  Sil.  beruant,  you  arc  srul.  /  'ai.  Indeed, 
Madam,  I  seerne  so.  1734  CAREY  Chrononhoton.  ii,  Qu?,'>i. 
Away  !  you  flatter  me.  ist  Lady.  We  don't  indeed.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  19  Can  you  tell  me?  Indeed  I 
cannot.  1885  Punch  19  Dec.  298/1  '  But  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  you're  the  secretary  of  all  these  companies? '  '  Indeed 
1  do,  my  dear  fellow  *. 

b.  Used  in  echoing  the  question  asked  by  an- 
other speaker. 

1766  GOLDRM.  I'ic.  11~.  vii,  'Who  knows  how  this  may 
end?'  '  Aye,  who  knows  that  indeed  ! '  answered  I.  i8a6 
DISRAELI  Viv.Grcy  n.  xv,  '  Who  is  this  Mr.  drey?1  'Who, 

'  6.  Interrogatively  = '  Is  it  so  ?  "  Really  ? ' 

1598  SHAKS.  .Iferry  IV,  iv.  ii.  15  Alts.  P.  Whose  at  home 
besides  your  selfe?  Afis.  f.  Why,  none  but  mine  owne 
people.  Mis.  P.  Indeed?  Mis.  F.  No,  certainly.  1604  — 
Otk,  in.  iii.  101  la.  I  did  not  thinke  he  had  bin  acquainted 
with  hir.  O .  O  yes,  and  went  betweene  vs  very  oft.  la. 
Indeed?  O.  Indeed?  I  indeed.  Discern'st  thou  ought  in 
that?  1710  STEELE  Tatler  No.  171  r  3,  I  go  no  further 
than,  Say  you  so,  Sir  ?  Indeed!  Heyday!  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Orood  xviii,  'That's  JarsperV.  'Indeed?'  said  Mr. 
Datchery. 

7.  As  an  interjection,  expressing  (according  to  the 
intonation)  irony,  contempt,  amazement,  incredu- 
lity, or  the  like. 


4  Question,  indeed  ;,  reported  Mrs.  Cluppins.  'she'd  question 
him,  if  she'd  my  spirit.1  1866  RUSKIN  II 'ild  Olive  (ed.  2) 
91,  I  think  such  and  such  a  thing  might  be  desirable  . .  a 
damask  curtain  or  so  at  the  windows.  '  Ah ',  says  my 
employer,  '  damask  curtains  indeed  !  That's  all  very  fine  . 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  219  '  O,  indeed  ',  I  said,  '  what 
a  wonderful  thing,  and  what  a  great  blessing  ! ' 

8.  Indeed  and  indeed,  really  and  truly,   colloq. 

1673  WVCHERLEV  Gtntl.  Doncing-M.  HI.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.) 
52/2  Indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  my  aunt  puts  me  quite  out. 
Ibid.  iv.  i.  54/2  Indeed  and  indeed,  father,  I  shall  not  have 
him.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rndge  xxii,  Srie  said  that 
indeed  and  indeed  Miss  Dolly  might  take  pattern  by  her 
blessed  mother.  187  .  W.  S.  GILBERT  Distant  Shore,  O  say 
that  I  love  him  indeed  and  indeed  ! 

Indeere,  obs.  form  of  ENDEAR. 

t  Indefai'lable,  a.  Obs.    [f.  IN-  3  +  DEFAIL  v. 

+  -ABLE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  adv.  indefalliblement '  inde- 
failably'  (isth  c.  in  Godef.).]  Not  liable  to  fail. 

1603  BEVERLEY  True  St.  Gosp.  Truth  32  All  is  in  Con- 
nexion, and  inseparable  Concatenation,  and  indefailable 
Certainty  to  the  Elect.  1701  —  Glory  of  Grace  15  Such  a 
Communication  of  Holiness,  as  should  be  unchangeable,  or 
indefailable. 

Indefa^tigabi'lity.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.]  The 
quality  of  being  indefatigable ;  incapability  of  being 
wearied ;  unremitting  diligence  or  perseverance. 

111634  ISAACKSON  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Andrews  (1651) 
**iij  b,  His  Indefatigability  in  Study  cannot  be  paralleld. 


100  Every  one  is  conversant  with  the  indefatigability  of 
the  ant. 

Indefatigable  (indrfe-ligab'l),a.  [a.  obs.  F. 
indefatigable  115-1 6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  inde- 
fatigdbil-is,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  defatigare  to  wear  ont : 
see  -BLE.]  Incapable  of  being  wearied ;  that  cannot 
be  tired  out;  unwearied,  untiring,  unremitting  in 
labour  or  effort,  a.  Of  persons  or  things  personi- 
fied. 

1586  [implied  in  INDEFATIGABLV].  1611  COTGR.,  Indefatig- 
able, indefatigable,  vnweariable,  vntirable,  not  to  be  toyled 


abrupt.     1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  115  P  6  My  Friend  Sir 
Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  Man  in   Business  of  this 


to  public  business.     1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  n.  137  The 
indefatigable  students  of  Germany. 
b.  Of  qualities  or  actions. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  i.  (1651)  635  An  in- 
defatigable love  and  beauty.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
£f  I  viii.  31  A  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  industry  inde- 
fatigable. 1781  GIBBON  Decl.  ff  F.  xviii.  (1869)  I.  476  His 
diligence  was  indefatigable.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vii. 
vi.  (1864)  IV.  178  The  Hermit .  .with  indefatigable  restless- 
ness went  from  province  to  province. 

Indefa-tigableness.  [f.  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  indefatigable. 

1*53  WATERHOUSE  Apol.  Learn.  231  (L.)  Dost  thou  thus 
repay  thy  teachers  for  their  pains,  care,  study,  indefatig- 
ableness!  1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  300  He  ..  pursued 
them  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  indefatigableness 
imaginable  till  he  lost  his  life.  1830  Editi.  Rev.  LI.  505 
Adams  was  a  representative  . .  of  the  sturdy  indefatigable- 
ness,  .of  New  England. 

Indefa-tigably,  aJv.  [f.  as  prec  +  -LY  2.] 
In  an  indefatigable  manner;  unweanedly;  with 
unremitting  perseverance. 
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DRVDF.N  Pref.  Relig.  Laid  Wks.  (Globe)  185  A  man  in- 
defatigably  zealous   in   the  service   of  the   Church.     1748 
Alison's  I  'oy.  in.  v.  336  We  laboured  iiuU  f;itic;aljly  i 
in  our  water.     1887  RUSKIN  I'rxterita  11.413  Indefalig- 
ably  carrying  bis  little  daguerreotype  lx>x  up  everywhere. 

t  Indefatiga  tion.  Ol>s.    [f.  Is-  :i  +  1  > 

CATION.]     The  condition  of  being  unwearied. 

11646  J.  GREGORY  Poslhuina,  Tt-rrcstr.  (,7c/v  (1650)  267 
The  Arabian  Geographers  ..  holding  themselvs  not  to  bee 
inferior  . .  either  to  the  indefatigation  or  Skill  of  the  Greek 
Geographers. 

Indefeasible  (ind/LrziVl'l,  a.  Forms :  6  in- 
diffeasablo,  6  7  indefeoible,  7-8  -leasable, 
-feisible,  8  -feazable,  -flezable,  7-  indefeasible, 
[f. Ix-3  +  DEFEASIBLE;  cf.It.iW«^'.r«7/i/<;(Floiio).] 
Not  defeasible  ;  not  liable  to  be  'defeated',  made 
void,  or  done  away  with  ;  that  cannot  be  forfeited. 

1548  Ln.  SuMir-.n  l-'fiist.  Scots  Avin  Compl.  Scot.  (1872) 
App.  iii.  239  By  manage  ..  one  bloude  ..  is  made  of  two, 
and  an  indefecible  right  geuen  of  bothe  to  one,  without  the 
destructio_n  and  abolishing  of  either,  a  1600  HOOKER /TaV. 
Pol.  viii.  ii.  §  8  All  those  things  are  utterly  void,  they  make 
him  no  indefeasible  estate,  the  inheritor  by  blood  may  dis- 
jxissess  him.  1661-98  SOUTH  12  Sertn.  III.  18  He,  who 
gives  a  Being,  .has  an  Indefeasible  claim  to  whatsoever  the 
said  Being  so  Given  . .  either  is,  or  has,  or  can  Possibly  do. 
1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  A  good  and  imlcfrisil.lr 
estate.  1735-8  BOLINGOROKE  On  Parties  lot  If  it  be  not 
proved  to  be  something  more  than  human,  it  will  hardly  be 
proved  indefiezable.  1859  MILL  Liberty  i.  19  The  great 
writers,  .have  mostly  asserted  freedom  of  conscience  as  an 
indefeasible  right.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  414 
Beauty  is  the  true  province  of  the  Greeks,  their  indefeasible 
domain. 

Hence  Indefeasibi  lity,  Indefea'sibleness,  the 
quality  or  character  of  being  indefeasible. 

1755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  2  The  indefeasableness  of  the 
succession  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  its  being  a 
lineal  one.  1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  The  indefeasibility  of  a 
title.  184^3  MILL  Logic  in.  v.  §  i  There  are  very  few 
[uniformities]  which  have  any,  even  apparent,  pretension  to 
this  rigorous  indefeasibility.  1885  Ltt-.v  Times  LXXIX. 
332/2  There  are  limits  to  this  indefeasibility  of  title. 

Indefeasibly  (indffrzibli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  indefeasible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  in- 
defeasible. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  i  By  the  same  name 
peasably  quietly  and  indiffeasably,  shall  have,  possesse, 
and  enjoye,  to  them  and  to  their  successours  for  ever  all 
suche  landis  and  tenements.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  vii, 
I  was..  Lord  of  all  this  Country  indefeasibly.  iBsiCARLYLE 
Sari.  Res.  III.  iv,  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  Hand  ; 
crooked,  coarse ;  wherein  . .  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefea- 
sibly royal,  as  of  the  Sceptre  of  this  Planet. 

t  Indefea-table,  a.  Obs.  Also  -ible.  [f.  IN-  3 
+  DEFEAT  u.]  Incapable  of  being  defeated  or  un- 
done ;  indefeasible ;  indefectible.  Hence  Inde- 
featabi-lity  (-ibility). 

(Possibly  in  quot.  1643  an  error  for  indefeasaUe,  -ible,  in 
1755  for  next  two  words.) 

1643  T.  WARMSTBV  Anno.  W.  Bridges  cone.  War  15 
That  indefeatable  power,  and  that  incorruptible  wisdome 


Indefectibility  (indflektlbi-liti).     [f.   next: 


see  -ITY.  Cf.  F.  uuUftftitilM  Ci7th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  quality  of  being  indefectible ; 
exemption  from  liability  to  failure  or  decay. 

1624  UP.  HALL  True  Peace-Maker  Wks.  (1627)  541  Hee 
alone   hath   infallibility  and    indefectibilitie.      1644  DIGBV 


Saviour  to  any  particular  church.  l88»  FARRAR  Early  Chr. 
I.  383  That  [controversy)  which  raged  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  on  the  '  indefectibility  of  grace  '. 

Indefectible  (indfle-ktfbT),  a.  [f.  Iw-s  + 
DEFECTIBLE,  prob.  after  F.  auUfectibu  (1582  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  med.L.  indefeclibilitcr  adv.  (Dn 
Cange).]  Not  defectible. 

1.  Not  liable  to  failure,  defect,  or  decay ;  unfail- 
ing ;  that  cannot  fall  short,  come  to  an  end,  or  be 
done  away. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  vm.  (1866)  476,  I  believe  this  infinite 
and  Eternal  Spirit  to  be.  .of  perfect  and  indefectible  holiness 
in  himself.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke.  46  When  the  Greek 
Church  is  excommunicate  by  the  Roman,  .what  and  where 
then  was  the  Cutholick  Church,  that  was  indefectible  and 
against  which  the  Gates  of_Hell  did  not  prevail?  1736 


184* 


May  426  The  system  that  made  grace  most  absolute  made 
the  saints  most  indefectible. 

2.  Not  subject  to  defect ;  faultless. 

i8«  I  H  NEWMAN  Arians  n.  v.  (1876)  231  At  first 
Arianism  had  not  scrupled  to  admit  the  peccable  nature  of 
the  Son,  but  it  soon,  .avowed  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  He  was 
indefectible.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  fail/I  (1853)  4°3  An 
indefectible  wisdom  on  one  point. 

Hence  Indefextibly  adv.,  without  capability  ol 
failure. 


INDEFICIENT. 

Indefective  (ind/Te-ktiv),  a.   tOts.    [f.  IN-  3 

inilffeeliv-us  (i5th  c.  in 

Da  Cange).]     Not  defective  ;    free  from  defect  ; 

faultless,  flawless. 

"  1641  I'  1642'  5  Charity  indc- 

fcctive  in  tliis.  .life,  ami  in  the  wnrM  to 

des  indefectivr.     1670  Sunn  12  Sinn.  (1698)  III.  118  A 

'•    jiromising   Life   imon   CM:  lute  in- 

"bediencc.     1708  PA;  -me  Collect.  19 

'[•pines. 

1717  CtOXAU  i';v'./.  .V,  ,.-n  are  my  daughters, 

of  a  form  divine.  With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line. 

t  Indefe  ctuoua,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  lN-3 
4-  DEFECTS  ms  :  cf.  obs.  F.  indeffeclaeux  Jifith  c. 
in  Godef.).]  »prec.  Hence  f  Indefe  ctuons- 
ness. 

111687  H.  MORE  in  Morris  The.  Lave  (1688)  153  Those 
terms  I\Uum  and  Omnc  .  .  may  signify  either  the  E.r 
Indefectuousness  or  Perfection  of  the  thing  they  are  pro- 

t  Indefe-ndable,  -ible,  a.  Obs.    [f.  ix-  -  + 

DEFEXIIABLE.  Cf.  F.  iini,'fendal>lc  (Moliere,  I7th 
c.).]  Incapable  of  being  defended  ;  indcfcnMble. 

1671   Tnte  Nonconf.  424  You  hereby  plainly  acla; 
that  Religion  is  not  indefendible,  except  by  meer 

:is;:iiM^t  tiit-ir  Soveraign. 

Indefensible  (indtfe-nsib'll,  a.  [f.  IN-  '•'•  + 
DEFENSIBLE.  Cf.  F.  indefensible  (Montaigne,  i6th 
c.\]  Not  defensible;  admitting  of  no  defence. 

1.  Incapable  of  being  defended  by  force  of  arms. 
1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  n.  xxx.  82  They  did  forsake 

the  indefensible  small  townes  and  villages.  1682  BL-RSET 
Rights  Princes  Pref.  n  By  an  obstinate  keeping  of  an  in- 
defeittible  piece  of  Ground.  1849  JAMES  ll'i'i'ifn/an  iv, 
Their  great  extent  rendered  them  indefensible  agaiiM  tl:e 
means  of  escalade.  1884  Spectator  4  Oct.  1290/1  The  town 
of  itself  is  nearly  indefensible. 

2.  Incapable   of  being   defended   in   argument, 
maintained,  or  vindicated;   unjustifiable,  inexcus- 
able. 

1519  MORE  Dyalogt  I.  Wks.  151/1  His  proude  fvly,  in  the 
defence  of  his  indefensible  errour.  a  1614  DONNE  Bmflaya- 
TO?  (1644)  123  Of  which  I  perceive  not  any  kinde  to  be  more 
obnoxious,  or  indefensible  then  that  .  .  so  common  with  our 
Delinquents  to  stand  mute  at  the  Barre.  1745  WESLEY 
Ansui.  Ch.  5  Those  Expressions  .  .  of  our  own  Countrymen, 
are  utterly  indefensible.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  65  This 
hypothesis  is  as  indefensible  as  the  foregoing.  1849  COBBEN 
Speeches  35  It  is  manifestly  unjust  and  indefensible,  that 
you  should  tax  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  expenses 
of  our  colonies.  1883  FROI'DE  Short  .\ttui.  IV.  i.  iii.  34  To 
risk  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  so  indefensible  a  quarrel 
seemed  obstinate  folly. 

Hence  Indefensibility,  Indefe'nsibleness,  the 
quality  or  character  of  being  indefensible  ;  Inde- 
fe'nsibly  adv.,  in  an  indefensible  manner,  so  as  not 
to  admit  of  defence. 

1690  J.  MACKENZIE  Siege  Lontlon-Derry  21/2  Collonel 
Lundy  .  .  spoke  - 


fensibleness  of  th 


so  discouragingly  .  .  concerning  the  inde- 
e  e  place.    1776  MICKI.K  tr.  CammS  Lusiad 

IX.  Note  32  (R.)  Some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  stl 
indefensibly  indelicate.  1823  BENTHAM  j\~at  J'anlnb  The 
utter  indefensibility  of  the  design.  1876  C,i:o.  KUOT  Dan. 
Der.  xxix,  The  imlefensibleness  of  her  marriage.  1891 
LOUNSBURY  Stud.  Chaucer  I.  Introd.  20  The  evidence  .. 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  show  the  indefensibility  of  any 


5tCInd"efe-nsive,  «•  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  DEFEN- 
SIVE (sense  ic).]  Incapable  of  making  defence; 
defenceless. 

1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Centric  To  Gentl.  Inner  Temp.,  Thus, 
if  I  had  to  alledge  no  other  reason  in  ihe  defence  of  this 
my  action  .  .  yet  were  I  not  left  indefensiue.  1634  SIR  1  . 
HERBERT  Trav.  78  Turkes  and  Persians,  both  whom  in  all 
occasions  were  insulting  over  them,  because  mdefensive 
and  without  government.  Ibid.  337  The  sword  awes  the 
indefensive  villager. 

Indeferent,  obs.  form  of  INDIFFERENT. 

t  Indefe  sse,  a.  Obs.    [ad.  I..  ;W,/m-<w,  f 

in-  (IN-  3)  +d?fessus  wearied,  tired  (Jf-  down,  etc. 
+fessus  weary,  tired).]     Unwearied,  untiring. 
1621   DP.   MOUNTAGU   Diatriox  512  The   learned   Gram- 
marian  Didymus,  for  his  Indefesse  payncs  in  reading  and 
writing,  surnamed,  Iron-side,  or  heart  of  Oke. 

tlndefi-ciency.   obs.    [f.  next  :  see  -E>CT.] 

The  quality  or  character  of  being  mdel 
unfailing  ;  unfailingness. 

,614  JACKSON  Creed  ill.  vii.  §  2  note,  Their  readmesse  to 
defend  the  indeficiencie  of  his  faith  argues,  thev  must  of 
necessi.ie  holde,  that  the  Popes  faith  doth  neuer  faile.  1666 
TILLOTSON  K«U  Fatth  in.  §  6  Wks.  ,742  1\  .  6»;  1  he  ..de- 
ficiency of  oral  tradition.  i?3>  STACKMOVSE  Hist.  Bibl,  .v. 
i.  (T.  Suppl.l,  He  [God]  took  care  of  their  meat  and  drink, 
and  indeficiency  of  their  clothing. 

tlndeficient  indffi-jZnt  .«.  Obs.  [a.  ()!•.;«- 
defiant  -,  ijth  c.  in  Godef.  .  ad.  I..  i*$ficunt-tm, 
(.,,!-  (Ix-  :'•)  +  deficiint-tm  DEFICIENT.]  L  nfaihng, 

cxhaustlcss,  iimT.i-mg. 

,508  DI-NI.AR  rocm*  vii.  25  Welcum  pure  . 
lorJeThal  evir  <.nr  Naceoun  helpH  '5* 

"Tfr.    Perf.    (W.  de  W.    15 

newe,   in.  "«=««    fayly.^-     '6=4    '. 

/2S»l  '"  Proceedeth 

recular  .  .  beating  of  the  pul«e.      1656  J  > 
"4  He  hath 

fountaine.     ,695  ,.  L  3«      "^ 

is  Sermon  upon  Sermon,--,  TT^T^ 

Congregation  within  the  Church  is  dissolved.    185. 

.  •'  I 
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INDEFICIENTLY. 

Potms  75   The   Lamb    His  people  feeds   from  indeficieiit 
streams. 

Hence  t  Indefl  ciently  atfv.,  unfailingly. 
1612  PRESTOS  Godly  Man's  Inqiiis.  it.  49  Trees  of  the  Lords 
lanting  continue  their  fruits  indeficiently,  neither  doe  their 
leaues  drop  off. 

Indefinable    ind/fsi-nab'l),  a.  (rf.)     [f.  IN-  3 
•  DEFINABLE.]     That  cannot  be  defined  or  exactly 
described  :  not  susceptible  of  definition. 

1810  tr.  Mail.  Collins  Clmalu-r  tie  !  ',-rsrnai  I.  194  That 
secret  and  indefinable  instinct.    1822  LAMB  Elia  .Ser.  i 
/'if,  O  call  it  not  fat  !  but  an  indefinable  sweetness  i; 
up  to  it.     1830  I)  ISKAEU  L'lias.  I,  III.  xiii.  26j  An  . 
and  indefinable  line.     1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romol.i  xxii 
thing  as  indefinable  as  the  changes  in  the  morning  twilight. 
1867  Miss  BRADDON  Rupert  Godwin  I.  i.  2  Every  look,  e\  •'•!•>• 
inent  was  instinct  with  that  indefinable  grace  for  which 
we  can  find  no  better  name  than  good  breeding. 

B.  s/i.  An  indefinable  person  or  thing,   rare. 
1810  tr.  Mad.  Coilin's  Chev.  de  I'ersenai  I.  164  That 
woman  is  one  of  your  indefinables. 
Hence  Inclefi  nableness  ;  Indefinably  adv. 
1847  CKAIC,  Indefinably.    1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  II. 
ix,  The  expression  in  Captain  Costigan's  eye  .  .  was  ..  inde- 
finably humourous.     1889  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  118/1  It  has 
a  vaporous  indefmableness  that  leaves  it  a  riddle. 

t  Indefmible,  ,;.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  3  +  L. 
*defin7bih's,  (.  definire  to  set  bounds,  bound,  limit  : 
see  DEFINE  z».]  Incapable  of  being  limited  ;  illi- 
mitable. 

1651  BENLOWES  Tlieoph.  Ded.  22  The  Empyramn  flame  of 
the  Divinity,  Intlelinible,  Interminable,  Ineffat>le. 
Indefinite    inde-fin.it',  a.  (sl>.)     Also  6  indif- 
fynit(e,  -yte,  indifflnite,  indyflnyte,  ~j  indifl- 
nite,  indeflnit.     [ad.  L.  indefinit-us,  f.  in-  (I.\-  '•'•) 
+  definit-m  DEFINITE.  Cf.  F.  indcfini  (Montaigne, 
i6th  c.).]     Undefined,  unlimited  :  the  opposite  of 
DEFINITE. 
I.  generally. 

1.  Without  distinct  limitation  of  being  or  char- 
acter;  having  no  clearly   defined  or  determined 
character  ;  indeterminate,  vague,  undefined. 

IS*'.  T-.  NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  i.  xiii.  (1634)  46  When 
there  is  simple  and  indefinite  mention  made  of  God,  this 
name  belongeth  no  lesse  to  the  Sonne  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  than  to  the  Father.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Indefinite,  not 
precisely  exprest  ;  vndefined.  1631  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  76 
Some  generall  indefinite  promises.  17x2  H^odrtyiu  Corr. 
(18431  11.678  Your  address  is  likewise  a  little  indefinite; 
but  I  send  this  at  a  venture  as  you  direct.  1818  HALLAM 
Mid.  Ages  (1878)  II.  viii.  n.  320  Those  indefinite  aspirations 
for  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  changed  into 
a  steady  regard  for  the  Great  Charter.  1875-6  W.  B.  Porp. 
Cmtftnd.  Tlieol,  (1881)  656  The  indefinite  use  of  the  term 
Sacrament  in  the  early  church.  1885  S.  Cox  Exposit.  Ser.  i. 
v.  66  A  fine,  though  indefinite,  emotion. 

2.  Of  undetermined  extent,  amount,  or  number  ; 
unlimited. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  46  Peace  to  thy  Ghost,  and 
yet  me  thinkes  so  indefinite  a  spirit  should  haue  no  peace 
or  intermission  of  paines.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Usury  (Arb.) 
546  Let  these  Licensed  Lenders  be  in  Number  Indefinite. 
1842  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  86  Thus  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen .  .  will  remain  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  period.  1852 
ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  III.  xii.  150  With  respect  to  our  moral 
and  spiritual  capacities,  we  remark  that  they  are  not  only 
indefinite  but  absolutely  infinite.  1877  E.  R-  CONDER  lias. 
Faith  ii.  67  That  is  indefinite  which  has,  or  may  have,  a  ' 
limit,  but  whose  limit  cannot  be  ascertained.  1884  I.  RAE  ' 
Cmttmp.  Socialism  loo  Commodities  that  admitted  of  in- 
definite multiplication. 

t  D.  F  ormerly,  sometimes,  Extending  beyond  any 
assignable  limits  ;  boundless,  infinite.  Obs. 

i««4  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  17  The  processor  Art  is 
indefinite,  and  who  can  set  a  non-ultra  to  her  endevours! 
»745  W.  THOMPSON  Sicktua  v.  (R.I,  Indefinite  and  omni- 
present God,  Inhabiting  eternity  !  shall  dust,  Shall  ashes, 
darepresume  to  sing  of  thee  ? 

II.  specifically  (in  various  technical  uses). 

3.  Grammar. 

a.  Applied  to  various  adjectives,  pronominal 
words,  and  adverbs,  which  do  not  define  or  deter- 
mine the  actual  person  or  thing,  the  place,  time. 
or  manner,  to  which  they  refer  ;  as  any,  other,  some, 
such,  some-M/ierc,  anyhow,  otherwise,  etc.  :  esp.  in 
indefinite  article,  a  name  for  the  individualizing  ad- 
j<  -dive  a,  an  (A  adj?/t  or  its  equivalents  in  other 
languages. 

b.  Applied  to  those  tenses  or  inflexions  of  verbs  which 
merely  denote  an  action  taking  place  at  some  time  (|,a-t. 
•it,  or  future),  without  specifying  whether  it  is  continu- 
ous or  complete  (thus  distinguished  from  both  iiiif. 
and  perfect),  e.g.  the  Greek  aorist  and  the  English  simple 
m  French  grammar  formerly  las  by  Palsgravel  to 
the  simple  past  tense  corresponding  to  ttw-e,  now  called 
past  or  preterite  definite;  in  modem  French,  past  or  />;•• 
terjfe  indefinite  is  applied  to  the  compound  tense  corre-  I 
spondmj  to  that  called  perfect  in  English,  e.g.  il  a  parlf, 
he  has  spoken.  O.  In  the  Slavonic  verb  formerly  applied 
to  one  of  the  branches  or  aspects,  d.  Sometimes  applied,  in 

and  Old  English  grammar,  to  that  declei: 
adjective  which  is  used  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  indefinite 
adjective,  pronouns,  etc:   the  st  , 

1530  PALSGH.  Introd.  32  The  indifTynite  indieatyve  of  the 
thyrde  conjugation  endeth  ever  in  .V.     Itid.  84  The  indif- 
nrme   tens,    as  j,  farlay,    I  .spake.      /«,/.    382  To    k, 
therforc  howe  and:  whan  the  frenche  men  u;e  their  prefer    ! 
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resembleth  this  tence  in  the  frenche  tonghe.  1727  BAILEY 
vol.  II,  Indefinite  Pronouns.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v. 
Article,  The  article  a  is  said  to  be  indefinite,  because  ap- 
plied to  names  taken  in  their  more  general,  and  confused 
signification.  1827  J.  HEARD  <iram.  j\nss.  Lang.  v.  §  i. 
141  There  are  four  bran<  b  ii-finite,  the  perfect, 

the  j  ..:,J   the   iltrafx-e.      The    indefiititt  ex- 

presses the  action  indeterminately  with  regard  to  its  com- 
pletion ;  as  mrii  Tpnr;i.'n>,  he  moved.  1874  R.  MORRIS 
CliiniLCi's  /V,V.  etc.  tClar.  Press  Ser.)  Introd.  ^Atii 
like  the  modern  German,  have  two  forms  -  Definite  and  In- 
definite. 1877  Mori.TGX  tr.  ll'incr's  Cram.  A',  j'.  in.  §  ?=;. 
2  The  indefinite  pronoun  TI?,  TI,  is  joined  to  abstract  nouns. 
4.  /<v/.-.  Applied  to  propositions  in  which  the 
subject  has  no  mark  of  quantity ;  not  distinguishing 
between  ' some '  and  '  all '. 

1773  REID  Aristotle's  Lag:  ii.  §  6  Wks.  II.  692/2  A  pro- 
position is  called  indefinite  when  there  is  no  mark  either  of 
i    universality  or  particularity  annexed  to  the  subject:  thus 
'  Man   is  of  few  days '  is  an  indefinite  proposition.      1864 
BowKN  Logic  v.  122  The  logicians  formerly  distinguished 
another  Class  of  Judgments  as  Indefinite,  meaning  those 
in  which  the  Subject,  having  no  sign  or  predesignation  of 
Quantity  affixed  to  it,  is  not  expressly  declared  to  be  either 
Universal,  Singular,  or  Particular.     Thus,  I'.lephants  ar.- 
sagacious  animals  ;— Learned  >nen   are   la  l<c-  found  at 
•    <.-/"••,    l88?  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic  iii.  (ed.  9)  29  'In- 
definite    or    mdesignate  '  propositions,  as  they  are  called 
i.e.  propositions  in  which  the  subject,  being  a  comm..n 
term,  is  not  quantified,  are  inadmissible  in  Logic. 
5.  Bot.  a.  Said  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  cen- 
,    tral  axis  grows  indefinitely  in  length,  producing  a 
succession  of  lateral  branches  bearing  flower-buds 
(or  of  sessile  flower-buds)  which  open  successively 
from  the  lowest  upwards  ;  also  called  centripetal 
or  indeterminate,    b.  Sometimes  similarly  applied 
to  fibrovascular  bundles  which  grow  indefinitely, 
so  that  the  stem  increases  in  thickness,  as  in  '  Exo- 
gens '  or  Dicotyledons,     c.  Said  of  the  stamens  or 
other  parts  of  the  flower  when  numerous  and  not 
clearly  multiples  of  the  number  of  the  petals,  etc. 

1845  LINDLEV  Sch.  Hot.  iv.  (1858)  25  Stamens  indefinite; 
that  is  to  say,  more  numerous  than  can  be  easily  counted. 
1849  BALFOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  77  The  vascular  bundles  (in 
exogens],  from  their  mode  of  development  in  an  indefinite 
manner  externally,  have  been  called  exogenous ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  Schlieden  has  denominated  them  Indefinite. 
Il'id.  §472  I'he  ovules  are  very  numerous  or  indefinite.  1876 
HOOKER  Botany  Primer  46  Called  indefinite,  becau-e  the 
axis  goes  on  elongating  after  the  first  flower  opens.  1880 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  v.  (ed.  6)  144  The  kinds  of  Inflorescence 
.  .are  all  reducible  to  two  types,  .viz.  Indefinite  and  Definite, 
or..  Indeterminate  and  Determinate.  Each  may  he.,  simple 
or  compound. 

B.  sb.  (ellipt.  uses  of  the  adj.)  An  indefinite 
thing,  word,  statement,  etc. ;  something  of  in- 
definite nature  or  meaning,  or  which  cannot  be 
definitely  specified,  described,  or  classed. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.  F  a,  Aduerbs  commonly  gouerne  i 
an  Indicatiue  Moode:  sane  that  where  Interrogatiues  are 
changed  into  Indefinites  they  haue  some  time  a  .Subiunctiue. 
1625  BACON  Ess.,  Dispatch  (Arb.)  248/1  That  Negative  is 
more  pregnant  of  direccion,  then  an  indefinite.  1865  Pall 
Mall  O.  16  Aug.  10/1  A  table  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people  after  a  new  classification  . .  I.  '  Professionals '  . . 
II.  'Domestics'  ..  III.  Commercials  ;  IV.  Agriculturists  .. 
V.  Industrials  ..  VI.  Indefinites,  that  is,  general  labourers,  | 
gentlemen  of  means,  and  paupers,  with  a  few  others  not 
open  to  classification. 

Hence  t  lade-finite  v.  Obs.  (nonce-wd:.,  in  phr. 
to  indefinite  it  =  to  act  or  speak  indefinitely.  In- 
de'finitism  (nonte-wd.},  indefinite  character. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  La-M  76  If  we  indefinite  it,  when  we 
should  demonstrate,  and  universalize  it.  1853  DORA  I  IKF.I  s- 
WELL  Present  Heaven  11861)  103  The  vague  spirituality  or 
rather  indefinitism  of  our  ideas. 

Indefinitely  (mde-fmitli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  a.]  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  degree. 

1.  Without  definition  or  limitation  to  a  particular 
thing,  case,  time,  etc. ;  indeterminately,  vaguely. 

1471  [-ee  INDITZRHINABLY).  1530  PAI.SC;H.  Introd.  32 
Other  thre  dyvers  tymes,  imparfytly  past,  indiflynitly  past, 
and  more  than  parfytly  past.  1561  T.  NORTON  Call-in's 
fast.  i.  37  So  oft  as  we  do  indefinitely  speake  of  the  name 
of  God,  we  meane  no  lesse  the  Sonn  and  the  Holy  ghost 
than  the  Father.  1635  J.  GORE  //  \-ll-.ioing  3  A  preacher 
..delivers  his  message  indefinitely  to  the  whole  assembly 
1858  CtttYU  J-'m/t.  (it.  i.  iv,  She  had  fi-lt  herself  indefi- 
nitely  unwell.  1863  MRS.  CAKI.VI.E  Lett.  III.  168  They 
pressed  me  to  come  to  them  . .  and  I  promised  indefinitely 
that  I  would. 

2.  To  an  indefinite  amount  or  extent ;  without 
specified  or  assignable  limit  or  end;  unlimitcdly. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  u.  iii.  MI,  'Tis  a  fortune  which 
some  indefinitly  preferre  before  prosperity.  1664  I'OUIR 
Exp.  P/ii/os.  Pref.  to  Motion  also  may  be  indefinitely  swift 
or  slow.  1697  UAMPIER  I'cy.  I.  94  The  Pacifick  Sea  . .  from 
30  to  about  4  deg.  south  latitude,  and  from  the  American 
shore  westward  indefinitely.  1833  Mis- 
trange  Life  III.  i.  6  Life  is  too  short,  .for  an  alienation  in- 
definitely prolonged.  1868  ,/.  II.  App. 
540  It  would  i  iun^;  the  list  indefinitely. 

Indefiniteness  ^inde-iiniim.'^).  [f.  as  prec. 
-I-  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  indefinite  ;  want 
of  definiteness ;  indeterminateness,  vaguene-s. 

iSJ^Pt-'UFNHAM  /:  iii  TheRoundell 

or  Spheare.  .for  his  indefinitenesse  hauing  no  special!  place 
>f  beginning  nor  end.  1623'  wks. 


INDEIGN. 

1880  E.  WHITE  Cert.  Kclif.  34  There  is  now  and  then  an 
Oriental  mdcfiniteness  as  to  method.  1885  Sn  R..EON  Treea. 
/'a?'.  L-x.vxii.  10  The  fault  of  most  prayers  is  their  indefinite- 

Illdefinitive  ijnd/ti-nitiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  IK-  .1 
+  I)I:FIN-ITIVI:.]  Not  definitive  ;  not  characterized 
by  definition  or  limitation ;  indeterminate,  indefinite. 

1508  BARRET  Th,  .  i.  125  From  the  point  of 

the  hrst  I'rauesse  next  adioyning,  is  drawne  an  indefinitiue 
IBM.  1850  J.  H.  NrWBAN  Diffic.  Annlic.  82  A  school  of 

n.  .fixed  in  its  principles,  indefini'tive  and  progi 
in  their  range. 

Hence  Indefi-nitively  ,;./:•.  .without  definition  or 

limitation ;  Indefi-nitiveness,  vagueness. 

1611  SANDERSON  Tirrlrc  S,-rm.  (1637)  59  Ordinarily  in 
our  Sermons  we  indefinitively  condemne  as  evill,  swearing, 
and  gaming  for  money.  1795  Ana.  A'.y.  App.  Chron.  y^ 
'I  hey  are  all  elected  for  two  years,  and  may  be  immediately 
and  indefinitively  re-elected,  a  1849  POE  Marginalia  Wks. 
1864  III.  587  If  the  author  did  not  deliberately  pro] 
himself  a  suggestive  indefinitiveness  of  meaning. 

Indefinite-  (indefinai-to),  comb,  form  from 
I.,  indcfinihis  INDEFINITE;  as  in  indefinite-defi- 
nite adj.,  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  pro- 
positions predicated  of  the  greater  part  or  more 
than  half. 

1847  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Let.  De  Morgan  43  Indefinite- 
defimtes,  To  UI,  VO,  last  we  come  ;  And  that  affirms,  and 
this  denies,  Of  more,  most  (half  plus  some),  ll-ni.  44  [Pro- 
positions] r.  Definite;  2.  Indefinite-definite  ;  3.  Semi-defi- 
nite ;  4.  Indefinite. 

Indefinitiide  (ind/fi-nitiwd).  [f.  IN-  3  +  DK- 
FiNiTi-DE  ^or  f.  INDEFINITE  after  defini/ude}] 

1*  1.  The  condition  of  having  no  known  or  assign- 
able limit ;  undefined  or  undefinable  number  or 
amount.  Obs. 

1677  HALE  Prim.  prig.  Man.  n.  iy.  157  They  arise  to  a 
strange  and  prodigious  multitude,  if  not  indefinitude,  by 
llieir  various  Positions,  Combinations,  and  Conjunctions. 

2.  Want  of  definiteness  or  precision  ;  indefinite- 
1    ness,  undefined  state. 

1827  G.  BEACCLERK  'Joniti.  MarKco  Ded..  Until  it  has 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  . .  an  indefinitude  of  age  both 
in  books  and  men.  1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  Eng. 
Treat.  Logic  (1853)  '46  The  vacillation  or  indefinitude  of 
Aristotle  himself  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  modes. 
1854  K.  G.  LATHAM  .\atii'?  Races  Russian  Emp.  248  '1  in  \ 
are  measures  of  the  extent  to  which  the  author  who  uses 
them  eschews  indefinitude. 

Indefinity  (ind/Trmti).  rare.  [f.  INDEFINITE, 
after  infinity  :  see  -ITY.] 

fl.    =prec.  i.  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM  ii,  Endlesnes,  indifinity.  1678  CUDWORTH 
Intell.  Syst.  Contents  (i.  v.  643)  This  potential  Infinity  or 
Indefinity  of  Body,  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  an  actual  In- 
finity of  Space. 

2.   =prec.  2. 

a  1734  NORTH  K.\ani.  i.  iii.  §  38  (1740)  144  He  can  . .  come 
off,  upon  the  Ambiguity  or  Indefinity  of  his  Expressions. 
1882  Prater's  Mag.  XXV.  487  Branch  lines  . .  only  to  be 
entered  _upon  after  the  ominous  ( change  '  to  whose  con- 
venient indefinity  the  porter  stentoriously  invites  us 

Indeflectible  (indffle-kflb'l),  a.    [f.  IN- a  + 

*dcjlectible,  {.  DEFLECT  v.  +  -IBLE.]    Incapable  of 
being  deflected  or  turned  from  a  straight  course. 

1883  F.  W.  POTTER  Hamtelta  in  French  Celebr.  28  Pro- 
claiming in  a  single  voice  his  indeflectible  fidelity.  1884 
J-'ur-ln.  Rf;i.  May  564  All  unite  in  one  undeviating  and  in- 
deflectible direction. 

1  Indefle'xible,  «•  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-3.]  =prec. 

a  1641  lip.  MpuNTAGU  Acts  ff  Mon.  (1642!  122  Indeflexible 
subjection  to  Gods  will. 

t  Indeflo-re,  a.  Obs.     [Arbitrary  f.  IN-  3  +  stem 
of  L.  deftora-re  to  DEFLOWER  ;  for  indeftoredor  in- 
ilejiorit.]     Not  deflowered  ;  chaste,  inviolate. 
.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poi-ms  Ixxxv.  55  Implore,  adore,  thow 
imleflore,  To  mak  our  oddis  evyne. 

t  Indeflon-rishing,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  z  +  pres. 
pple.  of  DEFLOURISH  ?'.J  Not  ceasing  to  flourish, 
unfading:  cf.  DEFLoritisii  2. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  i.  xlvi,  Ros'd  all  in  liuely 
crimson  ar  thy  cheeks,  Whear  beau-ties  indeflourishing 
abide. 

IndeformaWe  (indtfpumab'l),  a.  [!N--.] 
Not  dciormable  ;  incapable  of  being  '  deformed  ' 
or  put  out  of  shape. 

iSSoMiNcHiN  Statics  (eA.  2)  13  In  nature  there  are  no  such 
things  as  rigid  bodies.  For  a  great  many  practical  matters 

i  e  bodies  which  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
or  indeformable. 

ludegent,  Indegest :  see  INDIGENT,  etc. 

Indehiscent  'Jndflii-scnt),  a.  Bot.  [IN-  -.] 
Not  dehiscent :  said  of  fruits  that  do  not  split  open 
when  mature,  but  retain  the  seed  till  they  decay. 

1832  LINM.KV  Intr.-d.  Hot.  i.  ii.  179  Cells  one. seeded,  inde- 
hiscent,  dry,  perfectly  close  at  all  times.    1841  MRS.  L<< 
isf  l''k.  !>:>!.    t.::.(;    .-3  Must  of  the  kerneled  fruits  are  inde- 
hiscent,  and,  if  left  to  nature,  must  decay  before  tht\ 

il.      1871  H.  MACMII.I  AN  True  I'ine  158  The 
fruit  of  t!/e  vine  is  indehiscent.     1872  Ot.n  F.R  F.lem.  Bot.  l. 
vii.  95  Syncarpous  fruits  ..  which  are  dj\  anil  indeiii 
that  is.   which  do  not  open,  but  liberate  the  seed  by  decay, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Ha/el,  you  may  simply  call  nuts. 

Hence  Indehi'scence,  the  quality  of  being  inde- 
hiscent. 1847  in  CRAIG. 

1"  ludeigll,  v.  0/is.  rare.     In  4  indeyne,  5  in- 
daign.     [A  form  intermediate  between  ENUI 
ami  IXDION;  q.  v.] 


INDELAYED. 

1.  intr.  To  be  indignant  or  angry. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xviii.  30  Y  bisecbe  tine,  he  scull,  lie 
indeyne  thow,  Lord,  if  I  speke. 

2.  trans.  To  disdain,  despise. 

1483  CAXTON  C 'd/<;  Cj  b,  Thon  inyghtesl  lesc  theyr  lone 
and  be  indaigned  of  them. 

tlndelayed,  a.  Ol>s.  [Ix-:'.]  Not  delayed 
or  put  off;  immediate. 

1523  St.  P.ipers  lien.  I'll!,  VI.  n3  If  this  overtui. 
not  mowe  take  effect,  indelaied  order  must  be  geven  by  His 
Majeste  for  the  raysing  and  setting  furlhe  of  an  armye. 
1564  Q.  ELIZ.  in  A/if.  Parker's  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.J  227  We 
will  that  you  shall  duly  inform  us  thereof,  to  the  end  we 
may  ^ive  indelayed  order  for  the  same. 

t  Indelayedly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.] 
Without  delay ;  immediately. 

1535  HEN.  VIII  Let.  Earl  Sussex  17  Apr.,  \Ve..wol  ther- 
fore  and  command  you  . .  that  ye  indelayedly  do  apprehend 
and  take  them.  1563-87  FU.XK  A.\  M.  (1576)  262/1  That 
he  indelaiedlie  ..  should  prepare  himselfe  to  be  gone  out  of 
the  realme.  1579  Sc.  Acts  Jus.  I't,  c.  70  Presentlie  and 
indilayitlie  upoun  thair  apprehensioun  or  convictioun .  .he  or 
sche  sail  be  put  and  haldin  in  the  stokkis.  c  1600  Go'vi'ic  s 
Ct'nsfir.  in  Select.  Hurl.  Misc.  11793)  192  Verie  miscontent 
that  indelaiedlie  he  raid  not  to  Sanct-Iohnstoun. 

Indeleble,  -ebly,  obs.  ff.  INDELIBLE,  -IDLY. 

Indele-ctable,  a.  rare.  [!N-  a  :  cf.  obs.  F. 
inJdeclable  (Godef.).]  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa.  Ixxi.  (1811)  VIII.  327  Stiffened 
and  starched  . .  into  dry  and  indelectable  affectation.  1806 
Etiin.  AY:'.  Oct.  109  His  remarks  upon  this  indelectable 
attendant. 

t  Indelegabi-lity.  Obs.  ran-1,  [f.  IN-:' 
+  DELEGABLE  + -ITY.  Cf.  F".  indiUgablt  (Littre).] 
Incapability  of  being  delegated. 

1695  J.  SAGE  Article  etc.  Wks.  1844  I.  75  Is  such  a  dele- 
gation consistent  with  our  author's  position  about  the  ill- 
devolvibility  or  indelegability  of  such  a  power? 

Indeliable,  obs.  form  of  INDELIBLE. 

Indeliberate  (ind/H-ber/t),«.    [Is- a:  cf.  F. 

indeliberi  (17111  c.).] 

1 1.  Of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc. :  Wanting  in 
deliberation  ;  inconsiderate  ;  hasty  or  rash.  Obs. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On  Epk.  (1658)  100  This  may  rebuke  rash, 
indeliberate,  and  self-willed  persons.  1652  GAU.E  Ma^~ 
astrom.  22  He  reprooves  . .  their  indeliberate  rashness. 
a  1677  MANTON  Twenty  Serin,  xv.  Wks.  1871  II.  333  There 
is  a  will  natural  and  indeliberate,  and  a  will  deliberate  and 
elective. 

2.  Of  actions  :  Done  without  deliberation  or 
forethought;  not  carefully  considered  or  planned 
beforehand.  Also  of  thoughts,  words,  etc. :  Un- 
premeditated, spontaneous.  Now  rare. 

1655  BP.  BRAMHALL  Def.  true  Liberty  37,  I  distinguish 
between  free  acts  and  voluntary  acts.  The  former  are 
always  deliberate,  the  latter  may  be  indeliberate.  1680 
H.  DODWELL  Tivo  Lett.  Advice  (1691)  96  Indeliberate 
actions  are  not  capable  of  affectation,  a  1711  KEN  Psyche 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  162  She  felt  a  sudden  indelib'rate 
Thought,  Which  strange  Conviction  in  her  Spirit  wrought. 
1896  Academy  12  Dec.  535/2  Short,  insignificant,  prattling, 
indeliberate  letters. 

f  Indeli-berated,  a.    [!N-  '•*.]  =  prec.  (sense  2). 

a  1663  BUAMHALL  (J.\  Actions  proceeding  from  blandish- 
ments, or  sweet  persuasions,  if  they  be  indeliberated,  as  in 
children.. are  not  presently  free  actions. 

Indeli'berately,  adv.  rare.  [f.  INDKLIBEK- 
ATE  -r-  -LY  -.]  Without  deliberation  or  premedi- 
tation ;  unintentionally,  involuntarily. 

1681  KETTLFAVCLL  Chr.  Otied,  (1715)  340  What  we  have 
been  wont  to  do  by  long  practice,  we  do  as  easily,  as 
quickly,  and  as  indeliberately,  as  we  do  those  things  winch 
flow  from  the  necessity  of  our  very  nature  itself.  1700  K. 
PEARSON  .\',iaman  I  'indie.  44  They  might  be  . .  forced 
Ignorantly,  or  indeliberately  to  Worship.. the  Pagan  Idols. 

Indeli-berateness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NI  ss.]  Absence  of  deliberate  intention. 

1681  KETTLEWELL  Chr.  Obed.  (1715)  345  That  indeliberate- 
ness  in  sinning,  which  ariseth  from  an  habit  and  custom  of 
sin  doth  not  in  any  wise  lessen  or  excuse  a  sinful  action. 

Indelibera-tion.  Now  rare.  [See  INDELI- 
BERATE and  -ATIOX.  (So  mod.F.  indiliMralion 
i  Littre"'  ]  Want  of  deliberation  or  forethought. 

a  1614  DONNE  BmOavarot  (1644)  3'  Any  mortal!  mine 
proceeding  from  indeliberation.  1646  JEK.  IAYLOR  AM. 
Liturgy  Pref.  §  „  She  should  have  no  Liturgy  at  all,  but 
the  worship  of  God  be  left  to  the  nuina^ms  of  chance  and 
indeliberation  and  a  petulant  fancy.  1681  KKTTLSWBLL 
Chr.  Obed.  (17151  561  They,  who  scarce  ever  sin  wilfully  at 
all,  or  very  rarely,  are  wont  most  frequently  through  inde- 
liberation and  unadvisedness  to  miscarry.  1854  fABEK 
Growth  in  Holiness  iii.  (1872-  45  Eagerness,  anxiety  ..ill- 
deliberation,  .are  all  fatal  to  recollection. 

Indelibi'lity.  rare.   Also  -ebility.    [t.  ncxl 


of  tribal  typ<'>. 


01  triuai  types. 

Indelible  (inde-lib'l  ,  a.  Also  6-7  mdeleble, 
(7-9  indeliable).  [In  i6-i?tli  c.  indelible,  ad.  \.. 
indelibilis,  f.  in-  (Is-»)  +  JelMlis  DKI.IBI.E  ;  cf.  1'. 
indMbile,  -leble  (,i6th  c.).  The  termination  has 
been  assimilated  to  -IBLE.] 

That  cannot  be  deleted,  blotted  out,  or  effaced  ; 
ineffaceable,  permanent. 

a.  of  a  material  mark,  stain,  etc.  or  of  the  sub- 
stance which  makes  these,  as  indelibU  ink. 


195 

1579   Kfl. HE  //.MW«j' /'«i.'.    : 

deleble  ch.ua<  ter  M  :  .ipec!  mil  ot  his  li,,  .  r,  cndts. 

1613    I't  ncii  \s 

their  faces  with  indeleble  lines.    1650  I 
!'i''t.,  Pricking  the  same  with  '  Ihcy  take  Inde- 

lible   tincture.       1656  BLOUNT  (,Y<>.<  :.•.     1658 

1'nii.i.ii's,  Indelible.     1772-84^    COOK  l',>v.   117901    1. 

i.  called  by  the  natives  T.L: 
delible  mark  on  the  skin.      1816  J.  SMIIII  : 
Art  II.  783  Indelible  Ink  for  marking  I,ir,i 
fig.    1825'!'.  Ji:i  l-i  KSON  .  I;;  ,}  1    4  (  Nalur-- 

habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  uf  dislim  lion  be- 
tween them. 

b.  of  a  stain  on  character  or  reputation,  infamy, 
disgrace,  etc. 

1529  MORE  Snppl.  Sonlys  Wks.  322/1  So  deadly  poisoned    ' 
wt   sin,  yl  their  spottes   bene   indelible   &   their    till: 
vnpurgeable.     1624  SANUKKSOX  Serin.    1657)  4.r2  llranded 
with  an  indeleble  note  of  infamy.     1647  W AKI>  Situ/-.  ( 
20  Accursed  with  indeliMe  infamy.      1756  C.    LL'CAS  Ess. 
Witters  III.  284  This  would  be  an  unpardonable,  an  in 
delible  rep_roach.      1887    HOVVEN    I'lty.  .Kncid\.   198  This 
victory  gain.. and  preserve  us  from  shame's  indelible  stain. 

c.  of  a  mark,  stamp,  or  character  impressed  upon 
anything ;  spec,  of  the  spiritual  character  which, 
according  to  various  sections  of  theChristian  Church, 
is  held  to  be  impressed  or  conferred  by  some  of 
the  sacraments. 

153*  MOKE  Con/ut.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  745/1  With  the  in- 
delible caracter  and  badge  of  baptisme  receiued  into  hys 
liuerey  and  hys  holy  houshold.  1638  OULLINGW.  AY//*;. 
Prot.  i.  \i.  §  39.  358  We  shall  then  consider  whether  your 
indelible  Character  bee  any  reality.  1711  (i.  GARY  Phys. 
I'liylastick.  416  This  Divine  Power  is  what  the  School  men 
and  Church  call  an  Indelible  Character.  1871  DARWIN 
Desc.  Man  II.  x.\i.  405  Man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame 
the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly  origin.  1875  MANNING 
Mission  H.  Ghost  i.  21  To  all  eternity  they  will  bear  the 
mark  of  their  regeneration,  the  indelible  character  stamped 
upon  them  at  the  font. 

d.  of  an  impression  on  the  mind;  alsoofa  feeling. 
a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651 1  271,  I  have  so  many  and  so  in- 
deleble impressions  of  your  favour  to  me.     1697  EVELYN 
Numism.  viii.  265  Most  grateful  and  indelible  Sense  of  a  long 
and  intire  Friendship.     1830  D'lsBAEi.i  Clias.  /,  III.  iii.  29 
Charles  had  retained  too  indelible  a  recollection  of  the  past. 
1847  DISKAELI  Tancreit  11.  ii,  Such  an  event  makes  an  in- 
delible impression. 

1 8.  of  a  title,  right,  or  the  like :  Indefeasible. 

1:1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  IV.  viii.  186  They  shall  be 
only  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  for  title  and  office 
are  deposable  ;  but  they  say  the  Lord  Chancellor's  title  is 
indelible.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  i.  3  The  indelible 
rights  of  mankind. 

Hence  Inde'libleness,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
delible, incapability  of  being  blotted  out  or 
destroyed. 

1654-66  EARL  OKRERY  Parihenissa  (1676)  401  The  in- 
delibleness  of  the  impressions  of  Youth.  [In  mod.  Diets.  ] 

Indelibly  ,inde-Hbli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  an  indelible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  blotted 
out  or  effaced. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  x.  253  The  murderesse 
Quendrid..hath  left  her  name  indelebly  stained  with  his 
innocent  blond.  1639  E.  REYNOLDS  in  Eliot  Gasf.  New- 
bng.  A  iij  b,  These  premises  are  indelebly  written  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  nature.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  54 
f  11  Our  crime  ..  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  stamp 
of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it.  1858  FROL  DE  Hist.  ling.  III. 
xvii.  524  He  had  left  the  print  of  his  individual  genius 
stamped  indelibly,  .into  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

Indelicacy  (mde-likasi  .  [IN-D:  iee  next  and 
-Acv.]  Want  of  delicacy ;  want  of  a  nice  sense  of 
propriety,  refinement,  or  good  taste ;  coarseness  of 
character,  manners,  etc. 

1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  286  r  i  Your  Papers  would  be 
chargeable  with  something  worse  than  Indelicacy,  they 
would  be  Immoral.  1766  COLE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
IV  486,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  indelicacy  of  the  ex- 
pression. 1774  GOLDSM.  .Vat.  Hist.  (.776!  III.  177  11^ 
indelicacy  of  this  animal  [the  pigl  is.,  rather  in  our  appre- 
hensions than  in  its  nature.  1818  IAS.  MILL  BrU.  India 
(1826)  I.  398  The  indelicacy  of  the  Hindus.  1856  FaoUDE 
Hist.  E'if.  I.  316  That  indelicacy  which  was  the  singular 
blemish  of  his  character. 

Indelicate  mde-likA' ,  a.  [Ix- :;.  tf.  I- .  <«- 
dilicat  (1812  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Wanting  in,  or  offensive  to,  a  sense  of  delicacy 
or  propriety;  coarse,  unrefined;  bordering  upon 
what  is  immodest  or  indecent. 

1742  RI.-HABDSOS  l\imcla  IV.  42  Don't  think  to  let  me 
lose  my  beloved  Wife  and  have  an  indelicate^  urse  put 


INDEMNIFY. 

1750  ( 

be  met  witli       were  bui 

formerly  li  1777  < .    i 

Hence  Indelicately  adv.,  without  delicacy. 
1800  M 
self,  mosi  : 

i-.J 

•j  brought  im» 

t"  pm.i!':  ,U[. 

Indeligence,  variant  of  I.NDILIGENCE,  Obs. 
1  Inde'lve,  v.  Obs.  tart- '.  [f.  is- 1  +  DELVE, 

alter  I  j     tiaiis.   To  dig  in.  to  bury. 

1381  Wv  LII  Gen.  xxxv.  4  Thei  Jyuen  to  hym  allc  alyen 
eoddli  that  thei  hadden..and  he  indeluedc  hem  vndur  a 
theribynte. 

t  Illde  mn,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.     In  6  indempne. 

[a.  F.  iiiJcmne  in  i6th  c.  also  indempne),  ad.  I.. 
inJcHiiiis,  i.  in-  (!N- 3)  +  damnum  loss,  damage.] 
Free  from  or  clear  of  loss  or  hurt. 

15*6  Sin  R.  WINGFIF.LU  Let.  to  Wolsey  (MS.  Cat!.  Gall-a 
B.  14  If.  3  b)  The  sayde  kynge  hath  bownde  hym^ylff  to 
save  themperour  indempne  agaynste  the  kynges  tughna  of 
alle  thi 

t  Inde-mned,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  prec 
after  F.  indenini,  pa.  pple.  of  indemner  to  indem- 
nify].   =  prec. 

1352  HLLOET,  Indempned,  iiitieinnis.  1570  LEVINS  Manip. 
49/36  Indemned. 

Indemnification  (inde:mnifik^''Jsn).  [f.  IN- 
DEMNIFY :  see  -FICATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  compensating  for  actual  loss  or 
damage  sustained  ;  also  the  fact  of  being  compen- 
sated ;  concr.  the  payment  made  with  this  object. 

1732  LKPIAKD  SeMtas  II.  ix.  335  The  only  security  we  have 
left  Tor  our  indemnification,  is  in  our  prisoners.  1765  ULACK- 
STONE  Cotnm.  I.  i.  139  Giving  him  afull  indemnification  and 
.t  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained.  1789  I}ENTHAM 
I'rinc.  LefisL  xiii.  §  3  The  party  injured  loses  all  hope  of 
indemnification.  1844  H.  H.  '  !>ui:a  III.  145 

The  unwillingness  to  pay  a  money  indemnilk.ui  n  was  >o 
insuperable,  .that  the  British  Commissioners  were  induced 
to  lower  their  demand. 

b.  The  action  of  compensating  for  trouble,  an- 
noyance, etc. ;  concr.  the  recompense  so  rendered. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  ix.  1. 294  The  Franciscans 
..enjoyed  from  the  popes  the  privilege  of  distributing  in- 
dulgences, a  valuable  indemnification  for  their  voluntary 
poverty.  1839  DE  QCINCKY  Recoil.  L.ikes  Wks.  1862  II.  57 
Not  likely  to  accept  . .  gorgeous  philosophy  . .  as  an  in- 
demnification for  irregular  performance  of  public  duties. 

1 2.  '  Security  against  loss  or  penalty '  (J.)  ;  in- 
demnity. Obs. 

Iude'mnifica:tor.  rare,  [agent-n.  in  Latin 
form,  f.  INDEMNIFY.]  One  who  indemnifies. 

i8o2-izl'>i  siiiAM  Kalian.  JuJic.  EriJ.  18271  V.  493 The 
common  vouchee  or  indemnificator  general,  in  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Iiide'innifica:tory,  a.  rare.  [f.  INDEMNIFY  : 
see  -OHY.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  indemnification. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  ill.  (ed.  2>  397  Where  the  actions  on 
delict  are  purely  indemnificatory. 

Indemnified,  -fier :  see  under  next. 

Indemnify  (.inde-mnifai),^.!  Also  7  indemp- 
nifle,  -damnifle.  [f.  L.  indcmn-is  INDESIN  +  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  preserve,  protect,  or  keep  free/raw, 
secure  against  (any  hurt,  harm,  or  loss) ;  to 
secure  against  legal  responsibility  for  past  or 
future  actions  or  events ;  to  give  an  indemnity  to. 

1611  COIGR.,   Inaemniser,  to  . .  indamnific.      1651  BIGGS 

•    :;  Save  harmles  and  keep  indempnified.   1665 

J.  WEBB  Slenc-Heng  (1725)  153  An  Asylum,  to  which  any 

of  them  flying  remain'd  indemnified  for  whatever  Delict 


commi 
the  res 


itted.  1712  ARULTHNOT  Jehn  BuUn.  iv.  Why  must 
,„*.  .ist  of  ihe  Tradesmen  be.  .indemnified  from  charges? 
1769  HIM  KSIONE  Cumin.  IV.  xi.142  The  fact  indemnified 
the  peace  officers  and  their  assistants,  if  they  killed  any 

uch  riot. 


dard  12  Nov.,  On  entering  into  partnership  in  1860  he 
mnified  against  liability  on  previously  overdrawn 

' 


1884  J.  RAE  CoMtemf.  Secialum  3;' 

f  working  class  insurance  must  be  den-. 


Stand 

accounts. 

f  working  clas 

shall  indemnify  them  against  all  the  accidents  and  reverses 
of  life.  , 

2.  To  compensate  (a  person,  etc.)  far  loss  suf- 
fered, expenses  incurred,  etc. 


than  the  Homeric. 

fb.  Used  as  s/>.  Obs. 


1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  xxxv.  III.  342  These  Gentle. 
,,,'n  Ihe  very  best  of  them,  are  such  Indehcates  !  Itld. 
IV  Let.  xiv.  82  What  strange  indelicates  do  these  writers 
of  tragedy  often  make  of  our  sex  ! 

2.    Wanting  in  fine  tact  or  nice  regard 
feelings  and  tastes  of  others. 


f3.  Of  food:  Coarse.   Obs. 


demnifieii  themselves  for  the  nonpayment  of  : 


killing  the  deer  for  sale  and  for  their  own  subsistence.    t|6« 
,.  II.  n.  vii.  3«  They,   indemnified 
themselves  by  extortions  from  their  unhappy  subjects. 
b.  To  compensate/"-  disadvantages,  annoyances. 

hardships,  etc. 

1707  Rttltx.  npon  Ridicule  i.-i  You  ought  to  indemnify 

others  for  the  Uneasiness  you  give  them      1836 

LIVKAY  tr.  HKHiMafs   Tr.,r.  xxv.  376  The  hi?1'/""  of 

indemnifies  the  cultivator  for  the  hard  life      •856 

C-KINDON  Life  xiv.   (1875)  173  However  long  and  drearj 


INDEMNIFY. 

may  be  the  winter,  we  are  alway*  indemnified  by  the  spring. 
1766  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  no  This  is  one  way  of  indem- 
nifying  one's   self  for  the   plainness  of  one's  liabil.      1861 
.  \NT  Salem  C/i.  iii.  ^o  She  somehow  appeared 
.  .  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  privations. 
f3.  To  compensate,  make  up  for.  Obs.  rare. 
1750  REAtt-ts  Lex  Aftrcat,   (1752)  3  Two  advantages,  .in- 
demnified this  defect. 

Hence  Inde'muifled,  Inde'mnifying  ppl.  adjs. 
Also  Inde'mnifier,  one  who  indemnifies. 

1769  BUCKSTOXE  Comm.  IV.  x\.  143  There  is  the  like  in- 
demnifying clause,  in  case  any  of  the  mob  be.  -killed  in  the 
endeavour  to  disperse  them.  1817-18  CoBUCT  J7«tt£  U.S. 
(1832)  341,  I  am  doine  my  best  to  repay  this  country'  for 
the  protection  which  it  has  given  me  against  our  indemnified 
tyrants.  i88a  Lo.  BLACKBURN  in  Law  Rep.  7  App.  Cases 
33j  Ths  amount  which  the  indemnifier  is  bound  to  pay. 
f  IndO'inttify,  v.~  Obs.  ran.  Also  en-,  [f. 
Is-  2  +  DAMNIFY,  with  vowel  assimilated  to  IN- 
DEMN.]  trans.  To  hurt,  harm. 

1583  STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  I.  63  a,  He  .  . 
did  not  belieue  that  his  Maiestie  by  this  occasion  coulde 
any  way  be  endemnified.  1593  LODGE  William  Longbeard 
E  ij,  What  harme  the  Rhodians  haue  doone  thee,  that  thou 
so  much  indemnifies!  them  ? 

Indemnitee  (.indemnitr).  U.S.  [irreg.  f. 
INDEMNITY  :  see  -EE.]  '  The  person  to  whom 
indemnity  or  promise  of  indemnity  is  given.'  So 
Inde'mnitor,  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
indemnify  another  against  loss  or  liability. 

In  recent  American  dictionaries. 

Indemnity  '(inde'mniti).  Also  5-7indempn-, 
6  indimn-  ;  5-6  -te,  6-7  -tie.  [a.  F.  indemnity 
(1367  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  iiidetnnitiis, 
-totem,  n.  of  condition  f.  indemnis  INDEMX. 

The  order  of  the  senses  is  obscure  ;  an  early  use  of  sense  3, 
otherwise  unexemplified,  appears  in  3  c.] 

1.  Security  or  protection  against  contingent  hurt, 
damage,  or  loss;  safety,     spec,  (see  quot.  1834). 

1467  Paston  Lett.  No.  575  II.  307,  I  entende  noon  other 
but  in  als  meche  as  in  me  is  to  se  your  tndempnyte.  1533 
MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  970/1  Vpon  complaint  made  to 
the  kynge  and  hys  counsayle  .  .  thet  would  prouide  suffi- 
ciently for  thindemnity  of  the  wytnes  in  that  behalfe.  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV,  216  The  citiezens.  .began  maturely 
to  consult,  what  pane  they  should  folow  for  their  most 
indempnite.  1642  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  §  164  The 
Indemnity  of  the  Rights  and  Priviledges  of  Parliament. 
1681  FLAVEL  Rigktejus  Jlfans  Refuge  208  Gods  unchange- 
ableness  is  his  peoples  indempnity.  1796  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  61  They  assure  you.  .that  they  will  give 
you  nothing  in  the  name  of  indemnity  or  security,  or  for 
any  o;her  purpose.  1834  MAcCuLLOCH  Diet.  Conutterce  1. 
68z  Indemnity  is  where  one  person  secures  another  from 
responsibility  against  any  particular  event.  1858  Ln.  ST. 
LEONARDS  Handy-Bk.  Prof.  Law  xxi.  148  You  will,  of 
course,  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  against  any  demand 
which  still  binds  you  ;  for  example,  future  rent  under  a 
lease  to  the  testaton  1879  LUBROCK  Addr.  Pol.  <$•  Editc.  viii. 
148  Insurance  ought  to  be  a  contract  of  indemnity. 

2.  A  legal  exemption  from  the  penalties  or  liabi- 
lities incurred  by  any  course  of  action. 

1670  Corros  Espernon  i.  in.  122  An  indempnity,  and 
oblivion  of  all  pass'd  unkindnesses.  1703  DK.  QUEENSBERKY 
in  Ellis  O  rig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  IV.  238  To  secure  their  friends 
there  would  be  a  General  Indemnity  past.  1761  HUME 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  ix.  201  All  his  vassals  who  had  entered  into 
confederacy  with  Richard,  should  receive  an  indemnity  for 
the  offence.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Coniin.  II.  xxxi.  483  Besides 
this  allowance,  he  has  also  an  indemnity  granted  him,  of 
being  free  and  discharged  for  ever  from  all  debts  owing  by 
him  at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt  ;  even  though  judg- 
ment shall  have  been  obtained  against  him.  a  1862  BUCKLE 
Ci-.iilh.  (1869)  III.  iii.  145  Receiving  beforehand  an  indem- 
nity for  every  excess. 

b.  Act  (or  Bill)  of  Indemnity,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  other  authority  granting  exemption  from 
the  penalties  attaching  to  any  unconstitutional  or 
illegal  proceeding. 


Such  an  act  used,  previously  to  the  general  act  of  31  &  32 
Viet.,  c.  72  §  16,  to  be  passed  annually  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  failed  to  take  the  necessary  oaths  of  office.  In 
Etig.  His!,  the  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  Acts  of 
1663  and  1690,  exempting  those  who  had  taken  arms  or 
acted  against  Charles  II  and  William  III  respectively,  from 
th  ;  pen  il  consequences  of  their  former  deeds. 

1647  FULLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  106  So  shall  I 
have  an  act  of  indemnity  before  he  can  enter  his  action 
against  me.  1648  D.  JENKINS  tl'ks.  79  The  Army  by  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  free  themselves  from  all  those  dangers, 
which  an  Ordinance  can  no  more  do  then  repeale  all  the 
Lawes  of  the  Land.  1671  MARVKI.L  Reh.  Traiisf.  I.  94  He 
therefore  carried  the  Act  of  Oblivion  and  Indempnity 
thorow.  1793  BURKE  Rent.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  1842  I.  603 
A  valuable  friend  .  .  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  acts  of 
gener.il  indemnity  and  oblivion,  as  a  means  of  settling 
France.  1837  HALLAM  Canst.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xv.  112  They 
retained  the  bill  of  indemnity  in  the  commons.  1836  H. 
CoLBimX  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  19  The  Act  of  In- 
demnity and  the  trial  of  the  regicides  transpired  before  the 
commencement  of  the  correspondence. 

3.  Compensation  for  loss  or  damage  incurred  ; 
indemnification. 


ness 
cessioi 


1793  Lo.  AUCKLAND  Corr.  (1861)  III.  13  The  reasonable- 
ess  ol  furnishing    some   indemnity  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
ps.on  of  I  ,llo  and   Leiren-h.Kk.     1825  BENT-HAM  Kalian. 
158  When  an  indivi.ii.  ilemnified,  he  is  not 

rewarded  :    re.vard   . .  begins  when  indemnity  is  complete. 

1849  MACAULAY  llisi.  F.,,x.  ii.  I.  ,  rsverynatu- 

rally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  th.it  they  had  suffered. 
b.    A  sum  paid  by  way  of  compensation. 
1871   YEATS  Cr.m'th  Comm.  216  The  vigour  of  Cromwell 

eventually  compelled  the  DUK:.  indemnity  of 


196 

,000,000  guilders.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  (ed.  5)  i.  iv.  32 
Within  four  years,  France  had  to  pay  to  Germany  a  war 
indemnity  of  £240,000,000. 

•fc.  spec,  (in  early  use).  A  payment  made  to 
the  archdeacon  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  induction  money,  and  also  to  the  bishop  in 
lieu  of  his  institution  fees,  when  a  church  was 
impropriated  to  an  abbey  or  college.  Obs. 

154,1-3  Act  34  £•  35  Hen.  f-Y/7,  c.  19  §  i  Diuers  pencions, 
porcions,  corrodies,  indimnities,  sinodies,  proxies  and  other 

Profiles.  1545  Instr.  to  Cromwell  in  Cott.  MS,  CUop.  F.  i 
'.  85  Pensions  or  Indemnities  be  thes,  whan  a  churche  is 
Impropered  to  an  abbay  or  a  coleage,  then  the  Archedeacon 
for  euer  lesithe  his  induction  money,  and  in  recompens  of 
that  he  shall  haue  yerly  oute  of  the  saide  benefice  so  Im- 
properede  xijd.  or  tjs.  fjr  a  yerly  pension  more  or  lesse  . . 
euyn  so  episcopus  conseruatur  Indemnis  and  hathe  a  lyke 
pension  for  his  Indemnitie,  in  the  lewe  of  his  Institucion. 

4.  attrib,,  as  indemnity  bill,  loan,  money. 

1818  Gen.  Hist,  in  A  nn.  Reg.  36/1  The  third  reading  of  the 
indemnity  bill  occurred  on  March  sth.  1867  Homeward 
Mail  16  Nov.  954/2  The  indemnity  money  paid  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Old  Factory  gardens.  1897  Daily  News 
17  Sept.  5/7  The  Powers,  it  is  believed,  will  guarantee  the 
indemnity  loan. 

t  Indemnity -.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  endem- 
nitee.  [ad.  Q¥  .indampnitc  (1433  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
f.  in-  (IN- 2)  -f  L.  damnuni  loss,  damage  ;  for  the 
vowel  cf.  INDEMNIFY  v.-]  Damage,  hurt,  injury. 

155*  J-  HEYWOOD  Spider  <$•  F.  xxxi.  12  Which  growth,  .of 
kinred,  not  of  enmitee,  Did  I  (in  you)  by  ingrate  endem- 
nitee  Dpute  here  :  . .  I  were  a  beaste.  c  1629  LAVTON  Syoti's 
Plea  To  Rdr.,  We  doe  not  read  of  greater  Persecution, 
higher  indignitie  and  Indemnity  done  upon  Gods  People  . . 
than  in  this  our  Hand. 

Indemniza'tion.  rare.  [a.  F,  indemnisation, 
n.  of  action  from  indemniser :  see  next.]  =  INDEM- 
NIFICATION 2. 

1836  Taifs  Mag.  III.  651  To  be  indebted  for  the  indent* 
nization  of  my  creditors  to  some  other  grocer's  daughter. 
1845  For.  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV.  281  He  spent  two  vexatious 
years  in  the  sorry  business  of  secularization  and  indemniza- 
tion,  which  the  peace  of  Luneville  had  left  as  a  legacy  to 
diplomatists. 

t  Inde'mnize,  v.  Obs.  rare~«.  [a.  F.  indem- 
flMM-r (1598  in  Hatz.-Darm,),  i.indemne  INDEMN.] 
trans.  To  indemnify. 

1611  COTGR.,  Indemniser,  to  indemnize,  or  indamnifie. 

IndemO  nstrabi'lity.  rare.  [f.  next;  see 
-ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  indemonstrable;  in- 
capability of  being  demonstrated. 

1789  T.  TAYLOR  Prochtj  Comm.  II.  2  Principles  in  sim- 
plicity, indemonstrability,  and  self-evidence,  should  excel 
things  posterior  to  principles.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Protest- 
antism Wks.  VIII.  108  Kant  was  the  first  person,  and 
perhaps  tbe  last,  that  ever  undertook  formally  to  demon- 
strate the  indemonstrability  of  God. 

Indemonstrable  (ind/mp-nstrabl),  a.  [Ix-  3 : 
cf.  F.  indemonstrable  (Littre).]  Incapable  of  being 
demonstrated  or  proved.  (Said  esp.  of  primary  or 
axiomatic  truths,  principles,  etc.) 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Eitclid  i.  i.  9  The  first  principles  and 
grounds,  which  are  indemonstrable.  a  1619  FOTHERBY 
At/ieotn,  i.  i.  §  4  (1622)  6  The  first  and  most  ancient  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  of  all  other  the  most  indemonstrable. 
1785  RLIU  IntelL  Powers  vi.  vii.  11803)  II.  388  We  find 
likewise  some  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  as  axioms,  and  as  indemonstrable  principles  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  1867  Contemp.  Rev.  VI.  447  Let 
us  give  up  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  indemonstrable. 
1877  E.  CAIRO  Philos.  Kant  i.  130  Certain  primary  con- 
ceptions or  indemonstrable  material  principles  of  truth. 

Hence  Indemo-nstraWeness,  incapability  of 
being  demonstrated  ;  Indemo  nstrably  adv. 

1654  WARREN  Unbelievers  195  Which  indemonstrably 
sheweih  the  instrumentality  of  this  grace.  1717  BAILEY 
(vol.  II),  Indemonstrabltness. 

t  Inde'n,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  en-,  [f.  IN-  2 
+  DEN  j<M]  trans.  To  put  into  a  den. 

1598  FLORIO,  Intanare,  to  indenne,  to  put,  enter,  go,  or 
creepe  into  a  caue  or  denne.  1611  Ibid.^  fncauernaret  ..to 
endenne.  1664  FULLARTON  Turtle  Doi't,  lerome  was  stoned, 
and  Daniel  was  indened.  Amos  was  rent,  Paul  by  the 
sword  did  end. 

flndencion.  Obs.  rare"1.  [Erroneous  form 
for  indentation  :  see  INDENSE.]  A  rendering  dense, 
a  thickening. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  cxlvtii.  54  The  one  [fever]  dotii 
cuini:  by  the  indencion  or  thyckenes  of  bloude. 

tlndeni-able-  a.  Obs.  rare.    [lN-3.]    That 

cannot  be  denied  ;  undeniable. 

1621  lit*.  Mot'NTAGU  Diatribg  82  Maine  and  indeniable 
consequences.  1652  FRENCH  Yorksk.  Spa  iii.  38  Their  in- 
deniable  testimony. 

tludenved-  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IN- 3.]  Not 
denied  ;  undented. 

1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  17  By  necessary  consequence, 
and  indenied  it  is  but  you  have  tied  yourselfe  . .  unto  ex- 
presse  words. 

Indenize,  -ation.  etc. :  see  ENDENIZE,  etc. 
1749  MARTIN.W?O _£»£-.  Diet.  Introd.  Eng.  Tongue  17  Many 
words  and  terms  in  the.su  arts  have  also  been  indenized. 

Indeno'minable,  a.  rare-1.    [Ix-a.]    That 
cannot  be  named  ;  unnameable. 
1647  WAKD  Simp.  Cobitr  28  An  indenominable  Qua;malry 

<jf  i-vcrh:: 

I  Inde  nsate,  a.  Obs.  rare~  .  [ad.  L.  type 
*indensdt-iisy  pa.  pple.  of  *indensd-re  :  see  next, 
and  cf.  DKNSATE  z/.]  Rendered  dense  ;  thickened. 


INDENT. 

iS99  R.  LINCHE  Anc.  Fict.  N,  The  atre  becommeth  inden- 
sate  and  grosse. 

t  Inde-nse*  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  type  */«- 
densd-re,  f.  in-  t^lN-2)  +  densd-re  to  make  thick,  f. 
(forsus  DKNSB.]  trans.  To  make  dense  or  thick. 

1576  NEWTON  Lenmies  Complex.  (1633)  118  Vnctions  and 
Frictions  ..  indense  the  body,  that  the  ayre  and  windes 
should  not  batter  and  damnific  it. 

Indent  (inde-nt),  v\  Also  5-6  endent.  [ad. 
F.  endenter  (Ph.  de  Thaun,  1 2th  c.)  '  to  snip,  notch, 
lag  on  the  edges'  (Cotgr.),  L.  type  *indenta-rc 
(med.L.  and  It.  indenture},  f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  +  *dentd-re 
to  furnish  with  teeth,  f.  dens,  dent-em  tooth;  cf. 
dentatus  DENTATE.] 

I.  In  general  sense. 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  tooth-like  incision  or  incisions 
in  the  edge  or  border  of ;  to  notch  or  jag ;  now, 
chiefly,  to  give  a  zigzag  or  strongly  senate  out- 
line to. 

ci43°  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhadt  \\.  cxlviiu  (1869)  135  She  .. 
fyled  myn  yren  and  endented  it.  (-1440  Ipomydon  1641 
A  barbor  he  callyd,  . .  And  shove  hym  bothe  byhynd  and 
before,  Queyntly  endentyd,  oute  and  in.  15*3  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  23  Take  hede  that  thy  mower  mow  clene  and  holde 
downe  the  hynder  hand  of  his  sith.  that  he  do  not  endent 
the  passe.  1866  TATE  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  120  The  jaw.  .is 
marked  with  five  longitudinal  ribs  which  indent  the  edges 
of  the  plate. 

b.  To   form  a   deep   recess   or   recesses   in    (a 
coast-line,  etcO  ;  to  penetrate  deeply.  Also  transf. 

1555  EUEN  Decades  in.  ix.  138  It  is  eaten  and  indented 
with  two  goulfes.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  i.  5  Those  armes 
of  sea.. By  their  meandred  creeks  indenting  of  that  land. 
?773  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thralt  21  Sept.  F  17  It  is  an 
island,  .so  much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea  that  there  is 
no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water  more  than  six  miles. 
1777  COOK  -2nd  l-'oy.  in.  xii.  (R.),  The  coast,  .seemed  to  be 
indented  into  creeks  and  projecting  points.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  Res.  \.  iv,  Each  part  [of  the  book]  overlaps,  and 
indents,  and  indeed  runs  quite  through  the  other.  1855 
MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  191  Lochleven,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

c.  intr.  To  recede  or  form  a  recess. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Led.  Paint,  iii.  (1848)  145  The  forms 
are  angular,  as  well  where  they  indent  or  fall  in  as  where 
they  swell  out.  1856  GROTE  Greece  u.  App.  XII.  667  At 
the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward. 

II.  To  indent  a  document,  and  senses  thence 
arising. 

2.  trans.  To  sever  the  two  halves  of  a  document, 
drawn  up  in  duplicate,  by  a  toothed,  zigzag,  or 
wavy  line,  so  that  the  two  parts  exactly  tally  with 
each  other ;  to  cut  the  top  or  edge  of  two  or  more 
copies   of  a  legal   document   in   such  an   exactly 
corresponding  shape ;  hence,  to  draw  up  (a  docu- 
ment) in  two  or  more  exactly  corresponding  copies. 

This  was  done  in  the  case  of  a  deed,  covenant,  agreement, 
etc.  in  which  two  or  more  parties  had  an  interest,  so  that 
one  copy  was  retained  by  each  party ;  the  genuineness  of 
these  could  be  subsequently  proved  by  the  coincidence  of 
their  indented  margins.  See  INDENTURE  sb.  a. 

1385(566  INDENTED//*/,  a.  '3],  1413  Exam.  Oldcastle  in  Arb. 
Garner  VI.  133  His  Belief,  which  was  indented  and  taken  to 
the  Clergy,  and  set  up  in  diuers  open  places.  1473  WARKW. 
Chron.  10  Alle  this  poyntment  aforeseide  were  wrytene, 
indentyde,  and  sealede.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  85  All 
thynges-.that  thou  hast  promysed  to  god,  &  be  conteyned 
in  thyne  obligacyon,  endented  bytwene  god  &  thy  soule. 
1557  Order  Uospitalls  D  vj  b,  An  Inventorie.  .shall  be  In- 
dented, th'  one  part  thereof  to  remaine  in  your  custodie,  and 
the  other  in  the  custodie  of  the  persons  charged.  i6» 
CALLIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  232  All  other  Laws  and  Or- 
dinances of  Sewers  . .  which  be  but  in  parchment,  and  not 
Indented,  or  which  be  indented  also,  if  not  sealed,  continue 
in  force  no  longer  then  that  Commission  continueth  by  the 
power  whereof  they  were  made.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  /  'irginia 
vi.  229  Contracted  with  me  by  articles  indented  vnder  our 
hands.  1735  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyfc.  III.  601  Articles  of 
Agreement  Indented,  Made,  Concluded  and  Agreed  upon 
at  Philadelphia.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xx.  205  If 
a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than  one,  there  ought  to 
be  regularly  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are  parties,  and 
each  should  be  cut  or  indented  (formerly  in  acute  angles 
instar  dcntium,  but  at  present  in  a  waving  line)  on  the  top 
or  side,  to  tally  or  correspond  with  the  other  ;  which  deed, 
so  made,  is  called  an  indenture.  1809  K.  LANGFORD  Introd. 
Trade  103  When  a  deed  begins  This  Indenture,  it  must 
actually  be  indented,  that  is,  must  be  cut  or  scalloped  at  the 
top,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  Deed-poll.  [This  is  no  longer  so  : 
cf.  quot.  1845  in  INDENTURE  sb.  2.] 

t3.  intr.  To  enter  into  an  engagement  by  inden- 
tures; hence,  to  make  a  formal  or  express  agree- 
ment ;  to  covenant  (with  a  person  for  a  thing) ;  to 
engage.  Alsoy?^.  Obs. 

1489  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  908  III.  351  My  Lorde 
of  Northethombyrland .  .hath  endentyd  with  tbe  Kynge  for 
the  kepynge  owt  of  the  Schottys  and  warrynge  on  them. 
1541  Act  33  //<•«.  ;•*///,  c.  22  The  said  maister  of  the 
wardes  and  liueries.  .shall  haue  power  . .  to  couenaunt  and 
indent  witheuery  person.. for  his..liume.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Ctifr'in's  Inst.  in.  301  Many  ..  do  nothing  but  indent  with 
God  vpon  a  certaine  condicion,  and  binde  him  to  the  lawes 
of  their  couenant'mg.  1642  FL-LI.EK  H»>ly  fy  Prof.  St.  v.  iii. 
367  At  last  she  indents  downright  with  the  devil.  He  is  to 
find  her  some  toies  for  a  time,  and  to  have  her  soul  in  ex- 
change. 1655  —  Ck.  Hist.  n.  iv.  >uld  I  have 
Ki  i  li-Masticrtll  and  civil  Historians  indent  about  the  Bounds, 
and  I, iniit.s  of  their  Subjects.  1700  J.  UK-MI  />,/.'.  Eng. 
Siof.  in.  (1707)  176  The  Servants  . .  do  usually  indent  with 
their  Masters,  when  they  hire  them.  1705  STANHOPE 
Paraphr.  \.  139  The  Persons  baptized  by  John,  did  . 
undertake  sonic  new  conditions,  and  indent  in  some 


INDENT. 

Privileges,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  m.  viii.  §  38  (1740)  612 
Courage  did  not  serve  them  to  refuse  delivering  over  the 
Goals  by  Indenture  to  North  and  Rich,  as  the  Way  is ;  nor 
to  indent  with  their  own  Anti-Sherriffs.  1759  GOLDSM.  Pres. 
St.  Pol.  Learnings.  Wks.  (1854)  II.  50,  I  fire  with  indig- 
nation when  I  see  persons  wholly  destitute  of  education  and 
genius  indent  to  the  press,  and  thus  turn  book-makers, 
•f-  b.  with  sitbord.  cl.  or  inf.  expressing  purpose. 

1463  Paston  Lett.  No.  45?.  II.  104  He  hathe  endented 
with  the  owners  of  the  schlp  what  daye  it  schulbe  redy. 
1480  Hmvard  llousck.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  o,  I,  lohn  lord  Howard, 
endented  with  the  King  my  sovrain  Lord  to  do  him  servisse 
opon  the  see.  1585  ABC.  SANDYS  Serin,  xiv.  §  26  (Parker 
Soc.)  276  He  indented  not  what  reward  he  should  have. 
1643  S.  MARSHALL  Letter  7  Suppose  a  free  man  indents  with 
another  to  be  his  servant  in  some  ingenious  employment. 
a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  366  [She]  indented  with 
her  husband  that  her  heritable  issue  should  assume  her  sur- 
name. 1713  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  iii,  Till  this  time 
towmond  I'se  indent  Our  claiths  of  dirt  will  sa'r. 

f  4.  trans,  a.  To  contract  for,  bind  oneself  to, 
or  promise,  by  or  as  by  making  indentures ;  to 
covenant,  stipulate,  agree  about,  promise.  Otis. 

a  1555  BRADFORD  Hurt  Hearing  Mass  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  318  We  should  take  it  no  less  than  idolatry  or  image- 
service,  whatsoever  thing  is  indented  by  man,  saint,  or  angel, 
and  not  by  him,  concerning  his  worship  and  service.  1600 
HOLLAND  Li~'y  vn.  xli.  279  He  would  not  indent  ought  for 
his  owne  securitie.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii. 
72  Euen  as  Paul  indented  an  imitation  of  lewish  rites  when 
he  shaued  his  head  at  Cenchrea.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm. 
Whole  Creature  x.  §  i.  74  They  indent  golden  Mountaines, 
but  pay  chirping  Myce. 

t  b.  To  engage  (a  person)  as  a  servant,  etc.  by 
or  as  by  indentures  ;  -INDENTURE  v.  2.  06s. 

1758  [see  INDENTED  ppl.  a.1  4).  1787  BURNS  Let.  to  Moore 
2  Aug.,  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for  want  of 
money  to  procure  my  passage.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath 
(1839)  17/2  To  indent  one's  person  for  life,  is  a  tremendous 
engagement. 

5.  intr.  To  make  out  a  written   order  with  a 
duplicate  or  counterfoil ;  hence,  to  make  a  requi- 
sition on  or  upon  a  person  for  a  thing.     (Orig.  an 
Anglo-Indian  use.)     In  later  usage   also  to  draw 
upon  (a  source  of  supply).     Cf.  INDENT  rf.i  4. 

1829  Bengalee  136  Could  it  prove  of  any  service,  .to  offer 
part  of  the  accommodation  for  his  stores?  but  at  all  events, 
he  might  indent  freely  on  hers,  on  their  arrival.  1837 
MACAULAY  in  Life  $  Lett.  (1880)  1.469,  I  have  indented 
largely,  (to  use  our  Indian  official  term,)  for  the  requisite 
books.  1851  F.  HALLin  Benares  Mag,  Vl.  7i9«0/i',  Shefta's 
work .  .is  indented  upon,  by  the  Maulawi,  without  stint  and 
without  acknowledgement.  1859  LANG  H'and.  India  277 
Other  magistrates  had  been  indented  upon  (as  magistrates 
very  frequently  were,  when  ladies  were  nervous  and  travel- 
ling with  only  an  ayah).  1882  SALA  in  Illustr.  Lond.Xews 
30  Sept.  343  The  medical  officers  are  unable  to  '  indent '  on 
the  commissariat  or  ordnance  stores  for  newspapers.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  9  Mar.  14/1  [quoting  Indian  paper]  The  salt 
tax  has  at  last  been  indented  upon  for  covering  the  deficit 
in  our  Budget. 

6.  trans.  Comm.  To  order  by  an  indent ;  to  order 
a  supply  of  (a  commodity).     Cf.  INDENT  rf.1  5. 

1897  ly'acnt.  Cat.  z  Mar.  10/1  On  what  principle  do  you 
work  in  indenting  books  from  England  ?  1899  Ibid.  27  Feb. 
2/2  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Kinder  indented  20,000  tons  of 
Welsh  coal. 

III.  In  other  literal  and  technical  senses. 

7.  trans.  To  make  an  incision  in  (a  board,  etc.), 
for  the  purpose  of  mortising  or  dovetailing  ;  to 
join  or  joint  together  by  this  method. 

(Although  the  evidence  for  the  sense  is  late,  it  appears 


Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  154  The  ranges  are  indented  into  each 
other.  1811  Self  Instructor  135  In  wainscoting,  the  dimen- 
sions are  taken  . .  indenting  the  string  where  the  plane  goes. 
1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  588  Boards  can  be  con- 
nected together  at  any  given  angle  ..  by  indenting  them 
together.  1844  H.  KOUERS  Introd.  Burkes  Wks.  65  He 
put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed.  1876  GWILT  Archil.  Gloss.,  In- 
dented, toothed  together,  that  is,  with  a  projection  fitted  to 

b.  "indent  in,  to  mortise  in,  joint  in  with  art : 

in  quot.  fig. 

1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Char.  Anagram  Wks.  (1711)  231 
An  anagram  ..  fitly  cometh  in  mostly  in  the  conclusion,  but 
so  that  it  appeareth  not  indented  in,  but  of  it  self  naturally. 

8.  Printing.  To  set  back  (from  the  margin  of  the 
column  of  writing  or  type)  the  beginning  of  (one 
or  more  lines),  as  a  means  of  marking  a  new  para- 
graph, of  exhibiting  verse,  etc.;  to  begin  (a  line 
or  a  succession  of  lines)  with  a  blank  space. 

1676  MOXON  Print  Lett,  n  You  must  indent  your  Line 


paragraph  conspicuous  to  the  compositor,  by  indenting  the 
first  line  of  it  far  enough,  absol.  1884  SOUTHWARD  1'ract. 
Print,  (ed.  2)  87  To  set  out  a  paragraph  in  this  style,  the 
compositor  would  be  told  to  '  run  out  and  indent '. 

f  9.  intr.  To  move  in  a  zigzag  or  indented  line ; 
to  turn  or  bend  from  side  to  side  in  one's  course ;  to 
double.  Obs. 

1565  GOLDINO  Ovid's  Met.  vn.  (1303)  "77  But  doubling 
and  Indenting  still  avoids  his  enimies  lips.  1501  SHAKS. 
yen.  ff  Ad.  704  Then  shall  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled 
wretch  Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way.  1607 
TOPSELL  l-'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  176  It  windeth  or  indenteth 
like  a  Serpents  figure.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xiv,  To 
limit  and  Uvell  out  the  direct  way  from  vice  to  vertue..not 
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winding  or  indenting  so  much  as  to  the  right  hand  of  fair 
pretences. 

t  b.  trans.   To  indent  the  way :  in  same  sense. 

i6ia  W.  PARKES  Curlaine-Dr.  (1876)  57  To  see  light- 
headed drunkennesse  indent  the  way  from  side  to  side. 
1622  J.  TAVLOR  (Water  P.)  Water  Connor.  Wks.  (1630)  in. 
5/1  t  rom  side  to  side  he  staggered  as  he  went,  As  if  he 
reeling  did  the  way  indent. 

Indent  inde'nt),  ».'-  Also  4-5  (inf.  and  fa. 
pple.}  endent(e.  [f.  IN-  -  +  DENT  v. 

Although  this  is,  at  least  in  its  radical  part,  ctymologically 
distinct  from  INDENT  v.1,  the  two  are  in  actual  use  (and  perh. 
have  always  been)  consciously  regarded  not  as  distinct 
words,  but  only  as  senses  or  uses  of  the  same  word,  the 
difference  between  them  in  their  primary  signification  being 
much  less  than  that  between  actual  senses  of  INDENT  i'.1. 
This  blending  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  derivatives,  such 
as  indentation,  indenture,  which  owe  their  form  entirely  to 
the  Romanic  INDENT  v.1,  but  have  senses  derived  from  both 
verbs.] 

1.  f  1.  trans.  To  inlay ,  set,  emboss ;  -  DENT  v.  3. 

13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  A.  ion  t>e  topasye  twynne  how  £e 
nente  endent.  ?rt  iqaoMorte  Artk.  3298  His  dyademe  was 
droppede  downe,  dubbyde  with  stonys,  Endente  alle  with 
diamawndis.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.  xxiii.  106  J>e  greece 
. .  es  alt  of  precious  stanes-endentid  with  gold,  c  1435  Torr. 
Portugal  227  Towrres  Endentyd  with  presyos  stonys, 
Schynyng  ase  crystall  clere.  "ic  1475  Syr.  lovje  Degre  788 
Your  sensours  shall  be  of  golde,  Endent  with  asure  many  a 
folde.  a  1640  DRUMM.  OK  HAWTH.  Poems  129  A  Glasse  In- 
dent'd  with  Gems.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffcfs  A  inphith.  368 
The  Marble  . .  in  whicn  he  imagin'd  precious  Stones  were 
indented.  Ibid.  371  Small  Streaks  and  Pieces  of  other 
Metal .  -are  nicely  Indented  and  interspersed  on  the  Statue. 

fig.  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  628  Anon  be  day  with  derk 
endente,  j>e  iny;t  of  deth  dotz  to  enclyne. 

II.  2.  trans.  To  form  as  a  dint,  dent,  or  de- 
pression ;  to  strike  or  force  inwards  so  as  to  form 
a  dent  or  hollow  ;  to  impress. 

c  1400  Beryn  1851  Thus  lanjjelyng  to  ech  othir,  endenting 
euery  pase,  They  entrid  both  in-to  the  hall.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  83  A  huge  Dragon .  .divided  the  earth,  as 
he  went  seeking  to  hide.  .  .Thus  did  he  indent  a  passage  for 
this  River.  1641  Rhode  Island  Colon.  Rcc.  (1856)  I.  115  A 
Manual  Scale  shall  be  provided  for  the  State . .  in  the  Liess  or 
Bond,  this  motto  indented  :  Amor  vincct  omnia.  1693 
DRYDEN  Juvenal  vi.  (1697)  123  Deep  Scars  were  seen  in- 
dented on  his  Breast.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  267  Deep  in 
the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold.  1769  Chron.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  160/2  Having  his  name  indented  only  on  a  tin  plate 
and  not  painted  on  his  cart.  1831  J .  D.  MACLAREN  in  Mem, 
(i860  213  [These]  leave  their  footsteps  deeply  indented. 
1877  I, i..  JEWITT  Half-no.  Eng.  Antitj.  83  Lines  produced 
by  indenting  a  twisted  thong  into  the  soft  clay. 

fig.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  31  Among  all  the 
Lessons  which  Nature  hath  taught,  this  is  the  deepliest 
indented.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  It.  iv.  §  17  The  Danish 
Garrisons  lay  so  indented  in  the  Heart  of  the  Land.  1811-34 
Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  422  Properties,  .which  if  not 
peculiar  to  the  plague  are  indented  upon  it  far  more  strik- 
ingly, than  upon  any  other  disease. 

3.  To  make  a  dint  or  dints  in  the  surface  of  (a 
thing)  with  or  as  with  a  blow ;  to  mark  with  a  sur- 
face hollow,  or  depression  ;  to  dint  or  dent. 

t  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cv.  v,  Icseph  . .  Whose  feete 
..  fretting  irons  did  indent.  1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  114 
A  countenance  Savage  with  bristles  or  indented  with  scars. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xix.  37  Shields  indented  deep  in  glorious 
wars.  1736  S.  WESLEY  Battle  of  Sexes  154  Furrows  deep 
indent  his  batter'd  arms.  1824  LANDOR  Imitg.  Com'.  Wks. 
1846  I.  184/1  Although  the  sabre  does  not  penetrate  the 
metal,  it  indents  it  so  deeply  as  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
1837  DICKENS  Pick™,  xvi,  Mr.  1'ickwick  . .  indenting  his 
pillow  with  a  tremendous  blow. 

Jff-  '798-9  LAMB  Corr.  (1870)  107  Many  a  little  thing 
which  . .  seemed  scarce  to  indent  my  notice  now  presses 
painfully  on  my  remembrance. 

4.  intr.  To  receive  or  take  an  indentation;  to 
become  indented  or  furrowed. 

1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  1, 161  His  countenance  had  indented 
with  Age  before  he  was  old.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  11776) 
VII.  55  The  oyster  ..  breeds  a  large  shell,  and  the  shell 
itself  Indents  to  receive  its  impression. 

Indent  (inde-nt,  i'ndent),  si.1     [f.  INDENT  ».'] 

I.  1.  An  incision  in  the  edge  of  a  thing ;  a  deep 
recess,  strictly  of  angular  form ;  an  indentation. 

1396  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  fv,  in.  i.  104  It  (the  Trent]  shall  not 
winde  with  such  a  deepe  indent,  To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a 
Bottome  here.  1627  SPEED  England  xviii.  1 2  The  whole  in 
Circumference,  traced  by  the  compasse  of  her  mam 
one  hundred  twentie  and  eighl  miles.  1779  FORREST  Voy. 
N  Guinea  268  A  cut,  or  an  indent  into  the  coral  rocks, 
about  a  hundred  foot  broad.  1807.].  JOHNSON  Oriental  Voy. 
40  Simmon's  Bay,  a  cove  or  indent  on  the  western  shore. 
1867  Of  I  DA  Idalia  xxix,  The  cliff  . .  rose  aloft,  curving  in- 
ward and  shaping  one  of  the  many  indents  of  the  irregular 
southern  coast. 

2.  Printing.     The  blank  space  or  set-in  at  the 
commencement  of  a  paragraph :   =  INDEKTIU.V  .'. 

1884  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 

II.  3.    =  INDENTURE  sb.  2  :  in  various  senses. 
1589  PfTTENHAM  Eng.  Pofsiem.  xxiv.  (Arb.)  299  In  nego- 
tiating with  princes  we  ought  to  seeke  their  fauour  . .  and 
not      to  trafficke  with  them  by  way  of  indent  or  condition. 
a  1605  R.  BANNATYNE  Jrnl.  (1806)  346  To  mak  it  as  it  were 
a  contract,  to  be  subscryvit  be  both  the  p.irte,s ;  or  rather 
everie  partie  to  subscryve  thair  awm  part  of  the  indent. 
1710  Vaa  Uamfsk.  Provinc.  Papers  (1868!  II.  623  \  ou  » ill 
call  them  over  by  the  Indent  of  the  Engineer  left  when  he 
received  them.     17148.  SF.WALL />/,•,;>•  i  reb.liSo.O  III.  <•" 
The  Coroner  shewed  me  the  Indent  of  the  Jury.     1820  in 
P  Waning  Talcs  Old  Regime  (1897)  167  Tl> 

been  examined,  this  certitie-  <  •:  •toftjd  BBC! 

sentence  of  Transportation  1897  /•"'// •   '4  ' 

Make  a  note,  Mr.  Comptroller,  to  ascertain  how  ,1  is  that 
the  ship's  indent  was  so  imperfect. 


INDENTED. 

b.  A  certificate  of  a  money  claim  or  the  like; 
spec,  an   indented   certificate    issued  by  tin 
Government,  or  by  a  state  government,  at  the  end 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  for  the  principal  or 
interest  due  on  the  public  debt.  Obs.  cxc.  I/ist. 

1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnli.  t,  Corr.  (1888)  I.  381  Ad- 
venturers who  have  paia  for  shares  arc  exceedingly  , 
for  the  Indents,  which  are  to  be  returned  to  them.     1798 
UAV  Aincr.  Laiu  Rep.  (1809)  I.  121  An  indented  i  • 
(of  loan)  commonly  called  a  general  indent  of  lli- 
South  Carolina.     1809  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Of  in.  (1839)  124 
The  indents  issued  upon  them  [slate  bonds]  for  intt: 
drawn  by  David  Riltenhouse. 

4.  An  official  requisition  for  stores.     (Originally 
by  a  covenanted  servant  of  the  E.  Ind.  Company.; 

1799  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut.  Co/.  Harness  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1837)  I.  46,  I  have  desired  the  commissary  of  supply 
to  be  prepared  at  Bangalore  to  answer  your  indents  fur  every 
thing  that  you  will  want.     1803  —  Let.  to  Sic.  Cm.  18  Apr., 

!    Specifying  in  the  indent  the  contents  of  the  1. ... 

shall  countersign  these  indents.     1871  Daily  AVzcj  21  Sept., 

Any  regimental  quartermaster,  through  the  simple  medium 

of  an  indent,  can  in  any  emergency  obtain  a  supply  of  pro- 

:is  out  of  this.     1892  /'.///  Mall  C,.  15  Nov.  2/1  Indents 

,    were  made  on  the  Medical  Department  for  quantities  which 
soon  nearly  exhausted  the  stores  at  its  command. 

5.  Coinm.  An  order  for  goods,  esp.  one  sent  to 
England  from  abroad. 

1800  Asiat.    Ann.  Reg.,    Proc,    Part,    27/1    From  the 


4/5   The   sudden   fall   in   sterling    exchange  has  checked 
dealers  in  sending  home  indents  to  any  extent.    1891  Times 
9  Oct.  9/3  Indents  come  home  at  rather  better  figun 
to  supplies  abroad  being  light. 

Indent  (i'ndent),  sb*  [f. INDENT  v.-}  A  dint 
or  depression  in  the  surface  of  anything,  made  by  a 
knock  or  blow ;  an  indentation  ;  hence,  any  depres- 
sion, hollow,  or  furrow  in  a  surface. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Matlt.  454  b,  If  a  Spherical  Body 
had  . .  here  and  there  some  irregular  indents  made  in  it. 
1781  THOMPSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  254  Its  surface  was 
full  of  small  indents.  1868  Daily  Tel.  3  July,  This  shot 
made  an  indent  of  4-5  inches,  and  drove  the  12  by  s-inch 
supports  out  between  two  and  three  inches.  1876  II  ••; 
PHREYS  Coin-Coll.  Man.  ii.  11  On  the  other  [side  of  the  coin] 
merely  the  indent  formed  by  the  punch  used  to  drive  the 
metal  into  the  die.  1897  Allbtttt's  Sys!.  *"\f<-d.  l\.  356 
A  superficial  unevenness  in  the  shape  of  scattered  indents 
or  depressions. 

fig.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  vi.  (1875)  77  Character  . .  has 
deeper  indents  in  it  than  are  made  by  any  of  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  that  you  have  adduced. 

Indentation  lindentf ''Jan).  [In  form,  n.  of 
action  f.  INDENT  v.1  (see  -ATION);  but  in  sense 
derived  also  from  INDENT  v.'2] 

I.  Senses  from  INDENT  v.1 

1.  The  action  of  indenting ;  the  condition  of  being 
indented  or  having  the  edge  cut  into  tooth-like 
notches  or  angular  incisions;  denticulation ;  tooth- 
ing. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  247/1  The  form  of  leaves  . .  margin, 
the  manner  of  their  indentation,  and  the  nature  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. 1858  GLENNY  Card.  Erery-day  Bk.  65/2  If  the  edge 
be  smooth,  with  no  indentation,  and  perfectly  circular.  1877 
F.  HEATH  Fern  Ir*.  22  The  indentation  assuming  varioti.> 
shapes,  often  being  deeply  incised. 

2.  with  an  and  //.  A  cut,  notch,  or  angular  inci- 
sion in  the  margin  of  anything ;  a  deep  recess  in  a 
coast -line,  or  the  like ;  a  series  of  incisions ;  a  zig- 
zag moulding,  etc. 

a  1728  WOODWARD  (J .),  The  margins  do  not  terminate  in  .1 
streight  line,  but  are  indented  ;  each  indentation  being  con- 
tinued in  a  small  ridge,  to  the  indentation  that  answers  it 
on  the  opposite  margin.  1796  MOUSE  Amtr.  «,,,<<•  II-  i  i 
The  opposite  Welsh  coast  is  broken  by  various  r 
indentations.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  «,;  Leaves  oblong,  on 
short  leaf-stalks,  blunt,  wing  cleft,  with  indentations.  1853 
KANE  Grinncll  Exp.  xxii.  (1636)  170  (.-.-.plain  Austin  . 
entered  the  same  little  indentation  in  which  five  of  us  were 
moored  before,  a  1862  BUCKLE  Misc.  Htl.  (1872)  I.  302 
The  Greek  coast  is  full  of  indentations. 

3.  /'i-iiitiii^'.  -  IMH-.M-I.  N  .-. 

iS&lWFBSTERS.v.,  Common  indentation,  .hanging  indenta- 
tion. 1884  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  Print.  86  The  first  line  of  the 
paragraph ..  is  shorter  than  the  two  following,  there  being  a 
v.ide>".icealthebeginningofit.  Thisiscallcd  an  indentation. 

II.  Sense  from  INDUN 

4.  The  action  of  impressing  so  as  to  form  a  dent 
or  dint ;  the  dent,  hollow,  or  depression  thus  formed ; 


elevated  points,  .there  was  a  little  inot 
ii  July,  Injurious  compression  uf  a  soft,  n. 
indentation  of  its  wheels.      1880  BASIIAN  R,.un  115  The 
:  its  surface  is  furthe.   i  'he  existence  of 

numerous  superficial  folds  or  indent 

Indented   inde-nttd),  #*  «.'     [f.  INDENT  i'.' 


-r  -          . 

1.  Having  the  edge  or  margin  deeply  cut  with 
angular  incisions;  deeply,  strongly,  or  coarsely 
serrated  along  the  margin. 

CI440  Promp.   Pan:  261,1   Indentyd,  indenlaHt;.     1551 

TURNER  Hertal\   Avl.,  A.anilnun,  is  a  kynde  of  thyslel 

indented  after  the  fashion  of  branke  vrsm.    //•;./.  Ii  J  b,  One 

of  them  hath  leues  lyk  a  plain  tre,  and  depely  endcntyd. 

1601  Hoi  i  AND  Pliny  1.  307  All  (beasts]  that  hauc  teeth  in- 

like  saws,  be  naturally  devoured  of  flesh.     1628 

MILTON  I'acat.  Kitrc.  94  Trent,  who,  like  some  earth-born 

|  the  indented  meads. 


INDENTED. 

.oiiAXtr.  P  'iicr^of  uhit,; 

k,  deeply  indented.  1664  POWE«  Exp.  t;:. 
ha()  .  re  indented,  or  madt 

Ihein-i  l<    i7'5  DKSAOOUIM  l-'im  Ii>ifr  1=7  Platesof  Tin 
..imi  -;h-     »*S'.D-N-  A''"- 

11   n    L  aoo  The  inlets  of  their  indented  ooasL     1077 

Metimes  the  !  ;!iough 

u,'ic|iv  ,  .nargin  beautifully  cut  in,  or  indented. 

b.  Having  a  serrated  or  zigzag  figure,  direction, 
or  course,  as  a  line,  wall,   moulding,  path,  etc.  ; 
'  ructed  with  salient  and  re-entrant  angles,  as 
a  battery,  parapet,  etc. 

1600  SHAKS.  -•*.   I'.  /..  iv.  iii.  1.3  A  green  and  gul  Ided 
M.ake  .  .  with  indented  glides,dld  slip  away.   1660  Bovi  i 
/••  r/  riiys.  avering  or  wnghng  motion, 

'  .     166     Mil  ION 


198 


r.  iz;  With  an  indented  pao 
-ed  himselfe  with  bc>,i  ^peetl  he  could  towards  Them- 
1834  LVTTON  Pompeii  n.  i,  Their  eyes  .  .  fixed  on  the 

Moody  throat  of  the  one,  and  the  indented  talons  uf  the 

other. 

b.  Marked  with  sharp  depressions  on  the  surface, 
as  if  caused  by  the  dint  of  some  instrument. 
Hence  Inde'utedly  adv.,  by  indentation  ;  in  in- 

taglio. 


1753  CIIAMDLIJS  Cycl,  Snppt  h.  \.  CamaieU)  Any  kind  of 
gtin.  whereon  figures  may  be  eng 
or  in  relievo. 


owar          e  ,  , 

"  but  on  his  reare.  1706  PHILLIK  (ed.  Kersey  i,  Indtined 
I  ine  i  in  Fortif.)  a  Line  running  in  and  out  like  the  J  teth 
of  a  Saw  :  often  us'd  on  the  bank  of  the  Counterscarp  upon 
a  River  or  Sea-Coast,  c  1710  CELIA  FIEXXES  Diary  (1888)  72 
There  is  one  walke  all  ye  length  of  the  Garden  .  .it  is  indented 
in  and  out  in  Corners.  1801-19  RtES  Cycl.  s.  v.  Rtdau, 
Redens  redans,  or  redant  in  Fortification.  A  kind  ot  work 
indented  in  form  of  the  teetli  of  a  saw.  .  .  1  1  is  also  called  saw 
work  and  indented  work.  1834-47  J-  s-  MACAULAY  field 
Fortif.  (1851)  15  Some  authors  recommend  an  indented 
parapet  to  obtain  fire  on  the  salient  angles  of  works.  1853 
STOCQUELER  Milit.  Encycl.,  Indented  Line,  in  fortification, 
is  a  serrated  line,  forming  several  angles,  so  that  one  side 
defends  another.  The  faces  are  longer  than  the  flanks 
1875  PARKER  Gloss.  Arc/tit,  (ed.  4)  158  The  other  favourite 
mouldings  of  the  Norman  style,  are.  .the  Indented  [etc.]. 

2.  Her.  Of    an  ordinary,  etc.  :  Having  a  series 
of  similar  indentations  or  notches. 

In  the  Bk.  SI.  Albans  on  Heraldry,  what  is  now  called 
'  embattled  '  is  represented  and  described  as  'indentit  ',  while 
•  irra^it  '  is  used  to  describe  the  modern  indented  figure  ; 
in  Guillim,  however,  the  description  of  'indented'  shows 
it  to  bear  the  current  meaning. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rlk.  2053  A  derfe  schelde,  endenttyd  with 
sable  With  a  dragpne  engowschede.  1470-85  MALORY 
Arthur  ix.  xxxvi,  His  sheld.  .was  endented  with  whyte  and 
black.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albnas,  Her.  D  iij,  Qvarterit  armys  .. 
calde  indenlit  for  .ij.  colowris  oon  in  to  an  othir  by  the 
manerof  teth  ar  indentit.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Frviss.  (1812) 
I.  Ix.  81  His  baner  .  .  was  goules,  a  sheffe,  syluer,  thre 
cheuorns  in  the  sheffe,  bordred  syluer  indented.  1611 
GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  v.  18  He  bearelh  Gules  a  bordure  in- 
dented  Argent.  Ibid.  This  bordure  is  said  to  be  indented, 
because  it  seemeth  to  be  composed  las  it  were)  of  teeth.  1725 
BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.,  Indented,  a  Term  in  Heraldry,  when 
the  Out-Line  of  a  Bordure,  Ordinary,  Sec.  is  in  the  Form  of 
the  Teeth  of  a  Saw.  1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  (J-  Pop.  xii. 
84  Indented,  having  a  serrated  border  line. 

3.  Of  a  legal  document  :  Cut  zigzag  or  wavy  at 
the  top  or  edge;  having  counterparts  severed  by 
a  zigzag  line  ;  esp.  in  deed  'Jill,  etc/  indented  (as 
opposed  to  DEED  POLL)  =!NDENTUKE  sb.  2.     Cf. 
med.L.  chartx  (scripture,  etc.)  indentatx. 

1385  (May  \$,  Award  belli'.  Robert  Earl  of  Fyfe  a»tt  John 
ttf  Logy,  To  the  wytnes  of  the  qwylkis  al  and  syndry  in  thir 
endentyt  lettrys  contenyt,  tyl  like  parte  of  the  forsayde  en- 
denturis  I  hafe  put  my  Cule.  1414  /".  /:".  Wills  1  1882)  62  Made 
by  dede  endented.  1433-50  tr.  in^Jm  (Rolls)  VIII.  432 
Scales  were  not  putte  to  wrytnges  indentede  that  the  kynge 
of  Ynglonde  scholde  have  all  londes  of  the  duchery  ofif 
Aquitanny.  1440  Watsalt  Rules  c.  17  in  dross  Gild  Merck. 
(1890)  II.  240  The  olde  Masters  of  the  Gylde  shall  by  l.yll 
indented  .  .  aelyver  to  the  newe  Masters  alle  the  money, 
plate  [etc.].  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cx.xxii.  116  He  there  in 
yl  presence  made  his  testament,  y4  before  he  had  causyd  to 
be  written  in  .iiii.  sondr>-e  skynnes  endentyd,  to  be  rat!,  & 
than  sealyd  w*  certeyne  of  theyr  sealis,  wherof  yl  one  he 
wyllid  to  be  kept  in  the  tresory  of  Seynt  Denys.  1523 
FITZHI.RB.  Sun'.  20  There  is  no  inaner  of  estates  made  of 
free  lande  by  polle  dede  or  dede  indented.  1679  BEDLOE 
Popish  Plot  1  1  They  were  both  parties  to  the  same  Indented 
Articles.  1706  PHH.UPS,  Deed  Indented,  or  Indenture,  a 
Writing  cut  with  Dents  or  Notches  on  the  top  or  _side  ; 
which  '  .'•  o  or  more  Parts,  and  wherein  'tis  ex- 

press 'd,  That  the  Partius  concerned  have  interchangeably, 
or  severally  set  their  Hands  and  Seals  to  every  Part  of  it. 
1747  CAKTE  I  [  i*t.  A//_C.  I.  581  There  were  three  indented 
copies  made.  1765  BLACKS!  OXK  Coitint.  I.xi.  426  Apprentices 
.  .  are  usually  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented, 
or  indentures,  to  serve  their  masters,  and  be  maintained 
and  instructed  by  them.  1818  CKUISK  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  i  > 
Deeds  are  divided  into  two  sorts  ;  deeds  poll,  or  cut  in  a 
straight  line;  and  deeds  indented.  1845  [see  1 

4.  Bound  or  engaged  by  an  indenture  or  formal 
covenant  :  =  lM>JiXTi  uti)  i. 

1758  Ace.  Miemakis  ,y  Maraektets  105  He  had  been  an 
indented  servant  in  New  England.  1771  SMOLI.I.IT  Humph. 
tY,  Let.  to  Mrs.  Guyllim  28  Apr.,  What  between  his  v.  ill- 
fullness  and  !ns  waste,  his  trumps  and  his  frenzy,  I  lead  tile- 
life  of  an  indented  slave.  1788  WKSLEY  Wks.  (1872!  VII. 
70  Indented  servants,  who  are  legally  engaged  to  remain 
with  you  for  a  term  of  years.  1810  /'///'//  Xotice,  Sydney, 
Australia  21  July  '  Morris)  A  ship  .  .  with  female  c« 
whom  it  is  ..  the  Governor's  intention  to  distriKute  . 
the  settlers,  as  indented  servants.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel. 
24  Sept.,  These  miserable  bondsmen  —  these  indented  ap- 
prentices to  the  great  planter,  Death.  1882  FisKEin//«r/«-'.> 
Mag.  Dec.  1142  There  were  a  few  indented  white  servants. 

5.  Printing.  Of  a  line  of  writing  or  printing  :  Set 
in,  so  as  to  break  the   line  of  the  margin.     See 
INDENT  v.< 

1840  MRS.  i  .'/.  /?.  //.  Home  (1877)  I.  * 

l_  am  sorry  you  do  not  print  th--  (he  indented 

lines. 

Indented   inde-ntcd),  ppl.  a.~    ff.  INDENT  i\- 
u1.]      Impressed,  struck,  or  dinted  in,  so  as 
to  make  a  depression  or  hollow  in  a  surface. 


.  ) 

ngraven  either  indentedly, 


, 

in.  whereon  figures  may 
in  relievo. 

Indentee  indents),  a.  Her.  [ad.  .s 
ad.  mcd.L.  indcntatus,  pa,  pple.  of  indenture  ;  see 
INDENT  z1.1]  (See  quots.) 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  CycLt  Indented^  indt-ntu^.  .  \vhcn  the 
outline  of  a  bordure,  ordinary,  <:tc.  is  notched,  in  form  of  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  1828  BtURY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Indcntec, 
having  indents  not  joined  to  each  other,  but  set  apart,  a> 
indcntec  l't->\L'ru>iset  called  by  the  French  ^bordure  canelcc% 
and  dentclSe  of  each  point. 

Iiidenter  .inde-ntai).  ff.  INDENT  Z/.1  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  indents,  covenants,  or  orders  by  indent. 

1660  HEXHAM,  F.cn  bcspreker,  .,  a  Conditioner,  or  an  In- 
denter.  1897  M<itu-/i.  Guard.  25  Oct.,  Cases..  where  goods 
indented  for.,  are  now  wanted  for  delivery,  the  indenters 
coolly  offering  to  pay  at  the  guaranteed  rate. 

Indentilly  (inde-ntili),  a.  Her.  Also  -illey, 
-elly.  [Corrupted  from  OF.  endcntcU  i.  t«-^Ix--) 

Clientele  DENTELATEU]     (See  quots.) 

1828  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  I,  Indentiiley,  having  long 
indents,  somewhat  resembling  piles  conjoined,  as  a  fesse 
indentilley  at  the  bottom...  These  kind  of  indents  are,  in  old 
authors  upon  heraldry,  sometimes  blazoned  indented  per 
long)  meaning  with  long  indents.  1889  KLVIN  Diet.  Hcr.t 
Indentttllyi  indented  Perlong,  with  notches  much  deeper 
than  usual. 

Indenting  ;inde-ntirj),  vbLsb.^  [f.  INDENT  v.1 
+  -1NG1.]  The  action  of  INDENT  z/.1,  or  the  result 
produced  by  this. 

1.    =  INDENTATION  i  and  2. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  343  The  cost  of  embrowdynge, 
the  demise,  endentynge,  barrynge.  .and  semblable  wast  of 
clooth  in  vanitee.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  261/1  Indentynge, 
hidentacio.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  i.  I  v  a,  In  forme  and  m- 
dentyng  of  the  leafe,  lyke  vnto  an  oke  leafe.  1608  WILLKT 
Hcxapla  Exod.  614  To  carue  or  graue  with  incisions  and 
indenting.  1650  FTLLER  Pisgah  iv.  iii.  44  They  removed 
not  forenght,  but  with  many  flexures  and  indentings.  1787 
G.  WHITE  Skiborne  v.  (1789)  12  The  outline,  in  all  its  curves 
and  indentings,  does  not  comprise  less  than  thirty  mile*. 
1797  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  437/2  Neither  of  these  .  .  take  notice 
of  any  indentings  in  the  curve  .  .  which  divides  the  illumi- 
nated part  from,  the  dark  in  the  disk  of  Venus. 

b.  Her.     (Cf.  INDENTED///,  a.^  2.) 

1486  ££.  St.  Albans,  Her.  C  vj  a,  This  cngniylyng  is  no 
propur  hingage  aftir  the  sight  of  thys  cros  :  bot  rather  an 
endentyng  as  truth  is.  1611  Grn.LiM  Heraldry  i.  v.  (1660) 
28  Every  of  these  Indentings,  entring  into  the  Field,  lessen 
and  take  away  some  part  of  them  as  they  goe, 

f2.  Mortising;  a  mortise  joint:  see  INDENT  v.^  7. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Citron,  xxn.  3  And  myche  yren  .  .  to 
endentyngis  {Vulg.  ad  commissura$\  and  ioynyngis  Dauid 
made  rcdy. 

3.  The  making  of  an  INDENTURE  (a)  or  INDENT 

(J*-1  3-5)- 

1488  in  ffoDalAee.  Hen.  r//  11896)  33  In  makyttg  of.. 
Rekennynges  of  pursers  of  shipps  indentyng  with  diuers 
persons  &  other  muniments.  1618  E.  ELTON  AV/«.  vii.  (1622) 
115  By  way  of  restipulation  or  indenting  with  them  againe. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  u.  ii.  §  40  Though  there  be  no  in- 
denting, and  conditional  capitulating  with  God  (who  is  to 
be  taken  on  any  terms).  1808  PENSON  in  H.  A.  Page  DC 
Quincey(\%n\  I.  vii.  137,  I  must  insist  on  your  indenting 
on  my  funds. 

Indenting  (inde-ntin),  i/£/.  j£.2    [f.  INDENT  -v£ 

-t-  -ING  *.]  The  action  of  INDENT  #.-,  or  the  result 
produced  by  this. 
1.   =  INDENTATION  4. 

1580  Hoi.LYHAN'n  Treas.  //-.  Tong^  E^/;ani-ru>\\  an  in- 
denting.  1606  SYLVESTER  n.  iv.  n.  Afin,'>ii/iiCtn.c  59  Hits 
were  not  seen  but  for  the  Vales  betwixt  The  deep  indentings 
artificiall  mtxt.  1693  /V«7.  Tram,.  XVII.  9515,  1  conclude,  that 
these  Indentings  are  the  places  where  the  Scarf-skin  is  most 
united  to  the  Skin  underneath  it.  1746  BADCOCK  ibfd. 
XLIV.  168  The  only  Part  of  the  Flower  which  appears 
\vith  a  Hollow  or  Indenting  on  its  Top. 

f2.  Inlaying  or  embossing;  inlaid  work.   Obs. 

1730  A.  GORDON  Maffei*  Atnphith.  371  Ornamenting 
Works  of  Metal,  .by  Indenting  and  In-laying.  Ibid.  These 
Indentings  are  of  a  reddish  kind  of  Copper. 

Indenting,  ///.  a.  [f.  INDENT  v.'*  +  -IM.  -.] 
That  indents  or  makes  indentations  on  a  surface. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Mannf.  Me!  at  I.  274  The  contri 
of  uh;U  ;trc  called  indenting  Ljlinders. 

Indention  (inde'njan).      [Irregularly    formed 
from   INDI.XT  r,'.',  instead  of  indentation',  but  in 
sense  derived  also  from  INDKNT  z>.-] 
I.   From  INDENT  v.1 

1.  =  INDENTATION  i  and  2. 

1763  .\'<it.  Hist,  in  Ann.  R(£.  66/1   They  arc  ..  smooth, 
ihkk,    and    without   indention   at   the   edge.     1814 
/'/«/_:•  mg.    in  /-."(  khart,   The  Kay  is   funnt-d   by 

a  deep  indention  in  th*-  mainland.    1861  Hi  i  MI-.,  tr.  M 
I'andon  \\.  in.  ii.  119  A  lamina  of  bone  folded  upoi. 

to  form  three  indentions  on  the  uuter  edge.    1870  F.  K. 
N  Ch.  Lindisf.  126  Each  indention  [is]  enriched  with 
bead  ornament. 

2.  The  indenting  of  a  lino  in  printing  or  writing  ; 
the  leaving  of  a  blank  space  at  the  beginning  of  a 


INDENTURE. 

line  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph. 
etc.  ;  the  blank  space  so  left.  See  INDENT  z>J  s. 

flanging  or  ra'crse  indention,  the  projection  of  the  first 
line  ofa  paragraph,  etc.,  beyond  the  vertical  line  of  those 
that  follow. 

1824  J-  JOHNSON  Typogr.   II.  136  The  mere  indention  of 
an  m  [is]  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  lone  line.     1884  SOUTH- 
WARD Pract.  Print,  (ed.  2)  87  The  whole  would  be  a  '  i 
ing  indention',   because  part  of  the  first  line  would  hang 
over  the  succeeding  ones. 

II.   From  INDENT  v.- 
3.  A  dent  or  dint  :  •=  INDENTATION  4. 

1839  CHATTO  Wood  Engraving  564  It  will  make  a  small 
indention  in  the  [wood]  block,  and  occasion  a  white  or  grey 
speck  in  the  impressions, 

t  Inde'ntment.  Obs.  [f.  INDENT  z/.i  +  -MENT  : 
cf.  F. 


1.  Indentation  (of  the  edge  of  anything). 

1671  GREW  Anat.  PI.  v.  §  4  Yet  is  the  'top  of  the  Empale- 
ment  indented  also  ;  that  the  IndentmentS,  by  being  lapp'd 
over  the  Leaves  before  iheir  exjaiiMun,  muy  then  protect 
them.  1713  in  Connect.  Colon.  AYc.  (1870)  V.  389  There 
must  be  new  cut  on  this  larger  plate,  the  words  on  the 
indentment  at  the  head  of  each  bill. 

2.  An  indenture,  covenant. 

1597-8  Br.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  ii.  (T.),  The  brabling  neighbours 
on  him  call  For  counsel  in  some  crabbed  case  of  Taw,  Or 
some  indentmcnts,  or  some  bond  to  draw.  1599  NASHE 
Lenten  Stuff?  (1871)  99  With  this  indentment  and  caution, 
that,  though  there  be  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it.  .they.  . 
>h:ill  .siipj'ly  it  \\ith  cither.  1611  Sriii  •-!>  Hist.  Gt.  Brit,  ix. 
viii.  S  14.  540  Sundry  great  Lords  of  eyther  side  were  by  in- 
dentment of  Writing,  made  sureties  to  the  counter-part. 

Indentor  (inde*nt3j).  Cowtn.  [f.  INDENT  v.1 
6  +  -OB.]  One  who  indents  or  writes  an  order  for 
goods. 

1883  Month,  Exant.  30  Nov.  4/5  There  have  been  hea\y 
arrivals  [at  Bombay]  on  account  of  native  indt-iuois.  1886 
Daily  News  2^  Sept.  2  ^  All  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same  the  indentor  from  India  pays  iiiurc  or  less  gold 
according  to  the  state  of  the  exchange. 

Indenture  (inde'ntiuj),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  en- 
dentur(e,  5  -or,  -our,  7  -er;  5-6  indeutour,  6 
-er,  5-  indenture.  [In  form  (ME.  endcntitre}  a. 
OF.  endentcurc  (later  --we}  indentation,  furnishing 
with  teeth,  f.  L.  type  *indentatnra*  f.  *imlentat-j 
ppl.  stem  of  *indenta-re  INDENT  vl  :  cf.  L.  dcntat-tts 
DENTATE,  and  see  -URE.  But  in  sense,  representing 
also  INDENT  v.'*] 

I.  Senses  derived  from  INDENT  v^ 

1.  The  action  of  indenting  or  notching  a  thing  on 
the  edge  ;  an  angular  notch,  indentation,  or  incision 
in  the  edge  or  border  of  anything. 

1671  GREW  Anat.  Pt.  \.  §  45  The  Lobes  of  the  Seed,  have 
both  a  little  Indenture.  1686  PLOT  Staffordslt.  239  \Vhii.  h 
counterchanging  of  the  ridges  make  the  indentures  on  the 
sides.  1602  RA\  Disso/.  World  u.  iv.  (1732*  138  Some  serrate 
with  small  teeth  others  with  great  indentures.  1723011  AMBKRS 
tr.  Le  C  fire's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  96  A  little  Indenture  or 
Retreat,  BC,  not  exceeding  a  Minute  in  depth.  1763  WIN- 
MIKOP  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  506  The  Sun's  limb,  undulating 
.  .  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  when  the  indenture, 
formed  by  the  Planet  upon  it,  intirely  ceased.  1818  SCOTT 
Kob  Roy  xxxvi,  This  noble  lake  ..  spreads  its  ba^c  around 
the  indentures  and  promontories  of  a  fair  and  fertile  land. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  ff  Ball.)  Canu'j  11  Till  lips  and 
teeth  bite  in  their  sharp  indenture.  1883  HOLDER  vnllarpcrs 
Mag.  Jan.  181/1  Those  who.  .linger  along  the  indentures  of 
rocky  shores  on  summer  nights. 

fb.  Jointing  by  means  of  notches  or  indenta- 
tions :  cf.  INDENTING  vbl,  slf.1  2.  Obs. 

13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  13.  313  penne  cleme  hit  (the  ark]  with 
clay  cotnly  wlth-inne  &  all  pe  endentur  dryuen  daube  with- 
uuten. 

2.  A  deed   between   two  or  more   parties  with 
mutual  covenants,  executed  in  two  or  more  copies, 
all  having  their  tops  or  edges  correspondingly  in- 
dented or  serrated  for  identification  and  security. 
Hence,  A  deed  or  sealed  agreement  or  contract 
between  two  or  more  parties,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  its  form. 

Originally  both  copies  were  written  on  one  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  paper,  and  then  cut  asunder  in  a  serrated  or  sinuous 
line,  so  that  when  brought  together  again  at  any  time,  the  two 
edges  exactly  tallied  and  showed  that  they  were  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  original  document  :  hence  the  oxp;- 
•  pair  of  indentures  '.  Occasionally  a  word,  sentence,  or  figure 
was  engrossed  uii  the  sp.ice  wli-jre  they  were  divided,  as  in 
the  space  between  a  bank  cheque  and  it.-,  couni' 
(The  earliest  sense,  and  app.  of  Eng.  or  Anglo-  Fr.  >> 
[1304  Rolls  ofParlt.  1.  164,  '2  Et  fiat  Indentura  inter  ipsiim 
S;  Coronatoreni.    1339  Hid.  II.  107/2  Sous  certeyncs  Con- 
dicions  comprises  es  Endentures  sur  ceo  faites,  et  en-  -i  , 
1375  UAKBOCR  Bruce   \.  513  The  barownys  thu-  ;u.eonl>i 
ar,  And  that  Ilk  nycht  writyn  war  Thair  Endc-nturis,  and 
.tythis  maid.     Ibid.  565  Dot  the  Endentur  till  hint  gaf  lie, 
I  hat  soune  schauyt  the  IniquSte.     1443  SIR  '! 
Mills  ()ri^f.  I.  <.it.  SL-I,  n.  I.  97  Al>  it,  be  h>^  endenturt  made, 
betwix  the  forsaytl   noble  kyng  and   the   forsayd  Tlionjas 
Kokeby,  pleinll  appitrs.     1480  CAXION  Chron,  I'-n.^-  L  \l\iii. 
I.-7  The  fourme  of  ai.cord  .  .  was  in  a  payr  of  Endcsr 
and  they  put  her  lea  at  one  part,  and  they  that 

:   in   the  kynges  name  putt  her  scales  to  that  other 
jMi't   of  cntlentures.      1494    FAHYAN  (."/;- 
i.oncludyd    a    ,  <-   tlie   Kynge  ^   td1 

:  10  be  tlelyuered  vnto  theym  the  Chart  yr  or  Enden- 
lure  tailed  Ka^irian,  v.itli  many  other  thynges.    1534  U 
Com/.  HI.  Wks.  1228  8  as  it  were 

iiitivntures  bet  went  (i-"|  and  you,  what   tiling  you  will  doe 

:   doe.     1594  V 
isf  Pt.  Symbol.  §  101.   1596  MIAKS.  i  //*•«.  //',  in.  i.  80  And 
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our  Indentures  Tripartite  are  drawne  :  Which  beine;  sealed 
entercbangeably  .  .  Tomorrow,  Cousin  Percy,  you  and  I, 
And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth.  1598  HAK- 
i  UTJ  i  l',<y.  I.  164  One  part  of  which  indentures  remameth 
in  the  custodie  of  the  English  ambassadors,  and  the  other 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  Prussia.  1628 
COKE  On  Litt.^  i.  229  a,  If  a  deed  beginneth,  H&c  Indcn- 
turn,  &c.  and  in  troth  the  Parchment  or  Paper  is  not  in- 
dented, this  is  iiD  indenture,  because  words  cannot  make  it 
indented.  .  .  It  may  be  an  Indenture  without  words,  but  not 
by  words  without  indenting.  1706  [see  INDENTED  J  3],  1767 
[see  INDENT  t».1  2].  _  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  (.1877)  150 
Deeds  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  Deeds  poll  and  Inden- 
tures. 1845  Act  3-y  9  \~ict.  c.  io6§5  A  deed  executed  after 
the  said  first  day  of  October  1845,  purporting  to  be  an  in- 
denture, shall  have  the  effect  of  an  indenture,  although  not 
actually  indented. 

"b.  spec.  The  contract  by  which  an  apprentice  is 
bound  to  the  master  who  undertakes  to  teach  him  a 
trade  ;  also  the  contract  by  which  a  person  binds 
himself  to  service  in  the  colonies,  etc. 

To  take  up  one's  indentures,  to  receive  the  indenture  back 
from  the  master  in  evidence  of  the  completion  of  apprentice- 
ship or  service. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  16  He  to  haue  his  indentour 
of  his  prentished  ye  wiche  I  hadde  in  kepyng.  1542-3  Act 
34  $  35  Hen.  F///,  c.  18  The  same  indentures  of  appren- 
tisehode,  shall  comprehende  like  couenauntes.  a.  1635 
NAUNTOH  Fragin.  Reg'-.  (Arb.)  14  Fortune  calling  to  mind, 
that  the  time  of  her  servitude  was  expired,  gave  up  her 
Indentures.  1745  De  Foe*s  Eng.  Tradesman  i.  (1841)  I.  8 
An  apprentice  who  has  served  faithfully  and  diligently, 
ought  to  claim  it  as  a  debt  to  his  indentures.  Ibid.  xii. 
(1841)  I.  87  They  who  contract  matrimony  should  forfeit 
their  indentures.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett.Amer,  98  The  inden- 
ture of  the  boy  expires  when  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


ture  o  te  oy  expres  wen  e  s  twenty-one  years  o  age. 
1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xxxv,  I  have  broke  my  indenture,  and 
I  think  of  running  my  country.  1862  Lond.  Rev.  23  Aug. 


.       .      .      , 
ship  ;  entitled  to  take  up  his  Indentures. 

c.  An  official  or  formal  list,  inventory,  certificate, 
etc.,  prepared  (orig.  in  duplicate)  for  purposes  of  con- 
trol, as  a  voucher,  etc.,  and  properly  authenticated. 

[1300  Indenture  in  Nat.  MSS.  Scot.  II.  No.  10  Indenture 
de  nominibus  equitum  et  peditum  commorancium  in  muni- 
cione  castri  de  Edenborghe  a  .xxvij.0  die  Nouembris  anno 
regni  Regis  Ed  ward  i  .xxix.°] 

1420  E.  E.  /FzV/.s  (1882)  45  Thys  endenture  makyth  men- 
cion  of  }*  goodes  |?at  I  .  .  jyve  to  sertayn  personis.  1497 


egsters  o  aryages  uryaes  an  crsenynges  we 
and  orderly,  and  to  present  the  copie  of  them  once  a  yere 
by  Indenture,  to  the  Ortlinarie  or  his  officers.  1651  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  n.  xiv.  11739^  77  The  names  of  the  person^ 
elected,  .shall  be  returned  by  Indenture  between  the  Sheriff 
and  the  Elizors.  1707  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  xvi. 
225  (List  Officers  Navy)  Surveyor  .  .whose  Office  is  .  .  to 
estimate  the  Value  of  Repairs  by  Indenture.  1846  MAO 
CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  319  The  election  of 
scholars  [at  Eton]  takes  place  every  year  .  .  The  usual  num- 
ber admitted  on  what  is  termed  the  indenture  [i.e.  between 
King's  Cull,  and  Eton],  at  each  election,  is  twenty-four. 
[This  ceased  in  1871.]  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xix. 
362  The  persons  arrested  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  ordin- 
aries by  indenture  to  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  arrest. 
d.  jig.  Contract,  mutual  engagement. 

1540  MORVSINE  I'ives'  Introd.   IVysd.  Gvij,  We  haue  by 


II.  Senses  derived  from  INDENT  v.z 
t  4.  An  inlaying  or  embossing.  Obs. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \.  7  Her  eye  is  indented  all  over 
with  a  pure  Emerauld-grcen,  and  all  latticed  or  chequered 
with  dimples  ..  which  makes  the  Indentures  look  more 
pleasantly. 

5.  A  hollow  or  depression  in  a  surface;  =  INDEN- 
TATION sb.  4.. 

1793  SMEATOS  Edystone  L.  §  245  Little  indentures  upon 
the  surface  of  the  courses.  1822  AVrc  Monthly  Mag.  VI. 
334  Furrows  ..  left  by  the  indentures  of  vessels'  bottoms. 
1872  LE  FANU  In  a  Glass  Darkly  I.  201  He  pointed  to 
a  deep  indenture,  as  if  caused  by  a  heavy  pressure. 

III.  6.  attrik.  and   Comb,    (from  I.1),  as   fin- 
denture  English,  the  language  of  legal   deeds  ; 
indenture-fashion,  indenture-wise  adv. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholcm.  n.  (Arb.i  in  As  if  a  wise  man 
would  take  Halle*  Cronicle,  where  moch  good  matter  i^ 
quite  marde  with  Indenture  Engllfihe,  and  tiiM 


waved  Indenture  fashion,  and  poysoned. 
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Inde'nture,  v.     [f.  INDENTURE  */>.,  in 
unconnected  senses,  related  to  both  vi 

I.  From  INDENTURE  .>?/>.  -2  -.  \  -.  • 

fl.  intr.  To  enter  into  an  indenture;  to  cnvc- 
nant.  Obs. 

1658  R.  FitANCK  North.  Mttit.  (1821)  79  Hee's  but  slip!  t,. 
the  bottom  to  recruit  himself  and  indenture  with  stones  to 
oblige  their  protection. 

2.  trans.  To  bind  by  indentures,  esp.  as  nn  ap- 
prentice or  servant. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Snnrke  I  iij  b,  A  good  Christian  will 
not,  cannot  atturn  and  indenture  his  conscience  over  ;  to  be 
Represented  by  others.  1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  .Monthly  J /</£•. 
XXVI.  ii  i  Men.  .too  deficient  in  skill,  or  industry,  or  charac- 
ter, to  be  employed  or  indentured  by  the  profession.  1834 
HT.  MARTINKAI' JA'j-rt/n.yyThe  plan  of  indent tmn.. 
to  colonial  settlers.  1884  Daily  News  13  Oct.  4/8  Mr.  Cole 
..was  indentured  as  a  clerk  or  writer  to  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  Francis,  Palgrave. 

II.  From  INDENTURE  sb.  3. 

f  3   intr.  To  move  in  a  zigzag  line ;  to  zigzag.  Obs. 

1631  BRATHWATT  Whitttsits.  Wint'-soaker  102  Indenturing 
along  in  some  blinde-alley,  hee  terribly  affrights  the  pas- 
senger if  hee  meete  any  :  for  hee  coasts  here  and  there,  as 
if  it  were  Saint  Anthomes  fire,  or  some  ignis  fatnus.  1635 
HLLYWOOD  Hierarck.  134  I.L.)  They  took  Their  staves  in 
hand,  and  at  the  good  man  strook  :  But,  by  indenturing, 
still  the  good  man  'scap'd. 

III.  From  INDENTURE  sb.  5.     (INDENT  z/.2) 
4.  trans.  To  make  an  indentation  in ;  to  indent, 

furrow. 

c  1770  WOTY  Autumnal  Song  (T.),  Age  may  creep  on,  and 
indenture  the  brow.  1854  DOBELL  Balder  v.  32  Immemorial 
plains  Indentured  where  the  furrows  fill  with  flowers  As  with 
a  Tynan  rain. 

Hence  Indenturing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1632  T.  TAYLOR  GofTs  Judgem.  n.  vii.  (1642)  108  Two 
Gallants . ,  overtaken  with  Wine . .  loath . .  to  take  the  benefit 

of  a  li^ht,  because  their  indenturing  should  not  be  observed. 
1898  in  \\'estm.  Gaz.  7  Jan.  3/1  The  Imperial  sanction  had 
been  given  to  the  indenturing  of  the  Bechuana  rebels. 

Indentured  (inde'ntiiiid),///.  a.  [f.  INDEN- 
TURE v.  -f  -ED  !.] 

1.  Bound  by  indentures,  esp.  as  an  apprentice  or 
servant. 

1757  in  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.  6  George  Woods, 
Kastcheap,  Indentured  Master.    1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond. 
(ed.  3)  III.  241  An  attorney  at  Oxford,  who  . .  consented  to 
receive  me  as  his  indentured  clerk.     1808  W.  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly   Mag.   XXVI.    in    Indentured    bond-slaves   are 
shipped  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  for  Canada,  and  in- 
dependent North-America,  in  considerable  numbers.     1882 
Daily  News  17   Mar.  5/3  The  employment  of  indentured 
labourers  [coolies]  from  India. 

2.  Indented,  having  the  border  incised. 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Apr.  6/1  The  three  towns  on  the 
densely  timbered,  deeply  indentured  Vancouver  Island. 

tlnde'nturely, <?</?'.  [f. INDENTURED.  +  -LT-.] 
In  the  way  of  an  indenture,  by  making  indentures. 

1525  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  ^(1814)  302  (Jam.)  That  all  gudis  and 
artilyery  . .  sail  be  put  in  the  handts  of  the  provest  of  Abir- 
dene. .be  auctentick  Inuentore  indentourly  maid. 

I  indenture  ship  (.inde'ntuujip).  rare.  [f.  IN- 
DENTURE sb.  2  b  +  -SHIP.]  The  position  of  being 
indentured  as  an  apprentice,  servant,  etc. 

1878  Daily  News  7  Jan.  5/2  Misgivings  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  extending  the  indentureship  system,  which  in  other 
colonies  has  notoriously  provoked  grave  scandals.  1882-3 
S.  M.  JACKSON  in  SchaflT  EncycL  Rctig.  Knowl.  1252  A  few 
months  of  indentureship  to  a  shoemaker. 

I'ndentwise,  wfo*  [f-  INDENT  s/>.}  +-WISE.] 
After  the  form  of  an  indenture,  with  a  counterpart. 

1758  J-  BLAKE  Plan  M,ir.  Syst.  8  The  sheet  is  then  to  be 
cut  in  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom,  indentwise,     1758 
Aft  32  Geo.  II,  c.  10  §  38  Which  two  Columns  ..  shall  be 
joined  with  some  Flourish  or  Device,  through  whicli  the 
outermost  Tickets  may  be  cut  off  Indentwise. 

t  Indepa-rtable,  a.  Obs.  [Ix- :-.]  That 
cannot  be  parted  or  separated;  inseparable.  So 
f  Indepa'rted  a.,  not  parted  or  separated. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  27  Thei  by-tokneb.  -he  trinite. . 
Thre  persons  in-departable.  1434  MISVN  Mend.  Life  126 
C)  lufe  indepartyd,  o  lufe  singulere.  1435  —  /Vn-  oj  Lw 
123  Luf  truly  is  indepartyd  qwhen  ..  |>e  mynde  is  kyndyld 
and  to  criste  with  ^ght  vndepartyd  drnv». 

t  Indepe-nd,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IN-  :i  4-  DE- 
PEND, after  independent :  cf.  also  indeptndittg.] 
wtr.'tTo  be  independent,  or  to  profess  Indepen- 
dency. 

1649  G.  DANIRL  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II,  xcviii,  And  Newer 
Lights,  old  Rights  may  vilepend  ;  But  wee  inu-t  All  be  Iixt 
or  Independ. 

Independence  (ind/'pe-ndens\  Also  S  -ance. 
[f.  Ixj)EPENDENT  :  see  -ENCE  ;  or  f.  IN-  :I  +  DEPEN- 
JU:NCE.  Cf.Y.i}i(h!ptinfance(\6$o  in  Hatz.-I  "arm. ', 
It.  independent  (Florio,  1611).] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  independent  ; 
the  fact  of  not  depending  on  another  (with  various 
shades  of  meaning :  seethe  adj.);  exemption  from 
external  control  or  support;  freedom  from  subjec- 
tion, or  from  the  influence  of  others;  individual 
liberty  of  thought  or  action.  Rarely  in  bad  sense  : 
Want  of  subjection  to  rightful  authority,  insub- 
ordination. 

Declaration  of  Independence  :  see  DBCLABATIOS  6. 

1640  Br.  HAI.L  Humble  Rcunmstr.  i  R.),  Some .  .can  be  con- 
tent  to  admit  of  an  orderly  subordination  ,•* 
to  presbyteries,  and  tho-.-  again  to 
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The  mobility  and  perfect  imlependem  - 
tides  of.  .gases.     1885  l>aily  A'cTc.f  21  t)cc,  5/1  A  .   scheme 
,    for  conceding  legislative    independence   on    i 

subjects  to  Ireland.    1895  '  IAN  M.u  LAHI  N  '  AniJ  Lam 
273  (/?  S<'>^'aHt  Lass\  It    '  nafcin' 

the  bairns'  claithes,  and  work  in  the  fields  a'  day  tae  earn 
their  schnlin',  an'  a'  tae  keep  her  independence,  a-  tb'-y  <  a't, 
b.  Const,  on,  upon,  of,  \s.\t:\\  from. 
1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Retiff.  (18501  I.  235  Her  independ- 
ence from  the  body.     1761  Hi  MI;  Hist.  Eng.  I.  App.  ii.  360 
The  dignified  clergy,  .pretended  to  a  total  independence  on 
the  State.     1768  *\cw  Hautpsli.  rror.  I'ap.  ^873)  VII.  250 
The  House  of  Burgesses  .  .  have  therefore  thought  proper 
to  represent  ..  That  they  do  not  affect  independence  of  their 
parent  Kingdom.     1771  (MMLSM.  ///A.',  i  //.  .  ],  ;'.:,  A  pn-- 
tence  of  independence  upon  secular  po\\  cr.  1852  HAU  1  1: 
Hlithedalt-  Rein,  xix.  Our  habitual  independence  of  ci  ' 
tional  rules.      1867  1  KI  IMAN  Xcnit.  (Vw?.   I.  iii.  159  The 
independence  of   the    English   Crown    upon   any   foreign 
superior.  1896  BRV  I  une  250  A.  .conven- 

tion, signed  at  Bloemfontein  in  February,  1854,  declared  the 
independence  from  the  British  crown  of  the  inhabitant!  uf 
the  country,  .between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers. 

2.  concr.  A  competency:—  iMMPBnnoicn  jil. 

1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  I.  iv,  As  early  as  most  men  can 
afford  to  marry,  who  are  not  born  to  an  independence.  1837 
DICKF.NS  1'itk-i:  viii,  She  possessed  that  most  desirable  of 
all  requisites,  a  small  independence.  iteTRACKSUY  />>;• 
dMUUfXXviil,  You  are  heir  to  a  little  independence.  1874 
DASENT  Half  n  Life  II.  41  He  was  :tn  old  man  \vh» 
made  an  independence. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

Independence  Day,  July  4,  the  day  on  which,  in  1776,  the 
j     Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  ;  celebrated  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  as  a  national  holiday. 

1860   BARTLETT  Diet.   Amcr.,   Indeponicnct  Pay.     1875 
Graphic  10  July  30/3  As  the  Fourth  of  July  fell  this  >  . 
a   Sunday,'    Independence    Day'    was   observed    by   the 
Americans  resident  in  London  on  Monday,  the  jib  hut., 
w  bo  dined  together  at  the  (  rysial  Palace.     1894  /'<•/ 
Monthly  XLIV.  481  These  independence-loving,  self-govern- 
ing mountaineers.     1898  Daily  ,\V;w  7  Sept.  5/7  Tooffer.  . 
inducements  to  the  independence  party  to  co-operate. 

Independency  (ind/pe'ndfiai).      Also   7-8 
-anoy.     [f.  as  prec.  -  -F.NTY.] 

1.  =prec.  I.     Now  rare. 

1611    FLORIO,    IndcpiiuLn^a,    intlependencie.      1645   H. 
MABTI-N  •iillf   The  Independency  of  England  Maintained 
against  the  Scottish  Commissioners.     1646  SIR'!'.  L; 
J'senti.  Ep.  T.  iii.  12  The  independency  of  their  causes,  and 
contingency  in  their  events.     1647  MAY  Hist.  Part.  \.  v.  35 
The  independency  of  that  kingdome.    ,11670   Run 
Truth   1680)  185  Then  will  God  be  determined  in  his  ;. 
from  something  without  himself,  which  is  to  take  away  his 
independency  and  self-sufficiency.     1737  Pore  Her.  I-  p.  i. 
vii.  70  '  Give  me  ',  I  cry'd,  (enough  for  me   '  My  Bread,  and 
Independency  !'     1748  CHF.STERF.  Lett.  11792)  II.  a 
The  Seven  United  Provinces;  whose  independency  was  [n-t 
allowed  by  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Munster.     1775  J.  ADAMS 
in  l-'am.  Lett.  (1876)  66  Suspicions  entertained  of  designs  of 
independency  ;  an  American  republic.     1790  BF.WICK  Hut. 
O«(K/;v/Au8o7)  r  The  \\ildand  extensi\e  plains..  »  here  he 
[the  horse]  ranges  without  controul.in  a  stato  of  entire  inde- 
pendency.    1829  I.  TAYLOR  F.ntlius.  iii.  11867.  55  Reason  as 
well  as  faith  .  .  demands  that  we  deny  indcpend. 
ever  is  created.     1884  1'all  Mall  <;.  16  Fell.  8/2  Urged  to 
maintain  the  indi; 

b.  Const,  on.  upon,  of,  rarcly/»OT. 

1624  F    WHITE  Rcfl.  Fitter  45°  '"  •'"'    extasie  there  is 
alienation  and  independencie  of  th, 
1630  PRYN 
lion,  and  its  in-di-j  •  '"''•.    l6^  '  '• 

371  In  regard     of  my  independeni  \  i 
.   Diary  (1877)  V.  43?    I" 

' 
Gar.  I.  256  A  desirable  degi. 

5.        1841-4    I 

Sor.  i.  ix.    i?;- 

which  circumscribe  US  OH 

2.  That  sysum  t.;  M!  polity  in  which 

each  local  congregation  of  bci:. 

a  church  independent  of  any  external  authority: 
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INDEPENDENT. 

Independency.  1694  Prtvid.  God '95  Those  they  then  called 
Puritans,  .were  divided  about  Church-Government,  some  for 
Presbytery  and  others  for  Independency.  1733  NEAL  Hist. 
rurit.  II.  107  His  f  Robinson's)  peculiar  sentiments  of 
Church  discipline,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Indepen- 
dancy.  1871  G.  H.  CL-RTEIS  Bamfton  Lect.  ii.  41  The 
cradle  in  which  Independency  was  nurtured  was  the  Non- 
Conforming  Puritanism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  concr.  a.  //.  Independent  things ;  things  un- 
related to  each  other. 

1659  Bp.  WALTON  Conrid.  Consitlrrtd  g  The  whole  being 
'riidis  indigestaque  moles',  a  confused  heap  of  Indepen- 
dencies. [A  pun  on  sense  2.] 

b.  An  independent  or  autonomous  state.     (Cf. 
DEPENDENCY  4  c.) 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India.  II.  v.  ii.  355  Of  these  indepen- 
dencies, the  most  important  ..  was  that  ..  which,  .included 
the  whole  of  the  vast  province,  or  region  of  Berar.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  it.  xxv.  IV.  16  Many  petty  independencies, 
small  towns,  and  villages. 

c.  A  person  of  independent  means. 

1866  CARLYLE  Ed-M.  Irving  125  Expecting  to  be  flat- 
tered like  an  independency,  as  well  as  paid  like  an  inn. 
keeper. 

d.  A  competency;   a  fortune  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  the  possessor  to  earn  his  living  : 
=  prec.  2. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xiii.  87,  I,  who  never 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  independency  bequeathed 
me.  1804  W.  TENXANT  lad.  Recreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  286  Men  .. 
who  leave  their  native  country  with  the  sole  view  of  acquir- 
ing an  independency.  1886  L'fool  Daily  Post  5  Mar.  4/5 
The  deceased  had  something  in  the  nature  of  an  indepen- 
dency, however  modest. 

Independent  (independent),  a.  and  sb.     Also 
7-8  -ant.     [f.  IN-  3  +  DEPENDENT  :  cf.  K.  indt- 
pendant  (c  1000  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  independente 
(Florio,  1598).]     Not  dependent. 
A.  adj. 

1.  Not  depending  upon  the  authority  of  another, 
not  in  a  position  of  subordination  or  subjection ; 
not  subject  to  external  control  or  rule  ;  self-govern- 
ing, autonomous,  free. 

1611  H.  JACOB  Declar,  ty  Plainer  Open.  13  [Each  con- 
gregation is]  an  entire  and  independent  body-politic,  endued 
with  power  immediately  under  and  from  Christ.  1651 
HOBBF.S  Let'iatk.  it.  xxix.  172  It  is  not  one  independent 
Common-wealth,  but  three  independent  Factions.  1^74 
J.  HRVANT  MytkoL  II.  40  Attica  . .  was  divided  into  . .  in- 
dependant  hamlets.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N.  I.  viii.  (1869) 
I.  73  An  independent  workman,  such  as  a  weaver  or  shoe- 
maker. 1881  MRS.  PITMAN  Mission  L.  Greece  <$•  Pal.  37  In 
1829,  Greece  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state, 
having  its  own  king  and  government.  1885  J.  MARTINEAU 
Types  Eth.  Tk.  II.  10  The  theory  of  an  autonomous  or 
independent  conscience. 

b.  Const,  (/(formerly  on,  upon ,  front) . 

1651  HOBBES  Gffvt.  •$•  Soc.  xv.  §  18.  258  An  opinion,  that 
there  is  any  man  endued  with  a  Soveraignty  independent  from 
God.  1680  MORDEN  Geoff.  Red.,  Brit.  Isles  (1685)  15  These 
Islands,  .were  first  possessed  by  divers  People,  independent 
one  upon  the  other.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  489  The  Town  of 
St.  Gaul  is  a  little  Protestant  Republick,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  Abbot.  1776  (13  June)  Amkerst  Rec.  (1884)  70  'i 
Voted — That  should  the  Honourable  Congress,  for  the  safety 
of  the  united  Colonies  in  America :  Declare  them  Indepen- 
dant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great-Britain;  We.,  solemnly 
engage  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the 
measure.  1785  T.  BALGUY  Disc.  115  It  has  been  said,  .that 
the  church  is  independent  on  the  state. 

2.  (with  capital  /.)   Belonging  or  adhering  to 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  called  INDEPEN- 
DENCY (q.v.,  sense  2)  :   =  CONGREGATIONAL  3. 

Also  applied  to  that  political  party  in  the  I7th  century  of 
which  the  Independent  churches  formed  the  chief  element. 

(l6n  :  see  i.]  1641  T.  LECHFORD  PI.  Dealing  or  News 
fr.  Nno  Eng.  79  The  Congregational!  independent  govern- 
ment, whereof  I  have  had  some  experience.  1653  W.  DELL 
TryalSfir.  82  Sydrach  Simpson,  one  of  the  first  Pastors  of 
an  Independant  Congregation  in  England.  111654  SEI.DEN 
Tatlf-t.  (Arb.)  57  Both  the  Independant  man,  and  the 
Presbyterian  man  do  equally  exclude  the  Civil  Power, 
though  after  a  different  manner.  1660  R.  COKE  Pmuer  f, 
Slay.  262  The  Army,  commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
turned  out  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  beaded 
the  Independent  party.  ,1  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Retell. 
vnl.  §  259  The  Independent  party  (for  so  they  were  now 
[1645]  contented  to  be  call'd,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
which  was  styled  Presbyterian).  1676  W.  HUBBARD  Happi- 
ness of  People  35  Why  else  doe  wee  in  New  England., 
practise  the  discipline  of  them  called  Independant,  or  Con- 
gregational Churches?  1712  ADDISOX  Spect.  No.  494  Pi 
A  very  famous  independent  minister.  1766  ENTICK  London 
IV.  8  There  is  an  Independent  meeting-house.  1831  (ti'.lc) 
Declaration  of  the  Faith,  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Con- 
gregational or  Independent  Dissenters.  1871  G.  H.  CL-RTF.IS 
Bampton  Lect.  ii.  40  The  Independent  system  does  not 
concern  itself  with  either  Ritual  or  Doctrine. 

3.  Not  depending  on  something  else  for  its  exist- 
ence, validity,  efficiency,  operation,  or  some  other 
attribute ;  not  contingent  on  or  conditioned  by  any- 
thing else,     a.   Const,  as  in  sense  I. 

1614  JACKSON  Crte.i  m.  xxix.  |  5  His  faith  [is]  no  other- 
wise independent  of  any  externall  proposal!  then  ours  is. 
r',  ";  .L™*F*CR  ''""""•  *•*•&.  73  The  will  is  inde- 


Things  real,  and  independent  on  Taste  and  Opinion  1771 
PRIESTLKV  /«*/.  Kflig.  (,782)  I.  276  They  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  one  another.  1790  PALF.V  //,»-.»• 
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Paul.  i.  F 13  The  instances  are  independent  of  one  another. 
1816  PLAVFAIR  Nat.  Phil.  II.  323  This  is  quite  independent 
of  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  and  would  be  the  same  though 
the  Earth  were  truly  spherical.  18858.  Cox  Exposit.  Ser.  I. 
ix.  107  An  argument  ..  wholly  independent  of  the  teaching 
of  Scripture. 

b.  simply.  Not  depending  upon  the  existence  or 
action  of  others,  or  of  each  other  ;  existing,  acting, 
conducted,  or  obtained  in  a  way  apart  from  and  un- 
affected by  others,  as  independent  action,  inquiry, 
investigation,  conclusion,  results,  account,  record, 
information,  evidence-,  also  of  the  agent,  as  in- 
dependent investigator,  observer,  witness,  etc. 

1790  PALF.V  fforx  /*<*«/;  1.  P  6  No  danger  of  confounding 
the  production  with  original  history,  or  of  mistaking  it  for 
an  independent  authority.  Ibid.  iv.  No.  iv,  It  is  the  junc- 
tion of  two  conclusions,  deduced  from  independent  sources. 
Ibid.  v.  No.  ii,  Two  records  . .  manifestly  independent,  that 
is  manifestly  written  without  any  participation  of  intelli- 
gence. 1865  EARLE  Two  Saxon  Chron.  Introd.  37  Some 
of  the  independent  entries  of  C  countenance  its  Abingdon 
origin.  Ibid.  45  Other  independent  annals  about  the  same 
date,  e.  g.  1031,  1032,  1043,  argue  the  presence  of  such  a 
source.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  yi.  510  Something 
is  proved  when  two  independent  narratives  agree.  1872 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  779  Scheeler's  investigation  ..  com- 

5rised  another  independent  discovery  of  oxygen  gas.  1879 
.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Synopsis  Horse  Paul.  10  Here  four  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  none  of  which  give  all  the  facts,  confirm 
and  supplement  each  other,  ibid.  14  Have  we  any  indepen- 
dent information  connecting  Erastus  with  Corinth  ?  1885 
TAIT  Prop.  Matter  iii.  §  33  Air  is  made  up  of  separate  and 
independent  particles.  Mod.  An  independent  inquiry  ha-; 
been  instituted  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  work 
is  the  result  of  independent  research. 

c.  Often  used  adverbially  in  phr.  independent 
of  (^OHj  \from}  =  Independently  of,  apart  from, 
without  regard  to,  irrespective  of. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  in.  v.  §  5  Put  together  in  the 
Mind,  independent  from  any  original  Patterns  in  Nature. 
1748  Anson's  I'oy.  in.  ii.  311  Independent  of  that  attachment 
which  all  mankind  have  ever  shown  to  the  places  of  their 
birth,  .there  were  few  countries  more  worthy  to  be  regretted. 
.71871  GROTE  Eth.  Fragm.  i.  (1876)  20  We  pursue  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other  quite  independent  of  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others. 

4.  Not  dependent  or  having  to  rely  on  another 
for  support  or  supplies,     a.  Const,  as  in  sense  i . 

1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  Pref.,  While  other  Creatures 
live  free  and  Independent  from  one  another,  only  Man  stands 
in  need  and  help  of  another,  a  1788  N.  COTTON  fairies, 
Bee,  Ant  <$•  Spar.,  Who  . .  Are  independent  of  the  great, 
Nor  know  the  wants  of  pride  and  state.  1837  LYTTON  E. 
Maltrav.  \.  xil,  He  was  thus  made  independent  of  his 
father.  1880  SHOKTHOUSE  J.  Inglesant  ii.  (1883)  18  His 
father  had  left  him  so  considerable  a  fortune  that  he  was 
independent  of  any  profession. 

b.  simply,  (a)  Not  dependent   on  any  one  else 
for  one's   living;    (£)   not   needing  to  earn   one's 
livelihood  ;  possessing  a  competency. 

1732  LAW  Serious  C.  x.  (ed.  2)  142  He  hath  chosen  to  be 
idle  and  independant  in  the  world.  1786  BURNS  EJ>.  Yng. 
Friend  vii,  Gather  gear  hy  ev'ry  wile  That's  justify'd  by 
Honor  . .  for  the  glorious  privilege  Of  being  independent. 
1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.i.  7  He  was  really 
independent,  because  he  had  learnt  how  to  support  himself 
either  by  the  labours  of  his  head  or  of  his  hands.  1847 
C.  BRONTE  y.  Eyre  xvii,  She  [a  servant]  has  saved  enough 
to  keep  her  independent  if  she  liked  to  leave.  1893  Westm. 
Gaz.  10  Apr.  5/2  A  room  occupied  by  an  independent  elderly 
gentleman. 

transf.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv.  409  A  dry  but  independent 
crust,  hard  earned  And  eaten  with  a  sigh. 

C.  transf.  Sufficient  to  make  one  independent ; 
constituting  a  competency. 

^1790  IMISON  Sch.Art  I.  215  The  prices  ..  being  ..  out  of 
the  reach  of  any,  but  such  as  are  possessed  of  independent 
fortunes.  1857  DICKENS  Picfav.  xxxiv,  A  gentleman  of 
considerable  independent  property.  1885  Daily  News  3 
Oct.  4/6  A  person  of  independent  means. 

5.  Not  depending  on  others   for  the  formation 
of  opinions   or  guidance   of  conduct;    not  influ- 
enced or  biased  by  the  opinions  of  others;  thinking 
or  acting,  or  disposed  to  think  or  act,  for  oneself. 
(Of  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc.) 

1735-8  BOLINGRROKE  On  Parties  g  On  this  Foundation  all 
the  reasonable,  independent  Whip:s  and  Tories  unite.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  26  June,  I  believed  there  was  not 
a  more  independent  and  incorruptible  member  in  the  house. 
1795  BURNS  For  a"  that  iii.  The  man  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a  that.  1849  COBDEN  Speeches  52 
An  independent  and  energetic  man  who  will  vote  as  he 
pleases.  185*  HAWTHORNE  Blithcdale  Rom.  xix,  A  person 
capable  of  taking  an  independent  stand.  1861  GF.O.  ELIOT 
Silas  M.  i.  loThis  would  have  been  an  effort  of  independent 
thought  such  as  he  had  never  known.  1889  Daily  News 
28  June  5/2  Perhaps  the  best  bon-mot  attributed  to  the  late 
Lord  Derby  is  his  definition  of  an  independent  politician  as 
'  a  politician  who  cannot  be  depended  on  '. 

D.  Used  in  the  names  of  various  political  or 
other  parties,  as  Independent  Republicans  (U.  S. : 
see  B.  2  b),  Independent  Labour  Party  (see  LA  BOUB)  ; 
also  in  the  names  of  newspapers,  as  the  Cambridge 
Independent  Press. 

c.  Also  (with  some  colouring  of  4),  Refusing 
to  be  under  obligation  to  others;   having  a  self- 
respect  which  declines  unearned  assistance. 

Mod.  The  widow  has  a  hard  struggle,  hut  is  very  inde- 
pendent, and  refuses  all  pecuniary  aid.  He>js  too  indepen- 
dent to  accept  as  a  favour  what  he  cannot  earn  by  his  own 
exertions. 

6.  Math.  Not   depending   upon    another   for  its 


INDEPENDENTLY. 

I  value.  Independent  variable  :  a  quantity  whose 
variation  does  not  depend  on  that  of  another. 

1852  TODHL-STER  Diff.  Calc.  \.  §  i  Frequently  when  we 
are  considering  two  or  more  variables  it  is  in  our  power  to 
tix  upon  whichever  we  please  as  the  independent  variable. 
1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  i.  §  2  [If  H,  ?-,  v,  be 
functions  of  a*],  x  is  said  to  be  the  independent  variable,  to 
which  any  value  may  be  assigned  at  pleasure  ;  and  ; 

J  are  called  dependent  variables,  as  their  values  depend  on 
that  of  x.  1892  J.  EDWARDS  Diff.  Calc.  i.  §  5  An  Inde- 
pendent variable  is  one  which  may  take  up  any  arbitrary 

j     value  that  may  be  assigned  to  it. 
7. 


1837  DICKENS  ricfcv.  xxviii,  A  kind,  excellent,  indepen- 
dent-spirited .  .  man.    1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (  1  891) 
143  A  certain  independent-minded  young  lady  friend. 
B.  j//. 

1.  An  adherent  of  Independency  ;   a  member  or 
!    adherent  of  an  Independent  church  ;  a  Congrega- 

i    tionalist. 

Also  Hist,  a  member  of  the  Independent  party  in  the  i7th 

I     century-  :  see  A.  z. 

1644  (title)  Apologetical  Narration  of  the  Independents. 
1646  129  Aug.)  in  Hamilton  Pap.  (Camden)  113  Cheesely 
says  the  Independents  intend  not  to  demaund  the  King. 
1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  Pref.,  They  that  we 
call  independents  ..  hold,  that  no  classes  or  synods  1. 

I  superiority  over  any  particular  church.  1710  STEKLK  X; 
ADDISON  Tatler  No.  257  F  12  Camaronians,  Muggletomans, 

i     Brownists,    Independants,    Masonites,   Camisars,   and    the 

\  like.  1870  ROGERS  Hist,  Gleanings  II.  74  In  modern  times 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
toleration  must  be  shared  between  the  Independents  and 
Quakers.  1884  STOUGHTON  l\elig.  Eng.  I.  236  The  old  his- 
toric name  of  Independent  began  [at  the  beginning  of  the 
igth  century]  to  be  merged  in  that  of  Congregational!--!. 

2.  A  person  or   thing   that   is   independent  (in 
various  senses),  nonce-uses. 

1675  OCILBY  Brit.  Pref.  2  Roads  we  have  divided  into  In- 
dependants, such  as  commence  actually  at  London  [etc.J. 
1742  YOUNG  AY.  Th.  \\.  332  That  awful  Independent  on  To- 
morrow I  .  .  Whose  Yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  Smile, 
1886  Daily  Ne^vs  4  June  5/2  There  is  a  school  of  indepen- 
dents in  domestic  service,  as  there  is  in  literature. 

b.  A  person  who  acts  (in  politics,  art,  etc.)  inde- 
pendently of  any  organized  party  ;  also,  a  member 
of  any  organized   party  called   Independent  (see 
A.  5  b\ 

1808  PIKE  Sources  MissJss.  m.  App.  (1810)  50  Twenty 
thousand  auxiliaries  from  the  United  States.  Joined  to  the 
independents  of  the  country  [Texas].  1888  BRYCE  Amer. 
Cornnnv.  II.  in.  Ivi.  379  The  Independent  Republicans.. 
Independents,  or  Mugwumps.  1896  A.  HILLIEK  in  Daily 
Nevus  16  Jan.  6/3  If  later  painters  arrived  at  more  harmo- 
nious results,  .the  Independents  have  still  the  glory  of  being 
the  bold  hussars  of  the  vanguard,  the  Jacobins  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  art  which  has  since  been  accomplished  throughout 
all  Europe. 

c.  A  frequent  name  of  a  newspaper,  as  the  New 
York  Independent  (cf.  A.  5  b). 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xiii,  That  disgraceful  and  dastardly 
i    journal,  the  [Eatanswill]   Independent.     1855  THACKERAY 
Neit'comes  liv,  He  endeavoured  to  be  civil  to  the  '  Newcome 
I     Independent  *.  .as  well  as  to  the  'Newcome  Sentinel  '. 

Hence  flndepe'ndented  ///.  a.    Obs.  (nonce- 
j    ivd.)t  made  independent,  formed  according  to  In- 
dependency.     f  Indepe'ndentish   a.t    having    a 
flavour  of  Independency. 

1653  R.  BAILLIE  Dissu'as.  Vind.  (1655)  44  Presbyterian 

water,  exceedingly  weakened  with  Independentish  ingre- 

dients.    1659  GAUDEN    Tears  Ch.   43   The  new  titles  .  .  of 

bodyed  and  congregated,  associated  or  independented  and 

I     new-fangled  Churches. 

Indepe'udentism.  [f-  INDEPENDENT  +  -ISM.] 

fl.   =  INDEPENDENCY  2.  Obs. 

1653  R.  BAILLIE  Disyivas.  Vind.  (1655!  44,  I  love  not 
Episcopal  principles,  neither  Independentisme.  1659  GAU- 
DEN Tears  Ch.  564  Anabaptisme,  or  Presbyterisme,  or  In- 
dependentisme .  .  rudely  justled  Episcopacy  out  of  the 
Church  of  England.  1665  J.  LIVINGSTONE  Mem.  Charact. 
in  AY/.  Biog.  (1845)  I.  335  He  marvellously  refuted  Indepen- 
demitme.  1827  AIKMAN  ^Hist.  Scot.  \V.  vn.  84  They  op- 
posed every  approach  to  independentism. 

2.  The  principles  of  any  party  called  Independent. 

Independently  (indrpe-ndentli),  adv.  [f. 
INDEPENDENT  a.  +  -LY  -'.]  In  an  independent 
manner;  without  dependence  on  another  person 
or  thing,  or  on  each  other;  apart  from  or  without 
regard  to  the  action  of  others. 

i6$t  J.  GOODWIN  Redaction  Red.  L  §  10  Second  causes.  . 
do  not  perform,  what,  .they  do  perform,  independently,  and 
of  themselves.  1849  T.  R.  BIRKS  Hors  Apostol.  Pref.,  My 
own  conclusions  were  formed  independently.  Ibid.,  The 
dates  to  which  I  have  been  independently  led  agree  very 
nearly  with  those  adopted  in  the  Literary  History.  1860  TVN- 
DALL  Glac.  i.  xxv.  186  Mr.  Wills..  made  the  same 
independently.  1876  GF.O.  ELIOT  Dan,  Dcr.  xxiii,  She  can 
hard!  yearn  her  own  poor  bread  independently.  1886  \  ARRAR 
Hist.  Interpret.  403  He  examined  the  Canon  as  indepen- 
dently as  Luther  had  done.  Mod.  The  two  parts  of  the 
mechanism  work  independently. 

b.  With  (/(formerly  on  ,  upon  ,  frotn^  :  In  a  way 
independent  of;  without  regard  to  ;  a  \  art  from. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (18451  485  note.  Independently  from 
this  pla^e,  we  have  proved,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person. 
1678  Ci  DWORTH  Intfll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  7.  199  They  Maintained 
Matter  to  exist  Independently  upon  God.  atpOpDm 
(I.),  Dispose  lights  and  shadows,  without  finishing  every 
thing  independently  the  one  of  the  other.  1707  S.  CLARKE 
tfh  Def.  (1712)  7,  Parts,  existing  distinctly  and  inde- 


. ,  , 

pendently  from  each  other.     1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Grans. 
led.  5)  I.  274  The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute,  or 


INDEPENDING. 

u<ed  independently  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  18*7  THOL- 
I.HIM:  Citron,  liars,-!  II.  li.  76  So  that  he  might  work  at  his 
canvas  independently  of  his  model.  1884  J.  RAE  Contcmp. 
Socialism  165  Utility  can  confer  value  independently  of 
labour. 

t  Indepe'ndiug,  a.  0!>s.   [f.  IN-  3  +  DEPENII- 

iN(i///.  a.:  cf.  INDKPEKD  V.]   =  INDEPENDENT  o. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  vi.  301  The  soule  ..  being  im- 
mortail,  and  independing  of  the  body.  1627  HAKIC\VILI. 
-•I/i'/.  IT.  v.  (1630)  82  A  Soveraigne  and  independing  power. 
1650  B.  SPENCER  (title}  Chrysomeson,  a  Golden  Mean  .. 
wherein  all  Seekers  . .  may  find  the  True  Religion, 
pending  on  Man's  Invention.  1653  Bl>.  HALL  Itr.'is.  ir<>>-t',f 
n.  §  i  An  independing  and  selfsubsisting  agent.  167501,11  i.v 
I't-it.,  l'cst-Ki>'iits  En%.,  The  , .  Roads  ..  are  Reduc'd  to 
these  6  Independing  Itineraries. 

f  Indepltvrable,  a.  06s.   rare  -  °.     [!N-  3.] 

1623  COCKI.U\M  n,  Not  to  be  Lamented,  Indephratle. 

IndepO'Sable,  a-  rare.  [Is-  3.]  That  cannot 
be  deposed. 

1673  STILLINGFL.  Serm.  5  X0!>.  (L.\  That  doctrine  which 
makes  princes  indeposable  by  the  pope. 

t  Inde'prayate,  a.  Ol>s.  [ad.  L.  indepravat- 
us,  i.  tn-  ylN-3  +  dfpravatus  depraved,  corrupted, 
DEPB.VVATK.]  Not  depraved;  uncorrupted,  pure. 

1609  J.  DAVIF-S  Holy  Rootle  (1876)  28  iD.)  O  let  these 
Wounds,  these  Woundes  indeprauate,  Be  holy  Sanctuaries 
for  my  whole  Man. 

tlnde-precable,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  in- 
itepmCibil-is  tli.it  cannot  be  averted  by  prayer,  f. 
in-  i  IN-  3)  +  dfpretatilis  DEPRECIABLE.] 

1623  COCKEH AM,  Indcf»-ccable,  that  will  not  be  entreated. 
1656  in  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.  1658  in  PHILLIPS,  etc. 

t  Indepreh.e-nsi.ble,  «•  Obs.  [ad.  L.  indt- 
prehensibilis  not  to  be  seized  or  caught  (Qnintil.  \ 
f.  in-  (IN- :!)  +  deprchcndSre  to  seize,  catch,  DEPRE- 
HEND:  see  -IDLE.]  Incapable  of  being  mentally 
apprehended  or  detected ;  undiscoverable. 

1633  T.  MORTON  Discharge  174  (T.)  A  case  perplexed  and 
indeprehensible.  1652  GAULE  Sfagastrom.  142  lo  presume 
his  errour  indeprehensible. 

Zndeprivable  (ind/pwiTtol),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  IN-  3  +  DKPBIVABLE.] 

1.  Of  which  one  cannot  be  deprived  ;  incapable 
of  being  taken  away  ;  inalienable. 

1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat,  in.  i.  (1765)  121  The  Sovereign 
Good  . .  should  . .  be  durable,  self-derived,  and  (if  I  may  use 
the  Expression)  indeprivable.  Ibid.  n.  192  Rectitude  of 
Conduct  is  a  Good  Indeprivable.  1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ. 
France  I.  126  The  advantages  of  blood  ..  may  surely  be 
deemed  indeprivable.  1835  GRESWELL  Parables  II.  59  So 
pure,  so  valuable,  and  so  indeprivable. 

2.  That  cannot  be  deprived  of  something.  rare—". 
1818  WEBSTER,  Indeprivable,   that  cannot  be  deprived.    , 

[Hence  in  later  Diets.] 

Hence  Indeprivabi  lity,  the  quality  of  being  in-    | 
deprivable  or  inalienable. 

1789  MRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  France  I.  125  James  Harris  tells 
us,  that  virtue  answers  to  the  character  of  indeprivability. 

Inder,  -ly,  -more,  -ward :  see  INNER,  -I.Y,  etc. 

t  Inderkins.  0/>s.  rare—1.  Some  kind  of  fabric: 
see  quot. 

1696  J.    F.  Merchant's  Ware-lw.  25  Inderkins,  which  is 
a  sort  of  Cloth  of  no  great  use  in  this  Town,  only  proper  for 
Towels,  it  is  a  coarse  narrow  Cloth  which  comes  from    ! 
H.imUirough  . .  it  is  made  of  the  worst  of  Hemp. 

Indescribabi'lity.  [f.  next :  see  -ITT.]  In- 
capacity of  being  described  ;  also  (with  an  and  //.) 
something  that  cannot  be  described. 

1814  Examiner  456/2  In  ably  conveying  the  assumed 
hoyden,  and  falling  somewhat  short  of  critical  conception 
in  the  indescribabilities.  1843  CARLVLE  Past  ft  J'r.  I.  ii, 
A  fearful  indescribability.  1864  SALAin  Daily  Tel.  21  Sept., 
I  have  now  done  my  best  to  describe  what  . .  I  may  term 
the  indescribability  of  Transatlantic  warfare. 

Indescribable  Undftkrai-bab'l), a.  (rf.)  [lN-3.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  described ;  that  does  not  admit 
of  exact  description ;  indefinite,  vague. 


.nicies  were  scattered  around.  1862  MBS.  OLIPHANT 
Lust  Msrtinu-rs  i.  xii,  His  voice  ..  had  ..  an  occasional 
indescribable  note  which  reminded  me  of  some  other  voice. 

2.  That  transcends  description ;  too  great,  beau- 
tiful, etc.  to  be  adequately  described. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gcog.  I.  613  The  rapture  of  the  specta- 
tor is  really  indescribable.  1817  COBBKTT  I\'l.  Rrg.  XI. II. 
366  A  Funding  System  has  never  existed  in  any  country, 
without  producing  indescribable  misery.  1880  HAUCHTOH 
J'/ns.  GtOf  v.  240  It.,  waters  break  with  indescribable  fury. 
B.  s/>.  I.//.  Things  of  which  no  description  can 

be  given. 

1839  MARRVAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  I.  I.  105  Pine-apples, 
boiled  hams,  pies,  puddings,  barley-sugar,  and  many  other 
indescribables.  1890  Boy's  On;i  Paper  i  Feb.  278/3,  I  had 
to  fish  out  [from  a  bath)  about  twenty  long-named  inde- 
scribables  that  had  committed  suicide  during  the  night. 

2.  humorous  slang  (orig.  euphemism).  Trousers 
(cf.  inexpressibles,  tinmentioHotlei  . 

1704  Spartinr  Mag.  III.  221  That  hebdomodal  display  of 
Foppery,  Frivolity,  and  Fashion,  has  already  begun  i  . 
sport  its  vernal  variety  of  indescribables.  1837  DICKENS 
Pick™,  xvi,  Mr.  Trotter.,  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the 
pocket  of  his  mulberry  indescrih: 

Hence  Indescri'bableness,  the  quality  of  being 
indescribable,  rare. 

1880-1  CIIKVNI   /saiali  (1884)  I.  92  His  sense  of  then 
scribabli 

VOL.  V. 


201 
Indescribably  ind/skr.-in  [Lprec. 

•f  i.v  -.]  In  a  manner  incapable  of  being  described 
or  transcending  description. 

'795.  Ir.  Morilz'  Trav.  l.ng.  (1886)  101  How  indescri' 

tliis    ualk.      1875    I.'. 
The  quanliu 
been  irn: 

Indescri  pt,  a.   ran.     [I.\-:i.]  .,ed. 

1854  D.  i  \\iv.  162  Some  ethereal  colour  inde- 

script. 

Indescri'ptive,  a.  rare-".  [IN-:;.]  "Not 
ill -.criptivf  or  containing  just  description'  (\\i-li- 
ster,  I 

Indesert    ind/z5Mt).     Now  rare.     [f.  IN-  '•'•  + 
BT  j/'.1]     Absence  of  desert ;  want  of  merit ; 
the  fact  or  character  of  being  undeserving. 

1646  G.  DANIKI.  I'otuu  Wks.  1878  I.  80  Let  the  gidilic 
Rout  give  weight  and  poise  To  Indesert.  1672  PKNN \/>irif 
of  Truth  I'ind.  97  This  much  in  Answer  to  his  Cavills, 
whose  Emptiness  might  have  been  enough  to  sound  out 
their  own  indesert  of  any.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  69  F  i 
A  Man  in  Power  who  can  . .  raise  obscure  Merit,  and  dis- 
countenance successful  Indesert.  1861  GOL-LBURN  Pers. 
Reliff.  iv.  iv.  (1870)  282  To  relieve  them  without  any  re- 
markable indesert  on  their  part. 
b.  //.  Demerits,  faults. 

1612  SIIFLTON  Quix.  in.  xiii.  264  What  indeserts  did  this    : 
wench  commit.     1711  Anoisox  s'pect.  No  256  ?  i  All    ! 
who  . .  were  once  looked  on  as  his  Equals,  are  apt  to  think 
the  Fame  of  his  Merits  a  Reflexion  on  their  own  Indesert*. 

Indesignate  ^incie  sign/t),  a.  Logic,  [f.  I.v-  :'• 
+  DESIGNATE  ///.  a.  (see  quot.  1844).]  Not  quan- 
tified, indefinite.  Also  absol.  as  sb. 

1844  HAMILTON  Reidfyi  The  term  indefinite  ought  to  be 
discarded  in  this  relation,  and  replaced  by  indesignate. 
1852  --  Discuss.  App.  ii.  601  The  Indesignate  is  thought, 
either  precisely,  as  whole  or  as  part,  or  vaguely,  as  the  one 
or  the  other,  unknown  which,  but  the  worse  always  pre- 
sumed. 1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  xxii.  (1872)  511  note, 
The  Indesignate  is  ..  often  not  thought  in  any  relation  of 
quantity  at  all.  1866  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic^  (1869)  29  '  In- 
definite'  or'  indesignate'  propositions,  .in  which  the  subject, 
being  a  common  term,  is  not  quantified. 

f  Inde'sinence.  Obs.  rare—1.  [!N-S:  cf. 
INDESINENT,  DESINENCE.]  Want  of  proper  ending. 

'593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confnt.  68  In  a  verse  . .  a  leake  of 
indesmence  as  a  leake  in  a  shippe,  must  needly  be  stopt, 
with  what  matter  soever. 

t  Inde'Sinency.  Obs.  rare~^.  [f.  next :  see 
-EXCT.]  Unending  continuance  ;  perpetuity. 

1657  RHEVE  God's  Plea  239  Oh  what  a  diuturnity  and  in- 
desinency  of  bliss  might  there  be,  even  from  generation  to 
generation. 

t  IndC'sinent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  imtfsi- 
nent-cm  :  see  IN-  3  and  DESINENT.]  Unceasing, 
incessant,  perpetual. 

1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Hetrt'en  174  What  indesinent  paines 
and  umvearied  labour,  this  silly  creature  [the  ant]  taketh. 
1641  FRENCH  Distill,  vi.  (1651)  174  The  foure  elements  by 
their  indesinent  motion  cast  forth  a  Sperme.  175(9  E.  ^u 
MOTS  rit'cc  Fam.  Biog.  I.  131  He  made  up  for  this  loss  \>y 
an  indesinent  application  to  his  snuff-box. 

t  Inde'sinently,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  H—LY^.] 
Without  ceasing  or  interruption;  incessantly;  con- 
tinuously. 

1651  J.  GOODWIN  Redemption  Red.  iv.  §  ig  These  things 
are  not  there. .either  past  or  to  come,  but  indesinently  anil 
as  present,  a  1677  I!AKKOU-  Serin.  I.  vi.  70  'AiiaAeiiriuK, 
that  is,  indesinently,  or  continually.  1756  AMORV  J.  Buncle 
(1825)  I.  191  Reason  must  confess  a  miraculous  power  in- 
desinently and  variously  put  forth  in  our  bodies. 

flndesi-rable,  a.     [Is- 3.]     Undesirable. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Month.  Antk. 

t  I'ndeSS.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IND  +  -ESS.]  A  female 
(American  Indian. 

1672  JOSSFI.VS  .%',:<•  Kaf.  Rarities  49  Of  the  MoM  that 
grows  at  the  roots  of  the  white  Oak  the  Indesses  make  a 
strong  decoclion.  1674—  Voy.  Ntw  F.ng. 133  Another  time- 
two  Indians  anil  an  Indess  came  running  into  our  house. 

Indestructibi'lity.  [f.  next :  see  -ITY.  Cf. 
F.  indestnutibiliti  (i*iyi  in  Hatz.-Darm.X]  The 
quality  of  being  indestructible ;  incapability  of 
being  destroyed. 

1671  J.  WKIISIER  Mflalhgr.  iv.  78  There  is  therefore  in 
Mercury  itself,  .the  nearest  cause  or  reason  of  indestructi- 
bility.    1829  I.  TAYLOR  Eutlius.  x.  261  Proof  of  the  mile- 
strurtiljility  and  victorious  power  of  Christianity.     '<  186* 
BUCKLE  Misc.  m-s.  (1872)  I.  i6To  the  ma^nilicifiit  doctrUM 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  we  are  now  ail.ii 
of  the  indestructibility  of  force.    1883  II.  DKI-MV 
l.am  in  Sfir.    II'.  led.  2)  236  The  philosophical 
the  immateriality  or  indestructibility  of  the  humai 

Indestructible'ind/stro-K-tib'i '••<*•  !>-;': s^ 

IU.SI-HUCTIBLE.  Cf.  V.jnciestnif/il'lt'ii-  rathe.  .J 
That  cannot  be  destroyed;  incapable  of  destruction. 

1674  BOVLE  F..rcctt.  Tlieol.  i.  i.  27  The  soul  ..  is  a  sumilc 
substance  and  yet  as  real  a  substance  as  matter  Itself,  which 
yet  the  adversaries  affirm  to  be  indestructible.  i7°»-74 
TIVKER/./.  Xat.  II.  xxxviii.  «9.  4SoTlu 

.]  perceptive  part  rendering  it  indent, nibble  l,y  all 
natural  powers.      17941111-.  *  k.if.  < 

App.  524  [Carboi,]  i-  inde-tructible  byanyagent  ex. 
thePorin.'ir.    -8.6  I.  Scon  I  'i*.  Paris  led.  5>  337  ' 
the  most  inde-trucliMe  part  of  the  human  frame.    1876 
A'cc  Ad. 

tible-it  is  changed  from  one  form  to  an.  i  '  "". 

but  never  altered  in  quantity.  . 

Hence  Indestru-ctiblensss,  the  quality  of  b 
indestructible;  indestructibility.    Indestrn'ctibly 
a, fit.,  in  an  indestructible  way. 


INDETERMINATE 

"831   (   kBLYU  '-structibly  the 

: : 
' 

1870  K. 

Indete  ctable,  '    > 

1853  /V(l^(v^^  Mai;,   XI  A  II.  i  CXCCp-* 

1869  K.  A.    I'M;  i  ' 

even  in  laift  quantity  with  ml 

tin;  M  •    • 

Indeterminable    in  (j*.) 

[^<t.  L.  i  I'ertullian    : 

MIN.VBI.K.     Cf.  I-.  in<l<'tcrmiiiiit>!<:     \~=.^   in    Ilat/.- 

Darm.)-]     Not  dcterminabk-. 

1 1.  Incapable  of  being  limited  or  bounded  in 
respect  of  range,  number,  etc.  Obs.  rare. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Attans,  Her.  A  v,  Ther  b-  -i 
trari  to  gentilmeu  of  the  wiche  v.  l>tn  inJetermynable  and 
iiij  deter myniiblc.  The  v  indetermynable  ben  they; :  oon  to 
l>e  full  of  slowthe  in  bis  werris  [--tc  ].     1649   ' ' 
Exfinp.  i.  Ad  sect.  3  §  n  His  memory  is  indettrmitiable  and 
unalterable,  ever  remembring  to  do  us  good.     1690  LOCKK 
'.-./.  ii.  xvii.  §  ii  Conceiving  l*e,  as  ii 

were,  in  the  center  [<-f  space],  we  do  on  all  sides  pursue 
those  indeterminable  lines  of  number. 

2.  Of  disputes,   difficulties,  etc. :    Incapable  of 
being  decided  or  settled. 

1611  SI-F.ED  /fist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  87.  8.(6  In  Monarchic* 
..where  lineal!  succession  is  the  rule  of  inheritance,  there 
Miiiitiincs  fal  out  as  great  and  as  indeterminable  difficulties, 
as  where  Election  designeth  the  Successor.  1651  HOBBF.S 
<rm-t.  <V  See,  xvii.  §  27.  334  The  controversies  wi, 
among  them  will  become  innumerable,  and  indeten 

1841  nYmaCo/A.  /'//.  \ 

to  be  determined  by  the  old  'J'estament  alone,  it  would  be  at 
present  for  us  indeterminable. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  definitely  fixed  or  ascer- 
tained. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vi.  i.  273  As  its  [the 
world'*)  period  is  inscrutable,  --o  is  its  nativity  indetermin- 
able. 1708  W.  MAYOR  Brit.  Tourists  V.  31  Veins  of  rock 
run  into  the  sea  to  an  indeterminable  distance.  1881  \\  !  M  - 
COTT  &  HORT  GrA:  .V.  /'.  Introd.  §  13  The  gain  .> 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  indeterminable. 

b.  Nat.  Hist.  Of  which  the  species,  or  place  in 
classification,  cannot  be  determined. 

1848  OWEN  in  Times  ii  Nov.,  Of  any  large  marine  nonde- 
script or  indeterminable  monster  they  [the  museums  of 
Scandinavia]  cannot  shew  a  trace, 

B.  as  sb.  An  indeterminable  point  or  problem. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Fsfud.  Ef.  vn.  i-  340  To  condemne 
such  indeterminables,  unto  him  that  demanded  on  what  hand 
Venus  was  wounded,  the  Philosopher  thought  it  a 
resolution  to  reinquire  upon  what  leg  King  Philip  halted. 

Hence    Indete'rminableness,    the    quality    of 
being  indeterminable. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Indete'rminably,  <*&>•  rare.    [In 

f.   I.V-  '•''  +  1  M'.TKKMIXABLY  J    in   2,  f.  prCC.  +  -LY  -'.] 

fl.  In  an  indefinite  manner:  cf.DFTKionNABLY  <?</:'. 

1471  FORTESCUE  ll'ks.  (1869)  I.  533Our!ordesayde,.indir- 
finytely  or  indetermynabl>;  that  she  [woman]  shulde  l>e 
vnder  the  power  and  lordshipp  of  man. 

2.  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

1846  WORCESTER,  In^cterniitiaHy,  in  an  indeterminat'le 
manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

Indete-rminacy.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -ACV.. 
The  quality  cf  IK  ing  indeterminate;  want  of  de- 
terminateness  or  definiteness. 


to  be  wholly  determinate  ;  but  the  degree  or  degrees  of  in- 
determinacy which  supervene  is  the  reverse    '. 
1892  Xation    N.  Y.    27  Oct.  324/2  Vaguem-s*  is  an  indet. 
minacy  in  the  limits  of  the  applicant. 

Indeterminate    indftS-jmin/l 

L.  fiid,'termiiiiii-us( Tertulliaiv •:  see  1 
Cf.  F.  iuJftfruiiiit'  U4th  c.,  Oresmc  :.]     Not  deter- 
mined ;  undetermined. 

1 1.  Not  definitely  set  down  ;  undetermined  : 
DETERMINATE  fa.  pple.  Obs. 

,  ,391  dm.  fR  Astral,  n.  §  17  To  knowe  th 
of  any  maner  sterre  ..  thow  he   be   indetermmal  in  ihm 
a-tialabie. 

2.  Nut   fixed    in    extent,    number,    charn. 
nature  ;  left  uncertain  as  to  limits  of  exti 
etc. ;  of  uncertain  size  or  diameter  ;  indefinite,  in- 
distinct, uncertain. 

1603    HOI  LAM! 

and  troublenomo  infinity.     1651  II 
161  An  inil.-lerminat.-. 

t, 

rondcm.  not  undersl., 

atlribute  to  him  the  production  of  i!  "=  H»le- 

17«  \\ 

apable  of  indelermmate  division.     1774  J 

elieve  that  tl..  :.oose  for 

,782  M  < 

-       , 

1831  K.  KN 

r.      1005 

M  1 


INDETERMINATELY. 

b.  Of  statements,   thoughts,  words,  etc.  :    Not 
clear  and  definite  ;  wanting  in  precision  ;  vague. 

1774  J.  BRVANT  Mythol.  I.  408  His  account  is  very  inde- 
terminate and  obscure.  1874  JEVONS  Princ.  Sc.  I.  49  Some 
is  an  indeterminate  adjective  ;  it  implies  unknown  qualities 
. .  but  gives  no  hint  as  to  their  nature.  1878  C.  STANFORD 
Sytnb.  Christ  iii.  69  Too  often  the  term  'Angel1  has  for  us 
a  cloudy  and  indeterminate  meaning. 

c.  Sfalh.  Of  a  quantity :  Not  limited  to  a  fixed 
value  or  number  of  values.     (Also  absol.  as  sli.} 
Of  a  problem  :    Having  an  unlimited  number  of 
solutions. 

Indeterminate  analysis,  the  branch  of  analysis  which 
deals  with  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  ; 


— .   _.,_....* n.i.vii    .lib    UIIIVIIUH1I    IJIIWIUUV    illc    llluder- 

minate  ;  j.  form,  a  form  consisting  of  two  indeterminate 
quantities ;  i.  series,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the 
powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Problem,  Such  an  one  as  is  capable  of 
an  infinite  number  of  different  solutions. .is.  .called  an  in- 
determinate Problem.  1795  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Series,  Indeterminate  Series  is  one  whose  terms  proceed 
by  the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity  x.  1806  — 
Course  Math.  I.  131  It  is  obvious  ..  that  questions  of  this 
sort  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  answers  . .  These  kinds  of 
questions  are  called  by  algebraists  indeterminate  or  un- 
limited problems.  1812-16  PLAYFAIR  .Vat.  Phil.  (1819)  I. 
27  No  one  of  them  can  be  indeterminate,  or  can  admit  of 
innumerable  vls  - 


.....  mv*  inuciciiiiiiimcs,  WUICN  are  considered  as  lunctions 
of  the  third,  vary  at  the  same  time.  1841  J.  R.  YouN<; 
Math.  Dissert,  ii.  34  The  equation . .  becomes  indeterminate, 
and  capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  values.  1882 
MINCHIN  Unifl.  Kinem.  211  At  each  of  these  points  the 
value  of  i/«  is  indeterminate. 

d.  Bat.  (a)  =  INDEFINITE  5  a ;  (*)  of  aestivation: 
see  quot.  1880. 

1841  BRANDE  DM.  Sci.,  Lit.  etc.,  Indeterminate, . .  when 
a  stem  is  never  terminated  by  a  flower,  nor  has  its  growth 
stopped  by  any  other  organic  cause.  1880  G«\\  Struct.  Bot. 
iv.  I  2.  134  The  sestivation  is  said  to  be  Open  or  Indeter- 
minate, when  the  parts  dp  not  come  into  contact  in  the  bud 
so  as  to  cover  those  within.  The  most  familiar  case  is  that 
ot  the  petals  of  Mignonette. 

3.  Not  fixed  or  established ;  uncertain. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  f  698  The  Insecta  haue  Voluntarie 
Motion  And  whereas  some  of  the  Ancients  haue  said,  that 
their  .Motion  is  Indeterminate,  and  their  Imagination  In- 
definite, it  is  negligently  obserued.  1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  A 
Is.  (1846)  I.  vi.  268  The  place  of  its  sittings,  before  indetermi' 
wi'e  ' ' ^,  fixei;'lt  Valladolid.  1842  POE  Marie  Roget 
Wks.  1864  I.  233  The  penod  of  their  rising  is,  and  necessarily 
must  be  indeterminate.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  vii  It 
[harvest]  lies  all  underground,  with  an  indeterminate  future 

4.  Not  settled  or  decided;  left  doubtful. 

•  l6?6  STANtE-v  f1"1-  Ph'l"-  v.  (1701)  191/2  Indeterminate 
s  that  which  is  in  our  Power,  and  to  which  part  soever  it 
enclineth,  will  be  true  or  false.  1678  MARVELL  Def.  Hmiv 
Win.  1873  IV.  201  So  it  will  be  too  if  God  be  to  determine 
it,  indeterminate  till  he  have  determined  it.  1783  MARTYN 
Geog.  Mag.  II.  65  This  court,  where  the  law  is  silent  or  in- 
determinate, has  a  decisive  voice.  1872  YEATS  Gmuth 
mm.  216 ^  Meanwhile  several  millions  sterling  had  been 
wasted  by  both  companies  in  indeterminate  conflicts. 

0.  Not  determined  by  motives  (regarded  as  ex- 
ternal forces)  ;  acting  freely. 

1836  J.GILBERT  Car.  Atontm.  iv.  (1852)  98  This  charac- 
teristic of  moral  action,  its  indeterminate  working,  a  1871 

ROTE  t.th.  Fragm.  ii,  In  positive  morality,  the  mandate 
is  conceived  as  emanating  from  an  indeterminate  superior. 

Indeterminately  (indft5urainAU),  adv. 
|t.  prec.  +  -LT 2.]  In  an  indeterminate  manner. 

1.  Without  precision ;  indefinitely ;  vaguely 

1571  GOLDING  Cabin  m  Ps.  Iviii.  12  To  speike  indeter- 
SJS?7' M  'i  were  of  a  mult«"<le.    1628  T.  SPENCER  Lorick 
I  I  his  word  some . .  doth  designe  an  vniversall,  or  common 
terme  indeterminately.   1726  AVI.IITE  Portrgo*™  A  I.ilx 
'f  'h.e  £e.^d,or  Petition  therein  c^ntld  be 


or  so  abstractedly  as  do  the  'apostles, 

t2.  Without  specification  or  selection:  indiffer- 
ently. Obs. 

1677  HALF.  Prim.  Orig.  .I/,,*.  ,.  jv.  Io6  Whether  we  sub- 
duct  that  Number  of  1'en  out  of  the  last  Generations  of    ! 
.Men,  or  out  of  Generations  a  thousand  years  since  or  inde 
terminately  out  of  the  whole  Collection  [etc.].     1704  NORRIS    ! 
Ideal  l^orldu.  iii.  ,50  All  knowledge  mus't  beCmedb  e    i 
or  mediate  indeterminately.     „  ,761  LAW  Th,  Relig.  m  ii 
<K.i,  I  he  worst  and  most  dreadful  part  of  the  sentence   ' 
which  denounced  death  absolutely  and  indeterminately 

«J.  Without  deciding  or  settling  a  question,   rare 

Based  on  It.  imbttrmSutaxmtt  in  the  title  of  Galileo's 

'-'•  °f  *«'  ™**»  &• 


' 


eJ/'i'nd'e  'SV''V'    8'     GaHleO'S    WOrk  • '  tin 

Indete-rminatenesa.    [f.  as  j>rec.  -t-  -NESS.] 

he  m^  Of  bemg  indeterminate  ;  vagueness,  to- 
hfliteness,  want  of  exactness,  etc. 
1644  DIGBY  Mans  Soul  (1645)  58  To  draw    from  indeter- 

; 
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Zndetermiuation  (indrtaimiitf '-Jan),  [f.  IN- 
DETEH.MINATE  :  see  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  indttermination 

1651  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Absence  or  want  of  de- 
termination ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  unde- 
termined ;  ansettledness. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmp.  i.  §  7.  107  The  ^determina- 
tion of  her  [the  Virgin's]  thoughts  was  a  trouble  great  as  the 
passion  of  her  love.  1660  —  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  i.  S  5  In 
moral  and  spiritual  things,  liberty  and  indetermination  are 
weakness.  1749  BOLINGBROKE  Patriot.  243  His  whole  man- 
agement, .was  contrived  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  general  inde- 
I'-i  mination  in  the  party  about  the  succession.  1838  />'/«<-£?(•. 
.'Ai.if.  XLIV.  545  Whije  this  indetermination  continues,  the 
|  power  of  choice  remains  inoperative.  1860  FARRAR  Orig. 
Lang.  viii.  166  The  earliest  languages  are  marked  by  exube- 
rance, indetermination. 

b.  The  fact  of  being  indeterminate  as  a  quantity, 
a  problem,  or  the  like. 

1789  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus'  Comm.  II.  32  Such  things  as  are 
properly  denominated  problems,  ought  to  avoid  indeter- 
mination, and  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  things  capable  of 
infinite  variation. 

fC.  An  indeterminate  number  or  quantity.   Obs. 
a  1619  FOTHF.RBY  Atheom.  n.  x.  §  4  (1622)  309  All  wholes, 
all  parts,  all  termes,  and  all  indeterminations. 

Indetermined  (indfta-jmind),  a.  Now  rare. 
[f.  IN- a  +  DETERMINED///,  a.]  Not  determined, 
UNDETERMINED. 

1.  Not  definitely  fixed,  settled,  decided,  or  ascer- 
tained ;  having  no  definite  or  clearly-mnrked  char- 
acter. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  tx.  vi.  §  90.  507/1  The  Westerne 
Princes  . .  wrapt  and  knotted  in  mutuall  suspitions  and 
quarrels  indetermined.  1641  R.  GREVILLE  (Ld.  BROOKE) 
Eng.  Eftsc.  i.  x.  56  Most  of  their  Tenets  were  so  much 
indetermined,  that  scarce  any  of  them  knew  what  he  was  to 
hold  and  beleeve.  1735-6  H.  BROOKE  Unit'.  Beauty  v.  5 
The  Eternal  Height  of  indetermin'd  space!  1764  REID 
Inquiry  \.  i.  47  The  word  impression  as  used  by  Hume  is 
for  the  most  part  a  vague  and  indetermined  expression. 
1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  60  What,  .has  no  qualities  attributed 
to  it,  though  attributable,  is  said  to  be  indetermined. 

\  2.   Not  determined  to  a  certain  course  of  action. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logicki\t)  Mans  will  is  a  facultie  free,  and 
,  indetermined  vnto  one.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone. 
Relig  n.  ii.  180  He  will  become  poised  between  contrary 
probabilities,  and  indetermin'd  (as  they  speak)  not  knowing 
on  which  side  to  propend.  a  1670  RIST  Disc.  Truth  (1682) 
190  We  have  natures  so  indetermined  to  what  is  good. 

1 3.  Math.   =  INDETERMINATE  2  c.  Obs. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  137  Here  'tis 
plain,  the  Question  is  Indetermined.  1740  CHF.YNE  Regimen 
200-1  Indetermin'd  Problems  in  Algebra.  1743  EMERSON 
Fltunau  2  Those  Quantities  that  are  continually  changing 
their  Value  are  called  variable  or  indetermin'd  Quantities. 

Indeterminism  (indrta-iminiz'm).  [f.  IN- 3 
+  DETERMINISM  (see  quot.  1874).]  The  philo- 
sophical theory  that  human  action  is  not  necessarily 
determined  by  motives,  but  is  to  some  extent  free. 

1874  W.  G.  WARD  in  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.,  Mr.  Mill  calls 
his  theory  'determinism';  we  will  call  our  own,  therefore, 
by  the  name  of  '  indeterminism '.  1882-3  F-  L.  PATTON 
in  Schaft"  F.ncycl.  Relig.  Kumvl.  III.  2525-1  According  to 
the  tenets  of  indeterminism,  there  is  no  way  of  having  a  free 
choice,  except  through  an  infinite  series  of  choices,  or  else 
through  a  theory  that  makes  all  choices  fortuitous  1886 
SIDGWICK  Hist.  Ethics  iv.  250  In  Clarke's  system  . .  Inde. 
termimsm  is  no  doubt  a  cardinal  notion. 

Indete'rniinist.  [f.  Is-  s  +  DETERMINIST.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  indeterminism. 

1880  W.  L.  COURTNEY  Epicurus  in  Hellenica  (1880)  257 
Epicurus  was  not.  .an  Indeterminist :  he  was  an  opponent 
of  Fatalism,  not  of  Determinism.  «i88aT.  H.GREEN/VO/. 
Ethics  n.  i.  (1883*  93  The  question  commonly  debated 
between  'determinists  '  and  'indeterminists  ';..  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  possibility  of  unmolived  willing. 

Indett,  obs.  form  of  INDEBT. 

t  Inde'Vil,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-  2 
(EN-;  +  DEVIL  sb.]  trans.  To  possess  with  a  devil : 
esp.  in  pa.  pple.  Inde-villed. 

•  11fat1P*«s°!«  yd  Ft.  Three  Comers.  Eng.  279  They  were 
indeuilled,  superdeudled,  and  thorowdeuilled.  i6n  FIORIO 
Inafiiioniare,  to  endiuell,  to  possesse  one  with  some  diuell 

'  ™  cP'"1'  *•*  GEE  /~"*'/  ""'  "/  s"are  S2  There  was 
one  M.  Blewes  . .  and  one  M.  Powell . .  of  whom  either  were 
or  seemed  to  bee  indiuelled. 

t  Indevi-rginate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  a  ] 
Undeflowered.  Alsoyff.  Unsullied. 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homer's  Hymn  to  I'riiu's  (R.),  Pallas,  the 
'  .  C^ '  ^-Sis-bearing  Joue  ;  Who  still  liues  indeuirginate. 
1822  T.  G.  WAINF.WR,<:,IT  AM.  f,  Crit.  (,88o)  294  Those 
plump  shoulders,  that  bosom  indevirginate. 

Indevoir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENDEAVOR  v. 


"  -'•    *nn     tiMMI    V/i    -UnU£,il  V  UUtt    Z/ 

t  Indevolvibi-lity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  *»«- 
dtvelviblt  (f.  IN-  '*  +  DEVOLVE  v.  +  -IHLE)  +  -ITV.] 
Incapability  of  being  devolved  on  another. 

1695  [see  INDELEGABILITV). 

Indevor,  obs.  form  of  ENDEAVOUR  sb.  and  v. 
'  IndevO'te,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,     [ad.  late  L.  in- 
dfivt-us,  i.  in-    IN-  '•'•    -  JcrStiis  DKVOTK  a.  •  cf.  F. 
wuUvet  (i fth  c.}.]   =  INI>EVOUT. 

of  the  other  little  book!  4There  are'scPrnanj^of  thTsTme 
arguments,  and  so  indevote  an  age. 

t  Indevo-ted,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  a  +  DEVOTED  a  1 

Not  devoted  or  attached  ;  disaffected  or  disloyal 

1647  CLARKNDON  Hist.  Ret.  n.  §  102  By  which  husbandry 

II  the  rich  families  of  England.,  were  exceedingly  incensed, 

and  even  indevoted  to  the  Crown,     a  1674  —  .V«rr>.  Le-.'iatl! 
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(1676!  158  To  curb  and  subdue  that  Clergy  that  was  iud-- 
voted  to  him.  1759  HI-RD />/«/.  RttirtiK,  Note  ,R.i,  Some 
persons  indevoted  to  the  excellent  chancellor. 

Indevotion  indAwn-Jan).  [f.  IN-  *  +  DEVO- 
TION :  cf.  F.  itidtvoiion  (1584,  L.  indevBtit)] 
\\  ant  of  devotion  ;  indevout  feeling  or  conduct. 

JS»S  Pilgr.  PcrJ  ,W.  de  W.  15,11  ,39  Cese  not  fro  prayer 

i     ..by  )-  reason  of  suche  drynes  or  indeuocyon.     1614  T 

ADAMS  De-.-ils  Banquet  21  The  chilling  and  killing  cold  of 

|    our  Indevotion.     1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmf.  i  Ad  §  8 

116  The  example  may  enlice  us  on  a  little  further,  then  the 

customes  of  ihe  world  or  our  own  indevotions  would  engage 

us.     1756  W.  DODD  Fasting  (ed.  z)  n  Spiritual  vices,  such 

as.    Indevotion  and   di-.ulncs.  in   prayer.      1866  C/i.    Time! 

17  Wov.  382/4  The  sloth  and  indevolion  of  the  clergy 

IndevO'tional,  a.     [IN-  •>.]     X,,t  devotional. 

1865  Miss  VoMd  <  huff  a;,,,,.  J'.vit.  79  One  deemed 
praise.. the  prime  object  of  his  ministry;  the  other  found 
the  performance  indevotional,  and  raved  that  education 
should  be  sacrificed  to  wretched  music. 

Indevout  (ind/Vau-t),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  DEVOUT. 
(In  first  quot.  transl.  L.  iiniet'otus :  see  INDEVOTE.)] 
Not  devout,  irreverent,  irreligious. 

1-1450  tr.  De  Imitations  \u.  x'xxviii.  108  pou  shall  be 


,  '  -  Journ.  t,-  . 

111.  Ivni.  98  No  lady  here  misses  hearing  mass  every  day 

:     if  she  did  ..  she  would  be  considered  as  indevout.     1855 

MAURICE  Learn.  %  Work.  vi.  181  Brought  together  by  what 

in  our  thoughtless,  indevout  language  we  call  accidents. 

Hence  Indevou  tly  adv.,  Iiidovou  tness. 

1694  KF-TTLEWF.LL  Camp.  Persefuteif  48  Thy  pure  Worship 
and  Service  had  been ..  carelessly  and  indevoutly  attended. 
1842  MANNING  Serm.,  Worldly  Affect.  (1848)  I.  68  '1  'hi-  in- 
devoutness  of  your  present  prayers. 

Indew,  obs.  form  of  ENDUE. 

Indewly,  variant  of  IKDULY. 

Index  (i'ndeks),  sb.    PI.  indexes  (also  -,  in- 
dex's) and  indices  (i-ndis/z).     [a.  L.  index,  in- 
|    die-em,  pi.  indices,  the  forefinger,  an  informer,  sign, 
inscription,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  *dic-  to  point  out :  see 
INDICATE.    Cf.  F.  index  (i6th  c.). 

In  current  use  the  plural  is  indices  in  senses  8,  9.  and 
usuaUy  in  other  senses  except  5,  in  which  indexes  is  usual.] 

1.  The  fore-finger :   so   called   because   used    in 
pointing.     Now  chiefly  Anat. 

Also,  in  Cornf.  Anal.,  the  corresponding  d>git  of  the  fore- 
limb  of  a  quadruped,  or  of  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

1398  TRFVISA  Barth.  De  f.  A*,  v.  xxix.  (1493)  140  Ihe 
secoude  fyngre  hyght  Index . .  for  byhym  is  moche  shewynges 
made.  1^94  PLAT  Jcwell-ho.  ill.  43  The  index  or  forfinger 
of  your  right  hand.  1620  SKELTON  Qtiix.  IV.  iv.  27  He  . . 
clapt  the  Index  of  his  right  Hand  upon  his  Nose  and  Eye- 
brows. 1644  BULWER  Chiron.  79  Both  the  Indexes  joyn'd, 
and  pyramidically  advanced.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Drans  Obse,-.'. 
S"rg.  1177')  269.  I  thrust  the  Index  of  my  Left-Hand  into 
,  the  Cavity.  1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI  1. 36  Our  hero  longed 
]  to  have  his  index  upon  the  trigger.  1844  MRS.  BROWSING 
J.atiy  GerahUnc  xxx,  And  the  left  hand's  index  droppeth 
from  the  lips  upon  the  cheek.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
459/«<rV.r..in  Birds  always  the  best  developed  of  the  digits 
of  the  fore-limb. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  the  like,  which 
serves  as  a  pointer;  esp.  in  scientific  instruments, 
a  pointer  which  moves  along  a  graduated  scale  (or 
which  is  itself  fixed  while  a  graduated  scale  moves 
across  its  extremity)  so  as  to  indicate  movements 
or  measurements. 

IS94  PLAT  yauctt-ho.  ill.  n  Let  there  be  a  sharpe  index, 
that  may  point  vpon  a  table  of  wood.  1613  M.  RIDLF.V 
tlagn.  Bodies  115  So  that  his  broad  Index,  .may  be  set  to 
point  out  the  degrees  of  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  1667  R. 
TOWHELCV  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  458  Marking  above  40,000 
Divisions  in  a  Foot,  by  the  help  of  two  Indexes.  1715 
DESAGULIERS  Fires  Inifr.  121  To  know  at  sight  in  what 
manner  the  Holes  are  open  . .  have  an  Index  which  takts 
up  but  little  room.  1726  tr.  Cregcr)  -'sAstivn.  I.  263  Having 
brought  the  Place  of  the  Sun  to  the  Meridian,  Inirig  the 
Index  to  twelve  a  Clock.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Tnlex 
of  a^  Globe,  is  _a  little  style  fitted  on  to  the  north-pole  and 
turning  with  it,  pointing  to  certain  divisions  in  trie  hour- 
circle.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mnnuf.  Mflal  II.  296  The  gradu- 
ated  arch  passes  through  the  loop,  until  the  index  on  the 
edge  of  the  loop  is  opposite  xero.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xxv. 
190  The  magnet  to  arrange  the  index  of  the  thermometer. 

b.  The  arm  of  a  surveying  instrument ;  an 
alidade. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantmn.  G.  iij.  Laye  the  line  (iduciall  of  your 
index  vppon  the  beginning  of  the  degrees  in  your  Quadrant. 
1682  Pravidna  K,-c.  (1894)  VI.  80,  2  sights  for  sirveiors 
worke  belonging  to  an  Jndex.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Maud's 
GardtxiMfSl  Two  Rulers  or  Indexes,  one  immovable  . . 
and  the_ other  moveable.  1793  SMEATON  fcttystoiu-  L.  §  97 
To  the  index  of  the  Theodolite  was  screwed  a  ruler. .this 
index-ruler  being  carried  horizontally  round  ..  the  index 
would  mark  the  degree  and  minute  of  the  circle  in  which  it 
d.  1807  HUTTOS  Course  .Matli.  II.  54  An  index, 
which  is  a  brass  two-foot  scale,  with  either  a  small  telescope, 
or  open  sights  set  perpendicularly  on  the  ends.  These 
sights  and  or*e  edge  of  the  index  are  in  the  same  plane.  :unl 
that  is  called  the  fiducial  ed^e  of  the  index. 
3.  The  hand  of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  also,  the  style 
or  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial.  Now  rare. 

'S94  l:  •«.  in.  n.  x..  1636)  300  Until]  the  Index 

do  justly  touch  ihe  prick  of  some  perfect  houre.  1633  FEATLV 
Fisher  catch 'rfOij*,  No  man  can  perceiue  the  index  in  a 
Watch,  or  finger  in  a  Diall  to  wagge  or  stirre.  1677  HALE 
/'rim.  L)r/'A'.  Man.  iv.  iv.  524  If  1  should  see  a  curious 
Watch  ..  and  should  observe  the  exact  disposition  of  the 
Spring,  the  String,  the  Wheels,  the  Ballance,  the  Index. 
1817  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Melincourt  xxxii,  There  was  a  sin:. dial 
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in  the  centre  of  the  court ;  the  him  shone  on  the  brazen 
plate,  and  the  shadow  of  the  index  fell  on  the  line  of  noon. 
1822  IMISOS  -Vt.  <y  Art  I.  87  The  showing  the  time  U  con- 
t  nvcd  by  the  motion  of  the  indices  or  hands  on  the  dial-plate. 
1635  SWAN  S/>cc.  M.  ii.  $  j  116.43]  ;;i  The  Sunne  (who 
i.-,  the  Index  of  time,  by  who^e  revolution  we  account  for 
years).  1742  YOIM;  Xt.  Th,  ix.  1324  Pointing  out  LifcV 
rapid,  .flight,  With  such  an  Index  fair,  as  none  can  mi;». 

b.  s/uttg.  Tlie  nose  (cf.  GNOMON  i  c) ;  or  ?  '  the 
face'  (.Farmer;  cf.  DIAL  sit.  6c). 

1817  Sporting  Mag.  L.  53  He  put  in  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
bridge  of  Randall's  nose,  so  that  it  pinked  the  "index  of 
Paddy  in  an  instant.  1818  //•/</.  iN.  $.)  II.  280  The  handy 
wurk  of  Martin  upon  his  opponent's  index  was  now  apparent. 
18*8  EGAN  Finish  to  Tout  t\-  Jerry  48  (Farmer)  Kind- 
hearted  Sue  !  Bless  her  pretty  index,  [Cf.  4  b,  quot.  1616.] 

4.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  point  to  a  par- 
ticular fact  or  conclusion ;  a  guiding  principle. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic.  E$.  i.   103  Lest  when  my  lisping 

fuiltie  Tongue  should  hault,  My  Lookes  might  prove  the 
ndex  to  my  Fault.  1640  L.\ru  Let.  to  C/tas.  /in  Biblioth. 
l\eg.  41  This  is  the  only  index  to  us  whereby  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  is  present  with  you.  1747  Scheme  Equip.  Men 
t>fH~tir  26  His  Services  would  be  Indexes  denoting  his 
Merit,  c  1750  SHENSTONK  Ettgics  ii.  36  And  readers  call  their 
lo^t  attention  home  Led  by  that  index  where  true  genius 
Chines.  1803  JASI-:  PORTKR  Tkaddtu*  viii.  (10311  76  His 
uniform  being  black,  he  needed  no  other  index  than  his  pale 
and  mournful  countenance  to  announce  that  he  was  chief 
mourner.  1859  HOLLAND  Gold  F.  i.  13  The  proverbs  of  a 
nation  furnish  the  index  to  its  spirit  and  the  result  of  its 
civilization.  1888  BKYCE  Aiwr.  Commw.  II.  xxxviii.  52 
They  [amendments]  are  so  instructive  ..  as  an  index  to 
present  tendencies  of  American  democracy,  1889  Nature 
19  Sept.,  One  of  the  first  indices  to  the  solution  of  the 
question  lies  in  the  situation  of  the  oil-bearing  regions. 


;he  best  signe  and  mcu 

Whistle  ii.  632  -Man  is  to  man  a  subject  of  deceite ; 
And  that  olde  saying  is  vntrue  '  the  face  Is  index  of  the 
heart '.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  in.  193  Diodorus  saith 


ance.  .the  true  index  of  hischaracter.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.     | 
211   A  raised  beach  is  therefore  an  index  of  elevation  of  the     •, 
land.     1887  STEVKNSOH^finufo.  J.Xkholson  i.  3  His  son's     i 
empty  guffaws ..  struck  him  with  pain  as  the  indices  of  a 
weak  mind. 

5.  fa.  A  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  a  book,  a 
brief  list  or  summary  of  the  matters  treated  in  it, 
an  argument ;  also,  a  preface,  prologue.  Obs.  b. 
An  alphabetical  list,  placed  (usually)  at  the  end  of  a 
book,  of  the  names,  subjects,  etc.  occurring  in  it, 
with  indication  of  the  places  in  which  they  occur. 

One  work  may  have  several  indexes,  e.g.  an  index  of 
names  of  persons  and  places,  of  subjects,  of  words,  etc.  r  or 
these  the  Latin  phrases  index  twminum,  laconiin,  rernm, 
verborHin  are  often  employed  as  headings. 

[1578  LYTE  Dodoens  (headings  Index  Latinorum  noiumum. 
Ibid  Index  appellationum  et  nonienclaturarum  omnium 
Stirpium  [etc.).  Ibid.,  The  Englishe  Table  cpnteyning 
the  names  and  syrnames  [etc.].]  1580  FLEMING  in  Bmtt 
Alv.  Aaaaj,  Which  words,  though  expressed  in  tills  Index, 
are  notwithstanding  omitted  . .  in  this  Aluearie.  Und 
Nnnn  ij  (heading,  A  briefe  note  touching  the  Prouerbiall 
Index,  ll'id.,  Such  Prouerbes  as  we  haue  ..  reduced  into 
an  \becedarie  Index  or  Table,  a  1593  MARLO.VE  Hero  ff 
Lcand.  II.  129  As  an  index  to  a  book  So  to  his  mind  was 
young  Leander's  look.  1604  SIIAKS.  Otk.  II.  l.  263  A 
Index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  History  of  Lust.  1606 
—  Tr.  \  Cr.  i  iii.  343  In  such  Indexes,  although  small 
prickes  To  their  subsequent  Volumes  [etc.].  1632  MASSIX- 
CEF  &  FII-.LH  l-'"ta!  Do-Miy  iv.  i,  The  index  tells  us  the 
contents  of  stories,  and  directs  to  the  particular  chapters. 
1609  Bi -NIIKY/VKI/.  Pref.  79  No  Learning. .no  knowledge 
in  Books,  except  Index's  and  Vocabularies.  [1750-1  JOHN- 
SON Let  to  Richardson  9  Mar.  in  BofOJtll,  I  wish  you  would 
add  an  index  rerum,  that  when  the  reader  recollects  any 
incident,  he  may  easily  find  it.]  1858  CARLYLE  Frcdk.Ct. 
I  i  5  ,  o  Books.. which  want  all  things,  even  an  Index. 
[1888  Athenaeum  28  Jan.  112/3  The  Royalist  Composition 
Papers  . .  of  which  Mr.  Phillimore  supplies  a  capital  index 

Htllllill/lllt.] 

fig.  1641  HINDE  7.  Bruen  xvin.  57  He  became  as  a  very 
profitable  Index  to  the  family,  to  call  to  minde  what  they 
had  learned.  1663  J.  SPEXCER  Prodigies  (1665)  71  God  hath 
appointed  . .  all  the  labors  of  Nature,  as  a  kind  of  Indices 
to  this  great  Volume  of  the  World,  a  1680  BuTLK« /tew. 
(1750)  II.  188  He  is  but  an  Index  of  Things  and  Words, 
that  can  direct  where  they  are  to  be  spoken  with,  but  no 
further. 

f  c.  A  reference  list.  Obs. 

1660  WH.LSFORD  Scales  Conini.  =ocj  Some  men  of  very 
great  Commerce  and  trading  keep  a  Kalender,  Register,  or 
an  Alphabetical!  Index,  of  the  names  of  Men,  Wares,  Ships. 
a  1734  NORTH  Lkvs  (1826)  I.  12  The  master  employed  him 
to  make  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  verbs  neuter. 

6.  spec,  (short  for  Index  librorum  pi-ohilntontni], 
The  fist,  published  by  authority,  of  books  which 
Roman  Catholics  are"  forbidden  to  read,  or  may 
read  only  in  expurgated  editions. 

Rules  for  the  formation  of  such  an  Index  (Rcgnlx  Indicts] 
were  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  accordance  with 
which  an  Index  librornin  prohibitorum  (Index  of  prohibited 
books)  was  published  by  authority  of  Pius  IV  in  156.1,  and, 
with  an  Appendix,  by  Clement  VIII  in  159«  •  «w  ««<jons, 


only  of  works  entirely  prohibited  to  the  taitniui,  nui  a,so  o, 
works  not  to  be  read,  unless  or  until  they  are  corrected  («,« 
or  dance  arrigantur)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  alter,  the  portions 
to  be  deleted  or  altered  are  sometimes  indicated. 
(In  first  quot.,  short  for  Index  expurgutonlii  :  see  b.) 
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1613  PL-RCHAS  Piieriinagc  (1614)  90  L.  Vive-,. .  v>htn  he    ' 
telleth  tales  out  of  Scnoole,  the  good  Hums  tongue  is  shortned, 
und  their  Index  purgeth  out  that  wherewith  hee  seek<  • 
purge  their  leaven.   1040  Si  K  E.  DERI  MI  .s/.  en  Ktlig.  -3  Nov. 
iii.  7  The   Roman   Index  is  better  then   are  our    hnglish 
Licences.    1676  MAKVIM.L  Mr.  Smirkc  10  We  seem  to  ! 
pot  an  Expurgatory  Press,  though  not  an  Index.     1701-1823 
D'IsRAELt  Cur.  Lit.,  Licensers  i\f  Tress,  The  simple  Index  is 
a  list  of  condemned  books  which  are  never  to  be  opened.   1839 
[see  CoMGRlGATlON  1O].      1857  CllLRCH  Misc.  I!  '>:!      i     ,i     1. 
79  They  {Montaigne's  Essays]  were  ..  put   in  the   Index. 
1886  FAKKAR  His.',  Interpret.  320   Hi      '  <  'ollo- 

qutes  were  burnt  in  Spain  and  put  on  the  Index  at  Koine. 

fig.  1882  Spectator  7  Oct.  1289  She  . .  read  by  stealth 
Shakespeare,  at  that  time  on  the  Index  of  a  religiously 
narrow  village  opinion. 

b.  ||  Index  txpurgatorius  Ljt.  ,  l:.\purgatory 
Index,  an  authoritative  specification  of  the  passages 
to  be  expunged  or  altered  in  works  otherwise  per- 
mitted. Also  transf.  andyu'. 

The  Rcgiilx  of  the  Council  of  Trent  provided  for  the  ex- 
purgation of  such  books,  and  in  accordance  therewith  an 
Index  BxfMfeatorau  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  under  the 
authority  of  Philip  II,  in  1571  preprints  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  quot.  1611),  another  under  the  authority  of  the  Inquisitor 
General  Quiroga  at  Madrid  in  1584  (see  quot.  1625'.  and 
others  with  the  same  or  similar  titles  in  various  Roman 
Catholic  states.  A  bull  uf  Sixtus  V  11585-90)  also  authorized 
the  Cardinals  chosen  to  deal  with  prohibited  books  to  prepare 
'  indices  expurgatorios  '.  Such  ft  work  on  a  large  scale  was 
commenced  at  Rome  1607  (Bergamo  1608),  with  the  title 
4  Indicis  librorum  expurgandorum  in  studipsorum  gratiam 
confecti  Tonius  I.,  in  quo  50  auctorum  libri  pra;  cajteris 
desiderati  emendantur,  per  F.  Jo.  Mariam  Brasichell.,  Sacri 
Palatii  Apostol.  Magistrum  '.  This  (which  never  proceeded 
beyond  the  first  volume)  is  the  work  referred  to  in  quot. 
1620.  (See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Rev.  J.  Mendham  Ac:oitnt 
of  the  Indexes,  both  prohibitory  and  expurgatory,  1826, 
Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Kotne,  1830  and  1844). 
In  English  use,  the  name  Index  Expurgatorins  has  often 
been  applied  to  the  Index  librorum  froliibitornm  (cf.  quot. 
1845),  especially  in  transf.  and  fig.  uses. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  521  The  Index  cxpiirgatorhis 
printed  at  Geneua  and  Strasbourg.  1620  BRENT  tr.  Sarpis 
Comic.  Trent  (1676)  875  In  the  year  1607,  they  printed  in 
Rome  with  publick  authority,  a  Book  intituled  Index  Ex- 
pur^aiorius.  1625  USSHER  Ans".o.  to  Jesuit  513  Their  old 
Expurgatory  Index  . .  set  out  by  Cardmall  Quirpga.  1691 
T.  BROWNE  Reas.  Mr.  fiiys,  etc.  13  (Stanf.  >  To  prevent, 
Sir,  all  storms  that  might  have  issued  from  that  quarter, 
1  presently  set  me  up  an  Index  expnrgatorins.  1788  H. 
WALI'OI.E  Reinin.  v.  42,  I  acquainted  him  with  it  . .  why  lie 
had  been  put  into  the  queen's  Index  cxpiirgatorius.  1845 
THACKEKAY  Pict.  Gossip  in  Misc.  Ess.  (18851  260  Knowing 
well  that  Frasfrs  Magazine  is  eagerly  read  at  Rome,  and 
not.. excluded  in  the  Index  Eifnrgatorias. 

f7.  a.  Music.   =  DIRECT  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1597  MOKLEY  I nt rod.  Mils.  20  Phi.  What  is  that  which 
you  haue  set  at  the  end  of  the  Verse?  Ma.  It  is  called  an 
Index  or  director :  for  looke  in  what  place  it  standeth,  in 
that  place  doth  the  first  note  of  the  next  Verse  stand.  1869 
NUTTALL  Diet.  Sci.  Terms  189  Index  . .  in  music,  a  cha- 
racter or  director  at  the  end  of  a  stave  to  direct  to  the  first 
note  of  the  next  stave. 

b.  Printing.    =  HiND  18  b.  'I  Obs. 

1727  W.  MATHER  Ynr.  Man's  Comp.  38  Index  is  a  Note 
like  a  Hand,  with  the  Forefinger  pointing  out  at  something 
that  is  remarkable,  thus,  (ST.  1807  CKABUE  Library  186  Till 
every  former  note  and  comment  known,  They  parka  tlu 
spacious  margin  with  their  own  ;  Minute  corrections  proved 
their  studious  care  ;  The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where. 

8.  Math.  a.  Alg.  A  number  or  other  symbol 
placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  a  quantity  to  denote 
a  power  or  root :  =  EXPONENT  2  a. 

An  integral  index,  as  in  .r  2,  denotes  a  power  ;  *  fractional 
index,  as  in  -it,  a  root ;  a  negative  index,  the  reciprocal  of 
a  power,  as  .tr-2=unity  divided  by  -i-  '•'. 

1674  jEAKE.-Ir/M.  (1696)  191  Mark  their  Indices,  or  how- 
many  degrees  the  Number  you  would  produce  is  removed 
from  the  Root,  as  whether  it  be  second,  third,  fourth,  etc. 
1748  HARTLEY  Otsn-'.  Man  I.  iii.  279  Algebraic  SIKHS  for 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Indexes,  Coefficients.  1810  Hun  ox 
Course  Math.  I.  163  So  3  is  the  index  of  the  cube  or  3d 
power,  and  ..  J  is  ihe  index  of  the  cube  root.  1859  BAKN. 
SMITH  Arith.  ff  Algebra  (ed.  6)  198  The  figures  2,  3,  ..  MI, 
denoting  the  number  of  factors  which  produce  the  powers, 
are  called  Indices. 

fb.  The  integral  part,  or  characteristic,  of  a 
logarithm.  06s. 

1*678  PHILLIPS  led.  4)  s.  v..  In  Logarithmical  Aritbmetick 
Index  is  that  which  represents  the  distance  of  the  first 
I  figure  of  any  whole  number  from  Unity.  1727-41  CIIAM- 
ni  us  CW.,  Index,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  same  with  what  is 
otherwise  called  the  characteristic,  or  exponent  of  a  loga- 
rithm. 1795  HUTIOS  Mai/i.  Diet.  II.  46/1  Ihe  Index  is 
also  called  the  Characteristic  of  ihe  Logarithms,  and  is 
always  an  integer,  either  positive  or  negative  or  else  -  o. 
.828  I  H  MOOKIC  Pract.  .YlK'if.  ed.  20)  25  Whatever  index 
you  make  represent  unity,  omit  it  in  the  sum  of  the  indices. 
C.  Applied  to  the  number  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  particular  member,  or  group  of  members,  of 
a  class  of  geometrical  or  algebraical  concepts  ;  as 
the  index  of  a  point,  line,  dr  plane,  relatively  to  a 
quadric  surface.  Discrimiiianial  index  :  see  Dis- 

fKIMIXASTAL, 

9.  In  various  sciences,  a  number  or  formula  p 
pressing  some  property,  form,  ratio.etc.  of  the  thing 
in  question.  - 

a  Optics.  Index  of  refraction  or  rtfractive 
index  ^of  a  medium),  the  ratio  between  the  sines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  of  a  rav 
of  light  passing  from  some  medium  (usually  air; 
into  the  given  medium. 
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1829   I  it.  I'hiloi.,  i  ';  'nber 

u* 

-  1 379) 

1.    M.    340    The   media    must    possess    (ir  • 

b.   In   Crcuiiouic/ry,    A   formula    expressing  tin 
ratio  of  one  diameter  or  other  dimension  of  (lie 
skull  to  another,  as  alveolar  or  baiilai . 
facial,  gnatllic,  innai,  orbital,  vertical  tn,/f.i .   A ' 
generally,   in    Anthropometry,   The    ratio    of  twi. 
dimensions  of  an  organ  or  part  to  each  other. 

1866  HL-XLIV  f'rtli.  Kent.  C.iit/iit.  83  'Ihe  term  crfhalu 
index  ..  indicates  the  ratio  of  the  extreni- 
extreme  longitudinal  diameter. ,f  a  skull,  the  latter  mej»*uie- 
inent  being  taken  as  unity.     1882  QCAIN  Ana: 
The  propurlioil  of  this  [the  heipht  of  the  skull]  to  the  length 
.  .is  the  index  of  height.    Ibid.  83  The  nasal  ind' 
Ibid.,  The  orbital  index  is  ihe  ratio  of  the  vertical  height 
of  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  the  transverse  width. 

C.  I'ryst.  Each  of  the  three  or,  in  I'.ravais' 
notation,  four)  whole  numbers  which  define  the 
position  of  a  face  of  a  crystal. 

1868  DANA  Mm.  Introd.  28'Millcr..uses  Ihe  letteis  h.  I,  t, 
as  '  indices '  leferri:  : 

18  The  three  numbers  //,  k,  and  /  arc  called  the  indi- 
the  plane,  and  the  three  together  hltl  is  called  its  symbol. 
1895   SluKY-M ASKI.I  V.M     (_rj*lti>l,-y.  4];  ThcinUotl; 
of  the  fourth  index  [in  Bravais'  Dotation  |. 

d.  Dynamics.    Index  of  friction,  the  coefficient 
:    of  friction  :  see  COEFFICIENT  i  b. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  in<ie.\-fcue,  -nit; 
•  making,  -map,  -plate. -pain!,  -ruler;  also  index- 
arm  =  sense  2  b  ;  index  constituency,  a  con- 
|  stituency  in  which  the  result  of  an  election  is  con- 
sidered a  good  indication  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  country;  index-correction,  a  correction  for 
i  index-error;  index-digit  =  sense  l  ;  index-error, 
the  constant  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathema- 
tical instrument,  due  to  the  zero  ol  the  index  not 
being  exactly  adjusted  to  that  of  the  limb  ;  iudex- 
nuger,  («;  -  sense  J,  (b)  ^ sense  2;  index-gauge, 
a  measuring  instrument  in  which  the  distance  be- 
tween the  measuring-points  is  shown  by  an  index ; 
index-glass,  a  minor  at  the  fixed  point  of  the 
index-arm  in  an  astronomical  or  surveying  instru- 
ment, from  which  the  light  is  reflected  to  the  hori- 
j  zou-glass ;  index-hand  -  senses  2  and  3  ;  index- 
'  hunter,  one  who  acquires  information  by  u  insult- 
ing indexes  ;  so  index-hunting  ;  index-know- 
ledge, index-learning,  information  gained  by 
means  of  indexes,  superficial  knowledge ;  index 
law  {Alg.}:  see  quot.  1859;  index  machine,  a 
machine  for  fancy-weaving,  being  a  modification 
of  the  Jacquard  loom  ;  index-pip,  a  miniature  in- 
dication of  the  denomination  of  a  playing-card, 
placed  in  the  left-hand  comer  for  convenience  in 
sorting  ;  index-raker  ^  index-hunter. 

1879  NEVVCOMB  &   HOI.ULN  A*t>\~ti    yt    'I  fif    'index  aim 
Carrie*    the   index-glass.     1888  1'all  .Wall  (',.   ij   Nov.  4    I 
Aston  Manor  is  not  only  a  Midland  GtmatUuency,  but  it  is 
emphatically  an  "index  constituency-.    1843-55  OWLS 
I'crteir.  (I..),  The  Pottos  ..  offer  an  anomaly,  in  Lt> 
hand,  by  the  stunted  phalanges  of  the  *index  digit.     1851-9 
AIRY  in  Man.  Sii.  Eny.  i  'ihe  "index-enxr  of  the  sextant 
l    must    be   carefully  ascertained.      1875  BEDIOKU  Sfilfft 
Packet  />'*.  v.  led.  2'  152  T;iking  the  angles  off  and  on  the 
arc,  adding  them  together,  and  dividing  by  -.-,  gives  an 
angle  free  of  index   error.     1664  BLTI.EH  li'id.  n.  iii.  284 
Quote  Moles  and  Spots,  on  any  place  O'  th'  body,  I 
'Index-face.     1849  THACKERAY   PtnJouui   II.  i,   Jeames 
simply  pointed  with  his  'index   finger   to   the  individual. 
1875  "Rm  1 1  1076    i-    The   index-finger  and 

graduated  scale  are  seen,  protected  by  a  glass  jilatc-     1773 
(?.•«//.   Mae.   XI. III.  390  The  •iodex-gkua  being  bent  by 
the  brass  frame  that  contains  it.     1828  J.  H.  Mo   M.  /V.j.  /. 
V,ir/V  (ed.  20)  152  If  the  arch  seen  direct,  together  with 
its  retlected  image,  appear  to  be  ill  one  line,  the  Inde.- 
is  truly  adjusted.     1742  !'"»  /'""••  '»•  MuASpect-, 
whose 'index-hand  Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful 
wand      1811  WoODlloesE  Astron.  viii.  53  TM  mdex-hand 
of  the  sidereal  clock.     1751  SMOLLI 

II  s7  He  rated  him  in  his  own  mind  as  a  mere  index- 
hunter.  1600  LESI  LEY /•*«/.  xii.  381  Mr.  I!,  declares  more 
than  once,  that  he  despises  the  meat,  tmpli  yment  of 
'Index-hunting.  1859  BOOLE />/#.''  ' -' 373  Th 

index  law,  expressed  by  the  equation  »«•  '"'•     »<•  •.     I7»» 
•  ,ne.  i.   -79  How  •imlo.-le.-iining  turns  no  s 


" 
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e'tc.     1793  -ee2b  above). 

Index  (1-ndeki  ,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  tram.  To  lurnish    a  butik,  etc.    with  an  index. 

1720  »W»w  dvr.  (1843)   II.  52=  Since  the  Letters  are 

not  ;  indexed,  Kami"!  point  out  all  the  place^    .1  iS.: 

to  be  arranged,  sifted,  and  indexed.    1851  t  AKLYLI 

ii.  ii.  (K-  Letters.,  a  la,. 

which  now  lies  before  me,  duly  copied  am: 

Law  Times  LXXIX.  155/1  The  contents  u 

well  int.  w-       ^ 
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b.  To  furnish  ithe  paits  of  a  diagram  with 
different  symbols  to  facilitate  identification  in  the 
accompanying  description. 

1894  Harper's. M.I  The  accompanying  diagram 

of  an  abstract  flower,  the  %arious  pans  being  indexed. 

2.  To  enter  (a  word,  name,  etc.)  in  an  index. 
1761   Dfscr.  S.  Carolina  Pref.,  Every  material   Fact  or 

Circumstance  in  this  Description  is  indexed  under  its  proper 
Head.  1848  Fraser's  MaAr.  XXXVII  I.  364  In  many  Gtnium 
universities  the  Amber  Witch  was  indexed  as  a  criminal 
law  book. 

3.  To  place  on  the  Index  :   see  INDEX  sl>.6. 
1791-1823  D  ISRAELI  Cur.  Lit.,  Licensers  of  Press,  While 

ihe  Catholic  crossed  himself  at  every  title,  the  heretic  would 
purchase  no  book  which  had  not  been  indexed. 

4.  To  serve  as  an  index  of,  to  indicate.     Also  to 
index  out.  to  point  out. 

1788  HLKNS  His  face,  witk  smile  4  High  as  they  hang  with 
creaking  din  To  index  out  the  Country  Inn.  1862  R.  H. 
PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.  ,y  -•!  rt  350  These  changes  indexed 
ihe  general  turning  of  the  European  intellect  from  Mind  to 
Matter,  and  from  Man  to  Nature.  1885  Century  Mag. 
XXIX.  683/2  A  slender,  bony  negro-man  ;  whose  iron-gray 
wool  and  wrinkled  face  indexed  his  age  at  near  seventy  years. 

Hence  I-ndexing  vbl.  sb.  Also  I  ndezer,  one 
who  compiles  an  index. 

1856  WEBSTER,  /nae.ter.  1882  KUKNIVALL  Forewords  t,t 
E.  E.  Ir'ills  16  May  all  opprest  Indexers  hav  the  like  sweet 
consolement  !  1887  Atkcnzuni  21  May  667/2  The  exhaus- 
tive indexing  of  at  least  a  hundred  selected  authors.  1887 
Sat.  Rt-.'.  24  Sept.  4 1 3,  2  The  classifier  and  indexer  of  natural 

"indexed  (i'ndekst),  ///.  a.     [f.  INDEX  v.  or  sb. 

+  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  or  having  an  index;  entered  in 
an  index. 

1872  Daily  News  27  Apr.  3/4  In  addition  to  his  indexed 
ledger,  the  warder  has  a  large  scrap-book. 

2.  Her.  Having  a  book-marker  in  it. 

1885  Burkes  Peerage  310  [Arms  of  Sir  J.  Conroy,  ban.] 
Azure,  an  ancient  book,  open,  indexed,  edged  or,  a  chief 
embattled  of  the  last. 

Indexical  (inde-ksikal).a.     [irreg.  f.  INDEX  sb. 
+  -ICAL.]     a.  Arranged  like  an  index,     b.  Relat-    ' 
ing  or  pertaining  to  an  index,     c.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  index  or  indication. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1866  R.  W.  SMALL  (title)  The  Carrier's 
Indexical  Ready  Reckoner.  1884  American  VIII.  267 
Lists  of  indexes  and  indexical  works.  1893  Nation  (N.  Vj 
ii  May  350/3  Indexical  defects  are  so  common  that  the 
reviewer  is  in  danger  of  becoming  hardened  to  their  serious- 
ness. 1897  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  744  This  is  very  tame  be- 
side the  idiomatic  Spanish  in  which  it  was  said,  but  it  is 
indexical. 

So  Inde'xically  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  an  index, 
alphabetically. 

1728  SWIFT  Let.  to  Pope  16  July,  I  would  have  the  names 
of  those  scriblers  printed  indexically  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  poem. 

IndexleSS  (i'ndeksles),  a.  [f.  INDEX  si.  + 
-LESS.]  Having  no  index. 

1858  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  Vll.  viii.  II.  272  The  date,  in 
these  indexless  Books,  is  blown  away  aj;ain.  1889  Sat.  Rev. 
31  Aug.  250/2  Few  writers  are  so  indexless  in  all  editions  as 
Hazlitl.  1893  E.  COUES  in  Hist.  Lewis  Q-  Clark  Exf>.  I. 
p.  LXXV,  There  oughl  to  I'e  a  law  against  indexless  books. 

Hence  I  ntlexlessness. 

1888  Amer.  Naturalist  Feb.  174  Certainly  no  reader  of 
the  last  year's  volume_  of  the  Gazette  can  complain,  in  Car- 
lylean  phrase,  of  its  '  indexlessness  '. 

ludexte'rity.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  DEXTERITY  : 
cf.  K.  indextiriit  ^Littre),  It.  itttiesterila  (Florio).] 
Want  of  dexterity  ;  awkwardness. 

1611  KLORIO,  Indesterita,  indexteritte,  vnaptnesse.  1647 
M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Govt.  Ep.  De_d.  9  The  Husband- 
man, whose  Indextenty  hath  reaped  this  sorrie  Crop.  1670 
G.  H.  //A/.  Cardinals  n.  III.  178  His  weakness  and  index, 
terily  in  polilick  affairs.  1899  Academy  19  Aug.  175/2  His 
indexterily  of  execution  no  less  disqualifies  him. 

t  Inde'xtrOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Is--.] 
Void  of  dexterity  ;  clumsy,  awkward. 

1684  lr.  BonsCs  Mere.  Cowpit.  ix.  329,  I  have  often  ob- 
served . .  an  indextrous  way  of  making  an  Issue. 

Indeyne,  variant  of  Isnr.i':s,  Obs. 

Indi-.  C/iem.  [f.  L.  Indus,  as  root  01  indicum, 
indigo.}  A  combining  element  used  in  naming 
sub-taiiccs  derived  from  or  related  to  indigo  :  e.  g. 
indifuhin,  indinibin. 

India  'i-ndiaX  [a.  L.  India,  a.  Or.  'IvSi'a,  f. 
'Ivbus  the  river  Ji:ilus,a.  Vers.  ItinJ,  Ol'ers.  (Ach;c- 
menian)  fiiilJ'u,  Zend  lu'iidu,  hkr.  sindhu  'river', 
spec,  the  river  Indus ;  hence  the  region  of  the 
Indus,  the  province  Sindh ;  gradually  extended  by 
Persians  and  Greeks  to  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Inilu  i  India  from  L. ;  but  the  ME.  form 

from  Fr.  was  Ynde,  Inde,  IND  (cf.  .-ifric),  now 
archaic  and  poetic;  the  early  i6th  c.  adaptation 
of  L.  was  Indie,  INIIV  'cf.  Ilnly,  Germany),  of 
which  the  pi.  IMUK.S  is  still  in  use.  The  current 
use  of  India  appears  to  date  from  the  i6th  c.,  and 
may  partly  icllict  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  usage.] 

1.  A  large  country  or  ten  i  "them  Asia, 

lying  east  of  the  riv<  r  Ii:  mth  of  the 

Himalaya  mountains  (in  this  restricted  sense  also 
called  Ilindiiilan:  sue  HINDUSTANI)  ;  also  ex- 
tended to  include  the  region  futti.  ,irlker 
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or  Fwthcr  India)  t  between  this  and  China.  See 
also  EAST  INDIA. 

^893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  i,  i.  §  6  Da:t  sint  India  \Cott.  MS. 
Indea]  geiiieero . .  Indus  seo  ea  be  westan,  and  seo  Reade  See 
be  sujjan.  ..  On  Indea  londc  is  xliui  f>eoda.  Ibid.  §  10  Of 
corjum  J?e  man  hset  Caucasus.  JM  (>e  be  norban  India 
sindon.  1519  IntcrL  Four  Elfin,,  This  quarter  is  India 
minor  And  this  quarter  India  maior  The  lande  of  prester 
lohn.  1576  EDEN  (////«•)  Decade  of  Voyages.  The  Naviga- 
tion and  Voyages  of  Lewes  Vertomanus  . .  to  the  regions  of 
Arabia  . .  East  India,  both  within  and  without  the  Ganges. 
1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimag*  11614)  452  Under  the  name  of 
India,  heere  we  comprehend  all  that  Tract  between  Indus 
.  on  the  West,  unto  China  Eastward.  1663  BUTLER  Hud. 
i.  ii.  283  He  spoused  in  India,  Of  noble  house,  a  lady  gay. 
1783  BURKE  Sp.  E.  I.  ££/Wks.  IV.  7  If  we  are  not  able  to 
Lontrive  some  method  of  governing  India  well.  1818  MILL 
Brit.  India  (1826)  V.  533  The  same  barefaced  disregard  of 
truth,  which  always  characterized  the  natives  of  India. 

1 2.  Formerly  applied  to  America,  or  some  parts 
of  it :  sec  quots.,  and  cf.  IXDIK.S,  WEST  INDIES. 

(Mostly  reproducing  Spanish  or  Portuguese  usage.) 

1553  EUEN  (//V/t-.i  A  treatyse  of  the  newe  India,  with  other 
new  founde  landes  and  Ilandes  ..  after  the  descripcion  of 
Sebastian  Munster.  1613  PITKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  451 
The  name  of  India,  is  now  applied  to  all  farre-distant 
Countries,  not  in  the  extreeme  limits  of  Asia  alone  ;  but 
even  to  whole  America,  through  the  errour  of  Columbus  . . 
who  . .  in  the  Westerne  world,  thought  that  they  had  met 
with  Ophir,  and  the  Indian  Regions  of  the  East.  Ibid.  786  It 
[Chololla]  was  theCitie  of  most  devotion  in  all  India.. Eight 
leagues  from  Chololla  is  the  hill  Popocatepec,  or  smoake- 
hill.  1760-78  tr.  Jitati  $  Utton's  I'oy.  S,  Amer.  (ed.  3)  II. 
243  An  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  country  . .  a  live  beast  . . 
may  be  purchased  for  four  dollars  ;  a  price  vastly  beneath 
that  in  any  other  part  of  India. 

t  3.  //.   =  INDIES.  Obs. 

1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  VI.  193  Golde. .  browght  hithir 
from  the  Indias.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VIII,  125  By  the 
labor  . .  of  us  only  Portyngales,  the  trade  to  the  . .  Indias 
[was]  fyrst  sought  and  found.  1604  T.  WKIGHT  Passions 
vi.  333  Jn  every  place,  as  in  the  Indiaes  . .  the  vse  of  many 
seemeth  to  take  away  all  abuse. 

t  4.  Used  allusively  for  a  source  of  wealth.  Obs. 

1613  J.  MAY  Declar.  Est.  Clothing  \.  -z  No  kingdome  what- 
soeuer  can  speake  so  happily  of  this  benefit  (wool]  . .  it  may 
be  rightly  called,  The  English  India. 

5.  Short  for  India  silk,  paper,  etc. :  see  6. 
1711-13  STEELE  Guardian  No.  10  p  5  Celia,  whose  wrap- 

? ing-gown  is  not  right  India.  1812  H.  &J.Surr«Jliy.Adetr.J 
*  heat  re  104  Where  Spital  fields  with  real  India  vies.     1885 
Daily  Neivs  21  Dec.  4/4  This  celebrated,  .plate,  now  ready 
for  issue,  signed,  India  remarque. 

6.  at  t  rib.  Belonging  or  relating  to  India,  Indian ; 
esp.  in  names  of  fabrics  or  other  commodities  im- 
ported from  India,  as  India  cloth^  cotton,  cracker, 
goods,  lake,  matting,  muslin,  satin,  silk,  etc. ;  also, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  to 
the  British  Indian  Empire  or  government,  as  India 
bonds,  stock,  etc. ;   \East  and  West)  India  Docks, 
docks  in  East  London,  formerly  appropriated  to 
vessels  trading  with   the  East   and  West  Indies ; 
t  India   House,    the    office    of   the   East    India 
Company  in  London;    India   ink    (see  INDIAN 
INK)  ;  India  Office,  that  department  of  the  British 
Government  which  deals  with  Indian  affairs ;  India 
proof =  India  paper  proof:  see  INDIA  PAPER  i  ; 
India   red  =  Indian   red  (see  INDIAN  A.  4  a)  ; 
t  India  wood,  a  name  for  log-wood.     See  also 
INDIA  PAPER,  RUBBER. 

1751  .SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  I.  i,  His  money,  which  he  had 
laid  out  in  Bank  stock  and  *  India  bonds.  1817  RAFFLES 
Jti~'ii  (1830)  I.  243  The  import  and  export  of .  .*India 
cloths.  1779  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  413  Those  paper  matches 
which  the  Chinese  put  into  those  little  squibs,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  *  India  crackers.  1773  GOLDS.M.  Stoops  to 
Cent/,  n.  i,  Left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  "India  director.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  IX.  45  The  East  *India  Docks  . .  are  situated 
at  Ulack wall,  below  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks. 
1848  DICKENS  Dombey  ix,  Captain  Cuttle  lived  . .  near  the 
India  Docks.  1837  Lett.  fr.  Madras  1.1843)  95  So,  *India- 
fashion,  we  tuok  him  in  to  do  the  best  we  could  for  him. 
1712  K.  COOKK  I'oy.  S.  S,-a  ^6;  Laden  with  rich  *India 
Goods.  1704  W.WOODFALL  (title}  A  Sketch  of  a  Debate  at 
the  *India  House.  1856  EMERSON  £ng.  Traits  x.  165  Scan- 
dinavian Thor  ..  sits  down  at  a  desk  in  the  India  House. 
1658  \V.  SAMJKRSON  Graphics  80  The  Colour  Crimson  is 
rnoit  difficult  to  worke.  .therefore  instead  of  that,  use*India 
Lake  or  Russet.  1858  SIMMONDS  />/<  /.  />,«/<-,  India-mat- 
ting, grass  or  reed  mat*,  made,  .from  Papyrus  coryvil>osits. 
1885  Daily  Neivs  21  Dec.  4/5  Tea  ami  'India  merchants. 
Ibid.  22  Sept.  2/1  Industrious  at  the  "India  Office.  1895 
//'/,/.  iifi  Kob,  6 '3  *  India  Pale  Ale  is  su  called  because  it  was 
originally  made  solely  with  a  view  to  the  climate  of  the 
East  Indies.  1732  J.  PEELK  /J  'liter-Colours  42  *  India-Red 
..  is  helpful  fora  back  Ground.  1769  \titic*  An  Address 
IL>  the  Pnipiietors  of  India  Stock.  1809  R.  LANGFOKO 
Introd.  T  fti  tie  57  India  stock  . .  is  the  capital  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  is  placed  under  the  management  of 
a  Court  of  Directors.  1849  THACKERAY  J'cntii'nnis  II.  vii, 
Three  stars  in  India  Stock  to  her  name,  begad!  1800 
Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  Ind.  2/1  Hence  the  mariners  em- 
ployed in  the  *  India  trade  became  confident  in  their  skill. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  'India  il  '<><>(/.  -t.s  taken  out  of  the 
heart  of  a  large  tree  growing  plentifully  in  tin 
.1,  Campeche,  &c. 

1 11  diademed  ^indsridemd),/^.  a.  [iN-i  or  - ; 

cf.  t'Htiitfiit-w  '  Kx-  prtf^  \  !>).]    Set  in  a  diadem. 

1805  S'  >'  •  iikenM  '.' 

to  what  gem  Indiadein'il,  what  !l<>wrr,  uli.-ii  i 

flndi'al,  a.  Obs.  ran~\    [f.Iv- 

trans.  To  record  or  exhibit  on  a  dial. 


INDIAN. 

1648  EARL  WHSTMOKELANU  Otia  Sacra  11879)  156  The 
Sun-beams  steady  Fire,  with  the  Aire  Of  the  inconstant 
winds  Indiall'd  are. 

Indianian  (i-ndiamxn).  PI.  -men.  [f.  INDIA 
+  MAN,  as  in  man  of  war,  etc.]  A  ship  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  India  ;  spec,  a  ship  of  large  ton- 
nage belonging  to  the  East  India  Company. 

1709  [see  EAST  INDIA).  1712  E.  COOKE  I'oy.  S.  Sea.  452 
The  Donegal  India-Man  gave  us  seven,  which  we  all  re- 
turn'd.  1748  Alison's  Voy.  HI.  vii.  365  The  French  pretend- 
ing their  India-men  to  be  Men  of  War.  1772  Ann 
Citron.  65  On  the  private  trade  of  an  homew  ard  bound  India- 
man.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  323  From  time  to 
time  \aluable  Indiamen  fell  into  their  hands. 

Indian  (i'ndian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  Yndeen, 
6  ludyan,  7  Indean.  [f.  INDIA  :  cf.  '-AN.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  India,  or 
the  East  Indies,  or  to  the  British  Indian  Empire ; 
native  to  India. 

Formerly,  sometimes,  more  vaguely  =  Oriental,  Asiatic. 

cis«6  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystnans  Iheat.  \\\nlj  Pii.  An 
Indian  Philosopher  named  Diphileus.  1596  SHAKS.  Mere/i. 
I-'.  III.  ii.  99  The  bcautioiLS  scarfe,  Vailing  an  Indian  beautie. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  in.  436  Toward  ihe  Springs  Of  Ganges 
or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams.  1734  SAI.I;  Koran  Prelim. 
Disc.  §  i  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  return  from  his 
Indian  expedition.  1793  W.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  57  T  II 
Of  China.. the  Emperor  and  other  Indian  monarchs.  1839 
Lett.  fr.  Matiras  (1843)  283  That  is  the  grand  Indian  sorrow 
— ihe  necessity  of  parting  with  one's  children.  1882  Garden 
ii  Mar.  171/1  The  unrivalled  collection  of  Indian  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  1893  ANNA 
BUCKLAND  Our  Xat.lnst,  109  The  Indian  Budget  is  Drought 
into  the  English  House  of  Commons  every  year  and  sub- 
mitted to  its  approval. 

b.  Of  Indian  manufacture,  material,  or  pattern. 

1673  DRVIIEN  Marr.  .i  la  Mo.ie  m.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  304 
That  word  shall  be  mine  too,  and  my  last  Indian  gown  thine 
for  't.  1715  Land.  Gaz.  No.  5367/4  Robert  Sutton.  .Indian 
Gown-Seller.  1825  HONK  E-ery-day  Bk.  I.  967  Flowered 
Indian  gowns,  formerly  in  use  with  schoolmasters.  1876 
GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxi,  An  Indian  shawl  over  her  arm. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  race  of  original 
inhabitants  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.     (Cf. 
INDIA  2,  INDIES  i.N     Indian  house,  a  wigwam. 

«l6x8  SVLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  19  (That  which  now 
no  Ingle  wants)  Indian  Tobacco.  tti&Rtlai.Ld.Baltimarfl 
Plant.  (1865)  17  The  Indian  houses  are  all  buill  ]u-<jte  in  a 
long  halfe  Ouall.  1637!'.  MOKTON  .V.-rr  En^.  Canaan  (1883) 
198  A  small  sized  Choffe  that  eateth  the  Indian  maisze.  1657 
R.LiGpNz>',i^a<r'o<'i(i673)  55 This  Indian  Maid,  .fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  hid  him  close  from  her  Countrymen.  1716  B. 
CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1867)  II.  112  In  ranging  ihe 
Woods  found  several  Indian-houses,  Iheir  fires  being  just  out, 
but  no  Indians.  1798  I.  ALLEN  Hist.  I  'erntont  34  To  give  an 
Indian  whoop  and  raise  their  ambuscade.  1855  LONGF. 
I/ia'v.  Introd.  86  Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend,  To  this  Song 
of  Hiawatha  !  1888  M.  A.  GREEN  Springfield  (Mass.)  3  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  Indian  trail  centre. 

3.  Made  of  Indian  corn  or  Maize,  as  Indian  bread 
(see  also  4  b),  Indian  meal,  Indian  dumpling. 

1635  .Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1853)  I.  140  Noe  person  whalsoeuer 
shalTfrom  henceforlh  transport  any  Indean  corne  or  meale 
out  of  this  jurisdiccon,  till  the  nexle  har\est.  1672  SIR  W. 
TALBOT  in  F.  L.  Hawks  Hist.  N.  Carolina  (1858)  II.  45 
Who,  at  our  setting  out,  laughed  at  my  provision  of  Indian- 
meal.  1751  J.  BARTRAM  Ol'sen-.  I'm-1.  /Y;.«y/:-.,  etc.  60 
Last  of  all  was  served  a  great  bowl,  full  of  Indian  dump- 
lings, of  new  soft  corn,  cut  or  scraped  off  the  ear.  1775 
Connect.  Col.  Rec.  (1890)  XV.  16  Half  a  pint  of  rice  or  a 
pint  of  Indian  meal.  1897  WILLIS  Mtin.  Fwwr,  Plants  II. 
395  The  grain  [of  maize]  is  made  inlo  flour,  Indian  meal. 

4.  In  names  of  various  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ducts a.  of  India  or  the  East  Indies  (sense  I),  or 
so  originally  supposed  :  Indian  almond,  a  large 
tree  ( Terminalia  Catappa),  the  seeds  of  which  re- 
semble almonds ;  •)•  Indian  ass,  a  fabulous  animal 
like  a  unicorn ;  Indian  berry  =  COCCCLCS  INI  HITS, 
or  the  plant  .  Anainirta  Coccuhis)  which  yields  this ; 
Indian  blue,  a  name  for  indigo  (cf.  INDV  blue} ; 
Indian  cane,  a  name  for  the  Bamboo ;  Indian 
club,  a  heavy  club  shaped  somewhat  like  a  large 
bottle,  for  use  in  gymnastic  exercises ;  hence  Indian- 
clu'bbcr;  f  Indian  cock,  an  old  name  for  the  turkey 
(cf.  eoct  of  hid,  COCK  .fi.l  10,  F.  coq  d'Inde,  and 
synonymous  names  in  other  Euro|  .:gus  : 
prob.  by  some  confusion  ;  the  bird  being  a  native 
< if  North  America);  Indian  crocus,  a  name  for 
the  dwarf  orchids  of  the  subgenus  1'lcionc  (genus 
Ccelogync ' ,   having   large    bright-coloured    flowers 
which  appear  before  the  leaves  (as  in  the  cioctis) 
or  alter  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  Indian  eye,  name 
for  a  species  of  pink  (fJiant/nis  flu  ma  ri  us}.  Irom 
the  eye-shaped  marking  on  the  corolla ;  Indian 
fire,  a  composition  of  sulphur,  realgar,  and  nitre, 
burning  with  a  brilliant  white   flame,  used   as  a 
signal-light ;  Indian  geranium,  name  for  a  grass 
of  the  genus  AnJropogon.  which  yields  a  fragrant 
oil  used  in  perfumery;    f  Indian   grass,   an   old 
name  of  silkworm  gut  used  by  anglers  ;   i  see  also 
in   b   below) ;    Indian   heart,    a    plant    of   the 
genus    CaniiospfriHitm,    esp.    C.     Ci'.yWWw 
hcaitscc.l,  s.v.   ilr.  MIT  . \li.  56  b,  ;    Indian  hemp  : 
see  HKMI*  5  (see  also  in  b  below) ;  Indian  hog,  a 
nainr  of  the  liabiroussa  ;  f  Indian  house,  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  Indian  goods ;  Indian  ivy,  a  climb- 
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ing  plant  of  the  genus  Scimfafsits  (N.O.  Ara 
Indian  leaf,  the  aromatic  leaf  of  a  species  of 
Cinnamomum ;  Indian  light  «  BENGAL  light ; 
f  Indian  mouse  ^ICHNEUMON  i  ;  t  Indian  nut, 
the  coco-nut ;  Indian  oak,  a  name  for  the  teak- 
tree  (Treas.  Bat.  1866) ;  Indian  Ocean,  the  ocean 
lying  to  the  south  of  India,  extending  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Malay  Archipelago;  Indian 
oil,  in  phrase  to  anoint  with  I.  o.,  to  '  tip '  with 
gold ;  "f*  Indian  rat  =  Indian  mouse  ;  Indian  red, 
a  red  pigment  orig.  obtained  from  the  East  Indies 
in  the  form  of  an  earth  containing  oxide  of  iron ; 
now  prepared  artificially  by  roasting  iron  sulphate 
(Ure  Diet.  Arts  (1875)  II.  890);  Indian  reed 
=  next  ( Treas.  Bot.  \  866)  :  (see  also  in  b  below) ; 
Indian  shot,  name  for  the  plant  Can/in  iiidica 
(N.O.  Marantaceir)tfroTa  its  round  hard  black  seeds; 
Indian  walnut,  a  name  for  the  Candleberry-tree 
(Aleurites  triloba' ,  from  the  form  of  its  seeds 
(Treas.  Bot.  1866);  f  Indian  weed  =  Iniiian 
grass ;  (see  also  in  b  below)  ;  Indian  yellow, 
a  bright  yellow  pigment  obtained  from  India  :  see 
qtiot. 

1887  MOLONEV  J?9nstry  W.  Afr.  351  * Indian  Ainiond.. 
I*arge  tree.  . .  The  bark  and  leaves  yield  a  black  pigment, 
used  by  the  Indians  to  dye  their  teeth.  159^  BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc.  v.  x.  (1636)  553  The  Unicorne  is  found  in  Ethiopia, 
like  as  the  Mndian  Asse  is  found  in  India,  which  hath  like- 
wise one  only  home  in  his  forehead.  1765  CHOKER,  etc. 
Diet.  Arts  ff  Sc.,  *Indian  Berry,  Coeculns  Indit  us.  1828 
WEBSTER,  Indian  Berry,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Menisper- 
mum.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  IV.  liv.  531  The  Cane  of  Inde,  or 
ye  'Indian  Cane  is  of  the  kind  of  Keedes,  very  high,  long, 
great,  and  strong.  1857  Chambers'  Inform.  People  II.  674/1 
*Indian  Club  Exercises.. The  main  object  is  to  expand  the 
chest,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  arms.  1891  Harper  s 
M^ag.  July  177/1  A  more  persevering  dumb-beller  and 
Mndian-clubber  never  was.  1638  tr.  Bacon's  Life  ff  Death 
(1651)  10  The  "Indian-Cock,  commonly  called  the  Turkey- 
Cock.  1882  Garden  30  Sept.  304/1  Mndian  Crocuses  . .  are 
now  among  the  gayest  occupants  of  Orchid  houses.  1573 
TUSSER  f/nsl>.  xliii.  (1878!  06  *  Indian  eie,  sowe  in  May,  or  set 
in  slips  in  March.  1875  Lire's  Diet.  Arts  II.  890  * Indian 
jfire  . .  is  composed  of  7  parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  realgar,  and 
24  of  nitre.  1696  Loud.  Gas.  No.  3206/4  Angle-Rods  made 
of  Foreign  Dogwood,  .also  the  best  new  *Indian  Grass,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  Fishing  Tackle.  1769  G.  WHITE  Selbome 
xxii.  (1789!  63  Your  account  of  the  Indian-grass  was  enter- 
taining . .  Inquiring  . .  what  they  supposed  that  part  of  their 
tackle  to  be  made  of?  they  replied  'of  the  intestines  of  a 
silkworm  '.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Cardiosperinum  Corin- 
ditnt,  Heart-seed,  Mndian  Heart.  1876  B.  W.  RICHARDSON 
Dis.  Mod.  Life  xii.  324  The  ancient  Scythian  . .  threw  the 
seed  of  the  Mndian  hemp  on  the  hot  stones  and  then  inhaled 
the  narcotic  vapour.  1897  Allbiitt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  900  It  is 
stated  by  the  '  Indian  Hemp  Drug  Commission  '  of  1893-94 
that  '  its  moderate  use  has  no  physical,  mental,  or  moral  ill- 
elTects  whatever '.  1774  ( JOLUSM.  Xat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  192 
The  Babyrouessa,  or  'Indian  Hog.  1783  ROWE  Ulyss.  Epil. 
28  There  are  no  Mndian  Houses  to  drop  in  And  fancy  Stuffs 


MalabeUkrutH.  Indian, or  Malabar,  Leaf.  1787  /'/;//.  Trans. 
LXXVII.  214  The  Mndian  lights  are  alternately  exhibited. 
1617  MiNsiu:r  /'"<  !?>:  Indian  Mouse.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Indian  Mouse,  a  little  beast  called  in  Greek  Ichneunion. 
1613  M.  RIIJLEY  Magn.  Bodies  67  Cuppes  ..  of  Ostridge- 
egges,  Mndian-Nuts,  Mace-wood,  and  Stone.  1653  H. 
MORE  Aittid.  Ath.  n.  vii.  11712)  61  The  famous  Indian 
Nut-Tree,  which  at  once  almost  affords  all  the  Necessaries 
of  Life.  1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Ocean,  Eastern,  or 
* Indian  Ocean,  has  its  first  name  from  its  situation  to  the 
east  ;  as  its  latter  from  India,  the  chief  country  it  washes. 
1626  L.  OWEN  Running  Register  12  Constrained  to  anoint 
Pope  Paulus  Quintus  in  the  fist  with  Mndian  oyle,  for  his 
good-will.  1647  TKAPP  Cotiim.  Rom.  xiii.  n  Whiles  the 
Crocodile  sleepetb  with  open  mouth,  the  Mndian  rat  gets 
into  his  stomack.  and  eateth  thorow  his  entrails.  1753 
CHAMBERS  C,jv/.  -S"/A  s.  v.  AY./,  '  Indian  A',  d,  :i  name 
used  by  the  colourmen  and  painters  for  a  kind  of  purple 
ochre,  brought  from  the  island  of  Onnus  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
1882  Garden  30  Sept.  289/1  The  colour  is  a  clear  orange- 
red,  or  rather  Indian  red.  1760  J.  LLE  lutrhl.  Bot.  App. 
11765)  316/1  Mndian  Shot,  Cauiia.  1794  MAKIYN  Rous- 
seau's Bot.  xi.  117  The  seeds.. are  round,  and  very  hard  ; 
whence  this  plant  has  the  name  of  Indian  shot.  1865  GOSSE 
Land  fy  Sea  (1874)  322  The  noble,  reed-like  leaves  of  the 
Indian-shot  throw  up  their  searlet  spikes.  1741  Compl. 
h'am.-Piecc  n.  ii.  ie<l.  [)  133  -^'  TI1°st  Fishing-Tackle  Shops 
you  may  have  Mndian  Weed,  which  is  best  to  make  your 
lower  Link  of  for  either  Trout,  i'.ream  or  Carp.  1866-72 
WAITS  met.  Client.  IV.  751  Purree  serves  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Mndian  yellow,  a  fine  rich  durable  yellou-  colour 
much  used  !>ot!i  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  euxanthate  of  magnesium.  1874  SCHORLEM- 
MER  Organic  Client.  414.  1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  II.  890. 

b.  of  America  or  the  West  Indies;  chiefly  of 
North  America :  Indian  apple,  a  name  for  the 
May-apple,  Podophylliim  peltatum  (N.O.  Kaiiun- 
culacex't  ;  Indian  arrow,  the  shrub  Ettonynttts 
atropurpttreits ,  also  called  Hnrning-bush ;  Indian 
balm,  the  purple  Trillium  or  Birth-root  ( Trillium 
erectuin  or  T.  pendulum  ;  Indian  bean,  a  tree, 
Catalpa  l>ignonioides,  N.O.  Bignoniaccsi  (Miller 
Plant-n.  iSS4);  Indian  bread,  t  (a)  a  former 
name  for  the  Cassava,  or  the  bread  made  from  it ; 
(t)  bread  made  of  Indian  corn  ;  Indian  chick- 
weed,  the  Carpet-weed,  Mollngo,  N.O.  Caryophyl- 
lacex  (Treas.  Bot.  1866);  Indian  chocolate, 
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(if nut  rivale  and  nthrr  sj  .-lour  of 

their   roots   (Treas.  Bot.)  ;    d 
Indian  cress,  cresses,  a   name  for   the   Smith 
American  genus  Trop;n\,;  ;  ularly  called 

Nasturtium),  from  the  flavour  of  the  leaves  ;  In- 
dian cup,  cups,  the  N.  American  Pitcher-plant 
(Sarracenia)  ;  Indian's  dream,  a  N.  American 
fern,  J'ellwa  atropurpurea;  t  Indian  drug,  ap- 
plied to  tobacco  (obs.) ;  Indian  flle,  the  same  as 
single  file,  so  called  because  the  North  Amciic:m 
Indians  usually  march  in  this  order  ;  Indian  gift 
(see  quot.) ;  so  Indian  giver,  one  who  expects  a 
gift  in  return  ;  Indian  ginger,  a  name  for 
canadfiisf.,  from  the  flavour  of  its  root  (Treas,  Bot.} ; 
Indian  grass  :  see  quots.  ;  •)•  Indian  harvest, 
the  harvest  of  Indian  corn ;  Indian  hemp, 
the  common  name  of  Apocynum  cannauinuiii,  a 
plant  having  a  fibrous  integument  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  the  same  purposes  as 
hemp  (see  also  a  above) ;  Indian  hen,  the  Ame- 
rican bittern,  Botaurns  mugitaas  or  B.  leiitigino- 
sus  ;  \  Indian  herb,  applied  to  tobacco  (olis.~] ; 
Indian  ladder, '  a  ladder  made  of  a  small  tree  by 
trimming  it  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  inches  of  each 
branch  as  a  support  for  the  foot'  (Bartlett  Did. 
Amer.  1860) ;  Indian  lettuce,  a  name  for 
vcrticillata  (N.O.  Gentianacsa) ;  Indian  path,  a 
foot-path  or  track  through  the  woods,  such  as  is 
made  by  North  American  Indians  ;  f  Indian  pep- 
per, old  name  for  Capsicum ;  Indian  physic, 
name  for  Gillenia  trifoliata,  a  N.  American  rosa- 
ceous plant  with  a  medicinal  root ;  Indian  pipe, 
an  American  name  for  Alonotropa  unifloni,  a  leaf- 
less plant  with  a  solitary  drooping  flower,  of  a  uni- 
form pinkish-white  throughout,  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  trees  (Treas.  Bot.  i860);  Indian  plan- 
tain, common  name  of  the  genus  Cacalia  of  com- 
posite plants  (Treas.  Bot.);  Indian  poke,  the 
White  Hellebore  of  N.  America,  /  'eratrum  viriJe 
(Webster,  1864) ;  Indian  pudding,  a  pudding 
made  with  Indian  meal,  molasses,  and  suet,  a  fre- 
quent dish  in  NewKngland  ;  also,  the  same  as  hasty- 
pudding  \Cent.  Did.) ;  Indian  purge,  a  species 
of  Ipontica  (?/.  pandurata),  the  Alechameck  of 
North  American  Indians ;  Indian  reed,  applied  to 
a  blow-pipe  such  as  the  N.  American  Indians  use 
for  shooting  arrows  ;  (see  also  in  a  above^  ;  Indian 
rice  =  CANADA  rice  (Hydropymm  esculentum} ; 
Indian  root  =  (a)  Indian  physic  ;  (i)  the  Ameri- 
can Spikenard,  Aralia  racemosa  (Cent.  Diet.) ; 
Indian  shoe,  (a)  a  moccasin  ;  (b)  an  American 
name  for  the  plant  Cypripidium,  also  called  Lady's 
Slipper,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower;  tln£lian 
smoke,  applied  to  tobacco  smoke ;  t  Indian  sun, 
old  name  of  the  Sunflower  (HeSanthus)  ;  Indian 
tobacco,  a  name  for  Lobelia  iiiflata ;  Indian  tur- 
nip, (a)  the  tuberous  root  of  Aritmma  triphyllum 
(N.O.  Aracesf  ,  or  the  plant  itself;  (*)  the  edible 
tuberous  root  of  a  leguminous  plant  Psoralea  escu- 
lenta  (Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  1860) ;  Indian  weed, 
(a)  see  quot.  1687  ;  (b)  an  appellation  of  tobacco  ; 
f  Indian  wheat,  an  old  name  for  Indian  corn. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  s.v.  Trillium,  The  plant  [  T.  erect  tun  or 
pendulum]  is  also  called  Mndian  IJalm.  1753  CHAMBERS 
Cyel.  Sit/'/'. ,  Indiaii-Kread,  see  the  article  CamdorBnad, 
1828  WEBSTER,  Indian  Bread,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Jatropha.  1856  G.  DAVIS  Hist.  Xk.  StocUridfl  ,y  SauiUr. 
(Mass.)  179  Skilled  in.  .making  rye  and  Indian  bread.  IS97 
GEHARDE  Herbal  n.  xiv.  (1623)  253  Mndian  cresses.  1629 
PARKINSON  Parodist  v.  281  Nasturtium  Indicuin,  by 
which  name  it  is  now  generally  . .  called,  and  we  thereafter 
in  English,  Indian  Cresses.  1883  (,',/.  Ifords  Nov.  71;'! 
Dahlia-.  fnsdn.i>,  tin  >rning  glories  and  Indian  cress.  1837 
P.  H.  GOSSE  in  E.  W.  Gosse  Life  (1890)  108  That  curious 

Slant,  the  Mndian  cup  or  pitcher  plant  (Sarraceniat.     1630 
.  TAYLOR  (Water    I'.i  ll'ks.    N.>,    His  breath  compounded 
of  strong  English  beere,  And  lh'  'Indian  drug,  would  suffer 
none  come  neere.     1791  W.  BAHTKAM  &tnj//w<i -14°  Having 
iliemsclves  in  regular  'Indian  file,  the  •• 
..•id  ihi-  younger  in   the  lear.      1814  SCOTT   II  a:'. 
xxxviii,  The  party  ..  moved  up  the  pathway  in  single  or 
Indian  file.     1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  /«./.  11844'  I-  xxn.  ifo 
At  his  heels  in  '  Indian  file  '.  i.  c.  single  file,  one  foil 
another's  tracks.     1765  T.  HLK.-HISV.N  Hitt.  M 
note.  An     Indian  Kill  is  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying 
a  present  for  which  an  equivalent  return  is  expected.     1860 
HARTLETT  Diet.  Amer.,  'Indian  ...  i   Indian 
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the  Indian  physic,  or 
Diary  10  June,    Wks.    1850  II.   276  Just  .is  I 
their  Mndian  pudi,: 
table.     1809  W.  I 
making  his  bleak:. 

with   milk   and    Indian  pudding.      1888  J.   I  i 
Hist,  llartrhill  (N.   Hampsh.)    358  The   Indian  in. 
was  a  great  favorite-,  if  we  may  judge  fn.m  the  fre.p 
with  which  it  made  its  appearance  at  meal  lime.     1687  J. 
CLAYTON    1'irginin    in   /'Ait.    Trans.    X1.I.    150  'II 
another  Herb,  which  they  call  the  'Indian  I'urft.    It  bears 
yellow  Berries  round  about  the  Joints  : 
of  the    Root   of  this   Plant.     1877   LANIKK  I'MIIIS,    . 
Times  Eljlanti%&   Llows,  arious,   cannon,  Mndian  reeds. 
'775  A-  AUA.MS  in  jf.  Adams'  I'ani.  Lett.  (187' 
be  glad  of  one  ounce  of  'Indian  root.     1704  .V.  Ilmufsli. 
Prim.  Papers  (1868)  11.422   For  entertaining  an  K 
and  some   friend    Indians   about    making    'Indian    : 
1758  in  G.  Sheldon   Hist.    !>•  tif:f!,t,    Ufa.  (1895)  I.  656 
His  scoutsmen  are  destitute  of  Indian  shoes.     1626  L  i 
Kunniitf  Register  50  They   spend   ii  all   most   leudly  in 
qood  liquor  and  Mndian  smoake.     1645  G.  I) 
Wks.   1878   II.  26   Keep  the   Round  of  good 
high-pris'd  Indian  Smoke.     1578  LYTE  Dodotns  n.  xxxiv. 
j     191  The  Mndian  Sunne,  or  the  golden    (lonre  of  Perrowe 
j    is  a  plante  of  such  stature  and   lalnesse  that  ..  ii  ;;;._. ueth 
;     to  the  length  of  thiitene  or  fouretenne  foote      'Ss1  HAL- 
FOUR  Man.  Bot.  §  924  Lobelia  inj'.ata,  Mndian  T 
..  is  used  medicinally  as  a  sedative,  expectorant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic.       1866    Trias.    Bot.    90  The   Dragon-r 
Mndian    turnip   of  America,    is    the   tuber  of  A[ris,ru:a\ 
titrortibens,  which    fiunishes  a  kind   of  starch.     I! :  • 
P[sornle<i]  escitlenta  is  a  native  e»f  \\  i 
parts  of  North-west    America,    where   its  tuberous  roots. 
Known  as  Indian  or  Prairie  turnips  . .  form  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the   indigenous  population.     1687  J.  Ci 
t'j'^iinti  in   /'/;//.    Tratts.  XI, 1.  145  Thcyhase  ..  various 
very    good   Wound-herbs,    as   an  Herb  commonly   called 
Mndian-weed,    which    perhaps    may    be    referred    to    the 
1     Valerians.      1889    FARMER   Atucrieanisms,    Indian 

tobacco.      1578  LYTE    Ped,-t't;s   iv.   x.   464   They  do   now 
call  this  grayne  ..  in  English  Turkish  Cet 
wheate.     1595  DRAKE   Voy.   (Hakluyt    Sot. 
called  St.   Crusado,  . .  where  they  had  store  of  hens  and 
Indian  wheate   for  nine   weekes.     1634  Kilat.   /.if. 
i     mare's  F  hint.    1865)  21  We-  baue  planted  sinee  wee  came, 
I     as  much  Maize  'or  Indian  Wheate)  as  will  sutli.e  ..  much 
:     more  company  than  we  haue.     1720  I  M 

ton  ix.  118401  163  We  found  seme  maize,  or  I 
which  the  negro-women  planted. 

C.   For  Indian   arroii.'1'oot,   ni<  iiiiil'ti',    mi  rant. 
i   jalap,   lake,  millet,   ochre,   o.\,  pink,    i-euiratifit. 
ting-worm, steel,  etc.  see  the  sbs.     See  also  INDIAN 
CORN,  FIG,  INK,  M-M.MKit,  in  their  places  as  main 
words  ;  Indian  nM<er :  see  I.VDIA  RUiiiitK. 
Rrf. 

1.  A  member  of  any  of  the  native  races  of  India 
or  the  East  Indies;  an  Kast  Indian.     N»u 
usually  replaced  by  Hindoo,     t  In  early  use  - 
times  spec,  .like  Gr.  'Ii'Bus    applied  to  an  elephant- 
driver  or  mahout :  cf.  Yule  .v, 

1495  Trcvisa's  Earth.  I>e  /'.  A",  xviu.  xlii.  I \V.  de  W.)  804 
Elyphauntes  ben  full  pcryllous  in  til. 

namely  the  wilde  eliphannles  ..  and  llmfuie  the  Yndeens 
[iSadl.    MS.    IndesJ   hyde  theyr  tame  '  IUKV& 

1548  HAH  .Cllroit.,  l/,n.  I'll  I,  i. '5  VOM  l'nrt\  nuali  s.    to  the 
Intlyan*  you  car>   notb>nn  but  wyne, 
counlreys.     1611  I 


Plant-it.,    Grass,    Indian,    SarfAum    nntans    and 
carulea.     1643  Muss.  Col.  A'cc.  118531  II.  37  Two 
Corts  are  to  be  kept  there,  the  one  between  the  finglul 
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and  Mndian  harvest,  and  the  other  in  the  spring.      1676 
in  S   G    Drake  Old  Ind.   I 
Harvest  is  liU-  to  be  very  Fruitful!,  that  Gi 
at  two  Shilling  Sixpence  the   liu-hell.      '7°7 -\  • 
1'rav.  Papers  (1868)  II.  566  WhiJi  will  last  till  H 
Harvest    is  over.      1637  T.    M 

(1883)   135    Matl-i  .     made  of  their    Mndian   hemp<        1794 
S.  WILLIAMS  I'ermcnt  i\  The  Indian  Hemp 

into  a  fine-,  and  strong  thread.     1866  Trras.  Bot. 


1794  S.   WILLIAMS    I'trmont  385  A  denotes 

the  complexion  of  lli.    I 
Voy.  E.  Indies  I.  vii,  The  In 

b.  A   European,  esp.  an   Englishman,  who  re- 
sides or  has   resided    in   India  Indian. 
Chiefly  in  Old  Indian,  ntuni 
like. 


tin  country  where  they  ha^-  and  dis- 

be  met 

•\t  th<-  liater  two.  so  many  returned  Indians  are  in  the 

habit  of  •  -'6  Wc 

even  the  advice 

of ' old  Its 
2.   A  member  of  any  of  the  aboriginal   : 

uth. 


INDIAN   CORN. 

1553  EDEN  Treat.  \rb.)  32  They  saw  certayn 

Indians  gatheringe  shcl  fy&hcs  by  the  seu  bankes.  1607-" 
BACON  -.•»  (Arb.)  334  The  Indians  of  the  West 

have  names  for  iheire  particuler  Oodes,  tnougne  they  have 
noe  one  name  for  God.  163*  MASSUGES  City  OfaOattt  in. 
iii,  Receive  these  Indians,  lately  *ent  him  from  \  it 
into  your  hou>e.  i66a  SIILLJNGFL.  Orig.  Saxr.  in.  : 
The  tradition  of  the  Flood  is  among  the  Indians,  both  in 
New  France,  Peru,  and  other  parts.  1736  WESLEY  Let* 
\\viii.  Wks.  XII,  They  have  sent  up  such  trudcr>,  both  to 
the  Creek  and  Chica>a\v  Indians.  1818  J.\s.  MILL  Brit. 
India.  (18261  I.  397  xatt.  The  Indians  of  Peru.  1824  BUL- 
LOCK Six  Months  Mexico  78  As  we  approached  Puebla,  we 
met  several  groups  of  Indians.  1858  LONCF.  J/.  StOMOixJt 
i.  50  Now  we  are  ready,  I  think,  for  any  assault  of  the 
Indian*.  1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  vi.  78  No  one  ever  heard 
of  a  short-sighted  Indian. 

b.  Red  Indian  :  one  of  the  aboriginal  race  of    \ 
North  America ;  so  called  from  the  coppery  colour 
of  their  skin  ;  also,  colloq.,  red  man,  redskin. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  lit.  vii,  A  red  Indian,  hunting  by 
Lake  Winnipic.  1887  A.  LANG  Bts.  .y  Ksokmen  53  Japanese, 
Australians,  Red  Indians,  and  other  distant  peoples. 

3.  Short  for  Indian  corn. 

1651  Rcc.  Dedham  (Mass.)  .1893)  III.  187  To  be  paid  . . 
Iiulfe  in  Indian  corne,  the  Indian  when  the  said  Daniell 
shall  demaund.  1664  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1855)  IV.  72  The 
barly  att  four  shillings  ..  and  the  Indian  att  three  shillings 
the  bushell.  1860  BAKTLEIT  Diet.  Anter.  215  A  mixture  of 
the  flour  of  wheat  and  maize  is  called  w/tftit  and  Indian. 

4.  The  language  (or  one  of  the  languages)  of  the 
aborigines  of  America. 

1714  S.  SEWALL  Diary  6  Apr.  (1879)  II.  433  Mr.  Mayhew 
writes  a  Letter  in  Indian  to  Saul.     1857  THOKEAU  Maine 
IV.  (1894'  285  Our  Indian  knew  one  of  them,  and  fell  into     ! 
conversation  with  him  in  Indian. 

5.  Name  of  a  constellation  ^fndus}  lying  between    I 
Sagittarius  and  the  south  pole. 

1674  MOXON  Tutor  Astron.  i.  iii.  §  io(ed.  3)  19  TweHeCon-    ! 
slelfations  ..  posited  about  the  South  Pole.. 2  The  Phenix, 
3  The  Indian,  4  The  Peacock.     1860  LOCK  YE  K  Guille-mins 
Heavens  ted.  3)  344  The  constellation  of  the  Indian. 

6.  Comb.,  as  Indian-like  adj.  and  adv. 

a  1765  YOUNG  Wks,  (1767}  III.  95  f  Jod.) '  Behold  the  Sun  !' 
and,  Indianltke,  adore.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  ii. 
16  Their  erect,  Indian-like  carriage  in  the  streets.  1869 
T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Army  Life  (1870)  56  An  Indian-like 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

Indian  corn.  [IroiAH  a.  2.]  The  common 
name  of  Zea  Mays,  a  North  American  graminaceous 
plant,  or  of  the  grain  produced  by  it;  not  known 
in  the  wild  state,  but  cultivated  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  at  the  time  of  thediscovery  of  America; 
an  important  cereal  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world  generally,  to  which  its 
cultivation  has  extended.  Also  called  MAIZE,  and 
in  U.S.  simply  CORN. 

»,  i6ai  W.  HILTON  Let.  in  Capt.  Smith  Xcw  Eng.  Tri,tfr 
(Arb.)  261  Better  grain  cannot  be  then  the  Indian  corne. 
1630  WINTHROP  Let.  in  New  Bug.  (1825)  I.  379  Though  we 
have  not  beef  and  mutton,  &c.  yet  (God  be  praised)  . .  our 
Indian  corn  answers  for  all.  1677  W.  HUBBARD  Xarrathc 
(1865)  II.  56  He  propounded  it  in  his  Council,  that  all  the 
West-plantations,  .should  this  last  Summer  be  planted  with 
Indian-corn.  1781  S.  A.  PETERS  Hist.  Connecticut  242 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  planted  in  hillocks  three  feet  apart. 
1817  RAFFLES  Java  (1830)  I.  108  Indian  corn  is  usually 
roasted  in  the  ear.  1856  Cottage  Gardener  2  Dec.  140/2 
Indian  corn  is  bad  food  for  poultry. 

Indianeer  (indianl*u).  rare.  [f.  IXDIAN  +  -EEB, 
after  privateer.]  =  IXDIAMAN. 

1846  WORCESTEB  cites  For.  Q.  Rei>. 

Indianess  ,'j-ndian^  .  nonce-wd.  [f.  INDIAN  sb. 
•f  -ESS.]  A  female  Indian ;  an  Indian  woman. 

1827  G.  DARLEY  Sylvia  89?  I  might  pass  for  a  wild  Indian- 
ness,  and  exhibit  myself  as  a  pattern  of  unsophisticated 
nature. 

Indian  fig.    [INDIAN  <?.  4.] 

1.  Applied  to  species  of  Opuntia  or  Prickly  Pear. 

1711  Indian  fig  [see  FIG  sl>.1  i  c].  1718  LADY  M.  \V.  MON- 
TAGU Let.  to  Abbe  C  out  ty.  July,  That  plant  we  call  Indian- 
Jig.Si*  an  admirable  fence,  no  wild  beast  being  able  to  pass 
it.  1797  HOLCROFT  tr.  Stall-erg's  Trav.  led.  a)  II.  Ix.  367 
The  cactus  ofiuntia,  or  Indian  fig,  grows.,  .among  the  rocks. 
1830  DISRAELI  Home  Lett,  u88s)  54  Surrounded  by  aloes 
and  Indian  figs  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  the  Antillo. 

2,  Indian  fig-tree,    a.  The  BANIAN  tree. 

1594  BLUNIJEUL  K.ven.  v.  vii.  (1636)  546  The  Indian  fig- 
tree  groweth  round  about  Goa.  .the  fruits  are  small  I  i 
and  red  as  blood,  a  17x5  TATK  Cowley  (Mason i,  The  Indian 
figtree  next  did  much  surprise  With  her  .strange  figure  all 
our  deities.  1885  C.  J.  STONE  Chr.  be/.  Christ  93  He  per- 
ceived a  sacred  Indian  fig-tree. 

t  b.  The  BANANA.  Obs. 

1613  PL-R^IIAS  nigr'uiiage  '1614)  505  The  Indian  Figge- 
tree  :  if  it  may  bte  called  a  tree,  which  is  not  above  a  mans 
height,  and  within  like  to  a  reede  . .  it  hath  leaves  a  fathum 
long,  and  three  spannes  broad  ..  men  beleeve  that  Adam 
first  transgressed  with  this  fruit. 

Indian  ink.     Also  India  ink.     A  black  pig- 
ment made  in  China  and  Japan, sold  in  sticks;  un- 
derstood to  consist  of  lampblack  made  into  a  paste   , 
with  a  solution  of  gum  and  dried.     More  accurately 
called  China  ink  (CHINA  2  b  . 

1665  PEI-YS  Diary  5  Nov.,    Mr.  1  -houed  me 

most  excellent  painting  in  little, in  distemper,  Indian  incke. 


Lodge  at  Queen's  Crawlcy,  done  ..  1887  A. 
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LANG  Bks.  -V  Bookmen  88  II  seemed  to  be  sepia,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  little  Indian  ink. 

ludiaiiist  (i'ndianUi  .  [-!>'•]  One  versed  in 
the  languages,  history,  or  customs  of  India. 

1851   K.  HALL  in  Benares  Mag.  V.  22  Whose  merits  the 
indolence  or   indifference  of  Indianists   has  ..left    is 
\as?ed.      1869  FAKRAR  Fain,  ^/r.v/t  i.  (18731  9  The  problem  > 
remained  unsolved,  because  the  sinologues  had  known  no 
Sanskrit,  and  the  IndianUts  had  known  no  Chinese.     1894 
Xaiion  (N.  V.)  14  June  443  '2  The  author  [\V.  I).  Whitney]    | 
was  one  of  the  strictest  Indianists  rather  than  one  of  the 
professed  comparative  grammarians. 

Indianite  (i-ndianait).     [-ITE.] 

1.  .]//;/.  A  variety  of  ANORTHITE  found  in  India, 
where  it  forms  the  matrix  of  corundum. 

1814  T.   ALLAN   J//«.   Xotiten.   18  (Chester  i.     1873  froc. 
A uu-r,  Phil,  Sac.  XIII.  375  A  \\hite,  gniyis.li  and  reddish    [ 
variety  of  anorthite,  called  indianite. 

2.  Name   given  to  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  or 
india-rubber.     (Cf.  vulcanite?) 

1870  F.ng.  Meek,  ii  Mar.  625/3  A  solution  of  caoutchouc    I 
(indianite). 

Indianize  (hulianaiz),  v.     [-IZE.] 

fl.  intr.  To  act  like  an  Indian  ;  to  play  the  In- 
dian. Obs» 

170*  C.  MATHER  Magti.  Chr.  \\.  v,  (1852)  400  We  have 
shamefully  Indianized  in  all  those  abominable  things. 

2.  trans.  To  make  Indian  in  character,  habits,  or   j 
appearance.     Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1829  Bengalee  408  Turning  from  my  Indiani.sed  friend. 
1837  Lett.fr.  Madras  11843)  1J7  From  having  been  com- 
pletely heated  through  in  the  summer,  I  am  now  pretty 
well  Indianized.  1879  in  S.  Seivatt's  Diary  II.  375  notc^  Com- 
petent authorities  tell  us  that.. on  this  continent,  more  than 
one  hundred  of  the  whites  have  been  '  Indianized  '  to  each 
single  Indian  who  has  been  civilized.  1882  Standard^®. 
1 7,972-  5  The  polite  mapmakeis  have  done  their  best  to 
Indianise  the  worst  of  them  [place-names  given  by  settlers]. 

Indianly,  adv.  noncc-wd.  [f.  INDIAN  a.  + 
-LY -.]  In  Indian  fashion;  like  an  Indian.  (In 
quot.  with  allusion  to  tobacco -smoking.) 

1599  H.  BLTTKS  Dycts  drle  Dinner  P  iv,  On  English 
foote  :  wanton  Italianly  :  Go  Frenchly  :  Duchly  drink  : 
breath  Indianly. 

Indian  summer.     [INDIAN  a.  2.] 

A  period  of  calm,  dry,  mild  weather,  with  hazy 
atmosphere,  occurring  in  the  late  autumn  in  the 
Northern  United  States. 

^  (The  name  is  generally  attrib  uted  to  the  fact  that  the  region 
in  which  the  meteorological  conditions  in  question  were 
originally  noticed  was  still  occupied  by  the  Indians ;  but 
other  more  specific  explanations  have  been  essayed.  In  its 
origin  it  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  glow- 
ing autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated.  The  actual  time  of  its  occurrence  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  weather  appear  also  to  vary  for  different  ' 
regions:  see  the  quots.) 

1794  E.  DENNY  Milit.  Jrnl.  (1859)  198,  Oct.  :.jth.— Pleasant    | 
weather.     The    Indian    summer    here    [near   Presqu1  Isle]. 
Frosty  nights.    1804  C.  E.  BROWN  tr.  I  'obiey's  l-~ HIV  Soil  U.S.    \ 
210  A  series  of  fine  days  are    expected   near   November,     | 
which  is  called  the  Indian    summer   [une  s^rie  de  beaux 
jours,  appcles  Pete  sauvage   (Indian    summer^.      1812  J. 
FREEMAN  Scrni.  via.    277-8   note^  Two   or  three  weeks  of 
fair  weather,  in  which  the  air  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
the  clouds,  which   float  in    a  sky  of  the  purest  azure,  are 
adorned    with    brilliant  colours.    ..  This  charming  season 
is  called  the  Indian  Summer,  a  name  which  is  derived  from    j 
the  natives,  who  believe  that  it  is  caused  by  a  wind,  which     • 
comes  immediately  from  the  court    of  their  great  and  bene- 
volent God  Cau  tan  tow  wit,  or  the  south-western  God.     1817 
J.    BRADBURY  Trav.  Amer.  259   About  the   beginning  or    ' 
middle  of  October  the  Indian  summer  commences,  and  ib 
immediately  known  by  the  change  which  takes  place   in 
the  atmosphere,  as   it    becomes    lia/y,  ur  what  they  term 
smoky.     1824  DODDRIDCE  y^tt's  on  Ind.  Wars  II'.  I  'irginia 
266  The  smokey  time  commenced  and  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  day>.     This  was  the  Indian  summer,  be- 
cause it  afforded  the  Indians  another  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  settlements  with  their  destructive  warfare.     1837  LONG*. 
Drift-H  'ood  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  324  There  is  . .  no  long  and 
lingering  autumn,  pompous  with  many-coloured  leaves  and 
the  glow  of  Indian  summers.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Eisic  I '. 
xiii.  (1891*  186  The  real  forest  i*  hardly  still  except  in  the 
Indian  summer.    1887  J.  C.  MOKISON  Service  cf Man  (1889) 
128  The  soft  autumnal  calm,  and  purple  tints  as  of  an  Indian 
summer. 

fig-  1830  DE  QUISCEY  Bent  Icy  \Vks.  VI.  iSo  An  Indian 
.•-ummer  crept  stealthily  over  his  <  ;  1899  AL^IIN 

Indian  Sunnner,  Long  may  the   Indian  -Summer   of  your 
days  Vet  linger  in  the  Land  you  1- 
b.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

1848  LOWELL  (title)  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie.  1883 
E.  P.  ROE  in  Harder**  Mag.  Dec.  46 'i  A  perpetual  Indian- 
summer  haze  of  kindliness.  1898  BOLDREWOOD  Ron;. 

r&iun  71  Cool  nights,  bracing  mornings  and   mild 
Indian-summer-like  days. 

Hence  Indian-sirmmerisli  a.   nonce-iud. 

1852  THOKKAU  Autumn  11894)  79  It  i»  a  warm,  Indian- 
bummerish  afternoon. 

India  paper. 

1.  A  soft  absorbent  paper  of  creamy-yellow  or    ' 
pale  buff  colour,  imported  from  China  where  it  is 
made,  and  used  for  the  ;  proofs '  or  first  and  finest 
impressions  of  engravings  ;  for  the  proofs  of  copper- 
plate  or   steel   engravings,    it   is   mounted    upon    j 
ordinary  stout  paper.   The  name  is  sometimes  given    : 
loosely  to  other  papers  of  Oriental  manufacture, 
and  to  European  or  American  imitations.     Hence 
India  paper  proofs  ,'aUo  India  proofs  . 

The  kind  of  |M:  to  in  <]uot.  1762  i-   uncertain: 

tf,  an  earlier  letter  to  Rev.  \V.  Mason  of  7th  June  1760. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 

1768  liKAV  Let.  A'  Rci'.  Xortci.  '  rb.,  Are  your 

India-paper,  your  Axmiiister  carpets,  your  solas  and  ]  i 
inorteU  in  great  forward;  es*  '/     1786  Caial.  Print  Sale  fy 
,lct  95,  No.  16.   Eight  illustrious 
heads,  by  Hpubraken,  on  India  paper,  prior  to  the  reign 


Catal.  Sate  frints  freb,t  No.  640  India  paper,  proofs 

No.  750  Proof  Etchings  on    India    paper.      1842   FHANUS 
/'A/.  Arts.  etc.  s.  v.  rafter  i  India  paper,  .comes  from  China, 

and  is  used  as  a  superior  article  for  the  same  purpose  a» 

j>latc  paper.      1864  /,t/7iWfjr'   Bibl.  Man.  401/2  Cervantes. 
Quixote. .  1818  With  plates  on  India  paper.  Ibid.  2829  i 

The  cleavings  were  originally  published  separately,  India 

proofs,  at  /io  iof. 
2.   (Oxford   India  paper.}    A   very   thin   tough 

opaque  printing-paper  made  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  in  imitation  of  paper  from  the  Kas-t, 
used  chiefly  for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 
(See  The  Fcriedieal  17  Dec.  1896.) 

1875  S/>tctattn-  28  Aui;.,  India  paper  of  extreme  toughnt-> 
1875  Athfiunan  4  Sept.,  Tough  India  paper  of  exi- 
thinness  and    opacity.      1875  Guardian   ij  Sept.   n 
have   received   from   Mr.    Henry   Frowde,    of  the  Oxford 
University  Pre^s  Warehouse,  a  copy  of  the  Smallest  Bible 
ever  produced  ..  printed  on  tough  India  paper,  of  extreme 
thinness,  and  wonderfully  clear  for  the  size.    1896 /Y> 
17  Dec.,  The  incidents  which  led  up  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  Oxford  India  Paper. 

I:ndia-ru'bber,  India  rubber.    Also  89 

Indian  rubber. 

1.  The  coagulated  juice  of  certain  trees  and  plants 
of  South  America,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  etc., 
which  forms  a  highly  elastic  and  flexible  substance, 
used  for  rubbing  out  black  lead  pencil  marks,  and 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures; 
also  called  CAOUTCHOUC,  q.v.  for  earlier  notices. 
In  later  use  shortened  to  rubber. 

[1788-9  HOWARD  AY:*'  Royal  Encycl.^  Caoittclu, 
natural  history,  .a  very  elastic  re^in.  .Very  useful  for* 
the  strokes  of  black  lead  pencils,  and  is  popularly  called 
lubber,  and  lead-eater.]  1799  Hoorti;  Mcd.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The 
sul stance  known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber,  Lh^tie  jami, 
Cayenne  resin,  Cautchuc.  .is  prepared  from  the  juict- 
Siphonia  elastica.  1802  HEXKY  in  /'A/7.  Traus.  XCIII. 
;i  It  is  attached  to  the  copper  pipe,  by  a  tube  of  Indian 
rubber.  1812  J.  SMVIH  fnict.  of  Customs  (18211  113  India 
Rubber  is  a  substance  which  cozes  out  under  the  form  of  a 
vegetable  milk,  from  incisions  made  in  the  Syringe  Tree 
of  Cayenne  1817  RAM  i  ts  Java  (1830)  I.  48  The  elastic 
gum,  commonly  called  Indian-rubber.  1837  DICKENS  J 
xv,  The  unwonted  Hue*  ..  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  clear  and  open 
brow,  gradually  melted  away  . .  like  the  marks  of  a  black- 
lead  pencil  beneath  the  softening  influence  of  India  rubber. 
1838 T.  THOMSON  Chcm.  Org.  Bodies 694  Caoutchouc. .  is  \  ery 
much  used  in  rubbing  out  the  marks  made  upon  paper 
by  a  black-kad  pencil ;  and  therefore  in  this  country  it 
is  often  called  Indian-rubber.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Eqnat. 
A  jr.  ,\.  122  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  party  of  natives 
setting  out  to  gather  India-ruober.  1885  TAII  rivpcrtic* 
Matter  \.  §99  The  rapid  passage  of  gases  through  unglazed 
pottery,  sheet  indiarubber,  etc.,  shows  the  porosity  oftban 
bodies. 

2.  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber.   L'.S.  colloq. 
In  later  use  commonly  rubber. 

1840  LONCF.  in  Life  (1891)  I.  357  Feet  pinched  with  India- 
rubbers.  1852  EMILY  DICKINSON  Lett.  (1894'  I.  141  I'll  take 
my  india-rubbers  In  ca^e  the  wind  should  blow. 

3.  aft  rib.   Belonging  or  relating  to  india-rubber; 
made  of  india-rubber,  as  india-ntbber  ball,  band, 
bottle,  tube,  etc. ;  yielding  india-mbber,  as  india- 
rubber  plant  ^  tree,  vine\  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  india-rubber,  as  india-rubber  works. 

1833  LONG?.  OvtrfMcr  Prose  Wks.  1886  I.  237  The  pale 
invalid  may  go  about  without  his  umbrella,  or  his  India- 
rubber  walk-in-the-water^.    1837  DlCKXH* PtC&W.  x\\v,There 
was  one  young  gentleman  in  an  India-rubber  cloak.     //.-",?'. 
\.\.\vi,  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  off  the  bed  as  abruptly  as  an 
India-rubber  ball.    i9&Ct>ttaggGanfattriA  Dec.  170  2  '1  lie 
shoots  of  a  fine  India-rubber  plant.     1885  TAII  /V.y, 
Matter  xi.  §  ^24  The  pulling  out  of  an  india-rubber  band  is 
almost    entirely   due    to    change    of  form.     1887    Moi 
1'orestry  W.  Afr.  87  The  destruction  of  enormous  u. 
india-rubber  forest.     1897  AllbutfsSyst.  Mfd,  11.948  His 
experience  was  gained  in  the  india-rubber  works  in  Pan-. 
Ibid,  III.  563  When  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
affected,  it  forms  what  is  known  as  the  india-rubber  bottle 
stomach. 


b.    trans/.    Resembling    india-rubber  ; 
elastic  and  flexible 


highly 


1894  Daily  ^.'c'vs  i  AUJ.J.  5  -'  Mr.  Morton  coming  up  quite 
fresh  with  his  indiarubber  amendment  applicable  to  the 
third  in  the  list  of  Tramway  Bills. 

4.  Co/nb..  as  india-  nibber-bodied,  india-rubber- 
like,  india-rubber-tyred  adjs. 

1882  Daily  Xcivs  22  May  2  2  The  '  india-rubber-bodied  ' 
style  of  entertainment,  recently  popularised  by  the  Yokes' 
and  the  Girards.  1888  /'all  Mall  G.  22  Aug.  i  2  To  culti- 
vate a  certain  indiarubber-like  forbearance  and  a  cool 
temper.  1896  Daily  \>:  apparatus 

.   is  wheeled  to  the  bedside  on  an  indiarubber  tyred  trolly. 

Hence  I  udia-ru'bberetl  ///.  a.,  treated  with 
india-rubber,  coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber; 
I-ndia-ru'bbery  a.t  resembling  or  having  the  con- 
sistence of  india-rubber, 

1890  ABXEV  Treat.  Photogr.  (ed.  6)  176  An  image  in  pig- 
mented  gelatine  remains  on  the  india-rubbcrcd  paper.  1891 
Miss  iKns  n  Cirl^  in  Karfi.  iii.  28  Sheep's  cheese  is.  .elastic 
or  indiarubbery  in  texture.  1896  HOWELLS  impressions  fy 
I-'..\-p.  \r>  The  roller^,  .were  of  an  india-rubbery  ela^ticit; 
consi.-i- 


INDIARY. 

tl'ndiary,  a.  <.>/•*.  ran-,  [f.  INDI-A  +  -AUV, 
after  binary,  etc.]  Relating  to  India,  Indian. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  viii.  30  He  wrote  the 
History  of  Persia,  and  many  narrations  of  India  . .  his  testi- 
mony is  acceptable  in  his  Indiary  relations. 

Indie  (i'ndik),  a.1   rare.     [ad.  L.  Indic-iis,  a.    i 
Gr.  'Ii  5i*-oi  INDIAN.]     Of  or  belonging  to  India  ; 
Indian,  Hindu. 

1877  RAWLIXSON  Orig.  .VitMo/f  vi.  (1883)  24  Indie  civili- 
sation is  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  tin-  -aim-  time 
with  Iranir. 

I-ndic,  a."  Client,  [f.  Ixn-ix  +  10.]  Of 
indin  ;  in  fuJii  formerly  fndinic)  nc/rf,the  hypo- 
thetical acid  CK,HnX.,O3,  of  which  the  potassium 
salt  is  indin-potassiuin  or  potassium  iiidate. 

[1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  345/2  Indinic  Acid  is  formed 
in  combination  with  potash,  yielding  black  crystals  ..  the 
indinate  of  potash  is  readily  decomposed  by  water..  Indinic 
acid  is  probably  similar  in  composition  to  isatic  acid.] 
1889  ROSCOE  &  ScHORLE&TMER  Cltem.  III.  v,  When  Indin 
(CiK  HID  Na  O-!  is  treated  with  concentrated  alcoholic  potash, 
it  yields  the  potassium  salt  of  indie  acid,  Cir,  Hn  NaOn  K, 
which  forms  small  black  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water  with  formation  of  the  original  indin.  1892  MORLEY  j 
8;  MUIR  Diet.  Chem.  III.  s.v.  Indin,  A  solution  in  concen- 
trated alcoholic  potash  deposits  black  crystals  . .  probably 
potassium  indate  CIG  HIO  KNaOs. 

trndioal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  indic-cm 
INDEX  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  an  index  or  indexes. 

a  1661  FULLER  U'orthies,  Norfolk  n.  (1662)  256  There  is  a 
lazy  kind  of  learning  which  is  onely  Indical.  when  scholars 
..nibble  but  at  the  tables ..  neglecting  the  body  of  the  book. 

Indicau     (rndiksen).      Client.      [Named     by 
Schunck  1855,  fromlNDic-i'M  +  -AN  I.  2  :  see  AL-    \ 
LOXAN.]     The   natural   glucoside    (C.,,.,  II;U  NO,7) 
formed  in  plants  which  yield  indigo,  by  the  decom- 
position  of  which   indigo-blue   is   produced ;    it    , 
forms  a  light-brown    syrup,   of  bitter  taste,  and 
slightly  acid  reaction,      b.   Indicau  of  urine  :  an 
incorrect  name  for  the  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl 
sulphuric  acid,  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of    [ 
animals.     Also  called  uroxcmthin, 

1859  T.  A.  CARTER  in  Edin.  .l/.-.i'.  Jrnl.  Aug.  119  (title)  ; 
On  Indican  in  the  Blood  and  Urine.  Ibid.  121  On  treating 
indican  with  the  mineral  acid,  he  [Schunck]  found  that  it 
was  resolved  into  blue  indigo,  *  indirubine  ',  '  indifuscine  ', 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar.  1866  DOLING  A nim.  Client. 
122  Human  urine  ..  contains  habitually  an  indigo-yielding  , 
substance  known  as  indican,  which  is  probably  a  glucoside 
of  white  or  hydrogenised  indigo.  1874  SCHORLP.MMER  Organ. 
C/iem.  462.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  (1884)  768  The  indican 
obtained  from  urine  is  not  a  glucoside.  1889  MORLKY&  Mt'lR 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  759/2  Indican  by  heating  with  dilute  acids 
is  resolved  into  indigo  and  indiglucin  >a  sugar!.  Simul- 
taneously are  formed  indintl'in  Cifi  Hio  N-iC%  indirttin 
CisHilNOj  (dark-brown  resin,  sol.  alcohol),  indifiili'in 
(reddish-yellow  resin,  insol.  alk.),  indihumin  CuiHsiNO: 
lbr.-,\vn  powder,  insol.  water  :md  alcohol,  sol.  alko,  indi- 
fn.icin  Cit  H'w  N-j  Od  (analogous  to  indihumin). 

Hence  Indioanine  (i'ndikanain),  C/u'iit. :  see 
qnot. ;  Indicanu'ria,  Path,  presence  of  indican 
in  excess  in  the  urine. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  248  Indicaniit,  Cm  Ito 
NOia  -  •  is  produced,  together  with  indiglucinj  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  alkalis  . .  on  indican.  Indicanin  is  a  yellow  or 
brown  bitter  syrup,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  1889 
MORLF.Y  &  MUIR  II.  759/2  Indicanine,  T&y]  Alttntt's  Sysl. 
Jfcii.  IV.  200  We  occasionally  meet  with  indicanuna. 

Indicant  (i'ndikant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  inau- 
iinl-cm,  pres.  pple.  oiiinlicare  to  IXDICATI:.] 

A.  adj.  That   indicates ;    indicative.      Indicant 
days  :  see  quot.  1 706. 

1607  Schal.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  \.  ii.  108  There  are  words 
meerely  indicant  which  shew,  and  signes  figuratiue  which 
signifie.  1633  AMES  Agst.  Cerent,  n.  340  It  is  a  naturall  in- 
dicant signe  of  peace.  1706  PIIILI.IHS,  Indicant  Days  (among 
Physicians',  those  Days  which  signifie  that  a  Crisis  or 
Change  in  a  Disease,  will  happen  on  such  a  Day.  1886  in 
Syit.  .y<v.  /,«'. 

B.  s6.  (Med.~)  That  which  indicates  the  remedy 
or  treatment  suitable  (cf.  INDICATION  i  b). 

1623  HART  Arraignnr.  i'r.  iv.  103  Contraindication  is  that 
which  primarily  and  principally  doth  hinder  that  which  was 
suggested  by  the  indicant.  1701  I  Ir.i.w  CKSIH.  .farm  66  (U) 
A  physician.. considers  first  the  nature,  causes,  and  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  as  the  prime  indicants  of  what  he  is  to  do. 

Hence  t  I'ndicantly  "^v-  (1A9-'  ''>'  indication. 
1607  Scltal.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  108  A  booke  teacheth 
indicantly,  not  Sacramentally. 
tl'Udicate,  ///•  "•    Obs.     [ad.  I.,  indtcat-us, 

pa.  pple.  of  inJii-nrc  :  see  next.]     Indicated. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyen's  Teraf.  2  C  ij  b,  I  neuer  fotmde 
curation  that  was  indicate  and  shewed  of  the  olde  vlceres, 

Indicate  (i-ndik«'0,  '>.  [ad.  L.  indical-,  ppl. 
stem  of  indicare  to  point  out,  show,  mention,  etc. ; 
f.  in-  (I.N"--.'  +  dicare  to  make  known  :  cf.  INDEX.] 

1.  trans.  To  point  out,  point  to,  make  known, 
show  (more  or  less  distinctly").  In  Mcd.,  To  point 
out  as  a  remedy  or  course  of  treatment. 

1651  WITTIE  Primnse't  Fi'f.  Err.  iv.  viii.  ?.;7   hi-  an 
Axiome  of  Physicians  ;  One  thing  is  indicated  or  hi  i 
by  one.  . .  Whatsoever  indicates  any   thing,  doth  indicate 
either  the  conservation  or  rcmoveall  of  it  selfe.     1661 
VILL  I'an.  Dogm.  v.  42  To  suppose  a  Watch  . .  by  1 1 
hits  of  Chance  . .  to  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  the  M 
Tides,  age  of  the  Moon,  and  the  like . .  were  the  more  i 
able  absurdity.     1767  C.OOCH    Trtai.WmaM 
patient  must  -nlm.lt  to  a   spare,  liquid  diet,  have  his  Ixxh 
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kept  open,  and  lose  blood  occasionally,  I 
tion,  &c.  shall  indicate,     c  1780  COWPFR  7":'>W<< 
the  steeple  shines  a  plate,  That  turns  and  turn-,  to  iml> 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather.     1880  MACCORMAC 
Antisept.  Slirg.  30  In  every  case  of  strangulated  hernia  . 
suchanoper.il  mid  seem  to  be  indicated.     1880 

tjEiKiE  Phys.  Gcog.  ii.  §9.  57  Under  ordinary  circumst.r 
the  thermometer  indicates  212°  as  the  temperature  at  whii  h 
water  boils.     1885  Daily  Xe-.vs  21  Dec.  3/8  The  dotted  1 
indicate  the  extreme  variations. 

2.  To  point  to  or  towards  the  presence,  existence, 
or  reality  of;  to  be  a  sign  or  symptom  of,  to  be- 
token.    Also  with  obj.  clause,  expressing  a  fact. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Indicate,  to  shew  or  discover ;  as  This 
high  Colour  indicates  some  Inflammation.  1774  Ili'Rur 
Cfrr.  (18441  I.  5'7  The  unusual  mode  of  protesting  on  the 
address  indicated  a  vigorous  campaign.  1798  FERRIAR 
Ittustr.  Sterne  iv.  toa  Large  noses  .  .were  considered  as  in-  ' 
dicating  prudence.  1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  xxxi,  He. .observed 
symptoms,  which  indicated  a  disposition  in  the  Highlanders 
to  take  arms.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  U'and.  by  Loire  I'M*  1  he 
masts  of  some  vessels  ..  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  river. 
1860  TYNHALI.  Glac.  l.  xxvii.  197  There  was  . .  no  voice  of 
joy  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  pleasant  Christmas  time, 
f  b.  intr.  To  point.  Obs.  rare. 

1675  R.  lluRTHOGGR  Causa  Dei  305  A  Symbol  not  obscurely 
indicating  unto  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  trans.  Of  persons :  To  point  out,  direct  atten- 
tion to.    Less  usually,  in  literal  sense,  To  point  to 
with  the  hand  or  by  gesture. 

1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  69  So,  in  regard  to  written  or 
real  evidence,  A  has  not  the  document  sought  :  but  he 
indicates  B,  who  is  supposed  to  have  it.  1839  LVTTON 
Dcrcrcn.v  I.  ii,  An  admirable  plan,  but  liable  to  some  little 
exceptions  which  Sir  William  will  allow  me  to  indicate. 
185*  HAWTHORNE  Blithedale.  Rom.  xi,  The  course  you  indi- 
cate would  certainly  be  the  proper  one.  1853  C.  BRONTE 
I'illette  viii,  '  Will  you  go  backward  or  forward? '  she  said, 
indicating  with  her  hand,  first  the  small  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  [etc.].  1885  L.  CARROLL  Tangled  T.  ii.  9  She  drew  up 
the  blind,  and  indicated  the  back  garden. 

4.  To  state  or   express,   esp.  to  express  briefly, 
lightly,  or  without  detail  or  development ;  to  give 
an  indication  of. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  \.  viii.  Wks.  (1841)  158  If  we  simply 
declare  or  indicate  something  to  be  or  not  to  be.  .this  con- 
stitutes that  mode  called  the  declarative  or  indicative.  1846 
GROTE  Grace  (1869)  I.  237  The  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by 
Heyne,  and  even  indicated  by  Burmann.  1846  ELLIS  Klgin 
Marl'.  II.  i  The  waves  are  indicated  on  the  plinth.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  tj  Int.  It.  i.  5  6  (1864  84  My  last  argument  is 
one  that  can  only  be  indicated  here;  the  full_  illustration 
belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  exposition. 

Hence  I'ndioated,  I-ndioating  ///.  aJjs. 

Indicated  (horsed  power,  the  working  power  of  a  steam- 
engine,  shown  by  the  INDICATOR  ;  so  indicated  duty. 

'753  N.  TORRIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  30  A  more  indi- 
cating PuKe.  1855  MAVNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  Indicating  Days, 
the  same  as  Critical  days.  1875  URE  Diet.  Arts  II.  812 
Nominal  horse-power  is  a  conventional  mode  of  describing 
the  dimensions  of  a  steam-engine  . .  and  bears  no  fixed 
relation  to  indicated  or  to  effective  horse-power.  /**/.,  The 
indicated  power  of  different  engines  usually  exceeds  the 
nominal  power  [etc.].  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  8  May  S/r  The 
demarcation .  .of  the  line  of  frontier  . .  as  well  as  the  placing 
of  the  indicating  posts,  will  be  reserved  for  Commissioners, 
which  the  two  Government!  will  furnish  with  powers  for 

this  purpose. 

Indication  (Indik^-fsn).  [a.  F.  indication 
(Pare,  l6th  c.),  ad.  L.  indication-em  (found  only 
in  the  sense  of  'valuation'),  n.  of  action  from 
indicarc  to  INDICATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  indicating,  pointing  out,  or 
making  known ;  that  in  which  this  is  embodied  ; 
a  hint,  suggestion,  or  piece  of  information  from 
which  more  may  be  inferred. 

i6»6  BACON  Sylva  §  479-80  But  these  are  Idle  and 
Ignorant  Conceits ;  And  forsake  the  true  Indication  of 
the  Causes.  1677  HALE  f'riin.  Oi-ig.  Man.  iv.  vi.  340 
The  configurations  and  indications  of  the  various  Phases 
of  the  Moon  . .  and  divers  other  curious  indications  of 
Celestial  Motions.  1793  BURKE  Cprr.  (1844)  IV.  154  His 
skill  consists  in.. following  the  indications  given  by  nature, 


INDICATOR. 

2.    A  ,  or  symptom  ;  an  expression  by 

sign  or  < 
1660  11.  M 

1712 

of  It.       1749    1 

seen.  •>  "-esc 

would  -: 

1860  M  At'RV 

/'/;;•*.  .' 

1863    I  .     nor  any 

Vdge 

Indicative     imii-k.ttiv,   hidik.'tiv,   «. 

[ad.  F.  indiiatif,  -ire  (Oresme,  141]!  c.)  =  Sp.,  It. 
indicalr.'o,  ad.  I..  ;'«<//, -,;/,•:•-«.-    in  M-II-"  i  bi! 
f.  indical-  :  see  INDICATE  and  -IVK.     The  first  | 
mmciation  is  that  used  in  sense  i  ;  the  second  i 
frequent,  though  not  exclusive,  in  sense  2,  in  which 
it  is  recognized  by  Smart,  1836.] 

1.  Gram.  That  points  out,  states,  or  declares  : 
applied  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  of  which  the  essential 
function  is   to   state   a   relation  of  objective  fact 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  (as  opposed  to  a 
relation  merely  conceived,  thought  of,  or  wished, 
by  the  speaker). 

1530  PAI.SCR.  84  The  indicative  mode  they  use  whan  they 
shewe  or  tell  a  thyng  to  he  done.  1669  MILTON  Acced. 
Grammar  Wks.  (18511  447  The  Indicative  Mood  sheweth 
or  declareth,  as  laudo  I  praise.  1705  Hie  KKRINT.ILL  Print- 
er. I.  11721)  t6  The  original  Greek  Word,  translated  search, 
ni.iy  as  well  be  translated  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  1876 
MASON  Eng.  Cram.  (ed.  21 1  62  note,  In  modem  English  it 
is  getting  /.  more  and  more  common  to  use  the  Indicative 
Mood  in  cases  where  the  Subjunclive  would  be  more  cor- 
rect. 1892  SWEPT  Ktif.  Gram.  I.  105  The  statement  he 

in  the  '  indicative '  mood. 

b.  Of  a  form  of  statement :  Having  the  verb  in 
the  Indicative  mood  ;  assertive  of  objective  fact. 

/it6«7  JER.  TAYLOR  Di-.<.  Instil.  Office  Ministerial  (R.), 
The  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the  several 
parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative,  enun- 
,  iativt-.  1872  O.  Sini'Li-v  Gins.  /•'.<  /.  Terms  s.  v.  Absohv 
t'\  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  w hether  the  indicative  or 
the  precative  form  of  absolution  was  the  earliest. 

2.  That  indicates,  points  out,  or  directs ;    that 
hints  or  suggests,     t  Indicative  day  (see  quot.  and 
cf.  INDICANT  n.]. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Reply  Fisher  525  It  is  a  Precept  tndicatiue, 
or  significatiue,  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  but  not  obugant. 
1647  'l.ui.vC/ir.  Astral,  xlvii.  292  It  was  the  first  Indicative 
day,  wherein  the  Physician  might  expect  how  the  disease 
then  would  shew  it  selfe.     1653  R.  SANDERS  Plti 
The  next  is  called  Index,  the  indicative  or  demonstrate 
finger,    because    with    it    we    point   at    any   t"i"B-      '7" 
SHAFTESB.  C/tarac.  vi.  iv.  (1737)  III.  37'  That  »'""•"  "e-_ 
have  already  term'd  her  persuasive  or  indicative  Effort.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Cla rissa  (1811)  I.  xii.  73, 1  shall  pass  over  these 
whole  hundred  of  his  puerile  rogueries  (although  indicative 
ones  I  may  say'.     1865  W.  COLLINS  Annadalt  \\:  v,  T 
lawyer's  indicative  snuff-box  was.  .in  one  of  his  hands  as  hl 


the  senses  are  always  imperfect,  and  often  misleading. 

b.  spec,  in  MeJ.  A  suggestion  or  direction  as  to 
the  treatment  of  a  disease,  derived  from  the  symp- 


made  the  vlcere.  Ibid.  2  Cyb,  What  is  the  indicator, 
curatyfe  taken  of  olde  Sores  1  1651  WITTIE  Pnntmt  s  I  cf. 
Err  4i  The  use  of  indications,  without  which  no  remedy 
can  be  applyed.  1793  BEDDOES  Calculus  261  It  is  probable 
that  the  true  todicafonjrf  cure  in  typhus_  is  to^torejhe 


c.  The  degree  of  some  physical  state,  as  pres- 
sure temperature,  etc., indicated  by  an  instrument, 
as  a  barometer,  anemometer,  thermometer,  etc. ; 
the  reading  of  a  graduated  instrument. 


opened  the  door  with  the  other. 

b.  Furnishing  indications  of;  suggestive  of. 

1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665!  315  There  are  no  such 

indicative   Signs  of  any  change!    in  States  and   times   as 

mention  hath  been  made  of.     1772  Ann.  Kff.  8/2  These 

ions  seemed  indicative  of  some  such  consequences 

as  followed.     1811  SIR  1 1.  1  >A\  v  ( 'hem.  Philos.  7  The  earlier 

philosophical  work  of  the  Romans,  as  if  indicative  of  the 

youth  of  the  people,  is  marked  by  power  and   genius,  b> 

boldness  and  incorrectness.     1882  \\ 

trod.  8  The  portraiture  of  the  people  in  the  fourth  Oospel 
i-  no  less  indicative  of  its  Jewish  authorship. 

B.  absol.  and  as  sl>.  Cram.  The  indicative  mood  ; 
an  instance  of  this,  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood. 


/>„:•   Ps.  xxv.  The  infinitive  is  here  tnougnt  t( 

the  futuretense  of  Vindicative.    1870  Mot  LTON  tr.  W. 

Gran,.    X.    T.    Hl.xli,  The  indicalive  denotes  ihe  actual, 


I  .      IO7       A  UC       HlllCI.K«J>.-->     v<«      •-•>-     f,--     — 

that  ..  the  distinction  between  indicative  and  subjunci 
J-.  very  slight.  t  . 

Indicatively (»eeprec; ~,aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -L 

1.    Gram.  In  the  indicative  mood. 


dy,  then  the  answer  is  [etc.]. 


a  French  baromett. 


1856  DICKENS  Kaf. 
and  indicatively  '  my  father  . 

Indicator  i-ndikf't^.  [a.  late  L.  ,,,d,calor, 
agent-noun  from  indicare  to  INDICATE;  cf.  \ .  ui- 
dicatcitr  (1690  in  Hat/.-Uarm.).] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  points  out,  or  directs 
.mention  to,  something. 

-      ,  KB.  ML  v,  \\  e  ourselves,  reslrutrd  I 

the   dull 

*h«ras 

he  sods'  commands. 


INDICATORY. 

b.  Anal.  The  muscle  which  cxtmds  the  index 
or  forefinger ;  the  extensor  ir 

1696  PHILLIPS,  Indicator,  -one  of  the  Muscles  extending 
the  Fore-finger.     1782  A 
IQI  The  tendons  of  the  indicator. 

c.  In  a  microscope.  A  pointer  which  indicates 
the  position  of  a  special  object  in  the  field  of  view 

1837  GORING  &  PRITCH>  i    It  would  perhaps 

be  advisable  to  have   the  lire  of  the  wheel   made   broad 

enough  to  admit  of  four  sets  of  divisions,  over  which  the 

-lor  should  extend  with  a  sharp  edge.     1883  J.  HOGG 

•sc.  191  Finders  and  Indicators. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indicate  or  give  a  sug- 
gestion C/" something;  an  indication  of. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  ed.  2)  73  They  are  the  true  indica- 
tors of  strength.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qnal.  (1809) 
II.  98  Our  silence  and  our  looks  were  too  .sure  indica- 
tors of  the  fatal  tidings.  1860  TYNDAI.L  Glut.  I.  i.  5  The 
shells  became  the  indicators  of  an  action  to  which  the  mass 
. .  had  been  subjected.  1882  FROUDE  Carlylt  II.  130  They 
[clothes]  were  the  outward  indicators  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  nature. 

b.  Anything  used  in  a  scientific  experiment  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  substance  or  quality, 
change  in  a  body,  etc. ;  esp.  a  chemical  re-agent. 

1842-3  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  I  ones  11846)  19  The  substance 
we  use  as  an  indicator  does  not  undergo  the  same  physical 
change  as  those  whose  dynamical  relations  we  are  examin- 
ing, c  1860  FARADAY  Forces  .Vat.  v.  129  You  need  be  in 
no  want  of  indicators  to  discover  the  presence  of  this  attrac- 
tion. 1869  ROSCOE  Chem.  (1871)  25  Solids  expand  too  little 
and  gases  too  much  to  be  convenient  indicators. 

3.  techn.  A  mechanical  device  or  recording  in- 
strument which  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
apparatus,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  e.g.  : 

a.  An  ^instrument  which  indicates  the  pressure  of  steam 
on  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  at  each  portion  of  its  stroke. 
b.  In  mines:  see  quot.  1867.  G.  In  a  blast-furnace,  a 
gauge  which  indicates  the  proper  height  of  a  charge  (Knight 
!/<v/:.  1875*.  d.  The  dial  and  mechanism  by  which 
messages  are  indicated  in  a  dial-telegraph,  e.  An  instru- 


are  out  or  in. 

1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Xant.  Steam  Eng.  153  A  most  use- 
ful instrument,  called  an  indicator,  can  be  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  which  will  point  out  the  exact  working  state  of 
the  engine,  how  much  of  the  steam  is  lost  between  the  boiler 
and  cylinder,  [etc.].  1867  Morning  Star  30  Jan.,  The  bare- 
meters  in  mines  are  sometimes  furnished  with  an  indicator, 
which  tells  the  furnaceman  when  it  reaches  a  certain  point 
that  he  should  light  up  a  great  fire.  1876  ROUTLEUGK 
Discor.  9  The  actual  power  of  a  steam  engine  is  ascertained 
by  an  instrument  called  the  Indicator.  1876  PRF.ECE  & 
SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  85  If  the  pointer  in  the  indicator 
jumps  . .  the  currents  are  either  too  strong,  or  the  pointer 
is  too  lightly  adjusted.  1886  Leeds  Mercury  20  Jan.  5/4 
Causing  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  indicator,  which  would 
show  him  the  position  of  the  cages  in  the  shaft.  1886  T. 
GREENWOOD  Public  Libraries  (1891)  xix.  392  (Indicators) 
There  are  several  methods  of  showing  to  the  public,  by  means 
of  the  devise  called  the  indicator,  what  books  in  a  lending 
department  are  in  use  or  on  the  shelves.  IHd.  393  [In]  1870 
..  Mr.  John  Elliot,  public  librarian  of  \Volverhampton, 
brought  fonvard  his  indicator.  1898  MACFARLANE  J.il'r. 
Administr.  208. 

4.  Ornilh.   A  honey-guide,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Indicator,  or  family  Imlicatoridx ;  esp.  the  South 
African  species,  /.  Sparmanni. 

First  described  by  Sparrman  (1777)  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  C  uaan  indicator  (Newton  Diet.  Birds  4291. 

1835  STEEDMAN  H'aiukr.  S.  Afr.  n.  v.  189  The  little  honey- 
sucker,  or  indicator,  kept  fluttering  before  us  with  its  cry 
otcherr,  cherr.  IHd.  190  The  trunk  of  a  tree  over  which 
the  indicator  was  hovering. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  indicator-card,  the  card 
on  which  an  indicator-diagram  is  traced  i,  Webster, 
1864);    indicator-cylinder,  the   cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine   indicator;     indicator-diagram,    a 
figure  traced   by  the  indicator  of  a  steam-engine, 
showing  the   pressure  at   different   points  of  the 
stroke  i_ Webster,  1864);    indicator-muscle  =  Ix- 
MCATOR  i  b ;  indicator-pointer,   the   pointer  in 
a   telegraph    indicator ;    indicator-telegraph,  a 
form  of  telegraph  in  which  the  letters  of  a  message 
are  indicated  by  a  pointer  on  a  dial-plate. 

1875  KMC.IIT  Diet.  Mec/i.  1180/2  Near  the  mid-length  of 
the  •indicator-cylinder.  1875  R.  F.  MARTIN  tr.  H'avrts" 
H  indtng  ,Wa,:h.  77  The  mean  pressure  is  most  easily  de- 
duced from  the  theoretical  'indicator  diagram  of  the  half 
stroke.  1882  (Ju.MN  Ana',  ,'ed.  9)  I.  224  the  extensor  in- 
aicis  or  indicator  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  division  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVE- 
«Rir,»T  Telegraphy^  If.,  the  'indicator  pointer  la- 
hind  and  drops  letters,  the  currents  sent  are  too  weak  or 
vrV,Spr'."gs,  aj?  ,to°  "JSl  adjusted,.  "875  KNIGHT  Diet. 


1 1.  Med.  Serving  to  indicate  the  nature  or  tendency 
of  a  disease;  symptomatic  :  cf.  IXDICAKT  a. 

1590  fiARRorcH  .Met/i.  riivsick  in.  xiii  ,  If  the 

Hux  ..  be  indicatory,  the  signes  are  rehearsed  in  another 
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2.  Serving  to  indicate  or  point  out  something. 
"1734  NoivTH  Li''cs  11826' II.  198  Sir  Samud   Moreland 

published  ..  a  device  to  prolong  the  indicatory  .space  from 
three  inches  as  in  common  tubes  to  n  foot  or  more  . .  This 

led  a  stalick  barometer.  1824  E.rauniur  471/1  The 
overture  is  admirably  spirited,  indicatory,  and  impressive. 
1871  KARI-F.  r/iiltil.  Eng.  Tong:  -\  The  la  of 

baxon  times  has  none  of  the  indicatory  or  pointing  force 
which  h  now  has.  1873  SIR  C.  W.  THOMSON  Drptlis  of 

'i  vii.  294  The  box  which  covers  the  coil  and  indi- 
catory part  of  the  thermometer. 

3.  Indicative  of  something. 

1798  lirasiiAM  Hist.  Of.  Brit.  an.  1781  (R.)  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made.,  indicatory  of  an  approaching  .siege.  1821 

.  X.  675  The  writer  alludes  to  certain  [>: 
gnomical  peculiarities  of  the  writers  in  the  Review,  as  in- 
dicatory of  their  character. 

Indicatrix  ^indik.-'-triks^.  [mod.L.,  fern,  of 
I.VDU-ATOR  :  see  -TRix.  Cf.  DIRECTRIX.] 

1.  O'eom.  The  curve  in  which  a  given  surface  is 
cut  by  a  plane  indefinitely  near  and  parallel  to  the 
tangent-plane  at  any  point ;   so  called  because  it 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
at  that  point. 

1841  J.  R.  YOUNG  Math.  Dissert,  ii.  43  This  evanescent 
curve,  the  limit  of  the  intersections  of  the  plane  with  the 
proposed  surface,  is  that  which  Dupin  calls  the  indiuitri.r. 
1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT.VIZ/.  Phil.  \.  \.  §  130  A  plane  parallel 
to  the  tangent  plane  and  very  near  it  cuts  the  surface  in  an 
ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  two  parallel  straight  lines,  in  the 
three  cases  respectively.  This  section,  whose  nature  in- 
forms us  as  to  whether  the  curvature  be  synclastic,  ami- 
clastic,  or  cylindrical,  at  any  point,  was  called  by  Dupin 
the  Ittfiiciitri.t. 

2.  Optical  indicatrix:  name  given  by  L.  Fletcher 
to  a  surface  (sphere,  spheroid,  or  ellipsoid)  devised 
to  indicate  by  its  geometrical  characters  the  optical 
characters  of  rays  of  light  refracted  through  a  crystal 
of  any  kind. 

1892  L.  FLETCHER  (title)  The  Optical  Indicatrix  and  the 
Transmission  of  Light  in  Crystals.  Ibid.  20  To  the  surface 
of  reference  the  term  Optical  Indicatrix  may  be  assigned . . 
The  Indicatrix  is  identical  in  form  with  the  ellipsoid  of 
elasticity  of  various  authors,  the  ellipsoid  offolarisatilm  i'.f 
Cauchy,  the  ellipsoid  of  indices  of  MacCullagh,  and  the 
indcx-cllifsoid  of  Liebisch. 

II  Indicayit  (indik?-vit),  sb.  Law.  [Substan- 
tiveuseof  L.  imticavit'he  has  pointed  out',  3rd  sing, 
perf.  ind.  of  indicare  to  IXDICATE.]  A  writ  of  pro- 
hibition, by  which  a  suit  raised  by  one  ecclesiastic 
against  another  on  account  of  tithes,  amounting  to 
at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  an  advowson, 
might  be  removed  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  the 
king's  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  patron  of  the 
defendant,  whose  right  of  patronage  would  be  pre- 
judiced if  the  plaintiff  was  successful  in  the  spiritual 
court. 

[1285  Statute  U'csttn.  c.  5  Cum  per  breve  Indicavit  im- 
pediatur  rector  alicujus  ecclesie  ad  petendum  decimas  in  vi- 
cina  parochia.  1292  BRITTON  v.  x.  §  u  La  prohibicioun  del 
Indicavit,  a  fere  suspendre  le  play  en  Cristlene  court  jekes 
autaunt  qe  discus  soil  en  nostre  court  par  entre  les  avowez 
(etc.).]  1607  in  COWEL  Intcrpr.  1642  COKE  ind  Inst.  (1671) 
489  It  appeareth  by  the  ancient  Wnt  ..  of  Indicavit . .  that 
the  right  of  tithes  was  tried  in  the  Kings  Court.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  vii.  01  If  the  right  of  patronage 
comes  at  all  into  dispute  ..  there  the  ecclesiastical  court 
hath  no  cognizance,  provided  the  tithes  sued  for  amount  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  living,  but  may  be  prohibited 
at  the  instance  of  the  patron  by  the  king's  writ  of  inJicavit. 

I  I'ndice.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  indict  (1501  in 
Hatz.-Uann.\  or  ad.  L.  indicium  INDICIUM.]  An 
indication,  sign,  token. 

1636  B.  JONSON  Discor.,  Homeri  Ulysses  (Rtldg.)  7^4  2 
Too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  foole.  1645  f  'i!v 
Alarum  5  An  infallible  indice  of  self-emptinesse  of  worth. 

Indices,  plural  of  IXDEX. 

Indich,  variant  of  INDITCH,  Obs. 

Indicia,  plural  of  INDICIIM. 

Indicia!  (jndi-Jal),  a.  [f.  I.NDICI-I-M  +  -AL  ;  but 
in  senses  2  and  3  used  as  adj.  to  INDEX.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  indicium  ;  indicative. 
01849  POE  Lancy  Wks.   1864  III.  380  The  renown  tlnis 

acquired  is  strongly  indicia!  of  his  deficiency  in  that  nobler 
merit. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  form  of  an  index. 

1858  J.  P.  COLLIER  (title)  Shakespeare's  .  .  Poems,  edited 
with  copious  notes  and  indicia!  Glossary. 

3.  Ornith.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  index-finger. 
1895  Pop.  Sci.  AffMtMjfApr.  764  The  claws  on  the  indicial 

dibits  of  younff  gallinules  are  pretty  well  developed. 

t  Indi'Cible,  a-  0/>s.  Also  5  -dycybylle,  6 
-dyeible.  [a.  OF.  indicibU  (1480  in  Ilatz.-Darm. ) 
or  ad.  med.I,.  iiit/Tciliilis,  f.  in-  (!N-:!)  +  dicibilis. 
f.  t/Tcfre  to  say  :  see  DICIBLE.]  Unspeakable,  in- 
expressible. 

1480  <  'j  Met.  xn.  xix,  It  is  grete  joye  and  in- 

dicible  gladnes  to  all  hys  enemies.     1482  Monk  of  F.veshanr 
('•  of  that  same  fowle  ponde  bysyly  braki.'  a 
of  an  indycybylle  stenche.    c  1532  Du  V- 
!'>'.  in  i\>  consider  and  Ijeholde  the  indicible 

vertues  of  the  wiiiche  our  Lorde  ..  hath  ..  made  [you]  to 
shine.  1685  K\  KI  VN  Mrs.  Godo/f/iin  (i88S)  151  ()  vnpara- 
lell'd  i  inHicible. 

Indiciduous,  obs.  form  of  INDECIDK 

t  Indi'cion  ' .   Obs.  rare~l.    [a.  OF.  in,ii,-ioit, 

v:irinnt  cif  indiffion    <  nnlci    .  [ 


INDICT. 

c  '53*  rH'  WFS  /ntf'-'d.  /->-.  in  Palsgr.  1079  Indicions  that 

Bade  of  thre  lu--iu^.  which  ben  fyftene  yeres. 
t  Indi'Cion  -.  (  W.  mr*.    Also  -dit-.    [irreg.  f. 
I,.  :>/<//(--  (see  INDEX,  INDICATE)  +-(c  ION,  -TMN.] 
INDICATION,  INDICITM. 

1541  COPLAND  Galyen's  Tcraf.  2  Biij,  The  prymytyfe 
cause  serueth  nothynge  to  the  indicion  of  curynge,  al'thoughe 
it  be  vtyle  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dysease,  to  them  that 
haue  known  the  nature  of  venymous  beastes  by  vse  and 
experience,  and  therof  laketh  curatyfe  indicion.  1588  R. 
PARKK  tr.  Mfndozas  Hist.  China  85  And  if.. the  J[udge  do 
vnderstand  by  witness.,-  nnd  by  indicions  that  bee  is  faultie 
and  culpable-  Ibid.  379  That  is  a  sufficient  indition  [etc.]. 

Indicium  (indrjiftn).  PI.  indicia.  [L.  in- 
dicium sign,  mark,  etc.,  f.  indie- :  see  INDEX,  INDI- 
(\TK.J  An  indication,  sign,  token.  Chiefly  in//. 

1625-6  PLRCHAS  PUgnmtlL  x.  1857  Other  sufficient 
Indicia,  or  euidence  besides.  Ibid.,  This  Indicium  of  tin- 
Malefactor.  1675  HANNAH  WOOLLEY  Gcntlrw.  Companion 
55  A  ridiculous  Garb  is  the  most  certain  indicium  of  a 
foolish  person.  1776  SIR  J.  BVHROW  Reports  K.  Bench  IV. 
2366  Now  where  are  the  Indicia  or  distinguishing  marks 
of  Ideas?  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  x,  The  corpse  afforded  no 
other  indicia  respecting  the  fate  of  Kennedy.  1862  SIR 
G.  C.  LEWIS  Astron.  Anc.  iv.  i  We  may  perhaps  rather 
wonder  that  Hipparchus  should  have  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing this  truth  by  means  of  the  far  and  faint  indicia  which 
\\cn-  within  his  reach. 

Indico,  obs.  form  of  INDIGO. 

Indicolite  (indi-kJbit).  Min.     [f.  Gr.  ivtucti-v 

INDIGO  +-LITE:  named  by  d'Andrada  in  1800.] 
An  indigo-coloured  variety  of  tourmaline. 

1808  T.  ALLAN  List  Min.  38  Indicolite  ..  from  Uto  in 
Sweden.  1816  CLEVELAND  Min.  262  Indicolite  . .  has  an 
indigo  blue  color,  sometimes  so  dark,  that  it  appears  almost 
black.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  213  The  Indicolite,  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  occurs  in  the  granite  of  Donegal. 

Indict  (indort\  v.\  Forms:  a.  4-6  endyte, 
4-7  endite,  6  endight  (endict).  ft.  4-9  indite, 
5indyte,(6indyght,6-7indight).  7.  7-indict. 
[MK.  endite-n,  a.  AF.  oidiu-r  to  indict,  charge, 
accuse,  corresponds  in  form  to  OF.  enditer^  -ditier^ 
-ditter,  answering  to  a  late  L.  type  *indictaret  f. 
///-  I\--;  +  dicta  re  to  say,  declare,  DICTATE.  But 
the  OF.  verb  is  recorded  only  in  the  senses  '  make 
known,  indicate,  dictate,  suggest,  compose,  write, 
instruct,  inform,  prompt,  incite '  (Godef.),  so  that 
the  history  of  the  AF.  and  ME.  word  is  not  clear. 
A  corresponding  med.L.  indictdre  to  indict,  accuse, 
is  cited  by  Du  Cange  only  in  English  legal  use, 
and  seems  to  be  merely  the  latinized  form  of  the 
AF.  and  ME.  verb,  in  accordance  with  which 
again  the  MK.  endite  has  been  altered  to  indite ', 
and  (since  1600)  written  indict,  though  the  spoken 
word  remains  indite.  See  also  INDITE  v. 

The  sense  of  endite,  indict,  may  have  arisen  from  L.  in- 
dict re  '  to  declare  publicly  ',  taken  as  in  It.  indicere  '  to  de- 
nounce '  iFlorio) ;  but  it  comes  near  to  a  sense  of  L.  indicare 
to  INDICATE,  '  to  give  evidence  against ' ;  and  it  appears  as 
if  there  had  been,  in  late  L.  or  Romanic,  some  confusion  of 
the  L.  verbs  itidic<iret  indice  re  Jndicttirt-.  thus  in  It.,  Florio 
has  '  Indicare,  to  shew,  to  declare,  to  utter  ;  also  to  endite 
and  accuse,  as  Indicere  ' ;  '  Indfcere,  to  intimate,  denounce, 
manifest,  declare  ;  .  .also  to  accuse,  to  appeach  or  detect1  ; 
'  Indittarc,  to  indite  ;  also  as  Indicere  * ;  ^Indittore,  an  in- 
diter,  a  denouncer  ;  also  an  intlmator  '.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  bring  a  charge  against ;  to  ac- 
cuse (a  person)  for  ($of}  a  crime,  as  (^for  a 
culprit,  esp.  by  legal  process. 

\\vfiRollsofParlt*  1.4/2  Ceus  ke  sunt  enditee  parquatre 
hundredez.  1292  BRITTON  i.  v.  §  8  II  n'i  deit  estre,  car  mei 
endita  [lie  ought  not  to  be  upon  the  jury,  because  he  in- 
dicted me].] 

a.  1303  R.  BRUNNF  Handl.Synne  1340  What  shul  we  sey 
of  bys  dytours.  .fat  for  hate  a  trewman  wyl  endyte?  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  307  Neyther  is  blamelees  pe  bissh-.-p 
ne  J>e  chapleyne,  For  her  eyther  is  endited.  1393  Ibid.  C. 
xvi.  119  Ferly  me  bynkej?,  Bole  dowel  endite  }ow,  in  die 
inditii.  1480  CAXTON  Cliron.  Kng.  cxciii.  169  Els  the  man 
that  ought  it  shold  be  falsely  endyted  of  forest  or  of  felonye. 
1537  WRIOIHKSI  EV  Chron.  (1875)  I.  62  Which  too  lordes 
were  endighted  of  highe  treason  against  the  Kinge  1581 
J.  HELL  H  addons  Ansu<.  Osor.  in  You  must  withal!  endite 
yuiltie  of  the  same  crime,  the  best  and  most  approved 
..  interpretpurs  of  elder  age.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's 
I  'ict.  i.  xxvi,  Justice  herself  the  plaintiffe  to  endite  him. 

P.  c  1440  rromj.  Pat-'.  261/1  Indytyd  be  lawe,  for  tres- 
pace,  indictatns.  1530  PALSGR.  590/2,  I  indyte  a  man  by 
indylenicnt.  1592  WAKNF.K  Ati.  ~}'-ng-  vin.  xl.  11612)  194  He 
being  then  indict t.-d  \\":ts  hardly  found  a  Felon.  1593 
N  \sin-  (  Li  •!.  <  snhtt.  6  Hold  vp  thy  hand  G.  H.  thou  art 
heere  indited  for  an  incrouher.  i652AsnMOLE  Thcat.  Cheni. 
196  Thereof  the  People  will  tlnj  at  Sessions  indight.  1678 
.  Crt.  &f>ain  53  Your  Majesty  ntight  h;i\c  indited 
him,  or  received  hi^  justifications. 

y.    a  1626  Il.\i:ov  Max,  ,v  '  aiu  (1636)  66  If  he 

bee  indicted  of  felony,  or  treason.     1640-4  in  Ru^hw.  //ist. 

Cflll.  in.  (1692)  I.  59  William  Coltman  . .  did  indict  him  at 

1709  STEEI.E  Tatler  No.  no  ^4 

One  of  her  Admirers  who  was  indicted  upon  that  very  Head. 
.71713  KLLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1885)  285  They  indicted  our 
friends  ris  rioters.  1764  BURN  /'  i~  If  a  man 

be  indictee!  for  an  assault.      1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
325  Let  anyone  who  will,  indict  him  on  the  charge  of  loving 
ins. 

2.  To  make  (if  matter  of  indictment ;  to  charge 
va  thine;  -  rare. 

a  i6ju  -,i.  Sfrw.  (1675)  483  That  their  own  in- 

famy should  be  endited  against  them  to  after  ri^es.  1828 
SCOTT  /'.  J/.  Perth  xxv,  It  is  indited  against  Simon  Glov«ti 

th.it  he  hath  spoken  irr<  - 


INDICULAR. 

criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  the 
I,ord  Advocate  ;  the  formal  written  charge. 

I773ERSK1NE  Just.  iv.  iv.  5  87  The  trial  of  proper  crimes  by 
the  court  of  justiciary  proceeds  either  on  indictment,  which 
method  is  generally  observed  when  the  accused  person  to  be 
tried  is  in  prison,  or  [etc.].  IHd.  §  89  That  part  of  the  indict- 
ment..which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  agaii. 
defender.and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  punishment  that 
he  ought  to  suffer,  is  called  the  libel.  1861  />V//'.s  7';', .'.  /,<?:.- 
Scot.  440/2  Where  the  private  party  is  the  principal  prose- 
cutor, .it  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  thai  he 
his  action,  but  in  the  form  of  criminal  letters.  Ibid.  441  \ 
The  indictment  is  prepared  in  a  syllogistic  form,  in  which 
the  major  proposition  states  the  nature  of  the  crime 
minor  proposition  states  the  offence  actually  committed  .. 
the  conclusion  is,  that  on  the  panel's  conviction  by  the  jury, 
he  ought  to  suffer  the  punishment  inflicted  by  law  on  the 
crime. 

t  Indi'CUlar,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [t.  L.  indicnlus> 
-urn,  dim.  of  INDEX  +  -AR.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
containing,  a  list  or  catalogue. 

1716  M.  DAVIRS  At/ten.  Brit."\\\.  Cotiantina  Lyr.  Ded., 
An  Indicular  Essay  upon  the  Domestick  Criticisms  anil 
Clerical  Characters  .,  contain'd  in  his  said  Athenx  liritxn- 
nicy. 

Hl'ndicum.  Obs.  [L.  Indicnm  (Pliny),  ad. 
Gr.  'IrSi/fui/,  neut.  of  'Iv&tieus  Indian.]  —  INDIGO. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxxii.  (Bod!.  MS.), 
Indicum  is  founde  in  Caues  of  Inde,  ipi^t  in  slyme  w*  f.mie 
clemynge  to  be  slyme  &  ayrie  wib  wondre  medlinge  of  ktnde 
purpur  and  of  blewe.  1558  WARDE  tr.  A  fart's*  Seer.  I.  89  a, 
Stiepe  the  Indicum  in  tlricke  redde  wyne.  1712  tr.  Pomcfs 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  91  There  is  a  Meal  made  of  Anil,  tli.it  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  Indicum.. as  being  made  out  of 
the  entire  Plant. 

Indies  ;rndiz),  sb.  pi.  [Plural  of  Indie  or  JXDY. 
adaptation  of  L.  India] 

1.  A  name  given  to  India  and  the  adjacent  regions 
and  islands,  and  also  to  those  lands  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  discovered  by  Europeans  in  the  1510 
and  1 6th  centuries,  and  originally  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  former;  with  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge   the  two  were  distinguished  as  EAST 
INDIES  and  WEST  INDIES,  q/v. 

In  mod.  English  use,  Indies  without  qualification  means 
the  East  Indies ;  and  West  Indies  is  (in  strict  use)  confined 
to  the  group  of  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  Central  America ; 
but,  in  translations  from  French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese, 
Indies  often  occurs  in  its  i6th  c.  sense. 

1555  EDEN  Decades 174  All  that  trauayle  into  these  Indies 
haue  greater  respecte  to  Inker  and  gaynes  then  diligently  to 
searche  the  woorkes  of  nature.  Ibid.  175  {heading}  Of  the 
ordinary  nauygation  from  Spayne  to  the  Weste  Indies. 
1588  T.  HICKOCK  (title)  The  Voyage  and  Trauaile  of  M. 
Csesar  Frederick,  .into  the  East  India,  the  Indies, and  beyond 
the  Indies.  1605  Jcronimo'm  Ha/i.  Dodsley  IV.  354  Alas, 
that  Spain  cannot  of  peace  Forbear  a  little  coin,  the  Indies 
being  so  near.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  i 
Telling  men  that  there  are  Jewels  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  Indies.  1700  TOLAND  Ciito\r\\\.  6  Both  Indys  gladly 
will  thy  Handmaids  be.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  viii. 
(1857)  140  The  English  did  not  calculate  the  conquest  of  the 
Indies. 

•f-  2.  Used  allusively  for  a  region  or  place  yielding 
great  wealth  or  to  which  profitable  voyages  may  be 
made.  Obs. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  \.  iii.  79  They  shall  be  my  East 
and  West  Indies.  1613  —  Hen.  /-'///,  iv.  i.  45  Our  King 
ha's  all  the  Indies  in  his  Armes.  c  1640  [SHIRLEY]  Capt. 
Underwit  n.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  553,  I  am  sailing  now 
to  my  owne  Indies,  And  see  the  happie  Coast,  too.  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  C'rrw,  Black-Indies,  Newcastle,  from 
whence  the  Coals  are  brought.  1742  JARVIS  Quix.  \\.  iv.  liv, 
Regarding  it  [Spain]  as  their  Indies,  to  which  they  are  cer- 
tain of  making:  a  profitable  voyage. 

Indiffeasable,  obs.  form  of  INDEFEASIBLE. 

Indifference1  (indi-ferens).  Also  6  -auuce. 
[f.  as  IXDIFFEKEXCY  ;  see  -EXCE.  Cf.  F.  indiffi- 
rence  (1629  in  Iiatz.-Darm.\]  The  quality  of 
being  indifferent. 

1 1.  The  making  of  no  difference  between  con- 
flicting parties ;  impartiality;  -  IXPIFFEREXCY  i. 

1533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks,  ioo8/i  He  is  . .  farre  fro 
such  indifference  &  equitie,  as  ought  and  must  be  in  the 
iudges.  1537  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  140 
Trustyng  in  yor  wysdomes  and  indifteraunces,  and  upon  the 
fidelyte  ye  bere  unto  u^.  1642  Dcclar.  Lm-ds  •*,-  O>w. 
7  XDV.  3  Reasonable  satisfaction  shall  be  made  unto  them, 
. .  according  to  Justice  and  indifference.  1699  BURNFT 
39  Art.  ix.  (i7oo)  116  Thus  I  have  set  down  the  different 
Opinions  in  this  point,  with  that  true  Indifference  th;it  I 
Intend  to  observe  on  such  other  occasions,  a  1754  FIELDING 
Conversation  Wks.  1784  IX.  371  The  gentlemen,  .are  to  be 
seated  with  as  much  seeming  indifference  as  possible,  unless 
there  be  any  present  whose  degrees  claim  an  undoubted 
precedence. 

2.  Absence  of  feeling  for  or  against;  hence  esp. 
Absence  of  care  for  or  about  a  person  or  thing ; 
want  of  zeal,  interest,  concern,  or  attention  ;    un- 
concern, apathy.     Const,  to,  towards. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos,  xii.  (1701)  471/2  Eratosthenes 
relates,  That  he  . .  often  carried  to  Market  Birds,  or  .     I  'i 
to  sell,  and  managed  his  HoiuboM-Affidra  with  the  like  in- 
difference,  insomuch  as  he  is  reported  to  have   washed  a 
Sow.       i7n    LAI.V    M.    \v.    MONTAGU    Let.     to     II 
Montagu  26  Feb.,  Your  indifference  to  me  does  not  hinder 
me  from  thinking  you  capable  of  tenderness.     1749   ) 
om  Jones  i.  xi,  She  behaved  to  him  before  COM 
with  the  highest  degree  of  indifference.     1756  HI.-RKK  SuM. 
•V  B.  i.  ii,  The  human  mind  is  often  ..  in  a  state  neither  of 
pain  nor  pleasure,  which  I  ,f  indifference.    1828 

/-.    .17.  Perth  vi,  'Perhnp-.  never,   if  -n<),  be  my 
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father's  pleasure',  continued  Conachar,  with  assumed  in- 
difference.  1833  Hr.  MARTIXKM'  Chat-wed  Sea  i.  8  Her 
indifference  was  towards  her  parent-,  and  most  who  crossed 
her  daily  path.  1847  L>KOTR  Greece  n.  -\lv.  (1862)  IV.  56 
The  feeling  towards  Athens  was  rather  indifference  than 
.  1848  r.  BRONTE  J.  Eyre  xiv.  A  look  of  complete 
indifference  to  his  own  external  appearance. 

3.  Indetermination  of  the  will  ^cf.  IXDIFFEKEXCY 
3),  or  of  a  body  to  rest  or  motion  ;  neutrality. 

i7»8Pr:MBERTos  AVrt'/iv/j  Philos.  29  All  bodies  have  such 
:m  indifference  to  rest,  or  motion,  that  if  om  e  nt  re^l  th'  v 
remain  so  [etc.],  1768-74  TUCKER  /„/.  .Yrt/.  11834)  I.  06 
It  will  tear  up  the  mam  foundation  whereon  they  build 
their  doctrine  of  indifference  [of  the  will],  namely,  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  demerit,  and  consequently  no 
room  for  punishment.  1831  J,. \KONFK  Hydrost.  vji.  124 
iij  immersed  in  a  liquid  may  have  several  distinct 
positions  of  equilibrium,  instability,  and  indifference.  1886 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  St.  Austin  iv.  128  The  indifference  of  the 
human  will,  its  perfect  ability  to  choose  this  or  that. 

f  4.  The  quality  of  being  indifferent,  or  neither 
decidedly  good  nor  evil  (cf.  IXDIFFEREXCY  6\  Obs. 

1690-1  TILLOTSON  Semi.  (1728)  I.  355  Conscience  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  Judgment  of  a  Man's  own  Mind  con- 
cerning the  Morality  of  his  actions ;  that  is,  the  Good  or 
Evil,  or  Indifference  of  them. 

b.  '  Passableness ;  mediocrity;  as,  indifference  of 
quality'  (Webster,  1864). 

5.  Want   of    difference   or    distinction   between 
things;   =  IXDIFFEREXCY  7. 

Doctrine  of  indifference:  the  doctrine  (of  certain  i2th  c. 
philosophers)  that  u  reversals  are  individuals  considered  in 
those  respects  in  which  they  do  not  differ  from  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  kind. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  142/1  He  asserted 
Indifference,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  things.  i66a 
GUNNING  Lent  Fast  194  Each  one  therefore  ..  is  willing 
through  these  dales,  to  keep  himself  from  indifference  of 
meats.  1850  MAURICE  Moral  $  Met.  Phihs.  I.  558  We  can- 
not work  ourselves  into  his  [Abelard's]  passionate  feelings 
against  this  doctrine  of  Indifference. 

6.  The  fact  of  not  mattering  or  making  no  differ- 
ence; unimportance;  esp.  in  phrase  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;   also,  an   instance  of  this ;   a  thing  or 
matter  of  no  essential  importance. 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.i  76  Those  neighboring  differ- 
ences, or  rather  indifferences,  are  what  I  speak  of,  whether 
in  some  point  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  1683  E.  HOOKER 
Prcf.  Pontage's  Mystic  Dir.  71  \Vhat  are,  as  cunningly  as 
commonly,  called  ..  innocent  indifferences  and  orderli  de- 
cences.  1 708  STANHOPE /^rtf/Ar^  1709)  IV.  79  TheNecessity 
or  Indifference  of  observing  the  Mosaic  Rites.  1816  SCOTT 
Rl.  Dwarf  \\,  This  would  have  been  a  circumstance  of  great 
indifference  to  the  experienced  sportsman.  1885  Yorksh. 
Post  17  July  4  2  If  the  possession  of  the  Zulfikar  Pass  is  a 
matter  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the  Ameer  [etc.]. 

7.  Magnetism.  Indifference  point,  point  of  indif- 
ference :   *  the  middle  zone  of  a  magnet  where  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  two  ends  neutralise  eacli 
other '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

t  Indrfference  -.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  Ix- 2  + 
DIFFEREXCE,  but  perh.  erroneous;  see  IXDIFFKRKXT 
a*]  Difference. 

1502  ARNOLDK  Chron.  (1811)  103  The  indifferences  of  theis 
obhgacions.  Ibid.  105  Theis  ben  the  indiffrence  of  >-' 
aquitauncis,  the  furst  is  one  party  of  payment.  The  ij  is  of 
ful  payment.  1589  NASHE  Prcf.  Greene's  Menaphon\.\*\>.  \ 
7  The  hunger  of  our  insatiate  humorists . .  readie  to  swallowe 
all  draffe  without  indifference. 

Indi  fferenced,  ///.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IN-- 
DIFFKREXCE  1  +  -ED  2  ;  cf.  iced,  frosted^  Indif- 
ferencedover^  covered  over  with  indifference,  having 
an  outward  show  of  indifference. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  xxxi.  186,  I  again 
turned  to  her,  all  as  indifferenced  over  as  a  girl  at  the  first 
long  expected  question,  who  waits  for  two  more. 

Indi'fferencist.  9wnce--i*d.  [f.  as  y>rec. +-IRT.] 
One  who  maintains  the  indifference  or  indetermi- 
nation  of  the  will. 

i768TucKER  Lt.  Xaf.  I.  vi.  §  25.  159  If.  .merit  or  demerit 
extend  no  further  than  while  the  will  can  act  independently, 
why  do  your  Indifferencists  ever  punish  for  acts  done  in 
consequence  of  a  perverseness  already  contracted? 

Indifferency  findi-ferensi\  Also  6  indyff-, 
6-7  indeff-.  [ad.  L.  indifferentia  (Gellius),  n.  of 
quality  from  indifferent- em  :  see  IXDIFFEREXT  a.l 
and  -ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  indifferent. 

I.  Of  a  person  or  thing,  in  relation  to  two  or 
more  persons,  things,  courses,  etc. 

1.  Absence  of  bias,  prejudice,  or  favour  for  one 
side  rather  than  another;  impartiality,  equity,  fair- 
ness. Now  rare. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1226/2  Then  shall 
they  fall  from  indifferencye,  and  mayntayne  false  maters  of 
theyr  friendes.     1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  /'/  177  b,  Not  as 
he,  which  requireth  of  you  favor,  parclalitie,  or  bearyng, 
but  egall  right,  frendly  indifferencie,  and'trew  ..  j,. 
a  1571  JEWKL  On  2  T/iess,  (1611)  122  Marke  then,  and  wit- 
nesse  of  my  indifferencie  . .  that  I  follow  not  affection,  but 
deale  vprightly.      1610  CARLETON    Jurisd.    i;i    H"  • 
sinceritie  and  indifferencie  bee  expected  of  them,  til.; 
aforehand  bound  by  Oath   to  the  Pope?    a  1670  HACKET 
Ct-nt.  Sernt.  (16751  !I  Mark  here  the  equity  and  indifferency 
(if  the  Son  of  God  both  to  Jew  and  to  barbarian.     1785 
PALEV  Mor.  Phihs.  vi.  viii.  (1830)  406  The  advantage  at- 
tending the  second  kind  of  judicature  [where  the  ju 
determined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  for  that  turn 
only]  is  indifferency.    1832  AISIIN  Jnrispr.  (1873)  I.  iii.  177 
f  them  will  pursue  it  with  this  requisite  '  indifferency' 
or  impartiality. 


INDIFFERENCY. 

2.  Neutrality  of  feeling  ;  hence.  Absence  of  active 
feeling  or  interest ;  unconcern,  apathy  ;  Ixinr- 
FEHENCK  2.  Const,  to,  toK'ar.i,.  No\v  rare. 


nerency  n  an  quanmty  weter  ye  e  ts  ngt  or 
no.  1643  ROCMS  Saautan  176  Their  former  love  of  the 
word  hath  turned  to  indifferency.  1689  HOWE  in  H.  Rogers 
Life  ix.  (1863)  253  In  matters  of  religion  Charles  II  was 
sufficiently  known  to  be  a  prince  of  great  indifferency.  1715 
f/W;-f>:t'  (.>;->-.  (1843)  1 1*  54  The  state  of  things  did  not  bear 
an  indifferency  and  neutrality.  1722  DE  FOE  Col.  *)ack 
(1840)  203,  1  had  a  perfect  indifferency  for  the  whole  sex. 
1835  I.  TAYLOR  Sfir.  A-s/W.  i.  7  To  rest  in  a  profligate 
indifferency  to  religion.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr.Aton<-- 
1 1852)  195  Even  the  least  semblance  of  indifferency  ti  •• 
the  decisions  of  law. 

1 3.  Indetermination  of  the  will ;  freedom  of 
choice ;  an  equal  power  to  take  either  of  two 
courses,  f  Liberty  of  indifferency,  freedom  from 
necessity,  freedom  of  the  will.  Obs. 

1552  LATIMF.R  Strut,  fy  Kent.  (1845)  So  We  cannot  do  so 
here  in  England  ;  for  our  indifferency  is  taken  away  by  a 
l;iw.  «i6i7  HAVNF.  On  /:///.  (1658)  144  The  indifferency  of 
the  inclination  in  exercise  is  bound  by  Gods  decree,  n  1652 
J.  SMITH  Scl.  Disc.  vn.  ii.  (1821^  316  Upon  Adam's  first 
transgression,  that  grand  liberty  of  indifferency  equally  to 
good  or  evil  began  first  to  discover  itself.  1690  I 
Hunt.  ihnf.  n,  ,\.\i.  ^71  The  operative  Powers.. remaining 
equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as 
before  the  Decree  of  the  Will,  are  in  a  State,  which,  if  one 
plea>cs,  maybe  call'd  lndifl<.rcncy.  1699  BL-RNET  39  Art. 
x.  (1700)  117  This  Indifferency  to  do  or  not  to  do,  cannot  be 
the  true  Notion  of  Liberty. 

4.  Of  a  word  :  Capability  of  being  applied  ti> 
different  things ;  neutral  or  equivocal  sense,  am- 


biguity.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1596  HELL  Sitn'.  Poft-ry  m.  xil.  . 
of  the  indifferencie  of  the  word.  16 


497  To  make  aduantage 
1640  FILLER  Jcsffh'sCcat) 

i  Cor.  xi.  28  (18671  77  The  seeming  indifferency  in  the 
English  tongue  is  necessitated  in  the  Greek,  AoKi^a^eVtD. 
1701  C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  \\.  v.  (1852)  136  The  usage  .. 
seems  to  have  been  accommodated  unto  that  indifferency  of 
signification  in  the  terms.  1881  },  C.  DOLAN  in  Psnn.  Sch. 
Jrnl.  XXX.  88  Kecause  of  this  indifferency,  the  term  will 
lias  here  been  used  in  iis  most  popular  sense. 

1 5.  Of  a  place  :  Neutrality  in  point  of  advantage. 
a.  Absence  of  ad\antage  for  either  of  two  opposing 
sides.  Obs. 

1603  KN-OLLKS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  502  The  Rhodians 
accounted  the  Turks  as  good  as  vanquished,  for  that  they 
1  eing  so  many  in  number,  and  in  a  place  of  such  indiffer- 
encie, had  not  yet  prevailed.  Hid.  848  The  Christians 
fought  at  great  disadvantage,  both  for  the  number  of  men, 
and  indifferencie  of  the  place. 

•fb.  Equal  accessibility  for  all  parties  concerned. 

a  1645  HADINCTON  Sun'.  Wore,  in  Proc.  Wore.  Hist. 
Soc.  n.  193  An  Officer  of  Armes  was  joyned  in  commissyon 
to  consyder  the  safety  and  indifferency  of  theyre  place  of 
meetinge. 

1 6.  The  condition  of  being  neither  good    nor 
bad,  pleasant  nor  unpleasant.  Obs. 

1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  \\.  xxi.  §  60  'Tis  a  mistake  to 
think,  that  men  cannot  change  the  Displeasingness  or  Indif- 
ferency that  is  in  Actions  into  Pleasure  and  Desire.  1692 
—  Editc.  75  Though  before  it  were  a  Thing  of  Delight  or 
Indifferency. 

U.  Of  two  or  more  things,  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  or  to  a  person,  etc. 

7.  \Vantofdifferenceinnaturcorcharacter;  sub- 
stantial equality  or  equivalence.     Now  tart. 

1568  GRAPTON*  Chron.  II.  131  For  indifferencye  and 
equalitie  of  both  [buyer  and  seller]  . .  was  ordeyned  that 
[etc.].  1672  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Let.  Friend  §  7  Tho  more 
have  perished  by  violent  deaths  in  the  day,  yet  in  natural 
dissolutions  both  times  may  hold  an  indifferency,  at  least 
but  contingent  inequality.  1809-10  COLERIDCE  Friend 
(1865)  27  If  the  as^ertor  of  the  indifferency  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  i.  x.  (1876'  251  You 
have  arrived  at  a  fine  Pyrrhonism,  at  an  equivalence  and 
iridifferency  of  all  action*. 

8.  Absence  of  difference  in  respect  of  consequence, 
effect,  significance,  or  importance;  the  fact  of  its 
making  no  difference,  or  of  being  of  no  consequence 
or  importance  either  way. 

1564  lirit-f  Ex  am,  '**,  Ii  the  indifferencie  of  these  orders 
)i;ui^i:  vponthe  vse  :  then  we  must  loke  \vherevnio  tli-  - 
ordeyned.     1594  HOOKF.R  Eccl.  Pol.  n.  iv.  §  4  The  choice  is 
left  to  our  owne  discretion,  except  a  principal!  bond  ot 
higher  dutie  remoue  the  indifferencie  that  such  things  haue 
in  themselues.    1637  L.u'n  .S"/.  St<tr~Cha»nb,  14  June  54  The 
Indifferency  of  the  standing  of  the  Holy  Table  either  way. 
1692  WAC;STAI-TF.  1'ind.  {ami.  xiii.  88  Ceremonies.  .In 
diliricnt  soever  they  are  in  themselves,  when  they  are  onqe 
commanded,   the    indifierency  ceases.      1882   T.   MOZLHV 
Rcuiin.  II.  cxviii.  331,  I  still  believe. .in  the  indifferency  of 
customs,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  void   the  Divine 
word. 

b.  esp.  in  phrase  of  indifferency^  that  is  imlil- 
ferent,  unessential,  immaterial,  unimportant. 

1560  BECON  AV:.'  (\it,\  h.  Wks.  1844  II.  300  So  far  is  it  off 
that  tlioe  missal  vestures  are  now  things  of  indifTci' 
1579  FI.-LKE  Refnt,  Rastell  781  It  is  a  matter  of  meere  in- 
differency. 1650  i'ut.uFK  Anthropomet.  56  Haire  long  or 
short,  thick  or  thin,  more  or  lesse,  is  a  matter  of  inditlV: 
a  1673  T.  HORTON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixiii,  6  As 
<»f  indifferency;  that  is,  there  as  well  as  anywln-n1 
besides.  1758  S.  HAYWARD  Scrm.  iv.  124  It  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  speculation,  and  therefore  not  a  point  of  in- 
differency. 1863  J.  BKOWN  Hor* Sub*,  (ed.  3)  127  Religion 
was  no  matter  ot  indifferency  tn  him. 


INDIFFERENT. 

fc.   A  matter  of  indifference;  a  nun-essential. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  licit,  i.  §  26,  I  would  not  peiish 

upon  a  Ceremony,  Politick  points,  or  indifferency.  1668  11. 

Ore.  Dint.  i.  xvi.  (1713)  56  If  it  be  an  Imperfection, 

it  is  to  be  removed  ..  If  an  Indifferency,  it  is  indifferent 

whether  you  remove  it  or  not. 

Indifferent  imli-fercnt':,  ,/.'  ^b.  and  ad-:  . 
Also  5-6  -deferent,  -dyfferent.  [a.  F.  indiffo,  nt 

ijth  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.inJiffrent-ertt  not  dif- 
fering, making  no  difference,  of  medium  quality,  of 
no  consequence,  not  particular,  careless,  f. ;';;-  ( I 
+  different-em  DIFFKKEST.] 

I.  Of  a.  person  or  thing,  in  relation  to  two  or 
more  objects,  courses,  etc. 

1.  Without  difference  of  inclination ;  not  inclined 
to  prefer  one  person  or  thing  to  another ;  unbiased, 
impartial,  disinterested,  neutral ;  fair,  just,  even, 
even-handed.  Const,  to,  unto  (-\for).  arch.  a. 


(1859)  4  Thou  assignest  a  juge  that  is  nought  indifferent, 
but  frend  to  your  partye.  1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  529  II. 
38  He  choulde  be  indeferent  for  bothe  partyes  acordyng  to 
the  luwe.  1502  ARNOLUE  Chron.  uSn)  124  And  nether 
wyll  delyuer  the  sayde  goodis  to  me  or  to  ony  other  in- 
different man.  1523  FnzHiiiiu.  Sun:  20  The  stewarde  is 
bounde  by  lawe  and  conscyence  to  be  an  indyfferent  iudge 
bytwene  the  lorde  and  his  tenauntes.  a  1568  ASCHAM 
Scholcxt.  (Arb.)  133  Trewly,  D.  Medcalfe  was  parcialt  to 
none  :  but  indifferent  to  all.  1594  WEsr  -2nd  Pt.  Symbol. 
§  22  Two  things  seeme  necessane.  .namely  that  the  arbi- 
trators be  sufficient,  and  indifferent,  a  1618  RALEIGH 
.•!/<>/.  21,  I  leave  to  all  worthy  and  indifferent  men  to 
judge.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.TratUsniiin (1841)  II.  xxxix.  irj 
A  man  who  means  honestly,  is  never  afraid.. to  refer  all 
differences  to  the  next  unbiassed  and  indifferent  man  he 
meets.  1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxi.  Poet.  Wks.  IX.  194 
He  the  indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards  Nations,  and  hues, 
.UK!  dialects  alike.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii. 
(1862)  260  They  dare  not  go  before  an  impartial  judge  and 
indifferent  jury. 

b.  Of  a  thing,  action,  etc. ;  esp.  indifferent  jus- 
tice, impartial  or  even-handed  justice. 

1494  FABYAN  Cliran.  vi.  clxiv.  157  GuydynR  il  with  all 
sobernesse  and  indifferent  iustyce.  1570-6  LAMBAHUE 
Perainb.  Kent  (1826)  p.  viij,  The  indifferent  and  discrete 
course  ye  keepe  in  handling  and  compounding  such  contro- 
versies. 1612  DAVIES  Why  Ireland  etc.  (1787)  213  There  is 
no  nation . .  that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better 
than  the  Irish.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  ;  Their 
excise,  which  is  certainly  the  most  equal  and  indifferent 
tax  in  the  world.  1721  St.  German's  Doctor  $  Stud.  312 
Methinketh  that  the  law  in  that  point  is  very  good  and  in- 
different. 1882  FAUKAR  Early  Chr.  II.  34  It  even  stands  as 
a  description  of  St.  James  on  the  indifferent  page  of  the 
Jewish  historian. 

2.  Not  inclined  to  one  thing  or  course  more  than 
to  another;  having  no  inclination  or  feeling  for 
or  against  a  thing ;  hence,  Without  interest  or  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  something ;  unconcerned,  unmoved, 
careless,  apathetic,  insensible.  Const,  to. 

1519  Intcrl.  Four  Etem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  43  By  my  troth, 
I  care  not  greatly,  I  am  indifferent  to  all  company,  Whether 
it  be  here  or  there.  1529  MOKE  Dyalogc  I.  Wks.  165/1  Woulde 
ye  be  then  indifferent  to  take  the  one  syde  or  the  other.  1599 
SHXKS.  Itfn.  /',  i.  i.  72  B.  Ely.  Doth  his  Maiestie  Incline 
to  it,  or  no  ?  B.  Cant.  He  seems  indifferent.  1645  SLINOSBY 
Diary  (1836)  145  They  . .  show'd  a  mind  indifferent  w'  way 
they  went,  so  they  followed  their  General.  1702  FARQUHAR 
Twin-Rivals  ill.  iii,  Madam,  you  appear_very  indifferent 


sun  or"  snow."  1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Scrm.  (1837)  III. 
iii.  41  He  was  indifferent,  and  cared  for  none  of  these  thnigs. 
1849  C.  BKONTE  S/iirley  xxi,  When  people  are  long  indif- 
ferent to  us,  we  grow  indifferent  to  their  indifference.  1868 
FREEMAN  A'arm.  Conij.  (1876)  II.  x.  504  Not  merely  indif- 
ferent or  unfriendly  to  his  cause,  but  avowedly  and  bitterly 
hostile. 

f  3.  Undetermined  in  regard  to  impressions,  ac- 
tions, etc. ;  of  neutral  disposition ;  equally  apt, 
disposed,  or  indisposed  to.  Obs, 

1538  SIAKKEY  KiiglanJ  I.  ii.  28  The  mynd  of  man  fyrst  of 
hyt  selfe  ys  as  a  clear  and  pure  tabul  . .  apt  and  indylTerent 
to  receyue  al  inaner  of  pycturys  and  image.  1548-77  VicARV 
Anat.  iv.  (1888)  33  Why  he  [the  brain]  is  moyst,  is,  that  it 
should  be  the  more  indifferenter  and  abler  to  euery  thing 
that  shoulde  be  ..  gotten  into  him.  1662  STILLINGI-  L.  OrV. 
Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  7  The  soul  being  of  such  a  nature  as  is  indif- 
ferent to  good  or  evil.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxi. 
(1695'  141  A  man  is  at  Liberty  to  lift  up  his  Hand  to  his 
Head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet  :  He  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
either. 

+  4.  Having  a  neutral  relation  to  (two  or  more 
things)  ;  impartially  pertinent  or  applicable.  Obs. 

1529  MOHL-  Dmlogc  n.  Wks.  181/1  There  might  be  saide, 
that  it  nedeth  not  to  assigne  any  place,  wher  the  very 
churche  &  true  christen  con^regacion  is.  But  sith  euery 
place  is  indifferent  ther  vnto  [etc.].  1533  ELVOT  Cast,  //clllic 
(niol  '<6  a.  The  latyn  worde  Cereuitia,  is  indifferent  as  welie 
to  ale  as  to  biere.  1580  LVLV  Eufhues  (Arb.)  271  To  hue 
and  to  loue  well  is  incident  to  fewe,  but  indifferent  to  all. 
1678  CUDWORTH  tntell.  Xnt.  I.  iii-  >M  A  certain  infinite 
mattria  friina,  which  was  neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  fire, 
but  indifferent  to  every  thing. 

t  b.  Of  a  word :  Of  neutral  signification  or 
application;  hence,  Equivocal,  ambiguous ;  of  either 
gender,  common.  Obs. 


".'533  FRUH  Diifui.  Pn>,  •  Albeit  the  I 

of  itselt  .in  in  the  Latin,  jtt  itiMiot  indilfrrent 

in  the  English.     1584  R.  W.  Three  1.. idles  I. on,/,  in  Ii 
Dodsley  VI.  309  You  know  that  homo  is  indifferent.     1622 
.  lien.  VII,  ii  Chose  rather  a  middle  way. .  and  that 
under  covert  and  indifferent  words. 

f5.  Not  more  advantageous  to  one  peison  or 
party  than  to  another,  a.  Of  a  place  :  Neutral  in 
situation,  as  respects  position  and  accessibility. 

1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  /•'///,  c.  2  layles.  .shouldc  be.  .edified 
in  stiche  townes.  .as  shall  be  most  indifferent  for  conuciatiLc 
of  prisoners  from  euery  parte  of  the   shire.      1548    HALL 
Citron.,  l''.a-.<:  II '  230  If  your  pleasure  shalbe,  to  have  the 
communicacion    in   any   place,    indifferent   betwene    : 
tharmies.     1593  Jack  Straw  111.  in    H;t/l.    I1rtlil<y  \ 
If  the  king  would  anything  with  us,  Tell  him  ttic  v 
indifferent  to  meet  us.     1655  l'\  I.LI-.H  Ch.llis!.  n.  ii.  S  ^  An 
indifferent  Place,  for  mutual  Ku^e.  in  mid-way  betwixt  buth. 
fb.  Of  a  contest:  Even,  equal,  undecided.   Obs. 
c  1611  CH.U-MAN  Iliad  Kin.  9  He  thought  not  any  one  of 
all  the  Deities, When  his  care  left  th1  indifferent  field,  would 
aid  on  either  side.     1618  BOLION  l-'lorns  (1636)  6  The  same 
beasts  which  carried  away  the  first  day  cleere,  and  made  the 
second  indifferent,  gave  away  the  third  past  controversie. 

1 6.  Having  a  neutral  quality  between  excess 
and  defect ;  not  extreme ;  of  medium  quality  or 
character.  Obs. 

1523  FIT^HERB.  Sitrv.  (1539)  °°  The  moste  indifferentest 
mean  to  make.  1579  LYLY  Enphucs  Arb.)  144  The  mind  w  ith 
indifferent  labour  waxeth  more  perfect,  with  [ouer]  much 
studye  it  is  made  fruitlesse.  1614  MAKKHAM  Cheap  Hits!: 
l.  ii.  11668)  26  Make  not  your  career  loo  long  . .  or  top  shuit 
..but  competent  and  indifferent.  1699  DAMIMER  Voy.  II. 
111.  33  Where  there  blows  a  moderate  and  indifferent  Gale 
between  both  extreams. 

b.  Of  medium  or  moderate  extent,  size,  etc. ; 
fairly  large ;  tolerable.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1546  Yorksh.  Chantry  Sum.  (Surtees)  482  Of  good  comer- 
sadun  and  qualities  and  indifferent  lerenyng.  1580  LYLY 
Eujiliucs  (Arb.)  408  Indifferent  wealth  to  maintaine  his 
family,  expecting  al[l]  things  necessary,  nothing  superfluous. 
1601  R.JoHNSON  Kingd.  $  Commiv.  (1603)  77  Of  sheepethey 
have  in  some  places  indifferent  store.  1697  DAMHEK  l\n: 
I.  96  Two  little  Islands,  each  about  a  mile  round,  of  an  in- 
different heighth.  1707  Curios,  in  llitsl:  A>  dint.  231, 
I  discover'd  them  to  be  compos'd  of  much  Mercury,  of  an 
indifferent  Quantity  of  Sulphur,  and  a  little  less  of  fixt  Salt. 
7.  Not  definitely  possessing  either  of  two  oppo- 
site qualities;  esp.  (in  current  use',  Neither  good 
nor  bad  ;  of  neutral  quality. 

1532  MORE  Cm/iit.  Tindale  Wks.  367/1  Those  thynges 
whiche  he  taketh  for  indifferent,  that  is  to  w  it  of  their  nature 
neither  good  nor  euyl.  1568  TILNEV  Disc.  Maritime  B,  Tell 
u--,  how  the  indifferent  sorte  were  maricd,  that  were  neyther 
foule,  nor  fayre,  but  lovely  browne.  1613  PLRCHAS  Pil- 
grimage  (1614)  369  The  Chaldeans ..  in  the  seven  Planets 
making  two  good,  two  bad,  three  indifferent.  Ibid.  550  The 
Earth  diversified  in  aspiring  Hills,  lowly  Vales,  equal]  and 
indifferent  Plaines.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  _8i  We  are  to 
look  upon  men  as  indifferent  sort  of  things,  neither  good  nor 
bad  to  us  but  according  to  our  management.  1821  Blac  k-.i: 
Illag.  VIII.  668  Bards  and  bardlings,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. 

b.  Hence,  byeuphemism :  Not  particularly  good; 
poor,  inferior;  rather  bad.  (Frequently  preceded 
by  but  or  very.} 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  Ancients  66  The  favourable  accla- 
mations of  them  that  praise  and  extoll  every  indifferent 
worke.  1647  CLAKENDON  Hist.Rtb.  w.  §  60  After  an  ill 
supper,  he  was  shewed  an  indifferent  bed.  a  1715  BuRNBT 
Own  Time  (1766)  I.  246  The  English  interest  was  managed 
chiefly  by  two  men  of  a  very  indifferent  reputation.  1796 
JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  t;  Prej.  xiv.  (18131  59  Her  indifferent 
state  of  health  unhappily  prevents  her  being  in  town.  1824 
SCOTT  St.  KOIMU'S  xiv,  Meg  ..  sipped  again,  then  tried  to 
eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very  indifferent  success. 
1878  H.  H.  GIBBS  Ontbrc  20,  It  is  generally  more  advisable 
to  pass  than  to  play  with  an  indifferent  hand. 

t  c.  In  poor  health,  ailing,  poorly.  Obs.  or  dial. 

1753  MRS-  DELANY  Autobiog.  11861"  III.  244  [She]  is  but 
very  indifferent,  but  really  looks  as  pretty  as  ever.  1779 
MissWlLKES  Let.  in  H'ilkes  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  295,  I  saw 


1816  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  II.  327  Your  Mama  means 
to  ride  to  Speen  Hill  to-morrow  to  see  the  Mrs.  Hulberts, 
who  are  both  very  indifferent.  1828  Cnavn  £W.  s.v..  It 
I  ask  a  Craven  peasant  how  his  wife  does,  he  replies  '  in- 


8.  In  scientific  use :  a.  Neutral  in  chemical, 
electrical,  or  magnetic  quality,  as  indifferent  point. 
b.  Undifferentiated,  not  specialized,  as  indifferent 
cell,  tissue,  etc. 

1855  MAYNE  K.rfos.  Lex.,  Indi/crcns  . .  term  applied  tc 
compound  bodie.-,  which  do  not  exercise  electro-chemical 
reactions  and  which  do  not  combine  with  other  bo 


indifferent  tissue.     1873  T.  11.  GREEN  /«      «./-«' 

101  These  cells,  which  are  usually  known  as  indifferent  cells, 

possess  no  limiting  membrane,  but  consist  of  little  : 

protoplasm  which  are  almost   in   close   contact  with   one 

another.      .886  Sfd.  Soc.  Lex.,   Indifferent  fasfs    gases 

wlii,  h  when  breathed  excite  no  irni.  unpleas. 

effect,  but  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  »l 

ing  life.    Ibid.,,  M.ferentpoM,^,  'rapoUr 


, 


INDIFFERENT. 

epidermis,  and  gradually  . 

ipproacbd  the  surface.      1896  .•!  litntt't  :• 
360  Place  the  indifTcrcnt  electrode  in  a  suitable  petition  on 
the  piiticnt. 

H.  Of  two  or  more  things,  a  thing  anil  its  con- 
trary, etc.,  in  relation  to  each  other,  to  a  person, 
etc.  ;  and  in  senses  thence  arising. 

t9.   Not  different  in  character,  quality,  effect,  in- 

CMCnce,  ftc.  :  •  i|tial,  even  ;  ii!  line.  Obi. 

1547    l>ooKL.t   f'itrctf.    A'«<'.-i'.'.    xxxv.   11870.'    ale,   Liityn, 

',ie  to  me  !..For  thou  art  iiidyfTercnl  here  and  in  cuery 

'S49--'-'  •'/  1-trt  in  Sharp  dr.:  .Ifyit.  nSjj'  i 
the   nideferent  costs  and  chatRes  of  Mr.    Maire   an, 

St.      Tli.,t  1>,  tin-  M;,i,e  u>  ]  d   the 

Miereffs  the  other  half.      1584  K. 
ix.  118861  88  It  is  indifferc'  : 
She  is  a  witch;  or.  She  is  a  wise  »<  nun      1721  .  .-  (     ,i,.an'i 

.-•V  Stud.    ,jf:  II,    ,,,.,y  have    n,.  .,i  . 
fellows  also  at  thti,  o»n  n 
the  parliu-. 

10.  Not  differing  in  estimation  or  felt  importance  ; 
regarded  as  not  mattering  either  way.  To  b(  in- 
different to,  to  make  no  difference  to,'  to  be  all  the 
same  to. 

(The  converse  of  sense  2  :  we  are  subjectively  indifferent 
to  things  which  are  objectively  indifferent  : 

1513  Mont  in  Crafton  Chron.  (15'  -nd  and 

foe  was  much  what  indifferent  unto  him  :  where  his  ad- 
vauntuge  grew,  he  spared  no  mannes  dtalli.  1601  SHAHS. 
Jut.  C.  i.  lii.  115,  I  am  arm'd,  And  dangeis  arc  to  me  indif- 
ferent. i68z  DRVUEN  KIrdal  Ep.  Whigs,  Tii  indifferent  to 
your  humble  servant,  whatever  your  party  says  or  tl 
him.  1724  A.  COI.LI.NS  Cr.  Chr.  Relig.  139  It  was  indif- 
ferent to  him  whether  you  said  ML-SCS  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Esdras  ic'er-tablished  it.  1743  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Ctt-'e  Aug.  in  Boswi-11,  I  would  have  it  understood  aa 
wholly  indiflerent  to  me.  1768  11'oitittn  ofHtmor  \.  147  In 
quality  of  brother  to  Lady  Harriet  .  .  he  command:,  and  ob- 
tains her  utmost  respect  ;  but  for  any  thing  farther  .  .  there 
is  not  that  man  on  t-.irlh  thM  is  more  indifferent  to  her. 
1885  J.MAKIISEAI:  'I  '  yfcs  Etli.  Ih.  11.  71  The  sentiments  of 
others  are  indifferent  to  him. 

b.  Of  no  consequence  or  matter  either  way  ;  un- 
important, immaterial. 

1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xxvii.  i  Many  bane  sinned  for  a  smal 
matter  \marg.  thing  indifferent]  1704  HEARNE  Dntt.  Hitt. 
(  1714)  I.  18  As  the  differences  we  vpt-ak  of  are  not  essential 
in  points  of  Faith,  the  Ap  :  ers  .  .  mi^ht  fairly 

enough  neglect  these  indifferent  I'isputt-s.     1788  I'kti  I 
Lcct.  Hist.  III.  xiv.  1  18  The  real  time  of  Christ  s  birth  can  no 
more  affect  the  proper  use  of  thi.s  system  than  that  of  any 
other  indifferent  event.     1876  Gto.  ELIOT  Dun.  Dtr.  vii, 
\Vhut  she  herself  held  in  t<  '  revercnrc  had  con- 

stantly seemed  indifferent  to  Gwendolen.  1885  "Jt-ttl.  Sc.  July 
408  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  which  race  the  father  or  the 
mother  belongs. 

C.  spec.  Of  an  observance  or  ceiemony  :  That 
may  equally  well  be  done  or  not  done,  observed 
or  neglected,  etc.  ;  non-essential. 

1563  GRINDAL  Kt-ui.  (Parker  Soc.)  (#4  In  that  meal  it  shall 
be  indifferent  to  eat  flesh  or  fish.  1576  Abr.  SANDYS  Stutt. 
Parker  Soc.)  187  Neither  would  they  so  uncharitably  have 
judged  their  brethren  in  things  indifferent.  1689  LOCKE 
Toleration  i.  Wks.  1727  II.  244  Things  in  their  own  Nature 
indifferent  cannot,  by  any  human  Authority,  be  mad. 
Part  of  the  Worship  of  God.  1705  SiANHort  I'araflir.  II. 
127  By  Indifferent  are  only  meant,  such  as  might  be  eitlitr 
..done  thus  or  otherwise.  1731  \VhMiv  /  fit.  -\K.  Wks. 
XII,  This  rule  holds  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 

ill.  11.   Comb.,  as  inJiffercnt-Iookin^ 
7  .  -minded  (sense  i  )  adjs. 

1622  Rt'liit.  Eng.  Plaittnt.  Plymouth  in  Arber  Story  1  . 
leathers  (1897^  503  Every  indifferent-minded  man  should  be 
able  to  say,  with  father  Abraham,  '  Take  thou,  the  i 
hand;  and  I  will  take  the  left  !'     iSjSHiiKi- 
.\viii,  If  she  was  tw  ice  as  indifferent-looking,  1  should  be  50 
much  the  more  her  friend.     1894  H.  NISBET  BitskGirl's 
Row.  70  She  was  struggling  to  be  calm  and  indifferent- 


. 
looking,  with  a  great  horror 

B. 


ng  to 
chillin 


g  her  young  heart. 


fl.  One  who  is  impartial  or  disinterested.  Obs. 

c  1570  Pride  (,  Lr.i'l.  (18411  17  For  of  the  hyndes  or  of  the 
paysauntie  I  feare  I   should  not  have  indifferents.      1602 
Archpricst,  Ccntro-.:  (Camden)  II.  6  He  would  have 
indifferent  joined  with  them. 

2  One  who  is  neutral  or  unconcerned,  esp.  in  re- 
ligion or  politics  ;  a  neutral ;  an  apathetic  peisou. 
t  Hence,  as  a  quasi -proper  name,  John  Indifferent. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Sfider  tf  !•'.  Ixiii.   Dd  vij  b,  These  in- 
'    diffrentes  (or  newtersl  th.  ngest 

is,  or  strongest  like  to  be.     1589  R.  HA," 
I    vse   indifferency,    call    "!<    n   t    /,"'<«    Indifferent.     1624 
STRAH-OHM  /.,-.'.'.  A-  /'.-•/.    1739)1-  IJ   I  w«s  be»l  pleased  to 
hear  of  that  Commodity,  being  for  all  ll.e  rest  John   In- 
different.    1633   U    Hi  HIM     Tmflf,  -!i>mld 
Gods  eare   To   such  indifferents  chained   be, 
their  own  motions  heare  ?    1703  S.\r.  I'elicy  Jansciti 
Why  then  did  not  the  pretended  Indifferents  side  with  the 
Clerev  the  King,  the  Pope,  the  whole  Church  to  defend  the 
Faith?     1742  Land.  Mag.  614    Indifferent*  a 
are  equally  abhorrent  to  our  Constitution.     1852  'I  IIA 
l-smond  ill.  x,  The  indifferents  n 
King  George  or  King   James  anunii:..  hould 

1894  .'.' ''.'«/.  Gas.  20  Nov.  i   .'hi-  the  in.'.ir 
the  abstainers,  the  wavercrs,  and  the  v  decide 

electi 

3.  //.  Things  indifferent  (see  A.  10) :   non-essen- 

,    tials. 

1626    SCLATER    /;>/.    2     / 

indifferents.    1647  WARD  .S  ,,841)5! 

tolerate  more  than  indifferents,  is  not  to  deal  indifferently 
with  God.     1876  F.  H.  BRADLKV  E th.  Stud.  Note  to  I 
191  Now,  where  there  are  no  indifferent*  and  no  chr; 
twecn  them,  rights  arc  never  w  ider  than  duties. 


INDIFFERENT. 

t  C.  adv.     =lNDIFFEl.ENII.Y   adl' .   ;.    Ots. 
(Very  common  c  1600-1730.) 

1583  HOLI.VBAND  Canif>otii  f-'ior  1 1 7  Me  thinkes  I  under. 

•-rent  well.     1601  HOI.LANH  I'liity  II.  497  Iiulif- 

fere.M  :aen,  but  nothing  comparable  to  the  oilier 

before  named.     1602  SHAKS.  Hum.  in.  i.  123,  I  am  myselfe 

indifferent   honest.     1620   MARKHA.M  }'\iif:t<.  llnsb.  n.  xv. 

(1668)  68   Lay  upon   the   Harrows  some   indifferent  heavy 

piece  of  wood.     1707  J.  CHAMUEKLAYNE  St.  Gt.   Brit.  I.  i. 

The  Air  is  cold,  the  Soil  indifferent  fruitful.     1748 

F.  SMITH  I'oy.  Disc.  I.  20  An  indifferent  hie' 

..  but  to  the  S.  it  falleth  away  very  low.     1824  SCOTT  St. 

Hi's  iii,  He   .  was  supposed  to  make  an  indifferent  good 

thing  of  it.     1826 —  tt-'ooast.  v,  You  have  seen  me  act  my 

part  indifferent  well. 

t  Indrfferent,  a.-  Obs.  ran.  [app.  f.  IN--,  but 
peril,  erroneous:  cf.  iNDH-'FEliENCE-.j  Different. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-Ends  x.  vii.  179  Thayr  agis  was  nocht  far 

indyfferent  [L.  nc\  inuUiini  Ji^rcpat  v!as\.       1549  Coiitpl. 

\iii.  i   7  There  naturis  and  conditions  ar  as  indefferent 

the  nature  of  scheip  and  volnis.     1644   DIGBY  Nat. 

Hotlies  i 1645)  362  This  [Septum  lucittitiit]  is  an  indifferent 

body  from  all  the  rest  that  are  in  the  braine. 

Indiffere'ntial,  a.  and  sl>.  rare.  [I*-3-]  a. 
IK//.  Characterized  by  indifference,  b.  so.  A  thing 
indifferent  see  INDIFFERENT  10  c) ;  a  non-essential. 

1818  COLERIDGE  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  III.  172  Driving  into 
wildernesses  their  Christian  brethren  for  admitted  indif- 
ferentials.  1836  G.  S.  FABER  Election  (1842)  52  Some., 
it  tells  us,  are  neither  elected  nor  reprobated  ;  and.. these 
indifferential  individuals  either  may,  or  may  not,  be  saved. 

Indiffere'ntiated,  a.  rare.  [!N--'.]  Not 
differentiated ;  not  rendered  different  in  structure, 
function,  or  the  like;  not  specialized. 

1878  R?.u.Gt't*enbanr's  Coinp.  Anctt.  109  Thus  the  cellular 
layer  of  the  ectoderm,  in  the  Hydroid-Polyps,  is  as  yet  an 
indifferentiated  organ  of  sensation. 

Indifferentism  ^indi-ferentiz'm).  [f.  INDIF- 
FERENT a.  +  -ISM  :  cf.  F.  indiffircntisme  (Littre).] 

1.  A  spirit  of  indifference  professed  and  practised. 
1831  CARLYLE  Surf.  Res.  it.  iv,  Often,  notwithstanding, 

\vas  I  blamed. .  for  my  so-called  Hardness,  my  Indifferentism 
towards  men.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  i,  There  are  others 
who  have  educated  themselves  into  a  useful  indifferentism 
or  cynicism.  1879  HOWELLS  L.  Aroostook  xxiii.  265  A  cast- 
off  accent  of  jaded  indifferentism,  just  touched  with  dis- 
pleasure. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1801)  6  These 
people  either  did  not  know.. or,  with  the  absurd  indifferent- 
ism of  Englishmen,  did  not  care. 

b.  esp.  The  principle  that  differences  of  religious 
belief  are  of  no  importance;  adiaphorism;  absence 
of  zeal  or  interest  in  religious  matters. 

1827  SACK  Let.  in  Pusey  Hist.  EIUJ.  (1828)  I.  p.  xiv,  It 
originated  with  men  very  far  removed  from  indifferentism. 
1828  PUSEY  Ibid.  59  His  anxiety  to  promote  Christian  charity 
converted  into  indifferentism.  1840  MILMAN  Hist.  Chr.  II. 
381  The  public  acts. .of  Constantine,  show  how  the  lofty 
eclectic  indifferentism  of  the  Emperor.. gave  place  to  the 
progressive  influence  of  Christianity.  1845  E.  B.  BARRETT 
in  Letters  of  R.  BrvwmHg  $  E.  B.  Barrett  (1899)  I.  240 
He  has  a  certain  latitudinarianism  (not  indifferentisml  in  his 
life  and  affections.  1856  R.  A.  VAL'GHAN  .\fystifs  (iS6o\  I. 
55  The  signs  of  a  growing  toleration  or  indifferentism  meet 
him  on  every  side. 

2.  Metaph.  (See  quot.) 

1866  MANSELL  in  Contemf.  Rev.  I.  33  Hence  arises  a  third 
form  of  philosophy,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will 
call  Indifferentism,  as  being  a  system  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  mind  and  matter  are  supposed  to  dis- 
appear, being  merged  in  something  higher  than  both. 

3.  Bio!.  '  Term  originally  applied  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sexual  glands  at  the  time  of  develop- 
ment, when  parts  of  them  are  common  to   both 
sexes'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1886). 

Iiidi'fferentist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST  ;  cf.  F. 
indifflrtntiftt  'Littre).]  One  who  professes  or 
practises  indifference,  neutrality,  or  unconcern. 
Also  altriii.  a.  In  religious  matters. 

1807  SO'.THEY  Espriclla's  Lett.  II.  36  Into  this  party  all 
the  indifferentists  from  other  sects  ..  naturally  fall.  1813 
W.  TAVLCR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVI.  232  It  was  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  that  the  Spaniards  be- 
came indifferentists.  1853  CONYBEARE  Ess.,  Cli.  Parties 
"855)  155  Arnold  was  no  indifferentist  and  his  followers 
have  been  no  Epicureans.  1869  ROSSETTI  Man.  Shelley 
p.  xxxjii.  He  was  . .  as  so  many  other  people  are,  a  reli- 
indifferentist  who  acquiesced  in  what  he  found  estab- 
lished. 1884  Atkemntm  23  Feb.  244/1  Those  Japanese  who 
pretend  to  any  education  are  almost  universally  indiffer- 
entist agnostics. 

b.  In  politics. 

1817  BENTHAM  Par!.  Rcf.  Catech.  Introd.  169  Corruption- 
.  and  corruption-hunters,  and  blind  custom  led  men, 
and  indifferenlisls.  1879  M.  PA  n  ISON  Milton  121  These 
political  phases  were  not  the  acquiescence  of  a  placeman, 
or  indifferentist,  in  mutations  for  which  he  does  not  care. 
1890  G.  GISSING  Emancipated  I.  75  Madeline  was  an  in- 
differentist in  politics  and  on  social  questions. 

c.  generally. 

1866  AI.GER  Solit.  Xa!.  ^  Man  iv.  342  It  is  obvious  that 
he  was  never  a  misanthrope  or  an  indifferentist,  but  pain- 
fully concerned  al,  jut  his  fellow-men. 

Indifferently  'indi-fc'rentli),  adv.  [f.  INDIK- 
VT  a.  *•  -LY  -  ;  but  in  earliest  use  directly  based 
on  L.  indifferenter  or  1'".  iniUfffremmeut^  In  an 
indifferent  manner;  with  indiffern. 

1.  \\ithout  difference  or  distinction;  equally, 
alike,  indiscriminately. 

L      IJ74       I'"'. 

he  wile  egaly,  as  who  seyth  indifferently,  bat  tlii 

ben  doon  or  elles  nat  ydoon.   <  1400  . I/,./.  /.•>//.  -o  Ilk  picst 


[  of  Crist  was  callid  indifferently  prest  and  bische>p.  1549 
C'OVEHDALE,  etc.  Erasin.  Par.  Cat.  u  What  lette  should 
there  be,  why  God  shoulde  nut  indifferently  coumple  all  for 
his  chyldren?  1600  HOLLAND  Li'.'y  n.  .\\.\iii.  66  The  same 
yeare  died  Menenius  Agrippa,  a  man . .  beloved  indifferently 
[L.  furitei]  of  the  Senatours  and  the  Commons.  1709 
SIEELE  Taller  No.  57  f2  All  Mankind  are  indifferently 
liable  to  adverse  Strokes  of  Fortune.  1756  1U  KKK  Subl.  ,y 
/>.  n.  ii,  They  frequently  use  the  same  word,  to  Minify  in- 
'  differently  the  modes  of  astonishment  or  admiration  and 
those  of  terrour.  1880  GtlKiK  Phys.  Geoff,  iv.  265  At  first 
we  mi^ht  expect  to  meet  with  lakes  indifferently  on  any 
part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

fb.  In  a  position  equally  convenient  as  to  dis- 
tance for  all  parties.   Obs. 

1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  v.  ii.  §  44.  187  A  Court  is  called 
in  the  Priory  of  Dunstable  in  Bedford-shire,  as  a  favourable 
place,  indifferently  distanced. 

f2.  \Vithoutbiasorprejudice;  impaitially.  Obs. 
1430-40  LYDG.  Boclias  v.  xxx.  (1554!  141  Indifferently  his 
domes  demeaning  Such  one  is  able  to  be  cleped  a  kyng. 
1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  Yllf,  c.  5  S  5  You  ..  shall  trewly  and 
indifferently  execute  the  auctoritie  to  you  geuen.  1548-9 
(M.u-. >  />'£.  Com.  Prayer,  Comnuin.,  Tliat  they  maye 
tritely  and  indifferently  minister  iustice.  1617  SIR  R.  BOYLE 
Diary  11886)  I.  165  So  many  mares  as  shalbe  vallued  at 
Ix1'  by  two  men  indifferently  to  be  chose  by  us  bothe.  1737 
WESLEY  U'ks.  (1872)  I.  53,  I  ..  was  determined  to  behave 
indifferently  to  all,  rich  or  poor,  friends  or  enemies.  1844 
Lu.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix  §  6  (1862)  351  Twelve  men 
indifferently  chosen,  and  of  a  station  near  his  own. 
3.  \Yith  indifference  or  unconcern  ;  calmly,  un- 
concernedly ;  carelessly. 

1573-80  UARET  Ah:  I  128  But  if  he  shall  vnderstand  .. 
that  you  take  the  matter  indifferently  or  quietly  [  L.  zquc- 
aniino].  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  i.  ii.  87  Set  Honor  in  one  eye, 
and  Death  i'th  other,  And  I  will  looke  on  both  indifferently. 
1663  PEPYS  Diary  10  Jan.,  I  answered  him  [PennJ  so  indif- 
ferently that  I  think  he  and  I  shall  be  at  a  distance.  1747 
Gent/.  Mug.  Apr.,  But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently  we  view, 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  religion  true.  1848  C.  I'KONTE  J. 
Eyre  xvii,  '  I  have  not  considered  the  subject ',  said  he  in- 
differently, looking  straight  before  him. 
f4.  \Vithoutdeterminationeitherway;  neutrally. 
1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  II.  ii.  19  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he 
had  their  loue,  or  no,  hee  waned  indifferently,  'twixt  doing 
them  neyther  good,  nor  harme.  (11716  IJLACKALL  ll'ks. 
(1723)  I.  53  Whether  they  be  our  Friends  or  our  Enemies, 
or  indifferently  affected  towards  us. 

5.  To  some  extent,  in  some  degree  (as  inter- 
mediate between  very  or  very  much ,  and  not  at  all)  • 
moderately,  tolerably,  fairly;  esp.  indifferently  well . 
pretty  well.  (Cf.  INDIFFERENT  adv.}  Now  rare. 
1:1540  tr.  Pol.  ^crf.  Bug.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  28  That 
evene  man,  but  indifferentlie  skilfull  maye  perceave  the 
crafte.  1578  IJ  \MSTEK  Hist.  M.ni  i.  19  A  certayne  rownd 
and  long  Processe,  indifferently  thicke.  1599 SHAKS.  Hc't.  I', 
ii.  i.  58,  I  haue  an  humor  to  knocke  you  indifferently  well. 
1772-84  COOK  ¥oy.  (1790)  IV.  1227  The  churches  are  not 
magnificent  without  ;  but  within  are  decent,  and  indiffer- 
ently ornamented.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  i.  ii.  13 
French  he  could  speak  indifferently  well.  1858  CARLYLE 
/•>virA\  Gt.  v.  i.  II.  57  For  reasons  indifferently  good. 

b.  Not  very  well ;    poorly,  badly  (usually  pre- 
ceded by  very  or  but). 

1676  tr.  Giiiilatiere's  Voy.  Athens  no  The  Wine  they 
provided  was  indifferently  good,  but  their  water  was  excel- 
lent. 1700  S.  L.  tr.  f'rykti  Yoy.  E.  Inil.  159  He  thought 
I  understood  my  business  but  very  indifferently,  since  I  kept 
him  so  Ions  under  my  hands.  1706  7  KAROIHAK  Beaux 
Slrat.  I.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  644/1  We  are  an  inland  Town,  and 
indifferently  provided  with  Fish.  1855  PKESCOTT  Philip  II, 
i.  vii.  (_i857)_ii4  Montmprency  . .  now  took  the  command, 
for  which  his  rash  and  impetuous  temper  but  indifferently 
qualified  him.  1868  DICKENS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  339,  1  rest 
very  indifferently  at  night. 

Indi'fferentness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  indifferent ;  indifference. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II.  Indifferentness,  the  having  little  or 
no_ Concern  or  Affection  for  ;  also  middle  Nature  or  Quality 
neither  best  nor  worst. 

t Indi-ffering, a.  Obs.  rare~l.  =  INDIFFERENT. 

a  1694  Life  Matt._  Robinson  (ed.  Mayor)  57  As  to  Church 
ceremonies  he  was  mdiffering. 

Indiffinite,  -ynite,  obs.  ff.  INDEFINITE. 
Indiffu-sible,  a.     [!N-  3.]     Not  diffusible. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Indifulvin  (indifo-lvin).  Chem.  [f.  INDI-  + 
L.fulv-iis  yellow.  Fn.voi  >  t  -IN.]  A  brittle,  fri- 
able, reddish-yellow  resin  <:  C,.,H,,0NT.,O3)  obtained 
.in  two  forms)  by  treating  indican  with  dilute 
acids. 

i86s-7_2  in  WAITS  Diet.  Client.  III.  248. 

Indifuscin  (-f»'sin).  Chem.  [f.  INUI-  +  L. 
/use-its  dark,  Fuscous  +  -IN.]  A  brown  powder 
^C^M^NjO,,)  obtained  from  indican  and  indicanin. 

i859[sec  INDICAN).  1865-72(11  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  249. 

So  IncUftrscone    (     ,11.,,  \,O5)  [see  -ONE]. 

Indigen,  var.  of  INDIGENE. 

II  Indi'gena.  PI.  indigenae.  [L.  indigciia 
native,  f.  tnJu-  in,  within  +  -gena  from  gen-,  stem 
of  gign-tre  to  produce,  beget.]  A  native,  abori- 
ginal;  INDIGENE  sli. 

159'   G.   FLETCHER  Russe  Comnmi.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  98  As 
though  they  were  indigene,  or  people  bredde  upon  that 
oylc.     1659   HAMMOND  On  I's.  x.\xvii.  35   Spreading 
himself  at  an  indigena  flourishing.    1799  \V.  G.  !!:• 

•  etc.  xxi.  320  The  ordinary  maxims  of  indigena; 
are  rarely  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 

Indigeiial  (indi-d.z/nal'i.  a.  and  :/<.     [f.  I,.  /;/. 

r+-AL.]       A.  adj.     -— iN' 


INDIGENE. 

1725  II.  BOURNE  \i\Sfint  /',-,/.  Ji-a.i.  ppeais 

to  me  to  be  an  indigenaj  Custom  of  our  own.    1802  sporting 

.Ifag.  XX.  17}  '1  iie  indigenal  British  cattle  are  still  extant. 
1847  MEOWIN  Shelley  II.  140  Bright  auburn  hair  an. 
that  seem  indigenal  to,  or  hereditary  in,  the  fair  \  en  :ians. 
B.  sb.  A  native;    =  INDIGENE  sb. 
1720  BLAIR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXI.  35,  I  have  not  inserted 
any  Plant,  .but  such  as  are  indigenals  in  l)i  itain. 

t  Indi-genary,  a.  Obs.  [f.L.tWt£>»t-a native 
+  -AHY.]  X.ittve  ;  =  INDIGENOUS. 

1651  BIGGS  .V,-;i'  Disf.  r  288  The  indigenaiy  feiment  in 
the  stomack.  1653  URQUHART  K,i!e!a:s  n.  vi,  '1  he  prime\al 
origin  of  my  aves  and  ataves  was  indigenaiy  of  the  I.em- 
ovick  regions  [F.  in.iigeac  ties  regions  Leinc^-i,o<ies\. 

t  Indi  geliate,  it.  Obs.  [a.  F.  indiginat.  ad. 
L.  type  *iiijigenatus,  f.  indigena  native :  see  -ATE  ' 
i.]  The  position  or  status  of  a  native. 

1762  tr.  linschins's  Syst.  Cei'S.  IV.  138  It  was  Connelly 
customary  that  the  person  who  Mas  drsiious  of  obtaining 
the  right  of  indigenate,  or  a  share  in  the  privileges,  must 
previously  pay  a  certain  sum  of  matriculation  or  enrollment. 
1796  MOKSI:  A  met;  Geoy.  II.  27  The  law  of  indigenate, 
which  excludes  foreigners,  not  naturalized,  fum  hoKliim 
any  employment  of  trust  or  profit. 

t  Indi-genate,  a.  Cbs.  rare.  [app.  f.  L.  iudi- 
gui-a  +  -ATE  2.]  Of  native  origin. 

1775  Pi  AN  r  A  in  Phil.  Tram.  I.XVI.  Mg  The  domains 
gianted_out  by  them  to  different  indigenate  families. 

6: 
c. 

DIGENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

fl.  The  fact  or  condition  of  wanting  or  needing 

(a  thing  i ;  want  or  need  of  something  requisite  ; 
lack,  deficiency;  need,  requirement. 

c  1375  Sc.  l.fx.  Saints,  £i;:ftinne  319  Giant  syne  to  myn 
Indigens  bi  proteccione  &  defens  !  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Lovcm.  viii,  By  indigence  of  goodes..  by  right  shulde  he  ben 
punisshed.  ?i4..  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.i  II.  223  And 
beeslys  alle  shal  . .  Nouthir  etc  nor  drynke  for  noon  indi- 
gence. 1513  DOIGLAS  sEneis  Prol.  72  Thcrto  perfste,  but 
pny  indigence,  a  1628  PHKSTON  Am-  Cort.  (1634)  25  Mutual 
indigence  knits  men  together,  when  they  have  need  one  of 
another.  1678  GALE  Cit.  Gentiles  in.  165  Working.,  by 
a  particular  concurse  suitable  to  the  indigence  of  the  mater 
it  workes  on.  1775  HARRIS  Philos.  Arraiigem.  Wks.  (1841) 
316  Every  subordinate  being  . .  is  . .  subject  to  wants,  (indi- 
gence and  imperfection  being  essential  to  its  constitution). 

2.  spec.  Want  oi  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  ,-tiait- 
cned  circumstances ;  poverty,  penury,  destitution. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  T.  6  Thou  most  for  Indi. 
gence  Or  stele,  or  begge,  or  borwe  thy  dispence.  1444  Pol. 
J'oeins  (Rolls)  II.  217  Avaunsyd  persuwnys  hukle  u 
Among  ther  |  aiysshens,  make  a  departysoun  Of  ther  tresouis 
to  Colk  in  indigence.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  xxxiv.  86  God 
se-eth  the  just  in  providence.  .He  them  relieveth  in  indicens 
1603  HOLLAND  PbttanKl  Mar.  1211  This  other  heere.  ."doth 
not  abandon  povertie,  nor  raseth  out  the  hereditary  indi- 
gence of  his  father  and  house.  1712  SIELLE  S/ftt.  No.  276 
Pi  To  tell  a  lich  Man  of  the  Indigence  of  a  Kinsman  of  his 
1791  BUKKL  Aff.  lr/iiss  Wks.  1842  I.  495  As  they  had 
before  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  indigeme.  1884 
J.  RAsCenttmp.  Sffciafitm  414  To  have  no  shoes  is  a  mark 
of  extreme  indigence  to-day. 
b.  personified. 

<  1420  LYIJG.  Story  Thelies  I.  in  Chanters  H'ks.  (1561) 
.,60/2  Treason,  Pouert,  Indigence  and  Nede  And  cruell 
death,  in  his  rent  wede.  1766  GOLDSV.  ;"/<-.  //'.  xviii,  This 
1  lace,  the  Usual  retreat  of  indigence  and  frugality.  1858-65 
CAKLYLI  h'rtdk.  Gt.  xi.  i.  IV.  7  Under  this  King  Indigence 
itself  may  still  have  something  of  a  human  a-spect. 

t3.  An  instance  of  want;  a  want,  a  need.  Obs. 

11416  HOCCLEVE  J/I'H.  Poems  (1892)  6z  Let  your  hy 
worthynesse  Oure  indigences  softne  &  abate  !  1491  CAMON 
/  i  „.  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1405)  i.  xliii.  72  b/i  She  endured  not 
oonly  grete  indigences  ;  But  also  many  rebukes  and  si 
1664-94  SoLin  'l';tvk'e  Serin.  II.  114  We.  .lay  before  them 
uur  Wants  and  Indigences,  and  the  misery  of  our  Condition 

t  Indigency  (i-ndidsensi;.  Ots.  [ad.  L.  in- 
digintia  :  see  prec.  and  -ENCy.]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  indigent. 

1.  Want,  deficiency  ;  need;  =  INDIGENCE  i. 

«l6i9  roTHKRBY  Alhcoin.  I.  v.  §  4  (1622)  38  The  chiefest 
t\e,  and  bond  of  all  humane  society,  is  neither  reason,  nor 


ndigency 

1714   FOKTLSCUK-ALAND  Prcf.   to  Ftrlesciif's  ,-lfs.  f,   Li. 
Man.  12  In  the  Infancy  of  the  State  and  Indigency  o!  ( 

2.  spec.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;   -  l.v- 

DKJENtU  2. 

1631  WEKVER  Anc.  Fun.  Moti.  255  Great  want  and  indi- 
gencie.     1684  T.  BUHNET  Th.  Eartk  n.  183  When:  there  is 
indigency,  there  is  sollicitude,  and  distraction,  and  uneasi- 
and   fear.     1692   UENTLEV  Jiayle  Lee:.  38  That  the 
n  heathens  had  such  mean  apprehensions  about  the 
indigency  of  their  gods,  it  appears    plainly,  .from   Aristo- 
phanes's  I'lutus,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian. 


3.  with//.  A  want,  a  need;   =  INDIGENCE  3. 

1651  J.  KOCKKT  Chr.  Sul'j.  vii.  (1658'  po  Ready  to  supply 
their  indigcacies,  to  pardon  tlieir  infirmities.     17^  I  > 
I'hys.-Theol.  x.   459  All  which  various  Well.. 
nicely  accommodated  to  the  In. I:  ,,  Iplcss 

1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  , 

Who  is  there  tnat  is  found  like  to  the  ' 
all  his  Indi^encies?  Verily  none. 

Indigene  (i'ndidgih),  a.  and  sb.    Als.i  7  -gin(e, 
7  y  -gen.     [a.  F.  indigene  (Rabelais,  i' 
L.  iiiiliffena  native,  lit.  'in-boin'  person,  I.  indi- 
(<«(/«-)  ancient  dcriv.  form  of  in  \  •• 
ofgigiifre,  in  passive  'to  be  I" 


INDIGENITAL. 

fA.  adj.  Native;   •  INDIGENOUS.  Obs. 

1598  HAKLLYI   r,y.  I.  491  They  wciv  Indigene,  or  people 
bred  vpon  that  very  soyle.     1675  KVH.YN    /',  ,-ra  (l 
All  sorts  of  Mould,  foreign  or  mdigen.     1697  -  -  ^'timisiii. 
ix.  312  The   Native,  and  truly  Indigin  art;  generally  well 
shap'd. 

B.  si>.  A  native. 

1664  K\  tLYN  .Vr/ra  xxiv.  62  The  Alaternus  . .  thrives  with 
us  in  England,  as  if  it  were  an  Indigene  and  Natural  1670 
fl-iJ.  ied.  31  xvi.  68  The  Birch  ..  [is]  doubtless  a  proper 
Indigene  of  England.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I. 
i.  i.  14'1'heUothswereindigenesofbcandia.  l8i7CoLERiuGE 


/'tints  (1850)  III.  952" One  of  the  true  indigens  of  this 
planet.  1859  DARWIN  O rig.  Spa.  iv.  (1873)  89  They  differ, 
moreover,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  indigenes,  1876  H. 


SPENCKK  /'rim:  SacM.  (1877)  I.  46  The  Hill-lribes  of  India, 
which  are  remnants  of  indigenes  planted  by  the  Hood  of 

Aryans. 

t  Indige'nital,  a.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.  in,// 
prec.)  +  genii- us  born  +  -AL  :    after  L.  iiidi^vna, 
•genus.]     Of  indigenous  character. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Indigeuital,  born  in  the  sam^ 
Town  or  Country;  natural.  1674  JEAKE  Atitli.  (1696)  89 
Greek  Measures  of  capacity  may  be  considered,  as  Indi- 
genital.. Or,  z.  Exotick. 

Indige  llity.  rare.  [f.  L.  iiidig-eit-iisnd).  (see 
next) -t- -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  indigenous ;  in- 
digenousness. 

1895  Xatitralist  No.  241.  241  Many  new  species,  hut 
mostly  of  doubtful  indigently,  have  their  line  for  the  first 
time. 

Indigenous  (indi-da/nas),  a.  [f.  late  L.  indi- 
gfn-us  born  in  a  country,  native  ({.  inJigcit-a  a 
native :  see  INDIGENE)  +  -oos.] 

1.  Born  or  produced  naturally  in  a  land  or  region  ; 
native  or  belonging  naturally  to  (the  soil,  region, 
etc.).     (Used  primarily  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  or 
natural  products.) 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \\.  x.  325  Although . .  there 
bee.  .  swarmes  of  Negroes  serving  under  the  Spaniard,  yet 
were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  .and  are  not  indige- 
nous or  proper  natives  of  America.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX. 
497  This  Creature  was  formerly  Common  with  us  in  Ireland  ; 
ami  an  Indigenous  Animal  . .  universally  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  1791  NEWTE  Tour  kng.  <$•  Scat.  188 
In  different  Highland  glens  . .  where  the  indigenous  sheep 
are  supposed  to  remain  unmixed.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  l'e>-- 
iiunt  70  A  plant  indigenous  only  to  China  and  Tartary. 
1837  WHEW  ELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (18571  I.  212  They  had  . . 
been  passionately  fond  of  their  indigenous  poetry.  1868 
F.  HALL  in  Examiner  n  Apr.  228/3  Compositions  which 
studiously  reject  all  words  that  are  not  either  Sanskrilic  or 
indigenous.  1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  -V.  T.  Introd. 
§  118  Hardly  any  indigenous  Syriac  theology  older  than  the 
fourth  century  has  been  preserved.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD 
K.  Solomon's  Mints  Introd.  5  The  indigenous  flora  and  fauna 
of  Knkuanaland. 

b.  tramf.  and_/%.  Inborn,  innate,  native. 
n  1864  I.  T \VLOR  (Webster),  Joy  and  hope  are  emotions 
indigenous  to  the  human  mind.  1885  J.  MAKTINEAU  Types 
Eth.  Tk.  II.  68  The  more  we  appreciate  what  obligation 
means,  the  more  shall  we  rest  in  the  psychologically  indi- 
genous character  of  its  conditions. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  intended  for  the  natives ; 
'native',  vernacular. 

1844  H.  H.  WILSON  tirit.  India  II.  579  Most  of  the  Mis- 
si'jnary  establishments  attempted  the  formation  of  an  Eng- 
lish school  in  connexion  with  their  indigenous  schools. 

Hence  Indigenously  adv.,  in  an  indigenous 
manner,  as  a  native  growth.  Xndigenonsness, 
the  quality  of  being  indigenous  or  native. 

1846  GROIE  Greece  it.  iv.  II.  403  The  Achteans.  .belonging 
indigenously  to  the  peninsula.  1851  G.  ULYTH  Kctnin. 
J/iss.  Li/e  iv.  i8j  The  cotton  plant  grows  indigenously. 
1894  /•'arum  (U.  S.>  Mar.  19  Progress  is  slow,  population  in- 
creasing but  slightly,  and  that  indigenously.  Mod.  The 
plant  is  recorded  from  various  localities  in  Scotland,  but  its 
tndigenousness  in  the  north  is  doubted. 

Indigent  .i-ndidsent),  a.  (si>.)  Also  5  indy- 
gent(e,  6  indigente.  [a.  K.  indigent,  ad.  L.  in- 
,li\'t-nt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  itidige-re  to  lack,  want,  f. 
iiidu-  (Ix-  -)  +  ege-re  to  want.] 

1.  Lacking  in  what  is  requisite ;  falling  short  of 
the  proper  measure  or  standard  ;  wanting,  deficient. 
arch.  (In  quot.  1596.  said  of  the  thing  wanted.) 

1416  LVIIG.  Of  d'uil.  fi/gr.  6388  He  ys  so  feble  &  indy- 
.  .  That  he  knoweth  her-off  ryht  nouht.  1531  KLVOI 
Gov.  l.  xxii,  Whan  they  be  done  with  suche  moderation  that 
nothing  in  the  doinge  may  be  sene  superfluous  or  indigent 
..they  be  maturely  doone.  1596  DALKYMI'LK  tr.  Ltslir's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  40  (Juhat  ane  way  abundes  with  ws,  another 
way  inlakes  with  vs,  and  is  imlixent.  1678  CuDWORTH 
Inlcll.  Syst.  l.  iv.  8  34.  537  The  Divided  Parts  of  the  World, 
taken  severally,  are  but  indigent  and  imperfect  tilings. 
1742  GRAY  Oiks,  Spring  ii,  How  low,  how  little  are  the 
Pnmd.  Hun-  indigent  the  Great!  1841  EMERSON  Addr., 
Metlt.  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  222  Great  men  do  not  content 
us.. There  is  somewhat  indigent  and  tedious  about  them, 
b.  Destitute  of,  void  of. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  12  The  sayd  troians  rnyserable 
semed..indygent  of  force.  1535  STEWART  Crou.  .Siot.  II. 
630  Indigent  Off  meit  and  drink,  quhilk  wes  thair  lyvis 
fude.  1616  BACON  Sylva  §  840  Such  Bodies.  as..baue  the 
Tangible  Parts  Indigent  of  Moisture.  1663  COWLKY  Ess., 
Grealiu-ss  (1684!  124  They  abound  with  Slaves,  but  are 
indigent  of  Mony.  1788  T.  TAYIOR  Pro.lus  I.  n 
things  as  arc  indigent  of  matto 

fection  of  their  essence.     iSosW  .  «  in.  435  Nor 

indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds  In  undei 
t  c.   In  need  of:  requiring  the  aid  ot.    - 
1589   PI.'TIENIUM   /•'/«,'•    J'.vii,-  T.  xii.   lArb.)    U    M 
ceauing  his  diuine  nature.  .Namely  to  make  him  ambitious 
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ofhonoi:<  i,  ,. 

.•mm.   Dcd. 

Convoy.     1702  STEELL  Puiuralu. 

that  our  Sex  is  naturally  indigent  I7o8  I 

Pim.ii's  Cyder  11.  81  Oh  Albion,  .indigent  Of  not 
without. 

2.  .t/,v.   Lacking  the  Decenaries  of  life;  ii 
circumstances;    characterized    by    |.n 
needy.     Of  persons,  their  condition,  etc. 

c  1400  Kent.  Rose  5695  An  nsuicr.  .Shal  ne\cr  I 
richebee,  But  evermore  pore  and  ii.digent.  ,t  1420  HOCCLEVE 
De  Reg.  Prim.  1059  Vfalle  in  indigent  povert.  1483 CAXION 
Gold.  Leg.  431/2  To  al  Indygente  he  openyd  the  bosom  cT 

ide.      1535  Suppress.  .!/<>«.:»/.   (Caindei 
fresshiiig  :.:{  pooic  indigent  persons,     1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I', 
I.  i.  16  Indigent  faint  Soules,  past  corporall  toylc.     1671  J. 
WKIISIER  Jfe!n/bi;r.  i.  iSThe  Miners. .being  but  people  of 
the  most  indigent  sort.     1711   Ai>i 
That  uhich  goes  under  the  general  Name  of  Ch.u. 
sists  in  relieving  the  Indigent.   1762-71  H.WAI.K  .1 
Ant:<d.  /'iiint.  (17861  III.  240  A  man  of  indigent  chu,m- 
1766    I.NllUv    London    \\ .    ^j   An    almonry    or 
alms-house  for  the   reception   of   indigent    children.     1844 
TIIIKLWAI.L  </;Ttvv  VIII.  391  The  indigent   uho  could  only 
expect  relief  through,  .changes   in   the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty.    1874  GREEN  Short  /list.  vii.  §  5.  385  Each  tout! 
and  parish  was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent 
and  disabled  poor. 

fig.    1663  COWLKY  Ess.,  Solitude  (1684)  92  Th 
Life  will  grow  indigent,  and   be  ready  to  star\e  without 
them  (books),     a  1711  KKN-  /'/;-.  La-'C  \Vks.  1 18381  304  The 
utmost  ardours  of  a  penitential  and  indigent  love. 

t  B.  sb.    An   indigent   person ;    one   poor   nnd 
needy.   Obs. 

^1563  WINJET  Four  Scair  T/irc  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  115 
Kirk  landis,  anis  dedicat  to.. feble  and  walk  indigentis. 
1739  GIBBER  Apol.  viii.  (1756)  I.  214  The  author  of  it  was 
a  desperate  indigent  that  did  it  for  bread.  1747  HERVEY 
Mcdit.,  \Yintcr  Piece  11813)  3^9  The  bitter  winds  plead  for 
the  poor  indigents. 

Hence  Indigently  adv.,  in  an  indigent  or  desli- 
tute  manner  (Webster,  1 8^(5' ;  I  udigentness,  in- 
digency  ^Bailey  vol.  II,  17.'-  . 

t Indigerable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a- obs.  F. 
indigerabu  (31516  in  Godef.),  f.  in-  \te-'$)  + 
digdr-er  to  DIGEST  :  see -ABLE.]  =  INDIGESTIBLE. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gfibflhoiicr's  Bk.  Physukt:  7/1  You  must 
take  especiall  heede . .  of  all  manner  of  tarte  and  indigerable 
via::des. 

t  Indige 'st,  n.  (si>.)  Obs.    Also  5-6  Sc.  -de-. 

[ad.  L.  wdigtst-us  unarranged,  confused,  nut 
digested,  f.  in-  (.!>'- 3)  +  digest-its,  pa.  pple.  of 
Jigerlre  to  DIGEST.  Cf.  F.  imiigeste  (ijth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  Undigested  ;  crude,  immature  ; 
shapeless,  confused  ;  unarranged. 

(Often  with  reference  to  Ovid's  Qncin  ifi.i'trc  chavs,  rut/is 
i/ufi^i'staifuc  moks.  Met.  t.  7.) 

1398  TKEVISA  K,irt/i.  DC  1'.  K.  xvii.  Ixxiv,  (Addit.  M.S. 
27944)  If.  228/1  Fruyt  is  first  grene  and  indigest . .  but  ^e  vtt<;r 
hete  comforteb  be  Inner  hete,  and  makib  digestioun  in  the 
soure  humour,  and  dissolueth  it.  1538  STARKLY  England  U, 
i.  154  Correctyon  of  corrupt  and  ind>gt:st  huuior>-s  ys  the 
chefe  poynt.  a.  1572  KNOX  Hist.  I\>'_f-  \\  ks.  1846  I.  133  Then 
the  personis  fornamed  heard  weaptng  and,  as  it  war  ane 
indigest  sound,  as  it  war  of  prayeris,  in  the  which  he  con- 
tinewed  neyre  ane  hour.  1613  W.  BROWNE  ISrit.  Past.  I.  ii. 
(R.),  Me  thinkes  a  troubled  ihought  is  thus  exprest,  To  be 
a  chaos  rude  and  indigest.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  m  AIM.  AV:-. 
I.  257  Thesomewhat  rude  and  indigest  mass  of  his  materials. 
1806  Ibid.  IV.  884  The  lump  of  indigest  materials  indus- 
triously provided  by  a  man  of  letters  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  book. 

\).jig.  Of  persons:  Immature;  of  crude  or 
hasty  character. 

1423  IAS.  I   ffiiifii-  (}.  xiv,  Though  [sely]  5otith  of  nature 
Indegest,  Vnrypit  fruy  te  with  windis  variable.  1513  DOUGLAS 
,  lint-is  XL  vii.  104  A  man  nocht  indegest,  bot  wys  and  cald. 
B.  sl>.  A  shapeless  mass. 

1595  SIIAKS.  John  \.  vii.  jtj  You  are  borne  To  set  a  forme 
vpon  that  indigest,  Which  he  hath  left  so  shapelesse  and  so 
rude. 

Indige-at,  v.  (trivial.)  [I.  Is- 3  +  DIGEST  v. 
after  INDIGESTION.]  trans.  To  fail  to  digest. 

1814  BYRON  Let.  ta  Mosrc  :,  Apr.,  Which  I  swallowed  for 
supper,  and  //(digested  for  I  don't  know  how  long.      1882 
Three  in  Norway  p.  xii,  One  of  those  people  who 
digest  anything,  but  always  look,  and  always  are,  in  perfeu 
health  and  spirits. 

b.  inlr.  To  fail  to  be  digested. 

1863  SALA  Capt.  Dangerous  II.  ix.  2.19  He  breakfasted 
very  heartily  of  Minced  Veal,  which  he  hoped  would  not 

Indigested    indid.^e-strd  .  a.     [f.  IKIM 
+  -EI>  ',  or  f.  IN-  :!  +  DIGEST/CD  ///.  a.]     >»t  di- 
gested ;  undigested. 

1.  Not  ordered  or  arranged  ;  without  form  or  ar- 
rangement of  parts  ;  shapeless,  unfoi 

see  !•* 

1593  SIHKS.  2  Hot.  I'/,  v.  i.  157  Hence  heape  of  wrath, 
foule  indigested  lump 
shape.     1613  PURCH  • 
digested  Chaos,  or  confusion  of  matters.     1677  H 

'an    iv    ii.  -.'95   The   i 
Nature.     i6gz  I 
digested  lump  of  At. 'ins.     ,117941;! 

the  indi. 

his  time  was  spent  in  < 

facts.         Jig.    .709  i! 

pear  crude,  indigested,  dwoted 

only  to  Rudeness  and  Play. 


INDIGESTION. 

b.    Not  ordeieil  in  the   D 
ill-con.si- 

•587    \  I'arlcer   Soc.)  448    Rude   and 

.  but  to 

•" 

. 

•• 

rmed  in  expression. 

2.  That  has  not  undergone  digestion  in  the 
stomach. 

1620    YliNNLR   C,,,     K 

Stcr.  58  Hi.  i  .jod^utjt  i,  ; 

an  indigested  Xuiriiiii-nt.   1821  34 
I.  126  Morsels  of  indigested  fruit. 
J'f-.    I?68.Gl:"-  K>-'OTi>.  Cipty  in.  z57  Rep.. 
weight  Of  in 

fb.   Suffering  fidin  i. 

1663  I' 
indigested. 

t  8.  Nut  purified  or  rectified  by  heat ;  crude,  raw. 

1624  Wo  1 1  ON  , .  ( i  f,-  i  7  That  it  (the  air)  be 

not  indigested  for  want  of  Sun. 

1 4.  •  Not  brought  to  suppuration  '  ( J.  .    0/>s. 

167*  WISEMAN  Surx,,t      I.,   Hi,  wound 
and  inflamed. 

Hence  Indige  stedness.  tindigesltd  condition. 

1682  HL'RNET  Life  Hale  (R.),  They  looked  on  the  Common 
Law  as  a  study  that  could  not  be  ..  formed  into  a  la 
science,  by  reason  of  the  indigestedncss  of  it. 

Indigestibility  jmiv^estibi -liii;.  [(.next 
+  -1TV.  Cf.  F.  indigestibiliU.}  The  quality  of 
being  indigestible. 


dolphins,  seals,  and  large  old  thunny,  which  last . .  come  very 
I    near  to  them  in  indigestibility. 

Indigestible   indi,d3c-stib'l  . ,/.  rf.)  [ad.  L. 
iiidigestibilis,   f.  in-   '!>'-••)  +  digesliii. 
TIBLE.]    Incapable  of  being  digested,  or  difficult  to 
digest ;  not  easily  assimilated  as  food. 

1528  PAVNEL  Sa/trrit's  Regint.  G  b,  Wheate  sodde  is  heuy 
nieate  and  indigestable.    1646  SikT.  HKOWNK  l'>itif{.  Ep.  ill. 
xxii.  165  To  reduce  that  indigestible  si. 
forme  as  ma_y . .  enter  the  cavities,  and  le 
the  body,  without  corrosion.  1774  GOLDSM.  .\'<il.  Hist. 
VI.  in  Among  the  ancients  the  goose  was  abstains 
as  totally  indigestible.     1813  SIR  H.   1  :  istiii. 

(1814)  106  Woody  fibre  appears  to  be  an  indL 
stance.     1896  Anur.  Ann.  De^af  Feb.  73  If  you  give  him  his 
[mental]  food  in  an  indigestible  and  unpalatable  form,  you 
take  away  all  his  interest  in  his  work. 

fig,  and  trans/.    1603  FLORIO  .1Av;.'<7,;;';/,    i.  Ki.  11632}  173 
They  present  us  with  the  state  of  an  indigestible  agonic. 
1625    PfkCHAS  Pilgrims  IV.  1808  Out  of  the  indig. 
malice  that  he  had  conceiued  against  Biencourt.     1873 
UKADDON  L.  Dalorcn  I.  Prol.  6  It's  rather  a  pity  th.it 
friends  are  reported  to  be  indigestible.     1898  Ln.  Ct  1 1 
Daily  -Vrri'j  8  Nov.  6/4  He  had  utilised  his  time  at  home 
by  placing  a  number  of  solid  and  thoroughly  indigt. 
VL  lumes  upon  the  library  shelves. 

B.  as  it.  All  indigestible  substance. 

1841  BRANDE   Client.   1410   Hair,  feathers,  the 
insects,  .belong  to  the  class  of  absolute  indigestibles. 

Hence  Indige'stibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
!    indigestible;  also  t  inability  to  dig*' 

1626  D«NNE  Serin,  iv.   38  Our  stomach 
indigestiblenesse,  our  feete  dead  in  a  lai  1727 

'     BAILEY  vol.   II.    /• 

digested.     Mod.  Things  to  be  avoided  on  account  vt 
indigestibleness. 

Indigestion  (indiidse-styon  .  Also  7  indi.v 
gestion.  [a.  F.  indigestion  13th  c.  in  Halz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  indigestiSn-cm,  f.  in-  i.Ix-3  + 
digtstion-cm  DIGESTION.] 

1.  Want  of  digestion  ;  incapacity  of  or  difficulty 
in  digesting  food. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  30  '!': 
maner  of  payne  in 

of  sl<  1499  '''•  ^*- 

v.  xlii    W.  di  ftr.)  1598; 

1601   HOLI.ANII    I'liuy    1 1 

want  of  concoction  and  digestion,  !•> 

crudities  and   raw    ! 

Indigestion,    indi- .  (  <^74 

for  th 

like.     .  1750 

The  trivial 

LV1I  '^         •-     '   l; 

Majesty  felt  sligbily  indi-posed  ' 
or  whatever  it  «as.     1880   I 

'•      ' 
amylaceous  food  h.; 

certainty  of  our  fuu:i< 
of  mind  which  quite  disti 

" 

1804 
..   the  mixture  didn't 

b.  with//.    A  case  m  atta 
1702  J     i 

•    .- 


INDIGESTIVE. 

orders  arising   from   ind-igesiious.      1845  JAMLS  A.  /- 
You  will  give  me  an  indigestion. 

2.  Undigested  condition ;  the  state  of  not  being 
reduced  to  order  or  brought  to  maturity;  disorder, 
imperfection.     Also,  an  instance  of  this  condition. 

1656  Bp.  HALL  Oceas.  Maiit.  §  38  11851'  45  I"  ^-  '• 
country  ..  our  whttene>s  would  pass    ..  for  an  unpleasing 
indigestion  of  form.     1870  Lo\\tLL  Sti^ty  //"/.. 
lu'iii  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  indigestions  of  llie  elements 
than  his  own. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1861  Illustr.  Lond.   AVitv  ^5   May  485'!   Eschewing  all 
indigestion-creating- .delicacies.     1897  ll'e^tt/i.  Gas, 
,  ';  What  with  the  skate  and  the  cycle,  liver  pills  and  indi- 
gestion !>yrup>  should  soon  vanish  from  the  land. 

Indigestive  ;indi)d^c-stiv  ,  a.  [f.  IN-  '•'•  +  Di- 
<.KSTIVE;  cf.  obs.  F.  indigestif  (Godet.  .] 

1.  Characte^i^ed  by  or  suffering  from  indigestion  ; 
tending  to  indigestion  ;  dyspeptic. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Indlge>tiue,  indigcste,  1658  R.  FHVNLK 
Xorth.  Mem.  (1694)  208  To  shave  off  the  foreign  Ferment 
from  your  crude  and  Indigestive  Ventricle.  1861  DICKENS 
Gt.  Expect,  xxv,  She  was  a  cousin,  an  indigestive  single 
woman.  1870  —  E.  Drood  x,  Disturbed  from  an  indiges- 
tive after-dinner  sleep. 

1 2.  Not  ready  to  *  digest  'or  brook  offences.  Obs,' 
(Cf.  DIGEST  v.  6.) 

1670  COTTON  Kspernon  in.  xi.  560  To  which  indigestive 
humour  of  his,  his  Animosity,  .being  every  day  exasperated 
more  and  more  by  new  Provocations;  he,  in  the  end,  wa> 
no  longer  able  so  to  conquer  his  puuon. 

tl*ndigete.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  I,.  im8gesj~ttis.] 
A  deified  hero  regarded  as  a  patron  deity  of  his 
country. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  To  Rdr.  8  Amasis  the  sycond,  quhilk 
vas  the  last  kyng  ande  indegete  of  the  egiptiens.  inarg.^ 
Indigetes  var  goddis  of  egipt  quhilkii  bed  beene  verteouse 
princes  quhen  thai  lyuit. 

Indight,  obs.  var.  of  IMUCT  and  INDITE. 
t  Iiidi'git,  v,    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.   indigitarc, 
-etare  to  iNDiuiTATE.]   =  INDIGITATE  v.  2. 

1603  HAKSNET  Pop.  Impost.  101  Be  sure  they  were 
reserued  for  your  owne  fingring  ..  indigiting  holy  priests. 

t  Indigitanient.  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  J,.  in- 
digitanientuni,  in  pi.  indigitanunta  books  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  gods  and  prescribing  their 
ritual,  f.  indi&ita-re  to  INDIGITATE:  see  -MEST.] 
An  appellation  or  title  by  which  a  deity  was  (in 
local  or  special  connexion)  known  and  invoked  : 
see  also  quot.  1675. 

1658  W.  BURTON  Itin.  Antoinn.  56  The  indigitaments 
of  old  Deities  were  often  inscribed  to  Rivers ;  as  Belisama, 
a  name  of  Minerva,  to  the  River  Rible  ..  as  the  names  of 


Saint.s  are  usually  to  divers  places  abroad  at  this  day.  1675 
Bi'KTHOGGE  Causa  Dei  253  Keuchlin.  .arTirmeth  that,  .their 
Imprecations,  Vows,  or  Blessings  were  called  Indigitaments. 


Indigitate  (indi'djitA),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  indigitarg)  -etare  to  call  upon,  invoke  (a  deity), 
to  utter,  proclaim,  declare  ;  of  obscure  origin, 
erroneously  associated  in  i6th  c.  Latin-Eng.  Dic- 
tionaries with  digit  its  linger,  and  explained  as  '  to 
point  out  as  with  the  finger' ;  hence  the  Eng.  use 
in  sense  2.  Sense  3  is  taken  directly  from  digit 'us, ,] 

fl.  trans,  a.  To  call,  to  indicate  by  an  appella- 
tion or  name.  b.  To  proclaim,  declare.  Obs. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Indigitate  i  to  call ;  to  shew  with  point- 
ing tne  finger.  1653  «•  MOKE  Conjeet.  Cabbal.  (1713)  77 
It  is  not  at  all  harsn  to  conceive,  that  they  [the  Naiades] 
may  be  here  indigitated  by  the  name  of  the  Upper  Water>. 
^  1670  HACKET  Cent.  Strut.  (1675)  600  The  Scriptures  did 
indigitate  he  would  rise  again  the  third  day.  1680  H.  MORE 
Apocal.  Apoc.  191  Idolatry  is  indigitated  here  by  <£ap/na«eia, 
Sorcery  or  Witchcraft,  as  that  whereby  it  is  introduced. 

1 2.  To  point  out  with  or  as  with  the  finger ;  to 
show,  indicate,  point  to.  Obs, 

1623  [see  i).  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  I3 send.  Ep.  \.  vi.  21 
Juvenall  and  Perseus  were  no  prophets,  although  their 
lines  did  seeme  to  indigitate  and  point  at  our  times.  *  1649 
ROBERTS  Claris  Bibl.  620  To  indigitate  and  point  out,  as 
with  the  finger,  John  Baptist  the  first  Prophet  of  the  New 
Testament.  1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Indigitate,  to  shew,  or  point 
at,  as  it  were,  with  the  Finger.  1716  M.  DAVILS  Athen. 
I>rit.  III.  On  Pal.  Angl.  5  Under  the  Analogy  of  Dialect  tea 
or  Logick,  he  indigitates  the  Anabaptists,  Raucrusians, 
Capucms,  Nominalists,  and  such  like  gross  and  mean  Ele- 
mentary Prof< 

3.  intr.  To  interlock  like  the  ringers  of  the  two 
hands ;  to  penetrate  each  other  in  this  way. 

1835-6  TODD  Cyel.  Anat.  I.  7/2  These  bundles  [of  fleshy 
fibres]  indigitate  with  those  of  the  diaphragm. 

Indigitation  indidsiU'i-Jan).  [u.  of  action 
from  L.  indicia-re  to  INDIGITATE  :  see  -ATION.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  pointing  out  or  indicating ;  an 
indication,  demonstration  ;  a  declaration.  Obs. 

1644   lit.  i.v,  ,  The  natural!  validity  of  this  in- 

digitatton  of  persons.  1653  H.  Mom-;  Antid.  Ath.  \\.  vii. 
(1662)  5'^  Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  Indigitation 
of  Providence.  1658  I'm:  .iticn,  a  pointing  at, 

or  shewing  with  the  finger.  1689  S.  WILLARU  in  Andtv* 
i'racis  I.  189  Tlii-  Itakin^  uf  an  oath  upon  the  Bible]  must 
of  necessity  be  more  th.i  Indigitation  of  the 

Person,  and  nothing  less  than  a  Religious  Application.  1706 
PiiiLLU's,  Indignation^  an  indigitating,  or  shewing  ;  B 
f,  or  plain  Demonstration. 

2.  Computing  or  conversing  by  the  fingers. 

1826   Snnm.Y  lrind.  AVt/.  AngL   77  He  wr    i 
indigitation,  both  as  an  art  of  computing  by  the  finders, 
and  of  converging  by  them. 
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3.  Anat.  Interlocking  of  the  fingen  of  two  hands; 

hence,  the  mode  of  junction  of  muscle  and  tendon. 

1846  T.  C.U.LAWAY  Dlslo^  ff  Fracture*  1:4'.)'  33  The 
>u:Tatus  magnus..  takes  its  rise  \>y  nine  indigitations  from 
tlic  eight  superior  ribs.  1851  E.  WILSON  Anat.  I'adc  M. 
..•17  To  show  the  muscles  beneath  without  interfering  with 
its  indignations  with  the  serratiii  magnum. 

Illdiglucin  indigl/7'sin).  Chan.  [f.  J.MH-  -f 
(ir.  y\vit'V?  sweet  +  -IN.]  A  light  yellow  s\utt 
compound  or  *  sugar J,  C6HIOO0,  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  indican. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Cheni.  III.  .  50  ^chmick  has  further 
shown  that  wiunt  contains ,  indican,  ..  which,  ..  when  boiled 
with  acids,  splits  up  into  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin. 

In  dig  11  (indoi'ji  ,  a.  Now  only/tv/.  Forms  : 
5-6  indygne,  5-7  indigne,  6  9  .S( .  inding,  6- 
indign.  [a.  F.  indigne^  ad.  L.  imiignus  unworthy, 
f.  in-  \Int-  -)  +  dignits  worthy.] 

1.  Unworthy;    undeserving.      Const,  of  tto,    or 

i'ttf.'},    life/!. 

11450  {.'/lancer's  Clerk's  T.  303  i,Petw.)  Indigne  [other 
MSS.  \ndigne)  and  vnworj»i  Am  I  to  bat  [honour]  pat 
^e  me  bede.  1483  CAM  ON  Gold.  Lfg.  417  b/!z  A  cursyd 
foole  and  Indygr.e  hotindc  that  peruertest  the  myght  of 
god  to  enchauntementtjx  ('1489  —  Stfnnes  >\f  Aynum  vi. 
152,  I,  Indygne  for  to  sjxjke.  Blaackartiyn  I*cd.  i 

Unto  the  right  noble  puy>saunt  iS;  excellent  pryncesse, 
..  Moder  vnto  ..  henry  b'  seuciuh  ..  I,  wyllyam  caxton, 
his  most  Indygne  humble  subgette  and  lytll  seruaunt, 
presente  this  lytyl  book.  1491  —  I'itas  1'atr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  n.  2430/2  To  haue  mercy  of  me  poore  synnar  is: 
Indygne  of  tliy  grete  myserycordye.  1536  BM  I.ICNDKN 
CroH.  Sfe't.  (1821)  I.  p.  vi,  I  wes  in  service  with  the  King;.. 
Clerk  of  his  Comptis,  thoucht  [  —  though]  I  wes  inding.  1596 
Jti-KNSKK  /•'.  C-  Iv-  *•  3°  She  her  selfe  was  of  his  grace  indigne. 
1618  Dcclar.  Demeanour  Raleigh  25  If  by  new  offences  hee 
^liuiild  make  himselfe  indigne  of  former  mercies.  1657  ^  • 
MoRiCEC'oiVia  quasi  KOCITJ  Def.  xvu  263  No  less  is  every  holy 
Ordinance  [polluted]  by  an  indign  Partaker.  1678  Pim.i.irs 
(ed.  4)  List  Barbarous  Words,  Indign,  unworthy.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storm' d  (1827)  192  Wortliy  o"  you 
to  say  and  sing,  Albeit  I  be  to  write  inding.  1898  T.  HAKDY 
Jt'cssi'.v  Poems  132  Such  scope  is  granted  not  my  powers 
indign. 

2.  Unworthy  of  or  unbefitting  the  person  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  unbecoming ;  fraught  with  shame  or 
dishonour ;  disgraceful. 

1545  JOVE  E.\p.  Dan.  vi.  Lvijb,  It  were  the  moste 
indygne  and  detestable  thynge  that  good  lawes  shulde  bee 
subjecte  and  under  evill  men.  1604  SIIAKS.  Olh.  \.  iii.  -'74 
All  indigne,  and  base  aduersities,  make  head  against  my 
Estimation.  1612  T.  TAYI.OK  Coinni.  Titus  iii.  i  This 
were  an  indigne  thing,  and  a  great  blot  in  his  high  place. 
1683  E.  HOOKI.K  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Dh.  104  note, 
When  thei  sai  their  Ave  Maries  (so  prating  for  her,  which 
is  most  indign  and  injurious).  1830  W.  PHILLIPS  Mt.  Sinttt 
11.615  He  freely  promises;  no  guerdon  mean,  Indign,  or 
scant.  1879  TKKNCH  Poems  38  He  . .  counts  it  scorn  to 
draw  Comfort  indign  from  any  meaner  thing. 

b.  Of  punishment  or  suffering  :  Undeserved. 

1747  Advent.  Kidnapped  Orphan  142  The  villains  who 
have  offered  such  indign  treatment  to  a  worthy  youth  !  1836 
(_!i.. \DSIOM;  On  an  Infant  viii,  Fruition  of  the  immortal 
prize,  Purchased  for  thee  . .  By  agony  indign. 

fS.  Indignant,  resentful.  06s.  rare. 

1652  fiAi'i.E  Magastrwn.  274  Nero,  indigne  in  the  fall  am! 
1  >>se  uf  BO  iieees>ary  a  friend  and  familiar,  took  occasion 
against  Peter. 

I  Indi'gn,  v,  Obs.  [a.  F.  indigner  (i-fth  c.  in 
llatz.-Darm.  ,  ad.  L.  inMgna-ri  to  regard  as  un- 
worthy, to  be  indignant  at,  i.  indigmts  unworthy : 
cf.  EXJILJGX.] 

1.  trans.  To  treat  with  indignity. 

1490  CAXTON  I-'.ncydos  xviii.  68  Yarbas,  kyuge  of  Gectu^es, 
that  I  haue  so  ofte  indygned,  for  to  auenge  hys  Iniuryes, 
shalle  reduce  nit  in-to  captyuile. 

2.  To  be  indignant  at  or  with ;  to  resent. 

1652  (jAL'Li;  Magastrotn.  242  Diana,  indigning  this  in- 
hulency,  raised  up  a  scorpion,  that  slew  him.  Ibid.  282  He, 
indigning  to  be  thus  dealt  withall,  quite  deserted  Chris- 
tiaiyty.  1657  —  Sapient,  Jnstif.  106  He  is  indigning  him 
in  especial,  that  shall,  .tax  him  for  it. 

Indi'giiaiice.  rare.  [f.  INDIGNANT  :  see 
-ANCE.  Cf.  med.L.  indignantia^\  The  fact  or  con- 
dition of  being  indignant;  indignation. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  in.  xi.  13  With  great  indignaunce  he 
that  sight  forsooke.  1790  A,  WILSON  in  Poems  <V  /-//.  Prose 
(1876)  II.  30  Fired  wi  indignance  I  turned  round.  1845 
R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Ednc.  x.  (ed.  2)  269  We  are  not 
scared  by  . .  all  this  towering  indignance,  this  '  Ercles 
vein '. 

ludignancy  (indi-gnansi).  rare.  [f.  INDIG- 
NANT :  see  prec.  and  -ANCY.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indignant;  indignation. 

1790  G.  WALKER  Smn.  II.  x\.  100  Mutual  indignancy 
breaks  an  union  which  mutual  e>t«-em  and  kindness  had 
tied.  1837  J.  UL'CIIANAS  Comfort  hi  Affliction  vi. 1 1851 '  102 
A  generous  indignancy  against  whatever  was  b 

Indignant  '.indignant),  a.  (,v/O  [ad.  L.  indig- 
ntint-ew ,  jtres.  pple.  of  indigiia-n  to  regard  as  un- 
worthy, to  be  indignant  at,  f.  indignm  un worth} 
INDIGN  a.  and  zp.]  Affected  with  indignation  ;  pro- 
vuked  to  wrath  by  something  regarded  as  unworthy. 
unjust;  or  ungrateful ;  moved  by  an  emotion  of 
anger  mingled  with  «a>rn  or  contempt  ;  '  in  flamed 
at  once  with  anger  and  disdain  '  |.  .  Said  of  per- 
sons, their  feelings,  etc. ;  alsoyf^.  of  things. 

1590  -  i.  '.  HI.  v.  .- ;  Full  of  fit  i>  fury  and  iudi 

huli;  To  him  he  turned.     16^7  MILTON  /'.  L.  x.  311  Xerxes. . 


INDIGNATION. 

with  Asu  joyn'd ;  And  •cotng'd  with  nuoy*  ttroalt 

th'  indignant  waves,  u  1735  ARBUTHNOT  &  Port  (J.I,  The 
lustful  monster  fled,  pursued  by  the  valorous  and  indignant 
Martin.  1770  GOLDXM.  /V-v.  /  'ill.  282  His  seat.  .Indignant 
spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green.  1782  Couri-.i:  fioiitiicea  i, 
When  the  British  warrior  queen,  Bleeding  from  the  Roman 
i  I'd-.,  Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien,  Counsel  of  her 
country's  gods.  1870  OICKLNS  E.  Drood\\\\,  He  feel- : 
nant  that  Helena's  brother  should  dispose  of  him  so  coolly. 
1880  C.  R.  MAKKHAM  Perttv.  ttark  ^5  He  published  an 
indignant  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  his  v. : 

b.  Const,  cit ;  ivitk  ^a  person   ;  t^/\a  thing). 

1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  435  And  flies  aloft,  and  ll> 
ix'tind  the  pool,  Indignant  of  the  guile.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
i  i.n  it  Italian  ii.  (1826)  16  Indignant  at  the  slander  Mhich 
affected  her  name.  1805  ANNA  SLWAKD  Lett.  (1811)  VI.  234, 
I  was  too  indignant  of  hi*  cruel  neglect  of  Chatterton. 
1858  DICKLXS  Lett.  (1880)  II.  64  Our  men  are  rather  indig- 
nant with  the  Irish  crowds.  1858  Bt'CKLL  Crciliz.  11873)  U- 
viii.  553  The  clergy,  indignant  at  such  proceedings,  mur- 
mured  and  even  threatened. 

B.  sb.  An  indignant  person,  rare. 

1861  S,t.'.  AYr.  XII.  584/1  These  three  sets  of  people— the 
indignants  themselves  [etc.]. 

Indignantly  (indi'gnantli  ,  adv.    [-LY  -.] 

f  1.  \\ith  indignity.   Obs.  rare~l. 

1602  WiiiiGiiT  Let.  in  Strype  Life  (1718)  555  [To  others  he 
wrot  not,  especially  the  Maior,  because  he  took  himself  bo] 
iii'lignantly  [used  by  him]. 

2.  In  an  indignant  manner,  with  indignation. 

a  1783  H.  IJKOOKE  Fox-Chase  (R.),  Indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel.  1788  GIBBON 
Decl.  <V  /.  xxxix.  (1869)  11.449  They  indignantly  supported 
the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline.  1828  D'lbRAtu 
C/iits.  /,  I.  ii.  17  The  little  Priiue  indignantly  flung  duwn 
the  square  cap,  and  trampled  un  it.  1859  TENNYSON  /  'ii'itit 
402  Heanswer'd  half  indignantly.  1885  I,.  CAKKOLL  Tangled 
TaL-  ii.  9  The  landlady  iiulignantly  pru:- 

Indignation  [indign?1 -Jan).  Forms:  4-5  in- 
dignacioun, 4-6  -cion,  5  -cyoun.  iudygnacion, 
•cyon,  (endyg-,  indignacione  ,  5  6  indigna- 
cyon,  6-  indignation,  [ad.  L.  indignation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  indignCi-rito  regard  as  unworthy,  to 
be  indignant  at :  see  INDIGN  i>. ;  or  immed.  a.  F. 
indignation  (lath  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1 1.  The  action  of  counting  or  treating  (a  person 
or  thing)  as  unworthy  of  regard  or  notice  ;  disdain, 
contempt ;  contemptuous  behaviour  or  treatment. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  i.  pr.  iv.  9  iCamb.  MS.),  I  putte  me 
ayeins  the  hales  and  indignacioun s  of  the  accusor  Cyprian. 
(-1380  Wu  i. ii  U'ks.  (iSSol  ^04  )if  bei  lyuen  in  pride  of  herte 
for  nobeleie  of  blood.  .&  ban  indignacion  and  dispitof  obere 
pore  men  or  wymmen.  'la  1400  Arthur  48  At  Cayrlyone  .. 
he  let  make  be  Rounde  table  ..  pat  no  man  schulde  s,yit 
aboue  other,  ne  haue  indignacioun  of  hys  brojwr.  c  1440 
Jacobs  Well  (E..  E.  T.  S.)  76  pe  sexte  cornere  of  pride  ir. 
indignacioun.  pat  is,  whan  ^ou  hast  dysde>  u  of  symple 
folk,  &  lust  no^t  to  speke  to  hem.  1530  PALSGR.  234/1  In- 
dygnation,  disdaynyng,  indignation. 
t  b.  Treating  with  indignity.  Obs. 

15*3  BKADSHAW  Sf.  Werburge  i.  3474  Lest  the  cruell 
;4eiitiTs  . .  With  pollute  hondes  full  of  corrupcion  Shulde 
louche  her  body  by  indignation.  15*6  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de 
W.  15311  305  And  some  with  great  indignacyon  urTred  thy 
srace  aysell  to  drynke.  1615  G.  SANIJYS  Trnr.  131  The  face 
[of  the  Colossus]  is  something  disfigured  by  time,  or  indig- 
nation of  the  Moores,  detesting  im. 

2.  Anger  at  what  is  regarded  as  unworthy  or 
wrongful ;  wrath  excited  by  a  sense  of  wrong  to 
oneself  or,  especially,  to  others,  or  by  meanness,  in- 
justice, wickedness,  or  misconduct;  righteous  or 
dignified  anger  ;  the  wrath  of  a  superior. 

1582  WYCLIF  Isa.  xx\L  20  Go,  my  puple  ..  be  hid  a  liiil 
while,  to  the  tyme  that  passe  inyn  indignacioun.  1470-85 
MALOKV  .  \rthur  \.  vi,  There  were  some  of  tlie  grete  lordes 
had  indignacion  that  Arthur  shold  be  k>nge.  1526'!  IND.M.I. 
Matt.  xxvi.  S  When  his  disciples  sa\\  that,  they  had  indi^' 
nacion^sayinge  :  what  neded  thiswa^-t'r  1601  SUAKS.  '1  wl. 
N.  in.  iv.  269  His  indignation  deriues  it  selfe  out  of  a  very 
Lomputeut  iniurie.  1651  HOBBLS  Leriath.  \.  vi.  26  Anger 
for  great  hurt  done  to  another,  when  we  conceive  the  same 
to  be  done  by  Injury,  [is  called]  Indignation.  1729  Bin  i  t: 
.Vtvw.  Kcseutni,  Wks.  1874  '^  ?5  The  indignation  raised 
by  ..  injustice,  and  the  desire  of  having  it  punished  . .  i^  by 
no  means  malice.  1784  CowPEB  Tusk  v.  442  That  man 
should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man  ..  Moves  indignation. 
1828  D.  STEWART  Aft.  $  iWor.  J\n>-,  >•*  \\'\.-  1854-8  \  ' 
When  injustice  offered  to  others  awakens  resentment  against 
the  transgressor,  .the  emotion  we  feel  is  more  properly  de- 
noted in  our  language  by  the  word  imiignatit>>t,  1858 
CARLVLE  l-'rcdk.  Gt.  in.  x.  (1872)  1. 198  His  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  1865  KINGSLICV  Iftrnvard  \\\.  268  Ivo  rode 
on,  boiling  over  with  ri^hteou>  indignation.  1866  I, 
llaiiipt.  Lc<.t.  iv.  (1875'  ujj  We  cannot  regard  with  am 
sentiment  than  indignation  the  propagation  of  what  i- 
known  to  be  false. 


ile  further  to  endure  the  hot  indignation  of  that   now- 
belee\ed  Btinung-ZoDC,  fled  out. 

b.  Const,  against,  with  (f  of,  f  upon^  a  person  ; 
at  (^againsti  ^of)  an  action,  etc. 

1382  WYCLII-  Dan.  xi.  30  He  schal  turne  a^en,  and  schal 
haue  indignacioun  a^ens  the  Testament  of  se>  ntuaiie.  - 
Matt.  xx.  J4  And  the  ten  herynge  hadden  indignacioun  of 
the  two  bretheren.  1520  Cation's  Citron,  I'.ng,  v.  4  b/i  The 
llrytoiii  had  ind\gnacyon  of  Aloth,  and  wolde  not  be  to 
liyin  attendaunt.  1534  ELYOT  Do^tr.  /'fine,:-.  16  Persons. . 
that  . .  do  envie  and  have  indignacion  at  them  that  speakc 
truly.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  ii.  86  To  suspend  your  indigna- 
tion against  my  firother.  i6p7ToPSKLt-^c.vr:/.  I'casts  (1658) 
•IK  had  turned  a  Cat  into  a  beautiful  woman  . . whn.  . 
contended  uith  the  Goddesse  for  beauty;  in  indignation 


INDIGNATORY. 

whereof,  she  returned  her  to  her  first  nature.     1611  BIBI.E 
Mai.  i.  4  The  people  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  indig-    ' 
nation  for  euer.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  666  With  show  of 
Zeale  and  Love  To  Man,  and  indignation   at   Ins  wrong. 
1843  LVTTON  Last  Bar,  iv,  vi,  I  read  your  generous  indigna- 
tion with  our  poor  Clarence.    1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)    1 
I.  ii-  J57  So  great  was  the  indignation  against  Wolsty. 

f  3.  The  turning  of  the  stomach  against  unwel- 
come food,  etc.  Obs. 

I398TREVISA  Barth.D,- 1\  R.  xvn.  xxxiii.  (Bodl.  MS.I.Car-    ] 
domomum.  .helpe}>  (?erfor  a5ens.  .wlatenesand  indignacioun    | 
of  \>e  stomake.     1668  CULI'EPPER  &  COLE  Barthol.  A  tin/,  i.     ' 
ix.  20  The  Pylorus  . ,  being  Moderator  of  Digestion  :  From 
the  indignation  whereof  he  fetches  the  cause  of  the  Palsie, 
and  Swimming  Dizziness  of  the  Head. 

4.  Comb.,  as  indignation-letter ;   indiguatiou- 

meeting,  a  meeting  to  express  public  indignation 
in  reference  to  some  proceeding. 

18. .  W.   IRVING  Knickcrb.  (Bartlett),  Those  indignation    ] 
meetings  set  on  foot  in  the  time  of  William  the  Testy,  where    ' 
men  met  together  to  rail  at  public  abuses,     1856  Sat.  AY:'. 
II.  391/2  Paterfamilias,  who  writes  indignation-letters  from 
Margate  to  the  Times.     1861  Ibid.  7  Dec.  583  When  Liver- 
pool heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  there  was  what  the 
Vankeescall  an  '  indignation  meeting'.    1894  MRS.  H.WARD    \ 
Klarcclla  1. 101  His  constituents  held  indignation  meetings.    | 

Indi'gnatory,  "•  rare.  [f.  \^.indignat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  mdigna-ri  to  be  indignant  +  -OBY.]  Ex- 
pressive of  indignation. 

a  1624  BP.  M.  SMITH  Serm.  (1632)  27  The  question  is  ten- 
tatory  (l\Vill  you  also  go  away  ?i  . .  the  answer  is  partly  in-    j 
dignatory  (Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  goe  ?).    1834  'fail's  Mag.    \ 
I.  367  He  may  inflate  the  indignatory  muscles  of  his  mouth. 

t  Indi'gned,///-  a.  Ol>s.    [f.  F.  indigni  (L. 

indignatus)  pa.  pple.,  with  English  ending  -ED1 
2  :  cf.  INDIGN  v.~\  Excited  to  indignation,  rendered 
indignant ;  offended,  angry. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xix.  70  The  Soule  of  my  fader  An- 
chisis,  the  whiche  . .  apyereth  byfore  me  . .  strangely  in- 
dygned,  and  ayenste  me  sore  moeued.  Ibid,  xxvit.  96  The 
see  wexed  right  sore  inpacyent  &  indigned.  fispoflfelusiru 
262  Ye  ne  owe  to  be  therfore  indigned  ayenst  vs.  1598 
YONG  Diana  481  Indigned  spirits,  once  at  my  request 
Powre  foorth  your  wrath. 

tlndi'g'nify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  indign-us  un- 
worthy +  -FT  :  cf.  DIGNIFY.]  To  treat  with  in- 
dignity ;  to  dishonour ;  to  represent  as  unworthy. 

1595  SPENSER  Col.  Clout  583,  I  deeme  it  best  to  hold  eter- 
nally Their  bounteous  deeds. .Then  by  discourse  them  to 
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1650  FULLER  Pisg,i!t  iv.  iii  J!  ("">d  ias  justly  he  mighti  took 
this  their  affront  in  hi^h  indignity.  1701  : 
Athens  ,(•  Rome  iii.  %Vks.  1778  II.  265  1'hat  gn-at  K,,inan 
received  the  notice  with  the  utmost  indignity  1784  KAGE 
BarJiam  Doivns  I.  105  My  bosom  glows  with  indignity  at 
the  remembrance. 

t  Indi'gnly,  adi:  Obs.    [f.  IXDION«.+-LY*.] 

In  an  indign  manner,  with  indignity ;  undeserved!) ; 
shamefully,  ignominiously.  To  take  indignly:  to 
take  as  an  insult,  be  indignant  at. 

1593  NASHE  C/in'st's  T.  (1613)  136  His  iust  demerits,  in- 
clignly.  draw  vnto  him  vninst  hatred.  1607  ,V( //(>/.  Disc, 
a^tl.  Antichr.  i.  i.  49  They  take  nothing  more  indignly, 
then  to  see  the  least  indignity  offered  against  it.  1608-11 
r,p.  HALL  Kpist.  H.  iii.  Wks.  (1627)  299  A  place,  I  grant, 
miserably  handled  by  our  aduersaries,  and  . .  indignly  tome 
out  of  the  councels.  1612  T.  TAYLOR  C'oniin.  Titus  i.  6 
Whence  we  may  gather,  how  indignely  the  Lord  takelh  it. 
1659  C,Ai:nEN  Tears  Ch.  J'-iig.  53  Hehold  how  1  am  fain  .. 
indignly.  and  almost  desperately. 

t  Indi'jfllOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  erron.  in- 
dignious.  [f.  L.  iiidign-ns  unworthy  +  -01  s  :  see 
Ixruox  «.]  Unworthy  ;  ignominious. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Hrit.  ix.  viii.  §  36.  553  The  most  in- 
dignious  injury,  which  the  Pope  meant  to  obtrude  vpun  him 
and  his  Kingltome.  Ibid.,  A  farre  more  indignous  wrong  and 
contumely. 

Indigo  i'ndigc) .  sb.  a.)  Forms :  o.  6-8  indico. 
0.  (6  endego),  6-  indigo.  [Occurs  from  i6th  c., 
in  the  two  forms  indico,  indfgo,  repr.  two  Romanic 
forms,  from  L.  intliciiui  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  ivSiKuv  (Dio- 
scorides)  the  blue  Indian  dye,  lit. '  the  Indian  (sub- 
stance) ',  sb.  use  of  neuter  of  *I>/5iKus,  Indictts, 
Indian.  Indico,  ?  from  Sp.,  was  the  usual  form  in 
i6-i7thc.,  and  continued  into  the  i8th;  endego 
occurs  in  R.  Eden  1555  (from  the  It.  of  Ramnsio 
Itinerario  .Venice,  1550),  transl.  a  Portuguese  list 
of  prices  at  Calicut  and  Malabar),  and  indigo  in 
the  1598  transl.  of  Linschoten,  from  Dutch,  app. 
also  of  Indo-Portnguese  origin  ;  but  this  form  came 
into  general  use  only  after  the  middle  of  the 
I7thc.  :  cf.  also  F.  indigo,  1658  in  Hatz.-Darm. 

The  usual  name  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  before 
the  Portuguese  went  to  India,  was  annil,  anil,  which  came 
west,  through  Arabic  and  Persian,  from  Sanskrit :  see  ANIL. 

But  indaco  occurs  in  It.  in  1390  :  see  /  'oc.  della  Crusca,  s.v.] 

1.  A  substance  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  bine 
powder  from  plants  of  the  genus  Indigofera.  N.O. 


but  he  indignified  himself  as  fast,  a  11584  I.EIOHTON  Comm. 
i  Pet.  i.  23  Do  children  delight  to  indignify  and  dishonour 
their  father'sname?  I743E-  POSTON /Vu//fr  (1747)  149 The 
very  Idea  . .  is  greatly  indignified,  even  by  nur  aiming  or 
pretending  to  understand  it. 

Indignity  (indi-gnitiV     [ad.  L.indignit5t-em, 

n.  of  quality  f.  indigmis  unworthy,  INDICN  ;  cf.  F. 
indignitt(\t,-\6ti\  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

fl.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  unworthy; 
unworthiness.  In  //.,  Unworthy  qualities;  un- 
deserving traits.  Olis. 

1589  NASHE  Anal.  Absurd.  Ep.  Ded.  3  Let  my  vnschooled 
indignities  conuert  themselves  to  your  conrtesie.  1589  Pt:T- 
TFXHAM  Kng.  Pocsicui.  iv.  (Arb.1 159  In  steade  of  indignitie, 
yee  haue  vnworthinesse  :  and  for  penetrate,  we  may  say 
peerce.  a  1618  SVIA LSTER  DII  /Sartas Corona  Ded.,  Accept 
my  Zeale,  and  pardon  mine  Indignitie.  1677  GALE  Crt. 
Gentiles  iv.  154  To  suppose  that  God  should  fetch  the  com- 
mun  rule  of  his  giving  or  not  giving  grace,  from  man  s 
dignitie  or  indignitie. 

t  2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  unbecom- 
ing, dishonourable,  or  disgraceful ;  want  or  loss  of 
dignity  or  honour,  b.  Conduct  involving  shame  or 
disgrace ;  a  disgraceful  act.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  63  Fie  on  the  pelfe  for  which 
good  name  is  sold,  And  honour  with  indignitie  debased. 
/iiii.\'l.  i.  28  '  To  take  deriaunce  at  a  Ladies  word '  (Quoth  he) 
1 1  hold  it  no  indignity '.  1603  H.  CROSSR  /  'crtucs  Crnimw. 
(1878)  22  When  he  had  ended  his  office,  went  againe  to  bis 
olde  labour  without  indignitie  to  his  person,  or  derogating 


A  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  indignities. 

3.  Unworthy  treatment;  contemptuous  or  insolent 
usage;  injury  accompanied  with  insult.  With  an 
and  //.  :  A  slight  offered  to  a  person  ;  an  act  in- 
tended to  expose  a  person  to  contempt ;  an  insult 
or  affront. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Disco-.,.  H'itcttcr.  v.  vii.  (r886)  83  They 
thinke  it  too  great  an  indignitie  for  Christ  to  be  made 
subject  to  Sathans  illusions.  1600  HAKLUVT  Voy.  III.  440 
Their  contempts  and  indignities  offered  to  our  Countrey 
and  Prince.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in.  ii.  42  The  poore  Mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity.  1665 
MAXLEY  Grotius'  La-.ti  C.  Warns  177  He  pretended  the 


That  a  human  body  should  toss,  unburied,  unhononred,'  on 
the  waves,  seemed  to  them  the  last  indignity.  1876  GEU. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  in.  xxiii.The  mere  association  of  anything 
like  '  indignity '  with  herself,  roused  a  resentful  alarm. 

1 4.  Anger  excited  by  unworthy  conduct  or  treat- 
ment ;  =  INDIGNATION  2.  Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  36  Her  noble  heart  with  sijtht 
thereof  was  fild  With  deepe  disdaine,  and  great  indignity. 


I    is  indigo-blue ;  besides  which,  however,  commercial  or  crude 
!    indigo  contains  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  and  some  earthy 
glutinous  matters  (indigo-gluten). 

a.  a  1599  HAKI.UVT  I'ay.  II.  218  There  goeth  out  of  Chaul . . 
great  quantity  of  Indico,  Opium,  Cotton,  Silke.  1616  P>ri.- 
i  OKAR,  Indico,  a  stone  brought  out  of  Turkic,  wherewith 
dyers  vse  to  die  blew.  1680  MORIIEN  Gcog.  Kect.,  Mogul 


and  Sallad-oyI  together.  1755  Geittl.  Mar.  XXV.  201  In- 
dico, or  Indigo,  is  a  dye  extracted  from  a  plant  ol  the  same 
name.  1788  New  Loud.  Mag.  244  A  ship  . .  freighted  with 
indico,  cochineal,  and  rich  stuffs. 

0-  '555  KOEN  Decades  239  Endego  to  dye  Silke,  trewe  and 
good,  the  faraznola,  Fanan.  x.vx.  [RAltuslo  ltiturario(i?yi\ 
•al  la  farazuola,  fanoes  xxx.]    1598 


Nil.  [LIXSCIIOTEN  Itiiierariiim  (1596)  lxi.v.  92/2  Van  t  Annil 
ofte  Indigo  Het  Annil,  anders  Indigo  ghenaemt,  ende  in 
Gusaratte,  Gali ;  van  andere  Kil.\  1665  PKPVS  Diar}' 
25  Sept.,  We  did  agree  a  bargain  of  Z5°°°  ..  for  silk, 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  indigo.  1690  CmatDuc.  trade 
(1604)  172  It  employs  the  Nation  for  its  Consumption, 
1  with  Pepper,  Indigo,  Calicoes,  and  several  useful  Imigs 
1712  tr  Pomefs  Hist  Drugsl  90.  1731-7  MILLER  Gam. 
Sht.  ,ed.  3»v.^«fii  Every-lxxty  doe?,oor  shouldjcnow. 


INDIGO. 

2.  A   plant  from  which   indigo  is  obtained,  Ix- 

IIII.II-H.AXT,  including  several  v 

Among  thrse  are  Common  or  East  Indian  I ,  Indite- 
ft™  tinci"-:ti.  W  Indian  I..  /  Anil,  Australian  I  . 
/.  .-l;/i.'n(//.v.  Purple-flowered  I .  / 

1600   I 
grawetn  K^a'  ^toi--  «t  I 

in  Cnmbaia  :  the  herb  is  like  Rosemary.     1657  k. 

1  so  well 

ordered,  as  it  i  "~>d  rates.     1703 

DAMHER  Voy.  (1729)  III.  i.  438  White  Inr. 
Flower,  and  the  Roots  yie!< 

I)AVV  Agric.  Cltfin.  iii.  (i8n  ^-o  of  commerce 

is  principally  brought  from  America.     It  is  procured  from 
the  huli<*<<ft:r(i  ,\rg<-nte<t  or  \Vi!<!  Ii 


parts  Of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa.     1881  MRS. 
I    C.  PRAED  Policy  A>  /'.  1.  \  i  n  with  i.ink  . 

and  creeping  indigo. 

b.  Also,  with  prefixed  word,  applied  to  other 
plants  yielding  a  blue  dye:  as  Bastard  Indigo, 
i  nn  American  shrub  of  the  genus^wwr/Au;  Chinese 
or  Japanese  Indigo,  Polynomial  linctorlum  ; 
Egyptian  Indigo,  Tephro>ia  Apollinca  'J'rias. 
Jlot.  iSu6:  ;  False  or  Wild  Indigo  of  t"..S'.),  (a; 
the  genus  Baptisia  (Trcas.  Jlot.  1866  Bas- 

tard Indigo;  Pegu  Indigo,  Marsiiettia  tinftoria. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  <  1765)  311 
Atnvrpha.      1819  1'antoloffia,  Aniorplw,    Bastard    i: 
i     There  are  two  species,  both  natives  of  Carolina  :   A. 
!     cosa  MviA.  ftilescetis.     1841  MRS.  LoflxiN  l.adiei  ' 

1-lKver-Gard.  (1846)  159-60  The  false  Indigo,  Amorpha,  also 
,     belongs  to  Leguminosse. 

3.  The  colour  yielded  by  indigo,  reckoned   by 
Newton  as  one  of  the  seven  prismatic  or  primary 
colours,  lying  in  the  spectrum  between  blue  and 
violet,  and  now  often  called  blue-violet  or  r 
blue. 

1621  PEACIIAM  Ccmpl.  Gent.  xiii.  (1634)  136  For  a  deepe 
and  sad  Greene,  as  in  the  inmost  leaves  of  Trees,  mingle 
Indico  and  Pinke.   1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphic!  72  Darkest 
shadows,  you  may  well  set  off  with  sap-green  and  Indico. 
1704  NEWTON  Of  ticks  87-8  The  Spectrum//  formed  by  the 
separated  rays,  did .  .appear  tinged  with  this  series  of  r 
i     violet,  indico,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  together  u  ith 
all  their  intermediate  degrees,  in  a  continual  succession  per- 
petually varying.     Itid.  49  It  is  scarce  to  be  discovered Ian 
perceived  by  sense,  except  perhaps  in  the  Indigo  and  \  lolet. 
1831  P.REWS11.R  Optics  \n.  67  There  will  be  formed  upon 
the  screen,  .an  oblong  Image,  .of  the  Sun,  containing  seven 
colours,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  an 
!    violet.    1873  HOLLAND  A .  ISoiinic.  i.  27,  I  fanc.y  lhe  '•;m'1> 
blood  has  been  growing  blue  for  several  generations,  and  per- 
:     haps  there's  a  little  indigo  in  me.    1874  SVMOXDS  St.  Italy's 
Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  21  The  pine-forests  on  the  inc.untain-s 
are  of  darkest  indigo. 

B.  adj.  (attrib.  use  of  A.  3.)  Of  a  deep  violet- 
blue  colour.     Also  in  comb,  to  express  blended 
shades,  as  indigo-black. 

,856  KANE  Ant.  Kxfl.  II.  xxiv.  245  We  see  Us  deep 
indigo  horizon.  .878  H.  S.  WILSON  Alt.  Asc,,,!*  ,.  ,8  A 
sky  of  . .  a  streaky  indigo  hue.  1897  MARV  KINGSLEI.  II . 
Africa  550  Sometimes  it  is  wreathed  with  indigo-black 
tornado  clouds. 

C.  altrili.  and  Com!'. 

1.  simple  attrib.  and   general  tomb.,  as  111,1 
factory,  plantation,  '.'at  ;  indigo-planter:  indigo- 
h-an'mf,  -dyed,  -producing,  -yielding  adjs. 

1887  MOLONEV  Forestry   n:  Aft:   151    'Indigo-bearing 
plants.     Kid.  144  Mndigc-dyed  cotton.     1838 
XI 1.   460/2   In  the  'indigo  factories  of  Bengal   it  is  II 
custom  for  the  European  factors  to  provide  the  seed.     iW 
I.  INCI.IS  Tent  Life  Tiger/and  106  The  general  tendency 
on  all  Mndigo  plantations  is  to  bring  . .  ryot  and  landlord 
into  a  much  more  harmonious  state.     ^  1  HACKEBAJ  ft* 
dnmis  xxiv,  Amory  . .  set  up  as  "indigo-planter  and If  ailed 
,876  HARLEV  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  61  657  It  appears  that  t 

indigo-producing  constituent  is  nuhc.it!.    1765  CR    KKR,  etc 

n,ffArts  «  SC.  s.v.,  Mr.Hellot  describes  two -md, 

-., :--         -o^-    „   U-  \TTsZJW.    ClltUI.   III.  2SO  V. 


Chein    II    277  Good  indigo  Has  a  Geep  oiue  uoioui 

ing   to  purple,  and  is  destitute  both   of  taste  and  smell. 

1865-71  WATTS  Dicl.Chem.   III.  2.50  Its  introduction  into 


by  Baeyer.  .from  isatin  chloride  [etc.]. 

b   pi.  (In  commercial  use.)     Sorts  or  samples 
i    of  indigo.  (But  formerly  a  collective  pi.,  like  ashes, 

' 


oo  ^iR  H  MIDDLE-TON  in  Beveridge  Hist.  India  (1862) 
1  Mi  '-51  Their  indicoes  and  other  goods  of  theirs.  1614 
CAPT  'SMITH  I'irrima  v.  171  There  are  great  abundance  of 

affi^pftssSSl*1^ 

BSa£SAs»sRtt5s 

i    they  have  been  dried.  ( 

t  c    Used  in  extended  sense  for    dye  .   UBS. 
,703  DAMP.F.R  i'oy.  (.720)  III.  i.  43|  They  make  a  saffro 
!    coloured  Indico  of  the  Seed,  called  Anntta 


by  mixing  one  part  o    powere     ini 
f.'rrons  sulphate!  three  pans  of  slaked  lime  and  200  pjrt 
water      1887  MOLONEV  J-'erestiy  11  .  AJr.  155  In     'ndlgc- 
yield  i,K  plants  our  knowledge  is  indeed  very  CO. 

2.  Special  Comb.  :  indigo-berry,  a  nan , 
to  (a)  The  fruit  vfKandia  latijoha  and  /  .  aailtafa. 
from  which  a  blue  dye  is  obtained  ;  (*)  that  of  the 
South  American  Passiflora.  hiberosa  (Cent .  Ilict. 
iSoo)  •  indigo-broom,  an  American  name  of  \\  iW 
or  False  Indigo  ;  indigo-brown,  a  browi,  resmous 
substance,  a  mixture  of  indihumin  find  mdiretin, 
existing  in  all  kinds  of  commercial  indigo ;    i: 
digo-carmine,  indigo- disnlphonate  (sulph.ndigo- 
tate'   of  sodium   or   potassnii. 
silk    and  as  a  water-colour ;  indigo-copper,  Ui 
mineral  COVKLI.INE  ;  indigo-extract :  see  quc 
indigo-fluch  =  iNDifio-WRn;    indigo-gela 
indigo -gluten,  the   glutinons   matter   found   i 
commercial  indigo;  indigo-green    a  green  sub- 
stance obtained  from  indigo  by  adding  potas 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphmdi- 
gotate  (Crfs  Diet.  Arti  1875-  ;   indigo-mill 
name  for  the  cistern  in  which  imliRo  ,s  tnturate.l 
to  a    fine  paste     Knight   Diet 


INDIGO-BIRD. 

digo-purple.    purple    obtained    from    indigo   by 
the   action   of  fused    sodium   sulphate ;    indigo- 
purpurin,  indigo-red,  synonyms  of  IxniRi'mx  ; 
indigo-snake  d'.S.\  the  gopher-snake,  Sfilotes 
Couperi ;  indigo-sulphate,  sulphate  of  indigo  : 
see  quots. ;    indigo-sulphonic   {popularly  -sul- 
phuric^ acids,  i.e.  indigo  monosiilphonic  and  ia- 
iisulphonic  acids,  products  of  the  action  of 
i  sric  acid  on  indigo-blue  ;    indigo-weed  — 
in</ii.v  broom  ;   indigo-yellow,  'a  substance  pro- 
duced by  heating  hyposulphindigotate  of  calcium 
with  lime-water  in  contact  with  air;  it  is  a  trans- 
parent yellow  mass  '  (\Vatts  ZV<V.  Client.  iSSj-^j  . 
1866   7'iv«.f.   Hot.  621   i  *Iii.!ii;.>-l). -rry,  Ranrtia  lati/olia. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  460  i   According   to   Berzelius   the 
>  of  commerce  ..  consists  of  indigo-blue,  indigo-red, 


mine.  1865-72  WATTS  Dict.Chem.Ul.  261  Sulphindisjotate 
of  potassium  occurs  in  commerce  as  paste  or  dry  powder, 
known  as  precipitated  indigo,  indigo-carmine,  soluble  indigo 
or  solid  blue . .  Sulphindigotate  of  sodium,  also  called  indigo- 
carmine,  resembles  the  potassium  salt,  and  is  used  for 
similar  purposes,  but  is  more  soluble  in  saline  solutions. 
1868  DANA  Min.  .ed.  5)  83  Co-.'ellite,.  .'Indigo-Copper.  1875 
Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  914  Indigo-copper,  the  native  proto- 
sulphide  of  copper.  1874  SCHORLEMMER  Org.  Client.  427 
They  [pot  &  sod.  indigotindisulphonates]  are  found  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  '  indigo-carmine  '  or  '  'indigo- 
extract '.  1889  MORLEY  &  ML-IR  It-'eitls  Diet.  Chem.  II. 
757/2  By  dyeing  from  a  bath  of  indigo-di-sulphonic  acid 
('sulphindigotic  acid',  'indigo-carmine',  or  'indigo-ex- 
tract'). 1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  257  To  obtain 
it  [indigo-brown],  the  "indigo-gluten  is  first  removed  by 
treating  the  indigo  with  dilute  sulphuric . .  acid.  1838  Penny 
Cyel.  XII.  460/2  This  solution  of  indigotin  . .  has  been 
called  sulphate  of  indigo.  According  to  Berzelius,  it  con- 
tains "indigo-purple,  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  hyposulphate 
ofmdnjo.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  257  Indigo- 
purple..  . .  probably  consists  of  Sulphindigotate  or  sulpho- 
phuenicate  of  sodium.  Ibid.  261  Sulpliofhtrnicic  acid,  2Cs 
HjNO.SOs,  Indigo-purple,  Phcenicin,  Sulphopurpuric  acid. 
This  acid  is  ^formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  indigo  for  a  short  time,  or  not  in  excess.  1838 
'Indigo-red  [see  Indigo-ltrmvn  above].  1881  WATTS  Diet. 
than.  3rd  Supp.  1086  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican 
is  boiled  . .  and  ..  then  decomposed  by  acids,  [it]  yields,  no 
longer  indigo  blue,  but  indigo-red,  and  other  products. 


or  sulphindigotic  acid]  are  called  "indigo-sulphates,  and  are, 
like  the  acid,  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  .  .The  indigo-sulphates  of 
the  alkalis  may  . .  be  prepared  by  steeping  wool,  previously 
well  cleaned,  into  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  1881 
WATTS  Diet.  Clam.  3rd  Supp.  1088  A  peculiar  modification 
of  commercial  "indigosulphonic  acid  (commonly  called  in- 
digosulphuric  acid).  1889  MORLKY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet, 
them.  II.  758/1  Ituiigo-mono-sitlphonie  add,  Ci6H9N2Oo 
(SO3H>,  Phcenicine  sulphuric  acid :  a  blue  powder  formed 
by  allowing  to  stand  some  time  a  mixture  of  indigo  with 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  Ibid.,  Indigo-di-stilphonic  acid, 
CieHs^OutSOaHb,  Sulphindigotic  acid,  Caeruline-sul- 
phurk-acid,  Indigo-extract.  1884  'MILLER  Plant-n  Indigo- 
weed,  Baptisia  tinctoria. 

I  ndigo-bi:rd.  A  well-known  North  American 
bird,  a  species  of  painted  finch,  Cyanospiza  cyaiiea, 
family  Fringillitiie,  the  male  of  which  has  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  rich  indigo-blue.  It  is  found 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Canada  southward,  and 
is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird. 

'864-5  WOOD H antes -Mithaut  H.  xxix.(i868)5soTheIndigo 
Bird,  or  Blue  Linnet  of  America,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  hue  of  its  feathers.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  (1886)  17 
Till  within  a  fortnight,  a  pair  of  indigo-birds  would  keep  up 
their  lively  duo  for  an  hour  together.  1884  ROE  Nat.  Ser. 
Story  viii,  That  indigo-bird  in  yonder  tree-top.  1898  Atlantic 
Monthly  Apr.  462/1  Populous  with  chats,  indigo-birds,  wood 
pewees,  wood  thrushes,  and  warblers. 

Indigo-blue,  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sb.  1.  The  blue-violet  colour  of  indigo." 
1712  E.  COOKE  Voy.  S.  Sea  329  The  Back  of  an  Indigo 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  led.  2)  I.  27  [Colours] 
Indigoblue  -the  deepest,  nearly  black.  1860  TVNDALL  Glae. 
i.  xxvii.  196  They  appeared  of  a  decided  indigo-blue.  1879 
ROOD  Chromatics  viii.  93  The  original  white  colour  passed 
rapld[y  through  a  greenish  blue  into  a  beautiful  indigo-blue. 
2.  The  blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo,  also 
called  intligotin,  ClaH10N2O2,  crystallizing  in  fine 
right  rhombic  prisms  of  blue  colour  and  metallic 
lustre  ;  pure  indigo. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chen,.  Org.  Bodies  198  The  sublimed 

lie  becomes  blue  when  dissolved  in  water,  probably  in 

luenceof  a  little  indigo  blue  having  been  carried  over 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Clicm.  III.  250  Schunck  has  further 

}wn  that  woad  contains  indican  . .  which . .  when  boiled  with 

acids  splits  up  into  indigo-bluc  and  indiglucin,  without  the 

ervention  of  oxygen.     1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  II.  907  The 

value  of  indigo  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  indigo- 

blue  which  it  contains. 

B.  adj.   Of  the  blue  colour  of  indigo. 

1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  HumMdl's   Trea:  xxii.  309  The 

'    the    bay  was  of  an  indigo-blue   or  violet  tint. 

1846  <,.!•..   DAY  tr.  Simon's  Anim.    (/;,«.•.    11.    ,78  Urine 

S3gl  l'"  l"^"  °/  tllis  col""ri"-  '"•"'"•  •  deposits  a 
ucntly  an  Indigo-blue  sediment. 

Indigo  ferons,  a.  [f.  Iroioo  ,  I ..-/«•  bear- 
ing, -FKKOIJS.]  Hearing  or  producing  indigo. 

1813  E  BANCROFT  /•/,//,„./>,,•„•  ,  ,ntrod 

42  I  he  blue  procured  from  indig.  ,,|ar]y 
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ludigogen    rndigC|d,5en}.    C/iem.     [f.  INHIGO 
taken  as  'producing'.]  An  obsolete  name 
for  INDIGO-WHITE. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  375  Indigogen  dis- 
solves in  alkalies.  1841  BRANDE  Chem.  1122  The  probable 
:i  of  white  deoxidized  indigo,  or  indigogene. 
1878  KlNGzr.TT  Ainiii.  Chan.  233  Indigo  blue  is  derived 
lourless  constituent  of  the  urine  or  indigogen. 

Indigolite,  variant  of  INDIO 

1864  in  WEKSTER.     1896  in  CHESTER  Diet.  Xnmcs  Min. 

Indigometer  imligc'mAaj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Mi:mi.J  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  indigo. 

So  Indigo  metry,  the  art  or  method  of  determin- 
ing the  colouring  power  of  indigo. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Indigometer.     1847  CRAIG,  Jndigoniftry. 

XndigO-plant.  A  plant  yielding  indigo;  spec. 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Indigofera  :  cf.  INDIGO  2. 

1757    H.    BAKER   in   Pliil.    'J'rans.    XI.   137   (title)  The 

Ktlc-as  of  the  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  and  of  the  Indigo 

Plant.     1779  FORREST  Voy,  N.  Guinea  270  In  that  part  of 

|    the  country,  the  indigo  plant   taggum  grows  abundantly 

iimidst  the  long  grass.     1796  STF.LIMAN   Si<>-i>:ani  II.  xxvii. 

I    303,    I  shall   present   the  curious   with  a  drawing  of  the 

indigo  plant.      1870  YEATS   Nat.   Hist.    Comin.    216  The 

indigo  plant  grows  best  in  the  East  Indies. 

I'ndigqtate.  C/tem.  [f.  as  next  +  -ATE.]  A 
salt  of  indigotic  acid  ;  a  nitrosalicylate. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  142  Buff  found 
indigotate  of  barytes  composed  of  Indigotic  acid  10  . . 
{  Barytes  7. 

Indigotic  (indigf>-tik),  a.  [f.  as  INDIGOTIN  + 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  from  indigo ; 
indigotic  acid,  C7H.(NO2)O3)  prepared  by  treating 
indigotin  with  oxidizing  agents  ;  =  ANILTC  ,\cir>. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  141  Indigotic  acid 
has  been  given  in  the  Chemistry  of  Inorganic  bodies.  1866 
ODLIXG  Anim.  Chetn.  121  By  boiling  indigo  for  a  long  time 
with  oxidising  agents,  and  by  treating  salicic  acid  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  identically  the  same  product, 
which  has  received  the  names  of  anilic,  indigotic,  and  niiro- 
salicic  acid.  1876  tr.  Schiitzenfarger's  Ferment.  118  We 
ought  to  add  previously  to  the  yellow  indigotic  liquid  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  diluted  solution  of  ammonia. 

Indigotin  (i'ndigotin).  Chem.  [f.  INDIGO  + 
t  euphonic  (cf.  agiotage)  +  -IN.]  =  INDIGO-BLUE. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  460/1  When  common  indigo  has 
been  treated  with  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  alcohol,  the 
remainder  is  indigo-blue,  or  indigotin,  or  indigo  nearly  in  a 
state  of  purity.  1874  SCHORLEMMER  Org.  Chem.  425  Indi- 
gotin  ormdigo-blue,  CieHioNjOg. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  indigotin-disulphonic 
—  indigo  disulphonic;  indigotin-disulphonate  = 
Sulphindigotate:  see  indigo-carmine  (iNDiooC.  2). 

1874  SCHORLEMMER  Org.  Chem.  427  The  filtrate  from  this 

;    acid  contains    indigotindisulphonic  acid  (indigo-sulphuric 

acid),  Ci6H8>J,O2(SO3H)2  .—[See  quot.  for  int/igo-c-rlmct 

j     (INDIGOC.  2).] 

Indigo-white.  Chem.  Reduced  or  deoxidized 
indigo,  C,,;H]2N2O2,  also  called  hucindigo,  a  white 
crystalline  powder  produced  by  subjecting  commer- 
cial indigo  to  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent,  as  an 
alkaline  fluid  ;  it  is  re-converted  by  oxidation  to 
indigo-blue. 

Formerly  supposed  to  exist  ready-formed  in  indigoferous 
plants  (see  quot.  1850),  (whence  the  former  name  INDIGOGEN)  ; 
but  now  known  to  be  formed  from  the  natural  glucoside, 
INDICAN,  by  the  agency  of  a  special  bacillus. 

[1850  DADBIHY  Atom.  Th.  viii.  (ed.  2)  237  Indigo  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  variety  of  plants,  in  which  it  exists  in  a 
colourless  form,  constituting  what  is  called  white  indigo, 
which  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  light  and  air.]  1874 
SCHORLEMMER  Org.  Client.  426  Hydro-indigotin  or  Indigo- 
white  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  indigotin  as  hydrazo- 
benzene  to  azobenzene...  Indigo-white  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder.  1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  II.  907  When  an  excess  of 
some  acid  is  added  to  the  yellow  solution,  the  indigo-white 
is  precipitated  in  white  or  greyish-white  flocks. 

Indihumin  (indi|hi;7-min).    Chem.     [f.  I.NDI- 

+  L.  hitm-us  soil  +  -IN.]  '  A  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  indican,  which  occurs  with  indiretin  in 
indigo-brown:  formula  C1C,H9NO3. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.'72.    '1889  [see  INDICAN]. 

t  IndijU'dicable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  ••>.]  In- 
capable of  being  decided.  Hence  flndijtrdicably 
adv. 

1659  STANLEY  Hist,  rhilos.  XM.  11701)  485/2  Whether  will 
they  say,  the  controversy  is  dijudicable  . .  or  indijudicaUe  1 
if  mdijudicable,  it  is  fit  we  suspend ;  for  in  things  indiju- 
dicably  repugnant,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert. 

t  Indite,  V.  Obs.  rarc~\  [a.  F.  indique-r  to 
indicate.]  —  INDICATE  ».  I. 

I54«  R-  COPLAND  Gafyea's  Terapcut.  7  I)  ij  b,  The  which 
wold  indyke  the  curacyon. 

t  Indila-table,  a.  Obs.  -,-an  -  °.  [Ix- :).]   Not 

dilatable.     Hence  t  Indilatability,  incapability 
of  being  dilated  or  distended. 

1783  POTT  Chirurg.  Wits.  II.  ,(9  Who  can  tell  what  may 
be  the  consequence  of.  .this  indilatability 

t  Indila-tely,  atfr.  .SV.  o/>s.  Also  6-7  indi- 
latlie,  -laitlie.  [f.  L\-  '•'•  +  dilate,  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of 
DILATE  «'.l  to  delay +  -I.Y  2,]  Without  delay  ;  im- 

•  tely,  forthwith. 

1572  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  181 
We  require  you  indilatlie,  upon  the  recept  heereof  to  proceed 
in.    1579  Sc,    \cti  J.is.  I'/  11814)  III.  138/2    I 


INDIP. 

The  refuiss  or  inhabilite  of  ony  persone.  .to  pay  he  saidis 
panes  respectiue,  presentlie  and  indilaitlie. 

t  Indicatory,  a.  uh.  ,-are~*.  [Ix-:l.]  Not 
clilatoty ;  expeditious. 

1654  tr.  Cornwall!?  Let.  to  Sp.  King  in  Cabala  Supp.  105 
Since  you  have  firmed . .  new  orders . .  you  would  be  pleased 
in  like  manner  to  give  them  a  new  form  of  indilatorv 
execution. 

Indileucin  (indi^-sin).    Chem.     [f.  INDI-  + 
Gr.  Xeu/t-os  white  +  -IX.]     A  substance,  C1CH22N2O, 
obtained,  in  colourless  glistening  needles,  by  reduc- 
tion of  indimbin  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid. 
1889  MORLEY  &  MriR  Watts'  Pie!.  Ch,-m.  II   760/1 
I  Indi'ligence.    Obs.     fad.  I.,  nidiligeiitia,  f. 
n/-    IN-  ::)  +  ittligfiitia  DILIGENCE.] 

1.  V  ant  of  diligence  or  application;  inconstancy 
or  negligence  in  effort;  indolence,  sloth. 

1496  Sc.  Aels  Jas.  //'(iSii)  II.  238/2  Gif  thai  be  notit 
of  Indulgence  or  sleuth  barm,  bat  bai  be  punyst  be  be 
kingis  gude  grace.  1604  EDMONDS  Obar-.:  ( '.,•>„>•'.<  Comix. 
61  Ihe  arime  was  distressed  for  want  of  corne  by  reason  of 
the  povertie  of  the  lioij  and  the  indiligence  of  the  Hedui. 
1658  Pmi.i.irs.  huliligcnce,  want  of  diligence,  sloth. 

2.  \\  ant  of  attention  ;  heedlessness.  carelessness. 
1636   B.   JONSON    Discov.,   De   optima    'scripte-re    Wks. 

(Rtldg.)  760/1  Is  it  not  as  great  an  indignity,  that  an  excel- 
lent conceit  and  capacity,  by  the  indiligence  of  an  idle 
tongue,  should  be  disgrac'd?  1651  JKR.  TAYLOR  Serm.for 
1  ear  i.  iii.  38  It  is  with  much  errour  and  great  indiligence 
usually  taught  in  this  question,  that  (etc.). 

t  Indiligent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  indili^ent-dn. 
f.  in-  (IN-  ")+  diligent-em  attentive,  careful;  cf.  F. 
indiligent  (Montaigne,  i6th  c.).] 

1.  Not  diligent ;  idle,  slothful. 

1633  I^P-  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  50  So  is  the  unfaithfull 
and  indiligent  man  apt  to  lay  the  fault  upon  his  Maker. 
1670  Evn  YS  Con:  20  Jan.,  I  easily  believe  his  Majestie  will 
neither  believe  the  time  long  nor  me  altogether  indiliigent  if 
he  do  not  receive  this  Historic  so  soone  as  otherwise  he 
might  have  expected. 

2.  Inattentive,  heedless,  careless. 

1549  CHALONER  Erasm.  on  Folly  P  iij  a,  They  are  indili- 
gent remembrerers  what  is  written  in  many  places  of  scripture 
concerning  tbeyr  duties.  01617  BAYNE  On  cW. 'ss.  i.-ii. 
(1634)  up  There  is  such  an  indiligent  carelesnesse  that  we 
let  them  hang  in  the  ayre.  1658  W.  BURTON  It  in.  Anton.  26  As 
will  easily  appear  to  the  not  indiligent  Reader  of  Beda.  1738 
WARBURTON  Div.  Legal.  I.  22  The  most  indiligent  observer. 

Hence  f  Indi'lig-ently  adv.,  without  diligence. 
ai63xDoNNE.SVrw/.  c.  IV.  309  Let  us.  .not  pray,  not  preach, 
not  hear,  slackly.  .suddenly,  unadvisedly,  extemporally, 
occasionally,  indiligently.  "a  1656  Bp.  HALL  Kern.  11'i-x., 
Specialities  (1660)  5  After  I  had  spent  some  years  (not  alto- 
gether indiligtntly)  under  the  ferule  of  such  Masters.  1775 
E.  HARWOOD  Classics  Pref.  n  (Jod.),  I  have  not  indiligently 
revised  the  whole. 

I  Indi-m,  v.  0/>s.  ran-',  [f.  Ix--'  +  DIM  r-.] 
tnins.  To  make  01  render  dim  ;  to  dim. 

11520  BARCLAY  jfngurth.  (Pynson,  ed.  2"  763,  That  the 
ayre  therwith  was  mdymcd. 

Indime'nsible,  a.  rare—1,  [f.  IN-  S  +  dimcn- 
sible  Irom  DIMENSE  v.]  That  cannot  be  measured 
or  reduced  to  measure. 

1844  W.  H.  Mn.LSerm.  Tempt.  Christ  Notes  161  Things 
in  themselves  immutable  are  mingled.,  the  Eternal  with 
time,  the  Indimensible  with  measure. 

Indime'nsional,  a.  rare-1.  [!N-S.]  Not 
dimensional ;  having  no  dimensions. 

1875  TAIT  in  Gii.  Words  No.  i.  20  One  of  the  most  singular 
facts  presented  to  the  human  mind  is  the  Indimensional 
character  of  space. 

t  Indimi  nisha'ble,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN- 3.] 
That  cannot  be  diminished  or  lessened. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851)  52  To  slight  and  brave  the 
indimmishable  Majestie  of  our  highest  Court,  the  Law-giving 
and  Sacred  Parliament.  1799  DAVY  in  T.  I  Vddovs  <  ',-ntrih. 
1'hys.  .(  /!/«•</.  KnowiUdgi  79  A  gas  or  gases  indiminishable 
by  nitrous  oxyd.  llnd.  167  note. 

Indin  (i'ndin).  Chem.  [f.  IXD-,  indigo-  +  -IN] 
A  crystalline  substance  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour, 
isomeric  with  indigo-blue. 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  345/2  India  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  sulphesathydi  .  It  is  isomeric  with 
White  indigo.  1865-72  WtmDM.  Chem.  III.  265  Indin 
forms  a  deep  rose-coloured  powder,  or  fine  microscopic 
needles,  insoluble  in  water. 

b.  Comb.:  indin-potassium  (.'  .  II,,  N..O.,  K), 
the  potassium  salt  of  indie  acid  ;  indinsvlphuric 
a,:d,inilinsnlphate,  etc.  Also,  as  a  second  element 
i  n  dibromindi)! ,  dich  lor  in  din ,  /n  'ill  indin .  n  ill  'in  din , 
compounds  of  indin  with  bromine,  chlorine,  etc. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  265  Indin-tetaoitem  .. 
nt. iy  he  prepared  ..by  warming  indin  moistened  with 
alcohol,  and  di^olvins;  it  in  strong  alcoholic  potash.  Hid. 
267  A  hot  solution  of  indinsulphuric  acid  mixed  with  excc^ 
of  a  potassium-alt  . .  deposits  the  indinsulphate  on  cooling 
in  interlaced  needles  of  a  dark-red  colour.  Ikid.  268  The 
barium-salt  evaporated  down  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
onverted  into  indinsulphate  of  barium. 

Hence  Indi'nic  a.,  obs.  synonym  of  IXDIC  a.  q.v. 

Inding,  Sc.  variant  of  INDIGX. 

tlndi'p,  v.     Obs.     Also  endip.     [f.  IN-  l  + 
VilW.     Cf.  Uu.  indippeii]     trains.    To  dip  in. 

1596  R.  L[IKCIIE]  Diella,  Don  Diego  (1877)  82  Sacred 
.rides  endip  my  quill  Within  the  holy  waters  of  your 
spring.  1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Tri.  n.  xi,  Whose 
garment  was  before  indint  in  blood.  1631  Ctlrstina  VI.  77 
That  poyson.  .wherewith  that  cruel  shot  of  Cupid  hath  it's 
sharpe  point  deepely  indipped. 


INDIPPING. 

Hence  t  Indi'pping  vbl.  sb. 

a  1564  BECON  Cert,  Art.  Chr.  Relig.  in  Prayers,  etc. 
(Parker  Soc.)  415  Julius  the  pope .. doth  utterly  forbid  such 
intinction  or  inclipping,  and  commandeth  that  the  cup 
should  severally  be  taken  by  itself. 

Indirect  (indire'kt),  a.  [a.  F.  indirect  11364 
in  Godcf.  Compl.},  or  ad.  I.,  indirecttts  (Quintilian), 
t.  /;/-  (lN-3)  +  dlrectits  DIRECT.]  Not  direct. 

1.  Of  a  way,  path,  or  course :  Not  straight ; 
crooked,  devious;  also  of  a  movement:  Oblique. 
(Chiefly J/?i?'.,  often  with  suggestion  of  b.) 

1474  CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  i  [If.  66]  The  quene  folow-eth . .  to 
a  place  indirect  in  the  maner  of  a  rook  in  to  the  black  poynt 
tofore  the  physicien  [CESSOLES  (ed.  1505,  h  1} :  Ad  locum  in- 
dircctiiw  tid  Diodnm  Kochi  in  yttattro  nigro  ante  mediating. 
!595  C.  MIDDLETOM  Swimming  8  Unorderly  labouring  in 
the  water,  they  by  the  indirect  mooving  of  their  bodyes  pull 
downe  themselves.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /(",  iv.  v.  185 
Heauen  knowes . .  By  what  by-pathes,  and  indirect  crook VI- 
ways  1  met  this  Crowne.  1638  SUCKLING  Aglattra  i.  i. 
(1646)  6  The  indirect  way's  the  nearest.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
xi.  631  O  pittie  and  shame,  that  they. .should  turn  aside  to 
tread  Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint !  iTfaCnuRCHlLL 
Ghost  702  By  ways  oblique  and  indirect. 

b.  Of  actions  or  feelings :  Not  straightforward 
and  honest ;  not  fair  and  open ;  '  crooked ',  deceit- 
ful, corrupt.  (Also  of  persons  :  see  DIRECT  a.  5  b.) 


1570  Act  IT,  Eliz.  c.  ia  §" T.  Livings  . .  may  not  by  corrupt 
and  indirect  Dealings  be_traosfem 
SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  iii.   in 


gs  be  transferred  to  other  Uses.  1604 
Did  you,  by  indirect  and  forced 
•son  this  yong  Maides  affections  1 


courses  Subdue,  and  poyson  J  - 

a  1653  GOUGE  Comm.  Hebr.  xiii.  5  Whatsoever  is  by  force 
or  fraud,  by  stealing,  lying,  or  any  other  indirect  course 
gotten,  is  an  effect  of  covetousnesse.  1696  PHILLIPS, 
Indira!,  said  of  a  thing  done  by  ill  Practice,  or  under-hand 
Dealing,  or  by  foul  means,  contrary  to  Law  and  Custom. 
1708  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4422/7  One  of  Her  Majesty's  .. 
Secretaries  of  State  receiv'd  a  Letter,  .promising  discovery 
of  several  indirect  Practices.  1717  SWIFT  Poison.  E.Curll 
Wks.  1755  III.  i.  150,  I  do  sincerely  pray  forgiveness  for 
those  indirect  methods  I  have  pursued  in  inventing  new 
titles  to  old  books,  putting  authors'  names  to  things  they 
never  saw.  S:c. 

C.  Of  a  succession,  title,  etc. :   Not  descending 
or  derived  in  a  straight  line. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  105  His  Title,  the  which 
wee  finde  Too  indirect,  for  long  continuance. 

2.  Not  taking  the  straight  or  nearest  course  to  the 
end  in  view ;  not  going  straight  to  the  point ;  not 
acting  or  exercised  with  direct  force  ;  round-about. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  n.  iii.  (1886)  19  All  maner  of 
waies  are  to  be  used,  direct  and  indirect.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Refl.  Introd.  Pref.  (1848)  32  To  condemn  Figurative  and  In- 
direct ways  of  conveying  ev'n  Serious  and  Sacred  matters, 
is  to  forget  How  often  Christ  himself  made  use  of  Parables. 
1720  WATF.RLAND  Eight  Serm.  237  The  implicite  or  indirect 


TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  4  The  place  of  direct  records 
has  to  be  supplied,  in  great  measure,  by  indirect  evidence. 
b.  Logic.  (See  quots..  and  DIRECT  a.  40.) 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Indirecl  Modes,  of  syllogisms, 
in  logic,  are  the  five  last  modes  of  the  first  figure.  .It  is  the 
conversion  of  the  conclusion  which  renders  the  modes  in- 
direct    1818  WHATELY  Rhet.  I.  ii.  §  i  in  F.ncycl.  Mttrof.  258/1 


showing  that  an  absurd  Conclusion  may  fairly  be  deduced 
from  the  Proposition  in  question.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON 
/  aivs  Th.  §  127.  271  Showing  that  something  impossible  or 
absurd  follows  from  contradicting  our  conclusion  is  called 
indirect  demonstration.  1864  BCHVEN  Logic  v.  141  Indirect . . 
predication  was . .  that . .  in  which  the  species  was  predicated 


Logic  (ed.  2)  iv.  iv.  §  128  I.  353  Reduction  is  indirect  when 
a  new  syllogism  is  formed  which  establishes  the  validity  of 
the  original  conclusion  by  showing  the  illegitimacy  of  its 


Contradictory. 

c.  Pol.  £fon.  Of  taxation  :  Not  levied  directly 
upon  the  person  on  whom  it  ultimately  falls,  but 
charged  in  some  other  way,  esp.  upon  the  pro- 
duction or  importation  of  articles  of  use  or  con- 
sumption, the  price  of  which  is  thereby  augmented 
to  the  consumer,  who  thus  pays  the  tax  in  the  form 
of  increased  price.  Cf.  DIRECT  a.  6  e. 

1801  A  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  192  That  which  is 
called  the  direct  tax.  .was  always  insisted  upon  by  them  as 
preferable  to  taxes  of  the  indirect  kind.  1845  [see  DIRECT  a. 
6  e]  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Earn.  xxii.  (1876)  287  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes  raised  in  this  and  in  most  other  civilised 
countries  are  known  as  indirect.  They  consist  m  the  levy 
of  imposts  on  articles  of  consumption  [etc.).  18*4  J.  KAK 
Conlemf.  Sot  ialism  i.  37  Customs  and  indirect  taxation  of 
different  kinds.  .  . 

3.  Gram,  t  a.  Indirect  relation,  the  syntactical 
relation  between  two  words  which  are  not  in  full 
grammatical  concord. 

™  »  n       7-tr     r* 
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wliich  conform  it  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
repoiter ;  oblique  :  opposed  to  DIRECT  a.  6  b. 

The  idioms  of  different  languages  differ  widely  in  respect 
to  indirect  construction.    In  English, indirect  sen: 
usual!',  <-il  or  understood. 

Thus,  a  speaker's  a  !  i   v,  ill  nut  go  unless  you  use 

force',  are  reported  indirectly,  by  the  pr  .!,  as 

'he  said  [that]  he  would  not  go  unless  I  used  fu«j ',  by 
a  third  party  as  '  he  told  X.  [that]  he  would  not  go,  unless 
heiX.)used  force'.  The  question  '  Do  you  know  me?1  be- 
comes, in  indirect  narration,  '  He  asked  me  if  1  knew  him  ', 
and  '  he  asked  X.  if  he  knew  him  '. 

1866  MASOX  Ent;:  dram.  (ed.  7)  in  In  such  senten<  ^ 
the  dependent  clauses  are  indirect  questions.  1866  W.  K. 
JELF  Grk.  Grant,  (ed.  4)  §  886  II.  627  Indirect  interrog. 
sentences.  1870-7  MOL-LTOS  tr.  U'tncr's  N.  T.  Gram.  III. 
§  60.  9  When  words  spoken  by  others  are  quoted,  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  brought  into  the  structure  of  the  sentence  in 
the  indirect  construction.  1879  RonY  Lai.  Gram.  II.  342 
When  a  statement,  question  [etc.]  is  reported  in  a  form  which 
makes  it  dependent  in  construction  on  some  such  words 
as  saiif,  the  language  is  said  to  be  oblique  or  indirect. 

c.  Indirect  object  (^see  quots.). 

1879  ROBY  Lat.  Gram.  II.  54  The  indirect  object  is  the 
person  (or  thing)  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  an  action., 
although  not  directly  or  primarily  acted  on.  1881  MASON 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  24)  149  The  Indirect  Object  of  a  verb 
denotes  that  which  is  indirectly  affected  by  an  action,  but  is 
not  the  immediate  object  or  product  of  it,  as  'Give  him  the 
book ',  '  Make  me  a  coat '. 

d.  Indirect  passive,  a  passive  verb  having  for  its 
subject  the  indirect  object  of  the  active  voice,  as 
/  was  told  it ;    he  was  refused  admittance ;    the 
mayor  is  given  po'ver  and  authority  (see  GIVE  v. 
2) ;  also,  a  passive  voice  formed  on  an  intransitive 
verb  construed  with  a  preposition,  the  prepositional 
object  becoming  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb, 
while  the  preposition  becomes  adverbial,  as  they 
have   spoken    to    him,    he   has    been    spoken    to; 
many  run  after  her,  she  is  much  run  after. 

4.  Not  directly  aimed  at  or  attained  ;  not  imme- 
diately resulting  from  an  action  or  cause. 

1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xxxix,  He  is  one  who  will  neither 
seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a  specious  road,  nor  take  an 
evil  path  to  gain  a  real  good  purpose.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  95  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacrifice 
. .  his  salary  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  far 
larger  indirect  emoluments  of  his  office.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  9  Happiness  is  not  the  direct  aim,  but  the 
indirect  consequence  of  the  good  government. 

Indire-Cted,  a.  rare.  [IN-  3.]  Not  directed 
j  or  guided. 

1601  CORNWALLYES  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  71  Have  fixed 
their  indirected  steppes  upon  Arts  unprofitable.  1819 
CRADUE  Talcs  of  Hall  IV.  228,  I  pray'd  in  heart  an  in- 
directed  prayer. 

Indirection  (indire-kpn).  [f.  INDIRECT,  after 
DIRECTION.] 

1.  Indirect   movement  or  action ;    a  devious  or 
circuitous  course  to  some  end ;  round-about  means 

i    or   method.     By  indirection,  by  indirect   means, 
indirectly. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  II.  i.  65  And  thus  doe  we.. By  indirec- 
tions finde  directions  out.  1634  FORD  /'.  U'arkeck  III.  ill, 
If  king  James,  By  any  indirection,  should  perceive  My 
coming  near  your  court,  I  doubt  the  issue  Of  my  employ- 
ment. 1673  S.  C.  Art  of  Complaisance  75  These  were  the 
effects  of  real  merit  and  virtue,  which  still  sheds  a  luster 
on  the  rest,  and  not  of  indirection.  1856  EMERSON  hng. 
Trails  .\iii.  211  Oxford  also  has  its  merits.  ..  Whether  in 
course  or  by  indirection,  ..  education  according  to  the 
English  notion  of  it  is  arrived  at.  1879  J.  BfRROrcHS 
Locusts  f,  II'.  Honey  11884)  '°°  Tne  "•it""'  is  ..  to  be 
understood,  not  by  rule,  but  by  subtle  signs  and  indirections. 
1888  Q  Re-.:  Oct.  407  As  is  always  the  case  with  good  critics, 
Mr.  Arnold  worked  more  by  indirection  and  suggestion  than 
by  sheer  delivery  of  judgment. 

b.  In  literal  sense  :  An  indirect  or  devious  way. 
1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  4-  //.  Jrnh.  (1872)  I.  16  Through 
ome  other  indirections  we  at  last  found  the  Rue  Bergere. 

2.  Want  of  straightforwardness  in  action;  an  act, 
or  practice,  which  is  not  straightforward  and  honest ; 
deceit;  malpractice. 


INDISCERNIBLE. 

tb.   By  crooked  methods;  wrongfully,  unfairly, 
dishonestly.  06s. 
1580  II 

'599 

•-•«.  / ',  u.  iv. 

un.    1603 

:ectly  ooteined  the  \  i 

t  C.  Not  to  the  ; 

1596  SIHKS.  t  Urn.  i  .  nioynted  Chat 

Made  me  to  an  itf   , 


Indirectly  indire-ktli),  a,lv.  Also  6  mdy- 
rectly.  [f.  INDIHECT  +  -i.v  ^ ;  in  early  use  pern. 
f.lN-3  +  DIKF.CTLY.]  In  an  indirect  way  or  manner ; 

not  directly. 

1.  Not  in  a  straight  line  or  with  a  straight  course  ; 
circuitously ;  obliquely.  Now  rare. 


LANGL.   P.    PI.  C.   iv.  344   Qi">b  1*   kynge  to  con. 
'  knowen  ich  wolde  What  is  relacion  reel  and  m- 


couete         e 

oute  [case]  to  cacche  [to]  and  come  to  bo|,e  numbres. 

b    Of  speech  or  narration  :    Put  m  a  reported 
form,  not  in  the  speaker's  own  words,  but  with 
the    changes   of  pronouns,    persons,   tenses,    etc. 
Vor,.  V. 


No.  lot'f   i  The  Indirection  and  Artifice  which  is  used 


seen  indistinctly. 


and,  if  possible,  to  turn  off  l;  • 

2.  liy  indirect  action,  means,  connexion,  agency, 
or  instrumentality;  through  some  intervening  ]>cr- 
son  or  thing  ;  mediately. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dicta  56  The  lyf  Jugeth  in- 
derectly  amongis  the  dede.      1596  Piigr.  I  > 
1531)  165  Eyther  immediatly  or  medially,  that  is  to  say, 
without  meane,  or  by  some  meane,  directly  or  iru 
1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  199  Whereof  any  person  is  not 
capable  directly  or  by  himselfe,  he  is  not  capable  thereof, 
indirectly  or  by  an  other.     1655  SIR   E.  NICHOI  • 
Papers  (Camden>   II.   172  Tell  vs   freely  whether  ..  Tom 
Chichly   holds  any  correspondence  directly  or   indirectly 
with  Secretaric  Nich.     1776  ADAM  Si 
(1869)  II.  466  The  state  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  dif 
proportionally,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects,  CT, 
it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expense,  which. 
will  in  most  cases  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  revenue. 
1885  TAIT  l'rof>.  Matter  iii.  y  ^4.  26  Its  weight,  except  indi- 
rectly through  friction,  has  nothing  to  do  v.  i 

b.  Not  in  express  terms ;  by  suggestion  or  im- 
plication. 

1594  SHAKS.  Ritli.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  225  Whose  hand  soeuer 
lanch'd  their  tender  hearts,  Thy  head  (all  indirectly)  gaue 
direction.  1613  WITHER  Abuses  iv.  in  Jr.7 
If  to  the  Father  they  dispraise  the  Sonne,  It  shall  be  slily 
indirectly  done.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  230  The 
question,  .has  been  already  asked  and  indirectly  answered 
in  the  Meno.  1882  WESTCOTT  St.  John  Introd.  5  What  then 
is  the  evidence  which  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  bears  to  its 
authorship,  first  indirectly,  and  next  directly  ? 

3.  Gram.  In  or  by  indirect  or  oblique  oration 
see  INDIHECT  a.  jb). 

1877  MOI'LTON  tr.  ll'int-r's  A".  T.  Grant,  in.  §  60.  2  When 
a  writer  has  begun  by  quoting  words  indirectly,  he  will  fre- 
quently pass  very  quickly  into  the  oratio  directa. 

Indirectness  vi  ndire'ktnts).  [f.  INDIRECT  a. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  indirect ;  want  of 
directness  or  straightforwardness. 

1618  WITHER  Brit.  Rentemt.\\\.  1581  Is  thy  Sov'raynes 
path  Unequall?  or  is't  rather  thine  which  hath  Such  in- 
directnesse?  1654  W.  MOI'NTACUP.  De-.'ou:  Ess.  n .  vii.  §  5. 142 
The  maligners  of  this  doctrine  of  Purgatorie,  have  methinks, 
us'd  a  worse  kind  of  indirectness  in  their  exposure  of  it. 
1790  PALEY  Jior.r  rani.  1.4  This  very  indirectness  and  sub- 
tilty  is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to  the  example. 
1821-30  LD.  COCKBURN  3Iim.  iii.  it  74  14°  Indirectness  was 
.  .entirely  foreign  to  his  manly  nature. 

Indiretin  (indin-tin  .  Cfiem.  [CIn»-  +  Gr. 
farivri  resin  +  -IN.]  A  dark-brown  shining  resin, 
C18H17NOr,,  one  of  the  components  of  indigo- 
brown!  obtained  by  decomposition  of  indican. 

1865-72  WATIS  />/<-/.  Ckim.  III.  248  The  indiretin  which 
still  remains  in  solution  is  separated  by  ammonia.  1889  [see 
IKDK 

Indirubin    imlinrbin  .    Cheat.    \ 
I,,  rttli-er  red  +  -is.]     A  substance,  isomeric  with 
indigo-blue,  obtained  by  decomposition  of  indican, 
crystallizing  in  long  purple  metallic-shiningneedles. 
Also  called  indi^o-purpunn  and  indigo-red. 

1859  [see  INDICAN].     1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Cliem.  III.  949 
On.  .exposing  the  filtrate  to  the  air,  a  purple-red  deposit  is 
formed,  consisting  of  indirubin.     1881  Xatvrt  X  X 
Tlic  red  isomcride  of  indigo-blue,  Indirubin  ..  py- 
splendid   red  colour,  but  lias  little  or  no  tinctorial  power. 
1889  MOKLEV&  MI-IR  ll'atts'  Diet.  Cliem.  II.  759  i  When 
fresh  indican  solution  is  mixed  with  strong  acid  and  boiled, 
only  indigo  and  indiglucin  are  obtained,  I  lit  if  the  indican 
solution  is  previously  boiled  for  a  short  time  indirubin  is  also 

Ti'ndisce-rned,  a.    06s.  rare-        [IN-3] 

Not  di-  ^tinct. 

,6sa  ( ;  The  study  and  search    proves 

'    veryconfused,  indiscerned.  unsafe,  and  pernicious. 

Indiscernible  (indtounlb'l  .  «•  an<l  sb.  Also 
7 -able.  [f.  IN-  "»•£  :  cf.  K.  indiscent- 

al'le  (i?S2  in  H:itz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.     1.   Incapable  ot  being  ill 
imperceptible 

1635  S  •     Dcw  •  ,f?"'Ih  do*n 

ernible  drops.     ,64,. 

nnkeit..indisLernahIe.     1664  P 

Animal 

cernabl-.    1754 

..  Jahnstont  34  A  rapid  Ic 

rn'ihle  by  male  eye.     ,879  CM..  «-  R<«sr,T,  S«k  *f. 
.  given  moment  discernible  01 

cerni:  i°"- 

2.  That  cannot  be  distinguished  (from  something 
else^ ;  indistinguishable.  Obs.  or  <; 

]6.6  Si  Pirxd.  F.f.  in.  xxv.  176  That  red  a^nd 

satiguineous  humor  . .  affording  in  linnen  or  paper  an  indis- 

hie  tincture  from  blood.     18.5  WATSRTON  Hand.  .V. 


INDISCERNIBLENESS. 

•\nter  I.  i337J  79  The  mountains  gradually  retire,  .till  they 
are  indiscernible  from  the  clouds  in  which  they  are  involved. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  thing-  (animal,  etc.)  that  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  senses. 

1835  KiRBY//oA  4/HSt./tniw.<i3$s\  1. 162  The  infusories, 
or  as  they  have  been  also  called  animalcules,  microscopic 
animals,  acrita  or  indiscernible^. 

2.  Mttaph.  A  thing  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  some  other  thing  or  things. 

Idfniity  of  indiscernible*  :  the  doctrine  that  things  can- 
not exist  together  as  separate  entities  unless  they  have  dif- 
ferent attributes. 

1717  S  CLARKE  Lcibnit-  ^th  Paper  173  The  SnppO 
of  i«-o  Indiscernibles,  such  as  two  Pieces  of  Matter  per- 
fectly alike,  seems  indeed  to  be  possible  in  abstract  Terms. 
1877  E.  CAIRO  Phi  las.  Kant  Introd.  v.  82  Where  there  is  no 
difference,  there  is  no  activity,  and  hence  no  substance  or 
individuality.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  '  iden- 
tity of  indiscernibles  '.  1881  Sat.  A'r:'.  n  Mar.  289  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  ingenuity  in  detecting  the  non-identity  of 
indiscernibles  . .  has  been  sharpened  by  this  matter  to  a 
preternatural  degree. 

Hence  Indisce'rnibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
indiscernible  ;  Indisce  rnibly  adv.t  in  an  indis- 
cernible manner,  imperceptibly. 

1643  T.  GOODWIN  Child  of  Night  61  He  is  able  indiscernibly 
to  communicate  all  his  f.ilse  reasonings.  1648  HAMMOND 
Sfrttt.  iv.  Wks.  1684  IV.  494,  I  should  have  shew'd  you  also 
the  indiscernibleness  (to  the  eye  of  man>  of  the  difference 
of  these  distant  states.  1821  Di.  QUINCF.V  Richter  Wks. 
1860  XIV.  117  The  pathetic  and  the  humorous,  .melt  indis- 
cernibly into  each  other.  1885  Sat.  Rev.  30  May  717  The 
human  mind  is  seldom  found  in  such  a  state  of  indiscernible- 
ness. 

t  Indisce'rning,  a.  Obs.  rare.   [IN--  3.]   Not 

discerning. 

1660  Nr.  INGELO  fienth<olio*f  Urania  11682)  II.  126  That  so    j 
many  varieties,  .should  rise  out  of  Matter  by  a  blind  scuttle 
of  indiscerning  Principles,  is.  .an  absurd  Phancy. 

t  Indisce  rpible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ix-s  +  DIS- 
CERPIBLE.]  =  INDISCEKPTIBLE. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Sent  (1662)  in  A  Soul.,  is  a  Spirit, 
and  therefore  of  an  Indivisible,  that  is,  of  an  Indiscerpible, 
Essence.  i66>  GLANVILL  Lux  Orient,  iv.  (1682)  35  The 
soul,  which  is  immortal  and  indiscerpible.  1703  KELSF.Y 
St-rm.  224  Some  Philosophers  make  it  [the  Soul]  a  Sub- 
stance indiscerpible,  that  it  cannot  be  divided.  1721  WOL- 
I.ASTON  Relig.  Xat.  ix.  189  That  there  should  be  atoms, 
whose  parts  are.  .indiscerpible.  1837-0  H  ALLAH  /fist.  Lit. 
III.  in.  iii.  §63  If. .we  could  know  the  internal  structure  , 
of  one  primary  atom,  and  could  tell . .  through  what  constant 
laws  its  component,  though  indiscerpible,  molecules,  the 
atoms  of  atoms,  attract,  retain,  and  repel  each  other. 

Hence  f  Indiscerpibi  lity,  f  Indisce-rpible- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  indiscerpible;  f  Indis- 
ce rpibly  adv.,  in  an  indiscerpible  manner. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  Pref.  (1662)  7  Endowing  it 
with  such  Attributes  as  are  essential  to  it,  as  Indiscerpibuity 
is  to  the  Soul  of  Alan.  i678Ci:D\voRTH  Intell.  Syst.  Contents 
(i.  v.  833)  Something,  .extended  otherwise  than  Body,  so  as  to 
be  penetrable  thereof,  and  tndiscerpibly  one  with  itself  and 
self-active.  1682  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glawilfs  Lnx  O.f?.?.2 
An  Indiscerpibleness  not  arising  from  thinner  and  thinner 
parts  of  matter.  1721  BAII.F.V,  indisetrf&iHtyi  a  beinii  in- 
seperable. 

Indiscerptible  (indisS'jptfb'l),  a.  [f.  IN-  '•>> 
+  DISCERPTIBLE.]  Incapable  of  being  divided  into 
parts;  not  destructible  by  dissolution  of  parts. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  J.  Wks.  1874  I.  21  There  is  no  . . 
reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolution  . .  of  the  living 
being,  even  though  it  should  not  be  absolutely  indiscerptible. 
I759  JOHXSON  Rasselas  xlvii,  A  power  impassive  and  indis- 
cerptible. 11848  R.  \V.  HAMILTON  Kew.  fy  Punishm.  v. 
(1853)  216  The  soul  has  no  parts  to  be  separated  :  in  Butler's 
phrase,  it  is  indiscerptible.  1880  PRITCHARD  mC/innhninn 
No.  5. 330  Definite  groups  or  clusters  of  indiscerptible  atoms 
are  associated,  we  believe,  into  molecules. 

Hence Indiacerptibi  lity, Indisce-rptibleness, 
the  quality  of  being  indiscerptible  ;  Indisce  *rpti 
bly  adv. 

1755  JOMNSOV,  ImdisetrftibiKtyi  incapability  of  dissolution, 
1775  ASH,  IndtKfrftibkius*,  18*5  K.  P.  WARD  Trcmaiit,.' 
III.  ix.  83  The  indiscerptibility  of  thought  ..is,  in  truth,  the 
great  argument  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  proof 
<i  priori.  1855  DE  <JuiN'  i  Y  in  '  H.  A.  Page'  Life  '1877 
II.  xviii.  128  Its  indiscerptibility  or  non-liability  to  violent 
separation. 

Indisciplinable   indtopUnlbl),  a.   [f.  IN-  •• 

+  DISCIFLINABLE:  cf.  I'",  indiscipliiiable  (1580  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]     Incapable  of  being,  disciplined  ; 
not  amenable  to  discipline  ;  intractable. 
1600  ABP.  ABBOT  Exp.  Jonah  354  Their  rudeness  and  in- 
clinable barbarisme.     a  1652  J.  S\inn  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  85 
Sense . .  which  is  the  most  indiscipfinable  thing  that  may  be.     ' 
a  1676  HALE  Provis.  Poor  Prcf.  i  Mason1,  Necessity  renders 
men  of  phlegmatic  and  dull  natures  stupid  and  indisciplin- 
;iMe.      1793  W.  OciuwiN  En<j.  cone.  Polit.  Justice  304,  311.     ! 
1814  SHELLEY   AVrv'.Tc  Hogg  (1886)   27  His  great  though 
indiscipliruiMe  energies. 

t  Indi'sciplinate,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
indisdplinat-Hs,  f.  in-  (Ix -•''*.  +disci/>ljnat-ns  DlS- 
CIPLIXATK:  cf.  K.  indiscipttnt^  Not  disciplined; 
not  subjected  to  discipline. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  iii.  43  Harde  &  ouerthwart 
inate  &  contrarioiisf.     1579  f.  KIKLI*  tr.  Of/- 
>-;>:.  l.)e<l.,  An  mdisciplinate  kinde  of  life. 

tlndisciplina'tion.  0/>s.  rare-1,    [ad.  late 

L.  indiscif,  f.  hi-  (Ix-  '•'•)  +  disciplina- 

lion-em  Di  v.J     Non-subjection  to  dis- 

cipline ;  undisciplined  conduct. 

t  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  in.  xii.  So  Lest  J>oti  engendre 
sclaundre  in  obir  [>oru?  indiscipline 
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Indiscipline  (mdi-siplin).  [f.  Ix  :t  + 
I'LINK,  or  a.  ]•'.  indiscipline  \  76^  in  1  latz.-Drmn.;.] 
Absence  or  lack  of  discipline  ;  want  of  the  order 
imposed  by  constituted  (esf>.  military)  authority 
upon  a  body  of  persons  amenabU-  to  it  ;  want  of 
the  order  and  method  acquired  by  training. 

1783  J.  ADAMS  U'ks.  (1854'  IX.  517  To  venture  upon  a 
piece  of  indiscipline,  in  order  to  secure  a  tolerable  peace. 
1792  Goi'v.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  \  //>/.'.  110321  II.  175 
My  former  letters  have  mentioned  the  indiscipline  of  the 
French  armies.  1812  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desf.  (1838* 
IX.  604  The  habits  of  indiscipline  and  insubordination  are 
that  even  those  corps  ..  are  in  as  bad  a  state.  1884 
GnnrJinn  ?i  May  769  Indiscipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 
1887  T.  HARDY  tt'oodlanders  II.  xvii.  310  Mental  indiscipline 
hindered  her  from  beginning  her  conversation. 

Iiiclisco'llSOlate,    «•     Oh.    rare.      [!N-:;] 
Not  disconsolate. 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Comber:'!  lie's  Polcxander  iv.  i.  164 
[They]  would  not  have  been  so  indisconsolate,  but  onely 
for  taking  off  Iphidamantus  discontent. 

Iiidiscoverable  indiskc-varab'l1),  //.  [f.  Ix-:i 
+  DISCOVERABLE.]  Not  discoverable  ;  not  to  be 
found  out  ;  undiscoverable. 

1640  QUARLES  Enchirid.  i.  (1641)  74  To  keepe  his  own 
designs  indiscoverable  to  his  Knemy.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal 
//",»•/./  it.  iii.  177  Conclusions  of  great  importance  to  be 
known,  and  otherwise  perhaps  indiscoverable.  1889  SWIN- 
BURNE Study  Ben  Jonson  21  The  artist,  the  scholar  .  .  is  as 
indiscoverable  as  the  spontaneous  humourist  or  poet. 

Hence  lndisco*verably  adv. 

1669  Addr.  hopeful  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  80  An  old  stout 
Carrack  .  .  lost  by  its  old  indiscoverably  growing  leakages. 

tin-discovered,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N-;''.] 
Not  discovered  ;  undiscovered. 

1663  Cou-i.F.v  1',-rses  sw,  Occas.,  Ode  Drake's  Chair  iv, 
Lanch  forth  into  an  indiscovered  Sea. 

t  IndiscO'Very.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  IN-  :'•.]  Non- 
discovery  ;  failure  to  discover  or  find  out. 

1629  N.  CARPENTER  Achitopkel  \.  8  The  indiscovery  of  such 
mens  natures  causeth.  .their  worst  actions  to  carry  the  best 
construction.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /:"/.  vi.  xii.  338 
The  collaterall  verity,  may  unto  reasonable  speculations, 
requite  the  capital!  indiscovery. 

Indiscreet  Jndiskrrt),  a.  Forms  :  5  indys-, 
5-7  indiscrete,  6  Sc.  -creit,  (7  -create),  6-  -creet. 
[prob.  a.  F.  indiscret,  -crete  (though  this  is  cited 
only  of  i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  )  =  It.,  Sp.  indi$creto\ 
or  directly  ad.  I,,  indiscretus,  in  a  late  or  med.l,. 
sense  :  see  note  to  DISCRKET  a.  The  direct  repr. 
of  the  L.  word  in  its  classical  sense  is  INDISCRETE.] 
Not  discreet,  without  discretion. 

fl.  Without  discernment  or  soundjudgement.  Obs. 

1413  Pilgr.  S<nvle  (Caxton  1483)  in.  viil.  55  So  haue  they 
ben  forfaren  with  indUrrete  sorowe,  as  was  cursyd  C'ayn 
the  fyrst  borne  child.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  319 
Indiscrete  men  stipposede  hym  to  haue  the  wynde  in  his 
gouernaile  and  powere.  <~  1450  MVRC  825  Leste  indyscrete 
hys  prest  were  Hys  confessyone  for  to  here.  £1611  CHAIJ- 
MAN  Iliad  ii.  (1884)  36  O  Priam  !  thou  art  always  pleased 
with  indiscreet  advice.  1617  CORNWAU.YFS  A'ss.,  Praise 
Rich.  Ill  (ed.  2)  Ciij,  The  partiall  writings  of  indiscreet 
chroniclers.  1675  BOVLE  Reconcil.  Reason  <$•  Relig.  i.  i. 
Wks.  1772  IV.  158  There  are  others,  who,  out  of  an  indis- 
crete devotion,  are  so  solicitous  to  increase  the  number  and 
the  wonderfulness  of  mysteries. 

2.  Injudicious  or  imprudent  in  speech  or  action; 
inconsiderate;  unadvised,  unwary. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  31  It  would  ill  become  me  to 
be  vaine,  indiscreet,  or  a  foole,  1656  Nicholas  Papers 
III.  280  That  it  may  bee  know-en  where  to  lay  the  blame  of 
so  indiscreete,  if  not  malicious,  a  reporte.  1661  BAXTER 
Mor.  Prognost.  i.  P  84.  17  The  younger,  and  incliscreett-r 
passionate  sort.  11715  KUKXET  Oum  Time  (17661  I.  369 
The  indiscreetest  and  wildest  creature  thru  ever  was  in  a 
court.  1742  JARVIS  Qm'.r.  n.  Ixxii,  liy  his  indiscreet  zeal 
the  object  would  be  lost.  1857  RCSKIN  Pol.  Ji*.on.  Art  \. 
(1868)  35  You  may  do  much  harm  by  indiscreet  praise  and 
by  indiscreet  blame.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Dtr.  iii,  The 
younger  sister  had  been  indiscreet,  .in  her  marriages. 

3.  Sc.  Uncivil,  impolite. 

1727  P.  \\'ALKER  Life  Peden  To  Rdr.  117281  4  Others,  .gave 
me  indiscreet,  upbraiding  Language,  calling  me  a  vile  old 
Apostate.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker.  (1882)  I.  225,  '  I  think 
I  never  saw  so  ill-bred  a  man  '.  'I  can't  just  say  that,  Bell  ', 
said  her  mother,  '  I'm  sure  he  was  nowise  indiscreet  '. 

Hence  Indiscree'tness,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
discreet, indiscretion. 

1658  A  Fox  Witrtz'  Snrg.  i.  iii.  n  Through  this  rashness 
;md  indiscreetness  most  dangerous  and  worst  symptoms  are 
caused.  185*  DICKENS  Bttmk  Ho.  liv,  I'm  surprised  at  tlie 
indiscreetness  you  commit. 

Indiscreetly  (indiskrrtli  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.] 

1.  In  an    indiscreet   manner  ;    with   or   through 
want  of  discernment,  judgement,  or  prudence. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Iniitatione  in.  viii.  74  Somme  uidiscretly  for 
grace  of  deuocion  haue  destroyed  hemself.  1535  Act  27 
Hen.  F7//,  c.  10  §  i  They  .  .  doo  many  times  dispose  in- 
discretely  and  vnaduisedly  their  landes  and  inheritances. 
1634  M  \SSINGER  I'  cry  \\'e-man  \.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  3682 
"Twas  done  indiscreetly.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Janet  xni. 
viii,  It  should  be  a  warning  to  all  persons  (says  she,  looking 
at  her  daughters)  how  they  marry  indiscreetly.  1825  ! 
THAM  Ration.  7\c~L>.  Wks.  1043  H-  -I0  Astonished  that 
lators  have  so  indiscreetly  multiplied  the  operation-*  whk-li 
tend  to  weaken  its  [veracity's]  influence. 

2.  Sc.   Uncivilly,  impolitely. 

^37-50  Row  Hist.  A'lVvfriWodrow  Soc.  )  312,   I  hope  you 
will  not  use  me  so  indiscreetlie  as  did  one  Mr  David  Calder-    i 
wood  when  I  was  comeing  OIK 


INDISCRIMINATE 

Indiscrete  Jndiskr;~t),a.  Also  7  indiscreet, 
[ad.  L.  indist>;~t-us  unseparattd.  undistinguished: 
see  IN-"  and  DISCRETE,  and  cf.  the  differentiated 

[NDIBOBBT.] 

1 1.  Not  distinctly  separate  or  distinguishable  from 
contiguous  objects  or  parts. 

1608  Tiii'SF.u.  Serpent*  (1658)629^6  Ammodyte,  indis. 
creet  on  the  Land  \jndiscret  jisarcnis\  Doth  hold  thecolour 
of  the  burning  sand.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  ff  Min. 
I  NIP  *!.,  The  round  ..instates,  K.  the  Cancri,  have  ..  an  in- 
discrete  head. 

2.  Not  divided  into  distinct  parts. 

1781  POWNAI.I.  Aniiij.  132  (T.)  A  chaos,  in  which  the  ter- 
re-trial  elements  were  all  in  an  indiscrete  mass  of  confused 
matter.  18883  SIR  M.  MoNIKl-WlLUAMS  AV/rV-  Th.  ff  Life 
India  13  Next  all  was  water,  all  a  chaos  indiscrete.  1893 
FAIRBAIRN  Christ  in  Mod.  Tlical.  n.  ir.  iii.  409  The 
lute  is  not  Suhstance  homogeneous  and  indiscrete. 

Hence  Indiscre  tely  adv.,  without  separation  or 
division. 

1698  /'///'/.  Trans.  XX.  46;  A-  fir  Method,  there  is  none 
at  all  .  the  Species  being  promiscuously  and  indiscreetly 
placed  as  they  came  to  Hand. 

Indiscretion  (indidaejan).  Forms:  4  in- 
discreoyone,  5  indyscrecioim,  6  indiscression, 
•oretione,  6-  indiscretion,  [a.  F.  indiscretion 

1 2-1 3th  c.  in  Hat7.-Darm.).  ad.  late  L.  indiscri- 
tiffn-ciii,  f.  in-  (Its-  3;  +  discretion-em  DISCRETION.] 

1.  Want  of  discretion  ;  the  fact  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  in  early  use,  chiefly,  want  of  discernment 
or  discrimination  ;  in  later,  want  of  judgement  in 
speech  or  action  ;  injudicious,  unguarded,  or  un- 
wary conduct ;  imprudence. 

c  1340  HAMPOLF.  Prase  Tr.  18  He  sail  neuer  erre  by  fan- 
tasye,  ne  by  indiscrecyone.  1:1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rollsl  II. 
242  Vengeaunce  and  wrathe  in  an  hnslyvyte,  \Vyth  an  un- 
stedefast  speryte  of  indyscrecioun.  1502  ATKYSSON  tr.  De 
Imitatione  \.  viii.  159  They  by  theyr  indiscression  &  euyl 
maners  . .  discomfort  and  hurte  those  they  wene  to  helpe  & 
comforte.  1502  DANIEL  Ccinfl.  Rosatnond'WVs.  (1717*  39 
Happy  liv'd  I,  whilst  Parents  Eye  did  guide  The  Indis- 
cretion of  my  feeble  Ways.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  8  Our 
indiscretion  sometimes  serues  vs  well,  When  our  deare 
plots  do  paule.  1645  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  III.  318 
Prince  Rupert  was  absolved  and  cleared  from  any  disloyalty 
or  treason,  in  the  rendering  of  Bristol  ;  but  not  of  Indiscre. 
lion.  1697  DAMPIKR  Voy.  I.  128  Thus  our  hopes  perished 
by  the  indiscretion  of  one  foolish  fellow.  1751  JOHNSON 
KamUer  No.  167  r  5  Granting  what  only  the  indiscretion 
of  her  kindness  enabled  him  to  withhold.  1825  W.  OXBERRY 
Drain.  Bicg.  III.  43  When  and  where  the  first  act  of  in- 
discretion (this  is  the  holiday  term  for  vice)  occurred,  we 
know  not.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.Eng.  xvii.  IV.  21  In  spite 
of  calumny  for  which  their  own  indiscretion  had  perhaps 
furnished  some  ground. 

2.  An  indiscreet  or  imprudent  act  or  step.  (Some- 
times a  euphemism  for  a  transgression  of  social 
morality:  cf.  1825  in  i. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  KingJ.  A>  Comtmu.  (1603)  82  It  were  an 
equall  indiscretion,  to  estimate  a  mannes  worth,  either  by 
their  body  or  apparel!.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett, 
to  C'tcss  [Bristol]  (1887)  I.  238  They  suffer  sometimes  for 
their  indiscretions  in  a  very  severe  manner.  1739  ClBBER 
.-IAV.  (1756)  I.  57  A  lady  ..  whose  female  indiscretions  had 
<  ><  rnsion'd  her  family  to  abandon  her.  1752  [see  INFANCY  2]. 
1840  MACAULA_Y  Ess.,  Ranke  (1854)  II.  146  A  youth,  guilty 
only  of  an  indiscretion. 

3.  Sc.  Incivility,  want  of  politeness,  rudeness. 
18x5-80  in  JAMIESON. 

Indiscre-tionary,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec. ,  after 
DISCRETIONARY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  indiscretion. 

1841  I.F.VER  C.  O'Mallty  xxxvi.  202  With  a  most  indiscre* 
ti'>nary  power  over  the  cellar. 

t  Indiscrrminally,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
IN"-  3  +  L.  discriminiil-is  serving  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate +  -LY2;  with  erron.  application.]  -INDISCRI- 
MINATELY. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rcfl.  iv.  xvii.  109  She  vouchsafes  to  dis- 
course indiscriminally  with  all  commers  that  Talk  to  her. 

t  Indiscri-minancy.  rare.  [f.  IN-  ?>  +  DISCRI- 
MINANT :  see  -ANCY.]  Undiscriminating  quality. 

1890  Universal  Rev.  15  Oct.  306  It.. strikes  with  sunlike 
inducrimlnancy  'the  just  and  the  unjust'. 

Indiscriminate  indiskri-minA),  a.  [f.  Ix-" 
+  DI.SCKIMLNATK.]  Not  discriminate. 

1.  Of  things  :  Not  marked  by  discrimination  or 
discernment ;    done  without   making  distinctions  ; 
confused,  promiscuous. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exctnp.  ix.  §  2  Before  he  gave  to 
him  an  indiscriminate  testimony.  1755  Conntiisseur  No.  58 
P  i  The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  power 
lodged  in  our  Presft-gulzSi  1777  PRircsTi.r.v  Mat'.  \  Spir. 
(1782)  I.  xvii.  109  They  lay  aside  this  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance. i83_8  T HiKLWALL  Greece  \  \.  xiy.  195  Otanes.  .com- 
manded an  mdiscriminate  slaughter  without  regard  to  age 
or  to  place.  1862  STANLEY  Jni>.  Ch.  118771 1-  x^ 
tisans  who  are  loud  in  indiscriminate  censure  and  applause. 
1876  (!RKJ:N  Stray  Stnd.  23  The  indiscriminate  ahns-i 
wlurh  lias  done  so  much  to  create  and  encourage  paupi 

2.  Of  persons  or  agents :  Undiscriminating,  not 
exercising  discrimination ;  making  no  distinctions. 

1792  .-!«(•«/.  //".  Pitt  III.  xlii.  laoThe  indiscriminate  hand 
of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent  and  guilty.  1808 
Sketches  of  (. Character  (1813)  I.  200  You  are  too  indiscrimi- 
nate in  your  partiality  for  them.  1840  Miss  MirmRo  in 
I.'Kstrange  Life  (1870)  Ill.vii.  107  Without  being  one  of 
his  indiscriminate  admirers,  I  like  parts  of  his  \> 

3.  quasi-aofe.   =  INDISCRIMINATELY  . 

IS97-8  l!r.  HALL  Sat.  v.  iii.  (T.),  Could  ever  wise  man  wi-li, 
i  estate,  The  use  of  all  things  indiscriminate? 


INDISCBIMINATED. 

Hence  ImUscri-minateness,  the  quality  nf  being 
indiscriminate. 

1879  M'-CAKTIIY  O-.vu  Tinusl.K.  ifi;   Mcastiics  lo  miii- 
gale  the  rigour  nnd  to  correct  the  indiscriminatenes 
death  punishment.     1890  Spectator  i  j  Dec.  866/2  No  word 
can  be  denuded  of  its  true  utility  by  fatuous  indiscriminate- 
ness  of  application. 

Indiscrimiuated  (indidurmin4t6d)1  ,;.    [f. 

Ix- a  +  DISCKIMIXATKI.///.  a.]  Xot  discriminated 
or  distinguished  from  one  another ;  indiscriminate. 
1669  AiiJr.  hopf/ul  yiif.  Gentry  Eiif.  ,3  Supposing  those 
many  indiscrtminated  . .  Heads  lo  have  had  but  one  common 
parent.  ,11715  MruxhT  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  273  rl 
themselves  united,  and  either  to  bet  on  an  indiscriminated 
toleration,  or  a  general  prosecution  ;  for  so  we  love  to  soften 
the  harsh  word  of  persecution. 

Indiscriminately  indUkri-minAli),  adv.  f  f. 
IxiuscKiMiNATE  +  -LY^.J  In  an  indiscriminate 
manner;  without  distinction;  promiscuously;  with- 
out the  exercise  of  discrimination. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  179  Divines,  Historians,  and  Poets 
thus  speak  of  them  indiscriminately.  1654  JEK.  TAYLOR  Kful 
/'res.  i.  tR.i,  A  cloud  of  fire,  majesty,  and  secrecy  indiscrimi- 
nately mixt  together.  1774  PENNANT  Tcitr  .Y.,.//.  in  177.', 
252  Not  to  shelter  indiscriminately  every  offender.  1774  J. 
BRYAN!  Mythol.  I.p.x.  To  distinguish  the  various  people,  .of 
whom  writers  have  so  generally  and  indiscriminately  spoken. 
1814  L.  MURRAY-  Kng.  Gram.  ted.  5)  I.  412  The  stress  is  laid 
on  long  and  short  syllables  indiscriminately.  1875  Jm\  ]  i  i 
r^tlo  (ed.  2)  I.  126  They  praise  indiscriminately  all  their 
goods,  without  knowing  what  are  really  beneficial  or  hurtful. 

Indiscriminating  (indiskri-mitw'tirj\  a.  [f. 
Is-  3  +  DlsCBIMDTATHia  ppl.  a.]  Not  discriminat- 
ing ;  that  docs  not  make  or  recognize  distinctions ; 
undiscriminating. 

'754-6?  BALLY  i  Mason>,That  indiscriminatingfloods  should 
spare  A  chosen  few.  1776  BENTHAM  Frafin.  Go-.'t.  W  ! 
1.  229  A  hasty  and  indiscriminating  condemner  of  what  is 
established,  may  expose  himself  to  contempt.  1860  MILL 
Kcpr.  Govt.  (1865)  23/1  Too  lavish  and  indiscriminating  be- 
neficence. 

Hence  Indiscrrrniuatingly  adv.,  in  an  indis- 
criminating manner,  without  discrimination. 

1824  .\cw  Monthly  Mag,  X.  105  Complaints  made  indis- 
cnminalingly  against  authors.  1887  Spectator  23  July  995/2 
A  comparison  which  has  been  made  too  ^discriminatingly 
of lale. 

Indiscrimination  (indiskrimiiv'-Jan).  [f. 
IN-  a  -i-  DlSCBIMIKATIOlf.]  The  fact  of  not  discri- 
minating or  making  distinctions;  the  condition  of 
not  being  discriminated  ;  absence  of  distinction  ; 
want  of  discrimination  or  discernment. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.remp.  i.  §  6.  97  Since  God  had  hin- 
dered him  [Herod]  from  the  executions  of  a  distinguishing 
sword  he  resolved  to  send  a  sword  of  indiscrimination  and 
confusion.  1659  HAMMOND  On  /'s.  xcii.  9  What  ever  indis- 
crimination there  appears  between  them  here  in  this  world. 
1796  S.  HOKSLI-.Y  Serin.  118121  1.  240  The  like  indiscrimina- 
tion mayprevail  in  higher  orders.  1876  IjtymLLAmfftflfH 
J>ks.  Ser.  ii.  325  As  far  indeed  is  his  '  Lamia '  from  the  lavish 
indiscrimination  of '  Endymion  '.  1894  Westm.  Gaz.  16  Nov. 
3/2  In  spite  of  her  indiscrimination  and  lack  of  sound  judg- 
ment, winch  has  alienated  many. 

Indiscriminative  (indiskri-minrtiv),  a.  [f. 
IN-S  + DISCRIMINATIVE.]  Not  discriminative  ;  not 
characterized  by,  or  inclined  to,  discrimination. 

1854  T&tfs  blag-  XXI.  168  Conscious  of ..  weaknesses, 
arising.,  from  excessive  but  ..  indiscriminative  strength. 
1880  SHINULKM.  Intrml.  Collins  in  T.  H.  Ward's  A//-. 
Poets  III.  279  That  sweeping  violence  of  indiscriminative 
depreciation. 

t  Indiscrrminatively,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  a 
+  DISCRIMINATIVE  +  -LY^.]  Without  exercise  of 
discrimination  ;  indiscriminately. 

1684  HOCKIN  God's  Decrees  316  The  Almighty  hath  .. 
indiscriminatively  ascertain  d  future  happiness  to  everyone. 
1715  iM.  DA\ -IKS  Athcn.  Urit.  I,  Contents  Z/ijb,  Lavishing 
of  their  Lashes  and  Encomiums. .  Indiscriminatively,  rather 
than  impartially. 

tlndisciVSSed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-'!  + 
DISCUSSED///,  a.]  Not  discussed ;  undiscusscd. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullya Office*  in.  1.1540)  116  Hepromysed 

to  wry te  of  thre  maners  of  delyberacions.  and  lefte  the  thyrde 

indiscussed.     a  1631  DONNE  Lett,  to  Sir  H.  Goodeerc  in 

Y-S  etc.  11633)  359  Upon  reasons  light  in  themselves  or 

indiscussed  in  mee. 

Indiscu-ssible,  a.  Also  -able.  [f.  IN-  »  + 
DISCUSSIBLE.]  Incapable  of  being  discussed. 

1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  24  Aug.  134/1  The  letter.. must  be 
accepted  as  the  sole  and  indiscussable  rule  by  which  all 
Catholics  must  be  guided  on  the  question  involved.  1898 
SWINBURNE  in  n7estm.  Ga~.  15  Nov.  10/1  The  noble  p 
and  the  noble  pathos  of  its  greater  parts  are  alike  indiscus- 
sible  and  irresistible. 

t  Indisgraxed,  a.   Obs.  rare-',   [i".  Jx- a  + 

DISGRACED  ppl.  a.\     Not  disgraced  ;  undisgraced. 
1606  MARSTON  Softltonisba  II.  ii,  Our  troopes  of  horse  make 
indisgrac'd  retraite  ;  Trot  easie  off;  not  poore. 

t  I'ndish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  INIJ  + -ISH  :  ci.Engt-ish, 
Scott-ish,  Span-isti,  etc.]  -  INDIAN  a. 

1548  Ti  UN  EK  -Wiwi-i  of  Herbs,  Indishe  peper,  Capsicum  ,111- 
Hitnm.  c  1550  LLOYD  Treas.  Hca.Uk  (1585'  Fij,  For  the  webbe 
and  cloudin.  lake  .t  slampe  indisshe  Peper,  ami 

put  toil  ye  ioyce  ofa  Fenel  rote.  I59<j  -<y.  II. 

n.  71  A  great  many  catchpoules  witli  rods  of  Indish  canes 
dragged  on  the  ground.  1599  H.  Bin  KDyetsdrie  Dina,  r 
\.iiv,  And  smoke  Tobaccos  amidol.  .With  Indish  ayre,  like 
to  Cameleon,  fed.  i6oj  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  235  The  biggest 
and  most  monstrous  creature  in  the  Indish  Ocean. 

+  Indi'Sh,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  Also  en-.  [I.  IN-  ' 
or  -  +  DISH  sb.}  trans.  To  put  into  a  dish. 
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to  Indish,  to  put  into  dishes. 

Indispe-llable,  «.  rare-,    [i.  IN 

J    Incapable  of  being  d] 
1817  HEM  HAM  Ch.  ,,fj-:,,x.  1.181- 

sential  and  utterly  indispelU  v  uf  the  subjects 

themselves. 

Indispensabi'lity.  [f.  nc\t  f  -n-v.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  indispensable. 

1.  Incapability  of  dispensation.    (See  INDISPENS- 
ABLE, i,  j. 

([1648  Li..  HEiiutKr  Henry  VIII  (1683)  401  The  indis- 
pensabihly  of  the  first  Marriage.  \66o  ILK.  TAYLOR  Duct. 
/'"«//.  II  ill.  rule  11  S  i  The  indispensab'tlily  of  the  natural 
laws,  which  are  the  main  constituent  parts  of  the  evangelical. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  dispensed  with  or  done 
without.      ^See  INDISPENSABLE  3.! 

'793  HOLCROIT  l.a-cater's  Pliyswg.  vi.  41  Of  all  earth's 
creatures,  man  alone  rejoices  in  his  indispensability.  18*7 
HALLAM  f,<nst.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  vii.  395  Preachinj;  the  divine 
n^ht,  as  it  is  called,  or  absolute  imiispensabilily,  of  epis- 
i.  pai  y.  1861  MILL  L'tilit.  v.8i  Recognised  indisp 
becomes  a  moral  necessity,  analogous  to  phj  sical. 

Indispensable  imlispe-nsab'l  .  n.  ili.~)  [ad. 
med.L.  iiuiispeiisdl>il-is,  f.  in-  (I.\-3i  t  disfensal'il- 
is  DianmuBLB:  cf.  F.  indispensable  (i;th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  dispensable  ;  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed, or  dispensed  with.  (See  also,  in  senses  i 
and  2,  UNDISPENSABLE.) 

1 1.  Not  subject  to  ecclesiastical  dispensation  ; 
that  cannot  be  permitted,  allowed,  or  condoned,  by 
suspension  or  relaxation  of  a  law  or  canon.  (Cf. 
DISPENSABLE  i.)  Obs. 

IS33  CKANMKU  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  I.  II.  ;i6,  I  gave 
finall  Sentance  therin,  howe  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
Pope  to  lycense  any  suche  marieges.  c  1555  HAKFSHLLM 
Dh'on-i'  lien.  /'///  (Camden)  121  There  were  also  two 
doctors  of  divinity.,  that  thought  the  case  was  indispensable. 
1638  CmLLINGW.  Reli%.  Prot.  \.  vi.  §  39.  359  Whether  the 
Popes  irregularities  if  he  should  chance  to  incurre  any,  he 
indispensable?  1654  BP.  HALL  Cas/-s  t\>nsc.  Addit.  i.  399 
[He]  absolutely  condemnes  this  marriage  as  incestuous  and 
indispensable. 

2.  Of  a  law,  obligation,  duty,  etc.  :  That  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  remitted,  set  aside,  disregarded, 
or  neglected.     Also  -\indispensable  with. 

1653  H.  MoREO/i/Vcr".  Cnbbal.  (1662)  162  The  indispensable 
dictates  of  the  divine  Light.  1655  FILLKK  Ch.  Hist.  v.  ii. 
§  18  A  Book  of  Cranmers  penning,  proving  ( Jods  Law  indis- 

rnsable  with,  by  the  Pope,  a  1677  BARHOW  Serin.  (1687) 
viii.  zoo  He  . .  hath  by  settled  rules  and  indispensable 
promises  obliged  himself  to  requite  them,  a  1714  BURNET 
Hist.  Ref.  an.  1532  (R.)  Those  few  that  were  about  the 
pope,  thought  the  prohibition  of  such  marriages  was  only 
positive,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope  :  whereas 
all  other  learned  men  thought  the  law  was  moral  and  indis- 
pensable, a  1732  ATTERBURY  Sert/i.  i  Cor.  xv.  19  (Seager)  A 
great  and  indispensable  duty.  1736  HUTLER  Anal.  n.  i.  Wks. 
1874  L  170  Our  obligations  to  obey  all  God's  commands,  .are 
absolute  and  indispensable.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl.  .y  F.  -\-\\-. 
III.  142  The  citizens,  and  subjects,  had  purchased  an  exemi> 
tion  from  the  indispensable  duty  of  defending  their  country. 
1818  IAS.  MILL  Rrit.  Ifiiiiii  Pref.  24,  I  lay  under  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  to  be  faithful. 

3.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  done  without ; 
absolutely  necessary  or  requisite.     Const,  to,  for. 

1696  PHILLIPS,  Indispensable,  that  is  of  Absolute  Necessity. 
1707  ADDISON  Pres.  State  U'ar  (.Seager1,  There  are  few 
perhaps  that  will  not  think  the  maintaining  a  settled  body  of 
numerous  forces  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  country. 
1793  HOLCROIT  I.ti-.'nter's  I'hyswg.  xvi.  82  The  knowledge 
of  anatomy  is  indispensable  to  him.  1829  SIR  W.  NAHI-:R 
Penins.  ll'ttr  viii.  II.  268  To  attack  Victor,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  concert  operations  with  Cuesta.  1831  CARLYLK 
Sart.  Kes.  (1858)  139  Thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  indis- 
pensable, for  daily  bread.  1845  Ml'Ci-LLOCH  Tax atwn  Introd. 
(1852)  19  The  articles  on  which  they  are  imposed  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  indispensable.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  .y  Greece  (1898) 
I.  x.  195  Physical  exercises.. were  indispensable  to  a  young 
Italian  soldier.  1883  FROLDF.  Short  SI  inf.  I V.  v.  3  56  Courage 
and  character,  .are  the  conditions  indispensable  for  national 
leaders.  1859  Brit.  M'cekly  13  July  230/3  There  are  many 
\vays  of  getting  on  in  the  City,  but  none  apparently  in  which 
a  silk  hat  is  not  indispensable. 

B.  sl>.  An  indispensable  thing  or  person ;   one 
that  cannot  be  done  without. 

1681  H.  MORI:  l-.xp.  Dan.  Pref.  77  The  Indispensables  of 
Christian  Religion.  1720  MRS.  MANI.KY  Ptmtr  qf  La* 
\  i.  [741  317  I'o  buy  your  Highness  necessary  I.iunen,  and 
those  Indispensables  that  belong  to  i.  1823 

I.  D.  HUNTKR  Capth'.X.  .Inter.  324  Their  equipr;: 
stores  amount  nit-rely  to  indispensablec.     1895  n'f*t»i.(!<i~. 
17  Ian.  j/i  He  pays  the  '  indispensaljks  ',  like  engine-drivers, 
a  fancy  wage,  to  seduce  them  from  loyalty  to  the  poorly  paid 
workers  in  the  poorer  grades. 

t  b.  A  kind  of  small  satchel  or  bag  worn  by 
women  instead  of  a  pocket.  (F.  uuKspauatU, 
1. ittre.)  See  .Y.  &*  Q.  9th  Ser.  IV.  310.  • 

1800  (u   Feb.)  (IiLiRAY  Print  'repr.  scene  Fr> 
lispnles  h.uing  arisen  in   : 

Monde,  \-  iiuation  of  ladies  Indispen. 

sibles  (or  New  Invented  Pockets  i.     i8o6C.  K..-II- 
(1888)  1.  265  Rows  of  pretty  |» 
wiches  from  silk  Indispensables  [at  I.^rd  Melville's  trial]. 

C.  pi.   ^colloquial  euphemism^  Trousers. 

1841  J.  T.  HI-AMHI  furi.Ji  Clerk  I.  156  -Manufacture 
broadcloth.. int.  .  s.  1842 

Comic  Almanack  June  (Farmer'.    He   slapped 
against  his  yellow  leather  indispensables.      1884  Mmmck. 
p.iir  of  native-cut  indispensables. 

Indispe-nsableness.     [f.  prec.  + 


INDISPOSE. 

The  quality  of  being  iodijpcngable:  a.  incatabihty 
is|x.-nsation  Ol  1>.  inability 

to  l>c  dune  without  ;  absuluti 

l654   H  i.ensablc- 

I?"  1 

>>  of  the  law  of  nature.     1831 

188  j  Time* 
nje  of  his  indis]  :it  lu  France. 

Indispe-nsably,  adv.    [f.  as  i.rec.  T    i  v  -.J 
In  an  indispensaule  manner:    +a.  without  \ 
bility  of   dispensation   nr   riniis-idii  :    b.  wr 

ibility  of  being  dispensed  «  ith  or  ilone  without. 

a.  1:1645  HOWKLL  Lett.  <i65o)  II.  56  I 

forfeiture  which  is  to  be  indispensably  payed.     ,1  1677  MAX- 
'"'•  ,-•    IX.  II    l! 

jfGod  immutably  and  indispensably  bindeth  all  me,,.   1767 

EUZ.CUTU  .Mem.   (1816)    I.    389 
which   I   thought    myself  indisp. 
1837-9  HALLASI  Hist,  Lit.  in.  iv.  i  i26Grolius.  .detel 
that  BUbjectI  are  indispensably  bound  not  lo  serve  in  i 
which  they  c' 

b.  1664-94  s  Devorion,  and 
:  ,on,  is  indispensably  required  in  Prayer.     <i  1708  I 

(17101  I.  47  The  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion   is  indispensably  necessary  to  sa'. 
?745  ..'.  C*.   KJ   In  order  to  this,  notl.i 

indispensably   required,  but  RepenUn  -ion  of 

Sin.     18791,,  «.  £<6u-.  I.  330  Robbing  the  soil 

'  ably  reqi 

Obs.    [f.  !»-»  + 


.          .    . 

of  the  sun's  heat,  which  is  su  indispensably  reqi 

t  Indise-nsible,  «. 
,  q.v.]  ml 


1661  STILLINUI  L.  t>ri\f.  .V(i,>.  in.  iii.  §  5  rl'he  indispensible 
obligation  which  wa-s  in  the  nature  of  man  to  obey  whatever 
his  Maker  did  command  him.  1691  LocKt  I-.iiuc.  Pref., 
I  think  it  every  man's  imlispen-iMe  duty.  1791  Aneid. 
H'.  l'itt\\.  xxiii.  89  The  corruption  of  Parliament  .  .is  be 
come  an  indispensible  part  of  the  mechanism  of  Government. 
1800-41  [see  INDISPLNSAULE  */•.  b,  c]. 

Hence  t  Indispe-nsibleness,  1  Indispe'nsibly 
adv. 

1649  Bounds  I'uH.  Obcd.  44  If  I..  be..  still  indispensibly 
obliged  by  it.  1681  FI.AVEI.  Milk.  Grace  xxvL  443  The  in- 
dispensibleness  and  necessity  thereof.  1710  SIFKLE  Toiler 
No.  159  f  5  A  longer  Letter  .  .  which  I  am  indispensibly 
obliged  to  answer.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  Introd.  (ed.  2)  i 
Liberty  ..  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  our  happiness.  1860 
GVN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  ciii.  9  On  the  indispen- 
sibleness  of  Slavery  lo  the  West  India  interest. 

tlndispe'rsed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  :i  + 
Disi'EusLu  ///.  a.]  Not  dispersed  or  scattered  ; 
undispersi  d. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  ii.  ii.  n.  ix,  Indispers'. 
close  with  self-union.    Hid.  n.  iii.  it.  x.\\v,  Hut  indisperst 
is  this  bright  Majesty.    1686  PLOT  Staforeith.  22  While  the 
Meteor  remains  compact  and  indisperst. 

t  ludispe'rsion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Is-  ^  -r 
DISPERSION.]  Undispersed  condition. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  m.  in.  xvii,  The  soul  is  of  such 
subtlety,  And  close  collectednesse,  indispcrsion. 

t  Indispe  rtible,  ".  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
indispertibilis  indivisible,  f.  in-  ^Is-:i.  +disperlirc 
to  divide.]  Indivisible. 

a  1641  Bp.  MUUNTAGL-  Acts  ff  Mon.  (1642'  413  Gods  eter- 
nity., is  an  indivisible,  indispertible  Duration,  Continuance, 
or  Being  all  at  once  in  act  without  succession. 

Indispose  tindisp<7u-z%  v.    [f.  IN-  a  +  1  1 
v.  ;  perh.  orig.  a  back-formation  from  next.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  the  proper  condition  or  '  dispo- 
sition '  for  some  action  or  result  ;  to  render  unfit  or 
incapable  ^lo  do  something,  or  for  something)  ;  to 
disqualify,  incapacitate. 

1657  S.   PUKCHAS  /W.  1-  lying-Ins.  113  Dust  (much  more 
ashes)  will  .  .  so  fur  their  dew-clawed  feet,  that  it  will  in- 
dispose them  to  flye.     1671  WILKINS  .\'af. 
prejudice  ..  and  their  ignorance  of  His  divine  con. 
and  high  calling,  did  indispose  them  for  an  equal  judgment 
of  things,  and  render  them  unteachable.    1674  <<>.•'/.  Tongue 
viii.  §  12.  149  He  so  indisposes  the  soil,  that  no  future  seeds 
can  ever  take  rout.     1710  NOKRIS  Chr.  rnni.  viL  310  Rather 
assisting  than   indisposing  a  man  to  be  a  good  C 
1863   E.   FlyzGtRALU  Lett.   (1889)  I.  291  Not  to  gel  one's 
Sleep  .  .  indisposes  one  more  or  less  for  the  Day. 

2.  To  affect  with  bodily  indisposition,  put  out  of 
health,  disorder.     (Chiefly  in  pa.  pplc.  ;  see  Iv 

I'o.SH),  4.) 

1694  WOOD  Life  31  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  475  This  hard 
winter  of  1694  hath  strangley  indisposed  my  body.  1714 
ADDISON  Sped.  No.  582  T  i  The  :  unt; 

indisposed  you  for  a  lime,   n<  ver  retuins  again.     17*6  G. 

a  Fall  lhat  he  had  received.      1821  K.  I.  emitter  151.  2  \arney 
causes  ihe  Countess  :  her. 

3.  To  affect  with  mental  indisposition,  disincline, 
render  averse  or  unwilling.     Const.  /«,  or  with  inf.  ; 
rarely  towards,  from. 

1692  i  '''"' 

t.i  those  Inconveniences  as  much  .  1709  Taller 

No.  oo  f  s  A  Scene  written  with  s  > 

posed  me  from  farthei  • 

Popul.  HI.  x.  (1806)  II.  262  '.  '•  >  lei 

lonc.1'  !  !i  " 

The  miseiics  of  the  revolut:  I.  .by.  .an  iirqwrial 

ism,  had  lolally  indisposed  ihe  people  towards  any 

inlci  Terence    with    politics.       1889    Spectator   16    Mar.,    An 

annual   siiiinn  .ins    would   indispose    everybody   to   employ 

4.  To   cause    to    be  unfavourably  ;    to 
make  unfriendly,  set  a:                                  unusual.) 

,748  i  .'.'.  d;  .      II.  clxvi.  108  Polemical  con- 

versations .  .  certainly  do  indispose,  for  a  time,  the  contend- 

08-  a 


INDISPOSED. 

ing  parties  towards  each  oilier.  1779  K.  HtRVtv  .\'a-.'.  Hist. 
1 1.  103  The  declamations  of  the  pulpit,  indisposed  the  minds 
of  men  towards  each  other,  and  propagated  ihe  blind  rage 
of  party.  1788  A.  1 1  '  No.  83  1 1 .  337  The 

capricious  operation  of  so  dissimilar  a  method  of  trial  . .  i^ 
of  itself  sufficient  to  indispose  every  well  regulated  judgment 
towards  it.  1815  W.  I '^i  :-<  in  Monthly  Rr.'.  LXX.  462 
The  licentious  passages  might  have  indisposed  the  censors 
of  the  Inquisition.  1848  LD.  MALMESBURV  M<-in.  Ex- 
/«/«.-,  -  9  She  has  long  indisposed  the  whole 

kingdom  against  her. 

5.  To  undo  a  physical  tendency  or  inclination 
in  ;  to  render  not  liable  or  subject  (to  something). 

1822-34  Good's Stu.ly  ,J/t\/.  led.  4'  IV.  347  A  constitutional 
or  superinduced  hebetude  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder, 
so  as  to  indispose  it  to  inflammation.  1830  COLERIDGE 
TabU-t.  23  May,  Inoculation  ..  has  so  entered  into  the 
constitution,  as  to  indispose  it  to  infection  under  the  most 
accumulated  and  intense  contagion. 

Indisposed  ..indisjxJu-zd),  ///.  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +• 
DISPOSED  ppl.  a.  Cf.  F.  indisposj  1442  in 
Godef.),  indispost  (i6th  c.),  late  L.  indispo-inir. 
In  later  use  taken  as  pa.  pple.  of  prec.] 

1 1.  Not  put  in  order,  not  properly  arranged  or 
prepared  ;  unorganized ;  hence  out  of  order,  dis- 
ordered, disorganized.   In  quots.  1425  (in  reference 
to  death),  Not  prepared  for,  for  which  one  has  not 
made  the  proper  dispositions  or  preparations :   = 
med.L.  indispositus.    Obs. 

c  1425  Orolog.  Sapient,  v.  in  Angliu  X.  361/17  pat  I  falle 
not  in  suche  peryl  of  indisposid  deth.  Ibid.  364  22,  I  haue 
solitil  fors  taken  of  indisposed  deth.  1508  FLOKIO,  liulisposto, 
indisposed,  vnlustie,  crazed,  weake,  without  order,  disordred. 
1661  COWLEY  £ss.t  CVtfMUw#Wks.  1710  II.  652  The  indis- 
pos'd  and  long  tormented  Commonwealth.  1691  RAY 
Creation  n.  (1692)  74  Creation  being  not  only  a  Production 
of  a  Thing  out  of  Nothing,  but  also  out  of  indi- 
Matter.  Ibid.  75  Whatever  Agent  can  introduce  a  Form 
into  indisposed  Matter. 

1 2.  Not   properly   fitted,    unfitted,    unqualified. 
Cf.  INDISPOSITION  i.  Obs.  rare. 

CI449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  v.  308  In  indisposid  persoones,  bi 
her  vndisposicioun  . .  thei  ben  . .  occasiouns  of  vicis.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  (1659)  6  They  are  farther 
indisposed  ever  to  attain  unto  truth.  Ibid.  i.  v.  14  There 
are  not  onely  particular  men,  but  whole  nations  indisposed 
for  learning. 

t  3.  Of  evil  disposition  or  condition  ;  evilly  dis- 
posed or  inclined ;  ill-conditioned  ;  also,  of  the 
weather,  in  a  bad  state,  bad  (cf.  OF.  indisposition 
du  tempi,  Godef.).  Obs. 

1481  Snrtecs  Misc.  f  18881  44  Indisposed  personnes  onely  of 
malice  have . .  troubled  hyme.  1490  CAXTON  Etttydos  xviii.  67 
In  this  harde  wedder  of  wynter . .  y«  see  full  of  tempest,  .and 
the  tyme  alle  indisposed  more  than  euer  it  was.  1597  J. 
KING  On  JoHasyoAtt  carelesse,  dissolute,indisposed  persons. 

4.  In    a   disordered    bodily   condition ;    out   of 
health ;  ill,    unwell.     (Usually  implying  a   slight 
degree  of  ill  health.)     Mostly  predicative. 

1598  [see  i).  1605  SIIAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  112  To  take  the 
indispos'd  and  sickly  fit,  For  the  sound  man.  1623  MAS- 
siXGER  Dk.  Milan  in.  ii,  If  I  am  sought  for,  Say  I  am 
indisposed.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Plato's  Trav.  xliv.  175  The 
Captain  . .  found  himself  much  indisposed  in  his  health. 
1670  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Lii.  Berkeley  Wks.  1731  II.  217  The 
first  is  like  Diet,  but  the  other  like  Exercise,  to  an  indis- 
posed Body.  1712  STEI:I.K  Spcct.  No.  284  f  i  She.  .professes 
Sickness,  .and  acts  all  things  with  an  indisposed  Air.  1749 
FIKLDIXG  Tom  yonesv.  vii,  Mr.  AlKvorthy  had  been  for 
some  days  indisposed  with  a  cold.  1832  LANDER  Ad:'. 
111.  xx.  233  Six  of  her  crew,  who  had  been  ill  of  fever, 
and  are  still  indisposed. 

5.  Not  disposed  or  'in   the  mind',  disinclined, 
unwilling,  averse  (Jo,  or  to  do  something). 

1646  CROMWELL  Let.  Bridget  Ireton  25  Oct.  in  Carlylc, 
I  write  not  to  thy  !i  usband  ;  partly  to  avoid  trouble, . .  partly 
because  I  am  myself  indisposed  at  this  time,  having  some 
other  considerations.      a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  tu.    the 
Spirit  (1867)  281   Hardhearted  and  indisposed  unto  acts  of 
bounty.     1812  CRABBE  Tales  xviii,  Unfit  to  rule  and  indis- 
posed to  please.     1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII.  212/2  The 
learned  judge  might  have  been  less  indisposed  to  stay  the 
execution. 

6.  Not   of  friendly  disposition ;    not  favourably 
disposed   or    inclined    (towards, ;  unfriendly ;  un- 
favourable.   (Now  somewhat  rare.) 

1647  CLARENDON  Hut.   Rebel.   I.   §  190  The  king.. was 
sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the  persons  or  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Calvin's  disciples.     1703  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks 
Lift  t  Writ.  (1832)  II.  382  The  people  are  already  indis- 
posed, and  only  kept  under  by  fear  of  instant  death.     1844 
NAPIER  Cong.  Scindc  M.  viii.  (1845)  469  Lord  Ellenborough 
..  was  already  indisposed  towards  him. 

7.  Not   having   a   physical   inclination   or   ten- 
dency ;  not  liable  or  subject. 

1646  SIR  T.  UROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  i.  (1659)  4°  Salinous 
spirits  ..  which  do  assimilate  all  bodies  not  indisposed  for 
their  impressions.  1790  WKDGWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX. 
312  The  saturated  marine  solution  is  indisposed  tocrystallize, 

T  8.  Not  disposed  of  or  bestowed.   Obs.  rare. 

,  l694  I'alul  Marriage  i.  ii,  When  yet  a  Virgin, 

free,  a:, 

ludispo'seduess.     Now  rare  or   Obs.      [f. 
prec.  +  -NESS.]    The  condition  of  being  indisposed;    ' 
indisposition. 

tl.   Want  of  arrangement,  disorder.    Obi. 

n  1677  BARROW  Kerm.  Wks.  1716  III.  384  Who  can  fan-.y 
how  out  of.  .Confusion  and  Indisposedne^s  the  World  could 
be  created  ? 

2.   Want  of  adaptation  ;  unhi 

a  1684  LEIGHTON  Comm.  i  ret.  ii.  i  A  child  hath  in  ii  a 
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reasonable  ;>oul,  and  yet  by  the  ind imposed tiens  of  the  body 
. .  it  is  ^0  bound  up  that  its  difference  from  the  beasU  . .  i=> 
not  so  apparent  aa  afterwards. 

3.  Disordered  state  of  health ;  bodily  indisposi- 
tion. 

1654  \Vnrr LOCK  Zootomia  500  Dulncsse,  drowMnt^e,  or 
ind  imposed  nesae  of  head,  or  stomach.  1-1655  P-  HENKV  in 
Life  in  M.  tfenry^s  Wks.  11835)  II.  619  My  very  great  in- 
disppbedne^s  in  point  of  health.  1683  TKVOS  H  'ay  to  Health 
70  For  this  . .  causeth  a  heavy  indi^po,->edncsa  through  the 
whole  Itody. 

4.  Mental   indisposition ;   disinclination,   unwil- 
lingness. 

1651  BP.  HALL  Sujurrtuui  §  73  Not  that  we  should  in  the 
mul>i  of  a  sensible  indUposedness  of  heart  fall  suddainly 
into  a  fashionable  devotion.  1656  BAXTER  Reformed  I'a&tor 
(1862)  234  Our  own  darkness,  dulness  and  tndupOMdlMM  to 
duty.  1685  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyh:  1. 156  [They]  declared  their 
utter  IndUposedness  thereunto,  a  1691  FLAVEL  Si-a-Deliv. 
(1754)  182  The  indisposedness  of  the  Master  that  evening 
both  to  meat  and  sleep. 

Indisposition  (indisp^zi-Jan),  [f.  IN- 3  + DIS- 
POSITION :  cf.  F.  indisposition  (i-Uh  c.  in  Littre).] 
The  fact  or  condition  of  being  indisposed. 

fl.  Want  of  adaptation  to  some  purpose,  or  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  unfitness,  unsuit- 
ableness;  incapacity,  inability.  Obs. 

1440  Manifesto  Dk,  Gloucester  (Pat.  Roll  18  Hen.  VI,  in  i, 
Thyndi.sposicion  of  my  said  Lords  adversary,  that  he 
neither  hath  wisdom  nor  discretion  to  govern  himself,  but 
must  be  led  for  defaut  of  natural  reason.  1529  WOLSEY  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.II.  12  Supply  ing  myn  indyssposcycon 
and  lack  of  wyt.  1612  BREREWOOD  Lang.  ,y  Relig.  xxv.  216 
liy  reason  of  the  indisposition  of  Libanus,  in  most  places, 
for  frequent  habitation.  1663  BOVLL  Uscf.  Exf,  Nat.  Pfuhs. 

II.  v.  ii.  126  If  we  examine  other  plants  ..  and  observe  .. 
*!._:_  -i: i _-  •  .1: _'._•__  _  _  •  ij  •  •.  11 


.ppens  . .  from  the  inatspositi... 
of  the  hot  or  cold  agent,  and  sometimes  from  the  unfitness 
of  the  place. 

t  2.  Want  of  apt  arrangement  or  orderly  placing  ; 
displacement  or  misplacement ;  disorder,  chaotic 
condition.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Indis^ositione^  indisposition,  vnlustines, 
crasednes,  weakenes,  disorder.  1605  WILLET  Hexapla  Gen. 
353  Difficult  trauaile  . .  may  be  caused  . .  by  the  greatnes 
of  the  infant,  or  the  indisposition  thereof  in  the  wombe. 
1677  MAL?  Prim.  Orig.  Matt.  293  The  disposition,  or  rather 
indisposition  of  this  Matter,  dark,  stupid,  and  (inactive. 

3.  Disordered  bodily  condition  ;    ill  health,  ill- 
ness, ailment ;  esp.  of  a  slight  or  passing  character. 

J598  [sees].  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  1189  That  indisposition  of 
his  nee  set  on  fire  with  untemperate  drinking  of  wine.  1627 
Lisantier  fy  Cal.  i.  4  Lisander's  indisposition  proceeded  from 
the  unholesome  ayre  of  the  citie.  1677  HALK  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  To  Rdr.  3  A  long  indisposition  of  Health  hath  much 
hindred  and  interrupted  me.  1739  (title)  The  Ladies'  Physical 
Directory,  or  a  Treatise  of  all  the  Weaknesses,  Indisposi- 
tions, and  Diseases  peculiar  to  the  Female  Sex,  from  Eleven 
Years  to  the  Age  of  Fifty  or  upwards.  1788  COWPER  IV Its. 
(1837)  XV.  198,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  my  friend 
Joseph  has  recovered  entirely  from  his  late  indisposition, 
which  I  was  informed  was  gout.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Ens;.  ,\xi.  IV.  543  The  father  of  the  bridegroom  was  de- 
tained in  London  by  indisposition. 

4.  The  state  of  not  being  mentally  disposed,  or 
'in  the  mind'  .to  something,  or  to  do  something) ; 
disinclination,  unwillingness. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  i.  §  10  The  indisposition  . .  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  reform  herself.  1607  SHAKS.  Tiinon 
u.  ii.  139  Perchance  some  single  vantages  you  tooke,  When 
my  indisposition  put  you  backe.  a  1628  PRESTON  Saint's 
Daily  Exerc.  (1629)  74  A  great  indisposition  to  prayer. 
1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  III.  31  To  correct  and  sweeten 
the  Tempers  of  Men,  and  to  bring  them  off  frum  these 
Indispositions.  1804  CASTLEREAGH  in  Owen  Mrq.  Wfllesley's 
Dcsp,  1187^7)  252  He  declined  the  proposal  evidently  from 
indisposition  to  receive  a  British  force  within  his  dominion.-.. 

5.  The  state  of  being  unfavourably  disposed  to 
or  towards  a  person  or  thing  ;  aversion. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  i.  §  32  This  Indisposition  of 
the  King  towards  the  Duke  was  exceedingly  encreased  and 
aggravated.  1780  BURKE  Let.  to  T.  Bnrgh  5  Jan.,  I  had 
conceived  that  an  indisposition  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
had  never  been  my  characteristical  fault.  1898  ll'estm. 
Gaz.  24  June  3/2  Was  it  from  indisposition  towards  the 
Colonial  Secretary  ? 

0.  \Vantofphysicalinclinationortendency;  the 
condition  of  not  being  liable  or  subject. 

Mod.  The  two  substances  showed  an  indisposition  to 
combine. 

Indisputable  (indi-apiwtaVl,  indispi/rtab'l), 
a.  [ad.  late  L.  indisputdbilis  (Cassiodorus),  1.  in- 
(!N-  '•*)  +  dispittabilis,  DISPUTABLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  disputed  ;  unquestionable. 
1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More's  Utopia  i.  (1895)  91  [That]  whiche 

with  good  and  hist  Judges  is  of  greater  force  than  all  lawes 
be, the  Kynges  indisputableprerogatiue.  1643  Sin  T.  BUOVVNE 
AV//J,'.  J/£<y.  i.  §  29  Great  and  indisputable  miracle,  the 
cessation  of  Oracles.  1790  BCRKE  J-'r.  Kci'.  Wks.  V.  74 
The  Revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient,  indis- 
putable laws  and  liberties.  1883  FROUDE.  Sfort  Stud.  IV. 
n.  iii.  192  One  of  those  persons  of  indisputable  genius  who 
was  Hkcly  to  make  a  mark  upon  his  time. 

1 2.   Undisputing.   Obs.  rare. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  74  '  My  Lady  commands  so 
.  are  sure  to  meet  with  an  indisputable  Obedience. 

Hence  Indisputability,  Indisputableiiess,  the 
character  or  fact  of  being  indisputable. 

1727   BAILEY  vol.   II,  1  ndispntablencsSi  ..  unquestiu; 

i  ^ruit  CVrtuinty,  as  not  to  be  argued  against.     1856 


INDISSOLUBLE. 

RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  \\.  v.  MX.  S  32  People  shut  their  eyes 
10  the  dark  indisputableness  of  the  facts  in  front  of  them. 
1880  A.  ARNOLD  /•><«  Land  207  It  may  be  slated  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  indisputability. 

Indisputably  ;see  prec.;,  adv.    [f.  prec.  + 

-LY  L.J  In  an  indisputable  way  ;  without  possi- 
bility of  dispute;  unquestionably. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  xii.  251  Nor  is  it  indis- 
putably certaine  what  manner  of  death  she  dyed.  1719 
;  Old  Whig  287  The  property  of  the  house  of  peers  will 
indisputably  surmount  that  of  the  house  of  commons.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  127  The  more  it  is  dis- 
puted, the  more  indisputably  will  it  shine.  1879  FROUDE 
C&sar  xi.  139  The  list  ..  contained  the  names  of  none  but 
those  who  were  indisputably  guilty. 

t  Indispnrted,  a.  06s.  [!N-  a.]  Not  di$- 
puled  ;  undisputed,  unquestioned. 

1643  SIR  T._BROWNE  I\clig.  Med.  i.  §  15  Xatura  nilril 
agftjrustra^  is  the  only  indisputed  Axiome  in  Philosophy. 
1733  SWM-T  (>«  Poetry  303  His  indisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end.  1804  EARL  LAUUERD. 
y  '«/••/.  H'ealtk  Advt.  8  They  are  assumed  as  indisputed  and 
incontrovertible. 

I  Iudisse;verable,  a.  Qbs.  rare.     [f.  Ix-'i 

+  disseverablc,  f.  DISSEVER  +  -ABLE.]  That  cannot 
be  dissevered,  indivisible. 

'11641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Mon.  (1642)  25  The  true, 
actual!,  ind  inseverable  union  hypostaticall  of  God  and  Man, 
in  one  Christ. 

Hence  flndisse'verably  adv.,  indivisibly. 

1586  Witt  ofSpenscr  in  Grosart  Spenser's  M'ks,  I.  p.  \vii, 
All  other  thinges.  .shall  be  indyseverablie  occupied  betwixt 
my  wyfe  and  .  .  my  .  .  sone. 

T  Indissi-moilable,  a.    Obs.   rare~°.     [!N-  3.] 

4  That  cannot  be  dissembled'  (BAILEY  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Indi'SSipable,  a.  Obs.  [Ix-  3.]  That  can- 
not be  dissipated. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  1.  182  The  Soul  .  .  is  in- 
dissipable  otherwise  than  by  a  total  annihilation.  1661  G. 
RUST  Origen's  Opin.  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  54  The  Souls  of 
Brutes  are  Spirits..  and  remain  undiminishable  nnd  iiidis- 
sipable  in  their  intire  Substances. 

Indissociable  (indisJu-J'ab'l),  a.  [Ix-«:  cf. 
eccl.  L.  indissodabilis^\  Incapable  of  being  dis- 
sociated. 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Priuc.  Psychol.  11872)  I.  iv.  viii.  476 
States  of  consciousness  once  separate  become  indissociable. 

Indissolubility  (inoi*£l-,  indis^liwbi'liti). 
[f.  next  :  see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  indis- 
soluble. 

1.  Incapability  of  being  decomposed  or  disinte- 
grated (or  of  being  disunited,  as  parts  or  elements). 

a.  1704  LOCKE  (J.),  From  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and 
the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardness  and  indlssolubility. 
1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  iy.  427  The  Happiness  of 
the  Good  is  denoted  by  Incorruption,  Indissolubility. 

f2.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  in  a  liquid  4 
insolubility.  Obs. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  92  The  whole  complex 
of  gold  ..  malleability,  ductility,  specific  gravity,  dissolu- 
bility in  aqua  regta,  and  indissolubility  in  all  other  men- 
struums.  1794  SULLIVAN  I7ieiv  Nat.  I.  258  The  effervescence 
and  indissolubility  of  many  of  them  in  the  vitriolic  acid. 

3.  Of  a  connexion  or  obligation  :  Incapability  of 
being  dissolved,  undone,  or  broken  ;  perpetuity  of 
binding  force.  (The  prevailing  sense.) 

1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  iii.  313  Upon  the  breach 
of  that  Condition  were  either  utterly  lost,  as  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  Union  of  the  Composition.  1748  HARTLKY* 
Obscrv.  Khin  \\.  iii.  232  The  Indissolubility  of  the  Marriage 
Bond.  1830  MACKINTOSH  Eth.  Philos.  \Vks.  1846  I.  195 
The  best  writers  of  Mr.  Bentham's  school  overlook  the  in- 
dissolubility of  these  associations.  1884  Contftnp.  Rer.  Feb. 
262  Christianity  .  .  setting  upon  monogamy  the  seals  of 
sanctity  and  indissolubility. 

Indissoluble  (indi's^Ii»b'l,  indis^liwbl),  a. 
[ad.  L.  indiswlnbil-is  :  see  IK-  3  and  DISSOLUBLE.] 
Not  dissoluble  ;  that  cannot  be  dissolved. 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  into  its  elements  or 
particles  ;  incapable  of  being  decomposed  or  dis- 
integrated ;  that  cannot  be  destroyed,  put  an  end 
to,  or  abolished  ;  indestructible. 

<i  1568  COYERDALE  Hope  I-'a'.thf.  ,\vi.  11574  134  Which 
spiritual  body  (that  is  incorruptible,  indissoluble  and  im- 
mortal!) we  haue  recetued  of  Christ  our  Lorde.  1610  HOLLAND 
(  'auuicns  Brit,  \.  519  Well  fenced  with  an  indissoluble  wall. 
1794  SULLUAN  I'iciv  Xat.  I.  109  Atoms,  as  being  the  first 
matter,  must  also  be  indissoluble,  in  order  to  their  being 
incorruptible.  1822-34  GiwTs  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  I.  44 
S^IM-:  of  the  drying-earths,  employed  as  cements..  which 
harden  into  ;m  indissoluble  plate  or  mass  under  water. 

b.  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disunited,  as  an 
element,  from  the  whole,  rare. 

i84oCAKLYLE//i'r,vi-  iii.(i872)  94  Not  u  leaf  rotting  on  the 
highway  but  \*  indissoluble  portion  of  solar  and  stellar 

f  2.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  liquid  (see 
!  H-SHLVJE  2  b}.  Obs.  (Replaced  by  INSOLUBLE^ 

1666  BOYLE  Orig.  I'onncs  <y  Qual.  (1667)  41  Indissoluble 
in  Aqua  fortis.  1758  Ki.in  tr.  Mac</u?r's  Chyw.  L  142  It  is 
milil,  unctuous,  indissoluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  1794  G. 
.  E.vp.  f  kilos.  I.  xi.  487  The  clear  liquor  then 
should  be  carefully  poured  off..  from  any  indissoluble  sedi- 
ment that  nuiy  remain. 

b.   That  cannot  be  melted  or  liquefied  (see  DlB- 
K  J  a)  ;  not  fusible.   ! 


. 

1751    JOHNSON   Rambler  No.  174  F4  Some  bodie>,  ; 
soluble  by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  crucible  ut  defiance. 
1826  SCOTT   Letter  to  Lady  Dary   6    Feb.   in  Lock'- 


INDISSOLTJBLENESS. 

That  direful  chemi>i  never  put  into  his  crucible  a  mui . 
soluble  piece  of  stuff. 

3.  Of  something  that  binds,  as  a  chain,  knot,  etc  . 
or  (usually) _/?£.  of  a  *  tie',  connexion,  '  bond  ',  ob- 
ligation, etc.  :  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  undone, 
or    broken;    firm,  stable,   perpetually   binding  or 
lasting.      !  Tlic  prevailing  sense.) 

1543  HLN.  VIII  Dcclar.  Scots  Bij  b.  In  his  woriks  1. 
fesseth  iin  indissoluble  ainiiiu.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  fcra&ui. 
Par.  Matt,  -\ix.  i,R.i,  The  indissoluble  knot  of  the  inaime 
and  of  the  wyfe.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb,  in.  i.  17  A  most  indiv 
soluble  tye.  1695  Lt>-  PKKSTON  Boeth,  iv.  194  This  biiuU 
together  the  Actions  and  Fortunes  of  Men  by  an  indissoluble 
Connection  of  Causes.  1777  PHI  ESTLFY  P/V.  rhii^s.  .Yr«\w. 
ii.  17  There  are  persons  who  admit  this  indissoluble  chain 
uf  circumstances.  1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prometh.  Bound 
Wks.  1850  I.  139  With  links  Indissoluble  of  adamantine 
chains.  1879  STAINKK  Music  of  Bible  3  The  natural  and  in- 
dissoluble link  between  music  and  rhythm. 

4.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  as  an  assembly  or 
association. 

1649  Minus  Eikon.  v,  If. . he. .were  so  loath  to  bestow  a 
Parlament  once  in  three  yeare, ..was  it  likely.. lie  should 
bestow  willingly  on  this  Parlament  an  indissoluble  sitting? 

5.  That  cannot  be  solved  or  explained  ;  inexpli- 
cable, insoluble,   rare. 

1868  Pt-cf.  Digbys  I'oy.  Mcdit.  35  An  indissoluble  riddle. 

ludissplubleness  (see  prec.).  [f-  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  indissoluble ;  indU- 
solubility. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comenius1  Gate  Lat.  Unl.  p  71  The  Earth, 
hardened  to  indissolubleneas,  is  a  stone.  1685  BOYLE  Enq, 
Notion  .Vat.  vi.  209  The  indis.solubleness  of  the  alcalisate 
salt,  that  is  one  of  the  two  ingredients  of  glass.  1699  BURNET 
39  Art.  x.\v.  (1700)  289  This  doctrine  of  the  Indissolubleness 
of  Marriage . .  was  never  settled  in  any  Council  before  that  of 
Trent.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romota  in.  xv,  In  her  marriage 
. .  j,he  had  ceased  to  see  the  mystic  union  which  is  its  own 
guarantee  of  indissolubleness,  had  ceased  even  to  see  the 
obligation  of  a  voluntary  pledge. 

Indissolubly  (indi's^li«bli,  indisp'liwbli),  adv. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  indissoluble  manner ; 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  dissolved ;  in  the 
way  of  firm  or  perpetual  connexion ;  inseparably. 

1338  LELANU  I  tin.  VII.  141  The  old  Walles  . .  made"  of 
Britons  Brikes,  very  large  and  great  Flynt  set  togyther 
almost  indissolubely  with  morters  made  of  sinaule  Pybble. 
1622  PRESTON  Godly  Man's  Iwjuis.  ii.  50  It  knits  vs  indis- 
solublie  to  the  Lord.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  69  On  they 
move  Indissolubly  firm.  '754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will  \.  iv. 
22  A  previous  Bias  and  Inclination  . .  may  be  so  powerful 
that  the  Act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly  and  Indissolubly 
connected  therewith.  1797  Mus.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvi, 
She  considered  herself  as  Indissolubly  bound  by  that  promise 
as  if  it  had  been  given  at  the  altar.  1855  LYNCH  Rivnkt 
xxxix.  iii,  Fair  peace  shall  be  to  truth  at  last .. Wedded  in- 
dissolubly  fast.  1870  EMERSON  Soc.  fy  Solit.y  Farming 
Wks.  (Dohn)  III.  57  Early  marriages  and  the  number  of 
births  are  Indissolubly  connected  with  abundance  of  food. 

Indis solute  (indrsoll«t),  a.  rare.  [Ix-3-f 
DISSOLUTE  a. :  cf.  late  L.  indissolut-us  (Boethius).] 
Undissolved,  unbroken. 

1834  SIK  H.  TAYLOR  istPLArtcvtrttkui,  iii,  Where  is  that 
indissolute  chain  Which  to  thyanchor'd  mandamentseterne 
The  floating  soul  shall  grapple  ! 

tlndissolvable,  a.  (s&.)  Ob$.  Also  7  -ible. 
[!N-  3.]  Incapable  of  being  dissolved. 

1.  Incapable  of  being  disintegrated,  destroyed,  or 
abolished;   —INDISSOLUBLE  i. 

1660  R.  COKE  Jnstict.  Vind.  47  Mr.  Hobbs  outruns  the 
Constable,  and  makes  the  King  or  Ci  vitas . .  indissolvable  by 
that  power  that  made  him.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  II  'orld  n.  ii. 
55  A  substance  really  distinct  from  matter,  must  likewise  uf 
necessity  be  indissolvable.  (11711  KEN  ffjnmtotfaff  ¥oet> 
Wks.  1721  III.  300  They  of  no  disagreeing  Parts  COUM-I  : 
Immortal,  indissolvable  abide,  What  has  no  part;.,  Tim-- 
never  can  divide. 

2.  Insoluble  in  a  liquid;   =  INDISSOLUBLE  2. 

1676  BOYLE  Expcr.  Orig.  Qualities  n.  vii,  We  found  it  as 
indissolvable  in  aqua  regis  too.  1698  NOKKIS  /V.n-/.  Disc. 
IV.  176  Like  a  Medicine  wrapt  up  in  an  indissolvible  Vehicle. 
1774  Westm.Mag.  II.  315  The  indissolvable  earthy  residuum. 

b.  Infusible;   =  INDISSOLUBLE  2  b. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E/>.  n.  i.  11658)  60  The  sufter 
\eins  of  Chrystal  remain  indissolvable  in  scorching  terri- 
tories. 1684  T.  BURNET  Tk.  Eartk  u.  79  There  is  no 
terrestrial  body  indissolvable  to  fire. 

3.  Of  a  tic,  connexion,  obligation,  etc.  :    ^!NDIS- 

SULUBLE  3. 

1531  Dial,  on  Law^  Eng.  i.  xxvi.  (16.181  47  That  bond  of 
Matrimony  was  indissolvable.  1649  BP.  REYNOLDS  //<w<f 
vi.  63  There  is  a  necessary  and  indissolvable  dependence  of 
all  second  causes  upon  the  first.  1681  FLAVKI.  Mct'i 
ii.  27  This  [conjugal]  union  is  not  indissolvable,  but  m;iv  and 
must  be  broken  by  death.  1701  NOKKIS  I  fa  at  11'orld  \.  ii. 
67  The  union  of  their  ideas  appears  so  indissoh  ible,  iluit  we 
find  v.c  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  disunite  them  in  our 
thoughts.  1788  Loud.  Mag,  429  There,  indeed,  friendships 
were  happy  and  unions  indissolvable. 

4.  Of  an  assembly,  etc.  ;    -~  INDISSOLUBLE  4. 
1643  Cunning  Plot  to  divide  Parlt,  10  This  Parliament . . 

was,  .made  indissolvable  without  its  own  consent. 

5.  Insoluble,  inexplicable  ;   =  INDISSOLUBLE  5. 

1637  JACKSON  wd  Serm.  zCkron.  vi.  39-40  Wks.  1844  VI. 
40  The  unsearchable  ways  of  God's  wisdom,  or  his  indi-.- 
solvable  contrivances  of  extraordinary  success.  1643  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Relig.  J/«/-  n.  §  9  There  are  not  onely  diseases  in- 
curable in  Physick,  but  cases  indi^olvable  in  I 

b.  as  sb.  Something  insoluble  or  inexplicable. 

1661  GLANVILL  I 'an.  Dogm.  v.  ^  The  composition  of  bodies 
whether  it  be  of  divisible*  or  indivisibles,  is  a  question  whlJi 
must  be  rank'd  with  the  indissolvibles. 
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Hence  t  Indissolvabi-lity,  f  IndiBacrlvable- 
ness  -  I.NDisbOLUBiUTY  ;  Undissolvably  adv. 

—  IXDISSOLUDLY. 

1659  Army's  Pica pres.  Practice  •-•-•  All  that  uuiy  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  Parliament,  .the  imlissolv.ibleness  of 
them  without  their  own  u.mstnt.     1667  U 
/.(>W.  i  ;5  They  unite  into  an  indissolvability  of  affection. 

1673  Lady's  t  'nil.  i.  v.  r  67.  54  Only  that  he  may  the  inuie 
inoil&olv&bly  unite,  yea  incorporate  himself  will 

t  Indisso-lved,  a.  Obs.  [Ix-  '•'>.]  Not  dis- 
solved ;  undissolved. 

1626  in  Kushw.  ///y/.  Call.  (1650)  I.  j^o  While  the  said 
Peace  was  continuing,  and  the  said  Treaties  indissulved. 

Indissua-dable,  a.  rare-",  [i.  IN-  ^  +  Jis- 
stiadable,  f.  UlSsUADi:  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  cannot 
be  dissuaded  ;  inexorable.  Hence  Indissua'daMy 
adv.,  inexorably. 

</ 1894  STEVKNSON  tt'cir  of  Htrinislsji  vi.  (1896)  178  Kate 
. .  obscure,  lawless,  august,  moving  indis^uadably  in  the 
affairs  of  Christian  men. 

t  Illdi'stance.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  iiuiiflaiiliu. 
!.  indisliins  ^see  next):  cf.  Ix- 3  and  DISTA.NTI:.] 
The  quality  or  character  of  being  '  indistant '.  So 
flndi'Btancy,  in  same  sense. 

1614  F.  WHITE  Refl.  Fisher^)  They  make  nothing  for 
corporall  presence  by  indistance  of  place.  1656  JEANES 
/•'«/«.  Christ  137  The  . .  Lutherans  from  the  inseparability, 
and  indistance  of  the  union,  betwixt  the  two  natures,  plead 
for  the  coextension  of  the  manhood,  with  the  (.lodhead.  1659 
PEAKSON  Creed  v.  (1870)  421  If  not  by  way  of  circumscrip- 
tion, as  proper  bodies  are,  yet  by  way  of  determination  and 
indistancy. 

t  Indi'Stant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  or  med.I .. 
iiiilistdiis,  -stantciii,  tr.  Gr.  aSidaraToi :  see  IN--; 
and  DI.STAM-. 

In  L.  the  adv.  indhtAnttr  occurs  in  Priscian  and  Am- 
mianus ;  the  adj.  indistans  I  with  the  sb.  indistantia}  in  a 
I3th  c.  grammarian  quoted  inThurot  Doctrines grainHiati- 
catesdu  nioyeiuige,  187, and  in  William  of  Moerbeka's  tnofl. 
of  Proclus  De  dtctm  dubilat,  (col.  85,  Cousin),  and  Ficinus' 
transl.  of  Plotinus  (ed.  Oxon.  I.  88).  (Prof.  I.  Bywater.  J 

1.  Not   distant,    not    separated    by  an    interval ; 
without  break  or  interval,  continuous. 

1644  DIGBY  Nat.  liodits  v.  (1645)  43  The  very  nature  of 
quantity  uniteth  any  two  parts  that  are  indistant  from  one 
another.  1647  H.  MOKE  Soup  of  Siml  Notes  336  Eternity 
hath  all  the  world  in  an  indivisible  indistant  way  at  once. 

1674  OWEN  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  51  To  be  present  with  them, 
or  indistant  from  them.   1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclul  I.  91  What- 
ever form  contains  occultly,  and  in  an  indistant  manner,  is 
produced    into    the    phantasy   subsisting    with    intervals, 
divisibly  and  expanded. 

2.  Without  material  extension. 

1678  CUUWOKTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  416  The  Generality  of 
those  other  Ancients  who  asserted  Incorporeal  Substance, 
did  suppose  it  likewise  to  be  Unextended,  they  dividing 
Substances  (as  we  learn  from  Philo)  into  SuKmrn^aitKai, 
KO.\  aSiaoraTOi  outri'ai,  Distant  and  Indistant,  or  Extended 
and  Unextended  Substances.  Ibid.  I.  v.  774  In  like  manner 
Simplicius  . .  writeth  thus  :  TO  Se  TOIOUTOI/  d^iept?  eu0us 
avdyxl  elvai  Kal  aSidtTTaroi-,  /nepicrrby  yap  «ai  Siaaraiop 
un-apxof,  ov  oiivarat  [(c.T.A.],  because  what  is  such,  must  of 
necessity  be  indivisible,  and  indistant  ;  for  where  it  divisible, 
and  distant,  it  could  not  all  of  it  be  conjoined  with  us 
whole  self  [etc.]- 

Hence  flntU-stantly  adv.  [f.  prec.  + -LY -,  repr. 
I.,  indistaiitcr  (see  above),  Gr.  dSiaoTdrus.'] 

1656  JI.ANES  l'~uln.  Christ  137  Divines,  .ailirme,  that  the 
manhood,  and  the  person  of  the  word  are  united,  not  pnely 
inseparably  but  also  tndistantly,  therefore  one  of  them  i>  not 
distant  from  the  other.  1678  CUDWOHTH  /«/,//.  Xyst.  i.  v. 
776  (transl.  fr.  Porphyrius)  The  corporeal  world  is  distantly 
present  to  the  Intelligible  (or  the  Deity)  ;  and  that  is  mot- 
visibly  and  indistantly  [ioioo-raiios]  present  with  the  world. 

Indistinct  (indisti-ijkt),  a.  (st>.)  [ad.  L.  in- 
distinct-its, f.  in-  J-v-  •''  ^  distiiiftits  distinguished, 
DISTINCT  :  cf.  F.  indistinct  u,S4V  il1  R-  Eitienne).] 

1.  Not  distinct  or  distinguished  from  each  other, 
or  from  something  else ;  not  kept  separate  or  apart 
in  the  mind  or  perception  ;  not  clearly  cleluied  or 
marked  off. 


INDISTINCTLY. 

•    and  indistinct.     1746-46 
1764  KtiiJ  . 

d.     1839  Lu-, 

bi      1844  II    H. 


unct    in    tile   '  1044    M.  n 

Brit.   l>:di,i  I.  .-47   I 

. 
-•i  Apr.  581   i    Ihe  t'Uliiiii.i.t 


yet  indistinct  essentially  ?     1611  Si  LUES  Illustr.  i 
/'efy-ott.i.  iR.),  The  Gauls.  Cimmerians  and  Celts,  under 
indistinct  names,  ..over-ran  Italy,  Greece,  and  par 


the  police,  and  are  riotous  accordingly.] 

2.  In  active  sense,  of  judgement  or  action :  rsot 
distinguishing  between  different  things;  nndincri- 
minating.  indiscriminate.     Now  ni 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWSE  FsfiiJ.  F.f.  \  1 1.  >. 
indistinct  voracity  eating  almost  any. 
iireopinion  rcfr.iiniiii;  very  many.     1794  <;u 
Fools  who,  unconscious  of  the  cm: 
show'rs  their  indistinct  applause.      1875  JOT 
V    15  The  use  of  the  relative  and  antecedent  1=  more  indis- 
tinct..  than  in  the  other  writings  of  Plato. 

3.  Not   seen  or  heard  so  as  to  be  dearly  d 
tinguished    or   discerned,   or   to    present    a    clear 
distinction    of  parts;    confused,    blr,, 

faint,  dim,  obscure.    (Also  trjiisj..  t.g.  frOB 
to  the  speaker.) 

1589  PLTIESHAM  Eng.  Potsi*  ll.  iv.  (v.  1  (Arb.)  87  1  he  niost 
laudable  languages  are  alwaies  most   plaine  and  distinct, 


:.LiNtr.  I.uti.iii,  1  riu'  Hi*: 

1781 

C'ouil.K  CcHrf >*,<!.  539  Their  view*  indeed  were  indi  ' 
and  dim.  1875  JO\\KI  r  /Vitro (ed. 
linct  iccollectiMi  of  his  mentionii: 

C.  asrf.  Something  indistinctly  I'd- 

1880  <'r.    Mini  [-11 II    Tragic  Cr/.- 

who  had  become  the  radiant  indistinct  in  his  desiring  mind 
j<:  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  a  shivery 

|  Indisti'nctible,  a.  Ci-s.  rare.  fl.  IN. 
distinctibU,  f.  L.  distinct-,  ppl.  stem  of  di:liti,  . 
to  distinguish  -t-  -IBLE.]  (indistinguishable. 

1774  WARTON  Hist.  Et<g.  Poetry  (184 

i     \  favourite  old  romance   is  founded  on  the  indistmctiblc 
likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne's  knight' ,  An^ 
lion. 

Indistinction    (indisti  rjkjsn).       Now    rare. 
.    [f.  IN-  :!  +•  DISTIXCIION,  after  indistinct.] 

1.  The  fact  of  not  distinguishing  or  making  dis- 
tinctions ;  failure  to  perceive  or  make  a  difference. 

1624  Bl>.  MoL'NTAGU  Gti£g  31  Such  variety  and  (i; 
is  in  traditions  which  this  Hudler  confoundeth  to  deceive 
his  Novice  with  indistinction>.     1768  ll'muiti  <-/ /: 
107  That  scandalous  indistinction  between  the  wo; 
:  less.     1876  SILVI  xsos  Charles  </<>•/,« 
1894  II.  263  Was  it  always  one  w  cman  'i  or  are  there  a  dozen 
here  immortalised  in  cold  indistinction  ? 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  not  being  distinct  or 
different;   absence  of  distinguishing  qualities  or 
characteristics ;  undistinguishableness. 

1644  JESSOI'  Alltel  of  Eth.  7  Sundry  Divines  . .  doe  prove 
Ihe  Identitie  and  Indistinction  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
both  in  name  and  Office  in  sacred  Writ.  1654  JLH.  TAYLOR 
A'tvz/  1'ifs.  220  In  a  body  there  cannot  be  indislmction  of 
parts,  but  each  must  possesse  his  own  portion  of  parts.  18x4 
i  .•.•'«  Ser.  11.  BloJuaitoor  in  Il—Shn-e,  I  was 

astonished  at  the  indistinction  of  everything.  Where  had 
stood  the  great  gates?  What  bounded  the  Court-yaid? 
Whereabout  did  the  outhouses  commence? 

f3.  Indistinctness,  obscurity,  dimness.  Obs. 

!6si  Bices  AVtt'  Disp.  r  77  The  indistinction,  • 
and  perpetuall  turbulency  of  our  CEconomy.     165: 
/.-.,.:•,  Stnf:  (1698)  III.  62  His  whole  Soul  is  nothing  but 
Night,  and  Confusion,  Darkness,  and  Indistinclion.  a  1774 
HARIE  Cliarit.    Miucn  (R.).  Wild   indislinction  did  lliui 
place  supply;  Half  heard,  half  lost,  th' imperfect  accents  die. 
1705  MASON  £ "fi.  Mus.  ii.  96  The  numerous  Composers  who 
succeeded  Tallis  . .  rather  increased  than  diminished   this 
indistinction  of  the  words,  by  introducing  more  elaborate 

4.  Absence  of  distinction  or  eminence  :  obscurity. 
nonce-use. 

\t6sA'J(iiij:iim  No.  1969.  105/1  Persons  of  di 
in- distinction. 

Indistinctive  indisti-rjktiv..  a.  | 
PIMINCTIVK,  after  indistinct.'}  Not  distinctive. 

1.  Not  distinguishing ;  undiscriminating. 
1699-1881  limplied  in  INDISTINCTIVELV]. 

2.  Without  distinctive  character  or  featuics  ;  not 
markedly  different  from  others. 

1846  POE  Kirkland  Wks.  1864  III.  38  In  person  rathe 
short    and    sliRhf,   features   indistinctive.     1861  Sal 
2,  May  541  The  hills,  of  New  Red-Sandstone,  a,e  V 
indistinctive,— tb<  streams  slow  and  sluggish.   ,i  1864  H 
I     1ni .,  :..te-Blis.  (1879)  I.  183  The  blue  an. 

linUive  scene. 

Indisti-nctively,  **•    L1-  r'cc-  +  -LV  - 

distinctively.]  In  an  indistinctive  manner ;  with- 
out distinction;  indifferently.  Indiscriminately. 

1699  I.i..  TARBI-I  iaftfffDittryVl.  .91  'I  hat  men,  women, 
in  J3iadrni,indi»tinctively,  were  subject  to  it  ««4Sf«*" 

.I/,,,-  I  VII.  398  The  whole  1  '  ">  '•>"> 

descriptions  of  pei.-ons-toi: 

.hole  who  mOit  poels.     r,oth   are  here  addrrs^d,  and 
,ively.     .881  C,».lt.Hf.Ka>.  June  ?97  Pastimes  in 
which  nobles  and  patricians  mdistmctlvely  •. 

Indisti-nctiveness.    ['  ^-  i 

1.  Incapacity   for  distinguishing  or  making  d 

„  l8«o  D'E  (H  INCI  v  cited  in  W,.T,.c:ster  S*t. 

2    Want  of  distinctive  character  ;  indistinctness. 

1817  Far.  Q.  Kr.:  XIX.  401  The  •'<«  shape 

to  confusio,V,  defined  indistinctiveness.  and  portrayed  the 
very  vui 

Indisti-nctly,  .^      ['•  I»DIBTII 

I.,  original H--LY-:   repr.  L.  inJuftlKlf.] 

fl    In  such  a  way  as  not  to  « 
a   difference    between    th 
without  distinction ;  indifferently,  indiscriminately. 

ciuoPallaJ.anH* 
connTlb. 

fg^m 
hy,melfe.      1656   BnAMMAU. 

concluding   all    ,  '7»«  *»"»" 


INDISTINCTNESS 

.\fier  :  t  thi>  Hiibil  i>  LOIUHIOII 

and  indistinctly  g"%<M>  to  Novko  and  1'crsonr.  profess d. 

2.  Xot  clearly  to  the  perception,  (iiscernment,  or 
understanding ;  confusedly,  obscurely,  dimly. 

1580  HOLLYBANU  TV.vw.  Fr.  Tang,  Cmifusfmfui,  con- 
fusedly, indistinctly.  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  II.  46 
The  phantasie.. Compounds  those  Images  into  sonic  things 
not  unlike  Propositions,  though  confusedly  and  indistinctly. 
1764  RLID  Inquiry  \  i.  S  2.-  i  R.  When  the  object  is  removed 
beyond  the  farthest  limit  of  distinct  vision,  it  will  be  seen 
indistinctly.  i8»6  FOSTKR  in  Life  <y  Corr.  (1846)  II.  78 
Articulate  more  indistinctly  than  formerly.  i86a  TROLLOPE 
/-.  xiii.  105  The  black  unwelcome  guest,  the  spectre 
of  coining  evil,  had  ever  been  present  to  her;  but  she  had 
unctly.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  in.  iv.  639  Their 
earliest  constitution  and  functions  are  . .  very  indistinctly 
traceable. 

Indistinctness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -XESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  indistinct ;  obscurity, 
dimness.  (In  reference  to  either  sensuous  or  mental 
perception.)  a.  As  a  quality  of  the  object :  In- 
capability of  being  clearly  perceived  or  understood. 

(i  17*7  NtwroMt  J.},  According  to  the  indistinctness  of  this 
picture  (in  the  bottom  of  the  eyej,  the  object  will  appear 
confused.  1785  Rtm  Intcll.  Fo-.afrs  v.  ii  (1803)  123  If  we 
attend  to  the  cause  of  this  indistinctness,  we  shall  find,  th^at 
it  is  not  owing  to  their  being  general  terms,  but  to  this, 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  them  that  has  authority.  1827 
WHATELY  Logic  (1845)  Introd.  33  The  ambiguity  or  indis- 
tinctness of  Terms.  1880  K.  WHITE  Cert.  Rclig.  33  There 
is  a  certain  indistinctness  in  her  outlines. 

b.  As  a  quality  of  perception  or  thought :  cf. 
INDISTINCT  3  b. 

1783  BLAIR  Rhetoric  x.  I.  186  The  obscurity  which  reigns 
so  much  among  many  metaphysical  writers  is,  for  the  most 
part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions. 
'7*3  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thralt  19  June,  I  felt  a  con- 
fusion and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted  I  suppose 
about  half  a  minute.  1837  WHEWELL  His!.  Iiuinct.  Sc. 
(1857)  I.  185  The  indistinctness  of  thought  which  is  so  fatal 
a  feature  in  the  intellect  of  the  stationary  period. 

Indistinguishable  (indisti'ngwijab'l),  a. 
[Ix- :!.]  Not  distinguishable  ;  that  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

1.  Incapable  of  being  discriminated  or  recognized 
as   different  from  something  else,   or   from  each 
other ;  of  which  the  difference  cannot  be  perceived. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  51  The  true  seeds 
of  Cypresse  and  Rampions  are  indistinguishable  by  old  eyes. 
1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  359  The  simultaneous- 
ness  of  the  two  sensations  renders  them  indistinguishable. 
1882  G.  ALLEN  in  Knowledge  No.  10.  403  So  after  a  short 
time  they  became  as  indistinguishable  from  the  true  Celts, 
as  Normans  and  Danes  in  England  have  become  indistin- 
guishable from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

b.  transf.  Of  which  the  parts  are  not  distinguish- 
able ;  of  indeterminate  shape  or  structure. 

This  is  perh.  the  meaning  in  the  Shaks.  quot.,  where  the 
word  is  used  of  Thersites,  ?  in  reference  to  his  deformity. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  v.  i.  33  You  ruinous  But,  you 
whorson  indistinguishable  Curre.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thitlc 
(1874)  i  The  sea  and  the  air  and  the  sky  seemed  to  be  one 
indistinguishable  mass  of  whirling  and  hurrying  vapour. 

2.  That  cannot  be  clearly  perceived  (by  the  senses 
or  the  mind) ;  not  discernible ;  imperceptible. 

1642  Ansiv.  Observ.  agst.  King  10  The  Scales  of  the  Votes 
dancing  indistinguishable  whether  they  leane.  1809-10 
COLERIDGE  Friend  (1837)  III.  no  The  silent  and  ..  indis- 
tinguishable lapse  of  time.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd. 
(ed.  41  I.  527  The  pulse  of  the  arteries  of  a  paralytic  arm 
was  quite  indistinguishable.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr.  Nortk 
(1857)  I.  244  Indistinguishable  to  the  eye. 

Hence  Indisting-uisriabi  lity,  Indisti  ng^uish- 
ableness,  the  quality  or  character  of  being  indistin- 
guishable. 

1731  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Itidistingiiishablctuss.  .uncapableness 
to  be  distinguished.  1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psychal.  (1872) 
II.  vi.  vi.  52  The  true  interpretation  of  equality  is  indistm- 
guishableness.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Kelnt.  Kelig.  $  Sc.  ii.  41 
Here  we  mean  a  different  thing  by  the  word  same.  We 
mean  indistinguishability.  1891" Monist  I.  488  Shading  off 
from  perfect  likeness  or  indistinguishableness  to  just  recog- 
nisable affinity. 

ludisti-nguisnably,  adv.   [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -.] 

1 1.  Without  distinguishing  ;  indiscriminately. 

1689  Proc.  Prts.  Parl.  Justified  5  All  who  cherish  Re- 
sentments  of  this  kind  I  dare  not  indistinguishably  condemn. 

2.  So  as  to  be  indistinguishable  ;  so  that  the 
difference  cannot  be  perceived. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rejl.  11858)  I.  App.  C.  404  They 
likewise  pass  into  each  other  so  indisliiiguishably,  that  the 
whole  order  forms  a  very  network.  1873  SYMOHUS  I'.rk.  r^cts. 
ii.44  Empedocles  lived  at  a  time  when  poetry  and  fact  were 
iudtstinguishably  mingled. 

Indistrnguished,  a.  Now  rare.  [Is-  a.] 
Not  distinguished ;  undistinguished. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  K.  vi.  278  Oil  indtstinguish'd  space  of 
Womans  will,  A  plot  vpon  her  vertuous  Husbands  life,  Anil 
the  exchange  my  Brother.  1646  SIR  T.  HROUNI  1'sfint. 
i.  xxiv.  171  In  that  indistinguisht  masse,  all  things 
seemed  one.  1884  Coiigreg.  Year  Bk.  52  The  common  and 
indlstinguish'jd  life  of  man. 

t  Indisti-nguishing,  a.  Oh.  [Ix-;i.]  Not 
dUtinguUhing  ;  undiscriminatiiig. 

1828  \VI.HSTI.K.  Itutislinritishing,  making  no  difference; 
'  -  indutingui  hing  liberalities.  Johnson.  ~ 

Indistribntable  indistri-bi«tab'l,,«.  [lN-:i.] 
That  cannot  be  distributed  :  see  Di 

1847  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Let.  De  Morgan  43  The  rule  of 
the  Logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  OIK  c  at  Ic.ist 
distributed  (or  indistributablei.  .is  untrue.  1879  H.SI-ENCKK 
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P.ita  Etkii>  \iii-  -  jf>  Sin.  <j  that,  cannot  be  happiness  itself 

utributable. 
Indisturbable 

+  disturbaHc*  (.  DIM  r  KB  v.  -  -ABLE.]  Incapable 
of  being  disturbed. 

1660  H.  MORI;  Mvst.  Godt.  268  The  true  and  imli.sturbabk- 
kingdome,  full  of  all.  .heavenly  Ueautifuln^.  iMfeS.Cox 
/,  ryV,>.  Scr.  I.  vi'l.  85  The  quiet  and  indislmbable  depllis 
of  a  soul  .stayed  on  God. 

Indisturbance  indist5ubans).  Now  rare. 
[f.  IN-  ;;  -  DISTTBBANCE.]  Absence  of  disturbance  ; 
undisturbed  condition  ;  quietness,  tranquillity. 

i6$g  STANLEY  Hist.  P/ufos.  xi.  11701)  459/1  You  ..  neither 
perceive,  through  want  of  knowledge,  the  bounds  of  ^dis- 
turbance and  Perturbation,  a  1677  HARROW  Scrm.  Gwt. 
Tongue  tn  Beauties  l'<  arrow  (1846)  52  Speaking  ill  upon 
presumption  of  secrecy,  and  thence  of  indisturbance  and 
impunity.  1770  BKATTIL  Ess.  Truth  in.  ii.  (1811)  274  We 
are  told  th.it  the  end  of  Scepticism,  as  it  was  taught  by 
Pyrrho  ..  was  to  obtain  [ndttturbODCe.  1866  FERRIER  G>k. 
P  kilos,  I.  xv.  469  Perceiving  our  ignorance  to  be  inevitable,  ; 
we  shall  live  in  a  state  of  .  .  mental  indisturbance. 

t  Indistu'rbed,  a.  Obs.  [!N-^.]  Not  dis- 
turbed ;  undisturbed. 

1660  N.  INGELO  Bcntirolio  <v  I'rania  (16821  II.  150  Not- 
withstanding the  indisturbed  temper  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
1686  PLOT  Stoffordsk,  20  Others  of  the  same  kind  being 
wholly  indisturbed. 

t  Indi'tch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  endich,  7  indich. 
[f.  IN-  '  or  ^  +  DITCH  sb.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  cast  into  or  bury  in  (or  as  in',  a  ditch. 

1597  Br.  HALL  Sat.  in.  ii,  Wert  thou  inditched  in  great 
secrecie;  Where  as  no  passenger  might  curse  thydu^t,  Nor 
dogs  sepulchral!  sate  their  gnawing  lu>t.      1630  J.  TAYLOH 
(Water  P.  '  ll'ks.  i.  64/2  One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Thames 
.  .  drawne  with  a  Koat  dhd  a  rope  downe  some  part  of  the 
Riuer,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  indiched. 

2.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  ;  to  en- 
trench. 

1598  FLORIO,  Ajfossart',  to  dike,  to  ditch  or  moate  about, 
to  make  trenches  or  dikes,  to   endich.       1610    HOLLAND 
Camdcn's  Brit.  i.  212  The  Danes,  .raised  as  it  is  thought 
certaine  trenches:  whereof  one  is  called  Maumbury  being 
an  acre  indiched. 

Indite  (indai't),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-6  endyte, 
4-9  endite,  (5  enditt,  6  endight,  -dyt,  6-7 
erron.  endict).  0,  5-6  indyte,  6  indight,  -dyt(t, 
(-ditie),  6-  indite,  (6-8  erron.  indict).  See  also 
ADYTE.  [a.  OF.  enditer,  -ditier.  -ditter  :—  L.  type 
*induta}'£)  i.  in-  I^!N-  2)  +  dictdre  to  declare,  dictate, 
compose  in  words,  freq.  of  dTcere  to  say.  The  same 
word  orig.  as  INDICT,  but  retaining  the  French  form 
of  the  radical  part.] 

fl.  trans.  To  utter,  suggest,  or  inspire  a  form  of 
words  which  is  to  be  repeated  or  written  down  ; 
=  DICTATE  v.  i  .  Also  absol,  Obs. 

a.,  t  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  i.  met.  i.  i  (Camb.  MS.)  Rend- 
ynge  Muses  of  poet  es  enditen  to  me  thinges  to  ben  writtn 
and  drery  vers.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  16  The  holy 

ost  endited  the  rewle  hymselfe  by  his  holy  mouthe  to  saynt 

irgit.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  267/1  As  he  endyted  the 
lettre..  and  another  monk  wrote  hit.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy 
xxxi.  ix.  (1600!  778  The  Consull  pronounced  the  vow 
according  to  the  very  same  forme  of  words  (as  the  high 
priest  endited  and  spake  before  him'.  1639  FULLER  Holy 
War\.  ii.  (1647)  231  In  this  case  their  words  are  endited 
not  from  their  heart  but  outward  limbes.  1815  T.  JEFFERSON 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  251  English  newspapers  endited  or  en- 
dowed by  the  Castlereaghs  or  the  Cannings. 

ft.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  139/2  Endytyn,  or  indytyn 
scripture  and  feyre  speche,  dicto.  1483  Cat  ft.  Angl,  195/2 
To  Indyte,  dietary  jndictare.  1586  T.  B.  La  Printtutd, 
Fr.  Acad.  i.  (1594)  84.  Julius  Csesar.  .would  indight  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  secretaries,  a  1633  AUSTIN  A/edif.  (1635)  160 
That.  .  I  may  alwaies  beleeve  what  the  Spirit  of  Love  hath 
Indited,  and  the  beloved  Disciple  hath  written.  1657 
SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  94  The  Common  Prayers  which 
were  indicted  or  denounced  by  the  voice  of  the  Deacon.  1717 
PRIOR  To  the  Earl  of  'Oxford  4  Smiling,  bid  her  freely  write 
What  her  happy  thoughts  indite.  1727  W.  MATHER  Yng. 
Man's  Camp.  Pref.,  Canonical  Scripture,  which  is  indicted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1  2.  To  enjoin  as  a  law,  precept,  or  maxim  ;  = 
DICTATE  v.  2.  Obs. 

1413  Pitgr.  Sowlc  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  vii.  61  lustyce  ne 
maye  nought  endyten  this  sentence  that  this  shold  be  due. 
1594  CARKW  /fnar/es  Exam,  li'itsv.  (1596)66  Out  of  one 
consideration  endicted  to  them  by  their  Schoolemaister,  they 
will  gather  a  hundred.  1633  lit*.  HALL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T. 
299  God  himselfe  .  .  hath  indited  these  things  to  us.  1709 
POPK  Ess.  Crit.  \.  92  Hear  how  learn'd  Greece  her  useful 
rules  endiles,  When  to  repress  and  when  indulge  our  flights. 
b.  To  dictate  to,  enjoin  (a  person  . 

i  1399  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  15  Noght  only  to  my  kin.; 
of  pes  y  writCj  Bot  to  these  othre  princes  mstene  alle,  That 
ech  of  hem  his  oghne  herte  endite.  1582-8  Hist.  Jus.  \'J 
(1804)  5  Shoe  constraint  nane  of  her  subiects  to  exercise  ui 
religion  utherwayes  than  thair  conscience  indytit  lhame. 

3.  To  put  into  wjords,  compose  (a  poem,  tale, 
speech,  etc.)  ;  to  give  a  literary  or  rhetorical  form 
to  (words,  an  address)  ;  to  express  or  describe  in 
a  literary  composition. 

a.     a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalfer,  Cant.  499*  Anna..  made  bis 
psalme  end  hand  it.     c  1374  CHALTCI:R    Troy  Ins   \.  6  Thesi- 
phone  bow  helpe  me  for  tendite  Thi>  wuful   vers.     ft  1420 
HOCCLEVK  De  Keg.    Princ.   1854   Endite   in    Latyne  or  in 
rren^he   thy    ^ricf  <  lere.       1508   DUN  BAR    Gold.   Tit/ 
Quho  could  wele  eiulylL-  How  all  the  feldis.  .  Depaynt   war 
trycht.     1534  MORE   Comf.   agst.    Trib.   in.    Wlf.    . 
He   hadde  deuUed  his   artycles    so  wysely,  and   endicted 
the[m]  so  well.     1375  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  35  The  ditty  in 
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INDITER. 

miter  so  aptly  endighted  to  the  matter.  1659  HAMMOND 
Oft  Ps.  Ixxiv.  (title)  The  Seventy  Fourth  Psalm  . .  seems  to 
have  been  endited  under  the  captivity,  a  1670  H 
Ai'p.  ll'tltiaiHS  \.  (1692)  118  That  which  comes  to  the  insti- 
tute I  handle  was  thus  endicted.  1692  W.  LOWT.H  I'huf. 
1 1699)  8  Unless.. God  cannot  order  a  Book  to  be  writ  in  as 
Intelligible  a  manner,  as  men  can  endite  it. 

ft.  1501  Do  i' c  LAS  Pal.  Hon.  in.  i,  Ye  musU  nine  ..  cau> 
me  dewlie  till  indite  this  storie.  1555  J.  PROCTOR  Wyat** 
Reb.  Ded.,  Moving  others  to  indict  and  pen  sturies.  c  1560 
A.  SCOTT  Pccins  xiii.  8  Sum  lhame  delytis  till  indyte 
Fair  facound  speich.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xlv.  i  My  heart  U 
inditing  a  good  matter.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  i.\.  27  Not 
sedulous  by  Nature  to  indite  Warrs,  hitherto  the  onely 
Argument  Heroic  deem 'd.  £1706  PRIOR  Her  . 
_-i  Old  Homer  only  could  indite  Their  vagrant  grace  and 
^oft  delight,  a  1800  COWPER  Ode  to  Apollo  3  LuckU.^ 
brains,  That  . .  Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains,  And 
little  or  no  meaning.  1847  DI^KAELI  Tamred  in.  iv,  Men 
far  too  well  acquainted  with  their  subject  to  indite  such 
tales  of  the  Philistines  as  the.- e  ! 
b.  absol.  or  ititr. 

1377  LANGL.  F.  PI.  B.  xv.  367  For  is  none  of  J>is  ne\\  e 
clerke?..  -pat  can  versify  e  faire  ne  formalich  enditen.  c  1386 
CuAUCtR  Knt.'s  T.  1883  Of  this  bataille  I  wol  namoore  en- 
dite. 1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  3  The  matere 
wych  I  wyl  of  wryte  Althowbut  rudely  I  kun  endyte.  1514 
BARCLAY  Cyt.  <y  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixii,  Of  gay 
matters  to  sing  &  to  endite.  1687  WALLEB  On  his  Divine 
Points  2  The  subject  made  us  able  to  indite.  174*  SHES- 
STONE  Sfhoolmistress  167  Sigh'd  as  he  sung  and  did  in 
tears  indite. 

4.  trans.  To  put  into  written  words,  write,  p<  n 
(a  letter,  etc.) ;  to  inscribe,  set  down,  or  enter  in 
writing.  In  later  use,  passing  into  3,  the  '  wording ' 
being  more  thought  of  than  the  actual  writing. 

1340-70  Alex.  -V  Dittd.  181  panne  let  \te  lordliche  kin^ 
lettres  endite.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard  (Arb.)  51  Saye  that 
ye  your  self  haue  made  the  lettre  and  endiled  it.  1509 
HAWES  Past,  Picas,  xxx.  (.Percy  Soc.)  149  Whan  for  my 
selfe  she  did  so  well  indite,  As  I  shall  shew  . .  The  gentyll 
fourme  and  tenour  of  her  letter.  1548  HALI.  C/irw., 
Edw.  IV,  227  A  letter  of  diffiance,  bothe  for  the  stile  and 
the  pennyng  excellently  endited.  1588  T.  MF.LLIS  J- 
Insir.  Eiijb,  Thus  yee  shall  indight  the  parcell  of  the 
Journall  into  the  Debitor,  that  is  on  the  left  hand.  1672 
MARVELL  Reh.  Tramp.  \.  4  He  may  ,.  be  improved  to  en- 
dite Tickets  for  the  Bear-garden.  1745  De  Foe's 
Tradesman  ii.  (1841)  I.  n  The  young  Man's  learning  how 
to  indite  his  letters  in  a  tradesman's  style,  1870  DISKAKI  i 
Lothair  Ixix.  367  He  would  probably  find  that  functionary 
inditing  a  private  letter  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State. 

Ii  5.   Catachr.  a.  for  invite ;  b.  for  inscribe.    Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jiil.  \\.  iv.  135  She  will  endite  him 
to  some  Supper.  1597  —  2  lien.  J  i ',  n.  i.  30  Hee  is  indited 
to  dinner  to  the  Lubbars  head  in  Lombard  street.^  1793  J . 
WILLIAMS  Life  Ld.  Barrymore  115,  I  will  not  indite  his 
sepulchre  with  that  adulatory  language. 

Hence  Indi'ted///.  a. 

(-1440  Promp.  Part'.  139/2  Endytyd  (A*,  or  indityd)  as 
sc»" 

4" 
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number  of  diuinely  endited  Poems.  i6a6W.  ] 

Manna   (1652)  10  An  indited  Epistle,  which  an  unskilful 

Ideot.  .cannot  lead. 

t  Indi'te,  st.  Sc.  Obs.  In  6  en-,  indite,  en-, 
indyte.  [f.  INDITE  v.  :  cf.  I)ITE  sl>.] 

1.  The  action  or  faculty  of  inditing. 

1508  DUNBAR  Gold.  Targe  270  This  He  before  was  bare, 
and  desolate  Off  rhetorike,  or  lusty  fiesch  endyte.  — 
J'lyting  w.  Kcnnedie  109  Thow  hes  full  littill  feill  of  fair 
indyte.  1373  Satir.  farms  Reform,  xxxi.v.  324  My  dull 
indyte  can  not  direct  my  pen. 

2.  Style  of  composing,  literary  style  ;   also,  the 
thing  indited,  a  composition  ;  esp.  a  poem. 

1501  DOUGLAS  J'til.  I/an.,  Envoy  iii,  Thy  barrant  tcrmi •., 
and  thy  vile  indite  Sail  not  be  mine.  1513  —  /Ends  Pref.  2 
Laude,  honor,  prasingis,  thankis  infynite  1  o  the,  and  thi  dulce 
ornate  fresch  endite  Mast  reuerend  Virgill.  1552  LVNDESAV 
Mmiarc/ie  6335  All  gentyll  Redaris  herllye  1  Implore  For 
tyll  excuse  myrurallrude  Indyte.  1567  Satir. Poems  K  c/ariii. 
iii.  212  In  poetrie  I  traist  5ow  be  na  barne,  Quhilk  dois  re- 
heirs  the  Poetis  auld  indyte.  1370  Ibid.  xx.  ^  Desyring  all, 
baith  greit  and  small  . .  Not  for  to  wyte  my  rude  Indyte. 

Indite,  obs.  or  archaic  form  of  INDICT  v. 

Inditement  (indsi-hncnt).  Obs.  or  arch.  (Also 
7  indictment.)  [f.  INDITE  v.  +  -MENT.  Cf.  OF. 
ctitiitanciit,  -dictement  suggestion,  instigation 
(Wace,  i2th  c.).]  The  action  of  composing  in 
prose  or  verse  ;  composition. 

1367  DRANT  Horace,  Kp.  Ded.  «iij.  No  potentate  of  all 
the  world  . .  hath  more  fayre  inditemem>  to  his  commenda- 
tion. 11635  NAUNION  I'ragiir.  A'c.t,'.  (Arl».)  56  Hi^ 
Secretaries  Old  little  for  him  by  the  way  of  Inditenient, 
wherein  they  could  seldome  please  him,  he  was  so  facete 
and  choice  in  his  phrase  and  stile,  a  1639  Wo'i  i  c  -N  I's.  riv, 
May  ..  both  harp  and  voice  In  sweet  indictment  of  thy 
hymns  rejoyce.  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Mcntltly  Jla^.  XIX. 
328  The  Ecclesiasticus  . .  was  actually  in  the  process  of 
composition  or  inditement.  1806  —  in  Ami.  Kc-.:  IV.  604 
They  gave  up  these  long  undertaking-;,  as  likely  to  outlast 
the  spirit,  the  rapture,  the  enthusiasm,  of  enditcmtnt. 

Inditement,  obs.  form  of  INDUTMEM. 

Inditer  (jncbrtsj).  Forms :  a.  4  enditour, 
5  -dytour,  5-9  -diter,  7  -ditor,  -dighter,  (.8  erroii. 
endicter.  0.  5  indyter,  6  -dytor,  6-7 -dighter, 
f)-  inditer.  [ME.  (and  ?AF.,.  enditour  (1..  type 
*iiidi(tiitor-ein',  f.  endite,  INDITE  v.  +  agent-suflix 
•cur,  -or,  passing  at  length  into  -Ell:  cf.  DlTKB.] 
On u  who  indites;  one  who  composes  or  dictates 
a  literary  work,  speech,  or  letter ;  an  author,  writer, 
composer. 


. 

ripture  and  speche,  dictates.     1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871) 

Her  wel  endighted  dialog.     1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 

xxviii.  §  2  The  Prophet  Dauid  ..  left   behind  him  ..  :i 

umber  of  diuinel    endited  Poems.  i6a6W.  FENNKR///;* 


INDITING. 

a.  1387  TRP.VISA  llifJi'H  tkolls.  IV.  i7s  In  |,jx  tjuu- 
PUutttS  Latinus  be  Rrcic  Pompeus  his  endilour  and  faire 
speker,  Libertus  be  doctour,  Borischepat  Rome  [L.  Cnjus 
diebits  Plantus  Latimis  rhetor^  ntagni  J'twtpeii  libertits 
doctor  Rwiv  i-far'titl  1390  GOWER  'Conf.  1 1.  82  Endiiours 
Of  old  cronique  and  eke  auctours.  1483  Catk.  An$l.  115  'i 
An  Enditer,  dictator,  indiciai-r.  ,11586  SIDNKV  A- 
(16221  267  [Hel  presented  his  letters,  desiring  Amphialus, 
that,  .he  would  consider  that  he  was  onely  the  bearer,  an. 1 
not  the  emliter.  1645  MILTON  (.'oList.  Wks.  (1851)  -564  The 
basest  and  the  hungriest  endighter.  1664-94  Sin-in'  /'r.v/r^ 
St'nn.  II.  142  It  is  the  simplicity  of  the  Heart,  and  ; 
the  Head,  that  is  the  best  Enditer  of  our  Petition-..  1717  | 
Fox  n~anticrir\i7i%\  46,  I  could  hardly  with-hold  my  Com- 
passion from  the  fair  Endicter  [of  the  Fiction],  1813  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXV.  215  This  Memoir,  .must 
have  had  Joseph  for  its  main  compiler,  enditer,  or  author. 
1815  W.  H .  IRELAND  ScriMfarmotita  47  The  feeling  endtter 
of  Sympathy's  tale. 

ft.  ufaCa.th.Aiwl.  195/2  An  Indyter  of  lettirs,  dictator, 
1579  FCLKK  Kef.  /caffr/734  Bookes  of  holy  scripture,  the 
indighters  of  which  ..  be  not  knowne.  1617  COLLINS  /'<•/! 
Bp.  Ely  ii.  vi.  249  We  know  the  inditer,  though  we  doubt  of 
the  penman.  1754  RtCHARDBON  Grandison  (17811  VI.  x.vxvi. 
245  You  will  think  your  ward  very  bold  to  address  you  by 
Letter:  especially  as  she  is  a  very  poor  inditer.  1876  BAN- 
CROFT Hist.  U.S.  IV.  xxvii.  518  Jonas  Clark,  the  bold  inditer 
of  patriotic  state  papers. 

Inditer,  obs.  form  of  INDTCTEB. 

Inditing  (indortin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INDITE  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  INDITE;  com- 
position, b.  A  thing  indited,  a  literary  composi- 
tion, a  treatise,  poem,  letter,  etc. 

1340-70  Alex,  <$•  Dind.  243  Dereworbe  dindimus  be  en- 
ditinge  hurde.  1388  WYCLIF  vnd  Prol.  Job,  Fro  the 
begynnyng  of  the  volume  vnto  the  woordil  of  Job,  anent 
th-:  febroys  the  enditing  is  prose,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret., 
i-ordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  106  pe  endytynge  ys  be  body  and 
be  writynge  ys  be  clethynge  of  wordys  and  spekyn-r. 
1500-20  Di  xiiVR  Poems  lix.  15  He  hes  jndorsit  myn  uidyttin;^ 
With  versis  off  his  [awin]  hand  vrytting.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhct.  172  There  are  three  maner  of  stiles  or  inditynges. 
1579  G.  HARVEY  Lctter-bk.  (Camdenl  76  Affectinge  tin- 
comendation  of  an  eloquent  . .  style  by  overcurious  ami 
statelye  enditinge.  1604  ARMIN  in  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  Introd., 
The  Booke  of  her  owne  indighting.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  X». 
20.  3/1  For  Letters  and  Writings,  Of  other's  Indicting.  1749 
FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvin.  x,  It  was  all  his  own  invention, 
and  the  letter  of  his  inditing. 

Indition  :  see  INDICION  -. 

Indi'tress.  rare.  [f.  IXIHTER  +  -ESS.]  A  female 
inditer. 

1822  Black™.  Mag.  XII.  657  Was  there  to  be  a  virtual 
no  it  imprimaturs  force  against  our  songstresses,  romance- 
mditresses,  tragedianesses,  sonneteeresses,  or  other  '  build* 
resses  of  the  lofty  rhyme  '  ? 

Indi'ture.  Obs.  rare~l.     [f.  indite,  INDICT 
?'.  +  -URE.]   =  INDICTMENT. 

1614  'I'.  KFNNF.V  in  Lismore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1887^  I.  202 
Being  twise  indited,  by  twoe  seuerall  inditures,  I  was  cleared 
of  both. 

Indium  radium).  C/iem.  [f.radical  of /W-/t 7/w 
INDIGO  +  -I'MM,  after  sodium  t  etc. ;  in  reference  to 
the  two  indigo  lines  which  form  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  the  metal.]  A  soft  silver-white  metal 
of  extreme  rarity,  occurring  in  association  with  zinc 
and  other  metals  ;  discovered  by  Reich  and  Richu-r 
in  1863,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  zinc- 
blende  of  Freiberg.  Symbol  In. 

1864  LYELL  luaitg,  Addr.  in  Reader  17  Sept.  358  A  fourth 
metal  named  indium,  from  its  indigo-coloured  baud,  was 
detected  by  Professor  Kichter  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  in  a 
7II1C  ore  of  the  Ham.  1874  tr.  LomtneF*  Light  114  The 
blue  light  of  Indium  undergoes  a  still  stronger  refraction 
than  that  of  Thallium.  1882  Nature  No.  639.  290  He  finds 
that  indium  is  like  some  other  metals  in  not  coming  under 
the  often-accepted  rule  that  pure  metals  have  a  change  of 
coefficient  of  resistance  with  temperature. 

b.  attrib.)  as  Indhtm  bromide  (In  Br\  Iitdhtm 
chloride,  monochloride  (In  C\),(lichloride  (In  C12), 
trichloride  (In  C13);  Indium  iodide,  oxide,  hy- 
droxide \  Indium  sat/s,  etc. 

1897  ROSCOK  &  SCHOULEMMKK  Chan.  II.  609  Indium 
Oxide  In^h  is  a  pale  yellow  powder.  /<W.  611  Indium 
Aiinnonhan  Alum  . .  is  deposited  in  well-defined  regular 
octohedra. 

Indivertible  (indivautib'l),  a.  [f.  IN-  '•'•  +  <//- 
vertibk)  i.  DIVERT  v.  -f  -IBLE.]  Incapable  of  being 
diverted  or  turned  aside. 

1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers  /.  T.,  Indivertible 
from  his  way  as  a  moving  column.  1874  G.  MACDOXANM 
Malcolm  (18751  III.  xiii.  176  The  indivertible  guardian  of 
his  moraU. 

Hence  Indive'rtibly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  turned  aside. 

1853  Tai't's  .!/<?£-.  XX.  267  Its  recent  history,  its  greatness 
— all  associate  it  intimately  and  indivertibly  with  the 
German  '  Fatherland  '.  1868  H.  BUSHNEU.  .SVr/w.  Living 
Su/'j.  186  We  are  all  saying,  the  young  man  eagerly,  the 
old  man  indivertibly,  the  same  thing. 

t  Indive'rtive,  a.  Obs.  %are  —  1.  [f.  Ix-3  + 
DIVERTIVE.]  Not  divertive ;  not  of  an  amusing  or 
entertaining  character  or  tendency. 

1700  J.  UKOMK  Tm-.'.  Kng.,  S>\0t.  Ded.  Ep.  (1707)  3  Some- 
thing which  may  not  prove  altogether  indivertive. 

t  Indivertible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  •'>  f 
dwestible,  f.  DIVEST  +  -IBLE.]  Of  which  one  can- 
not divest  oneself. 

(11631  DUNNE  Scrni.  cvi.  IV.  433  Being  under  an  in- 
vincible ignorance  and  indivestlble  Scruples. 

flndivi'd.  Obs.     Abbreviation  of  IxDiYinr.u.. 
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1677  T.  HARVFV  tr.  ,  \    ,  \\  i(>    w,tll[  lllhlir 

tasting,    touching?  'cause  t.f  ,]i    Individ    this 

guards  the  ^] 

t  Indivi'dable,  a.  Oh.    [is- :;.]    Not  divid- 

able,  indivisible. 

The_  exact    sense   in   the   Shnks.  quotation  is  uncertain. 
Schmidt   says   •  N,,t    t 

appellation';  Aldis  \\  ,f  piai:e  is 

.  ed '. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  \\.  \\.  418  (Hos.  2-3,  1604-5)  Scene  in- 
deutdible  l(W  4-6  ,1611  17)  indeuidabte;  Frii  >.*  indiuibU-i 
or  Poem  vnlimited.  1602  R.  DOLMAN  tr.  f.a  /'»-//.• 
i'ji8)  in.  xi.  663  Democritus,  and  Uiodoru 
that  before  all  things,  there  were  certen  Atomoes  or  lille 
indimdable  bodies  [et.r.J.  1625  (lii.i..Vrt,T.  rkitos.  \.  32  One 
imli\  ideabte  :unl  prculiar  buin.^  cannot  belong  to  more  than 
one,  as  the  being  of  Th.>ma-,  cannot  !><•  thr  vt-ry  -ame  beiny 
which  is  of  Peter  or  lolin.  1637  KARL  MONMOITH  tr.  . M.il- 
-,-ezzi's  Ronnthtt  \  Tar,jiiin  149  A  point  which  in  the  ab- 
stract is  individable. 


Chr 
Christi, 

remained  whole  in  that  hTs'indiuided  vnity  with  his  father. 
1647  H.  MORK  SuHf  of  Soul  \\.  ii.  H.  xxxi.  One  individed 
faculty.  1695  BP.  PATRICK  Cotnnt.  Gen.  x\iii.  2.  299 
A  Representation  of  the  blessed  individed  Trinity. 

Individual  jndivi-di/oal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5 
indyvyduall.  [f.  med.L.  individual-is,  f.  tm/t- 
ridu-its  indivisible,  inseparable  (see  INDIVIDLMM 

+  -AL  :  cf.  F.  indj'viduel  (i6th  c.),  It.  individuate, 
(forms  individuates  occurs  in  Adhelard  of  Bath. 
£1115  (Haureau  Philos.  Scofast.  I.  349'  ;  the  adv. 
individualiter  in  Abelard  Epist.  I.  ii.  5.)] 

A.  adj.     1 1.  One  in  substance  or  essence ;  form- 
ing an  indivisible  entity ;  indivisible.   Obs. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  n  To  the 
. .  glorie  of  the  hye  and  indyuyduall  Trynyte,  a  1619 
FOTHKRBY  Atheom.  \.  \\\.  §  i  116221  50  Some  make  their 
god  of  Atomes,  and  indiuidual  moates  :  some  of  diuidual 
numbers;  as  Epicurus,  and  Pythagoras.  1623  WHITBOURNR 
.Vrtvfoundlanii  56  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  indiuiduall 
Trinitie.  1641  MILTON  Animath:  ii,  This  untheologicall 
Remonstrant  would  divide  the  individual!  Catholicke 
Church  into  several!  Republicks.  1678  Ci  UWORTH  IntelL 
Syst.  \.  iv.  §  36.  611  It  would  be  liable  to  misinterpretation, 
and  to  be  taken,  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  for  that  which  hatli 
one  and  the  same  singular  and  individual  essence. 

f  2.  That  cannot  be  separated  ;  inseparable.  Obs. 

c  1600  Timon  \.  ii.  (1842)  6  Where  ere  thou  go'st  I  still 
will  folowe  thee  An  indiuiduall  mate.  1623  COCKERAM, 
Indiuidnatti  not  to  bee  parted,  as  man  ami  wife.  (1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  I.  in.  ix,  He.  .is  an  individual  Companion  to 
the  King.  1667  MILTON  /".  L.  iv.  486  To  have  thee  by  my 
side  Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

3.  Existing  as  a  separate  indivisible  entity ;  nu- 
merically one,  single,  b.  Single,  as  distinct  from 
others  of  the  same  kind  ;  particular,  special.  Also 
absol.  in  phr.  f  /«  the  individual^  in  the  particular 
case  :  opposed  tozw  the  general  (GlKKBALa.  1 1  d). 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  n.  v.  §5  Whether  things  Indifferent 
in  the  general,  or  vnto  many  ..  be  indifferent  in  the  in- 
diuiduall, to  this  or  that  particular  man.  1651  BAXTEK 
Inf,  Bapt.  25  The  whole  Church  must  be  so  sanctified ; 
therefore  the  individual!  members.  1690  LOCKE  Hum. 
Und.  in.  vi.  §  3  Our  Idea  of  any  individual  Man  would 
be  . .  far  different.  1729  HITLER  Serin.  Hunt.  A'at.  iii. 
Wks.  1874  II.  31  Every  man  in  his  physical  nature  is  one 
individual  single  agent.  1786  BURKK  //'.  Hastings  WK. 
1842  II.  227  All  powers  delegated  from  the  lx>ard  to  any 
individual  servant  of  the  company.  1793  A.  HAMILTON 
ll'ks.  11886)  VII.  75  Settlement  of  Accounts  between  the 
United  and  Individual  States.  1833  L.  RIICHIK  l\'and.l>y 
Loire  23  The  traveller  takes  it  [the  chateau]  for  a  toun 
rather  than  an  individual  edifice.  1856  FROIM>K  Hist.  Eng. 
(1858)  II.  viii.  244  A  determination  in  each  individual  in.'ni 
to  go  bis  own  way.  1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief '74  It 
is  not  in  the  use  of  individual  words,  alone,  that  this  principle 
of  explanation  is  adopted. 

f  c.  .Expressing  self-identity :  Identical,  self- 
same, very  same.  Obs. 

1633  PRVNNE  Histriomastix  177  To  sport  themselves 
with  those  individual!  sinnes  upon  the  Stage,  which  the 
parties  ..  are  condoling  now  in  Mt-11  ?  1641  f.  JACKSON- 
True  E->ang.  T.  \\.  130  Polycarpus,  Bishop  of  Smirna, 
and  some  say  that  Individual!  Angell  of  the  Church  nf 
Smirna,  whereunto  the  second  of  those  seven  Asiatique 
Epistles  are  written.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent. 


Kingdom  of  Christ  with  the  former,  tho'  very  much  re- 
formed and  improved.  1701  WALLIS  in  Hearne  Collect. 
24  July  an.  1705  <O.  H.  S.)  I.  15  Which  I  do  believe  to 
be  this  individual  Book.  1753  SMOLLK  i  i  Ct.  Fn thorn  (1784) 
178  'i  They  were  communicated  to  her  by  the  nun,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  individual  Wilhelmina.  1804  CHARLOTTE 
SMITH  C ' om-ersations  I.  132  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
individual  insect  in  question  had  been  produced  thifl Summer. 

4.  Distinguished  from  others  by  attributes  of  its 
own  ;  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  striking  character. 

1646  SIR  T.  UROWN-K  rsctiti.  Ep.  \,  v.  19  A  man  should  he 
something  that  men  are  not,  and  individual!  in  somewhat 
beside  his  proper  nature.  1894  !/<u/>er's  Muff.  Mar.  404 
He  is  so  quaint  and  so  individual  in  his  views.  1897  Brit. 
ll't'fAr/y  ?7  May  97  In  him  Nonconformity  has  W 
her  most  conspicuous  and  individual  figures. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  or  peculiar  to.  a  single  person 
or  thing,  or  some  one  member  of  a  class ;  char- 
acteristic of  an  individual. 

1605  BACON  Ath'.  Learn.  \.  iii.  g  4  As  tounhi 
of  learned  mrn.it  Lsathingpei  onall  and  individual!.  i7«>. 


INDIVIDUAL. 

CI.AKKK  Def.  I  mm,-  urged 

AMf  WltS.  .\,-,  ..  ^jvcra.  '  ,,f  the 

OUT   individual  capatr  1838-42 

Imire 
dividual  grcatn<  ,859  DARWIN 

OHf. 

iay  be 
•18641 

'dice  of  col- 
!    lective  opinion  with  individual  independence.    1862  K 

must  be  by  individual,  inn  puhli-  effort. 

b.   Individual  turritt'  (_f  ?vort{'\,   jit 
quol 

1641  MtMo\.-l»/«Wr.  MM,  h  is  no  individual!  word,  but 
llective.     1843  Mu.i.  7,,^/c  i.  ii.  s  .ua|  or 

•   naiii«  whi.  ':  :   being 

truly  affirmed, til  the  same  sen-e.  of  um-  thing.     1864 
IF  or  Individual  Judgment,  - 
a  Predicate  is  affirmed  of  one  thing,  or  of  a 
taken  .^  one  whole,  1871  Public  Sch  Lai.  Cram. . 

,  are  Individual  or  Proper  ..  which  can  "only  be 
applied  te  single  persons,  places,  or  .  : 

B.  sb. 
fl.  //.  Inseparable  things :  see  A.  2.  Obs. 

1627    KKLIIIAM    Kesoh'es  I.    xix.  {1628'   17 
Misene  are  alwayes  paraMs  :  s<>m«  times  indhmluals.     1661 
—  Lusoria  (1696)  44  They  are  here  Individuals,  (>„ 
monstrance  of  Duty  or  Authority  can  distinguish  them. 

2.  A  single  object  or  thing,  or  a  group  of  thing* 
forming  a  single  complex  idea,  and  regarded  ns  a 
unit ;  a  single  member  of  a  natural  class,  collective 
group,  or  number. 

1605  I  iMMt  (Juersit.  i.  iv.  i^  We  shall  thoroughly  discuss 
and  ransacke  euery  particular  individual!  in  i 
DRVDEN  Palamon  <y  A.  in.  1056  That  individuals  die,  his 
will  ordains;  The  propagated  species  still  remains.  1715-20 
Ppn  Iliad  Pref.f  We  see  each  circumstance  of  art  and  in- 
dividual of  nature  summoned  together  by  the  extent  and 


ROGERS  Pol.  Keen.  vi.  (i3;C'  54  It  make.s  no  difference 
whether  the  individual  be  a  numerical  unit,  or  an  aggregate 
unit,  as  a  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  of  traffickers. 

b.  Logic  and  Metaph.  An  object  which  is  deter- 
mined by  properties  peculiar  to  itself  and  cannot 
be  subdivided  into  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  spec. 
in  Logic  :  An  object   included  in  a  species,  as  a 
species  is  in  a  genus.     See  IXDIVIDITM. 

1628  T.  SPENCFR  Legick  44  It  is  not  possible  to  know  vntill 
wee  come  vnto  indiuidualls  . .  vntill  we  ataine  vnto  those 
things  which  doe  not  admit  division.  1658  PHILLIPS  s.  %.. 
An  individual  . .  in  Logick  . .  signifies  that  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  more  of  the  same  name  or  nature,  and  is  by 
some  called  Singulare.  1727-41  CHAMHKFS  CycL  s.  v.,  The 
visual  division  in  logic  is  made  into  genera. .those  genera 
I  into  species,  and  those  species  into  individuals.  1833  J.  H. 
Ni  \\M.\N  Arians  11.  iy.  (18761  185  Ov<rt'a  ..  being,  substance 
.  .'  that  which  fias  CXMtnoi  in  itself,  independent  of  every 
thing  else  to  constitute  it':  that  is,  an  individual.  1858 
Wnrwr.i.L  Hist.  Set.  Ideas  (ed.  31  II.  148  (L.  •  Our  idea  of 
an  individual  is,  that  it  is  a  whole  composed  of  parts,  which 
are  not  similar  to  the  whole,  and  have  not  an  independent 
existence,  while  the  whole  has  an  independent  existence  and 
a  definite  form.  1860  ABP.  THOMSON  Laws  Th.  §  ^6.  86 
An  individual  is  that  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
ceasing  to  be  uhat  it  i<. 

c.  Zoo/,  and  Bot.  A  single  member  of  a  species  ; 
a  single  specimen  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  .S/c, .  ii.  11873)  34   N°  onc  sur'i 
that  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  cast  in  the 
S.IIIR-  actual  mould.      1880  (»RAV  Struct.  Bot.  ix.  f  i.  315 
Individuals  are   the   units  of  the  series  which  constitute 
species  ..  Each  individual  is  an  independent  organism,  of 
which   the   component   parts   are   reciprocally  meai. 
ends.     1885  (iooDALK  /'/MS.  Bot.  (1892)  425  In  scientific  as 
well  as  popular  language  the  term  iitdi'-iiinal  is  commonly 
applied  to  each  and  every  plant. 

d.  Biol.    An   organism   regarded   as   having  a 
separate  existence. 

Sometimes  used  specifically  of  a  single  member  of  a  colony 
of  organisms(as  a  leaf-bud,  or  a  polyp  of  a  ccclent  crate  ;  by 
others  defined  as  'the  whulc  j-nxlii' I  of  a  MIII;]I:  fertilized 
ovum';  more  strictly:  an  organism  detached  from  oilier 
[xjsed  of  coherent  parts,  and  capable  of 
independent  life. 

1776  Wmu-Kisc  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  159  Blossom 
general,  regular.  Individuals  of  i  petal,  tubular.  1847 
CARPENTER  ZsoL  §  46  In  the  Polypes  ..  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, each  capable  dike  a  leaf-bud)  of  living  by  itself, 
are  arranged  on  one  common  plant-like  stru<  tuie.  1864 
H.  SPFNCIT.  -  74  I.  207  A  biological  Individual 

is  any  concrete  whole  having  a  structure  whkh  cnat  i 
when  placed  in  appropriate  cond:  v  ad- 

just    its    internal    relations    to   external  relations,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Its  funclions.      1870  NICHOLSON 
I    Zool.  25  In  zoological  language,  an  individual  i>  dtfmed  as 
1     'equal  to  the  total  result  of  a  singlo  uvum '.       1888    K-  i - 
Anint.  Life  211   Tin  are 

supposed  to  be  produced  ..  by  poslcrinr  germination  of  the 
scolex,  from    which   they  are  detached 
either  -r  to 

vidual. 

3.  A  single  human  being,  ns  Opposed  to  Society, 
the  Family,  etc. 

1626  J.  VATF.S  Ibis  ad  Cassarfi 

pti.'t  -;iith  m;t,  I '«  -I  .saw  euery  pa'.' 

or  hn  I  htnt  shaft 

tius.     1641    i  Peace  . .  is 

the  very  supporter  of  Indi\ ;  Com- 

J.  a 


I  fare.  1899  J, 
it  be  as 
id  before 


INDIVIDUALIC. 

Amona  the  savage  nations  of  hunters  and  fishers,  every  In- 
dividual is.,  employed  in  useful  labour.  1868  M.  PATTISOS- 
Aca,i-  • '  VVe  are  most  Jcalous  °'  lne  "ghts  of 

jndj^'  -eless  of  the  common  wt-K 

MOSRO  GIBSON  in  Exferiter  Feb.  144  It  will  no 
Churches  but  as  individuals  that  we  shall  all  stand 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

b.   V\  ithout  any  notion  of  contrast  or  relation 
to  a  class  or  group  :    A  human  being,  a  \ 

r  chiefly  as  a   colloquial  vulgarism,  or  as  a 
term  of  disparage!  i 

1741  IOHXSON  Delates  (1787)  II.  172  Only  one  individual 
ured  by  another.     1771  GOLDSM.  liist.  Eng.  III.  125 
These  she   bequeathed  to  different   individuals.      1781    S. 
PETERS   Hist.    Conn.  74   The    PC..I.N-    uf   Massachusetts.. 
conceived  the  idea  of  exalting  an  individual  of  their  own 
Province.     l8a8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Peril,  xxiv,  The  thre- 
viduals  entered  the  boat  with  great  precaution.     1856  KANE 
/'t-/A   II.  x.  MI  The  individual  whom  I  desired  to 
meet.     1888  F.   HUMK   .\TaJ.  Mnias  I.  Prol.,  He  appeared 
to  be  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  individual. 
1 4.  Short  for  individual ptrton  ;  person,  person- 
ality, self.  Ola. 

1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  -V.  Paftrs  Camden)  305  As  to 
what  concernes  my  owne  poore  indiuiduall,  I  am  armed 
against  all  euents  and  deffy  fortune  to  her  teeth.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Iiitcll.  S\!t.  \.  v.  674  They  could  not  propagate  their 
kind  by  generation,  as  neither  indeed  preserve  their  own 


Coir.  1844  I.  513  Even  the  appearance  of  their  individual- 
is  totally  changed  since  I  first  knew  them.  1800  GODWIN  in 
C.  Kegan  Paul  //'.  Co.tnin  (1876)  II.  5  Driven  back  ..  to 
consider  of  my  own  miserable  individual. 

Individua-lic,  a.  iionfe-worri.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Denoting  individuals. 

1814  J.  GILCHRIST  Etym.  Interpreter  i?  It  [English]  has 
. .  too  many  generic,  and  too  few  specific  and  individualic, 
terms.  IHd.  129. 

Individualism   (indivi'dlKiiliz'in).       [a.   F. 

individitalisme  (f.  med.L.  individual-is  Ixnivi- 
ni'\L  +  -isme,  -ISM)  ;  or  f.  INDIVIDUAL  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Self-centred  feeling  or  conduct  as  a  principle  ; 
a  mode  of  life  in  which  the  individual  pursues  his 
own  ends  or  follows  out  his  own  ideas ;  free  and 
independent  individual  action  or  thought ;  egoism. 

1835  H.  RFKVF.  tr.  De  Tocqueville' s  Dcntocr.  in  Atner.  n. 
II.  ii.  (1840)  III.  203  Individualism  is  a  novel  expression,  to 
which  a  novel  idea  has  given  birth  ..  Individualism  is  a 
mature  and  calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  member  of 
the  community  to  sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  draw  apart  with  his  family  and  friends. 
1840  GLADSTONE  Cti.  Frinc.  98  It  is  too  closely  connected 
with  our  individualism  in  religion.  1856  KINGSLEV  Misc., 
Hours  TC.  Mystics  I.  351  He  is  not  tempted  by  it  to  selfish 
individualism,  or  contemplative  isolation,  as  long  as  he  is 
true  to  the  old  Mosaic  belief.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  %  Dogma 
(1876)  312  It  is  the  consecration  of  absolute  individualism. 

2.  The  social  theory  which  advocates  the  free  and 
independent  action  of  the  individual,  as  opposed  to 
communistic  raethodsof  organization  and  state  inter- 
ference. Opposed  to  COLLECTIVISM  and  SOCIALISM. 

1884  J.  RAE  Contemp.  Socialism  209  Socialism  and  indi- 
vidualism are  merely  two  contrary  general  principles,  ideals, 
or  methods,  which  may  be  employed  to  regulate  the  con- 
stitution of  economical  society.  1890  WESTCOTT  in  Guar- 
dian 8  Oct.  1581/1  Individualism  regards  humanity  as  made 
up  of  disconnected  or  warring  atoms  :  Socialism  regards  it 
as  an  organic  whole,  a  vital  unity  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  contributory  members  mutually  interdependent. 

3.  Metaph.  The  doctrine  that  the  individual  is  a 
self-determined  whole,  and  that  any  larger  whole 
is  merely  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  which,  if 
they  act  upon  each  other  at  all  do  so  only  exter- 
nally. 

1877  E.  CAIRO  Pkilos.  /Cant  iv.  71  Is  such  a  more  adequate 

fhilosophy  to  be  found  in  the  idealistic  individualism  of 
-eibnitz? 

4.  =  INDIVIDUALITY   2,  3. 

1854  Black:*.:  Mag.  LXXV.  66  Their  ideas  of  God  did 
not  possess  that  individualism  and  personality  which  so 
remarkably  characterised  those  of  the  Hebrews.  1870 
EMERSON  Soc.  ff  Sotit.  viii.  173  A  person  of  commanding 
individualism  will  answer  it  as  Rochester  does.  1885  Har- 
per's Mag.  Mar.  520/2  The  individualism  which  is  aimed 
at  by  architects. 

5.  An  individual  peculiarity ;  e.  g.  a  manuscript 
reading  peculiar  to  an  individual  scribe  or  copyist. 

1881  WKSTCOTT  &  HORT  <~,rk.  X.  T.  II.  232  Singular  read- 
ings which  are  mere  individualism^,  so  to  speak,  originating 
with  the  scribe  or  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 

Individualist  indivi-di»jalist  .  [f.  INDIVI- 
DUAL +  1ST  ;  cf.  F.  individualists] 

1.  One  who  pursues  an  independent  or  egoistic 
course  in  thought  or  action. 

1840  GLADSTONE  ('/;.  1'rinc.  131   The  sentiment  of  the 

catholic  is  better,  and  its  besetting  danger  less,  than  those 

of  the  individualist  in  religion.    1856  Kr.  Hours 

1'harisee  becomes  a  selfish   indivi- 

because  he  has  forgotten  this.     1883  BEARD 

,  The  Anahaptists  were  the  individualists 

of  the  Reformation. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  social   theory  of  Indivi- 
dualism.      See  also  quot.  1891. 

1876  FAWCFCTT  Pol.  F.cvn.  (ed.  5)  n.  x.  275  It  is  maintained 
by  the  individualists  that  if  a  great  number  of  manufactories 
and  other  trading  establishments  were  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Wholesale  Society,  the  business  would 
become  far  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  properly 
manaj-'-d.  1888  /'all  iMall  G.  10  Sept.  3/2  To  hold  Ih^ 


224 

scales  between  individually  :ind  Socialists.  iSgi  BEATRICE 
POT  i  i  75  The  term  Individualist 

has  been  used  within  the  Cooperative  movement  for  the 
last  twenty  years  to  denote  that  school  of  Cooperators  who 
insist  that  each  separate  manufacturing  establishment  shall 
be  governed  (if  possible  owned*  by  those  who  work  therein  ; 
(he  profits  being  divided  among  the  working  proprietor-. 
Opposed  to  Federalist.  1896  Times  30  Jan.  8  If  the  indi- 
vidualists are  to  hold  their  own  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  State. 

3.  attrih.  or  as  aJj,    -  --INDIVIDUALISTIC. 

1871  MOKLEV  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  i.  341  Owing  to  the  su- 
premacy in  European  thought  of  tiie  individualist  ideas 
which  Christianity  carried  in  with  it.  1885  Contcnip.  Rev. 
June  903  He  condemns  Liberalism  because  it  is  individualist. 
1892  TtmtS\4  Oct.  7/2  The  traditions  of  French  workmen 
are  strongly  individualist,  and  they  have  not  been  in  a  hurry 
to  enter  into  combinations.  Ibid.  26  Nov.  9/2  The  cautious 
individualist  development  of  colonization  in  Australia  or 
North  America. 

Individualistic  (jmlivrdiwialrstik1!,  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  individualism  or 
individualists;  characterized  by  individualism. 

1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  v.  262  Individualistic  ideal. 
1879  MORLEV  Burke  172  That  reaction  ..  into  which  the 
Revolution  drove  many  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  next 
generation  by  showing  the  supposed  consequences  of  pure 
individualistic  rationalism.  1893  G.  ALLEN  Scallywag  III. 
190  The  opinion  of  others  has  a  vast  effect  upon  even  the 
most  individualistic  amongst  us.  1897  BRVCE  Impress.  S. 
Africa  156  They  [Boers]  were  self-reliant  and  individualistic 
to  excess. 

Individuality  mdividi/7jarl!ti).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ITY  ;  cf.  F.  individuality^ 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  indivisible  or  in- 
separable;   indivisibility,    inseparability,      b.   An 
indivisible  or  inseparable  entity. 

1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  (1851)  165  These  words  also  inferre 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  individuality  in  Mariage.  1833 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  11.  iii.  (1876)  171  As  though  He 
were  so  derived  from  the  simple  Unity  of  God  as  . .  to 
inhere  within  that  ineffable  individuality.  186$  —  Afro!. 
App.  61  When  the  eternal  foes  are  so  intermingled  and 
interfused  that  to  human  eyes  they  seem  to  coalesce  into 
a  multitude  of  individualities. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  existing  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  separate  and  continuous  existence. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Jfydriot.  in.  19  But  the  soul  subsist- 
ing, other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  salve  the 
individuality.  ^1735  AKBL-THSOT  (J.),  He  would  tell  hh 
instructor  . .  that  individuality  could  hardly  be  predicated 
of  any  man.  i8oa  PALEY  Xat.  T/teof.  xxvii.  (1819)  482 
Consciousness  carries  identity  and  individuality  along  with 
it  through  all  changes  of  form  or  of  visible  qualities.  1876 
J.  P.  NORRIS  Rndiin.  Tht'ol.  \.  iv,  72  Individuality  is  essen- 
tial to  our  idea  of  a  person. 

b.  The   action    or    position    of  the    individual 
members  of  a  society. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  753  To  them  the 
will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood  of 
individuals  is  as  nothing.  Individuality  is  left  out  of  their 
scheme  of  government.  The  state  is  all  in  all. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  properties  peculiar  to  an  in- 
dividual ;  the  sum  of  the  attributes  which  distin- 
guish an   object   from    others  of  the  same  kind  ; 
individual  character,      b.   Idiosyncrasy ;    strongly 
marked  individual  character. 

1614  SELDES  Titles  Hon.  117  Appietas  and  Lentulitas, 
For  the  indiuidualite,  as  it  were  of  Appius  and  Lentulus, 
or  Patauinitas  for  Liuies  stile.  i6a8  T.  SPENCER  Logick  196 
A  man  is  a  living  Creature,  mortall,  and  capable  of  learning. 
In  this  sentence,  man  abstracted  from  individualitie.  .is  de- 
scribed. 1792  MARV  WOLLSTONECR.  RigJits  ll'om.  iv.  151 
The  spring-tide  of  life  over,  we  look  for  soberer  sense  in 
the  face  ;.. expecting  to  see  individuality  of  character.  1866 
A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  18  The  circumstances  which 

S've   to    the   different   diseases   their   individuality.      1874 
REEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  10.  585  The  Puritan  individuality 
is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as  in  Milton.   1875  JowETfP/ato 
(ed.  2)  V.  21  In  every  man's  writings   there  is  .something 
like  himself  and  unlike  others,  which  gives  individuality. 

c.  pi.  Individual  characteristics. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  126  The  soul  ..  Against  the  law  of 
Corporeities,  It  doth  devest  them  both  of  lime  and  place, 
And  of  all  individualities.  1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  (tffoty 
16  All  identically  the  same  in  edition  and  minor  individuali- 
ties. 1871  R.  H.  HUTTON  Ess.  II.  304  Mere  individualities 
of  ta^te  and  talent  and  temper. 

4.  a.    An    individual   thing,     b.   An   individual 
personality. 

1775  JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Kirs.  Thrale  26  July,  Here  sit 
poor  I,  with  nothing  but  my  own  solitary  individuality. 
1859  B'NESS  ErxsEN  in  Hare  Life  (18791  II.  i*.  245  That 
little  cherished  individuality,  though  ever  so  young,  lives 
on.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  759  In  what  respects  the  earth 
is  an  individuality.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks.  Char. 
vi.  150  Jack  FalstafT,  that  most  unique  and  fine  of  indi- 
vidualities. 

5.  Phrenology.  The  faculty  of  knowing  objects 
as  mere  substances   or  existences  ;   the  supposed 
*  organ '  of  this  faculty. 

1828  G.  COMBE  Const.  Man  72  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality, or   the  powers  of  observing   things    that    exist   and 
.    '"-nces. 

Individualization  '  imUvrdi/^abiz^-Jon).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  individualizing;  the 
fact  or  condition  of  being  individualized  :  in  various 
senses  of  the  vb. ;  see  next. 

1746  W.  HORSLEY  Fool  (1748!  I.  105  A  Nation,  or  Com- 
munity, is  a  Number  of  Individuals  assembled  under  one 
Kind  of  Government,  for  the  mutual  Benefit  of  each  other  ; 
from  which  . .  in  Proportion  as  they  deviate,  they  fall  into 
a  Kind  of  Individualisation  again.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog. 


INDIVIDUALLY. 

Lit.  217  In  a  poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid  the 
strongest  individualization,  must  still  remain  representative. 
1823  DBHTUAJl  Xot  /'«;// 24.  Towards  the  indhidualization  of 


is  effected  by  a  separate  word,  we  call  thai  word  an  A 
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The  division  presupposed  by  individualization  of  property 

cannot  be  carried  far  without  appliances  which  savage  life 

does  not  famish. 

Individualize  (indivrdiw,alaiz\  v.     [f.  INDI- 

VIJH'AL  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  individual  or  give  an  indivi- 
dual character  to  ;    to  characterize  by  distinctive 
marks  or  qualities;    to  mark  out  or  distinguish 
from  other  persons  or  things. 

*63fGlLLXBH*JSHf.  Pop.  Ct-rem.  \\.  ii.  5  In  morall  actions, 
modus  adjcctus  is  f>rincij>inm  mdividitationistvrA  nothing 
else  doth  individualize  a  morall  action.  1805  N.  DRAKF  Ess. 
Tatit-r  (L.),  The  peculiarities  which  individualize  and  distin- 
guish the  humour  of  Addison.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  \\~ana.  by 
.SV/'/w  61  Every  element . .  every  class  of  objects  recognisable 
by  the  senses,  individualised  into  a  god.  1835  J.  H.  Ni 
Par.  Serin.  (1837*  III.  xi.  162  The  naturaleffect  . .  of  pain 
and  fear,  is  to  individualize  us  in  our  own  minds.  1840 
MILMAN  Hist.  Chr.  III.  374  The  Church  stood,  as  it  were, 
indi\  klualised,  by  the  side  of  the  other  social  impersonation, 
the  State.  1851  MANSKL  Frrtwm.  Log.  i.  (1860)  25  To 
have  a  valid  conception  of  a  horse  ..  I  must  also  be  able  to 
combine  these  attributes  in  a  representative  image',  that  is. 
to  individualize  them.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shafts.  Char. 
\.  $  The  inferior  agents  are  individualised  with  a  minuteness 
of  surpassing  truth  to  nature. 

absol.     11834  COLERIDGE  in  Prasers  Mag.  (1835)   XII. 
494  Life,  in  the  sense  here  meant  . .  may  be  defined-  '  ten- 
dency to  individualise  '.     1865   LOWELL  Scotch   the 
Prose  Wks.  1890  V.  242  The  more  we  can  individuate  ami 
personify,  the  more  lively  our  sympathy. 

2.  To  point  out,  mention,  notice,  or  consider,  in- 
dividually ;  to  specify,  particularize.     Also  absol. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  La.iv  100  Many,  .men,  worthy  of  honour, 
which  I  may  not  individualize.  1807  Ann.  Reg.  251  With- 
out individualizing  any,  it  was  a  virtual  declaration  of 
hostility  against  every  neutral  power.  1823  Examiner 
658/2  We  may  revert  to  this  subject,  in  which  case  we  shall 
individualize  a  little  more  than  we  have  now  done.  1840 
DE  QL-INCEY  Style  n.  Wks.  1860  XI.  239  The  ..  general 
functions  of  the  article  definite  ..  are  first,  to  individualize 
(etc.).  1849  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  i.  x.  152  We  feel  that 
God  sympathises  and  individualizes. 

3.  To  appropriate  to  the  useof  an  individual,  rare. 
1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  264,  I  a  little 

grudged  the  tracts  [of  land]  that  have  been  filched  away,  so 
to  speak,  and  individualized  by  thriving  citizens. 

Hence  Individualized  ///.  a.,  rendered  indivi- 
dual;  marked  by  distinctive  characteristics.  In- 
divi-dualizer,  one  that  individualizes. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  ReJJ.  (1848)  I.  327  The  distinct  and 
individualized  agency  that  by  the  given  combinations  utters 
and  bespeaks  its  presence.  A  1834  —  Lit.  Kent.  (1836) 
II.  102  Their  different  combinations  and  subordinations 
were  in  fact  the  individualizes  of  men.  1854  J.  SCOF- 
FERN  in  Orr^s  Circ.  Sc.t  Chetn.  49  Lithium  is  the  least  indi- 
vidualised alkaline  metal.  1892  A/onist  II.  298  Law  became 
an  individnalista — or,  individualiser. 

Individualizing  (indivrdiw,abi:zirj)(  ppl.  a. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ING-.J  That  individualizes. 

1830  COLFRIDGE  in  Mrs.  H.  Sandford*  7V/.  Poole  $  Friends 
(1888)  II.  321  This  is  not  . .  the  most  individualizing  trait  of 
our  friend's  character.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Barrenness 
Itnag.  fac.  Mod.  Art,  That  individualising  property,  which 
should  keep  the  subject  . .  distinct  in  feature  from  every 
other  subject.  iWjGROTF.  Plato  I.  i.  38  The  individualising 
influences  arising  from  the  body,  .overpowered  this  kindred 
with  the  universal. 

Hence  Individual!  zingly  a<fo.t  in  an  indivi- 
dualizing manner. 

1873  PATRICK  tr.  AV/A  Jcrewiak  I.  ii.  57  People  in  the 
two  opposite  regions  of  the  world  are  individualizing!)'  men- 
tioned instead  of  all  peoples. 

Individually  indivi'di/^ali  ,  adv.  [f.  INDI- 
VIDUAL +  -LY  2.]  In  an  individual  manner. 

fl.  Indivisibly ;  inseparably,  undividedly.  Qbs. 

1597  HOOKER  F.ccL  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  §  2  How  should  that  sub- 
sist solitarily  by  it  selfe  which  hath  no  substance,  but  indi- 
uidually  the  very  same  whereby  others  subsist  with  it  ?  1613 
PURCHAS  Pjlgrimage  (16141  3  The  persons  which  all  have 
that  one  being,  and  every  of  which  have  all  that  being,  which 
in  itselfe  is  individually  one.  1627  HAKFWILI-  Af>oi.  (1630! 
283  An  attribute,  .individually  proper  to  the  Godhead,  and 
incommunicable  to  any  created  substance. 

2.  In  individual  identity ;  as  one  and  the  same 
person  or  thing.  Individually  the  same,  identi- 
cally the  same,  the  self-same.  ?  Obs. 

1624  GATAKKR  Transubst.  48  One  thing  is  said  to  be 
another,  which  cannot  be  individually  or  specifically  the 
same.  i6s6tr.  Hcfrfof  Elem.  P/rilos.  Wks.  1839  1. 137  When- 
soever the  name,  by  which  it  Is  asked  whether  a  thing  he 
the  same  it  was,  is  given  it  for  the  matter  only,  then,  if  the 
matter  be  the  same,  the  thing  also  is  imlivkhially  the  same  ; 
as  the  water,  which  was  in  the  sea,  is  the  same  which  is 
afterwards  in  the  cloud.  1748  H.WALI'UI.E  Left,  //.  Mann 
(1834)  11.219,  I  have  received  the  Eagle's  head;  the  lid  is 
broken  off  individually  in  the  same  spot  with  the  original. 

b.  Individually  different-,  different  ^individuals 
^though  they  may  be  identical  in  species'). 

1824  L.  MURRAY  F.ng,  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  257  The  definite 
article  is  likewise  used  to  distinguish  between  things,  which 
are  individually  different,  but  have  one  generic  name  1864 
ROWEN  Logt<  iv.  92  Two  things  may  be  said  to  be  . .  indi- 


INDIVIDUATE. 

vldually  or  numerically  different,  when  they  do  not  constitute 
one  and  the  same  reality. 

3.  Personally;  as  a  single  person  distinct  from 
others;  in  an  individual  capacity. 

1660  R.  COKE  Power  %  Subj.  54  There  are  many  things  so 
inherent  in  the  Prince  individually,  that  they  are  incom- 
municable to  any  other.  1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunting  Pref. 
(1788)  8  note,  Impossible  for  him,  who  is  not  individually  free 
and  independent,  to  be  politically  so.  1840  Miss  MITFORD 
in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  108  To  me  individually 
it  would  be  a  great  release  to  be  quit  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  garden. 

4.  In  an   individual  or  distinctive   manner ;    as 
single  persons  or  things,  singly ;  each  by  each,  one 
by  one  :  opposed  to  collectively. 

1641  'SMECTVMNUL-S*  JYwY.  Answ.  xiii.  129  To  whom  as 
to  individual!  persons  such  care  and  offices  were  individu- 
ally intrusted.  1653  C.oitZ.  Calling:  (1696)  9  Not  only  to 
those  Exercises  which  belong  indifferently  to  their  whole 
species,  but  to  those  also  for  which  they  are  individually 
qualified.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  //'.  ,V.  v.  i.  i.  (1869)  I.  282 
That  army  was  superior,  in  which  the  soldiers  had,  each  in- 
dividually, the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity.  1830  MARRYAT 
A'in^s  O:i.'it  i,  Whether  we  act  in  a  body  or  individually. 
1859  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  II.  300  Moss  plants  too 
•inute  to  be  seen  individually,  but  making  the  whole  tree 

reen.  1881  JOWETT  Thucyd.  I.  122  The  sacrifice  which 
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instinctive  through  heredity. 

Indivi'duate,  ///.  a.  [ad.  med.L.  indivi- 
dual-us,  pa.  pple.  of  iiufaridua-re  :  see  next ;  but, 
in  sense,  partly  representing  L.  indTviditns.'] 
fl.  Undivided,  indivisible,  inseparable.  Obs, 
1621  BRATHWAIT  Nat.  Emb.,  Blasphemie  (1877)  34  Touch- 
ing the  Indiuiduate  essence  of  God.  1630  —  Eng.  Gentlcm, 
(l(Mi}  34  Mildenesse  is  a  quality  so  inherent,  or  more  pro- 
perly individuate  to  a  gentleman.  Ibid.  165  A  friend,  being 
indeed  a  mans  second  selfe,  or  rather  an  individuate  com- 
panion to  himselfe.  1751  Student  II.  311  (T.)  O  Thou,  the 
third  in  that  eternal  trine,  In  individuate  unity  divine  ! 

2.   =  INDIVIDUATED  i.  arch. 

1606  FORD _Honor  Tri.  (Shales.  Soc.)  24  Bewty  matched 
with  the  indiuiduat  adjunct,  unsoyled  constancy.  1609  R. 
BARNERD  Faithf.  Shefheard  31  If  the  places  agree  not  to 
one  indiuiduate  thing  ..  there  is  no  contradiction  betweene 
them.  1681  BAXTER  Ace.  Sherlocke  vi.  216  Perhaps  you 
think  that  as  Averrhois  thought  all  Souls  are  one,  indivi- 
duate only  by  receptive  matter  [etc.]. 

Individuate  (indivrdiwiA),  v.      [f.  med.L. 

individnCirc  or  obs.  F.  individuer  to  render  indi- 
vidual, f.  L.  individit-us :  cf.  prec.  and  -ATE  :>-.] 
To  render  individual. 

1.  trans.  To  form  into  an  individual  or  distinct 
entity  ;  to  give  individual  organization  or  form  to. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  274  There  was  a 
seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib,  which  by  the 
information  of  a  soule,  was  individuated  into  Eve.  1653  H. 
MORE  Antid.  Ath.  11.  ix.  (1662)  66  Life  being  individuated 
into  such  infinite  numbers  that  have  their  distinct  sense  and 
pleasure.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  385  That 
which  individuates  any  Society,  or  makes  it  a  distinct  Body 
from  al!  other  Societies,  is  the  Charter  or  Law  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Sev.  Star.  9  This 
symbolism  of  language  which  individuates  a  man's  private 
memories. 

2.  To  give  an  individual  character  to  ;  to  distin- 
guish from  others  of  the  same  species ;  to  indivi- 
dualize ;  to  single  out. 

1614  [see  INDIVIDUATING  below].  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Evang.  T.  ii.  156  Circumstances  individuate  actions.  1661 
RUST  Origin's  Opin.  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  74  Such  Pecu- 
liarities as  individuate  Peter  and  Paul,  as  to  their  Bodies. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  \\\.  §  5  In  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
you  may  observe  in  each  a  certain  collection  of  Stature, 
Figure,  Colour,  and  other  peculiar  Properties,  by  which 
they  are  known  asunder,  distinguished  from  all  other  Men, 
and  if  I  may  so  say,  individuated.  1802  COURTIER  Picas. 
Solit.  13  The  heart,  that  loves  its  object  to  select,  To  indivi- 
duate. 1827  HAKE  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  in  That  in  which 
he  differs  and  is  distinguish!  from  other  men,  is  his  indi- 
viduality, and  individuates  or  individualizes  him. 

f  3.  To  appropriate  to  an  individual.  Ohs.  rare. 

1641  TRAPP  Theol.  Tfieol.wyj  Neither  [do  tbeyl  individuate 

;me  to  themselves.     1646  —  Comm.  John  xx.  28  This 

i>  true  faith  indeed,  that  individuates  God,  and  appropriates 

him  to  itself.     1647  —  Comm.  Gal.  ii.  20  True  faith  indivi- 

duateth  Christ,  and  appropriateth  him  to  a  mans  self. 

Hence  Indivrduating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1614  SELDRN  Titles  Hon.  Pref.  B  iv,  It's  thought,  that,  in 
the  Seed  are  alwaies  potentially  seuerall  indiuiduating 
Qualities  deriu'd  from  dmers  of  the  neere  Ancestors.  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Grig.  Man.  iv.  iv.  323  In  the  separating  or 
individuating  of  these  Elements.  1678  CUDWORTH  InU-ll. 
Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  602  Peculiar  notes  and  properties  or  indi- 
viduating circumstances.  1835  GRESWF.LL  Parables  V.  i. 
208  Other  individuating  marks  of  distinction. 

Individuated  (indivrdiw^'ted),  ///.  a,  [f. 
INDIVIDUATE  v.  or  ppl.  a.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Rendered  individual ;  individualized. 

iSasDK  QUINCEY -£<*«£•»<*£?  Wks.  1860 IX.  126  The  Hebrew 
has  scarcely  any  individuated  words.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First 
Print.,  ii.  xiv.  §  107  (1875)  308  A  simultaneous  increase  of 
combination  among  such  individuated  portions. 

f  2.    =lNDIVIDl'ATE///.  a.  I.   Obs. 

1698  NORRIS  Treat,  Sev.  Subj.  37  All  the  Perfection  be- 
longing to  that  Individuated  Nature. 

Individuation  (indivldi^^'Jan).  [ad.  med. 
L.  individual  on -cm,  n.  of  action  f.  individiiti-re : 
see  INDIVIDUATE  v."] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  individuating  or  ren- 
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dering  individual  ;  that  of  distinguishing  as  an  in- 
dividual. J/ev.inScholasticPhilosophy/I'hr 
leading  to  individual  existence,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  the  species. 

Principle  of  individuation  (-med.  L.  principinm  indi- 
vidnationis)  :    the  principle  through  whui, 
is  constituted  or  comes  into  being.  In  Scholastic  Philosophy 
this  was  variously  held   to   be  Form  (by  most   I 
Matter  (by  the  Nominalists)  ;  and  Matter  as  limited  in  the 
individual  (by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas'. 

i6a8T.  SPENCER  Logick  43  The  matter  is  the  principium 
of  individuation,  saith  Thomas.  .And  againe,  the  essence  is 
restrained  vnto  one  individual!  thing  by  the  matter,  a  1638 
TWISSE  in  Mcdf's  ll-'As.  (1672)  iv.  Ixxiv.  855  Natural  actions 
require  Time  and  Place  for  the  performance  of  them,  the 
unity  whereof  together  with  the  unity  of  the  subject  neces- 
sarily concur  to  the  individuation  of  them,  if  1  remember 
aright  my  old  Philosophy,  a  1640  JACKSON  Creed  x.  xii.  -s  \ 
The  root  of  individuation  or  distinction  of  one  particular 
person  from  another  was  wholly  from  the  matter,  not  from  the 
form.  1664  H.  lAsaxMytt.  Iniq.  506  Agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  several  considerable  Philosophers  and  School-men,  .who 
contend  that  Individuation  is  from  the  Form  onely,  and 
that  the  Matter  and  Suppositum  is  individuated  from  it. 
1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  ix,  Effects  of  so  vast  a  difference..  as  to 
be  the  sole  point  of  individuation  between  Alexander  the 
Great,  Jack  of  Leyden,  and  Monsieur  Des  Cartes.  1729 
BUTLER  Sfrt/i.  f/nnt.  AW.  iii.  Wks.  1874  II.  31  note,  The 
inward  frame  of  man  considered  as  a  system  or  constitution  : 
whose  several  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle 
of  individuation,  but  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each 
other.  1731  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  vn.  §  n  None  but  those 
who  had  nicely  examined,  and  cou'd  themselves  explain,  the 
Principle  of  Individuation  in  Man,  or  untie  the  Knots  and 
answer  the  Objections,  which  may  be  raised  even  about 
Humane  Personal  Identity.  181^  COLERIDGE  Bfog.  Lit.  175 
Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of 
individuation,  the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  of  any 
thing,  as  that  particular  thing.  1855  H.  SFF.NCER  Ind-uct. 
Biol.  \\i.\\\.  353  (L.)  Schelling  defines  life  as  the  tendency  to 
individuation.  1869  FARRAR  Fain.  Speech  iii.  92  He  never 
got  to  the  idealisation,  or  even  the  individuation,  of  words. 

f  2.  Undivided  character  or  condition  ;  oneness. 

1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  8  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  unity  and  individuation  of  perswasion  in  all  points  of 
sacred  truths,  were  to  be  wished  between  married  couples. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  an  individual  ;  separate 
and  continuous  existence  as  a  single  indivisible  ob- 
ject ;  individuality,  personal  identity. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  ofSonl  n.  iii.  11.  six,  Fine  spunne 
glittering  silk  crumpled  in  one  Changeth  not  'ts  individua- 
tion From  what  it  was,  when  it  was  gaily  spread  In  flutter- 
ing winds.  1660  —  Afyst,  Godl.  vi.  iv.  223  It  being  most 
certain  there  is  no  stable  Personality  of  a  man  but  what  is 
in  his  Soul,  (for  if  the  Body  be  Essential  to  this  numerical 
Identity,  a  grown  man  lias  not  the  same  individuation  he 
had  when  he  was  Christned).  178*  WOLL  ASTON  Relig,  Nat. 
v.  75  We  are  severally  conscious  to  our  selves  of  the  indivi- 
duation and  distinction  of  our  own  minds  from  all  other. 
1735  WATTS  Logic  \.  vi.  §  6  What  is  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduation? Or  what  is  it  that  makes  any  one  thing  the 
same  as  it  was  some  time  before  ? 

4.  An  individualized  condition. 

1648  W.  SCLATER,  Jr.  in  }V.  Sclater*s  Malacki  (1650^  Ep. 
Ded.,  It  gives  them  al  their  several  natures,  or  distinct  in- 
dividuations.  1852  A.  BALLOU  Spirit  ftlanifest,  \.  16  Each 
spirit  is  an  individuation  of  Spirit-substance,  combined  with 
and  interiorating  a  corresponding  individuation  of  Matter. 

6.  a.  Biol.  The  sum  of  the  processes  on  which 
the  life  of  the  individual  depends. 

1867  H.  SPF.NCER  Princ.  BtoL  §  327.  II.  409  Grouping  under 
the  word  Individuation  all  processes  by  which  individual  life 
is  completed  and  maintained.  1871  DARWIN  Desc.  Man  I. 
viii.  318  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  ..  that  with  all 
organisms  a  ratio  exists  between  what  he  calls  individuation 
and  genesis, 

b.  The  unification  of  parts  or  forces  necessary 
to  constitute  an  individual  or  organic  unity, 

1881  MivARTpx/376  Such  an  animal,  .is  really  the  theatre 
of  some  unifying  power  which  synthesizes  its  varied  ac- 
tivities, dominates  its  forces,  and  is  a  principle  of  individua- 
tion. 1889  —  Truth  300  Without  the  presence  of  some  imma- 
terial principle  of  individuation,  our  different  mental  acts.. 
could  not  be  united  so  as  to  constitute  an  act  of  judgment. 

Indivi'duative,  a.  rare~\  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  individua-rc  to  INDIVIDUATE  +  -IVE.] 
Tending  to  individuation  ;  individualizing. 

1862  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  224  The  eighteenth  century 
having  been  an  age  of  individuative,  the  nineteenth  neces- 
sarily became  an  age  of  associative  .  .  development. 

Indivi'duator.  rare,  [agent-n.  in  L.  form, 
from  med.L.  indTvidmi-re  to  INDIVIDUATE.]  One 
who  or  that  which  individuates. 

1643  DICBY  Observ.  Browne*  s  Rcltg.  Med.  (1650)  52  He  is 
composed  of  the  same  Individual  Matter  ;  for  it  hath  the 
same  Distinguisher  and  Individuator,  to  wit,  the  same  Forme 

°f  Indivi-duify,  v.    Oh.  ratv~l.     [f.  L.  fndi- 

vidu-us  (see  INDIVIDUUM)  +  -FY.]    trans.  To  mark 
out  as  a  separate  individual  ;  to  individualize. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  \.  (1662)  46  The  Statute  of  Addi- 
tions,  was  made  in  the  first  of  King  Henry  the  fifth,  to 
Individuifie  (as  I  may  say)  and  separate  persons  from  those 
of  the  same  name. 

t  Indivi-duism.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  inaf- 
vidu-us  (see  LVDIVIITTM  -I.M.]  Individuality, 

1825  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  404  Knowing  no  reason  why  a 
state  of  individuism  should  not  prevail. 


. 

t  Individu'ity.  Obs.     [ad.  med.L.  tnafvMUt* 

t-em  individuality,  f.  L.  indwidu-its  (see  next)  ; 


tat-e 


,   . 

cf.  F.  individmte  (16-1  ;th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dnrm.  .] 
1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  indivisible. 


INDIVISIBILITY. 

1611  COTCR.,  /  Miiic,  inseperablenesse. 

1632  I.  1.,  ll',-»rt'ru  Rights  t  i  and  in- 

diuiduitie  of  marriage.      1695  ..  iv.  193 

The  further  it  departs  from  the  middle  Individuity  of  the 

Point,  so  much  the  m*  1)1  hll. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  individually  owned. 
1605  DANIEL  Quten's  Arcaiii.i  ,  i;  No  Tenures, 

3.  The    quality  that    L  nidual, 
whether  as  distinct  from  other  indi'. 
continuously  identical  with  i; 

1650  Fm.Eii  I'isfah  n.  in.  vi.  422  Cods  uniulermitted  ser- 
vice, .preserving  trie  individur  ,,f  ihis  Temple 
with  the  former.  1656  Ir  //. 

I.  135  Some  place  individuily  in  the  unity  of  matter  :  others 
in  the  unity  of  form  ;  and  on.  ;he  unity 

of  the  aggregate  of  all  ihc  accidents  together. 

I  Indivi  duous,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [f.  L.  inJh-i- 
</«-».(  not  divided,  indi\ :  s:   see  luni- 
vmuiM.]     Of  undivided  nature  ;  indivisible. 

1641  H.  MORE  Song  of  Seal  n.  iii.  n.  xxv,  That  thing  is 
individuous,  Whatever  can  into  it  self  reflect,  Su 
soul  as  hath  been  prov'd  by  us  Before.  1647  /<W.  m.  App. 
Ixxxv.  But  I  elsewhere,  I  liiirik,  do  Rainly  prove  That  souls 
of  beasts,  by  reasons  nothing  scant,  Be  individuous.  Ibid. 
1'ut  if  mens  souls  be  individuous,  How  can  they 
ought  from  their  own  substance  shed  ? 

II  Individuum  (indivrdi/^m).  PI.  -a,  -tuns. 
[L.  indh'idniitn  an  indivisible  particle,  an  atom,  in 
med.L.,  an  individual,  esp.  a  member  of  a  species ; 
snbst.  use  of  neut.  sing,  of  individttus  undivided, 
indivisible,  inseparable,   f.  tit-  (In-  3)  +  dividuus 
divisible,  DiviDUors,  f.  itirijfre  to  divide.  Treated 
as  n  Latin  word  in  senses  1-2  ;  but  in  3  as  natura- 
lized, with  pi.  -urns.] 

1.  That  which  cannot  be  divided  ;  the  indivisible ; 
an  indivisible  entity. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanie  i.  ii.  177  Almighty  men,  that 
can  their  maker  make,  And  force  his  sacred  bodie  . .  to  be 
gnawne.  .Diuiding  itediuidnHitt  really.  1609  A:'.  Woman 
in  J/um.  v.  i.  H  iij,  Linke  her  to  thy  soule,  Deuide  not 
indiitidium,  be  her  and  shee  thee.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Indi- 
iiidutim,  that  which  cannot  bee  diuided.  1754  SHERLOCK 
Disc.  (1764!  I.  203  The  Learned  made  the  Soul  alone  to  be 
the  perfect  Individuum. 
t  b.  An  atom.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glowgr.,  Indiriduunt,  one  singular  thing; 
that  which  cannot  be  divided,  a  body  inseparable,  a  Moat. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  An  Individual  (yt_  Individnttm,  (in  Fhifas^A 
Body  or  Particle  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  divided,  which 
is  otherwise  call'd  an  Atottte. 

2.  Logic.  A  member  of  a  species ;   =  INDIVIDUAL 
sb.  i  b. 

Iniiii'iditinn  I'figwn  :  something  indicated  as  an  indi- 
vidual, without  specific  identification. 

1555  RIDLF.V  Lord's  Supper  Wks.  iParker  Soc.)  24  And 
therefore  he  [Duns]  calleth  this  pronoun  demonstrative '  this ', 
indi-'idnutn  fag-itm,  that  is,  a  wandering  proper  name.  1610 
D.  CARLETON  in  Crt.  ft  Times  Jas.  1 11848)  I.  154  When  we 
ask  the  question,  'Why  this  objection  may  not  as  well  hold 
in  every  private  bill  of  this  kind  ?  '  they  answer  that,  '  in- 
dividua,  by  name,  do  no  hurt  to  the  general '.  165*  GAULE 
Magastrom.  230  In  the  forehead  of  the  image  let  be  written 
the  name  of  the  species,  or  individuum,  which  the  image 
represents.  1717  POPE  Mem.  M.  Scritlms  I.  vii.  Wks. 
1751  VI.  131  From  particular  propositions  nothing  can  be 
concluded,  because  the  Indh'idua  vaga  are.  .barren. 

3.  An  individual  person  or  thing ;   =lNDivn>i  .u, 
sb.  2,  3. 

1591  SVLVESTEK  Dil  gar/as  I.  v.  843  That  so  each  Kinde 
may  last  immortally,  Though  th'  Iiidiuiduum  pass  succes- 
sively. 1618  M.  BARET  H orstmaiuhip  i.  98  In  horses, 
though  there  be  many  differences  of  the  indivittuuws .  .yet 
the  expert  Horseman  . .  can  reforme  their  rebellion.  1646 
J.  HALL  Forms  I.  23  Why  would  she  choose  her  I 
be  Such  f,i,li-'i,l»uiiis  as  ye?  Such  Insecta's?  1656  STANLEV 
Hist.  Phitos.  M.  (1701)  253/2  A  continual  succession  of  many 
individuums  of  the  same  species.  1659  Bp.  WALTON  Cmsid. 
Considered  in  Todd  Mem.  II.  80  Is  not  a  man  the  same  in- 
dividiimn,  when  his  hair  is  cut  or  his  nails  pared,  that  he 
was  before?  1745  BAKER  DonQui.t.  II.  vi.  v.  206  Hehadthe 
misfortune  to  appear  in  my  Eyes  the  most  horrid  Indm- 
duum  of  human  K.ice. 

t  Indivi'nable,  a.  Obs.  ran-.  [Ix-  :tj  Not 
divinable ;  incapable  of  being  <!h  n 

1603  FLORIO  Mmtaifne  m.  ii,  There  are  secret  and  in- 
divinable  parts  in  the  objects  men  doe  handle. 

t  Indivi-ne,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [Iv-'j  Xotdmne; 
unholy. 

1603  J.  DAVIES  Microcosm.  (1876)  57  (D.)  His  brother 
Clarence  . .  He  did  rebaptize  in  a  butt  of  wine  . .  A  Turkish 
providence  most  indivine. 

t  Indivi'nity.   Obs.  rare.     [IN--:  cf.  mod.F 
jW/r/w/Vi'.]      Want  of  divinity,  ab-ence  of  divine 
character. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROW-CF:  Psevd.  Kf.  i.  \.  41  How  openly  did 
he  [the   Devil)  betray  his    Indivinily   unto   Cracsus,  who 
being  ruined  by  his  Amphibologie.  and  ex| 
him  ..  received   no  hie'  •  of  hls 

impotency  upon  the  contradiction  of  fate. 

t  Indivi'Se,  a.  Obs.  rare-',     [ad.  L.  indivis- 
us  undivided,!,  in-  (lN-:>)  +  (fiWnu divided,  1 ' 
Undivided. 

1677  GALI-  ( 'rl.  Gentiles  IV.  255  Those  things,  «  hose  essen- 
tial notion  is  in.Hvise  and  inseparable,  such  arc  most  01 
and  simple. 

Indivisibility  (indivizTbi-liti).  [f.  next :  see 
- 1 1  y.  Cf.  !•'.  in.iiviiibilitl  ,,1516  in  Godef.),  It.  in- 
divisibility  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 

indivisible, 
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INDIVISIBLE. 

1647  H.  MORE  Song  ofSouln.  ii.  \\\.  xix.  Now  shall  the 
indivisibilitie  Of  the  *,ouls  virtues  make  an  argument.  i66» 
STILI  ^-r.  in.  ii.  5  15  The  solidity  and 

sibility  of  these  angled  Atoms.  1775  DF.  LOLME  /-.tiff.  Const. 
ii.  xvii.  (1784'  256  The  solidity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
power  of  the  crown.  1878  MORLEY  Condorcet  63  Conspiring 
against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic. 

Indivisible  (indivi-zib'l),  a.  and  so.  Also  4-6 
withy  for  i;  (7-9  erron.  -able,  8  -viseable).  [ad. 
late  L.  inJivTsibilis,  f.  in-  JN-3)  +  divTsibifis  DI- 
VISIBLE. Cf.  F.  indivisible  (13-1 4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

A.  <wjr*.  Not  divisible;  incapable  of  being  divided 
(actually,  or  in  thought) ;  incapable  of  being  dis- 
tributed among  a  number ;  f  incapable  of  being 
separated  or  detached,  inseparable  (ofa.). 

^1380  WvcuF^rw.  Sel.  Wks.  1.197  Ech  f»ing  bat  God 
contynne^  is  maad  of  partis  indyvysible.  i5a6  Pilgr.  Pcrf. 
1\V.  de  \V.  1531'  190  Fayth  is  a  supernaturall  l>xht,  &  ther- 
fore  it  U  indiuysyble.  1553  GARDINER  True  Ooed.  43  (R.) 
[In]  all  thynges  which  he  created,  spake,  or  did,  he  was 
alwaies.  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  mdiulsible  worker, 
(one  substaunce  of  the  three  persons  in  diuinitie.)  1638  !•'. 
JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  164  They  carried  him  every 
where  along  as  an  indivisible  companion.  1651  HOBBES  Goz't. 
$  Sec.  ix.  §  r.  135  Dominion  (that  ist  supreme  power  is  indi- 
visible, insomuch  as  no  man  can  serve  two  Masters.  1656 
tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  Wks.  1839  I.  313  Besides,  equality 
and  inequality  are  found  out  often  by  the  division  of  the  two 
quantities  into  parts  which  are  considered  as  indivisable; 
asCavallerius  Bonaventura  has  done  in  our  time,  and  Archi- 
medes often.  1694  SOUTH  Ttvek't  St-rm.  III.  304  Who  can 
resolve  . .  the  Difficulties  about  the  Composition  of  a  con- 
tinued Quantity,  as  whether  it  is  Compounded  of  Parts 
Divisible  or  Indivisible?  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  I.  218  A  thousand  Years  is  but  one  Day  In  God's 
Indivisible  Ray.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  m.  iii.  §  86  The 
consciousness  of  a  self  within,  a  percipient  indivisible  Ego. 
1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  21  According  to  the 
atomic  hypothesis  . .  matter  is  composed  of  certain  minute, 
indivisible  particles,  or  atoms  ;  and  consequently  cannot  be 
divided  infinitely.  1870  Daily  AVwj  ii  Nov.,  M.  Gent  .. 
calls  on  the  Marseillais  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  one 
and  indivisible,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  truce  or  mercy. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  indivisible ;  an  infinitely 
small  particle  or  quantity. 

Method  of  indivisibles  :  a  method  of  calculating  areas, 
volumes,  etc.  based  on  the  conception  of  indivisibles,  pub- 
lished by  Bonaventura  Cavalieri  in  1635.  (.Cf.  quot.  1656 
in  A.) 

i&t4DiGBY  Man's  Soul 11645)  140  One  instant  or  Indivisible 
of  time.  1647  H.  MORE  Phitos.  Poems  376  If  quantity  con- 
sists of  Indivisibles  or  Atoms.  1656  HOBBES  6  Less.  Wks. 
1845  VII.  301  The  method  of  indivisibles,  invented  by  Bona- 
ventura. 1664  POWER  Exf,  Philos.  Pref.  7  The  very  Atoms 
and  their  reputed  Indivisibles  and  least  realities  of  Matter. 
1721  BAILEY,  In<iii>isibles,  (in  Geometry),  are  such  Elements 
or  Principles,  as  any  Body  or  Figure,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  ultimately  resolved  into.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III. 
in.  viii.  §  ii.  400  Galileo  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and  . . 
became  conversant  with  indivisibles. 

Hence  Indivi'siWeuess,  indivisibility. 

1648  W,  MOUNT  AGUE  Devout  Ess.  i.  ii.  §  2.  19  In  which 
the  intire  Trinity  doth  reside,  the  Son  of  God  in  Person, 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God  by  Character  and  impres- 
sion, and  consequently  God  the  Father  by  the  indivisible- 
ness  of  his  essence  from  their  presences.  1682  H.  MORE 
Annot.  GlanvilCs  Lux  O.  220  We  will  conclude  with  Mr. 
Baxter's  Conceit  of  the  Indivisibleness  of  a  Spirit. 

Indivisibly  .mdivi-zibli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY -.]  In  an  indivisible  manner ;  inseparably;  in 
a  manner  not  admitting  of  division. 

1552  HULOET,  Indiuisiblye,  indiuidue.  1598  BARCKLEY 
Felic.  Man  vi.  (1603)  611  Christian  charitie  which  is  indi- 
vislblie  joyned  with  true  religion,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnarinm 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  21  The  Infinite  is  ne'er  confin'd  to  Place, 
Indivisibly  fills  all  real  Space.  1849  DE  QUINCEY  Eng.  Mail- 
coach  11.  Wks.  1890  XIII.  304  Light  does  not  tread  upon 
the  steps  of  light  more  indivisibly.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr. 
II.  352  The  Divine  became  Human,  and  dwelt  in  our  Hu- 
manity indivisibly, 

Indivision  (indivi-gan).  [ad.  late  L.  indivT- 
sion-em  ( Boethius) :  see  IN- 3 and  DIVISION;  cf.  F. 
indivision  (i6th  c.in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Absence  of 
division ;  undivided  condition. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Repl.  Fisher  410  The  body  of  Christ  in 
heauen,  is  not  ioyned  to  the  sacramentall  body,  by  continua- 
tion or  indiuision.  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  226  Bel- 
larmme  . .  sayes  there  is  a  double  indivision  or  unity  of 
being  :  an  intrinsecal  and  an  extrinsecal,  a  local,  and  an 
essential.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  fust.  vii.  194  The  land  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  indivision  during  several  generations. 

tlndiyrsive.fl.  Obs.rare.  [lN-3.]  Indivisible. 
.  1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  162  Its  [the  Soul's] 
immortal  and  indivisive  nature. 

tlndivulsion.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N- 3  ;  cf.  L. 
indwulm*  not  torn  asunder  (Macrobius).]  Ab- 
sence of  separation;  unsevered  condition. 

a  1638  MEUEC  /rXx(i672)  i.  xxxvi.  192  The  Water  ascends 
upward,  the  Aire  downward,  against  nature,  to  maintain 
the  connexion  and  indivulsion  of  the  parts  of  the  world. 

tlndivn-lsive,^  Obs.rare-*.  [lN-3.]  Char- 
acterized by  not  tearing  or  being  torn  asunder. 


fl'ndling,  a,  .SV.    var.  of  EYNDLING,  jealous. 

1600  J.  MELVILL  Diary  iWodrow  Soc.)  355  God,  wl; 
holy,  angry  and  indling. 

ludo-  *   (i'ndtf),  combining  form  of.   Or.  'Ip&fc, 
L.   Indus    'cf.    Gr.    'lyoW/rv&'a    Scythia   of    the 
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Indies,  Indian  Scythia),  employed  in  modem  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  qualifies  another  word,  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  or  denotes  the  combination 
of  Indian  with  some  other  characteristic  (chiefly 
ethnological} ;  as  Indo- Aryan,  Aryan  of  or  in 
India,  or  modified  by  native  Indian  characters ; 
so  Indo- British,  -  Briton ,  -English,  -heathenish  ^ 
-human,  -Mohammedan •,  -Portuguese ;  Indo- 
Celtic,  a  term  used  by  some  for  Indo-Germanic 
and  Indo-European,  emphasizing  the  position  of 
Celtic  as  the  most  western  member  of  the  linguistic 
family ;  Indo-Chinese,  belonging  to  Further 
India,  or  the  region  between  India  and  China, 
sometimes  called  Iiido-China;  Indo-Egyptian, 
-Greek,  Egyptian  or  Greek  influenced  by  Indian ; 
Judo-Spanish,  Spanish  modified  by  (American) 
Indian;  Indo-Teutonic  (?'tf^)  =  INDO-GERMANIC. 
See  also  INDO-EUKOPEAN,  -GERMANIC. 

1850  H.  TORRF.NS  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  i  In  the 
*Indo-Arian  researches,  we  .see  the  suggestion  and  first  dis- 
covery with  Prinsep.  1881  Athenaeum  9  Apr.  494/3  A  new 
work  ..  on  the  history,  language,  literature,  customs, 
&c.,  of  the  early  Indo-Aryans.  Ibid.  23  Apr.  553/3  The 
largest  section  of  the  population  is  the  Kho,  a  high  Indo- 
Aryan  type.  1831  J.  GOLDINGHAM  in  Southey  Life  Andrew 
Bell  (1844)  111.697  Some  of  the  most  respectable  Iii'lu- 
Britons.  186*  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  III.  vin.  iv.  394  An 
Indo-Briton  of  the  name  of  Campbell.  1884  *Imlo-Celtic  [see 
INDO-EUROPEAN  i].  1886  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  211  The  name  Mndo- 
China  was  an  invention  of  that  versatile  and  fiery  spirit  Jolm 
Leyden.  1898  \Vestm.  Gaz.  29  June  3/2  Such  an  end  of 
the  . .  Siamese  problem  will  be  regretted  by  few  who  under- 
stand the  inner  track  of  affairs  in  the  Indo-China  peninsula. 
1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  xxiil  (1845)  240  Others 
approximate^  to  the  *Indo-Chinese  form.  1861  J.  G.  SHFP- 
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TUCKER  E.  Europe  341  The  second  [hymn] . ,  can  easily  be 
traced  to  its  "Indo-heathenish  source.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy. 
Nat.  xvi.  (1873)  371  Within  the  *Indo-human  period.  1864 
N.  *fQ.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  142/2  Mndo-Mahomedan  folk-lore.  1886 
YI-LE  &  BI'RNELL  Hobson-  Jobson  Introd.  24  The  *Im!<>- 
Portuguese  Patois.  /£/</.,  The  Indo- Portuguese  New  Testa- 
ment. 1891  Times  8  Jan.  9/2  In  Paraguay  [etc.].. the  mass 
of  the  population  is  *Indo-Spanish.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr. 
xiv.  vii.  VI.  527  *Indo-Teutonic  languages, 

Indo--.  Chem.  Before  a  vowel  ind-.  [f.  Gr. 
'IM$,  L.  Indus,  as  root  of  indicum^  INDIGO.]  A 
formative  of  names  of  various  compound  bodies 
related  to  indigo,  or  belonging  to  the  INPOI.K 
group:  see  INDOGEN,  INDONE,  INDOPHANF,  I.v- 
DOXYL,  etc. 

f  Indoce,  var.  of  ENDOSS  -v.  Obs.,  to  endorse. 

1500-20  DUNBAK  Poems  xxxviii.  7  Chryst  with  his  blud  our 
ransoms  dois  tndoce.  Ibid.x\\i.  103  Matremony.. The  band 
of  freindschip  lies  indost,  Betuix  Bewty  and  the  presoneir, 

t  Indocibi'lity.  Obs.  [f.  next  +  -m.]  In- 
capability of  being  taught  ;  unteachableness. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  21  Making  a  man  with 
an  Asses  head  to  signifie  impudency,  shamelessness,  and 
indocibility.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  II.  486 
A  different  fault  is  indocibility,  or  difficulty  of  being  taught. 

flndO'Cible,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  indocibitis, 
or  f.  IN-  3  +  DOCIBLE.]  Incapable  of  being  taught 
or  instructed  ;  unteachable.  Also  indocible  of. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  (Arb.)  52  Be  not  indocible  lyke 
Tygers  and  dragons.  1666  SANCROFT  Lex  Ignea  10  Our  in- 
docible and  unteachable  Humor.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  142  It  renders  him  indocible  of  that  most  useful 
science  of  ignorance. 

Hence  flndo'cibleness. 

164,7  JER-  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  ii.  25  Out  of  pevishnesse 
and  mdociblenesse  of  disposition.  1678-9  FOVLKES  Alarm 
•SV««.3iThe  ignorance  or  mdocibleness  of  some  of  the  People. 

Indocile  (indcTn-ssil,  -d^-sil),  a.  [a.  F.  indocile 
(i5th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  indocilis,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  doeifis 
DOCILE.]  Unwilling  or  unapt  to  be  taught ;  not 
readily  submitting  to  instruction  or  guidance ;  in- 
tractable. 

1603  FLORIO  Motitaigne  i.  xx.  (1632)  43  Men  have  reason 
to  checke  the  indocile  libertie  of  this  member.  1692 
BKNTUTV  Boyle  Lett.  13  Indocil  intractable  fools,  whose 
stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments,  and  be  proof  against 
demonstration  it  self.  1794  GODWIN  Cal.  Williams  15  He 
had  been  indocile  and  restive  to  the  pedant  who  held  the 
office  of  his  tutor.  1852  THACKERAY  Esmond  n.  i,  We  are 
indocile  to  put  up  with  grief,  however.  1884  RUSKIN  Picas. 
Eng,  20  The  Lombards,  .were  sternly  indocile. 

Hence  Indo'cileness,  indocility  (Bailey  1727). 

Zndocility  (indasi-liti).  [f.  prec.  + -ITY  ;  perh. 
after  F.  indocilitt  (i6th  c.)  or  L.  indocilitas.] 
Indocile  character  or  nature ;  intractableness,  un- 
ruliness. 

1648  W.  MOUNT  AGUE  Devout  Ess.  \.  Pref.  a  iv  b,  For 
Humane  Nature , .  is  well  charactered  in  the  stiffness  and  in- 
docility of  the  Pharisees,  a  1656  Bp.  HALI.  St.  Paufs 
Combat  (T.),  To  have  left  us  in  their  miserable  darkness 
and  indocility.  1785  J.  ADAMS  H  '£s.  (1854)  IX.  537  Ireland, 
I  think,  stands  between  us  and  evil.  Her  indocility  may 
have  changed  the  plans  of  the  cabinet.  1873  HAMKRTON 
InteU.  Li/e  n.  ii.  (1875)  54  Many  of  us  . .  were  remarkable 
for  our  indocility  in  boyhood. 

flndock.zj.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  To  put  in  dock, 
to  dock  :  in  quot.yJf.  (in  pa.  />pte.}  Intently  fixed, 
1  anchored '. 
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1611  Cwyat's  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses  h  ij.  Nimble  Tom 
.  .Whose  minde  on  trauels  still  indockt  Eates  Obseruations 
by  the  eyes,  Hath  spu'd  a  booke  of  Crudities,  Which  Vul- 
can-  f^rge  will  not  concoct. 

t  Indcrct,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  L.  indoct-tts : 
cf.  Doer.]  Untaught,  not  learned. 

1677  T.  HARVEY  Owen's  Epigr.  (N.),  Sick  stomachs  much 
receive,  not  much  concoct ;  So  thou  know'st  much,  I  know, 

>vt  art  indoct. 

Indoctrinate  (indfrktrin^t),  v.  Also  7,  9 
en-,  [f.  L.  type  *indoctrinare,  -inat-  (see  Doc- 
THINATE),  prob.  used  in  med.  or  mod.L.  :  cf.  It. 
indottrhiare  (Florio),  Pr.  endwtrinar,  F.  cndoc- 
Iriner  (i2th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  trans.  To  imbue  with  learning,  to  teach. 

1626  JACKSON-  Creed  \u\.  xii.  §  6  This  will  not  indoctrinate 
him  to  know  the  extremities  of  the  stone  so  perfectly  as  his 
meanest  patient  doth.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  n.  11682) 
128  They  are  altogether  unlearned,  even  the  Priests  meanly 
indoctrinated.  1677  C»(rvt.  I'enicf  144  Young  Gentlemen, 
who  , .  are  received  into  the  Colledg  to  be  indoctrinated. 
1820  SCOTT  Afenast.  xix,  It  shall  be  my  part  so  to  indoc- 
trinate him,  as  to  convince  him  what  is  due  . .  to  your  lord- 
ship. 1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxv.  513  No  pains  what- 
ever are  taken  to  indoctrinate  the  adults  of  the  tribe. 
b.  To  instruct  in  a  subject,  principle,  etc. 

1656  H.  MORE  F.nthns.  7V/.  21  Manes  ..  left  a  sect 
behind  him  indoctrinated  in  all  licentious  and  filthy 
principles.  .71661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  312  The 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh.  .was  indoctrinated  by  a  cobbler  in 
the  true  tanning  of  leather.  1858  SEARS  Athan.  in.  v.  291 
His  mind  had  become  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  tenets 
of  his  sect.  1876  C.  GEIKIE  Christ  xxxv.  (1879^  417  He 
rather  trained  their  spiritual  character  than  indoctrinated 
them  in  systematic  theology. 

C.  To  imbue  with  a  doctrine,  idea,  or  opinion. 

1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII.  438  The  little  town  having 
long  before  been  handsomely  endoctrinated  with  philosophy 
.  .and  the  solemn  and  sworn  belief  that  every  Frenchman . . 
was  perfectly  competent  to  judge  of  politics.  1861  M. 
ARNOLD  Pop.  Ednc.  France  59  Fully  indoctrinated  with  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  office.  1874  CARPENTER 
Aft-fit.  Phys.  i.  iii.  (1870)  130  It  has  been  the  writer's  object 
.  .to  indoctrinate  the  Reader  with  that  idea  [etc.]. 
d.  To  bring  into  a  knowledge  of  something. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Spir.  LemWk*.  (Bohn)  I.  62  If  a 
teacher  have  any  opinion  which  he  wishes  to  conceal,  his 
pupils  will  become  as  fully  indoctrinated  into  that  as  into 
nny  which  he  publishes.  i86a  GOULBURN  Pers.  Relig.  274 
May  He  indoctrinate  us  into  it. 

2.  To  teach,  inculcate  (a  subject,  etc.).  rare. 
1800  T.  GREEN  Extracts  (1810)  209  The  Adventures  of  St. 

Leon  . .  do  not  indoctrinate  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
boundless  opulence  and  immortal  youth.  1868  M.  PATTISON 
Acadew.  Org.  v.  308  The  philosophical  sciences  can  only  be 
indoctrinated  by  a  master. 

Hence  Indoctrinated///,  a. ;  Indoctrinating 
vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1649  MILTON  AfoL  Smect.  i,  To  expresse  his  indoctrinat- 
ing power  in  what  sort  him  best  seem'd.  1644  —  Educ. 
(1780)  183  Then  will  be  required  a  speciall  reinforcement  of 
constant  and  sound  endoctrinating  to  set  them  right  and 
firm.  1870  ANDERSON  Missiotis  Anter.  Bd.  IV.  xlv.  471 
Churches,  .each  with  its  indoctrinated  native  pastor. 

Indoctrination  (ind^ktrin^-Jsn).  [n.  of  ac- 
tion from  prec.]  Instruction  ;  formal  teaching. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  vii.  25  Postulates,  very 
accommodable  unto  Junior  indoctrinations.  1668  H.  MORE 
Div.  Dial.  iv.  ix.  Ujis1  309  His  Indoctrinations  touching 
the  Centre  of  the  Soul  in  the  Heart.  1849  Taifs  Mag. 
IX.  751  A  science  to  be  understood  by  the  indoctrination 
of  the  understanding.  1865  M.  PATTISON  Serw.  123  The 
positivist  knows  of  no  other  education  than  indoctrination. 

Indo'Ctrinator.  rare,  fagent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  INDOCTRINATE  :  see  -OB.]  One  who  indoc- 
trinates. In  recent  Diets. 

t  Indo'ctrine,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  en-.  [ME. 
tndottrhic,  a.  OF.  endoctrine-r  (i2th  c.  in  Littre), 
f.  en-  —  L. ;;;-  +  docti  ittt,  parallel  to  Pr.  endoctrinar, 
It.  indottrinare,  L.  type  *indoctrinarc ;  the  prefix 
at  length  conformed  to  Latin  type :  see  IN-  L'.] 
trans.  To  teach,  instruct ;  =  INDOCTRINATE. 

a.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  112  For  to  norisshe 
orphelyns  and  for  to  endoctrine  hem  in  vertu  and  science. 
1483  CAXTON  Cato  Avb,  To  teche  and  endoctryne  hyr  all 
good  conditions,  a  1533  LD.  BRRNFRS  Gold.  Bk,  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  Eeiij  b,  Olde  wyse  men  ought  to  endoctrine  the 
yonge  people.  1633  J.  DONE  Hist.  Septuagint  2  This 
Ptolomeus  Philadelphus  was  endoctrined  in  the  Science  of 
good  letters  by  Strabo. 

ft.  1509  HAWKS  J\ist.  Pleas.  28  Sayeng  she  wolde  in  her 
goodly  scyence  In  short  space  me  so  well  indpctryne.  1549 
Compl,  Scot.  To  Rdr.  14  To  disput  ande  tyl  indoctryne  the 
maneir  of  the  veyris  ande  of  the  batelHs.  1624  GEE  Foot 
out  of  Snare  v.  29  It  plaseth  God.  .to  indoctrine  the  inno- 
cent, to  refute  the  insolent.  2820  SCOTT  Momuf.  xiv,  That 
all-to-be-unparalleled  volume  . .  which  indoctrines  the  rude 
in  civility. 

Indo'Ctrinize,  i>.  rare.  [f.  indoctrine  or  in- 
doctrinate +  -IZE;  cf.  DOCTRJNIZE.]  trans.  •= 
INDOCTRINATE  i.  Hence  Indo'ctriniza-tion. 

1861  THORNBURY  Turner  (1862)  I.  19  Turner  . .  there 
received  . .  both  health  and  learning  —  being  at  once 
oxygenized  and  indoct rinized.  1887  New  Princctoti  Rn>. 
Jan.  32  All  that  remains  for  specific  indoctrinization  may 
easily  be  left  to  the  Sabbath-schools  and  the  churches. 

I  ndo-Europe'an,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  INDO-  ]  + 
EUROPEAN-.] 

A.  adj.  Common  to  India  and  Europe;  applied 
to  the  great  family  or  class  of  cognate  languages 
(also  called  INDO-GERSIANIC  and  ARYAN,  q.v.) 
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spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  ex- 
tending into  Asia  as  far  as  northern  India,  and  to 
the  race  or  its  divisions  characterized  by  the  use  of 
one  or  other  of  these  languages. 

The  earliest  name  for  this  family  of  languages,  and,  both 
from  priority  of  date  and  superior  fitness  of  expression, 
having  greater  claims  than  INDO-GERMANIC. 

1814  [U«.  T,  YOUNG)  in  Q.  ficz'.  X.  255  \Adclung's  Mi- 
tkridates)  Another  ancient  and  extensive  class  of  languages, 
united  hy  a  greater  number  of  resemblances  than  can  well 
be  altogether  accidental,  may  be  denominated  the  Indo- 
european,  comprehending  the  Indian,  the  West  Asiatic, 
and  almost  all  the  European  languages,  [bid.  256  Classes 
and  Families  ..II.  Indoeuropean:  Sanscrit,  Median,  Ara- 
bian, Greek,  German,  Celtic,  Latin,  Cantabrian,  Sclavic. 
1815  [DR.  T.  D.  WHITAKER]  IHd.  XIV.  97  (.Hermes  Scythi- 
CHS}  Of  the  five  classes  which  we  denominated  Monosyl- 
labic, Indoeuropean,  Tataric,  African,  and  American,  the 
first  two  only  are  to  be  considered  as  constituted  ac- 
cording to  correct  philological  principles.  1826  PRICHAKD 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind  \.  i.  491  By  some  the  term  of  Indo- 
European,  by  others  that  of  Indo-German  dialects,  ha> 
been  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  idioms  which  are  found 
to  be  thus  allied.  The  former  of  these  terms  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  latter,  and  indeed  to  any  other,  as  being  the 
most  general.  1831  —  Eastern  Origin  Celtic  Nat.  20 
Adelung  and  Murray  have  regarded  the  Celtic  as  a  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  stock.  1841  LATHAM  Etig.  Lang,  i. 
3  That  the  Celtic  languages  were  Indo-European  has  lately 
been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Prichard.  1871  MORRIS  Hist. 
Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  (1873)  6  The  Indo-European  family  com- 
prehends nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  all  those 
Indian  dialects  which  have  sprung  from  the  old  Hindu 
language  (Sanskrit).  1877  PAPILLON  Man.  Con/par.  Philol. 
(ed.  2)  12  The  original  home  of  the  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  nations.  Ibid.,  The  position  of  an  Indo-European 
people-  1884  RHYS  Celtic  Britain  i  The  great  group  of 
nations  which  has  been  variously  called  Aryan,  Indo- 
European,  Indo-Germanic,  Indo-Celtic,  and  Japhetic. 

b.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages  or  peoples,  as  Indo-European 
root,  philology,  culture,  etc. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  member  of  the  Indo-European  race  ; 
an  Aryan. 

1871  MORRIS  Hist.  Outl.  Eng.  Accid.  10  The  language 
of  the  primitive  Indo-Europeans  had  its  local  varieties  or 
dialects. 

2.  An  Indianized  European,   rare. 

1825  HEBER  Jrnl.    (18281    II.    343   One   of  these   Indo- 
Europeans  is  an  old  Colonel,  of  French  extraction,  but  com- 
pletely Indian  in  colour,  dress,  language,  and  ideas. 

Illdogsean  (indodgfan,  -gran),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
Indog&a,  {.  INDO-  !  +  Gr.  yaia  the  earth  -t-  -AN.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Iniiogxa,  the  zoological  region 
(also  called  Iiidian)  comprising  India,  China,  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  and  the  Indo-malayan  archi- 
pelago, as  far  as  Wallace's  line. 

1885  GILL  in  Proc.  Biol.  Sac.  Washington  II.  17  We  see 
reason  for  admitting  nine  primary  divisions  of  the  earth's 
inland  surface  characterised  by  major  associations  of  animals. 
.  .(3!  The  Indogaean.     Ibid.  19  The  Indogaean  realm.    1899 
W.  L.  &  P.  L.  SCLATER  Gaig.  Mammals. 

Indogen    (i'ndodgen).    Chem.      [f.   INDO-2  + 

-GEN  i.]     A  name  for  the  group  CaH4/jjj.jy>C= 

the  double  molecule  of  which  (di-indogen)  consti- 
tutes indigo-blue.  Hence  Indoge'nic  a.  in  /.  acid 
=  Indoxylic  acid.  Indo  g-enide,  a  compound  of 
indogen  with  another  radical,  as  indogenide  of  ben- 
zoic  aldehyde,  or  of  pyruric  acid.  Indigo-blue  is 
the  indogenide  of  pseudo-isatin,  or  di-indogen. 

1886  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Indogen.     1892  MORLEY  &  MUIR 
Diet.  Chan.  III.  7  Indoxyl  forms  condensation  products, 
called  indogenides,  with  bodies  containing  a  CO  group. 

I'ndo-Ge'rman,  a.  rare.  =next. 

1826  [see  INDO-EUROPEAN  a.]    1847  PRICHARD  Rep.  Brit. 
Assoc.   241    The  Indo-European,  sometimes  termed  Indo- 
German,  and,  by  late  writers,  Arian  or  Iranian  languages. 
1880  EARLE  Pkilol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  262  These  forms  are  an 
indelible  feature  of  all  Indo-German  tongues. 

I:ndo-Germa-nic,  a.  [f.  INDO-  !  +  GEKHANIC, 
ad.  Ger.  indoger/naiiisch.']  =  INDO-EDROPEAN  a., 
ARYAN  a. 

t'  Indo-Germanic '  is  a  term  of  later  introduction  than 
'  Indo-European ',  and  of  German  origin,  appearing  first,  so 
far  as  yet  traced  (see  Gustav  Meyer  in  Indogtr.  Fmckmgm 
II.  125-130),  in  Klaproth  Asia  Polyglotla,  1823.  With 
Klaproth  it  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of 
the  expression  (used  by  him  in  an  earlier  work)  '  die  grosse 
Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch-Germanische  Volkerketle,  die 
vom  Ganges  bis  zu  den  Britannischen  Inseln  reicht ',  naming 
the  two  extreme  members  of  the  ethnological '  chain  \  When 


somescr . -  .  - 

in  Fr.   indO'Celtique,  while   others,   as    Bopp   in   his   /  cr- 
gleichende  Gratninatik,  gave  preference  to  the  more  com- 


-IN.] 


manisch '  on  the  title-page  of  Pott's  Etymologisclie  Forsch 
ungen  an/  detn  Gcbtete  der  indogertnanischcn  Sprachen 
(1833-36)  popularized  this  term  in  Germany,  whence  under 
the  influence  of  German  textbooks,  or  of  teachers  trained  in 
Germany,  it  has  come  into  English  use,  and  is  now  probably 
more  used  than  '  Indo  European'.) 

1835  [DR.  ROSEN]  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Educ.  Apr.  332  (Review  of 
Pott),  The  family  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  may, 
according  to  Mr.  Pott,  be  divided  into  five  branches.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  308/2  The  following  table  taken  from 
Pott's  Etymologise!"  Forschnngen  contains  a  list  of  the 
piincipal  transformations  of  letters  in  some  of  the  Indo- 
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("lerm.mic  languages.     1848  1 

S  31   Until  the  Celtic  was  shown  by  Dr.  Prichard  to  have 

the  same  affinities  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  .  .  Sanskrit,  and 

Zend,  .-is  those  tongues  had  with  each  other,  th. 

question  was  called  Imlu-Gcrmanic  ;  since,  up  to  that  time, 

tin:  Gwmnic  language!  !uid  formed  its  western  limit.     1866 

Corn/I.  Mag.  Nov.  631  The  highest  forms  nl 

culture.     1877  PAPILLON  Man.  i'ouifar.  rhiM.  (< 

The  name    Indo-Germanic,    employed    by  many   German 

scholars,  is  hardly  comprehensive  enough  of  the  European 

branch  of  the  family. 

Hence  I  ndo-Qe  rmanist,  a  student  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. 

1889  MAYHEW  in  AcaJcmy  17  Aug.  104/3,  I  hardly  think 
that  any  Indo-Germanist  would  be  found  at  the  present 
day  to  favour  such  an  hypothesis.  1896  LLOYD  Itid. 
7  Mar.  203/1  A  Plionetik  for  Indogermanists. 

t  Indo-gged,  a.  Ops.  rare  -«.    [f.  IN-  2 

1611  FLORIO,  Incanito,  indogged,  become  currish. 

[Indoice,  error  for  INDOKE  t/.] 

Indoin  (i-ndo|in).    Chem.    [f.   INDO-*  + 
A  blue  dye-stuff,  C32H20N4O5,  related  to  indigo. 

1884  in  CasseWs  Encycl.  Diet.  1800  MOKI.EY  &  MUIR 
Dict.Chem._  II.  760/2. 

1  I'ndois.  Otis.  rare.  In  4-j  yndoys.  [a.  OF. 
Indois:  cf.  GKEGOIS.]  a.  The  language  of  India. 
b.  pi.  Indians. 

a  1400-50  A  le-iander  5009  pe  son-tre  .  .  Entris  in  with 
yndoyes,  &  endis  in  Greke.  Ibid.  5072  pis  titill  was  of  twa 
tongis  tane  out  &  grauen,  Of  Ebru  £  of  yndoys.  c  1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gtrj.  Lardsh.  83  Aftyr  ]K  ordre  and  be 
craft  of  gregeys,  of  yndoys,  &  of  hem  of  1  Vt  se. 

Indole  (i'ndJi'l),  sb.  Chem.  Also  (improp.)  indol.    ! 
[f.  IND(O-  2  +  -OLE,  from  L.  oleum  oil.     (Not  -ol,   ' 
as  indole  has  not  the  structure  of  an  alcohol.)]     A 
crystallizable  substance  (C8H7N),  called  also  ketote, 
formed  in  large  shining  colourless  lamina,  having 
a  peculiar  but  not  very  powerful  odour  ;  it  is  ob- 
tained artificially  by  reduction  of  indigo-blue,  and 
occurs  in  small  quantities  in  human  excrement. 
The  pi.  indoles  is  applied  to  alkylated  derivatives 
of  indole. 

Indole  group,  a  name  for  the  group  including  indole, 
isatin,  indigo,  and  related  compounds  and  derivatives. 

1869  ROSCOE  Clu:rn.  390  Indol  is  a  crystalline  substance 
which  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  indigo  series.  1872  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  VI.  73^3  Indol,  CnH7N  ..  may  be  regarded 
as  the  nucleusof  the  indigo-group.  1881  [bid.  3rd  Suppl.  II. 
1089  The  clear  ethereal  solution  leaves  on  distillation  a  ; 
reddish  oil  with  the  characteristic  smell  of  indole.  1886 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Indol  .  .  when  fused  with  potash  forms 
aniline,  and  when  in  solution  forms  with  ozone  indigo-blue. 
1892  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Diet.  Chem.,  Indole. 

f  Indole,  ".  Olis.  rare~l.  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
dol-us,  f.  in-  (IN-  8)  +  dolus  guile.]  Guileless. 

1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  xv.  126  His  Congest  sone  beniemyn  vas 
indole  and  innocent. 

Indolence  (i'ndtflens).  [a.  K.  indolence  (i6th 
c.),  or  directly  ad.  L.  indolentia  freedom  from  pain, 
insensibility  (Cicero),  n.  of  quality  f.  in-  (In-  3)  + 
dolent-em,  pres.  pple.  of  dolere  to  be  pained.] 

fl.  Insensibility  or  indifference  to  pain;  want  of 
feeling.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  69  Clemencie  and  Mild- 
nesse,  [they  say  it  is  the  meane]  betweene  senselesse  Indo- 
lence and  Crueltie.  1706  [see  INDOLENCY  i].  1723  Prcs. 
State  Russia  I.  153  A  Russian  values  neither  Life  nor 
Death,  and  undergoes  capital  Punishment  with  unparalleled  , 
Indolence. 

1  2.  Freedom  from  pain  ;  a  state  of  rest  or  ease, 
in  which  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  is  felt.  Obs. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  135/1  Indolence, 
which  Epicurus  held,  they  esteem  not  pleasure,  nor  want 
of  pleasure,  .for  Indolence  is  like  the  state  of  a  sleeping  . 
Man.  1702  S.  PARKER  tr.  Cicero's  De  Finihis  ii.  56 
D'you  know,  said  I,  what  Hieronymus  Rhodius  has  allotted 
for  the  Slimmum  Bvtlltmt  I  know,  said  Torquatus,  he 
resolves  it  inioNihil  dolere,  Mere  Indolence.  1713  BKRKI.- 
LEY  Hylas  If  Phil.  I.  Wks.  1871  I.  269,  I  could  rather  call 
it  an  indolence.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  priva-  1 
tion  of  both  pain  and  pleasure.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Re- 
marks Swift  (1752)  113  That  tranquility  of  mind,  and 
indolence  of  body  which  he  made  his  chief  ends. 

b.  Path.  Absence  of  pain  (in  a  tumour:  cf.  IN- 
DOLENT i). 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Obs.  Surg.  (1771)  219  The  Pain  or  In- 
dolence of  the  Tumour  indicates  the  Quality  of  the  Contents. 

3.  The  disposition  to  avoid  trouble  ;  love  of  ease  ; 
laziness,  slothfulness,  sluggishness. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  132  P  i  Heavy  honest  Men,  with 
whom  I  have  passed  many  Hours  with  much  Indolence. 
1784  JOHNSON  /..•/.  to  Langton  12  July,  That  voluntary 
debility  which  modern  language  is  content  to  term  in- 
dolence.  1816  SCOTT  Fain.  Lilt.  14  Nov.  (1894)  I.  xn. 
376  He  is  one  of  the  many  many  hundreds  in  whom  in- 
dolence  has  strangled  genius.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  lint. 
India  I.  23  Passing  his  days  in  indolence  and  indulgence. 
1878  R.  W.  DALE  Led.  Preach,  iii.  63  Some  men  fail  as 
preachers  through  intellectual  indolence. 

t  I'ndolency.  Oh.  [ad.  L.  indolentia:  see 
prec.  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  =  INDOLENCE  i. 

[1577  tr.  ButliHftr'i  Decades  (1592)  301  The  vnsaucrie 
opinion  of  the  Stoickes,  touching  their  Indolentia  or  lackc 
of  greefe.l  1622  DONNE  .',,  .  He  wept  not 

inordinately,  but  he  came  nearer  Excesse  then  Indolency. 
1662  H.  MORE  Enthin.  Tri.  42  That  affected,  and  not 
altogether  unattainable  power  of  Indolency  amongst  the 
Heathen.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Indolctuc,  or  Indolency,  a  being 
insensible  of  Pain  or  Grief. 


INDOMITABLE. 

2.   —  INIKJLI- 

.  '?°3  ^  >''J2>  275  The  sect  of 

rhllosophie,  that  hath  mosl  preferred  •^•n-.ualilic,  hath  also 
placed  the  same  hut  to  indolentie  or  unfeeling  of  paine 
11  ,  ,"'''LK  tr-  t-ofkt's  ist  Let.  Tfbnttia>6CiYU  Interesli, 
I  c.ill  Life,  Liberty.  Health,  and  Indolency  of  Body.  1690 
I.OCKK  Hum.  Und.  n.  MX.  8  in  Despair 
d"c'n8  1:  i'.iin  sometimes  rest  and  in<! 

J.         I 

'74'  *'•  '»   I.  L   48  The   indolency  of  hi. 

ancestors. 


. 

Indolent  U'lidolem,,  a.  dli.       [ad.  late  I.,  in 
dolint-cm  (Jerome:    'dicamus  dirrjX-vrj/ton  , 
lento  sive  indolorio-,  '  ,  t.  I'M     IN-  :i)  +  ,/„/,,.• 
ing,  DOLE.NT.     Cf.  K.  indolent  (id   17th, 

1.  Path.  Causing  no  pain,  painless;  es^,.  initidalent 
tumour,  ulcer. 

1063  liovi.K    Usef.    Exp,    Kat.    /•*,•/,„.    „.   i.  25  Curini! 
of  cancers  ..  by  the   outward  application   •,<  .1: 
powder.     i7ij  R.  RUSSELL  in  Phil.    Tram.  XXVIII.  277 
An  Indolent  Tumour  in  her  Breast.     1783  POTT  Chirure 
Wks.  II.    286   As  he   lay   on   his   back,   it   was  perfectly 
indolent  ;  but  in  an  erect  posture,  .he  complained 
1804   ABERNETMY   Surg.   Obs.    58,    I    was    led    to  inquire 
further,  whether  the  surface  might  not  be  sometimes  irrit. 
able  and  sometimes  indolent.      1861  HULME  tr. 
Tandon  ll.  in.  iii.  133  Ceratum  Cantharidis.  .is  used  to  .  . 
stimulate  issues  and  indolent  ulcers. 

t  b.  loosely.  Of  a  pain  :  Very  slight.   Obs. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  O/rseru.  Surg.  (1771)  155  He  felt  an 
indolent  Pain  on  the  Shoulder. 

2.  Of   persons,   their   disposition,   action,    etc.  : 
Averse  to  toil  or  exertion  ;  slothful,  lazy,  idle. 

1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  132  T  4  A  good-natured  indolent 
Man.      1711  AUDISON  Spect.   No.   5  P   i   To  gratifie   the 
Senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  Attention  in  the  Audience. 
1744  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  //.  .Mann  1  1834)  I.  xciv. 
naturally  indolent  and  without  application  to  any  kind  of 
business.     1839  LONGF.   Hyperion   I.   vi,    An  easj 
dolent  disposition.     1885  S.  Cox  E.rpvsit.  Ser.  I.  ix.  112  [To] 
rouse  the  indolent  and  indifferent. 

tniiisf.      1839    LONGF.    Hyperion    in.    i,    Through    the 
meadow  winds  the  river  —  careless,  indolent. 
t  B.  sb.  An  indolent  person.   Obs. 

1720  Humourist  49  The  Indolent  remains  in  Suspense  and 
Anguish.  1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  144  '  Yes,  yes,  1  see  her  ', 
replied  the  fair  indolent. 

Hence  I'ndolentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Indolently  (rndtflentli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -.] 
In  an  indolent  or  lazy  manner. 

a  1719  ADDISON  (I.),  While  lull'd  by  sound,  and  un- 
disturb'd  by  wit,  Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit.  1762 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  ll'.  xiv,  I  perceived  a  little  shrivelled  creature 
indolently  reclined  on  a  sofa.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  iv. 
25  Indolently  now  She  rusts,  a  life  in  autumn.  1885  Leeds 
Mercury  3r  Jan.  6/5  If..  we  indolently  decide  to  do  nothing 
at  all,  we  shall  soon  see  the  result. 

II  Indoles  (rndel/z).  rare.  [L.  inJolcs,  f.  indu- 
iii,  within  +  *ol-  to  grow  ,the  stem  found  in 
ABOLISH,  ADOLESCENT,  ADULT).  Cf.  OF.  indole, 
Sp.  indole^  Innate  quality  or  character. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Educ.  ix.  93  He  must  be  treated  as  the 
lirachmans  did  their  children,  whose  indoles  they  disliked. 
1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  160  Such  is  the  intialts 
of  the  Humane  Nature,  where  it  is  not  strangely  over- 
grown  with  Barbarousness.  1882  Q.  Rev.  July  214  Every 
language  has  its  own  '  indoles  '. 

Indoline  J-ndobin).  Chem.  [f.  INDOLE  +  -INK.] 
A  polymer  of  indole,  C16H14Ni,  formed  by  heating 
leucindigo  with  barium  hydrate,  zinc-dust,  and 
water,  crystallizing  in  long  bright  yellow  needles. 

1884  in  Casstll's  Etuyd.  Diet.  1892  in  MORLEY  &  Mi  IK 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  760. 

Indology  (.indp-lodji).  [f.lNDo-'+-Looy.]  The 
study  of  Indian  history,  literature,  philosophy,  etc. 

1888  Trtibner's  Monthly  List  Oct.  134  There  K  not  a 
single  branch  of  Indology—  with,  perhaps,  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Vedic  studies  —  which  will  not  gain  very  considerably 
by  its  publication.  1895  Atlantic  Monthly  Mar.  399. 

So  Indolo'gian,  a  student  of  Indology. 

1897  A.  DRUCKER  tr.  Ihering's  Erol.  Aryan  20  The 
endeavour  of  Indologians  to  attribute  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  civilization  to  the  mother-nation. 

•f  Indo'mable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  indom- 
abilis,  i.  in-  (IN-  3'  t  Joinal'ilis  tameable,  f.  domarc 
to  tame.  Cf.  Of.aHiematU.]  Untameable. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Intiomatle,  not  to  bee  tamed.  1656  in 
BLOUNT  Glossogr.  1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iii.  47  Inhabit- 
ants,  no  less  indomable  than  the  very  Leopards  it  breeds. 

Hence  tlndo'mableness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  17-';}. 

Indoin  age,  obs.  var.  of  E.NDAMA* 

Indomitable  (ind(>-mitab'l  ,  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
indomilabilis,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  domitare  to  tame  : 
see  DOMITABLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  tamed  ;  untameable.  ?  Obs. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBEKI  Trot:  13  The  inhabitant!,  so  indoniit- 

able      1653  A.  WILSON  Jos.  t,  162  Indomitable  S; 
gentle  usage  may  be  tamed  and  brought  to  obedience. 
b.  Of  temper  and  the  like  :  passing  into  2. 
1828  S>  '*h  ix,  Personal  qua 

ami  valuur,  mingled  with  indomitable  pride.    1818  1  ' 
Chas  I  II.  ii.  40  'I  be  genius  of  Richelieu  alone  could  at 
once  subdue  an  indomitable  aristocrat  y.     i* 
Hist.  vii.  §  i.  347  The  temper  of  the  man  remained  indomit- 
able as  ever. 

2.  Of  persons,  etc.  :  That  cannot  be  overcome  or 
subdued  by  labour,  difficulties,  ur  opposition  ;  un- 
yielding ;  stubbornly  persistent  or  resolute.  Usually 
approbative.     ^The  ordinary  use.) 

J4  ~  i 


INDOMITABLENESS. 

1830  CABLYLK  .Vise.  (1857)  H.  133  A  rugged,  deep-rooted, 
indomitable  strength.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl  II  xiv.  145 
The  natives,  as  indomitable  as  their  dogs,  made  the  entire 
circuit  uf  Dallas  Bay.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambtn  xxi.  427 
He  has  by  indomitable  energy  overcome  obstacles  under 
which  most  persons  would  have  sunk.  1873  SMILES  Hague- 
not!  Fr.  i.  vi.  (1881)  100  They  were  alike  indomitable  and 
obstinate  in  their  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Hence  Indomitabi'lity,  Indo-mitableness,  the 
quality  of  being  indomitable. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGKAVE  .\orin.  ff  Eng.  I.  311  This  young 
prince  .obtained  singular  importance  through  his  spirit,  his 
mdomitability.  1860  Pl'Stv  Min.  Propk.  no  Joel  exhibits 
the  indomitableness  of  the  locusts,  how  nothing  checks, 
nothing  retards  them. 


1837  EMERSON,  Addr.,  Amer.Schcl.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  189  If 
the  single  man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  instinct, 
and  there  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come  round  to  him. 
1856  FROI-DE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  119  Both  had  imperious 
tempers,  and  both  were  indomitably  obstinate. 

t  IndO'mite,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  l.  [ad.  L.  indomit- 
tis,  f.  in-  (.IN-  3)  +  dotnitus,  pa.  pple.  of  daman 
to  tame.]  Untamed,  savage. 

1617  J.  SALKELD  Trent.  Paradise  122  (L.)  No  tiger  so 
fierce  .  .  no  not  any  creature,  so  indomite,  but  that  it  was 
subject  to  man's  dominion,  while  man  were  subject  to  his 
Lord  and  Maker. 

flndo-mptable,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [a.  F.  tn- 
domptable  (1420  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  + 
dompter  to  tame  :—  L.  dcmit-are.}  =  INDOMITABLE. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Tra-c.  lii.  208  Emperor  of  the 
indomptable  [ed.  1663  indomitable]  Forces  of  the  Elephants 
of  the  Earth. 

Indonaphthene  (-nae-ffih).  Chem.  [f.lNDO-2 
+  NAPUTHENE.]  The  hydrocarbon  C,,  H8  ,  or 

'  a  clear  colourless  oil>  present 


in  coal-tar  ;  also  called  indene. 
I'ndoue.    Chem.     [f.  ISD(O-  2  +  -ONE.]    The 


ketone 


which    may    also    be 


viewed  as  the  anhydride  of  di-oxy-indonaphtheue. 

Illdoiiesiail  (indtmrpan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  INDO-1 
+  Gr.  vTjff-os  island  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  East  Indian  islands ;  spec,  pertaining  to 
those  Malay  inhabitants  of  these  islands  who  ap- 
proximate to  an  Indian  type.  b.  sb.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  East  Indian  islands ;  spec,  a  member  of  this 
branch  of  the  Malay  race. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  249  That  fair  element  in  Malaysia 
which  Dr.  Hamy  proposes  to  group  as  Indonesians.  1891 
Athenaeum  10  Oct.  485  'i  Interesting  aspects  or  phenomena 
in  Indonesian  ethnology  and  folk-lore.  1895  Edin.  Rev. 
Oct.  516  The  dark  Indonesian  race.  Ibid.,  The  Malagasy 
are  Indonesians. 

Indoor,  in-door  (rndo*a),  a.  (adv.}  [For 
earlier  wit  kin-door  (Bacon),  phrase  taken  attrib. : 
cf.  next.  In  early  use  generally  hyphened.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  a  house  or  other 
building ;  situated  or  carried  on  within  doors  or 
under  cover.     (Opposed  to  out-door.} 

1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  430  One  admires  niusick 
and  paintings,  cabinet-curiositys,  and  in-door  ornaments. 
1774  FOOTE  Cozeners  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  158  He. .does,  .more 
in-door  christenings  than  any  three  of  the  cloth.  1813  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Joanna  Baillie  12  Sept.  in  Lock/tart,  The  indoor 
work  does  not  please  me  as  well.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl, 
II.  xxix.  296  Gradually  accustoming  ourselves  to  indoor 
life  and  habits.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  131  Part 
of  the  universal  indoor  dress  of  the  Persian  women. 
b.  Within  the  workhouse  or  poorhouse. 

1864  Times  24  Dec.,  The  State,  with  its  vast  revenue  of 
Poor-rates,  its  capacious  workhouses  . .  its  indoor  and  out- 
door poor.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  (ed.  5)  p.  xxxi.  (Con- 
tents.r,  The  in-door  relief  given  in  London  is  a  charge  upon 
the  whole  metropolis. 

2.  transf.  In  an  inward  position  or  direction. 
1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  93  The  water  is  raised 

in  the  lower  or  drawing  lift  by  the  up  or  '  in-door '  stroke  of 
the  engine.  Ibid.  98  The  piston-rod,  which  is  attached,  .to 
the  inner  or  'in-door  '  end.  .of  the  great  beam. 

B.  adv.    =  INDOORS. 

1884  TENNYSON  Beckct  \\.  ii,  They  are  plagues  enough  in- 
door. 

Indoors,  in-doors  (imdo^jz),  adv.  [Orig. 
two  words,  repr.  earlier  within  doors  (see  DOOR  5; : 
sometimes  hyphened.]  Within  or  into  a  house,  etc.; 
under  cover.  (Opposed  to  out-of-doors.) 

18. .  L.  HUNT  To  Grasshopper  $  Cricket,  In  doors  and  out, 
summer  and  winter.  1832  HT.  MARTINEAU  Demcrara  iii.  29 
Would  they  step  in-doors  and  rest.  1872  BLACK  Adv. 
Phaeton  ix,  Tita  rose  and  said  we  must  go  indoors.  1885 
MABEL  COLLINS  Prettiest  Woman  xii,  I  am  sure  she  lives 
indoors  too  much. 

t  b.  attrib.   =  INDOOR  adj.  Obs. 

1799  WASHINGTON  Writ.  ("1893)  XIV.  229  There  are  many 
of  ID-doors  work,  which  can  be  executed  in  Hail,  Rain, 
or  Sr.ow,  as  well  as  in  sunshine. 

Indophane  (i-nd^n,.  Chem.  [f.  INDO-2  + 
Gr.  -Qavrjs  appearing.]  A  condensation  product, 
C22H10N4O4,  a  blue  substance  resembling  indigo. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  660  Pure  dry  indophane  is 
of  a  violet  colour,  and  has  a  beautiful  green  metallic  lustre. 

Indophenin  (-frnin).  Chem.  [f.lNDO-^  +  Gr. 
(paiv-dv  to  show,  appear  +  -IN.]  A  condensation 
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product,  C,aH7NOS,  formed  by  shaking  isatin 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  benzene  that  contains 
thiophene ;  obtained  as  a  blue  powder  exhibiting 
when  rubbed  a  coppery  lustre,  or  in  small  needles. 
1892  in  MORLEY  &  MUIK  Diet.  Cfaui.  III.  7.  1896  G. 
M'GowAN  tr.  Bernthsen's  Organ.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  331  The 
formation  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  Indophenin. 

Indophenol  (-ff'npl).  Chem.  [f.  IN  DO-  -  + 
PHENOL.]  A  coal-tar  colour  used  in  dyeing,  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  a  phenol 
and  a  paradiamine ;  one  of  its  commercial  forms 
is  naphthol  blue. 

1892  in  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Diet.  Chem.  III.  7. 

Indophile  (i'nd^fil,  -fail),  [f.  INDO-1  +  Gr. 
0i'Aos  lover,  friend.]  A  lover  or  champion  of  the 
natives  and  interests  of  India. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept.  10/1  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  comes 
out.  .as  an  Indophile  of  the  most  exalted  disinterestedness. 

Hence  Indo-philism,  partiality  for  the  natives 
or  interests  of  India ;  Indo'philist  =  INDOPHILE. 

1897  ll-'esttn.  Gaz.  22  Sept  2/3  [He]  was  held  up  as  a 
type  of  the  Indophilists  whose  educational  theories  have 
had  a  bad  influence  on  the  natives. 

t  IndoTe,  var.  uf  ENDOUE  z/.,  Obs.t  to  glaze  with 
yolk  of  egg,  etc. 

a  1655  SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Archimag,  Anglo-Gall,  cxxiv. 
(1658)  79  Take  some  Pottersmoulds.  .and  indore  \fr.  indove] 
them  over  with  a  little  melted  butter.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  in.  83/1  Indoice  [error  for  Indorre],  is  to  rub  the 
in-side  of  the  Coffin  of  a  Pie,  with  Butter  very  thin. 

Indo'rsable,£-  Another  form  of  ENDORS  ABLE: 
cf.  INDORSE. 

1704-1809  [see  ENDORSABLL]. 

f  Indcrrsate,  pa.  pple.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
indorsatus,  pa.  pple.  of  indorsare,  taken  as  =  Sc. 
inJorsit.'}  Indorsed. 

(1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  vi.  (Sheep  <$•  Dog)  iv,  The 
rauin,  as  to  his  office  weill  effeird,  Indorsate  hes  the  write. 

Indorsation  (indgj^'jin).  [n.  of  action  from 
INDORSE  v. :  chiefly  Sc. ;  see  quot.  1849.]  The 
action  of  indorsing,  indorsement. 

1540  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  I7  (1597)  c.  74  That  na  indorsation  sail 
haue  faith.. bot  they  that  ar  signed  with  thesaids  signettes. 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Indorsation,  an  indorsing  J  or  a 
bearing,  or  laying  on  the  back.  1752  LOUTHIAN  Form  of 
Process  (ed.  2)  175  The  Indorsations,  certifying,  that  every 
thing  required  of  him  by  the  said  Writs,  was  done.  1766 
W.  GORDON  Gen.  Connting-ho.  339  The  indorser  . .  remits  it 
to  his  correspondent,  with  an  indorsation  or  transference 
of  property.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xv,  Ancient  Indorsation  of 
Letters  of  Importance.  1849  GILBART  Banking  (ed.  5)  20 
Should  we  say  indorsement  or  indorsation?  In  England, 
we  always  use  the  word  indorsement  . .  In  Scotland,  the 
term  more  generally  used  is  indorsation.  1892  STEVENSON 
£  L.  OSBOURNE  Wrecker  (ed.  2)  170  This  hearty  indorsation 
clinched  the  proposal.  1892  Annual  Rep.  Exam,  Papers 
Inst.  Bankers  ScotL  46  What  effect  can  be  given  to  endor- 
sation  of  a  Deposit  Receipt  to  a  third  party? 

Indo'rse,  v.,  another  form  of  ENDORSE  v.,  q.v. 
Etymologically,  indorse  is  the  fully  latinized  type 
(conformed  to  med.L.  indorsdrc),  while  endorse  is 
a  partially  latinized  form  of  the  earlier  ME.  endoss, 
OF.  emfosser. 

Indorse  is  the  form  found  in  legal  and  statutory  use,  and 
in  most  political  economists ;  it  is  also  that  approved  jn  all 
American  dictionaries  ;  in  English  use,  according  to  Bithell 
(Counting-house  Dictionary,  ed.  1893),  *as  to  the  forms 
Indorse  and  Endorse,  practice  appears  to  be  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  taste  of  the  writer  ;  but  E)idorse  is  said  by 
business  men  to  be  now  almost  universal  in  English  com- 
mercial use.  So  with  the  derivatives  except  Indorsation 
(which  is  now  almost  exclusively  in  Scotch  use). 

1547-1822  [see  ENDORSE  v.  i  0i.  1849  GILBART  Banking 
(ed.  5)  20  All  legal  writers  write  indorse.  1866  CRUMP 
Banking  122  On  indorsing  a  bill  or  note  to  another  person, 
care  should  be  taken  to  spell  the  indorsee's  name  correctly. 
1891  Law  Times  XC.  409/1  The  writ  was  indorsed  with 
a  claim  for  the  removal  of  two  of  the  trustees.  1893  Law 
Times  Rep.  LXVIII.  441/1  A  memorandum  of  that  date 
was  indorsed  upon  the  indenture  of  the  6th  Oct.  1887. 

Indorsee  (rnd^isr).  See  also  ENDORSEE,  [f. 
prec.  +  -EE.]  One  in  whose  favour  a  note  or  bill 
is  indorsed. 

1754  Diet.  Arts  #f  Sc.  I.  300  The  indorsee  is  to  receive  the 
money  of  the  first  drawer,  if  he  can.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen. 
Counting-he.  340  The  holder  or  last  indorsee.  1767-1809 
[see  ENDORSEE].  1817  W.  SEI.WYN  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4) 
II.  1186  The  legal  title  . .  of  the  indorsee  of  a  bill  of  lading, 
may  be  impeached  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  1840  GILBART 
Banking  (ed.  5)  55  The  person  who  indorses  a  bill  is  called 
the  indorser  ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  indorsed  is  called  the 
indorsee  [ed.  2,  1828,  kns  endorses,  endorser,  endorsed,  en- 
dorsee]. 1866  CRUMP  Banking  122  A  payee  indorsing  a  bill 
not  negotiable  is  liable  to  his  indorsee ;  for  each  indorser 
as  it  were  takes  the  place  of  a  new  drawer.  1888  Tunes 
3  Nov.  9/4  The  indorsee  of  the  bill  was  a  fictitious  person. 

Indorsement.  [Another  form  of  ENDORSE- 
MENT :  see  INDORSE  ^.]  The  action  of  indorsing 
a  document ;  the  signature  or  writing  on  the  back 
of  such  document ;  spec,  that  by  which  a  bill  or 
cheque  is  made  payable  to  another  person. 

1586-1866  [see  ENDORSEMENT]. 

Indo'rser.  Also  S  -or.  [Another  form  of  EN- 
DORSER :  see  INDORSE  v.]  One  who  indorses  a 
bill  or  document. 

1743-1849  [see  ENDORSER].  1766  [see  INDORSATION].  1849, 
1866  [sec  INDORSEE]. 

Indoss  (pa.  pple.  ludost)  :  see  ENDOSS  v. 
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t  Illdo't,  v.t  var.  of  ENDOTE  v.  Obs.,  to  endow. 

1520  Charters,  etc.  Peebles  (/8?2)  50  The  said  Schir  Patrik 
sail  indot  gyf  and  infeft  certane  landis  . .  in  honor  of  God. 

t  Indotate,  v.  Obs.  rare-^.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
indotare  to  endow.  Cf.  DOTATE.]  trans.  To  dower. 

1647  LILLY  Ckr.  Astral,  clxxxv.  815  The  Profectionall 
Revolution  having  the  Signe  of  the  seventh  ascending  . . 
giveth  hopes  of  Marriage  (if  indoiated),  and  strong  caution 
to  be  carefull  of  trusting  Martiall  men. 

t  Indou  btable,  a,  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N- 3.] 
That  cannot  be  doubted ;  indubitable. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Ep.  *  iv,  Jesus  Christ  was  declared  by 
certeyn  and  indouhtable  testimonies  lobe  him,  and  no  Mother, 
y*  shulde  come. 

t  Indou'bted,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  Sc.  6 
-doutit,  7  -dowtit.  [!N- ^.]  Undoubted. 

1467  Pastott  Lett.  No.  575  II.  306  He  thynkyth  in- 
doubted  that  William  Worcetre  shuld  not  be  unremembred 
of  this.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I. 
66  We  dar.  .erabrase  the  samin  as  the  indoutit  veritic.  1598 
J.  RACSTEK  Answ.  Alabaster  b  The  Apostles  were  the  in- 
doubted  and  authentical  scribes  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Hence  f  Indou- btedly  adv.  (also  Indou'btly), 
undoubtedly. 

^1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  132 
5our  fatheris  afoir  }ou  hes  bein  men  haifand  indoutitlie  the 
samin  giftis.  1606  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1816)  IV.  291  The 
Infinite  commoditieand  contentment,  quhilk  Indowthe  they 
sail  ressaue  be  the  same. 

Indow,  -ment,  obs.  forms  of  ENDOW,  -MENT. 

Indoxyl  v,incV'ksil).  Chem.  [f.  lNDO-3  +  OxYL.] 
A  brownish  oil,  CSH7NO,  isomeric  with  Oxindole, 
formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  when 
indoxylic  acid  is  heated  above  its  melting  point ; 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  indigo-blue. 
Hence  Indoxylic  a.,  in  /.  acid,  C9H7NO3,  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  converted  by  air  or  oxidizing  agents 
into  indigo-blue :  its  salts  are  Iiido  xylates. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Indoxyl.  iS&Allbutt's  Syst.  Me<i. 
I.  899  Albuminous  [urine]  and  containing  indoxyl  and  casts. 
1897  Ibid.  IV.  287  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  in- 
doxyl and  skatoxyl  sulphates  of  potash. 

Indraft :  see  INDRAUGHT. 

t  Indra'gon,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  en-,  [f. 
IN-  2  +  DRAGON  sb. ;  cf.  It.  indragare,  indracare 
(Florio,  1598).]  trans.  To  convert  into  n  dragon, 
invest  with  the  form  or  character  of  a  dragon. 

1611  FLORIO,  Indracato,  endragoned,  become  a  Dragon. 
a  1711  KEN  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  208  Lucifer 
now  in-dragon'd  swell'd  with  Pride. 

t  Indrape,  V-  Obs.  [f.  IN-  2  +  DRAPE  v.  Cf. 
It.  indrappare  to  put  into  clothes,  OF.  endraper 
to  drape.]  trans.  To  make  into  cloth  ;  to  weave. 

1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Law-Merch,  56  An  Epitome  of  all 
former  Acts  concerning  the  indrapmg  of  Wools.  1636 
STRAFFORU  Lett.  (1739)  II.  19  So  long  as  they  did  not  indrape 
their  own  Wools.  1778  Phil.  Surv.  S.  Irel.  344  Suffering 
Ireland  to  indrap  her  own  wool.  1843  MOZLEY  £ss.,  Ld. 
Strafford  I.  42  England  at  present  indraped  Irish  wools. 

Indraught,  indraft  (,i-n,dratt).  [f.  IN  adv. 
n  d  + DRAUGHT  :  cf.  indrawn,  etc.,  and  draw  in. 
DRAW  v.  82.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in  ;  inward  attraction. 
1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  22  Having  been  long 

tossed  in  the  ocean  of  this  world,  he  will  by  that  time  feel 
the  iii-draught  of  another,  unto  which  this  seems  but  pre- 
paratory. 16^7  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  389  The  Dutch  call  that 
part  of  this  Coast,  the  Land  of  Indraught,  las  if  it  mag- 
netically drew  Ships  too  fast  to  It).  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy. 
Disc.  II.  267  Being  also  dubious  as  to  the  Indraught  of  the 
Fall,  the  Boats  came  to  an  Anchor.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per. 
Pic,  (1779)  I.  xvili.  166  Better  be  sucked  into  the  gulph  of 
Florida,  than  once  get  into  the  indraught  of  a  woman. 
1891  Daily  AVittf  7  Sept.  6/5  The  indraft  of  the  towns  is 
irresistible,  and  usually  in  silence,  but  with  decision,  and 
'  for  good ',  the  capable  young  men  abandon  country 
labour. 

2.  An  inward  flow,  stream,  or  current,  as  of  water 
or  air ;  esp.  a  current  setting  towards  the  land  or 
up  an  estuary,  etc. ;  a  draught  of  air  into  a  confined 
space  ;  an  influx,  inrush. 

1594  BLUNUEVIL  R.\erc.  vn.  liv.  (1636)  744  The  Sea  \vil 
flow  more  by  one  point  of  the  Compasse  in  the  spring-tides, 
..  in  every  River,  that  hath  any  indraft.  1598  HAKLUVT 
I'oy.  I.  122  Hee  sayd  that  those  foure  Indraughts  were 
drawne  into  an  inward  gulfe  or  whirlepoole,  with  so  great  a 
force,  that  the  ships  which  once  entred  therein,  could  by  no 
meanes  be  driucn  backe  againe.  1622  SIR  R.  HAWKINS 
I'oy,  S.  St'a  (1847)  141  In  some  bayes,  where  are  great  in- 
draughts, it  [the  tide]  higheth  eight  or  ten  foote.  1719  DE 
FOE  Crusoe  \.  iii,  To  avoid  the  Indraft  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  1794  G.  ADAMS  .V'a/.  <y  Exf>.  Philos.  I.  iv.  IQJ 
The  larger  the  fire,  the  sharper  is  the  indraught  of  the  air. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.\j>.  vn,  (1856)  54  The  Esquimaux, 
too,  ..  assert  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  indraft.  1858 
MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  v.  §  283  These  indraughts  are 
known  as  monsoons  at  sea  ;  on  the  land,  as  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  season. 
b.  transf.  and _/?£-. 

1638  SIR  R.  COTTON  Abstr.  Rec.  Tower  24  To  abate  the 
mighty  indraught  of  Forraine  Manufactures.  1851  RrsKiN 
Stones  yen.  \.  App.  viii.  360  This  indraught  uf  the  Lom- 
bard energies  upon  the  Byzantine  rest,  like  a  wild  north 
wind  descending  into  a  space  of  ratified  atmosphere. 

f  3.  A  place  where  the  water  flows  into  the  land  ; 
an  inlet ;  an  inward  passage.  Obs. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  234  Which  be. 
tokeneth  an  Indraught  (or  Inlett)  of  water  into  the  lande, 
out  of,  and  besides  the  maine  course,  of  the  Sea,  or  of  a 
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River.  1665-6  rkil.  Trans.  I.  284  They  have  also  vast  In- 
draughts of  some  hundred  Miles  within  Land.  1677  PLOT 
O.t/ords/i.  30  The  one.  .is  received  by  a  rocky  subterraneous 
indraught,  and  appears  no  more.  1706  PHILLII-S,  Indraught, 
a  Gulph  or  Bay  that  runs  in  between  two  Lands, 
f  b.  fig.  'Inlet;  passage  inwards'  (J.).  Obs. 

ti  1626  BACON  (J.),  Navigable  rivers  are  indraughts  to 
attain  wealth. 

f  4.  Revenue,  income  ;  '  toll  or  duty  collected  at 
a  port '  (Jam.).  Sc.  Obs.  [Cf.  Sw.  indrcigt  re- 
venue, income,  rent.] 

1633  Sc.  Acts  Clias.  I  (1814)  V.  93  Granlil.  .the  port  and 
harberie  of  the  said  burgh  of  Bruntiland  callit  the  port  of 
grace  with  the  indraucht  thairofand  prymegilt  of  all  snipes 
coming  to  the  said  port. 

Indrawal  (i-iiidr^al).  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
DRAW  v.  -r-  -AL,  after  withdrawal.}  The  act  of 
drawing  in:  =  !NDRACGHT  i. 

1869  BLACKMORE  Lorna  D.  viii.  (1889)  50  Centred  (as  it 
might  be)  with  a  bottomless  indrawal.  1884  PROCTOR  in  Gd. 
/iVm/i  no  The  indrawal  of  water  below  the  sea-floor, 

Indrawing  (i-nidr^irj),  vbl.  sb.  [IN  adv.  n  c.] 
The  action  of  Qrawing  in. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  ill.  xv[i].  (Add.  MS. 
27944)  If.  23/1  pe  kepinge  of  be  kinde  hete  is  a  temperat 
indrawinge  of  coold  aier. 

I'ndraw:ing,  ///.  a.  [!N  adv.  1 1  a.]  That 
draws  in  or  inward. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  122  Purposely  described  all  the 
Northerne  Islands,  with  the  indrawing  seas.  1886  C.  A. 
YOUNG  in  New  Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  51  The  moon  is  con- 
tinually moving  faster  and  faster,  as  if  upon  an  indrawing 
spiral  which  ultimately  would  precipitate  her  upon  the 
earth.  1893  TENNYSON  St.  Teletnackiis,  Borne  along  by 
that  full  stream  of  men,  Like  some  old  wreck  on  some  in- 
drawing  sea. 

Indrawn,  pfl.  a.     [!N  adv.  1 1  b.]    Drawn  in. 

a.  as  adj.,  or  before  sb.  (i'nidrgn). 

1751  ELIZA  HEYWOOD  Betsy  Thoughtless  IV.  168  He  stood 
undistinguished  in  the  circle  ..  with  a  kind  of  an  indrawn 
reserve.  1810  SOUTHEY  Kehama  iv.  v,  She  saw  the  start  and 
shudder,  She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan.  1856  Mits. 
BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  vi.  627  And  then  with  indrawn 
steady  utterance  said. 

b.  as pple.,  or  after  sb.  (in^ro'n). 

1865  SWINBURNE  Atalantai-$-$&  With  chin  aslant  indrawn 
to  a  tightening  throat.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Denkalion  n.  v.  91 
With  sight  indrawn  he  sat,  And  seemed  to  listen. 

t  Indrea'd,  v.  Obs.  rare-  '.  [f-  IN-1  -r  DREAD 
v.  (Cf.  adread,  OE.  omlrKdan.}]  To  dread  in- 
wardly ;  to  feel  an  inward  or  secret  dread. 

1584  HUDSON  Du  Bartas  Judith  I.  57  So  Isaaks  sonnes 
indreading  for  to  feel  This  tyrant,  who  pursued  them  at  the 
heel,  Dissundring  fled. 

t  Indre'nch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  en-,  [f.  IN--, 
j£x_l .(_  DRENCH  i>.]  trans.  To  '  drench'  or  drown 
in  something ;  to  immerse.  (Cf.  DRENCH  v.  2,  6.) 

Alsoyff. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  44  My  soule  . .  will  . ._  en- 
drench  mee  in  ..  dolour.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <•  Cr,  I.  l.  51 
Reply  not  in  how  many  Fadomes  deepe  They  lye  m- 
drench'd.  1609  JONES  MitsLall  Dreame  (T.),  If  in  this 
flesh,  where  thou  indrench'd  dost  lie,  Poore  soule,  thou 
canst  reare  up  thy  limed  wings.  1741  KENNING  Diet.,  In. 
drench,  to  soak  ;  to  drown. 

II  Indri  (i-ndri;.  Also  indris.  [An  erroneous 
application  of  the  Malagasy  exclamation  indry ! 
'  lo  !  behold ! ',  or  indry  izy  !  '  there  he  is  ! ',  mis- 
taken by  the  French  naturalist  Sonnerat  for  the 
name  of  the  animal,  when  first  seen  by  him  c  1780  : 
the  only  Malagasy  name  is  babakota.  See  quot. 
1893.]  A  name  given  to  the  BABACOOTE,  a  lemurinc 
animal  of  Madagascar  {Indris  or  Liclianotus  brevi- 
caudatus),  living  in  trees,  with  soft  woolly  hair, 
very  long  hind  legs,  and  very  short  tail. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  461/2  The  Indris  are  inhabitants 
of  Madagascar.  1863  HUXLEY  Man's  Place  Nat.  II.  72  In 
that  remarkable  lemurine  form,  the  Indri  (Lichanotus),  the 
leg  is  about  as  long  as  the  spinal  column,  while  the  arm  is 
not  more  than  )J  of  its  length.  1890  Daily  tfcws  5  Jan. 
2/6  The  avahi  is  still  more  nearly  related  to  the  mdn,  oi 


Sonnerat,  who  discovered  the  species. 

t  I-ndried,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [IN  adv.  1 1  b.  '!  transl. 
G.  eingetroc/iitetJ]  Dried  inwardly,  desiccated. 

1527  ANDREW  Bmnswyke's  Distyll.  Waters  Lvj,  The 
same  water  is  good  for  them  that  have  an  indryed  nature 
and  dystroyed. 

Indrunk  (i-n,dr»rjk),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [IN  adv. 
1 1  b.]  Drunk  in,  imbibed. 

1662  J.  SPARROW  tr.  Behmes  Run.  Jf*j-.,  ist  Afol.  Ballll. 
Tylcken  z^  It  giveth  forth  that  indrunk  meek  Spirit. 

f  Indru'nken,  v.   Obs.     In  4  iu-dronkenen. 

T.  IN-  !  +  DBUNKEN  v.,  after  L.  inebriarc.']   (fans. 
To  make  drunken,  inebriate  :  in  qoot.Jlg. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Ps.  Ixiv.  1 1  [Ixv.  to]  Brokes  of  it  m-dronkenand 
[Vulg.  rives  ejjts  inebrians]. 

Indubious  (India-bias),  a.  [f.  IN-S  +  DUBIOUS; 
perh.  after  L.  indubiits  not  doubtful,  certain.] 

1.  Not  admitting  of  doubt ;  certain,  clear,  indu- 
bitable. Now  rare. 

1624  T.  TAMES  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  319  The  Decretals 
.  .will  make  the  matter  indubious.  1753  SHUCKFORD  Crea- 
tion Pref  73  To  keep  clear  and  indubious  the  Articles  ol 
our  Faith.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vni.  315  Gives  each 
effect  its  own  indubious  cause.  1840  CLOUGH  Amours  de 
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/  'oyagc  (1874)  238  Am  I  not  free  to  attend  for  the  ripe  and 
udubious  instinct  ? 

1 2.  Keeling  no  doubt ;  free  from  doubt.   Obs. 

1665  G.  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  14  Hence 
the  vulgar  vanity,  reposing  an  indubious  confidence  in  a 
spoonfulor  two  of  those  ordinary  Aiuipi^tilential  .spirits. 

Hence  Indu'bioualy  adv.,  not  doubtfully;  clearly, 
certainly. 

1642  SIR  E.  BERING  Sp.  on  Rclig.  .\vi.  75  Epistles  that 
are  indubiously  his.  41670  HACKET  Arp.  Williams  i. 
1692)  38  They  that  ..  were  ripe  and  weighty  in  their 
answers,  were  indubiously  designed  to  some  place  of  credit 
and  profit. 

Indubitable  (indi/i-bitab'l),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  !•'.  in- 
dubitable (i6thc.),  or  ad.  \..inditbitabilis  :  seelx-1' 
and  DUBITABLE.]  That  cannot  be  doubted  ;  per- 
fectly certain  or  evident. 

1625  CONWAY  in  Houiell's  Lett.  I.  IV.  vii,  Prince  Charles, 
his  rightful  and  indubitable  Heir.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intcll. 
Syst.  i.  v.  716  Whensoever  any  thing  is  thus  necessarily  in- 
ferred, from  what  is  undeniable  and  indubitable,  this  is  a 
Demonstration.  1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  ii.  §  7  Those  Pro* 
positions,  which  contain  the  most  certain  and  indubitable 
Truths.  i775joHNSON  Tax.no  Tyr.  13  That  the  Americans 
are  able  to  bear  taxation,  is  indubitable.  1871  BLACKIE 
Fcitr  Phases  I.  127  Evidence  of  the  most  distinct  and  in- 
dubitable description. 

b.  absol.  as  sb.  An  indubitable  thing  or  fact. 

1733  WATTS  f  Alias.  Ess.  Pref.  f  6  A  few  Indubitablcs. 

Hence  Xndvrbitableness,  the  quality  of  being 
without  any  doubt. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1849  Fraser's  Stag.  XL.  522 
Receiving  indubitableness,  not  from  this  world,  Dut  . .  from 
the  sure  and  certain  truth  of  the  life  lo  come. 

Indubitably  (indi/rbitabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  Beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  unques- 
tionably ;  without  any  doubt. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliij.  (1672)  34  There  will  in- 
dubitably result  from  either  a  graceful!  and  harmonious 
contentment  to  the  Eye.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWJ.E  Pseud.  Ep. 
vn.  xviii.  382  Whereunto  neither  can  we  indubitably  assent. 
1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xx,  Parts  . .  indubitably  both 
made  and  fitted  to  go  together.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  «r 
Dogma  (1876)  198  The  way  of  the  Eternal  was  most  indu- 
bitably a  way  of  peace  and  joy. 

t  Indu'bitate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L,  indubitiit-us, 
f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  dubiial-us,  pa.  pple.  of  dubitare  to 
DOUBT.]  Undoubted,  certain. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxlix.  (1482)  3t8  Eugenye  the 
fourth  was  pesybly  chosen  in  rome  by  the  Cardynals,  and 
was  very  and  mdubytate  pope.  1494  FABYAN  Citron.  \. 
cxxiii.  lor  He  shuld  there  shewe  and  proue  y1  he  was  the 
indubitat  sone  of  y  first  Clothayre.  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  y  73  The  very  indubitate  heyre  general  to  the  crowne 
of  Fraunce.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intel!.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  16.  281 
Such  Monuments  of  Pagan  Antiquity,  as  are  altogether 
unsuspected  and  indubitate. 

Hence  f  Indu-bitately  adv.,  undoubtedly,  un- 
questionably, without  doubt. 

1538  LELAND/(Y«.  I.  92  Howbeit  the  hole  Chirch  that  now 


receptions. 

t  IndU'bitate,  v,\  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  •  +  L. 
diMtal-us  doubted  :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  render 
doubtful  or  uncertain  ;  to  call  in  question. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstna.  Ef.  I.  x.  42  He  [the  Devil] 
would  make  men  beleeve  there  is  no  such  creature  as  him- 
selfe  ..  and  contriveth  accordingly  man^  waves  to  conceale 
or  indubitate  his  existency.  1660  tr.  Amyraldus  Treat,  cone. 
Kelig.  HI.  ix.  502  He  . .  might  with  good  reason  be  judg  d 
troublesome  and  impertinent  for  indubitating  a  thing  of  so 
constant  credit. 

t  Indu'bitate,  v2  Obs.  rare  ~  ".  [f.  IN-  3  +  L. 
dubitare  to  doubt ;  cf.  DUBITATE  v.]  '  To  doubt 
nothing  at  all'  (Cockeram,  1623). 

tlndubita-tion.  Obs.  rare-".  [Is-3-]  'A 
not  doubting,  a  yielding  for  certain'  (Phillips, 
1658). 

Indu-bitatively,  adv.  ran.  [Lv-3.]  in- 
dubitably. 

,i  1853  WARDLAW  Lcct.  lames  xii.  (1869)  186  A  case  most 
clearly  and  indubitatively  decisive  of  the  pomt.  1898  W.  J. 
LOCKE  Idols  284  But  it  was  for  her  happiness.  Indubita- 
tively. 

Induce  (indiw's),  v.  Forms :  a.  4-8  enduce, 
6  enduse.  0.  5-  induce,  (6  induse,  induiceX 
[ad.  L.  induclre  to  lead  into,  to  introduce,  etc.,  f. 
in-  (Is- a)  +  ducere  to  lead.  In  early  use  the  prefix 
was  commonly  assimilated  to  that  of  OF.  cttdutre 
(pres.  subj.  enduise) :  see  ENDUE.  The  L.  verb 
developed  a  number  of  special  senses,  some  of 
which  are  represented  by  obsolete  uses  in  English.] 

1.  trans.  To  lead  (a  person),  by  persuasion  or 
some  influence  or  motive  that  acts  upon  the  will, 
to  (f/«/0,  \unto)  some  action,  condition,  belief, 
etc.;  to  lead  on,  move,  influence,  prevail  upon 
(any  one)  to  do  something,  a.  Of  persons,  personal 
action,  influence,  etc. 

«  c  I37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Egipdanc  562  AI  vthyr  als,  M 
I  mycht  enduce  to  bat  foly.  llid.,  Baftisla  773  Pe  cayms 
bruthire  . .  with  cristine  wes  enducyt  sa  M  he  baptysme 
l  halv  ta  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  xcvn.  7-  She  lafte  nat  to 
enduceVnd  loutne  her  Lord  to  the  faith.in  all  that  she 
mvEht,  is»3  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  cclxxn.  408  He .  .sayd, 
he  wolde  |o  himselfe  to  Angolesme  to  the  prince,  ai,d  to 
the  lordes  that  be  ther,  trustyng  to  .  enduse  them.  1SJ3 
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MoKE  .-l/.j.'i'.  FaysOH,  ,1  tU:  \Vk>.  ir.44,'j   To  til. 

the  better  to  the  beliefe  of  his  great  kindni::,.    1633  T.  E 

•-.10)41;  Willingly  enduced  for 

just  respects,  to  disengage  themselves, 
p.    c  1440  Jacob1*  .  s.)  199  Kul  perylous  ii  i 

to  mducyn  &  j-tcryn  an-uber  lo  sjnnc.     1480  C* 

Eng.  VI  ,!,lc  men  to  : 

that  . .  they  sholde  .  .  ,  sone  pope.     1490 

•  ydos  xxiv.  90  She  can  not  by  no  wyse  induce  hersclfc 

to  gyuc  a  rote  vnto  her  eycn  by  a  lityll  ~\^x.     1531  EI.YOT 
induce  them  in-lo  a  contention  with  th.  , 

feriour  companions.   1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mari'i  L't,*f:<i  n.  i». 

(1895)  272  If  he  collide  not  by  fa>TC  and  gentle  specne  in. 

them  vnto  his  opinion.     1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  i.  ix.  16,  1  hauc 

done  as  you  hauc  done.. Induc'i!  .  .-,-nc       1613 

PURCHAS  rUfrimagt  (1614)  159  Hee  pcrswaded  them  for  the 
space  of  a  whole  yearc  . .  and  at  last  induced  them  to  leave 
their  riches  . .  and  to  follow  him.  1647  CLARENDON  /fist, 
fieb.  I.  §  3,  I  have  the  more  willingly  induced  myself  to 
this  unequal  task,  out  of  the  hope  of  contributing  somewhat 
I  >  that  blessed  end.  1679  Animaii-.:  Sf.  5  Ji ..... 
Prince  . .  who  induces  his  Subjects  into  Hcre-ie.  1793 
BURKE  Conduct  Minority  Wks.  1842  I.  620  To  induce  us  to 
tlii-,  Mr.  Fox  laboured  hard  to  make  it  appear  [etc.].  1839 
BAILEY  Justus  xvii.  (1852)  223  V.  pirit  which 

induced  me  here  ?  1864  LUWILL  Fireside  Trar.  266  To  in- 
duce settlers  upon  territory  of  such  uninhabitable  quality. 
1878  R.  W.  DALE  Lcct.  1'reaih.  ix.  279  You  should  try  by 
gentle  means  to  induce  the  people  to  make  a  change. 

b.  Of  things,  circumstances,  or  considerations. 
(Also  absol.,  without  personal  object  expiessed.) 

1430-40  Lvnc.  Bochas  VI.  i.  (1554^  145  b,  People  ofGrece,  of 
Rome  and  of  Chartage  .  .Were  indused  by  swetenes  of  Ian- 
guage  To  haue  together  their  conversacion.  1513  MORE  in 
Grafton  Chron.  (15681  II.  778  The  thing  that  enduced  him  lo 
be. . one  of  the  speciallest  contrivers  of  all  this  horrible  treason. 
c  1530  Pol.  Ret.  <$•  L.  Poems  (1866)  31  Let  neces^ite  induce 
the  therto.  1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansv.'.  Osor.  76  Many 
men  were  wonderfully  enriched  by  your  Canons  :  but  very 
fewe  enduced  to  have  any  especial!  regarde  to  feare  God  by 
Y  knowledge  of  them.  1607  ROWLANDS  Guy  IV'anu.  74 
There  to  be  buried  where  he  had  been  born,  Was  all  the 


Orig.  Sair.  ill.  i.  §  t  If  I  have  not  a  soul  of  an  immortal 
nature,  there  can  bee  no  sufficient  . .  motive  inducing  to 
it  [religion).  1720  WATERLAND  Eight  Serfti.  254  Where 
an  Argument  is  drawn  from  the  natural  and  necessary  Per- 
fections  of  God,  to  induce  us  to  some  faint  resemblance  and 
imitation  of  them.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrre's  Stud. 
.Vat.  (1799)  II.  263  These  considerations  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve [etc].  1871  Vt-ATS  TeJitt.  11  ist.  C^mni.  427  The  de- 
mands for  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  have  induced 
men  to  labour. 

f  C.   ellipt.  To   lead  to   the   belief  or  opinion 
(that");  to  persuade.  Obs.  rare. 

1655  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Commie'.  Bees  21  And  that  out  of 
Kine,  either  strangled,  or  otherwise  dying,  and  so  lying 
abroad,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  Heavens,  Bees 
naturally  will  not  spring,  I  am  induced. 
2.  To  bring  in,  introduce  (a  practice,  condition, 
state  of  things,  custom,  law,  etc.).  Const,  into. 
Obs.  or  blended  with  4. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls^  II.  51  ?our  daliaunce  inducit  ire 
and  envie.  1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  251  From  the  cite 
made  unto  clx.  yere  folowenge  was  movedc  nop  diuorce. 
The  firste  man  inducenge  bit  was  callede  Carbilius.  1485 
I'aston  Lett.  No.  883  III.  318  The  seid  Henry  Tidder  . 
entendith  also  ..  to  enduce  and  establisse  newe  lawes  and 
ordenaunces  amongez  the  Kynggs  seid  subjelts.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  V  65  b,  He  doubted  not  but  by  his 
oncly  meanes,  peace  should  be  induced.  1589  PUTTENHAM 
Eng.  Pi'csic  n.  xiili.].  (Arb.)  127  By  some  leasurablc  trauell 
it  were  no  hard  matter  to  induce  all  their  auncient  feete 
into  vsc  with  vs.  1630  WADSWOKTH  Pi/gr.  iii.  30  The  first 
that  induced  this  Order  of  Nunnes,  was  Father  Gerard. 
a  1652  BKOME  Love  sick  Court  v.  iii,  If  you  think  it  meet, 
I  wfll  induce  The  practise  of  it  presently.  iSoj  PALEY 
Nat.  Tlteol.  iv.  (1819)  50  Occasional  irregularities  may  sub- 
sist in  a  considerable  degree,  without  inducing  any  doubt 
into  the  question.  1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  Stud. 
Math.  (18521  269  To  induce  that  numb  rigidity  into  our 
intellectual  life. 

t  b.  To  introduce,  insert  (a  material  thing). 
cltfoPallad.  on  llust.  vi.  80  Into  a  potte  of  erthe enduce 
a  floure  Vppon  his  bough  doun  bounden  ther  to  dwelle. 
tc.  To  introduce,  bring  in,  present  (a  person). 
1534  MOKE  Cow/,  agst.  Tril<.  11.  Wks.   1196,2  S.  James 
exhorteth  men  y'  they  shall  in  their  bodcly  sickenes  induce 
the    priestes.      1605  B.    I  '  •«"  ?  »• 

(Rtldg.)  544/2  These  lOceanus  and  Niger)  induced  the 
masquers,  which  were  twelve  nymphs.  .11652  buoui 
Queen  <t  Concutine  I.  iii.  My  last  ComJMM,  which  was 
Never  to  see  the  court  till  I  induc'd  you. 

t  d.  To    introduce  or    bring  in  as  a  character 


or  speaker  in  a  literary  work.  Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fatlcs  o/ .-Ksff  Pref.,  Esope.  .imli 
byrdo,  the  tree,  and  the  beesles  s];ekynse._  1534  \\  , . 
T«Uya   Offices    in.   .1540)    '35   Tully  ..  inducrth    two  of 
Socrates  secte  of  dyuers  opinyons.     1558  ksox  Fmt  Blast 
I  <Vrb  )  24  In  an  other  place  he  inducelh  God  speaking  to  the 
woman  in  this  sorte.     1613  PUKCIIAS  I'tlgri.nas,  1,614)  ?5° 
The  rest  are  all  delivered  as  the  wordes  of  God  ;  hee  being 
induced  as  speaker,    a  1744  POPE  (J.\.  The  poet  may  be  seen 
inducing  his  personages  in  the  first  Iliad. 

fe.  To  introduce,  bring  in,  bring  forward,  by 
way  of  illustration  or  argument ;  to  adduce,  quote. 

1433  LYDG.  S.  Fremxnd  70  Now  purposyng . .  [tol  Induce 
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a  stor; 


y  longyng  to  this  mater.     1523  SKELTON  I, art.  I 
04  Ovydc  was  baiinisshed  for  his  skill  And  many  mo  whomc 
icowdeenduce.    1563-87'  ,1:84)  11.44- 

it    were   to   induce   tere   all    Prophesies   that   be   read   i 


may  enduce  sufficient  reasons  lo  ihinke  him  their  first  chief 
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1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kf.  in.  xxv.  8  3.  173  To  expro- 
brate  their  Stupiditic,  he  inducclh  the  providence  of  :-i 
Now  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illustration  had  been 
obscure. 

f3.  To  introduce  or  bring  (a  person)  into  the 
knowledge  of  something  ;  to  initiate,  instruct.  06s. 

i  1477  CAXTON  Jason  70  b,  The  sage  and  wisemen  shal 
enduce  and  teche  the  rude  peple  and  harde  of  entendement. 
,-g,  _  CM.  Leg.  333/2  He  was.  .wel  lerned  and  enduced 
in  the  sacrefyses  and  werkes  of  the  temple.  1511-11  Act 
i  Hen.  Vfff,  c.  3  §  I  Every  man  hauynge.  .men  children.. 
shall  provyde  ..  above  and  ij  shaftes  to  enduse  and  lern 
theym  and  bryng  them  uppc  in  bholyng. 

f  b.  To  introduce  to  a  subject  or  study  ;  to  ini- 
tiate into  ',  to  habituate  or  accustom  to.  Obs. 

1400  CAXTON  Entydos  \\i.  77,  1  requyre  only  that  he  putte 
this  thyng  in  delaye,  for  a  certayn  Space  of  tyme,  Duryng 
the  whiche  I  may  induce  my  self  to  sorow._  1534  MORE 
Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1330/1  Inducyng  them  into  the  com- 
munyon  of  the  Sacramentes.  1556  WITHALS  Diet.  Pro]., 
A  thinge  written  by  me  to  induce  children  to  the  latin 
tongue.  1561  DAUS  tr.  Bul'.inger  en  Apoc.  Pref.  (1573)  I 
The  holy  Ghost  beyng  sent  to  his  Apostles,  induced  them 
into  all  truthe. 

4.  To  bring  about,  bring  on,  produce,  cause,  give 
rise  to. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sffivlc  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  107  Euery  thyng 
that  werketh  naturelly..enducelh  the  fourme  of  it  seluell. 
1431-50  tr.  HigdfH  (Rolls)  I.  73  That  grauntede,  that 
place  scholde  induce  otherwhile  the  eclipse  of  the  moone. 
1523  KnzHtRB.  Husb.  §  164  If  thou  forgyue  not  thewronge 
done  vnto  the.  -thou  enduces  goddes  curse  to  fall  vpon  y. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  267  The  Scythian  wyll  accuse  the 
Romane  heauen  as  induceinge  feuers.  1676  HALE  Con- 
tempi,  i.  334  There  are  two  things  that  induce  the  loss  of 
friends.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  i.  7  This  induceth  a 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  positive  institution.  1780  HARRIS 
PhUol.  Enq.  Wks.  (1841)  462,  1  mean  gentle  walking  without 
inducing  fatigue.  1831  BKEWSTEK  Optics  xxviii.  241  The 
phenomena  are  related  to  the  shape  of  the  mass  in  which 
the  change  is  induced.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  355 
Agricultural  improvement  would  induce  lasting  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  cultivating  classes.  1874  CARPENTER 
.Mi-nt.  Phys-  I.  i.  §  27  (1879)  27  Such  automatic  states  .. 
may  be  artificially  induced. 

b.  spec.    To   produce   (an   electric   current   or 
magnetic  state)  by  induction  :  see  INDUCTION  10. 

i8u  [see  INDUCED].  1832  [see  INDUCTION  10].  1839  G.  BIRD 
Nat.  Philos.  266  A  current  traversing  a  wire  induces  a 
secondary  one  in  a  wire  parallel  to  it.  1855  H.  M.  NOAU 
M,in.  Electr.  I.  44  The  electricity  of  e  induces  a  change  in 
the  electric  state  of</<r.  1893  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Dynamo-Elect. 
Mtich.  (ed.  4)  30  To  induce  currents  in  a  conductor,  there 
must  be  a  relative  motion  between  conductor  and  magnet, 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  alter  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
embraced  in  the  circuit. 

c.  To  bring  on  as  a  state  or  condition.     Const. 
upon. 

1857-8  SEARS  A  than.  xi.  97  This  dim  and  sleepy  life  is 
induced  upon  us  that  we  may  not  know  at  the  beginning 
all  that  we  are.  1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anal.  Tk.  fy  Nat.  65 
We  induce  upon  the  new  individual  the  result  of  our 
observation  of  past  individuals. 

t  5.  To  lead  to  (something)  as  a  conclusion  or  in- 
ference; to  lead  one  to  infer;  to  suggest,  imply.  Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Tulle  on  Old  Age  A  v  (R.  Suppl.),  Notable 
examples  to  induce  the  soul  to  be  perpetuel  and  most  lyght 
and  parfyght.  1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agricola  (1622)  188 
The  coloured  countenances  of  the  Silures  .  .  seeme  to  induce, 
that  the  old  Spaniards  passed  the  Sea  and  possessed  those 
places.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  Commiu.  (1603)  58 
Which  are  reasons  sufficient  to  induce,  that  in  this  gulfe  .  . 
he  hath  small  means  to  rig  out  any.  711624  SWINBURNE 
Spottsa-ls  (1686)  72  The  sixth  Limitation  is,  When  as  by 
common  use  of  Speech  the  words  induce  Matrimony.  1646 
SrR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  x.  201  That  an  unsavoury 
odour  is  gentilitious  or  nationall  unto  the  Jews,  .  .  we  cannot 
well  concede,  nor  will  the  information  of  reason  or  sense 
induce  it. 

6.  To  infer  ;  tsp.  in  recent  use,  to  infer  by  reason- 
ing from  particular  facts  to  general  principles  ;  to 
derive  as  an  induction. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  n.  (1655)  34  If  it  were  lawful!  to 
reason  of  this  sort  we  might  enduce  them  to  betoken  not 
only  these  few  things,  but  all  other  things  that  chance  in  the 
world.  1583  I'UI.KE  De/cim  xii.  (Parker  Soc.)  424  He  hath 
already  given  you  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce,  that  the 


induced.  1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mar.  45  note,  We 
obtain  a  multitude  of  contingent  truths,  .and  from  these  we 
induce  the  general  proposition.  1888  Science  Dec.  304 
From  a  sufficient  number  of  results  a  proposition  or  law  is 
induced. 

1  7.  To  draw  (something)  on  or  over  ;  to  put  on 
or  overspread  as  a  covering  or  the  like.  Const,  on. 
it  foil,  yvcr.  Obs. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  xvi.  E  viij,  Beduske  my  fraude 
withe  cloudes,  my  sinnes,  Induce  on  theym  a  night.  1588 
].  READ  Compcnd.  Method  69  Dura  mater,  which  had  begun 
.  .to  induce  flesh,  had  induced  so  beyond  all  measure  [etc.]. 
l667.Mn.TON  />..£.  vi.  408  Now  Night  her  course  began,  and 
over  Heav  n  Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos  d.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  i.  (R.),  There  are.  who,  fondly  studious  of 
increase,  Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur'd  land  Induce 
laborious.  1784  COWPKR  Task  i.  a  And  o'er  the  seat,  with 
plenteous  wadding  stuff'd,  Induc'd  a  splendid  cover. 

Induceable,  obs.  variant  of  INDDCIBLE. 

Induced  indi«-st),  ///.  a.  [f.  INDUCE  v.  + 
-EH  '.]  Krought  on,  caused,  or  produced,  by  attrac- 
tion, persuasion,  etc.  (see  csp.  I.vnrt-E  v.  4!)); 
induced  current,  an  electric  current  excited  by  IN- 
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DUCTION   ;  sense  10).     Also,  affected  by  induction 

as  induced  magnet. 

1611  COTGR.,  Men,  ..  also  induced,  inclined,  persuaded. 
165*  NI-..KDHAM  tr.  Seldcns  Marc  Cl.  21  Som  deriving  the 
Dominion  of  the  Republick  over  the  Sea  from  Custom, 
sum  from  prescription,  others  from  an  induced  subjection. 
1812  SIK  H.  DAVY  Clu-m.  Philos.  133  The  conductor,  which 
is  tliu.s  affected  by  induced  electricity.  1830  HERSCHLL 
Stud.  ,\af.  rhiL  324  The  phenomena  of  the  communica- 
tion of  magnetism  and  what  is  called  its  induced  state, 
alone  remain  unaccounted  for.  185*  GROVE  Contrib.  Sc.  in 
Corr.  Phys,  forces  (1874)  359  The  ordinary  plan  for  produc- 
ing an  induced  current.  1874  CARPENTER  Mint.  Phys.  i. 
i.\.  §  2  (1879)  393  The  essential  feature  ..  of  natural  and 
induced  Reverie.  1894  IVesttn.  Gaz.  29  Dec.  3/2  The  other 
improvement  is  that  of  induced — instead  of  forced — draught. 

Inducement  (indi/rsment).  Also  7-8  en-. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 

fl.  The  action  of  inducing  or  moving  by  per- 
suasion or  influence.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'tll  \u,  ti.  91  A  verie  tainted  fellow, 
and  full  of  wickednesse,  My  sonne  corrupts  a  well  deriued 
nature  With  his  inducement.  1648  MILTON  Ofaerv.  Art. 
Peace  Wks.  (1851)  569  And  this  in  all  likelihood  by  the  in- 
ducement and  instigation  of  these  Representers. 

2.  That  which  induces;  something  attractive  by 
which  a  person  is  led  on  or  persuaded  to  action. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Iff,  iv.  iv.  279  If  this  inducement 
moue  her  not  to  loue  Send  her  a  Letter  of  thy  Noble  deeds. 
1631  A.  GROSSE  (title)  Sweet  and  Sowle-Perswading  in- 
ducements, leading  unto  Christ.  1687  DKYDEN  Hind  fy  P, 
u.  673  Coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast  ..  were  weak  induce- 
ments to  the  taste  Of  one  so  nicely  bred.  1746  MELMOTH 
tr.  Pliny's  Lett.  I.  xii,  Corellius  had  many  inducements  to 
be  fond  of  life.  1779  F.  HKKVKY  Nov.  Hist.  II.  129  As  an 
enducement  for  people  to  bring  them  in  their  cash,  these 
ijoldsiiiiths  paid  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  day  per  cent. 
1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vi.  579  Nor  can  the 
pleasure  of  exercising  unbounded  sway,  .be  justly  regarded 
as  a  feeble  inducement.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  Pref. 
(1880)  6  The  English  kings,  .held  out  repeated  inducements 
to  foreign  artisans  to  come  over  and  settle  in  this  country. 

t  b.  More  widely :  Any  ground  or  reason  which 
leads  or  inclines  one  to  a  belief  or  course  of  action ; 
a  moving  cause ;  an  incentive.  Obs. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  v.  §  7  Many  inducements 
besides  Scripture  may  lead  me  to  that,  which  if  Scripture 
be  against,  they  all  . .  are  of  no  value,  yet  otherwise  are 
strong  and  effectual  to  persuade.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
fy  Comnnv.  (1603)  175  These  reasons  I  take  to  bea  sufficient 
inducement  to  beleeve  these  reports.  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
New  Invent,  n  Grounded  this  their  sentence  upon  no  other 
Inducements,  .than  the  particulars  oPComplaint accompany- 
ing the  said  Report. 

T  c.  Something  that  leads  to  a  result ;  an  opera- 
tive cause.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.Learn.  i.  vii.  §  6  Itpleased  God. .to use 
the  curiosity  of  this  emperor  as  an  inducement  to  the  peace 
of  his  Church  in  those  days. 

1 3.  A  preamble  or  introduction  to  a  book  or 
subject.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  u.  xxiii.  §  6  Formal  speakers, 
that  study  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than  upon 
the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech,  a  1617  HIEKON  Wks. 
(1619)  II.  446  An  introduction  and  inducement  to  that 
which  is  now  to  bee  taught. 
b.  Law.  (See  quot.  1891). 

1791  in  Addison  Pennsyly.  Rep.  (iSoot  37  (Porter  v.  Brown), 
The  date  of  the  bond  is  immaterial  and  the  bond  itself  but 
matter  of  inducement.  1891  W.  IJ.  ODGERS  Pleading^ 
Matters  of  inducement  are  Introductory  averments  stating 
who  the  parties  are,  how  connected  and  other  surrounding 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  but  not 
stating  such  matter. 

f4.  A  leading  on  to  some  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence ;  that  which  leads  to  a  conclusion.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  25  Having  received 
the  probable  inducements  of  truth,  we  become  emancipated 
from  testimonial!  engagements,  and  are  to  erect  upon  the 
surer  base  of  reason.  Ibid.,  It  carrieth  not,  with  it,  the 
reasonable  inducements  of  knowledge. 

Inducer  (indi«'sai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERl.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  induces,  persuades,  or 
leads  on  (to  some  act,  conduct,  opinion,  etc.). 

1554  MARTIN  Marr.  Priests  C  iij  b  (TO,  How  can  he  be  a 
mete  perswader  or  inducer  of  the  people  to  widowheade, 
which  hath  himselfe  been  often  marled  ?  1624  R.  B.  in 
F.  White's  Repl.  Fisher  App.  25  Euerie  thing  that  is  the 
first  Inducer  to  beleeue  is  not  by  and  by  ..  the  principal! 
Motiue.  a  1716  SOUTH  Scrm.  (1744)  VIII.  iv.  85  As  if  he 
[God]  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of  men  to  sin. 
1799  E.  Dy  Bois  Piece  Fam.  Biog.  III.  159  Grief  is  perhaps 
a  greater  inducer  to  invoke  the  muse  than  joy. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  introduces  or  brings  in 
or  on  (some  state  or  condition),  rare. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serin,  ciii.  I.  387  And  yet.  .this  Messenger 
of  Satan  was  ..  a  forerunner  and  some  kind  of  inducer  of 
that  Grace  which  was  sufficient  for  him.  1833  MHS.  BROWN- 
ING rroincth.  Hound  Wks.  1850  I.  160,  I .  .devised  for  them 
Number,  the  inducer  of  philosophies. 

t  Indu'Ces,  sb.pl.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [a.  OF.  in- 
duces* ad.  L.  induri&  :  see  next.]  Respite,  truce. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  viii.  34  She  . .  demaunded  Induces 
and  space  of  thre  monethes,  In  which  tyme  she  sholde  doo 
her  dylygence  for  to  accomplysshe  alle  theyr  wylles. 

Inducice  (indiw'ii(r,  -JiiO»  3^>  pi-  Sc.  Law. 
[J..  indftcid'i  -d fit  in*  truce,  delay,  inducim  legates 
legal  delay.]  The  space  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  citation  of  a  defendant  and  the  day  fixed 
for  his  appearance  in  the  action  or  process. 

I75*  J-  LOUTHIAN  Form  ff  Process  (ed.  2)  256  Such 
ftufcf&r  as  the  Sheriff  shall  think  proper.  1861  W.  BELL 


INDUCT. 

Diet.  Law  Stot,  443/1  The  inducix  of  criminal  letters  and 
indictments  are  fifteen  days.  1868  Act  31  <y  32  I'ict.v.  100 
§  14  All  summonses  . ,  may  proceed  on  seven  days  warning 
or  induciae  where  the  defender  is  within  Scotland. 

1  Indu'dary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
ditctdri-us,  i.  indilcise- :  see  prec.]  *  Pertaining  to 
truce  or  league'  (Blount  Gloswgr.  1656). 

Indu-cible,  a.  rare.  Also  7  -ceable.  [f.  IN- 
DUCE V.  +-IBLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  brought  on,  brought  about, 
or  caused. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  Wks.  1686  III.  ix.  99  Subject  to  all 
the  changes,  inducible  from  the  restless  commotions  of  out- 
ward causes  affecting  and  altering  sense. 

f2.  Capable  of  being  inferred,   Obs. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Rclig.  Med.  i.  §  48  Many  things  are 
true  in  Divinity,  which  are  neither  inducible  by  reason,  nor 
confirmable  by  sense.  1646  —  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  303  That 
the  ex  t  ream  and  remote  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  tune 
inhabited,  is  also  induceable  from  the  like  Testimonies. 

Inducing,  -obi.  sb,  [f.  as  prec.  +-INQ!.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  INDUCE,  a.  Persuading,  b. 
Bringing  about. 

^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints^  Baptista  265  Endusing  makis 
men  to  pennance  for  bare  syne  to  do.  1548-67  THOMAS 
Jtal.  Diet.)  IndczzaiHcnto^  an  enducing,  perswasion,  or 
entisement.  1626  BACON  Syfoa.  §  304  The  Causes  for  the 
Accelerating  of  Clarification,  in  general],  and  the  Enducing 
ofit.  1887  SAVER  tr.  Dante,  Convito  n.  xiv.  83  The  in- 
ducing of  perfection  in  the  things  so  inclined. 

IndtTcing,  ppl.  a.     [f,  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.   That  induces,  persuades,  or  leads  on. 

i6o6BiRME  Kirk-Burial!  xlx^  Hedid  punishe..  the  seduc- 
ing serpent  with  a  curse,  the  inducing  Lua  with  a  crosse  of 
subjection.  1640  K&SWICK.  Lord  Bps.  \-\\\.  H  iij  b,  The  prime 
inducing  cause  to  that  beleif.  1700  Col.Rec.  Pcnnsyl-,'.  II. 
10 That  being  the  Inducing  reason  at  first  to  Settle  the  Town 
where  it  now  is. 

T~  2.   Introductory,  preliminary.    Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  Ded.  §  15  But  the  inducing 
part  of  the  latter  (which  is  the  survey  of  learning)  may  be 
set  forward. 

3.  Producing  electric  or  magnetic  effects  by  in- 
duction. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  343/1  Hence  the  directions  of  the 
inducing  and  induced  currents  are  contrary.  1870  TVMDALL 
Lect.  Electr.  15  Its  attracted  electricity  is  held  captive  by 
the  inducing  electrified  body.  1870  R.  M.  FERGUSON 
Electr.  7  If  the  inducing  magnet  be  strong  enough,  the 
induced  magnet.. can  induce  a  bar  like  itself. -to  become  a 
magnet. 

Indu'cive,  a-  rare.  [f.  INDUCE  v.  +  -IVE;  cf. 
CONDUCIVE]  Tending  to  induce. 

1611  FLORIO,  lndottiuot  induciue,  perswasiue.  1757  MRS. 
ELIZ.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  <$•  Frances  (1767)  II.  187  That 
pleasing  opinion,  so  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  so  inducive  to  its  ethicks.  1886  Miss  LINSKILL 
Haven  under  Hill  II.  xi.  137  Soft  murmuring  sounds., 
inducive  of  quiet  hoping  and  trusting. 

tlndU'Ct,///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  en-,  [ad. 
L.  inductus,  pa.  pple.  of  indilcere  to  INDUCK.]  a. 
Induced,  b.  Initiated,  instructed,  c.  Introduced. 

1460  CAI-GRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  308  Jon . .  vas  loth  to  resine  ; 
but  be  the  emperoure  he  vas  induct  that  he  schuld  do  it. 
1481  CAXTON  Godefroy  cxcv.  286  In  his  harnoys  and  armes 
wel  enducte  and  acustomed,  that  it  semed  that  hit  greued  ne 
coste  hym  nothyng  to  here  them.  1545  Primer  Hen.  VIII 
(Prayers),  Grant,  -that,  all  the  course  of  my  life  being  led  in 
holiness  and  purity,  I  may  be  induct  at  last  into  the  ever- 
lasting rest. 

Induct  (indtf-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  induct-,  ppl.  stem 
of  inducfre  to  INDUCE.] 

1.  trans.    Eccl.  To  introduce  formally  into  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  living,  to  install.     (See 
INDUCTION  4.) 

c  1380  WYCLIX  Wks.  (1880)  450  Instuyng  wij?  inducting  & 
many  o^ere  mannus  lawis  weren  not  to  charge,  but  ri^t 
offiss  bat  |>is  curat  shulde  do.  1495  FABYAN  Chron.  vn,  455 
That  no  man  . .  shuld  present  or  inducte  any  suche  persone 
or  persones  that  so  by  the  pope  were  promoted.  1531  Dial, 
on  Laivs  Eng.  11.  xxvi.  (1638)  in  If  he  be  able,  then  the 
Bishop  to  admit  him,  institute  him,  &  induct  him.  1667 
Answ.  Quest,  out  of  North  ^  By  Instituting  and  Inducting 
Parsons  and  Vicars  to  Benefices  when  they  fall.  1711 
PRIDEAUX  Direct^.  Ch.-'wardens  (ed.  4)  25  Every  Vicar,  when 
he  is  inducted  into  the  Church,  takes  possession  of  the 
Body  of  the  Church.  1846  HAWTHORNE  Mosses  n.  vn.  123 
Lately  he  has  taken  orders,  and  been  inducted  to  a  small 
country  living. 

b.  To  introduce  into  office,  to  install. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.Vll  17  b,  Then  John  . .  woulde 
in  all  haste  have  rydden  to  induct  the  French  kyng  as  their 
sovereigne  lorde.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xix,  Thy  Knee,  my 
son — that  we  may,  with  our  own  hand  . .  induct  thee  into 
office.  1828  WLBSTLK  s.v.,  In  the  United  States,  certain 
civil  officers  and  presidents  of  colleges,  are  inducted  into 
office  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

C.  To  place  or  install  in  a  seat,  room,  etc. 

1706-7  FARQUHAR  Beaux  Strat.  n.  ii,  Then  I,  Sir,  tips 
me  the  Verger  with  half  a  Crown;  he  pockets  the  Simony, 
and  Inducts  me  into  the  best  Pue  in  the  Church.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  i,  Inducting  himself  into  the  pulpit  without 
further  ceremony.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Ix,  Hugh 
and  his  two  friends  ..  were  received  with  signal  murks  of 
approbation,  and  inducted  into  the  most  honourable  seats. 

2.  To  lead,  conduct  into  (lit.  andy?^.).  rare. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  1029  So  soone  as  any  one  is  in- 
ducted and  brought  in  thither,  she  or  he  is  delivered  to  the 
priests  as  a  very  sacrifice  to  be  killed.  1861  Crt.  Life  at 
A'tif/r-s  239  She  led  the  way  to  the  galleria,  into  which  she 
first  inducted  the  visitor.  1876  World  V.  No.  106.  n, 
I  was  inducted  into  error  last  week  in  stating  [etc.}.  1881 


INDUCTANCE. 

STEVENSON   Virg.  Puerisqne  155  Thus  gradually  inducted 
into  the  slumber  of  death. 

b.  To  lead  in  (before  a  court),   rare. 

1834  LVTTON  Pompeii  iv.  vii.  They  Ray  the  crime  is  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature,  that  the  senate  itself  must  adjudge 
it ;  and  so  the  lictors  are  to  induct  him  formally. 

3.  To  introduce  (to) ;  to  initiate  (into). 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  461  There  was  a  sacrificer 
or  priest  named  Philippus,  who  inducted  and  professed  men 
in  the  ceremoniall  religion  of  Orpheus.  1833  LAMB  I'.li.i 
Ser.  II.  Wedding,  [At  weddings]  I  feel  a  sort  of  cousinship 
for  the  season.  I  am  inducted  into  degrees  of  affinity.  1845 
J.  SAUNDF.RS  Cab.  Pict.  ling.  Life,  Chaucer  23  The  master 
of  the  inn  . .  inducts  us  into  all  its  hidden  mysteries.  1848 
THACKERAY  I 'an.  1'air  Ivi,  The  pleasures  to  which  the  foot- 
man inducted  him. 

f  4.  To  bring  in,  introduce  (a  custom).   Ol>s. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  24  The  ceremonies  in  the  gather, 
ing  hereof  were  first  inducted  by  the  Venetians.  Ibid.  85 
Who  use  extreme  unction,  as  inducted  by  Saint  James. 

5,  absol.  To   form   an   induction ;    to    infer    by 
induction,  rare, 

i83a\VnF.wF.LL  mTitilhitnter'sAcc.  Wfamell's  Writ.  (1876) 
II.I4I  The  conceptions  which  must  exist  in  the  mind  in  order 
to  get  by  induction  a  law  from  a  collection  of  facts  ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  inducting  or  even  of  collecting  without  this. 

6.  Electr.  =  INDUCE  v.i,\>.  See  INDUCTING ppl.a. 
IndlTCtan.ee.      [f.  prec.   (sense  6)  +  -ANCE.] 

Magnetic  or  electric  self-induction. 

1888  Science  July  18  The  term  commonly  employed  to 
denote  the  electrical  inertia-like  effect  is  'self-induction', 
which  is  becoming  gradually  shortened  to  inductance. 

t  Indvrctative,  <z.  Ots.rare-1.  [f.  L. /woW-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  INDUCT)  +  -ATIVE.]  Tending  to  lead 
or  be  led  into  something. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Tat.  Love  n.  xiii.  (Skeat)  1.  48  Naturell 
goodnesse  of  euery  substaunce,  is  nothing  els  than  his 
substaunciall  beyng,  whiche  is  icleaped  goodnesse,  after 
comparison  that  he  hath  to  his  first  goodnesse,  so  as  it  is 
inductatife  by  meanes  into  the  firste  goodnesse. 

Inducteous  (ind»-k-t«|3s),  a.  [irreg.  f.  INDUCT 
v.  +  -EOUS.]  Rendered  electro-polar  by  induction. 

1855  H.  M.  NOAD  Man.  F.lcctr.  I.  54  The  originally 
active  body  is  called  the  indititric,  and  that  under  its 
influence  the  inditctcoiis\  thus,  in  the  last  figure,  A  is  the 
inductric  and  C  the  inducteous  body. 

Inductile  (ind»-ktil,  -ail),  a.  [!N-  3 :  cf.  F.  in- 
tliictile  (Littre).]  Not  ductile;  not  pliable  ;  un- 
yielding to  influences. 

1736  LD.  HERVEY  Mem.  Ceo.  II,  I.  57  The  stuff  she  had 
to  work  with  was  so  stubborn  and  so  inductile.  1827 
J.  FF.ARN  in  E.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1828)  I.  568  The 
human  mind  becomes  extremely  inductile  to  the  pressure  of 
any  new  evidence.  1828  WEBSTER,  Inductile,  not  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  threads,  as  a  metal.  1855  H.  SPENCER 
Princ.  Psycho!.  (1872)  II.  VI.  xii.  156  Of  bodies  that  resist  in 
different  modes . .  we  have . .  the  Ductile  and  Inductile.  1891 
F.  W.  ROBINSON  Her  Lovt  f,  His  Life  I.  in.  ix.  278  A  man 
of  honour,.,  but  inductile,  unimaginative,  hard. 

Hence  Inducti'lity,  the  quality  of  being  induc- 
tile (so  F.  inductilitf).  1828  in  WEBSTER. 

Indu'ctiiig,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  INDUCT  v.  +-ING1.] 

1.  Eccl.  The  action  of  introducing  into,  or  put- 
ting in  formal  possession  of,  a  benefice. 

£1380  [see  INDUCT  v.  i].  1575-85  Any.  SANDYS  Serin. 
(Parker  Soc.)  241  The  bestowing  of  benefices,  the  present- 
ing, instituting,  and  inducting  of  pastors.  1684  BAXTER 
Par.  Congreg.  28  Po  all  Independents  assume  the  power  of 
Ordination,  ..instituting,  inducting? 

2.  The  making  of  inductions  or  inferences. 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  Pref.  15  Powers  of  combina- 
tion, discrimination,  . .  inferring,  inducting,  philosophizing 

"indu'Ctingf,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  induces  or  causes  induction. 

1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Pliilos.  173  Evidence  . .  that  the  inter- 
vening dielectric,  air,  has  its  particles  of  electricity  arranged 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  those  of  the  conductor.. by  the  in- 
ducting influence  of  the  glass  tube. 

Induction  (indo-kjan).  Also  5-6  induooyon, 
(6  enduction).  fa.  F.  induction  ( I4th  c.)  or  ad.  L. 
induction-em,  n.  of  action  from  inducere  to  INDUCE.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  inducing  by  persuasion  ;  in- 
ducement. Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  F.nrydos  xii.  44  The  incitacyons  moeued  by 
nature!!  dylection,  whiche  commen  of  thy  self,  with  out  ony 
othre  induction.  I  kid.  xxix.  113  There  was  som  deceptyon 
or  frawdulent  induction  that  hath  made  her  to  condescende 
therunto.  1588  ALLEN  Admoii.  5  Not  the  pope  alone  but 
God  himselfe  suerly,  &  other  the  most  zelous  &  mightiest 
princes  in  Christendom  by  his  Induction. 

2.  The  action  of  introducing  to,  or  initiating  in, 
the  knowledge  of  something  ;  the  process  of  being 
initiated ;  introduction,  initiation.     Now  rare. 

1526  I'ilt:::  /'erf.  1 1531)  25  b,  Of  these  iii  examples  we  may 
take  a  general  induccyon  or  informacyon  _to  our  sayd 
tourney.  1531  ELYOT  Gv-j.  I.  xxii,  The  principal  cause  of 
this  my  little  enterprise  is  to  declare  an  Induction  or  mean 
how  children  . .  may  be  trayned  into  the  waye  of  vertue. 
1600  HOLLAND  Li-.y  379  A  strange  kind  of  induction  and 
institution  of  the  souldiours,  binding  them  to  take  their 
oth, . .  as  if  they  were  to  take  orders  in  some  holy  mysteries. 
1724  UF.  FOR  Mem.  Cavalier  (18401  59,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  service,  and  must  have  my  induction  some  time  or 
other.  1877  111  ACK  Green  Past,  xii,  Society  is  vastly  more 
concerned  in  the  induction  of  its  youthful  members  into 
'  these  branches  of  culture  than  it  is  in  teaching  them  to  bawl 
harmoniously. 

3.  That  which  introduces  or  leads  on  or  111  to 
something ;  an  introduction.     Now  rare. 

(-1540  /•an--  P.  /'•  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  355  Comparing  that 
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life  for  the  best  Induction  to  your  endless  rest.  1556  J. 
HKYWOOD  Spider  \  /'.  liv.  12  Entrt  -  ine  depe 

enduction  wherto.. Is  to  flee  rash  dc  MC.    1631 

CHAPMAN  Czsarfy Poinf-ey  Plays  1873  III.  149  Thiv  prepaics 
a  good  induction  to  the  change  of  fortune.      1646   Boi  K 
A'ic/i.  ///  118  (T.)  An  induction  to  those  succeeding  evils 
wliich  pursued  that  inconsiderate  marriage.     189; 
MUKK  Perlycross  15  An  old-fashioned  Inn.  . .  This 
in  the  Parson's  opinion  a  pleasing  induction  to  the  h 
b.  An  introductory  statement ;  a  preface.  ; 
ble,  or  introduction  (to  a  book  or  the  like),  arch. 
1533  MORE  A  •  //>'/.-.  Wks.  icx>4  i   In  the  .xi. 

leafene  hath  an  other  argument,  towarde  whyche  he  maketh 
ablymle  induccion  before.  1559'!'.  SACKVILLK  Ttu Induction 
to  Mh-rour/i>r  Magistrates.  1607  UKAI  M.  cc  !•  r .  U'cunin- 
//rtfrrProl.,  Inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  n  i> 
verse  is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak.  1645  Mn  ION-  (  ,>/,!>,'. 
Wks.  (1851!  362  That  which  hee  takes  for  the  second  Argu- 
ment., is  no  argument,  but  an  induction  to  those  that  follow. 
1875  A.  W.  WARD  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  I.  Introd.  1 1  In  the  form 
of  a  Prologue  or  ..  by  means  of  a  separate  Induction,  or 
even  by  an  inductive  Dumb-show. 

fc.  The  initial  step  in  any  undertaking.   Ol>s. 
1574  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  I.  i.  32  Plots  haue  I  laide,  Inuii'-- 

tions  dangerous,  . .  To  set  my  Brother  Clarence  and  the 
King  In  deadly  hate,  the  one  against  the  other.  1596  — 
i  /It'll.  II',  in.  i.  2  These  promises  are  faire,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

fd.  A  leading  on  or  gradual  transition  from  one 
thing  to  another.  Obs. 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  281  [In  a  centaur]  the 
horse . .  turneth  from  the  one  into  the  other  as  by  a  quiet  and 
insensible  induction. 

fe.  Music.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  92  Here  they  set  downe  certaine 
obseruations,  which  they  termed  Inductions,  .euerie  propor- 
tion whole,  is  called  the  Induction  to  that  which  it  maketh 
being  broken.  As  tripla  being  broken  in  the  more  prolalion 
will  make  Nonupla,  and  so  is  tripla  the  Induction  to  nonupla. 
4.  Eccl.  The  action  of  formally  introducing  a 
clergyman  into  possession  of  the  church  to  which 
he  has  been  presented  and  instituted,  together  with 
all  rights,  profits,  etc.  pertaining  to  it. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  2^8  For  institucion  and  induc- 
cion he  schal  }eue  moche  of  bis  god  bat  is  pore  mennus  to 
bischopis  officers,  archdekenes  &  omcialis.  1583  STUBBF.S 
Anat.  Atns.  II.  (1882)  81  At  the  time  of  their  initiation,  in- 
stitution, induction  and  admission.  1660  R.  COKE  /V^ccr.s- 
Sntj.  21  The  division  of  all  parishes. .the  right  of  institution 
and  induction . .  were  all  originally  of  the  King's  foundation 
and  donation.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  1.  xi.  307  The 
method  of  becoming  a  parson  or  vicar  is  much  the  same. 
To  both  there  are  four  requisites  necessary :  holy  orders; 
presentation;  institution;  and  induction.  i87sGLADSTOsr: 
Glean.  VI.  Hi.  228  He  had  indeed  received  a  formal  induc- 
tion . .  from  the  arch  priest  of  Cavriana. 

b.  In  Presbyterian  churches :  The  placing  of 
a  minister  already  ordained  in  a  new  pastoral 
charge.  (Distinguished  from  ordination.) 

1871  SIR  H.  MoNCRiEFF/Varf.  F.  C.  of  Scot.  (1877)260  The 
Presbytery  resolved  to  loose  him  from  his  present  charge 
and  translate  him  to  — ,  ..and  they  request  that  Reverend 
Court  to  give  them  notice  of  his  Induction  when  it  takes 
place.  Ibid.  270  Edict  previous  to  Ordination  or  Induction. 
C.  gen.  The  formal  introduction  to  an  office,  posi- 
tion, or  possession  ;  installation.  (Cf.  ENDUE  v.  I.) 
1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  301  Ve  send  cure  special  le- 
gates to  trete.  .of  the  restitucion,  and  the  real  inducciouneof 
theduchy  ofGian.  1828  WEBSTER s.v.,  Induction  is  applied 
to  the  introduction  of  officers  only  when  certain  oaths  are  to 
be  administered  or  other  formalities  a.e  to  be  observed, 
which  are  intended  to  confer  authority  or  give  dignity  to 
the  office.  In  the  United  States  it  is  applied  to  the  formal 
introduction  of  civil  officers,  and  the  higher  officers  of 
colleges. 

5.  The  action  of  introducing  or  bringing  in  (a 
person,  custom,  etc.).  rare. 

1604  DEKKER  King's  Entert.  Wks.  1873  I.  271  Th'  induc- 
tion of  such  a  person,  might  pass  very  currant.  1610 
HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  n.  xiii.  (1620)  66  Such  things 
as  our  Gods  themselues  doe  make  sacred,  by  their  owne 
expresse  induction  of  those  plaies  into  our  customes.  1612 
WOODALL  Pref.  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  9  The  Knowledge 
and  use  of  all  such  medicines,  .as  were  of  his  production 
and  induction.  l8o»  LAMB  J.  Waodoilw.  ii,  Therefore, 
without  much  induction  of  superfluous  words,  I  attach  you 
..of  high  treason. 

6.  The  bringing  forward,  adducing,  or  enumerat- 
ing of  a  number  of  separate  facts,  particulars,  etc., 
esp.  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  general  statement. 

1551   GARDINER  Exflic.,    Transubst.   125  iR.)    For  the 
auctour  of  this  booke  concludeth  solemly  thus  by  induction 
of  the  premisses,  that  euen  so  the  bodye  of  Christe  was  afte 
thascension   chaunged   into   the  godly  substaunce.      1624 
/  ett.  iii.  57  The  rest  of  your  induction  of  Arch- 
1     '    '    "'       ie . . ,  &c.  is  hut  a  needlesse 


1655  FILLER  C/i.  Hist.  II.  vi.  §  42  That  the  Doctrine  remained 
still  sound  and  entire. .will  appeare  by  an  Induction  of  the 
dominative  Controversies.  I^PALKY  BvO-t.  «.(i8i7)  i 
The  persuasion  produced  by  this  species  of  evidence  de 
pends  upon  a  view  and  induction  of  the  particulars  which 
compose  it.  1842  H.  ROGERS  Intro.i.  B«rUi.  "  *»•  I-  <<-' 
It  is  valuable  rather  as  a  most  extensive  induction  of  facts, 
than  as  an  instance  of  their  successful  application. 

7.   Logic.  The  process  of  inferring  a  general  1 
or  principle  from  the  observation  of  particular  in- 
stances (opposed  to  DEDUCTION,  q.\. 

[Directly  representing  L.  inductio  (Cicero),  rendering  Gr. 
iirovuvii  (Aristotle',  in  same  sense.) 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  in  We   mighte  heape  m 
together,  and  prove  by  large  rahenall,  any  ihy,,K  that  "•<• 


INDUCTION. 

would,  the  whiche  of  the  l<>.  "613 

s  I'ilgriin,!,,  •  muy  hence 

h-anic  by  that  MI 

i  of  Inductio::,  165^ 

,  me- 
thod of  reason  «-deth  cither  from  like  to  lit 

.  Analytic  i^  '> 

:ke  up  with  Induction,  and  bid  adieu  tuDi- 
1812-16  IJi  AVI  AIR  AW.  I'hil.  I.  2  It  is  from  induction  that  all 
curate  knowledge  <  •  I*  de- 

rived,  a  1862  i  '  nsidered  a-* 

a  science,  is  solely  concerned  with  :  <1  the  busi- 

1876  r  (  VM  '  K  I'.  ' 
Logic  (ed.  3  Pref.,  Induction.. may  or  may  not  employ  hypo- 

1  to  it  is  the  infer*-: 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  known  to  tin 

b.  An  act  or  instance  of  indue 
this ;   a  conclusion  derived   from  induction ;   for- 
merly used  in  the  <>l  '  inference'. 

r  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  .S7.  Kath.  v.  11,23  The  hill  in  whiche 
god  }af  the  wrytyn  lawe  '  -  ih  to  that 

perfeccyon  Of  cry  M:  .,  rlh 

if  induccyon;  He  seyth  it  longeth  to  leru-alem  as  in 
seruage  With  alle  his  children  heere  in  pylgremagc.     i  1530 
L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  49  He  treateth  of  the  fourme  of  Si 
gismes,   Enthimemes   and   Inductions.      1587  <  ' 

,iy  xxvi.  396  We  would  haue  l<jod]  to  vsc  Indut  • 
as  Plato  doth,  or  Syllogismes  as  Aristotle  dolh.     1697  _tr. 
liitrfersititijis  his  Logic^  II.  xi.  46  In  an  induction 
proved  that  animals  void  of  bile  are  long-liv'd,  because  a 
man,  a  horse,  an  ass,  &c.,  are  long-liv'd.     1717-41  <  IHUBERS 
Cycl.  s.v.,  The  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  is  an  induction 
made  from  the  premises.    1833111.  MAKTISIAI  •  HrietyCrtt* 
iv.  86  They  look  . .  into  the  evidence  of  circumstance,  and 
learn  to  make  an  induction  for  themselves.    1868  W.  K   ' 
Lit.  fr  Social  Judgni.  313  The  contrast  between  his  wide 
inductions  and  the  apparently  flimsy  foundation  on  which 
they  are  made  to  rest.      1869  FOWI.KR  Induct.  Logic  i.   I 
[This]  is  an  inference  of  that  particular  character  which  is 
called  an  Inductive  Inference  or  an  Induction. 

8.  Math.  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  466/1  An  instance  of  mathematical 
induction  occurs  in  every  equation  of  differences,  in  every' 
recurring  series.  &c.  1875  TODHUNTER  Algebra  (ed.  7) 
xxxiii.  §  484  The  method  of  mathematical  induction  may  be 
thus  described  :  We  prove  that  if  a  theorem  is  true  in  one 
case,  whatever  that  case  may  be,  it  is  true  in  another  case 
which  we  may  call  the  next  case  ;  we  prove  by  trial  that  th 
theorem  is  true  in  a  certain  case  ;  hence  it  is  true  in  the  next 
case,  and  hence  in  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  ;  hence  it  must 
be  true  in  every  case  after  that  with  which  we  began. 

9.  The  action  of  bringing  on,  bringing  into  exist- 
ence or  operation,  producing,  causing.  Chiefly  Med. 

1660  STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilos.  IX.  (1701)  403/3  The  induction 
of  sickness  is  the  expulsion  of  health.  1835 1 .  TAYLOR  Sfir. 
Despot,  in.  108  The  gradual  induction  of  political,  ecclesi- 
astical  and  moral  changes.  1865  Rcider  i  Apr.  374/3  Abuse 
of  tobacco  is  far  more  operative  in  the  induction  of  this 
paralysis  than  alcohol.  1877  ERICHSF.N  Surf.  I.  23  The  time 
required  for  the  induction  of  the  anaesthetic  state  varies. 

10.  Electr.  and  Magnetism.  The  action  of  induc- 
ing or  bringing  about  an  electric  or  magnetic  state 
in  a  body  by  the  proximity  (without  actual  contact) 
of  an  electrified  or  magnetized  body. 

The  terms  induce  and  induction  were  originally  emplo) 
apparently  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  involving  any  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  action  involved.     The  medium  of  com- 
munication  is  now  held  to  be,  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms 
of  energy,  the  intervening  ether.  . 

Etectrodynamic  or  rcltaic  induction,  the  production  of  an 
electric  current  (induced  current]  by  the  influence  of  another 
independent  electric  current.  Electromagnetic  induction, 
the  production  of  a  state  of  magnetic  polarity  in  a  body  near 
or  round  which  an  electric  or  galvanic  current  passes,  or  the 
generation  of  an  electric  current  by  the  action  of  a  magnet 
(the  latter  caHed  by  Faraday.more  properly,  niagnelveteclric 
induction)  Electrostatic  induction,  the  production  of  an 
electrical  charge  upon  a  body  by  the  influence  of  a  neigh, 
bouring  body  charged  with  statical  electricity,  as  exemplin 
in  Voltk's  electrophorus.  Magnetic  induction,  the  produc- 
tion of  magnetic  properties  in  iron  or  other  substances  when 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  as  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
magnetized  by  a  neighbouring  magnet.  Mutual  inductim, 
the  reaction  of  two  electric  circuits  upon  each  other ,  set, 
induction,  the  reaction  of  different  parts  of  the  same  c 

"^"."siRlH0!)"^-  Chem.  Pliilos.  ,32  To  produce  a  succes 
sion  of  effects  both  conductors  must  be  brought  near  bo 
connected  with  the  ground,  which  gam  the  opposuestMe, 
in  consequence  of  what  may  be  called  indncti,  •«.    1830  1 1 
yrHFL  «»</  Nat  Phil  320  The  communication  of  magne- 
Usm  from  the  ea^ih  to  a  nfag'netic  body,  or  from  one  magnet.^ 

_    ; r — „,„,!  Kir  n  nrnress  to  Which  tnC  name 


§  i  in  Phil.  Traxt.  125  '  "e  power  wii«.u  = 
fion  possesses  of  causing  an  opposite  electrical  £'«'"'» 
vicinity  has  l>een  expressed  by  the  general  term  Induction 
which   as  it  has  been  received  into  scientific 
also  with  propriety  be  used  in  the  same  c 
e'pres    theP  power* which  ele 

hXcing  any  partkolar  state  upon  matter  m  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.    Ibid.  %  58.  -39,  I  P™pose  to  ca 1  the  agencj 
...rted    by    ordinary    . 

induction.     S  W    the  only 
fully  strikes  t  |v  suddenness 

SSSft-S;  ftsp  tt£g 

the  two  fluids  of  a  neutral  conductor,  by  the  mere  prox'mi 
of  an  electrified  body,  is  called  electric  induction. 

.  I  to  be  electrified  by  influen.t.     1892 

5£Z»Sr*a.  \\eknow 

that  every  electric  current  possesses  a  properly  son 
called  'electric    i 
by  virtue  of  which  ii 
current's  ow,, 
resides.   INd.  .02  Mutual  induction  between  adja, :en  ^parts 

mous  import:, 


INDUCTIONAL. 
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INDULGE. 


11.  Grammar.  ;See  quot) 

1860  HALDEMAN  Anal.  Orthogr.  ix.  52  Induction  is  the 
influence  of  larger  classes  of  words  on  smaller  ones,  causing 
uniformity  and  regularity  in  Grammatical  inflections. 

12.  Chem.  (See  quot.) 

1891  MOKLF.Y  &  MfiR  Diet.  Chem.  III.  8  i  When  H  and 
Cl  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes  and  exposed  to  sun- 
light, a  measurable  time  elapses  before  chemical  change 
begins.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  who  examined  this  phenome- 
non, regard  the  mixture  as  resisting  chemical  change,  and 
they  used  the  term  induction  to  express  the  gradual  over- 
coming of  this  resistance.  The  terra  has  also  been  used  by 
Wright,  who  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  reduction 
of  metallic  oxides  by  CO  aiul  H. 

13.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as    sense  lol  induction  ap- 
paratus, current,  machine,  shock,  spark ;  also  in- 
duction-balance, an  electrical  apparatus  so  con- 
trived that  the  currents  induced  in  the  secondary 
wires  of  two  induction-coils   balance  each  other; 
induction-bridge,  a  form  of  induction-balance  ar- 
ranged on  the  principle  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge ; 
induction-coil,  an  apparatus  for  producing  elec- 
tric currents  by  induction,  consisting  of  two  sepa- 
rated coils  of  wire  generally  surrounding  a  soft- iron 
core,  the  primary  coil  being  connected  with  an 
external  source  of  electricity,  and  having  an  ar- 
rangement for  causing  the  electric  current  to  vary 
in  intensity,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a 
current  of  different  character  in  the  other  or  second- 
ary  coil;    (sense   3)    induction-pipe,   the    pipe 
through  which  the  live  steam   is  introduced  into 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine;    induction-port, 
the   opening  by   which    steam    passes    from   the 
steam-chest  into  the  cylinder ;    induction-valve, 
the  valve  which  controls  the  passage  of  steam  into 
the  cylinder. 

1855-7  H.  M.  NOAD  Man.  Electr.  II.  728  The  "induction 
apparatus  as  at  present  constructed  by  M.  Ruhmkorff  is 
shown  in  Fig.  303.  1879  D.  E.  HUGHES  in  Proc.  R.  Sac. 
XXIX.  56  M.  Dove,  .constructed  an  "induction  balance, 
wherein  two  separate  induction  coils,  each  having  its  primary 
and  secondary  coils,  were  joined  together  in  such  a  manner 
that_the  induced  current  in  one  coil  was  made  to  neutralize 
the  induced  current  in  the  opposite  coil,  thus  forming  an 
induction-balance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  differential 
inductor.  Ibid.,  I  have  obtained  a  perfect  induction  balance 
which.. allows  us  to  obtain  direct  comparative  measures  of 
the  force  or  disturbance  produced  by  the  introduction  of  any 
metal  or  conductor.  1889  FLEMING  Alternate  Current 
Transformer  247  Lord  Rayleigh  found  it  more  convenient 
..to  slightly  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  induction  balance 
.  .  B  and  I  are  a  battery  and  interrupter,  T  is  a  telephone 
in  the  'bridge'.  1855-7  NOAD  Man.  Electr.  II.  728  In 
1851,  M.  Ruhmkorff  of  Paris  brought  the  "induction-coil 
to  a  far  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  had  hitherto 
attained  by  paying  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  in- 
sulation of  the  secondary  wire.  1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  262  Each  globe  or  tube  ought  to  be  tested  from 


the  battery  current,  and  of  treatment  by  the  induction  coil 
current.  1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  f,  Magn.  II.  408  This  dif- 
fusion and  decay  of  the  "induction-current  is  a  phenomenon 
precisely  analogous  to  the  diffusion  of  heat.  1875  BENNETT 
&  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bat.  689  Weak  induction-currents  act  on 
the  sensitive  parts  of  the  leaves  of  Minima . .  like  concussion 
or  contact.  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  7  May  8/2  A  small  Wims- 
hurst 'induction  machine.  1875 ;  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks' 
Bot.  680  The  number  of  "induction-shocks,  .appears  to  have 
no  considerable  influence  on  the  action.  1878  FOSTER  Pkys. 
i.  ii.  §  2.  46  Induction-shocks,  or  at  least  galvanic  currents 
in  some  form  or  other.  1865  Intel!.  Obsem.  No.  36.  389 
When  the  "induction  spark  is  taken  in  air.  1870  PROCTOR 
Other  Worlds  xii.  280  The  spectrum  of  the  induction  spark. 
1859  RANKINE  Steam-Engine  (1861)  480  The  admission  and 
discharge  of  the  steam  take  place  through  openings  near  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder  called  '  ports  ',  connected  with  passages 
called  '  nozzles ',  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  "induction 
and  eduction  valves. 

Indu-ctional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  induction. 

1819  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  621  The  leading  facts  upon 
which  his  inductional  argument  is  founded. 

t  Indu-ctious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  INDUCTION  : 
see  -OU8.]  Persuasive ;  seductive. 

i6»o  FORD  Linea  J'.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  60  Flatterie  to  publique 
persons  is  not  more  inductious  on  the  one  side,  then  enuie 
on  the  other  is  vigilant. 

t  Indu-Ctive,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  induct!- 
vum,  neut.  sing,  of  inductivus  :  see  next.]  An  in- 
ducement, incentive. 

a  1420  HOCCI.EVE  Dt  Keg.  Princ.  453  Me  thynkyth  this 
a  verray  mductif  Vnto  stelthe.  1657  W.  MORICE  Cocna 
ouasi  Koin)  Def.  xxviii.  278  The  same  reason,  .may  become 
also  an  inductive  to  their  expulsion  from  Ecclesiastick  Com- 
munion. 1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  92 
se  reasons,  grounds,  persuasives,  motives,  or,  if  you 
please,  inductives  and  incentives. 

Inductive  (indo-ktiv),  a.  [ad.  L.  indi<ctiv-ns 
(Pnscian),  f.  induct-,  ppl.  stem  of  indiictre :  see 
INDUCE  and  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  inductif,  -ive  (i4th  c.  in 

.Leading  on  (to  some  action,  etc.) ;  inducing. 
1607  Schol.  Disc,  agst.  Anlichr,  n.  vi.  56  An  active  scandall 
is  not  only  given  by  a  purpose  to  drawe  to  sinne,  but  also 
when  hauing  no  intent  a  man  doth  that,  which  of  it  selfe  is 
inductme  to  it.  1667  MILTON  />.  /.,  XI.  s,9  To  serve  ,,n. 
govern  d  appetite  . .  a  brutish  vice,  Inductive  mainly  to  the 
sm  of  Eve.  1815  in  Laiu  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  329/1  The  in- 


ductive cause  and  primary  object  of  granting  the  obligation 
was  to  secure  an  annuity  to  Jean  Knox. 

1 2.  Productive  of,  giving  rise  to.  Obs. 

1613  T.  MILLFS  tr.  Mexia's,  etc.  Treas.  Anc.  $  Mod.  T. 
957/1  Wee  know  and  perceiue  it  [air]  to  be  the  operatiue 
and  inductiue  Instrument,  of  the  vertue  of  life.  1677  HALE 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  II.  i.  132  Probable  and  inductive  of  Credi- 
bility, though  not  of  Science  or  Infallibility.  1772  Juiiins 
Lett.  Ixviii.  343  Circumstances  inductive  of  a  doubt,  whether 
the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent. 

3.  Caused   by  induction ;    of  induced  nature  or 
origin,   rare. 

1827  COLEBROOKE  Misc.  Ess.  (1837)  I.  371  Its  activity  is 
not  of  its  essence,  but  inductive  through  its  organs. 

4.  Logic.  Of  the  nature  of,  based  upon,  or  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  induction,  or  reasoning  from 
particular  facts  to  general  principles. 

1764  REID  Inquiry  \\.  §  24  (R.)  Upon  this  principle  of  our 
constitution  ..  all  inductive  reasoning,  and  all  our  reasoning 
from  analogy  is  grounded.  1830  HKRSCHF.I.  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  104  The  whole  of  natural  philosophy  consists  entirely 
of  a  series  of  inductive  generalizations.  1837  WHEWELL 
(title}  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  1864  IJOWEN  Logic 
viii.  262  In  Inductive  reasoning,  the  parts  are  first  stated, 
and  what  is  predicated  of  them  is  also  predicated  of  the 
whole  they  constitute.  1869  FOWLER  (title)  The  Elements 
of  Inductive  Logic.  1874  DARWIN  in  Life  $•  Lett.  (1887) 
III.  193  My  mind  is  so  fixed  by  the  inductive  method,  that 
I  cannot  appreciate  deductive  reasoning. 

b.  Of  persons:  Using  the  method  of  induction. 

1764  REID  Inquiry  vi.  §  9.  150  He  planned  out  much  work 
for  his  followers  who  call  themselves  inductive  philosophers. 


his  inferences  are  crude  and  prejudiced,  but  nevertheless 
he  has  been  an  inductive  philosopher  more  than  forty  year: 
without  knowing  it. 

c.  With  reference  to  ethics  (see  quots.). 
1861  MILL  Utilit.  \.  3  What  may  be  termed  the  inductive 
school  of  Ethics  . .  according  to  it,  right  and  wrong  as  well 
as  truth  and  falsehood  are  questions  of  observation  and 
experience.  1869  LECKY  Enrop.  Mor.  I.  i.  3  The  other 
[theory  of  morals]  as  the  Epicurean,  the  inductive,  the  utili- 
tarian or  the  selfish. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of,   pertaining  to,   or  due  to 
electric  or  magnetic  induction. 

1849  MRS.  SOMF.RVILLE  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  (ed.  8)  xxviii. 
314  The  inductive  process  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
the  electricity.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragin.  Sc.  (1879)  I.  xv.  410 
When  . .  good  hard  magnets  act  on  each  other  from  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  the  inductive  action  practically  vanishes. 
1879  G.  PRESCOTT  S£.  Telephone  86  note,  The  phenomenon 
of  inductive  retardation  in  long  ocean  cables. 

6.  Introductory. 

1868  Act  31  ,5-  32  Viet.  c.  jot  Sched.  (B)  No.  i,  After  the 
inductive  and  dispositive  clauses,  the  deed  may  proceed 
thus  [etc.].  1875  [see  INDUCTION  3  b]. 

Hence  Indtvctiveness,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
ductive. 

c  i8ao  FABER  Eight  Dissert,  vt.  vi.  (1845)  II.  54  Under- 
standing the  conjunction  in  its  common  import  of  induc- 
tiveness.  a  1866  J.  GROTE  E.vam.  Utilit.  Philos.  xvii.  (1870) 
260  Such  inductiveness  therefore  as  there  is  in  utilitarianism. 

Indrrctively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LT  -.] 

1.  By  inductive  reasoning. 

a  1716  SOUTH  Semi.  (1744)  VIII.  vii.  197  This  I  shall  make 
appear  inductively,  by  recounting  the  several  ends  and 
intents,  to  which  . .  it  may  be  designed.  1800  Med.  Jtnl. 
IV.  487  No  sufficient  documents  have  yet  been  furnished, 
either  experimentally,  inductively,  or  analogically.  1881 
SEF.LEY  Bonaparte  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  165/2  My  desire 
is  to  see  this  question  . .  treated  inductively  and  without 
ungrounded  assumptions. 

2.  By  electric  induction. 

1870  R.  M.  FERGUSON  Electr.  12  The  two  magnets  ..  act 
inductively  on  each  other  and  so  lessen  the  conjoint  power. 
1879  G.  PRESCOTT  Sf.  Telephone  22  The  current  pulsations, 
which  are  inductively  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragms.  1893  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Dynamo-Elect.  Mac/i. 
(ed.  4)  toi  In  disk  armatures  of  the.  .Wallace-Farmer  type, 
each  of  the  parallel  coils  acted  inductively  on  its  neighbour. 

Illductivity  (indokti'viti).  [f.  INDUCTIVE  + 
-ITY.]  Inductive  quality ;  power  or  capacity  for 
magnetic  induction. 

1888  HEAVISIDE  in  Philos.  Mag.  Ser.  v.  XXVI.  367  When 
the  inductivities  are  equal,  there  is  a  material  simplification. 

Indue  to-  (indzrkto),  used  as  a  combining  form 
of  INDUCTION,  in  forming  names  of  some  electric 
apparatus  or  processes,  as  Inductometer  (-(rm/tajr, 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  electrical 
induction.  Indn'ctoscope,  an  instrument  for  de- 
tecting induction.  Indrrctoscript,  a  figure  pro- 
duced on  a  photographic  plate  by  means  of  an 
electric  discharge  irom  the  object,  usually  by  an 
induction-coil ;  the  process  of  obtaining  such  figures. 

1839  FARADAY  Exp.  Researches  I.  416,  I  beg  to  propose  for 
it  ..  the  name  of  Differential  Inductometer.  1892  F.  J. 
SMITH  in  Proc.  Physical  Soc.  XI.  353  The  inductoscript  is 
a  name  I  venture  to  propose  as  it  somewhat  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  process.  1893  Times  n  May  6/1  The  Rev. 
F.  J.  Smith's  inductoscript  . .  By  its  means  figures  and  pic- 
tures are  made  by  placing  the  object  to  be  reproduced  in 
contact  with  an  ordinary  photographic  plate  placed  upon 
a  conducting  sheet  of  metal. 

Inductor  (indzrktai).  [a.  L.  inductor,  agent- 
n.  from  indiicfre,  INDUCT  v.\ 

1.  One  who  introduces  or  initiates,  rare. 

1652  BROME  City  Wit  v.  Wks.  1875  '•  3s*  Try-  Who  snould 
act  and  personate  these T..Sar.  lie  play  the  Inductor,  and 
then  we  are  all  fitted.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  II.  (1864)  28 


I    Inductor  of  ladies  and  gentlemen   into  the  shapely  and 
salutary  art  of  dancing. 

2.  One  who  inducts  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice. 
1726  AVLIFFE  Parergon  283  If  Inductors  received  more 

than  this  on  the  Score  of  such  Induction  . .  they  were  . .  to 
incur  a  Suspension  at  cflcio,  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
III.  15  After  which  the  inductor  opens  the  door,  and  puts 
the  clerk  into  the  church,  who  usually  tolls  the  bell  to  make 
his  induction  public,  and  known  to  the  parishioners;  after 
this  the  inductor  endorses  a  certificate  of  the  induction  on 
the  mandate,  which  is  witnessed  by  the  persons  present. 

3.  Any  part  of  an  electric  apparatus  which  acts 
inductively  on  another. 

1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal.  xxx.  in  By  connecting 
the  binding-screws  on  one  side  with  the  inductor.  1881 
MAXWF.LL  Electr.  *t  Magn.  I.  295  The  moveable  conductors 
are  called  Carriers,  and  the  fixed  ones  may  be  called  Induc- 
tors, Receivers,  and  Regenerators. 

attrio.  1891  Times  2  Oct.  3/2  In  the  machinery  hall  they 
show  the  Kingdon  inductor  dynamo,  a  most  efficient  and 
interesting  machine. 

Inductorium(ind2)kto^-ri£im).  [mod.L.,neut. 
of  late  L.  indiictdrius  INDUCTOKV  :  see  -OBIUM.  (L. 
had  inductorium  in  the  sense  '  covering ' :  see  IN- 
DUCE v.  7).]  A  name  for  the  induction-coil  as 
adapted  for  the  display  of  the  electric  spark. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1182/2.  1877  ROSENTHAL 
Muscles  fy  Nerves  36  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  called 
a  sliding  inductorium.  1881  Sci.  American  XLIV.  388  This 
is  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  induction  coils  or 
inductoriums. 

Indvrctory,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  inductori-iu,  in 
Augustine  in  sense  '  leading  on,  misleading',  f.  in- 
diicfre,  induct- :  see  -OBT.]  Leading  in ;  intro- 
ductory. 

1632  C.  DOWNING  State  Eccles.  Kingd.  (1634)  70  [They) 
are  not  Lawes  inductory  of  a  new,  but  declaratorie  of  the 
ancient  authentic  of  our  Prince.  1831  Eraser's  Ma$.  III. 
513  Having  made  these  admissions  for  the  sake  of  candour, 
and  done  that  justice  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey 
which  their  inductory  conduct  deserves  [etc.]. 

t  Indu'Ctric,  a.  Electr.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  INDUC- 
TION, after  electric.']  Operating  by  induction. 

1855  NOAD  Man.  Electr.  I.  54  [see  INDUCTEOUS].  Hid. 
725  The  manner  in  which  this  machine  acts  will  be  clearly- 
understood  by  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  volta- 
indtictric  action.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Inductric, 
a  term  synonymous  with  . .  inducing.  Inductric  Contrac- 
tion, a  term  for  that  contraction  of  the  muscles,  obtained 
without  employing  the  electric  current  for  its  production. 

So  Indu-ctrical  a.  =  prec.  (Webster,  1864). 

Indue,  variant  of  ENDUE,  q.v. 

Induellar,  -er,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  INDWF.LLER. 

Induement,  var.  of  ENDUEMENT,  Obs. 

Induire,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENDURE. 

t  Indui'tion.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  indn-fre 
(ppl.  stem  j'«aW^.]  Putting  on  (of  a  garment). 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  xv.  xxiv.  (1886)  371  Item, 
there  must  be  . .  communion,  and  induition  of  the  surplis. 

tlndu'lcate,  T.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  indul- 
ciate.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  indulcarc  to  sweeten,  f. 
in-  (IN-  *)  +  dulcare  to  sweeten,  dulcis  sweet.] 
trans.  To  sweeten.  Hence  •)•  Indnlca'tion  i_in- 
dulciation),  sweetening. 

1628  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  xli.  123  A  friendly  warre 
doth  indulciate  the  insuing  cloze.  1661  —  On  St.  Luke  (1606) 
323  The  secret  sweetness  that  gratifies  and  indulciates  all  his 
spirits.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inditlcate,  Indulciate,  to 
make  sweet.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Indnlcation  or  Induhiatiott, 
a  sweetning,  a  making  sweet. 

Indulge  (indo-ld;;),  v.  Also  8  endulge. 
[ad.  L.  indulge-re  (intr.  with  dative)  to  be  cour- 
teous or  complaisant,  to  be  kind  or  indulgent,  to 
yield,  give  oneself  up  (to),  indulge  in  ;  (with  ace. 
and  dat.)  to  bestow  as  a  favour,  to  concede,  grant, 
allow.  The  verb  was  adopted  in  l^th  c.  in  several 
of  the  L.  senses,  the  way  having  been  prepared  by 
the  earlier  use  of  indulgence,  indulgent.} 
I.  Transitive. 

1.  To  treat  (a  person)  with  such  favour,  kindness, 
or  complaisance  as  he  has  no  claim  to,  but  desires 
or  likes ;  to  gratify  by  compliance,  or  by  absence 
of  restraint  or  strictness ;  to  humour  by  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of.  ^The  personal  obj.  represents 
L.  dative.)  Const,  in. 

1660  R.  COKE  Ptnver  ^-  Siibj.  116  King  Charles  had  not 
the  same  Reason  of  State  to  indulge  the  House  of  Commons. 
1661  MARVF.LL  Corf.  xxi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  55  In  the  matter 
of  your  two  companyes .  .he  is  willing  to  indulge  you.  1749 
WF.SLKY  Hymn,  '  Jesn,  tholt  Sovereign  Lord' ,  Indulge  us, 
Lord,  in  this  request.  1852  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xvi,  The  fact  is,  St.  Clare  indulges  every  creature  under 
this  roof  but  his  own  wife. 

b.  refl.  To  give  free  course  to  one's  inclination 
or  liking ;  to  gratify  oneself,  take  one's  pleasure. 
Const,  in  (fin  first  quot.  to:  cf.  7). 

1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  ciii.  14  [They]  do  not  indulge 
themselves  to  any  deliberate  sin.  1736  BUTLER  Anal. 
Introd.,  Wks.  1874  I.  7  There  are  some,  who . .  indulge  them- 
selves in  vain  and  idle  speculations.  1802  M^R.  EDGEWOHTH 


c.  To  favour  or  gratify  !a  person)  with  some- 
thing given  or  granted. 

1790  W.  WRIGHTE  Grotesque  Archit.  a  The  author  hopes 
he  may  be  indulged  with  observing,  that  he  hath    .  seen 


INDULGE. 

a  fine  piece  of  water  in  the  park.     1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Kfg., 
E.  In<l.  //.>.  i  r  ''    Mi-  Henchman  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  .  .  to  indulge  Mr.  Dundas,  during  his  life,  with  (tie 
-ircet. 

.1 

1697  DRVDKN  /  'i>-£.  i'.cor^.  HI.  3.^0   Indulge  his  fiiowth, 
and  his  gaunt  Si'K-s  supply.      1710811111     r,it/.-'r  No.  175 
p  i,  I  havi'  .illowuit  Tale- Hearers  to  imlul;<-  I'/ 
my'  Female  Patients.      1752  Yol'NG  brothers  I.  i,  The  sword 
by  hoth  too  nuich  indulg'd  in  blood. 

2.  To  grant  an  indulgence,  privilege,  or  dispen- 
sation to  :  see  INDULGENCE  II. 

1662  GusMNfi  Lent  Fast  57  In  holy  Lent  the  Lord  hath 
indulged  these  two  weekly  dales  [Saturday,  and  Lord's 
day].  1673  SIR  W.  COVENTRY  Sf.  Ho.  Commons  14  Feb. 
m' Grey's  Debates  1667-94  II.  30  Some  are  for  indulging 
Protestant  Subjects  only,  and  some  for  extending  it  to 
Catholic  subjects.  1681-1816  [see  INDULGED  2].  a.  1832 
MACKINTOSH  Kami.  0/1688,  Wks.  1846  II.  161  A  Declaration 
for  indulging  Nonconformists  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

3.  To  gratify  (a  desire  or  inclination) ;   to  give 
free  course  to,  give  way  to,  yield  to,  give  oneself 
up  to.     Sometimes  in  weaker  sense  :  To  entertain, 
cherish,  foster. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  Pref.  3  To  indulge  my  own  fancy, 
I  lic^an  to  compile  this  work.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Ceorg. 
1.  408  Saylors  . .  crown  their  Vessels,  then  indulge  their 
"777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1839)  465  Delusive  hopes 
which  he  had  long  fondly  indulged.  1781  GIBBON  Ded.  ff 
F.  xxxiii.  (1869)  II.  252  He  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of 
anger  and  revenge.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  lii.  §  5.  140 
The  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  enabled  him  to  indulge  his 
preference  for  aliens. 

4.  To  bestow  or  grant  (something)  as  a  favour,  or 
as  a  matter  of  free  grace ;  to  allow  or  concede  as  an 
indulgence.  Const,  unto,  to,  indirect  obj.  Now  rare. 

In  passive,  something  must  be  indulged  to  =  some  indul- 
gence must  be  shown  to. 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  164  He  indulged  unto 
you,  O  Lysippe,  to  conceive  him  great.  Ibid.  337  Somlhing 
must  be  indulged  unto  the  wits  of  great  Masters  . .  onely 
that  we  doe  excuse  small  mistakes  in  them.  1647  CLAREN- 
DON Hist.  Kel'.  I-  §  32  In  this  the  Duke  resumed  the  same 
impetuosity  he  had  so  much  indulged  to  Himself  in  the 
debate  of  the  journey!  1648  E.  SPARKE  in  7-  Chute's  Sar.iti 
*  Hagar  a  iv  a,  Scarce  indulging  himself  necessary  Relaxa- 
tions. 1650  FULLER  Pisgali  n.  v.  126  On  Benhadads  feigned 
submission  lie  indulged  life  unto  him.  1709  STRVI-K  Ann. 
Kef.  (1821)  I.  xviii.  338  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Queen  s 
letters  patents,  where  she  indulged  the  Colleges  that  liberty. 
1774  S.  HALI.IPAX  Anal.  Rom.  Civ.  Law  Pref.  (1795)  11 
A  Valuable  privilege  is  likewise  indulged  to  Graduates  in 
this  faculty.  1870  LOWELL  Among  my  liks.  Ser.  i.  (1873) 
182  In  the  utterance  of  great  passions,  something  must  be 
indulged  to  the  extravagance  of  Nature. 

5.  Com m.  To  grant  an  indulgence  on  (a  bill)  ; 
to  allow  (a  person)  an  extension  of  the  time  within 
which  a  bill  is  to  be  met.    Cf.  INDULGENCE  5. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  341  An  inland  bill 
may  be  indulged  before  protesting.  1827  CHITTY  Bills  cj 
Exchange  (ed.  7)  298  Though  the  giving  time  to  an  ac- 
t  or  indorser,  will  thus  in  general  discharge  all  subse- 
quent indorses,  who  would  be  entitled  to  resort  to  the 
party  indulged,  the  giving  time  to  a  subsequent  indorser, 
will  not  discharge  a  prior  indoraer. 

II.  Intransitive  (vtilh  preposition), 
f  6.  Indulge  to :  to  grant  indulgence  to,  to  give 
free  course  to,  give  way  to,  gratify  (a  propensity, 
etc.  =  3  ;  rarely,  a  person  =  i).    Orig.  =  L.  intr.  use 
with  dative ;  but  in  later  use  coinciding  in  sense 
with  indulge  in  (7).  Also  with  indirect  passive.  Obs. 
1646   H    LAURENCE  Comm.  Angells   124  By  a   soft   and 
delicate  life,  by  indulgeing  to  bodily  things.  1647  CLARENDON 
Hist  Kel>.  I.  §  13°  He  indulged  still  too  much  to  those  im- 
portunate and  insatiate  appetites.     1674  Carl.  Tongue  vi. 
8  «    124  There  lies  sure  no  obligations  upon  any  man,  to 
wrong  himself,  lo  indulge  to  another.     1738-41  WARBURTON 
Div. Legal.  (1758-651  111.334  By  indulging  too  much  to 
fact  speculation.     1790  G.  WALKER  ^erm.  II.  xxll.  149 
Indulging  to  a  worldly  spirit  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

7.  Indulge  in  (ellipt.  for  indulge  oneself  in,  I  b) : 
To  give  free  course  to  one's  inclination  for;  to 
gratify  one's  desire  or  appetite  for ;  to  take  one  s 
pleasure  freely  in  (an  action,  course  of  conduct, 
etc,  or  a  material  luxury),  fin  first  quot.,  to 
dwell  with  pleasure  on.  Also  with  indirect  passive 
1706  ESTCOURT  Fair  Kxamp.  v.  i.  58  While  my  transported 
Soul  indulges  on  the  Thought.  1763  MRS  BKOOKE  Lady 
7.  J/,,H,rVwY/«  (1782)  II.  189  The  tears  we  shed  are ;  charm- 
ing we  even  indulge  in  them,  a  1784  JOHNSON  (Webster 
1828),  Most  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  easy  vices, 
than  to  practice  laborious  virtues  1837  DICKENS  PidnH 
xiv  Any  little  amusement  in  which  he  could  indulge.  1842 
A.  COMBE  PhysM.  OfenMM  (cd.  4)  "o  Bodily  exercise  and 
exposure  to  the  open  air  are  more  indulged  in.  1870  GfcO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  „.  xiv.  I.  268  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
strolled  a  little  and  indulged  in  a  cigar._  1883  C.  J.  \\  IMA 
Mod.  Persia  ,36  Card-playing.. is  only  indulged  in  by  th 
less  reputable  of  the  community.  . 

Hence  Indulgeable  (indzrld,z,abT)  a.,  fit  to  be  in- 
dulged ;  t  Indn-lgement  =  Ixm-i.<:K\ 

,<fol  WOOD  Ath.  Oxen.  II.  381  Giving  himself  the  liberty 
of  too  frequent  indiilgments.      1791   (if nil.  Mag.  20/2 
was  qualified  by  law,  as  well  as  indulgeable  in  reason  and 
equity,  for   non-residence,     a  1846   Penny   Mag.    cited    in 
:.  for  Indnlgment. 

Indulged  (imi»-ldsd),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1  ] 
1.  (Jratiticdorfavouredbycompliancc;  humoured, 

*££*££&  n.  vi.  300  If  there  be  a  strong  bias 
within  suppose  from  indulged  pawion,  to  favour  the  deceit, 
igj,  KEBL7.S™.  v.  (.848)  .07  Partaking  ,n  other  men  s 
Vol..  V. 
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sins,  merely  by  browli  '  i  fancy,  with  anything 

like  indulged  approKo  i]i^. 

2.  That  has  received  or  accepted  an  Indulgence; 
in.Vr.  ///y/.  applied  t»  those  Presbyterian  ministers, 
who,  in  the  reigns  o!  Charles  II  and  James  II,  wen- 
licensed  to  hold  services  under  certain  conditions  : 
see  IjrotiLCEN'cE  4. 

1682  .SY<r.  rii'Li  A"i»Hi  ftif.  37  Wlum  His  Majesty  was  mo 

,t  an   Indulgence,  the  indulged  were  to  give  tlirir 
Names,  and   their    Places.      1693  I     105 

Mr.  Rate,  then  Minister  of  Dundee,  an  Indulg'd  Presby- 
terian. 1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  v,  My  uncle  .  .  is  of  opinion 
that  we  enjoy  a  reasonable  freedom  of  conscience  under  the 
indulged  clergymen. 

Indulgence  (indtrldj&s),  sb.  [a.  !•'.  indul- 
gence (j  2th  c.  in  Littre),  or  ad.  L.  indtdgcntia  indul- 
gence, complaisance,  fondness,  remission,  /.  indul- 
gent-em INDULGENT  :  see  -ENUE.] 

1.  General  senses. 

1.  The  action  of  indulging  \z.  person),  or  the  fact 
of  being  indulgent  ;  gratification  of  another's 
desire  or  humour  ;  favouring  forbearance  or  re- 
laxation of  restraint.  Sometimes  dyslogistic  : 
Fond  humouring,  over-lenient  treatment. 

1383  WVCLIF  fsa.  Ixiii.  9  In  his  loue  and  in  his  indulgence 
he  a?een  bo}te  them,  and  bar  hem.  c  1386  CHAUCER  II  ij,  's 
Prol.  84  And  for  to  been  a  wyf  he  yaf  me  leue  Of  Indulg- 
ence. 1604  K.  CAWDRKY  Table  Alpli.,  Indulgence,  suffer- 
ance, too  gentle  intreating.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  Epil.  20 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be,  Let  your  Indulgence 
set  me  free.  1625  FLETCHER,  etc.  Fair  Maid  of  Inn  i.  i, 
Some  sons  Complain  of  too  much  rigour  in  their  mothers  ; 
I  of  too  much  indulgence.  1667  MIMON  /'.  /..  IX.  1186 
Left  to  her  self.  .  Shee  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
1718  Freethinker  No.  152  f  u  The  first  Failure  of  every 
Man  calls  for  Indulgence.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Keg.,  Proc. 
I-'.,  hut.  Ho.  90/2  He  would  not  trespass  any  longer  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  proprietors.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Soc.  Amer.  III.  106  Indulgence  is  given  her  as  a  substitute 
for  justice.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  \.  ix.  137  Where  a  member, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  is  permitted  to  make  per- 
sonal explanations. 

b.  with  an  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  act  of 
indulging  ;  a  licence,  favour,  or  privilege  granted. 
(See  also  II.) 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  i.  iii.  35  Stand  back  .  .  Thou  that 
giu'st  Whores  Indulgences  to  sinne.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  no 
One  M'  Christopher  Darell  .  .  of  Nudigate,  that  had  a  par- 
ticular Indulgence  for  the  cutting  of  his  Woods  at  pleasure, 
though  a  great  Iron-master.  1712  STEEI.E  Sptct.  No.  545 
T  14  To  prepare  the  Indulgences  necessary  to  this  Lady  and 
her  Retinue,  in  advancing  the  Interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  in  those  Kingdoms.  1849  MACAU.LAY  Hist. 
Kng.  x.  II.  599  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
commodious  apartment  and  supplied  with  every  indulgence. 

2.  The  action  of  indulging  (desire,  inclination, 
etc.)  ;  the  yielding  to  or  gratification  of  some  pro- 
pensity (const,  of,  in,  formerly  to)  ;  the  action  of  in- 
dulging in  some  practice,  luxury,  etc. 

1638  F   JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancient!  206  Passions:  in  which 
eate  doth  .  .  more  than  diligence.    Provided  onely,  '1  hat 


heate     o     .  .  .  , 

this  indulgence  doe  not  deceive  us.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Kejl. 
IV.  MX.  U8.|3)  283  And  a  full  Table..  tempt  him  ..tolndul- 
;ence  to  his  Appetite,  prejudicial  to  his  Health.  1769-72 


of  natural  appetite  and  desire. 

b.  absol.  The  practice  or  habit  of  indulging  or 
giving  way  to  one's  inclinations  ;  self-gratification, 
self-indulgence.  With  an  and  //.  A  particular  act 
or  habit  of  self-gratification ;  something  indulged 
in,  a  luxury. 


indulgence. 

II.  Specific  and  technical  senses  (from  ID). 
3.  K.  C.  C/i.  a.  '  A  remission  of  the  punishment 
which  is  still  due  to  sin  after  sacramental  absolution , 
this  remission  being  valid  in  the  court  of  conscience 
and  before  God,  and  being  made  by  an  application 
of  the  treasure  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  a  lawlul 


INDULGENCE 

ill,  I'i.rlii.l  :i  ; 
liu-nl  di 

:    till 
revokt  >  ! 
ticllhir  person' 

LfULilixe^,  medal*,  etc. 

t  b.  formerly  in  sense  :  Remission  of  sin.   Ola. 
1377  LANOL.  /'.  I'l.  H  \n.  56  Whan  |>ai  drawen  on  todeyc, 
and  indulgences  wolde  haue,  H-  t  ::  at 

her  partyng   hennes.      ('1425    /• 

he  myehte  obteyne  parfite  and  plencre 
pardoun  and  mdulg 

self  to  go  to  tin-  (  ouitc  of  Koine,     c  1430 
Iwdc  (1869*  52  In  be  ttnthc  l>e..commiinioun  of  1 
and  be  indulgence  of  sinne  bi  cristenynge  and  ptnaunce. 

C.  Loosely  used  for  an  authoritative  relaxation  c,l 
ecclesiastical  law  or  obligation,  properly  called 
DISPENSATION  (sen 

a  1680  liuTLEK  Kan.  (1759'  I.  243  Your 
Consciences  Are  free  to  take  wluit  C.' 
Have  plenary  Indulgence   to   di  .  ure,  of  the 

strictest  Vows. 

4.  Hng.  and  Sr.  Hist.  Applied  (a)  to  the  grant  or 
offer  to  Nonconformists,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  of  certain  religi<  s  as 

special  favours,  but  not  as  legal  rights  ;  also  (fr)  to 
the    licence    offered    during   the   same   reign  - 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland  to  hold  sen  . 
on  various  conditions,  such  as  receiving  collation 
from  the  bishops,  recognition  of  the  King's  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  etc. 

Declaration  of  Indulgeme,  a  royal  proclamation  onering 
such  religious  liberties  :  esp.  applied  to  that  of  Charles  II 
in  1672  (withdrawn  the  following  year  t,  and  that  of  James  II 
in  1687  and  1688,  which  was  one  of  the  cbrcnmstan 
precipitated  the  Revolution.  In  Scotland  there  were  five 
Indulgences,  two  under  Charles  II  in  1669  and  1672,  and 
three  under  James  II  in  1687. 

a.   [1668  J.  OWEN  (title)  Indulgence  and  Toleration  con- 
sidered,  in  a  Letter  to  a  person  of  honour  ;   with  I 
Offering,  in  an  Apology  and  Humble  Plea  for  liu. 
and  Liberty  of  Conscience  1     1672-3  CHAS.  \\.Sf.  at  Mm- 
ingParlt.  4  Feb.  3  Some  few  days  before  I  Declared  the  \V  ar, 
I  put  forth  My  Declaration  for  Indulgence  to  Dissenters, 
and  have  hitherto  found  a  good  Effect  of  it.    Ibid.  4  And  in 
the  whole  Course  of  this  Indulgence,  I  do  not  intend  that  u 
shall  in  any  way  Prejudice  the  Church,  but  I  will 
its  Rights,  and  It  in  its  full  Power.    1675  VlLLUKB  lUk. 
Buckhm.l  Speech    16  Nov.,  Wks.   (17521   165  My  humble 
motion  therefore  ..  is,  that  you  would  give  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  of  indulgence  to  all  prolestant  dissenters.     1687 
(4  Apr.)  JAS.  II  Declar.  Lit.  Conic..  To  the  end  that  all 
Our  Loving  Subjects  may  receive  and  enjoy  the  full  H.  m  fit 
and  Advantage    of  Our  Gracious   Indulgence   hereby   in- 
tended.    1688  (27  Apr.)  //•/</.,  Ever  since  we  granted  It 
Indulgence  [that  of  1687],  We  have  made  it  Our  principal 
Care  to  see  it  preserved  without  Distinction, 
encouraged  to  do  daily  by  multitudes  of  Addresses      1827 
HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  118761  III.  xiv.  78  [The  clergy]  were 
driven  to  extremity  by  the  order  of  May  4,  1688,  to 
declaration  of  indulgence  in  their  churche-,     .1  1832  M 

INTOSH    Rtl'Ol.    O/  1688,  Wks.  1846  II-    11=    llledll: 

proposing  to  confine  such  an  indulgence  toone  clai 
dents,  and  the  policy  of  moving  for  a  general  toleration, 
which  it  would  be  as  much  the  interests  of  Presbyterians  as 
of  Catholics  to  promote.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Enf.  u.  I. 
177  He  knew  ..  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  liberty  of 
worship  to  Ac  professors  of  that  (R.  C.)  religion  without 
extending  the  ~ame  indulgence  to  Protestant  dissenters. 

b      1681  J    BAIRDV  (tittt\  Balm  tromGilead;  M  the  dif 
fere'nces  about  the  indulgences  slated  and  in,, 
Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland.     1687  JAS.  H  to  H 


A  Separat 
diligences^ 

duleenle. SM B"."s'iiELLEY>r«ni,:«//.  "ii".  (7865U6 The 
time  at  length  arrives,  when  grief  is  rather  an  indulgence 
than  a  necessity.  1835  T.  WALKER  OrifixaJ  vm.  (1887) ,87 


ept  o    our     nu  . 

Scctl.  In.  iii.  291  In  June  or  July  this  year  [,668]  the  1 
of  Tweddale  called  for  some  of  the  Pretbytenan  Mnujte 

who  were  under  their  Hidings,  and  made  piopo-als  lo  them 
e  Favour  and    I. 


InBUlCamm    An  extension,  made  as  a  fax  out,  nl  the 

time  within  which  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  <1< 

be  paid.  „-,•_./-»  - 1  »n3  If  a  holder  agree 


at  church  on  any  ordinary  day.  - -- 

,  f,826  II I  w  Among  others  he  had  recou; 
dulgence'     .839  KEIGIITI.F.V  HM.  Kng.  I.  4-8  He  „ 


INDULGENCED. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  StuJFc  2  If  ..  it  were  lawfully  indul- 
geiist  me  freely  to  aduocate  my  ownc  astrology. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  To  attach  an  indulgence  to  (a 
particular  act  or  object):  see  prec.  33,  and  IN- 

Dl'L'il 
1866  J.  H    NKWMAN  Let.  to  Fusty  (ed.  2)  106  There  is  one 

collection  of  Devo:.  o.-ii-i-t- 1>(  prayers  of  very 

19  kinJs  which  have  been  indulgenced  by  tiie  Popes. 
1885  .  'ed.  3*  444  Large  and  often  plenary  in- 

diligences  are  attached  to  the  recitation  of  short  prayers  . . 
and  to  the  use  of  1...  ,  medals,  etc.  . .  Other  acts 

of  piety— e,g.  examination  of  conscience,  hearing  sermons, 
\i-.itin^  the  Blessed  Sacrament — are  also  largely  indul- 
genced. 1891  J.  BRITTEN-  Lay  Help  5  [The  Catholic  Truth 
Society]  is  induigenced  by  the  Holy  See. 

Indulgenced  indu  Kl^cnst),///.  a.  A\  C.  Ch. 
[f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.  -t-  -ED.]  Having  an  indulgence 
attached  to  it ;  applied  to  prayers,  material  objects, 
etc.,  the  use  of  which  is  declared  to  convey  an  indul- 
gence. 

1841  W.  PALMER  Second  Let,  to  W'iscman  14  The  whole 
paraphernalia  of  indulgenced  rites,  objects,  and  prayers. 
1854  KABER  Growth  in  ffoliness  xv,  (18^2)  287  The  use  of 
indulgenced  devotions  is  almost  an  infallible  test  of  a  good 
Catholic.  1879  LITTLEDALE  Plain  Reas.  xxv.  (1884)  76  Of 
the  crowd  of  religious  books  in  use  in  Italy,  many  of  them 
indulgenced,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  treats  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ.  188.  (titles  of  R.  C.  lea/?ets\  In- 
dulgenced Prayers  for  Souls  in  Purgatory.  .Indulgenced 
Prayers  for  the  Rosary  of  the  Holy  Souls. 

•f  Indu'lgencer.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INDULGENCES. 
+  -EB.]  One  who  is  authorized  to  grant  indulgences ; 
*=:  INDULGENTIABY. 

1647  TRAPpCVwvi.  Rev.  xviii.  n  The  Popes  Indulgences, 
and  other  officers  of  his  Exchequer. 

Indulgenciaries:  see  INDULGENTIARY. 
Indulgency  (indw-ld^ensi).     Now  rare.     [ad. 
L.  indulgentia :  see  INDULGENCE  sb,  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  practice  of  being  indulgent ; 
indulgent  disposition  or  action ;  =  INDULGENCE  st>.  i . 

1547  Act  i  Edw.  I'l,  c.  12  §  i  Great  clemencye  and  indul- 
gencye  ..  rather  ..  then  exacte  severitie  and  justice  to  be 
shewed,  a  1635  NAUNTOS  Fragm.  Reg,  (Arb.)  51  The  first 
was,  a  violent  indulgence  of  the  Queen  (which  is  incident 
to  old  age . . )  towards  this  Lord.  1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
IV.  395  We  used  all  acts  of  indulgency  to  them.  i663Co\VLEV 
/  'f-ses  ff  Ess.,  'A  Tower  of  Brass  '  v,  Thrice  happy  He  To 
whom  the  wise  indulgency  of  Heaven,  With  sparing  hand, 
but  just  enough  has  given.  1704  D*URFEY  Rtwal  Converts 
Talcs,  etc.  247  Tortur'd  twixt  Indulgency  and  Rage.  1806-7 
J.  UERESFORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (i§z6j  i.  Introd.,  As  the 
crown  of  all  its  indulgency. 
b.  An  indulgence;  =  INDULGENCE  sb.  i  b. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  n.  xxiv.  (1834)  I.  505  Indulgen- 
cies.  .granted  in  condescension  to  our  infirmity.  1811  Ora 
fy  Juliet  I.  ioi  This  person,  .distributed  her  indulgencies. . 
according  to  the  price  that  was  paid  for  them. 

2.  =  INDULGENCE  sb.  2. 

1691-8  NORRIS  Pract,  Disc,  IV.  321  You  should  be  very 
sparing  and  indifferent  in  the  indulgency  of  your  Passions. 
1889  STEVENSON  Master  of  B.  263,  I  warn  you,  my  lord, 
against  this  indulgency  of  evil  feeling. 

b.   ^INDULGENCE  sb.  2  b. 

1688  NORRIS  Theory  Love  (1694)  141  That  Sort  of  Corporal 
Indulgency,  which  is  emphatically  call'd  Sensuality.  1748 
Anson's  I'oy.  11.  xiii.  278  An  amicable  well  frequented  port 
..  abounding  with  the  conveniences  and  indulgencies  of  a 
civilized  life.  1827  J.  F.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  i.  14  Thousands 
. .  broke  up  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  hard  earned  indul- 
gencies. 1878  FR.  A.  KEMBLE  Rec.  of  Girlhood  I.  Hi.  90 
Meantime,  the  poetical  studies,  or  rather  indulgencies  of 
home,  had  ceased. 

T3.     —INDULGENCE  sb.  3.    Qbs, 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  i.  n  They  receive  Indul- 
pencies.  inaBMOTTKOX  RabeJa&lV.  xxix.  (1737)  119  Swarm- 
ing  with  Pardons,  Indulgencies,  and  Stations.  1780  BURNEY 
Hist.  Mns.  III.  i.  32  naff,  Luther  began  to  preach  against 
indulgencies  1517.  1845  S.  AUSTIN-  tr.  Ratt&s  Hist,  Kef. 
III.  519  The  communes  ..  were  vainly  reminded  how  much 
their  masses  and  indulgencies  had  heretofore  cost  them. 

Indulgent  .'indwld:$irnt\  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  in- 
dnlgcnt-em,  pres.  pple.  of  indulgtrt  to  INDULGE. 
Cf.  F.  indulgent  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  indulges  or  tends  to  indulge ;  disposed 
to  gratify  by  compliance  with  desire  or  humour, 
or  to  overlook  faults  or  failings  ;  showing  or  ready 
to  show  favour  or  leniency ;  disinclined  to  exercise 
strictness,  severity,  or  restraint:  a  quality  of 
superiors  or  such  as  have  the  power  to  refuse  com-  ! 
pliance.  Often  in  dyslogistic  sense,  Not  exercising 
^as  parent  or  superior)  due  restraint,  too  forbearing, 
weakly  lenient.  Const,  to,  -\  unto. 

1509  KISHER  Fun.  Strut.  C'tcss  Richmond  Wks.  (1876)298 
Oftentymes  in  scrypture  the.. fader;  niakcth  lamenta! 
cbunacyona.  a^aynste  almyghtye  god,  for  that  he  semeth,  to 
he  more  indulgent  and  fauourable  vnto  the  wycked  persone 
vnto  the  good  lyuer.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant,  <y  Cl.  i.  iv.  16 
You  ;in:  \(»,  indulgent,  a  1680  WAU.F.K  >J.),  Hereafter  such 
in  thy  behalf  shall  be  Th1  indulgent  ct-nsure  of  j>o*ierity. 
1683  Brit.  Sfltt.  iz  Nature,  like  an  indulgent  Mother  has 
furnished  it  [Britain]  with  so  gieat  abundance  of  all  things, 
necessary  for  the  Life  of  Man.  1710  Si  KKLE  Tatler  No.  271 
P?  Tiic  Indulgent  Readers  Most  Oblii;  .iient, 

Humble  Servant,  Richard  Steele.    173*  HI.HKKLKV  Alciphr. 
in.  \  15  The  ything 

that  aims  at  profane  raillery.     1839  kKi<;im.F.v  Hist. 
II.  84  The  best  and   most  indulgent  of   landlords.      1849 
.'•LAY  Hist,    i  e  \'ices  were 

ly  those  to  which  the  Puritan-,  were  least  indulgent. 
b.  fig.  of  things. 

1697  UKYUEN   I'irg.  Past.   x.  94   Not  tho'  beneath  the 
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Thracian  Clime  we  freeze;    Or  Italy's  indulgent  Heav'n 

1761-72  SIK  W.  JONES  Foc-nts,  Arcadia  (1777)  106 

Kind  Vanity  ttieir  want  of  art  supplies,  And  give's  indulgent 

lie  Muse  denies,     t  1860  V.  :   in  Sonn.of 

Cin'.Hry  ii,  Tenderer  in  its  moods  Than  any  joy  indulgent 

summer  dealt. 

t  2.  Indulging  or  disposed  to  indulge  oneself  or 
one's  own  inclinations  ;  Sn.F-ixi>ri.<;KXT.  Obs. 

1571  [implied  in  IXI.I-LGENTLV  2).     1697  DRYDEN  sEueiJ 
v.  936  The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease.     1705  STAN- 
HOPE ]\traj>hr.   II.  1^2  A   Satisfaction,  to  which  all  the 
Pleasures  of  the  most  indulgent  Epicure  are  as  nothing, 
t  B.  as  sb.  An  easy  chair.   Obs. 

18*5  K.  P.  WARD  Tremaine  II.  i.  i  His  chair,  which  was 
what  the  upholsterers  call  an  Indulgent  (a  great  deal  too 
indulgent  for  study). 

Hence  Iiidu  Igentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

t  Indulge'ntial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  indulgentia 
INDULGENCE  +  -AL.  Cf.  penitential.'}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  indulgences:  see  INDULGENCE  sb.  33. 

1674  BREVINT  Sanl  at  Kndor  x.  (T.),  You  are  fitted  with 
rare  mdulgential  privileges. 

t  Indulge'ntiary.  Obs.  Also  -enciary.  [f. 
I.,  inditlgcntia  INDULGENCE  +  -ART.]  A  dealer  in 
or  seller  of  indulgences. 

1577  tr.  Bnllinger's  Daades  (1592)  587  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  very  Indulgenciaries,  and  the  Pope  himselfe  whose 
hirelings  they  bee?  1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  II.  x.  458 
The  Pardon-mongers,  and  Indulgentiaries,  were  not  re- 
formed, but  extinguished. 

Indulgently  (indz>-ldz,entli),  adv.     [-L\'2.] 

1.  In  an  indulgent  manner ;  with  indulgence  or 
dispositionlo humour;  kindly,  favourably, leniently; 
without  strictness  or  severity. 

n  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Tri.  Lcr.ie  i,  My  mother,  father,  And 
uncle,  love  me  most  indulgently,  lieing  the  only  branch  of 
all_their  stocks.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xvi.  102 
Being  thus  indulgently  put  into  employment,  [I]  soon  re- 
covered myself.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  8  May  5/3  Not  in  the 
humour  to  listen  indulgently  to  an  invitation  to  lay  out  fifty 
thousand  pounds  on  another  public  park. 

f2.  With  indulgence  of  ones  own  inclinations; 
self-indulgently.  Obs. 

1571  tr.  Ruchanan's  Detection  (London  ed.)  H  iija,  Indul- 
gently following  the  wantonnes  of  hyr  wealth.  1647  HAM- 
MOND I'fnwr  of  Keys  iv.  112  To  live  indulgently  in  sin.  1659 
—  OH  Ps.  cxix.  7  As  long  as  I  live  in  any  sin  indulgently. 

Zudulger  (indo-ldgaj).  [f.  INDULGE  v.  +  -EU!.] 
One  who  indulges,  a.  One  who  treats  (a  person 
or  thing)  with  indulgence  :  see  INDULGE  v.  I. 

1659  A.  BROME  On  R.  Bronte's  Com.  6  These  issues  of  thy 
brain.  Of  all  th'  Indulgers  of  the  Comick  strain  Deserve 
applause.  1693  YALDEH  Ode  St.  Cecilia  Poet.  Wks.  (1833) 
34  Music's  the  soft  indul^er  of  the  mind,  The  kind  diverter 
of  our  care.  1826  E.  IRVING  Habylon  II.  vn.  240  Ye  in- 
tolerant indulgers  of  heresy,  and  the  arch-heretic  ! 

b.  One  who  indulges  or  gives  way  to  (a  desire, 
inclination,  etc.) ;  see  INDULGE  v,  3. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUF.  Devout  Ess.  i.  xiii.  §  5  (R.I  And  if. . 
the  severest  watchers  of  their  nature  have  task  hard  enough, 
what  shall  be  hoped  of  the  indulgers  of  it?  1705  STANHOPE 
rai\tphr.  III.  322  Indulgers  of  those  Lusts  which  every 
baptized  Believer  hath  solemnly  renounced. 

c.  Oae  who  indulges  in  (some  practice) :   see 
INDULGE  v.  7. 

1827  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  II.  12  Illustrated  by  portraits 
of  some  of  the  indulgers.  1850  M'Cosn  Div.  Govl.  11852)  206 
An  indulger  in  fine  sentiment. 

f  Indu-lgiate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  INDULGE 
or  L.  iin/ufg-ere  +  -\'tE3.]  trans.  =  INDULGE  p. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  IV.  293  More  for  profit,  then  to  in- 
dulgiate  his  gluttony.  1618  KELTHAM  Resolves  n.  It.]  x-lvii. 
139  Too  much  indulgiating  of  the  flesh.  1656  in  BLOIINT 
Glcissogr. 

Indulging  iindc-ldgiij),  ///.  n.     [f.  INIIUI.. 
+  -ING-.J  That  indulges;  indulgent;  that  indulges 
in  some  practice.     Hence  Indtvlgingly  a<ir. 

[1707  XORRIS  Trent.  Humility  vi.  237  Every  nice,  humour- 
some,  self-indulging  fancy.]  1740  tr.  Df  McuJiys  !•'(»•!  ana!  c 
Country  Maid  11741'  II.  178  No  wonder  my  Mother  was  so 
indulging.  I'jKu.Beck/prii's  r«//i1-*(IS68)  58  Baliabalouk 
perceived  his  pupils  indulging!)'  expanding  their  arms.  1816 
j.  SCOTT  VuiPeru  (ed.  5)  198  It  is  perfectly  well  understood, 
both  by  the  husband  and  society,  and  the  indulging  party 
is  not  severely  treated  by  either.  1883  1'all  MallG.  19  Nov. 
12/2  Calmly,  lovingly,  and  indulgingly  trusting  to  God's 
providence. 

Indnline (i'ndittbin).  Client,  ff.  lND(o-2 +  -«/-, 
dimin.  +  -INK.]  A  general  name  for  a  series  of 
compounds  related  to  aniline,  yielding  blue-black, 
blue,  and  greyish  dyes,  known  in  commerce  as 
nigrosine,  violaniline,  Elberfeld  blue,  aniline  grey, 
etc.  :  see  quot. 

1882  A  tlietixum  30  Dec.  902/2 '  Induline '  is  a  term  applied 
to  all  coloured  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  amidoazo 
compounds  on  thu  hyclrochlurides  of  aromatic  amines  with 
elimination  of  ammonia.  1892  in  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Diet, 

Clicm.  III.  8/2. 

Indult  (ind»-lt),  sb.  [a.  !•'.  indult  (i^-ifith  c.), 
or  ad.  L.  indul/iim  indulgence,  permission,  favour, 
privilege,  subst.  use  of  neuter  of  iinlnltits,  pa.  pple. 
of  indulgcre  to  INDULGE.] 

1 1.  A  special  privilege  granted  by  authority ;  a 
licence  or  permission.  Obs.  in  gtti.  sense. 

1535  Si  KWART  Crstt.  Scot.  III.  548  Ane  fre  indult  of  euerie 
fait  and  cryme.  1625  SANDI-NSON  .stvw.  <  }h- 1 )  I.  121  Krom 
the  free  and  voluntary  indult  of  temporal  princes. 

2.  A'.  C.  C/i,  '  A  licence  or  permission  granted  by 


INDTTMENT. 

the  Pope,  whether  to  a  corporation  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual, authorising  something  to  be  done  which  the 
common  law  of  the  Church  does  not  sanction ' 
(Catholic  Diet.}. 

1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  327  At  this  time, 
mony  mdultis  and  privileges  war  grantit  be  the  Paip.  1635 
I'Ac.m  Ckriitiaxtgr.  (1653)  259  The  summes  of  money 
which  the  pope  receiveth  for  Firstfruits,  Palls,  Indulgences', 
Bull,  Confessionals,  Indults  ..  Dispensations  ..  cannot  be 
counted.  1688  Lmd.  Gaz.  No.  2389/3  By  venue  of  an 
Apostolical  Indult  of  Eligibility  previously  granted  him. 
1718  in  Earl  Stanhope  Hist.  F.ng.  II.  p.  Ixxviii,  The  indult 
granted  the  Pretender  for  the  nomination  of  Irish  bishops. 
1858  KABER  tr.  Life  Xawr  202  He  had  an  indult  from  the 
Holy  See,  authorizing  him  to  say  the  Office  of  three  K 
which  is  considerably  shorter  than  that  which  is  common 
to  ecclesiastic!.  1885  (.atholie  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.v.,  A  familiar 
instance  is  that  of  the  Lenten  indults,  by  which  the  Pope 
authorises  the  bishops,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  countries,  to  dispense  more  or  less  with  the  i : 
of  the  canons  as  to  the  quadragesimal  fast.  In  former  times 
indults  chiefly  related  to  the  patronage  of  church  dignities 
and  benefices. 

3.   =!NDULTO  2.  In  mod.  Diets. 

t  Indu'lt,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  indult-,  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  indulgere  to  INDULGE.]  trans.  To  grant  as 
a  privilege  or  favour :  =  INDULGE  v.  4. 

1612  G.  Bl-CH  yd  Uni-\  F.ng.  xlviii.  in  Str.v's  Ann.  (1615) 
988/2  Colledges,  Athenzees,  bouses,  and  schooles,  founded 
and  . .  endowed  with  lands,  and  reuenewes  by  the  auncient 
Kin.jes  and  Princes  of  this  land  ..  and  vnto  them  royall 
priuiledges  indulted. 

[Indultif,  -tyf,  error  for  induttyf:  see  INDUC- 
TIVE sb.,  quot.  a  1420.] 

ludulto  (indwlto).  [Sp.  and  Pg.  jndulto, 
exemption,  privilege,  licence  :-L.  ittdutivm  IN- 
DULT.] 

fl.   =  INDULT  sb.  i,  2.  Obs. 

1645  Treaty  TO.  Sfain  in  C.  King  Brit.  Menh.  (1721)  III. 
132  Other  Favours  and  Indulto's,  which  the  King,  .granted 
you.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Jan.  10/1  In  virtue  of  an  indulto 
granted  by  the  Pope.  1765  Hist.  Evrofe  in  Ann.  Reg. 
(1766)  19/1  That  all  slaves  should  be  made  free,  by  an  in- 
dulto general.  1813  Examiner  i  Mar.  131 ''2  In  conformity 
with  the  Concordat,  and  by  virtue  of  the  present  indulto. 

2.  Hist.  A  duty  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain  or 
Portugal  on  imported  goods  ;  a  licence-duty. 

1691  Lonil.  Gaz.  No.  2722/3  The  Galeons  had  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  unlade,  because  the  Indulto  to  be  paid  to  the 
King  was  not  settled.  1697  Ibid.  No.  3276/1  An  indulta  of 
4  per  Cent,  is  laid  upon  the  Silver  and  other  Merchandizes 
brought  borne  in  the  Flota.  1739  CIBBER  Afol.  (1756)  I. 
291  An  indulto  was  laid  of  one  third  out  of  the  profits  of 
every  benefit  for  the  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  patent. 
1772  Weekly  Mag.  7  May  188/1  The  King  had  laid  an  in- 
dulto  of  33  per  cent  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

I!  Indu'ltum.     [L. :  see  INDDLT.]  =  INDULT. 

1640  SoMNi'R  Antiy.  Canterb.  310  The  Archbishops  fore- 
noted  indultums  or  grants  made  to  this  Archdeacon. 

t  Illdxi  ly,  adv.  Obs.  In  5  indewly.  [Is-  3.] 
Unduly. 

1484  CAXTON  Curtail  1 1  Herof  foloweth  that  we  lese  by 
good  right  that  whyche  we  luge  to  our  self,  and  that  we 
dar  demande  indewly. 

t  Indument.   Obs.     [In  branch  I,  ad.  L.  indu- 
ment-iim  garment,  clothing,  f.  indnSre  to  put  on. 
(The  L.  is  also  in  current  scientific  use  :  see  sense  2.) 
In  branch  II  =  ENDUEMENT,  ENDOWMENT.] 
1   (I-ndument.) 

1.  Clothing,  investiture ;  an  article  of  clothing, 
n  garment,  robe,  vesture. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxi.  243  This  palle  is  an  indu- 
ment  that  euery  archebysshop  must  haue  . .  and  is  a  thynge 
of  whyte  lyke  to  the  bredeth  of  a  Stole.  1586  FF.RXE  lilac. 
Gcntrie  338  The  coiiquered  shall  forfeit  to  the  victor  all  his 
robes  or  indumentes  of  honour.  1609  BELL  Theopk.  ft 
R,-mig.  2  He  caused  . .  the  papal!  induments  to  be  taken 
away.  1640  I!r.  REYNOLDS  1'assions  xxxvi.  435  Their  Lives 
and  Substance  [of  animals  were  given  to  man]  to  Aliment, 
Imiument,  Ornament  or  any  other  use. 
fig-  "589  NASHE  A  Imonct  for  Parrat  3  That  thou  sholdst 
adorne  thy  false  dealing  with  the  induments  of  discipline. 
1684  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  176  The  wedding  garment  .. 
must  be  understood  of  the  inward  sanctity  and  indument  of 
the  heart. 

b.  Jig.  A  material  body  or  form,  regarded  as  the 
investiture  of  the  soul. 

1592  NASHK  /*.  Penitesse  (Shaks.  Soc.)  83  Spirits,  .although 
in  their  proper  essence  they  are  incorpoial,  yt-t  can  they 
take  upon  them  the  induments  of  any  living  bodies  whatso- 
ever. 1678  Ci-nwORTH  Intell.  .Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  565  Ancient 
Christian  Writers  concurred  with  Origen  herein,  that  the 
Highest  Created  Spirits  were  no  Naked  and  Abstract 
Minds,  but  Souls  cloathed  with  some  Corporeal  Indument. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.    A  covering,  as  of  hair,  feathers, 
etc.;    an    investment,    integument;    an    investing 
membrane.     (Also  in  Lat.  form  indumentum. 

1578  HANISTFR  Hist,  flfati  vin.  100  [The]  Pia  Mater,  .with 
whii  h  indument  the  brayne  and  Cerebellum  are  nearrly 
i.lad.  1864  WKIISIEK,  lnJume»t(Zofl\  plumage;  feathers. 
[1880  UKAV  Struct.  />V/.  (ed.  6)  416/2  Indumentum,  any 

M -i  ing  or  pubescence  which  forms  a  coating.] 
II.  (Indu'ment.) 

3.  The  action  of  investing  or  fact  of  being  in- 
vested with  some  quality  or  attribute  ;    also  the 
quality  or  attribute  with  which  something  is  in- 
vested ;         l:\HI  KMENT. 

1527  St.  Paptt-s  Hen.  I  'III,  I.  243  For  the  parilite  of  your 
mutual  indumentes,  both  nf  grace  and  nature.  1583  STUBBRS 
.•! Htit.  Al'iis.  I.  (1877)  42  Without  the  induments  of  vertue, 
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whereto  only  al  reuerence  is  due.  1659  H.  MORE  hinnort. 
Soul  (1662)^31  It  is  as  easy  a  thing  for  him  to.  .indue  it  [a 
creature]  with  what  other  Properties  he  pleases  . .  which 
induments  being  immediately  united  [etc.]. 

4.  =  ENDOWMENT. 

1602-3  SIR  E.  STANHOPE  //V//  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  II.  672  The  Benefactors  who  haue  given  anie 
yearelie  perpetuitle  of  maintenaunce  to  that  Colledg.. to- 
gether with  the  perticuler  induments  which  they  have  so 
yearelie  ^n  <  n. 

II  Induna  (ind«'na).  [Zulu  in-duna  officer  of 
state  or  army  under  the  chief,  f.  nominal  inflex  in- 
+  stem  tiuiia  (pi.  izin-ditna) :  cf.  i-duna  (pi.  aina- 
iiuna)  male,  sire,  lord,  person  of  consequence  having 
land  and  people  under  him.]  An  officer  under  the 
king  or  chief  of  the  Zulus,  Matabele,  and  other 
South  African  tribes. 

.11875  !•'.  OATES  Matabele  Land  (1889)  83  They  call  it 
[baobab  tree]  the  '  indunas  '  tree  ;  for  here  the  indunas  from 
the  neighbouring  kraals  are  wont  to  sit  and  drink  beer  when 
any  thing  particular  is  on  hand.  1889  P<ill  Mall  G.  7  Mar. 
6/3  Her  Majesty  talked  some  time  with  the  indunas.  1897 
Rev.  o/Rtv.  21  Lobengula's  indunas  are  to  have  ;£  60  a  year 
and  a  horse  each. 

Inctungeon,  var.  of  ENDUNGEON  v. 

t  Induperator.  06s.  rare.  [a.  L.  indupera- 
tor,  old  form  (with  prefix  indu-  for  in-)  of  impcra- 
tor.]  =  IMPEKATOK. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stiijffe  22  This  monarchal!  fludy  In- 
duperator [the  herring].  1660  TRAP?  Coinm.  jfer.  li.  27  Thus 
God  the  great  Iriduperator  bespeaketh  the  Medes  and 
Persians  as  his  field-officers. 

Induplicate  (indi«-plik<>t),  a.  But.  [f.  IN-- 
+  DUPLICATE.]  Folded  or  rolled  in  at  the  edges, 
without  overlapping :  said  of  leaves  and  petals  in 
vernation  <jr  aestivation. 

1830  LINULEY  Nat.  Syst.  Sat.  69  The  aestivation  of  Frank- 
landia  is  induplicate,  according  to  Mr.  Brown.  1835  — 
Introd,  Bot.  (1848)  II.  375  Induplicate,  having  the  margins 
bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face  of  these  edges 
applied  to  each  other  without  any  twisting.  1857  HENFREY 
Bot.  7 1  Valvate  buds . .  induplicate  vernation.  1896  HENSLOW 
Wild  Ft.  154  The  four  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  vafvate  in  bud, 
having  the  edges  induplicate  or  folded  inwards. 

Illduplication  (indi«plik£i'j3n).  [f.  IN-  2  + 
DUPLICATION  ;  prob.  suggested  by  prec.]  Folding 
or  doubling  in ;  an  example  of  this. 

1874  BARKER  tr.  Prey's  Histol.  f,  Histodum.  §  212.  389  The 
whole  induplication  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  structureless 
membrane.  1879  tr.  Semper1*  Anim.  Life  I2_ln  every  case 
where  such  organs  have  ceased  to  be  superficial  on  the  skin 
by  its  induplication. 

Induplica'tive,  a.  Bot.    [f.  INDUPLICATE  + 

-IVE  :    cf  DUPLICATITE.]    =INDDPLICATE. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  (citing  GRAY).     1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Indtrrable,  a.l  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  indiira- 
liilis,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  durdbilis  DURABLE.]  Not 
durable ;  not  enduring  or  lasting. 

c  1450  tr.  Da  Imitations  ill.  xxvii.  97  Rauisshe  me  &  de- 
lyuere  from  all  indurable  comfort  of  cre_atures.  1899  Hub 
28  Oct.  822/1  Soft  wood  blocks  are  . .  insanitary  and  in- 

t'lndu-rable,  at  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- 3  + 
DURABLE  (sense  4).]  Unendurable,  unbearable. 

1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  567  An  extreame  and 
almost  indurable  inflammation  and  burning,  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  body. 

Indurable, -durance,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  ENDURABLE, 
ENDURANCE,  etc. 

tlndvrrand,  obs.  Sc.  f.  ENDURING  prep.,  during. 

1490  Act.  Dom.  Concil.  172  (Jam.)  Indurand  the  tyme  of 
the  ward  of  the  samyn.  1549  CompL  Scot.  To  Rdr._i8  In- 
durand the  schorl  tyme  of  this  oure  fragil  peregrinatione. 

t  Indtrrant,/,*'.a-(.f*-)  Obs.  rare.  [ad.L.  i»- 
dfirdnt-ein,  pres.  pple.  of  indurare :  see  ENDURE.] 

1.  Lasting,  continuing  long. 

i6«i  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  547  His  wilde  speeches., 
some  by  errour  alledge  as  cause  of  his  indurant  durance. 

2.  Of  medicines  :   Having  the  quality  of  harden- 
ing.    Also  as  sb.  An  indurating  medicine. 

1678  SALMON  Pharmac.  Land.  VI.  ii.  814  Injurant,  such 
as  coagulate,  congeal  or  harden.  17*1  BAILEY,  Indurants, 
hardening  Medicines. 

Indnra- scent,  a.  Bot.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type  *in- 
durascenl-em  (indftrescZre  is  found  in  post-Aug. 
Latin),  inceptive  form  from  indurare  to  INDURATE.] 
'Hardening  by  degrees'  (Treas.  Bot.  1866). 

Indurate  (i'ndiunt),  ///.  a.  Now  rare.  Also 
5-6  en-,  [ad.  L.  indi'irat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  indii- 
rdre  to  make  hard,  f.  in-  (IN-2)  +  diirtts  hard: 
see  ENI-IUKE.  Formerly  stressed  indwratt.] 

1.  Of  things  :  Made  hard,  hardened.     Now  rare. 
1530  TINDALE  Answ.  More  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  13  As 

the  nature  of  those  hard  and  indurate  adamant  stones  is, 
to  draw  all  to  them.  1555  EDEN  Decades  273  Haddockes 
or  hakes  indurate  and  dryed  with  coulde.  1607  TOPSI-:LL 
Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  339  A  little  above  the  hoofs  .  .  there 
are  indurate  and  hardned  thick  skins.  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
.Met.  n.  v.  I.  vi.  (1651)  397  Avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt. . 
meat.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  313  Beta  ..  Calyx  urceo- 
late,  base  indurate  in  fruit. 

2.  Of   persons,   their   character,    feelings,    etc.  : 
Morally  hardened,  rendered  callous;   also,   fixed 
in  determination,  stubborn,  obstinate.     Now  »•«;•<•. 

Often  of  the  heart,  referring  to  the  phrase  ituliir.itii:ii  at 
cor  Pliaraonis  (Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened)  in  the  V  ulgale 
(.Exod.  vii.  13,  22). 
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c  1425  Orolog,  Salient,  vii.  in  Anglia  X.  188/24  To  hem 
J>at  haue  her  vndin>iondyngc  blyndet,  and  lur  affn 

hardntt.    1426  Lvur..  DC  C.utl.  1'ilgr.  4070  Hcrtys 
that  be  obstynal  With  synnesolde,  al.  \  fulfyllyd 

with  vnclcnnesse.    1581  J.  BELL  H  addon's  A  nsiv.  Osor.  497  b, 
Whereby  we  are  taught  to  eschew  the  company  of  endurate 
htrelyques  after  once  or  twise  admonition.    1598  K 
Betraying  of  Christ  15    My  heart's  indurate,  hardned,  vn- 
relenting.     1667  Anrtv.  U\>st  X<vth  14  Th»-\ 
as   Pharaoh.      1855  Eraser's  Mag.   LI.  170   Not!:; 
indurate  cynicism  . .  can  account  for  it. 

t  b.  Physically  hardened ;  rendered  hardy  or 
capable  of  enduring  hardships.  Obs. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  253  They  are  indurate  to  abyde  coulde, 
hunger  and  laboure. 

t c-  fig-  Of  conditions  and  the  like.  Obs. 

1558  WARDE  tr.  A /c.r;V Seer.  (1568)  246,  If  the  griefe  l>c 
so  indurate  and  hardened  that  it  will  not  be  healed  l>y  the 
Kforeaaid  remedies.  1635  N.  R.  C  (widens  Hist.  AY/,.  \\\. 
ami.  26.  256  To  ease  the  indurate  passion  of  the  splccnc. 

Indurate  U'ndiuiVt),  v.  [f.  L.  indfmit-,  ppl. 
stem  of  indurare :  see  prec.  Formerly  stressed 
indu-rate.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  (a  substance)  hard  ;  to  harden. 
1594  PLAT  Jtivell-lw.  i.  23  Which  water  . .  doth  indurate 

and  congeale  it  self  with  such  things  as  doo  happen  to  bee 
mixed  with  it.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  dnillancaus  I''r.  L'hirnrg.  4/1 
The  same  syde  and  the  stomacke  beginne  to  be  induratede 
and  harde.  1675  EVKLYN  Terra.  (1729)  10  Divers  waters, 
not  only  indurate,  and  petrify  other  substances  [etc.].  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.v.,  The  Sun  indurates  Clay.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Aitr.  I.cigft  iv.  358  The  very  heat  of  burning  youth  applied 
To  indurate  forms  and  systems.  1865  MERIVAI.F.  Rout. 
Emp.  Uiii.  VIII.  28  The  deep  alluvial  soil  of  the  Danubian 
Valley  was  indurated  by  frost. 
b.  To  make  hardy  ;  to  inure. 

ciS75  HOOKER  Life  Sir  P.  Car&v  in  ArchzoL  XXVIII. 
148  Yf  fortytude  . .  doe  also  indurate  the  bodye  to  abyde  all 
labors.  WjgfoOKOUfffoft£fr.3Cf.  114  They  [slaves]  had 
been  indurated  to  want,  exposure  and  toil.  1890  Spectator 
4  Jan.,  They  are  hardier  and  more  indurated  against  the 
indifference  or  ridicule  of  the  world. 

2.  To  harden  (the  heart,  etc.) ;  to  render  callous 
or  unfeeling ;  to  make  stubborn  or  obstinate. 

XS38L.ATIMER  Serin.  $  Rem.  (Parker  Soc.)  392  More  like 
to  indurate  than  to  mollify.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
xni.  xviii.  (1886)  257  God  indeed  performed  the  other 
actions,  to  indurate  Pharao.  1633  BRATHWAIT  A  read.  Fr. 
118  Sharp  doomes  indurate  natures  most  relenting.  1801 
H.  M.  WILLIAMS  Sfc.  Fr,  Rtp.  I.  ii.  13  It  is  the  cun-e  of 
revolutionary  calamities  to  indurate  the  heart.  1891  FARRAR 
Darkness  *  Dawn  I.  318  That  such  a  spectacle  . .  should 
indurate  still  further  the  callosity  of  hardened  hearts. 

3.  intr.  Of  things  :  To  become  or  grow  hard. 
1626  BACON  Sylva  §  796  This  sheweth  that  Bodies  doe . .  by 

the  Coldnesse  of  the  Quick-siluer,  Indurate.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  91  That  plants  and  ligneous  bodies 
may  indurate  under  water  ..  we  have  experiment  in  Coral- 
line. 1804  ABERSETHY  Surg.  Obs.  149  The  disposition  [of 
the  sore]  to  indurate  is  greater.  1831  LYTTON^  Godolphin, 
it  trickle 


xxi,  The  drops  that 


cle  within  the  cavern  harden,  yet 


brighten  into  "spars  as  they  indurate.  1898  J.  HI-TCHINSON 
Archives  Snrg.  IX.  113  The  one  begins  by  an  ulcer  which 
indurates,  the  other  begins  by  an  induration  which  ulcerates. 
b.  Of  a  custom:  To  become  fixed  or  inveterate. 

1865  I'USEY  Eirenicon  30  (tr.  from  Latin)  And  now,  through 
custom,  or,  rather,  corruption,  it  has  indurated,  that  a_mass 
. .  is  bought  and  sold  by  a  blind  people  and  by  wicked 
simoniacal  priests.  1881  Tinus  10  Feb.  9/5  The  prescription 
will  soon  grow,  and  begin  to  indurate. 

Indurated  (rndiurc'ted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.] 

1.  Of  substances:    Made   hard,   hardened   (esp. 
Geol.  of  clay,  marl,  etc.). 

1677  PLOT  b.t'/orttsk.  r4i  The  outward  crust  of  these  is 
somtimes  only  an  indurated  chalk,  c  1720  W.  GIBSON  Far. 
rier's  Guide  n.  xlviii.  (1738)  176  They  so  often  degenerate 
into  those  indurated  and  hard  excrescences.  1794  MARTVN 
Rousseau's  Bot.  xxix.  456  These  have  . .  one  seed  within 
the  indurated  calyx.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  299  Two  beds 
of  indurated  clay.  1847-8  H.  VrusstFint  Impr.  111.  (1857) 
33  Solid  deposits  of  indurated  sandstone. 

2.  Of  the  heart,  feelings,  etc. :  Rendered  callous 
or  stubborn. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  349  A  hard  indurated  heart  may 
resist  the  sweete  calling  of  God.  1764  GOLDSM.  TnmlUr 
232  Love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart  Fall  blunted 
from  each  indurated  heart.  1811  J.  ADAMS  Wks.  1.18541  IX. 
635  Indurated  stoic  as  I  am.  1866  Sat.  Rc-J.  21  Apr.  466/1 
It  is  by  hitting  on  some  fresh  power  within  us,  that  habits, 
however  indurated,  are  now  and  then  broken  or  dissolved. 

t  Indivrately,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  en-, 
[f.  INDURATE  ///.  a.  +  -LY  -.]  Stubbornly. 

1553  BM.E  Gardiner's  '  De  vera  Oocd.'  B  ij,  If  thy  hearle 
be  not  endurately  locked  and  cast  vp  from  discerning  the 

"t  IndUTatenesS.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  indurate  or  spiri- 
tually hardened. 

,5,7  I,,sl.  Chr.  Ulan,  Creed  in  l-'ormul.  Faith  (1856)  59 
Eyther  for  their  infidelitie  or  for  their  induratenes. 

I-ndurating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  INDURATK  v.  +  -i.v<:  -'-] 
That  hardens  or  makes  hard. 


mei 

dura  ting' w. 

Induration  (indinr^'/a).    Also  6  en-. 

F.  induration  (Mth  c.),or  ad.  med.I..  induration- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  indurare.  to  1 

1.  The  action  of  hardening;  the  process  of  being 
hardened  or  becoming  hard ;  also,  hardened  con- 
dition. Now  chiefly  in  Gcol.  and  Path. 


INDUSIUM. 

<  1386  CM  ••!  i  it:  Can.   ),,,v.  /'/.'/    ...   I  if  Ujdiei  mollifi- 

also  of  hire   ;  i  :    : 

Atch.  vt.  i.  in  A.sliin.    16-,  v:igs  Indura- 

cyon.     1584  .;  ilchcr.   xlv.   i.  (1886)  294 

M>   '  *  and 

indurations  ofbodics.     164:  -    n.  i. 

t>cold.     1783 

Ckintrg.    U'lfs.   II.   198   The   induration,  enlargenu 
other  morbid  affection  of  such  parts.     1855  t  c>rw7c.i//8i  The 
elvans  have  ;  ;^h  of 

1898    I     i  :  IX.  113  A 

I1t;w  >  ii  of  large  size  and  exactly  like  a  pi  i 

lliinunan  sore. 

b.  A  hardened  formation  or  i. 

1809  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XXI.  28..  I  haw  f.mnd  on  opening  these 
subjects,  remarkable  indurations  in  lire  1 

c.  Hardened  condition  of  body;  ability  to  endure 

hardships. 

1827  J.  K.  COOPER  Prairie  I.  i.  23  His  whole  flgUK 
attained  an  appearance  of  indur.ii 

2.  A  hardening  of  character  or  feeling;  obstinacy, 
stubbornness;  callousness,  want  of  feeling. 

1493  f-'fsti--aft(Vf.  de  VV.  1515)  128 b,  A4 
gyuenes  of  her  enduracyon  &  obstynacy.    1550  HAI  i 
Both  Ch.  Diij  b,  In  her  place  shall  standc  up  the  stnagoge 
of  Sathan,  with  blyndnesse  and  indurauun.     1651  C.  CART- 
WKIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  l.  230  He  saves  the  elect  by  mercy,  and 
danines  the  Reprobate  by  induration,    a  1732  ATTERBCRY 
Matt,  xxvii.  25  (Seager)  The  hand  of  I 

degree  of  a  judicial  induration.  1873  Mtm.  T.  l-inlayton 
lor  To  what  a  degree  of  induration  and  searedne&s  must 
you  have  brought  yourself. 

•f*  b.  A  hardening  influence.  Obs. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  APUS.  II.  (1882)  114  A  hinderaunce  to 
manic  in  comming  to  the  Gospel,  and  an  induration  to  the 
papists,  hardning  their  hearts. 

Indurative  (i'ndiure'tiv),  a.  Also  6  en-,  [f. 
L.  indurat-  (see  INDURATE  v.)  +  -IVE.]  Of  harden- 
ing tendency  or  quality. 

1592  LYLY  Galathca  n.  iii,  Bellowes  mollificative  and  en- 
i    durative.     1863  Sat.  Rev.  XV.  622/1  The  habit  of  analysis 
and  self-examination   has  also  a   great   indurative   effect. 
1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Pathol.  (ed.  2)  155  Wha 
cnilucarditis    is   the   precursor  of  the   indurative   pn 
1882  Q itiiirt's  Hied.  Viet.   255  2  Indurative  changes  in  the 
solid  viscera  lead  to  venous  obstruction. 

t  Indu-ratize,  v.  Obs.nonce-wd.  [f.  INDURATE 
///.  a.  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  harden  (the  heart). 

1598  TOI-TE  Alba  11880)  86  Thy  hart  gait 
induratize,  But  my  sad  thoughts  in  me  retranquillize. 

t  IndllTe,  obs.  form  of  ENDURE  v.  =  INDVBATK. 

c  1450  MirourSalnacioHn  387  Whi  god  Pharaos  hert  wald 
in  malice  indure.     1535  Gaodly  f  rimer  in  3  f'rim.  Hen. 
I'll!  (1848)  222  Make  soft   our  hard  hearts  ..  which   be 
\    indured  &  hardened.     1578-1600  [see  ENDURE  !'.  l]. 

Hence  flJidmed  vSc.  induTit)  ///.  a.,  har- 
dened, indurate;  whence  t Indtrrltness  (Sc.), 
hardened  condition,  induration. 

1558  KENNEDIE  Conip.  Tract,  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  (1844) 
I.  144  The  indurit  opinioun  quhilk  he  cpnsavis.  _  Ibid.  161 
Geve  thow  wyll  manteyne,  with  pertinacitie  and  indumnes, 
ane  wickit  opinion.     1563  Ressouint;  < 
Ciijafjam.),  His  induretnes  and  pertinacitie.     15' 
IT  GoitlieB.  (S.  T.  S.)  148  Indurit  ignorance  hes  slaine  Thy 
hart,  and  put  vs  to  greit  paine.  <U5o8  ROLLOCK  Lett.  Hist. 
Passion  iv.  \Vks.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  IL  63  What  avails  it  to 
speak  to  an  indured  heart? 

\  Indu-ring,  variant  of  ENDURING />r/».,  Obs. 

1450-70  Golagros  tf  Gau\  405  Na  nane  sa  doughty  of  deid, 
induring  his  daw.  1524-1650  [see  ENDURING  prep.}. 

Indusial  (indi»-zial),  a.    Geol.     [f.  INI> 
+  -AL.]     Containing,  or  composed  of,  indusia  or 
larva-cases  ;  in  indusial  limestone  (see  quota.). 

1833  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I II.  232There  is  another  remark- 
able form   of  fresh-water    limestone    in   Auvergne,  called 
'  indusial ',   from  the  cases,  or   irtttusiz,   of  the   lai- 
Phryganea,  great  heaps  of  which  have  been  encrusted,  as 
i    they  lay,  by  nard  travertin,  and  formed  into  a  rock.     1851 
RICHARDSON   Geol.  (1855)  375    These    indusial    limestones 
|    form  but  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  district. 

Indusiate  (imli/7vUH  ,  ///.  a.  Hot.  [ad.  I.. 
indusiai-us :  see  I.MH'SIUM  and  -ATE*  2.J  Fur- 
nished or  covered  with  an  indusium. 

1830  LINULEY  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  188  Monopctalovi 
ledons,  with.,  an  indusiate  stigma.     1875  I'l 
tr  Sachs'  Btt.  395  A  resemblance  ..  between  the  s] 
of  Salvinia  and  the  indusiate  sorus  of  this  family  of  h  erns. 

Indu-siated, ///.  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ED'.] 

1.  '  Cloathed  with   a   petticoat,   waste-coat,   or 
shirt'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

2.  flo/.  =  INDUSIATE. 

1864  in  Wtl'SiER. 

ludusiform  (indiw'ziffum  ,  «.  Kot.  Also 
-iiforra.  [f.  INDUSI-UM  +  -FORM.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  an  indusium. 

1857  Iii  RKELEY  Crypt fg.  />ot.  §603  The  sori  are  produced 
nn  ex^erted  concave  indusiifomi  i:  :  >w 

SMITH  ferns  Brit.  $  For.  (1879)  82  bori  round  . .  furnished 
with  indu-iform  laciniate  scales. 

Indusioid  (indi«-zi,oid\  a.    JSot.     [I.  I 

^  -i'in.1     Kesembling  an  imUisiurn. 

1866  J    SMITH  Firm 
linear,  marginal,  furnished  with  i  "->te  squamx. 

Hlndnsinnivin.U«vi;Mn  .    H.  -ia.    \ 

slum  a  tunic,  app.  f.  indufre  to  put  on  :  see  L.N 
1.  Anat.  The  amnion  of  the  ; 

1706  in   PiilLLirs.      1855  R' 

they    posswt 

i  it  another,— their  proper  tiv 
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2.  Bot.  a.  The  membranous  shield  or  scale  cover- 
ing the  sorus  or  fruit-cluster  of  a  fcru. 

1807  J.  E.  SMITH  Phys.  fiat.  =45  My  learned  friends  Willdc- 
now  and  Swartz  have  judged  otherwise,  tailing  this  mem- 
brane the  intinsium,  or  covering  ;  which  stems  to  nit- 
altogether  superfluous.  1851  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  .y 
.-  .  1864)  12  The  iHilmixm . .  is  mostly  a  thin  transparent 
membranous  scale  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  sorus 
itself.  1875  BENNETT  .v  DYER  tr.  Sacks?  Bot.  356  The 
whole  >ortis  is  very  generally  covered  by  an  excrescence  of 
the  epidermis,  the  true  Irutusniin  :  in  other  cases  the  false 
indusium  consists  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf 
itself. 

b.  A  collection  of  hairs  united  into  a  sort  of 
cup,  and  inclosing  the  stigma  in  the  Goodeiiiacex. 

1830  LINDLEV  .V<7/.  Syst.  Bot.  186  Campanulas  have  not 
the  fringed  in'lusium  which  terminates  the  style  of  Goode- 
niacese,  and  surrounds  their  stigma. 

3.  Entcm.  The  case  or  covering  of  a  larva. 

183*  LYELL  Princ.  Gcal.  II.  246  The  Indusia,  or  cases  of 
the  larva;  of  Phryganea.  1865  PAGE  Hamibk.  Gcol.  (ed.  2) 
256  The  indusium  or  case  of  the  caddis-worm. 

Industrial  industrial),  a.  and  sb.  [Occurs 
in  end  of  lOth  c. ;  then  app.  not  till  late  in  iSth. 
The  early  instances,  as  well  as  ijthc.  F.  industrial, 
appear  to  be  independent  formations  from  L.  ii/dits- 
fria  +  -\L.  In  the  igth  c.  the  word  appears  as  an 
adaptation  o(moA.Y.industriel(Dict.  /tcaJ.l8$$), 
(.  Industrie  +  -el  =  -AL  i.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  industry 
or  productive  labour ;  resulting  from  industry.    Of 
persons :  Engaged  in  or  connected  with  an  industry 
or  industries. 

Industrial  accessitm,  additional  value  given  to  property 
by  labour  expended  on  it  (see  ACCESSION  7).  t  Industrial 
fruits,  fruits  grown  or  cultivated  by  human  industry  (so 
obs.  Y  .fruits  industriaH.r,  -cuj:). 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  vn.  §  10  (1640)  135  Of  fruits, 
some  bee  Industrial!,  and  some  Naturall.  By  Industriall,  I 
meane  suche  as  bee  sowne  in  the  ground  by  mans  industry, 
in  hope  ..  to  be  reaped  with  increase  ere  long.  Ibid.  136. 
1774  S.  HALLIFAX  Anal.  Rom.  Civ.  Law  (17^5)  24  Industrial 
Accessions  are  i.  Specification,  or  producing  a  new  form 
from  another's  materials  [etc.].  1830  W.  THOMPSON  Pratt. 
Direct.  Estab.  Conninm.  p.  iii,  The  whole  of  the  industrial 
operations  of  society  [Wate.  From  the  French  '  of  or  belong- 
ing to  industry '].  1841  F.  VESEY  Decl.  Eng.  Lang.  82 
Industrial,  a  French  word,  said  to  mean  mechanical : 
lately  adopted  by  the  English  newspapers,  1848  MILL  Pot. 
Econ.  i.  iii.  §  3  The  industrial  capacities  of  human  beings. 
1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  viii.  489  Such  of  the  industrial 
classes  as  could  leave  the  place  had  wandered  away  to  Hol- 
land and  England. 

b.  Industrial  School :  A  school  for  teaching  one 
or  more  branches  of  industry  (ci.  school  of  industry, 
INDUSTRY  4b);  spec,  a  school  established  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  neglected  children,  where, 
besides  being  boarded  (or  lodged  and  boarded) 
and  being  taught  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects, 
they  are  instructed  in  some  industry  or  trade ; 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  which  the  children  are 
boarded  or  partially  boarded  but  not  lodged  is 
more  distinctively  called  a  day  inJttslrial  school. 

1853  <title\  Industrial  Schools  the  Means  for  Decreasing 
Juvenile  Crime.  1857  Act  20  ff  21  Viet.  c.  48  §  3  The  Com- 
mittee of. .  Council  on  Education  may,  upon  the  Application 
of  the  Managers  of  any  School  in  which  Industrial  Training 
is  provided,  and  in  which  Children  are  fed  as  well  as  taught 
. .  grant  a  Certificate  .  .  and  thenceforth  the  School  shall  be 
a  Certified  Industrial  SchooJ.  1876  Act  39  <5r  40  Viet.  c.  79 
§  16  A  school  in  which  industrial  training,  elementary 
education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging, 
are  provided. .to  be  a  certified  day  industrial  school. 

B.  ib.  1.  One  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Aug.  10/1  Commercials  . .  Agricul- 
turists . .  Industrials.     1887  IHd.  20  Jan.  12/1  A  place  in 
which   the  home-keeping  industrial  could  find  out  all  he 
wants  to  know  about  colonial  industry.     1894  Lancaster 
f  Pa.)  Morn.  .\'tius  16  May,  A  band  of  Western '  Industrials ' 
received  ..  an  offer  of  $i.  40  per  day  and  per  man  to  work 
on  a  railroad  contract.     1899  Q.  Rev.  Jan.   10  To  him  it 
appears  a  matter  of  course  . .  that  nobles  and  industrials 
should  lie  fighting. 

2.  pi.  Shares  in  a  joint-stock  industrial  enterprise. 

1894  Daily  News  21  Sept.  3/6  There  was  no  general  tone 
to  the  market,  which— excluding  Industrials— appears  for 
the  present  to  have  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium.  1898 
l!',-\!iit.  liar:.  2  Mar.  8/3  There  is  always  plenty  of  money 
awaiting  investment  in  sound  industrials. 

Hence  Industrially  adv.,  in  respect  of  industry  ; 
Indu'strialness,  the  quality  of  being  industrial. 

a  1846  For.  Q.  Rev.  cited  in  Worcester  for  Industrially 
1858  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  203/1  Those  identified  with  the 
manufacturing  pursuits,  or  producing  arts,  are  said  to  be 
industrially  employed.  1876  H.  SPENCKR  Princ.  Social. 
• '  j  '  •'  75*  S'raPle  lr>bes  which  are  exceptional  in  their 
tnalneas.  1879  Ibid,  in.  ix.  711  Decrease  of  militan.  y 
and  increase  of  mdustrialness.  1883  American  VI.  37  No 
country  which  keeps  a  large  fraction  of  its  people  under 
arm<  can  compete  industrially  with  countries  like  England 
and  America. 

Indu-strialiam.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.  Cf.  F.  in- 
MtlriaKta  ]  A  system  of  things  arising 

from  or  involving  the  existence  of  great  industries  ; 
the  organization  of  industrial  occupatin 

1831  CARI.VLE  Hart.  Res.  n.  iv,  Preparing  us,  by  indirect 
re  methods,  Industrialism  and  the  Government  of  the 

Wuat.      1844  M-.  ,-/.  201  The  anarchy 

Of  civilized  industrialism.  1869  SIM.KY  I.eet.  q  Ess.  i.  18 
Poets  sang  of  a  golden  age  returned,  and  they  hymned 
industrialism  IB  exquisite  language,  1880  Academy  24  Jan. 
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59/1  Ceremony,  .dies  away  among  industrial  societies,  and 
among  those  classes  which  industrialism  has  produced. 

Indu-strialist.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.     Cf.  K. 

industrialists  [  Littre).] 

1.  One  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  industrial 
occupations  ;  a  worker  or  manufacturer. 

1864  Times  23  Mar.,  The  well-to-do  industrialists,  and  the 
landowners.  1869  M.  ARNOLD  Cult.  <V  An.  (1882)  235 
Industrialists  in  search  of  gentility.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
25  Aug.  4/1  When  once  men  have  begun  to  be  divided 
definitely  into  industrialists  and  fighters  [etc.], 

2.  attrib.  or  adj.  Characterized  by  or  engaged  in 
industrialism. 

1886  Encycl.  Brit.  XXI.  197/2  What  Saint-Simon  desired 
.  .was  an  industrialist  state  directed  by  modern  science. 

Industrialize,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +-IZE.]  trans. 
To  affect  with  ordevote  to  industrialism  ;  to  occupy 
or  organize  industrially.  Hence  Industrialized 
///.  a. 

1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  736  Our  modern  desecrated  and 
industrialised  England.  1886  Pall  Malt  G.  8  Sept.  4/1 
Professor  Fox  well . .  spoke  ominously  of '  industrializing '  the 
villages  and  making  markets  near  the  agriculturists.  1888 
New  Princeton  Kev.  May  328  Contempt  of  civilians, 
patronage  of  'trades-people ',  survive  from  the  middle-age 
.  .with  a  persistence  that  strikes  our  industrialized  sense  as 
puerile. 

1  Indu'Striate,^.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  F.  indus- 
trier  +  -ATE  36:  of.  s^ industries  *  to  labour,  in- 
deauour,  bestirre  himselfe'  (Cotgr.).]  reft.  To 
use  one's  industry,  to  make  diligent  endeavour. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  2  It  was.  .a  weaknesse  in  my 
judgement,  which,  notwithstanding,  I  ever  industriated  my 
selfe  to  make  perfect. 

Industrious  (ind^-striss),  a,  [ad.  L.  (post- 
class.)  industriosus  (f.  indnstria  industry :  see 
-ous),  or  its  Fr.  repr.  industricux  (1503  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).  Cf.  also  L.  industriits  diligent.J  Char- 
acterized by  industry. 

fl.  Characterized  by  or  showing  intelligent  or 
skilful  work  ;  skilful,  able,  clever,  ingenious.  (Of 
agents,  their  actions,  etc.).  Obs. 

[Cf.  1538  ELYOT  Dtct.t  Ittdnstrius,  He  that  is  wytty  and 
actyue.1 

1523  [implied  in  INDUSTRIOUSLY  i].  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i. 
xxiii,  They  that  be  called  Industrious,  do  moste  craftily  and 
depely  understande  in  all  affaires  what  is  expedient,  and  by 
what  meanes  and  wayes  they  maye  sonest  exploite  them. 
And  those  thinges  in  whome  other  men  trauayle,  a  person 
industrious  lightly  and  with  facilitie  spedeth,  and  fyndeth 
newe  wayes  and  meanes  to  bring  to  effecte  that  he  desireth, 
*549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  Queen  6  Be  that  tndustreus  martial 
act,  he  renforsit  the  toune  vitht  victualis.  1555  EDEN 
Decades  338  The  industrious  and  subtyle  art  of  partyng 
gold  from  new  syluer.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
it.  411  Are  there  many  creatures  although  greater  in  sub- 
stance, that  yet  haue  such  industrious  &  ingenious  natures, 
as  these  litle  beasts  [bees]  haue  ?  1595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i. 
376  They  gape  and  point  At  your  industrious  Scenes  and 
acts  of  death.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Commit).  (1603) 
178  Adversitie  ripeneth  the  looser,  and  maketh  him  wane 
and  industrious.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  GasscndCs  Pcircsc  II. 
76  That  the  Ancients  were  so  industrious,  that  they  made 
no  Vessel,  which  did  not  contain  a  set  measure,  and  a  certain 
weight.  1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boaystitau 's  Theat.  \Vorld\\.  308 
Another  composed  a  compleat  Ship.,  so  industrious  that  a 
Bee  might  hide  or  cover  it  under  his  Wings.  1687  DRYDEN 
Hindfy  P.  ii.  571  Industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart, 
They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  showing  application,  en- 
deavour, or  effort ;  painstaking,  zealous,  attentive, 
careful.  Const,  in  ( t  after,  of,  to)  some  matter,  to  do 
something. 

1552  HULOF.T,  Industrious,/^-/*/^-//.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV, 
I.  i.  62  Heere  is  a  deere  and  true  industrious  friend,  Sir 
Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  Horse.  1596  SI-ENSKR 
State  Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  626/1  Industrious  to  seeke  out  the 
trueth  of  these  thinges.  1608  MIDDLETON  Trick  to  catch 
old  one  11.  i,  His  uncle  [is]  very  industrious  to  beguile  the 
widow  and  make  up  the  match.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  51  More  industrious  in  humane  inventions,  then  re- 
ligious devotions.  1644  MILTON  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  98/2 
Those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious 
after  wisdom.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  ex.  i  Some  others 
. .  are  most  industrious  to  evade  it.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n. 
116  His  thoughts  were  low;  To  vice  industrious,  but  to 
Nobler  deeds  Timorous  and  slothful.  1693  G.  STICPNEY  in 
Drydcns  Juvenal  viii.  (1697)  220  He  was  Industrious  to 
be  esteemM  the  best  Musitian  of  his  Age.  1699  I'K 
Phal.  Pref.  n  Considering  with  what  industrious  Malice 
the  false  Story  had  been  s_pread  over  England.  1699  DRYDEN 
To  John  Dridcn  53  Industrious  of  the  common  good.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  VIM.  82  Before  his  eyes  the  purple  vest  he  drew, 
Industrious  to  conceal  the  falling  dew.  1741  MIDDLETON 
1  Cicero  II.  viii.  176  Very  industrious  in  recommending  it. 
1761  HUME///J/.  Eng.  III.  Ii.  116  Hollis  was  so  industrious 
to  continue  his  meritorious  distress,  that  when  one  offered 
to  bail  him  he  would  not  yield. 

•\  3.  Characterized  by  or  showing  design  or  pur- 
I    pose  :   intentional,  designed,  purposed,  voluntary. 

1629  N.  CAKPiiNTER  Achit.  8  It  was  the  part  of  a  shame- 
U>st;  Cham  to  bee  an  industrious  spectator  of  his  fathers 
nakedncsse.  1652  J.  WRIGHT  tr.  Camus  Nature  s  Paradox 
290  By  industrious  excuses  (purposely  invented)  hee  had 
sharptn'd  the  desire  of  his  Auditours.  1654  H.  L'Esi  KANGE 
Chas.  I  (1655)  183  Some  there  are  suspect  this  mistake  to 
'•een  not  involuntary  but  industrious  in  him.  1668 
J  I.  MOKE  Div.  Dial.  (J.),  The  industrious  perforation  of  the 
tendons  of  the  second  joints  t,f  |UIL;I-I>  and  UJL-S,  draw  the 
tendons  of  the  third  joints  through.  1691  T.  H[AI.K]  Ace. 
•m-enf.  90  An  industrious  <  hnission.  .of  the  Principal 
Point  of  Care.  1817  G.  S.  FABKH  Eight  Dissert.  <i?.45)  I. 
269  His  [Elijah's]  industrious  affectation  of  the  wilderness. 
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4.  Characterized  by  or  showing  assiduous  and 
steady  work;    full  of  work;    diligent,  laborious, 
hard-working.     (The  prevailing  sense.) 

159I  ^I'tNstR  Muiofiotmos  122  Who  beeing..more  indus- 
trious, gathered  more  store  Uf  the  fields  honour  than  the 
others  best.  1611  BIBLE  i  Kings  xi.  28  Solomon  seeing  the 
young  man  that  he  was  industrious  [warg:,  Hcb.  did  worke]. 
1683  ROBINSON  in  Rays  Corr.  (1848)  132  We  have  been 
very  industrious  since  our  coming  to  Paris.  1725  DE  FOE 
I'oy.  round  ',1  'orld  \  1840}  263  Soil  well  cultivated  by  the 
poor  industrious  Chilians.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  290  Indus- 
trious habits  in  each  bosom  reign.  1782  COWPER  Heroism 
60,  Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees  . .  Plies  all  the 
smews  of  industrious  toil.  1864  J.  WALKER  Faithf.  Ministry 
207  The  most  pious  man  ought  to  be  the  most  industrious. 
1892  JAS.  BROWN  .SVrw,  207  Industrious  poverty  becomes  a 
nobler  thing  than  idle  wealth. 

5.  ---  LNTJUBTBIAL  a.  rare. 

1825  McCuLLocn  Pol.  Econ.  Introd.  45  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  industrious  undertakings.  1845—  Taxation  11. 
y.  (1852)  207  Such  improvements.. in  the  arts  as  will  enable 
industrious  undertakings  to  be  carried  on  with  a  much  less 
expenditure  of  fuel. 

Industriously  jnclw-striasli;,  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  an  industrious  manner. 

f  1.  \Vith  intelligent  or  skilful  work  ;  skilfully, 
cleverly,  ingeniously.  Obs. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  851  The  noble  Pamphila  .. 
Habillimentis  royall  fotinde  out  industriously.  1647  W. 
BROWNE  tr.  Polexander  i.  26  The  first  part  was  full  of  little 
Chambers,  so  industriously  built  that  they  seemed  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  Rocke  it  selfe.  IHd.  28  The  seeling  was  of  a 
hollow  mirror,  made  of  many  Venice  glasses,  so  industriously 
joyned  together,  that  [etc.]. 

2.  With  painstaking  work  ;  carefully,  studiously, 
zealously,  persistently  ;  often  in  bad  sense  :  with 
evil  pertinacity. 

1575-85  ABF.  SANDYS  Serin.  (Parker  Soc.)  212  Let  us  cast  off 
all  hinderances,  and  strive  industriously  unto  that  salvation 
which  is  set  before  us.  1670  CLARENDON  Contempl.  Ps. 
Tracts  (1727)  608  The  rankest  pleasures  which  are  industri- 
ously applied  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  1709 
ADDISON  Tatter  No.  96  r  3  It  has  been  industriously  given 
out.  .that  John  Partridge  is  dead.  Ibid.  *•}  Several  have  in- 
dustriously spread  abroad,  That  I  am  in  Partnership  with 
Charles  Lilly.  1716  S.  SEW  ALL  Diary  5  Oct.  (1882)  III,  105 
Govr.,  Lt.  Gpvr.  laid  their  hands  on  the  Bible,  and  kiss'd  it 
very  industriously.  1796  MORSE  Amcr.  Geog.  II.  437  A 
notion  industriously  propagated  by  the  Romish  clergy.  1871 
MORLEY  Voltaire  (18861  8  Industriously  shouting  the  cry  of 
a  church.  18813  GiUKMIB  Mongols  xviii.  212  In  the  act  of 
disrobing,  prayers  are  said  most  industriously. 

f  3.  Of  set  purpose ;  with  design  ;  intentionally, 
designedly.  (  =  L.  de  industria.)  Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  IVint.  T.  i.  ii.  256  If  industriously  I  play'd 
the  Foole,  it  was  my  negligence,  Not  weighing  well  the  end. 
1642  Ho  WELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.i  30  But  here,  shee  seemes  to 
have  industriously,  and  of  set  purpose  studied  it.  1674  T. 
TUKNOR  Case  Bankers  <y  Creditors  Concl.  33  There  be  many 
things  which  possibly  I  have  forgot,  and  .some  things  which 
I  have  perhaps  industriously  omitted.  1774  J.  BRYANT 
Mythol.  II.  431  His  horns  are  industriously  so  placed  as  to 
form  two  lunettes.  1816  G.  S.  FABER  Grig.  Pagan  Idolatry 
III.  244  The  three  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been  industri- 
ously built  upon  the  first  hill  between  Cairo  and  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

4.  \Vith  steady  application  to  work  ;  diligently, 
assiduously,  laboriously. 

1611  COTGR.  Industriensemcntt  industriously;  diligently 
..laboriously.  1663  COWI.EY  Verses  fy  Ess.,  Ode  Orindas 
Poems,  But  thou  industriously  hast  sow'd  and  till'dThe  fair, 
and  fruitful  field.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunt.  Pref.  (1788)  10 
If  he..chuses  to  be  idly  busy  rather  than  industriously  so. 
1859  SMILES  Self-Help  h.  41  He  worked  away  industriously 
employing  a  few  hands. 

Inchrstriousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  industrious:  =  INDUSTRY  3. 

1591  SAYII.E  Tacitus,  Hist.  n.xc.  106 Extolling  his  own  in- 
dustriousness  and  temperancy.  1619  SCLATER  Exp.  2  Tkcss. 
(1630)  393  The  Pismire  can  teach  the  Sluggard  prouidence, 
and  indastriousnesse.  1818  HAI.LAM  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II. 
269  The  characteristic  independence  and  industriousness 
of  our  nation.  1881  H.  SPENCER  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly 
Nov.  i  Industrialism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  industri- 
otuaeu. 

t  IndU'StrOUS,  a.  Obs.  Rare.  Variant  of 
INDUSTRIOUS.  So  f  Indu-strously  adv. 

1606  G.  WfooDCOCKE]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  84  b,  Painefull  and 
industrous  souldiors.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  iv.  214  The 
Second  to  the  Third  is  like  industrous.  And  as  degreed,  'tis 
more  and  more  illustrous.  1721  I.ond.  Ga:^.  Nu.  5932/2  All 
whi<  h  . .  were  industrously  set  on  Fire. 

Industry  fi'nd»stri).  fa.  F.  inditstrie  (i4th  c.\ 
or  ad.  L.  industry*  diligence,  'avertue  comprc- 
hendynge  bothc  study  and  diligence*  (Elyot  />/V/. 

1538).] 

fl.  Intelligent  or  clever  working;  skill,  inge- 
nuity, dexterity,  or  cleverness  in  doing  anything. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  i.  xiii.  £1533  7  IN  S:\ynge  that  the  fore- 
sayd  hote  bathes  were  made  by  the  industry e,  or  made  of  the 
industry  of  lulioscesar.  1531  Ki.y<>i  Gw.  \.  .\\iii,  Irnlu>ti-i<; 
hath  nat  ben  so  longe  tyme  used  in  ttu 

Prouidence  ;  wherfore  it  is  the  more  str:uinj;e,  and  requireth 
the  more  plaine  exposition.  It  i 

witt1.1  and  experience,  by  the  whiche  a  man  peiceyueth 
quickly,  inuenteth  fresshly,  and  counsayleth  spedily.  <,  1566 
J.  ALDAV  tr.  Ut^iyt-tMaus  Thcat.  \i\>ri<l  C  viij,  With  whin 
Industrie  do  they  [ants]  make  theyr  little  holes,  of  the  whii  h 
the  comming  in  is  not  .straight,  f< 

come  not  in.  Ibid.  Dijb,  The  Cuckowe.  .[has]  the  Industrie 
to  esjn  ,  and  there 

layth  hir  eg^es.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillcnit'au's  l<'r.  Chirur^. 
12  b/i  There  is  a  certayne  industrye  in  the  depresuoOG  of 
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the  trepane.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  521  (They) 
have  no  ..  weapons,  but  ccrtame  swords:  and  are  without 
all  industry  for  fishing  and  navigation. 

f  2.  An  application  of  skill,  cleverness,  or  craft ; 
a  device,  contrivance  ;  a  crafty  expedient.  Obs. 

CI477CAXTON  ?"?<»*  93  b,  I  shal  deliuere  to  him  the  In- 
dustrie and  teche  him  how  he  shal  wynne  the  flees  of  golde. 
1555  KHKN  Decades  84  Nature  was  not  sollicitate  to  brynge 
furthe  suche  greate  fluds  by  this  so  Mnaule  industry.  1560 
WHITKHORNI;  .h-tc  /Krtrra  (1588)  04  The  first  Industrie  is,  to 
make  the  walles  crooked,  and  full  of  tourninges,  and  of 
receiptes.  1596  DAI.KVMI-LK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vu.  33 
Sche,  as  was  reported,  Middenlie  thairefter  dies,  be  industry 
of  the  souernour.  1613  PUKCHAS  rifgriwagi'  (1614)  885  To 
make  the  Computation  of  their  yeere  certalne,  they  used 
this  industrie.  1621  BURTON  Amit.  Mel.  11.  i.  n.  (1651)  222 
All  the  physick  we  can  use,  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no 
purpose  without  calling  upon  God. 

3.  Diligence  or  assiduity  in   the  performance  of 
any  task,  or  in  any  effort ;  close  and  steady  appli- 
cation to  the  business  in  hand  ;  exertion,  effort. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  in.  xxiii,  That  slouthe  and  dulnesse 
beynge  plucked  from  them  by  Industrie,  they  be  induced 
unto  the  continuall  actu.  1576  GASCOIGNE  Steele  Gl.  Ded. 
(Arb.)  44  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  proue  that  by 
industrie  and  diligence  any  perfection  may  be  attained. 
1681  LUTTRELI.  BrtefRtl.  (1857!  I.  62  It  consumed  but  one 
house,  l>eing  quenched  by  the  great  industry  of  the  people. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  II.  x.  416  A  story,  kept  up  for  some 
days  with  great  industry.  1792  A  need.  IV.  Pitt  I.  j,  3  The 
present  publication  is  the  effect  of  industry,  not  of  ability. 
1863  FROUDE  Hist.  Etig.  VIII.  91  In  a  few  well  chosen 
sentences  she  complimented  the  students  on  their  industry. 

4.  Systematic  work  or  labour;  habitual  employ- 
ment in  some  useful  work,  now  esp.  in  the  produc- 
tive arts  or  manufactures.     (This,  with  5,  is  the 
prevalent  sense.) 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb,  in.  vi.  31  The  sweat  of  industry  would 
dry,  and  dye  But  for  the  end  it  workes  too.  1699  DAMPIER 
yoy.  II.  i.  141  Those  who  can  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing 
besides  drudgery,  live  well  enough  by  their  industry.  1764 
BURN  Poor  Laws  151  A  man  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
trade  of  begging,  will  never,  unless  compelled,  fall  to  in- 
dustry. 1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.^N.  \\.  hi.  (1869)  II.  338 
The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  are 
much  greater  in  proportion  . .  than  they  were  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  1843  CARLVLE  Past  fy  Pr,  iv.  iv,  The  Leaders 
of  Industry . .  are  virtually  the  Captains  of  the  World.  1863 
FAWCETT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  v.  198  When  industry  is  conducted  by 
other  combinations  than  those  of  employers  and  employed. 
b.  House  of  industry^  a  workhouse.  School 
(f  College}  of  industry ,  a  school  in  which  various 
industrial  occupations  are  taught ;  an  industrial 
school. 

1696  J.  BELLERS  (title)  Proposals  for  raising  a  College  of 
Industry  for  all  useful  Trades  and  Husbandry.  1773  R. 
POTTER  (title)  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws,  on  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Poor,  and  on  Houses  of  Industry.  1782 
Phil.  Trans,  LXXII.  366  In  the  month  of  June,  1777, 
several  years  after  the  House  of  Industry  had  been  built. 
1789  -title)  Plan  of  the  Sunday  Schools  and  School  of  In- 
dustry established  in  the  City  of  Bath.  1882  MRS.  PITMAN 
Mission  L.  Greece  $•  Pal,  68  She  said  that  she  was  most  of 
all  pleased  with  the  school  of  industry,  because  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  poor. 

5.  A  particular  form   or   branch   of  productive 
labour ;  a  trade  or  manufacture. 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystitaus  Tkeat.  World  C  iv  b, 
Spinners  or  Spiders  . .  have  a  much  better  grace  . .  in  their 
industries,  for  there  is  no  knots  in  their  workings,  nor  wast. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  tr.  Ovid's  filet,  n.  (1626)  32  The  Thunderer 
then,  .finding  nothing  there  by  fire  decay' d  ;  He  Earth,  and 
humane  industries  suruay'd.  1741  JOHNSON  Debates  Part. 
(1787)  I.  278  To  maintain  themselves  by  a  more  honest  and 
useful  industry.  1844  DISRAELI  Coningsby  n.  i,  The  rights 
and  properties  of  our  national  industries.  1883  AtkgHtntm 
8  Sept.  309/2  An  industry  that  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
United  States  concerned  in  the  production  of  galvanised 
iron  cornices  for  architectural  purposes.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS 
Mod.  Persia  36  >  They  knit  socks  as  long  as  daylight  lasts  ; 
some  widows  even  maintain  a  family  by  this  industry. 

f0.  Of  industry,  on  purpose,  intentionally  (after 
L.  de  or  ex  indtt  stria).  Obs.  rare. 

1613  CHAPMAN  Revenge  Bussy  D* Ambois  u.  D  ija,  Rpmes 
Brutus  is  reuiu'd  in  him,  Whom  hee  of  industry  doth  imitate. 
Ibid.  in.  Fijb,  When  Homer  made  Achilles  passionate, 
. .  He  did  compose  it  all  of  industrie,  To  let  men  see,  that 
[etc.].  1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  4  A  dUsembfd  piety 
fain'd  of  industry  to  begett  new  discord. 

Hence  I'ndustrying  [-ING1],  practice  of  an  in- 
dustry. non(c.-~i*d. 

1865  CARLYLE  l-'rcdk.  Of.  xvin.  v.  (1872)  VII.  182  An  eye- 
sorrow,  they,  with  their  commerce,  their  weavings  and  in- 
dustryings,  to  Austrian  Papists,  who  cannot  weave  or  trade. 

t Indtt'te,  ppl*  ft,  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  in- 
djlt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  inducre  :  see  EXDPE.]  Clothed, 
endued. 

c  1450  Cor'.  Myst.  xxi.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  204  Clothe  the  in 
clennes,  with  vcrtu  be  indute. 

t  Indu-tion.  ?  Endowment  (f.  INDUE  =  EfTDOfl  . 

1580  LYLY  Euphucs  Fiv,  They  [bees]  vse  as  great  wit  by 
indution.and  Arte  by  workmanship, as  euer  man  hath  or  can. 

Indutive  <jndi«*iiv),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  /;«//?/-, 
ppl.  stem  of  induZre  .see  next  +  -IVE.]  Of  seeds  : 
Having  the  usual  integument  or  covering  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1886). 

lHnduvi»(mdi«-vi,r),^.//.  Bot.  [L.  t'n>- 
clothes,  clothing,  t.indufrc  to  put  on.]   (Sec*;, 

1835    LlNDl.KY  A//-  ::;i   '•  '-'-I-'    'lhi:    ""I" 

mains  of  leaves  which  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem 
cannot  fall  off  but  decay  upon  it  have  been  called . .  imluvia,-, 
the  part  so  covered  is  said  to  be  induviate. 
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Hence  Indu  vial,  <i   Hot, 

1855  MAVNI  .,   ludn-'iati 

U-l,  tu  a  calyx   when  it   i 

duviaL 

Indu-viate,  a.  Bot.  [f.  ]ircc.  +  -ATK-.J 
Clothed  with  imluvirc  (q.v.). 

•835  [see  INDUVI*.].  1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  I.fx.  1870 
BENTUV  /<<>f.  i27The  stem  is  said  to  be  imkm 

Induyr(e,  obs.  form  of  ENIH 
Indw,  obs.  form  of  KMM  )  ,  I  inDOW. 
c  1440  rrnn:p.  /•,!>--•.  ?f<i   •  Indwyn,  and  yeve  warysone, 
doto.     Ibid.,  Indwynge,  dvtiici*. 

Indwell  (i:n,dwe-l),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  in- 
dwelt. [f.  IN-  l  +  DWELL  ;  in  Wyclif  rendering 
L.  inhabitant 

1.  trans.  To  dwell  in,  inhabit,  occupy  as  a  dwell- 
ing ;  also  _/?£•.     To  live  in,  occupy,  or  possess,  as 
a  spirit  or  principle  may  inhabit  a  body. 

1382  WVCI.IF  Ps.  xxxvi[i).  3  Hope  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
goodnesse  ;  and  indwelle  thou  [Vulg.  inhabitii\  the  erthe. 
17.  .  Inttiibter  s  Raul  in  HerdCW/*c/.  Sc.  Songs  (1776)  II.  46 
We  aw  him  nought  but  a  grey  groat,  The  ofTring  for  the  house 
we  in-dwell.  1839  BAILEY  Fcstiis  xiii.  (1848)  120  1 
clouds  Indwelt  by  warrior  souls.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases 
I.  94  The  Intelligence  which  indwelleth  the  whole  of  tiling. 
1882  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Logic  ft  Life  (1885)  124  The  body 
..which  man's  spirit  takes  and  inhabits,  -and  indwells. 

2.  iiiti:  To  dwell,  abide,  have  one's  abode  (in). 


1382  YVvcLlF  Job  x.  22  Wher  shadewe  of  deth,  and  noon 
order,  but  fulli  indwellith  euere  durende  orrour.  1649 
_ROBKRTS  Clavis  RiH.  Introd.  ii.  31  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
indwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdome.  Not  be,  but  dwell 
with  you  :  not  dwell  wit  ft  yoit,  but  dwell  in  yon,  yea  in- 
dwell  in  you.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  Introd.  (1862)  37  He  is 
not  asking  for  a  power  not  indwelling  in  Him.  1801  J.  G. 
SHEPPARU  Fall  Rome  xiii.  692  The  secret  principle  of  life 
indwelling  in  its  formal  type. 

Hence  I'ndwelt///.  a.  (the  pa.  pple.  is  itulwe'lt). 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ii.  (1864)  IX.  56  The  Holy 
Ghost  became  a  Dove,  not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  constantly 
indwelt  form. 

Indweller,  in-dweller  (i-n,dwe:fcj).  [f.  IN 
adv.  1  1  e  +  DWELLER  :  cf.  prec.  In  Wyclif  ren- 
dering L.  iiihabitans,  inhabitdtor^\ 

One  who  dwells  or  lives  in  a  place  ;  an  inhabi- 
tant. Alsoyf^. 

1382  WYCLIF  /V.  xxxii[i).  8  Of  hym  forsothe  first  ben  to- 
gidere  moued  alle  the  indwelleris  the  world  [Vulg.  omncs 
itihabitantes  orban\  —  Zeph.  ii.  5  Y  shal  distruye  thee, 
so  that  an  yndweller  be  not  [Vulg.  vt  tiott  sit  inhabitator}. 
1535  COVEKDALE  2  Citron,  xx.  2O  Herken  vnto  me  O  luda, 
&  ye  indwellers  of  lerusalem.  1593  Interl.  Droichis  Pt. 
Play  22  in  Dunbar  '  s  Poems  (1893)  315  Prowest,  baillies,  offi- 
ceris,  And  honerable  induellaris,  Marchandis  and  famiiiaris 
Of  all  this  fair  towne.  1608-33  Br.  HALL  Occas.  Mtdit. 
§  no  A  house  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  indweller. 
1618  E.  ELTON  Rom.  vii.(i622)  351  The  corruption  of  nature 
.  .  is  still  an  in-dweller  in  them.  1855  PL'SEY  Doctr.  Real 
Presence  Note  S.  84  We  may  receive  the  good  Lord  as  our 
indweller.  1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxvii. 
54  If  France  could  .  .  with  the  assent  of  the  in-dwellers, 
rejoin  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

b.  A  mere  resident  ;  a  sojourner. 

1535  COVERDALE  Gen,  xxiii.  4,  I  am  a  straunger  and  an 
indweller  amonge  you.  1826  SCOTT  Jml.  20  June,  I  have 
been  so  long  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  now  an  indweller  only. 
1835  J.  P.  KF.NNKDY  Horse  Shoe  R.  xiii.  (1860)  150  He  was 
an  in-dweller  at  the  homestead. 

Indwelling  (i'ndwe-lirj\  iibl.  sl>.  [f.  IN  adv. 
1  1  c  +  DWELLING  vbl.  sb.  \  cf.  INDWELL  v.  In  Wy- 
clif rendering  L.  iiihabilatio."\  The  action  of 
dwelling  in  a  place  ;  residence.  Usually  fig.  :  esp. 
The  abiding  of  God  or  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the 
heart  or  soul. 

138*  WYCLIF  H'isti.  ix.  15  Ertheli  indwelling  [Vulg.  in. 
hatitatio]  presseth  doun  the  wit.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kcfr.  in. 
ii.  282  Indwelling  is  no  more  than  an  vsing.  1675  TRAHKKNK 
Chr.  Ethics  133  By  the  indwelling  of  God  all  objects  are  in- 
fused, and  contained  within.  1680  T.  LAWSON  MJtc  into 
Treas.  18  Her  Voice,  her  Prayers,  her  Praises,  arising  from 
Divine  indwellings.  1848  R.  I.WiL»ERFOKcE/«<r<ir«a//OTi  xi. 
(1852)  275  This  passage  .  .  they  interpreted  of  an  immediate 
in-dwelling  of  Godhead  in  the  whole  body  of  mankind.  1887 
J.  S.  BANKS  Chr.  Doctr.  n.  iv.  210  Sin  in  its  guilt  and  in- 
dwelling is  defilement. 

I-ndwe:lling,  in-dwelling,  ///.  a.  [i.  Ix 
adv.  1  1  a  +  DWKLLIXH  ///.  a.]  That  dwells  within, 
inhabits,  occupies,  or  possesses.  Usually  Jig. 

14..  Chalmirlaiii  Ayr  i.  in  .SV.  Sial.  I,  Alswele  induel- 
lande  as  furlh  duclland.  1646  P.  BI-LKEI.I..V  Cosf. 
319  It  was  not  any  indwelling  power  within  themselves,  by 
whi.-h  they  did  them[those  great  works).  1799  HAN.  MORE 
/•'em.  Kduc.  (ed.  4)  I.  264  So  religion  is  not  an  occasional  .1*  t. 
but  an  indwelling  principle.  -from  which  indeed  cv.iy.-ut 
derives  nil  its  life.  1880  Iv  WHIM  7  An  a^u. 

ance..of  the    indwelling    presence    of  God.       1885  (  J 
Myths  .V  f'r.  II.  vi.  180  The  patient  is  ke]it  without  food  so 
as  to  starve  out  the  indwelling  enemy. 

Hence  Indwe-Uingness.thequality  of  indwelling. 

f  Indwir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENDM 

1571  ,S,;/;V.  1'ivns  Reform,  xxvii.  50  Thatt  freii 

laiu^l  will  indwii. 

1  Indy,  Indie.   C'At.     [ad.  L.  India:  cf.  Italy. 
Sicily,  (lerinany,   Tustany,  etc.     The  pi.   Ixi" 
q.v.,'  is  still  in  use.]    --IxniA.     Also  attrih. 

8  ,  ,  of  Indie. 

1599  HAKLUVI   I'm:  II.  II.     I  Th«  Indie  writers  make  men 
lion  of  s'.imli  i"   lllis  "••>n(l-     l647  H.  M 

i'8i  Indie,  Kgypt,  Aiabie. 


INE. 

b.  Indy  blue,  t 
1509  H 

•  Ivet,  al  of  Itn! 

"'S1?    Si  'phyre  of 

nuayned  with  indy 

Indycyble,  IndyfFerency,  Indygence,  In- 
dygn,  etc.:  see  IxiMiim.F.,  etc. 

tl'ne,  piep.    Obs.     [An  early  Ml 
lound  in  soutliem  dialects  from  • 
still  in  regular  list  in  Ki-ntish.  ' 
tion  :  see  below.]    --=l!f  prep.,  \\, 

'  "75  Lamb.  Horn.   ; 

cubruche  and  me  glutenerie  and  inc  man 
Of  ilcue  s]Rk  urc  drihlen  inc  \>e  hali  godsjiel.     //•;,/.  75  His 
hahe  fif  wunden  bahe  | 

.7.    Hom.   185   Ine  be   lend  a  1225 

Ancr.  K.  20  Hwen  ?e  vesteS  ine  wini 
54  per  heo  lei  me  pristine.     Ibid  (u  Spell 
chunge  beoO  ine  muAe  bpSe,  ase  sihSe  Ls  ioen  i-i,.n.      a  1215 
Juliana  12  As  |>eo  (>et  ine  godd  hire  hope  hefde.     a  1250 
<W,y  A'iy^.96iThe)hitlx>rulini::i'   Ibine.       1250  Meld. 
Maregrete  xhx,  Hef  up  bi  fot  a  liltel,  ^at  ine  in  f 
stond.     c  1315  SHOKEHAM  7  Godes  body  ine  forme  of  bred. 
IHd.  146  Fojeles,  fisches  ine  the  depe.     1340  Aytnk.  7  fe 
ilke  bet  dispendcb  ^ane  zonday.  .inc  zenne  . 
and  in  obre  zennes  aye  (ind.     l(:i,i.  1(7  [><•  ^:ll.L[n:lIldrc  J>et 
leueb  ine  he  ucre.  Ibid.  220  pet  cbilil  '  is  yejcbe, 

he  hit  wyle  healde  ine  his  elde.    I  Hit.  262  Yblisstd  fou  me 
wymen. 

b.  In  sense  '  INTO  '. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.  143  pe  heoene,  be  erites. .  sculen  beon 
iwaroen  ine  eche  pine,  c  1315  SHOREHAM  6  That  man  ne 
falle  ine  wanhope.  c  i-yytAyenb.  25  pis  hire  todelb  inc  bry. 
Ibid.  185  pe  angel  ..bet  com  ine  erbe,  be  uor  to  rede. 

*i  In  northern  dialects,  and  in  later  use,  ine,  ynt 
appear  to  be  only  scribal  variants  of  IN,  yn,  prep. 
or  adv. 

a  1300  Cnrsor  M.  941  (Giitt.)  Yon  tre  |>at  lijf  was  inc 
\Cott.  bat  lijf  es  inj.  Ibid.  9674  (G<>lt.)  Noe.  .in  bat  schipp 
allone  was  ine,  c  1400  Yluaine  fy  Ga-.v.  760  A  pot  with  riche 
wine,  And  a  pece  to  fil  it  yne. 

[A",J//.  In  the  (Halt-its  in  which  it  occurs,  ine  is  the  regular 
word  for  in  preposition.  The  12-ijth  c.  documents  in  which 
it  is  used  have  also  /  in  the  connexions  />V,  ij>cn,  if>is,  ifret, 
i  fine,  etc,  ;  but  these  do  not  appear  in  th<'  Ayfnbitt  14th  c. 
Ine  has  been  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  prep.  IN  with  an 
inorganic  e,  and  as  a  weakened  or  simplified  form  of  INNE  ; 
there  are  difficulties,  historical  or  phonetic,  in  cither  view, 
though  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  less  objcai..ii:il'!>--.  I':nc 
and  ine  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Lambeth  Homilies.) 

-ine,  suffix^,  forming  adjs.,  repr.  L.  -imis,  -iita, 
-ilium,  added  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  mate- 
rial things,  and  to  some  other  words,  with  the  sense 
'of  or  'pertaining  to',  'of  the  nature  of,  repre- 
sented in  Fr.  by  -in  masc.,  -ine  fern.,  in  Eng.  now 
'  usually  by  -ine,  formerly  and  still  exceptionally  by 
-in.  Examples  are  L.  adulterinus  adulterine,  aii- 
serintis  anserine,  asininiis  asinine,  caninus  canine, 
divlnus  A\\me,fcmiiiiiins  feminine,  gctniinus  gen- 
uine, tlbertintu  libertine,  marinus  marine,  rnascu- 
Itntis  masculine,  siipinus  supine ;  in  some  cases 
with  blending  of  a  previous  suffix,  as  clandestinus 
clandestine,  iutestinus  intestine,  matutiniis  matu- 
tine,  vesferttnus  vespertine.  Also  from  proper 
names,  as  Alfiims  Alpine,  Capitltinus  Cajiitolinc, 
Lattnus  Latin  (formerly  Latine),  Saturninus 
Saturnine,  Tareiitinus  Tarentine.  On  the  pattern 
of  these,  adjs.  have  continued  to  be  freely  formed 
in  the  Romanic  langs.  and  in  English,  ns  in  .  1. \vrin,-, 
Caroline,  Florentine,  Socotrinc,  and  the  tt-i 
tion  is  now  greatly  used  in  Natural  1  listen',  in 
forming  adjs.,  with  or  without  L.  type,  on  the  names 
of  genera,  as  acarine,  accifitrine,  bovint,  caprine, 
equine,  feline,  hystricine,  murine,  p(iss,-rin,-.  In 
these  Natural  History  adjs.  the  pronunciation  is 
(-sin),  usually  unstressed  ;  but  in  ether  words  it  is 
very  various,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  word  has  been  in  English,  the  channel  through 


leonine,  alkaline  ^-ain  ,  and  see  the  history  of  the 
individual  words. 

-ine,  siiffijc  -,  forming  ndjs.  <  - .  a.  ( i 

-11/05,  from  names  of  minerals,  plants. 
few  words)  of  L.  origin,  having,  in  Romanic  and 
Eng.,  the  same  sense  and  the  same  forms,  as  -INK  '  ; 
as  adamantin-us  adamantine,  niiifl/iystinus  ame- 
llnstine,  ioralliiius  coralline,  fifstallinus  . 
line,  hyacintlnniis  hvacinthine.  pi-i>tinus  \ 
The  et\mological  ;  '  pronunciation  is 

f-in  ,  e!g.  ij'ii'stin'  ""m  tne 

spelling  -/»t',  and  the  attraction  of  woids  in  -INE  ', 
there  is  i  ig  tendency  lo  lengthen  the  ;'  in 

ciystallinc  i-.)in',  etc. 

-ine,  suffix  3,  forming  ll 
Gr.  -«•>/.  Miinine  titli 

i  roine.    \\  it 

„•/!"«,    I  Hi.  mciik- 

,:l!ix  ol  which    is  oiig.  the  same  as 
'-KN^  t),  ha\! 
Eng.,  as  lai: 


-INE. 

-ine,  suffix*,  forming  sbs.,  repr.  F.  -toe  -in  . 
L.  -liia  (-/«;«),  in  origin  identical  with  -INE'.  In 
L.,  -ina  formed  feminine  abstracts  from  verbs,  as 
rapina  rapine,  ruina  ruin,  and  from  agent-nouns, 
as  disdpllna  discipline,  doctrina  doctrine,  medicina 
medicine;  also  sbs.  from  other  sources,  as  fa ;cina 
fascine,  resina  resin,  firtna  urine.  The  adjs.  in 
-inns,  -ina  were  also  used  snbst.,  as  in  conciiblnus, 
-ina  concubine,  lupinus  lupine,  and  esp.  in  proper 
names,  as  Antoninus  Antonine,  Augiistinns  Augus- 
tine, Constantinus  Constantine,  Crispinus  Crispin, 
Jitstinus  Justin,  Agripplna,  Constdntina,  etc.  The 
English  form  of  those  in  -ina  (through  Fr.,  or  on 
the  Fr.  type)  is  -ine,  occasionally  in  early  words 
reduced  to  -in ;  those  in  -inus  give  F.  and  Eng.  -in, 
but  in  Eng.  often  -ine. 

Formations  of  this  type  were  multiplied  in  late  L. 
and  Romanic,  e.g.  famina  famine,  F.  routine  ;  in 
Romanic  this  suffix  (It.,  Sp.  -ina,  -ina,  F.  -in,  -ine) 
is  greatly  used  in  forming  names  of  derived  sub- 
stances, similative  appellations,  diminutives,  etc. 
Many  of  these  have  come  into  English,  in  the  F. 
form  -ine  (-?n),  which  has  consequently  become 
a  formative  element,  freely  used  in  forming  the 
names  of  derivative  products,  and  of  things  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from,  resemble,  imitate,  or 
commemorate  those  from  which  they  are  named, 
and  thus  in  the  trade-names  of  new  varieties  of 
fabrics,  cosmetics,  patent  medicines,  and  proprie- 
tary articles  generally,  e.g.  dentint,  osseine,  nec- 
tarine, brilliantinc,  grena<tine,  albertine,  victorine, 
etc.  Feminine  personal  names  of  Romanic  origin 
in  -ina.  sometimes  retain  that  form,  but  often  take 
•ine  (-in  or  -rn)  after  Fr.,  as  Caroline,  Catherine, 
Ernestine,  Josephine. 

-ine,  suffix'',  Chem.,  in  origin  an  offshoot  of 
-INE  4,  as  occurring  in  the  names  of  some  derived 
substances :  see  GELATIN,  -INE.  At  first  used  un- 
systematically  in  forming  names  of  extractive 
principles  and  chemical  derivatives  of  various  kinds; 
also,  in  the  English  names  given  early  in  the  i  Qth 
century  to  the  four  elements  chlorine,  fluorine, 
iodine,  bromine  (in  F.  chlore,  fluor,  iode,  drome). 
In  all  these,  but  especially  in  the  names  of  ex- 
tractive principles,  the  ending  -ine  was  by  some 
reduced  to  -in,  thus  gelatine  or  gelatin,  aconitinc 
or  aconitin,  chlorine  or  chlorin.  In  recent  system- 
atic nomenclature  the  two  forms  have  been 
differentiated,  -ine  being  now  used  (i)  in  forming 
names  ofalkaloidsand  basic  substances,  as  aconitinc, 
cocaine,  nicotine,  strychnine,  etc.,  which  are  thus 
distinguished  from  names  of  neutral  substances, 
proteids,  etc.,  in  -in  (see  -IN  l) ;  and  (2)  in 
Hofmann's  systematic  names  of  hydrocarbons  of 
the  form  CnHm_j,  as  ethim  or  acetylene,  C2H2, 
propine  or  allylene,  C3H4,  etc.  These  latter  are 
not  much  used.  In  the  names  of  the  elements, 
and  some  other  substances,  not  belonging  to  any 
of  the  classes  named,  -ine  is  retained  (though 
chlorin,  fluorin,  etc.,  appear  in  some  American 
books).  In  popular  and  commercial  use,  the 
ending  -ine  is  still  current  in  the  names  of  some 
substances  for  which  systematic  nomenclature 
requires  -in  :  see  -IN  l. 

-ine  has  been  used  by  some  authors  to  form  the 
names  of  minerals ;  but  in  later  systematic  use,  esp. 
by  Dana,  this  is  changed,  in  names  of  species,  into 
-ite  ;  thus  cltalcosine,  erythrine,  in  Dana  chalcocite, 
erythrile. 

Inearth  (inauh),  v.  [f.  IN-  l  +  EARTH  sb. 
Cf.  med.L.  interriire,  F.  enterrer."\ 

1.  trans.  To  bury  in  the  earth,  to  inter.    Chiefly 
poetical. 

1801  SOUTHEY  T/iaJaia  i.  xxii.  2oTheEthiop.  .Detectsthc 
ebony  ..  deep-inearth'd.  1805  —  .Madoc  hi.  Poet.  Wks. 
(1853)  320/2  Refusing  rest,  Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground 
mearth'd  My  poor  lost  brother.  1849  H.  M  AYO  Pop.  Superst. 
(1851)  54  The  body. .that  had  been  rudely  inearthed  after 
violent  death.  1880  Coxttmp.  Re-.'.  Mar.  431  The  Founder 
and  his  mate  Were  here  inearthed. 

2.  To  render  '  earthy '  or  earthly,   rare. 

1863  PUSEY  Oxford  Lenten  Scrtii.  ix.  12  What  in  us  w.ts 
lofty,  lowered  :  what  was  in  the  image  of  the  heavenly  in- 
outhed. 

Ineaw,  var.  form  of  ENEVV  v.,  Obs. 

Inebriacy  (inrlniasi  .  rare.  [f.  INEBRIATE  a. : 
see  -ACY.]  The  condition  of  an  inebriate  ;  the 
habit  of  drunkenness. 

1876  CMttiau  Union  27  Dec.  (Cent.',  No  faith  in  any 
remedy  for^inebriacy.  except  as  an  aid  to  . .  strong  purpose. 

Inebriant  (inrbriant),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  I,,  iii- 
ekriant-ein,  pres.  pple.  of  inebriare  to  INEBIII 
Cf.  OF.   inebriant  (I5th  c.   in  Godef.).]     a.  adj. 
That  inebriates  ;  intoxicating,     b.  sb.  An  inebriat- 
ing substance  or  agent ;  an  intoxicant. 

1819  PoHtaU'eia  s.v.,  Inebrianls  . .  are  properly  divided 
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into  native  and  artificial.  1828  WEBSIER,  Inel'rianl, 
intoxicating.  _  1859  R.  !•'.  BURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrul. 
Geog.  Sec.  XXIX.  224  The  favourite  inebriant  is  tembo  or 
palm-toddy.  1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Mfii.  III.  435  Among 
the  inebriants  alcohol  may  cause,  .an  intensely  red  colour 
[uf  the  interior  of  the  stomach]. 

Inebriate  (iiu-bri.Vi,  ///.  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
inebriat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  inebriare  :  see  next.] 

A.  ///.  a.  Inebriated, drunken;  intoxicated  (lit. 
andy?^.).     Often  const,  as  pa.  pple. 

1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mom  Perfect.  B  iij,  Peter  as  a  man  in. 
ebryat  in  the  loue  of  god.  1548  UDALL  Krasm.  Par.  Pref. 
5  a,  We  myghte  haue  ben  so  inebriate  wl  our  uneslinuiMe 
felicitie.  Ibid.,  Luke  ix.  98  Thus  spake  Peter  as  a  man 
inebriate  and  made  drounken  with  the  swetenesse  of  this 
vision.  1742  VOLNG  Xt.  Th.  in.  20  Inebriate  at  fair  For- 
tune's fountain-head,  And  reeling  through  the  wilderness 
of  joy.  1805  SOUTHEV  Ball,  cy  Metr.  T.  Poet.  Wks.  VI.  48 
Inebriate  with  the  deep  delight,  Dim  grew  the  Pilgrim's 
swimming  sight.  1844  SIR  \V.  NAPIER  Coiiq.  Scinde  11.  i. 
(1845)  227  Inebriate,  luxurious  Princes. 

B.  sb.  An   intoxicated    person  ;    esp.  a  person, 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  a  habitual  drunkard. 

1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  365  This  vertigo  also 
continues,  when  the  inebriate  lies  in  his  bed,  in  the  dark. 
1864  SIK.  Sc.  Rev.  I.  419  We  learn  that  an  Asylum  for  In- 
ebriates has  been  opened  at  Binghampton.  1898  n'esttn. 
Gaz.  26  Apr.  2/1  When  questions  were  over,  the  Home 
Secretary  introduced  his  Habitual  Inebriates  Bill. 

Inebriate  (in/-bri«'t),  v.  [f.  prec.,  or  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inebriare  to  inebriate,  intoxicate,  f.  in-  (IN-  -) 
••tebriare  to  intoxicate,  f.  ibrius  drunk.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  drunk;    to  intoxicate.     Also 
absol. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  259  Such  stronge  drinkes  as  are  of 
force  to  inebriate.  iSpi  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  152  Sweet  wines 
do  not  so  much  inebriate  and  ouerturne  the  brain,  as  others. 
1744  BERKELEY  Siris  §  217  The  luminous  spirit  lodged  in 
the  native  balsam  of  pines.. is  of  a  nature  so  mild.. as  to 
warm  without  heating,  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate.  1784 
COWPER  Task  iv.  40  While.. the  cups  That  cheer  but  not 
inebriate,  wait  on  each.  1894  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  300  Mr. 
Tasker's  tendency  to  inebriate  himself. 

2.  trans/,  andy?^.    a.  To  intoxicate  in  mind  or 
feeling ;  to  excite  or  stupefy,  as  with  liquor. 

1497  BP.  ALCOCK  Mmu  Perfect.  B  iij,  It  inebriate  them  so 
yt  they  were  made  by  it  oblyvyous  of  all  worldly  things 
1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (Shaks.  Soc.)  13  Securitie  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  which  doth  inebriate  the  mindes  of 
men.  1640  HABINGTON  Cnstara  in.  (Arb.)  128  O  you !  whom 
your  Creators  sight  Inebriates  with  delight !  1640-1  LD  J 
DICBV  Sp.  in  Ho.  Cotiuii.  9  Feb.  I0  Chnsts  discipline  hath 
beene  adulterated,  . .  the  whole  Church  inebriated  by  the 
Prelates.  1728-9  BERKELEY  Serin.  Ram.  viii.  13  Wks.  1871 
IV.  632  Curb. .every  passion,  each  whereof  inebriates  and 
obfuscates  no  less  than  drink  and  meat.  1860  PUSEY  Mitt. 
Proph.  105  A  spiritual  drunkenness,  inebriating  the  soul,  as 
strong  drink  doth  the  body.  1878  DISRAELI  Sf.  28  July, 
A  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of 
his  own  verbosity. 

f  b.  To  refresh  as  with  drink  ;  to  water,  drench, 
moisten.  Obs. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Ps.  Ixiv.  10  [Ixv.  9]  Thou  hast  visited 
the  earth,  and  hast  inebriated  [Vulg.  inebriasti\  it.  1624 
GATAKER  Trausubst.  72  The  Chalice  is  our  Saviours  blood  to 
cleanse  and  inebriate  devout  Soules.  1649  ROBERTS  Clavis 
Bitl.  83  With  bloud  I  will  inebriate  Mine  arrows. 

t 3.  intr.  To  become  intoxicated.   Obs.  rare. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  703  Great  Quantities  of  Fish.. when 
they  come  into  the  Fresh  Water,  do  inebriate  and  turn  vp 
their  Bellies,  So  as  you  may  take  them  with  your  Hand 
[cf.  quot.  4615  in  INEBRIATED  i]. 

Ine'briated,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i.] 

1.  Intoxicated,  drunken. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  29  Fish  of  sundry  kinds  . .  meeting 
with  the  fresh,  as  if  inebriated,  turne  vp  their  bellies,  and  are 
taken.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vii.  196  As  may  be 
observed  in  the  lifting  or  supporting  of  persons  inebriated. 
1839  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (18741  II-  '".  148  To  be  'drunk1  is 
vulgar ;  but  if  a  man  be  simply '  intoxicated '  or '  inebriated  ', 
it  is  comparatively  venial. 

2.  transf.  andy%-. :  see  prec.  2. 

1609  BIBLE  {Douay)  i  Mace.  xvi.  camm.,  To  be  inebriated 
signineth  no  more  but  to  be  replenished  with  drinke  com- 
petently, or  abundantly,  without  excesse.  a  1647  CRASHAW 
W^l.(Grosart)  319  A  sweet  inebriated  extasy.  1830  D'IsKAiai 
Chas.  I,  III.  vii.  154  When  that  genius  becomes  inebriated 
by  the  flattery  it  receives. 

Inebriating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -'.] 
That  inebriates  ;  intoxicating,  lit.  and  _/(;,••. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  /V.  x.viifi].  5  Thou  hast  fatted  my  head 
with  oyle  ;  and  my  chalice  inebriating  how  goodlie  is  it  ! 
1613  Pf  RCHAS  Pilgrimage  vii.  ix.  §  3  (1614)  698  Strong  and 
inebriating  wine.  1748  HARTLEY  Olaerv.  Man  n.  ii.  106  The 
fermenting  and  inebriating  Quality  of  vegetable  Juices.  1806 
SIKK  Winter  in  Land.  III.  130  Flying  from  reflection  to  in- 
ebriating pleasures.  1841  ~L*XEAral.  Nts.  I.  18  Wine  an  J 
all  inebriating  liquors  are  strictly  forbidden. 

Inebriation  (uubrii^jan).  [ad.  L.  inebria- 
tiimein  (Augustine),  n.  of  action  from  inebriare  to 
INEBRIATE.  Cf.  OF.  inebriation,  -acion  (ijthc.  in 
Godef.).]  The  action  of  inebriating,  or  condition 
of  being  inebriated  ;  intoxication,  drunkenness. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  v.  xxi.  270  Unexpected 
inebriation  from  the  unknowne  effects  of  wine,     u  1682 
/  >'<i  ts  25  Some  generous  strong  sweet  wine,  wherein  more 
especially  lay  the  power  of  inebriation.     1791  N"i.\\ n.  7'::nr 
£«£-.  .y  Stiiif.  171  He  is  computed  to  have  drank,  durin 
period  of  his  inebriation,  half  a  century,  a  qu;u 
whisky  per  day.     1860  PUSEY  Min.  Prefli.  489  Thr 
Inebriation  the  mind  of  those  who  drink  is  changed. 

D.  fig.  Intoxication  of  the  mind  or  feelings  ;  ex-    ; 


INEDITED. 

travngant  exhilaration,  excitement,  or  emotion,  such 
as  to  cause  loss  of  mental  or  moral  steadiness. 

1526  1'ilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  15311  291  This  inebriacyon 
or  heuenly  dronkennes.se  of  the  spiryte.     1638  BAKER  tr. 
'j  Lett.  11654)  IV.  4  Such  inebriations  uf  the  spirit. . 
1'hilusophie  hath  observ'd  in  extraordinary  successes.    1828 
MACAULAY  Kss.t  Hallam  (1851)  I.  82  They  did  not  p: 
him  from    the   inebriation   of  prosperity.      1886   S\  • 
Rciiaiss.  ft.,  Cat/i.  Kea^t.  (18981  VII.  ix.  76  The  inebr: 
of  the  Renaissance,  .pulses  through  all  his  ultc-r.t 

t  Ine'briative,  a.  Oh.  [t  L.  iaeMdt-,  ppl. 
stem  oiinibriart  to  INEBRIATE  +  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  in- 
|  ibriatif,  -ive  (Oresme,  I4th  c.%]  Having  the 
quality  of  inebriating,  intoxicating ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  inebriation. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Bhukc  Deri/I  31  Those  that  drinke  wines 
..  with  incbriative  delight,  a  1625  BOYS  H'ki.  (1629-30) 
525  A  man  taking  an  inebriatiue  potion.  1628  CAULK  1'rac t. 
The.  11629)  294  Potions  (whether  inebriatiue,  soporatiue,  or 
stupefs ; 

Inebriety  iin/brai-ai).  [f.  IN-  -'  +  EBKIETY 
(L.  ebrie/as}.  after  INEBRIATE,  etc.]  The  state  or 
habit  of  being  inebriated ;  drunkenness,  intoxica- 
tion, inebriation ;  now  chiefly  applied  to  habitual 
drunkenness,  esp.  when  regarded  as  a  disease. 

1801  Sled.  Jrnl.  V.  99  Driven  to  the  slower  suicide  of 
habitual  inebriety.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  Francel.  68  ijod.) 
In  the^desperalionof  poverty  and  inebriety.  1826  DISRAELI 
/  ::'.  </>..!'  \l.  i,  How  ludicrous  is  the  incipient  inebriety  of 
a  man  who  wears  spectacles!  1860  DICKENS  I'neomm. 
Trav.  x,  His  mistress  was  sometimes  overtaken  by  inebriety. 
"893  Arena  Mar.  452  Inebriety  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  just  like  epilepsy,  chorea,  or  insanity. 

b.  Jig.  :  cf.  INEBRIATION  b. 

1786  tr.  Beck/era's  Vathek  (18681  59  In  the  inebriety  of 
youthful  spirits.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Entkut.  ix.  233  An 
habitual  inebriety  of  the  imagination. 

Inebrions  (inrbrins1,  a.  rare.  Also  5  en- 
ebriouse.  [f.  L.  type  *incbriosus  or  F.  */'«-, 
*enebrieiix,  after  L.  ebridsus  (see  EBRIOUS),  with 
prefix  in-  as  in  INEBRIATE,  etc.] 

tl.  Inebriating,  intoxicating.  (In  quot.  14507?^. : 
cf.  INEBRIATE  v.  2.)  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  1052  Y'  virgine  gloriouse 
Bering  this  vigne  of  wyne  thus  wele  enebriouse.  a  1704 
T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1760)  IV.  331  (R.)  And  with  inebrious 
fumes  distract  our  brains. 

2.  Inebriated,  drunken ;  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

1837  Tail's  Mag.  IV.  676  Did  no  inebrious  Pontiff  stand 
Hiccupping,  to  ask  for  thee  ..  A  jovial  benedicite?  1862 
JEAFFRESON  Bk.  alt.  Doctors  xxvii.  320  Sailors  . .  retain 
a  decided  ^preference  for  an  inebrious  to  a  sober  surgeon. 

Inebriism  (inrbriiiz'm).  [f.  stem  of  inebri-ate, 
etc.  +  -ISM.]  The  scientific  study  of  inebriety. 

1886  Alien.  Sf  Neurol.  VII.  716  A  permanent  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  Inebriism. 

t  Inebu-Uiated,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  ebulliated, 
EBULLIATE  ».]  Not  boiled. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gal'cl/tmer's  B/c.  Physicke  26/1  A  draught 
of  mebulliated  iuyce  of  greene  peasen.  Ibid.  28/2  Take  a 
good  Capone,  which  hath  binne  choackede,  and  over- 
crammed,  hut  inebulliatede. 

t  In-eche,  v.  in  incched,  perhaps  rather,  as  in  the 
MSS.,  two  words,  in  eched,  added  in :  see  ECHE  v. 

£1374  CHAUCER  Treybts  in.  1280  (1329)  (Campsall  MS.) 
And  yf  bat  I  at  loucs  reference  Haue  ony  word  In  eched 
for  be  beste  (i6/A  c.  cdd.  ineched].     1658  PHILLIPS,  IK 
(old  word),  put  in. 

lueconomic  (infUbfmik),  a.  [!N-  :i.]  Not 
economic ;  not  according  to  (political)  economy. 

1852  Q.  Rev.  Sept.  360  The  in-economic  prejudice  against 
them  on  the  score  of  their  causing  a  diminution  of  employ- 
ment. 1897  H'estiii.  Caz.  25  Oct.  5/2  A  screw  propeller 
\v orks  at  a  \ ery  great  ineconomic  disadvantage  when  w ork- 
ing  so  near  the  surface. 

Ineccrnomy.  [!N-S.]  Want  of  economy; 
waste  of  power,  resources,  etc. 

1897  C.  D.  HASKINS  in  Let.  to  Editor  i  Sept.  1899  Boston 
i  U.S.)  Gen.  Electric  Co.,  Bulletin  30  Aug.,  The  function  of 
the  Street  Railway  Meter  is  to  record  the  exact  amount  of 
energy  used  per  trip  by  each  car  . .  Attention  is  at  once 
directed  to  ineconomy  in  any  part  of  the  system. 

t  Ine'dge,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  i  +  EDGE  v.}  trans. 
To  edge  in,  get  in  edgeways  or  surreptitiously. 

1563-87  FOXE  -•'•  *  M.  (1684)  1.607/2  Occupying  him  thus 
busily  to  inedgc  such  Sentences  to  maintain  his  Errors. 

Inedible  (ine-dib'l),  a.  [Is- =).]  Not  edible; 
unfit  to  be  eaten. 

1822-34  Goad's  .Study  Meit.  (ed.  4)  I.  218  Inedible  fungi 
mistaken  for  esculent  mushrooms.  1855  BAILEY  Mystic  31 
The  inedible  fruit  of  immortality. 

Hence  Inedibility,  the  quality  of  being  inedible. 

1882  A.  R.  WALLACE  in  Nature  XXVI.  87/2  Various  degrees 
of  inedibility  in  butterflies.  1887  Atlteitxiim  n  Mar.  357/1 
In  tracing  the  inedibility  through  the  stages  it  wa.s  found 
that  no  inedible  imago  was  edible  in  the  larval  stage. 

tlne'difying,  a.  Obs.    [IN- 3.]    Not  edifying. 

1659  H.  L'KSTKANOE  Alliance  Di-v.  Off.  vi.  181  Latin,  a 
Language  yei y  inedifying  to  a  non-intelligent  people.  //'/(/. 
184  Declining  nice,  thorny  and  inedifying  disputes. 

Inedited  'ine'dited),  a.     [!N-  3.    Cf.  L.  incdit- 
us  not  made  known.]     Not  edited. 
a.  Not  published  ;  unpublished. 

1776  BrnNEV  Hi*,!.  .Was.  (1789)!.  Pref.  6  Manuscript  in- 

>n.  and  inedited  materials  from  foreign  countries. 

1837  SIK    F.  I  , //.  flf  Friar  Ded.  (1844'  Jl    -^n 

inedited  epistle  addressed  to  one  Anselm,  preser\feHorburicd 

'-idleian.    1855  l^\'.  .  ii.  334  Her  letters, 

still  extant  although  inedited. 


INEDUCABLE. 

b.  Not  described  in  any  published  work. 

1760  SUISTON  in  /'/;//.  T>ans.  LI.  856  All  \\lmh  singu- 
larities .    will  perhaps  intitle  the  medal  I  am  considering  t" 
the  denomination  of  an  inedited  Coin.    1834  J.  \  .  AKI 
(title)  Rare  and  Inedited  Roman  < 

C.  Published  without  editorial  alteration  or  sup- 
pression. 

1865  MAFFEI  Brigand  Life  II.  226  In  this  document,  in- 
edited,  and  written  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  1884 
American  VIII.  217  The  newspaper  portrait  of  an  author, 
with  '  inedited  '  anecdotes  of  him. 

Ineducable  (ine'dWkib'l),  a.    [!N-S.]    Not 

educable  ;  incapable  of  being  educated. 

1884  I'fif.  Set.  Monthly  Dec.  272  He  is  childish  .  .  in  intel- 
lect, and  ineducable  beyond  the  first  standard.  1895  Fontin 
<N.  V.I  May  350  A  'practical  short-cut'  by  which  unedu- 
cated or  ineducable  men  are  helped  to  the  rewards  of  kii'  m  • 
ledge  or  skill. 

Ineduca'tiou.  rare.  [IN-  3.]  Want  of  educa- 
tion, uneducated  condition. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  A'(-<.  I.  396  There  is  a  polished 
public  to  please,  to  whom  the  blunders  of  ineducation,  or  the 
coarseness  of  underbreeding  can  find  no  access. 

Ineffability  (inefabHiti).  [f.  next:  see-ixv.] 
The  quality  of  being  ineffable  ;  unspeakableness. 

i6z8  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (1629)  51  Amazed  at  the  incom- 
prehensiblenesse  and  ineffabilitie  of  such  his  Birth  and 
Being.  1652  BF.XLOWES  Tkcoph.  xni.  xlvii.  241  With  joyes 
inelTahilitie.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1755  in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Ineffable  (ine-fab'l),  a.  (rf.)  [a.  F.  ineffable 
(I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  ineffCtbilis  unutter- 
able, f.  in-  (Iff-  3)  +  effabilis  :  see  EFFABLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  expressed  or  described  in 
language  ;  too  great  for  words  ;  transcending  ex- 


pression ;  unspeakable,  unutterable,  inexpressible. 

c  1450  Alironr  Saluacioun  1679  O  godde  of  hiegh  pitee 
inmense  and  ineffable.    1526  TINDALE  2  Cor.  ix.  15  Thankes 


. 

be  vnto  God  for  his  ineffable  gyfte.  1559  Primer  in  I'riv. 
Prayers  (18511  109,  I  stedfastly  trnst  in  thine  ineffable 
mercy.  1650  BULWER  Antliropomet.  104  Setting  forth  his 
ineffable  wisdome.  1709  Tatler  No.  81  P  4  The  Virgin  .  . 
smiled  with  an  ineffable  Grace  at  their  Meeting,  and  retired. 
1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  v.  vii,  A  form  of  such  ineffable  and 
sparkling  grace.  1832  THIRLWAI.L  in  Philolog.  Museum 
I.  492  A  thoroughly  bad  citizen,  as  well  as  an  ineffable  fool. 
1871  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower  Hill  i.  ii.  '  Go  to,  knave  !  '  cried 
Henry,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust.  1887  BOWEN  I'ir^, 
s&neid  It.  3  'Tis  an  ineffable  anguish  again  thou  bidd'st 
me  renew. 

2.  That  must  not  be  uttered;   fnot  to  be  dis- 
closed or  made  known 


1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilleuieau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  47  b/i  A  secreate 

nd  ineffable  venoume  or  poyson.  1608  WILI.ET  llexapla. 
Exod.  39  The  name  of  lehouah  is  ineffable,  and  not  to  be 
vttered.  1744  GRAY  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  177  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  pronounce  .  .  that  ineffable  Octogrammaton  .  . 
Laziness.  1864  BROWNING  AH  1'ogler  ix,  To  whom  turn 
1  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

•(•  3.  That  cannot  be  uttered  or  pronounced  ;  un- 
pronounceable. Obs.  rare. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  18  Pliny  confesses  .. 
That  their  names  and  Townes  were  ineffable.  1686  Ol'scrr. 
Chinese  Char,  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  225  The  single 
Strokes  may  be  taken  for  single  ineffable  Letters  as  are  the 
Consonants. 

f4.  Math.  That  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
rational  quantities  ;  irrational,  surd.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Ineffable  Numbers,  the  same  as  Surd 
Numbers.  1709-29  V.  MASIJF.Y  S}'st.  Math.,  Ceom.  137 
Rational  or  Effable  Magnitudes,  are  those  whose  Propor- 
tions may  be  exprest  by  certain  Numbers  :  Irrational  or 
Ineffable,  are  the  contrary. 
B.  sl>.  (colloq?) 

1.  //.  Trousers.     (A  humorous  euphemism  :  cf. 
inexpressibles,  unmentionables.) 

1823  Xcw  Monthly  Mai;.  VIII.  337  Our  lower  garments, 
or  Ineffables,  sit  but  awkwardly.  1867  W.  CORY  Lett.  $ 
jrnls.  (1897)  196  Shoes  off.  ineffables  tucked  up. 

2.  One  not  to  be  mentioned  or  named  ;  an  anony- 
mous journalist,  etc.  ;  an  '  unutterable  '  swell. 

1839  SALA  Tw.  roumi  Clock  (1861)  31  The  'Times'  has 
its  secrets  by  this  time  .  .  it  holds  them  all  fast  now,  admit- 
ting none  to  its  confidence  but  the  Ineffables,  the  printers, 
and  the  ever-throbbing  steam-engine.  1861  llltatr.  /..>«./. 
•(  15  June  549  'i  Two  white-hatted  and  pegtopped  in- 
effables. 

IneffableneSS  (ine-fab'lnes).  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  ineffable  ;  unspeakableness. 
(In  quot.  1883  want  of  the  power  of  utterance.) 

1681  H.  MORE  Exf.  Dan.  iii.  75  The  ineffableness  and 
unutterableness  of  the  admirable  union.  1883  MELVILLE 
KF.LI.  in  Nature  XXVII.  531/2  In  some  quarters  ..  In- 
effableness is  held  to  indicate  grasp  of  thought;  taciturnity 
to  be  the  cloak  of.profundity. 

Ineffably  (me-fabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IT*.] 
In  an  ineffable  manner,  or  tn  an  ineffable  extent  or 
degree;  inexpressibly,  unspcakably.'unutterably. 

1550  CRANMER  A  nsiv.  Gardiner  371  (T.)  So  dyd  the  divinity 
ineffably  put  itselfe  into  the  visible  sacrament.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vi.  721  He  all  his  Father  full  expn-st  Ineffably  into 
his  face  receiv'd.  1707-8  BERKELEY  Strut.  =  Tim.  \.  10 
Wks  1871  IV.  601  A  good  so  ineffably,  so  inconceivably 
great.  1873  HOLLAND  "A.  Bonnie,  i.  29  A  name  which  was 
ineffably  sacred  to  him. 

Ineffaceable  in^"  -sab'n,  a.  [f.  Ix-  '•'•  +  I-.F- 
FACE  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  tnt/afatlt  (1564  m  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  That  cannot  be  effaced,  obliterated,  or 
blotted  out;  indelible.  (Hi.  and/ 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in   Ann.  Rev.  11.  viy  ''  lie  meflacable 
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horrors  and  disgraceful  excesses  of  the  promoters  and  quellers 
of  the  \\  .  i_ett.  (1856)  II. 

25  The  cverl.i-ting  and  ineffaceable  infamy  of  Ix.i 
Copenhagen.    1858  HAWTKOU«  /•>-.  *>  //.  Jrnls.  1 

nail-marks  in  the  ham! 

after   he   I  .   glory.      1879  F'ARBAH 

-S7.  I'attl  (1883)  52  That  ineffaceable  impn 

by  His  very  aspect. 

Hence  Ineffaceabi  lity,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
effaceable; Ineffa-ceably  adv..  in  an  ineffaceable 
manner,  indelibly. 

1814  SOUTIIF.Y  Koifcrici  x.  Poet.  Wks.  IX.  99  On  his  fanv: 

The   Ethiop  dye,  fixed  ineffaceably,   For  ever  will  abide. 

1832  /''nisei's  Mag.  V.  510  The  hideous  brand  of  interested 

. .  ineffaceably  imprinted  on  his  forehead,    a  1878 

'TE   in    Lady   Eastlake  Life  vii.   (iSSol  145   The 

curious  fact  of  the  ineffaceability  of  the  Jews.     1893  LOUISA 

TWINING  AY.c//.  58  The  ineffaceability  of  early  impressions. 

Ineffectible  (inefe-ktib'l),  a.  rare.  Also -able, 
[f.  IN-  3  +  EFFECTIBI.E  (or  its  elements).] 

1 1.  Not  capable  of  producing  the  effect ;  ineffec- 
tual, ineffective.  Obs. 

1649  lip.  HALL  Cases  Cense,  m.  ii.  (1654)  175  Superstitious 
nets,  done  by  meanes  altogether  in  themselves  ineffectable, 
and  unwarrantable. 

t2.  Not  to  be  effected  by  ordinary  or  natural 
means  ;  supernatural.  Obs. 

a  1656  P.P.  HALL  Soufs  Farr.o.  7  He,  in  an  ineffectible 
manner,  communicates  himself  to  blessed  spirits,  iMh 
angels  and  men,  and  that  very  vision  is  no  less  to  them  than 
beatifical. 

3.  Thnt  cannot  be  effected  or  carried  out;  im- 
practicable. 

1806  Monthly  Mag.  XXII.  210/1  To  reduce  implicitly., 
pronunciation  to  orthography,  or  orthography  to  pronun- 
ciation, is  ineffectible. 

Hence  InenVctibly  (-ably)  adv.,  in  an  ineffec- 
tible manner  :  see  sense  2. 

1658  MANTON  Exp.  Jude  verse  25  Wks.  1871  V.  372  For 
as  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  was  eternally  and  in- 
effectably  !>egotten  in  the  divine  essence,  so  they  worshipped 
a  ..  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  feigned  that  she  was  begotten 
by  Jupiter,  of  his  own  brain. 

Ineffective  inefe-ktiv),  a.  (rf.)  [f.  IN-  3  + 
EFFECTIVE.] 

1.  Of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  produce  any,  or  the 
intended,  effect ;  insufficient ;  hence,  without  effect, 
ineffectual ;  inoperative. 

1651  BIGGS  AV™  Disp.  F  264  Other  grievous  and  ineffective 
remedies.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Ineffective,  or  Ineffectual,  that 
has  no  effect,  vain,  fruitless,  a  1808  HTRD  Serin.  Wks.  III. 
xxxv.  (R.),  How  faint  and  partial  and  ineffective  his  best 
virtues.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  III.  81  The 
Burmas,  after  one  or  two  ineffective  discharges,  fled  from 
the  approach  of  the  storming  party.  1898  A.  W.  W.  DALE 
Life  R.  11'.  Dttle  v.  114  Any  public  appeal,  he  felt,  would 
be  injudicious  and  ineffective. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Not  able  to  effect  or  accomplish 
anything ;  inefficient ;  not  fit  for  work  or  service. 

I653JF.H.  TAYLOR  Serm.for  Year  I.xiii.  165  Vertue  hates 
weak  and  ineffective  minds,  and  tame  easie  prosecutions. 
1814  SOUTIIF.Y  Roderick  xxill.  Poet.  Wks.  IX.  218  Weak 
childhood  there  and  ineffective  age  In  the  chambers  of  the 
rock  were  placed  secure.  1897  ll'estin.  GHZ.  29  Apr.  3/1 
The  community.. has  a  special  duty  to  the  old,  the  weak, 
and  the  ineffective. 

3.  Wanting  in  artistic  effect. 

1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  ff  It.  Jrnls.  \.  182  The  architecture 
..is  very  ineffective.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Ednc.  \ll._26 
The  height,  .would  render  very  fine  work  altogether  in- 
effective. 

B.  sl>.  An  ineffective  person ;  one  unfit  for  work 
or  service. 

1856  GROTE  Greece  n.  xciii.  XII.  213  Leaving  under  guard 
..the  baggage,  the  prisoners  and  the  ineffectives.  1878 
liosw.  SMITH  Curtilage  397  Haying  restored  discipline  by 
clearing  his  camp  of  the  ineffectives. 

Ineffectively  unefe-ktivir,  <?<&•.    [f.  prec.  + 

-I.Y  -.]  In  an  ineffective  manner  ;  without  effect 
or  result ;  fruitlessly. 

1655  JKR.  TAYLOR  Unmn  Necess.  vii.  §  5.  479  Still  it  con- 
tended, but  ineffectively  for  the  most  part.  1675  Art 
Cmitoitm.  VIH.  §  3.  216  He.  .will  be  like  Sestorius's  soldier, 
who  ineffectively  tugg'd  at  the  horses  tail  to  get  it  off  at 
once,  when  he  that  pull'd  it  hair  by  hair,  quickly  did  It. 
1881  SIEVKNSOX  I'irg.  I'uerisatie  163  A  career,  .which  was 
so  fitfully  pursued,  and  which  is  now  so  ineffectively  to  end. 

Ineffectiveness    im-fe-ktivnesX     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  ineffective. 

1865  Sal.  Rev.  7  Oct.  461/1  Another  great  cause  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  modern  sermons.  1867  BAjncrSirC.  B<tn-y 
viii.  276  The  meagre  ineffectiveness  of  our  older  buildings. 

Ineffectual  (inefe-ktirfal ),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  EF- 
FECTUAL :  perh.  from  a  med.L.  or  OF.  corresp. 
form.]  Not  effectual.  Of  efforts,  attempts,  or 
actions  :  Without  effect ;  unable  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect ;  unavailing,  unsuccessful,  fruitless. 

c  1425  l-'otindat.  St.  Bart'holome-M s  (E.  E.  T.  S.I  10  Vncf- 
fectualie  these  prayers  myght  nat  be,  whoes  ami 
Apostle,  whois  gracyous  herer  was  God.     1631  G<« 
Arrows  in   §  21    220  We  observe  meanes  to  be  wanting  or 
to  be  ineffectuall.      1665  BOYLE  Occas.   A 
Commands  can  Prevail.,  where  those  of  Others  would  have 
been  wholly  Ineffectual,     a  1704  T.  BROWN  Satin 
Wks  17301. 25  All  his  efforts  were  ineffectual    170 

Misc.  irt'S.  (1814!  V.  173  The  title  u  .ant   in- 

"    "7.  ADAMS  in   !  •'''•  -SJ'.*'-  !"• 
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b.  Of  things:    Not  producing  the  usual  or  ex- 
pected effect ;  weak  or  tame  in  effect.     (Often  in 

ID  Shaksjiere's  '  uneffectual  fire',   Ham. 
i.  v.  90.) 
1784  CnwrR*  Tost  v.  7  His  (the  sun 

1  down  the  snowy  vale.      1856  KANF  Ai\t.  F.ifl. 
;   i  The  phosphorescence  was  not  unlike  the  ineflec- 

•;re  confronted  at  my  chamber-door, 
A  white   I 

ll'inter  City  v.  i,  ..  little,  and  let  the  .  i 

••  out. 

c.  Of  a  person  :  That  dues  not  effect  the  ends 
for  which  he  exists  ;  that  is  a  failure. 

1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crif.  iii.  (187-  ive  and 

ineffectual  Uranus  of  Keats's  poem.  1896  MBS.  CAFMN 
'  rantlmother  142  In  everything  she  had  become 
ineffectual.  Work  had  lust  its  savour,  prayer  its  creative 
atmosphere .  1897  T.  1  [  OUT.KIN  Chas.  C,t.  90  Pope  Stephen  III., 
the  Sicilian,  a  weak  nnd  ineffectual  : 

Ineffectualitjr  im-lfkti«,D-;iti' .  [f.  prec.  + 
-ITY.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  ineffectual ; 
concr.  something  ineffectual  (qnot.  1838). 

iS^oG.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  II.  256  Seeing  the  ineflec- 
tuality  of  his  words,  . .  he  held  his  peace.  1838  CARLYLK 
Misc.,Scott  (1872)  VI.  32  Lope  de  Vega,  .plays at  b. 
eyes  of  some  few  as  a  vague  aurora-borealis,  and  brilliant 
ineffectuality.  1870  FKOUDE  His!.  Eng.  Concl.  XII.  543 
With  their  ineffectuality,  their  simony,  and  their  worldliness, 
they  brought  themselves  and  their  office  into  contempt. 
Ineffectually  (inAfe-ktWili),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -I.Y  -.]  In  an  ineffectual  manner ;  without  pro- 
ducing the  intended  effect  or  result ;  unavailing!)', 
fruitlessly,  in  vain. 

c  1610  SIR  J.  MF.LVII.  Mem.  (1735)  390  Which  being  done 
by  the  said  Earl  ineffectually.  01693  LUDLOW  Jnm.  I. 
145  (R.)  It  had  been  besieged  for  about  two  months  ineffec- 
tually by  the  Scoits.  1800  MRS.  HER\  RY  Monrtray  /-am. 
I.  243  Having  ineffectually  exerted  all  her  eloquence  to 
shake  Emma's  resolution.  1860  MILL  Kefr.  Corf.  (1865) 
137/2  Even  the  Spanish  Government  did  this,  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  though  ineffectually. 

Ineffectualness  (im-fe-ktiwalnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NFSS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  in- 
effectual ;  failure  to  produce  the  intended  effect. 

1650  WFEKFS  Truth's  Conjl.  ii.  42  These  phrases . . of  Effec- 
tualnessand  Ineffectualness,are  not  plainly  understood.  1663 
I;<.YI.K  i  'stf.  A.i'/.  A'ar.  /Vr//,\r.  n.  v.  xx.  >.-•  The  ineffectual- 
nesse  of  our  vulgar  medicines.  175*  CARTE  Hist.  Bug.  HI. 
442  Acquainting  her  with  his  son's  design  and  the  ineffectual- 
ness  of  his  own  remonstrances.  1880  CHEYNF.  Isaiah  1. 143 
It  is  the  violence,  not  the  ineffectualness,  of  the  attack 
which  needs  emphasising. 

t  Ineffe'Ctuate,  v.    0/>s.     [f.  stem  of  ine/ec- 

Iti-al,  ineffechi-ous  +  -ATE,  after  cffctttiatt:  cf.  F. 

»>«^7«t'uneffected.]    trans.  To  render  ineffectual. 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  14  It  [covetousness]  in- 

effectuates  the  instruments  of  salvation. 

Ineffervescence(inefarve'sens).  rare.  [lN-3.] 
The  fact  of  not  effervescing;  absence  of  efferve- 
scence. So  Inefferve- scent  a.  (rare~°),  having 
the  quality  of  not  effervescing  ;  Inefferve-scible 
a.  (rare—0),  incapable  of  effervescing ;  Inefferve- 
scibi'lity,  incapability  of  effervescing. 

J794  KIRWAN  Mm.  I.  199  Porcelain  Clay  is  distin 
from . .  Marls,  by  colour,  fineness,  ineffervescence  with  acids. 
//>/</.  201  Indurated  lithpmarga  is  distinguished  from  . . 
marls,  by  its  fineness  and  ineffervescibility.  i8a8  WKBSTER, 
•scent . .  Ineffei  vcscitle.  1850  M  AXSEL  Lett.  (1873) 
16  Substances  ineffervescent  in  themselves. 

i  Ine  fficace,  a.    Oh.   rare  —  ",     [a.  F.  inejffi- 
cate,  ad.  L.  intffiiac-em\  cf.  EFFICACE.]   =next. 
1570  LEVINS  .Vi7»//.  7  .-4  Inefficace,  inefica.r. 
Inefficacious  (.inehk.'i-Jas),  a.     [f.  IN-  3  +  EF- 
.rs  :  repr.  L.  iaefficax,  -cacem,  F.  ttuffuOft.] 
Of  a  remedy,  treatment,  course  of  action,  etc. :  Not 
efficacious ;  without  efficacy. 

1658  MAKTON  Eip.  Jude  verse  5  Wks.  1871  V.  178  The 
devils  assent  . .  is  not  a  naked  and  inefficacious  assent,  but 
Mich  :is  causeth  horror  and  tremblings.  1769  Ttnim  <$• 
Country  Mag.  Sept.  473,  i  His  remedy  proved  inefficacious. 
1841  DICKI  N-S  Amer.  .Votes  11850!  135/2  The  precaution . .is 
quite  inefficacious.  1875  POSTE  Cains  in.  (ed.  2>  387  It  did 
not  inevitably  follow  that  his  contract  was  ineffic.. 

Ineffica  CJOUSly,  >"''•••  [I.  prec. +-LY-.J  In- 
effectually, unsuccessfully. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Ineffectually,  Ineffcaciovsh.  fruit- 
k-"ly,  to  no  Purpose.     1795  Ckroit.  in  Ann.  Keg.  10  He 
. .  r  inefficaciously,  in  the  cause  of  par- 
liamentary reform. 

Ineffica-ciousness.     [f.  as  prec.  + 

The  quality  of  being  inefficacious ;  inefficacy. 
1646  H.  LAWREN-CI:   i  'Is  67  That  the  ineBi- 

by  this,  because 

flints  are  sonn-tinus  overcome.     1678  Lh-ely  Orac. 

\ni.  §  3.  310  To  this  w<  ,  .y  impute  that  strange 

incffu  .  sec  of  the  word.     1711  [see  next). 

IneffiCacity  (inefikrvsiU).    [ad.  F.  intJSaKtU 

( i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) :  cf.  Ix- :'  and  EFFJCACITY.] 

=  prec. 

1711  RMLEY,  Inrfficacity . .  inefficaciousness.  want  of  Force 
or  Virtue.  188*  •  -me  Rule  76  ,: 

liament  to  their  coming  before  Irishmen  in  a  foreign  garb. 
Inefficacy  .ini-likasi  .     [ad.  late  1 

J   Want 

;    failure  or  incapacity  to  produce  the 
I    effect  proposed  or  desired. 
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i6«-is  lii.  HALI.  Ccntemfl.,  O.    /'.  n 
if  tarnall  mindcs  despise  the  foolishnes>e  of  preachin. 
Deeming  ineffic.icy  of  censures.      1688  Bo\  I.K  final  Catun 

I  he  iiiefficacy  of  the  burning  fiery  fi 
on   Daniel's   three 

•  r  3  The  ineflkacy  of  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of 
the  counsellor.  1849  LONGI.  KxiMltagk  vi,  The  uninten- 
tional allusion  to  the  incificacy  of  his  prayers. 

t  Ineffi'Cience.  Oh.  ran-,  [i.  as  INEFFICIENT 
+  -E.NCF.  :  cf.  EFFICIENX-E.]  =next. 

1797  AXSA  SEWAHD  Lett.  (1811)  IV.  377  What  does  it  prove 
but  the  inefficience  of  an  inert  majority,  opposed  to  llie 
active  struggles  of  a  party,  less  numerous  by  two-thirds? 

Inefficiency  nutrjensi).  [f.  as  next  +  -JJXCY  : 
cf.  EFFICIENCY.]  Want  of  efficiency ;  inability  or 
failure  to  accomplish  something;  ineffectiveness, 
inefficient  character. 

1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  II.  187  Venice  ..  owes  us 
security  to  its  neutrality  and  inefficiency,    a  1761  LAU 
Retig.  il.  (R.>,  Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibility 
and  inefficiency  of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute_terms. 


.  504  1 
of  Lewis  XV. 

Inefficient  (inefyjent),  a.  (si.)  [f.  I.v-  3  +  EF- 
HCIEKT.]  Not  efficient ;  failing  to  produce,  or  in- 
capable of  producing,  the  desired  effect ;  ineffective. 
Ol  a  person  :  Not  effecting  or  accomplishing  some- 
thing; deficient  in  the  ability  or  industry  required 
for  what  one  has  to  do ;  not  fully  cap.-ible. 

1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  II.  337  He  is  as  insipid  in  his 
pleasure,  as  inefficient  in  every  thing  else.  1804  W.  TENNANT 
Ind.  Recreat.  II.  240  Ploughs,  .of  a  more  awkward,  and  in- 
efficient structure  than  those  I  have  already  described.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  viii.  165  When  the 
law  was  found  inefficient  the  punishment  was  increased. 
1839  KEIGHTLEV  Hist.  Eng.  II.  75  He.  .rarely  promoted  an 
inefficient  person.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr,  ff  Par.  ix.  ii. 
(1881)  398  Poorly  paid  labor,  is  inefficient  labor. 
B.  sb.  An  inefficient  person. 

1898  7Y»»«i6Dec.7/6  Ill-born,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clad, 
many  of  them  at  best  are  poor  animals,  and  '  inefficients '  by 
birth  or  degeneration. 

Inefficiently,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]    In  an 

inefficient  manner ;  in  a  way  that  does  not  effect 
its  purpose ;  ineffectively. 

1818  in  WEBSTER.  1835  T.  WALKER  Original  i.  (1887)  17 
The  art  of  government  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts.,  and 
it  is  the  most  inefficiently  practised.  1879  Cassslt's  Techit. 
Educ.  vi.  403/2,  I  fear  that  I  have  very  feebly  enforced  and 
very  inefficiently  illustrated  the  true  principles  on  which 
works  of  furniture  should  be  constructed. 

t  Ineffi'glate,  a.  Oh.  rare~'.  fad.  L.  in- 
ejfigidt-us,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  effigidtits  fashioned  :  see 
EFFIGIATE.]  Unfashioned. 

1657  "•  Crollitif  1'hilos.  Rtf.  I.  58  The  first  matter  was 
a  kind  of  ineltigiate  confused  Essence,  which  Phylosophers 
call  the  Chaos  and  Hylen,  or  Mother  of  the  world. 

t  Ine-ffrenate,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  late  L. 
ineffrinat-us  unbridled,  f.  in-  (?  IN-  2)  +  effrcnatiis 
unbridled.]  Unbridled. 

1581  STUBBES  Two  vjundcrfiiU  Examp.  in  Shaks.  Soc. 
Papers  (1849)  IV.  82  So  are  the  people  ineffrenate,  peruerse 
in  each  degree. 

t  Ine-ffugible,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  in- 
effugibilis  inevitable,  f.  in-  ,!N-  3)  +  *effugibilis,  f. 
effuge-re  to  flee  from,  avoid.]  Inevitable. 

1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr,,  Ineffttgible,  inevitable,  not  to  be 
avoided. 

Ineffulgent  (ineffldjent),  a.    rare.     [!N-  ;1.] 
Not  effulgent ;  wanting  brilliance. 
1824  Examiner  138/2  No  ineffulgent  suns. 

tlnegal,  «-  Obs.  [a.  F.  intgat  (Oresme,  I4th 
c.)  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  -t-  (gal  equal,  EGALL,  after  L.  in- 
siqualis  INEQUAL.]  Unequal. 

1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  82  Pryde  is  a  vyce  of  Inequalyte  or 
to  be  inegal  to  other  and  not  lyke. 

t  Ine'ger,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- 2  +  eger 
EAGER:  corresp.  to  OF.  enaigr-ir,  enegrir\.o  render 
sharp,  irritate,  envenom.]  trans.  To  make  eager 
or  keen,  to  excite. 

1657  S.  PURCHAS  Pol.  Flying-Ins,  ii.  306  He  is  inegered 
with  thirsty  greedinesse  for  pardon  and  grace. 

t  1-ne'h.leche,  v.  Otis.  fOE.  gtnca/n'can 
f.  iieal.ican ;  see  NEHLECHE.]  To  draw  near, 
approach. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  199  pa  ne  dorstan  hie  bare  stowe  jenealse- 
can.  Ibid.  243  Hi  ne  dorston  hine  xeneal;ucan.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn,  in  Summe  lauerdes  inehlecheS  gode  burh 
heore  laucrfd)scipe. 

I-neiled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NAIL  v. 
Inelaborate   (inHse-bora),   a.    [IN- 3.     Cf. 

obs.  F.  inelaborl  (,1605  in  Godef.).]  Not  elabo- 
rate ;  not  having  much  labour  expended  on  it ; 
simple  or  slight  in  workmanship. 

1650  RUI.WER  Anthropotttet.  GoCrasseandcxcrementitiuus 
hum  jurs  about  the  forepart  of  their  Brain,  which  should 
make  their  faces  more  inelaborate  and  confused.  1747  W.\k- 


.!/,«;.  .Moarf  1185-5111.  if-  One  little  piece  of  yours,  however 
lie.  1864  C.  CLARKE  Box  for  Season  \. 
122  Miss  Markby's  Medly  inelaborate. 

Hence  Inela'borately  adv.,  in  a  way  void  of 
elaboration. 

i8»4  LASUOR  Imag.  Com.  Wks.  1846  I.  205  In  regard  to 
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Herodotus  his  style  I  con-i<l--i   a>  ..  the  mot  'imi'ly  :uij 
irately  harmonious  uf  any  author  in  any  lan^i, 

•|  Inela-borate,  v.  Ct>s.  rare-",  [f.  &-»  + 
ELABORATE.]  —  KLAHOKATE  v. 

1623  CUCKEKAM,  /«*/rt/w  vi  .'*.',  to  due  a  lliiiiL;  mii<m^y. 

Inelaborated  ^in/lrc-bo^'tecl),  a.  [Ix-:i.] 
Not  elaborated,  not  laboriously  worked  out ;  not 
thoroughly  formed  by  natural  or  chemical  process. 

1623  COCKERAM  Eng,  Diet,  ii,  Not  Curiously  done,  In- 
elabor.iUd.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  icd.  41  IV.  368 
Their  weakened  and  relaxed  condition  allowed  the  serous 
or  more  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  off.  .in  a  crude  and 
inelaborated  form. 

Inelastic  (in/lx-stik),**.     [f.  IN-  2  +  ELASTIC.] 

1.  Not  elastic  ;  void  of  elasticity  or  springiness, 
whether  from  rigidity  or  plastic  quality  ;  not  yield- 
ing to  a  strain  and  springing  back  to  its  normal 
condition  on  the  removal  of  the  strain. 

Inelastic  fluids,  a  name  for  liquids,  as  being  void  of 
'elasticity  '  in  the  older  sense  (see  ELASTIC  A.  2; :  cf.  elastic 
fluids  s.v.  ELASTIC  A.  3. 

1748  HARTLEY  Qbserv.  Afan  i.  i.  87  The  Excess  of  Soft- 
nc-s,  \vhichrendersthemedullarySubstance  totally  inelastic 
as  to  Sense.  1780  CHESTON  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXX.  328 
Its  cavity  was  above  half  filled  with  a  firm  inelastic  sub- 
stance. 1826  HENRY  Elcm.  Chcsn.  I.  245  Common  or  inelastic 
fluids  are  capable  of  remaining  in  contact  with  each  ntlu  r 
for  a  long  time  without  admixture,  1863 TflfD ALL  11  cat  vii. 
175  The  principle  of  conservation  holds  equally  good  with 
elastic  and  inelastic  bodies. 

2.  Jig.  That  does  not  expand  and  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  circumstance  or  need  ;  unyielding. 

1867  Spectator  29  June  713  '2  The  House  of  Lords  show 
not  firmness  and  independence,  but  inelastic  obstinacy  and 
obstructiveness,  in  such  a  vote.  1871  ALABASTER  W'hee?  of 
Law  p.  Ivii,  Buddhism  does  not  seem  to  be  inelastic  or  un- 
suitable to  civilization.  1894  IVestm.  Gaz.  5  June  6/1  The 
aggregate  of  the  bank  notes  in  active  circulation  is  equally 
unchangeable  and  inelastic. 

Inelasticate  (in/Ise-stik^t),  v.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  render  inelastic. 

1875  Ures  Diet.  Arts  I.  701  These  threads  must  be  de- 
prived of  their  elasticity  before  they  can  be  made  subservient 
to  . .  textile  manufacture.     Each  thread  [of  caoutchouc]  is 
inelasticated  individually  in  the  act  of  reeling,  by  the  tenter 
boy  or  girl  pressing  it  between  the  moist  thumb  and  finger 
.  .Thread  thus  itiel£istic(itcd\a&  a  specific  gravity  of  0-948732. 

Inelasticity  (i'nflsesti-siti,  inila>s-).  [IN-3.] 
Absence  of  elasticity;  a  condition  the  reverse  of 
elastic ;  rigidity. 

sSajB  in  WEBSTER.  x88x  Spectator  26  Mar.  407/2  The  in- 
elasticity of  highly  elaborate  instinots  among  the  lower 
insects.  1883  iqth  Cent.  May  742  No  blind  uniformity,  no 
unintelligent  inelasticity. 

Inelegance  (jne-l/giins).  [f.  INELEGANT:  see 
-ANCE,  and  cf.  F.  intftgance  (1525  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  inelegant ; 
want  of  refined  grace  of  form  or  manner;  clumsi- 
ness ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  Voy,  Ded.  Alij  b,  Pardon  the  In- 
elegance, &c.  of  this  unpolisn'd  Essay.  1779-81  JOHNSON 
L.  P.,  Watts  Wks.  IV,  184  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  commonly  ob- 
scured and  blunted  by  coarseness,  and  inelegance  of  style. 
1837-5  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit,  i.  vi.  §  26  Their  intemperance, 
their  coarseness,  their  inelegance,  their  scurrility,  .are  not 
compensated  . .  by  any  impressive  eloquence. 

Inelegancy  (ine'I/gansi).  [f.  next:  see-ANcv.] 
The  quality  of  being  inelegant ;  =  INELEGANCE. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr,  v.  §  19 
Whatever  futility  there  may  be  in  their  notions,  or  inelegancy 
in  their  language.  1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1460  Those 
Hteiary  inelegancies  which  seem  the  besetting  sins  of  lady- 
novelist--. 

Inelegant  (ine'Ugant),  a.  [a.  F.  intttgant 
(i5~i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  inelegant-em^ 
f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  elegant-em  ELEGANT.]  Not  elegant. 

1.  Wanting  in  grace  of  form  or  manner  j  ungrace- 
ful ;  unrefined  ;  clumsy,  coarse,  unpolished. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  26/5  Inelegant,  inclegiins.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Inelegant,  not  decked,  rough.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal.  Beauty  vi.  31  When  the  forms  . .  are  inelegant,  that 
is,  when  they  are  composed  of  unvaried  lines.  1768  BOSWELI. 
Corsica  (ed.  2)  23  The  church  of  St.  John  in  this  city,  by  no 
means  an  inelegant  building.  1827  LYTTON  Pelhatn  viii.  21 
Vincent's  somewhat  inelegant  person. 

b.  esp.  of  language  and  literary  style. 
1509  BARCLAY  ShypofFolys  (1874)  I.  7  A  maner  of  wrytinge 
nat  inelegant.  1755  World  No.  106  (1823)  III.  8  If  tne 
dispute  be  about  a  Greek  word,  and  he  pronounces  it  to  be 
inelegant.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  I'.,  JRec&esttrVfks,  II.  199 
His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant.  1824 
L.  MURRAY  £ng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  293  Such  expressions,  .are 
very  inelegant,  and  do  not  suit  the  idiom  of  our  language. 

•f  c.  Not  of  delicate  taste  or  flavour,   Obs. 
1708  J.  PHILIPS   Cyder  i.   49  Ample  Fruit  . .  pleasing  to 
Sight,  But  to  the  Tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 

d.  Of  a  medical  preparation  :    cf.  ELEGANT  5  b. 

1876  BARTHOLOW  A/af.  Med.  (1871,1)  150  The  decocti 
though  officinal,  is  inelegant  and  faulty. 

2.  Wanting  in  aesthetic  refinement  or  delicacy. 
a.  Of  things. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  335  Order,  so  contriv'd  as   not   to 
mix  Tastes,  not  well  joyned,  inelegant.     1712  > 
No.  521  P4  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  wi 
and  inelegant  Heats  and  Animosities.     1736  BOLINJ. 
Ptitriot.  (1749)  13  They  wander  about  from  one  object  to 
another,  of  vain  curiosity,  or  inelegant  pleasure.  1834  I 
Pompeii  245  [It  wasj  thought  inelegant  among  the  Romans 
to  entertain  les^  than  three  or  more  than  nine  at  their  ban- 
quets.    1840  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Rank?  (1851)  II.  138  Letters 


INELOQUENTLY. 

;nid  llie  fine  arts  undoubtedly  uwe  much  to  this  not  inelegant 

slutli. 

fb.  Of  persons. 

1735  :   base  i.  ?9  What  remain-;  Or. 

they  broil,  intl<  gant  Of  Taste,    1756  (  >''  * 

I  am  .  .  the  unfi.rnniate  wife  of  ih  i 

•.aid.     1782  V.  KN\>\  j  j  s.  \\    1,1 '  1 1.  L.\\  ii. 
293  A  common  and  inelegant  spectator. 

3.  (nonce-use  from  late  L.)  Not  in  harmony  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Law. 

1832  AUSTIN  Jiirisfr.  (1879)  II.  xxx.  552  This  want  of 
harmony  or  consistency  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  system 
the  Roman  Lawyers  denote  .  . '  inele^antia  juris  '.  Now  the 
Canon  or  Civil  I^ws  (a*  they  obtain  in  England)  may  be 
singular  or  inelegant  but  they  are  not  less  portions  of  the 
general  law. 

Hence  Ine'leffantness,  inelegancy  (Bailey  vul 
II,  1727). 

Inelegantly  (ine-1/ganth),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  inelegant  manner ;  ungracefully, 
clumsily. 

1667  SOUTH  Serm.  (1698)  III.  x.  477  He  was  not  so  much 
buryed,  as.,  deposited  in  the  Grave  fora  small  inconsiderable 
space  ;  So  that  even  in  this  respect  he  may  nut  inelegantly 
be  said  to  have  tasted  of  Death.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Mll'.i-n  Wks.  II.  154  Comus  .,  is  a  drama  m  the  epick  style, 
inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  instructive.  1860  EMF.H- 
,  n,/.  Life  viii.  (1861)  169  The  cat  and  the  deer  cannot 
move  or  sit  inelegantly.  1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  I.  iv.  20 
We  fight  inelegantly  as  well  as  expensively,  with  mat  luiu:s 
instead  of  bow  and  spfar. 

Znelevable  (ine'l/Vab'l),  a.     [IN-  3.]     Not 

elevable  ;  incapable  of  being  elevated  or  raised. 

1806  SOUTHEV  in  Aim.  Rev.  IV.  582  He  is  said  to  have 
expressed  ..  his  opinion  that  Rome  ..  was  inelevable. 

Ineligibility  ^ine-lM^Ibi'liti).  [f.  next  :  see 
-ITV.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  ineligible. 

1795  Fortnights  Ramble  88  To  them  I  thus  object,  on 
the  score  of  their  ineligibility.  1805  Easts  Rep.  V.  215  The 
supposed  ineligibility  of  a  bailiff  to  be  elected  mayor.  1828 
WKBSTER,  hifligiiility  . .  2.  State  or  quality  of  not  being 
worthy  of  choice.  1884  IWaiich.  hxmn.  7  Aug.  4/5  The 
amendment . .  declaring  the  ineligibility  of  all  monarchical 
pretenders  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Ineligible  (ine'lidglb*!),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  +  ELIDI- 
BLE: cf.  F.  ineligible  (1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  elected  ;  legally  or  officially 
disqualified  for  election  to  an  office  or  position. 

1770  JOHNSON  False  Alartn  Wks.  X.  144  The  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  highest  numlx T 
of  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a  majority.  1825  T.  Ji  i  • 
i  KRSON  Antobi0g.  Wks.  1859  I.  80  My  wish.. was  that  the 
President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible 
afterwards.  1861  O' CURRY  Lect.  MS.  Materials  252  He 
was  dumb,  and  therefore  . .  ineligible  to  be  made  a  king. 

b.  Hence,    Unfit,   or    considered    unfit,    to    be 
chosen  ;  unworthy  of  choice. 

1828  WKBSI  KR,  Ineligible  . .  2.  Not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or 
preferred.  1862  TROLI.OPE  Orley  /•".  lii,  As  a  son-in-Kiw  In- 
ua  ;  unite  ineligible.  Mod.  Altogether  ineligible  as  a  per- 
manent residence. 

f  2.  Of  actions,  etc.  :  Such  as  one  would  not 
choose  to  do ;  inexpedient ;  undesirable.  Obs. 

1779  R.  HOWE  in  Sparks  Corr.  Anicr.  Rev.  (1853)  U-  321 
He  reports  that  storming  them,  at  present,  would  be  in- 
eligible. 1793  SM EATON  Rdystone  L.  Contents  9  [It  was] 
ineligible  to  take  a  greater  time  in  the  whole  than  formerly. 

:55  If  there  be   any 
livery  ineligible,  you 


1797  T.  JFFFKRSON  M'rit.   (1859)  IV.  155  If  there  be   any 
circumstance  which  might  render  its  del' 


may  return  it  to  me. 


One  not  eligible  as  a 


also!,  with  //.  as  sb. 
suitor  or  a  husband. 

1896  Westm.  Gaz.  n  May  2/3  Archibald  Rolles,  an  in- 
eligible, declares  his  love  to  Margaretta  Kidout,  a  penniless 
§irl.      1898   Ibid.    25    May   3/2    Mothers   of  marriageable 
aughters  . .  sometimes  lament  that  eligible  men  as  a  class 
are  so  much  less  agreeable  than  the  inehgibles. 

Hence  Ine'liffiblya<&'.,  in  an  ineligible  manner; 
Ine'ligibleness  *>  INELIGIBILITY. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Ineligibly.  Dr.  Allen.    1872  Daily 
2  Sept.,  The  camp  of  the  Army  Corps  headquarters,   in- 
eliiiibly  situated  . .  If  military  conditions  are  regarded.    1881 
Ibid.  4  Mar.  9/3  Unless  experience  of  this  latter  place  tends 
to  show  its  ineligibleness  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Ineliminable  (in/lrminab'l),  a.    [Ix-:>'.]    In- 
capable of  being  eliminated. 

1875  -V.  Amtr.  Rev.  CXX.  108  The  number  of  lab.  : 
an  ineliminable  element  in  the  problem. 


Ineloquence  (ine-l<*kwens).  [Is-  a.] 
of  eloquence  ;  the  quality  of  being  ineloquent ;  (in 
Carlyle)  the  reverse  of  eloquence  or  speaking  out ; 
silence. 


r.  n,xi,The  Lord  Abbot's  eloquence 


to  express  our  emoti 

Ineloquent  (ine'Ukwent),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  4-  Ki  o- 
(ji'KNT  :  cf.  F.  inJhqttent  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  Not 
eloquent,  void  of  eloquence. 

^1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899)  42  The  audyence  falleth,  for 
werynes  of  his  ineloquent  langage,  fast  on  s!ej>e  1667 
Mi I.TON  /'.  L.  viii.  219  Nor  are  thy  lips  ungr:i> 

N'or  tongue  ineuxraeot     1818   SOUTMKY  in  <' 
XIX,  52  He  quotes  the  old  man's  honest  and  nut  iiiclmiiK-nt 
cxliurtation.     1843  CARLYLE  fast  \  Pr.  HI.  v,  The  inelo- 
quent lirindley,  behold  he  has  chained  seas  together. 

Hence  Ine-loquently  ativ.,  in  an  ineloquent 
manner;  without  eloquence. 

1828  in  \\Ynvn-K.    1865  J.  HULLAH  Transit.  Period  Music 


INELUCTABLE. 

119  Rameau  ..  declared,  very  ineloquently  no  doubt,  but 
very  decisively,  that  it  was  the  work  of  two  hands,  the  one 
an  artist,  the  other  an  utter  ignoramus. 

Ineluctable  Cinfljrkt&bT),  a.  Also  7  -ible. 
[nd.  L.  inc'uitabil-is,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  elitctdbil-is, 
1.  elucta-ri  to  struggle  out.  Cf.  F.  ineluctable 
(ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  From  which  one  can- 
not escape  by  struggling ;  not  to  be  escaped  from. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ineluctal'te,  not  to  bee  ouercome  by  any 
paines.  1629  JACKSON  Creed  vi.  n.  xx.  S  2  The  titles  of 
fate  were  anciently  . .  unavoidable,  insuperable,  inflexible, 
ineluctable.  1659  PI-ARSON  Creed  495  As  if  the  damnation 
of  all  sinners  now  were  ineluctable  and  eternal!.  1765  Hist. 
Fin:  in  Ann.  Reg.  3  'i  That  trouble  and  confusion  which 
must  probably  attend  these  ineluctable  events.  1880  SWIN- 
BURNI-  Tkalnssitis  222  All  glories  of  all  storms  of  the  air  that 
fell,  Prone,  ineluctable.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmere 
iv.  xxix.  366  She  and  he  were  alike  helpless — both  struggling 
in  the  grip  of  some  force  outside  themselves,  inexorable, 
ineluctable. 

Hence  Inelvrctably  a  civ. ,  irresistibly,  so  that  one 
cannot  escape  from  its  grip. 

1657  T.  PEIRCE  Goefs  Decrees  62  That .  .doth  prevail  upon 
the  will  not  ineluctably,  but  infallibly. 

Ineludible  (infl'w'dlbl),  a.  Also  -able. 
[Ix-  3.J  That  cannot  be  eluded  or  escaped. 

1662  GI.ANVILI.  Lux  Orient,  ii.  18  An  opinion,  so  very  ob- 
noxious . .  should  not  be  admitted  but  upon  . .  ineluctable 
[1682  ineludible]  demonstrations.  1787  KF.NTHAM  Panofi-. 
Let.  xxi.  (1791)  126  Doubts,  .whether  it  would  be  advisable 
.  .to  give  such  herculean  and  ineludible  strength  to  the  gripe 
of  power?  1846  HA\V  THOHNF.  Masses  i.  ii.  34  The  ineludible 
gripe,  in  which  mortality  clutches  the  highest  and  purest  of 
earthly  mould.  1882  G.  MACDONALD  Castle  \\~arlock  xviii. 
104  Making  up  his  mind  to  the  ineludible. 

Hence  Inelivdibly  adv.,  in  an  inehulible  manner. 

1893  National  Observer  20  May  9/1  Persisted  in  stub- 
bornly, unchangeably,  ineludably. 

t  Inemanabrlity.  Obs.  rare-'.  [f.lN-s  + 
L.  emanabil-is,  f.  f  mii  ml -re  to  EMANATE.]  The 
attribute  of  not  originating  by  emanation. 

11656  HALES  Gold.  Rein.  (i6&8)  327  The.. properties  are 
. .  innascibility  and  inemanability  . .  these  belong  to  the 
Father. 

Inenibryonate  (ine-mbri|i!iurt\  a.  Biol. 
[!N-  3.]  Not  embryonate ;  having  no  embryo. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  REID.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Ineinbryonatiis,  having  no  embryo,  germ,  or  corculum  ; 
inembryonate. 

t  Ineme'ndable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
imendabilis  that  cannot  be  amended  or  improved  ; 
(in  Laws  of  Cnut  and  Hen.  I,  in  sense  '  that  cannot 
be  remedied  by  a  fine ',  Du  Cange) ;  f.  in-  (!N-  '•'•) 
+  fmendabilis  amendable,  EMENDABI.E.]  Incapable 
of  being  emended  ;  incurable. 

1532  MORE  Con/iit.  Tindale  Wks.  569/2  In  auoyding  of 
their  sedicious  trouble,  and  for  the  repressyng  of  theyr  in- 
emendahle  malice.  1708  KERSEY  s.  v.,  [In  old  Times]  sucli 
a  Crime  was  said  to  be  inemendable,  as  could  not  be  atoned 
for  by  a  Fine.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Hence  t  Ineme'ndableness  (Bailey,  1727). 

f  Inemitie,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENMITY. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  (1847)  I.  14,7  This  inemitie  [fif.  1732 
inamitie]  was  judged  mortal!,  and  without  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliatioun. 

Ine'muloUS,  a.  rare-1.  [lN-3.]  Not  emu- 
Ions;  without  emulation;  not  envious  of  (fame, 
power,  or  the  like). 

1789  E.  DARWIN  Boi.  Gard.  n.  (1791)  80  He  treads,  in- 
emulous  of  fame  or  wealth,  Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of 
health. 

Inemye,  obs.  form  of  ENEMY  :  see  INIMI. 

t  Ine'narrable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  inenarrable 
(I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  ini-narrabil-is,  f. 
in-  (IN-  3}  +  eiiarrabilis,  f.  cnarra-re  to  narrate. 
Cf.  EXARBABLE.]  That  cannot  be  narrated,  told, 
or  declared  ;  indescribable,  unspeakable. 

c  1450  Mirour  Salnacioun  4329  So  grete  is  the  payne  of 
helle  and  so  inenarrable.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit.  1's.  cil. 
Wks.  (1876)  138  He  is  the  profoundyte  of  thyn  inenarrable 
wysdome.  Ibid.  196  Whose  goodnes  is  inenarrable  and 
euerlastynge.  e  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  422  The  princes  then, 
and  nauie  that  did  bring  These  so  inenarrable  troopes,  and 
all  their  soyles,  I  sing.  1616  —  Hunter's  Hymns,  Hercules 
(1858)  104  And  who.. through  all  the  sea  was  sent,  And 
Earth's  inenarrable  continent.  1628  JACKSON  Worthy 
Churchman  25  An  inenarrable  hardnesse  is  the  first  and 
chiefe  quality  of  the  Diamond.  1716  M.  0AVTKS  Athen. 
Brit  II.  424  That  sacred.  .Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
ineffable  and  inenarrable  by  any  Creature.  1730  BAILEY 
(folio),  Inena'rrable. 

Hence  t  Ineuarrableness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inena'rrableness,  Unspeakableness. 

tine-nee,  ine-nt,  obs.  forms  of  AXENT/«/. 

13..  Cursor  M.  23011  (Edin.)  Saint  austin  says  inent  bat 
dai  Es  nan  can  godis  consail  sai. 

Ineiichyma  (ine-nkima).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  is,  Ir- 
fibre  +  iyxv/ui  infusion.]  Fibrocellular  tissue,  the 
cells  of  which  resemble  spiral  vessels. 

1851  BALFOI-R  Bot.  §  11.  5  When  united,  they  [fibrous 
cells]  form  fibro.cellul.ir  tissue  or  Inenchyma. 

InenergetiC  inenaad^e-tik),  o.  rare.  [lN-3.] 
Not  energetic ;  without  energy. 

1826  COLERIDI.E  Lett.,  Comers.,  etc.  (1836)  I.  Let.  vm.  47 
The  energetic  or  inenergetic  state  of  the  minds  of  men. 

flneno-dable.a.  Obs.  rare-",   [f.  IN- 3  +  L. 
inddabil-is,  f.  i-nodd-re  to  ENODATE,]     That  cannot 
be  untied  or  unravelled. 
VOL.  V. 
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1623  COCKF.RAM,  InenodaHe,  not  to  bee  vnknit.  1711 
BAILEY,  Incno.iat>l<-,  not  to  be  untied  or  explained. 

Hencelneno-dableness, 'uncapablenesi  of  being 
unloosed,  untied,  orexplica  ted '(Bailey  vol.  11,172  7). 

Inept  ine-pt ),  a.  [ad.  L.  incptus  unsuited,  ab- 
surd, foolish,  1.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  aptus  AIT  :  perh.  im- 
med.  a.  F.  inepte  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  .J 

L  Not  adapted  or  adaptable ;  not  suited  for  (t'0) 
a  purpose;  without  aptitude;  unsuitable,  unfit. 
arch. 

1603  FLORIO   Montaigne  I.  xxxix.  '1632)   126   A   manner 
peculiar   unto   myself,  inept   to   all    publike  Negotiations. 
1651  HOBBF.S  Li^'iiit/i.  n.  xxv.  134  The  differences  between 
npt  and  inept  Counsellonrs.      1692  KAY  Dissnl.  M'orhi  ii.> 
The  Air  . .  would  contain  but  few  nitrous  I'ai  tides,  and 
be  inept  to  maintain  the  Fire,     a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  ii. 
§  67  (1740)  65  The  Parliament  then  in  being  . .  by  all  Ex- 
periments was  found   inept  for  the  great  Designs  of  the 
Faction.     1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  268  Not  to  wrest 
power  out  of  the  bands  of  present  possessors,  but  to  render 
them  somewhat  less  generally  and  flagrantly  inept  than  at 
present  for  . .  the  exercise  of  it.     1895  Cornlt.  Mag.  Oct. 
380  Else  the  lawyers  of  the  land   were   singularly  inept 
when  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were  at  their  best. 

b.  Not  suited  to  the  occasion ;  not  adapted  to 
circumstances ;  out  of  place,  inappropriate. 

1675  BAXTFR  ditli.  Theol.  i.  t.  49  If  they  mean  Negative 
Propositions,  it's  true,  but  inept.  1858  J.  MJOmatMl Stw& 
Clir.  121  If  the  doctrine  were  true,  could  anything  be  more 
inept  than  an  allusion  to  it  in  this  place?  l88$La-i>  Timcf 
Rep.  XLIX.  555/1  He  has  merely  used  inept  words  which 
do  not  affect  the  preceding  absolute  gift. 

2.  Absurd ;    wanting   in  reason    or  judgement ; 
silly,  foolish. 

1604  JAS.  I  Cowiterbl.  (Arb.)  102  As  to  the  Proposition, 
That  because  the  braines  are  colde  and  moist,  therefore 
things  that  are  hote  and  drie  are  best  for  them,  it  is  an  inept 
consequence.      1653   H.   MORE  Antid.  Ath.  i.   xi.  (1662) 
34  So  soft  and  moistened  by  Drunkenness  and  excess,  as  to 
make  the  Understanding  inept  and  sottish  in  its  Operations. 
1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  81.  2/2  She  look'd  on  you  as  an 
Inept  Animal.    1888  R.  F.  BURTON  \n  Academy  2oOct.-z^l^ 
This  policy  of  meddle  and  muddle,  this  ineptest  interference 
with  local  administration  for  party  purposes. 

3.  /.aw.  Void,  of  no  effect. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiii,  Extrajudicial  confession., 
was  totally  inept,  and  void  of  all  strength  and  effect  from 
the  beginning,  —  Br.  Lamm,  xxvii,  As  a  transaction 
inter  minorcs.  .the  engagement  was  inept,  and  void  in  law. 
1882-3  in  Schaff  Kncycl.  Relig.  Kmnal.  III.  2515/1  Edward 
III.  died,  .and  so  the  bull  to  the  king  became  inept. 

Ineptitude  (ine'ptitiwd).  [ad.  L.  ineptitude, 
n.  of  quality  f.  ineftus  INEPT:  see  -TUDE.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  ineptitude  ([51(1  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  quality  of 
being  inept. 

1.  Want  of  aptitude ;   inaptness,  unsnitableness, 
unfitness  to  or  for  something  ;  incapacity. 

1615  CROOKK  Body  of  Man  507  A  ineptitude  to  learne 
[sheweth]  a  drie  and  a  hard  braine.  1640  WILKINS  Ktw> 
I'hinet  II.  (1684*  115  There  is  in  it,  and  so  likewise  in  the 
other  Planets,  an  ineptitude  to  motion,  c  1645  HOWELI.  Lett. 
1.  i.  ix.  17  A  strong  conjecture  of  the  aptnesse  or  ineptitude 
of  ones  capacity.  1710  SFFELK  Tntlcr  No.  203  f  i  That 
Ineptitude  for  Society,  which  is  frequently  the  Fault  of  us 
Scholars.  1885  A'-  ft  Q.  6th  Ser.  XI.  no/i  An  endeavour 
to  imitate  phonetically  the  Re'd  Indian  name  of  the  plant. . 
a  process  for  which  the  French  usually  show  an  extra- 
ordinary ineptitude. 

2.  Want   of  mental   capacity ;    folly,   silliness. 
With  an  and  //.  :  A  foolish  act  or  remark. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosso^r.,  Ineptitude,  unaptness,  fondness, 
foolishness,  trifling,  va'inness.  1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Theol.  n. 
n.  42  Here  are  a  multitude  of  Errors  or  Ineptitudes  together. 
1832  CARI.YLE  Misc.  (1857)  H'-  SJ  [He]  'ivcd  no  dav  °  .  ™ 
life  without  doing  and  saying  more  than  one  pretentious 
ineptitude.  .885  Spectator  18  July  948/1  This,  .goes  far  to 
justify  Buckle's  strictures  on  the  ineptitude  of  statesmen. 

Ineptly  (.ine-ptli),  a*,  [f.  1NEPT  +  -LY2.]  In 
an  inept  manner ;  unfitly,  unsuitably ;  foolishly. 

(The  first  example  (which  comes  second-hand  from  Brian 
Twyne's  transcript  £1620-24!  maybe  an  isolated  occurrence 
after  L.  inepte,  F.  implement,  1380  in  Godef.) 

1523  HEX.  VI 1 1  l.ft.  to  Bay/iff''  of  Oxford  iSOct.,  Twyne 
MBS.  XIII.  259  (cf.  Turner  AYr.  0.1/42)  All  common  welth 
there  is  ineptly  permytted  to  fall  into  extreme  ruyneand  decay. 
1611  COTGR.,  Inepttment,  ineptly,  vnaptly.  l6ia  J.  COTTA 
Disc.  Dang.  Pract.  Phys.  I.  vii.  54  Ineptly  and  injuriously 
may  the  illusion  of  fancy. .be  made  snares  for  the  innocent. 


INEQUALITY. 

EQUABILITY:  perh.  directly  ad.  late  I.,  iiutqu&bi- 
littls,t.inirqua/iilis  IXECJUABLE.]  Want  of equabi 
lity  or  uniformity. 

1581  J.  BELL  HatMont  Attsu:  Osor.  403  b,  Upon  what 
grew  this  inequabilitie  and  parcialitie  of  dispensation. 

Inequable    n.rk-, -e-kv,al>'l},  a.  rare.    [ad.  L. 
.    1.    in-     I.-. -  ;      +    |  :<taiiil-is 
Kijt  ABLE.]     Uneven,  not  uniform. 

1717  J.  KI:ILI.  Anim.lKcon. '  1738)  64  The  middle  Velo  ily, 
either  equable  or  inequable.  1721 

1  lence  Ine  qnaWeness  !  I    i  -  -•  - 

Inequal  ,in;-kwal  ,   ,?.     [ad".   1...  iiLvyual-it,  i. 
in-   (Ix-",   -t-  ,Tf/K«/-/r    Ki,.r  u  :    cl.   <>r.    intqual 
.Oresme,  141)1  c.),  mod.F.  intgal]    =Uxtij 
(The  earlier  formation  ;  now  ar,ii.  exc.  as  in  b.) 

Its  earliest  use  appears  to  have  been  in  ineqtial  hours,  the 
hours  formed  by  dividing  the  natural  day  or  night  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  the  length  of  which  therefore  varied 
'  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  the  hours  of  the  day- 
being  also  unequal  to  the  hours  of  the  night,  except  at  the 
equinoxes. 

(  1386  C'HArri  H  A"«/.'j  T.  1413  The  thriddc  houre  in-equal 

:    that  Palamon  Bigan  to  Venus  temple  for  to  gon  Vp  nxw  the 

.    sonne.    c  1391  —  Astral,  u.  §  10  Thise  hpwris  in-equalU  ben 

!    cleped  howres  of  planetts  ..  pe  howr  in-equal  of  the  day 

witli  be  howr  im;iiual  of  the  nyght  contcnen   30  degrees. 

1539  'i  IINSTALL  Serin.  l*alm  Siitid.  (182^)  7  The  fatli' 

gatte  hym  not   inequalle   to  hym   selfe.      1577   HARRISON 

unui  n.  ix.  (1877)  I.  192  The  Dane  law. .of  all  the  rest 

the  most  inequall  and  intollerable.  1588  A.  Kixr.  ir.Canisiiii' 

Cattch.  liij,  >owhaiff.  .yeplaceofyesone  euei% 

ing  to  ye  astronomical!  calculation  of  his  niidde  or  .-equal 

1    motion,  for  seing  ye  precise  reconing  of  i  trew 

motion  do  vane  euery  ?ere  [etc.].    <t  1681  SIR  (1.  WHABTOM 

sfcquation  of  Time  Wks.  (1683)  loi  Seeing  that  Inequal 

days  cannot  be  the  measure  of  equal  motions,  it  is  requisite 

that   those    Inequal  days    be  converted    to    equal.      1711 

HF.ARXE  Collect.  III.  268  Inequal  Dutritratiom  were  made. 

1741  SHENSTONE  Judgm.  Hercules  486  Welcome  all  toils 

th'  inequal  Fates  decree.     1831  BREWSTER  Xe-.flon  (1855)  I. 

iv.  82  An  image . .  which . .  would  be . .  more  or  less  elongated 

and  coloured,  if  the  two  refracting  angles  were  more  or  less 

inequal. 

b.  Of  a  surface:  Uneven. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Mia.  319  The  ventricles  . 
their  inward  superficies  is  inequall   with  caruncles.     1890 
Cent.  DL  t.,  Inetjnal.  2.  In  entoni..  covered  with  irregular 
elevations  and  depressions  :  said  of  a  suit 

Hence  Ine'qually  adv.,  in  an  unequal  manner ; 
Ine-qnalness,  inequality  (Bailey  vol.  II,  \-- ; 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anim.  >i  Mix.  288  The  field  Spiden 
eaten  or  drunk  doe  inequally  affect  the  whole  body  by 
heate,  cold,  horror,  and  itching.  1675  R.  BuRTHOGGEC'<j*f.i 
Dei  172  He  doth  inequally  dispense  it. 

Ineqnalitarian(infkwoHte»Tian).  rare.  [f. 
INEQUALITY,  after  EQUALITARIAN.]  One  who  holds 
the  principle  of  the  innate  inequality  of  mankind. 

1878  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  I.  234  In  practice  they 
[the  English  people]  are  what  I  may  call  determined  in- 
equalitarians.  —  in  <\ni'man  Halts  A  iitobio^.  (1898)  276, 
I  coined  a  word  to  express  my  opinion.  I  said  I  was  an 
'  Inequalitarian '.  I  believe  more  and  more  in  Heredity. 
Qualities  are  inherited. 

Ineqnality  (in/kvg-liti).    [a.  OF.  iiuqueUe, 

I4th  c.  in  Littre  ( •  mod.F.  Mgaiitfj,  ad.  med.L. 
iinrc/nJiitas,  f.  inxqualis  INKQUAL.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  unequal ;  want  of  equality. 

1.  Want  of  equality  between  persons  or  things ; 
disparity:  a.  in  respect  of  magnitude,  quantity, 
number,  intensity,  or  other  physical  quality. 

l«l  ELYOT  Cm:  m.  i,  lustyce  commutatiue  ..  onely  con- 
siderynge  the  inequalitie,  wherby  the  one  thynge  excedeth 
the  other,  indeuoureth  to  bryngethem  bothe  toanequahtic. 
1597  MORLKV  Introd.  Mus.  27  Proportion  of  inxquahtie  is, 
when  two  things  of  vnequall  quantitie  are  compared  togither. 
1674  BOYLE  Exrell.  Theol.  n.  iv.  177  It  remains  doubtful, 
whether  the  differing  sizes  [of  the  fixed  stars]  ..  proceed 
from  a  real  inequality  of  bulk,  or  onely  from  an  inequality 
of  distance.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  1C.  .V.  (1869.  I.  l.  x.  it.  119 
Inequalities  in  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock. 
l8«  J  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  430  Should  the  in- 
!  equality  of  tension  be  occasioned  by  any  original  inequality 
of  thickness  in  the  strands.  1858  FKOUDE  H,st.Eng.\ 
xiii.  94  'Mie  growing  inequality  of  fortunes  had  b 
through  this  useful  custom. 

b.  In  respect  of  dignity,  rank,  or  circumsta 
Social  disparity  :  the  fact  of  occupying  a  more  or 
n  less  advantageous  position. 

1484  CAXTON  Oih'atr,  82  Pryde  is  a  vyce  of  Ineqnalyte  o 
to  be*inefal  to  other  and  not  lyke.  IS»3  &TUBBES  Anal. 


ironical  compassion,  as  of  a  rat  who  was  leaving  the  sinking 
ship,  for  a  rat  who  has  ineptly  selected  the  same  moment 
for  joining  it. 

IneptneSS   (ine-ptncs).      [f.    INI:IT  +  -x>-ss 
The  quality  of  being  inept. 

1.   =  INEPTITUDE  i. 


Jail, 
recon 


Kclig.  - 

been  well  considered. 
2.     =lNEPTITUPE  1. 


he  preached  Anarchy. 

tlneqnabi-lity. 


,       ., 

rare-' 


lerelore  was  IIUL  iu  IA|«.I-.  ™  ?. .-  .  . 

•ohnson  n  Apr-  an.  ,773,  Sl,e  wondered  how  he  could 
•concile  .  .his  notions  of  inequalityand  Mil.ordination  with 
wishing  wrll  to  all  mankind.  .802  MAR.  EDCEW9RTH  Moral 
T.  (18*6)  I.  i.  i  The  inequality  between  the  nch  and  the 
tn».  T  shocked  him.  , 

c.  In  respect  of  excellence,  power,  or  adequacy. 
Also    A  condition  of  superiority  or  inki 
relation  to  something,  esp.  the  condition  of  being 
unequal  to  a  task,  insufl'icien 

,,55  Errs-   1'reat.  Hi  «"5? 

too  me  no  lesse  ineoualitye  betwene  the  tytle  and  the  b. 
then  if  a  man  would*  professe  to  wryie  of  Englande,  an. 
entreated  onelye  of  Trumpington    i^SoL-TH  /•«-.. 
(,608)  III.  265  The  Nature  .1  .-mselves,  which 

are  the  Subject  matter  of  the  Christian  Kehgion      The.r 
surpassing  Greatness  and  Inequality  to  the  mind  of  MJ 


INEQUALITY. 

1708  MRS.   CKSTLIVRK  Busts  Bcdy  Ded.,  Conscious  of  the 
iale  Pen  to  so  Masculine  an  Attempt. 
1777  'A  c  co"- 

*-idered  the  inequality  of  the  dispute  1  el  >;-l  the 

Flemings.  1899  CIIEVSE  in  Expositor  Apr.  258  There  are 
no  dou  jualities  in  the  different  Psalms, 

2.  t  a.  Of  persons  :  Unequal  treatment  of  others  ; 
unfair  de.iling;,  unfairness,  partiality,    b.  Of  tiling  : 
Want  of  due  proportion,  uneven  distribution.   With 
an  and  pi.  An  instance  of  this. 

1538  Sr  \RKEY  England  n.  ii.  i£j  The  cbefe  . .  cause  of  al 

I  )  say,  the  inequalyte  of  dystrybu:^ 

the  commyn  offyceys.  1553  I.ATI.MER  $tJt  Ssrm.  Lord's 
Prayer  Wo.  'Park-  What  meaneth  God  : 

inequality,  that  he  giveth  to  some  an  hundred  pound  ;  unto 
i;id  pound  ;   unto  this  man  in  a  manner 
L-,'  at  all  ?     167? 

not  be  liberal  to  one  another,  it  is  a  strange  inequality.  1740 
"x\&y.Dh'.Lfg,tt.  v.  iv.Wks.  iBtiY.  145  We  sometimes 
find  men  complaining  of  inequalities  in  events,  which  were 
indeed  the  effects  of  a  most  equal  Providence.  1858  BRIGHT 
Sp.  Reform  27  Oct.  •  18761  281, 1  could  show  you  inequalities 
as  great  and  scandalous  in  the  manner  in  which  the  income- 
tax.,  presses  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  those  engaged 
in  professions  and  trades  chiefly  carried  on  in  towns, 

3.  Want  of  uniformity  in  a  thing,  person,  or  pro- 
cess ;  unevenness,  irregularity,  variableness :  a.  in 
surface  or  outline.    With  an  and//.:  An  irregularity 
of  surface  or  outline ;  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  ground. 

1607  Torse  LL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  330  The  roughness  and 
inequality  of  the  place  grieved,  one  part  being  higher  then 
another.  1645  KOATE  /re/.  .Vat.  Hist.  (1652)  5  The  in- 
equality of  the  coast,  and  of  the  great  Bayes  and  FV.iv- 
lands.  1691  RAY  Ova//(j«  n.  (1692!  109  To  find  out  the  side 
towards  which  the  inequality  of  the  ground  might  more 
easily  permit  it  to  rowl  its  shell.  1801  W.  COXF.  Tour  Man- 
mouth.  I.  117  The  distant  country  is  broken  into  fine  in- 
equalities of  hill  and  dale.  1874  SVMONDS^*.  Italyfy  Grtl.\  c 
(1898)  I.  i.  4  These  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  we  call  Alps.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  135  The  water 
soon  finds  out  some  slight  inequalities  of  surface. 

b.  in  motion,  action,  or  condition;  in  duration 
or  recurrence ;  in  rate  or  proportion  ;  in  manner, 
quality,  degree,  or  other  respect  in  which  a  thing 
is  liable  to  variation.  With  an  and  //. :  An  instance 
of  such  unevenness. 

1626  BACON  Syh-a  §  700  Inequality  [of  sounds],  not  Stayed 
vpon,  but  Passing,  is  rather  an  Encreaseof  Sweetnesse.  1638 
F'.  JrNius  Paint,  of  Ancients  316  Whatsoever  doth  not  hang 
well  together,  bewrayeth  it  selfe  ..by  an  inequalitie  of 
colour.  1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  \\.  xlvi.  308  The  inequality 
of  the  Pulse  continuing  is  an  evil  sign.  1748  Anson's  Voy. 
i.  uii.  77  These  tempests  ..  were  yet  rendered  more  mis- 
chievous  to  u.s  by  their  inequality,  and  the  deceitful  inter- 
vals which  they  at  some-times  afforded.  1753  HAXWAY  Tra~.\ 
(1762)  II.  u.  ii.  76  The  inequality  of  our  climate.  1797 
COLERIDGE  in  Jos.  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  '1837!  I.  250  In 
Wordsworth  there  are  no  inequalities.  1815  W.  H.  IRELANU 
Scribblwnania  55  note.  The  inequalities  observable  both 
in  his  style  and  versification.  1833  NT.  ARN'OTT  Physics  ted.  5) 
II.  9  Owing  merely  to  an  inequality  of  temperature. 

4.  Astron.  A  deviation  from  uniformity  in  the 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body. 

The  older  astronomers  reckoned  four  Inequalities,  two 
common  to  planets  and  the  moon,  and  two  confined  to  the 
moon.  First  Inequality :  that  which  is  due  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit,  and  the  acceleration  of  motion  at  a 
planet's  perihelion  or  the  moon's  perigee.  Second  Inequality : 
that  which  arises  from  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  motion  to  the  radius  vector  of  its  orbit ;  =  EVECTION. 
Third  Inequality  :  =  VARIATION  ipf  the  moon).  Fourth 
Inequality:  that  due  to  the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  moon 
when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion;  also  called  Annual  In- 
equality or  Annual  Equation.  Later  astronomers  have 
discovered  several  others,  as  Parallactic  Inequality  (see 
quot.  1867-76) ;  Periodic  Inequality^  the  comparatively 
short  recurring  orbital  perturbation  due  to  the  attraction  of 
another  body,  as  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
1690  LKYBOI-RN  t  urs.  Math.  758  The  second  Inequality  of 
tin:  Moon  is  explained  by  a  little  Circle.  17*6  tr.  Gregory  s 
Astron.  I.  427  By  any  single  observation  of  a  Planet  ..  to 
clear  it  of  its  Second  Inequality,  and  find  its  Distance  from 
the  Sun,  1728  PKMBEKTOX  Xwtori  s  Philos.  228  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  computed  the  very  quantity  of  many  of  the 
moon's  inequalities.  1816  PLAYFAIR  Xat.  Phil.  II,  277 
Besides  these  two  great  inequalities,  there  are  ten  others 

which  Jupiter  is  subject.      1831   I}RK\\  - 
(18551  I.  xi.  262  The  annual  inequality  of  the  moon  depend- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.    1833  HEHSCHKI, 
Astron.  xi.   347  An  irregularity,  which  is  well   known   t<> 
•i.jmers  by  the  name  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter 

•i turn.      1867-76  C'MAMHE;RS  .  \xtron,  \.  vii.  (ed,  3)  80  The 

'ion  . .  \vas  the  first  lunar  inequality  explained  by  Sir 

I.  Newton  on  the  theory  of  gravitation.     Ibid.,  The  Paral- 

lactic  Inequality  arises  from  the  sensible  difference  m  the 

:nng  influence  exerted  by  the  Sun  on  the  Moon,  ac- 
cording as  the  latter  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  nearest  to,  or 
most  removed  from,  the  Sun.  7^/V/.,  The  Secular  Accelera- 

'f  the  Moon's  mean  motion  ,.  This  inequality  was  de- 
tected by  Halley  in  1693.     Ibid.  81   Hansen  elucidated,  a 
few  years  ago,  two  other  inequalities  in  the  Moon's  motion, 
tly  and  the  other  indirectly,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus. 


. 
5.  Math.  a.  The  relation  between  quantities  that 


relation,  consisting  of  two  unequal  quantities  con- 
nected by  either  of  these  signs  :  distinguished  from 
equation. 

l875  of  all 

!nc  '?  •iualtty  be  <  hanged  i:  nality 

Inequation  (in/"kw,-'-;.m).    [f.  I.. 


242 

unequal,  after  EQUATION-.]     A  formula  expressing 

inequality;    =IxEyl'ALITY  5  b. 

1855  ;  /.  (1872)  II.  16  To  (  onsider 

the  case  -.f  inequati  L  iii.  29  The  inequation  ex- 

-,  a   relation  in  which  the  second  quantity  bears  a 

Ine'qui-,  combining  element,  in  sense  '  un- 
equal', ;  unequally';  not  of  L.  formation 
negative  of  L.  fyuus  being  initjitMs^,  but  f.  IN-  ;1 
+  EQI.T-:  usually  in  words  that  are  the  negatives 
of  equi-  words,  as  equidistant^  inequidistant^  but 
also  forming  negative  compounds  without  corre- 
sponding positive  forms.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  both  clashes  : 

Inequia'xed,  Ine  quia  xial  a.  [AxK.  AXIAL], 
havin^unequalaxes.  Ine^qnico'Statea.  [CosTATKJ, 
unequally  ribbed,  as  a  shell  or  seed  (Mayne,  i\^  . 
Ine  quidi'stant  «.,  not  equidistant.  Ine  quili  - 
tority,  want  of  equilibrium.  Ine  qnilo  bate,  In- 
e  quilobed  a.,  having  unequal  lobes.  Ine-quipo- 
te'ntial  a.,  not  equipotential ;  so  Ine  quipoten- 
tiality,  inequality  of  potential,  as  at  different 
points  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier. 

1862  G.  P.  Si  ROM.  I  'clcan^x  107  Where  the  component  *in- 
equiaxed  crystals  or  scales  are  disposed  conformably.  1879 
RITI.F.V  Study  Rt\ks  iv.  35  When  "inequiaxial,  arranged 
with  their  longer  axes  parallel  with  the  lamination.  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.  268  Three  *inequidistant  arched  ribs  <>f 
stone.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  Proclus  I.  78  Another  operates  with 
weights,  the  motion  of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  cause  of 
"inequililirity.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  ~Inequilobate. 
1872  NICHOLSON  Pafaont.  328  In  theGlyptolaemus.  .the  tail 
is  inequtlobed. 

Inequilateral  m/kwiUe-tcTil  ,  a.  [f.  IN- :; 
+  EQUILATERAL.  Cf.  F.  inequilateral ^\  Having 
unequal  sides ;  unequal-sided. 

Inequilateral  shell',  one  in  which  a  transverse  line  drawn 
through  the  apex  of  the  umbo  divides  the  valve  int.i  t\v  > 
unequal  and  unsymmetrical  parts. 

1662  J.  BARGRAVK  Pope  Altx.  I'll  (1867)  123  Several  rude 
pieces  of  mountain  chrystall . .  amongst  which  there  is  one. . 
sexangular,  inaequilateral,  cylindrical,  pyramid ical,  1830 
BRFAVSTRR  F.din.  CycL  VII.  i.  91  2  Shell  transverse,  inequi- 
lateral, inequivalved.  1854  WOODWARD  ^follnscn  n.  246  The 
Bivalves  are  all  more  or  less  inequilateral,  the  anterior  being 
usually  much  shorter  than  the  posterior  side.  1880  GRAY 
Struct.  />'('/.  in.  iv.  106  Inequilateral  Leaves,  bcin;.;  nt, sym- 
metrical by  the  much  greater  development  of  one  side. . .  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  whole  genus  Begonia. 

So  f  Ineqnllater  a.  [cf.  F.  in^qiti!at^re\^  fln- 
e  quila  terous  a.  =  prec. 

1614  T.  HE  DWELL  Nat.  Gccin.  Xnmfors  \.  7  An  Inequi- 
later  parallelogramme.  1855  MAYNE,  Inequilaterous. 

In  equilibrio:  see  Kyi'iumucM  3. 
Inequitable  vine-kwitab'l\   a.i       [f.   IN- 3  + 

EQUITABLE;  cf.  F.  inequitable]  Not  equitable; 
characterized  by  want  of  equity  or  fairness ;  unfair, 
unjust. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  64  The  way  of  Process  men  take 
in  this  affair  is  so  inequitable  as  certainly  presages  the 
partiality  of  the  sentence.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  62 
P  8  Nothing  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man  should 
suffer  for  the  crimes  of  another.  1768^-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Xat. 
(1834)  II.  273  A  spiritual  pride,  making  them  censorious, 
inequitable,  turning  everything  to  the  worst  side.  1790 
IlfKKi:  /->.  R,--'.  \Vks.  V.  252  The  proportions  seemed  not 
inequitable.  1879  H.  GEORGE  Progr.  q-  Po^'.  vii.  i.  (1881)  306 
The  inequitable  division  of  wealth. 

Hence  Ine'qnitably  adv.,  in  an  inequitable 
manner,  unfairly,  unjustly. 

1842  DE  Qi-iscEY  Cicero  Wks.  1857  VII.  207  As  a  com- 
mander-m-chief,  Pompey  was  known  to  have  been  inequit- 
ably fortunate.  1880  MUIRHBAD  Caius  iv.  §  126  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  exception,  which  pri ma  facie  seems  ju^ 
enough,  will  yet  bear  inequitably  upon  the  pursuer. 

t Ine-quitable,  a*  Obs.  rare~~n.  [ad.  I,,  in- 
eqititabil'iSj  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  equitdbil-is  ridable,  f. 
equita-rc;  see  next.]  That  cannot  be  ridden  through. 

1613  COCKKKAM,  Inequitable^  not  to  bee  rid  through. 
Hence  in  BUOUNT,  PHII.LII'S,  etc. 

t  Ine'quitate,  r.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  ineqmta-rc  to  ride  on  or  over,  f.  in-  (T\-  -) 

+  eqnitCi-re  to  ride,  f.  eqnes,  cquit-ein  horseman, 
f.  equus  horse.]  trans.  To  ride  over  or  through  ; 
hence,  to  pervade,  permeate. 

1653  H.  MORE  Conject.  CabbaL  ii.  §  7  The  World  of  Life, 
which  is  everywhere  nigh  at  hand,  and  does  very  thron^ly 
inequitate  the  moist  and  unctuous  Aire. 

Inequity  (ine-kwiti).  [Ix- :i-  (The  corresp. 
L.  formation  was  imquitas  IXIQVITY."]  Want  of 
equity  or  justice ;  the  fact  or  quality  of  being  un- 
fair; unfairness,  partiality. 

1556  J.  HEYWOOD  .Spider  ,y  /•'.  Ivii.  10  Equite,  in  all  t 
.  .  is  a  vertew  ]ie\vr<\     Inequite,  for  wrong,   no  waie   can 
make.     1662    SCARLETT   Exchanges  Pref.  Aij,  To  discern 
betwt  and  injustice,  the  equity, 

of  these  Exchanges.    1876  \  S.  \'I.  Index 

614   Many  of  lu  r   state^in  inequity  and   ine.v- 

•i«:y.     1886  S\  iii.  48  The  inequity  and  the 

political  imprudence  of  freeing  great  nobles  from  bun!' 

b.  with//.  An  unfair  or  unjust  matter  or  action. 

1857  J.  Pi  ;  ffottrs  i.  *  i   'I  liint:  iniijiiiii 

w-et/uitit's.    1884  H.  SFRNCKR  in  Cwttnip.  Rcr.  July  38  Our 
1     <>f  K.inity,  introduced  . .  : 

1  ' 

t  Inequrvalent,  .   [Ix- :'-.]    N< ^ 

value;  unequnlk'd  in  valtur.  mat*  : 


INERRANCY. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  (.ruenara's  DialL  /V.  (1619!  712  'i  LVein,; 
ineqtiiu.ik-nt  in  estate  or  degree  to  them.  1610  C7. 

/>•/'.,  Britain  2  Wlio-^e  boundles^e  qlorics  in  equivalent  Doe 
so  re  fie  i  t 

Inequivalve  ,in/-k\vi|V.vl\-\  (f.  Com-h.  [f.  Ix- 

KQUI-  -t-  VAI.VK.]      Having  valves  of  unequal  size. 

1776  PKNXAN'rZutJ/.  IV.  ioS  ,-J«tJw/V?,  bivalve,  inequivalvc. 
1851   Rx  HAKi-sGN  Gce>l.  viii.  243  If  one  vahe  j- 
the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  inequivalve.     1888  ROLLED. 
"•(   125  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  r 

valve  in  the  <  ^innlkr   than  tin.1 

other. 

So  Ine  quivalved,  Ine  quiva'lvular  a.  =  prec. 

1816  \V.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  30  Six  species  of  inequivalved 
llualves.     1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.    I.   710,1    Win 
of  the  valves  is  larger  than  the  other,  it  is  of  course  inequi- 
valved.     1828  \\ 

t  Inequi'VOCal,  a.  Obs.  rare—  l.  [!N-  '•  .]  Not 
equivocal,  unequivocal. 

1779  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1780)  146/2  A  recent  tran-- 
action  from  which  the  minister  and  he  must  from  thence 
forward  stand  upon  the  most  inequivocal  terms. 

Ineradicable  .'in/rmlikab'lV  a.  [Ix-:l.]  In- 
capable of  being  eradicated  or  rooted  out.  Also_/7<f. 

1818  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  iv.  cxxvi,  This  ineradicable  taint  of 
sin.  i8zi  SHFLI.F.V  Pivtncth.  l'jif\  \.  17;  And  in  the  corn.  . 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weed-.  1840  11.  \KH.\M  Ingot, 
Leg.,  Spectre  of  7"<i//.,  An  ineradicable  bloodstain  on  the 
oaken  stair.  1882  FARRAR  -£Vir/r  C/ir.  II-3^n  But  prejudice 
fortified  by  custom  is  almost  ineradicable. 

Hence  Xuera*  die  ably  ath\  .  in  nn  ineradicable 
manner. 

iSzgLANDOR  /uny.CnmWIaL,  1846  II.  22/2  A  winge  r 
hath  stuck  ineradicably  in  a  million  hearts.     1867  MORLEY 
in  l-'ortn.  Ret'.  July  48  The  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half 
i^ave  time  for  the  spirit  of  independence  to  grow  ineradicably 
into  the  national  character. 

Inerasable  (in/rc7i*sfib  I),  a.  Also  -ible. 
[Ix-  :*.]  That  cannot  be  erased,  expunged,  or 
effaced.  Hence  Inera'sably  (-ibly)  tufa, 

18x1  SHELLEY  .SY.  Inyw  iv.  Pr.  \Vks.  1888  I.  160  What 
man  of  honour  needs  a  moment's  rumination  to  discover 
what  nature  has  so  inerasibly  implanted  in  his  bosom  —  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong?  1812  —  Proposal*  ibid.  280 
Men  whose  names  are  inerasable  from  the  records  of  Liberty. 
1885  I,.  SAUNDERS  R.  Boyle  ii.  34  An  ink  perfectly  in- 
erasable. 

tlnergetic  (inwdge'tlk),  a.  Ob$.  ran:  [f. 
Ix-  3  4-  ^£x  Ki;.;hTic.]  =next. 


1807  'CERVANTES  HOGG'  [E.  S.  Barrett]  Rising  Sun  III. 
49  His  whole  administration  was  weak,  inergetic,  and  iinin- 
vigprating.  1852  TI-PPKR  Proverb,  Philos.  403  Until  spirit 
be  infused,  the  organism  lieth  inergetic. 

t  Inerge'tical,  a.  Obs.  nu-t.  [f.  IN-  :;  f  •  EN)- 
ERGETICAL.]  "\Yithout  energy  ;  inactive,  sluggish. 

a  1691  ROVLF.  Hist.  Air  xi'i'i.  (1692)  72  Those  eminent  Stars 
and   Planets  ..  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  sluggish 
inergetical  Bodies.     1706  PHILLIPS,  ftifrfttictil  /W. 
Particles,  such  as  are  unactive  and  slu. 

Hence  f  Inerge'tically  adv.y  Obs. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inergctually,  sluggishly.  urjactively. 

Inerm  (inaum),  a*  Bot.  [ad.  L.  inerm-is  un- 
armed, f.  in-  (Ix-  •"*)+•  arma  arms,  armour.  Cf. 
F.  inerme  (1798  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).]  Destitute  of 
prickles  or  thorns;  unarmed. 

1760  J.  LEE  fntrod.  Bot.  ni.  v.  (1765)  iSo  Leaves,  in 
respect  to  their  Margin,  are  .  .  Inerm,  unarmed  or  smooth  : 
which  is  opposed  to  Spinose.  1886  Xyd,  .V<v.  Lc.v.t  Jiiertnt 
without  spikes,  prickles,  or  the  like  ;  unarmed, 

IlierniOUS  (in.vimss  ,  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OUR.]  —prec. 

1828  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  recent  Diets. 

Inerrability  (inerabi'liti).  [f.  next:  see-rrv.] 
Freedom  from  liability  to  err;  infallibility. 

1627  H.  BI'RTON  Urtifing  Prf£*s  Bull  84  You  are   per- 
swaded  of  the  Popes  inerrability.     1790  Sim  \ 
(1792)  I.  51   A  standing  memorial  of  the  inerrabiliti 
truth   of  this   science.     1829  .Sporting  Mag.    XXIV 
I  wish  we  could  experience  the  inerrability  of  the    , 
1878  (iLADSTCN'E  Clean.  (1879)  III.  260  If  we  are  to  believe 
in  the  inerrability  of  a  person,  or  a  body  of  persons. 

Inerrable  pneiAbl),  a.    [ad.  L.  (post-class.) 

inerriiHlis,  f.  in-  (IN-  :*)  +  en-fire  to  err.]  Inca- 
pable of  erring;  not  liable  to  err;  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  error  ;  infallible,  uncning. 

1613  JACKSON  Cr,-cd  n.  xxiv.  $  6,  Sin.h  a  facile,  inerrable 
rule  as  the  Papists  haue  framed  for  direction  in  points  of 
faith.  1687  :  Pap,rs,  Ar-  ..'  (."//. 

I 

in    this    i'utht,      1715  M.    I  '  .    Brit.  I.  240  The 

Scripture-Latter,  as  the  inerrable  Standard  of  their  Moral-. 
and    Discipline.      1839  J.    RC*;I:KS   Antipop^pt:    \\.   ii 
142  No  man  or  men  on  the  globe  compose  a  tribunal  from 
whose  inerrable  decision  we  may  not  appe.il.     1879  li 
Gori.n  C,<-r;nany  II.  177  Catholic  Christianity  rested  on  an 
l«  Church  as  the  teacher  of  truth. 

Hence  Ine-rrableness  -  IXEKKABIUTY  ;  Ine  r- 
rably  atfo.t  in  an  inerrable  manner,  infallibly. 

1620  UK  HALL  /,  :  he  in- 

errabtenesse  of  Coii  r  p.irtii  ul:u,  > 

.  .   -.    •  \ii,  S  2 

•    fallibility,  and   iuerrablon. 

inclo  .  urn  h.      1672   I'I-NN  , 

.  40  T.I  this  ci:  it  to  ..  his  Cl. 

nided. 

1877  I  '  •  i'eiik  \\ist-ly, 

some  inerrablj'. 
Inerrancy    ine-runsi\     ff.  as  IWERBANTfl, 

-A.\(  v.]    The  quality  or  condition  of  1  einginerrant 
or  unerring;  freedom  from  error. 
1818-34  H.  '•'>/•  i  i-J.  7)  II.  ii 


INERRANT. 

'F.I  Absolute-  inerrancy  is  impracticable  in  any  printed  book. 
1865  I1  ;26  The  old  Ultramontane  doctrine-  uf 

the  inerrancy  of  the  Pope,  i.e.  that  of  his  preservation  from 
error,  1880  igM  Cent.  Sept.  429  The  superstition  . .  which 
magnifies  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  into  inerrancy. 

Inerrant  inc'rant),  a.  [f.  L.  inerninl-c»i,  f. 
in-  IN-  :;)  +  errant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  errare  to  err 
.or  wander.] 

\\.  As/ion.  Of  a  star:  Fixed;  not 'wandering' 
as  a  planet.  0/>s. 

1652  C'i.\!  LI.  .lA/^isjVtw/.  xxvi,  The  BnniK. .after  which  the 
moon,  and,  beneath  these,  the  rest,  errant  and  inerrant. 

2.  That  does  not  err ;  free  from  error  ;  unerring. 

1837  Frasers  .l/rt^.  XV.  368  The  same  inerrant  pen  winds 
up  tliis  . .  in  the  emphatic  terms,  '  which  is  idolatry  '.     1868 
K.   S.    1-iori.KliS  ChitrJis   Ci-ecit  or  Crowns  Creed ?  20    [ 
Whether  absolutely  inerrant  or  not  in  matters  of  faith. 

Xaerr&tio  (inerse'tik),  3.  [Ix-'i.]  Not  erratic 
or  wandering;  fixed  (as  a  star) ;  following  a  fixed 
com  ie. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Pliilas.  I.  (r7oi)  11/2  He  fixed  a  great 
company  of  inerratick  Stars.  1793  T.  TAYLOR  tr.  Saututt 
tt  ,  vii.  34  The  inert atic  sphere  commences  its  motion  from 
the  east.  1797  Monthly  .W'ti,".  III.  =i  i  The  inerratic  circle 
. .  compi-chc-n-K  the  seven  spheres  in  which  the  stars  are 
placed.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apnleitts  334  An  inerratic  course. 

t  Incurring,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Ix-:i.]  OK- 
KiiuiKG.  So  f  Ine'rringly  adv.  unerringly. 

1645  HOWELI.  I'mehK  Treat.  (1661  >  328  They  think  they 
have  an  inerring  spirit,  and  that  their  Diall  must  needs  go 
tru,  howsoever  the  Sun  goes.  1755  JOHNSON,  Iiurrin^ly. 
|J.  quotes  Glanvill  (.SVe/i.  Set.  MI.  34.1,  'that  matter  should 
frame  itself  so  inerringly',  but  in  the  first  edition  *j66r,  y. 
45)  the  word  is '  absolutely ',  and  in  the  1665  ed.  'unerringly'.] 
Inerroneous  (inenJuTu'as*',  <z.  rare.  [Is-  ::.J 
Not  erroneous,  without  error  or  mistake. 

1880  R.  G.  WHITE  Erery-Day  Eng.  127  There  are  many 
thoughtful,  although  not  inerroneous  students  of  the  subject. 
Inert  (inaut),  a.  [ad.  L.  inert-em  unskilled, 
inactive,  sluggish,  f.  in-  (In-  3)  +  art-cm  Aur :  cf. 
K.  inert  e  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Daim.).] 
1.  Of  matter  and  material  things  :  Having  no 
inherent  power  of  action,  motion,  or  resistance ;  in- 
active, inanimate ;  having  the  property  of  INEBTIA. 
1647  H.  MORK  Immort.  Souli.  iv.  vll.  104  Poore  naked  sub- 
stance, dull,  slight,  Inert,  unactive.  1710  EKKKELEY  Princ. 
Hun:.  Kiiimil.  §  69  Matter  is  said  to  be  passive  and  inert, 
and  so  cannot  be  an  agent  or  efficient  cause.  1774  G< ' 
.Vat.  Hist.  11776)  VIII.  199  An  opinion,  that  all  nature  was 
animate'!,  that  ..  even  the  most  inert  mass  of  matter,  was 
endued  with  life  and  sensation.  1830  HERSCHLL.««II'.  .\at. 
Phil.  §  234  To  say  that  matter  is  inert,  or  has  inertia.,  .. 
is  only  to  say  that  the  cause  is  expended  in  producing  its 
effect.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  vii.  211  If  matter  is  essentially 
inert,  every  change  in  it  must  be  produced  by  mind. 
fig.  1820  HAZLHT  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  15  The  inert  mass  of 
accumulated  prejudices.  1857  BUCKLE  Cnrili*.  I.  vii.  J"7 
Knowledge  i*  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle,  which 
comes  to  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

b.  Without  active  chemical,  physiological,  or 
other  properties  ;  neutral. 

1800  Mcii.  Jrnl.  III.  432  Fumigations  may.. be  service- 
able in  rendering  contagious  matter  inert.  1850  DAUBENY 
Atom.  T/i.  ii.  (ed.  2)  54  One  of  them,  for  instance,  might 
possess  acid  properties,  the  other  be  tasteless  and  inert. 
1864  11.  Sn  NCKK  Biol.  I.  4  Carbon  ..  is  totally  inert  at 
ordinary  heats.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  III.  i  The 
collodion  film  is  inert,  and  plays  no  actual  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  picture. 

2.  Of  persons,  ."nimals,  and  (trans/.)  moving 
things :  Inactive,  sluggish,  slow,  not  inclined  for 
or  capable  of  action.  Also  of  mental  faculties. 

1774  liCHKi.  Citrr.  (1844)  1.479  He  is  of  that  inert  and  un- 
decided temper,  that  1  fear  he  will  not  prevail  on  himself  to 
pursue  his  point  with  vigour.  1809  \V.  IRVING  Kuiclt-->-l: 
(1861)  151  He  was,  in  fact,  ..  neither  tranquil  and  inert., 
nor  restless  and  fidgetting.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Cmuuct. 
Phys.  AV.  xxvi.  (1849*  284  In  some  places  the  subterraneous 
fires  are  in  the  highest  stale  of  activity,  in  some  they  an: 
inert.  1849  BRII.HT  .Y/.  Inland  2  Apr.  (1876)  171  lie  is 
rather  timid  as  a  Minister  and  inert  as  a  statesman.  1851 
CARMCNTIB  .M,in.  Phys.  (ed.  zl  334  It  contains  sufficient 
oxygen  to  stimulate  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  of 
these  comparatively  inert  animals.  1855  H.  SPKHCER /"««-. 
Psycliol.  (1872)  I.  I.  i.  5  As  we  ascend  from  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious.  1859  DICKENS 
Lett.  19  Oct.  (1880)  II.  104  The  deadest  and  most  utterly 
inert  little  town  in  the  ISritish  dominions. 

II  Inertia  ',in.v.tj"hV.  [L.,  =  want  of  art  or  skill, 
iinskilt'ulness ;  inactivity,  f.  iners,  intrt-tmlVfKl. 
The  L.  term  was  introduced  into  Physics  by  Kepler.] 
1.  Physics.  That  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of 
which  it  continues  in  its  existing  state,  whether  i.t 
rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  unless 
that  state  is  altered  by  an  external  force.  Origin- 
ally used  as  L.,  and  also  called  vis  incrtix  (force 
of  inertia). 

Centre  of  inertia.  Moment  of  inertia,  Product  of  inertia  : 
sec  CENTRE,  MOMENT,  PRODUCT. 

[1687  NEWTON  Priltcifia  Def.  in,  Material  vis  msita  e- 
potentia  resistcndi  . .  neque  differ!  quicquam  ab  inertia 
Ma^x.  1706  PHII.MI-S  (cd.  Kersey)  l-'is  iusita  Matcrixor 
1  7i  lnerii.r,  is  the  h.ire  Power  of  Resistance  only,  by  which 
every  H.xly. .  eml.a\ours  to  continue  in  that  State  in  which 
it  is,  either  of  Rest  or  Motion.] 
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;is  that  quality  by  which  it  roi^ts  any  sucn  <  ! 
..  bcnse  it   is   usually  called   the  _/,  ity,  the 

inertia,  or  the  7'iJf   inert i;e.      1879    I  i  n    ,V,J.'. 

/Vi;Y,  I.  i,  §  216  Thf  Inertia,  of  m.itt<-r 

quantity   of   matter   in    the    body.      1882    MINCIUX    I'nif-t* 
Kincmat.  107  '1'he  force  of  inertia  of  a  inu\ , 
any  direction,  U  the  product  of  iu  m.  mponent 

of  acceleration  in  that  direction. 

Jig.    1843^.  MAKMM  A  inertia  of 

:  Ml).     1851  <  i :  N.  VI.  Xltxiv.  !••_' 

That  liias..in  favuur  of  trusting  t •>   ;  ;    irrtia,  to 

the  chapter  of  accidents. 

b.  Electric  inertia,  a  term  applied  to  th- 
ance  offered  by  a  circuit  to  sudden  changes  uf  cur- 
rent, due  to  self-  or  mutual  induction,  or  both. 
Magnetic  inertia,  that  property  of  a  magnetic 
substance  which  prevents  its  being  instantaneously 
magnetized  or  demagnetized. 

1886  HEAVISIDK  Rlcctr.  Papers  II.  60  The  inert!, i,  in  th 
electro-magnetic  case,  is  that  of  tlic  magnetic  field,  not  of 
tin:  electricity.     1892  [.see  INDUCTION  10]. 

2.  transf*  Inactivity;  disinclination  to  act  or  exert 
oneself;  inertness,  sloth,  apathy. 

1822-56  DK  QUISCEY  Confess.  (1862)  212  Tranquillity  that 
seemed  no  product  of  inertia.  1837  CARLYLK  J''r.  A\-;-.  1.  \'. 
ii,  By  wibe  inertia,  and  wise  cessation  ofinertia,  grc.it  vtctui  y 
has  been  gained.  1868  M.  PAHI--ON  Actidfn;,  <  '/\-.  v.  148  An 
aimless  inertia,  an  Oriental  lassitude  ofhaMt,  arc  u 
seen  to  be  the  consequence  of  high  philosophical  training. 

Inertia!  i^inaMpal;,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  inertia. 

1849  /•"'''«<••  r'i-  Mag.  XL.  609  A  weight  of  inei  tial  resist- 
ance. 1887  .1/VW  Jan.  151  The  subsidiary  conceptions 
which  he  puts  forward  of  'the  inertial  system,  the  inertia! 
scale,  inertial  rotation,  and  inertial  rest '. 

Iliertion  (ind'ifan).  [irreg.  f.  INERT,  perh.  on 
analogy  of  exert t  exertion^  Inert  condition  ;  in- 
ertness ;  inactivity;  sloth. 

1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  121  Weaknesses  of  the  stomach 
and  viscera  proceeding  from  cold  or  inertion.  1798  Wntiii. 
in  Owen  Mrq.  Wellesley's  Desp.  (1877)  5  Our  inertion  duriiii; 
the  contest.  18x4  D'!SRAELI  Quarrels  Anth.  (1867)  220 
Mortified  with  the  inertion  of  public  curiosity.  1837  SIK 
W.  HAMILTON  Mctafk.  xliv.  (1870)  II.  478  A  natural  prone- 
ness  to  inertion  in  man.  1889  UROWMNU  Re  plum  xxii, 
Tranquillity  that  lulls  Not  lashes  inertion. 

\ Ine*rtious,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.    [f.  L.  inertia  + 


INESPECIALLY. 

1685  <_'o  1.  J4i,  1 .  .bcint;  too  t 

,  incrudition  to  be  .1  .-ihera. 

Inescapable  J   That 

ided  ;  inevitable. 
1792  1'  nniHghain  i 

•ue  of  mortals  !     1865 
us  . .  with  their  M 

1871  W.    K     < 

S.  1'.    In 

f-  it  itii- 
flight  from  the  inescapable  . .  i 

tlne'scate,  v.    01  .    [\.  .  i  .  in 

cica-rc  to  allure  with  bail,  f.  in      -. 
bait.]     trans.  To  allure  with  «>r  as  \\ith  n  : 
entice. 
i6oa  F.  Ilhi;i:.  : 

umivent    [i""i-c    silly   Sv.ulu.s.      1628    I 

and  Inamour  others  with  v    .      1711 

in  io  •  • 


f  Ine'rtitude 

crtitildoi  f.  L.  iiurt-em  INKKT.] 

1656  HLOLNT  Glossogr.,  Inertititde,  sloathfulness,  dulness, 
without  Science  or  any  craft.     1828  WEBSTER  cites  Goon. 

Inertly  (ina-itU),  adv.     [f.  INERT  -i-  -LY  -.]     In 
an  inert  or  inactive  manner  ;  inactively ;  idly. 

174*  Port;  Dune.  iv.  7  Ye  Pow'rs !.  .To  whom  Time  bear* 
me  on  his  rapid  wing,  Suspend  awhile  your  Force  inertly 
strong,  Then  take  at  once  tbe  Poet  and  the  Song.  1837 
\VNEVVELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  II.  vi.  i.  §  3  The  more  a  heavy 
body  recedes  from  the  beginning,  or  approaches  the  end  of 
violent  motion,  the  slower  and  more  inertly  it  goes.  1863 
1  MRS.  M.  Woui,  I'crncrs  Pride  I.  xi.  114  Her  small  whiti 
hands  rested  inertly  upon  her  pink  dress. 

Inertness  nna*it&te).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  inert;  inactivity;  in- 

!    active  or  inoperative  condition  or  character. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Pogtnat.  y.  (R.1,  So  long  and  deep  a 

1    swoon  as   is  absolute   insensibility  and   inertntsse.      1710 

1     BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum,  Knowl.  i.  §  25  The  very  being  of  an 
idea  implies  passlveness  and  inertness  in  it.     1793  DUEKI 
Policy  Attics  \\ks.VII.  195  It  is  not  humanity,  but  l.i 
and  inertness  of  mind.  1836  J.  M.GULLY  Magt'mtin's  I 

I  (ed.  2)  102  Perceiving  this  inertness,  I  myself  took  a  tr.i- 
spoonful  of  the  tincture  :  nothing  ensued  upon  it.  _  1855 

I  H.  SPENCER  Priiic.  Psychol.  (1872)!.  i.v.9i  A  greater  inert- 
ness of  the  nerve-centres.  *(  1862  BUCKLE  CMfia,  (1869)  III. 
v.  394  The  great  enemy  of  Knowledge  is  not  ern.r,  l>nt 
inertness.  1878  HUXLEY  Fhysiogr.  81  Nitrogen  is  remark- 
able for  its  inertness. 

b.   *  INERTIA  i. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  305  Others,  .style  the 
perseverance  of  body  either  in  motion  or  rest  a  '  force  or 
power  of  inertness'.  1830  HKRSCHEL^V//-/.  Nat.  Phil.  §--34 
Matter ..  presents  us  with  two  general  qualities,  .activity  and 

inertness. 

flne-rty.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  INEKTIA  :  ci. 
Y.  inert ic  (,14th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)-]  —prec. 

1623  Cot  KICKAM.  /iicrtit;  slothfulnesse. 

Inerube'SCent,  a.  rare.  [L\- ».]  Unblush- 
ing, shame  K 

1788  Mtw  Lond.  Ma%.  515  She  ..  proved  so  inerubescent 
as  to  render  . .  absurd  all  those  exaggerations  m  her  favour. 

Inerudite  [ine-n*dwt),«.    [ad.  \*inirudit-us, 

t.  in-  :  IN-  ;i  +  eritdit-us  ERUDITE.]  Not  erudite; 
unlearned,  nninstructed. 


lautlls  pum.lc  i-an  i[i\ 

t  Inesca'tion. 

(Augustine),  n.  of  action  f.  incsca-re  to  INHSCATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  attracting  with  a  bait;  alluring; 
an  enticement  or  allurement. 

1645  USSHEK  Bodyl^i  •  iiticing 

of  the  heart  with  delight.     1692  HAI 

I'irt.  107  The  Deceitful  Allurements  and  Irirscations  of 
Flesh  and  Blood. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1678  PuiLLlrs  (ed.  4',  /Htnat/.'t:,  .  also  a  kind  uf  trans. 
plantation.  1730-^  LAII.KV  ifol.*,  Intscalion  (with  some 
pretenders  to  I'nysick),  a  kind  of  IT..  used  in 

curing  some  diseases.  It  is  done  by  n  i  proper 

medium  or  vehicle  with  some  of  the  muniia  or  vital  spirit 
of  the  patient,  and  giving  it  to  some  animal  to  eat.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  animal  unites  and  assimilatt  s  that  mumi;i 
with  it  self,  imbibing  its  vicious  qualities,  by  which  means 
the  person,  .is  restored  to  health. 

Ine  SCatory,  a.  rare—',  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
inescd-re  (see  IXESCATE)  +  -oiiv.  Cf.  med.L.  in- 
ficalorium  allurement.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bait- 
ing ;  adapted  to  bait. 

1825-43   1"-  D-  FoSBROOKt  Emyfl.  Alltl'f.  I.  3yo  1    Pollux 

mentions  mouse-traps,  inescatory  traps,  and  others  with 
snares. 

Inescaturation,  erron.  f.  I.NEX.SATVKATIOX. 

t  Ineschewable,  a..  Obs.  [f.  !>••  3  +  "escluw- 
;  able  from  ESCHEW  v.]  That  cannot  be  eschewed, 
unavoidable. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  II.  xix.  iM*-.  I  'i^by  2301  if.  91/1 
Nor  come  so  fc-r  for  to  fecche  ageyn  The  quene  Lleyne.. 
With  outen  harmes  now  in  eschewable. 

Inesculent  (ine-ikirflint),  a.    [Is-8.]     Not 

esculent,  not  used  for  food  ;  inedible. 

1831  T.  L.  PEACOCK  <:  ratchet  Cast/,-  ii.  (1887)  29,  I 
a  iiish  M,r  any  other  aquatic  and  inesculent  vegetable)  who 
or  what  sucks  up  eitlter  the  water  or  the  inf 

Inescutcheon   linrskj'-tj.m).  lla.     i 
see   ESCUTCHEON.      [f.   IN  <f!v.  +  EsOGTcraoB.] 
An  escutcheon  of  pretence,  or  other  small 
chcon,  charged  on  a  larger  escutcheon  ;  in  the  case 
I    of  a   baronet,   an  escutcheon   borne  in  chief   and 
charged  with  the  red  hand  of  Ulster.     (1.  1 
CHKOK  i  c. 

1610  GL-ILLIM  Heraldry  II.  vii.  (1611)  65  The  Im- 
is  an  onlinarie  formed  of  a  thnefold  line,  rep: 
,    of  the  escocheon  .  .  This    liscocheon    i 
teanncd  an  KscuLhc-on  of  Pretence.     1611  in  Scldcn  Titlfs 
Hon.  (16141  358  The  Baronets  and  their  descendant!  shall 
and  may  beare  either  in  a  Canton  in  r  \  nnes. 

or  in  an  Inscutcheon  at  their  el, 

1614  CAMIJEN  Rein.  103  An  Inschochecin  of  ArnUB  may  hauc 
place  amongst  Augmentations,  whicl 

heire  general!,  inserted  in  the  centre  or  middle  of 
her  Husband  sCoates  after  he  hath  issu  mfca 

theappaienl  ri^ht  of  her  inheritance  Ir.. 
her  issue.     1725  BKADLLY  Fa:,:.  Diet.  s.  v 
U  Inescutcheon.      1897  ll'estm.  ' 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  .  .  bears  the  Kox 
land  iwiththc  'difTerci,  oily  aiilgned  i 

thi<  country)  on  an  inescutchcon  upon  the  .1 

Inesite    ,Ji-nt-s.>it  .    Min.       [N/i 
Or.  ?vts  fibres  +  -ITE.]      Hydrous  silicate  of  man- 
ganese and  calcium,  found  in  flesh-coloured  fibrous 

1889  Amtr.  Jrai.  i'.  .  Ser.  in.  XXXVI  1 

tlnespecial,  obs.  erroneous  writing  "t  the 
iihrase  in  af  '•  "•  4- 

1568  (  ,«AHON  CAn'n.  II.  478  None  of  his  counsail  dur.t 
ke  unto  him,  and  ine.-.peciall  tbe  Udie  Michell  his 

l'- 


liicrua  ui    i\\iy    w\*t****  ,.  _ 

quanlilics  of  matter  into  the  squares  of  tM  Lrachia.     1803 


,lm.  '1889  I.AXCIAM  A>:c.  R,'ii,-f  i.  4  Ihc simple 
i    and  inerudtte  imagination  of  the  Middle 

Hence  Ine'rnditely  aJv.,  in  an  inerudite  manner. 
,851  SABA  COU-R.DGK  .!/-•<„.  f,  /.M.  II.  4 
pity  that  a  good  poem  . .  should  begin  so  carelessly  and  in- 
enulitely.  . 

t Inerudi-tion.  06s.  rare-'.   [ 

ermhtien-cin  (Vulgate)  :  see  I.\ 

tl".  1.  iiifruJition  (Littre).]     \Vant  of  erudition ; 

unlearned  condition. 


l-' 

t  Inespe-ciaUy,  '<;    <'     i  nptcM 

^see  prec.     +  -LY  -  :  also  found  as  two  words  in 
"v.]     In  ai  tally. 

1S57   N"«TH   tr.  Giitnara's  Diall  Pr.   „-•  ;i   I     I  h 

ii  it  behoved  ': 
ordered  at  theire  funeral-.      1633  K,' 

In  ease:  a 

'.16  -  1 


INESSENCE. 
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INEXCITABILITY. 


t  Ine-asence.  Obs.  rare-",     [Ix--'.J 

1623  COCKERA.M  ii,  The  not  Being  of  a  thing,  lat.\uttiuc, 
nee. 

t  In-essent,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  .  [f.  IN  adv.  +  I.. 
esseits,  esstnt-em,  assumed  pres.  pple.  of  use  to  be.] 
That  is  within. 

1628  Fti.iHAM  Kfii'f::s  n.  [i.]  Ixxxviii.  --54  When  the  ayre 
is  thus  moued,  it  comes  by  degrees  to  the  eare  .  .  and  [is]  by 
;t  Ayre,  carried  to  the  Auditory  nerue. 

Inessential  vinese-nfal),  a.  (s&.)     [IN-  3.] 

1.  Devoid  of  essence;  unsubstantial,  immaterial. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  237  Of  these  Names  [of  the 

Deity]  some  are  negative,  signifying  that  Superessential 
Being  :  as,  inessential,  without  time,  independent.  1754 
AKM  STRONG  Forced  Marriage  v.  -\i,  Are  you  not  a  ghost  then  . 
.  as  inessential  As  the  vain  rainbow?  1813  SHELLEY  { 
VH.  71  His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade  Upon  the  golden 
floor.  1818  —  Rcr.  Islam  I.  xxv,  When  life  and  thought 
Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential  Nought. 

2.  Not  essential,  not  of  the  essence  of  a  thing; 
not  necessary  or  indispensable  to  the  constitution 
or  existence  of  any  thing. 

1836  MACGILLIVKAY  tr.  tlumboldt's  Tra-.:  xviii.  264  To 
consider  man  as  inessential  to  the  order  of  nature.  1849 
RL'SKIN  Se^:.  Lamps  ii.  §  19.  50  Ornament  is  an  extravagant 
and  inessential  thing.  1886  SYMONDS  Renaiss.  It.,  Cath. 
React.  (1898)  VII.  viii.  6  Details  so  insignificant  as  to  be  in- 
essential. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  inessential. 

1778  BENTHAM  I'ieio  Hard-Labour  Bill  §  45  Wks.  1843 
IV.  24  An  anxious  attention  to  the  inessentials  and  externals 
of  religion.  1815  Ettgl.  Life  II.  265  She  yields  to  me  in 
what  she  terms  inessentials. 

Inessentiality  (inese^iji.x'liti'.  [f.  prec.  -t- 
-ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  inessential. 

1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Lect.  306  Contingency  in  this 
sense  is  inessentiality,  adventitiousness,  extrinsicality. 

Inessive  vine'siv),  a.  Gram,  [irreg.  f.  L.  inesse 
to  be  in  or  at  (I.  in-  (In-  -)  +  esse  to  be)  +  -IVK.] 
Denoting  the  place  in  which  a  thing  is  ;  locative. 

1886  I.  TAYLOR  in  -V.  f,  Q.  7th  Ser.  I.  422/2  The  suffix 
-itan  or  -etatt.  .is  the  sign  of  the  inessive  or  locative  case  in 
Basque.  1896  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  84  [In  Finnish]  The  student 
must  remember  the  nominative,  partitive,  genitive,  inessive 
.  .and  instructive. 

t  Ine:stimabi'lity.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  next 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  inestimable. 

1678  CUDWORTH  lutell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  14.  241  Do  you  think 
that  you  are  able  to  determine,  what  Length  or  Quantity  of 
Time  there  hath  been  since  Cities  .  .  first  began?..  there  is  a 
kind  of  Infinity  and  Inestimability  of  this  time. 

Inestimable  (ine'stimab'l),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F. 
inestimable  (141)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  iii- 
sstimdbilis,  f.  in-  (\n-3)  +  a;stinidbilis  ESTIMABLE.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  estimated  ;  that  cannot  be 
reckoned  up  or  computed  ;  too  great,  profound,  or 
intense  to  be  estimated. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Boctk.  v.  pr.  iii.  123  iCamb.  MS.)  The 
gerdon  of  be  dy_uyne  grace  w_hich  bat  is  inestymable.  pat 
is  to  seyn  bat  it  is  so  gret  bat  it  ne  may  nat  ben  ful  ypreysyd. 
1482  Monk  of  Evesliam  lArb.)  40  On  tothyr  syde  of  the  for- 
seyde  hye  hylle  was  so  grete  and  inestymable  coolde  that  ys 
to  seye  of  snowe  and  Hayle.  1355  EDKN  Decades  253  With 

reat  ingeniousnesse  and  inestimable  pacience  these  nations 

aue  ouercome  much  greeter  difficulties.     1601  R.  JOHNS'  >s 

illed,  tr  Commit}.  185  The  number  of  oxen..  and  prisoners 
was  inestimable.  1722  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier(\^o)  47  The 
wealth  consumed  was  inestimable.  1875  JoWETT/Y<z&>  led.  2) 
I.  8  1  A  companion  of  inestimable  value  for  young  men  at 
their  age. 

b.  Too  precious  to  be  estimated  ;  of  surpassing 
value  or  excellence  ;  priceless  ;  invaluable. 

1579  B.  G[ARTER]  (tit  It)  New  Yeares  Gifte,  dedicated  to 
the  Pope's  Holiness  .  .  in  recompence  of  divers  singular  and 
inestimable  Keliques  sent  into  England.  1594  SHAKS.  Rick. 
Ill,  l.  iv.  27  Wedges  of  Gold,  great  Anchors,  heapes  of 
Pearle,  Inestimable  Stones,  vnvalewed  lewels.  1635-56 
COWLEY  Davideis  in.  1002  At  last  th'  inestimable  Hour  was 
come,  To  lead  his  Conqu'ring  Prey  in  Triumph  home.  1771 
BURKE  Prosecut.  Libels  Wks.  1842  II.  492  This  charter,  the 
inestimable  monument  of  English  freedom.  1827  LYTTON 
Pel/iam  xvi,  He  would  have  been  inestimable  as  an  under- 
taker. 1879  M.  ARNOLD  Ea.,  Democr.  37  Of  one  inestimable 
part  of  liberty,  liberty  of  thought,  the  middle  class  has  been 
the  principal  champion. 

f2.    quasi-<Mfc.    -INESTIMABLY.    Ofa. 

£1460  FOKTESCI-E  Abs.  A-  Lim.  Man.  vii.  (1885)  125  This 
charge  woll  all  wey  be  grete,  and  so  inestimable  grete,  jut 
[etc.].  1581  W.  STAFFORD  Exam.  Compl.  ii.  (1876)  67,  I 
hcarde  wise  men  say,  that  the  Queenes  highnesse  Father 
did  winne  inestimable  great  summes  by  the  alteration  of 
the  Coyne. 

3.  If.  IN-  3  +  ESTIMABLE.]  Unworthy  of  esteem. 
rare. 

1811  Henry  %  Isabella.  II.  210  None  but  the  inestimable 
would  offer  insolence. 

B.  as  sb.  A  person  of  inestimable  merit. 

1727  FIELDING  Lo-je  in  Sev.  Masques  I.  i.Wks.  1882  VIII. 
12  But  have  I  never  seen  this  inestimable  'i 

Hence  Ine  stimableness    Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Inestimably  Jne'stimabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LV  -.J  In  an  inestimable  manner  or  degree. 

.526  filgr.  Perf.  (W.  ,1,   W.  ,55,1  ,79b,  Whiche  ..  tliu, 
confoundeth   y   devyll  .  .  &  delyleth   aungell   &   man    in- 
•  ly.     1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  m.  iii.  vii,  So  Paul 
fin  that  into  Patinos  went,  Heard  and  saw  thi[ 
eslimably  excellent.     1824  SCOTT  Finn.  Lett.  4  June  1  1 
Poor  Byron's  loss  will  be  inestimably  felt  by  the  Greeks. 
1860  MILL  Repr.  Cart.  11865)  17/1  Their  religion  ..gave 
existence  to  an  inestimably  precious  unorganised  institution 
—the  Order  .  .of  Prophets. 
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t Ine-atimal,  a.  Obs.  rare  — l.   -INESTIMABLE. 

1678  )'«A'.  -l/<i«'.>'  Call.  318  Consider  the  inestimal  joys 
prepared  for  them, who. .  have . .  triumpht  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  hell,  death,  and  damnation. 

t  Ine-stimate,  a.  Obs.  rare-  '.     [f.  IN-  3  +  Es- 

•i  i. MATE  /<;.  ///<•'.]   =  INESTIMABLE. 

1614  ROWLANDS  Fooles  Boll  34  No  niins  a  hap  inestimate, 
Thou  hast  wrought  me  a  freemans  life,  By  taking  hence  my 
I    scoulding  wife. 

t  Ine-stuate,  v.    Obs.   rare-",     [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  in:fili<d-re  to  foam  or  boil  in,  f.  in-  (lx-- 
•  Hitua-rc  to  be  hot,  boil,  f.  sestus  heat.] 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inestuate,  to  be  very  hot,  to  boil 
vehemently. 

Ineuch,  Ineugh,  Inewch.,  obs.  Sc.  fT.  ENOIT.H. 

Inennt  ,i'n/,»nt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  inciint-cin 
entering,  beginning,  pres.  pple.  of  ini-re  to  go  in. 
enter,  f.  in-  (IN-  -)  -t-  i-re  to  go.] 

A.  adj.  Entering. 

1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  xli.  II.  423  In  place  of 
two  energies,  an  immanent  and  a  transeunt,  we  may  com- 
petently suppose  three,— an  ineunt,  an  immanent,  and  a 
transeunt  ..The  ineunt  energy  might  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  mind,  directed  upon  objects  m  order  to  know  them. 

B.  sb.  A  point  of  a  curve.     Also  ineitnt-point. 
1859  CAYLKY  bth  Mem.  Qualities  §  185  Instead  of  the  term 

point  of  a  curve,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term 
ineunt'  of  the  curve.  The  line  through  two  consecutive 
ineunts  of  the  curve  is  the  tangent  at  the  ineunt. 

Ineva-dible,  a.  rare-",  [f.  Is- 3  +  evadwlc. 
EVADABLE.]  •=  INEVASIBLE.  Hence  Ineva-dibly 
adv.,  in  a  way  not  to  be  evaded. 

1842  DE  QLMNCEY  P/ii/as.  Herodotus  Wks.  1858  IX.  201 
For  us,  who  know  its  truth,  and  how  inevadibly  it  must 
have  haunted  for  months  the  Egyptians. 

t  Inevange  lie,  a.  Obs.  rare-0.  [Ix-:!.] 
Not  evangelical ;  unevangelical.  Hence  t  In- 
evange'licly  adv.,  unevangelically. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  19  Super- 
stitiously  supercilious,  immoraly  obstreperous  and  most 
inevangelicly  malevolous, 

Inevasible  ^in/v^-zib'r,  a.  [IN- 3.]  Not 
cvasible  ;  that  cannot  be  evaded. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Eclectic  Rev.  1880  MRS.  Win  rNtv 
Odd  or  Even  /  xl.  49  There  were  absolute  verities  of  life 
presented  there  that  were  tangible,  inevasible. 

Inevidence  (ine"viden»).  Now  rare.  [IN-  ^. 
Cf.  mod.F.  incidence  ^Littre).]  Lack  of  evidence ; 
the  fact  of  being  inevident. 

fl.  Want  of  evidence  or  manifestation  <</ some- 
thing"). Obs. 

a  1654  H.  BINNING  Coinm.  Princ.  Chr.  Relig.  Wks.  1839  I. 
69  It  is  not  so  much  the  inevidence  of  marks  and  fruits  that 
makes  them  doubt.  1667  FLAVEL  Saint  Indeed  (1754)  10.' 
The  hiding  of  God's  face,  the  prevalency  of  corruption,  and 
the  inevidence  of  grace.  1698  NOKRIS  Pi-net.  Disc.  (1707) 
IV.  146  \Vhen  Faith  is  said  ..  to  be  of  inevident  things,  the  j 
Meaning  is  not  of  an  absolute  but  of  a  Relative  inevidence. 

t  2.   Uncertainty.   Obs. 

1638  BP.  REYNOLDS  Van.  Creature  Wks.  (1677)  6  He  op- 
poseth  the  life  of  God,  to  the  vanity  and  uncertainty,  the 
word  is,  to  the  Inevidence  of  Riches,  a  1677  BARROW  Serin.  ' 
(1687)  I.  xxxi.  449  Charge  them  ..  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches  (eiri  irAourov  afiTjAdnjTi 
in  the  obscurity  or  inevidence  of  riches).  [Cf.  i  Tim.  vi.  17.] 

3.  The  condition  of  not  being  evident  or  clearly 
discernible  ;  want  of  clearness,  obscurity,  rare. 

1671  FLAVEL  Fount,  of  Life  xxi.  63  If  thou  . .  hast  gone  . . 
mourning  and  lamenting  because  of  the  Inevidence  and 
Cloudiness  of  thy  Interest  in  Him.  1681  —  Metk.  GY«L. 
vii.  139  It  may  come  to  from  the  inevidence  of  the  premises. 
1817  COLERIDGE  Biog,  Lit.  I.  269  ttate,  This  is  clear  by  the 
inevidence  of  the  converse. 

Inevident    ine'vident),  a.     Xow  rare.     [ad. 
late  L.  iiieviJent-em  (Boeth.) :  see  lN-3  and  EVI- 
DENT :  cf.  F.  inevident  (Littre).]     Not  evident,  not    \ 
manifest ;  lacking  evidence  ;  not  clear  or  obvious, 
obscure. 

1614  JA>  KSON  Creed  m.  xxxii.  Contn.  ist  Bk.,  (tr.  Va- 
lentia)  Seeing  aswell  the  diuine  reuelattons,  as  the  Churches 
infallible  proposal!  are  obscure  and  ineuident  [orig.  obscura? 
et  inenidentes}.  a  1623  W.  PEMBLE  Wks.  (1635)  94  Know- 
ledge is  an  assent  to  things  evident,  Beliefe  an  assent  to  ' 
things  inevident.  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Rein.  Ik'i-s.  (1660)  267 
Our  Schoolmen  make  distinction  of  a  certainty,  evident, 
and  inevident.  a  1753  Bp.  CONYBEAKE  Serin.  II.  viii. 
An  undoubting  assent  to  those  things  which  are  of  them- 
selves inevident.  Mod.  Ni^i>spaf>cr,  A  mysterious  widening 
out  and  flow  in  the  skirt,  the  cause  whereof  is  beautifully 
inevident. 

Inevitability  (ine'vitabHiti).  [f.  next:  see 
-ITY.  Cf.  mod.F.  intvilabilite.}  The  quality  of 
being  inevitable ;  inevitableness.  Also  with  an  and 
//.  An  instance  of  this. 

1649  JEU.  TAYLOR  Gt.  E.\cmp.  Ad  §  vi.  T  b  Ambition  . . 
falls  under  the  inevitability  of  such  Accidents  which  either 
could  not  be  foreseen  or  not  prevented.  1675  WOODHEAD,  etc.  I 
Pai-aphr.  Paul  25  This  inevitability  of  sinning.  1847  Mio. 
TROLLOPE  Three  Cousins  (Railw.  ed.)  4^7  By  the  help  of  that 
effectual  mind-strengthener  inevitability,  the  Bishop  bore 
this  '  contretems  '  rather  better  than  his  lady  expected.  1871 
R.  H.  Hi]  10%  Ess.  fiSSo'  II.  (,',«/;.•  -'5  He  was  already 
beginning  to  accommodate  himself  to  al!  inevitabilities. 

Inevitable  'ine-vitab'l),  a.     [ad.  L. 
bilis  unavoidable,   f.  in-   i;Ix-  3)  +  evitai 
TABLE,  f.  [-vitare  to  avoid.     Cf.  F.  inevitable  (i.^-iy 
in  R.  Estienne).]     That  cannot  be  avoided;  not 
admitting  of  escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidable. 


,  143°  Life  St.  Katli.  (1884)  53  My  body  whyche  aftur  be 
ineuitable  lawe  of  nature  abydeih  to  be  resolued  in  to  de(>. 
.  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  D  iv,  Wliai 
should  he  dreade  of  deathe?  it  is  ineuita'ble,  The  general! 
iluetie  and  tribute  of  nature.  1606  Si,  .  /.  iv. 

xiv.  65  When  I  should  see  behind*.-  IIIL-  1  h'  incutuibk-  [ 
cution  of  disgrace  and  horror.    1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Ulair's 
Autotiog.  x.  (1848)  212  There  »,  le  necessity 

laid  upon  them.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  55  All  . .  Await  alike  th' 
iiic\  liable  hour.  1795  SoUTHEV  JOax  ,'/.-!  n  x.  508  I  He]  tlien 
bt-holds  the  inevitable  shark  Close  cm  him  Open-mouthed. 
1838  THIRLM  ,1.  122  A  battle  became  ine\  i 

1860  TYXDAI.L Glai .  i.  ii.  10  The  oinclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  the  mountain  is  sinking  by  its  own  weight. 

b.  absol.   The  inevitable,  that  which  is  inevitable, 
what  cannot  be  avoided  or  escaped. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamplt.  iv.  16  Our  one  interest  in 
such  Go\  eminent  is,  that  it  would  be  kind  enough  to  cease 
and  go  its  ways,  before  the  inevitable  arrive.    1887  1. 
Democr.  16  There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with  the  inevitable. 

Inevitableness  ;ine-vitablni-s;.  [f.  prec.  + 
-XESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inevi- 
table or  unavoidable. 

1626  DONNE  Serin.  Ixxviii.  Soi  Whatsoever  the  Pi 
^ay  ..  yet  they  meane  not  thee  nor  doe  thou  assume  it  in 
inevitablenesse  upon  thyselfe.  1695  H.  DODWELL  Def. 
I  'ind.  Deprived  Bishops  96  Why  can  they  not  see  the  in- 
o  itableness  of  the  same  Consequences?  1857  TOI'LMIN 
S.MITH  Parish  132  The  certainty  and  inevitableness  of  the 
result  are  what  is  needed  in  order  that  the  true  sense  of 

-ibility  may  exist.    1879 CHR.  Ru.- 
To  express  the  inevitableness  of  human  suffering. 

Inevitably  ,ine-vilabli  ,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-i.v-.J  In  an  inevitable  manner;  unavoidably. 

1447  BOKENHA.M  Seyntys  (Roxb.i  33  Alias  quoth  he  evene 
as  a  straunger  . .  Inevytabylly  I  must  deyin  here.  1594 
HOOKER  Eccl.  Pel.  Pref.  ii.  §  6  All  good  men  were  now  in- 
cuitably  certaine  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  via.  330  For  know,  The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof  . .  in- 
evitably thou  shall  dye;  From  that  day  mortal.  1862  H. 
I:K  I-irst  Princ.  II.  vii.  §  65  (1875)  196  Uniformity  of 
luu-  thus  follows  inevitably  from  the  persistence  of  force. 

Inew,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENOW  pi.  ol  enough. 

t  Inew,  var.  of  ENEW  v.  Obs.  Hence  t  Inew- 
ing  vbl.  sb.,  driving  into  water. 

1596  HAEINGTON  Mftaui.  Ajax  (1814)  47  The  fine  phrase 
of  mewing  a  woodcock. 

t  Inewch,  variant  of  inetich,  ENOUGH. 

Inexact  (inegzre-kt),  a.  [IN-  3.  Cf.  F.  inexact 
(1701  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  exact;  not  strictly 
correct  or  precise ;  also,  not  strict  or  rigorous. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Inexact,  not  exact ;  not  precisely  correct 
or  true.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  83  This 
statement  of  the  ancient  writer  is  inexact.  1875  Jowtii 
Plato  (cd.  2)  III.  300  The  enquiry  was  continued  in.  .a  very 
inexact  manner.  1883  Longin.  Mag.  Apr.  620  The  record* 
of  an  anemometer  on  the  top  of  a  house  are,  from  their  very 
nature,  inexact. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Characterized  by  inexactness  of 
knowledge,  statement,  etc. 

1849  MACALLAY  Hist.  E>:£.  vii.  II.  178  note,  Burnet  was 
far  indeed  from  being  the  most  inexact  writer  of  his  time. 
1875  WHITNEY  Lije  Lang.  viii.  150  Inexact  thinkers. 

Inexactitude  (inegzse-ktiti«d).  [In-  '•'>.  Cf. 
F.  inexactitude  (1701  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 
quality  or  character  of  being  inexact ;  want  of 
exactitude,  accuracy,  or  precision  ;  inexactness. 
Also  fwith//.;,an  instance  of  this  ;  an  inaccuracy. 

1786  T.  JEFFERSON  ll'rit.  (1859)  II-  48  Further  enquiry  . . 
has  satisfied  me  of  the  inexactitude  of  this  information.  1865 
CARLVLE  J-'redk.  Ct.  xvi.  x.  (1872)  VI.  261  The  King  . .  never 
pardons  any  fault  which  tends  to  inexactitude  in  the  Mili- 
tary  Service.  1869  J.  MARTINEAU  Ess.  II.  83  The  author's 
inexactitude  of  thought  and  expression.  1875  POSTE  Gains 
in.  (ed.  2)  481  This  ..  must  he  regarded  as  an  inexactitude 
of  Ulpian.  1881  Times  11  Apr.  53  There  may  be  inexacti- 
tudes of  detail  in  the  document. 

Inexa'Ctly,  adv.  [f.  INEXACT  +  -LY  *.]  In 
an  inexact  or  inaccurate  manner  ;  not  with  perfect 
correctness. 

1849  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  (1858)  II.  421  He  [William 
of  Orange]  spoke  and  wrote  French,  English,  and  German, 
inelegantly,  it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  fluently  and  intel- 
ligibly. 1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  34  All  through  the  life- 
long  process  of  learning  one's  '  mother-tongue  ',  one  is  liable 
to  apprehend  wrongly,  and  to  reproduce  inexactly. 

Inexactness  ^inegzBe'ktnes).     [f.  as  prec.  -t 
-NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  inexact ;    want   of 
precision;  inaccuracy.     Also  with  an  and  //. :   An 
instance  of  this. 

1828  WEBSTER,  I 'ic.iaaness,  incorrectness;   want  of  pre- 
cision.    1841   MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  §  25.  ^2  An  . .  instance 
of  literal  inexactness  in  the  Gospel  narratives.   1846  LANDOR 
Iinag.Conv.  Wks.  I,  75/1  They  do  exclude  wit,  which  some- 
limes   shows    inexactnesses  where    mensuration   would   be 
.;!id  incommodious.     1899  Q.  Re.'.  Jan.  113  To  sweep 
it  [language]  away  because  of  its  inadequacy  and  inexact- 
.*uld  be  to  sweep  away  the  thoughts  which  it  has 
more  or  less  inadequately  preserved. 

Inexaturable,  -rate:  see  ISEXSAT-. 

i  Ine-xcellence.  Obs.  rare-1.  [lx-:'.]  Want 

of  excellence  ;  the  opposite  of  excellence.    So  t  In- 
e  xcelleiicy. 

1590  MAKLOU  E  ?nd  I't.  Tamlurl.  v.  iii,  Blush,  heaven,  to 
1  «e  the  honour  of  thy  name  ..  And  let  no  baseness  in  thy 
haughty  breast  Sustain  a  shame  of  such  inexcellenct 
inexccllcnciej. 

Inexcitability  (ineksaltabi'liti  .  rare.  [f. 
next:  see -ITY.]  1  he  quality  of  l.cing  untxcilable  ; 
constitutional  calmness. 


INEXCITABLE. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1876  T.  HARDY  Etlulbcrta  .\\viii. 
( 1890)  201  She  had  set  him  down  to  be  a  man  whose  external 
inexcitability  owed  nothing  to  self-repression. 

Inexcitable  mtksai'tab'l),  <z.  ran'.  [In  sense 
i  (stressed  int'xcitable)y  ad.  L.  intxciiabtti$t  f.  in- 
^IN-  3)  +  excitabilis  ;  in  2,  f.  IN-  3  +  EXCITABLE.] 

f  1.  From  which  one  cannot  be  roused.  Obs.  vCf. 
Seneca  Epist.  Ixxxiii.  15  somnns  iiMXcitabilis.} 

1616  CHAPMAN  Homers  Wk*.*  Hymn  I  'CHHS  N  ij,  What 
pleasure,  .letts  Humor  steepe  Thy  lidds,  in  this  inexcitablc 
bleepe  ?  1651  T.  STANLEY  Poe»tst  Mesc/ms  48  A  lung  obscure 
tnexcitable  sleep. 

2.  Not  excitable ;  not  liable  to  excitement." 

i8s8in  WEBSTER.  1846  LANDOK  fmag.  Conv.  Wks.  I.  68/x 
Animosities  [have  grown]  tame,  inert,  and  inexcitable. 

Iliexcltrdible,  a.  rare~J.  [IN-  3.]  That 
cannot  be  excluded. 

1816  BLNIHAM  Clircstom,  App.  §  u  \Vkt>.  184^  VIII.  109 
By  the  derivation,  and  thence  by  the  inexcludible  impori, 
of  the  word  <V. 

Inexclusively  inekskl/rsivli),  adv.  [Lx- ;;.] 
Not  exclusively  ;  so  as  not  to  exclude  others. 

1789  BENTHAM  Pri>u.  Legist,  viii.  §  8  When  an  incident 
i.i  directly  intentional  it  may  either  be  exclusively  so  or  in- 
exclusively.  1822  ,\V:v  JMontltly  Mag.  IV.  314  Every 
theatre  should  possess  inexclusively  the  right  to  reprocnt 
the  ancient  ih;un:itic  authors. 

i  IliexCO  gitable,  a.  Obs.  ran--1,  [ad.  L. 
fauxcogitabilu  incomprehensible,  f.  /'//•  ;!N-  ^)  + 

,'itdbilis  EXCOGITABLE.]     Incapable  of  being 
excogitated  ;  inconceivable,  in  cogitable. 

1599  R.  I.INCHE  Fount,  Anc.  I-'ict.,  That  vnspeakable  wls- 
dome  and  inexcogitable  care.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Inexconimu'nicable,  rare.  [L\-*.]  That 
cannot  be  excommunicated. 

1610  DONNE  Pseudo-Mori,  39  So  may  they  prodigally 
extend  the  name  and  priviledge  of  mexcommunicable 
I,o.  usts  to  many  in  the  other  orders.  1617  COLLINS  Def. 
Bp.  Ely  n.  x.  531  A  multitude  is  inexeommunicable. 

t  Inexcirlt,  a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  inc,\cullnst 
i.  in-  (IN- 3)  +  AavM&fcu  cultivated,  polished.] 

1623  COCKKRAIL  /He-.iTK//,  rude,  not  polisht. 

InexCUTsive,  a.  rare.  [L\- '!.]  Not  excur- 
sive ;  incapable  of  a  wide  range  of  flight. 

1837  LANUOR  Pcntaweroti,  Wks.  1846  II.  353/2  Allegory 
had  fe\v  attractions  for  me:  believing  it  to  be  the  delight, 
in  general,  of  idle,  frivolous,  inexcurswe  minds. 

Iliexcu:sabrlity.  rare.  [f.  next;  see -IT Y.] 
-  INEIOU8ABLKNB88. 

1888  R.  F.  LITTLEDALK  m  Academy  8  Dec.  368  In  his  eyes 
the  worst  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  Leaguers  in 
history,  surpassing  murder  itself  in  criminality  and  inex- 
ciisability,  was  breaking  up  the  Harkhallow  hunt. 

Inexcusable  (inekski/7-zab'l),  a.  [ad.  I,.  ///- 
cxcftsMKS)  f.  in-  (JN-  3)  +  excusabilis  EXCUSABLE. 
Cf.  F.  inexcusable  (1474  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not 
excusable;  incapable  of  being  excused  or  justified. 

a.  Of  persons. 

1526  TINDALK  ROM,  it.  i  Therfore  arte  thoit  inexcusable 
[Vulg.  incxciisahilis ;  WYCLIF  vnexcusablej  o  man.  1548 
LD.  SOMERSET  Efiist.  Scots  B  j  b,  Nothyng  should  be  left,  of 
our  part  vnoflfered,  nothyng  of  your  part  vnrefused,  whereby 
you  might  bee  inexcusable.  1662  STILLINCJKL.  Orig.  Sacr. 
in.  i.  §  13  Those  Philosophers  who  ijuestioned  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  .were  not  so  inexcusable  therein,  as  our  Modern 
Atheists.  1775  IJCKKL  Sp.  Cottcil.  Amcr,  Wks.  III.  ;-;?, 
I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such  a  person  with 
any  detail. 

b.  Of  conduct  or  actions. 

'555  EDEN  Decodes  Pref.  lArb.i  55  Howe  nmclie  I  >aye 
shall  this  sounde  vnto  owre  reproche  and  inexcusable  sloth- 
fulnesse  and  negligence.  1645  CHAS.  I.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett, 
Ser.  i.  III.  313  The  .strange  and  most  inexcusable  deli  ve  rye 
upp  of  the  Castle  and  Fort  of  Bristoll.  1712  STEELE  Spect. 
Nu.  jS-t  »  j  It  is  inexcusable  in  Men  to  come  where  they 
have  no  Business.  1829  LYTTON  Disowned  xliv,  He  made 
no  reply  to  the  inexcusable  affront  he  had  received.  1871 
I'.i  ... \LKIK  Four  Phases  i.  131  To  condemn  an  honest  thinker 
to  death  for  simple  heterodoxy,  .was  altogether  inexcusable. 

Inexcu'sableness.    [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  inexcusable. 

1612-15  Hi'.  HALL  Contcmpl.^  O.  T.  xx.  i,  If  God  had  nut 
nit-ant  the  inexcusablenesse  of  Jehoram.  1684  J.  GOODMAN 
Old  Relig.  (1848)  93  The  inexcusablenes^  of  a  total  and  final 
omission  of  it.  a  1716  SOUTH  Sena.  (1737)  II.  vii.  263  Their 
inexcusableness  is  stated  upon  the  supposition  of  tins  very 
thing  ;  That  they  knew  God,  but  for  all  that,  did  not  glorify 
him  as  God. 

Inexcusably  (inekaki^'zibli),   adv.     [f.  as 

prec.  +  -LV  -.]     In  an  inexcusable  or  unjustifiable 
manner. 

IS87HARMAK  u.  Bt-zasSerni.  35  'T.)  Jiehold  here  wherein 
Eve,  and  after  her  Adam,  did  fail  inexcusably.  1638  CHIL- 
LINGW.  R e /ft,-. Prot.  i.  iii.  §  3.  129  Who.. is  more  inexcusably 
Suilty,  for  the  omission  of  any  duty  ;  they  that  either  haue 
no  meanes  to  doe  it,  . ,  or  they  which  professe  to  haue  . . 
means  to  doe  it?  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  II.  \i, 
I  should  have  thought  myself  inexcusably  ungrateful.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  viti.  139  Here  is  an  inexcusably  gross 
misrepresentation. 

Inexcu'ssable,  -ible,  a.  raw-0,    [f.  IN- a 

t-  EXCU.SSABLE.]  That  cannot  be  shaken  out  or  ofl. 
Hence  Inexcu  ssaloly  (-ibly)  adv.,  in  an  inexcus- 
able manner,  so  as  not  to  be  shaken  out. 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Headlong  I/all  xi,  Grasped,  .fn  rnly 
and  inexcussibly  in  the  hands. 

tlne'xecrable,  a.  Obs.  ran-.    In  quot.  i.- 
rnisprint  for  inexorable  ;  in  quot.  159^1  Folios  ;>  .ui'l 
4.  and  sume  mod.  edd.  have  inexorable;  but  some 


would  retain  inexorable,  in  the  sense,  or  as  an  in- 
tensive, of  EXECKABLE. 

1S94  CONSTABLE  Diana  Mil.  i,  Though  Jiec  protest 
lauhlullest  seventie,  inexecrable  beautie  is  inflicting      1506 
SHAKS,  Mtnh.  /  ,  iv.  i.  138  O  be  thou  damn'd,  iiwxeaable 

dogge,  And  for  thy  life  let  iuslice  be  accus'd 

Inexecutable    ,inckse"ki;/ta'.'l  ,  ,t.     [f.    i 
+  KXECI  T.UILE.     Cf.  F.  infxkutab'.e  ,a  neologism 
in  1726,  Hatz.-Darm.).]     That  cannot  be  executed. 

1833  (j.  A',T.  XI.IX.  555  They  are  the  creatures  of  circum- 
staling — the   \ianns  of  their  own   inexecutable  sys'< 

iinc-nt.     1837  CARLM.E  Fr.  Rci:  II.  v.  v,  The   ', 
has  accepted  this  Constitution.. and  executes  it  in  the  hope 
mainly  that  it  will  be  found  inexecutable.     1861  M  ARNOLD 
Pop.  Ediic.  France  19  Hut  the  arbitrary  and   violent  pro- 
visions of  this  edict  made  it  inexecutable. 

^ Inexecution  .incks.rki/rJonX    [is- a.    cf.  *. 

iiit'.miition  (c  1600  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Lack  or 
neglect  of  execution ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  not 
being  executed ;  non-execution,  non-performance. 

1681  NKVILI;  Plato  Kedh:  161  Complaints  of  the  Inexecu- 
tion  of  the  Law.  i™  OZBLL  Vcrtot's  Ram.  Rep.  I.  i.  55 
If.  .anyone  of  my  Fellow-Citizens  still  condemns  me  for  the 
Inexecution  of  my  Word.  I  willingly  put  [etc.],  1805  I. 
htrnUSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  35  His  inexecution  of  orders 
baffled  that  effort.  1825  BnmuH  Ration.  A',  :c.  188  Black- 
stone  complains  of  their  inexecution.  He  did  not  percei\e 
that  a  law  whi^h  is  not  executed  is  ridiculous. 

Inexertion  (inegzS-jjan).  fTw-8.]  Want  of 
exertion ;  failure  to  exert  (oneself)  or  exercise  ,a 

power  or  faculty'  ;  inaction. 

1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  IV.  360  A  temporary  inex- 
ertion of  the  brain.  1829  D.  O'CoHHXU.  in  Jieiilliani's 
11  As.  (1843)  XI.  21,  I  give  my.sclf  six  or  seven  weeks  here 
of  comparative  mental  inexertion.  1886  /',<//>  .\Vn'j  i  ; 
Oct.  5/6  Those  form  two  reasons  for  past  inexertion  agaii:>t 
bad  laws  in  agricultural  Wales. 

Inexha'lable,  a.  rare-1.    [In-^.]    Not  e.\- 

halable  ;  that  cannot  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  t'send.  Ep.  in.  xxviii.  151  A  new  laid 
egge.  .contains  a  greater  stock  of  humid  parts;  which  must 
be  evaporated,  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable 
parts  into  consistence. 

t Inexhau-rible,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  i.\- •• 
+  L.  exhaurire  to  exhaust:  see  -IBLK.]  =  INEX- 
HAUSTIBLE. So  +  Inexhauribi-lity. 

1656  BLOUSI  Glassier.,  lnt:.\'iaitril'iUty,  a  disability  to 
draw  out  or  empty.  Cliarlelm.  1658-78  PHILLIPS,  Iiier- 
haustiblc,  or  Inexhanribli,  not  to  be  drawn  out  or  emptied 
\* hic-tkauriblc'  omitted  in  1696-1706]. 

t  InexhaU'St,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  iiicxhauslus. 
(.  in-  vlN-3)  +  exhaustus  EXHAUST///.  </.]  =  next. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Coinitt.  Titus  iii.  4  God  the  inexhaust 
fountains  of  all  goodnes.  1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-coin!;: 
i.  68  It  must  be  an  inexhaust  treasure  indeed,  that  can  stop 
a  Popelings  mouth,  tt  1665  GOOUWIN  FilLd  iv.  the  Spirit 
118671  325  An  inexhaust  abyss  of  all  excellency. 

Inexhausted  vinegzp-sted),  rt.  [IN  ;>]  Not 
exhausted ;  unexhausted. 

1626  SCLATEK  Coiunt.  -2  Tlu'ss.  (1629)  91  That  they  stand 
so  long  inexhausted  is  ..  by  the  word  of  God  supporting 
them,  a  1652  J.  SMITH  Scl.  /Vjv.  v.  168  Emanations  of  that 
inexhausted  light  which  is  above.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  rti  f  9  Inexhausted  Sources  of  Perfection.  1846 
TKKNCII  Mirac.  xvi.  (18621  275  Himself.,  the  inexhausKd 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  all  life. 

Hence  Inexhairstedly  adv.,  without  exhaustion. 

1684  T.  Ik'HSET  TTIi.  i;,trl/i  n.  M.  jij  A  third  Class  that 
pierceth  further  still  makes  new  discoveries  of  Stars ;  and 
so  forwards  indefinitely  and  inc-xhaustedly  for  anythii 
know. 

Inexhaustibility  (iuegzg:stibi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  inexhaustible;  in- 

exhaustibleness. 

1834  Eraser's  Jfag.   X.  437   Lan  a  poet  control  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  heart  better  than  through  the  inex'hausti- 
bility  of  the  human  fancy?     1865  CAKLYLI.  I'redk.  Ct.  \w. 
xi.  (1872)  VI.  272  A  dexterity,  felicity,  inexhaustibility  of 
laughing  mockery  and  light  banter. 

Inexhaustible  (inejpg-sflb'l),  a.  Also  8-y 
-able.  [IN-3.  Cf. OF.  inexhaustible,  ;i-;-i6th  c. 
in  GodefT).]  Not  exhaustible. 

1.  Incapable  of  being  exhausted,  consumed,  or 
spent ;  exhaustless. 

<i  1631  DONNE  in  .SV/dA  (1840)  65  A  free  pardon  by  the  in- 
corruptible .  .  and  inexhaustible  blood  of  Christ  Jesii^.  1656 
Cow  LLV  Misc.  Pref.  iiitjin..  Employing  all  her  inexhaustible 
Riches  of  Wit  and  Eloquence.  1732  OEBKKLEV  .-i/, ////''.  n. 
§  14  If  you  had  .in  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver. 
1766  PI-:NNAM  ^ooi.  (1768*  I.  Pref.  4  Our  inexhan 
strata  of  coal.  1823  J.  li\i"  o,  ,;  l\>:n.  Amu**:/;.  17,  The 
mosl  inexhaustable  supply.  1873  HAMFRMN  ///.'< -11.  I.i/c 
MI.  iii.  A  noble  loch  in  its  inexhaustible  lev- 

2.  Ufa  receptacle  or  vessel :  Incapable  of  being 
exhausted  or  emptied  of  cond 

Inexhaustible  bottle  :  a  toy  used  by  conjurors,  and  ui 
it  consists  of  an  opaque  bolua  containing  within  itgfiR-rall\' 
live  small  I'liial-,  v.liii  h  communicate  with  the  exterior  by 
five  small  holes;    each  phial  has  also  a  small  neck  which 
passes  up  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ;  the  plii.iN  an:  t 
with  different  liquors,  any  of  w!n  '.  be  allowed 

to  pour  out  by  opening  the  proper  hole  and  letting  in  air. 

1601  K.  IOIINSOX  Killed.  <V  L'o'innu'.    1603)  40  The  . 
and  provision  of  the  i 

Sardinia.  1646  J.  HALL  llorj'  I  'ai .  182  Rather  free  of  their 
countenance  then  purse,  which  as  it  i  i.iusliblv, 

bo  [etc.].     1709  ADUISON    I'atler  No.   n'j  ^  i  Tii< 
Age  by  the  Invention  ned  a  new  I 

:>Ie  Magazine  of  Rarities. 

3.  (Jf  a  person  or  his  attributes:    Incapable  "I 
being  exhausted  or  worn  out  in  strength  or 


INEXISTENCY. 

17621,, 

'"41    I  •'  24    The    inexliau 

.     1848  A 

I'icers]    ate, 

.-•.vhaustible  by  toil.     I87o  |),S,,,ELI  /., 
288  Berwick  is  at  HUmU.an  inex!  ,    UCr. 

Inexhaustibleuess  rt 

J     The   quality  ol  'being  inexhaus- 
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Inexhaustibly,  ,i,u:  [I.  a-  prtc.  +  -L\  -'.] 
In  an  inexhaustible  manner  or  degree. 

'i694  '     ;  ii  so  in. 

u-libly  full.     ,,1716  Su,,,,  S,rm.  X.  x    ,R..    A  cup 

off.    inexhaustibly    full,    i,iCO,Keiv«ofir 

bnter.      ,836   Fn  .\\.  5,3  lron,  hcmp  wo^ 

are  1.   .  il^iy. 

Inexhaustive  U'll-'t;zj-stiv),  a.    [I.v-;;.] 

exhaustive. 

1.  -IxEXHArsTliiLi:;  exhai;- 

1728-46  THOMSON    Spring  478    Ah,    wh« 
"hose  power  ..  may  pc-iin 

those   aromatic   gales,   That    in.  iniual 

round'.'      1799  SoUTHEY  i  !          \\kj.III.i66 

Contemplate  ..  What  inexhaustive  -piings  of  public  wealth 
t  design  required.     1838 / -rau '  V Mar.  XVIII.  5i: 
1'he  sea.,  nourishes  an  inexhaustive  store  of  shells. 

2.  That  does  not  exhaust  the  subject  dealt  « ith 
1865  fall MallC.  24  May  n   It  [a  book)  is  admittedly 

desultory  and  mexhauslivf. 

Hence  Inexhatrstively  ,nii:.  in  an  inexhaustive 
manner ;  inexhaustibly ;  in  a  way  that  does  not 
exhaust  the  matter. 

1882  SI:LLI  v  .V.i/.  Kef  if.  122  Occupation  for  the  ihouglit 
so  inexhaustively  interesting. 

Inexhau-stless,  a.  [lirroneous  formation,  due 
lo  confusion  of  intxhausted  (or  inexhaustible)  and 

cxhaustlcsf.}     Unexhausted,  exhan~: 

1739  (i.  OGLE  Vault/urns  f,  Griseida  60  Her  Su 
Soul  . .  a  pure  but  in-exhaustless  Stntt  '     1805  MF-.  UtRKt 
Secret  yCaegnt  II.  240  Possessing  an  inexABIuUeflQ  source 
of  entertainment   within   ihunseUts.     1867   1 
flyinii  6  Who  showers,  On  spiritual  and  natural  world  alike, 
Hi>  inexhaustle-s  good. 

Inexigfible  (.ine'ksidjib'r ,  u.  [Ix-a.  So  mod. 
F.  intxigiblc.']  That  cannot  be  exacted. 

1818  BENTIIAJI  C/i.  Eng.  280  Turn  now  to  those  [duties]  of 
imperfect  obligation  — the  inexigible  services  so  often  dis- 
tinguished and  explained. 

Inexist  i-n,egzi-st',  v.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  EXIST  v. : 
see  iKEXisiENTa.1]  intr.  To  exist  or  have  its  being 
in  something  else.  Hence  Inexi'sting  ffl.  a., 
jnexistent,  inherent. 

1678  CfDWORTli  Intclt,  Syst.  i.  i.  §  31.  38  Nothing  can  be 
made  fit  ^.Tjiti'bs  tri;T:ap\on(x  i}  irftbvnap^oi'ro^,  fiom  nothing 
cither  inexisting  or  preexisting.    Ibid.  iv.  §  32.  500  How 
can  that  which  is  created  coexist  with  the  Ingenit  God '.' 
how  much  less  can  it  inexist  in  Him  't    1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
A.i/.  (1834)  II.  189  The  roundness  inexists  in  the  clay,  and 
the  thought  of  it  inexists  in  my  understanding    1855  ' 
Voctr.  Rt\il  I'resenct1  Note  S.  647  The  inexisting  Wisdom 
of  God  the  Father.      1874  —  Lent.  Serin.  427  See  the  1 
blessed  Trinity,  Each  Person  . .  inexisting  in  the  Other. 

Inexistence  '  (Iwga'rt&u).  [f.  !>•-  -  +  £xi>  i 
ENCE  :  sec  ISEXISTENT  «.'  and  -ENCE.]    The  fact 
or  condition  of  existing  in  something;  inherence. 
1635  PACirr  Christianogr.  134  Hy  reason  of  their  mutuall 
-lence.     1654^  WARKEN   (  nbtlumn  70  There  was  an 
inexistence,  or  being  of  all  men  in  Adam.     1678  CLDWORTII 
Intill.  SyUt  I.  iv.  §  36.  559  These  three  i  I  ,  Pel- 

sons  .  -  have  a  Mutual  Ilfpixwpi)<m  and  'Ei  imopfn,  Inexist- 
and  Permeation  of  one  another.     1684  HOVLK  J/m. 
//  \iters  52  He  . .  may  . .  be   also   inabled   to  discover   the 
presence    ur    int  xistence    of  divers   other    Minerals.      1871 
'.ite  inexistence  in  percep- 
tion is  one  phase  of  the  dualism  of  Berkeley. 

Inexi-steuce  -'.    Kow  ran,    [CJjr-8  +  Ei 

ISTICNCE  :  see  IxEXisiE.vr  <;.-'  and  KM  r.    In  mod.F. 
iit,.\iitt.it:i-  .  I.ittie  .]     The  • 
existing ;  non-existence. 

1623  COCKI.RAM  n,  The-  not  Bei: 

Inessciuc.     1648  liovLK  Seraph.  Lav  11660)68  Our  Inex- 
i-u-i    '  .ition  wherein  nothine  in  us  was  capable 

ofl,,  ,  love.     1722  Woi  IASION  .V 

A'.if.  ^  to 

:ruth.     1725  1  .irlt. 

He  call-  i:p  ;i.  ^te  of 

tence  to  adorn  and  divenbV  his  poem.  1830  W.  Pun.. 

.7.  Snuii  n.  jjj  Till  ..  Death  di    , 
c>',  To  inexi-: 

i  Inexi'stency '.  (''-'.  [l.  IN--  +  !  • 
BY.]  -  INE.V 
also  [with  //.),  something    inexistent  or  inlu  • 

•.   J  . 
1674  ' 

1768-74 

1  Iii  ine  Mind 

both 

vantages  of  either. 

I  Inexistency  -.  Obs.   [i 

a.-  and  -E.NO.]    -  I.v! 


Inexorably  (jne-ksorabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  an  inexorable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  moved  by  entreaty  ;  relentlessly. 

1610  HEALEY.SY.  Aug.  Citic  o/God  i-j§  Coriolanus  warring 
inexorably  against  his  countrey.  1726-46  THOMSON  Ii 
482  To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm.  1781  GIBBON  Dal.  -V  /•". 
xxxviii.  (1869)  II.  399  Justice  inexorably  requires  the  death 
of  a  murderer.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Koinola  xvii,  He  saw  her 
standing  inexorably  aloof  from  him. 

flnexo-rbitant,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?f.  IN--  + 
EXORBITANT  ;  or  '(  merely  an  error  for  the  latter.] 

1549  Coinpl.  S<.pt,  i.  21  The  inexorbitant  extortions  that  it 
Ikuine]  comiiiittit  on  the  vmuerxd  varld. 

Inexpansible  (inektpae-nslbl),  a.  [IN--.] 
Not  expansible;  incapable  of  being  expanded. 

1878  MOKI.I.Y  nidtt-ot  I.v.  174  Because  t  hat  superstiti 
incorporated  in  a  strong  and  inejcpansible  social  .structure. 

Inexpausive  (inekspK-nsiv),  a.    [L\-  3.]    Not 

expansive. 

186.  O.  W.  HOLMES  Hunt  after  '  Captain'  in  Pages  /r. 
Old  I'd,  Life  (1891)  48  General  Wood  still  walked  the  cor- 
ridors, inexpensive,  with  Fort  McHenry  on  his  shoulder^. 

Inexpectable  (inekspe-ktab'l),  ft.  rare-1. 
[IN-  3.]  Not  to  be  expected. 

1625  Hi-.  HALL  Scrm.  Thanksgiving  Mortality  Wk?,.  1837 
V.  223  What  loud  cries  did  beat  on  all  sides  at  the  Jl 
heaven  !  and  with  what  in<.'.\ix.-'  table,  Ui  men  y 

were  they  answered  !     1721  in  H.MLEY. 

Inexpe  ctancy.  [!N-;J.]  Absence  of  ex- 
pectancy ;  the  condition  of  not  being  expectant. 


IK  EXISTENT. 

1659  STANCEV  Hist.  Write*,  xn.  (17^1  -    Dog- 

matUu  take  away  Hippoceiuaure*,  instancing  them  a> 
examples  of  Inexistcncy. 

Inezistent  (fcniegriit&t),  «.'    Also  7  -ant. 
[ad.  late  I.,  inexistent-em  (Boethius),  f.  iti-  (L\-  - 
+  eje(s}istt-tit-t'r/t  existing,  EXISTENT.]     Existing  or 
having  its  being  in  something  else  ;   inherent. 

'553  BALE  Gardiner  's   D  •    1'  '  ij  -i,  U"th  scrip- 

tures and  reasons  do  alow  it  [the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church],  as  a  thing  tnexUient  vnto  the  name  of  a  prince 
and  of  a  kin.:.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  i.  i.  ? 
[ir.  Aristotle]  Empedocles  and  Democritus.  .say  that  Gene- 
rati«."i  i*.  not  the  Production  of  any  new  Entity,  but  only 
the  Secretion  uf  what  was  before  InexUumt.  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.  .\'at.  '1834*  II.  190  The  ideas  of  pain,  ignor- 
ance, doubt,  .too  frequently  inexLstent  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Inexi'stent,  a.-  •'  Obs.  [Ix-  ».  Cf.  K.  inex- 
istant  (Littre  ,  med.  or  mod.  I..  in&xistens.]  Not 

existing  ;  having  no  existence  ;  non-existent.  (In 
quot.  1704,  said  of  a  state  in  which  the  person  is 
as  if  non-exislent., 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  x.\.  263  They  took  a 
liberty  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allow- 
able formes  into  mixtures  inexisient.  1704  SIKLLE  Lying 
Lover  \.  i,  Oh  ileep  !.  .Still  in  thy  downy  Arms  embrace  my 
Friend,  Nor  loose  him  from  his  inexistent  Trance. 

Inexorability  (ine^ksorabHiti).  [ad.  L.  hi- 
txordbilitas  :  see  next,  and  -ITY.]  The  quality  or 
character  of  being  inexorable  ;  incapability  of  being 
prevailed  upon  by  entreaty  ;  relentless  or  rigid 
severity. 

1606  DKKKH  Sev.  Sinu^s,  A'/i^z'/^fArb.)  41  Audacitie  : 
Shifting:  Inexorabilitie  :  and  Disquietnesse  of  mind.  1748 
RICHAKDSON  Clarissa  (iSn)  VIII.  xi.  58  Violence  and  fierce 
wrath,  and  inexorability.  1847  DISRAELI  Tmurcd  v.  vi, 
What  sublime  inexorability  in  the  law!  1874  BUSHNKLL 
Forgiven,  fy  Law  ii.  141  The  dread  inexorabilities  of  justice. 

Inexorable  .ine'ksorab'l  ),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  L.  /;/- 
cxorabiliS)  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  exordbilis  that  can  be 
entreated,  EXOKABLK  ;  perh.  after  F.  inexorable 
(i5~i6thc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Incapable  of  being 
persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  ;  that  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  request,  esp.  in  the  way 
of  mercy  or  indulgence;  not  to  be  moved  from 
one's  purpose  or  determination  ;  relentless,  rigidly 
severe,  a.  Of  persons,  their  actions  or  attributes.  . 

1553  KSENOE  Q  .  C  iff  tins  192  iR.)  To  declare  .  .  howe  in- 
exorable hee  was  to  such  as  bee  wanne  by  force.  1592 
SHAKS.  A'  •'///.  <y  Jut.  v.  iii.  38  More  inexorable  far  re,  Then 
emptie  Tygers,  or  the  roaring  Sea.  1633  MAKMION  True 
Compan.  iv.  v,  Your  excuse  shall  prevail  ;  We  are  not  in- 
exorable upon  extremity.  1697  DKVDKS  I'irg.  Gwg.  in. 
in  Death's  inexorable  Doom.  17*5  Dt  FOE  Vjoy.  round 
Wor/d  (1840)  231  The  Spaniards  are  ..  cruel,  inexorable, 
uncharitable,  voracious.  1847  DISRAELI  Taut  red  \.  ii,  Her 
mouth  spoke  inexorable  resolution.  1876  J.  PARKER  Farad,  i 
i.  ii.  12  As  if  the  uttermost  farthing  alone  would  mitigate  the  j 
severity  of  the  inexorable  demand. 

b.  fig.  Of  things  (chiefly  personified). 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  45  <R.)  Lawes  .  .  are  tilings  deafe  and 
inc.\L'iabk'.  1621  DOBTON  Aftat.  McL  I.  iv.  I.  (1651)  21.$ 
I.ucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  the  queen  of  diseases,  and 
inexorable,  a  1720  SHKJ-KJELD  (Dk.  BuckhnU  M'ks.  (1753) 
1  1.  196  [Destiny]  is  inflexible  and  inexorable.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  i.  i.  (1872)  I.  13  How  entirely  inexorable  is  the 
nature  of  facts. 

B.  sb.  A  person  who  is  inexorable. 
1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  257  The  fair  inexor- 
able is  actually  gone  to  church  with  Mrs.  Bevis.    1818  Svi>. 
SMIIH  ll'ks.  (1867)  I.  z.jS  Two  ..  most  beautiful  women.. 
who  acted  ..  the  part  of  inexorables. 

Inexorableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  inexorable  ;  inexorability. 

1622  DOHHB  Serm.  15  Sept.  (1622)  14  An  inordinate  appre- 
hension of  Gods  anger,  and  his  inaccessiblenesse,  hi- 
orablenesse.      1659  Gcntl.  Calling  v.  §  20  (1684)421  Theie 
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1643  HLKLE  Aruxv.  Feme  $\  InexpecUuicy  "I 
discharge  of  that  trust.     1885  E.  F.  BVRRNK  Entangled  II. 
ii.  i.  153  The  empty  inexpediency  of  a  vague  moment, 

inexpextant,  a.  [I-v-3.]  Not  expectant; 
devoid  of  expectation. 

1853  C.  liKONTE  V'HU'tte  xiii,  Loverles;>  and  inexpectant 
of  love,  I  wa>  as  safe  fr^m  >pie>  in  my  heart-poverty,  as 
the  beggar  from  thieves  in  his  destitution  of  purse.  1894 
J.  KNIGHT  Garrick  iii.  51  First  appearance,  before  a  thin, 
cold,  inexpectant  audience. 

Inexpecta'tion.  [!N-  :;-]  Absence  of  expec- 
tation ;  the  fact  of  not  expecting. 

1627  FKI.TIIAM  Resolves  \.  [ii.]  v.  (16281  5  Three  tiling  aie 
there  which  aggrauate  a  miserie  and  make  an  euill 
reater  then  indeed  it  is  :    Inexpectation,  Vnacquaintance, 
ant  of  Preparation. 

t  Inexpe'cted,  a.  Obs.    [IN-  a.    Cf.  L.  incx- 

spectatus  in  same  sense.]  Not  expected;  unex- 
pected, unlooked-for. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  iv.  (1622*  432  When  Pyrucle-..  .^aw 
his  friend  Musidorus,  with  the  noble  Lady  Pamela  in  that 
unexpected  sort  returned.  1628  lir.  HALL  Righteous  Maw- 
>non  Wks.  723  Inexpected  fall  of  markets.  1651  HOWELL 
I'cnlcc  127  Which  strange  and  inc.xpccted  supply..  bred  an 
amazement. 

Hence  t  Inexpe'ctedly  adv.,  unexpectedly  ; 
t  Inezpe'cteduess. 

1612  lip.  HALL  Contempt,,  O.  T.  xx.  iv,  How  cmild  it  bee 
otherwise,  when  those  great  spirits  of  hers,  .fmde  themselves 
so  inexpcctedly  suppressed.  Ibid.  xxi.  \  i,  The  ine.xpected- 
nes^e  of  pleasing  objects  makes  men  many  times  the  more 
acceptable.  1645  —  Remedy  Discontents  150  Camming  in- 
expectedly  lo  his  Country-House.  1651  HOULLL  Venice  125 
The  Turks,  passing  by  the  (jalea>ics,  were  mcxpectedly 
torn  by  their  great  .shot. 

t  Ine'xpedible,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  late  L. 
incxpedibilisi  f.  in-  Qx-&)  +  *expedibiftS)  from  ex- 
pcdire  :  see  EXPEDE.] 

1721  BAILEY,  Inc.\'pcdible^  cumbersome,  that  one  cannot 
rid  himself  of. 

Inexpedience  (ineksprdiens).  Now  ran: 
[See  next  and  -EXCK.]  =ncxt. 

1608  BP.  HALL  Cluir.  Virtues  fy  V.,  Envious  170  Not  for 
any  incommoditie  or  inexpedience.  1653  DICKSON  Psalins 
1'ref.  to  Vol.  II.  (1834)  I.  p.  vii,  The  inexpedience  of  keeping 
me  in  bonds.  1831  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.  115  An  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  inexpedience  of  the  punishment. 

Inexpediency  (jneksprdiensi).  [f.  IN-  a  + 
EXPEDIENCY  ;  or  f.  INEXPEDIENT:  SCC-EKCY.]  The 
quality  of  being  inexpedient  ;  disadvantageousness, 
unadvisableness,  impolicy. 

1641  (title)  Certaine  Reasons  to  prove  the  Unlawfulness 
and  Inexpediencie  of  all  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  a  1663 
SANDERSON  (J.i,  It  concerneth  superiours  to  look  well  to  the 
expediency  and  inexpediency  of  what  they  enjoin  in  indif- 
ferent things.  1785  PALEY  Mcr.  r  kilos,  vi.  v.  (1827)  no  i 
It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  acts  of 
authority,  which  makes  them  tyrannical.  1845  M*CULLOCH 
Taxation  n.  xii.  (1852)  390  The  inexpediency  of  attempting 
to  raise  any  considerable  revenue  by  means  of  income-taxes. 

Inexpedient  (ineksprdicnt),  a.  [f.  IN-  3  + 
|APIU>IEM\]  Not  expedient;  not  advantageous, 
useful,  or  suitable  in  the  circumstances;  unprofit- 
able, unadvisable,  impolitic. 

1608  1111.  HALL  Char.  Virtues  $  lf.y  Flatterer  117  If  hee 
grant  evill  things  inexpedient,  or  crimes  errors,  he  hath 
yeelded  much.  (11714  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  an.  1550  (R.), 
Hooper  maintaining,  that  if  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was 
highly  inexpedient  to  use  those  ceremonies,  a  1808  HIKD 
Serm.  Wks.  VII,  xlviii.  (R.),  They  arc  indeed  inexpedient, 
that  is,  unprofitable,  unadvisable,  improper  in  a  great  variety 
of  respects,  a  1832  BESTHAM  Offic.  Aptit.  Wks.  1843  V.  297 
Nothing  could  be  more  correctly  lawful  :  but  ..  few  things 
would  be  more  manifestly  inexpedient.  1875  JOWKT  r  /'Info 
t'ed.  2)  I.  148  There  are  some  things  which  may  be  inex- 
pedient, and  yet  I  call  them  good. 

Hence  Inexpediently  adv.        1856  in  WEBSTER. 

flnexpe'ditate,  a.  Oh.  rare.  [iN-a.]  Not 
expeditated. 

1  644  COKE  On  Lift.  iv.  (1671)  298  mart*  in,  A  man  may  claim 
to  have  dogs  inexpeditate  and  hounds  within  the  Forest. 

Inexpensive  (inekspe-nsiv),  a.    [IN-  \] 

1.  Not  expensive  or  costly;  involving  little  ex- 
pense ;  cheap. 

1837  [implied  in  ISKXI  LNSIVLLV].  a  1846  Eclatii  Rev. 
cited  by  WOHCKSTKR.  1859  LANG  ll'and.  India  185,  I  re- 
solved upon  taking  a  small  bungalow  for  a  short  peril  ><' 
furnishing  it  in  a  mild  and  inexpensive  manner.  1896  \\  .  (  '-. 
WOOLCOMBE  rract.  IVork  Thysics  III.  Pref.,  The-  apparatus 
required  is  inexpensive. 

2.  Not  given  to  expenditure  ;  not  extravagant. 
1859  HA\YTHOKNK  l-'r.  fy  It.  Jrnls.  II.  273  The  Swiss  i)eopl<j 

an-  frugal  and  inexpensive  in  their  habits. 

Inexpensively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -,  or  f. 
IN-  3  +  EXPKNaiVlLY.]  In  an  inexpensive  manner  ; 
without  much  expense  ;  cheaply. 

1837    R.    Ll.    Euii  Fract.   C/tcnt.   46  The   grand   secret   of 

Chemistry,  to  tho^e  who  would  pursue  it  inexpensively,  i^ 

i    of   working   on   a    minute   >cale.      1871   TYNDALL 

«.  A",  .  '  18791  '•  v-  r73  Such  water  can  be  softeiitcl  in- 

expeDsively, 

Inexpe'nsiveness.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -NK.SS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inexpensive  ;  cheapness. 

1864  Miss   VONGE    Trial  I.   156   Leonard  treated   its   in- 
expensiveness    as    a    personal     matter.      1870    / 
18  Mar.  660/2  The  advantage  .  .  is  iu  .simplicity  aii'l  inex- 

Inexperience   inL-kspi->*riOns  .    [a.  F.  ///<-.v- 

p&ricuce  1460  in  Godef.  C^w//.\  ad.  late  L.  ///- 
experientia  (Tertull.)»  f-  /«•  (!N-  ?tj  +  cxpcricntia 


INEXPIABLE. 

ExF£Ki£>'CK.]  \Vant  of  experience  ;  the  condition 
of  not  having  been  practically  conversant  \vith 
some  department  of  study  or  work,  or  with  affairs 
generally  ;  the  want  of  adequate  knowledge  or  skill 
resulting  from  this. 

1598  FI.OKIO,  /^|-,>/,v/V--;.'/</,  inexperience,  vnskilfulii- 

.     1609  DANM  •!,(.'/:•.  \Viir:-  '  7  The 

Inexperience  of  his  Years  Made  him  less  skill'd  in  wl 


, 

lo  whieh  nothing  but  the  inexperience  of  the  young  could 
accede. 

Inexperienced  ftnekspi*Ti&ict  ,  a.    [!N-:*.] 

Not  experienced  ;  without  experience  ;  having  no 
(or  little)  experience;  lacking  the  knowledge  or 
skill  derived  from  experience.  Const,  in. 

1626  GoL-GE  ScrM.  Digit.  Ckivtilry  §  18  Such   us   for  waul 
of  former  exercising  were  altogether  incxperitnced.      1776- 
96  WM-UKKISG  Rrit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  116  The  inexperienced 
botanist  is  not  likely  to  encounter  them  at  the  conn 
ment  of  his  progress.     1856  KANI:  A>ct.  A'.t/  .  1.  .\\i.  i  , 
We  were  not  inexperienced  in  sledging  over  the  ice. 

Hence  f  Inexpe'riencedness  Oh.  rare,  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  inexperienced. 

1725  DAILEV  Erasw.  Colloq.  (1877)  3^8  CH.)  The  damsel 
lias  three  things  to  plead  in  her  excuse:  the  authority  of 
IKT  puicnt.s,  the  per.-,  nation  of  her  friends,  and  the  inex- 
periencedDeu  of  her  aye. 

t  Inexpe'rient,  a.  Oh.  [ad.  late  I,,  itie.v- 
pcricns  ^Boethius),  f.  /;/-  (lN-3;  +experien$  EXPP;- 
KIKNT.]  Not  having  experience  ;  =I.VI:XI'ERIENCED. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  ill.  n.  273  He  had  but  tw«. 
Nephews  .  .who  were  young,  and  inexperienl  in  all  kind  of 

Politick*. 

Inexperime'ntal,  a.  rare.  [IN-  a.]  Not 
founded  on  experiment. 

1798  Europ.  Mag.  in  Spirit  Pith.  Jrtils.  (1799)  II.  93  So 
wuiiderfully  sagacious  is  crude  and  inexperimental  theory. 

t  Inexpe-rimenting,  a.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  l.\-  :; 
+  experimenting,  pres.  pple.  of  EXPERIMENT  v.  (Cf. 
F.  inexpLrimentt  wanting  experience.)]  Not  in 
the  habit  of  making  experiments;  unenterprising. 

1746  Brit.  J'lag.  98  The  Ignorance,  or  (inactive  ine.\i>cti- 
mentini;  Spirit  of  our  Manufacturers. 

Inexpert  (inekspaut),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  OF.  *'«<-.r- 
per(t  -e  ^i^-i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  inexpert-  in 
untried,  unexperienced,  f.  in-  (!N-^)  +  expert  its  : 
see  EXPERT  a.'] 

1  1.  Not  having  experience,  without  experience  ; 
inexperienced,  unacquainted.  Const,  in,  of.  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  DC  Imitations  in.  viii.  74  pei  bat  bi(?  git  newe  8; 
inexperte  in  \>e  wey  of  god.  1526  TINUALE  IJcb.  v.  13  Every 
man  that  is  feed  with  mylke  is  inexpert  in  the  worde  of 
rightewesoes.  a  1621  J.  KING  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Da-,-.  IV 
.\\x.  8  Utterly  inexpert  of  the  way  into  so  far  a  country. 
1697  Col.  AYi.  Pcniisyli'.  I.  519  The  best  of  us  all  being  but 
iiR-xpert  in  mainie  tilings  relating  to  those  affairs.  [1862 
LOWELL  Bigiow  P.  Ser.  ii.  54  Himself,  Imply,  not  ii;<. 
of  evil  in  this  particular.] 

2.  Wanting  the  readiness,  aptitude,  or  dexterity 
derived  from  experience;  not  expert;  unskilled. 

1597  A.   M.  tr.  <.iuillc)iicau"s  Fr.  Chirnrg.  $/•?  AIM 
that  theire  Chyrurgian  is  wholy  inexperte.     1612  T.  'J 
Coiinn.  Titus  i.  6  They  are  not  vnlike  an  inexpert  mush  i.ui. 
1739  MKI.MOTH  Ftts&so,  Lett.djb^)  378  Inexpert  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  sort  of  contests.  BBoJ.BARLOwCWKm4.viii. 
684  In  counsel  sage,  nor  inexpert  in  arms.     1871  CAHLYLE 
in  Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  II.  157  Workmen  honest  though  inexpert. 

B.  sb.  [mod.,  after  EXPERT  sb.]  An  inexpert  or 
unskilled  person  ;  opposed  to  EXPEKT  sl>. 

1879  MCCARTHY  OiL'tt  Times  II.  xxi.  102  All  these  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  ordinary  inexpert  a  confused  impression. 
1883  American  VI.  371  A  test  examinatiuii  f.T  experts,  a 
competitive  examination  for  inexperts. 

Hence  Inexpe-rtly  adv.t  in  an  inexpert  way,  un- 
skilfully; Inexpe  rtness,  unskilfulness,  want  of 
c-xpertness  or  dexterity  derived  from  practice. 

1744  H.  WALPOLK  Lett.  //.  Mann  (18341  I.  xcv.  328  The 
French  pursued  them  out.sailed  them  ;ind  missed  them  by 
their  own  inexpertness.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Afctf.  (ed.  4) 
111.  431  In  attempting  the  recovery  of  those  who  hav- 
hung,  and  particularly  who  have  inexpertly  hun^  them- 
selves.  1897.  -I  tlantic  Monthly  LXXIX.  126  Paddling  in- 
expertly through  a  lake. 

Inexpiable  ine'kspiab'r,  a.  [ad.  L.  incxpit'i- 
bilis  inexpiable,  Implacable,  f.  ///-  (lN-3)  +  expia- 
I'i/is  KXPIABLE.  Cf.  F.  inexpiable  (15-161!)  c.  in 
Godcf.  Cotnpl.}.] 

1.  Of  an  offence  :  That  cannot  beexpiated  or  atoned 
for  ;  of  which  the  guilt  cannot  be  done  away. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  4/26  Inexpiable,  inc.vpialnlis.     1609 
HOLLAND  Ainut.  Marccll.   xxix,  i.  352  Tlii>  w;ii  in  him  a 
fault  inexpiable.     1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Fhilos.  in.  (1701  19  V- 
Such  as  have  used  inexpiable  deceit  to  wrong  the  publick. 
1728  ^^ouNG  Love  Fame  vi,  Her  lover  must  be  sad  to  \ 
her  spleen  ;   His  mirth  is  an  inexpiable  sin.     1855  Mh 
Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  ii.  (1864)  V.  54  One  of  the  inexpiable  offences 
of  the  Latin  chinch. 

2.  Of  a  feeling,  etc.  :  That  cannot  be  appeased 
by  expiation  ;    implacable,  irreconcilable.     (Also 
transf.  of  an  action.) 

1598  I'  I.OKIO,  fncapiii^il,'.  inexpiable,  .  .\  nmercifoll,  deadlie, 
marble-imnded.     1600  HOLLANP  I.isy  xxxm.  .\lvii.S5iThey 

rh  him  alone 

still.     1671  M  '  839  To  raise  in  me  inexpiable 

halt..    1792  BURKE  C0rr.  (1644)  III.  4  4  A^.iin  t  the  nobility 


INEXPIABLENESS. 

•entry  they  have  waged  inexpiable  war.      1878  i 
H   Carthagt   44    The  revolt   of  the   outraged    I 
mercenaries.. which  is  known  in  history  by  th> 
'War  without  Truce'  or  the  '  Inexpiable  • 

Hence  lue'xpiableness,  the  quality  of  being 
inexpiable ;  Ine'xpiably  adv.,  in  an  inexpiable 
manner  or  degree,  unpardonably. 

1650  R.    HOLLINGWGRTU   7i.iv>v.    t''sitr/>.    /V:, .,',-i-  36  The 

inexpi.iblenesse  of  his  former  facts.     1684  EARL  ROSCOMM-S 

Ess.  trans?.  I  >;-.<•••  Poems  (1780)  48  Excursions  are  inexpiably 

And   'tis  much  safer  to  leave   out    than  add.      1816 


Inexpiate  (ine-kspiA),  a.  [ad.  late  I..  rnt<\- 
piat-ns  ^Augustine),  f.  /;;-  I\- :i)  +  cxj>titns,  pa. 
pple.  of  cxpiarc  to  EXPIATE.] 

1.  Not  expiated  or  atoned  for. 

1819  Kttickw.  Mag.  IV.  733  That  mantle  of  inexpuito  dis- 
honour. 1876  S\viNBi'R\F,  Ercchtht-us  1275  The  unclean 
soul's  inexpiate  hunted  head. 

f2.  Unappeased:  cf.  prec.  2,  Obs. 

c  1611  Cn.\i'M\N  ///'/, /  i\.  40-.  To  rest  inexpiate  were  much 
too  ni'le  a  part. 

Ine'Xpiated,  a.  rare.     [IN- 3.]    =prec.  I. 

1836  LVTTON^//W«  1837)!,  (57  The  inexpiated  sacrilege 
made  a  duty  of  revenge. 

Inexplainable  (inekspl^-n&bl),  a.  ran-. 
[(N*-  '•.]  That  cannot  be  explained  ;  inexplicable. 

1623  COCKFRAM,  fiu\\:/>lan(i?'!e,  that  cannot  be  explaned. 

1861   MRS.  Or  IPHANT  Last  Mortimers  vr.  xv.  (1862)  254   It 

-v  aa  a  dread,  inexplainable  pause.     1899  Daily  News  3  July 

>-ie  very  curious  phenomenon  recorded  by  all  the  di.i- 

grains.  ,  is  at  present  wholly  inexplainable. 

t  Ine'xpleble,  a.  Obs.  Also  erron.  inexple- 
able.  [act.  L.  inexplebilis,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  *exp!c- 
bflis,  f.  explere  to  till  up:  see  EXPLETK  v.]  Tint 
cannot  be  filled  or  satisfied  ;  insatiable. 

1569  XKUTOM  Cicews  Olde  Age  16  b,  Which  with  such 
earnest  sedulitie  and  inexpleble  greediness  I  learned  or 
rather  snatched  unto  me.  1656  STANLF.Y  I  list.  Phil^s.  VIM. 
(1701)  322  2  An  inexpleble  desire  of  that  which  we  want. 
1788  D.  GILSON  Sernt,  507  That  inexpleable  desire  after 
what  is  good  and  lovely. 

Hence  t  Ine'xplebly  (erron.  inexpleably)  [cf. 
late  L.  inexplebi liter  (Prosper)],  insatiably. 

1615  G.  SAXHVS  Trot*.  9  \Vhat  were  these  Harpyes  but 
flatterers,  delators,  and  the  inexpleably  covetous? 

Inexplicability  (ine^ksplikabrlitij.  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  inexplicable;  in- 
capability of  being  explained. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  513  The  inexplicability 
of  many  allusions,  especially  in  TnlieMii.  1824  SCOTT  -S7. 
Ronan  s  \xiii,  The  inexplicability  which  seemed  to  shroud 
the  purposes  and  conduct  of  his  new  ally.  1856  DOVK  Logic 
C/ir,  J-',iit/i  v.  H.  321  The  very  appearance  of  such  inexplie:i- 
bility  is  a  portion  of  the  probation. 

b.     with  an  and^/.)  Something  inexplicable 
1814  SCOTT  Jl'ar.  xxiii,  This  is  one  of  the  inexplicabilities 
of  human  nature.     1865  MASSON  Kcc.  Brit.  P kilos.  39^  He 
In-,  had  to  assume  an  inexplicability,  an  inconceivability, 
a  paradox,  as  nevertheless  a  fact. 

Inexplicable  (ine'ksplikib'l),  a.  (adv.)  and  sl>. 
[a.  F.  inexplicable  (1486  in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  L. 
inexplicabilis  that  cannot  be  unfolded  or  loosened, 
f.  in-  (I.v- :')  +  explicabilis  EXPLICABLE.] 

A.  adj.  f  1.  That  cannot  be  unfolded,  untwisted, 
or  disentangled;  inextricable;  very  intricate  or 
complex.  Obs, 

1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (ArtO  49  Of  the  Mazes  cauled 
Labyrinth! ..  of  knottes   inexplicable  ..  and  dyuers  suche 
other  portentous  inuentions.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  579 
He  fore  a  man  can  come  to  the  Labyrinth  indeed  which  is 
so  intric.it  and  inexplicable.     1656  STANI.F.V  Hist.  Phil^s. 
Hi  150/1  He  was  busied  in  surveying  the  inexplicable 
uf  Nilus.  .and  the  winding  compass  of  their  Trenches. 
(1837  KMERSON  Addr.,   Ainer.  Schol.  Wks.  xBohni  II.  175 
There  is  never  a  beginning,  there  is  never  an  end,  to  the  in- 
explicable continuity  of  this  web  of  God.] 
fb.  as  adv.    =  INEXPLICABLY.   Obs. 

1490  CAXTOH  Entydos  xlv.  49  The  contynuelle  though te 
\\-herinne  she  is  Inexplycable  occupyed. 

f  2.  That  cannot  be  '  unfolded '  or  expressed  in 
words ;  inexpressible,  indescribable.  Obs. 

1502  Ord.  Cryst-'n  .ITen  (\V.  de  \V.  1506)  v.  ii.  363  Flagel-  ' 
lacyonsand  tormentes  inexplycables  without  ende  or  without 
releasynste.  1551  KKCOKDK;  ( *ast.  Kttpwl.  (15^6)  97  The  in- 
explicable benefite  of  knowledge.  1622  HALYNB8  .hi,: 
Law-Mor/i.  431  The  miseries  and  afflictions  of  imprison- 
ment are  inexplicable  and  cannot  bee  conceiued  by  any  that 
haue  not  felt  or  had  proofe  thereof.  1691  RAY  Creation 
l.  (1704)  81  Fin.:,  .a  Sunjrrt  01  1,'tensil  of  so  various  and  in- 
i':  use. 

o.  That  cannot  be  explained  ;  inscrutable,  unin- 
telligible ;  (in  recent  use)  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  unaccountable. 

1546  <:. \KIHNKK  /V  -.luarto  ed.)  84  b,  You  turne 

the  ITK>  nlicaMe.    1570  BlLLIKGSLBV 

Euclid  \.  ix.  239  The  matter  . .  obscure  and  hard,  and  in  a 
maner inexplicable.    i6o2Sn,vKs.  Ham. \i\.i\.  13  Inexplicable 
dumbe  shcwes.     169^  liuRNicr  39  Art.  \.  (17001  37  IfGocMia^ 
declared  this  inexplicable   tiling  concerning  hi. 
we  a:--  .."lieve    it.      1795   I!K  hnor.s  Calculus  188 

<!i'-.ihfe  in  the  animal  and    \ 

ableccconoiny.      1828  S<:oi  i  /•'.  .17.  Perth  vi,  The  wooer  had 

begun  to  hold  the  refusal  of  the  damsel  :i-  ^'isiH-wiut  <,apri- 

'Me.      1860  MA'~RY  /  'a  xiii. 

(Low)  §  566  There  were,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,    untold 
wonders,  and    inexplicable   mysteries.     1879  FKOI.'PK  ' 
xv.  226  Stil!  .is  the  ingratitude  of  the 

i  .icy. 
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B.  s/i.  1.  Something  that  cannot  be  explained 

!ly  in//. 

1745  NKKDIIAM  Micro*.   I'isc.   Inlro<l.  s  We  may  surely 
reckon  it  ain.jnn  the  Inexplicablw,     1864' I 
294  Miscellaneous  sophisms  of  so  puzzlint: 
the  old  logicians  calleil  tht-in  the-  I  tiexplicables. 

2.  //.   A  vulgar  euphemism  for  '  trousers  ' :    cf. 
iruxprtssihlts, 

1836-7  DI.TKF.NS  Sk.  /,',.;  III.  j-7  He  usually  wor. 
frock  coat  without  a  wrinkle,  lisjht  inexplicable*  with. nil 
a  spot. 

Ilie'xplicableiiess.    [f.  prec. +  -NKSS.]    The 
quality  of  being  inexplicable  ;  inexplicability. 
t6capAULC  Ma^astrsin.  155  \\'hy  are  they  so  confounded 


explicable,  does  but  brins  out  into  greater  clearness  the  in- 
explicableness  of  that  which  remains  behind. 

Ine'Xplicably,  a,lv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -  i.Y  -'.  ]  Iii 
an  inexplicable  manner :  t  a.  Inextricably,  very 
intricately  ;  f  b.  Inexpressibly,  indescribably  ;  c. 
Inscrutably,  unaccountably. 

1629  Br.  HAU.  //)/ocr(Vc\Vks.i'i6i4  '  161  What  i-.  theii 
Surely  inexplicably,  unconceivably  fearefull.  1710  BERKELEY 
I'rinc.  Hum.  A'xor.V.  §  152  The  inexplicably  fine  machine 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable.  1814  KYKHN  Lara  i.  xvii,  In  him 
inexplicably  mix'd  apprar'il  Much  to  be  loved  and  hated, 
sought  and  fear'd.  1822  LAMB  Eliti  Ser.  f.  Kwst  /'/V, 
A  bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted. 

Inexplicant  (ine-kipUkint),  a.  t>oiicc-wJ.  [f. 
IN-3  +  L.  explicant-cm,  pres.  ]>ple.  of  explieiire  to 
ICxrLTCATE.]  NTot  explicating  or  explaining;  giv- 
ing no  explanation. 

1825  LAMB  Vision  of  lin-us,  Tired  with  the  fruitless  chase 
of  inexplicant  analogies. 

Inexplicate  (ine-kspliktt),  a.  Obs.  [Ix- :: : 
cf.  late  L.  inexplictit-us  unexplained,  inexplicitns 
not  unfolded.]  Not  to  be  disentangled ;  very  in- 
tricate; =  INEXPLICABLE  i. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  §  102.  509  Hee  built  . . 
an  intricate  Labyrinth  at  Woodstocke  and  therein  bestowed 
this  his  pearle  of  esteeme,  vnto  whose  closet  (for  the  in- 
explicate  windings)  none  could  approach  but  the  King 
himselfe. 

t  Ine-xplicate,  v.  0/>s.  rare-1.  [Loosely  or 
erroneously  used  for  EXPLICATE  v.  2  a.]  trans.  To 
disentangle. 

1653  E.  CHISENHALE  Cntli.  Hist.  280  Alexander,  .doubting 
if  he  should  not  inexplicate  it  [the  Gordian  knot)  that  it 
might  be  reputed  as  an  evidence.. of  his  bad  fortune  to 
come,  with  his  sword  cut  it  asunder. 

Inexplicit  (toek»pli-sit).  a.  [Ix-3.  Cf.  L. 
inexplintus  in  same  sense.]  Not  explicit;  not 
definitely  expressed  or  expressive ;  not  clear  in 
terms  or  statement. 

1802-12  JJENTHAM  Ration,  yjiii.  E-.<id.  (1827)  I.  tt6  You 
have  yourself,  though  in  an  obscure  and  inexplicit  way  . . 
been  delivering  to  me  a  proposition.  1847  J.  HARDY  in /Vr><". 
AVr:i'.  Nat.  Club  II.  No.  5.  256  The  description.. is.. inex- 
plicit. 1886  Sat.  Rev,  20  Feb.  245  The  grumbles  were  in- 
explicit  and  almost  inarticulate. 

So  Inexpli-citly  adv. ;  Inexpli'citness. 

1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trar.  Greece  (18251  !'•  '3°  Two  struc- 
tures yet  remain,  either  omitted  or  mentioned  inexplicitly 
by  Pausanias.  1869  A.  W.  POTTS  Lat.  Pr.  Camp.  (1870)  2 
Indistinctness,  inexplicitness.. were  faults  which  excluded 
a  writer  from  the  list  of  literary  men.  1871-3  EARI.E  Philol. 
Ens-  TcrigHe  (ed.  2)  §  610  Saying  a  great  deal  iu  brief 
compass,  and  with  all  the  entailed  consequences  of  inex- 
plicitness. 

Inexplorable  (ineksploo-rab'l),  a.  [IN- :i.] 
That  cannot  be  explored  ;  inscrutable. 

1646  BL-CK  Ric/i.  ///,  m.  82  It  was  the  Kings  owne  im- 
moveable  and  inexplorable  doome.  1802-11  BF.STHAM 
Rtiticn.  Jtttt.  Evid.  (1827)  IV.  i  A  blind  inexplorable  laby- 
rinth. 1834  WILSON  Dissert.  Reasonableness  Clir.  viii.  171 
The  inexplorable  infinity  of  his  srace. 

Inexplosive  ,ineksplJ"-siv;. «.  fix-3.]  Not 
explosive;  not  liable  to  or  capable  of  explosion. 

1867  HmvF.u.s  l~,-net.  Lift:  ed.  2)  xvii,  To  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  mild,  inexplosive  fashion  \cd.  r,  1866  unexplo- 
sive  manner]  which  seems  to  satisfy  Italian  nature.  1884 
American  VIII.  38  The  inexplosive  materials  of  which 
dynamite  is  compounded. 

Inexposable  (inekspou'/ab'l),  (7.  rare—1,  [f. 
IN-  :1  +  exposure,  from  EXPOSE  v.  +  -AHI.K.]  Not 
capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  exposed. 

i6i8T.  ADAMS  Scnir.  A'aftOffms.'Wks.  iS6t  1. 83  Those 
whom  nature  or  art,  strength  or  sleight,  have  made  inexpos- 
able  to  easy  ruin,  may  pass  umnol 

Inexpo-sure  (inckspiM-^k'u).  rare-',  fix- :;.] 
'A  state  of  not  being  exposed  '. 

1828  WKISSTKR  cites  .Viv/.  Refos. 

Inexpre'SS,  a.  rare-1,  [to- 3.]  Not  defi- 
nitely expressed;  not  explicit :  cf.  KXPHKSS  a.  3. 

1871  MOIU.KY  Crit.  Mis  .  277  Great  work  eno;i 

:  u-hosf  rerocni:ion  wa^  informal  and  ine\] 

Iliexpre  SSed,  a.  rare.    [lx-:!.]    Unexpressed. 

1821  'I.  i:.  \V.\t \F\iKicilr  Ess.  ft  Crit.  (1880)  |S6  For  the 
inexpn  tf  deforming  [etc.]. 

Inexpressible  inekspre'sib'l),  n.  and  sb. 
[Ix- ::.] 

A.  adj.  That  cannot  be  expressed  in  words ;  un- 
utterable, unspeakable,  indescribable.  Often  as  an 
emotional  intrusive  :  cf  in,'!/ 

1625  II.INNI  Srrm.  iii 


INEXPUGNABLE. 

:i.i-  day.     1667 

i. nun-.      1711 
' 

•  -i.-ral  7. 

•  Hed  upon  . .  to  he  tl,.  ,,,.    ,860 

harm. 

B.  sii.    1.  Something  inexpressible.     (In  quot. 
1846  with  punning  nllusion  to  i. 
l6S?  ''"  /''.  II.  vi.  24  Praise  best  doth  Ine.\ 

i»46  MBS.  Com  185217- 

A  pair  of  stan. 

2./1/.  •  chesorlrni  .euphe- 

mistic :  ti.iiuffaUei, inexplicabl 

1790    W..I.I    Mil        I'.      I'l 

Lard,  lhal  bn 

smock,  Give  to  thymode-t  n  i  \,,d  tl,.,i 

thy  brain  (so  lucky  its  dcvu  ihem  inexpres. 

nice.      1793  GIBBON  Let.  ii   Nov.      1800  HF.LF.V 

Jn-Hmgliam  I.ftt.  (i3./).   I.  156  A  pair  of 

old  MtxprtuiMll  . .  contain^ .: 

vulgar  a  Garment.     1809.'., 

500  A  fine  lady  .rssibles, 

when  she  would  :  1871 

(Melbourne i  12  June  64/1  The  episcopal  inexpressible*  ..  for 

r.isons  will  be  unsuiled  to  la) 

Hence  Inexpressibi-lity,  Inexpre  ssibleness, 
the  quality  of  being  inexpressible. 

1727  I;,MI.EVVO|.  II.  ItuxprtssiHtnts',.   1826-7  "'  yrisa  v 
J.t-stiisi;  \\"ks   1859  XIII.  349, 1  do  not  admit  the  inexpressi- 
bilityofpatemal  i;ricf.  1869.^ 
Our  joy  should  :  in  it. 

Inexpressibly  [inefapre-ilbli  ,  aifc.  [f.  prec. 

+  -I.Y  -!]  In  an  inexpressible  manner  or  degree  ; 
beyond  expression ;  unutterably,  unspeakably,  in- 
describably. (Often  as  an  emotional  inten 

a  1660  HAM.MOMI  (J.),  God  will  protect  and  reward  all  his 
faithful  servants  in  a  manner  and  measure  ine\; 
abundant.  1711  STEELS  \pect.  No.  75  r  8  Something  so 
inexpressibly  Graceful  in  his  Words  and  Actions,  a  1797 
H.  WAUOU  Mctn.  (/Vc.  //  (1847)  I.  vii.  212  The  King  was 
inexpressibly  alarmed.  1860  '1  YSDALI.  67<n-.  i.  ii.  17  The 
final  echos  being  inexpressibly  soft  and  pure.  1875  \V. 
COLI.ISS  Q.  of  Hearts  21  You  terrify  me  so  inexpressibly 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you. 

Inexpre-ssion.  ntnttt-tud.  fix--.]  Want 
or  absence  of  expression. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Let.  to  Tliekvall  TQ  Nov.  in  Ltff.  (1895) 
180  J'is  a  mere  carcass  of  a  face  ;  flat,  flabby,  and  expres- 
sive chiefly  of  inexpression. 

Inexpressive    inckspre  siv  ,  ,?.    [Ix-  ^    Cf. 

!•'.  iiicxprcssif   isth  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  =  IXEXPKKSSIULE.    arch.     (In  modem  writers 
prob.  in  imitation  of  Shaks.  A.  )'.  /.  in.  ii.  10,  or 
Milton  I.yciJas  1 76, where  itncxfressi-cf  is  the  »  ord. ' 

1652  BEN-LOWES  Tlicsph.  \.  xxxix.  72  On  the  Vision  inex- 
pressive  rayes  did   wait.      1744  AKI  NSIDE    /'/<•<».<.   Imag. 
I.  124   Then  the  inexpressive  strain   Diffuses  its   inchanl- 
ment.     1794  MATHIAS  Fun.  Lit.  11798)  298  To  mortal  ken 
he  dares  unveil  The  inexpressive  form  in  semblance  frail. 
1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  vn.  730  Those  soti 
'  VU.  .'  1  ui\t  trembling  lids  of  inexpressive  joy.     1866  J.  H. 
NI-WMAN  (!t'i;>ntii<*  .1^74)  14,  I  feel  in  me  An  ini  \ 
lightness  and  a  sense  Of  freedom. 

2.  Not  expressive ;   not  expressing   a   meaning, 
feeling,  character,  etc.  ;  wanting  in  expression. 

1744  AKESSII.R  Pleas,  ftnag.  III.  285  To  behold,  in  lifeless 
things,  The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself,  Of  thought 
and  passion.     1761  LLOYD  frol.  Hecnhi  (R.),  It'  glorious 
times,  when  actors  thus  could  strike,  Kxpn 
sive,  all  alike  !    1791  ROBERTSON  India  App.  280  I-  r 


/:>«"•  <-V/,ir.  (18521  152  That  blank  and  inexpres.i\e  \acuily, 
which  an  able  diplomatist  is  careful  lo  assume  as  a  vizard, 
i  1860  FABER  Old  Labourer  x.  His  inexpressive  eye. 

Inexpre-ssively,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y  -'.] 

1.  Inexpressibly,  indescribably.   Oh.  or  arch. 
1809  Susan  I.  217  The  notes  were  wild,  but  ine.x] 

sweet.      1840  I'OE  Pit  *  reyianlnni  Wks.  1864  I.  319,  I  felt 
h,  iiu.-\picssi\(.]y,  si..k  and  weak. 

2.  Not  expressively ;  without  exprc 

1823  BFNTHAM  -\W  Paul  2^6  The  name,  so  ine\|> 
rendered,    in   the   English,   by   ihe  1893 

Athfnxam  =7  May  663, '.;  The  idea  here  is  a  good  one; 
but  how  inexpressively  .  .  it  is  ind: 

Inexpre-ssiveness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -: 
The  quality  of  being  inexpressive  ;  want  of  expres- 

1816  DI-NTIMM  Clirestom.  Table  i.  Wl.-,  1-4  .  \  III   40  The 
fictitious!! 


meul,  came  ba<:k  to  her. 

t  Ine-xprimable,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [a.  l 
piimahle    [6th  c.  in  II.  Kstienne:.  f.  in-    \: 
e \-friuifr  to  express.]      Inexpressible. 

,t  1577  i  '587)  »36 

yes. 

Inexpugnable    "  la-  .' 

1 4th  c.  in  I.ittrc  Suppl.  .  ad.  I.,  tn- 

x.vni.K.]      That    cannot    be    taken    : 
storm  ;  incapable  of  IK-I:  "«!.  or 

:..ible,  invincible. 


INEXPUGNABLENESS. 

a.  //'/.  of  a  fortress,  an  army,  etc. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  Prol.  10  Troye  the  grauntc,  and 
many  other  places  strongc  and  inexpugnable  haue  ben  be- 
sieged sharpely  &  assay  led.  1533  MORK  Ans-w.  Poysoned 
Afr.Wks.  1062/1  How  the  inexpugnable  wallesof  Jerico  were 
ouerthrowen.  1540-1  ELVOT  hita^e  (,'•,>: •.  '  1556) 23  The  inex- 
pugnable armies  prepared  against  hym.  1658  Hist.  Chris- 
tina Quern  tffSwttuamd  292  The  Castle  of  Hesen  . .  seated 
on  a  craggy  mountain,  which  renders  it  inexpugnable.  1787 
Hist.  Eitr.  in  Ann.  Rtg.  79  2  Convinced  at  length  ..  that 
this  empire  was  inexpugnable.  1849  GROTF.  Greece  u.  lix. 
V.  249  Syracuse  ..  had  not  only  be.rorne  inexpugnable,  but 
had  assumed  the  aggre^-ive. 

b-  fiS"  °f  a  statement,  argument,  principle,  de- 
-ire,  disposition,  quality,  condition,  etc.,  or  of  n 
person  in  reference  to  his  principles  or  disposition  : 
That  cannot  be  overthrown  or  overcome. 

« 1535  MORE  Agst.  Tyndall  \\.  Wks.  662  By  some  of  h\ -- 
own  ar^umentes  . .  he  ..  maketh  it  rather  more  Ml 
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pable  of  extension  ;  that  cannot  be   stretched  or 
drawn  out  in  length. 

1840  LARDNER  Ctom.  307  A  heavy  body . .  attached  to  a 
flexible  and  inextensible  string.  1853  J.  H.  JELLKTI 
On  the  Properties  of  Inextensible  Surfaces.  1881  Athcn- 
&iim^  a  July  16/3  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
density  of  the  luminiferous  ether  is  constant  (in  other  words 
that  the  ether  is  inextensible  and  incompressible). 

Inexteusiou   (inekste-njan\    rare.      [Ix-  '.] 
Want  of  extension ;  unextended  state. 

1827  J.  FKAKX  in  F.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1828)  I.  633  The 
inextension  of  the  mind. 

Inexte'nsive,  ".    rare.     [Ix-  ".]     Not  exten- 
sive, small. 

1890  -Vr/'.'j   Observer  25  Jan.  269/1  The  public  ..  will  no 
doubt  clamour  for  his  inextensive  volume. 

In  extenso  :  see  Ix  Lai.  prep. 

Inexte'rminable,  a.   rare. 


it   playn    inexpugnable.      1590   BARROIT.H  ".Mtlh.        class.)  ine.vttrnriililhilis  :   see  Iff- 3  and  EXTEBMIN- 
i.  xv.  (16391  24  -\n  inexpugnable  desire  of  sleeping.          . ,,,  ,,  -| 
.662  Gi-XMNr,  .£,,«• /.'„,„  8 By Fasting,  the  three  Chi:  "TT-W—i-- 


also  were  found . .  inexpugnable  by  the  Habylonians.   a  1734 

NORTH  Exam.  in.  vi.  §  85  The  inexpugnable  good  Will  .,f 
the  Parliament  at  that  Time  was  the  Preservation  of  the 

Kins.  1865  MILL  E.\nni.  Hamilton  34  His  arguments  seem 
to  me  very  far  from  inexpugnable.  1894  MRS.  H. WARD  .]/,«. 
cella  II.  4  A  certain  inexpugnable  dignity  surrounded  him. 

Hence  Inexpngnarji'lity,  Inexpu  gnaWeness, 
the  quality  of  being  inexpugnable,  impregnability; 
Inexptrgnably  adv. ,  impregnably,  invincibly. 

1653  H.  MORF  Conjt\t.  Cabbal.  App.  (1662)  v.  v.  122  In- 
compossibiMtyand  Incommensurability  that  is  inexpugnably 
lodged  up  in  the  perverse  and  unreclaimable  Hyle.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  InejcfttgnaUimgn.  1821  CRAIG  Lect.  Draw- 
ing viii.  437  Fixing  those  transactions  inexpugnably  in  your 
minds.  1865  CAPLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  v.  (1872)  VI.  3  What 
silent  courage,  or  private  inexpugnability  of  mind,  was  in 
him.  1871  MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  140  He  was  . .  persuaded  of 
the  general  justice  and  inexpugnableness  of  the  orthodox 
system.  1881  STF.VF-NSON  in  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  680  Of  one 
thing  I  am  inexpugnably  assured. 

t  IneXRUgnate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  in- 
expugiiat-vs  unconquered:  see  IN- 3  and  Exrcfi- 
.VAT.]  Unconquered. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  i.  6  Then  gnashing  Spirits  That 
howling  waile,  Hells  inexpugnat  merits  :  Where's  all  your 
gentry? 

Inexpungible,  -geable  (ineksp»-ncl.?lb'l, 
-ab'l),  a.  [f.  I.v-  s  +  *expungible,  (.  EXPDXGK  r'.] 
That  cannot  be  expunged  or  obliterated  ;  indelible. 

1888  R.  DOWLING  Miracle  Cold  III.  xxxiv.  135  With  in. 
expungeable  features  of  the  dwarf  sharp  limned  upon  his 
smarting  sight.  1896  Chicago  Advance  20  Feb.  264/3  The 
Ja\v  is  on  the  statute  book  of  human  thought,  inexpungible. 

t  Ine'xputable,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  in- 
expulabilis  incalculable,  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  expitldrc 
to  reckon  :  see  -BLE.] 

1623  COCKF-RAM,  Inexfutallc,  not  to  bee  numbred. 

t  Inexsa-turable,  inexat-,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °. 
[ad.  L.  inexsatnrabilis  (inexatur-),  {.  in-  (Ix-  8)  + 
cxsaturabilis,  f.  exsaturare  to  EXSATUBATE.]  Inca- 
pable of  being  satisfied ;  insatiable. 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossier.,  ln,:rnt  arable. 

t  Inexsa-turated,  inexaturated,  a.  Obs. 
rare-".  [Ix-3:  see  EXSATURATE.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  fitf.ratMratea,  not  to  be  filled  or  satisfied, 
of  an  unsatiable  appetite. 

t  Inexsu-perable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
exsuperabilis  :  see  Ix- ::  and  EXSUPERABLE.]  That 
cannot  be  overcome. 

1623  COCKFRAM,  Inc.riipcrtrl'le,  not  to  bee  passed  ouer. 
1656  BLOL-NT  Giossogr.,  lue.vuperaHe,  that  cannot  be  passed 
or  overcome,  invincible.  1659  H.  MORF.  Immort.  Sanl  i.  ix. 
'  ;co2)  37  [His]  inexuperable  confidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Conclusion. 

Ine'xtant,  n.  rare.  [Ix-  3.]  Not  extant ;  no 
longer  existing. 

1831  Prater's  .'/«:,>.  IV.  541  The  poem  ..  is  supposed  to 
have  for  its  basis  one  yet  older,  and  for  some  time  ine\: 

Inexte'nded,  «.  rare.  [Ix-  3]  Unextended  ; 
without  extension. 

'739  WimsI'm/Stfaralr  Slate  i,  If  they  suppose  it 
[the  soul]  to  be  inextended,  or  to  have  no  parts  or  quantity, 

confess  I  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  . 
possibility  of  such  an  inextended  being  without  conscious- 


Logica'  (Wyclif  Soc.)  III.  Introd.  ig  Kven  Averrhoes'  posi- 
tion, viz.,  that  they  exist,  but  with  less  intensity  of  being, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  system  of  inextended  points. 
Ibid,  33  Movement  indeed,  though  inextended  in  itself,  is 
extended  in  the  body  which  moves. 

t  Inexte'nsed,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  med.  or 
mod.  1,.  inextens-us  (f.  in-  (I.v- :!)  +  cxtcnsits  Ex- 
TEXSE  a.  r  -ED  1.]  Without  extension. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  VI.  -joo  How  can  the  Soule  ex- 
tend itselfe  thorow  the  whole  body,  being  a  Spirit  indi- 
visible,  inexu:, 

Inextensibi  lity. 
Cf.   F.  inextensibilitt 
being  inextensible. 

1829  .V.,/.  r/ulas.  I.  .Mechanics  n.  viii.  )2  (U.  K.  S.I  This 
power  of  transmitting  pressure  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
is  not  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  rope,  but  to  its  inex- 
1847-9  Toon  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  512/2  Its  inex- 
uity  admirably  adapting  it  to    .  mere  j>., 
ance.     1876  l-.urvd.  /Sr,t.  IV.  448 

Inextensible  'inckste-nsil/n,  a.  [I.\-  3  ;  cf. 
F.  inextensible  fBuffon;.]  Not  extensible;  inca- 


rare.     [f.  next :  see  -ITY. 
(l.ittn:  .]     The   quality  of 


1 1.  Having  no  possible  end  ;  interminable,  end- 
less. Obs.  rare. 

1586  A.  DAY  7^/c.  Secretary  i.  (1625!  145  Continual!,  nay 
i:u!i<i   inexterminable  vowes.. unto  your  services.     1668  11. 
MORF  /)/-',  Ditil.  ii.  Contents  LI  va,  That  there  is  an  ever- 
:uiticipntive    Eternity  and  inexterminable  Amplitude  th;it 
:ue  proper  to  the  Deity  onely. 
2.  '  That  cannot  be  exterminated.' 
ii  1828  Rrsii  cited  in  WEBSTER. 

Inexti'nct,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inexstinrt-tis 
(Ovid)  :  cf.  I.v-  '•'•  and  EXTINCT.]  Unextinguishtd. 
1623  COCKFRAM,  hiextinct,  Incxtingital'lc,  not  to  bee 
quenrhed.  1823  j.  WILSON  Trials  Mnrff.  Lyndsay  xxxi. 
In  which  he  had  not  supposed  such  a  capacity  of  love  had 
yet  remained  inextinct.  1852  Fraser's  Ma^.  VI.  ^02  Man's 
high  hope  and  ine\tinct  desire. 

t  Inexti-nguible,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  incxtin- 
giiib/e  (i  5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  I.,  inf. \slin- 
gnibih's:  see  IN-  3  and  PATINGUIBLF..]  =next. 

1412-10  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxviii.  (MS.  Digby)  If.  134/1 
Pat  was  by  crafte  made  in  extinguible  For  it  ne  myjt . . 
Neiber  be  queynt  wrt  winde,  tempest,  ne  reyn.  1502 ATKVNSON 
tr.  DC  Imitatwne  in.  Ixiii.  256 They  brenne  in  soule  with  the 
ardoure  of  inextynguyble  charyte.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  iS6 
The  inextinguible  fire  of  ciuile  war.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Pas. 
sititis  vi.  325  Those  inextinguible  flames  of  infernal!  fernaces. 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  142  This  infinite  inextinguible 
thirst  after  terrene  goods. 

Inextinguishable  (ineksti-rjg\vi|ab'l),a.  [f. 
IN-  3  +  EXTINGL-ISHABLE.]  That  cannot  be  extin- 
guished (in  various  senses  of  the  verb) ;  unquench- 
able, indestructible,  etc. 

_In  'inextinguishable  laughter',  an  echo  of  the  Homeric 
a<rj3foros  ye'Aws,  Iliad  l.  599. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xlv.  (Percy  Soc.i  218  In  heaven  ' 
and  hell  I  am  continually  Withouten  ende  to  be  inextinguis-  l 
sible.^  1661  MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  i.  iv.  40  And  to  shew  his 
inextinguishable  light  and  heat  they  used  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual fire  upon  their  altars.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  217  So 
.  .together  rush'd  Both  Battels  maine,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  inextinguishable  rage.  17^1  COWPER  Iliad  I.  739 
Heav'n  rang  with  laughter  inextinguishable.  1815  SCOTT 
Guy  M.  ii,  The  efforts  of  the  professor  . .  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  restrain  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  ) 
students.  1816  SOL-THEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XVI.  239  An  impulse 
of . .  the  most  inextinguishable  hope  was  excited  in  every 
heart.  1833  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  II.  (1860)  387  What  an  inex- 
tinguishable titter  that  time  spared  not  celestial  visages. 
1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  v.  (1876)  126  Primitive  law  considers 
the.  .family  groups,  as  perpetual  and  inextinguishable. 

Hence  inexti  iiguisharjleness  (Bailey  vol.  II, 
1727);  Inexti-njruishably  adv. 

1821  SHELLEV  Epifsych.  82  The  Moon  Burns,  inextinguish- 
ably beautiful.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  464/2  She  burst 
out  crying  inextinguishably. 

Inextrngnished,  a.  [Is- 3.]  Not  extin- 
guished ;  still  burning  ;  unextinguished. 
_  1746-7  HF.RVEV  Medit.  (rSiBi  174  Ye  Stars,  that  beam  with 
inextinguished  brilliancy  through  the  midnight  sky.  1823 
J.  WILSON  Trials  Marg.  l.yndsay  xliii.  That  feeling,  per- 
haps,  had  inextinguished  love  below  it.  1863  BATES  .\at. 
Amazon  ix.  (1864)  271  Having  found  the  inextinguished  fire 
of  their  last  encampment. 

Inextirpable  ineksta-ipab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
exstirpabilis  (Pliny \  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  exstirpare  to 
EXTIBPATE  :  cf.  F.  inextirfable  (15-161)1  c.]  That 
cannot  be  extirpated  or  entirely  rooted  out. 

1623  in  COCKERAM.  16730.  WALKER  F.duc.  i.  ii  All  these, 
indulged  and  accustomed,  grow  stronger,  and  at  last  ine.v- 
tirpable.  1838  CHALMERS  Wks.  XII.  137  An  inextirpable 
disease. 

lltnce  Inexti-rpableness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 
t  InextO'llible,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [f.  IN-  3  +  *ex- 
loUiblf.  from  EXTOL  ?>.]     That  cannot  be  extolled. 
1772  NUGENT  Hist,  FriarGcrund  II.  337  Our  inextollible 
Fi  lar  Gerund  remained  alone. 
In  extremis :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 
Inejxtricabrlity.  rare.     [f.  next :  see  -ITY. 
Cf.  F.  intxtricabiliti  (Littre).]      The  quality  Or 
state  of  being  inextricable.     Also  with  an  and  //. 
An  instance  of  this,  a  situation,  etc.  from  which 
one  cannot  extricate  oneself. 

1834  H.  O'BRIEN  Round  Towers  Irel.  444  Taking  them, 
as  his  clue,  into  a  labyrinth  of  inextricability.     1847 
u  IN  Shelley  I.  187  Spain  has  emancipated  herself  from  the 
inextricability  of  the  chain.     I865CARI.YI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  XX.  x. 
1  X.  186  He  . .  fell  partly  . .  into  drinking,  as  the  solu- 
tion of  his  inextricabilities. 
Inextricable  (ine-kstrikab'V  ,  a.     [ad.  L.  in- 


INPACILITATE. 

f.rti-ifo/it/it  that  cannot  be  disentangled  or  discn- 
.L;.it;od,  from  which  one  cannot  disengage  oneself, 
inexplicable  f.  in-  ~.  Ix-  3)  +  extriai're  to  EXTBI- 
CATK)  ;  pcrh.  immed.  a.  F.  incxfriraHe  nth  c  in 
Halz.-Darm.).] 

1.  From  which  one  cannot  extricate  oneself;  esp. 
so  intricate  or  complicated  that  no  means  of  exit 
can  be  discovered. 

a.  Of  places,  esp.  a  labyrinth  or  maze,  \\iojig. 
J55S  R&Bf2)tCaitnt6Q  It  rau^eth  marysshes  and  quruiiyi'ts 

:iable  and  dangerous  both  for  horse  and  man.     1571 
VRI.L  Arnun-ie  u.  ^  Of  the  Labyrynlhe,  or  of  th' 
obscure  and  inextricable  buyldinge  which  Slinos  ..  , 
Dedalus  ..  lo  make.     1603  KNOI.LF.S  Hist.  Turks  ,1638)  os 
I'he  cuts  and  channels   .winding  in  and  out  with  a  thousand 
inextricable    twinings,    inclosed    them.      1720    \V  •.  i 
Eight  Strm.  768  Lest.  .we.  .lose  our  selves  in  inextricable 
1818   hs.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  i.   54  A  road 
among  the  woods  which  they  would  have  found  inextricable. 

b.  Oi   a   state   or  condition :    That  cannot  be 
escaped  or  got  free  from. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Efist.  161  [They)  cast  themselves 
. .  into  millions  of . .  daungers  in  manner  inextricable.  1626 
JACKSON  Crftd  \  in.  viii.  §  2  The  crooked  by-paths  which 
tend  to  death,  and  inextricable  misery.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  v.  578  God .  .ordaind  thy  will  liy  nature  free,  not  over- 
rul'd  by  Fate  Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  1712  F. 
COOKF.  /  '<>y.  .S\  ,SV«  241  That  he  should  run  himself  into  in- 
extricable Uanger  by  gning  on.  1858  HAWTHORNE  ]•>:  .V  /.'. 
'';rn/s.  I.  i  />The  I.n^coi'in.  .is  such  a  type  of  human  beings, 
struggling  with  an  inextricable  trouble. 

2.  Of  a   knot,  coil,  etc.:    That    cannot   be  un- 
ravelled, disentangled,  or  untied.     Also  transf. 

1610  II.  JONSON  Alch.  \ .  ii,  To  deceive  him  . .  that  would 
break  Such  an  inextricable  tie  as  ours  was.  1728  \  I  NI  i  i; 
Sincere  rcJrit.  Pref.  7  Compassed  about  by  the  strongest  and 
iiii-t  inextricable  bonds  of  iniquity.  1829  SCOTT  Guy  M. 
Introd.,  The  knot  of  the  accursed  sophistry  became  more 
inextricable  in  appearance,  at  least  to  the  prey  whom  its 
meshes  surrounded. 

b.  Of  a  grasp :  That  cannot  be  loosened  or  de- 
tached. 

1847  J.  WILSON-  Cfir.  Xerth  (1857)  I.  138  Catching  an  in- 
extricable hold  of  every  wall  they  can  reach. 

1 3.  Of  a  problem  :  Incapable  of  being  solved. 

1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  147  The  Scribes,  .in  cer- 
taine  niceties,  and  scrupulous  questions,  sometimes  inextric- 
able. 1660  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  138  An  exact  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  Diameter  and  Circumference  is  inextric- 
able to  Art.  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  Inic/.  215  A  Problem  too 
curious  to  enquire  into,  but  not  altogether  inextricable. 

4.  Intricately  involved,  confused,  or  perplexed  ; 
incapable  of  being  cleared  up  or  put  straight. 

1655  FL-LLF.R  Cli.  Hist.  n.  v.  §  3  In  this  Story  there  is  an 
inextricable  Errour  in  point  of  Chronology.  1675  BAXTER 
t  at/i.  'j'lu'cl.  Ii.  i.  157  If  this  be  Nature  with  you,  you  rast 
your  self  into  inextricable  difficulties  to  know  what  you  say. 
1748  Anwi's  1  'oy.  in.  ix.  394  To  embroil  his  Commodore  in 
an  inextricable  squabble  with  the  Chinese  Government.  1849 
MACAI-LAV  Hist.  F.ng.  ii.  I.  159  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  realm  was  in  inextricable  confusion. 

5.  Intricate,  elaborate,  exquisitely  wrought,  rare, 
1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  93  What  force  and  strength 

was  requisite,  there  being  in  them  such  inextricable  Perfec- 
tion [a  transl.  of  Pliny's  phrase,  i>ic*tricabi!is  fer/fctio}. 
1799  HAN.  MORF.  Fern.  Eiinc.  (ed.  4)  I.  34  A  net  of  such 
exquisite  art  and  inextricable  workmanship.  1851  RUSKIN 
Stnncs  1'cn.  (1874)  I.  328  The  inextricable  richness  of  the 
fully  developed  Gothic  jamb  and  arch. 

Hence  Ine'xtricableness. 

1624  DONNE  De^'oticms  122  There  is  no  perplexity  in  thee,  my 
God,  no  inextricablenesse  in  thee.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Inextricably  (ine-kstrikabli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  an  inextricable  manner  ;  beyond  all 
possibility  of  being  disentangled  or  extricated. 

1598  DRAVTON  Rosamond^  to  A".  Henry  Annot..  Vaults 
arched  and  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  almost  inextric- 
ably wound  one  within  another.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  II  'i>r/</ 
134  The  Sun  may  be  so  inextricably  inveloped  by  the 
macula;,  that  he  may  quite  lose  his  light.  1725  POPR  < 
viii.  342  Th'  intangling  snares  deny  (Inextricably  firm)  the 
1>  iv  V  to  fly.  1830  D'IsKAKLi  Clias.  I,  III.  xii.  268  Politics 
\\  as  now  inextricably  connected  with  religion.  1887  J  S. 
I'.ANKS  .!/<(«.  Chr.  Doctr.  n.  iii.  178  In  the  Rornan  teaching 
.  .truth  and  error  are  subtly  and  inextricably  imerwovr  n. 

t  Ine  xtricate,  a.    Obs.  rare  - '.     [f.  IN--  3  + 

L.  cxtrlcat-us  pa.  pple. :  see  EXTHII'ATK  I'.]  Not 
to  be  disentangled  ;  involved,  tangled,  intricate. 

1615  CHAPMAN  "i'tfyts.  xi.  389  But  the  equal  fate  Of  God 
withstood  his  stealth  ;  inextricate  Imprisoning  bands. 

Inexuperable,  variant  of  IDKXBDCKRABU. 

t  Ineye  (inai'),  »•  Obs.  Also  5  eneye.  [f.  IN-  - 
(EN-)  +  EYE,  after  L.  inoctilare.]  trans.  To  put 
an  eye  or  bud  into  (the  bark  of  a  tree) ;  to  inocu- 
late, to  propagate  by  inoculation  ;  =Boi>  r.  5. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vin.  53  The  figtre  now  teneye  hit 
i^  no  u  ronge.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  I.  21  Let  sage  experi- 
ence teach  thee  all  the  Arts  Of  Grafting  and  In-eyeing. 

+  Infa-bricated,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [Iif-:i.] 
NoJ  fabricated,  unwrought. 

1623  COCKERAM.  [rif>il>ricated,  Vnwrought.  1721  BAILEV, 
ftiftif'ricatcd,  not  well  wrought,  rough.  1775  ASH,  Infat>>! 
cntcd.  slightly  put  together.  1828  in  WFBSIFR. 

t  Infaci'litate,  *'•  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- 3  + 
FACILITATE  v.]  trans.  To  render  difficult. 

1649  BLITHE  Etir.  Imfm:  Imfr.  ix.d653)  50 The  discovery 
of  some  of  those  hindrances  or  rubs  that  either  hinder  or  in- 
facilitate  this  work  of  Fen-drayning. 

Infaedation,  obs.  erron.  form  of  INFKITIATION. 


INFAILABLE. 

t  Infai'lable,  a.  Obs.  Also  -  mfaillible. 
[I.v-3.  Partly,  at  least,  a.  K.  infaillible  (ijth  c.).] 
Not  liable  to  fail ;  unfailing  ;  reliable  ;  infallible. 

1561  EDEN  Art?  of  Xauig.  Pref.  C€E  ij,  Certain  infaile- 
able  sygnes  and  tokens  of  the  same.  ll'id.  A  ij  b,  I  nfaykiblr 
principles.  1631  DENISON'  Heal'.  Banq.  47  Liuely  and  in- 
faillible signes  of  the  presence  of  Christ.  Ibid.  106  A  few. . 
infaillible  markes,  wherby  we  may  know  whether  wee  haue 
receiued  Christ. 

Infair :  see  INFARE  sb. 
Infaisable,  obs.  form  of  IXFKASIBLE. 
t  Infai'thful,   a.    Obs.   rare-".       [Is-".]    - 
UXFUTHFIL.    Hence  f  Infai  thfiilness. 

1688  NORRIS  Theory  Love  164  It  oftentimes  receives  u 
Denomination  from  the  sensuality,  hut  never  from  the  in- 
justice, infaithfulness,  or  the  like. 

Infall  (i'nf§l).  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  d  +  FALL  s/>. ;  -• 
Ger.  einfall,  Du.  inval,  hostile  incursion.] 

1.  An  inroad,  attack,  incursion,  or  descent  upon 
an  army,  town,  etc..  or  into  a  country.    Now  rare. 

1645  CROMWELL  Let.  25  Apr.  in  Ca-rlyle,  A  partypf  the  Earl 
of  Northampton's  Regiment.. came  to  make  an  infall  upon 
me.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  322  The  garrison  at 
Hull  had  many  strong  infalls  into  the  country.  1679  in 
Wodrow  Hist.  Suffer.  C/i.  Scot.  (1722)  II.  54  At  the  Inf.J 
upon  Glasgow.  1894  ATKINSON  Old  W  kitty  67  The  piratical, 
predatory  raids  or  infalls — we  can  hardly  dignify  them  by 
calling  them  invasions— from  the  side  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  place  where  the  water  enters  a  reservoir, 
canal,  etc.     Cf.  outfall. 

1863  Daily  Tel.  6  Apr.,  The  puddling  was  not  put  in  for 
about  300  feet  at  the  infall,  and  about  150  feet  at  the  out- 
fall,  the  ground  forming,  in  fact,  a  natural  bank. 

8.  The  falling  of  a  stream,  road,  etc.  into  an- 
other ;  junction,  confluence. 

1805  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  xlvii.  334  It  was  near 
the  infall  of  the  road  from  Loch  Dee  that  we  first  got  sight 
of  those  we  Bought. 

t  Infalla  citrus,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Is-  3.]  Not 
fallacious  or  deceptive. 

1677  GREW  Exp.  Solut.  Sails  i.  §  10  In.  .this  Experiment, 
two  things,  to  render  it  infallncious,  are  to  be  noted. 

Infallen  (Hiif^len),///.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  u  b  + 
FALLEN.]  That  has  fallen  in.  Cf.  FALL  v.  58  b. 

1881  B'kam  Weekly  Post  8  Apr.  3/4  Due  to  the  covering 
up  by  the  infallen  rock  of  certain  submarine  cavities. 

Infallibilism  (infae-libiliz'm).  [f-  as  next  + 
-ISM.]  The  principle  of  the  infallibility  of  some 
person  or  thing,  esp.  of  the  Pope. 

1870  Sat.  Rev.  2  Apr.  443  The  present  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster..  having  learnt  Infallibilism  at  Rome,,  .was  put  uver 
the  heads  of  English  Catholics  by  the  Pope,  against  their 
will.  1895  BOVD  CARPENTER  Lect.  Preach.  200, 1  would  not 
have  anyof you.  .climb  into  the  seat  of  smug  and  self-satisfied 
infallibilism. 

Infallibilist  (infarlibilist).  Also-blist.  [f.  L. 
infallibil-is  INFALLIBLE  +  -IST.]  One  who  believes 
in  or  upholds  the  infallibility  of  some  person  or 
thing,  esp.  (in  reference  to  the  Vatican  Council) 
that  of  the  Pope. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Feb.,  The  Infalliblists  are  said  to 
be  now  moving  swiftly  and  surely  towards  their  goal.  1873 
MORLEY  Rousseau  II.  xiv.  274  The  presumptuousness  of  all 
varieties  of  theological  infallibilists.  1879  iq/A  Cent.  No.  32. 
670  H  ieronymus  Porcius,  the  Infallibilist,  wrote  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility.  -A^  Academy  ^  Aug. 
127/3  The  position  of  a  negative  dogmatist  is  assumed  to 
differ  fundamentally  from  that  of  a  theological  or  scientific 
infalliblist. 

b.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1875  PUSEV  2  Jan.  in  Liddon  Life  (1897)  IV.  xi.  279  The 
whole  extreme  Ritualist  party  is  practically  mfallibihst. 
'  We  will  not  retreat ;  because  we  are  certainly  right.' 

Hence  Infallibili'stio  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
infallibilist. 

1890  Microcosm  Mar.  go  Any  other  acknowledgment 
would  be  fatal  to  its  infallibilistic  pretensions  [i.e.  those  of 

infallibility  .infelibHiti).  [f.  as  INFALLIBLE 
+  -ITY  ;  repr.  med.L.  infallUnlilas,  obs.  F.  infalli- 
bilitl  (Fran?,  de  Sales  a  1600,  in  Godef.  Comfl.  .] 

1.   The   quality   or   fact   of   being   infallible   or 

exempt  from  liability  to  err. 

T    r  ,,.>.,.Jf  :_r-n:u:i:.:-  —  infalliblenes.se ; 
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ment. 

country 


GATAKER  Transubst.  no  The  Pope  :  .......  0 

may  yet  erre  for  all  his  infallibility  so  much  and  so  oft 
bragged  of.     1662  STILLINGFL.  Orif.  Sacr.  n.  i.  §  2  [The 


x,         r 

1870  Sat.  Rev.  2  Apr.  443  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
acquired  all  their  civil  rights  on  the  strength  of  their 
reiterated  declarations  that  Papal  infallibility  was  no  doctrine 
of  their  church.  1875  MANNING  Mission  II.  Ghost  xi.  301 
That  which  we  call  infallibility  is  nothing  but  this:  the 
Church  cannot  err  from  the  path  of  revealed  truth. 

b.  His  Infallibility,  a  title  given  to  the  Pope  ; 
also,  a  mock  title. 


C.  An  infallible  person,  rare. 

1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Retain.  49  Youthful  infallibilities 
of  the  normal  Arnoldian  type. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  unfailing  or  not  liable  to 
fail ;  unfailing  certainty. 
VOL.  V. 


u^.  07  rum  up  wiui  sucn  a  cerutucie  ana  ifUUllDlIitlQ  "I 
hopes  and  presumptions,  that . .  there  were  Bonefires  alreadie 
made.     1856  KANR  .-!>,  t.  At//.  I.  xvii'i.  _  , 
of  a  gun  with  a  savage  is  in  his  notion  of  its  infallibility. 

tlnfallibi'Utyship.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -SHU'.] 
A  mock  title  given  to  one  who  claims  infallibility, 
.v/Vr.  to  the  Pope. 

1679  in  Hone  Every-tlay  Kk.  I.  1400  The  crafty  devil  leav- 

L:^:.-r_u:i.:i:..._u:_:M.i._i u        _<o_i       r          . D » 


Infallible  (infarlib'lj,  a.  (s/>.,  Also  5-6  in- 
fal(l)yble,  6  -abil,  -able,  -iable.  [ad.  med. 
I.,  iiijallibilis  (\n  Baeda),  i.  in-  (Is-^+faltiti/ts 
FALLIBLE.  Cf.  F.  infaillible  (151)1  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.)  ;  also  INFAILABLE.]  Not  fallible. 

1.  Of  persons,  their  judgements,  etc. :  Not  liable- 
to  be  deceived  or  mistaken  ;  incapable  of  erring. 

1491  CAXTON  t'i/as  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  I.  Prol.  I  a/I 
Rlessyd  be  god  our  souerayn  creatour  &  dyrectour  Infal- 
lyble.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  \Vks.  169'!  The  infallible 
authpritie  of  the  church  in  yl  god  techeth  it  euery  trueth 
requisite  to  y  necessitie  of  mans  saluacion.  1643  S'R  '  • 
BROWNF.  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  9  If  Genera!  Councells  may  erre, 
1  doe  not  see  why  particular  Courts  should  be  infallible. 
1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  r.  113  If  the  Popes  autho- 
rity be  so  great,  and  his  judgement  so  infallible.  1771 
Juniits  Lett,  xlviii.  252  Parliaments  are  not  infallible.  1870 
JEVONS  Eleiit.  Logic  i.  8  As  well  might  a  man  claim  lo  be 
immortal  in  his  body  as  infallible  in  his  mind.  1875  Jow  HTI 
Plato  led.  2)  III.  209  You  admitted  that  the  ruler  was  not 
infallible  and  might  be  mistaken. 

2.  Of  things:  Not  liable  to  fail,  unfailing. 

a.  Not    liable    to    prove    false,   erroneous,    or 
mistaken  ;  that  unfailingly  holds  good. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  23  b,  Our  lorde  to  wyt- 
nesse  in  his  blessed  promesse,  whiche  is_  infalyble.  1559 
W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  57  Th1  infallible  rules  of 
Arithmetik  and  Geometric.  1577  VAUTROUILLIER  Luther  on 
Ep.  Gal.  158  It  foloweth  by  an  infallible  consequence.  1654 
tr.  Scudcry's  Curia  Pol.  73  That  Maxime  is  infallible,  that 
what  is  just,  is  honourable.  1748  Austin's  Voy.  II.  ix.  228 
The  height  of  the  mountains  was  itself  an  infallible  mark  of 


361  An  infallible  standard  is  a  temptation  to  a  mechanical 
faith. 

b.  Not  liable  to  fail  in  its  action  or  operation. 
1711  STEF.LE  Sped.  No.  134  r  2  You. .offer  an  infallible 

Cure  of  Vice  and  Folly,  for  the  Price  of  one  Penny.  1711 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  I.  ix,  An  infallible  ointment  and 
plaister.  1801  Med.  Jnil.  V.  244  The  one  being  often  liable 
to  fail,  while  the  other  is  in  its  nature  almost  infallible. 
1854  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  II.  288  May  she  sew  her 
work  with  an  infallible  needle.  1881  MRS.  R.  T.  COOKE 
SfwrMy's  Neigltlvm  64  (Cent.)  He . .  mended  china  u  it h  an 
infallible  cement. 

c.  That  cannot  fail  to  be,  or  to  come ;  certain. 
1601  SHAKS.  Alls  U'ell  i.  i.  150  To  accuse  your  Mothers  ; 

which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vt.  Iv.  (1623)  199  A  Forme  infallible  to  bee  of  the 
Hritaine's  Coines.  1843  CARLYLE  Past  t  Pr.  \.  v,  One  of  the 
infalliblest  fruits  of  Unwisdom. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  is  infallible. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orif.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  333  What  heretic 
shall  presume  to  decide  between  these  two  discordant  In- 
fallibles?  1830  GALT  La-.L'ric  T.  i.  ii.  (1849!  4  Some  proposed 
one  kind  of  infallible,  and  some  another.  1858  O.  W.  HOLM  us 
Aut.  Breakf.-t.vii.  (1891)  172  A  point  of  difference  between 
an  infallible  and  a  heretic. 

Hence  t  Infa-llible  v.  trans.,  to  render  infallibly 
certain  ;  t  Infa-lliWeship  =  INFALLIBILITY  i  b. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  xxix.  §  4  His  infallible-ship  heares 
no  farther  in  matters  de  facto  then  meaner  men.  1656  S.  H. 
Gold  Law  i  We  wil  first  begin  with  Scripture  Arguments 
the  better  to  infallible  it.  Ibid.,  We  will  next  pursue  it  with 
right  Reason  which  will  selfly  infallible  it. 

Infa-llibleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  infallible  ;  infallibility. 

11586  SIDNEY  Arcadia.  (1622!  12  Nothing  but  fancie, 
wherein  there  must  either  be  vanitie,  or  infalliblenesse.  1640 
lip  HALL  Efisc.  u.  §  22.  210  In  the  infalliblenesse  of  their 
judgement.  1870  RUSKIN  Led.  Art  iii.  74  [It:.]  infcUible- 
ness  ..  as  a  proof  of  every  other  good  power. 

Infalliblist :  see  INFALLIBILIST. 

Infallibly  (infe-libli),  adv.    [f.  INFALLIBLE  a. 

+  -I.Y  -.]     In  aii  infallible  manner. 

1.  \\ithout  fail  or  liability  to  prove  false ;  most 
certainly,  indubitably. 

ieoj  Ora.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1306'  v.  vii.  422  The 
which  ryght  derely  the  blyssed  Ihesu  Crystc  unto  us  hathe 
conquered  and  .  promysed  infayllybly.  _  __«  15 


INFAME. 

Read'  r 

1707  II  ,'fter. 

'.'in.  Profit. 
t'-ach 
v.      1875  H    i 

proper  r- 

tlnfa-llid,  a.   Ott.     [:.  : 

1  .  *JalIid-us,  from /attire,  bearing 
the  snmc  analogy  to  fallible  that  horrid  does  to 

ill.]     That  docs  not  fail  or  prove  b 

FALLIHLK   .'. 

1635  HF.VWOOD  Hitrarch.  v.  308  Infallid  testimonies  of  the 
>me  and  power  of  :  ,i  1639  ^  M'STEH 

Apfins  K  I',  ii.  iii,  Ur*ji.  in.-xy 

.nee  the  sentence  on  my  side.    1639 
-\\xvii.  c;  He  gives  infallid  rules  Of  Knowledge. 

Infalliug  ,n. ,10:111]  ,  '.  [!N  adv.  HC.]  A 
falling  in  ;  t  an  invasion  (obs.). 

1676  W.  K'  ntMef.  x.  (1848)  350  The 

young  laird  of  Swintoun,  who  before  the  infalling  wa%  sus- 
pected to  favour  the  enemy.  1826  I'.-  Imiv,  Babylon  II. 
vii  L  503  Preparatory  for  the  in-falling  of  an  outward  power. 

t  Infama-tibn.  Oh.  [a.  K.  infatuation  [1359 
-acion,  in  Godef.;,  ad.  L.  iiifnmtilipn-em,  n.  of  ac- 
tion f.  infamare  :  see  IXFAME  v.]  The  action  of 
holding  up  to  infamy ;  the  spreading  of  an  ill  re- 
port;  defamation. 

1531  MOKK  Af>ol.  xlv.  \Vks.  ,,15/2  He  bryngelh  in  as  you 
seeV^llis  charitable  infamacion  of  the  cleargies  crueftie, 
making  men  wene  it  wer  so.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  «f  Jlf.  (1684) 

II.  123/2  The  nature  of  the  Churcn  hath  ever  been  to  suffer 
..slanderous  reports  and  infamation  by  the  malignant  Ad- 
versaries.     1651   Life  Fallier  Sarfi  (1676)   50   Some  such 
pestiferous  Pens.  .have.,  infected  the  World  with  impostures 
and  infamations  of  those,  whose  works  they  were  neither  able 
to  extinguish  nor  confute. 

t  I'nfamator.  Ofa.rare-'.  [Agent-noun  in 
L.  form  from  L.  infamare  :  see  IXFAME  v.']  One 
who  defames ;  a  slanderer. 

1571  in  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  iWodrow  Soc.)  III.  37 
Suche  as  impugne  proclamatioun  of  bannes  cheeflie  by 
imfamie,  and  prove  not,  letl  them  be  punished  . .  as  infa- 
mators. 

Illfa'tliatOry,  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  infamu- 
ivn-us,  1.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  infamare:  see  -oi'.Y.] 
fa.  =  DEFAMATORY  (obs.*).  b.  Bringing  infamy. 

1611  T.  JAMES  Jesuits'  Downf.  58  These  Libels,  the  con- 
tents \\hereofwere  wholly  infamatory.  16*0  SHELTOS(?«J>. 

III.  i.  12,  I  have  not  heard  of  infamatory  Verse  against  the 
Lady  Angelica.     1880  MVIRHEAD  Gains  Iv.  S  162  note,  The 
reference  to  the  infamatory  result  of  compromise  of  a  claim 
ex  delicto  is  in  the  edict  fie  infamia. 

t  Infa 'me,  sb.1  Obs.  Als04enfame.  [a.  OF. 
in/time,  enfame  :-late  L.  infamium  .Isidore  V. 
xxxvii.  26)  =  !,.  infamia  INFAMY.]  =  INFAMY. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  vi.  tSkeat)  1.  6  Comenly  the 
people  wol  lye  and  bringe  aboute  soche  enfame.  It-id.  49 
But  infame  that  goeth  alvvaie  tofore,  and  praising  worship 
by  any  cause  folowyng  after,  maketh  to  rise  thilke  honour. 
in  double  of  wealth,  and  that  quencheth  the  spotte  of  the 
firste  enfame.  1413  HOCCLEVE  Piteous  Cotnpl.  Soul  258  Yit 
am  I  nought  of  this  oppinion.  To  couere  so  be  excusacion 
Of  this  infame,  the  mal^e  of  my  synne.  1570  Salir.  Poems 
.  x.  131  Than  come  dishonour  and  Infame.  our  fais, 
And  brocht  in  ane  to  reulewith  raggit  clais.  1616  J  LANF. 
-../r.'s  T.  xi.  74  And  comcient  fault  thear  wears  owne 
willfull  shame.Wheare  reason  playd  false  to  right  iust  infame. 

t  Infa-me,  a.  (st.*)  Obs.  [a.  F.  infame  (1356 
in  Ilatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  infam-is  of  ill  fame,  in- 
famous, f.  in-  [&•  •"•)  +  fama  fame,  report.]  =!>•- 

FAMors. 

'555  86  Salir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxvi.  124  That  fals  and 
de-enerat  seid  Of  Ilouglassis  faK,  wratchit,  and  infame. 
a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  Rff.  i.  Wks.  1846  I.  81  Whosoever  war 
produced  fur  witnesses  war  admitted,  how  suspitious  and 
Enfant  lhat  ever  thei  ware.  1609  SKENE  Keg.  Maj.  Table 
Sa  Infame  persones  arc  all  they  quha  are  convicted  of  per- 
jurie,  vpon  ane  Assise.  Ibid.,  He  is  infame,  quha  rtveales 
the  secret  of  the  gilde.  01711  KEN  Hymni  fesln:  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  I.  274  Long  had  the  GaliUean  Name  been  re. 
probated  and  infame.  a  1734  N.IKTII  Exam.  I.  in.  S  34  !>74°) 
142  A  scaiuialous.  infame  Stale  Libel. 

B.  sb.  [absol.  use  of  adj.  as  in  Fr.J  An  infamous 
person  ;  one  branded  with  inl.imy. 

1550  KM  E  Kxg.  I  'claries  n.  K  iv,  He  shoulde  l>e  . .  made 
an  infame  or  be' put  to  the  open  reproch  of  all  men. 

Infame  'Jntf'-m',  v.  arch.  Also  5-6  enfame. 
[a.  F.  infame-r,  ad.  L.  infamare  to  render  inlam- 
ous,  f.  infamii:  si  c  ]-rec.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  infamous;  to  brand  Witt 
infamy  or  dishonour;  to  hold  up  to  infamy;  to 


take  part  with  the  privileged  orders. 
2.   Without   liability   to    err    or    be   mistaken ; 

unerringly. 

,507  HOOKER  E.'il.  Pol.  v.  Iviii.  §  i  That  the  one  might 
infallibly  leach  what  the  other  doe  most  assuredly  bring  to 
pass.     1600  LOCKE  Hum.  6W.  in.  ix.  (.605)  277 
Jvery  thing  snid    in   the  Text   he   infallibly  mi..-. 


treufi   for  as   moche   as    I    sholde  be   enfamed.      1577-87 

HniisMiiu  < '-:-.  at  P": 

BARCK..KY  l-'tlit.  Mai,  m.  iifc.3>  J7> /.'""'; 
isinfamedbyhi  «  he  looked  i 

he  made  him' ready.     .,  .718  T 

iiiman  Practice  will  infame  yc.ui  <  .overnment.    18J« 

,<  1  ;>,J.  Hi.  A 
in'faim- 

127  If  we  are  to  be  infamed,  let  it  be  by  ihe  production  of 
facts      1897  Cur.ii-.inoN  Pa,..  infamed 

good  works  as  lhout;h  they  were  not  mentoru  us. 

+  2    To  spread  an  ill  report  ol  ;  to  defnn. 

,^    i  that  "famed  the  » 

vaunfe  of  g.M  wa,  liken  .-,„.!  v^xyd  wyth  a  deuyl_    •S'9 


minority,  that  the  party  shall  be  held  mlamous  01 
infamy.    1865  MILL  in  Westm.  Rev.  XXVIII.  18. 

2.  To  defame;   =InFAMEt>.  2. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  i.  Noah  577  Cham  that 
impudently  view'd  His  Fathers  shame,  and.  .thus  began'I'o 


— ngs  with  odious  appellr. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Own  Times  (1850)  III.  957  Who  infamizes 
another  man  as  an  Apostate  and  Renegado.  1831  Examiner 
449/2  How  is  the  claim  to  be  stated  without  infamizing  the 
claimant  ? 

Hence  I-nfamizing  vbl.  s!>.  and///,  a.  (see  sense 
I  b) ;  also  I'nfamizer,  a  defamer. 

I59»    G.   HARVEY  Ptrrce's  Stiftr.   (1593)  180  Vnlineall 
vsurpers  of  judgement,  infamizersof  vice.  1817-32  Infami/ini; 
[see  i  b  above].  1841  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Jixerc.(i%^}  V  I 
Whatever  baseness,  whatever  cruelty,  whatever  infamizing 
of  the  national  character  [etc.]. 

t  Infa-monize,  v.     [A  perversion  of  infawiu-.] 

1588  SHAKS.  /,.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  684  Braggart  (A  rtmuffl.  I ). .  .t 
thou  infamonize  me  among  Potentates? 
Infamous  (i'nfamss),  a.     Also  5  enfamouse, 
(4  infamis,  -es).     [Corresponds  to  rare  OF.   111- 
fameux,  mcd.L.  infCimosus  =  L.   infiimis:   cf.  L.    ; 
fUmostu,    F.    fameiix,     Eng.    famous.     Formerly 
stressed  infa-motts    4ill  in  iiailey  1730,  but  Milton 
has  i-nfamoitf).     The  L.  form  infamis,  also   in- 
fames,  occurs  in  early  use.] 

1.  Of  ill  fame  or  repute ;  famed  or  notorious  for 
badness  of  any  kind;   notoriously  evil,  \vickc" • 
vile;  held  in  infamy  or  public  disgrace. 


INFAMED. 

MORE  Dyalogf  i.  iga/i  No  such  faynyd  wonders  shulde 
enfame  goddes  very  myracles.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold. 
M.Aurel.  (1546)  LI  vij  b,  To  the  entente  to  couer  their 
owne  infamy,  they  infame  all  other  that  bee  good.  1604 
T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  $  4.  279  If  the  ludge  or  lustice  of 
peace  infame  any  person  called  before  them  vniustly,  the 
iniury  is  almost  doubled. 

f3.  To  accuse  of  something  infamous.   Obs. 

1531  ELYOT&W.  ii.  vii,  Infamynge  hym  to  be  a  man  with- 
out charitie.  1536  Rem.  Sedition  8  Is  there  any  nation, 
that  hath  been  more  enfamed  of  barbarous  conditions,  than 
the  Scythes?  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  u.  Lvjb,  She  was 
afore  that,  inflamed  of  lyghte  conuersacyon.  1571  CAMPION 
Hist.  Irel.  n.  vi.  (1633)  ^7  Hee  infamed  the  said  Prior,  as 
an  abettourand  favourer  of  Arnolds  heresie.  1797  R.  Burn's 
/,V;7.  Law  (ed.  6)  III.  275  Ecclesiastical  judges  shall  not 
compel  any  to  come  to  purgation  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
apparitors,  unless  they  be  infamed  by  grave  and  good  men. 

Hence  lufa'ming  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

i$35  E.  HARVEI.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  II.  74  The 
infaming  of  our  Nacion  with  the  vehementist  words  they 
cowde  use.  1599  JAS.  I  BacrtA.  Awpof  (1682)  25  The  infam- 
ing and  making  odious  of  the  parent  is  the  readiest  way  to 
bnng  the  sonne  in  contempt.  1611  COTGR.,  Charivaris,. . 
an  infamous  for  infaming)  biillade  sung  by  an  armed  troupe  ' 
vnder  the  window. 

Infa'ined,  ///.  a.  arch.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ED  1.] 
Made  or  become  infamous ;  branded  with  infamy. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  (1520)  39/1   Here  was  the 
fyrst  that  ever  the  chyrche  of  Rome  had  an  infamed  pope,     j 
1536  BELLENDEN  Cron,  Scot.  (1821)  I.  176  He  waistit  al  the    I 
public  rentis.  .in  his  infamit  lust,    a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheoin. 
i.  x,  §  4  ( 1622)  102  Theodorus,  the  most  infamed  of  the  Atheists. 
1663  FlagellumorO.  Cromwell ($&.  2)  8  For  Drinking,  .and 
the  like  outrages  of  licentious  youth,  none  so  infam'd  as  this 
young  Tarquin. 

fb.  Legally  pronounced  or  held  infamous.  Obs. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \\\.  iii.  72  a/i  [That]  the  lawe  made  by 
the  chyrche, sholde . . admytte  and  receyue  a  persone  infamed. 
01572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  277  Abused  by  the 
flattery  of  sick  ane  infamet  person  of  the  law  and  mensworne 
apostate.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  134  Whosoeuer 
vsed  diceplaying  was  taken . .  and  holden  as  infamed  persons. 
C.  Her.  ( =  F.  infamt,}  Applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  beast  figured  without  a  tail ;  »  DEFAMED  2. 

1780  in  EDMOSDSON  Heraldry  II.  Gloss.  1828  in  BERRY 
EncycL  Herald.  I.  1889  ELVIN  Diet.  Her.  Plate  26,  De- 
famed, Defame,  or  Infamed. 

t  Infa'mer.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -our.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -KB  1.]  One  who  brings  infamy ;  a  defamer. 

a  'SJS  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Gg  viij  b, 
Nor  Rome  shall  not  repute  iheim  , .  for  augmentours  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  infamours  and  robbers  of  clemency. 
1601  CHESTER  Lo^'e"s  Mart.,  K.  Arthur  cvi,  That  vniust 
Mordred,  Mischiefes  Nourisher,  Times  bad  infamer. 

Infamilia-rity.  rare.  [IN'-S.^UXFAMILIARITY. 

1866  Edin.  Ret'.  Apr.  575  Whether  something  is  to  be 
allowed  for  a  Norfolk  man's  infamiliarity  with  natural 
beauty. 

flnfa-mity.  Sc.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  infamett  in- 
famy, f.  infame  IXFAME  a. :  see  -ITY.]  =  IXFAMT  3. 

1493. -4^'*  Audit.  176  (Jam.)  Vnder  the  pain  of  periure  & 
infamite.  1543  Aberdeen  Reg.  (Jam.),  Infamite  &  periure. 

Infamize  (i'nfamaiz),  v.  [f.  L.  infamis  INFAME 
a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  infamous ;  to  brand  with  in- 
famy ;  to  stigmatize  with  ;  =  INFAME  v.  \. 

1596  XASHK  Saffron  Walden  37  Another  age . .  may  baffull 
and  infamize  my  name  when  I  am  in  heauen.  1817  COLE- 
RIDGE Zapoyla  i.  i.  141  Riotous  slanderers  leagued  To 
infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother  With  a  lie  black  as 
hell.  1848  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  v.  x.  §  2  (1876)  560/1  The  moral 
sense  of  mankind  very  rightly  infamizes  those  who  resist  an 
otherwise  just  claim  on  the  ground  of  usury. 
b.  To  render  infamous  in  law. 

1827  MILL  in  Bentkatn's  Rat.  Jud.  Evid.  V.  746  All  per- 
sons, .who  have  suffered  any  afflictive  or  infamizing  punish- 
ment. ^1832  AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  I.  xxiii.  472  Certain 
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a.  of  persons,  their  attributes,  etc. 

1533  MORE  Debell.  Saltui  ii.  Wks.  935/1  [This]  should  but 
make,  .both  partes  more  infamouse,  amonge  such  other.  .a,s 
would  be  glad  and  reioice  to  here  much  euill  spoken  of  them 
both,  c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust.  ii.  33,  1  fear  he  is  fallen 
into  that  damned  art  for  which  they  two  are  infamous 
through  the  world.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxii.  5  Those  that 
be  neere  ..  shall  mocke  thee  which  art  infamous,  and  much 
vexed.  1684  Contempt.  St.  Man  \.  ix.  (1699)  103  Set  before 
thy  Eyes  Christ  Crucified  upon  Mount  Calvary;  if  a  Man 
more  Infamous  be  imaginable.  2734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist, 
xx.  i.  IX.  7  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes. 
1844  THIRLWALL  Greece  Ix.  VIII.  n  He  appears  to  have 
been  more  infamous  for  sacrilege  than  for  bloodshed. 

b.  of  things. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Sfrrtr.  Sel.  Wks.  I,  271  No  man  li^ti^  a  lan- 
,    terne  in  derknesse,  and  puttij>  it  in  oon  of  J>es  two  infamous 
[J/S.  Donee   321    famous]  places:  ne^er  in   hid  place   ne 
undir  a  bushel.     1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xrx.  cxvii. 
j     (Add.  MS.  27944)  IfT  326/2  pis  nombre  . .  is  in-fames  among 
1    som  men,  for,  by  Jw  nombre  of  tweyne  we  beb  departed  fro 
1    oon,  and  so  bis  nombre  is  acompted  tokne  ..  of  departyng. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  245  No  lesse  infortu- 
nate,  but  much  more  infamous  to  this  countrie,  was  the  time 
of  the  second  muster  here.     1650  FULLER  PisgaJi  \\.  xii.  253 
The  high-way  betwixt  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  is  infamous 
for  theeving.     1667  PRIMATT  City  ty  C.  Build.  10  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  divers  other  places  . .  famous  for  curious  air,  am! 
as  infamous  for  their  barrenness.     1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Atner.  (1778)  II.  vi.  155  An  island,  infamous  for  the  most 
unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  America.     1838  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  II.   xv.  281  A  part  of  the  Coast,  infamous  in 
ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Coela  (the  Holluu -sj, 

2.  Deserving  of  infamy;  of  shameful  badness,  vile- 
ness,  or  abominableness  ;  of  a  character  or  quality 
deserving  utter  reprobation.  (One  of  the  strongest 
adjectives  of  detestation.)  a.  of  persons,  etc. 

(-1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xlvi.  178  O  thou  ryght 
enfamouse  churle  and  olde  myschaunte !  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  i.  xii.  27  False  erraunt  knight,  infamous,  and  forswore. 
1605  SVLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  iii.  iv.  Captains  1082  A  Sink 
of  Filth,  where  ay  th'  infamousest  Most  bold  and  busie,  are 
esteemed  best.  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  126  F  3  Infamous 
Hypocrites,  that  are  for  promoting  their  own  Advantage, 
under  Colour  of  the  Publick  Good.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts. 
I.  108  Thou  liest,  thou  infamous  woman. 
b.  of  things. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  208  The  nobilitie.  .repute  it  infamous 
to  ioyne  with  any_  of  base  parentage.  1586  MARLOWE  \st 
Pt.  TamburL  v.  ii,  Then  is  there  left  . .  no  hope  of  end  To 
our  infamous,  monstrous  slaveries.  1671  MILTON  Samson 
417  My  former  servitude,  ignoble,  Unmanly,  ignominious, 
infamous.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Joum.  Jems.  (1732)  106 
Detest  the  very  ground  on  which  was  acted  such  an  infamous 
Treachery.  1858  Act  21  $  22  Viet.  c.  90  §  29  Any  registered 
medical  practitioner  ..  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  any 
professional  respect.  1869  E.  A.  PARKF.S  Pract.  Hygiene  561 
The  sanitary  conditions,  .were,  without  exception,  infamous. 

3.  Law.  Of  a  person  :  Deprived  of  all  or  certain 
of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  in  consequence  of  convic- 
tion of  certain  crimes. 

An  infamous  person  is,  until  he  has  served  his  sentence, 
disqualified  for  any  public  appointment,  any  public  pension 
or  allowance,  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  or  exercise  any 
franchise.  He  is  permanently  disqualified  (unless  restored 
by  a  free  pardon)  from  serving  as  a  juror  ;  and,  down  to 
1844,  was  incapacitated  from  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law. 

[1395  Remonstrance  (1851)  87  And  thei  that  ben  forsu-oren 
opinli,  ben  infamis,  and  worth!  to  be  priuid  of  alle  beneficis.] 
1548  Act  2  fy  3  Edtv.  I'f,  c.  15  §  i  Everie  Person  so  conspir- 
ing . .  for  the  third  offence  shall . .  be  taken  as  a  man  infamous 
and  his  sayinge  deposicions  or  oathe  not  to  be  credyted  at 
anye  tyme  in  any  matters  of  judgement.  1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary 
(1597)  c.  19  Infamous  persons,  never  able  to  bruik  office, 
honour,  dignitie,  nor  benefice  in  time  to-cum.  1651  W.  G.  tr. 
Cowers  fnst.  278  They  [perjurers]  were  to  be  committed 
to  Prison,  and  for  ever  rendered  so  infamous,  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Lawes,  and  their  Testimonies 
never  to  be  admitted  in  any  Cause.  1707  J.  CHAMBKRLAYNF. 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  viii.  {Punishments)  339  They  are  con- 
demned to  lose  the  Franchise  or  Freedom  of  the  Law,  that 
is,  become  Infamous,  and  of  no  Credit.  1726  AYLIFFE 
Parergon  55  Persons  that  are  Infamous,  or  branded  with 
any  Note  of  Infamy,  ..  are  if>so  Jure  forbidden  to  be 
Advocates.  1768  EhACKSTOME Conr/a.  III.  xxiii.  370  Infamous 
persons  are  such  as  may  be  challenged  as  jurors,  froptcr 
delict  urn.  1841  ELPHINSTOXE  Hist»  Jnd.  I.  59  Infamous 
persons  ,.  with  others  disqualified  on  slighter  grounds,  are 
in  the  first  instance  excluded  from  giving  testimony. 

b.  Of  a  crime  or  punishment :  Involving  or 
entailing  infamy. 

Infamous  crime  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  abominable  and 
disgusting  crimes,  as  sodomy  and  kindred  offences;  see  the 
Larceny  Act  of  1861,  sect.  46.  In  U.S., 'in  general,  an  offence 
punishable  in  a  state  prison  '. 

c  1555  HARP^FIELD  Divorce  Hen.  / '///  (Camden)  255  And 
so  had  two  wives  at  once,  which  is  by  the  civil  law  a  thing 
infamous,  c  1780  Const  it.  U,  S,  Anicmlm.  v,  No  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
jury.  1785  PA  LEV  A  lor.  J^/iilos,  vi.  ix.  (1830)  444  Infamous 

CunishnientS  are  mismanaged  in  this  country,  with  v 
oth  to  the  crimes  and  the  criminals.  1861  Act  24  <$•  25 
I'ict.  c.  96  §  46  margin,  'Infamous  crime'  defined.  1863 
BRIGHT  .S/.,  Atner.  26  Mar.  (1876)  128  A  conspiracy  wh-»e 
fundamental  institution  ..  is  declared  to  be  felony  and  in- 
famous by  the  statutes  of  their  Country-  1870  Ait  33  fy  34 
I'ict.  c.  77  §  10  No  man  who  has  been  or  shall  be  attainted 
of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  crime  that  is 
infamous,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  a  free  pardon  ..  is 
or  shall  be  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  or  inquests.  1897 
;'••>•'$  I.aiv  Diet.  (U.S.)  s.v.,  The.  .doctrine .  .that  im- 
prisonment in  a  state  prison  or  a  penitentiary  with  or  with- 
out hard  lalxjur  was  an  infamous  punishment.  .'• 
A  warrant  being  issued  against  him  for  an  infamous  crime, 
he  fled  the  country. 


INFANCY. 

I'Ufanumsly,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]    In  an 
infamous  manner  or  degree;  with  infamy. 
1611  FLORIDA  I nfam entente,  infamously.     1621-51  BI-RTON 


(tiile-p.),  According  to  the  account  of  that  infamously  famous 
man,  Dr.  Lee.  1718  LADY  M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctess 
Bristol  10  Apr.,  They  are  bought  and  sold  as  publicly  and 
more  infamously  in  all  our  Christian  great  Cities.  1728 
I  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  160  He  was  in  a  Condition  to  listen 
to  the  Insinuations  of  the  Infamously  famous  Count  Julian. 
b.  Jn  a  manner  or  degree  deserving  of  infamy 
or  utter  reprobation  ;  disgracefully,  atrociously, 
detestably.  (A  very  strong  adverb  of  reprobation.) 
1695  Draw  tr.  Die  Fresnoy  (J.\  That  poem  was  infa- 
mously bad.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  404  The  second 
..infamously betrayed  him.  1800  MRS.  HERVKV  Mom-fray 
J-'aw.  I.  v.  180  He  is  a  horrid  brute,  and  uses  Mrs.  Lenmer 
infamously.  1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  g8  His  own 
class  considered  itself  infamously  outraged. 

I-nfamousness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  oi  being  infamous;  infamy. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  TV.  §  131  The  Infamousness 
;     of  the  Charge  against  him.  1675  J.  SMITH  Cfn:  Relit;.  Apf>. 
i.  17  His  Daughter  and  Niece,  being  for  their  infamousness, 
thrust  by  his  own  Decree  into  exile. 

flnfamouze,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  Ix- 
r'AMiirs  a.]  trans.  To  make  infamous. 

1628  SIR  S.  D'E\vEs?V«/.  (1783)  44  Some  wit,  toinfamouze 
the  rare  confidence  of  Mr.  Felton,  in  that  he  fledd  not  .. 
framed  [etc.]. 

Infamy  (i'nfami).     [a.  F.  infamie  (i4th  c.  in 
Hat/-.-Darm.),  which  took  the  place  of  earlier  OF. 
!    infame,  ad.  L.  infamia,  f.  infiimis  IXFAME  a.] 

1.  Evil  fame  or  reputation  ;   scandalous  repute ; 
public  reproach,  shame,  or  disgrace. 

1473  Rolls  of  Parlt.  VI.  69/2  Nowe  there  remayneth  no 
colour  or  matere  of  argument  to  the  hurt  or  infamye  of  the 

I  same  right  and  title.  1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxvi.  93  Thou 
hast  dyuerted  my  honour  in-to  dishonest  infamye.  1553  EDEN 
Treat.  Neu't  Ind.  (Arb.)  21  She  should  incurre  most  vyle  in- 
famie. a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit.  (1635)  160  He  not  onely  saw- 
Christ  in  glory  betweene  Moses  and  EHas.  .But  he  saw  him 
also  in  Infamy  betweene  two  theeves.  1783  WATSON  Philip 
III  (1839)  67  The  young  baron  de  Harmont  involved  himself 

1  in  ruin  and  infamy,  by  surrendering  it  [Grave],  1867  FREF- 
MAN  Nornt.Conq.  (1876'!  I.  v.  274  Two  caitiffs,  .whose  names 
are  handed  down  to  infamy. 

b.  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  this  :  in  quot. 

I     1611  transf.  an  object  of  public  reproach. 

1536  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.   de  W.    1531)  114  To  suffre  all.. 

:  aduersite :  As  . .  persecucyons,  temptacyons,  &  infamyes  or 
shames.  1598  GRENEWF.Y  Tacitus*  Ann.  i.  xi.  (1622)  21 

|  Now  was  the  time  to  blot  out  the  infamies  of  their  former 
conspiracies.  1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3  Ve  are  taken  vp 

'     in  the  Hps  of  talkers,  and  are  an  infamy  of  the  people. 

2.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  infamous 
or  of  shameful  vileness;  (with//.)  an  infamous  or 
utterly  disgraceful  act. 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  Wks.  65/2  With  which  infrvmi  he 
wold  not  haue  his  honoure  stayned  for  anye  crowne.  ti  1680 
BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  L  154  As  if  it  were  an  Infamy  To  live, 
when  he  was  doom'd  to  die.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  4'  f-  x. 
(1869)  I.  196  The  infamy  of  the  peace  was  more  deeply  and 
more  sensibly  felt.  1819  SHELLEY  Cenci  iv.  i.  81  Thro' 
infamies  unheard  of  among  men.  1850  WRAXALI.  tr.  R. 
Hondin  v.  53  For  the  honour  of  my  family  let  not  this  proof 
of  my  infamy  be  found  here. 

3.  Law.  The  loss  of  all  or  certain  of  the  rights  of 
a  citizen,  consequent  on  conviction  of  certain  crimes : 
see  INFAMOUS  3.  (Cf,  INFAMITT.) 

1609  SKF.XF:  Rtg,  Maj.  r.  xiv,  [Perjured  jurors]  sail  tyne 
the  benefite  of  the  law,  and  of  the  land,  and  sail  incurre  the 
l>aine  of  infamie.  1702  Levins* $  Reports  III.  426  It  is  said, 
That  Pillery  although  it  infers  Infamy  by  the  Common  Law, 
yet  by  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law.. does  not  import  Infamy 
except  the  cause  for  which  it  is  inflicted  be  infamous. 

t  I'nfance.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  en-,  infaunce. 
[a.  OF.  enfaHce,  -auitce  (mod.F.  cnfancc* :— L.  in- 
fant ia*.  see  next.]  =next. 

t- 1400  Rom.  Rose  4288  In  hir  enfaunce.  Ibid.  5006  The 
foly  dedU  of  hir  infaunce. 

Infancy  (rnfansi).  [ad.  L.  infiintia  inability 
to  speak,  childhood,  f.  infant-em  IXFAXT  sbl ; 
see  -ANCY.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  an  infant ;  the  earlic  4 
period  of  human  life,  early  childhood,  babyhood. 

1494    FABVAN    Chrvn.    m.   Iviit.    38    This   was   from 
Infancy  norysshed  and  brought  vp  among  the  Romaynes. 
1531  KLYOT  Gm\  \.  v,  Hit  shall  be  expedient  that  a  noble 
m;i:ines  sonne,  in  his  infancie,  haue  with   hym  continually 
onely  suchc  as  may  accustome  hym  by  litle  and  litle  to 
speakc  pure  and  elegant  latin.     1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv. 
iv.  168  A  greeuous  burthen   was  thy  Birth  to  me,  Tetchy 
and  wayward  was  thy  Infancie.     1671  MILTON  /*.  J\ .  iv. 
508  Seldom  have   I   ceased  to  eye  Thy  infancy,  thy  child- 
:ul  thy  youth.      1692  LOCKE  Edttc.  §  i  The  little,  or 
almo>-t  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies,  t 
very    important    and    hating    consequences,      1736  Hi 
Anal.  i.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  13  The  helpless  imperfect  state  of 
infancy.       1803  6    WORDSW.   intimations   v,    Heaven 
about  us  in  our  infancy.     1871  F.diic.  Times  i  June  49  The 
<-gins  lo  emerge  from  the  state  which   is  properly 
;  in  truth,  lie  is  no  longer  an  infant,  for  he  is 
<  Mess.      1874  FARRAR  Chri$t'\\>  In  the  A 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  Simeon  recognizes  Jesus  because  he 
sees  Him  shining  like  a  pillar  of  light  in  His  mother's  arm1*. 
b.  transf.  Second  childhood,  dotage. 

1697  PKVI.KN   /'/V.  in«ipid   Manhood, 

.  •:  I  Infancy. 


INFAND. 

2.  Law.  The  condition  of  being  a  minor ;  the 
period  of  life  during  which  a  person  remains  umler 
guardianship  (extending,  in  common  law,  to  the 
end  of  the  twenty-first  year)  ;  minority,  nonage. 

1658  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Crake's  Rep.,  Jos.  1  (1791)  330  Debt 
brought  upon  a  lease  for  years  . .  The  defcii'l.uu  in  bar 
pleaded  infancy  at  the  time  of  the  lease  made.  1753  SIR  C. 
VINKK  Canctlftd  Will  i  July,  1  give  to  the  Chancellor  and 
University  of  Oxford  Uo  whom  I  think  myself  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  make  some  Amends  for  my  Indiscretions 
there  in  my  Infancy).  1755  JOHNSON,  Infancy.  2. Civil  infancy, 
extended  by  the  English  law  to  one  and  twenty  years.  1769 
liLACKSTONE  L't'iiitu.  IV.  '22  We  will  consider  the  case  of  in- 
fancy, or  nonage.  1786  BUKKK  \V.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II. 
ji5  The  ministerial  partyat  Poona,  who  held  and  exercised 
the  regency  of  that  state  in  the  infancy  of  the  peshwa.  1818 
CRI'ISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  34  It  (the  right  of  advowson]  was 
not  vested  in  a  guardian  in  socage,  nor  was  he  accountable 
for  any  presentation  made  during  the  infancy  of  his  ward. 
.1/i'./.  The  defendant  pleaded  infancy,  the  goods  having  been 
supplied  before  he  was  of  age. 

3.  fig.  The  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  any- 
thing  capable  of  development;    the   initial   and 
rudimentary  stage  in  any  process  of  growth. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  Pref.  (Arb.)  56  He  wrought  mit.K  Irs 
..euenin  thinfancie  of  faythe.  1633  P.  IM.KTCHEU  Pitt-pic 
1st.  l.  xlix,  Thrice  happy  was  the  worlds  first  infancie.  1677 
YAURANTON  Eng.  linprov.  62  There  will  be  such  advantage 
given  to  the  Linen  Manufacture  in  its  Infancy.  177* 
PRIESTLEY  fast.  Relig.  11782)  I.  143  Our  present  being  is 
but  the  infancy  of  man.  1872  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mi/u\<  \ 
.Vining-  185  Our  quartz  interests  are  in  their  infancy.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  229  In  the  infancy  of  logic,  a  form 
of  thought  has  to  be  invented. 

4.  concr.  (chiefly  rhetorical.}   Childhood  as  em- 
bodied in  living  examples ;  infants  collectively. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  56  Sleepe  she  as  sound  as 
carelesse  infancie.  1606  —  Tr.  -f  Cr.  II.  ii.  105  Soft  infancie, 
that  nothing  can  but  cry.  1781  COWPEK  Charity  48  Nor 
age  nor  infancy  could  tind  thee  there.  1813  SHKLLEY 
(i.  Mab  n.  152  Old  age  and  infancy  Promiscuous  perished. 
1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cvi.  17  When 
tender  infancy  evinces  needless  terror  at  cow,  or  dog,  or 
shaggy  goat. 

t5.  In  etymological  sense:  Inability  or  unwil- 
lingness to  speak  ;  speechlessness  ;  silence.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  ll.  Introd.,  Dare  not  now  to  say  or 
do  anything  better  than  thy  formerslothand  infancy.  1670  - 
I  fist.  Eng.  v.  Wks.  (1851)  202  So  darkly  do  the  Saxon  Annals 
deliver  thir  meaning  with  more  then  wonted  infancy. 

t  Infa'nd,  a.  Obs.  cxc.  as  nonce-wd,  [ad.  L. 
infand-us  unspeakable,  abominable,  f.  in-  i,lN-  8) 
+f ami-us,  gerundive  of/if-rfto  speak.]  =next. 

1608  Bp.  J.  KING  Serm.  5  Nov.  18  Rome . .  the  Colnnies  and 
common  sewer  of  all  infande  wickednesse.  1678  CUDWOK nt 
luttll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  14.  240  They  ought  by  all  means  possible 
to  hide  and  conceal  that  opinion  (as  infand  and  detestable). 
1889  Sat.  /t£T'.  2  Mar.  245/1  The  Society. .  has  caused  dolours 
infand  [cf.  Virgil  infamios  itolores]  to  Gladbtonians. 

t  Infa-ndous,  a.  06s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Unspeakable,  not  to  be  spoken  of;  nefarious. 

1644  HOWELL  Twelve  Treat.  (1661)  135  With  what  in- 
fandous  blasphemies  have  Pulpits  rung  !  C  1645  —  Lett.  \. 
v.  xii.  (16551209  This  infandous  custom  of  Swearing,  .reigns 
in  England  lately  more  than  any  where  else.  1658  Piin.i.ii'S, 
Infandous, ..monstrously  wicked  and  hainous.  _i686  GOAU 
Celest.  Bodies  in.  iii.  466  To  give  some  . .  warning  of  such 
Infandous  Cataclysmes,  Pictures,  and  Assurances  of  Noah's 
Floud.  1708  HHVKXI-;  Collect.  (O.H.S.)  II.  93  Hang'd  for 
most  infandous  Crimes. 

t  I'nfang,  sli.  Sc.  Obs.  Abbrev.  of  INFANCTHIEK. 

1549  Compl.  Scat.  xiii.  106  The  grit  familiarite  that  Inglis 
men  and  Scottis  lies  bed  on  baitht  the  boirdours.  .in  mar- 
chandeis  in.. out  fang  and  in  fang,  ilk  ane  amang  vtheri-. 
1828  SCOTT  /''.  .!/.  Perth  iv,  Would  you  have  us  now  yield 
up  our  rights  and  immunities,  our  outfang  and  infang,  our 
hand-habend  . .  and  our  blood-suits .' 

•r  I-nfang,  v.  .sv.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  *  +  FANG  v.] 
trans.  To  take  in,  haul  in. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .fuels  v.  Prol.  30  Himself  infangis  the  le 
scheit  of  the  sail!. 

f  Infa-nglement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  FANULE 
v.-  +  -MEXT.]  A  scheme,  machination. 

1745  RICHARDSON  GnuidisottVl.  xxv.  143  Neither  you  nor 
your  niece  know  how.. to  §o  out  of  the  common  femahty 
path,  when  you  get  a  man  into  your  gin,  however  BOpen  'T 
he  is  to  common  infanglements,  and  low  chicanery. 

f  rnfangthie  f.  Old  Eng.  Law.  Obs.  Forms: 
1-2  infangenpeof,  3  infangen(e)-,  infangethef, 
4-6  infangthef ,  -e,(6  infanthof,  iulanketheiff), 
7  infangtheefe,  -theif(e),  g  Hist,  infangthief. 
Also  ei-ron.  6-7  infang-,  8  infangeutheft.  [OK. 
infangenp&f,  f.  IN  adv.  +  fan  gen,  pa.  pple.  of  feu 
to  seize  (see  FANU  v.)  +  ptof  TUIEF  ;  lit.  '  thief 
seized  within'.] 

Jurisdiction  over  a  thief  apprehended  within  the 
manor  or  territorial  limits  to  whicli  the  privilege 
was  attached  ;  the  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  to 
try  and  to  amerce  a  thief  caught  within  its  limits. 

According  to  the  131!]  c.  '  Lawsof  Edward  the  Confessor', 
the  criminal  must  be  the  lord's  '  own  thief,  i.  e.  his  own  man 
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l.lfwinc  abboil  into  K 
team,  and  infangenSeof.     12. .  f.a-.t's  A</7<-.  Con/,  c.  22  Quid 

sit  .soche,  et  s;iclie,  et  tol,  tt  theun,  ••(    inhuuv     I 

5  4   He  infangenebef.     Ju-t; 

dtr  humine  ^uo,  si  uipUis  fuerit     ;  .tin.     <  1250 

.  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  jj  Infangeneihef,  Lantm  j>>; 
nostre  tfi'e.      c  1250  HKAUIUN  in.  ii.  ,\\\\,   Kt    .li  itur  in- 

!hef,   latro    captus    in    tcrr;i    aliuiju-.,    u< 

• 

tjf,  tauntost   soint  pris  et  en    l;i  Court    Ic  sei^nur  del    fee 
M  il  eit   la   fraunchise    de    Infangtnthef  . .  -<>im    mene/    en 
jugement.     c  135°  HIGDEN  Polyi  '; 
thef,  pelfinde  inward  {-'.r.  pelfunde  in  warde],  id  e^t 
suum  capere  reum,  Gallice,  dedein/  It  --ocu  RttftChUMDl  de 
laroun   \Harl.    (2261)  transl.  Infanthef  pelfynde  \\\^ 
that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  gilty  man  within  tiia  lurdesi ! 
in  Frenche,  dedeins  le   sutn  aUichcmeme  de  laron].     1535 
A>.t  j;  //(•«.  /  V//,  c.  26  §  2^3  Lordes  Marches,  .shall   have 
within  ..  their  said  Lordeshippes. .  Wayff  Straiff  Infanthef 
Outfanthef  Trea--,pure  Ttove>.     a  1600  Baljours  Practuks 
(?754^  39  Thair   is   sum    Uaronis  quha   hes   priviU-:;*.1    aiid 
libertie  of  infang  thift  and  yutfang  thifi,  quha  thajnoix  hcs 
power  to  sit  and  give  dome  . .  upon  all   theivc^  tane  and 
apprehendit  in  manifest  thift  [SKi;st  Quon.  Attach,  ch.  c., 
vpon   ane   man,  taken    within   their  fredome,    sai>ed   with 
manifest  thift]  sic  as  hand-havand  and  back-belrand,  within 
thair  baronie.     a  1657  ^IR  ^ •  MURE  Hist,  R<nvi\ll(iiic  Wks. 
(S.T.  S.)  II.  241  The  Mures,  .were  possessours  of  the  estate 

6  Heveing  uf  Rowallane . .  infeft  cum  furca  et  fossa,  sock  et 
sack,  tholu  et  theam,  infang  theif  et  outfang  theif.     1832 
SIH  F.  P.M.GRAVE  Eng,  Conunw,  vii,  At  the  Conquest,  trie 
Lords  of  Township  had  a  right  called  the  Right  of  Infang 


the  boroughs  [t'  1-72]  seems  seldom  to  have  stretched  to  any 
higher  point  than  that  of  infangthief  and  utfangthief,  in  other 
words,  the  punishment  of  criminals  caught  in  the  act. 

Infant  j'nfinO,  rf.1  («.)  Forms:  4-5enfaunt, 
infauut,  6  enfant,  infante,  (7  inphant),  6-  in- 
fant, fa.  OF.  enfant,  -aunt  (F.  enfant,  Pr.  enfan, 
Sp.,  Pg.,  It.  infante)  child:— L.  ityatu,  infdnt-ein 
child,  sb.  use  of  infaus  unable  to  speak,  f.  in-  (Ix-:1) 
+  fans,  pres.  pple.  of/d-rt  to  speak.  Aphetizcd 

FADHT.] 

1.  A  child  during  the  earliest  period  of  life  (or 
still  unborn) ;  now  most  usually  applied  to  a  child 
in  arms,  a  babe ;  but  often  extended  to  include  any 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  (cf.  infant-class,  IN- 
FANT-SCHOOL) ;  in  early  use  'xesp.  when  transl.  L. 
infaus,  or  F.  enfant)  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
'  child',  and  thus  passing  into  the  legal  sense  2. 

1382  WVCLIK  /.ecli.  viii.  5  And  streetis  of  the  citee  shuln 
be  fulfillid  with  infauntis  [1388  Jonge  children]  and  maydens, 
pleyinge  in  the  stretis  of  it.  —  J  John  ii.  14,  I  wrljte  to 
}ou,  infauntis  [gloss  or  ?onge  children],  for  }e  ban  knowe 
the  fadir.  ^1440  Gcsta  Rom.  I.  .xlviii.  209  (Harl.  MS.i 
Gothe  swyftly.  .to  the  house  of  the  forster,  . .  and  takithe  of 
him  the  litle  Infaunt,  that  his  wyf  this  nyght  chylded. 
c  1450  Bk.  Citrtasye  141  in  Bit/tees  Bk.  (1868)  303  Yf  that  bou 


and  utfangen  jicof  was  'cum  furis  comprehensione  intus 

10*0  in  Earle  Land  Charters  (18881  233  Ic  cy<V 
ic  hsbbe  seunnen  him  baet  he  beo  his  saca  &  socnc  «ryrSe, 
&  griSbryces  &  hamsocne  &  forstealles  &  mfangencs  l>eofes. 
11  1066  Ibid.  343  Ic  cyoe  eow  Sail  ic  hal.be  ocseofcli  trlste. . 


He    1603  OWKS  I'tmbrokak.  (18901  19  [He]  was  governed 
tutours  beinge  an  inphant.     1614  COKE  Ou  Litt.  ?  b,  An 
infant  or  minor  (whom  we  call  any  that  is  under  the  age  of 
a  i   yearesl.     1641  tr.  Prrkins    Prat.   Bk.  x.  8684.  295  An 
enfant  who  is  a  feoffee  shall  give  notice,  and  an  enfant  who  is 


jailed  an  infant.  But  as  yet  it  is  voyde  of  motion.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  V.  L.  \\.  vii.  143  The  Infant,  Mewling,  and 
puking  in  the  Nursesarmes.  1655  HILTON Sttnit.,  Massacre 
Piedmont,  The  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled  Mother  with 
infant  down  the  rocks.  1710  PARNELL  Hermit  151  The 
closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept.  1818  CRUISE  Digest 
xxvin.  xvii.  (ed.  2)469  It  was  held  that  a  devise  to  an  infant  in 
-jentre  main's, . .  was  good,  which  began  with  an  allowance 
for  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  child.  1850  TENNYSON  /« 
Mem.  liv,  An  infant  crying  in  the  night :  An  infant  crying 
for  the  light  :  And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

b.  fig.  One  who  is  a  '  child  ',  or  very  young  be- 
ginner, in  some  department. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  12  b,  They  were  ledde 
by  Moyses  as  yonge  infantes  and  tender  babes  in  fayth. 
1594  PLAT  Jm>ell-lia.,  New  sorts  Soyle  9  Whereby  all  those 
that  be  the  true  infantes  of  Art,  may  receive  a  full  light  intu 
Nature.  1899  .V.  B.  Daily  Mail  16  Feb.  5  As  every  political 
infant  cannot  fail  to  recognise,  the  whole  question  was  . . 
unconnected  with  party  politics. 

C.  trans/.  A  thing  newly  come  into  existence,  or 
in  its  earliest  stage. 

c  1586  C'  FKSS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  xcvi.  vi,  Leavy  infants  of  the 
wood.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iii.  39  The  Canker  Galls,  the 
Infants  of  the  Spring.  1608  HIERON  Defence  ill.  139  Re- 
puted an  infant  and  a  novelty,  rather  then  an 
1890  liol  UKEWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  215  The.  .question- 
ing of  old  Paul  . .  seemed  adverse  to  the  Utopian  infant. 

2.  A  person  under  (legal)  age;  a  minor.  In 
common  law,  one  who  has  not  completed  his  or 
her  twenty-first  year ;  in  the  case  of  a  ruler,  one 
who  has  not  reached  the  age  at  which  he  becomes 
constitutionally  capable  of  exercising  sovereignty. 

[1376  Rolls  ofParlt.  II.  342/2  La  Fyn  ou  Note  se  leva  tan 
ne  come  1'Enfant  estoit  demz  age.)  1313  MOKE  in  Graftpn 
Cluon.  (1568)  II.  774,  I  may  require  it  for  hym,  except  the 
lawe  ceve  the  infaunt  a  guarden  onely  for  his  goods.  1601 
Houselt.  OrJ.  A,/:".  //  §  =5  ('8?6>  '7  The  infantes 
which  happen  to  be  the  kinges  wardes,  shal  have  wages, 
and  liverees,  and  al  other  necessaries  -according  to  their 


INFANT. 

ninth  year  of  hi   .'„-    1858 
A  £ou>xiii.  61  Although.. 

until  a    lecetit    period   all    infant    :  -  r,<J    m 

.   !ren  by  deed  or  will,  yet  it  seems  that 
he  i_an  no  lunger  do  s<j  Ly  will. 

fig.     1691  WASHINGTON  tr.   Milton' 'i  Uef.  /',•/.  \Vk 
I.  521  The  |i:  thai  they  will  do  nothing  , 

I'Y  Word,  or 
Man. late.  ,jr  Letters  undei 

Law  to  l.e  an  Infant  j  and  to  posse 

i.d  n  ..  w.nd  d  i 

f3.  A  youth  of  noble  or  gentle  birth.  Cf.  INFANT 
j*.-,  CHILD  5.  Obs. 

1590  Si LxstH  /•'.  f.  n.  viii.  56  To  whom  the  Infant  thus : 

tayre  sir,  what  need  Good  turnes  be  counted  as  a  servile 

bond!'    1596  ll'id.  vi.  viii.  25The  Infant  [Arthur]  hearkned 

wisely  to  her  tale.    1600  FAIRFAX  Taut  xvi.  xxxiv.  The  noble 

Infant  [Rinaldo]  stood  a  space  Confused,  speed 

4.  Humorously  applied  to  various  productions  of 
exceptional  size,  strength,  etc.     (See  quots.) 

1831  Brighton  Gazette  in  Blew  Brighton  f,  its  Coaehei 
(1891)  187  Mr.  Walter  Hancock's  steam-carriage,  the 
4  Infant1,  was  on  the  way  from  London  to  this  place  on  an 
experimental  trip.  1874  Graphic  5  Dec.  538/1  The  heaviest 

fun  now  actually  in  position,  commonly  called  the  Woolwich 
nfant,  ..weighs  35  tons.    iSKPall.lfattG.  6 June  2/2 The 
speciality  of  Woolwich  is  its  big  guns,  its  now  famous  and 
historic    infants'. 

5.  attrib.  (or  adj.'}     (When  appositive  or  attrib  , 
often  equivalent  to  an  adj.  =  infantile,  infantine. 

a.  appositive.  That  is  an  infant  or  like  an  infant, 
as  infant  angel,  God,  heir,   king,  martyr,  poor, 
U'arrior,  etc. 

1595  DANIEL  Cir.  Wars  I.  xxxiv.  Kingdomes  eucr  suffer 
thisdistresse,  For  one  or  nianie,  guide  the  infant  king.  1596 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  ll',  ill.  ii.  113  The  Hotspur  Mars, in  swath- 
ing Clothes,  This  Infant  Warrior.  16*9  MILTON  Hymn 
Christ's  Nativ.  16  A  present  to  the  Infant  God.  I678DRYOEN 
&  LEE  CEdipus  iv.  i,  All  the  riches  That  empire  could 
bestow. .  Upon  its  infant  heir.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's 
Def.  Pop.  xii.  (1851)  241  A  poor  indigent  King,  surrounded 
with  so  many  Infant-Priests  and  Doctors,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Praise  Drunkenness  Wks.  1730  I.  37  Cheeks  like  those  the 
Painters  give  to  infant-angels.  17*0  WELTON  Sttjffer.  Son 
of  C-L'd  I.  L\.  231  Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  those  Infant- 
Martyrs  . .  to  endure  so  much  as  Thy  Self.  1871  J.  A.  H. 
MfRKAV  Complaynt  ofScotl.  Introd.  viii,  Of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  Scottish  history  [1300-1600].  .nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  were  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  infant  sovereigns. 
1874  FARRAR  Christ  ii,  The  recognition  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
by  Simeon  and  Anna.  Mod.  The  presentation  of  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  temple. 

b.  appositive  (or  adj.\      In  its  earliest  stage, 
newly  existing,  ungrown,    undeveloped,   nascent, 
incipient,  s&infanl  blossom,  civilization, code. colony, 
comma  ce,  community,  convert,  fruit,  litler*,  naiy, 
sorrow,  spring,  uvrlJ,  etc. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lncr.  1096  Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear 
them  mild.  1671  GKEW  Aunt.  PI.  i.  vi.  §  2  Upon  observa- 
tion of  a  young  and  Infant-Apple.  1707  J.  ARCHDALE 
Carolina  23  Vast  expence  upon  such  an  Infant  Colony.  17*8 
POPE  Dune.  III.  95  The  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters 
bore.  1779  F.  HERVEV  Xav.  Hist.  II.  144  Of  all  the  infant 
settlements  in  America,  New-England  alone,  -acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  1784  COWFEK  Ji>« 
43  Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees.  1796 
lii'HKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  154  The  ruin  of  com- 
merce and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  an  infant  credit. 
i8ao  KEAIS:  Hyperion  i.  26  She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant 
world.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  11889)  I.  43  The  unequal 
contest  ..  of  England's  infant  navy  against  the.  .supremacy 
of  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy. 

6.  attrib,  (or  adj.)  Of  or  belonging  to  an  infant 
or  infants,  proper  to  or  intended  for  an  infant  or  in- 
fants; childlike;  childish;  infantile, v&infai:- 
blood,  breath,  class,  cradle,  eye.  gaud,  state,  softness, 
weakness,  years,  etc.     Also  INFANT-SCHOOL,  cj.v. 

t  1586  C'ri-ss  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXI.  ix,  By  thee  from  infant 
cradle  Taught.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  Epil.  9  Henry  the 
Sixt,  in  Infant  Bands  ciown'd  King.  1651-3  JER.  TAVLOR 
Serm./ar  fear  11678)  282  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  us  to 
need  such  allectivesand  infant-gauds.  1671  MILTON  /'-A',  n. 
-^  'Hie  murderous  king  .  .who  sought  his  life,  and  DUtfOtg 
filled  With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem,  a  1711 
KEN  Hymns  Ftstk:  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  386  You  in  their 
Infant-age,  To  tender  them  encage.  1710  WELTON  Suffer. 
Sane/God  I.  viii.  190  Even  thro' Thy  Infant-State,  I  be- 
hold Thy  Majesty.  Ibid.  iv.  76  That  Infant-Wcakness 
which  Thou  took  st  upon  Thee !  1791  S.  ROGERS  Pleas. 
Ifem.  n.  392  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant-years. 

7.  Comb,    as  infant-baptism,   the   baptism    of 
infants,  psdobaptism  ;   infatit-qucller,  infant-kiil- 
i»g,  -sprinkling;   infant-feeding  adj. ;  also  infant- 
like  adj.  and  ad--. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Ha.'  A  blind  man,  who  had 

been  so  from  his  "Infant-baptisin.     1680  ALLEN  I'tace  1 
Unity  49  Churches  Founded  in  Infant-Baptism,  are  not  to 
be  held  Communion  with.     1897  H'tstm.  ( 
The  •inf.mt.feediiu;  competition  lepresenls  the  ..  ceaseless 
.      ,611  (      l  .  •;.!•.•     :•<!',  Child- 

murtbering,  "infant-killing-    1607  SHAKS.  Car.  ii.  i 
abilities  are  to  "infant-like,  for  dooing  much  alone.     1678 
•  i  Intel!.  Syst.  I.  v.  689  Produced,  not  in  a  mature 
i  but  an  infant-like  weak  and  lender  stale,     a  1641 
6  Herod.. tl. 


perh.  through  F.  infant  (1407  in  Hatz.-DarnO : 
see  IsFA.vit.]  A  prince  or  princess  of  Spam  (.r 
Portugal:  ^.I.NFA.NTE,  INFASTA. 


n-* 


INFANT. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  349  Don  Lewes  thinfant  &  brother  to 
:.ge  of  Portugale.     ifi94  PAKSOSS  Confer.  Success,  n. 
viii   1 8 1  The  two  duchesses,  -  -  daughter-, . .  of  the  lord  Ldward 
•_.f  Portugal.     1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  179  The  In- 
fant and  heir  of  Spain  .  -  had  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturia*. 
;  A  match  was  concluded 


king  was  satisfied  by  ine  device  of  placing  about  the  person 
of  the  Infant  one  devoted  to  himself. 

t  I'nfant,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enfaunt.  [a.  F.  en- 
/zn^/-;i2thc.)  f.  enfant ,  INFANT  j£.l]  trans.  To 
bring  forth  (a  child),  to  give  birth  to.  Alsoy?^. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  128/3  The  place  in  whych  the 
vyrgyne  marye  enfaunted  and  childcd  Jhesu  cryst.  1584 
SOUTHERNE  m  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  ^260 
An  ingenious  inuention,  infanted  with  pleasant  trauaillc. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  \.  Ixxx,  But  newely  he  was 
infanted.  And  yet  alreadie  he  was  sought  to  die.  1641 
MiLTOsy?<^rwMi.  (1851)42  This  worthy  Motto,  No  Tii 
no  King  is  of  the  same  batch,  and  infanted  out  of  the  same 
feares.  1643  —  Apol.  Smtct.  xi. 

II  Infanta  (infa-nta).  [Sp. ,  Pg. ,  fern,  of  INFANTE .] 

1.  A  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  or 
Portugal ;  spec,  the  eldest  daughter  who  is  not  heir 
to  the  throne. 

1601  Imp.  Consid.  Sec. Priests  11675)  82  He  might,  -intitlc 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Infanta  his  Daughter  to  the 
Crown  . .  of  England.  1687  Lend.  Gas.  No.  3221/7  A  Mar- 
riage is  Treating  between  the  Prince  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal.  1704  Ibid.  No.  3989/2  Some  of  the 
Infantes  his  Sons,  and  both  the  Infanta's  his  Daughters, 
have  been  ill.  1832  \V.  IRVING  Alhambra  II.  130  The  tower 
of  the  Infantas,  once  the  residence  of  the  three  beautiful 
Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the  general  desolation. 

•j-2.  trans/,  andy?^.  Applied  analogously  or  fanci- 
fully to  other  young  ladies.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  5  108.  876  In  the 
meanewhile  Ladie  Elizabeth  the  Infanta  of  England  was 
in  the  French  Court  vsually  called  Madame  the  Daulphin. 
1616  B.  JONSOS  Devil  an  Ass  iv.  i.  Wks.  <Rlldg.)  363/1  The 
very  infanta  of  the  giants.  1632  MASSISGER  &  FIELD  Fatal 
Dowry  \\.  i,  O  that  I  were  the  infanta  queen  of  Europe  ! 
1750  H.  WALFOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  31  Jan.,  Lady  Cath- 
erine grew  frightened,  lest  her  infanta  [her  daughter]  should 
vex  herself  sick.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  Ixxxvii,  Mean- 
while the  infanta  [agirl]  herself,  .promised  to  keepastricter 
guard  for  the  future. 

^f  See  also  INFAXTE. 

||  Infanta'do,  app.  a  grandiose  erroneous  exten- 
sion of  infante. 

1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  113  He  had  rather  go  home 
and  cast  himself  at  his  Masters  feet  and  mercy  . .  then  be 
Duke  or  Infantado  of  Spain. 

Tnfantage.  rare  —  1,  [f.  INFANT  sh.^  +  -AGE 
suffix,  associated  in  sense  with  AGE  sb. :  cf.  barn- 
age  ^  twnage.']  =  INFANCY. 

1866  Cornk.  Mag.  XIII.  437  Rude,  provisional  rules,  only 
absolutely  obligatory  during  the  infantage  of  men. 

II  Infante  ^infa-nte).  (Also  7  erron.  infanta.) 
[Sp.,  Pg.  infante :— L.  infant-cm  INFANT  sb^\  A 
son  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  or  Portugal  other 
than  the  heir  to  the  throne  (who  is  called  pnncipe} ; 
spec,  the  second  son. 

Sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  242  The  conquest  of  Affryke  . .  began 
where  theinfanteof  Portugale  Don  Henrique  ..  dydbegynnc 
to  enlarge  it.  1615  BEDWELL  Arab.  Trudg.,  Slierif^  The 
Heire  apparant :  the  Dolphin,  they  call  him  m  France  :  the 
Inf:i  ita,  m  Spaine.  1668  DAVENAST  Mans  the  Master  \i. 
i.  Wks  1574  V.  30  You  remember  the  triumphs  at  Burgos 
for  the  first  Infante.  1704  [see  INFANTA  i].  1715  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  5337,1  The  King,  the  Queen  ..  and  the  two  In- 
fantes continue  at  Aranjuez. 

Infanthood  (,i-nfant,hud).  [f.  INFANT  sbl  + 
-HOOD.]  =  INFANCY. 

1862  Miss  ML-LOCK  Mistr.  .y  Maid  xxiv,  Master  Henry 

was  not  a  remarkable  specimen  of  infanthood.    1893  Colum~ 

1  Jhio)  Disp.   5  Oct.,   The   unspeakable  terrors  of  an 

infanthood  where  every  other  child  about  him  showed  only 

the  face  of  a  harassing  ogre. 

f  Infa'ntical,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  INFANT  sb* 
+  -ICAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  infants. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits^  Divch  236  These  Exor- 
cizings  . .  are  either  archicall,  apostolical!,  ecclesiasticall,  or 
infanticall  [for  the  timely_  expelling  of  spirits  and  divels 
from  out  of  newly  borne  infants,  before  their  admission  to 
baptismej. 

iiifa-ntici-dal,".  [f.  INFANTICIDE  2  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  practising  infanticide. 

1835  in  BOOTH  Analyt.  Diet.  1851  Fraser's Mag.  XLVI. 
86  Laying  violent  infanticidal  hands  upon  biscuit  babies. 
1873  \V.  E.  MARSHALL  Phrenol.  among  Todas  xxiii.  191 
Probably,  no  nation  can  justly  escape  the  charge  of  being 
descended  of  infanticidal  ancestors. 

Infanticide 1    infse-ntisaid).     [a.  F.  infanti- 
cide   i6th  c.  in   Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  infant i- 
ada,  f.  infant-em  INFANT  sbl  +  cxdere,  -ctdtre  to 
kill  :  see  -CIUE  i.]     One  who  kills  an  infant. 
1680  POTTER  CkristofitMlgiti  52  <T.)  Christians  accounted 
'<->  be  infanticides  . .  who  did  but  only  expose  th  ir 
own   infants.      1834   Btetckw.    Mag.    XXXVI.   360/2   The 
t  [Lady  Macbeth]  lied  against  herself,  in  saying  that 
umstances  she  could  have  been  an  infanticide. 
attnb.     1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  336/1  An  infanticide  mother. 
Infanticide2  (infoe-ntisaid).     [a.  F.  infanti- 
cide   (Cotgr.    1611),    ad.    late  L.  infanticid-iuni 
Tertull.  ,  f.  infant-em  INFANT  j<U  :  see  prec.  and 
-CIPE  2.]     The  killing  nf  infants  c.'p.  the  enjoin 


quality 


258 

of  killing  new-born  infants,  which  prevails  among 
savages,  and  was  common  in  the  ancient  world. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Infanticide,  a  slaying  or  killing 
of  Infants,  child-murthering  ;  such  was  that  of  Herod,  a  1779 
WARBCRTON  Div.  Legat.  i.\.  ii.\Vk>.  i£n  VI.  -85  The  mad- 
i:d  not  cease  to  rage  till  it  terminated  in  Infanticide,  or 
in  offering  up  to  their  grim  idols  .  .  the  Children  of  their  bowels. 
1809  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rn>.  II.  58  Pomarre  has.  .promised  the 
missionaries  to  abolish  infanticide  and  human  sacrifice. 
1869  LLCKY  Europ.  Mor.  iv.  II.  27  Infanticide  .  .  was  .  .  ad- 
mitted among  the  Greeks,  being  sanctioned,  and  in  some 
enjoined  .  .  by  the  ideal  legislations  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  by  the  actual  legislations  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon.  1897  U\slin.  Kir.'.  June  290  The  exigencies  of  primi- 
tive savage  life  made  daughters  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  tribe,  and  accordingly  female  infanticide  was  largely 
practised. 

b.  spec.  The  crime  of  murdering  an  infant  after 
its  birth,  perpetrated  by  or  with  the  consent  of  its 
parents,  esp.  the  mother. 

1789  BENTHAM  Lcgisl,  xiii.  §  6  Infanticide,  that  is  to  say 
homicide  committed  upon  a  new  born  child  with  the  con- 
sent of  its  father  and  mother.  1888  Fall  Mall  G.  21  Sept. 
1/2  For  86  cases  of  murder  and  77  of  infanticide  only  72 
persons  were  committed  for  trial.  1890  Standard  20  Feb., 
If,  then,  it  were  made  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
hide  the  fact  of  their  shame  .  .  we  must  face  the  probability 
of  a  considerable  increase  of  infanticide. 

Infantile  'rnfantail,  -til),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
fdnlil-is,  f.  infant-em  ISKAXT  sb.l  :  cf.  F.  infantile 
(l6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
infant,  infants,  or  infancy  ;  belonging  to  a  person 
when  an  infant;  existing  in  its  infancy  or  earliest 
stage  of  development. 

1696  BROOKHOUSE  TciiipU  Open.  13  All  this  time,  Monarchy 
was  as  a  Beast  in  its  Infantile  State.  1713  DERHAM  Phys. 
Tkeol.  viii.  vi.  (1727)  390  The  Fly  lies  all  the  Winter  in  these 
Balls  in  its  Infantile  State.  1753  N.  TORRIANO  Mid™ifry_  5 
We  are  obliged  to  them  for  their  tender  Care  of  the  infantile 
Age.  1800  Meet,  jfrnl.  III.  293  -Medical  men  ..  who  are 
often  consulted  on  infantile  diseases.  1806  SL'RR  Winter  in 
Lonti.  I.  260  The  interest  which  his  story  first  impressed 
upon  her  infantile  imagination.  1864  Spectator  24  Dec. 
1476  The  rapid  growth  of  infantile  literature. 

b.  Of  the  character  of  an  infant  ;  infant-like. 

1772  PRIESTLEY  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  II.  117  Consider  the 
infantile  state  of  the  first  man.  1875  EMERSON  Lett,  fy  Soc. 
Aims  ix.  220  In  the  savage  man,  thought  is  infantile. 

t  Infanti'lity.  Obs.  ran  —  1,  [f.  prec.  +  -ITV. 
Cf.  It.  infantilita  (Flono).]  The  fact  or  qu 
of  being  infantile. 
^  1631  J.  BURGES  Answ.  Rejoined  544  Christ  .  .knoweth  our 
infantility,  and  disdained  not  to  speake  with  vs  .  .  after  a 
childlike  fashion. 

Infantine  (i-nfantain),  a.  [a.  F.  infantin, 
-ine  ^Cotgr.  1611),  var.  of  enfant  in,  -ine  (i2-i3th 
c.  in  Hatr.-Darm.)  :  see  INFANT  sb.\  and  -INK  '.] 
=  !NPANTILE. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xi.  11632)  20  A  demy-God  .. 
with  an  infantine  face,  yet  fraught  with  an  aged-like 
wisedome.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  Purple  Isl.  \.  viii,  1'hese  in- 
fantine beginnings  gently  bear.  1757  BURKE  Abridgcm. 
Eng.  Hist.  II.  iii.  (R.-,  A  degree  of  credulity  next  to 
infantine.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  11.  xxii,  What  werl 
thou  then  ?  A  child  most  infantine  \riitu  divine].  — 
Eugajican  Hills  322  Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon, 
Leading  the  infantine  moon.  1862  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  ix. 
yii.  (1872)  III.  132  The  countenance  ..  is  so  innocent  and 
infantine,  you  would  think  this  head  belonged  to  a  child  of 
twelve.  1871  BROWNING  /V.  llohenst,  1848  Genius  has  some- 
what  of  the  infantine  :  But  of  the  childish,  not  a  touch 
or  taint  Except  through  self-will. 

Hence  I  'nfantinely  adv.,  in  an  infantine  manner. 

1840  MILL  Diss.  f,  Disc.  (1859"  I-  Arinand  Carrel  262 
A  man  singularly  free  .  .  from  self-consciousness  ;  simple, 
graceful,  at  times  almost  infantinely  playful. 

t  I'nfantize,  v  .  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  INFANT  J//.1 
+  -IZE.]  =  INFANTA.  (In  quot.^/fj,'. 

1619  Time's  Storehouse  899  (L.)  Significant  words  .. 
explictte,  and  (as  a  man  may  say)  do  infamize  and  produce 
the  conceptions  of  man. 

t  I-nfantly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IxF.VNTrf.1 
+  -LY  1.]  Infant-like,  childlike. 

c  1618  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth,  m.  i,  He  utters  such  single 
matter  in  so  infamly  a  voice. 

t  Infantment.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enfante-. 
[a.  F.  enfantcment  (uth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  ,  f. 
cnfanter  to  INFANT  :  see  -MKNT.]  Child-bearing  ; 
childbed,  confinement.  Also,  Offspring. 

1483  CANTON  Gold.  Leg.  260  b/i  Where  thou  arte  then- 
fantetnente  or  fruyte  of  my  woinbe.  c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr. 
Boaystiiau's  Thfat.  World  D  vj  b  note,  H  ippo,  in  his  booke 
of  infantnients.  1597  LOWE  Chirurg.  (1634)  To  Rdr.,  Such 
other  things..  in  the  Treatise  of  the  helpe  of  Women  in  their 
Infantment. 

Infanto-cracy.  noiuc-ivJ.  [f.  INFANT  s&.i  : 
see  -CBACT.]  The  rule  of  an  infant. 

1850  Miss  MUI.OCK  Domcst.  Star.  (1862)  284  Your 
infantocracy  is  the  most  absolute  government  under  the  sun. 

InfantO'latry.  nonce-wd.  [f.  INFANT  sb.\  + 
Gt.  KtjiTptia.  worship,  -I.ATIIV  ;  after  IDOLATRY, 
MABIOLATBT,  etc.]  Infant  worship  ;  babyolatry. 

i88a  Miss  BRADDON  .I//.  Royal  II.  x.  215  Infantolatry  is 
a  feminine  attribute. 

Infantry  (i-nfantri).    Also  6-7  -terie,  -ery,  - 
•trie,  (-ree).     [a.  F.  infanterie.  ad.  It.  (Sp.,  Pg. 
infanteria  foot-soldiery,  f.  infante  a  youth,  foot- 
bolflier  :—  L.  infant  em  INFANT  rf.l  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  It.   infant^:  d.   llic  apocopated  f"Mn 


INFARCTION. 

/ante  '  a  man  or  woman  servant  or  attendant ;  also, 
a  footman  or  soldier  seruing  on  foot ;  also  the  knaue 
or  varlet  at  cards '  (Florio) ;  cf.  also  the  history 
of  footman,  groom,  knave,  knight,  lad,  etc.  By 
Sylvester  stressed  (infa'nteri).  Sense  2  is  from 
INFANT  sbl  sense  i.] 

1.  The  body  of  foot-sold  iers  ;  foot-soldiers  collec- 
tively ;  that  part  of  an  army  which  consists  of  men 
who  march  and  manoeuvre  on  foot  and  are  armed 
with  small  arms,  now  a  rifle. 

Haunted  Infantry,  soldiers  who  arc  mounted  for  the 
sake  of  transit,  but  who  fight  on  foot.  iCf.  DRAGOON  in 
original 


The  Plains  with  Horse,  Hills  with  Infanterie.  160$  f  lay 
Stuclcy  2626  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  (1878)  I.  263  AH 
Portingales  brave  Infantries  slain.  1611  BACON  Ess., 
Cnatit.  Kingd.  (Arb.)  476  Take  away  the  middle  people, 
and  you  take  away  the  infantery,  which  is  the  nerue  of  an 
Armie.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  i.  575  That  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  Cranes.  1709  STKELE  &  ADUISON  '1  atler  No. 
18  P  6  The  private  Gentlemen  of  the  Infantry  will  be  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  1847  JAMES  Convict  xvi,  A  small  but 
compact  body  of  infantry  advanced  at  the  charge  with  fixed 
bayonets.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  $  Pal.  ii.  133  The  Israelites 
were  a  nation  of  infantry. 

/•'s'  J598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  n.  ii,  Your  poor 
infantry,  your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gentlemen  of 
the  round. 

2.  Infants  collectively,  or  as  a  body.  Now  jocular. 
1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i,  No  carefull  nurse 

would  wet  her  watchful!  eye  When  any  pang  should  gripe 
her  infantry.  1634  A.  HLISH  Hymn,  All  glorie,  laud,  and 
praise  to  Thee,  Christ  our  Redeemer  and  our  King ;  To 
whom  the  youngly  infantree  Did  their  devout  hosanna 
sing.  1663  NEEDHAM  Disc.  Si/tools  2  The  little  dirty 
Infantry,  which  swarms  up  and  down  in  Alleys  and  Lanes. 
1701  C.  WOLI.LV  Joil.  _\V;i'  York  ii86o'i  58  If  the  case  be 
so,  the  minors  and  infantry  of  the  best  Families  might  wish 
they  had  been  born  in  Kent.  1847  Blacku.'.  Slag.  LXII. 
264/1  The  swarms  of  bare-legged  and  flaxen-haired  infantry. 
1863  Reader  i  Aug.  100  There  was  one  A.  B.  C.  book,  or 
pretty  nearly  one,  for  the  whole  '  infantry '  of  the  country. 

3.  atti-ib.,  as  infantry  brigade,  corps,  regiment,  etc. 
1813  NV ISLINGTON  Let.  to  Sir  G.  Collier  19  Aug.  in  Gurw. 

Desp.  XI.  15  A  letter  . .  directing  that  the  Infantry  now  in 
the  horse  ships  at  Bilbao  may  be  removed  to  the  Infantry 
ships.  1897  Daily  XC-MS  15  Mar.  6/5  The  Mounted 
Infantry  Corps,  now  an  established  and  highly  valued  arm 
of  the  Service. 

I'ufantryman.  A  soldier  of  an  infantry 
regiment. 

1883  E.  O'DONOVAN  Story  of  Men'  x.  107  The  few 
infantrymen,  with  their  cumbrous  old  muzzle-loading  rifles. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  5/1  The  infantrymen  of  the 
four  regiments,  as  they  passed,  .looked  rather  distressed. 

I'nfant-schoo'l.  A  school  for  infants,  a  school 
organized  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  young 
children  (usually  under  seven  years  of  age). 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  $  Lugger  n.  ii.  42  He  often 
thought  of  taking  him  to  the  infant  school.  1841  Penny 
Cycl.  XLI.  38. '2  The  real  founder  of  Infant-Schools  appears 
to  have  been  the  Pastor  Oberlin.  Ibid.,  Mr.  Owen  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  establish  an  infant-school  on  a  large 
scale  . .  at  New  Lanark  in  Scotland  . .  in  the  year  1818. 

Infarce,  -se,  variants  of  ENFAKCE  v.  Obs. 

tlnfa-rciate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  infartiate. 
fin-eg.  f.  L.  infarclre  (see  next)  +  -ATE  3.]  traits. 
To  stuff  in. 

t6sjTomjaaonStmtif*  Disp.  in.  iv.  124  As  it  were  filling 
up  or  infartiating. 

Infarct  (infaukt  ,  si.  Path,  [ad.med.  or  mod. 
L.  in/arc tUI,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  tnfarcire :  see  next.] 
A  portion  of  tissue  that  has  become  stuffed  with 
extravasated  blood,  serum,  or  other  matter;  the 
substance  of  an  infarction. 

1873  T.  H.  GKKKN  Introd.  Path.  led.  2)  340  The  tract  of 
tissue.. which  is  more  or  less  extensively  infiltrated  with 
blood,  is  known  as  a  haemorrhagic  infarct.  1879.57.  George's 
Hosfi.  Rep.  IX.  409  Scattered  congestion  sand  a  few  infarcts 
were  found  in  the  lungs. 

Infarct  (infaukt),  v.  Path.  [f.  L. in/ant-  (mote 
correctly  infart-],  ppl.  stem  of  infanire.  f.  in- 
(!N-  -)  +  farare  to  stuff.]  trans.  To  stuff  up  or 
obstruct  (a  vessel,  organ,  etc. );  to  affect  with  in- 
farction. Hence  Infa'rcted ///.  a. 

1832-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4}  IV.  315  One  or  more 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  considerably  infarcted  and  en- 
1889  Lantet  12  Jan.  64  The  result  of  inflamma- 
tion in  infarcted  areas. 

Infarction  v in f auk-Jan  .  Path.  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  infarcire  :  see  prcc.]  The  action  of  stuff- 
ing up  or  condition  of  being  stuffed  up,  obstruction  ; 
concr.  the  substance  with  which  a  vessel  or  other 
part  is  stuffed  up,  or  a  portion  of  tissue  thus  affected 
(  =  INFARCT  st>.}.  Now  usually  restricted  to  morbid 
conditions  of  the  tissues  resulting  from  obstruction 
of  the  circulation,  as  by  an  embolus. 

1689  G.  HARVEY  Curing  Dis.  i*y  A.r/tv.'.  i\-.  if  The 
Humours  . .  will  be  compacted  into,  .most  obstinate  Infarc- 
- !  •  They  . .  ex- 

pedite pulmonary  Infarctions.  1747  ir.  'Tii4 

•  nkude  and  ii.farctiuii  of  t:  :'pries.  1822- 

34  Good's  Sta'tv  Me>i.  icd.  4)  IV.  290  Infarction  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  1885  ;-  HTH  I'rinc. 

\.  i  i  Infarction--  of  the  spleen  ai'J  ..  int  iti- 


INFARDEL. 

t  Infa-rdel,  -die,  v.  06s.  rare  -  ".  [{.  IN-  -  + 
FARDEL  s6.1,  after  It.  infardell-arc  ;  cf.  OK  cnfar- 
dclcr.~\  trans.  To  make  into,  or  pack  up  in.  a 
'  fardel '  or  bundle. 

1611  FLORIO,  Infardcllarc,  to  intardle,  or  bundle  vp. 

Infare  ^i'life-'-i),  rf.  Forms:  i  ini'ser,  innfeer, 
1-2  infer,  2  infar,  4,  9  infair,  7-  infare,  (9  in- 
far).  [OE.  inufxr,  f.  inn,  IN  adv.  1 1  d  +/xr  going, 
journey,  expedition,  FARE  rf.1,  l.fanin  to  go.] 

t 1.  (OK.  and  early  ME.)  a.  The  act  of  going 
in ;  entrance,  b.  An  entrance,  entry,  way  in.  Obi. 

aiooo  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  230/15  EJ:  adit  is,  t.t:    \ 
itlgrttsi^lts,   of  inferum.      c  1000  /Eu'Kic   Gen.   iii.   24  pa    | 
jesette  God  set  ^am  infaere  engla  hyrdraedene  and  fyren 
swurd.    —  Horn.  1.  178  He  $ewite  fram  urum  heortum  mid 
\>3.m  innfaere  Jehaeft,  mid  Jiam  |je  he  inn-afaren  wars  and  us 
^ehasftc.    a  1175  Cott.  HOHI.  231  He  haue5  Berimed  riht- 
\visan  inannan  infer  to  his  rice. 

2.  Sc.,  north,  dial., and  western  U.S.    A  feast  or    j 
entertainment  given  on  entering  a  new  house  ;  esp. 
at  the  reception  of  a  bride  in  her  new  home. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  340  For  he  thoucht  for  till  inak 
Infair,  And  till  mak  gud  cher  till  his  men.  a  1670  SI-ALUING 
Trcub.  Chas.  I  (1792)  II.  54  Upon  the  25th  of  October 
he  brought  over  his  wife  to  his  own  house  in  the  Oldtown, 
where  there  was  a  goodly  infare.  1801  JOANNA  BAILLIK  in 
A.  Whitelaw  Bk.  Scot.SoHguli  At  bridal  and  infare  I've 
braced  me  wi  pride.  1818  Editt.  Mag.  Nov.  414^  The 
day  after  the  wedding  is  the  infare  . .  the  company  is  l«!,s 
numerous,  and  the  dinner  is  commonly  the  scraps  that  were  , 
left  at  the  wedding-feast.  1847  PORTER  Big  Hear,  etc.  16= 
(Fanner\  I  hurried  home  to  put  up.  .some  turkies  to  fatten 
for  the  infare.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  730/1  The  wedding  j 
and  the  infair  were  attended,  .by  Wiley. 

b.  Co/nb.  infare-cake,  a  cake  of  shortbread  j 
broken  over  the  bride's  head  on  crossing  the  thresh-  j 
old  of  her  new  home. 

1884  C  ROGERS  Soc.  Life  Scott.  I.  iii.  118  The  custom_  of 
the  infar-cake  had  its  origin  in  the  rite  of  Confarreation 
whereby  the  Romans  constituted  matrimony. 

t  Infa're,  v.  Obs.    [OfLittH-,in/ara*,tiittt, 

IN  adv.  T  jaran  to  go  :  cf.  OFris.  in-fara,  Du.  in-    i 
varen,  Ger.  einfahrcn  (with  separable  pref. :  see    ' 
IN-!\    Orig.  two  words,  and  so  usually  written.] 
intr.  To  go  in,  to  enter. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  John  iii.  5  Ne  masx  he  in  faran  on  godes 
rice,  r  xooo  p£.\.*9.\£Sa.itits  LivestfL.  E.  T.  S.)  x.  27  p;ct  he 
selmessan  under-fencge  aet  bam  infarendum  [''.  r.  inn  faren- 
duml.  a  1400  Sir  fen:  1538  The  portere  was  redy  thare, 
Lete  the  knyghtis  in  fare. 

Infarre,  obs.  variant  of  INFEK. 

t  Infa'SCinate,  v,  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  -.]  trans. 
To  fascinate  ;  to  draw  in  by  fascination. 

1687  MRS.  BEHN  Emperor  of  Moon  II.  i,  That  bright 
Nymph  that  had  infascinated,  charm'd  and  conquer' d  the 
mighty  Emperor  Iredonozor, 

1   t  Infa  shionable,  a.     Obs.  rare,      \\-s-  '•>.] 
Unfashionable. 

1635  SHIRLEY  Coronation  i.  i,  His  rich  cloaths  [may]  be 
iliscomplexion'd  With  blond,  beside  the  infaihionable 
slashes.  ijBy  Mirror  88  An  infashionable  wretch  cannot, 
nor  will  not,  be  acceptable. 

Infat,  varinnt  of  ENFAT  v.  Obs. 
t  Infa  tigable,  a.    Obs.      [a.    F.    infatigable 
(i5-i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  infatigabilis, 

f.  'in-  (JN-  »)  +  faligabilis  FATIGABLE.]  Incapable 
of  being  wearied  ;  untiring,  INDEFATIGABLE. 

cijio  MORE  1'icas  Wks.  15/1  With  much  watch  and  in- 
fatigable trauaile.  1501  R.  Tt.-BSBUl.LiV.  "James  207  Albeit 
the  deuill  be  infatigable,  and  neuer  wearied.  1677  G.v 
Gentiles  in.  144  An  infatigable  and  invincible  champion 
of  Free-grace  against  Free-wil.  1713  I. ami.  Gas.  No.  5122/3 
The  infatigable  Application  of  Your  Ministry. 

Hence  f  Infatigabi'lity,  t  Infa'tigaWy  adv. 

1651  KIRKMAS  Clerio  ft  Zcs««7o  Those  perceptive  eyes 
which  are  infatigably  open  to  behold  thy  actions.  1709  Brit. 
Apollo  II.  No.  64.  ifo  Incessant  Infatigability  hath  render'd 
Thee..  Verbose. 

Infatuate  .'mfc-uK^,  ///•  a-  Also  6  en' 
fatuate,  iufatuat.  [ad.  L.  infatuat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  infatiiSre :  see  next.]  =  INFATUATE]  i. 

1471  RITLEY  Camp.  Alcfi.  i.  xiii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  132  Soe 
many  one  doth  whych  bene  infatuate,  c  1510  BAXCLAK  tHrr. 
G,i.  Manners  11570)  F  vj,  Casing  on  the  ground  as  one  in- 
fatuate, a  1529  SKEI.TON  Sf.  Parrot  377  The  dull  abusyd 
brayne  The  enfatuate  fantasie.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discmi. 
Witelicr.  xvr.  v.  i 1886)  403  What  man .  .will  be  so  infatuate 
as  to  beleeve  these  lies?  1619  W.  SCLATKH  E-rp.  i  'I'lm*. 
(1630)  223.  1714  R.VV ELTON  Sutst.  C/ir.  l-aith  443  The  holy 
prophet  mourns  the  infatuate  stupidity  of  that  people.  1884 
lEssoprm  lortCMf.Mar.  405  He  often  c\hibits  an  infatuate 
attachment  for  it, 

Infatuate  '  infc'tiwe't" .  ip.  Also  7  en'-  U- 
prec.,  or  L.  infaliial-,  ppl.  stem  of  infatuare  to 
make  a  fool  of,  infatuate,  f.  in-  (In-2)  + /a/ntis 
foolish,  fatuous.] 

1 1.  tram.  To  turn  (counsels,  etc.)  into  folly,  to 
reduce  to  foolishness,  exhibit  the  foolishness  of;  to 
confound,  frustrate,  bring  to  nought.  Obs. 

1533  TINDALE  Supper  of  Lord  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II  I.  •-•  34 
God  hath  infatuated  yourhighsuhtle  wisdom.  i65sR.YoL-NGi. 
Agst.  Drunkards  (1863)16  That  I  have  unmasked  their  faces, 
is  to  infatuate  their  purpose.  1683  Loml.  Gas.  No.  1856/5 
That  the  Divine  Wisdom  may  infatuate  the  Plots,  baffle  the 
Knterprites  of  all  Traiterous  Conspirators.  1724  R.  WKI.TON 
Sutsl.  Chr.  Faitk  139  He  prays  that  i  latuatc 

their  counsels. 
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2.  To  make  (a  person;  utterly  foolisn  i.r 
to  affect  with  extreme  and  unreasoning  folh  . 
inspire  or  possess  with  an  extravagant  passion. 

.1  is67?CovERDALE  Carrying  ffCromt.  Wks.  (Parker  :• 
11.241  Therefore  doUiGutljustlyinfiauat<  keth 

them  foolish.      1621  Bt  KIMN  Anal.  Me!,  i.  ii.  in.  xiii,  '1  i 
two   HKiim:   pl.L^lu   .    .^f   Inunalie  kind,    \*. 
which    haue  inntOfttBf]  and   besi.:: 
<t  1631  l)d\\i-  o  Senu.    i<     ;  11  be  cnfatuii: 

our  counsels      1712  Hi  tLLt:  Speet.  No.  .73  f  i  He  ha- 
fatualed  her  with  his  Jargon,  that  {etc.).  1791  !!•     . 
sett  (1831)  III.  525  He  partook  of  the  short-lived  juy  that  in- 
fatuated  the  public.     1860  KMI:KSON  Cond.  Life,  I  ate  \Vk-. 
(Bohn)  II.  325  All  the  toys  that  infatuate  men.  .are  the  self- 
same  thing,  with  a  new  gauze  or  two  of  illusion  overlaid. 

absol.  1633'!'.  ADAMS  A.r/.  2  Peter  i.  6  He.  .can  turn  bread 
into  stones  ;  and  make  wine  infan:  <raie.  1755 

YoL'NG  Centaur  h.  Wks.  1757  IV.  13'''  Heaven  infatuate-, 
when  it  determines  to  destroy. 

f  3.  To  stupefy  (the  scs  rare. 

1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  138  The  chiefest  Things 
they  are  us'd  for,  is  to  infatuate  Birds. 

Infatuated  (infe-tii^ftad),  ///.  <«.    [i.  prec. 

+  -ED^.]  Made  or  become  utterly  foolish ;  possessed 
with  an  extravagantly  foolish  passion  ;  besotted. 

1642  FILLER  Holy  ft  Prof.  St.  \.  viii.  389  He  may  grow 
so  infatuated  as  to  cunceive  himself  . .  a  sincere  Saint. 
1756  IA>.  BAKHIN<,ION  in  Ellis  Ori^.  Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  383 
Akis  !  they  were  as  infatuated  as  their  chief.  1778  BuRKt 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  210  What  the  infatuated  ministry  may  <!.>, 
I  know  not;  but  pur  infatuated  House  of  Commons,  .have 
begun  a  new  war  in  America.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHAST  Stilcirr 
t'fi.  v.  94  The  infatuated  young  man  made  no  effort  of ;  > 
ance,  but  hugged  the  enchanted  chain. 

Hence  Infa  tuatedly  aJv.,  in  a  way  as  if  infa- 
tuated ;  with  excessive  folly ;  madly. 

1833  />Yrt<;/h<'..J/«;'.XXXIII.'439  Infatuatedly  addicted  to 
attempts.. which,  .would  prove  fatal.  1889  Times  26  Feb. 
9/2  The  government  had  infatuatedly  made  themselves  the 
dupes  and  accessories  of. .  an  imposture  and  a  plot. 

Infa-tnating, ///.«.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IN.;-'.] 

That  infatuates  or  renders  foolish. 

£1565  T.  ROBINSON  Mary  Magd.  i.  468  The  poynled 
Beame,  th'  infatuatinge  Fire,  The  Northern  Comcets  and 
y*  painted  Ire.  1660  J.  SHAH?  in  Landerd.  Papers  (Camden1 
I.  56  Infatuating  and  mining  distempers,  a  1708  Bt \ KKIDGI 
Tlu's.  Thcetl.  (1711)  III.  346  Uncleanness  ..is  an  infatuating 
sin.  1858  FROUDE ///*/.  Eng.  III.  xii.  19  They  had  ascribed 
the  king's  conduct  to  the  infatuating  beauty  of  this  lady. 

Infatuation  flnfeti*i?'Jsn).  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  infatuare  to  INFAITATE  ;  cf.  K.  infatuation 
Yiyoo  in  Littre).]  The  action  of  infatuating,  or 
condition  of  being  infatuated ;  a  making  or  becom- 
ing fatuous ;  possession  with  extravagant  folly  ;  an 
extravagantly  foolish  or  unreasoning  passion. 

1649  Br.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  in.  i,  Free  from  all  the  tin- 
cleanness  of  diabolical  infatuation.  1718  />«  thinker  No.  77 
p  6The  Infatuation  of  the  Enthusiast,  sctshim  above  the  Fear 
of  Death.  1751  JOHNSON  RamHer  No.  169  P 14  Authors  and 
lovers  always  suffer  some  infatuation,  from  which  only 
absence  can  set  them  free.  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Emma  I. 
viii,  Your  infatuation  about  that  girl  blinds  you.  1882  Miss 
BRADDON  Ml.  Royal  I.  iii.  97  There  never  was  a  more 
obvious  case  of  mutual  infatuation. 

Infatuator  (JnfirtM»i*'tai).     [agent-n.  in  I.. 

form  from  INFATUATE  v. :  see  -on.]  One  who  or 
that  which  infatuates. 

1888  I.ADV  HARDY  Dangerous  Exper.  111.  i.  9  Are  we  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Jessie's  infatuator  tomorrow'; 

Infaust  ;infg-st),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  infaiist-tis 
unlucky,  pern,  through  F.  infausle  (Cotgr.  1611  .] 
Unlucky,  unfortunate,  ill-omened. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Infaust,  or  [nfatistovs,  unlucky,  unfortu- 
nate. 1668  CHARLETON  Ephes.  fr  Cimiu.  Matrons  n.  17 
1  HMiial  and  infaust  visions.  1708  MOTTEUX  Kabelais  v. 
(1737)  231  O  most  infaust  who  opiates  there  to  live  !  1848 
LYTTON  Ca.itws  n.  vn.  xxvi,  It  \\as  an  infau>t  and  Nnister 
augury.  1870  LOWELL  Study  ]Vind.  303  Taurus,  whose  in- 
faust aspect  may  be  supposed  to  preside  over  the  makers  of 
liulls  and  blunders. 

So  f  Infatrstintf  tM.sk  (rarc—'j,  a  rendering 
'  infaust',  a  boding  of  ill  luck  ;  f  Infau'stons  a. 
(rare~°)  =  INFAUST. 

'  1622  BACON  Hen.  l''II  196  Hee  did  wilhall  bring  a  kind  of 
Malediction  and  Infausting  upon  the  Marriage,  as  an  ill 
Prognosticke.  1656  DLOUN  r  Cle-ssoxr.,  Injaustous,  unlucky, 
unfortunate,  dismal.  1658  in  PHILLIES. 

t  Infa-vour,  -or,  ;••  Obs.  [f.  Ix-  -  +  FAVOI-R 
rf.:  cf.  KSFAVOCB  in  Ex-  pref.1  2.]  trans.  To 
bring  into  favour  ;  to  ingratiate. 

1628  FELTHAM  Kcsalves  n.  [i.J  Ixxxix.  257  But  ii 
wondred  at,  how  Repentance  can  againe  iiifavour  v>  with 
an  offended  God. 

f  Infavourable,  a.  Ots.rart-".    pa 

L.  infai'Srii/tilis.'] 

1721  BAILEY,  Infa-ee-urai-le,  not  to  be  favoured  (1730-6 
(folio)  adds,  also  severe  J. 

flnfeable,  obs.  form  of  EXFEEIH 

1552  HULOET,  Infeable,  Infeablfd. 
flnfeaffe,  obs.  form  of  Ex: 

l&tlH  Mm  Alto*.  Absurd.  Biijli,  Miaht  the  name  of  the 
Church  infeaffe  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Infeasibi'lity.   rare.    [f.  next ..  -ITY.]    Tlu 

quality  of  being  infeasibk  or  impraci  i 


INFECT. 


ml.-vab'l},  .;.      Now   rare 
Ti-faisable,  ;  -fesible,  -fe(a  cible,  7-9-feosabl8. 

t-  htA.-im.K.     Ct.  K  iiijaiinbif    I7thc.in 
Ilau.-Darm.).]     Incapable  of  being  accomplished 

or  canicd  out  ;  iin|'ractifat>Ie,  i;n)  os.-iblt. 
>5J3  .  V.7,\  II.  . 

il.lt.     164- 

f<-silile,  >  i  impossible.      1665*. 

.'  i  ;.  ,\i\ 

1678  1','  11  i  K  //;,,/.  111.  iii.    ,,)'lll.i.  Courses' 

1704  tr. 

1817  HALLAM  i 

uliiiJi  the 


.  . 

infeasilile.     1881  tytti  Cent.  No.  40 
not  onl: 
it  be  carried  out. 


Hence  Infea  sibleness  •  Ix  FEASIBILITY. 
1654  \V.    '  I  ',  --out   Ess.    II.   vi.   |    3.   ]  , 

i  the  work;  and   lieii:g  uisabus'd   in  i>i  iia  of  t 
feasableness,  pursu'd  liis  task,  and  perfected  it. 

tlnfea-ther, 


you  wi 


>s.    Also  en-.     [Ix 
E.N-  '.]    trans.  To  furnish  with  fea'.hcis,  to  leather. 

1611  FLOHIO,  ItHptniiare,  toenfeather,  toenplurae.    . 
htpennaeehuirc,  to  infeather,  to  inplume. 

t  Infe'Ct,  it.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  infctl-us,  f.  in- 
(Ix- :1  t  facfre  to  make.]  Incomplete,  imperfect. 

1398  ']  KI:\ISA  fiartli.  De  /'.  R.  xvn.  ii.  Add.  M^.  27044) 
If.  212/1  Grenc  is  fe  myddil  colour  hitwcne  reed,  bat  come^ 
of  the  accioun  and  worchyng  of  perfyt  hete  and  bytwen 
white  bat  coinej?  of  infecte. 

t  Infect,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  4  6  enfect  e.  [a. 
1'.  infect  (Oresme,  I4th  c.'.or  ad.  L.  inji\t-ns.fz. 
pple.  of  inficere:  see  next.  The  spelling  with  en- 
was  rather  English  than  French.  OF.  hnd  also  iii- 
faict,  -fait,  -fct,  cnfait  f.  infaire :  see  next),  whence 
ME.  cnj'iii  (f  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  124).]  = 
i  n  :  Often  construed  as  pa. pple.  of  i.ext. 

1.  Affected    materially,    usually    detrimentally ; 
hence  (a)  dimmed,  (/<}  stained,  polluted,  (e)  made 
invalid,    rf)  exhausted. 

t  1374  CHALCEK  Bocth.  iv.  met.  v.  103  (Camb-  MS.    \\'hy 
bat  the  homes  of  the  fulle  Moene  wexen  paalt  &.  Infi 
bpwndes  of  the  derkc  nyht.     1382  W\>1^  -•  .l/<i, , .    ^ 
The  pool  of  stondynge  water . .  infect  \gloss  or  n.eynedl  with 
blood   was  seen  to  flowe.      <  1386  CHAI'CER  1'rel.   320  So 

;     greet  a  purchasour  was  nowher  noon  Al  was  fee  symple  to 
hym  in  effect  His  purchasyng  myghte  nat  been  infect  [r.  r. 

I     enfectl-     c  1420  Fiilletd.  on  Husl>.  i.  294  A  gret  labour  is  to 
correcte  A  moold  in  this  maner  that  i*  cnfecte. 

2.  Tainted  ivitk  disease  or  organic  corruption. 
1382  WvcLll-1  I.f.1.  xiii.  48  A  ..  skynne,   if  it  were  infect 

with  whijt  or  reed  wemme,  it  shal  be  holdun  a  U'|>re.  c  1440 
Jacob's  Well  »E.  E.  T.  S. )  5  Corrui  t  watyr,  stynkynge  and 
infecte,  of  w hKh  watyr  ;if  Jiou  drj-nke  or  vse,  |>ou  schalt  l>e 
enpoysonyd.  1518  in  W.  H.  Turner  Stltet.  Rte.  O.rford ,  1880) 
18  As  well  from  London  as  from  other  i  1525 

Lp.  BEKNLRS  Froiss.  1 1 .  i  v.  (ci. )  _;o6  Dyueis  that  «  ere  enfecte 
with  sickenes^e  . .  collide  not  scape  the  j»eryie  of  deth'--. 
1540  Act  32  lieu.  1 '///,  c.  13  §  7  Any  hois  gelding  or  man. 
infect  with  scabbe  or  mange. 

b.  Of  a  disease:  Caused  by  infection. 
1541  R.  GOTLAND  Giiydon's  Quest.  Chirm-,;.,  .Ma: 
lazarcs  Q  ij  b,  Scantly  the  cnylde  scapeth  lepry,  or  to  be 
scalled,  or  tached  with  suche  infecte  '! \~c.ivc--. 

3.  Tainted   or   contaminated   with    some   fault, 
defect,  or  vice,  with  evil  habit,  false  doctrine,  etc. 
Also,  cukmbly  involved  in.  guilty  of. 

c 1380  \VVCLIF  l/'X-j.    iS8o'-,7  .  \Vt- m..y  >c     hoi  (>e  clergi 
is  wondirfulle  enfect  wiji  symonye  &  heresie.     140' 
A/  Paitp.  (W.de  \V.»  vi.  x    248/1  Woman  was  lessc  infecte 
in  the  fyrste  pryuaricacyon  than  was  man.  1497  Bi . 
Mons  Pit  feet.  D  iij,  Infecte  of  ydolatry  in  worshyipyngc 
fals  goddes.     (1586  CTKSS    PI:MISK<.>KK    /'i.   t  \  i.  x.  Their 
sonns,  with  fathers  fault  infect.     .11612  HuiiS'.ToN  Brief 
I'ieii'  Cli.  54  iT.)  A  blinded  eye,  a  d  r.d  with 

bribe  infect.     1617  Ma  e  in  1  arr  S.  P.  Jos.  I 

(1848)  204  Heale  the  infect  of  sinnc  wilh  o)  k-  ^/f  y;race. 

b.  simply.    Morally  corrupted  ;    contaminated  ; 
infected  with  sedition. 

.  1400  I.YUI..  sEsop'sFab.  iii.  140  A  i  l.ath  his 

With  mowth  infect  alwey  to  do  d.>in.ii;e.     1509 

cdicyne 
.me    >TIIO    intV  ^e    and 

,.     1606  *H- 
imil.'ttion  of  thevc  tw.tine.. many  are  infect.   1607  1 

•  eleout  my  i  I 

Infect    tni. -U   .  V,      Mia  4  6  enfeot  e 
inl'eek;    4-5   fit.   lei:ie  an,i  //.•'.-.    in-,    enfecte. 
[ad.  L.  iiifte  t-,  ]i]'l. 
taint,  impiegn 

to  make,  do,  put.  Cf.  F.  infect, r  'vif.th  c.  ;  in  older 
Fr.  the  popular  form  \\.is  iit-.  i  •  pa. 

pple.  in-,  enfait  see  prec.).]  To  imbue  a  person 
orthiugTi'/M  certain  (esp.  bad)  qualities;  said  either 
of  the  personal  or  material  agent. 

1.  trans.  To  affect,  influence,  or  imbue  with  some 
quality  or  property  by  immc: 

t  a.  To  dye,  tinge,  colour,  st.iin. 

1495  "    ';f  NV 

,olour  and  hewc  in  what  manere 

shall  we  more  with  artificial!  hew,  Infe  i 

:e  1101.    1633   ! 
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PurpUIsl.  H.  xvii.Hi->  native  beautie  \*  a  lilii:  white, 
itill  some  other  colour'd  stream  infeclcili.    1691  RAY  O 

To  ihose  that  have  the  Jaundice,  .objects  appear 
of  that  same  Color  wherewith  their  Eyes  are  infected. 

b.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  some  qualifying 
substance,  or  active  principle,  as  poison,  or  salt  ; 
to  taint.  O/>s.  or  rare. 

1553  EDKS'  Treat.  AVnv  Itui.  \Arii.'  M  TliL-y  \se  aUo  to 
infect  theyr  arrowes  with  venime.  1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors 
(1640)  64  b,  Salt  ..j->  tirbt  generated  In  the  earth,  after 
commeth  the  water  of  the  Sea,  and  is  infected  with  it.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  44  The  nature  of  the  earth  infecteth  the 
waters,  as  it  were,  with  .some  ^rong  medicine.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  646  He  tempered  a  poyson  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  which  a  weapon  infected,  drawing  never  so  little 
blond,  did  kill.  1680  BOYLE  -Vu//.  C/i«r;«.  i.  68  Upon  the 
unluting  the  Vessels  it  infected  the  Room  with  a  scarce 
supportable  stink.  1853  KANE  Criutull  E.rf>.  xxxliL  11856) 
288  Our  snow-water  has  been  infected  for  the  past  month 
by  a  very  perceptible  flavor  and  odor  of  musk. 

1  2.  To  affect  injuriously  or  unpleasantly  ;  to 
spoil  or  corrupt  by  noxious  influence,  admixture, 
or  alloy  ;  to  adulterate.  Obs. 

£1490  Pallaii.  on  Hitsb.  vi.  177  Att  Mayes.  eende  a  solar 
is  to  paue,  And  rather  [earlier]  not,  lest  frostis  hit  enfecte. 
1563  \V.  I-'LLKE  Jfeteors  (1640)  67  Copper,  .giyeth  way  to 
corruption,  being  infected  with  that  greene  minerall  Cop- 
peras. 1576  GASCOIGSE  Steeled.  (Arb.)  So  When  pewterers 
infect  no  fin  with  leade.  1590  LODGE  Engines  Gold.  Lt^. 
(ed.  Collier)  100  The  synople  tree,  whose  blossomes  delight 
the  smell,  and  whose  fruit  infects  the  taste.  1599  B.  JOSSON 
Ev.  J/ri/i  out  of  Hutu.  Epi!.  8  Our  cities  torrent  (bent  t1 
infect  The  hallow'd  bowels  of  the  silver  Thames).  1693 
ORYDKN  tr.  Persius  vi.  91  Our  sweating  Hinds  their  Sallads, 
now,  defile,  Infecting  homely  Herbs  with  fragrant  Oil. 

3.  To  impregnate  or  taint  with  deleterious  quali- 
ties ;  to  fill  (the  air,  etc.)  with  noxious  corruption 
or  the  germs  of  disease;    to  render  injurious  to 
health. 

e  137$  ^'L'  Leg.  Saints^  George  51  A  serpent  fel.  .pat  of  his 
aynd  infect  ^e  ayre.  1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  415  b/a 
A  dragon  right  venomous  .  .  whiche  enfected  soo  the  place 
that  nothyng  grewe  aboute  hym.  154*  BOORDE  Dyetary 
iii.  (1870)  236  Many  thynges  doth  infect,  putryfye,  and  cor- 
rupteth the  ayre.  1599  SHAKS.  .Much  Ado  ii.  i.  257  If  her 
bre_ath  were  as  terrible  as  [her]  terminations,  there  were  no 
Huing  neere  her,  she  would  infect  to  the  north  starre.  1635 
SWAN  .S'/tv.  J/.  v.  §2(1643)  122  The  matter  of  lightning,  .is 
much  infected,  and  therefore  hurteth  where  it  entereth. 
1717  LAUV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Miss  Sara  Ckisivell 
i  Apr.,  There  are  many  that  escape  it  [the  plague]  ;  neither 
is  the  air  ever  infected.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  i.  ii.  23 
The  carcase  would  but  rot  and  fester  and  infect  the  air. 

fig.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  936  He  Enfecte  the  (firmament 
with  his  felle  noise. 

4.  To  affect    a  person,  animal,  or   part  of  the 
body)  with  disease  ;    to  communicate  a  morbific 
virus  or  noxious  germs  so  as  to  generate  disease  ; 
to  act  upon  by  infection  or  contagion.    Also  absol. 

c  1386  CHALTCER  Manciple's  Prol.  39  Hoold  cloos  thy 
mouth  .  .  Thy  cursed  breeth  infecte  wole  vs  alle.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  262  b/2  All  they  that  were  vexed  ana 
seke  and  the  fyre  of  pestylence  had  infected.  1538  BALK 
Thre  Lnwes  286  The  ayre  whych  geueth  breathe,  Sumtyme 
infecteth  to  deathe.  1548  HALL  C/tron.,  //««.  ¥1!  1  176  b, 
Neither  he  nor  the  quene  nor  none  of  their  company  was 
enfected  of  y*  disease.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb,  \\. 
449  Right  so,  this  Plague  .  .  infects  (At  such  or  such  a  dis- 
tance) ev'ry  one.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  in.  671  The 
Causes  and  the  Signs  shall  next  be  told,  Of  ev'ry  Sicknesi 
that  infects  the  Fold.  1781  DE  FOE  Plague  37  Persons  in- 
fected with  plague.  1845  Bupo  Dis.  Liver  309  The  lun^s 
were  infected,  as  well  as  the  liver. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Used  of  influences  whose 
operation  or  effect  is  (expressly  or  by  implication) 
compared  to  that  of  an  infectious  disease. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  2242  Philomela,  $it  lestyth  the 
venym  of  so  longe  ago  That  it  enfectyth  [v.  r.  Jnfecteth] 
hym  that  wele  \v.  r.  wyll]  beholde  The  storye  of  Therius. 
c  1421  HOCCLEVE  Compltiint  235  This  grevous  venyme  that 
had  enfectyd  and  wildyd  my  brayne.  1548  HALL  Ckron., 
H**.VIIy*  She  compassed,  ymagened,  and  invented  how 
..to  infect  his  whole  realme  with  a  pestiferous  dtscorde. 
1697  DHYDCM  v£T*«u/  IL  733  With  a  Son's  death  t'infect  a 
Father's  sight.  1784  COIVPEK  Task  v.  606  All  the  plagues 
with  which  his  sin»  Infect  his  happiest  moments.  1821 
SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  111.  iv.  148  The  wretch  crept  a 
vampire  among  men,  Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill. 

5.  To  taint  with  moral  corruption  ;  to  deprave  ; 
to  exert  a  bad  influence  upon  character  or  habits. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iii.  94  i.Carnb.  MS.)  The 
vtteristc  wikkednesse  ..  ne  defowleth  ne  entechcheth  nat 
hem  oonly  but  infectyth  and  enuenymeth  hem  gretly.  c  1460 
J.  RLSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  1249  Now,  good  god,  graunt  vs  ' 
grace  oure  sowles  neuer  to  Infecte  !  \&*Motik  qfEvtsfam 
(Arb.)  69  With  her  wyckydnes  theyhaueal  muste  enfecte  and 
cumbrid  alle  the  howse.  1533  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  245 
He  wes  ..  Infeclit  far  with  auerice  that  syn.  1574  G. 
SCOTT  in  Karr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  522  Rome  is  a  cage  of 
birdes  uncleane,  .  .  Few  errours  haue  the  Church  infect,  That 
dyd  not  there  begj-nne.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  608  Till  I 
in  Man  residing,  ..  His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions 
•ill  infect,  And  season  him  thy  Ia.st  and  sweetest  prey.  1751 
JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  155  F  12  Indolence  is  .  .  one  of  the 
MLCS  from  which  those  whom  it  infects  are  seldom  reformed. 
l833  CRU'hE  Euscbiits  n.  i.  50  These,  after  the  manner  of 
their  founder,,  .infected  those  with  the  greatest  corruption. 

6.  To  taint  with  crime  ;  to  involve  in  crime  or  its 
penalties. 

1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  314  If  any  English-man  be  in- 
fected with  any  my^demeanour.  1602  FcLBECKt  isf  Pt. 
Parntl.  79  If  one  say  to  an  other  that  he  is  infected  of  the 
robbery  and  murder  lately  committed  and  smels  of  the 
murder,  an  action  vpon  the  case  will  lye  for  these  wordes 
1651  W.  G.  tr.  CMtfs  //M/.  271  Moreover  the  Isaue  of 
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I  Felons  i>  so  infected,  that  they  are  excluded  from  all  hofje 
or  possibility  of  succeeding  in  the  Inheritances  of  their 
Ancestors,  which  otherwise  should  have  descended  to  them. 
1828  in  \VtbsrER  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

b.  Internal.  Law.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with 
illegality;  to  involve  (a  ship  or  cargo)  in  the 
seizure  or  forfeiture  to  which  contraband  or  pro- 
hibited goods,  or  an  enemy's  ship,  are  liable.  Cf. 
INFECTION  S.  INFECTIOUS  6. 

111758  SIK  CEO.  LI;E  in  F.  T.  Pratt  Law  of  Contraband 
i    (1867)  170  Soap  and  potashes  are  not  contraband,  but  as 
[    they  belong  to  the  same  owners  . .  they  by  law  are  liable  la 
confiscation  by  being  infected   by  the  contraband.      1879 
WOCH.SKY  tr.  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  Itttrod.  Internal.  Laii' 
led.  5)  §  198.  342  The  ship  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  goods 
found  therein,  are  to  be  esteemed  free,  neither  may  they  be 
detained  on  pretense  of  their  being,  as  it  were,  infected  by 
the  prohibited  goods. 

7.  To  imbue  with  an  opinion  or  belief,  esp.  a 
pernicious  one,  as  heresy  or  seditious  views ;  t  for- 
merly sometimes  used  in  a  good  or  neutral  sense. 
1   Also  said  of  the  opinion,  etc. 

1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  232/2  Whan  the  heresye  of  the 
arryans  had  enfected  al   Italye.      1494  FABVAN  Citron,  v. 
cxxxiii.  117  Y'  cursyd  secte  of  y'  detestable  &  false  prophete 
Machomet . .  hath  enfectyd  .ii.  pryncypall  partis  of  y»  worlde. 
'559   .!•    Wnvrii    Serin,    in    Stiypc   Ann.     Kef.   (1824)    I. 
vii.  154  Books  . .  full  of  pestilent  doctrines,  blasphemy  and 
heresy,  to  infect  the  people.    1588  JIarprel.  Epist.  (Arb.)  24 
,     Being   infected    by  him  with    the    true   knowledge   of  the 
1    gospell.     1660  Trial  Regie.  55  The  end  of  your  Speech  is 
nothing,  but  to  infect  the  People.    1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
'    Chr.  I.  t.  23  Philosophical  opinions  . .  had  then  begun  to 
infect  the  Jews.     1882  J.   H.  BLUNT  Re/.  Ch.  Kng.  II.  226 
These  foreign  religionists  had  infected  their  English  friends 
. .  with  their  opinions. 

•  8.  To  affect  (a  person)  with  some  feeling,  esp.  by 
force  of  influence  or  example.  Also  of  feelings : 
To  seize  upon,  take  hold  of. 

1595  SHAKS.  "John  iv.  iii.  69  A  holy  Vow  . .  Neuer  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Neuer  to  be  infected  with  de- 
light. 1611  —  H'iut.  T.  i.  ii.  262  Tuas  a  feare  Which  oft 
infects  the  wisest.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  \.  453  The  Love-tale 
Infected  Sions  daughters  with  like  heat.  1765  H.  WAI.POLE 
Otranto  ii.  (1798)  33  Your  terrors,  I  suppose,  have  infected 
me.  1838  SCOTT  F.  M.  Pertk  xxxiv,  The  frenzy  of  rage  and 
despair,  infected  next  the  minstrels.  1885  MABEL  COLLINS 
Prettiest  Woman  vii,  Her  gaiety  infected  him. 

9.  To  affect  or  influence  with  some  quality,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  some  extraneous  element. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn.  I.  v.  §  7  Men  have  used  to  infect 
their  meditations,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some  con- 
ceits which  they  have  most  admired,  a  1680  BITLEK  Rein. 
U759)  II-  217  His  Muse  is  not  inspired  but  infected  with 
another  Man's  Fancy.  1750  [OIINSON  Rainilcr  No.  71^9 
Forgetfulness  of  the  fragility  of  life  has  remarkably  infected 
the  students  of  monuments.  1883  FROUUE  Short  Stita.  IV. 
i.  v.  56  The  enthusiasm  of  the  biographers  for  their  master 
and  his  cause  infects  every  line  of  their  narratives 

b.  spec.  Of  a  sound  :  To  affect  and  alter  the 
quality  of  a  sound  in  a  neighbouring  syllable,  as 
takes  place  especially  in  the  Celtic  languages.  (Cf. 
INFECTION  ii.) 

(Introduced  in  L.  form  iit/icen.  by  Zeuss  Cram.  Celt.  I.  j.) 

1872  [see  INFECTED  4].  1885  STOKES  in  Trans.  P/tilal. 
Sac.  179  [Final]  -a  ilndo-Eur.  a)  is  lost,  but  infects  a  follow- 
ing consonant  and  breaks  a  preceding  i  or  u.  Ibid.  205 
Toneless  or  grave  e  becomes  a  or  /,  or  (after  infecting  a 
previous  vowel)  is  lost. 

flO.  To  infest,  beset  noisomely.  06s.  [So  F. 
inftcter  in  La  Fontaine  and  Buffon  (Littre\l 

1547  BOOKDE  Bre-s.  Health  §  119  It  is  kynd  of  spintes,  the 
which  doth  infect  and  trouble  men  when  they  be  in  theyr 
beddes  slepynge.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  177 
Foxes  are  annoyed  with  many  enemies  . .  the  small  flies, 
called  Gnats,  do  much  trouble  and  infect  them.  1654  H. 
L'EsTRAXGE  C/ias.  I  (1655)  130  His  coasts  were  . .  infected 
with  Pickroons,  Turks,  and  Dunkirk-Pirats  to  the  great 
dammage  of  traffique.  1712  \V.  ROGERS  Voy.  (1718)  319 
Much  infected  with  serpents,  moskittos,  and  other  insects. 

•(•  11.  intr.  To  become  infected  (in  various  senses). 

c  1420  Pallatt.  on  Hitsb.  xl.  350  I.est  they  [wines]  enfecte 
is  ferther  now  to  trete.  1500-20  DL'NBAR  Poems  xxxv.  30 
j  Thir  terrible  monsteris  sail  togidder  thrist  . .  Quhill  all  the 
air  infeck  of  thair  pvsoun.  a  1529  SKELTON  Image  fpcer. 
iv.  2  Nowe  with  sondry  sectes  The  world  sore  infectes.  1589 
COGAN  llarcu  Health  (1636)  318  All  infected  in  a  manner 
at  one  instant,  by  reason  of  a  dampe  or  mist  which  arose. 
1597  MONTGOMERY  Clurrie  f,  Sloe  1354  Luke  quhat  laiks 
for  his  releif  Or  furder  he  infeck. 

Infe'Ctant,  a.  rare.  [f.  INFECT  v.  (or  its 
source)  +  -ANT!;  cf.  F.  infectant  (Littre).]  In- 
fecting; causing  infection. 

1867  Pail  Mall  G.  No.  813.  1001/1  Uniformity  of  infectant 
power. 

Infected  (infe-kted),///. a.   [f. as  prec.  +  -EIJ!.] 
1.  Tainted  with  disease  or  infections  properties. 
a.  Of  a  thing  or  place,  the  air,  etc. ;    f  also  for- 
merly of  pestilence. 

1480. CAXTON  Citron.  Eng.  ccxxviii,  The  pestylence  w 
enfected  &  so  haboundant  . .  that  unnethe  there  were  left 
lyvyng  folk  to  burye  hem  that  were  dede.     1542  BOORDE 
Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  290  Strawe  &  rushes  ..  cast  out  of 
a  bowse  infectyd.     1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  38  Al  ..  cal: 
fumis  ci  infekkit  vapours.,  hed   bene  generit.     1666  \V. 
KocHVKsr  Loimi'fr.  11854)  °4  More  have  received  the  dis- 
ease from  infected   Linen  than  infected  Woollen.      1730 
Coming   from   infected  Houses.     1897 

HUOHl  ,-r  ii.  91  Isolated  agricultural  villages, 

never  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  towns. 

b.  Of  persons  or  animals,  the  body  or  its  parts, 
the  mind,  etc. 


INFECTION. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmtau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  37  b/i  The  whole 
infectedc  and  spoylede  parte  swelleth.  IOOO'SHAKS.  A.  V.  L. 
n.  vii.  60,  I  will  ..  Cleanse  the  foule  bodie  of  th'  infected 
world,  If  they  will  patiently  rcceiuc  my  medicine.  1605 
—  afact.  v.  i.  So  Infected  mindes  To  their  deafe  pillowes 
\iill  discharge  their  Secrets.  1693  W.  BOWLES  in  Prvden's 
Jurenaiv.  (1697)  102  All  round  from  him,  as  from  th'infected 
run.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  43  To  remove  either  his  sound 
or  his  infected  people.  1798  \V.  BLAIR  Soldiers  friend  67 
1828  SCOTT  /•'.  .17.  ftrtk  xxvii,  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be 
shunned  by  the  worthy  as  an  infected  patient. 

t  2.  Evilly  affected  or  contaminated  in  respect  of 
moral  character,  opinions,  etc.  Also  of  sin.  06s. 

1570  in  Strype  Ann.  Kef.  (1824)  I.  n.  Ivii.  370  The  tyranny 
of  such  infected  members,  as.,  might  have  imprisoned  a 
number  of  good  subjects.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  x.  25  In- 
ward corruption  and  infected  sin.  1638  Dr.:  f,  /W.  Otscn: 
lens  former  flocking  to  Sermons  in  Infected  places. 

1 3.  Discoloured  ;  stained  ;  tinged.  06s. 


joy  pollute. 

4.  Celtic  Gram.  Altered  in  sound  by  the  influence 
of  a  neighbouring  sound  :  see  INFECT  v.  9  b. 

[1853  ZEVSsGVa;;/.  Celt.  1.2  Certis  collocationis  legibus  pulsi 

transeant  in  alios  scnos  secundarios,  qni  dici  possunt  alterati 

vel  infect!.]     1872  STOKES  Goidtlica  112  Infected  g,  d,  I  are 

;    dropped,  as  in  (ri(g/i)te,  6lii(dk)tKc.  .te(t>i)<trl.      Mcd.  The 

ai  of '/aici/i,  and  i  of  fir  are  instances  of  infected  voi 

Hence  Infe-ctedness,  the  condition  of  being  in- 
!  fected  (in  quot,  with  disease). 

1882  Quaia's  Med.  Diet.  (Cent.),  The  infectedness  of  the 
patient  is  first  made  known  ..  by  . .  general  pyrexia. 

Infe'cter.  ?  Obs.    [f.  INFECT  ». +  -JER'.]    One 

who  infects  ;   =  INFECTOK. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  56  Lousers  of  loue, 
and  infecters  of  Charite,  Unworthy  ar  to  lyue  here  at  large 
1765  JOHNSON  NoteSltaks.  Timon  iv.  iii,  1  his  alludes  to  aii 
opinion  in  former  times,  generally  prevalent,  that  the  vene- 
real infection  transmitted  to  another,  left  the  infecter  free. 

Infe'Ctible,  a.  rare.  [f.  INFECT  v.  +  -IDLE.] 
Capable  of  being  infected. 

1612-15  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  N.  T.  iv.  xvi,  It  was  not 
possibly  infectible,  nor  any  way  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of 
others  sin. 

Infe'Cting,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  INFECT,  in  various  senses. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccx.xxii.  (1482)  249  A  sikencs 
that  men  callyd  the  pokkes  slowe  both  men  and  women 
1  thurgh  hir  enfectyng.  1508  KENXEDIE  Flytittgm.  Duiif-ar 
487  For  fyling  and  infecking  of  the  aire.  1613  Nottingham 
Kec.  IV.  308  For  kepinge  a  skebeil  horse,  to  the  infectinge 
of  his  nebores  horses.  1723  DE  FOE  Plague  (1884)  256  This 
infecting  and  being  infected  . .  is  evident. 

Infexting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  ^.]  That 
infects  :  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1590  GREENE  Or/.  Fur.  Wks.  (Rtldg.l  107/1  To  sting  thee 
with  infecting  jealousy,  a  1653  GOUCF.  Comm.  Hit.  xii.  8 
Afflictions  are  as  a  rasur..to  let  out  the  putrifying  infecting ' 
matter.  1883  M'Swwn  tr.  M'iaaiscKs  Irish  Gram.  §  18 
The  infecting  or  attenuating  vuui.1  i  invariably  an  /I,  either 
lakc-s  its  place  beside  the  vowel  of  the  foregoing  syllable,  or 
has  wholly  extruded  it.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  419 
Infecting  virus  being  conveyed  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics. 

Infection  (infe-kjsn).  Also  5-6  en-,  [a.  F.  in- 
fection (i3-i4th  c.),  ad.  late  L.  infection-em  (in  St. 
Gregory  in  sense  'infection,  contagion'  of  poison, 
heresy),  n.  of  action  from  injiccre  to  INFECT.  (The 
en-  form  appears  to  be  without  French  precedent.)] 

•)•  1.  The  action  or  process  of  affecting  injuriously, 
or  the  fact  of  being  so  affected  ;  corrupted  or 
diseased  condition.  Obs. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  vii.  xvi[ij.  (Add.  MS. 
p  27944)  If.  84/1  If  it  [rheum  in  the  eyes]  is  euel  I-kept,  |«rof 
leueb  a  litil  mole  and  infeccioun.  c  1400  Lanf  rente's  Cirttrg. 
1 16  "e  ventriclis  of  pe  brayn  . .  ben  of  so  greet  nobilitie, 
|>OU3  pat  her  be  neuere  so  litil  infeccioun.  .bei  ben  depriued 
of  her  heelbe,  1557  PAYNEL  Barclay's  Jitgurtk  31  Thyrdly 
ye  infeccion  of  Justice  whiche  is  no  wher  here  amon^  us, 
but  clene  exyled  from  our  cytie.  1563  W.  F'I-LKE  Alettors 
(1640)  65  b,  Gold  never  corrupteth  by  rust,  because  it  is  pure 
from  poysonous  infection.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Met.  i.  i. 
in.  i.  11651)  31  [Melancholy]  a  privation  or  infection  of  the 
middle  cell  of  the  Head. 

f2.  Contamination  or  corruption  of  air  or  water, 
rendering  it  apt  or  liable  to  generate  or  propagate 
disease ;  a  morbific  condition  or  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  etc.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi.  (15551,  The  enfection  of 
theyr  troubled  eyre,  He  hath  vanquished.  1548  HALLO. 
Edia.  7/^232  What  with  savor  of  burnynge  of  townes,  and 
infeccion  of  the  ayre,  corrupted  by  the  multitude  of  dead 
carcases.  1625  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  ill.  ii.  154 
For  the  bodies  of  the  enemies,  lest  by  the  Aires  infection, 
they  should  after  their  death  prove  hurtful!  [etc.].  1747 
Gentl.  Mag.  480,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
plague  itself  is  caused  by  the  air's  being  full  of  invisible 
animalcula,  to  which  it  owes  its  infection.  1801  Med.  Jrnl. 
V.  146  Dr.  Tissott.  .observes,  that  the  Small-pox,  -does  not 
propagate  itself  so  much  by  contagion  as  by  an  infection  of 
the  air. 

3.  The  agency,  substance,  germ,  or  principle  by 
which  an  infectious   disease   is  communicated  or 
transmitted;  morbific  influence. 
1412-20  LYDG.  Chrc*n.  'I'ivy  i.  ii.  11555',  tie  was  so  full  of 
ruption,  and  eke  so  dredeful  of  infection,      c  1477 
\  Jason  75,  I  coude  not  so  fast  flee  but  that  the  terrible 
dragon  cast  upon  me  a  gobet  of  the  most  detestable  infec- 
cion that  neuer  was.     1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870) 
290  Tic  Taken  with  the  sauour  of  a  mans  clothes 

. .  for  the  infection  wyl  lye  and  hange  longe   in  clothes. 


INFECTION. 

1601  R.  JOHN-SOX  KinfJ.  f,  fW/wri'.  (1603)  114  Even  the 
houses  and  their  ruins  are  receptakles  of  infection,  and 
matter  of  corruption.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  124  The  infec- 
tion maybe  in  the  very  air.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 
Udolpho  i,  She  had.  .taken  the  infection  during  her  atten- 
dance upon  him.  1855  MACAULAY  /list.  f.n?.  xx.  IV.  530 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694 ..  At  length  the  infection 
spread  to  the  palace,  and  reached  the  young  and  blooming 
Queen.  1871  J).  TAYLOR  i-'aitst  11875)  '•  xix.  174  Seek  pro- 
tection As  from  a  corpse  that  breeds  infection. 

b.  //.  Morbific  influences,  principles,  or  germs. 
'533  ELYOT  Cast.  Hclthe  (1539)  24  In  a  tyme  of  pestilence, 
if  one  beinge  fastynge,  doo  chewe  some  of  the  leaues  [of 
sorrel]  ..  it  meruaylously  preserueth  from  infections.  1610 
SHAKS.  Tcnif.  n.  ii.  i  All  the  infections  that  the  Sunne 
suckes  vp  From  Bogs,  Fens,  Flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and 
make  him  By  ynch-meale  a  disease.  1885  S.  Cox  Krpas. 
Ser._  i.  ii.  26  That  the  air  may  be  freed  from  poisonous  in- 
fections. 

4.  The  communication  of  disease,  esp.   by  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  or  water  (hence,  in  strict 
use,  distinguished  from  contagion,  which  implies 
communication  by  actual  contact) ;  the  action  or 
process  of  infecting  ;  the  fact  of  being  infected. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  lien.  I'!  1 1  64  The  kyng  ..kept  no 
solempne  Christmas,  willyng  to  have  no  resort  for  feare  of 
infeccion.  1618  LATHAM  aid Hk.  Falconry  xxviii.  129  The 
Rye,  the  Cramp,  and  the  Craye  . .  the  best  way  will  be  for 
the  keeper  euermore  to  bee  mindfull  and  carefull  to  preuent 
their  infection,  before  any  of  them  hath  laid  holde,  or  sea?ed 
on  his  Hawke.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  174  f  14  Asa 
man  suspected  of  infection  is  refused  admission  into  cities. 
1804  ;'/,•</.  Jrnl.  XII.  327  Whatever  is  observed  in  the  arti- 
ficial infection  by  inoculation,  holds  true  in  the  natural  infec- 
tion. 1860  FLOR.  NIGHTINGALE  Nursing  ii.  (1861)  29  True 
nursing  knows  nothing  of  infection,  except  to  prevent  it. 

5.  Disease   caused    by   infection ;    an   infections 
disease;  a  plague,  epidemic,  pestilence ;  f  formerly 
sometimes,  A  disease,  a  seizure  with  disease. 

1563  BALDWIN  in  Mirr.  Mag.  Ccj  b,  God  him  selfe  will 
fyght  with  enfections  and  erthquakes.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Efist.  238  note,  Lecherie . .  loathsome  for  the  foule 
infections  which  it  breedeth :  as  the  spanishe  pocke  [etc.]. 
1577  EARI.  LEICESTER  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  273 
The  infection  in  Oxford  and  the  Country  falleth  out  to  be 
onely  at  the  Assizes  gotten.  1593  NASIIE  4  Lett.  Conf.  50 
There  would  more  gentle  Readers  die  of  a  merrie  mortality 
. .  than  there  haue  done  of  this  last  infection.  1680-90 
TEMPLE  Ess.,  Learning  Wks.  1731  I.  169  As  an  Infection 
that  rises  in  a  Town,  first  falls  upon  Children  or  weak  Con- 
stitutions. 1725  DE  FOE  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  26  We 
were  crowded  together  enough  to  bring  an  infection  among 
us.  1789  \V.  liictiAN  Dom.  filed.  (1790)  403  Sometimes 
indeed  a  slight  infection  may  be  carried  off  in  a  few  days, 
by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and  water.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  Ixvi.  VIII.  4^29  He  found  himself  shunned  in 
public  places  as  an  infection. 

6.  Moral  contamination;  vitiation  of  character  or 
habits  by  evil  influences;  an  instance  of  this. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Bk.  3  Fooles,  Lechery. .  is  ..  full  of  enfec- 
cion  and  bytterness.  for  it  distayneth  the  soule  of  man. 
1582  in  Lett.  Lit.  Jfen  (Camden)  67  Heathen  Poets,  .from 
which  the  youth  of  the  realme  doth  rather  receive  infection 
in  manners  than  advancement  in  virtue.  1697  tr.  Dupin's 
Keel.  Hist.  II.  76  The  Cares  and  Affairs  of  the  World., 
corrupt  Men  by  an  Infection,  that  is  almost  unavoidable. 
1794  GIFFORD  /tor'?W345  If  yet  there  be  One  bosom  from 
this  vile  infection  free.  1828  W.  SEWELL  O.rf.  Prize  Ess.  46 
We  dread  the  infection  of  mean  and  degraded  objects. 

7.  Corruption  of  faith  or  loyalty  by  heretical  or 
seditious  principles ;    communication  of  harmful 
opinions  or  beliefs. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  \.  29  b,  Bringynge  vp  of  some  newe 
fangell  heresies  to  the  infeccion  of  our  olde  faythe.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  36  b,  Contaminate  wyth  that 
sedicious  infeccion.  1665  MAN-LEY  Cretins'  Lew  c.  Warres 
465  This  man,  by  the  infection  of  the  Earl  of  Leicesters 
party,  was  carryed  so  far  [etc.].  1719  VOCNG  Bnsiris  n.  i, 
Thou  hast  a  heart  that  swells  with  loyalty,  And  throws  off 
the  infection  of  these  times.  1796  MouE^Mfr,  Gcog.  I. 
444  A  regard  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  church  of  Christ  from  infection. 

8.  Internal.  Law.  Contamination  by  illegality; 
the  communication  to  a  ship  or  cargo  of  liability 
to  sei/ure,  from  association  with  hostile  or  contra- 
band cargo,  etc.  (cf.  INFECT  v.  6  b\ 

1879  Wool. SKY  Introd.  Internal.  Law  fed.  5)  5  189  In  1744 
..  a  regulation  freed  neutral  ships  from  the  infection  of  the 
hostile  cargo. 

9.  The  '  catching '  and  diffusive  influence  or  ope- 
ration of  example,  sympathy,  and  the  like,  in  the 
communication  of  feelings  or  impulses  from  one 
to  another  ;    =Co.NTAc;iox  5. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  tnistle  in.'  1098  The  infection  Of  thy 
high  leveld  thoughts  lets  thee  not  see  The  ougly  face  of  thy 
deformity,  c  1630  MILTOX  Passion  55  And  I.  .Might  think 
the  infection  of  my  sorrows  loud  Had  got  a  race  of  mourners 
on  some  pregnant  cloud.  1715-20  POPE  liiatl  vi.  645  There, 
while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man,  Through  all  her 
train  the  soft  infection  ran.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thulc  xiv,  The 
infection  of  his  warm  and  poetic  enthusiasm. 

1 10.  The  process  of  moistening,  colouring,  etc.  by 
immersion  or  infusion  (cf.  INFECT  v.  i).  Obs.  rare. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnon's  Disf>.  59  Tincture  or  infection  is 
neere  akin  to  humectation.  1686  GOAD  Cclest.  Bodies  i.  ii. 
7,  I  find  Fiiu  lo  sjiil  at  the  infection  of  Salt  or  Water. 

11.  Celtic  Gram.  Alteration  of  a  sound  under 
the  influence  of  a  neighbouring  sound. 

tCf.  1853  ZKTSS  Gramm,  Celtica  I.  3  Evolutione  quam  nos 
dicemus  infectionem.] 
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call  it.cclipsis.     iMjM'Svvixi  vt,.  WimditcXtlt 
§  16  The_  purity  of  the  vowels  undergoes  infection  or  altera- 
tion, owing  to  the  influence  the  vowels  of  the  neighbouring 
syllables  exercise  over  each  other.   IHJ.  §  17  Infect  i 
place  most  frequently  by  means  of  the  slender  vo  i 

f  12.   Humorously  misused  for  affection,  liking. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  I'.  11.  ii.  133  He  hath  a  great  infec- 
tion sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  seme.  1598  —  Mrryy  11'.  ii. 
ii.  120  Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little 
Page. 

lo.  attrib.  and  Co»il>. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mt-d.  I.  215   Infection  experiments 
carried  out  upon  animals.     IMd.   538  The  toxic    , 
of  the  infection-carriers. 

lufe'Ctioilist.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  lays  stress  upon  infection  as  a  cause  of  disease. 

1836  K.  HOWARD  R.  Rfcftr  \.\\vii,  T|K-  apptal  was  un- 
fortunate, both  for  the  app'ealer  and  the  doctor.  The  latter 
was  an  infectionist.  1865  /'<i//  Mall  C,.  18  Aug.  9/2  An 
ardent  '  infectionist ',  says  that,  in  the  very  same  quarter  of 
London,  those  who  used  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Com- 
pany's  water  . .  died  at  the  rate  of  seventy-one  to  every  ten 
thousand  houses.  1865  /«/.'//.  Ol'scwer  No. 44.  i28Theultra 
contagionist  or  infectionist. 

Infections  (infe'kjas),  a.     [f.  INFECT-H>.\  + 

-lors;  cf.  mod.F.  jnfectica.f.    An  earlier  formation 
after  L.  infectu-s  was  iNFEcruors.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  communicating 
disease  by  infection  ;  infecting  with  disease ;  pesti- 
lential, unhealthy. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  290  Whan  the  Plages 
of  the  Pestylence  or  the  swetynge  syckenes  is  in  a  towne  or 
countree  . .  the  people  doth  Me  from  the  contagious  and 
infectious  ayre.  lnd.t  In  such  infectious  tyme.  1602 
MARSTON  Antonio's  Rf-'.  iv.  iii,  \Yhy  permit  you  now  such 
scum.  .to.  .taint  the  ayre  With  his  infectious  breath  ?  1774 
GotnsM.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  195  It  would  seem  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  vapour  . .  becomes  infectious,  and 
that  we  owe  the  salubrity  of  the  air  to  the  variety  of  its 
mixture.  1820  LYTTON  Dcvrrcn.v  n.  ii,  There  is  something 
infectious  in  the  atmosphere.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  470/2 
The  infectious  qualities  of  substances  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently washed. 

f  b.  Poisonous.   Obs.  rare  ~ '. 

1658  ROWLAND  Monfefs  Tlteat.  Ins.  909  On  the  trees  . . 
there  growes  a  kinde  of  infectious  honey.  The  which  poyson 
being  drank  makes  men  stupid,  and  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  Of  diseases :  Apt  to  be  communicated  or  re- 
ceived by  infection  ;  liable  to  be  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another  by  means  of  air  or  water  (in 
strict  use,  distinguished  from  CONTAGIOUS,  q.v.). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <y-  Jul.  y.  ii.  10  In  a  house  Where  the 
infectious  pestilence  did  raigne.  1610  Bp.  HALL  Recoil. 
Treat.  (1614)  754  Leprosie  or  plague  . .  diseases,  not  more 
deadly  then  infectious.  1683  BURNET  tr.  Alore's  Utopia 
(1684)  93  That  such  of  them  as  are  sick  of  infectious 
Diseases,  may  be  kept  so  far  from  the  rest,  that  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  Contagion.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  ff  Mil. 
Mem.  II.  13  The  fever  was  highly  infectious,  and  swept  off 
great  numbers.  1897  Allt'ittt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  252  Its  virus 
is  incapable  of  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  ..  conse- 
quently it  is  contagious  only  and  not  infectious  also. 
b.  transf.  Of  or  for  infectious  diseases. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Oct.  9/1  Typhoid  is  prevalent  . .  and 
several  cases  are  now  being  treated  at  the  infectious  hospital. 
1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1064  The  infectious  hospital  is  that  of 
St.  Ladislaus. 

t  3.  Infected  with  disease.    Obs. 

1542  BOORDE  Dyetary  xxvii.  (1870)  290  The  syckenes  is 
taken  with  the  sauour  of  a  mans  clothes  the  which  hath 
vysyted  the  infectious  howse.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  21 
It  comes  ore  my  memorie  As  doth  the  Rauen  o're  the  in- 
fectious \Qos.  infected)  house  Boading  to  all.  1618  ROW- 
LANDS Sacr.  Mem.  Mirac.  41  Are  there  not  ten  infectious 
creatures  cleane,  Of  whom  this  poore  Samaria  stranger, 
meane,  Onely  returns?  1727  BRADLEY  l-'am.  Diet.  s.v. 
Canker,  Incorporate  the  whole  together  with  Vinegar,  .and 
rubbing  the  infectious  Place  therewith,  it  will  cure  them. 

4.  Tending  or   liable  to  infect  or   contaminate 
character,  morals,  etc.     Now  rare. 

1547-64  EAL-LDWIN  Mar.  Philos.  {PalfiO  To  Rdr.,  That 
pestilent  and  most  infectious  canker,  idlenesse.  1685  BAXTKR 
Parapkr.  N.  T.,  Matt,  xviii.  15,  etc.,  To  keep  Christians 
from  the  snare  and  the  shame  of  infectious  and  wicked 
Associates.  1742  YOUNG  Xt.  Tit.  v.  142  The  world's  in- 
fectious ;  few  bring  back  at  eve,  Immaculate,  the  manners 
of  the  mom. 

5.  Of  actions,  emotions,  etc. :  Having  the  quality 
of  spreading  from  one  to  another;  '  catching',  con- 
tagious. 

a  1611  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Maid's  Trag.  i.  i,  She  carries  with 
her  an  infectious  grief,  That  strikes  all  her  beholders.  1700 
DRVDF.N  Palamon  f,  Arc.  n.  313  Through  the  bright  quire 
th' infectious  virtue  ran.  All  dropt  their  tears.  1828  V 
Rhet.  in  F.ncycl.  Metnp.  300/1  Almost  every  one  is  aware 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  any  emotion  excited  in  a  lar^.' 
assembly.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  A'eifM.  xi.  (18781 
200  How  hearty  and  infections  his  laughter  !  1899  -\  <i.'.-.  '. 
(N.Y.)  i2Oct.?75/2  An  infectious  good  humour  and  nrl. an  it  y. 

6.  Internal.  Law.  Tainting  with  illegality  (said 
of  contraband  or  hostile  goods  in  their  effect  on 
the  rest  of  a  cargo,  or  on  the  ship" ;  cf.  INFECT  v.  (i  I). 

1878  KENT  Internal.  Law  ix.  >ed.  2)  339  Contraband 
articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  they 
contaminate  the  whole  cargo  belonging  to  the  same  owners. 

Infe'ctionsly,  a,/-:    [f.  prec.  + -IT*.]    in  mi 

infectious  manner  :  so  as  to  infect ;  as  if  infected. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ,y  (V.  n.  ii.  59  The  will  dotes  that  is  in- 
clineable  To  what  infectiously  it  selfe  affects.  Without lom« 
image  of  th1  affected  merit.  1612-15  HP.  HALL  CmtempL, 
,:u.  iii.  The  surest  way  is  to  keep  aloof  from  the  in- 
fectiously wicked.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra-.:  led  2)  60 
The  ditch.,  wlii 
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Iilfe'CtiousJiess.  [f.  ns  prcc.  +  -NESS.]  The 
(jnalir  infectious. 

.  '6>9  W-  A   i  Thm.  (1630)  113  Si 

ence    or    lepi 

l685    !'•  :r    iii.    80    Sometimes    th. 

i  very  notably  abat  ' 

.;ne.      1748  II 
Man    i.  iv.  48u 

•Mially   infectious  tin. 
kinds  of  i;,  •  upon. 

Infective  a.     [ad.  I..  /«.• 

(in  cl.L.  in  neut.  pi.  inftctiva  dyes:  :   see  1-'. 
and  -i\  i  The 

word  seems  to  have-  ;  use  c  1  700,  but  has 

recently  been  revived  in  medical  use.] 

1  1.  Having  the  reality  of  affecting  injnrir 
tainting.     Const,  of.    Obs.  rare. 

1398  TREMSA  /iarlli.  f>f  /'.  A',  xvn.  Ixxv.  (Toll. 

;e  greuid  with  colde  eyer,  with  hayle,  with  layne, 
with  euel  dewe  and  in!  •  r  .  .  irtjfrtrt'o}.    c  14*0 

1'ailaJ.  on  Hits!:  ix.  14  Al  other  donge  is  infectif  of  wj  nv 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  infecting  \vitli  < 
or  of  spreading  disease  by  infection;  infet' 

1398  TREVISA  Bnrtl,.  Dt  P.  K.  xviii.  K»|i).  (Add.  MS. 
279441  ]f.2qi/i  His[alion's]breJ>stynkeband  isinfccliue,  and 
in(ectc|>  :  B  is  dedliche  and  vene- 

mous.    c  1485  Digly  Mjst.  iv.  368  To  wash  away  corrupcion 
of  wondes  infectyfe.     1502  AIKYXSOX  tr.  Dthnit 
xlv.  233  Truly  vayne  glory  is  an  infectyue  pestyN 
LD.  BHKV  1.  ccxxxix.  347    They  bare  with  full 

great  trouble  the  heate,  and  the  infectyue  ayre  of  the  coun- 
trey  of  Spaygne.  1562  TURNER  Jlaths  23,  If  he  be  sieke  in 
a  smiuing  or  infective  disease.  1583  BABIN-CTOS  Corn- 
tnandtri.  iii,  (16117)  27  Some  pestilent  thing  of  an  infeclive 
operation.  1616  SVRFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  J-'arnte  428  This 
Oyle  of  Oates  ..expelleth  out  of  the  bodie  all  manner  of 
vemmous  and  infectiue  humouis.  1867  Pall  Mali  <..  X  >. 
813.  1001/1  The  infective  power  of  the  poison.  1881  fratnre 
XXIV.  373/2  Prof.  Klebs.  .declared  the  infective  quality  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  microphyte.  1883  St.  Jniii'-s's 
Gas.  29  Nov.,  The  infective  matter  shown  to  exist  in  the 
blood  serum.  1895  PARKES  Health  30  The  prevention  of 
infective  diseases. 

3.  Producing  or  spreading  moral  infection. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Efist.  269  The  desire  of  vertue  .. 
though  it  be  excessive,  yet  is  it  not  noisome,  yet  is  it  not 
hurtin],  yet  is  it  not  infective,  1602  W.  BURTOS  Anat. 
llclial  i6t  Some  in  their  wanton  and  light  behaviour  are  .  . 
infective  to  the  weaker  Christians.  1627-77  r  f  LTHAM  Ke- 
Wrn  n.  l.\x.  ...).  1899  Eifaitm  .Mar.  ]£:•  Sin  is  not  only 
cumulative  but  infective. 

f  4.  l'rodncing  an  emotion,  feeling,  etc.  by  in- 
fection. Obs. 

a  1586  SinNKY  'J.),  True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an 
infective  power.  1626  BACON  Syl-.'a  g  945  Feare  and  Shame 
are  likewise  Infectiue  ;  for  wee  see  that  the  Starting  of  one 
will  make  another  ready  to  Start  :  And  when  one  Man  is 
out  of  Countenance  in  a  Company,  others  doe  likewise  Blush 
in  hisbehalfe.  ijo$FAKQVH.\R/Hc-0nstant  jv.  iv,  There,  there, 
behold  an  object  that's  infei.-ti\r  :  I  cannot  view  her,  but  1 
am  as  mad  as  she. 

Hence  Infe  ctiveness,  Infecti'vity,  Inequality 
of  being  infectious. 

1871  Daily  jV,  n  .r  16  Aug.,  Cholera  has  a  certain  peculiar 
infectiveness  of  its  own.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  373/3  The 
fatal  infectiveness  of  crude  tubercular  matter.  1882  G.  F. 
DOWDESWELL  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  67  There  is  ,.  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  the  infectivity  of  such  blood.  1897 
AllMt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  186  The  vims  may  be  carried  from 
a  small-pox  hospital  by  the  air  a  considerable  distance  with- 
out losing  its  infectivity. 

Infector  (.inle-ktw).  [a.  L.  inffctor,  agcnt-n. 
f.  iiifcfre  tp  INFECT.]  One  who  infects  ;  one  who 
causes  or  spreads  infection. 

1580  Godly  Admonition  in  LHurg.  Sir-.:  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker 
Soc.)  574  Infectors  to  others  by  their  evil  example.     1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Jmirn.  (1775)  I.  63  (tilarrfi  They  are  com- 
municated and  caught   so  instantaneously,  that    ] 
scarce  say  which  party  is  the  inf..ctor.     1868  W.  H 
PallMallG,  12  Dec.  5  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  general 
infection  with  .  .  inferiors  riding  and  running  all  over  the  land  I 

t  Infe'Ctory,  a.  0/>s.  [ad.  L.  in/ecu  v-i-us:  see 
pn-c.  and  -OBV.J  Having  the  property  of  dyeing. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ktnmi's  Disp.  283  Grain,  which  is 
vulgarly  called  Scarlet  dye,  or  infectory  grain. 

Infe'Ctress.    rare.    [t.  I.VFECTOR  :  see  -; 
A  female  infector. 

1860  Pi-si-Y  Mi':-  1'iofh.  301  How  Lachish  cam 
apostatise  and  to  IK  the  infectress  of  Jndah,  Scripture  does 


.rt.  Obs.    [f.  L.  d>, 
fcttii-s  (w-stem)  dyeing  +  -ors  ;  cf.  OF.  tufcfluetti 
\    (1381  in  Godef.).   Cf. 

i     =INFECT1' 

1495  Tr.-.;'ia't  Bart/i.  De  /'.  K.  win.  Ix\i.  i\\ 
The  brethe  of  a  lyon  stynkcth  : 

us.     1530  KASTI  i.i.  «•.  /'.-• 

ture  shall  expulse  those  infectuos  humours.     1567 

•  fSt  52  Venemous  and  infectuous  Plants. 

a  1626  I'.ACON  .Y,  ,  .-tc.  (1676)  243  The  nature  of 

the  sickness  of  our  men  was  not  infeclu.  ':        1747  (W.  Kfc. 

'fry  infectuous  Distemper. 

tlnfe-ctnre.   Obs.  rare-1,    [i. 
-URE.]     The  action  of  int<  ,-tion. 

igb  H.  GOTMD  OVZpf«M»  (1873  .-ofmy 

sadues  .it  length  I  coniecture,  Is  loue  with  his  macit 
breedes  this  infecture. 

Infecund  (infe-kond),  a.     [ad.  I. 
f.   in-  i  IN-"'    r/fna  Oj    cf.  K.  /'. 


INFECUNDATED. 

''i5'.h  C.).     Formerly  .  so  in  J.  .]     Not 

fecund,  prolific,  or  fruitful ;  barren,  unproductive. 

c  1420  Paltad.  o»  Huso,  i.  667  Tak  noon  [p! 
of  oon  yeer  ;  for,  infecoundc  Are  old.     1664  ! 

at  little  infecund  part  of  the  seed,    n  1770 
Card.  I.  Pot- 

and  gross.     1885  E.  F.  BYRRSE  Entangled  II.  n.  viii.  255 
fecund,  and  unpron: 

Iiife'cundated,  a.  [lx-;i.]   Unfertilized;  not 

impregnated. 
1864  la:-.-;/.  it/'Sfn:  N'o.  32.  138  The  infecundated  ovum. 

Infecuiidity   inf/ko-ndlti).     [ail.  1..  in 
<lilas:  see  IXFECTNP  and  -ITY.     Cf.  F.  inftcoinlit' 
,i4thc.).]    Unfruitfulness ;  barrenness.  ///.  an<l  fig. 

1605  WILLVT  Hcxapla  G.-n.  313  Shee  grieued  rather  at 
her  owne  infecunditie  or  barrennesse.  1774  GOLDSM  A',;.'. 
Hist.  II.  308  Diminish  tlie  mimber  of  the  other  by  in- 


-:ie..had  hitherto  disappointed  the  king's  most  . 
wish  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

(•  Infecrrndcvus, .     ots.  rare-1.    [(,  L.  /«- 

ftamd-iu  iNFEcrND  r  -ors.]   •  I.vFKorxu 

1661  GLANVILL  I'an.  Dcgm.  xix.  179  That  the  Arisl 
Physiology  _ cannot  boast  itself  the  proper  Author  of  any 
one    Invention  is  prxgnant  evidence   of  its  infecundous 
deficiency. 

Infeeble,  obs.  form  of  ENFEERLE  ->. 

Infeft  >fe-ft),  v.  Sc,  Law.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
infeft,  rarely  infefted.  [Sc.  form  of  ENFEOFF  ; 
the  final  /  appears  to  be  the  suffix  of  the  pa.  pplc., 
taken  as  belonging  to  the  stem.]  trans.  To  invent 
with  heritable  property ;  to  ENFEOFF. 

1462  in  Sir  W.  Eraser  Douglas  Bk.  116351  III.  91,  I  am 
infeft  heretabli  be  the  saide  erle  in  the  laundis  of  Corsri ' 
[etc.].  1498  —  Welvillfs  of  Me!-.' i lie  (1890)  III.  53  The 
said  John  Gowrlay,  elder,  sal  infeft  with  chartyrand  posses. 
sioune  al  and  haill  his  landis  of  Cargowre  to  the  said  Johne 
Gowrlay,  younger.  1520  Charters,  f,c., Peebles  (1872)  50  The 
said  Schir  Patrik  sail  indot  gyf  and  infeft  certane  landis.  in 
honor  of  God.  1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.,  Act  Alex.  II,  19 
And  gif  the  lands  are  halden  of  the  king  :  the  Schiref  s:ifl 
infeft  the  buyer  be  ane  precept,  quha  buyes  them,  a  1700 
Bard  Isiel  f,  Sir  Patrick  xliv.  in  Child  Ballads  vm.  cclvii. 
I!.  (1892)  422/1,  I  woud  infeft  your  son  this  day  In  third 
part  o  your  land.  1862  J.  R.  MACIIL-FF  Sunsets  Httr. 
Mount.  180.  1893  Diet.  Nat.  Bifg.  XXXIII.  76  On  his 
infefting  his  brother  William  in  the  lands  of  Cairnie. 

Hence  Infeft  i*.  rare.    =  next. 

1893  Diet.  -\at.  liiag.  XXXIII.  76  On  3  June  1566 
!W  received  a  new  infeft  of  the  earldom. 

Infe'ftnient.  .S<.  f.nw.  [f.  prec.  +  -M,:\T.] 
The  action  or  fact  of  infefting  j  'the  act  of  giving 
symbolical  possession  of  heritable  property,  the 
legal  evidence  of  which  is  an  instrument  of  sasine' 
(Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.} ;  KNFEOFFMENT. 

Inftftmcnt  in  security,  temporary infeftment of  acreditor, 
to  secure  payment  of  a  debt.  Infeftment  of  relief,  a  similar 
ity  to  relieve  a  cautioner  from  his  engagement.  !!• •!! 

1456  in  Sir  \V.  Fraser  Wemyss  ofWcmyss  (1888)  II.  74 
Twychyng  the  infeftments  of  the  said  landis.  1489  Sc.  Acts 
/«.  11',  c.  12  And  to  eschew  all  circumvenciouns  &  dis- 
satis^That  has  bene_done  to  the  Kingis  hienes  be  bringing 


Ref.  \Vks.  1846  I.  356  That  the  .same  [town]  may  be  guyded 
and  reulled  frelie,  as  it  was  befoir,  be  the  Baillies  and 
Counsale,  conforme  to  thair  infeftmentis  gevin  to  thaine 
be  the  ancient  and  maist  excellent  Kingis  of  this  realme. 
1617  in  W.  Mcllwraith  Guide  ,'.'  1875)  90  The 

said  burgh  is  now  erect,  made,  and  constitute  and  creat  in 
ane  free  burgh  of  barony  by  us  and  our  infeftment.     1832 
AUSTIN  Jurispr.  (1873)  '•  xiv.  392  The  woijl  infeftmenl, 
or  investiture,  Itroperly  applies  to  the  personal  title  com- 
pleted   by  the  sasine  :    but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
sasine  as  distinct  from  the  personal  title,  where,  as  it  sonu-- 
times  happens,  they  conflict.     1861  HELL  Diet.  La:, 
444  By  the  Infeftment  Act,  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  35,  1845,  infeft- 
ment may  _be  effectually  obtained  by  producing  to  the 
notary-public  the  warrants  of  sasine  and  relative  writs., 
and  by  expeding  and  recording  in  the  appropriate  r< 
an  instrument  of  sasine  [etc.].    1884  La-.u  Kef.  9  App.  Cases 
305  The   trustee's  infeftment    in    the  heritable  estai 
recorded  in  the  register  of  sasines  at  Gl.v 

Infelicific  inlflisi-l'ik  .  a.  Ethics,  [f.  L.  in- 
fclix,  infilici-  unhappy,  after  FKUCIFIO.]  Pro- 
ductive of  unhappiness. 

1874  SIDCWICK  ,)/«•//(.  Ethics  (1877)  371  note,  It  will  be 
convenient  to  use  the  terms  'felicific'  and  '  infelicific'  for 

productive  of  happiness '  and  the  reverse.  Ibid.  423  The 
breach  of  any  moral  rule  is  pro  tanto  infelicific  from  its 
injurious  effects  on  moral  habits  generally.  1890  M.  M  v. 
MILLAN  Promrtiot,  Happiness  i.  3  The  infelicific  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  them  from  the  know], 
our  better  for  i 

t  Infeli'cioUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ors  : 
cf.  FELicior.-i.]  Unhappy,  unfortunate,  unlucky. 

«597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnitlimeaii'i  !•>:  Cliiriirg.  'iv,  Those  are 
esteemed  mfeliciouse  and  vnfortunate.  1669  COKAINK  Orid 
136  Paid  we  not  that  duty  Toexo  .Miaous  end. 

Infelicitate    infni-sitvt;.  v.   /•„«.     [f.  ppi. 
stem  of  L.  infiKcitirt,  (.  infflidtas  INFELTOIT 
felicitate.]       trans.   To  make  unhappy. 

1654  COKAINE  Dianta  II.  161  The  Gods  be  praised,  that 
hereafter  my  life  ca-  .,  my. 

Infelicitous  (infm-sltas  ,  a.  [f.  IN-  a  +.  FKI.I- 
cirors  :  cf.  next.]  Unhappy,  unfortunate  ;  csp.  nut 
happily  suited  to  the  occasion  or  circumstances ; 
not  apt  or  appropriate :  the  opposite  uf  1 
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1835  I.   TAYLOR  Sfi>:  Despot,   ix.  3='    i  deny 

with  indignation  the  allegation  of  iheir  infelicitous  position. 
1857 -;  LVI.  600  He. .conceived  the  infeli 

idea  of  making  an  abridged  translation.     1876  GEO.  1 

/Vr.  xxxvi.  79  The  infelicitous  wife  who  had  produced 
nothing  but  daughters.     1884  Spectator  4  Oct.  1290  i    Hi 
illustration  ..  is  singularly  infelicitous. 
Hence  Infeli  citonsly  aJv.,  unhappily,  inaptly. 
a  1834  COLERIDGE  Church  fr  State  (1839)  192"  The  second 
power,  .commonly  but  most  infelicitously  called  irritability. 
1841  H.  F.  CIIOKLF.Y  J/i,..  ,  1844)  III.  251  [Ii| 

dramatised  the  solemn  text  not  infelicitously. 

Infelicity  inf/li-sitiX  [ad.  L.  f/i/r.'i.-i/iis.  (. 
infflix  unhappy  :  cf.  obs.  F.  infilititt  (\  jth  c.).] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unhappy  or  unfortunate ;  an 
unhappy  condition  or  state  of  affairs  ;  unhappi- 
ness, misery ;  bad  fortune,  ill  luck,  misfortune. 

1382  WYCI.IF  2  .!/,(( f.  viii.  35  Nychanore  . .  cam  to  An- 
tioche,  hauynge  hei}ist  infelicitee  \gh>ss  or  most  wretchid- 
nesse],  of  the  deeth  of  his  oost.  ("1430  tr.  De  lmi:,< 
ni.  xxiii.  92,  J  morne  and  bere  myn  infelicite  wib  sorowe. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  350  For  so  is  your  power  depover- 
ished,  and  Lordes  and  great  men  brought  to  infelieiiee. 
1652-62  HEVLIN  Cosntogr.  To  Rdr.  r  Being,  by  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  my  Destiny,  or  the  infelicity  of  the  Times,  depme  ! 
of  mj-  Preferments.  17^9  JOHNSON  Raisclas  xxviii,  \v\\ 
surely  conclude  too  hastily  from  the  infelicity  of  111.. 
against  its  institution.  1825  LAMB  I'.lia  Ser.  n.  Barbate 
X ,  That  pure  infelicity  which  accompanies  some  people- 
in  their  walk  through  life. 

b.  A  particular  case  or  instance  of  bad  fortune ; 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  or  event ;  n  misfor- 
tune ;  a  cause  or  source  of  unhappiness. 

1577  FENTON  Gold.  Epist.  2  When  God  administereth  to 
vs  diseases,  sorowes,  deaths,  and  infelicities.  1651  HOBBF.S 
Gm>t.  $  Soc.  X.  §  16.  163  The  government  comes  to  be  ad- 
ministred  in  a  Democraticall  manner,  and  ..  thence  ;uUi 
those  infelicities  which  for  the  most  part  accompany  the 
Dominion  of  the  People.  1682  H.  MORE  Annat.  l.lanvilfs 
Lux  O.  189  It  is  the  infelicity  of  too  many,  that  they  are 
ignorant.  1732  XF.AL  Hist.  Pitrit.  I.  81  So  that  his  death 
was  not  an  Infelicity  to  the  Church.  1891  Spectator  j  Mar.. 
These  infelicities  of  travel  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  an,  1 
endured  with  cheerfulness. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  happily  suited  to  the 
occasion  or  circumstances;  unlucky  inaptness  (.r 
inappropriateness ;  with  //.  an  unhappily  inappro- 
priate expression  or  detail  of  style. 

1617  HALES  Gold.  Rcm.  (1673!  10  With  how  great  in 
felicity  or  incongruity  soever  it  be.  1659  HAMMOND  On  J's. 
cxx.  heading parapkr.,  A  complaint  of  the  infelicity  of  such 
companions.  1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Oxf.  in  I'ac.,  Pera<l- 
venture  the  Epiphany,  by  some  periodical  infelicity,  would. 


by  its  infelicities  of  style. 

Infelonious(inf/"lJu-ni3s),«.  nonce-™/.  [Ix-:;.] 
Not  felonious ;  not  of  the  natnre  of  felony. 

1876  CEO.  EUOT  Dan.  Der.  i.  iii,  The  thought  of  that 
infelonious  murder  [of  a  canary]  had  always  made  her 
wince. 

Infelt,  ///.  a.  [f.  LN  adv.  lib  +  FELT///,  n.] 
Felt  within ;  inwardly  felt  or  experienced. 

,11586  SIDNEY  Astr.  <y  Stella  Ixi,  Who  indeed  infelt  affec- 
tion beares.  1774  IVestm.  Mag.  II.  93  Dice  can  no  infelt 
bliss  impart.  1894  J-  R-  ILLIXGWORTH  rersonalily  viii. 
(1895)  194  Its  infeft  capacity  for  intercourse  with  God". 

Infeminine  ,infe-minin),  a.  rare.  [Ix-  "•.] 
Not  feminine ;  unwomanly. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  III.  30  There's  my  flat  confes- 
sion, and  highly  infeminine  it  is. 

t  Infe-nce,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  eu-.  [f.  IN-  i  or  a 
+  FENCE  -j.]  trans.  To  inclose  in,  or  as  in,  a 
fence;  to  fence  in.  Hence  t  Infe 'need///,  a. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  158  The  ijl  ad- 
ministration of  lustice  . .  threw  open  agayne  . .  this  ill  in- 
fensed  closure.  1652  BENLOWES  '1  heoph.  v.  xi.  Tomes  full 
of  mystick  characters  enfense  Those  seas  of  blisse  ! 

t  Infencibi'lity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  FE.N- 
CIBLE  +  -:TV.]  The  condition  of  not  being  '  fenci- 
ble  * ;  unfitness  for  defensive  military  service. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  252  Then  were  these 
\ery  same  men  whom  they  had  formerly  cast,  either  for 
malignancy  or  infencibility,  inrolled  in  their  troups. 

t  Infe'USe,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.,  in/emus  hos- 
tile, inimical.]  Hostile,  inimical. 

,;  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <$•  Man.  (1642)  470  The  Iewe> 
as  infense  to  the  Samaritans  as  they  to  them.  1680  CALDEK- 
WOOD  in  Hk-kes  Spir.  Popery  30  A  most  infense  Enemy  to 
the  Purity  of  Religion. 

t  Infe'nsive,  a.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  infens-u.. 
(see  prec.)  +  -IVE  ;  cf.  defensive,  offensive.]  =prec. 

1596  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Seal.  iv.  256  This  Kin,- 
was  verie  infensiue  to  the  Kegentis  and  G'mei;u>mi>. 

Infeodate,  -ation  :  see  INFEUDATK,  -ATION. 

Infeofaf,  -ment,  obs.  ff.  ENFE<H 

Infer  inf<rj\  v.  Also  6  infarre.enferre),  6-7 
inferre,  ;-S  inferr.  Inflected  inferred,  etc.  [ad. 
I.,  inferre  to  bear,  bring,  or  carry  in,  to  inflict,  make 
(war),  to  cause,  occasion,  to  introduce ;  in  n» 
to  infer:  f.  in-  I.v- -  +  ferre  to  bear.  Cf.  F. 
inji-rcr  to  allege,  show,  infer  (i6th  c.'.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  bring  on,  bring  about,  induce,  oc- 
casion, cause,  procure;  to  bring  upon  (a  person. 
etc.),  to  inflict ;  to  wage  (war)  upon.  Obs. 

,1540  DOORDK    J'lie  take  for  to  Lertie  C' iv  a.  Immoderat 


INFER. 

slepe..doth  induce  ai.J  infarre  [1542  —  Dyetary  viii.  (1870) 
245  infer]  breuyte  of  lyfe.  1543-4  .-i./  35  Hen.  /'///,  c.  12 
me  frenchc  kyng.  hathe  inferred  and  done  vnto  his 
maiestie  . .  iiuolle rable  di.-ple.isuri-«.  1566  PAINTER  I'al. 
J'leiis.  I.  H  ij  b,  Duii  nimon  accorde.  to  inferre 

i  the  Romaines.     1576  FLEMING  r'jnepi. 
160    If  any   wound    be    inferred    with    force   of  forreigne 
weapon.     1589  NASIIE  /)/.  oral  n  i'.  A  wicked 

ryther  meditates  the  iniuries  which  he  is  about  to 
inferre,  or  feares  some  reproch  to  be  inferred  by  others. 
1594  .SIIAKS.  AV.-A.  ///,  iv.  iv.  343  Inferre  faire  England* 
i  y  this  Alliance.  1596  SrnssER  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  31 
l-'aire  Serena  ;  \vho..tlt-d  fast  away,  afeard  Of  villany  to  be  to 
herinferd.  (640 Br.  REYNOLDS /'ouzmj iii.  16.  1697  I' 

.    I.   xxvi.  -1715)  178   He  who   wilfully  infer- 
I'.iin.i^e.  -i.all    refund    twice  as   much.      1754   EI.M 

.  Will  n.  xii.  123  If  absolute  Decrees  an 
\\ith  Man  -,  Liberty  as  a  moral  Agent.. it  is  not  on  rn 
of  any  Necessity  which  absolute  Decrees  infer. 
t  b.  To  confer,  bestow.  Obs. 

1571  CAMPION  Hist.  Irel.  (1633)  45  That  the  Metropoli 

18  interred  upon  meere  lay  persons  of  the  blood  royr-11. 
1589  NASMK  .  \n,it.  Absurd.  Epist.  p  iij,  What  ever  content 
felicitie  or  Fortune  may  enferre.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
i.  It.  363  That  this  honour  might  bee  inferred  on  some  one 
of  the  bloud  and  race  of  their  ancient  King. 

fC.  with  com  ft.   To   cause   to    be;    to   make, 
render.   Obs.  rare. 

1667  Mn. TON  /'.  /.  VII.  116  To  glorifie  the  Maker,  and 
inferr  Thee  also  happier. 

t  2.  To  bring  in,  introduce  (in  discourse  or  writ- 
ing); to  mention,  report,  relate,  tell;  to  bring 
forward  (as  an  argument,  etc.),  adduce,  allege. 
(,\\  ith  simple  o/>j.,  or  more  rarely  obj.  f/.)  0/>s. 

1526  SKBLTON  Magnyf.  61  Somewhat  I  could  enferre  Your 
consayte  to  debarre.  1584  R.  SCOT  Disced,  ll'itchcr.  xnt. 
vii.  (i  886)  245  The  Jasper  stone,  touching  which..  I  have  in- 
ferred Marbodeus  his  verses.  1593  SHAKS.  3  //<•«.  I '/,  n.  ii. 
44  Full  well  hath  Clifford  plaid  the  Orator,  Inferring  argu- 
ments of  mighty  force.  1607  Vre-.i'ilfs  A  rraigmn.  in  Ha>  I. 
Misc.  (Main.)  Ill,  60  This  oath.. hauing  beene.  .read,  .he 
was  required  to  alleadge  or  inferre  against  any  part  thereof 
what  he  colde.  11668  DAVI.NANT  Play  House  Wks.  (1673) 
103  Towards  the  conclusion,  it  infers  the  Voyages  of  the 
English  thither,  and  the  amity  of  the  Nations  towards  them. 
1710  PKIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  iii.  152  note.  The  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Friuli . .  is  too  long  to  be  here  at  full  inferred. 

3.  To   bring  in  or  'draw'  as  a  conclusion;  spec. 
iniogic,  To  derivebyaprocessofreasoning, whether 
inductive  or  deductive,  from  something  known  or 
assumed ;    to  accept  from  evidence  or  premisses ; 
to  deduce,  conclude.     (With  simple  obj.  or  obj,  cl.) 

1529  MORE  Dytttogt  i.  Wks.  147,1  Wherupon  is  inferred 
cftsone  al  that  the  messenger  wold  haue  fled  fro  by  force. 
1568  in  H.  Campbell  Lo-.-e  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824)  18 
They  inferred  upon  a  letter  of  her  own  hand  that  there  was 
another  meane .  .devised  to  kill  the  king.  1584  FENNER  Def. 
Ministers  (1587)  3  Because  the  strength  of  a  consequence 
doeth  hange.  .vppon.  -the  necessitie  of  the  illation,  let  vs 
marke  what  hee  inferreth.  1624  SANDERSON  Ttiih't  Semi. 
(16321  468  We  should  from  the  premisses  inferre  something 
for  our  farther  use.  1717  PRIOR  Alma  III.  312  What  I  never 
meant  Don't  you  infer.  I^SWARBURTON  Div.  Legat.  II.  225 
From  this  State  of  Antiquity  I  would  inferr  these  twoThings. 
1843  MILL  Z<#7i-(i856)Introd.  §  4  The  truths  known  by  in- 
tuition are  the  original  premises  from  which  all  others  are 
inferred.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  vi.  423  Cnut 
hastily  inferred  that  they  had  deserted.  1871  B.  STEWART 
Heat§  i?  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  wehave  said  that[etc.l. 
b.  absol.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference ;  to 
reason  from  one  thing  to  another. 

1577  VAUTROVILLIER  Luther  onEp.  Gal.  155  Reason  hear- 
ing this,  by  and  by  doth  thus  inferre  :  Then  God  gaue  the 
lawe  in  vaine.  1634  MILTON  Camus  408  I  do  not,  Brother, 
Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  Sister's  state  Secure.  1769  BURKE 
Late  St.  Nation  76  These  reasonings,  which  infer  from 
the  many  restraints  under  which  we  have  already  laid 
America,  to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  still  more.. are  con- 
clusive, .as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
practice.  1828  WHATELY  Rliet.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  242/1 
To  infer  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  office  of  the  Philo- 
sopher ; — to  prt>ve,  of  the  Advocate.  1876  JEVONS  Logic 
/'rim.  12  When  we  thus  learn  one  fact  from  other  facts,  we 
infer  or  reason,  and  we  do  this  in  the  mind. 

4.  To  lead  to  (something)  as  a  conclusion  ;    to 
involve  as  a  consequence ;  to  imply.    (Said  of  a  fact 
or  statement ;  sometimes,  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  statement.) 

c  1530  MORE  Aimi'.  Frith  Wks.  840/2  The  fyrste  parte  is 
not  the  proofe  of  the  second,  but  rather  contrary  wyse,  the 
seconde  inferreth  well  ye  fyrst.  1581  MULCASTER  Positions 
xliii.  1887  277  Socrates  findes  a  good  scholer  which  in  natural! 
relation  inferreth  a  good  maister.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al 
Mondo  (1636)  no  Solomon  saying  that  the  day  of  death  was 
better  than  the  day  of  birth,  inferred  that  there  was  a  fain- 
way  of  doing  well.  1667  MILTON  P.  /..vm.  91  Consid'  -i- 
first,  that  Great  or  I'right  inferrs  not  Excellence.  1736 
Anal.  i.  vii.  Wks.  1874  I.  134  These  assertions 
..would  infer  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  have  been 
better.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vi.  583  Yet,  what 
proposition  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Council 
infer?  1884  Academy  10  May  327  Socrates  argued  t! 
statue  inferred  the  existence  of  a  sculptor. 

1 5.  To  carry  to  the  grave,  to  bury  (  =  L.  inferre). 
0/>s.  rare.  (But  pcrh.  the  word  is  interred.) 

'  '555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  yill  (Camden)  200  Her 
dead  corp-e  was  carried  to  Peterborough  and  there  inferred. 

t6.  To  carry  in,  insert ;  to  figure  as  inserted  or 
projecting  into.  Obs.  rare. 

1572  BOSSEW  ELL  A rmerie  n.  27  Engrayled.  .because  two 
colors,  or  any  meltal  or  colour,  be  gradately  inferred  one 
into  the  other,  that  no  partition,  but  onely  the  Purdue,  maie 
be  scene  betwene  them. 

Infer  :  see  INFARE  so. 


INFERABLE. 

Inferable,  -ible  (infa-rab'l,  i'nferib'l),  a. 
See  also  INFKKRIRLE.  [f.  INFER  v.,  on  the  pattern  ! 
of  preferable,  referable,  from  the  corresp.  Fr.  words ;  '•• 
but  there  is  no  F.  inferable ;  L.  analogy  would  re- 
quire inferible ;  both  L.  and  Fr.  analogy,  with  the 
example  of  preferable,  referable,  transferable,  re- 
quire the  stress  to  be  on  the  first  syllable;  the 
pronunciation  in&rab'l,  which  is  that  of  most 
dictionaries,  would  require  the  spelling  inferrable : 
see  INFERRIBLE.]  That  may  be  inferred  or  drawn 
as  a  conclusion  ;  deducible. 

'7S5  JOHNSON,  Inferible  [citing  SIR  T.  BROWNE  who  lias 
INFERRIBLE].  1791  BURKE  Apf.  H'liigs  Wks.  VI.  129  That 
an  Argument  is  inferable  from  these  premises.  1807  G. 
CHALMERS  CnU'do'iia  I.  ir.  ii.  251  The  fact  is  inferible,  from 
. .  the  informations  of  Ptolemy.  1811  SHELLEY  Let.  to 
Godwin  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1886)  I.  v.  218,  I  see  no  reason 
hence  inferable  which  should  alter  my  wishes.  1860  H. 
SPENCER  Phys.  Laughter  Ess.  1891  II.  463  The  fact,  alike 
inferable  a  priori  and  illustrated  in  experience.  1875 
WHITNEV  Life  Lang,  xiv.  290  The  inferable  beginnings  of 
human  language-making. 

Inferd,  obs. :  see  FERD  sb^ 

fin  fere,  in  fer,  adv.phr.,  in  company:  see 
FERE  rf.2  a. 

Inference  (rnferens).  [ad.  med.L.  infcrentia 
(Abelard  Onvr.  ined.  ed.  Cousin,  325,  328)  (cf. 
It.  inferenza  'an  inference,  an  implying ',  Florio 
161 1),  f.  inferent-em,  pr.  pple.  fAinferre  to  INFER  : 
used  instead  of  cl.L.  illatio.~\ 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  inferring;  the  drawing 
of  a  conclusion  from  known  or  assumed  facts  or 
statements ;  esp.  in  Logic,  the  forming  of  a  con- 
clusion from  data  or  premisses,  either  by  inductive 
or  deductive  methods  ;  reasoning  from  something 
known  or  assumed  to  something  else  which  follows 
from  it;  =  ILLATION.  Also  (with//.),  a  particular 
act  of  inferring  ;  the  logical  form  in  which  this  is 
expressed. 

In  English,  the  word  appears  first  in  the  general  sense, 
not  as  a  term  of  formal  Logic.  In  Logical  treatises,  it  is 
found  first  applied  to  the  deductive  process  of  the  syllogism, 
and  its  conclusion  (mediate  inference'] ',  its  application  to 
the  inferring  of  a  conclusion  from  a  single  proposition  by 
conversion,  opposition,  nermutation,  or  the  like  {immediate 
inference},  and  its  use  in  the  logic  of  induction  (inductive 
inference}  appear  later,  and  are  not  accepted  by  all  logicians. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  restrict  the  term  to  induction, 
and  deny  that  either  a  syllogism  or  an  immediate  inference 
can  properly  be  called  an  inference. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  m.  xi.  §  10  These  are  but  weake 
and  feeble  disputes  for  the  inference  of  that  Conclusion 
which  is  intended.  1605  Loud.  Prodigal  in.  ii,  'Tis  merely 
unsound  unprofitable  idle  inference.  1643  MILTON  Divorce 
n.  ix, '  Therefore  shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife '.  .which  we 
see  is  no  absolute  command,  but  with  an  inference,  Therefore. 
1736  BUTLER  A  nalogy  l\.  vi.  308  Religion  is . .  a  matter  of  de- 
duction and  inference.  1803  LD.  ELDONin  Vesey's Rep.  VIII. 
436  That  is  too  thin  an  evidence  of  intention  to  afford  much 
inference.  1827  WHATELV  Logic  iv,  The  Province  of  Reason- 
ing, iii.  (heading},  Of  Inference  and  Proof.  1837-8  SIR 
W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xv.  (1860)  L  279  Inference  or  illation, 
indicates  the  carrying  out  into  the  last  proposition  what 
was  virtually  contained  in  the  antecedent  judgements.  Ibid. 
II.  App.  255  There  are  various  Immediate  Inferences  of  one 
proposition  from  another.  .The  first  of  these  is  Conversion. 
1843  MILL  Logic  n.  i.  §  3  Cases  of  inference  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  those  in  which  we  set  out  fromknown 
truths,  to  arrive  at  others  really  distinct  from  them.  Ibid. 
iv.  i.  §  2  In  almost  every  act  of  o_ur  perceiving  faculties, 
observation  and  inference  are  intimately  blended.  1864 
BOWEN  Logic  vi.  148  Inference  or  Reasoning  is  that  act  of 
Pure  Thought  whereby  one  Judgment  is  derived  from 
another,  or  from  two  others.  1866  FOWLER  Deduct.  Logic 


deductive  inference  contain  only  a  single  premiss,  it  is  im- 
mediate ;  if  it  contain  two  premisses,  and  the  conclusion  be 
drawn  from  these  jointly,  it  is  mediate,  and  is  called  a  syllo- 
gism. 1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  e  This  . .  is  not  a 
matter  of  inference.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred,  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  data  or  premisses. 

1611  BACON  Ess.,  Judicature  (Arb.)  452  ludges  must 
beware  of  hard  constructions  and  strained  inferences. 
1691  SOUTH  12  Sena.  (1607)  I.  479,  I  shall  draw  some  use- 
full  Inferences,  by  way  of  Application,  from  the  Premises. 
1724  WATTS  Logic  Introd.  Wks.  1813  VII.  315  These  in- 
ferences, or  conclusions,  are  the  effects  of  reasoning,  and 
the  three  propositions,  taken  all  altogether,  are  called  syllo- 
gism or  argument.  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log.  vi.  I  i. 
128  When  a  child  first  draws  an  inference,  or  perceives  the 
force  of  an  inference  drawn  by  another,  we  may  call  this  the 
birth  of  reason.  1828  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Hattam  (1851)  I.  55 
When  it  wishes  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  inference  from  an 
admitted  proposition.  1843  MILL  Logic  Introd.  §  5  To  draw 
inferences  has  been  said  to  be  the  great  business  of  life. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  69  The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  wheel  was  just  beginning  to  be  known. 

1 3.  That  which  a  thing  leads  to  or  brings  in  its 
train.  Obs.  rare. 

1673  Lady's  Calling  i.  i.  §  16  This  is  evident  enough  if  we 
look  only  on  the  meer  surface  of  the  crime  [Drunkenness] ; 
but  if  we  dive  farther  into  its  inferences  and  adherencies, 
the  affirmation  is  yet  more  irrefragable. 

I-nferencer.  nonce-wJ.  [f.  prec. +-ER'.]  One 
who  draws  an  inference. 

1738  MRS.  DELANY  £i/<M-  CVw.dS6i)  II.  13  The  character 
you  give  me  of  the  Inferencer  has  raised  my  esteem  of  him. 

VOL.  V. 
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Inferential  'infcre-njal),  a.  [f.  med.I..  in- 
ffreiitia  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inference; 
involving  or  depending  on  inference  ;  of  the  nature 
of  inference. 

1657  GAL-LE  Safient.  Justif.  16  But  was  this  inferential 
motive  heedlesly  oscaijed  ?  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rrr. 
•L  323  The  speculations  of  hypothetical  and  inferential 
reasoning.  1813-21  HKNIHAM  Ontol.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  105 
An  inferential  entity,  is  an  entity  which,  in  these 
least,  is  not  made  known  to  human  beings  in  general,  by  the 


testimony  of  sense,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  the  per- 


Hence  (nonfe--i'ils.)  Infere  ntlalism,  a  theory 
involving  or  depending  on  (mere)  inference  ^as 
distinguished  from  direct  observation  or  conclusive 
demonstration) ;  Infere  •ntiallst,  an  advocate  of 
such  a  theory. 

1874  M'Cosii  Scot,  rhilos.  xliy.  (1875)  334  Brov 
trine  can  scarcely  be  called  idealism.    It  might  more  appro- 
priately be  called  inferentialism.     1891  A  thtasmn  8  Aug. 
196/3  That  the  inferentialists  will  give  up  the  contest,  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

Inferentially  (infere-nJaH),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  inferential  manner ;  in  the  way  of, 
or  by  means  of,  inference.  Sometimes  qualifying 
the  whole  clause  or  statement :  =  as  an  inference, 
as  may  be  inferred. 

1691  BEVERLEY  Thousand  Yrs.  Kingd.  23  From  whence 
He  Inferentially  Goes  on  upon  the  Supposition  (etc.).  1852 
WASHN.  WILKS Hist.  Half  Cent.  337  Inferentially,  had  the 
natural  rate  of  increase  been  followed,  the  population  would 
have  been  two  millions  more  than  at  present.  1884  filancli. 
Exam.  2  Dec.  5/2  That  women  had  no  souls,  and  inferen- 
tially  no  brains.  1895  F,  HALL  Tivo  Trifles  9,  laminferen- 
tially  assigned  an  equality  with  the  poor  creature. 

tlnfe-rial,  a.  Obs.  [cf.  OF.  inferial  low- 
lying,  in  low  position  (applied  to  hell),  prob.  repr. 
a  med.L.  *inferialis,  f.  L.  inferus  low,  or  infcrius 
adv.  lower.  (L.  had  inferialis  funeral,  f.  inferiie 
sacrifices  in  honour  of  the  dead,  f.  inferl  those  of 
the  infernal  regions,  the  dead ;  whence  sense  2.)] 

1.  Low  in  position,  low-lying ;    situated  below, 
lower,  nether;   =  INFERIOR  A.   I  ;  spec,  belonging 
to  this  lower  world,  mundane,  sublunary. 

1432-50  li.Higdtn  (Rolls)  1. 151  After  that  is  Cilicia.  .The 
nowoleste  cite  off  theyme  alle  was  Tharsis,  more  inferialle 
towarde  the  see.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxn.  (1845)  104 
And  the  second  day  . .  The  waters  above  he  did  devide 
aryght,  From  the  erthely  waters  which  are  inferiall.  1519 
Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  9  Men.  .Disputing  of 
high  creatures  celestial . .  And  know  not  these  visible  things 
inferial.  1542  BooRnE  Dyetary  x.  (1870)  253  Strayne  the 
vpper  parte  . .  and  cast  the  inferyall  parte  awaye. 
b.  Of  planets  :  =  INFERIOR  A.  j  a. 

a  1545  BOORDE  Pronost.  Prol.  in  Introd.  Knoivl.  (1870) 
Forewords  25  The  son.  .illumynatynge  as  wel  the  interval 
planetes  as  y»  superyal  planetes. 

2.  (See  quot.)  rare—". 

1656  HI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Inferial,  belonging  to  Funeral 
Obsequies.  1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Inferior  (inflo-risi),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  -oure, 
6-8  -our.  fa.  L.  inferior  lower,  comp.  of  itifems 
low.  Cf.  F.  infirieur,  i6th  c.  in  Littre  (also  rare 
inferiors,  I5th  c.).  (The  16-171(1  c.  spelling  in- 
feriour  followed  words  from  AF.  -our,  F.  -cur.}] 
Lower :  opposed  in  all  senses  to  superior,  and  often 
antithetical  to  it  in  designating  pairs  of  things,  as 
'superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law'. 
A.  adj. 

1.  Lower  in  position ;  situated  below,  or  farther 
down   than,  something   else ;    nether ;    subjacent. 
(Now  chiefly  in  technical  nse ;  see  also  senses  3-8.) 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  255  The  inferior  Germany, 
towarde  the  weste,  is  abowte  the  floode  callede  Renus.  1517 
Domesday  Inclos.  I.  257  A  messuage  in  Tynton  inferior 
belongyng  to  John  Richerdson.  1563  T.  GAI.E  Enchirid. 
13  a  (Stanf.),  The  inferior  ventricle  receyuing  the  liuer, 
stomacke,  splene,  kidneyes.  a  1631  DONNE  F-pi^r.  (1652)98 
Here  the  swoln  sea  views  the  inferiour  ground.  1751  FAL- 
CONER To  Pr.  of  Wales  59  The  soul  ..  sails  incumbent  on 
inferior  night.  1812  SIR  H.  DAVY  Chcm.  Philos.  97  The 
heated  elastic  matter  must  remain  longer  in  contact  with 
the  inferior  than  with  the  superior  portion.  1830  LVELL 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  297  The  result  would  be  the  same  if,  the 
swiftness  being  equal,  the  inferior  current  had  only  a  fourth 
of  the  volume  of  the  superior.  1862  DANA  Man.  Geology  v. 
576  The  old  Glacial  drift  . .  being  observed  in  several  places 
as  an  inferior  deposit. 

b.  Const,  to  (that  which  is  higher),  rare. 

1571  DIOGES  Pantom.  I.  xvii.  F.  iij  b,  So  that  the  vent  or 
end.  .be  inferior  to  the  Fountaine  whence  it  is  deriued. 

2.  Lower  in   the  stream  of  time ;    later.      (Cf. 
DESCEND  v.  5,  DOWN  adv.  15.) 

1641  rind.  Smectymnuns  vii.  90  The  Hishops  of  inferior 
times.  1894  Daily  Neva  20  Dec.  6/2  The  year  which  has 
been  chosen  as  the  inferior  limit. 

3.  Lower  in  degree,  rank,  importance,  quality, 
amount,  or  other  respect ;  of  less  value  or  consi- 
deration ;  lesser ;  subordinate. 

1531  ELYOT  Cm'.  I.  i.   In  hym  [man]  shulde  be  no  lasse 
prouidence  of  god  declared  than  in  the  inferiour  creatures. 
-  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ran*.  /l-'i4'  b.Tlie  chief  of  hi 

. .  beside  merchauntes,  and  other  inferior  persones.  1606 
G.  W[OODCOCKE]  Ir.  /list.  I-.'Stine  38  The  basest  of  their 
retinue,  ami  the  inferrior  of  their  frirmls.  1607  NORIJEN 


INFERIOR. 

.V«rr;.  Dial.  A  vj,  Revenm-n.  .l.rought  in  ..  by  the  labours  of 
inferiour  tenants.    1613  I'l  KCHAS  filfrimag, 

people  worship  i  i  in  »n  in- 

•  •    l  • 

'  ourts.     1756  '< 

1.       II       'II: 

nature.     1878  STKWAR  i 

lo  obtain  at  least  an  n;f  .e  ether. 

b.  With  to  (t»«/o);   =  lower  than,  less  than, 
not  so  good  or  great  as  ;  unequal  to. 

1535  COVF.RDAI.E  "Jak  xiii.  ,  Nether  am  I  inferior  vnto 
you.  1535  JOVK  Afol.  I'inJaU-  lArb.)  . 

"I  «"?  vy°      em  lx>lh  '"  '""'iR.  iugement,  and  vertew 

1638  SIR  1.   HFRBKRT  Trar:  led.  :>!  ,.  not  i,,. 

feriour  to  a  Cannon.     1706  H.  MAIT.K  //,,.- 

Afot.  I.  8  It  had  been  nothing  inferiour  to  them  in  beauty 

and  profit.     1768  ,    j  f^ 

myself  inferiour   to  the  task.     1841 

8  48.  180  How  inferior  is  it  (the  Koran]  to  any  preceptive  or 

prophetic  portion  of  even  the  HeLi, 

fc.   \Vithotherconstructions.   OiV 
.  «S3?  TOSSTALI.  Scrm.  Palm  .SV/irf.  1,823)  7  He  was  ma.!e 
inferiour  vnder  angels.    1553  Er-KN  Trial.  :. 
15  The  Elephant  is  a  beast  . .  little  inferiour  from  humaine 
sense. 

4.  In  a  positive  or  absolute  sense  (admitting  com- 
parison with  more  and  most) :  Of  low  degree,  rank, 
etc. ;  in  mod.  use  esp.  in  reference  to  quality  :  Of 
no  great  value  or  excellence ;  comparatively  bad, 
poor,  mean. 

(In  early  instances,  more  inferior  may  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  double  comparative=/«/?r/0r.) 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  I.  i,  Begynnyng  at  the  moste  inferior  or 


Law]  provides  for  the  Security  and  Happniess  of  every 
Individual,  tho'  never  so  inferior,  a  1745  S;\  MT  (Seager), 
The  black  A  more  inferiour  station  seeks,  Leaving  the  fiery' 
red  behind.  1806  SURR  ll'inffr  in  Land.  I.  265  The  hand 
. .  did  but  its  duty,  and  must  have  done  the  same  thing  . . 
for  the  most  inferior  of  his  fellow  creatures.  1868  J.  H. 
BLUNT  Kef.  Ch.  F.ng.  I.  413  Richard  Masters  . .  was  too 
inferior  a  man  to  deal  properly  with  such  an  outbreak. 
1878  GLADSTONE  Printer  Homer  14  The  country  with  which 
he  shows  so  inferior  an  acquaintance. 

b.  adverbially.  In  a  lower  position. 
1597  tr.   Guillemean's  Fr.  Ckirurg.  22,  2    It   is  situated 
more  inferior,  wher  all  the  fibers  of  the  Scrotum  doe  end. 

5.  Aslron.    a.  Applied  to  those  planets  (Venus 
and  Mercury)  whose  orbits  lie  within  that  of  the 
earth  (originally,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  astro- 
nomy, as  having  their  spheres  below  that  of  the 
sun),    b.  Inferior  conjunction  :  see  CONJUNCTION 
3.     c.  Inferior  meridian  :  that  part  of  the  celestial 
meridian  which  lies  lielow  the  pole ;  so  inferior 
passage  (of  the  meridian),  etc. 

1658  PHILLIPS  s.v.,  Inferiour  Planets  are  those  which  are 
placed  below  the  Globe  of  the  Sun.  1787  BONNVCASTLE 
Astron.  ii.  26  The  two  first,  because  they  move  within  the 
earth's  orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets.  1833  HERSCHEL 
Astron.  viii.  253  The  inferior  conjunction  will  happen  when 
. .  the  planet  has  reached  a  point  between  the  sun  and 
earth.  1834  MRS.  SOMERVILLE  Connc.v.  1'hys.  Sc.  xiii.  11849) 
105  Once  under  the  superior  and  once  under  the  inferior 
meridian.  1854  MOSELEY  Astron.  x.  led.  4147  Let  the  alti- 
tude of  the  star  be  observed  ..  at  the  time  of  iLs  inferior 
passage. 

6.  Bot.  Growing  below  some  other  part  or  organ ; 
said  of  the  calyx  when  growing  below  or  free  from 
the  (superior)  ovary,  and  of  the  ovary  when  ad- 
herent to  the  sides  of  the  (superior)  calyx  so  as  to 
be  below  the  lobes  of  it. 

[1765  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  Gloss.,  Infentsflos,  Flowers  whose 
Receptacle  are  situated  below  the  Germen.j  1785  MARIYX 
Ronss,;in's  />W.  v.  55  The  greater  number  of  plants  . .  have 
the  germ  inclosed  within  the  flower ;  these  are  called  in- 
ferior flowers  as  inclosing  or  being  below  the  germ.  1830 
LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Hot.  Introd.  25  The  difference  between 
a  superior  and  inferior  calyx  consists  only  in  the  cohesion 
of  that  organ  with  the  ovarium  in  the  one  case,  and  its 
separation  from  it  in  another.  1857  HENFREY  Bot.  i  285 
The  Bacca,  or  true  berry,  differs  from  the  naculanivnt  only 
in  being  inferior,  so  that  it  is  crowned  by  the  withered  teeth 
of  the  calyx.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  4162  An  in- 
ferior  ovary  is  one  with  adnate  or  superior  calyx. 

7.  Atiat.  and  Zool.    Applied  to  parts  or  organs 
situated  below  others  of  the  same  kind   (distin- 
guished as  superior),  or  below  the  usual  or  normal 
position. 

[1563:  see  i.]     i8»6  KIRBY  &  Sr.  E'.  ;  Eyes. . 

Inferior  . .  When  they  are  placed  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head.    Ibid.  336  Wings..  Inf<  ii 
so  denominated  if  the  anterior  win. 
placed  upon  them.     1840  I  .  WlUOH  .I'M 
39  The  Inferior  Maxillary  Hone.—  !  is   tin- 

arch  of  bone  which  contains  the  inferior  teeth.     / 
The  inferior  Vena  Cava  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
common  iliac  veins.    1878  FOSTER  Pays.  in.  i.  392  The  latter 
degenerate  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  below  upwards 
to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  above. 

8.  I'rinting.  Applied  to  small  k-lteis  or  figures 
cast  or  made  to  range  at  the  bottom  of  the  ordinary 
letters,  in  a  line  of  type,  as  in  H,.  ' 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  I  'ocab.,  Inferior  Let: 
whii  h  are  cast  on  the  lower  pan  of  the  body,  e.g.  B ,.  \  0  u~ 
'  superior  '  letters — • 

B.  sl>. 

1.  A  person  ta  rank,  or  in 

some  respect  specified  or  implied) ;  one  who  ranks 
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INFERIORITY. 

below  another ;  one  of  less  consideration,  attain- 
ments, etc.  ;  a  subordinate.  .Commonly  with  pos- 
sessive pronoun;  cf.  BETTER  A.  7.) 

,«,!  \rKVNSGS  tr.  De  Imitatiotte  HI.  xxiv.  117  He  may 
mt  very  worthely  exalte  hym  sclfe  aboue  other  n. 
p^nde  his  infers  oure  or  the  poore.  <riS3o  L.  Cox  Rlut. 
»)  46  Superyours  whiche  haue  power  to  make  lawes  to 
the  infcriouVs.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  4, 
I  have  not  slioun  mi  self  so  surli  towards  mi  inferior-.  1613 
IVRCiiAS  Pilgrimage  (.614!  524  The  Governours  have  abso- 
lute rule  over  their  inferiours.  1754  SHERLOCK  Dae.  (1750) 
I  xiii  144  Love  towards  Inferiors  is  Courtesy  and  Condes- 
cend 1876  MOZLEY  I'nir.  Stria.  ix.(iS77)  194  He  finds 
out  how  much  harder  it  is  to  be  fair  to  an  equal  than  ever 
so  generous  to  an  inferior. 

2.  A  thing  inferior  to  another  ;  something  of  less 
amount,  subordinate  importance,  etc.;  falso  for- 
merly (in  //.),  things  of  this  lower  world,  sublunary 
affairs  or  events  (cf.  IXFERIAL  i). 

1580  PCTTESHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  II.  xiv.  [xv.]  (Arb.i  137  All 
aboue  the  number  of  three  are  but  compounded  of  their  in- 
feriours 1591  SYLVESTER  Da  Bartas  i.  iv.  461  And  such 
is  he  that  doth  affirm  the  Stars  To  have  no  force  on  these 
inferiors.  »6$8  tr.  Porta's  .\'at.  Mafic  i.  viii.  13  Whoso- 
ever is  rightly  seen  in  all  these  things,  he  will  ascribe  all 
these  inferiours  to  the  stars  as  their  causes.  1871  M. 
COLLINS  Mr,/.  ,v  Merck.  I.  viii.  247  The. .  Manor,  .had  been 
the  manorial  inferior  of  the  lords  of  Ashridge. 

3.  Printing,  An  inferior  letter :  see  A.  8. 

1884  SOUTHWARD  Pract.  FrintingipA.  2)  17  The  distinction 
between  ordinary  letters  and  superiors  or  inferiors  is  found 
in  the  unusually  large  white  space  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
them  respectively. 

Inferiority  (infi»riIP-riti).  [f.  L.  type  *in- 
ferioritas  (see  INFERIOR  and  -ITY),  prob.  in  med. 
L.,  cf.  Sp.  inferioridad  (Minsheu,  1599%  It.  in- 
ferioriti  (Florio,  1611),  F.  inferiority  (Oudin, 
1642).]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inferior ; 
lower  position  or  state  : 

a.  in  degree,  rank,  quality,  amount,  etc. 
iSooMiNSHEu5>.  Diet.,  Inferioridad^  inferioritie,  the  lower 

part.  1611  FLORIO,  tnfcriorita,  inferioritie,  a  lower  state. 
1641  BP.  HAI.L  Def.  Hnmb.  Remonstr.  124  A  superiority  and 
inferiority  bet weene Officers  ofdifferent  kindes,  willnot  prove 
a  superiority  and  inferiority  betweene  Officers  of  the  same 
kinde.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  149  T  10,  I  may  feel  the 
stings  of  inferiority.  1830  LYELL  Princ.Geol.  I.  no  The 
inferiority  of  heat  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones  south  of 
the  line.  1836  MACAI-LAY  Biog.  (i867)69[Goldsmith]was  pain- 
fully sensible  of  his  inferiority  in  conversation.  1886  RUSKIN 
Prxterita  I.  xi.  345  With  these  farther  inferiorities  to  Davie. 

b.  in  local  position,  rare. 

1833  LYELL  Prim.  C,eol.  III.  208  The  inferiority  of  the 
Blaye  limestone  to  the  Miocene  strata. 

Infe  riorize,  v.  rare.  [f.  INFERIOR  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  inferior.  (In  quot.  absol.) 

a  .834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  IV.  238,  I  would  avoid 
the  inferiorizing  consequences  by  a  stricter  rendering  of  the 

«t  fiij  o  IlaTtjp. 

Inferiorly  (infT«-ri3jli),  adv.  [f.  INFERIOR  a. 
+  -LY  *.]  In  an  inferior  position  or  degree. 

1.  In  a  lower  position ;   further  down ;    below, 
beneath  ;  on  the  lower  part  or  side. 

1556  J.  HEVWOOD  Spicier  £  F.  Ixxxviii.  no  Spiders  are 
plaste  a  boue  superiorlie,  And  flies  beneth  them  plaste  in- 
feriorlie.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau' s  Fr.  Chirurg.  16  b/2 
A  little  stone-drawer,  superiorly  hollowe  . .  and  inferiorlye 
like  vnto  a  hoocke.  1841  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  664 
Inferiorly,  each  plate  of  whalebone  is  terminated  by  a  broad 
fringe  of  horny  fibres  resembling  hair.  1885  H.  O.  FORBES 
\aiur.  II  'antler.  369  Bordered  inferiorly  by  a  light  band. 

2.  In  a  lower  degree,  subordinately ;    to  a  less 
extent ;  with  a  low  degree  of  excellence,  compara- 
tively badly,  poorly. 

1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  x.  (1628)  320  More  inferiorly 
it  is  a  deputy  or  officer  vnder  some  noble  man.  1838  JOHN 
MARTIN  Rem.,  Ess.  iv.  316  Born  partly,  or,  if  you  will,  say 
chiefly,  by  God,  but  partly  also,  however  inferiorly,  by 
man.  1873  HROWNING  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  IV.  762  Artist-pre- 
ference For  work  complete,  inferiorly  proposed,  To  incom- 
pleiion,  though  it  aim  aright. 

t  Infe'riorness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  inferior ;  inferiority. 

1674  A.  G.  Quest.  Oath  A  lief.  To  Rdr.  2,  I  hop'd 
my  inferioumess  in  number  would  not  be  able  to  work  me 
any  great  prejudice.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Infe'rions,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  INFEHI-AL 
+  -uus.]  =  INFERIOR. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  i.  ii.  76  As  if  a  seruant 
should  ..  take  the  right  hand  of  him,  because  of  old  that 
\V;LS  the  inferious  place.      1642  Soveraiqnty  Kings  title-p.. 
This  was  spoken  Principally  and  Peculiarly  of  Kings,  and 
not  of  infenous  subjects. 

Inferme,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  INFIRM,  etc. 

t  InfeTment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INPEB  v.  + 
-MKNT]  The  action  of  inferring;  citation;  inference. 

1593  BILSON  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  297,  1  have  cleared  the  in- 
ferments  of  both  places  before. 

t  Infennenta'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [lN-3.]  Ab- 
sence of  fermentation  ;  unfermented  condition. 

1608  Disput.  Kneeling  Sacram.  49  The  circumstance  of 
the  Evening,  and  of  the  infermentation  belonged  peculiarly 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  unleavened  Dread. 

t  Inferine-nted,  a.  Obs.  [IN- :l.]  Unfermented. 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rvles  of  Diet  409  A  Diet  of  farinaceous 
Substances  infermented,  as  of  Pudding. 

Infern  (infaun),  a.  poet.  rare.  [ad.  L.  infern- 
us  situated  below,  lower,  infernal ;  in  Dunbar 
perh.  immed.  from  OF.  inferne.]  =  INFERNAL. 
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1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ixxxv.  7  Our  tern  interne  for  to 
dispern,  Helpe  rialest  r-isyne.  i8oa  COURTIER  Solitude  19 
To  reconnoitre  the  infern  abode  Of  sheer  philosophist. 

Infernal  (infa-mal  ,  a.  and  si:  [a.  F.  infernal 
(from  1 2th  c.  in  I.itlrc  ,  ad.  L.  infcrnal-is  of  the 
realms  below,  infernal,  f.  iufcrnus  adj.  situated 
below,  subterranean,  of  the  lower  regions,  whence 
iufertii  the  shades,  inferna  the  lower  regions,  and, 
in  later  (Christian)  use,  infernus  sb.  masc.  '  hell '.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  world  or '  regions '  below , 
i.e.  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  in  ancient  mythology, 
or  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  in  Jewish  and  Christian 
belief;  of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  hell. 

CI374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  rsis  (1543)  And  this  on  euery 
god  celestial.  .On  euery  Nymphe  and  deite  infernal,  c  1485 
Digly  Myst.  n.  412  The  myjte  prince  of  the  partes  in- 
fernall.  1555  EDEN  Decades  325  To  open  a  way  to 
the  courte  of  infernal  Pluto.  1^63  Homilies  n.  Rebellion 
n.  (1859!  567  The  miserable  captives  and  vile  slaves  of  that 
infernal  tyrant  Satan.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  3  The  in- 
fernall  powers  beneath.  1629  MILTON  Natality  xxvi,  The 
flocking  shadows  pale  Troop  to  the  infernal  jail.  1703  POPK 
Thttais  411  By  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  141  To  ascribe  this  strange 
production  to  the  operations  of  an  infernal  aaetit.  1828 
SCOTT  F.  M.  Pei  ill  xxxii,  The  most  abhorred  fiend  in  the 
infernal  regions  is  sent  to  torment  me. 

2.  Of  the  character,  or  having  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  hell ;  like  that  of  hell ;  hellish. 

i$6a  BULLEYN  Def.  agst.  Sickness,  Bk.  Sicke  Men  793, 
God  deliuer  us  all,  from  soche  infernall  plagues  from  hence- 
forthe.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  119  The  forty  load 
of  Toback  . .  fired,  whose  black  vapour  upon  free-cost,  gave 
the  whole  City  infernall  incense,  two  whole  dayes.  a  1691 
UOYI.E  Hist.  Air  (16921  157  The  heat  of  the  island  Sua- 
quena,  Gregory  used  to  call,  infernal.  1858  KINGSLEY  Lett. 
I,  (1878)  21  The  infernal  hiss  and  crackle  of  the  flame. 


3.  Of  the   nature    of  the  inhabitants    of  hell ; 
diabolical,  fiendish,  devilish. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks ^1638)  101  The  Sultan,  .carried 
with  an  infernall  fury,  defaced  and  most  shamefully  polluted 
the  sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Sauior.  1660  MILTON  Free 
Cojiimw.  Wks.  (1851)  445  The  Language  of  thir  infernal 
Pamphlets.  1735  DE  FOE  I  'oy.  round  World  (1840)  48  An 
infernal  project  of  the  second  mate's.  1736-7  tr.  Keysler's 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  37  Tophana..is  still  living  in  prison  here, 
and  few  foreigners  leave  Naples  without  seeing  this  infernal 
hag.  1827-35  WILLIS  Wife's  Appeal  20  Voltaire,  With  an 
infernal  sneer  upon  his  lips.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY  tr.  L.  Blanc's 
Hist.  Ten  Years  1.607  An  infernal  plot,  it  was  said,  had 
been  formed  ; . .  miscreants  went  about,  poisoning  food,  wine, 
and  the  water  of  the  fountains. 

4.  fa.  I-nfernal  stone:  an  old  name  for  lunar 
caustic.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Infernal  Stone,  a  sort  of  Caustick  . .  so 
call'd  from  the  exquisite  Pain  it  causes  in  the  Operation ; 
it  is  the  same  with  Silver  Cautery.  1758  REID  tr.  iMacquer's 
Chym.  I.  53  They  are  used  by  Surgeons,  under  the  title  of 
Lapis  infernalis.  Infernal  Stone,  or  Silver  Caustic.  1855 
MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Lapis  Infernalis,  the  infernal  stone, 
a  term  for  the  caustic  potash. 

b.  Infernal    machine :    an   apparatus   (usually 
disguised  as  some  familiar  and  harmless  object) 
contrived  to  produce  an  explosion  for  the  criminal 
destruction  of  life  or  property;  formerly,  an  ex- 
plosive apparatus  used  in  military  operations. 

[1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  F  iv,  Amidst  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  this  infernal  apparatus.]  1810  Naval 
Chron.  XXIII.  137  The  infernal  machine  which  was  let  off 
at  St.  Malo  had  no  effect.  1816  W.  WARDEN  Lett.fr.  St. 
Helena,  (ed.  4'  169  He  [Napoleon]  still  retains  his  original 
belief  in  the  contrivance  of  the  Infernal  Machine.  1863 
CHAMBERS  Bk.  of  Days  I.  100/1  It  was  the  third  time 
that  what  the  French  call  an  Infernal  Machine  was  used  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  1880  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  liv. 
154  Some  rudely  constructed  infernal-machine  was  flung 
into  his  bedroom  at  midnight. 

c.  Infernal  fig :  a  name  for  Argcmone  mcxicana, 
a  plant  of  the  poppy  tribe,  with  acrid  seeds. 

1760  J.  I,EE/KI>W.  Bot.  (1788)  330  Infernal  Fig,  Argc- 
mone. 1866  Treas.  Bot,,  Fig,  Devil  s  or  Infernal. 

5.  colloq.  As  a  term  of  strong  execration  or  con- 
demnation :  '  Confounded ',  execrable,  detestable. 

1764  FOOTE  Patron  in.  (1781)  64  />Vrr>-.  . .  The  infamy  of 
being  the  author  [of  the  play).  Juliet.  What,  is  it  bad, 
then?  Bever.  Bad  !  most  infernal  !  1775  SHERIDAN  Duenna 
ni.  i,  Well,  it  is  the  most  unaccountable  affair  1  'sdeath ! 
there  is  certainly  some  infernal  mystery  in  it.  1866  MRS. 
RIDDELL  Race  for  Wealth  xv.  (Tauchn.)  159  Her  father 
boxed  her  ears,  and  told  her  not  to  make  such  an  infernal 
fool  of  herself.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  213  His 
white  trader  friends  told  him  not  to  be  such  an  infernal  a.ss. 

B.  sb. 

1,  An  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  of 
hell;  an  infernal  deity;  a  fiend,  devil.  (Usually 
in  pi.) 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Phil.  ii.  10  That  in  the  name  of  lesus 
every  knee  bowe  of  the  celestials,  terrestrials,  and  infernals. 
1613  HEVWOOD  Braz,  Age  Wks.  1874  III.  217  Vninanacle 
the  fiends,  and  make  a  passage  Free  for  the  Infernals.  c  1790 
COWPKR  Notes  Milfoil's  P.  L,  i.  114  To  invent  speeches  for 
these  Infernals  so  well  adapted  to  their  character.  1833 
I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  \,  6  Outlaw  of  humanity,  and  offspring, 
as  he  [the  persecutor]  seems  of  infernals. 

f2.  //.  The  infernal  regions.  Obs. 

1613  HEYWOOD  Silv.  Age  Wks.  1874  III.  158  And  with 
my  club  Worke  my  free  passage  (maugre  all  the  fiends) 
Through  these  infernals.  1673  DRVUKN  Mary,  n  la  Mode 
v.  i,  And  let  me  die,  but  I'll  follow  you  to  the  infernals,  till 
you  pity  me. 


INFERRED. 

3.  tramf.  a.  A  person  of  fiendish  character. 

1748  RICHARDSON  (  0  III.  387  They  are  :. 

of  infernals.  1788  J.  MAY  Jrnl.  ft  Lett.  (1873)  42  Only 
three  days  agone,  some  of  the  infernals  [Indians]  killed  a 
white  man. 

fb.  A  thing  of  infernal  character  ;  in  later  use, 
short  for  infernal  machine    see  A.  4  b).   Obs. 

1610  llistrio-m.  n.  219  Ush.  One  of  you  answer  the  names 
of  your  playes.  Post.  .A  russet  coat  and  a  knaves  cap  (an 
Infernal).  1779  Hist.  F.itr.  in  Ann.  R,-g.  87/2  That 
no  mercy  ought  to  be  shewn  to  tht-m,  and  if  the  infernals 
could  be  employed  against  them  he  should  approve  of  that 
measure.  1809  Xaz'al  Chron.  XXII.  203  Rockets,  infernals, 
fire-devils. 

Hence  («0««-7;'rf?.)Infe'rnalisin,  infernal  .-ystein, 
practice,  or  character ;  Infe  rnalness,  infernality 
(Bailey  vol.  II,  17^"^;  Infe'rualry,  a  haunt  of 
'infernals' ;  Infe'rnalship,  the  personality  of  an 
'  infernal '. 

1607  DEKKEH  A'ti/.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  16  Had  his  Infernal, 
ship  ben  arrested  to  any  action  how  great  soeuer . .  (the 
Diuell  scornesto  be  nonsuited)  he  would  haue  answered  that 
too.  1864  K.  S AKGI  NT  1't'i'uliar  II.  219  A  noble  people  . . 
nianfully  fighting  the  great  battle  of  humanity  against  such 
infernahsm  as  this.  1871  CAKI.VI.K  in  Mrs.  Carlylt's  /,,.'/. 
III.  199  Cockneydom  with  its  slums,  enchanted  aperit 
infernalrics.  1888  I'oice  (N.  Y.)  20  Dec.,  In  its  plcn.uy 
infernalism  the  rumseiler's  license  implies  the  following 
contract. 

Infernality  (infajnse'lTti).     [f.  prec.  +  -ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  infernal,  or  an  instance 
of  this;  hellishness,  diabolicalne.ss ;  a  diabolical 
act  or  characteristic. 

1805  FOSTER  Ess.  (1844)  256  The  Mexican  abominations 
and  infernalities  have  already  received  from  us  their  epic 
tribute.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  629  An  old  philosopher,  we  are 
told,  is  right— that  every  Frenchwoman  has  a  certain  'dose 
of  infernality '. 

t  2.   The  infernal  world  and  its  occupants.   Obs. 

1593  NASHEC/rmr'ji  T.  (1613)33,  I  would  haue  fought  for 
them,  with  hell,  the  diuell,  and  al  infernality. 

Infernalize  (mfSMnahiz),!/.  [f. INWBHALU. + 

-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  infernal;  to  imbue  with 
a  hellish  disposition  or  character. 

1817  COLERIDGE  t>rcw  Tiwfs  (1850)  III.  961  To  ittfemalize 
human  nature,  by  poisoning  the  very  sources  of  morality 
and  peace,  c  1875  in  Miss  Gobto  £^  (1894)  II.  2i9[Scenes 
wliii.li,  as  Colonel  Leigh  said],  '  infernalise  a  whole  genera- 
tion '. 

Infernally  (infaunali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  infernal  manner,  hellishly,  diaboli- 
cally. Usually  colloq.  To  an  '  infernal '  extent, 
'  confoundedly',  detestably. 

1638  SIR'!'.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)275  An  act  so  infernally 
devillish,  that  all  Persia  cursed  him.  a  1670  HACKET  Abp. 
Williams  1.  (1693)211  All  this  I  perceive  is  infernally  false. 
1831  I.VTTON  Godolphin  14  You  lost  infernally  last  night. 
1874  HATTON  Clytie  (ed.  10)  211  'It  is  infernally  lonely 
here  \  whined  Ransford. 

II  Inferno  (infS'jnfl).  [It.  inferno:— late  L.  in- 
fermis  hell  (Ambrose).]  Hell;  a  place  of  torment 
or  misery  compared  to  hell ;  a  place  likened  in  some 
respect  to  the  Inferno  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  l^'alcs  I.  24  The  passage  to  what 
some,  who  attribute  to  Byron  a  cloven  foot,  might  call  his 
inferno.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  (1858)  23  This  black 
unluminous  unheeded  Inferno  and  Prisonhouse  of  souls  in 
pain.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  III.  i.  27  Rossetti-  was  really 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a  great  Italian  tormented  in  the 
Inferno  of  London. 

Infero-  (,i:nfero),  modern  combining  form  of  L. 
inferus  low  (see  INFERIOR),  used  in  scientific  terms 
vchiefly  Zool.)  to  designate  parts  situated  low  down 
or  on  the  under  side ;  as  Infero-ante  rior  a., 
situated  below  and  in  front ;  Infero-fro'ntal  a., 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead ;  Infero-la  teral 
a.,  below  and  on  one  side  ;  Infero-me'dian  a.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  under  side  ;  Infero-posterionr., 
below  and  behind. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)  701  From  the  beak  to  the 
"infero-anterior  margin.  1864  HUXI.KV  in  Rentier  19  Mar. 
364/3  The  lateral  excavation  of  the  *infero-frontal  region. 
1877  —  Aflat,  fnr.  Anim.  vi.  322  The  *infero-lateral  parietes 
of  the  stomach  are  strengthened  bya  number  ofothei 
and  bars.  Ibid.  vi.  316  The  lamella  which  forms  the  "infero- 
median  region  of  the  rostrum.  1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1273 
Dorsal  and  "infero-posterior  margin  minutely  denticulate. 
Hid.  871  Palm  ^infero-subapical. 

InferoTjrancll  (rnitrc|br;e:rjk).  Zool.  [I.  IN- 
FKRO-  +  L.  branchiae  gills  :  cf.  mod.L.  Infero- 
branchiata^ One  of  the  order  or  sub-order  In- 
ferobranchiata of  gastropod  molluscs,  originally 
comprising  those  in  which  the  gills  are  situated 
under  the  projecting  border  of  the  mantle,  now 
extended  to  include  allied  forms  without  gills. 
So  I  nferobra'nchian,  I  nferobra'nchiate  adjs., 
belonging  to  the  Inferobranchiata;  sl>s.  =!NFERO- 
BRANCH. 

1836-9  TOIJD  Cycl.  Annt.  II.  411/2  Met  with  in  the  . .  In- 
ferobranchiate  . .  orders.  1847  CRAIG,  InfenbrmuHtttu. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Mvllusca  34  In  some  of  the  Gasteropoda, 
the  respiratory  organs  form  tufts  ..  protected  by  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  as  in  the  inferobranchs  and  tectioranchs  of 

Inferred  inf  5-rd),  ///.  a.  [f.  INFER  v.  +  -ED.] 
+  a.  Brought  in,  brought  on,  inflicted,  lobs.)  b. 
Derived  by  inference. 


INFERRIBLE. 

1592  GREINE  L'pst.  Courtier  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
^28  That  when  they  have  wasted  what  their  fathers  left 
them  by  pride,  they  may  grow  sparing  and  humble  by  in- 
ferred pouerty.  1690  LOCKK  Hunt.  Und.  iv.  xvii.  (R.),  To 
see  or  suppose  such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  in- 
ferred proposition.  1866  FOWLEK  Deduct.  Logic  iii.  §  i 
(1869)  Si  The  inferred  proposition  being  virtually  contained 
in  the  propositions  from  which  it  is  inferred. 

Inferrible,  -able  (infa-rib'l,  -ab'l),  a.  bee 
also  INFEBAHLE.  [f.  INFER  v.  +  -ABLE  :  the  spelling 
inferrible  is  of  mongrel  character  between  the 
analogical  L.  *ittfsnoilis  with  single  r,  and  the 
analogical  English  inferrablt  with  rr,  as  in  in- 
ferring :  see  -BLE.]  That  may  be  inferred  ;  de- 
ducible. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  iv.  13  Conclusions  no 
way  inferrible  from  their  premises.  1681  BOYLE  Contn. 
Expcr.  Sf't'in^  Air  II.  in.  ix,  From  this  experiment  ..  it 
seems  to  be  inferrible,  that  [etc.].  1843  MILL  Logic  n.  iii. 
§  5  (1856)  I.  223  A  general  proposition,  every  tittle  of  which 
timalely  inferrible  from  our  premises.  1881  .V.  Aincr. 
Rev.  CXXXII.  308  It  is  fairly  inferrable  from  these  am- 
biguous declarations .  .that  they  are  neither  of  them  really  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  reformation. 

Hence  Inferritoi'lity,  capability  of  being  in- 
ferred. 

1843  MILL  Lo°ic  i.  iv.  §  3  (1856)  yi  What  is  asserted  is  .. 
the  mferribility  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

Inferring  (infaTin),  'M.  sl>.  [f.  INFEK  v.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  INFER;  the  drawing 
of  inferences. 

1571  Gpi.DiNG  Calvin  on  Ps.  v.  8  After  the  manner  of  in- 
ferring, in  this  wyse.  1827  WHATELY  Logic  iv.  iii.  §  i  (1846) 
310  Reasoning  comprehends  Inferring  and  Proving. 

Inferring,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
infers,  that  draws  inferences.  Hence  Infe-rriiigly 
adv.,  in  the  way  of  inference,  in  an  inferential  sense. 

1571  GOLDING  Cahin  on  Ps.  Ixxi.  17  The  particle  (Nam)  is 
taken  inferringly.  ibyzAtjunxum  12  Apr.  463/2  That  ten- 
dency, impulse  or  belief  which  makes  man  an  inferring  being. 

Infertile  (infautil,  -tail),  a.  Also  6  -ille,  7  -il. 
[a.  F.  infertile  (1488  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L. 
infertilis,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  fertilis  FERTILE.]  Not 
fertile  ;  unfruitful,  unproductive,  barren,  sterile. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gitilleint-iiits  Fr.  Ckintrg.  "*ivb,  To  sowe 
the  same  in  an  infertile  grownde.  1611  SPEED  Thcat.  Ct. 
Rrit.  xliii.  11614)  85/1  The  soile  ..  being  so  full  of  infertile 
places,  which  the  Northern  Englishmen  call  Moores.  1753 
HANWAY  Trav.  (1762)  I.  in.  xi.  181  A  defect  . .  in  one  man, 
could  render  only  one  woman  infertile.  1868  DARWIN  Plants 
ft  Anim.  (1875)  II.  130  Animals  and  plants,  when  removed 
from  their  natural  conditions,  are  often  rendered  in  some 
degree  infertile  or  completely  barren.  1869  RAWLINSON^WC. 
Hist.  54  The  most  infertile  of  the  four  Continents. 

Hence  Infe  rtilely  adv.,  in  an  infertile  manner 
(Craig,  1847);  Infe-rtileness  (Bailey  vol.  11,1727) 

=  next. 

Infertility  (infaJti-liti).  [a.  late  L.  infcr- 
tilitas,  f.  infer  I  His:  see  prec.  and  -ITY  :  cf.  F.  in- 
fertility  (ij-ifah  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.).]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  infertile ;  unfruitful- 
ness,  unproductiveness,  barrenness. 

1610  W.  FUI.KINGIIAM  Art  of  Survey  I.  iii.  7  The  Minerals 
. .  shall  Counteruaile  the  infertilitie  of  Soile.     1677  HALE 
Print.  Orig.  Man.  II.  ix.  214  Commonly  the  same  distem- 
perature  of  the  Air  that  occasioned  the  Plague,  occasioned 
also  the  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  Soil.     1847  LEWES 
Hist.  P/iitas.  (1867)  I.  p.  Ixii,  This  immunity  from  error  ac- 
companies an  infertility  of  knowledge.     1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec,  ix.  (1878)  248  Individuals  which  happened  to  be  en- 
dowed, -with  mutual  infertility. 

t  Infe-sse.w.  06s.  rare-',  [f.  IN-  2  +  FESSE.] 
To  place  a  heraldic  charge  in  fesse. 

1611  FLORIO,  Infasciare,  . .  to  infesse  in  armory. 

t  Infe-st,  sb.  Obs.  Used  (in  pi.)  by  Turberville 
to  render  I.,  inferiie-,  funeral  offerings  or  expiations. 

1567  TUKBERV.  tr.  Ovid,  Heroid.  xii.  K  vij,  O  wronged 
Syre  reioyce  :  ye  men  of  Colche  Be  glad :  and  of  my  brothers 
ghost  receiue  TV  infests. 

tlnfC'St,  a.  06s.  [ad.  L-  "iffst-tis  unsafe, 
hostile.  But  in  sense  2  perh.  short  for  infested.'] 

1.  Hostile.     Const,  to,  against,  loivards. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  XL  iii.  51  Drances,  tiiat  had  full  gret 
envy  At  }yng  Turnus,  all  way  to  him  infest.  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  V  (1809'  65  Now  approched  the  fortunate 
faire  dale  to  the  Englishmen  and  the  infest  and  unlucky  date 
to  the  French  Nobilitee.  1611  T.  JAMES  Jesuit's  Down/.  30 
The  lesuits  proued  no  lesse  infest  foes  against  the  late 
Princesse.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  I.  23  Two 
great  and  signall  Historians  give  in  evidence  against  him, 
now  infest  an  enemy  he  was  to  Christians. 

2.  Molested,  attacked,   rare  —  1. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  R'hig.l.  \  <  'I'liuuw.  (1603)  177  While  time 
passeth,  the  neighbouring  nations  provide  uf  not  infest)  for 
their  owne  safetle. 

tlnfe'St,  v.1  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- >+/«/, 
FAST  a.1,  after  L.  infigere.]  trans.  To  fasten  or 
fix  in  something. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.E  Psalter  Ixviii.  18  Out  take  me  of  be  lare 
bat  i  be  not  infestid  [L.  tie  iiijigar}. 

Infest  'jnfe-st  ,  v.~  [a.  F.  infesler  (1390  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  infestarelo  assail, molest, 
f.  infeslus  unsafe,  hostile.] 

1.  trans.  To  attack,  assail,  annoy,  or  trouble  (a 
person  or  thing)  in  a  persistent  manner  ;  to  molest 
by  repeated  attacks ;  to  harass.  Said  a.  Of  per- 
sons, animals,  hurtful  things.  Now  rare. 
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1477  Sm  J.  PASION  in  /'.  L,:t.  No.  7  ,7  111.  ivi,  I  shallc 
'whle  Her  in:.  1533 

HKLI.I  \IIKS  I. ivy  II.  11822)  130,  I  liiibll 

you  ony  forthir  with  sic  desiris.    1548  II  in.  V 

^;ud  enemitie  or  foreyn  hostilitie  not  halfe  so  n: 
;1,  greved  nr  truubled  tliL    v 

1563  87  Foxi      I.  .v  M.  116841  I.  i,t  all 

m:inn  infest  the  Emperor.     1646  i  . 

30  T'he  Divell  now  infesting  them,  if  they 
to  infest  others.     1647  CLAKENPUN  ///j.'  They 

would  not  have  endured.. the  Rain  and  the  Wind  to  r 
them.     1726  LEONI  Atl'frlt's  Arihit.  1.  .U  .. 

unsafe  upon  account  of  the  ground  which  lies  abovt:  them, 
from  whence  any  en-  my  may  be  prodigiously  infested.  1846 
LANDOH  /«;./  .  II.  9,  I  am  infested  and  perse- 

cuted and  worried  to  death  by  duns.  1850  NEALE  MtJ. 
Hymns  (1867)  160  Cold  and  sorrow  Him  infest. 

t  b.  Of  diseases,  perverse  opinions,  errors,  etc. ; 
(sometimes  confused  with  INFECT,  sense  4;.  Obs. 

1541  BOORDE  Dyctary  xxxii.  (1870)  294  The  sycknes  wyll 
infeste  [;-.  r.  infectej  them  more  there  than  in  any  other  place. 
1590  Sl'MNsi  K  /  .  ('  I.  xi.  6  That  mightie  raj;e  Wherewith 
llu-  inartiall  troupes  thou  doest  infest,  And  hartes  ..I 
Heroes  doest  enrage.  1650  KULWI.K  .  I  titkrc-poinct .  189  Their 
children  are  more  rarely  infested  with  this  infirmity.  1732 
ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  (J.i,  No  disease  infests  mankind 
more  terrible  in  its  symptoms  and  effects,  a  1754  FIELDING 
Covent  Card.  Jrnl.  AVks.  1784  X.  64  That  complication  of 
political  diseases  which  infests  the  nation. 

2.  To  trouble  (a  country  or  place)  with  hostile 
attacks;  to  visit  persistently  or  in  large  numbers 
for  purposes  of  destruction  or  plunder;  to  haunt 
with  evil  intent,  so  as  to  render  unsafe  or  unplea- 
sant ;  to  swarm  in  or  about,  so  as  to  be  trouble- 
some. Said  of  persons  (e.g.  robbers,  piratesi, 
animals  (e.g.  wolves,  vermin,  insects),  diseases  or 
other  evils. 

1602  WARNER  Alt:  Knf.  Epit.  (1612)  368  England  ..  dila- 
cerate  and  infested  aswell  by  the  Saxons  themselues  as 
by  the  Danes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  610  The 
Turkish  Pyrats,  which  . .  infested  al  those  Saas.  1615  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  38  The  plague  for  the  most  part  miserably 
infcsteth  this  City.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  To 
Rdr.,  Popery  is  the  grand  evill  that  doth  infest  the  Church. 
1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  Georg.  iv.  358  Wasps  infest  the  Camp 
with  loud  Alarms.  1718  BP.  NICOLSON  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  n.  IV.  318  A  country  said  to  be  much  infested  with  a 
set  of  barbarous  and  pilfering  Tories.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agrk.  I.  xiii.  (ed.  z)  106  Some  [weeds]  . .  infest  the 
land  that  is  in  tillage,  and  others  the  land  that  is  in  grass. 
1796  SCOTT  Chase  note,  An  aerial  hunter,  who  infested  the 
forest  of  Fountainebleau.  1863  LYELL  A  ntiq.  Man  207  Over 
lands  covered  with  glaciers,  or  over  seas  infested  with  ice- 
bergs. 

Hence  Infe'sted  ///.  a.,  Infe'sting  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1676  tr.  Guillature's  Voy.  A  thens  39  This  way  of  infesting  of 
Ships  is  ordinary  among  them.  1881  Daily  News  i4_Sept. 
3/1  A  clearance  of  infesting  borders,  hedges,  and  poor  timber 
is  wanted.  1893  JntiR.Agric.SK.Dcc.tei  Infested  barley 
beads  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

flnfe'Stance.  Obs.  rare.  [z.OF.ii 

=  IXFESTATInX. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxi.  76  Infestaunce  obprobre  ne 
vytupere  [Fr.  nulle  in/cstcmce  ne  offrobre  ne  de  raismi]  to 
anchises . .  were  neuer  doon  of  my  behalue. 

t  Infe'Stant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iujcst- 
anl-cm,  pres.  pple.  of  infestare  to  INFEST:  see -ANT. 
Cf.  OF.  infestant  (Godef.).]  Infesting. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  IL  xvi,  That  this  facilitates 
their  condition  of  appearing,  is  evident  from  that  known 
recourse  these  infestant  Spirits  have  to  their  dead  Bodies. 

Infestation  (infest^ -Jan),  [ad.  late  L.  infes- 
lalion-em  (Tertullian),  n.  of  action  from  infestare 
to  INFEST;  cf.  F.  infestation  (1410  c.  in  Godef.).] 
The  action  of  infesting,  assailing,  harassing,  or  per- 
sistently molesting;  now  used  esp.  of  insects  which 
attack  plants,  grain,  etc.  in  large  swarms.  Also, 
with  an  and  //.  An  assault  or  attack  of  this  kind. 

1536  BEI.LENDEN  Cron.Scot.  (1821)  II.  187  The  Scottts  sal 
perpetuallie  rejose  al  boundis  of  Northumblrland,  but 
ony  infestatioun  of  Inglismen,  in  tunes  aiming.  iS«3-*7 
FOXE  A.  t,  M.  (1684)  I.  567/1  Wheresoever  that  Water  is 
sprinkled,  all  vexation  or  infestation  of  the  unclean  Spirit 
should  avoid.  1637  R.  HLMI'HREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  i.  37 
In  the  time  of  infestation  of  the  Arrian  heresie.  1695  - 


INFIBRED. 

cause  to  rankle.     Also  jig.  Chiefly  in  In-,  enfet- 
tered///, a.,  festered,  inveterate. 

1563  87    FUXE  A.  .y  M.  uy/>;  .  ug  coloured 

peruci  ,   and  infcMcred   Hatred  of  ' 

faced  dissembler.      1594  J.  RAI.KURI*    /  rutk  in  Reli.. 
Rdr.,  Olde  ;  h.irpc 

•  a  Hflf  Roade  (18761  16  Wl 

cxulccratcs.   1611  FI.OKIO,  lnra>:c<'rare, 
to  enraiiLor,  tu  cnfe 

t  Infections,  </.    Obs.   [irreg.  f.  L.  inj, 
(INFEST  a.)  or  INFEST  v.-,  after  adjs.  in  -ious ;  cf. 
infectious,  etc.]     Hostile,  inimical,  troubl< 

1597  LYLY  Worn,  in  Moone  iv.  i.  191  I).  '  that 

to  Stesias'   eyes   Art   inure   infectious   then    ihr   LasilLske. 
1601  K.  JOHNSON  Kin^ii.  ^  Comtmt:  . 16031  ^4  I 
Adel  is  his  no  les  -limy      1631   I 

Vtllftiis  I'uterc.  201  A  Citizen  was  slaine  then  . 
had  none  lived  more  pernicious  to  the  t 
more  infesii  >-    ,  ,mt. 

5  *\<n>.  2  ;  Like  Growl, 

t  Infe  stive,  a.'   Obs.  rare.     [f.  IM  ; 
-IVE.]     Tending  to  infest ;  troublesome,  annoying. 

1563-87  KOXE  A.  <y  M.  (15(^6)  277  'i  \ 
a  most  secret  and  infestive  enimic.     1601  WARNER^//'. 
Epit.  (1612)  356  When  their  owne  ciuill  warrcs  weie 
intestine,  and  the  Barbarians  imot  infesiiue  to  their  Empire. 
c  1611  CHAPMAN  lliti<l  Vlll.  151,  I  will  all  their  ships  inflame, 
with  whose  infestive  smoke  . .  the  conquer'd  Greeks  shall 
choke.    i7O4CiBBKRCar//cjj//aj£.  Pro!.,  The  Garden  of  the 
Mind  To  no  infestive  Weed's  so  inclined,  As  the  rank  1 

•t  Infe 'Stive,  a*  Obs.  rare-",    [ad.  L.  infes- 
tiv-its  not  pleasant  (Gellius) :  see  Ix-  3  and   1 
TIVE.]     '  Without  mirth  or  pleasant: 

1623  in  COCKERAM.     1656  in  BLOUNT  Glosspgr. 

So  Infest!  vity  (rare),  absence  of  festivity ;  dull- 
ness. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.     1755  in  JOHNW.N.     1855  ANNE 
MANNING  (>.  Clals.  Bun-ho  [in  i8th  c.  style)  xiii.  211, 1  »a-. 
quite  wicked  to  be  secretly  complaining  merely  l>ecai. 
the  infestivity.     1881  T.  HARDY  Two  on  a  Tcnutr  1 
I-ady  Constantine's  life  of  infestivity. 

Infe'Btment.   rare.     [f.  INFEST  v:-  +  -IIENT.] 

The  action  of  infesting  ;  infestation. 

1819  W.  S.  ROSE  Lett.  I.  288  The  infestmcnt  of  the  roads 
by  banditti.  1811-34  Good's  Study  Mfd.  ed.  4;  IV.  505 
Infestmcnt  of  the  common  louse,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  head 

of  uncleanly  children. 

tlnfe'StUOUS,  «•    Obs.     [irreg.  f.  L.  inftst-us 

(INFEST  a.)  or  INFEST  v.-,  after  adjs.  in  -nous:  cf. 
INFECTUOI  s.]   =  INFEST 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  64  There  fell  such  an  in- 
festuous vnsaciable  famine  amongst  them.  1604  .S  upplii. 
Masse  Priests  §  i  The  two  Kingdomes  (which  not  seldome 
in  former  times  have  beene  much  infestuous  one  to  the 
other).  1630  R.  Johnson's  King d.  *  Comti.-.t:  426  Badumi 
alike  infestuous  to  neighbour  and  traveller.  171*  //. 
Mare's  Antid.  Ath.  i.  viii.  Schol.  151  The  infestuous  shafts 
of  the  accurate  and  sharp  Wits. 

Hence  t  Infe'stnonsly  adv.  Obs. 

1604  Supflic.  Masse  Priests  S  30  In  driving  away  divels 
also  from  the  places  they  most  infestuously  haunted. 

t  I'nife^ching,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IN 
adv.  lie.]  A  bringing  in  ;  introduction. 

1535  LYNDESAY  Satyrt  2650  The  infetching  of  lustice  um, 
Exercit  mair  for  couetice  Then  for  the  pumschmg  of  v  yce. 

Infetter,  obs.  variant  of  ENFETTKK  v. 

t  Infen-date,  a.  Obs.  InSinfeodate.  [ad. 
med.L.  infeudat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  infeudirc  :  sec 
next.]  Of  tithes :  Granted  to  laymen  \,cf.  F.  dimes 
infiode.es'). 

1706  tr.  DutMs  Ecd.  Hist.  II.  v.  89  That  the  Rights 
of  Regales  and  infeodate  Tithes  would  be  overturned. 

Infeudation  (infiwd^i-Jsn).  law.    Also  5-8 
infeodatiou,  (8  erron.  infaed-).     [ad.  med.L.  in- 
feudatiC'ii-em,  n.  of  action  f.  Mnutirt,  1.  in-   I: 
\feudum :  see  FEUU-,  FEE  sb:-    Cf.  F.  tnfeodatton, 
formerly  infeudation  (1393  in  Hatz.-Darn 

1.  a.  The  granting  of  an  estate  to  be  held  in  to 
enfeoffment.    b.  Infeudation  of  tithes,  the  granting 
of  tithes  to  lavmen. 


;; 


185.  SIR  F.  PAU.KAVK  Norm,  f,  Bug.  I.  '3. 

enemies  possessed  a  power  of  infestation  which  could  not  b 
Duelled.     1881  Miss  OKMEBOU  Injurious  Insects,  I  re-.:  <V 
Kern    uSoo'  248  The  infestation  did  much  harm  in  young 
Fir  woods.     1895  Times  8  Oct.  2/6  The  world-wide  rele 
on  entomological  infestations. 

t  Infe'sted,  ///.  «•'  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  en-. 
[?f.  INFEST  v.1;  but  perh.  confused  with  I.NFES- 
TERED.l  Infixed,  rooted,  inveterate. 

1536  Xct  27  I  If".  '  'HI,  c.  28  Preamb.,  By  a  cursed  Cus- 

^^  i  )../•_.!         .         .  u     1  fiit.ififtt     ;CJ 


"infested,  ///.  a.-  :  see  under  INH 

Infe-ster,  sb.  rare,     [f   [*FIM  w.2 +  -«•'•] 

One  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 


[IllC-ilCI>  .  .  HI  ^     tuilii'  •  1} 

t  Infe-Ster,  v.    Obs.  rare.    Also  7  en-. 

trans.  To  render  (a  sore)  festered,  to 


t.ecft  which  lands  or  tithes  are  granted 


-ht  into  the  fibre ;  ellKral"c^  . 

,879:  ;    ,53  Not  «e. 


our  » retched  lives,  Is  sloughed. 


98 -J 


INFIBULATE. 
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INFIELD. 


Infibulate  (infrbi/d^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inflbulare,  f.  in-  (Is-  -)  +  fibula  a  clasp, 
pin,  FIBULA.  Cf.  FIBULATE.]  trans.  To  fasten 
with  a  clasp  or  buckle.  Hence  Infl'bulated///.  a., 
fastened  with  a  clasp  (see  next). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Infebulate,  to  buckle.  1711  in  BAILEV. 
1847  UE  QUINCEY  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Wks.  1890  V.  326 
Hooks  and  eyes . .  that  arc  fitted  to  infibulate  him.  . .  Infibu- 
late  cannot  be  a  plagiarism,  because  I  never  saw  the  word 
before  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  this  moment  invented  it.  1850 
LEITCII  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  425  (ed.  2)  611  Carica-  i 
ture  of  an  infibulated  citharccdus. 

Infibulation  (infi^biwU'-Jan).     [n.  of  action  f.   , 
I.sriBi  LATE  v.,  perh.  after  F.  infibulation  (:6th  c. 
in  Godef.).]     The  action  of  infibulating ;   spec.  Has 
fastening  of  the  sexual  organs  with  a  fibula  or  clasp. 

1650  BUUVER  Anthropomtt.  202  This  art  of  Infibulation,  or 
buttoning  up  the  Prepuce  with  a  Brasse  or  Silver-button. 
1770  Monthly  Rev.  531  Infibulation,  an  operation  performed 
on  young  boys  and  singers  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  as  a 
muzzle  to  human  incontinence.  1783  WESLEY  ll-'ks.  (1872) 
XIII.  454  He_  will  enlarge  upon  virginity^  impotence,  castra- 
tion, infibulation  (never  neard  of  before  in  England).  1798 
MALTHUS  Popul.  (1806)  I.  v.  79  The  Abbe  Raynal  speaking 
. .  of  islanders  in  general  says, '  It  is  among  these  people  th;it 
we  trace  the  origin  of . .  Anthropophagy,  the  castration  of 
males,  the  infibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the  conse- 
cration of  virginity,  etc.  187*  W.  W.  REAOE  Martyrdom 
Man  448  Premature  unions  among  children  were  forbidden, 
and  sometimes  prevented  by  infibulation. 

t  Infrcche,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  FICCHE  v., 
after  L.  infigfre.]  trans.  To  fix,  make  fast. 

1381  WVCLIF  Pt.  xxxvii[i).  3  [2)  For  thin  arwis  ben  in 
ficchid  to  me  [Vulg.  iii/txx  mini],  Ibid.  Ixviii.  3  [Ixix.  2], 
I  am  inficchid  [Vulg.  infixm}  in  the  slim  of  the  depthe. 

Infice-te,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inficet-us,  {.  in- 
(iN-y)  +/ace/usF \CEIE.~]  Unfacetious;  not  witty. 

1830  Westm.  Rev.  XII.  277  Childish  matter,  .very  inficete 
and  unprofitable  to  peruse.  1831  PEACOCK  Crotchet  Castle  \\.    i 
(1887)  77  Mr.  E.  Sir,  you  are  very  facetious  at  my  expense,    j 
Dr.  F.  Sir,  you  have  been  very  Unfacetious,  very  inficete 
at  mine. 

t Infi-cial,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  inficialis, 
more  correctly  infitidlis,  f.  infilix  denial,  f.  in- 
(Iu-  3)  +  fatert  to  confess.]  '  That  pertaineth  to 
denial,  negative'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

t  Infrciate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  in/icial-, 
infitiat-,  ppl.  stem  of  infitiari  to  deny,  f.  infilix : 
see  prec.]  trans.  To  deny. 

1611  COTGR.,  Dettier,  to  denie,  disaffirm,  inficiate,  say  nay 
vnto.  1613  COCKERAM  n,  To  Deny  . .  ,  Abnegate,  Infic\i\ate. 

Hence  t  Inficiation  [ad.  L.  inficiation-e»i\, 
denial ;  f  Infi-ciative,  f  Infl'ciatory  adjs.,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  denial. 

_i6ll  COTCR.,  Deniement,  a  denial),  denying,  inficiation, 
disaffirming,  saying  nay  vnto.  Ibid.,  Negatif,  negatiue,  in- 
ficiatiue,  denying.  Ibid.,  Negatoire,  negatorie,  inficiatorie, 
denying.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inficiation,  Inficiatory. 

tlnfi'cient,  a.  Obs.rare.  [ad.  L.  infident-em 
that  does  nothing,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +facitnt-em  doing.] 
Of  no  effect,  ineffective. 

1609  Ev.  Woman  in  Hum.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  To 
erect  A  towre  of  Sand  on  the  uncertain  surge,  Or  any  thing 
that  were  more  inficient. 

tlnfrcious,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  inficix, 
infillx.  denial  (see  INFIOIAL)  +  -oi's.]  Given  to 
denying. 

1623  Something  Written  by  Accid.  Blacke  Friers  4  When 
.  .we  are  to  deale  with  such  Antagonists,  and  inficious  aduer- 
saries,  wee  may  well  vse  the  language  of  Canaan. 

t  Infi'de,  a.  06s.  ran  - '.  [ad.  L.  infldus,  f. 
in-  (!N  '••>)  +  fidus  faithful.]  Faithless,  dishonest, 
treacherous. 

1663  l-'lagelluni  or  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  2)  4  The  Elements  of 
Language  and  principals  of  Religion,  both  which  he  studied 
with  the  same  indifference,  and  innde  and  fallacious  endevour. 

Infidel  (i'nfidel),  s6.  and  a.  Forms :  5-6  in- 
fydele,  (5  yn-),  -fidele,  6  inrydel(l,  -fidell, 
-fedel,  6-  infidel,  [a.  OF.  infiJele  (is-i6th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  infidel-is  unfaithful,  (in 
eccl.  writers)  unbelieving,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  fidclis 
faithful,  FIDELE.] 

A.  s6.  f  1.  One  who  does  not  believe  in  (what 
the  speaker  holds  to  be)  the  true  religion ;  an 
'  unbeliever '.  O6s. 

1516  TINDALE  2  Cor.  vi.  15  What  parte  hath  he  that  be- 
leveth  with  an  infidel*}  [So  all  i5-i7thc.  versions;  WVCLIF 
(1382)  with  vnfeithful,  or  hethene,  (1388)  the  vnfeithful; 
1881  R.  V.  an  unbeliever].  —  i  Tim.  v.  8  The  same 
denyeth  the  fayth,  and  is  worsse  then  an  infydell  [so  all 
i6th  c.  versions  ;  WYCLIF  (1388)  an  vnfeithful  man ;  R.V.  an 
unbeliever]. 

2.  In  specific  applications  :  a.  From  a  Christian 
point  of  view :  An  adherent  of  'a  religion  opposed 
to  Christianity;  esp.  a  Mohammedan,  a  Saracen 
(the  earliest  sense  in  Eng.) ;  also  (more  rarely), 
applied  to  a  Jew,  or  a  pagan.  Now  chiefly  Hist. 

1470-85  MAI.ORY  Arthur  v.  ii,  Two  honderd  sarasyns  or 
Infydeles.  1494  PASHM  Ckron.  vil.  301  If  any  thynge  be 
done  to  honoure  of  the  Cristen,  and  reproche  of  infydelys, 
it  is  most  lykdy  to  be  done  by  vs.  1548  HALL  CArott., 
•II'  i  23  '  -  Moores  °"  Mawritane  nacion,  beyng 
mfldeles  and  unchristened  people.  1548-9  (Mar.i  A'/C-.  Com. 
Prayer  (Coll.  Good  Fridayi,  Haue  mercy  upon  all  Jewes, 
Turkes,  Infidels,  and  heretlkes.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  IV. 
I.  334  A  Daniel,  lew,  Now  infidel!  I  haue  thee  on  the  hip. 
1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  (1865)  1. 98  Finding  no  Indians, 


so  secure  were  they,  that  they  ventured  along  further  to 
find  the  Infidels  at  their  chief  Town.  17*5  DE  FOE  Vcy. 
round  World  (1840)  280  Propagating  the  Christian  faith 
among  infidels.  1828  SCOTT  /'.  M.  t'erth  xxxi,  Such  ser- 
vices, .^ave  the  infidels  possession  of  Spain.  1847  MKS.  A. 
KERK  His!.  Scn<ia  14  He  . .  did  not  hesitate  to  call  even 
infidels — the  Osmanli  Turks,  .to  his  assistance. 

b.  From  a  non-Christian  (esp.  Jewish  or  Mo- 
hammedan) point  of  view  :  =  Gentile,  Giaour,  etc. 
'534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  l.  Wks.  1159/1  [Solomon] 
takinge  to  wyfe  amonge  other,  such  as  were  infidels.  1613 
PURCIIAS  rilgriiHiigt!  (1614)  301  The  Meizin  ..  prayeth  God 
to  inspire  the  Christians,  Jewes,  Greekes,  and  generally  all 
Infidels  to  turne  to  their  Law.  1671  MILTON  Samson  221, 
I  sought  to  wed  The  daughter  of  an  infidel.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  62  A  slave,  among  Muslims,  is  either  a  person 
taken  captive  in  war,  or  carried  off  by  force,  and  being  at 
the  time  of  capture  an  infidel. 

3.  A  disbeliever  in  religion  or  divine  revelation 
generally;  especially  one  in  a  Christian  land  who 
professedly  rejects  or  denies  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  Christianity ;  a  professed  unbeliever. 
Usually  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

1516  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  218  b,  I  shall  not  syt 
witli  wycked  infydeles  that  hath  no  fayth.  1552  HULOET, 
Infydele,  athcos.  1625  JACKSON  Creed  v.  §  i  Every  atheist 
is  an  infidel ;  so  is  not  every  infidel  an  atheist.  1630  PRYNNE 
Attti.Arniin.  132  There  are  many  Infidels,  and  vnbeleeuers 
in  the  world  who  haue  no  faith  at  all.  1709  STEELE  Tatlt-r 
No.  in  f  4,  I  love  to  consider  an  Infidel,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  Title  of  Deist,  Atheist,  or  Free-thinker.  1771 
Jitniiis  Lett.  Ixviii.  335  Some  men  are  bigoted  in  politics, 
who  are  infidels  in  religion.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  335 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but 
he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely 
infidels  but  atheists. 

4.  In  general  sense :  One  who  does  not  believe 
in  something  specified ;  an  unbeliever.     Const,  in, 
t  to,  ^against.     (Freq.^f.  from  sense  3). 

1606  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xiy.  Ixxxviii.  359  Not  to  be  For- 
tunes Infidels,   but  better  times  to   hope.      1716  ADDISON 
Freeholder^o.  14^4  A  Tory,  who  is  the  greatest  Believer  in 
what  is  improbable,  is  the  greatest  Infidel  in  what  is  certain. 
17*)  DE  FOE  Life  Duncaii  Campbell  11841)  44  If  many  do 
remain  infidels  to  my  relations.     1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  III.  ix.  67  She  must  be  an  infidel  against  all  reason  and 
appearances,  if  I  do  not  banish  even  the  shadow  of  mistrust 
from  her  heart.    1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  tf  It.  Jmls.  II.  12 
Spiritual  communications,  as  regards  which  Mrs.  Browning 
is  a  believer,  and  her  husband  an  infidel.   1884  World  20  Aug. 
5/j  The  truth  is  that  [he]  is  a  political  infidel. 

f  5.  One  who  is  unfaithful  to  some  duty.  Obi. 
nonce-use  (with  allusion  to  i  Tim.  v.8  :  see  sense  i). 

1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  v.  v.  §  31  One  so  faithfull  to  his 
Servants,  cannot  be  suspected  for  an  Infidel  in  not  provid- 
ing for  his  family,  of  his  own  children. 

B.  adj.  (including  appositive  or  attributive  uses 
of  the  substantive.) 

1.  Of  persons :  Unbelieving ;  adhering  to  a  false 
religion  ;  pagan,  heathen,  etc.     (Cf.  the  sb.) 

[1480  CAXTON  Ckron.  Eng.  ccliv.  (1482)  328  The  Cyte  of 
Constantynople ..  was  taken  by  the  turkes  infydeles.]  1551 
CRANMER^!«JW.  Gardiner  369  You  haue  written  what  you 
dreamed  in  your  sleape,  rather  then  what  you  learned  of 
any  author  catholyke  or  infidele.  1651  HOBBES  Goyt.  $ 
Sac.  iv.  §  16.  66  Saint  Paul  ..  reprehends  the  Corinthians., 
for  going  to  Law  one  with  another  before  infidel!  Judges. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  [Bristol]  Lett. 
(1887)  I.  239  Her  infidel  lover  was.  .fond  of  her.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  244  Are  there  . .  No  infidel  children  to  impale  on 
spears?  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  26  Desiring  her 
to  go  to  the  infidel  King. 

t  b.  Incredulous,  sceptical.  Obs.  rare. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  495  Wonders  in  our 
own  Nation  . .  for  which  other  Nations  account  us  as  great 
Hers,  .as  these  Infidel  fools  do  them.     1704  HEARNE  Duct. 
Hist.  (1714)  I.  400  Of  their  Ski!  in  Magick  much  is  spoken 
in  Ancient  Writers,  but  for  our  Part  we  arc  Infidel  as  to 
that  Power,  and  therefore  shall  pass  it  over. 

2.  Of  things,  actions,  views,  etc. :  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  infidels  or  infidelity. 

174*  YOUNG  fit.  Tli.  1. 109  Why  wanders  wretched  Thought 
their  Tombs  around,  In  infidel  Distress?  1773  BURKED/. 
Prot.  Dissenters  Wks.  1842  II.  473  The  author  has  collected 
in  a  body  the  whole  of  the  infidel  code.  1784  COWPER  Task 
i.  740  Through  profane  and  infidel  contempt  Of  holy  writ. 
1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  .?«-.  iuAmer.  HI.  257  The  clergy  com- 
plain of  the  enormous  spread  of  bold  books,  from  the  infidel 
tract  to  the  latest  handling  of  the  miracle  question. 

Inficlelic,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  -I-  -1C  (?  after 
evangelic).'}  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  views  or 
opinions  of  infidels.  So  also  Infide'lical  a. 

i8o»  COLERIDGE  Unpubl.  Lett,  to  J.  P.  Estlin  (Bright 
1884)  95  The  infidelical  argument  from  Christian  wars  . .  is 
childish.  1864  ISookscller's  Catnl.,  This  volume,  for  its  in- 
fidelical principles,  has  rendered  him  infamously  popular. 
1882  Hotrtil.  Monthly  July  596  Let  Spiritualism  free  itself 
from  its  immoral  and  infidelic  tendencies. 

t  lufide'lioas,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  injuteli-s 
(see  INFIDEL)  +  -ous.  Cf.  FIDELIOUS.]  a.  Un- 
faithful, b.  Unbelieving;  infidel;  of  the  nature  of 
infidelity ;  characteristic  of  infidels. 

1581  ANDRESON  Senn.  Panics  Crosse  18  Good  and  euil 
ones,  .faithful  and  infidelious,  holy  and  hypocritical!.  1648 
W.  BRIDGE  England  saved  with  a  Notiuithstanding  26  That 
infidelious,  heretical!,  apostatizing  Princes  and  Governours 
are  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  165* 
GAULE  Magastrom.  163  A  paganish  and  infidelious  scandal! 
at  good  things  happening  to  bad  men  here. 

Hence  f  Infide'lionsly  adv.  Obs., -perfidiously. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  339  Which  citie  ..another  of 
the  Ptolemies  infideliously  wrested  from  his  »onne  in  law 
Alexander. 


I'nfidelisin.  «O«,-.--M/.  [f.  INFIDEL  +  -ISM.] 
A  system  based  on  unbelief  in  religion. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kent.  (1838)  IV.  231  To  suppose 
that  the  exposure  of  the  fully  and  falsehood  of  one  form  of 
Infidelism  wuuld  cure  or  prevent  Infidelity. 

Infidelity  ;infide-liti).  [ad.  L.  infidilitas  un- 
faithfulness, n.  of  quality  from  iiifiJi-iis  INFIDEL. 
Cf.  F.  infiJUiU  (i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).] 

1.  Want  of  faith;  unbelief  in  religious  matters, 
esp.  disbelief  in  the  truth  or  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  attitude  of  an  infidel. 

1509  BARCLAY  ShypofFolys  (  1  874  1  1  1.  188  Nowe  shall  I  louche 
wretches  of  mysbyleue,  Expressynge  theyr  foly  by  theyr  in- 
fydelyte.  15*9  MORE  Dyafage  I.  Wks.  158/1  The  stubburnes 
and  obstynate  infidelite  of  the  Jewes.  1577  \  AL  i;>>'tiLLiKK 
Ltiflier  OH  Ep.  Gal.  20  Not  fained  or  trifling  sinnes,  but 
such  as  are  against  the  first  table  :  to  wit,  greet  infidelitie, 
douting  [etc.].  1678  CUDWUKTII  Intclt.  Syst.  l.  iv.  §  15.  278 
Let  us  for  the  present  yield  thus  much  to  your  Infidelity 
and  grant  that  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  man.  1755 
YOUNG  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  106  Infidelity  lets  loose 
the  rein  to  Pleasure,  and  gives  it  an  ample  range.  1814 
CHALMERS  Eriit.  Ckr.  AVTr/.  Advt.  5  The  external  te^ti- 
mony  of  Christianity  .  .  leaves  infidelity  without  excuse. 
1875  MANNING  Mission  H.  Ghost  iv.  no  Infidelity  is  the 
proper  opposite  of  faith. 

\  b.  Mohammedanism  ;   Heathenism  (cf.  INFI- 
DEL sb.  2).  Obs.  rare. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  Intrpd.,  Whose  grieuous 
groanings  vnder  the  heauy  yoke  of  infidelity  no  tongue  is 
able  to  expresse.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614^  746  That 
thy  Virgin  Truth,  by  Virginian  Plantation,  or  Northerly  I)i>- 
covery,may  triumph  in  her  conquests  of  Indian  Infidelity. 

•(•  C.  An  infidel  opinion  or  practice.  06s.  rare. 

1543-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  So  Which  thinge  aboue 

all  other  infidelities  shall  be  our  dampnacion.     1652  GAULE 

Slagastrom.  xxvi,  Yea,  they  fear  not  to  teach  most  perni- 

cious heresies  and  infidelities. 

2.  In  general  sense  :  Disbelief,  incredulity. 

1579  LVLY  Eupkues  (Arb.l  171,  1  meane  not  to  wast  winde 
in  prouing  that,  which  thine  infidelytie  will  not  permit  thee 
to  beleeue.  1642  FULLER  Holy  -V  Pro/.  St.  iv.  xviii.  335 
After  his  death,  how  did  men  struggle  to  keep  him  alive  in 
their  reports  ?  .  .  partly  out  of  infidelity  that  his  death  could 
be  true.  1853  KANE  Grinnt-ll  E.\-p.  xxxvi.  (18561  325,  I  am, 
I  fear,  heterodox  almost  to  infidelity  as  to  the  direct  action 
of  remedies. 

3.  Unfaithfulness  or  disloyalty  to  a  person,  e.g. 
to  a  sovereign,  lord,  master,  friend,  lover;  esp.,  in 
mod.  use,  to  a  husband  or  wife,  called  more  fully 
conjugal  infidelity. 

1529  LATIMER  Strw.  Card  i,  The  king,  seeing  the  great 
infidelity  of  this  person,  dischargeth  this  man  of  his  office. 
1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VI  128  b,  The  Duke  .  .  sente  his 
letters  to  the  kyng  of  Eng_lande  .  .  to  purge  and  e:-cuse  him- 
selfe,  of  his  untruth  and  infidelitie.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic. 
Man  (1631)  636  Martiall  finding  the  infidelitie  and  incon- 
stancie  of  love  and  friendship  giveth  this  counsell.  1673  R. 
HEAD  Canting  Acad.  120  A  remarkable  casual  revenge  on 
Tradewells  infidelity.  1676  tr.  Guillatieres  I  'oy.  A  tltens  243 
When  Theseus,  after  his  infidelity  to  Ariana.  stole  away 
Hellen.  1700  'CASTAMORE'  (titlt:)  Conjugium  Languens;  or, 
the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Religious  Mischiefs  arising  from  con- 
jugal infidelity  and  impunity.  1749  FIELDING  'lorn  Jones 
xvi  1  1.  x,  I  told  her  .  .  that  you  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  single 
instance  of  infidelity  to  her  since  your  seeing  her  in  town. 
1856  FKOUDE  Hist.  Eng.  xi.  (Cab.  ed.)  II.  357  Whether  pro- 
voked or  not  by  infidelity  on  the  part  of  Henry,  [Anne's]  own 
conduct  had  been  singularly  questionable.  1877  S.  Cox  Sah. 
Mumfi  Pref.  n  Any  man's  infidelity  to  his  convictions. 

b.  With  an  and  //.  :  An  instance  or  act  of  such 
unfaithfulness. 

1714  Spectator  No.  624  r  5  The  Infidelities  on  the  one 
Part  between  the  two  Sexes,  and  the  Caprices  on  the  other. 
1739  CIBBEK  Apol.  (1756)  I.  95  That  scene  of  Alexander, 
where  the  heroe  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Statira  for 


ardon  of  his  past  infidelities.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  7>a«.  D,-r. 
Ixiii,  When  his  mother  accused  him  of  being  in  love  with 
a  Jewess,  any  evasion  seemed  an  infidelity. 

1  4.  Untrnstworthiness  ;  an  instance  of  this.  rare. 

177^7  BURKE  Let.  to  Fox  Wks.  1842  II.  389  My  opinion  of 
the  infidelity  of  that  conveyance  [the  post]  hindered  me 
from  being  particular.  1785  Ji:i  KKKSON  Lc-t.  taltardtt  Sept. 
in  Ci'rr.  (1829)  I,  325  The  infidelities  of  the  po>t  offices,  both 
of  England  and  France,  are  not  unknown  to  you. 

I'nfidelize,  v.    [f-  INFIDEL  +  -IZE.] 
1.  trans.  To  render  infidel. 

1836  lilat-lau.  flag.  XL.  591  The  work  of  tnnddiiing  a 
country  is  then  more  than  half  done.  &ffMsBvmlSAtU& 


II.  219  To  infidelize  the  world. 

2.  inlr.  To  play  the  infidel,  profess  infidelity. 

1876  G.  MEREDITH  Bcauch.  Career  III.  i.  i3  We  shall  see 
him  .  .  infidelizing,  republicanizing,  scandalizing  his  class  and 
his  country. 

I-nfidelly,  atfa.  ran.  [f.  INFIDEL  a.  +  -i.v  -.] 
In  an  infidel  or  unbelieving  way. 

1844  Eraser's  Mag.  XXIX.  143  By  this  education  tlie 
religious  nature  of  man  is  turned  .  .  by_  a  fiend  against  him- 
self to  consume  him  1  —  Infidelly-religious,  revolutionary 
principles  ! 

t  Infidons,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inftd-tis  +  -ous  ; 
cf.  INFIDE.]  Unfaithful;  faithless. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  i657ToMLiNsoN  Rtuou's  llisf. 
572  Taba>  ir,  which  his  mfidous  Interpreter  Clusius  calls  hi> 
Spodium. 

Infield,  in-field  (i-n,fild),  sb.  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
FIELD  sb.'] 

1.  The  land  of  a  farm  which  lies  around  ur  near 
the  homestead,  as  opposed  to  the  outlying  parts, 
which  are  usually  on  higher  ground  and  may  consist 
of  moorland;  hence,  arable  land  as  opposed  to 


INFIELD. 

pasture ;  land  regularly  manured  and  cropped, 
Infield  and  outfield,  a  system  of  husbandry  which 
confines  manuring  and  tillage  to  the  infield  land. 

1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot,  37  When  we  break  up  one 
Field  for  Tillage,  if  we  left  out  another  for  Hay  or  Pasture 
in  mjixt  Condition,  the  unfrugal  Practice  of  Outfield  and 
Inlield  would  be  at  an  End,  every  Part  of  a  farm  would  in 
its  Turn  produce  equally  plentiful  Crops  of  Grain  or  Grass. 
1763  A.  DICKSON  Treat.  Afrit.  wd.  2)  109  note,  The 
arable  land  in  Scotland  is  divided  into  infield  and  outfield. 
The  infield  is  the  land  upon  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  whole  dun§  made  in  the  farm  has  been  laid.  1820 
SCOTT  Mottast.  i,  The  part  of  the  township  properly  arable, 
and  kept  as  such  continually  under  the  plough,  was  called 
in-field.  1848  HEPBURN  in  Prae.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  6.  272  The  wretched  system  of  agriculture,  called  infield 
and  outfield,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  last  century.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  270  The  culti- 
vated land  was  divided  into  '  in-fields '  and  '  out-fields ' ; 
the  former,  being  those  nearest  the  central  establishment, 
received  all  the  manure  that  was  made,  and  were  planted 
with  tobacco. 

b.  atlrib.,  as  infield  corn,  ground,  land.  (This 
was  prob.  the  original  use.) 

1606  Sc.  Acts  fas.  Vf,  c.  8  (Jam.)  The  croft  infield  come 
[to  be  teynded]  at  ane  tyme,  the  becre  at  ane  vther  tyme, 
and  the  outfield  corne  at  the  third  tyme.  1765  A.  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  465  All  land  called  infield  land,  has  a 
mixture  of  this  kind  of  soil  in  its  composition.  1791  Act  31 
Ceo.  Til,  c.  92  title.  An  Act  for  . .  inclosing  a  certain  large 
open  Tract  of  Land  within  the  Manor  of  Holy  Island,  .and 
for  extinguishing  the  Right  of  Common  upon  the  ancient 
Infield  Lands  within  the  said  Island,  a  1800  in  Edinb.  Rev. 
CLXVI1I.  196  The  rich  infield  ground  produced  spon- 
taneously rib-grass,  white,  yellow,  and  red  clover.  1820 
SCOTT  Mcnast.  xiii,  There  was  but  a  trifling  quantity  of 
arable  or  infield  land  attached  to  it. 

2.  A  field  adjacent  to  the  farmhouse  or  grange ; 
a  home  field. 

1875  SIR  G.  W.  DASENT  Vikings  II.  165  As  they  left  the 
in-fields,  near  the  grange  [etc.], 

3.  Base-ball.    That   part   of  the   field   enclosed 
within  the  base-lines ;  the  diamond,     b.  The  four 
fielders  placed  on  the  boundaries  of  the  in-field, 
i.e.  the  three  base-mea  and  the  short-stop. 

Infield,  v.  [f.  IN-  2  +  FIELD  sb.  Cf.  impark.'] 
trans.  'To  inclose,  as  a  field'  (Webster,  1856). 

In  fieri  :  see  FIERI. 

tlnfi'ght,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  J  4-  FIGHT  v., 
after  L.  itnfugnare.']  trans.  To  fight  against, 
attack,  assail. 

a 1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxiv.  i  Over-come  be  in-fightand 
me  [L.  imfugnantes,  OE.  Sa  on-fehtendanj.  Ibid.  cxix.  7 
pai  in-faght  [L.  impHgnabant}  me  self-willi. 

I'n-fi:ghting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  FIGHTING 
vbl.  s/>.]  In  pugilism :  Fighting  or  boxing  at  close 
quarters;  the  practice  of  getting  close  up  to  an 
opponent:  cf.  quot.  1812  in  IN  adv.  3.  So  I'n- 
fi  ghter,  a  boxer  who  practises  this  method. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  19  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  denominate  him  as  good  an  in-fighter.  1816  Ibid. 
XLVII.  256  The  combat  lasted  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
all  at  in-fighting.  1886  D.  C.  MURRAY  ist  Person  Sing. 
xxviii.  201  There  are  otherwise  admirable  boxers  who  know 
nothing  of  what  is  called  'in-fighting  '..  .Once  get  inside  the 
guard  and  they  go  to  pieces. 

t  Infi'gur e,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *infigurdre 
(see  IN-? and  FIGURE  v.)  =  OF.  enfigurer.  It.  »'«- 
figurare.} 

1.  trans.  To  represent  in  or  by  a  figure  or  emblem. 
1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  81  marg.,  Doues  [are]  consecrate  to 

Venus  from  whence  the  lulij  are  descended.  By  them  there- 
fore., was  inflgured  perpetuall  felicitie  to  that  name  and 
familie.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Crania  274  Your  dearest 
selfe  remaines  infigured  in  my  chastest  breast. 

2.  To  give  figure  or  form  to. 

x6xx  FLORIO,  Infigurare,  to  infigure,  to  shapen. 

Infigured, ///.  a.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-Z,  EN-1 
+  FIGURED.  Cl.f.infigurQ  Marked  or  adorned 
with  figures. 

1611  COTGR.,  Infigure,  infigured,  figured,  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  38/1  Like  world's  bright  eye 
[the  sun],  That  once  each  year  surveyes  all  eartb  and  sky,. . 
Hurries  to  both  the  poles,  and  moveth  even  In  the  infiRur'd 
circle  of  the  heaven.  \'rj\Poetry  in  Ann. Reg.  211  Behold 
The  tissued  vestment  of  enfigur'd  gold. 

Infile,  obs.  variant  of  ENFILE  v. 

Infill  (infi'I),  v.  rare.  [f.  IN-  !  +  FILL  z>.]  trans. 
To  fill  within  or  internally. 

1880  II  us.  WHITNEY  Odd  or  Even  *  ix.  79  Pure  atmosphere 
and  the  glory  that  infilled  it.  1888  J.  F.  I.LIS  AV-ru  Christianity 
ii.  42  The  nobler  works  of  God,  which  are  infilled  with  life 
to  every  fibre. 

Infilled  (i-nfyld),  ///.  a.  [IN  adv.  11  b:  see 
fill  in.]  Filled  in,  filled  up  (of  a  vacant  space). 

1849  MURCHISON  Si/aria  i.  (1867)  10  Orthoceratites,.. 
known  to  be  the  infilled  borings  of  Annelids  and  small 
Crustacea.  1887  (7tW.  3f<ig.  89  The  impressions  have  been 
produced  by  the  infilled  tracks  and  burrowings  of  marine 
animals. 

I'nfilling,  vbl. sb.  [IxaJv.  uc:  cf.prec.]  The 
action  of  filling  in  (a.  vacant  space) ;  that  which  is 
used  to  fill  up  a  hole  or  cavity. 

1871  H.  SHARP  in  Archxol.  XLIII.  122  The  fragment^  l"f 
pottery),  .were  wheeled  away  and  buried  with  the  infilling. 
1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  (U.S. i  VI.  584  Various  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  infilling  of  mineral  veins. 

Infi'lm,  v.  [f.  IN-  -  +  FILM  v.}  trans.  '  To 
cover  with  a  film ;  to  coat  thinly '  (Webster,  1864). 
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Infilter  {infrltai),  v.      [f.  IN  adv.  +  Fn 
or  ad.  F.  infiltre-r  (Pare,  i6th  c.).]     traits.       IN 

FILTRATE  V.  3. 

121846  Med.  Jrnl.  cited  in  WOKO.SIKK.  1875  LYELL 
Pritu.  Cent.  I.  II.  xvi.  364  The  congelation  of  water  infiltered 
into  the  porous  mass.  1879  KUTLEY  Study  Kocks  xiv.  287  The 
amygdaloids  of  calcspar  which  have  been  infiltered  into  the 
vesicles  and  crevices  in  basalts,  long  after  their  solidification. 

Infiltrate  (infi-ltre't),  v.  [f.  IN--  +  FILTUATE 
v.,  perh.  after  F.  infiltrcr  (Pare,  i6th  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  introduce  by  filtration  ;  to  cause  (a 
fluid)  to  permeate  through  pores  or  interstices. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Draris  Obser-s.  Surf.  (1771)  83  In  most  of 
these  Abscesses,  the  Pus  seemed  rather  to  be  infiltrated 
than  deposited.  1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  537  Sands.. 
which,  by  means  of  a  calcareous  juice  which  the  sea  infil- 
trates at  that  spot,  harden  gradually.  1854  tr.  Latnartine' '* 
Mem.  Celcbr.  Char.  II.  Milton  5  The  air  of  Naples,  which 
infiltrated  itself  through  his  veins.  1866  ROGERS  Agric.  ft 
Prices  I.  xv.  293  The  tissues  becoming  disorganized,  and 
the  blood  thereupon  being  infiltrated  into  them,  dark 
blotches  appear  on  the  skin. 

Jig.  1876  JAS.  GRANT  One  of  the  (6oo'  vi.  51  Love  steals 
into  the  nature.. infiltrating  its  sentiments.. through  every 
crevice  of  the  being.  1885  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng. 
III.  354  Into  the  body  of  . .  ancient  matter  he  skilfully  in- 
filtrated a  leaven  of  spurious  additions. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  permeate  by  filtration ;  to  pass 
through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  (a  substance). 
Freq.  in  pass,  infiltrated  with  (rarely  by). 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Otserv.  Surf.  (1771)  141  Purulent 
Serum  . .  with  which  the  Parts  were  infiltrated.  1867  J. 
HOGG  Microsc.  I.  ii.  67  As  this  infiltrates  the  osseous  sub- 
stance. 1869  Eng.  Meek,  jo  Dec.  294/2  The  blood  . .  in- 
filtrates the  loose  tissue.  1878  HUXLEY  Physwgr.  225 
Carbonized  remains,  often  infiltrated  with  mineral  matter. 
fig.  1884  Expositor  Dec.  457  Abstractions  infiltrated 
with  analogical  conceptions. 

3.  inlr.  To  pass  through  or  into  a  substance  by 
filtration  ;  to  percolate  through  pores  or  interstices. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  1851  CARPENTER  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2) 
362  The  watery  part  of  the  blood  from  the  small  vessels  . . 
may  either  infiltrate  into  the  areolar  tissue,  or  it  may  be 
poured  into  some  neighbouring  serous  cavity.  1856  MRS. 
BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  u.  1059  Death's  black  dust  ..  Infil- 
trated through  every  secret  fold  Of  this  sealed  letter. 

fig.  1858  J.  MARTINEAU  Stud.  C/ir.  24  The  Greek  element 
of  thougnt  . .  infiltrating  through  the  theosophy  of  Alex- 
andria. 1861  SIR  J.  K.  SHUTTLEWORTH /.<r/.  to  Earl  Gran- 
•ville  51  Education  infiltrates  from  the  upper  and  governing 
classes  to  the  lower. 

Infi'ltrate,  sb.  [f.  prec.  :  cf.  FILTRATE  sb.] 
An  infiltrated  substance  ;  an  infiltration. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Infiltrated  (infi-ltrcited),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
4-  -ED '.]  a.  Permeated  with  some  substance. 

1868  W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  Set.  Of  in.  (1869)  6  Jan.  175/1 
The  infiltrated  condition  of  those  [sponges]  previously 
obtained.  1870  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  305  Free  in- 
cisions into  infiltrated  parts. 

b.  Introduced  by  infiltration. 

1875  T.  H.  GREEN  Ixtrod.  Palhol.  (ed.  2)  58  The  pressure 
exercised  by  the  infiltrated  fat  produces  considerable  anaemia 
of  the  organ.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phancr.  106 
This  thickening  of  the  membrane  contains . .  a  large  quantity 
of  calcium  carbonate,  .as  a  homogeneous  infiltrated  mass. 

fie.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxviii,  _  All  the 
infiltrated  influences  of  disregarded  religious  teaching. 

Infiltrating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '-.] 
That  infiltrates  ;  percolating,  permeating. 

1849  DANA  Geol.  y.  (1850)  317  The  infiltrating  fluid  may 
have  contained  silica.  1872  —  Corals  ii.  155  The  agency 
of  infiltrating  waters.  1884  BOUER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's 
Pliancr.  509  The  origin  of  the  infiltrating  substances. 

Infiltration  (tafflWMsn).  [n.  of  action  from 
INFILTRATE  v. ;  perh.  a.  F.  infiltration  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  infiltrating ;  percola- 
tion, a.  In  Physics  and  Ceo!.,  of  water  or  mineral 
substances  in  solution. 

1796  KIRWAN  Klem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  427  The  percolation  or 
infiltration  of  the  particles.  Ibid.  428  The  infiltration  of 
sea-water  through  lavas.  1822  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amer.  102 
The  soil  is . .  broken  on  the  surface  by  funnel-shaped  hollows. 
. .  These  inverted  cones  are  evidently  excavated  by  the  in- 
filtration of  water.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mottusca  74^  The 
phragmocone  . .  owes  its  preservation  to  the  infiltration  of 
calc-spar.  1876  PACE  Adv.  Text-Ht.  Ccol.  iii.  70  Waters 
of  infiltration  always  contain  less  or  more  of  these  Salts. 

b.  Physiol.  and  Path.,  of  fluids  vesp.  blood  or 
fat)  which  penetrate  the  tissues. 

1853  KMnGr1mtU&xf.zvu.(rti6)  129  The  infiltration 
of  fatty  matter  is  rather  alarming.  186*  A.  FLINT  t'l-iu.  . 
jlfcd.  (1880!  54  Infiltration  is  a  term  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  deposition  of  some  material  in  or  between  the  tissue- 
elements.  1874  VAN  HI-REX  Dis.  Htnit.  Orf.  6  l 
involving  the  urethra  may  lead  to  infiltration  of  urine. 

c.  fig.  of  immaterial  elements  or  influences,  as 
ideas,  opinions,  etc. 


something  ;  the  process,  fact,  or  condition  of  being 
infiltrated  or  permeated  ;  esp.  in  Path. 

xSlo  HERSCHEL  Stud.  -Vd/.  Phil.  61    Flu 
country   in  a  constant    state   of  infiltration  from  below 
upwards.    1873  T.  H.  GREEN  latrod.  Palhol.  led.  2)  51 
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Fatty    Infiltration— wl, 

degencran  in  the  infiltration  of  \ 

fat,  which  is  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood. 

3.  An  infiltrated  deposit. 

ai8i2    KIRWAN   (\V\bster   1828)   Calcareous    infiltrations 

filling  llic  httrtxt. 

This   he   attributes   to   a   •  Itrmtion. 

1898  J .    1 1  1  lie  cells 

ing  the  infiltration  aicroun  .ipe. 

y/y.    1882  CHILD  S,i//,i,  :  sage  is  clearly 
an  infiltration  from  a  different  story. 

4.  attrili.  and  Comli. 

1881    RAYMOND    Mining  Glass.,  1< 

tilled  by  the  intiltt.  • 

solutions.   1882(11  IKIL  '1'e.tt-bk.  Geol.  n.  n.  7-  ! 
between  these  infiltration  products  and  the  dccorm* 
the  surrounding  mass.     1888  Tinits  in  I'tti! 
4/1  This  infiltration  theory  had  necessarily  to  come  under 
Mr.  [udd's  consideration. 

Infi'ltrative,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1VE.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  productive  of,  infiltration. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  xx.  242    1  :.  of  the 

ice  after  the  contraction  of  low  temperatures,  and  the  infil- 
ti.ui.e  or  endosmometric  changes  thus  induced. 

t  I'nfimate,  J/'    Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  ii:: 
(Plautus)   one  of  the  lowest,  f.   iii/inni* 
I.NFIMUUS;   after  OniJlATE.]     One  of  the 
class. 

1733  Tl'LL  Horse-IioiHg  Husb.  Pref.  7  He  will  i, 
that  the  Possessors  of  Land  shall  be  trampled  01, 
vants  and  Labourers,  or  other  Intimates  of  the  Country. 

f  I'nfimate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  I.. 
infimare  to  make  low,  f.  infim-us  lowest,  IN- 
FIMOL'S.]  trans.  To  make  low  or  base ;  to  degrade, 
debase.  Hence  Intimating  ///.  a.,  debasing. 

rtl64i  Br.  MOUXIAGU  Aits  f,  Mmi.  (1642'  3.4  Popular 
novelising  factionistsand  infimating  sectaries.,  who  through 
colour  of  piety  trouble  all. 

Ilifi'mity.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L.  infimitas  lowncss, 
f.  infim-us;  see  next;  in  mod.F.  infimitt.']  The 
quality  of  being  '  infimous' ;  concr.  an  '  infimous' 
person. 

1885  Sat.  Ri-.-.  28  Mar.  410/2  Mediocrities,  or  rather 
intimities,  like  those  who  crowd  the  French  chamber. 

t  I'llfimOUS,  a.  [f.  L.  iiifimns  (superl.  of  in- 
/eras  i  lowest  +  -ous.]  Very  low  or  base ;  basest. 

1613  DANIEL  Call.  Hist.  Eng.  172  A  man  risen  by  subtletie 
and  his  tongue  from  infimous  condition.  1627  W.  SCLATER 
Exf.  2  Tata.  11629)  159  They  vowed  to  suffer  losse,  I  say 
not  of  life,  but  of  the  infimous  goods  of  fortune,  for  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel.  x«3  WOOD  Life  15  June  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  476 
A  yong  heire,  who  valuing  not  his  father's  labours,  because 
of  his  ignorance,  put  most  of  his  papers,  .to  infimous  uses. 

tlnfi'nal,  a.  Ots.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  L.  fin-is  end 

+  -AL:  cf. final.']   =  INFINITE. 

1503  HAWES  Examf.  Virt.  v.  xxxi.  Wo  worth  infynall 
payne  and  dystresse.  1509  —  Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  (Percy  Soc.) 
219  Praye  to  thy  swete  sonne  whiche  is  infinall. 

In  fine,  adv.  phr.  Finally,  in  short,  to  sum  up  : 
see  FIXE  sli.'1 

Infinitant  (infrnitant),  a.  Logic,  [ad.  Schol.L 
inj'iiiilans,  pres.  pple.  of  infinil<lre  to  INFINITATE.] 
That  infmitates;  applied  to  a  sign  of  negation 
when  joined  to  a  term.  Sec  INFINITE  a.  8. 

Infinitary  (infrnitari),  a.  Math.  [  =•  Ger. 
infinitar,  as  in  infinitdrkalkul '  infinitary  calculus  ' 
(Du  Bois  Raymond):  see  -Aitv1.]  Relating  to 
infinity,  or  to  an  infinite  value  of  a  quantity;  as 
infinitary  property  of  a  function,  i.  e.  one  which 
the  function  has  when  the  variable  becomes  infinite. 

Infinitate  (infi-niu't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
Schol.L.  infinitdre  (Abelard  Dialectica,  \\ks., 
Paris  1836,  225), t.infinll-iii INFINITE:  see-ATE^.] 
trans.  To  render  infinite ;  in  /.o.v/V,  to  make  (a 
positive  concept,  term,  or  predicate)  '  infinite'  (see 
INFINITE  a.  8)  or  indefinite  in  extent,  by  prefixing 
a  negative.  Hence  Infl'nitated/^V.  a. 

1864  UOWEN  Logic  vi.  152  Either  .  /.  '-ed  car- 

-ything,  and  must  include 


.Liivc  Conceptions  are  sometimes  classed  by 
logicians  as  Infinitated  Cone*  ; 

Infinitation (infinitf-Jan I.  /''.v 
L.  infimtatio  (Abelard  Dialectic  : 25), n.  < >i 
from  infinitdre :  see  prec.l     The  action  oi 
tating  or  making  '  infinite    ;  the  condition  of  being 
infinitated ;  hence,  applied  to  one  of  the  forms  of 
immediate   inference,  also   c.illcil  firmiil,;: 
diversion,  in  which  one  term,  usually  the  predicate, 
of  the  original  proposition  is  made  negative. 

1652  VROVHART  J,  •:.„•/ Wks.  (16  .:4'  •.,, nation, 

lie-cation,  and  infinitalion  of  proppsiln'ii>.     1864  I 
1867  FowtliR  /  HI.  ii.  77  The  same  inference  is 

.  called  Infni;  !n<:"  Infinltum, 

.  the  cc 
,  "»hir  h  is  cniiil.'yil  as  the  predicate.     I»7 

f.cgi^  -i  [!>:  "•  OT  by 

Infinitation. 

Infinite  (i-nfinil  -  hora 

4-6  infynytse,  4-7  inflnit.  (5  iufenite,  6  in- 
finyte,  intynit'e,.5V-.  inflneit',  4-  infinite  [ad 
L.  infinlt-ui  unbounded,  unlimited,  f.  nt  IM- 


INFINITE. 

,i:t-iti  FIMTE  ;  perh.  oiig.  through  OF.  infinit, 
-ite  (i  3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.),  later  injini  (Oresme, 
14th  c.)-  In  hymns  sometimes  rimed  with  (-ait).] 

A.  at//. 

1.  Having  no  limit  or  end  (real  or  assignable^1  ; 

boundless,  unlimited,  endless  ;  immeasurably  great 

in  extent,  duration,  or  other  respect.     Chiefly  of 

or  His  attributes  ;  also  of  space,  time,  etc.,  in 

which  it  passes  into  the  mathematical  use  (4  b). 

1413  Pilgr.  Smalt  (Caxton.i  v.  i.  (iS5o\  71  The  largencs 

if  may  not  be  comprehended  by  thought  of  mannes 

wytte;   for  it  is  Infynyte.      1477   EARL   RIVERS  iCaxton) 


ng  men.     1651 

HOBBKS  Ltfmtk.  i.  iii.  (1886)  22  No  man  can  have  in  his 
mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude  ;  nor  conceive  infinite 
swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force,  or  infinite  power. 
1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  H'ill  i.  iv.  22  That  Power  is  not  In- 
finite ;  and  so  goes  not  beyond  certain  Limits.  1811  HEIILK 


called  in  to  help  you  in  your  dividing*.  iKo1'<ixo\u.Glac.  i. 
11.  15  An  infinite  series  of  images  of  the  candle  will  be  seen. 
b.  In  loose  or  hyperbolical  sense:  Indefinitely 
or  exceedingly  great  ;  exceeding  measurement  or 
calculation  ;  immense,  vast. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  If.  i6js  Hypsip.,  Why  lykede  me.. 
of  thyn  tunge  the  infynyt  graciousnesse.  c  1440  Cesta  Roln. 
l.  xxxii.  122  (Harl.  MS.)  He  shulde  wed  hir  with  goodis 
infinite.  1517  R.  THORNE  in  Hakluyt  r,y.  .1589)  255  Infi. 
lie  nomber  of  lewes  that  were  expelled  out  of  Castiil  1506 
SHAKS.  MtrcA.  f.  i.  i.  ,,4  Gratiano  speakes  an  infimte 
dcale  of  nothing.  1602  —  Ham.  n.  ii.  316  What  a  piece  of 
worke  is  a  man  '.  how  Noble  in  Reason?  how  infinite  in 
faculty  ?  1748  A  nun's  I  >>•.  Introd.,  Of  infinite  importance 
to  the  commercial  and  sea-faring  part  of  mankind.  1857 
MAI-RICE  Ep.  St.  John  xvii.  281  We  owe  them  infinite 
thanks  for  It.  1865  R.  W.  DALE  Jeiu.  Temp.  xxi.  (1877)  23, 
A  truth  this  of  infinite  importance. 

t  c.  Occupying  an  indefinitely  long  time  ;  im- 
mensely long,  very  tedions,  '  endless  '.  (Used  pi  e- 
dicatively,  with  inf.  or  with  personal  subi.  •  cf 
long.)  06s. 

1578785  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm.  (Parker  Soc.)  26  It  were  infinite 
'2  oe?.'.te       at  huSe  sums  of  money  they  have,  .gathered 
1608  IOFSELL  Serpents  d653)  667  All  which..!  will  (lest  I 
ould  seem  to  be  infinite)  passe  over  with  silence      1620  E 
BLOUNT  Horn  Subs.  363,  1  dare  walke  no  farther  in  this 


2.  with  si>.  pi.  Unlimited  or  indefinitely  great  in 
•amber;  innumerable,  very  many,  'no  end  of. 
Now  arch,  or  rare. 

<:i386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1969  Infinite  been  the  sorwes 
and  the  teeres  Of  olde  folk  and  eek  of  tendre  yeeres.  1483 
CAXTON  Cato  1  ij,  Many  and  Infynyte  euyles  and  incon- 


,  es  see  nnte  teares. 

1611  BIBLE  fransl.  Prtf.  5  Now  the  Latine  Translations 
x>  many  to  be  all  good,  for  they  were  infinite.      1668 
OM.-e.frc/.  Rolle  s  Abridgm.  b  ij,  Infinite  other  Instances  of 
e  nature  may  be  given.     1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  1  19  F  2 
L  here  are  infinite  Parts  in  the  smallest  Portion  of  Matter. 
i 


.  .  nnie    pgs,  near    nsterurg  . 

T  3.  Indefinite  in  nature,  meaning,  etc.  :  indeter- 
minate. Oh. 

1520  WHITINTON  Vulf.^r,)  6  Nownes  infinyte  as  ?««- 
?","'-  1""""V'c.     1553  T.  WILSON  R/ut.  i  Either  it  is  an 
nte  question  and  without  ende,  or  els  it  is  definite  and 
comprehended  within  some  ende.  1663  I.  SPENCER  Prodi  fits 

AS  i1,"  /  'S  a  blmd'  confused-  ^finite,  giddy  thing 

4.  Math.    fa.  Having  no  determined  limit-  of 
Indefinite  length  or  magnitude.  Obs. 
,?*°  %"**  Euclid  i.  xii.  Upon  an  infinite  right  line 
Ihd.  xxu,  From  the  infinite  line  DE. 

b.  Of  a  quantity  or  magnitude  :  Having  no 
limit;  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  or 
magnitude  (opp.  to  finite}.  Of  a  line  or  surface  • 
extending  indefinitely  without  limit,  and  not  re- 
turning into  itself  at  any  finite  distance  (opp  to 
closed). 


Species  of  Infinite  Qlttm^uadSP^r^^S^ 

^^f,a&sss!sS&A 

attracts  a  Corpuscle  placed  at  C.    1836  DE  MORGAN  CWc*! 
'«  Elem.  IHustr.  6,  When  we  say,  a  +  -iis  equal  to  a  when    j 

-t  is  infinite,  we  only  mean  that  as  x  is  increased  a  +  - 

•—  x 

nd  may  be  made  as  near  to  it  as  we 

be  removed  to  a"  infinite  distance.    '1869 
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tc  at  any  point  within  S,  we  cannot  include  in  the 
integration  the  point  at  which  the  infinite  value  occurs. 

c.  Infinite  series  :  a  series  of  quantities  or  ex- 
pressions which  may  be  indefinitely  continued 
without  ever  coming  to  an  end  (but  may  or  may 
not  have  a  finite  value  or  '  limit '  to  which  it  ap- 
proaches as  more  and  more  terms  are  taken :  see 
CO.NVKKGIXG  2,  DIVERGENT  4  .  So  infinite  de- 
cimal. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseas  44  The  Operation 
may  either  be  terminated.. or  else  continued  on  in  nn  In- 
finite Series.  1763  EMERSON  Increments  p.  vi,  The  Method 
of  Increments  willhelp  us  to_  this  term,  either  expressed  in 
finite  quantities,  or  by  an  infinite  series.  1796  HI/TTON 
Math.  Diet.  s.v.,  Infinite  Decimals,  such  as  do  not  termi- 
nate, but  go  on  without  end.  1873  TODHUNTER  Algebra 
(ed.  7)  xl.  §  557  An  infinite  series  in  which  all  the  terms  are 
of  the  same  sign  is  divergent  if  each  term  is  greater  than 
some  assigned  finite  quantity,  however  small. 

6.  Mus.  Of  a  canon  :  see  quot. 

1869  OUSELEY  Counter},  xv.  105  If  [the  canon]  is  made 
continually  to  recur  to  the  beginning,  so  as  never  to  come  to 
a  regular  close,  it  is  called  Infinite,  or  Circular. 

6.  Law.  Distress  infinite  :  see  DISTRESS  sb.  3  b. 
1495  Act  ii  Hen.  l-'lf  c.  24  §  i  In  the  same  atteynte  there 

shalbe  awarded  ageynst  the  petite  Jurie  the  party  and  the 
graund  Jury  sornons  and  resomons  and  distres  infynyte. 
1531-2  .-let  23  Hen.  Vltl,  c.  3  §  i.  1641, 1768  [see  DISTRESS 
sb.  3  b].  1882  Scrivex's  Copyholds  (ed.  6)  vi.  §  2.  227  The 
proper  remedy  for  neglect  of  suit  of  court,  as  well  as  for 
refusal  to  do  fealty,  was  a  distress  infinite  of  the  beasts  or 
other  personal  property  of  the  defaulter. 

7.  Grain.   Applied  to  those  parts  of  the  verb 
which  are  not  limited  by  person  or  number ;  viz. 
those  verbal  sbs.  and  adjs.  which  have  certain  verbal 
properties,  the  Infinitive  'Mood',  Gerunds,  Supines, 
and  Participles.     Opposed  to  finite. 

1871  ROBY  Lai.  Gram.  ii.  xvi.  183  The  forms  of  the  verb 
proper  are  often  called  collectively  the  Finite  Verb;  the 
verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called  the  Infinite 
Verb.  187!  Publ.  Sch.  Lat.  Grain.  §  35  The  forms  of  the 
Verb  Infinite  are  not  limited  by  Mood  and  Person.  It  com- 
prises., (i)  The  Infinitive,  a  Verbal  Substantive:  zs,amar., 
to  love. .  (2)  Participles,  which  are  Verbal  Adjectives. 

8.  Logic.  A  rendering  of  Schol.L.  infinit  in,  ap- 
plied to  a  negative  term,  etc. ;  infinitated. 

1860  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xiv.  I.  253  Aristotle  denomi- 
nated the  negative  terms,  such  as  tion-B,  non-homo,  ncm- 
albits,  etc.,  OKO/IO™  oopiprn,  literally  indefinite  nouns. 
Boethlus  however  unhappily  translated  . .  idpioToj  by  the 
Latin  infinit  us.  The  Schoolmen,  .thus  called  the  oKJuara 
aopiTra . .  nomina  itifinita  '.  and  the  twn-  they  styled  the 
partictila  infinitans. 

fB.  adv.  =  INFINITELY:  usually  in  hyperbolical 
sense  =  very  greatly.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  153,)  298  Infinyte  ryche  in 
glory.  1642  ROGERS  Naaman  616  Are  there  not  infinite 
many  passages  in  thy  life  »  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  60 
Kature  is  so  infinite  various  in  the  Colours  and  shadows  of 
the  face.  1673  DRVDEN  Marr.  ,1  la  .Mode  i.  i,  I  set  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  and  am  infinite  fond  of  her  before 
company. 

C.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

1.  That  which  is  infinite,  or  lias  no  limit ;   an 
infinite  being,  thing,  quantity,  extent,  etc.     Now 
almost  always  in  sing,  with  the;    esp.  as  a  de- 
signation of  the  Deity  or  the  absolute  Being. 

1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay  ii.  14  Two  infinites  cannot  be 
abidden,  no  nor  imagined  together,  . .  therefore,  as  there 
must  needes  be  one  Infinite,  so  must  there  be  but  onely  one. 
01711  KEN  Hyinnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  i  No  Rival 
Infinite  could  share  thy  Throne,  There  no  more  Infinites 
can  be  but  one.  1712  H.  Mare's  AntiJ.  Ath.  i.  viii.  Schol. 
151  Since  every  part  of  an  Infinite  is  infinite,  there  may  be 
supposed  something  more  infinite  than  an  Infinite.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stria.  A'at.  Phil.  §  106  The  telescope  and  the 
microscope  laid  open  the  infinite  in  both  directions.  1843 
J.  MAKTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  455  The  Presence-chamber 
of  the  Infinite.  1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  44  Hindoo 
mysticism,  .aims  at  ultimate  absorption  in  the  Infinite. 

2.  In   hyperbolical   use:    An   exceedingly  large 
amount  or  number ;  a  very  great  quantity  or  multi- 
tude ;  very  much  or  many ;  '  no  end  '.     f  a.  absol. 
(from  A.  2  :  always  in  plural  sense.)  Obs. 

a  1568  ASCHAM  Scliolem.  i.  (Arb.)  69  Infinite  shall  be 
made  cold  in  Religion  by  your  example.  1577  NORTH- 
BROOKE  Dicing (1843)  170  Infinite  from  thence  haue  returned 
home  vnchast.  1656  RIDCLEY  Pract.  Physick  120  Infinite 
have  been  cured  by  it. 

t  b.  Const,  of,  with  no  defining  word  prefixed. 

1591  SHAKS.  Ttuo  Gent.  11.  vii.  70  A  thousand  oathes.  an 
Ocean  of  his  teares.  And  instances  of  infinite  of  Loue. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  IV.  xvi.  (1614)  428  There  are  in- 
finite of  Frier-like  companions  passing  to  and  fro.  1661 
>  Diary  i  June,  There  was  infinite  of  new  cakes 
placed.  1677  YARRANTON  Eng.  Improv.  115  Down  the  Elb 
to  Hamborough,  is  sent  infinite  of  Corn.  1697  CONGREVE 
Mourn.  Bride  IV.  i,  No  term,  no  bound,  but  infinite  of  woe. 
c.  \\  ith  article  or  other  defining  word  prefixed; 
usually  const,  of.  Formerly  also  in  //.  (cf.  mod. 
colloq.  lots,  heaps,  oceans  . 

1563  WINJET  Wki.  (iSoo)  11.64  Thow  may  se  an  infinit 
of  exemphs.  1595  MARKHA.M  Sir  R.  Grin-'ile  xciii,  Shee 
lesse  great  shot  in  infinets  did  hide.  1611  HEYWOOD  Cn'ld 
Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  HI.  36  We  haue  assembled  infinites 
"JeiVi  l6l§  J-  WRIGHT  Ace.  Lady  J.  Grey  in  Phtnix 
(1708)  II.  28  She  brought  forth  her  Increase  in  such  abun- 
dance of  Infinites,  that  the  least  of  her  Excellency- 
impossible  to  be  circumscrib'd.  1647  R.  STAPVLTON  Jnve- 
iial  279  The  ibes,  that  kill  infinites  of  serpents.  1662 
GLANVILI.  Lax  Orient.  Pref.  (1682)  I0  What  an  infinite  of 
Books  are  written  upon  almost  all  subjects.  1748  F.  SMITH 


INFINITENESS. 

l'<y.  Hisc.  I.  iSS  You  have  an  Infinite  to  lose,  should  you 
be  defeated.  1856  KU-KIX  Mad.  ranit.  IV.  v.  i.  §  3  That 
Calais  tower  has  an  infinite  of  symbolism  in  it. 

1 3.  Phr.  in  infinite,  to  infinite,  —  L.  in  or  ad 
injiaituni  (see  INFINITUM  ;  endlessly.  Oos. 

<? 1&3*  DONNE  Elegy  to  Lady  Bedford  Poems  (1633)  290 

liffus  d,  and  spread  in  infinite.  1651  Lift  Father  Sarfi 
(1676)  71  Mischiefs  ha\-e  their  terminations,  but  fears  go  in 
infinite.  1651  JER.  TAVLOR  Semi,  far  Year  i.  vii.  87  And 
so  on  to  infinite. 

4.   Math.  An  infinite  quantity:  see  A.  4  b. 

Different  orders  of  infinites  are  distinguished,  each  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  preceding  :  cf.  INFINITESIMAL  B  i 

1656  HOBOES  Cansid.  Wallis  Wks.  1845  VII.  446  This 
arguing  of  infinites  is  but  the  ambition  of  school-boys  1677 
PLOT  Oxfordsh.  288  Dr.  John  Wallis  . .  first  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  squaring  the  Circle,  Arithmelically,  .. 
having  apply 'd  his  method  of  Infinites  in  order  thereunto. 
1692  HALLISV  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  556  That  among  them- 
selves each  of  those  Species  of  Infinites  are  in  given  Pro- 
portions, is  what  I  now  intend  to  make  plain.  1706  W. 
JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  205  Of  Infinites  'tis  hence 
plain,  that  some  are  equal,  others  unequal.  1710  BI.K: 
J'rinc.  Hunt.  Knwl.  §  130  Of  late  the  speculations  about 
Infinite!  have,  .grown  to  such  strange  notions,  as  have  occa- 
sioned no  small  scruples  and  disputes  among  the  geometers. 
1831  BKEWSTER  Newton  (1855)11.  xvii.  127  He  then  proceeds 
to  correct  an  error  of  Dr.  Bentley's  in  supposing  that  all 
infinites  are  equal.  1858  BUCKLE  Ci-iiliz.  (18691  ''•  '"•  190 
The  geometry  of  infinites  applied  to  the  ordinates  and 
tangents  of  curves.  1864  PLUCK  EK  Jfav  Gram.  Sf,ut  in  Phil. 
Trans.  (1865)  727  The  number  of  rays  constituting  a  con- 
figuration, a  congruency,  a  complex  and  space,  are  infinites 
of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  order.  1864  Reader 
21  May  657  The  symbol  %,  the  infinite  of  common  algebra, 
represents  an  extreme  of  infinite. 

I'nfiaite,  v.  rare.    [f.  INFINITE  a.] 

1 1-  To  infinite  it :  to  proceed  to  an  '  infinite '  or 
indefinite  extent.  Obs.  nonce-use. 

1656  S.  H.  Calif.  Law  72  Suppose  that  any  King,  .should 
.  .Solomon-like,  infinite  it  in  Wives  and  Concubines. 

2.  trans.  To  render  infinite ;  to  inhnitate. 

1868  H.  BUSHNELL  Serm.  Living  Sttfy.  105  They  are 
creatures  to  be  somehow  infinited,  to  be  eternized  in  their 
continuance  of  good.  1868  Contemf.  Re-,>.  VIII.  617 
Those  very  elements  of  diversity  by  which,  .spirit  in  its  last 
individual  forms  infinites  and  unifies  the  manifold. 

Infinitely  (i-nfinitli),  adv.    [-LY  -.] 

1.  In  an  infinite  degree,  or  to  an  infinite  extent ; 
without  limit  or  end  ;  boundlessly. 

1413  Pi/gr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  v.  xiv.  109  The  trouthe  of 
the  hooly  trynyte  passeth  infynytely  al  that  may  be  said. 
1587  COLDING  De  Mornay  iv.  47  Considering  his  effects; 
howbeit  in  such  sort  as  that  we  must  think  infinitely  of  him. 
1651  HOBBES  Lc-'ialh.  in.  xxxviii.  248  God,  who  is  infinitely 
more  mercifull  then  men.  1777  PRIESTLEY  Matt.  <f  Spir. 
(1782)  I.  iii.  38  Every  particle  of  matter  is  infinitely  divisible. 
1899  Expositor  Feb.  92  There  is  a  power  working  within  us 
.  .that  is  infinitely  wiser,  stronger  and  better  than  ourselves. 
Mctl.  We  conceive  of  space  as  extending  infinitely  in  all 
directions. 

b.  In  loose  or  hyperbolical  sense  :  To  an  in- 
definitely great  extent;  beyond  measurement  or 
calculation ;  exceedingly,  immensely,  vastly. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vi.  iv.  (1886)  95  He  grew 
infinitlie  rich.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  135  This  is  the 
man,  this  is  Anthonio,  To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 
1673  TEMPLE  Observ.  United  Prffv.  Wks.  1731  I.  66  They 
buy  infinitely,  but  'tis  to  sell  again.  1717  STEELE  in  FonrC. 
l-'.ng.Lctt.  173  Dear  Prue— I  have  yours  of  the  i4th,  and  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  length  of  it.  1827  MAGJNN 
Red-nosed  Lieut.,  I  like  the  blonde  ..  infinitely.  1868  G. 
Dun  Pol.  Surv.  49  The  Turkish  population  is  infinitely 
more  harshly  used  than  the  Christian,  as  regards  exactions. 

f  2.  Without  determinate  limit  or  end  ;  to  an  in- 
definite distance  or  extent ;  indefinitely.  Obs. 

c  1430  Art  Notnbrynge  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  3  And  so  infynytly 
mvltiplying  by  these  .3.  10,  100,  1000.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
254  Which  he  knewe . .  to  reach  infinitely  towarde  the  north- 
east. 1507  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  6  The  Keyes  . .  may  be 
continued  infinitely.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Empire  (Arb.)  297 
It  being  not  possible  for  them  to  goe  forward  infinitely.  1638 
F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  i'/A  intents  344  Even  so  the  mind . .  runneth 
on  infinitly,  remembring  all  what  is  to  be  remembred.  1695 
LD.  PRESTON  lloeth.  in.  135  Wherefore  that  we  may  not  in- 
finitely produce  our  Reasons. 

f3.  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  sense;  indefinitely, 
indeterminately,  generally.  (In  quot.  1 530,  =  in  the 
infinitive  mood.)  Oh. 

1530  PALSGR.  352  And  infynitely  :  je  ne  seay  tjue  pencer. 


such  as  serue  God  in  profession  of  religion. 

4.  Math.  To  an  infinite  extent  or  amount ;  with- 
out limit. 

Infinitely  small  =  INFINITESIMAL;  so  infinitely  near,  ta 
diminish  infinitely,  etc. 

1692  HALLEY  in  P/iil.  Trans.  XVII.  556  A  Line  infinitely 
long.  1704  [see  INFINITESIMAL  A.  2).  1710  BERKELEY  Priiic. 
Hum,  KttowL  §  123  No  finite  extension  contains  innumer- 
able parts  or  is  infinitely  divisible.  1740'  V>;/L« 
294  Betw-een  an  infinitly  small,  and  an  infinitly  great  part 
of  the  Diameter  of  an  infinit  Circle.  1743  EMERSON  //w.i- 
ionS27Q  Draw  the  Axis.. and  the  Ordinales.  .infinitely  near. 
1796  Hi- 1  ION  Math.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  mean  proportional  be- 
tween infinitely  great,  and  infinitely  little,  is  finite.  1828 
—  Course  Math.  II.  103  The  centre  of  -  infi- 
nitely distant  from  the  vertex.  1873  It.  WILLIAMSON  Diff. 
'i.  2!  i.  §  5  When  the  increment  is  supposed  infinitely 
.small,  it  i-  -  .ilUvl  a  differential. 

I'lifiniteiiess.  Nowra«.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  infinite  ;  infini- 
tude, infinity,  a.  Boundlessness,  illimitableness. 


INFINITESIMAL. 

J534  WHITYNTON  Tullics  Offices  T.  D,  To  the  entent  we 
niaye  auoyde  that    infynytenesse  of  Ennius  [who   recom- 
mended giving  charity  to  a]]],  that  degree  is  ny^htji  • 
of  the   same   kynne.     1552    HULOKT,    Infynytenes,  afn-iti. 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Insf.  tr,  xv.  (1634)  232  They  \\hich 
by  faith  perceive  \\hat  he  is,  have  comprehends!  ih« 
tnfinitenesse   of  heavenly  good  things,      1608  A.  WILLET 


things  in  his  essence  are  signified  to  be  without  measure 
and  quantity.  1700  D.  PHILLIPS  I'r"!c«s  Kntiv.  it  The 
Schools  talk  of  the  Infiniteness  of  Space.  1813  SH- 
(\  ,1/tz/'  via.  206  The  thoughts  that  rise  In  time-destroying 
infiniteness.  1894  MRS.  FR.  ELLIOT  Rom.  Gossip  v.  162 
There  was  infiniteness  in  the  look-out  over  a  boundless  sea. 
b.  Indefiniteness  of  amount  or  number ;  usually 
in  hyperbolical  sense  :  The  state  of  being  exceed- 
ingly great  or  numerous  ;  immensity,  vastness  ; 
immense  quantity  or  number. 

1579  J-  JONES  Prcscrv.  of  Bodie  ff  Soule  Ep.  Ded.  2  The 
infmitenesse  of  creatures  doeth  declare  the  power.     1612 


1633 

the  infiniteness  of  her  sensuality  than  corruption  can  infect. 
1654  COKAINK  Diaiii'tt  II.  124  Complaining  on  the  infmite- 
nesse of  his  Miseries. 

Infinitesimal  (infinite-simal),  s/>.  and  a.  Also 

erron.  -ess-,     [f.  mod.L.  infinitcsim-iis,  f.  L.  in- 

fimt-HS    (cf.   ccnt-csinms   hundredth,    mill-esimiis . 

thousandth)  :    cf.   F.   iiifinitesime  (1752   in  Diet. 

Trevonx],  infinitesimal  (1762  in  Diet.  .-lead.}. 

The  form,  of  the  mod.L.  word  shows  that  it  was  ori^.  meant 
as  an  ordinal,  viz.  the  '  infmiteth  '  in  order,  that  which  is  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  first ;  but  the  ordinals  are  also 

used  to  name  fractions,  e.g.  hundredth  (part),  -— ,  thousandth 
(Dart)  -J—  •  hence,  infinitcsima  pars,  infinitesimal  part  or 

1000  /  I \ 

infinitesimal,  came  to  mean  unity  divided  by  infinity,  ^—  J, 
and  thus  an  infinitely  small  part  or  quantity.     Although 
essentially  an  adj.,  our  earliest  example  shows  the  word 
used  absolutely  as  a  sb.] 
A.  sb.  (or  absolutely.) 

t 1.  As  ordinal :  The  '  infiniteth '  member  of  a 
series.  Obs.  rare. 


first  injinitessinial,  and  acknowledge  our  selves  unable  to  go 
through,  our  understandings  being  finite. 

2.  (Chiefly  Afath.}  As  a  fraction  or  fractional 
quantity.  The  inverse  or  reciprocal  of  an  infinite 
quantity ;  t  an  infinitely  small  fraction  or  part  of 
anything  (>/«.).  Hence  b.  (Math.)  An  infinitely 
small  quantity  or  amount,  a  quantity  less  than  any 
assignable  quantity. 

Chiefly  used  of  the  infinitesimal  differences  or  differentials 
treated  of  in  the  differential  and  integral  calculus:  see 
DIFFERKNTIAL  A.  3,  B.  I  a.  Mathematicians  distinguish 
different  orders  of  infinitesimals  ;  thus,  if  wemakej;infinite, 

—  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order,  jj  (being  infinitely 

less  than  —\  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 

.r  / 

[1704  HAYES  Fluxions  i  These  infinitely  little  Parts  of  an 
infinitely  little  Part  of  a  given  Quantity  are  . .  called  Inji- 
nitesiinx  Infinitesimarum  or  Fluxions  of  Fluxions.]  1706 
DITTON  Fluxions  20  Let  m  denote  an  infinite  Quantity,  d 

any  finite  one  ;  then  is  —  the  Infinitesimal  of  d,  according 

to  Mr  Nieuwentyt.  1710  BERKELEY  Princ.  Hum.  Kiwi. 
S  110  Some  not  content  with  holding  that  finite  lines  may 
be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  dp  yet  farther 
maintain  that  each  of  these  infinitesimals  is  itself  subdivisible 


263 

found  .necessary  to  make  use  of  or  conceive  infinitesimM 
parts  of  finite  lines.     1770  HOKSI.IY  in  I '/. 
435  note.  The  infiiim: -,iiua!  set  1801  \V. 

UICKSON  (title]  Reflections  on  the  Intniit.   ; 
From  the  French  of  Carnot,  with  X<jt<  -..     1862  II. 
l''irst  Princ.  I.  lit.;:  17  (1875)  J 
lion  as  diminM 

!.     1871  TYSIIAII.  /  >  ;>)  I.  ii.  58  The 

aqueous  vapour  it  contains  is  of  almu  •  'amount. 

2.   In  loose  or  hyperbolical  use  (cf.  A.  3   :   Ton 
small    to  be    measured   or  reckoned ;    cv 
minute  or  insignificant. 

1733  CHEVSK  Suf.  Malady  in.  iv.  (1734)  337,  I  was  not 
reuuc'd  to  such  extreme  Weakness,  that  infinitesin 
could  do  great  Hurt.  1748  HARTLEY  ('/Mv^r*. . I/,  • 
An  (  Obstruction  of  the  infinitesimal  Vessels  of  the  Nervous 
System.  1830  LYKI.L  /V/;.t-.  Gfvl.  I.  474  No  river  can  puOi 
forward  its  delta  without  raising  the  level  of  the  whole 
ocean,  although  in  an  infinitesimal  degree.  1831  CARLYLE 
Sart.  fits.  11.  ix.  (1858)  120  Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infi. 
nitesimal  fraction  of  a  Product,  produce  it  in  God's  name  t 
1884  Strifes  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  64  Each  infinitesimal 
right  of  grazing . .  had  to  be  surveyed,  examined  into. 

Hence  Infiuitesima  Uty,  an  infinitesimally  small 
matter;  Infinite'sinialness,  infinitesimal  small- 
ness. 

1867  G(t.  Words  801/1  The  infinitesimality  (I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  coin  a  word)  of  bis  influence.  1895  Colitmints  (O.) 
Disp.  17  Oct.  11/3  It 's  weM  sometimes  to  let  the  mind  dwell 
on  such  infinitesimalities.  1897  N.  Y.  1  Wft1  8  July  2/3  This 
infinitesimalness  of  the  Church  practise. 

Infinitesimally  (infinite'simali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  2.]  In  an  infinitesimal  degree :  almost 
always  qualifying  small.  (But  in  quots.  1801, 1814, 
used  for  :  To  an  infinite  extent,  infinitely.) 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  648  Herder  is 
a  vague  sweeping  declaimer,  who  multiplies  metaphors 
infinitesimally.  1814  IMd.  XXXVIII.  212  So  infini- 
tesimally various  are  nature's  shades  of  hue.  1850  GROVE 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  2)  51  Cases  where  infinitesimally 
small  quantities  of  matter  are  acted  on.  1875  WHITNEY 
Life  Lang.  iv.  66  These  differ,  at  the  utmost,  only  infini- 
tesimally in  articulating  position  from  /  and  u.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  26  Oct.  5/1  Corroborative  evidence  of  this  nature. . 
reduces  the  chance  of  mistake  to  an  infinitesimally  small 
fraction. 

Infiniteth,  a.  Math,  noncc-wil.  [f.  INFINITE  + 
-TH,  termination  of  ordinal  numerals.]  Used  ns 
the  ordinal  numeral  corresponding  to  infinitt ;  in- 
finiteth power,  that  power  obtained  by  multiplying 
a  quantity  by  itself  an  infinite  number  of  times. 
(Inflnitieth,  from  infinity,  is  now  current  in  oral 

i   use.) 

1708  E.  HALLEY  Demmistr.  Anal.  Logar.  Tang,  in  .1/nv. 
Cur.  II.  28  If  a  Table  of  Logarithm  Tangents  be  made  by 
extraction  of  the  root  of  the  Infiniteth  fjower,  whose  Index 
is  the  length  of  the  arch  you  put  for  Unity. 

Infinitinomial  (in6naWn*>iniil  ,  a.  and  sb. 

Math.  rare.  [f.  L.  infimt-tis  INFINITE,  after  bi- 
nomial, multinomial.']  a.  adj.  Consisting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  ;  b.  sl>.  An  expression  of 

this  nature. 

1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  A  iv,  The 
General  Theorems  for  Extracting  the  Root  of  any  Binomial 
or  Infinitinomial  Power.  1763  EMERSON  Increments  78  The 
infinitinomial  i  +  By  +  Cy"-  £c.  is  to  be  raised  to  the  ;//"> 


the  Element,  by  which  any  Quantity  increases  or  decreases, 
is  supposed  to  become  infinitely  small.     1816  tt.Lacn&t 
Di/.K,  Int.  Calculus  78  A  very  simple  explanation  of  th 
various  orders  of  infinitesimals  admitted  by  Leibnitz.     1831 
HIND  Prim.  Differ.  Calc.  116  The  method  of  Infinitesimals 
adopted  by  Leibnitz  as  the  foundation  of  his  Differential 
Calculus    1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Calculus  (ed.  2)  n.  §  3 
3.  In  loose  or  hyperbolical  use:   An  extremely 
small  quantity  or  amount ;  something  excessively 
minute  or  insignificant. 

1840  HOOD  Up  Rhine  255  Hahnemann,  having  hit  on  th 
advantage  of  small  doses,  never  rested  till  he  had  reduced 
them  to  infinitesimals.  .854  EMERSON  Lett.  *  Sac.  Aims, 
Jlaoun-es'Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  197  What  power  does  Nature 
not  owe  to  her  duration  of  amassing  infinitesimals  into  cos- 
mical  forces  ! 

B  adj. 

1.  (Chiefly  Math.)  a.  Infinitely  or  indefinitely 
small ;  smaller  than  any  assignable  fraction  or 
magnitude.  (Correlative  to  infinite,  and,  with  it, 
opposed  lo  finite.)  b.  trans/.  Relating  to  infini- 
tesimal quantities;  esp.  in  infinitesimal  calculus, 
a  name  for  the  differential  and  integral  calculuses 
considered  as  one  (corresponding  to  the  direct  and 
inverse  methods  of  fluxions). 
,710  BERKELEY  I'rinc.  III,,,:.  Knowl.  §  132  It  will  nol  I* 


t Inflni'tion.  Obs.  rare—1.  [z&.L.infim/ien- 
em  boundlessness,  infinity,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +finTlion- 
em  ending,  FINITION.]  Infinited  or  infmitated 
condition. 

«i6i8  J.  DAVIES  Wilta  Pilgr.  etc.  (1878)  23  For  what 
ioy  is  so  great  but  the  conceipt  Of  falling  to  his  Inanition 
ke  Non-essence)  will  confound  it  streight? 

Infinitival  (infiarftaHH),  a.    Cram, 
infinltiv-us  (see  next)  +  -AL.]     Of  or  belonging  to 

the  infinitive. 

1860  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  ii.  46  Esse.  .the  infinitival  form 
of  the  verb  •  to  be  '.  1877  F.  HALL  Eng.  AJjcct.  in  M- 
47  To  all  verbs,  .from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  all  based  on  tlu 
uncorrupted  infinitival  stems  of  Latin  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation and  to  all  substantives  . .  we  annex  -atlc  only. 

Hence  Inflniti'vally  adv.,  after  the  manner  of 
the  infinitive. 

1881  F  HALL  in  Amcr.  Jrnf.  Pliilol.  III.  297  (heading) 
On  the  English  Perfect  Participle  used  Infinitival!)-. 

Infinitive  (infi-nitiv\  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  in- 
fenitife.  [ad.  L.  infinTlTv-us  unlimited,  inde- 
finite, infinitive,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +fimtfv-us  defining, 
definite.  Cf.  F.  infinitif,  -ive  (i^'a'11  <=•)•] 

1.  Grant.  The  name  of  that  form  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  simply  the  notion  of  the  verb  without  pre- 
dicating it  of  any  subject.  Usually  classed  as  a 
'  mood',  though  strictly  a  substantive  with  certain 
verbal  functions,  esp.  those  of  governing  an  object, 
and  being  qualified  by  an  adverb. 

(Called  by  Quintilian  and  Priscian  injiniliis  modus,  by 
Diomedes  iufnitirui  'because  it  has  not  definite  persons 
and  numbers,  whence  it  has  also  be  -me,  „„- 

t£xmativ£*Bi  insigaataiu* ':  In  the  short  grammar  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  (B.C.  80),  it  ,s  called  airop.^aro,,  i.e. 
without  modification  of  sense,  unmodified.)  . 

In  modern  Eng.,  the  infinitive  has  the  simp fe  »ninflecl«l 
form  of  the  verb;  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  impera- 
tive? and  (except  in  the  verb 
and  the  whole  plural,  of  th. 
ihe  infinitive  had  (in  the  nom.-ai. 


INFINITUDE. 

e  '), 
now 

prefixed  also  to  th«:  i  '  the 

.simple  form  in  -,*»,  as  in  '  to  see  is  to  believe ',  'he  lik- 
s,-f  it '. 

iS*°  '  27)  3  Quit,  gui,  U.  .goucrned  . . 

1530  PALSGR. 

put 

;  ,>*gt 

••  'critic  th'  Infimtiue  mode.  Aimtr,  to  louc  : 
(  >nrirt  to  run.  1668  WILKINS  Kcat  Char.  i\  \\_  4^  Th»t 
\\hich  is  called  the  Infinitive  Mode,  shou!  :  the 

true  Analogy  of  that  speech  be  stiled  a  1  -an- 

1876  MAW>S  l:.ng.  C,iam.   td.  21)  §  nyi  'Ihe  pn  ; 
1  is  not  an  essentuil  j.art  <if  the  infinitive  mood,  nor  an 
invari.i  ,  i  t;>-ui>!.  A'ii 

^7  There  are  three  moods,  the   infinitive,  indicative, 
imperative.     //'/</.  39  Each  verb  has  two  stems,  firstly,  the 
infinitive  stem,  and,  secondly,  the  present  stem. 

f  2.  ?  Infinite,  endless :  in  quot.  as  aJv.  \Vithoul 
end,  in  perpetuity.  Obs.  rare. 

ci47oHARDiNGr/jr0«.cv.  5  To  Peter  and  Pole  he  graunted 
infenitife  The  Roome  pence  then  of  all  Englande,  As  Flores 
saieth,  as  I  can  vnderstande. 

B.  sl>. 

1.  Gram.  The  infinitive  *  mood  *  or  form  of  a  verb. 
Cleft  or  split  infinitive,  an  infinitive  with  an  adverb  be- 
tween to  and  the  verbal  part,  as  in  'to  carefully  search'. 
Gerundial  infinitive  :  see  under  A.  i. 

1530  PALSGR.    Introd.  31  His  preterit  participle,  and  his 
piesent  infynityve.     1676  tr.  Gnillatiercs  I'oy.  Athens  32 
[Lingua  franca}  an  ill  favour'd  kind  of  Italian  that  makes 
use  of  the  Infinitive  of  every  Verb,  to  express  all  the  Tenses 
and  Moods.      1751  HARRIS  Hcrtncs  i.  viii.  (1786)163  The 
Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have  called  Verbs  under 
this  Mode,  from  this  their  indefinite  Nature,  Infinities. 
1871  ROBV  Lat.  Gratn.   n.  xvi.  183  Two  indeclinable  sub- 
stantives, called  Infinitives  (or  the  Infinitive  Mood).     1871 
MORRIS  Hist.  OutL  Eng.  Accidence  §  290  The  infinitive  had 
a  dative  form  expressed  by  the  suffix  -f,  and  governed  by 
the  preposition  to.     This  is  sometime?  called  the  gcrm;dial 
infmitivL- :   it  is  also  equivalent  to  Lat.  $n/>incs.     Ibid..  The 
dative  infinitive  assumed  the  furm  of  the  simple  infinitive 
n--  <;arly  as  the  twelfth  century.      1892  SWEET  AYic  Eng. 
Grant,  §  293   The  infinitive,  which   is  a  noun-verba 
nothing  in  common  with  the  moods  of  finite  verbs.     1893 
F.  H_ALL  in  Nation  (N.  V.)  LVI.  274/2   My  paper  on  the 
i    cleft  infinitive,  printed  in  the  American  Journal  cf  Tkih- 
\    logy.    1897  Academy  3  Apr.  371/2  Are  our  critics  aware  thai 
I     Byron  is  the  father  of  their  split  infinitivcl    'To  slowly 
trace ',  says  the  noble  poet,  '  the  forest's  shady  scene '. 
f  2.  An  infinite  or  endless  amount ;  an  infinity. 
1595  MAKKHAM  Sir  R,  Grim'iU  (Ded.  Earl  Sussex*,  Great 
Lord,  to  whom  infinitiues  of  fame  Flock  like  night  starres 
about  the  siluer  Moone.     Ibid.  C,  Fie,  that  infiniiiut^  uf 
forces  can.  Nor  may  effect  what  one  conceit  fulfills. 
Infinitively  (intrnitivin,  adv.     [-LV  -.] 
1.   Gram.   In  the  infinitive  mood. 
1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Gram.  211  The  verb  put  infini- 
tively that  is,  with  '  to '  before  it,  often  tells  what  it  is,  does, 
or  suffers.      1879  WHITNEY  Sanskrit  Gram.  382  The  few 
infinitively  used  words  of  this  formation  have  a  weak  root- 
form. 

f  2.  Infinitely.   Obs.  rare. 

1716  in  H.  Campbell  Love  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scats  (1824)  32 
His  presence  would  have  been  of  infinitively  nn>re  service 
than  that  of  Morton.  /t>t\f.  33,  I  write  to  you  with  infini- 
tively more  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Infinite-  viufinoi'ttf),  combining  form  from  L. 
itifinit-its  INFINITE,  used  in  the  sense  'infinitely, 
to  an  infinite  degree ' :  as  in  infinite-infinitesimal 
adj.  used  by  Hartley  to  describe  what  is  now 
called  'an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  degree*); 
so  infiuito-infmitt'Iy  adv.  Also  loosely  in  sense 
'  infinite  and  ,  as  in  infinito-absohttc. 

--    •-    -     If  the  Balance  be 


xfao  Sn  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  (1852)  i  Cousin's  Doctrine 
of  the  Infinite- Absolute. 

Infinitude  (inh-nitiwd).     [f.  L.  t\T>e  *infin 
titdo,  prob.  in  med.  or  mod.L.   (after  mit. 
W<tfi&ttfc,etc,).     Cotgrave.  l6ll,httthe  corresp. 
1-'.  infinitude  -  infinitt,  and  Horio  has  It.  mfin, 
titdine  '  infiniteness  .  •  ITIT-E, 

which  has  no  It.  or  Fr.  equivalent,  and  may  have 
been  formed  after  this;  alsoth. 

1.  The    quality    or    attribute    of   being    i 
boundlessness.     Also  in  hyperbolical   sen- 
ty.  vastness  (cf.  IXFIMTK  A.  i  b"). 

!64i  SliLTOM/?</&r»w.  n.  (1851)68  Thou,  the  th.rd  Sub- 
sistence  of  Divine  Infinitude,  i 

,., 677!!  AM  - 


le  of  J^V-.  |89° 
V«    157    The    univerve    fatigues   with   its  in 

'^"(with  pfr  Something  that  is  infinite 
•rbole,    indefinitely    great);    a    l»ou 

ice,  amount,  number,  etc. ;  infinity. 


INFINITUM. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vii.  168  Boundless  the  Deep,  because 
I  -uu  who  fill  Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.  1762 
.Srr.K-..  i  V.  xxiv,  There  was  that  infinitude  of 
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infinitude  of  complex  relations. 

[[  Innnitum  (infinsi-twm).  [L. :  =  INFINITE  ; 
also  as  sb.]  =  INFINITY  ;  rm  infinitude,  an  endless 
amount  or  number:  see  An  JNFlNlTrM,  and  in 
infinitum  s.v.  Ix  Lat.frep.  j. 

1682  CKFECH  Lucretius  (1683)  n.  63  Those  must  be  begun 
From  others,  and  so  to  infinilvin  on.  1737  Gaudentio  iii 
f.ncca  210  These  People  must  in  process  of  Time  encrease 
to  an  Infinitum. 

Infinituple  infi-nitiKp'l  ,  a.  noitce-wd.  [f. 
L.  infiHitus  INFINITE,  after  centuple,  etc.]  Infi- 
nitely as  much  or  many;  an  infinite  number  of 
times  (something  else). 

1722  WOLHSTON  Relig.  -Vat.  v.  85  If  the  comparison 
could  be  made.  I  verily  believe  these  would  be  found  to  be 
almost  infinituple  of  the  other. 

Infinity  (infvniti).  Also  4-5  -te,  5-6  -tie. 
[a.  F.  ;>//?;;/// (1 3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  in- 
flnitas  endlessness,  boundlessness,  infinity,  f.  infi- 
nitns:  see -ITT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  attribute  of  being  infinite  or 
having  no  limit ;  boundlessness,  illimitableness 
(esp.  as  an  attribute  of  Deity). 

CI374  CHAUCER  Berth,  v.  pr.  vi.  134  (Camb.  MS.)  Al 
thogh  £at  the  lyf  of  it  be  strechched  with  infinite  of  tyme, 
yit  algates  nis  it  no  swych  thing,  c  1435  MISVN  Fire  Lore 
14  In  pe  infenite  of  gode  meruaile  and  worschip,  with-oute  , 
begynyng  all-myghti  clerely  scheuys.  1532  MORE  Con/tit. 
Tindale  Wks.  636/1  One  whose  eternity  passeth  al  time, 
and  whose  infinity  passeth  all  nombre,  that  is  almightj-e 
God  himselfe.  1647  COWLEY  Mistr.,  Constant  iii,  What, 
alas  can  be  Added  to  that  which  hath  Infinity  Both  in 


whereby  we  represent  to  our  selves  the  best  we  can,  the 
supreme  Being,  a  1774  GOLDSM.  Srtrz>,  Exf.  Philos.  (1776)  j 
II.  94  Wherever  the  doctrines  of  infinity  enter  into  philo- 
sophy,  knowledge  ceases,  and  we  talk  at  random.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  IV.  9  Of  that  positive  infinity,  or  infinite 
reality,  which  we  attribute  to  God,  he  had  no  conception. 

2.  Something  that   is  infinite ;    infinite  extent,   j 
amount,  duration,  etc. ;  a  boundless  space  or  ex- 
panse ;  an  endless  or  unlimited  time.     (In  quot. 
1682  the  Infinite  Being,  the  Deity.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xm.  127-8  One  pieres  be  plough- 
man, .seith  bat  dowel  and  dobet  aren  two  infinites,  Whiche 
infinites,  with  a  feith  fynden  oute  dobest,  Which  shal  saue 
mannes  soule.    a  1618  RALEIGH  (J.I,  There  cannot  be  more 
infinities  than  one ;  for  one  of  them  would  limit  the  other. 
1682  DRYDEN  Relig.  Laid  93  Darest  thou,  poor  worm,    ' 
offend  Infinity?    1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  i.  (1879)  12  Any    ' 
power,  acting  for  a  time  short  of  infinity.     1846  RCSKIN    : 
Mad.  Paint.  I.  n.  in.  iii.  §  25  The  greatest  number  is  no 
nearer  infinity  than  the  least,  if  it  be  definite  number.    1856 
MASSON  Ess.  iii.  62  They  did  not  tenant  all  space,  but  only    1 
that  upper  and  illuminated  part  of  infinity  called  Heaven. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ix.  297  For  all  his  sweetness 
and  serenity,  however,  man's  point  of  life  'between  two 
infinities '  (of  that  expression  Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  real 
owner)  was  to  him  anything  but  a  Happy  Island. 

3.  In  hyperbolical  use  (from  I  and  2)  :  Immen- 
sity, vastness ;    an   indefinitely  great   amount   or 
number,  an  exceeding  multitude,  'no  end'  (of). 
[A  frequent  sense  in  OF.] 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints.  George  321  pe  king  bane  ane 
infinite  Of  gret  tresore  gert  offerit  be  To  george.  1381 
M  L'LCASTER  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  134  Whether  all  children 
be  to  be  set  to  schoole  or  no,  without  repressing  the  infinitie 
of  multitude.  1634  W.  TiRWHvrtr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.) 
168  By  meanes  of  an  infinity  of  rules  and  maximes.  1681 
NEVILE  Plato  Rediv.  102  He  gives  daily  charitable 
audience  lo  an  Infinity  of  poor  people.  17^6  BI'RKK  Svbl. 
4  B.  MI.  iv,  An  infinity  of  observations  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  and  conversations  of  many.  1875 
JOWETT  Plate  (ed.  2)  III.  390  When  little  things  are 
elaborated  with  an  infinity  of  pains. 

b.  Phr.   To  infinity  (  =  L.  ad  or  in  infinitum'  : 
to  an  'infinite'  extent,  '  endlessly',  without  limit. 

1640  tr.  Verdcre's  Rojtiant  of  Rom.  I.  27  Loving  him  to 
infinity,  I  almost  died  at  the  first  news  of  his  sicknes. 
1772  BURKE  Sf.  Acts  Uniform.  Wks.  1842  II.  466  You 
may  delight  yourselves  in  varying  to  infinity  the  fashion  of 
them.  1825  McCuLLOCH  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  iv.  189  The  multi- 
plication of  such  commodities  to  infinity,  could  never 
occasion  a  glut. 

4.  Math.    a.  Infinite  quantity  (see  INFINITE  A. 
4  c)  :  denoted  by  the  symbol  oo .     Also,  an  infinite 
number  (of  something ;  quot.  1831). 

1692  HALLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  556  The  whole  . .  is 
the  summ  of  the  beginning  and  ceasing  Infinity,  or  as  1  may 
say  of  Infinity  a  £arte  ante  and  a  parte  pvst%  which  is 
analogous  to  Eternity  in  lime  or  Duration.  1831  BRKWSTF.R 
ffcwtou  (1855)  II.  xiv.  2t  The  curve  which  should  cut  at 


modern  science,  there  is  a  symbol  used  to  express  infinity. 
1880  Encycl.  Brit,  XI.  138  In  this  treatise  [Nova  Stereo- 
metria  Doliorum,  1615)  he  [Kepler]  introduced  for  the  first 
time  the  name  and  notion  of '  infinity '  into  the  language  of 
geometry. 

b.  Geom.  Infinite  distance,  or  that  portion  or 
region  of  space  which  is  infinitely  distant :  usually 
in  phr.  at  infinity. 
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1873  E.  WILLIAMSON  Dijff",  Calculus  xiii.  §  19?  A  system 
of  parallel  lines  may  be  considered  as  meeting  in  the  same 
point  at  infinity.  Ibid.  §  195  The  ordinary  parabola.  .[ha^J 
the  line  at  infinity  for  an  asymptote.  1885  LEUDF.SDORF 
Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  221  Suppose  the  four  tangents  to  be 
parallel  in  pairs,  .then  one  diagonal  will  pass  to  infinity. 

t  Infrre  z-.,  obs.  var.  ENFIRE,  to  fire,  enflame. 

a  1661  HOLVDAY  Jnrenal  131  Corrupting  their  impure 
imaginations  and  infiring  their  desires. 

Infirm  (infoMm),  a.  [ad.  L.  infirm-its  weak, 
feeble,  etc.,  f.  in-  (Ix- 3)  +  firmus  FIRM.  Cf.  !•'. 
infirme  (i6-i7th  c.,  earlier  enferme,  enfer,  etc.), 
Sp.  enfermO)  It.  infermo,] 

1.  Of  things  :  Not  firm  or  strong  ;  weak,  unsound ; 
esp.  unable  to  resist  pressure  or  weight,  giving  way 
easily,  frail,  'shaky*,  feeble.     Now  rare. 

<rI374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  v.  met.  ii.  119  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
sonne  ..  ne  may  ..  nat  by  the  Infirme  lyht  of  his  beemes, 
brekyn  or  percen  the  inward  entrailes  of  the  erthe.  1624  J. 
HEWES  Sun-.  Eng.  Tongue  A  iv,  Those  that  build  on  sandie 
or  infirme  ground.  1638  CHILLI  SGW.  Rflig.  Prot,  i.  i.  §  8. 
36  A  building  cannot  be  stable,  if  any  of  the  necessary 
pillars  thereof  be  infirme  and  instable.  1703  R.  SAVAGE 
Lett.  Antients  ii.  20  The  World.. in  its  Infancy..form'd  an 
infirm  Orb.  1726  LEONI  Albert? $  Archit.  I.  40/2  Ground, 
tho  it  does  resist  the  Pick-axe.  . .  may  . .  be  infirm.  1824 
SCOTT  Rtdgauntlet  Let.  xiii,  The  still  more  infirm  state  of 
his  under-garments. 

b.  transf.  Of  arguments,  titles,  etc.:  Weak,  in- 
valid ;  unsound.  Now  rare. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Ep.  *iv,  The  New'e  Testament .. is  so 
named  in  respect  of  y«  Olde,  the  which,  .was  in  it  selfe  in- 
firme and  vnperfect.  1653  MILTON  Hirelings  82  The  reason 
which  they  themselves  bring  . .  becomes  alike  infirme  and 
absurd.  1661  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  10  This 
opinion  . .  was  built  on  the  same  infirm  conclusions.  1844 
LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xiv.  (1862)  198  The  infirm  title 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period. 

2.  Of  persons,  with  reference  to  physical  condi- 
tion :  Not  strong  and  healthy ;  physically  weak  or 
feeble,  esp.  through  age;  hence  freq.  old  (or  aged) 
and  infirm.     Also  transf.  of  age. 

1603  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  302  The  vnruly  way- ward nesse, 
that  infirme  and  cholericke  yeares  bring  with  them,  I  Hit. 
in.  ii.  20  A  poore,  infirme,  weake,  and  dispis'd  old  man. 
1693  TEMPLE  Mem.fr.  Peace  1679  (R.)  The  present  elector 
is  old  and  infirm,  and  has,  for  some  years  past,  deceived 
the  world  by  living  so  long.  1727  GAY  Fables  \.  xxxi.  6 
With  secret  ills  at  home  he  pines,  And,  like  infirm  old  age, 
declines.  1773  Ofoerv.  State  Poor  83  The  aged  and  infirm 
who  have  settled  habitations.  1805  SCOTT  Last  Minst^l, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old.  1832  Hr.  MARTINEAU 
Ella  of  Gar.  i.  8  Their  father  had  been  growing  infirm  for 
many  years.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 
I.  691  Allowance  being  made  for  old  and  infirm  persons, 
children,  &c. 

b.  Of  parts  of  the  body.  (•{•  In  early  use :  un- 
healthy, diseased). 

1601  SHAKS.  Alts  Well  \\.  \.  170  What  is  infirme,  from 
your  sound  parts  shall  flie.  1643  J.  STEER  tr.  Exp.  Chyrurg. 
vii.  29  If  the  offended  part  be  the  arme  or  the  leg,  begin  at 
the  infirme  part.  1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  565  If, 
with  infirm  hand,  Eternity.. should  free  The  serpent  (etc.], 
t  C.  absolutely.  =  INVALID  sb.  0/>s.  rare. 

1711  Light  to  Blind^  in  lo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cojinn. 
App.  v.  184  The  royal  infirm  is  fully  possessed  of.  .patience 
at  the  shortness  of  his  life. 

3.  Of  persons,  with  reference  to  the  mind :  Not 
firm  or  strong  in  character  or  purpose  ;  weak,  frail, 
irresolute.     Also  of  the  mind,  judgement,  etc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.(W.  de  W.  1531)  Sob,  It  is  a  token  of 
an  infyrme  and  weyke  herte,  the  subgette  to  discusse  the 
commaundement  of  his  prelate.  1603  SHAKS.  Macb.  \\.  ii. 
52  Infirme  of  purpose  :  Giue  me  the  Daggers.  1641  MILTON 
Ck.  Govt.  i.  vi,  Let  us  think  it  worth  the  examining  for  the 
love  of  infirmer  Christians.  1667  —  /'.  L.  x.  956  That  on 
my  head  all  might  be  visited.  Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  Sex 
forgiv'n.  1784  COWPER  Task  in.  44  Too  infirm,  Or  too  in- 
cautious, to  preserve  thy  sweets.  1841  DISRAFLI  Amen. 
Lit.  (1859)  II.  129  His  judgment  was  the  infirmest  of  his 
faculties.  1850  HT.  MARTIXEAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  v.  ix.  344 
He  was  . .  infirm  of  purpose. 

Infirm  (infaum),  f.  Now  rare.  Also  5  in- 
ferm.  [ad.  L.  fafirm&rt  to  weaken,  invalidate, 
etc.,  f.  infirmus  INFIRM  a. ;  cf.  F.  infirmer 
(Oresme,  1410  c.  ;  earlier  enfermer),  Sp.  enfermar, 
It.  infermare."\  To  make  infirm. 

•\- 1.  trans.  To  make  physically  infirm  or  frail ;  to 
weaken,  impair  the  strength  of.  Obs. 

1555  BRADFORD  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  287/2  If 
they  be  strong,  you  do  what  you  can  to  infirm  their  strength. 
1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abits.  \.  (1877)  95  It  infirmeth  the 
smewes.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  188  Herein 
the  spleene  is  injustly  introduced  to  invigorate  the  sinister 
slde,which  being  dilated  it  would  rather  infirme  and  debilitate. 

transf.  1635  CHAPMAM  &  SHIRLEY  C ha  hot  v.  iii,  Those  ilis- 
tempers  that  infirm  my  blood  And  spirits.  1646  SIR  T. 
UROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  \.  v.  18  Our  understandings  being 
eclipsed,  as  well  as  our  tempers  infirmed,  we  must  betake 
our  selves  to  waves  of  reparation.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr, 
/'rim.  11659)  475  Nature  is  vanquish!  ..her  faculties  infirm'd. 

f2.  To  weaken  (belief1,  impair  the  force  of  an 
argument,  reason,  proof,  etc.)  ;  to  make  less  firm 
or  certain  ;  to  render  doubtful  or  questionable.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  \\.  vi.  175  Thou  infirmyst  and  feblist 
bi  a  greet  dcel  the  Euydencis  which  thou  hast  &  holdist 
a^ens  the  hauyng  &  the  using  of  ymagis.  1563  WIN;FT 
FourSeoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  58  To  infirm  and  adnull 
his  awin  cause  rather  than  to  strenthe  the  samin.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  xiv.  §  6  Socrates.,  professing  to 


INFIRMARY. 

aflirme  nothing,  but  lo  infirme  that  which  was  affirmed  by 
another.  1677  I UI.K  Prim.  O rig.  Man.  i.vi.  124X110  R 
herein  given  doth  not  at  all  intinn  the  important  Reason 

i  he  Eternity  of  Mankind. 

3.  To  invalidate  (a  law,  custom,  privilege,  etO  ; 
to  declare  invalid,  call  in  question.  Now  rare. 

1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.)  22  This  is  a  speciall  lawe 
whose  sentence,  lest  it  shulde  be  violated,  infirmed,  or  made 
weake,  women  are  commanded  to  be  in  silence.     1590  SVMN- 
Tatttmtntt  127  The  vnhonest  condition  ..doth  either 
presently  confirme  or  infirme  the  effect  of  the  disposition 
1641  SIR  E.  UERING  Sf.  on  Rrlig.  27,  I  will  neither  inveigh 
upon  them  as  unnamed  Commissioners,  nor  infirme  them  as 
the  work  of  a  dead  Convocation.     1644  LAUD  ll'fa.  (1854) 
IV.    103   Mr.   Vassal  . .  desired  the   Lords  he   might 
reparation,  which  altogether  in  law  infirms  that  which  he 
testified.     1890   Times  19  Feb.  5/4  The  bad  faith  of  the 
Habsburgs  could  not  infirm  Magyar  rights. 
Hence  Informing  v/>/.  sit. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Cornni.  Titus  i.  9  Tending  to  the  conuert- 
ing  and  confirming  of  the  tractable  ;  or  else  the  infirming 
and  weakening  of  false  doctrine.  1639  LD.  DIGBV,  etc.  Lett, 
cone,  Rclig.  iv.  (1651)  58  To  your  infirming  of  those  Ancient 
Authorities ..  it  will  be  sufficient  to  put  you  in  minde  that  [etc. ). 
Infirmarer  (infaumaraj).  Hist.  Also  5  en- 
fermerere,  9  -flrmerer.  [a.  OF.  mfermtrier 
(Godef.),  app.  f.  enfermerie  INFIRMARY,  but  see 
-ER 1  3.  The  usual  OF.  form  was  enfermicr  (mod. 
F.  infirmier)  ENPERMBR  (see  also  FKKMEREK).] 
Jn  medixval  monasteries,  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  infirmary ;  the  infirmarian. 

(•1430  Pilgr.  LyfManhode  iv.  Ix.  (1869)  205  And  heerfore 
hath  grace  dieu  m.lad  me  enfermerere  in  bis  place.  1431-50 
tr.  Higdm  (Rolls)  VII.  403  Noo  man  schalle  absente  hyin 
from  servyce,  neiber  go  furthe  aftt-r  complyn,  but  the  inl'.i . 
marer,  celerer  and  hostiler.  1794  \V.  TISDAL  K-.'tsham  no 
Which,  .the  Infirmerar  receives  to  the  value  of  three  marks 
annually.  1802  FOSBROOKE  Brit.  Monackism  xix.  (1843)  135 
The  Abbot,  .was  to  appoint  such  a  person  Infirmarer  as 
might  be  able.. to  receive  the  confession  of  the  sick.  1884 
V)t/i  Cent.  Jan.  112  At  F.vesham  the  sacristan,  the  cham- 
berlain and  the  infirmarer  were  allowed  forage  and  the  keep 
of  one  horse. 

So  Infi-rmaress  [-ESS1],  a  female  infirmarer. 
i8oa  FOSBROOKE  ftrit.  Monachism  xix.  (1843)  135  The  In- 
firmaress  had  a  Lay-sister  as  an  assistant.      1896  LINA 
ECHENSTEIS  ll'oman  under  Mo?iast.^t6  There  is  the  prioress 
.  .the  chambress,  the  infirmaress,  the  portress  and  others. 
Infirmarian  (infajmei-rian).     [f.  INFIRMAK-Y 
+  -IAN.]     One  who  has  charge  of  an  infirmary  and 
of  the  patients  there,  esp.  in  a  monastic  establish- 
ment or  as  a  member  of  a  religious  order. 

1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  xvi.  114  In  all  her  sickness 
.  .she  did  neither  more  nor  less,  but  as  the  Infirmarian  would 
have  her.  1858  FABER  tr.  Xariers  Life  47  He  was  their 
doctor,  infirmarian,  comforter,  father,  servant.  1871  Pall 
Mall  G.  15  Feb.  7  A  small  passage  communicated  with 
each  carriage,  so  that  the  surgeon  and  infirmarians  could 
go  to  and  fro  between  the  sick  beds  and  the  kitchen. 
Infirmary  (infa-amari).  Also  7  -flrmery, 
(-irie),  -farmery,  [ad.  rned.L.  infirmaria,  f.  in- 
firmus INFIRM  a. :  see  -ART  1  B.  3.  The  obs.  forms 
perh.  repr.  F.  itifirmerie  (earlier  enfermerie,  etc.) 
=  Sp.  cnfermeria,  It.  infermeria.  The  ME.  aphe- 
tized  form  was  FERMERY,  q.v.] 

1.  A  building  or  part  of  a  building  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  or  wounded  ;  a  hospital  ;  esp.  the 
sick-quarters  in  a  religious  establishment,  a  school, 
workhouse,  or  other  institution. 

In  the  i8th  c.,  the  common  name  fora  public  hospital :  see 
HOSPITAL  sb.  3.  Nearly  all  such  institutions  in  English 
provincial  towns  had  originally  this  name,  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  many  cases,  e.  g.  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh, 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary, 
Oxford,  etc. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Building (kjo.)  552  You  must  fore-see, 
that  one  of  them,  be  for  an  Infirmary,  if  the  Prince,  or  any 
Speciall  Person  should  be  Sicke.  1666  PEPYS  Diary  25  Jan., 
He  entertained  me  with  discourse  of  an  Infirmary  which  he 
hath  projected  for  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  1712  I)E 
FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  274  She  was  carried  to  the  infirmary, 
so  they  call  it  in  the  religious  houses  in  Italy,  where  the 
sick  nuns  or  friars  are  carried.  1748  BUTLER  Serin.  Gov. 
Land.  Infirm.  Wks.  1874  II.  307  There  is.  .a  necessity,  in 
such  a  city  as  this  [London],  for  public  infirmaries.  1772-84 
COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  I.  15  The  taste  of  the  convents,  especially 
of  the  Franciscans  is  better.  .The  Infirmary  also  is  a  piece 
of  good  architecture.  1806  Jl!,'ii.  Jml.  XV.  47  She  was. . 
admitted  an  out-patient,  and  her  friends  had  directions 
given  them  to  attend  at  the  Infirmary  on  proper  days  for 
medicines.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  x'xiii.  This  is  the  port 
wine,  ma'am,  that  the  board  ordered  for  the  infirmary.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV.  243  There  was  not  then,  in 
the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary-  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

Jig.  1648  EARL  WFSTMORELAND.t?//<z  Sacra  (1879)  27  Man 
is  Bethesda,  and  's  five  Senses  be  Porches  unto  that  great 
Infermery,  Where  divers  cures  are  sought  for.  1649  JER. 
TAYLOR  Ct.  Exettip.  \.  v.  151  Those  are  the  persons  of 
Christs  infirmary,  whose  restitution  and  reduction  to  a  state 
of  life  and  health  was  his  great  design. 

1 2.  A  house  for  rearing  delicate  plants ;  a  con- 
servatory. Obs.  rare. 

1707  SI-OANE  Jamaica  I.  Pref. ,  By  means  of  Stoves  and 
InfinriarieF,  many  of  them  have  come  to  greater  perfection, 
than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

3.   altrib.  and  Comb. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Obsen>.  Svrg.  (1771^  100,   I  ordered 
the  Intirmary-Keeper  to  bring  him  into  the  Ward.     1816  in 
A.   C.  Hutchison  Pratt.    Obs.  Surf.   (1826)  ifii    lit 
detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Infirmary  Serjeant. 


INFIRMAT. 

flnfi-rmat,  pa.pple.  Sc.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  from 
a  verb  *infirmate  :  cf.  OF.  tnfermer  to  affirm,  con- 
firm.] Confirmed,  made  certain. 

1487  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  (1844)  I.  43  Quhilkis  thingis, 
gif  thai  be  infivmat  of  verite,  ar  richt  displesand. 

t  Infi'rmate,  •».  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  infir- 
mat-,  ppl.  stem  of  infirmare  to  INFIRM.]  trans. 
To  weaken,  invalidate. 

1657  TOMMNSON  Kenan's  Disp.  378  He  will  never  be  able 
to  innrmate  or  disprove  the  authority  of  such  grave  men. 

Infirmation  (infsjmf'-Jan).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
infirmation-cm,  n.  of  action  t.  infirmare  to  INFIBM  ; 
cf.  F.  infirmation  (1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The 


of  the  vest,  a  1812  —  Ration.  Jitdic,  Et'id.  11827)  V.  128 
For  infirmation,  or  even  for  confirmation  . .  it  may  still  have 
its  use. 

Infirmative  (infrimativ),  a.  (s6.)  rare.  [a.  F. 
infirmatif,  -ivc  :  see  INFIRMATF.  z*.and  -IVK.-ATIVE.] 
Tending  to  weaken  or  invalidate,  b.  sb.  That 
which  tends  to  weaken. 

1611  COTGR.,  Infirmatif,  ..  infirmatiue  ;  weakening,  in- 
feebling;  disanulling,  disallowing,  a  i8ij  BENTHAM^?«/;>«. 
Judic.  Eliitf.  (1827)  III.  14  Any  such  disprobabilizing  fact 
. .  may  be  termed  an  infirmative  fact.  Ibid.  173  No  other 
infirmatives  seem  applicable. 

f  Infi'rmatory,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mecl.L. 
infirmatori-nm,  \.infirmus  INFIRM:  cf.  INFIRMI- 
TOBY.]  ^INFIRMARY. 

1598  STOW  Surz'.  xxxv.  (1603)  319  Peter  de  Heliland  made 
the  infirmatorie.  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  q-  Mon,  11642) 
438  If  any  bee  sick,  hee  is  carried  into  the  Infirmatory.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  41  App.,  Infirmatorie,  or  Infirmary. 

t  Infi'rmatory,  a.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  L.  in- 
firmiit-,  ppl.  stem  of  infirmare  to  INFIRM  +  -DRY.] 
Tending  to  make  infirm  or  invalidate. 

1726  AVI.IFFE  Parergon  492  Such  a  Sentence  ought  to  be 
pronounc'd  .  .as  is  neither  Confirmatory,  nor  Infirmatory. 

Infirm  eel  (infa-jmd),  ///.  a.  [f.  INFIRM  v.  + 
-ED  1.]  Rendered  infirm  ;  affected  with  infirmity. 

1552  Hri.oET,  Infyrmed,  injlrtnus.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
Alnts.  n.  (1882)  53  Euerie  man  ..  is  suffered  to  exercise  the 
misterie  of  phisick,  and  surgerie  . .  to  the  diseased,  and  in- 
firmed  persons.  1647  LILLY  Cfir.  Astral,  xliv.  266  If  the 
Disease  be  not  chronick, . .  you  shall  find  great  alteration  in 
the  Disease  and  party  infirmed.  c  1785  jf.  Thompson's 
Man  14  Apish,  ugly,  saucy,  infirmed,  diseased. 

Infirmerer,  variant  of  INFIRMAKEK  Obs. 

f  Infi-rmited,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [?  for  infirmated,  f. 
INFIRMATE  v.,  or  after  infirmity]  =  INFIRMED. 

1616  EARL  CUMBERLD.  in  Whitaker  Craven  (18121  291, 
I  grow  much  into  yeares,  and  am  something  infirmited. 

f  Infi'rmitory.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
firmi tiirin m,  var.  of  infirmJUorium:  cf.  INFIRM- 
ATORY sb.}  =INFIKMART  i. 

1538  LELAND  Itin.  V.  82  The  Fratry  and  Infirmitory  be 
now  mere  Rtlines.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  25  Jan.,  The 
Infirmitory  [at  Rome]  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with 
various  colour'd  marbles. 

Infirmity  infs-jmiti).  [ad.  L.  iiifirmitat-em, 
n.  of  quality  I',  infirm-m  INFIRM  a.  (see  -ITY).  Cf. 
F.  iiifirmitt  f  151(1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  earlier  en- 
fermett'.}  The  condition  of  being  infirm. 

1.  Weakness  or  want  of  strength  ;  lack  of  power 
to  do  something;  inability.  Also  with//,  an  instance 
or  case  of  this. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  xi.  30,  I  shal  glorie  in  tho  thingis  that 
ben  of  myn  infirmyte  [glass  or  freelte).  Itid.  .xii.  5  For 
sich  maner  thing  I  schal  glorie  :  forsothe  for  me  no  thing, 
1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 


no  but  in  myn  infirmitees. 

6  I  durst  not  hastyly  assente  nym  to,  vveei  Knowyng  myn 
owyn  infyrmyte.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  m.  vii.  33  Him  he 
saw  still  stronger  grow  through  strife,  And  him  selfe  weaker 
through  infirmity.  1664-94  SOUTH  Twelve  Serin.  II.  131 
All  Abortion  is  from  Infirmity  and  Defect.  1796  BURKE 
Let.  Nol'le  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  7  When  I  could  no  longer  hurt 
them,  the  revolutionists  have  trampled  on  my  infirmity. 
1880  Mi-ill.  J".  Legge  131  Weaker  men  feel  the  confidence 
that  infirmity  reposes  in  strength. 

b.  Of  an  argument  or  title  :  Want  of  validity. 
a  1614  DONNE  Bm0ai<aT09  (1644!  21  What  infirmity  soever 
my  reasons  may  have,  yet  I  have  comfort  in  Tresmegistus 
Axiome.     1647  N.  BACON  Disc,  limit.  Kng.  I.  Ixii.  (1739)  126 
Kings  ..  knew  no  such  infirmity  in  that  manner  of  convey- 
is  pretended.     1888  LD.  BRAMWELL  in  La'M  Rep., 
13    App.  Cases  345   They  had  notice   of  the    infirmity  of 
the  title  of  those  from  whom  they  claimed. 
2.  Physical  weakness,  debility,  frailty,  feebleness 
of  body,  resulting  from  some  constitutional  defect, 
disease,  or  (now  mostly)  old  age. 

"375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xx.  244  The  kyngis  Infermite  Woxe 
mair  ft   mair.     c  1375  A".   Leg.    Saints,    Bartliohmfiv  20 
Fulis  trewit  wele  bat  he  pame  heylyt  of  Infyrmyte.    c  1440 
int.  xi.  is  (Harl.  MS.i  The  lawe  is  I-sette  for  hem 
bat  ben  made  b'limle  by  infirmite,  or  by  be  will  of  god.  1508 
1  >I-MIAU  Potms  iv.  3,  1   - .  am  trublit  now  with  gret  seiknes, 
And  feblit  with  infirmitie.     1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  I.  v.  82 
Infirmity  that  decaies  the  wise,  doth  euer  make  the  better 
foole.     1796  BUHKE  I'm-r.  118441  Iv-  4'3  If  infirmity  had  not 
the  trick  of  assuring  to  itself  strange  privileges,  and  having 
them  allowed  by  the  good-nature  of  others.     1838  I.VTTO:. 
Leila.  I   ii.  When  age  and  infirmity  broke  the  iron  sceptre 
of  the  king.     1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  305  To  a  tremor 
of  age  their  gray  infirmity  rocking, 
t  b.   Unhealthiness.   Obs.  rare. 
1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  218  Thenne  rteuysed  the  barons  that 
they  wold  remeue  for  thytifyrmyte  of  the  place. 
VOL.   V. 


3.  A  special  form  or  variety  of  bodily  (or  mental) 
weakness;  fan  illness,  disease  (obs.}  \  nov 
a  failing  in  one  or  other  of  the  faculties  or  senses. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Tun.  y.  23  Use  a  litil  wyn  for  thi  stomak, 
anil  thin  ofte  falling  infirmytees.  (71400-50  /i, 
5501  Slikea  fell  iniirtniie  was  iti  his  hors  hundtn. .hat  he  for 
hale  dies.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xx.  69  (Marl.  MS.)  If  I 
myght  bathe  in  Mode  of  goetis,  I  shuld  he  holi 
firmite.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  42  §  3  The  pestilence, 
great  pockes  &:  such  other  contagious  infirmityes.  1656 
KIDCLF.Y  Pract.  Physickfy  If  from  the  Liver  or  the  Spleen, 
there  are  signs  of  their  Infirmities.  1712  tr.  Pomefs  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  179  This  gum  is  us'd..for  several  Infirmities  of 
the  Lungs.  -1790  COWPER  M'ks,  (1837)  XV.  222  The  voice 
of  the  Almighty  can  in  one  moment  cure  me  of  this  mental 
infirmity.  1791  <,Y7/jY.  Mag.  22/2  A  gentleman,  aged  50, 
who  felt  the  infirmities  of  age  at  an  earlier  period  than 
do.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  led.  2)  III.  372  He  is  a  little  deaf 
and  has  a  similar  infirmity  in  sight. 

fb.  A  noxious  vegetative  growth.   Obs,  rare, 

1597  OERARDE  Herbal  i.  xvii.  §  i.  22  The  first  groweth  in 
gardens  and  arable  grounds,  as  an  infirmitie  and  plague  of 
the  fields.  1759  tr.  Duhamel's  Hitsb.  \.  viii.  (1762)  25  Pro- 
duce nothing  but  moss  and  cankerous  infirmities. 

4.  Weakness  of  character;  moral  weakness  or 
frailty ;  inability  to  maintain  a  high  moral  standard 
or  to  resist  natural  inclinations. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  vi.  19  The  infirmite  \gloss  or  vnstabil- 
nes.se]  of  }oure  fleisch.  ibid.  viii.  26  The  spirit  helpith  cure 
infirmyte  [gloss QT  vnstedefastnesse],  1414  RRAMMUN  P<-nit. 
Ps,  xxi.  (Percy  Soc.)  9,  I  synne  al  day,  for  I  am  frele  ;  It  is 
mannys  infirmyte.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eirett.  iv.  xxi.  (1588) 
624  Erring  by  infirmitie  they  are  not  altogether  unwoorthie 
of  pardon.  1614  BP.  HALL  Recoil.  Treat,  1037,  I  see  that 
forty  daies  talk  with  God  cannot  bereave  a  man  of  passionate 
infirmity.  1783  BURKE  Rep.  Aff.  India.  Wks.  1842  II.  63 
Some  degree  of  ostentation  is  not  extremely  blamable.  It 
is  human  infirmity  at  the  worst.  1873  BURTON  Hist,  Scot.  liii. 
V.  38  The  head  of  the  house,  .was  a  byword  for  infirmity  of 
purpose. 

b.  With  an  and  //.  A  weakness,  flaw,  defect  in 
a  person's  character. 

1382  WYCLIF  Heb.  iv.  15  We  han  not  a  byschop,  that  may 
not  , .  haue  compassioun  to  cure  infirmytees.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.(\V.  de  W.  1531)  Qb,  The  which  cureth,  releueth  & 
heleth  all  defautes  &  spirituall  infirmytees.  1637  MILTON 
Lycidas  71  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind).  1712  ARRUTHNOT  Jokn 
Bnllu.  iv,  I  know  the  infirmity  of  our  family  ;  we  are  apt  to 
play  the  boon  companion.  1871  R.  W.  DALE  Cotntnandm. 
lii.  82  It  is  easy  enough  . .  to  discover  grave  infirmities  and 
faults  in  most  Christian  people. 

t  Infi'rmize,  v-  Obs.  rare,  [f,  INFIRM  a,  + 
-TZE.]  trans.  To  render  infirm. 

1751  R.  SHIRRA  Ketn.  (1850)  66  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
infirmized. 

Infirmly  (in&jmli),  adv.  [f.  INFIRM  a,  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  infirm  manner ;  weakly,  feebly,  insecurely. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trat>.  38  Infirmely  walled  ;  yet  great,  if 
you  comprehend  the  suburbs  therewith.  1662  STILLINGFL. 
Orig,  Sacr.  iti.  iv.  §  2  So  wrakly  grounded  and  infirmly 
proved  an  opinion.  1727  SWIFT  Gitflivtr  iv.  vii,  I  walked 
infirmly  on  my  hinder  feet.  1816  WORDSW.  French  Army 
in  Russia  \,  A  withered  bough,  Infirmly  grasped  within  a 
palsied  hand.  1849  RUSKIN  Scv.  Lamps  2  The  same  in- 
firmly balanced  liability  to  the  prevalence  of  the  lower  part 
over  the  higher. 

lufi'l'lliness.  Now  rare,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -XKSS.] 
The  quality  of  being  infirm  (in  various  senses'  ; 
weakness,  feebleness,  frailty,  infirmity. 

i6oz  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxv.  (1612)  313  A  Friend 
should  not,  nor  you  will  I,  in  this  Infirmnes  flye.  1655 
OUGHTRED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  87  So  far  as 
..the  infirmness  of  my  health,  and  the  greatness  of  my  age 
.  .would  permit.  1663  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Colours  I.  v.  Wks. 
1772  I.  695  The  infirmness  and  insufficiency  of  the  common 
peripatetick  doctrine.  1680  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1485/4  On  ac- 
count of  his  infirmness  of  Body. 

Infissile  (infrsil),  a.  rare.  [IN-3.]  Not  fissile ; 
that  cannot  be  split. 

1835  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  PsycJwL  11.  xi.  210  Of  bodies  that 
resist  in  different  modes. .we  have  the  Fissile  and  Infi^ile. 

t  Infi'Stulate,  »-  Obs.  rare.  [f-  IN-  2  +  Fis- 
TULATE  v. ;  after  med.L.  injistirtatus  (OF.  tnjistuti} 
or  It.  itifistolare.]  a.  intr.  To  become  a  fistula. 
b.  trans.  To  convert  into  a  fistula. 

1611  FLORIO,  In/lstatare,  to  infistulate,  to  fester.  1631 
Celeslina  VI.  77  Doe  not  infistulate  your  wound. 

Hence  f  Infl'stulated  ppl.  a. ;  t  Infisttda'tion. 

1611  FLORIO,  Infistolatione,  an  Infistulation.  1706  PHIL- 
LIES, tnfistnlateat  turned  to,  or  full  of  Fistula's. 

tlnfi't,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.     [Ix-  *.]     Unfit. 

a  1626  BP.  AN DR EWES  96  Sfrnr.,  Holy  Ghost  (1661)  453  To 
such  men,  such  simple  men,  ..  a  full  infit  and  indisposed 
matter  to  receive  it. 

I-nfit,  v.  U.S.  local,  [f.  IN  adv.  •  FIT  ?>..  after 
outfit.}  trans.  To  furnish  (a  seaman)  with  things 
required  on  shore.  Hence  Tnfitter. 

1887  Fisheries  U.  -V.  V.  n.  226  The  merchant  is  a*  anxious 
to  '  infit '  as  he  was  to  '  outfit '  him,  but  the  man  must  now 
bring  an  order  from  the  agent  or  owner  of  the  vend.  //'/V/., 
The  outfitters  are  also  *  infitters',  that  is,  they  furnish  the 
men  wjth  such  supplies  anil  articles  of  clothing  as  they  may 
need  when  the  vessel  returns. 

I-nfix,  sb.  [f.  L.  infix- :  see  next ;  after  affix, 
prefix,  suffix.} 

fl.  A  fixing  in,  fixed  position  resulting  from 
firm  insertion.  Obs. 

1611    BARKSTEP   Hiren  (1876)  93  Forecast   the   ! 
shall  res^  C  firme  infixe  thunder-  nor  winds  ran 

shake. 


INFLAME. 

2.   Gram.  A  modifying  element  insert 
bodyof«trord,inite*doi  U-ing  prefixed  or  sumxid 
to  the  stem. 

«W>  iThearsumc. 
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based  < 
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iwftrtx,  /•: 
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Infix  ;   yen-.     [Partly  f  I.. 

infix-,  ppl.  stem  of  infi^'i,-  to  fix  ,  mi. 

print,  imprcs-,,  n  (  <\  .  ,, .•/.• 
IN- 1  or  2  +  Kix  v.} 

1.  trans.  To  fix  or  fasten  (one  thing;  /;/    af. 
to  implant  or  insert  firmly. 

1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  />,•  fmi.-alime  I.  xii.  161  To  returne  vs 
to  god ;  in  whom  if  we  wolde  feruently  int, 
shulde  nat  be  great  nede  to  sekc  outward' 
1533  MORE  Arisu:  Pntojud Bk.  Wks.  u,4  , 
he  . .  suffered   hymselfe  . .  to  be  ton  : 
y  very  teeth  to  be  infixed  into  his  flesh.     1578  1; 
Hist.  Man  i.  14  So  much  [of  the  te«  wiihin 

the  Goummes  to  be  perfect  sensible.  1650  HrnvER  An- 
tlirt'famct.  169  Infixing  their  Nailes  in  the  1  . 
they  claw  off  the  skin.  1774  GULDSM.  A'at.  Itiit.  (i;;'  1\. 
145  The  animal  cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  rest 
accompanying  its  motions.  1809  tr.  Ma,i.  Catin's  Amelia 
.Mansfirld  I.  109  Whether  it  is  not  there  that  vice  infixes, 
in  silence,  her  most  envenomed  stings.  1820  MAIIKIN  Met- 
math  (1892)  III.  xxx.  213  Dacgers  . .  which  those  who  wish 
me  to  live  would  not  willingly  see  infixed. 

b-  fig.  (of  non-nialerial  action. 
1500  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  11874:  II.  16  O  nob!. 
.  .  Infix  your  myndes  to  vertue  and  prudence.     1595  SHAKS. 
John  n.  i.  502,  I  do  protest  1  neuer  lou'd  my  selfe   i 
infixed  I  beheld  my  selfe,  Drawne  in  the  flattering  : 
her  eie.     1822  I. AMR  Rlia  Ser.  n.  Confess.  Drunkard.  '1  ln- 
vices  which  they  introduced,  and  the  habits  the;   . 
1875  E.  WHITE  Life  in  Christ  11.  xiii.  11878)  148  So  deeply 
is  this  habit  of  thought  infixed  in  modern  readers,  that  [etc.J. 

t  C.  To  affix.   Obs. 

1577-87  HOLINSHFD  Citron.  III.  887/1  He  vsed  the  ser- 
uice  of  secretaries  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to  him,  infixing 
nothing  of  bis  owne  hand  but  the  subscription. 

d.  To  fix  or  fasten  on  something. 
1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  v.  iii.  47  Where  the  impression 
of  mine  eye  enfixing.   Contempt  his  scornfull   Pr: 
did  lend  me.     1843  E.  JONFS  Sens.  ^  A':r«/  199  And  wr 
can  wait  thee,  Death,  our  eyes  enfixed  Firmly  there. 

2.  To  fix  ^a  fact,  etc.    in  the  mind  or  memory, 
so  as  to  cause  a  deep  impression  ;  to  impress. 

1542  BI-XON  Potation  Lent  in  Early  \\'ks.  ll'arker  Soc.) 
120  Grant  . .  that  we  . .  may  so  infix  in  our  breasts  his  most 
bitter  death.  1642  FULLER  Holy  cy  I'rof.  St.  m.  x,  175  1'irst 
soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  147  P5  The  care  with  wliit.h  he 
shewed  all  the  companions  of  his  early  years  how  strongly 
they  were  infixed  in  his  memory.  1889  M^cu:.  M 
301/2  These  thoughts  were  but  infixed  more  deeply. 

3.  Gram.  To  insert  (a  formative  element)  in  the 
body  of  a  word :  cf.  INFIX  sl>.  2. 

1868,  1883  [implied  in  INFIXING  below]. 

Hence  Infixed  ///.  a.,  Infiiing  vbl.  sl>.  and 
///.  a. 

1552  HULOET,  Infyxed,  ..  infixvs.  1634  T.  JOHKSON 
Party's  Chirurg.  IX.  v.  (1678)  218  According  as  the  Body 
infixed  is  either  hard  or  easie  to  be  found.  1755  ! 
Implantation,  . .  the  act  of  enfixing  or  settling.  1860 
RUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  IX.  ix.  §24  Death  with  the  taunting 
word,  and  burning  grasp,  and  infixed  sting.  1868  MAX' 
MULLER  Stratific.  Lan%.  22  The  infixing  or  incapMil.itins 
languages  are  but  a  variety  of  the  affixing  class.  1883 
Aiiicr.  J>-nl.  rhilol.  347  Of  the  infixing  of  a  letter  between 
the  first  and  third  radical  there  seems  to  be  no  sure  proof. 

Infixion  (infrkjan).  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
INFIX  v.,  after  L.  type  *itifixiCw-f»i.'\  The  action 
of  infixing  ;  the  condition  of  berny  infixed. 

1651  STANLEY  Pivms  150  The  first  [type  of  <  ross  is]  wlirri 
to  one  single  piece  of  wood  there  is  affixion  or  infixion.    1885 
SIEVESS  in  Km  yet.  Brit.  XVI II.  789/2  The  inll  •  • 
nasal  in  the  formation  of  tense-steins. 

flnfla-gon,  v.  Obs.  rare  — n.  [lN-a.J  trans. 
To  put  into  a  flagon. 

1611  FLORIO,  fn/iascarf,  to  inflagon.  to  infiaske. 

Inflamable,  obs.  variant  of  INI  i 

Inflame    (inf1<T'-ni').    v.       Forms:     a.    4    en- 
flaumme,   4-5    -flaume,    -flawme,   -flamme,    5 
-fla(u)mbe,  5-9  enflame.     0.  4  inflaume,  4-6 
-flamme,  6  -flambe,  5-  inflame.      [Mi:,  n.  ( ii •'. 
cnflamnxr,  -/lumber.  -Jhimer  -  Sp.  infla- 
infiammare :— L.    infititnmarf.    f.     in     (I' 
famma  FI.AME.     1-rom  the  ifith  c.  the  prefix  has 
usually  been    ;';/-,    and  the  radical   has  the  same 
phonetic  history  as  FLAME  sb.  and  r'.] 

I.  trans.    \.  To   cause  to   blaze   or  burst  into 
flames;  to  set  ablaze;  to  set  on  fire;  to  ki. 

1382  WVCLIF  Mai.  iv.  i  Alle  proude  men., 
and  th 

he..ther 

Cometh  neuer  ^tynlcc.  ! 
fyre.     1582-8   Hist.    7 as.  I'l  (1804 
trained  ..nhilk  inflamit  the  tin. 

hous.   1626  BAI 

I      1631 

flamed  n  .'"d  h.ith  i 

1769  FALCONKR  Diet.  Marine  (1780)  Cc  iv  I 

flames  the  powder.     1826  I U  • 

!,m  in  inflaming  hydrogen  gas.     1850  k 
I.  viii.  104  Firr  will  i;.' 


INFLAME. 

fig-  >595  SHAKS.  John  v.  i.  7  Vse  all  your  power  To  stop 
their  marches  Tore  we  we  cnflam'd  :  Our  discontented 
Counties  doe  reuolt. 

b.  transf.  To  light  up  or  redtlen  as  if  with  flame; 

to  *  fire '. 
c  1477  CA\'TOS  Jason  73  Certayn  oxen  or  bulles  of  fyre  so 

Bete  th.-u  they  enflamed  alle  the  region  of  the  ayer.     1697 
RVDEN  I'irg.  Gcorg.  iv.   577,  I  will  my  self  conduct  thee 
on  thy  \Vay,  When  next  the  Southing  Sun  inflames  the 
1822  .SHF.LLFV  Chas,  /,  1. 119  The  torches  Inflame  the 
night  to  the  eastward.     189*  C.  HAVILAND  in  fall  Mall  G. 
8  Aug.  3/1  The  red,  reflected  sky  Inflames  the  river,  tints 
the  trees. 

2.  Jig.  To  set  on  fire  with  passion,  strong  feeling, 
or  desire ;  to  excite  passionately. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  civ.  18  J>e  worde  of  cure  lord  en- 
flaummyd  him.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints,  George  567  Hou 
dacyane  . .  wes  inflammyt  of  yre  &  tene.  c  1400  M  AUNDFV. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  2  Pride  enuy  and  couetjse  has  so  enflaumbed 
]K  hertes.  r  1449  PECOCK  Rt-pr.  m.  viii.  330  The  wil  is  heet 
and  inflamyd  into  loue.  1560  A.  L.  tr.  Calvin  s  Ftmre  Sertrt. 
Songe  Kzech,  iii.  61  If  we  be  not  then  enftamed  to  praise 
him  with  full  mouth,  a  157*  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846 
I.  361  The  multitud  easel te  inflambed  gave  the  alarme. 
1663  BUTLER  Hnd.  i.  in.  242  Honour,  Revenge,  Contempt 
and  Shame  Did  equally  their  Breasts  enflame.  1726  LFONI 
tr.  Albertis  Arc  kit.  III.  iS/i  Having  their  minds  enflamed 
with  pavsion.  1752  HI'ME  Ess.  %  Treat.  (1777)  I.  69  Court 
and  country-party  enflamed  into  a  civil  war  by  an  unhappy 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  III.  215  The  warning  ..  had  served  only  to  enflame 
Suleiman  with  fresh  ardour  to  seek  him  out.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Kng.  iii.  (1880)  40  [They]  did  their  utmost  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  heretics. 
b.  To  fire,  kindle,  rouse  (passion,  etc.). 

^•1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  2  It  inflawmes  |>e  affeccyone. 
1573-80  BARET  Alv.  I  141  His  anger  was  inflamed  againe. 
1732  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  267  The  motive  that  in- 
flamed his  passions  upon  that  subject  [Religion).  1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  <$•  Is.  (1846)  II.  xviii.  162  The  reports  ..  of 
the  first  adventurers  had  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  many. 

3.  To  heat,  make  hot;  esp,  to  raise  (the  body  or 
blood)  to  a  feverish  or  morbid  heat ;  to  excite  in- 
flammation in. 

1530  PALSGR.  534/2  His  lyver  is  al  enflamed  with  drinkyng 
of  hote  wyne^.  1589  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxvii.  (1636;  238 
White  wine  inflameth  or  heateth  least  of  all  wines.  1599 
H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  N  viij  b,  Hurtes  ..  hot  con- 
stitutions, by  inflaming  the  inward  parts,  and  blood.  1665 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra?>.  (1677)  282,  I  put  some  of  the  wood 
into  my  mouth  and  chewed  it ;.  .for  half  an  hour  my  mouth 
was  inflamed  as  if  I  had  taken  so  much  Vitrol.  1712-14  POPE 
Rape  Lock  iv.  60  If  e'er  thy  Gnome  could  . .  Like  Citron- 
waters  matrons  cheeks  inflame.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav. 
Asia  AT.  (1825)  I.  340  We  had  . .  wooden  lattices  to  admit 
the  air,  while  cool ;  and  with  shutters  to  exclude  it,  when 
inflamed.  1847  TENNYSON  Print,  i.  59,  I  saw  my  father's 
face  Grow  long  and  troubled  ..  Inflamed  with  wrath.  1897 
FLOR.  M  ARRYAT  Blood  I  'umpire  xv,  Her  eyes  were  inflamed 
with  crying. 
b.  Of  a  stimulant.  (Uniting  senses  2  and  3.) 

1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Isa.  v.  n  Wo  vnto  them,  that  rise  vp 
early  to  followe  drunkennes,  and  to  them  that  continue 
vntil  night,  til  the  wine  do  inflame  them,  a  1586  SIR  H. 
SIDNEY  in  Ussher's  Lett.  (1686)  App.  23  Lest,  being  enforced 
to  drink  [winej  upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  your  self 
enflamed.  1678  R.  L'£STRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  320 
Others  are  enflam'd  by  Wine.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser. 
HI.  ix.  116  Stimulants  like  wine  inflame  the  senses. 

4.  To  add  heat  or  fuel  to,  to  aggravate,  augment 
in  violence,  exacerbate. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  353  How  happy  might  I  bee,  if.. I 

might  either  enkindle  this  desire,  where  hitherto  it  hath  not 
beene,  or  might  enflame  it  or  adde  heate  vnto  it,  where  it 
is?  1706  COLLIER  Reply  Fitnier(ij-$o)  415  The  Repetition 
of  an  ill  Thing  heightens  the  Degree,  and  inflames  the 
Guilt.  1709  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  123  p  3  This  Stream  . . 
rather  inflamed  than  quenched  their  Thirst.  1818  JAS. 
MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  540  The  customary  disputes  were 
renewed  and  inflamed.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  679 
Had  he  any  right  to  inflame  an  existing  animosity? 

t  b.  To  augment  (a  price,  or  amount  charged). 
1671  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1692)  351  The  interest  must  in- 
flame the  price  of  Irish  commodities.  1696  STANHOPE  Chr, 
Pattern  (1711)  187  Beware  lest  this  busy  and  malicious 
impertinence  do  not  inflame  the  reckoning.  1773  GOLDSM. 
Stoops  to  Cony.  n.  i,  We  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  side-board, . . 
though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  inflame  a  reckoning 
confoundedly. 

II.  intr.  5.  To  burst  into  flame  ;  to  catch  fire, 
fb.  transf.  To  become  very  hot  (obs.). 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Traxr.  (ed.  2)  296  Long  becalmed, 
whereby  the  ayre  inflam'd,  and  Sea  gave  a  fierie  reflection 
1783  Pkil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  227  When  the  metal  is  red- 
hot,  it  nicks  and  inflames  instantaneously.  1794  (_;.  ADAMS 
Nat.  <V  Exp.  P kilos.  I.  xii.  493  It  does  not  inflame,  unless 
mixed  with  atmospherical  or  with  vital  air.  1812  SIR  H. 
DAVY  Chew.  Philos.  89  By  the  friction  of  solids  . .  the  axle 
trees  of  carriages  sometimes  inflame.  1871  TYNDALL  I-'ra^m. 
79)  I.  Ui.  85  It  first  smokes  and  then  violently  in- 
flames. 

6.  To  become  hot  or  excited  with  passion ;  to 
glow  with  ardour  of  feeling. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade  xiii,  I  therby  enflamed 
much  the  more.  1621  QUARLES  Dir.  Poems,  Esther  vi, 
Iheir  fell  disdaine.  .inflam'd.  1824  CARLYLE  Schiller  App. 
ii.  (1872)  272,  I  know  how  soon  your  noble  heart  inflames 
when  sympathy  and  humanity  appeal  to  it. 

7.  To  become  inflamed  under  the  action  of  disease 
or  stimulants;  to  be  affected  with  inflammation. 

1607  TOPSELI.  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  176  Sometime  the 
hver  of  the  Fcoj  inflameth.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  l>upr. 
(1757)  II.  163  The  Fibres  will  not  fret  or  inflame  as  soon. 
1753  N.  TORHIANO  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  126  The  BlKtcr 
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inflamed  to  a  great  Degree.  1755  Man  x.  3  Their  high 
blood  being  apt  to  inflame  with  wine.  1892  Argosy  Mar. 
181  He  was  compelled  to  drink  sparingly  lest  his  head  should 
inflame.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  ArcJit-'cs  Xitrg-.  IX.  313 
The  patches  do  not  ulcerate  or  inflame. 

Inflameable,  obs.  variant  of  INFLAMM ABI.K. 

Inflamed  (infl^-md),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Set  on  lire,  kindled,  burning,  blazing,  in  flames. 
Now  rare. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634!  300  Archimedes,  .saith,  the 
Sunne  is  a  God  of  enflamed  yron.  ri6xi  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
vm.  L  iij  b,  I  had  conceipt,  we  should  haue  made  retreate, 
By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I. 
p.  xix,  It  appears  to  have  been  an  hollow  and  inflamed 
mountain.  1858  GREENER  Gunnery  261  The  degree  of  heat 
in  the  inflamed  fluid.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethtlberta  (1890)  37 
A  huge  inflamed  sun  was  breasting  the  horizon  of  a  wide 
sheet  of  sea. 

b.  Her.  Depicted  as  in  flames ;  flamant. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  iv.  (1660)  iiSThe  Field  is.  Or, 
a  Mountain  Azure,  inflamed,  Proper.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist.  H  Pop.  xxi.  §  9  (ed.  3)  365  An  antique  Roman  lamp  or, 
inflamed  ppr. 

2.  Enkindled,  fired  in  mind  or  feeling ;  fervent, 
glowing. 

1526  filgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  97  [He]  with  moost 
enflamed  charite  prayed  for  them.  1379  FEKTOttGm'cciari/. 
190  The  Duke  of  Myllan.. nourished  an  inflamed  desire  to 
assubject  it  to  him  self.  1710  NORRIS  Chr.  Prut/,  i.  15  How 
we  come  to  have  such  an  inflamed  Propension  to  sensible 
good  is  another  question.  1746-7  HERVEY  Afeiiit.  (1818)51 
What  suitable  returns  of  inflamed  and  adoring  devotion  can 
we  make  to  the  Holy  One  of  God  ? 

b.  Passionately  excited;  hot  with  anger;  enraged. 

1613-31  DELONEY  Thomas  of  Reading  in  Thorns  f:.  E. 
Prose  Ram.  (18581  I.  104  Neither  Hodgekins  nor  Martin 
could  intreat  their  inflamed  Oast  to  let  him  downe.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  ii,They  parted  mutually  inflamed. 

3.  Affected  with  feverish  or  morbid  inflammation  ; 
red  or  swollen  from  inflammation. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Djtets  ifrie  Dinner  G  ij  b,  [It]  very  much 
helpes  an  inflamed  stomacke.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dotn.  Med. 
(1790)  495  An  emollient  clyster,  which  ..  will  serve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts.  1860  TVNDALL  Giac.  I. 
xi.  85  Our  guide's  eyes  were ..  greatly  inflamed. 

Hence  Infla  medly  adv.  rare,  in  an  inflamed  or 
excited  manner  ;  hotly,  fervently. 

1637  'Bf.srxKK  Litany  i.  i  My  affections  began  ..  more 
inflamedlier  to  loue  the  place  of  permanent  and  glorious 
immortality. 

Inflamer  (inn>moj').  [f.  INFLAME  -n.  +  -ERI.] 
One  who  or  that  which  inflames  or  kindles;  an 
exciter,  arouser,  instigator.  (Chiefly  in  bad  sense.) 

1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiv.  Nameless  Cath.  364  The 
original!  nourishing  inflamers,  which  minister  the  rechaff- 
ment  to  these  disloyal  attempts.  a  1631  DONNE  Ess. 
Divinity  (1651)  191  Ceremonies,  the  cement  and  mortar  of 
all  Exterior,  and  often  the  inflamer  of  interior  Religion. 
1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  23  The  inflamer  of  this 
rebellion.  1711  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  185  T  4  Interest  is  like- 
wise a  great  Inflamer,  and  sets  a  Man  on  Persecution  under 
the  colour  of  Zeal.  1750  WARBURTON  Julian  Wks.  1811 
VIII.  228  Inflamers  of  their  master's  follies.  1851  GROTE 
Greece  n.  Ixxvi.  X.  82  Accordingly  I  seize  this  man  Is- 
menias  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.  1881  Daily  Neivs 
17  Feb.  5/2  The  inflamers  of  public  hatred  against  the  Jews. 

b.  That  which  causes  heat  or  inflammation  (in 
the  blood,  etc.). 

1747  BERKELEY  Tar--,uater  for  Cattle  Wks.  III.  490, 
I  knew  that  tar-water  was  cordial  and  diaphoretic,  and  yet 
no  inflamer. 

Inflaming  (infl^-min),  vbl.  sb,  [f.  IN-FLAME 
i).  +  -ING'.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INPLAMI  ; 
inflammation. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  16  All  hys  herte  was  en- 
flaumed  to  the  loue  of  god,  wherof  after  that  fulfyllynge  and 
enflaumynge  . .  he  broughte  fourthe  the  wordes  and  the 
notes.  1547  BOORDE  Km.  Health  ccxix.  75  If  there  be 
any  inflamyngs  in  the  breste.  1613  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexia's 
etc.  Trias.  Anc.  ft  Mod.  T.  I.  15/1  By  the  Seraphicall  en- 
flaming,  which  is  something  neere  to  this  divine  Fire. 

Infla-ming,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
inflames  ;  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1561  A.  BROOKE  Romeus  t,  J-ul.  231  In  wait  lay  warlike 
Love  . ,  Till  now  she  had  escaped  his  sharp  inflaming  dart. 
"595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  340,  I  am  burn'd  vp  with  inflaming 
wrath.  1709  ADDISON  Taller  No.  148  F  3  The  inflaming 
kind  of  Diet  which  is  so  much  in  Fashion.  1741  RICHARD- 
SON Pamela  IV.  82  How  unnatural  in  some,  how  inflameing 
in  others,  are  the  Descriptions  of  it  !  1789  W.  BUCHAN 
Dam.  Med.  (1790)  547  Dosed  with  wine,  punch,  . .  or  some 
other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors.  1864  H.  SPENCER  Illustr. 
Univ.Progr.  118  The  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  .will  give 
off,  the  one  an  inflammable  and  the  other  an  inflaming  gas. 

Hence  Infla  mingly  adv.,  in  an  inflaming  or 
exciting  manner. 

i6i»  CHAPMAN  U'iddmms  T.  Plays  1873  III.  50  He  does 
become  it  [the  character  of  Hymen)  most  enflamingly.  1731 
A.  HILL  Adv.  Pacts  Ep.  8  The  Warlike  Images,  so  in- 
flammgly  touch'd,  in  the  Great  Kinds  of  Poetry. 

Inflammability  (inftemabi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.  So  F.  inflammability  (Buffon).]  The 
quality  of  being  inflammable;  tan  inflammable. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  I'auti.  Ef.  m.  xxi.  161  If  the 
ambient  air  be  impregnate  with  subtile  inflamabilitics,  and 
such  as  are  of  quick  accension.  1674  BOYLE  ( 


of  oil  of  cassia  . .  indicates  the  great  inflammability  of  its 
ingretli 

b.  fig.  Excitableness  of  temperament. 


INFLAMMATION. 

1787  JEFFERSON  Let.  to  M<itii.tt»t  30  Jan.  in  Cvrr.  (1829)  II. 
90  He  has  one  foible,  an  excessive  inflammability  of  temper 
1858-41  CAKLYLE  Fredk.  Gl.  ix.  x.  (187:1)  III.  166  This 
\oung  Gentleman,  with  his  vanities,  ambitions  in- 
experiences, plentiful  inflammabilities.  1863  MARY  HOWITT 
/•.  BremtrtGma  I.  viii.  264,  1  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  Greek  inflammability  during  parliamentary 
discussion. 

Inflammable  (inflre-mab'l),  a.  ;rf.)  Also  7 
inflamable,  7-8  inflameable.  [repr.  1,. 
*inflammabilis,  {.  infla»im,ire  see  INFLAME  and 
-BLE)  ;  perh.  immediately  from  F.  infiammab'u- 
(Cotgr.  1611).  The  i7-l8th  c.  inflamable.  in- 
flameable, was  app.  an  Lug.  formation  on  the  vb. : 
cf.  blam  e  ablc.~\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  inflamed  or  set  on  fire;  sus- 
ceptible of  combustion ;  easily  set  on  fire. 

Inflammable  air  (light  i.  a.\  a  name  formerly  given  to 
hydrogen  gas  ;/(«'rt7^';>//ir(iw/w;a^/*1rt;V,carburettedhVdrogen 
or  fire-damp. 


« "*ble  Spirit.     1674  PETTY  Disc.  D«f  I.  Proportion^ 

In  what  proportions  several  Liquors  contein  more  or  less  of 
inflameable  or  ardent  parts.  1736  Phil.  Trans.  Abr.  VIII 
77  \heading)  Experiments  on  Inflammable  Air.  1779  I,,, 
flammable  gas  (see  GAS  sb.  2].  1789  AU-.TIN  in  Phil.  J,,,ns. 
LXXX.  54,  I  therefore  attempted  to  decompose  the  heavy 
inflammable  air  by  means  of  sulphur,  which  readily  unites 
with  the  light  inflammable  air  in  a  condensed  state,  and 
with  it  forms  hepatic  air.  1791  [see  HYDROGEN).  1871 
ROSCOE  Chrm.  322  Alcohol  is  very  inflammable.  1878  HUX- 
LEY Physiogr.  103  This  is  the  gas  which  was  formerly  known 
as  inflammable  air,  and  is  now  called  hydrogen. 

2.  Easily  fired  or  roused  to  excitement;  excitable, 
hasty-tempered,  passionate. 

1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Monrtray  Fam.  II.  222  Henry,  .was, 
moreover,  of  so  violent  and  inflammable  a  temper,  that  half 
a  word  was  sufficient . .  to  set  his  blood  boiling.  1836  LYTTOX 
Athens  (1837)  I.  442  That  lively,  high-soulwii,  sensitive,  and 
inflammable  people.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  65  Their 
disposition  is  very  sanguine  and  inflammable. 

3.  Of  disease  :  Inflammatory,  rare. 

rti86a  BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  405  The  inhabitants 
are  little  liable  to  inflammable  disease. 

B.  sb.  An  inflammable  substance.  (Chiefly  in 
//.)  Also/fr. 

1770  CRONSTEDT  in 
can  be  dissolved  in 
Min.  I.  i  The  Mineral  Kingdom  is  usually  divided  into  four 
parts  ;  i.  Earths  and  Stones.  2.  Salts.  3.  Inflammables.  4. 
Metallic  Substances.  1807  '  CERVANTES  HOGG  '  Kiting  Sun 
I.  141  There  may  be  some  inflammables  [women]  here,  for 
all  that.  1894  Daily  Ntms  7  Apr.  5/8  An  alarming  fire 
broke  out  amongst  some  cargo,  consisting  of  hay,  timber, 
and  other  inflammables. 

Hence  Infla  mmableness,  the  quality  of  being 
inflammable;  Infla-mmably  adv.,  in  an  inflam- 
mable manner. 

1680  BOYLE  Scept. Chem.  v.  318  Theyascribc.  .tosulphur, 
as  well  Odours  as  inflamableness.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II, 
InflruneaUcncss  (erf.  1731  inflammableness],  capablcness  of 
being  inflamed  or  set  on  Fire.  1817  J .  SCOTT  Paris  Revisit. 
(ed.  4)  39_3  A  light,  ill-informed,  inflammably-constituted 
public  mind.  1830  GODWIN  t'loudesley  II.  ii.  29  Partly 
by  the  inflammableness  of  his  disposition  in  that  respect. 

t  Infla-mmate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inflam- 
viat-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  itt/lammiire.]  Inflamed. 

c  1450  tr.  De  imitatione  \.  xiy.  16  God  wol  haue  us  par- 
filly  suget  to  him,  &  by  loue  inflammate  passe  all  maner 
mannys  reson.  1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  n.  ix.  (1639) 
84  If  the  skins  which  be  joyned  alt  the  length  of  the  breast 
within  be  inflammate,  then  [etc.]. 

Inflammation  (inflanv'-Jsn).  Also  6-7  in- 
flamation.  [ad.  L.  inflammation-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  inflammare  to  set  on  fire  :  cf.  F.  inflammation, 
I4th  c.  in  Littre  in  sense  2,  i6th  c.  in  sense  3: 
these  senses  were  also  in  L.] 

1.  The  action  of  inflaming;    setting  on   fire  or 
catching  fire;   the  condition  of  being  in  flames, 
conflagration. 

1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  31  A  thick  Exhal  > 
violently  moved  out  of  a  cloud,  without  inflammation  or  bin  n- 
ing.     l6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  366  We  will  first  therefore  spt-ake 
..of  Bodies  Enflamed,  wholly,  and  immediatly,  without  any 
Wieke  to  helpe  the  Inflammation.     1650  FULLER  Pisga/t 
n.  xiii.  269  More  proper  it  had  been,  that  such  an  inflamma- 
tion [that  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain]  should  have  left  an  i 
Hecla  or  Vesuvius  behinde  it.      1794  J.  HUTTON  Philos. 
Light  185  These  different  substances  require  very  different 
degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to  excite  their  inflammation.     1833 
BREWSTER  Nat.  Mafic  xiii.    313    One  of  the  commonest 
experiments  . .  is  that  of  producing  inflammation  by  mixing 
two  fluids  perfectly  cold.     1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's 
Sc.,  Chew.  230  The  inflammation  of  a  gas  by  electricity. 

t  b.  concr.  Something  in  flames  or  on  fire ;  a 
blazing  body  or  appearance.  Obs. 

1563  W.   FL'LKE  Meteors  (1640)  27  If  lightning  or  any 
other  inflamation  be  in  the  upper  part  of  these  d 
1620  MF.LTON  Astrolog.  31  Another  will  foretell  of  Lightning 
and  Thunder,  .when  there  are  no  such  Inflamations  scene. 
1760-72  tr.  Juan  <$•  Vlhas  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  4_43  One  of  these 
inflammations  [meteors],  of  a  very  extraordinary  ]ar-< 
was  seen  at  Quito  whilst  we  wtre  there. 

2.  The  action  of  inflaming  mentally,  of  firing  the 
mind,  passions,  senses,  etc.   (in  qtiut.    1597   with 
liquor)  ;    the    condition    of   being    so    inflamed ; 
excitement,  fervour.      Also,  with  an  and  //.,  an 
instance  of  this. 


INFLAMMATIVE. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  lien.  /I',  iv.  iii.  103  They  are  generally 
Fooles,  and  Cowards  ;  which  sonic  of  vs  should  be  too,  but 
for  inflamation.  1609-38  HEYWOOD  Lucreee  Wks.  1874  V. 
184  Our  hearts  with  inflammations  burne.  1627  F.  E. 
//i<t.  Ed-M.  II  1 1680)  24^  Their  Bodies  were  divided,  but 
their  Affections  meet  with  a  higher  Inflammation.  1777 
BURKE  A  Mr.  to  King  Wks.  1842  II.  307  The  means  of 
calming  a  people  in  a  state  of  extreme  inflammation.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Brit.  litdin  II.  iv.  vii.  250  The  combustion .  .was 
soon  communicated  to  the  rest,  whose  bosoms  were  perfectly 
prepared  for  inflammation. 

f  b.  Aii  incitement ;  a  kindling  of  devotion.  06s. 

1597  HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  xxxiv.  §  i  The  minde  . .  taketh 
euerywhere  new  inflammations  to  pray. 

3.  rath.  A  morbid  process  affecting  some  organ 
or  part  of  the  body,  characterized  by  excessive  heat, 
swelling,  pain,  and  redness ;  also,  a  particular 
instance  or  occurrence  of  this. 

1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe  n.  xxx.  (1541)  47  b,  Much  sleepe 
augmenteth  heate,  more  than  is  necessary,  wherby  hot  fumes 
and  inflamacions  are  often  ingendred.  1543  TRAHERON 
yigo's  Ckirnrg.  26  b/i  The  patient  cumplayned  of  great 
payne  and  heate,  and  inflammation.  1611  BIBLE  /.IT',  xiit. 
28  If  the  bright  spot  stay-in  his  place,  and  spread  not  in  the 
skin, .  .it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  burning.  1732  AHBUTH- 
Nor  Rules  of  Diet  i.  249  It  is  reckoned  good  in  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  Bowels.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Led.  Injlain.  39 
The  term  Inflammation  has  long  been  employed  by  medical 
men,  to  denote  the  existence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  red- 
ness, pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  in  any  of  the  textures  or 
organs  of  which  the  human  body  is  composed.  1879  HAKLAN 
J-'yt  >;V/i/  v.  54  The  most  common  disease  of  the  eye  is  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva. 

1 4.  Augmentation  of  price  or  charge :  cf.  IN- 
FLAME 4  b.  Obs. 

1821  BYRON  Juan  in.  xxxv,  That  climax  of  all  human  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

Illflammative  (inflai'mativ),  a.  and  sb.  rare. 
[f.  L.  type  *inftammdtiv-us  (perh.  in  med.L. :  cf. 
obs.  F.  iiijlnmiiiatif,  -ive,  I5~i6th  c.  in  Godef.), 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  inflatnmare  to  INFLAME  :  see  -IVE.] 

A.  cuij.   =!NFLAMMATOKY  a. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (fol.),  /n/fiirrtmative,ofan  inflaming  nature 
or  quality.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  fy  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  270 
Their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy,  brought  also  from  Lima, 
and  is  less  inflanvmative  than  rum. 

B.  sb.  —  INFLAMMATORY  sb. 

1685  KEN  Strut,  in  Life  (1854)  I.  260  That  powerful  in- 
flammative  and  preservative  of  love  which  Daniel  had. 
a  1711  —  Div.  Lwc  Wks.  (1838)  329  O  my  crucified  God, 
thou  sovereign  inflammative  of  love.  —  Pltilotliea.  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  IV.  415  God,  in  whom  all  Inflammatives  unite, 
Which  can  our  Love  excite. 

Inflammatory  (infla-'-matari),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  type  *inflammatdri-us  iperh.  in  mod.L.  :  cf.  F. 
injlanimatoire,  1722  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :  see  prec. 
and  -OKY.]  A.  adj. 

1 1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  causing 
an  inflamed  or  blazing  condition.  Obs. 

'757  W-  THOMPSON  R .  N.  Advoc.  44  They  can  also  tell 
what  use  those  inflammatory  Combustibles  . .  are  of.  1796 
MORSE  Anter.  Geog.  II.  572  The  chief  of  the  natural  curio- 
sities . .  is  the  burning  phenomenon,  and  its  inflammatory 
neighbourhood  [Naphtha  Springs,  near  Baku]. 

2.  Tending  to  inflame  with  desire  or  passion  ;  of 
a  nature  to  rouse  passion,   anger,  or  animosity. 
(Now  usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

a.  1711  KEN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wits.  1721  II.  13,  I  felt 
a  darted  heav'nly  F'ame  . .  Thus  an  inflammatory  Ray 
Devour'd  my  Heart,  dry'd  all  my  Tears  away.  1767  Jtatha 
L,-tt.  it.  ii  People  . .  read  the  poisonous  and  inflammatory 
libels.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  4-  /•'.  (1869)  I.  vi.  121  The  in- 
flammatory powers  of  art  were  summoned  to  his  aid.  1834 
PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  v.  193  Inflammatory  speeches  were 
delivered,  n  1862  BUCKLE  Civitis.  (1869)  III.  ii.  97  They 
used  the  most  inflammatory  language. 

b.  Characterized  by  excitement  or  passion. 

1874  MOILLY  Barnevcld  I.  i.  45  Such  an  inflammatory  age. 

3.  That   tends   to   heat   or  inflame   the   blood; 
exciting  the  brain  or  senses  ;  stimulating. 

1733  CilEi'NE  Eiit;.  Malady  n.  iii.  §  4  (1734)  M'J  Without 
leaving  that  ..  Depression  behind  it  ..  like  Brandy  or  in- 
flammatory Spirits.  1794  S.  VViLLlAMS  Vermont  159  Every- 
thing which  was  astringent  stimulating  and  inflammatory. 
1805  W.  SAUNBERS  Mia.  Waters  144  The  high  activity  of 
Buxlon  water,  and  its  inflammatory  tendency. 

4.  Path.  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  indica- 
tive of,  or  characterized  by  inflammation  or  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  body. 

1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  278  In  inflammatory  Dis- 
tempers  ..  the  Strength  may  be  diminished.  1799  L«AB 
Let.  Presid.  I'.  S.  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Corr.  11831)  II.  33 
His  [General  Washington's]  disorder  was  an  inflammatory 
sore  throat,  which  proceeded  from  a  cold.  1800  Mid. 
Jrnl.  IV.  420  The  rapid  progress  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  1878  DUIIRING  Dis.  Skin  42  Papules  may  or 
may  not  be  inflammatory. 

B.  sb.  An  inflammatory  agent ;  that  which  in- 
flames, excites,  or  rouses  strong  feeling  or  passion. 

1681  H.  MoKEjT.r/.  ran.  vi.  iv<  Her  beauty  being  such 
an  Inflammatory  tu  love.  1759  FKANKUN  Ess.  Wks.  1840 
H]  ::,bly  chose  only  to  glance  at  the  inflam- 

matories  thruwn  in  their  way. 

lience  Infla'mmatorily  adv.,  in  an  inflammatory 

manner. 

1887  lllus.tr.  Land.  Xcvii  12  Mar.  282/2  An  inflammatonly 
religious  harangue. 

f  Infla-sk,  v.  Obs.  rare'",  [f. IN- *  +  FLASK  sl>.] 
trans.  To  put  into  a  flask. 
1611  FLOHIO,  lufiascan,  to  inflagon,  to  inflaske. 
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Inflatable  (inll.-'-tabl),  a.     Also  inflatoable. 

[i.  INFLATE  v.  +  -ABLE.]    Capable  of  being  inflated, 
blown  out,  or  distended  with  air  or  gas. 

1878  <  /r  ntl.  Mag.  May  603  This  craft  was  made  of  caout- 
chouc, inflatable,  and  weighed  _;<•>  \i>~.     1884  l\ill  .l/,i//  <;. 
23  Sept,  6/1  Inflatable  collars  ..  which  uill  *npp.,it  them  in 
the  water.     1897  Daily  Xeu'S  i,,  Feb.   ;/-,  The  <!> 
an  American  firm,  use  an  inner  inllateable  lube  and  cover. 

Illflatailt  (infl<~>'lant).    rare  —  1,    [f.as  ; 
-ANT  !.]     That  which  inflates;  an  inflating  agent. 

1888  fall  Mall  G.  31  May  3/1  The  use  of  this  inflatant 
[coal-gas]  limits  military  ballooning  considerably. 

Inflate  (.inflict),  ppl.  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs,  [ad. 
L.  injldt-us  blown  into,  filled  by  blowing,  puffed 
up,  pa.  pple.  of  injlare:  see  next.]  -IMXAIEII. 
(Usually  construed  as  pa.  pple.) 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  463  Nocht  is  your  famous 
laud  and  hy  honour  Bot  wind  inflat  in  uther  mennis  eiris. 
1502  AIKINSUN  tr.  De  Imitatii'iie  m.  xxxv.  224  That  thou 
be  nat  inflate  by  pryde  &  lyft  up  aboue  thy  selfe.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  83  b,  That  our  scyence  or  con- 
nynge.  .make  vs  not  inflate  with  pryde.  1620  T.  SCOTT  God 
ff  King  (1633)  4  With  eyes  staring,  countenance  red  and  in- 
flate, 1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  i.  xv.  (1765)  39  The  Peri- 
carpium..  varies,  -in  being  Turbinate.. Inflate,  puffed,  as  in 
Cardiospermum  and  Staphylai-a.  1833  I.TAYLOR  Fanat.  vi. 
201  The  perpetrator  is  inflate  with  the  persuasion  of  himself 
being  a  demigod  in  goodness. 

Inflate  (mlV't),  v.  Also  7  en-.  [f.L.  iujlat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  injlare,  f.  in-  (IN--)  +  Jliire  to  blow. 
For  the  pa.  pple.,  inflate  was  in  early  use :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  blow  out  or  distend  with  wind  or 
air;  to  fill  (a  cavity  of  the  body,  a  balloon,  etc.) 
with  air  or  gas  ;  also  absol.  of  food,  to  cause  flatu- 
lence. 

1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltlie  11.  vii.  (i  54 1  }22  b,  Theydo  inflate  the 
stomacke,  and  cause  head  ache.  1589  COGAN  [laren  Health 
ix,  (1636)  33  If  they  [pease]  be  eaten  in  the  Husks,  they  be 
hurlfull,  .and  doe  inflate,  a  (612  HARINGTON  Salerne's 
Regiln.  (1634)  34  Yet  the  dry  "gges  enllate  not  so  much. 
1620  VENNEH  Via  Rtcta  vii.  120  They  . .  fill  the  stomacke 
with  uinde,  and  inflate  the  melt.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  Dom. 
Med.  (1790)  455  The  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind.  1834  J. 
FORBES  Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  41  159  XVe  must  inflate  the 
lung,  pass  a  ligature  above  the  affected  part,  and  then  dry 
it  in  the  open  air.  1868  DARWIN  Anint.  4-  11.  I.  v.  138  The 
habit  of  slightly  inflating  the  crop  is  common  to  all  domestic 
pigeons.  1871  ROSCOE  Cliem.  31  We  can  calculate  the 
weight  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  needed  to  inflate  a  bal- 
loon of  the  capacity  of  150  cubic  metres  with  hydrogen. 
1887  HOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  v.  32  A  following  gale,  Risen 
from  the  west,  inflates  with  a  favouring  breath  their  sail. 

fig.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vi.  566  The  sup- 
posed dignity  of  a  King's  Court . .  inflated  the  pretensions  of 
the  Judges.  1870  R.  W.  DALE  Week-day  Serm.  iv.  Si 
Honest  approbation  seldom  inflates  vanity. 

2.  To  puff  up  (a  person)  with  (also  \  by)  high 
spirits,  pride,  etc. ;  to  elate.     Also  absol. 

[1502  :  see  INFLATE  ppl.  a.]  ISSOPALSGR.  591/1  Connynge 
inflateth  excepte  a  man  have  grace  withall.  ti  1618  J.  DAVIES 
Wit's  Pilgr.  Pij  iT.),  Envy. .Will  not  admit,  that  art  her- 
self should  show  By  others' fingers  ;  but  the  mind  inflates. 
a  1797  H.  WALPOLE  in  Walfaliana  (ed.  2)  I.  cxxxv.  (Inno- 
cent XI)  in  Castlemain,  the  ambassador,  was  inflated  with 
his  master's  infatuation.  1803  JANE  PORTED  'J 'hoddens  Pref., 
Character  that  prosperity  could  not  inflate,  nor  adversity 
depress.  1873  L.  FERGUSON  Disc.  254  Talk  about  learning 
may  inflate  with  pride. 

3.  To  dilate,  distend,  or  swell;  to  enlarge  un- 
duly. 

111703  RAY  (J.),  That  the  muscles  are  inflated  in  time  of 
rest.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  -fat.  (1834)  I.  547  We  work  upon 
certain  unknown  nerves,  they  inflate  the  muscles.  1782 
J.  SCOTT  Ess.  Paint.  Poems  303  When  Passion's  tumults  in 
the  bosom  rise,  Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes. 
1822-34  Goad's  Stiuiy  Mcd.  ied.  4)  II.  630  The  whole  body 
was  emaciated,  the  eyebrows  inflated. 

4.  To   swell   or  expand  artificially  or  unduly  ; 
to  expand  beyond  proper  or  natural  limits ;  to  raise 
above  the  amount  or  value  which  sound  commer- 
cial principles  would  fix. 

1843  SIR  R.  PEEL  in  Ctvker  rafers  Apr.  (1884),  Com- 
merce, inflated  by  extravagant  speculation . .  demands  some 
remedy.  1844  EMEUSON  Yng.  American  Wks.  (liohn)  II. 
298  We  inflate  our  paper  currency.  1887  B.  I1.  COWEN  in 
Vincent  You  ,y  /,  Business  Intcgr.  641  (Funk),  The  want  uf 
integrity  in  business  has  inflated  the  stocks  of  our  large 
corporations. 

Hence  Infla'ting  vbl.  sli.  and  ///.  a. ;  whence 
Infla-tingly  adv.,  in  an  inflating  manner  (Webster, 
1856)  ;  also  Infla'ter,  -or,  one  who  or  that  which 
inflates  or  puffs  up  (lit.  and  fig.) ;  spec,  an  air- 


inflaters  and  wreckers  at  the  stock  exchange.    1896  II  tslm. 
Cn2.  10  May  2/1  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  and  the  gas  made, 
the  balloon  will  be  inflated.     The  inflating.  It  is  calculated, 
will  take  three  days.     1899  /I/,.,/.  .V,  ;,vf.,ftr.  Immediately 
the  tyre  becomes  >lack  when  riding,  -the  mflator  responds, 
without  any  aid  from  the  rider. 
Inflated  (infiV'-U'd),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  i 
1.  Puffed  out  or  swollen  by  air  or  gas ;  in  t|uot. 
1 700, '  filled  with  wind '. 

168.  tr.  Willis'  Rein.  Ma!.  Wks.  Vocab  ,  /«//«/, 
or  puffed  up  as  a  bladder  with  wind.     1700  I 
Cock  ,V  Fa  1 750  They  chas'd  the  murderous  J  ox,\V  n 
trumpets,  and  inflated  box.      1841  Ol  ^».  '.17 

Up  rose  with  inflated  majesty  the  gaseous  globe.     1853  bin 


INFLATION. 

\s  Milit.  Kruigts  (ed.  3)  223  Bridges  on.  .air-tight 

2.  Of  language :  Full  of  empty  rhetoric;  turgid, 
bombastic. 

i6jj  COGAN  tr.  Siuderys  fl-mhim  \ 
'•  nut  to  l>c  too  mm  h  i 

i      ;  M.  \at.  Hist.  (1862) 

I.  \  n.    14    i 
1788  MALL  U'A 

.1,    1867 

pieces  of  inflated  rhetoric  ? 

3.  Swollen,  expanded,   or  dilated   with   holluw 
interior,  as  if  by  inflation. 

1726-46  THOMSON    Winter   166   Now   th'   inflated   wave 

they    .stale.       1776-96    \V> 
ted.  j;   III.   174  Calyx  ;.     i8a8  STAKK 

EUiH.   AW.   J/ltt.    II. 

1880  (i«AV  Struct.  Hot.  led.  6l  4i6/_-  -Ulery. 

4.  Puffed  up  or  elated  with  vanity,  or  false  i 
1784  Cowi'tu   Task  v.  268  Inflated  and  ,; 

conceit,  He  gulps  the  windy  diet.    1790  CA  i  H 
Educ.  69  Knight  errantry  was  the  effect 

lion.     1818  JAS.  MILL  2>V/V.   fneit\i   11.  i 
The  inflated  conceptions  ditu 
of  the  riches  of  India.     1868  • 
(1869)  63  In  his  [Thermites']  short  speech,  of  which  ;.: 
presumption  U  the  principal  nuttl:. 

5.  Raised  or  enhanced  in  price  by  sjxxulation  or 
other  artificial  and  temporary  can 

1881  GLADSTONE  S#.  Leeds  7Oct.,  Exported  at  an  inflntcd 
state  of  prices  that  could  not  possibly  1*.-  inaininis.td.  1899 
A  faming  Herald  28  June  4/3  There  was  an  umuiluiJ  .uj.i 
an  unhealthy  inflated  value  put  UJHJH  land. 

Hence Infla'tedness,  theqmlity  ofljein^'  inflated. 

1867  C.  J.   SMITH  Syn.  fy  Antonyms  s.  \. 
Turgidhy,  Inflatedness.     1890  Spectator  29  Mar.,  Illimit- 
able obtuseness  to  the  bathos  of  moral  and  intellectual 
inflatediHH. 

Inflatile  (infl^-til),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  injUtil-is 
(Cassiodorus)  of  or  for  blowing :  see  -ILK.  Cf .  obs. 
Y,  injlatil  (iGth  c.  in  Godef.).]  Of  a  musical  in- 
strument :  Sounded  by  blowing. 

1776  HAWKINS //M/.  Music  Lu.  ix.  243  The  general  divi-inn 
of  musical  instruments  is  into  three  classes,  the  pulsatile, 
tensile,  and  inflatile.  1891  Athenxum  19  Sept.  390/3  The 
drum,  the  flute,  and  the  lyre.  ,  ,  lively  uf  |^.r- 

cussive,  inflatile,  and  pulsatile  instruments. 

Inflation    (infV'JaiO.      [ad.    L.   inflCitUm^m. 
j    n.  of  action  f.  injlare  to  INFLATE.      Cf.  obs.  F. 
inflation  i  -flcniont  etc.  (i5th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  inflating  or  distending  with  air 
or  gas. 

1601  HOLLAND  I" liny  Explan.  Words,  fnjfation,  swelling 
I     or  puffing  vp  with  winde.     1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  A/, 
iv.  vi.  194  Whereby  . .  the  putrifying  parts  do  suffer  a  tui- 
gescence  and  inflation,  and  beconimmg  airy  and  spumoas.. 
ascend  unto  the  surface  of  the  water.     i8o»  Mcd.   Jml. 
VIII.    338   Having   scpatnted    by   inflation,    the    skin    and 
muscles  of  one  of  the  posterior  extremities  uf  a  fiu. 
The  inflation  of  military  balloons  with  hydrogen  instead  of 
i    coal-gas. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  inflated  with  air  or  gas, 
i    or  of  being  distended  or  swollen  as  if  with  air. 

a  1340  HAM  ram  Psalter  I.  8  It  purges  }• 
flacioun.     c  1420  Fallad.  on  Hnsb.  XL  504  This  cond\ 
is  e>y  and  iocounde  Wherof  inflacioun  shal  noon  redounde. 
c  1550  LLOVIJ  Trcas.  Health  (1585)  F  viij  A  julep  .  i 


jreath.     1732  AKBI  TllNul  A' it 

upwards,  Inflations  and  Tumours  of  the  Belly  are 

atick Constitution.     1845 DARWIN  Vty.Nat. 
\i.  l!y  the  inflation  of  its  b..<iy,  the  papillae  with  which  the 
skin  is  covered,  become  erect  and  pointed. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  puffed  up  with  vanity, 
pride,  or  baseless  notions. 

1526  I'ilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  34  Singular  inflacyons  & 
of  the  mynde.     1658  I'.AX  i  E«  Saving  Faith  vii.  54  '1  he  un- 
doubted fruit  of  this  Doctriw 

tion  of  audacious,  fiery,  fantastick  spirited  men.    1844  H .  H . 
WILSON  Brit.  India  I.  69  The  inli 

bition  with  the  hope  that  [etc.].     1883  ^Sl-i 

IV    n.  i.  172  The  words  well  coiney  the  inllaliun  with  wnic 
the  Catholic  revivalists  were  going  to  their  work. 

4.  The  quality  of  language  or  style  when  it  is 
swollen  with  big  or  pompous  words;   ttiigidity, 
bombast. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plata,  '  POmpc, 

and  swelling  inflation  of  words.     1791  w 

liuicliarsis   </• 

A  style  which  to  an  English  reader  will  appear  to  bonier 
on  inflation  and  bombast.     1824  I >> 
Conceits  were  the  then  fashion  of  the  age,  as  mil.. 
obscurity  are  now. 

f5.  Of  a  plague:  Spread,  extension  (cf.  J ' 
TION  j);  or  ('f  increase  of  virulence. 

1516  I'' 

with   M   1 

within  two  dayis  tfter. 

6.  Great  or   undue    expansion  or   • 
increase  tx-yond  proper  limits;  e»p.  <  1  1'!' 

1864  WtlisII-R.  /it// a.'. 

,     -• 
C'X\\  1 

1885  .I/.I-. 

never-'.,  !  ou,r  "H 

meiits.    Off  )*uon  Arriufy 

brought  with  it  a  speculative 

7.  Inspiration,  afflatus,  rax. 


INFLATIONIST. 

_^  I.  TAVLOH  Spir.  Despot,  iii.  87  The  opinion  that  the 

priests  and  priestesses  of  the  oracular  temples  were  nothing 
more  than  involuntary  subjects  of  the  divine  inflation. 

Inflationist  (iurlf'-Janist).  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.] 
One  who  advocates  inflation;  spec,  in  L~. S..  and 
hence  elsewhere,  one  who  advocates  an  increase  of 
the  paper  currency  as  beneficial  to  trade,  fdaoattrib. 
1876  .V.  Amer.  AVr.  CXXIII.  4St  The  election  of  Gildcn 
would  spike  the  whole  inflationist  battery.  1889  Times  5  Mai . 
9  2  Originally  distrusted  as  an  inflationist,  lie  showed  con- 
siderable skill  in  conducting  the  refunding  operations. 

t  Infla'tive,"-  Obs.  [ad. mod.I..iii/tiitiv-us(cf. 
obs.  K.  iii/lalif,  -ivt,  I5th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  injiarc  to  INFLATE  :  see  -IVE.]  Of  inflating 
quality  or  tendency. 

1528  PAVNEL  Salcrnes  Regim.  Pij,  The  substance  uf  all 
pulse  is  inflative  [L.  injlativa]  and  harile  of  digestion.  1612 
ALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  1 165  c  a*  The  inflative  instru- 
ment, for  giving  of  a  fumous  medicine.  1658  ROWLAND 
M.'/i/.fj  J'/irat.  /MS.  925  The  distilled  water  of  common 
Wasps,  .applied  to  the  belly  it  makes  it  swell  as  if  it  had  the 
Dropsie..it  may  be  concluded  that  their  venome  is  exceed- 
ing hot  and  inflative. 

II  Inflatus  (innV'-t&).  [L.  infitltus  a  blow- 
ing into,  inspiration  ;  cf.  INFLATION.]  A  blowing 
or  breathing  into ;  inflation  ;  inspiration,  afflatus. 

<n86l  MRS.  BROWNING  (Webster  1864',  The  divine  breath 
that  blows  the  nostrils  out  To  ineffable  inflatus. 

Inflect  infle-kt),  v.  [ad.  L.  injlcct-fre,  f.  in- 
I.IN-  *)  Jrfiectere  to  bend.] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  inwards ;  to  bend  into  a  curve 
or  angle  ;  hence,  simply,  to  bend,  to  curve. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomrufs  (E.  E.  T.  S.  i  5  Whan  lie 
from  so  grete  an  highnesse  wolde  inflecte  and  bowe  downe 
his  yie  to  the  lower  party  donward,  he  behelde  an  horrible 
pytte.  1578  BASISTEK  Hist.  Man  i.  24  These  [cartilages] 
occupj-ing  the  meane  space  betwixt  the  ribbes  and  brest 
bone,  are  by  expiration  inflected.  1665  GLANVILL  .Vi^-.-'.v 
Set.  viii.  44  It  cannot  be  apprehended  but  that  the  line  be 
inflected  if  some  parts  of  it  move  faster  than  others.  1712 
BLACKMORE  Creation  \.  (1736)11  To  a  determin'd  distance 
they  ascend,  And  there  inflect  their  course,  and  downward 
tend.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  410  They  must  be 
inflected  to  that  side  where  the  Muscle  pulls  strongest. 
1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Valne^'s  I'ieiu  Soil  U.  S.  134  The 
course  of  a  general  wind  is  often  inflected,  from  30  to  So 
degrees,  by  the  hollow  of  a  river,  a  ridge  of  hills  [etc.].  1875 
DARWIN  Insecihi.  PL  ii.  22  All  the  tentacles  were  soon 
energetically  inflected. 

b.  fig.  To  bend,  incline,  dispose. 
c  1555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  K/// (Camden)  174  Ruth 
by  no  means  could  be  inflected  . .  to  break  company  from 
her  mother-in-law.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  17  Inflect- 
ing,  fashioning  and  refashioning  their  religion  according  to 
the  will  and  wantonness  of  them.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena 
quasi  Koii'tj  Pref.  2  A  gentle  suppling  and  inflecting  them 
to  pay  their  Tythes.  1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Re-,:  II.  276 
That  Memoir  of  Turgot's  which.,  is  at  this  time  still  inflect- 
ing toward  itself  the  new  as  it  did  the  old  authorities. 

t  2.  Optics.  To  bend  in  or  deflect  (rays  of  light) 
in  passing  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body  or  through 
a  narrow  aperture  ;  to  DIFFRACT.  Obs. 

1704  NEWTON  fifties  (J.),  Are  they  [rays  of  light]  not  re- 
flected, refracted,  and  inflected  by  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple, acting  variously  in  various  circumstances  ?  1727  -41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Ray.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suspects  they 
[light-rays]  may  have  . .  a  power  of  being  inflected,  or  bent, 
by  the  action  of  distant  bodies.  1811  [see  DEFLECT  v.  2  b]. 

3.  Gram.  To  vary  the  termination  (of  a  word)  in 
order  to  express  different  grammatical  relations. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  449  As  to  the  inflexions  of  Ad- 
jectives by  the  degrees  of  comparison  . .  those  which  are 
inflected  through  all  degrees,  have  several  irregularities  in 
the  manner  of  it.  174^7  JOHNSON  Plan  Diet.  Wks.  1787  IX. 
178  We  are  to  examine  ..  how  they  [words]  are  inflected 
through  their  various  terminal  ions.  1871  Public  Sch.  Lat. 
(iratn.  §  14.  22  Flexion,  or  Stem-flexion,  is  the  method  of 
inflecting  a  Stem,  that  is,  of  making  such  changes  in  its 
form  as  may  indicate  changes  in  its  meaning  and  use. 

4.  To  modulate  (the  voice)  ;  spec,  in  Music,  to 
flatten  or  sharpen  (a  note)  by  a  chromatic  semitone. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Inflect  . .  3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 
1867  MACI-AKKEX  Hurmonyi.  5  With  the  Greeks,  it  allowed 
of  n.j  notes  inflected  by  sharps  or  flats.  1889  PROUT  Har- 
tttotty_  xii.  §  274  Whenever  a  modulation  takes  place,  the 
note  inflected  by  an  accidental  is  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  key  in  which  it  is  dialonic. 

Ik-nce  Infle -cling///,  a.,  that  inflects. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  242  The  Air  light,  and  clear  without 
inflecting  parts.  1831  HKEWSTER  A'cwfou  (18551  I.  ix.  200 
11  ••  as  ribe-  it  [inflexion]  to  the  variable  density  of  the  ether 
within  and  without  the  inflecting  body. 

Inflected  (inhVktwl),  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  lient  or  curved  ;  bent  inwards. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psentt.  l-lp.  ui.  i.  105  Galen  ..  com- 
mends unto  us  . .  not  to  l>e  directly,  or  at  length,  but  some- 
what  inflected,  that  the  muscles  may  be  at  rest.     1796  H. 
BROUGHAM  in  I'liil.    Tram.   LXXXVI.   228    The  angle., 
which  the  inflected  ray  makes  with  the  line  drawn  [etc.]. 
1847    LEWES   Hist.    Philos.   (1867)   I.  82,   I  here  sit  in  an 
•.lion.     1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.    Life    Introd. 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  always  inflected. 
1875  UARWIN  liistcth:  I'l.  vii.  165  All  the  tentacles  except 
three  inflected  or  sub-inflected. 

2.  Gram.  Of  a  word :  Varied  in  the  terminations 


to  express  varied  grammatical  relations.    Of  a  Ian- 


icuce  01   an    mil  /o   is,   to 

express  by  modification!  of  form  .  umnllected 

language  expresses  by  arrangements  of  words. 
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3.  IuJtecteJ  arck  :  an  arch  having  the  curve  of 
itb  flanks  reversed  near  the  crown,,  so  as  to  terminate 
in  an  acute  angle.  (Knight  Diet.  J\fcch.  1875). 

Hence  Infle  ctedness,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  inflected. 

1811-31  HI-.NIHAM  i  'ui"',  dram.  Intioil.,  Wk*.  1843  VIII. 
341  Sparingly  intleucdne^  and  copiously  inflectedness,  as 
applied  to  language. 

Inflection :  see  INFLEXION. 
Inflective  (innVktiv),  a.  [f.  INFLECTS.  +  -IVE  ; 
in  mod.F.  injlectif^\ 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  inflecting;  tending  to 
inflect. 

1666  Phil.  Trans.  I.  240  The  Inflective  vein:*  of  the  Air 
(if  I  may  NO  call  those  parts,  which  . .  huvc  a  grejuur  or  !<.•>-• 
Refractive  puwer  than  the  Air  next  adjuyning.i.  1713  DEK- 
HAM  rhys.-ThcoL  13  « 'iY,  Although  tiii-.  inflective  Quality 
of  the  Air  be  a  great  Incumbrance  and  Confusion  of  Astro- 
nomical Observations. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  grammatical 
inflexion. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXVIII.  569  Inflective 
and  derivative  syllables.  1875  WHITXEV  Life  Lang.  vi.  104 
Tin:  glurk'.-,  of  a  completely  inflective  language.  1885  CLODD 
Myths  .v  Dr.  \.  iv.  76  Their  language  had  passed  into  the 
inflective  or  highest  stage. 

InflectOT  vinfle'ktoj  .  rare~l.  [f.  INFLECT z;.  + 
-OR.]  That  which  inflects  or  bends.  (Inquot.a/V/*i£.) 

1851  RICHARDSON  GeoL  viii.  273  Propulsion  through  the 
water,  .by  the  action  of  the  inflector  muscles  of  the  tail. 

flnfle'dged,  a.  Obs.    [!N-^.]  ••  UNPLEDGED. 

u  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Barksh.  i.  11662)  97  He  therein 
made  nests  for  many  birds;  which  otherwise,  being  either 
infledged  or  maimed,  must  have  been  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather. 

t  luflee'ing,  vbl.  $b.  Obs.  rare—1,     [f.  IN-  i  + 
FLEEING.]     A  place  to  flee  into  ;  a  refuge. 
a  1300  /;.  E,  Psalter  cxliiifi].   2    Mi   inerci  and  in-fleing 
mine,  Mi  helper  and  leser  mine. 

Inflesh,  obs.  form  of  EXFU&II  v. 

I  u flex,  sb.  [ad.  L.  iiiflexus  (w-stem),  synony- 
mous with  infiexio  INFLEXION.]  In  the  grammar 
of  the  Bantu  languages,  the  particle  prefixed  to 
a  root,  to  form  a  noun,  which  has  functions  similar 
to  those  of  inflexional  suffixes  in  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  languages.  (Also  called  prefix  or  initial?) 

1859  COLENSO  First  Steps  Zulu-Kafir  \\.  4  Every  Zulu 
noun  consists  of  two  parts,  the  root  and  the  inj?e.vt  the 
latter  being  a  small  particle,  which  is  set  before  the  root, 
forming  with  jt  the  complete  noun.  . .  We  give  the  name  of 
inflex  to  this  initial  particle,  because,  by  changes  of  it,  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  noun  are  effected,  as  they  are  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  by  means  of  terminal  particles  . .  Thus  .. 
in  the  Zulu  word  ie>nuntut  person,  the  root  is  ntu,  and  the 
inflex  umut  which  is  changed  to  aba  for  the  plural,  and  the 
whole  word  becomes  abantu^  people. 

t  lufle'X,  a.  Bot.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ittflex-us, 
pa.  pple.  viinfectere  to  INFLECT.]  =  !NFLEXED. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sttpp.  s.v.  Leaf,  Inflex  Lta/f  that 
which  in  growing  from  its  base,  turns  its  point  again  toward 
the  plant.  1794  MARTYN  ficusst-au's  Bot.  xvii.  234  The 
phials  are  intlcx,  or  bent  upwards  at  the  end. 

Ittflexed  (infle-kst\  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED!.] 
Bent  inwards ;  incurved. 

1661  FELTHAM  Disc.  Luke  xiv.  20  Wks.  (1677)  361  Davids 
right-heartedness  became  inflex'd  and  crooked.  1708  J. 
PHILIPS  Cyder  u.  69  Suffice  it  to  provide  a  brazen  tuue  In- 
flext.  1735  H.  BROOKE  Univ.  Beauty  \\.  265  Thy  grand 
machine  . .  There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  inflex'd. 
1816  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  255  The  tail . .  is  fur- 
nished with  an  indexed  fork  . .  usually  bent  under  the  body. 
1830  Lisni.tv  -V.i/.  Syst.  Bot.  59.  1872  OLIVER  Eteui.  Bot. 
u.  182  The  apices  of  the  petals  are  often  infiexed. 

Inflexibility  l  ^infle-ksTbHiti).  [f.  INFLEX- 
IBLE' -h  -ITY,  perh.  after  ¥.  inflexibility  (1611  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
inflexible ;  incapability  of  bciui;  bait ;  unyielding 
stiffness,  rigidity  ;  firmness  of  purpose,  obstinacy. 

1611  FLOKIO,  lujh'ssibilita^  inflexibilitie.  1706111  PHILLIPS. 
t  1730  A.  P.A.VL  KR  Enq.  yat.  Sou!  II.  125  [T.)  Against  the 
'  inertia  '  of  matter,  or  the  inflexibility  of  mechanism,  1742 
FIELDING  y.  Andrews  iv.  v,  The  squire,  who  knew  her  in- 
flexibility, interrupted  her.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Ray  xxiii,  His 
features  arranged  into  the  utmost  inflexibility  of  expression. 
1873  L.  FERGUSON  Disc.  218  Mere  inflexibility  of  purpose  is 
not  necessarily  an  excellence.  1876  tr.  ll'agners  Gen. 
Pat/wl.  337  Bone  . .  cannot  swell,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
flexibility. 

Inflexibility  2 :  see  INFLEXIBLE  -. 

Inflexible  (infle-ksib'l),  <r.l  [ad.  L.  injlexi- 
l'il-is,  f.  in-  (Ix-3)  +  faxibilis  FLEXIBLE:  cf.  F. 
inflexible  (13-14^  c.  in  Littre).]  Not  flexible. 

1.  Incapable  of  being   bent ;    unbendable  ;   not 
pliant;    rigid,  stiff. 

c  1400  I.anfranfs  Ctrurg.  \.  H.  24  If  bat  he  [the  ligament] 
hadde  be  inflexible  as  a  boon  ..  oon  fyme  my^te  not  ban 
meued  \vij»outen  nnof>er.  1545  JOVE  Ex/>.  Dan.  vi.  (R.),  Of 
this  thing  U  the  king's  scepter  a  very  apt  sii;nc  and  token, 
in  that  it  is  ferme  and  inflexible.  1607  TOPSKLL  Four-f. 
1658)  153  His  trunck  ..  is  crooked,  sri>tly,  and  in- 
flexible, at  the  root  next  to  the  nose.  17*5  f '"i  i;  <  '</vj.y.  xxi. 
188  The  bow  inflexible  resists  their  pain.  1728  PufBERTON 
",'V  Philos.  63  If  two  equal  bodies. .be  hung  at  the  ex- 
tremitiesuf  an  inflexible  rod.  1892  .Strand  Mag.  Dec. 652/1 
An  i\  '.I  -y-b. nulled  knife  with  a  very  delicate  inflexible  '  , 

2.  Unbending  in  temper  or  purpose;  not  to   be 
turned  from  a  purpose  by  persuasion  or  argument ; 
immovable,  inexorable. 


INFLEXION. 

1398  TKLVISA  Burtk.  DC  P.  R.  \\.  viii.  (Add.  MS.  27,944 
If.  15/1)  He  is  inflexible,  btedfast,  and  failcb  not.  1460  CAI-- 
GRAVE  CkroH.  (Kollst  168  The  bi.SL.hv-p  \  154* 

N.  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdeni  6  Nut  to  bee  inex- 
uialle  nor  inflexible  towardes  me  your  j.uuc  >crv.uil.  1694 
Ki.ini.uiii.  Ciiinp.  J\'rst\-uit\i  145  Kill  me  with  an  in- 
flexible  Integrity  and  Constancy  in  my  Duty.  1716  I.ADV 
M.\V.  MuMAcr  Let.  ii'C/t-ss  Mar  z\  Nov.,  She.  .remains 
still  inflexible,  either  to  threat>  or  promise.-,.  1777  WAI  SON 
Philip  //,  xvi.  (18391  ^-3  Seba;-!.!.  -  his  purpose 

with  inflexible  obstinacy.  1855  MACAI  I  ,.  .\vi. 

III.  727  Billop,  though  courteous,  was  inflexible. 

3.  Unalterable,  rigidly  fixed. 

1695  SOL-TU  Twelve  Serm.  (16^8)  III.  84  To  make  it  the 
Rigid  Inflexible  Rule,  which  it  i>  to  Judge  by.  1871 
NATHKYS  /'m:  fy  Cure  Dis.  i.  viii.  n>o  Nature's  law:,  are 
more  inflexible  than  iron.  1885  S.  Cox  /:>/<>w/.  Scr.  i.  jj. 
20  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  a^  intli-xiblc  as  the 
physical  order. 

t  Inflexible,  a.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inflex-  (see 
IXFLEX  a.)  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being  inflected; 
in  Optics  diffrangible.  Hence  t  Inflexibility. 

X43«-Sotr. ///V'^lKolls.i  111.405  Hyni.scmedehUherte  to 
be  more  inflexible  [L.  injh\ti\  to  melody  then  to  chevallery 
1796 H. BROUGHAM  in />)&  Trans.  LXXXVI.  -^  Wherefore 
I  conclude  that  the  rays  of  the  sun's  light  differ  in  degree  of 
inflexibility,  ami  that  those  which  are  least  refrangible  an 
most  inflexible.  1857  H.  LLOYI>  //'arr-7'//<vrj'  Light  (ed.  2) 
§  95  Supposing  that  the  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility 
differ  also  in  Inflexibility. 

Infle'xibleness.    ratv.      [f.  IXFLKXIBLE  i  + 

-X»S.]     -I^FLKXIBILITV  1. 

a  1617  HIERON  H'ks.  (1619)  II.  372  For  the  inflexiblenesse 
of  it  [man's  heart],  I  shewed  you  erewhile..uf  what  u  >inny 
ijualitie  it  is.  a  1688  W.  CLAGETT  17  6Vr;«.  (i<jg<))  449  The 
inflexibleness  of  true  doctrine. 

Inflexibly  (inllc'ksibli),  adv.  ff.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  inflexible  manner  ;  rigidly,  firmly, 
obstinately  ;  unalterably. 

1534  MOKE  Cotuf.  agst.  Trih.  \\.  xvi.  \\"k>.  1194  i  Inflex- 
ibtyaet  vpon  the  purpose  to  destroy  himself.  164731'.  HALL 
Christ  My st.  (R.),  We  know  him  indeed  to  be  inhnitely  and 
inflexibly  just.  1776  GIBBON  D»el.&F.v?n.  11869)  ^-  3^2  The 
payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused.  1856  K.ANt 
Arct.  Ex/>l.  I.  xxiv.  310  As  far  as  we  could  see,  it  [the  ice} 
remained  inflexibly  solid. 

Inflexion,  inflection  (mflc-kfan).    [ad.  L. 

inflexion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  infleetere  (ppL  stem 
inj!t\\-  to  1.VFLEOT.  Cf.  F.  inflexion  ;  141)1  e.  in 
Godef.  Compl^).  As  to  the  spelling  cf.  CONNEXION, 
DEFLEXION.] 

1.  The  action  of  inflecting  or  bending,  or,  more 
particularly,  of  bending  in  or  towards  itself. 

1531  ELYOT  Cor.  i.  xx,  A  . .  crafty  daunser,  which  in  his 
daunse  coulde  imagine  the  inflexions  of  the  serpent  e.  1646 
bin  T.  BROWNE  1'seiut.  Ep.  in.  i.  104  They  conceive  there 
may  be  a  progression  or  advancement  made  in  motion 
without  the  inflexion  of  parts.  1756  BUHKE  Subl.  <y  B.  in. 
xxii,  There  is  required  a  small  inflexion  of  the  body.  1837 
WHEWELL  ///*/.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  H.  61  The  inflexion  of 
a  direct  motion  into  a  curve.  1875  DAKWIN  Insectw.  PI. 
\\\.  172  Sufficient  to  cause  the  inflection  of  a  single  tentacle. 

b.  The   condition   of   being  inflected   or  bent ; 
coner.  a  bending,  bend,  curvature,  or  angle. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  it.  45  The  labyrinth 
of  Crete,  built  upon  a  long  quadrate,  containing  five  large 
squares,  communicating  by  right  inflections,  terminating  in 
the  centre  of  the  middle  square,  and  lodging  of  the  Minotaur. 
1663  SriLLiNGi'L.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  16  The  *everal  inflec- 
tions of  the  joynts  serve  for  all  kind  of  tigui<rs.  1771 
S.MOLLKTT  Humph.  Cl.  iSjuly,  Let.  to  Lewi^  [The]  view 
..varied,  .according  to  the  inflexions  of  the  road.  1801 
Pi  \vf-.\iH  lllustr.  ilittton.  Th.  213  The  sectiuii  ..  of  this 
ridge  is  highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance  of 
the  primary  strata,  and  the  variety  of  their  inllexiuii*..  1837 
l-Ji-ii-.wM'KK  Magnet.  234  This  singular  inflexion  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  in  the  South  Sea.  1856  WOODWARD  Mol- 
lusca.  301  Ligament  contained  in  a  spoon-shaped  inflection. 

c.  fig.  A  mental  or  moral  bending  or  turning. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxviii.  §  i  The  very  step^  and 

inflections  euery  way.  .of  all  passions  whereunto  the  mind 
is  subject.  1774  J.  BRYANT  Mythol.  I.  190  The  allusion  will 
not  be. .obtained  by  undue  inflexions  or  distortion^.  1890 
BOLDKEWOOD  CoL  Re/0rt>itr(i&)i)  158  Even  in.  .^elf-analysU 
men  are  not  infrequently  insincere  and  evaMVi-.  . .  Were  the 
moral  processes  incapable  of  such  inflections  [etc.]- 
t  2.  Optics.  The  bending  of  a  ray  of  light,  at  the 
edge  of  a  body,  into  the  geometrical  shadow.  Now 
called  DIFFRACTION-.  Obs. 

1704  NKWTON  ititlc)  Opticks  :  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Reflec- 
tions, Refractions,  Inflections  and  Colours  of  Light.  1728 
PEMBERTON  Newton's  Philos.  377  The^e  .shadows  arc  also 
observed  to  be  bordered  with  colours.  This  our  author  calls 
the  inflection  of  light.  1796  H.  BROUGHAM  in  /'/;//.  I  >\m.\. 
LXXXVI.  228  If  a  ray  passes  within  a  certain  distance  of 
any  body,  it  is  bent  inwards;  this  we  .shall  call  Inflection. 
1831  BRKWSTER  Ne-vton  (1855)  I.  ix.  194  There  Is  an  inflexion 
of  light  differing  both  from  refraction  and  reflexion,  and 
seeming  to  depend  upon  the  unequal  density  of  tin 
stituent  parts  of  the  ray.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Clicin.  III. 
601  s.v.  Light,  These  effects,  formerly  known  aslnfk 
and  now  called  Diffraction. 

3.  GCOHI.  Change  of  curvature  from  convex  to 
concave  at  a  particular  point  on  a  curve ;  thtr  point 
at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  a  point  cf  in- 
flexion (or  shortly  an  inflexion)  ;  at  such  a  point 
the  moving  tangent  to  the  curve  bucuinfs  stationary, 
the  direction  of  its  angular  motion  being  changed  ; 
hence  inflexion  is  also  applied  to  such  a  stationary 
tangent  itself,  or  to  the  analogous  stationary  oscu- 
lating plane  (plane  injlexion^  in  a  non-plane  cutve. 


INFLEXIONAL. 

17*1    KAII.EY,  InjhitUnt  l\nnt  of  it  Citrrt-  i^  tin.:   ! 
where  a  Curve  begins  to  1  in  a  culinary  \\\i) . 

1743  EMLKSUN  Fluxions  144  The  Point  i.>f  Iiillcxion  ur  con- 
trary Flexure  is  that  Point  which  separate!  the  i_unv<j\  from 
the  concave  Part  of  the  Curve.  1882  MIMJIIIN  UnipL 
Kincmiit.  100  Points  on  tins  circle  are  therefore  points  of 
inflexion  on  the  roulettes  to  which  they  give  rise  ;  and  the 
circle  is  hence  called  the  Circle  of  Inflexions.  1886  A.  ('.. 
,IIILL  Diff.  iff  Intent:  Cafe.  240  At  a  point  of  inflexion 
the  cuive  crosaes  the  tangent. 

4.  Grant.  The  modification  of  the  form  of  a  word 
to  express  the  different  grammatical  relations  into 
which  it  may  enter;    including  the  declension  of 
substantives,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  the  comparison  of  adjectives   and 
adverbs  vbut  some  treat  the  last  under  Derivation 
or  Word-formation). 

1668  Wn.Kixs  Real  Char.  297  The  rules  which  are  proper 
and  peculiar  to  any  one  Language,  .about  the  Inflexion  of 
ui  ids,  and  the  Government  of  ca>es.  Ibid.  453  Varro  . . 
doth  not  there  design  to  give  an  account  of  the  just  number 
of  words  in  the  Latin,  but  only  to  shew  the  great  variety  [of 
words]  which  i->  made  by  the  Inflexion  and  Composition  of 
Verbs.  1876  MASON  IZng.  Cram.  (ed.  Ji)  27  The  process  of 
forming  the  different  case:,  of  a  noun  is  called  inflection. 

b.  ionct:  An  inflected  form  of  a  word;  also,  the 
inflexional  suffix  or  clement. 

1668  WILKINS  Rent  Char.  zi  Rules  for  all  such  Gram- 
matical Derivations  and  Inflexions.  1841  EI.I'HINSUIM; 
Hist.  I nd.  I.  277  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  means 
of  a  comparison  of  the  inflexions.  1871  ROUY  Lat.  Grain. 
ii.  xviii.  189  The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  in- 
flexions to  distinguish  it.  1874  SWKKT  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds 
160  Old  English  is  the  period  of  full  inflections..  Middle 
English  of  levelled  inflections.,  and  Modern  English  of  lost 
inflections.  1876  MASON  Eng,  Cram,  (ed.  21)  29  This  power 
of  treating  an  inflected  form  or  a  complex  phrase  as  though 
it  were  a  single  declinable  word,  and  adding  inflections  to 
it,  is  very  remarkable  in  English. 

5.  Modulation  of  the  voice ;  in  speaking  or  sing- 
ing :  a  change  in  the  pitch  or  tone  of  the  voice. 

a  1600  HooKiiK  (J.),  The  motion  of  his  body  and  the  inflec- 
tion of  his  voice.  1783  IJ|,AIR  RJiet.  vi.  I.  108  With  regard 
to  inflexions  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that,  to  some 
nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by 
varying  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word, 
than  to  contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  1795  MASON  Ch. 
Mas.  \.  59  It  does  neither  so  easily  and  generally  admit,  nor 
&o  variously  introduce  those  accentual  inflexions  which  they 
love  to  employ.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs  R.  (18551  5* 
Such  melodious  sounds  and  exquisite  inflexions  could  only 
be  produced  by  organs  of  the  most  delicate  flexibility.  1880 
GKOVE  Diet.  JSfus.ll.  765/2  A  series  of  Inflections  usually 
described  by  modern  writers  as  the  '  Gregorian  Tones '. 
1883  F.  M.  PEAKD  Contrad.  I.  10  There  was  an  inflection 
in  her  voice  which  suggested  command. 

Hence  Infle'xionless  (inflection less)  a.}  void 
of  inflexion  or  modulation. 

1878  J.  A.  H.  MUKKAY  in  EncycL  Brit.  VIII.  398  The  lan- 
guage had  at  length  reached  the  all  but  inftexionless  state 
which  it  now  presents.  1888  MKS.  SFK.NDKR  Kept  Secret 
III.  xiii.  225  His  voice  was  subdued  and  inflectionless. 

Inflexional,  inflectional  (inhVkfanal),  a. 
[f.  prec.  +-  -AL.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
grammatical  inflexion. 

1832  J.  C.  HARE  in  Pkilol.  Museum  \.  656  Thai  dk po- 
sition .  .  to  shorten  inflexional  terminations.  1860  FAKKAK 
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1.  /inns.   To  lay  • 

to  impose  as  something  that   must  1 
endured  ;  to  cause  to  be  borne. 

1S93SHAKS.  -It''"-  ''/,  in.  i.  377  No  lain' 
vpon  him  Will  [n:il.L-  him  ;.iy,  I  mou'd  him  t  •  lh-.c  Arnica 
—  Lu.r.   1630  Lasti  d  thine  this  i  . 

1  will  inflict.      1596 

i'  ihuse  \\nmgfull  .,rn:irt>,\VliiJi  1  tu  oth.  is  <'.kl  i 
afore.     1611  BIBLE  2  (."<"'.  ii.  6  This  nudshmeat, 
inflicted   of  many.      1651    '  '  dk.  n.   xx\ii. 

A  penalty  ..  hath  been  usually  inflicted  in  the  like  i 
1711  Ligktfor  Bliud'm  \oth  Rep.  Hi*t.  .l/.V.S. Cotititi.   '. 
v.  195  Tho'  Cromwell  had  been  dead,  yett  justi^:  was  in- 
flicted on  hU  corps.     1774  Goi.i'SM.  \nt.  Hist.  (1776)  VII. 
210  [The  rattle-snake]  inflicts  its  wound  in  a  moment  ;  then 
parts,  and  inflicts  a  second  wound.     1863  FK.  A.  KI.MUI  i. 
A'ti/./.   in  Giv^-at  4-1  Each  driver  is  allowed  to  inflict  a 
dozen  lashes.     1873  L.  FKHCJL'SON  Uisi.  197  The  suffering 
was  not  wantonly  inflicted. 

b.  To  impose  something  unwelcome.  (Often 
jocular,  i 

1809  BVKOX  Bards  f,  Rn.  Argt.,  Wks.  (1646!    •. 
Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems,  .on  the  public. 
1833  L.  Rncmt  ll'aiuf.  by  Loin-  u'j  In  Prussia,  where  the 
order  of  the  great  Frederick  suffices  equally  well  to  inflict 
a  spouse  and  <he  bastinado  !     1873  JOWKIT  Flat,*  I 
father  is  pleased  to  inflict  many  lords  and  masters  on  you. 

2.  \Vith  inverted  construction  :  To  afflict,  assail, 
trouble  (a  person)  with  something  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable. (Now  rare,  and  only  in  sense  i  1*. 

1566  PAINTER  Pat.  Picas.  (1890)  II.  ra  The  wycked  vil- 
laine  inflicted  her  bodye  with  manifold  wounds.  1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  v.  i.  61  The  most  just  gods  For  every  graff 
would  send  a  caterpillar,  And  so  inflict  [mod.  edit,  afflict]  our 
province.  1652  COKAINE  tr.  Calprenede 's  Cassandra  I.  36 
Oroondates  . .  began  to  be  deeply  inflicted  with  it.  1883 
Mafm.  Afag.  XLVIII.  130  We  should  be  inflicted  with  less 
. .  twaddle  and  useless  verbosity. 

Hence  Infli'cted  ///.  a. ;  Inflrcting  vbl.  sb.  and 
///.  a. 

1598  FLUKIO,  Inflitta,  stroken  violently,  inflicted,  smitten 
against.  1611  iCid.,  Inflation,  an  infliction  or  inflicting. 
1631  GOUGE  Cod's  Arrows  i.  §  r  The  inflicting  cau.se  (of  the 
plague]  was  the  Lord.  1651  S.  S.  Secretaries  Stud.  202, 
I  hope  time  wil.. weaken  these  inflictings.  1848  BUCKLEV 
Homer's  Iliad  267  His  soul  fled  in  haste  through  the  in- 
flicted wound. 

Inflrctable,  a.     [f.  prec.  + -ABLE.]     That  can 

:  may  be  inflicted. 


indictable  by  law  for  the  particular  offence  was  401. 

Infli-cter,  -or.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERI,  -OK. 

luflictor  is  according  to  the  L.  type  from  in_fllfere.\ 

One  who  inflicts,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  (Usually 
const,  (/the  thing  inflicted.) 

1605  WILLET  llexupla  Gen.  191  God  the  authour  of  all 
good  things  . .  as  also  the  inflicter  of  all  such  punishments. 
1672-5  Cost  HER  Camp.  Ttmple  (\l<n)  497  The  Jews  gener- 
ally  did  believe  Satan  was  the  Inflicter  of  all  Diseases  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSin  IV.  213  If  It  so  please  the  all- 
Ktacious  Inflictor.  1836  E.  HOWARD  K.  Reefer  xlvn,  The 
inflicter  of  my  wound.  1892  ZANGWILL  Big  Bern:  Myst.  26 
How  the  inflictor  of  the  wound  gol  in  or  out. 

Infliction  (infli-kfm).  [ad.  late  L.  infliction- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  infligire  to  INFLICT.  Cl.  F.  m- 


V.  x.\v.  509  Had  no  Norman  ever  set  foot  on  our  shores,  the 
inflexional  Old-English  would  still  have  passed,  sooner  or 
later,  into  the  non-inflexional  modern  English. 

Hence  Infle-xionally  (infle'otionally)  adv.,  m 
regard  to  inflexion. 

1885  G.  BADEN-POWELL  in  Coiitemf'.  A',r.  Oi  t..  The  Bush- 
man language  is  classed  inflectionally  with  the  Basque, 
Finn  [etc.]. 

tlnfle-xity.   Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  L.  tiMex-us 

inflected  r  -in,  after  FLEXITY.]  Of  rays  of  light: 
The  quality  of  being  inflected  :  see  INFLECT  v.  2. 

1797  BROUGHAM  in  Phil.  Trctus.  LXXXVII.  360  We  may, 
therefore,  say  that  the  rays  of  light  differ  in  degree  of  re- 
frangity,  reflexity,  and  flexity,  comprehending  inflexityand 
tlellexity. 

Inflexive  (infle-ksiv).  a.1  rare-",  [f.  L-  '"- 
/lex-,  ppl.  stem  of  iiiflectSre  to  INFLECT  +  -IVE.] 
=  lNFLECnvE.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Inflexive,  a.-  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  IN- 3  + 
FLEXIVE.]  Not  flexive  ;  inflexible. 

1616  CHAFMAN  Homer's  Hymns,  Mars  35  And  to  beare 
safe,  the  burthen  vndergone  Of  Foes  inflexiue,  and  in- 
humane hates. 

t  Infle'xure.  Oh.  m/-e.  [f.  I.,  tti/lex-,  ppl. 
stem  of  ill/lecture,  after  FLEXURE.]  A  bend,  curve, 
or  turn  inwards  :  =  INFLEXION  i  b. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  74  It  lightly  obtainethaboue 
the  lower  part  of  the  splene  certaine  fokies,  or  intlexnrtrs. 
1658  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Car,!.  Cyrus  iii.  52  The  conn 
of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  llinde- 
weeds,  performed  by  five  inflexnn  s. 

t  Inflict,  ppl.  a.  Oh.  rare.  [ad.  I.,  in/lici-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  infligcre:  see  next.]  Inflicted. 

1326  Pilfr.  Per/.  (W.  de  VV.  1531)  182  b,  Thou  art  . .  free 
from  all  malediccyon  and  opprobry,  inflycte  to  woman  for 

"inflict  (infli'kt),  v.  [f.  L.  inflict-,  ppl.  stem  of 
infllglre  to  dash  or  strike  (one  thing  on  or  against 
another),  to  inflict  (punishment).] 


torment.      1603 
inflic- 


Terms  i.  17  To  punish,  .by  the  infliction  of  pain 

b.  An  instance  of  this ;  something  inflicted,  as 
pain,  punishment,  etc.,  or  in  weaker  sense,  an 
annoyance,  a  nuisance,  a  '  visitation  '. 

ISJS  MAELOWI  ist  Ft.  Tamturl.  V.  ii.  Our  expressless 
barVd  inflictions.  .665  BOYLE  OtOtt.  K.'Jl.  1.048.  58  Dls- 
tress'd  by  such  Persecutions,  as  seem  to  be  Divine  Inflic- 
tion.. 1834  HT.  MAKTINEAU  Farreri  ii.  2, .He  was  awan 
that  few  inflictions  could  be  so  dreadful  to  htt  father.  1870 
Hu.  BRIUGMAN  K.  Lynn,  II.  x.  213  ^  hat  a,,  infliction  he 

"inflictive  (infli-ktiv),  a.     [f.  L.  type  *  inflict  f, 
us  (cf.  F.  inflictif,  -ive,  Cotgr.  1611),  f.  ppl.  stem 
olinfllg-frt:  si e  -IVE.]     Tending  to  inflict;  per 

taining  to  infliction. 


*e   gain;.         ,   . 
Without  the  aid  Of  that  inflictive  j 
InflODd  (inflp-d),  v.     [f.  J 
intr.  To  flow  in,  to  enter  as  a 
floo'ding  vbl.  sl>. 


Hence  In- 


f.    L.    A, 

cme     no    .lower':    see  IN-  -'  and   1 
C  f.  F.  inflorescence  (179^  in  llatz.-Uarm.).J 


INFLUENCE. 

1.    I'lie    mode    in   win 

nangcd  in  iclation  to  the  a\  acb 

other  ;  the-  llnwcin. 
1760   • 

i  the  most  elegant   1 
1794     '  .       1830    I. IV 

1   in- 
1  -' : .-  ' 

r    of 

1880  ' 

whi.  i  :e  the  time  of  r 

of    Illossollls  . 

b.  The  collective  (lower  or  blossom  of  a  plant. 

1851  llctk's  Florist  128  There  they  produce  their  bnl 
inflor 

..ii.1  Ferns.     1854   HOOKI-.K  lliinal.  Jrnls.  I.  ii. 
the  inflorescence  resembles  sheets  of  flame.     1857  \  1 
Hot.  §  115  The  solitary-  flower,  or  the  conm 
ising  from  one  point,  is  called  lli< 
1884  ROE   Xat.   Ser.  Sti»y  vii;  There  are   few  ol>. 
more  exquisite.. beauty  than  this  inflorej*. 

2.  The  process  of  flowering  or  coming  into  flower ; 
blossoming.  Alsoyf^r. 

1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Rttf.,  Misc.  Tr.2-/\,2  Efo  kavttduriu 
ice.  1846  J.  L'AXIEK  Lil":  I'm*.'.  .t..'/,.  (ed.  4) 
I.  358  Early  fluu  .  . .  at  their  period  of  inflores- 

cence. 1885  O.  W.  Hui  MIS  in  Century  Mar..  XXX.  488 
Those  who  are  just  coming  into  their  time  of  inflorescence. 

Inflow  vrnfltw),  j/>.  [f.  IK  adv.  1 1  d  +  FLOW  it.1] 
The  action  or  fact  of  flow  ing  in ;  that  which  flows 
in;  -  INH.I  x.  ///.  and  fi^. 

1839    B.MLEY  Festns  xix.  (1852)    292    In    the    belief  lhal 
through   them  came  Vast   spiritual  inflow.      1865 
-JAijf.  Aug.  182  A  door  is  opened  ..  to  the  inflow 
solid  gain.     1865  Reader  n  Feb.  161/3  The  eilr.. 
inflow  of  Europeans,  Americans  and  Chinese.     1875  LYBLI 
f'rine.  C-Ci'l.  I.  [I.  xx.  4>>S  In  the  depths  of  the  Mr. .its.  .it  !•> 
less  interfered  with,  .by  the  surface  inflow.    1881  P.  BROOKS 
( 'andle  ff  Lord  225  Tell  me  . .  the  real   nature   of  your 
friend's  influence,  the  inflow  of  his  life  on  yours.     1897  All- 
f  ntt's  Syst.  Mcd.  1 1 1.  746  The  blood  must  be  maintained  at 
a  normal  standa.d  by  a  regular  inflow  of  nutritive  material. 

attrit.  1890  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  III.  330  Securely 
tying  the  rubber  pipe.. to  the  reservoir  inflow  pipe. 

Inflow  CUM*'),  v-    [f- l!i-  *  +  FLOW  *'•] 

1 1.  intr.  Astral.  To  flow  in ;  to  exert  astral 
influence  ;  =  INFLUE  v.  Obs. 

1651  G.MLE  Magastri'in.  93  Either  the  stars  doe  inflow 
and  imprest  ..  or  not.  a  1670  HACKET  Atf.  Williams  n 
(1692)  150  The  vertue  of  such  and  such  a  star,  .they  hold  to 
be  propitious,  in-flowing  into  the  life  and  death  of  men. 

2.  To  flow  in. 

1882  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND  Logic  t,  Lije  (1885)  204  The  forces 
set  loose  by  that  Divine  affection  unceasingly  inflov 
invigorate. 

1 3.  trans.  To  cause  to  flow  in.  Obs. 

1651  Houn.s  Leviatli.  (1839)  70  What  is  the  Del 
these  words,  The  first  cause  does  not  necessarily  inflow  any- 
thing into  the  second. 

Hence  t  I'nflowed ///.  a.,  that  has  flowed  in. 

1676  WISEMAN  Chirurg.  Treat,  i.  iii.  16  Hither  of  these 
(prescriptions)  ..  will  ..  dry  up  the  inflowed  Hr.: 

Inflowering  (inlluu.-Tiij\  [f.  IN-  -  +  Fu.wi  n 
v.  +  -ixc  ',  after  F.  eitflturagc]  A  process  whereby 
the  aroma  of  flowers  is  extracted,  the  e.sscntial  oils 
being  absorbed  in  fixed  oils  and  fatty  subst; 

1885  P.tsst  in  /;«o'i/.  /''"'•  XVIII.  526/2  Certain  flowers 
do  not  yield  their  attars  by  distillation  .  .In  these  cases 
the  odours  are  secured  by  the  processes  of  inflov 
fleuragei,  or  by  maceration. 

Inflowing  (i-nnV«in),  vbl.  sb.     [IN  adv. 
The  action  or  fact  of  (lowing  in  ;  inflow,  influx. 

I4SO-I5*,  .Mvrr.  ,•:.,•  La,iye  198  The  inflowynge  of  this 
flowdl  .56,  'T.  NOKTOX  Cah-in's  last.  ...53  'J1^-0"1'  's 
of  the  esserice  of  God,  or  a  secrete  inflowing  of  Godhead. 

,841  K  '  he  ™S"SS 

ofThe  branch  is  good,  ihe  inflowing  of  tlie  .sap  good,  bu 

the  fruit  is  the  end  in  view.     ,878  HUM 

345  Vet  this  inflowing  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  d 

"inflowing,///.".  [I.vWf.na.]  That 

,6,"  Ku"o,  h.frf.cnte,  &to>  '«4O  CLOI-GH 

A '«",«,/.•  ;>,.<.  4  A  city  that  fringes  ih*  cune  of  .he 

iliissl: 

°t  rlnfluct!"1^.  rare-',     [f.  IN-  J  -  '  ./«<•"" 
flowing,  flow,  flood  :  after  W/Uttn  to  How  ifl.J 
INFI.TX  :  inflow. 

,675  i:  '  »• 8  No  h31"14  lmmulabl>' hx 

without  the  Inflnu  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

tlnflue,  r'.  Ott-ran.  [a.  t  .influx  14-1501 
c  in  Godef.).  ad.  L.  influer,  to  flow  m  :  see 
INFI.I-KXCK.]  inl>:  To  ihed  astral  influence: 

~iJiHK 

Oiib  S  a  kyn 

llyontbem.hatdwe! 

Hence  t  I'nfluirig  r-/'/-  -</'•  -  INFI 

,11618^  stihoure? 

thepk  ...les  the  ushers  of  tl,. 

Influence  U"'1"1  t*    K  'T'" 

/,,,!,  ,  .aim.)  emanation  from  tt 

I'r  and  Sp.  , 

flucncia,  It,  influx,  late  or  med.L.  ,»/««/ia 


INFLUENCE. 

f.  L.  injiucnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  injtulre  to  flow  in. 
The  astrological  sense  (corresp.  to  late  L.  injiiixns 
(ftcllarum)  'astral  influence',  4th  c.  in  Firmicus 
was  common  in  med.L. :  cf.  Pico  di  Mirandola 
a<fo.  Astrohgos  iii.  5.  Sense  4  was  already  esta- 
blished in  Scholastic  Lat. :  Aquinas  (1:1260)  has 
iitjluciitia  causx  (,Prof.  Bywater).] 

•fl.  The  action  or  fact  of  flowing  in ;  inflowing, 
inflow,  influx  :  said  of  the  action  of  water  and 
other  fluids,  and  of  immaterial  things  conceived 
of  as  flowing  in.  Also  concr.  flowing  matter.  Obs. 

1546  Mem.  Kif<m  (Surtees;  III.  28  At  suchc  tymes  as  the 
luhabitantes  of  the  sam  town  cannot  com  to  the  paroche 
church  for  the  Influence  of  water  when  the  water  here  is 
bigce.  1577-437  HARRISON  Englntui  in  Holiiishtfti  Chron.  I. 
77  The  Towie  . .  taketh  in  the  influences  of  diverse  waters 
in  one  chanell.  1653  E.  TERRY  V<p.  E.  Ind.  98  In  the  . . 
1'i.mches  of  those  Trees  they  make  incisions  . .  under  whicli 
they  han^  Pots  . .  to  preserve  the  influence  which  issues  out 
of  them  in  a  large  quantity  in  the  night-season.  1677  HALE 
I'rim.prig.  Man.  n.  iv.  158  The  Phantasie.  .of  Man,  which 
is  various,  according  to  those  various  Temperaments  that 
have  ingredience  and  influence  into  him.  1701  E'ig.  Tluo- 
ffkrust.  250  The  sources  of  Conquests  like  those  of  great 
Rivers  are  generally  obscure,  until  their  streams  increasing 
by  the  influence  of  others,  make  mighty  inundations. 
2.  spec,  in  Astral.  The  supposed  flowing  or  stream- 
ing from  the  stars  or  heavens  of  an  etherial  fluid 
acting  upon  the  character  and  destiny  of  men,  and 
affecting  sublunary  things  generally.  In  later  times 
gradually  viewed  less  literally,  as  an  exercise  of 
power  or  '  virtue ',  or  of  an  occult  force,  and  in 
late  use  chiefly  a  poetical  or  hUmorous  reflex  of 
earlier  notions. 

,  1374  CHAUCER  Troyliis  m.  569  (618)  O,  Influences  of  bise 
heuenes  hye.  Soth  is  bat  vnder  god  ye  ben  oure  hierdes. 
1398  TK.CVISA  Bart!:.  DC  P.  R.  xvi.  Ixxv.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
Stones  beb  diuerse  in  virtu  and  in  kynde ;  also  influence  of 
heauen  comeb  into  ber  place,  and  prente(>  berin  be  eflectes 
berof.  c  1430  LYDG.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  630  O  goddesse  im- 
mortall  . .  do  thy  diligence,  To  let  the  streames  of  thine 
influence  Descend  down.  1483  CAXTON  Cato  Evb,  The 
synne  whyche  I  haue  doon  ageynst  myn  owne  wylle  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  pianette  on  whiche  I  am  borne.  1490 
—  Encydos  xxiv.  8q  The  sterres.  -by  their  coniunctions  and 
moeuynge  and  influences  celestyalle,  that  sygnyfye  and 
denounce  the  dysposycion  secret  of  the  deuine  prouydence. 
I55S  EDEN  Decades  94  In  the  nyght,  the  mone  and  other 
coulde  pianettes  :  but  in  the  daye  the  soone  and  other  hotte 
pianettes  doo  chiefely  exercise  theyr  influence.  1560  BIBLE 
(Genev.)  ?0£xxxvui.  31  Canst  thou  restraine  [1611  bind]  the 
sweete  influences  {R.  V.  the  cluster]  of  the  Pleiades?  [CovERD. 
Hast  thou  brought  ye  vij  starres  together  ?]  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  \.  yiii.  42  What  euill  starre  On  you  hath  frownd,  and 
pourd  his  influence  bad?  1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  i.  119. 
1610  —  Temp.  i.  ii.  182.  1615  BACON  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.) 
511  The  Astrologers  call  the  euill  Influences  of  the  Starrs, 
Euill  Aspects.  1658  EARL  MOSMOUTH  tr.  Paruta'i  ll^ars 
of  Cyprus  199  This  maligne  influence  of  the  Heavens. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  375  The  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.  1704  STKELE  Lying  Lover  n. 
(J747)  4°  The  Sun  to  me  shed  Influence  in  vain.  1752 
BURKE  C>rr.(i844)  I.  27  They  say  the  sun  sends  down  much 
the  same  influences  whenever  becomes  into  the  same  signs. 
1813  SatUXtQ.  .IfaJii.  114  Stars!  Your  balmiest  influence 
shed  !  i887Rush:iN/V,r/«-/rViII.  xi.  391  One  of  the  leaden 
influences  on  me  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

b.  trans/.  The  exercise  of  personal  power  by 
human  beings,  figured  as  something  of  the  same 
nature  as  astral  influence.  Now  only  poet. 

1439  LYDG.  Lyfe  St.  Albon.  (1534)  A  ij,  I  stande  in  hope 
liis  influence  shall  shyne  My  tremblyng  penne  by  grace  to 
ciiluinyne.  1309  HAWKS  Past.  Pleas,  v.  (Percy  Soc.)  23, 
I  set  my  mynde  wyth  percyng  influence  To  Icrne  her  scy- 
ence,  the  fyrst  famous  arte.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  III.  i. 
183  If  I  be  not  by  her  faire  influence  Foster'd,  illuinin'd, 
cherish'd,  kept  aliue.  1613  PURCHAS  t'ilgrimagt  11614)  Ep- 
Ded.  p  iij,  To  eclipse  your  Gracious  aspect  and  influence 
unto  our  Church  and  State.  1632  MILTON  L'Allfgro  122 
Store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes  Rain  influence,  and  judge 
the  prize.  1673  GREW  Anat.  Raots  Ded.,  The  Vintage  of 
the  whole,  will  depend  much  upon  the  continued  Influence 
of  your  Beanie  1805  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  II.  226  The 
truly  great  Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence. 

t  c.  Disposition,  nature,  or  temperament,  as  held 
to  be  the  result  of  astral  influence.  Obs. 

14. .  Songs  Costume  i  Percy  Soc.)  53  Charbonclys  ..Shewe 
in  darknesse  lyght  . .  By  ther  natural  heuenly  influence. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  ff  t"<v«wr('.  (i6oj)  60,  Germans  and 
Bohemians,  nations  by  influence  heavie,  slowe.  1647  N. 


naturall  to  all_  those,  which  are  born  under  one  Coi: 
tion,  to  have  like  Influences. 

1 3.  The  inflowing,  immission,  or  infusion  (into 
a  person  or  thing)  of  any  kind  of  divine,  spiritual, 
moral,  immaterial,  or  secret  power  or  principle ; 
that  which  thus  flows  in  or  is  infused.  06s.  (Pass- 
ing into  4  or  5.) 

CI430  Lvix;.  Him,  Poems  I  Percy  Soc.)  16  Wateris.  .Oute 
ure  Saviour,  Wiche  have  vertu  to  curen  allc 
langueres,  Be  influence  of  her  grete  swettness.  1494  FABVAN 
CAraii.  ii.  xxxi.  24  They  thought  y"  Juno  that  Goddesse, 
V  her  influence,  ^yuen  that  grace  vnto  y«  Gandeis 
I53»  MORI:  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  387/1,  I  think  that  god 
;;aue  an  influence  of  his  power  into  that  plaster,  wherby  he 
cured  hys  yien.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ivi.  S  5  God 
hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  all  thincs  ..  All 
things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God,  they  are  his  offspring, 
his  influence  is  in  them.  1611  BIBLE  Wisd.  vii.  25  She  is 
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the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence  flowing 
from  the  j;lury  of  the  Almighty,  i6zj  AILES.BURY  Scn/i. 
(1624)  i  The  vnknowne  God,  whose  influence  to  all  his 
Creatures  was  made  knowne  by  the  Poet.  1667  MILTON  P. 
L.  v.  695  So  spake  the  false  Arch-Angel,  and  infus'd  Bad 
influence  into  in'  unwarie  brest  Of  his  Associate.  1677 
HALE  Prim,  Orig.  3/tin.  i.  v.  in  An  eternal  Creation  of 
them  by  Almighty  God,  and  an  unintmmtted  Influence 
from  him  to  support  them, 

4.  The  exertion  of  action  of  which  the  operation 
is  unseen  or  insensible  (or  perceptible  only  in  its 
effects),  by  one  person  or  thing  upon  another  ;  the 
action  thus  exercised.  Orig.  const,  into  (cf.  3) ;  now 
on,  upon,  in.  Undue  influence  :  see  UNDUE. 

Physical  Influence  (mod.L.  injlnxus physicus),  the  direct 
action  of  matter  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon  matter,  as  a 
doctrine  of  metaphysics  :  seequot.  1836-7. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  869  A  gibing  spirit,  Whose  in- 
fluence is  begot  of  that  loose  grace,  Which  shallow  laughing 
hearers  giue  to  fooles.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant,  n.  xxiii. 
§  3  The  wisdom  of  conversation  . .  hath  . .  an  influence  also 
into  business  and  government.  i6a8  T.  SPENCER  Logick 
36  A  Physicall  operation  is  a  reall  influence  into  the  effect. 
1646  J.  HALL  ffory  Vac.  177  Examples  ofGreat ones. .have 
..a  great  influence  on  manners.  1672  TEMPLE  £ss.t  Orig. 
<$•  Nat.  Gtri't.  Misc.  (1681)  45  The  Nature  oT  Man  seems 
to  be  . .  varied  . .  by  the  force  and  influence  of  the  several 
climates  where  they  are  born  and  bred.  1680  H.  DODWEI.L 
Two  Lett.  Advice  (1691)  166  The  main  design  of  those 
Sciences,  and  their  influence  in  Divinity.  1715  DE  FOE 
I'oy.  round  World '(1840)  172  The  reason,  .why  the  magnetic 
influence  directs  to  the  poles.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No. 
141  F  3  Before  they  had  much  influence  on  my  thoughts. 
1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  125  Heat  has  powerful 
influence  also  on  animated  nature,  both  vegetable  and 
animal.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Lect.  Metajih.  xvi.  (1859) 
I.  306  The  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  uf  Physical  Influence 
(fnflnjcus  Pkysicus).  On  this  doctrine,  external  objects 
affect  our  senses,  and  the  organic  motion  they  determine  is 
communicated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  acts  upon  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  has  an  idea, — a  perception.  1845  McCut,LOCH 
Taxation  \.  ii.  (1852)85  The  land  tax  would  ..  have  com- 
paratively little  influence  in  preventing  or  retarding  im- 
provements. 1863  H.  Cox  fusii f.  i.  viii,  116  The  offence  of 
undue  influence,  .includes  the  use  offeree,  or  threatening 
any  damage  or  loss,  or  practising  any  intimidation  against 
a  voter.  1876  MOZLEY  Univ.  Sernt.  xiii.  (1877)  237  The 
Ephesian  crowd  that  shouted  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians1,  was  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  zeal. 
1879  LUDBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  ii.  31  Neither  plants  nor  insects 
would  be^  what  they  are,  but  for  the  influence  which  each 
has  exercised  on  the  other. 

fb.  Bearing,  relation.     (Const  into?)  06s. 

167*  EVELYN  Corr,  17  Sept.,  I  would  . .  be  glad  to  know, 
what  light  your  Lordship  can  give  me  out  of  the  letters 
and  dispatches  of  my  Lord  Holies,  Mr.  Cpventrie,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  which  have  all  of  them  an  influence  into 
that  affaire. 

6.  The  capacity  or  faculty  of  producing  effects 
by  insensible  or  invisible  means,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  material  force,  or  the  exercise  of  formal 
authority  ;  ascendancy  of  a  person  or  social  group ; 
moral  power  over  or  with  a  person ;  ascendancy, 
sway,  control,  or  authority,  not  formally  or  overtly 
expressed. 

165*  HEYLIN  Cosmogr,  iv.  113  It  is  probable,  .that  those 
of  New  England  ..  were  of  like  influence  also  amongst  the 
Natives.  1769  ROBERTSON  dtas.  l^t  vi.  Wks.  1826  IV.  117 
The  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  acquired. 
1771  Junius  Lett.  xlv.  243  The  influence  of  the  crown 
naturally  makes  a  septennial  parliament  dependent.  1775 
JOHNSON  Journ.  West,  /*/.,  Qstig  202  The  laird  . .  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  hU  tenants.  1786  BURKE 
.-I rt.  Hasting s  Wks.  1842  II.  140  Engaging.. that  no  British 
influence  shall  be  employed  within  his  dominions.  1814 
JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  xiii.  (1846)  90  She  has  no  in- 
fluence with  . .  my  sifters  that  could  be  of  any  use.  1888 
BRYCE ^  A iitt-r.  Conumv.  III.  Ixxxviii.  17^  This  position 
gave  him  a  vast  amount  of  '  influence  '  which  he  continued 
to  use  for  his  own  advantage.  1898  LUGARD  in  Daily  News 
7  Mar.  7/2  When  the  partition  of  Africa  began  in  and  sub- 
sequent  to  1885,  the  hitherto  unknown  principle  of  spheres 
of  influence  was  introduced  into  international  custom  in 
order  to  avoid  dangerous  complications  between  European 
nations.  Mod.  He  owed  his  position  to  influence,  not  to 
merit.  Have  you  any  influence  with  any  of  the  electors? 

6.  A  thing  (or  person)  that  exercises  action  or 
power  of  a  non-material  or  unexpressed  kind. 

1736  BUTLER  Anal.  11.  vii.  Wks.  1874  I.  260  These  preju- 
dices . .  are  to  be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like  kind  to 
enthusiasm.  1873  HAMEKTON  Intdl.  Life  \.  iv.  (1876)  23 
Musical  studies,  the  most  powerful  of  softening  influences. 
1888  W.  I>.  LIOHTUALL  ]'«<'•  Seigneur  9  He  was  an  in- 
fluence in  the  Dominion  Legislature. 

7.  Electr.   =  INDUCTION  10. 

[1767  PHIESTLEY  Hist.  Electricity ^tf  The  electric  fluid, 
when  there  is  a  redundancy  of  it  in  any  body,  repels  the 
electric  fluid  in  any  other  body,  when  they  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence.]  1870  TYNDALL 
Lect.  Elect  r.  14  This  forcible  separation  of  the  two  fluids  of 
a  neutral  conductor,  by  the  mere  proximity  of  an  electrified 
body,  is  called  electric  induction.  Bodies  in  this  state  are 
also  said  to  be  electrified  by  influence.  1883  E.  ATKINSON 
tr.  Masc  art  fy  youbcrfs  Electr.  <y  Hfiign.  §  301  I.  289  This 
is  magnetisation  by  influence,  or  induced  magnetisation. 

8.  attrib.  and  Cotn&.,  as  influence-rich  adj.;  in- 
fluence machine  (Electr?},  an  induction-machine. 

1850  TENNYSON  In  .1A-///.  l\xx,  Influence-rich  to  soothe 
aii'l  ^avu,  1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  286  An  in- 
stantaneous photograph,  taken,  .by  a  spark  from  a  Holtz  or 
other  influence  machine.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  16  July  3/1 
Mr.  Wimshurst,  the  inventor  of  the  influence  machine. 

Influence  (rnfl«ens),  v.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  mod. 
K.  influence?  (1/92  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 


INFLUENCIVE. 

1.  trans.  To  exert   influence  upon,  to  affect  by 
influence,     a.  To  affect  the  mind  or  action  of;  to 
move  or  induce  by  influence  ;   sometimes  esp.  to 
move  by  improper  or  undue  influence.    (Often  with 
advb.  extension,  denning  the  nature  or  object  of  the 
influence.) 

1658  CROMWELL  Sp.  25  Jan.  in  Carlylc,  He  (the  Pope]  in- 
fluences all  the  Powers,  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  to  this 
very  thing.     167*  NEWTON  in  Kigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1041) 
II.  385  As  if  I  influenced  the  press  in  what  CUIKLTHS  Mr. 
Linus  and  me.      17x2  ADUISON  Spect.  No.  357  F  9  The  Re- 
presentation . .  is   wonderfully   contriv'd   to    influence   the 
Reader  with  Pity  and  Compassion.     1816  A.  C.  HITLHI-ON 
Pract.  Obs.  Surg.  (1826)  310 The  very  little  prospect .  .of any 
termination  to  hostilities  ..  certainly  influenced  the  men  to 
desert  in  greater  numbers.     1853  J-  H.  NI-:\\MAN  Hist.  Sk. 
(1876)  II.  n.  ii.  250  In  his  political  course  he  was  more  or 
less  influenced   by  a  sense  of  duty.     1856  SIR  H.   BRODIR 
Psychol.  Inq.  I.  in.  94  As  the  brain  may  influence  the  iniiul, 
so  may  the  mind  influence  the  brain.     1883  I'1, 

Stud.  IV.  i.  iv.  51  Could  he  see  the  pope  in  person,  he 
thought  that  he  could  influence  him.  1883  C.  J.Wn.is 
Mod.  Persia  180  In  the  opinion  of  judges,  whose  fiat  is 
possibly  influenced.  1891  E.  W.  BEMIS  in  Cfanttmtfuam 
605  (Funk)  Expenditures  to  '  influence  '  city  council. 

b.  To  affect  the  condition  of,  to  have  an  effect  on. 
1661  GLANVILL  I 'an.  Degm.  xiii.  125  The  Senses,  1'hancy, 
and  what  we  call  Reason  it  self,  being  thus  influenc'd  by 
the  Bodies  temperament,  and  little  better  then  indications  of 
it.  1704  NEWTON  Optics  (Jj,  These  experiments,  .are  not 
influenced  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
rt  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (1823)  1.448  This  natural  h<  ;it 
is  influenced  by  frequent  excesses  in  drinking.  i768S"iEKNE 
Sent.  Joum,  (1775)  I.  6  (The  Monk  i.),  The  same  causes. . 
which  influence  the  tides  themselves.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER 
Porcelain  <$•  Gl.  xii.  267  The  specific  gravity  of  glass  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  i-\] 
during  its  vitrification.  1844  Lu.  BKOL-GHAM  1-rit.  C'o/.V. 
Introd.  (1862)  20  The  Sovereign  can  influence  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  12  Being  less 
influenced  by  the  atmospheric  resistance. 

2.  intr.  To  exert  influence  ;  to  woxk  influential!? 
on,  upon  a  person  or  thing  (pbs.}.     Now  only  as  an 
absol.  use  of  1  a. 

1670  EACHAKD  Cont.  Clergy  34  A  thing  that  ..  infects  the 
whole  life,  and  influences  upon  most  actions.  1675  SHARP 
Wks.  (1754)  I.  ii.  41  It  [religionj  influenceth  upon  us,  in 
order  to  the  making  us  more  useful.  >755  J-  DHEBBEAU 
Lydia  (1769)  II.  83  So  little  did  the  virtues  of  his  mother  . . 
influence  on  his  mind  and  behaviour.  1756  FOOTE  Eng.fr. 
Paris  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  118  Canst  thou.  .suppose  thy  frippery 
dress  ..could  influence  beyond  the  borders  of  a  brothel? 
1897  Daily  News  21  June  2/7  The  Queen  no  longer  rules  ; 
but  she  influences. 

\  3.  trans.  To  cause  to  flow  in ;  to  infuse,  inspire, 
instil.  Obs. 

1691  tr.  Emilianne's  Observ.  317  The  Clergy.. in  Revenue 
influence  a  double  Corruption  upon  the  Seculars.  1701  in 
N.  Jersey  Archives  (1881)  II.  378  The  long  Experience., 
had  of  the  Justice  and  Veracity  of  Coll.  Hamilton,  ought  to 
have  influenced  a  Beliefe  of  what  he  related  to  Us.  1705 
in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Atncr.  Col.  Ch.  I.  105,  1  cannot 
but  be  ashamed.,  that  the  Gospel  should  have  influenced  nu 
better  principles  into  your  hearts. 

Hence  Influenced,  I'nfluencing///.  adjs. 

1709  MRS.  D.  MANLEY  Secret  Mtnt.  (1736)  IV.  244  His 
Almighty  influencing  Spirit.  1718  PRIOR  Power  667  By 
whose  kind  power  and  influencing  care  The  various  creatures 
move,  and  live,  and  are.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Re_g.  XXXIII. 
99  To  shew  what  a  set  of  influenced  and  insignificant  things 
now  have  the  power  to  ruin  and  enslave  us.  1850  I  >Aunr.Nv 
Atom.  The.  ix.  (ed.  2)  310  An  ample  margin  seems  to  be  still 
left  for  other  influencing  causes. 

Iiifluenceable  (.rnflwensab'l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  influenced. 

1859  Life  Ebtii  Henderson  iv.  200  All  hearts  are  influence- 
able  from  above. 

Iiifluencer  (rnflwensaiX  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  influences. 

1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniq,  473  The  head  and  intluencer  of 
the  whole  Church.  1775  MAD.  D'AKBLAV  Early  Diary 
(1889)  II.  103  Known  as  the  chief  influencer  of  her  conduct. 
1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  iv.  309  The  chief  and  sovereign 
influencers  of  the  destinies  of  men.  a  1866  J.  GROTE  Exam. 
i'tilit.  Philos.  x.  (1870)  167  Honour  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  inffuencers  of  human  nature. 

t  Influenciary.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  med.L.  in- 
Jiuentia  INFLLENCK  +  -ARY1.]  One  who  or  thai 
which  possesses  or  exercises  influence. 

1659  H.  MOKE  Itnmort,  Soul  i.  xiii.  (1662)  51  The  other 
I nfluen ciarie,s  hold  the  same  power  of  the  Heavens  as  these. 

Influencing  (i-nfl«ensin),  vbl,  sb.  [f.  tNKi.r- 
ENCE  v.  +  -ING T]  The  action  of  the  verb  IN- 
FLUENCE ;  exertion  of  influence. 

1754  P.  H.  Hibcrniad\.  5  The  Horrors  of  Oppression  .. 
uninterruptedly  defeat  all  influencing  of  the  Climate.  18*0 
SOUTHEY  Kehatna  xviu.  x,  Though  all  other  things  \\Lit: 
subject  to  the  starry  influencin-s.  1886  DOWDKN  Shelley  I. 
533  Its  ['  Alastor's  '1  influencings  upon  us  are  like  those  of 
the  autumnal  winil. 

Illfluencive  U'nflwcnsiv),  a>  rare.  Also  -sive. 
[irreg.  f.  INFLUENCE  v.  or  L.  injlncn$  j>r.  pple.  + 
-IVE  :  app.  due  to  Coleridge.]  Having  the  quality 
of  influencing;  influential. 

1809  COLERIDGK  Ess.  Own,  Times  (1850)  616  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influencive  of  the  patriotic  parly 
were  zealous  Catholics.  Ibid.  643  A  widely  influciisive 
Morning  Paper.  1820  —  Lett.,  Corners,  etc.  I.  Let.  xv.  157 
Savagely  as  I  have  been  injured  by  one  of  the  two  inrtuen- 
slve  Reviews.  1842  SARA  COLEKIUCK  Mfiti.  <v  Lett.  \.  259 
She  was  a  most  impressive  influencive  person.  18^7  C  HO  ATE 
Eloq.  Rnol.  Periods  in  Addr.  (1878)  168  How  influencive 
and  inevitable  the  sympathy. 


INFLUENCY. 

1 1'H.fltiency.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  influm- 
tia:  see  IXFLUK.NCE  and  -KNCY.]  =  INFLUENCE  sb. 
1641  FRENCH  Distill,  vi.  (1651!  177  That  dark  body. .thai 
is  interposed  betwixt  the  philosophical!  SIIIIIIL-  and  Moone, 
and  keeps  off  the  influencies  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
Il'id.  189  Crude  gold  is  . .  most  fit  to  receive  the  influencies 
of  the  Sun. 

Influent  (i*nfl««£nt),  a.  (s/>.)  [ad.  L.  influent- 
em,  pres.  pple.  of  inflnfre  to  flow  in :  cf.  F.  in- 
fluent (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  tVw;//.\] 
1.  Flowing  in  (in  early  use  in  astrological  sense). 
1471  RIPLEY  Cot>tp.  Alch.  Kp.  iii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  114 
Phebus  it  smiteth  with  his  Heate  influent.  1513  IK. 
/Eneis  xtt.  Prol.  42  [The  sun]  Defundand  fra  hys  sege 
etheriall  Glaid  influent  aspectis  celicall.  1607  lopSELl. 
Four-f.  Beasts  116581  113  By  [wearing]  them  the  afflicted 
place  receiveth  a  double  relief;  first,  it  resisteth  the  influent 
humors.  1635  HEYWOOD  llicrarch.  v.  274  Stars,  luminous 
and  cleare-.full  of  influent  vertue.  111705  RAYCVro/tal  n. 
(1714)  277  The  refluent  Blood  . .  is  a  Pondus  to  the  influent 
Blood,  a  1800  COWPER  tr.  Jliltcn's  E/ffia  i.  9  Where 
Thames,  with  inlluent  tide,  My  native  city  laves.  1883 
Harper's  Alag.  Oct.  713/2  One  of  the  influent  streams. 

b.  transf.  aiiAfig. 

ri445  LYDG.  Testament  in  Min.  Poems  (1840)  241,  I  now 
purpoose,  by  thy  grace  influent.  To  write  a  tretys.  c  1485 
Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  1006  l>e  hey  and  nobyll  Inflventt 
grace  of . .  lesus.  1739  J.  HUXIIAM  fr-m  ii.  (1750)26 
The  Constitution  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  . .  may  be  so  far 
depressed  as  to  bring  on  the  low  Influent,  or  slow  nervous 
Fever.  1839  BAILEY  Ft-stits  xix'.  (1852)  277  Horn  Of  effluent 
or  influent  IJeity.  1890  J.  PULSFORD  Loyally  to  Christ  I. 
331  Living  through  God's  influent  life. 

f2.  Exercising  celestial  or  astral  influence  or 
occult  power.  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Boclias  tx.  Envoye,  An  heuenli  signe  hi  In- 
fluent pourueiaunce  Sent  from  aboue  to  shewe  Edwardis  riht. 
1613  HEYWOOD  Braz.  v4£?  Wks.  1874  III. 217  If  the  Moones 
spheare  can  any  helpe  infuse,  Or  any  influent  Starre.  1615 
CHAPMAN  Odyss.  Ep.  Ded.  46  As  th'  influent  stone  ..  Lifts 
high  the  heavy  iron.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  I. 
625  Multitudinous  mountains,  .panting  from  their  full  deep 
hearts  Beneath  the  influent  heavens. 

1 3.  Exercising  (mental,  moral,  or  physical)  in- 
fluence on,  upon;  influential.  Obs. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  89  So  tumultuous  were  the  disordered 
Souldiers,  and  the  occasions  of  revenge  and  quarrelling*  so 
influent.  1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  n.  ix.  §  2.  174 
[Humility]  is  more  operative  and  influent  upon  others, 
then  any  other  vertue.  1655  FULLER  L'li.  Hist.  vm.  iii.  §  6, 
I  (inde  no  office ..  assigned  unto  Ur.  Cox.,  who  was  vertually 
influent  upon  all.  1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  KOCKTJ  Def. 
xiii.  178  The  old  may  have  the  same  effects  influent  on  our 
times. 

B.  sb.  A  river  or  stream  which  flows  into  an- 
other or  into  a  lake  ;  a  tributary,  an  affluent. 

1859  R.  F.  BURTON  Ccnlr.  A/r.  in  JrnL  Geog.  Sac.  XXIX. 
116  The  Rumuma  river,  -a  southern  influent  or  a  bifurcation 
of  the  Mukpndokwa.  1881  AcaJemy  at  May  366/3  One  of 
the  largest  influents  of  the  Zambesi. 

Influential  (infl«e-njal),  n.  (sb.)  [f.  med.L. 
injluentia  INFLUENCE  +  -AL.] 

fl.  Astral.  Possessing  or  exercising  the  influence 
formerly  attributed  to  the  stars  ;  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  astral  '  influence '.  Obs. 

1570  DKF.  Mat/i.  Pref.  biijb,  Mans  body,  and  all  other 
Elemental!  bodies,  are  altered,  disposed,  ordred  . .  by  the 
Influential!  working  of  the  Sunne,  Mone.  and  the  other 
Starres  and  Planets.  1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  i.  14  Slim- 


1664  POWKR  Kxf.  I' kilos,  n.  99  Atmosphaencal  Air  ..  is 
a  mixt  Body  of  Luminous  and  Magnetical  Effluviums, 
powdred  with  the  influential  Atoms  of  Heaven  from  above. 
fix  transf.  Exercising,  caused  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of  supernatural  or  spiritual  influence ;  work- 


2.  Having  or  exerting  influence,  power,  or  effect. 
Const,  on  ;  f  formerly  unto,  upon,  to,  tffu/arJs,  of. 

1655  S  ASHE  Fun.  Serin.  i8//i  June  28  The  whole  City, 
unto  whirh  he  was  profitably  influential).  1655-62  GURNALL 
Clir.  iii  Arm.  (1669)  336/1  It  seems  to  be  superadded  as  a 
generall  Duty  influential!  upon  all  the  pieces  [of  armour] 
fore-named,  a  1677  BAKIIOW  Pope's  Suprfiii.  (1687)  140 
Hurtful  errours.  influential  on  practice.  1679  JENISON 
Popish  Plat  13.  I  was  willing  so  far  to  consult  their  safety, 
ES  not  to  he  influential  to  [heir  prejudice,  by  any  act  of 
mine  1720  WILTON  SvjfTer^Son  of  God  I.  xi.  179  The  Dis- 
position of  our  Hearts  b  ing.  .Influential  towards  the  Bent 
and  Hiasof  our  Judgments.  1757-8  lUralii  II.  xxn.  97  All 
the  qualities,  .should  be  blended  together  in  our  minds  and 
hearts,  and  made  influential  of  our  opinions  and  practice?. 
1891  JAS.  BROWN  Scrm.  163  A  motive  influential  on  life. 

3.  Having,  possessing,  or  characterized  by  great 
influence  or  power;  powerful,     a.  Of  persons. 

,11734  NORTH  Exam.  (1740)  55°  He  was  of  such  an  otter- 


COLERIDGE  Table-t.  8  Apr.,  He  [Burke]  would  have  been 
more  influential  if  he  bad  less  surpassed  his  contemporaries. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  KaUigh  I.  xvu.  348  Greys  family  con- 
nectionswere  numerous  and  influential. 
b.  Of  things. 
a  1734  NORTH  K.ram.  (174°)  Si8  So  influential  are  Faction 
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iiinl  Fit.]  ml  ire,  in  Matters  of  Justice.    1757-8  Herald  I.\iii.     i 
i2t  More  ceremony,  and  a  greater  i  in  .. 

influential  principles  in  every  other  kingil<  .1  1833 

HFRSCHFT,  Astrtm.  iii.  in    Any  error  «  1m  h  rn.t  . 

.  mi'.nl  detenmnatii  »n  • 
rially  influential.     1852  H.  ^i 
II.  334  However  influential  the  pr<-'  • 

expressed,  they  would  be  much  more  influential  if  reduced 
to  something    lik<:   scientific  ordination.     1860  Mn.i.  AY/*-. 
Goi't.  (1865)  6/1  To  make  these  various  tic. 
politically  influential,  they  mu^t  be  orcani/ed. 

a/'Se'/.  1830  ll'estm.  A*!1:1.  XII.  :•  i  Mr.  Moore's  gener.il 
system  of  acquiescence  with  the  influential  in  all  ii 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  working 
by  influence,  rare. 

1795  COLERIDGE  Plot  Discw.  28  Nov.  43  The  Liberty  of 
the  Press  (a  power  resident  in  the  people)  gives  us  an  in- 
fluential sovereignty. 

B.  s/>.  An  influential  person,  rare. 

1831  U\'$ttn.  Rc->\  XV.  azi  Comparison  ..  between  the 
fashionables  of  England  and  tne  influential*;  in  France. 

Influeutiality  (-Jiise-llti).  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  influential ;  an  instance 
or  example  of  this  ;  concr.  an  influential  personage. 
1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi.  (1872)  206  Keep  your  red-tape 
clerks,  your  influentialities,  your  important  businesses.  1848 
W.  E.  FORSTER  in  Wemyss  Reid  Life  (1888)  I.  239  No  in- 
fluentiality  likes  to  give  tickets  over  the  mob. 

Influentially  (inflwe-npUi),  adv.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LT2.] 

fl.  Astral.  With  astral  or  stellar  influence.  Obs. 

1652  GAULE  KJagtisirom.  07  Why  the  starres  should  be 
more  notable  for  influentially  operating  and  efficaciously 
inclining  at  the  point  of  the  edition,  parturition,  or  birth. 
i68a  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Afar.  in.  §  3  Look  upon  opinions 
as  thou  doest  upon  the  moon  . .  Embrace  not  the  opacous 
and  blind  side  of  Opinions,  but  that  which  looks  most  Lu- 
ciferously  and  influentially  unto  Goodness. 

2.  In  the  way  of  influence ;  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exercise  or  exert  influence, 

1670  PENN  Case  Lib.  Consc.  28  Plenty  ..  will  be  converted 
into  Poverty  by  the  Destruction  of  so  many  thousand 
Families  ..  and  that  not  only  to  the  Sufferers,  but  influen- 
tially to  all  the  rest.  1821  Examiner  706/1  His  temper  was 
practically  and  influentially  Norman.  1841  MYERS  Cath. 
Th.  in.  §  36.  132  The  Revelation  ..  is  such  that  its  sum 
and  substance  may  be  influentially  conveyed  to  men  in  any 
language  under  heaven. 

3.  By  persons  of  influence. 

1870  Daily  News  9  Sept.  2  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  influentially  invited  to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  in 
nomination. 

4.  Electricity.  By  induction  :  cf.  INFLUENCE  sb.  7. 

vffiPhil.  Trans.  LXXXIL  233  During  this  time,  the  rod 
was  only  electrified  with  its  own  electricity,  or  what  has 
been  termed  influentially  electrified. 

Influenza  (infl«ie'nza).  [a.  It.  influenza,  lit. 
'influence ':— med.L.  injlaentia:  see  INFLUX X<_E. 


INFLUX. 

b.  A  common  i<  u  r- 

VIT,  affection  <»1  the-  respira- 
tory organs,  and  ^u-nt  wcakif 

1872  1  111    209  An  influenm  is  raging 

among  the  tu>rse*. 

C.  fft    Api  \\  tpi- 

;  an  attack 
state  of  prostration. 

1774  '  1-   19*5  The  learned    M 

:  I s.it  it  [the  att- 

.tke 

tli-   He!...  v.  •  •  MORRIS  in 

Sparks  Life  fy  ll'rit.  (1832!  1.  268  The  present  influei. 
the  banko-mnma.      1785  M  :    7*?I-   /"- 

ifiscrftit'rrs  (1726)  I.  -ily  Mnitten 

with  Lavini.i  '  •  t  not  with  t:  .  in- 

fluenza.  1834 
have  never  failed  to  appear  during  ihe  prevalent  of  any 

•  us  influenza.      1891  Daily  . 
months  ago  the  markets  were  said  to  be  sut: 
I  inlluen/a. 

d.  atirih.  and  Corn/'.,  as  influenza  Iwiliu 
influenza-cold,  a  severe  coKl  with  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  influenza. 

1891  C.  CRF.ICHTON  Hist.  Efndetn.  570  A  pure  and  un- 
mistakable epidemic  of  influenza-cold.  1896  Daily  Artrj 
15  July  5/3  More  than  one  bacillus,  closely  allied  to  the 
influenza  bacillus,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  biological 
and  microscopical  features,  has  been  found  in  seven  < 
eight  cases  of 'influenza  cold'.  1896  Allbntt's  Syst.  Mttt. 
I.  681  In  some  of  these  [patches  of  solid  lung]  the  influenza 
bacillus  has  been  found,  thus  shewing  the  disease  in  truth 
to  be  influenza!  pneumonia.  Ibid.  684  'Ihe  chief  character- 
istic of  this  influenza  smell  was  its  overpowering 

HcnceInfiu'enzaed,-a'd,tInflue-ii2aciz«d(7(//>., 
attacked  by  influenza;  Influe'nraiiah  a.,  having 
some  of  the  qualities  of  influenza;  Influe-nzal, 
Influe'nzic  adjsfj  of  or  pertaining  to  influenza, 
characterized  by  influenza;  Influe'nxally  adv.^  in 
an  influenza!  manner;  Influe-nzoid<7.,  resembling 
or  allied  to  influenza. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  518  The  infliienzal  epidemic  of  the 
present  period,  in  no  instance,  loses  either  its  catarrhal  form 
I  or  nature.  i8j$  Sporting  Mag.  XVI.  354  Dependent  on  an 
j  influenzal  state  of  the  atmosphere.  1836  J.  MITFORH  in 
Lett.  <$•  Reniin.  (1891)  51,  I  was  so  influenza'd  when  >  ur 
letter  came,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  warming  pans. 
1841  R.  OASTLF.R  Fleet  rafers  I.  No.  14.  105  The  atmo- 
sphere is  gloomy— and  I  am  influenzaish.  1849  Lc>nd.  fntl. 
9  June  212/2  The  comfort  and  the  consolation  of  the  influ- 
enzacised  florist.  i8s7DuNcusoN^/^.  Lex.^yj  lti_r.': 
. .  Resembling  influenza.— Dr.  T.  Thompson. 


any  epidemic  disease  which  assails  many  people  at  the  same 
time  and  place  (e.g.  influenza  di  catarro*  influenza  di 
febbre 


Italy,  and  spread  over  Europe  generally,  and  for  which 
the  Italian  word  (anglicized  in  pronunciation)  became  the 
English  specific  name.] 

A  specific  febrile  zymotic  disorder,  highly  con- 
tagious, and  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  wide- 
spread epidemics.  Its  symptoms  and  sequelae  arc 
extremely  variable,  but  generally  include  rapid 
prostration  and  severe  catarrh.  The  mortality  is 
not  high  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  attacked. 

The  term  has  been  also  applied  loosely  to  any  severe 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  esp.  to  a  '  cold 
in  the  head  '  with  running  at  the  nose,  sometimes  called  an 
influenza-cold.  This  use  was  frequent  in  the  interval  be- 

ween  the  epidemic  of  1847-8,  and  that  which  began  in  1889, 

luring  which  period  no  true  influenza  visited  Great  BnUin. 


i/u;     ••     *«•     '^t     ••••— j j     i         W i.  ••       i    A          \ 

;,i,   and    many  die.     1750  J.   HtxiiAM  l-ci'crs  II.  (ed.  2) 
«j  The  catarrhal   Fever,  which  spread  through  all  1 
under  the  Name  ntlnflvmza  in  the  Spring  1743,  frequently 
became  pleuritic  or  peripneumonic.     1761  MRS.  MONTAGU 
in  Doran  /.<*/)•  of  last  Cent.  (.873)  133  Mr.  Montagu .  .had 
been  much  pulled  down  by  the  fa.shionable  cold  called  fin- 
Jluatsa.     1770  FOOTE  Lame  Lmtrl.  Wks.  1799  II. 
fin'd  to  bed  two  days  with  the  nm'  utflvaaa.    1801  N  i  L* 


almost  the  whole  of  Europe.      1831  COL 


curred,   vi/.,  m  IBO3,  I83'.   I034.  ™ 

THOMPSON  Ann.  tnjliteiiza  2  In  151°,  'he  first  well 

and  widely  prevalent  epidemic  of  Inllucn/a  app.-ared.    iTO6 


to  ue  painiui  iinu  nisi. iw.^...6.      — y-  -  • 

Influenza  i  During  the  first  twenty-two  weeks  of  1890, 
5og  deaths  were  returned  in  London  as  primarily  dye  to 
influenza .  .[hut]  the  tale  of  victims  direct  or  indirect  of  this 
destructive  malady  cannot  have  fallen  far  -.horl  of  2800  for 
London  alone. 


____  _  _  897 

Brii.~iiicJ.~Jnil.  20  Mar.  74^/1  111  influenzally. 

t  I'nfluous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  late  L.  infln- 
us  flowing  in  (f.  infu-fre  to  flow  in)  +  -ofs  :  see 
INFLUENCE.]  Shedding  ^astral)  influence. 

1661  J.  CHANDLEK  I'an  Jlelmmfs  Oriat.  26  In  the  bowels, 
the  planetary  Spirits  do  most  shine  forth,  even  a 
the  whole  influous  Archeus,  the  courses  and  forces  of  the 
Firmament  do  appear. 

Influx  (i-ntlnks).  [a.  F.  influx  (1547  in  Godef.), 
or  ad.  late  L.  itijluxus,  i.  injlucre  to  flow  in,  f.  in- 
(!N-  2)  +flu?re  to  flow.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  flowing  in  ;  an  inflow,  as  of 
a  physical  fluid,  water,  air,  light,  heat,  spiritual  or 
immaterial  influence  into  the  soul,  etc. 

i6»6  liACON  Sylva  Cent.  x.  Pref.,  Whether  there  be  . .  any 
such  Transmission  and  Influx  of  I  mmateriatc  Vertues.  1659 

(.  •>•,-,•</ 1 1839)  143  God  did  command  thcu^ 
anointing  oil  ..  that  by  it  the  person   anointed   might  be 
made  fit  to  receive  the  divine  influx,     a  1691  BOVLI 
Efforts  i.  viii.  Wks.  1772  V.  608  When  the  great  spring- 
tides come  roaring  over  those  shoals  ..the  hrM  influx  is 
irresistible  by  such  vessels  as  use  that  port.     1707 
J-liysic     Piitu-U'atffi    19   The    Heart    of  it   self  i-    Ilk,-   .1 
Muscle,  and  contracts  its  Fibic-  by  the-  Influx  of  Animal 
Spirits      1823  Kmm/><r/",y-4  The  l"ft> 
west  ailmit  a  strong  influx  of  light.    1860  PUM-V  .V. 
89  God . .  has  removed  all  hindrance  to  the  influx  of  H  is  grace. 
b.  The  flowing  of  a  river  or  stream  in  fa  another 
river,  a  lake,  or  the  sea ;  the  point  at  which  this  takes 
place,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 


the    Uhn 


c,- 

,     33    From  Wallmqf,  ,r.l.    a    little  l*l,,w 
Thame,  the  river  (lows  almost  due  south. 

2.  transf.  The  (lowing  or  continue 
of  persons  or  thir:  p'-icc  or  sphere. 


Theii.fl'. 


terminology.     1888  IV.  "- 

The  innuxofsettk-rsl! 

^.3  ..  [So  influxus  stellarum  in 

Firmicus  (-340.]   Obs. 

,6*  HACOS  *?t™  i  f»rn,«    or  Celestiall 

|Ilflux,  M   and   received),   Imt    hj    it 


INFLTTXED. 

Primitiue  Nature  of  Matter,  and  the  Seeds  of  Things.    1642 
HOVVKLL  1-or,    /'ftt::    Arb.)  36  That  dominion,  which  the 


advanc'd  himself  in  despight  of  the  malignant  star*;. 
f4.    ^INFLCENCE  3-5.   Ofo. 
Physical  influx*,  see  ISFLIKNCE  4 

1644  HL'STON  rind.  J'rfat.  Monarchy  v.  39  Have  not  the 
Houses  an  Authoritative  Concurrence  and  Influx  into  that 
business  ?  1650  BAXTER  Saints  R.  i.  Ded.,  The  nature  of 
the  Divine  Influx  on  the  Will  in  the  working  of  Grace.  1681 
CHETHAM  Angler's  I'aift'-m.  xxxvlii.  §  14  11689)  251  f»>' 
heats  and  droughts . .  though  those  two  do  not  much  concern 
Sea-fish  . .  yet  they  have  a  great  influx  upon  Rivers  Ponds 
and  Lakes.  ^1703  BURKITT  (.'«  A".  7\,  Koiti.  ix.  18  Cod 
did  not  harden  Pharaoh's  heart  by  any  positive  act  or  influx 
upon  it,  by  infusing  any  evil  into  it. 

t  I'nfluxed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  influx-its, 
pa.  pple.  of  injiufre  to  flow  in  +  -EI>1.]  That  has 
flowed  in. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  x.  368  They  stop  the  pris^in^- 
out  of  the  influxed  humours.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pharin. 
Extemp.  183  It  ..  presseth  out  the  influx'd  Phlegm. 

Inflxrxible,  a.  ; are.  Also -able.  [IN-'*.]  Not 
Huxible  ;  not  liable  to  flux  or  change. 

1871  FRASER  Life  Berkeley  x.  392  The  flux  of  sense-given 
phenomena,  contrasted  with  the  supposed  influxnble  nature 
of  external  things. 

So  Inflexibly  adv.  rare,  without  flux  or  change. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  253  The  Son  who  always, 
eternally,  influxibly,  impassibly  is  begotten  of  the  Father. 

Influxion  inflzrkj^n).  Now  rare,  [ad.  late 
L.  infitixion-em,  f.  injtuere  to  flow  in :  cf.  F.  in- 
fluxion  (1549  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  flowing  in,  inflow,  influx. 

1605  B^CON  A  dr.  Learn,  n.  xi.  §  2  The  retyring  of  the 
mtnde  within  it  selfe,  is  the  state  which  is  most  susceptible 
of  diuine  influxions.  1638  A.  READ  Chimrg.  ix.  67  To  stay 
the  influxion  of  more  blood.  1650  BI/LWER  Anthrofomt't. 


phantastic  spirit  can  superinduce  the  divinity.  1885  HOLDFN 
Anat.  735  (Cent.)  Preserve  the  brain  from  those  sudden  in- 
fluxions of  blood  to  which  it  would .  .be.  .exposed. 

|2.   =  INFLUENCE  2.  Ohs. 

^1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $•  Mon.  (1642)  122  The  Stars 
of  the  Firmament  ..communicate  influxion,  two  ways  espe- 
cially and  for  our  purpose.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav. 
(Arbj  35  Although  we  should  acknowledge  that  the  Cele- 
stiall  bodies  by  their  influxions,  do  domineere  over  Sub- 
lunary creatures. 

tInflu'xiOTIS,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ous.]  Characterized  by  influxion  ;  shedding  (as- 
tral) influence. 

1644  HOWELL  Eng.  Teares  (1645)  175  Men  will  be  men, 
while  there  is  a  world,  and  as  long  as  the  Moon  hath  an 
iutluxious  power  to  make  impressions  upon  their  humours. 

t  Influ'xive,  a-  Obs.  [f.  L.  influx-,  ppl.  stem 
of  influere  to  flow  in  -f-  -IVE.]  Infusing  or  com- 
municating influence ;  influential. 

16x4  F.  WHITE  Reply  Fisher  362  Shee  may  rightly  be 
called  the  Queene  of  Heauen,  yea,  and  of  Earth  ;  for  shee 
hath  preheminencie  and  influxiue  vertue  ouer  all.  1642 
HOLDSWORTH  Inaitg.  Serm .  9  He  is  the  influxive  head, 
who  both  governs  the  whole  bodie,  and  every  member.  1657 
W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Kotvij  Def.  xvi.  292  A  Communion 
with  wicked  men.  .had  been  more  influxive  and  apt  to  pol- 
lute at  the  Sacrament. 

Hence  f  Infln-xively  adv.,  by  inflnxion. 

1856  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Infoeda  tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  type 
*itifiYdtl( ion-em,  f.  /;;-  (Ix- -'i  -f-  fa 'dare  to  defile,  f. 

a-this  foul.]     Defilement. 

1661  FELTHAM  Disc.  Luke  xiv.  20  Wks.  (1677)  363  But 
voluptuous  men  (besides  the  Infoedations  of  Sensuality)  are 
usually  both  proud  and  covetous  also. 

t  Tnfold,  J/'.1  Obs.  [f.  IN-  i  or  2  +  FOLD  j/;.3  : 
IKTOLDIJTO,  and  ENFOLD  sb.] 

1.  A  convolution. 

1578  [see  ENFOLD  sb.\.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  yrnt.  N.  York 
(1860)  41  First  of  the  thick  Guts,  which  by  reason  of  its 
divers  infolds  and  turnings  seems  to  have  no  end. 

2.  The  folding  in  of  a  part ;  a  fold. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  4-  Mon.  (1642)  303  A  by-stander 
..observed  an  infold  in  his  upper  garment,  and  supposing  the 
letter  might  be  folded  up  therein,  opened  it. 

Z'nfo:ld,  s6.2  rare.  [f.  Ix  adv.  +  FOLD  j&2] 
A  fold  or  small  field  near  a  farm-house. 

1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  128  A  rude  enclosure  near 
his  house,  which  separated  the  infolds  from  the  outfulds  of 
his  small  farm. 

t  Infold,  z'.1,  obs.  var.  of  ENFOLD  zO,  to  en- 
velop, enclose,  contain,  etc.  Hence  f  Info'lded 
///.  a. 

i  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  8  Many  to 

ynfoldeyn    and    many   with   hym   to  adde.      1596    SHAKS. 

•.  I',  ii.  vii.  69  Guilded  timber  \rnod.  edd.  tombes]  doe 

wormes  infold.     1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614')  175  Even 

e  white  of  the  Egge  comprehendeth  the  yolke,  so  that 

first  intelligible  world  infoldeth  the  second.     1617  MORYSON 

I  tin.  in.   in   The   Silke-wormes  ..  infold  themselves  in  a 

piece  of  silk  thei  weave  of  an  ova II  forme  and  yellow  color. 

Ibid.,  That  the  infolded  wormes  may  die. 

tlnfcrld,  s/.-J,  obs.  var.  of  ENFOLD  v.'~,  to  shut 
up  in,  or  as  in,  a  fold. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  ///«/vin.  K  vj,  Then  Troians  in  their  wals 
Had  beene  infolded  like  meeke  Lambs,  had  loue  winkt  nt 
their  fal-. 


I      Infolded,  ///.  a.      [Ix  adv.  II  b.      Stressed 
!    i'n-fo  Ided  before  a  sb. ;    in-folded  after  it  or  in 
predicate.]     Folded  in  ;  having  the  margin  turned 
inward  with  a  fold. 

1871  DARWIN  in  Life  f,-  Lett.  (1887)  III.  140  The  infolded 
part  of  the  human  ear.  1875  —  Insrctr.'.  /'/.  xiv.  324  As  the 
rim  is  infolded.  1880  Plain  Hints  AV^r'/ttco-^  36  Then 
let  each  child  buttonhole-stitch  the  infolded  edge  of  her 
lesson-piece.  1882  VINES  Sachs  Bot.  950  The  cambium 
layer ..  becomes  deeply  infolded  where  it  extends  inwards. 

I'nfo  Idillg,  vl'l.  sb.  [Ix  a<l-<.  \  i  c.J  A  folding 
in,  a  turning  in  with  a  fold. 

1873  MIVART  Elem.  Anat.  ix.  372  Infoldings  of  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1122  Micro- 
scopically they  consist  of  hypertrophic  ingrowths  rather  than 
infoldings  of  the  cuticle.  1898  P.  MAN.SON  Trcf>.  Diseases 
xxxii.  499  The  cylindrical  appearance  of  the  worm  is  pro- 
duced by  the  lateral  infolding  of  the  two  sides  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  fiat  body. 

t  InfO'liate,  ;:'.  Obs.  rare-"1.  Also  7  -folliat. 
[f.  L.  type  *infoliare,  f.  IN-  -  +  folium  leaf,  perh. 
after  It.  infogliare  '  to  enleafe  or  grow  greene ' 
(Florio).  See  -ATE  '•'.  and  cf.  FOLIATE  v.  3.]  inlr. 
To  put  on  leaves,  to  become  leafy. 

1640  HOWF.LL  Dodcina's  Gr.  (1645)  167  Long  may  his  fruit- 
ful Vine  infolliat  and  clasp  about  him.  1656  liLouxr  Glcs- 
sogr.  (citing  Howell),  fnfoliate,  ..to  be  full  of  leaves,  to 
be  enleaved  or  wrapt  with  leaves. 

t  Infolia-tion.  Ol>s.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATION  ;  cf.  FOLIATION.]  (See  quot.) 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Hush.  (1586)  gob,  Another 
waie..is  to  take  a  verie  fruitefull  stocke  ..  and  him  after 
the  maner  of  other  trees  they  graffe  by  infolliation. 

Info'lio.  rare.  [f.  in  folio  (see  FOI.IO),  prob. 
after  F.  in-folio.]  A  folio  volume. 

1835  Fraser's  Mag.  XII.  457  Where  huge  infolios  and 
ponderous  tomes  Build  up  Divinity's  dark  arsenal. 

t  InfO'llowing,  vl'l.  sl>.  Obs.  rare ~ '.  [f.  IN-! 
+  FOLLOWING,  after  L.  iiiseftalio."]  A  reproving 
or  censuring. 

1382  YVvCLiF  Ecchts.  xxxii.  23  In  his  infolewingis  [v.  r. 
folewingus;  1388  suyngis]  he  shal  ben  vndernome  [L.  mis 
instt~ftitionil>its  arxnetnr\. 

t  Info  nded,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  '  + 
funded,  pa.  pple.  ol  FOND  v.]  Infatuated. 

1567  TI-RBERV.  tr.  Ch'iifs  Ef.  Avij  b,  My  selfe  (least  thotl 
shouldst  want  at  neede  a  Earck  to  leaue  my  lande)  Infonded 
[T.  r.  infounded]  did  repaire  the  shippes  that  ragged  lay  on 
sande. 

Infooted  (i-nfu:ted),  a.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  13  + 
FOOT  rf.  +  -ED2;  cf.infuieeJjtnlotd.]  Having'the 
feet  turned  inwards. 

1899  N.  f,  Q.  9th  Ser.  IV.  31/1  Infooted  folk  are  called 
'  twilly-toed',  for  each  foot  in  turn  makes  a  'twirl '  or  half- 
circular  movement  at  each  step. 

Inforce,  -ly,  -merit,  -forcer :  see  ENFORCE,  etc. 

Inforciat,  obs.  form  of  INFORTIATK. 

t  InfOTcive,  var.  of  ENFORCIVE  a.  Ol>s.  Hence 
t  Info'rcively  adv.,  by  force,  under  compulsion. 

1604  MARSTON  Malcontent  To  Rdr.,  One  thing  afflicts  me, 
to  think  that  scenes,  invented  merely  to  be  spoken,  should 
be  inforcively  published  to  be  read. 

t  Info'rdable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Ix- 3.]  Not 
fordable  ;  that  cannot  be  forded. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  35  Those  [foot  and  horse] 
were  rayned  in  sight  of  our  army,  devided  from  yt  by  an 
infordable  ryver. 

f  Info-re,  prep.  Obs.  rare-i.  [? alteration  of 
AFORE.]  =  BEFORE. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  18  Like  torrents  of  mellifluous 
snow  infore  th'  Sun,  His  sacred  Hippocrene  gins  to  runne. 

Inforest,  variant  of  ENFOHEST  11.  Obs. 

t  Inforesta'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
med.L.  inforestare  to  convert  into  forest :  see 
-ATION.]  =  AFFORESTATION. 

1677  F.  SANDFORD  Cental.  Hist.  Kings  Eng.  Sg  Great  Fines 
exacted  of  the  possessors  of  Inforrestations. 

Inform,  (infjrjm),  a.  [a.  F.  informe  (15-161!) 
c.  in  Godef.  Comp/.},  ad.  L.  informis  shapeless, 
deformed,  f.  in-  (In-  3)  +  forma  FORM.] 

1.  Having  no  definite  or  regular  form  ;  unshapen, 
misshapen,  deformed,  arch. 

'555  EDEN  Decades  261  The  damme  with  continual!  lyck- 
ynge  by  lyttle  and  lyttle  (igurethe  the  informe  byrthe.  1633 
HART  Diet  of  Diseased  ill.  x-xviii.  344  Metamorphosing  the 
whole  man  into  an  informe  monster.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR 
Duct.  Dill-it,  iv.  i.  rule  3814  Not  if  it  [the  fetus]  was  inform 
and  unshapen.  1681  COTTON  //  'nnd.  Peak  Poet.  Wks.  (1765) 
342  Bleak  Crags,  and  naked  Hills,  And  the  whole  Prospect 
so  inform  and  rude.  1888  R.  BUCHANAN  City  of  Dream  xi. 
227  Moloch  and  Baal,  two  shapes  Inform  and  monstrous. 

2.  Without   form;    formless;    of  the  nature   of 
matter  unendowed  with  '  form '  or  the  informing 
principle:  see  FORM  sb.  4,  INFORM  v.  3. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  i.  25  An  inform  lump  .. 
without  a  Soul  is  neither  Man  nor  Beast.  1656  STANLEY 
Hist,  rhilos.  v.  (1701)  208  'i  Nature  in  it  self  inform,  when 
it  receives  form  from  God  is  the  Angelick  Mind.  1681 
WHARTON  Disc.  Soul  U'nrM  Wks.  (1683)  648  God  is  Light, 
in  which  there  is  no  Darkness  ;  that  is  Form  wherein  there 
is  nothing  Inform.  1707  MORRIS  Treat.  Humility  iv.  166 
In  the  old  creation  we  read  of  a  void  and  inform  mass. 
1881  BLACKIE  Lay  Serin,  v.  170  His  transforming  energy 
triumphs. .  over  the  inform  domain  of  the  unfruitful  clod. 

b.  Inform  (also  informed,  informal  faith  (fides 
inforniis}.  in  Scholastic  Theology,  faith  that  is  not 
informed,  vitaH/ed  or  animated  by  charity  (which 


INFORM. 

is  said  to  be  the  '  form  '  or  formative  principle  of 
faith).     Cf.  INFORMKD  a.  i. 

[Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas  Siiiiinta  2-2,  q.  4,  etc.  ;  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus  3.  sent.  dist.  23.  lit.  C.) 

a  .656  Bi'.  HAM.  Rem.  IVks.  (r66o<  269  Every  faith  makes 
not  an   effectual  calling ;..  there  is  an  inform,  thev 
counterfeit  Faith. 

Inform  (inf^um  .  -'.  Forms:  a.  4-6  eufourme 
4-7  enforme,  jenfoorme,  7-S  enibrrn.  £.  46 
infowrme,  4-7  informe,  =;-6  infourme,  f>-  in- 
form, [a.  OF.  enformer.  -fotirmcr  (mod.F.  in- 
former), ad.  L.  infonnare  to  give  form  to,  shape, 
fashion,  form  an  idea  of.  describe,  f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  + 
forma  FORM.  The  Latin  form  of  the  prefix  became 
common  'as  in  F.)  in  the  iGth  c..  and  prevailed  after 
1600. 

The  primary  sense  had  undergone  various  developments 
in  ancient_and  med. Latin,  and  in  French,  before  the  word 


L.  offshoot  from  I  ;  IV*  was  app.  an  Eng.  offshoot  from  III, 
with  the  thing  taught  maue  the  object,  instead  of  the  person' 
taught.] 

I.  To  give  form  to,  put  into  form  or  shape. 

1 1.  trans.  To  put  into  (material^  form  or  shape  ; 
to  form,  shape,  frame,  mould,  fashion.  Obs. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  vi.  8  Infinite  shapes  of  creatures. . 
Informed  in  the  mud  on  which  the  Sunne  hath  shynd  1621 
BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  11.  iii.  v.  11651)  345  If  he  found  her,  he 


t  b.  To  put  into  proper  form  or  order,  to  arrange; 
to  compose  (a  writing).  Obs.  f  To  enforme  the  pe's 
(OF.enfor»ur!afais),tO  compose  or  makepeace. 
rI33°  R-  BRUNXF.  Chrmi.  (iSiol  283  pider..com  )w  tre- 
sorere  ..bat  had  bien  messengere  With  |>e  Cardinalle  forto 
enforme  be  pes.  1382  WYCI.IF  i  Citron,  xii.  33  Of  Zabulon 
that  ..  stoden  in  the  scheltrun,  enfourmed  in  armys  of 
batail.  /i  1400-50  Alexander  2751  A  pistill  he  enfourmes, 
Wrate  a  writt  of  his  will,  so  senclis  to  his  princes.  1523  Ln. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  xxxix.  53  He  enformed  his  somones,  and 
sent  . .  to  kepe  the  towne  and  fronters  . .  agaynst  his  enne- 
mies.  c  1646  CRASHMV  /Ww.?,  Music's  Duel  87  Awakes 
bis  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come  Informs  it.  1654-66 
LD.  ORRERY  Parthtniaa  (1676)  763  By  that  time  I  haJ  in- 
formed  these  Resolutions,  and  dispatched  these  Expresses, 
tc.  To  delineate,  sketch,  describe.  (A  Latin 
sense.)  Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Oifyss.  1. 1  The  man,  O  Muse,  inform,  that 
many  a  way  Wound  with  his  wisdom  to  his  wished  stay. 

•)-  2.  intr.  To  take  form  ;  to  form  or  be  formed  ; 
to  appear  in  a  visible  shape.  Obs. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisixs  Calech.  223  The  Charitie  of 
God  is _powred  forth  in  thair  hartes  ..  and  informes  or  in- 
heres in  the  same.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  i.  48  It  is  the 
bloody  Businesse,  which  informes  Thus  to  mine  Eyes.  1652 
-\'i:i-s_/r.  Lem-Conntr.  i  When,  first,  the  first  confused 
Masse  Did,  from  its  mish  mash  medley,  passe  To  those  four 
segregated  forms,  Whose  re-commixture  now  informs. 

II.  To  give  '  form '  or  formative  principle  to  : 
see  FORM  sb.  4.  (From  Scholastic  L.  informal?  : 
Petrus  Lombardus,  etc.) 

3.  traus.  To  give  '  form ',  formative  principle,  or 
determinative  character  to ;  hence,  to  stamp,  im- 
press, imbue,  or  impregnate  with  some  specific 
quality  or  attribute  ;  csp.  to  imparfsome  pervadin", 
active,  or  vital  quality  to,  to  imbue  with  a  '  spirit*; 
to  fill  or  affect  (the  mind  or  heart)  with  a  feeling, 
thought,  etc. ;  to  inspire,  animate. 

(The  first  quot.  may  belong  to  b ;  the  second  appears  to 
contain  the  sense  '  to  furnish  with  a  practical  example,  to 
illustrate '.) 

(-1380  WYCLIF  Set.  U'/ts.  I.  115  pus  bi  greetnesse  of  feib 
enfourmed  wib  chante  ben  siche  soulis  maad  hool.  c  1425 
St.  Christina  xv.  in  Anglia  VIII.  125/25  At  bat  be  shewed 
wib  ensaumpil,  wee  enforme  hit  bat  wee  haue  seyde,  wi}>  a 
dede  of  Cristyne.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  iii.  71  The  God  of 
Souldiers  ..  informe  Thy  thoughts  with  Noblenesse.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  1'setid.  I'.p.  n.  ii.  61  If  an  iron  be  touched 
before  . .  it  admits  not  this  magneticall  impression,  as  1 
already  informed  by  the  Load-stone.  1711  ADDISON  . 
No.  13  p  6  Could  they . .  inform  their  Faces  with  as  significant 
Looks  and  Passions.  1758  BI.ACKSTONE  Study  of  La-.f 
in  Connn.  (1765)  I.  37  [To]  inform  them  with  a  desire  to 
be  still  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  their  country.  1842  TKNSVSON  Dav-lirtant,  Steeping 
Beauty  ii,  Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform  Stillness  with 
love,  and  day  with  light.  1861  MILL  I'tilil.  ii.  32  The 
Christian  religion  is  fitted  to  inform  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  mankind  with  a  spirit  which  should  enable  them  to  find 
for  themselves  what  is  right. 

b.  Said  of  the  quality  or  principle :  To  be  the 
'form'  or  formative  principle  of;  to  give  a  thing 
its  essential  quality  or  character,  to  make  it  what 
it  is  ;  to  pervade  as  a  spirit,  inspire,  animate. 

1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  33  When  feithe  and  grace 
of  sacramentes  informede  the  life  of  theymc  [Cristen  men]. 
1605  CHAPMAN  At  Fooles  \.  i,  Without  loue  ..  All  vertues 
borne  in  men  lye  buried.  For  loue  informes  them  as  the 
Sunne  dothe  colours.  1667  MILTON-  /'.  /,.  in.  5,^  Not  all 
parts  like,  but  all  alike  informd  With  radiant  li^ht.  as  .cl.u- 
ing  Iron  with  fire.  1771  Muse  in  Miniature  144  This  scull 
might  once  contain  Some  rich  materials  for  the  lofty  strain, 
Enform'd,  enrapt  with  more  than  mortal  fire.  1814  CAKY 
Dante,  Paradise  vn.  132  The  elements,  .nnd  what  of  Ih.  in 
is  made,  Are  liy  created  virtue  inform'd.  1821  Sin 
Promi'th.  Unb.  i.  249  Speak  the  words  which  I  would 
henr,  Although  no  thought  inform  thin-'  -  :  1871 
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MATILDA  BETIIAM-EIHVAROS  .Vr/,-','.</Vf'.>-  II.  ii.  38  Even  in 
happy  England  the  spirit  of  caste  informs  the  very  breath 
and  life  of  the  nation. 

c.  sfee.  Of  a  soul  or  life  :  To  impart  life  or  spirit 
to ;  to  inspire,  animate,  actuate. 

1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  129  His  opinion,  .that  the  soules 
were  created  in  a  certame  number,  to  the  end  they  might 
informe  so  many  bodi'  s.  c  1611  CHAT'MAN  Iliad  xxn.  ;u 
A  soul  of  iron  informs  thee.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ke'lif. 
Med.  t.  §  12  If  one  Soul  were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three 
distinct  Bodies,  that  were  a  petty  Trinity.  1677  C,.\i 
Gentilts  m.  105  Plotinus  and  Hermes  Tiismegistns  u-1  IK 
'  that  Images  were  made  as  bodies  to  be  informed  by  Ghosts 
as  with  souls '.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Sec.  403  Long  as  Breath 
informs  this  fleeting  Frame.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude,  iv.  167 
How  the  immortal  soul  with  God-like  power  Informs, 
creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep  That  time  can  lay  upon 
her.  1878  B.  TAYLOR  Pr.  Deukalion  n.  iv.  81  By  one  soul 
Informed. 

III.  To  give  form  to  the  mind,  to  discipline, 
instruct,  teach  (a  person),  to  furnish  with  know- 
ledge. 

4.  trans,  a.  To  form,  mould,  or  train  (the 
mind,  character,  etc.),  esp.  by  imparting  learning 
or  instruction  ;  hence,  To  impart  instruction  to  (a 
person) ,  to  instruct,  teach  (in  general  sense) ;  f  to 
advise  (qnot.  1330).  Now  rare. 

e  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  315  po  ilk  men  so  wise 
suld  go,  and  enforme  zour  kynges,  Withouten  mo  justise  or 
trauaile  of  ober  lordynges.  et  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxi. 
10  Vndirstandynge  i  sail  gif  till  pe,  and  i  sail  enfourme  pe 
[instntain  ft-].  r  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  261/2  Informyn,  or 
techyn,  informs,  instnio.  c  1450  tr.  Df  Intitatione  III.  vi. 
70  Visite  me,  lorde,  ofte  tymes,  &  enforme  wib  disciplines 
of  konnynq:.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  ff  Uplondyshn^.  (Percy 
Soc.lp.  Ixxii.  His  sight  infourmeth  the  rude  and  ignorant. 
1526  TINOALE  i  Cor.  ii.  16  For  who  knoweth  the  mynde  of 
the  lorde,  other  who  shall  informe  hym?  1589  NASHE 
A  Imond  for  Parrat  loa,  The  nouice  that  comes  to  be  in- 
formed,  desireth  to  enforme  others,  before  he  bee  enformed 
himselfe.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  I.  ii.  IV.  ii.  (1651)  145 
That  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  Schoolemaster  to  be  in- 
formed. 1794  GIFFORD  Bti-'iatf  270  So  may  thy  varied  verse, 
from  age  to  age  Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage. 
1824  G.  W.  DOANE  Hymn,  '  T/toa  art  the  Way'  ii,  Thou 
only  canst  inform  the  mind.  1878  MORI.EY  J.  De  Maistrt 
in  Crit.  Misc.  137  To  guide  and  inform  an  universal  con- 
science. 

fb.  To  train  or  discipline  in  some  particular 
course  of  action ;  to  instruct  in  some  particular 
subject,  doctrine,  etc. ;  to  teach  how  to  do  some- 
thing. Const,  of,  lo,  in,  with,  or  with  in/in,  or 
subord.  clause.  Obs. 

e  1320  R.  BRUNNF.  Mcdit.  238  In  be  secunde  bou  mayst  se 
How  he  enformed  hem  yn  charyte.  £1374  CHAUCEK  B6ttk* 
i.  pr.  iii.  6  (Camb.  MS.)  Oonly  for  they  weeren  enformyd 
of  myne  maneres.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Ny^ltolas  55  His 
fadir  . .  Gert  informe  hyme  besyly  In  liberale  hartis  sutely. 
1382  WYCLIF  Dan.  xji.  3  Thei  that  lernen  {gloss  or  enfour- 
men]  manye  to  ri^twijsnesse.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  Til.  head- 
ing,  Medea  enformed  lason  to  get  the  mese  of  Golde.  a  1529 
SKEI.TON  Replye.  Wks.  1843  L  209  They  were  but  febly  un- 
formed in  maister  Porphiris  problemes.  1529  MORE  Dya- 
loge  i.  Wks.  132^2  He  nedeth  not  our  aduice  to  enforme  hym 
wnat  thing  were  sufficient  occasion  toworke  hys  wonders  for. 
1589  Pu  i  1 1 •  -sn  \M  I'nx.PiVsie  i. xx vi.  (Arb.)  67  Musicians. . by 

Jood  admonitions  enformed  them  to  the  frugall  and  thriftie 
fe  all  the  rest  of  their  dayes.  1607  HIERON  H'ks.  (1624)  I. 
334  First,  to  teach  vs  to  eschew  Euill,  and  then  to  enforme 
vs  how  to  doe  good.  1736  BUTLF.R  Analogy  n.  viii.  393  Nor 
are  we  informed  by  nature,  in  future  contingencies  and 
accidents. 

t  C.  To  give  instructions  or  directions  for  action  ; 
to  instruct,  direct,  bid  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

cijSa  WYCLIF  Set.  ins.  III.  351  And  bei  enformen  per 
cuntreis  to  holde  stifli  wib  per  pope.  1390  GOWER  Con/. 
III.  229  To  done  as  he  was  last  enformed.  c  1449  PECOCK 
Kefr.  I.  xiii.  66  Enformyng  and  rising  ther  to  vnsuthcient[l]l 
leerned  clerkis.  1645  PAGITT  Hcrcsiagr.  (1661)  201  But, 
the  voice  from  Heaven  enformed  him  otherwise.  Bade  bun. 
Rise,  kill,  eat.  1740  SHENSTONE  Jmlgm.  Hercules  268  And 
gentle  zephyrs  ..  For  thy  repose  inform  ..  I  heir  streams  to 
murmur  and  their  winds  to  sigh. 
t  d.  To  direct,  guide.  Obs. 

1634  MILTON  Comus  180  Where  else  Shall  I  inform  my 
unacquainted  feet,  In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood? 
1671  —  Samson  335  If  old  respect  ..  hither  hath  informed 
Your  younger  feet.  1846  KEBLE  Lyra,  fnnoc.  n»73>  129 
Strange  powers  their  course  inform. 

5.  To  impart  knowledge  of  some  particular  fact 
or  occurrence  to  (a  person) ;  to  tell  (one)  of  or  ac- 
quaint (one)  with  something;  to  apprise.  Const. 
of,  or  with  subordinate  clause ;  rarely  f  with,  f  in, 
or  second  object.  The  prevailing  modern  sense. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  327  Enformed  whan  the  kyng 
was  of  that  knyght.  c  1400  Destr.  Tray  301 1  He  was  enfor- 
myt  before  of  bat  fre  lady,  pat  ho  to  Castor. .  account  t  id  was 
euon,  And  to  Pollux,  pure  suster.  1529  MORE  in  Four  C. 
/•"«£•  Lett  ri,  I  am  enfourmed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss 
of  our  barnes.  1548  M  M.I.  Chron.,  //, n.  l'f/1  141  b,  Some 
have  enformed  me  that  my  realme  was  never  so  riche.  1651 
BAXTER  I  of.  Haft.  116  They  were  enformed  that  Paul 
tan  rht  the  dispersed  Jews  not  to  circumcise  their  children. 
1655  FULLER  C!:.  Hist.  ix.  ii.  §  34,  I  have  for  that  cause  in- 
formed the  Bishop  of  Dublin  with  all  mine  occurrences. 
1713  AIH.ISON  Cato  v.  i.  24  This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to 
an  end  •  But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die.  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thistleth-.<;iy!c  4  Jan..  1 
would  gladly  be  informed  of  the  news  among  you.  1787 
William  oJKormanJy  II.  .o  Soon  were  they  informed  the 
deceitful  cause.  1841  ITIsnAEi.1  Amen.  /.//  (1867)  ; 
Ascham  informs  us  that.  .Elizabeth  understood  Greek  better 
than  the  canons  of  Windsor.  1841  LANE  Aral:  A/i.  I-  8.5 
formed  him  who  1..- was.  1860  IVMHAI.L  N*c.  i.  "• 
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13  We  wore  informed  of  ihe  descent  of  an  .v 
noandi 

b.  spec.  To  furnish  a  magistrate  or  the  like) 
with  accusatory  information  against  a  person.  (Cf. 
INFORMATION:  4,  5.) 

1516  TINIXM  E  .-J./i-  xxiv.  i  Ananias,  .with  senim 
with  a  certayne  oratour  named  Tartullus, .  .enfnm 
ruelar  agaynst  Paul. 

6.  refl.  [  =  F. //«/&»•««•]  (from  4  and  5).  To  gain 
knowledge,  instruction,  or  information  ;  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  something ;  to  get  to  know,  to  learn. 
Const,  as  in  4  and  5. 

1611  SHAKS.  U'int.  T.  n.  i.  167  Informe  your  seine*.  We 
neede  no  more  of  your  aduice.  16*3  GornE  Stm 
t^od's  I'rovid.  §  is'Ihe  Bishop  of  London,  .sent  to  me  to  in- 
form myself  thorowly  of  the  whole  businesse.  1697  I  >AM  ri  i  it 
Voy.  I.  114  They  confessed  that  they  came  purposely  to  \ir.v 
our  Ship,  and.  .to  inform  themselves  what  we  were.  1747  in 
Col.  Ree.  Fennsylv.  (1851)  V.  84  To  inform  myself  how  you 
do  and  what  passes  among  the  Indians.  1775  C.  JOHNSTON 
Pilgrim  208  The  motive,  .was  to  inform  myself  ju. 
in  the  laws.  1861  M.  PATTISOS  Kss.  (1889'  I.  36  Edw.ml 
.  .requires  his  ambassador  to  observe  the  young  prince,  and 
to  inform  himself  of  his  character  and  disposition. 

7.  absol.  or  iittr.     f  a.  To  give  information ;  to 
report.   Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Afad>.  i.  v.  34^  Is  not  thy  Master  with  him? 
who,  wer't  so,  Would  haue  mform'd  for  preparation.  1656 
STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (r7oi)  134/1  They  held  that  the 
Senses  inform  not  always  truly.  1683  LuTTRELL/Vm/AY/. 
(1857)  I.  287  Letters  from  Hungary  inform  of  the  good  news 
of  the  emperors  forces ..  haveing  taken  Gran. 

b.  To  lay  or  exhibit  an  information,  bring  a 
charge  or  complaint  (against,  rarely  on), 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625!  122  Sinisterly  to 
speake,  or  otherwise  to  enforme  against  them.  1588-9  A.  t 
31  Eliz.  c.  5  §  3  Any  suche  officers  of  recorde,  as  have  . . 
heretofore  laufullye  used  to  exhibite  informacions.  or  sue 
upon  penall  lawes..may  informe  and  pursue  in  that  behalfe, 
as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  Acte.  1605 
SHAKS.  Lear  iv.  ii.  93  'Twas  he  inform'd  against  him.  1766 
GOLDSM.  yif.  II'.  xxi,  Even  though  it  may  benefit  the 
public,  you  must  not  inform  against  him.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introcl.  Trade  9  Parties  have  reason  to  fear  being  informed 
against.  1884  SIR  J.  C.  DAY  in  Law  Kef.  14  Q.  Bench  Div. 
201  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  Crown  can  appoint 
anybody  to  go  into  Court  and  inform  other  than  the  Attor- 
ney General.  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms  xxiv, 
Somebody  had  informed  on  the  man. 

IV.  To  instruct  in  (a  thing),  impart  the  know- 
ledge of,  make  known. 

t  8.  traits.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of  (a  subject, 
doctrine,  method  of  action,  etc.) ;  to  give  instruction 
in,  to  teach,  a.  To  inform  a  person  a  thing.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  I.  132,  I  woll  sue  What  thing,  that  ye 
me  woll  enforme.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  272  Knowest  bou 
ouTjt  . .  a  creatour  on  erpe,  pat  coude  me  my  Crede  teche 
and  trewliche  enfourme.  c  1450  Merlin  5  And  so  he  taught 
and  enformed  hem  here  creaunce  and  feith.  1529  in  /  'icary's 
Anat.  (1888)  App.  xiv.  252  No  persone  . .  shall  enfourme  or 
teche  eny  Foren,  other  than  hys  Apprentyce,  eny  poynte 
of  his  Crafte.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  i.  I.  i.  (1651)  3 
These  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  . .  to  informe  and 
teach  us  wisdome. 

t  b.  To  inform  a  thing.  06s. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.  3  The  sange  of  psalmes  . . 
quemes  god,  it  enformes  perfytnes,  it  dos  away  and  distroys 
noy  and  angire  of  saule.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  I.  pr.  iv.  13 
(Addit.  MS.)  Certis  thou  enfourmedist  [Camt.  MS,  confor- 
medest]  . .  pis  sentence,  pat  is  to  seyne  pat  commune  pinges 
or  comunabletes  weren  blysful  yif  [etc.].  1377  LANGL.  /'. 
i'l.  1!.  xv.  548  Al  for  to  enforme  be  faith  in  fele  contreyes. 
1589  PUTTENHAM  Lng.  Pocsie  I.  xviii.  (Arb.)  53  These  Eglo- 
gues  came  after  to  containe  and  enforme  morall  discipline. 
1605  BACON  Adi:  Learn,  n.  vi.  S  i  The  bounds  of  this 
knowledge  are,  that  it  sufficeth  lo  convince  atheism,  but 
not  lo  inform  religion. 

t  9.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of  (a  fact  or 
occurrence) ;  to  make  known,  report,  relate,  tell. 

a.  lo  inform  a  person  a  thing:  To  let  him  know 
a  thing,  that  something  is,  etc.   Obs. 
Here  the  personal  object  may  be  viewed  as  a  dative :  cf.  the 


from  Ihe  construction  with  subordinate  clause  in  5.  m  that 
the  passive  form  of  the  lauer  has  the  person  as  subject  (  1 
was  informed  that  . . '). 

<•  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  viii.82  He  commanded,  .lo  enlon 
me   pleynly  alle  the  Mysteries  of  Every  place.      1470-85 
iax*Artlittr\i.  vii.  For  as  it  is  enformed  me  thou. .hast 


MALO: 


Ihe  prince,  howe  he  wolde  turne  frenche.  1548  HALL  Chro*., 
Urn.  /-'/// 61  It  is  informed  us  lhat  youryoung  and  ryotous 


am  compelled  to  inform  you  the  reason  of  the  meeting. 

t  b.  To  inform  a  tiling  (to  a  person).     . 
times  spec.  To  make  known  or  tell  as  an  informer 
or  accuser.  Obs. 


soever   nain    ucen  UHMUKW.    •*•  •  — j    --------      --- 

All's  Ifrlin:  i.  Qt  Haply  thou  mayst  informe  Something 
To  saue  thy  lif..  a  ,6.6>  A,  -,.  &  F,..  i:l.  Rro^  „,.  , 
What  affairs  inform  these  out-cr.esf  1635  I.AUD  II  tt.  (1853 
V.  336  My  lord  the  bishop  infor.ns  that  that  COUNT 

full  of  impropriations.    i6ssS.RE.  v  i  afen 


INFORMANT. 

Cairn:.  .  ^th 

informed,  can  there 

ll  •  ing 

• 

pieces 

1753   PoGOCKl  .      if 

t  Intb-rmable,  a.  Obs.  rat,  -  '.     [f.  INK.. KM  v. 
or  med.L.  inforntiirc:  cf.  OK  inft<rm<:tftf 

,  information  dc  vie  et  n: 

and  manners,  also   IM  ]     In  the 

character  of  an  inquisitor  ,  ?    or  an  a> 
1-1485  nifty  Myst.  (1882)  v.  540  At  hi-  Ji-ih  I  |I.i: 

..ppere  informaWe,  Shewyng  hym  all  hys  sym))s  ab. 
homynable,  Prevyng  his  soule  dampnablr. 
Informal    inli'-jmal  ,  ,1.    [I*-*.]      Nolfoimal. 
1.  Not  done  or  made  according  to  a  recognized 
or  prescribed  form ;  not  observing  forms ;  not  ac- 
cording to  order  ;  irregular  ;  unofficial,  disorderly. 
1608  I'ACON  Sf>.  I'ttion  J.atcs  in  Resnscita'io  (1661)  24  If 
our  Laws,  and  proceedings,  be  too  Prolixe  and  Formall,  it 
may  be  theirs  are  too  informal!  and  Summary.     1649  Bi . 
ME  Mem.  (1702*  61    His   M  t  to 

them  for  prorogation  was  so  informal,  that  it  could  n'.: 
sist   in  Law.     1774  lip.  HAI.LIFAX  Ana 
(1795'  36  Soldiers  an  !  ngland,  have  the  Privilege 

nf  making  Informal  Testaments.     1786!:  nfst. 

ll'.  Hastings  ill.  iv,  The  said  Hastings,  .did.  .send  to  the 
Rajah  a  charge  in  writing,   which,  though   infotmal  ami 
irregular,  may  be  reduced  to  four  articles.    1823  I 
Ser.  n.  Pref..  The  informal  habit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an 
inveterate   impediment  of  speech,   forbade  him   to   be  an 
orator.     1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  III.  255  He  accordingly 
made  an  informal  overture  to  the  President  of  th'    ' 
States  . .  through  Mr.  Gallatin,  offering  to  renew  his  enter- 
prise.    1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  2.  119  In  a  ; 
though  informal  gathering.,  the  convent  had  already  chosen 
its  sub-prior  ..  as  Arch! 

b.  JJone,  performed,  etc.  without  formality  or 
ceremony ;  unceremonious. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Informal  ..  2  Not  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
not  according  to  custom  ;  as,  an  informal  visit.  1864  lit  1., 
Informal,  without  ceremony.  1881  Confess 
174  That  word  informal  is  one  of  the  deadliest  foes  to  higher 
civilization.  It  is  only  a  syuonyme  for  free-and-easy.  1883 
Harper's  Mag.  OcL  652/1  His  breakfast  was  a  very  in- 
formal meal. 

1 2.  'I  Disordered  in  mind.  Obs.   (Cf.  FOUMAL  4  c.) 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \.  i.  236,  I  doe  rjerceiue  These 
poore  informall  women,  are  no  more  But  instruments  of 
some  more  mightier  member  That  sets  them  on. 
t  3.   =  INFOKM  a.  2  b :  tr.  L.  informis.   Obs. 
1826  K.  DIGBY  Brondst.  Hon.  n.  (1846)  319  That  whirli 
Lewis  Grenadensis  calls  the  living  faith,  that  which  is  joined 
with  love,  in  opposition  to  the  informal  or  dead  faiih  which 
is  with'  nt  1  .•. .  . 

Informality  inf^mre-liti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITV.] 
The  quality  or  tact  of  being  informal ;  absence  of 
formality ;  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  this,  an 
informal  act  or  proceeding. 

1597  MOKLEY  In/rod.  Mns.  75  In  the  first  and  sec  I 
you  rise  as  though  it  were  a  close,  causing  a  gnai 
fitie  of  closing,  when  you  shoulde  but  begin.     1686  ' 
\XOtLttt., To  Ld,  Treas.  1. 1251'!. i.I  tli'. light  th':  h 
was,  that  . .  it  was  not  countersigned  by  you.     1783  ^ 
Philip  III  (1703!  1.  III.  ~°7  The  deft-its  and  inl. 
complained  of  must  have  been  enliiely  o»  ing  • 
1865  PuM'-v   I  rtitlt  Kng.  Ch.  265  The  informality  or  nn-l.ilce 
of  altering  the  common  Creed. 

Informally  inffjmali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•  I,Y -.]  In  nn  informal  way;  not  according  to 
the  regular  or  prescribed  form,  unofficially  ;  with- 
out form  or  ceremony,  unceremoniously. 

1800  Admit:  Dfsf.  29  Mar.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Xdson  (1845) 
IV.  217  note,  Passpoits  ..  which  may  have  been  in  the  m- 
terval  ihowcver  informally1  granted.  1828  SrOTT  / .  M.  '  "<* 
x,  The  dispensation  from  Rome  was  infuimally  granted. 
1882  EARI  DFRBV  in  Standard  5  Jan.  2/3  The  He  i 
do  formally  what  after  all  it  nowd..es  informally- it  must 
fix  a  period  when  debate  shall  close.  1883  OUIDA  II  anda 

I     10'     '' 

t  Info'rmance.  Ch.  rare,  [f-  L.  iitjcrma-re 
to  INFORM  :  see  -ANCE.]  Information. 

1628  GAULE  Pract.  The.  (if..'  "ch  Registers, 

for  our  more  Informance,  foi  .  urance. 

Informant    inf,>Jiiiant  .  <».  and  so.      [f.  1 
formant-cm.  pies.  pplc.  of  informarc  to  !• 
in  mod.F.  informant.'} 

A.  adj.    Mclaph.    '  Informing    :    giving    I 
actuating  :  see  INFORM  v.  3.       1890  i"  Cent.  Diet. 

B.  st. 

1 1    That  which  '  informs '.  animates,  or  actuates. 

,661  GLANVILL  I'an.  l\'f»t.  xvi.  153  'I  he  matter  can  be 
actuated  at  once  but  I 

2.  One  who  informs  or  tells  a  person  of  some  fa 
or  occurrence ;  one  who  gives  information. 

5-,  Co/  KfC   f.-nn 

ROM? with,  'Ii 

.  f    i  i   A  Tin 

inc.    1742  Ki.  2°4,irUt, 

formantsmak, 

at  all  as  tothc  Truth  of  ihc  Information.    1826  I-  W.O 

heard  the  whole  story 
from  day  to  day  by  Utter  informants. 

b.  l.au:  One  who  lays  an  information  against 
a  person  ;  an  '  informer  '. 

,783  liuKKF  Aff.  fnd.a  (R.',  It  was  th, 
the  kind.     The  informant  was  hnneed.      1848.--' 
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(Arb.)  50  The  autoure.  .hath  scene  a  greate  parte  him  selfe 
.  .and  gathered  the  residewe  partly  by  information.  1664-94 
SOUTH  Twelve  Serm.  II.  113  By  way  of  Information  or 
Notification  of  the  Thing  to  Him.  1794  PALEV  Evid.  (1825) 
II.  318  Difficulties  always  attend  imperfect  information. 
1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  xlix.  282/1  For  your  infor- 
mation, however,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 

3.  Knowledge  communicated  concerning  some 
particular  fact,  subject,  or  event ;  that  of  which 
one  is  apprised  or  told ;  intelligence,  news. 

c  1450  LYDG.  &  BURGH  Secrets  1695  Ferthere  to  geve  the 
knformacioun,  Of  mustard  whyte  the  seed  is  profitable. 
1464  J.  GRF.SHAM  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  482  II.  144,  I  have 
spoken  onto  Catesby,  and  delyvered  hym  your  enfromacion. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  63  Muche  otherwyse  then  Zamudius 
information.  1662  STILLINCFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  n.  ii.  §  i  That 
he  have  sufficient  information  concerning  the  things  he 
undertakes  to  write  of.  1727  SWIFT  Gitllivtr  in.  ii,  It  was 
necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  information.  1895  Law 
rimes  Rep.  LXXIII.  651/1  If  the  underwriters  wanted  to 
know  more,  they  ought  to  have  asked  for  information. 

nttrib.  1890  M.ToWMSEHD  1/.S.  Pref.  i  The  mass  of  curious 
facts,  coincidences,  and  information-items  from  which  this 
book  is  evolved.  1891  Daily  Nenvs  2  Oct.  4/7  Information 
agent  at  the  German  Exhibition. 

t  b.  with  an  and  //.  An  item  of  information  or 
intelligence;  a  fact  or  circumstance  of  which  one 
is  told.  In  earlier  use,  An  account,  relation,  nar- 
rative (of  something).  Obs. 

1517  R.  THORNK  in  Hakluyt  l-'oy.  (1589)  252  An  informa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  world  discouered  by  him.     a  ieji 
I.D.  BERNF.RS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (15461  LI  viij  b,  I  . .  hauS 
herde  of  the  a  longe  informacion.      1624  (title}  A  Briefe    '• 
information  of  the  Affaires  of  the  Palatinate.   I«66  MARVKU. 
t  err.   Wks.  1872-5  II.    190   Many  informations  are  daily    I 
brought  in  to  the  two  Committees  about  the  Fire  of  London.     ! 
1724  Sw.n   D,-afi,-r-s   Lett.    Wks.   ,75r,  V.  n.  61  All  the 


INFORMATE. 

I'ict.  c.  43  §  10  The  matter  of  such  information  shall  be  sub- 
.ited  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  informant.  1865 
Act  ^S  v  ?j  r/L.'.  c.  104  §  6  An  English  information,  ex- 
hibited .  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General .. 
as  the  informant. 

In  forma  pauperis :  see  IN  Lot.  prep. 

t  Infb'rmate,  v.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
informiire  to  INFORM,  in  the  Scholastic  sense.] 
ti-ans.  To  give  '  form  '  to  ;  =  INFORM  v.  3. 

1627  JACKSON  Creed  xn.  ii.  §  3  '  Aceryus  ' . .  an  heap  or 
congest  of  bodies  homogenea!  and  contiguous,  but  not  in- 
formated  by  one  and  the  same  form,  not  animated  by  one 
and  the  same  soul  or  spirit. 

Information  (inf(?jm7'-f3ii).  Forms  :  a.  4-6 
enformacion,  (-ioun,  -ione,  -yon),  6-7  erxfor- 
mation.  0.  4-6  information,  ;-ioun,  -yon), 
6-  information,  [a.  OF.  enformacion,  informa- 
tion mod.F.  information},  ad.  L.  information-em 
outline,  concept,  idea,  in  med.Schol.L.  the  action 
of  '  informing  matter,  n.  of  action  from  informare 
to  INFORM.  Conformed  to  the  L.  spelling  in  i6th  c. 
The  L.  sb.  had  a  very  restricted  use ;  the  Eng.  senses 
represent  all  the  senses  of  the  verb  ;  but  the  chrono- 
logical appearance  of  these  does  not  accord  with 
the  logical  order.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  informing  (in  sense  4  of  the 
verb) ;  formation  or  moulding  of  the  mind  or 
character,  training,  instruction,  teaching  ;  commu- 
nication of  instructive  knowledge.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  33  pere  isi-writebat  fyve 
bookes  com  doun  from  heven  for  informacioun  of  mankynde. 
i39oGoWF.RCo«/:iII.  145  A  tale,  which  is  evident  Of  trouthe  i 
in  commendacion,  Toward  their  enformacion.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  140  Athanasius  . .  made  thys  psalme..to 
comforte  and  enformacion  of  them  that  were  in  trew  byleue. 
i526fTlNDALE  Eph.  vi.  4  Brynge  them  vppe  with  the  norter 
and  informacion  off  the  lorde.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol,  v.  ' 
xx.  §  ii  Their  [apocryphal  books']  ntnesse  for  the  publique 
information  of  life  and  manners.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies 
(1665)  20  To  lead  them  to  the  light  by  a  faithful  information 
of  their  Judgments.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  vii.  357  Our 
reason  and  affections,  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  judgment  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives. 
1813  JF.FFF.RSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  182  The  book  I  have  read 
with  extreme  satisfaction  and  information. 

fb.  with  an  and  //.  An  item  of  training;  an 
instruction.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAI-CER  Mettt.  P  904  Whanne  Melibee  hadde  herd 
the  grete  skiles  and  resons  of  Dame  Prudence,  and  hire 
wise  informacions  and  techynges.  1553  GRIMALOE  Cicero's 
Oftccs  Ep.,  Paines  taking  here  to  enriche  themselves, 
with  enformations  of  vertue.  1760  LAW  Spir.  Prayer  i.  12 
A  most  kind  and  loving  information  given  by  the  God  of 
love  to  his  new-bom  offspring. 

f  c.  Divine  instruction,  inspiration.   Obs. 

14. .  Circumcision  in  Tiindale's  I'is.  (1843)  96  Aprophete 
by  holy  enformacion.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
199  The  holy  apostles  makyng  this  Crede  by  the  instinccyon 
&  informacyon  of  the  holy  goost.  1559  Primer  in  Priv. 
Prayers  (1851)  30  O  God,  which  by  the  information  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  hast  instructed  the  hearts  of  thy  faithful. 
d.  Capacity  of  informing;  instructiveness.  rare. 

1712  J.  HENLEY  in  Sfect.  No.  518  f  7  With  a  Number  of 
Circumstances  of  equal  Consequence  and  Information. 

2.  The  action  of  informing  (in  sense  5  of  the 
verb)  ;  communication  of  the  knowledge  or '  news ' 
of  some  fact  or  occurrence ;  the  action  of  telling  or 
fact  of  being  told  of  something. 

1390  GOWF.R  Can/.  III.  66  This  night  for  enformation  Ye 
shall  have  an  avision.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  60,  I  haue 
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assistance  I  had,  were  some  informations  from  an  eminent 
person.  1748  CHRSTFKF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  327  The  informa- 
tions I  have  lately  received  in  your  favour  from  Mr.  Harte. 
1845  CARLVLE  Schiller  (ed.  2)  Pref.,  Great  changes  in  our 
notions,  informations,  in  our  relations  to  the  Life  of  Schiller. 

4.  The  action  of  informing  against,  charging,  or 
accusing  (a  person  >. 

(Originally  the  general  sense  whence  5  arises;  now  Obs.t 
exc.  as  transf.  from  5  :  cf.  also  6.) 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxliii.  (1482)  288  A  grete  part 
of  the  peple.  .weren  in  grete  errour  and  grutchyng  ayenst 
the  kyng  thurgh  Informacyon  of  lyes  and  fals  lesyng  that 
this  Serle  has  made.  1535  JOYK  Afiol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  24 
I'e^ydis  this  condempnacion  of  me  by  hearsaye  or  enforma- 
cion  of  hys  faccyon.  1550  CROWI.F.V  \title)  An  informacion 
and  Peticion  agaynst  the  oppressours  of  the  pore  Commons 
of  this  Realme.  1565  GOLDIKG  Caesar  16  Here  vppon  hee 
called  Dumnorix  aside  . .  laying  before  him  what  informa- 
tions were  put  vp  against  him.  1613  SHAKS,  Hen.  J^f/f,  v. 
iii.  no  In  seeking  tales  and  Informations  Against  this  m;ui. 

5.  spec,  in  Eng,  Law.  a.  A  complaint  or  charge 
against  a  person  lodged  with  or  presented  to  a  court 
or  magistrate,  in  order  to  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings  without  formal  indictment. 

The  original  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  dispense  with 
the  previous  finding  of  a  grand  jury.  Criminal  informations 
are  laid  (a)  in  any  criminal  court,  partly  at  suit  of  the  Crown, 
partly  at  suit  of  an  individual,  to  enforce  a  penalty  under  a 
penal  statute  (the  penalty  being  paid  partly  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  partly  to  the  informer);  (£)  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  alone,  being  either  e.v 
officio  informations  for  misdemeanours  dangerous  to  the 
government,  e.  g.  seditious  libel,  or  informations  filed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  on  the  complaint  of  a  private 
individual,  for  gross  misdemeanours  ;  (c)  before  a  Justice  of 
Peace,  in  matters  that  may  be  dealt  with  summarily,  being 
a  statement  of  the  facts  by  the  prosecutor,  verbally  or  in 
writing,  with  or  without  oath.  Most  of  these  uses  exist 
also  in  the  law  of  the  United  States,  where  the  most  common 
sense  is  'An  official  criminal  charge  presented,  usually,  by 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  state,  without  the  interposition 
of  a  grand  jury'. 

1629  in  Cobbett  State  Trials  (1809)  III.  300  This  matter 
[against  Elliot,  Hollis  and  Valentine]  is  brought  in  this 
court  by  way  of  Information,  where  it  ought  to  be  by  way 
of  Indictment.  1898  Encycl.  Laivs  Eng.  (Renton)  VI.  446 
The  distinction  between  an  Information  and  an  Indictment 
is  that  an  Indictment  is  an  accusation  found  by  the  oath 
of  twelve  men  . .,  whereas  an  Information  is  only  the  alle- 
gation of  the  officer  who  exhibits  it. 

(a)  1467-8  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  633/1  That,  .every  such  In- 
fourmer..be  admitted   to  sue  for  the  Kyng  and  hym  self 
Actions,  .uppon  the  same  by  Enformation  to  be  ;even  or 
made  in  eny  of  the  seid  Courtes.   1523  A  c 1 14  fy  1 5  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  i  The  person,  .that  will  first  sue  for  the  same, by  original! 
of  dette,  bill,  plainte,  or  informacion,  in  any  of  the  kynges 
courtes.     1647  MAY   Hist.  Part.  i.  i.   13  They  were  also 
vexed  with  informations  in  inferiour  Courts ;   where  they 
were  sentenced,  and  fined  for  matters  done  in  Parliament. 
1742  JOHNSON  Deb.  Parlt.  (1787)  II.  407  The  prospect  of 
raising  money  by  detecting  their  practices  incited  many  to 
turn   information  into  a  trade.     1769  BI.ACKSTONE  Comtu, 
IV.  xxiii.(i8og)  308.    1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  liii,  The  gentle- 
man being  accommodated  with  threepennyworth  of  brandy 
to  restore  her,  lays  an  information  next  day,  and  pockets 
half  the   penalty.      1875  T.   S.    PRITCHARD   Quarter  Sess. 
Pract.  iv.  §4.  173  Prosecutions  by  information  at  the  quarter 
sessions  can  only  be  instituted  in  cases  where,  by  a  penal 
statute,  an  informer  is  allowed  to  take  this  course  to  recover 
the  penalty  ;  but  this  proceeding  is  generally  disused. 

(b)  1482  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  208/1   If  the  Kyngs  Attourney 
Generall  of  his  said  Duchie  . .  put  a  Bill  into  eny  of  the 
Kyngs  Courtes  by  wey  of  enformation,  .the  Justices  of  the 
sameCourt..  shall  have  power  [etc.].    1537  Act -2%  Hen.  VIII 
in  ^Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  167  And  that  the  kings  suit  by 
writ,  bill,  plaint,  enditement,  and  enformation  in  that  behalte 
be  commenced.     1588-9  Act  31  Kliz.  c.  5  §  3  Suche  officerfs] 
of  recorde  as  have  in  respecte  of  their  offices  heretofore  lau- 
fullye  used   to  exhibite  informacions  or   sue   upon   penall 
lawes.   1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  xxiii.  §  3  (1809)  309  The 
objects  of  the  other  species  of  informations,  filed  by  the 
master  of  the  crown-office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of 
a  private  subject,  are  any  gross  and  notorious  misdemesnors, 
riots,  batteries,  libels,  and  other  immoralities  of  an  atro- 
cious kind,  not  peculiarly  tending   to  disturb  the  govern- 
ment.     1803  MACKINTOSH  Dcf.  Peltier  Wks.  1846  III.  291 
No  prosecutions, — no  Criminal   Informations  followed  the 
liberty  and  the  boldness  of  the  language  then  employed. 
1827  HALLAM_C<W«/.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  vin.  4  The  attorney- 
general  ..  exhibited  an  information  against  Sir  John  Eliot 
for  words  uttered  in  the  house.      1883  SIR  J.   K.  STEPHKN 
Hist.  Critn.  Law  Eng.  ix.  I.  294  A  criminal  information., 
may  be  preferred  only  for  misdemeanours,  and  only  by  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,   or  by  the    Master   of  the 
Crown  Office  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  upon  a  motion  made  in  open  court. 

(c)  1733  J.  HARVEY  (title)  Orders,  Warrants,  Informations, 
and  variety  of  Precedents  for  Justices  of  the  Peace.     1802 
MAR.  EDGKWOKTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xv.  122  A  magistrate, 
with  whom  informations  had  been  lodged.     1897  C.  M.  AT- 
KINSON Magistrate 's  Ann.  Pract.  ii.  22  The  mode  of  com- 
mencing proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace  is  by  pre- 
ferring a  complaint  or  an  information . .  [It}  is  called  an  infor- 
mation when  it  is  the  foundation  for  summary  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  nature,  which  are  followed  either  by  a  convic- 
tion or  an  acquittal. 

b.  A  complaint  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  some 
civil  claim,  in  the  form  of  a  statement  of  the  facts 
by  the  attorney  general  or  other  proper  officer, 
either  ex  officiot  or  on  the  relation  or  report  of  a 
private  individual. 

Civil  informations  are  or  have  been  laid  :  t  (#)in  Chancery, 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  or  government,  or  of  those  of  whom 
the  crown  has  custody,  as  Idiots  \ohs^) ;  (b\  in  the  Exchequer, 
under  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  (called  English 
Information  from  its  resemblance  to  a  complaint  in  equity 
formerly  called  an  English  bill);  now  transferred  to  the 


INFORMATIVE. 

Queen's  Bench  Division  ;  (c)  at  Common  Law,  for  Intrusion 
or  trespass  on  crown  lands  ;  Purpresture  or  encroachment 
on  crown  or  public  lands ;  in  pcrsonaitr,  for  money  due  to 
the  crown  ;  in  rent,  for  goods,  derelicts,  etc.  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  for  default  in  payment  of  excise  duties. 

1624  Act  21  Jos.  1,  c.  14  (title)  An  Act  to  admit  the  Sub- 
ject  to  plead  the  General  Issue  in  Informations  of  Intrusion 
brought  on  the  Kings  behalf,  and  to  retain  his  po.^< 
till  Trial.     1768  BLACKSTONE  O»/«/.  III.  xvii.  (18091  261  An 


of  intrusion  by  his  Attorney  General,  for  lands  parcel  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Cornwall.  1838  MFKSON  &  WELSBY  Rep.  II.  23 
An  information  of  intrusion,  to  recover  possession  of  certain 
encroachments  on  the  wastes  of  the  Crown.  1865  Act  28 
•V  29  I'ict.  c.  104  §  6  An  information,  styled  an  English  in- 
formation, exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  1883  Rules 
Snp.  Crt.  i.  i,  All  actions  which  ..  were  commenced  by  bill 
or  information  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  . .  shall  be  in- 
stituted in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  a  proceeding  to  be 
called  an  action.  1888  Daily  News  4  Dec.  5/2  Hy  an  exercise 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  an  ancient  method  of  procedure, 
known  as  an  English  information,  is  adopted  for  the  seuh-- 
ment  of  these  foreshore  disputes  between  the  Crown  and  iu 
subjects. 

c.  Information  quo  warranto  (superseding  the 
ancient  Writ  of  Quo  warrant o)  :  the  step  by  which 
proceedings  are  commenced  to  remedy  the  usurpa- 
tion of  an  office  or  franchise. 

1765  BI.ACKSTONE  Comtn.  I.  xviii.  (1809)  485  An  information 
in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  ivarrnnto,  to  enquire  by  what 
warrant  the  members  now  exercise  their  corporate  power. 
1827  HALI.AM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II. : x  11.453  An  information, 
as  it  is  called,  quo  warranto,  was  accordingly  brought  into 
the  court  of  King's  bench  against  the  corporation. 

6.  In  other  legal  systems. 

a.  In  Civil  Law.     (See  quot.) 

1774  Br.  HALLIFAX  Anal.  Rom.  Civil  Law  (1795!  125  In- 
formations are  arguments  urged  before  the  Judge  by  the 
Advocates  on  both  sides,  after  the  Pleadings  and  Proofs  are 
concluded.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  n.  iv.  404. 

b.  In  Scots  Law.  (a)  in  Civil  Procedure :  A  writ- 
ten argument  upon  a  case  ordered  either  by  a  Lord 
Ordinary  in  the  Court  of  Session  when  reporting 
the  case  to  the  Inner  House  (ofa.),  or  by  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  in  a  case  where  difficult  questions  of 
law  or  relevancy  are  raised  before  it  (now  rare), 
(b}  in  Criminal  Procedure :  A  statement  or  com- 
plaint in  writing  in  which  a  person  is  specifically 
charged   with  a  criminal   offence,  upon   which  a 
warrant   of  commitment   to   gaol   for   trial   may 
proceed. 

1681  STAIR  Inst.Laiv  Scaf.  iv.  xxxix.  14  (1832)  690  AH 
informations  and  bills  relating  to  interlocutors  given,  or 
to  be  given.  1701  Sc.  Acts  Will.  ///,  c.  6  Enacts  and 
ordains  that  all  Informers  shall  signe  their  Informations. 
1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process^  (ed.  2)  102  The  Clerk 
..reads  the  Prosecutor's  Information,  with  the  Informa- 
tion on  or  Answers  thereto  for  the  Pannel,  off  the  Book  ; 
and  after  all  is  read,  the  Preses  resumes  the  Heads  of  the 
Information  and  Answers  to  the  Lords,  and  desires  their 
Opinion.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc.  Laiv  (1828)  iv.  iv.  §  85 
No  person  can  be  imprisoned  in  order  to  trial  for  any  crime, 
without  a  warrant  in  writing,  expressing  the  cause,  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  signed  information.  1768  in  D.  Hume 
Comm.  I^aw  Sc.  II.  x.  §  4  In  the  information  on  the  part  of 
the  pannel  very  alarming  consequences  are  endeavoured 
to  be  grafted  on  the  doctrine  pled  in  behalf  of  the  prosecutor 
in  this  case. 

C.  Applied  also  to  similar  proceedings  in  foreign 
systems  of  judicature,  ancient  or  modern. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Comm-w.  (1603)  57  [He]  is 
forced  to  answer  presently  to  the  information  of  his  adver- 
sarie  if  he  be  present.  1625  Gonsalvio's  Sp.  Inquis.  i 
Whensoever  any  denunciation  (as  they  terme  it)  or  rather 
information  is  giuen  against  any  person  . .  the  Inquisitors 
accustomably  vse  this  kind  of  practice.  1770  LANGHORNE 
Pint  arc  It  (1879)  II.  909/2  The  information  was  first  laid 
under  the  archonship  of  Cho;rondas.  1781  GIBBON  Dtcl.  fy  F. 
xvii.  II.  60  The  terrors  of  a  malicious  information,  which 
might  select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  wit- 
nesses, perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung 
over  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world. 
1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  107  Then  follow  informations 
and  convictions  for  treason. 

II.  f  7.  The  action  of  *  informing*  with  some 
active  or  essential  quality  (see  IXFOUM  v.  3) ;  the 
giving  of  a  form  or  character  to  something  ;  in- 
spiration, animation  (e.g.  of  the  body  by  the  soul). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstttd,  Ep.  vi.  i.  274  There  was  a 
seminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib,  which  by  the 
information  of  a  soule,  was  individuated  into  Eve.  1669 
CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  117  That,  .no  information  of 
pride  may  enter  into  us  to  make  us  believe  that  we  are 
better  than  other  men.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  n.  ii.  72 
To  be  always  in  a  separate  state  would  be  violent  and  un- 
natural to  spirits  made  apt  fur  the  information  of  bodies,  to 
which  therefore  they  would  naturally  require  to  be  united. 
1870  EMERSON  Soc.  $•  So/if.,  Works  <y  Days  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  65  There  does  not  seem  any  limit  to  these  new  informa- 
tions of  the  same  Spirit  that  made  the  elements  at  first. 

Informational  (inf^im^-Janal),  a.     [f.  prec. 

+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  information  ;  convey- 
ing information. 

1810  BENTHAM  Elcm.  Pat king  (1821)  142  note,  The  sub- 
pcena'd  interpreter  of  informational  innuendoes.  1882  Times 
21  Nov.  10  They  [addresses]  were  nearly  always  informa- 
tional. 1898  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  LIII.  781  How  little  value 
I  place  upon  the  informational  results. 

Informative  (infpMmativ),  a.  [f.  L.  in/or- 
nulf-  ppl.  stem  of  informiire  (cf.  INFORMATE)  + 


INFORMATIVELY. 

-IVE.  perh.  after  a  tried. L.  *informativus,]     Having 
the  ([iiality  of  informing,  in  various  senses. 
1.  That  informs  or  gives  '  form '  (to  matter)  ;  that 
imparts  an  active   quality,  or  inspires  with  life  ; 
animative.  ?  Obs. 
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.  . 

1647  H.  MOKE  Song  of  Soul  \\.  \.  \\.  xxiv,  Many 
their  force  informative  In  their  ethereall  corporeity, 
neall  oranit.     a        1      . 


put  oul 
Devoid 


y 
b 


follies.     1855  MACAILAY  Hist.  l:«g.   x\iii.   IV.   186  N 
known  in  the  best  iin 

Hence  Info  rmedly  «,;V.-.  instructedly. 

1642  J.  JACKSON  l!k.  Con^. 


, 

i  1440  Gfs/a  Ram.  i.   Ixxviii.  396  (Add.    MS.)  A  woman 
moste  fayre,  and  wise  in  good  werkes,  wele  Lnfourinyd,  and 
deuoute.      1614  KAI.IIMI    Hist.    H,,'M  in.    (1634; 
measure  honour  or  dishonour  by  the  assurance  of  I 
informed  conscience.     .814  I-ANDOR  ImaK.  Cnr.:  \\  • 
I     iog.<-     I   have  observed   among  the  well  informed  and 
the  3l  informed  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  infirmities  and 


inform. 


matter  wc  norms.     15       KANBS        .i.     cia.       -•. 

81  If  we  consider  this  union  effective,  so  it  regards  the  whole 
Trinity  ;  if  terminative,  so  the  sonne  ;  if  informative,  so  the, 
humanity  of  Christ  alone. 


Humanity  01  v^nrisi  aione. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  imparting  knowledge  or 
communicating  information ;  instructive. 

1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  x.  i.  Ded.,  The  most  informative 
Histories  to  Posterity,  .are  such  as  were  written  by  the  Eye- 
witnesses thereof.     1665  BOYLE  Occas.  KeJJ.  in.  vi.  (1848) 
44  Ways  and  Methods,  whereby  to  make  the  Objects  we 
L  .nsider  informative  to  us.  c  1819  COLERIDGE  in  Rem.  (1836) 
II.  211  The  preparation  informative  of  the  audience  is  just 
as  innch  as  was  precisely  necessary.     1858  RUSKIN  Arrows 
fi/Chacc  (1880)  I.  186  All  art  employed  in  decoration  should 
be  informative. 

3.  Law.  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  legal  in- 
formation i^sense  5). 

1626  Intfit-achm.  Dk.  Buckhnt.  vCamden)  70  The  informa- 
tive Proofes,  the  Sentence.. in  the  Admiralty  Court.  1639 
GENIILIS  tr.  Sen'itas  Iwjuis.  (16761  854  The  thirteenth 
Chapter  ..  treats  of  Informative  Processes,  which  are  to  be 
sent  into  other  places. 

Info'rmatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.]  In 
an  informative  manner  :  a.  With  regard  to  the 
itnpartation  of  life  or  some  essential  quality  (?ods.). 
b.  By  way  of  information  or  communication  of 
knowledge. 

1656  JF.ANES  Fultl.  Christ  139  But  now  if  we  consider  it 
informatively,  in  regard  of  information,  or  inhesion .  .so  it  is 
seated  in  the  humane  nature,  that  is  not  every  where,  but 
onely  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God.    1822  Blactnv. 
Mag.  XI.  7  Informatively  for  the  reader,  I  make  known  the 
following. 

t  Informa'tor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  late  L.  iitfor- 
inator  (Tertullian),  agent-n.  from  informare  to 
INKOHM  ;  cf.  obs.  F.  informateitr.]  An  instructor, 
a  teacher;  =  INFORMER  i. 

1651  BARKSDALE  Nymplia.  Libethris  n.  vi,  No  reward 
hath  He  That  is  an  Informator  of  School-free.  Did  1  per- 
haps a  School  unlicens'd  teach  . .  I  should  then  at  their 
Feasts,  my  fingers  lick. 

Informatory  (inf^-jmatori),  a.  [f.  L.  infor- 
mal- (see  prec.)  +  -ORY.]  =  INFORMATIVE  2. 

1881  MASSON  De  Quinccy  xi.  138  Any  kind  of  useful,  or, 
as  they  are  beginning  to  call  it,  'informatory',  printed 
matter.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  i  Sept.  391  The  volume  is 
gossipy  but  instructive,  always  informatory.  1889  J.  M. 
ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Mcth.  202  They  are  often  of  great 
informatory  value. 

-rlnfo-rmed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN- 3  +  FORMED, 
after  L.  informis  or  F.  informs] 

1.  Of  faith:   =  INFORMS.  J  b. 

(This  was  an  awkward  use,  suggesting  the  pa. _ pple.  of 
:\i  r.  3,  which  would  have  the  opposite  meaning.  Cf. 
UNINFORMED,  UM-ORMED.) 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  100  Fayth  informed,  al 
though  it  be  imperfyte  yet.. it  is  fayth.  Itid.  186 b,  But 
then  fayth  is  an  informed  fayth,  or  a  derke  fayth.  1630 
LI.XNARU  tr.  Cliarrim's  II  "istt.  n.  v.  f  8  (1670)  262  A  belief. . 
such  as  the  Scripture  calleth  historical,  is  diabolical,  dead, 
informed,  unprofitable. 

2.  Unformed  ;  imperfectly  formed. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  iii.  §  2  (.1643)  47  An  informed  light, 
which  on  the  fourth  day  had  its  perfect  form.  1686  PLOT 
Stafordsk.  190  The  latter  [rushes]  having  a  pith  altogether 
inform'd.  . 

3.  Astroit.  Applied  to   stars  not  formed  into  a 
constellation  or  forming  part  of  one. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5',  Informed  Stars,  such  of  the  Fix'd 
Stars  as  are  not  rang'd  under  any  Constellation  or  Form. 

Hence  f  Info-rmedly  advl,  imperfectly,  in  an 
incomplete  form. 

1670-98  LASSLLS  I'oy.  Italy  I.  107  It  was  begun  in  marble 
by  Michael  Ansclo,  but  informiilly  ;  and  so  left  by  him. 

Informed  (inf^nnd,  poet,  infpumed.  ,  ppl.  a. 
[f.  INFORM  v.  +  -ED  ' .] 

fl.  Put  into  form,  formed,  fashioned.   Obs. 

1596  SPENSER  Hymn  Hm.  Beautie  167  Doe  still  preserve 
,-our  first  informed  grace,  Whose  shadow  yet  ihynes  in  your 
aeauteous  face. 

2.  Instructed  ;  having  knowledge  of  or  acquaint 
ance  with  facts;  educated,  enlightened,  intelligent. 

1549  RtcoRDi:  C,r.  Aries  Pref.  to  Edw.VI  >  1640)  A  iij,  When 
they  consider  that  informed  reason  was  the  onely  instrument. 
1753  CiiEsrERK  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  14  Whenever  you  are  in 
company  with  informed  and  knowing  people.  1780  BURKE 
Sf.  Econ.  Rcf.  Wks.  III.  7,43  There  is  nothing  .  .  that  does 
nut  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding.  1805 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rd'.  III.  .,22  The  theoretical  and  pre- 
sumplive  reasonings  of  this  informed  author.  1897 
Gaz.  13  July  ''/3  Eliciting  an  informed  and  shrewd  opmn.-i 
upon  an  outlook  so  depressing. 

b.  Now  usually  in  weu-in/trmeJ,  ill-informed. 


edly  strong. 

Informer  (inffJ-jmai).     Forms  :    4-7  enfour- 
mer,  5  enformer,  -our,  6  infourmer,  -our,  6- 
informer.     [f.  INFORM  v.  +  -KB'.]    One  win 
that  which  informs,  in  various  senses. 

f  1.  An  instructor,  teacher,   i 

1387-8'!'.  USK  7Vif.  I-K-C  n.  ii.  iSkcat'  I.  87,  I  am  seruaunt 
of  these  creatures  to  me  deliuered  ..  iml  maister,  but  en- 
fourmer.     1526  TINDALE  Ram.  ii.  20  An  informer  off  them 
which  lacke  discrecion.     1565  Ji.wt.i.  Dif.  Afot. 
Catfchistns,  The  Informers  or  Teachers  of  them  i: 
entring  into  the  faith.     1662  R.  MAIHLW  Unl.  Aliii.  §  ^ 
Kxperience  which  is  the  truest  informer,  speaks  aloud  in 
this  matter  also. 

2.  One  who  communicates  information  or  intelli- 
gence ;  an  informant. 

c  1422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  543  His  enformours  he  wel 
leeueth.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trail.  11677)  113  Jackalls 
..are  the  Lions  informers.  i737\VmsTON  yMepliHs,AnUri. 
in.  xiii,  Better  have  kept  close  to  Joscphus  than  hearken  to 
any  of  his  other  authors  or  informers.  1828  Scoi  i  /•'.  M. 
Perth  xxxiii,  He  talks  no  Gaelic,  nor  had  his  informer  much 
English,  so  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter. 

3.  One  who  informs  against  another ;  one  who 
lays  an  information ;  spec,  one  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  detect  offenders  against  penal  laws  and 
to  lav  informations  against  them  ;  also  called  com- 
mon informer. 

1503-4  Aft  19  Hen.  F//,  c.  14  §  6  Every  such  infourmour 
, .  shalbe  receyved  to  sue  vppon  the  seid  matter  by  iiifor- 
macion.  1588-9  Act  31  Eliz.  c.  5  Divers  .  .  daylie  unjustlie 
vexed  and  disquieted  by  divers  commen  informers  upon 
penall  statutes.  1591  GREENE  Disc.  Cwstiagc  (1592)  18. 
r  1608  BACON  Cerlif.  toitcfiift.f  1'cnal  La;i's  Wks.  1879  I.  480 
To  repress  the  abuses  in  common  informers,  and  some  clerks 
and  under-ministers,  that  for  common  gain  partake  with  them. 
1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Siot.  vi.  Wks.  1813  I.  436  Spies  and  in- 
formers were  everywhere  employed.  1798  BERESI-ORO  in  /,(/. 
A uMantfs Corr.  (l862)III.4ii  We  have,  .taken  up  several 
persons  of  family  and  fortune  . .  and  some  have  turned  in- 
formers in  whom  we  can  rely.  1808  Svu.  SMITH  Wks.  (18591 
I.  131/2  An  informer,  whether  he  is  paid  by  the  week  . .  or 
by  the  crime  . .  is,  in  general,  a  man  of  a  very  indifferent 
character.  1817  SKI  '.\  VN  Xisi  f'rins  II.  1148  A  penalty  . . 
recoverable  by  common  informer  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty.  1880  MCCARTHY  Oivn  Times  IV.  liii.  149  The 
man  was  found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  an  informer. 

attrib.  1887  l\iti  MaUG.  16  Aug.  3/1  In  the  absence  of 
'  informer  '  evidence  ihe  great  majority  of  cases  would  fail 
for  want  of  legal  proof. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  informs  with  life,  etc. 
(INFORM  v.  3)  ;  an  inspirer,  animator,  vitalizer. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  104  Thou,  O  Sun  !  ..  Informer 
of  the  planetary  train,  Without  whose  quickening  glance 
their  cumbrous  orbs  Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and 
dead,  And  not  as  now  the  green  alxides  of  life.  1730  PorE 
Prol.  Sophonisbct  27  Nature!  informer  of  the  Poet's  an, 
Whose  force  alone  can  raise  or  melt  the  heart. 

Hence  Info  rmership  (noiue-wJ..,  the  position 
or  function  of  an  informer. 

1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuit's  Dcnvnf.  65  Parsons  had  the  office 
of  Informcrship  in  the  English  affaires,  as  well  in  Spaine  as 
at  Rome. 

Informidable  (inf(?'Jmidab'l  ,  a.  rare.  [!>•-"  J 
Not  formidable ;  not  to  be  dreaded. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  486  Of  limb  Heroic  built,  though  of 
terrestrial  mould  ;  Foe  not  inforniidable.  1867  C.  J.  SMTra 
Syn.  fr  Antonyms  s.v.  Aitfitl,  Innocuous.  Informidable. 

Informing  (inffrimirj),  vl>l.  sb.  [f.  INFORM  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INFOUM,  in 
various  senses;  instruction,  information,  etc. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Scrm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  209  Summc  doon  folily, 
for  defaute  of  enformynge.  138*  —  H'isil.  xix.  15  \Miu 
resceyueden  them,  that  hadden  vsid  the  same  enformyngus. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  I'urfle  I  si.  vi.  xlv.Which  back  to  him  with 
mutual!  dutie  bears  All  their  informings.  1769  BI.ACKSTOSE 
Camui.  IV.  xiii.  172  Sharpers;  who. .if  unsuccessful,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  still  greater  gainers  by  informing. 

Informing,  ///.  a-    [-IKI  2-]    Tnat  informs. 

1.  That  imparts  '  form  ,  or  some  determining 
quality,  esp.  life  or  spirit ;  vitalizing,  inspiring, 
animating :  see  INFORM  v.  3. 

1635  HAKEWILL  A  pal.  v.-vi.  195  Never  any  Aristotelian  . . 
will  acknowledge  that  the  heavens  have  any  informing  forme, 
but  that  it  is  a  quintessence,  a  pure  body  without  mixture, 
or  composition  of  matter  and  forme.  1659  PEARSON  Crctd 
(1839!  229  The  ancient  heretics,  who  taught  that  ( 
sumed  human  flesh,  but  that  the  Word  or  his  Divinity  was 


INFORTITNATE. 

Informity    intfimiti     ^  •  '£*.  [a<l. 

late  L.  inje>  :.  injormis  :  sec  INFORM  a. 

and  -11  i:<*suet,  in  l.inrc\  It. 

informitci  (Klorio,  14S9^  -]      L'nl»>n  i  >n, 

•Upeli  <!cfomiity. 

1598  PuMiio  1615  T. 

i  The  reducing  uf  the  old  Chaos  *»d 

- '  i' 
i-  v  in.    ,.•  '1  ti-  1656  s*r., 

b.  / 

1583  '  fn  cm  Deut,  M  ^  ray 

:  '  -•  ."     • 

186  You  shall  hndc  £ood   Learning  . .  a  polisher  of  in"1 
rudenes&e  and  our  infuunitic. 

t  Info'rmous,  a.  Obs.    [app. 

INKI.IIM  a,  +  -"i  M,  but  cf.  KdHMor.s,  OY./ortneus, 
L.  fornwsus.]  Having  no  definite  form,  sha]*- 
less;  of  an  uncomely  form,  unshapely. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cawdcn's   Brit.   i.  267  A  man  prudently 
pliable  to  tii  •:  in  va^tc  infuiniuus  buildii 

1646    SIR    T.      llHOWNK     rwti.     /-,'/.    ILL     M 

brings  forth  her  vein. 

,'  th  aftt-r  bylittiltt  them  0V)  »n\y 

vulgar.. but  liath  been  of  old  delivered  by  ancitrnt  \\  1 1 
iTpi  C.  WOU.EV  Jrnl,  A'.  York  11860)  40. 

Informulable    in^jmUlibl),   a. 


energy  of  the  human  will. 

2.  Giving  or  conveying  information ;  instructive; 

imparting  the  knowledge  of  facts.     \\n  quot.  1647 

in  bad  sense  ;  cf.  INFOUM  v.  7  l> 


-  .    1887  .v/v,  i       .  .  ,  -  , 

a  literary  writer,  but  as  an  inf'.iimni:  writrr. 

Hence  Info'rmingly  a</v.,  in  an  Inform) 
ner,  instructively. 

1807  Chicago  .  «•  539/1  [He' 

spirmgly  and   informing  of  the  lisc  and  growth  of  muni- 
cipal functions. 


[f.  IN-  3  +  FoBMi'L-ATE  v.  +  -ABLE.]     Incapable  of 
being  formulated. 

1884  AtlieiLtttm  8  Nov.  587/1  None  but  a  prig  would  find 
any  satisfaction  in. .trying  to  formulate  the  mformulable. 

Inforrest,  variant  of  EXKOKKSI,  Obs. 

Inforsje,  obs.  forms  of  ENFORCE  v. 

Infortiate  iiifc'jjii't  ,  sb.  Law.  rare,  [ad.med. 
L.  infortiatum  enforced,  strengthened,  pa.  pple. 
neut.  'Vused  stibst.;  of  infortidre  to  strengthen, 
ENFORCE.  Cf.  F.  infortiat  il.iurc;.]  The  middle 
portion  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  extending 
from  Book  xxiv,  title  3,  to  the  end  of  Book  xxxviii. 

In  explanation  of  the  title,  Savigny  supposes  that  the  Pan- 
dects,  while  known  only  in  imperfect  copies,  were  divided 
into  Digtstum  -i-ttit*,  Tres  ftirtes  a  fragment  so  called 
from  its  opening  words!  and  Digestinn  ntrvtim.  When  the 
missing  portion  was  recovered,  it  filled  the  gap  between 
Digfslitin  tvtrts  and  Tres  fartes,  the  latter  of  which  ha-, 
since  been  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Inti»-ttatitin. 

1560  ROLI.AND  Or.  I't-nits  IV.  14  'Ihe  Inslitutis.  ! 
and    Angelus,  The    Inforciat,    and    Panormitanus.      1883 

ll'hartons  Law  /.t-.i/d".'    I.  V,   Paultctt,    ! 
lOdofredus]  . .  informs  us,  that  they  had  not  the  1 : 
which  was  at  Rome. 

+  Info-rtiate,  fpl.a.  Oh.  In  7 -at.  [ad.  I,. 
infortiat-us  pa.  pple. :  see  prec.]  Enforced.  <vConst. 
as  pa.  pple. 

1601  Mr.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  96  Were  the  Law  of  India 
and  Persia  generally  infortiat? 

Info'rtitude.  rare.  [Ix-:l.]  Wintoffortftnde. 

1813  W.  TAYIOH  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  41^  Let  us  hu}* 
it  is  not  out  of  depression  and  infortitudc  that  I  have  been 
sulky. 

t  Info  rtunable,  a.  Ois.  [f.  INFOBTUNK  ;•.  f 
-ABLE:  cf.  FOBTUXABLE.]  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

1432-50  lr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  VIII.  446  Alle  thynges  were  as 
infortunal'ile  tohym.  1503  II  \w  Ks  K.iamf.  I  irt.  vn.  Iviii. 
Though  that  a  man  were  mforlunable. 

t  Info'rtunacy.  Obs.  [f.  INFORTI NATE  ;  see 
-ACV.  Cf.  fortunaty.]  The  condition  of  being 
unfortunate ;  ill  fortune,  ill  luck. 

1571  FOKI KSCLE  1-i't-rest  151  b,  The  Romaines  themselves 
bewept  thflir  infortunacie.  1580  LODGE  Forb.  ff  l'_risc. 
(Shaks.  Soc.l  106  Prisceria  ..  forgetting  welnie  the  infor- 
tunacie  she  was  intangeled  in,  cast  her  armes  about  his 
necke.  1669  A  Mr.  hofiful  }iiff.  Gentry  Eng.  i  So  many 
are  found  to  complain  of  their  peculiar  infortur.  i 

t  Inftvrtunage.    Ohs.  r.irr.     [f.  ISTOBTUHZ  i'. 

+  -AI;E.]     Unfortunate  condition  ;  affliction. 

t  1440  I.vuo.  Fortune  in  Han'ard  Stmi.  (18971  V.  193  In 
thy  condicioun  of  inffortunage,  vnstcdfast  fouui: 
uo  confidence. 

t  Info-rttmate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  I..  mftrtSnit-u 
^see  IN-3  and  FOKICXAIK  .     Cf.  F.  in 
c.   in  Littre),   Sp.    infortunado,    It.   itt/trftotato.] 

Subject  to  or  marked  by  ill  fortune;  unlucky,  luck- 
less; UXFOKTTNATE.  (Of  persons,  conditions,  times, 
events,  etc.) 

1390  GowhRCVu/  HI.  375  Vet  « as  he  nought  ml 
,  1440  1'nrlfnfff  ';  i  •-.  1  The  d.iy  infortunale  that  I 
1548  HALL  ( '/,',  -.unate  brother. 

fur  whose  lyfe  !i..t  nn.-  treat--' 
IS92-3  in  Ellis  i'>vV.    I. fit.  Ser.   III.    IV.  n 
peere    of  Parliament     for    p  '  i    wa-.       1653 

H.C.TOAN  tr.  /  We  eleven 

the  infortunate  sUctcss  of  uin 

ing  but  M-  ent    167*  MARVI  i  L  Mr.  Suurte  \\  ks. 

ii  Me  took  up  an  unfortu  'hat  he 

would  be  witty  :  infortunale.  I  imimj. 

b.  Aslrol.    Said  ot   a  planet    or   '  huuse  '   when 
'afflicted'  by  some  evil  or  unlucky  in1' 
a  ; articular  'aspect',  and  so  causing  mislortune. 

c  1386  CiniLtK  Mm-  --04  Infortun. 

dent   i"- 

Out  of  i  '39'  -  A't™ 

u    §  4  Vit  scin   itii-,-    \ 
eke  the  lord  -  - 

•    ii 

Moon  be  in  tl -• 
!*  then  born  with. 

blind.     i67I  -  An  infortunat 

Planet  in  the  Ascendent    .  always  afflicti  the  Head. 


INFOKTUKATE. 

c.  Bringing  or  presaging  ill  luck  ;  of  ill  omen, 
inauspicious. 

155*  Hctofci,  Infortunate  dayes  to  be^yn  any  Imsynes. 

1584  K.  .So  j  i'chcr.  M.  xiv.    1806)  163  When  an 

feedelh  on  the   right  side  of  your  waie. 

1613  1'iKi  H  \s  Fstgriwage  n.  xviii.   177  When   they  have 

had  an  infortunate  dream. 

Hence  t  Infcrrtunately  adv.,  unfortunately ; 
t  InfoTtunateness,  the  quality  of  being  unfortu- 
n.Uf ;  ill  fortune. 

1577-87  HoLissHEDf/rnm.  1. 174/2  The  death  andburiallof 
Egelred,  his  wiues  ..  his  infortunatenes^e.  1600  HAKLUYT 
III.  145  The  gentleman  was  so  infortunately  incum- 
brtrd  with  wants.  1607  WALKISGTON  Opt.  Glass  xiv.  76 
When  we  drcame  of  Eagles  flying  over  our  heade,  it  por- 
tends infortunatenes.  1682  Man.  Sir  E.  Godfrey  7  (T.) 
Destructive  rocks,  upon  which  most  of  the  unseasoned  youth 
.  .do  infortunately  split. 

t  Infcvrtunate,  v.  Astrol.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  med.L.  infortiinare\  see  Is-  3  and  FORTUNATE 
-'.]  trans.  To  subject  to  evil  or  unlucky  influence  ; 
to  render  unfortunate ;  to  *  afflict '  (a  planet,  etc. 
or  an  event,  etc.).  Also  absol. 

1585  LUPTOX  Tkous.  Notable  Th,  11675)  16  In  whose 
Nativity  Saturn  or  Mars  is  in  the  sixth  House,  or  in  the 
twelfth  House,  infortunating  the  Lord  of  the  sixth  House. 
1651  CULPKFPKR  Astral.  "Judge in,  Dis.  (1658)  no  Venus  Lady 
ofthesixthandinfortunatedby  Mars, gives  siispitions  enough 
of  the  French  pox.  1790  SIBLY  Occult  Sc.  (1792)  I.  18  Some 
heavenly  influence  that  . .  fortunateth  or  infortunateth. 

Infortune  (ioijp'itWh),  sb.  Also  5  yn-,6  en-, 
[a.  F.  infortune  (Oresme,  i4th  c.)i  see  Ix-3  and 
FORTUNE.  Cf.  L.  inforiunium^ 

f  1.  Want  of  good  fortune,  success,  or  prosperity ; 
misfortune,  ill  fortune,  ill  luck.  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCKR  Troy  Ins  m.  1577  (1626)  pe  werste  kynde  of 
infortune  is  |>is.  11386  —  A~nt.'s  T.  1163  Noght  was  for- 
yeten  by  the  Infortune  of  Marte.  c  1450  LVDG.  Secrets  91  3 
Be  sodeyn  Caas  Or  in  necessyte,  Or  infortunys  froward 
violence.  1491  CAXTOS  Vitas  Pair,  i.  cx.x.v.  i  W.  de  W.  1495) 
147  b/2  He  shold  take  his  Infortune  in  pacyence.  1513 
BRADSHAW  St.  Wcrbnrgc  11.  1603  A  fyre  by  infortune  rose 
up  sodeinly.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  in.  234  Our  long-sus- 
tain'd  infortune  might  be  freed.  1653  H.  CoGAH  tr.  Pinto* s 
Trav,  Ixiv.  262  For  my  greater  infortune,  the  tempest  cast 
my  Brigandine  upon  the  coast  of  this  Country. 

t  b.  with  //.  A  piece  of  ill  luck  ;  a  misfortune, 
mishap.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  59  b,  We  haue  had  upon  the  see  so 
many  infortunes  by  tempeste  of  windes.  1544  PHAER  Pcsti- 
/f««(i553)  K  iij  b,  Thelyfe  whiche  we  lead  here,  is..subiecte 
to  diseases,  infortunes,  and  calamytyes.  1652  GAULE  .l/Vr<'- 
astrotn.  313  At  this  the  dream-spellers  were  divided  in  their 
divinations;  some  interpreting  it  a  fortune,  some  an  ill- 
fortune.  1653  R-  SANDERS  Physiogn.  193  Such  lines  have 
the  signification  of  infortunes,  and  sundry  hurtful!  falls. 

2.  Astrol.  An  unfortunate  or  malevolent  planet 
or  aspect ;  esp.  each  of  the  planets  Saturn  and 
Mars.  (Cf.  FORTUNE  sb.  8.) 

1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  11.  ii,  Saturn  out  of  all  dig- 
nities . .  and  Venus  in  the  south  angle  elevated  above  him  . . 
and  free  from  the  malevolent  beams  of  infortunes.  1651 
CX-LPEPPEK  Astrol.  Judgcm.  Dis.  (1658)  108  If  the  sign  the 
Lord  of  the  sixth  posse^eth,  especially  if  he  be  an  infortune, 
or  a  fortune  infortunated.  1668  DRYDEN  Even.  Lot<e  n.  i, 
The  trine  aspect  of  the  two  infortunes  in  angular  houses. 
1671  SALMON  Syn.  Med.  \.  vi.  16  The  Dragons  Tail  is  called 
in  Greek  KiTo/3t/3a£ior,  an  Infortune  signifying  Mischiefs, 
Scandals,  Shame.  1881  PROCTOR  Poetry  Astron.  viii.  278 
Saturn,  the  greater  Infortune,  as  Mars  himself  is  the  lesser 
Infortune,  of  Astrological  systems. 

t  Infortune,  v.  Obs.    [f.  prec.    Cf.  obs.  F. 

infortuner  (Godef.),  f.  infortitne  sb.]  trans.  To 
cause  misfortune  to,  to  afflict ;  in  Astrol.  to  'afflict' 
(a  planet  or  house)  with  an  unfortunate  '  aspect*. 
So  -f-  Infortuned  ///.  a.,  unfortunate  ;  f  Infor- 
t  lining1  vbl.  sb. 

c  1374  CHAIXKR  Troylns  iv.  716  (744),  I,  woful  wrecche, 
and  infortuned  wight,  And  born  in  corsed  constellacioun. 
t'  1391  —  Astrol.  \\.  §  4  A  fortunat  assendent  clepen  they 
whan  bat  no  wykkid  planete  . .  is  in  the  hows  of  the 
assendent,  ne  ^at  no  wikked  planete  haue  non  aspecte  of 
enemyte  vp-on  the  assendent.  . .  Fortherouer,  they  seyn  (?at 
the  infortunyng  of  an  ascendent  is  the  contrane  of  thise 
forseide  thinges.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY  Dctlu-  A".  James  (1818) 
20  Then  the  said  Grame,  seyng  his  Kyng  and  Soveran  Lord 
ynfortuned  with  so  much  deseyse,  angwesh,  and  sorowe, 
wold  hafe  so  levyd,  and  done  hym  no  more  harme. 

t  Infortu'nity.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  infortunite 
(Godef.),  ad.  late  L.  infortunitas  (Lactantius, 
Ep.  xxix.  §  9,  quoting  Aulus  Gellius  vi.  i.  5,  where 
some  editors  read  importunitas}.  The  formation, 
from  L.  infortuniitm  (or  its  sources),  was  irregular.] 
Unfortunate  condition  ;  misfortune,  adversity. 

1494  FA  BY  AN  Chron.  \\\.  438  Ouer  y  noble  tnen  that  were 
slayne  in  Scotlande  by  his  infortunyte.  1548  HALL  Chron.^ 
9  Edw.  IV  (1809)  286  Other  there  b«  that  ascribe  his 
infortunitie  ont-ly  to  the  struke  &  punishment  uf  God.  1600 
Hi  i  AND  Livy  XLII.  Ixii.  1152  Considering  they  are  well 
tamed  with  the  infortunitie  of  this  bat  tell.  i6«  GAULE 
Sf*fattry*t,  237  If  you  would  know  whether  your  fortunate- 
nesse  or  infortunity,  prosperity  or  adversity,  shall  be  more, 
or  lesse.  17*0  DK  FOE  Apparition  1665  Wks.  1841  XIX.  25^ 
The  infortunity  of  the  family. 

b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this,  a  misfortune. 

1477  }•'.  \HL  KIYEKS  (Caxton)  Dictes  5  For  resistence  of  the 

that  dayly  falles  in  thys  worlde.     1548  HALL 

Chron.,  /•'.(!;<•,  II '  247  b,   How  dulor-'ii-.  ..  t-.»  lemeinlter  the 

dumnces,  nnd  infortunites  that  happened  within  twoo  yere 

1609  HOI.LANIJ  Aitnit.  Ma>\dl.  xxiv.  vii.  258 

And.  .there  liappcned  another  no  Miiall  iufoi -tunitic,  nuinely. 
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that  the  succors  which  we  waited  for . .  seemod  for  the  causes 
aforesaid  letted  and  stayd.  1654  CoKAist  Dianca  i.  14  We 
are  all  equally  made  lyable  10  infortumtiei.  1656  S.  HOLLAND 
Zara  (1719)  78. 

t  Infortuny.  Obs.  rare.  [•A.i.utfortHtu-um, 

{.  in-  ,  IN-  3)  Jrjortuita  fortune;  cf.  IXFOKTUXE  s/'J] 
MUfortnne. 

1433-50  tr.  //4'</i-«  (Roils)  I.  245X01  for  cause  of  deuociou 
or  ol  lufle  but  for  drede  of  infortuny.  Ibid.  741  That  stokke 
and  k>  nncrede  dcstroyede  by  diverse  infortuny  of  batelles 
and  of  ober  niortalite. 

Infossous  infp-sas),  a.  fiol.  rare.  [f.  IN--  + 
FOS..SA  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bet.  622/2  fnfcssmis,  sunk  in  anything,  as 
veins  in  some  leaves,  leaving  a  channel,  however. 

I  Infou'lld,  i'.  t't's.  [ad.  obs.  F.  infonJ-rc, 
-fiinJre,  or  ad.  1,.  infundcrc  to  pour  in  (see  IN- 
FI.NP)  ;  with  the  form  of  the  radical  cf.  FOUND  z>.'i 
and  CiixFurMi.]  trans.  To  pour  in;  to  infuse. 
^Usually  inyf^.  sense.) 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  iv.  510  Mynge  askes  of  vync  and 
donge,  and  hem  infounde  Vnto  the  roote  and  they  wol  be 
fecounde.  c  1425  Found.  ,W.  Bartholomew's  {E.  E.  T.  S.) 
28  Hete  of  lyf  was  ynfowndid  to  seyr  and  drye  membyrs. 
1502  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  ImitatiotK  in.  ]x.  251  Thy  holy 
grace  infounded  ardently  to  my  hert.  1313  MOKE  Rich.  Ill, 
Wks.  60/2  The  great  grace  that  god  giueth  &  secretly 
infowndeth  in  right  generacion  after  the  lawes  of  matrimony. 
1589  R.  BRUCE  Sena.  (1843!  116  To  infound  in  them  this 
precious  love  and  ainitie  towards  God  and  their  neighbour. 

b.  To  pour  on. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Htisf>.  1:1.  759  Of  wynes  olde  hit  is  to 
take  dregges.. Infounde  hem  on  thi  trees  feet  and  legges. 

Hence  f  Infou-nding  vbl.  sb.,  infusion. 

1532  MORE  Conful.  Tindalc  Wks.  383/2  Through  faicih 
to  the  infounding  whereof  y«  sacrament  doth  nothing  \vorkc. 
1557  Sarrtm  Primer  fll  iv,  By  infoundinge  of  thy  precious 
o>le  of  comforte  unto  my  woundes. 

t  Infovrnded,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.    1  Unfounded. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  445  The  one  in  quality,  and  the 
other  in  quantity,  be  extraordinarily  infounded. 

Infounded  :  see  IXFONDEU,  infatuated. 

t  Infotrnder,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  enforutrc-r  to 
plunge  to  the  bottom,  submerge,  swallow  up,  f.  en- 
(!N-  2)  +fondrer  to  FOUNDER  :  cf.  in  another  sense 
ENFOUNDER.]  trans.  To  submerge  ;  in  pa.  fple. 
Submerged,  overflowed,  flooded. 

1505  Liter  Rubcr  in  H.  E.  Reynolds  Il'ells  Cuthcdr. 
App.  M.  (1882)  218  The  higheways  were  so  infoundered  that 
the  poor  tenants  and  inhabitants  [etc.].  1515  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rcc.  Oxford  13  The .  .fcllowes  uf  Mertou 
College  do  suffer  the  fane  . .  to  be  surroundred  and  in- 
foundred. 

Infourme,  infowrme,  obs.  ff.  INFORM  v. 

Infra-  (i'nfra),  prefix,  repr.  L.  infra  adv.  and 
prep. '  below,  underneath,  beneath '  (in  med.L.  also 
'within'),  used  in  numerous  recent  formations, 
chiefly  adjectival. 

This  use  of  infra-  is  scarcely  a  Latin  one,  though  infra- 
foranus  '  situated  beneath  the  forum  '  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion (Lewis  and  Short),  and  infrdmurdtifus  '  lying  within 
the  walls'  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (Du  Gauge).  Its  recent 
employment  is  after  the  analogy  of  other  prepositions  ;  it  is 
regularly  opposed  to  supra-,  sometimes  to  sitter. :  the 
second  element  ought  strictly  to  be  one  of  Latin  origin  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  so. 

A.  In  prepositional  relation  to  the  sb.  represented 
in  second  element. 

1.  Denoting  '  below', '  beneath '  (i.e. '  lower  down 
than')  in  respect  of  local   situation  or  position. 
Chiefly  in   terms  which  are  the  adjectival   repre- 
sentatives of  phrases  in  which  L.  infra  would  be 
followed   by  a  sb.  in  the  accusative,  e.g.  infra- 
axillary  '  that  is  infra  axillam,  below  the  axilla 
or  axil';  infra- mammary ,  'that  is  infra  mammas,    ] 
below  the   breasts '.     The  majority  of  these   are    | 
anatomical    terms.      In   a   few   cases   the   second 
clement   appears   to   be    a    sb.,   as   infraclavicle. 
More  rarely  infra-  is  simply  prefixed  to  an  adj.,  as 
inframcdian,  infra-red. 

2.  Denoting  '  below ',  '  beneath '    in    respect   of 
status   or   condition,  as  infrabtstial  '  lower  than    i 
bestial ',  '  beneath  the  brutes '.     In  these-,  infra- 
seems  to  be  directly  prefixed  to  an  adjective. 

3.  Denoting  'within'  (as  in  med.L.),  as  infra- 
mercurial,  -territorial  (see  these  words   below)  : 
here  the  formation  is  as  in  i. 

B.  In  attributive   or  adverbial  relation  to  the 
second  clement :  '  lower ',  '  inferior ',  '  under- ',  as 
infraconstrictor,  infrafosition,  etc. 

Such  compounds  can  be  formed  at  will  when  re- 
quired ;  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  in  use. 
For  the  etymology  of  the  second  element  see  the 
simple  words  AXILLARY,  BESTIAL,  CORTICAL,  etc. 

In  must  of  these  compounds,  practice  varies  as  to  the  use 
of  the  hyphen  ;  the  hyphen  K  usual  when  the  compound  is 
new,  or  more  or  less  of  a  nonce-word,  e.  g.  utjra-red,  infra- 
lutntan,  infra-natural;  but  it  is  usually  omitted  in  recog- 
nized terms,  as  infraninxillary,  infrascapliliir,  except  when  j 
the  following  element  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  in  infra- 
a-iillary.  infra-inguinal,  infra-orbital.  It  may  however 
be  used  for  the  nonce,  whenever  emphasis  is  placed  cither 
on  the  prefix,  or  on  the  composite  character  of  tlx 

I  Infr.i-a  nnuated  a.  [I,,  annus  year:  cf.  super- 
annuated], below  the  proper  age,  too  young.  Obi. 
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Infra-axillary  u. ,  a.  Anat.  lying  below  the  axilla 
or  armpit ;    b.  Hot.  situated  below  the  axil  of  a 
leaf  or  branch.     Infrabe  stial  a.,  lower  than  the 
beasts.     Infrabra  nchial  ,;.    Zoo!.,  situated  !• 
the  branchiae  or  gills  (Sy<l.  Soc.  Lex.  i>s,sr>  .     In- 
fratra'ccal  a.,  situated  below  the  biiix-al  mass  (of 
a   mollusc).     lufracepha  lie   a.    Anat.,  situated 
below  the  head  (Syd.  Soc.  /c.v.;.     Infracla'vicle 
=  infraclavicular  boue.  Infraclavi  cular,/.  .liiat., 
situated  below  the   clavicle  or  collar-bone,  ns   in 
infraclavicular    bone,    region    ^see    quot.    iS;>;   ; 
also  as  sb.  =  infraclavicular  bone.    Infraconstri  c- 
tor  Anat.,  the  lower  constrictor   muscle  of  the 
pharynx.     Infraco  rtical  a.  Anat..  situated  below 
the  cerebral  cortex.     Infraco  stal  a.  Anat.,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  libs,  as  in  infrai  oslal  artery,  mus- 
cles   .^yd.  Soc.  /.e'.v.;.      Infradiaphragrna-tic   a. 
Anat..  situated  below  the  diaphragm  (ibiJ.  .     In- 
frage'iiual  a.,  under  the  knee,  as  in  infragcnual 
tursa.     Infragle-noid   a.   Anal.,  situated  below 
the  glenoid fossa.    lufraglo  ttic a.  Anat..  situated 
below  the  glottis ;  also,  relating  to  the  parts  of  the 
larynx  below  the  glottis.     Infra^u'lar  a.   Anat., 
situated  below  the  gula  or  throat.     Infra.hu  man 
a.,  below  the  human  level.     Infrahy  oid  a.  Anat., 
lying  below  the  hyoid  bone  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.    Xn- 
fra-i  ugruinal  a.  Anat,,  situated  below  the  groin. 
Iiifrala  bial  a.    Anat.,  situated  below  the  lips. 
Iiifrali'ttoral    a.,    pertaining    to    the    zone    or 
region    of    the    sea    below    the   littoral    region. 
Inframa-mmary  a.    Anat..  situated   below   the 
breasts.     luframa'rginalrf.,  situated  beneath  the 
margin  or  border  :  spec.  a.,  infrainarginal  convolu- 
tion, the  superior  temporal  convolution  ;  b.  infra- 
Marginal  cell,  an  outer  cell  in  the  anterior  wing  of 
certain  aphides,  lying  behind  the  marginal  cell;  C. 
in/ramarginal  shield,  one  of  the  shields  between 
the  marginal  and  plastral   in  certain  clielonians. 
Inframa'xillary    Anat.,    a.    a.,   situated    below 
the  jaw,  as  in  inframaxillary  nerve;  b.  sb.,  the 
lower  jaw-bone.      luframe  diau   «..   applied  to 
the  zone   of  the  ocean  below  the  median   zone : 
see   quot.      Inframerctrrial   a.    Astron.,  lying 
within  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Mercury ;  intramer- 
curial.     Inframo  ntane   a.,    situated   beneath   a 
mountain,     f  Infraimrndane  a. ,  lying  below  the 
world  (Bailey,  fol.,  1730-6).     Infrana  tural  a., 
below  what  is  natural ;  also  as  sb. ;  hence  Infra- 
na  tnralism.  Infrano'dalff..l\ing  beneath  a  node 
or  joint   in  a   stem.     Infra-occi  pital  a.  Anat., 
situated  under  the  occiput  \Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).    lufra- 
cesopha  g-eal  a.  Anat.,  situated  under  the  oeso- 
phagus.    Infra-orbital  a.  Anat.,  situated  below 
the   orbit   of   the    eye ;    so   also   Infra-o  rbitar, 
•o'rbitary  aiijs.     Infra-o'rdinary  a.,  below  what 
is  ordinary.     Infrapa-pillary  a.  Anat.,  situated 
below    the    biliary   papilla.       Infrapate  liar   a. 
Anat.,  situated  below  the  knee-cap.     Infraperi- 
phe'rial  a.,  situated   below  the  periphery.     In- 
frapo  sed  a.,  placed  below  something   else  [cf. 
superposed]  ;  so  Infraposi'tion,  the  condition  of 
being  so  placed.    In&apu-bian,  -pubic a.  Anal., 
situated    below    the   pubes ;    sub-pubic.      Infra- 
ra  dular  a.,  situated  under  the  radula  or  lingual 
ribbon  of  a  mollusc.     Infra-re  d  a.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  (invisible)  rays  which  lie  beyond  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  as  being  less  refrangible, 
or  of  lower  vibration-period,   than  the  red   rays. 
Infrare-naltf.  Anal.,  situated  beneath  the  kidneys; 
hence  Infrare'nally  culv.     Infrari  mal  a.  Anal., 
situated  beyond  the  rima  or  opening  of  the  glottis. 
Infrasca'pnlar    a.     Anat.,    situated    below   the 
shoulder-blade.     Infraspi  ual  a.   Anat..  situated 
beneath  the   spine   of  the   scapula.      Infraspi-- 
nate    a.    -   prec.     Infraspina'tor,     -spina  tits 
Anat.,  a  muscle  of  the  dorsum  of  the   scapula, 
arising  from   the   infraspinal    fossa ;    also   attrib. 
Infraspi  uous  a.  -  Infraspinal.       Infrastape'- 
dial  a.,  situated  below  the  axis  of  the  stapes  of  the 
middleearin  birds.  Infraste'rnal«.  Anat.,  situated 
below  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.']. 
Infrasti'gmatal  a.    Entom.,  situated   below  the 
stigmata  or  breathing-pores  of  an  insect.      Iiifra- 
sti  pillar  a.    Bot.,  situated  below  the  stipules  in 
plants.     Infrasu  tural  a.    Anat.,  situated  below 
the   suture.      Infrate'niporal  a.   .Inaf.,  situated 
below  tde  temples  (.sy,/.  Sac.  Lex...     Infraten- 
to'rial  a.  Anat.,  situated  below  the  tentorium  of 
the  brain.     Infraterre'ne  a.,  situated  below  the 
earth,  subterranean,  bypogean.    Infraterrito  rial 
«.,  lying  within  a  territory  ^Webster,  i8=;6  .     In- 
frathora'cic  //.  Anat..  situated  below  the  thorax 
V.YIV/. Sat.  Lc.*..  .   Infrato  nsillar  a.  Anat.,  situated 
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below  the  tonsils.  Infratrochante'ric  n.  Anat., 
situated  below  the  trochanter  (•SyJ.  Six.  Lex.}.  ( 
Infratro'chlear  a.  Anat.,  situated  beneath  the 
tiochlea  or  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle  in  the 
eye.  Infravagi'nal  a.  Anat.,  situated  below  the 
vagina,  or  its  junction  with  the  uterus. 

1650  FULLLK  Pist^ak  v.  Ep.  Ded.  140,  I  know  it  will  be 
objected,  that  your  Lordship  is  'infraannuated  to  be  the 
Patron  of  a  Book  in  the  strict  acception  thereof.  1858 
GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (1880)416/2  * Infrt*axillaryt  below  the 
a.xil.  1861  H.  \V.  FCLLEK  Dis.  Lungs  4  The  infra-axillary 
[region]  has  the  axillary  region  for  its  upper,  and  the  edges 
of  the  false  ribs  for  its  lower  boundary.  1888  ).  RlCKABV 
Mor.  rliiU'S.  267  Writers  who  . .  picture  primitive  mankind 
as  living  in  this  "infrabeslial  state.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaurs 
i.  A  nat.  474  The  two  lower  ones  I  have  shown  lo  be 


the  lower  margin  of  the  third  rib.  187*  COHKN  Dis.  Throat 
45  In  "infra-glottic  laryngoscopy  we  find  the  lower  surf.uc 
of  these  cords  to  be  reddish  in  color.  1855  KNIGHT  C>L/. 
.Vat.  Hist.  1 1 1. 65  The  under  part  of  the "  infi  a-gular  ganglion.  ! 
1874  M.MIAHY  i'c'. .  Life  Greece  ii.  39  She  is  rather  'infra- 
human  than  superhuman.  1883  W.  AKTHUK  Ferulcy  Led. 
72  This  infra-human  thinker,  to  whom  it  is  hard  to  turn  the 


chest  which  lies  below  the  mammary.  1879  S't.  George's 
Hi>s/>.  Rep.  IX.  183  Heaving  impulse  over  left  side  of  chest, 
strong  in  inframammary  region.  1857  BEKKKLEY  Cryftaf, 
AV.  §  6ri.  539  Dictyoxiphium  has  simple  ..  fronds,  "mfra- 


l.  (ed.  2)  468  In  the  British  seas,  naturalists  (following  the 
late  Kdward  Forbes),  .distinguish  five  belts  of  depth— viz.  t, 
the  Littoral ;  2,  Circum-littoral  ;  3,  Median ;  4,*Infra-median  ;  : 
and  5,  'he  Abyssal  or  Deep-sea  zone.  1888  Standard  13  t  eb. 
5/2  The  Arlberg  Tunnel,  the  latest  of  these  *inframontane 
engineering  efforts.  1851  J.  MAKTINEAU  StuJ.  Chr.  11873) 
336  The  irresistible  tendency  of  a  wholly  supernatural 
religion  to  produce  an  'infranatural  morality.  1889  F.  HALL 
in  Nation  .N.Y.)  XLIX.  412/3  Patronizing  a  new  set  of 


right  expression.  1843  Blacki:  Mag.  I. IV.  674  The  sober 
supernaturalism  of  the  German  has  more  attractions  with  us, 
than  the  grinning  'infra-naturalism  of  the  Frenchman.  1878 
A.  H.  GREEN  Coal  iii.  81  Tbe  spaces  in  question  differ 
altogether  in  character  from  the  'infra- nodal  canals  1887 
L  HEIT/MANS  tr.  Carl Hcitznuuuis  A [nut.  Doer.  4-  Topogr. 
II.  146  The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  the 
•infra-occipital  nerve.  1880  UASTIAN  Brain  95  A  bilobed 
"infra-oesophageal  ganglion.  1806  Mcil.  Ji-nl.  XV.  230 
I  >issection  of  the  *infraorbital  nerve.  1840  E.WILSON  A  nat. 
ya,/c  HI.  (1842)  33  Immediately  above  the  fossa  is  the  infra- 
orbital  foramen,— the  termination  of  the  infra-orbital  canal, 
and  infra-orbital  artery.  1880  GUN  IIIBK  Fishes  54  The  infra- 
orbital  ring  of  bones  consists  of  several  pieces.  1741  A. 
MONRO  Ana-.  NO-MS  (ed.  3)  133  The  'infra-orbltir  Branch 
of  the  second  Branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  Nerves.  1811-34 
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from  the  third  cartila^i.-  to  the  !u\vti   uml  ».f  th<- 
1880  WA.TSOS   in    'Jrtil,    Linn.  .Y<>t .  XV.   No.  r,j, 
tudinal  puckering  stretching  down  from  the  *iu!; 
row  of  bead*.     1897  Attbutt's   Syst.    .Mid.   IV. 
[presence  of  glycosurin)  it>  more  especially  the  ca>f 
tentorial  disease.     1853  KANE  drinncll  A,r/.  Mviii.  11856* 
454  Some  of  Martin's  imagining^  of  *infruttrrcne  architec- 
ture.    1840  G.   V.  ELLIS   Anat.  76  Very   small  fiUmeiu^ 
from  the  supra-trochlear  ..  and  from  the   "itifru-trochlcar, 
18^5  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  726  The  DOM 
twigs  from  the  frontal,  supra,  and  infia-iroi  hlu.ir  1 
1898  G.  E.  HERMAN  Dis.    11'onun    ui    hlongation  of  the 
"infra-vaginal  portions  of  the  anterior  cervical  wall, 
t  Infract,  a-1    Obs.     [ad.  L.  infract- us  t  f.  in- 
'jK-ty+fracttts  broken.]     Unbroken;  unviolatetl. 
unweakeued ;  sound,  whole. 

1566  GASCOIGNE  Supposes  Wks.  (1587)  5  How  straight  ami 
infract  is  this  line  of  life.     1591  SvLVBSin  Triumtk  Faith 
111.23  Martyrs.. who. .Their  faith  infract  with  then 
blouds  did  seal.     1613  HEYWOOD  Sifo.  Age  in.  i,  My  channt;, 
Which  Gods  and  diuels  gaue  vnile  consent  To  he  infract. 

t  Infract,  a.-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  tti/ract-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  infringtre  to  INFRINGE.]  Broken. 

1593  PKELE  E<hv.  i  Wks.  IRtldg.)  393/1  My  swtetcsi_ 
an  this  my  infract  fortune  Could  never  vaunt  her  lOverdgDt)  . 
1603  H.  CROSSE   Vertucs   Cowirnv.    (1878)  25  Subiect  to 
chance  and  infract  fortune. 

Infract  (infrse'kt),  v.  [f.  L.  infract-,  ppl.  stem 
of  infringere  to  INFRINGE.]  trans.  To  break  ;  to 
violate,  infringe.  Chiefly  (7.S. 

1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  1.17,  I  think 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  it  conceives  it  .shall  live  most  happy; 
provided  it  infracts  no  light,  or  is  not  dangerous  to  others. 
1808  JKM -LKSON  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  107  Rights  which  we 
considered  as  infracted.  1819  WIFILN  Aoitian  Hours  (1820) 
47  Their  social  bond  through  centuries  survives,  Hers  homi- 
cide infracts  in  every  age.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tout  Cringle  jiix. 
(1859)  5X9  He  will  never  venture  to  infract  the  neutrality  of 
the"  waters.  1890  NICOLA Y  is:  HAY  Lincoln  I  xix.  348  It  is 
due  to  the  Constitution,  heretofore  palpably  infracted. 

Infracted  (infne*kt&d),  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4 
-ED1.]  a.  Broken,  interrupted,  b.  Anat.  Bent 
suddenly  inwards,  as  if  partly  broken  ;  gcniculated. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  604  Falling  fast  from  gradual 
slope  to  slope,  With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessened  roar, 
It  gains  a  safer  bed. 

t  Infra  Ctible,  a-1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-U  +  L. 
fract-,  ppl.  stern  ^see  FHACT)  +  -IBLE.]  Incapable 
of  being  broken  in  or  subdued. 

1657  COCKAINE  Obstin.  Ltufy  i.  ii.  Poems  (1669}  307  No 
surely,  nor  can  I  believe  that  she  Ment  to  enclose  a  mind 
infractible  Within  a  body  so  powerful  to  subdue. 

Infra'Ctible.tf.-  rare.  [f.  INFRACT  z>.  +  -IBLE.] 
Capable  of  being  infracted  or  broken. 
1846  WOKCLSTER  cites  COOKE. 

Infraction  (infne'kjan).  [ad.  L.  infraction- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  infringcre  to  INFRINGE.  Cf.  F. 
I  infraction  (i-'oO  in  Hatz. -Darin.).] 

L  The  action  of  fracturing  or  breaking;  lOtur., 
a  breakage  or  fracture. 
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dilated  duodenum.     1881  WAI-SON  in  Jrnl.  Linn.  ±oc.  XV.  capitulation.     1845  M.  PATJMOM  &*.  (1889)  1. 17  Bringing 

No.  85.  273  With  a  broadish  "iiifrapenphenal  chestnut  band.  ^  (o     trja,       for  his  flagrant  infraction  of  the  canon  tew. 

1854  AUSTEN   in   Proc.   Ceal.  Sx.  (1855!  XI.   116   lerres-  .       SIUBBS  C'JMI/.    Hist.   II.  xiv.    14  His  coronation  bad 


infraction.  , 

2.  The  action  of  breaking  or  infringing  (a  bond 
or  obligation) ;  breach,  violation,  infringement. 

1673  TKMPLE  /-<•/.  to  Dk.  OnuoiutViV*.  1731  I.  125  The 
Points  of  Justice  must  be  grounded  upon  the  Infraction  of 
Treaties.  1733  NF.AL  Hist.  I'urit.  II.  558  Evil  counsellors 
which  have  prevailed  with  his  Majesty  to  make  infractions 
upon  his  royal  word.  1790  lit AI SON  XIK;  .V  Hit.  Mtm.\. 
246  To  oppose  the  Scotsjnsurgents,  was  no  infraction  of  t 
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GIBSON  in  Trans.  R.  SK.  Edinb.  XXXII.  627  On  the  top 
of  the  muscles  of  the  'infraradular  sheet  there  are  two 
ganglin  united  to  each  other  and  to  their  fellow,  on  the 
ophite  side.  1881  Naturi  XXV.  ,6..  Ihc  -infra-red  end 
the  spectrum.  1896  Allhitts  Syst.  AM.  I 
rtions  of  the  spectrum  powerfully  affect  the  microbes 
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of  th 


below  and  to  the  spine  behind.  1753  CHAMBERS  (.yet. 
Suft.  s.  v.  rafrasfinatus,  The  . .  'infraspmal  cavity,  or 
fossa  of  the  scapula.  1835-6  Toi.u  (>/.  A«.,t.  I.  569,- 
The  suine  is  .  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula  into  a  supra-spinal  and  infra-spinal  depression. 
1854  OWEN  .V-Cv/.  .y  T.-M  in  tV/v.  -SV.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  251 
Thesupraspinal  fossa  of  the  scapula  is  less  deep  than  the 
iufra*pin!il  one.  1855  MAYSK  A'.iyVi.  LtJC.,  htfratp^uaia 
applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder,  . .  >frasp,nale.  ,897 
AMntt's  Syst.  Mcd.  II.  974  Paralysis  of  the  supra  and 
lifraspina-Tors.  i8S5  HoiuEN  llnrn.  OsUol.  (,878,  ,4-- 
Gives  origin  to  the  «infra-spmatus.  .871  M.VARi 
Anat.  154  The  infra-spinatus  fossa  and  subscapular  fossa 
together' forming  its  actual  outer  sur  ace  *•»»«» 


1875  ; 

been  a  violent  infraction  of  her  right. 

f3.  Of  tics.   =  KEJ-RACTIOJI.  Obs. 

1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  J  2  (1643)  131  The  sceond  icolour  of 
the  rainbow]  is  caused  by  a  more  weak  infraction.   Ilia,  i 
Neither  was  the  sunne  destitute  of  sparkling  rales  to  mcke 
reflection  and  infraction. 

4.  Anat.  An  infracted  condition. 

i88z  W.  MAC-COKMAC  in  Quain  Di^LMcd1.  t/;7, '-•  Very  dls- 
I    tinct  in  type  from  the  infractions  and  extravagant  disi 
I    of  an  osleomalacic  skeleton. 

Infractor  .infrx-ktar).  [a.  med.L.  injnutor 
(DuCange\  aycnt-n.  from  iiifringfrtiu  IftKOKOt ; 
cf.  V.iitfniilciir  ,1419  in  Godef.  Coi/tf/.).]  One  who 
breaks  or  infringes  ,a  bondorobligation; ;  a  violator, 
infringer. 

UUHEK  VIII  Instruct.  Pace  in  Strype  hal.  Man.  I. 
Am)  xiii  ?v  Infractours  of  their  promises.     1678  MARVBU. 
Growth  Pofen  12  The  Infractors  and  Aggresson  of  the 
Peace  of  Aix  "la  Chapellc.     1767  Hist.  Ktir.  m  At 
..-/i  Accusations  might  be  brought  against  the  i, 
i     those  law*.     l8aS/^l8a     Everyciti/en.  .n. 

infr-iction  of  the  constitution,  rel|Uirin-  from  the  competent 
authority  the  effective  responsibility  of  the  infr.v' 

Infractous  (in&se-ktsu),  a.    [f.  I.,  tnfivct-us, 

,,a.   pple.   of  infringfre  (see  INFHI.M^)  + 
Bent  inwards ;  indexed.         1866  in  Tm 
II  Infra  dig.  (i'nfra  di-g),  adj.  ph>:    [Colloquial 
abbreviation  oT  L.  infra  dignitatem  beneath  (one  .s 
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Ii8u  H  \zi  ITT  Tail,-  • 

re^their  thoughts  in  K.^lish.  it  is  un.lerstood  to  Ix:  ,n<-,. 

SriSSir.)    i»  SCOTT  A'.,,i-«««'WUi.  M,  It  would  1* 


1NFREQUENCY. 

;  -     . 

.iff. 

Inl'ragenual,  etc. :  SI.L  I.NHIA-. 
Infragrant  '•"! 

1811  Svu.  SMITH  Let.  in   '  I 

411  We  shall  both  \*  '  irly 

or  forty  jears.     1844  —  /.</.   tc  .'  1639  II 

",'.  men  in 

Infralapsarian  'in. 

Thcol.   [f.  1..  niji.i   tMnitr.  1  u.iath  +  lafs-us  fall + 
-ariaii,  as  in   Trinitarian,  etc.] 

A.  ili.   A  term  applied  in  the  i  ;tli  c.  to  Cahii.i 
holding  the  view  that  God's  election  ul  sonu 
everlasting  life  was  conseqnent  to  his  jm -deuce  of 
the  Fall  of  man,  or  that  it  contemplated  man  as 
already  fallen, and  was  thus  a  remedial  measure: 
opposed  to  ^  MAN. 

Inc  Supiahip-atian  \icw  makes  Predestinali 
or  logically  superior  to  the   Tall,  and  vieus  the  I.IC.L; 
fall,  and  saving  tit  of  God*s  eternal 

Itifralapsurian    is    generally    n-ed    :i-  \itlt 

Sl'BLAPSARlAS.  the  earlier  and,  in  Knglish  writers,  the  i 
usual  term.     Hut  seine  di-tingnish  tin.-  i  .• 
lafsarian  with  the  view  that  the  Fall  w.  '1  In- 

Jralapsit* iiin  \\ilh  the  view  that  it  was  I  ermittttl,  by  ( 

1731  in  llAii.iv  vol.  II.  1756  in  UKOICHTOS  lltst.  l>i^t. 
ofRtlig.  1775  A.SH.  iHjrauipi'ii  tiin  l_  one  who  holds  that 
God  in  the  decree  of  election  considered  his  people  as  fallen 
in  Adam;  a  sublapsarian.  1843  Jf.  I'.  KOBBRTBOH  H. 
Mfthlfr'i  S)  mMiun  II.  345  The  parties  of  Supralatoarians 
and  Infraliipsarians  already  stood  opposed  to  eacli  oilier. 
1865  W.  G.  T.  SIILUO  Christ.  Doctrine  II.  i 
Ihe  Illfra-lapsarians,  the  decree  to  create  men,  and  lliat 
they  shall  apostati/e,  are  prior  to  that  of  election  and  re- 
probation, tlection  supposes  aposta-y  as  a  fact. 

B.  attj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Infralapsariaiu 
or  their  doctrine. 

1775  ASH,  Infralapsarian  adj.,  Uelon^  '.cine 

or  doctrine  of  the  Infralapsarians.     1860  GAKUSLH  1-tiitks 
,'J   H\'rlii  II.    iWi  Hagenbach  alleges  that  the  synod  of 
£>ort  approved  of  the  Infralapsarian  scheme.   iflosW.  i 
SHEDD  Christ.   Doctrine  Ii.   192  lie/a.. had  adopted  _thc 
sii/>ra-laf>sarian  statement  of  Ihe  doctrine  of  prt 
which  renders  the  doctrine  more  austere  and  repelli 
the  infrii-lafsarian  representation. 

Hence  Infralapsa  rianism,  the  doctrine  of  In- 
fralapsarians. 

1847  Bleu  tr.  HagcntaMs  Hist.  1',  i»«S  ^v- 

G.  T.  SHEMI  Christ.  1'Ktrinc  II.  11/3  The  Synod  of  Dort 
favoured  Infra-Iaps;vii:inism,  in  opposition  to  Gomar.  who 
endeavoured  to  commit  the  Synod  to  Supra-!. 

Inframammary,  etc. :  see  IXFHA-. 
Inframe,  variant  of  ENFRAME  v. 
Infranch,  -ise,  -ment,  obs.  ff.  EKFKANCH,  etc. 
Infrangible    infrarnd^ib'l  ,  a.      ff.   i 
KKANUIBLI;  ;  cf.  OF.  iiij'rangili'c  U51'1  c-  •] 

1.  That  cannot  l,e  broken  ;  unbreakable. 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guil/fiiifau'i  I''r.   Chirtirg.   14! 

|a  needle]  ought  to  be  stifle,  smooth  and  infrangible.     1603 
HOLLAND  Plutanh  807    He  that  nanieth  a; 
as  much,  as  infrangible,  impassible,  and   without  v.-iLiiitie. 
1715-20  POCE  Iliad  Mil.  ,7  And  link'd  then 

golden  band,  Inftmngible,_ininiortal.  1849  Koni  KISON  Scrm. 
Ser.  i.  v.  70  No  iron  bar  is  absolutely  infrangible. 

ff.  1686  H.  MOKE  AY«/  /'/VJVB.,-  59  The  solid,  steady, 
and  infrangible  Wisdom  of  God.  1837  Ho«  n  I  Ki,r.  Life 
ll.  vi.  (1862'  160  An  enchanted  forest,  bearing  the  spell  of  an 

infrangible  silence. 

2.  That  cannot  be  infringed  ;  Inviolable. 

1834  SIR  W.  HAMII.HIN  1'inusi. 
frangible  compacts,  whiih  sometimes  last  for  generations. 

Hence  Infrangibi  Uty,  Infra  ngibleness,  the 
((uality  of  being  infrangible  ;  Infra-ngibly  .:. 
an  infrangible  manner,  so  as  to  be  \ :; 

1717   liAll.lY   vol.    11,    l*f>a»giUc'- 
beuig  broken.     18.8  Bla 

which  bound  them  all  infraneil>ly  together.     1899  . 
Vug.  146  The  infrangibility  of  the  seal  of  confe- 

Infranodal  to  Infravaginal :  sec  ISFBA-. 

tlnfree-,  «.  &.   Ch.  rare- 
haviog  the  freedom  of  a  borough  or  city  ;  unfrcc. 

1584  ISurgli  Kti.  Gt<iSj.w  (Kec.  Sec.)  1.  114  Illfre  P3*" 
and  pelaris. 

tlnfre-nate,  v.  Ol>s.  raft-',     [t  ppl.  s'em  ot 

.iiilrt  to  lirulle.]     tram.  To  ' 
16231 

t  Infrena-tion.    Ct's.  ra<c-».     [I.  1.-- 
n-ein  biidling  ;  see  j-rec.     (Peri,  a 
dentanding  of  Tcitullian's  tujriHatio  reslran 
Unrnlineu  (Cockenm,  16^3  . 
t Infre-ndiate,  v.  Obs.  ran-",    [irrcg.  f.  U 
infrfii •'    ..  -<'t-]      '  "     :  :'  ''  lllt-'  tceln- 

i6l3C"cKlKAM    II,     I  '"ttC- 

Infrequence  f1-  a'  ncxl 

see  -E.NCK.     Cf.  F.  infr^ncmt:  (l.i'tu   .) 

,644  lir.  II  M  i  R->  Ib  ''  soll! 

infre-iuence  of  visitation?     .897    ' 

is  no  mark  of  1 
infrequence  at.  ibute  lo  its  children  s  gloomy,  coloin 

Infrequency  tint:  [ad.  L 

,/tKHtia.  n.  rt 

I  being  infrequent. 

1 1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  nnfrcqi 
uncrowded  state  or  condition  ;  also.  >m.ill 
ance  ;  paucity,  fe«  i 


INFREQUENT. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lri-y  xxxix.  xviii.  1034  By  occasion  of  the 
same  infrequencie  [eadetn  solititdo]  ^or  that  they  whose 
names  were  presented,  neither  made  answere  nor  could  be 
found  .  1603  —  Plniarck  1126  It  was  the  solitude  and 
infrequency  of  the  place  that  brought  the  dragon  thither, 
rather  than  the  dragon  that  caused  the  said  desert  soli- 
tarinesse.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  61  Answerable  to  his 
small  dependancie,  and  infrequencie  of  sulers.  1658  Y\'. 
BURTON  I  tin.  Anton.  161  The  infrequency  . .  of  that  brave 
bold  Legion,  whose  bands  and  troups  were  not  full  as  then, 
by  reason  of  absences  by  leave. 

2.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  of  infrequent 
occurrence  or  of  recurring  at  wide  intervals ;  un- 
commonness,  rarity. 

1677  PLOT  Ox/ordsh.  4  The  infrequency  of  the  thing  (they 
never  happening  but  at  or  near  the  Moons  full).  1718 
Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  369  The  accounts  ..  of  the  infre- 
quency of  public  baptism  among  us.  1776  GIBBON  Dtcl.  * 
F.  xii.  I.  338  The  infrequency  of  marriage,  and  the  ruin  of 
agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  population.  1823 
LAMB  ElM  Ser.  II.  Old  China,  The  relish  of  such  exhibi- 
tions must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going. 
1880  FLINT  Print.  Mtd.  167  The  infrequency  of  gangrene 
is  shown  by  its  having  occurred  in  but  one  of  133  cases. 

Infrequent  ;infrrkwent),  a.  [ad.  L.  infre- 
ijuent-em,  f.  in-  (,1s-  3)  +  frequent-em  FREQCENT. 
Cf.  F.  infrequent  'Littre  .]  Not  frequent. 

f  1.  Not  much  resorted  to  or  practised ;  little 
used  ;  unaccustomed,  uncommon.  Obs. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  l.  xxi,  Mater  . .  infrequent,  or  seldome 
herde  of  them  that  haue  nat  radde  very  many  autors  in 
greke  and  latine.  Ibid.  IIL  xxii,  Frugalite,  the  acte  wherof  is 
at  this  day.  .infrequent  or  out  of  use  amonge  all  sortes  of  men. 

t  2.  Not  crowded  ;  thinly  peopled,  occupied,  or 
filled.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  Whole  Ditty  Nations  15  A  Neighbourhood,  whether 
it  be  the  more  populous  of  Citits.  .or  the  more  infrequent  of 
Villages. 

3.  Not  occurring  often,  happening  rarely ;  recur- 
ring at  wide  intervals  of  time. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Conlemfl.,  A*.  T.  in.  v,  It  is  not  so  in- 
frequent for  a  multitude  to  conspire  in  evil!.  1622  — 
Deceit  Appearance  Wks.  11648)  455  A  poore  conscionable 
Christian  . .  cooling  his  infrequent  pleasures  with  sighs,  and 
saucing  them  with  teares.  1756  JOHNSON  Air.  Eng.  Diet. 
Pref.  P  2  Words  of  infrequent  occurrence.  1876  M  iss  YONGE 
Womankind  viii.  56  The  treat  should  be  sufficiently  in- 
frequent to  be  a  real  subject  of  anticipation. 

b.  Qualifying  an  agent-noun  :  That  does  some- 
thing seldom  or  infrequently. 

1722  WOLLASTON  Relig.  .\at.  i.  v.  (17241  iS  A  sparing  and 
infrequent  worshiper  of  the  Deity.  1881  World  28  Dec., 
The  rare  and  infrequent  rustic  visitor  to  London. 

4.  Occurring  or  met  with  at  wide  distances  apart; 
not  plentiful ;  rather  few  and  far  between. 

a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Tracts  Si  The  Myrtle,  .no  rare  or 
infrequent  Plant  among  them.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  20  Nov.  501/2 
Globigerina  is  comparatively  infrequent.  1884  Harper ' s 
Mag.  Aug.  370/1  These  windows  are  small  and  infrequent. 
b.  Zool.  and  Bot.  Of  spines,  punctures,  glands, 
etc.  :  Thinly  or  sparsely  planted  ;  distantly  placed. 

t  Infreque'nted,  a.  Obs.  rare.    [IN-  s.    cf. 

F.  infrequente  (15/5  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  L.  infre- 
quentatits]  Not  frequented  ;  unfrequented. 

1675  OGILBY  Brit.  Pref.  z  Many  of  these  ways,  .are  grown 
infrequented.  Ibid.  (1693.1  29  Being  chiefly  mountainous 
and  infrequented. 

Infrequently  infrrkwentli),  aJv.  [I.v-  '•'.] 
Xot  frequently;  somewhat  rarely,  seldom.  Now 
chiefly  in  not  infrequently  =  rather  frequently. 

1673  Lady's  Calling  \.  v.  §  64  [They]  come  so  infrequently 
as  if  they  thought  it  a  very  arbitrary  matter  whether  they 
cgme  or  no.  1779  WILKES  Corr.  ( 1805  >  V.  208  Not  infre- 

Sjently  a  ray  of  truth  pierces  the  Stygian  gloom.     1876 
LADSTONE  Homeric,  Syitchr.  46  With  respect  to  stone,  it 
very  infrequently  appears  in  Homer.      1876  FAWCETT  Pol. 
Econ.  n.  y.  .ed.  5'  159  Fanners  not  infrequently  insure  their 
crops  against . .  hail-storms. 

t  Infre'sh,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Ix- - -t- FRESH 
v.]  trans.  To  make  fresh ;  to  freshen. 

1635  PERSON  Varieties  I.  20  Lakes  . .  ever  infreshed  with 
streames  of  fresh  springs  which  flow  and  run  into  them. 

tlnfrrar,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  Ix- -  T  FBIAH.] 
trans.  To  make  into  a  friar  ;  refl.  to  become  a  friar. 

1611  FLORIO,  /nfratiirsi,  to  infrier  himselfe. 

t  Infriate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
infridre  to  break  or  rub  down.]  To  crumble 
(Cockeram,  16^3;. 

trnfricate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  infricdre  to  rub  in.]  trans.  To  rub  in  or  on 
.Cockeram,  i6.'3  . 

t  Infrication.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [n.  of  action  f. 
1..  infricdre:  see  prec.]  =next. 

1578  BANISIKK  ///i.'.  Man  v.  64  Nature  hath  endewed  [the 
skin]  with  an  infinite  number  of  pores  ..  and  [by]  infrica- 
lion,  these  manifestly  do  shew  them  seines.  1658  [see  next]. 

Infraction  (infrrkfjo).  [ad.  L.  infrtition-cm 
doubtful  reading  inCelsusvni. xi):  see  FRICTIOX.] 
The  action  of  rubbing  in. 

1656  El  O'::.T  Glossogr.,  fnfriclion,  a  rubbing  in,  a  chafing. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  hifricticH,  or  In/rLation,  a  rubbing  or 
chafing  in.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1886  Syti.  Sx.  Z.-.r.,  IiifrU- 
tion,  ..the  rubbing  into  the  skin  of  an  ointment.  1888 

July  101  The  inflammation,  he  said,  set  in  after  the 
fourth  infrict. 

t  Infri'gidate,  "•  Obs.    rare-1,     [ad.  late  I. . 

'"/;  L  pple.  ol  iuji-igidai-c :  see  next.] 

Made  or  become  cold ;  chilled,  cooled  down. 
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1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  i66b/i  Thenne  he  whiche  was 
Infrigydate  and  colde  . .  was  made  al  hole  by  the  brennyng 
hete  of . 

Infrigidate  (.infridjkU'it,  f.  Now  rare.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  iiifrJgidarc  to  make  cold,  f.  i«- 
(!K-  ',  -rfrigidus  coUi,  FKIUID.  Cf.  obs.  F.  infri- 
gidcr  (Godef.).]  trans.  To  make  cold  or  frigid; 
to  chill,  cool. 

1545  KAYNOLD  Byrtli  Mankynde  in.  in.  11634)  174  Such 
hearbes,  the  which  haue  power  to  infrigidale  and  coole. 
t  1610  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Astral.  Disc.  (1650)  20  It  is  not  the 
essence  thereof  either  to  heat  or  infrigidate.  1686  GOAD 
CeUst.  Bodies  I.  ix.  35  That  Room  is  the  cooler  for  the  walls 
sake,  the  Emanation  from  thence  infrigidating  the  place. 
1885  G.  MEREDITH  Dianti  I.  xiii.  269  A  congenial  atmo- 
sphere ;  which,  however,  she  infrigidated  by  her  overflow  of 
exclamatory  wonderment. 

Hence  Infri'gidating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1650  ASHMOLE  Chym.  Collect.  77  Therefore  make  it  Cold, 
for  then  is  manifest  the  hidden,  and  the  Manifest  by  infri- 
gidating is  hid.  1665-6  Phil.  Traits.  I.  256,  I  have  made 
infrigidating  Mixtures  with  Sal  Armoniack. 

Infrigidation  (infridsid^-Jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
infrigidatifn-em,  n.  of  action  from  infrlgiddre : 
see  prec.  Cf.  OF.  infrigidation  \  4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
The  action  of  cooling  or  condition  of  being  cooled, 
refrigeration. 

1590  BARROCGH  Meth.  Physick  vn.  xi.  (1639)  399  If  . .  we 
think  that  there  be  greater  need  of  infrigidation  and  cool- 
ing. 1686  GOAD  CeUst.  Bodies  \.  ix.  30  All  Infrigidation  is 
performed  by  transfusion  of  a  Spirit,  as  Rooms  are  cool  by 
strewing  of  Herbs,  Flags,  and  Aspersion  of  sweet  Water. 
1709  STEELE  Toiler  No.  126  p  2  She  had  also  the  Power  of 
communicating  it  [the  spirit  of  continency]  to  al!  who 
beheld  her.  This  the  Scoffers  of  those  Days  called,  The 
Gift  of  Infrigidation.  1886  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Infrrgidative,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.  [f.  L.  in- 

frigiddt-  (see   INFHIGLDATE  v.)  +  -IVE.  Cf.  OF. 

infrigidatif,  -ive  (ijth  c.  in  Godef.).]  a.  adj. 
Cooling,  b.  sb.  A  cooling  agent. 

1541  R-  COPLAND  Gnydons  Formul.  R  iij  b,  Medycyns 
that  be  colde,  dyssycatyues,  &  infrigidatyues.  1543  TKA- 
HEKON  Vigo's  Chirnrg.  n.  iii.  18  It  taketh  awaye  the  malic;- 
nite  procedynge  of  thynges,  that  are  infrigidative  and  do 
greatlye  coole.  1599  A.  M.  tr  Gabelhouer  s  Bk.  Physicke  248/1 
An  infrijjidative  for  inflamede  and  exulceratinge  Brestes. 

Infringe  infri-ndg),  v.1  Also  6  enfring,  in- 
frynge,  6-7  infring.  [ad.  I,,  infring-frelobreak, 
injure,  damage,  make  void,  f.  in-  (Ix-  -  +frangere 
to  break.] 

t  L  trans.  To  break,  shatter  (rare  in  physical 
sense)  ;  to  break  down,  crush,  destroy  ;  to  foil, 
defeat,  frustrate  ;  to  cancel,  invalidate.  Obs. 

I543GRAFTON  Contn.  Harding  465  Ye  duke ..  woulde  haue 
maried  lady  Mary  . .  which  mariage  y«  kyng  did  infringe  & 
stoppe.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hm.  F///2I9  She  ..  did  all 
that  she  could  to  infringe  the  determinacion  of  the  said 
Universities  and  clergie.  1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turk* 
1016  How  the  Turkes  were  to  be  resisted,  and  their  attempts 
infringed.  1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xli.  (1626*  249  [He] 
trotting  in  a  round,  Infring'd  the  aire  with  this  disdamefull 
sound.  1631  QIARLES  Di-c.  Fancies  vii.  (1660)  5  It  is.  a 
potent  Science  that  infringes  Strong  Prison  doors ;  and 
heaves  them  from  their  hinges.  1637  R.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St. 
Ambrose  Pref.,  The  three-fold  cable  is  not  easily  infringed. 
1671  MILTON  f3.  R.  i.  62  If  so  we  can,  and  by  the  head 
Broken  be  not  intended  all  our  power  To  be  infring'd. 

2.  To  commit  a  breach  or  infraction  of  (a  law, 
obligation,  right,  etc.)  ;  to  violate  or  break  (an  oath, 
pledge,  treat)-,  etc.) ;  to  transgress,  contravene. 

'533.  in  Gross  Gild  Me rck.  II.  73  Whatsooewer  brothir  or 
bretmr  attempte  to  infring  or  breke  this  sayde  lawe.  1548 
HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  VII  22  And  least  . .  the  Damose'.l  . . 
woulde  not  consent  too  hym  for  offending  her  conscience 
and  infringyng  her  promes.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv. 


Supplies  should  have  their  rise  and  beginning  from  Them 
. .  had  never  been  infringed,  or  violated,  or  so  much  as 
questioned.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  iv.  94  The  proud  Trojans 
first  infringe  the  peace.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Count.  IV.  vi.  88 
The  crime  [coining]  itself  is  made  a  species  of  high  treason  ; 
as  being  a  breach  of  allegiance,  by  infringing  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. 1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  II I.  7  The  editor 
.  .having  infringed  the  regulations  to  which  the  press  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Government.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
£ng.  xiii.  III.  287  Those  privileges  of  the  people  which  the 
Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed  1898  li'estm.  Caj.  4  May 
-  llh  regard  to  the  second  alleged  infringing  tyre  .. 
the  judge  held  that  it  infringed  neither  the  Welch  nor  the 
Clincher  patent. 

1 3.  To  refute ;  to  contradict,  deny.   Obs. 

1590  SvriNBVRNK  Testaments  264  This  conclusion,  that  the 
later  dooth  infringe  the  former,  is  diuersly  enlarged.  1601-2 
KILBECKE  ist  Pt.  Parall.  65  This  may  suffice  to  infringe 
that  which  you  haue  deliucied.  1660  H.  MORE  Mysl. 
Gcdl.  v.  xvii.  200  Nor  do  those  Expressions.,  at  all  infringe 
the  Truth  we  have  declared. 

1 4.  To  break  the  force  or  diminish  the  strength 
of;  to  weaken,  enfeeble,  impair ;  to  mitigate.  Obs. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  A  Ipli.,  Infringe, . .  to  make  weake, 
or  feeble.  1620  VKNNER  I'ia  Recta  viii.  i-ji  They  doe  .. 
oppresse  a  weake  stomacke,  and  infringe  the  natural!  heat. 
1684  tr.  Beliefs  Merc.  Comfit,  xu'.  481  Such  [medicines]  as 
concentrate  and  infringe  Acids,  such  as  . .  Corals,  Chalk. 
1694  SALMON  Kate's  Disp.  It  will  yet  much 

more  infringe  the  corrosive  (Duality  of  the  remaining  Acid 
Spirits. 

5.  intr.  To  break  in  or  encroach  on  or  upon. 
1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Oval.  (1809  III.  51  Judges  . . 
aie  yet  intimidated  from  infringing,  by  any  sentence,  on 


INFRUCTUOSE. 

the  laws  and  constitution  of  these  realms.     1772-84  COOK 
Voy.  (1790)  I.  147  They  did  not  infringe  upon  this  boundary 
for  some  time.     1774  jHFmsoH  AutoUfg.  App.  Wk 
I.  141  Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature, 
may  infringe  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.     1868 
FARRAR  Silence  f,   I',  viii.    i3;;    137  Never  let  pleasure  in- 
fringe on  the  domain  of  duty. 

Hence  Infri  nged  ///.  a. ;  Infrrnging  vbl.  sb. 
xa&ppl.  a. 

ciSSS  HARPSKIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)  146 
I  his  case . .  nothing  tendeth  to  the  infringing  of  any  honour 
°'.  ^K™6-  '771  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  370  The  subject  of 
us  infringed  pretensions.  1897  Daily  AViw  3  ?. 
The  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company  has  spent  enormous 
sums  . .  in  proceedings  against  unscrupulous  dealers  and 
importers  of  infringing  mantles.  1898  Daily  Chron  14  Oct. 
5/3  Let  there  be  no  talk  to  us  of  infringed  rights. 

t  Infringe,  V.!  Obs.  rare- «.  [Is--.]  trans. 
To  furnish  with  a  fringe. 

1598  FLOKIO,  In/rangiare,  to  infringe,  or  decke  with 
fringe. 

Infringement  infri-nd3ment).  [f.  INFRINGE 
V*  +  -WENT.]  The  act  or  fact  of  infringing. 

1.  A  breaking  or  breach  ,of  a  law.  obligation, 
right,  etc.) ;  breach,  violation. 

Frequent  in  infringement  of  copyright  or  patent. 

1628  WITHER  Brit.  Kemtiiio.  n.  973  Which  on  his  Justice 
may  infringement  bring.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Cltns.  I 
(1655161  The  imbarqueand  stay  of  our  ships  at  Blay  by 
Lewes. .was  an  infringement  of  the  League.  1716  A: 
]-reekolder  No.  14  ad  fin.,  It  [is]  ..  a  great  Infringement 
of  the  Liberties  of  the  Subject.  1861  W.  KAIKBAIRN  Addr. 
B'it.  Assoc.,  Wait  was  harassed  by  infringements  of  his 
patent,  and  lawsuits  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  1878 
LECKY  Eng.  in  iStAC.  II.  vii.  285  Resenting  every  attempt 
at  equality  as  a  kind  of  infringement  of  the  laws  o'f  nature. 
b.  A  breaking  in,  encroachment,  or  intii 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Trausp.  Reh.  108  They  are  manifest  in- 
fringments  on  our  liberty.  1741  BLII.ER  .V<  rm.  Ho.  Lords 
Wks.  1874  II.  263  Licentiousness  is.  .a  present  infringement 
upon  liberty.  1837  HT.  MAKH.NEAV  Soc.  Amcr.  111.238 
T  here  is  in  this  respect  a  dreadful  infringement  on  human 
rights. 

t  2.  Refutation  ;  contradiction.  Obs. 

1593  NASHE4  Lett.  Confut.  42  If  you  haue  aiiie  new  in- 
fringement to  destitute  the  inditement  of  forgerie  that  I 
bring  against  you.  1664  H.  MORE  3fyst.  Ini,/.  vi.  15  Nor 
does  the  verb  being  in  the  plural  number  make  any  infringe- 
ment to  this  Truth. 

Infrrngent,  a.  Med.  [atl.  L.  iufringenl-tm, 
pres.  pple.  of  infringere  to  INFRINGE.]  Of  a 
medicine:  Rendering  milder ;  =CoRKlGENT. 

1886  mSyd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Infringer  infri-nd^aa).  [f. INFRINGE v.  +  -EH  i.] 
One  who  infringes  (in  the  various  senses  of  the 
verb) ;  a  violator. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  i  To  correcte  and  punyslie 
the  Infringers  and  contemners  thereof.  1655  FULLER  Ch. 
Hist.  IV.  iv.  §  19  He  . .  having  formerly  . .  appeared  a  great 


THURSTON  Hist.  Steam-Eiig.  up  Watt  claimed  that  Horn, 
blower. .  was  an  infringer  upon  his  patents.  1887  La-ui  Tin:** 
LXXXII.  260  2  The  alleged  infringer  of  a  patent  is  often 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

t  Infrangible,  a.  Ots.  Also  -eable.  [var.  of 
INFRANGIBLE  with  vowel  conformed  to  L.  infrin- 
gfre.  Cf.  obs.  F.  infringible  (Rabelais,  i6th  c.  .] 

1.  That  cannot  be  infringed  or  broken  ;  unbreak- 
able, inviolable,  indissoluble. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  V  36  b,  The  Frenche  nacion  not 
icmembryng  this  infringible  law,  deposed  ..  the  very  heyie 
male.,  and  set  up  in  tronethis  Pepyn.  Icid..Edu>.  7^242  b,  In 
hope  of  continual  peace,  and  infringible  amitie.  1605  BRETON 
Olde  Mate's  Lesson  (1879.'  13  Hauing  betwixt  theniselues 
scaled  with  their  hands  the  infringible  band  of  Faith  and 
Troth  in  the  heart . .  bee  tooke  leaue  of  his  faire  lady.  1642 
(i.  EGLISHAM  Forerunner  Rci'Ciigcb  Your  Majesty's  most 
royal!  word,  which  should  be  inviolable,  your  hand  and 
scale  which  should  be  infringeable. 

b.  Rarely  of  things  material :  Unbreakable. 

1600  _R.  CAWDRAY  Trt-as.  Similies  305  To  trap  within  the 
infringible  net  of  his  indignation. 

2.  Irrefragable,  irrefutable. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hatiiim's  Ans-.v.  Osor.  266  And  first  of  all 
tommeth  to  hand  an  infringible  Argument  of  Osorius.  1629 
S\  M.MER  Sfir.  Posit  I.  i.  6  The  equity  of  the  dependencie  of 
the  latter  upon  the  farmer,  is  infringible. 

Infructescence  .infr&kle-scns..  Bot.  rare. 
[a.  F.  infriictesccnce  (G.  de  St.  Pierre.  1870  ,  f.  IN-- 
+  L.  fnicttis  fruit,  after  inflorescence]  Name  for 
an  aggregate  fruit  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a 
simple  fruit  that  inflorescence  does  toa  single  flower. 
1876  HOOKER  botany  Primer  So  Aggregate  fruits  or  in- 
fructescences. 

Infructiferous  infroktrferas),  a.  rare.  [f. 
late  L.  iiifructt/'ir-us  +  -ous  :  see  IN-  3  and  FRUC- 
TiFKROfs.]  Not  bearing  fiuit :  in  quots.  of  a 
disease :  Not  eruptive,  or  having  the  eruption 
imperfect  or  suppressed. 

1822-34  Coed's  Study  Mcd.  cd.  41  II.  404  In  the  Barbary 
plague  ..  the  first  and  second  of  the  two  varieties  ..  the 
fructiferuus  and  the  infructiferous,  were  intermixed.  I  bid. 
409  In  the.  .infructiferous  \ariety  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  one  [fever]  and  the  other. 

Infructnose    infro:kti«,ou-s.,  a.     [ad.  L.  /«- 
Jnicluosus  unfruitful,  fruitless :  see  IN-  3  and  FRCC- 
]     Not  producing  fruit,  unfruitful,  unprofit- 
able ;    =  INFIIUCI  i. 


INFRUCTUOSITY. 
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INFUSE. 


1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  htfruetuose,  unfruitful.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  I.  128  These  more  intellectual  Jews  were  not  i  un- 
tent  with  an  infructuose  Rabbinism. 

Hence  Infructuo'sity,  unfruitfulness,  sterility. 

1859  Sat.  Re-.1,  VII.  553/2  The  immobility  and  infructuosity 
of  the  parasitic  plants  which  flourish  best  in  the  rereward  of 
the  Eastern  Counties. 

Infructuous  infr»-ktiw,os\  a.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  IN-  :i  and  FKUCTUOUS,  and  cf.  F.  infriif/ueiix 
(I4th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl^).~\ 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  unfruitful,  barren. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Blacke  Devill  48  Even  infructuous  barren-  ! 
nesse  brought  Christs  curse  on  the  figge  tree.  1860  I.  TAYLOR 
Spir.  Hebr.  Poetry  (1873)  77  It  is  these  [wild  flowers],  .that 
because  they  are  infructuous,  are  spared  by  marauding 
bands,  1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  (1865)  62  Thf°  intellect. . 
would  otherwise  remain  infructuous. 

2.  Unproductive  of  good  results ;  fruitless. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Lycanthropy  Wks.  1862  II.  120  The  wolf 
living  is  like  Rumney  Marsh :  hyeme  mains,  xstate 
jiwlestns,  numjnatn  bonus.  . .  Thus  every  way  is  this  wolf 
infructuous.  1822  Blackn>.  Mag.  XII.  526  [He]  is  verging 
towards  fatuity  from  incessant  and  infructuous  exertions. 
1884  FAIRBAIRN  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  357  There  are  no  contro- 
versies so  wearisome  and  infructuous  as  our  ecclesiastical. 

Hence  Infru'otuously  adv.,  unfruitfully. 

1876  C.  M.  DAVIES  Unorth.  Land.  (ed.  2)  160  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's cooperage  . .  around  which  I  found  I  had  been  in- 
fructuously  describing  a  circle.  1887  N.Amer.  Kev.  July 
36  He  [the  actor]  soon  found  that  his  art  was  infructuously 
employed  in  obtaining  applause. 

t  Infnrgal,  «•  06*.  [!N-  ?>.]  Not  frugal ; 
wasteful. 

1684  J.  GOODMAN'  \rinler  Even.  Confer.  (1720)21  (L.)What 
should  betray  them  to  such  infrtigal  expences  of  time.     1770     : 
AVw  Dispens.  628  This  infrugal  and  injudicious  composition. 

Infrugi'ferous,  a.     [Iu-3.]    Not  bearing  fruit. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.  Infritgiferous,  bearing  no  Fruit. 
1856  in  WEBSTFR  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

t  Infrunite,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  1..  (post- 
Aug.)  infrnmtus  tasteless,  senseless,  f.  in-  (Is- :i) 
+frfinisci  to  enjoy.]  Senseless,  silly. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Return's  Disp.  Pref.,  Every  Gentleman 
who  is  not  sottish  or   infrunite.     1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then. 
Brit.  II.  278  The  few  Ficulnean  Arguments  and  Infrunite 
Pamphlets   of  the  Nestorian   Arianism   and   Arian  Euty- 

Infrustrable  (infro-strab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Its-  3 
+  FRUSTRABLE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  infrustrablt  (i6th  c. 
in  Godef.).]  Not  frustrable;  that  cannot  be  frus- 
trated or  rendered  ineffectual. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  IV.  354  A  wil  universally  effica- 
cious, infrustrable,  indefectible,  and  necessary  in  causing. 
1892  N.  SMYTH  Clir.  Ethics  i.  iii.  158  A  moral  order  no  less 
infrustrable,  and  as  universal  in  its  dominion. 

Hence  Infrvrstrably  adv.,  irresistibly. 

1861  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Theol.  Reform.  (1862)  560  The  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  ship's  company,  .was  infallibly  anil 
infrustrably  certain. 

Infu-cate,  v.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  I.,  in- 
fricdre  (in  pa.  pple.  infStiUus) ;  see  IN-  -  and 
FUOATE  z>.]  trans.  To  colour  or  paint  (the  face). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Infttcate,  to  paint,  to  colour.  1676  COLES, 
Infncate,  artificially  to  colour  or  paint  (the  face,  etc.).  1828 
in  WKBSTER.  Hence  in  recent  Diets. 

Hence  f  Infuca'tion.  Obs.  rare-". 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Infucation,  a  laying  on  of  drugs,  or  artificial 
colours  upon  the  face. 

t  Inf  ll'de,  z'-  Obs.  P.i.  t.  in  5  infude.  [irreg. 
f.  L.  infundsre,  perf.  inftldi:  see  I.NFUND  and  IN- 
FOUND.  Cf.  defude,  diffude,  effade.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour  in,  infuse;  also,  to  pour  (on). 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  185 b,  He..infudeth  or 

putteth  into  the  soule  the  admyrable  lyght  of  grace.  1531 
Ki.vor  Go-.',  ill.  xxiii,  God  almyghtie  infuded  Sapience  into 
the  Memorye  of  man.  1366  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  78  The 
same  bloude  infudeth  himselfe  into  the  vpper  paries.  1599 
tr.  Gabellwner's  Bk.  Physicke  330/2  Let  this  standea  night, 
and  a  daye,  then  power  it  of,  &  infude  other  water  theron. 

2.  To  infuse  or  inspire  (a  person)  with. 

c  1460  Tovmeley  Myst.  xi.  89  Crete  well  all  oure  kyn  of 
bloode,  That  lord,  that  the  with  grace  infude,  he  saue  all 
in  this  place. 

II  Infula  (i-nfuda).     [L.  (in  sense  i).J 

1.  Roman  Antiq.    A  slightly  twisted    flock   or 
fillet  of  red  and  white  wool,  worn  on  the  forehead 
by  priests,  worshippers,  and  suppliants,  or  similarly 
placed  on  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  used  in  other 
ways  as  a  religious  symbol. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  tnfula,  a  name  antiently  given 
to  one  of  the  pontifical  ornaments  worn  on  the  head.  Ibid., 
The  difference  between  the  diadem  and  the  infula  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  diadem  was  flat  and  broad,  and  the  infula 
rounded  and  twisted.  1869  W.  SMITH  Diet.  Gr.  f,  Rom. 
Antiq.,  At  Roman  marriages  the  bride,  who  carried  wool 
upon  a  distaff  in  the  procession,  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon 
the  door-case  of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house. 

2.  Eccl.  Each  of  the  two  lappets  or  ribbons  of  a 
bishop's  mitre.     Also  in  Her. 

In  med.L.  applied  also  to  a  chasuble,  and  in  some  mediaeval 
glossaries  explained  as  a  mitre  or  other  covering  for  the 
head  ;  see  Du  Cange. 

iSio  GUILL.M  Heraldry  IV.  u.  (1611)  192  This  kind  of  infula 
or  Miter,  is  worne  by  the  antichnstian  prelate  of  Rome.  1848 
MRS.  JAMESON  Sacr.  f,  Leg.  Art  (1850)  404  The  infula:,  two 
bands  or  lappets,  depending  from  the  mitre  behind,  distin- 
guish the  bishop  from  the  abbot.  1882  CUSSANS  f/n:  xiv. 
(ed.  3)  180  From  within  the  circle  [of  a  mitre]  depend  two 
I'ittx,  Infula,  or  ribbons  of  purple  fringed  at  the  ends 
with  gold. 


1  I'nfule.   Obs.     [ad.  I.,  in/iila.] 

1581  SAVILK  Tacitus,  Hist.  in.  \\\i.  11590  132  [They] 
then  hung  out  oner  the  walles  their  d  infnles. 

1600  HOLLAND  f.iry  x  There  met  In 

of  the  Carthaginians,  garnished  with  infuU 
white  flags  of  peace.     1606  —  Stictvi.  i?6  This  man  . .  he.- 
caused  to  be  dight  with  sacred  hearbs.  and  ailnnit-u  witli 
Infules,  like  a  sacrifice. 

Infulminate  iniHniinfit  i.  7'.  ran.  [f.  IN-- 
-i  Fri.MiNATF..]  trans.  To  render  thunderous. 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Colitmb.  III.  20  Where,  .suns  infulminate 
the  stormful  sky. 

Iiifumate,  "'•  rare"".  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
inffnnarc  (Pliny),  f.  /w- (!N- 2) +/»>«<7>Y  to  smoke, 
f.  ffimits  smoke.]  trans.  To  smoke  (a  thing),  to 
dry  by  smoking.  Hence  Infumated ///.«.  Also 
Inftuna  tion. 

1721  BAILEY,  Infnmation,  a  drying  in  the  Smoak.  17*7 
Ibid,  vol.  1 1,  Infmnated,  smoked,  dried  in  the  smoke.  1847 
CRAIG,  Infnmate,  to  dry  in  the  smoke. 

t  Inftrme,  ''•  '  '/'i.  [ad.  L.  infuma-re :  see 
prec. ;  cf.  also  KNFUME.]  —prec.  Hence  Infu'med 
///.  a.,  Infu-ming  vl<l.  sl>. 

1601,  1607  [see  ENFUMK],  1611  FI.ORIO,  Infnniatiane,  au 
infuming,  a  bloting.  1623  COCKKRAM,  Infinite,  to  dry  in  the 
smoake. 

t  Infu'nd,  i'.  Obs.  [ad.  I .  infimd-crc  to  pour 
in,  f.  in-  (IN--)  +  fundfre  to  pour.  Cf.  IXFOUNI), 
INPUDE,  INFUSE.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour  in  ;  to  infuse;  to  shed,  pour  (oi:\. 
1514  Fruyte  Redenipcyon  (W.  de  V/.)  A  iij,  Infunde  grace, 

kyndle  loue.  1536  BEI.LENDEN  Crofi.  AVW.  (1821)  II.  207 
The  kingis  servandis . .  fand  the  wichis  infunding  certane 
liquor  on  the  image.  1559  Primer  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851) 
1 10  By  infunding  thy  precious  oil  of  comfort  into  my  wounds. 
"579  FUI.KF.  Heskins'  Part.  53  The  diuine  essens  infundeth 
it  selfe  in  the  sacrament.  1611  SPEFD  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX. 
xviii.  (1623)  918  The  great  grace  that  God  giueth  and  secretly 
infundeth. 

2.  To  steep;   = INFUSE  v.  4. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  59  Medicaments  are  in- 
funded,  humected  and  macerated. 

t  Infuudible.  Ol>s.  rare  ~ '.  [ad.  L.  infunJi- 
bulum  :  see  below.]  A  funnel. 

1657  TOMI.INSON  Renous  Disp.  481  Infundibles,  and  many 
more,  which  the  Apothecary  will  not  use  once  in  a  year. 

Infundibular  (inf»ndi'bu!lai),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*infundibular-is,  f.  infundibulum  :  see  below  and 
-AR.]  Funnel-shaped ;  infundibuliform. 

1795  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXV.  227  The  uterus  itself 
is  . .  infundibular  in  its  shape.  1809  IHa.  XCIX.  212  The 
bladder  . .  opens  externally  by  an  infundibular  process. 
1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Aniin.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  71  The  cell.. is 
seen  to  be  continued  inw_ards  by  a  membranous  infundibular 
prolongation  of  its  margin. 

Infundibulate  (infzmdi-birfW,  a.      [f.  IN- 

FUNDIBUL-UM  +  -ATF.  1.] 

1.  Having  an  infundibulum. 

Infundibulate  Polyzoa,  marine  Polyzoans,  having  the  cell- 
mouth  circular  and  funnel-shaped,  corresponding  to  the 
group  Gymnola.-mata  (Webster,  1864).^ 

2.  F'unnel-shaped ;  infundibuliform. 
1864  in  WEBSTER  ;  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Infundibuliform  (infimdi-Wifliffim),  a.  [ad. 
mod. I,,  inftmdibuliformis  :  see  next  and  -FORM.] 
Funnel-shaped. 

[1708  KERSEY,  Infutulilnliformis  (among  Herbalists),  any 
Flower  that  is  shap'd  like  a  Funnel.]  1752  SIR  J.  HII.I. 
Hist.  Anim.  292  The  ventral  fins  coalesce  at  their 
extremities,  and  form  a  single,  oblong  hollow,  and,  in  some 
degree,  infundibuliform  fin.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  A'»/A. 
J ' nfuntiibuliforin  Flowers,  or  funnel-fashioned  flower,  . .  one 
of  the  kinds  of  monopetalous  or  one-leav'd  flowers,  .having 
a  narrow  tube  at  one  end,  and  a  wide  mouth  at  the  other. 
1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina  104  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
infundibuliform,  of  a  pale  incarnate  colour.  1846  DANA 
'/.ooph.  (1848)  216  Cells.. infundibuliform,. .multtlamellatc. 

Infundibulum    (uif»ndi'bi»li<m).     [I.., 
funnel,  f.  infundlre  to  pour  in,  INFUND  +  -Mum, 
suffix  forming  names  of  instruments.] 

fl.  A  funnel.  Obs.  rare-". 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Infiinrlihtlum  (I.aO,  a  Tunnel,  or  Funnel, 
for  the  pouring  off  Liquors  into  Vessels, 

2.  Anal.  Applied  to  various  funnel-shaped  cavi- 
ties or  structures  of  the  body. 

Iiifiindihilnm  t'f  Hie  brain  (i.  certbri\,  a  funnel-shaped 
prolongation  downwards  and  forwards  of  the  third  venin.  le 
of  the  brain,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  pituitary  body. 
/  of  the  cochlea,  the  thin  plate  of  bone,  shaped  like  half  a 
funnel,  under  the  cupola  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  /.  oj  tl 
ethmoid  bone,  the  sinuous  canal  connecting  the  frontal  sinus 
with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  /.  of  the  J-allofia.i 
I,,/;;  the  fimbriated  end  of  this.  /.  oft/u-  lie.irt,  the  COHIIS 
arteriosns  or  conical  upper  part  of  the  right  v> 
Infundihila  of  the  kidney,  the  two  or  three  mam  divisions 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
calyces.  /.  of  the  lungs,  the  funnel-shaped  sacs  in  which 
the  air-passages  terminate. 

[  1706  PHII  i.irs,  la/tinaihiliiai  CtnM...tke  Brain-Tunnel.] 
1700  Hool-ER  Meet.  Diet.,  InfundiMum  of  the  Rrnw,  a 
canal  that  proceeds  from  the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pitu- 
itary  eland  in  the  sella  turcica.  1883  MAKTIN  &  MOALF. 

J  -erteh:  Dissect.  153  The  infantlibulum,  a  prolongation  of 
gray  matter  from  the  floor  of  the  third  ventnde.     i894/-.-<- 
o  June  850/3  There  being  no  cavity  or  infundibulum  in  the 
1    fncisors  of  the  ox,  there  is  no  mark  to  be  worn  out. 

b.  Zoo/,  (a)  '  A  tubular  organ  in  the  Cephalo- 
poda through  which  the  water  is  driven  from  tin- 
gills'.  (/')  '  The  gastric  cavity  of  Ctenophorn  with 


which  tlu-  (i-in].hai;i-al  tnl*  commuii! 

)  The  dilatitl  u|i|«r  extremity  of  the 
oviduct  <>i  a  bird. 

1877  HIM  KY  Anat.  In-.. \nuii   iii. 
of  the  infnndiUi 
of  each  half  of  the  body. 

tlnfu-ncral,  •'.    Oh.  rare-1,      [f.  IN-*  + 

J     train.   'I  < 
1610  G.  FI.F.-II  i 
though  her  flesh  iliil  liut  infun' 

Infurcation  iiiir>ik<"''Jan\  [f.  Is-  -  ±  I..  /><>•. •/ 
fork:    cf.    FURCATION.]      'A    forki-d   fxp. 
(Craig,  1847). 

Infuriate     intr,i"'ii't'.   «.      [.•'..   mi  '.L.  m- 
fttriat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  infuriart.  f.  in-    \' 
ftiriiirc  to  madden,  enrage,  i.fiiria  Ft'KY.     Cf.  It. 
infuriare  to  grow  into  fury  or  tage    Mori"  .] 

Excited  to   fury;    maddened;    full  of  fury;    en- 
raged, raging,   frantic,  furious.     (Of  per?' 
their  actions,  animals,  etc. ;  Jig.  of  things, 

1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  \  i.  486  Hollow  Engins  long  :i> 
Thick-rammd,  at  th'  olher  lx,re  with  b.ULh  of  tl!. 
and  infuriate.    1727-46  Tno%^.>  s  Siuinnfr  1096  Th'  infuriate 
hil  that  -ho.its  the  pillar'd  flame.     1730-46  —  An: 
liillam'd,  beyond  the  most   infuriate  wrath  Of  the  worsl 
monster  that  e'er  roamed  the  waste.  1824  DIRIHN  /  ; 
594  The  infuriate  and  unreUnling  opponent  of  Na^h.     1862 
MERIVAI.E  K.'in.   Enif.   xxiv.     1565)   III.    114  II. • 
people.. were  so  infuriate  :ii;;un-t  <  yers. 

Hence  Infivriately  adv.,  in  an  infuriate  manner, 
furiously. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  I.  vii.  121.  1896  A.  MORRISON 
Child  7n.f<>  134  Hilly  Leary  fought  and  battered  mfuriately. 

Infuriate  (infiu»-riAi,  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.  ^infuriare  to  madden  ;  see  prec.]  trans.  In 
fill  with  fury ;  to  render  furious  or  mad  with  anger  ; 
to  provoke  to  fury  or  fierce  passion  ;  to  enrage. 

1667  Pceay  Chr.  Piety  xii.  322  Like  those  curies  of  en- 
tangled snakes  with  which  Krinnys  is  said  to  have  infuriated 
Athemas  and  Inp.  1870  UK  KINS  A'.  /VWviii.  ThisniMilt- 
ing  allusion  to  his  dark  skin  infuriate-.  Neville. 

Hence  Infu'riatinff  ///.  a.;  Infn-riatingly 
adv. ;  also  Infuria  tion,  the  action  of  maddening, 
infuriated  condition. 

1851  KIXCSI.EV  r<v:rfi.(i853)  17  Herolled  about  like  a  tipsy 
man  . .  to  the  utter  intimation  of  Shivcr-the-timbers.  1885 
LfCAS  MALKT  Col.  F.ndtrly's  U'ife  ,ed.  3)  I1I..VI.  L  6;  He 


..•as  so  iufuriatingly  cairn.     1891  Miss  DOWIE  GirlinKarf. 
166,  I  looked  back  and 
as  infuriating  1 


nd  saw  the  painter  making  cigarettes. 


Infuriated  ,infiu-"rif't«l),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-EL>  l.]  Provoked  to  fury ;  maddened  with  nas- 
sion;  furiously  enraged. 

1796  BIRKE  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  238  Theytore  the 
reputation  of  the  clergy  to  pieces  by  their  infuriated  decla- 
mations and  invectives.  1832  Ulacl-si:  Mag.  XXXII.  965 
Not  an  infuriate,  observe,  but  an  infuriated  mob— rendered 
infuriate.  1848  Mus.  JAMESON  Str.  f.  Leg.  Art  (1850!  3/6 
Whereupon  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  st 
infuriated  people. 

tlnfu-rnace,  v.    0/>s.  rart- 
FURNACE.]     trans.  To  place  in  a  furnace. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovifs  Met.  vii.  (1626)  129  As  puluer  d 
flints  infurnest  vnder  ground.  By  sprinkled  water  fire  con 

CInfurj>e,  in  with  infwle  :  see  WITHINFORTH. 

Infuscate  ^inf»'sk<t),  a.  [ad.  L.  injuscut -us. 
pa.  pple.:  see  next.]  Clouded  or  darkened. 

1826  KIRIIV  &  SP.  Kntoniol.  IV.  292  Ijfincatt.  when  a 
colour  is  darkened  by  the  superinduction  of  a  brownish 
shade  or  cloud. 

t  Infu-scate,  •:    Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  I 

fusca-re,  i.  i»-  (Is-  -)  +  fUttOn,  f.  fiacui  dark- 
brown,  dusky.]  trans.  To  make  dark-coloured  or 
dusky ;  to  darken.  Hence  Infu'scated  ///.  a. 

1650  tr.  Canssini  Ang  Place  90  The  eternall  Ctty  .  nr« 
infuscated  with  the  sooty  v.i|»urs  of  a  bruti-h  \\aire. 
1727  HAHEV  vol.  II,  Infnscattd,  made  obscure,  dark, 

't'lnfUBca-tion.  Vbs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  infuscare:  see  prec,]  The  action  of 
darkening;  "darkened  or  dusky  condition. 

1658  I'HiLl-irs  Infuscatwii,  a  making  dark  or  dusky.  1755 
in  JOHNSON  ;  and  in  mod.  I)u:t*. 

tlnftt'Se,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  infus-ns  a  iiouniij; 
in,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  infiindfre  :  see  IXFI'SK  :'.]  •!»• 

Fl'Sl*  i  V 

MHTona  Herbal  m.  47  In  the  infuse  th.  •, 
fromiiiaureis[  =  ,td,, 

Hymn  Hear.  Lm  47  Son,,  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 

., 

tlnfu-se,  a.    Obs.    [a.  F.  Jthtfa 

latz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  atfSaa,   pa.  pple.  ol  inpo. 


Hatz.  _ 

,/,'/•«•  to  pour  in  :  see  next.]    =  IOTCS1D. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  l    v.    \\ 


506)  48  Tli 

,  knpwefayth. 


and 

•uetln-r, 


white  wyne,  of  eche  a  pynte,  and  styrre  all  I 
and  let!  them  stande  infuse  two  or  thre  dayu 

Infuse  (inli«'z  ,  •'•     Also  6  en-,     [f. 

ppl   stem  of  infuiiJfre  to  pour  in    see  IXFi 
\    F    ('»/'»..•>•    "n    lOtli  c.  in  Hatz.-Daim.  .] 


INFUSE. 

1.  /rant.   To  pmir  in  :    f  to  pour  (a  liquid)  into  a 
place  or  vessel  \ol>s.} ;  In  introduce  (a  liquid  ingre- 
dient). 

1431-50  tr.  Hidden  i  Rolls)  1.  61  The  occean  infusede  in  to 
diuerse  places.  .11625  StR  W.  MURE  Misc.  1'otn:*  x\.  14 
Tho  -springs  and  founts  infuis  thair  liquid  stoir.  1637  H  rv- 
WOOD  l)i,il.  ii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  i2S  'Tis  ofgre.it  consequence, 
what  is  infus'd  Into  a  \"es^ell  «'hen  it  first  is  \Vd.  I7I3STKI-LE 
(litariti.in  No.  142  F  3  The  one  as  greedily  sucks  in  the  poison, 
as  the  other  industriously  infuses  it.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  l.  i, 
By  the  force  of  that  soporiferous  medicine  infused  into  my 
liquor.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scr&MeffHtOMia  7-^  The  .. 
cliarm  of  nobility  infused  its  balsam  as  an  ingredient  into 
the  dose  of  criticism. 

2.  trans/,  and  Jig-.    To  introduce  as  by  pouring ; 
to  instil,  insinuate.     Used  spec,  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  imparting  of  grace,  and  of  nature  in  the  im- 
planting of  innate  knowledge.  CoK&.into  in,\to\ 

1526  ntgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  104  b,  This  holy  gyfte 
of  pile  . .  is  infused  in  to  the  soule  of  man  or  woman  with 
grace.  1583  STANYHI:RST  .  Ends  i.  i  ArrO  40  Venus  enfuseth 
sweet  sleepe  to  the  partye  resembled.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  .-I. 
l.  i.  461  These  words,  these  lookes.  Infuse  new  life  in  me. 
1605  JAMES  I  Gmptwder Plot  in  Harl.  Misc.  iMalh.)  III. 
1 1  All  knowledge  must  be  either  infused  or  acquired.  1642 
GATAKER  TranmM.  129  Infants  have  an  habile  of  faitli 
infused  into  them  in  Uaptisme.  1781  GIBBOX  Decl.  .s-  / . 
xviii.  (1869)  I.  476  He  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into 
the  troops.  1858  BUCKLE  Chili:.  11873)  H.  viii.  560  He.  .as 
far  as  he  was  able,  infused  new  life  into  the  old  universities. 
rrfl.  1551  GARDINER  Exflic.  127  b,  The  diuinite  ineffably 
infused  it  selfe  in  to  the  visible  Sacrament.  1596  SHAKS. 
Mtr.li.  r.  iv.  i.  132.  1855  Pi-sp.v  Doclr.  Real  Presence 
Note  S.  ^59  Consider  how  He  abideth  in  as.  .infusing  Him- 
self into  our  bodies. 

t  b.  To  instil  or  try  to  instil  a  notion  or  belief. 
1548  HALL  Chrmi.,  Hen.  VI 158  b,  Infusyng  and  puttyng 
into  mens  heades  . .  his  right  to  y  crown.  1613  Dk. 
AuMw.'s  Narrative  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1649)  I.  122 
Gondomar  privately  infused  to  the  Prince  his  Highness  . . 
That  the  Duke  was  in  heart  ..  a  Roman  Catholick.  a  1715 
HURNET  Oivn  Time  I.  31  They. .took  care  to  infuse  it  into 
all  people . .  that  all  was  done  to  make  way  for  Popery. 
t3.  To  pour  on  or  upon;  to  shed,  diffuse.  Obs. 
c  1410  Pallaii.  on  Husb.  in.  755  Yf  ofte  vppon  the  rootes  as 
they  stonde,  The  boles  galle  enfusid  be.  1591  SHAKS. 
i  Hen.  VI,  i.  ii.  85  With  those  cleare  Rayes,  which  shee  in- 
fus'd  on  me,  That  beautie  am  1  blest  with,  which  you  may 
see.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  351  The  white  of  an  egg  .. 
ought  to  be  infused,  or  spread  vpon  the  foresaid  wooll,  with 
the  pouder  of  Frankincense,  a  1671  STF.RRV  itui  Posth.  I'ol. 
(16801  323  Choice  Meats  infuse  all  their  pleasant  Tastes  and 
Relishes  distinctly  upon  the  curious  Palate  of  the  Eater. 
4.  To  steep  or  drench  (a  plant,  etc.)  in  a  liquid, 
so  as  to  extract  its  soluble  properties  ;  to  macerate. 
'533  KLVOT  Cast.  He/the  (1541)  58  a,  Reubarbarum  by  it 
selfe  from  two  drammes  unto  foure,  infused  or  stiped  in 
lycour,  from  iiii  dramme.s  unto  viii.  1593  HVLL  Art 
iitirdett.  126  To  make  Artichocks  ..  grow  sweet  in  tast,  in- 
fuse the  seeds  before,  in  either  milke,  with  hony,  or  in  water 
with  sugar,  or  els  in  pleasant  wine.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNR 
Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  337  The  filings  of  Iron  infused  in  vinegar, 
will  with  a  decoction  of  galles  make  good  Inke,  without  any 
copperose  at  all.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  ITattrs  I.  82  They 
infuse  the  ashes  of  burned  vegetables  in  their  water.  1830 
M.  DONOVAN  Dam.  Econ.  I.  203  Strawberry  or  Raspberry 
Wine.  Bruise  six  gallons  of  either  fruit;  press  out  the 
juice  ;  on  the  marc  pour  seven  gallons  of  water  ;  infuse  for 
twelve  hours,  and  press  out  the  liquor.  1890  BARRIE  Little 
Minister  (1892)  261  While  I  am  infusing  my  tea. 
t  b.  To  dissolve  or  melt.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  322  Take  of  mel  rosa- 
tum,  oyl  of  roses,  wax,  and  turpentine,  of  each,  like  quan- 
tity :  infuse  them  all  on  the  fire  together. 

c.  intr.  To  undergo  the  process  of  infusion  or 
maceration. 

1615  LATHAM  Falconry  (1633)  105  You  must  prouide  some 
distilled  water  of  endiue,  and  succorie  . .  and  into  the  same 
put  a  slice  of  rubarbe  to  infuse.  1799  G.  SMITH  Lakorn!.>rv 
II.  397  Leave  it  to  infuse  till  the  next  day.  1885  R. 
BI-CHANAN  Annan  U'ntcr  vii,  The  pot's  infusing  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  I'll  fetch  it  in  mysd'. 

t  5.  With  inverted  constr.  :  To  affect  or  net  npon 
(a  liquid)  by  steeping  some  soluble  substance  in  it; 
hence,  to  imbue  or  inspire  (a  person  or  thing)  with 
some  infused  quality.  Obs. 

1560  Proud  -Myues  Pater  noster  529  in  Ha?].  E.  P.  I'.  IV. 
176  Infuse  vs  with  grace,  I.orde,  in  contynaunce.  1591 
SHAKS.  Yen.  tf  Ail.  928  Infusing  them  with  dreadfull  pro- 
phecies. 1603  MAXSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iv,  Would  I 
had  some  ppvson  to  infuse  it  with.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii. 
154  Thou  didst  sm-le,  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heauen. 
1626  BACOS  .S>/rw  (J.),  Drink,  infused  with  flesh,  will 
nourish  faster  and  easier  than  meat  and  drink  together.  1871 
L.  STEPHEN  Player.  Europe  v.  II.  305  The  excessive  diffi- 
culty of  infusing  young  mountaineers  with  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Hence  Infu'Sing  vbl.  sb. 

1598  FLORIO,  I'l/usurti,  an  infusing.  1680-90  TKMTI-R 
A.ti.,  Health  Misc.  1701  III.  193  The  Physician  ..  whose 
greatest  Skill  perhaps  often  lies  in  the  infusing  of  Hopes. 

Infused  ;infi«'zd),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Poured  in,  instilled  :  spec,  imparted  by  divine 
influence,  or  by  nature,  lit.  ya&Jig. 

1577  VAUTROUILLIEH  Lutheran  Ep.  Gal.  63  For  that  workc 
he  pourelh  into  him  charitie,  which  they  call  charilie  in- 
fused. 1598  FLORIO,  Infuso,  infused,  melted,  powred  in. 
1607-11  BACON  /.i.t.,  Cast.  >,  Eitne.  (Arb.)  366/1  Men-;  .. 
speaches  [are]  according  to  theire  learninges  and  infused 
opinions.  i66z  Evi  r.\  17691  24  Nor  do  we  think 

that  his  [Adam's]  unhappy  fall  did  so  much  concern  hi 
and  infused  habits.     1811  .!/,..://,/,.  .Mag.  XXXIV.  .,,,3  The 
•  •rang  .n  infmed  blood  into  the 

hair  cells.      1891  CHURCH  Oxford  Mcr.'ein.  xvii.  307  A  doc- 
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trine,  .which  substituted  a  fictitious  and  imputed  righteous- 
.in  inherent  and  infused  and  real  one. 

2.  Steeped  in  liquid  so  as  to  impart  ils  qualities. 

1707  Curias,  in  Husb.  *,  Gar,/.  144  Cover  it  with  good 
Brandy  four  Inches  above  the  infus'd  Matter.  1853  SOVKK 
Pfintrofn.  92  Ginger  is  taken  infused  as  a  drink. 

Hence  Inftrsedly  aJ-\,  in  an  infused  manner. 

i6ao  GRANGER  7>/r.  Logike  59  The  receptacle  of  adjuncts 
inherent,  .ingendred  naturally, infusedly,  habitually  in  it. 

lufuser  (infu/'zai).     [f.  INFUSE  ?.  +  -KB  1.] 

1.  One  who  infuses  or  pours  in.     Chiefly  _/?f. 
1598  FLORIO,  Infonrlitore,  an  infuser,  a  melter,  a  powrer 

in.  1615  J.  WHITE  Serai.  33  Thou  o  blessed  Trinitie,  the 
sole  infuser  of  grace.  1828  Mirror  V.  ^34  •?  The  infos,  r 
of  joy  in  our  honie.  1868  Miss  Vosr.K  Pupils  St.  John  ,\\ii. 
278  James  of  Xisibis  was  the  great  infuser  of  this  spirit. 

2.  A  vessel  for  making  infusions  ;  f  spec,  a  retort. 
1688  R.  Hoi. ME  Armoury  in.  308/1  An  Infuser,  or  a  f  Mass 

Body  with  a  long  Neck  . .  also  termed  a  Distillatory.  1899 
Ad-'t.,  Tea  Infuser,  Patent,  White  China. 

Infusibility  (infittzibi-liti).  [f.  INFUSIBLE  a.' : 
see  -ITY,  and  cf.  F.  infusibilitf  (iSth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  infusible ; 
incapability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

1796  KIRWAN  Klem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  42  The  calcination, 
infusibility  or  fusibility,  at  different  degrees  measured  by 
.Mr.  Wedgwood's  Pyrometer.  1816  CLF. AVELANU  Mitt.  264 
It  differs  from  feldspar  by  its  greater  hardness  and  its  infusi- 
bility. 1831  CARLYLF  Kss.,  Schiller  (1872)  III.  95  To  the 
last,  there  is  a  stiffness  in  him,  a  certain  infusibility. 

Infusible  [infia-zlbl),*.*  [f.  IN- 3  +  KI-SIBLE. 
Cf.  F.  infusible  (1760  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not 
fusible ;  incapable  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

1555  Eons  Decades  341  An  earthye  substaunce  infusible 
and  not  able  to  bee  molten.  1650  SIR  T.  HROWNK  I'scnd.  l-'.p. 
n.  i.  (1659)  4°  Vitrification  is. .a  fusion  of  the  salt  and  earth 
. .  wherein  the  fusible  salt  draws  the  earth  and  infusible  part 
into  one  continuum.  1796  KIRWAN  Eletn.  Min.  led.  2)  I.  6 
Pure  lime,  except  placed  in  clay,  is  infusible.  1870  J.  YEATS 
A'af.Nixf.  Comm.  112  The  infusible  and  rare  metal  platinum. 

fig.  1877  OWEN  Mra.  II  "ellesley's  Desp.  Introd.  44  The 
beauty  of  the  style,  unimpaired  ..  by  the  amalgam  of  in- 
fusible  Orientalisms. 

Hence  Infvrsibleness,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
fusible. In  recent  Diets. 

Infu'sible,  a.2  rare  —  *,  [ad.  L.  type  "infi'isi- 
bilis,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  infundfre  to  pour  in  :  see 
iN'Fi'SE.j  Capable  of  being  infused. 

11660  HAMMOND  (J.),  The  doctrines  being  infusible 
into  all. 

Hence  InftisibMity  2. 

i8z8  in  WEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

luftrsile,  a.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  +  FCSILE.]  Not 
fttsile  ;  not  having  the  quality  of  fusing. 

1825  COLERIDGE  in  Lit,  Kcm.  (1836)  II.  347  The  uncom- 
bining  and  infusile  genius  of  our  language. 

Infusion  (infitt'gan),  [a.  F.  infusion  (i3th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  immediately  ad.  L.  infusion-em^ 
n.  of  action  f.  infundfre  to  pour  in  :  see  IxrrsK.J 

1.  The  action  of  pouring  in  (a  liquid),  or  fact  of 
being  poured  in ;  that  which  is  poured  in.     Now 
chiefly  y%-.,  as  in  *  the  infusion  of  new  blood ',  which 
passes  into  5. 

fS3*  MORE  Coiifut.  Tindale  Wks.  491/2  Our  sauiour  him- 
selfe..did  put  water  in  to  wyne,  thoughe  there  was  no 
mencion  made  therof  in  the  writing,  no  more  then  there 
was  of  diuers  other  thynges  ..  Of  whych  thynges  this  in- 
fusion of  water  is  one.  1594  T.  Ii.  La  rrimaud.  />-.  Acad. 
I.  Ep.  Ded.,  When  Gods  will  is  to  have  His  children 
nourished  with  the  ..  unmingled  milke  of  His  word,  dare 
man  use  the  infusion  of  water,  to  the  weakening  of  them? 
1709  STF.F.LE  Tatler  No.  1^1  f  7  Another  [cyder],  with  a 
less  quantity  of  the  same  infusion,  would  rise  into  a  dark 
purple,  a  1716  Sorrn  7W/rv  Strm,  (1717)  VI.  396  We  all 
know,  that  we  may  infuse,  what  we  will  into  an  empty  Vessel, 
but  a  full  one  has  no  room  for  a  farther  Infusion,  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1876)  II.  i.  iv.  216  The  continual 
fusion  into  it  of  new  blood  to  perform  its  functions. 
b.  spec,  in  Sttrg.  Injection  :  see  quots. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  Explan.  Words,  Infusion  signi- 
fieth  the  conueiance  of  some  medicinable  liquour  into  the 
body  by  clystre  or  other  instrument.  1886  Syd.Soc.  /,<•<., 
Infusion,  ..  in  Surgery,  the  act  of  introducing  medicinal 
substances  into  the  veins  by  means  of  (he  Infusor,  or  into 
these  or  other  cavities,  or  into  the  parenchyma  of  organs, 
by  hydrostatic  pressure. 

2.  The  action  of  infusing  some  principle,  quality, 
or  idea,  into   the  mind,  soul,   or  heart ;  esp.  the 
imparting  of  a  priori  ideas  or  of  divine  grace  :  see 
quots.  1857,  1^75. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatiene  IT.  xit.  56  In  }>e  crosse  is  infusion 
of  hevenly  swetiKS.  1526  Piigr.  l\-rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  149 
Whjche  mspiracyon  . .  is  none  other  but  a  infusyon  of  a 
spiritual  grace.  1622  T.  SCOTT  />'*'&"•  rismire  41  Neither 
hath  he  his  art  altogether  by  infusion,  but  by  instruction, 
and  experience.  1675  BROOKS  Cold,  Kty  Wk>.  1867  V. 
231  How  is  Christ  _made  righteousness  to  the  believer? 
v  infuui  'it.  but  imputation  \  not  by  putting  righteous* 
ness  into  him,  but  by  putting  a  righteousness  upon  him. 
1727^46  THOMSON  Spring  587  No  sooner  grows  The 
soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide.  Than,  alt  alive,  at  once 
their  joy  o'erflow^  In  music  iinomfin'd.  1857  T.  K.  WKTUJ 
Intel! fctnalism  Locke  iii.  47  Tlie  doctrine  of  Infusion— the 
doctrine  which  regarded  our  a  priori  Ideas  as  infused  into 
the  Intellect  by  an  act  of  God.  1875  MANNING  Mission  //. 
Ghost  v.  135  This  lifelong  increase  of  charity  in  the  soul  is 
wrought. .by  giftand  infusion  on  God's  part. 

fb.   Insidious  suggestion, -insinuation.   Obs. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragw.  Reg.  ( Arb.)  52  The  greater  error 
of  tiit:  two  (thnuqh  unwill:;  -i-.trrtincd  to  ir, 

on  my  l,<_»rd  of  Ks-ex,  ur  rat  hi.- 1  uii  biv  ymith  ; .  .  Uut,  t<>  -  'tnii 


INFUSOK. 

that  of  infusion  [etc.].  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rtl:  i.  §  143 
By  the  infusions  lie  made  into  King  James  . .  he  did  ail  h(- 
could  to  discountenance  that  Party.  1756  I 
Rroumr  Wks.  IV.  595  Not  watchful  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions.  1769  ROBERTSON  (.'lias.  I'.  III.  vn.  41  [They] 
j  contributed  by  their  infusions  \lati-r  edd.  suggestions]  to 
sour  and  disgust  him  still  more. 

•\  c.  Infused  temperament ;  character  imparted  by 
nature.  Obs.  rare.  Cf.  INFUSIOSISM. 

1602  SHAKS.  //,;;;/.  v.  ii.  IM  His  infusion  of  such  dearth 
and  rareness. 

t  3.  The  action  of  pouring  or  shedding  forth ;  that 
which  is  potired  forth  ;  outpouring,  effusion.  •. 

1563  W.  FI-I.KE  Meteors  (\-^i  ius..saide,  it 

[the  milky  way]  is  the  infusion  of  the  heate  of  sterrcs. 

4.  The  process  of  pouring  water  over  a  substance, 
or  steeping  the  substance  in  water,  in  order  to  im- 
pregnate the  liquid  with  its  properties  or  virtues, 
f  Formerly,  also,  the  dissolving  of  a  salt  or  other 
soluble  substance. 

I573TWVNK  y*"»«i/xii.  Mm  j  L,  The  same  [Dittany]  Dame 
\  onus  thyther  bringes,  And  into  water  vessels  bright  it 
secretly  she  Hinges.  And  makes  therof  Infusion  [/«.•<• 
steeping]  large,  the  vertue  forth  to  take.  1612  WOODALL  Surf. 
Male  Wks.  (1653)  272  Infusion  is  the  preparation  of  medica- 
ments, cut  or  bruised  in  some  humidity  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  a  lesser  or  longer  time.  1653  WALTON  Angler  \i. 
139  Oil  of  Ivy-berries,  made  by  expression  or  infusion.  1676 
( iRF.w  A.!/.  Solnt.  Salts  \.  §  28  Not  only  in  the  Infusion  ,  if 
several  Ingredients  together,  hut  of  any  one  singly,  that  such 
a  proportion  thereof  to  the  Men-trnum  be  not  exceeded.  1707 
I'tirips.  ir.  tins/:  *•  Gard.  122  After  thU  Time  of  Infusi.m, 
separate  the  Water  from  the  Substances.  1831  J.  I  > 
Mmttal Mat.  Mid.  37  By  infusion,  that  is,  by  pou; 
liquid,  more  or  less  heated,  on  the  substance  from  which  \\  c 
wish  to  extract  the  remedial  principles. 

b.  A  dilute  liquid  extract  obtained  from  a  sub- 
stance by  soaking  it  with,  or  steeping  it  in,  water  ; 
also  any  water  containing  dissolved  organic  (csp. 
vegetable)  matter,  such  as  that  in  which  Infusoria 
are  found. 

<- 1550  LI.OVD  Treas.  Health,  Aphorisms  }lifpocrites  C  v, 
|    The  infusion    of  hyera    healeth   the  melancolike  paynes 
of  the  head.      1626  BACON   Sylra  S   18    For  the    Prepara- 
tions   of   Medicines    and    other    Infusions.       1684    I 


.  -may  be  drank  for  some  time.  1826  HI:NRY  F.leni.  Client. 
II.  520  If  the  colour  of  the  infusion  tend  too  much  to  purple, 
it  may  l»e  amended  by  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  pure 
ammonia.  1828  STARK  Eltm.  A'ut.  Hist.  11.  451  M\onas] 


fresh^water.     1871  TVNDAI.I.  J-'ra^rrr.  Sc,  (1879)  II.  xiii.  295 
The  infusions  continued  unchanged  for  months. 

5.  The  action  of  infusing  or  introducing  a  modify- 
ing clement  or  new  characteristic;  an  infused  ele- 
ment, admixture,  tincture. 

1626  BACON  Syl-'a  §  805  The  Aire  (no  doubt)  receiueth 
great  Tincture  and  Infusion  from  the  Karth.  1727  SWIFT 
Let.  Eng.  Tongue  ^yks.  1755  II.  i.  187  During  the  usurpa- 
tion, such  an  infusion  of  enthusiastic  jargon  prevailed  in 
every  writing.  1788  KUKKE  Corr.  (1844)  1 II.  82  Too  great 
an  infusion  of  various  and  heterogeneous  opinions  may  em- 
barrass that  decision.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  Sows  Old 
Actors,  He.  .was  a  gentleman  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the 
footman.  1881  WKSTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  A'.  T.  II.  Introd. 
§  193  Absence  of  all  the  ancient  ttxts.  .with  an  increasing 
infusion  of  the  later  Syrian  readings. 

6.  The  action  of  pouring  on  water  in  baptism,  as 
opposed  to  immersion  ;  =  AFFUSION. 

W-TS  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.),  Baptism  by  infusion 
began  to  be  introduced  in  cold  climates.  1879  W.  Hicp- 
WORTH  in  hucy,  /.  Krit,  IX.  361/2  Originally  used  only  for 
sick  or  infirm  persons,  the  method  of  baptism  by  infusion 
became  gradually  the  established  practice. 

7.  attrib.,  as  infusion-jar  :  see  quot. 

1886  Sytl.  Soc.  /.c-i-.,  Infusion  jtir,  an  apparatus  in  which 
to  prepare  an  infusion; .  .an  earthenware  jug  containing  a 
strainer  on  which  to  receive  the  material  to  be  dealt  with. 

Infusionisrn  (infu/^aniz'm).  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  emanation, 
infused  into  the  body  at  conception  or  birth. 

1884  in  Casselfl  F.neycl.  Diet. 

So  Infu-sionist,  an  adherent  of  this  doctrine. 

1893  MYF.RS  Si:  $•  Future  Life  59  Infusionists  have  htld 
that  the  soul  pre-existed  elsewhere,  but  was  infused  into  the 
body  at  some  given  moment. 

Infusive  (,inli«-siv',  a.  [f.  L.  infiis-,  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  infiaiJt-re  to  pour  in  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  infusing. 

1728-46  THOMSON  .Spring  867  Still  let  my  song  a  nobler 
note  assume.  And  sing  th'  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  Man. 
1879  FARRAK  .V/.  Paul  (1883)  315  The  infusive  virulr 
sins  which.. strike  their  venom  and  infix  their  cancer  into 
the  soul. 

t  2.  Characterized  by  being  naturally  or  divinely 
infused  (see  IXFDSIO.V  2);  innate.  Obs. 

(630  BRATIIW.MT  Eng.  Gftiilein.  30  To  treat  of  the  Dis- 
positions of  mens  mindes,  it  is  strange  to  see  what  difference 
appeares  in  them  (even  by  natural  and  infusive  motion). 

Infusor  inli»'zD4,  -S(?i).  [a.  I,,  infiisor,  agent- 
n.  f.  infundfre  to  pour  in  :  see  INFUSE.]  One 
who  or  that  which  infuses  ;  spec. :  see  quot. 

1886  S)'/f.  A><-.  Lex.,  Infusor, . .  an  instrument  proposed  by 
Hunter  for  the  introduction  of  blood  or  other  nutritive  suli- 
-ues.     It  consists  of  an  open  glass  tube 
.  -Luith]an  india-rubber  tube  .  .  r  j  whi<  h  is  aU.T-h>'<i  a  t: 
metallic  needle  containing  45  or  50  apertures. 


INFUSORIA. 

II  Infusoria  'inii«sr>.Tia),  s/>.  pi.  [Neuter  pi. 
(sc.  tin;  •'  HIM*!. I.,  i  nfil  serins  IN' 

laGer.tnfusorien,  1.  inju .\oirt-s :  the  name  dwnnaA 
tula  infusoria  was  first  used  by  LedermulUr  ol 
Niiniberg,  1760-63.] 

A  class  of  Protozoa,  comprising  ciliated,  tenta- 
culate,  ami  flagellate  animalcula,  essentially  uni- 
cellular, free-swimming,  or  sedentary;  so  called 
because  found  in  infusions  of  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter. 

lly,  as  constituted  by  O.   F.  Miiller,  the  Infusoria 
comprehended    an   assemblage  of  minute,   uMuilly  inii.ni. 
scopic,  organisms,  of  many  diverse  kinds,  including  some 
now  classed   as  vegetables,    as   the   Diatomacey  and   the 
;,icex.     As  now  limited,  the  Infusoria  arc  Piotu/.ia 
characterized    by  a   half-liquid   endosarc,  a    firm    cortical 
.  an  outer  membraneous  cuticle,  a  mouth  and  amis, 
and  a  contractile  vesicle  which  injects  fluid.     They  were  re- 
garded by  Huxley  as  a  primary  group  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

[1765  WISSBFRG  (tittei  Observationes  de   Animalculis  In- 
fusntiis.    (8vo  Guttingen).       1786    ().    F.    MU.IKR    (title) 
Animalcula  Infusoria  fluviat'iHa  et  marina  (4to  Havnizc  et 
Leipzig}.]     1787  G.  ADAMS  Ess.  Microsc.   117981   416  Tlie 
animalcula  infusoria  take  their  name  from  their  being  found 
in  all  kinds  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  infusions.     1708 
F.   KANMACHER  ibid,  428  note,  Nor  is   the  celerity  of  the 
various  species  of  animalcula  infusoria   less  deserving   of 
admiration.      1819  t'antologia,  Infusoria,  an  order  of  the 
class   verities  ;    consisting   of  minute,  simple   animalcules, 
seldom  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     1832  LYF.LL  rrinc.  Geol.    i 
II.  12  Why  are  there  still  such  multitudes  of  infusoria  and    I 
polypes,  or  of  confer vae  and  other  cryptogamic  plants  ?  1834    i 
A.   i'HiTcn ARIJ   (title*  A    History  of  the  Infusoria.      1845 
DARWIN  I'cy.  .\'af.  i.  (1879^  5  Professor  Ehrenberg  finds  that    , 
this  dust  consists  in  great  part  of  infusoria  with  siliceous 
shM.U.      1880  \V.  SAVILLE  KENT  (title)  A  Manual  of  the 
Infusoria,  including  a  description  of  all  known  Flagellate, 
Ciliate,  and  Tentaculiferous  Protozoa. 

Infusorial  (inil«su«'rial),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  peitaining  to  the  Infusoria  ;  consisting  of  or 
formed  by  Infusoria. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1851-^6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  i.  4 
Commencing  with  the  Infusorial  monad,  we  may  ascend  .. 
by  a  succession  of  closely  allied  forms,  to  the  sea-urchin  and 
holothnria.  1853  RAM:  Grinnell  Exp.  xvlii.  139  The  .. 
remarkable  infusorial  dust  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  1869 
E.  A.  PAHKI-S  /'r.ict.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  358  To  check  the 
growth  of  fungoid  or  infusorial  organisms.  1871  TVNDALL 
Fragnt.  Sc.  11879}  '•  v-  17&  You  find  the  putrefying  sub- 
stance swarming  with  infusorial  life.  1876  PACE  Adv. 
Text-l'k.  Geol.  xix.  363  Among  the  most  remarkable  features  ' 
of  foreign  ttrtiaries  are  the  infusorial  and  foraminiferal 
strata.  1882  GEIKIE  Text*bk.  Geol.  in.  n.  iii.  §  3.  461 
'  Infus .jri.il '  earth  and  'tripoli  powder'  consist  mainly  of 
frustules  and  fragmentary'  debris  of  diatoms  which  have 
accumulated  on  the  bottoms  of  lacustrine  areas. 

Infusoriail  ^infi«s6»*rian),  a.  and  sl>,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AN.] 

A,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Infusoria. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Attat.  V.  8/1  A  spherical  infusorian 
animalcule.  1872  NICHOLSON  /'al&ont.  59  The  large  and 
universally-distributed  class  of  the  Infusorian  Animalcules. 

B.  s/>.  A  member  of  the  Infusoria. 

1859  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  7/2  An  aperture,  .formed  in  the 
wall  of  the  infusorian.  1877  W.  THOMSON  Voy.  Challenger 
I.  iii.  186  One  of  the  Spirula  shells  was  covered  with  a 
beautiful  stalked  infusorian. 

Illfusoriform  (infiwso«'rif^im),a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -FORM.]  Having  the  form  of  an  infnsorian. 

1877  Huxi.rv  ,  \nat.  In-.'.  Anim.  xi.  654  The  embryos  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  vermiform,  the  other  infusorifurm. 

:  Infusorium  (infi»w6»Ti^m),  [mod.L.,  sing. 
of  INFI  SOHIA.  Cf.  F.  infitsoire^\  An  individual 
animalcule  of  the  Infusoria. 

1876  I, ANKEsiF.it  Hist.  Creation  I.  i.  B  The  coming  into 
existence  of  a  natural  body,  for  example,  of  a  crystal, 
a  fungus,  an  infusorium,  depends  merely  upon  the  different 
particles,  wliii  li  had  before  existed  in  a  certain  form  or 
combination.  1879  H.  SHKSCF.R  Data  Ethics  ii.  10  An  in- 
fusorium swims  ramK'inly  about. 

Illfusory  (infi/7-sDri),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  type 
*infns0rittst  f.  infus-,  ppl.  stem  of  injitndfre  to 
pour  in  :  see  -OUY.] 

A.  adj.    •(•  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  (surgical)  in- 
fusion or  injection.  Ob$. 

1684  tr.  fionet's  Merc.  Compit.  xi.  374  An  Epistle  ..  con- 
cerning Transfusion  of  bloud,  and  infusory  Chirurgery. 

2.   =  INFUSORIAL. 

1826  GOOD  Bk.  Nat.  1 1.  20  The  fifth  or  infusory  order  of 
ns,  comprehends  those  minute  and  simple  animalcules 

which  are  seldom  capable  of  being  traced,  except  by  a 
microscope,  1855  II.  SIKNCIK  rrinc.  I'sychi<?.  (1872)1.111. 
ii.  2(fi  The  infusory  animalcule. 

B.  sl>.  A  member  of  the  Infusoria. 

1835  KIRBY  Hab.  <$•  Inst.  Anim,  I.  ii.  135  Those  that  are 
I'-tni'-d  Iufn-utics ;  because  they  are  usually  found  in 
infusions  of  various  substances.  1857  (  ".'«  227 

It  was  a  swimming  Infusory  with  a  bnxul  cilinteil  disk. 
x863  /  '...Hire  appears  to  have  taken 

as    iiiin  h    paii i1--    willi    tlie    humblest    infusory  as    with  the 
.   ,.ani'-tojiai<l. 

Ing  O'j)-  lo<:al-  l'"orms:  5  enge,  5-6  ynge,  6 
yng,  7-ing'e.  [a.  <  ^.eng{.tenge,  engincv\. 
fnsf^vf.iittf),  meadow,  meadow-land;  co-radicate 
with  OHG.  autftr,  Mild,  anger  grass  land,  mea- 
dow-land. (Not  recorded  in  OE.)]  A  common 
name  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  some  other 
parts, fora  meadow;  esp.  one  by  the  Bide  of  a  river 
nnd  n  wnnij.v  <>r  subject  to  inundation. 

Vot,  V. 
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1483  Cat  !  , ...  , 

(  //.   Ad:,  •     •- 

ofSwilinj 

Cessions  K  ith  Riding  Rec.  Soc.)  14  A  . 

waic  for  li-ading  corne  and  haie  for  il 
inges  and  feil* 

to  the  mill.     1663 
Rarity^  }'ks,t  2  half  acres  of  meadow  in  the  broad  ing  in 

1793  Act  33  Gt£>.  Ill,  c.  xci.  title,  ' 
ing  ..the  commons  and  waste  grounds  and  i 
within  the  township  of  Knotlinr 
i    the  county  of  York.      1828  Ovi: 
meadow.     1848  C.    I'RONTE    J.  Eyrt  \\, 
chill  as  death,  .rolled  down  '  ing  '  and  holm  tilt  th-  \ 
\\iih   ih>    ftn/cn  fog  of  the  beck.      1851    y>-nl.  j,' . 
.Viv.   XII.  n.  314  Others  [1-V-ns]  tenm:d   'ing-,',    ' 
to  v:mnns  towns,  yet  remain  iat  \\.  -  usi  n>   ,\ 

wet  condition.     1875  PARISH  ,Y/<y.vi 
pasture,  or  meadow,      f  1890  AV;v.'/>-.,  This  morir 
is  fully  5  ft.  of  '  fresh '   in  the   Derwent,  and  th> 
still  rising.      In  the  ings  and  marshes  of  the  East  Riding 
the  river  is  over  the  banks. 

b.  aftrib.,  as  ing  ground ^  ing  land. 

1641  REST  /''arm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  32  In  a  moist  yeare  hard- 
lande-grasi^e  proveth  better  then  carres,  or  in^-yrowndes. 
1794  ,-Ii  /  Jnciosing  S,  Kelsey-2  Carr  Lands,  Ing  Lands,  .and 
Furze  Leas,  within  the  said  Manor. 

-ing1,  suffix  forming  verbal  derivatives,  origin- 
ally abstract  nouns  of  action,  but  subsequently  de- 
veloped in  various  directions:  OE.  -ungt  -ing  • 
OFris.  -tinge,  -tnge,  -inget  OS.  -wiga  :^MI,G.  and 
MDu.  -inge,  Du.  -ing},  OHG.  -««i,rrt,-«w^(MIIG. 
-itnge*  Ger.  -;/»£•),  ON.  -ung  and  -ing\  not  known 
in  Gothic :— OTcut  tyjie  *-uyga  (and  ?*-tyga)  str. 
fern.;  not  identified  outside  Teutonic.  In  OK.  the 
more  usual  form  was  -ting  (inflected  -unge\  but 
~ing  also  was  frequent,  esp.  in  derivatives  from 
original  jot-  verbs  (see  Cosijn,  Altwests.  Gramm, 
II.  21,  22).  In  early  ME.,  -ung  rapidly  died  out, 
being  scarcely  found  after  1250,  and  -ing  (in  early 
ME.  -inge}  became  the  regular  form.  In  later  ME., 
-yng  was  a  frequent  scribal  variant. 

1.  The  original  function  of  the  suffix  was  to  form 
nouns  of  action  ;  as  dcsung  ASKING,  from  acsian 
to  ask,  biding,  bodttng  preaching,  BODING,  cfapung, 
-ing  CHEAPING,  elding,  -ung  CHIDING,  erJopttnj 
CREEPING  t$bung  EBBING,  feding  FEEDING,  gader- 
itng  GATHERING.  These  substantives  were  origin- 
ally abstract ;  but  even  in  OE.  they  often  came  to 
express  a  completed  action,  a  process,  habit,  or 
art,  as  bltfsung,  -ing  BLESSING,  leormtng  LEARN- 
ING, //f/ww^TiDiNGs,  weddung betrothal,  WEDDING, 
and  then  admitted  a  plural ;  sometimes  they  be- 
came concrete,  as  in  bedding,  earditng  dwelling, 
offrung  OFFERING,  rynning  rennet,  EARNING  ^. 
During  the  ME.  period  all  these  uses  received 
greater  development,  and  in  the  I4th  c.  the  forma- 
tion became  established,  esp.  in  the  gerundial  use 
(see  2  below),  as  an  actual  or  possible  derivative 
of  every  verb.  By  later  extension,  formations  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  analogically  made  from 
substantives  (see  c,  g,  below),  and,  by  ellipsis,  from 
adverbs,  as  innings,  offing,  outing,  homing  (home- 
coming) ;  while  nonce-words  in  -ing  are  formed 
freely  on  words  or  phrases  of  many  kinds,  e.  g. 
oil-ing,  hear-hcaring,  hoo-hooing,  pshawing,  yo- 
hoing  (calling  oh!,  hear!  hear!,  etc.),  fww-aye- 
doing  (saying  'how  do  you  do?');  *I  do  not 
believe  in  all  this///;////.;1"'  having  pints  of  beer \ 

In  current  use,  verbal  substantives  in  'ing may  be  grouped, 
as  to  their  sense,  under  the  following  heads  : 

a.  Nouns  of  continuous  action  or  existence,  as  crying, 
falling, Jlyitig.  kicking,  tiring,  fashing,  running,  skf/>itig, 
shaking,  striking,  etc.    They  are  distinguished  from  verbal 
sbs.  of  the  same  form  as  the  verb-stem,  as  a  cry,  a  fall, 
a  kiik,  a  pnsh,  a  run,  a  shout,  ft  slccf1,  etc.,  in    that  tlie 
latter  denote  acts  of  momentary  or  short  duration,  having 
a  definite  beginning  and  end,  and  grammatically  take  a  and 
/•Inral,   while   the   sbs.   in  -ing  imply  indefinite   dur.it L»n 
without  reference  to  beginning  or  end.  and  take  no  plural. 
Cf.  'a  loud  cry',  'many  repeated  crit-s',  with  'I 
continued  crying  \     A  fnsh  is  done  at  once,  but  may  be 
repeated  as  many  fitshes ;  pushing  is  continuous,  there  may 
be  '  much  ',  but  not  '  many  '  of  it. 

b.  The  notion  of  action  maybe  limited  to  that  of  a  single 
or  particular  occasion,  as  a  christening,  n  wtMing,  a  tttcct- 
iitff,  a  siitingt  a  merry-making,  an  outing.     As  ; 

the  sb.  takes  a  plural :  '  three  long  sittings '. 

C.     The  notion  of  simple  action  passes  insensibly  into  th.it 
if  a  proce-N,  practice,  habit,  or  art,  which  n, 
regarded  as  in  actual  exercise;  e.g.  '  reading  an 
are  now  common  acquirements';  so  dKi- 

,  1  are  also 
"formed  directly  from   sbs.   which  art-  the  n:une>  of  things 


like. 
ice  often  transferred  to  the   concrete  or  material 

or  product  of  the  action  or  proce 
paper  was  covered  with    writing'; 
drippi..      •-  '  "Y-  ttitihini.,  • 

i^nation  of  a  material  thing  in  which 
itfl  result    is  concreted  or  en, 

ih--  wall'  ;      •  holding, 


-ING. 

(•ting  or 

1 

action  or  process,  a* 

nSt  fdging,  ft 

itning,   rigging,  rofftnf,    shipping, 
"ting,  etc. 


the  thing  or  of  ii 

ytriittOf,  fa*  king,  sheeting^  s>. .    . 

h.    In  some  words  the  concrete  sense  appears  CM 
or  preferentially,  in  the  phir, 

ings,    weepings,    tidings ;    hangings,    innings,   f. 
trappings, 

Other  exceptional  or  irregular  uses  of  -ing  are  di 
under  the  individual  H 

The  vbl.  sb.  in  'ing  often  forms  the  second  element  in  a 
compound.     The   first  element  may  be  a  qualil. 
whidi  in  the  finite  tenses  of  the  vb.  furrm  -. 
before  or  after  it,  but  in  th>  '  adjs.  regularly 

preceded,  and  thus  came  to  be  united  with  these  :   thus, 
from  out  go  or  go  out  came  out  going,  now  out-going  or 
outgoing.     So  down-sitting,  in-being,  in  duelling,  off-scotir- 
'"g,  up-rising,  well-being.     The  first  t-k-inent  may  also  be  a 
sb,,  the  direct,  indirect,  or  adverbial  object  of  th« 
/'t'sk-kec-ptng,   child-bearing,  gla&s-blo^ving,   house-keeping, 
sheep- shearing,  sea-faring,  hand-writing,  ; ; 
merely^a  subjective  genitive,  as  r«cA^Crw£y,  sun-rising. 

The  vbl.  sb.  often  stands  in  an  attributive  relation  to  an- 
other sb.,  as  in  the  building  trad?  -  the  trade  of  building, 
tlrtW&inf  materials  =  materials  ft>r  drawing,  singing  /«- 
ttwjrr lessons  in  singing  ;  when  such  expressions  form  estab- 


ing-piece,     laughing-stock^     uiftting-hoitse,    reaping-hook, 
stnmbling'bloclt,  spinning-'t.'hcel,    thanksgiving-day,  turn- 
ing-lathe, walking-stick,  etc.     Hut,  when  the  collocation  is 
only  occasional,  and  the  vbl.  sb.  stand>  in  a  simple  attribu- 
tive relation  to  the  following  sb.,  it  approaches  in  function 
to  an  adjective,  and  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  tin  . 
pple.  (-ING2)  used  adjectivally.     The  sense  generally  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  collocation  ;  thus,  drawing  lessont 
arc    not    lessons    that   draw,   but   lessons   in   drawing  ;    a 
fainting  fit,  not  a  fit  that  faints   but    a   fit    of  fait  ' 
a  drinking  cup,  not  a  cup  that  drinks,  but  a  cup  for  drink 
ing  with.     A  walking-leaf  is  a  Itaf  (so-called)  that  walks; 
a  ~^s\lking-stick  is  a  stick  fur  walking.      Hut   in  sum- 
in  which  the  second  element  denotes  a  machine,  agei.< 
agent,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  word  in  -ine  i--  the 
vbl.  sb.  used  attributively,  or  the  present  pple.  used  adjec- 
tivally, e.g.  n  cutting  tool,  n  bursting  chargt;  an  advertising 
tiftncr.     In  accordance  with  general  analogy,  such  com- 
binations are,  as  a  rule,  treated  in  this  dictionary  as  attrib. 
uses  of  the  vbl.  sb. 

2.  The  most  notable  development  of  the  vbl.  sb. 
in  -ing  is  its  use  as  a  gerund,  i.e.  a  substantive 
with  certain  verbal  functions,  particularly  those 
of  being  qualified  by  an  adverb  instead  of  an  ad- 
jective, and  of  governing  an  object  like  a  verb: 
e.g.  the  habit  of  speaking  loosely  (  =  loose  speak- 
ing) ;  he  has  hopes  of  coming  back  speedily  (  =  a 
speedy  return)  ;  he  practises  writing  (  «  the  writing 
of)  leading  articles;  engaged  in  building  himself 
a  house  (  =  the  building  of  a  house  for  himself); 
after  haring  written  a  letter  («the  completion  of 
the  writing  of  a  letter  . 

This  gerundial  use  is  peculiar  to  English,  of  which 
it  is  a  characteristic  and  most  important  feature; 
it  was  unknown  to  OE.  and  early  Ml.. 

The  first  traces  of  it  as  yet  pointed  out  (see  R.  Illume 
Urspntng  und  Entwickelung  des  Gerundiunts  int  Eng- 
lischin,  Bremen  1  880  1  occur  c  1340  in  the  Ayenbtie  of  Inwit 
and  in  the  writings  of  Richard  Rolle  of  Hamjwle,  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  adv.  :  : 


. 

etc.,  and  the  placing  of  it  after  the  vbl.  sb.,  coming  , 

falling  dwn,  going  in,  as  in  the  fmile  v<  -..fall 

down,  gci  i';.  -wn  extended  to  adverbs  and  ad- 

verbial phrases  generally.so  that  it  became  established  that 
any  vM.  ftb.  <  onld,  like  the  vb.  to  wl 
an  adverbial  qualification.      In  otlu-t  i 

i'M-d  its  sb.  construction,  t.g.  '-1350  HAMTOI 

TV.  .  ]•:.  1..  I.  S  )  ii  'all  manere  of  withdrawevnge  of  o|«r 
men  thyngcs  wrangwy-ely  aj;ayrie-  1  aiie  wyll  Jwl  aghte  it  ' 
A  generation    later,   tlie  vbl.  si.,    i-    found    With    a  verb*! 
regimen,  thus  1377   I,AN<;I-ANI>  /'.  /'/.    B.  xiv.  it'. 
sioun   and   knowlechyng   and   cran\  Sbwde 

amende   vs  '  ;   Ibid.   xix.  72  'withouicn  mercy  a^kynge  . 

-iindial   construction    is   very  frc.^ 
Bible  (13821;  an  i  ."-I   thai   h<-'   ' 

.  gerund,  whili   ! 

substantival  utiistrin  lion  in  rendering  a  Latin  n.  of  action. 
W.  xix.    i   'the  thn 

,:'cmit]  of  tlu  '  "t  Heb 

i  receyuynge  \r*tifit*do\  t'1  - 


.  -ut  \ejiiiendi\ 

.ipp 


.  influential  f.' 

n  the  literal  renderii 

VttUtMd 

The  t, 

lily  to  an  indefinite  i 

i  ial  dependant  . 

with  the  fjrn, 


-ING. 

and  for  the  passive  voice,  coinciding  in  form  with  the  pples. 

of  the  same  tenses  and  voices.    Thus  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i. 

(1725)  68 '  want  of  consideration  in  not  having  de  mantled  thus 

much  ' ;  SPENSER  F.  (J.  ill.  iv.  50 '  feare  of  being  fowly  shent ' ; 

HOOKER  Eecl.  Pol.  I.  xi.  $  2  '  by  being  unto  God  united'; 

SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  i.  iii.  16  '  in  hatting  knorvne  no  trauaile 

in  his  youth  ' ;    Tempest  III.  i.  19  '  'T  will  weepe  for  halting 
:rv/you ' ;  Mod.  '  The  news  of  his  being  about  to  return 
home,  instead  of  ha-.'ing  been  slain  by  the  enemy  '. 
But,  although  the  gerundial  use  was  fully  established  by 

1400,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  distinctly  separated 
from  the  earlier  substantival  use.  The  vbl.  sb.  has  the  (or 
equivalent)  before  it,  and  of  (or  equivalent)  after  it  ;  the 
gerund  has  neither.  A  good  example  of  the  two  construe- 
tions  side  by  side,  and  with  identical  sense,  occurs  in  Bacon's 
third  Essay:  '  Concerning  the  Meanes  of ^rvciTMr Unity: 
Men  must  beware,  that  in  the  procuring  ..  of  Religious 
T'nity,  they  doe  not ',  etc.  But,  down  to  the  iyth  c.,  mixtd 
constructions  were  frequent,  in  which  the  word  in  -ing  had 
an  adjectival  qualification  with  a  verbal  regimen,  or,  con- 
versely, an  adverbial  qualification  with  the  construction  of 
a  sb.  followed  by  of',  thus  SIDNEY  A  rcadiu  i.  iv.  ijb,  'to 
fall  to  a  sodain  straitning  them';  {bid.  \.  xii.  56  b,  'by 
the  well  choosing  of  your  commandements  '. 

The  gerund  still  retains  one  feature  of  the  vbl.  sb.,  viz. 
that  of  admitting  of  a  preceding  possessive  case  or  possessive 
pronoun,  as  in  'after  John's  behaving  so  strangely',  '  upon 
my  readily  granting  it '.  In  the  literary  language  this  con- 
struction is  regularly  retained  with  a  pronoun,  and  very 
generally  with  a  single  personal  substantive ;  but,  with 
names  of  things,  and  phraseological  or  involved  denomin- 
ations, the  sign  of  the  possessive  began  to  be  dropped 
already  by  1600;  thus  SHAKS.  Macbeth  i.  iii.  44  '  By  each 
at  once  her  choppie  finger  laying  Vpon  her  skinnie  lips '. 
No  other  treatment  is  now  possible  in  such  constructions 


, 

commonly  omitted  with  all  nouns :  thus  THACKERAY  Van. 
fairx\.  P48'I  insist  upon  Miss  Sharp  appearing ',  where 
'  Miss  Sharp's '  would  now  sound  pedantic  or  archaic.  Even 
a  pronoun  standing  before  the  gerund  is  put  in  the  objective, 
in  dialect  speech  ;  and,  when  the  pronoun  is  emphatic, 
this  is  common  in  ordinary  colloquial  English ;  thus  THACK- 


ERAY Esmond  I.  242  '  Papa  did  not  care  about  them  learn- 
ing '  ;  —  Nevicomts  '  But  who  ever  heard  of  them  eating 
an  owl?  '  CHAS.  READE  Hard  Cash  (r863>  II.  332  'That  is 
no  excuse  for  him  beating  you.'  So  'What  is  the  use  of 
' 


f  speaking  ?  ' 


In  such^ constructions  the  objective  sb.  or  pronoun  seems 
to  stand  in  simple  apposition  to  the  gerund,  the  two  forming 
a  kind  of  combined  object  of  the  preposition,  reminding  us 
of  the  Greek  infinitive  with  an  accusative  after  a  prep.,  as 
in  nfra  TO  7rapo£o0^pai  TOP  'Itua-vvyv,  '  after  John  being  de- 
livered up '.  But  in  Eng.  there  has  probably  been  analoei- 


gi- 


digging  potatoes? 

3.  In  a  few  ME.  writers,  esp.  in  Wyclif,  the  form 
in  -inge,  -ynge,  also  appears  for  the  Dative  In- 
finitive, OE.  -tune,  ME.  -eae,  -en.  Thus  Luke 
xxii.  23  'who  it  was  of  hem  that  was  to  doynge 
[facturus]  this  thing.'  John  vi.  72  '  this  was  to 
bitraiynge  [tradilurus]  him.'  In  its  origin  this 
is  a  case  of  phonetic  confusion;  the  OE.  -entte, 
confounded  with  -tnde,  had,  like  the  pres.  pple. 
(see  -ING  2),  passed  through  -indc  to  -inge,  -ynge. 

But  it  is  possible  that  Wyclif,  in  using  this  form  to  render 
the  L.  future  participle,  actually  identified  it  in  sense  with 
the  gerund,  understanding  the  first  quotation  above  as  if 
=  'who  it  was  of  them  that  was  [destined]  to  the  doing  of 
this  thing ',  which  he  contracted  to  the  gerundial  construc- 
tion '  to  doynge  this  thing '. 

-ing-,  suffix  of  the  present  participle,  and  of 
adjs.  thence  derived,  or  so  formed ;  an  alteration 
of  the  original  OE.  -ende  =  OFris.,  OS.  -and,  OHG. 
-ant-i  (-ent-i,  -ont-i,  MHG.  -end-e,  Ger.  -end), 
ON.  -and-i  (Sw.  -ande,  Da.  -ende),  Goth,  -and-s, 
-and-a,  =  L.  -ent-,  Gr.  -OVT-,  Skr.  -ant-. 

Already,  in  later  OE.,  the  ppl.  -ende  was  often 
weakened  to  -inde,  and  this  became  the  regular 
Southern  form  of  the  ending  in  Early  ME.  From 
the  end  of  the  1 2th  c.  there  was  a  growing  tendency 
to  confuse  -inde,  phonetically  or  scribally,  with 
-inge ;  this  confusion  is  specially  noticeable  in  MSS. 
written  by  Anglo-Norman  scribes  in  the  1 3th  c.  The 
final  result  was  the  predominance  of  the  form  -inge, 
and  its  general  substitution  for  -inde  in  the  i/fth  c., 
although  in  some  works,  as  the  Kentish  Ayenbite  of 
1340,  the  pple.  still  regularly  has  -inde.  In  Mid- 
land English  -ende  is  frequent  in  Gower,  and  oc- 
casional in  Midland  writers  for  some  time  later ; 
but  the  southern  -inge,  -ynge,  -ing,  favoured  by 
Chaucer,  Hoccleve,  and  Lydgate,  soon  spread  over 
the  Midland  area,  and  became  the  Standard  English 
form.  The  Northern  dialect,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  retained  the  earlier  ending  I 
in  the  form  -ande,  -and,  strongly  contrasted  with  i 
the  verbal  sb.  in  -yng,  -ing  (-yne,  -ent").  At  the 
present  day  the  two  are  completelydistinct  in  North- 
umberland and  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland, 
although  the  general  mutescence  of  final  d,  and  the 
change  of  -iy  to  -in,  make  the  difference  in  most 
cases  only  a  vowel  one :  e.g.  '  a  singan'  burd  ',  '  the 
smgm  (-zn)  o'  the  burds',  but  'a'gaan  bairn'  (a 
going  child),  '  afore  gangin'  hame'. 
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As  -inge  was  the  proper  ending  of  the  vbl.  sb.  (-mr,  '),  it 
has  naturally  suggested  itself  to  many  that  the  levelling  of 
the  pres.  pple.  under  the  same  form  must  have  been  the 
result  of  some  contact  or  confusion  of  the  functions  or  con- 
structions of  the  two  formations.  But  investigation  has 
discovered  no  trace  of  any  such  functional  or  constructional 
contact  in  Early  ME. ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  confusion  was,  in  its  origin,  entirely  phonetic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  forms  had,  by  the  i4th  c.,  be- 
come identical,  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  gerundial  use  of  the  vbl.  sb.,  which  began  then  ;  and 
it  has  certainty  influenced  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  compound  gerundial  forms  being  tnatie,  ha-'ing  tnndf, 
having  been  made,  being  about  to  go,  etc.,  which  have  the 
same  form  as  the  corresponding  participles  (see  -ING*  a). 
The  identity  of  form  of  pr.  pple.  and  gerund  probably  also 


last  word  being  then  taken  as  the  participle ;  and  thus  to 
the  shortening  of  '  the  ark  was  a-building ',  orig.  '  on  build- 
ing ',  to  '  the  ark  was  building  ', — in  which,  if  '  building '  is 
taken  as  a  pple.,  it  must  be  explained  as  a  pple.  passive  = 
being  built.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  some  of 
the  current  constructions  of  the  gerund,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  vbl.  sb.  when  used  attributively  to  run  together  with 
the  pr.  pple.  used  adjectivally,  as  in  cutting  tools,  a  driving 
wheel  (see  -ING  J). 

The  termination  -ing  is  that  of  the  pres.  pple., 
whether  used  as  part  of  the  verb,  or  adjectiv- 
ally; also  of  adjectives  of  participial  origin  or 
nature,  as  cunning,  willing,  daring,  buccaneering, 
freebooting,  non-juring,  hulking,  lumping,  strap- 
ping, swingeing,  and  of  prepositions  or  adverbs 
of  participial  origin,  as  concerning,  during,  except- 
ing, notwithstanding,  pending,  touching. 

As  with  the  vbl.  sb.  (-ixc1),  words  of  participial  form  and 
use  may  be  formed  on  other  parts  of  speech,  or  on  phrases, 
e.  g.  buccaneering  adventurers,  sailors  yo-hoing  lustily,  ho-j-. 
d'ye^toing  acquaintances. 

-ing  3,  a  suffix  forming  derivative  masculine  sbs , 
with  the  sense  of  'one  belonging  to'  or  'of  the 
kind  of,  hence  'one  possessed  of  the  quality  of, 
and  also  as  a  patronymic  =  ' one  descended  from,  a 
son  of,  and  as  a  diminutive.  Found  in  the  same 
form,  or  as  -ung,  in  the  other  Teutonic  langs.  OE. 
examples  are  pepeling  ATHELING,  cyning  KING, 
lytling  little  one,  child,  Jlyming  fugitive',  lifring 
whoremonger ;  also  the  patronymics  sEpelwulfing 
son  of  yEthelwnlf,  Ecgbrchting,  Cerdicing,  Woden- 
ing,  etc.  (OE.  Chron.  anno  855),  Adaming,  etc. 
(Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  38),  and  the  gentile  names 
Hoccingas,  Idingas,  Centingas  (men  of  Kent),  with 
the  Scriptural  Gomorringas,  Moabitingas.  fJumin- 
gas,  etc.  This  suffix  also  formed  names  of  coins, 
os  pending,  faamtffxian,  sailing  SHILLING,  and 
of  fractional  parts,  as  feorping quarter,  FARTHINU, 
ttoiung,  -ing  tenth,  TITHING  :  so'  ON.  pHSjung-r 
third  part,  thriding  RIDING  (of  Yorkshire). 

Among  words  of  various  ages  with  this  suffix  are 
bretheling,  bunting,  gelding,  golding,  herring,  liilJ- 
ing,  sweeting,  whiting,  wilding.  See  also  the  com- 
pound suffix  -LING  (-/+-?«{•  . 

II  Inga  (i'nga).  Bot.  [ad.  inga,  enga,  native 
name  in  Brazil  (see  quot.  1869).] 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  Mimosa  (N.O. 
Leguminosse'),  consisting  of  large  shrubs  or  trees, 
for  the  most  part  native  to  South  America,  with 
red,  yellow,  or  white  flowers  and  pinnate  leaves. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  476/2  In  fa,  a  genus  of  plants., 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
1869  K.  F.  BURTON  Highlands  of  Brazil  II.  xii.  172  The 
name  IngA  or  EngdK  applied  to  Mimosas  of  various  species, 
some  bearing  an  edible  iegumen. 

2.  attrib.  Inga  bean,  a  species  of  the  genus  Pi- 
thecolobium  (P.  dulce},  tribe  Ingex;  Inga  tree,  a 
species  of  Inga  (/.  verd). 

1756  P.  BROWNE  "Jamaica  253  The  Inga  Tree  or  large 
leafed  Sensitive.  This  shrubby  tree  is  pretty  frequent  in 
St.  Mary's.  1886  A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind.  173 
Inea-bean,  a  middle  sized  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosse,  suborder  Mimosez. 

Inga,  obs.  form  of  INCA. 

In-ga,  variant  of  INGO  v.  Obs. 

t  Ingage,  -ment,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  ENGAGE, 
-1IENT,  etc.,  q.v.  for  other  instances. 

1611  COTGR.,  Engage,  a  pledge,  pawne,  gage,  ingagement. 
Ibid.,  Engageitr,  a  pledger,  ingager,  pawner.  Ibid,,  Engage, 
ingaged,  impledged,  pawned.  Ibid.,  Engagement,  a  pawn- 
ing, ingaging,  impledging.  1617  MORYSON  ftin.  n.  21  So 
they  feared  the  ingaging  and  losse  of  the  Queenes  Army. 
Ibid.  in.  252  Which  made  other  7  cantons  partners  of  that 
ingagement. 

flnga'll,  v.  Obs.  rare-0.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN- 2, 
EN-  l  +  GALL  ji.l]  trans.  To  fill  or  impregnate 
with  gall. 

1611  FLORIO,  Affielire,  to  engall  or  enbitter.  Ibid.,  In- 
fielire,  . .  to  ingall. 

Inga'llantry.  rare.  [!N-  3.]  The  opposite 
of  gallantry ;  ungallant  conduct  or  behaviour ; 
want  of  attention  to  the  fair  sex. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIX.  574  She  had 
solicited  Voltaire  for  a  peep,  and  was  eager  to  punish  his  in. 
galantrjj  by  a  quotation.  1813  —  Eng.  Synonyms  226,  I 
may  felicitate  a  rival  on  his  marriage  with  my  mistress, 
when  I  cannot,  without  ingallantry,  congratulate  him. 


INGATE. 

t  Inga-lley,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -'  +  G ALLEV 
sb. :  cfT imprison.]  traits.  To  consign  to  or  con- 
fine in  the  galleys. 

"595  COPI.FV  Il'its,  Fits,  $  Fancies  114  It  pleas'd  the 
ludge  in  fauour  of  life  to  ingalley  them  for  seuen  yeers. 

Ingan  (rrjsn).  Also  -un,  -in.  Sc.  and  Enj;. 
dial,  form  of  ONION.  [Phonetic  development, 
with  i  as  in  mil  her,  brither,  hinnie,  and  rj  for  n', 
as  ring  for  reign,  etc.] 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Shefh.  II.  i.  Sang  viii,  She  can  mix 
fu'  nice  The  gusty  ingans  wi'  a  curn  o'  spice.  1818  SCOTT 
Rob  Roy  xiv,  Sae  mony  royal  boroughs  yoked  on  end  to 
end,  like  ropes  of  ingans.  1819  —  Leg.  Montrosc  ii,  Our 
I  Spanish  colonel,  whom  I  could  have  blown  away  like  the 
peeling  of  an  ingan.  1891  Hartland  (N.  Devon'  Gloss.  ;7 
Taty.ingin.  .Seed-ingin. 

t  I'n  gang.  Obs.  Also  I  ingong,  iungang, 
3  injeong,  3-4  injong,  4  ingouge,  4-5  ingange. 
[f.  IN  adv.  lid  +  GANG  rf.l  Cf.  OHG.  ingang, 
Ger.  eingang,  Du.  ingang^ 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  going  in  ;  entrance,  entry. 
C900tr.  Bxda'sllist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.j  (1890)  346  Bi  utgonge 

Israhela  folces  ofyrigypta  lomle  £  bi  ingong. 
landes.     c  1000  Ags.  t's.  iTh.    cxvii[i].  19  SoSfaste  . 
duru  seceaS  inn-gang,     c  1205  LAY.  28370  Iherden  ba  burn- 
weren  . .  and  warnden  him  m^eong.     (71223  Ancr.  R.  62 
purh  eie  buries  dea3  haue3  hire  in}ong  into  be  soule.    a  1300 
I''..  /:'.  /Vd//^rcxx[i].  S  Laverd  yheme  bine  in-gang  and  bine 
out-gang  Fra  hethen,  and  in  to  wcrld  lang.     1377  LANGL. 
/'.  I'l.  \'i.  v.  638  It  is  ful  harde . .  for  any  of  ?ow  alle  To  geten 
ingonge  (1393  C.  vni.  282  ingange]  at  any  gate  here. 

2.  A  way  in  ;  an  entrance,  porch. 

a  1225  A  tier.  ^".  206  pe  uorrideles  bet  beo5  iwunede  ofte 
to  openen  bet  in}ong  &  leten  in  sunne.  a  1350  Childh.  J?SH 
701  iMatz.)  In  a  tour  stare  and  strong,  J?ar  on  nas  bote  on 
injong.  £1440  Gestn  Rom.  i.  xhii.  200  (Harl.  MS.)  He 
enterid  in  to  the  yerde,  &  yede  in  to  the  In-gange .  .and  bere 
he  lay  al  nyght. 

t  luganua-tion.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ail.  It.  iii- 
gannaa'ene,  n.  of  action  from  ingannare  to  deceive, 
I.  inganno  fraud,  deceit :  see  next  and  -ATION.] 
Deceiving  ;  deception. 

1646  SIR  T.  BHOWXE  Pseud.  Ef.  I.  iii.  12  Inabilitie  to  resist 
such  triviall  ingannations  from  others.  1658  PHILLIPS,  In- 
gannation,  a  deceaving. 

II  Inganno  (»nga-nno).  Jlftis.  [It.  inganno  de- 
ception, deceit,  fraud  =  Sp.  cngailo,  Pg.engaito,  Pr. 
engan,  OY.engan,  enjan,  enjoin,  a  Com.  Romanic 
word  of  uncertain  derivation:  see  Diez,  Mackel, 
etc.]  (See  quots.) 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff.,  Inganno,  in  the  Italian  music, 
is  used  when  the  composer,  after  having  done  every  thing 
proper  for  making  a  close  or  cadence,  instead  of  so  doing 
places  a  mark  of  silence  in  the  place  of  the  final  note.  1880 
Grove's  Diet.  Mas.  II.  3/1  Ing anno, . . any  false  or  decep- 
tive Cadence,  in  which  the  Bass  proceeds,  from  the  Domi- 
nant; to  any  other  note  than  the  Tonic. 

f  Ingaol,  obs.  f.  ENGAOL,  ENJAIL,  to  imprison. 

1611  COTGR.,  Engeoler,  ..  to  incage  or  ingoale  . .  to  lay  in 
tr.'iuk-.  1632  SHKRWOOD,  To  ingaole,  eti^ 

Ingarland,  obs.  form  of  ENGARLAND. 

t  Inga'rnish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 2  + GAR- 
NISH v. :  cf.  OF.  engamir  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  means  of  defence  :  =  GAR- 
NISH v.  i. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  140 
The  toune  of  Roxburgh!,  quhilk  the  Inglischmen  had  then 
ingarnischit  with  men  and  munitioun. 


garrison,  obs.  form  of  ENGARRISON. 
Zugate  (i'ngfit),  so.1  (adv.}  north,  dial.     [f.  IN 
adv.  1 1  d  +  GATE  sb.  2] 

1.  The  action  or  faculty  of  going  in  or  entering  ; 
entrance,  ingress. 

1496  H'il^of  Ycldham  i  Somerset  Ho.),  W  free  ingate  & 
outegate.  1596  SPENSER  State  /rt-l.  \Vks.  (Globe)  650/1 
One  noble  parson,  whoe  . .  stoppeth  the  Ingate  of  all  that 
evill.  1598  STOW  Sun'.  (1754)  I.  i.  xvii.  89  '2  All  the  night 
following  . .  the  Rebels  enjoyed  free  Ingate  and  Outgate. 
1668  CuLPHra  &  COLE  Bartlwl.  Anal.  u.  v.  05  It  h.ali 
five  Holes;  viz.:  for  the  ingate  and  outgate  of  the 
Cava  [etc.).  1837  CARLVLF.  Fr.  K,T.  II.  v.  xii,  Perhaps  this 
shut  lake,  finding  no  ingate,  will  retire  to  its  sources  again. 
1876  H'hitby  Gloss.,  Ingate,  ingress  or  entrance. 

2.  A  way  in,  an  entrance. 

1396  SIT.XSER  State  Itel.  Wks.  (Globe)  665/1  Places.. hav- 
ing  most  convenient  . .  in-gates  to  the  richest  panes  of  the 
tande.  1606  }'estry  Ilks.  (Surtees)  287  For  ..  mending  the 
ingate  into  the  church.  1812  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine 
(1857)  I-  I05  The  ingate  or  entrance  from  the  shaft  into  the 
pit.  1865  CARLYLF.  Fredk.  Gt.  xx.  vii.  (1872)  IX.  135  Bat- 
teries commanding  every  ingate,  and  under  them  are  .V 

3.  Entrance  upon  fife,  a  period  of  time,  etc. 

1591  SPENSER  Rnines  Time  47  At  the  ingate  of  their  berth 
They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mothers  woomb.  1596  — 
F.  Q.  iv.  x.  12  Janus auncient,  Which  hath  in  chargethe  in- 
gate of  the  ycare. 

1 4.  concr.  That  which  enters.  Usually  in  //. : 
Things  which  enter ;  ingoings,  incomings,  imports ; 
also  import  duties  or  dues.  Obs. 

1621  Youghal  Council  Bk.  (1878)  82  The  total  of  the  In- 
gate amounts  to  24/1.  Ss.  *d.  The  total  of  the  Outgate, 
7i//.  i2J.  1646  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1854^  III.  92  So  long  as 
our  ingate  exceeds  our  outgate,  y*  ballance  ..  cann  leave 
vs  but  litle  mony  once  in  y*  yeere.  1701  in  Picton  L'fool 
Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  294  Sandiford.  .did  take  y"  tolls  of  y* 
Ingates  and  Outgates.  1714  Ibid.  11-44  The  Collector  of 
the  Ingates  and  Outgates.  1886  PICTON  Ibid.,  The  ingates 
and  outgates,  .a  sort  of  octroi  levied  on  all  carts  with  articles 
of  food  and  provender  passing  in  and  out  of  the  luwn. 


INGATE. 

+  B.   (?)  adv.  Inwards.   Obs. 

1500  in  PictOO  /,'/<><'/  Manic.  Kt'c.  (1883)  I.  90  Kvrie  own'  i 
..  shall  enter  his  said  Ve^sell  wf»  the  Town's  Cu^tnn 
this  towne,  outc  -.ite  and  ingate.     1611  Gnlway  .  In  h.  in 
loM  Rep.  lft.\t.  .l/.S'.V.  i'lnnnt.  App.  v.  464  (>oode=>  ..  trans- 
ported cither  outcate  or  ingate. 

I-ngate,  /'•-  Founding,  [f.  TN  adv*  +  GATE 
j£.-*]  (See  quots.) 

1858   SIMMONI.S    Dtit.    Trade,   Ittgate,  an    aperture    in   a 
mould  for  pouring  in  metal  ;  technically  called  the  t 
1875  KNIGHT  />/<?.  McJi.  1183/1  The  ingate  is  technically 
called  the  tedge,  gale,  gent,  ur  git. 

Ingather  (fcngse'lfej),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  ingaddcr. 
[f.  IN  adv.  +  GATHER  v.  Cf.  MDu.  ingaiicwi.] 
trans.  To  gather  in  (esp.  the  harvest).  Also/i^. 

(  1575  Ralfonr's  rrattuks  (1754)  24  f'if  ony  Bischop  of 
thi*.  realrne  deceis,  it  is  leasum  to  the  Vicar  generall  to  lak 
up,  ressave,  ingadder,  and  collect  all  and  sindrie  the  fruit  is, 
rentis  and  dewteis  pertening  ad  nwnsam  episcopi.  1633 
STRAFFORD  in  Hrowning  L{/S(i9gi)  145  nofft  I  am  yet  in- 
gathering . .  my  observations.  1793  DONALDSON  tVinv 
-'ic  9  The  commencement  [of  a  lease]  takes  place  in 
rases  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  as  to  the  houses  and 
garden,  and  to  the  arable  land  after  ingathering  the  crop. 
1891  Daily  *Ve?t's  23  Oct.  5/8  The  Annan  . .  bringing  down 
.  .  fragments  of  ricks,  and  sheaves  of  rotten  corn,  which  the 
good  husbandmen  have  not  been  able  to  ingather. 

Ingathered  (i-i^gse^wd),  #/.  a.  [f.  IN  adv. 
1 1  h  +  GATHERED  :  cf.  INGATHER  z/.]  Gathered  in  : 
a.  Collected,  b.  Drawn  in  together,  curled  in. 

1846  TRENCH   Mirac.   xxxi.  (1862)  442  note,   Kaipbc  TMV 
KopirJji'  . .  means  the  time  of  the  ripe  fruits,  not  the  time  of    , 
the  ingathered.     1853  RUSKIN  Sfi'n,-s  l'c».  III.  App.  x.  236    | 
It  is  in  disease  nr  in  death,  by  blight,  or  frost,  or  poison 
only,  that  leaves,  .assume  this  ingathered  form.     1886  M  K-.. 
MARSHALL  />;<rr  >m  Cliff \'\\\.  106  The  ingathered  harvest. 

I-niga:therer.     [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  e  +  -ER  l.]    One 

who  gathers  in. 

1883  F.  D.  HUNTING-TON  in  J.  G.  Butler  Bible-Work  I.  298 
One  Reaper  ant!  Ingatherer  and  Finisher  follows  them. 

Ingathering  (i'ngaetfariij},  vbl.  sb.  Also  6 
yngaderynge.  [f.  IN  adv.  n  c  +  GATHKKINU 
vbl.  sb.  :  cf.  INGATHEH  z;.]  The  action  of  gathering 
in  or  collecting  (esp.  the  harvest) ;  a  gathering  in, 
collection.  Alsoyff. 

Feast  of  Ingathering—  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

*535  COVKRDALK  Exod.  xxxiv.  22  The  feast  of  yngader- 
ynge [1551  ingatherynge]  at  y  yeares  ende.  a  1555  RIDLKY 
Let.  in  Bradford's  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  400  Make  some 
ingatherings  amongst  your  neighbours  for  the  relief  of  them. 
1668  R.  STEELE  Hushandm,  Calling  vi.  (1672)  153  The  in- 
gathering of  his  corn.  1799  J.  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  92 
The  ingathering  of  their  hay  and  corns,  [was]  executed  with 
a  sledge.  1861  Illtistr.  Times  5  Oct.  222  The  great  in- 
gathering of  the  hops  is  completed.  1896  J.  F.  VOUMCISON 
runjah  Mission  xxvii.  257  It  resulted  in  the  ingathering  of 
thousands. 

l-niga:theriug,  ppl.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  ii  a  + 
GATHERING  ///.  <z.]  Gathering  in,  gathering 
together. 

1887  Advance  24  Mar.  (Cent.),  The  ingathering  streams 
are  to  branch  off.  -into  as  many  channels  to  empty  the  river 
as  had  united  to  fill  it. 

t  Ingea-lable,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  IN-  3  +  GEAL 
v.  +  -AHLE,  prob.  after  L.  ingflabilis,  var.  of  incoii- 
gclabilis  in  Aul.  Gell.  xvn.  viii.  16.]  =!NCONGEAL- 
ABLE,  not  able  to  freeze  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Todd  (1818)  cites  the  word  from  Cockeram  as  IngclaH,; 
and  mod.  Diets,  quote  it  in  this  form. 

Ingear  (i-n.gT.-J  .  Sc.  rare.  [f.  In  adv.  12  a  f 
GKAK  sb.]  Household  goods. 

1834  H.  MILLER  Scenes  *r  Leg.  xxiv.  (1857)  350  He  died. . 
-sed  of  ingear  and  outgcar,  and  of  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

Ingein,  variant  of  INGINE,  Obs. 

Ingelable :  see  INGEALABLE. 

Ingelis,  -ish,  obs.  forms  of  ENGLISH. 

Ingem  :ind^e-m),  v.  Also7enjem.  [f.  IN-2, 
Ex-l  +  GEM  sb. ;  in  most  of  the  quots.  rendering 
It.  ingeminare.']  trans.  To  set  with  gems ;  to 
adorn  with,  or  as  with,  gems. 

iSn  FLORIO,  Ingeminare,  to  eniem,  to  eniewell.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  01-  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  117111  6/2  When  clouds 
engemm'd  shew  azure,  green,  and  red.  1814  CAKV  Dante, 
Par.  xv.  82  Living  topaz  !  that  ingemm'st  This  predoiu 
jewel.  1885  A.  J.  BUTLER  tr.  Dante,  Par.  xx.  262  The  costly 
and  lucid  stones  wherewith  I  saw  the  sixth  light  ingemmed. 

t  Inge'ininate,  ///•  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  «*- 
geminal-us,  pa.  pple.  of  ingeminare  :  see  next.] 
Doubled,  redoubled;  reiterated,  repeated. 

i637  JACKSON  Serm.  Luke  xiii.  575  This  ingeminate  ver- 
dict of  our  Saviours  first  against  the  Galileans,  secondly 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  1665-76  REA  /-V<>m 
(To  Ladies),  With  scarlet  robes  appear  in  state  And  double 
ruffs  ingeminate. 

Ingeminate  (indje'mine't),  v.  Also  6  en-.  [I. 
1..  iHgeniiiial-,  ppl.  stem  of  ingeminare  to  redouble, 
repeal,  f.  '«-  'lx-  -i  +  gemindrc  to  GEMINATK.] 

1.  Iran*.  '  sound    twice  or  oftener  ;  to 

repeat,  reiterate  (a  word,  statement,  etc.),  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  being  emphatic  or  impressive  ; 
to  emphasize  ia  fact)  by  repetition.  (Freq.  in  1  ;th 
c. ;  now  chiefly  user!  in  echoes  of  qnot.  1647). 

1594  Zephcria  xv,  My  feares  how  oft  haii.    : 
Oh  black  recite  of  passed  miserie.     1621  G.  S 
Mel  in.  (1626"  55  Those  threats  are  deeds  :  bhee  [hchol  yet 
ingeminate-  Tin-  last  of  sounds,  and  what  shee  h. 
iates.    1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret:  vn.  §  233  [r.  alkland]  often, 
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"Id  with  a  >hrill 
and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  wonl  a  1703 

/'..   i  Jo'in  ii.    1 1   Here  we   hav 
ahlc,  the. 
1883  rait  Mail  j\    But  we  itn 

^..juiry,    \vli- P-  1887   Murr<i\'* 

Mag.  June  7yj  Thus  •  ur  Cu;i<  n  itj^«.  minat---.  pMtti      i8qj 
roll  MallC,.  >)  Nov.  i  _•  Here  c>.-me-,  Mr.  Half,  mr  with  hi* 


olive  branch,  ingciiiiiiatiiiy  peace, 
f  2.  To  double  (a  thug) ;  to  repeat  (an 

O/'s.  t 

1615  K.   I.OM,  tr.  I !  an  lays  Argent's  i. 

uf  your  sad  state  Thtir  doonic-.  dtf.-rrin^  ^hall  in^t'ininate. 
I(574   JKAKB  Arith.  (16-^6)  ^7^  The   I<-i.  ,uch 

Higher    Powers,    a.i    have    (he    Square    or   Cube    often    in- 
attd.      1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  M.    iii.   1^3  When 
ever  $  (Mercury]  turning  short,  happens  to  ingtn 
ConjuLnction  in  le.s.s  than  a  Months  time  [trie.]. 

t  i3.  To  couple ;  to  unite  in  couples.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  Ei>.  tt'osiidH.  in  limn.  v.  i.  in  llullcn  O.  /Y.  IV,  Now 
gallant  Hridegroomcs,  and  your  lovely  Hridts,  That  ha\e 
ingeminate  in  endlesse  It-ague  Your  troth-plight  h 

Inge'miuated,  //•/.  <i.    [t".  i>rce.  -f  -ti> '.] 

1.  Of  words,  etc.  :   Reiterated,  repeated. 

1616  K.  C.\«t'KSi  KK  /'/to/.  Charge  55  The  like  chari;e  ddh 
iiur  Sauior  with  a  thrice   ingeminated  expostulation,  giue 
vn  to  Saint  Peter.     1673  I. nay's  Calling  \.  ii.  §  5  Assaulted 
.  .hy  ingeminated  threatnings  of  hell  and  damnations. 

2.  Of  things,  feelings,  etc.:  Doubled,  redoubled,    i 
spec,  of  a  flower  (see  quot.  1688). 

1658  GURXALI,  Chr.  in  Arm.  verse  15  xiii.  §  i.  4--6  Tlii> 
in^ciiiinated  zeal  of  Christ  for  his  peoples  unity  and  love. 
1665  XKKDHAM  .  '/<•</.  Medic  itue  68  Renewed  and  ingeminated 
Diseases  ever  appear  worst.  1688  R.  HOLMF.  Armoury  n. 
67/2  Another  kind  having  the  Flower  Ingeminated,  or  Ho^e 
in  Hose,  that  is  one  coming  out  of  another. 

Ingeminatioii   (ind^emin^-jim).     [Noun   of 

action  from  !N(;KMINATK  v.  :  see  -ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  repeating  or  reiterating  (a  word, 
statement,  etc.) ;  a  repetition,  a  reiteration,  arch. 

1576  KI.KMINO  Panopl.  Epist.  426  ttott,  By  the  ingcminatiun 
and  twice  repeating,  .hee  signifieth  the  pas>ion  ofhisminde. 
a  1659  ^p-  BBOWNRIG  Semi.  (167^)  I.  xii.  160  Such  ingcmina- 
tinn,  will  make  strong  impressions  in  the  hearts  of  the 
People,  a  1703  HURKITT  On  N.  7"1.,  Matt,  xxiii.  39  His  in- 
geinination,  or  doubling  of  the  word,  shows  the  vehemency 
of  Chri>t's  affection. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  doubling  (a  thing, 
feeling,  etc.) ;  duplication,  rare. 

1644  VICARS  God  in  A  f  omit  135  With  redoubled  and  trebled 
cordiall  ingeminations  of  joy  in  Soule  and  Spirit.  1840  Dt 
QUINCEY  Irks.  (1862)  X.  161  The  iteration  and  ingemination 
of  a  given  effect. 

Ingen,  obs.  form  of  ENGINE,  INGINK. 

Ingender,  obs.  form  of  ENGENDER. 

t  Inge-nderable,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f .  ingcnJcr, 
ENGENDER  + -ABLE.  Cf.  OK.  engendrable  capable 
of  engendering  or  being  engendered.]  Capable  of 
engendering.  (In  Levins  —  INGENEBABLE  a.1) 

1552  HULOKT,  Ingendrable,  genitituts.  1570  LEVINS 
Mattip.  4/27  Ingenderable,  tngeneretbilis. 

t  Inge'ndered,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [var. 
of  ENGENDERED.]  Inborn  ;  =  INGENERATE///.  a. 

1596  DALRYMPLI-;  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot,  i.  in  A  certane 
ingendired  curage.  .of  the  mynd. 

Ingendrure,  var.  of  ENGENDRURE,  Obs. 

Ingene,  obs.  form  of  ENGINE. 

Ingeneer,  -er,  -ier,  obs.  forms  of  ENGINEER. 

1  Inge 'ner,  v>  Obs.  Also  7  ingenner.  [ad. 
L.  in  genera-re  to  INGENERATE.]  =  ENGENDER. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  \.  \.  48  Jupiter  ingenerit  Dardanus. 
I56a  Burgh  Rcc.  Aberdeen  11844)  *•  343  'I'o  ingener  di^cotd 
betuix  the  craftismen  and  the  fre  burgessis  of  gild.  1607 
DKKKKR  Knt.'s  Conjnr.  H  ij  b,  Picking  strawes  out  of  poore 
thatcht  houses  to  build  nestes  where  his  twelue  ijenccs 
should  ingenner. 

t  Inge:nerabi'lity J.    Obs.      [f.    IKGBHKB- 

ABLE  1  :  see  -ITY  ;  cf.  It.  ingemrahilita  (Florio), 
F.  ingtntrabiliti  (Bayle,  in  Littre).]  The  quality 
of  being  ingenerable ;  incapacity  of  being  generated. 
1598  FLORIO,  Ingenerabilita,  ynbegettinp,  ingenerabilitie. 
16780  DWORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  \.  \.  §  34-  43  Firmly  conclusive 
. .  for  Substantial  Incorporeal  Souls,  and  their  Ingenerabihty 
out  of  the  Matter.  (11691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  vi.  (16921  18 
The  Controversy  about  the  Ingenerability  (as  they  speak)  or 
the  mutual  Transmutation  of  the  Bodies  that  are  called 
Elementary. 

Inge^nerabiTity2.  rare-0,   [f.  INGENERABLE - 
+  -ITY.]     Capability  of  being  generated. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Ingenerable  (indge-nWbl),  a-1  Now  rare. 
[ad.  med.L.  ingenerabilis  :  sec  IN-3  and  ' 
AIU.K.  Cf.  F.  ingentrable  (Oresme,  Mth  c.),  It. 
hi«enerabile  (Florio1).]  Incapable  of  being  gcncr- 
atnl.  (Chiefly  in  phrase  ingenerable  and  incor- 
common  in  i7th  c.) 


, 

1398  TBF.VISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  vin    i.  .  MS.  IV*!!.)  If.  7"  '* 
pe  furste  mater  of  (>e  whiche  fa  workle  is  1 
is  ingenerable  and  racoruptible.     1603  HOULASU  /' 
flfor.  io)i  He  thought  as  much  of  the  world  :  for  full  well  he 
knew   that  eternal   it   was  and  ingenerable.      1660  BOYU 

to  b< Ingenerable  .md  incorruptible.   1794 

;'/,Ti-  .Vn/    I.  145  H  i-  both  ingenerable  an.: 

18391:,!  IN.  (1852)284  A  arfcw,.. 

whose  whole  pnxitimi  stands  Ingencralile  by  Ihcm^elves. 

Hence  Inge'nerableness  i  liaiky  vol.  II,  1727 '. 
Inge'nerably  adv.,  in  an  ingenerable  in.niner. 

1678  CfDWoRlll  Intcll.  Sytt.  l.  i.  S  29.  35  Thai  Conceit  of 


INGKNIARY. 

;<\\  with  all  (1.  Mas 

and  (ju.i 

Inge*nerablo,  n.~   rare*  ".     [>.  \TE 

v.and-.M  :M  i.md    An 

nanil  .   .     So    Inge  ncrablcucas 

|  %ol."  II.  i, 

Ingenerate     in.l/c-n.  if't  ,  ,/.      [.id.   laic  I. 
lugfHenitus    <  lioethiuS;    '  i;on    L;eneralu>.   fjui 

•:•  est':    see   IN-  :»  an-1  ///.   a.J 

Not  gi ncratcd  ;  scJf-txisltnt. 
1656  SiANikv ///i/.  rtiitos.  v.  (1701)  182/1  1 
1   by  it  srlf,    t: 

•Ml.     i676(."'  i.Ar.hin  Int,.: 
§  14-  • 
duccd,  ^33  J.  H.  .\ 

\rin*A  M.  iv  (1876)  181.     1894  H.  B 

'  "'<•'  iliose 

.•  niify  the  JMy  (.Inn  w  ith  ihi.-  [ngeocnti 

Ingenerate 

[«LL.  iH^fmrril  us,  pa.  pple.  of  in^entrtitt :  see 
next.     In  early  use  also  as  fa.  fple.  of  next.] 
1.  Of  character,  qualities,  etc.:  Inborn,  innate. 

1531  MI.  A.uii,  In  i!  -  ,    fne- 

i  ate  a  [erne  of  science.     1540-1  —  lm<ie«  Gov.  (1556)  at  b, 
That  gravitie  and  itfines^e,  whiclie  is  i-;  n  by 

nature  ingenerate.     1581  Mi;i.-.  ASU  H  /Vj//w«j  iv.  *  18- 1 
We  did    not  force,    them    from    their  ingenerate  hear, 
naturall  stirring,  to  an  vnnaturall  Ntilne^e.     1611  T.  1  • 
Jesuit's  Dmvnf,  30  The  ingenerate  law  "f  all  men  to  bee 
loyall  to  their  Countrey.     (11630  WOTTON  Edm.  in  Ktli-/. 
(1672)  77  Ingenerate  and  semina I  powers.    i88>  J,  l!.  SIALI  o 
Concepts  .Vt></.  rhysics  200  Thete  is. .in  every  finite  part  uf 
the  world  an  ingenerate  bias  from  irregularity  to  regularity. 
b.  Of  diseases  or  their  causes:  Horn  or  developed 
in  the  system  ;  congenital,  rare. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  41  II.  333  We  meet  with  a 
few  scattered  cases  of  it  [measles)  in  almust  every  month  of 
the  year,  evidently  pioving  an  ingenerate  origin.    lbi,i 
There  are  other  poisonous  irritants  which  are  altogether  in- 
generate  or  hereditary. 

f2.  Engendered,  begotten  (///.  andyf^.).  rare, 
a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  l8^6  I.  446  Quhairiutill  great 
nanellis  may  be  ingenerat  to  the  commoun-weall  and 
nbertie  thairof.  1583  STL-ISBKS  Anal.  Alms.  i.  (1877)  28 
From  the  cursed  roote  of  pestiferous  Pride  do  all  other 
euilles  sproute,  and  thereof  are  ingenerate.  <ri6n  CHAP- 
MAN llittd  XVHI.  323  She,  reigning  queen  of  Godde-^o,  and 
being  ingenerate  Of  one  stock  with  himself. 

Ingenerate  (indje'neK't  ,  r.  NM\\  rare.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  ingcncrdre,  f.  in-  (!N-  ^)  -t  generare 
to  GENERATE.]  trans.  To  generate  within,  en- 
gender, produce. 

1528  Fox  Let.  to  Gardiner  in  Slrype  Eccl.  Mem.  \.  App. 
x.xvi.  77,  I  ..  toke  occasion  to  shew  ..  how  these  npynyori!. 
were  ingenerated.     1604  T.  WRIGHT  Portions  u.  i,  55  In- 
ordinate Passions  cause  and  ingenerate  in  the    Soule   all 
those  vices  which  are  opposite  to  prudence.     1674  < 
Holy  Spirit  (1693)  108  They  are  the  great  mean-*  whereby 
all  Grace  is  ingenerated  and   exercised.     1858  11'  H 
A'd/.  -V  Supernal,  viii.  (1864)  240  God  shall  be  able  to  in- 
generate in  him  a  new,  divine  state,  or  principle  of  action. 

t  Inge'nerated,  <*.  Obs.  rare-'.  [br*».]  Not 
generated;  ungenerated;  =INGENKKAH 

1646  SIR  T.    HKOWM;  Fst'itd.  Ep.   l.    i.   i    Our    i 
ingenerated  forefathers.     1706  I'nii  i  rrs  fngerurated,   not 
ingender'd,  not  produc'd  by  tiencr.itiuii. 

Inge'nerated,///.  a,  rare.    [f.  IiranxRAn 

v.  +  -ED  '.]     Inborn,  innate  ;        I  >,  '/•/.  (/- 

1677  OTWAY  Cheats  Scapin   n.  i,  The  imperfection  and 
corruptness  of  ingenerated  natures.     1822-34  Good's  Sttufy 
M*i.   (ed.  4)   II.  566   When p  it  (King's  LviIJ  occurs  as  a 
primary  o»  ingenerated  affection  [etc.]. 

Inge-nerately,  ->Jv-  rare-1,  [f. I.NGEKEBATE 
a.  +  -LY  2.]     In  an  nngenerated  manner. 
1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Arians  If.  v.  (1876)213  Ever  generate, 
itely-generate. 

t Inge-nerateness.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  H-  -NESS.]  Ungenerated  condition. 

1678  CLDWOKTH  liitcll.  Syst.  \.  iv.  §  14.  250  Himself  was 
the  very   First  ..  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  asa<rted  tl 
generateness  or  Eternity  of  the  World. 

Ingeneration  (indgenfr^'Jan).   rare.    [n.  of 

action  from   INCESEILAIE  v. :    ste  -ATIOX.]     The 
action  of  ingenerating  or  engendering. 

1651  A.SHMOLE  Thcat.  C/um.  198  Cause  of  ingeneration  of 
every  body  Mettalyne.  iSsSIiLsMNt:  •"">.  xii. 

(1864)  374  It  is  a  continuous  and  living  ingeneration  of  God, 
who  haj,  thus  become  a  divine  impulse  or  quickening  in  us. 

Inge'nerative,  a.    rare.    [f.  INGEMINATE  v. 
+  -IVK.]     Ingenerating,  engendering. 
1877  FAIBBMRN  Stud.  I'liil.  Kclif.  381  The  Purusha,  the 
..ted  and  ingencrative  Spirit  of  the  Indian. 

t  Inge'nerous,  a.   0/>s.  rare. 

generous;  ungtnerous.    a.  *  M  low  birth,    b. 
si>irited,  dastardly. 

1621  I;I:AIH«AIT  \al.  Emb.,  Srgfarie  (1877 1  43  Sprongof 
ingeneroiis  blvud.  1635  Hi  .  '  #*  ™< 

neither  hath  like  one 

,,ebelrayd.     1684  \\ 

-4  An  envious  man  takes  his  advantage  ufdom^  u^  a  m^- 
chicf  when  we  are  Ic-i^t  awai 
generous  in  it  self,  and  most  deadly  in  lU  effects. 

t  Ijige'uiary, 
geiiiiin-Hi,  f.    I.,  i- 

cerciiiog,  intellect  .ivancc; 

inventive  ,as  distil!' 

1664   EVILVS  l-'rra-: 

|Im7anthcM>  wbaan.. 

rewarded  with  Knighthood. 


INGENIATE. 

t  IngC'niate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med  I.,  injuiiiire  to  contrive,  f.  L.  ingeniiini  inborn 

quality,  faculty,  genius  :  cf.  1  '4    i;tlic.  .J 

trans.  To  devise,  contrive,  plan,  design. 

1592  DAMtL  Cotnpl.  RffSfffumSxcni,  Did  Nature  ^ 
good  >  show  in  thee  ihe  glory  ofher  best  f  1604 

—  Fun.  Point  K>irl  De:-onsh.,  And  1  musl  all  I  can  ingeniale 
To  answer  for  the  same. 

tlngenrculate,  z/.  Obs.  rare— ".  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  iitgtniculare,  f.  in-  IN--  +  gcnkulare  to 
bend  the  knee,  GENICTLATE.] 

1613  COCKEKAM,  Ingcniculate,.  .lo  bow  the  knee. 

Hence  t  Ingenicula-tion. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  infcniculation,  a  bending  of  the  knee. 

Ingenie,  variant  of  INGENY,  Obs. 

Ingenier,  obs.  form  of  ENGINEER. 

t Ingenio  (ind^rnio).  Obs.  Also  7  ingenewe. 
[a.  Sp.  ingfitio  \n\i'nio)  genius,  engine  (ingaiio  de 
azi'icar  sugar-mill) :— L.  itigenium  clever  thought, 
invention,  in  med.L.  and  Romanic,  clever  device, 
machine,  engine.]  A  sugar-mill,  sugar-factory,  or 
sugar-works  in  the  West  Indies). 

1600  HAKI  UYT  I'oyages  III.  718  Building  his  owne  Iti- 
genios  or  su^ar-milles.  1613  Pl'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614) 
630  His  provisions  for  his  Ingenewesor  Sugar-gardens.  Ibid. 
732  Oviedo  reckons  almost  thirty  Ingenious,  the  number 
daily  increasing.  1671  \V.  HL'GHIS  Anier.  Phys.  30  The 
Mill,  Machine  or  Ingenio,  where  they  squeeze  them.  1722 
DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  315  They  had  an  inuenio,  that  is 
to  say  a  sugar-house,  or  sugar-work.  1887  N.  D.  DAVJS 
Cavaliers  Barbados  88  What  we  now  call  the  Buildings  or 
the  Sugar  Works,  were  at  first  known  as  the  Ingenio. 
t  b.  trails/.  A  machine  or  mill  for  making  cider. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  139  These  Ingenioes 
are  curiously  made  by  Henry  Allen  at  the  Cabinet  in 
Exeter-street  . .  in  the  Strand.  1676  —  Cyder  (1691)  98. 
1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  574  A  New  invented  Ingenio  or  Mill, 
for  the  more  expeditious  and  better  making  of  Cider. 

Ingeniosity  (ind^/niip-siti).  Now  Obs.  or 
rare.  [a.  F.  ingdiiositf  '  ingeniositie,  ingenious- 
nesse '  Cotgr.  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.},  f.  L.  type 
*inge>iic>sitas,  f.  ingenios-us :  see  next  and  -ITY.] 
The  quality  of  being  ingenious  ;  ingenuity. 

1607  WALKING-TON  Oft.  Glass  47  Luciane  and  Juliane, 
whose  very  image[s]  are  to  be  had  in  hie  repute,  for  their 
ingeniosity.  1652-62  HEVLIN  Cosnwgr.  iv.  (1682)  no  Besides 
their  own  natural  ingeniosities  they  have  since  learned  the 
Civilities  and  Arts  of  Europe  1678  CUDWOKTH  lutcll.  Syst. 
i.  v. 681  Nature,  .whose  cunning  and  ingeniosity  no  art  or 
human  opificer  can  possibly  reach  to  by  imitation.  1891 
Sat.  Rev.  8  Aug.  164/2  The  distortion  of  proverbs.  Balzac's 
painters,  Schinner  and  Joseph  Bridau,  quite  gave  themselves 
up  to  this  ingeniosity,  for  it  grows  upon  one. 

Ingenious    (ind^f-mas),  a.      Also  6-7   en-. 

[prob.  a.  i  fth  c.  F.  inghiUux,  -ease,  OF.  en- 
geigtws,-eus,  ad.  L.  ingcniosus  intellectual,  talented, 
clever,  ingenious,  f.  ingeniiim  natural  quality,  char- 
acter, or  capacity;  ability,  genius,  cleverness,  a 
clever  thought,  an  invention  :  see  -ous.] 
I.  Senses  proper  to  this  word. 

tl.  Having  high  intellectual  capacity;  able, 
talented,  possessed  of  genius.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  113/1  He  was  Ingenyous  ayenst 
the  fallace  of  the  deuyl.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  £d-,v.  IV  231 
The  engenious  witte  of  the  Frenche  men,  excell  the  dull 
bravnes  of  Englishmen.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  i.  155 
<  Hi  'tis  a  perillous  Boy,  Bold,  quicke,  ingenious,  forward,  ' 
capable.  1649  LOVELACE  Lucasla  (1864)  9  Temples  no  less 
ingenious  then  Joves.  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Praise  Drunken- 
ness Wks.  1730  I.  35  Wine  gives  all  things,  it  makes  the  dull 
ingenious.  1772  SIR  W.  JONES  Poems  Pref.  (17771  10  Trans- 
lated a  few  years  ago  from  the  Persian  by  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman.  1807  T.  THOMSON  CAem.  (ed.  3)  II.  212  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  that  ingenious  chemist. 

fb.  Of  an  action,  composition,  etc. :  Showing 
cleverness,  talent,  or  genius.  Obs.  in  general  sense  : 
see  3  b. 

1509  HAWKS  I'ait.  Picas,  vm.  (Percy  Soc.)  31  Then  must 
the  mynde  werke  upon  them  all,  By  cours  ingenious  to  rynne 
dyrectly  After  theyr  thoughtes.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840*  1 1.  425  Freely  to  follow  his  own  ingenious  inclinations 
1711  HKAKNE  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  255  Twas  a  good 
ingenious  Sermon,  about  Praise.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI. 
-i>me  ingenious  observations  on  Purpura,  by  Dr.  Parry. 

t  2.  Intelligent,  discerning,  sensible.  Obs. 

1571  DK.GES  Pantoin.  in.  viii.  Rjb,  Wherof  to  the  in- 
gemouse  there  need  no  other  Example,  a  1661  FL-I.LU; 
•  •;  1 1 1.  201  Especially  if  some  ingenious  gentle- 
men would  encourage  the  industrious  gardeners  by  letting 
ground  on  reasonable  rates  unto  them.  1666  I!OYLI 
Formes  -y  Qual,  To  Rdr.,  Some  Readers  even  among  the 
ingenioser  sort  of  them  will  take  it  up  much  better.  "1733 
(  u  M  A' ////'«  46  note,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  .worthy  the  PcnisM 
of  every  ingenious  Person.  1824  I,.  MURRAY  L-.i- 
(ed.  5)  I.  387  Many  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecting 
dy,  are  taken  from  'Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading';  lo 
which  book  the  Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  sti 

t  b.   Of  animals:  Intelligent,  sagacious,  rare. 

1608  TOISEI.L  Serpents  (1658)  604  If  there  had  not  b.  •  -n 
naturally  some  extraordinary  faculty  ol 
this  beast..  Hi-,   uisdnme  w.nild  never   have   sent  us  to  a 
serpent . .  hut  rather  to  some  otlu  .  hr reof 

there  were  great  store  in  the  world.  1691  RAY  Creation  i. 
(1692)  108  The  most  noble  and  ingenious  Creatures  that  live 
there,  the  Cetaceou  1 

•{.  liming  an  aptitude  for  invention  or  construc- 
tion; clever  at  contriving  or  making  things ;  skil 
lul.  This  with  3  I)  is  the  current 

-Now  u.ually     umcwh.il  li^lu  i,r  sometimes  even  dcpre- 


284 

cialive,  expressing  aptitude  for  curious  device  ralhcr  than 
solid  inventiveness  or  skill. 

1576  BAHLK  Jc-.i'i  //  of  Health  8  a,  The  workman  and  prac- 
tiser.  h, -we  ingeniouser  and  better  advysed  he  shall  be,  so 
much  the  more  [etc.].  1638  F.  JUNILS  Paint,  of  Ancients 
316  The  laborious  care  of  an  ingenious  and  mduslrious 
artificer.  1668  9  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  245  Every 
one  will  be  as  ingenious  as  he  can  to  his  own  profil.  1703 
MOXON  Mecfi.  Exerc.  57  According  lo  my  Observation  and 
cumimm  Consent  of  Ihe  mosl  ingenious  Workmen.  1798 
FERRIAK  flltistr.  Sterne  ii.  26  Which  several  ingenious  men 
have  amused  ihemselves  by  conlriving.  1878  Ji.\  ON.S  Prim. 
Pol.  Econ.  35  The  division  of  labour  leads  lo  invenlion, 
because  it  enables  ingenious  men  to  make  invention  Iheir 
profession.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  i.  viii.  99  So  ingenious 
are  we  in  tormenting  ourselves. 

b.  Of  things,  actions,  etc. :  Showing  cleverness 
of  invention  or  construction ;  skilfully  or  curiously 
contrived  or  made. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  48  Yf  no  ingenyous  remedye 
coulde  be  otherwise  invenled.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr. 
(Arb.)  49  Ingenious  inuenlions  of  experle  artificers.  1634 
BRERETON  Trail.  (1844)  2  A  most  ingenious  copperas  work 
erected.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  v,  They  made  abundance 
of  most  ingenious  Ihings  in  wicker-work.  1822  IMISON  Sc. 
*r  Art  I.  360  An  ingenious  contrivance,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  1860  MAUKV  Pliys.  Gcog.  Sea  (Low)  xiii.  §  563 
The  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  conlrivances  for  deep«sea 
soundings  were  resorted  to. 

II.  Used  by  confusion  for  INGENUOUS  or  L.  in- 
gentau. 

1 4.  Having  or  showing  a  noble  disposition,  high- 
minded  ;  honest,  candid,  open,  frank,  ingenuous. 

1597  HOOKER  F.ccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixii.  §  5.  141  In  requitall  of  which 
ingenious  moderation  the  rest  that  withstood  them  did  il  in 
peaceable  son.  c  1680  BEVERIDGE  Serm.  (1729)  I.  527  Our 
Lord  having  heard  ihis  ingenious  confession.  1738  NEAL 
Hist.  Purit.  IV.  187  If  Dr.  Hewet  had  shewn  himself  an 
ingenious  person,  and  would  have  owned  . .  his  share  in  the 
design  against  him,  he  would  have  spared  his  life. 

1 5.  Well  born  or  bred.  Ots. 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  286  Neither  will  any 
man  who  hath  but  a  drop  of  ingenious  bloud  in  his  breast, 
trifle  away  both  his  art  and  time.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Milton's  Def.  Pop.  xii.  (1851)  247  All  manner  of  Slavery  is 
scandalous  and  disgraceful  to  a  freeborn  ingenious  Person. 
1707  J.  CHAMBERI.AVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  in.  xi.  386  (Colleges 
London)  Any  other  thing  that  may  any  way  contribute  to  ihe 
Accomplishment  of  an  ingenious  Nobleman  or  Gentleman. 

1 6.  Of  employment,  education,  etc.  :  Befitting  a 
well-born  person  ;  '  liberal '.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  \.  \.  9  A  course  of  Learning,  and 
ingenious  studies.  1643  S.  MARSHALL  Let.  I 'ind.  Himself 
7  Suppose  a  free  man  indents  with  another  to  be  his  servant 
in  some  ingenious  employment.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  IV.  N. 
i.  i.  x.  I.  125  Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
liberal  professions. 

1 7.  Inborn,  innate  ( =  L.  iiigcnuus}.  Obs.  rare. 
1601-1  FULBECKE  \st  ft.  Parall.  58  Curlesie  is  a  free, 

spontaneal  and  ingenious  quality,  lo  which  no  inforcemenl 
can  be  used. 


Ingeniously 


atlv.     [f.  prec.  + 


1.  In  an  ingenious  manner;  cleverly,  skilfully; 
t  sagaciously,  learnedly  (ots.)  ;  with  skilful  con- 
trivance. 

1548  HALL  Cliron.,  Hen.  I  "II  27  b,  When  the  commissioners 
were  once  met,  they  so  ingeniously  and  effecteously  preceded 
in  their  great  affaires,  that  they  agreed.  1556  J.  HEVWOOD 


v^uiver  ana  case,  wrought  and  cut  ingeniously.  1678 
AUBREY  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  129  Mr.  Merret.  .hath  metho- 
dized the  laws  of  England  very  ingeniously.  1725  POPE 
yt&u  Iliad  #  Odyss.  §  5  (R.)  Homer  has  ingeniously  begun 
his  Odyssey  with  the  transactions  at  Ithaca,  during  the 
absence  of  Ulysses.  1733  JANE  COLLIER  (title)  An  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  ingeniously  Tormenting.  1869  FKKEMAN  Nortn. 
Contj.  III.  xui.  281  A  case. .in  which  each  fallacy  filled  in- 
geniously into  another. 

t2.  Used,  by  confusion,  for  INGENUOUSLY. 

1598  FLORID,  Ingenuantente,  freely,  franckly,  according  lo 
ones  conscience,  vnconstrained,  ingeniously.  1607  SHAKS. 
Timon  II.  ii.  230  Prythee  be  not  sad,  Thou  art  true,  and 
honest;  Ingououily  I  speake,  No  blame  Ijelongs  to  thee. 
1692  DlVDEN  St.  hurenwnt's  Ess.  332,  1  will  tell  you  in- 
geniously, That  it  is  not  mine.  1740  Col.  Kce.  Pennsylv. 
IV.  464  Is  this  dealing  ingeniously  by  me  ?  1765  T.  HUTCH- 
INSON  Hist.  .Ifais.  I.  i.  147  If  they  would  ingenious)  . 
knowledge  their  offence  Ihey  should  be  forgiven.  1786  S. 
HASWELL  Victoria  I.  3  Tell  me,  ihercfore,  ingeniously, 
whether  he  has  ever  enlertained  you  [elc.]. 

Ingeniousness  (indgrnism**).    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious  ;  cleverness,  in- 
genuity. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  253  With  great  ingeniousnes.se  &  in- 
estimable pacience  these  nations  haue  ouercome  much 
greater  difficulties,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1662)  79 
He  shewed  as  little  Ingenuity  as  Ingeniousnesse,  who 
Cavilled  at  the  Map  of  Grecia  for  imperfect,  because  his 
Fathers  house  in  Athens  was  not  represented  therein. 
1679  BURNF.T  Hist.  Kef.  1.  326  The  Bishops,  wonderi: 
the  Ingeniousncss  and  diligence  uf  so  puot  a  man.  1836 
Random  Recall.  Ho.  Lords  viii.  148  The  ingeniousness  of 
uments.  1885  Academy  2-2  Aug.  119/3  '^'-  I'aper, 
however,  is  well  worth  reading,  owing  to  us  perverse  in- 
geniousness. 

t2.  Used,  by  confusion,  for  INGENUOUSNESS:  see 
INGENIOUS  II.  Obs. 

1665  IlovLK  Occas.  AY//,  v.  is.  177  The  greatfi 

.'.-11  a.  Innocence,  there  is  in  the   ; 

dangerous  it   is.       1753 
UAMWAV  Trav.  (17621  II.  xm.  \\\.  324  The  air  with  which 


INGENUITY. 

Osman  delivered  himself,  and  the  seeming  ingeniousness 
wrought.. an  effeel  upon  Arnaud. 
tinge-nit,  -ite,  «.'    Obs.     [ad.  L.  ingenil-us 

inborn,  innate,  pa.  pple.  of  iiigigncre  to  engender, 
f.  in-  (IN-^)  +  gignfre  (t gcn-fre)  to  beget,  cause" 
to  be  born.]  Inborn,  innate ;  native,  natural. 

1604  F.  HEKING  Modest  Def.  10    Some  haue  an   ingenit 
propertie    of   curing    Iheir   owne    poisons.      1649    ' 
Pathoniyot.  \.  vi.  ?8  The  Muscles,  .pcrforme  their  worke  by 
a  cerlaine  ingcnil  virlue.     1669  G.M  E  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  i.  iv.  25 
There   remains  in  the  Syrians  an  ingenue  ardor  .  ! 
gallon.      1728  EAKBERV  Ir.  llurnet's  St.  Dead  I.    14  The 
immortalily  of  the  S.jul .  .some  will  have  to  be  adventilious 
..others  will  have  il  lo  be  in^enite. 

t Ingenit, -ite, «.-  Ots.  [ad.lateL.%™//-/,.! 

unborn,  f.  in-  (!N-  a)  +  genitus  born,  pa.  pple.  of 
gigncre :  see  prec.]  Not  bom  or  begotten  ;  not 
made  or  produced  ;  uncreated. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  253  God  is  bolh  Father 
t     always  existing,  and  ingenite.    1678  CuDWOSTH  Intell.  Sys! 
':  1VXS.20'  376  As  the  Monad  is  Ingenit  or  Unmade,  il being 
Ihe  Original  and  Founntain  of  all  Numbers. 

Ingenital  (indge-nital),  ff.  rare-',  [f.  as  IN- 
GENIT  ',  after  congenital.]  Inborn,  innate. 

1886  GLADSTONE  Irisk  Quest,  iv.  27  This  ingenital  defecl. 

flngenor,  -our.  Obs.  [See  EKGINEEK.]  A 
constructor  or  director  of  warlike  engines  :  -  KN- 
GINEEK  2. 

1601  W.  T.  Ld.  Remys  OV.  Consid.  36  Wherefore  ihe 
Consul!  being  discontented  herewith,  .senl  for  the  Ingenour, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  whipl.  1607  NORDEN  Stir:-. 
Dial.  189  M.  William  Engleberl,  an  excellent  Ingenor. 

t  Ingent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ingens,  iiigenl-em 
huge,  enormous,  vast.]  Immense,  very  great. 

c  1450  Mirotir  Salttacioitn  668  O  ingent  magnytude  lord 
blissed  mot  thow  be.  1535  LVNDMSAV  Satyre.  3458  Thai 
spccu.ll  luife  mgeiii  God  had  lo  man.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  i.  14  Ihe  ingent  dolours,  and  tormentes  of  Ihe  teeth. 

t  Ingentee  1,  a.  Obs.     [iN-a.]     Ungenteel. 

1658   K.   FKANCK  Xorth.  Mem.  (1694)  p.  xviii,  Let  me 
flatler  my  self,  thai  no  Genlleman  will  be  so  ingent. 
censure  my  Survey.     1787   Minor  29  How  indented   ihe 
sound  of  Pady,  Tady,  Norali,  Juggy. 

+  Ingenti-lity.  Ots.  rare-1.  [IN- a.]  The 
opposite  of  gentility;  ungentle  birth  or  breeding. 

1604  (HiDDLETON]  Father  Hubburd's  7'.  Wks.  ilhillenJV. 
601  Gold . .  lhat  throwest  ihe  earthen  bowl  of  ihe  world,  w  ith 
ihe  bias  Ihe  wrong  way,  lo  peasanlry,  baseness,  ingenlility. 

t  Inge-ntilize,  v.  Obs.  rare-9,  [f.  It.  ing,-nli- 
hre  (iiigcntilisc-o)  to  make  gentle,  courteous,  or 
noble  (Florio).]  =  GENTILIZE  v\  i. 

1611  COTGR.,  Anobli,  ennobled,  made  noble,  ingentilized, 
made  a  gentleman.     Anoblir,  to  ennoble,  make  nobl. 
gcnlilize,  make  a  gentleman. .  .Aiiotlisscment,  an  ennobling, 
or  jngentilizing. 

t  Inge  ntle,  v.  Obs.  tare  - '.  [f.  IN-  i  +  GEN- 
TLE a.,  after  It.  iii^entilire  :  cf.  prec.]  trans.  To 
improve  (a  plant)  by  cultivation;  cf.  GENTLE  a.  4. 

1622  UoNoF.ii.  linking  Silk  82  This  remoouing  and  i 
planting  of  wild  plants  doeth  wonderfully  mitigate  and  in- 
gentle  them. 

t  Inge-nuated,  ///.  a.  rare-  «.  [f.  L.  ingenu- 
iis:  see  INGENUOUS. J 


_  COCKEKAM,  tngcnnatcd,  one  borne  of  honest  stocke, 
noble  kindred. 

t  Inge-nuine,  a.l  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  (  ;EM 
after  ingenuous.']     Genuine. 

1661  Pnfeis  on  Alter.   Prayer  Bk.  126  Whether   i. 
sign  of  ihe  righl  and  ingenuine  spirit  uf  Religion.     1661  K. 
L'ESTRANGE  State  Divinity  42  Which  Imposition  ihey  do 
not  understand  lo  be  a  sign  of  ihe  Rigid  and  Ingenuine 
Spirit  of  Religion. 

t  Inge-nuine,  a.-  Obs.  rate  [IN--.]  Not 
genuine. 

1675  K.  BURTHOGCE  Causa  Dei  352  A  many  false,  suppo- 
sinuous,  and  ingenuine  [Writings]. 

Ingenuity  (indsftiia-iti).  [ad.  L.  iiigcnuita* 
the  condition  of  a  free-born  man,  noble-mindedness, 
frankness,  I.  ingfiin-ii.<  INCENI  i  is  :  cf.  ]•'.  in^'t'iniiti! 
(l6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  in^cnuila  (Vlorio, 
'59s),  possibly  the  immediate  source.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  word  as  the  abstract  sb.  from  in- 
genious (otingeniesityot  *»«^wtw^)  appears  to  be 
confined  to  Eng.  and  is  connected  with  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  adjs.  in  the  171!)  c. :  see  I 
NIOUS  II  and  INGENUOUS  6.] 

I.   Senses  connected  with  INGENIJIII'.S. 

1 1.  The  condition  of  being  free-born ;  honourable 
extraction  or  station.  Obs. 

1598   FLORIO,  Ingcimita,  freedome   or  free   stale,   ingen- 
uille,    a   liberal!,    free,    or   lionesl    nature    and    condition 
1614  SELDEN   Titles  11,-n.  Pref.  Cij,   \<.- 
bihtie,  was  designed  by  ihe  Ihree  Names.     1614  K.u 
Hist.  II  'arid  v.  lii.  §  16.  705  Such  olher  tokens  of  ingenuity 
wife  and  children  as  every  one  did   Use.      1638    F. 
I'aint.  of  Ancients  254  The  nobl- 

to  seek  her  bread  withoul  any  ingenuilie,  after  the  in. 
of  other  sordide,  mechanike.   and   mcrccnarie  Ait-.     1658 
PHILLII-S  .s.  v.,    Ingenuity  is  laken  for  a  fiee   • 
stale  of  life. 

tt>.  The  quality  that  befits  a  free-born  person  ; 
high  or  liberal  quality  (of  education)  ;  hence,  U 
lieral  education,  intellectual  cultun     ,  i.  II 

<tl66l    Fl'LLER    ll'.o 

IT\-   nf    icli^:  iiity.        1662    STILI.I-- 

Orig.  Saci .  n.  ii.  ^  i  1 


INGENUOUS. 

.YI-ii.  .nid.  .was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  .1 
tiaii^  ;  and  the^e . .  prove  the  Ingenuity  of  his  education. 

t  2.  Nobility  of  character  or  disposition  ;  honour- 
ableness,  highmindednevs,  generosity.  Obs. 

1598  [see  sui*e  i].     1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  ii.  viii.  (1632) 
215,  I  should  have  loved  to  have  stored  their  mind  with  in- 
genuity and  liberty,     a  1638  MKLIK  Wk$.  (1672)  i.  xxxii.  161 

•nl  Meekness,  whoee  notion  in  the  H^i 
large  well-nigh  as  Vertue  itself  ..  may  be  expressed,  as  I 
think,  by  Ingenuity,  or  ingenuous  goodness.     <ii7i6  Snfia 
Twelve  Serin.  (1744)  H.  ^47  To  injure  or  offend  him  that 
does  but  wish  and  desire  our  good  argues  little  ingenuity. 

3.  Freedom  from  dissimulation;  honesty,  straight- 
forwardness, sincerity;  honourable  or  fair  dealing; 
freedom  from  reserve,  openness,  candour,  frankness. 
(Now  rare,  the  current  word  being  ingenuousness^} 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  in.  xiii.  §  n  Melchior  Canus,  ..for  a 
Papist  a  man  of  singular  ingenuity.  1656  JKR.  TAYLOR 
PI-US  Jititif.  Kp.  Ded.,  When  1  find  that  men  are  angry  at 
my  Ingenuity  and  openness  of  discourse,  a  1604  TILLOT- 
SON  SitrHt.  1,1743)  VII.  cxvii.  1960  This  is  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  in  an  error,  and  mistaken  . .  which  few  have 
the  ingenuity  to  u\ni.  16516  PHILLU'S  (ed.  5),  Ingenuity,  . . 
a  natural  Openness  and  sincerity  always  to  acknowledge 
the  Truth.  1794  GODWIN  Cat.  Williams  8  An  expression  of 
frankness,  ingenuity,  and  unreserve.  1889  STEVENSON 
Master  of  B.  (1896)  188,  I  told  her  all  with  ingenuity,  even 
as  it  is  written  here. 

II.  Senses  connected  with  INGENIOUS. 

f  4.  High  or  distinguished  intellectual  capacity  ; 
genius,  talent,  quickness  of  wit.  Obs.  in  general 
sense :  see  6. 

1599  IJ.  JOSSON  Ev.  Alan  out  of  Hum.  in.  ix,  Ingcnuitie  ! 
I  see  his  ignorance  will  not  suffer  him  to  slander  her,  which 
he  had  done  most  notably,  if  he  had  said  wit  for  ingenuitie, 
as  he  meant  it.      1639  WOODALL  ll'ks.  Pref.  (1653)  i   May 
not  be  so  much  undervalued  as  to  be  ascribed  to  humane 
ingenuitie.     1644  H.  PARKER  Jus  Pop.  40  It  often  happens, 
that    the   servant    has    more    naturall   ingenuity  then   the 
master.     1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  (ed.  -2)  154  If  any  of 
more   Ingenuity   or  Leasure,  will  graft   upon   this  Stock. 
1795  MASON  Ck.  3[us.  ii.  126  Now  it  is  this  learning  and 
ingenuity  that  I  chiefly  object  to  in  them. 

f  b.  In  pi.  (of  a  number  of  persons).   Obs, 

1628  KKLTHAM  Resolves  11.  [i.]  xlix.  144  No  Age,  either 
before  or  since,  could  present  vs  with  so  many  townng  Inge- 
nuities. 1648  WOOD  Life  15  Feb.  vO.  H.  S.)  I.  139  May  it 
please  your  Gravities  to  admit ..  a  kitten  of  the  Muses  .. 
before  your  sagacious  ingenuities. 

f  5.  Intellectual  capacity ;  intelligence,  sense, 
good  judgement ;  normal  condition  of  the  mental 
faculties  ;  [one's)  senses  or  wits.  Obs. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Bapt.  43  This  errour  which  so  strangely 
bereaves  men  of  common  ingenuity  !  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Refl.  ii.  xiii.  (1848)  141  He  ..  may  very  probably  lose  his 
Soul,  and  has  most  certainly  lost  his  Ingenuity.  1675  tr. 
Caindcii's  Hist.  Eliz.  in.  (1688)392  A  man  of  good  Inge- 
nuity, but  not  well  skilled  in  Court  Arts. 

fb.  tramf.    A  course  of  action  showing  good 
sense  or  judgement ;  '  wisdom '.   Obs. 

1657  TKAPF  Conun.  Ezra  viii.  22  It  is  the  ingenuity  of 
Saints  to  study  Gods  ends  more  than  their  own.  1660 
MARVBLL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  18  It  will  be  each  man's 
ingenuity  not  to  grudge  an  after-payment. 

6.  Capacity  for  invention  or  construction ;  skill 
or  cleverness  in  contriving  or  making  something 
(material  or  immaterial).  Also  as  attribute  of  the 
thing,  action,  etc. :  Skilfulness  of  contrivance  or 
design.  (The  current  sense.) 

1649  BLITHE  Eng.   /;///n?z'.   Inipr.   (1653)   101  O   Sloth ! 
stand  by,  &  let  Ingenuity  try  a  trick  or  two  more.      1664 
POWER  'Exp.  P kilos.  \.  76  Men,  who  could  not  readily  find 
out  the  ingenuity  of  his  knavery.    1665  GLANVII.L  D,'_f.  I  'ain 
Dogm.  67,   I  acknowledge  the   ingenuity  of  Sir   Kenelm 
Digbye's  Hypothesis.     1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772, 
145  Such  is  the  ingenuity  of  our  weavers  that  nothing  in 
their  own  branch   is  too   hard   for  them.      1821   HAZLIIL 
Table-t.  I.  ix.  195  Ingenuity  is  genius  in  trifles.  .A  clever  or 
ingenious   man    i*  one  who  can   do  anything  well.     1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  24  Coincidences  too  subtle  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  imitator. 

b.  with  an  and  pi.  An  ingenious  device  or  con- 
trivance ;  an  artifice. 

1650  FRENCH  Distill.  Ded.  (1651)  A  iv,  It  is  pity  there  is 
such  great  encouragement  for  many  empty,  .arts,  and  none 
for   this,   and    such    like    ingenuities.      1726  G.    ROBERTS 
4  Years  I'ny.  270  They  had  an  Ingenuity  peculiar  to  them- 

in  .splitting  the  Trees  after  they  felled  them.  1829 
I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  vii.  177  The  kind-hearted  schemer,  .rich 
in  petty  ingenuities— always  well  intentioned  and  seldom 
well  imagined. 

Ingenuous  (indge'ni«(3s),«.     [f.  L.  ingcnn-us 

native,  inborn,  free-born,  having  the  qualities  of  a 

freeman,  noble,  frank  (f.  in-  (!N-  ^)  +gen-,  stem  of 

.'••'/'e  to  beget)  +  -ous.     Cf.  F.  ingcmt  (I3th  c. 

in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  free  or  honourable  birth;  free-born.  (Chiefly 
in  references  to  Roman  History.) 

1638  F.  JUNIL-I  Piiint.  of  Ancients  160  It  setmelh  more- 
over to   h.ive  been  a  priviledge  of  the  ingenuous  or  free- 
borne   lads  onely.      1783  HAILKS  Antig.  Chr.  Ck.  vi.  192 
Caracalla  bestowed  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  all  I- 
subjects   who  were   of  ingenuous   birth.      1862    MEWVALH 
Rout.  Etnp.  (18651  V.  xl.  57  Augustus  allowed  th-    1 
citi/rn-        i  ,  with    freedwomen  . 

females  of  ingenuous  birth  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
mate  them. 

2.  Noble    in    nature,    character,   or   disposition; 
generous,  high-minded.     (Of  persons,  or  their  dis- 
positions, actions,  etc.)     Obs.  or  arch. 

1599    MABSTON    Sco.    I'illanu-    \.    Proem.,    Thou    nur.-m^ 
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1616  I'-1  -  gentleman-like.     1651   ' 

/>'<(«?.  182 They scoffc  him;  an  iniury  hardly indund 
by  any  ingenuous  man.      a  1661  FULLER  H-'vrt/tit-s  at  > 
276  His  having  a  prince's  mind  imprisoned  in  a  j>oor  r,; 
purse  rendered  him  to  the  contempt  of  such  who  wen 
ingenuous.      1601    RAV   t  < 
Natures,  true  Honor,    is  nut  the  meanest 
1788  Pim.sii.hY  Lt\t.  ///*/.  v.  xUii.  •--,  (Shame  i.  : 
incut  except  upon  persons  of  ingti 

fb.  Of  animals  or  things  :  Of  hi^h  or  excellent 
quality  or  character  ;  *  noble  '.  Obs. 

1607  Toi'stiLL  Foitr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  101  These  (i 
above    all    other    four-footed    Beasti    U.iii 
fearful.     1658  Evti.vs  Fr.  Card.  116751  ^7  1'iun; 
new  ^ett->,  and  sparing  the  old,  as  the  most  EngmUNH  and 
fruitful.     1664—  Syfoa  (1679)  5   Planted   in  a  more  open, 
free,  and  ingenuous  soil. 

f  3.  Befitting  a  free-born  person,  or  one  of  hon- 
ourable station  ;  liberal,  high-class.  Obs. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  Ep.  Ded.,  Thew:  courtly  Gentle- 
men,   whose    noble    parentage,    ingenuous    education,    .tml 
yertuous  conversation  haue  made  worthy  to  be  admitted 
into   your   Highnesse   Court.      1638  K.  Juvnn  Paint,  of    \ 
•  nts  188  In  old  time,  when  naked  vertue  was  yet  in    , 
esteem  ..  all  kinde  of  ingenuous  arts  did  flourish,     a  1716 
BLACKALL  Wks.  (17231  I.  333  A  Person,  who.,  seems  to  have 
good  natural  Parts,  and  to  have  had  ingenuous  Education.    ; 
1757  BL'KKK  Abridgin.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  ix.  Wks.  1842  II.  51)2 
Improved  and  exalted  by.. that  great  opener  of  the  mind, 
ingenuous  science. 

4.  Honourably  straightforward ;  open,  frank, 
candid.  (The  current  sense.) 

1598  [implied  in  INGENUOUSLY  i].  1610  Up.  HALL  Apol. 
Brownists  in  Recoil.  Treat.  (1614)  755  You  begin  to  be 
ingenuous  ;  while  you  confesse  a  reformation  in  the  Church 
of  England.  16*1  KLSING  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  21 
Yf  he  wyll  make  an  ingenuous  confession.  1649  MILTON 
Eikon.  xxi,  The  Damsell  of  Burgundie,  at  sight  of  her  own 
letter,  was  soon  blank,  and  more  ingenuous  then  to  stand 
outfacing.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  ^\  will  be  ingenuous 
enough  to  confess  something  of  this  may  be  true.  1794  E. 
HECTOR  Let.  to  Boswell  9  Jan.  in  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1734 
notet  Surely  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge 
than  to  persevere.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist,  Eng,  xiii.  III. 
260  The  language  which  he  held.. was  well  weighed  and  well 
guarded,  but  clear  and  ingenuous. 

b.  Innocently  frank  or  open ;  guileless,  innocent ; 
artless.  (  —  V.  ingfriu,  -ite.} 

1673  Hey  Hits  Cosniogr.  iv.  142  The  People  generally  of  a 
modest  and  ingenuous  [1652  ingenious]  countenance.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  xvui,To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  Shame. 
1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunt.  Pref.  (1788)  10  Stories  of  the 
young  and  ingenuous  Peasant  torn  from  his  weeping  Parents, 
and .  Tbanished.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past,  ii,  These  were  fine 
notions  to  have  got  into  the  head  of  an  ingenuous  country 
maiden.  1887  Poor  Nellie  (18881  139  His  ingenuous  eyes 
opened  widely. 

f  5.  Native,  natural,  (nonce-use,  repr.  L.  *"//- 
genuus.)  Obs. 

1856  STANLEY  Sinai  fy  Pal.  xiv.  (1858)  460  Before  the  *  in- 
genuous rock'  had  been  'violated  by  the  marble 'of  Con- 
stantine. 

II  6.  In  i;th  c.  frequently  misused  for  ingenious  : 
see  INGENIOUS  1-3.  Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  Bo  If  their  Sonnes  be  ingenuous 
[Qo.  i  ingenous,  Qo.  2,  Fo.  3  $  4  ingenuous],  they  shall  want 
no  instruction,  find.  i.  ii.  29.  1611  —Cy>nb.  iv.  it.  186  My 
ingenuous  Instrument,  (Hearke  Polidorcj  it  sounds.  1653 
HoLtKui'T  Procopius,  Vandal  Wars  \.  15  John  the  Cappa- 
docian,  a  bad  man,  wa^  ingenuous  to  find  projects  for  money 
to  the  treasury,  with  the  ruine  of  men.  1663  H  H;G /,<£-.  J>Y. 
Cnthbert  42  The  art  [of  illumination  of  MSS.],  I  confer,  i> 
both  ingenuous,  and  commendable.  1795  FateofSfdlcy  II. 
151  A  sterile  effort  of  folly  and  of  ingenuous  cunning. 

Ingenuously  (ind3C'ni»|9sli),  adv.     [f.  prec.    j 

+  -LY  *.] 

1.  In  an  ingenuous  manner ;  honestly,  straight-    | 
furwardly,  openly,  frankly,  candidly;  without  dis- 
simulation or  reserve. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hutu.  iv.  v,  Tell  race,  ingenu- 
ously, dost  thou  affect  my  sister  Bridget,  as  thou  pretend'^? 
1611  HIBLK  Transl.  Pref.  5  Sixtus..and  Alphonsus.  .doc 
ingenuously  confesse  as  much.  x66a  STILLINGU..  Orn;.  .S'.d  t. 
i.  ii.  §  1 1  Joseph  Scaliger  plainly  gives  out,  and  ingenuously 
professeth  his  ignorance.  1759  DILWORTH  /'ope  47  He  In- 
genuously sent  them  to  him  in  his  own  handwriting.  1884 
Manch.  Exam.  15  Feb.  5/4  He  entered  upon  a  rash  enter- 
prise, and  conducted  it  not  altogether  ingenuously. 

f2.  With  the  education  or  culture  befitting  an 
honourable  station  ;  in  the  liberal  arts  ;  literally. 

1670  R.  COKE  Disc.  Trade  74  The  Female  Sex . .  are  less*red 
in  'tnuously  in  England,  than  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  the   United   Netherlands.      1673  Ess.    i 
Gentlett).  4  Were  a  competent  number  of  Schools  erected  to 
Educate  Ladyes  ingenuously,  methinks  I  see  now  asham  d 
Men  would  be  of  their  Ignorance.     1674  tr.  Schejr. 
land  14  Those  that  are  most  ingenuously  educated  in  Arts 
and  Letter.-.. 

Ingenuousness  (md3e'niK,asnes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NKSS.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  free-born;  honourable- 
ness  or  gentleness  (of  birth),  rare. 

1796  MORSK  Anitr.  Geo%.  II.  219  [Burgher 
commonly  j->in  to  the  ingenuousness,  of  their  birth  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  privili 

f2.  Nobility  of  disposition;  generosity.  Obs. 

1611  COTCK.,  Ingenuity  ingenuilie,  ingenu 

:uun.  .116877.  JACI-V 

Treat.  Pa:-'.  IV  Ixxxi.  12  Take  heed  how  \ 
M:lves  towards  him  :   ii"i  "illy  upon  ingUUKHMMMi  it  isbabC 

to  be  unkind  to  our  Guide. 


INGESTA. 

3.     Hecdon:  imiilntion    or    i 

ttnightforwvdi  frank- 

n'lour. 

•|.    1711  BAH  i  .,'iuneii. 

•     . 

I     ..; 

youth,  w  i 

:     II 

.  iu«.ncss  an 
uf  irulh.      1849 
all  his  Ihou^hts  with  thi  .  ,,  v      ,8^-j 

]  all  in- 
genuousnCM  is  frill. 

1' 4.  Used  by  confusion  for  inreniomiifss  (  =  IN- 
GENUITY ir.  Obi. 

1628  I. t<;i:\str.  /MI/. /,,/j    ; 
also  will  nourish  with  morccxcellciil  v. 
as  aducr^  to  i 
Holy  f,  Pro/.  St.  n.  xi.v,  liy  I 

handicraftsman]  leaves  huanbettertl  «.    1677 

(JlLriN  Dftnonot.  (1867)  235  They  li.r. 

aca   to   prcprn 
mover. 

tl'ngeny.    06s.     Also  7  inj-,  eng-.     [ad.  I. 

in^ciii-um  innate  quality,  natui  i 
f.  in-  ,l.v-  -;  +  gen-,  stem  of  gi 
Ijeget.  cause  to  be  born.] 

1.  Mind,  intellect,  mental  faculties  ;  nui.t.il  tn,- 
dency,  disposition. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jasvn  72  Thou  art.  .the  right  ousiyll  thai 
pollisshilh  and  enlumyneth  us  and  our  rude  ingenye*.  1583 
in  Sir  J.  McKil  Mt'tn.  (1735)290  Subtil,  v 
of  ingeny.  1607  WALKIKI.TON  Oft.  Ulan  1=  A  fat  belly  halli 
ingenie.  1659  T.  PtcKK  ]'a>'n,isit  I'mr/*.  y  Not 
Hope,  but  real  Worth  doth  magnilie  The  happy  Torrent  of 
the  Ingenie.  1691  WOOD  A'.h.  <'.i.>«.  I.  4^3  A  person  of 
jiru.u  erudition.,  and  ofa  most  polite  ingenie.  i7o8MoTTEUx 
fiafcliiis  (1737)  V.  230  In  which  your  Ingcny  finds  Delec- 
tation. 

b.  Distinctive  character,  nature,  or  '  spirit  *  (of 
a  tiling) :  =GEMfs  3  b-e. 

1647  SriiiuGt  Aiiglin  Rtiiiv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  279  How  Oxford, 
a  place  of  books  and  colleges,  could  have  been  reduced  into 
its  gown  and  peace,  but  by  a  motion.. as  liule  dt 
and  as  suitable  to  the  ingeny  of  such  a  place  of  arlv.  1661 
J.  SPARROW  tr.  Bekinc's  AY///,  ll'ki,  Cei/ijf'/t'.t  ii  MS  .'  '1  lir 
property  and  Ingeny  or  Inclination  of  the  Constellations. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity,  mental  ability;  genius, 
talent,  cleverness,  ingenuity. 

1474  CAXTON  CAmru.u.(l86n  Bivb,Thesenatours.  .com- 
mendyd  gretly  the  ingenye  and  wytte  of  the  cltyld.     1596 
NASHE Saffron  ll'aMfti  77  Miscrcri  inei  1  what  an  ingeny  is 
heere?    i6oa  N.  UAXTHR  Stdiicys  Ourania  N  ij,  Renowned 
Poets,  of  highest  Ingenie,  Shalt  deckt  thy  tonibe  wilh  ever- 
lasting fame.      i66a  CLANVILL  Lit  r  (V/t///.  xiii.  11682)  no 
The  deaf  and  dumb  have  many  linus  . .  very  remarkable 
mechanical  ingenies.      169711.  A///;;-*  M't//,  ;'/(>  ft:. 
xix.  92  The  scholar  may  have  more  ingeny  and  indi: 
bis  master. 

f  3.  An  invention ;  a  clever  contrivance.  O/'s.rarc. 

1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Metutoziis  Hist.  China  101  The  admir- 
able inuemion  and  the  subtill  ingenie  of  pi 

t Inge'r e, z<-  Obs.  >ari.  [a.F.Mtf/rvr(Oicme, 

1 4th  c.),  or  ad.  L.  ingcr-fre  to  cany  in,  put  or  push 
in,  obtrude :  sec  INGEST.  The  usual  Scotch  form 
was  IXGYEE,  q.v.]  reft.  To  thrust  oneself  in,  to 
obtrude  oneself,  intrude ;  to  presume. 

1489  CAXTON  FayUs  cf  A.  in.  x\i.  ;.M  Yf  it  hap  that  soin 
chapellayn  . .  goo  to  werre  or  that  ingereth  or  putteth  hym- 
self  forihe  ..  therto.  1562  \N'i  ii.  \Vkv 

1888  I.  21   King  (Ma>,  quha  in  hi-    i 
him  self  to  offer  the  bi\ 

Quest,  ibid.  67  We  ingerc  ws  bauldlie  . .  to  propone  thir 
quxstionis  folloving. 

Inge-rminate,  v.  rare-".  [IN-  -.]  trans.  To 
cause  to  germinate  ^Worcester,  18' 

flngeTt,  v.,  ob».  variant  of  KNC;IKT  v. 

1599  R.  I.INCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fat.  H  ij,  Clo.- 
Ixxlies  is  the  same  ingerled. 

Ingest    indjje-st).  f.     [I.  I-  ingest -.  \ 
of  iitgcrirc  to  carry  in,  put  or  push  in,  f.  ;/-• 

+  gerfre  to  carry,  bear;  cf.  i// 

•(•1.  trans.  To  |>ut  in,  push  in,  thin 

1617  C 

..:.|jire    thcthcr   1 
compossessioners,  he  carts  nol  wliome. 

2.  spec.  To  introduce  (alimeii1 
(or  moutli)  ;  to  take  in  (food). 

i6ao  VENSEK  I'ia  Recta  viii.  1*1  ll  i^  m.i.t  hurtfull  to  lli. 


Ve    in^.~l«l    into   the    Mouth.  by  the 

l848CARPtNlbK    .-I 

dial  alin  '        '878    Ii: 

fixxl. 

Illngesta  Pty  [' 

neut.  pi.  of  I 
prec.]  Sub.-i 
nourishment  'irink. 

1727  !' 
quantit) 
1805  W. 

1855  H 


INGESTAH. 

,:./V(«i./'.;  !    n.  ix.  274  luauion.due  lo    | 

deficiency  of  liquid  in  the  ingesta. 

t  IngCStar,  -ter.  Oh.  rare.  Also  ingistera. 
[ad.  It.  inghiitara,  inguiitara,  in  Klorio  eng/iis- 
lara.}  (See  qu>  > 

1611  CORVAT  Crudities  288  These  wines  are  alwaycs 
brought  up  . .  in  cerlaine  great  glasses  called  Ingistera'es 
that  are  commonly  used  in  all  those  cities  of  Italy  that 
I  surveied.  i6ia  Trai'.  1-onr  Ettgliskin.  29  Euery  one  that 
,'ble,  brought  . .  many  bottles  or  ingesters  of  exceeding 
good  V'UK.  1617  MOKVSMN  Itin.  i.  96  An  ingestar  of  unit 
(a  measure  somewhat  bigger  then  the  English  pint). 

Ingested  'Jndje-sted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  INGEST  v.  i- 
-ED'T]  Taken  in  (as  food). 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  £/.  \\.  vii.  106  The  . 
ponderosity  of  the  aliment  ingested.     1755  FLKMISG  in  I'kil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  259  Faeces  formed  out  of  ingested  aliments, 
i  1865  Circ.  Sc.  I.  328/1  The  essence  of  the  ingested  nutri- 
ment passes.. into  the  circulation. 

+  Inge-stible,  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [Ix-  a  ;  cf.  L. 
iiigtstaltilis  (Pliny).]  'Heavy,  hard  to  be  borne' 
(Cockeram,  1623). 

Ingestion  (indje-styan).  [ad.  late  L.  inges- 
tidn-ern,  n.  of  action  f.  iiigererc  to  INGEST.  Cf. 
mod.F.  iitgtslion.']  The  action  of  ingesting;  the 
taking  in  of  aliment. 

1620  VKNNKK  {'in  AVc/rt  \'Ui.  17^  The  ingestion  of  too 
much  meal  is  burthensome  and  iniurious  to  all  the  body. 
1665  JER.  TAYLOR  Umtm  A"<vtTi^.  vii.  §  i  That  Adam  \vas 
made  mortal,  .is.. proved  by  his  very  eating  and  drinking. . 
by  ingestion  and  egestion.  1834  J.  FORBES  Laenncc's  Dis. 
CAfSt  ted.  4)  238  The  ingestion  of  the  medicine  in  an  agree- 
able vehicle.  1858  J.  H.  HKSNEI •  .\';itrM<a  iv.  86  The  in- 
gestion  of  alcoholic  stimulants  . .  is  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  temporary  strength. 

Ingestive  (ind^e'stiv,  a.  [f.  INGEST  v.  +  -IVE.] 
Having  the  function  of  taking  in  aliment. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  69/1  Less  activity  is  indicated 
in  the  egestive  than  in  the  ingestive  vystem.  1877  HuxLtY 
Anat.  Inv.  Amm.  i.  50  The  ingestive  apertures  are 
numerous  secondary  pore-like  apertures  formed  by  the 
separation  of  adjacent  cells  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm. 

t  I'nige^ting,  zvV.  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  \\-sadv.\\c\ 
cf.  get  in,  GET  z>.  60  f.]  The  action  of  getting  in, 
collecting. 

1546  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  II.  476  pe  ingetting  of  the  con- 
tributioune  grantit  to  be  sete  of  sessipune.  1597  Sc.  Acts 
Jos.  V/  (1816)  IV.  146  The  chairges  in  ingetting  of  J?e  samin 
[tax],  1640-1  Kirkciulbr.  War-Comiu.  Min.  Bk_.  (1855)  138 
Assisting  of  the  Collectpres  and  Commissar  for  ingetting  of 
what  is  dew  to  the  publict. 

Inghamite  (rnamsitX  [f.  the  surname  Inghain 
+  -ITE.]  A  member  of  the  religious  body  founded 
about  1740  by  Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-72)  of 
Aberford,  near  York,  on  principles  akin  to  those 
of  the  Moravians  and  Methodists.  Also  attrib. 

1839  in  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  141/1.  1858-60  J.  GARDNER 
Faiths  World  s.v.,  Remains  of  the  Inghamites  are  still 
found  in  England,  but  they  are  a  very  small  body.  1874 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Diet.  Sects  s.v.,  Nine  Inghamite  chapels  [are] 
enumerated  in  the  Religious  Census  of  1851. 

t  Ingi'ddied,  ppl.  a.   Obs.  rare-'1,    [f.  IN- - 

+•  GIDDY  v.  +  -ED  '.]     Made  giddy  or  unsteady. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  ,\xix.  92  He  has  leftvertue. . 
and  is  lanched  into  by-deuices  of  his  owne  ingiddyed  braine. 

t  Ingi-ld,  obs.  var.  of  ENGILD  v.,  to  gild. 

1598  FLORIO,  Innorare,  to  inguilde,  to  guild. 

Ingin,  variant  of  INGAN  dial.,  onion. 

Inginare,  -arie,  obs.  ff.  ENGINEER,  ENGINERY. 

t  Ingine  (ind53i-n).  [The  usual  Sc.  form  of 
ENGINE  sb.,  in  senses  i  and  2  of  that  word,  q.v.  for 
other  examples.]  Genius,  natural  ability,  intellect. 

1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  n.  156  The  bounteis  of  that 
court  dewlie  to  write  War  ouir  prolixt,  transcending  mine 
ingine.  1511  DUNBAR  Foaits  Ixxvii.  60  Hir  for  to  treit  thai 
sett  thair  haill  ingyne.  1563  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i. 
Wks.  1888  I.  5  Pure  studentis  of  ryche  ingynis.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  flist.  Scot.  n.  137  Of  ane  elt^init 
forme,  and  ane  rype  Ingine.  c  1620  SIR  W.  MURE  J//oi . 
Pacms  xx.  ii  The  puir  issues  of  my  weak  ingyne.  1819 
W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stormd  (1827)  17  And  I  na  help 
their  weak  ingyne  \Vi'  my  suggestions  strang  ? 

Hence  t  Inffi'iied  a.,  minded,  disposed.  rare~l. 

a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  w.  Montgontcrie  155  lacstro,  bee 
better  anes  inginde,  Or  I  shall  flyte  against  my  sell. 

Ingineer,  -er(e,  -ier,  obs.  ff.  ENGINEER. 

Inginous,  variant  of  ENGINOUS  a.,  Obs. 

Ingird,  Ingirdle :  see  ENGIRD,  ENGIRDLE. 

Ingire,  variant  of  INGYRE  v.,  06s. 

Ingirt,  variant  of  ENGIRT  v.,  Obs. 

t  I*nigi:ver.  Sc.  Obs.  [IN  adv.  lie;  cf.  give  \ 
in,  GIVE  v.  59  e.]  One  who  gives  or  hands  in  (a  j 
document,  etc.). 

i6ai  .SV.  Acts  jfns.  VI  (1816)  IV.  590  (To]  giff  vp  his 
Inventar.  .whiche  The  Ingevar  sail  declair  to  be  a  trew  deid. 
1640  Si:  Acts  C/ias.  I,  \.  291  (Jam.)  The  ingiveris  of  the 
saids  articles. 

I'nigi:ying,  vbl.  sb.  rare.  [Its  adv.  iic:  cf. 
prec.]  Giving  in,  handing  in. 

1677    W.    Row  Contu.    Blair's   Aittabiog.    x.    (1848)    217    ', 
After  the  ingiving  of  these  papers  they  repaired  to  Graves- 
end.     1868  .•((-/  ii  *  32  I'icl.  c.  101  8  80  Resignation  shall 
be  held  to  be  duly  made,  .by  the  ingiving  of  the  note  apply- 
ing for  the  charter. 

tlngla-mus,  a.  Obs.  var.  of  ENGLEIMOUS,  viscid. 
1483  f'atfi.  Angl.  IQ5/2  Inglamus,  z-iscfffus. 
Ingland,  -londe,  obs.  forms  of  ENGLAND. 
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Illgle  (i'Og'l.  Sf.  i'y'l),  -s^-1  Orig.  -iV.  Also  6 
ingil;!.  [Origin  obscure  ;  usually  identified  with 
Gael,  aingcal  fire,  light ;  but  there  are  difficulties.] 

1.  Fire  ;  a  tire  burning  upon  the  hearth  ;  a  house- 
fire.  Now  chiefly  in  at,  l>y^  or  round  the  in^tt. 

1508  DLNBAR  Fly  ting  iv.  AY/;/;<v'/V  117  Fane  at  evin  for 
lo  bring  hame  a  single,  Sync  rnbb  it  at  ane  vtlur  auld  wyfis 
1513  Don,]. AS  .-Kncis  .\u.  ill.  16  Sum  otheris  brocht 
the  foiUatic  u  alter  fayr  And  sum  the  haly  ingill  wyth  thamc 
bair.  a  1605  I'OLWART  Flytin^  v.  M^nt^<>i/t.  (^j  Thou  sat 
:>a  neir  the  chimney  nuik  ..  Kail  be  the  ingle.  1674  RAY 
;V.  C.  ll'orits  26  Ingle  (Cumb.),  fire,  a  blaze  or  flame.  i?ai 
RAMSAY  Up  in  the  A ir  -2.  Now  the  sun's  gane  out  o'  Mght 
IJeet  the  ingle,  and  snuff  the  light.  1785  IkRNs  Cotter's 
Sat.  Might  iii.  His  wee  bit  ingle,  blmkin  bonilie,  His 
clean  hearth-.stane.  1820  KI-.ATS  Fancy  16  Sit  thee  by  the 
ingle,  when  The  scar  faggot  bla/ci,  bright.  1856  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  270  With  stoiits  Mich  as  these. . 
the  holy  man  whiled  away  our  windy  March  nights  by  the 
ingle.  1882  MRS.  OLII>HANI  Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  165  The 
landlord  and  all  his  guests  were  assembled  round  the  ingle. 

•  2.  Misapplied  to  an  open  fireplace. 

1841  LYTTON  AV.  -V  Morn.  v.  ii,  He  settled  himself  in  the 
ingle,  till  the  guard's  horn  should  arouse  him.  1894  HALL 
CAINK  Man.vniaii  vi.  xiii,  Caesar,  .left  Kate  as  he  had  found 
her,  crouching  by  the  fire  inside  the  wide  ingle  of  the  old  hall. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ingle-bench,  a  bench 
beside  the  fire;  ingle-bred  #.,  home-bred,  untra- 
velled.  See  also  INGLE-CHEEK,  -NOOK,  -SIDE. 

1853  M-  ARNOLD  Sc/iotar  Gipsy  vi,  At  ^ome  lone  ale  house 
in  the  Berkshire  moors,  On  the  warm  ringle-bench,  the 
smock-frock  ed  boors  Had  found  him  seated.  1881  ROSSF.TII 
Kali,  -y  Sonn.,  Rose  Mary  11.  xxxii,  On  the  ingle-bench  the 
dead  man  lay.  1788  PICKEN  I3ocnts  112  Mony  an  *ingle-bred 
autd  wife  Has  baith  niair  wit  an'  senses  Than  me. 

t  Ingle,  J/v*  Obs.  Also  7  eng(hjle,  inghle. 
[Origin  unknown:  cf.  NINGLE.]  A  boy-favourite 
(in  bad  sense)  ;  a  catamite. 

1592  NASHE  Strange  AlrtttfWIa.  (Grosart)  II.  277,  I  am 
afraid  thou  wilt  make  me  thy  ingle.  1598  FLOKIO,  Catamitt\ 
a  ganimed,  an  ingle.  1601  Ii.  JONSON  Poetaster  \.  ii.What? 
shall  I  have  my  sonne  a  stager  now  ?  an  enghle  for  players? 
i6o«  MIDDLETON  Blurtt  Master-Const,  v.  ii,  Jove's  own 
ingle,  Ganymede,  a  1610  HKALEY  Theophrastus  (1636)  n 
And  alwaies  sitting  by  his  Ingle  courts  him.  a  1683  OLUHA.M 
Poet,  ll'ks.  1 1686)  88  What  costs  a  Rape,  or  Incest, and  how 
cheap  You  may  an  Harlot,  or  an  Ingle  keep.  1708  MOTTKI/X 
Rabelais*  Pantagr.  Prognost.  v,  Those  whom  Venus  is  said 
to  rule  ;  as.  .Ganymedes,  Bardachoes,  Huflers,  Ingles.  1878 
SIMPSON  tr.  Prodigal  Son  \.  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  II.  93 
They  lose  the  bloom  of  their  youth  with  good-for-nothing 
companions,  or  even  with  whores  and  ingles. 

""  Misused  for  *  Familiar  friend *,  *  chum '. 

i8ai  SCOTT  Kenilw.  iii,  '  Ha  !  my  dear  friend  and  ingle, 
Tony  Foster  !  . .  have  you  altogether  forgotten  your  friend, 
gossip,  and  playfellow,  Michael  Lambourne?1 

Ingle,  sb$  local.  [Of  doubtful  status  and  de- 
rivation.] ? A  nook;  an  angle. 

1877  .tV.  \\f.  Line.  Gloss.,  J  tingles,  the  ingles,  the  corners 
inside  an  open  chimney.  1890  MORRIS  Glittering  Plain  xx, 
Hallblithe  steered  toward  an  ingle  of  the  haven. 

t  Ingle,  v.  Obs.     [f.  INGLE  sb~] 

1.  tra)is.  To  fondle,  caress. 

1598  FLORIO,  ZtfJUtfPttrv,  to  ingle  boies,  to  play  wantonly 
with  boyes  against  nature.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  Ep. 
Ded.  (1871)  15  Hug  it,  ingle  it,  kiss  it,  and  cull  it  now  thou 
hast  it.  1601  CHESTER  Loves  Mart.,  Invoc.  Poet.  Ess.  (1878) 
171  And..  Ingles  his  cheeke.  a  1631  DONNE  Elegy  iv.  Poems, 
etc.  (1633)  49  Thy  little  brethren,  .those  sweet  nights,  .kist, 
and  ingled  on  thy  father's  knee. 

2.  To  cajole,  wheedle,  coax. 

1601  B.  JONSON  Poetaster  n.  ii,  Tie  presently  goe  and 
enghle  some  broker  for  a  Poets  gowne,  and  bespeak  a  gar- 
land.  1602  MIDDLETON  Blurt,  Master-Const,  ii.  ii,  Prithee,    I 
Simperina,  do  not  ingle  me  ;  do  not  flatter  me,  Trivia. 

3.  intr.  To  fondle  with. 

1611  MIDDLETON  &  DEKKER  Roaring  Girle  iv.  Wks.  1873 
III.  202  Then  deale  they  vnder  hand  with  vs,  and  wee  must 
ingle  with  our  husbands  a  bed. 

Hence  Tngling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1595. T-  EDWARDS  CephalnstfProcris  (1878)  43  We'le  take 
more  ioy  in  counting  ouer  sorrowes,  Than  Venus  gazing  on 
her  ingling  sparrowes.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skial.  (1878)  3  In- 
steede  of  mgling  termes  for  thy  good  will,  Reader  fall  to, 
reade,  iest,  and  carpe  thy  fill,  ifaofjistrio-m.  n.  140  Then 
we  shall  have  rare  mgting  at  the  prodigall  child. 

Ingle-cheek.  Sc.  [f.  INGLE  j£J]  The  cheek 
or  jamb  of  a  fireplace. 

c  1774  C.  KEITH  Fanner's  II a  iv,  They  a'  drive  to  the 
ingle-cheek.  1785  BURNS  Vision  \.  iii,  There,  lanely,  by  the 
ingl&cheek,  I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek.  1899  Scott. 
Exata&OMrQcL  -2  Sitting  on  a  low  stool  by  the  ingfe  cheek. 

Ingle-nook.  Orig.  Sc.  [f.  INGLE  *<M]  The 
nook  or  corner  beside  the  ( ingle ';  chimney-corner. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poetns  (1789)  II.  6  (Jam.)  The  ingle- 
nook  supplies  the  Dimmer  fields.  1816  SCOTT  Old  hlort.  iv, 
I'll  begin  with  that  sulky  blue-bonnet  in  the  ingle-nook. 
1844  DISRAELI  Conhigsby  in.  i,  There  was  a  comfortable 
enough  looking  kitchen;  but  the  ingle  nook  was  full  of 
smokers.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  ii,  'Old  Feyther  Taft" 
.  .had  some  time  ago  gone  back  to  his  ingle-nook. 

Ingles,  variant  of  INGLIS,  Obs. 

Ingle-side,     [f.  INGLE  j<U]    A  fire-side. 

?  « 1750  Humble  Beggar  x.  in  Herd  Collect.  Sc.  Songs  ( 1 776) 
II.  30  r.ut  he  wa>  iirst  hame  at  his  ain  ingle-side.  1815 
Scoi  i  Guy  M.  xii,  It's  an  auld  story  now,  and  every  body 
tells  it  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  way  by  the  inglcside. 
1887  R.  BUCHANAN  Heir  of  Linne  ii,  The  farmers  welcomed 
Willie  to  their  inglesides. 

fl'nglis,  usual  i4-i6th  c.  Sc.  and  north,  form 
of  ENGLISH  a.  and  sb.  Also  rarely  Ingles(e, 
-isch,  -ise,  -ishe,  etc. 


INGLUVIES. 


1508  DUNBAK  Gold,  Targe  259   »«as  iuuu   HUULHI  ui  oure 
-.h  all  the  lychl?     1513  DouiiLAS  .'Eneis  \.  Prol.  24 
\Villiame  Ca,\toun,  of  Inglis  natioun,  In  pross  hes  prent  ane 
buik  of  Inglis  ^ro>.     1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist 
1.  .}  Peple  plane  ignorant  of  the  Ingles  toung.    Ibid.  82  The 
historiographouris.     Ibid.,  The  dignitie  of  the  In- 
name. 

So  f  Tnglisman,  usual  14  iGthc.  north,  and  Sc. 
form  of  ENGLISHMAN.  Also  Ingles-,  -ise-. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  -49  To  laud  and  In^lU  man  i  spell. 
<  1425  WYNTOUN  Citron,  vin.  xiii.  19  Gret  Despyte  bir  Inglis 
men  Had  at  bis  Willame  Walay*  btn.  1535  STEWART 
Crott.  Scot.  So  Our  aid  storeis..Tha  war  distroyit  all  with 
Inglismen.  1596  DALRTHPLR  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  85 
The  Ingles  IIK-H.  .  VM-S  that  aid  Saxon  toung.  I  tiff.  97  Thair 
nycht  bouris  the  Ingli^t-  men. 

Inglishry,  obs.  form  of  ENGLISH  RY. 

Inglobate  (ingl<?u-b/t),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- a 
+  GLOIUTE///.  a.]  Formed  into  a  globe  or  glo- 
bular mass. 

1852  OTT£  &  PAUL  tr.  Huinbotdfs  Cosmos  IV.  vii. .', 
P  -2  If  they  be  vapoury  masses,  having  one  or  more  net 
nuclei,  the  various  degrees  of  their  condensation  sug.u- 
possibility  of  a  process  of  gradual  star- format! on  from  in- 
globate  matter. 

Inglobe,  obs.  form  of  ENCLOSE  v. 

t  Inglo'merated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
L.  iHgloincrat-us  (,pa.  pple.  of  inglomerare  \  see 
IN--  and  GLOMERATE)  +  -ED1.]  Formed  into  a 
rounded  mass  or  heap. 

1592  R.D.  Hypnerotomachia  14  Unto  which  inglonn 
and  winding  heape  of  bowelles,  there  was  a  convenieM 
ming  unto  and  entrance  in. 

Inglorious  (.ingloe-rios),  a.     [ad.  L.  in^ 
sits  (IMiny)  :  see  IN- 3  and  GLORIOUS,  and  cf.  L. 
inglorhtS)  and  F.  inglorieux  (i4th  c.  in  Liltre  .] 

1.  Not  glorious,  famous,  or  renowned;  not  known 
to  fame ;  obscure,  humble.     Now  rare. 

1591  SI'ENSER  M.  H ubherd  <$>\  Who  will  not  venture  life  a 
King  to  bee,  And  rather  rule. .Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious 
and  bace?  1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  v.  lArb.) 
61  Inglorious  may  they  Hue,  inglorious  die,  That  suffer 
learning  Hue  in  misery.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in.  42.  1750 
GRAY  Elegy  xv,  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may 
rest.  1881  STEVENSON  l'irg.rittris<ji<ei2oY\\zt  mighty  place 
of  education,  which  . .  turns  out  yearly  many  inglorious 
masters  in  the  Science  of  the  Aspects  of  Life. 

fb.  Without  the  glory  ftf  (something),    rare. 

1788  GIBBON  Ded.  %  F.  Ixiii.  (1855)  VII.  401  The  far 
greater  part  were  guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed. 

2.  Of  actions,  mode  of  life,  etc. :    Bringing  no 
glory  or  honour  (to  a  person)  ;    hence,  conferring 
disgrace,  shameful,  ignominious. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  41  Which  was  not  so 
commodious  for  me  . .  as  it  was  inglorius  for  them,  to  ther 
wunderful  greif.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  161  Neyther 
let  your  battell  be  mgloryous,  exempted  from  noblenesse. 
1665  MANLEY  Grotius  L<nv  C.  Warres  824  The  King  [was) 
freed  from  such  an  inglorious  contest.  1776  GIHBON  Decl.  ft 
F,  v.  (1869)  I.  106  The  victory  over  the  senate  was  easy  and 
inglorious.  1849  MACAI:LAY//H*.  Eng.  ii.  1.  IQI  It  involved 
the  country  in  an  inglorious,  unprofitable,  and  interminable 
war.  1864  ERYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emf.  xiv.  (1875)  224  An  in- 
glorious traffic  in  honours  and  exemptions. 

Ingloriously  (ingloa-riasli),  adv.  [f.  prec,  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  inglorious  manner,  without  glory; 
ignominiously. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  159  When  the  successes., 
shall  be  blemished,  stayned,  and  ingloriously  defaced.  1615 
( j.  SANDYS  Trav.  i.  46  He  reigned  eight  yeares  ingloriously. 
17x0 SWIFT 0*«£yvmH£&t  Wks,  1755  II.  i.  iSoThis  single 
stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingloriously  lying  in  that 
neglected  corner.  1816  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  in.  xliv,  A  sword 
laid  by  Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  4^3  Those  who  meet  their  death  in 
this  way.. shall  be  buried  ingloriously. 

Inglorionsness  (inglo«-riasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
glorious ;  obscurity ;  ignominy. 

1630  DONNE  Serin,  xxv.  249  The  ingloriousnesse  of  having 
been  buried  in  the  dust  is  recompensed  in  the  glory  I  rise 
to.  1654  W.  MOL-NTAGUK  Devout  Ess.  ii.  i.  §  2.  9  The 
Scrutator  of  this  mystery  shall  be  opprest  by  the  inglorious- 
ness  of  the  object.  1661  A.  WRIGHT  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  Ixii.  7  Let  him  that  walks  in  the  ingloriousness 
and  contempt  of  the  world,  contemplate  God.  1832  MOORE 
Diary  6  Apr.  in  Mem.  (1853)  VI.  264  The  ingloi  iousness  of 
such  a  combat. 

Inglut,  -glutte,  obs.  forms  of  ENGLUT  v. 

IHigluti'tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  late  L. 
inglittire  (Isidore)  :  cf.  ghdition,  deglutition] 
The  action  of  swallowing. 

1803  G.  ELLIS  Let.  to  Scott  3  Oct.  in  Lockhart  Scott.  A 
most  formidable  drinker  whose  powers  of  inglulition  . .  had 
procured  him  a  long  series  of  triumph:*. 

Iniglu'vial,  a.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ingluvies  or  crop. 

1843  OVVICN  Coinp.  Anat.  tny.  Anitn.  xvii.  217  In  the  .. 
carnivorous  Carabidse,  there  is  a  small  gi//ard,  preceded 
by  the  usual  ingluvial  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus. 

!!  Ingluvies  •:ingl/?'vi|/z'.  Anat.  [L.  i" 
crop,  maw  :  prob.  f.  *gln-  to  swallow.]  A  dilata- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  before  it  reaches  the  true 
stomach  ;  the  crop  of  a  bird,  the  first  stomach  of  a 
ruminating  animal,  an  insect,  etc. 

17*7-^1  CHAMBERS  Qv/.,  Ingluvies,  Cra«-,  or  Crop,  a  part 
In  grain vorous  fowls  which  serves  for  the  immediate  recep- 


INGLTJVIN. 

lion  of  the  food.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  fir.'.  Auim.  vii.  411 
The  chitinous  lining  which  is  continued  into  it  from  the  in- 
gluvies  is  greatly  thickened.  1884  COUF.S  Key  to  ,V.  Attter. 
fiirds  21:?  '1  h<-  Mjsophagus  of  many  birds  becomes  modified 
into  a  special  pouch, — the  crop  or  craw,  iitglnric*,  where 
the  food  is  detained  to  be  macerated  in  a  special  secretion, 
before  passing  on  to  the  true  stom:u  li. 

Ingluvin  (ingh7-vin).  Mtd.  [f.  INGLUV-IES  + 
-IN.]  A  preparation  from  the  gizzard  of  the 
domestic  chicken,  used  as  a  tonic  and  digestive. 

MiBraithuaile'sKftrfsfcctJfcft.LX.X'X.l II.  319  Where    \ 
marked  plethora  exists,  or  a  full  habit  of  body  obtains,  the 
effect  of  ingluvin  is  very  uncertain.     1898  NIARTINUALE  8; 
WKSTCOTT  Extra  Pharmacop.  (ed.  9)  269  Ingluvin  had  little 
or  no  digestive  action  on  coagulated  egg-albumen. 

flUigltrvious,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ing/in-ws-us 
gluttonous,  f.  ingluviis  •  see  prec.  and  -ous.  Cf. 
ob5.F.t/!g-/m'ieiix(Godt(.\]  Greedy,  gluttonous.  | 

1569  NEW  ION  Cicero's  OMe  Age  23b,We  must  not  be  too    , 
ingluuious,  in  taking  of  foode  and  repaste.  ai659CLEVELAND    | 
Poeins,  Sun'.    \\'orld  v,  What  a  cold  Account  of  Happi- 
ness can  here  arise  From  that  inglimouf  Surfeit  of  his  Eyes? 

Hence  t  Inglrrviously  adv.,  gluttonously. 

1574  NFAVTON  Health  Mag.  19  Immoderately  dronken  and 
inglu\  iouslie  swilled.  1576  —  Letnnit  's  Complex,  (1633)  175 
Those  . .  that  have  excessively  and  ingluviously  surfeited 
either  in  eating  or  drinking. 

t  Ingliel,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  itigntl, 
ignel,  inel,  istul,  of  Germ,  origin ;  see  SNELL.] 
Quick,  swift. 

1340  Ayenb.  141  Efterward  be  milde  is  wel  mift  and  wel 
ingnel. 

t  lUigO',  v.  Oi>s.  Forms  :  see  Go.  [OE.  ingdn 
=  MHG.  tngiin  (G.  einge&en),  Dn.  ingaan,  Sw. 
iiigA,  Da.  iiidgaa  ;  see  IN-  1  and  Go.  OE.  had  also 
ingangan  =  OHG.  iiigangan,  Goth.  OHigangan : 
see  GANG  ».]  intr.  To  go  in,  to  enter. 

c  900  tr.  HarMs  Hist.  v.  iv.  (1890)  394  pa  . .  [he]  in  bes 
jesiSes  bus  ineode.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xii.  29  Hu 
maes  man  ingan  on  stranges  hufi.  c  1*50  Gen.  <y  Ex.  1068 
He  boden  him  bringen  ut  o-non,  Do  men  oat  woren  5idir 
in  gon.  n  1300  F..  E.  Psalter  xlii[i].  4  To  Goddes  weved  in 
ga  I  sal.  Ibid,  cviii.  [cix.]  18  Als  watre,  it  in  yhede  In  his 
inwardes.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Pstilttr  xiv.  2  He  bat  ingase 
wibouten  spot.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxxviii.  16  And  he 
yngoynge  to  hir,  seith,  Lat  me,  that  Y  goo  togidere  with  ' 
thee. 

Ingoar,  variant  of  ENCORE  i'.1,  Obi. 
I'nigcving,  vbl.  sli.    Now  rare.    [f.  INOO  v.,  or 
the  verbal  phrase  go  in  (see  IN-1)  +  -ING1.]     A 
going  in  or  entering ;  entrance ;  passage  or  way  in. 

1340  Ayenb.  72  Uyab  is  to  guodemen  ende  of  alle  kueade 
and  gate  and  inguoynge  of  alle  guode.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
A.  vi.  117  Hit  is  ful  hard.  .To  gete  in-goynge  [j'.r.  ingangej 
at  bat  ^at.  a  1400  Prymcr  (1891)  34  Lord  kepe  byn  in- 
goynge  and  thyn  outgoynge.  1535  COVF.BDALK  i  Sam.  xxix. 
6  Thy  out  goynge  and  ingoynge  with  me  in  y  boost 
pleaseth  me  well.  1632  LITIIGOW  Trav.  VI.  249  Payed  ten 
Madins  of  Brasse,  the  common  roine  of  Jerusalem,  for  our 
in-going  to  that  place.  1871  ROSSF.TTI  Dante  at  Verona 
.\iii,  The  ushers  on  his  path  would  bend  At  ingoing  as  at 
going  out. 

b.   Arch.  The  recess  for  a  doorway  or  window. 

1859  DONALDSON  &  GLEN  Specifications  I.  218  Ingoings  of 
all  the  duor.s,  or  other  openings  in  thick  walls,  to  be  finished 
with  . .  linings.  Ibid.  270  Ingoings  of  all  the  windows  . .  to 
be  finished  with,  .linings. 

I'nigO:ing,  fpl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING2.]  That 
goes  in  or  inwards ;  that  enters. 

1825-80  J  AMIESON,  lugaatiii-mmitli,  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit 
which  enters  the  earth  in  the  horizontal  direction.  1833 
TENNYSON  Poems,  CEnaae  55  Within  the  green  hillside, 
Under  you  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine,  Is  an  ingoing 
grotto.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  23  They  may  be,  iu  effect, 
junctions  for  in-going  impressions  or  dividing  stations  for 
out-going  impressions.  1880  I'lain  Hints  Necdlwork  23 
The  ingoing  stitch  should  . .  be  parallel  to  the  place  where 
the  last  came  out. 

Ingonge,  variant  of  INGANG,  Ol>s.,  entry. 

Ingorant :  see  INCRANT. 

t  Ingordi'gious,  a.  Obs.  ran-*,  [f.  It.  »'»- 
gordigT-a  greediness  (f.  ingordo  greedy)  +  -ous.] 
Greedy,  avaricious. 

1637  BASTWICK  Litany  I.  19  They  are  exorbitantly  luxu- 
rious, .excessiuely  ingerdigious  [sic]  and  exacting. 

Hence  t  Ingordi'giousness,  greed,  avarice. 

a  1734  NOBTH  Lives  (1890)  III.  12  This  ingordigiousness 
of  fruit  having  exhausted  our  stock. 

Ingore,  variant  of  KXGORK  v.1,  Obs. 

t  Ingo-rge,  obs.  var.  of  ENGORGE  v.,  to  gorge,  to 
fill  to  excess. 

1497  HP.  ALCOCK  MKIIS  Perfect.  E  ij,  They  be  not  ingorged 
with  meete  and  drynke.  . 

t  IngO-rgCOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare-*-,  [app.  I.  m- 
for"c  I'.X'.oiuii-:  v.  +  -ous,  after  obs.  F.  engorgeitx 
* ,.  *  *  i  j-.  .1  _  . ^-  n_ 
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tl.  A  mould  in  which  metal  is  cast;  an  ingot  - 
mould.   Obs. 

ci*86  CHAL'CKK  Can.   Y?om.  /W.  -y  T.  670  He  took  the 

Chalk,  and  •Oujupt'  It  in  tin-  u  IM/  Of  mi    1 


And  fro  the  fir  he  took  vp  1>U  i 

it.      1584  R.  SCOT  J)n<t*7'.   ll'iti/icr.  xiv.  i.  (  i  SS6)  a  | 

call  iL-rmes  of  ;irt  ;    as  (fur  a  tail)  their  subliming,  :n 

ing  ..  matters  combust  and  coagulat,  ing.  i 

CHAUCER  Can.  Yconi.  Pro/.  265).      1613  R.  CAWUIM 

Alfh.  (ed.  3',  Ingot,  a  wedge  of  gold,  auo  the  trough  wherin 

it  is  molten.     1683  Hi  TTVS  F/t-r<i  Mhi.  i,  11686)46  Set  the 

Ingot  smooth  that  the  Copper  may  be  no  thicker  at  one  end 

than  the  other.      1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  306/2  An 

Ingot  or  Lingate.  .is  an  Iron,  Tirais,  or  Copper  Instrument, 

with  an  hollow  place  made  in  it,  to  receive  and  hold  any 

sort  of  Metal  cast  into  it.      1799  (1.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  145 

When  in  fusion,  pour  it  into  a  flat  ingot,  and  let  it  cool. 

2.  A  mass  ^usually  oblong  or  brick-shaped)  of 
cast  metal,  esp.  of  gold  or  silver,  and  (in  modern 
use)  of  steel  ;  these  last  are  of  various  shapes. 

1583  STANYHURCT  yffwu  i.  (Arb.)  29  His  \\iefto  hyd  treasur 
he  poincted,  Where  the  vnknowne  ingots  of  gould  and  siluer 
abounded.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discw.  Witchcr.  xiv.  \\.  (1886) 
297  A  beechen  cole,  within  the  which  was  conveied  an 
ingot  of  perfect  silver.  1590  SPENSI.R  /•'.  Q.  \\.  vii.  5  Great 
heapes  of  gold  .  .  Of  which  some  were  .  .  new  driven,  and 
distent  Into  great  Ingowes  [ed.  1596  IngoesJ  and  to 
wedges  square.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  464,  15000  wedges 
or  ingots  of  gold,  35000  lumps  or  masses  of  siluer.  1709 
STFELE  TatlerNo.  46  p  2  Not,  like  a  Miser,  to  giue  only  on 
his  Ingots  or  his  Treasures.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vie~M  Nat,  \. 
482  The  silver  is  dried  and  fused  in  crucibles  to  be  cast  into 
ingots.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  343  The  in- 
gots of  cast-steel  can  be  drawn  into  bars  one-third  of  an 
inch  square.  1862  Eraser's  Alag.  Nov.  633  At  the  present 
exhibition  he  [KruppJ  shows  an  ingot  of  cylindrical  form 
that  weighs  20  Tons. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb^  as  ingot-copper  -,  -gad,  -holder, 
•mould,  -silver,  -steelj  etc. 

1558-62  PHAER  sEncitivm.  Bbiij.Vngot  gaddes  with  clash- 


INGRAPPLE. 

calimancoeF;.     1880  1'lain  Hints  Xefdleuwlt  44,  . 
grain  i  100. 

b.  Applied  (chiefly  in  U.  S.)  to  carju-ls  of  tin- 
Ki(lili-riiiin-.tcr   type,   in   which    the    patten 
;tml  thrtiti^li  ami  a|i|K-ai.'.  on 
' 

hich  it  appears  on  the  i 
only. 

1863   ]!.   TAVI.OK  llamtah    Thnrsteit   III.  »8s  Bute  li»d 
bought    ;L  i  -trp«t.       1879 

House  ly  It  \»  . 

,.;iain  drugget  for  a  Turkey  tarp«t.     1899 
Corrfspt.,  Ingrain  carji  lly  of  inferior  quality  ; 

but  they  can  be  made  of  very  iiigb  qualii 

2.  Of  qualities,  dispositions,  habits,  etc. :  Inborn. 
inherent,  firmly  fixed,  inveterate,  inyi 
1852  MKS.  STOWI    1'itct,   Turn's  C.  xix.  n>i   Hi*  old  couit 

.rain,  bred  in  the  bone.     1856  M 
Daisy  Chain  \. 
grain,  long-nurtured  habit^.     i888'l.\V.  Hi1 

;  'Hie  <hy  graces  of  character  mil  ' 
that  is  ingrain  :i  :    . ; 

i.  19  A  proof  of  the  ingrain  humarm  . 

b.  Thorough,  out-and-out,  to  the  backbone. 
1865  Daily  Tfl.  29  May,  The  most  perfect  type  of  the  in- 
grain, hardened  criminal. 

B.  sb.  '  A  name  given  to  yarns,  wools,  etc.,  dyed 
with  fast  colours  before  manufacture '  ^Simmonds 
Diet.  Trade  1858).    b.  (V.  S.)  = /ngraiii  carpet: 
see  i  b.     (Funk  1893.) 
Ingrain,  obs.  or  arch,  variant  of  ENCHAIN  •: 
Ingrained  (ingiv'iid),  ///.  a.    [app.  orig.  a 
variant  of  I.XGKAIKKU  ///.  a.:  but  now  ;i; 
as  if  from ;'«  adv.  +grainc:tl:  cf.  IsiiiiAiNu.   Stressed 
rn-grai-ned  before  a  sb.,  otherwise  i •ngrai-neJ.] 
Wrought  in  the  inmost  texture;  deeply  rooted,  in- 
veterate. 
(1599  MARSTON  Sea.  Villanit  I.  iv.  189  Ingrain'd  Habits, 


ing  765'About  8,000  tons  of  ingot-copper.  1887  1'all 
Mall  G.  "i i  Aug.  10/1  Crashed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  the 
ingot-holder,  a  oar  of  iron  weighing  eight  tons. 

\Note.  F.  Ihignt  is  held  by  some  French  etymologists  to  l>e 
adopted  from  Kng.,  with  coalescence  of  the  article,  for 
fhit^oi.  The  origin  of  a  term  of  alchemy  (as  this  evidently 
was)  in  Eng. ,  is  not  tt  priori  probable.  Also,  the  only  re- 
corded sense  of  F.  lingot  (whicn  appears  frequently  in 


principle  of  Undulation   in  nature  . .  deeply  ingrained   in 
every  atom  and  every   fluid.     1855  SIM:LF.TOS  Virgil  11. 
142  Their  ingrained  wickedness  is  washed  away.     1899  {>. 
Kev.  Jan.  24  The  old  ingrained  prejudice  of  his  follower^. 
b.  Of  persons:  Thorough,  out-and-out. 


corded  sense  of  F.  lingol  (whicli  appears  frequently  in  isth-  [1630  RUTHERFORD/.?//,  it  July  (1675)  in.  156  The  blouiiy 
i6th  c.)  is=our  sense  2,  while  the  English  ingot  before  1558  Tongues,  crafty  Foxes,  double  ingrained  Hypocrites,  -li^ll 
is  known  only  from  Chaucer  in  sense  i  :  this  makes  a  difii-  appear  as  they  are  before  ^his  Majesty.!  1851  MAVHMV 


culty,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  sense  2  was  also  in  Engli-h 
during  these  two  centuries,  though  not  yet  found.  Those 
who  assume  an  Eng.  origin  suggest  a  derivation  (not  unapt 
as  regards  the  sense)  from  in  adv.,  and  gote»^  ancient  pa. 
pple.  of  OE.  geitan,  ME.  yottn,  jcttn,  yheten,  mod.  dial. 
yell  to  pour,  to  cast  (metal).  Here  there  is  the  difficulty 
that  the  pa.  pple.  g&ten  was  conformed  to  the  rest  of  the 
vb.,  as"J0fc«,  yhati'n,  yoten,  before  the  I4th  c.;  the  hard_.<.r 
might  perh.  have  been  retained  in  an  old  compound,  a^  in 
the  derivative  gate,  '  water-course,  gutter,  drain_',  but  even 
in  that  case  we  should  have  expected  an  original  linul 
vowel,  giving  ME.  ingote.  The  existing  evidence  is  thus 
too  contradictory  for  any  certain  conclusion.] 

Hence  Tngoted  a.,  furnished  with  ingots  or 
wealth. 

1864  YATES  Broken  to  Harness  xvii,  He's  safe  to  ask  no 
women  who  are  not  enormously  ingotted.  1875  Miss  URADDON 
Hostages  to  Fortune  I.  i.  25  People  who  trace  their  lineage 
as  far  as  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  seldom  heavily  ingotted. 

Ingrace,  obs.  form  of  KXRKACE  v. 

t  Ingra'CiOTIS,  a.   Ol>s.     [Ix-  •"•.]      Ungracious. 

1600  HOLLAND  l.iiy  41  L.  Tarquinius  the  prowd,  and 
his  ingracious  wife,  and  the  whole  brood  of  his  children. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-buriall  v,  The  ingratious  discord  . .  wil 
mar  al  the  mirth.  1676  R.  Dtxcis  7Vn  J'sstaii:.  50  How  in- 
gracious  a  thing  must  it  be  for  a  Creature,  beloved  of  God,  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  his  Grace. 

Ingradyt,  var.  of  EN-HBADED///.  a.,  Obs. 

t  Ingra-ff,  Ingra-fe,  var.  EXGRAFF  v.,  Obs. 

a  1400  WYCLIF  i  Tim.  vi.  10  The  which  sum  men  coueit- 
ynge,  erreden  fro  the  feith,  and  bisettiden  [?'.  r.  ingrafiiden  ; 
L.  inseretant\  hem  with  many  sorwis.     1596  UAI.I:  . 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  II.   142  To   ingrafe  and  poure  in  the 
hartis  of  the  ignorant  people,  diuine  rices.    1765  A.  DlCKSON 
Treat.  Agrii.  iii.  (ed.  ^)  35  There  is  scarcely  a  kind  of  tree, 
but  may  be  ingralTed  into  any  other  kind,    a  1803 
tr.  VirrU's  fast.  I.  (R.),  Mow  Melibceus,  now  ingraff  the 
pear,  Now  teach  the  vine  its  tender  sprays  to  rear  ! 

Ingraft,  obs.  variant  of  KXGRAFT  v. 

t  Ingraif,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENGRAVE  v. 

1562  A.  SCOTT  l'o,'»is  (S.  T.  S.)  i.  214  Resaif,  swaif,  and 
haif,  ingraif  it  here. 

Ingrail,  obs.  form  of  ENGRAIL  v. 

t  I-ngrain,  J*.1  Obs.  [Origin  unascertained.] 
A  quarter  of  a  chaldron  of  coal  given  in  for  every 
five  chaldrons  purchased. 


Lomt.  Labour  I.  329  Many  ingrained  beggar-  cjrtl 
the  street  trade  as  a  cloak  for  alms-seeking.      1870   i 
Among  my  1'ks.  Ser.  1.11873)277  He  is  an  ingrained 

Hence  Ingrainedly  ^ingr/i-m-dli.  i-ngr^-ndli) 
adv.,  in  an  ingrained  manner  or  degree,  thor- 
oughly. 

1869  Athtnxum  16  Oct.  495  Designedly  and  undesignedly 
a  liar  ;  an  utterly  ingrainedly  untrue  creature.  1884  M  «•-. 
HousTot'N  Caught  in  Snare  II.  xii.  141  She  was  not  in- 
grainedly selfish.  1893  Chicago  AJ***a  25  May,  Tl 
material  to  work  upon  was  too  ingrainedly  bad  for  even 
Kluabeth's  optimum. 

Ingram  ,i-nn>m),  a.  (it.)  Obs.  («c.  dial.) 
Also  6  yngrame,  7  iugrum.  A  perverted  form 
of  IGNORANT,  prob.  immediately  from  IXCRAXT: 

cl.  -.-a.-'rom  for  vagrant. 


AUUIU   K.CCUC   >m,it  «  tvuiinifa   "•  /-    ,1  n     I     I. 

&  I-'i    II  it  without  Mcnry  v.  i,  Pray  lake  my  fellow  Ralph, 
1  look,  I  am  an  inerum  man.     1630  J .  1  AVLCIK 
;/  7,-j.  ,  N.  i.  I  run  no  scholler,  but  altogether  unrude,  and  very 
ingrum.     1893  NtntlmnMil.  Clfa.,  Ingrain,  ign  I 
B.  as  sb.  An  ignorant  person. 
1638  NABBES  Cov.  Gara.  in.  v,  Alas  Gentlemei. 
veryingrums.     1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Xotcs  n.  u.  41  Sancho 

ly  Ingrum  as  they  call  him. 
Hence  1 1  ngramness,  ignorance. 

1589  Marfrtl.  f-'.fit.  A  ij,  \'oll  must  then  brare  wilh  my 
ingramnesse.     1589  Mar  Marline  8  lieaie  with  hi 

tlnigrammatical,  a.  Obs.    [ix-    ] 

"•ranimaucal. 

1671  PENN  Spirit  of  Truth  I'M.  67  This  were  as  mgram 
matical  altogether.  t 

Ingrammaticism   (ingram.i-".: 

[Ix-  -'•-]     An  ungramiiiutical  lorm  or  constiuction  ; 
a  solecism. 
1888  Atlu-nrmn  io_Mar.   -04  3  She.. remains  coaslant 


gorge  KNGORGE  v   +  -ous,  at  ••  •-  - ~«~ -•-„',,  ,  26  §  I0  By  anc!en,  custom  in  the 

(Cotgr.).J      Greedy,  insatiable.  p0^J  of  Jx.njon,  one  Chaldron  of  Coals  is  allowed  in  to 

1679  T.  GATES  Myst.    Iniq.  25,  I  could  produce   many  ey        Score  |)rous;ht  on  board  Ship  . .  which  is  called  In- 

kea-,on  -... to  demonstrate  what  an  ingorgeous  Ambition  the  „.,„•„;    notwithstanding  which  many   Persons  dealing  in 


•Jesuits  have  to  increase  their  Greatness. 

Ingot  (i'i)g<K).  Also  4-6  ymgot.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.  Occurs  in  Chancer  in  sense  I  ;  then  not 
till  the  second  half  of  the  ifith  c.  in  sense  2  (though 
sense  I  is  also  used  in  i6-i8th  c.).  French  has 
linoot  (in  sense  2)  from  1405  onward  ;  med.L.  hn- 
gotus  (1440  in  Du  Cange:,  Sp.  lingole,  Pg.  linhota ; 
all  perh.  from  Fr.  See  below. 


train;  notwithstanding  which  many  Persons  dealing  in 
toals  do  load  the  same  from  on  board  Ship  bare  Measure 
without  the  aforesaid  Ingrain.  176$  I-"nd.  Cfrtm.  16  May 
470  The  action  was  for  not  delivering  to  the  buyi  i 
grain  of  two  fives,  as  metered  from  on  board  ship,  but  took 
three  sacks  out  of  each  five. 

Ingrain,  a.  rf.-)  [f.  the  phrase  ut  grain  ;  see 
GRAIN  j/i.l  10.  Now  usually  stressed  ingrain 
before  a  sb.,  i-ngrai  n  after  it  or  in  the  predicate.] 

1  Dyed  in  grain ;  dyed  with  fast  colours  before 
manufacture;  dyed  in  the  fibre;  thoroughly  dyed. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Connti'if-ho.  428,  4  pink  ingrain 


the  latter  also  found  :  cf. 

1CQ7  ist  Ft.  Rtliirn/r.  Parnass.   ir.  i.  7:2  The  ingorant 
pSpb  that  before  calde  mee  Will  now  call  mre 
1644  Oi:  M<l.ts  liarn.,tal«,  fl.  \Vks.  i3:o  1.  So  2  I  hat  Mum 
beeTi  so  ingrant  in  good  things,  hath  been  a  great  heart- 

breaking  to  me.  t 

\  In,trra-pple,  ».  Obs.   Also  8  en  .    [t. 

+  liKAM-LE  f.J     intr.  and  trans.  To  join  in  grap- 
pling ;  to  grapple  together. 

159!  DAH»  1'h"> sha"  >'ouns  H< 

spuV.In  i7i»  engrapple)  with  tl 

-  Let. 

Neptune\  Mantle  takes  A  purple  Colour.     i6i> 


INGRASSIAL 


288 


INGRAVIDATE. 


with   their  armed   pawes  ingrappled   dreadfully,      a  1661 
FULI  144  A  Cub-Foxe  . . 

had  his  head  seised  on  hy  a  mighty  Pike,  so  that  neither 
could  free  t!i>  '  were  ingrapled  together. 

lugrassial    ingi.1  Inat.     [f.  proper 

name  In:;rassi-as  4-  -AI..]     Uf  or  pertaining  to  In 
grassias,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, esji.   in  fugrassial  bones,  the  lesser  wings  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  described  by  Ingrassias.     So 
Ingra  ssian  a. 

1839-^47  TODO  Cytl.  Anat.\\\.  829,2  The  ingrassial  liones 
.  in  the  human  subject,  regarded  as  portions  of  the 
sphenoid.     1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Ingrassian. 

Ingrate  (ingi^'-ll,  a  (rf.)  Also  4  ingrat,  6-7 
.Sir.  ingrait.  fad.  L.  ingrat-us  unpleasing,  un- 
grateful, in  med.L.  also  unkind,  harsh,  angry,  f.  iti- 
< IN- 3)  +  gi-iitus pleasing,  grateful;  perh.  originally 
through 
grateful. 


through  F.  ingrat,  -ate  (Oresme.  141)1  c.).J    Not 


origi 
•).] 


tl.  Not  pleasing  or  acceptable  to  the  mind  or 
senses  ;  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  unwelcome.  Obs. 

1539  TAVERNEH  Card.  ll'ysftf.  11.2  a,  I  haue  marked  that 
thys  argument  or  wrytynge  is  nat  ingrate  unto  you.  c  1586 
C'TESS  PEMBROKE  fs.  civ.  xiv,  This  irreligious  kinde,  Ingrate 
to  God.  1626  BACON  Syk'a  §  in  The  Causes  of  that  which 
is  Pleasing,  or  Ingrate  to  the  Hearing,  may  receiue  light  by 
that,  \vhich  is  Pleasing  or  Ingrate  to  the  Sight.  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trar:  (1677)  311  Coho  or  Coffee.  .  however  ingrate 
or  insapory  it  seems  at  first,  it  hecomes  grate  and  delicious 
enough  by  custom.  1701  SIR  J.  FLOVER  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIII.  n6S  Thysselinum  is  Bitter,  Ingrate  and  Acrid. 

t  2.  Not  of  pleasant  or  friendly  disposition  ;  un- 
friendly. Obs. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  219  Be  ingrat  [1377  B.  xvii.  253 
ingrains,  v.  rr.  ingrafts,  ingrat]  to  \>y  kynde,  The  holygost 
hu>Tel>  (>e  nat  ne  helpeth  be.  1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort. 
Scottes  B  iv  b,  The  Britaynes  .  .  beeyng  .  .  ingrate  eche  to 
other,  -wer.  .ouercome  with  outwarde  inuasions.  1563  Mirr. 
Mag.  ,  Somerset  ii,  To  whom  Fortune  was  ever  more  ingrate. 

3.  Not  feeling  or  showing  gratitude  ;  ungrateful, 
unthankful,  arch. 

[1377  J.ANGI..  /'.  PI.  B.  xiv.  169  Of  \K  good  bat  J>ow  hem 
gyuest  ingrait  ben  manye.J  15*8  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Rec. 
Kef.  I.  132  As  though  he  had  been  the  most  ingrate  man. 
"533  ELVOT  Cast,  ileltht  (1539)  68  b,  Thou  shall  al  day  fynde 
the  chylderne  ingrate  to  their  parentes.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot. 
i.  20  To  spul}e  al  them  that  ar  ingrate  of  the  benefecis  of 

fode.  1567  Glide  f,-  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  154  O  man,  quhome 
creat,  Quhy  art  thou  sa  ingrait  ?  1617-47  FELTHAM  Kt  solves 
I.  xvii.  58  Why  should  a  diswonted  unkindnesse  make  me 
ingrate  for  wonted  benefits?  1644  BP.  MAXWELL  Prerog. 
Chr.  Kings  Ded.  12,  I  were  the  ingratest  of  Christians  if 
I  did  not  acknowledge  it.  1676  HOBBES  Iliad\\\\.  618  Must 
we  unto  our  friends  be  so  ingrate?  1706  LD.  LANSDOWNE 
Brit.  Enchant,  n.  i.  (R.),  See  whom  you  fled,  inhuman  and 
ingrate.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  III.  xxiii,  Ingrate  in  life,  in 
death  ingrate.  i86$Cf.Ki.\i.RFred/k.  Gt.  xvm.  x.  (18721  VII. 
286  Schaffgotsch  proved  signally  traitorous  and  ingrate. 

B.  s/>.  An  ungrateful  person  ;  one  who  does  not 
feel  or  show  gratitude. 

1671  V  IU.IERS  i  Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehcarsali.  (Arb.)  41  Let  'em 
live  in  ignorance  like  ingrates.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  iv.  ii, 
V'our  treachery-  and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate.  1797  NELSON 
8  Sept.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (13451  11.442,  1  should  be  an  ingrate 
was  I  not  on  every-  occasion  to  support  his  honour  and  glory 
at  all  personal  risk.  1843  LVTTON  Last  of  Barons  n.  ii,  The 
Neviles  are  more  famous  for  making  ingiates  than  asking 
favours.  1892  NEWMAN  SMYTH  C/ir.  Ethics  i.  iii.  189  The 
prodigal  comes  to  himself  as  an  ingrate  who  has  left  his 
Father  s  house. 

t  In.gra'te,  w.  Obs.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-  -',  EN-  1 
+  GRATE  ».'  (sense  4'.]  a.  trans.  To  treat 
harshly,  oppress,  harass,  b.  inlr.  To  be  harsh  or 
oppressive.  Hence  Ingra'ting  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

»599  NASHE  Lenten  Stnffe  26  Other  engrating  vpland 
cormorants  will  grunt  out  it  is  Grana  faraiiisi.  1600  W. 
WATSON  Dccacor.ton  (160?)  214  To  ingrate  thus  injuriously 
both  vpon  her  Majesties  officers  and  the  secular  priests  as 
the  Incites  doe.  1600  SURILET  Countrit  Marine  i.  vii.  ;i 
To  be  much  exacting  and  ingrating  vpon  your  farmer, 
doth  oftentimes  make  him  ..  a  meere  negligent.  1613  R. 
CAWDREY  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Eagratt,  presse  vpon.  i6z8 
C.AI-I.K  I'rMi.  Tlit.  (1629)  344  He  would  not  long  suffer  her 
Ingratings.  1639  —  Italy  Afaifn.  410  Whom  ~he  hath  .. 
ingrated,  spoyled,  cheateil. 

t  In.gra'tefal,  a.  06s.  [f.  IN-  "  +  GRATEFW,  :- 
cf.  INGRATE.]  Not  grateful,  ungrateful. 

1.  Not  pleasant  or   acceptable  to  the  mind   or 
senses;  displeasing,  disagreeable:    =  INGRATE  a.  i. 

'547-*4  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  iPalfr.)63  It  is  to  be.  .im- 
puted as  vaine  before  Him,  ingratefull,  hurtful),  &  voyd 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfcm.  (1713)  50/1  The  Oil  is  of  an  in- 
ill  Odor.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grand/son  (1781)  II.  xxiv. 
231  Sir  Charles  told  him  :  That  it  was  a  very  ingrateful 
thing  to  him  to  hear  his  Father  spoken  slightly  of. 

2.  Unfriendly,  harsh,   rare.     (Cf.  INORATK  a.  2.) 
'  "575  TITRBKRV.  Death  Eliz.  Arhnndle  (R.I.  If  ought  mi- 

s'*'™ ^'"ng  were  of  powre,  No  processe  of  in- 

gratefull time  her  venues  should  deuour. 

3.  Not  feeling  or  showing  gratitude. 

1547-64  llArt.i.wiN  Mor.  P/iilos.  iHalfr.)  177  Desirous  of 
i  efull  for  benefits.  1579  IM'I.KK  Heskins' 
>re  sometime  i  |,)r  his 


merci<";-    I'63'  £****"*  Alt/unum  Plays  1871  111.209, 
I  may  be  thought  A  most  ingrateful  wretch  urn 
IMS  i  ROBERTSON  lint.  Srol.  (1761)  I.  513  His  treatment  of 
the  Queen.  .was  unbrotherly  and  ingrateful. 

t  In,gra'tefnlly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -i.v  -'.] 

In  an  ungrateful  manner;  ungratefully. 

'543-4  Act  35  Hen.  I'll  I  ,,llt.  French*  | 

hathe  ..  moost  mgratefullye  it  wrongfully.;  w'drawen 


dewe . . pencion.   1697  DKVDEN  tr.  I'irgtfs  Past.  Pref.  (1721! 

uit   Heirs  ..  ingratefully  deride  the  go. 
(icmi  i  them  the  Estate,     vjn  Light  to  Blind 

in  iot/1  A',/.  Hist.  J/.V.S.  ('('//;//.•.  App.  v.  114  They  ingrale- 
fully  abandoned  him  in  the  tyine  o! 

I  In(gra-tefulness.  Obs.  [f.as  pree. +-XKSS.] 
The  quality  of  being  ungrateful ;  ingratitude. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  d  iv  b,  All  these  thinges,  with  farder 
matter  of  Ingratefulnes.  1619  J.  BARLOW  /Vw  Guide  to 
Glory  26  Is  not  this  forgetfulnesse,  ingratefulnesse?  1658 
CI.KVI  L\NI>  Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  514  Ingratefnl- 
ness  to  his  Sacred  Head. 

t  Inigrately,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  INGHATE  a.  + 
-LY  -.]  Ungratefully. 

1581  Satir.  Forms  Reform,  xliii.  no  To  his  rewarde  he 
[Alcibi.-uks]  gat  n.ine  vther  grare,  Ingraitly  baneisl,  to  their 
awin  grit  skaith.  1585  JAS.  I  Ess.  1'oesie  (Arb.)  29  Will  )->• 
then  so  ingrately  make  your  pen  A  slaue  to  sinne,  and  serue 
but  fleshly  men  ?  1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Thcol.  ii.  50  Why- 
then  doo  we  not  rather  magnify  his  Goodnes  and  Graces  .  . 
then  ingratly  disgrace  them  ? 

tlnigra'ter.  Obs.  Also -or, -our.  [app.  with 
same  radical  part  as  REGRATER  :  perh.  a  blending 
of  in-  or  engrosser  and  regratfr  (-or) .]  A  regrater 
or  forestaller. 

1583  STI-UEKS.-!™.'.  Alms.  II.  (1882)  45  A  sort  of  ingrators 
or  forestallers,  who  intercept  euerie  thing  before  it  come  at 
the  market.  Ibid.  46  These  hellishe  ingratours,  and  fore- 
stallers  make  corneand  all  thinges  elsedeere.  1611  COTGR., 
Dardanaire,  a  Regrator,  Ingrater,  Ingrosser;  one  that 
buyes,  and  hoords  vpcorne.  .with  a  purpose  to  sell  it  againe 
when  tis  growne  deere. 

Ingratiate  (in_gr<7''Ji|«'t),».  Also  7  en-,  [app. 
f.  1 6tli  c.  It.  ingraitan '  to  engrace ',  to  put  in  grace, 
refl.  ingratiarsi  (now  ingraziarsi)  '  to  engrace  or 
insinuate  himself  into  favour'  (Florio),  f.  phrase 
iti  gratia  (\gratia),  L.  in  gratiam  into  favour.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  person  into  favour  (will: 
any  one) ;  to  render  (him)  agreeable  (to  any  one  . 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  I.  49  The  Embassador. . 
to  ingratiate  his  Master  with  his  holinesse,  told  him  [etc.l. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  iv.  §  6  All  this  would  not  ingra- 
tiate this  Usurper  with  them.     1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Graft 
xvii.  310  He  hath   ingratiated   us,  or  brought  us  into  the 
grace,  favour  and  acceptance   of  God   the  Father.    1728 
NEWTON  Chronal.  Amended  ii.  207  This  . .  might  ingratiate 
Hadad  with  Pharaoh.    1755  Man  ix.  4  We  shall  endeavour 
.  .to  ingratiate  this  respectable  order  with  the  people. 

2.  refl.  To  get  oneself  into  favour  ;  to  gain  grace 
or  favour  with  ;  to  render  oneself  agreeable  to. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  I'll  100  This  Taxe  . .  was  abolished 
by  Richard  the  Third  . .  to  ingratiate  himselfe  with  tin- 
people.  1640  HABINGTON  Castara  in.  (Arb.)  115  Should  1 
my  selfe  ingratiate  T'  a  Princes  smile?  1644  JESSOP  Angel 
of  Eph.  5  That  he  might  the  better  engratiate  himselfe  in 
the  eyes  of  that . .  Prelate.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Rch.  i. 
$  89  If  he  did  not  do  somewhat  to  ingratiate  himself  to 
the  People.  1781-71  H.  WALPOLE  I'ertiie's  Anted.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  77  Several  of  the  court  who  ingratiated  themselves 
by  offerings  of  pictures  and  curiosities.  1853  MACAULAY 
Riog.,  Atterbnry  (1867)  16  At  the  coronation  . .  [he]  did  his 
best  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  royal  family. 
b.  with  various  pleonastic  extensions. 

1654  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A".  Papers  (Camdein  II.  64  On 
design  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Hugonots  of  France,  a  1665  GOODWIN  l-'ilted  w.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  385  To  ingratiate  himself  in  their  affections  and  good 
wills.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  14  ?  i  Desirous  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  further  into  their  favour.  1828  P.  CUN- 
NINGHAM N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  195  A  convict, — into  whose 
good-will  this  gentleman  had  so  far  . .  ingratiated  himself. 
1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Si:  (18761  II.  n.  i.  248  He  in- 
gratiated  himself  still  farther  in  the  esteem  of  the  Sicilians. 

1 3.  intr.  (for  rejl.)   Obs. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Luke  xvii.  19  Thus  gratitude  ingra- 
tiates with  Christ  and  gets,  more  grace.  1699  HRNTI  KV 
Phal.  xvi.  519  Those,  who  think  to  ingratiate  with  Him 
by  calumniating  Me.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  11834)  "• 
314  The  methods  of  civility  pit. per  for  removing  all  sus- 
picions of  themselves,  and  ingratiating  with  whatever  roin- 
pany  they  fall  into. 

f4.  trans.  To  make  (a  thing)  pleasant,  agree- 
able, or  acceptable  (to  or  laitK).  Obs. 

1639  FI'I.LER  Holy  H'ar  in.  xx.  (16471  M2  Such  as  might 
more  ingratiate  with  God  the  persons  and  prayers  of  people 
there  assembled.  1656  SIBHES  Con/.-r.  (  lirist  fy  Mary  n 
Things,  when  wanted,  are  ingratiated  to  us.  as  warmth  after 
cold,  and  meat  after  hunger.  1676  TEMPLE/.,-/.  In  lite  King 
3  Mar.,  Wks.  1720  II.  379  A  Clause  .  .which  he  thought  was 
put  in  on  purpose  to  ingratiate  it  to  Your  Majesty,  a  1677 
BARROW  Strut.  Wks.  1716  111.  79  Use  doth  wear  out  the 
pleasure  which  . .  Novelty  commendeth  and  ingratiateth. 
a  1748  WATTS  tmfnrn.  Mind  n.  vi.  5  i  Th.it  he  may  ingra- 
tiate his  discourses  with  their  ears. 

Hence  Ingra  tiating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  In- 
gra  tia  tingly  adv.,  in  an  ingratiating  manner,  in 
a  way  to  win  favour. 

1641  HF.YLIN  Hist.  Episcopacy  i.(i657>  <«  His  ingratiating 
with  the  Jewes.  1655  FIM.LKK  r////?,7;  Hist.  x.  vi.  §  29 
A  Jesuite  of  excellent  Morals,  and  ingratiating  Converse. 

1656  Artif.  llaiidsom.  (1662)  230  The  .  I  which 
..  had   been  a  very  great   indulgence  and  in 

uoineri   uf  greatest   quality.      ,11797  H-   WAIJOM    .i/i't'r. 
I  11847}  '.  >x.  --76  Lord  Isla  was  .  .  if  artful,  at  least 
not  ingratiating.     1886  Lnngin.  .'/«.•;.   1  lad 

bowed   ingratiatingly.     1896  (I.  S.MI  AION-  Allan   Ramsay 
i.  ir  The  ingratiating  qualities,  .of  her  father's  guest. 

Ingratiation  'ingr?fiirfifan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
INGRATIATE  :  see  -ATIOX.J  The  action  or  process 
of  ingratiating  oneself  or  getting  into  favour. 

1815  7.elnca  I.  224   His  desire  of  ingiatiati'  >tj 
ardenl  as  /.-Im  a's.    1822  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LIV. 
.  ullivali-d   II  ...liaiion  uii'i 


sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  independence.     1887 
Mew.  ^  I'ortr.  iv.  70  Duly  ear-wigging  influential  mi 
lie  was  a  master  of  logrfttiation. 

Ingratiatory    iiigiv'-pvitoriV  a.    [f.  Iv 

'HATE:  see  -ORY.J     That  tends  to  ingratiate. 

1865  Cornh.  Mug.  Apr.  399  He  spoke  with  .1  timid  gentle- 
n tss  of  tone,  an  ingratJatory  smile.  1881  RVSKIN  . 

V  I.  I.  26  You  will  find  one  of  the  ruhin's  very  chief 
ingratiatory  faculties  is  his  dainty  and  delicate  movement. 

Ingratitude  (ingrsetitiwd).   [a.  Y.in^mtitttdt 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L,  ingratitude 
ingratitude,  displeasure,  n.  of  quality  f.  ;';;;• 
INGRATE;  cf.  GRATITUDE.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  gratitude ;  indisposition  to 
acknowledge  or  reciprocate  benefits  received;  un- 
thankfulness ;  ungratefulness. 

laiaas  Ancr.  A'.  200  Ingratitude:  hesne  kumlcl  bret, 
hwose  nis  nout  icnowen  of  goddede,  auh  telle'ft  lutel  (-erof, 
o5er  uor^iteS  mid  alle.]  1340  Ayenb.  18  A  vice  (Jet  U 
y-cleped  me  clergie :  ingratitude:  J>et  is  uoryetinge  of  god 
and  of  his  guodes.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  iCaxtoni  Dictes  i 
To  sette  a  parte  alle  ingratitude.  1531  ELVOT  (<c-.'.  \\.  xiii, 
The  moste  damnable  vice  and  moste  agayne  justice,  in  myne 
opptmon,  is  ingratitude,  commenly  called  unkyndnes^e  . . 
He  is-  unkynde  whiche  denieth  to  haue  receyued  any  bene- 
fite  that  in  dede  he  hath  receyued.  1607  SHAKS.  CM.  n.  iii. 
io  Ingratitude  is  monstrous,  and  for  the  multitude  to  !>•• 
ingratefull,  were  to  make  a  Monster  of  the  multitude.  1675 
SOUTH  Sfrm.  11737)  I.  xi,  413.  1796  BURKE  Let.  A'c/Vc  /.,/. 
Wks.  VIII.  51  Ingratitude  to  benefactors  is  the  first  of  revo- 
lutionary virtues.  1876  MOZLF.Y  Unh>.  Serin,  xv.  252  There 
is  perhaps  no  fault  that  men  think  more  monstrous  in  other 
people  than  ingratitude. 

f2.  UnpleasaiU  feeling,  disagrceableness  (between 
persons) ;  unfriendliness,  unkindness.  Obs. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  41  They  ben  unkinde  and  full  of  in- 
gratitude . .  yf  they  knewe  ony  thing  wherwith  they  muht 
dishonoure  them  they  wolde  do  hit.  1548  HALL  tV 
Hen.  l'~II  13  b,  Least  it  should  sowe  or  kyndle  any  dissen- 
clon  or  ingratitude  betwene  the  Frencfie  kyng  and  him. 
1555  KDKN  Decades  232  inarg.t  The  ingrati[t]ude  of  the 
Portugales.  c  1566  J.  AI.UAY  tr.  I>cays1n,iu' s.  Tktat,  l\\-ri,i 
E  v,  There  is  prepared  for  him  Jthe  child]  new  sorrow,  by 
the  ingratitude  of  mothers,  which  are  so  delicate. .  that  they 
will  not  nourish  them. 

tlnigratuity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ix--  +  GRA- 
TUITY.] Ungraciousness,  unkindness,  ingratitude. 

1528  in  Burner  Hist.  Ref.  II.  36  Rather,  .than  the  King. . 
should  suspect  any  point  of  Ingratuyte  in  him.  1601  J. 
DAYIKS  Mii-wflSMios  Ded.  ro  Pr.  Wales  ii.  (1878)  19,  I  .. 
That  willingly  (to  saue  thee  from  annoy  Of  dire  dislike  for 
ingratuiteej  Do  take  vpon  me  to  expresse  thy  ioy. 

t  Inigra've,  ».   Ofa.    Also  6-7  en-,    [f.  IN-  i 

or  2  +  GRAVE  sb.  or  ^.]  trans.  To  put  in  a  grave  ; 
to  entomb,  bury. 

a.  1335  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  16  The  quhilk  bodie  . . 
Ingrauit  westhan  inanesepulture.  i683CHAi.KiiiLL  'I'ltcahuti 
$  CY.  167  Shall  I  think  Their  cruelty  so  merciful,  ro  save 
Her,  their  ambition  strove  for  lo  ingrave? 

/3.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  j-'ardle  Fucwns  App.  336  Lette  euin 
the  very  ennemie  be  engraued,  and  lette  no  corps  He  with- 
oute  burial!.  1590  SPENSER  /''.  Q.  \.  x.  42  In  seemely  sort 
their  corses  to  engrave.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  I\l;-.,i  xxvii, 
Vile  headless  trunk,  why  art  thou  not  engraved?  1667 
WATERHOUSK  Fire  Loud.  145  Tho^e  Lazaritique  spirits  .. 
have  been  of  late  engraved  in  cold  resolves. 

Hence  f  Ingra'ved///.  a.,  entombed,  buried. 

1586  WHETSTONE  Eng.  Myrrpr  5  The  envious  committe 
inhumane  outrages  upon  their  ingraved  bones.  1608  ARM  IN 
Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  26  Here  they  lye  that  gallopt  so.  In 
Death's  ingraued  snare. 

t  Ingrave,  -er,  -ery,  obs.  ff.  ENGRAVE  v.t  etc. 

1552  HUI.OET,  Ingrauer.    Ibid.^  Ingrauynge. 
flngrave,   obs.  apocopate  form  of  ingrawn, 
engraven,  pa.  pple.  of  ENGRAVE  v. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .'Ends  v.  v.  45  Twa  siluer  coppis  schappin 
lyk  ane  bote  . .  and  with  figuris  ingrave  [1553  engraif]. 

Ingravescence  (ingrave-sens).  JIM.  [f. 
next :  see  -ENCE.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  ingravescent ;  increase  of  gravity  or  severity. 

18x^-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  689  This  desire  re- 
turned with  every  returning  ingravescence  of  the  fever.  1876 
BRISVOWE  Th.  tyJ*ra<:t.  filed.  (1878)  132  This  development  of 
contagium  goes  on  during  the  whole  period  of  ingravescence. 

Ingravescent  (ingrave-sem),  <*•  Ahd-  [f-  J- 
ingravescent-cm^  pr.  pple.  of  ingraltestfrt  to  grow- 
heavy,  f.  ;";;-  (IN-  '^}  -t-  gravt-$c?re,  f.  gravis  licavy.J 
Increasing  in  gravity  ur  seventy  ;  growing  worse. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  l\fc<t.  (ed.  4)  I.  483  Common  Asthma. 
Paroxysm   gradual ;    Ingravescent.     1891    Lancet  25  Aug. 
954/1    Infective   diseases  ..  like   tuberculosis   and    \i-\-. 
wlii.  h    were  persistent  and  ingravescent,  and  in  no 
self- protective.     1897  Allbntfs  Syst.  Mfd.  II.  923  Ingraves- 
cent jaundice  givt-^  rise  in  a  series  of  nervous  symptoms  .. 
akin  to  cholxmic  intoxication. 


lugravidate  ingKwidir't),  v.  [(.  p]il.  str  m 
of  late  L.  (ngrtwid&rt  to  make  heavy  or  [Tt-gnanl, 
f.  /';/-  (Lv-  -)  +  grat'ithis  heavy,  GRAVID.] 

].  trans.  To  load  or  weigh  ;  to  render  gravid,  to 
impregnate. 

1642  I'Yi.i  KK  lloty  <y  Prof.  .SV.  I.  xii.  39  They  may  . .  i 

.t    and    ingravidated  with    liisifid!   tiioutibts.      1670 
AV.  SJMI-SON-  l/ydrol.  I-'.ss.  78  Ingras  idated  uitii 
salt.      1698  /'////.    Trans.    \  »    the 

Country-men  in..;ia\  iilalr  the   F- male  [Pistachio-tree]  with 
the  Flowers  of  the  Male.     1866  AI.C.KR  Solit.  Nat.  \  Man 
IV.  381   His  receptive  and  respo:> 
ingravidated  his  uttrram  e  as  with  the  v.ui-ht  of   . 

12.   /;;/;-.  To  hrcoine  lieavy  ;  to  },(•  weighed  <I<>\\n. 

1657  TOMLINSON  A'c'/<',v'i   Diff.    iBi    liy  ihe  r.-Jiibi^ 


INGBAVIDATE. 

t  Injfra'vidate,  a.  Oh.  rare"1, 
it/grarrJtit-jts,  pa.  pple.  of  ingnwidfir 
Loaded. 


[fid.  Intel.. 
e  :  see  prec.] 


1651  Cicns  -\\--c  Disj>.  F  180  To  deliver  .  .  the  ingr.t 
.  .  veins  from  the  Tympany  of  a  Plethora. 

- 


.  .  . 

Iiigravidation  (ingraevid^-jMi).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec.  vb.  :  see  -ATIOX.]  The  action  of  ingravi- 
dating  or  state  of  being  ingravidated  ;  pregnancy. 

1615  CKOOKF  _J1<>  1y  of  Man  315  AH  the  time  of  their  in- 
grauidation  or  in  which  they  go  with  childe.    1710  1*.  FULLER 
rkarni.  Extern^.  299   The  last  month   of  1 
1811  HOOPKR  Mfti.  /'/<:.'.,  IiigraritititiMi,.  .the  -same  as  ini- 
pregnation,  or  going  with  child. 

Ingrayl,  obs.  form  of  Kxo.K.ur,  v. 

flngrea't.  v.  Obs.  Also  en-,  [f.  i.\-2  + 
GREAT  a.  Cf.  EXGRF.ATEX.]  trans*  To  make 
great,  to  magnify. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY.-///«WW.  II.  i.  5  3  (1622'  174  There  is,  in 
all  things,  a  desire  to  dilate,  and  to  ingreat  themseUie-,. 
1626  SIR  C.  CORNWALLIS  Diss.  /V.  Henry  1  16411  7,  I  ever 
after  .  .  found  my  selfe  exceedingly  engreated  in  his  favour. 
16*7  AEP.  ABBOT  Narrati-v  n.  in  Rusluv.  I  list.  {.'oil.  (16^9) 
I.  455  As  some  are  gentle  and  benign,  so  some  others,  to  in- 
great  themselves,  might  strain  more  then  the  string  will  bear. 

t  Ingre'de,  v.  Oh.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ingred-i  to 
enter.]  trans.  To  enter  into  (as  an  ingredient). 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnon's  Disp.  Pref.,  Every  Simple  which 
ingredes  the  Compositions  may  he  dignoted.  1657  Physical 
Dict.t  Ingrcde,  go  into,  or  help  to  make  up  a  medicine. 

t  Ingre:  die  nee,  sh.  Obs.  [f.  as  INGREDIENT: 
see  -EXCE.  But,  in  sense  I,  orig.  a  misspelling  of  the 
pi.  ingredients  (cf.  ACCIDENCE,  IXHABITAXCE),  and 
subsequently  confused  with  the  sing,  ingredient^ 

1.  That  which  enters  into  a  mixture,     a.  The  in- 
gredients in  a  medicine,  potion,  etc.,  separately  or 
collectively  ;  or  the  mixture  itself,  as  containing  in- 
gredients. 

"  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  166  The  physicyon 
consyderynge  his  medecyne  or  pocyon  .  .  may  se  in  his  mynde 
the  dyuerse  ingredyence  that  wente  therto.  1533 
A  HS-M,  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  io38  2  Thys  plaster  .  .  hath  soiu 
good  ingredience.  But  it  .  .  hathe  also  some  deade  potycai  ye 
drugges  putte  in  it  that  can  do  no  good.  1605  SHAK-.. 
Macl.  I,  vii.  n  This  euen-handed  Justice  Commends  th' 
Ingredience  of  our  poyson'd  Challice  To  our  owne  lips. 
1646  S.  SHEPPARD  Year  Jubilee  39  An  ingredience,  which 
quaff  of,  might  surely  destroy  the  health  of  both  their  bodies 
and  souls.  1678  MARVKLL  De/.  if  owe  Wks.  1875  IV.  179  Do 
I  therefore  think  them  equipollent,  or  that  one  of  them  hath 
not  the  stronger  ingredience?  1694  R.  BURTHOGGE  AY(?.sv« 
167  If  there  be  no  ingredience  of  matter  in  their  making. 
Jig.  1645  USSHER  Body  Div.  (1647)  198  Faith  doth  not 
consist  in  darknesse  and  ignorance;  but  Knowledge  is  of 
the  ingredience  of  it. 

b.  (with//.)  A  single  ingredient  or  element. 
1577-87  HGLI\*SHED  Chron.  II.  13/1  One  Theoricus  wrote 
a  proper  treatise  of  Aqua.  I'itx  .  .  He  declareth  the  simples 
and  ingrediences  thereto  belonging.  1589  COG  AN  /favsn 
Health  ccxviii.  (1636)  250  Ale  requireth  two  ingrediences. 
1661  Sir  //.  I'anSs  Politics  9  All  those  to  receive  their 
proper  Ingrediences,  or  they  perfect  not  the  Cure. 

2.  The  fact  or  process  of  entering  in  :  a.  by  phy- 
sical movement  ;  b.  as  an  ingredient. 

1557  Siir/tm  Primer,  Lauds  B  iij,  For  us  in  heaven  to 
have  ingredience.  1604  R.  CAWDRFY  Table  Alpk.t  hi 
Ingrediente,  enterance  in.  1638  SIBBES  Etnanitell  i.  16 
Both  natures  had  an  ingredience  into  all  the  works  of  media- 
tion. 1677  HALE  Prltn.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  158  The  Phan- 
tasie,  Design  and  Destination  of  Man,  which  is  various, 
according  to  those  various  Temperaments  that  have  ingre- 
dience and  influence  into  him. 

t  Ingre'dience,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  introduce  as  an  ingredient  ;  to  furnish 
with  ingredients. 

1650  ASH  MOLE  Ckym.  Collect.  30  No  unclean  Body  is  in- 
gredienced  except  one,  which  is  commonly  called  of  the 
Philosophers,  The  green  Lion.  1822  LAMB  Etta  Ser.  i. 
Chimneysweepers  i  Slay  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy 
costly  well-ingredienced  soups. 

t  Ingre  diency.  Obs.  [f.  INGREDIENT  :  cf. 
INGREDIEXCE,  and  see  -ENCY.] 

1.  =  INGREDIENCE  i. 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653!  345  Those  which 
cannot  have  all  the  ingrediency  of  this  composition.  16^6 
S.  BOLTON  Arr-.tifinn.  Err.  75  There  are  but  few  errours  in 
oure  dayes.,but  have  some  ingrediency  of  truth  in  them. 
1663  R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Ale  It.  p.  ii,  I  am  sure  they  know  not 
all  the  Ingrediencies  thereof,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Contm. 
i  Pet,  v.  4  Pure  unmixed  glory,  without  any  ingrediency  of 
pride  or  sinful  vanity. 

2.  =  INGREDIENCK  2. 

1648  W.  BRIDGE  England  sard,  with  a  Xohvithstanding 
27  It  [Papistry]  destroies  your  Obedience,  by  the  ingrediency 
of  merits.  1650  WEEKKS  Trit!!i  •  There  is  an 

ingrediency  and  concurrence  of  all  the  great  and  glorious 
Perfections  of  God.  1668  HOWE  Bless.  Ri^tti,-<^is  (1825) 
192  Think  not  that  sensual  pleasure,  .can  have  any  ingredi- 
ency into  .  .  this  state  of  blessedness.  1695  U'/tether  rarlt. 
be  not  dissolved  by  Death  P*ccss  Orange  3  [Parliament*] 
cannot  cease  to  have  an  Ingrediency  into  the  Government, 
without  a  dissolution  of  the  whole  Frame  of  it. 

Ingredient  (ingrrdienO,  a.  and  sb.  fad.  L. 
ingredient-em^  pr.  pple.  of  ingnd-i  to  enter,  f. 
in-  (IN-  -}  +gradi  to  step,  go  :  cf.  F.  ingrfi/ieJit  sK 
(1508  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  which  was  prob.  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  sb.  in  sense  3.] 

A.  adj.  That  enters  in  ;  entering  into  a  thing  or 
place:  fa.   by  moving  or  running  in.   Obs. 

1611  FI.ORIO.  /rteretft'tntt,  ingredient,  entring  in.  a  1641 
I-;,..  \j  t2l  1  15  The  course  of  (MK!S 
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Spirit   is  in  divers  men,  diff\  : 

•     - 

liart/iftl.  Anal,  \.  xvii.  45  The  external  and  common  Coat 
of  the  ingrcdii 

b.  as  a  comjx.nmt  part  or  clement,  arch. 
164*  T.  LF.CH, 

c  of  swine,  but  it  is  thotn. 

1646  SIR    I.   1 

/i/>.  iihxxiii.  1 68  The  home  of  a  Deere  is.  .ingrediei,; 
confection  of  Hyacinth.     1663  Hi  U>K  Ihal.  i.  ii. 
fierce,  deed-doing  man,  Compos 'd  of  many  ingredient  valours, 
Ju-t    like  the    manhood  of  nine  tailors.      1713    l; 
Guardian  No.  83  P  i  The  generosity  that  is  ingredient  in 
the  temper  of  the  soul.    1830  HERSCHI 
The  connection  between  the  external  characters  <.\ 
;m<l  its  ingredient  constituents. 

B.  sit,  -^  1.  One  who  steps  in.   Obs.  rare. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Fatal  Banquet  \.  Wks,  1861  I.  i 
discovers  the  green  and  gay  flowers  of  dclicc^  he  era 
ingredients,  Laid   a  f  ignis   in   Itr-rbA, — The   serpent  links 
there. 

1 2.  A  thing  which  enters  in  or  penetrates.  Obs. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Rcliq.  (16721  7  (The  air]  being  a 
perpetual  ambient  and  ingredient. 

3.  Something  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
compound  or  mixture;  a  component  part,  con- 
stituent, element.  Primarily  used  of  medical  conl- 
positions  and  other  artificial  material  mixture.-, 
but  also  of  natural  compounds  and  of  things  im- 
material, actions,  conditions,  etc. 

r  1460  I.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  144  Alle  bese  ingred- 
yentes,  pey  ar  for  ypocras  makynge.  1543  TRAHERON 
i'igo's  Chirurg.  42  a/2  Thys  cerote  ..  comforteth  y«  sore 
place,  as  it  appeareth  to  hym,  that  consydereth  the  in- 
gredientes.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  AVr-.  v.  it,  What  are 
the  ingredients  to  your  fucus  ?  1601  HOLLAND  PHny 
Explan.  Words,  Ingredients^  be  those  simples  that  goevnto 
the  making  of  any  medicine  compound.  1659  GAI-DKN  J-'nn. 
Serin.  />/.  K  row  n  rig  (1660)  124  Stupidity,  1  told  you,  is 
no  ingredient  in  piety.  1680-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Health  $ 
Long^  Life  Wks.  1731  I.  287  Whatever  the  Spleen  is  ..  it  is 
certainly  a  very  ill  Ingredient  into  any  other  Disease. 
175*  HUME  Pol.  Disc.  ii.  25  Human  happiness  . .  seems  to 
consist  of  three  ingredients,  action,  pleasure  and  indolence. 
1784  J.  POITKR  I'irinoits  I'Mz^trs  II.  TOO  These  are  no 
inconsiderable  ingredient*  to  love  and  friendship.  1798 
MALTHUS  Popitl.  (1817)  II.  457  The  money  price  of  corn. .is 
. .  the  most  powerful  ingredient  in  regulating  the  price  of 
labour.  1838  THIRI.WALI,  Greece  xxxv.  IV.  397  HisambitSon 
was  quite  pure  from  all  sordid  ingredients.  1866  ROGEKS 
Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xxiii.  602  The  brass  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  . .  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper,  the  latter  being  the 
larger  ingredient  in  the  compound. 

t  b.  Chief  or  main  ingredient.   Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  311  Every  inordinate  cup  is  un- 
Lltrssc-d  and  the  ingredient  [Qos.  ingredience]  is  a  devil.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  rscud.  Ef.  in.  xii.  133  We  may  as  firmly 
conclude,  that  Diaphcenicon  a  purging  electuary  hath  some 
part  of  the  Phoenix  for  its  ingredient. 
*f- C.  A  material.  Obs.  rare. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  New  Invent.  37  The  Ingredients 
employed  in  that  method  of  Sheathing,  are  of  rorrdgn 
growth. 

•   Ingredients  occurs  as  sing. «  INGREDIENCE  i  b. 

1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  206  Dulce  est  Lucrum, 
etc. ;  &  I  finde  yl  Ingredients  moves  y  great  ones  as  well 
as  y"  Little  here.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury^  in.  250/1  The 
first  and  more  simple  Ingredients  required  in  Grammar,  is 
the  information  and  Instruction  of  Letters. 

[Ingree,  erroneous  writing  of  the  phrase  in  gree 
kindly,  favourably  :  see  GREE.] 

Ingrele,  -eyl,  obs.  forms  of  ENGRAIL  v. 

Ingress  i-ngres  •, sf>.  [ad.  L.  ingress-ns entering, 
entrance,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  ingredi  to  go  in,  enter,  f. 
in-  (!N-  -)  +gradi  to  step,  go.] 

1.  The  action  or   fact  of  going  in   or  entering. 
Also,  Capacity  or  right  of  entrance,  csp.  in  legal 
phr.  ingress,  egress,  and  regress. 

1543-4  Act   35  Hen.   VIII,  c.  10  To  haue   free  ingresse 
egresse  and  rcgresse  in  to  all  suche  places.     1578  ! 
Hist.  Mtin  i.  72  The  holes  ordayned  for  the  exiture  of  the 
Nerues,  and  ingresse   of  the  vessels  of  nourishment.     1607 
ROGERS  39  Art.  Pref.  (1854)  22  Within  a  year,  and  little  more, 
after   his  happy  ingress    into  this   kingdom.     1684  Bovu 
Pc-ronsn.   Anim.   ty   ,W«/   Bod.    vii.    in    Nor_  is    Sulphur 
the  only  consistent  Body  that  has  this  inizt- 
for  we  have  found   them  penetrable   by  prepared  Arsenic. 
1767  BLACKSTONF.  C»tmn.  II.  ix.  146  The  tenant  shall  have 
..free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  cut  and  carry  away 
the  profits.     1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  -V/,//.  \i.  A  small  fee  to  the 
keepers  would  . .  procure  egress  and  ingress  at  any  time. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  31  The  animal  has  a] 
occupied  its  shell,  and  prevented  the  inp 

b.  A  place  or  means  of  entrance  ;  an  entrance. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  i.  064  Honge  hit  in  thy 
ingresse  Of  hous  or  toim.     1657  W.  RAND  tr.  '. 
I. iff  l\ir,-se  II.  M  The  Tower  of  BuquU  ..  stands  at  the 
ingress  of  the  Martigian  Coast.     1839  Di  Q 
Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  4  Running  water  must  force  an  egress 
for  itself,  and,  consequently,  an  ingress  for  the  reader  and 
myself. 

c.  More  fully  ingress-money :    A  payment  on 
entrance  into  a  soeiety,college,etc. ;  an  entrance  fee. 

1607  in  Hist.  Waktfield  Gram.  SJi.  <iSg='  ft 
in  re  m;to  him  the  whole  ingress  money  of  all  such  as sha  I 
be  entred   schollers  under  him.      1656  in   Wilh 
("anil'n'(f>'c(i'*°fy  1    IOT   Rd  from  Benewd 

,0.11.     1886  Ibid.  I. 

1  Ingresses  received  '  we  learn  that  Mr.  «  alts  occupied  the 
comer  chamber  next  King's  College  Chapel '. 

2.  The  action  of  entering  upon  or  beginning  a 
thing;   .1  beginning,  nn  attempt;  also.  The  com- 
mencement of  an  action,  period,  etc.  arth. 


INGRESSUS. 

ri4»o   Pat'.'.t.i.  ,v,    //.• 

1563- 

•'      • 

i6aa  CAI 

I    will    make 
[vie.].      1898    I 

. 
3.  a.  Astro/.  The  arrival  of  a  planet  at  that  j-art 

ascendant,  or    the    mid-heaven,      b.  A  ft  ran.  The 

C.  The  fust  contact  of  nn  ,.  nh  the 

sun,  or  of  a  satellit- 

a.  1603  H.<I  i  um  /"...-,•/" 

A-  Moone  of  r; 

?8i9    JA  .\strol.    35Q-<- 

:irc  those   wherein    ihe   active   stars  c; 
to    the  places  of  the 

"C  wherein   the  passive  stars   come  to  the 
places  of  the  promii: 

b.  165*  UAUI.F  Majzasirwi.  \-\\i.  I  ivn.  It    is  ;:    . 

to  finde  out  the  true  mgrcs^e  of  th-  tH  z<iui- 

DOCtiall  puints.      1704  HFARNI-:  I~>ticf.  h'tsf.    I;MI  1-17   At 
the  Sun's  ingress  into  the  Siun   I  •          1726  tr.  ! 

I.  225  The  beginning  of  the  Day  and  Night  falls 
upon  the  Sun's  Ingress  into  the  Equinoctial  Pol 

C       1751   PhiL    J'rans.   XI.VII.    i£o  The    whole  mailer 
was.    i"  lind  her  [\'eniisj  out  a  little  l>efore  hn 
1812  Wooijuoi  •  I  serving 

the  mere  ingrc  re  the  duration  of  the  transit. 

1867-77  ^*-   f-  ("HAMPERS  Astron.  916.      1868   I.OCKVER 
dtittfmttt's  HtavtH*  (ed.  3)  479. 

IngTeSS,  r.   Obs.  ran.     [f.  ppl.  stem  of  I.. 
ingredi  to  enter :  sec  prtc.] 

1.  intr.  To  enter,  go  in. 

'  1330  Arth.  ff  A/ert.  7082  So  lyoun  doth  on  dere  ingress. 
a  1817  DWICMT  cited  by  Worcester. 

2.  trans.  To  enter,  invade;  spec,  'to  go  in  to* 
carnally. 

a  l4u  UOinn  To  Ctess  Bedford  Poems,  etc.  '1613!  69  Yel 
he  as  nee  bounds  seas,  will  fixe  your  houres,  [Which]  plea- 
sure, and  delight  may  not  ingresse.  —  / 
iliid.  ii  Men,  till  they  toolce  laws  which  made  frcedome 
Icsse,  Their  dauglitets,  and  their  sisters  did  ingre^e,  Till 
now  unlawful!,  therefore  ill. 

I  Ingre  ssauce.    Oh.  rare-1,    [irreg-  f.  L. 

ingress-its  entrance  +  -ANCE.]     Entrj'-money. 

1550  I-K\  KR  Srrrtt.i  Shrctidt-s  (Arb.1  37  It  Is  a  wonderou* 
thing  to  se  gentlemen  take  so  great  rentes,  fynes,  and  in- 
nee  for  couetousnes. 

Ingression  (ingre'Jan),  [ad.  L.  ingressi\-n  cm, 
n.  of  actiun  f.  ingredi  to  enter :  see  INGK>».  <  l. 
obs.  F.  ingression  l^Godef,  Littre  .]  The  actiun 
of  going  in  or  entering;  entrance;  invasion. 

r  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxxi.  i,  Pinner  then  had  Logresin 
gouernaile,  And  kyng  ther   of  was  by  wrong  ii 
1509  liARt  LAV  .S/y/»  of  i-elys  11874)  H-  325  1{  appereth  that 
theyr  ingressyon  Into  relygion,  is  more  for  welth  and  eas. 
1633  P.  FLETCHER  Eli  so.  n.  xlvi.  Unfriendly  friends  .     «hy 
do  yestrive  To  bane  wisht  death  from  his  >ojusi  i    . 
a  1661  I-  fl.LER  Worthies,   Shropsh.  III.  •  1(6?  I  2  Milphurluuh 
ii    into    Metta),    and    Bitumen    none  at  all.      1738 
BOLINGBROKE  Idea  Patriot  King  ii.  248  If  the  heart  of  a 
prince  be  not  corrupt,  tht-s.-  truths  \\  ill  find  an  easy  ingres- 
sion ..to  it.      1886  H.  W.  SMYTH  in  Anier.  Jral 
VII.  171  Traces  are  manift-st  [among  critics  of  the  I 
an  inclination  to  suffer  the  ingression  of  antique  forms. 

Ingressive  (ingre'siv),  a.     [f.  L.  ingress-,  ppl. 
stem   of  ingredi   to  enter  +  -IVE;  cf.  a&- 
a.   Having  the  cliaracttr  or  quality  of  entering,    b. 
Gram.  Denoting  entering  upon  action,  inc 

1649  J.  ELLISTONE  tr.  Rehnttns  Efist.  xix.  S  M  1ne 
Divine  light  is  not  ingressive  (or  a  light  comming  into  a 
man  from  without).  1658  R.  FRANCK  .V.-r.'A.  .1/cw.  (1694) 
300  Such  signal  Kemonstrations  dike  an  ingre*sive  Spiritl 
strike  deep  Impressions  into  my  thoughtful  ilrea-t.  1885 
<iiLi)ERsui'\F  in  Ainft-.  Jrnl.  phitcl.  VI.  71  The  sigmatk 
aorist  is  decidedly  ingressive,  and  we  do  not  want  the  in- 
greisive 

Hence  Ingre'SBiveness,  ingressive  quality. 

1882-3  lev  in  Schaff  F.ncycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  .2155  Two 
f.rnis  which  denote  respectively  completed  ness  and  in- 
:  .iction. 

t  Ingre'SSOr.   Obs.  rare     .    [agent  n   fr 

ingredi  to  enter  :  cf.  aggressor,  and  <  '  i 

i  Godef.).]   One  who  enters ;  an  intruder,  nn  invader. 

ci7io  Light  to  Blind  in  icM  Rep.  Hist.  J/.vV.  Comv,, 
App.  v.  144  Then  they  poured  in  their  shott  amongst  |he 
i,d  left. 

t  Ingre-SSU.    /««'.    Obs.     [from  L.  phr.  &  in- 

gressu  'of  entry'  :  cf.  next.]     An  obsolete  writ  oi 

:  see  quot. 


Ingre-ssus.    1 'tat'.   Obs.       [L.,  =  'entrance   : 
seelx<:i  quot.  i 

!7o6  Pint  1.11  -  K,     '  -: 

Doty  which  ih«  '  fnllageaDcn 

to  the  Chief  Lord  for  entring  upon  the  Fee,  or  Ijnds  that 
him. 

Ingreve,  -grieue,  <.l  KNGRD 

Ingroche,  obs.  form  >i  •'. 

Ingroove,  varim 

Ingrose,  ingross(e,  -grosser,  -groeament, 
obs.  forms  of  ENGROSS,  etc. 


INGROSSATIVE. 


.  stem 


Obs.rare~\     [f.  ppl. 
hicken  (cf.  ENGROSS  8), 


t  Ingro'ssative. 
of  medX.  ingrossare  to  th 

perh.  after  obs.  F.  ingreaatif,  -ire  (i^-it  c.  in 
Godef.)  or  a  med.L.  *ingrossath'iis.']  A  medicine 
for  thickening  the  '  humours'  :  =  INCRASSATIVE  B. 

.1550  LLOVTJ  Treas.  Health  (1585^  I  viij,  Maturatiues. 
Ingrossatyues,  and  Divisiues,  as  these  following. 

tlngro'ten,  ;•.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-'  or  2  + 
GROTEN  v.  :  cf.  also  AOBOTE,  AGBOTEX.]  trans. 
To  cram  with  fo'od  or  drink,  to  glut. 

1-1440  Promf.  Pan-.  215'!  Groton,  or  ingroton  wythe 
mele  or  drynke,  ingurgito.  Ibid.  261/2  Ingroton  wylhe 
mete  or  drynke,  supra  in  grc-toii. 

t  Ingrotrnd,  -  '.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  l  or  2  + 
GBOUXH  :'.]  trans.  To  fix  into  something  as  a 
foundation. 

1581  N.  WOODES  Conft.  Cmsc.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  83 
So  we,  which  into  Christ  our  Rock  are  ingrounded. 

t  Ingrou-nded,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-  ••.]  Un- 
grounded, groundless. 

1601^  Archpr.  Control'.  (Camdenl  II.  165  Such  ingrounded 
suspitions  as  S.  N.  would  engender  in  his  frendes  minde. 

Ingrowing  (i-ngr<™irj\  ///.  a.  [Ix  adv.  1  1  a.] 
Growing  inwards  or  within  something  ;  spec,  of 
a  nail  :  Growing  into  the  flesh. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pratt,  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  399  Neglected 
corns,  bunions,  or  in-growing  nails.  1871  H.  MACMILLAN 
True  I'itif  iv.  (1872)  130  God's  word  will  be.  .the  etttphutos 
logos,  the  ingrowing  word.  • 

So  I'ngrrowing-  vbl.  sb. 

1852  T.  J.  ASHTON  (title)  Corns,  Bunions,  and  Ingrowing 
oftheToe-Nail. 

Ingrown  (rngnJnn),  ///.  a.  [Ix  adv.  n  b.] 
That  has  or  is  grown  within  something  ;  native,  in- 
nate (usually  of  immaterial  things). 

1670  PETTUS  Fodinae  Rig.  v.  5  Particulars  of  ingrowen 
Metals  and  Minerals.  1865  PIISEY  Eiren.  194  The  imper- 
fection ingrown  as  it  were  with  the  soul.  1876  L.  MORRIS 
Songs  T-.uo  W.  Ser.  in.  Youth  of  Thought  25  Art  with 
Language  lived  ingrown,  The  cunning  hand  and  golden 
tongue. 

b.  Of  a  nail  :  That  has  grown  into  the  flesh. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Prtut.  Surg.  I.  177  In-grown  toe-nail  is 
a  troublesome  affection. 

Ingrowth  (i-ngrjab).     [Ix  adv.  n  d.] 
a.  The  action  of  growing  inwards,     b.  concr. 
That  which  grows  inwards;  a  formation  due  to 
growth  in  an  inward  direction.  (Opp.  to  outgrowth.) 


ganglia  are  modified  ingrowths  of  the  epiblast.  1881  VINES 
Sacks'  Bat.  14  The  cell-walls  . .  are  attached  externally  to 
the  ingrowths  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  mother-cell. 

t  Ingrvrdge.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?Iu-2.]  Secret 
enmity,  spite ;  grudge. 

1606  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxx.  339  Whether  fifte 
Henryes  costly  warres,  or  death  (he  so  belou'd)  More 
touched  his  ingrudge  or  greefe,  a  question  may  be  mou'd. 

t  I'ngruence.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  ingnientia 
irruption,  etc.,  f.  ingruent-em :  see  next  and 
-EXCE.]  A  coming  on,  onset,  attack. 

1626  JACKSON  Cried  vm.  xii.  §  10  Only  by  the  ingmence 
ff  the  disease  itself.  1673  °LEV  Pref.  Jackson's  Ms.  (1844) 
I.  33  The  sudden  ingruence  of  a  lethargy  or  apoplexy. 

t  Ingruent,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ingruent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  ingrutre  to  rush  upon,  attack  :  cf.  congru- 
ent] Coming  on,  assailing,  attacking,  invading. 

1610  HEAI.F.Y  SI.  Aug.  Citit  of  God  568  An  Arke  ..  lifted 
from  earth  by  the  ingruent  force  of  the  waters.  Ibid.  745 
The  better  to  withstand  the  ingruent  warre.  1649  MARBURV 
Comm.  Habalt.  i.  2  They  that  had  wont  to  stand  in  the  gap, 
to  turn  away  ingruent  judgments. 

Ingrum,  corruption  of  ignorant :  see  IXGRAM. 

Ingua,  obs.  form  of  IXCA. 

t  Ingudged,  erroneous  f.  inguaged  or  ingadged 
=  ENGAGED  ppl.  a.  So  Ingudgment. 

1650  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  129  His  debts 
and  ingudgments.  Ibid.  130  Wherein  the  town  are  ingudged 
and  concerned.  1656  Ibid.  177  For  y«  w^  Mr.  James  South- 
erne  was  ingudged. 


II  Inguen  (i'rjgwen).     [L.]     The  groin. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Inguen,  the  Groin,  or  Share.  17..  in  T. 
Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  (1813)  259  A  wadd  of  hard  linen  cloth, 
or  the  like,  inside  the  thigh,  a  little  below  the  inguen. 

Inguilty,  erroneous  form  of  UNGUILTY. 

Inguinal  (i'rjgwinal),  a.  Anat.  and  Path.  [ad. 
L.  inguindlis  (Pliny),  f.  inguen.  inguin-  the  groin  : 
cf.  F.  inguinal  'Pare,  ifith  c.).]  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  situated  in  the  groin. 

l68ttr.  Willii'  Rein.  Mid.  Wks.Vtxssh.,  Inguinal,  belong, 
ing  to  the  groin.  1757  LAYARD  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  531  The 
parotid,  inguinal,  or  other  glands.  1800  Mid.  Jrnl.  IV.  39 
An  incarcerated  inguinal  hernia.  1878  BELL  Gegenbaur' 't 
Coinp.  Anat.  422  They  [mamnue)  form  two  rows,  which., 
extend  from  the  Inguinal  to  the  pectoral  region. 

Ingtuno-  (rrjgwino),  used  as  combining  form  of 
Lat.  inguen,  inguin-  (see  prec.) :  as  in  Ing-uino- 
abdo  minal  a.,  '  relating  to  the  groin  and  to  the 
abdomen ' ;  lagnino-cru-ral  a.,  '  relating  to  the 
groin  and  to  the  thigh  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1886) ;  In- 
roino-cnta  neons  a.,  relating  to  the  groin  and  the 
skin  (of  the  adjoining  thigh) ;  Ing-tiino-scro  tal 
a.,  belonging  to  the  groin  and  the  scrotum. 

(1847  CRAIG,  fiifuino-cnlaneiis,  an  epithet  .-implied  by 
Chaussier  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve.] 
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1855  MAVNE  F.xpos.  Lr.\.,  Inguino-cutaneous.  1878  T. 
BRYANT  Prutt.  Surg.  I.  680  An  inguino-scrotal  or  labial 
hernia. 

Ingulf,  etc.,  variant  of  E.VGUJ.F  v.,  etc. 

flngu-rdge,  ingu-rge,  obs.  ff.  EN-GORGE  v. 

1631  Hmvoon  London's  "Jus  Hon.  Wk-    1874  IV.  271 
-and  monsters,  .gape  To  ingurdge  and  swallu. 

Ingurgitate  (ingiiudjitrt),  v.  Pa.  pp]c.  in 
6  ingurgitate,  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  ingiirgitare  to 
pour  in  (like  a  flood;,  to  glut  or  gorge  oneself,  f. 
in-  (Ix-  -)  +  giirges,  gurgit-cm  a  whirlpool,  gulf. 
Cf.  F.  ingurgiter  (Cotgr.  1611).] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  greedily  or  immoderately 
(food,  or,  in  later  use  esp.,  drink).  Msojig. 

1570  LEVINS  Aftiuip.  41/47  Ingurgitate,  ittgurgitare.  1574 
NEWTON  Health  Mag.  16  Meate  excessively  ingurgitate 
and  eaten. .commonly  engendreth  and  breedeth  cruditie. 
1607  TOT-SELL  l-\mr-f.  Keasts  (1658)  205  To  ingurgitate  & 
consume  more  of  Gods  creatures.  1657  TOMLINSOX  Kcnou's 
J~>isp.  220  When  he  had  ingurgitated  much  wine.  ^1711 
KEN  BJmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  83  Those  Sots. .  Klask 
after  Flask  ingurgitate,  till  drown'd  In  their  own  Spews  they 
wallow  on  the  Ground.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apnleius,  J'ailos. 
Plato  n.  358  To  ingurgitate  pleasures  of  every  kind.  1855  F. 
HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XL.  257/1  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
ingurgitate,  at  one  brave  gulp,  all  the  evil,  .that  is  found  in 
the  onginal  German. 

b.  absol.  To  eat  or  drink  to  excess  ;  to  gorman- 
dize, guzzle. 

_  --0     'I-       T}  .  _ 


beyond  all  measure,  as  many  doe.  1841  JEFFREY  Let.  in 
Cockburn  Life  II.  clvii,  When  awake  and  not  ingurgitating, 
on  the  whole  very  good  company. 

C.  To  gorge,  to  cram  with  food  or  drink. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Ahis.  i.  (1877)  104  Wee  must  not 
swill  and  ingurgitate  our  stomacks  so  ful.  1615  T.  ADAMS 
Spir,^  Navigator  15  Cormorants  whose  gorges  have  been 
long  ingurgitated  with  the  world. 

2.  trans.  To  swallow  up  as  a  gulf  or  whirlpool  ; 
to  engulf.  ///.  yaAJig. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  11.  ii.  §  5  (1622)  206  Let  him  in- 
gurgitate himselfe  neuer  so  deepe  into  it.  1644  VICARS  God 
in  Mount  204  The  swelling  and  swallowing  Waves  which 
thought  to  have  ingurgitated  and  supt  us  all  up.  1787  tr. 
Klapstock's  Messiali  in.  93  Thus  whirlpools..  ingurgitate 
into  their  gulphs  profound  the  incautious  mariner.  1849 
E.^B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  121  Bankers  who  payno  interest 
it  is  true,  but  do  not  absorb  and  ingurgitate  your  principal. 
fb.  intr.  for  refl.  Of  a  river:  To  discharge 
itself  into  the  sea.  (Cf.  E.VGCLF  i  b.)  Obs. 

1632  VICARS  tr.  VirgUs  j>£neid  5  Where  swift  Simois  did 
ingurgitate. 

Hence  Ingu-rgitated,  Ingvrrgitating  ///.  adjs. 

1610  VENNER  Via  Recta  vi.  102  Mixt  sauces  .  .  ,  which  of 
mgurgitatingbelly.godsaregreatlyesteemed.  1654  GAYTON 
fleas.  Nttes  iv.  xxv.  284  Sancho  had  in  a  short  time  choak'd 
himselfe  with  the  ingurgitated  reliques  and  orts  of  the 
Canons  provision.  1830  Beauties  Thanet  II.  59  Their  in- 
gurgitating property  is  so  powerful,  that  in  a  few  days  even 
the  largest  vessel  driven  upon  them  would  be  swallowed  up 
1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  xx.  (1883)  366  A  momen- 
tary eddy,—  very  small,  as  compared  with  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  the  ingurgitated  object. 

Ingurgitation  iingyjd^it^'-Jsn).  [ad.  late 
L.  ingurgitation-em,  n.  of  action  from  ingiirgitare  : 
see  prec.]  The  action  of  ingurgitating. 

1.  Greedy  or  immoderate  swallowing  ;  excessive 
eating  or  drinking  ;  guzzling  or  smiling. 

1530  ELYOT  Gmi.  i.  xi,  I  shall  exhorte  tutours  and  gouer- 
nours  of  noble  chyldren,  that  they  sufTre  them  nat  to  use 
ingourgitations  of  meate  or  drinke.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn. 
n.  x.  §  7  A  large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine,  a  1654 
SELDEN  Eng.  Epin.  iii.  §  19  Ingurgitation  of  brain-smoaking 
liquors.  1794  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  305  Accustomed 
to  great  ingurgitation  of  spirituous  potation.  1837  Nnv 
Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  169  The  Monday,  .was.  .honoured 
with  a  due  ingurgitation  of  collops  and  eggs. 

fig-  «S94  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  191  The  wine  of  worldly 
wisedome  .  .  procureth  more  ingurgitation  then  comfort. 
1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  o/  'God  48  Voure  mindes  being 
drunke  with  this  continuall  ingurgitation  of  error. 

2.  The  action  of  swallowing  up  ;  engulfment. 

_  t8a«  Illackw.  i\rag.  XIX.  399  A  playful  prelude  to  their 
ingurgitation  m  that  whirlpool—  that  Corryvrechan—  our 
stomach. 


es      roa.. 
heard  this  queer  and  awkward  ingurgitation. 

t  Ingu-stable,  a.  Obs.  Also  erron.  -ible. 
[ad.  L.  ingustabilis  (Pliny)  not  fit  to  be  tasted,  f.  in- 
(Ix-  3)  +  gustabilis  GUSTABLE.]  Incapable  of  being 
tasted  ;  not  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  taste. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Ingustible.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  MI.  xxi.  158  The  body  of  that  element  is  ingustible,  void 
of  all  sapidity.     1636  STANLEY  Hist.  Philas.  vi. 
The  Taste  perceiveth  that  which  is  gustable,  and  that  which 
is  mgustable. 

Ingyn(n'e,  obs.  ff.  EXOIXE;  var.  IXGINE. 

t  Ingynour,  obs.  f.  ENGINEER,  contriver,  in- 
ventor. 

1500-20  DL-NBAR  Poems  Ixiii.  55  In  quintiscence,  eik,  ingy- 
nouris  joly,  That  far  can  multiplie  in  folie. 

t  Ingyre,  v.  '  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  ingire,  ingir, 
7  engyre.  [app.  acl.  F.  ing{re-r,  or  I,,  ingerfre 
to  bring  in,  thrust  (oneself)  in  :  see  IXGKHE. 

(The  y  or  t  of  the  stem  vowel   is  difficult  to  explain; 
Jamieson's  derivation  frnm  T..   ^i  ;-<?/-,•  (cT.  INGVRE  r-.-l  does 
'  Co  be  supported  by  the  sense.)] 


INHABIT. 

trans.  To  introduce  forcibly  or  violently ;  to 
thrust  in  ;  usually  rtfl.  to  thrust  oneself  in,  obtrude 
oneself,  intrude. 

1513  DOT.-CLAS  jf.neis  \\.  iv.  136  For  nocht  thou  says  sik 
wordis  vane,  Ingyrand  cacis  [that]  ar  of  nane  effek.  Ibid. 
x.  ii.  9  To  in^iv  him  self  to  Latyn  king  As  mortal  fa 
1560-1  r,k.  Discifl.  Ch.  Xrot.  (1621)  76  No  man  ought  to 
mgyre  himselfe,  or  iisurpe  this  Office  without  lawful!  calling. 
1588  A.  KING  tr.  Can/sins'  Catech.  Si  b,  Vat  sho  may  ingir 
to  the  sight,  and  sensis  of  the  peopl  a  maist  vive  repra'senta- 
tion  of  our  lords  death.  1609  SKFXE  Keg.  Mai.  i.  viii.  gb, 
( lif  he  ingired  himselfe  to  that  service  vndesired.  1647  f'oiiir 
Ch.G<r:'l.  xxvi,  To  \vlmm  it  was  not  peimitted.  .to  ingyre 
themselves  into  Ecclesiastical!  Communion.  Ibid.  61  Who. . 
shall  insolently,  .engyreand  obtrude  himself  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment. 1733  in  J.  Brown  Life  of  }-'ishcr  ii.  24  [Pronouncing 
that  he  had]  engyred  [himself  into  the  process  not  for  the 
vindication  of  truth  but  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  delinquent]. 

Hence  f  Ingy-ring///.  a.,  that  thrusts  itself  upon 
one. 

1638  Gen.  Demands  cone.  Cfft'l.  3  We  have  closed  on; 
against  a  clear  and  ingyrins  liclil. 

t  IngyTC,  vt  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  -r  L.  gyrdre 
to  wheel  round,  gyms  circle,  GYRE.]  trans,  a. 
To  surround;  b.  To  wind  round,  to  circumgyrate, 
circumvolve. 

1568  C.  WATSON  Polyb.  433,  It  was  very  dangerous  for 
being  ingired,  for  the  Carthaginenses  being  the  greater 
troupe  of  horses  might  easelier  environ  them  disposed  so 
straightly.  1610  llisirio-m.  II.  335,  I  have  a  mistresse 
whose  intangling  wit,  Will  turne  and  winde  more  cunning 
arguments  Then  could  the  Crcetan  Labyrinth  ingyre. 

t  Inhabile,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  inhabile,  or  ad.  L. 
inhabilis  incapable,  unfit,  unable,  f.  in-  (Ix-3)  + 
habilis  manageable,  suitable,  fit,  ABLE,  HABILE.] 
Unfit,  unable ;  unqualified. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inhabile,  unmeet,  unfit,  unwieldy,  not 
nimble.  1745  tr.  Catumella's  liusb.  xn.  i,  To  the  Woman, 
because  Nature  had  made  her  inhabile  for  all  these  things, 
she  committed  the  care  of  domestic  affairs.  1830  SCOTT 
Denu'nol.  ix.  299  Extorted  confessions,  or  the  evidence  of 
inhabile  witnesses. 

tlnha'bile,  inha-ble,  *'.   Obs.  rare.   [f.  I.\- 

HABILE  a.]  trans.  To  render  or  declare  unfit ;  to 
disqualify,  disable. 

1534  in  St.PapersHcn.  VIU,  II.  218  [To]  inhabill  thaym, 
and  every  of  thaym  to  receyv  or  accept  army  other.  1542 
Act  33  Hen.  I  'III  in  Bolton  Slat.  Irel.  (1621)  192  Nor  that 
any  of  the  .said  persons  being  Priests  . .  be  innabled  . .  to 
marrie  or  take  any  wife  or  wives.  1590  R.  BRUCE  Senn. 
Sacram.  E  ij  b  (Jam.),  I  speake.  .of  sik  fault  as  inhables  the 
person  of  the  giuer,  to  be  a  distributer  of  the  sacrament. 

Inhabile,  obs.  form  of  ENABLE  v. 

t  Inhabi'litate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  in- 
habilitat-,  ppl.  stem  of  inhabilitare  to  declare  unfit : 
cf.  IXABILITATE  ///.  a.]  trans.  To  render  unfit, 
disqualify. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  17  Those  courses . .  inhabilitate 
them  [men's  minds]  towards  those  more  imporlant  but  less 
delightful  studies  of  Law,  Policy,  and  Religion. 

t  Inhabi'lity.  Obs.  Also  6  -ite.  [n.  F.  »«- 
liability,  or  ad.  med.L.  inhabilitds,  f.  inhabilis  unfit, 
incapable,  unable.  A  doublet  of  inability] 

1.  Unfitness,  incapacity,  disability  (for  any  officeX 

1488  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  IV  11597)  §  4  And  that  the  Ordinaries 


Deputis.  1588  ALLEN  Adiiwn,  52  Trie  -sentence  declaratory 
of  Pius  Quintus  against  the  said  Elizabeth,  -concerning  her 
illegitimation  and  vsurpation  and  inhabillite  to  the  Croune 
of  England.  1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  28  If  Mr.  Cross 
did  urge  this  otherwise  than  to  try  the  Intellectuals  of 
Mr.  Glanvill  (concerning  whose  Inhability  he  might  be  well 
satisfied).  1757  ERSKINE  Princ.  Lau>  Scotl.  iv.  ii.  §  15  (ed.  2) 
452  Law  allows  the  party  who  suspects  a  witness . .  to  bring 
evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other  inhability. 
2.  =  INABILITY,  q.v. 
Inhabit  fa.  pple. :  see  next. 
Inhabit  (inhabit),  v.  Forms :  a.  4-6  enha- 
bit(e,  5  -yte,  -ete.  P.  4-7  inhabite,  5  -et(t, 
-ete,  5-6  -yt  >,  6  inabite,  6-  inhabit.  Pa.  pple. 
en-,  inhabited  ;  also  4-7  en-,  inhabit,  -ite.  [a. 
OF.  enhabiter  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.)  to  dwell,  dwell 
in,  ad.  L.  inhabitare,  f.  :';;-  (In-  -)  +  liabilare  to 
dwell :  see  HABIT  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  dwell  in,  occupy  as  an  abode ;  to 
live  permanently  or  habitually  in  (a  region,  ele- 
ment, etc.) ;  to  reside  in  (a  country,  town,  dwelling, 
etc.).  Said  of  men  and  animals. 

o.  1:1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  vii.  44  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
ferthe  partye  ys  enhabited  with  lyuynge  bestys  bat  we 
knowen.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  101  An  yle  enabit  ..  With  :i 
maner  of  men,  mermydons  callid.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason 
63  b,  This  cite  is  enhabited  with  women  witnout  king,  c  1511 
ist  Eng.  Bk.  Anier.  lArbJ  Introd.  28  ;i  That  other  yland  is 
not  enhabite. 

8.  1300  GOWER  Con/.  I.  324  The  citee.  .Of  worthy  folk. . 
Was  inhabited  here  and  there,  c  1400  MAONDCV.  (Roxb.) 
vii.  23  The  land  of  [Egipte]  es  lang,  bot  it  es  narowe  :  for 
men  may  no;t  inhabit  it  on  brede  for  desertes.  1559  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  Costnogr.  Glasse  174  London  . .  is  inhabited 
with  men  of  everye  facultie.  1611  BIULF.  Isa.  Ixv.  21  They 
shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  them.  1797  BEWICK  Brit. 
Rirds  (1847)  I.  26  This  bird  inhabits  all  the  northern  pans 
of  Europe.  1881  Atlienzinn  No.  2777.  97  The  pelagic 
fishes,  or  those  which  inhabit  the  mid  ocean. 
b.  transf.  (of  inanimate  things), 


INHABITABLE. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  26  b.  More  perfyte 
wllgyons,  whiche  be  to  the  seruauutes  of  god  that  inhahyte 
them,  as  the  arke  of  Xoe.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Ivii.  15  The 
High  and  loftie  One  that  inhabiteth  eternitie.  1654-66  EARL 
ORRERY  .Par/AtfH,  i  Thubu  charms,  which  in  spight  of  fortunes 
cruelties,  did  yet  inhabit  his  face.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salfttag. 
xi.  (1860)  246  The  same  echo  inhabited  the  valley. 

2.  intr.  To  dwell,  live;  to  have  one's  abode ;  to 
abide,  lodge,  arch. 

a.  f  1374  CHAUCER  Becth*  r.  pi.  v.  15  (Camb.  MS.)  \Vho 
ho  fat  leteth  the  \vyl  for  to  enhabyte  there.  1393  LANGL.  /'. 
PI.  C  x.  188  Eremites  bat  en-habiten  by  be  heye  weye.-. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  \,  \\vii.  102  (Harl.  MS.)  This  knight 
enhabitid  in  a  woode.  1537  Act  27  Hen.  y/tl  in  Bolton 
Stat.  IrcL  (1621)  175  Every  person  and  persons  enhabiting 
within  this  land. 

&.  <z  1400-50  Alexander  4020  An  He,  Quare  bir  Exid- 
races  as  Ermets  inhabet  in  caues.  1598  W.  PHILLIES 
Linickotcn  uS6-0  170  In  all  places  of  India  where  the 
Portugals  inabite.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  u.  355  Thither  let  us 
bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn  What  creatures  there  inhabit. 
1796  MOKSI:  A»u-r.  GtVi,--  I.  5«  The  Senecas  inhabit  on  the 
Chenesee  or  Genessee  river.  1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hokftist. 
1716  But,  till  notice  sound,  Inhabit  we  in  ease  and  opulence  ! 
b.  transf.  andy^.  To  dwell,  abide. 

138*  WYCLIF  Col.  i.  19  In  hym  it  pleside  to  gidere  al  plente 
for  to  inhabitc.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manlwde  i.  Uxxviiu  (1869) 
50  The  hous  is  . .  lasse  than  the  good  that  enhabiteth  ther 
innc.  c  1580  SIDNEY  A.  xxxiv.  i,  In  my  mouth  contynually 
Inhaljit  shall  his  praise.  <i  1619  FLETCHKR  Mad  Lover  in. 
iv,  Her  ey  inhabits  on  him.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Past.  ix. 
53  See,  on  the  Shoar  inhabits  purple  Spring.  1824  Westm. 
Rev.  I.  4  It  dignifies  every  thought  that  inhabits  with  it. 

f3.  trans.  To  occupy  or  people  (a  place).  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  278  Nations  seventy  and  two,  In 
sondry  place  eche  one  of  tho  [nations]  The  wide  world  have 
enhabited.  1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  (1555)  i.  i,  Thus  gan 


called  it  Hiberia.  1651  HOBBES  Leviatk.  n.  xxiv.  131 
'  Plantations ',  or '  colonies',  which  are  numbers  of  men  sent 
out.. to  inhabit  a  Korraign  Country .. void  of  inhabitants. 

fb.  To  people  witkt  to  furnish  with  (inhabit- 
ants).   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xii.  52  pis  caste!!  gert  tiawde- 
wyne  make  . .  and  inhabited  it  with  Crist  en  men.  1515 
in  6V.  Papers  Hen.  VI //,  II.  n  He  dyd  conquyre  all  the 
lande,  ..  and  dyd  inhabyte  the  same  with  Englyshe  folke. 
1579-80  NOHTH  Plutarch  (1895)  III.  336  Cities  ..  which 
afterwardes  they  did  inhabits  with  their  owne  citizens. 

f4.  To  establish  or  settle  (a  person,  etc.)  in  a 
place,  to  furnish  with  a  habitation ;  to  locate, 
house ;  reft,  to  establish  oneself,  take  up  one's 
abode ;  passive,  to  be  domiciled  or  resident. 

1413  Pilgr.  StnuL'  (.Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxiv.  8  Suche  a> 
ben  enheryted  and  enhabyted  in  the  same  Count  re.  1491 
CAXTON  t'i.'.ts  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  u.  i86b/i  He..yede 
his  waye  to  enhabyte  him  selfe  in  the  deserte  within  a  caue. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  civ.  143  He  after  inhabyted  them  in 
dyuerse  placis  of  his  realme.  1495  Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
xvjii.  liii.  (W.  de  \V.)  812  Amptes.  .make  hepys  and  hylles  in 
whom  they  enhabyte  themself  in.  1496  Act  12  Hen.  VII, 
c.  6  The  Merchauntes  Adventurers  inhabite  and  dwelling  in 
divers  parties  of  this  Realme  of  Englond.  1568  GKAFTON 
Chron.  IJ.  158  Many  of  the  Citizens  . .  voyded  the  Citie,  . . 
and  inhabited  themselves  in  diverse  places  of  the  realme. 
1600  SHAUS.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  iii.  10  O  knowledge  ill  inhabited, 
worse  then  loue  in  a  thatch'd  house  ! 

t  b.  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  take  up  one's  abode, 
settle.  Obs. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  V  36  After  whiche  victory  cer- 
taine  souldiers..  passed  over  the  water  of  Sala  and  there  in- 
habited, betvvene  the  rivers.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendozas 
Hist.  China  \.  iii.  i,Halduyt  Soe.)  I.  12  Perswaded  ..  that 
those  which  did  first  finde  and  inhabite  in  this  lande,  were 
the  nevewes  of  Noe. 

fc.  fig.  (in  pa.  pple.  —  (?)  Established,  located, 
allotted ;  addicted,  devoted).  Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylits  iv.  415  (443)  She  bat  I  serue, .  .To 
whom  myn  herte  enhabit  [v.  r.  enabitid]  is  by  right,  Shal 
han  me  holly  hires  til  bat  I  dye. 

Hence  Inha 'biting///,  a.,  indwelling. 

a  1617  BAYNE  On.  Coloss.  \.  <$•  ii.  (1634)  258  Now  the  in- 
habiting and  the  inhabited  are  not  confounded.  1844  W, 
H.  MILL  Serm.  Tempt.  Christ  ii.  42  To  restore  this  inhabit- 
ing Presence  to  Man. 

t  Inha'bitable,  s-1  Obs.  [a.  F.  inhabitable 
(1372  in  Hatz.-D.irm.),  ad.  L.  inhabitabilis^  f.  in- 
(!N-  a  i  +  habitdbilis  HABITABLE.]  Not  habitable, 
not  adapted  to  human  habitation,  uninhabitable. 

t  1400  MAUNULV.  (Roxb.)  xvii.  78  Beyond  Mauritayne  .. 
es  a  grete  cuntree,  but  it  es  inhabitable  by  cause  of  he 
owtragc  hete  of  |re  sonne.  1491  CAXTON  /  'itas  Patr.  (W. 
de  \V.  1495)  ni.  xxix.  3263/1  The  londe  was  inhabytable 
for  the  .sterylyte  &  baraynes  therof.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  If, 
i.  i.  65  Euen  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alpes,  Or  any  other 
ground  inhabitable.  1647  TRAPP  Mellif.  Thcot.  in  Contnt, 
Ep.  6<)7  Archimedes  ..  bragged,  that  he  could  number  the 
sand  m  all  the  world,  habitable  and  inhabitable.  1674  tr. 
Scheffer's  Lapland  16  People  towards  the  North,  living  in 
a  Clime  almost  inhabitable.  1742  FRANCIS  ff trace,  Otfes 
i.  iii.  24  Jove  has  the  Realms  of  tarth  in  vain  Divided  by 
th'  inhabitable  Main. 

b.  catachr.  Uninhabited. 

15*9  S.  FISH  Snppl.  Btfg*r&  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  6  These  be  they 
that  . .  do  let  the  generation  of  the  people,  wherby  all  the 
realme.  .shall  be  made  desert  and  inhabitable.  igQjSTUUES 
Anat.  Abus.  \\.  11882)  31  In  the  beginning,  before  the  world 
was  impcopled.  men  comming  into  huge  and  wast  places 
inhabitable.  1609  BIBLK  (Douay)  Jcr.  xlviii.  9  Her  cities 
shal  be  desolate  and  inhabitable. 

Hence  f  Inha  Wtabi'lity  ],  the  quality  of  being 
uninhabitable. 


29] 

1684  T     BrKNSl    /'/,.  Karth   ,     Ml   N,.,!,,,,.  se,.ms  morc 

remarkable  than  the  inhabitability  of  ti,  ,f  wc 

consider  what  a  general  belief  it  had  amongst  the  ancients. 

Inhabitable  (inhz-bitib'l),  a.-    [f.  INHAWI 

+  -ABLE  :  cf.  late  L.  inhabitabilis  (Amob.).]  Ca- 
pable of  being  inhabited,  occupied,  or  tenanted. 

ifoi  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  \  Comni-.u.  (16031  >8i  Lordes  of 
.  .all  the  inhabitable  places  in  th.  lngo.  „  ,4,, 

DONNE  Lament.  Jeremy  iv.  xii,  All  which  live  In  the  inhabit- 
ab  e  world.  1654  '  PAUCHOM  '  l-ricmhliip  23  A  Soul  . .  in- 
h.ibilablebyaclearand  sublime  Friendship.  1704  Hi 
mPM.  Traxs.  LXXXV.  68  If »tars  are  Jon^Sld  .suns  are 
inhabitable,  we  see  at  once  what  an  extensive  field  for 
animation  opens  itself  to  our  view.  1877  Mus.  OI.IFHANT 
Makers  Flor,  vii.  186  Their  new  convent  was  dilapidated, 
and  scarcely  inhabitable. 

Hence  Inha^bitabi  Uty '-',  the  quality  of  being 
inhabitable  ;  Inha'bitablenesB  (Bailey  vol.  II  . 

1865  fall  Mall  C.  20  May  1 1  Professor  Whewel!  publishes 
Ins  1'lurality  ff  Worlds,  arguing  against  their  inhabita- 
bility. 

t  Inha-bitance.  Obs.  Also  5  erron.  -tauutes, 
6  en-,  [f.  as  INHABITANT +  -ANCE:  cf.  HABITANCE. 

From  the  confusion  of  iuhalntaiits,  -tans,  pi.  of  INHABI- 
TANT, with  itihal'itancf,  came  Uie  converse  en-or  of  inliabi- 
ttiitrttts  for  this  word.] 

1.  An  inhabiting  ;  inhabitation  ;  residence. 

1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Mcntloza's  Hist.  China  409  From  this 
Kingdome  ..  to  Mazanbique,  whereas  there  is  inhabiumce 
of  Portingals.  1601  CAREW  Cornwall  57  a,  The  mines  yet 
resting  in  the  wilde  Moores,  which  testifie  a  former  inhabi- 
lance.  1:1630  RISDON  Surv.  De-con  §  334  (1810)  346  In  this 
parish  Cutliffe  hath  inheritances  and  inhabitance. 

2.  A  habitation,  abode,  dwelling. 

1482  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  10  Every  man  to  rejoyse 
his  owne  lyllode  and  inhabytauntes.  1555  \V.  WATKEMAN 
Fardle  Fuiious  i.  i.  24  They  ware  banysshed  that  enhabit- 
aunce  of  pleasure  [Paradise).  1611  BIBLK  Il-'isif.  xii.  7  A 
worthy  colonie  [marg.  new  inhabilance]  of  Gods  children. 

Inhabitancy  Jnha:  -bitansi).  [f.  INHABITANT  : 
cf.  prec.  and  HABITANCY  :  see  -ANCY.] 

1.  The  fact  of  inhabiting  or  of  being  an  inhabi- 
tant ;  occupation  by  an  inhabitant  or  inhabitants ; 
residence  as  an  inhabitant,  esf.  during  a  specified 
period,  so  as  to  become  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  regular  inhabitant. 

1681  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  380  In  case  of  Elections  by  In- 
habitancy ;  the  coming  to  live  in  a  Place  for  a  small  time  . . 
or  coming  to  or  taking  a  House  for  to  serve  an  Election, 
doth  not  give  right  to  vote.  1765  ULACKSTONK  C<>mtn.  I.  ix. 
362  A  legal  settlement  was  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth, 
or  by  inhabitancy,  apprenticeship,  or  service,  for  forty  days. 
1814  MRS.  J.  WEST  Alicia  dc  Lacy  III.  236  They. .beheld 
. .  that  token  of  inhabitancy  and  domestic  comfort — the 
smoke  of  a  peat  fire,  a  1848  \V.  A.  BUTI.ER  Hist.  A  tic.  Philos. 
(1856)  I.  144  The  manhood  thus  consecrated  by  the  presence 
and  inhabitancy  of  the  Godhead.  1884  GLADSTONE  Sp.  llo. 
Cont.  28  Feb.,  A  new  franchise,  which . .  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  are  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  sense  of  inhabitancy, 
wha  are  occupiers. 

2.  A  place  of  habitation,    rare  —  1. 

1853  GROTE  Greece  u.  xc.  XI.  710  The  wholesale  trans- 
portation of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from  one  in- 
habitancy to  another. 

Inhabitant  , inhabitant),  a.  and  st.  Also  5 
en-;  si.  pi.  5-7  -ans,  6  erron.  -ance.  [a.  AF. 
and  OF.  inhabitant,  ad.  L.  inhabitant-em,  pr.  pple. 
of  inhabitdrt  to  INHABIT.] 

A.  aJj.  Inhabiting,  dwelling,  resident,   arch,  or 
Obs.,  exc,  in  inhabitant,  householder,  occupier,  etc. 
(where  perh.  rather  an  nttrib.  use  of  the  sb. ). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  61  b,  Wherin  he  niyght  be  in- 
habytaunt  and  dwell  for  eucrmore.  1531-2  Act  23  //<•«. 
yill,  c.  9  §  i  Where  suche  men ..  ben  inhabitant  and  dwell- 
ing. 1625  Gonsak'io'sSp.  Inifrtis.  3  Specially  if  he  be  there 
inhabitant.  1784  Land. Gas.  No.  6324/4  John  Wickstecd.. 
(formerly. .  Inhabitant  on  Horsc-Iie-down>.  1824  MACAULAY 
St.  Dennis  f,  St.  George  Misc.  Writ.  (Rtldg.)  47  The  rates 
were  levied  by  select  vestries  of  the  inhabitant  householders. 
1897  Bill  for  Women's  Franchise  (Ho.  Comm.  3  Feb.', 
Every  woman  who  is  the  inhabitant  occupier  as  owner  pr 
tenant  of  any  dwelling-house,  tenement,  or  building  within 
the  borough  or  county  where  such  occupation  exists. 

B.  ib.  One  who  inhabits ;   a  human  being  or 
animal  dwelling  in  a  place;  a  permanent  resident. 
Const,  of  (f  iii).     (In  early  use  only  in  //.,  the 
sing,  rarely  occurring  until  late  in  i6th  cent. 

In  is-i6thc.  the  pi.  was  often,  as  in  F.,  inhabitans;  which 
being  also  spelt  inlial'ita  n}nce,  was  confounded  in  form 
with  INHABITANCE  above.j 

[1378  Act  2  Rich.  11,  c.  i  Les  enhabitantz  et  en  fran- 
chises en  ycelles.]  1462  Eo\v.  IV  in  Ellis  Orif.  Lett.  Ser.  u. 
I.  129  All  the  howsholdars  and  inhabiuiunts  within  yuurc 
Warde.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  viii.  i-o  Nelhre  gold  ne 
siluer  nor  precyous  stom-s  make  not  the  enhabytans  to  lyue 
in  peas.  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  iii.  72  Ruyn  and  dekey 
.  .the  wych  chefely  I  attrybute  to  the  lake  of  inhabyuns. 
1552  Ht  LOET,  Inhabitauntes  of  a  litle  walled  towne,  crtj- 
tel[lan]i.  1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  McndastCs  Hist,  t 
They  did  baptist  certaine  of  the  inhabitance.  1593  7V//- 
Tratlfs  N.  Y.  Gift  (1876)  42  Holes  . .  vsed  . .  by  the  inhabi. 
tantes  of  that  citie.  Ibid.,  This  citie.  .hath  so  dispersed  her 
inhabitaunce  into  the  other  partes  of  the  cuntrey.  1594  T.  H. 
I. a  Prinauid.  I'r.  Acad.  u.  408  If  we  consider  both  the 
house  and  the  inhabitant,  wee  shall  see  that  [etc.].  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  217  Frequented  with  Leopards.  Bores, 
laccalls,  and  such  like  saua?e  inhabitants.  1784 
Barhain  Dcnvns  II.  161.  I  have  been  an  inhabitant  with 
your  Lordship.  1871  FRKKM  xvii.  11 

He  had  won  the  land  by  force  . .  without  the  good  will  of 
a  single  English-born  inhabitant  of  I 
Jig.    1749  FILLUING  Tout  ytlftt*  H'.  ii,  Such  "as  the  outside 


INHABITED. 

>|)hia  ;   nor  was  Ihis  beautiful  fr.ii 
inhabitant  tunrorth) 
b.   U.S.  (.See  quots.) 

17890  v.-,/,v.  r..s.  i.  §  a  No  pirson  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive who  shall  not . .  be  an  inhabit*.,!  , .,  »nich 

e  shall  be  chosen.     1834  CmmuiaiuU  EU 
An  inhabitant  of  a  -late  within  the  i 

•u  fide  a  member  ofthe  Slal. 
•:.'!  entitled   \ 

(.ountyCmit.  Kng.  Col.  .V.  Amcr.  ( 188,)  u    ) 

meeting  all  those  who  had  benefit  ofthe  thi: 

acted  might  come  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  householder 

who  manured  land  within  the  parish.    Suih  aeic  t. 

lerined  inhabitants,  even  though  Ihey  dwelt  in  iinotlier  town 

t  Inha-bltate,  fa.  pple.  Oln.  rt!,f->.  [ad.  L. 
inhabitat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  inhal'itare :  see  next  1 
Inhabited. 

1432-50  \tllifden  (Rolls,  I.  H,  CiralJus  tehersethe  and 
seithe  that  londe  was  mhabitale  [L.  iuhat-itata\   : 
I 

t  Inha-bitate,  v.  Obs.    [f.  ppi.  stem  of  I..  /«- 

habitare  to  INHABIT.]     trans.  To  inhabit. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lh-y  992  Of  all  the  people  which  in- 
habltate  Asia,  the  Gaul 


the  Air,  that  could  never  be  inhabitatcd. 

Inhabitation  (inhx  bit<T'jon).  Also  6  en-. 
[ad.  late  L.  inhabitation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inhabi- 
tdre  to  INHABIT.  Cf.  AF.  enhabitacion  (1483-4  in 
Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  inhabiting ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  or  becoming  inhabited. 

€  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  6a 
Purgh  trew  affiance  dwellys  folk  togedre,  and  btrby  yi  in 
habitacioun  in  citee/,  comunynge  to-gedre  of  nolke.     1517 
Domesday   Inclos.    I.   221    A   tenement  .    • 
fallen  down,  and  non  Inabytacyon  on  yt    this  \. 
1568  GRAKTON  Chron.  I    32  The  Original!  names,  and' the 
first  inhabitation  of  this  Realme.     1601  K.  JOHNSON  Kingd. 
<V  Comttnu.   (1603)  185    By  the   daily   increase   of  people, 
the   countrey  be  even   pestered  with   inhal .ii.iti .  .-i.      1773 
tWscr-c.  State   Poor  74   Inhabitation   for   three    •. 
three  months,  or  three  days  . .  will  !  1  fur  the 

creation  of  a  parishioner.  iSoa  PALEV  Hat.  I'hiol.  (1804) 
299  Qualifying  the  animal  for  that  mode  of  life  and  inhabita- 
tion, to  whicu  the  structure  of  its  eye  confines  it.  1856 
RusKIN  Mod.  l\iint.  IV.  v.  .\ix.  S  31  A  pauper  ot  two  still 
inhabiting  where  inhabitation  is  possible. 
b.  fig.  Spiritual  indwelling. 

1615  BvriEU)  Expos.  Co/ass.  (1869!  10  The  effects  or  fruits 
of  it  . .  are  :  i.  The  inhabitation  of  Christ.     1618  E.  ELTON 
A'.r/).  Rom.  vii.  11622)  351  Gods  children  ..  are  not  freed 
from  the  inhabitation  of  sinne.    1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  Iv. 
91  The  Greek  Fathers  terme  efficacious  Grace  and  our  I>,  . 
pendence  thereon  ..the   inhabitation  of  the    Hi  ' 
1841  MVKRS  Cath.  Th.  xxix.  71  The  general  inhal  , 
the  Christian  Body  by  the  Christian  Spirit. 

1 2.  A  place  of  dwelling ;  an  inhabited  region  or 
building  ;  an  abode,  dwelling.  Obs. 

cilfa  Chron.  Eng.  Ixxv.  in  Herrig's  ArchH'  LI  I.  16  His 
one  foote  shall  be  sette  in  wike  and  that  othir  in  london  and 
he  shall  embrace  iij  inhabitacouns.  1495  Trerisas  bart/i. 
DC  I'.  K.  xlv.  ii.  iW.de  W.i  465  The  erthe  is  enhalv 
Iwxlyes  that  haue  lyf.  1515  Act  7  Hen.  VIII,  c.  i  Tythyng 
houses  and  other  enhabitacyuns  in  any  paryshe.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  <$•  Cornitr.v.  (1603)  209  Cusistan  the  in- 
habitation of  UM  Susiani.  1639  SIR  W.  BARCLAY  Lost  Lady 
i.  ii.  in  Hazl.  DodsleyX.l\.  572  When  you  her  know,  you 
will  belie\e,  That  virtue  chose  that  dark  inhal  itatiun. 

f3.  A  collection  of  inhabitants  ;  inhabitants  col - 
lectivelyj  population  ;  settlement.  Obs.  rare. 

l  Some  understand  Milton's  use  as=Gr.  outovpeVq  the  in- 
habited earth,  the  world.) 

1588  R.  PAKKE  tr.  Mcnd^is  Hist.  China  129  They  came 
\nlo  a  great  inhabitation  of  Indians.  1671  MlLTOH 
1512  Noise  call  it  you,  or  universal  groan,  As  if  the  whole 
inhabitation  perished  ?  1818  BItickic.  Mag.  IV.  328  A  Crani- 
opolis  like  the  catacombs,  containing  so  enormous  an  '  in- 
habitation',  that  no  regular  census  hys  ever  been  made. 

Inha'bitative,  «.    [f-  as  INHABITATE  +  -IVE.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  inhabitation. 
In  mod.  Diets. 
Inhabita'tiveneSS.    Phrenology,     [t.  prec. 

+ -NESS.]   —  INHABITIM 

1838  S.  SMITH  Princ.  riirtnol.  136  If  Spiu/hcim  be  right, 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  .should  be  deficie::' 

i  Inhabitativeness.     1850  7*4  VII.  504 

Abnormal  development  of  the  organ  of  infaabilativi 

(•  Inha'bitator.  Obs.  rare.     [n.  late  I 
Hlaior,  agent-noun  f.  inhal'ilare  to  INHABIT.]    (  die 
who  inhabits  ;  an  inhabitant. 

1431-50  u.Hifdcn  iKolls)  I.  ii  Syria,  callede  by  that 
name  by  Sims  the  inhabitator  of  hit.  laid.  299  That  londe 
towarde  Alpes  is  colde,  where  I 

:IT  the  chynne  for  the  grelc  habundaunce  of  waters 
of  snawe  becnce  there. 

tlnha-bited,  a.  06s.  [f.  IN--I+  HABITED 
///..?.]  Not  dwelt  in;  uninhabited. 

1614  BRATHU  All  Xun'.//iit     K.  ,  Others,  .h.ivefrequemc.  I 
.d   inhabited    i 

•.  ill.  i,  Leave  The  earth  inhabited  to  people 
Heaven. 

Hence    -t  Inha'bitedness  ' .     uninhabited 
dition. 

1651-62  l 

. .  from  the  vast  Desarts  which  are  in  It,  and  the  inhabited- 
ness  thereof. 

Inhabited  (inhae-bited),  ///.  a.  [f.  INHABIT  r. 
+  -ED  ' . j  Dwelt  in  ;  having  inhabitants. 

:    j 


INHABITEDNESS. 

1570-6  LAMBARUE  Ptramb.  Kent    1826)  118  [It]  had  in  it 
three  hundrcth  and  seven  houses  inhabited.     1665  BoYLI 
Rcjl.  iv.   AH  J  ne  remotest  Parts  of  the 

Inhabited  World.     1796  SOUTH tv  Lett.fr.  Sp.  %  Portugal 
l>799)  J32  ll  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  banditti  would 
attack  in  an  inhabited  place.     1851  Act  14  4-  15  KrV/.  c.  36 
$  i  The  Duties  on  Inhabited  Dwelling  Houses  ..  should  be 
<;d  and  levied  according  to  the  annual  Value  of  such 
mg  Houses.    1869  E.  A  PAKKKS/V.IC/.  I/ygietuitA.  3) 
nS  Whether  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  is  properly  pure. 
Hence  Inha'Mtedness  -,  inhabited  condition. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Inhabiter  (inhse'Wtw).  arch.  Also  4  en-, 
[f.  INHABIT  v.  + -ER*.]  One  who  inhabits,  an 
inhabitant;  falso  (in  i6-i7thc.;  a  colonist. 

1388  WVCLIF  Gen.  xxiv,  13  The  dou^tris  of  enhabiters  (t'.r. 
dwelleris]  of  this  citee  schulen  go  out  to  drawe  watir.  1495 
Act  ii  Hen.  f-77,  c.  o  Preamble,  Inhabiters  and  dwellers 
within  the  Shires  of  Northumberland  Cumberland  and 
We^tmerlond.  155*  HL-LOEI,  Inhabiter^  comininge  from 
farre  countreys  to  dwell  here,  coloni.  1587  GOLOINC  De 
Mjrnay  xxvi.  404  When  they  conueyed  Inhabiters  abroad 
lo  people  other  Countries.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  i. 
(1634)  87  Nations,  which  ..  sought  to  dis-plant  the  ancient 
Inhabiters.  1879  CHR.  G.  ROSSETTI  SeeA  fy  F.  182  Around 
the  Almighty  Redeemer  earth  and  its  inhabiters,  though 
weak,  rage  in  impotent  rebellion.  1884  G.  F.  BBAITHWAITK 
Sabitonidx  tt~£st*norla}id\\.  7  This  species  ..  is  not  an  in- 
babiter  of  our  rivers. 

Inhabiting  (inhse'bitin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
4-  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INHABIT  ;  habi- 
tation, dwelling ;  fa  dwelling-place. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  3736  Oure  inhabetting,  ser,  is  in  an 
Ilee  [  =  isle].  1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xin.  iii.  (,W.  de 
W.)44a  Wj-th  his  course  abowte  citees  a  ryuer.  .strengthyth 
them  and  other  dwellynge  places  of  enhabytynge.  1577 
HOLISSHED  Ckron.  (title-p.)t  The  description  and  Chronicles 
of  England,  from  the  first  inhabiting.  16*5  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grims II.  1140  There  is  not  any  City,  village  or  inhabiting, 
that  cometh  so  near  the  height  of  Elana  as  Toro.  1848 
DICKENS  Dombey  iii,  The  apartments  which  Mr.  Dombey 
reserved  for  his  own  inhabiting. 

Inhabitiveness  (inhee'bitivntrs).    [f.  INHABIT 

V.  +  -IVE  +  -NESS.] 

1.  Phrenology.  The  disposition  to  remain  always 
in  the  same  abode ;   attachment  to  country  and 
home  :  a  faculty  to  which  an  '  organ  '  is  allotted 
by  some  phrenologists. 

(By  Combe  (Elem.  Phrenol.*  1824,  28)  enlarged  in  scope 
and  identified  with  CONCENTRATIVENESS.) 

1815  Edin.  Rev.  XXV.  234^  To  the  Order  of  Feelings  . . 
belong  the  following  species  . .  3.  Inhabitiveness.  1838 
S.  SMITH  Print.  Phrenol.  98  These  and  other  considerations 
have  led  us  to  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  faculty 
hitherto  called  Inhabitiveness  or  Concent  rat  iveness  is  . .  the 
love  of  continuity,  of  endurance,  of  sameness,  of  permanency 
of  occupation,  emotion,  feeling,  existence.  1842  S.  C.  HALL 
Ireland  II.  3^8  Perhaps  it  proceeds  from  our  having  '  In- 
habitiveness '  largely  developed.  1854  LOWELL  Cambridge 
30  Yrs.  Ago  Prose  Wks.  1890  I.  51  You  know  my  (what  the 
phrenologists  call)  Inhabitiveness  and  adhesivene^. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  suited  for  habitation. 
1896  Daily  News  14  Dec.  6/6  The  members  always  prized 

in  their  original  locale  a  certain  cosiness  and  inhabitiveness, 
which  tended  to  give  the  Arts  Club  itb  peculiar  sociality. 

t  Inha'bitor,  -our.  Ofo.  Also  5-6  en-,  [a. 
AF.  *enhabitour\  f.  enhabitcr  to  INHABIT  :  see 
-OUB,  -OB.]  An  inhabitant,  inhabiter. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  72  The  enhabhours 
of  the  places.  1519  Prcsentw.  Juries  in  Surtecs  Misc. 
(1888)  32  The  inhabytors  of  Selby.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Jcr. 
xxxiii.  5  The  enhabjtours  of  this  citie  have  come  to  fight 
against  the  Chaldees.  1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  87 
Here  and  there,  as  it  were  sprinkled  with  miserable  In- 
habitors.  1637  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Malvezzi' s  Rom.  fy  Tarqnin 
55  It  was  not  lon^  ere  it  was  replenisht  with  Inhabitours. 

Inha-bitress.  [f.  piec.  or  INHABITED  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  inhabitant. 

1601  WEEVER  A/irr.  Mart.  A  iv  b,  Th*  inhabitre^e  of 
foainie  Phlegeton.  1616  CHAKMAN  Homers  Hymn  Venus 
lad  fin.1,  A  Nymph,  call'd  Calucopides, .  .an  inhabitresse  On 
this  thy  wood-crownd  Hill,  1778  LOWTH  Transt.  Isaiah 
xii.  6  Cry  aloud,  and  shout  for  joy,  O  inhabltress  of  Sipn. 
1888  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  III.  106  If  the  name  be  uf  Assyrian 
origin,  it  could  only  be  ramat — that  is,  '  the  inhabitress '. 

Inhable,  obs.  f.  EXABLE;  var.  INHABILE  v.y  Obs. 
Inhaere,  etc.,  obs.  forms  ol  INHKKE,  etc. 
Inhalant   [inh^Unt),  a.    ^i>. .    Zool.     Also 

crron.  -ent.  [ad.  L.  inhalant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of 
inhalare  to  INHALE.  Cf.  mod.F.  inhalant.]  In- 
haling ;  serving  for  inhalation. 

18*5  Blackiv.  A  fag.  XVII.  326  The  numerous  inhalent 
orifices  of  the  absorbent  ve^els.  1871  NicnotbON  Palaeont. 
(17  Very  much  smaller  openings  . .  termed  the  '  pore:* ',  or 
inhalant  apertures.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  187/2  Their 
orifices  so  arranged  that  the  inhalent  are  upon  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  exhalent  upon  the  inner  side. 
B.  sb.  1.  An  inhalant  opening  or  pore. 

1822-34  Goods  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  202  A  hundred 
pounds  of  fluid  have  in  this  manner  been  absorbed  by  the 
inhalents  of  the  skin. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  for  inhaling  ;  a  medicinal 
preparation  for  inhalation. 

In  recent  I  >, 

t  Inhalate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  ".   =  INHALE. 

1623  COCKEKAM,  lnhalatet  to  breathe. 

Inhalation  (inhale-fan),  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
inhalarc  to  INHALE.  Cf.  F.  inhalation  (1760).] 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  inhaling  or  breathing 
in;  spec,  inhaling  of  medicines  or  anctsthetic.-.  in 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour. 
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1613  COCKEKAM,  In  halation,  3.  breathing  in.  1758  J.  M.v  - 
KtN/it  Health.  286  Our  initiation  from  the  circumam- 
bient air  is  very  considerable.  1831  BREWSTEK  .\'<i.'.  Mag-f\ 
x.  1.1833}  256  When  the  inhalation  is  completed,  or  thf 
filled.  183*  LVTTOS  Eugene  A .  i.  ii,  He  took  an  unusually 
long  inhalation  from  his  pipe.  1836  J.  M.  GULLY  SfagtndifS 
Formiil.  (ed.  2.)  127  Inhalation  of  chlorine,  .has  also  been 
recommended.  1869  LECKY  Eitrof*.  Mar.  I.  i.  166  The  medi- 
cine of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  1875  BENNETT  & 
DYER  Sat/is'  Bot.  646  In  some  flowers  and  inflorescences  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  which  accompanies  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  is  very  energetic. 

2.  Mcd.  A  preparation  to  be  inhaled  in  the  form 
of  vapour. 

1882  J.  C.  THOROWGOOD  in  £/ftz/»'.s  Mcd.  Diet.  711/1  Oil  of 
turpentine  or  of  pinus  silvestris.  .makes  excellent  stimulant 
inhalations  in  cases  of  dilated  bronchi. 

Inhale  (inluTl-l),  v.  [ad.L.  inhala-re  to  breathe 
upon,  f.  in-  (Ix- '-":  +  halare  to  breathe  out,  emit 
as  breath.  Cf.  F.  inhaler  (Littre).  The  current 
sense,  in  Fr.  and  Eng.,  has  arisen  from  taking  the 
word  as  the  opposite  of  exhaU.] 

1.  trans.  To  breathe  in;  to  draw  in  by  (or  as  by) 
breathing  ;   to  take  into  the  lungs.     (Used  spec,  of 
the  taking  in  of  anesthetics  in  form    of  gas   or 
vapour.) 

1725  POPK  Odyss.  iv.  773  But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest 
inhale  The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  sale.  1794 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udalpho  i,  They  inhaled  the  sweet 
breath  of  flowers  and  herbs.  1809  Mcd.  Jrnl.  XXI.  194 
Observing  a  threatening  degree  of  pulmonary  affection  to 
have  apparently  resulted  from  incautiously  inhaling  the 
distempered  vapour  of  phthisical  patients.  1863  TYNUALL 
He-tit  iii.  54  We  arc  continually  inhaling  and  exhaling  atmo- 
spheric air.  1878  L.  P.  MEREDITH  Teeth  195  She  inhaled 
the  gas  properly. 

absol.  1863  TYNDALL  Pleat  iii.  54  When  we  inhale,  the 
oxygen  passes  across  the  cell-walls  of  the  lungs  and  mixes 
with  the  blood. 

*.&. 

1791  GIFFORD  Bai-iad  187  There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mit 
Yenda's  strains.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Columb.  vi.  381  His  fellow 
chiefs  inhale  the  hero's  flame.  1820  LAMB  Ella  Ser.  i.  O.x_f. 
in  y&t>t  *  ?eem  to  inhale  learning,  a  i8?a  MAUKICE  friend- 
ship BKS.  iv.  (1874)  116  It  is  a  very  wonderful  operation  this, 
of  inhaling  opinions,  and  then  of  exhaling  them  again. 

2.  loosely.  To  absorb  illiquid). 

1841  A-  COMBE  Digestion  (ed.  3)  75  The  ..venous  capil- 
laries [of  the  stomach],  .inhale  or  absorb  fluid,  which  they 
carry  into  the  general  circulation. 

Hence  Inha'ling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.;  also  In- 
ha-lemeut  =  INHALATION. 

1820  Ellen  Fitzarthur  p.  vi,  To  breathe  with  deep  inhal- 
ing sense  The  floating  odours  wafted  thence.  1840  AY:*.' 
Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  461  This  matin  inhalenient  ..  recom- 
mended to  cousin  Dowgate  for  his  troublesome  asthma. 
1864  Reader  5  Nov.  573/3  The  inhaling  of  foul  air. 

Inhalent,  erroneous  variant  of  INHALANT. 
Inhaler  ^inlv'-bi).    [f.  prec.  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  One  who  inhales. 

1835  WILLIS  roomings  II.  li.\.  162  Inhalers  of  the  ulc- 
aginous  atmosphere  of  the  stern. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  inhaling,     a.  An  apparatus 
for  administering  a  medicinal  or  ana-sthetic  gas 
or  vapour  by  inhalation,     b.  An  appliance  enab- 
ling a  person  to  breathe  with  safety  in  a  deleterious 
atmosphere  or  under  water;  a  respirator. 

1778  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  127/2  Inhaling  warm  steams 
into  the  lungs  ;  for  administering  . .  which  he  recommends 
the  use  of  the  inhaler,  an  instrument  which  he  describes. 
1836  J.  M.  GULLY  Magendies  Forum  I.  (ed.  2)  21 1  A  portion 
of  it  may  be  poured  into  hot  water  in  a  Mudge't  inhaler, 
and  the  creosoted  vapour  inspired  in  the  usual  manner. 
1864  WICBSTER,  Inhaler..^.  A  contrivance  to  protect  the 
lungs  from  injury  by  inhaling  damp  or  cold  atmospheric 
air.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  JAv//.  1184/2  Pilatre  des  Roziers 
invented  an  inhaler  for  enabling  persons  to  enter  places 
filled  with  deleterious  gases.  Ibid.)  Inhaler, .  .an  apparatus 
to  enable  a  . .  diver  to  work  . .  in  water-  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
The  rap.  (1879)  284  Various  inhalers  have  been  invented  for 
facilitating  the  use  of  ether. 

Inhame,  obs.  (prop.  Pg.)  form  of  YAM. 

Inhance,  inhanse,  obs.  ff.  ENHANCE  v. 

Inharbour,  var.  ENHAKBOCR  v.^  Obs. 

Inharmonic  (jnhajmp'mk),  a,  [!N-  <*.]  Not 
harmonic;  not  in  harmony ;  dissonant,  inharmon- 
ious ;  not  according  to  the  principles  of  harmony. 

1828  in  WKBMEK.      1878  MOKLICY  Diderot  II.  AJJ}- 
Those  inharmonic  passages.  1881  UROADHOL-SE  J/«,v.  A<.ci<*- 
tics   158  Some  qualities  of  tone  whose  upper  partials  are 
inharmonic. 

Inharmo'nical,  a.    [IN-  ;:.]    Not  harmonicai 

+  I nharmonical relation,  or  Relation  inharnionicatj 
in  J/w.v.  the  same  as  Fahc  relation  (ob>.  . 

1674  PL  AY  i- OKU  Skill  J/Wi.  (.1697)  91  'Tis  very  hth.tr- 
monical,  therefore  lo  be  avoided.  1706  PHILLIP^,  'Relation 
Inknrntonictil  \\\\  Musical  Composition),  a  harsh  Reflection 
of  Flat  against  Sharp  in  a  crosb  Form  ;  viz.  when  some 
harsh  and  displeasing  Discord  is  produc'd  in  comparing  the 
present  Note  of  another  Part.  1875  JOWEIT  Plato  ted.  2) 
V.  372  It  is  shocking  for  a  whole  harmony  to  be  inhar- 
monical. 

Inharmonious  inhajnwwnias),  a.  [L\  '•'<. 
Cf.  F.  inhannonicitx  Littre).]  Not  harmonious. 

1.  Of  sound:  Not  in  harmony;  sounding  dis- 
agreeably ;  discordant,  untuncful. 

1711  FLLTON  Diss.  Class;  '   .itullus,  whom,  thu' 

his  Lines  be  Rough,  and  his  Number-.  Inharmonious,  I  could 
recommend  for  the  & 
1784  C'JWPER   Task  i.  207   bounds  inharmonious  in  them- 
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selves  and  harsh.  1881  SrH\  LNSUN  I'irg.  r/nn^uc  154 
No  inharmonious  prelude  to  the  last  quietude  and  desertion 
of  the  grave. 

2.  Not  harmonious  in  relation,  action,  or  senti- 
ment ;  disagreeing ;  conflicting  ;  not  in  accordance. 

1748  HARTLEY  Obstrv.  Man  i.  ii.  247  The  Contractions  of 
the  Ventricles  become  asynchronous  and  inharmonious  to 
those  of  the  Auricles.  1846  J.  MILI.KR  Pratt.  Surg.  v.  i^ 
Squinting  . .  The  immediate  cause  obviously  depends  on  an 
inharmonious  action  of  the  recti  muscles.  1879  C  ,. 
TfL/in.  Editc.  iv.  230/2  Although  they  (Chinese  works]  do 
not  present  such  a  perfect  colour-bloom  as  do  the  works  of 
India,  yet  they  arc  never  inharmonious.  1899  li't'st/tt.  Gaz. 
i  Aug.  a/j  Last  Saturday's  meeting  of  the  Sliding  Scale 
Committee  was  singularly  inharmonious. 

Hence  Inharmoniouslyrtf/t'.;  Inharmo  ni<ms- 
uess. 

1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.Xat.i.  xiii.  (1834)  I.  137  They  adjudge 
them  one  short  and  the  other  long,  and  would  be  horribly 
shocked  at  the  inharmoniousness  of  a  verse  wherein  they 
should  be  introduced  in  each  other's  places.  1828  WEBSTER, 
Inharmoniottsly.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  30  Sept.,  Some 
prodigious  caricature,  in  which  the  heroic  and  the  absurd, 
the  sublime  and  the  vulgar,  are  inhar rnoniously  but  auda- 
ciously blended. 

Inharniony  (inha-imoni).  rare.  [!N-  3.  Cf. 
F.  inharmonic  ^Littre).]  "Want  of  harmony;  dis- 
harmony, discord. 

1799  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  257  Your  objection 
to  the  inharmony  of  the  first  line  is  just.  1867  in  Dixon 
Spirit.  Wires  (1868;  II.  235  Seeing  so  much  of  domestic  in- 
harmony, my  mind  was  made  up  never  to  marry. 

Inhart,  variant  of  liNHEAitT  z>.,  Obs. 

flnha-te,  v.  Ohs.  rare-1.  [I.  IN-  l  or  -  + 
HATE  ^.]  trans.  ?  To  hate  inwardly  or  intensely. 

1516  SKELTON  Magnyf.  2458  Circumspeccyon  inhateth  all 
rennynge  astray. 

Inhaul  (,rnh§l).  Naitt,  [f.  IN  adv.  +  HAUL  sb.] 
=  next. 

1860  Men,  Marine  Mag.  VII.  114  Fasten  the  inhaul  and 
outhaul  to  the  reef  cringle.  1882  NARES  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  84  Trysail  in/ianl . .  the  whip  is  fitted  at  the  end 
of  the  inhaul. 

Inhauler  (i-nh§:lart.  [f,  IN  adv.  +  HAULER.] 
An  appliance  for  hauling  in ;  spec,  (Naiit.'}  i  the 
rope  used  for  hauling  in  the  clue  of  a  boomsail, 
or  jib-traveller'  v  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.*}. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  269  The  hook  by  which  the 
in-hauler  guy  of  the  shears  was  attached,  became  undone  ; 
and  "m  consequence  the  shears  came  forward.  1794  A*  igging 
fy  Seamanship  I.  223  Inhauler  makes  fast  to  the  traveller. 

Inhaunce,  inhaunse,  obs.  ff.  ENHANCE  z». 

Inhaunt,  variant  of  ENHAUNT  v.,  Obs. 

Inhanst  (inhg-st),  v.  rare.  [f.  IN--'  +  L. 
haust-j  ppl.  stem  of  kaurirt  to  draw :  cf.  exhaust.] 
trans.  To  draw  or  suck  in  ;  to  inhale ;  to  imbibe. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  §  356.  114  b,  It  may  come  of 
some  flye  inhausled  into  a  mans  throte  sodeynely.  1848 
THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  .\xii,  Whilst  he  was  inhausting  his 
smoking  tea. 

So  Inhaustion  (inhj'styan1,  inhalation. 

1854  BRINTON  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865*  II.  4^/1  Apparatus  for  the 
inhaustion  or  the  expulsion  of  the  respiratory  gases. 

t  I'n-having,  M.  sb.  Sc.  Also  inhawing. 
[f.  phr.  have  in  :  see  IN  adv.  11  c,  HAVE  v.  16.] 
Having  or  getting  in,  bringing  in  (to  haven  . 

1491  Act.  Dom.  Condi.  (1839)  203  In  pe  inhavin  of  hir  in 
\>e  port  &  havin  of  be  Elye  at  the  Krlis  fery.  1541  A  herd. 
Reg.  V.  16  (Jam.)  The  inhawing  of  the  said  schip  in  the 
Willie  gaitt. 

Inhearing  'i-nhi*Tirj).  noncc-wd.  [f.  IN  adv. 
+  HEARING  vol.  sb.}  after  insight.]  The  hearing 
of  things  inaudible  to  the  outward  ear. 

i8«8  J.  WILSON  in  l;!aJ;i«.  M<i£.  XXIV.  686  \Vhu  ..  can 
think  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mere  understanding  may 
ever  give  an  insight,  or  an  inhearing,  into  such  truths  of 
pur  being?  1834  Ibid.  XXXVI.  410  To  whom  was  given. . 
insight  and  inhearing  into  the  world  of  light  and  love. 

Inhearse,  Inhearten,  Inheaven,  obs.  forms 
of  ENHEARSK,  ENIIEAKTEN,  ENHKAVKN. 

tlnhe'betate,  v*  Obs.  rare-1.  In  S  erron. 
inhebitate.  [!N--:  see  HEBETATK.]  trans.  To 
make  dull,  to  blunt.  (In  quot.  absol.} 

1740  E.  BAYNASD  Health  (ed.  6)  16  And  then,  at  distance 
take  the  heat,  Because  it  does  inhebitate. 

t  Inheche.  Obs*  rare.  [Known  only  in  Latin 
context:  app.  a  deriv.  oiinhoc.  as  if:— OE.  inhoc, 
inh&ce,  inhtce,  ME.  inheche,]  The  ploughing  up 
of  fallow  for  a  croj)  of  corn  ;  the  piece  of  land  so 
ploughed  up :  cf.  INHOC. 

1274  Cora  in  AYjjV,  Hill.  ?  Etlw.  I,  m.  17,  d.  Item  quinnn- 
que  facit  inheche,  scilicet  excolit  warc-.tum  frumento, 
ordeo,  vel  auena,  dabit  pro  qualibet  acra  unum  denarium, 
e.xcepta  una  .u,ia  iju.uii  liahcrc  debet  quietnm. 

t  Inhe-lde,  -hielde,  v.  Ofc.  rare-1,    [f.  IN-  ' 

+  HlELD  t/.]     trans.  To  pour  in. 

c  1374  CHATCKR  Troy  Ins  in.  44  Ye  in  my  nakede  herte 
sentement  Inhelde  \v.r.  In  hielde,  t'</.  1561  In  hilde],  and  do 
me  she  we  of  thi  swet:. 

Inhell  (inhe-1),  v.  [f.  IN-  l  f  HELL  sb. ;  cf.  E.\- 
HEAVFN.]  trans.  To  put  into  or  confine  in  hell. 

1607  M  ARM  ON  What  you  Will  \\ .  i.  F  iv,  She,  for  v, 
sake,  A  man  could  fimle  in  his  heart  to  in-hell  himselfe.    1822 
i,i.  A\e,  thu-  '  •  r  th-; 

silent  dagger  .    till  they've  inhelled  thy  soul.     1839  I: 
Festus  xxiii.  (1852)  411  These  need  not  be  Inhelled  for 

t  Inhe-rce,  obs.  form 

1591  SIIAKS.  J  Hen.  I' I,  iv.  vii.  45  Sec  where  lie  ly 


INHERDANCE. 

herced   in  the  arines  Of  the   most   bloody   Xnrsser  of  his 
haroies, 

f  Inhe-rdance.  Sr.  Obs.  [f.  inker  J,  EMI  tun, 
K.  cnherdre  to  adhere  +  -ASCI:.]  Adherence  ;  body 
of  adherents  :  =  ADHERKNCY  3. 

1448  in  .-//'<  rd.  Bnrglt  Rec.  (Spald.  Cl.'  I.  17  In  thar  helpy- 
ing  and  supple  wilh  thair  inherdance,  warr  folowaris  and 
makaiis  of  the  said  soite  [  =  suitj. 

f  Inhe-rdand,  ///.  a.  and  sb.  Sf.  Obs.  [pr. 
pple.  of  inherd=  KNHERD  v. :  see  prec.  and  -AND. 
Cf.  OF.  eii/urJaiit  pr.  pple.  and  sb.  '  adherent '.] 
Adhering,  adherent. 

1513  DOL-'.LAS  ,-Entis  x.  xiii.  57  Authores,  ane  of  gret 
Hercules  fcris  ..  Inherdand  to  Evander  the  Archaid. 

Inhere  (inhA>j),  v.  Also  6  inhsere.  [ad.  L. 
inhirrire  to  stick  in  or  to,  adhere  to,  etc.,  f.  iii- 
klN-  •)  +  hxrire  to  stick ;  cf.  adhere,  cohere.] 

1.  intr.  To  stick  in;   to  be  or  remain  fixed  or 
lodged  in  something,  rare  or  Obs. 

1608  Toi-sKLL  Serpents  (1658)  594  Little  bags  of  poyson 
which  inhere  in  their  chaps  and  under  their  tongues.  1651 
cjis  C,host  22  These  spots  do  not  inhere  in  the  bodyof 
the  Sun.  1739  '  K.  BULL'  tr.  Dedckituins'  Grobiatuts  iv.  36 
Do  Lumps  of  Meat  between  thy  Teeth  inhere  ?  1796  KIRWAN 
Elt-ttt.  mm.  (ed.  2)  I.  338  Stones  of  one  or  more  specie-,  n 
hering  in  another  stone.  1804  ABERNETHY  Sitrg.  Obs.  251 
A  subtile  matter  inhering  in  the  brain  and  nerves. 

2.  fig.  To  remain  or  abide  in  something  imma- 
terial ,  as  a  state  or  condition  ;  to  remain  in  mystical 
union  with  a  Divine  person.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

a  1617  BAYSE  Eph.  (1658)  123  The  third  [phrase]  noteth 
Christ  the  object  [and]  our  inhering  in  him.  1665  G.  HAM  hs 
/'.  Mia  I'allc's  Trai'.  E.  IiiJia  27  The  Xame  Seiah  Selim, 
tenaciously  inhering  in  the  memory  of  people,  remains  still 
to  him.  1756  Bl  UKE  Sul'l.  /f  B.  It.  v,  So  strongly  does  it 
inhere  in  our  constitution,  that  very  few  are  able  to  conquer 
it.  1839  HAII.EY  f'esliis  xxiii.  (1854)  412  He  [Satan]  in  the 
Godstate  first  with  all  his  hosts  By  fate  inhered. 

3.  To  exist,  abide,  or  have  its  being,  as  an  attri- 
bute,  quality,  etc.,  in  a  subject  or  thing ;  to  form 
an  element  of,  or  belong  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of, 
something.  (The  current  sense ;  in  earlier  use  chiefly 
Philos.) 

1586  FKRNE  Bias.  Centric  293  The  insignei  thereof  which 
like  incidents  . .  or  inseparable  accidents  .  .  doe  alwaies  in- 
here, and  waite  on  that  office,  and  dignitie  of  a  kinge.  1624 
GATAKER  Transnbst.  173  The  accidents  of  bread  and  wine 
remaine  without  actual!  inhering  and  being  in  their  naturall 
subject.  1690  LOCKE  //«;«.  Und.  11.  xiii.  §  19  They  who 
first  ran  into  the  Notion  of  Accidents,  as  asort  of  real  Beings 
that  needed  something  to  inhere  in.  1739  Hl'ME  Hum.  Xat. 
1.  vi.  (1874)  I.  324  The  particular  qualities,  which  form_a  sub- 
stance, are  commonly  refer'd  to  an  unknown  something,  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  inhere.  1827  Gentl.  Mag.  XC  V II. 
11.602  If  this  sentiment ..  is  found  to  inhere  in  a  feeling  so 
pure  and  exalted.  1855  DAIS  .S.mvs  *•  Int.  in.  i.  §  38  (1864) 
378  Knowledge  and  perception  inhere  in  mind  alone. 

b.  To  be  vested  or  inherent  in,  as  a  right, 
power,  function,  or  the  like. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  \.  Wks.  1860  XI.  188  To  an  English- 
seem.- 

the  Church.  1890  Century  Mag''.  112/1  Where  agriculture  is 
dependent  upon  an  artificial  supply  of  water,  and  where 
there  is  more  land  than  can  be  served  by  the  water,  values 
inhere  in  water,  not  in  land;  the  land  without  the  water 
is  without  value. 

f  c.  trans.  To  pertain  to ;  to  be  an  attribute  or 
prerogative  of.  Obs.  rare. 

1609  V.  ("iKEVlL(Ld.  Brooke)  Mustapha  v.  Clior.  i,  Creation, 
we  say,  still  inheres  the  crowne. 
f4.  inti:  To  adhere,  cleave  to.  Obs.  rare. 
1563  WINJET  ll'ks.   (18^0)  II.  73  Twa  certane  thingis  ar 
gietumlie  and  diligenthe  to  be  obseruit,   to  the  quhilkls 
aluteilie  thai  suld  inhere,  quha  wald  nocht  he  hieretikis. 

t  Inhere'ditable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.I.. 
in/uredila-re  to  INHERIT,  to  make  (a  person;  heir 
to,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  late  L.  hircditare  (Vulgate,  to 
receive  an  inheritance,  to  inherit  -r  -ABLE.]  =  HEHK- 
DITABLE  2.  So  f  Inhereditament  =  HEREDITA- 
MENT i;  tlnhere'ditance  =  INHERITANCE;  fln- 
here'ditary  tf.  •=  HEREDITARY  I. 

1483  Catlt.  Angl.  196/1  An  Inhereditance,  hmditas.  149' 
Act  7  Hfn,  Vll,  c.  2  §  5  Their  honours  Castels  Mailers  londes 
.  .and  other  their  inhereditamentes  and  possessions.  1503-4 
-!,t  lallci:.  VII,  c.  40  §  i  Londes  £  tenementes  that  he . .  is 
inhereditable  unto  as  heyr  in  blood  to  the  same  Dame  Isabell. 
1611  SrtKi)  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  K.  xxiv.  §  8.  1154  In  case  ihe 
French  should  challenge  Callis  as  inhereditary  vnto  the 
Crowne  of  France. 

Inherence  finhi->-rens\  Also  7  inheerence. 
[f.  med.L.  inhxrcatia,  f.  inhxrcitt-ein  INHERENT  : 
see  -KNCE.  Cf.  K.  inhirciue  14-151!!  c.  in  Godef. 
C'0w;//A]  The  fact  or  condition  of  inhering;  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  inherent ;  permanent  exist- 
ence (as  of  an  attribute)  in  a  subject;  indwelling. 

'577  'r-  Kull'»>:er's  Decades  (1592)  680  The  inward  and 
very  substantial!  inherence  or  coequality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  211  All  the  Philo- 
sophers..  when  they  divide  a  substance  from  an  accident, 
mean  by  a  substance  that  which  can  subsist  in  it  self  without 
a  subject  of  inherence,  n  1716  SOUTH  Twelve  Serin.  (1744) 
II.  238  It  is  called  the  light  of  naUire,  because  of  it _s  general 
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This  rcliiiion  of  inherence   am!  pin 

one  uatuic  i.s  expressed  by  tlic  word  att>  t. 

Inherency  ;inhi»Tcnsi).  AUo  7  inheerency. 
[t".  as  prec.:  see  -E.NCY.]  -prec. ;  in  mod.  u*e 
chiefly  as  a  quality;  also  qiuxsi-tw/rr.,  as  an  in- 
herency  of  evil  (nearly  =  '  inherent  c\ 

1601   DLACON  &  WALKER  Spirila  .y  Dii'tls  36  You  cannot 
congruently  conclude  from  thence  any  ev>enti.ill  inhet- 
of  Diuels  in  the  bodies  of  men.     1647  I  Rom, 

viL  18  Corruplion  is,  though  dfj«jctt:>.I  fium  it':,  u-girin  \  . 
not  ejected  from  It's  inherency.    1706  Pin 
llie  Quality  of  that  which  sticks  do,  c.     1833  li 
v  I.  35  The  fell  inherency  of  sin.    1879  1\  • 
Etr.  \\,  joi    HI.-,  belief  in  the  equality  and  inherent  y  uf 
human  right. 

Inherent  (inhH-rcnt\  a.  (^0     Also  6-7  in- 
hserent.     [f.  L.  inh-,\-rent-tMt  pr.  1'plc.  of  inh;> 
to  INHERE.  Cf.  F.  inhtient(\$ty)\\\  Flatz.-Darin.  .  J 

1.  Sticking  in;    fixed,  situated,  ur  contained  in 
something  (in  physical  sensej.     Const,  tti,  rarely 
t  to.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1578  BASIM  KR  /list.  Man  i.  32  Certayne  chinkes,  to  the 
which  are  inherent  foure  tendon^.    1664  Pou  r  u  }•'..* p.  J'/iiii's. 
HI.  169  All  the  Circles  of  the  Armillary  Sphaire  are  really, 
truly,  and  naturally  mhajrent  in  the  Karth.     1756  C.  I 
£ss.  Waters  III.  ^97  Let  us  ex.tinine  what  further  proofs  of 
an  inherent  acid  this  water  gives.     1800  J/n/.  Jrnl.  III.  581 
It  destroys  the  mucilaginous  parts  inherent  to  some  i 
1802  Ibid.  VIII.  335  A  peculiar  fluid  secreted  into.. or  in- 
hurimt  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  fibres. 

2.  jig.  Cleaving  fast,  remaining,   or  abiding  in 
some  thing  or  person  ;    permanently  indwelling. 
Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1601  DENT  Pathtv.  Heaven  (1831)  55  This,  of  all  other,  is 
a  most  inherent  sin.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  ii.  123  Least  I., 
by  my  Uodies  action,  teach  my  Minde  A  most  inherent 
Baseneif.se.  1793  SMKATON  Edy^tcne  L.  §  282  Owing  to  .. 
the  still  inherent  property  of  our  ve^el  as  a  slow  sailer,  it  was 
not  till  eight  the  next  morning  that  we  came  to.  .our  moor- 
ing ground, 

3.  Existing  in  something  as  a  permanent  attribute 

or  quality  ;  forming  an  element,  esp.  a  characteristic 
or  essential  element  of  something;  belonging  to  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  that  which  is  spoken  of;  in- 
dwelling, intrinsic,  essential. 

1588  FKAL'NCE  Lawicrs  Log,  \.  \.  4  1>,  An  argument  is  either 
inherent  or  fet  elsewhere.  1655  FULLER  tVi.  Hist.  u.  Hi.  §  27 
Thus  began  Corpses  to  be  buried  in  the  Churches,  which  by 
degrees  brought  in  much  Superstition;  e^pecia^y  after  de- 
grees of  inherent  Sanctity  were  erroneously  fixed  in  the 
scverall  parts  thereof.  1711  ADDISON  Sffct.  No.  215  Fi 
Marble  in  the  Quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent 
Beauties,  'till  the  -Skill  of  the  Polisher  fetches  out  theCoIours. 
1804  ABLRNKLHY  Snrg.  (.  'A*.  12  Whilst  it  [the  tumour]  grows 
by  its  own  inherent  powers.  1855  BAIN  Struts  ^  Int.  \.  ii. 
§  18  (1864)  54  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  effect  is  derived  and  how  much  inherent.  1886 
W.  I.  Ti  CKKR  E.  Europe  33  Our  inherent  indolence,  our 
apathy  in  times  of  peace  is  proverbial. 
b.  Const.  in\  formerly  to,  ztnto. 

1622  MALYNKS  Auc.  Law-Merck.  3  The  said  prerogati[u]es 
doe  also  appertaine  to  the  Law-merchant  as  properly  in- 
herent vnto  commerce.  1633  G.  HERBERT  Tcnt^l?,  Faith 
ix,  When  creatures  had  no  reall  li^ht  Inherent  in  them. 
a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragw.  l\cg,  l-\rb. ;  5?  That  height  of 


Barrett)  Miss-leti  General  j  That  sweetness  of  temper  which 
is  inherent  to  himself.  1878  H.  IRVING  Stag?  29  The  love  of 
acting  is  inherent  in  our  nature. 

4.  Vested  in  or  attached  to  a  person,  office,  etc., 
as  a  right  or  privilege. 

1628  COKK  On  Litt.  i.  Pref.,  Not  only  by  royall  descent, 
and  inherent  Birthright,  but  by  Rosiall  Beauty  also,  heire 
to  both  [Rose^l-  1647  Cl.AKhS:>QN  Hist.  Kd\  \.  §  iu  Sr 


INHERIT. 

uwuic  of  Itir    : 

Inherit  Unix. Tit  ,  Z-.  l-unn>  ii.  4  j  ouerite, 
4-6  euheryte,  4-7  enheriti',  -,  ~  cnherit,  6  cn- 
heret.  3.  5  ineryte,  inhoritte.  5-6  inheryt  e, 
inheret  t,  6  &  inhereit.  '>  ;  inliente,  6-  in- 
herit, [a.  O1-.  rnhei  Her  to  \<\:\  our;  in  possession 
as  heir,  f.  <•«-  KN-'.  Is--,  t  heriler\<j  make  /one 
hcir:-late  I.  !i,-r,ditare.  see  HKIIII  r.  The  change 
of  the  original  sense  into  '•  ieceive  as 

heir  '  hai  also  taken  ]>l.i-  ;.Vr.] 

fl.  trans.  To  make  I.  uise 

to  inherit  (lit.  and 

(1304  IVa.  l  ut  inherit* 

tOMOMDU.]  13..  A 
lie  made  houses,  .  .  Of  Ills  j 
.l/.V.  lierited]  llicrt,  ,jg8 

\\'vc  LIK    EiflllS.   XV.  6  Gull  ^cn] 

bymwith  eoertutyngv  u.:nn-.     1^13  I'ti^r.^, 

IV.  .XXX.  So.      1523  I,:  . 

duocrytfl  thtir  numr.Jl  1 

slr.ln^cr.     1593  ^HAKS.  Ki<  k.  //,  I.  i.  85  V. 
l.iy  to  Mowbraies  charge?     It  n; 
herite  vs  So  much  as  of  a  thought  ol 

2.  trans.  To  take  01  ;,,  esf,  real 

I    property,  or  a  right,  privilege,  rank,  nr  title,  as  the 
i    heir  of  the  former  possessor  (usually  an 
at  his  decease  ;  to  get,  or  come  into  possession  of, 
by  legal  descent  or  suix 

a  1400-50  Ale-lander  ^88  Lat  him  as  ayrc,  quen  . 
erbed,  enherit  my  landis.  f  1440  /'nvw/.  J'un:  261/2 
Inheryte,  or  receyve  in  herytaye  i  A",  inerytyn)  . . ,  ktrtdito. 
1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  .18831  58  [ToJ  allege  bastardy  ..  So 
thai  he  should  seme  dishabled  to  mherite  the  ciowne.  1597 
Il'.MKL  Cir.  ll'ars  vi.  xcvii,  So  much  adoc  had  tuylinu 
Fraunce  to  rend,  From  \s  the  right  so  long  inherited^ 
a  1719  AIJUISON  I- ',  An  estate  he  had  some  prospect  of  in. 
henting.  1794  MRS.  K.v  1  ii  hcrit 

it  by  the  female  line.     1899  SAM  s  MI.  249  The 

king  inherited  his  priesthood  from  him. 

i      Jig.     1818  SiiELLtv  R  IT',  hltiiit  u.  vi,  All  that  despair  from 
murdered  hope  inherits  They  sought. 

b.  To  derive  (z.  quality  or  character,  physical 
or  mental)  from  one's  progenitors  by  natural  de- 
scent ;  to  derive  or  possess  by  transmission  from 
parents  or  ancestry. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hex.  IV,  iv.  Hi.  128  The  cold  blood  hee 
did  naturally  inherite  of  his  Father.  1601  —  All's  Well  I. 
ii.  22  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  Fathers  face,  . .  Thy  Fathers 
morall  parts  Mnist  lliou  inheril  top.  1763  J.  BROWN  Poetry 
.V  Mus.  xii.  203  Such  being  the  Birth  of  the  modern  Opera, 
no  Wonder  it  inherits  the  Weakness  "f  ii-  Parent.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Xtit.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  2j8  We  find  nothing  more 
inon..than  for  children  to  inheril  sometimes  even  the 
accidental  deformities  of  their  parents.  1841  I. AM-:  Arab. 

I.  127  Whose  taste  is  inherit 

1868  DAKUIN  Aniin.  «,  /'/.   II.  xii.  i    A  variation  »t 
not  inherited  throws  no  light  on  of  species. 

c.  To  receive  or  have  from  a  predecessor  in  office. 

Chiefly  fg. 

1847  TKNXYSON  t'rinc.  IV.  569  He  that  next  inherited  the 
tale,  Half-turning  to  the  broken  statue.  sa:i!,  '  Sii  K..': 
^ot  your  colours'.     .!/<></.   The  !  ;  it-sent 

administration  has  inherited  from  its  predecessors. 

3.  Iransf.  To  come  into   possession  of,  as 
right  or  divinely  assigned  poition;  to  receive,  obtain, 
have,  or  hold  as  one's  portion.    (Chielly  in  biblical 
and  derived  uses:  see  IXHEHITANI-K  4,  HKIU  i, 

11  1340  HAMIULE  f's.illtr  xxiv.  14  His  seile  -all  enherite 
be  erthe.     —  I' r.  Celts..  869  When  a  man  E 
enherite  >a«  Wormes  and  nedilcrs.     1388  V 
iv.  M  Thei  that  holdcti  it  [wisil  •  nhcrile  lijf. 

1516  TIN-DALE  Matt.  x.vv.   34  Come  ye  Messed  children  of 


inherent  Right  of  the  Crown.  1788  GIBBON  /V. 7.  V  /•'.  xlix. 
(1860)  III.  noThe  legislative  authority  was  inheicnt  in  the 
general  assembly.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  68  i 
Kvery  Court  had  an  inherent  pow er  to  allow  a  person  who 
had  invoked  its  jurisdiction  to  withdraw  his  application, 
f  B.  sb.  Something  inherent  or  indwelling,  rare. 

1610  HtALEY  St.  Aug.  CiticofCod  XI.  ii,  The  minde.. 
wherein  reason  and  vnderstanding  are  naturall  inhcrenls. 

Hence  Inhe-rentness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Inherently  (inbl>rentli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-I.Y-.]  In  an  inherent  manner;  by  inherence ;  in 
the  way  of,  or  in  relation  to,  an  inherent  quality  or 
attribute  ;  in  inward  nature,  intrinsically. 

1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  y  /'/,'.,  4,   I 
doth  really,  and  essentially,  enter  into,  and  inherently  dwel 
in  the  possessed  mans  minde.     1654  W.  CAKIIK  i 

certainly  atiirm  of  any  pai- 


ure  Illrtuc  l  !f;iii> '  •  —         '        ,  . 

1837  WHKWELL  Hist.  lH.lt,,:  (•    149   !"•"•=  >» 

nothing  inherently  improbable  in  this  tradition. 

Inhering   i»hi-ri,j  ,  ///.  «.     [f.  I.M» 
-INC -.1     That  inheres.;  inherent  ;  lit.  and. 


.,  co       lealies  an 


1885  J.  JlARilNEAU  Types  Kth.  Till.  ( 


.-aunt   as  a  giani-.    \\ 'a     c    hollow  wombc   inherits 

naught  but  booes.    1611  r  Good  matter, 

t    shall    1  doe  to    inherit  cternall    life!      1674  M 
S.iiiiscn  1012  It  is  not  \irtue,  wisdom.  I 

>e  can  win,  or  long  inherit.      1746  C.  « 

//)•„•  .«',  ii,  I.cl  ns  all  :n  the'-  ir.lanl. 

4.  To  be  heir  to  (a  person)  ;  to  succeed  as  heir. 
<*  '533  LD-  BiKSKRS  (/.'/</.  A*.  -'•' 

The  auctoritee  that  thei  had  inherityng  their  fathers.  1711 
M.  Ccrmaas  Doctor 4  ,V/;../.  -,S  Thai  the  el.lcst  tern  shall 
inherit  his  father.  1832  I  sorely 

now  our  household  hearlhs  are  cold  :  Our  sons  inherit  us. . 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  lolrouM 

5.  absol.  or  intr.  To  succeed  as  an  heir ;  to  come 
into  or  take  possession  of  an  inhcri: 

1533-4  Act  15  Hi".  I' 111,  • 

shall    be        inheritall- 

iawcsofthisrcalme.     1548  H 

issue    female    may    not    enh-  "he    la»e 

.Salique.     1610 

.    else  being  dround,    wee  will  inherit  hcie.     1700 

ed  froni 
,lren  hy 

a  wife  and  those  by  a  ••-  inherit  equally, If  Ibe 

jailer  be  acknowledged  by  tin 

b.  / 

or  some 

quality  or  chara.- 
1600  ;1 

:  ':     ,i  1890  ( 


l876    i,  .HI.  jio  Man   was 


:      . 

the  Coal  Hole  and  ihc  Cldt 


INHERITABILITY. 

Hence  Inherited ///.a.,  Inhe'riting  vbl.  sb.  and 

///.  a, 

:6jz  K.  WATER  HOUSE  Declar.  St.  Virginia  litle-p.,  That 
their  lawful  hey  res  . .  may  take  order  for  the  inheriting  of 
their  lands  and  estates.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  -\'at. 
Philos.  n.  u.  44  How  madne;.se  . .  should  not  only  prove 
hereditary,  but  lurk  very  many  yeares  in  the  inheriting 
person's  body.  1797  HOLCROIT  Stolhfrgs  Trav.  (ed.  _•  IV. 
xci.  127  Men  who  cherished  an  inherited  hatred  against 
each  other.  1875  BHNSKII  8:  DVER  Sac/is'  Bot.  629  The 
different  species  of  the  same  genus  agree  among  one  another 
in  a  number  of  inherited  characters,  and  are  distinguished 
only  by  single  constant  character?.. 

Inherit  ability  Unhe  rhabi'llti).  [f.  next :  see 
-IT  Y.]  The  quality  of  being  inheritable ;  capability 
of  being  inherited. 

1784  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  337  Such  it  would 
be  to  part  with  its  inheritability,  its  organization,  and  its 
assemblies.  1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Dcsc.  <y  Danu.  166  The 
inheritability  of  morbid  tendencies,  bodily  and  mental. 
1896  Speaker  28  Mar.  346  He  was  a  signal  example  of  the 
inheritability  of  acquired  characters. 

Inheritable  (inhe-ritab'l),  a.  Also  5-6  en-, 
[a.  AK.  en-t  inheritable  capable  of  being  made  heir, 
able  to  inherit,  f.  enheriter :  see  INHERIT  and  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  inheriting,     a.  lit.  Entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  property,  etc.  by  legal  right 

[1368  Act  42  Edw.  Ill,  c.  10  Que  les  enfantz  neez  par 
dela.  .soient.  .enheritables  de  leur  heritagee  en  Engleterre.] 
1470  HARDING  Chron.  cxxin.  v,  Therle  Henry  ..  Deliuered 
all  the  castels  and  citees  right  To  Kyng  Wyllyam  his 
brother  enheritable.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  /-'///,  c.  26  §  2 
Persons  inheritable  to  any  manours  landes  . .  or  other  here- 
ditamentes.  1731  NEAL  Hist.  Purit.  I.  76  The  marriages 
..  were  declared  good  and  valid,  and  their  children  inherit- 
able according  to  law.  1774  BP.  S.  HALLIFAX  Anal.  Rom. 
Civil  Law  (1795)  55  In  England  ..  upon  deficiency  of  In- 
heritable Blood,  Lands  escheat  to  the  King.  1807  G.  CHAL- 
MERS Caledonia  I.  ii.  vi.  307  The  daughters  were  not  in- 
heritable to  such  lands.  1870  DIGBV  Real  Prop.  x.  §  3.  391 
The  effect  of  attainder  was,  as  is  said,  ;o  corrupt  the  blood 
so  as  to  render  it  no  longer  inheritable. 

f  b.  transf.  andyff.  Entitled  to  possess  or  enjoy 
something  as  one's  birthright.  Obs. 

1523  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  (1880)  38  Put 
from  tta  benehte  of  the  lawes  of  the  Realme  whereunto  they 
be  inheritable.  1532  MORE  Confut.  TYWa&Wks.  731/2  Made 
inherytable  ynto  the  blesse  of  heauen.  1581  LAMBARDE 
Eircn.  iv.  xiii.  539  The  auncient  libertie  of  the  land,  where- 
unto euery  free  borne  man  thinketh  himselfe  inheritable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  inherited,     a.  lit.  That  may 
or  can  descend  by  law  to  an  heir :  =  HERITABLE  I. 

a  1483  Liber  \igcr  in  fiousc/i.  Ord.  74  Till  the  King's 
housholds  purueyours  have  taken  for  the  Kinge.  .with  trewe 
paymentes,  according  to  the  Kinges  old  enheritable  prises. 
1591  NVfcbT  \st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  39  B,  An  estate  in  fee  simple, 
which  is,  when  a  man  hath  lands  or  other  things  inheritable, 
to  him  and  heires  for  euer.  1683  HICKES  Jovian  23  It  is 
the  Lex  Legutu,  or  great  standing  Law  of  this  Inheritable 
Kingdom.  1786  BURKE  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  164 
That  the  property  of  the  lands  of  Bengal  is  . .  an  inheritable 
property.  1837  SVD.  SMITH  in  O,  Rcz'.  241  It  is  clear  that  the 
British  Crown  was  in  those  early  days  inheritable  by  females. 
b.  fig.  That  may  be  naturally  transmitted  from 
parents  or  ancestry  to  offspring:  =  HERITABLE  2. 

i8»8  WICBSTER,  Inheritable  ..  2.  That  may  be  transmitted 
from  the  parent  to  the  child;  as,  inheritable  qualities  or 
infirmities.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Sfec.  i.  (1872)  g  The  number 
and  diversity  of  inheritable  deviations  of  structure.  1880 
A.  H.  HUTH  BuckU  I.  iii.  180  Buckle  ..  had  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  superior  intellectual  power  was  inheritable. 

Hence  lube  ritableness,  the  quality  of  being 
inheritable. 

1780  [M.  MADAN]  Thelyfihthora  II.  162  Laws  are  made 
for  its  regulation,  to  establish  the  inheritableness  of  the 
issue.  1831  Examiner  564/1  The  contest  against  the  in- 
heritableness of  the  peerage  arises  from  a  levelling  spirit. 
1893  H.  SPENCER  in  Pop.  3v/.  Monthly  XLIII.  171  If  any 
say  that  inheritableness  is  limited  to  those  [characters] 
arising  in  a  certain  way,  the  onus  liea  on  them  of  proving 
that  tno>e  otherwise  arising  are  not  inheritable. 

Inhe'ritably,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]     So  as 

to  be  inheritable ;  by  inheritance  ;  hereditarily. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin  s  Inst.  \\.  105  Adams  children  . . 
by  inheritably  descending  infection,  are  al  borne  the  bond 
slaues  of  sinnc.  1611  COTGR.,  Herttablement^  inheritably, 
in  fee  simple,  for  euer.  a  1868  BROUGHAM  (O.),  He  resumed 
the  grants  at  pleasure,  nor  ever  gave  them  even  for  life, 
much  less  inheritably. 

Inheritage  (inheritAte).  rare.  Also  6  en-. 
[f.  INHERIT  v.  +  -AGE,  after  HERITAGE.]  That  which 
is  inherited  ;  a  heritage,  inheritance. 

1557  NOKTH  tr.  Cf  itf  tiara's  Diall  I3r.  43  b/2  In  the  end,  life 
is  but  lone,  but  death  is  enheritage.  1591  SPARKY  tr. 
Cat  tan  &  £AHWB«c£r  (1599)68  Itsignifieth  losseof  inheritages 
and  of  po^essions.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trai<.  ^23  It  [Mount 
Ida]  fostereth  nothing  that  is  wilde,  but  hares,  red  deare, 
and  fallow,  and  is  the  inheritage  of  the  Calargi.  1811 
Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  439  To  convey  to  their  minds  the  in- 
heritage of  knowledge  and  virtue.  1861  Miss  BRADDON 
Lady  Lisle  27  The  weight  of  this  vast  inheritage. 

t  Inhe'ritament.  Obs.  Also  5  enherite- 
mente,  enheritamente.  [a.  AF.  €ti-,  inherite- 
mentjQY.  enheritement,  f.  enheriter  :  see  IXIIKKIT 
and  -MENT.  Partly  conformed  to  words  from  L. 
-amentum.']  Inheritable  property,  hereditament. 
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Inheritance  (inhe-ritans).     Forms  :   sec  IN- 
HERIT ;  4-6  -aunce,  5-  -ance.     [a.  AF.  cnherit- 
ance  a  being  admitted  as  heir,  action  or  fact  oi 
inheriting,  f.  enheriter  :  see  IKHKHIT  v.  and  -ANCK.] 
I.  The  action  or  fact  of  inheriting. 

1.  lit.  Hereditary  succession  to  property,  a  title, 
office,  etc. ;  'a  perpetual  or  continuing  right  to  an 
estate,  invested  in  a  person  and  his  heirs '  (Wharton 
Law  Lex.  . 

[u..  BRITTON  Lois  d'Angleterrc  If.  la  ap.  Ste.-Pal. 
(Godef.),  Ceux  parolx  (.sc*  hcires)  font  Testate  d'enheritnnce.] 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  313  Which  of  his  propre  enheritaunce 
Athenes  had  in  governaunce.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x. 
xxxiii,  The  same  Castel  was  hers  by  ryght  enherytaunce. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  227  The  realme  of  t'raunce 
to  him  of  right,  and  by  Jyneall  enheritaunce  apcrteyning. 
1617  MORYSON  ///».  in.  153  £arle  of  Marre,  who  ..  is  by 
inheritance  Sheriffe  of  the  County  of  Sterling.  1767  BLACK- 
M  ONK  Co»t»t.  II.  i.  12  Rights  of  inheritance  and  successions. 
1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  <y  Pop.  xiv.  140  This  conjoint  In- 
heritance Heraldry  sets  forth. 

2.  transf.  and_/t^.    a.  A  coming  into,  or  taking, 
possession  of  something,  as  one's  birthright;  pos- 
session, ownership ;  right  of  possession. 

1535  COVERDALE  Deut.   iv.  2o  But  you  hath  the  Lorde 


INHERITRIX. 
•fr  Inhe-ritary,  a.  Ofa.  mre.  =  INHKRITOBY. 

1611  Srtto  Hiit.  C,t.  Jin'!,  ix.  .\.\iv.  S  37  A  man  cruell  by 
nature,  and  claiming  an  inherilary  right  of  the  Prouince  of 
VUtcr. 

t  Inheriteson.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  enherite- 
souu.  [Corresponds  to  an  OF.  type  *enhtriteson 
'  :— L.  *inhercditaticn-c»i,  f.  med.L.  inhfreditart  to 
INHERIT:  see  -isox.]  Inheritance. 

1470  HAKDINO  C/troa.  c.xxvii.  v,  Kyng  Stephen  .  .  His 
menne  thei  gaue  to  their  enheritesoun  [t1*/.  1543  inherite- 

Znheritor  (inhe'ritaj).  Forms  :  see  INHEKIT  ; 
f-6  -er,  -cure,  5-7  -our,  6  -ar,  5-  -or.  [The 
orig.  type,  as  in  HERITOR,  was  prob.  enheriter, 
corr.  to  an  OF.  *cnheritier  (cf.  hcritier],  f.  enheri- 
ter to  INHERIT.  The  change  of  suffix  was  app. 
AFr.  or  Eng.,  under  the  influence  of  agent-nouns, 
etymological ly  in  -our,  repr.  L.  -ateran.] 

1.  ///.  One  who  inherits,  or  is  heir  to,  an  estate, 
title,  etc.  on  the  decease  of  the  former  possessor ; 
an  heir. 


i  prayse,  to  you  eke  longe_  _ 
1602  SMAKS.  Ha»t.  \.  \.  92  A  Moity  competent  .  .  which  had 
return'd  To  the  Inheritance  of  Fortinbras,  Had  he  bin 
Vanquisher.  1607  —  Cor.  HI.  ii.  68  You  will  rather  shew 
our  generall  Lowts,  How  you  can  frowne,  then  spend  a  fawne 
vpon  'em,  For  the  inheritance  of  their  loues.  1719  H.  CARE 
English  Liberties,  in  the  free-born  Subject's  Inheritance, 

b.  Natural  derivation  of  qualities  or  characters 
from  parents  or  ancestry. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig,  Sfei\  v.  (1873)  123  These  characters  may 
be  attributed  to  inheritance  from  a  common  progenitor. 
1863  TENNYSON  Idylls  Ded.  31  How  should  England  dream- 
ing of  his  sons  Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine  ?  1885  S.  Cox  Expos. 
Ser.  i.  iii.  30  Our  goodness  .  .  whether  it  comes  to  us  by 
nature,  or  by  inheritance  from  our  parents. 

II.  That  which  is  inherited  ;  a  heritage. 

3.  ///.  Property,  or  an   estate,  which  passes  by 
law  to  the  heir  on  the  decease  of  the  possessor. 

1473  WARKW.  Chron.  (Camden)  13  Kynge  Kerry  was 
amitted  to  his  crowne  and  dignite  ageyne,  and  alle  his  men 
to  there  enherytaunce.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  34  §  8 
Every  suche  Woman  .  .[shall]  frely  enjoye  have  and  posserie 
,.  all  hir  owne  inheretaunce.  1553  T.  WILSON  R/ict.  (1580) 
209  Looke  what  cnheritance  came  to  him  .  .  by  the  death  of 
his  owne  kinne,  and  his  wifes  kinsfolke.  1617  MORYSON 
Itin.  in.  248  The  whole  inheritance  would  after  his  death 
returne  to  the  children  of  the  elder  brother.  1770  Junius 
Lett,  xxxviii,  191  He  [the  minister]  is  the  tenant  of  the  day, 
and  has  no  interest  in  the  inheritance.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave 
States  95  Although  .  .  a  chief  part  of  his  inheritance  had 
been  in  slaves,  he  had  liberated  them  all. 

b.  fig.  Any  property,  quality,  or  immaterial  pos- 
session inherited  from  ancestors  or  previous  genera- 
tions. 

1611  BEAUM.  &  Ft.  Knight  Bunt.  Pestle  u.  ii,  My  father's 
blessing,  and  this  little  coin  Is  my  inheritance.  17..  SMITH 
(J.),  Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe  !  must  1  bequeath  thee  Only 
a  sad  inheritance  of  woe?  1804  T.  CHALMERS  Wks.  (1849) 
VI.  25  A  parent's  reputation  is  a  sacred  inheritance.  i8ao 
BYRON  Mar.  Fat.  \\.  i,  His  name,  The  sole  inheritance 
he  left.  1867  SMILES  Huguenots  Eng.  i.  (1880)  ii  Printed 
books  were  now  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  human  race. 
1873  HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  i.  vi.  (1875)  33  Add  something 
to  the  world's  inheritance  of  knowledge. 

4.  transj.  andyT^.  Something  that  one  obtains  or 
comes  into  possession  of  by  right  or  divine  grant  ; 
birthright.    In  biblical  use  applied  to  persons,  etc., 
esp.    God's    chosen    people,   as    His    possession 
(n\Tjpos]t  and  to  possessions  or  blessings,  material  or 
spiritual,  as  received  or  enjoyed  by  such  persons. 
(Cf.  HERITAGE  sl>.  i  c,  3.) 

1535  COYEKDALE  Josh.  xiu.  33  The  Lorde  God  of  Israel 
ii  their  enheritaunce.  —  Ps.  ii.  8  Desyre  off  me,  and  I 
shall  geue  the  the  Heithen  for  thine  enheritaunce.  Ibid. 
xxvii[i].  9  O  helpe  thy  people,  geue  thy  blessynge  vnto  thy  en- 
heritaunce. 1551  T.  WILSON  /,<>£•/&•  (1580)16  Thereby  synnes 
are  forgiven,  the  inheritance  of  life  ever!a>tyng  graunted. 
1552  LD.  WHARTON  in  Bp.  Nicolson  Leges  March.  (1705)  34^ 
The  Land  Layt  called  the  Debateable  Land  ;  and  now  the 
King's  Majesties  Inheritance.  1611  BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxix.  i 
O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance,  thy 
holy  temple  haue  they  defiled.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Con<j. 
IV.  xviL  97  The  zealous  Primate  was  driven  out  of  the 
church  .  .  crying  aloud  as  he  went  that  the  heathen  had 
come  into  God's  inheritance.  1899  SAYCE  Early  Israel  ii.  69 
Canaan  was  the  inheritance  which  the  Israelites  won  for 
themselves  by  the  ;>word. 

III.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb.)  as  inheritance-tax. 
1841  W.  SCALDING  Italy  <y  //.  Isl.  I.  ioi  Caracalla  con- 

ferred the  nominal  franchise  of  Rome  on  all  the  provincial:-, 
in  order  to  make  them  liable  to  the  inheritance  -tax,  and 
other  burdens  leviable  only  on  citizens. 

tlnhe'ritant,  sb.  (a.)-   Obs.    [f.  INHERIT  v. 

=INHLHITOB. 


mentcs.  1483-4  Act  i  Rick.  Ill,  c.  i  Landes,  tenementU, 
rentUj  and  services,  or  other  inheritamentes.  1491  Act  7 
Hen,  I'll,  u.  16  §  i  All  oihre  enherilamente*  which*  the 
seid  late  Duke  . .  forfeited. 


a  1535  MOKE  Wks.  (1557)  23,  Yet  niaye  they  not  leaue 
theyr  honour  to  vs  as  inheritante*,  no  more  then  the  virtue 
that  themselfe  wer  honorable  for.  1641  J.  SHERMAN  \titlc] 
A  Treatise  concerning  Estates  Tayle,  and  Descents  of  In- 
heritanu. 

B.  adj.  Inheriting.    (In  quot.  perh.  an  error  for 
inherent.} 

1608  URL-ION*  Diuine  ConsiJ.  B  iv,  Grace.s,  that  essentially 
do  onely  dwell,  and  are  inheritant  in  the  diuine  nature. 


saide  king  tdwarde  weddid  dam  Isabel  king  ' 
FnumCO  daughter  ..  enheriter  of  Fraunce.  1494  FADYAN 
Chron.  i.  xxii.  17,  lago  or  Lago  ..  as  next  Inherytor,  was 
made  gpuernour  of  Brytayne.  1538  STARKEY  England  i. 
iv.  113  They  are  .sure  to  be  inherytarys  to  a  grete  porcyonof 
intaylyd  land.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  1580,  Because 
the  kynge  was  not  the  true  enheritor  to  the  crowne.  1641 
MILTON  C/i.  Govt.  i.  iv,  Born  inheritors  of  the  dignity.  1791 
COWPER  Iliad  ix.  595  Inheritor  of  all  his  large  dem 
1840  DICKKNS  Old  C.  S/wf  vii,  You  became  the  sole  in- 
heritor  of  the  wealth  of  this  rich  old  hunks. 

b.  One  who  inherits  a  quality  or  immaterial 
possession  ;  one  who  inherits  a  disease  or  defect. 

a  1533  Lu.  BEKNEKS  Ihten  clxiii.  640  Huon  of  1'ut- 
deaux,  my  dere  father,  the  great  paincs  and  pouMto  lint 
ye  were  wonte  to  suffer  ye  haue  left  me,  now  enheryter  to 
the  same.  1668  HALE  Prff.  Rolh's  Ahridgm.  cjb,  The 
inheritor  of  his  Father's  venues  as  well  as  of  nu  I'u^t. 
'797  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  314  The  new  cm- 
perour,  the  inheritor  of  so  much  glory,  and  placed  in  a 
situation  of  so_  much  delicacy,  and  difficulty  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  inheritance.  1861  BI:MSTEAI>  I'cn.  /^/j.  11879) 
735  In  case  of  excessive  activity  of  the  disease  in  the  first 
inheritor,  it  may  appear  even  in  the  third  generation.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  119  The  inheritors  and  continues 
of  a  common  civilization. 

2.  transf.  and  fig*  One  who  comes  into  posses- 
sion of,  or  is  entitled  to,  something,  to  be  held  by 
him  as  of  lawful  right.  Often  in  reference  to  spiri- 
tual possessions  :  cf.  INHERITANCE  4. 

c  1440  Ccsta  Rom.  u.  xxxiii.  352  (Add.  MS.)  BILssed  be 
the  pcore  of  sprite,  for  enheriters  of  the  kyngdom  of  hewn. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  69  Called  to  be  enhery- 
tours  of  the  celestiall  empire.  1548-9  Bk.  Com.  Pmyer, 
CiiicJiisni)  In  my  Baptisme,  wherein  I  was  made  ..  the 
clnlde  of  God,  and  inheritour  of  the  kuigdpine  of  heauen. 
1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  iv.  iii.  34  Meane  time,  but  thinke 
how  I  may  do  the  good,  And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  Ixv.  9,  I  will  bring  forth  a  t>eede  out  of  lacob, 
and  out  of  ludah  an  inheritour  of  my  mountains.  1837 
J.  S.  B.  MONSELL  '  God  of  that  glorious  gift  of  Grace  '  v, 
Possessor  here  of  grace  and  love;  Inheritor  of  Heaven  above  ! 

t  Inhe'ritory,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. :  see 
-OEY.]  Descending  to  an  inheritor;  hereditary. 

1611  SPEED  TAeat.  Ct.  Brit.,  Scotland  \.  §  n  These 
(Counties]  are  subdivided  into  Sherifdomes,  stewardships 
and  bailiwickes,  for  the  most  part  inheritory  unto  honour- 
able families. 

Inheritress  (,inhe'ritres).  [fern,  of  inhentcr, 
INHERITOB  (^see  -ESS),  which  has  displaced  the 
earlier  inheritrice  (see  next).]  A  female  inheritor ; 
an  heiress,  (Less  technical  than  inheritrix^] 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  852  A  kinswoman  of  his 
and  cousin  germain,  an  inheritresse.  1640  GLAI'THORNE 
It'j't  in  Constable  u.  Wks.  1874  I.  181,  I  was  borne  Free, 
an  inheritresse  to  an  ample  fortune.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac. 
xx.  11862)  331  She  is  a  '  daughter  of  Abraham'  ;..an  inheri- 
tress, as  some  understand,  of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  1855 
MILMAN  Lilt.  Chr.  XIH.  x.  VI.  ^33  Juanna  II,  the  inheritress 
of  the  name,  the  throne,  the  licentiousness,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Joanna  I.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Mat-wlla  I.  4  Mar- 
cella  Boyce.  .inheritress  of  one  of  the  mobt  ancient  names  in 
England. 


t  Inhe'ritrice.  Obs.  Also  en-.  [AFr.  adap- 
tation of  next:  see  -THICK.]  «=prec. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  \.  3282  Of  fyue  myghty 
kynges  descended  lynyally  A  prynces  an  enherytrj-ce.  1547 
J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scottes  H  vj  a,  He  ought  of  ri^ht  to 
mary  our  Princesse,  thinherttrice  of  y«  crown  of  Scotland^. 
1607  COWELL  Intcrpr.  s.v.  Denver,  If  she  be  an  inheretrice, 
her  husband  holdeth  the  land  but  during  her  life,  a  1671 
\Vi;i.x  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  \.  232  Whom  he  married  to 
inheriirices,  and  into  the  greatest  families  of  the  Kingdom. 

Inheritrix  (inhe'ritriks).  Also  6-7  enheri- 
trix,  7  enheretrixe,  7-8  inheretrix.  [Latinized 
fem.  of  INHERITOR,  after  L.  femioines  in  -trix. :  cf. 
HKKITRIX.  (Its  L.  type  would  be*itt&trtditatrix.)] 
=  prec.  (The  form  in  technical  use.) 

[rt  1481  LITTLETON  Inst.  (ed.  Houardl  4  /Godef.)  Feme  en- 
hcritrix  de  terre  en  fee  simple.  Ibid.  24  libid.J  Quecunquc 
que  serra  inheritrix  per  force  d'un  done.]  'S31  Dial,  on 
La-.vs  Eng.  O  ij  a,  One  that  is  an  cnherytrix  of  the 
landes  entayled.  01586  SIDNEY  Astr.  $  Sttlfa,  '  ll'kile 
fauor  fed  tny  hof>c'  iv,  The  proofe  of  Beauties  worth,  th' 
enheritrixof  fame.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  .V«m.  xxxvi.  comnt., 
In  L.ISC,  an  enheretrixe  did  niarrie  a  man  of  an  other  tribe. 
1791  Gentl.  Ma^r.  LXI.  u.  024  Both  their  wives  were  inhere- 
trixt-b.  1871  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Mem.  Montalambtrt  II.  xix. 


INHESION. 

373  One  of  his  daughters,  the  inheritrix   of  mui-h  of  her 
father's  talent. 

Inhesion  (inhfjan).  Also  7-8  inhsesiou. 
[ad.  late  L.  iiiha'sidn-t'in,  n.  of  action  from  inh&rcre 
to  INHERE;  cf.  adhesion,  cohesion.]  The  action  or 
fact  of  inhering,  esp.  as  a  quality  or  attribute ;  in- 
herence. Subject  of  inhesion,  that  in  which  a  ': 
quality  or  attribute  inheres. 

(21631  DONNE  in  Select.  11840)  65  The  terms  of  satisfaction 
in  Christ,  of  acceptation  in  the  Father,  of  imputation  to  us, 
or  inhesion  in  us,  are  all  pious  and  religious  phrases.  1666 
llovi  i  (>>/<;.  Formes  .y  Q"al.  Wks.  1772  III.  17  The 
nature  of  a  substance  consisting  in  this,  that  it  can  subsist 
of  itself  without  being  in  any  thing  else,  as  in  a  subject  of 
inhesion.  1773  RKID  AristotU's  Log.  i.  §  3  (1788)  8  A  dis- 
tinction between  a  subject  of  predication  and  a  subject  of  in- 
hesion. 1874  SAVCK  Cotnpnr.  Philol.  vii.  289  The  difference 
made  in  formal  logic  between  predication  and  inhesion  in  .1 

ition. 

t  Inhe'sive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  in/ties-,  ppl. 
stem  of  inliierere  to  INHERE  +  -IVE  ;  cf.  ad/usive.] 
Having  the  quality  of  inhering  ;  inherent. 

1639  F.  ROBARTS  Golfs  Holy  ffo.vm.  58  Inhaesive  holinesse 

is  that  seasoning  and  gratious  constitution,  where  with  the 

heart  and  conscience  is  inwardly  so  qualified,  by  the  holy 

•  ,i>  disposeth  it  wholy  to  the  will,  honour  and  glory  of 

almighty  God. 

Hence  t  Inte'Sively  adv.  Obs.,  inherently.  (In 
qnot.  1600,  used  in  a  burlesque  upon  technical 
terminology.) 

c  1600  Timon  tv.  iti,  Either  aptitudinally  and  catachres- 
tically,  or  perpendicularly  and  inhaesiuely.  1649  FULLER 
Just  Man's  Funeral  3  Righteous  inhesively,  having  many 
heavenly  graces.  1681  FLAVEL  Meth.  Grace  i.  14  The 
righteousness  of  Christ . .  is  inhesively  in  Him,  communi- 
catively it  becomes  ours. 

t  Inheyne,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-2  (  =  EN-)  +  heyne, 
HAIN  v.-  (Cf.  en-large?]  trans.  To  heighten. 

c  1475  Crabhouse  Reg.  (1889)  61  She  repared  the  bakhouse 
an  inheyned  it. 

Initiate  (i-nhav't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  in- 
hidre  to  gape  at  or  for,  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  hiare  :  see 
HIATE.]  inir.  To  gape,  to  open  the  mouth  wide. 
1543  BECON  Policy  War  in  Early  ll'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  253 
How  like  gaping  wolves  do  many  of  them  inhiate  and  gape 
after  wicked  mammon.  1623  COCKERAM  n,  To  Gape  or 
yawne,  in/date.  1873  W.  CORY  Lett.  Q  Jrnls.  (1897)  307 
The  crowd  were  inhiating  and  gabbling  over  the  water. 

t  Inhia'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  inhia- 
tian-em,  n.  of  action  from  inhiare  :  see  prec.  Cf. 
It.  inhiatione  (Florio).]  The  act  of  gaping  after, 
or  desiring  greedily. 

1610  BP.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  §  4  Who  was  hee  that 
. .  said  '  Marriage  was  a  loosing  the  reynes  to  luxury,  an 
inhiation  after  oTjscene  lusts  ' '!  a  1631  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  49 
A  thirst  and  inhiation  after  the  next  life. 
Inhibit  (inhi-bit:,  v.     Forms:  5-6  inhybyte 
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Star  19  Sept.  3   Let  him  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury] 
inhibit  the  bishop. 

2.  To  forbid,  prohibit   ,a  thing,  action,  or  prac- 
tice).    Now  rare. 

1494   FARYAN   Citron,  vn.   596  Whan   y1  wepyn 
hybyted  theym,  then  they  toice  stonys  and  plummeltes  of 
lede.     1555  R.  TAYLOR  in  Coverdale  Lett.  Mart. 
Hv  S.  Faule-  doctrine,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  deuil! 
hibite   matrimony.      1613  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614'  22^ 
The  Inquisitors  have  inhibited   and  taken  from  them  all 
bookes  written  on  that  Theame.  1726  Avi.n 
By  the  novel  Constitutions,  Burial  may  not  be  ii.t 
deny'd  to  any  one.      1761-2  HI/ME  Hist.  F.ng.  (i8o6t  III. 
xxxvii.    175  She   published  a  proclamation,  by  which   she 
inhibited   all   preaching   without    a   special   license.      1821 
LAM  n  Klia.  Ser.  i.  My  first  Play,  At  school  all  play-going 
u;is  inhibited. 

t  b.  with  the  object  expressed  by  a  clause  or  in- 
finitive phrase  (sometimes  negative).   Ol'S. 

1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  4  The  qodlye 
wyseduine  of  thi  Maiestie  hes  be  ane  edict  inl.i 
questioun.  .to  be  mouit  in  this  action,  1577787  HOUNSHI.D 
Cliron.  III.  1184/1  Another  proclamation  . .  inhibiting,  that 
from  tbensefoorth  no  plaies  nor  interludes  should  be  exer- 
cised, till  Alhallowes  tide.  1612  BKERKWOOD  Lang.  <v  Kflif. 
xi.  103  Philosophy. .  is  inhibited  to  be  taught  in  their  uni- 
1632  LITHGOW  Tra-'.  iv.  149  The  Turkes  . .  tia\e 
inhibited  that  any  Christian  shall  come  neare  to  it. 

3.  To  restrain,  check,  hinder,  prevent,  stop,  f  Also 
with  inf.  compl.  (obs.). 

1535  COVERDALE  Ezra  v.  5  They  were  not  inhibyte,  tyll 
the  matter  was  brought  before  Darius,  and  tyll  there  came 
a  wrytinge  therof  agayne.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  1.  n  The 
Planets. 'are  both  inhibited  by  the  ..  Trine  aspect  of  the 
sun,  to  hold  on  a  straight  and  direct  course.  1650  BI/L- 
WER  A  nthropomet.  47  Coldnesse  constipating  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  whence  the  regresse  of  vapours  is  inhibited.  1691 
RAY  Creation  n.  1 1692)  131  That  external  Sphincter  inhibits 
a  too  great  dilatation  of  the  Gullet.  1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK 


INHOC. 

it  96-98.      1621  i  si  fft.  Dis,  if  1.  Cfi.  Scot,  i  The  Awemblie 
ordaines,  thai  hall  be  made  to  all  and  sundry- 

persons,  now  Serving  in  the  -ret! 

into  their  el 

'  ey.  Inhibition,  i^  a  V-  ,i:e  to  pro- 

reetl  further  in  the  cause  depending  befori- 

i^her  Court 
.'i  appeale.      1840 
Act  3  A-  4  ;•;,-/.  c.  S6  S  LI    I 
bishop  at  any  time  i  1846  Penny 

•uppl.  II.  8i/ 
proceed  must  be  founded  on  some  oblig. 

•     •        iBt-  : 

Inhibition  of  Tithe* 

is  enabled  to  interrupt   tin 

teinds  p.  >  :  - 

liisli..p  Winciielsey,  .1 

diction   before   ihc    rclaxaii  in 

Archbi 

after   the    inhibition.      iSSi    La:**    Rff. 

I  'i\  .    ;;;   The  jllil^t 

cumbent  from  the  performance  of  diviii' 

exercise  of  the  cure  t.t'  -,.uK  ^ilhiu  the  ili^i-r  fui   ! 


(JN-  2)  +  habere  to  hold.     Cf.  OF.  inhibir  (later 
inhiber  ,  Sp.  inhibir,  It.  inibirc  (Horio »«A#»r«).] 
1.  trans.  To  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict  (a  person) : 
esp.  as  a  term  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  or  practice. 

t  a.  to  do  something.     Also,  rarely,  with  that. 
(Sometimes  with  negative  in  the  subord.  clause.) 


the  spinal  cord  may,  by  appropriate  means,  be  inhibited. 

Hence  Inhi'bited  ///.  a. ;  Inhi'biting  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  i.  i.  157  Selfe-loue,  which  is  the 
most  inhibited  sinne  in  the  Cannon.  1607  HlEmOM  Wkt.  I. 
327  Touching  . .  the  inhibiting  or  forbidding  part,  the  sub. 
stance  of  it  is  contained  in  this  clause,  '  let  not  sinne  reigne 
in  your  mortall  body'.  1608  WILLET  Htxafla  Sxtd.  ;5 
There  are  two  other  kinds  of  inhibiting.  1823  S, . .  i  i 
I\"'f>-il  x,  The  Dobby's  Walk  was  within  the  inhibited 
domains  of  the  hall.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Lam  Scot.  446/1 
Personal  creditors,  .will  be  entirely  excluded  in  competition 
with  the  inhibiting  creditor. 

Inbi'biter.  rare.  [f.  INHIBIT  z/. +  -ERI.]  One 
who  inhibits;  =  INHIBITOR. 

1611  FIORIO,  Inhibitore,  an  inhibiter,  a  forbidder.  1846 
Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  II.  81/2  If  the  inhibition  [in  Sc.  Law]  be 
followed  by  proceedings  to  attach  the  estate  at  the  instance 
of  the  other  creditors,  the  inhibiter  has  a  preference  over 
them  if  the  debts  have  been  incurred  subsequently  to  the 

Inhibition  (inhibi-Jsn).  Also  4-5  -cion(e,  5 
ynib-,  5-6  inib-.  [a.  OF.  inibicion  (13-1410  c. 
in  Littre  Suppl.},  later  inliib-,  ad.  rare  L.  inhibi- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  f.  inhibere  to  INHIBIT.] 

1.  The  action  of  inhibiting  or  forbidding ;  a  pro- 
hibition (with  reference  to  some  act  expressed  or 
implied),  esp.  one  formally  issued  by  a  person  or 
body  possessed  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority. 


V  14^  CAPCHAVE  C>:,°,   ,64   In  the  same   time  were  the        body  pos sessecl  Ot  civil  or  eCC.esias u.a    autuu  „, 


maisteris  inhibitis  the  servandis  to  have  ony  cumpany  with 
uncouth  men.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  1215/2 
Strictlie  inhibiting  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  once 
on  paine  of  death  looke  ouer  the  wals  or  rampires.  1600 
HOLLAND  Li-.y  SLII.  xxv.  1129  By  expresse  words  he  was 
inhibited  to  beare  armes  without  his  own  frontiers,  a  1670 
HACKF.T  Atf.  ll'illiams  II.  (1692)  157  By  the  same  Canon 
law  that  forbids  clergymen  to  sentence,  they  ..are  move 
strictly  inhibited  to  give  no  testimony  in  causes  of  blood. 


111.       III.        S       ^        *   '!"-        •"  •    -~,... f     It?  I 

victuals  to  him  or  his  family.  1747  (MTfJfat.  tyr.  I.  . 
Anselm..had  inhibited  by  letters  all  the  bishops  of  England 
from  assisting  at  his  consecration.  1749  FiEiuiNr.  lorn 
•Jones  Wks.  1775  II.  238  Partridge  was  inhibited  from  th; 
topic  which  would  at  first  have  suggested  itself.  i855 
MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  499  A  clause  was  . .  inserted 
which  inhibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  authority  from  Parliament.  1873  bl! 
I'imiiMoKi:  Keel.  Law  II.  1345  In  the  Bishops  triennial,  as 
also  in  regal  and  metropolitical.  visitations,  all  inferior  juris- 
diction- respectively  arc  inhibited  from  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion, during  su'.h  visitation. 

f  c.  To  forbid  a  person  a  thing.   Obs. 

1509  SANDYS  F.nrofx  Sfec.  (1632)  108  They  ..  inhibite 
theiTpartie  the  reading  of  Protestant-bookes,  and  repaire  to 
their  Churches.  1641  I'inJ.  Smcctymnuns  xv.  ,s  ,  Wicked 
or  scandalous  livers  among  them,  who  were  to  be  inhibited 
their  assemblies,  a  1648  I.n.  HERBERT  Hen  (  ///  i  .683!  .3 
A  Statute  . .  which  did  inhibit  our  men  other  Traffick  to- 
wards Denmark  and  Iseland. 

d.  without  const. :  esp.  to  forbid  (an  ecclesiastic 
to  exercise  clerical  functions. 

i«i  LATIMF.R  Kerm.  f,  Rem.  ; Parker  Soc)  324  He  did 
nevlr  inhibit  me  in  my  life.    161.  T.  TAYLOR  t  „,,„,.  r,t,,s  , 
6  The  minister  here  onely  inhibited  directly.  1633  I 
T.  62  Forbid  them  not ;  there  is  ,, 


op  hadde  pu 

no  clerk  schulde  reward  be  kyng  of  holy  chlrche  goodes. 
I483CAXTON  C,oM.  Leg.  274/2  He  sayd  that  he  ought  not  to 
brordeyned  the  bisshop  lyuyng..&  wrote  for  thymbyaon 
of  the  general  counceylle.  1513  DoDCIAi  JElUU  x.  i.  22 
Quhat  maner  discord  be  this  at  we  se,  Kxpres  agane  our 
mhibitioun  1  ,558  KNOX  First  Blast  (*«\>.)#_  1  he_na.,ue 


ar,*  . 

,  ' "nhibit'them  that  are  well  affected  to  us.     .867 


2    spec.  t'a.  In  Eng.  Law,  formerly,  =  PROHIBI- 
TION,    b.  In  Eccles.  Law,  The  order  of  an  eccl( 
siastical   court,  stopping   proceedings  in   inferioi 
courts,  e.g.  the  suspension  of  inferior  jurisdictions 
during  the  bishop's  (or  archbishop's)  visitation  (see 
INHIBIT  v.  I  b,  quot.   1873) ;   also,  now  esp.,  the 
command  of  a  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  th 
a  clergyman  shall  cease  from  exercising  mim.teml 
duty      c.  In  Sc.  Law,  A  writ  prohibiting  a  person 
from   contracting   a   debt  which   may  become 
burden   on   his  heritable  property;   also    a   writ 
passing  the   Signet,  obtained  by  a   husband,   to 
prohibit  the  giving  of  credit  to  h.s  w.fe  ;  see  also 
quot.  1 86 1. 


months. 

3.  The  action  of  preventing,  hindering,  or  check- 
ing. Now  esp.  in  Physiol.  (see  qnot.  1883). 

1621  BI-KTON  Anal.  Mel.  \.  \.  it.  vii,  This  li. 
proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  l*inn  stopped 
up  by  which  they  should  come.     1750 
Ne.  79  F  7  It  is  said  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the 
lion  of  sleep,  long  continued,     lltj  L.  BRfKTOM  in 
i  Mar.  419  By  inhibition  we  mean  the  anest  of  the  fn 
of  a  structure  or  organ,  by  the  action  upon  it  of  another, 
while  its  power  to  execute  those  fun  '  --tained, 

and  can  be  manifested  as  soon  as  the  restraining  | 
removed.      1887  f'ortn.  Re-.:   May  742  Inhibition  in  one 
nervous  sphere  is  often   accompanied   by  dynamogeny  in 
another. 

Inhibitive  (inhi-bitiv\  a.  \sb.}  rare.     [f. 
HIBIT  v.  +-IVE.]     That  serves  or  tends  to  inhibit  ; 
inhibitory.     Also  as  sl>.,  An  inhibition. 

1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Knriall  xvi,  The  Lords  lawes  are  either 
imperaliues  of  good  or  inhibitiues  of  ill.  1830  W.  PHILLIPS 
Ml.  Sinai  n.  544  The  will  inhibilive  so  late  promulgtd. 

Inbi'bitor.    rare,     [agent-n.  in  L.  form  f. 
HIBIT  v.;  cf.  med.L.  inhibitor,  It.  inhibitore  .Florio, 
1611).]     Onejwho  inhibits,    spec,  in  Sc.  J.a-c,  One 
who  takes  out  an  inhibition  :  see  INHIBITION  i  c. 

1868  .-1,7  31  V  32  Viet.  c.  lot  Sc/iea.  (HP),  Notice  oflette.s 
of  inhibition  ..A.B.  (insert  designation  of  the  inhibitor) 
against  C.  D.  1886  Stattm.  Landings  by  Connc.  I 
Soe.  25  The  vendor  would  simply  have  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  various  inhibitors  and  persons  entering  caveats  to  their 
removal.  _  , 

Inhibitory  (inhi-bitari),  a.    Also  f  -ore. 
med.L.  inhitito>i-us    see  INHIBIT  v.  and 
in  Caxton  a.  obs.  F.  inhibitor  e    ifthc.  in  liodef.).] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  inhibition  ;  prohibitory. 
1490  CAXTON  £«,•].'..<•  xxii.  77   Her  feble  legacion,  the 

whiche  he  wold  not  graunt,  by  cause  that  the  t!\ 

maundementis  inhibytores  .  .  were  contrane  lu  l! 

1611  SrEi:i)  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  x.  §  39.  641  The  Son 

made  their  way  in  the  Court  of  Ron:  .hibitory 

Letters  from  the  Pope.     1642  Sn<  K.  Hi  HP 

61   Let  therefore  this  inhibitory  Statute   against    Bunops 

holding  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  temporal!  1 

..irrepealeable.    ,701  O.  HoorKi.  .V,, 

I'ind  37  This  Original  Right  of  th«  Arehbuhop,  1 

of  our  Liberty.,  is  the  very  Point  in  (Jue-tion.    18.3 

Hist.  Eng.  VI.  231  That  Clement,  .would  soon  be  compelled 

to  issue  an  inhibitory  breve,  forbidding  all 

bishops,  courts  or  tribunals,  to  give  judgment  in  the  man 

monial  cauie  of  Henry  agai'  '856  V\ 

Hist.  Eng.  (18581  I.  v.  417  An  inhibitor}-  mandate   was  a 

natural  consequence  of  the  conference  at  Calais. 

2.  Fliysiol.    That   restrains,   checks,  or   hinders 
action.     Inhibitory  nerve,  a  nerve  of  which  the 
stimulation  represses  or  diminishes  action. 

1855  H.  SPESCF.R  Princ.  Psyche!.  (1870!  I.  64  A  system  of 
nerves  which  diminish  action—  inhibitor}'  nerves  I 
called.     1882  Me,!.    Te«if.  Jrnt.  v  The  hypothesis  th 
alcohol  narcotises  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart.     IBB3 
L    BRL-STON  in  Xatin-e  i   Mar.  420  Several  authors  have 
pointed  out  the  analogy  between  inhibitory  phenomena 
the  animal  body  and  the  effects  of  mterfcrence  of  »avc! 
of  light  or  sounef. 

t  Inhi'ddcn,  ///.  «.    Obs.     [Is   <'J-'.   «  I 

Hidden  within. 

,674X    FAIRFAX  £*«.5-.5Vfr.  .27  Motion  .  .by  its  mhiddeu 
power,  .brought  on  again  to  a  kind  of  qui.  I 

tlnhi-gh,  v.    Obs.  rare-",      [f.  Ix-1    «»  + 
HIGHI*.;  cf.  EXHIGH.]     trans.  To  elevate. 
1483  Calk.  Angl.  196/1  To  Inheghe,a//<™n-,.i.'.W/«'>v,.. 

Inhilde,  variant  of  IXHELDE  v.,  Obs. 
Inhir  Inhirly,  obs.  forms  of  INNEK,  IN 
tlnbi'Ve,  •:   (.'bs.  rare'    .     [iN-'or-.]    tram 

To  put  into  a  hive;  to  HUT. 

6^Cl  Muc.orputintoahiue.     1622 

n,,t  these 
.here  to 

:e  and  in-hiue  themselues. 

tlnioc,  -hoke.  ')bsPorc 

formation.      Known  only  in  I.at.  Charters    wheie 
it    is    also    freq.    latinized    ns  '.okium. 

Kennctt  CODJecttU  '  '"*  sense  of  I 

A^.MDu.tuid  MLG  •ll;n,cr.  angle    ;  b, 

this  is  DOt    OthBWi 
ever   the  term  inhere  is  •  ">  r.-lated,  the- 


INHOC. 

second  element  is  app.  OE.  hoc  'hook',  in  same 
sense.]  A  term  applied  in  Middle  English  times 
to  a  piece  of  land  ^ temporarily)  inclosed  from  the 
fallow  and  put  under  cultivation  ;  an  inclosure  (of 
this  description). 

See,  as  to  the  use  of  the  term,  Vinogradoff  Villainage  in 
England  11892)  226-8,  Kennett  Paroch.  Anttg.  Glossary 
s.  v.  Kennett's  explanation  is  'any  corner  or  out-part  of  a 
common  field  ploughed  up  and  sowed  land  sometimes  fenced 
off)  within  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the  same  field  lay 
fallow.  It  is  now  called. .in  Oxfordshire  a  hitching'  Hut 
the  notion  of  a  earner  or  out-part  appears  to  have  no  other 
foundation  than  Kennett's  conjectured  derivation. 

i2i4-SVi7-/(/«  Stat.  in  Kennett  Pmr,Attfiff.(i&iS)Glta 
Idem  canonicns  habebit  omnes  fructus  terra;.. preter  illud 
inhok,  quod  ad  warettum  pertinet.  1268  Osetity  Keg.  ibid., 
Obligavit  se..quod  numjuam  de  dicta  pastura.  .inhokam 
faciet  in  prejudicium  dicti  abbatis.  1281  Ibid.  I.  419  Krater 
Walterus.. fieri  fecit  quoddam  inhoc  m  campo  waretabili  . . 
per  quod  Prater  Willielmus  dicebat  se  de  communi  pastura 
ibidem  dKseisiri.  a  1300  Malmtsbitry  Cart.  (Rolls)  II.  186. 
[1892  VINOGRADOFI--  I'i/lainagi  in  Eng.  228  A  new  species 
of  arable— the  manured  plot  under  'inhoc' — came  into  use, 
and  disturbed  the  plain  arrangement  of  the  old-fashioned 
three  courses.] 

Hence  tlnhok(e  v.  (in  L.  form  inhdkare},  to 
inclose  and  put  under  crop  (part  of  a  fallow). 

*a6$-6  Gloucester  Cart.  iRollsl  III.  36  Et  de  predicto 
campo  possunt  inhokari  quolibet  secundo  anno  40  acre,  et 
valet  inde  commodum  eo  anno  10  solidos.  1301  in  Registr. 
Monast.  de  irinchekmnba  (1892)  256  Permiserit  inhokare. 
Ibid.,  Nunquam  alias  [terras]  inhokabunt. 

t Inho-gged, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-".     [IN-2.] 

1611  FLORID,  faporcitO)  inhogged,  Jnswined. 

t  Inhold,  v.  Obs.     [f.  Ix- 1  +  HOLD  ».] 

1.  train.  To  hold  within ;  to  contain,  enclose. 
1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  I.  i.  §  7  This  light,  .which  the 

Sunne  inholdeth  and  casteth  forth.  1628  FELTHAM  Resahes 
M.  [i.]  xxiii.  76,  I  haue  knowne.  .a  merry  face,  inhold  a  dis- 
contented soule.  IHd.  xliii.  128  \Vho  will  cast  away  the 
whole  body  of  the  Beast,  because  it  inheld  both  guts  and 
ordure  ? 

2.  To  hold  in,  keep  in,  retain. 

1716  E.  ERSKIXK  Sena.  Wks.  1871  I.  185  Grace  is  not  for 
mholdins  but  for  outgiving. 

3.  intr.  To  contain  oneself,  refrain  or  keep  from. 
.  i«SS  FULLER  Hist.  Camb.  149,  I  can  hardly  inhold  from 
inveighing  on  his  memory.  . 

t  Inho'lder.    Obs.     [f.  prec.,  or  as  prec.] 

1.  A  tenant. 

.  a  '599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vn.  vii.  17  If  ye  please  it  [the  world] 
into  parts  divide,  And  every  parts  inholders  to  convent. 

2.  That  which  holds  or  contains. 

1660  S.  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  510  Which 
words  Pillar  and  Ground  should  not  be  taken  for  the  Sup- 
porter, Upholder  or  Foundation,  nor  Inholder  of  Truth. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Seh:  148  To  think  of  any  other 
. .  way  of  making  the  body  the  souls  inholder. 

Inholder,  ohs.  form  of  INN-HOLDER. 

t  Inhominious,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [repr.  in- 
homniiiieuse  of  the  F.  text,  app.  a  distortion  of 
ignominieuse,  as  if  from  L.  in-  no\.  +  /tomin-etn 
man  :  cf.  ABHOMI.VAL.]  ?  Ignominious. 

1490  CAXTOX  Eneydas  xxvii.  G  iv,  She  . .  reputed  it  to  be 
doon  m  opprobre  and  confusion,  inhomynyouse  and  full  of 
despyte. 

+  Inho'nest,  o.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inhonestus,  f.  in- 
(Is-3)  +  honestus  HONEST;  in  ME.  prob.  a.  OF. 
inhoneste  (Godef.).] 

1.  Dishonourable,  disgraceful,  shameful ;    inde- 
cent, vile. 

1340  Ayenb.  220  pe  fole  takinges  and  inhoneste  ine  zenne 
of  lecherie.  I43j-5o  tr.  lligden  (Rolls)  VII.  269  Spekynge 
to  that  woman  wordes  inhoneste.  1520  WHITIXTOX  /  'nig. 
(1527)  42  That  whiche  is  inhonest  to  auoyde  vtterly.  1534 

;  Tnllyes  Offices  n.  (1540)  83  In  that  behalfe  an  inhonest 
victorye  folowed  an  honest  cause.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  date!- 
houers  Bk.  Physicke  303/1  Haunting  of  strumpets,  or 
inhoneste  Woemen. 

2.  Void  of  good  manners ;  ungentlemanly.  rare. 
'534  WHITIXTON  Tnllyes  Offices  i.  65  If  any  man  be  aboute 

to  pleade  any  cause,  [and]  he  studyeth  by  the  way  or  in 
walkynge  alone  . .  it  maye  not  be  reprehended,  but  if  he  do 
this  same  in  bankettynge  or  at  the  tauerne,  he  maye  seme 
inhonest  [L.  inhiimanns]  bycause  he  knoweth  not  tyme. 

t  Inho-nestate,  v.  Obs.  rare  — °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inhonestare,  f.  hi/ioneslus  :  see  prec.]  '  To 
shame,  to  dishonest '  (Cockeram,  1623). 

So  t Inhoneata-tion  [late  L.  inliones/atio],  'a 
shaming  or  disgracing,  a  making  dishonest '  (Phil- 
lips, 1658). 

t  Inho-nestly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  INHONEST  + 
-iv  -.]  Dishonourably,  shamefully,  indecently 
discreditably. 

1340  Ayenb.  177  Me  zenejeb  wel  ofte..be  fole  takinges 
?i    o"1ir°,n<Vlt<:l":he-     '*"  R-  F°x  in  Elli*  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n. 
•  If  I  -.hold  sodeniy  relinquyshe  theme,  I  shuld  unreson-    i 

l)ely   (,£_  mhonestly   disapoynt    many   maters   &    persons.     ! 
"1572  fvNox  ///,/.  A',-/.  Wks.   !846  I.   109  That  he  wold 
lot  do  so  foohshhe  and  inhonestlye,  yea.  so  cruelly  and  un- 
••  lulhe  to  the  realme  of  Scotland. 

t  Inho-nesty.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
honestdt-em  (Tertullirm)  :  see  INHONEST  and 


296 

the  clengeing  of  thair  inhonestie  and  filth..  four  pennies  ilk 
quarter. 

Inhonour,  variant  of  ENHONOUR  v.,  Obs. 
t  Inhoo-d,  v.  Obs.  rare-".  [Ix-2.] 

1611  FLORIO,  Inscnffiare,  to  inquoife,  to  inhood. 

•i'Znhoo'p,  v.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  Ix-  1  or  2  + 
Ilouprf.  or  ?>.]  trans.  To  place  or  enclose  in  a 
hoop,  to  surround  with  a  hoop. 

[1596  lUvirs  Epigr.  iN.t,  Cocking  in  hoopesis  now  all  the 
play.]  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  \  L'L  n.  iii.  38  His  Cocks  do 
winne  the  Hattaile  still  of  mine,  \Sinn  it  is  all  to  naught: 
and  his  Quailes  euer  Beate  mine  (in  hoopO  at  odds. 

t  Inho-rn,  T'.   Obs.  rare-".    [Ix-2.] 

1611  FI.OKIO,  tneornarc,  to  home,  to  inhorne. 

t  Inhorta'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  inhorlilri  to  incite.]  Instigation. 

iSoa  ARXOI.DK  Citron.  (iSnl  233  I'.y  the  inhortacyon  and 
adverti-iment  of  achapleyne  off  my  lady. 

Inhospitable  (inh^-spitab'l),  a.  [a.  OK  in- 
hospitable (I5~i6th  c.  in  Godcf.'i  =  It.  inhosfitabile, 
nd.  med.  or  mod.L.  inhospilabilis  (  -  L.  inhosfi- 
tiilis)  :  see  IN--'*  and  HOSPITABLE.]  Not  hospitable. 

1.  Of  persons,   their   actions,   disposition,   etc.  : 
Not  disposed  to  welcome  and  entertain  strangers  ; 
withholding  hospitality  from  guests  or  visitors. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  4/28  Inhospitable,  inhpspital'ilis.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  K.\-emf.  in.  Sect.  xiv.  §  18.  47  He  found  the 
inhabitants  of  a  little  village  so  inhospitable,  as  to  refuse  to 
give  him  entertainment.  1671  MILTOX  Safttsfn  980  Jael, 
who,  with  inhospitable  guile  Smote  Sisera  sleeping,  through 
the  temples  nailed.  1717  A.  HAMILTOX  ffnv  Ace.  E.  Inii. 
I.  iii.  22  The  Coast  is  inhospitable  as  well  as  the  People. 
1800  Asiut.  Ann.  l\i'g.,  Misc.  Tr.  172  '2  Hut  I  assured  him, 
that,  on  account  of  his  inhospitable  treatment,  he  would 
receive  nothing  from  me.  1831  LVTTOX  Engine  A.  i.  v, 
What  on  earth  could  make  you  so  inhospitable  to  your 
Uncle's  guest? 

2.  transf.  Of  a  region,  coast,  etc.  :  Not  affording 
or  offering  shelter  or  entertainment. 

1616  BULLOKAK,  Inhospitable,  harbourles  :  not  fit  to  enter- 
taine  one.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERI-  Trai'.  led.  2)  183  Our 
journey  lay  sometimes  through  inhospitable  straits.  1667 
MILTON  f.  L.  xi.  306  All  places  else  Inhospitable  appear 
and  desolate.  1748  Anson's  /Vr.  I.  vi.  57  \Ve  ..  were  now 
proceeding  to  an  hostile,  or  at  best,  a  desart  and  inhospit- 
able coast.  1873  HAMERTON  Intcll.  Life  HI.  viii.  (1875)  112 
The  gardeners  of  an  inhospitable  climate  contend  against 
the  natural  sunshine  of  the  south.  1880  GF.IKIK  Phys.  deog. 
iv.  270  Its  arid  sandy  surface  stretches  for  leagues  as  an  in- 
hospitable desert. 

Hence     Inhospitabi  lity,     Inho  spitaWeness, 
the  quality  or  character  of  being  inhospitable. 
1641  EVELYN  Diary  27  Sept.,  We,  impatient  of  the  tyme 


. 

destitution,  this  frigid  inhospitableness.  1881-3  SCH.U  F 
Encycl.  Relig.  Kmnvl.  I.  122/1  [Arabia]  occupies  a  very 
isolated  position,  partly  on  account  of  the  inhospitableness 
of  its  coasts. 

Inhospitably  (inh<)-spitabli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  an  inhospitable  manner  ;  without  or 
in  contravention  of  hospitality. 

i6«7  MILTON  P.  L.  xii.  168  Of  guests  he  makes  them 
slaves,  Inhospitably.  1741  FRANCIS  Horace,  Ep.  i.  xiv.  (R.), 
Kor  what  you  call  inhospitably  drear,  To  me  with  beauty 
and  delight  appear. 

t  Inho'Spital,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inhospitalis, 
(.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  hospitalis  hospitable,  HOSPITAL  a. 

Cf.  OF.  inhospital  (Godef.).]    =  INHOSPITABLE. 

1597-8  Up.  HALL  Sal.  iv.  v.  98  Or  lonely  Hermits  cage 
inhospilall.  1608-11  —  Kpist.  v.  viii,  Some  inhospiiall 
sauages  make  fearful  delusions  by  sorcerie  vpon  the  shore, 
to  fright  strangers  from  landing.  1613  PUHCHAS  1'ilgritn. 
<i<v  vii,  xi.  595  They  shewed  themselves  inhospitall  and 
treacherous.  1615  G.  SAMA-S  Ti-n-:  I.  27  There  being  no 
Innes  for  entertainment  throughout  inhospital]  Turkic. 
1694  R.  L'KsTKAXcE  Fables  296  Breach  of  Faith  .  .  is  the 
most  odious  Inhospital  and  inhumane  ..  of  moral  offences. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Srrm.  (1744)  IX.  iv.  iii  By  such  an  act  of 
inhospital  barbarity,  as  before  was  unheard  of. 

Hence  t  Inho'spitally  adv.,  inhospital)])-. 

1613  PI-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  482  A  Hawke  had  beene 
admitted  .  .which  being  whole,  he  inhospitally  slew  many  of 
these  co-hospitall  weaker  Fowles,  and  was  .  .  expelled  this 
Bird-Colledge. 

t  Inhospita  lions,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [irreg.  f. 
L.  inhospi/iili-s  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Inhospitable. 

1602  WARN-ER  All>.  Eng.  Ix.  liii.  240  Inhospitalious, 
Mutinous,  and  Hypocrites  the  best. 

Inhospitaiity  (inh(spitse-llti\  [ad.  L.  inlios- 
pitalitas,  (.  inhospitalis  inhospitable  :  see  above 
and  -ITV.  Perh.  immed.  through  F.  inkespitaliti 
(1530  in  Hatz.-Darm.V]  The  quality  or  practice 
of  being  inhospitable  ;  want  of  kindness  in  the 
reception  or  entertainment  of  strangers  or  visitors. 

1570-6  LAMBAKDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  323  Our  naturall 
inhospitalilie  and  disdaine  of  straungers^  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrwtaft  <  1614!  513  The  Seas  beare  also  the  names  of  .  . 
the  Eu.xine  by  a  contrarie  appellation,  for  their  inhos- 
pitalitie.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  P/iilos.  vm.  (1701)  323/2 

ihospitality  is  a  vehement  opinion...  that  Guests  ought  to 


INHUMANE. 

t  Inhou-se,  v.    Obs.  rare ~  '.    [f.  IN-  l  +  1 1 
st>.  or  ?'.]     trans.  To  house. 

1595  MAKKIIAM  Sir  R.  Grini'ile  (Arb.)  51  And  there  in- 
housed  with  their  mother  Night,  All  foure  deuise,  how 
heauen  and  earlh  to  spi-lit. 

t  Inhou-  sehold,  v.  Obs.  rare-".  [Ix-'.] 
trans.  To  domesticate. 

1611  FLORIO,  Infavrigliarsi,  to  become  familiar  or  In  in- 
houshould  hinuelte. 

Inhuman  iinlii^'niaiO,  rt.  (rf.)  Forms:  5  in- 
humayn,  6  7  inhumane,  -aine,  7-  inhuman, 
[ad.  I.,  inhuman-its,  f.  /;;-  (lM-8)  +  hi'imuiim 
HIMAN.  In  earliest  examples  app.  after  F.  /;;. 
humain,  -aine  ijth  c.  in  Hntz. -Darin.  . 

The  slrcss  was  originally,  as  in  F.,  on  the  final  syllable, 
but  by  the  dose  of  the  i6th  c.  metrical  evidence  show-  the 
distinction  of  inhifiimn  and  inlivinn'iie  in  verse,  though 
\\  ithout  apparent  distinction  of  meaning.  The  prOM 
mmciation  was  then  probably  ia/iifman,  but  the  spelling 
inhumane  was  almost  invariable  till  after  1700  cf.  HI/MAX, 
HUMANE).  After  the  spelliiiL;  inhuman  crime  in,  the  s{>rMint; 
and  pronunciation  inhiun,rnt-  became  app.  very  rare.  I 
(after  1730),  Johnson,  and  other  iSih  c.  dictionaries  which 
distinguish  ktftttan  and  Initnti'ne  in  pronunciation  and  sense, 
recognize  for  the  negative  only  iiiltii'man,  and  Todd  1818 
appears  not  to  have  known  in/tmna-ne,  for  he  says  'There 
is  now  no  distinction  observed  between  inlntni.ui  ami  in- 
human?:  formerly  it  was  inhumane  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable'.  Ash  1775  distinguishes  '/«//»'«/«»,  bar. 
barous,  cruel,  void  of  compassion  ',  and  '  j ' nhitmn'nc,  void  of 
tenderness,  unkind  i l',nt  net  much  used)'.  The  second 
entry  may  refer  only  to  the  i7th  c.  word.  None  of  the 
19th  c.  dictionaries,  until  quite  recently,  record  inhumane 
(exc.  as  an  obsolete  form  of  inhuman).  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  inhumane  in  current  use  has  been  formed 
afresh  on  humane,  in  order  to  provide  an  exact  negative  to 
the  latter,  and  thus  a  word  of  milder  meaning  th.in  inhuman. 
(In  treating  the  two  words,  we  place  under  INHUMAN  all 
quots.  bef.  1600  however  spelt,  all  i7lh  c.  metrical  ijuot-.. 
which  show  the  stress  on  /itf,  and  all  171(1  c.  or  later  ex- 
amples spelt  inhuman  } 

1.  Of  persons :  Not  having  the  qualities  proper 
or  natural  to  a  human  being  ;  esp.  destitute  of 
natural  kindness  or  pity ;  brutal,  unfeeling,  cruel. 
Also_/7f.  of  things. 

1481  CAXTON  Godcfroy  ccvii.  303  That  Inhumayn  baylly, 
whiche  was  ful  of  cruelte  and  of  pryde,  louyd  not  the  Cristen 
men.  1548  W.  PATTEN  I-:.vped.  Scotl.  Pre'f.  1>  v  b,  Ye  woold 


what  wilder  blood  . .  Could  leaue  her  so  disconsolate?  1697 
DltYDBM  I'irg.  J'ast.  vin.  67  Love  lent  the  Sword;  the 
Mother  struck  the  Blow ;  Inhuman  she;  but  more  inhuman 
thou.  —  Crtrf.  ii.  788  E'er  sounding  Hammers  forg'd  th' 
inhumane  Sword.  1725  POPE  Odyt.s.  vn.  247  We  impart  To 
you,  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart.  1755  Man  ii.  4 
Those  who  unman  themselves,  by  debasing  iheir  nature  .. 
W'e  shall  call  by  the  name  of  inhuman.  1868  Alorn.  Star 
25  Feb.,  The  inhuman  mother  has  been  taken  into  custody. 
b.  Of  actions,  conduct,  etc.  :  Brutal,  sav.ige, 
barbarous,  cruel. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sannes  e/Aymon  i.  45  To  this  inhumayn 
occysion  was  come  themperoure  Charlemayn.  1548  HALL 
thron.,  Hen.  I 'If I  90  b,  His  poore  subjectes  came 
\\  ith  lamentacions  and  cryes  shewyng  his  grace  of  the 
crueltie  of  the  Frencbemen  and  of  their  inhumaine  deahng 
with  them.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  844  Loathing 
this  inhumane  feasting  with  humane  tiesh.  1641  in  Claren- 
don Hist.  Kcb.  iv.  §  105  The  most  Barbarous  and  Inhumane 
Cruelties.  1739  THROI-  Let.  to  Swift  10  Dec.,  S.'s  Lett.  1768 
IV.  233  The  cruel  and  inhuman  behaviour  of  that  monster. 
1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  301  Appllonides  ..set  fire  to 
the  building  :  the  live  Hundred  perished  in  the  flames  .  . 
The  conduct  of  Apollonides  seems  to  us  inhuman.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  57  Recall  the  inhuman  words,  and  let  us  for^t-t 
that  they  were  uttered. 

2.  Not  pertaining  to  or  in  accordance  with  what 
is  human,  in  form,  nature,  intelligence,  etc. ;  not 
of  the  ordinary  human  type. 

1568  TILNEY  Dise.  Mariage  A  vij  b,  What  thing  is  more 
inhumane,  than  for  man  to  contemne  that  as  profane  which 
the  eternall  hath  hatowed  ?  1613  PURCHAS  1'i [primage  (i£,n\ 
900  Of  Scales  and  Sea-monsters,  or  other  more  unnaturall 


,  <  *uc»i,,y.  t/w.  rare.  iaa.  late  L..  in-  |  pitalitie.  i«j6  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  vin.  (1701)  323/2 

nonesiat-em  !  lertullmn)  :  see  INHONEST  and  I  '"hospitality  is  a  vehement  opinion, ..that  Guests  ought  to 

HONESTY.]  The  quality  of  being  '  inhonest '  ;  w,.shT'd,'v  lm^Kf>£L  ?''r1'  '-'"'"'c  """  '  ij',"le 

also,  that  which  is  '  inhonest'  indecent  or  filthv  'a  7'n  557  Th«r  mhospitahty  m  refills  to  lodge 

_  „  lueceni,  or  nitnj.  us.  1845  DARWIN  ;  ay.  .\at.  vm.  1870)  156,  I  did  not  m.-tt 

'11470   tipToFT  Tulit  on  Friends*.  (Caxton.  i^Rii  Riv  with  »v.n  „„,. ;,           .  «r  „..!...,.          :„£„,,                .o_. 


••Mfcjip   t  tn-.itv.tiii,  \ji   unuy. 

•,-uI47°  T^0"  r«U<  e*  Fricndsh.  (Caxton,  1481)  R  iv, 
Iherfor  lete  this  now  in  frendship  be  confermed  that  we 
desire  nothmges  of  his  inhoneste.  1509  Bnrfk  Rcc.  Kdinb. 
27  Sept.  (Rec.  Soc.)  124  To  lak  . .  of  euery  flescheour  .  for 


with  even  one  instance  of  rudeness  or  inhospitality.  1894 
H.  GAKDRNKR  Vttojf.  ratrwt  122  It  was  liere  ..  that  he 
learned  the  inhospitality  of  the  free  states  to  the  freed 


human  wonders  painted  thrice  the  size  of  life.     1862  \V.  \V. 
STORY  Roba  di  A*,  vii.  (1864)  131  There  is  a  great  dt-al  uf 
human  nature  in  mankind,  wherever  you  go, — except  in  Paris, 
perhaps,  where  Nature  is  rather  inhuman  and  artificial. 
f  B.  as  sb.  A  brutal  person.   Obs.  rare. 

1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  x.  30,  I  had  been  six  and 
thirty  days  thus  abandoned  by  these  Inhumane*.  1709 
MRS.  MANI.KY  .SVrr.  Man.  (1736'  IV.  158  If  your  Highness 
will  not  rank  yourself  on  the  side  of  those  Inhumans.  1755 
Man  xvi.  5  We.. will  treat  all  their  despisers  as  inhuman*. 

Inhumane  (inhimni'-n^  a.  Also  7  -aine. 
[ad.  L,  inhftman-its  :  see  prec.  In  later  use  f.  IN-  3 
-f-HuMANK:  see  note  under  INHUMAN.] 

fl.     -INHUMAN   I.    Obs. 

(Here  are  included  i7th  c.  metrical  examples  which 
the  stress  on  a'ftc,  and  i8th  c.  prose  instances  with  the  spel- 
ling inhumane,  after  inhuman  had   become  thi-   pit 
spelling.     Hut   these   latter   may  possibly    have   been 
nounced  inhn'man^  and  be  only  archaic  retentions  of  the 
i7th  c.  spelling.) 

1599  MARSTON  $co,  I'illanie  T.   ii.  176  That  rude  1 
torne,  And  disannuld,  as  too  loo  inhumane,  'Hut  I.^i 
should  such  seruicestraine.   1617  SIR  \V. 

Kroyls  inhumainedev)  dins  humane  harts.  1710 
HKAKNE  Collect.  III.  30  \\  liull 


INHUMANELY. 

..whom  ne  married  that  it  shorten'd  her  days.  1716 CA VAL- 
UER Mem.  in.  180  The  Desolation  was  so  great,  that  the 
most  inhumane  Heart  would  be  moved  thereat.  1777 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ainer.  I.  ill.  231  He  rejected  with 
nation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  born  to  servitude, 
as  irreligious  and  inhumane. 

f2.  Uncivilized,  uncultured,  impolite:  cf.  Ilu- 
MANK  a.  -\  INIUMANTTY  2.  Obs. 

rt  1680  Hi  -n. FR  AV;;/.  (17591  I.  125  There's  nothing  so 
absurd,  or  vain,  Or  barbarous,  or  inhumane,  I'.ut  if  ,t  lay 
the  least  Pretence  To  Piety  and  GodliM-ss  liors  sacred 
instantly  commence. 

3.  Not  humane;  destitute  of  compassion  for 
misery  or  suffering  in  men  or  animals. 

1822  E.  PARKER  in  DowuVu  \'';.'/.Vr  1 1.  487  He  would  be- 
come as  humane  as  he  is  now  inhumane.  1851  LONGF.  in 
Life  (1891)  II.  212  He  is  to  serve  up  a  'crimped  cod' — 
a  most  inhumane  dish. 

Hence  Inhumanely  adv.,  fa.  =  INHUMANLY 
(obs.) ;  b.  Not  humanely,  without  compassion  for 
suffering  (but  not  with  active  cruelty). 

1598  M. -MIS-TON  I'ygmal.  n.  144  No  lew,  no  Turke,  would 
vse  a  Christian  So  inhumanely  as  this  Puritan.  1684  GOOD- 
MAN H'int.  E-.'fn.  Conf.  ill.  (1720!  317  (T.)  Whatsoever 
pretends  to  be  a  divine  law,  and  can  be  made  appear  to  be 
inhumanely  rigorous  . .  is  either  no  law  of  his,  or  at  the 
least  is  not  rightly  interpreted. 

Inhumanity  (inhi«msrniti).  [a.  F.  inlitt- 
manitt  (141)1  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  or  ad.  L.  inhii- 
nianitat-cm,  n.  of  quality  (.inhfinianns  INHUMAN.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  inhuman  or  inhumane  ; 
want  of  human  feeling  and  compassion  ;  brutality, 
barbarous  cruelty. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  23,  I  shall  kepe  the  ryght  well  . .  for 
to  falle  in  suche  inhumanyte  or  furour.  1556  Anrr-h<'  <v 
Isnb.  (1608)  Lv,  What  inhmnanite  suffers  that  I  see  the 
liffinge  . .  and  that  I  lette  [thee]  be  taken  awaie  to.  .deaths. 
IS94  T.  B.  La  I'rimaud.  Fr.  Acatl.  n.  313  Hardnesse,  in- 
humanitie,  crusltie,  and  all  kinde  of  barbanrasneue.  1675 
COCKKR  Morals  55  1"  insult,  or  exult  over  Misery,  Shews 
baseness  mixt  with  inhumanity.  1785  BURNS  Man  mas 
made  to  mourn  vii,  Man's  inhumanity  to  Man  Makes 
countless  thousands  mourn  !  1838  J.  MAKHN  Kan.,  Serai. 
v.  134  Inhumanity  to  any  animal .  .is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  great  law.  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggards 
Dau.  I.  17  'And  you  would  see  a  fellow  creature  perish  , 
cried  Haggard,  horrified  at  this  inhumanity. 

b.  With  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  UIH  ;  an 
inhuman  or  cruel  deed. 

1647  WARD  AY;;;/.  Cooler  15  What  an  Inhumanity  it  is,  to 
deprive  parents  of  that  comfort.  1636  EARL  MONM.  Athit. 
fr  Parnass.  332  All  the  inhumanities  whereinto  we  have 
"most  imprudently  hurryed  you.  1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mai;.  VI.  550  Despots  are  not  always  obeyed  when  they 
command  inhumanities.  1803  HK.  AHULL  i'nseen  Fauna. 
Society  vii.  217  The  grosser  inhumanities  of  the  past. 

\  2.  Want  of  the  politeness  or  courtesy  proper  to 
civilized  men.  vCf.  HUMANITY  3  a.)  Obs. 

1557  F.  SEAGER  Sen.  ferine  155  in  Halves  Bk.^t)  Thy 
felowes  salute  In  token  of  loue,  Lest  of  inhumamtie  they 
shall  thee  reproue.  1613  PURCH.AS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  52.3  « 
were  inhumanitie  in  us.  not  to  acknowledge  a  beholdmg- 
nesse  to  them.  1648  Eikon  Das.  vii.  (1824)  48  The  riidenesse 
of  those  who  must  make  up  their  want  of  justice,  with  in- 
humanity, and  impudence. 

Inhu  manize,  v.  rare.  [f.  INHUMAN  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  inhuman,  to  make  cruel. 

1871  Standard  5  Jan.,  Every  day  brings  fresh  proofs  of 
the  inhumanising  effects  of  war. 

t  Inhirnianlike,  adv.  Obs.  rare- .    it  u 

HI-MAN  r  -LIKK.]      -  next. 

1595  Blnnchardyn  v.  B  j  b,  The  man  that  so  mhumainliki 
had  left  him  in  this  distresse. 

Inhumanly  (inhi/7-manli),  adv.  Forms:  see 
INHUMAN,  [f.  INHUMAN  +  -LY  '-.]  In  an  inhuman 
manner ;  barbarously,  cruelly. 

c  1480  CAXTON  Smnes  of  Aymon  i.  54  The  false  enterpryse 
of  Charlemayne  . .  shalle  this  daye  make  me  Inhumaynly 
for  to  deye.  1586  A.  DAY  Kng.  Secretary  II.  (1625)  32 
Having  so  ingratefully,  nay  rather  inhumanely  dealt  with 
me.  1638  COWLEY  Love's  Kiddle  v.  i,  I  asked  her  who  had 
used  her  so  inhumanely  :  She  answered,  Turkish  Pyrates. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  XI.  677  What  are  these,  .who  thus  deal 
Death  Inhumanly  to  men?  1683  Loud.  <;,u.  No.  1878^2 
That  Horrid  and  Inhumanly-bloody-designed  V  illany.  1781 
GIBBON  Dec  1.  *  !•'.  xxx.  uS6j>  II.  15',  Many  thousand 
Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred.  1863  DuHin  Eva. 
Mail  4  Dec.  4/3  To  see  . .  the  negro  race  inhumanly  treated. 
InhU'mauneSS.  rare.  Forms:  see  INHTMAN. 
[f.  as  prec.  *  -XKSS.]  =  INHUMANITY. 

1640  ROBERTS  Claris  liil'l.  49§  The  inhumanenesse  of  those 
Syrian  Kings.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1893  Times  3  Jan. 
4/4  With  grim  inhumanness. 

Inhumate  i.inhi«-m«:t,  rnhiwm/H),  v.  fare. 
[f.  I  .  inhumiit-,  ppl.  stem  of  inhuman  to  iNiirMK.] 
trans  To  inhume,  bury  ///.  and  / 

1612  WOODALL  Xnrf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  25*  To  demonstrate, 
what  too  lone  silence  once  did  inhumate.  1635  HEYWOOI 
Hierarch  ix.  570  Of  bodies  fifty,  not  inhumated.  1866 
I  B  ROSE  tr  O-'id's  Met.  204  Inhumated  were  most- 
hut  some  were  cast  Unnoted  upon  pyres.  1871  I: 
Four  Phases  l.  151  When  he  sees  my  body  either  burnt  or 
inhumated.  r  e  .  c 

Inhumation  (inhiKnv'-fan).     [n.  of  act 
L    inhuman    see  prec.  and  -ATION).     Cf.  F.  »«• 
hnmation    (i?-i6th_c.  in   Ilatz.-Uarm.) ;    med.L. 
had  prob.  *nifiunia(io.\ 

1    The  action  or  practice  of  burying  m  the  grou 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  buried;  interment, 
burial  of  the  dead  (in  quot.  1665  of  the  living 

V.,[..    V. 
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1636  BRATHWAIT  AV;;;,  Kmf.  379  The  manner  of  his  death 
and  inhumation  1  read  not  of.     165^ 
driot.  i.  2  The  soberest 
of  simple  inhumation  and  burning.     1665   M 

!ireatned 
M!   alive. 

1760  Hi  '  c  of  in- 

humatioN  ft   ' 

Ann.  (i.v       '  nnple  inhiimu: 

of  all   ni  -ing   of  the   dead.      1880   i 

t:ariy  Man  ,\.  ^_-j  C  ,vm:UL  i:  -Lllogelher 

abolish  the  older  practice  of  inhum. 

2.  The  burying  ul  a  thing  under  ground. 

1658   SIR   T.  'BROWNE  Card,  iyrus  iv.   65   Most   plants, 
though  green  above-ground,  maintain  then 
gamble  in  inn 

or  inhumation.     1830  l.vr.u 
conclude,  that  lh<j  origin  of  a  l:uge  jxtrt    •; 

i-uni  was  lon^  subsequent  to  the  fust  inhumation 
of  the  place. 

Jif.    1822  />'/.. iX-;.-.  -I//;..,-.  XI.  4t.    We  curse  it  (the  revival 
of  letters],  a-s  theinlmmation  of  European  originality  in  works 
of  genius  for  ever.     1824  JAS.  MILL  in  »', 
The  opposition  party  had  only  begun  to  effect  a  r. 
from  that   inhumation  which   it    suffered  from  the   aristo- 
cratical  terrors  engendered  by  the  French  revolution. 

t  3.  An  obsolete  chemical  process  :  see  . 

1612  WOODALL  Siirg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  272  Inhumation  is 
the  setting  of  two  pots  (the  head  of  the  uppermost  being 
very  well  covered  and  luted,  with  his  bottome  beared  full 
of  little  pin-holes,  and  sure  fastened  to  that  which  is  under- 
neath in  the  ground)  and  burying  them  with  earth  to  a 
certain  depth,  having  a  circular  fire  made  for  distil! 
transudation/Vr<rV.TC(-;/i-;;;;;.  1650  ASIIMULI.  Ckym»Cottt£t, 
22  And  therefore  we  distill  them  ..  Hut  we  doe  it  sweetly 
and  with  inhumation,  lest  the  excessive  Hie  consume  the 
sought  for  subtilties. 

Inhume  (inhu7m),z>.  Also  Senhume.  [ad. 
L.  inhuman  (Pliny),  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  humus  ground, 
earth.  Cf.  F.  inhumcr  1413  in  Hatz.-Darm.  .] 

1.  tram.  To  inter,  bury  (the  dead) ;  to  lay  in  the 
grave. 

'  1616  Bl'LLOKAR  Eiif.  Exf,,  Inlmmc,  to  bury,  a  1626 
MIDDLETON  Mayor  QMtenborffttgh  iv.  ii,  H.  • 
Able  to  wake  all  of  our  name  inhumed.  1715-20  Pol  E  liiml 
xxi.  376  No  hand  his  bones  shall  gathir,  or  inhume.  1854 
II.  MILLER  Sch.  t,  Sc'im.  xvi.  (1857)  369  Not  a  vestige  .. 
of  their  bodies  occurred  in  the  rocks  or  soils  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  inhumed. 

Jig.     1633  P.  FLETCHER    I'tirflc  fsl.  11.  xxxviu,  A  whol 
camps  meat  he  in  his  gorge  inhum'd.    1656  S.  HOLLAND  ?.ara 
(1719)  45,    I    will    spare    these    wretches,  and   inhume   my 
intended  Revenge,     a  1845  Hoou  T-.vo  Shirans  xviii,  Sorrow- 
in   gros>  liusks    of   brutes   eternally  inhumed.     1873   K. 

BRENNAS  ll'itch  of  A',  1/1163  While  life  and  love  ai- 
inhumed  by  death. 

b.  trans/.  Of  the  earth  or  tomb  :  To  cover  (the 
dead).  Also/^.  '/  Obs. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's   Met.  iv.  (1626)  77  Here  ghosts 
descend,   whose    bodies    earth    inhume.     1691    \\  ODD   At/I. 
Oxon.  I.  576  Th'  obscure  recesses  of  this  key-cold  Tomb,  Uo 
I     Stokeslies  ashes,  and  remains  inhume.    1773-83  HOOLE  Orl. 

I  nr.  xi.  242  He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  might  ennume 
i    A  horse  and  horseman  in  its  living  tomb  ! 

2.  To  bury  (a.  thing)  in  the  ground  ;  to  cover  with 
soil.  Now  rare. 

1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  (1626)  130  Those  in  the 
turn'd-vp  furrowes  he  inhumes.  1764  GaAIMGEI  Sugar  Can,- 
l.  256  When  best  to  dig,  and  when  inhume  the  cane.  1830 
LVELL  Princ.  Geal.  (1875)  I.  I.  xiv.  316  By  which  the  Cities 
were  inhumed. 

Hence  Inhu-med  ppl.  a.,  buried. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  I'itt.  n.  lii.  This  their  inhumed 
soules  esteem'd  their  wealths.  1816  G.  S.  FARES  <>;-«. 
Pagan  Idol.  III.  351  He. .forces,  by  Runic  incantation,  the 
inhumed  prophetess  to  utterance. 

Inhungre,  obs.  form  of  EjJHUHGKB  v. 

tlnhu-rled,  fa.  pple.    Obs.  rare-1.    [IN  fl*. 

II  b.]      Hurled  or  violently  driven  in. 

1583  STAXYHVRST  /Kncis  l.  (Arb.)  36  Would  God  your 
captayn  with  soothernc  blastpuf  inhurled  Heere  made  his 

"iniao  ;inia.-k),  a.    Anal.   [f.  Ixi-ox  +  -AC.    So  K. 
iniaqut    l.ittre).]    =!NI.M.. 

1886  in  S\d.  Soc.  Lex. 

Iniad'(i-m*d),  adv.  Anat.  [f.  Isi-os  -^  -ait: 
see  DEXTBAIX]  In  a  direction  towards  the  imon. 

1803  J  BARCLAY  AVii'  Anat.  Nomeiul.  165.  1808  WALKER 
in  Mtd.  Jrnl.  XIX.  397  Movements,  which  are  incoincident, 
i.e.  those  which  take  place  iniad  and  antimad  or  backward 
and  forward.  -  ~c 

Inial  (i'nial),  a.    Anat.     [f.  IXI-ON  +  -AI..]     ( 
or  belonging  to  the  inion. 

1808    I    'HARCI.AV   M  uvular  tfttiau  iv.  47"    'he  eye  Is 
turned  round,  so  as  to  desciihe  .  .  a  cone  .  .  whose  apex   is 
pointed  to  the  inial  aspect.    18,4  J.  11.  «  i-HARr  tr.  S.arfa  s 
Hernia  p.  xv.The  aspect  tor  position  of  those  pan 
f'rona  are  coronal.. ™&  that  of  those  next  the  ini, 

Iniamb,  variant  of  E.V.IAMB  v.,  Oft. 

Inibbit,  obs.  form  of  INHIBIT  v. 

Iniciall,  Inicion,  obs.  ff.  IMIIAI^INITION. 

Inidoneity  (iaaidmfW!). 

perh.  after  a  med.  or  motl.I..  *MOtUttat.\     W  am 

of  fitness  ;  unfitnos. 

,894  r/;.  TiHUI  19  Ian.  75  Towns,-,  ""ced  [in 

Oct    ,s7o]  incapable  of  hold,, 

nasnuidi  as  hewas  not  a  'clerk' wuhn,  th« 

1 1,-  ought  to  bed- 
inidoneity,  and  a  fr.  ated. 

Inido-neous,  a.   rare-".    [Ix--:  prob.  •«« 
a  med.L.  *inMfiuus.]     Not  idoneous  ;  unht. 
1656  i 


INIMICOUS. 
tl-nigist,  iuighist.    <"•-     [ad.   •!      i. 

/H/V.'--  liiigoO\x. 

-.'.naiius.]     A  follower 
(»f  Ignatius  I.o)f»la;  a  Jesuit. 
1686  ,  >  iv.  247  The  People  call'd  them 

ted  to  the  1, 

Inigma,  nb».  foim  oi 

luinia'ginable,  «.    C/u.     [ad.  mud.L.  in- 
.  i.  in-  (Ix- :1  -t-  imiigiHtitilis 

1  M  V.I-.A1  i  i: ;  ci.   1.  inimaginalile  (i6th  c.,  Mon- 
taigne).]    Unimaginable. 

1533  tr.  /><ii;////.i'  Coin.  Crf.ff    I  a-,  mui  he 

innuminablc    .  1603 

must  '  ' 

The  musick  of  them  Ls  inimaginable. 

f  Inimi,  inimy,  inymy,  inemye,  innamy, 

obs.    Sc.  forms  of  K.\ ;  .   influenced   by 

L.  im'miciis.     Still  so  pronounced  in  ] it-land.) 

1423  JAS.  I  AV'/i'/i  0-  xxiv,  Off  Inymyis  takin  and  led 
au:,y  \V--  wercn  all.     Ibid,  clvi,  The  u\' 
Inemye.     1500-20  DI-NBAR  I'wts  Ixxi.   n  (J 
plessolir  to  our  auld  innamy.     1533  GAU  Rich'.  I 
deuil  .    quhilk  is  our  crwel  inimi.     1563  V. 

y  scha»in  to  Hi-, 

t  Ini-mic,  a.  Obs.  rare''1,  [ad.  L.  inimit-us 
unfriendly.]  Adverse,  harmful,  inimical. 

1696  Ij  I'M  I.tt.  :,  i  I'ni-i-e  18  May  in  Fox  Bourne  Lift 
(18761  II.  --.i,.  7  To  get  off  the  remainder  of  my  cough 

.    i.tui.--  into  [hat  inimic  air. 

Ini-micable,  a.  rare.  [f.  IN  -  3  +  AMICABLE, 
after  L.  iiiiniiitis  cntmy,  INIMICAL.]  =  INIMICAL. 

1805  F..  i  i  A  n»  .\nns  of  Dtsert  I.  118  Self-interest, 
inimitable  to  the  fclidty  of  other*  1833  />/,.,  k-.v.  Maf. 
XX  N  i  inimicable  to  the  procreation  of 

children. 

Inimical  (ini-mikU),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  inimical- 
it  (Sidonius  ,  f.  inimicus  unfriendly,  hostile,  an 
enemy,  f.  in-  ( Ix- :;  +  amntis  friend  :  see  -AL.] 

1.  Having  the  disposition  or  temper  of  an  enemy; 
unfriendly,  hostile.      Const,  to. 

1678  PHILIII-S  (cd.  4)  List  Kartarous  M'orjs,  Inimical, 
having  an  e  I  1758  RICHARDSON  Corr.  .1804) 

V.  189  Poor  Dr.  ClayKni  !  inimical  man  '  Persecutor  to 
liis  putter  !  1765  .  I-  "•  3'4 

A  prince  inimical  to  ci\il  and  religious  liberty.     1794  ' 
MOVRIS  in  Sparks  Lift  *  H'rit.  ,1832)  II.  395  Nine-tenths 
of  the  nation  are  inimical  to  the  government.      1844  LA 
BROUGHAM  Jirit.  Const,   xi.    (1862)  158   'I 
confined  to  hostile   countries   and   inimical  nations.     1847 
I  MM  s  Ilisl.  I'hilos.  (1867-  I.  =4  K.|ua!ly  inimical  to  demo- 
cracy and  tyranny.     1879  G.  MAI  ,  OSALU  .V/>  Glint  II.  in. 
41   'the  fc«   Koat.s  on  the  mountain  were  for  a  time  very 
inimic.'il  to  i 

2.  Adverse  or  injurious  in  tendency  or  influence ; 
harmful,  hurtful.     Const,  to. 

1643  E.  UDAI.L  Sena.  (1045!  18  The  Papists  . .  slander  the 
doctrine  of  saltation  by  faith  as  inimical!  to  good  works. 
1683  TRYON  II  ay  to  Health  185  (Ignorant  persons]  are 
diligent  to  procure  such  things  as  are  inimical  and  hurtful 
to  it  [health].  1783  foHNSOM  Let/,  to  Mrs.  I hrale  3  July. 
[To]  fortify  :  winter,  which  has heen.jn  modern 

phrase  of  late  years  very  inimical  to,  Madam,  Your  [etc.]. 
1875  JOWH-IT  i'lata  ted.  2)  III.  169  Practices  inimical  to 
SSStSL  18790.  M.  WAI-LAI  f- A  HStralas.  n,  ltd  Freshwater 
is  \i-ry  inimical  to  coral. 

Hence  Ini  mically  adv.,  in  an  inimical  or  hostile 
manner ;  Ini  micalness  =  next. 

,6-,  t  ,  /  >is.  (1658)  26  Accidental 

inimicalness  to  Planets,  is  when  they  are  in  square  or  oppo- 
se, the  one  to  the  other.     A 

1836  SMART,  fmnnemlfy.     if  • 

,.     ftua  I  ng.  I.  99  Danskermen  were  on 

their  part  inimically  estranged  from  their  Roman  kinsmen. 
1872  M.Cpi.uvs  I'r.  Cui>,,c  11.  viii.  107  Josephine  recciveii 
them  not  inimically. 

Inimica-lity.    [f.  prec.  +  -ITT.]    Unfnt 

ness,  enmity,  hostility. 

1707  J    :  '"  A  charge,  by 

whicfa  it  WE.   hoped   th.-  Anl  hty  to  Ai 

minht  have  been  proved.      1887'!  boulger) 

I  %/,„•*  I.  v.  ,,6  The  decided   inimicality  and  r, 
showing  through  all  hi 

flnimici-tial,  a.    Oh.    rare-' 

+  -AL1.]     «    I 

1656  i  c  - 

t  Inimici'tious,  a.    Obs.    Also  -  en-. 
.,,.,,   i,NMi  1..   iiiimifilia   unfriend 

-,   f  -,.i  *.\    Un&iendl] 
INIMICAL. 
1641  I 

inimi  i  dl>''^ 

1660  R.  i 

1691  i     i  ;  • 

uhjects, 
»ithalll 

11,-m-e  t  Inimici  tionsly 
166.  I  S 

and  coin 

t  Ini-micous,  a.   Obs.    [f.  l     M 

fricndl'  l.MMHAI. 

w  "•"  w-  frz 


INIMICOUSLY. 
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inimicous  to  Episcopacy.  1674  HICKMAN  Quinijiiart.  Hist. 
led.  2)  58  Not  only  averse  to  God,  but  also  inimicous  unto 
God.  1684  tr.  lionet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  195  A  confusion 
raised  in  the  Bloud  and  Humours  by  some  inimicous 
Particles  contained  in  their  mass.  1737  S.  SWIT/HI 
(  Card.  192  It  is  hard  to  digest,  and  inimicous  to  the 
stomach. 

Hence  fliin^consly  adv.,  in  an  inimicous  or 
inimical  manner.  Obs. 

1597  A.  -M.  tr.  Guiltaiitan's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  38  b 'i  They 
have  agitated  most  inimicously  {ntisfir:  inmiciously]  tins 
disputatione,  the  one  agaynst  the  other. 

Inilttitability  i  mrmitabi'lTti).  [f.  next :  see 
-m".  Cf.  F.  inimilabititl  'J.ittre  .]  The  quality 
of  being  inimitable. 

a  1711  NORRIS  >J.  ,  According  to  the  various  modes  of 
inimitability  or  participation.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Mfnthly 
Mag'.  X.  320  Delille  will  question  the  inimitability  of  Vir- 
gil,— his  lyric  passages. 

Inimitable  inrmitabT ,  a.  (sb.'',  [ad.  L. 
inimitabilis.  i.  in-  Ix-:;;  +  imilafrilis  IMITABLK  ; 
cf.  F.  inimitable  (15-161!)  c.  in  Godef.  Comply.'] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  imitated ;    surpassing  or 
defying  imitation  ;  without 'compare;  peerless. 

1531  ELYOT  Gffl'.  i.  xxiii,  For  the  natiue  and  inimitable 
eloquence  . .  he  semeth  to  put  all  other  wryters  of  like 
matters  to  silence.  1603  HOLLAND  J'liitarck's  I\Jor.  922 
His  stile  was  thought  to  be  plaine  and  easie,  howbeit, 
inimitable.  1693  DRVDEN  St.  Enrcmcnt's  Ess.  122  Such  is 
the  Character  of  Sempronia,  in  my  Judgment  inimitable. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  Waters  III.  333  [It  is]  exquisitely  per- 
formed by  the  inimitable  chemistry  of  nature.  1843  J. 
MARTINFAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  86  The  inimitable  beauties  of 
the  lilies  of  the  field.  1899  SAYCE  Early  Israel  v.  191  We 
have  an  inimitable  portrait. 

2.  Not  deserving  of  imitation;    not  to  be  imi- 
tated, rare. 

1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  6  My  -nind  ..  is 
not  a  little  agitated  by  the  outrageous  conduct  of  France 
towards  the  United  States,  and  at  the  inimitable  conduct  of 
its  partisans,  who  aid  and  abet  their  measures. 
B.  as  sb.  An  inimitable  person. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  fi8n)  IV.  274  All  matters  be- 
twixt me  and  my  fair  inimitable. 

Hence  Inrmitableness,  inimitability. 

1660  N.  INGELO  Rcntivolio  ff  Urania  I.  (1682)  99  He  prais'd 
the  inimitableness  of  his  Love,  that  would  feed  the  bodies 
of  his  Subjects  with  his  own.  1871  RUSKIN  Fors  Cltiv.  I. 
ii.  18  We  . .  need  not  now  have  been  . .  lecturing  . .  on  the 
inimitableness  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

In  an  inimitable  manner;  in  a  way  or  to  a  degree 
that  cannot  be  imitated. 

1660  N.  INGELO  Benti-.-^Iio  tj  Urania  n.  (1682)  117  It  is  so 
inimitably  perfect.  1695  I.D.  PRESTON  Bocth.  i.  29  All-know- 
ing Architect,  whose  powerful  Hand  Inimitably  fram'd  the 
starry  Sky.  1746-7  HERVEY  flfedit.  (18181  113  Fine,  inimit- 
ably tine,  is  the  texture  of  the  web.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours 
in  Library  (1892)  I.  iii.  102  The  language  is  inimitably  clear 
and  pointed. 

Inrmitative,  a.  rare.     [Ix-  ^.]   =  INIMITABLE. 

1836  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lyra  A  fast.  (1849)  161  The  inimita- 
live  speech,  Which  throned  thee  world's  queen. 

flni-mitie  [a.  F.  inimitif],  obs.  i.  ENMITY. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  414  But  ony  inimite  or 
m  •".  i  mn  of  injuris.  c  1570  Pride  fy  Lo-.ul.  (184 it  42  Though 
on  his  side  were  parcialitie,  That  proved  neither  of  them 
such  anone,  As  therefore  beare  to  him  inimitie.  1642  J. 
LANGTON  in  Listnort  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888,1  V.  48  A  man 
qualified  with  greate  inimitie  and  courage. 

Inimy,  var.  of  INIMI,  0/>s.,  enemy. 

t Inindrrstrious,  a.  Obs.  rare- \  [lN-3.] 
The  opposite  of  industrious ;  unindustrious. 

a  1631  DONNE  Serin.  Ixxii.  728  This  negligent  and  lazy 
man,  this  in-industrious  man. 

In  infinitum:  see  Ix  Lat.  prep. 

Ining :  see  INNING. 

t  Ininve'Stigable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad. 
eccl.L.  ininvestigUHlis  (Tertull.) :  see  IN-  3  and 
INVESTIGABLE.]  That  cannot  be  investigated  or 
traced  ont. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  203  O  God  of  incompre- 
hensible wisdome  and  ininuestigable  prouidence. 

InioniOUS  ini,<«-m3s '.,  a.  Iclith.  [f.  mod.L. 
fniomi,  f.  Gr.  Ivi-ov  (see  INION)  +  ai/tos  shoulder.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fniomi,  an  order  or  sub- 
order of  physostomons  osteous  fishes,  having  the 
scapular  arch  not  connected  with  the  sides  of  the 
cranium,  but  either  impinging  upon  the  nuchal 
region  or  else  free. 

1886  Science  VII.  374 a  (Cent.)  The  characteristics  and 
families  of  iniomous  fishes. 

Inion1  (rniipii  .  Anat.  [a.  Gr.  iViWnapeof  the 
neck.]  A  ridge  of  the  occiput ;  spec,  the  external 
occipital  protuberance. 

[iSit  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  fntan,  the  occiput.     Blancard 

^ay*  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow  :  others  say  it 

is   the   back   part  of  the   neck.]      1814  (see  INIAL]       1866 

v  I'r.-h.  Ke,,,.  Caitlm.  120  The  superior  scale  of  the 

occiput  is  full,  rounded,  and  prominent  ;    the  inion  more 

inced  than  usual   in  this   class    of  dolichocephalic    1 
skulls.     1878  HARTLEY  tr.  Txfinarifs  Antlnvf.  i,.  ii.  234. 

Inion-,  dial,  form  of  ONION. 
Inioyn(e,  obs.  form  of  ENJOIN  v. 
t  Ini'que,  a.    Obs.     [a.  OF.  inique  (141)1  c.  in 
.  ad.  L.  iniiinus  unjust,  etc. :  see  INIQUITY.  1 


Unjust;  iniquitous. 

1521 
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grace  to  voyde  all  synnes  iniquc.  1528  in  Unmet  I  list. 
Kef.  II.  82  To  do  a  thing  inique  or  unjust.  1613  SHERLEY 
Trav.  Persia  15  Giue  pence  to  their  inique  passions.  1730 
TUI.L  Horse-Hoing  Httsb.  (17^3*  256  Their  rash  Practice, 
and  Judgment  more  ra.-h  and  Inique. 

t  Ilirquitable,  a.  Obs -rare.  [f.Ix- 3  + EQUIT- 
ABLE, after  iniquitous  *  iniquity,  etc.]  Unjust ; 
iniquitous.  (See  also  INEVITABLE.)  Hence  flai-- 
quitably  adv.,  unjustly. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  I.  401  He  used  to  exaggerate 
the  monstrous  impudence  of  counsel  that  insisted 
iquitably.  ibid.  421  Sensible  of  the  prodigious  injustice 
and  iniquitable  torment,  a  1734  —  R$atn.  11.  v.  §  31  (1740) 
;  ;3  Whoever  pretended  to  gainsay  or  resist  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, although.,  it  maybe  as  iniquitable  as  any  Action  of  a 
single  Person  can  be? 

Iniquitous  (ini-kwitns1,  a.  [f.  INIQUIT-T  + 
-ocs:  cf.  felicitous^  Characterized  by  or  full  of 
iniquity ;  grossly  unjust  or  unrighteous ;  wicked. 

1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  iv.  v,  These  ..  precedents,  they  pro- 
duce as  authorities-  .to  justify  the  most  iniquitous  opinions. 
1770  Jiinius  Lett.  xli.  215  note,  These  iniquitous  prosecu- 
tions cost,  .six  thousand  pounds.  1829  SCOTT  Demonol.  vii. 
202  The  Parliament  of  Pnris  had  declared  the  sentence  il- 
legal and  the  judges  iniquitous.  1887  RUSKIN  Prstterita 
II.  i.  27  There  wtre  many  hints  in  the  market  about  its 
being  iniquitous  in  price. 

Inrquitously,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     In  an 

iniquitous  manner;  with  gross  injustice  ;  wickedly. 
1796  BURKE  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wk?.  VIII.  39  His  grants 
were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds  of  judg- 
ments iniquitously  legal.  1796  MORSE  Amtr.  Geog.  II.  559 
The  East  India  Company  have  ..  very  iniquitously,  em- 
broiled themselves  with  the  country  powers.  1829  LYTTON 
Disowned  iv,  The  name  you  have  so  long  iniquitously 
borne. 

Ini'quitousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  iniquitous ;  wickedness. 

1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  i.  iv.  74  It  needed  an 
organized  agitation,  .to  make  their  acknowledgment  of  that 

iniquitousness  operative. 

Iniquity  (ini'kwtti).  [a.  OF.  iniqititf  fOxf. 
Psalter,  I2th  c.),  ad.  L.  iniquitas^  n.  of  quality  f. 
iniqttus  uneven,  unequal,  unjust,  wrong,  wicked, 
f.  in-  (IN-  3]  +teqnus  equal,  just,  fair,  Cf.  EQUITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  unrighteous,  or  ^more 
often)  unrighteous  action  or  conduct ;  unrighteous- 
ness, wickedness,  sin  ;  sometimes,  cap.  in  early  use, 
Wrongful  or  injurious  action  towards  another,  in- 
fliction of  wrong,  injury;  in  mod.  use  generally 
connoting  gross  injustice  or  public  wrong. 

13..  A'.  Alt's.  132  He  thenkith  to  yeilde  him  his  iniquite. 
c  I37S  SC'  Ltg>  Saint st  Bertlwlontcns  206  Sa  sal  J>is  tempil 
clengitbeOfalfylthand  Iniquite.  r  i386CHAici:n  Knt.'sT. 
82  Creon .  .That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes  the  Citee  Fulfild  of 
Ire  and  of  Iniquitee.  1485  CAXTON  Chas.  Cf.  12  Agabondus 
replenysshed  of  al  inyquyte  put  to  dethe.  .his  broder.  1526 
TINDALE  Luke  xiii.  27  Departe  from  me  all  ye  workers  off 
iniquytie.  1554-9  Songs  $  Ball.  (1860)  5  Hys  i-yghtyusnes 
ys  owr,  owr  inequyte  ys  hys.  1596  SPENSER  /".  Q.  v.  i.  5  Till 
the  world  from  his  perfection  fell  Into  all  filth  and  foule 
iniquitie.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  ii.  xviii.  90  They  that 
have  Soveraigne  power,  may  commit  Iniquity.  1777  WATSON 
Philip  If  (1793)  I.  x.  391  The  iniquity  and  unrelenting 
cruelty  exercised.  i8»7PoLLOK  Course  T.v,  I.eagues.though 
holy  termed  ..  made  to  under-prop  Iniquity,  and  cnish  the 
sacred  tnith. 

b.  //.  Unrighteous  acts  or  doings,  sins ;  wrong- 
ful acts,  injuries. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  i  In  satisfaccoun  and 
recompence  of  myn  Inyquytees  and  fawtes  before  don.  1526 
TINDALE  Hfb.  viii.  12,  I  wilbe  mercifull  over  their  iniquyties. 
1665  BOVI.F.  Occas.  Refl.  n.  xi.  (1848)  133  That  this  early 
Death  may  argue  the  Measure  of  his  Iniquities  exceeding 
great,  a  1714  SHARP  ll'ks.  (1754)  II.  Serm.  i.  7  When  their 
iniquities  are  at  full,  he  will  not  fail  to  repay  vengeance 
into  their  bosom.  1804  W.  TENNANT  Ind.  Recreat.  (ed.  2) 
II.  386  Removing  the  oppressions  and  iniquities  of  the 
Oude  government. 

f  2.  Want  or  violation  of  equity ;  injustice,  un- 
fairness. Obs.  exc.  as  implied  in  i. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xviii.  (1877)  i.  301  In  the 
measuring  of  ten  quarters, ..they  lose  one  through  the  in- 
iquitie of  the  bushell.  1651  HOBBF.S  Gavt.  %  Soc,  iii.  §  29.  54 
Actions  may  be  so  diversified  by  circumstances,  and  the 
Ciyill  Law,  that  what's  done  with  equity  at  one  time,  is 
guilty  of  iniquity  at  another.  1748  G.  WHITE  Semi,  (MS.), 
This  is  their  Due, .  .and  therefore 'tis  great  Iniquity  to  repay 
them  in  any  other  sort. 

3.  Sc.  Law.    (Seequots.) 

_  1757  ERSKINF.  Princ.  .Scot.  Law  fed.  a''  I.  ii.  §  20  A  judge 
is  said  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays  justice, 
or  pronounces  sentence,  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction, 
contrary  to  law.  1861  W.  P.EI.I.  Diet.  La:u  .Scot.,  Iniquity, 
..a  technical  expression,  usuallyapplied  to  the  decision  of 
an  inferior  judge  who  has  decided  contrary  to  law;  he  is 
in  that  case  said  to  have  commiited  iniquity. 

4.  The  name  of  a  comic  character  or  buffoon  in 
the  old  morality  plays,  also  called  the  VICE,  repre- 
senting some  particular  vice,  or  vice  in  general. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,m.  t.  82  Thus,  like  the  formall  Vice, 
Iniquitie,  I  morallize  two  meanings  in  one  word.  >6i6  B. 
Jossos  Devil  an  Ass  i.  i,  J'ug.  And  lend  me  but  a  Vice,  to 
carry  with  me..  Fraud,  Or  Owetousne^s.  or  lady  Vanity 
Or  old  Iniquity.  Sat.  I'll  call  him  hither.  F,ntfr  Iniquity. 
b.  As  a  name  for  the  devil. 

1899  Chaml*.  Jrnl.  II.  10/2  The  evil  toon  the  nine  maidens 
danced  to— the  very  toon  that  was  played  by  Old  Iniquity 
hisself. 

f5.  Unfavourableness,  unfavourable  or  adverse 
influence  or  operation.  (A  I/Uinism.)  Obs. 


(-1540  tr,  Pol.  I'trg.  Eng.  Hist.  <Camden>  I.  71  Lest  .. 
throwghe  the  iniquitie  of  time,  forgetfullnes  shoulde  in  that 
ppinct  prevayle.  1577  HARRISON  l-.ngland  11.  vi.  <  1877)  1.  160 
The  skilfull  workeman  dooth  redeeme  the  iniquitie  of  that 
element  [water].  1610  HOLLAND  Canidfu's  Brit.  i.  4  The 
very  ••:  ones  .  .  have  yeelded  long  ago*  to  the  iniquitie  of  time. 
a  1619  FOTHERBY  Athcom.  it.  vii.  §  3  (1622)  263  They  all 
were  destroyed  by  the  iniquitie  of  Fortune. 

t  Ini'CjUOUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  I,,  iniqu-its  (see  prec.]; 
+  -ors.]  Unjust,  unfair;  wicked,  iniquitous. 

1654  EMMOT  North.  Blast  2  A  rabble  of  iniquous  persons, 
not  worthy  the  Saints  to  interveen.     i68a  SIR  T.  V>\ 
Chr.  Mor.  in.  §  12  Be  not  Stoically  mistaken  in  the  e<: 
of  sins,   nor  commutatively    iniquous  in  the   valuation   of 
tran-yre-'Mons.  1711  SHAFTKSB.  Chirac.  (1737^  II,  i.  n. 
He  cannot  in  himself  be  esteem'd  iniquous,  or  unjust.    1714 
K.  WALTON  Suhst.  Chr.  I-'aith  221  That  iniquous  power, 
heretofore,  attainted  the  Lord's  Anointed. 

Inirritability  ini  ritabi-lui  .  [IN-  ».]  The 
quality  of  not  being  irritable  ;  insusceptibility  to 
excitement. 

1793  BF.DDOF.S  Scurvy  51  The  inirritability  of  the  muscular 
fibrt-s  of  the  heart.  1817  KITC/HINTR  Cook's  Oracle  (1822) 
124  We  must  increase  the  stimulus  of  our  aliment  as  the 
inirritability  of  our  system  increases.  18*3  DE  QPINOY 
Henit-r  Wfcs.  XIII.  120  That  worst,  .of  all  diseases,  weari- 
ness of  daily  life,  inirritability  of  the  nerves  to  the  common 
Stimulants  which  life  supplies,  seized  upon  him. 

Inirritable  (ini-ritab'l),  a.  [lx-  :'.]  Not  ir- 
ritable or  susceptible  of  excitement  ;  devoid  of  irri- 
tability. 

1794-^  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  fiSor)  I.  439,  1  suppose  when  the 
stomach  becomes  inirritable,  that  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  deficiency  of  gastric  acid.  1814  SorTHEV  Lett.  (1856)  II. 
345  My  skin  is  neither  hardened  by  labour  nor  inirritable  by 
nature.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  434  In  the 
third,  .variety  the  whole  system  appears  to  be  not  so  much 
rendered  inimtable  to  stimulants,  as  to  be  suddenly  ex- 
hausted of  its  whole  stock  of  nervous  power. 

Illirritant    unrritant  ,   a.    and   sb.      [!N-  3.] 

a.  adj.    Not    irritant  ;    not   producing    irritation. 

b.  s/>.  An  inirritant  substance  or  drug. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  II.  458  A  nutritions  but 
inirritant  regimen  was  prescribed.  Ibid.  IV.  231  Inirriiants 
and  narcotics  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  more  advantage 

Ini'rritative,  ^.  ?  Obs.  [IN'-  3.]  Character- 
ized by  absence  of  irritation. 

1796  A.  DLNIAN  Ann.  Med.  I.  214  Inirritative  Fever  .  . 
Inirritative  debility. 

Inisle,  variant  of  KXISLE  v. 

I-niJ>ered,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NITHER». 

Initial    ini-jal,  a.  and  sl>.     Also  6  iniciall, 
inytiall.     [ad.  1..  im'fiiif-fs.  f.  itittt-ttw  beginning  : 
see  -AL.     Tn  some  early  instances  pcrh.  immed.  a. 
}'".  initial,  inicial  (  1  3th  c.  in  Godef.  Cettrf/.}.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  beginning;  existing  at, 
or  constituting,  the   beginning  of  some  action  or 
process;  existing  at  the  outset;  primary;    some- 
times— elementary,  rudimentary. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  b,  The  iniciall  feare, 
that  is  to  say,  the  feare  of  good  begynners.  1534  WHITJN- 
TON  Titllyes  Offices  i.  115401  4  There  is  .  .  a  nieane  OflTyce  or 
inytiall,  also  a  perfyte  Offyce.  1665  GLANVII.L  Scepsis  Set. 
xiv.  95  Our  initial  age  is  ..  capable  of  any  impression  from 
the  documents  of  our  Teachers.  1665  EVF.LYX  Diary  (1827) 
IV.  138  He  is  past  many  initial  difficulties.  1789  BELSHAM 
Ess.  I.  xii.  227  The  initial  paragraph  of  Dry  den's  well- 
known  poem.  1812  PLAYFAIR  A'at.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  55  The 
square  of  the  initial  velocity.  1835  HERSCHEI.  Astron.  iv. 
169  The  vernal  equinox  being  the  initial  point  of  longitudes. 
1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pofe  ii.  58  Pope  would  seem  to  have  been 
almost  in  the  initial  stage  of  mental  disease. 

b.  Math.  Initial  line  :  the  line  from  which  the 
angle  is  reckoned  in  polar  co-ordinates  (see  CO- 
ORDINATE B.  2)  ;  also  called  the  axis. 

1844  HVMF.RS  Int.  Calc.  (ed.  3)  195  6  the  angle  made  by  p 
with  the  initial  line. 

C.  Bot.  Applied  to  cells  from  which  a  mass  of 
tissue  is  formed  by  successive  division. 

1884  BOWFR  &  SCOTT  De  finry^s  Phaner.  40  The  Initial 
eel!  is  not  the  Mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  but  divides  further, 
once  or  several  times  in  succession.  Ibid.  108  This  layer  of 
cells,  which  relatively  to  the  cork-formation  may  be  called 
the  initial  layer,  is  the  epidermis  itself  in  certain  cases  of 
normal  development  of  Dicotyledons.  1885  GOODALK  Phys. 
Rot,  (1892)  105  The  cells  from  which  these  primordial  layers 
or  masses  of  nascent  tissues  arise  are  known  as  initial  cells. 

2.  Standing   at  the    beginning  of  a  word,  para- 
graph, or  division  of  a  book  or  writing,  or  of  the 
alphabet:   as  an  initial  letter. 

In  old  manuscripts  frequently,  and  in  modern  printing 
occasionally,  the  initial  letters  at  the  heads  of  paragraphs  or 
sections  are  made  large  and  more  or  less  ornamental. 

1622  S.  WARD  Christ  is  All  in  All  (1627)  9  The  A  and  fl 
.  .  two  Letters  .  .  the  principal!,  initial!,  and  finall  of  the  Al- 
phabet. a  1714  BURNKT  Hist.  Ref.  an.  1559  (R-)  At  the  entl 
of  every  section,  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  that  had 
translated  it,  were  printed,  as  W.  E.  ..for  Will.  Exon.  1761- 
71  H.  \VAi.roi-F  I'fytuc*s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786'  II.  32  In  the 
initial  letter  are  the  port  raits  of  the  King  sitting  on  the  throne 
delivering  the  patent  to  the  Karl  [etc.].  1845  GRAVES  Koni. 
Law  in  Encyct.  Metrofi.  781/1  The  work  has  been  usually 
cited  by  numbers,  not  by  initial  words.  1859  CJ  I/LUCK 
TIMBS  Paint  ,  101  Va^ari  intimates  that  the  initial  or  larg 
letter  writing  r  occupation  about  1350. 

B.  sb.  fl-  An  initial  stage  or  element  of  some- 
thing; a  beginning.  Obs. 

a  1655  VISES  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  3T3  Unregenerate  man 
.  .  having  no  initials  of  true  repentance.  1669  W.  SIMPSON 
ffvdrol.  Ckym.  81  A  seminal  or  ideal  disease,  inserted  into 
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INITIAL. 

the  very  initials  of  life.     1681  FI.AVH    Met:-..  (jr,ite  i\.  206    | 
\n\\-  it  feels  the  very  initials  of  eternal  rest  in  itself.     1839 
BAILEY  1'cslns  ix.  11852)  122  The  initial  and  conclusion  of 
the  world. 

fb.  An  elementary  book  on  some  subject  of 
study.  Obs. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  At  Am.  Krit.  III.  Crit.  Hist.  2  Which  .. 
however  pretended  .  .  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  adapted 
Initials,  yet  'tis  certain  they  are  far  surpass'd  by  our  Oxford 
Grammar. 

2.  An  initial  letter  (see  A.  j    ;  ,-.,-/.    in  //.)  the 
initial  letters  of  a  person's  name  and  surname. 

1617  USSHER  Lett.  (1686)  383  There  being  but  22  of  them 
[lettersl  ..  without  any  difference  of  Initials  and  Finals. 
1735  E.  CURLI.  in  Pope's  Lett.  I.  Suppl.  --4  I1.  T  are  not, 
1  dare  say,  the  true  Initials  of  your  Name.  1829  LYTTON 
Dismvned  v,  Honest  Folk..  don't  travel  with  their  initials 
only.  1858  MASSON  Milton  I.  610  It  has  not  his  full  name 
appended  to  it,  but  only  the  initials  '  J.  .M.' 

b.  attrili.  Relating  to,  or  carried  on  by  means 
of,  initials. 

1735  E.  CURLL  in  Pope's  Lett.  I.  Suppl.  24  An  Initial  Corre- 
spondence betwixt  E.  C.  and  P.  T.,  and  betwixt  A.  P.  and 

£  c. 

3.  Mus.  Each  of  the  prescribed  notes  (usually 
called   absolute  initials)  on  which   a   Plain-song 
melody  may  begin  in  any  given  mode. 

1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  DL  1.  Mus.  1  1.  3  The  choice 
of  the  first  note  [of  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody)  is  not  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Composer's  discretion.  He  can  only  begin 
upon  one  of  a  series  of  sounds,  selected  from  the  Regular 
or  Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Scale  .  .  These  sounds  are 
called  Absolute  Initials.  Their  number  varies  in  different 
Modes  .  .  In  the  following  Table,  the  letters  enclosed  in 
brackets  denote  the  more  unusual  Initials. 

Initial  (ini'Jal),^.  [f.  prec.  B.  2.]  trans.  To 
mark  or  sign  with  initials  ;  to  put  one's  initials  to 
or  upon.  Hence  Ini'tialed  (-ailed)  ///.  a.,  Inr- 
tialing  (-ailing1  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1865  Daily  Tel.  16  Nov.  7/6  They 
were  initialled  by  the  magistrate.  1866  1'all  .Mall  G.  i  Dec. 
7  A  clerk  ..  initialed  it  as  evidence  that  the  work  had  been 
brought  home.  1883  HALL  CAISE  Coke.  Crit.  iii.  65  An 
initialed  note  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  4  Oct.  4/1  The  desirability  of  adopting  the  initial- 
ling system.  18184  SIR  E.  E.  KAV  in  Lam  Times  Rep.  LI. 
315/1  The  deletion  was  initialed  in  the  margin  with  the 
initials  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  agreement. 

Initialize  (inrjataiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  a.  iittr.  To  use  an  initial  or  initials  instead 
of  the  full  name.  b.  trans.  To  designate  by  an 
initial  or  initials. 

1833  T.  HOOK  Widow  <$•  Marquess  i,  '  Mrs.  F.1  said  Mr. 
Smith,—  it  was  a  way  he  had  of  initialising.  1837  New 
Monthly  Mag.  L.  78  Nobody  had  successfully  initialized, 
until  L.  E.  L.  arose.  1864  Daily  Tel.  28  June,  Messrs. 
B  -  1  R  -  f  and  J  -  (I  will  only  initialise  them)  are 
already  off  on  their  yearly  tour. 

So  (nence-wds.)  Ini-tialism,  the  use  of  initials; 
a  significative  group  of  initial  letters.  Ini'tialist, 
one  who  signs  his  initials  instead  of  his  full  name. 

1813  Blacfnv.  Mag.  XIV.  438  The  blazon-loving  herd  of 
dowagers,  and  the  more  modest  herd  of  initialists  are  ac- 
quitted with  equal  ease.  1899  R.  THOMAS  in  -V.  t,  Q.  9th 
Ser.  III.  103/1  In  my  '  Handbook1  I  give  an  imtiahsm  of 
Mr.  Watts's,  '  P.  P.  C.  R.1 

Initially  (inHSlfi,  <nfe.  [f.  INITIALS.  +  -LY-.J 
In  relation  to,  or  in  the  way  of,  a  beginning  ;  at  the 
beginning,  at  the  outset,  at  first. 

-- 
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transformed  initially  into  the  Image  of  God.  1847  LEWES 
//:</  rhilos.  11857)  Introd.  25  We  shall  find  the  difference 
to  lie  initially  (etc.].  1869  K.  A.  PROCTOR  in  Kng.  Me-ch. 
31  Dec.  372/2  A  globe  supposed  initially  at  rest. 

t  Ini-tiament.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  inttia- 
menla  pi.  initiation  :  cf.  It.  iin'tiamenli  '  the  first 
instructions  in  any  kinde  of  religion,  science,  or 
knowledge'  (Florio,  1598  .]  iSec  quots.) 

1717  HAILEV  vol.  II,  Initinmeiits,  the  first  instructions  in 
any  kind  of  Knowledge,  Science,  etc.  1775  ASH,  Inilia- 
incut,  a  first  principle  in  any  art  or  science. 

Initiant  (.ini-Jiantt,  a.  and  st.  rare.  Also  s 
erroit.  -ent.  [ad.  L.  initianl-cm,  pr.  pple.  of 
initiare  to  begin,  INITIATE.] 

A.  adj.  Beginning,  incipient. 

1737  BRACKEN  l-'arricry  Impr.  (1757)  II.  46  Curing  an 
initient  Hone  Spavin.  Ibid.  257  The  initient  or  beginning 
Cataract. 

B.  sb.  An  instrument  of  initiation. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiii.  9  Taborine,  the  trump  that 
hails  thce,  Cybele,  thy  initiant. 

Initiary  (ini'Jiari),  a.  rare.  [f.  I  .  nnli-iim 
beginning  +  -ART.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  begin- 
ning ;  initial;  introductory. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4!  III.  298  This  disease 
did  not  proceed  beyond  these  initial-)'  steps.  1885  Beat- 
seller  5  Mar.  240/1  The  '  Prologes'  to  each  book,  and  the 
initiary  one,  '  W.  T.  to  the  Reader  ',  are  all  duly  inserted. 

Initiate  ini-jVt  ,  v.  [f.  L.  iniftSt;  ppl.  stem 
of  initiare  to  begin,  initiate,  f.  initi-um  beginning. 
Cf.  F.  inilier  (Hth  c.  in  Godef.  Contpl.  .J 

1.  trans.  To  begin,  commence,  enter  upon  ;   to 
introduce,  set  going,  give  rise  to,  originate,  '  start 
(a  course  of  action,  practice,  etc.). 

1604  R.  CAWDREV  TMeAlph.,  Im/iatf,^  begin  instruct, 
or  mter  into  1611  SPKEI.  'list.  C,i.  Brit.  x.  1.  1  44-  "3' 
They  fea  ed  (f'?  the  present)  to  initiate  their  attempt. 
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a  1674  (  I  \KI  S.M-N  /.{A  (1759)!  1 1.  554  Mah- 
only  inili  .iucr.  1855  H. 

initialed 

within  th  H7j\'iAi, 

<  :>tri»t.  ',j6  This  kin^  ..  iml  ^  with  S. 

litle   to  the   turtesy  is   initiated   at  the  birth  <if 
issue,  and  t-onsuinmattd  at  the  dca; 

b.  intr.  To  take  its  beginnin;' 

a  1618  SYL\  ESIKK  Mr-jn.  Mortality  i,  The  I  ua\.  .   \Vhrit., 
tnd  our  Woes ;  our  Joyes  initiate,   a  1681  \\ 
f(  l-'asts  \Vks.  u63>i  .•    1 

Moons,  Celebra:  .  .hinting 

with  the  Nt-\s-M  '  :i-.     1842  ' 

While  magnetism  is  thus  pr  .  ,    force  is 

acting,  and  therefore  it  does  not  initiau. 

2.  trans.  To  admit  (a  person,  with  proper  intro- 
ductory rites  or  forms  into  some  society  or  office, 
or  to  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  some  prin- 
ciples or  observances,  esp.  of  a  secret  or  occult 
character  ;  hence  more  generally,  To  introduce  into 
acquaintance  with   something,   to   instruct  in   the 
elements  of  any  subject  or  practice.     Const,  into. 
in    t  to}. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  tllor.  1288  Those  who  are  ini- 
tiated and  professed  in  this  divine  religion,  a  1617  UAYXF. 
On  Coloss,  i.  and  ii.  168  To  initiate  and  to  enter  men  into 
Christ,  a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragnt.  AV^.  i  ArbJ  40  My  Lordof 
Kssex  ..  though  initiated  to  Arines,  and  h  •mmrud  by  the 
General  in  the  Portugal  expedition  ..  loved  liim  not  in  sin- 
cerity. 1683  DRY  DEN  Plutarch  41  Our  author  in  his  old  age. . 
initiated  himself  in  the  sacred  rites  of  Delphos.  1704  HKARNE 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  Pref.  3  In  lifui.  Students, 

nothing  is  more  to  be  respected  than  Method.  1759  JOHNSON 
Rasselas  viii,  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me  in 
commerce.  1853  LYTTON  l\fy  A"<?rr/vni.  xiii,  The  .  .  father 
..had  him  frequently  at  his  house— initiated  him  betimes 
into  his  own  high-born  society.  1873  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  184  He  is  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sophis- 
tical ritual.  1878  HL-XLEY  Pfiysi<^j:  Pref.,  To  initiate  young 
people  in  the  elements  of  Physical  Science. 

3.  intr.  a.  To  perform  the  first  rite ;  to  take  the 
initiative,     b.  To  undergo  or  receive  initiation. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  III.  564  The  king  himself  initiates  to  the 
power ;  Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour,  And 
the  stream  sprinkles.  1896  Daily  News  16  June  6/3  Initia- 
tion into  the  '  Mysteries  '  was  certainly  a  source  of  consola- 
tion to  many  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  ancient  world. 
Cicero,  who  had  initiated,  said  that  they  enabled  man  '  to 
live  happily  and  die  with  a  fairer  hope '. 

Hence  Ini'tiating  vbl.  sb.  =  INITIATION  (in  quot. 
attrii.} 

"750  WARIIURTON  Julian  Wks.  1811  VIII.  59  note,  He 
descended  into  the  initiating  cave. 

Initiate  (ini-JUt),  ///.  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  ini- 
fiat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  initiare  to  INITIATE;  also 
treated  as  pa.  pple.  of  the  latter  (tas  short  for 
initiated),] 

A.  ppl.  a.   =  INITIATED. 

1.  Admitted  into  some  society,  office,  or  posi- 
tion ;   instructed  in  some  secret  knowledge :  see 
INITIATE  v.  2. 

a  1610  HEALEY  Thcoflirastlis  (1636)  To  Rdr.,  The  Athe- 
nians  were  ..  initiate  or  matriculated  into  these  orders. 
1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mil.  i.  ii.  in.  xv.  (11551)  135  We  ..  that 
are  initiate  Divines.  1741  YOUNO  Nl.  Til.  vi.  95  Initiate  in 
the  secrets  of  the  skies'.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Hot.  Card.  I.  89 
With  pointing  linger  guides  the  initiate  youth.  1815  COLE- 
RIDGE Aids  Krfl.  (1848'  I.  204  The  symbolic  meaning  was 
left  to  be  decyphered  as  before,  and  sacred  to  the  initiate. 

t  b.  traits/.  Pertaining  to  one  newly  initiated  ; 
of  or  belonging  to  a  novice  or  unpractised  pir^m. 

itSos  SHAKS.  Mact.  in.  iv.  143  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  feare,  that  wants  hard  vse. 

2.  Begun,  commenced,  introduced:  see  INITIATE 
v.  i.      Tenant  ly  the  Curtesy  initiate:  see  quot. 
1767,  and  cf.  INITIATE  v.  i  .quot.  1883). 

1767  BLACKSTONEC<W/<«.  II.  viii.  1.7  anychiW 

was  born,  the  father  began  to  have  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  lands,  ..  and  was  called  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate. 
1855  MlLMAN  1.0.1.  Chr.  lit.  vii.  I.  467  This  worship  [of  ihc 
Virgin]  already  more  than  initiate,  contributed,  .to  the 
violence  with  which  the  Nestorian  controversy  was  agitated. 

B.  Sb. 

1.  A  person  who  has  been  initiated  :  see  INITIATE 
v.  2.  Hence,  A  beginner,  a  novice. 

1811  COLF.RIIX.K  /:>.t.'<>;.'«  Times  11850)  931  The  meKst 
initiate  in  reasoning  will  renlv.  1837  /•'rastri  .if ax.  \  III- 


73  The  significance  of  whicH  am,,r,j;  the  inin 

knew.      1893  Nation  (N.  V.)   >  •  Jan..  ;-•  j  Sulla,  Antony, 

Cicero  and  his  friend  Atticus  were  initiates. 

f2.  ? Something  initiated  or  newly  introduced: 
see  INITIATE  v.  i.  Obs, 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  106  Having  many  new  ml 
to  advaunce  that  stood  you  in  mure  stead. 

Initiated  (ini-jfcued),  ///.  «.    ['•  [«««•  v1'-  f 

-EH1  1      1.  ConimciKcil,  ciriginnted. 

1611  Cini.R.,  Initie,  iniliaf    .  111.16:9 

Si,,  s.  D'Ewra  in  CtU.  Lift  ri»,.-7«>.  I 
mented  well  the  initiated  poem.  .865  /'a  . 
i  There  is  no  danger  of  an  initialed  attack  on  the  part  ol 

SL  'That  has  been  admitted  into  some  society,  or 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  occult  teaching  or  observ- 
ances; instructed  in  the  elements  of  something. 
(Often  atsal.  in//,  sense;  rarely  as  sb.  sing.) 
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1656 1*'  •<•  i 

',!,  might  fully  undet- 
^tand  them.      167.  ^  To  Le  hrl 

"  1831 
i  ^44)  I.  60  Certain  to  be  un<  ' 

the  initiated.    i897MAKYKiv 

Initiating    mrjic'lnj  .  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IN<;  -.]     Thai  i:  the  verb. 

>6si   1:  if!.  177  To  initiate  tl. 

1^11.       1751     Bf.     I.A\!S<JIUN     r-Htt*HI.     M< 

17   r  1 1    170  Afl 

.  K  (.  orr.  rk\ 

Initiation  .inijii^'jsn  .    [a 

n.  ul  action  f.  iuitiare  to  !  initia- 

.  th  c.  in  Godef.  Com//.).]     The  at 
initiating,  or  fact  of  !>cing  initiated. 

1.  Tht    action   of  beginning,  tnkTing   upon,   or 
'starting'  something;    the  fact  of  being  begun; 
beginning,  commencement,  origination. 

1641  I'.IUGHTMAN  Predict.  3  The  Church  of  Germanic  had 
its  initiation  ur  beginning  in  Martin  I.uther. .  in.  1517.  1654 
H.  L'ESTHANCE  (.has.  I  (1655)  132  The  Parliament  ..  had 
granted  but  one  Subsidy  since  the  initiation  of  King  Junes 
his  reign.  1842  GRO\E  Corr.  1'hys.  l-ortes  73  We  must  ever 
refer  them  Lai  k  to  some  antecedent  force  ..  and  therefore 
the  word  initiation  cannot  in  strianc^s  apply.  1859  Mil  t 
Lil'frty  iii.  (1865)  39  The  initiation  of  all  wise 
things,  comes  and  must  come  from  uv  .rrallyat 

first  from  some  one  individual.  1863  H.  Cox  fiiittt.  i.  \i. 
43  Concerned  in  the  initiati>  : 

2.  Formal  introduction  by  prcliminni y  lib ' 

or  initial  ceremony  into  some  position,  office,  or 
society,  or  to  knowledge  of  or  participation  in 
some  principles  or  observances ;  hence  generally, 
Admission  to  the  knowledge,  or  instruction  in  the 
elements,  of  any  subject  or  practice. 

1583  Srrinil  s  Aitat.  Ahis.  II.   (1882)  81  At  the  time  of 
their  initiation,  institution,  induction  :>  [into  a 

benefice].  1610  II]'.  HALL  Apcl.  Brc-.t-itist*  §  t  In  ttir  first 
of  these  is  required  indeedc  a  solemne  initiation  by  baplisme. 
1659  ( W<  r  in  Conirnons,  Bernard  Inn  in  A'.  «fr  (T  -th  S«r. 
II.  302  i  Some  young  Gentlemen  of  this  House  have  lately 
had  disorderly  Meetings  which  they  call  '  Initiations'.  1780 

;sos  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thraleis  May,  Hath  is  a  g'X>-' 
I    for  the  initiation  of  a  young  lady.    1876  M 

S<-rin.  xvi.  (1877)  268  A  large  school  i&  a  tnOAt  valuable  initia- 
tion into  actual  life. 

b.  attrii'.,  as  initiation  fie. 

1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I.  29  To  become  a  giUKi 
was   necessary  to  pay  certain  initiation-fees.     1897  MARY 
KINGSLEY  /('.  Africa  531  They  always  take  a  new  name, 
and  are  supposed  by  the  initiation  process  to  become  new 
beings  in  the  magic  wood. 

Initiative   (ini-Jifliv),  sb.     [a.  F.  initiative 
(1567  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  as  INITIATIVE  a.] 

1.  That   which  initiates,  begins,  or   originates ; 
the  first  step  in  some  process  or  enterprise  ;  hence 
the  act,  or  action,  of  initiating  or  taking  the  first 
step  or  lead  ;  beginning,  commencement,  origina- 
tion. 

( '«  <•>:,-'*  pom  initiatirc-,  by  one's  own  origination. 

1793  \V.  GOUWIN  A".;./','/.  J»s/,v<-iv.  viii.  351  A  sensation 
of  pain  was  the  initiative,  and  put  my  intellectual  p<  w 
a>:lion.    1809-10  C"i  LKIIH'.K  I- I'ii-nti •  1837)  III.  118  From  the 
absence  of  the  leading  thought,  whkh.  bor 
from  the  nomenclature  of  legislation,  I  may  : 
the  initialise.     1818  —  Method  in  /.'» v '•  •'''••'' 
7  Tlit-re  aie  many  marked  differences  bet  ween  Mathematical 
and  Physical  studies ;  but  in  both  .1  i  and  con- 

ception of  the  Mind,  or  what  we  have  called  an  i-.. 
i>  indispensably  necessary,  even  to  the  mere  semblance  of 
Method.   1858  J.  H.  NJ-W'MAS  Hist.  Sk.  (187 
Theodoret's  visits  to  Antioch  ..  were  not  made  on  his  own 
initiative.     1881  FARHAK  Early  Chr.  II.  505  Men  who  had 
followed  the  noble  initiative  of  St.  Paul. and  who  refused  to 
receive  anything  from  the  Gentiles  to  whom  they  pleached 
b.   To  take  tilt  initiative  (F.  frcndic  I' initia- 
tive, 1567  in  Hatz.-Uaim.'  :  to  take  the  lead,  make 
the  first  step,  originate  s»mr  action. 

1856  KMIKSOS  Kng.  Traits,  Manners  \\  1 
Me  has  stamina;  he  can  lake  the  initiative  in  emergencies. 
1858  I'.i  i  Kl .1.1 '/:•//;..  ,i:;?.)  11.  ''  Pru- 

real  good,  ui  •  '  >rk  of  public  opinion,  and 

the  people  themselves  take  the  initiative. 

2.  The  power,  light,  nr  function  ut  initiating  01 
(.riginating  something.     Hence  to  possess  ot 

"793  ^ 

. 
IHd.  \.  -NX.  5H  'I'he  legislative  assei 

i  of  control  only,  in  r 

,  •    - 

1(41 

have   th.  1&»< 

.'.  The    riyht    of   a  citi 
r  of  citizens,  outside  the  Legislature, 

I  has  been  t 
some  ol  I'antons  sin  and  in 

]  Republic 

1889  A  °  Both 

Referendum    and    Initiative    are    i:.-  Ii     MW 

gradually  in  '       '  •'  one  to 

another.     1891  Speaker  11  July  36/1  '1  he  Initiative,  or  right 
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of  a  body  of  citizens  outside  the  Legislature  to  initiate  pro- 
posals for  the  abolition,  alteration,  or  enactment  of  laws. 
1898  Hazell's  Annual  643  (Switzerland'  The  principles  of 
the  Referendum  and  of  the  Initiative  are  in  force.  The 
latter  signifies  the  right  of  any  50,000  citizens  to  demand 
a  direct  popular  vote  on  any  constitutional  question. 

Initiative  (inrji/liv),  a.  [f.  L.  initial-,  jipl. 
stem  of  initiare  to  INITIATE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Characterized  by  initiating  ;  having  the  func- 
tion, power,  or  faculty  of  beginning  or  originating 
something ;  of  or  relating  to  initiation,  initiatory. 

1642  [implied  in  INITIATIVELY].  1795  HKI..  M.  WILLIAMS 
Lett.  France  I.  i.  fjod.l,  The  initiative  term  of  captivity 
and  death.  1808  BENTHAM  Sc.  Reform  108  Authority,  in- 
quisitorial and  initiative.  1849  MnaiEt.L  Battle  Siititinsr 
{185:!  tiS  It  was  initiative,  as  its  makers  hoped,  to  a  higher 
progress.  1874  SVMONDS  Sfr.  Italy  *t  Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  5 
At  the  time  of  Rousseau's  greatness  the  French  people  were 
initiative. 

f2.   =  INITIATED  2.  Obs.  (Perh.  an  error.) 

1656  BLOUNT  G'^ssogr.,  Initiative,  Initiated  (inititj.'ffs  , 
which  hath  ended  his  Apprentiship,  or  is  a  young  beginner 
in  the  first  Principles ',  licensed  or  admitted  to. 

Ini'tiatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  adj.  +  -LY-.]  In 
the  way  of  initiation  or  origination. 

1642  T.  LECHFORD  Plain  Dealing  11867)  5  Some  may  say, 
that  this  power  of  ruling  is  but  ministerially  in  the  officers, 
and  initiatively,  conclusively,  and  virtually  in  the  people. 
1833  in  Mem.  Bp.  BJoni/ield  (1863)  I.  viii.  207  Parliament 
would  probably  be  jealous  of  any  distinct  body  legislating, 
even  only  initiatively,  in  Church  matters. 

Initiator  iinrJVtaj).  [a.  late  L.  initiator 
(Tertull.),  agent-n.  f.  initiare  to  INITIATE.]  One 
who  or  that  which  initiates. 

1676  COLES,  Initiator,  which  doth  initiate.  1758  WAK- 
BURTON  Div.  Legal,  n.  iv.  \Vks.  1811  II.  68  The  interpre- 
ters of  these  holy  Mysteries,  the  Hierophants  and  Initiators. 
tSzz  T.  TAYLOR  Afitleius  276  Initiators  into  the  mysteries. 
1847  LEWES  Hist.  Philos.  (1853)  125  Regarded  as  the  ini- 
tiator of  a  new  epoch. 

Initiatory  (ini-JUton),  a.  (st>.}  [f.  initial-, 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  initiare  to  INITIATE  +  -ORY.] 

1.  Such  as  pertains  to  or  constitutes  the  beginning 
or  first  steps ;  initial,  introductory,  opening,  first. 

1612-15  Bp.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  x.  iii,  It  hath  been 
euer  the  fashion  of  God,  to  exercise  his  champions  with  some 
initiatory  incounters.  1710  STEELE  Tailer  No.  234  p  5, 
I  found.. the  principal  Defect  of  our  English  Discipline  to 
lie  in  the  Initiatory  Part.  1823  Blacfai'.  JIag.  XIV.  545  , 
Prepared  for  that  result  by  the  initiatory  sentence.  1875 
STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  iii.  51  The  initiatory  stage  of  legal 
proceedings  may  well  have  been  gone  through. 

2.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  initiation ;  serving  to 
initiate  into  some  society,  or  some  special  know- 
ledge or  study:  see  INITIATE  v.  2,  INITIATION  2. 

1632  G.  HERBERT  Country  Parson  xxiii,  He  hath  gotten 
to  himself  some  insight  in  things  ordinarily  incident  and 
controverted  . .  by  reading  some  initiatory  Treatises  in  the 
Law.  1734  A.  YOUNG  Idol.  Corrupt.  Kelig.  I.  46  (T.)  It 
being  the  initiatory  rite  of  their  religion.  1740  WARBURTON 
Ilk:  Leg.it.  v:.  i.  Wks.  i8ri  V.  291  Which  he  did  by  the 
initiatory  Rite  of  water-baptism.  1833  J.  H.  NEWMAN 
A'iansi.  iii.  (1875)  53  The  Manichees  represented  the  ini- 
tiatory discipline  as  founded  on  a  fiction  or  hypothesis. 
1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  532  The  girls  go  into  the 
wood  or  initiatory  hut  for  a  few  months  before  marriage. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  serves  to  initiate  ;  an 
initiatory  rite. 

1675  L.  ADDISON  Stale  t>f  Jews  65  Baptism  is  a  constant 
initiatory  of  the  Proselyte. 

Hence  Ini  tiatorily  adv.,  in  an  initiatory  manner. 

1652  SPARKE  Prim.  Derol.  (1663)  148  And  so  sufficiently 
initiatorily  to  make  good  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Kings  shall 
bring  gifts, 

Initiatress  (ini-Jiis'tres).  [f.  INITIATOR  + 
-LSS.]  A  female  initiator. 

1861  M.  ARNOLD  Paf.  Ednc.  France  Introd.  23  France. . 
believes  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  to  be  preparing  them- 
selves, .for  a  like  achievement,  and.,  she  is  conscious  of  her 
power  and  influence  upon  them  as  an  initiatress  and 
example. 

Illitiatrix  (iniJV'-triks).  [a.  late  L.  initia- 
trix,  fern,  ngent-n.  f.  initiare  to  INITIATE.  Cf. 
mod.F.  initiatrice]  =prec. 

1850  MAZZINI  Royally  f,  Repiib.  171,  I  . .  have  sacrificed 
all  the  joys  of  life,  .to  the  worship  of  this  one  idea  of  Italy  I 
the  Iniliatiix,  of  my  country,  one  and  free.  1864  Spectator 
31  Dec.  1510  Italy,  .has  shrunk  from  assuming  that  ofliceof 
mitiatrix  of  a  new  order  which  Mazzini  holds  it  was  her 
duty  to  fill,  and  has  turned  aside  to  material  prosperity. 

Inition  (ini-Jen),  rare.  Also  5  -cion.  [a. 
OK.  tuition,  inicion  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  type  *i:ti- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inirt  to  enter.]  Entrance, 
beginning,  initiation. 

1463  G.  ASHBY  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  38/817  Vicious  men 

yeve  no  gladly  inicion  To  gracious  werke,  ne  goode  direc- 

»  1635  NATS-TON-  Fragm.  Kef.  (Arbj  53  Th'_  inition 

ip  with  Mountjoy. 

Hence  Ini'tionary  a.,  pertaining  to  inition  or 
entrance  (into  a  college,  etc.). 

1865  TROLLOPS  Miss  Mackenzie  I.  iv.  71  He  hesitated, 
.  ,•  whether  he  might  be  able  to  pass  even  the  initionary 
gates  of  Islington. 

Iniune,  iniunge,  obs.  var.  ENJOIN  v. 

Iniure,  etc.  :  see  INJURE,  etc. 

Injail,  Injealous:  see  ENJAIL,  E.NJEALOCS. 

Inject  ind.^e-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  inject-,  ppl.  stem 
of  injidre  to  throw  in  or  on,  f.  in-  ',I.\-  -)  +  jaccre 
to  throw.  Cf.  I1',  injecler  (i8th  c.).] 
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1.  trans.   To   throw  in.     f  a.   In   general   sense. 
Obs.  rare. 

1611  FLORID,  Ingettare,  to  iniect  or  cast  in.  1623  COCKE- 
RAM  ii,  To  Cast  in,  Injtci.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  /'sfud. 
Ep.  n.  i.  51  As  may  be  observed  in  Ice  injected  therein. 

b.  spec.  To  drive  or  force  (a  fluid,  etc.)  into  a 
passage  or  cavity,  as  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  by 
some  impulsive  power;  said  esp.  of  the  introduction 

|  of  medicines  or  other  preparations  into  the  cavities 
or  tissues  of  the  body  :  cf.  INJECTION  i  b. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxvi.  ,\v.  267  It  is  of  great  force 
either  applied  outwardly  or  injected  inwardly.  1641 
WILKINS  Math.  Magick  \\.  i.  116481  153  The  wmde-gun, 

!  which  is  charged  by  the  forcible  compression  of  air,  being 
injected  through  a  Syringe.  1684-5  BOYLE  3Hn.  Waters 
109  To  guess  at  the  Qualities  of  the  Mineral  Waters,  as  by 
injecting  it  into  the  veins  of  a  Dog,  to  try  whether  it  will 

.'    coagulate  his  Blood,  or  make  it  more  fluid.     1758  J.  S.  Lc 

\  Drans  Obse>~'.  Surg.  (1771)  27,  I  . .  injected  Barley  Water 
up  the  Nose.  1844  DUFTON  Deafness  91  Injecting  warm 
water  into  the  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  1875 
KNH;HT  Did.  Mi\/i.  1185  2  A  device  for  injecting  a  supply 
of  feed-water  into,  .a  steam-boiler.  i8jBHiXLt.Y  J'/ystegr. 
193  Lava  is  then  injected  into  the  cracks. 

2.  fig.  To  *  throw  in '  or  introduce  from  without 
with  more  or  less  violence  or  interruption,  as  a 
thought  or  feeling  into  the  mind,  a  statement  into  a 
discourse,  etc. ;  to  suggest ;  to  interject.    Now  rare. 

1639  SALTMARSH  Policy  196  Make  use  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  modestly  inject  the  remembrance  of  your  selfe. 
1647  KULLFR  Good  Th.  in  U  'orsi-  T.  73  Our  Adversary  injects 
.  .bad  motions  into  our  hearts,  1654  JER.  TAYLOR  Real Prcs. 
Ep.  Ded.,  To  disturb  the  peace  of  consciences  by  troubling 
the  persecuted,  and  injecting  scruples  into  the  infortunate, 
who  suspect  every  thing.  1776  JOHNSON  in  Bos^vell  16  Mar., 
I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to 
prevent  his  being  overlooked.  1842  R.  M.  M«CHEVNK  in 
Mem.  (1872)  405  [Satan]  injecting  blasphemies  and  polluted 
thoughts  into  their  minds.  1865  MOZLEY  Alirac,  vi.  127 
A  calculating  engine  injects  into  a  lengthened  series  of 
regularly  succeeding  numbers  an  insulated  deviation. 

3.  transf.  To  fill  or  charge  (a  cavity,  etc.,  or  an 
animal  body)  by  injection.    Const,  with. 

1731  MONRO  (title)  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Injecting  the 
Vessels  of  Animals.  1753  CHAMBERS  CycL  Sit  ppl.  s.  v. 
Injection,  Many  disorders  of  particular  parts  are  no  way 
curable,  unless  the  parts  affected  are  injected  with  a 
proper  iiquor.  1803  Mcd.  Jrnl.  IX.  551  An  easy  and 
successful  method  of  injecting  the  auditory  organ  with 
metal,  in  order  to  exhibit  its  beautiful  and  intricate  struc- 
ture. 1844-57  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  369  The 
relief  . .  given  . .  by  injecting  the  bladder  with  warm  water. 
1875  LYKLL  Priuc.  Gcot.  I.  n.  xxv.  629  It  is  clear  that  such 
rents  must  be  injected  with  melted  matter. 

•f-  4.  To  throw  or  cast  on  something.   Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhouer's  Bk.  1'hysickc  141/2  Iniect  the 
same  on  hot  coales,  and  sitt  therover.  1715  POPK  Odyss. 
xi.  322  They  yet  surround  The  town  with  walls,  and  mound 
inject  on  mound. 

Hence  Inje'cting  vbl.  sb. 

1611  COTGR.,  Seringucment,  a  squirting;  an  iniecting. 
1877  W.  THOMSON  I'oy,  Challenger  I.  i.  16  We  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  arrangements  . . 
for  dissecting  and  injecting. 

Injectable  (mdxe'ktib'I),  a.  [f.  INJECT  v.  + 
-ABLE,]  Capable  of  being  injected  :  see  INJECT  3. 

1830  R.  KNOX  BfclareTs  Anat .  180  Red  and  injectable 
capillary  vessels.,  are  in  so  small  proportion  to  the  uninject- 
able  substance,  that  [etc.]. 

Injected  ^ind^e-kted;,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED  i.] 

1.  Thrown  in,  forced  in,  esp.  in  a  fluid  state. 
1741  MONRO  Anat.  (ed.   3)  4   The  Processes  ..  are  filled 

with  the  injected  Liquor.  1842  Penny  Cycl,  XXII.  474/2 
The  injected  water  and  condensed  steam-water  flowed  off 
into  the  cistern.  1845  DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  xiv.  (1873)  312 
The  injected  axis  ofplutonic  rock.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
If.  Africa.  467  The  body  is  cut  open  to  find  in  the  entrails 
some  sign  of  the  path  of  the  injected  witch. 

2.  Charged  with  something  injected  (see  IXJECT 
3) ;  spec,  in  Path.   Having  the  capillaries  or  small 
vessels  distended  with  blood,  bloodshot. 

1826  KIBBY  &  SP.  EntomoL  IV.  xxxvii.  7  Resembling 
blood-vessels  as  they  are  seen  in  injected  glands.  1857 
DuNGLiaOH  ATed.  Lex.  500  The  face  and  other  parts  are 
said  to  be  injected,  when  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels  gives  them  an  evident  red  colour.  1867  J. 
HOGG  Microsc.  i.  i.  6  Upon  this  disk  the  injected  object  is 
fastened.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  AJed.  III.  961  J'at<  ho  .. 
Li.n  !.,  almost  black,  and  surrounded  by  injected  vessels. 

Injection,  (incige-kjan).  [ad.  L.  injection-em, 
n.  ot  action  f.  injicfre  to  IxJECT.  Cf.  F.  injection 
(l3-i4th  c.  in  Littrc}.] 

1.  The  action  of  injecting;  casting  or  throwing 
in.  f  a.  In  general  sense.  Obs.  rare. 

1611  COTGR  ,  Injection^\\  injection  ;  a  casting  in,  or  vpon. 

1626  BACON  Syfoa  §  327,  I  wish  also,  that  there  be,  at  some 

times,  an  Iniection  of  some  Oyled  Substance.     1686  GOAD 

Jics  ii.  xiv.  341   'Tis  a  great  Stone  which  upon 

injection  mudds  the  Water. 

b.  spec.  The  action  of  forcing  a  fluid,  etc.  into 
a  passage  or  cavity,  as  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or 
by  some  impulsive  force ;  esp.  the  introduction  in 
this  way  of  a  liquid  or  other  substance  into  the 
: ,  or  cavities  of  the  body,  either  for  medicinal 
purposes,  or  (in  a  dead  body  or  portion  of  one)  in  I 
order  to  exhibit  the  structure  or  preserve  the  tissues.  • 

1541  K.  COPLAND  Galytn's  Terapcut.  2  H  iij,   It  is  also    , 
many  tynies   necessary  to  make   Inicction  of  the    medy  a- 
mentes  in  the  bladder  by  the  yerde.    16*5  HART  Anat.  Ur.    , 


INJOINT. 

iv.  69  After  the  injection  of  an  anodine,  or  mitigating  glister, 
the  paine  was  much  eased.  1668  T.  CLAKEK  •,  title)  Observa- 
tions on  the  Origin  of  the  Injection  into  Veins,  the  Trans- 
fusion of  Blood  [etc.].  1727-41  CHAMBERS  C?cl.,  Injection 
is  also  used  for  the  operation  of  filling  the  vessels  with 
coloured  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  shew  their 
figures  and  ramifications.  1799  Mcii.  Jrnl.  II.  4<i  The 
frequent  injection  of  clysters  is  generally  insisted  on.  1841 
/'may  Cjicl.  XXII.  507/2  The  most  effectual  method  of 
condensation  is  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  con- 
denser. 1845  DARWIN  Yoy.  Nat.  xiv.  (185?)  312  This  r, 
and  injection  would,  if  repeated  often  enough.. form  a 
of  hills. 

2.  Path.  The  fact  of  being  charged  with  injected 
matter  ;  injected  or  blood-shot  condition. 

1806  .Ife.f.  J,;:!.  XV.  409  The  injection  of  the  cellular 
membrane  with  blood.  1886  Syti.  Sac.  Ltx.,  Injection,  . .  In 
Pathology,  the  condition  or  state  of  distension  of  the  capil- 
laries with  blood.  1887  Buck's  llandl-k.  Meit.  Sciences  IV. 
660  Massage  is  contra-indicated  when  it  is  found  to  cause 
excessive  injection,  and  especially  if  there  be  photophobia 
and  lachrymation  ;  and  it  must  not  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  iritis. 

3.  cotter.  That  which  is  injected;  spec,  a  liquid  or 
solution  injected  into  an  animal  body,  for  medicinal 
purposes,  as  an  enema,  or  for  preserving  the  tissues, 
or  displaying  the  structure  by  colouring  or  inflation. 

1607  E.  GKIMSTONE  tr.  Conlart's  Man.  Hist.  03  Then  they 
might  see  come  forth  with  the  said  Injection  little  gobbets 
of  bloud.  1616  BULI.OKAR,  /niectian,  a  liquor  which  Sur- 
geons doe  squirt  into  a  deepe  wound.  CITM  W.  GIBSON 
farriers'  Disfeits.  x.  ^734)  247.  1830  R.  KNOX  Beclanfi 
A mit.  iSo  The  red  injection,  which  is  fine  and  very  pene- 
trating,easily  passes  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  through 
the  intermediate  capillary  system.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst. 
Mcd.  III.  741  The  best  of  all  injections  for  the  relief  of 
tympanitic  distension  is  the  enema  assafcctida. 

4.  Jig.  The  'throwing  in'  or  active  introduction 
of  something  from  without,  as  of  an  idea  into  the 
mind,  or  of  a  statement  into  an   argument,   etc. ; 
that  which  is  so  introduced,  a  suggestion,  a  hint. 
(Commonly  used  in  i  ;th  c.  of  evil  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  devil.)     Now  rare. 

1612  T.  STOUGHTON  Chr.  Sacrif.  i.v.  125  The  power  of 
Satan,  who  by  injection  of  his  fiery  darts,  so  weakned  the 
power  wherein  God  had  created  him.  1631  QCARLES  Pi-:'. 
Fancies  iv.  xxxi,  Satans  Injections  are  like  Weeds  that  fall 


Into  thy  Garden,   darted  or'e  the  Wall.     1644  Hi 

I' indie.  Treat.  Monarchy  v.  39  Here  I  answer  once  for  all 

to  this  so  frequent  an   injection.     1698  \V.  CHILCOT  Evil 


ideas,  Holingbroke  declares  he  cannot  comprehend.  1815 
A.  I'.i  UN  Mem.  (1816)  III.  121  Distinguish  between  the  in- 
jections of  Satan. .and  the  breathings"  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  injection ffftaaer,  syringe, 
theory ;  esp.  in  terms  relating  to  condensing  steam- 
engines  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed  by  the  in- 
jection of  a  jet  of  cold  water,  as  injection-cock, 
-condenser,  -engine,  -pipe,  -valve,  -•water. 

1752  SMKATON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  436  This  engine 
consists  of  a  receiver,  a  steam  and  an  *injection-cock.  1825 
].  NICHOLSON  Operat.  .Mechanic  171  The  injection  cock  for 
allowing  a  small  stream  of  water  to  flow  into  the  condenser. 
1864  WF.BSTKR,  *Injection  condenser.  1842  KKANCIS  Diet. 


inflow  of  water  was  altogether  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
injection-pipes.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  189  Shops  where  '  "in- 
jection powders  '  are  advertized  in  the  windows.  1881  RAY- 
MOND Mining-  Gloss.,  * litjcclion-tlit'vry,  the  theory  that  a 
vein  was  filled  first  with  molten  mineral.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Afec/i.  s.v.,  The  area  of  the  'injection-  valve  of  a  marine 
steam-engine  is  stated  at  one  square  inch  for  every  io-horse 
power.  1824  R.  STUART  I  fist.  Steam  Engine  68  The  cistern, 
for  the  supply  of  *injection  water.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON 
Xaut.  Sti-ant  Kug.  59  Over  the  condenser,  and  in  cominu- 
nication  with  the  air  pump  is  the  hot  well,  into  which  the 
condensed  steam,  mixed  with  the  injection  water,  .is  pumped. 
Injector  (.indge-ktaj).  [agent-n.  f.  L.  injicSrt 
to  INJECT.] 

1.  A  contrivance  for  injecting ;  an  apparatus  for 
injecting  water  into  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

1744  WARRICK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI1I.  16  My  Apparatus 
was,  a  large  Trois.qitarts.  .an  Injector,  capable  of  containing 
Two  or  Three  Pints,  adapted  thereto.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Opcrat.  Mechanic  2t)2l\\e  diameter  of  the  piston  of  the  small 
pump  or  in  lector.  1876  ROL-TLEDGF.  Disco'.*.  12  The  injector 
is  applicable  to  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine  engines. 

2.  A  person  who  injects. 

1897  Allhitt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  8_95  note.  All  author-  . 
that  withdrawal  [of  morphine]  is  more  distressing  to  the 
injector  than  to  the  eater  of  the  drug. 

InjeeT,  v.  St.  var.  IXGERE,  INGTRE,  to  thrust 
in,  obtrude,  insinuate. 

1820  SCOTT  .-I/'A^  xvii,  This  is. .a  stratagem  from  first  t<> 
last,  to  injeer  into  your  confidence  some  espial  of  his  < 

Injelly  (indje-li),  v.  rare.  [Is-1  or  -.]  Iran.-.. 
To  set  or  enclose  in  jelly. 

1842  TENNYSON  And/,y  Court  25  A  pasty  costly-made. 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lav,  Like  fos- 
the  rock,  with  golden  yolks  Imbedded  and  injellied. 

Injewel :  see  K.X.JEWEL.     Injoie,  obs.  f.  ENJOY. 
Injoin :  see  ENJOIN. 
tlnjoint,  v.l    Olis.  rare-1.      [Is-2.]      intr. 

To  unite,  join. 

1604  SIMKS.  (>.'/;.  i.  iii.  35  (istQo.)  The  <  Ulainiie-. .  Steer- 
ing with  due  course  toward  the  He  of  Rliodus,  Hauc  there 
inioynted  with  an  after  Fleete  Of  30  saile. 


INJOINT. 

tlnjoi'llt,  i'.-  ('/'.<.  rare-'.  [lN-:i.J  trans. 
To  unjoint,  disjoint,  disjoin. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mcr.  152  The  foresaid  Bridge 
by  a  mightie  tempest  was  injointcd  and  broken. 

t  Injornter,  -tre,  v.   Ol>s.  /•,;/•<.•-'.     [app. 

f.  Ix--  +join!(r  JuiNTt  Uf.]     trans.  To  jointure  ,a 
wife1 ;  in  qnot.^f. 

1654?  FULLER  Tt  :>:>iti  16641  44  Hon  Durio.  .contented  that 
liis  Daughter  was  injuintred  [<•</.  1867  en-Jin  a  truealTectiun, 
consented  unto  their  Marriage. 

Injoy,  Injoyn^e,  obs.  ff.  ENJOY,  ENJOIN  v. 

tlnjttCU-nd,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  I.,  in/u- 
(tindus,  (.  in-  (IN- 3)  +  jiifunJus  pleasant  :  cf. 
JotTNU.]  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

idsjToMLlNSON  Rettoii's  Ditp.  .-95  Called  Auilyphe  because 
it  is  injucund  to  the  tact.  1721  in  KAILEY. 

Hence  f  Injucu'udly  ath.    H.iiley  vol.  II,  17^7  . 

IlljUCU'ndity.  rare,  [ad.  L.  injficuiitlitas,  \. 
injTicundits  :  see  prec. and  -1TY.]  Unpleasantness, 
disagreeableness. 

1623  COCKKKAM,  Iniucutulifie,  vnpleasantnesse.  1721  in 
BAILEY.  1753  in  JOHNSON.  1822  MRS.  E.  NATHAN  Lati- 
great/i  III.  290  Yet  have  we  the  injucundity  of  witnessing 
that  ..  their  promises  are  but  fabulosities.  1877  PATMOKE 
Unknoivn  Eras  n.  xiv.  ^1890)  98  The  fardel  coarse  of  cus- 
tomary life's  Exceeding  injucundity. 

Inju-dicable,  a.  rare~°.  [Is- 3.]  Not  cog- 
nizable by  a  judge. 

1721  in  UAII.EY.    1755  in  JOHNSON.    Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Injudi'cial,  a.  rare.  [lN-3.]  Not  judicial. 
t  a.  Acting  without  judgement ;  injudicious.  Obs. 
b.  Not  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  C.  Not 
proper  to  or  becoming  a  judge. 

1607  S.  COLLINS  Serm.  (1608)  59  The  clamours  of  the  iniu- 
diciall  multitude.  1721  BAILEY,  Injudicial,  not  according 


lish  and  American  beauty. 

Illjudi  cially,  adv.  rare.  [Iy-  3.]  In  an  in- 
judicial  manner ;  not  judicially. 

1632  Star  Cnamt.  Cases  iCamden)  174,  I  must  lay  a  fyne 
of  300''  upon  Martin  for  dealing  soe  iniudicially.  1727 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  I  "judicially,  illegally,  in  a  manner  not  ac- 
cording to  Law  and  Judgment.  1745  ELIZA  HAYWOOD  Fe- 
male Sped.  (17481  III.  =34  The  Italian  red,  or  any  of  those 
iniudicially  called  face-mending  stratagems. 

Injudicious  (indsj^i-Jas),  a.    [IN- 3.]    Not 

judicious. 

fl.  Wanting  sound  judgement;  deficient  in  the 
power  of  judging  aright.  Obs. 

1649  Br.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  in.  ix.  (R.I,  You  see.. how 
unsafe  it  is  ..for  an  unexpert  and  injudicious  person  to 
meddle  with  the  holy  oracles  of  the  Almighty.  1654  WARREN 
Unbelievers  C,  The  hearts  of  the  in-judicious  multitude. 


universe,  a  1694  TILLOTSON  (J),  A  sharp  wit  may  find  some- 
thing in  the  wisest  man,  whereby  to  expose  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  injudicious  people. 

2.  Not  manifesting  practical  judgement  or  discre- 
tion ;  showing  want  of  judgement  in  action,  be- 
haviour, etc.  ;  unwise,  ill-advised,  ill-judged. 


biographer.  1797  BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  351  Our  very 
unequal  and  injudicious  game  laws.  1838  DICKKNS \Nuh. 
Nick,  viii,  Squeers  said  what  Mrs.  Squeers  had  said  was 
injudicious.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India.  I.  227  An 
injudicious  departure  from  the  practice  of  negotiating  with 
that  country  through  India. 
Injudiciously  (ind^Mi-Jasl^,  adv.  [f.  prec. 

+  -LY  -.J     In  an  injudicious  manner ;  in  a  manner 
showing  want  of  judgement;  unwisely. 
1712  STKELB  Spcct.  No.  278  T  S  The   Songs  of  different 

\uthors  injudiciously  put  together.     1790  BKATKH  Nov.  t 


prec.  +  -NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  injudicious ; 

want  of  judgement ;  deficiency  in  practical  wisdom. 

1648  PRYNNE  Plea,  for  Lords  36  A  manifestation  of  their 


Injuir,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  INJURE. 

t  Inju'nct,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  injunct-us, 
pa.  pole,  of  injitnglre  to  ENJOIN.]  Enjoined. 

1517  in  12/4  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinin.  App.  vil.  6,  cccc 
dayes  of  perdone  of  injuncte  penance. 

Inju'nct,  v.  colloq.  [f.  L.  injunet-,  ppl.  stem 
of  injungfre  :  after  next.]  trans.  To  prohibit  or 
restrain  by  injunction.  Hence  Injvrncted  ///.  a. 

1887  Ohio  St.  Jrnl.  (Columbus)  I  Sept.,  Because  foraker 
proposed  to  '  injunet  '  the  return  of  the  rebel  flags.  1890 
Daily  News  14  Apr.  3/2  Farmers  .  .  were  driving,  up  their 
carts  of  hay  and  weighing  their  produce  on  the  mj  uncled 
machine.  1890  in  Pall  Mall  G  ,9  Feb.  2/2  Stanley  ..came 
up  to  me  and  said  rather  grimly,  '  1  shall  have  to  mjunct 
that  little  matter  of  yours'.  .894  "-«<>«-  ('«=•  M  I'ec.  5/3 
A  man  was  injuncted  from  calling  a  play  The  Fatal  Card  . 


80] 

1.  The  action   ol  •  u  .uuliunuuucly  dt- 

.  an  nuthotiiativc  or  emphatic  adn 

or  order. 

15*6  Pi  V.  dc  W.  15^11 

,  rules,  inium  -  \  lawev   1575-85 

1  .lid   Iii--. 

'•irs  ;  he  by  i, 
1596   SH  \i 

enioynd  by  oath  to  ubserue  three  tin 
IS  eueryone  cUilh  sweare  'I  '• 
my  worthlesse  selfe.     1665  1'-    l 
233  We  readily  obey  the  Inj:: 

,  long  as  we  think  (hem  I'i  i  .   for  our 

good.      1667  MILIOS  /'.  L.  X.  i  3  The  hij;n  Injum  11 
taste  that  Kruit.     1766  GOUJSM.  I'i,,  JK  x,  My  wife  always 
let  them   have  a  guinea  each,  but  with  strict   in, 
never  to  change  it.     1791    '  '/.'Si/tscn  an.  1744  nott, 

The  Emphasis  should  be  equally  upon  shall  and  not,  as  both 
concur  to  form  the  negative  injunnion.     1849  -v 
His'.  En£.  vi.  II.  153  In  spite  of  all  injum  ; 

i  ^t.      1898  1  '  i  KV  Tony 

K)  Forgetful  of  his  Mother's  p.iitmg  injunctions. 

2.  Law.  A  judicial  process  by  which  one  \\lio  is 
threatening  to  invade  or  has  invaded  the  legal  or 
equitable  rights  of  another  is  restrained  from  com- 
mencing or   continuing   such  wrongful   act,  or   is 
commanded  to  restore  matters  to  the  position  in 
which  they  stood  previously  to  his  action. 

Injunctions  were  formerly  obtained  by  writ,  but  now  by  a 
judgement  or  order.  They  were  originally  granted  only  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery :  commonly,  to  j>tay  one  i<. 
action  from  continuing  that  action,  if  there  was  an  equitable, 
though  not  a  legal  defence  thereto.  liy  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873,  all  divisions  of  the  High  Court  received  full  PVWI.T 
to  grant  injunctions.  According  to  their  purpose,  injunc- 
tions are  either  restrictive  'restraining!  or  mandatory;  as 
to  their  force,  they  are  either  interlocutory  {provisional^ 
temporary,  ad  interim},  or  perfttnal  •  pertncintni).  ( I  n  .V<  . 
/,a;c,  the  equivalent  of  a  restrictive  injunction  is  an  INTXR- 

1533-4  Act  25  //(•«.  F///,  c.  21  §  17  Your  highnes  - .  '•hall 
haue  power,  .to  sende  your  writte  of  Injunction,  vnder  your 
great  scale,  out  of  your  sayde  courte  of  Chauncerie.  1649 
i'ri.i  in  Just  Man's  Fun.  16  He  may  with  an  Injunction, 
out  of  the  Chancery  stop  their  proceedings.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  35  F 13  She  is  always  contriving  some  improve- 
ments of  her  jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in- 
junction to  hinder  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  repairs. 
1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  {1825)  III.  442-  1818  CKCISE 
Digest  ted.  2)  II.  256  Special  circumstances  may  arise,  which 
will,  .induce  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injunction 
to  stay  the  proceedings  at  law.  1883  LEI.Y  W  hart  on*  s,  La-.v 
Lex.  (ed.  7)  411/1  By  s.  24,  subs,  (y,  of  the  Judicature  Aci, 
1873,  it  is  enacted  that  no  proceeding  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  or  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  shall  be  restrained 
by  injunction.  1888  LD.  LISDLEV  in  Law  Rep.-^i  Ch.  Div. 
169  The  very  first  principle  of  injunction  law  is  that  you 
do  not  obtain  injunctions  for  actionable  wrongs  for  which 
damages  are  the  proper  remedy. 

fig.  a  1619  DANIEL  To  Sir  T.  Egerion  (R-),  Therefore 
dost  thou..by  thy  provident  injunctions  stay  This  never- 
ending  altercation. 

t3.  Conjunction,  union.   Obs.  rare- •'. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  11.  ix,  It  can  be  but  a  sorry  and 
ignoble  society  of  life,  whose  inseparable  injunction  depends 
meerly  upon  flesh  and  bones. 

Injunctive  (indszrnktiv),  a.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  injungtre  to  ENJOIN  +  -IVE.  Cf.  ¥.  injonctij.] 
Having  the  character  or  quality  of  enjoining. 

1624  [implied  in  INJUNCTIYELY].  1664  H.  MORE  Myst.  /«//;., 
Apol.  536,  1  do  not  mean  f\'r  missive  in  counter-distinction 
to  Injunctive.  <ix&53  R  WARDLAW  Left.  Ja»tf$\v.  11869) 
66  It  is  pure  in  all  its  precepts,  injunctive  or  prohibitive. 

Hence  Inju'nctively  adv.*  by  way  of  injunction. 

1624  BOLTON  Nero  233  Actions  of  life  (to  whose  description 
an  historians  penne  is  iniunctiuely  tied). 

I  *nj  arable,  a.  [f.  INJURE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  injured,  liable  to  injury. 

1862  MAURICE  Mor.  $  Met.  Pkilos.  IV.  100  That  incorrup- 
tible uninjurable  and  unchangeable  which  I  preferred  before 
the  corruptible  injurable  and  changeable. 

t  InjU're,  s6.  Chiefly  St.  Obs.  Also  5-6  in- 
jur,  6  -juir  (-gure\  [a.  F.*f^Mrv(ta66  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  in/iirta.]  By-form  of  INJURY. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  nt.  069  (1018)  O  Auctor  of  nature, 
Is  bis  an  honour  to  bi  deite,  That  folk  vngiltyf  suffren  here 
Iniure.  <r  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Baftuta&o  pai..went  to 
be  emperoure,  to  plen;e  apone  pare  fader  Iniure-  <  1450 
HOLLAND  Hewlett  921  AH  the  fowlis.  .plen^eit  to  Natur  Of 
this  intollerable  inj'ur.  1500-20  DI-SBAB  /Ww\  \- 
just  and  joyws  and  do  to  non  insure.  1596  DAI  KVMI-U  tr. 
/  erfics  Hist.  Scot.  l.  101  Th.i 

and  sik  iniures  be  the  lawe  of  God  |be]  forbidne. 
339  marg.)  He  remitti^  the  iniuir  done  against  him. 

Injure   (rnd^fu  .   v.      [^ck-fonnation    from 

iNJt'KY  sb.  ;  cf.  rare  OK  iujuw  J  .".th  c.  in 
Godef.).  It  displaced  the  earlier  verb  IN.I' 

i  ;So  and  1640.] 
1.  trans.  To  do  injustice  or  wrong  to  (a  person, ; 

to  wrong. 

1592  SIIAKS.  AV;.v.  \  T-«A  MI.  i.  71.  I  do  protest  I.neuer 
iniur'd  thee.  1594  -  AVI  h.  III.  I.  iii.  56  When  haue  I  inmr  d 
thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?  1609  B.  JpNSOH  i^ase  is 
Altered  ^  Ii,  1  iniur*  him  IM  being  thus  cold-conceited  of 
-  IJimi,  Gat.  iv.  i.',  1  am  as  ye  are,  ye  haue 


INJURIOUS. 

t  2.   'i  ,-h  ;   to 

ur  of;  to  insult,  revile, 
Obs. 
1583  /., 

••  chici^.    1603 
1 

i 

injure     i;  ungiou&ly,    calling    them    , 

3     1"  '!<>  Inni  «tr  harm  to;  to  indict  damage  or 

.t  upon;   to  hurt,  harm,  damage; 
pair  in  any  - 
1586  A.  i 

: 
fur  I  \v..uM  in.t  iniur.:  ihtc.      1665  I'     . 

i 
• 
1771  Juitius  Lett.  \\\\\  '• 

an.    1793  A-.-. 

I  am  afraid  tin  .  -    . 

JL-KV  sb,  3).     1860  TVSL.IM.I,  <;/.it-.  i.  xxii  ii,Hc  haa  ..injured 

.'light  ii. 
22  When  the  eyeball. .is  injured  by  the  tUt.  it  i->  al-. 

,icd  from   beneath.          abwl.     ''1699    It 
'1  hey  injure  by  chance  in  a  crowd,  and  without  a  design  ; 
then  hate  always  whom  they  have  once  injured. 

b.  intr,  (for  «/?.)  To  become  injured,  to  receive 
injury. 

1848  7/7/A  R.  A{>ric.  Soc.  IX.  i.  22  The  hay  being  found 
to  injure  more  rapidly  after  it  has  been  opened. 

Hence  I-njuring  -'/>/.  j/».  and///,  a, 

1651  HOUSES  GtR't.  %  Soc.  iii.  §4.  38  An  Injury*  can  be  done 
to  no  man  but  him  with  whom  we  enter  Covenant  ..and 
therefore  damaging  and  injuring  are  often  disjoyn'd.  1877 
FURM\ALI.  htirod.  Leopold Skaksptre  91  So  injured  friend 
forgiving  meets  injuring  friend  forgiven. 

Injured    i'nd^ujd  ,  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  \Yronged.  Also,  Showing  a  sense  of  wrong, 
offended. 


not  iniured  me  at"it]L    16930.^,1  in  0rp&»*j  5«rf'"!* 

\  Socrates  !  Divinely  bravr 
He  feJlVand^ying  He  forgave.    1718  /•>•<-, 

more  than  Tht*.  ''  1868   B.M-. 


cf.  F.  injunction  U348  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 


xiii.  (i< 

He  fell,  and  dy... „    _ 

P  14  T!  ilty  of  ; 

more  than  Thee.      1868  B*_ 

(,875)  494  Can  one  be  injured    vollinttnl) 

,  nts  tOUIWC  injury,     Nurcanapers 
injure  in. 


1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  68  Injured  King  jtta,  undone 
by  his  subtle  Daughter  Mcdaea.  1667  MII.TON  P.  L.  v.  450 
Jealousie  . .  the  injur'd  Lovers  Hell.  1709  Ton:  /:  jr.  Crit. 
•:uiS  that  great  injur'd  name,  (The  glory  of  the 
Priesthood  and  the  shame').  1814  JANE  Ai-stKS  Mnns_f. 
Park  i,  Mrs.  Price,  in  her  turn,  was  injured  and  angry 
1846  fl.  A.  Ll  NDlt  Miss.  Liff  Samoa  xxx.  229  The  iniuird 
wife  of  the  transgressing  teacher  was  a  native.  18;.- 
Aih1.  Plmtton  iv,  '  But  it  rains  ! '  said  Tita  to  him,  in  an 
iniured  v  ay. 

2.   Hull,  damaged,  impaired. 

1857  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Xig-'.fja  III.  89  The  injured 
cauldron,  leaking,  scatters  foam.  1899  1'aily  Xe-.vs  20  Dec. 
3;4  The  official  list  of  killed  and  injured  is  as  follows. 
.Mod.  Carrying  his  injured  arm  in  a  sling.  The  rest  of  the 
injured  passengers  are  progressing  favou;. 

Hence  Tnjuredly  adv.,  in  an  injured  or  offended 
manner. 

1886  '  L.  KEITH  '  iMiss  Johnston'  Ckitcotes  III.  vi.  MI 
'You're  as  goading  as  William  Prior',  said  Stephen  in- 
juredly. 

Injurcr    i'ndjuraj).     [f.  as  prec.  + -ER1.]    One 

who  injures. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  174  Thou  monstrous  Iniurer  of 
heauen  and  earth.  1611  FLORID,  Insiiltatort,  an  iiinilter, 
..a  proud  iniurer.  <  1613  Mini.:  .'  like  n 

n'cman's  II.  iii.  293  O  that  my  heart  should  feel  tit 
so  much,  And  yet  live  ignorant  of  the  injurer  !    1756  \\"A; 
BURTON  Let.  to  Lo-.vtk  12  Oct.  (R.»,  The  injurer  of  your 
father's  memory,  .deserved  no  quarter  from  you.   1856  Miss 
!i,iin    I.  xxv.  11879)  **l  Tne  injured   never 
hates  ;rv  mudi  as  the  injurer. 

tlnju-rier.  Obs.  [f.  INJI-IU -  v.  +  -EB  '.]  One 
who  injures,  an  injurer. 

1598  J.  KEEIEH  tr.  Komefs  Court.  Acad.  168  Such  an  in- 
jurier  . .  is  esteemed  farre  more  honorable  then  is  the  other. 
1598  FLORID,  Oltraggicttore,*.  wrongs  •  iniurier. 

Injurious  (,in<l  [a.  F.  iajwicux 

,I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.  ,  ad.  L.  inji, 
jilria  INJIBY.]     Fraught  with  injury;  tending  to 
injure :    said  of  actions,  and  persons  committing 
them. 

1.  Wrongful ;  hurtful  or  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  another;  wilfully  inflicting  injury  or  wrong. 

1494  KAHVAN  Cfiroa.  vil.  451  We  se  well  that  ye  entende  to 
perseuyr  in  your  iniuryouswilhhokiyiiRe.  1548  HALLL  Itrctt., 

210  b,  The  kyngdome.  .could  no!  by  ve.  • 
justice,  longe  contynew  in  that  injuri 
j'ecaties  ««  Leaste  I  bee  iniurious  to  any  n 
to  my  selfe  llie  trauayles  of  other.   1634  W.  V. 

crvant  shall  have  right   .  from 
..-ter.      1704  L'inntB  (  •niftl    1 1 ', 

Husband,  broke 

;      -; 

(170;)  83  The  Injurious  Party,  \K-V'.' 
..ution.     1828 

treatment  ..  which  he  received  at  his  h.. 
75  Gain'd  Gortyna's  abode, 

2.  \\iltully    huitlul    or    offensive    in    language ; 
contumelious,  insulting  :  rnlun  -w  only 
of  words  or  speec!                    -  '-,'  into  sensc 

c  1480  HKNRVSOS   T,  ">d  coddes  hir 

cald,  that    mil  i.  «"    defame    in- 

1484  I 

.  ,n«n.  •IIIH  • 


>rld  an 

a  159J    CiKF-tSE    ll'fa.^l&S.1 

hecrc 

abused  the  (• 


1607  .MI 


INJURIOUSLY. 

iii.  6g  Call  me  their  Traitor,  thou  injurious  Tribune.     1719 

bis  Hands,  and  giving  him 

injurious  Language.  (17*6-31  TINDAL  Rabin's  Hist.  Eng. 
U743*  II.  xvii.  99  Speaking  of  Elizabeth  in  very  injurious 
terras.  1879  FARRAB  St.  Paul (1883)  117  Injurious  words 
had  b«en  as  far  as  possible  from  his  thoughts.] 

3.  Tending  to  hurt  or  damage;  hurtful,  harmful, 
detrimental,  deleterious. 

»559  w-  CCNSIXGHAM  Costnogr.  C/asse  Pref.  A  iv,  This 

hathe  bene  lo  all  men  profitable,  and  injurious  to  no  man. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Evg.  n.  Prose  Add.  (1612)  331,  I  know 

thee  vnwittingly  injurious.     1674  \\.Sditffer  $  Lapland  i^ 

The  Martin  is  not  injurious  only  to  the  Squirrel,  but  to  both 

;  nnd  great  Birds.     1817  W.  SELWYN  Law  Xtxi  Prius 

:    II.  1300  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  trade  of 

England.     1879  HARLAN  Eyesight  viii.  1 10  Another  equally 

..injurious  habit  is  that  of  reading  while  lying  down. 

Injuriously  .ind^U'Tiasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY -.]  In  an  injurious  manner. 

a.  Wrongfully,  so  as  to  wrong  another. 

1561  tr.  Cak'irfs  4  Godly  Serin,  iii.  G  iij  a,  If  we  sholde 
suppose  that  he  regarded  or  desyred  nothing  saue  the  build- 
yng  ..  we  sholde  iudge  far  a  mysse  and  imuriously  of  this 
most  godly  and  wyse  man.  1571  HASMER  Chron.  Ircl. 
(1633)  175  He  tooke  away  by  strong  hand  and  injuriously, 
from  an  holy  Hishop  two  manners.  1690  A.  UTKY  in  //  'cod's 
Life  16  Feb.  ^O.  H.  S.I  III.  325  One  of  the  fellows  who.. 
1>  injuriously,  or  at  least  too  severely,  expelled.  1779-81 

JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  79  [He]  injuriously  omitted 
Is  predecessor's  preface.  1887  Law  Rep.  n  Queen's 
Bench  Div.  597  The  censure  had  been  made  injuriously  and 
from  motives  of  private  malice.  1884  LD.  BLACKBURN  in 
Laiv  Times  Rep.  LII.  146/1  They  have  injuriously,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  damnously,  affected  the  plaintiffs  rights. 

b.  Hurtfully,  harmfully. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  131  No  good  man  com- 
municating what  he  believes  to  be  truth  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  .will  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the  peace 
or  interests  of  society.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India\\.  v.  ii. 
367  To  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the  Company.  1882 
tlfed.  Temp.  Jrnl.  LI.  100  Everyone  of  the  individuals  .. 
was  affected  injuriously  by  the  alcohol. 

Injuriousness  ^ind^u^riasnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  injurious ;  wrong- 
fulness  ;  hurtfulness,  harmfulness. 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  ix.  (1824)  61  Any  propensity  ..  either  to 
injuriousnesse  or  oppression.  1754  EDWARDS  Freed.  Will 
in.  vii.  185  Desperately  inclined  to  treat  his  Neighbours  with 
Injuriousness,  Contempt  and  Malignity.  1845  DeQcixci-Y 
Xat.  T,mp.  ll'otn.  Wks.  1800  XIV.  271  The  injuriousness 
to  enfeebled  stomachs  of  all  fluid. 

Injury  (rndjuri),  sb.  [ad.  L.  injftria  wrong, 
hurt,  detriment,  sb.  use  of  fern,  of  injuries  unjust, 
wrongful,  f.  in-  (Iy-  3)  +  jns,jiir-  right.  Cf.  AF. 
in-t  enjurie  ,Ph.  de  Thaun).] 

1.  Wrongful  action  or  treatment ;  violation  or  in- 
fringement of  another's  rights;  suffering  or  mischief 
wilfully  and  unjustly  inflicted.  \Vith  an  and  pl.y 
A  wrongful  act ;  a  wrong  inflicted  or  suffered. 

1381  WYCLIF  Col.  iii.  25  He  that  doth  iniurie  fVuIg. 
injuriam}  shal  resseyue  that  that  he  dide  yuele.  t  1386 
CHAUCER  Mclib.  P  845  Ye  ..  han  doon  grete  Iniuries  and 
wronges  to  me  and  to  my  wyf.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  19  Ther  is  no  lorde  that  woll  venge  the  Iniuries  don 
therto.  1509  FISHER  Fun.  Ser/ti.  C  ffss  Richmond  Wks. 
(1876)  291  She  was..redy  a  none  to  forgete  and  to  forgyue 
iniuries  done  vnto  her.  1611  BIBLE  Transl.  Pref.  i  By 
[wholesome  laws] . .  we  are  bridled  . .  from  doing  of  iniuries. 
1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.  xlvi.  248  Injury  is  properly 
the  willing  doing  of  Injustice  to  him  that  is  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive it.  i«9  BUTLER  Serin.  Resentment  Wks.  1874  II.  94 
Injury,  as  distinct  from  harm,  may  raise  sudden  anger.  1768 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  2  Private  wrongs,  .are  an  infringe- 
ment or  privation  of  the  private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to 
individuals,  .and  are  thereupon  frequently  termed  civil  in- 
juries. 1839  KEIGHILLV  Hist.  Eng.  II.  91  It  u as  associated 
in  her  inind  with  her  mother's  injuries,  and  her  own.  1883 
Whartons  Laiv  Lex.,  Injury,  any  wrong  or  damage  done  to 
another,  either  in  his  person,  rights,  reputation,  or  property. 

f  2.  Intentionally  hurtful  or  offensive  speech  or 
words ;  reviling,  insult,  calumny ;  a  taunt,  an 
affront.  Obs.  [Cf.  F.  injure  ^parole  offensante, 
outrageuse.'] 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  -V  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  16  This 
scorfy  scoflynge  declareth  openly  Agaynste  rurall  men, 
rebuke  and  injury.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xlvi.  (1897) 
II.  185  He  began  to  raile  upon  them  with  a  thousand 
injuries,  a  1626  BACON  (J.),  He  fell  to  bitter  invectives 
against  the  French  king ;  and  spake  all  the  injuries  he  could 
devise  of  Charles.  1659  D.  I'FLL  hnpr.Sea  107  With  the  same 
patience  that  Chirurgions  will  [bear]  the  injuries  and  blows 
of  mad,  and  frantick  men.  1710  STEKLK  Tatler  No.  172 
p  i,  I  do  not  mean  it  an  Injury  to  Women,  when  I  say 
there  is  a  Sort  of  Sex  in  Souls. 

3.  Hurt  or  loss  caused  to  or  sustained  by  a  person 
or  thing  ;  harm,  detriment,  damage.  "With  an  and 
//.  An  instance  of  this. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1084)  39  Wyth  oute  iniurie  of  hys 
godhed  he  ouercome  hym  bat  ..  had  brought  man  into 
synne.  1555  EDEN  ZtemnTo  Rdr.  <Arb.)  49  Thiniurie  of 
tyme  con&umynge  all  thynges.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f. 
Beasts  1658)27  Some  shepheards  in  Italy  use  thereof  to 
make  sacks,  wherein  they  wrap  themselves  from  the  injury 
of  rain.  1726  LEOXI  tr.  Af/vriTs  A  f  chit.  I.  45/1  Those 
parts  of  the  Wall  which  are  near  to  the  ground,  . .  by  the 
alternate  inj  .  very  apt  to  moulder 

and  rut.    1810  Having  sustained  a  heavy 

blow  without  injury.  1845  florist's  ^rnl.  266  Repotting.. 
has  been  neglected  for  three  or  four  years  without  apparent 
injury  to  the  plant.-..  1859  Engineer  VII.  282  Of  tin 
of  injury  from  causes  beyond  the  passengers'  own  control, 
all  but  twenty-seven  were  occasioned  by  collisions  between 
trains,  and  mostly  great  numbers  were  injured  at  once. 


fb.  concr.  A  bodily  wound  or  sore.  Obs.  rare. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I',  in.  vi.  129  Wee  thought  not  good  lo 
bruise  an  iniurie,  till  it  were  full  ripe. 

4.   Comb.,  as  injury  -doing,  wrong-doing. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  29  He.  .began  to  accuse  Nature 
of  Iniurie  doing  and  offence. 

tl'njury,  v.  Obs.  Also  (6  injuirie).  [a.  F. 
injurier  ^1266  in  Hatz.  -Darin.),  ad.  late  I,,  in- 
jiiriare,  f.  injuria  LVJURY.  Supplanted  <rl6oo  by 
the  current  INJURE.] 

1.  trans.  To  wrong  ;    =!NJI 

r  1484  Pltttnpton  Corr.  tCamden)  64  One  Robart  Walkin- 
ham  is  injuried  &  wronged  of  his  tennor  in  Arkenden.  1561 
DAUS  tr.  Bitltingcr  on  Apoc.  (1573'  175  Rome  hath  spoyled 
the  whole  worla,  and  iniuried  all  nations.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigne  616  He  ..  should  greatly  wrong  himselfe  and 
injurie  me  as  much.  1651  HOBBES  Lcviitth.  it.  xxii.  119  If 
any  particular  member  conceive  himself  injuried  by  the 
Body  it  self. 

2.  To  abuse  with  words,  revile,  calumniate;   =Ix- 

JURE  2. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  i.  xvi,  That  he  be  not 
inmryed  and  mocqued  of  euery  one.  iS79To.\isoN  Ctih-iris 
Serin.  Tint.  1011/2  We  must  be  more  greued  and  tormented 
at  it,  then  if  wee  our  selues  were  reuiled  and  iniuried  in 
most  spiteful  sort.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xlvii.  (1897) 

II.  193  Where  occasion   brings  us   neere  the  enemie,  we 
freely  give  our  souldiers  libertie,  to  .  .  injurie  him  with  all 
manner  of  reproaches. 

3.  To  hurt,  harm,  damage  ;   =  INJURE  3. 

1579  FULKE  Confut.  Sanders  694  Least  thetrophee  of  our 
victorie  by  treading  vpon..  be  iniuried.  1630  LORD  Banians 
83  They  will  not  indure  to  see  a  fly  or  worme  or  anything 
living  injuryed. 

Hence  f  Tnjuried  ///,  a.,  f  I'njurying  vbL  sb. 

1600  J.  MUSH  in  Archpr.  Control-.  tCamden)  I.  160  Vn- 
lesse  the  iniuried  freely  forgiue.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions 
278  The  heynousnes  of  spitefull  iniurying. 

tlnju'st,  a.  Obs._  [a.  F.  injuste  (i4th  c., 
Oresme),  ad.  L.  injitstus,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  Justus 
Ji  ST.]  Not  just;  opposed  to  justice;  =  UNJUST. 

*  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems,  f  lors,  Shepc,  <$•  G.  (Percy  Soc.) 
120  Injuste  promocioune  and  parcialite.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas 
Pa.tr.  iW.  de  W.  1495)  u.  184  b/2  The  wethers  represente 
the  Iniuste  8:  wycked.  1598  SPENSER  in  Grosart  Spenser's 
Wks.  I.  539  Iniuste  and  dishonorable  meanes.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xi.  130  The  quarrell  of  Origen  was 
injust  and  his  conception  erroneous.  1711  HEARNE  Collect. 

III.  186  Plainly  shewing  how  injust  they  had  been. 
Injustice  (ind^zrstis).     [a.  F.  injustice  (141)1 

c.,  Oresme),  ad.  L.  injnstitia,  f  ittjusttis  INJUST  : 
cf.  JUSTICE.]  The  opposite  of  justice  ;  unjust 
action  ;  wrong  ;  want  of  equity,  unfairness.  With 
an  and//.,  An  instance  of  this;  an  unjust  act. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  246  Special!  misgovernaunce 
Through  covetise  and  injustice.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  78  Occasyon  to  condempne  his  prelate  of  iniustyce 
&  iniquite.  1601  in  Archpr.  Controv.  (Camden)  II.  177 
The  many  iniustices  of  yor  last  edict.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclns. 
x\.  12  All  briberie  and  injustice  shall  be  blotted  out.  1792 
Awed.  IV.  Pitt  II.  xxix.  141  The  Americans  have  been 
wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice. 
1839  -Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  102 
The  portrait  prefixed  to  his  '  Speeches  '  does  him  great  in- 
justice. 1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  of  Ethics  vii.  §  45.  122  The 
class-privileges  whiuh  make  injustices  easy. 

Hence  f  Inju'sticer,  Obs.  nonce-wet.,  an  agent  or 
officer  of  injustice. 

a  1618  RALEIGH  Prerog.  Parl.  (1628)  27  The  lustices  of 
peace  in  England  haue  oppos'd  the  iniusticers  of  warre  in 
England. 


tlnju-stifiable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Lv-  3.  Cf. 
F.  injitstifiable  (Littre).]  Incapable  of  being  justi- 
fied, unjustifiable. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  217  We  have  no 
easie  reason  to  doubt,  when  great  and  entire  Authors  shall 
introduce  injusti  liable  examples,  a.  1714  BURNET  Hist,  Ref. 
an.  1540  (R.!'  That  injustifiable  precedent  of  passing  over  so 
necessary  a  rule,  of  giving  the  partys  accused  an  hearing. 

tlnjirstly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  INJUST  +  -LY'A] 
In  an  unjust  manner,  unjustly. 

1502  Ord.  Cryslen  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  n.  ix.  108  To  be 
iniustly  the  cause  of  the  dethe  of  our  neyghboure.  1633 
HALES  BrevU  Dhqnis.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  340  Either  .. 
your  Doctrine  is  false,  or  else  our  Lord  Christ  Snjustly 
requires  Impossibilities,  a,  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  n.  (1725) 
I.  197  Letting  the  King  see  .  .  how  injustly  they  had  been 
misrepresented  to  him. 

Injyne,  obs.  form  of  ENGINE. 

Ink  (ink),  j^.l  Forms:  3-4  enke,  (5  enk, 
henk),  3  inc,  3,  6-7  inck,  4-6  ynk(e,  4-7  inke, 
(6  incke,  6-7  ynckes,  3-  ink.  [a.  OF.  enqtie 
(nth  c.  in  Hatz.-Dann.  ;  in  mod.F.  cncrc*  :—  late 
L.  cncaitstuni)  a.  Gr.  tyicavarov  the  jjurjile  ink  used 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  emperors  for  their  signa- 
tures, f.  fyttaifiv  to  burn  in  (see  ENCAUSTIC).  The 
OF,  form  retained  the  Greek  accent,  while  It.  in- 
chiostro  (Old  Milanese  incostro,  Diez)  is  due  to  the 
Latin  stressing  cncaw^tum^  *encau*  strum.  The 
word  has  been  adopted  in  Boh.  as  inkoitst^  for- 
merly inkaust'j  and  in  Du.  as  inkt  (older  enkt  .] 

I.  1.  The  coloured  (usually  black)  fluid  ordi- 
narily employed  in  writing  with  a  pen  on  paper, 
parchment,  etc.  ,  writing  ink),  or  the  viscous  paste 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  printing  {printing  or 
printer  s  i;> 

When  the  word  is  used  without  qualification,  the  ordinary 
black  writing-fluid  is  commonly  meant.  The  various  kinds 


INK. 

of  ink  are  distinguished  by  their  colour,  as  black,  red,  Hue, 

••  purpose  which  they  serve,  as*,, 

mphtc,  marking^  printing  \w  printer' $\,  writing  ink\ 
by  some  special  quality,  as  indelible,  invisible^  symfn 
ink\  by  the  place  of  manufacture,  as  C/f/W,  Indian  In 

i  1250  Mcid  Maregrrte  Ixi,  So  lx:c  i>  writen  wid  enke. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  648  Es  nan  forsoth  wit  hert  mai  think,  Ne 
writer  nan  mai  write  wit  inc  [Trirt.  .VS.  enke]  f>e  mikel  ioy. 
rt  J375  Joseph  A  rim.  194  On  vche  braunche  was  a  word  of 
^reo  maner  enkes,  Gold  and  Seluer  he  seis  and  Asur  for- 
so^e.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lev*  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  15  Some 
. .  painten  with  colours  riche  and  some  with  vers,  as  with 
red  inke,  and  some  with  coles  and  chalke.  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  91  We  how  not  to  honor  {>e  gospel  bus,  bat  is  : 
\>e  henk,  or  \>e  parchemyn.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  , 
(1^20)  1/2  They  wolde  somtyme. .  peynt  them  with  ynke  or 
with  other  pemture  or  coloure.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II, 
6^7  Gnthenbergiiu,,  .within  .xvj.  yeres  after  did  invent  the 
ynke  which  the  Printers  now  u>c.  1590  .^i  I:NSI.R  F.  (v\  i.  i. 
22  Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  blacke  as  inke.  1638  F. 
JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  285  Such  a  thinne  kinde  of  inke 
or  vernish,  that  it  did.. darken  the  ..  glasing  colours.  1712 
tr.  Pomefs  Hist.  Drugs  I.  142  The  Indians  dye  Skins,  and 
make  Ink  with  them.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s  v.,  I 
or  Chinese  ink,  is  an  admirable  composition. .it  is  not  fluid, 
like  our  writing  inks.  Ibid.,  Printing  ink  is  made  of  nut- 
oil,  or  linseed-oil,  turpentine  and  lamp-black.  1753  Ibid. 
S)tf>pl.  s.v.,  Every  sort  of  liquor  with  which  a  person  may 
write  so  that  the  letters  do  not  appear  till  there  is  some 
particular  means  used  to  give  them  a  colour  different  from 
that  of  the  paper,  are  called  by  the  name  of  symf^. 
Inks.  1765  Diet.  Arts  «V  -SY.  s.v.,  Composition  of  common 
black  Ink.  Preparation  of  Red  Ink  from  Vermilion.  1796 


HOOD  E-ug.  Aram  xxi,  A  hlu-cish  water,  black  as  ink.  The 
depth  was  so  extreme.  1855  CARLYI.E  Muc.^  i'r:n~<  >:raub 
(1872)  VII.  158  Battles  . .  fought  only  by  ink.  1893  SELOUS 
Traz>.  S.  E.  Africa  151  The  whole  sky  on  one  side  of  the 
heavens  was  as  black  as  ink.  1899  Brit.  Printer  XII.  62 
When. .type  here  and  there  refuses  to  take  ink. 
fig.  and  trans/.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  I/en.  I'll  48  V  no 
person  beyng  embrued  or  spotted  wl  y  ynke  of  y"  abhomin- 
able  crime,  shoulde  escape  y«  peyne.  1677  HORNECK  Ct. 
Law  Consid.  iv.  (1704)  198  As  if,  like  aquafortis,  it  would 
take  out  the  ink  which  sfn  and  the  devil  have  cast  on  their 
souls  in  a  moment.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  ff  W.  Honey 
129  The  lake  was  a  pool  of  ink. 

b.  The  black  inky  liquid  secreted  by  the  cuttle- 
fish and  allied  cephalopods,  and  stored  in  a  sac 
or  bladder,  from  which  it  is  ejected  at  will  so  as 
to  cloud  the  water  and  assist  the  animal  in  its 
escape  from  danger. 

1x1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  11622)  61  The  fish  called  sepia, 
which  being  in  the  net,  castes  a  blacke  inke  about  itselfe, 
that  in  the  darkenesse  thereof  it  may  scape.  1580  tr. 
Pasqnirs  Return  Cb,  They  are  the  very  Spawnes  o|  the 
fish  S&pia,  . .  where  the  sireame  is  cleere,  . .  they  vomit  vp 
yncke  to  trouble  the  waters.  1641  '  SMI:LT\  MNUVS'  I'inct. 
Ansif.  v.  62  He  deals  like  the  fish  Sepia,  and  casteth  out  a 
great  deal  of  black  inke  before  the  eyes  of  the  Reader,  that  so 
hee  may  escape  without  observation.  1815  W.  PROUT  in 
Thomson  Ann.  Philos.  V.  417  (heading!  On  the  Colouring 
Matter,  or  Ink,  ejected  by  the  Cuttle  Fish.  1847  CAKI-I  MKR 
Zool.  §  880  A  very  singular  secreting  organ,  which,  in  the 
dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  produces  an  abundance  of  a 
black  liquor,  commonly  termed  its  /«/•,  1861  Hui 
Mcqitin-Tandon  \\.  in.  ii.  82  A  black  liquid  known  as  the 
Ink  of  the  Cuttlefish  ..  The  pigment  ..  known  as  Roman 
Sepia,  is  obtained  from  this  black  liquid. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

2.  General  combinations :   a.  attributive,  as  ink- 
drop,  -line,  -stain ;   b.  objective,  as  ink-carryingt 
-distributing^  -dropping ,  -wasting  adjs. ,  ink-maker  • 
C.  instrumental,  as  ink-blurred,  -spotted,  -stained, 
-written  adjs. ;  d.  similative,  as  ink-black,  -coloured, 
adjs. ;  also  ink-like  adj. 

1599  MAR--TON  Si  p.  I'ilianic  \.  iii.  183  What  Academick 
starued  Satyrist  . .  with  Mnke-black  fist,  Would  tosse  each 
muck-heap,  for  some  outcast  scraps'.'  1897  MARY  KINGSI.EV 
IV.  Africa  298  Looking  blankly  at  a  lake  of  ink-black 
slime.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Much.  n88/i  The  endwise  motion 
of  the  *ink-distributing  rollers,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  Room  oj 
Household  it,  The  *ink-drop  may  fall.  111649  HHVMM.  OF 
HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  16/1  To  deadly  cypress,  and 
*ink-droppHig  firrs;  Your  palms  and  mirtles  change.  1605 
SYLVESTER  Dit  tiartas  n.  iii.  in.  /.an<  552  \\'ith  'Ink-like 
Rheum  the  dull  Jlists'  drouzy  vapours  Quench  their  home 
Fires.  1731  W.  HALI-I'ENNY  Perspective  24  Then  draw 
the  "Ink  Lines  ..  which  represents  the  Top  of  the  \V;ill. 
1598  FI.ORIO,  Inchiostraro,  ..  an  *inke-maker.  1714  MAN- 
DEVILLE  Fat'.  Bees  (1733)  I.  333  The  ink-makers  . .  would  . . 
offer  to  choak  me  with  astringents,  or  drown  me  in  the 
black  liquor.  1805  Mod.  London  443  Inkmakers,  stationers, 
papermakers.  1819  Pantologia  s.v.  fnA;  Lemon-juice 
the  juice  of  sorrel  will  also  remove  "ink-stains.  1857  i 
?.  Kitto  xii.  (1861)  418  An  Mnkstained  recluse.  1581  SIDNKY 
Apol.  Poetrie  iArb.)  71  All,  that  haue  had  the  euill  lucke  to 
reade  this  *incke-wasting  toy  of  mine. 

3.  In  the  names  of  vessels  or  receptacles  for  hold- 
ing writing  or  printing  ink,  as  ink-bottle ',  -box,  -can, 
-case,  -cup,  -dish,  -glass,  -holder,  -reservoir,  -tin. 
Also  INK-HOKN-,  -K>T,  -STAM>,  -.VTANMSII. 

1583  HOLLYBANU  Cantpo  di  Fior  333  Hoe  boye,  i> 
me  that  "inke-bottell.     1711  BUDGELL  Sped.  No.  77  p 
writes  a  Letter,  and  flings  the  Sand  into  the  Ink-bottle  ;  he 
writer  a  second,    and    mistakes   the   Superscription.     1875 
A.  K.  I  :>.<-fllboy  />.  227  He  dipped  a  large  pen 

into  his  inkbottle.  1640  HOWELL  Dodonas  Gr.  (1645)  55 
The  secretary  pour'd  the  "Ink-box  all  overthe  Writings.  1851 
Illustr.  Exhil.  480  The  ductor-roller  forms  one  side  of  an 
ink-box,  from  which,  as  it  revolves,  it  withdraws  a  portion  of 
ink.  1663  BOYLE  ///*/.  Colours  n.  Exp.  ix,  I  have  found  pens 
blacked . .  when  I  had  a  while  carried  them  about  me  in  ;i 
"ink-case.  1886  STEVENSON  Pr.Oitoii.  xiii.  aai  Give  me 
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the  "ink-dish.  x68oV.  AI.SOP  Misch,  Impost?.  103  If  the  late 
change  of  Ink  horns,  intoMnk  glasses,  had  but  t.iu-ht  Us 
how  frail   and    brittle   we   all  are.      1806-7  J-   *•' 
Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (18261  vin.  xxiv,  Emptying  the  ink- 
glass  (by  mistake  for  the  sand-glass)  on  a  paper  which  you 
have  just  written  out  fairly.     1703  T.  N.  City  <y  C.  Pur- 
chaser 104,  I  saw  him  Sodderon  bottoms  to  Leaden-stands, 
or  "Ink-holders.     1855  CARLVLE  Prinzenraub  100  Standing 
in  Luther  s  room,  with  Luther's  poor  old  oaken  table,  oaken 
inkholder,  still  there.      1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meeli.    1187^2 
The  "ink-reservoir  of  a  printing-press  from  which  the  ink  is 
taken    by    an    ink-roller.      1876   PREECE    &    SIVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy  73  The  ink-reservoir  should  never  be  too  full, 
otherwise  the  apparatus  is  apt  to  become  clogged  with  ink. 
4.  Special  combinations  :   ink-bag,  the  bladder- 
shaped  sac  in  the  cuttle-fish  and  related  animals 
containing  the  '  ink  ' :    see  I  b  above ;    ink-ball, 
(a)  =BALL  rf.l  13  :  see  quot.  1884 ;  (/>)  a  kind  of 
oak-gall   employed    in   the   manufacture  of  ink ; 
ink-bench,  the  inking-table  of  a  printing  machine 
'.Knight  Did.  Mech.  187:;);  ink-block,  in  print- 
ing,   a   block    or    (able    on    which    the    ink    is 
spread,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  rollers  or  ink-balls  ; 
ink-brayer  —  HHAYEU^;    ink-cap  =  ink-mitsh- 
room ;  ink-cylinder,  an  inking  cylinder  or  roller 
in  a  printing  machine;  •(•  ink-dabbler,  a  scribbler; 
t ink-divine  (see  quot.);  ink-duet,  (a)  the  duct 
of  a  cephalopod's  ink-bag ;  (6)  =ink-trough;  ink- 
eraser,  a  piece  of  prepared  caoutchouc,  or  similar 
substance,  used  to  erase  writing  in  ink  or  blots;  ink- 
fish,  a  cuttle-fish  or  squid;    ink-fountain  ^ink- 
trough;  ink-gland  WwAW'sj-;  ink-knife,  a  blade 
for  controlling  the  flow  of  ink  from  an  ink-foun- 
tain, or  for  pressing  down  the  ink  ;    f  ink -man, 
the  employee  in  a  printing- office  who  prepares  the 
ink  for  use  ;  ink-mushroom,  a  mushroom  of  the 
genus  Coprinus ;    ink-nut  =  MYROBALAN  ;    ink- 
pad,  an  inking-pad ;    ink-pencil,  a  pencil  filled 
with  a  composition  possessing  some  of  the  qualities 
of  ink ;  ink-plant,  the  Kuropean  shrub  Coriaria 
myrtifolia,  or  New  Zealand  species  C.  thymifolia ; 
ink-powder,  the  powdered   ingredients   of  ink ; 
ink-printing,  the  process  of  making  photographic 
prints  in   common   ink;    ink-roller,  an   inking- 
roller ;   ink-root,  the  root  of  the  American  sea- 
lavender  or  marsh-rosemary  (Statue  Limoniuni    • 
ink-sac  —  ink-bag;  ink -saucer,  a  dark  mark  (be- 
neath the  eye) ;  ink-slab,  the  slate  or  stone  slab 
of  an  ink-la'ble ;  ink-slice,  a  broad  knife  or  paddle 
used  for  handling  printer's  ink  ;  ink-slinger  (orig. 
U.S.),  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  a  profes- 
sional writer,  esp.  a  reckless  writer  in  the  newspaper 
press;   so   ink-slinging;  ink-spot,    (a)  a  stain 
of  ink ;  (/')  a  dark  spot  on  the  skin ;  ink-stone, 
(a)  native  copperas  or  iron-sulphate,  used  in  mak- 
ing ink,  (/>)  a  slab  of  stone  or  slate  on  which  Indian 
ink  is  prepared  for  use  by  rubbing ;  ink-surface, 
a  surface  serving  as  an  ink-table  ;  ink-table,  in 
a  printing-press,  the  table  or  slab  on  which  the  ink 
is  distributed  by  the  roller;    ink-tippler  (noiiic- 
wd.),  one  who  is  constantly  using  ink,  a  writer; 
ink-trough,  the  reservoir  containing  the  ink  in  a 
printing  machine;    ink-value,  the  equivalent   in 
a  black-and-white  print  of  a  colour  in  a  painting  ; 
ink-well  (see  quots.);  ink-wood,  the  tree  Hype- 
late  panicitlata,  found  in  S.  Florida  and  the  \V. 
Indies  ;  ink- writer,  a  telegraph  instrument  which 
records  messages  in  ink. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  536  The  'ink-bag  probably 
attains  its  lai^t-st  proportional  size  in  the  genus  Seftola. 
1873  UAWSUN  Earth  ,y  J/./«  ix.  224  The  Belemnite  . .  had 
ink-bags  provided  with  that  wonderfully  divided  pigment, 
inimitable  by  art.  1884  SOUTHWARD  Pr.ict.  Print,  (ed.  2) 


compounded  willi  vinegar,  or  the  distillation  of  a  vegetable 
product  known  as  'ink  balls',  usurped  the  place  of  ink. 
1688  R.  HOI.MI:  Armoury  n.  iii.  56  Brayer,  is  a  round  wooden 
Rubber  . .  used  in  ihe  "Inke-block  to  Bray  and  Rub  Inke. 
1727-41  CIIAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Printing,  One  of  these  [bal  s] 
the  pressman  takes  in  each  hand,  and  applying  them  on  the 
ink-block,  to  charge  them  with  ink,  he  [etc.].  1790  NICIIOI.- 
SON  Specif.  Paten:,  U  is  a  cylinder  faced  with  leather  and 
lying  across  an  ink-block.  1841  SAVAGE  Diet.  Printing 
s  v  Ink  Block,  The  introduction  of  rollers  has  superseded 
the  use  of  the  ink  block,  for  which  has  been  substituted  an 


303 

The  "ink-fountain  and   ink-distributing  apparatus.     1851-6 

present.      1598 

FLOBIO,  Ineltiostrarti,  an  'inke-man,  an  inke -maker.      1619 
'Smus  Iv.  522  The  Printer    > 

a  great  many  vnder  him;    the   Fou  .  Cutler, 

Inke-man,  Paper-man,  Corrector,  d 
rt.    1690 /,<»;,/.  (;«;.  No.  2 

"Ink-Powder,.,  being  the  best  Ingredients  for  inn. 

..  Writing  Ink.     1819 

powder ..  is  nothing  else  than  the  substances  em- 
;:iun  of  common  ink,  pminded  and 

pulverised.     1825  J.N1 

remains  for  a  short  periud  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 

"ink-roller,  .thereby  receiving  a  portion  of  ink  up. 

face.     1890  W.J.  GORDON  foundry  ifii    A  serit-- 

buting  ink-rollers.      1884  F.    M.  ( 

I.  3    He   had   great    black   eyes,  v:: 

them.     1884  SofTHWARD  rract.   1'rin:.  ted.  2)  384  Where 

very  large  quantities  of  ink  are  required  : 

on  the  table,  an  "ink  slice  is  sometimes   used.      1887  W. 
I         .  :.AS  Duelling  Days  in  the  A  nn\  i  ;j  1  Aery  one  on  the 

J'aris  press  seems  ready,  .to  fight  any  olher    n.i 

the  slightest    provocation.      1896  A  i  <idcmy   7   N<;v. 

Only  great  critics,  or  impertinent  ink  slingers,  wuiild  attempt 

to  appraise  their  value.     1894  Daily  Xe-.i's  2  May  6/3  J 

bred  women  who  were  not  given  to  what  modern  Americans 

call '  "ink-slinging '.  1896  Spectator  7  Nov.  619  There  is.  .no 

picturesque   ink-slinging,  as  the  happy   Ami-i: 

goes.  1839  Mag.  Dom.  Econ.  IV.  214  "Ink-spots and  other 
stains  on  silk.  1897  Attinnts  Syst.  Mc</.  II.  223  If  a 
general  erythema  tin  small-pox]  be  ..  accompanied  by 
isolated  ink  spots  it  will  certainly  be  fatal.  1825  J.  N  i 
SON  Operat.  Mechanic  307  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
carriage  causes  the  "ink-table  . .  to  receive  ink  upon  its 
surface  from  the  elastic  roller.  1884  SOUTHWARD  rract. 
J'rint.  (ed.  2>  467  As  an  ink  table  fur  colour  work  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  white  marble.  1892  .  12  In 

'  machines '.  .the  ink  table  always  adjoins  the  type  bed,  and 
the  rollers  are  passed  over  it  and  on  to  the  type  met  i 
ally.  1842  MRS.  GORE  Fascin.  120  Do  I  look  like  an  old 
rat  that  has  spent  its  days  in  gnawing  the  classics?.  .Am 
I  an  'ink  tippler?  a  college  si/ar '.'  1818  K .  C.  m  1 1  11  in  Savage 
Diet.  Print.  (1841)  s.  v.  Inking  Apparatus,  The  "ink  n 
is  fixed  at  one  edge  of  the  table.  1890  \V.  J.  CORDON 
Foundry  i8t  An  ink-trough  from  which  the  roller,  .is  lifted 
at  every  revolution.  1894  Athenxntn  22  Dei.  £'';  i  The 
rendering  of  what  are  called  the  "ink  values  of  .Mr.  Hoards- 
ley's  designs. .  must  have  been  a  matter  of  frequent  difficulty. 
1875  KNK;HT  Diet.  Mech.  nSS'2  lnk-ic>cl,!.  an  ink-cup 
adapted  to  occupy  a  hole  in  a  desk.  1876  Pi  i  i  <  K  &  Sivr.- 
WRIGHT  Telegraphy  71  While  it  [ihe  inking  disc]  just  dips 
into  the  ink-well  it  also  gently  presses  against  the  paper. 
Ibid.  116  Wheatstone's  system  of  automatic  telegraphy  is 
that  which  is  used  in  England  . .  the  messages  are  recorded 

on  an  exceedingly  delicate  form  of  direct  "ink-writer.  1888 
T.  GRAY  in  Eiicvcl.  Brit.  XXIII.  119,  2  The  form  of  instru- 
ment almost  universally  used  in  Europe  makes  t!ie  record  in 
ink,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  '  ink-u Tit<_r '. 

Ink,  sli.-  Also  6  ynck,  6-7  inke.  [Origin 
unknown.] 

fl.  orig.  An  iron  cross  set  in  the  lower  face  of 
the  tipper  millstone,  and  serving  to  poise  it  on  the 
spindle  which  turns  it ;  a  mill-rind.  As  a  charge 
in  Her.  =  FKH-IIE-MOLINE;  see  also  INK-MOI.YNK. 

1573  BOSSEWELL  A  nnorie  m.  20  b,  The  office  of  an  Ynck 
Molyne,  and  to  what  purpose  it  serueth  betwenc  the  Myll 
stones,  is,  I  thinke,  knowne  to  moste  men,  but  to  Myllers 
especially,  who  in  takinge  theire  tolle,  forget  oftentimes  the 
Rule  taught  them  by  their  myll  ynck.  1610  Gun. MM 
Heraldry  n.  vii.  (1611)  70  Perhaps  because  it  resembleth 
the  Inke  of  a  Mill  which  is  evermore  Pierced.  1688  R. 
HOLME  Armoury  III. 341/1  The  Inke  or  Rinde  of  a  Mill. 
Millers  term  it  in  English  a  Brandret  or  Mill  Rinde. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Per  ft?  Moulin,  The  iron-ink, 
or  ink  of  a  mill,  which  sustains  the  moving  mill-stone. 

2.  In  current  use :  see  quot. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1019/2  Step  or  Ink,  the  socket 
which  holds  the  toe  of  a  vertical  shaft  or  spindle. 

Ink,  sb.'-> :  see  INKE. 

Ink  .ink),  v.     Also  6  enk.     [f.  INK  sbl} 

1.  trans.  To  mark,  stain,  or  smear  with  or  as 
with  ink. 

1562  PII.KISGTON  Expos.  Atdyas  Prcf.  Aavijh.  Enking 
their  hands  in  bloude.  1718  LAIIV  M.  W.  M 


"ink  cylinder.  1598  Ii.  JON'SOX  Ev.  Alan  in  Hitin.  \.  i. 
These  paper-pcdlars  !  these  "ink-dabblers  !  16048.  HlEKON 
1.  533  It  is  no  matter,  though  the  papists  continue  to 
i  all  vs  in  scorne  "ir.ke-diuines,  because  of  our  close  adhering 
to  the  holy  text.  i835~«Toi>D  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  530/1  Delicate 
fasciculi  ..  intercept  the  termination  of  the  ..  •ink-duct. 
1883  \V.  Hi. M.I  -  in  Prmttrf  Rig.  125  '2  The  ink-duct  at  the 
end,  with  its  roller  supplying  a  small  but  regular  quantity 
of  ink  at  each  revolution.  1881  /  '..//>•  -N  e;,s  i  Mar.  5/1 
However  long  you  may  boil  the  tender  parts  of  camel,  the 
,  bLthr  than  so  much  "ink-eraser.  1693  /  hit. 
Ira,:,.  XVII.  B-,s  The  Sleave  or  "Ink-fish,  Lolly.  1752 
SIR  J.  HIM.  Hist.  Anil,,.  97  The  Ink-fish,  or  Cutt 
..when  in  danger  of  being  taken,  it  emus  a  .lack 
like  ink  out  of  it's  mouth.  1875  K^cin  J>,d.  Mecli.  1798/2 


ce  is  all  over  inked.  1838  I)n  KINS  A 
were  a  couple  of  long,  old,  rickety  desks,  cut  am! 
and  inked, and  damaged  in  every  pos-i!,;,-  waj  1865  Slits. 
Win  INI  v  Gaymrtkn  iii.  (1879)  39  Grasping  the  pen  close 
down  toward  the  nib  and  inking  himself  profusely. 

b.  To  cover  Itypes,  etc.',  with  ink  in  order  to 
print  from  them. 

1727-41     CHAMIH-RS    Civ/,     s.v.    Printittfi    ™    P'al 
sufficiently  inked,  they  first  wipe  it  coais-  1 


i 
inked  a  i 

2.   \Vith  adverbs,  as  ink  in  i  - 
or  trace  in  ink  < lines  previously  drawn  in  jjencil) ; 
ink  out,  to  obliterate  with   ink  ;  ink  up,  to  cover 
completely  with  ink. 

•  "   *—    71  The  impression  is  inked  up 


.11  again.     loou  ...  • 

,    Kini  i,  inked  in  and  elaborately  coloured. 

1802]..  U  equity 

ofth.  ,  w"h  lhe 


ml  inks  over  his  pencil. 


INK-HORN. 

Hence  Inked    irjkt  ,///.  a. 

1790   N  lh« 

cylinder    B    to    rev>.! 

:in,  by  the  :n  • 

distributing  rollers.     1851  THA 
316  With  inked  ruffle-. 

It.     1890  W.  I.  GoaDOM  /  '•  hardened 

gelatin 

I'nk-be:rry.  i-ir  colour 

or  juice,  to  various  berries,  and  to  the  shrubs  that 
i:e  thi-ru.     a.  A  small   shrub  of  the   holly 
family  (Prinos  gluber  or  /lex  ff/a/'ra),  a  native  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  X.  Amrrua.     b.  The  V 
Indian   indigo-bei  .•    aculeata).     C.  The 

plant  ^lollintdia  (or   J\ 

Australian   or    Queer.  d.    Ink- 

berry  weed,  the  poke- weed  (/'/ij'/r. 
.a  nntive  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N".  Ameiica  : 
North  Africa,  the  Azov  llul  also, 

from  its  purplish-n  /  ink  plant. 

t  1850  Nat.  Encycl,  I.  959  /  •   w  hand- 

some shrub,  with  white  fl.v 
is  called,  in  Jersey,  ink-berries.     1880  / 
VIII.  26  Inkberry,  Hex  glal-ra,  a  shrub  bclon 
holly  family. 

t  Inke.   Obs.  rare.    Also  ink.    [Dotation  un- 
known.]    (See  quoO 

1615  LATHAM  l-al<onry  (1633!  23  Adding  unto  the  inke  of 
a  dove  as  much  cleane  wash!  flannell  in  may 

make  her  a  n  •'"*'. 

whether  it  be  of  Partridge,  fowle,  doues,  or  any  other  prey, 
is  the  necke  fr  ,m  the  he.,  .  [Hence  in  later 

writers' and  diets.  ;  in  some,  as  in  Phillips  1706,  spelt  ink.} 
Inken    i-rjkC-n  .  a.     Now  rare.     [f.  INK  .'/'.'   • 
-EN  •!.]     Of  ink  ;   written  with   ink.     t  Inlttn  ili- 
I'inity  (see  quot.  1698). 

1600  O.   E.  CM.  SuTCLin-r)  Kef!,   f  iff'  11.  i.  5  Others 
call  them  Inken  diuinily,  and  account  them  no  belter  then 
Mailer   of  strife.       1698  C/irist    K.calte,l  Ued.   A  ij  b.   A 
debauched  Crew  of  this  Age,  ..  that  call  the  Srnptui' 
Inken    Divinity.     1893  National  t  lune  120 

The  inken  curse  was  hii,l  ni^n  him  ;  .    hi-  v,  :i,  nijwr  I 
without  a  pen  and  something  to  write  upon. 
Inkennel,  variant  of  KXKKXXKI.  r.,  Obs. 
•f  I'nker,  pron.  Obs.     Forms  :   I  incer,  yncer, 
incyr,  3  inker,  inckerje.  unker,  (>;•«.  junnkerr. 
[OE.  inter  of  you  two,  V:  gen.  dual  of  the  second 
pers.  pron.  THOU:  set-  bio:— Goth,  i&iara,  ' 
yltkar  ;  (i\  declinable  possessive  pronoun  =  Goth. 
igqar,  ON',  ykkarr.     On  the  MK.  jtinnkcrr,  tinker 
see  INC.] 

1.  As  genitive  dual :  Of  you  two.     Either  inker, 
either  of  you  two  :  ,  of  you  both. 

e  1050  Martyrvl.   in  t  '  xjoer 

ofslyhS ooerne . . and  yncer  wif  beofi  on  anum  dacse  wudewan. 
CI200  ORWIX  6183  All  t>au  5)10  jeorneb),  wi(>b  skill,  I O 
sunnkerr  ba()re  gode.  ,  1205  L»l  J»TO  fat  unker  a=iSe 
ooer  I.uuie  swa  his  brooer.  <  1230  Il.ili  Mad.  ?  i  Swa  t>at 
inker  eioer  heasci  wi5  ooer.  c  1300  Roberd  ! 

willam  !  hware  ar  ye?  Gripeth  e(ier  unker  a  god  tre. 

2.  zs  possess,  pron.  Bel, 

C97S  Rnsh-.t'.  Gasp.  Matt.  ix.  29  /Kfter  Jeleafan  mcnim 
Xeweoroe  inc  [.  1000  Ags.  Cosp.,  /Kftyr  incrum  Releafan  : 
cn6o  Hat  ton  Gasp..  .-r''f:. 
Erod  .\.  17  I'.idilat>  incerne  God.  ha;l  he  adr:i 
fiam  me.    e  1205  I.AV.  -103  Incker  moder  me  hateo.    Jti,l. 
5623  Ich  inckere  freond  wuroe. 

Inker  (.i-yka.il,  sl>.  [f.  IXK  v.  +  -EB'.]   One  who 
or  that  which  inks. 

1.  A  telegraph-instrument  which  records  the  mes- 
sage in  ink. 

.882  Daily  \e-.vs  27  Jan.  2  i  Needle  telegraph 
inkers,  sounders,  and  type  printers.    1899  Hid.  30  Mar.  5/5 
An  ordinary  Morse  inker,  or  tape-machine. 

2.  Printing.   An  inking-roller. 

1884  SOUTHWARD  rract.  Print,  (ed.  a)  469  Next  set  in  their 
places   the  wavers  and   the   inkers.      1890 

•h  the  inkers  at  the  top 

and  bottom.     1898  i  I  »«e  or  four 

inl:ers.  .for  distribution  on  table. 
J5.  A  mechanical  drawing- i 
I-nk-horn.  Forms :  '  [f.  INK  .<£.' 

+  11,  ,iix  si.  i  -• ;  cf.  obs.  I  )u.  inkt-lwm,  cnkt-horen 
(Kilian).] 

1.  A  small   portable  vessrl  (originally  made  of 
a  horn "1  for  holding  writing-ink  :  now  KldoB 

he  pedantic  ;  term 
n  ^-'ink-horn  t<rm  i  b. 

1382  WYCI  IK  £:ck.  ix.  ii  The  man  that  ..  hadde  an  enk- 
horn    i:. 

...tariuiK.      1463  Mann.   A-   t/c-K'f 
220  Item    payd  . .  for  a  pener  and  a  ynkorne,  uj 
hessev  On  hi 

<•  '570  / 

home  ne  of  penne  But  ] 

s,u,  ,  much  of  the  I 

•    them.     1733 

it     ,  .850 
k-horn.     1879  APP"' 

rib.   a.  t  ink-horn   fish,  the   mk-t 
cuttle-Bab. ;  fink -horn  mate,  varlet    contempt- 

\    uous  appellations  for  a 


INKHORNISM. 

1598  F.pularis  11  •    an   "Inke  home  iUh,  in 

I.atine  Lolligo.       1635    S \\.\N   Spec.    M.    11670)    34?    'I'he 

;  'ik-ii-jrn  Mi.      1591  SHAKS. 

i  Hen.  I'/,  ni.  i.  90  I'irr  that  we  « ill  sutler  such  a  l'i :, 
To  be  disgi.  ^!  will 

i  Sao  LAMB  Sfia  .- 

parochial  or  stale-gatherers,  — those  ink-horn  varlels,  who 
carry  their  want  of  welcome  in  their  IV 

b.  ink-horn  term,  a  term  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage, a  learned  or  bookish  word;  so  alsu 
horn  desire,  language,  word.  arch. 

1543  BALE  Yet  a  Course  sob,  Soche  are  your  Vnkehorne 
termes.  1589  PUTTEXHAM  J-'ng.  /'<v.s/V  n.  xii[i].  (Arb.)  130 
Irreuocable,  irradiation,  depopulation  and  such  like, . 

re   long   time   despised   for   inkehorne    termed      1589 
GKEE\E  Mfnaphon  (Arli.  •  51  Wherefore  thougheheha 
it  of  an  ink  home  t'u-  •.{uciit.    1623  I 

\  N.  TVrf.  IV  i  .unc  to  stuffe  the  text  with 

such  fustian,  such  inkehnrne  tertn-.-s,  :i.s  may  -,t-tin  iu  favour 
their  parts.  1784  Hriios  Jh\m  .\\~i>'  U  \ir\-  f-  Inkiiorn 
words,  to  be  honest,  we  kna\v  lile  abaut.  1871  Kowi-.i.i.  Xtniiy 
H'.  i'io£6^  ;-;'"'  As  if  it  were  a  spoken,  and  not  merely  an 
ink-horn  language.  1871  MINTO  Eng.  rrosg  Lit.  \\.  ii.  235 
Inkhorn  wordx  of  Latin  origin. 

t  I'nkliorilisni.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 
A  learned  or  pedantic  word  or  expression  ;  an  ink- 
hom  term  or  phrase. 

1597-8  HP.  HALL  Sat.  \.  viii.  12  Singing  hi*  love  ..  In 
mightiest  ink-hornismeshe  can  thither  wrest.  1611  COTGR., 
Supergurgiter,  to  overflow  (an  Inkhornisme  in  Rabelais). 

So  f  X-nkhornist,  one  who  uses  ink-horn  terms  ; 
a  pedant.  Obs. 

1592  G.  HARVF.V  Pierces  Super.  181.  I  have  seldome 
read  a  more  garish  and  pi  bald  stile  in  any  scribling  Ink- 
horn  ist. 

tl'nkhornize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -r  -IZE.] 
intr.  To  use  pedantic  words.  (Also,  to  inkhornizt 
it.}  trans.  To  treat  to,  or  assail  with,  ink-horn 
terms.  Hence  f  I'nkhomizing  ///.  a. ;  also 
t  I'nkhornizer  =  I.VKHOHNIST. 

1589  Fappew.  Hatchet  Bivb,  I  know  a  foole  that  shall 
so  inkhornize  you  with  straunge  phrases,  that  you  shall 
blush  at  your  owne  bodges.  1611  COTGR.,  r^dantesgne, 
pedant icall,  tnkhornizing,  pedantlike.  Ibid.,  Pedantizert 
to  pedant ize  it,  or  play  the  Pedant ; . .  also,  to  inkhornize  it. 

Inkiadle,  obs.  variant  of  ENKINDLE  v. 

Inkiness  i'qkines).  rare.  [f.  INKY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  inky. 

1611  COT<;RM  EncretS,  ..  inkinesse,  or  blackne=;se.  1853 
KANF.  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvii.  (1856)  220  Contrasted  with  the 
pure  white  snow,  their  waters  are  black,  even  to  inkyness. 

Inking  ^i'gkiq  ,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INK  v.  +  -ixe1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  INK  ;  spec,  the  covering  of 
type  with  ink  preparatory  to  printing. 

1818  E.  COWPER  in  Savage  Diet.  /'n'nf.  (1841)  s.  v.  Inking 
Apparatus,  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  inking  are 
considerable.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  233  It 
[a  printing-machine]  was  found  to  be  too  complicated  ;  the 
inking  was  defective.  1872  Daily  News  18  June  5/1  The 
rending  or  the  inking  of  a  reputation.  1884  Leeds  Mercury 
Wkly.  Suppl.  15  Nov.  i/i  He  succeeded  in  combining  a  press 
with  mechanical  instead  of  manual  methods  of  inking. 

b.  attrib.  or  Comb.^  chiefly  in  terms  relating  to 
printing,  or  to  those  parts  of  the  printing-machine 
concerned  in  the  process  of  inking  the  type,  as 
inking -apparatus,  -ball,  -cylinder ;  -disk,  -pad, 
'po-uer^roller^slab.'table^-trough.  (Cf.  lVKj&*4.) 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mtekank  306  Two  ..  systems 
of  *inkmg  apparatus, . .  adapted  to  ink  their  respective  forms 
of  types.  1890  \V.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  190  In  1815  Forster 
had  found  the  Staffordshire  potters  dabbing  on  their  patterns 
with  lumps  of  glue  and  treacle.  He  took  the  mixture  and 
made  it  into  *inking-balls.  1790  NICHOLSON  Specif.  Patent, 
A  is  the  printing-cylinder  ..  and  M  is  the  'inking-cylinder, 
with  its  distributing-rollers.  1851  Illustr.  K.vhib.  491  An 
apparatus  similar  to  the  inking  cylinder  of  the  platen 
machine.  1876  PftGKCB  &  SIVF.WRIGHT  Telegraphy  71  The 
position  of  the  "inking  disc,  with  icspect  to  the  paper  mnl 
armature.^  189*  SOUTHWARD  /'fact.  Print .  (ed.  41  425  The 
'  Minerva'  has  its  inking  disc  in  two  parts.  1790  NICHOLSON 
Specif.  Patent,  The  lever  ..  raises  the  "inking-piece,  which 
applies  itself  against  one  of  the  distributing-rollers.  Ibid., 
B  is  the  *inking-roller.  1875  KNIGHT  /'/,/.  Mt\h,  n88/r 
The  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  inking-roHer.  .is  described 
in  Applegath's  English  patent,  1823.  1841  (.'hawker?  In- 
form. 636/2  The  type-carriage  and  *inking-taMes  have  a 
reciprocating  motion.  1851-3  TOMLINSON  Cycl.  Arts  in 
Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Suppl.  (1858)  538,  i  As  the  inking-table  . . 
passes  the  ductor -roller,  it  receives  from  it  a  coating  of  ink. 

Inkirly,  variant  of  INCBELY  adv. 

Inkish  i'ljkij"),  a.  rare.  [f.  INK  j/»J +-ISH.] 
Somewhat  inky ;  blackish. 

1670  H.  STI-BBE /Y/rfj  Ultra  9^  To  pursue  the  Circulation 
of  the  blood  there  by  the  injecting  of  Inkish  liquor.  1815 
W.  H.  IRELAND  S  t  ribbleomania  242  Greeting  each  imp  in 
his  true  inkish  plight. 

Inkle  iijk'l  ,  sb.  Now  rare.  Forms:  6  ync- 
(h)ull,  ynkell,  ynkle,  6-7  ynckle,  inckle,  6- 
incle,  inkle.  [Derivation  not  ascertained. 

Du.  enkel,  formerly  enckelt  inckel '  single  ',  is  suggested  by 
the  sound,  and  it  U  quite  conceivable  that  this  miyht  be  ap- 
plied t  'ior'tape;  but  historical  evidence 
Identity  of  origin  with  I  ingle  (as  conjectured 
by  some)  is  out  of  the  question.] 

1.  A  kind  of  linen  tape,  formerly  much  use<i  fur 
various  purposes. 

1541  Yatton  Chnrch-'.v.Acc.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  155  Forapece 
of  brodeyncullforgyrdyllys..v'.    1546  Ibid.  150  For  why  t«f 
vncbull  to  make  amys-i.  .j*.      1567  HARMON  C 'n 
baskets,  .on  their  arme>,  where  in  they  haue  laces,  j-' 
nedles,  white  ynkell.     1616  HKAI  M.  ^    Fi..V( 


304 

iii.  My  wife  is  learning  now  Sir,  to  weave  inkle.  1673  RAY 
"Jintrn.  Low  C.  (1738*  I.  41  Here  we  noted  an  engine  or 
wheel  for  the  weaving  of  inkle  and  lape.  1686  LonJ. 

•-  .57  /4  Lost,  . .  a  parcel  of  Papers,  . .  wrapt  and  bound 
Hritfa  Red  Incle.      1781  W.  HABROI  unforti 

\  \.  438  His  shoes  \\ere.  .ty'd  with  strings  of  a  purple 
colour,  ..  bin  whether  ribbon,  or  inkle  1   kimw  not.     1815 
;/<•,  an  inferior  kind  of  tape.    1868 
,  Inkle,  a  narrow  linen  ntbi 
kind  of  tape,  formerly  used  for  shoe-ties,  aprm 
ihe  like. 

fb.   A  'piece,  or  variety,  of  inkle.    Obs. 
1607  MAUCHAMCVnur/.  i.  ,1617*  58 Take  an  Incle  or  Ribband, 
and    measure  the  Foale  when  hee  is  new    foaled.      1610 
Matierp.  n.  iii.  399  Either  stitch  them  together,  or  \\ith  a 
broad  inckle  bind  them  vp.     1611  SHAK*.  It  'intt-r's  '/'.  iv.  iv. 
208  Hee  hath  Ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i*  th  Rainebow  ; 
..•Mys.-es  Cambridge*.  Lawnes.      1639   1. 
:  v  (.'iniipl.  Horsan.  141  With  an  incle  or  filliling  hind 
the  hough.     1733  P.  LINDSAY  Interest  Scot.  101  They  buy 
up  large  Quantities  of  our  fine  Linen  Yarn,  . .  Yarn  of  a 
coarser  Staple,  .for  Warp  to  their  wrought  Inkles,  Fustians 
and  LinsywooUies. 

2.  The  linen  thread  or  yarn  from  which  inkle  is 
manufactured  ;  usually  itnwought  inkle. 

1545  Rates  Ciisto>n~ho.  bvb,  Incle  the  hundreth  pounde 
vnwrought.  1571  ll-'ilts  <$•  Inv.  N.  C.  tSurtees  1835)  361, 
iij  ouncs  of  cotton  silk  iij*. — ij  ouncs  of  fyne  ynkell  vjd. 
1583  Kates  Custom-ho.  C  vij,  Inckle  vnwrought  called  white 
tlired  single  or  double.  1608  SHAKS.  Per,  v.  Chor.  3  Marina 
. .  with  her  neeld  composes  Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud, 
bird,  branch,  or  berry  . .  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied 
cherry.  1714  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5240/3  UBWTOUghC  Incle  Im- 
ported into  this  Kingdom.  1813  C/trcm.  in  Ann,  R?g,  252/1 
Ribbons  made  of  silk  mixed  with  Inkle  or  cotton.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  nS8/i  Spinel  is  bleached  yarn  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  tape,  and  is  known  as  unwrought  inkle. 
1879  Spans'  F.ncycL  Mann/.  I.  590  The  majority  [of  wicksj 
consist  of  inkle,  a  fine  flax  yarn. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb..#&  inkle-house,  -loom,  -maker, 
-manufacture ,  -manujactitrer^  -points,  -roll,  -stt'it/g, 
•wares  ;  also  f  inkle-beggar,  a  beggar  who  sells 
tape,  etc. ;    inkle-eloquence,    ?  tawdry,    shoddy 
rhetoric ;  inkle-weaver,  a  weaver  of  inkle  or  linen 
tape ;  whence  the  phrase  as  great  (or  thick}  as  in- 
kle-weavers )  extremely  intimate  (see  quot.  1788  . 

1616  T.  ADAMS  Div.  Herbal  Wks.  1862  II.  437  From  the 
courtier  to  the  carter,  from  the  lady  to  the  *  inkle-beggar, 
there  is  this  excess.  1774  Wcsttn.  Mag:  II.  453,  I  have 
'  seen  a  powdered  coxcomb  of  this  gawzy  make  . .  flatter 
himself  with  the  power  of  hi.s  *inkle  eloquence.  184.=; 
S/af,  Acc.Scotl.  VI.  157  In  1732  Mr.  Harvey  brought  away 
from  HaeHem  two  vinkle-looms.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  L,iut. 
Or;/-,  Cannikin,  ..  as  great  as  Cup  and  Cann  ;  or  as 
great  as  two  Mnklemakers.  1805  FORSVTH  Beauties  Sect/. 
II.  128  Ten  tons  of  linen  yarn  have  been  annually  consumed 
in  the  *inkle  manufacture.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hninph.  Cl. 
3  Sept.,  Mr.  M'Clellan,  a  rich  'inkle-manufacturer.  1603 
Mtinch.  Crt.  Left  Kcc.  11885  H-  189  For  sale  of  sack. 'Lulu-. 
*inclepoints,  Garteringe,  Threede,  Buttons  and  oth'  Small 
wares.  1583  Rates  Custoin-ho.  C  vij,  *Inckle  roles  the  dosen 
peeces.  1610  MARKHAM  Masterp.  \.  xxxiii.  65  Tye  vp  his 
eares  with  a  soft  *inckle  string.  1849  •^'*f7*'  Stat.  Ace.  Scot  I. 
VI.  157  Glasgow  was  the  first  place  in  Britain  where  *inkle 
wares  were  manufactured.  1691  T.  BROWNE  Reasons  Aft: 
Bays  changing  Relig.  led.  2)  15  The  *Inkle-weavers  . .  the 
dealers  in  Ribbons.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Confers,  i.  105  She 
and  you  were  as  great  as  two  Inkle-weavers.  1788  COWPER 
Let.  6  May,  Wks.  1836  VI.  153  When  people  are  intimate, 
we  say  they  are  as  great  as  two  inkle-weavers  . .  inkle- 
weavers  contract  intimacies  with  each  other  sooner  than 
other  people  on  account  of  their  juxtaposition  in  weaving 
of  inkle  [the  inkle-looms  being  so  narrow  and  close  together]. 
1874  MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mast.  Greylands  xxxiii.  389  My  rela- 
tives . .  and  the  Greylands'  Rest  people  used  to  be  as  thick 
as  inkle-weavers. 

Inkle  (iijkTi.  v.  rare.  Also  4  incle.  [Origin 
unascertained  :  cf.  INKLING.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  utter  or  communicate  in  an  under- 
tone or  whisper,  to  hint,  give  a  hint  of.  Obs.  In 
quot.  'to  inkle  the  truth',  (parenthetically'  =  to 
mention  or  tell  the  truth,  *  sooth  to  say*. 

1340-70  Alisaitnder  616  A  brem  brasen  borde  bringes  hee 
soone,  Imped  in  iuory,  too  incle  be  truthe. 

2.  dial.  To  get  an  inkling  or  notion  (of). 

[In  this  sense  app.  a  back-formation  from  INKLING  -$,  4.) 

1866  BLACKMORE  Cradock  Nowell  xxix.  n88i)  15^  UK 
marriage  settlement  and  its  effects,  they  could  only  inkle  of. 
1868  ATKINSON  Llc-'dand  Gloss.,  Inkle,  i.  To  form  notions, 
guesses  or  projects.  .2.  To  form  wishes  or  inclinations  , .  for 
this  or  that  gratification,  to  wit.  1869  BLACKMORK  Lorna  /'. 
Hi.  (1879)  340  She  inkled  what  it  was. 

InkleSS  ..i'gkli-s),  a.  [f.  IN-K  rf.l  +  -LESS.] 
\Vithout  ink. 

1811  BVEON  Hints  fr.  ffor.  599  My  inkless  pen  Shall 
never  blunt  its  edge.  1899  l>rit.  Printer  XII.  231  Several 
printers  have  arranged  to  have  machines  fitted  for  electrical 
inkless  printing. 

t  rnkleth.  Obs.  rare-1.    =next. 

«j68  Ln.  SCROPE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  240  She 
myght  get  into  France,  and  that  wold  hardly  be  done  yf 
my  L.  of  Murraye  have  a  former  ynkleth  of  her  departure 
thether. 

Inkling  (iTjklirj),  vbl.  sl>.  Forms  :  (5  nyugki- 
ling),  6  ink'e)-,  inck(e)-,  ynk(e)-,  inc-,  ync-, 
ing-,  6-7  tackling,  6-  inkling,  [f.  I.NKI.E  -,'.  + 

•nroi.] 

1.  Mentioning  in  an  undertone ;  a  faint  or  slight 
mention,  report,  or  rumour;  chiefly  in  phra*1  to 
hear  an  inkling  i0/~  something).  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

(In  the  first  quot.  it  was  the  sound  of  his  own  name  in 
a  whispered  communication  that  Alexander  caught.) 

<i  1400-50  Alexander  2968  [Alexander)  Herd  a  nynpkilin^ 


INKNOT. 

of  his  name,  &  naytU  him  to  ryse,  Busk  is  him  \p  at  a 
braide,  &  fra  \>e  burde  rysys.  1533  MOKI:  Afc!.  \\i.  \\'ks. 
881/2  The  tother  had  heard  an  incling  whiche  yet  hebelieiied 
not,  that  this  man  was  not  much  afore  hande.  1548  I 
( '//>•<>«.,  Jft'H.  1 1 '  25  He  was  thither  come  . .  before  the  con. 
federates  hearde  any  inkelyng  of  hi  i  iward.  1576 

Fi  i  \u\<;  PanopL  t.pist.  n  There  was  an  ynkling,  that  it  \\o\t\ 
not  be  longer  you  came.  1600  HOLLAND  7,/r^vi.xxv.  235  They 
,aiy  inkling  or  rumour  of  hostilitie.    1658 

PniLLii'>,  .hi  /nkting  of  a  waiter,  a.  small  rumour  or  report, 
as  it  were  a  tinckling,  or  little  sound,     a  1665  J.  (iu. 
Filled  iv.  the  Spirit  vi86/i  211  They  had  not  ^-u  n:1; 
heard   the   least   inkling   of  those    blessed   tiding.      1755 
JOHNSON  s.v.,  This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner,  from  in- 
kUttchtn^  to  sound  within.     Thi^  sense  is  still  ictai: 
Scotland  :  as,  I  heard  not  an  inklin-.    [Sr.  aKu  in  nn 

2.  A  hint,   a   slight    intimation,    or    M 
usually  to  give    oniA  an  inkling   of  something). 

1515  MORK  Rich.  ///,  Wks.  38/1  Whyther  hee  . .  knewe 
that  hee  suche  thynge  purposed,  or  othcrwvse  had  anye 
inkelynge  thereof.  1529  —  Dyafagc  n.  \\~Ls.  ];,i  i  Hut 
I  put  case  now  yl  ye  had  an  inkeling  or  els  a  p!a\iu-  \\.irn- 
ing,  yl  some  of  them  were  hys  enemies.  1548  VUALL,  etc. 
Erasm.  Par.  Matt,  xxiii.  1 10  Geuyng  an  iiu  1 
secound  cummyng.  1549  COVERDALK,  etc.  / 
'J  /u-ss.  i  Signifying  vnto  them  as  it  were  with  priuie  yn- 
clynges,  that  there  were  some  among  them,  \\liicht-  were 
not  yet  altogether  pure.  1553  BSENDE£>.  Cwrtfj/*  Qj,  To 
the  entente  no  inglynge  shoulde  appeare  of  this  newe  tMiin- 
saile,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  the  armie  -i 
set  forwardes  the  next  daye.  1571  CAMPION  Hist.  />, 
x.  (1633)  133,  I  have  said  enough,  especially  to  a  learned 
governour,  to  whom  an  inckiing  were  sufficient.  1650 
H  DWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  \.  77  There  were  many 
papers  . .  wherein  there  were  inklings  given.  1682  I'.TNYAN 
Holy  U'ar  287,  I  have  received  from  this  good  truth-teller 
this  one  inkling  further.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  341, 
I  have  had  some  Inkling  given  me,  that  you  mipht,  if  you 
pleased,  augment  that  Estate.  1865  CARLYLE  l-'redk.  <,'/. 
MIL  v.  (1872,1  V.  61  If  the  least  inkling  of  it  oo/e  out,  he 
shall  have  right  to  deny  it. 

t  b.  An  intimation  given   by  a  wink  or   nod. 
Obs.  rare. 

1598  FLORIO,  Cenno,  a  nod,  a  becke  or  signe  or  a  glance  or 
touch  at  any  thing,  an  inkling.  /£;</.,  Fare  (focchio>  to 
\vinke  vpon  one,  to  giue  a  signe  with  the  eyes,  to  giue  an 
inkling. 

3.  A  hint  or  slight  intimation  received ;  hence, 
a  slight  or  vague  knowledge  or  notion,  however 
acquired  ;  a  suspicion  ;  esp.  in  phrase  to  have,  get 
an  inkling  (of  something  . 

1546  J.  Hhvwoou  PrpT'.  (1867)  73  He  by  gesse  had  got  an 
inklyng  Of  hir  hoord.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  §  4. 
191  Our  memorie  is  such,  that  if  it  conceiue  but  an  inckiing 
of  any  matter  . .  our  understanding  followeth  it.  1627  S\\- 
DERSON  izSerw,  (1637)  518  Never  had.,  so  much  as  the  least 
inckiing  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  1755  J.  (i.  COOPEK 
in  //  'or Id  No.  no  f  9  The  government . .  begins  to  entertain 
an  idea,  or,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  it,  to  have  an  inkling  of 
the  matter.  1765  FOOTE  Commissary  i.  Wks.  1790.  II.  17  If 
lie  gets  but  an  inkling,  but  the  slightest  suspicion,  our 
project  is  marr'd.  1846  }.  W.  CROKER  in  <  .  I'afrrs  10  July 
(1884),  Not  one  of  them  had  the  least  inkling  of  the  kind  of 
speech  he  was  about  to  make.  1852  H.  ROGERS  Eel.  Faith 
(1853)  285  To  transform  a  dim  inkling  of  a  truth  into  an 
intelligent,  vital,  conscious  recognition  of  it. 
t  b.  A  suspicion  of  or  against  a  person.  Obs.  rare. 

1620  SHELTON  Quix.  III.  i.  5  The  Chaplain  told  him,  the 
Rector  had  an  Inckiing  against  him.     1709  STKYPE  Ann. 
Kef.  (1824)  I.  xxxviii.  103  By  this  time  they  had  some  ink- 
ling of  the  lord  Robert  Dudley. 
t  C.  ?  A  vague  hope  or  notion  of  doing  something. 

1804  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Re-'.  II.  235  Antijacobinism  had 
. .  still  some  gay  hopes  to  gamble  upon,  still  some  inkling  to 
turn  up  a  king. 

4.  dial.  An  inclination,  slight  desire,    [app.  influ- 
enced by  inc  line  j  or  F.  ending 

1787  GKOSE  Prffi».  Gloss.,  Inkling,  a  desire.  N[orth].  1807 
SOUTHEY  in  Robberds  Mem.  //'.  Taylor  II.  202,  I  feel 
inklings  to  address  an  ode  to  the  people  of  Liverpool.  1824 
—  Lett.  (1856)  III.  436,  I  have  still  an  inkling  for  the  west. 
1825  BROCKETT  .Y.  C.  Gloss.,  Inckting,  Inkling,  a  desire. 
1828  Craren  Dial.,  Inkling,  a  desire.  *  Ive  an  inkling  to 
pang  to  t'  fair  tomorn  '.  1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Inklin,  a 
wish  or  desire. 

t  Ink-molyne.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INK  sb.-  + 
incline  (cf.  I'KU-M:-MOLINE)  =  F.  moulin  a  mill.] 
=  !NK  sb.-  i. 

1572  Boss  E  WELL  Armorie  \\.  115  b,  He  beareth  Argent, 
a  Cheuron  de  Ermines,  betweene  three  Inkes  molyn  crusule 
botonie.  1611  COTGR.,  Anille,  ..  in  Blazon  ;  an  ink-molyne. 

In-kneed  i'ninrd,  -nrd),  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  13  + 
KNKE  sb.  +  -I-D  -.]  Having  the  legs  bent  inwards 
at  the  knee-;. 

1724  Auld  Rob  Morris  in  Ramsay's  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733'  '• 
63  He's  out-shin'd,  in-knee'd  and  ringle-ey'd  too.  1741 
\.  MOSRO  Anat.  (ed.  3)  277  Weak  rickety  Children  become 
inkneed.  1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  168/1  Women. .are 
iKituraMy  more  in-kneed  than  men. 

t  Inikni't,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  IN-  *  +  KNIT  :-.] 
trans.  To  knit  up,  draw  close  together. 

c  1374  CHAUCFR  Troylas  in.  1039 11088)  Ther  with  ^e  sorwe 
so  his  herte  slu-tte  That  ..  euery  spirit  his  vigour  yn-knette 
[v.rr.  inknette,  inknitt]  So  bey  astoned  &  oppressed  were. 

Inknot  iM,t  (  1  ,  :-.  rare.  Also  7  en-,  [f.  IN-  * 
+  KNGT?'.]  trans,  a.  To  include  in  or  with  a 
knot ;  to  tie  in.  b.  -  LVM-DATE  v. 

1611  FLORIO,  Jncappiare,  to  enknot,  to  ensnare.  1639 
FULLER  Holy  U'ar  in.  xiil.  131  John  Stafford  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ..  inknotteth  that  Priest  in  the  greater  excom- 
munication that  should  consecrate  PoculNw  $ta>tneitvi.  1879 
|.  D.  LONG  sKneid\.  359  The  rest  [of  the  wounded  snake) 
Retarded  by  the  wound,  delays  it  there  Inknotting  knots 
and  twisting  round  itself. 


INKNOW. 

v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Is- 1  +  KNOW 
v.,  after  L.  intwtiscfre^  trans.  To  take  know- 
ledge of. 

« ijoo  E.  E.  Psalter  cxliii[i).  3  Laverd,  whilk  es  man,  for 
J>ou  in-knew  [lj.  innottiisti\  him  ? 

Inkpot  (rqkippO.     [INK  rf.l] 

1.  A  small  pot  for  holding  writing-ink. 

'553  tsee  *]•  '590  LODGE  Eitflmes  Cold.  Leg.  (1592)  H  iv, 
They  only  haue  their  humours  in  their  inck-pot.  1740  S\vn  T 
Wks.  (1778)  XI.  396,  I  bequeath  to  Deane  Swift  KMI  ;  my 
large  silver  standish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  an 
ink-pot,  a  sand-box  [etc.].  1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life, 
Worship  Wks.  (Bonn)  II.  393,  I  am  not  afraid  of  falling 
into  my  inkpot. 

2.  attrib.  inkpot  term  =  ink-horn  term  (see  INK- 
HOBN  2  b). 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rttet.  (1580)  156  A  very  Caulf  that  .. 
thought  by  his  ynke  pot  termes  to  get  a  good  Parsonage. 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  ii.  141  To  vse.  .Poetical  phrases 
in  prose,  or  incke-pot  tearmes  smelleth  of  affectation. 

lukslied  dTjlcJecl).  humorous,  [f.  INK  jiM  + 
-shed,  after  BLOODSHED.]  The  shedding  or  spilling 
of  ink  ;  consumption  or  waste  of  ink  in  writing. 

1672  MARVELL  Rch.  Transp.  Wks.  1776  II.  58  To  spare 
mine  own  pains,  and  prevent  ink-shed  [etc.].  1677  W. 
HL-GHF.S  Mitn  cfSin  in.  iii.  94  But  to  avoid  more  Ink-shed 
in  these  Tales  of  Blood-shed,  let's  fall  on  some  that  are  of  a 
Jocunder  Humour.  1759  STERNR  7'r.  Shandy  II.  ii, Terrible 
battles,  yclept  logomachies,  have  they  occasioned  and  per- 
petuated with  so  much  gall  and  ink-shed.  1850  CARI.YI.K 
Lattcr-d.  7Vt;>////.  iii.  17  With  no  bloodshed  . .  but  witli  im- 
mense beershed  and  inkshed. 

Inkstand  (rrjk|St;end).  A  stand  for  holding 
one  or  more  ink-bottles  or  ink-glasses  (often  with 
a  tray  or  rests  for  pens,  etc.) ;  sometimes  applied  to 
an  inkpot. 

1773  Lond,  Chron.  7  Sept.  248/3  [In  a  list  of  articles  made 
at  Soho].  1776  Trial  Xundocvniar  43/2  The  ink-stand  was 
near  Bollakey  Doss :  he  dipt  his  seal  on  the  cushion,  and 
sealed  the  bond.  1801  MASON,  Inkstand,  an  utensil  for 
holdingan  ink-glass  and  appendages.  1806-7  J.  BERESFORD 
Miseries  Hunt.  Life  (1826)  vi.  116  It  seems  as  if  a  spider 
had  dropped  into  the  ink-stand  and  then  crawled  all  over 
the  paper.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  v,  An  inkstand 
with  no  ink  and  the  stump  of  one  pen.  1878  Hrxi.KV 
Phvsiogr.  69  Ink  dries  up  quickly  in  a  wide-mouthed  ink- 
stand. 

t  I'nk-sta:ndish.  Obs.  [f.  INK  sb.i  +  STAND- 
ISH {  =  stand-disK}^\  An  inkstand. 

c  1730  SAVAGE  Author  to  be  let  Pref.  §  7  Dick's  pen,  so 
often  dipped  in  an  ink-standish.  1756  WATSON  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  508  In  this  same  place  was  dug  up  an  ink- 
standish,  with  some  of  the  ink.  1818  SCOTT  />V.  Lamm. 
xxxii,  She  . .  seemed  unable  . .  to  dip  it  in  the  massive  silver 
ink-standish,  which  stood  full  before  her.  1833  MARHYAT 
P.  Simple  xxvi,  His  lordship  then  desired  me  to  hand  him 
the  paper  and  inkstandish. 

I'nkster.  nonce-wd.  [f.  INK  v.  or  rf.1  +  -STEE.] 
A  scribbler,  an  inferior  writer. 

1860  RF.ADE  Eighth  Commanam.  343  These  inksters  are  the 
enemies  not  only  of  the  country  but  of  the  human  race. 

Inky  (i'ijl<i\  a.  Also  6  inekie,  7  inkie.  [f. 
INK  s/>.1  +  -T.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ink ;    written  with   ink  ; 
using  ink  ;  literary,     f  Inky  divinity :  cf.  IN'KEX. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  61  Ouer-mastred  by 
some  thoughts,  I  yeelded  an  inekie  tribute  vnto  them.  1593 
SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  H.  i.  64  England  . .  is  now  bound  in  with 
shame,  With  Inky  blottes,  and  rotten  Parchment  bonds. 
1619  W.  SCLATF.R  Exf.  i  Thess.  (1630)  537  The  Scripture 
read  or  preached  is  a  dead  Letter,  Inkie  Uiuinity.  a  1688 
CUDWORTH  Immut.  Mvr.  (1731)  185  He  will  see  Heaven, 
Earth,  Sun  . .  in  those  Inky  Delineations.  1858  HOGG  Li/l- 
She/ley  II.  163, 1  enlisted  with  a  special  pleader,  and  fought 
manfully  under  his  inky  banners.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  Bells 
vii,  You  haven't  been  brought  up  in  libraries  and  inky  dens 
all  your  life. 

2.  Abounding  with  ink,  full  of  ink. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  I.  v.  87  Th'  inky  Cuttles,  and 
the  Many-feet. 

3.  As  black  as  ink  ;  extremely  black  or  dark. 
'593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  55  The  Moonc  had  ..  a 

blacke  inky  hood  embayling  her  bright  head.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  46  Your  inkie  browes,  your  blacke  silke 
haire.  1709  ADDISON  Tatter  No.  131  F  9  He  took  up  a 
little  Cruit  that  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  Inky  Juice.  1793 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pimiariana.  Wks.  1812  IV.  178 
Eternal  foe  of  inky  night.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geoff .  v.  235 


usly  pi  _    .  „ 

4.  Of  taste,  etc. :  Resembling  that  of  ink. 

1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Min.  ll'aters  315  It  has  a  strong 
astringent  and  inky  taste. 

5.  Stained  with  ink. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inky,  blotted  with  ink.  1837  DICKENS 
Picktu.  xx,  One  of  the  gentlemen,  in  a  brown  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  inky  drabs,  and  bluchers.  1894  HAM.  CAINK 
Manxman  v.  ii.  285  The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  were 
then  inky  up  to  the  first  joint. 

6.  Comb.,  as  inky-black,  -looking  adjs. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  649  The  discharge  is 
sometimes  inky-black.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk. 
iv.  (ed.  2)  86  Small  inky-looking  clouds  foretell  rain. 

Inlace,  Inlack,  var.  ENLACE,  INLATK. 

t  Inla'gary.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  mlagSrid  (AF. 
inlagiru).  L  ME.  inlaje  IxtAW  :  see  -AKY  '.]  The 
restitution  of  an  outlaw  to  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  the  law  ;  =  INLAWBV. 

[c  1250  BRACTON  in.  n.  xiv,  Inlagaria.  1292  BRITTON  i.  xiv. 
i  i  Inlagerie  deit  a  plusours  estre  graunte  de  dreit.)  1607 
VML.  V. 
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COWELL  Intcrpr.,  Inlngary  (lnlagatii>\  is  a  restitution  of 
one  outlawed  to  ..  the  benefit  or  ••  |CCt 

t  Inlaga-tion.    Obs.    [ad.  med.L.  i»/,i 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  inlaga-re  to  INT.AW  ,  | 

1656  in  BLOI-NT  Glossogr.     1708  Ttrmes  ,lc  I,, 
lagan/  or  Inlagalioa,  is  a  Reatitntkn  of  one  outlawed  to 
the  King's  Protection,  or  to  the  benefit  :md  com:: 
Subject. 

Inlaid  '.i-nl.'W,  inl.~i-d),  ///.  a.  [f.  INLAY  v.  + 
-ED  l ;  see  also  lay  in  in  LAV  T'.] 

fl.  Laid  in,  placed  or  situated  within;  implanted, 
fixed  within.  Obs. 

1606  Proc.  agst.  Late  Traitors^  His  bowels  and  inlaynl 
parts  taken  out  and  burnt.  «6ii  FLORID,  Impfsto,  in-laid, 
put  in.  1639  FULLER  IJoly  tl'ar  iv.  vi.  (1647)  178  The  in- 
veterate and  inlaid  hatred  (not  to  be  washed  off)  they  bear 
to  the  Latines.  1660  —  Afixt  Contempt.  (18411  174  The 
warmth  of  the  maid  was  inlaid,  and  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  body. 

2.  Laid  or  embedded  in  the  surface  of  a  thing, 
esp.  as  decorative  material  in  a  ground  work  ;  or- 
namented with  inserted  materials. 

_  1598  FLORIO,  Vermiculato,  wrought  with  checker  work  .. 
in-laid  work.     1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  493  Marquetry  and 
other  inlaid  works.     1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Tra-i.  (1760)  I.  6] 
The  palace  is  magnificent,  abounding  with,  .tables  of  inlaid 
marble.    1883  L'.  J.  WILLS  ,1/nrf.  Persia  ;  ;2  A  kind  of  inlaid 
work  similar  to  our  Tollbridge  ware  is  made  in  Persia. 
fig.     1612  DRAYTON  roly-olb.  iv.  19  Of  all  the  In-laid  lies 
her  Soucraigne  Seueme  keepes,  That  bathe  their  . 
breasts  within  her  secret  Deepes. 

3.  dial,  and  slang.  (See  quots.) 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrw,  Inlayed,  ivell  inlayetl,  at 
ease  in  his  Fortune,  or  full  of  Money.  1828  Cra-'en  Dial., 
Inlaid,  provided  with,  laid  up  in  store.  'We're  weel  inlaid 
for  coals '. 

Inlcik  (i'nl  f'k,  -Irck),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6  inlak,  7-8 
inlack,  6-  inlake.  [f.  IN-  l  +  laik,  Sc.  form  of 
LACK.?*.:  cf.next.]  Lack, want;  deficiency;  failure. 

1500-20  DUNHAR  Poems  xxxiv.  54  The  mailman  sais, '  I  God 
forsaik  ..Gif  ony  bettir  malt  may  be,  And  of  this  kill  I  haif 
inlaik.'  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  i.  Wks.  1888  I.  5  Hes 
not  mony  throw  inlak  of  techement  . .  my>kna\vin  th.-tir 
deuty?  1571  Sc.  Ads  Jas.  I'f,  c.  38  That  all  persones  .. 
after  the  decease,  decay  or  inlaik  of  their  said  superiours, 
hald,  and  sail  hald  their  fewes.  .of  our  Soveraine  Lord. 
<i  1578  UNDESAY  (Pitscottie'  Chron.  Scat.  IS.  T.  S.)  1. 14  The 
king  was  nocht  sufficient  to  governe  the  realme  for  inlaik  of 
teige.  1635  D.  DICKSON  Expl.  Heb.  viii.  10  The  inlacks,  or 
defects,  of  repentance  and  fayth.  1720  WODROW  Life  R. 
Bruce  (1843)  27  Through  impunity  and  inlack  of  justice. 

Inlai'k,  v.  S(.  Also  6  inlak,  (7  enlaike),  6- 
inlake.  [f.  IN-!  +  laik,  Sc.  form  of  LACK  v.} 

1.  tntr.  To  lack,  to  be  wanting  or  deficient ;  to 
fail. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  I.  (1822)  34  Thairfore  inlakit  xi  dayis 
and  vi  houris  to  complete  the  hail  yere.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  191  All  the  victuall  [that]  wes  the  hous 
within,  Inlaikit  fast.  1563-7  BUCHANAN  Reform.  St.  Andros 
Wks.  (1892)  10  Geif  the  principal  inlak,  the  universitie.  .sal 
.  ,cheiss..four.  .personis  to  that  office.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
1\  irk  (YV'odrow  Soc.)  196  That  none  of  his  sheep  should  be 
inlaiking.  1820  ttlackiv.  Mag.  VI.  669  At  every  word  of  the 
grace  it  [a  cup]  inlaked  an  inch. 

b.  To  fail  through  death  ;  to  decease. 

CI575  Balfonr's  Praclicks  (1754^  333  It  micht  happin  the 
witnessis  to  deceis  or  inlaik.  a  1651  CALUERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk 
(WodrowSoc.)  III.  244,  I  sail  enlaike  of  my  present  disease. 
1785  Jrnl.  fr.  Lond.  in  K.  Forbes  Poems  Knclian  Dial.  7 
(Jam.),  I  was  fley'd  that  she  had  taen  the  wytenon-fa,  an' 
inlakit  afore  supper. 

2.  trans.  To  lack  (something  requisite  for  com- 
pleteness or  sufficiency)  ;  to  be  wanting  or  deficient 
in  ;  also  al'sol. 

111578  LINDF.SAY  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  19 
We  inlaik  na  thing  Dot  hardiment  andcurraig.  I568SKEYNE 
The  Pest  (\  86^)15  The  patient  beand  without  rest,  and  rosune 
inlakand  sleip.  1640-1  Kirkcitdh:  n'ar-Comm.  Min.  /.'/.-. 
(1855)  138  Our  horss,  that  are  inlacking  onlie  nyne  of  our 
number,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Election  Poems  (1845)  42  The 
gowd  that  inlakes  half-a-crown. 

Hence  Inlai  king-  -M.  sb.  •=  INLAIK  sb. 

a  1575  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  191  Thaj  . .  con- 
cludlt,  that  for  inlaiking  of  justice  within  this  realme,  ne- 
cessar  it  wes  to  cheisane  regent.  1595  DUNCAN.-)//.  F.tymol. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Dcfectus,  inlaking. 

Inla'ke,  v.  rare~\  [f.  IN-1  or  2  +LAKE  sb.} 
trans.  To  convert  into  a  lake. 

1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  II.  vn.  178  The  princes  of  the 
east,  for  whose  coming  Euphrates  hath  inlaked  her  mighty 
stream. 

Inlamb  (inlnc-m),  a.  [attrib.  use  of  phrase  in 
lamb:  cf.  INCALF.]  Of  a  ewe  :  With  lamb;  preg- 
nant. (In  rural  use.) 

1556  Richmond.  Wills  iSurtees)  155  note,  An  inlambe  shepe. 
1867  Gainsl'.  AVrcj  23  Mar.,  170  lambed  and  inlan 

tlnla'nce,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  IN-  '  or  -  + 
LANCE  i'.]  inlr.  To  thnist  a  lance. 

CI450  LONELICH  Grail  xiii.  893  Vnder  his  hawberk  In- 
lawnced  he  Throwgh  the  body. 

Inland  (i-nlaml,  i-nla-nd),  sb.,  a.,  and  a,tv.     [f. 
IN  adv.  1 2  d  +  LAND  s/>.] 
A.  sb. 

1.  The  inner  part  of  an  estate,  feudal  manor,  or 
farm,  t  a.  In  OE.  and  feudal  tenure,  the  land 
around  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  owner  or  culti- 
vated for  his  use.  not  held  by  any  tennnt  (cf.  1)K- 
MESNF.  3  .  b.  .SV.  Land  cultivated  as  infield  :  in- 
fieldland ';  see  INTIFI.M. 

904  in  Earle /..>«/  Clinrlcrs  uSSS)  161  All  ozt 


INLANDER. 

lit-li^c^  an  die  ntanc.     c  1000  f,atvs  f>/ ' Etfg&r  H.  c.  i  > 

1135-52  A'rnt- 

:>m.  Rcc.  Soc.)  134  Mem  }'. 

••  :te.      1437  in    Kcniieti  J'ar.  Antiy, 
(1818) II. 

land    'tf   Irilaiu!,  •  .         ,g,g 

HALLAM  MM.  A^,--.  (1^7;-*  n 

inled  and  bounded  by 
a  ned^e  or  fence. 

//.  The  interior  part  of  a  country, 
b    remote   from    the  sea    or   the   i 
t  Formerly,   also,   the    inlying   districts   nr 
capital  and  centres  of  population,  as  opj.. 
the  remote  or  outlying  wild  parts  ;  in  Scotch  use, 
also,  the  mainland  as  distinct  from  the  outlying 
isles ;   =  IX-COUNTBY. 

1573  Satir.  Peons  Reform,  xlii.  158  To  God  thay  ar  als 
'sy  in  the  inland  heir.    ///',f.  17  •  Thnt  a--  weill  thay 
of  Mynnie  (iof  ..  As  . .  the  Imr^his  and^IiilaruHs  men     1509 
SHAKS.  fl,-n.   l\  i.  ii.  M2  They  of  those  Man 
a  Wall  sufficient  to  defend  Our  in-land  from  ihc  ; 
Borderers.    1605  VKRSTKGAX  Pec.  Intell.  ii.  (ifiag' 

more  of  old  time  inhabited  then  the  inlands,   ifiiti 
r£r/.  (ii.  Jirit.  ix.  iv.  §  25  Those  Flemmings  . .  wer<- 
now  by  the  King  . .  remoucd  iiii<>  'U  .  '  irden  his 

Jn-land  of  such  guests.     1651  WITIIK  tr.  />-/»/».• 
Err.  IV.  xxxviii.  362  Otliers  that  have  travailed  tin 
inland  of  India,  doe  make  no  mention  of  any  such 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  x.  423  The  rest  were  all  Karr  t 
land  retir'd,  alwut  the  walls  Of  Pandsemonium.     1749   F. 
SMITH  \'oy.  Disc.  II.  236  Thr  ! 

a  brown  barren  Rock.     1849  LVTTON  Zantmi  iv.  \riii.  T!M- 
rich  inlands  of  the  island. 

"R.adj.  .atlrib.  use  of  the  sb. :  hence  formerly 
sometimes  hyphened  to  the  following  word). 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interior  pail  of  a  coun- 
try or  region  ;  remote  from  the  sea  or  the  border. 

Inland  sea,  a  large  body  of  salt  water,  entirely  or  nearly 
severed  from  the  ocean  :  appli-jd  aKu  to  large  lakes. 

ISS7  .i"  Strypc  Ecd.  Mem.  11721)  111.  lix.  447  Whereunto 
the  said  inland-men  may  be  induced,  seeing  the  other  go 
forth  to  adventure  their  lives  for  their  defence.   1590  - 
F,  Q.  ii.  vi.  10  This  wide  Inland  sea,  that  hight  . .  the  Idle 
lake.     1601   HOLLAND  /'//«>•  I.  50  The   Firth  of  < 
whereas  the  Atlanticke  Ocean  breaking;   in,  i-;   <;pred  into 
the    Inland    and    Mediterranean    seas.      1653-62 
Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  54  AH  the  In-land  Towns  in  tl 
Estate.     1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  4-]  Although 
sermon  may  possibly  do  some  good  in  a  coa^t-town,  yet.  .in 
an  inland-parish,  it  will  do  no  more  than  Synack  or  '' 
1673  TEMPLE  Obs.  United  rrov.  iv.  134  The  Mariners  or 
Schippers,  who  Supply  their  Ships  and  Inland-Boats.      1791 
(>m  v.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  #,-  Writ.  (1832)  III.  37  Com- 
panies for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  navigation.     1879 
M*CARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxv.  221  A  few  generations  ago 
Russia  was  literally  an  inland  st.itc. 

f  b.  Having  the  refinement  characteristic  of  the 
inlying  districts  of  a  country.  Obs. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  J'.  L.  in.  ii.  363  An  olde  religious  Vnckle 
of  mine  ..  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man,  one  that 
knew  Courtship  too  well. 

2.  Carried  on  or  operating  within  the  limits  of  .1 
country.     Opposed  to  foreign,  as  in  inland  trade, 
inland  bill  of  exchange. 

Inland  duty t  a  duty  on  inland  trade  or  inland  transact  inns, 
as  the  excise  and  stamp  duties.  Inland  rreeuxe,  the  part 
of  the  national  revenue  consisting  of  taxes  and  inland  duties. 

1546  Sf.  ra/>?rs  If oi.  r///,  XI.  75  They  cannot  spare  th<- 
corne  of  the  innelonde  growths  to  be  caryed  out,  for  feare  of 
a  famyne  in  thiese  part  yes.  1682  SC.AKI  i  IT  Exchanges  15 
The  Bill  must  be  paid  in  the  same  Sort  &  Species  of  Monyes 
that  the  Remitter  paid  to  the  Drawer  for  the  Value  ..  these 
are  usually  Inland  llilk.  a.  1745  SWIFT  ij.\  A  pamphlrt 
printt-d  in  England  for  a  general  excise  or  inland  duty. 
1745  De  Foe's  ting.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  Intnui.  3  Our 
complete  Tradesman  ought  to  understand  all  the  inland 
trade  of  England.  1849  FRI  i  Inss-bk.  23  Bills 

of  exchange  are  either  Inland  bills,  or  Foreign  bills.     /»• 
land  bills  of  exchange,  are  those  which  are  drawn  from  one 
place  in  a  country  on  another  place  m  the  same  coi 
both  of  which  the  same  kinds  of  monies  are  current  ..  or, 
drawn  by  one  person  on  another  person  in  the  same  place. 
1849  Act  12  <V  13  I'ict.  c.  i  §  i  From  and  after  th- 
of  this  Act  the  several  Person 

of  Excise  and  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Ta\< 
lively  shall,  .become  and  be  One  Con  ofCom- 

nii^Miniers,  and   be  called  'The  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue1.    1895  tt'hitakcr's  Almanack  164  Inland  Revenue 
Offices,  Somerset  House.    Ibid.  165  The  Govern  t 
boratory  (Inland   Revenue  Branch).     Mni.   An   i: 
tillery  discovered  by  the  inland  revenue  <>'! 

C.  adv.  In  or  towards  the  interior  or  heart  of  n 
country,  as  opposed  (a)  to  the  coast  or  bor< 

to  wild  outlying  districts. 

1600  SJIAKS/.J.  J'.  L.  \\.  vii.  96  Yet  am  I  in-U 
And  know  some  nourture.     1784  C  * 
260  The  snow  nn  the  rising  grounds  \\. 

1803  6 
WORDSW.    /ntitnatiinij- 

inland    far  we   l>e,  Our   S^ 

.  r.  iv.  (i 86$)  4 
be  shore  abovr  : 

tl'nlanded,  a.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec.  -t-  -FH'.] 
Situated   in  or  toward  the  centre  of  a   land:  the 
site  oioutly;- 

1611  Si'FFii  Tfteat.  I'f.  Fn'f 

ing  more  iril:indetl  hath  more  commodiou 
for  shippings  entercourse. 

Inlander     rnland/u  .       [f.    a-;    prec,  -I-  -n1.] 
One  who  dwells  in  the  intt-ricr  of  a  conn- 
inland  inhabitant. 
1610  H  -4  '!'»<•>•  -•  -it! 
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INLANDISH. 

<e  themselves  of . .  the  utmost  part  of  the  land  from 
l  the  Inlanders  hands.  1646  Sin  T.  BROWSE  Psnd. 
lp  vl  i.  274  The  same  name  [A  forigines\  is  also  given  unto 
the  Inlanders  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  Island  by  t 
1867  ATWATER  Logic  174  If  an  inlander  coming  to  the  sea, 
observed  the  phenomenon  of  the  tide. 

Inlandish  (,i:n'£e'ndij  ,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISH.] 

fl.  Produced  in  the  land  itself;  home, domestic, 
native  :  opposed  to  outlandish.  Obs. 

1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  \T.  \Thou  art  all  for  inlandish  meat, 
and  outlandish  sawces. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interior  of  a  country; 
of  an  inland  nature  or  character. 

1849  J.  WILSON  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXVI.  623  Some  other 
of  your  outlandish,  or  inlandish,  Lowland  or  Highland 
Counties.  1891  Spectator  18  July,  The  great  lakes  have 
helped  Chicago,  and  . .  the  fact  that  they  require  from  the 
populations  that  surround  them  all  the  seafaring  qualities 
of  L)ie  English  race,  will  prevent  its  inhabitants  from  be- 
coming too  inlandish  in  their  habits. 

t  Inla'p,  v.    Obs.    In  4  inwlappen.     [f.  Is- ' 

+  ME.  (w  lap  fen  to  LAP  ;  rendering  L.  involvcre. 
implicdre,]  trans.  To  enwrap,  enfold,  involve. 

1382  WYCLIF  F.zek.  i.  4  A  wynde  of  tempest  ..  cam  fro  the 
north,  and  a  grete  cloude,  and  fyre  inwlappynge  [1388  wlap- 

ynge  in  ;  L.  in-'oh'cns].     —  2  J'iiti.  ii.  4  No  man  holdinge 

ny?thod  to  God,  inwlappith  him  silf  with  worldli  nedis. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  o/Lo-je  100  He  allone  me  holly  refreschys 
iS:  mlappis  bat  my  mynde  allone  byrnyngly  has  desiryd. 

t  Inla'pidate,  z1.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -  +  L. 
lapid-em  stone  + -ATE  3.  Cf.  LAPIDATE.]  trans. 
To  convert  into  stone,  petrify. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  85  There  are  some  Natural!  Spring- 
Waters  that  will  Inlapidate  Wood. 

Inlard,  variant  of  ENLAKD  •v.,  Obs. 

Inlarge,  -merit,  etc.,  obs.  var.  ENLARGE,  etc. 

Inlasse,  obs.  form  of  UNLESS. 

f  Inla'Sting,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  4 -ande.  [f. 
IN*-'-'  +  LASTING ///.  a.]  Lasting  on,  everlasting. 

{•1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  3  This  name  Ihesu  ..  gyfifes 
inlastande  ryste. 

Inlate,  obs.  form  of  INLET. 

Inlaw  .i'nlg),  sb.  Hist.  Forms :  3  inlate, 
inlaughe,  7  inlagh,  inlawgh,  9  inlaw.  [ME. 
inlaje,  i.  Is- 1  +  laje  LAW,  after  utlaje  outlaw : 
cf.  next.]  One  who  is  within  the  domain  and 
protection  of  the  law :  opp.  to  outlaw. 

(-1250  Gloss.  Law  Terms  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  33  Inlage,  sngcst 
ti  Li  lei  le^  rei.  c  1250  BRACTON  in.  u.  xi,  Non  est  sub  lege 
i.e.  Anglice  Inlaughe.  1607  COWKLL  Intcrpr.,  Inlawgh  . . 
signifielh  him  that  is  in  some  frank  pledge.  1848  LYTTON 
Harold  in.  iii,  1  have  the  king's  grace,  and  the  inlaw's  right. 

Inlaw  (inljj'),  •v.  J/isl.  Forms:  I  inlagian, 
5  inlawe,  7- inlaw.  [OE.  inlagian,  f.  Is-  J  +  Iti^tt 
l..v\v:  cf.  liliagian  to  outlaw.]  trans.  To  bring 
within  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  law, 
to  reverse  the  outlawry  of  (a  person). 

c  xooo  La-us  of  Ethflred  \u\.  c.  2  past  he  his  a^enne  wer 
Xesylle  bam  cyninge  and  Criste,  and  mid  bam  hine  sylfne 
mla^i^e  to  bole,  a  1066  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1050  (MS.  C.) 
Her  on  bysum  £ere  . .  man  ;e-inla£ode  Sweden  eorl.  c  1450 
St.  Cutfibert  (Surtees)  7995  Inlawde  he  was  at  thre  3ere 
ende.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  196/1  To  Inlawe.  1622  BACON 
//£•«.  /'//,  12  It  should  bee  a  great  incongruitie  to  haue 
them  to  make  Lawes,  who  themselues  were  not  Inlawed. 
1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  265  If  any  of  the  Kings 
Servants  should  at  any  time  be  so  indirectly  and  unduly 
outlawed,  he  may  by  the  favour  of  their  Royal  Master  be 
inlawed  and  restored  to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  Him 
and  his  Laws.  1876  FREEMAN  .Vorin.  Cong.  V.  xxiv.  407 
When  Eadward  was  to  be  chosen,  when  Godwine  was  to  be 
inlawed,  the  nation  asserted  its  dormant  right.  1898  J.  T. 
FowLt.R  Durham  Cathedral  20  Carileph  was  exiled  by 
William  Rufus  in  1088,  but  inlawed  in  1091, 

Hence  Inlawin?  vbl.  sb. 

1874  GREFN  SJtort  Hist.  ii.  §  2. 65  The  scandalous  inlawing 
of  such  a  criminal. 

-in-law.  [f.  IN  prep.  +  LAW  sb.]  A  phrase  ap- 
pended to  names  of  relationship,  as.  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  son,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  the  rela- 
tionship is  not  by  nature,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
Canon  Law,  with  reference  to  the  degrees  of  affinity 
within  which  marriage  is  prohibited.  These  forms 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  141)1  c. :  see  BROTHER- 
IN-LAW.  Formerly  -in-law  was  also  used  to  de- 
signate those  relationships  which  are  now  expressed 
by  step-,  e.g.  son-in-law  =  step-son,  father-in-law 
—  step-father;  this,  though  still  locally  or  vulgarly 
current,  is  now  generally  considered  a  misuse. 

In  recent  colloquial  or  journalistic  phraseology, 
in-law  has  been  humorously  used  to  designate 
any  relative  so  connected.  Hence  In-lawTy,  the 
position  of  an  '  in-law '. 

1894  Blackiv.  Mag.  Jan.  24  The  position  of  the  '  in-laws ' 
(a  happy  phrase  which  is  attributed  ..  to  her  Majesty,  than 
whom  no  one  can  be  better  acquainted  with  the  article)  is 
often  not  very  apt  to  promote  happiness.  1898  Daily  Nevis 
7  J«n.  4/7  '  Don  t  live  with  them  —with  ' 
IPfstm.  Gaz.  I  Apr.  1/3 


ith  them  —with  the  '  in-laws'.   1898 
Everyone  living  is  either  an  '  in- 


I'nlawry.  [f.  INLAW  v.  +  -RY  :  cf.  INLAGARY.] 
Restitution  to  the  domain  and  protection  of  the  law, 
reversal  of  outlawry. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold*,  vi,  The  assembly,  .which  had  met 
inlawry  of  Godwin. 
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Inlay  (inl«*'-)>  v.    [f.  Is- 1  +  LAT  r.] 
tl.  trans*  To  lay  in,  or  as  in,  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment or  preservation.   06s.  rare  —  1. 

a  1631  DONNE  Elegies  vii.  From  the  worlds  Common 
having  sever'd  thee,  fnlatd  thee,  neither  to  be  seen,  nor  see. 

2.  To  lay  or  embed  ^a  thing)  in  the  substance  of 
something  else  so  that  its  surface  becomes  even  or 
continuous  with  that  of  the  matrix. 

1598  FLORID,  Inframettert^  to  inlay  or  worke  in  among 
other  things.  1631  WKEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  18  Inscriptions 
and  Epitaphs,  cut,  writ,  inlaid,  or  engrauen  vpon  the  Se- 
pulchres. 1793  SM EATON  Edystone  L.  §  So  The  moorstone 
courses,  inlaid  into  the  frame  of  the  building.  1851  WILL- 
MOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xxi,  (1857)  137  Horace  Walpole's  corre- 
spondence inlays  his  own  mind  in  mosaic.  1858  HAWTHORNE 
/•>.  fif  It.  Jrnls.  II.  75  Other  monumental  slabs  were  inlaid 
with  the  pavement  itself.  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  sEneid  1. 167 
Facing  the  deep  is  a  cave  inlaid  in  a  precipice. 

b.  To  insert  a  page  of  a  book,  a  plate,  or  a  cut, 
in  a  space  cut  in  a  larger  and  stouter  page,  for  its 
preservation,  or  to  enlarge  the  margin,  and  thus  the 
whole  size. 

1810  W.  LAING  (Booksellerj  Edin.)  Catalogue  No.  2722 
(Compl.  Scot. l,  The  leaves  are  inlaid,  and  completed  from  the 
new  edition.  1878  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Cowfl.  Scot.  Introd. 
19  The  leaves  being  cut  out  and  '  inlaid '  in  a  large  quarto 
of  the  size  of  the  large-paper  copies  of  Leyden's  reprint. 
1892  S.  LEE  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XXIX.  35/2  Book-collectors 
..employed  him  [Ireland]  to  '  inlay'  illustrated  books. 

3.  To  furnish  or  fit  (a  thing)  with  a  substance  of  a 
different  kind  embedded  in  its  surface ;  to  diversify 
or  ornament  (a  thing)  by  such  insertion  of  another 
material  disposed  in  a  decorative  pattern  or  design. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V.  v.  i.  59  Looke  how  the  floore  of 
heauen  Is  thicke  inlayed  with  pattens  of  bright  gold.  1606 
SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  n.  Magnificence  007  A  broad 
rich  Baldrick.. In-laid  with  gold.  1674  tr.  Scneffer^s  Lafi- 
land  101  The  lids  are  of  one  ooard,  and  for  ornament  often 
inlaid  with  Rain-deers  bones.  1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  96 
F  3  A  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid  with  brass.  1867 
LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  98  The  doors  are  of  tortoise- 
shell,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

\>.fig. 

1670  MILTON  /fist.  Eng.  VI.  Wks.  (1851)  297  Bat  these 
things  are  . .  thence  borrow'd  by  the  Monks  to  inlay  thir 
story,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II.  354  His  Discourse 
is  inlaid  with  Oaths.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  in.  Introd.  v, 
The  soft  greensward  is  inlaid  With  varied  moss  and  thyme.. 

c.  absol. 

1633  1?.  JONSON  Tale  Tub  v.  ii,  Tub.  How  long  have  you 
studied  ingine?  Medlay.  Since  I  first  Join'd,  or  did  in-lay 
in  wit. 

d.  transf.  Said  of  the  material  embedded  ;  also 
in///,  adj.,  Inlaying. 

1784  COWPER  Task  i.  170  The  stream,  That,  as  with  molten 
glass,  inlays  the  vale.  1836  J.  W.  BOWDEN  in  Lyra  Apost. 
(1849)  193  Tear  down  th'  inlaying  gold  of  Solomon. 

Inlay  (rnl^1,  inl^1'),  sl>.     [f.  prec.  vb.] 

1.  The  process  or  art  of  inlaying,  rare. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Inlay,  a  term  among  Jovners,  and 
signifies  a  laving  of  coloured  wood  in  Wainscoat-wprks, 
Cupboards,  &C.  1886  Pall  Alall  G,  26  June  3/1  The  inlay 
of  furniture  with  ivory,  and  other  forms  of  marquetry. 

2.  Material  inlaid  or  prepared  for  inlaying ;  inlaid 
work. 

1697  HAMPIER  I'ay.  I.  105  Their  Shell.. is  very  thin  and 
clear . .  'tis  used . .  for  inlays,  being  extraordinary  thin.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  xxi.  172  With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was 
graced.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  217  The  heavy 
cupboard  doors  at  the  bottom  were  enriched  with  inlays  of 
paler  wood. 

Jig.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  701  The  violet,  Crocus,  and 
hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay  Broidered  the  ground.  1830  TEN- 
NYSON Recoil.  A  rob.  Nts.  iii.  Damask- work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown. 

f3.  The  layering  of  plants.    Obs.  rare~l. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  58  The  contrivance  of 
Art,  in  submersions  and  Inlays,  inverting  the  extremes 
of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from  the  top. 

4.  Book-binding.  An  inner  sheet  in  a  gathering. 
1877  WINTER  JONES  in  H.  B.  Wheatley  How  to  Catalogue 

(1889)  iv.  169  Each  sheet  after  the  first  in  each  gathering 
being  called  an  inlay. 

5.  The  inlaid  edge  or  inturn  in  a  seam. 

1899  Daily  News  6  July  8/3  There  is  not  enough  '  inlay'. 
. .  Should  a  ladies'  tailor  turn  out  work  like  that  ? 

6.  attrib.,  as  inlay  work,  inlaid  work. 

1884  Sat.  Rer.  14  June  779/2  Some  of  the  inlay  work  is 
very  fine.  1898  Daily  .\~rwt  2  Sept.  5/1  The  cheapening  of 
knife  handles,  billiard  balls,  inlay  work,  and  pianoforte  keys. 

Inlayer 1  (i-nl^ail.  [f.  INLAY  v.  +  -EB  i.]  One 
who  inlays  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1660  ULOOME  Archil,  title-p..  Painters,  Carvers,  In-layers, 
Antick-Cutters.  1713  BRADLEV  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Spindle 
Tree,  The  wood  of  the  Spindle  Tree  is  used . .  by  the  Inlayer 
for  his  Colours.  1881  Nation  (N.  V.)  XXXII.  406  The  in. 
layer  who  has  to  frame  the  text  or  the  print ..  of  the  binder. 

Inlayer  -  (i-n|l^-3j).  [f.  IN-  adv.  1 2  +  LAYER 
sb.]  A  layer  of  a  material  placed  within  something, 
an  inside  layer  or  sheathing. 

«868  J.  THOMSON  Hal-making  t(  Felting  63  The  two 
ends  joined  by  overlapping  with  a  proper  inlayer  of  paper. 
1880  Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  519  2  Into  each  cone  of  wool  or  bat 
an  'inlayer '  is  now  placed  to  prevent  the  inside  from  matting. 

Inlaying  vinU7Hn),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  I.VI.AY  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  INLAY,  or  that  which 
is  inlaid. 

1.  The  insertion  of  thin  slips  of  one  material 
within  the  surface  of  another  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, b.  A  piece  of  inlaid  work.  o.  Themount- 


INLET. 

ing  of  a  leaf  or  engraving  in  a  larger  leaf  or  sheet 
of  paper. 

1598  FLORIO,  Tarsia^  a  kind  of  painting,  in  laying,  or 
setting  in  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  luorie,  norne  or  bone.. 
as  in  tables,  chesseboordes  and  such.  1599  MINSHEU  Span. 
Dial.  4/2  It  is  very  curious,  and  the  inlaying  of  the  wood 
most  finely  set  in.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  8  Feb.,  The  pavings, 


The  little  square  piano  with  brass  inlaying*.  189^  J.  T! 
FOWLER  Adamnan  Pref.  9  The  separation,  flattening,  and 
inlaying  of  the  consolidated  leaves. 

fig*  1865  Sat.  Rev.  26  Aug.  279/2  In  her  three  plays,  we 
meet  with  natural  and  apt  inlayings  of  familiar  phrases  from 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  others, 

t  2.  Incorporation,  union.   Obs.  rare. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  #,  Selv.  86  It  would  be  no  other 
than  one  with  it,  and  the  nearer  any  body  comes  to  that 
plight,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  inlaying  or  oneness. 

I  Inlea'd,  :  Obs.  [f.  IN- 1  + LEAD  v.t  transl. 
L.  inducfre.  (In  sense  2  perh.  f.  IN-  2  =  EN-l.)] 

1.  trans.  To  lead  in,  bring  in. 

^950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vL  13  Ne  inlaed  usih  in  cos- 
tunye.     a  1300  E.  E,  Psalter  Ixxxvii.  8  [Ixxxviii.  7]  All  bi 
stremes  ouer  me  bou  in-ledde.    1382  WVCI.IF  Dent.  \\\ 
Alle  puplis,  to  the  whiche  the  Lord  shal  inleede  thee. 

2.  To  lead. 

c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  xix.  13  How  lang  sail  I 
this  lyfe  inleid,  That  for  hir  saik  to  suffer  deid? 

I'nlea=ding,  ///.  a.  rare.  [IN-  adv.  1 1  a  :  cf. 
lead  in.]  That  leads  in  ;  introductory. 

1889  rail  Mall  G.  20  Nov.  3/2  If  any  one  mayhap  should 
deem  this  inleading  stavelet  the  loveliest  thing  in  all  the 
tale,  we  shall  not  naysay  him. 

Inleague,  obs.  variant  of  ENLEAGUE  v. 
tlnlea'gner,  v.   Obs,  rare-1,     [f.  IN-*  + 

LEAGUER  so.,  camp.  Cf.  the  phrases  to  lie  in 
leaguer,  to  lie  leaguer ;  and  LEAGUER  v]  intr.  To 
encamp  with  a  besieging  or  beleaguering  force. 

1603  HOLLAND  PlntarcKs  Mar.  195  Sylla  did  inleaguer 
before  the  citie  of  Athens,  and  had  not  leasure  to  stay  mere 
long  and  continue  the  siege. 

t  Inlea'se,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  I  or  2  +  LEASE.] 
trans.  To  let  on  lease. 

1608  Gahvay  A  rch.  in  joM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Connn.  App. 
v.  461  Shall  not.  .sell,  give,  graunt,  demyse  nor  inlease  nor 
to  farrne  let.,  any  manner  oflandes. 

Inlease,  variant  of  IXLESS  v.  Obs. 

flnlea'sed,  a.  Obs.  rare~*.  [f.  IN- 2  +  /eastt 
obs.  form  of  LEASH  +  -ED  ].]  Ensnared. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jnleased,  or  Enleased,  catch'd  in  a  Gm,  a 
Lease,  or  Snare.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

tl'Xlleck.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Iy-1  +  leek,  obs. 
form  of  LEAK.]  A  leak  letting  water  in. 

1583  STANYHURST  ^Eneis  i.  (Arb.l  35  Graunt  plancks  from 
forrest  too  clowt  cure  battered  inlecks. 

Inlegeable,  obs.  form  of  ILLEGIBLE. 

Inleid,  Sc.  form  of  INLEAD  v..  Obs. 

tlnle'SS,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  inlease.  [f. 
IN-  2  +  LESS  a.]  trans.  To  make  less,  diminish. 

1515  BARCLAY  Jtgfogfs  iv.  (1570)0  ivb/i  That,  .which  may 
hurt  or  inlesse  Thy  loued  treasure,  or  minishe  thy  riches. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  142.  1167  Where- 
through the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  might  be  inleased  or 
diminished. 

Inlet  (i'nlt-t),  sb.  Also  4  inlate.  [f.  IN  adv. 
1 1  d  +  LET  v.1  Cf.  to  let  in.] 

1.  Letting  in,  admission.     Now  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18078  J>e  prince  of  hell,  vndos  your  yate  ! 
pe  king  of  blis  will  haf  in-late,  c  13*5  Mftr.  Horn.  51  Ful 

i  redi  sal  we  haf  inlate  In  to  that  blis  that  lastes  ay.  a  1635 
NAUNTON  Fragm.  Keg.  (Arb.)  57  Demanding  hi^  name,  she 
said,  Fail  you  not  to  come  to  the  Court  ..  And  tins  was  his 

j  inlet,  and  the  beginnings  of  his  grace.  1655  FULLER  Ck. 
/fist.  n.  v.  §  51  Had  there  been  a  Castle  in  the  place  of  this 
Monastery  . .  probably  they  might  have  stopped  the  Danish 
Invasion  at  the  first  Inlet  thereof,  a  1704  'i.  BROWN  i 
of  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  101  To  gain  tne  easier  and  unsus- 
pected in-let  into  his  mind  and  affections.  1774  GOLUSM. 
Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  II.  188,  I  had  already  forgotten  the  light 
which  was  my  first  inlet  into  life.  1861  LVTTON  &  FANE 
Tannhduseryj  Forcing  sharp  inlet  to  her  throne  in  Heaven. 

2.  A  way  of  admission ;  an  entrance. 

1624  WOTTON  Arc/ut.  in  Reliq.  (16721  33  These  In-let*  of 
Men  and  of  Light  [i.e.  doors  and  windows],  I  couple  to- 
gether. 1681  LuTTBELL/jr/V//?*/.  (1857)  1. 129  The  French 
Kings  troops  had  entred Cassall,  the  inlttt  into  Italy.  1774 
i  Bainton  Inclos.  Act  15  Drains,  inlets,  outlets,  and  water 
]  courses.  1818  LKIGH  New  Pict.  Lond.  329  Pall  Mall  must 
always  be  one  of  the  inlets  to  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anittt.  Life  10:  Two  venous  inlets  are 
seen  in  the  anterior  fourth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  heart. 
fig.  iWa  in  Howell  State  Trials  (1816)  V.  1330  O  that 
we  may  find  death  a  sweet  in-let  and  a  passage  to  thy 
blessed  arms.  1768  GOLDSM.  Good-n.  Man  i.  Wks.  i  Globe) 
613/2^  An  increase  of  our  possessions  is  but  an  inlet  to  new 
disquietudes.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the  Banker 
i.  iii.  41  Affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  or  by  some 
other  inlet  of  a  flood  of  paper  money. 

3.  A  narrow  opening  by  which  the  water  pene- 
trates  into   the  land ;   a  small    arm  of   the   sea, 
an  indentation  in  the  sea-coast  or  the  bank  of  a 
lake  or  river ;  a  creek. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  234  A  thing  yet 
well  knowne  in  Kent,  and  expressed  by  the  word  yenlade 
[  or  yenlet.  which  betokeneth  an  Indraught  or  Inlett  of  water 
into  the  lande.  1613  PUHCHAS  Pil^rifiHw  .16141  744  fi- 
nished out  the  said  Henry  Hudson,  to  trie  if  through  any  of 
those  Inlets,  which  Davis  saw. .any  \  lit  be 

found  to  the  other  Ocean  called  the  South-Sea.     1775  JOHN- 
SON Jonrn.  West,  /si.,  Dunvegan,  We  landed  at  Port  Re 


INLET. 

..The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and  narrow 
1856  KAM:  Ant.  Kjrjl.  H.XXM  r;;in  of  these 

large  Baku  is  almost  always  broken  by  inlets  of  open  water. 

4.  A  piece  let  in  or  inserted. 

1798  I.  ALLEN  Hist.  I'crmonl  3  The  whole  range  is  com- 
1    of   huge    rocks   confusedly    piled    on    one    .mother, 
though  in  many  places  aie   lar-o   inlets  <>f  excellent  land 
1858  SlMMONDS    /'/V/.    Trade,  .'  ted    materials. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Dec.  i;  2  The  inlet  into  the  panel  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  chair  is  a  photograph  of  a 
statue  of  Hunter. 

5.  attrib.,  as  inlet  area,  vali'C,  ventilation. 

1881  Kef.  la  J/<:  Ke_fr.  J'nc.  .\U-tals  I',  A".  584  The  inlet 
valves   are   screwed   into    the   piston.      1891 
17  Jan.  6/4  The  inlet  ventilation  is  by  means  of  fresh-air 
reseivoirs. 

Hence  I  nleted  a.,  having  an  inlet. 

1871  K.  ELLIS  Catullus  l.xiv.  7*4  When  . .  Theseus  Started 
alert  from  a  beach  deep-inleted  of  Pirseus. 

Inlet  ;i-n,le:t:,  ///.  «.  [f.  IN  atlv.  \\  b  +  pa. 
pple.  of  LI:T  ?-.!  :  of.  to  let  in.]  Let  in,  inserted. 

1849  Kt-SKiN  A',v.  Lamps  iv.  §  iz.  133  A  round  dot  formed 
by  a  little  inlet  circle  of  serpentine. 

Zulet  (.iiiile-t  ,  v.  [f.  Is- i  +  LKT  v.i  Orijj. 
two  words  "let  in.]  To  let  in. 

t  1.  trans.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  admit.   Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Trislr.  629  Rohand  bo  tok  he  And  at  be  gate  in 
lete.  a  IfooOctffuiait  1188  Men  openede  the  gate.  .He  was 
yn-late.  1627-47  FELTHAM  Kesnkvs  163  The  minde  is  then 
shut  up  in  the  borough  of  the  body— none  of  the  Cinque 
ports  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  then  open  to  in-let  any  strange 
disturbers.  1661  —  Lusoria  xxvh.  25  The  first  act  she 
[woman]  did  try  Seduc'd  Mankind,  inletted  policy,  Taught 
him  a  way.  .To  carry  murther  in  a  smiling  brow. 

2.   To  let  in  or  insert  (one  thing)  in  another. 

1860  WRAXALL  tr.  KohFs  II  'ami.  Lake  .Superior  6,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  inlet  here  a  slight  episode  in  my  wigwam 
building.  1884  A.  I.  BI-TLER  Auc.  Copt.  Ch.  Egj'pt  I.  lii.  87 
All  round  the  framing  of  the  doors  tablets  of  solid  ivory  . . 
are  inlet. 

t  I'nle:tter,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  e  + 
LETTEB,  one  who  lets  or  allows.]  One  who  lets  in 
or  gives  admittance. 

1656  CKOMMKI.L  Sf.  17  Sept.  in  Cailyle  (1872)  IV.  205,  I 
have  had  some  boxes.. and  rebukes, — on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other ;  some  censuring  me  for  Presbytery ',  others  as 
an  inletter  to  all  the  Sects  and  Heresies  of  the  Nation. 

t  Inle'tter,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  In-  2  -t-  LET- 
TER sb.  or  v.]  trans.  To  inscribe. 

1628  FELTHAM  Resolres  it.  [i.]  xlvi.  134  This  Sentence 
might  but  on  them  be  inletter'd. 

t  I-nle:tting,  •vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [la  adv.  \  i  c  ] 
Letting  in,  admission. 

1660  DOYLB  -Vf7i<  K.\-p.  Phys.  Mcch.  xxii.  156  Upon  the 
inletting  of  this  external  Air  the  water  was  not  again  im- 
pelled to  the  very  top  of  the  tube.  1691  E.  TAYLOR  Beh- 
men's  Theos.  t'hilos.  103  Invaded  by  the  inletting  of  the 
four  Forms. 

Inlier  i-nibi^iX  Geol.  [f.  \$  adv.  12  + LIEU, 
that  which  lies,  after  OUTLIER.]  (Seequot.  1859.) 

1859  PAGE  HtuiMk.  Geol.  Terms  (1865)  256  Inlier,  a  term 
introduced  by  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to 
express  the  converse  of  '  outlier '..' It  means  ..  a  space 
occupied  by  one  formation  which  is  completely  surrounded 
liy  another  that  rests  upon  it1.  1894  Geol.  Mag.  Oct.  460 
It  is.  .clearly  marked  by  the  Upper  Greensand  anticline  of 
the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  by  the  Upper  Greensand  inliers  of 
Ham  and  Kingsclere.  1896  Xaticralist  294  This  formation 
occurs  as  patches  or  inliers  that  are  surrounded  by  Oxford 
clays. 

Inlight.var.  ENLIGHT  v.,  Obs.  Hence  t  Inlrght- 
ing  vbl.  i/'.,  enlightening,  enlightenment. 

C1400  tr.  Secret*  Secret.,  Car.  Lordth.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  96 
Oon  of  be  stryngthes  is  a  tokenynge  . .  bat  glorious  god 
hauys  inlightyd  of  vij  strenghes.  1657  AUSTEN  fruit  Trees 
It.  170  Counsells,  inlightings..all  is  in  vaine  to  them. 

Inlighten,  -er,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  ENLIGHTEN,  etc. 

+  Inli'ke,  inli'che,  obs.  ff.  ALIKK,  arising  perh. 
from  confusing  /'-  of  Hike,  iliche,  with  in. 

13..  Cursor  M.  27576  (Cotton  Galba)  If  bai  do  ill  think 
euer  inlike  [Cott.  ilike].  13 .  .  K.  K.  A  Hit.  Poems  A.  602 
per  is  vch  mon  payed  inliche  Wheber  lyttel  ober  much  be 
nys  rewarde.  a  \yspSt.Brice  167  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
(1881)157  J>ai  angerd  him  ilkdayinlike.  a\-^aSt.Bartlu>I. 
96  ibid.  120  Fully  sex  and  twenty  Jere  Lestes  it  in-like  white 
and  clere. 

t  Inlikewise,  the  adv.  phr.  in  like  wise,  in  like 
manner,  written  conjunctly:  see  LIKEWISE,  WISE 
sb.,  and  cf.  AUKEWI.SE. 

1541  Sc.  Acts  M.iry  (1814)  42  (Jam.l  My  said  lord  Gover- 
nour.. being  inlikviss  personalie  present. 

In  limme :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 

t  Inli'nk,  olis.  variant  of  ENI.INK  v. 

1560  [see  ENLINK].   1606  G.  W[OODCOCKK|  tr.  Hist,  [t'stinc 

24  b,  He  fled  vnto  Tissaphernes.  .with  whom  . .  he  in-linked 

himself  in  such  ^reat  friendship  [etc.].     1620  T.  GRANGER 

:j  of  these  conditions.     Con- 

ctadeth,and  inhnkelh,  true,  and  genuine  Conjugates  together. 
Ibid.  292. 

t  Inli'st,  obs.  form  of  ENLIST  v. 

1665  SIR  T.  HEHBKRT  Trai'.  (1677)  156  Thrcbeg  Enlisted 

himself  under  the  Turk. 

Inlive,  Inliven,  obs.  ff.  ENLIVE,  ENLIVEN. 

t  Inloca'tion.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  IN--  +  LOCA- 
TION.] Location  within  something. 

1647  M.  HUDSON  Div.  Right  Cart.  i.  iv.  41  Thus  he  [the 
IK-vil)  entred,  and  moved,  and  spoke  in  the  dumb  Idols 
which  were  the  Oracles  of  the  heathen  :  And  so  he  some- 
times  acts  in  the  very  bodies  of  dead  or  murdered  men  and 
women  :  Which  he  doth,  not  by  way  of  information,  but  of 
in  location  onely. 
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tlnlock.    Sc.    Obs.     [?  for  inn -lo<k;   cf.  (ier. 
hausschloss  lock   of  the  main  door.l      '  ' 
lock '(Jam.). 

1488  Act.  Dam.  Cone.  92  (Jam.)  Thrc  inlokis  ; 
14..  in  Acets.  !.,/.  l,  .  imatuor 

magm  mlokkis.     1491  Ibid.  184. 

Inloek,  Inlodge,  var.  ENUCK,  1 

In  loco :  see  IN  Lai.  prep. 

Inlook  (i-nluk),  sb.  [f.  Is  adv.  :  i  d  +  LOOK  sb., 
after  OUTLOOK. ]  Looking  within,  introspection. 

18..  CAROLINE  Kox  jfrnl.  (Cent.*,  A  hearty  sincere  inlook 
tends,  .in  no  manner  to  self-glorification.     1869  Ri  SKIN£.  </ 
Air  $  135  To  all  true  modesty  the  necessary  bush, 
inlook,  but  outlook,    a  1897  H.  DRU.MMOND  Ideal  Li/e  (1899) 
31 1  He  would  begin  not  in  out-look  but  in  in-look. 

t  In-loq-k,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Ix-i  +  LOOK  v. 
(?  after  L.  inspii  ?>  e  .]  trans.  To  look  into,  insect. 

111649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTII.  I'xius  Wks.  11711)  31  Thou 
ai  t  Light  of  Light,  An  ever-waking  Eye  still  shining  bright, 
In-looking  all. 

I'il-loo:ker.  rare.  [!N  adv.  1 1  e.]  One  who 
looks  into  a  thing,  an  inspector. 

1587  GOLDING  DC  Mornay  xi.  162  In  euery  of  vs  he  hath 
his  inlookers  [F.  inspectettrs]  to  chastice  vs,  in  our  flesh, . . 
in  our  minde,. _.and  in  our  Soules.  1892  B.  HIXTON  Lord's 
Return  52  This  world's  spectators  may  be  divided  into  the 
on-lookers  and  the  in-lookers. 

I'H-loO:king,  vbl.  sb.  rare.  [Is  adv.  1 1  c.] 
Looking  within,  introspection.  . 

1853  LYNCH  SclJ-Imprm'.  50  He  who  can  find  time  for  con- 
scientious  in-looking  at  himself  ..  should  be  a  student  of 
religion. 

t  Inlp-rd,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  IN-  -  -r  LORD  s&.] 
trans.  To  make  (any  one)  lord. 

1611  FLORIO,  Insignorirsi,  to  inlord,  or  become  Lord, 
Patron  or  possessor  of  any  thing.  Ibid.,  Insignorito,  in- 
lorded,  made  or  become  Lord,  .or  possessor  of  any  thing. 

I'n-lo:t.     [f.  IN  aiiv.  1 2  d  +  LOT  st>.] 

1.  A  lot  or  allotment  situated  within  another. 

a  1661  FULLER  H'ortliies  in.  (1662)  166  God  in  the  partage 
of  Palestine  ..made  some  Tribes  to  have  In-luts  within 
another. 

2.  In    parts    of   the   United    States,   originally 
French,  a  lot  of  land  in  a  village  large  enough  for 
a  house,  outhouses,  and  garden  {Cent.  Did.). 

t  Inlo-ving,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  nonce-ted,  [f.  LOVE, 
after  joy,  irtjoy.]  Loving,  holding  in  affection. 

1633  W-  STKuntKR  True  llappincs  124  We  shall  consider 
in  it  two  affections. .  Love  and  joy  :  The  first  is  our  inloving, 
the  other  our  injoying  of  him. 

t  Inlow,  v.  Obs.  In  3  inlojen,  -loghen.  [f. 
Is-1  +  Low  v.,  after  L.  inflammare.  Cf.  ALOW 
adv.]  trans.  To  set  aflame,  kindle,  inflame. 

a  1300  E.  /:.  Psalter  l\xii[i].  21  In-lowed  es  mi  hert.  Ibid. 
civ.  io_  Speche  of  Laverd,  bat  was  of  mighte,  In-loghed  him, 
by  dai  and  nighte. 

Inlure,  variant  of  ENLORE  v.,  Obs. 

tl'nly,  a-  Obs.  Also  6  enlye.  [In  OE. 
in{nflic,  i.  inn,  IN  adv.  +llc,  -LV  '.  But  the  word 
is  unknown  during  most  of  the  ME.  period,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  anew  (perh.  from 
INLY  adv.)  in  I5th  c.]  Inward,  interior,  internal; 
inwardly  felt,  heartfelt. 

rgoo  tr.  liXdas  Hist.  in.  xiii.  [xv.J  (1890^  198  Se  innlica 
dema  [intiiuus  arbiter}  eelmihtij  God.  Ibid.  V.  xxii[i], 
(18901  480  Mid  inlice  hete  [daiitcstico  orfn'J.  1422  tr.  Seeieta 
Secret.,  }'rir.  Priv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.i  204  This  erle.  .roode.  .into 
the  moste  Inli  Streymhes  of  M^Mahons  contre.  c  1440 
HVLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  II.  xxx,  Vet  are  they 
but  outwarde  tokens  of  the  Inly  grace.  1502  ATKYNSON  tr. 
De  liiiitativru  \.  vii,  The  enlye  dysposicyon  of  every  soule. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tivo  Gent.  it.  vii.  18  Didst  thoti  but  know  the 
inly  touch  of  Loue.  1612  DRAVTON  Poly-olb.  vi.  88  Euer 
for  those  inly  heats  which  through  your  loues  they  felt. 

Hence  t  Tnlyhede,  inwardness,  internal  reality. 

1:1440  Jacob's  Will  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  171  pat  is,  inly  sorwe 
for  bi  synne  in  be  herte,  &  no^t  in  be  chere,  feyned  oulwarde. 

Inly  (i-nli;,  adv.  Forms  :  i  in(n)lice,  3-4  in- 
liche, c,-  inly,  (5  erron.  endly).  [OE.  in 
f.  in(n)He  :  see  prcc.  and  -LY  a.]  a.  Inwardly  (as 
opposed  to  outwardly) ;  within,  internally  ;  in  the 
heart,  spirit,  or  inner  nature  ;  in  regard  to  the  irmer 
life  or  feelings,  b.  In  a  way  that  goes  to  the  heart 
or  inmost  part;  heartily,  intimately,  closely;  fully, 
thoroughly,  extremely. 

1-888  K.  /ELFKED  tr.  Baeth.  xxxiv.  §  12  pu  miht  openlice 
on^itan  [>;tt  5a:t  is  for  inlice  good  bing  pe  ealle  wuhta  .  . 
wilniaS  to  habbanne.     1-900  tr.  Breda's  Hist.  v.  xvii.  (\i.\  J 
(1890)464  He.  .het,  ba5t  he  inlice  bam  biscope  frd 
c  1290  Keket  1680  in  -V.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  154  .Seii.t  i: 
gan  to  sicbe  sore  :  and  faltCoe  wep  al-fta      n. .  Gfiy  frarw, 
(A.)it.  cclxxxi,  pe 'leuedi  biheld  him  inliche,  , 
was,  sikerliihe.      (-1374  Cn.vi  i.  ('(o  NJ   man 

may  be  inly  glad  I  trowe  That  neuere  \va^ 
distiesse.    <  1440  (,V>n->v,/iTS49  Now  who« 
endly  mery  but  Generydes.     Ibid.  6698  The  fayre  najnu 
Lucidas  Right  endly  was  inprentid  in  his  hert.     1579  Mi.-.- 
SKII  Shiph.  Cal.  May  38  Their  fondnesse  inly  lflos> 
I  pitie.    1591  SYLVESTER  Du  tiartas  i.  ii.  167 
Inly,  or  outly,  neither  win  nor  leese.     1596  Edward  III, 
I.  ii.  ii  Inly  beautify'd  With  bounty's  riches.     1625  Gn.t, 


who  didst  come  to  bring  . .  Sight  to  the  inly  blind.     1838 
LvTTON^l/(.exl.  ii.  In 

meeting  with  the  Italian.      1847  E.MEKSON  P,'cu:s  (1857)  103 
Friends  year  by  year  more  inly  knuwn.     1871    K.  ELI. is 


INMATE. 

Catullus  iv.   12  Oft  Cytorus'  height  With  l.cr 

ury  colloquy. 

Inlying  '  i  n,l.ii  in',  rM  sb.  Sc.  [f.  Id  c. 
+  l.u.N(i  -ci'l.  it.;  cl.  I:,-  in  in  LIE  v.]  \ 
at  childbirth,  confinement. 
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Place  foi  ln-l)ing.    ,1 1805  A.  CAKI  i 

btog.  520  |rom  her  lai- 

1819   Stff*.  M,lf:.  Mar.  219/2  Attending  at  '  inh  '. 
accouchem^j: 

Inlying  i-n,bi-in\  //»/.  a.  [Is  adv.  1 1  a.] 
Lying  inside;  placed  or  situated  in  the  ii/ 

1844   Ktgi,l.    f,   OrJ.    Art:,:  Inlying 

Piquet.       1853    STOU.JLEI-IR  1I5    Inlfmif 

lents  told  off  to  remain  in  camp, 

accoutred,  and  ready  to  turn  out  instantly  on  aUum.     1868 
SIR  H.  THOHPSOX  ctii..  .-.  xiii.  (1883)  87 

An  inlying  catheter,  .is  ..  belter  than  frequ. ': 
1898  A.  T.  Is  HID  in  Ad-.'Mce  (Chicago)  6  Jan.  uj  There  U 
a  place  for  the  evangelist  . .  in  the  outlying  regions  and  the 
inlying  regions. 

Inlymn,  \ariant  of  ENLIMN  v.,  (is. 

Inmaculate.  obs.  form  of  IM.MACI  I.ATE  a. 

t  IlLmake.  Obs.  Also  6  ynmake,  inmak,  7 
inmack.  [f.  IN  adv.  u  a  (or  perh.  orig.  INN  sb.  i ) 
+  MAKE  i*.l]  A  lodger,  a  person  not  of  the  house- 
hold harboured  or  lodged  ;  -  INMATE  sb.  i  a. 

1537  Insll  Act  28  Hfn.  I  111  in  Ir.  .S/.  ,i: 
168  Every  person  ..  which  in  the  harvest  season  receive  or 
keepe  in  his  or  their  houses  . .  any  person  or  persons  called 
ynmakes.     1582  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  A 
Undertenants  commonly  called  inmakes.     1588  i 
L'pool  Mttnic.  l\ic.  I.  228  lane  Wignall,  widow,  fined  for 
keeping  an  Inmake  within  her  house  iii*.  vii-*.  and  the  In- 
make  in  xij11.     1626  Ibid.,  Wee  p'scnt  the  exicm 
Elizabeth  Ditchfcild  deceased,  for  harboringe  of  Inmacks  in 
their  backside  in  their  kiulu'n. 

t  Inma-ntle,  variant  of  Isiv 

(In  some  edd.  of  G.  FLt.i-.HhH  L  h'ist's  frtnmfh  i.  x\  i  ) 

t  Inma'sk,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  en-,  [f.  I.v-  *  + 
MASK  :  cf.  LVIMASK.]  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  mask,  to  mask. 

1598  MARSTON  Ffgttial.,  To  Good  Opinion  118  If  ihou  wilt 
not  with  thy  Deitie  Shade,  and  inmaske  the  errors  of  my 
pen.  1611  FLORIO,  Inmasclierare.  to  enmaskc. 

t  Inmastica'tion.  Cbs.rare.  [Is-'.]  Internal 
mastication,  as  in  the  gizzard  of  a  bird  or  insect. 

1705  C.  PURSHALI.  ;l/«r/r.  Macrocosm  186  Whose  Particles 
bein^  then  not  well  Digested.. for  want  of  Fermentation, 
and  Tnmastication. 

Inmate  (i'nm^l),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  IN  adv.  1 .1  a  m 
perh.  orig.  INN  sb.  i)  +  MATE  sb.] 

1.  In  relation  to  other  persons  :  One  who  is  the 
mate  or  associate  of  another  or  others  in  the  same 
dwelling  ;  one  who  dwells  with  others  in  a  house. 
(Now  rare.}  In  early  use,  One  admitted  for 
a  consideration  to  reside  in  a  house  occupied  or 
rented  by  another ;  a  lodger  or  subtenant. 

In  the  i6th  and  i?th  c.  there  were  stringent  statutes  and 
by-laws  against  the  harbouring  of  poor  persons  as '  inmates ', 
subtenants,  or  lodgers,  a  practice  which  tended  to  increase 
the  number  of  paupers  locally  chargeable. 

1589  Act  31  /  i;ere  shall  not  be  any  Inmate  or 

more  Famylies  or  Housholdes  then  one,  dwrllin; 
inge  in  anye  one  Cottage.    1597- 1602  J  tanst rift  11 '.  A 
Sessions  Kolts  (Rec.  Ser.)  86  Whosoever.. doth  take  any 
Inmate.  .shall  releefe  and  keepe  them  from  begging.     1601 
Xi<ttingliain  Rec.  IV.  26...  I 

1655  SrANLtv  Hist,  rhilos.  l.  (1701)  39/1  Bias  was  of  I'ricne 
.  .sume  affirm  he  was  rich,  others  that  he  had  no  Estate,  but 
lived  as  an  Inmate.  1676  tt.  Cuillatiere's  \'cy.  Athens  86 
In  those  Countries,  the  Master  and  his  Cattle  are  Inmates, 
and  lye  higgledy  piggledy  in  the  same  room.  i69oCimi> 
/?nv.  Trade  (1694)  95  As  for  the  laws  against  Inmates,  and 
empowering  the  Parishioners  to  take  security  before  they 
suffer  any  poor  person  to  inhabit  amongst  them . .  1  am  sure 
in  cities  and  great  towns  of  trade  they  are  altogether  im- 
proper, and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  cities  and 
trading  towns  abroad,  1832  HT.  MARTINKAU  ///'// .y  / 
iv.  68  Mrs.  Sydney  inquired  whether  he  was  a  pleasant  in- 
mate and  a  kind  neighbour. 

b.  Sometimes,  One  not  originally  or  properly 
belonging  to  the  place  where  he  dwells;  a  foreigner, 
stranger.  Often  fig. 

a  ifico    HOOKER   Serin.    Jasti/.    $  l  note,   Some  crilk..! 
wits  may  perhaps  half  suspect  that  these  two  v 
arc  inmates,    lint  if  the  place  which  ttu-yli.,\e  be  then 
their  sense  can  be  none  other  than  that  «lmh  I  ha\e  given 
them.    1611  I  .-.//«  11.  ii.  He  is  but  a  mw  fellow, 

An  in-mate  here  in  Rome  las  Catiline  calls  him  .     a  1682 
SIR  T.  UROWNI?  Tratti  (1684)  139   i  '  :igl|sh  (Ian- 

'   <tin. 

1692  tr.  Salliist  35  .•  1'Ut 

lately  admitted  to  the  Privileges  of  this  > 

2.  In  relation  to  the   house  or  dwelling-pi 
An  occupant  along  with  others,  one  of  the  family 
or  company  who  occupy  a  house  or  other  abode  ; 
hence  sonic-  !!er,  inhabitant, 

occupier,     i 

1597  I).\sn  i".  lx\i.  Within  her  brow..wt 

:  Shame  in  her  cheeks;  where  also  fear  became  An 
.;  too.     1613  I  ~ion 

l-efore  had  1 

e.       (-1630    I1'  'VTH. 

PMHU 

ix.  495  So  spake  the  Enemie  of  Mankind,'.  l-ent, 

Inmate   bad.       1*74   tr.   Xchejfer's   L.ifl.ind   115   All  the 
•Me  sky.     1784  <  •  v.  892  If 

thou    : 
\iui.i:  -ire.     1828  .v 

.  .\x.\vi,  It  had  read.X-  upnud  its  ^atcs  to  admit  the 

lUl  -  1 


INMATECY. 

noble   lady  who  was  its  present   inmate.      1834   M 
Angler  in  U'ales  II.  261  An  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Syttchr.  200  Twelve  were  married 
inmates  of  his  palace. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  That  is  an  inmate  (///.  mjig.)  ; 
dwelling  in  the  same  house  with,  or  in  the  house  of, 
another ;  dwelling  within,  indwelling.  ?  Obs. 

1630  SANDERSON  Serm.,  Ad  Mag.  ii.  (i6Si>  II.  27^  In  the 
famous  case  of  the  two  inmate  Harlots,  whereof  Kiiu 
Solomon  had  the  hearing.  1667  MILTON  />.  /..  xll.  166 
A  sequent  King,  who  seeks  To  stop  thir  overgrowth,  as  in- 
mate guests  Too  numerous.  1697  DRYDEN  /  'irg.  GV 
41  Tis  usual  now,  an  Inmate  Graff  to  see  With  insolence 
invade  a  Foreign  Tree.  1773-83  HOOLE  Orl.  Fur.  vi.  210 
Unknowing,  that  beneath  thy  rugged  rind  Conceal'd,  an 
inmate  spirit  lay  confin'd.  1806  R.  CLMBERLANU  Mem. 
(1807)  II.  185  The  children,  who  were  inmate  with  me  when 
I  settled  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Hence  Inmatecy  (i •nmAsi)  [irreg. :  see  -CY],  the 
position  of  an  inmate;  I'nmated  ppl.  a.,  located 
as  an  inmate;  I  nmatsless  a.,  without  an  inmate. 

1822-34  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  41  II.  411  Even  those  who 
associated  w'ith  the  sick,  were  seldom  affected  unless  in- 
mated  in  their  rooms.  1830  J.  BADCOCK  ['  JON  BKK  ']  /:«. 
/•'fl.>te  in  Fcote's  IV'ks.  I.  p.  clxvii.  note.  Thither  [to  the  Fleet- 
Prison]  the  Doctor  repaired.. and  found  our  laughing  philo- 
sopher in  the  usual  plight  of  such  an  inmatecy,  poor  and 
pennyless.  1835  LYTTON  Rienzi\\.  ii,  The  cottages,  .were 
some  shut  up.  .some  open,  but  seemingly  ininateless. 

Inmateryall,  obs.  form  of  IMMATEIUAL. 

Iiimeat  (i'nmft) ;  usually  in  pi.  inmeats. 
Now  rare  exc.  dial.  [f.  IN  aJv.  12  c  +  MKAT  sb.] 
Those  internal  parti  or  viscera  of  an  animal  which 
are  used  for  food ;  hence  gen.  Entrails,  inwards. 

(The  first  quot.  is  doubtful  :  the  word  may  also  be  read 
juaatlt,  which  suits  the  alliteration  but  is  of  unknown 
meaning.) 

[?  1x1400  MorteArtk.  1122  Thehott  blodeof  be  hulkeun-to 
the  hilte  rynnez,  Ewyne  into  inmette  the  gyaunt  hehyttez.  ] 
1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  586  They  preserve 
their  inmeats  a  great  deal  the  better.  1743  MAXWELL  6V/. 
Trans.  275  (Jam.)  The  hide,  head,  feet,  and  in-meat,  were 
given  for  attendance.  1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Artcveldc  Ii. 


In  mediae  res,  In  memoriam  :  see  Ix  Lai. 
fi'ep-  In  melle :  see  IMJ;LLE  adv. 

tlntnenss,  obs.  form  of  IMMENSE  a. 
_  c  1450  Mirinir  Saluacioun  1679  O  godde  of  hiegh  pitee 
iiimense  and  ineffable. 

lume  sll,  var.  of  EsMtsii  Z'.,  to  entangle  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net. 

1868  F.  M.  BKOWN  For  the  future  called  '  tt'ork  \  For 
wa;it  of  work  the  fiends  him  boon  iniuesh  ! 

t  Inmew,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [If.  Ix-  J  +  MEW  v.~\ 
trans,  't  To  I  JIM  L\v,  to  mew  or  coop  up  ;  in  quot., 
app.,  '  To  cause  to  lie  close  and  keep  concealed, 
as  hawk  in  mew '. 

So  this  and  the  equivalent  cmnu-w,  in  SHAKS.  Mcas.for 
M.  in.  L  91,  are  explained  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  I).  H.  Madden 
in  Diary  of  blaster  H'iiliam  Xiltnu  (1897)  302,  Note  -,  in 
opposition  to  the  conjecture  of  some  that  the  latter  is  a 
blundered  spelling  of  EHBW. 

n  1625  BtAL'M.  &  Fi_  Kilt,  of  Malta  n.  ii,  I  have  seen  him 
scale  As  if  a  Falcon  had  run  up  a  trainee,  Clashing  his  war- 
like  pynions,  his  steel'd  curasse,  And  at  his  pitch  inmew  the 
Town  below  him. 

•Unmid.aoW'.//;/-.  and/«/.  Obs.  [An  analy- 
tical variant  of  ME.  on  middt,  ainidde,  AMIIX] 

A.  adv.  In  the  middle,  in  the  midst.     /«  myd 
among  =  AMIDMONJ  (AniD  B.  5). 

c  1500  Lancelot  3371  In  myd  among  his  ennemys.  n  1555 
LVSDESAV  /V'ift-ir>244lnmydarnanghistryumphantAnMj<:. 

B.  prep.  Amid,  in  the  middle  or  centre  of. 

13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  1677  In  mydde  J)e  poynt  of  his 
pryde  departed  he  )>erc,  1375  BAKBOUK  Bruce  xll.  576  Axis 
that  rycht  scharply  schar,  In  myd  the  visage  met  thanm 
thar.  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  fame  n.  415  He  fyll  wete  In 
mydde  the  se.  a  1450  Le  Alortc  Artk.  2085  In  mydde  the 
felde  we  shall  hem  byde. 

t  In  raids,  advb.phr.  and  prep.  Obs.  [A  variant 
of  ME.  amiddis,  iniydJes.]   =AMIIIST. 
A.  adv.  In  the  middle,  in  the  midst. 


go 
As 
handyll. 

B.  prep.  In  the  middle  or  midst  of ;  amidst. 

a  1300  C«rs,tr  .!/.  1 532  iG  itt.  I  In  middes  [  Trin.  I  mydde  ; 
Co:t  Midward)  bat  land  a  welle  springes.  13  .  E.  E.  A  Hit. 
f-  A.  739  Euen  in  myddez  my  breste  hit  stode.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1586  (Ashm.  MS.)  In-myddis  be  puple  \li,,H. 
MS.  in-myddez  of  be  peple].  c  1460  Tomneley  Jlfyst.  i.  31 
In  niedys  the  water.  14. .  in  Turner  Doin.  Archil.  111.  84 
In  myddys  \K  balle  upon  be  flore. 

Inmind,  variant  of  IMMI.VD  v.,  Obs. 

t  Inmi-ter,  var.  enmitre  :  see  E.\-  prefix  !  i  b. 

1611  Fi.omo,  In/ulart,  to  inmiier  or  impale  as  Bishops  be. 

In-mobill,  obs.  form  of  IMMOBILE  a. 

Inmoeueable,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  IMMOVABLE,  etc. 

tIn-mo'ng,in-nicrnges,/vvA  Ol>s.  [Variants 
Olimeng,  imanga  .see  VM.,.\.,  ,  the  iniiial  (being 
app.  taken  as  the  prep,  and  expanded  to  in :  see 
also  AMOXG.]  Among,  amongst. 

_  13..   F..  F..  Altit.   I\  A.  278  And  multyplyed  mony-fold 
m-mongez  mankynde.  In-mong  be  leucs. 

t  I'nmore,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  I.\  adv.  -f  MoitE, 
after  inmost :  see  IKNEU.]  Inner,  interior. 


80S 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdyn's  Brit.  1.131  Of  these  Angles,  some 
part . .  passed  forward  into  the  inmore  quarters  of  Germanic. 
Ibui.  BJC  Where  they  had  free  entrance  . .  into  the  inmore 
parts  of  England. 

In  mortal,  obs.  form  of  IMMORTAL. 

Inmost  i.rnmoust,  -m&t  ,a.  (sb.,  adv.)  Forms : 
1  innemest,  innemyst,  4  in-mast,  in,n)emaste, 
4,  (6  .Sir.)  inmest,  5  ynmast,  6  ynmost,  4-  in- 
most. [OE.  inneniest  (f.  *inne»i-a,  -e  +  -est),  a 
double  superlative  of  inne  Ix  adv.  \  for  the  later 
history  of  the  ending,  usual  in  OE.  advs.  of  place, 
see  -MOST.] 

1.  ///.  In  reference  to  spatial  position  :  Situated 
farthest  within,  most  inward,  most  remote  from  the 
outside. 

13..  Cast.  Low  809  Bote  he  inemaste  [v.r.  innemeste] 
bayle,  I  wot,  Bi-toknc>  hire  holy  maidenhod.  1535  ( 
DALE  2  Kings  ix.  2  Lrynge  him  in  to  the  ynmost  chamber. 
—  I  Mace.  IX.  54  Y>  walles  of  the  ynmost  Sanctuary.  1596 
DALRYMFLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  331  In  the  inmest 
pane  of  the  castel.  1667  MILTON  J'.  L.  iv.  738  Into  thir 
inmost  bower  Hand-d  they  went.  1713  UEKHAM  Pliys. 
Theal.  4  To  penetrate  into  the  inmost  Recesses  of  Nature. 
a  1822  Sin  !.LI:Y  Hyjnn  to  Mercury  xxxi,  From  the  inmost 
depths  of  its  green  glen. 

2.  Jig.  Of  thoughts  or  feelings,  the  mind  or  soul, 
personal  relations,  etc.:  Most  inward  or  intimate; 
deepest;  closest. 

1:897  K.  ALFRED  (Tregoiy's  Past.  Mxi.  (Sweet!  155  Ealle 
Ba  inneme-tan  Jeoohtas.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  I'.  K.  n. 
iv.  (Add.  MS.  27,944),  I-rauyschite  to  be  inmest  [ed.  1495 
innest]  contemplacioun  of  be  sone  of  god.  1548  UDALL 
Eraim.  l'a>:  Luke  viii.  N  vj,  In  the  inmoste  afleccion  of 
thtir  hertes.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  i.  168  If  I  fail  not  and 
disturb  His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destind  aim.  1818 
JAS.  MILL  Bri!.  India  III.  vi.  i.  2  |He]  insinuated  himself 
quickly  into  his  inmost  confidence.  1882  FARRAR  Early  Clir. 
II.  1 16  To  know  something  of  his  Master's  inmost  thoughts. 

B.  absol.  or  as  sb.  That  which  is  inmost;  the 
inmost  part.  lit.  zntijig.     (Rarely  in//.) 

aiofpLilvrSciHliU.  iv.  tiSig)  19  Innemyste  [interim-it] 
his  fulle  synd  facne.  "1325  Prose  Psalter  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 
xlii[i].  5  In  be  in-mast  of  myn  hert.  1382  V\'\i  ui  /';,.;. 
xxvi.  22  Thei  comen  thur?  to  the  inmostis  [1388  the  y  nntste 
thingis]  of  the  herte.  c  1580  SIDNEY  t's.  xxvi.  ii,  Yea,  sound 
my  reynes,  and  inmost  of  my  hart.  1638  FOKU  Fancies  ll. 
ii,  Be  sure  To  lodge  it  in  the  inmost  of  thy  bosom.  1668 
H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  i.  505  The  inmost  of  the  mind.  1856 
K.  A.  VAUGHAN  Uytlia  118601  I.  175  This  image  and  super- 
scription lies  in  the  inmost  inmost  of  the  soul. 

C.  adv.  Most  inwardly,  rare. 

(iooo  AunKCnuH.  xxxviii.  iZ.)  240  fniinu;  inneiiR-st. 
1725  Pure  Oitj'ss.  ix.  470  Thro'  all  their  inmost-winding 
caves. 

Hence  I-nmostly  adv.  (rarc'j,  most  inwardly ; 
I'nmostness  ^iiotit:e-'wd.\  the  inmost  essence  or 
nature  (cf.  inwardness  . 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sell'.  34^  Thoughtsomness  setting 
full  as  close  to  the  very  stamp  or  inmostness  of  a  thinking 
Being.  1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  1 1867)  104  How  the  Virgin 
Mother's  soul  Inmostly  was  grieving.  1889  Univ.  Ka\ 
Mar.  314  AH  secrets  of  Earth  They  shall  inmostly  scan. 

t Inmou-led,  ///.  a.  (sb.)  Obs.  [f.  IN-'  or  - 
+  MOULD,  or  F.  i/ioule  mould,  moult  moulded.] 
'1  Moulded.  In  qnot.  absol.  as  sb.  Moulding. 

1548  HAI.L  Ctiron.,  Hen.  I'll  I  74  The  rooffe  of  the  same 
Closet  was  siled  with  woorke  of  Inmould,  gylte  with  fine 
Golde  and  Senapar  and  Bice. 

t  Inmo've,  enmo  ve,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Is-  -,  Ex-i 
+  MOVE  v.]  trans.  To  move  inwardly,  or  in  the 
mind  ;  to  affect  with  emotion. 

1583  GOLDINC  Cahin  on  Deal.  Ixix.  422  Nowe  commeth 
this  inmouing  of  men,  or  of  their  own  nature?  No  it  is  of 
Gods  working  in  their  heartes.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  I.  i.\.  48 
The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  spe.ich.  1596 
FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  58  Honour  enmoves  her 
to  attempt  the  flight. 

Inmutabull,  obs.  form  of  IMMUTABLE. 

tlnmytee,  obs.  f.  ENMITY  :  cf.  also  I.VIMITIE. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Qua.tr  Ixxxvii,  Sum  for  dispite  and 
othir  Inmyteeb 

Inn(in),ji.  Forms:  J-  inn,  1-7111,3-7  inue, 
(3  hynne,4hin),  4-5  yn.  4-6  me,  ynue,  (5  hyn, 
6  ynn).  [OE.  inn  neut.  :-OTeut.  *innom  :  agree- 
ing, exc.  in  stem  suffix,  with  ON.  inne,  inni  (:— 
OTeut.  *innjom-,  f.  inn,  inne  IN  adv.] 

fl.  A  dwelling-place,  habitation,  abode,  lodg- 
ing ;  a  house  (in  relation  to  its  inhabitant). 

c  1000  j^LFRic  Horn.  I.  no  J>a3a  se  steorra  glad,  and  ba 
tungel-witefcan  gelsedde,  and  him  3a:s  cildes  inn  sebicnode.  | 
c  1000  Afs.  Cosf.  Matt.  xiii.  36  He  for  let  ba  oa  maineseo 
and  com  to  his  inne  [So  c  1160  Hut!.  Gosf.\  £1205  LAY. 
14263  Hengest  ..  seide  ban  he  hafde  an  in  i?arked  to- 
aeines  him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4983  (Cott.)  J>e  yongeist  . . 
bat  bai  lefte  at  feir  fader  in  [Gait,  fadris  ine).  <r  1330  R. 
BHUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  334  Do  crie  borgh  be  toun,  bat  non 
for  wele  no  wo,  In  strete  [frinted  stete]  walk  vp  B  tloun 
hot  to  |>er  innes  go  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Kollsi  I.  115 
In  be  side  of  be  hille  was  be  yn  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha, 
and  of  Marie  Mawdeleyn  ;  bat  toun  hi^t  liutluinia.  1447 
.HAM  Scyntys  (Koxb.)  260  Whan  yche  man  hym  dede 
hyr  Hoom  to  hys  yn  hym  to  counforte.  1546  J.  Hi  , 

18671  10  Restie  welth  wylth  me  this  wydow  to  wyn, 

To  let  the  world  wag,  and  take  mine  ease  in  mine  in.     1657 

HOWEI.L  Lfttdinop.  3^0  Queen   Mary  gave  this   House  to 

ih,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  successors  for 

ever,  to  be  their  Inne  or  Lodging  fur  their  n-pair  lo  Lundon. 

•f  b.  //.  in  sing,  sense.     (Cf.  lodgittgi, quarters.} 

f  1205  LAY.  14007  be  king,  .sende  to  ban  innen  after  al  his 
monnen  [c  1175  to  peos  cnihtes  hinnej.  a  1300  Cursor  Aft  J 


INN. 

I54°7  Quar  his  jn lie*  ar  lo  night  wel  i  can  yow  bring.  Ibid, 
19829 1  Edin.  I>ai  sa?  paim fra,  pat  innis |>arc  saint  petir  lai.  1375 
UARBOUK  Bruce  n.  i  The  bruys  went  till  his  Innys  swyih. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2920  J>is.  .berne  ..|>at  here  |>ua  hyndly 
be  pe  hand  ledis  to  his  Innes.  c  1470  HKNBV  Wallace  \\.  381 
For  him  he  gert  ane  innys  graithit  I  e.  c  1550  LYNULSAY 
Dtscr.  Pfticr  Cqffcis  ii,  For  lo  by  hennU  reid-wod  he  r\ 
He  lokis  thame  vp  in  to  his  mnis.  1603  KNULLES  Hist. 
Turks  11621)  1052  He..cainc  suddenly  upon  the  Turks., 
compassed  about  the  Innes  wherein  they  lay. 

f2.  1'hr.    To  take  \nf ,   vncs   inn   (or  inns'],  tu 
take  up  one's  abode,  residence,  quarters;  so,  to  have 

(V/t'V)  inn.   Obs. 

^  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Ifom.  I.  372  Innan  ^:»m  jeate  ha-r  Petru^ 
irin  h;tfde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  17650  Wit  nichodeme  he  tok 
his  hin._  1340  Aycnb.  195  He  zent  hi*  messagyers  be-uore 
uor  to  nime  guod  in.  c  1430  Syr  Gcncr.  iRo.xb.i  1476  Here 
ynnes  ther  ful  sone  thei  natn.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  in 
.^  A*.  308  In  no  kyn  liouse  ^at  rede  mon  is  . .  Take 
neuer  )>y  Innes  for  no  kyn  nede.  1581  MI-LCASTLK/VJ-///^;/* 
.\lii.  (1887)  257  If  the  imperfections  which  come  . .  from  the 
Elementary  schoole  would  take  vp  their  Inne  there,  and 
raunge  no  further.  1590  SI-LNSLK  /'.  Q.  \.  \.  -^  \Viih  me  \-e 
may  take  up  your  In  For  this  same  night?  1633  A.  H. 
J  \irttu-iu-ia  S.u-m  151  (T.)  The  phenix  will  lightly  take  up 
his  inne  no  where  els. 

t  b.  .//  inn  :  Lodged,  housed,  resident,  put  up 
(in  some  place  specified  or  implied'.   Obs. 

c  1200  ORMIN  12923  ]>e&  comenn  forr  lo  fra^nenn  Crist 
Off  wha:re  he  ua.ss  att  inne.  Ibid.  13088  To  lokenn  wlucre 
lie  wa.ss  att  inn.  12^7  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5998  Wanne  at  an 
gode  monnes  house  is  men  were  at  inne.  1362  LANOI..  /'. 
/'/.  A.  ix.  4  $if  any  wi^t  wiste  where  do-wel  was  at  Inne. 
1553  BRADFOM)  it  'As.  i  Parker  Soc.)  I.  79  Surely  the  devil  i*  at 
inn  with  you,  you  are  his  birds,  whom  when  he  hath  well  fed, 
lie  will  bro.ich  you  and  eat  you,  chaw  you  and  champ  you. 
1592  DKfc/;/rtry(Camden)  41,  I  sent  a  letter.. by  the  wagon- 
man  who  is  at  ynn  at  the  George  in  Lombard  streete. 
^  |3.  'Dwelling-place',  'abode  V  place  of  sojourn1, 
in  various  figurative  uses.  Obs. 

r  1400  Kom.  Rose  5107  A  sory  gest..Thou  herborest  in 
thine  inne  The  God  of  Love  whan  thou  let  inne.  1535 
COVERUALE  Isa.  xxxii.  18  My  people  shal  dwel  in  the  \\\\\<-^ 
of  peace.  1549  — ,  etc,  Erasnt.  J'ar.  T/KSS.  5  The  bodie 
is  the  dwelling  house  of  the  soule  and  the  soule  is  the  Inne 
of  God.  1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Class  ii.  (1664)23  Ploiin.. 
blushed  often,  that  his  Soul  did  harbour  in  so  base  an  Inn, 
as  his  Uody  was.  1615  f',.  SANUYS  Tmv.  180  Keest  thou  this 
tombe  hewne  in  the  growing  stone  ?  Tis  Paula's  Inne. 
4.  A  public  house  kept  for  the  lodging  and  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  or  of  any  who  wish  to  use  its 
accommodation  ;  a  hostelry  or  hotel ;  sometimes, 
erroneously,  a  tavern  whichdoesnot  provide  lodging. 
4-1400  MAI-NIHCV.  (1839)  v.  34  Alltweyes  men  fynden  gode 
Inne*  and  all  that  hem  nedeth  of  Vytaylle.  IHd.  xxii.  243 
Thorgh  the  desertes  ..there  ben  Innes  ordeyned  be  euery 
iorneye,  to  resceyue  Ixjthe  man  and  hors.  1 1440  Promp. 
J'afT.  260 'i  In,  of  herboroghe  .  .^hospichtnt^  tiirtrsorium. 
'534  TINIJALE  Luke  ii.  7  She  ..  layed  him  in  a  m.i 
because  ther  was  no  roume  for  them  within  in  the  ynne. 
*573  *~*'  H^ARVEV  Ldter-ik.  (Camden)  33  Thai  carri  your 
letters  abroid  to  the  Dear  and  other  commun  ins.  x6n  P.p. 
HALL  iSlrrMf.  v.  51  Like  some  Inn,  that  hath  a  Crown  for 
the  sign  without,  .or  a  Rose  upon  the  post  without  . .  or  an 
Angel  without,  a  1763  SHLNSIONE  Written  nt  an  Inn  at 
Henley  v,  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round  ..  May 
sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found  The  warmest  welcome  at  an 
i;ni.  1809  KI-.NDALL  Trav.  I.  xi.  122  Keeping  an  inn,  era* 
it  is  called,  a  tavern.  1845  FORD  llandhk.  Spain  i.  21  The 
Spanish  inns,  .are  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  1883  Law  Times  27  Oct. 
432/2  An  inn  or  hotel  is  an  establishment,  the  proprietor  of 
which  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
comers,  especially  travellers.  1886  KUSKIN  r>\cterita  I. 
173  We  stayed  several  weeks  in  Paris,  in  a  quiet  family  inn. 
D.  In  figurative  and  allusive  uses;  esp.  a  tem- 
porary lodging  as  opposed  to  a  permanent  abode. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  J.Wks.  142  i  Our  Lord  in  the  parable 
of  the  Samaritane,  bearing  the  wounded  man  into  the  Inne 
of  his  church.  1613  PI/KCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614'  566  That 
Egyptian  opinion,  esteeming  their  houses  their  Innes,  and 
their  Sepulchres  their  eternal  habitations.  1647  N.  UAL  UN 
Disc,  Gor'f.  Eng.  \.  \\\.  (1739)  3  To  make  this  Isle  to  be  only 
an  Inn  for  him  to  whom  it  was  formerly  given  fora  po>"ev 
sion.  1663  UOYLE  i'scf.  Exp.  Nui.  I'hiios.  i.  ii.  29  The 
world  is  (wont  to  be  stiled  not  unfitly  by  Uivines,  The 
Christian's  inne.  1668  DAVKNANT  Mans  the  Master  i.  i. 
Wks.  1874  V.  13  Yes,  to  the  last  inn  of  all  travellers,  v, . 
we  shall  meet  worms  instead  of  fleas.  Lovers  never  rest 
quietly  till  they  lodge  at  the  sign  of  the  grave.  1814  SCOTT 
I,d.  of  Isles  vi.  xx\i,  The  noble  and  the  slave,  .the  same 
wild  road,  .trode,  To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  ! 

6.  A  lodging-house  or  house  of  residence  for  stu- 
dents (cf.  HOSTEL  sb}  3) :  now  Obs.,  exc.  as  retained 
in  the  names  of  buildings  orig.  so  used  ;  see  b  and  c. 
In  this  sense  rendering  L.  hosfitium,  used  from  early 
tini'-s  in  the  English  Universities,  as  still  earlier  at  I1..-! 
and  Paris;  OF.  hostel.  The  vernacuhu  term  inn.  occur* 
in  the  proper  names  of  these  houses  from  the  i4th,  or  perhaps 
the  i3th,  century. 

fa.  At  the  Universities.    Obs.     (Preserved   till 
loth  c.  in  the  name  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford. ^ 

[1214  Let.  AV(  ho! as  />'/.  Tustuliun  to  Burgcnscs  of  Oxford, 
Condonetur  Scholaribus  Oxonie  studentibus  medieta>  mer- 
cedis  Hospitiorum  omnium  locandorum  clericis  in  eadem 
villa.  (  1250  Statute  cf  Univ.  Oxford  (heading),  De  pi : 

ilm-.   Hospitiorum  et  Scholarum.]     1346   /-<//.   /'«.'. 

.  ///,  5  Aug.,  De  quodam  messuagio  vocato  Take- 

li-vsyn.      1438   19  Sept  )   in    Anstey  Munim.    A^a./.    519-22 

::it  nujiiiiia  print. ipalium  nularum  . .  Priti-  i 
lltrkys-yne, . .  NeweU-yne,  .  .  Pekwater-yne, .  .1  ^ 
c  1460  Roua  Tabtlla  aitlarum  (in  Wood  L'ity  ofOjfjf,  I 
Trillok    ^"n   quod   mine   dicitur   Novum   Ho^pitium,    quia 

.u  urn.   (Called  Neiv  IHH.  in  New  College  !•• 
1577  HAKKISUX  England  \\.  iii.  (1877'  i.  87  There  are 
also  in  Oxford  certenie  hostels  or  bals  . .  the  liucrs  in  these 


INN. 

are  veric  like  to  those  that  are  of  Ins  in  the  chancerie  [1587 
their  names  also  are  these  so  farre  as  I  now  remember] 
"Brodegates,  Hart  hall  . .  ii.  Marie  hall,  White  hall,  N'ew  In, 
Edmund  hall.  1655  FuiXtR  Hist.  Canib.  27  Know  also 
that  Inns  uv  hereof  onely  two,  Uvings  and  St.  Pauls)  differed 
onely  gradually  from  Hostles,  as  being  less.  1662  V 
City  of  Oxf.  I.  1^1  That  this  inne,  which  was  afterwards, 
from  the  said  Richard,  called  Hunsingore  Inne,  u. 
eminent  receptacle  for  schollcrs.  [1877  Statutes  of  i  'nh\ 
Oxf.  Commissioners  11882)  215  Statute  for  the  Union  of 
Balliol  College  and  New  Inn  Hall.] 

b.  Inns  of  Chancery :  certain  houses  or  sets  of 
buildings  in  London,  originally  places  of  residence 
and  study  for  students  and  apprentices  of  law  ;  also 
the  societies  by  which  they  were  occupied. 

From  the  isth  or  i6th  to  the  iSth  c.,  these  were  subordinate 
to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  but  they  now  perform  no  public  func- 
tion, though  several  still  exist  as  societies  possessing  cor- 
porate property,  the  chambers  being  occupied  by  solicitors 
and  others. 

[1348   Will  of  John    Tarie  [Thavye]  in   Dugdale   Orig. 

?urid.  Ixv.  (1671)  271/1  Totum  illud  Hospicium  [i.  e. 
havies1  Inn],  in  quo  Apprenticii  ad  Legem  habitare  sole- 
bant.  1355  Year-hk.  29  Edw.  ///,  If.  47  a,  Nous  lauons  oy 
souvent  entre  les  apprentices  in  hostelles.  (Cf.  Coke's  I\efts. 
x.  (1738)  If.  22  b,  inter  Apprentices  in  Hospitiis  Curia: 
audivimus.)]  \4&  Short  Knff.  Chron,  (Camd.  i83o,  N.S.  28) 
71  This  yere  [Anno  xxxviij  was  a  grete  fraye  be  twene 
the  Cite  of  London  and  men  of  Courte,  which  were  drevvn 
. .  from  the  Standarde  in  Flete  strete  to  ther  innes,  tne 
xiii  day  of  Apreill.  [11485  FORTESCUE  De  Laud.  Leg; 
Ang.  xlix,  Decem  hospitia  minora..quae  nominantur  hos- 
pitia Cancellarix. .  majora  hospitia  studii  ill.us,quse  hospitiu 
curia:  appellantur.]  1567  R.  MULCASTER  ibid.  (i66ot  113 
TeTi  lesser  houses  or  Innes. .which  are  called  Innes  of  the 
Chancery  . .  The  greater  Innes  of  the  same  study  called 
the  Innes  of  Court.  1580  STOW  Annals,  36  Henry  I'/,  The 
thirteenth  day  of  Aprill  there  was  a  great  fray  in  Fleete 
streete.-the  king  committed  the  principall  goveniours  of 
Furnivalls,  Cliffords,  and  Barnardes  Inne  to  prison  in 
the  Castle  of  Hertford.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Dict.t  Innes  of 
Court,. .  these,  with  the  Two  Serjants  Inns,  and  Eight 
Inns  of  Chancery,  do  altogether  (to  use  Sir  Edward  Cokes 
words)  make  the  most  famous  University,  for  Profession 
of  Law  onely,  or  of  any  one  Humane  Science  in  the  World. 
1809  Bluckstone's  Comm.  I.  Introd.  §  i.  26  tiote,  The  inns 
of  chancery  are,  Clifford's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Lion's 
Inn,  New  Inn,  Kurnival's  Inn,  Thavies's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn, 
and  Barnard's  Inn.  These  are  subordinate  to  the  inns 
of  court;  the  three  first  belong  to  the  Inner  Temple,  the  \ 
fourth  to  the  Middle  Temple,  the  two  next  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  the  two  last  to  Gray's  Inn.  1883  tt'harton's  Law  Lex. 
(ed.  7),  f nas  of  Chancery,.. faes*  were  formerly  preparatory 
colleges  for  students,  and  many  entered  them  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Inns  of  Court.  They  [now] 
consist  chiefly  of  solicitors,  and  possess  corporate  property, 
hall,  chambers,  etc.,  but  perform  no  public  functions  like  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

C.  Inns  of  Court :  the  four  sets  of  buildings  m 
London  (the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn)  belonging  to  the  four 
legal  societies  which  have  the  exclusive  right  of  ad- 
mitting persons  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and  hold 
a  course  of  instruction  and  examination  for  that 
purpose;  hence,  these  four  societies  themselves. 
(Formerly  also  colloq.  inns  a  court.} 

The  distinction  of  the  'foure  principall  Innes'  of  law  as 
Inns  of  Court,  was  fully  established  in  the  isth  c. :  see 
quot.  41485  in  b.  But  in  earlier  times,  and  sometimes  laterf 
the  name  Inns  of  Court,  or  its  equivalent,  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded both  the  hospitia  majora  and  hospitia  minora :  cf. 
quots.  1355, 1458,  and  1580 (referring  to  the  same  event)  in  b, 
with  1548  and  1597  here. 

1396  (June  16)  InguiJtiop.  wort.  Henry  Grey  de  Wilton^ 
De  Manerio  suo  de  Portpole  in  Holburne  vocato  Greysyn. 
1427  Black  Books  (MS.)  of  Lincoln s  Inn  If.  13 a,  Lyn- 
colnesyn.  Manucapcio  Sociorum  ejusdem  Hospicii.  14*9-30 
Ibid.  If.  22  b,  Y«  Styward  of  Lyncollysyn.  1436  '«* 
If.  31  a,  The  felaweshippe  of  Lyncoll'  ynne.  a  1485  [see  b]. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  241  The  .xxiii.  daie  of 
February  wer  foure  readers  sent  for  to  the  Starre  Chamber, 
of  every  house  of  the  foure  principall  Innes  of  Courte  one. 
1558  FRAUNCE  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.  P  ij  b,  Surely,  Sir  . .  it 
scemeth  you  came  abruptly  from  a  countrey  schoole  to  an 
Inne  of  Court.  1597  SHAKS.  2  /Avi./r,  m.  ii.  14-15  Hee  is 
at  Oxford  still,  is  hee  not  ?  . .  Hee  must  then  to  the  Innes  ot 
Court  shortly  :  I  was  once  of  Clements  Inne.  1666  Duo- 
DALK  Orig.  Jurid,  (1671)  141/2  These  Hostells  being  Nurs- 
eries or  Seminaries  of  the  Court,  taking  their  denomination 
of  the  end  wherefore  they  were  so  instituted,  were  called 
therefore  the  Innes  of  Court.  1698  FARQUHAR  Love  iff  Bottle 
i  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  489/1  You  were  once  an  honest  fellow  ;  but 
so  long  study  in  the  inns  may  alter  a  man  strangely,  as  you 
say.  1710  STEELE  Taller  No.  186  F  3  Walking  the  other 
Day  in  a  neighbouring  Inn  of  Court.  Ibid.  No.  189  rsTom, 
I  have  bought  you  Chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  1711 
ADDISON  Spiel.  No.  21  P4  Many  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
several  Inns  of  Court,  who  seem  to  be  the  Dignitaries  of 
the  Law.  1883  Chambers  Encycl.  V.  584  The  four  inns  are 


houses  or  chambers  which  are  in  general  occupied  by  bar- 
risters . .  and  are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 

attrib.  and  Com!'.  1631  LjurroN  Leasures  xxix.  *  iv, 
A  yong  Innes  a  Court  Gentleman.  1634  BRERF.TON  Trar. 
(Chetham  Soc.)  156  The  mayor,  a  well-bred  gentleman.  an 
inns-of-court  man.  1655  J.  COTGKAVE  Witt  Inter fr.  27  IN.) 
Much  desired  . .  by  ladies,  inns  a  court  gentlemen,  and 
others.  1836  SCOTT  Woodst.  iv,  You  are  . .  an  Inns-of- 
Court-man.  ... 

d.  Serjeants'  Inn :  a  collegiate  building  of  the 
now  extinct  order  of  Serjeants-at-Lawr,  esp.  that  in 
Chancery  Lane,  sold  in  1877. 
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buildings..  situate  in  Chancery  Lane,    Fleet  Street,  and    1 
Holborn.    The   last,  called   Scroop's    Inn,  lias   long   been 
abandoned,  and  since  the  burning  down  *T  Serjeants'  Inn, 
Fleet  Street.  .the   Serjeants.  .  have  nuw  no   other    bui!' 
tli.  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  which  has  been  lately 
rebuilt.     Jl'iJ.,  In  .Serjeants'  Inn   Hiill  [he   in<:. 

as  members  of  the  Society  of  Scrjcanis'  Inn,  dine 
together  during  term-time.  1877  Law  Journal  3  Mar.  117 
Serjeants'  Inn  was  sold  on  Friday.  February  23,  for  57,ioo/.. 
to  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox..  The  determination  of  the  judges  and 
Serjeants  to  sell  the  ancient  home  of  a  moribund  order 
not  taken  lightly  or  of  mere  caprice.  .  .  We  ought  to  consider 
that  places  like  Serjeants'  Inn  have  now  no  surt  of  practical 
utility. 

r  -Some  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  and  of  Court  derive 
their  specific  names  from  those  of  noblemen  or  persons  of 
quality,  whose  residence  or  property  they  formerly  . 
and  from  whom  they  were  at  first  often  rented.  It  lias 
hence  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  term  inn  here 
meant  originally  'the  town-hou'ie  or  residence'  of 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  e.g.  that  'Lincoln's  Inn'  meant 
originally  '  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  town-house  '  :  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  inn  ever  had  any  such  specific  sense 
(a-*  distinct  from  its  general  sense  of  '  habitation,  lodging, 
house  ',  sense  i),  and  no  proof  that  any  of  these  houses  bore 
the  name  Iwspitittm  or  inn,  until  it  was  actually  the  hos- 
pitinm  or  hostel  of  a  body  of  students. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  inn-bill,  -door,  -gate, 
•kitchen,  -law,  -phrase,  -play,  -stables,  -yard;  film- 
house  =  sense  4  ;  inn-like  a.  and  adv.,  like  an  inn. 
See  also  INNHOIDEB,  InNKKErn:. 

1855  Cornwall  2  It  gives  no  information  on  posting-houses 
or  horses  ..  on  breakfasts  and  dinners,  on  waiters  and  "inn- 
bills.  1765  SMOLLETT  Trav.  (1766)  Il.xli.  258  We  stood  close 
by  them  at  the  'inndoor.  1755  —  Qni.v.  (1803)  1.  144  N; 
.  .  the  *inn-gate  being  thrown  wide  open,  sallied  forth.  1694 
R.  FRANKLAND  in  A'.  Tlioresby's  Con:  I.  173  He  ..  would 
have  sent  for  my  daughter,  who  was  at  an  *inn-house.  1751 
LADY  M.  VERE  in  Lett.  C'tess  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  219  A  pro- 
digious house,  and  furnished  *inn-like,  two  beds  in  each 
room.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Tivist  xxxiii,  Oliver  hurried  up 
the  *inn-yard,  with  a  somewhat  lighter  heart. 

Inn  (in),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  INN  sl>.  (In  OE. 
and  MK.  use  often  not  separable  from  IN  v.,  q-v.)] 

1.  trans.    To   lodge,    house,   find    lodging    for. 
refl.  To  lodge  oneself,  find  oneself  a  lodging. 

alioo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1048  pa  woldon  hi  innian  hi  bsr 
heom  sylfan  jelicode.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6903  So 
muche  folc  her  com,  bat  me  nuste  ware  horn  Inny.  c  ,350 
H'ill.  Patent  2470  But  eche  man  al  ni}t  inned  him  where 
he  mijt.  CIJ86  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1334  Whan  he  had 
broght  hem  in  to  his  Citee  And  Inned  hem  euerich  in  his 
degree.  <:  1410  LOVE  Bonavettt.  Sacrum.  Christ's  I>cdy 
126  iGibbs  MS.)  Seynt  huwe  ..  was  inned  for  a  tyme  in  a 
toune  bat  me  clep'eb  ioye.  a  1649  UKUMM.  OF  HAWIH. 
Poems  Wks  11711)  24  In  a  poor  cottage  inn'd,  a  virgin 
maid  A  weakling  did  Him  bear,  Who  all  upbears.  1710  \ev> 
Map  Trav.  High  Church  Apostle  7  These  Inn'd  themselves 
all  Night  in  Knights-bridge  Fields. 

b.  To  put  up  (a  horse)  at  an  inn. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Midi.  Term  i.  i,I  have  but  inn'dmy  horse. 

c.  ft,  (pass.)  To  be  lodged  or  established. 
1399  I.ANGL.  Rich.  Kcdeles  ill.  135  But  here  wey  is  all 

wronge  her  wisdom  is  ynned.  1633  P.  FLETCHER  rise. 
Eel.  vi.  xv,  A  firie  beam,  And  pleasing  heat  (such  as  in  first 
of  Spring  From  Sol,  inn'd  in  the  Bull,  do  kindly  stream. 

2.  intr.  (1  lor  refl.)  To  lodge,  find  lodging,  so- 
journ ;  now,  to  put  up  (at  an  inn  or  hostel). 

«'375  Joseph  Arim.  166,  I  haue  felauschupe  wibouten  .. 
wel  aboute  fifti,  Bobe  wymmen  and  men  bat  mote  wi|)  me 
Inne.  1563-87  FoxE  A.  f,  M.  (1596)  1554  2  We  inned  at  the 
signe  of  the  Swan.  1606  Sir  C.  Goosceappt  i.  in.  i"  Jlulleii 
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tilth  or  fallow  ground   prepared  for  the   purpose.     ifi6i 
Hist.  Imt'ti'.  !)  The .. causey 

fi'  in  the  head  thereof  towards  Kesleven,  to  the  In 

r.  >ne. 
b.  (Jpmli.,  as  innom-barlcy. 

1674-91  RAY  .V 

a  the  second  . 

Innammel,  o\>~.  form  of  LNAMKI.  r. 
Innamorata,  -ato,  var.  (mod.  It.  spelling)  of 

Innamy,  obs.  form  of  ENEMY  :  see  Ivim. 

Innamyl,  obs.  form  < 

t  Inna  rrable,  a.  Oh.    [a<l.  lati 

bilis,  f.  in-    IN-  ::    t  narr,:bilis,  f.  utii 

cf.  obs.  K.  innarrable  (ludef.).]  That 
cannot  be  narrated  or  told  ;  unutterable,  indescrib- 
able. (Cf.  INKXAHHAI  : 


. 

O.l'l.  III,I  never  innd  in  the  Townebutonce. 
Weekly  Jrnl.  18  Feb.  3  John  Welch,  Cornish  Carrier,  who 
formerly  Inn'd  at  the  Mermaid  in  Exon,  is  now  removed  to 
the  Bear-Inn.     1885  M.  J.  CoLcjUHoL'N  I'rimns  in  fit/is  I. 
xiv.  217,  I  inned  at  the  best  house,  the  Star  and  Garter. 

b.  Of  a  coach  :  To  stop  or  put  up  i_at  an  Inn). 

1748  RICHARDSON  C!ariss,i  Wks.  1883  [VI  1.  31  sThe  Reading 
stage-coach,  which  inns  somewhere  in  Fleet  Street.  1775 
H  WALI-OLE  Lett.  (1866)  VI.  205  You  had  belter  send  for 
them  where  the  machine  inns.  1834  .Vra>  MmMr  .Mag. 
XLI.  175  A  Bristol  coach  which  inned  at  the  Red  Lion. 
1879  E.  WALFORD  Lonttoniana  II.  61  An  account  of  all  the 
stage  coaches  .  .  where  they  '  inn  '  and  where  they  '  go  out  . 
C.  fg.  and  tratisf. 

1591  SYLVESTER  D«  Bartas  i.  ii.  454  So  soon  as  Sol,  leav. 
inzthe  gentleTwins,  With  Cancer.or  thirst-panting  Leo  inns. 
1606  lip.  ANDRKWES  Serm.  II.  205  He  ..  dwclleth  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  him  ;  not  inneth  or  sojourneth  for  a  time,  but 
dwellelh  continually.  1640  QUARLES  Enchind.  in.  77  If 
Feare  depart  from  Hope,  it  travels  to  Infidelity,  and  Innes 
in  Despaire.  1839  BAILEY  Fcstiu  viii.  (1848)  86  Wisdom 
sometimes  inns  with  ignorance. 

Inn,  obs.  form  of  IN  prep.,  adv.,  and  v. 

t  Inna-ble,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  ".  [ad.  L.  inaabilis 
(Ovid),  f.  in-  (Is-  y)+nare  to  swim.] 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Innatable,or  Innable,  not  to  be  swimmed  in. 

•f  Innam,  -e.  local.  Obs.  Also  7  innom,  -e.  [ 
IN  aJv.  +  ON.  -nam  a.  taking  (in  compounds  as 
land-,  ties-,  viSrndm),  f.  ncma  to  take;  cf.  OK. 
nam  seizure  of  property  as  a  pledge,  f.  tniitan  to 
take,  NiM.]  A  piece  of  ground  taken  in  fit  in- 
closed ;  an  intake. 


arrabyll.     1574  Hii 
With  innaiM 

t  Inna  rrowed,  ///.  a.   0/>s.  rare.     [ 
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\ematr,  l-arme  20  He  shall,  .sow  Ins  Oats,  eillu-, 
Innams,  which  is  lande  sowne  the  yeare  before,  ,  , 
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t  Inna 

+   N.viilu.iwKi).]     ContitiCil  within  narrow  ] 

1650  Elegy  in  GrtfOty1*  J'rsthum.i,  Though  yon'  close 
Anchorite's  contracted  Shrowd  M  Towed  Car- 

cass seem  a  Crowd. 

Innascibility  inn-ibi-Hli,  inn-),  [ad.  late 
l*.iiinascibililiis  Hila:  '  and -ITY. 

F.  innasciHlitt  (Little, .]  The  attribute  of  being 
independent  of  birth  :  said  of  Uud  the  Father. 

i6o«  J.  D.uits  Mirmit  in  M,^iitm  (18781  17  Innasci- 
bility  we  must  adinitt  The  Father,  a  1656  HAI.IS</W</. 
AYw.  (1688)  ^27  Tin  •-  and 

inemanability..thesebelongtothc  Father.  1678  Cl  uw  OKIH 
////,•//.  .S>i/.  i.  iv.  §  14.  255  God  is  the  only  Ingeneratc  or 
Unmade  Being.,  his  very  euencc  .  ityorlnnas- 

cibilily.  1856  FABER  Crtalorl,  C'-talun  n.  i.  (1886)  no  Who 
can  tell  the  joy  of  the  Father  in  His  InDMcflnUtyl 

Innascible  (jnarslb'l,  inn-),  a.  [ad.  late  L 
iniiascibilis  ^Terlullian),  i.  in-  (Ix-  :tl  ^  ndsdbilis. 
{.  nasci  to  be  born.  Cf.  F'.  iiinaidblc  il.ittrc  .] 
That  cannot  be  bora  ;  not  subject  to  the  condition 
of  birth :  said  of  God  the  Father. 

1851  Br.  FORBES  Xictpe  Cr.  133  He  is  the  unbegotten,  the 
unproduced,  the  innascible. 

flnna-table,  a.  Obs.  ran-".  Also  erron. 
-ible.  [f.  IN-  3  +  1..  natatilis,  f.  nature  to  swim  : 
cf.  INXABLE.]  That  cannot  be  swum  in. 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  Innatiblt,  not  to  be  swimmed  in.  1656 
BLOI.-NT  Glossogr.,  lnnatablet  that  cannot  be  swimmed  in. 

t  Inna'tant,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  innatant-tm. 
pr.  pple.  of  iniiatan,  INNATE  v.- ;  cf.  NATAMT.] 
Swimming  or  floating  in  or  upon  some  liquid. 

1657  TOMLINSOS  Kenan's  J'isf.  535  Others  onely  bray  and 
boylthc  fruits, ..  collecting  the  innatant  spume.  i66«  H. 
STCBBE  Itui.  Ntctnru\.  28  Large  innatant  bodies,  resembling 
a  Solution  of  Fat  in  Water. 

Innate  .i-nn^'t,  inn^'-t,  in^i-t),a.  Also  5  innat. 
[ad.  late  L.  iimatus  (Tertullian),  f.  in-  ,lN-2)  + 
ttaliis,  pa.  pple.  of  nasci  to  be  bom.] 

1.  Existing  in  a  person  (or  organism'  from  birth  ; 
belonging  to  the  original  or  essential  constitution 
(of  body  or  mind) ;  inborn,  native,  natural. 
a.  Of  qualities,  principles,  etc.  (etp.  ni< 

Opposed  to  acfttircJ,  esp.  in  innate  it{,as,  the  nature, 
character,  and  even  existence  of  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  philosophical  dispute,  fiom  the  times  of  th«  Stoics. 

a  1410  Ht  Pi  inc.  21  jo,  1  am  sure  that  the 

.tile  thre  Redde  hatlie  &  seen  your  Innal 
1615  G.  SAKDVS  Trar.  loo  Out  of  an  innate  hatred  greedily 
pursuing  the  incounter.     111619  FOTHERBV  Atli 
8  3  (1622)  19  It  is  innate  to  all,  to  owne  Their  father  true, 
by  Nature  knowne.     l6«   BI-RTOS  Anal.  Mrl.  I.  i.  it.  x. 
(1676)  17/1  So  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  II 
understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate  . .  the  other  are 
gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.     Plato  will  have  a 
to  be  innate.     1690  LOCKE  Hum.  I'nil.  1.  ii.  S  i  It  l*  an 
ablisli'd  Opinion  amongst  some  Men,  Thai  tliere  arc  in 
e  Understanding  certain  Innate  Principles  . .  which  the 
ooul  receives  in  its  very  first  Being,  and  brings  into  the 
World  with  it.     1692  i  4  The  common, 

received  notion  of  an  innate  idea  ol  •  " '<>  "P°n 

every  soul  of  man  at  their  creation.  1713  Situ  t  EnflllMi. 
No.  3. 16  It  isbelowthe. .  innate  Honesty  of  a  true  Englishman 
to  enter  into  a  partial  Fmml-liip.  1739  Hi  Ml--  Hum.  ,\it. 
(1874)  I.  i.  i.  316  It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  be  any 
innate  ideas,  or  whether  all  ideas  be  derm, 
and  reflexion.  1773  I!AK«IS<;IOM  in  I'/iil.  Iratu.  I  X  1 1 1 
252  Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate,  than  language  IS  in 
man.  1861  MILL  Ulilil.  iii.  45  If-  -the  moral  feclm. 
innale,  but  acquired,  they  are  not  for  that  reason,  the  less 
natural.  1868  FAKRAR  Saken  I.  ii.  (1875)  '1  But.'lo<l1«'Ke 
is  a  gift  as  innate  as  the  genius  frum  which  it  springs. 

f  b.  Of  inborn  material  substances  or  formations. 
(In  quot.  1718  app.  misused  for  'internal'  or 
'  hidden  within '.)  Obs. 

1621  BURTON  A»at.  Mel.  i.  i.  it.  ii.  (i6;«  "  '',A  humour  » 
r  llucnt  part  of  the  Ixxly  . .  and  is  either  innate  or 
;:h  us,  or  adv 

tolleth  forth  the  Innate  and 
ire.     1660  !'..• 

ure  of  the  innate  Air  in  tl. 

- 

ihroughoul  ihe  Body, 

.md  impercepr 

C.  Of  a  vegetable  formation  :   '  within 

the   matrix   'or    the    substance    of   the    \' 

1887  W    Pun  : 

mate,  then  i-rumpcnt, 


• 
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INNATE. 

the  epidermis.  1890  Nature  6  Feb.  314/1  Diamonds  are 
found  in  some  of  the  more  clayey  and  pebbly  layers,  and., 
they  are  innate  in  the  rock. 

2.  trans/.  Originally  or  properly  existing  in  the 
thing  spoken  of;  belonging  to  the  essential  nature 
or  constitution  of  a  thing  ;  inherent.  ?  Obs. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tosss  xvm.  xxxviii,  The  wood  . .  Of  horrour 
full,  but  horrour  there  innate.  1601  WEEVER  Mirr. 
A  vij,  This  ayr<--s  innate  and  chiefest  qualitie.  1665  PkiL 
Trans.  I.  106  All  Comets  in  tlieir  innate  Motion.  1726 
LEOSI  Albert?*  An  -';:'.'.  II.  . ;  i  Of  the  defects  in  buildings 
. .  some  are  innate  and  owing  to  the  Architect.  1743  YOUNG 
Xt.  Th.  ix.  1470  Has  matter  innate  motion? 

3.  Bot.  Said  of  a  part  or  organ  borne  on  the  apex 
of  another ;  esp.  of  an  anther  that  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  apex  of  the  filament.     (Cf.  AD- 
NATE  2.) 

1830  LINDLEY  ,Va/.  Sysf.  Bot.  61  Anthers  erect,  innate. 
1857  HENKKEY  EUm.  Bot.  §  202  The  anther  is  attached  to 
the  filament  in  various  ways  :  if  the  filament  runs  directly 
without  interruption  into  the  base  of  the  connective,  it  is  said 
to  be  innate. 

t  Innate,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans,  a. 
To  make  innate ;  to  produce  or  generate  within 
something,  b.  (In  Fuller)  To  imbue  or  endow 
by  nature  'with  something);  usually  in  pass.  To 
be  naturally  endowed  with. 

1602  MARSTOX  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  117 
Wizards  ..  making  curious  search  For  natures  secrets,  the 
first  innating  cause,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  i.  (1662) 
257  They  in  this  County  seem  innated  with  a  Genius  to 
study  Law.  Ibid.  11.  279  Thus  God  hath  innated  every 
Country  with  a  Peculiar  Genius.  Ibid.  iv.  4  A  person 
innated  with  a  publike  spirit. 

t  Inna'te,  v.-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  innatare  to 
swim  in  or  upon,  f.  in-  (JN-  -)  +  nature  to  swim.] 
intr.  To  swim  or  float  in  or  upon  something. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  151  It  cast  a  shadow  by  its 
innating  on  the  surface  of  them. 

t  Inna  ted,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  innat-ns  INNATE 
+  -ED1  2.]  -INNATE  a.  (Frequent  c  1550-1650.) 

1545  JOVE  Exfi.  Dan.  iii.  Eiv,  That  innated  malyce  and 
roted  enuy.  1594  DANIEL  Cleopatra  Wks.  1.1717)  259  That 
Courage  with  my  Blood  and  Birth  innated.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  ff  Contmw.  (i6c^  19  The  Scots  he  entertaineth 
for  their  innated  hatred  towards  the  English,  a  1639  SPOT- 
TISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  1 1677)  364  The  innated  clemency 
of  the  King.  1667  WATERHOUSE  Fire  Land.  127  Innated 
instinct  of  Nature. 

Inna'tely  ,>ec  the  adj.",  adv.  [f.  INNATE  a.  + 
-LY  ^.]  By  innate  character ;  by  birth  j  by  essen- 
tial nature  or  constitution  ;  naturally. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  Ep,  Ded.  A  iij  b, 
Finding  them  so  innately  habitual!,  and  so  constantly  per- 
manent in  that  Sex.  1845  FORD  Handbook  Spain  \.  77  The 
last  consolation  of  the  innately  noble.  1861  Miss  BRADDON 
Trail  of  Serpent  i.  i.  8  Natures.,  so  innately  wicked. 

Inna'teness  see  the  adj.).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  innate.  Also 
in  //.  innate  qualities. 

1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1747  HARTLEY  Enq.  Orig,  Appct. 
i.  51  The  innateness  of  moral  principles.  1869  J.  HAIG 
Symbolism  vi.  56  The  innateness  of  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  seeing.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $  Ins.  xv.  159  [To] 
think  of  what  the  instincts  or  innatenesses  of  this  and 
farther  existence,  may  be. 

Inna  tive,  a.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  [f.  INNATE 
+  -IVE,  after  NATIVE.]  lunate;  native. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Mneis  \.  Prol.  97  Beside  his  innative  polecy, 
Humanite,  curaige,  fredome  and  chevalry.  \corn m.\  In- 
native  is  als  mekilto  say  as  inborn,  or  that  quhilk  cumis  till 
ony  person  be  thar  natural  inclinatioun  of  kynd,  throw  thar 
forbcaris.  1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  \.  (1682)  243  An  art  so 
natural  and  innative  to  them.  1657  Lust's  Domin.  iv.  i.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  149  All  that  love,  Which  by  innative 
duty  I  did  owe  her.  1868  LOWELL  Willows  (1869)  263  Some 
innative  weakness  there  must  be. 

Innato-,  used  as  combining  form  of  L.  innatus 
INNATE  a.,  forming  adjectives  in  which  it  adverbi- 
ally qualifies  the  second  element,  as  inna'to-  \ 
erirrnpent,  innate  (sense  i  d;  and  erumpent ; 
inna-to-fi  brillose,  covered  with  innate  or  ad- 
herent fibrils;  inna to-se'ssile,  innately  sessile; 
inna  to-squa'mulose,  covered  with  innate  or  ad- 
herent minute  scales. 

1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Bot.  313  This  genus.. seems  to 
me  essentially  innato-erumpent.  1866—  in  Intell.  Qbserv. 
No.  50.  97  The  pileus  innato-squamulose.  1886  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.t  Innato-jibrillosc,  clad  with  adherent  fibrils.  1887  W. 
PHILLIPS  Brit.  Discpmycetes  199  Mollisia  Cerastiormn. 
Gregarious,  minute,  innato-sessife. 

t  Inna  tural,  a.  Obs.  [ati.  late  L.  inndturdlis 
(Boethius),  f.  in-  (!N- :!)  +  ndturalis  NATURAL. 
Cf.  F.  innaturel  :LiUicy.]  Not  natural;  contrary 
to  nature ;  unnatural. 

c  1400  LanfranCs  Cirurg.  203  Colre  sum  is  natural  &  sum 
is  innatural.  .Of  colre  innatural  ben.  v.  maners,  as  cilrina. . 
adusta,  prassina  &  erugino^a.  1494  FABYAX  Chrost.  \.  xx\'i. 
ip  For  the  Innaturall  dusposicton  of  the  moder  y*  so  cruelly 
slewe  her  owne  childe.  1693  HRYDKN  Juvenal  Introd. 
(1697)  60  They  are  like  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  in  this  in- 
natural  Season  :  The  Corn  which  held  up  it*  Head,  is  spoil'd 
with  Rankness  ;  but  the  greater  part,  .i.s  laid  along. 

So  t  Innaturality,  unnaluralness,  want  of  na- 
tural affection;  f  Inna'tu rally  adv.)  unnaturally, 
against  nature. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  clvii.  146  She  had  innaturally  slaync 
hir  lorde  ai;  1543  GKAHOS  Ccntn.  Harding 

601  This  forenamed  Iherome.  .innaturally  and  falsely  dys- 
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couered  vnto  theim  all  the  bysshoppes  and  kynges  councell. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  263  mar?.,   Innaturality 
-l  kinred  ;U)  infamous.     1611  FLOEIO,  liiHatunilila, 
iun:uuralitie. 

t Inna'turalize,  v.  Ots.rare.  [IN-2.]  Irani. 
To  naturalize  within ;  to  convert  (a  thing)  into 
a  natural  part  of  (.something) ;  to  assimilate. 

1685  UAXTEK  raraphr.  A".  T.,  James  \.  21  Thus  made  an 
innaturaliz'd  Word ;  and  so  receiv'd  and  digested,  it  will 
^ave  your  Suuls. 

Inna'turate,  z1.  rare.     [f.  Is-  ~  +  L.  natiira 

•-ATE  3.]  trans.  To  imbue  the  nature  of  (a  being) 
~i'ith  ^something  . 

1849  KROUDE  Nemesis  167  If  those  ..  who.. crush  the 
young  shootings  of  the  heart,  and  blight  its  growth . .  would 
but  innaturate  it  with  their  poison  and  make  it  barren  for 
ever ! 

Innavigable  (iiue'vigab'l,  inn-),  a.  [ad.  L. 
innavigabilis,  f.  in-  (IN-  U)  +  navigabilis  NAVI- 
GABLE. Cf.  F.  innavigable  (l6th  c.  in  Littre).] 
Not  navigable ;  that  cannot  be  navigated,  a.  Of 
a  sea,  river,  etc.  :  That  cannot  be  sailed  upon, 
along,  or  through  ;  impassable  for  a  ship  or  boat. 

1527  R.  THOBNE  in  Hakluyt  I'oy.  (1589)  257  There  is  no 
iande  vnhabitable,  nor  Sea  innauigahle.  1604  R.  CAWDREV 
Table  Atph.,  hituiuigable^  that  cannot  be  sailed  vpon.  1684 
T.  Bt'RNET  Tti.  Earth  II.  96  Such  a  troubled  state  of  the 
\v;iters,  as  does  not  only  make  the  sea  innavigable,  but  also 
strikes  terror  into  all  the  maritime  inhabitants.  1739  ELIZ. 
CARTER  tr.  Algarotti  on  ' .\V.c/<w'j  T/mary'  (1742)  I.  86 
What  the  innavigable  Ocean  was  to  the  Ancients.  1899 
Btit.  U'cckly  15  June  158/3  The  Thames,  choked  with 
hummocks,  floes  and  fields  of  ice,  was  innavigable. 

b.  Of  a  ship  or  boat :  That  cannot  be  employed 
in  navigation. 

1755  MAGENS  Insurances  II.  75  (Ordinances  of  Middle- 
burg!  When  a  Ship  . .  is  rendered  innavigable  . .  it  is  then 
allowed  to  abandon  such  Ship . .  to  the  Use  of  the  Assurers. 

Hence  Inna^igabi'lity,  Inna'vigableness,  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  innavigable. 

1685  H.  MOKE  Para.  Prophet.  ^599  It  is  not  the  Inmvi.;:i- 
bleness  of  the  blood. .  (for  so  much  blood  as  to  sail  upon  is 
a  monstrous  Phancy).  1848  AKNOULU  Alar.  Insnr.  (1866) 
I.  i.  vii.  344  French  Jurists  confine  the  '  innavigability ' 
spoken  of  in  the  Code,  to  the  single  case  in  which  the  ship 
cannot  be  repaired  so  as  to  continue  its  voyage  or  keep  the 
sea. 

t I'nne,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Forms:  o.  1-2 
innan.  2-3  inuen,  2  inna).  $.  1-5  inne,  (4-5 
yune).  [OE.  had  two  derivatives  of  in- :  a.  OE. 
innan  adv.  and  prep,  (of  motion  and  position) 
with  gen.,  dat.,  ace.,  =  OS.  innan.  OFris.  inna  adv. 
and  prep,  with  dat.,  ace.,  OHG.  innana,  innan 
adv.  and  prep,  with  gen.,  dat,  ace.  (MHG.,  mod. 
G.  innen),  Goth,  innana,  ON.  innan  adv.  and 
prep,  with  gen. ;  0.  OE.  inne  adv.  of  position,  = 
OS.,  OFris.  inne  adv.,  Goth,  inna,  ON.  iiini  adv., 
OHG.  inna,  inni,  inne  adv.  and  prep.  '  within '. 
These  two  words  were  originally  different  in  sense, 
innan  being  orig.  '  from  within',  but  in  late  OE. 
there  remained  little  or  no  distinction  between 
innan  and  inne  as  adverbs ;  the  main  difference 
being  that  inne  was  only  an  adv.,  while  innan  was 
both  adv.  and  prep.  A  few  examples  of  innan  as 
prep,  are  found  in  izth  c. ;  and  iiincu  adv.  occurs 
in  Hatton  Gospels  and  Layamon.  Inna  prep,  in 
Lamb.  Horn,  may  be  an  error  for  innan  or  inne. 
But  the  ordinary  early  ME.  form  for  both  adv.  and 
prep,  was  inne,  frequent  in  Southern  writings  of 
1 2-1 4th  c.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Kentish  of  Shore- 
ham  and  the  Ayenbite,  in  which  the  prep,  is  regu- 
larly ine.  In  northern  works,  from  Cursor  Munili 
onwards,  and  in  Midland  works  after  the  time  when 
final  -e  became  mute,  inne  (ynne]  appears  to  be 
merely  an  occasional  spelling  of  in.'] 
A.  adv.  1.  Of  position. 

a.  innan,  iuneu  :  From  within ;  on  the  inside, 
within. 

Beowulf  (Z.)  2132  Breost  innan  weoll  (>eostrum  ge)>oncum. 
ii  1000  CmdmafiG**.  1322  (Gr.)  Jeofon-husa  mxst.. innan 
and  utan  eoroan  lime  jefxstnod  wio  Mode,  c  zooo  Sa.t. 
Leechd.  II.  308  Smire  mid  ba  eagan  innan.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosf>.  Matt,  xxiii.  27  Hi^  svnl  innan  fulle  deadra  bana.  — 
Mark  vii.  21  Innan  of  manna  heortan  yfele  je(»ancas  cumaS. 
c  1160  Halt.  G.  ibid.,  Innen  of  manne  heorten  yfele  xe}?ances 
cumaeS.  c  1105  LAY.  21153  per  wes  innen  igrauen,  mid  rede 
golde  stauen,  an  on-licnes  deore,  of  drihtenes  moder. 
0.  inne :  In.  within,  inside,  in-doors. 

f  855  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  491  Her  yElle  and  Cissa  . .  ofslojon 
alle  f>a  be  basr  inne  eardedon.  c8o3  K.  ALFRED  Oros.  i.  i. 
§  23  ponne  \>xr  bi5  man  dead  . .  he  US  inne  unforbferned. 
Ibid.,  Ealle  ba  hwile  be  ba;t  lie  biS  inne,  \>xr  sceal  beon 
gedlTDC  and  ple^a.  cooo  tr.  Kxda  s  Jtist.  n.  i.\.  [\ii.] 
(1890)  128  Hwai&er  he  pe  ute  be  inne  wa;re.  f  1000  Stu:. 
Llcchd.  II.  352  Sie  se  drenc  |?a:r  inne  bser  se  seoca  man 
inne  sic.  c  1050  in  Kemble  Cod.  Diplow.  IV.  228  On 
3am  scyran  ..5e  Ordric  abbud  hsefS  land  inne.  a  noo 
Cere/a  in  Anglia  (1886)  IX.  260  je  inne  Je  ute.  £1175 
Lamb.  Hoin.  51  per  wunie5  fower  cunnes  wurmes  inne. 
«  1125  St.  ,l/<z>7«-?-.  10  To  beoren  me  in  to  his  balefule  hole 
ber  he  wune5  inne.  a  12*5  Ancr.  R.  160  pe  engel  wendc  in 
to  hire, — beonne  heo  was  inne  . .  al  hire  one.  1340  Ayenft. 
203  per  ne  may  go  oute  of  be  uete,  bote  zuych  ase  per  is 
inne.  (  1340  Cui^r  .I/.  1674  (Trin.)  Piastre  [the  timU-r] 
wcl  wiboute  and  ynne.  (-1386  CHAVCER  Monk's  T.  13  Yet 
fel  he  for  his  synne  Doun  in  to  helle  where  he  yet  is  Inne. 


INNER. 

£-1400  MACXDEV.  (1839)  xi.  129  The  Contrec  is  not  worthi 
Howndes  to  dwelle  inne.  c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  167  Of  a  thyng 
that  now  ys  ynne.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  \.  9  In  which 
bei  ben  ynne. 

2.  Of  motion,  inne:  In  (to  a  place).  NotinOE. 
(In  later  instances,  perh.  only  var.  spelling  of  in.) 
a  1225  A  tier.  A'.  58  }if  eni  unwrie  put  were,  &  best  feolle 
per  inne.  (11300  Cursor  M.  13789,  I  ne  may  to  bat  watir 
wynne  For  opere  goon  bifore  me  Inne.  13..  Coer tic  L. 
3303  So  that  ye  lat  us  inne  come,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1347 
It  were  ful  hard  wyb  assaut  to  comen  inne.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  I.  37  Thurgh  which  division  cam  inne.  Ibid.  II.  2 
Thus  bringth  he  many  a  meschiefe  inne  [rime  beginne]. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  436-7  Thedir  inne  wille  I.  He  went  June. 
1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  ij  a,  A  Rowte  of  wolues  where  thay 
pass  in  inne. 

B.  prep.     1.  Of  position  :   In,  within. 

a.  innan,  innen,  (inna).  (In  OE.  with  gen.  or 
dat.,  or  ace.  of  time.) 

(7897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past,  xlvii.  359  Innan  his 
£e&ince.  c  xooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cxlii[i].  4  Is  me  «enge  gast 
innan  hreSres.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosf.  Malt.  ix.  10  pa  he  szt 
innan  huse  \Lindisf.  in  hus;  Rttshw.  in  huse;  Hatton 
innen  huse].  Ibid.  xxi.  12  Ealle  ba  £e  ceapodun  innan  bam 
temple  [Lindisf.  in  temple,  Ruskto.  in  basm  temple],  a  noo 
(\  E.  Chron.  an.  789  (Laud  MS.)  He  wa;s  bebyr^ed.  .innan 
ba;re  cyrican.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  Gif  he  bidS  inna 
pa  sunne,  and  in  bon  ponke  he  is  al  for-loren.  Ibid.  27  pe 
deofel  bet  to  sobe  be  rtxat  in-nan  him  bet  [etc.].  Ibid.  43 
Innan  ban  sea  weren  .vii.  bittere  ube. 

0.  inne.  ;  Found  esp.  at  the  end  of  a  relative 
clause,  or  after  its  object  in  verse.)  Not  in  OE. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3  per  drihten  rad  inne  be  weye.  Ibid. 
21  He  wuneS  inne  fule  sunne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  53 
Holie  mihtes  be  wunie5  on  hire  alse  folc  inne  burh.  ci2oo 
ORMIN  3506  And  till  batt  illke  bottle  J>att  he  wollde  inne 
Ixjrenn  ben.  Ibid.  19036  Htr  I  biss  Cmstendomess  Hf  patt 
Cristess  hlrd  iss  inne.  0205  LAY.  454  pat  Dardanisc  kun 
.  ,wone5  in  bisse  londe..inne  beowedome.  cizoo  Bcket 
142  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  133  pc  furste  offize  is  propre  inov:  to 

stat  pat  he  was  Inne.     c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  571  His  chawm- 

r  he  lib  inne.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  163  As  a  Laumpe 
bat  no  liht  is  Inne.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Sert/r.  Sel.  \Vks.  II.  222 
Foul  meneb  bi  bis  sleep  synne  bat  foolis  lyven  ynne,  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  41  And  eek  in  what  array  that  they  were 
Inne  {rime  bigynne],  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  ii.  13  In  the 
Hows,  that  it  is  inne.  c  i+aoAvow.  Arth.  xxxiii,  Bothe  my 
dethe  and  my  lyfe  Is  inne  the  wille  of  thi  wife,  c  1450 
Merlin  18  The  tyme..that  I  was  ynne  conceyved. 

2.  Of  motion  :  Into. 

a.  innan.     (Only  in  OE.,  with  ace.) 
^875  O.  E.  Chron,   an.   868   Her  for  se  ilca  here   innan 
Mierce  to  Snotenjjaham.    c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  5  Ne 
ga  ^e  innan  samaritana  ceastre.    Ibid.  xxi.  21  Ahefe  be  upp 
and  feall  innan  ba  sx. 

&.  inne.     (Not  in  OE.) 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  27  Ne  pe  deofel  mey  nefre  cumen  in-ne 
him  for  his  gode  werkes.  Ibid.  33  Ne  kimeS  he  nefre  inne 
heoueneriche.  c  1200  ORMIN  3530  patt  hus  batt  breed  is  inne 
don.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1711  The  cnilde  wanne  owt  of  study-, 
That  he  was  inne  sett.  ci^*oSirAtnat/a£e(Camden)  xxii, 
Letle  the  cors  go  inne  his  graue. 

3.  After  believe:   —in,  on,  upon. 

1340-70  Alex.  A>  Dind.  597  For  loue  of  be  lord  bat  we 
leuen  inne.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xv-  *^6  Thei  maken 
Vmages  lyche  to  tho  thinges,  that  thei  han  beleeve  inne. 

Inne,  obs.  f.  IN  adv.  and  v.t  INN  sb.  and  v. 

t  Inne-bulated,  ///.  a.  Her.  Obs.    [L\-a: 

in  med.L.  inncbulat-iis.}  Having  an  outline  re- 
sembling clouds ;  =  NEBULE. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  I)  iv  b,  Theys  armys  be  calde 
innebulatyd  for  ij.  colowris  ar  put  togedre  by  the  manere  of 
clowdys.  1560-1600  Satire  on  Duttons  in  AY/.  Ant.  II.  122 
For  their  bravery  indented  and  parted,  And  for  their  knavery 
innebulated. 

f  Inne'Ct,  v-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inncd-fre  to 
tie,  fasten,  entangle,  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  necttre  to  tie, 
bind ;  cf.  anttat.]  trans.  To  join  together  (two 
things)  each  within  the  other ;  to  interlink. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Durham  i.  (:66z>  293  [He]  gave 
(in  allusion  of  his  two  Bishopricks,  which  he  successively 
enjoyed'  two  Annulets  innected  in  his  Paternal  Coat. 

Inned  (ind),  ///.  a.  [f.  IN  Z/.  +  -EDI.]  Taken 
in,  gathered  in  (as  a  crop),  inclosed,  etc.  :  see  Ix  v. 

1629  Drayner  Conf.  (1647)  B  iv  b,  Neither  the  bankes  of 
Marsh  land  nor  of  other  inned  grounds.  1640  Jrnl.  Ho. 
Comin.  II.  68  A  Bill  declaring  the  Ancient  and  Common 
Law  of  the  Land,  concerning  Salt-marshes,  Inned  ground, 
&c.  read  the  first  time.  1854  Jrnl.  R.  Agri<:,  Soc.  XV.  i.  19 
Ward-dykes  . .  to  hold  off  fen-waters  from  inned  grounds, 

t  Inne  gable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  ;t  -f-  L. 
nega-re  to  deny  +  -ABLE.]  Undeniable. 

1772  NUGENT  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  534  The  illation  is 
innegable. 

Inneity  (in(nV-Iti).  rare.  [ad.  mod.F.  ittntitj 
(iSioin  Hatz.-Darm.),  n.  of  quality  f.  inns'  INNATE: 
see  -ITY.]  Innateness. 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.  15  Seeing  ..that  the  positive 
experiment,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  disprove  the 
inneity  of  language. 

Inner  (i'na-i),  sb.  [f.  IN  v.  +  -EK  i.]  One  who 
'  ins',  takes  in,  or  reclaims  land. 

1596  LAMBARDE  Ptramb.  Kent  (1826)  397  In  the  yeere 
1587  there  was   an    Inning  of  one  thousand   acres 
whereof  the  Inners  ..  enjoyed  the  one  halfe  and  an  eight 
part  of  the  other  halfe. 

Inner  (i'n^J),  a.  (sb.-'}  Forms:  i  innera, 
innra,  inra,  1-3  inre,  3-5  innore,  4  inere,  4-5 
ynner(e,  (4-6  inder),  5  innere,  inhir,  ynnir), 
4-  inner.  [OE.  iniM'r]r-a>  in^r-a,  -c  a<]j. 
(compar.  of  innc,  i/i/i,  IN  adv.)  --  OFria.  inra, 


INNER. 

OHG.  innaro,  inntro  (G.  innere,  innerer),  ON. 
inure,  iSre  (Sw.  inre,  Da.  indie}.  \\'ith  the  </  in 
ME.  cf.  THI-NDEB. 

The  OE.  comparison  of  in  was  innerra,  innemest ;  ana- 
logical modes  of  ME.  or  early  mod.E.  use  were  inner, 
innt'st  ;  innerer,  innerest ;  inru-rmoiY,  intici -incst ;  inmvre, 
inmost  •  mod.  Eng.  uses  inner,  inmost  anil  innermost. 
Inner  is  only  used  attributively,  and  cannot  be  followed  by 
than,  like  ordinary  comparatives.] 

1.  Situated  more  within ;  more  or  further  inward  ; 
interior.     Often  with  a  positive  force,  antithetical, 
not  to  in,  but  to  outer :  Situated  within  or  inside  ; 
inward;  internal,     a.  lit.,  of  spatial  position. 

ciooo  JELFRIC  I'tx.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  140/1  Liter  seo  inre 
hrind.  c  looo  Leg,  St.  SiuitSitn,  etc.  (1861)  no  (IJosw.)  Se 
leo  xewat  on  Saet  inre  wester.,  c  1400  Lanfranf's  Cintrff. 
148  He  decline!)  into  be  ynnere  [-•.  r.  Innere)  partie  till  bat 
he  Deerse  boru}  be  mydrif.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  749  pai  ' 
entrid  full  evyn  into  an  Inner  chamber.  1435  MISVN  Fire 
flf  Love  79  liehald,  myn  inhir  partis  has  vpbolyd.  1551 
RBCORDR  Path™.  Knowl.  i.  Defin.,  In  a  triangle  al  the  ! 
:in.:lt's  hce  called  inner  angles.  1590  Si'KNSF.R  /'".  Q.  1.  viii. 
>se  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  dore.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimagt  (1614)  507  Cinamom  is  the  inner  barke  of  a  tree. 
1703  T.  N.  City  %  C.  Purchaser  128  Inner-doors  in  large 
I'.niklings  ought  to  be  3  Foot  broad  and  upwards.  1745 
De  Foes  Eng.  Tratiesinan  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  265  Her  inner 
petticoats,  flannel  and  swan-skin  from  Salisbury  and  Wales. 
1860  TvNDALLC7/<jc.  n.  xiv.  302  He.  -maintains,  .the  opinion, 
that  ice  has  always  an  inner  temperature  lower  than  zero. 
1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  345  Of  the  inner  movements  of 
dungs  we  know  nothing. 

b.  fig.  Of  other  limits  figured  as  spatial :  More 
intimate  ;  more  central ;  more  hidden  or  secret. 

1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  230  The  ynner  loue  of 
the  peple  was  torned  in  to  hate.  1815  SHELLEY  Demon 
ll'tirld  96  From  nature's  inner  shrine,  Where  gods  and 
fiends  in  worship  bend.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xlii.  De- 
lights. .That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps,  filed.  The  inner 
circle  of  his  friends. 

c.  transf.   Indistinct   or  muffled,  as  if  coming 
from  far  within,  notice-use. 

1830  TENNYSON  Dying  Swan  i,  With  an  inner  voice  the 
river  ran. 

d.  Music.  Applied  to  parts  or  voices  intermedi- 
ate between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  harmony 
(also  called  middle. 

2.  Said  of  the  mind  or  soul  (as  the  more  inacces- 
sible or  secret,  or  as  the  more  central  or  essential 
part  of  man,  or  as  distinguished  from  the  external 
or  outer  world),  and  of  things  belonging  or  relating 
thereto;  hence  often  =  Mental  or  spiritual. 

cooo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  tv.  xiii.  11722)  582  On  8am  inneran 
godum  If  on  Sam  uttran.  01050  Liber  Scintill.  ix.  (1889) 
44  Se  inra  dema  sebanc  swybor  baenne  ba  word  besceawaK 
d  1225  After.  A*.  92  Hwo  se  ^emeleasliche  witeo  hire  uttre 
eien,  purh  Codes  rihtwise  dome  heoablindeS  in  be  inre  eien. 
a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter'\x..  20  pat.  .be  utter  man  haf  noght 
malstry  of  be  inere.  1381-1671  [see  3].  1390  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
II.  vii.  24  But  th'  Elfin  knight  with  wonder  all  the  way  Did 
feed  his  eyes,  and  fild  his  inner  thought.  1813  SHELLEY 
Q.  Mob  vit.  50  The  sense  By  which  thy  inner  nature  was 


i'hys.  I.  ii.  $  4  (1879)  120  The  Cerebrum, — the  instrument  of 
our  Psychical  or  inner  life.     1885  J.  MARTINKAI-  Types  Eth. 
! .  i.  i.  §  3.  165  Our  own  mind  we  know  by  what  is  called 
the  '  Inner  Sense  '  or  consciousness. 

3.  Phr.   The  inner  man  :    a.  The  inner  or  spiri- 
tual part  of  man  ;  the  soul  or  mind. 

ciooo  Ecgberfs  Penit.  iv.  §  63  in  Thorpe  Laws  II.  224 
Se  innra  man  Saet  is  seo  sawl.  1381  WvCHF  Kfli.  iii.  16 
That  lie  }yue  to  3ou..vertu  for  to  be  strengthid  by  his 
spirit  in  the  ynnere  man  (Vulg.  in  interiorein  /lominciit]. 
1398  THF.VISA  Barth.  Dt  P.  K.  III.  i.  (1495)  48  Isidore 
spekyth  . .  of  the  inner  man  and  vtter  man.  1671  MILTON 
P.  R.  II.  477  This  attracts  the  soul,  Governs  the  inner  man, 
the  nobler  part.  1860  FARRAR  Orig .  Lang.  i.  32  The  living 
product  of  the  whole  inner  man. 

b.  humorously  (after  sense  i) :   The  stomach  or 
'  inside ',  esp.  in  reference  to  food. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xx.  204  With  my  inner  man 
well  refreshed  with  auk-livers,  I  was  suon  asleep.  1865  Day 
of  Rest  Oct.  609  The  New  Englander,  who  had  been 
strengthening  the  inner  man  during  the  remarks  of  the  abbe". 

4.  Inner  barrister,  inner  fast,  inner  stern-post, 
Inner  Temple,  etc.  :  see  the  nouns. 

f  5.  Inner  was  formerly  sometimes  written  in 
combination  or  hyphened  with  a  sb.,  where  it 
would  now  be  written  separately  ;  e.  g.  inner-land, 
interior  country;  inner-ward,  of  a  castle  (see 
WAHD  sb.-) ;  innerwit,  internal  knowledge  (see 
WIT).  Otis. 

1495  Trevisits  Earth.  De  P.  R.  Ml.  vi.  (W.  de  W.)  52 
Felynge  bodyly  wytte  and  ymagynacyon  arne  sytuate  in  the 
soule,  that  he  is  onid  to  the  body  and  yeue  it  lyfeand  Inner- 
wytte  and  vtterwytt  to  perfeccion  of  the  body.  1613  M. 
Rim  F-Y  Mugn.  Bodies  09  No  lesse  doth  the  Needle  and 
Compasse  upon  the  continent  and  inner-land,  decline  [etc.]. 
B.  sli.  That  division  of  a  target  next  outside  the 
bull's-eye:  =  CENTRE  sb.  9;  or,  in  some  targets, 
the  division  immediately  outside  the  centre,  b. 
ellipt  A  shot  which  strikes  this. 

1887  Daily  -Y.TM  15  July  3/5  Beginning  with  two  inners. 
he  then  put  together  five  successive  bulk-eyes,  and  raised 
his  aggregate  to  within  a  point  of  that  by  which  Corporal 
Soutar  won  the  Bronze  Medal  last  year.  1891  C 
Rom.  Rigmarole  19  The  bygone  shot  wasn  t  a  bull  s-eye  ; 
no,  only  an  '  inner'. 
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t  I'nner,  adv.  Ot>s.    Forms :  I  inner,  3-5  In- 
nere, 4  ynnere,  5  inner.     [OK.  inner   coni|.ar. 
of  inn  adv.,  IN  .       (  >1IG.  innor  ,M1IG.  int. 
More  inwards;  further  in. 

c  1000  /Kl.FRIc   Cram,   xxxviii.   (Z.)  240  Intro.   wiSinnan, 

inttrha  wioinnan  • 

p.     1399  LANCI..   A'/ 

And  lete  hem  pleye  in  be  pon:lie(  anil  press.-  t 
r  1450  '• 
wenle.     1460  .  1771  I.yln.i: 

t  I-nnerer,  a.    Ol>s.  rare.     In  4  inerere.     [A 
double  comparative  form,  f.  INN  Kit  a.  -t-  -KII  '•'• :  cf. 
OHG.  innaivro,  innerero,  and  supcrl.  INNEM 
=  INXKR  :  in  quot.  absol.     inner  parts. 

11340  HAMI-OLF.  Psalter  cviii.  17  Hit  cntird  as  walir  in 
his  inerere  and  as  oyl  in  his 

t  I'Unerest,  a.  06s.  Forms  :  3  (Or/«.)  inn- 
reast,  3-4  inrest(e,  4-5  innerest,  (-yste),  5 
merest,  6  yndrest.  [f.  INNEU  a.  (q.v.)  +  -KST  ; 
cf.  OIIG.  iiitiarSst  (MHG.  innerest,  G.  inn.: 
MDu.  innerst,  inrest,  inderst',  all  which  show  a 
supcrl.  formed  apparently  on  a  comparative,  after 
the  latter  had  to  a  certain  extent  lost  its  full  com- 
parative force.]  Innermost,  inmost. 

<:izoo  ORMIN-  1017  Biforenn  an  allterr  bat  wass  Innresst  i 
bettre  minnstre.  111300  E.  E.  I'sulter  lxxxv[i.].  13  Mi 
saule  bou  toke  fra  inreste  helle.  4-1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv. 
pr.  vi.  106  (Camb.  MS.)  Thilke  cercle  bat  is  innerest  [v.r. 
inrest],  or  most  with  Inne,  ioyneth  to  the  symplesse  of  the 
Myddel.  1387^  T.  USK  'Jest.  Lore  Prol.  (Skcap  1.  3  Rude 
wordes  and  boistous  percen  the  herte  of  the  herer  to  the 
inrest  point.  1450-1530  Myrr.  fur  Laiiye  218  Ioye..inthe 

Sidrest  bowels  of  harte.     1483  CAXION  Gold.  Leg.  55b/i 
e  had  brought  the  sheep  in  to  the  innerest  part  of  deserte. 
Innerly  (i'n;>.tli), a.  Ois.exc.Sc.diat.    Forms: 
see  INNER  a.     [f.  INNER  a.  +  -LV  l ;  cf.  MHG.  in- 
iii'i\c)/tc/i  (G.  innerlicli),  MDu.  inner!ijk^\ 

1.  Inner,  ir.terior ;  inward,  internal. 

1434  MtSYN  Mending  Life,  118  Of  be  inhirliest  mergh  of 
our  nartis  sail  rise  be  lufe  of  god.  1435  —  Fire  of  Ltr.'e  39 
Gostely  gladnes  &  inhirly  myrth.  Ibid.  70  Syngand  ful 
fare  fro  vtward  melody  to  ful  inhirly  1  ha  nowne.  1825-80 
JAMIESON,  Innerlie,  ..  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  country. 
b.  Intimate. 

1866  J.  BROWN  Horx  Subs.  Ser.  in.  286  (Cent.)  So  mature, 
so  large,  and  so  innerly  was  his  knowledge  [etc.]. 

2.  '  Kindly,  affectionate,  possessing  sensibility  or 
compassion '  (Jam.). 

18x4  MACTACGART  Gallovid.  Encycl.,  Innerly  hearted,  of 
a  feeling  disposition.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  'She's  an 
innerlie  '  or  '  a  very  inneriie  creature  '. 

3.  In-lying,  not  exposed  ;  hence,  'Fertile  :  applied 
to  land '  (Jam.). 

1868  Life  Hugh  Elliott  ii.  73  We  live  on  a  drier  soil  and 
in  a  more  '  innerlie '  country. 

Hence  I  nnerliness,  intimacy,  closeness. 

1888  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  in  Pall  tVall  G.  2  Oct.  5 ; 'i  It  was 
a  friendship  without  the  '  innerliness  '  of  true  cordiality. 

I  nnerly,  ailv.  Ots.  or  rare.  Forms  :  see  IN- 
NER a.  [I.  INNER  a.  +  -LY2  ;  cf.  MHG.  innerllche 
(Ger.  innerlich),  MDu.  innerlike  (Du.  innerlijk  .] 

1.   More  within  (olis)  ;  inwardly,  internally. 

c  1330  K.  KKUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  3195  Sche  trem- 
blede  and  sykede  inderly  \l>.r.  inerly].  1390  GOWER  Conf. 
I.  227  Whan  she  wist  it  inderly.  1435  MISYN  l-'ire  of  Love 
39  With  fiaume  of  fyre  I  am  inhirly  byrnd.  1555  Anr. 
PARKER  Ps.  xlv.  133  They_  shall  full  nye  be  brought  to  hym 
..  In  palace  there  :  most  innerly,  where  kyng  hymselfe  doth 
lay.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  154  Then  tcvvanK  Murrey 
Frith .  .more  innerly  is  the  Gulfe  Vararis.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX 
Bulk  ff  Sell'.  27  'Tis  given  out  that  ghost,  as  well  as  ihe 
substance  of  body  innerly,  is  such  a  thing,  as  is  alwaics  tho 
same  as  much  as  God  is.  1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  II.  i.  198 
A  bunch  of  the  white  hardback,  a  cream-like  flower,  innerly 
blushing. 

t  2.  Earnestly ;  intensely,  extremely.  Obs. 

1:1330  R.  BKUNNE  Cliron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10843  Arbures  folk 
..  bysoughte  God  inderly  \y.r.  interlyj  To  graunt  Arbur  )Je 
maistri.  1382  WYCLIF  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  The  swerd  of  the  Lord 
fulfild  is  of  blod,  innerly  fattid  it  is  with  tal}  of  blod  of 
lombis.  c  1440  Generydes  675  For  certeync  she  was  right 
inderly  fayre. 

t  Innermore  (i'najmo^,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc. 
dial.  Forms:  4-7  innermore,  (4  innermar  e, 
iner-mare),  6  ynnermer,  Sc.  innermair,  6  (9 
dial.")  innermer,  8  dial,  indermore,  9  dial,  in- 
dermer.  [f.  INNER  a.  (q.v.)  and  adv.  -r-Mour  ; 
after  innermost :  see  INNER  a.] 

A.  adj.  Situated  more  within,  inner. 

1413  /  Vv  r.  Sea/It .  Caxton)  v.  i.  f  1859)  70  Two  grete  spyeres 
in   the    Innermore   of  whiche,  tin'  fiutned 

1535  COVEKIIAI.K  /•.';.•/.•.  x.  i  The  clouJe  fylled  the 
ynnermer  courte.  1545  KAYS.. i  n  1'yrth 
51  A  portion  of  the  innermer  bottome  of  the  Matrix.  1635 
N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  KHz.  in.  2fls  A  narrow  necke  of  land 
between  the  innermore  rock  of  the  haven  and  the  Ocean. 
,657  W.  K.VND  :  Lift  1'eiresc  II.  96  1; 

that  the  hinder  and  innermore  circumducliun  of  the  eye 
was  as  a  Concave-glasse.  1828  Cratvn  />/<!/.,  Innermer, 
inner.  .  . 

rt>      1571  Goi.niNi;  C.il-.'in  on  Ps.  xl.  9  This  innermore 
and  effectual  lea.-liin,;  of  the  Spirit.     1587 
xiii.  194  He  being  neere  &  innermore  to  al  thiny.  than  the 
things  themsclues  are,  doth  know  them  most  perfectly. 

B.  adv.    fl-  More  inward  or  within.  On, 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6109  Dri^htin  bam  badd  dnui  innermare. 
^1400  .S/V/Vri.  i:';;  \S''>1'1  mine  none   iiinenna. 
kythe  what  he  war.-.'     1571  Satir.  l\>tms  Rtjtrni.  xxvii.  45 
1'hai  will  creip  innermair. 


INNETH. 

f2.  Ftirthrr  on  in  a  book  or  writing);  '  be- 
lnw'.  Otis. 

1387  Ti  T  more 

i-write  [w  !ur\.  1398  —  tlarth.  I>t  /'.  A'.  Ml. 

(1582  ! 

Innermost  and  sb.    [f. 

M.'HT.     Cf.  HIM  i  UtOI  i.] 
4  or  furthest  within  ;   ii 

1413  I  ''  •  ,  He  knoweth 

the  Innermost  of  thy  i! 
Vppon  th. 


,  . 

r  (Jntiitin   I),   iii,    1 

manded  liy  the  third  and  innermost  barrier.   1868  1  . 
TLhsini-  Ess.  firowaitt£\.  48  In  the  innermo-t 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  innermost  ;  the  inmost 
part. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Ritlk  ff  Selv.  67  From  the  inn.  t 
centre  to  the  selvedge.    1704  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (  i 
;'ie  innermost  of  the  temple. 
treading    the   ve-til<u!e.       1860    HAU 

6  The  fire.,  will  have  gone  into  her  ii.: 
and  burnt  her  quite  up.     1888  SIR  1 
in  the  Cantin,  Utterly  wotting  all  their  innern. 
all  t  j  Him  is  \  : 

Hence  rnnerruostly  a(h'.   rare. 
1856  MRS.  I'KOWMM;  Aur.  Leigh  v.  676  His  ebon  cross 
worn  innermost!). 

Innerness    i'najnes).    [f.  INNKB  a.  +  -•• 

1.  Inner  or  inward  <|uality;  inwardness. 

1881  PAI.GRAVK  I'is.  l:ng.  159  Not  losing  innerness  in 
external  rite.  1892  C.i  ADSTONK  Iiitfr,  .  i-^These 

and  all  kindred  qualities  Iheydevci  ^  want  of 

a  better  word.  I  will  term  their  innerncss. 

2.  That  which  is  intei  nal  ;  '  inner  consciousness'. 
nonce-wd. 

1891  Sat.  Rev.  8  Aug.  164/2  Dickens  cannot  have  evolved 
Mi-s  S;t:>.i.Ts's  letter  from  his  innemess  wholly. 

Innervate  (.ino'JVf't,  inn-),  v.  fhysiol.  [f. 
IN--T  I.,  ncrv-us  NERVE  +  -ATE  3;  cf.  enervate.] 
trans.  To  supply  (some  organ  or  part)  with  nerve- 
force,  or  with  nerves. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anint.  Life  104  The  ganglionic  mass, 
whence  the  jaws  and  foot-jaws  are  innervated.  1883  LAVDER 
BRUNTON  in  Xature  8  Mar.  437  An  excellent  example  ..  of 
inhibition  occurring  in  parts  innervated  by  the  s>mpalhetic 
system.  1897  Alwutt's  Syst.  bled.  111.694  The  stomach 
and  rectum  ..  are  partly  innervated  directly  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord. 

Iimervation  (inajv^'-Jan).  Physiol.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ATION  ;  cf.  enervation,  and  mod.  p.  inner- 
ration  (1878  in  Diet.  slfaJ.).~\  The  action  or  pro- 
cess of  innervating;  the  fact  of  being  innervaUd; 
supply  of  nerve-  force  from  a  nerve-centre  to  some 
organ  or  part  by  means  of  nerves  ;  stimulation  of 
some  organ  by  its  nerves. 

1831  J.  THOMSON  Lift  I!'.  Cidlcn  I.  430  The  doctrine  of 
Innervation  or  the  Influence  of  the  Nenous  System.      1847 
tr.  /''i-in/ittrsli-l'i'n's  Mf<{.  /'j-_n/^<".  I  T  5  The  organi 
occasioned  by  this  innervatiun  as  it  is  called  .  .  is  v 
observation.     1861  VAS-  EVKIE  .V/^nv-v  165  His  imperfect 
innei  vation,  his  sluggish  brain.    1878  HULBKOOK-  H\g.  Brain 

16  The  medulla  is  a  source  of  innervation  for  the  ! 
Innerve    in.vav,  ir,n-\  -'.     [t.  IN-  -  +  Ni:KVEj4. 

or  i'.  Cf.  mod.F.  imieii'er  (Littn-.  i"«///.\]  - 
INNEBVATK  ;  also/^.  to  animate.  Hence  InneT- 
ving  ///.  a. 

1818  in  \VtnsTER,  citing  DWICHT.     1868  Hi  SIINLI  i.  Sena. 
'•/.  274  Innerving   force.     1869—  ll'tm.  Suffrage 
viii.  167  A  different  innerying  quality.    1880  i 
of  Life  (ed.  3)  8  The  spiritual  essence  fair  Which  doth  in* 
nerve  the  outward  show  of  things. 

Inness    in,insV  rare.  [f.  Is'arff.  or<7.  + 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in  (something). 
b.  Inner  or  internal  quality  or  slate. 

1866  R.  H.  CANULISH  i  Ef.  Joint  xlv.  512  He  is  in  Him  that 
is  true  :  in  Him  with  a  depth  and  i  .1  inness, 

that  the  devout  study  of  a  lifetime  \\iil  n.jt  sutTn  c  to  un- 
fathom.     1867  J.  \V.  'I  IAI  K  (  •.issi.    Baftitm    lit 
is  the  mersion  only,  the  position  of  i 
for.     1888  UK.  AR<;YI.I.  in  igM  Cm!.  Jan.  i 
knows  nothing  of  inness  and  oulness.     1896  t'tfa    N.  N 

17  Sept..  Tin:  belt  rq  ......  lUtipo  of  the  inn««  of  '  things  ' 

in  tins  uali.'ii  that  I  ha\e  • 

tl'nnest,  a.  l'/w.  [f.  Ix  adv.  or  a.  +  -EST. 
Cf.  (  IN.  innstr.  See  I.NNER  a.]  Most  inward, 
inmost. 

1388  \Vi  ^vi.  22  Tho  comen  til  to  th« 

thingis  [1381  lib 
a.  2,  quot.  ni>3].     1532 
For  of  j*  whole  world,  tl 

Innest  iti|iie-st\  v.  rare.  Also  7  en-.  [Is-1 
or  -.]  trans.  '!"»  provide  with  a  IK-.'. 

as  in  a  nest. 

,5n    l;  i,   to    enroost.      <i  1631 

its  (1652)  85  To  insinuate  and  innc 
into  the 

Innet    imwl  .  v.    rare.     Also  6  en-.     [Is 
or  -.]     trans.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  a  net. 

r  1586  C'ltss  PEMBROKE  I't.  ixvi.  ou  didst 

our  feete  innell,  And  pinching  saddles  on  us  >eli.  1598 
FLORIO.  iirap..  or  take  in  a  net  or  a  ginije, 

nell,  to  cnnet. 

I  I'uneth.  Obs.  Fotms:  i  innop.  innap,  i- 
innep.  [OE.  innoS,  innaS  J  f.  inn,  inm,  1 


INNEW. 

=  OHG.  inntdi  (also  inn&diti}.]  The  interior  of 
the  body ;  the  inside ;  spec,  the  womb. 

,  888  K*  MunXD  Boeth.  xxii.  §  i  He  werodab  sySban  he 
inna^and  bi>  swibe  li^e  on  Sam  inno^e.  4:900  tr.  Baeda's 
Hist.  iv.  xxiv.  [\\iii.]  (1890)  338  piette  seo  adl  &  \>xt  sar 
hu-yrfde  in  hyre  inno^as.  ,1000  slgs>  (tt>s/>.  Mark  vii.  23 
Ealle  J>as  yfelu  of  bam  innoSe  cumaoT  —  Lukexi.  27  Eadi^ 
is  se  innoO  J>e  he  basr.  c  1175  Laml-.  //,';;/.  83  (>e  muchele 
lauerd  . .  bitunde  him  solue  in  ane  meidenes  innebe.  riioo 
Trin.  Colt,  Horn.  21  Ecce  concipies  et  cetera,  bu  shall  un- 
p.de  child  on  bine  innoSe. 

flnnew,^.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  !  +  NEW  :  ren- 
dering L.  innovitre.  Cf.  EXJTEW  z^.1]  trans.  To 
renew:  =  INNOVATE  zr.  i. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  43  A  kynge. .  whiche  shall e 
innewe  alle  the  londe  of  Speyne  with  the  lawes  of  Criste. 
Ibid.  VIII.  307  John  the  xxij". .  innewede  the  vijthij  booke 
of  be  Decfetalle^. 

Inngendure,  obs.  form  of  ENGEXDURE. 

Innholder  (rnhJ^ldai).  Now  rare.  Forms  : 
see  INN  sl>.  [f.  IXN*  sl>.  4  +  HOLDER.  Cf.  house- 
holder.]  =  INNKEEPER. 

1464  Xottingham  Rec.\\.  252  Johannes  Watson,  inhalder. 
nSio  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Ctf.  Manners  (1570)  G  iv,  Be  thou 
none  Inholder,  hosteler  nor  Taverner.  1587  HARRISON  Eng- 
land ii.  ill.  (1877)  i.  87  Supposing  he  had  serued  with  some 
inholder  in  the  stable.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  i.  74 
They  say  that  this  Lady  was  at  first  an  Inholder  or  Hostesse. 
a  1748  PITT  Intit.  Horace >  S.it.  n.  vi.  ;  R.),  So  rov'd  wild 
Buckingham  the  public  jest,  Now  some  innholder's,  now  a 
monarch's  guest.  1841  EMERSON  Jfisc.  (18551  258  The  very 
innholders  and  landlords  of  the  country  would  muster  with 
fury  to  their  support.  1875  R.  J.  HINTOM  Eng.  Radical 
Leaders  215  The  *  Licensed  Victualler's  Association', as  the 
Guild  or  Trades  society  of  inn-holders  and  keepers  of  public 
houses  is  termed,  is  a  wealthy  and  powerful  body. 

Inning1  (i'nin),  vbl.  sb.  Also  6-7  ining.  [C 
IN  v.,  or  JNV  v.  +  -INO  *.] 

I.  From  IN  v. 

f  1.  A  putting  or  getting  in  ;  what  is  put  or  got 
in ;  contents ;  income.  Only  OE.  Obs. 

f  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxii.  §  2  Se  heofon  is  betera.. 
and  fe^erra  3onne  call  his  innung  buton  monnum  anum. 
978  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dif>l.  III.  138  Des  tunes  cyping  and 
sep  innung  Sara  portjerihta  gange  into  Sere  halgan  stowe. 

2.  The  action  of  taking  in,  inclosing,  etc. ;  esp. 
the  reclaiming  of  marsh  or  flooded  land. 

c  1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  343  Item  deliverid.  .for  the 
Innyng  of  the  said  marshe  of  Wulwiche.  .c/.  1543-4.  ./fc£ 
35  Hen.  /'///,  c.  9  The  recoueringe  inclosinge  and  inninge 
of. .  Wappinge  marshe.  1623  CAI.LIS  Stat.  Sewers  (1824)  94 
For  inning  and  safety  of  their  Marshes  and  Marsh  grounds. 

1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Jtrit.  I.  186  Rye- Harbour.,  being. . 
by  the  Inning  of  the  Channel  and  waste  Lands,  .in  Danger  of 
being  utterly  lost.     1852  H  umber  Consent  Act  2038  (15  & 
16  Viet.  c.cxxx.  §  35)  Such  inning,  gaining,  or  Reclamation. 

b.  //.  Lands  taken  in  or  reclaimed. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Innings,  Lands  recovered  from  the  Sea,  by 
draining  and  banking.  1880  Archatol,  Cantiana  XIII.  189 
One  of  the  earliest  '  innings '  of  Walland  Marsh,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest, . .  has  been  ever  since  called  Becket's 
Innings,  as  this  Archbishop  has  the  credit  of  promoting  it. 

3.  The  action  of  getting  in,  esp.  of  crops  j  in- 
gathering, harvesting. 

1512  ffS.  Ace.  St.  John's  Hosp.^Canterb.,  For  caryage  & 
innyng  of  the  seid  vij  acres  [of  hay].  1530  PALSGR.  539/1 
He  hath  ered  his  lande,  God  sende  hym  good  innyng.  1662 
GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  Verse  17  vii.  §  2.  56  The  joy  of  the 
Husbandman,  at  the  happy  inning  of  his  Corn.  1710  D. 
HILMAN  Tusser  Rcdiv.  (1744)  104  (T.)  Every  one  that  did 
any  thing  towards  the  inning  must  now  have  some  reward. 

4.  In  Cricket,  Base-ball,  and   similar  games  (in 
Great  Britain  always  in  //.  form  innings,  whether 
in  sing,  or  pi.  sense) :  That  portion  of  the  game 
played  by  either  side  while  ( in  '  or  at  the  bat :  cf. 
Ix  adv.  6  d.     In  Cricket  also  used  of  the  play  of, 
or  score  of  runs  made  by,  any  one  batsman  during 
his  turn.     To  follow  their  innings   (said   of  one 
side  at  cricket)  =  to  follow  on  \  see  FOLLOW  v.  19  d. 

1746  in  *  Bat '  Cricketers  Man.  (1850)  80  ist  Innings. 
England.  2nd  Innings  1755  Game  at  Cricket  7  The 
Bowler  shall  change  [wickets]  but  once  in  the  same  innings. 

1770  J.  LOVE  Cricket -z\  Awakened  Eccho  speaks  the  Innings 
o'er,  And  forty  Notches  deep  indent  the  Score.     1810  Sport- 
ing  Mag.  XXXVI.   194  Won  by  the  former  by  sixty-two 
runs  at  one  innings.     1849  Laws  of  Cricket  c.  46  in  '  Bat ' 
( 'ricketers  tlfan.  59  The  players  who  go  in  second  shall 
follow  their  innings,  if  they  have  obtained  one  hundred  runs 
less  than  their  antagonists.     1891  W.  G.  GRACE  Cricket  216 
On   five  occasions  Oxford  has  won  by  an  innings,  whilst 
Cambridge  has  done  the  same  thing  thrice.     1895  Xebraska 
State  Jrnl.  23  June,  In  the  seventh  inning  Gragg  hit  for 
three  bases.  ..  In  the  fourth  inning  Haller  got  a  base  on 
balls. 

b.  transf.  (in  Great  Britain  always  in  //.)  The 
time  during  which  a  person,  party,  principle,  etc, 
is  in  possession  or  in  power ;  a  term  of,  or  oppor- 
tunity for,  activity  of  any  kind  ;  a  turn. 

1855  THACKERAY  AV7t«YW/«  1 1,  xi.io7The  Marquis  not  being 
present,  the  Baron  took  his  innings.  1870  Miss  BRIDCM ,\N 
A'.  Lynne  I.  vi,  81  She's  had  remarkably  good  innings,  and 
persons  can't  expect  to  live  for  ever.  1878  W.  R.  GREG  in 
if)th  Cent.  Sept.  395  The  new  ideas  of  '  peace,  retrenchment 
and  reform '  got  their  innings,  and .  .have  ruled  the  national 
policy  from  1830  till  1875.  1885  A".  1".  Mirror  23  May  7/3 
An  Inning  for  the  Lyceum  Pupils.  1897  W.  H.  THORNTON 
Retninisi.  ll'.-Co-  C(ergywtin  vii.  236  Fortunately  I  have 
had  most  of  my  innings  in  happier  days. 

II.  5.  The  action  of  the  verb  INN  ;    lodging, 
housing  ;  concr.  a  lodging,  dwelling-place. 

n  1050  Liber Scintill,\\.  (1889)  11  On^ebances  his  wununge 
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innunge  he  xearwaft  criste.  1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  HI. 
48  The  catlelL.goes  into  deserts  large  Without  all  inning 
(housing,  fense,  shroud,  houell,  or  such  like). 

t  Ixmi'tency.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  inmtcnt-etn^ 
pr.  pple.  of  inntt-i  to  lean  upon  (f.  in-,  Ix-  -  +  nTti 
to  lean,  press)  :  see  -ENCY.]  A  leaning,  pressing,  or 
resting  upon  something. 

1658  (II-RXAI.L  Chr.  in  Ann,  Verse  16  xi.  586  There  is 
an  innitency  of  his  heart  on  Christ.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNK 
Gard.  C\rns  ii.  1 1 _,;  The  innitency  and  stresse  being  made 
upon  the  liypoinochlion  or  fulcitnent  in  the  decussation. 

So  f  Inni  tent  a,  Obs.  rare~°. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Innitent,  endeavoring  or  assaying. 

•f  Ilini  xion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  inniti,  innix- :  see  prec.  and  -ION.]  =  prec. 


INNOCENT. 


SHAKS.  Wini.  T.  v.  ii.  70  The  Shepheards  Sonne.  .ha's  not 
onely  his  Innocence  (which  seemes  much)  to  iustifie  him. 
' 


Center  of  Gravity  in  due  Place  and  Posture. 


Innkeeper  fitiikfipai).    Forms :  see  Ixx  sb. 

[f.  INN  sb.  4  +  KEEPER.]  One  who  keeps  an  inn 
or  public  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
and  others  ;  an  innholder,  a  tavern er. 

1548  UDALL  F.rasitt.  Par,  Luke  x.  Q  iij,  [He]  deliuered 
thim  to  his  hoste  the  ynnekeper  that  he  should  see  the 
wounded  man  well  attended  and  kepte.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen. 
fr,  iv.  ii.  51  The  Red-Nose  Inne-keeper  of  Dauintry.  1779 
SWINBURNE  Tra-^i.  Spain  xlii.  372  In  Spain,  .the  inn-keepers 
are  almost  the  only  well-fed,  portly  figures  to  be  met  with. 
1845  STEPHEN  Comw.  Lmvs  tine:  (1874)  II.  84  A  common 
innkeeper — which  includes  the  keeper  of  every  tavern  or 
coffeehouse  in  which  lodging  is  provided. 

J*g>  *545  ASCIIAM  Toxoph.  i.  lArb.)  52  Solitariousenes, 
whyche  lurketh  in  holes  and  corners,  [and]  Night  an  vn- 
gratiouse  couer  of  noughtynesse,  whyche  two  thynges  be 
very  Inkepers  and  receyuers  of  all  noughtynesse  and  noughtye 
thinges. 

Hence  I'nnkee  peress,  rare,  a  female  inn- 
keeper. So  also  I'nnkee'ping- .r/>.,  the  keeping  of 
an  inn  (also  attrib^}  ;  adj.  that  keeps  an  inn. 

1860  G.  H.  K.  in  Vac.  Tour.  121  Anybody  who  wishes  to 
speculate  in  the  innkeeping  line.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist. 
Comm.  126  The  general  progress  of  society  rendered  inn- 
keeping  increasingly  prosperous.  2895  MRS.  DONNE  Down 
Danube  46  An  old  peasant  Inn-keeperess  told  us. 

Innless  (i'nles),  a.  ff.  INN  sb.  +  -LESS.]  With- 
out an  inn  or  inns. 

13..  Birth  Jesus  510  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1875)  88 
per  nas  non  o^er  stude  bere,  Bote  bulke  ^t  men  to  drowe, 
whan  hei  inles  were.  1845  F°Rn  Hattdbk,  Spain  i.  29  Hos- 
pitality in  an  hungry  inn-less  land  becomes  . .  a  sacred  duty. 
1885  Life  Sir  R.  Christ  ison  I.  350  At  the  innless  village  of 
Lower  Inveruglas. 

Inn-melle,  var.  in-melle^  IMKLLE  Obs.j  among. 

Innoble,  obs.  form  of  ENNOBLE. 

t  Innoble  SS6.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-  3  :  perh.  F. ; 
cf.  innoble  not  noble,  ignoble,  and  noblesse  nobility.] 
Want  of  nobility  ;  ignoble  or  low  rank. 

1x1470  TIPTOFT  Orat.  C.  Flatninius  (Caxtpn)  Evb  (R. 
Suppl.),  The  courage  which  is  pure  and  free  is  disposed  to 
take  noblesse  or  mnobles.se  indifferently. 

flnno'blish,  var.  ENNOBUSH  Gbs^  to  ennoble. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd,  ff  Comnnv,  203  [It]  did  greatly 
augment  and  innoblish  this  towne. 

Innocence  (i'n&ens).  Also  4-5  -ense,  4-6 
-ens.  [a.  K.  innocence  (i2th  c.),  ad.  L.  inno- 
centia  :  see  next  and  -EXCE.] 

I.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  innocent. 

1.  Freedom  from  sin,  guilt,  or  moral  wrong  in 
general ;  the  state  of  being  untainted  with,  or  un- 
acquainted with,  evil;  moral  purity. 

1340  Aycnb.  146  Ine  bise  we  onderstondebbe  innocence  bet 
we  ssolle  loki  be  on  a-ye  be  obre.  c  1380  WYCLIF  Scl.  ll'ks. 
III.  143  In  bo  stat  of  innocense.  1398  TREVISA  fiarth.  De 
P.  R.  vi.  xviii.  (1495)  203  Thenne  were  malyce  free,  and 
goodnesse  and  innocence  neuer  syker.  1567  Gude  ff  Godlie 
B.  (S.  T.  S.)  70  And  he,  geue  we  beleue,  hes  coste  His  inno- 
cens  for  our  trespas.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  373  Go  in  thy 
native  innocence  ;  relie  On  what  thou  hast  of  vertue.  1692 
SOUTH  12  Serin.  (1697!  I.  534  How  came  our  first  Parents  to 
sin,  and  to  lose  their  Primitive  Innocence?  1770  GOLDSM. 
/V.r.  /  'ill.  5  Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease.  1850 
LYNCH  Theo,  Trinalu.  28  Holiness  is  innocence  made  per- 
fect. (71851  MOIR  Poews,  Message  Set/t,  For  Penitence, 
However  deep  it  be,  brings  back  not  Innocence. 

2.  Freedom  from  specific  guilt ;   the  fact  of  not 
being  guilty  of  that  with  which  one  is  charged ; 
guiltlessness. 

1559  Mirr.  A  fag.,  Dk.  Clarence  \t  All  the  worldedydknow 
myne  innocence.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  l*//f,  i.  i.  208  It  will 
helpe  me  nothing  To  plead  mine  Innocence;  for  that  dye 
is  on  me  Which  makes  my  whit'st  part,  black.  1640  Br. 
HALL  Chr.  Moatr.  (ed.  Ward)  37/1  If  a  Cajetan  . .  shall  set 
favourable  states  to  our  controversies,  and  give  justly 
charitable  testimonies  to  our  personal  innocences.  1772 
ynnius  Lett,  Ixviii.  336  Where  the  guilt  is  doubtful,  a  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  should  in  general  be  admitted.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  T.  i.  44  Timpur  ..  pro- 
tested to  the  cadhi  his  innocence  of  the  blood  which  he  had 
shed. 

3.  Freedom  from  cunning  or  artifice ;  guileless- 
ness,  artlessness,  simplicity  ;  hence,  want  of  know- 
ledge or  sense,  ignorance,  silliness. 

c  1385  CHAI'CER  L.  G.  W.  1254  Dido,  O  sely  wemen  [v.  r. 
woman]  ful  of  Innocence  ..  What  makyth  ?ow  to  men  to 
truste  so?  c  1450  M,-rlin  40  When  eny  . .  complayneth  to 
the  for  the  kynges  Innocence,  and  selden  thei  wolden  thow 
sholde  take  vpon  the  to  be  kynge.  1589  NASHE  A  nut.  Ab- 
surd. Ep.  T>ed.  4  Least  their  singulantie  reflect  my  sim- 
plicitie,  their  excellence  conuict  me  of  innocence.  1611 
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1712  ADDisoN^'/tt-/.  No.  299  rs  My  little  Daughter  Harriot 
..asked  me  with  a  great  deal  of  Innocence,  why  I  never 
told  them  of  the  Generals  and  Admirals  that  had  heen  in 
my  Family.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  J/,-,/.  Persia  70  The  servants 
who  had  traded  on  my  innocence  and  simulated  fever. 

4.  Of  things  :   Harmlessness,  innocuousness. 

1828  WEBSTEK  s.  v.,  The  innocence  of  a  medicine  which 
can  do  no  harm. 

II.  concr.  5.  An  innocent  person  or  thing  (in 
various  senses  of  the  adj.).  (In  quot.  1697  collect. 
Innocent  creatures.) 


.  D ..-Jigale.  Whose  iNest  some  prying 

Churl  had  found,  and  thence,  By  Stealth,  convey'd  th'  un- 
feather'd  Innocence.  1703  FARQUHAR  Inconstant  iv.  iv, 
Stay,  my  fair  innocence;  1777  SHERIDAN  Trip  Scarb  \\ 
\.  Wks.  (1883)  296  Oh,  this  is  better  and  better  \-\Aloud\ 
WeH  said,  Innocence  !  1871  TENNYSON  Last  Tournament 
31  Take  thou  the  jewels  or  this  dead  innocence  [a  maiden 

6.  A  popular  name  of  Houston? a  cxrnlea,  a 
North  American  plant,  with  small  blue  four-cleft 
flowers,  also  called  Bluet. 

Innocency  (in&frtsi).  Now  somewhat  rare 
or  arch.  [ad.  L.  innocentiat  n.  of  quality  from  in- 
nocent-em :  see  next  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  =prec.  i. 

1357  Lay  Folks  Catech.  17  In  the  state  of  innocency 
\Lamb.  MS.  innocence].  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  n.  xli.  (1838) 
405  Mankynde  was  fyrste  [made]  in  the  state  of  innocencie. 
1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxi.  §  2  At  the  board  . .  it  very 
well  becommeth  children's  innocencie  to  pray,  and  their 
elders  to  say  Amen.  1634  W.  TIRWIIYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  I.)  76  Our  people  are  not  contayned  in  their  primatiue 
innocency.  a  1800  J.  WARTOM .£«////</*. -\tivict  27  In  white 
and  innocency  drest,  The  plainest  beauties  were  tin- 
1838  I-MF.RSON  Misc.  (1855)  102  When  in  innocemy,  ,,r 
when,  by  intellectual  perception,  he  attains  to  say.— '1  love 
the  Right !' 

2.  =prec.  2. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  785  Not  suffering 
the  Lordes  to  speake,  and  to  declare  their  innocencie.  1542-3 
Act  34  ff  35  Hen.  / '///  c.  i  Persons,  .complained  on,  shalbe 
admitted  to  purge  and  trie  . .  their  innocency  by  other  wit- 
nesse.  1682  DRVDF.N  Pref.  Relig.  Laid  Wks.  (Globe)  188 
To  declare  their  innocency  in  this  Plot.  1829  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  III.  10  Ready  . .  to  surrender  his  person  for  the 
trial  of  his  innocency.  1881  SwiNBURMH  Mtiry  Stuart  in.  i, 
l.est  I  seem  To  have  aught  neglected  in  the  full  defence 
Of  mine  own  innocency  and  honour. 

3.  =prec.  3. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  v.  Ixxxi.  58  Vortiger  thenne  con- 
syderynge  the  innocency  and  myldnesse  of  the  kyng,  cast 
in  his  mynde  howe  he  myght  be  kynge  hym  selfe.  1548 
HALL  Chron.,  If  en.  I'll!  244  Suche  was  his  childisbe  inno- 
cencie and  feare  . .  he  was  suche  an  ignoraunt  soule,  as 
knewe  not  what  the  affirmyng  of  an  heresie  was.  1556 
Attrelio  fy  Isab.  (1608)  G  vj,  O\ver  innocency  and  your  grete 
knoleagie  makethe  to  seeme  of  the  Hey  the  trueth. 

4.  =prec.  4. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl,,  Disc.  Occas.  Medit.  iv.  v,  Good 
Thoughts  ..  to  be  gathered  with  as  much  Innocency  nud 
Pleasure  . .  as  Honey  is  gather'd  by  the  industrious  Bee. 
1732  LAW  Serious  C.  iv.  (ed.  2)  54  His  trade,  as  to  him,  loses 
all  its  innocency. 

5.  -prec.  5. 

17*7  DK  FOE  Prot.  Monnst.  18  Babies,  Play-Things,  and 
other  pretty  Innocencies  used  of  old.  18*7  POLI.OK  Course 
T.  vii,  Helpless,  swaddled  innocency. 

Innocent  (i'n^&it),  a,  and  sb.  Also  4  innos- 
(s)ent,  in-oscente,  4-6  innocente,  ynnocent, 
5-6  inocent(e.  [a.  F.  innocent,  OF.  pi.  -ens, 
-ens  (Roland,  nth  c.),  ad.  L.  innocent-em,  f.  in~ 
(!N- 3)  +  nocent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  nocere  to  hurt, 
injure.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :  Doing  no  evil ;  free  from  moral 
wrong,  sin,  or  guilt  (in  general) ;  pure,  unpolluted. 
Usually   (in    mod.    use   always)  implying  'unac- 
quainted with  evil*  (thus  freq.  of  little  children; 
whence  passing  into  sense  5) ;  but  formerly  some- 
times in  more  general  sense  (?•£.  of  God  or  Christ  , 
Sinless,  holy. 

•71340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  28  With  man  innocent  inno- 
cent ^ou  sail  Ije.  1382  WYCUF  Ps.  \.xiii[i],  4  The  innocent 
in  hondis  and  in  clene  herte.  —  Hel>.  vii,  26  Hooly,  inno- 
sent,  inpolute,  departid  fro  synful  men.  1513  MORE  A'/r/r. 
///,  Wks.  67/1  The  lamentable  murther  of  Tm  innoocent 
nephewes,  the  young  king  and  his  tender  brother.  1556 
Anrelio  fy  fsn/>.  (1608)  I  !j,  Be  the  handcs  of  God  was  the 
firste  woman  createde,  innocente,  and  withoute  spotte.  1669 
SHADWF.LL  A".  Sk&ktrttts*  in.  Wks.  1720  I.  257  They  are 
the  happiest  innocentcst  people  in  the  world.  1687  A. 
LOVF.I.I.  tr.  Thwcnot's  Trav.  i.  200  Many  Innocent  Infants, 
whom  the  Mothers  had  hid  . .  were  Murdered  and  Buried 
there.  1784  COWPER  Task  i,  494  The  innocent  are  gay-  the 
lark  i^  gay.  1851  MATRICE  Patriarchs  ff  Laivg.  ii.  (1867) 
51  When  we  say  that  God  made  man  innocent,  What  do  we 
incnn  '! 

transf.  1500-80  DL-NBAR  Poems  ix.  158  Every  straik  mak 
throw  my  hart  a  stound,  That  evir  did  sten^le  thy  fair  flesche 
innocent.  1526  Pilgr,  Perf.  (1531)  10  That  most  innocent 
lx>dy.  .of  the  immaculate  lambe  Jesu  Chryst.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  \ '.  L.  n.  i.  39  The  big  round  tears  Cours'd  one  another 
downe  his  [a  stag's]  innocent  nose  In  pitteous  chase. 
b.  Jig.  Spotless,  stainless. 

1629  MILTON  Nativ.  39  She  woos  the  gentle  air  To  hide 
her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 

2.  Free  from  specific  wrong  or  guilt;  that  has 


INNOCENT. 

not  committed  the  particular  offence  charged  or  tn 
question  ;  nut  deserving  of  the  punishment  or  suf- 
fering inflicted  ;  not  guilty,  guiltless,  unoffending. 
Innocent  blood,  the  blood  (or  life^  of  the  innocent. 

1382  \V\VI.IF  i  Saw.  xxvi.  9  Who  shal'  stretche  his  hoond 

into  the  crist  of  the  Lord,  and  shal  be  innocent?  f's 

xciiiti].  21  The  innocent  blod  thei  shul  condempne.  1484 
CAXTON  tables  of  A  If  once  \  Ye  shold  do  grele  synne  yf  ye 
dyd  put  this  Innocent  and  gyltles  to  deth.  15*6  TINUAI.I 
Matf.  xxvii.  4,  I  have  synned  betray nge  the  innocent  bloud. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  i'f  158  h,  The  bloudde  of  the  In- 
nocente  man  was  with  his  dolorous  death,  recompensed.  1651 
HOBBFS  Lwiath.  n.  x\i.  109  A  Soveraign  Prince,  that  put- 
teth  todeathan  Innocent  Subject.  1670  MAIVKU.C0»r.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  350  The  Lieutenancy,  .pick  out  Hays  and  Jekill. 
the  innocentest  of  the  whole  party,  to  show  their  power  on. 
1761  Hi'MF.  /fist.  Kng.  II.  xxxvi.  286  Persons  not  lyinn 
under  any  sense  of  attainder  were  still  innocent  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  1849  MACAILAY  Hist.  Eng.  n.  (18711  I.  117 
While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the  forms  of 
justice.  Ibid,  vi.  1 1.  41  The  innocent  began  to  breathe  freely, 
and  false  accusers  to  tremble. 

trans f.  1590  Si'KNSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  U.  24  Of  whose  most  inno- 
cent death  When  tidings  came  to  inee,  unhappy  maid. 

b.  Const,  0/*  (formerly  also/row), 

1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  18,  I  dare  well  aunswere  for 
myne  vncle  Riuers  and  my  brother  here,  that  thei  be  inno- 
cent of  any  such  matters.     1516  TINDALE  Matt,  xxvii.  24, 
I    am  innocent  of  the  bloud   of  this   iuste  person.      1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'f,  in.   i.  69  Our   Kinsman  Gloster  is   as 
innocent,  From  meaning  Treason  to  our  Royall  Person,  As 
is  the  sucking  Lambe,  or  harmelesse  Boue.     1697  DRYIIEN* 
I'irg.  Georg.  n.  738  The  Peasant,  innocent  of  alfthese  Ills. 
1814  GARY  Dante,  Paradise  xxv.  105  Innocent  of  worse 
intent  Than  to  do  fitting  honour  to  the  bride.     Mod.  En- 
tirely innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 

c.  colhq.  with  of:    Free  from  ;  devoid  of.     (A 
humorous  transference  or  weakening  of  prec.) 

1706  ADDISON  Rosamond  Pro!.,  The  Opera  ..  Enrich 'd 
with  songs,  but  innocent  of  thought.  1743  WESLEY  IMs. 
(1872)  I.  428  The  Sermon  . .  was  quite  innocent  of  meaning. 
1834  MFIMVIN  Anglfr  in  ll'alt's  \\.  180  His  clothes  ..  were 
quite  innocent  of  a  fit.  1884  J.  COI.BORNE  Hicks  Pasha  60 
The  windows  are  small  apertures  ..  innocent  of  glass. 

3.  Having  or  showing  the  simplicity,  ignorance, 
artlessness,  or  unsuspecting  nature  of  a  child  or  one 
ignorant   of   the   world ;    devoid    of  cunning    or 
artifice;    simple,   guileless,    unsuspecting;    hence, 
artless,  naive,  ingenuous. 

1383  \VVCLJF  Pro-.',  xxii.  3  The  innocent  passede  and  is 
tprmentid  with  harm.  (1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  218  (Iri- 
silde  of  this,  god  woot,  ful  Innocent  That  for  hire  shapen 
was  al  this  array.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  i6g  Ful  ofte  De- 
ceived ben  with  wordes  softe  The  kinges,  that  ben  innocent. 
C  mt}Gerteryciesg$i  Of  all  this  werk  the  kyng  was  innocent 
And  of  ther  falsed  no  thing  perceyuyd.  1535  COVERDALK 
Ksthe f  xvi.  6  Which  also  with  false  and  disceatfull  wordes 
. .  disceaue  and  betraye  the  innocent  goodnes  of  pr\ 
1711  STEELF.  Sf>ect.  No.  118  p  3  For  all  she  looks  so  inno- 
cent as  it  were,  take  my  Word  for  it  she  is  no  Fool.  1859 
C.  READE  Love  me  Little  xiv,  Shall  I  tell  you  your  real 
character  ?  . .  You  are  an  innocent  fox  !  1875  A.  W.  WARD 
Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  I.  7  Chaucer  indeed  made  a  very  innocent 
use  of  the  words  tragedy  and  comedy  when  he  applied 
them  simply  to  poems  ending  happily  or  unhappily. 

b.  Deficient  in  intelligence  or  sense;  silly,  half- 
witted, imbecile  :  cf.  B.  3  b.  Now  dial. 

1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  W  169  That  he  was  either  a 
childe,  whiche  had  nede  of  norice.  .or  an  innocent  creature, 
whiche  muste  be  ruled  by  a  tutor.  Ibid.^  Edw.  fl^  210 
He  was  a  man  of  no  great  wit,  suche  as  men  comonly  call 
an  Innocent  man,  neither  a  foole,  neither  very  wyse.  1688 
Vestry  'Sks.  iSurtees)  342  To  John  Dods  for  keeping  the 
innocent  boy,  i/.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Innocent,  inoffensive,., 
harmless,  also  simple,  or  silly,  a  1825  FORBV  roc.  E.  Angfia 
s.  v.,  '  An  innocent  man  ' . .  is  an  extremely  common  ex- 
pression for  a  silly  fellow. 

4.  Of  actions,  etc. ;    Free  from   guilt  or   moral 
evil ;  not  arising  from  or  involving  any  evil  intent 
or  motive.     Often  blending  with  5  :  Producing  no 
morally  bad  result ;  morally  harmless. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  19  Ryght 
so  he  named  men  meke  &  pacyent,  His  flocke  &  his  shepe, 
for  maners  innocent.   1665  BOYLE  Qccas.  Refl.  iv.  xiii.  (18481 
258  The  Innocentest  use  that  we  are  wont  to  make  of  our 
time.     1676  tr.  Gitillatisre's  I'sy.  Athens  214  Mahometan 
Ladies  ..  would  come  to  his  House  to  play  their  innocent 
tricks.     1728   FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  3,  I  think  no 
pleasure  innocent,   that   is   to  man  hurtful.     1848  A.  TOD 
Disc.  102,  I  mean  not  to  condemn  innocent  hilarity.     1893 
SIR  J.  W.  CHITTY  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXVIII.  479/1  The 
case  . .  is  one,   not  of  innocent   misrepresentation,  but   of 
fraudulent  misrepresentation. 

5.  Of  things :  Doing  no  harm  ;  producing  no  ill 
effect  or  result ;  not  injurious;  harmless,  innocuous. 
(In  Path,  opposed  to  malignant?) 

1662  II.  M  IRK  rhiL->soj>hica[  \\~ritings  Pref.  Gen.(i;i2)  20 
How  innocent  and  inoffensive  that  doctrine  was  in  the 
more  pure  and  intemerate  Ages  of  the  Church.  1703  DAM- 
PIER  I'oy.  HI.  68  A  sort  of  ..  Calabash  or  Gourd-kind  ..  It 
is  of  a  sharp  and  pleasing  Taste,  and  is  very  innocent.  1712 
BUDGELL  Sf»ect.  No.  283  F  17  His  Powder  upon  Examination 
being  found  very  innocent.  1715-20  POPE  Iliad  xv.  547  The 
shaft  with  bra/en  head  Fell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay 
dead.  1758  Descr.  Thames  207  The  Flesh  is  white,  soft,  in- 
nocent, and  nourishing.  1804  ABERNETHY  Snrf.  Obs.  04 
note.  Tumours  of  an  innocent  nature  commonly  increase  in 
an  equal  ratio.  1897  AlUmtt's  Syst.  Mfd.  III.  370  Pressure 
on  these  nerves  in  innocent  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  rare, 
b.  That  does  not  transgress  the  law  ;  lawful. 

1828  WKBSTF.R,  Innocent  . .  4.  Lawful  ;  permitted  ;  as  an 
innocent  trade.  5.  Not  contraband;  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture; as,  innocent  goods  carried  to  a  belligerent  nafi»n 
Ktnt. 
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6.   Cotnh. 

1611   LADV   M.  WROTH   Urania   it 
thai    m*d>  thai   innocent. like   fashion   shew  in    me      1810 

N;  '•"'*«  »•  •- 

'838    '••'tt.frMaa,,,  ,,3    Have     j 

of  the-  Cooly  Trade  f      Emigration  of  Hill  Co.,], 
Mauntiu    11  is  called,  and  divers  other  innocem-soundini: 
names.     1841  S.  LOVER  Handy  Anifyxxm.  207  He  came  uu 
quite  innocent-like  to  the  corner. 

B.  s>:  (In  4//.  innocens,  innooenz,  -ntz.) 

1.  a.  An  innocent  person  ;  one  not  disposed  to  do 
harm,  or  unacquainted  with  evil :  see  A.  I. 

[,-  1100  /  'ices  A-  I  'ir/ues  79  Se  Se  ne  nimS  none  mede  of  Sa 
anuctnlts.Ott  bten  uneilinde  menn  Se  none  manne  euel  ne 
willeS.]  13..  lfotis-,1  (Vern.)ii  M,  Altenel 

Leg.  (1881)  342  f>e  feor)>e  heuene  is  gold  iliche  . .  To  Inno- 
cens  bat  place  is  diht.  <- 1386  CNA.  ri  R  Scinifn.  T.  275  Ye. . 
chiden  heere  the  sely  Innocent  Yourc  wyi  I 
and  pacient.  1390  UOWER  Con/.  1.  175  All  to  deceive  an 
innocent,  Whiche  woll  not  be  of  her  assent.  1483  Catli 
;  Angt.  196/2  An  Innocent,  innocent,  innnxins.  1508  DuNBAli 
Tiia  Herat  H'cnifn  267  He  of  Jour  luke  like  innocentis 
thoght  je  haif  euill  myndis.  1604  SHAKS.  Otli.  v  ii  190 
Thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent,  That  ere  did  lift  vp 
eye.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  198  r  t  Like  good  queen 
Rmma,  the  pretty  Innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning 


t  b.  One  innocent  of  a  charge,  or  undeserving 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  ;  a  guiltless  -person  • 
see  A.  2.  Obs. 

c  1340  HAMPOLF.  Prose  Tr.  ir  Thay  are  slaers  gattely.  .M 
defames  men,  and  bat  confoundes  innocentys.  c  1400  tr 
Stcrrta  Secrtt.,  C,ov.  Lordsh.  (K.  K.  T.  S.)  53  To  helpe 
simple  men,  to vpberej>e  defautes of  Innocent*.  i5»6TiNDAi.r 
Matt.  xii.  7  Ve  wold  never  have  condemned  innocentes. 
'  1631  Star  C/iantl'.  Cases  (Camden)  40  For  hope  of  gaine  he 
!  had  combyned  with  the  Lord  Sarsheld  to  indict,  convict, 
and  execute  one  Philip  Bushell,  an  innocent,  for  a  supposed 
murther.  1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  A7.  6V.  /•>//.  in,  via,  339 
Ihose  who  shall  conspire  to  indict  an  Innocent  falsely  and 
maliciously  of  Felony.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  89  You  will  save  from  ruin  a  multitude  of  innocents. 

2.  esp.  A  young  child,  as  being  free  from  actual 
sin,  or  unacquainted  with   evil  (see  A.  i);  spec,  in 
//.   i,with   capital),   the    young  children   slain    by 
Herod   after   the  birth    of  Jesus  (Matt.    ii.    16), 
reckoned   from  early   times  as  Christian   martyrs 
(also  called  the  Holy  Innocents]. 

c  13*5  Lai  Le  Fr fine  164  And  help  this  sell  innocent,  That 
it  mot  y-cristned  be.  n  1340  HAMPOLE  Fsa/tern.  a  Herode, 
b1  sloghe  be  innocenz.  c  1400  MAUNDF.V.  (Roxb.)  ix.  36 
Vnder  pe  cloistre  . .  es  f>e  Charnell  of  be  Innocentz,  whare 
>aire  banes  lie-;.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Ill  34  b,  When 
I  was  credibly  enformed  of  the  death  of  the  .ii.  younge 
innocentes,  his  awne  natural  nephewes.  1641  J.  JACKSON 
TmtSimf.  T.  n.  08  The  seventh  and  last  of  these  inno- 
cent creatures,  is  an  innocent  indeed,  a  child.  1704  NKLSON 
Fest.  iV  Fasts  viii.  (1739)  101  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Holy 
Innocents.  1863  KlNGSLKY  li'atfr  Bab.  v.  (1886)  221  They 
were  all  there,  except,  of  course,  the  babes  of  Kethlehem 
who  were  killed  by  wicked  King  Herod  ;  for  they  were 
taken  straight  to  heaven  long  ago,  as  everybody  knows,  ami 
we  call  them  the  Holy  Innocents. 

b.  (//oty)  Innocents'  Day,  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, observed  as  a  church  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  (Formerly 
called  CHILDERMAS.) 

1548-9  Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  /ntroits,  etc.,  The  Inno- 
centes Daye.  1658  PHILLIPS.  Innocents  day,  the  28  of 
December.. also  called  Childermas  day.  1683  Woou  Life 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  38  Innocents  day.. a  very  cold  day.  1828 
SCOTT  /'.  M.  I'crtk  xvi,  I  can  make  bodily  oath  to  the 
bonnets  1  made  for  them  since  last  Innocents . 

c~  fig*  in//.  {Parliamentary  slang.}  Applied  to 
measures  'sacrificed' at  the  end  ot  a  session  for 
want  of  time;  usually  in  phr.  massacre  or  slaughter 
of  the  innocents. 

1859  Ti  nit's  20  July  7/3  (Farmer)  The  Leader  of  the  Hou^e 
would  have  to  go  through  that  doleful  operation  called  the 

.'•re  of  the  innocents.     1870  London  Figaro  6    l 
libid.),  So  vigorously  has  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent- 
proceeding  that  the  Appropriation  Kill  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday.     1887  ty;  ' 
20  Aug.,  At  this  period  of  the  Session,  amongst  the  '  inno- 
cents'.this  innocentest  of  the  innocents  is  not  destined  to 
be  spared  the  sacrificial  knife. 

3.  A  guileless,  simple,  or  unsuspecting  person  ; 
one  devoid  of  cunning  or  artifice;  hence,  D.  One 
wanting  in  ordinary  knowledge  or  intelligence  ;  a 
simpleton,  a  silly  fellow;  a  half-wit,  an  idiot. 

<  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeottt.  f'rol.  $•  T.  523  O  sely  pree-^t, 
o  sely  Innocent  With  coueitise  anon  thou  shall  be  blent. 
1575) i  LVI.Y  F-ufJiHt's  (Ark)  98  In  body  deformed,  in  mimic 
foolish,  an  innocent  borne,  1593  R.  HARVEY  Pltilad.  91 
That  he  might  do  what  he  Hst  in  the  kingdome  undei 
an  innocent  and  milksop.  1598  FavfnJkam  far.  Rfr.  \\\^.  , 
Buryed,  Margery,  an  innocent  from  the  Ahby.  1694  R. 
L'EsTRANGE  Fables  (ed.  6)  ccr<:\\\viii.  473  Tfu-n-  w;ts  ji^t 
such  another  Innocent  n.s  this,  in  my  Feather's  Family.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  An  Innocent,  an  Idiot,  or  Ninny,  a  •'illy,  half- 
witted Person.  1814  SCOTT  \\'a''.  ix,  '  Hi-  i 
said  the  butler. .  Waverley  learned,  .from  .  ih.it 

in  Scotland  .  .a  natural  fool  [was  called)  an  innocent.     1838 
JAMRS  Robbrr  vi.  The  man  is  a  poor  inn 
known  this  many  a  year. 

4.  Herb.    =- INNOCENCE  6.    / 

(Herb}  -V.'.  Innocent  (F.  Herbe  tie  S.  Innocent  Cotgr.t, 
Knot-gi:'  '-'tirr. 

1616  SI-HI-I..  8:  MABKH.  C'<:i>it>y  Farms  t$  Some  doe  make 
in  like  M:  of  the  hearbe 


INNODATE. 

'"•,  •  '8ss '  M  Iliddn  ratk  x»iii 

M; 

I  Innoce-ntial,  ran.    [f.  I 

.  f",,a,,,. 

tial.  etc.]     (II,  Mon-iiiL;  1  i   ),.. 

•:<  ;  innocent.    .So  r  Innoc*  ntlon*  a  -also 
t  Innoce  ntive  a. 

I,,'6? ,!!""' ."','•""«";*:  •*•  45..  She  .ppeared  lo  him  in 

niAM 
ll-ll.    xii(,fa 

•need  Ihe  Co^- 

t  I-nnocenti  ze,  9.  Oh.  rare.   [f.  INX,«KNT  ,/, 

+  -IZE,  after  F.  innocent. 

breech,  whip,  labh  (u,,   Childermas  or  Innocents- 
day),  to  jerke  all   such  as  they  can  find  m  bed  ' 


Innocently  irn^-mli  }adv.    [<   I 

+  -i.v  -.]      In  ah  iuiuccnt  maiuni  ;   v, 
having  done,  or  intending,  harm  :  guiltlessly,  harm- 
lessly, guilelessly,  artlessly.     N 

<  1400  MAUKWtv.  .Roxb..  xxxii.  145  I-ifT.,,,d  innocently  in 
lew  if.-  and  in  luffe  and  chantee.     1596  /'/4 

79  Whan  they  haue.  .^ufired.  .many  obi.-, 
miuryes  innocently  for  the  lone  of  JCML     1555 
8  Men  lyued  Rimplye  &  innocentiye  withou: 

'-'•here  the 

innocently  uretched  maid  Was  for  her  mothers  proud  im- 
piette_..  sentenced  to  die.     171; 

Let  him  go  before  he  ha  :ffered.     1712  ADDISON 

i/'Hi.  No.  383  fi  The  Cbiltl  who  went  to  th<-  I 


b.  fig.  Spotlessly.      Cf.  INKUCKNT  a.  i  b.) 
1715  tr.  Pane irollus  Rerun,  Mem.  I.  i.  xv.  ;6  The  Parian 
[marble]  is  the  most  innocently  white. 

t I'nnocentness.  (  /•  .  ;,;//.  [f.  fls  prec.  + 
M  >H.]  The  quality  of  being  innocent;  innocency. 

1481  !\lonk  of  Fresh. ,m  Arb.1  72  The  puie  and  clere  sym- 
plycyte  and  innocentnes  c.f  the  very  chirc[h)e  of  nod.  I7t7 
BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inxaattlxeu,  Guiltl. 

Inuocnity  (inoki;;-iti).  [f.  L.  innoni-us  (see 
next  i  -ii  Y,  perh.  after  F.  iinwruite'  ,1806  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  of  tjciiig  innocuous  ; 
innocuousness. 

1855  .Mfd.  «,  Xnrg.  Krforlrr  Mar,,  riniB~.  having  no 
guarantee  of  their  purity  or  innnci.ily.  1861  HI-VSII-AD  I'en. 
J>is.  .1879)  431  The  innocuity  of  the  milk  K  p.oved  by  the 
fact,  that  a  mother,  .rr.iy  ...list  tl.at  chil.l  Mill,  impunity. 

Innocuous  in(.-ki»,3s),  a.  [f.  1,.  innocii-m 
(f.  in-,  Lv- ::  -f  notion  (ran-\  f.  root  of  nccfie  to 
hnrt)  +  -OUS.J  Not  hurtful  or  injurious  ;  harmless. 
In  '/.ool.  applied  spec,  to  the  nun-vcnomim*  snakes 
(constituting  the  division  him 

1598  PMRCKLEY  Felic.  Man  (1631)  171  The  still  i 
his  innocuous  life.  1638  t.>\\i.  \  /  tTrV  Kiddie  n.  Wks. 
(1684)  n.  75  To  spend  the  rest  of  my . .  days  in  their  innocuous 
sports.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  /•.-•ti';^.  /'.  n.  107  All  these 
innocuous  and  harmlesse  creatures.  1791  Cou  PER  Iliad  v. 
20  But  over  Diomedes'  left  shoulder  passed  The  point  in- 
nocuous. 1846  RtSKis-  JA',/.  1'o.iut.  1.  Pref.  14  Men  have 
commonly  more  pleasure  in  the  criticism  which  hurts  than 
in  that  which  is  innocu.  us.  1861  Di- 1  A\U  R  AVrvA.  Card.  93 
Spinach-juice  furnishes  an  innocuoi:  .tter. 

InuO'CUOHSly,  aJv.  [f.  ]>iec.  -f  -i.v  -.]  In 
an  innocuous  manner  ;  harmlessly  ;  without  doing 
harm.  (In  first  quot.,  Without  suffering  harm. 

1650  SIR  T.   BROWNE  Fsend.  /./.  led.  2)  111.  x\\ 
Whether  Quailes..doe  innocuously  feed  upon  Hellebore. 
1795-1814  WOKI>MV.  I--.\ctits.   ill.  516  A  low  cottage  in 


sunny  bay,  Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  break-  1837 
MACAULAV  l-'.ss..  Bacon  1 1887)  424  Science  . .  has  guided  ih-r 
thunder-bolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth. 


Iniio'cuousness.     [f.ai  prec. +  -»«•«.]    The 

(juality  of  being  innocuo.  ssness. 

1644  DIGBV  NA  16451  93  'I'hal  innocuousnesse 

of  the  effect.     1845  M  . 
The  land-tax  owes  its  innocu 
moderation.  '  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Thf>  .1;     , 
as  to  the  innocuousness  and  even  the  therapeiitic  value  of 
this  method. 

t  I'nnodate,  ///.  a.   Obs.     fad.  1..  innSdal-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  .  .e  next]     Hound  up  or 

fastened  in  a  knot  ;  involved  in  an  interdict. 

1587  Fi  F.MING  Cotitn.  /AI////J/..  ,/  1 1  1  '  eine  ex- 

communicate and  deposed,  all  that  duo  olieic  hit  are  like- 
wise inn  urssed. 

t  I'nnodate,  "'•    Ots.    [f.  ppl.  st.m  ><\  I..  /«- 

naii-rt  to  knot   in,  fasten  with  a  knot,  entangle, 

implicate,  f.  in-  (Ix- 

\oHK.]     trans.  To  fasten  in  or  with  a  knot ;  sfec. 

to  include  or  involve  in  an  anathema  or  in' 

from  med.I.  rincnlis  anathcmatis  innodai 

volve  in  tlie  i 

rence  in  Charters.  1 

1635  N".  R    1. 1  !  .trod..  The  I'i 

fearing  lest  the  1  •  the  Realme 

dated  her  by  his  sente 

:  !i  obey  her  are 
.!  wilh  the  ;in., 


INNODATION 

Hence  t  Innoda'tion  vbl.  sb. 

I73t  CHANDLER  Limh-r.-k's  Hist.  Inquis.  II.  13  Let  no 
man  dare  to  infringe,  or  . .  to  contradict  this  Page  of  our 
Excommunication,  Anathematization,  Interdict,  Innovation. 
Innodalion.  • 

Innomb(e)rable  :  see  INNUMBERABLE  a.,  Obs. 

Inno'minable,  ".  sb.)  arch.  [ad.  L.  inno- 
minaliil-is.  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  nominalnlis  NOMINABLE.] 
Incapable  of  being  named  or  not  fit  to  be  named. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lo-.'e  I.  ix.  (Skeat)  1.  55  Of  foule 
thynges  innominable.  1533  [see  IN-IMAGINABLE].  1570  Bit- 
II  F.Y  Euclid  v.  def.  iv.  129  The  excesse  of  the  one  to 
the  other  is  euer  unknowen,  and  therefore  is  surd,  and  in- 
nominable. 1625  T.  JAMES  Manndnct.  Divinity  Ep.  Ded., 
As  concerning  the  manuscripts,  they  are . .  innominable  as  yet. 
'839  Eraser's  Mtif.  XIX.  626  Those  innominable  garments, 
the  mere  allusion 'to  which  is  sufficient  to  shock  ears  polite. 
1839  BAILEY  Fcstus  xix.  (1852)  278  There  are  innominable 
depths,  Which  cannot  be  revealed  of  human  life. 

B.  si.  in  //.  (humorous  euphemism}  '  Unmen- 
tionables', trousers. 

,834-43  SOUTHEY  Doctor  (i^)  VII.  606  The  lower  part 
of  his  dress  represented  innommables  and  hose  in  one. 

||  Innominata,  -turn :  see  INNOMINATE  3. 

Innominate  (i<nyminA\  a.  [ad.  late  I>.  in- 
Hominal-us  (Boethius),  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  nominat-its 
NOMINATE.] 

1.  Not  named,  unnamed,  anonymous. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2!  306  Zeyloon..was  not 
innominate  to  the  Antients.  1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i. 
ix.  36  The  Spirit  called  Light  or  Heat,  is  Innominate  of 
itself.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  ii.  v.  (1732)  221  Communi- 
cated by  an  innominate  Person.  1847  Blackw.  Mag.  LXI. 
630  Better  to  live  for  ever  innominate  in  a  song.  1898  igrA 
Cent.  Sept.  304  The  infant  and  still  innominate  Church. 

2.  Roman  Law.    Of  a  contract :    Unclassified : 
see  quot.  1818. 

1774  BP.  HALIFAX  Anal.  Rom.  Laiu  (1795)  62  Innominate 
Contracts  were  usually  ranged  under  four  classes,  expressive 
of  the  Consideration  on  which  they  were  founded,  i.  Do 
ut  des.  2.  Do  ut  facias.  3.  Facio  ut  des.  4.  Facio  itt 
facias.  1818  COLEBROOKE  Treat.  OHig.  ff  Cmtr.  1. 18  Un- 
named or  innominate  contracts  are  those  which  had  no 
certain  denomination  denoting  their  particular  nature.  1873 
POSTS  Cains  in.  372.  1880  MUIRHF.AD  Gains  n.  §  89  note. 

3.  Anat.   Innominate  bone  (Os    innominatuin ', 
the  hip-bone,  a  union  of  three  original  bones :  see 
quot.  1879.     Innominate  artery  (Arteria  innomi- 
nata;,  a  large  artery  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  just  before  the  left  carotid  artery.     Inno- 
minate vein  {Vena  innominata),  each  of  the  two 
veins  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and 
the  internal  jugular  veins  behind  the  inner  ends  of 
the  clavicle. 

[1706  PHILLIPS,  Innominata  Ossa,  ..  the  Nameless  Bones, 
two  large  Bones  plac'd  on  the  sides  of  the  Os  Sacrum.} 
1866  HUXLEY  Prat,  Rent.  Caithn.  87  The  right  innominate 
bone  was  restored  after  the  model  of  the  left.  1870  ROL- 
LESTON  Anftil.  Life  Introd.  52  The  aorta  [in  birds]  divides 
after  a  very  short  course  into  three  great  trunks,  by  giving 
off  two  suoequal  innominate  arteries.  1876  Trans,  Clin. 
SLK.  IX.  112  The  innominate  veins  were  stretched  over  the 
sac.  1879  WRIGHT  Anim.  Life  6  Each  innominate  bone  is 
made  up  of  three  bones,  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis. 

b.  absol.  as  sb.  (also  in  L.  form  innominatuin, 
-ata)  :  •=  innominate  bone,  artery,  or  vein. 

1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Rep.  IX.  407  The  first  part  of  the 
aorta . .  was  greatly  dilated . .  the  innominate  was  also  dilated. 
1880  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  July  184  Aneurism  of  the  inno- 
minata.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.,  The  three  parts  of  the 
innominate  are  fused  into  one  bone  in  Mammals  and  Birds, 
in  Reptiles  there  are  three  separate  bones. 

Inno  minated,  a    Obs.  rare- •'.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ED1:  cf.  NOMINATED.]     Unnamed,  nameless. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Ctodl.  in.  ii.  60  A  discovery  out  of 
their  own  Religion  that  this  innominated  Deity  was  not  the 
True  God  but  the  Material  world. 

Innonnity,  -mous,  obs.  ff.  ENORMITY,  -MOUS. 

1  Ilinote'scence.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [ad.  med.L. 
inni'tfscentia,  f.  L.  innolescenl-em,  pr.  pple.  of  in- 
lU'lescfre,  inceptive  f.  /';/-  IN-  -)  +  noscere,  not-  to 
know.]  A  becoming  known. 

1629  DONNF.  Sernt.  V.  cxxv.  254,  I  shall  see  it  in  the  face 
of  that  God  who  is  all  face,  all  manifestation,  all  innotescence 
to  me. 

||  Innote'seimus.  La-.u.  Obs.  [Lat.,  =  we  come 
to  know,  we  have  cognizance.]  (See  quot.) 

1670  BLOUNT  Laiu  Diet.,  Innotcscintus,  Letters  Patent  so 
called,  which  are  always  of  a  Charter  of  Feofment  or  some 
other  Instrument,  not  of  Record  ;  and  so  called  from  the 
words  in  the  Conclusion,  Innotescimus  per  presents*.  An 
Innotescimtts  and  Vidimus  are  all  one. 

I'nnoth,  early  form  of  INNETII,  the  inside. 

Innouth,  var.  of  INWITH  Obs.,  within. 

Innovate  (i-novt-'t),  v.  [f.  L.  innovat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  innovare  to  renew,  alter,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  + 
novare  to  make  new,  f.  novus  new.  Cf.  F.  itUHK'tr 
(1322  in  Godef.  Cow//.).] 

tl.  trans.  To  change  (a  thing)  into  something 
new;  to  alter ;  to  renew.  0/n.  \rare  after  1750.) 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cal-.'in's  Inst.  u.  xx.  (1634)  737  A  desire 

to  innovate  all  things,  .moveth  troublesome  men.     1572  H. 

MlDDCLHOI  11.  III.  6  It  shulde 

:ous  to  every  State  to  suffer  the  same  any 

it  yd  or  alteryd.     1621  (',.  SANI.YS  <Md's 

^cython  who  his  nature  innouates,  Now 

male,  now  female,  :  ;  ><-,•//. 

Thtol.  i    i  shall 
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either  be  abolished  by  annihilation,  or  . .  be  innovated,  and, 
as  it  were,  transfigured.  1751  JOHNSON  Rand'U-r  No.  179 
r  5  Attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or  habitual 
character.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxii,  The  dictates  of  my 
father  were . .  not  to  be  altered,  innovated,  or  even  discussed. 

f  2.  To  bring  in  (^something  new)  for  the  first 
time ;  to  introduce  as  new.  0/>s. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  (R.),  If  any  other 
do  mnouate  and  brj-nge  vp  a  woorde  to  me  afore  not 
vsed  or  not  hearde,  I  would  not  disprayse  it.  1593  R.  D. 
Hyfou-fotomacltia  57  b,  This ..  table  being  taken  up  . .  there 
was  presently  an  other  innovated,  with  a  cloth  of  silke. 
1656  Burton's  Diary  11828)  I.  98  He  was  tried  in  the  same 
way  for  innovating  a  new  religion.  1666  DRVDF.N  Pref. 
Ann.  Miral'.  Wks.  (Globei  41  Some  words  which  I  have 
innovated,  .upon  his  Latin.  1735-8  HOLINUBROKE  On  Parties 
63  To  surrender  their  old  Charters,  and  accept  new  ones, 
under  such  Limitations  and  Conditions,  as  the  King  thought 
fit  to  innovate. 

3.  iiitr.  To  bring  in  or  introduce  novelties;  to 
make  changes  in  something  established  ;  to  intro- 
duce innovations.  Sometimes  const,  on  or  upon 
(also  with  indirect  passive). 

1597  DANIEL  Cir.  M'tu-s  v.  Ixxvii,  Such.  .who.  .Hated  his 
might,  and  glad  to  innouate.  1651  HOBBES  Goz<t.  <j-  Soc.  \. 
§  5.  78  There  are  many  who  supposing  themselves  wiser 
then  others,  endeavour  to  innovate,  and  divers  Innovators 
innovate  divers  waves.  1658  CROMWELL  Sp.  20  Jan.  in 
Carlyle,  Designs,  .laid  to  innovate  upon  the  Civil  Rights 
of  the  Nations,  and  to  innovate  in  mattersof  Religion.  1720 
WATERLAND  Eight  Serin.  319  They  innovated  in  the  Form 
of  Baptism,  w  hich  was  one  of  the  best  Fences  to  the  true 
Faith.  1796  BURKE  Lett,  noble  Lit.  Wks.  VIII.  20  It  can. 
not  at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept  ..  to  innovate  is  not  to  reform.  1853  J.  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1871)  II.  i.  iv.  193  Efforts  have  been 
made  . .  to  innovate  on  the  existing  condition  of  its  people. 
1877  PUSF.Y  in  Daily  Express  21  May,  We  the  old  Tracta- 
rians  deliberately  abstained  from  innovating  in  externals. 

Hence  tl'nnovated///.rt.;  I-nnovating  vbl.sb. 
and///,  a. 

1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Inovation,  innouating.  1628 
HOBBES  Thucyd*  (1822)  48  Their  own  innovating  confederates. 
1635  HAKEWILL  Apol.  v-vi.  338  What  use  the  elect  shall 
have  of  the  innovated  world  I  . .  as  yet  can  not  find.  1704 
HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  82  The  Holy  Professors  of 
true  Christianity,  who.  .oppos'd  themselves  to  the  innovated 
Idolatry  and  Superstition.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  F.  Halt  In- 
trod.  5  An  innovating  farmer,  who  talked  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  had  been  fairly  driven  out  by  popular  dislike.  1877 
Innovating  [see  3  above]. 

Innovation  (in»v*i'J*an).  [ad.  L.  innovation- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  innavare  to  INNOVATE  :  cf.  F. 
innovation  (1297  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  innovating ;  the  introduction  of 
novelties  ;  the  alteration  of  what  is  established  by 
the  introduction  of  new  elements  or  forms.     •)-  For- 
merly const,  of  (the  thing  altered  or  introduced). 

1553  BRENDE  Q.  Citrtins  221  b,  Perdicas,  whose  ambicious 
mynde  desirous  of  innouation,  was  (he  sayde)  to  be  pre- 
uented  in  time.  1561  T.  NORTON  Call-in's  hist.  Table 
Contents,  It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  obey,  and  not  to 
make  innovation  of  states  after  their  own  will.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  \.  xlii.  §  ii  To  traduce  him  as  an  authour  of 
suspitious  innouation.  1614  SEI.DEN  Titles  Hon.  286  Thanes 
remained  as  a  distinct  name  of  dignitie,  and  vanisht  not  at 
the  innouation  of  new  honors,  a  1639  WEBSTER  Appins  fy 
V.  y.  iii,  The  hydra-headed  multitude  That  only  gape 
for  innovation.  1796  BURKE  Co>-r.  (1844)  III.  211  It  is 
a  revolt  of  innovation ;  and  thereby,  the  very  elements 
of  society  have  been  confounded  and  dissipated.  1824  L. 
.MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  51  I.  65  This  spirit  of  innovation 
has  extended  itself  to  other  parts  of  grammar,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  names  of  the  Tenses.  1874  GREEN  Sh.  Hist. 
vii.  §  i  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced  yet  more 
boldly  in  the  career  of  innovation. 

f  b.  Revolution  (  —  L.  nova-  res).  Obs. 

1596  SHAK-S.  i  Hen.  /(",  v.  i.  78  Poore  Discontents,  Which 
gape,  and  rub  the  Elbow  at  the  newes  Of  hurly  burly  Inno- 
uation.  1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pnc.  I/io.  i.  xx.  (1821)  206  For 
the  same  reason  of  innovation,  he  besought  them  to  send 
unto  him  fme  Lasts  of  powder  with  match  and  lead. 

2.  A  change  made   in  the  nature  or  fashion  of 
anything  ;    something  newly  introduced ;    a  novel 
practice,  method,  etc. 

1548  Act  2-4-3  Edm.  VI,  c.  i  To  staye  Innovations  or 
newe  rites.  1641  (title\  A  Discovery  of  the  notorius  Pro- 
ceedings of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
bringing  Innovations  into  the  Church.  1717  J.  KEILL 
Aniin.  Oecon,  Pref.  (1738)  47  This  Attraction,  .is  no  Innova- 
tionin  Philosophy.  ltot>  Asiatic  Ann.  R€g.,  Misc.  Tr.  106/1 
The  tribute  you  demand  from  the  Hindus. .is  an  innovation 
and  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  Hindustan,  a  1862 
BUCKLE  Civil!:.  11873)  II-  viii.  595  To  them  antiquity  is 
synonymous  with  wisdom,  and  every  improvement  is  a 
dangerous  innovation.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cotiq.  II.  viii. 
297  The  sturdiest  champions  of  Norman  innovations. 

t  b.  A  political  revolution  ;  a  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection. ( =  L.  nova?  res.)  06s. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingil.  ff  Commm.  (1603)  227  Neither 
doth  lie  willingly  arme  them  for  feare  of  sedition  and  inno- 
vations. 1726  LF.OXI  Albert?*  Arc/tit.  I.  77/2  A  Province 
so  inclined  to  tumults  and  innovations. 

3.  spec,  in  Sc.  Law.  The  alteration  of  an  obliga- 
tion ;  the  substitution  of  a  new  obligation  for  the 
old  :  see  quot. 

1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Lav  Scot.  450/1  Innovation,  is  a  tech- 
nical expression,  signifying  the  exchange,  with  the  creditor's 
consent,  of  one  obligation  for  another;  su  .is  to  make  the 
second  obligation  come  in  the  place  of  the  first,  and  be  the 
only  subsisting  obligation  against  the  debtor,  both  the 
1  obligants  remaini: 

4.  Hot.  The    tiirinntiuii   "f  a    new   shoot    at   the 


INNTJATE. 

apex  of  a  stem  or  branch ;  tsp.  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  apex  of  the  thallus  or  leaf-bearing 
stem  of  mosses,  the  older  parts  dying  off  behind ; 
also  (with//.)  a  new  shoot  thus  formed. 

1835  LINDLEV  Introd.  But.  (1848)  1. 168  Shoots  which  have 
not  completed  their  growth  have  received  the  name  of  in- 
novations,  a  term  usually  confined  to  mosses.  1845  Florist's 
Jrnl.  130  The  lateral  ones,  .terminate  a  two-leaved  branch, 
or  innovation,  while  the  central  peduncle  springs  from  the' 
apex  of  the  older  branch.  1863  BERKELEY  Brit.  Jiff., 
13  One^mode  of  branching  ..  is  known  under  the  name  of 
innovations.  Ibid.  Gloss,  yzlnntrvations,  accessory  branches 
produced  generally  after  the  fruit  is  perfect. 

Hence  Innovational  a.,  of.  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by  innovation  ;  lunova  tionist,  one 
who  favours  innovations. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  A[ag.  VIII.  684  Writers,  who 
bring  against  certain  philosophic  innovationists  a  clamorous 


potism  was  new,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  innovational. 

Innovative  ',i'n<W'tiv\  a.     [f.  as  INNOVATE 

f  -IVE.]  Having  the  character  or  quality  of  inno- 
vating. (In  quot.  1608,  revolutionary.) 

1608  DAY  Hum.  on!  ofBr.  v.  ii.  11860)  68  We  ha  yet  per- 
formcl  but  the  least  part  of  duetie,  Your  reinstalment :  it 
rests,  that  with  our  bloud  We  keepe  out  innouatiue  [printed 
innouasiue]  violence.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kc:\  IV. 
239  Persons  ..  addicted  to  innovative  politics.  1807  — 
in  Monthly  AY?-.  LXXXIII.  91  An  affected,  innovative, 
technical  strange  nomenclature.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod.  Eng- 
lisk  27  Some  writers  are,  as  to  manner  and  diction,  con- 
servative, while  others  are  innovative. 

Innovator  (.i-mw'ta.i).  Also  7  -er.  [a.  late 
L.  innovator  (Gloss. Cyril.),  agent-n.  from  jnnorii-rc 
to  INNOVATE.  Cf.  F.  innovaleiir  (1529  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  One  who  innovates  ;  an  introducer  of 
novelties  or  new  methods  ;  fa  revolutionist. 

1598  FLORIO.  Innonatore,  an  innouator  (1611  innouater], 
alterer,  disturber  or  changer.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  175 
My  Selfe  Attach  thee  as  a  Traitorous  Innouator  :  A  Foe  to' 
th'  publike  Weale.  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Innovations  (Arb.)s26 
He  that  will  not  apply  New  Remedies,  must  expect  New 
Euils  :  For  Time  is  the  greatest  Innouatour.  1681  E. 
SCLATER  Scrm.  1'ntney  ted.  2)  18  Moses  was  a  Tyrant,  and 
Aaron  an  Innovator.  1768  BOSWELL  Corsica  (ed.  2)  337  Of 
modern  infidels  and  innovatours,  he  said  '  Sir,  these  are  all 
vain  men'.  1882  G.  MATHESON  in  Expositor  Aug.  137 
He  was  no  innovator  on  the  national  faith. 

f  b.  A  changer  or  alterer  of  (a  thing)  by  inno- 
vation. Obs. 

1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II)  202  There  is  no 
longer  any.,  safety  for  innovatours  of  our  Language,  a  1716 
SOUTH  Semi  (J.),  Innovators  of  divine  worship. 

I'niiova:tory,  a.  [f.  as  INNOVATE  +  -ORY.] 
Of  innovating  character  or  tendency. 

1853  Miss  SHEPPARD  Ch.  Aucliestfr\.  251  So  utterly  would 
they  have  been  spurned  as  innovatory.  1856  Chamfr.  Jml. 
VI.  401  Inveterate  conservatives  they  are,  despising  all  in- 
novatory ideas.  1868  Philatelist  II.  74  Modern  innovatory 
improvements. 

t  InnO'Velty.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N--.]  The 
quality  of  not  being  novel ;  the  opposite  of  novelty. 

"783  J-  Yoi'NC  Crit.  Gray's  Elegy  (1810)  17  The  innovelty 
of  the  views  represses  effusion. 

Innoxious  (in(n)<rkj3s),  a.  [ad.  L.  innoxi-us, 
f.  in-  (Is-  '•'•':  +  noxins  Noxious  :  see  -ous,] 

1.  Not  noxious  or  hurtful ;  harmless,  innocuous. 

1638  F.  JUNTOS  Paint,  of  Ancients  82  Propounding  them- 
selves hereafter  an  innoxious  and  happie  life.  1703  J.  SAVAGE 
Lett.Antients  xiii.  70  The  Poison  Serpents  produce  remains 


f2.   Innocent,  guiltless,  blameless.   Obs.  ran, 
1623  COCKERAM,  Innoxious,  blamelesse,  gniltlesse.     1735 
Poi'K  Prol.  Sat.  395  The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  thro' 
his  age.     1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  146  Innoxious 
man  :  yet  what  may  truth  avail  ! 

Innoxiously  (in(n)fkj3sli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  in  an  innoxious  manner,  harmlessly,  with- 
out evil  effects. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xvii.  378  Animals  that 
can  innoxiously  digest  these  poisons  become  antidotal!  unto 
the  poyson  digested.  1816  SCOTT  Antiij.  xiv.  1  ask  nothing 
of  society  but  the  permission  of  walking  innoxionsly  through 
the  path  of  life.  1862  G.  U.  POPE  tr.  Dnlvis  People  India 
n.  xxix.  (ed.  2)  222  They  stood  in  extreme  awe  of  their  curse, 
which  was  believed  never  to  fall  innoxiously. 

Innoxionsness  ',in(n>-kjasni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NKSS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  innoxious ; 
harmlessness. 

1665-6  /'/(//.  Trans.  I.  385  Some  Observations  about 
Insects  and  their  Inoxiousness.  1673  Ibid.  VIII.  l>ed.  3 
The  Innoxiousness  of  the  huge  weight  of  the  vast  Atmo- 
sphere to  all  Terrestrial  inhabitants.  1818  BENTHAM  Parl. 
Kef.  Catecfi.  (ed.  21  39  Look  to  speechifying  and  writing, 
and  the  comparative  beneficialness  and  innoxiousness  of 
the  sort  of  information  to  be  expected  from  the  two  sources. 

t  Innoyandness.  Obs.  ran-1.  [I.  IN-.I  + 
noyand,  pr.  pple.  of  Nov  #.,  to  hurt,  annoy  + 
-NESS;  after  L,  iinioteiilia.']  Innocence. 

a  1340  HAMIPOI.K  Psalter  xxv.  i.  I  am  ingone  in  myn  inn'  >y 
andnes  [i'!  innocentia  itica  ingrcssus  sitni], 

Innoyaunce,  obs.  form  of  ANHOYABCI. 

fl'nnuate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  L.  in- 
niif-rc  to  intimate:  see -ATE  3  (but  perhaps  mis- 
print for  insinuate).]  trans.  To  intimate,  hint. 


INNUBILE. 

t  1611  CIIAFMAN  I  find  xix.  Conttii.i  A-  if  Agamemnon 
would  innuate  that,  as  this  sow  being  :>played  is  free  from 
Venus,  so  had  he  never  attempted  the  dishonour  of  lit 

In  nubibus :  see  IN  Lai.  prep. 

tlnnu'bile,  a,  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.lN-3  +  NUBILE, 
L.  nubilis  marriageable.]  Not  nubile;  not  of 
marriageable  age. 

1642  G.  EGLISHAM  i-'orcrunncr Revenue  i-  The  Hii; 
yet  innubite. 

t  Xnnirbilpnsy  a.  Obs.  rare,  [f.  L.  innnbil- 
ttSj  f.  /'«-  (!N-  ^)  -f  nubilns  NUBILOUS  :  see  -ous.] 
Not  nubilous  or  cloudy  ;  cloudless. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Innnbilous,  fair,  without  clouds, 
.serene.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  33.  2/1  We  will  . .  descend 
from  our  Innubilous  Empireuin. 

II  Innuendo  ^ini«le*ndo).  Also  erron.  iuuendo. 
PI.  innuendoes,  (7-8  -do's,  8-9  -dos),  [L.,  = 

'  by  nodding  at,  pointing  to,  meaning,  intimating*, 
abl.  gerund  of  innucre  to  nod  to,  signify,  mean ; 
in  med.L.  used  to  introduce  a  parenthetic  clause.] 

I.  1.  The  med.L.  formula  used   esp.  in   legal 
documents  to  introduce  a  parenthetical  explanation 
of  the  precise  reference  of  a  preceding  noun  or 
pronoun  ;   =  meaning,  to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

1964  CAzV& Jlforr.  123  What-soeuer  thinge  it  is,  that  knave 
your  sonne— innuendo  this  deponentes  sonne — made  it,  & 
brought  it  to  the  Church.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Innu- 
cndo%\&  a  Law  term,  most  used  in  Declarations  and  other 
pleadings,  .to  declare  and  design  the  person  or  thing  which 
was  named  incertain  before  ;  as  to  say,  he  (innuendo  the 
Plaintiff)  is  a  Theef.  1701  DE  FOE  Let.  to  Hoiv  in  Misc. 
d7°3)  343  '  But  when  Religion  comes  to  be  the  Mode  of  a 
Country,  so  many  Painted  Hypocrites,  there's  the  Word, 
get  into  the  Church,  that  Guile  is  not  to  be  seen  till  it  arrive 
to  Apostacy  '.  Pray,  Sir,  who  can  these  Painted  Hypocrites 
refer  to,  that  you  should  say,  Innuendo,  All  those  that  are 
not  of  my  Party,  or  that  are  not  so  stingy  as  I  ? 

II.  Hence,  as  sb. 

2.  The  parenthetical  explanation  or  specification 
itself;  an  interpolated  or  appended  explanation  of, 
or  construction  put  upon  a  word,  expression,  or 
passage ;  esp.  the  injurious  meaning  or  signification 
alleged  to  be  conveyed  by  words  not  per  se  injur- 
ious or  actionable,  which,  in  an  action  for  libel  or 
slander,  is  usually  introduced  into  the  record  and 
issue  by  the  words  '  meaning  thereby ',  after  the 
expressions  alleged  to  have  been  used. 

1701  DE  FOB  Let.  to  Ho^D  in  Misc.  341,  I  cannot  find 
one  Word  in  the  whole  Book  which  can,  no,  not  with  the 
help  of  an  Innuendo^  be  so  much  as  pretended  to  look  that 
uay.  1714  SCROGGS  Courts- Leet  (ed.  3)  196  No  Innuendo 
can  make  such  Words  actionable,  a  1713  BUKNET  Own 
Time  II.  in.  571  This,  by  an  inuendo,  was.  said  to  be  an  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  he  [Sidney]  was  in  a  plot  against  the 
kind's  life,  a,  ijz6  GILBERT  Cases  Law  <$•  Equity  (1760)  116 
That  to  tie  up  the  Meaning  of  the  first  Words  to  Bank- 
ruptcy,  the  Plain  tiff  had  laid  an  Innuendo.  i^^Ste^varfs 
Trial  72  We  have  seen  doubtful  actions  by  the  help  of 
innuendoes  construed  criminally. 

b.  The  words  or  expressions  thus  parenthetically 
explained,  or  needing  explanation  ;  a  blank  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
alleged  to  refer. 

1755  CHKSTERF.  in  World  No.  105  r  n  By  publishing  the 
names  at  full  length  in  your  paper,  I  humbly  conceive,  said 
he,  that  you  avoid  all  the  troublesome  consequences  of 
innuendo's,  1769-72  Jitnitis  Lett.  Pref.  n  He  told  the  jury 
..that  they  had  nothing  to  determine,  except  the  fact  of 
printing  and  publishing,  and  whether  or  no  the  blanks  or 
inuendoes  were  properly  tilled  up  in  the  information.  1802 
Edin.  RCT.'.  Oct.  106  An  indictment  for  a  libel,  with  all  the 
inucndos  filled  up. 

3.  An  oblique  hint,  indirect  suggestion  ;  an  allu- 
sive remark  concerning  a  person  or  thing,  esp.  one 
of  a  depreciatory  kind. 

1678  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Seneca's  Afor.  (1702)  517  His  Innu- 
endo's are  infinitely  more  Instructive  than  his  Words  at 
length.  1694  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  Subj.  i.  (1709)  39  What 
a  broad  Inuendo  is  here  upon  the  Beneficed  Clergy?  1732 
Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II.  234  For  Sir  Philip  well  knows  That 
his  innuendoes  Will  serve  him  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  prose. 
1788  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dunloj>  13  Nov.,  They  so  intoxi- 
cated me  with  their  sly  insinuations  and  delicate  inuendos 
of  compliment,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lucky  recollection 
..  I  had  certainly  looked  upon  myself  as  a  person  of  no 
small  consequence.  1850  W.  IKVINU  Goldsmith  xxxi.  305 
[He]  sought  by  nods  and  winks  and  inuendoes  to  intimate 
his  authorship.  1855  MOTLEY  frutch  AV/.  n.  iv.  (18661  200 
The  Cardinal  omitted  nothing  in  the  way  of  anecdote^  or 
inuendo,  which  could  injure  the  character  of  the  leading 
nobles. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1772  Katcht>lar(\'n$}  II.  156  He  justly  termed  it  an  in- 
uendo resolution.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  III.  66 
Thatthou  wert.. exhibited  to  public  scorn,  by  any  innuendo- 
making  Attorney-General. 

Hence  Innue  ndoiisUtf.,  having  the  character  of 
innuendo,  rare. 

1861  G.  MtkKnnn  E-can  1/arn'ngtan  xxxviii,  The  Coun- 
ter':•»  confessional  thoughts  were  all  inuendoish,  aerial ;  too 
delicate  to  live  in  our  shameless  tongue. 

Innue'ndo,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 
1.   intr.  To  utter  or  make  innuendoes, 
1705  [see   INNLKNUOISG].     1852  R.  S.    SURTEKS  Spongers 
Sp.  Tour  (1893)  192  We  have  heard  that  there  were  six  old 
ladies.. innuendoinff,  nodding,  and  hinting  to  their  friends, 
'that,  etc.'.     1896  KmMCN.Y.)  3  Oct.  i,  I  believe  that      it 
is  better  for  a  man  to  'say  his  -ay '  Straight,  than  to  kite 
and  innuendo,  no  matter  how  sweetly. 
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2.  (>-an.\.  To  bring  j»/0  (son  l>y  making 

innuendoes. 

.  '757  WAKBUKION   Lett.  (18091  =45  The  rogue:,.  .w,,uld  .. 
m"en  ^ncrnmcni. 

o.    To  convey  by  innuendo,  to  insinuate. 

1858  K.  S.  St'RTEts  Ask  MamtHti  i,  | He]  would  inuctidu 
hts  own  version  of  the  story  as  deM 

4.  Law.  To  Interpret  or  construe  by  attaching 
an  innuendo. 

1851  BAGEHOT  Lit,  .Y/»y.  (1879)  1.  349  They  talce  the  other 
B1O«S  article  piece  by  piece,  and  comment  on  him,;,; 
they  say  in  libel  cases,  innuftuto  him.     1890  Li>  KINM 
Titncs  6  Feb.  7/6  What  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  innu- 
endo the  statement  in  this  letter  to  mean  that  he  u 
point  of  fact  given  to  drink  ? 

Hence  Innue-ndo(ing  ///.  «.,  making  innuen- 
does. 

1705  S.  WHAIELY  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col. 
Ch.  1.177  His  insinuating  and  Innuendoing  methods.  1839- 
49  SIR  J.  SnPUEM  Ecc/.Buy.(iBso)ll.y  This  innuciidomg 
special  pleader. 

[Innuent :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words. 

An  error  for  invent  vb.,  misread  by  Todd  as  an  adj.,  and 
copied  in  subsequent  dictionaries.] 

t Inntrmberable,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6  in- 
no(u)mberable,  (-nowmber-),  -no(u)mbr-,  6 
in  number  able,  [orig.  a.  K.  innombrable  (1341 
in  Hatz.-Darm.\  ad.  L.  innumcrabil-is  :  subseq. 
conformed  to  number.]  —INNUMERABLE. 

1434  MISYN  Mend.  Lift  no  Vicis  innowmberabill  J?ai  cees 
not  to  gedyr.  c  1450  Mirour  Salnacioun  58  So  were  in  our 
lady  mary  innoumbrable  virtus  scbinyng.  1450-1530  Myrr. 
onr  Ladye  185  The  innomberable  company  of  aungels. 
1590  BARROW  &  GREENWOOD  in  Confer.  43  All  the.. innum- 
berable enormous  Canons  &  Conslhucions  of  Antichrist. 

Hence  f  Innirmberably  adv. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioitn  4305  So  als  crist  ouer  alle  seints 
is  haly  innoumbrably. 

Innu:merabi'lity.      [ad.    L.    inmtmerabili-    \ 
tdt-eni)  f.  inumerdbil-ts  INNUMERABLE:  cf.  obs.  K. 
innumerabhtt  (i6-i7th  c.  in  Hollyband,  Cotgr.).] 
The  quality  of  being  innumerable. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  561  There  is  so  great 
an  innumerability  of  Lybian  Oxen,  of  so  great  swift  nesse    , 
and  celerity,  that  the  Hunters  are  many  times  deceived  in    , 
hunting  them,    a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom*  (1622)  217  He 
reiecteth  this  innumerability  of  Causes. 

Innumerable  (in(n)iwTnejM>1),  a.  [ad.  L.  in-   \ 

ntttnerabil-iS)  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  numcrabil-is  NUMER-    ; 

ABLE.] 

Incapable  of  being  numbered  or  reckoned  ;  not  to 
be  counted  for  multitude ;  numberless,  countless. 
Often  with  exaggerative  force. 

a.  With  singular  sb. ;  now  only  with  host,  multi- 
tude, and  similar  collectives. 

1340  Ayenb.  267  pe  innumerable  ue!a;rede  of  J>e  holy 
martires.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls1  I.  391  Then  Vnguste 
..was  compassede  abowte  with  a  Innumerable  lioste  of  , 
Briteynes  at  a  felde  callede  Merc.  ^1485  Digby  Myst. 
(1882)  ii.  iioo  Itt  is  In-nvmerabyll  to  expresse,.  .of  my  foye 
how  myche  ittes.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Picas,  xxxvii.  (Percy 
Soc.)  193  He  blew  out  so  much  fyre  innumerable.  1526 
TINDALE  Heb.  xii.  22  But  ye  are  come  vnto  the  niounte 
Sion  ..and  to  an  innumerable  sight  [1611  companie,  1881 
innumerable  hosts]  of  angels.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace. 
iii.  6  The  treasury  in  Jerusalem  was  full  of  innumerable  ' 
money.  1590  SI'ENSER  F.  Q.  n.  xii.  35  An  innumerable 
flight  Of  harmful!  fowles.  1.606  G.  W[ooDcocKt]  tr.  liist. 
Ivstine  24  a,  By  reason  of  their  innumerable  greedine>. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIH^  m.  ii.  326  That  you  haue  sent 
{numerable  substance,  a  1654  SELDEN  TabU'-t..  King  i  Arb.  > 
62  Twenty  pound  of  Diamonds,  which  is  a  sum  innumerable. 

1718  WAITS  //y;w«,  ' Xot  to  i/u'  terrors  of  the  tontj  iii, 
Behold  the  Innumerable  host  Of  Angels  cloth'd  in  light  ! 

1719  DE   FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiv,  The   innumerable   crowd   of    i 
thoughts.     1816  BRYANT  'ff'tanfifppsis  74  So  live,  that  when 
thy  summons  comes  to  join  The  innumerable  caravan  [ett..].     , 

trans/.     1877  L.  MORRIS  Epic  Hades  u.  127  The  innumer-    • 
able  laughter  of  the  sej.  [lit.  rendering  uf  /tschylus'aojptfl- 
fiov  yeAaa/u-a,  the  *  many-twinkling  smile  of  Ocean'].     1889 
Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  822/2  The  grasshopper^  spin  into  mine    | 
ear  A  small  innumerable  sound. 

b.  Now  usually  with   pi.   sb.   (which  it   often 
follows). 

ci4$o  Craft  of  Loiters  (R.\  Precious  Clones  reckened  in- 
numerable.    1482  Monk  <i/ /•''t'LS/iain  iArb.1  76  Eueryche  on 
of  hem  were  ponyshte  in  peynys  innumerable.    1535  C.  • 
DALE  Ps.  xxxix.  [xl.]    12    Innumerable   troubles  are   come 
aboute  me.     1563  W.  FULKE  Meteors  (1640)  38  b,  The  milke 
way  . .  Democritus  . .  sayd,  that  it  was   nothing  else    but 
innumerable  little  Starres.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  ix.  1089  ^Yc    | 
Cedars,   with    innumerable   boughs.      1725   DE    Fot:    < 
round  H'0rM(i840)  108  We  were  sure  to  meet  with  island^ 
innumerable.     1836  W.   IRVING  Astoria.   I.    .46    He    fell  .. 
pierced  with  innumerable  arrows.     1847  TBKHYSON  Pn'ttc, 
vn.  207  Murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

c.  absol.  f  Formerly  sometimes  followed  by  of. 
1535  TINDALE  Tracy's  Test,  n   Lib-wise  ..  did  innumer. 

able  more.    1535  FISHLR  Wks.  (1876)  382  When  innumerable 
ofsoules  haue  ..  rect-yued  as  much  the  loue  of  Christ  lesu. 
»545  BRINKLOW  Lament.  (1874)  90  London  . .  hath  ,    i 
merable  of  poore  people.    1561  DALS  tr.  Bulling 
(i573)I03'Jt  I  beleeue  that  innumerable  ..  haue  at  length 
scene  the  filthines  of  Papistrie.      1691  RAY  Co. ', 
•Ice  l-rr.  155  In  the  words  oW,  Rod,  Hornt  and  innu 
able  the  like.      1830  Pust-y  I/ist.  Inquiry  11.  -M4  v> 
innumerable  profess  this  religion,  only  ft-,\ 
fd.  absol.  with//,  form.  Obs.  ra 

1796  Mod.  Gulliver's  Trav.  207  There  are  almost  innumer- 
able* who  say,  wish,  and  hope  so.     1807  SOITHEY   i 
(1856)  I.  426  He  wrote  sonnets— a  class  of  pt>t.:. 
there  nm^t  be  innumerable*  which  are  good  for  nothing. 
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Hence  Innumerably  r   /,    ,  lunu  merableniss 
1561  I i - 
power  of  kings  by  the 

;  n.\\'l.^. 

1851   I.  241   Si  '  asonable 

multitud' 

••an'.in!  1580    1  [ 

/  reas.  J  * 

innumerably.     1787  ( il 
178/2  The  light  ' 

tlnnu  meral,  .    Oti.    [iuL  L.  MMMC 

numberlcs  -, \.in     IN-      i  i.1.1- •.-:,,•.'.••  of  or  pertain- 
ing 10  nuni!  !..]         I.VM  MKEA 
1585  Sc.  .-hts  y,,,.   VI  (1814)   HI  mmerall 

16151 
Not.  Cent.  iv.  iii,  All  1  .inerall. 

t  Innu/merate,  tliiiiuinera'tion,tri 

IT.   KM MIHATi:,    l'.M-MM;.YTIliX. 

1611  Ri<  n  11,-n.  it.  A^e  (Percy  Soc.l  15  He  settci' 
laslt  wert  i  by  imi  unit  ralion.su  manv  \.initics  as  for  breuities 
sake  I  will  here  omit  to  speakc  of.     a  1649  A.  I 
in  Chandler  ///  imerale  ihe  rest 

of  your  Petitioner's  heavy  IV 

tlnnu'mered.a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [A  partial  adap- 
tation of  L.  innnmeiat-us,  which  would  properly 
give  *iii>iiu/ierate.~\  Unnumbered,  numbt: 

1471  RII-LEY  Ccinf.  AlJi.  in  Ashm.  (165: 
ynnumerj'd  by  sapience. 

Iimumerous     in  n,i«-meras),  a.  arch.     [ad. 
late  L.  innumeros-us  countless,  f.  in-  (!N- 
merosus  NuMKKOfS.J 

1.  \\'ithout  number,  too  numerous  to  be  counti-d  ; 
innumerable,   numberless,  countless.      Now   only 
poetical  or  rhetorical. 

1536  Hhi.i  ENDEN  Cr-oH.  Sept.  Proheme  Cosmogr.  329  An 
syne  posseid  triumphe  innumerus  \^'ith  lang  empire,  and 
hie  felicitie.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  455  The  Kartn  obey'd, 
and  strait,  -teem'd  at  a  Birth  Iimumerous  living  Creatures. 
1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  173  Columns  iniiun. 
proud  on  Canaan's  verdant  heights.     1855  J.  H.  K 
Callista  xv.  (1890)  170  At  length  the  huge  innumet 
was  put  into  motion.   1880  W.  WATSON  Prince's  Quest  (ifyji} 
9  Cool  with  the  presence  of  innumerous  trees,  And  fountains 
playing  before  palaces. 

CoHib.  1728-46  THOMSON  Spring  570  Ail  this  innumerous. 
coloured  scene  of  things. 

2.  Void  of  metrical  or  rhythmical  number,  rare. 
1886  Spectator  6  Nov.  1487  There  is  sure  to  be  a  host  of 

them  in  rhyme,  blank  verse,  and  numerous  or  innumerous 
prose. 

t  Innu-rtured,  n.    Obs.  rare  - 
Not  nurtured  or  educated  ;  ill  educated. 

1660  R.  COKE  Po-.i'crfy  Suf>j.  137  Nor  is  any  man  better  in 
any  kind  whatsoever  for  being  innurture,. 

Inntltrient  (in(n)i;7'trient),  a.  [b.-;1.]  Not 
nutrient  or  nourishing,  innutritions. 

1822-34  Coed's  Sluay  iMcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  36  The  appetite  is 
feeble  and  capricious  and  shews  a  desire  for  the  i 
accountable  and  innutrient  substances.     1857  *- 
.SV.  Cler.  Life,  A.  Barton  i.  They  are  smooth  and  itmutriem 
as  the  summit  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Burum's  head. 

Innutrition  '  (in(n)u»tri'j3n).    [IN-  3,  or  ad. 

mod.L.  innutrition-em,  f.  in-  VI.\-  3j  +  niitri-re 
to  nourish.]     Lack  of  nutrition,  failure  of  i: 
ment.     Innutrition  of  the  tones  (mod.L.  innfitritio 
oisiitm)  -  RICKETS. 

1796  Duncan's  Ann.  Med.  1.  216  Innntritio  osstuin  ,  .  In- 
nutrition of  the  bones.  1822-34  Good's  Study. Wed.  (ed.  4) 

I.  372  Many  patients  . .  seem  . .  to  be  carried  off  I 
fever,  or  some  other  cause  of  irritation,  rather  than  ! 
innutrition.     1879  H.  .SHENCEK  Vata  £//ti\s  ii.  §  4  Ninety- 
nine  in  the  hundred  of  these  minute  animals  ..di 
either  by  innutrition  or  by  destruction.    <i  1884  M.  1 
Mem.  (1885!  208,  I  was  gradually  <!•,  it.    by  the 
slow  process  of  innutrition  of  the  rcligiou- 

f  Innutri'tion -.  Obs.  rare-',  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  innfitnre  to  nourish  in  (something;,  f.  in- 
^Lv-  2)  +  niitrire  to  nourish.] 

1656  Hi 
ing  up.     1658  PHILLIPS,  innutrition,  a  nourishing  inwardly. 

Innutritions  ,in(n;,i/rtri -j '.i.,\  ,;.  [IN-  :!.]  Not 
nutritious;  affording  no  nouri-i. 

1796  SEUARD  Anted.  1.  174  (J°J''  ^' 
andtnnutritioussubstance.  1809-101 

II.  288  Too  scanty  and  too  innutritions  food.     1872  Ht.xi.tv 
P/irs.  vi.  iv)  The  whole  purpose  of  th 

is   to  separate   these    protcids,  &c.    fiom   the   mi:. 
residue.     1893  M  f.  /•-•  Africa  i 

IWDL;  time  on  very  innutrilious  food. 

Innutritive  fin(n  i.vtritiv  ,  a.  [Ix-  -;.]  Not 
nutritive;  innutritious. 

1844'!'.  J  GRAHAM  Dan:.  .!/ 

part,  being  absorbed  into  the  blood.. while  the  excrcmen- 
.  or  innutritive  part  passes,  .into  the  larger  bowels. 

Inny,  early  MK.  infinitive  of  INN  t/. 

Ino-  I  si-no"  ,  conil).  form  of  Gr.  i"s,  ti'-vs,  if-  muscle, 
trtngth.  an   ekment    in  some   mod. 
scientific  terms,  chiefly  physiological,   as 
inoli:- , 

t  Inobe-dience.  Obs.    [a.  < 

ad.  late  L.  ii 

+  obced-,  a/vJicalia  Oiii:i>  ]    The 

withholding  of  obedience  ;  -  DISOBEI- 

after  1600.) 

a  1225  •i'li-r.  K.  198 fe  vifte  hweolp  hetle  Inobedicnte.  \* 
is  bel  child  bet  ne  buhS  noul  his  eldre.     1382  \\ 
v.  19  By  inobediencc  of  oman  nianyebcn  on: 

105  -  J 
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i  1440  Ctita  Ram.  i.  Iviii.  243  (Harl.  MS.)  perefore  1 
obeyc  in  all  thinges  to  god,  lhat  we  be  not  dampnid  for  owr 
inobedience.  1563  Fo.xt  A.  fr  -I/.  707  i  Notorious  and  ap- 
parant  contemptes  and  other  inobediences.  1677  t-Ai  K 
O.'.  (,Y«.'/.Vj  in.  131  Clement  Alexandrinus  ..  asserted 
that  obedience  and  inobedience  was  in  our  power.  1684  tr. 
Bmcfs  .!/=•'  '•:.  £67  It  must  be  attributed  to  the 

inobedience  of  the  Matter. 

t  Inobe'diency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  inoti- 
Jifiiii'j  :  sir  prec.  and  -EXCY.]  I  >isobedicnce. 

1432-50  tr.  HigdtH  (KolUt  VI.  123  Winfridus  ..  whom  he 
deposide   soone  after   for    inobediency.      1614    in    Aiititi. 
Sabbat.   Err.    <  1636)   A  iij  b,  The  man . .  hatn . .  this   inobe- 
\'  punished. 

t  Inobe'dient,  a.  and  sl>.  Obs.  [a.  OK.  in- 
obtJient,  or  ad.  late  L.  i>iobeJieiii-c»i  (. Augustine;, 
I.  in-  JN1-3)  +  obcedient-em  OBEDIENT.] 

A..(nij.  Withholdingobedience;   =  DISOBEDIENT. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xin.  282  He  bosteth  and  braggeth 
with  many  bolde  othes,  And  in-obedient  to  ben  vndernome 
of  any  lyf  lyuynge.  (1386  CHAL'CER  Pars.  T.  pjiS  Inobe- 
dient  is  he  that  disobeyeth  for  despit  to  the  comanderaentz 
of  god  and  to  hise  souereyns  And  to  his  goostly  fader. 

1430  Pilgr.  Ly/ Manlut.le  I.  cxxii.  (1869)  65  Wherfore  it 
was  neuere  afterward  rebelle  ne  inobedient  to  his  comaunde- 
ment.  1533-4  Aft  25  Hen.  t-'tll,  c.  12  Diuers  &  sontlry 
wilfull  &  inobedient  subiectes  of  this  realine.  a  1631  Dossrc 
Lett,  to  Sir  11.  (;.  Wks.  (Alford)  VI.  408  Heretofore  the  in- 
obedient  Puritans  and  now  the  over-obedient  Papists  attempt 
you.  1805  Soi'THEY  Mad-.'c  11.  vi,  Irrev.'Iule  They  heard, 
and  inobedient ;  to  obey  Fearing,  yet  fearful  to  remain. 
b.  trans/.  Of  a  thing:  =  DISOBEDIENT  b. 

1495  Tn-'isa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  iv.  (W.deWj  554  As 
longe  as  bras  or  laton  is  medlyd  wyth  the  substaunce  of 
gold,  it  cleueth  alway  vnder  the  hainour  and  is  inobedyent 
[.IAS1.?,  vnobedient]  to  take  due  shape.  1668  CULPKITER  £ 
COLE  Bartlwl.  Ana!,  l.  xi.  26  By  digesting  the  inobedient 
Chylus,  which  could  not  be  tamed,  in  the  Stomach. 
B.  sb.  A  disobedient  or  perverse  person. 

1548  HALL  Cfiron.,  lien.  I'  71  Landes  gotten  or  to  be 
gotten  and  overcome  in  the  name  of  our  said  father  upon 
rebelles  and  inobedientes  to  hym. 

Hence  Inobe'dientlymfo.,  in  a  disobedient  man- 
ner; disobediently. 

1536  LADY  MARY  in  Burnet  Hist.Rtf.  i.  in.  (1679)  206  The 
Kings  Highness  my  Father,  whom  I  have  obstinately  and 
inobediently  offended.  1563  FoxEA.fJf.  712'!  Hathu-ith 
his  eares  hard  dyuers  persons.. vnreucrently,  inobediently, 
and  not  faythfully  speake  of  the  kinges  maiestye. 

t  Inobersance.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  4  -shaunoe. 
[a.  OF.  inebeusanct,  f.  in-  (\s-  3)  +  obeissance 
obedience,  OBEISANCE.]  =  I.N<  >BEIH  i 

1382  Wvci.it  Bitle,  Prtf.  Kp.  Jerome  iii.  Redi  to  vndir- 
;oken  al  inobeishaunce. 

t  Inobei  sant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Iii  4  -shaunt. 
[a.OF.  inobeissant,  (.  in-  (  IN-  8)  +  obeissant  obedient, 
OBEISANT.]  Disobedient;  =  IN  OBEDIENT. 

1382  WVCLIF  Dent.  viii.  20  5e  shulen  perishe,  if  inobei- 
shaunt  3e  shulen  be  to  the  voys  of  the  Lord  joure  God. 

Inoble,  obs.  form  of  ENNOBLI:  v. 

Inobliga-lity.  noiue-wJ.  [f.  IN-  :i  \  obligality 
(f.  OBLIGAL  +  -ITY).]  The  quality  of  not  being 
obligatory. 

a.  1663  SANDERSON  Cases  Cpiisc.vu.  (16781  128  The  unla«  ful- 
ness, and  consequently  the  invalidity,  or  inobligality  thereof. 

luoblio  xious,  a.  rare.  [Ix-  a.]  Not  ob- 
noxious ;  not  exposed  to ;  not  offensive,  inoffensive. 

1659  H.  L  ESTRANGE  Alliance  Dh:  Offices  99  The  want  of 
expresse  rule,  .left  our  Liturgy,  in  this  point,  not  altogether 
inobnoxious  to  exceptions.  1682  NORRIS  Hicroclcs  101  The 
way  to  live  an  unenvy'd  and  inobnoxious  life.  1818  BI:N  i  HAM 
Ck.  Eng.  120  Not  to  speak  of  Jews,  who  . .  as  they  write  not 
much,  cither  to  attack  the  establi*hment  or  to  defend  them- 
selves, are  comparatively  inobnoxious. 

InobsCUTable,  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
cliscurabilis  (Tertullian),  f.  in-  JN-  3)  +  obscfirart 
to  OBSCUKE;  see  -ABLE.]  That  cannot  be  ob- 
scured. 

1881  E.  .MYERS  in  Frtuer's  Mag.  Feb.  195  That  inobscur- 
able  brilliance  . .  and  that  keen  sentience  of  the  sweet  and 
bitter  of  human  love. 

t  Inobse'quent,  a.  Obs.  rare  -'.  [ad.  L.  in- 
obsequenl-em,  i.  in-  IN-  :;  4.  obscqucnt-tm  OBSE- 
yUENT.]  Unsubmissive,  disobedient. 

t6o4  F.  HERING  Mo,(at  DC/.  Aivb,  Men,  being  ill  house, 
doues,  haue  been  very  vnruly  and  inobsequent  to  the 
counsel!  of  thi-ir  Physicians. 

Inobse'quiousiiess.  rare-1.  [IN-:!.]  \v.iat 
of  obsequiousness  or  deference. 

1625  I).  .XNE  .^frnt.  3  Apr.  40  There  may  bee  an  inobse- 
quiousnesse  and  an  indiligence  in  the  Wife. 

luobservable  infbzauvab'l),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  inobservabilis,  {.  in-  (Ix-3,  +  observabi/is 
OBSERVABLE.  (So  in  mod.F.}]  Incapable  of  being 
observed ;  not  noticeable. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  179  Men  who  . .  expresly 
to  cause   disorders,  made  commaundements  inobservable. 
1016  BULLOKAR,  Inobscniabh,  which  cannot  be  obserued 
or  marked.     1649  J.    H.   Motion  to  l\irl.  Adi:  Learn.  9 
I  imc  hath  defaced  all  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  com  i 
and  left  them  .1,  invisible  and  inobservable,  as  the  flight  of 
any  bird.    1650  R.  Si  AI  VLTON  Strata's  I.,nu  C.  ly'a, 
'1°  '  ''  llMiiled  Iii,  ineseiice  to  th< 

and  when  he  |,].a  .-,1  was  inoL-.ervable. 

Iliobservance  ii  i  bz.ri  avans).  [a.  F.  inobser- 
vance  ti~:,\  in  ( lodcf.  Com/!.),  ad.  L.  inobservanlia ; 
see  next  and  -AXC  i:.] 

1.  Failure  to  observe  or  notice;  inattention,  heed- 
lessncss. 
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1611  KLOKIO,  Innoier^tanzti^  inobseruance.  1618  DONNE 
Si'fttt.  vi.  52  This  which  some  doe  out  of  bla^knesse  and 
in-ub^ervance  and  infirmity,  many  men.  .do  out  of  impiety. 
1768-74  TI-CKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  529  Inobbcrvance  of 
second  causes  tlirpws  men  into  all  the  delusions  of  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm.  1806  Monthly  Miig-  XXI.  385  The 
drowsy  inob>ervance  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  no  where  more  con- 
spi'.iious  than  in  the  diversity  of  his  mode  of  spelling.  1879 
FAKRAR.S"/.  Paul  I.  20  St.  Paul's  inobservance  of  these  things 
..due  to  the.  .paramount  importance  of  other  thoughts. 

2.  The  not  keeping  or  n  on  -observance  of  a  law, 
custom,  bond,  promise,  etc. 

a  1626  BACON  Judic.  L'lutrge^  etc.  16  (T.)  The  breach  and 
inobservance  of  certain  wholesome  and  politick  laws.  1642 
ROGERS  Naawan  614  Beware  of  oversight  and  inobservance 
of  promise^.  1740  WAR  BURTON  /?;'?',  Legat.  v.  iv.  Wks.  1811 
V.  121  By  considering  the  effects  which  the  observance  or 
inobservance  of  it  [the  Law]  would  haveon  mankind.  1837-9 
HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  iv.  §  6g.  313  They  justly  blame.  .his 
inobservance  of  propriety.  1888  H.  C.  LEA  /list.  Inquis.  II. 
15  He  was  taxed  by  the  legate  with  inobservance  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace. 

Inobseryancy  (infbzduvansi).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
itiobseruiintia,  n.  of  quality  f.  inobservant-em  ;  see 
next,  and  -ANCY.] 

1.  Want  of  attention  or  notice;   =prec.  I. 

1677  GILPIN  DenioHol.d&e-j}  90  Through  the  weakness  and 
inobservancy  of  the  reprover,  1822  M.  A.  KELTV  Osmond 
II.  39  Even  the  quiet  inobservancy  of  Mr.  Lascelles  could 
scarcely  overlook  the  change. 

2.  Neglect  of  observing  or  keeping  ;   —  prec.  2  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1824  SOUTHEV  Bk.  o/Ch.  (1841)  410  These,  .were  connived 
at  for  inobservancies,  which  in  them  were  harmless,  because 
they  did  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 

Inobservant  inpbzauvant),  a.  [ad.  L.  inob- 
servant-em unobservant  :  see  IN-^  and  OBSERVANT.] 
That  does  not  observe  or  notice  ;  unobserving. 

1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  144  [Men  are]  stupidly 
inobservant  of  those  rational  signs  and  intimations.  1685 
J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  n.  42  Considering  what  heedless  and 
inobservant  Creatures  we  are.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  .V/i.'. 
(1834)  I.  523  Nor  can  [God]  remain  ignorant  or  inobservant 
of  what  impulses  He  gives.  1847^  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Xitrt.  it. 
iii.  (1861)  273  One  must  be  a  very  inobservant  person,  nut  to 
have  noticed  [etc.], 

Hence  Inobse'rvantness,  inobservance. 

1659  D.  PLLL  luipr.  Sea  282  For  their  Caecity,  and  in- 
observantness  of  the  works  of  God. 

Inobservation  (inftaarr^jan).  rare.  [f. 
1  IN-  3  +  OBSERVATION,  perh.  a.  K.  inobservation 
(1572  in  Godef.  Compl.  .] 

•f  1.  The  non-observance  or  not  keeping  of  a.  law, 
promise,  etc.  Obs. 

IST^FENTON  Gtticcictrd.  xvu.  974  Themperour  being  moued 
with  thinobseruation  of  the  French  king,  would  not  pro- 
pounde  for  a  common  surety.  1653  HOLCKOFT  Procofitts, 
Got/i.  ll'ars  in.  82  They  call  the  inobservation  of  Lawe>, 
Mercy. 

2.  Want  of  observation  or  attention  ;  failure  to 
observe  ;  inobservance. 

17*7  SHUCKFORD  Creation  118  (T.)These  writers  are  in  al! 
this  guilty  of  the  most  shamefull  inobservation. 

f  Incrbstinate,  v.  Obs.  noru-e-wd.  [L\-  -.J 
trans.  To  render  obstinate,  confirm  in  obstinacy. 

1599  SANDYS  Europx  Sfec.  (1632)  196  The  endlesse  and  ill 
fruicts  of  these  contentions,  .which  in-obstinate  the  lew, 
[and]  shake  the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

Inobtai  nable,  a.  rare.  [Ix-  3.]  Not  ob- 
tainable; not  to  be  obtained. 

a  1718  PENN  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  701  Unity  in  minute  or 
circumstantial  Things,  that  perhaps  is  mobtainable.  1735 
Sewn  Diiti.lt  /'/V/.,  Onz'£>~li't.'yvelykt  inobtainable. 

Inobtrusive  (faybtow'riv),  a.   rare.    [IN-  3.] 

j    Not  obtrusive,  unobtrusive  ;  modest,  retiring. 

1796  COLERIDGE  Re/?,  lowing  left  place  Rctirtin.  23  The 

i    inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness.     1804  PARR  in  Bcnt/tam's 

\     FPk.(  1838-43)  X.  4  1  7/2  He  is  a  very  inobtrusive,  enlightened 

1     .  .prelate,     a  1834  COLERIDGE  S/iaks.  Nttitis  (1875)  211  Note 

the  inobtrusive..  mode  of  introducing  the  main  character. 

Hence  Iiiobtru  sively  advn  in  an  inobtrusive 
manner;  luobtrifsiveiiess. 

1847  CKAIG,  Inobtrusively^  see  Unobtrusively.  Inobtru- 
s/T'd-Wtj'i1,  see  Unobtrusiveness. 

Inoca'rpin.  Chew.  [f.  mod.  Bot.L.  Inocarptts 
(f.  INO-  fibrous  +  Gr.  Kap-rros  fruit)  +  -IN.]  A  red 
colouring  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  fnocar- 
pus  ctliilis,  a  tree  of  Asia  and  the  E.  India  islands. 


1865-72  in  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  274. 
tlno'cc; 


ccate,  v.    Obs.    rare  —  °.     [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  itiofcaret  f.  in-  (Jx-  ^ '  \  occare  to  harrow.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  lnoccatet  to  harrow  the  ground. 

t  InOCCi'dtlOUS, a.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  L.inoni- 
t/u-us  never  setting  -f-  -ous.]  Of  a  star  ;  Never 
setting  or  going  down. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr,,  Inouiduous^  that  never  useth   to 
I    fall,  that  never  sleeps,  that  never  sets  or  goes  down,  as  some 
stars  do.   Thoni.     1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Inoccupation  (infki/qv'-JanV  [!N-  3.]  Want 
of  occupation  ;  unoccupied  condition. 

1786  W.  THOMSON  Watson's  Philip  III  (1793)  II.  vi.  214 
\  The  languor  of  inoccupation  . .  the  great  curse  of  human 
life.  1841  HOR.  SMITH  Moneyed-  Man  III.  vi.  154  Aweary.  . 
of  the  inoccupation  which  allowed  my  melancholy  thoughts 
to  prey  upon  themselves.  1883  HOI.MI;  LEF.  /.- 
nig  II.  ii.  -j6  Total  inoccupation  was  ver^'  hard  upon  him. 

Inoch,  obs.  form  of  KNOI 
I-nocked,  ME.  pa.  pplc.  of  NOCK  v. 
Inoculability   Jn^ki^labi-liti1.      [f.  next  + 


INOCULATE. 

i  -ITY.  Cf.  mod. I-'.  inoadabiliU.'\  The  quality  of 
being  inoculable  or  communicable  by  inoculation. 

1847-9  Toon  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1.4  _*  The  inoculability  of 
growths  has  not  been  maintained  except  in  the  instance  of 
cancer.  1876  tr.  ll'agnt'r's  <,t'n.  Patkot,  ted.  6j  134  The  in- 
oculability of  measles  and  uf  scarlet  fever  has  not  yet  been 
certainly  demonstrated.  1898  P.  M  \NSON  Trof.  Dutatgf 
xxxvii.  564  This  inoculability  of  boils  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Inoculable  (iiifrkitflab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  type 
*inoLulabil-is^  f.  inocidare  to  INOCULATE  :  see 
-ABLE.  Cf.  K.  inoculable  (Littre).] 

a.  Of  a   person  :    Capable    of  being   infected 
with  a  disease  by  inoculation,     b.  Of  a  disease : 
Capable   of  being   communicated   or  transmitted 
by  inoculation,     c.  Of  matter  or  virus  :  That  may 
inoculate  a  person  or  transmit  a  disease. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  A  nat.  IV.  114/1  The  varieties  of  pus.  .in 
the  Class  (U)  differ  from  those  in  the  Class  (A)  in  being  in- 
o<.  ulable.  1855  Jml.  R.  Agric.  SCL  .  X  V  1 .  1 1 .  41  j  The  injured 
or  battered  ones,  .are  little  liable  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  inoculable  matter.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trof>.  Dis.  viii. 
144  _Plague  is  a  specific,  inoculable  and  otherwise  com- 
municable disease. 

Inocular  (inppki/?laj),  a.  Entom.  [Is-  2.]  Of 
an  antenna  :  Inserted  in  a  sinus  in  the  inner  margin 
of  the  compound  eye,  which  thus  partly  surrounds 
its  base. 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  .\xxiv.  514  In  the  Capri- 
corn-beetles they  [antennae]  may  be  termed  inocular,  or 
placed  in  a  sinus  of  the  eye. 

Inoculate  (iivki/H^i),^.  Also 5  eu-.  [f.  L. 
inccittit-,  ppl.  stem  oiitwcutdre  to  engraft,  implant, 
f.  in-  (IN--)  +o<:ultts  eye,  bud.] 

1.  trans.  (1/ort.)  To  set  or  insert  (an  *  eye  ',  bud, 
or  scion)  in  a  plant  for  propagation  ;  to  subject  (a 
plant)  to  the  operation  of  budding ;  to  propagate 
by  inoculation;  to  bud  (one  plant)  into,  on.  or  ufcn 
(another). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  v,  123  Ptcho  hail  their  sr 
May  Kalendes  hem  tenoculate.  1589  FLKMING  I  'irg.  Georg. 
n.  21  To  graft  And  to  inoculat  or  btt  yoong  imps  into  the 
.stocke.  1668  R.  SIEELE  Hnsbandnt.  Calling  vi.  (1672)  166 
The  crab-tree  stock  must  be  cut  off,  and  then  into  it  must 
the  scion  be  ingrulTed  and  inoculated,  before  it  can  be  an 
apple  in  his  orchard.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush,  ty  Curd.  269 
A  dextrous  Hand  inoculates  a  Rose-tree  Bud  upon  an  Apple- 
Slock.  175*  MKS.  Dt:t.ANY.-J«/t'///t'jf.  fyCorr.  III.  133,  1  have 
just  inoculated  two  orange-trees  of  my  own  raising.  1838 
Penny  Cycl.  XII.  483  i  It  is  therefore  found  most  advan- 
tageous to  bud  or  inoculate  them  in  the  summer,  when  both 
scion  and  stock  are  in  a  state  of  equal  vegetation. 

al'sol.  1621-51  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  iv.  272  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Cato,  Tully..how  have  they  been  pleased  ..to 
prune,  plant,  inoculate  and  graft.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst. 
Agric.  (1681)  296  Now  begin  to  Inoculate.  1697  DRYDKN 
I'irg.  Gcorg.  n.  101  Various  are  the  ways  to  change  the 
Male  Of  Plants,  to  Bud,  to  Graff,  t'  Inoculate. 

b.  Jig.  To  engraft. 

i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  i.  118  Vertue  cannot  so  iunocculate 
our  old  stocke,  but  we  shall  rellish  of  it.  n  1639  WOTTON  in 
Reliq,  (,1651)  342  Pompey  had  one  very  ignoble  custome,  to 
insert,  or  (as  I  may  term  it)  to  inoculate  himself  into  other 
inens  merits  and  praises.  1752  CHESTEKF.  Lett.  (1702'  III. 
ccxciii.  348  You  have  yet  very  little  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  now  I  wish  to  inoculate  mine  upon  you 
01797  H-  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  I.  vi.  iSS  The 
Pe mams .. always  inoculated  private  quarrels  on  affairs  of 
state. 

t  2.  transf.  To  join  or  unite  by  insertion  (as  tlie 
scion  is  inserted  into  the  stock  so  as  to  become  one 
with  it\  Obs. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Mark  \\\\.  i  Huge  stones  and  so  cun- 
ningly cemented,  as  it  were  inoculated,  the  one  into  the 
other.  1658  R.  FHANCK  Xorth.  Mem.  (18*1)  no  This  is  the 
rock  and  that  which  you  see  elevated  in  place  and  inocu- 
lated to  it  is  an  artificial  fabrick  developed  . .  on  the  very 
breast  of  this  prodigious  mountain.  1668  CTLCEITER  & 
COLE  Barthol.  Anat.  \.  xxxvii.  82  The  smallest  Twigs  of  the 
Branches  [of  the  arteries]  are  inoculated  into  the  greater. 

b.  inir.  To  become  joined  or  united  with  con- 
tinuity of  substance. 

1646  SIR  T.  DROWNK  Pseud,  Ep.  \\\.  xv.  14^  Their  Eggs  in 
chaines  or  links  together  (which  sometime  conjoyiie  and  in- 
oculate into  each  other),     f  1720  \V.  GIBSON*  harrier  *  < 
(1738)  i.  iv.  42  The  fifthpair  inoculate  with  the  sixth. 

3.  trans.  (Path.)  To  engraft  or  implant  ( a  disease, 
or  the  germ  or  virus)  upon  a  person,  by  a  process 
of  INOCULATION  (q.v.). 

1722  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6040/11  The  Experiment  of  inoculat- 
ing the  Small-Pox  upon  ..Criminals.     vj^Mcd.  Jml.  I.  323 
Knowing  that  cow-pox  has  a  temporary  influence  upon  small- 
pox, we  can  suppress  the  progress  of  it  by  immediately  inocu- 
lating cow-pox.     1801  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  i.ed.  3)  III.  370  Since 
the  above  was  first  published  (1794]  the  cow-pox,  .nas  ln.cn 
successfully  inoculated  on  the  human  subject.     1892  Daily 
AVit'f  12  Sept.  2/6  A  man  with  a  scratch  might  inoculate 
the  poisonous  germ  from  contact  with  an  infected  a 

1896  Allhiitt's  Syst.  Mfd.  I.  05  Virulent  anthrax  bacilli 
are  inoculated  subcutaneously  into  an  ordinary  rabbit  and 
into  one  that  has  been  rendered  immune. 

b.  To  impregnate  (a  person  or  animal)  with  the 
virus  or  germs  of  a  disease;  spet.  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  a  milder  form  of  the  disease  and  ren- 
dering the  subject  immune  from  its  ordinary  attacks. 
First  used  in  connexion  with  small-pox  ;  then  with 
vaccine  inoculation  ;  now  with  contagious  or 
terial  diseases  generally :  see  IM>CI  I.ATION  2. 

1723  Land,  Gnz.  No.  6045/3  A  Child  has  been  inoculated 
with  the  Matter.     Five. .Children  have  been  inoculated  of 
the  Small  Pox.    1775  JOHNSON  jfeurn.  West,  1st.,  Duwcftin, 


INOCULATED. 

He  has  disarmed   it  [small-pox]  of  its  terror  at  Muack,  by 
inoculating  eighty  of  his  people.     1799  .!/«/.  Jrnt.  I.   311, 
With    the  cow-pox   matter    were    inoculated    Mr.    Darke'r. 
servant,  ..  [and)   Mr.  Coluornc's  three  children  ..all 
puncture  in  the  left  arm.     1871  TYNUALL  l-rits;ui.  Su'.  (1879) 

I.  v.  145  He  proved  that  the  worms  inoculate  each  other. 

c.  at'sot.  or  intr.  To  perform  inoculation. 

1763  GALE  in  I'liil.  Trans.  1,V.  203  Then  inoculate,  and 
repeat  the  powders.  1769  W.  BL-CHAS  Dam.  Meif.  (1790!  239 
Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the  breast.  1799011.  SIMS  in 
M<:d.  Jrnt.  I.  231  Dr.  Jenner.  .ventured  to  inoculate  with  the 
matter  of  a  putrid  sore,  with  a  view  of  determining  if  this 
also  had  the  power  of  preserving  from  l!i<>  contagion  of  the 
small-pox.  1891  GREENOUGH  WHIIK  i'liiws.  Amtr.Lit.  iii. 
22  (Funk)  Zabdiel  Boylston  . .  inoculated  for  the  small-pox 
with  distinguished  success. 

d.  fig.    trans.  To  imbue  (a  person,  community, 
etc.)  with  a  feeling,  opinion,  habit,  etc. 

1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Tra-'.  I.  102  My  parents  had  tried  in 
vain  to  inoculate  me  with  wisdom.  1826  DISRAELI  Viv. 
Grey  n.  vi,  I  must  not  inoculate  you  with  my  bad  spirits. 
1868  M.  PA  i  nsoN  Academ.  Org.  v.  123  Fox  and  Wolsey 
sought,  .to  inoculate  Oxford  from  within  with  that  classical 
spirit  which  could  not  be  forced  upon  it  from  without. 

t  Ino-culated,  a.  Otis.  rare.  [f.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  inociilat-tis  (f.  in-  (In- 3)  +  oculatus  furnished 
with  eyes)  +  -ED.]  Not  having  an  '  eye '  or  per- 
foration. 

1590  A.  M.  tr.  Gatclhmtr's  Bk.  P/iysicke  34/1  Inoculated 
Pearles,  or  Pearles  without  perforationes.  [Glossed  on  fly-leaf 
'  unholed  '.]  1604  [see  next,  ij. 

Ilio  culatecl,  ///.  a.       [f.  INOCULATE  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Ifort.  Engrafted  by  budding. 

1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table  Atpk..  Inoculated,  grafted,  or  vn- 
holed.  1662  RAY  Tkree  I  tin.  iii.  182  The  old  Christmas 
thorn  is  now  quite  dead  and  gone,  but  they  have  several 
inoculated  plants  of  it  about  the  town.  1679  EVELYN  Kal. 
Horl.  Sept.  (ed.  5)  24  Release  Inoculated  Buds. 

2.  Path.    a.  Of  a  person,  etc.  :   Having  under- 
gone inoculation,     b.  Of  a  disease,  etc.  :    Intro- 
duced by  inoculation. 

1722  NETTLETON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXII.  214  The  Op- 
posers  of  Inoculation  affirm,  that  two  Persons  died  of  the 
Inoculated  Small  Poxr.  ijgyW.TooKEyicw Russian  Ent/>. 

II.  161  By  universal  experience  we  find  that  of  the  inocu- 
lated only  three  die  out  of  1000.     1799  31  cd,  Jrnl.  I.  10  The 
inoculated  cow-pox  is  as  much  milder  than  the  natural,  as 
the  inoculated  small-pox  is  milder  than  the  natural.     1873 
T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Patlwl.  ^ed.  2)  229  In  those  [cases]  in 
which  the  inoculated  liquids  contained  fewer  bacteria  and 
were  less  active,  the  process  was  more  protracted. 

Inosculating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  INOCULATE  in  its  various  uses  : 
inoculation. 

1598  FLORIO,  fnnoculationc,  an  inoculating,  ft  1626  BACON 
NtnuAtl.  (1631)33  We  practise,  .all  Conclusions  of  Grafting 
and  Inoculating,  as  well  of  Wilde-Trees  as  Fruit-Trees.  1691 
RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  57  Grafting  and  inoculating,  and 
pruning  of  Fruit-Trees.  1771  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett. 
Ld.  Malitccskiiry  I.  231  Inoculation  is  going  on  very  briskly 
here . .  Is  there  any  inoculating  in  Spain  ?  1802  W.  FORSYTH 
Fruit  Trees  (1824)  320  The  time  for  inoculating  is  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August. 

attrib.  1776  J.  ADAMS  in  Fant.  Lett.  (1876)  189,  I  could 
almost  wish  that  an  inoculating  hospital  was  opened  in 
every  town  in  New  England.  1776  M.  CUTLER  in  Lift', 
yrnli.  f,  Corr.  (1888)  I.  58  The  Inoculating  Hospital. 

Inoculation  ^inpki»U''j3n).  [ad.  L.  inocula- 
tion-em engrafting,  budding,  n.  of  action  f.  iaocitlare 
to  INOCULATE.  Cf.  F.  inoculation  (.1580  in  sense 
I,  1752  in  sense  J  .] 

1.  Hort.  The  insertion  of  an  eye  or  bud  of  one 
plant  under  the  bark  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  flowers  or  fruit  different  from  those  of  the 
stock  ;  grafting  by  budding ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg,  n.  21  note,  Semination,  in- 
sition,  inoculation,  or  implastration,  the  three  kindes  of 
grafting.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  172  Nor 
could  we  ever  make  it  [mistletoe]  grow  where  nature  had 
not  planted  it;  as  we  have  in  vain  attempted  by  inoccnla- 
lion  and  incision,  upon  its  native  or  forreign  stock.  1709 
ADDISON  Taller  No.  146  p  7  Harsh  Fruits  ..  enriched  by 
proper  Grafts  and  Inoculations.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat. 
(1834)  II.  161  Gardeners  by  inoculation  cause  the  trees  to 
bear  other  than  the  natural  fruits. 

b.  trans/.  A  junction  in  which  the  two  parts 
become  continuous. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Mail.  187  Now  betweene  the  hollow 
and  the  gate-veines  wee  know  there  is  no  communion  vnlesse 
it  bee  by  the  mingling  of  their  mouths  in  the  substance  of 
the  liner  ;  for  some  of  the  new  writers  haue  obserued  many 
such  inoculations  betwixt  them  in  that  place. 

2.  Path.  The   introduction   into    the   body,   by 
puncture  of  the  skin,  or  through  a  wound,  of  the 
virus  or  germs  of  an  infectious  disease. 

a.  Originally  applied,  after  1700,10  the  inten- 
tional introduction  of  the  virus  of  small-pox  in 
order  to  induce  a  mild  and  local  attack  of  the 
disease,  and  render  the  subject  immune  from  future 
contagion;  also,  in  1799,  to  vaccine  inoculation, 
afterwards  called  VACCINATION  ;  and  in  igth  c.  to 
the  similar  treatment  of  other  infectious  or  conta- 
gious diseases. 

1714  K.  TIMONE  in  Phil.  Trans.  (Abr.)  VI.  88  (title).  An 
Account  of  the  procuring  of  the  Small  Pox  by  Incision  or 
Inoculation,  as  it  has  for  some  time  been  practised  at  Con- 
stantinople. 1722  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  C  less 
Mitr  (1887)  I.  338  Accounts  of  the  growth  and  spreading  of 
the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  which  is  become  almost 
a  general  practice,  attended  with  great  success.  1732  AR- 
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sf  Diet  414  It  is  . 

that  the  smallest  quantity  of  Matta 

1  '  .  ;  -, 

11861)  II.  240  In  great  j»y  that  the  i 

has  been  •  '   .!-,  tint  of  the  boys,  and  they  have 

one   fear   less   in  lh.     1773   Goi 

Wks.  (Globe)  657/1  Since  inoculation  bci; 

l.>   llU  .ill-   I  • 

Causes  !  'a>-iol.i-   I 

inoculation  from  having  Mt  the  cfiV-  \ 

In  a  work-bouse.      1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  _>5  ;<  >u  tin;  1 

tion  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  at  1'arib.    1856  Mi 

J.  Halija.v  .\xv  .Though  inoculati 

made  it  less  fatal  among  the  upper  classes.     1866  A.  Fi  IKT 

Princ,  J/t't/.  (1880)  1041  As  a  means  of  rendering  the  disca.-.e 

..mild..  and  of  preventing    pitting,    inoculation    1 
practised  from  time  immemorial  in  <  i-.iu, 

b.  Now  also  applied  to  the  introduction  (acci- 
dentally or  otherwise)  of  the  virus  or  germs  of  any 

bacterial  disease  into  the  body  through  a  wound. 


INOFFICIOUS. 

1666  l:  .irraicly 

1756  C. 

i       -•   No  water 

;      / 


86  Carbon 


:  •  hem, 

lourlcss  and  inotlotou>,  hut  jx»- 


1838  !\-nny  C\\l.  XII.  ju../j  //j'rtVv///..'/v>..is  tbi 
occasioned  by  inoculation  with  the  i-,ali\a  uf  a  tabid  animal. 
1861  BLMSTEAD  Ven.  Dtn.  (1879)  350  The  chancroid  can  l>c 
developed  upon  the  head  and  face  by  artificial  inoculation, 
1881  G.  M.  STERNBEKC,  tr.  Ma^nin's  bacteria  (1883)  265  An- 
thrax is  an  infectious  disease  of  animals  which  may  he  trans- 
mitted toman  by  inoculation.  This  occurs,  occasionally,  from 
the  bite  of  an  inject  (.fly)  which  has  been  feeding  upon  the 
f  an  infected  animal;  and  also  from  accidental 
inoculation  while  handling  hides,  wool,  ftc.,  taken  from  the 
victims  of  anthrax. 

c.  fig.  The  imbuing  of  a  person  with  feelings, 
opinions,  etc. 

1824  BYRON  Junn  xv.  1,  The  inoculation  Of  other>  with 
her  own  opinions,  1864  BOWKH  LogL-  .\iii.  448  We  must  all 
begin  life  without  any  opinions  which  we  can  call  our  own 
by  any  better  right  than  that  of  passive  inheritance  or  un- 
conscious inoculation.  1876  MOZLEY  Unh>.  Serin,  vi.  (1877) 
124  A  new  feature  of  the  world  ..  the  popular  pursuit  of 
natural  beauty,  the  inoculation  of  the  crowd  with  it, 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  ,  as  inoculation  process, 
-tuberculosis  ;  inoculation-mad  adj. 

1760  E.  Li  CAS  Jrnls.  -y  Lett.  (1850)  27  But  y*  people  in 
Charles  Town  were  inoculation  mad,  I  think  I  may  well 
call  it.  1897  Allbittfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  20  Inoculation-tuber- 
culosis has  occurred  in  the  human  being.  Ibid.  636  Such 
inoculation  process,  whichever  way  induced,  is  known  as 
vaccination. 

Inoculative  (iiykia&WtiT,  -Aiv),  a.  [f.  L. 
inoculat-  (see  INOCDLATK)  -f  -IVE.]  Characterized 
by  or  pertaining  to  inoculation. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  2  That  Inbitive 
and  Inoculative  method  seems  to  bid  fair  for  the  Cure  .  .  of 
that  common  Author-Distemper  or  Companion,  call'd  <f>tAo- 
So£ia.  1881  J.  SIMON  in  Nature  No.  616.  373/2  The  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  tubercle-micrococcus  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  any  inoculated  animal  can  be  verified  both  by 
microscopical  observation,  and  by  inoculative  experiment. 
1887  Spectator  3  Sept,  1170  The  inoculative  cure  of  patients 
bitten  by  mad  dogs. 

Inoculator  (iiykidl^tai).  Also  7  -er.  [a. 
L.  inocitlator  an  engrafter,  agent-n.  f.  inotitlare  to 
INOCULATE.]  One  who  or  that  which  inoculates. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Innestatore,  a  graffer,  an  inoculater.  a  1626 
BACON  JVtnu  Atl.  (1631)  44  These  u-ee  tall  looculaton. 
1725-6  FREIND  ///*•/.  Physic  (}.\  Had  John  a  Gftddesdcn 
been  now  living,  he  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
inoLtilators.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  \.  115  Every  one.  .knows  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  the  first  inoculators  had  to  en- 
counter, both  in  England  and  America,  from  vulgar  preju- 
dice. 1867  BAKEK  Nile  Tribitt.  viii.  11872}  no  Holy  relics, 
that  are  inoculatorsof  all  manner  of  contagious  diseases. 

f  Inocula'trix.   Obs.  rare  —  0,      [fern,  of  prec.] 

1623  COCKEKAM  11,  Shee  that  Graftelh,  fitocculatrix. 

flno-culer,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  en-,  [irreg. 
a.  F.  inocitler.]  trans.  To  inoculate  or  engraft. 

c  1420  Pal  lad.  on  Husb.  v.  130  In  cold  !ond  now  the  figtre 
plaunte  is  sette,  And  yrafTed  in  the  stook  or  in  the  rynde  .  . 
And  hem  teuoculer  ek  haue  in  mynde. 

IiiO'Clllist.  rare.  [a.  h.  iiioculiste  (Littre  .  t. 
inoculer  to  INOCULATE:  see  -IST.]  One  who  is 
versed  in,  or  advocates,  inoculation. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  15  May  3/1  M.  Panieur.  The  great 
inoculist  has  explained  to  Dr.  Molt  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  discovery. 

tluo'diate,  v.   Obs.    [f.  L.  type  *i*oa 
in-  (Ix--)  +  odi'it/n  hate;  perh.  in  med.L.;   cf.  It. 
inodiare,  Klorio)  +  -ATE  3.]     trans.  To  bring  into 
odium,  render  odious  or  hateful. 

1657  W.  MORICB  Coena.  quasi  Koti^j  Def.  xiii.  185.  I   wish 
some    of   them   were    not    more    culpable    for    modiating 
Ministers.     16..  SOUTH  T-weive  Serm.  (1717'  V). 
inflicts  them  for  quite  other  Ends  -  .  partly  to  inodiate,  and 
imbitter  Sin  to  the  chastised  Sinner.     1698  //'/</.  (1727)  III. 
Ded.  Abp.  Marsh  A  iij  h,  Represented,  ur  rather  reprobated 
under  the  inodiating  Character  of  High  Churchmen.     1721 
Addr.  Hereford  10  Feb.  in  Lond.  Gu*.  No.  5932/1  He  hath 
[never]  by  inodiating  Characters  .  .  alienated  .  .  Affections. 

t  Ino'dorate,  «.    Ol>s.     [I>'-;i-J     Unscented. 

1626  BACOS  Si'k;i  §  507  Whites  are  more  Inodui.: 
Flowers  nf  the  "same  kinde  Coloured;  As  is  found  in  Singlo 
\  :  ,leth,  White-Roses  |-  I  ;]ossoms  of  tree* 

that  are  white  are  commonly  inodorate. 

f  Ino'dorate,  v.  Ofis.  rare  ~  ".  [f-  ppl.  stem  of 
I  ..  inodordre,  f.  in-  (  \  x-  2)  +  odorare  to  give  a  smel  1 
to.]  trans.  To  perfume  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Hence  f  Inodora'tion.  Obs.  rare-0. 

1658  PHIU.IPS,    Inodoration,   a    m.  ^.  a    per- 

Inodorous  (in^u-dOrasJ,  a.     [f.  I 
in-  (ly-  •'•)  +  odvrus  scented,  odorous)  +  -ors.]     De- 
stitute of  odour;  without  smell  or  scent. 


Ino'dorously  !  ;  In- 

o'doronsnesB,  t 

1859  SAI.A  (, 

cbimfl 

Inone,  obs.  iorm  ot  > 

t  Inoffe-nd,  v.  Obs.  rart-*.    [V  I.N--.J   A 
SV)  Not  to  offend. 
IS59    KNOX    //».  ' 

1 

Inoffe-nding,  a.  rare.     \  injj 

1853  KAM-;  Grinncll  E\f>.  xiii. 
some  bear  p. 

flnoffe-nsible,  <7.   ( 

1611  COT»;K.,  Inpjji'  e  hurl. 

Inoffensive  (iMe'i.Mv  ,  a.     j  mod. 

1-'.  iiiojffl-iisij     Diet.  Acad.  [8; 

1.  Doing   or   causing  no  barm;    harm 
cuous,  unoffending. 

1598  [implied    i:      •  •.  L      1646  Sn      • 

Pseud.  Ep.  \  r.  \  i.  305  Wee  dye  notwithstanding  i 
and  inoflensivc  errors,      1655  FLLU-K /A 
An  inoffensi\e   man  for  lift-  and  conversation 
viciousness  could    be  charged  upon   him.     01715  !•• 

•    rinrc  I.  iv,  &.J  The  natiui.   '  :^h  an 

inoffensive  m;tu:h  of  an  army.  1790  BtATttK  Mermf  Sc.  l. 
Vi.  v.  §316  Useful  and  inofTcnsiv<  «  a  claim  to 

our  tender  n  os.  18530.  I.KoNit  fY//<v.Y  x.\\ii  (1876.1  305, 
I  could  not  have  tormented  a  being  as  inoffensive  as  a 
shadow. 

2.  Not  objectionable,  not  obnoxious  or  offensive  ; 
not  offending  the  senses;  not  a  cause  of  offence. 

i6as  PEACHAM  CpmfL  Gent.  xi.  (1634)  103  A  more  delight- 
full  and  in-offensive  reueation.     1667  MILION  /'.  L,  ' 
For  drink  the  Grape  She  cnwbw,  iDoffemiTe  irmii>i.    i?44 
UERKELEY  Siris  §  9  An  inoffensive  medi  rablc 

to  the  stomach.      1876  J  fans.  I'fin.  Sot.  IX.  13  The  v. 
has  discharged   freely,   the  discharge  being  quite  healthy 
and  inct: 

Inoffensively  vinf>ie'iisi\li^,  adv.  \i.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  inoffensive  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
give  offence;  without  offence  ;  haiinUf 

1598  BP.  HAUL  Sat.  Postw:.  H  iv,  Tho  were  shee  [Poetry]  a 
niurevnworthieMi:-t!t>-f,  I  thinkr  -  .he  might  be  inoffei: 
^erued  with  the  broken  Messes  of  our  l\v  i  '  .ures 

1646  P.  Bi-uitLLY  Ci'spflCcvt.  i.  in  To  walk  more  exactly 
and  inoffensively,  considering  we  have  our   way  so  plain 
before  us,.      1788  W.  LUEN  in  G.  Rests  Piarici  [186 
Ambassadors,  .who  have  gone  through  ihe  same  career  in- 
offt-n^ively  and  inefficiently.      1896   MR--.  CAMVS  ( 
Grandmother  130  She  took  up  her  violin  which  tf, 
inoffensi\ely  in  a  snut;  corner. 

Inoffensiveness  (mfnufa&).    ['• 

+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
offensive ;  harmlessness. 


Scrpcnls  and  Pigeons  prtidence  and  itiofle; 
PKINGLE  in  I'hil.  Tram.  XLVI.  48:  What  make.',  the  Differ- 
ence between  the  stale  Urine  and  other  putrid  Si 
still  mon  .   its    Inoffensiveness  with   icgard  to 

Health.    «  1854   H.  K 

His  offence  was  nothing  more  than  his  pure  inoflVi 
hi^  u:ire^islic,g  mt:tl. 

Inofficial    yn^fi'Jal),  a.     ia>e.     [IN-  •':]     Not 
official ;  unofficial. 

i6j».Y/<i>-  <.'//<!/«.'.<'•••  '  '.»yaf)'nf 

of  300"  upon  Martin  for  dealing  s.  i  He  was 

the  official!,  but  herein  inoflkiall.  1834  K.  K\  ERITT  Oralums 
(1850)  I.  Si5  It  raised  him  into  a  new  moral  power  in  the 
state;  an'inofficialdictatorofprintiplc.  1864  K  tatter  Ko.  99 
635/1  In  an  inofficial  form. 

lUOffiClOUS  ;inpfrjss  ,il.     I 
/«-(!N-:I)  +  ojfieicsus  obliging,  dntifol,  officious: 
see -01  s.  Ctfi*tffieiauc(iM  Dtnn.).] 

fl.  Not  reaily  to  i  ' ;   not 

inclined  to  do  go. 


ledges  himself  to"  be    • 

I70«  PlIILLNS.    /  ..!!)•  gOOd 

:  discourteou- 

b.   /  ice'.  Not  in  accordance  »  uh  moral 
1663  /; .  '  wi'' ,'~ 

provided  for,  thai 

BLACKSI  :,f  parent 

m.     1785  PAH 

affection 
• 
2.  \\  i 

1884  ! 

,  ,-rlluous.     1885 
the  operam 
are  at  variance,  the  recital  mu»l  U  treated  I 


INOFFICIOUSLY. 
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INORDINABY. 


Hence  Xnofflcio-sity  (see  above,   ib);    Inoffi 
ciously  ,:;';:  ;    Inoffi  ciousness. 

17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  f'lojh.  kwardness  in  doini^ 

any  good  Office.     1802-12  B^MHAM  Kativtt.  Jiictic.  E-^ui. 

II.  526  (-)n  the  part  of  parent,  as  well  as  child,  iiiotli  : 

a,  t!i  liable  to  ha\e 

place.  1856  WEBSTER,  Iwjficiously,  nott-tvillyorofficiously. 

Inogen  vsi'nwl.^c-ii  .  riiysiol.  [t.  INO-  +  -UEN  i.J 
Hermann's  term  for  a  hypothetical  complex  sub- 
stance supposed  to  exist  in  muscular  fibre  and  to 
be  the  energy-yielding  substance  of  muscle. 

Supposed  to  be  decomposed  during  muscular  contraction 
into  carbonic  and  sarcotactic  acids  and  myosin  {Syd.  Soc. 
LCI.  18861 

1889  H.  CAMPBELL  Caitsation  Disease  iv.  22  It  [the  nervous 
system]  may  even  be  urging  them  on  to  some  specific  effort  as 
when  the  muscle  inogen  is  exploded. 

Hence  Xnoge  nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  inogen. 

Inogh,  -O5h,  -oh,  -oht,  obs.  ff.  ENOUGH. 

Inoghe,  -056,  -ojhe,  -ohe,  ubs.  ff.  Exow. 

t  Inoi'l,  var.  of  LNOIL  v.,  to  anoint  Obs. 

IS46-7  CRASMER  Sfi.  Citron.  Ed-w.  I'l  in  Strype  Lift 
(1840)  I.  II.  i.  206  The  oil,  if  added,  is  but  a  ceremony  :  if  it 
be  wanting,  that  king  is  yet  .  .  God's  anointed,  as  well  as  if 
he  was  inolled. 

Inolfacient  (inflfc'-J'ent),  a.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3 
+  L.  olfacitnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  olfacere  to  smell  :  see 
OLFACTORY.]  Not  having  the  power  of  smell. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  222  As  the  eyes 
grow  blind  and  the  nostrils  inolfaciant  by  strong  stimulants 
applied  to  them. 

t  I-nolite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  INO-  fibrous  +  -LITE  ;  | 
named  1801.]  =  CALC-SIXTEK  (Webster,  1864). 

Inolith  (si-nali))).  Path.  [f.  INO-  +  Gr.  A/9os  i 
stone.]  A  calcareous  concretion  in  a  fibrous  tissue. 

1886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

I-nome(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NIM  v.,  to  take. 

+  Ino'minal,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  inomi- 
na/is  (Gellius),  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  omen  OJLEN  ;  cf. 
OMINOUS.]  Unhappy,  unlucky. 

1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 

Inominous  (inp-minas),  a.  rare.  [I.v-  3.]  Ill- 
omened  ;  unfortunate. 

1832  W.  MACINTOSH  Life  J.  SJuddon  32  As  a  kind  of  moral 
provision  for  such  inominous  young  person,  Mr.  Sheddon 
set  apart  a  small  property. 

Inoiie  .in,w»-n),  v.  rare.  [f.  Ix-l  +  ONE,  or 
the  phrase  in  one  ;  used  by  Pusey,  app.  after  late 
L.  inuHtre  (TertulliauX]  trans.  To  unite,  to  make 
one  (with*).  Hence  Ino'neing  vb!.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1855  PUSEY  Dactr.  Real  Presence  Note  Q.  183  Through  the 
inoneing  with  the  Immortal.  Ibid.  Note  S.  321  S.  Irenasus 
himself  says.  .Those  [things]  which  we  learn  from  boyhood, 
growing  up  with  the  soul,  are  inoned  with  it.  1860  —  Min. 
Propk.  191  The  Prophet  uses  the  two  imperatives,  seek  Me 
aiut  live,  inoneing  both,  man's  duty  and  his  reward.  1874 

—  Lent.  Serin.  438  One  through  the  inoneing  Spirit, 
Inooj,  obs.  form  of  ENOUGH. 

I  Inopa-cate,  v.  Olis,  rare"",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  inopacare  to  overshadow.]  'To  make  dark.' 

1623  in  COCKLKAM. 

t  Inopa-cous,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  inopdc- 
us  +  -ou.s.]  Not  opacous,  not  dark  or  in  shadow. 

1656  in  BLOI  XT  Gloaegr.     1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Inoperable  (inp-p&Sbl]  ,  a.  [IN-  3  ;  cf.  F.  in- 
opirable.}  That  cannot  be  operated  on  ;  unfit  for 
an  operation. 

1886  Mcd.  .Vews  Apr.  462  An  article  on  the  treatment 
of  inoperable  cancer.  1897  Brit.  Mei/.  "Jriil.  17  July  150 
To  try  the  value  of  the  berum  on  selected  inoperable  cases 
of  malignant  disease. 

t  Inopera'tion.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  inopera- 
tiejn-ein  (Hilary,  a  400),  n.  of  action  f.  inoperare  to 
work  within.]  A  working  within  ;  in-working. 

1620  Br.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  §  I4  Not  a  cold  and 
feeble  prcuention,   but  an  effectual!  inoperation.     1633  —    : 
Hard  Te.rti.  .V.  T.  50  Whosoever,  thro'  the  effectual  in- 
operation  of  Gods  spirit  shall  improve  those  graces.     1645 

—  Remedy  Discontents  157  The  inoperation  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  from  whom  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  giving, 
proceedeth. 

Inoperative  (inp-perAiv,.  a.  [!N-  '!.]  Not 
operative  ;  not  working  or  taking  effect  in  action  ; 
in  La-M,  without  practical  force,  invalid. 

a  1631  DoNst  in  Select.  (1840)  204  A  dead  faith.  a~  all  faith 
is  that  is  inoperative,  a  1716  SOUTH  Strut.  ii7-'7)  VI.  iv.  133 
Though  indeed  the  divine  Knowledge  (as  all  other  Know- 
ledge) be  of  itself  inoperative.  1808  SYD.  Surra  II  'is.  (1859) 
I.  1142  Why  is  it  lobe  supposed  that  motives,  .are  inopera- 
tive with  him  alone?  1841  \V.  SPALL.IMJ  It.ily  .y  //.  Isl. 

III.  119  The  system,  .was  planned  under  difficulties  which 
finally  made  it  inoperative.     1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII. 
295/2  The  resolutions  .  .  not  having  been  so  ratified,  were 
inoperative. 

Hence  Ino-perativeness,  the  quality  of  being 
inoperative  or  of  failing  in  its  operation. 

1880  MuiKiitAu  Gains  Dig.  ^52  The  novation  put  an  end 
to  the  old  obligation  even  when  the  new  one  was  inoperative, 
unless  the  inoperativenevs  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
debtor  .  ,883  Cassfll's  Fan:.  Afag.  Aug.  543/2 

The  inoperativcness  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act. 

Inopercular  (in0p.yjki«laj),  a.  Conch,  rare. 
[I.v-:i.]  =next. 

1864  in  \VLBSIER.  a  1884  OvttN  is  cited  in  Caiselfs  En- 
cycl.  Di.t. 

Inoperculate  'inop.Tjki^ia.,  a.   [Is--'".]   \<>t 

having  an  operculum  or  lid;  spec,  in  Comh.,  of  or 


Belonging  to  the  Itiofenulata,  a  division  of  Pul- 
monifera  containing  those  univalves,  sucli  as  snails, 
whose  shell  has  no  operculum. 

1835-6  TODD  Cvel.  Anat.  I.  114  i  The  surface  of  the  body 

..  covered  with  a  shell.. always  inor>erculate.     1854  WOOD- 

>A'///MOI  n.  159  One  large  division  of  the  land-snails 

U  furnished  with  an  operculated  shell  ;   the  rest  aie  in- 

operculate,  and  sometimes  shell-lcs-. 

Inoperculated  (.inopsuki/iU-'ted),  a.  [IN-  3.] 
«=  prec. 

1836-9  TODD  Cyel.  Anal.  II.  378/2  That  hermaphrodite 
condition  of  the  sexual  organs  common  to  the  inopercul.u^i! 
order.  1854  V>  l^llusca  II.  160  The  in-operculatcd 

air-breathers  have,  .rows  of  very  numerous,  similar  teeth. 

t  Ino'pinable,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -oppin-.  [ad. 
L.  inoptnabilis  not  to  be  expected,  inconceivable, 
f.  in-  I.v-  3)  +  opinabilis  opinable  ;  cf.  K.  iiiopin- 
able  (Hth  c.  in  Godef.).]  Not  opinable;  un- 
thinkable, inconceivable ;  not  to  be  thought  of. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  o  Hauenge  inoppinable  appe- 
tite to  beholde  gestes  of  antiquite.  1528  ROY  Rede  tne  (Arb.) 
43  Full  of  crakynge  wordes  inopinable.  c  1555  HARPSFIELD 
Davtvt  Hen.  Vlll  (Camden)  148  This,  I  say,  is  inopynable, 
incredible  and  a  very  paradox.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes 
343  What  a  wonderful  paradoxe  and  inopinable  sentence  is 
this. 

Hence  t  Inopinably  adv.  [cf.  late  L.  inopinabi- 
liter\,  inconceivably. 

c  1450  Miroiir  SaluaciouH  4927  The  first  [joy]  inopynably 
ware  ouere  mesure  to  telle. 

t  Ino  pinate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inopinat-us, 
f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  opinat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  opinarl  to 
suppose,  believe,  think.]  Not  thought  of;  un- 
looked  for ;  unexpected. 

1598  YOSG  Diana  395  By  imagining  and  hatching  in  his 
wicked  hart  a  strange  and  inppmate  treason.     1652  KIRK- 
MAN  CUrio  $  Lozia  125  If  he  is  astonished  at  this  inopinale    \ 
novelty.     1807  tr.  Three  Germans  1.  152  The  inopinate  re- 
covery of  his  valued  companion. 

Hence  t  Inopinately  adv.  (Bailey,  1730-6). 

I'nopine,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inopin-us  unex- 
pected, f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  root  of  opind-rl  to  think.] 
Unexpected. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  xl.  (1881)  308  Liable  to 
inopine  derangements  from  excessive  activity  of  mind. 

t  InO'piOUS,  a.  Obs.  ran- •'.  [ad.  L.  inopios- 
us,  f.  L.  inopia  want,  lack :  see  -ous.]  Lacking 
wealth  or  resources  ;  needy. 

1656  ULOUNT  Gkssegr,,  Jnopious,  poor,  needy,  destitute. 
1675  T.  PLUME  Life  Hackct  in  Cent,  Serin.  49  Tyrants 
more  commonly  oppress  the  rich  than  their  inopious  enemies. 

Inopportune  (in(;:pf)Jti«-n),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
inopporlun-iis  unfitting,  f.  in-  (Ijr-  3)  +  opportunus 
OPPOBTUNE.  Cf.  mod.F.  inopportttn.  Rare  until 
i  gth  c. ;  no  quot.  in  ].  or  T.]  Not  opportune ; 
inappropriate  or  inconvenient,  esp.  with  regard  to 
time ;  unsuited  to  the  occasion  ;  unseasonable. 

1533  BKLLEMUEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  395  Sic  inoportune  and 
cruel  servitude  . .  wes  nocht  commandit  to  us  during  the 
empire  of  kingis.  a  1555  LYNDLSAY  Tragedy  402  On  sow, 
Prencis,  for  vndescreit  geuyng.  .And  we,  for  our  Inoportune 
askyng.  1649  JER.  TAYLOK  C>t.  Examf*.  in.  ad  sect.  xv.  102 
An  indisposed  body,  or  an  inopportune  education  or  evil 
customes  superinduce  variety  and  difference.  1836 T.  HOOK 
G.  Gurncy  (L. ',  No  visit  could  have  been  more  inopportune. 
1869  LECKY  Eurctp.  Mor.  I.  xi.  311  Turbulent  and  inoppor- 
tune in  their  demands.  1869  Daily  Neivs  13  Dec.,  That  the 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
is  a  question  which  would  be  inopportune  to  revive. 

Inopportunely  (inp:p<Uti«-nli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
-f-  -LY  -.]  In  an  inopportune  manner ;  at  an  un- 
suitable or  inconvenient  time ;  unseasonably. 

01631  DONXE  Lett.,  Sir  If.  G[oaaei:rc](i6^)  353  For  even 
that  holy  exercise  [prayer]  may  not  be  done  inopportunely, 
no  nor  importunely.  1796  Dial.  Amnsem.  Clergy  men  208 
iT.)  You  have  taken  me,  said  he,  rather  inopportunely  to- 
day. 1885  ManeJi.  Kjcam.  3  Feb.  5/4  The  strike  . .  is  awk- 
ward, and  comes  inopportunely  for  the  Reichsrath. 

Inopportuneuess  Hiy  iv-UuMiiiirs).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
inopportune ;  inconvenience  or  unsuitability  of 
occasion  ;  untimeliness,  unseasonableness. 

1831  E.  E.  CROWE  Hist.  France  III.  x.  314  [Napoleon] 
saw  the  inopportuneness,  a>  uel]  as  the  necessity,  of  the 
Russian  war.  1878  li AVNE  Purit.  KC-,  .  vii.  276  Rupert  marked 
l.U  M-nse  of  the  inopportuneness  ofthis  request  by  calling  to 
liis  u\vn  standard  the  men  whom  Montrose  commanded. 

Iiio  pportu'uism.  [f.  asprec. +-ISJL]  The 
practice  or  habit  of  acting  inopportunely. 

1886  Man^k.  F.Aani.  19  Jan.  5/6  An  unmitigated  bore, 
only  second  to  Lord  D —  in  his  impracticable  inopportunism. 

Inopportunist  (in?:p(jjti/?-nisf.,  si.  (a.  [f. 
INOPPOKTI:NK  +  -IST  :  after  opportunist;  cf.  F.  iii- 
opportunisle.]  One  who  believes  a  policy  or  course 
ol  action  to  be  inopportune ;  esp.  one  who,  on  that 
ground,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility 
at  the  Vatican  Council,  1870;  one  opposed  to  the 

policy  of  Ol'I'liHTCNlJ-TS. 

1880  Daily  Xcrvs  12  Nov.  4/8  Discontented  Republicans 
who  are  now  associating  themselves  with  that  extreme 
Inopportunist.  1882-3  SCHAI-F  Kncyel.  Relig.  Kiwi.  II. 
1077  Those  who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility 
..only  from  inexpediency,  deeming  it  inopportune,  .were 
called  also  inopportunists.  1885  J.  GILLOW  Biiliog.  Diet, 
f'-'ig.  Cath.  II.  42  Previous  to  and  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  he  was  a  decided  In- 
oppoitunist. 


B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  inopportunists. 

1888  Pall  .MallG.  19  July  i  i/i  The  Inopportunist  Party. 
1895   PL;RCELL  Life  Manning  II.  xvi.  416  A  well-known 
;  the  [nopportnottt  or  Opposition  party. 

Iliopportuuity  iiyp^atitt'intK  [ad.  late  I,. 
inopportiinitaS)  in  Quicherat  :  ct.  mod.F.  tnopfor- 
(unite  (Diet.  Acad.  1835).]  The  quality  or  fact  of 
being  inopportune;  unreasonableness. 

1500-20  DUXBAI  Poems  .\v.  23  He  that  dors  all  hi-,  best 
servyiss  May  spill  it  all  with  crakkis  and  cry  is,  Be  fowll 
inoportunitie.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  Q.Rw.  1868  ALCOIT 
Tablets  146  The  light  .  .  hidden  under  the  bushel  of  misap- 
prehension, or  inopportunity,  flames  forth  at  fitting  moment. 
1894  ll'fitin.  Gaz.  20  June  1/2  Such  inopportunity  as  there 
may  be  in  the  Conference  is  not  the  fault  of  its  organiser*. 

Inoppressive  un^pre'siv  ,  a.  ran:  [IN-*.] 
Not  oppressive  ;  un  oppressive. 

1627-77   FELTHAM    Resolves    n.   iii.   164   If  they  had   the 
grounds  of  Morality,  even  the  goodness  of  Nature  would 
make  them  in-oppressive.    1832  LEWIS  Use  <y  Ab,  Pol.  Terms 
.\\i.  154  Tyranny  is  properly  opposed  to  mild  inoppi<. 
rule. 

Inoppugnable  (inftargnftbl),  a.  rare.  flN-;t.] 

Not  oppugnable  ;  unassailable. 

1885  N.  <y  Q.  6th  Ser.  XI.  279  Hi-s  statements,  as  far  a- 
they  go,  areinoppugnable.  1895  JOHN  SMITH  Perm.  Message 
Exodus  xi.  156  The  inoppugnable  might  of  Jehovah. 

flno-ptable,  a.  Obs.  rare*0,  [ad.  L.  inoptd- 
bilis  )  i.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  optabilis  desirable.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosscgr.t  InoptabU^  not  to  be  wished  for. 
1658  in  PHILLIJ'S. 

t  Ino'pulent,  a.  Obs.  [!K-  3.]  Not  opulent  ; 
poor. 

1613  SHERLEV  Trai<.  Persia  131  This  withering  peace 
which  you  haue  with  the  Turke..is  more  delighting  for  the 
present,  then  safe  for  the  future:  that  rest  being  euer  false 
which  is  taken  amongst  inopulent  and  strong  neighbour.s. 

flno'py.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  inopia  want, 
n.  of  quality  f.  inops  without  resources,  helpless: 
see  -Y.  Cf.  obs.  F.  inopie  (Cotgr.  1611).]  Ab- 
sence of  resources  ;  indigence,  poverty. 

1581  T.  HOWKLL  Denises  (1879)  252  Two  Goddesses  to 
match  your  Gods  there  be,  Inopie  and  Impossibilitie. 

Inorb  (in^ib),  v.  [IN-  ^.]  trans.  To  place  in 
an  orb  or  sphere;  to  enclose  or  surround  with  or 
as  with  an  orb,  to  encircle. 

1847  EMERSON  Poems,  Hennioiic  (1857)  94  Beauty's_  not 
beautiful  to  me,  But  sceptred  genius,  aye  inorbed,  Culminat- 
ing in  her  sphere.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  30  Ocean, 
who  earth's  vast  globe  with  a  watery  girdle  inorbelh.  Ibid. 
193  Grim  brows,  with  viper  tresses  inorbed. 

1  Iuo*rder,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  2  +  ORDER  v.,  after 
L.  inordinate  to  bring  into  order,  arrange,  in  med. 
L.  to  ordain.]  trans.  To  order  ;  to  ordain. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  I.  vi.  viii,  I  have  deljver'd  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cook  an  account  of  the  whole  legation,  as  your  Lord- 
ship inordredme.  1656  Y\^-S.TT  For.  Ambuss.  205  Therefore 
we  have  inordered  that  he  be  put  in  safe  custody.  1657 
SlowiiLL  Londinop.  48  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth,  .it 
was  inordred. 

Inorderly  (in^-idaili),  a.  and  adv.  Chiefly  St. 
[f.  I.v-  :*  +  ORDERLY.] 

A.,  adj.  Not  orderly;  irregular,  disorderly. 

1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  1253,  Among  these 
inorderly  discords  of  the  Kealme.  1885  A.  EDCAR  Old  Ch. 
Life  Scot.  Ser.  i.  167  To  him  it  seemed  inorderly  :  to  them 
it  was  worse. 

B.  adv.  In  a  disorderly  way  ;  irregularly. 

1558  Sc,  A<.:ts  Mary  (i&n)  II.  521/1  pe  said  pretendil 
proces  .  .  and  dome  wes  evill  wranguuslie  &  Inordourlie 
gevin.  fQyjHec./mttnuuPttr&.CSc.  Hist.Soc.)  84  Persons 
inorderlie  married  be  delated  to  the  Civil!  Magistrate. 

Inordinacy  (in/udinasi).  Now  rare.  [f.  IN- 
ORDINATE :  see  -ACY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  inordinate  ;  inordinateness  ;  also,  an  instance 
or  example  of  this,  an  inordinate  act. 

a  1617  P.  BAYNE  Lcct.  170  In  every  affection  discerne 
the  inordinacie  of  it.  1660  GentL  Calling  ix.  160  Lest  they 
..be  surprized  in  the  midst  of  their  Inordinate:-,  and  have 
their  portion  assigned  them  in  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  rt  1714  M.  HENRY  II  °k$.  (1835)  I.  307  The  inordinacy 
of  thy  affections  to  the  world.  1784-5  Ilist.  Ear.  in  Ann. 
Rtff-  37/1  That  wantonness  of  power,  and  inordinacy  of 
ambition. 

t  Ino'rdinance.  Obs.  [f.  Ix-^-i  ORDINANCE; 
associated  with  inordinate^  An  inordinate  action 
or  practice  ;  an  excess. 

1638  Pcnit.  Cottf.  (1657)  342  It  is  a  necessary  duty  to  cut 
off  enormity  and  disnegted  inordinances.  1673  Lady's 
{.'ailing  Pref.  3  Why  should  they  not  with  the  like  disdain 
turn  over  all  sensual  inordinances  to  meer  Animals  ?  1762 
C.OLI^M.  Ct'/.  II'.  cii,  How  happy  .  .  are  the  English  1 
who  never  rise  to  such  an  inordinance  of  passion  !  1799  R- 
WAKNEU  \\'alk  (1800)  So  That  state  of  desultory  warfare  in 
which  his  own  inordinances.  .perpetually  kept  him. 

t  Ino-rdinancy.  Obs.  [i.  as  prec.  +  -ANCY  ; 
prob.  confused  with  inordinacy  \\  —  INOKDIXACY. 

1674  Govt.  Tongue  in.  §  3.  109  It  gives.  .license  to  all 
sensual  inordlnancies.  1679  PULLER  Moder.  C';. 
47  The  wild  inordinancy  of  them  who  make  their  own  prn  ate 
principle  ..the  rule  of  scripture  interpretation.  1760-72  H. 
BROOKE  Fool  of  Qital.  (iSoSj  I.  10  In  order  to  reform  this 
inordinancy  of  nil  desires. 

t  Ino'rdinary,  a.  Obs.  rate.  [!N-  3.]  In- 
ordinate, extraordinary,  unusual. 

1606  G.  WtooucocKi-:]  tr.  Hist,  fvstinc  131  n.  The  remem- 
brance, .had  more  inflamed  them  to  inormnary  displeasure 
against  him.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  iv.  113  Striving  by  all 
inordinary  meancs,  to  bring  his  new  deviled  plots  to  per- 
fection. 


INORDINATE. 

Inordinate  (infJMdm<vt\  a.  [ad.  I.,  inonlindt- 
its  disordered,  irregular,  f.  in-  Ix-:'-;  +ordinjt-n^ 
pa.  pple.  vtordinare  to  order,  arrange,  regulate.] 

1.  Not  'ordered*  ;  devoid  of  order  or  regularity; 
deviating  from  right  or  rule  ;  irregular,  disorderly; 
not  regulated,  controlled,  or  restrained. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  in.  x.\v.  (Add.  MS.  27,044^, 
Anon  be  puls  is  swift  and  bicke  quakinge  and  inordmnt. 
1485  Act  i  Hen.  I'll,  c.  7  Statutes  ..  for  the  Pin 
of  unlawful  and  inordinate  Huntings  in  Forests.  1581 
J.  BELL  H  addon'  i  Anm:  (  >.w.  414  that  the  cryme  which 
is  inordinate  may  be  i  educed  to  the  order  of  Justice.  1625 
FLITCHES  Noble  Gent.  \\.  i,  When  did  ye  there  keep  such 
inordinate  hours  ?  1692  RAY  Distal.  li  'or/it  i.  (my)  $  A  ru-lc 
and  inordinate  heap.  1774  STRANGE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I,  XV. 
43  From  the  inordinate  course  of  the  Appenines  in  general, 
the  vulcanic  hills  of  that  chain  afford  no  observation  so  in- 
teresting to  physical  geography.  1898  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH 
Dtv.  Imnuuunc*  iv.  §4.  94  To  remedy  this  lawlessness,  to 
restore  this  inordinate  state  of  humanity  to  order. 

2.  Not  kept  within  orderly  limits,  immoderate, 
intemperate,  excessive. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  r  340  The  clothyng.  .  is  cowpable 
.  .for  the  superfluitee,  or  for  the  inordinat  scantnesse  of  it. 
(-14*5  Orofag.  Safifnt.  ii.  in  Anglia.  X.  342/2  Ouerleyde 
with  a  inordinate  sorowe  and  vnskilfulle  heuynesse.  c  1530 
Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  31  Inordynat  bilding  causith  hasty 
sale  of  placys.  1545  BKINKI.OW  Compl.  6b,  The  inordinate 
inhansyng  of  rentys.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  w.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  15  Drunkenness  with  \une,  or  inordinate  drinking-,  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  a  being  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  30  ?  5  He  only  taxes  us 
with  our  inordinate  Love  of  Pudding.  1791  HURKE  Let. 
M,-mb.  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  31  Their  object  is  to  merge 
all  natural  and  all  social  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity. 
1840  Miss  MITFOHD  in  L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  vii.  108 
Making  us  pay  an  inordinate  rent  for  the  luxury.  1871 
YEATS  Growth  Comm.  284  The  prices.,  were  so  inordinate. 

3.  Of  persons  "r  Not  conforming  or  subject  to  law 
or    order,  disorderly  ;    unrestrained    in    passions, 
feelings,  or  conduct;  immoderate,  intemperate. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitations  in.  xiu.  81  O  hou  shorte,  hou 
inordinat,  hou  false,  hou  foule  pei  all  be  1  1555  PHILPOT 
Let.  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1684)  HI.  509  The  Anabaptists,  an 
inordinate  kind  of  men  stirred  up  by  the  Devil,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Gospel.  1597  BACON  £ss.,  Confers  Good 
$•  Kvill\\\.  (Arb.i  149  Sanctuary  men  which  were  commonly 
inordinate  men  and  malefactors,  a  1684  LEIGHTON  Cottim. 
i  /V/.  i.  i  Yet  were  there  even  then  amongst  them,  as  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  testify,  false  brethren,  and  inordinate 
walkers.  1857  BL'CKLE  Civiliz.  I.  vii.  341  Inordinate  ad- 
mirers of  antiquity.  1871  BROWNING  Pr.  Hohenst.  1824  No 
more  foolish  dread  O  the  neighbour  waxing  too  inordinate 
A  rival. 

f4.  Math.  a.  Inordinate  proportion,  a  '  propor- 
tion *  or  statement  of  equality  of  ratios  in  which  the 
terms  are  not  in  regular  order,  b.  Geom.  Of  a 
figure  :  Irregular  ;  not  equilateral  and  equiangular. 

1570  BILLINGSLEV  Euclid  v.  def.  xix.  136  An  inordinate 
proportionality  is,  when  as  the  antecedent  is  to  the  conse- 
quent, so  is  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  :  and  as  the 
consequent  is  to  an  other,  so  is  an  other  to  the  antecedent. 
1667  H.  MORK  DI'T'.  Dial.  n.  xx.  11713)  151  The  Spirits  of 
Men  .  .  are  as  Isosceles  betwixt  the  Isopleitron  and  Scalontin^ 
not  so  ordinate  a  Figure  as  the  one,  nor  so  inordinate  as 
the  other.  1691  RAY  Creation  r.  (1692)  123  There  are  only 
three  rectilineous  and  ordinate  figures  [triangles,  squares, 
hexagons]  which  can  serve  to  this  purpose  ;  and  inordinate 
or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  only  less  elegant  and 
beautiful,  but  unequal.  1823  CRABB  Technol.  Diet.)  In- 
ordinate Proportion,  that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms 
compared  is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

t  Ino'rdinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  render  inordinate. 

1646  GAUI.R  Cases  Cause.  51  To  deprave  the  will,  to  in- 
ordinate the  affections,  to  perturb  the  passions. 


Inordinately  fJn^jdinAU},  adv.  [f.  INORDI- 
NATE a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  inordinate  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  in  a  way  that  is  unruly  or  disorderly,  irre- 
gularly ;  without  government  or  restraint,  unre- 
strainedly, intern  perately  ;  beyond  measure,  immo- 
derately, excessively,  extravagantly. 

c  1400  A/>ol.  Loll.  105  Bref»ern,  we  warn  50  w  .  .  pat  ^e  \\\\> 
draw  jow  fro  ilk  broker  going  inordinatly.  £1450  tr.  /V 
Imitatione  \.  vi.  8  Whan  euer  a  man  coueti£>  eny  ping  in- 
ordinatly, anoon  he  is  unrest  id  in  himself.  1526  T/INDALK 
2  J'hess.  iii.  7  \Ve  behaved  not  oure  selves  inordinatly 
amongc  you.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mar.  Philos.  <Palfr.)  124 
Wine  inordinately  taken  troubled)  mans  reason.  1597 
HOOKER  Keel.  Pol.  v.  Ixxvii.  §  10  Ambition  ..hath  been 
accounted  a  vice  which  seeketh  after  honours  inordinately. 
1694  KKTTLFWKLI.  Co  nip.  Persecuted  '147  Those  things  which 
I  .  .have  been  the  most  inordinately  fond  of.  1736  BUTLER 
Analogy  \.  iv.  103  Passions  inordinately  excited.  1836-9 
DiCKi  1850)  173/1  He  was  exceedingly  vain, 

and  inordinately  selfish.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  .S/Vv,  \i.  (1873) 
297  Each  species  tends  to  increase  inordinately. 

Iiiordinateness  in^-jdin/tnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inor- 
dinate ;  want  of  restraint  or  moderation;  intem- 
perateness,  excess;  an  instance  or  example  of  this. 

'577  tr-  fiHHinffi'r's  Decades  11592)  478  Sinne  is  an  in- 
ordmatenes.se  or  peruersenesse  of  man.  1598  FLORIO,  /«- 
ordinatezzat  excesse,  inordinatnes,  intemperancie.  1633 
BP.  HAUL  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  270  Let  loose  to  all  inordinate- 
nesse  and  licentious  courses.  1748  HARTLEY  Ot>se>->.  Afan 
ii,  iii.  226  The  Irregularity  and  Inordinateness  of  the  bodily 
Appetites  decline  in  the  same  Degrees.  1876  MOZI.KY  Unii: 
Sertn.  vii.  148  We  have  Appetites  and  Passions  which,  .tend 
to  inordinateness  in  the  indulgence  of  them. 

t  Inordina'tion.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  itionii- 
natifw-ew  disorder,  f,  in-  (IN-  3)  +  ordinal™  a 
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setting  in  order,  ORDINATION*.]    The  condition  of 
being  inordinate  (in   conduct,  affeclif 
ordinateness  ;  an  instance  or  exam;  ' 

1613-15    llr.    HAM.  Content*!.,  O.    1.    \.  iii,   \V. 
gift  of  continency,  a  <,  impaire  nature,  but 

inordination.     1667  >  'iffy  xiy.  $  3.  339  'I 

move  TI\V  apcrpiai'  riav  iraOw,  the  inon-i 
sions.     1693  S 

and  Casuists  ..  go  about  to  clear  a  Lye  from  that  intrir, 
Inordination,  and  Deviation  from  right  Reason  inhere- 
the  Nature  of  it.  1788  T.  TAYLOR  tjroclns  I.  66  Corp 
baseness,  indeed,  arises  from  material  inordination , 
formity,  and  inconvenience. 

Inorganic  in^g^-nik\  a.  [f.  IN--  +  On- 
fiANK1.  Cf.  1'.  inorganiqitS)  and  next.] 

1.  Not  characterized  by  having  organs  or  mem- 
bers fitted  for  special  functions;  not  formed  with 
the  organs  or  instruments  of  life,  or  with  the 
organization  peculiar  to  living  beings  ;  destitute 
of  organized  physical  structure:  said  of  inanimate 
matter  and  bodies  formed  of  it  without  vital  action. 

Inorganic  world,  nature,  the  material  world  outside  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  world  of  matter,  with 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.  | 

1794  SULLIVAN  I'irw  Nat.  1.464  We  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  assemblage  of  brute  inor- 
ganic bodies  . .  has  yet  distinct  families  and  species.  1796 
KIRWAN  Elcm.  ,!//«.  (ed.  2^  I.  Pref.  7  The  inoi 
matter  that  forms  the  Earth's  surface.  1813  SIR  H.  DAW 
Agric.  Client,  i.  (1814)  29  What  can  be  more  delightful  than 
.  .to  examine  the  progress  of  inorganic  matter  m  its  different  i 
processes  of  change  ?  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  \\.  ii.  §  5. 
221  In  the  inorganic  world  we  observe  action  and  re-action. 
1889  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  17  There  is  a  yet  deadlier 
enemy  in  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature. 

b.  Chem.  Of  elements,  compounds,  etc. :  Not 
entering  into  the  composition  of  organized  bodies ; 
not  formed  under  the  action  of  the  vital  forces. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Chquefs  Anat.  2  In  living  bodies  there  are 
two  kinds  of  elements,  inorganic  and  organic.  The  inor- 
ganic elements  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
processes  of  chemistry  from  minerals  as  well  as  organized 
bodies.  1832  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  628  Acids,  in 
general,  whether  organic  or  inorganic  . .  act  upon  sugar  in 
the  same  manner  when  assisted  by  heat.  1864  CARLYLE 
Fredh.  Gt.  xvi.  i.  (1872)  VI.  137  Innumerable  high-dressed 
gentlemen,  gods  of  this  lower  world,  are  gone  all  to  inorganic 
powder.  1877  WATTS  Fowncs  Org.  Cltem.  (ed.  12)  2  The 
division  of  compounds  into  two  distinct  branches,  inorganic  , 
and  organic, — formed  . .  the  latter  only  under  the  influence  j 
of  a  supposed  vital  force — must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

C.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  that  branch  of  Chemis- 
try which  investigates  inorganic  compounds;  the 
chemistry  of  mineral  substances. 

As  all  organi7ed  bodies  contain  carbon,  Organic  Chemistry 
is  usually  defined  as  '  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds', 
while  Inorganic  Chemistry  comprises  that  of  all  the  other 
elements  and  their  combinations. 


[18*.  T.  THOMSON  (title),  A.  System  of  Chemistry  of  Inor-         ,  .l839 
ganic  Bodies.     Cited  in  Penny  Cyd.  (1837)  VII.  31/2  as  /«•         kingdc 
organic  Chemistry. \     1847  CRAIG  s.  v.  Chemistry,  Inorganic 
Chemistty,  is  that  which  investigates  inorganic  compounds. 
1854  Orrs  Circle  Sc,,  Chem.  383  The  limit  separating  in- 
organic from  organic  chemistry  is  purely  conventional. 

2.  Not   furnished   with   or  acting   by  bodily  or 
material  organs;    =!NORGANICAL  i. 

1821  SHELLEY  PrometJt.  Unb.  \.  135  Speak  Spirit !  from 
thine  inorganic  voice  I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving 
near  And  love.  1830  MACKINTOSH  frog.  J-'.iit.  Philos.  Wks. 
1846  I.  161  The  theory  in  its  full  extent  require-,  a  \v, ,id 
such  as  'inorganic  '  iif  no  better  can  be  discovered),  extend- 
ing to  all  gratification  not  distinctly  referred  to  some  specific 
organ,  or  at  least  to  some  assignable  part  of  the  bodily 
frame. 

3.  Not  belonging  or  proper  to  the  organism  or 
structure ;  that  does  not  arise  by  natural  growth  ; 
extraneous. 

1862  MF.RIVALE  Ko»i.  Emp.  (1865)  III.  xxviii.  325  The 
vitality  of  European  intellect  would  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  an  inorganic  and  alien  despotism.  1880  C.  E.  NORTON 
Chnrfh  Build.  Mid.  Ages  229  note.  The  forms  of  the  highly 
ornamented  gables  are  curiously  inorganic. 
b.  PhiloL 

1861  M\\  MULLRR  Sc.  Lang.  322  These  languages  will 
hardly  ever  agree  in  what  is  anomalous  or  inorganic.  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  v.  93  It  all  grew  out  of  :\. 
extension  of  such  constructions.  Ibid.  vii.  127  Such  a  dis- 
tinction [as  that  of  read,  read,  /cad,  led,  etc.]  is  wont  to  be 
termed  'inorganic',  as  distinguished  from  one  like  loved 
from  love%  which  answers  just  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
at  first  intended.  Mod.  Feminine  worda  which  in  Old  Eng- 
\\-~\\  ended  in  a  consonant  often  took  in  Middle  Kn.ylish  an 
inorganic  -e  (derived  from  the  oblitnir  OK. 

U,  MK.  g5d)tesse,  and  all  nouns  in  -ties. 
C.  Path.   Inorganic  murmur  :  see  quot. 

1884  Cassf/fs  EncycL  Diet.,  In  ..ic-nturnmr. 

1891   Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  .Murmur,   fnpr^infc  Mn>-.-. 
abnormal  or  superadded  hcftrt-soondi  which  are  not  d. 

if  the    heart    substance,  siuh  .T-  hrvmjr  murmur-, 
i  i.    murmurs  are  also  said  to  be  du<- 

action  of  the  musculi  papillares  in  the  left  ventri.-l. 

4.  Without  organization  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment. 

1843  CARLVLE  Past  t,-  Pr.  11.  x,  That   inorg.t 
whirlpool. 

Cf.  Gr.  dvQpyayos  without  organs  or  instrun 

1.   \Vithout  organs  or  instruments;  • 
not  acting  by,  organs.     Said  of  the  soul  or  mind. 

1621    Ut'RTOs    Anat.    Mel.   \.   i.    n.  i\.    Vt 


INORTHOGR  A  PIT  Y. 

brain,  heart  or  blo<>.  /.,  All  three 

Faculties  make  one  Sou  Ic,  which  . 
ii;h  it   be  in  all  pan 

••'•; 

soule  i 

r     - 
55  Arifttoilc  should  otherwise  cm  .hid 

<i  1688 

SaOM  .rid    Organic..'  /n- 

orgamcal  and  an  Active  Power  and  Strength  of  th 

2.  !. 

1674  BOVI.E  F.ff.  Air*t  .1  ,  HI.  799  The  i>. 

enmg  panicles  . .  ej  [c  . .  f0,CC(  even  up 

•••---. 
Sonor  ,  .^j 

admit  their  action.    1690  i  $  I2 

We  come  to  the  !>.,•,  ater 

Inorganically  u 

tl.  \\ithout    relerencc    to  organs    or   orgai. 
tion.  Obs. 

1676  Ai-i.r.N  Addrtss  Non-conf.  101   The  whole  bo 
the  Nation  of  the  Jews.,  were..   '  :  ^efdt 

and  as  such  were  Church  matter,  am)  a  Church  inorgani- 
cally considered. 

2.  '  Without  organs'  (Webster,  1828). 

3.  Without  orjjanizatKin  or  organized  plan. 

1853  FROI-DE  Short  A'/m/.,  ,  -fifes  (1867)  297 

Some  unknown  gentleman  volunteer  sat  down  and  chronicled 
the  voyage  which  he  had  shared  :  and  thus  inorganically 
arose  a  collection  of  v  ;-in^..for  their  high 

moral  beauty. 

Inorganism  Jn^-jganiz'm".  rare.  [Iif-3?  after 
inorganic^  Absence  of  organization  or  organic 
structure. 

1881  Champion  of  Faith  169  heading,  Inorganism  and 
Mind. 

t  Inorga*nity.  Obs.  ran-1,  [i.  IN-.T  +  L. 
organ-tun )  Gr.  op^av-ov  organ,  instrument  +  -ITT.} 
The  condition  of  being  without  organs. 

1643  SIK  T.  HROWNE  Rrlig.  Mtd.  i.  §  36  There  is  no  Organ 
or  Instrument  for  the  rational  Soul ;  for  in  the  brain,  which 
we  term  the  seat  of  Reason,  there   is   not   any  thing   of 
moment  more  than  I  can  discover  in  the  crany  of 
and  this  is  a  sensible,  and  no  inconsiderable  argument  of 
th-  inorganity  of  the  Soul.     1656  Hi. 01  M  Clotty 
fa*ityt  the  want  of  such  [organical]  dispositions.     1676  in 
COLES.     1727  UAILEV  vol.  II,  Inorganity^  a  Deprivation  of 
Organs  or  Instruments. 

Inorganizable  (in^-jganoi-zab'l),  a.  rare. 
[L\-  ;  :  cf.  mod.F.  MM^HMtjaMr.]  Not  organiz- 
able ;  that  cannot  be  organized. 

1883  E.  C  MANN  TV  4  Hypenemia  ..  some- 

time^  accompanied  by  organizable  or  innrgani/aUe  exudates. 

Inorganization    in^jganaiz^'-Jon).    [I.\    -.] 

Absence  of  organization  ;  unorganized  condition. 

1839   FOR  Fail  House  of  Ushfr  Wks.   1864  I.  301  The 
kingdom  of  inorgani?ation.     1885  Science  July  66  i 
of  grossness,  of  morganization,  which  the  untrained  mind 
applies  to  the  world  of  matttr. 

Inorganized  (in|7-jgan«-»iz'd ',  n.  [!N-:;.]  N^t 
organized  ;  not  having  organization. 

1649    fie  units  Pul-l.  Obcd.  5  \\~liat    it   is    that    I 
organized  people  into  a  (Government?     1793  I ' '• 
citlus  178  Subject  to  the  laws  of  in..i  .      1856 

MRS.    I'.KovvxisG   Aiir.   Leigh   in.   250  These   ton 
gajiized  to  any  tune. 

Inorgano-graphy.    rare.     [f.  INORGA 
-GRAPHY.]     That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
inorganic  bodies.  1893  in 

Inoriginate  (inrri  d?inAt  ,   a.     [Is-  ;  :    peril. 
rejir.  a  Scnol.L.  wonginJ/i/s.]    Not  original 
having  a  beginning. 

i8$a  I'P.  FOR  RES  XicfneCr.  91  That.. the  Hutchinsonian* 
. .  held  a  doctrine  concerning  three  inoriginate  Persons, 
which,  in  its  legitimate  ron-u  led  to  a 

species  of  Trilhti^m, 

I-norisched,  -id,  MK.  pa.  j  MSH  r 

(  Inorm,  -e,  Inormious,  Inormitie,  Inorm- 
ly,  Inormous,  ol  Sc.)  ff.  EXORM,  etc. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  Saints,  F.gipcianf  18  Not  hire  stckjs  fra 


.  .     .    .      .       ,       . 

ut  the  essence  and  .>ri-in.il  ,,f  ii  | 
whether  it   he  orgai"  ^    i"  ih<- 


c  1375  Sc.  Leg,  SMUT,  £ftfCtaiU  18  Nouura  stekis  Ira 
e  he  quamytc.  n.i  v1   '^  'l  K  Inor- 
myte.     c  1560  A.  SCOTT  /V< •> 

fassoun,  and  pe  fek,  5e  suld  it  fynd  inorme.  1600  J.  Mri- 
VILL  Diary  (1842)  379  Inormlie  grie\nt  and  hurl.  1661 
(ILANVII.L  Ltix  (';/.'.,'.  ii.  i  : 

bad  education  hath  to  deprave  and  pervert  well  dispos'd 
inclinations. 

ZnoriitXtG    jn^'Jii/t  ,  '.'.     [ad.  I,.  / 
/'//-  il.\-:;    -  ortidt-M$  adorned.]      Not  ornate;  un- 
adorned, plain,  simple. 

c  1510  HARCI .A  ,  Aj,  To  file  not 

s  nor  language  inornate,    a  1834  COIKBIPCE  Lit. 
Rem.  1 1838   III.  419  Unperfumed, inornate  la>-s,  not  redolent 

plications.     1895  SUNTSBI-RV  ; 

transfoi:i  ^te  into  perfect 

poetry. 

Hence  I  Inornately  d 

n  1568  -:natynf  Pofms  (1879) 

;  ,  style,  inornetly  compond. 

flnoTtnodox,  0  .     [!N    •]    Unor 

thodox. 

1657  CiAt-LF  S  '  •<!-.  Theexpr^ 

of  tne    Inorthodox.     1698  FKM 
'IheldU-  :thodo». 

flnortho-graphy.  i  fl^'-3-]    'n 

correct  spelling  ;  hi : 
1864  in  1 


INOSCULATE. 

I-nortured,  ME.  pa.  pplc.  of  NURTURE  v. 

I-nosate,  n  salt  of  INOSIC  arid,  q.v. 

Inosculate  (m^ski/?l^t\  v.  [f.  IN-*  +  L. 
oscular*  to  furnish  with  a  mouth  or  outlet,  e.g.  the 
veins  (Caelius  Aurelianus),  f.  dsculuntj  dim.  of  Js 
mouth  (also  a  kiss,  whence  vsfufare,  -an  to  kiss  . 

The  transitive  u-es  occur  chiefly  in  the  passive  voice.] 

1.  intr.    Of  blood-vessels,    etc. :    To   open    into 
each  other,  to  unite  or  join  by  running  together  ; 
to  have  connexion  terminally  ;  to  anastomose. 

1683  SSAPE  A'ia/,  Horse  \.  xxi.  11686^  44  Interwoven  with 
the  Veins,  with  which  yet  they  do  no  where  inosculate 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  1757'  II.  181  The  Veins  and 
Arteries  cannot  inosculate  with  one  another,  to  make  the  Parts 
adhere.  1754-64  SMELLI  E  Midunf.  I.  134  The  arteries 
at  la>t  end  in  small  capillaries  that  inosculate  with  the  veins. 
1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  A  Mat.  I.  748/2  The  arteries  of  opposite 
sides  inosculate  with  each  other. 

2.  Of  fibres,  solid  parts,  etc. :  To  unite  by  inter- 
penetrating or  fitting  closely  into  each  other. 

1713  DERHAM  Phy$.*Theol.  v.  viii.  1 1727)  306  This  fifth  Con- 
jugation of  Nerves  is  branch 'd.. to  the  rOMOffdia  also,  in 
some  Measure,  by  inosculating  with  one  of  its  Nerves.  1816 
KIRBY  &  Sf.  Entontol.  (1843)  I.  332  Which  grooves  by 
means  of  a  most  curious  apparatus  of  hooks  like  those  in 
the  laminse  of  a  feather  inosculate  into  each  other.  1835 
KIRBY  Hob.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvu.  168  The  thigh  inoscu- 
lates with  the  lower  part  of.  .the  nameless  bone.  1874  CAR- 
PESTER  Mfnt.  Phys.  \.  ii.  §  37  (1879)  36  Minute  fibrillae, 
which  seem  to  inosculate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  network. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  (blood-vessels,  or  the  like)  to 
open  into  each  other ;  to  connect  by  anastomosis. 

*734  W-  GIFFARD  Cases  Mid-.uif.  Ivi.  128  The  mouths  of 
its  vessels  which  were  before  inosculated  into  the  Placenta. 
1744  BF.RKELEY  Siris  §  34  Capillary  arteries  in  the  trunk, 
into  which  are  inosculated  other  vessels  of  the  bark.  1829 
SOLTHEY  Sir  T.  More  \.  171  The  vessels  of  the  tumour  are 
. .  inosculated  into  some  of  the  principal  veins  and  arteries. 

4.  To  cause  (fibres,  or  the  like)  to  interpenetrate 
or  pass  into  each  other. 

1671  GREW  Attat.  PI.  I.  11.  §  14  'Tis  most  probable,  that 
none  of  their  Fibres  are  truly  inosculated,  saving  perhaps 
in  the  Flexures.  1673  —  Anat.  Roots  iii.  §  14  They  seem 
. .  where  they  are  Braced,  to  be  Inosculated  ;  so  as  to  he 
pervious  one  into  another.  1713  DKKHAM  Phy-s.-Thcol.  iv, 
jii.  129  The  Branches  of  one  of  the  auditory  Nerves  . .  [are] 
inosculated  with  the  Nerve*  to  go  to  the  Heart  and  Breast. 


1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  325  The  tumour  wa 
so  adherent  to  other  organs,  and  ..  inosculated  with  the 
omentum,  that  exuMOn  was  impracticable. 

5.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  intr.  To  pass  into ;  to 
join  or  unite  so  as  to  become  continuous ;  to  blend. 

1836  Blackiu.  3fag.  XXXIX.  299  Mysticism,  pantheism, 
and  scepticism  . .  to  use  a  medical  term,  inosculate,  and  lead 
at  last  to  the  same  result.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  E.rp.  vi. 
11856)  47  A  large  strait,  called  the  Waigat  ..  inosculates 
with  the  bay.  1854  DE  QTINCEV  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II. 
51  The  points  . .  at  which  theology  inosculates  with  philo- 
sophy. 1874  Coi'ES  Birds  N.  \V.  371  Data  for  determina- 
tion of  the  line  along  which  the  two  varieties  inosculate. 
1874  CARPENTER  Ment.  Phys.  \\.  x.  1.1879)  42l>  Our  ideas  are 
thus  linked  in  '  trains  '  or  '  series',  which  . .  inosculate  with 
each  other  like  the  branch  lines  of  a  railway. 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  grow  together  or  unite 
closely  so  as  to  become  continuous. 

1829  STORY  I'alne  Legal  Stud.  Misc.  Writ.  1 1852)  505  The 
civil  law.. has  been  adopted,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  inosculated, 
into  the  juridical  polity  of  all  continental  Kurope,  as  a  fun- 
damental rule.  1830  /'>w.ivr*jr  Mag.  I.  548  How  can  you, 
then, . .  inosculate  yourselves  among  the  heathen — before  that 
day  arrives?  a  1849  H.  COLERIDGF.  F.ss.  (1851)  II.  39  The 
licence  lately  revived  of  inosculating  the  stanzas  [of  elegiac 
measure]  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Hence  Ino'sculated///.  a.,  grown  together. 

1883  J.  C.  BROWN  Forests  Eng.  33  In  Epping  Forest  there 
are  . .  several    curious    specimens    of    '  inosculated '   oaks, 
exhibiting  the  singular  mode  of  growth  so  designated,  by 
!i  two  trees  arc  united  together. 

Inosculating  inp-skirfl^tin  ,///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
4-  -ixo  1.]  That  inosculates;  communicating  by 
or  as  by  anastomosis ;  meeting  or  running  together ; 
uniting  so  as  to  become  continuous. 

1715  TAYLOR  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  347  The  Radin 
their  inosculating  Circles.  17^3  N.  TORRIANO  Midwifry  20 
There  seemed  to  be  inosculating  Vessels  between  the  Cho- 
rion  and  Amnion.  1819  CRABBE  T.  of  Hall  vi,  Drear,  dark, 
inosculating  lanes.  1854  HOOKER  Hitnal.  Jrnls.  II.  x.\\, 
337  Intersected  by  innumerable  inosculating  channels. 

Inosculation  (uvskWl^'/wi).  [n.  of  action  f. 
INOSCULATE  :  cf.  L.  ostnlatio  vcniirnm  the  inoscu- 
lation of  blood-vessels  i^=  avaaropcaais)  in  Coelius: 
Aurelianus.]  The  action  of  inosculating ;  the 
opening  of  two  vessels  of  an  animal  body,  or  of 
a  vegetable,  into  each  other ;  anastomosis ;  junc- 
tion by  insertion;  hence,  applied  to  the  similar 
junction  of  fibres,  and  generally  to  any  branch- 
system  ;  also  to  the  junction  of  solid  parts  which 
fit  into  each  other,  and  generally,  to  the  passing 
of  one  thing  into  another.  Also  tmnsf.  and /^. 

1672  Phil.    Trans.  VII.  5133   The  Veins.,  are  disposed 
with  them  into  a  certain  net-work;    whether  by  Inoscula- 
tions or  bare  contact  only,  we  pretend    not   to  deter 
1676  COLE  //•/(/.  XI.  6  ^   Mutual  inosf  illation  ^ 
contiguous  fibres.    1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  17.  1/2  The  1 
did  pass  by  the   Inosculation  of  the  Vessels.     1797   ]: 
Rtgic.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  399  This  grand  (U 

Nation  of  the  grand  trunk  (ranal).  1833-6  J.  H. 
MAN  Hist,  Sk,,  Prim.  Chr.  418  The  dove-tailings  an*1 
culations  of  historical  facts.  1840  K  V 
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^42)  263  The  entire  body  may  be  considered  as  one 
uninterrupted  circle  of  inosculations,  or  anastomoses.  1876 
E.  MELI.OR  Pricsth.  v.  209  The  transition  (from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Dispensation)  was  less  one  of  sudden  shock  than 
of  gentle  inosculation. 

Inosic  (Jinp' zik;,«.  Chem.  [f.  a  potential  */;/0»v 
,    (f.  INO-  muscle  +  -OSK)  +  -ic.]     Of  the  substance  \  -i 
muscle  ;  in  inosic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  mother- 
liquor  of  the  preparation  of  creatine  from   flesh- 
juice.     Its  salts  are  Tnosates. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet,  Chan.    III.  274   Inosic  acid  is  un- 
.ufisable,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  very  agree- 
able flavour  of  broth,     /bid.,  The  inosates,  heated  on  plati- 
num-foil, decomrjose,   giving   off  an  odour  of  roast   meat. 
Inosate  of  potassium  forms  elongated  quadrilateral  prism-.. 
1878  KINGZFTT  Anhrt.  Chettt.  330. 
Inosin    ai-n^inl.   Chem.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -I.V.] 
IVOBOTL 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  274  Inosite  (alsoi  Inosin. 
Inosinic  'oinfJsi-nik  ,  a.   Chem.    [f.  prec.  +  -ic.j 
In  inosinic  add,  the  earlier  name,  given  by  Liebig, 
of  inosic  acid.     So  Inosi  nate  --=  INOSATE. 

1855  MAYKK  Expss.  Lex.,  Inoscinate^  a  combination  of 
inoscmic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  1857  G.  Him 
Deposits  (ed.  51  108  Creatine  and  its  allies,  creatinine  and 
inosinic  acid.  1859  F  frames  Man.  Ckcm.  551  The  mother- 
liquid  from  flesh  from  which  the  kreatin  has  been  deposited 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  new  acid,  the  inosinic,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which  refuses  to  crystallize. 
Inosite  (ai-nosait).  Chem.  [f.  *inosc  (see  INOSIC) 
4-  -ITE.]  A  non-fermentable  saccharine  substance 
(CfiH12O8  +  2H2O),  isomeric  with  glucose,  disco- 
vered by  Scherer  (1850)  in  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  of  the  ox,  and  since 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  in  several 
plants.  Orig.  called  inosin. 

1857  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5!  43  Creatine,  creati- 
nine,  inosinic  acid,  inosite.  1858  Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Suppl. 
133/1.  1839  Fonwes'  Man.  Ch?m.  355  Inosite  ..  is  identical 
with  phaseomannite,  which  occurs  in  unripe  beans  (Phasf- 
1897  AllbutCs  Syst.  ^fcd.  IV.  309  The  sugars  met 
with  in  the  urine  are  dextrose,  lactose,  and  inosite. 

Inostensible  (inprte-niTbT),  a.    [Ix--'*.]    Not 

ostensible;  unavowed.    Hence Inoste'nsibiy  adv. 

1791  Bnrke's  Corr.  (1844)  III.  298  The  Chevalier  ..goes  to 

England  (inostensibly  or  ostensibly,  as  shall  be  thought  best) 

*  to  act  as  agent  for  the  princes.     1843  Tait's  Mag.  X.  139 

The  deterioration . .  was . .  progressive  and  inostensible.    1884 

Homil.  Monthly  Oct.   763  Their  sympathies  have,  either 

obviously  or  inostensibly,  been  on  the  side  of  the  strong. 

Inou,  -ough(e,  -ou^e,  -ouh,  obs.  ff.  ENOM;U, 
EBOW. 

tluou'nd,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  inoitde-r 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  inttndare  to  Ix- 
CXDATE  :  cf.  surround.]  trans.  To  inundate;  to 
flood.  Cf.  IXTNK 

1657  H DWELL  Londinop.  13  The  Thames  often  inounds  the 
bankes  about  London. 

Inouth,  var.  I  x  WITH  Obs.,  within. 

In-OWer  (inou-r).  Sc.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  ewer,  Sc. 
form  of  OVER.]  In  towards  some  point ;  esp, 
nearer  to  the  fire.  (Cf.  atoitr,  in-fy.} 

1813  W.  BEATTIE  Tales  32  (Jam.)  Syne  she  sets  by  the 
spinning  wheel,  Taks  them  in-o'er,  and  warms  them  weel. 
1816  SCOTT  Anti,j.  xxvi,  The  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and 
out-ower  wil  her  son.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  Conic  in- 
tt'/re,  come  forward,  and  join  the  company.  In-ott<r  ant/ 
Out-oner,  backwards  and  forwards.  1885  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Tivo  Stories  Seen  fy  L7tts.t  Open  Door  75  Lord,  let  that 
woman  there  draw  him  inower. 

Inoxidable  (.in^ksidabl),  a.  rare,  [IN-  * ; 
cf.  F.  inoxyJable]  Not  oxidable ;  inoxidizable. 
Hence  Inoxidabrlity. 

1841  GROVE  Contrih.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  242  The 
i  n  ox  i  dability  of  the  anode.  Ibid.  249  The  inoxidable  metals. 
1871  MF.RCIER  &  KING  tr.  l~ erne's  Fr.  Earth  to  Moon  viii. 
48  Our  cannon  must  be.  .indissoluble,  and  inoxydable  by 
the  corrosive  action  of  acids. 

Inoxidizable  ,in^ksidai-zabT,  a.  [Ix- 3.] 
Not  oxidizable  ;  that  cannot  be  oxidized  ;  incap- 
able of  rusting. 

1864  WEBSTEK,  Inoxidizable^  Inoxy disable,  1880  W.  C. 
ROBERTS  Introd.  Metallurgy  6  Separating  it  from  precious 
or  inoxidizable  metals.  1883  Fisheries  kxhib.  Catal.  76 
Ladies'  Work  Tables,  .mounted  with  engraved  Argenton  or 
Inoxidisable  Metal. 

Ino-xidize,  v.  [!N-^.]  trans.  To  render  (iron, 
etc.)  not  liable  to  oxidize;  to  keep  from  oxidizing. 
Hence  Ino'xidizing  vbl.  sb. 

1881  Metal  World  No.  3.  35  A  new  method  of  protecting 
iron  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  . .  The  ino\\ 
process  consists  in  coating  the  cast  or  wrought-iron  u! 
with  a  silicate  composition.     1883  Science  I.  103  Paints,  . .     ' 
enamels,  galvanizing,  e  1  ect rod eposi ting,  and  what  is  called 
4  inoxidizing  \  are  among  the  many  systems  now  in  vogue    , 
to  effect  the  preservation  of  iron  and  steel. 

InO'xidized,  a.    [Ix-  %.]    Not  oxidi/ed. 

1883  R.  HALDASF.  Workshop  Receipts  Ser.  u.  411/1  The  \ 
newly-formed  pigment  is  separated  from  the  inoxidized  . 
copper  by  washing  on  a  sieve. 

I-noyed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  NOT  v.,  Oh. 
t  Inoynt,  Inoynted,  var.  enoint^ed,  obs.  forms 
of  ANOINT,  AXOINTKD. 

(-1350  f/orx  dc  Crucfin  Leg.  #<Wi  1871)  224  CM 
..In  oynt  he  was  wyt  aromat  holi  writ  to  fulle.       1499 
i'roinp.  /'./rz'.  262/1  (Pynson)  Inoynted,  innnctus. 

Inp-  :  see  IMP-,  as  in  inpale,  inf 

In  pale,  error  for  /;/  IF 


IN-PUSHING 

I-:i-para:bola.  Math.  [Cf.  I.V-CIRCLE.]  A; 
inscribed  par.ibula. 

Inparfit  e,  -yt,  obs.  forms  of  IMPERFKIT  a. 

t rn-parish.  Obs.  rare-*.  [Seel-Noa^'.  iiA.] 
A  parish  within  city  or  borough  bounds. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  .x.  237  The  In-Parisho 
until  the  late  Fire.. have  increased  from  9  to  <o..thei6 
Out-Parishes  have  in  that  time  increased  from  ;  to  12. 

In  partibus :  see  IN  Lot.  prep. 

In-parts :  see  IN-  adv.  i  j  c. 

t I;n-path.  nom-c-x\l.  [-f.  Ix-  i,  after  L.  via 
invia.']  A  way  thai  is  no  way,  an  impassable  way. 

But  Stanyhurst  may  have  misunderstood  L.  inria  an.l 
taken  it  as  =  intricate,  involved,  or  internal  way. 

1583  S  i  AXYHI-KST  /Entis  in.  (Aib.)  82  Italy  is  hence  parted 
by  long  crosse  dangerus  inpalhs. 

In-patient,  In-pensioner :  see  Is  adv.  12  a. 

Inpayre,  obs.  form  of  IMPAIR. 

t  I'n-penny.  Obs.  [f.  Ix  adv.  12  +  PENNY.] 
A  payment  on  cmning  in;  entrance- money. 

1 13..  Regisl.  Monast.  Cokesford  (Spelman",  De  Inpenyet 
Outpeny,  consuetudo  talis  est  in  villa  de  East  Rudham.. 
'  linum  denaritim .  .pro  ingressu  suo. 

I'11-pent,  ///.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  b  f  PENT  ;  cf. 
IMPENT.]  1'tnt  in. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  \.  iii,  Whose  in-pent 
thoughts  him  long  time  having  pained. 

I'n-pentahe:dron.  Math.     [Cf.  IN-CIRCLE.] 
An  inscribed  pentahedron. 
Inpermixt,  variant  of  IMPERSIIXT  a.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Hig,im  (Rolls)  II.  157  Men  inpermixte  with 
other  naciones. 

In  perpetuum  :  see  IN  Lot.  prep. 
Inpersua-dable,  obs.  f.  Ijipi:usrAi>.\BLK. 

1713  in  G.  Sheldon  Hist.  Dterfitld,  Mass.  (1895)  I.  (50 
She  continued  inpersuadable  to  speak. 

Inpeteous,  Inphant,  Inpight,  Inplije,  obs. 
ff.  I.MPETi-ors,  INFANT,  IMPIGHT,  IMPLY. 

Inplacable,  obs.  form  of  IMPLACABLE. 

1650  H.  MORE  in  EnlliKs.  Tri.  (1656)  Fj  b,  An  inplacable 
enmity  to  immorality  and  foolery. 

Inplu-me,  en-,  obs.  var.  IMPIVME,  EMPHMK. 

1611  FLORIO,  Impennare.  to  enfeather,  to  enplume 
hipfnnacchiarc,  to  infeather,  to  inplume. 

Inpoi'son,  obs.  var.  oleiipoison,  EMPOISOS. 

f  1440  Pro»if>.  rat-:  262/1  Inpoysyon,  or  poysnyn.  -,  in- 
toxico.  16x1  FLORIO,  /nuelenart,  to  inpoison,  to  inuenome. 

I'n-po:lygon.  Math.  [Cf.  IN-CIRCLE.]  An 
inscribed  polygon. 

In  pontificalibus  :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 

Inport,  -portable,  -porttine,  -possible, 
-potence,  obs.  ff.  IMPORT,  etc.  In  posse :  see 
POSSE.  Inpossession,  obs.  f.  IMPOSITION. 

Inponr  i;i'nppo^),  sb.  [Ix  adv.  ii  d.]  A  pour- 
ing in ;  inflow,  inrush. 

1885  Maiich.  E.ram.  5  May  5/2  A  rush  of  gas,  followed  by  a 
tremendous  inpour  of  water.  1893  E.  PEACOCK  in  Reliquary 
Apr.  102  The  whole  of  the  period . .  w  as  harassed  by  the  in- 
pour of  barbarians. 

InpouT,  v.  rare.     [Ix-'.]     intr.  To  pour  in. 

1885  L.  OUPHANT  Syntpnemnata  xviii.  269  At  every  hour 
of  the  sweet  repose  when  life  inpours. 

I'UipOU:red,  ///.  a.  [Ix  adv.  1 1  b.]  That  is 
poured  in. 

1651  HOBBFS  LeviatJt.  \.  iv.  (1839)  27  If  it  be  false  to  say 
that  virtue  can  be  poured ..  the  words  inpoured  virtue.,  are 
as  absurd  and  insignificant  as  a  round  quadrangle.  1864 
H.  FALCONER  in  AV,/.rVr  5  Mar.  302/1  The  southern  end  of 
tlic  lake  has  been  filled  up  bythe  deposition  of  inpoured  silt. 

rnipou:ring,  -vbl.  sb.  [!N  adv.  \  \  c.]  The 
action  or  fact  ol  pouring  in. 

1711  R.  KEITH  tr.  T.  a  Kempis  Solil.  Scnil  x.  ITT,  I  am 
like  a  soured  Vessel  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  Inpouring 
of  thy  good  Spirit.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Preph.  225  There 
shall  be  one  unceasing  inpouring  of  riches. 

I'u,pou:ring,  ///.  a.  [!N  adv.  1 1  a.]  That 
pours  or  rashes  in. 

'853  FARADAY  in  Bence  Jones  Lift (1870)  II. 307,  I  thought 
it  better  to  stop  the  inpouring  flood.  1884  G.  MEREDITH  in 
FortH.  Rev.  Dec.  738  One  among  the  inpourin^ 

Inpoveryssh,  -practicable,  -pravable, 
etc. :  see  IMP-.  In  principio  :  see  IN  Lat.  /></. 

Inprint,  Inprinter,  Inprison,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
IMPRINT  v.,  IMPRINTER,  IMPRISON,  etc. 

1611  FLORIO,  Impressoye,  an  inprinter,  a  stamper.  1658  A. 
Fox  H'urtz'  Surf.  it.  xxvii.  179  Splinters  will  hardly  be  so 
broad  as  to  keep  the  roulers  off  from  in-printing. 

t  Inpronunciable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N--] 
Not  to  be  pronounced  or  uttered  ;  unutterable. 

1551  I.Y.NHKSAY  Monarch  6069  With  hart  it  is  vnlhynk- 
ahyll  And  with  toungis  Inpronunciabyll. 

InpropOTtionable,  var.  IMPKOPORTIOXABLE. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  2ri  Three  small  plumes  sh,>n 
and  inproportionable. 

In  propria  persona :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 
Inprynt,  -pudence,  -pudent,  -pugn:    see 
IMPRINT,  etc.    Inpurple,  obs.  var.  of  EMPURPLE. 
f  InpUTtured,  pa.  pple.     Obs.    -imfartrayed: 

cf.  IMPORTL'KAIT. 

i$a6  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1570  Inpurtured  with  feturcs  after 
your  pin  ; 

I  n-pu  shing,  vbl.  sb.  {(.push  in  (see  Is  adv. 
1 1  c)  +  -ixr.  '.]  The  action  of  pushing  in. 

l8&i^'raW.  .\'at.  liist.  I.  Introd.  n'l'his  Kaccnini.listr 
inpusnings  of  tli 


INPUT. 

I'lliput,  si'.  Sc.  [IN  adv.  nil.]  A  sum  put 
in  ;  a  contribution. 

tJSsSfots  Mag.  Aug.  421/1  An  input  of  four  giiim-., 
run  for  by  a  white  galloway  . .  and  a  bay  mare.  1766  W. 
GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho.  u  My  account  ..  is  debited  for 
my  inputs.  1818  Scorr  Ilrt.  Midi,  xii,  Ilka  ane  lobe  liable 
for  their  ain  input.  1859  W.  ANHF.RSON  Disc.  (1860)  163 
The  half  crown,  yea  sixpenny,  skip-the-plate  . .  in-put  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  landlords  ..  is  all  made  ni.: 

t  InpU't,  v.  Ol>s.  Also  4  yn-,  fi  Sc.  imput  e, 
6-7  imputt.  [f.  IN-  1  or  IN  ado.  +  PITT  v. :  in 
earliest  quots.  after  L.  imfdnerf.'] 

1.  trans.  To  put  on,  impure. 

1381  \Vyci. ir  i  Mace.  xi.  13  Ptholome  ..ynputtide  two 
dyademes  to  bis  hed,  of  Egipt  and  Asie.  —  Acts  xxviii.  3 
Whanne  Poul  hadde  gederid  sum  multitude  of  kittii; 
vynes,  and  ynputt  on  the  fyer.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. '  I.o-.e 
II.  ii.  (Skeatt  1.  120  That  ..  maner  of  necessyte  be  input  to 
genlilmen,  that  they  shulden  not  varien  fro  the  venues  of 
their  auncestres. 

2.  To  put  in.  set,  or  place  (in  some  position).   Sc. 
1557-75  Diurnal  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  152  Thay  . . 

detrudit  the  Ministarie  of  Goddis  word,  and  imputt  in  I  hair 
places  preistis  to  celebrate  mess  againe.  1503  Sc.  Acts 
jfcis.  1  I  (1814!  48  (Jam.)  It  sail*  lesum  to  the  said  Mr. 
cunyiour  to  imputt  and  outputt  forgearis,  prentaris,  and  all 
vthiris  thingis  belanging  to  the  said  office.  165*  Z.  BOVD 
Zion's  Flo't'Crs  (1855)  App.  24/2  Quhome  1  . .  surrogat  sub- 
stitute and  imputte  in  my  full  richt  tytill  and  place  of  the 
samyn.  ft  1670  SPALDING  Trojtb.  C/ias.  /  (1829)  II.  30  Thay 
first  mell  with  the  five  cinque  portis,  inputtis  and  outputtis 
governouris  at  their  plesour. 

Hence  I'nput///.  a.,  I-npirtting  'M.  sli.  Also 
X'npirtter,  one  who  puts  in. 

Quots.  (11578  refer  to  the  imprisonment  of  James  III  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  by  the  Scottish  lords. 

1498  Acta  Doin.  Cone.  320  (Jam.)  That  the  said  Thomas. . 
has  done  na  wrang  in  the  inputting  of  the  saidis  gtidis  in 
the  said  tennement  again.  11578  LIXDESAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  177  All  letteris  and  commande- 
mentis  and  procliematiotmis  was  gevin  and  maid  in  his 
name,  lyke  as  they  war  befoir  his  imputing.  Ibid.,  The 
lordis.  .that  was  his  inputtaris.  Ibid.  178  Desyrand  support 
..quhairby  he  might  be  relaxit  out  of  the  castell  of  Edin- 
burgh and  to  be  revengit  of  his  imputtaris.  Ibid.  183  Cer- 
tane  lordis  . .  quho  was  the  consallouris  of  the  maist  pairt  of 
his  imputing.  1839  LOCKHART  Ballantyne -Humbug Handled 
34  The  whole  input  stock  was  gone. 

Input(e,  -putrible,  -pytuous,  etc.  :  see  IMP-. 

I'n-qua-dric.  Math.  [Cf.  IN-CIKCLE.]  An 
inscribed  quadric.  So  I'n-quadrila  teral,  an  in- 
scribed quadrilateral. 

Lnquarntance.  noace-wJ.,  fancifully  used  by 
(and  after)  Coleridge  for  'intimate  acquaintance'. 
So  Inquarnted  ppl.  a. 

a  1834  COLKRIDGE  in  Eraser's  Mag.  (1835)  XI.  54  Friend- 
ships . .  The  sorts,  methinks,  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
Acquaintance  many,  and  Cowquaintance  few ;  Hut  for  In- 
quatntance  I  know  only  two — The  friend  I've  mourned 
with,  and  the  maid  I  woo  !  1840  Ibid.  XXII.  613  There 
must  be  a  want  of  '  inquaintance '  (if  I  may  borrow  Cole- 
ridge's word)  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  1849 
Ibid.  XL.  537  Both  were  intimately  acquainted,  or  rather, 
in  Coleridge's  fanciful  phraseology,  inquainted,  with  the 
works  of  Plutarch  and  Montaigne. 

t  Iliquart.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  inquart  (Littre).] 
=  INQUARTATION. 

1683  SALMON  Bonn  Med.  I.  315  The  calcination  of  Gold 
by  the  '  Inquart '  :  The  name  of  Inquart  is  given  to  this  Im- 
mersive calcination  of  Gold. 

Inqua'rtate,  ?'•  rare.  [f.  prec.  or  next :  see 
-ATE  •!.]  trans.  To  separate  (gold)  from  silver  by 
quartation.  Hence  InquaTtated ///.  a. 

1868  SEYD  Bullion  214  The  inquartated  Button  obtained 
is  flattened  on  an  anvil. 

Inquarta'tion.  rare.  [?a.  F.  inquarlation 
(Littre).]  The  process  of  separating  gold  from 
silver  by  means  of  nitric  acid  :  see  QUARTATION. 

1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  1898  Cliamb.  Jrnl.  I . 
713/1  Many  minor  processes,  such  as  roasting,  scorification, 
and  inquartation,  enter  into  the  work  done  in  assay. 

Inquarter,  var.  ENQUARTER,  to  quarter  (troops). 

In-qua'rto.  rare.  [f.  phrase  in  quarto  (see 
QOARTO)  ;  cf.  F.  in-quarto.]  A  volume  in  quarto  ; 
a  quarto  book. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  No.  126.  5/1  To  form  a  thin  in-quarto. 

Inqueir,  inquere,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  INQUIRE  v. 

1 1nque  nchable,  a.  Ms.  rare-'.  [Is-  3.] 
Unquenchable. 

'577  DFE  Kelnt.  Sfir.  i.  (1659)  56  Almost  for  ever  buried 
in  a  lake  of  ignorance,  and  inquenchable  flame. 

t  Inque-red,  a.  0/>s.  rare  —  1.  [?  pa.  pple.  of 
*inquerc,  a.  F.  enqueurer  to  put  into  the  heart,  to 
instrnct  (Godef.) ;  cf.  PKIUIUERE.]  Instructed. 
Well  inqnered,  well-bred,  well-mannered. 

C  1440  Promp.  Paru.  521/1  Wei  tetchyd,  or  inqveryd  (AT., 
//.well  condiciond  or  maneryd,  S.  welle  techyd  or  inqweryd), 
tnorosus,  -.'el  ben?  inorigeratus. 

Inquest  (i-nkwcstl,  sb.  Forms  :  3  anqueste, 
4-5  enqueste,  5-7  euquest,  5-  inquest,  (f>  Sf. 
-qiieist  .  [a.  OF.  enqueste  =  Pr.  enqucstct,  It.  in- 
diiesla,  Romanic  and  med.L.  inquesta,  sb.  from  fern, 
pa.  pple.  of  Com.  Romanic  *inyufrfre  (L.  in- 
qtiirfre  ,  It.  inchiereri,  incliiedtre,  Pr.  enquerre, 
tnqtierer,  OF.  enqtierrc,  moil.K.  enqut'nr  to  IN- 
QUIRE ;  analogous  to  sbs.  in  -a/a,  -aila,  -ee  :  sec 
-AIIE.  The  spelling  with  in-,  though  frequent  in 
Vol..  V. 
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the  1 7th  c.,  was  not  finally  established  until  the 
itSth  c.  The  pronunciation  inqurst,  whence  tin- 
aphetic  'quest,  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  I  ;th  c.] 

1.  A  legal  or  judicial  inquiry  to  ascertain  or 
cide  a  matter  of  fact,  esp.  one  made  by  a  jury  in  a 
civil  or  criminal  case.  Formerly,  a  general  term 
for  all  formal  or  official  inquiries  into  matters  of 
public  or  state  interest,  as  fixing  of  prices,  valua- 
tion of  property  with  reference  to  assessments,  etc. 
Now  mostly  —  'coroner's  inquest'  (see  CORONEII'. 

Great  Inquest,  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Domesday  inquiry  and  valuation. 

a.  r  1190  Ktktl  387  in  .$•.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  117  poru  an-queste 
[:'.  r.  enqueste]  he  let  boru^  be  contreies  an-quere  Hov  muche 
ech  Man  schoide  pai;e.  c  1325  Poem  times  Edit>.  //  i  Percy) 
Ixx,  Other  wit[h]afalsenquest  Hang  him  by  the  throte.  1393 
LANGL.  P.  /'I.  C.  vi.  57  Clerkes  ..  Sholde  nobcr  swynke  ne 
swete  ne  swere  at  enquestes.  r  1400  Rom.  Rose  6977  Many 
tymes  I  make  enquestes.  .To  dele  with  other  mennes  thing, 
That  is  tomeagret  lykyng.  1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Lett  (167 5) 
226  Enquest  shall  be  by  custom  of  the  Realm,  between  \ 
ami  party.  1641  Tcrines  de  la  Ley  137  b,  Enqnest  is  that 
inquiry  which  is  made  by  Jurors  in  all  causes  civill  or 
criminall  touching  the  matter  in  fact.  And  such  inquirie  is 
either  of  Office  or  at  the  mise  of  the  partifs.  1655  r'fu.F.R 
Ch.  Hist.  IX.  ii.  §  4  He  was  indicted  upon  that  Certifical 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  by  the  common  Jury  of  enquest 
in  the  Kings- Bench  for  that  County. 

ft.  1483  Cath.  Augl.  196/2  An  Inqwcst,  Ithfucsicio,  duo- 
tlc'i.i.  1614  Si  r  r.rx  Titles  lion.  320  If  any  were  distrain'd 
to  bee  made  Knight,  hailing  neither  in  Fee,  nor  for  life, 
twentie  pounds  reuenue,  and  the  same  were  prou'd  ..  by 
inquest,  he  should  be  discharg'd.  1660  R.  COKE  rwer  fy 
-S'w/y.  193  Indicted  of  such  offences  by  solemn  inquest  of 
lawful  men  in  the  Kings  Court.  1714  Fr.  Rk.  of  Rates  10 
We  have  caused  a  general  Inquest  to  be  made  into  all  the 
Tolls  which  are  raised  upon  all  the  Rivers  in  Our  Kingdom. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  42  Arbitrary  inquests 
for  offences  and  illegal  modes  of  punishment.  1865  Die  KFNS 
Mnt.  /V.  i.  iii,  There  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  until 
the  inquest  was  held  next  day.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist. 
I.  ix.  275  The  great  inquest  of  all,  the  Domesday  survey. 
1882  Miss  URADDOS  Alt.  Royal  III.  iii.  44  You  had  better  go 
and  watch  the  inquest,  and  make  yourself  useful  to  the 
coroner. 

b.  t  Court  of  Inquest  (see  quot.  1706).  +  Hali- 
fax Inquest,  a  summary  trial.  Inquest  of  Office, 
a.  (see  quot.  1768);  b.  'loosely  used  of  an  in- 
quiry into  a  person's  right  to  the  possession  of  an 
office  held  by  the  government  to  be  forfeited  '(i/.S.). 

!597-8  Up.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  i.  18  Some  more  strait-Iac'd 
luror  of  the  rest,  Impannel'd  of  an  Haly-Fax  inquest.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Tlie  Court  of  Inquest,  at  Guild-hall,  London,  a 
particular  Court  that  takes  Cognizance  of  and  determines 
all  Complaints  preferred  for  Debt  by  one  Citizen  against 
another  under  the  sum  of  Forty  Shillings.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Cotnm.  III.  xvii.  258  Inquisition  or  inquest  of  office .  .is 
an  enquiry  made  by  the  king  s  officer,  .or  by  commissioners 
specially  appointedt  concerning  any  matter  that  intitles  the 
king  to  the  possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chat- 
tels. 1876  DIGBY  Real  Prof.  x.  §  3  (it.  390  The  practice  is 
for  the  Crown  to  institute  an  'inquest  of  office',  usually 
before  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  tenant  died  without 
leaving  an  heir.  1882  H.  ADAMS  ?.  Randolph  vi.  133  The 

proceeding  was  a  mere  inquest  of  office  under  a  judicial 

form. 

c.  In  figurative  applications.  Great,  last,  general 

inquest,  the  last  Judgement. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  94  Al  desceyved  schel  he  be,  Wanne 
Cometh  the  grete  enqueste.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  80 

If  now  we  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  the  Rich  man's  Duty 

. .  we  may  without  an  Augur  divine  the  return  of  that  In- 

quest.     1669  PKNN  No  Cross  I.  iv.  §  21  In  the  solemn  and 

feneral  Inquest  upon  the  World.    1784  COWPER  Task  11.  135 
t  burns  down  to  earth,  And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it 
makes  On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works.     1885 
S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  l.  ix.  115  The  searching  inquest  of  the 
Judge  eternal. 

2.  The  body  of  men  appointed  to  hold  a  legal 
inquiry ;  a  jury  ;  now  esp.  a  coroner's  jury. 

c  1305  Pilate  196  in  E.  J!.  Poems  (1862)  116  fenqueste  vpe 
him  seide  bat  he  destruyde  oure  lawe  . .  And  ic  .  .  Mo^tc 
nede  3yue  be  dom  whan  benqueste  sede.  1494  FABYAN 
Chron.  vn.  341  The  mnyre,  aldremen,  and  shryuys  with 
the  sayde  enqueste  and  foure  men  of  euery  warde,  were 
chargyd  to  appere  at  Westmynster.  1503  Presentm.  Jurist 
in  Sarters  Misc.  (1888)  30  In  the  presens  of  all  the  hole 
inquest,  &  many  ober.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  79  a, 
In  suche  case  where  the  enquest  may  say  their  verdlt  at 
large.  1623  GOUGE  Serm.  ExttmtGeifs  1' rapid1.  I  '5  The 
Coroner  and  his  Inquest  comming  to  view  the  bodies,  found 
remaining  but  63.  1809  BAWDWEN  Domesday  Bk.  623  The 
inquest  say  that  Gerneber  had  thirteen  acres  of  wood,  and 
25  acres  of  arable  land  in  Imham.  1863  H.  Cox  Initit.n. 
iii.  345  Where  the  object  is  inquiry  and  information  only, 
the  jury  is  sometimes  called  an  Inquest. 

b.  Grand  or  great  inquest  =  Grand  JURY  ;  grand 
(or  great)  inqitest  of  the  nation,  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

1467  Ordin.  Worcester  xi.  in  Eng.  Gilds  382  That  the 
price  of  ale  be  sessed  at  euery  lawday  by  the  gret  enquest. 
Ibid.  xxii.  385  The  grete  enquest  shalle  provide.  .wln-|«-r 
the  pageant  shuld  go  that  yere  or  no.  1629  !.'. 
Tula.  241,  I  will  giue  another  summons  to  the  prime  men, 
euen  of  their  grand  Inquest,  who  without  partiality,  will 
testifie  on  our  behalfe.  1660  Trial  Kegic.  o  Gentlemen, 
the  Grand  Inquest  for  the  Body  of  this  County  of 
Middlesex.  (1671  F.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Xrrest.  438  The  lower 
house  or  Representative  of  the  Commons  are  but  as  a  Court 
of  grand  Knquest  to  exhibit  the  grievances  of  the  Nation 
UJ  the  People.]  169,  T.  H[ALh]  An.  .Vw /«..•»/.  p.  cxiv, 

II,.    Hou  •     i  'Common-  who  are  the  grand  Inquest  of  the 
,).     i75j   |.  1  01  :iii\s  firm  •>'  Pneta   • 
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••  Grand 
1769 

a   presentment  to   thr 

the  whtrl.  ,  ,„,;    |\ 

748  Jf  'f  '  !>•  be  called  lo  account 

3.   In  general  sense, 
t  a.  An  inquiry  or  question  ;  a  questioning. 

c  1340  („;:.    \  i,,.  Knt.  1056  For-h-,  ..-',|  I  r». 

quire  yow  here,  pat  Je  me  tellc  with  Irawbe,  ifcu, 
herde  Of  be  grcne  chapel.     1671  KL»V»L  /<>*«/.  . 

;?  '1  he  grand   I 

1853  l)i -CJMS.  ii  .!n.',v/.v   f*.Wl  .ied  the 

heavens  with  my  in 

fb.  A  search  or  invocation  in  order  to  fin. I 
something;  a  pursuit;  a  research.     In  early  use. 
esp.,  a  knightly  expedition  in  pursuit  of  something 
or  in   quest  of  adventures ;   a  quest 
(of.  after).  Cos. 

1470^-85  MALORV  Arthur  i\.  ii.  heading,  Howadamoy&cl 
came  in  to  the  courte,  &  desyrcd  a  knyght  to  iak<- 
an  enquest.     <•  1489  CAXTON  Blancl:ard>n  vi.  25  He  founde 
the  foot  of  the  hors  of  liym  for  whom  he  wenlc  in  • 
1590  SPKNSPR  /'.  Q.  in.  ii.  4  To  aske.  .what  uncouth  wind 
Brought  her  into  those  partes,  and  what  inquest  Made  her 
dissemble  her  disguised  kind?    1621  QL-AF: 
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quest  of  the  Thieves.     <  1667  Son  H  Sertit.  (1737;  l.\l     . 
This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest,  that  the  soul 
must  make  after  science. 

e.  Inquiry  or  investigation  (into  something). 
Now  rare. 

1625  GILL  Sacr.  Philos.  iv.  57  What  can  the  soule  and 
understanding  bee  busied  about,  but  onely  in  the  enquirie 
of  that  truelh  and  wisedome  which  God  hath  manifested  in 
the  creature?  But  whether  this  inquest  shall  be  immedi- 
ately after  the  soules  departure  from  the  body,  or  at  the 
time  of  restitution. .  I  cannot  define.  1645  QUARLES  Sot. 
Recant,  vn.  xxvii.  By  strict  enquest  into  their  sev'rall  ways. 
1698  FRYER  Ai,\  E.  India  At  P.  241  By  the  Cost  and  Inquest 
of  this  Pious  Benefactor,  Sweeter  Waters  are  at  this  time 
produced.  1837  EMFRSOK  Amer.  Scholar  \\  ks.  I'.ohn  II. 
178  Let  it  receive  from  another  mind  its  truth  ..  without 
periods  of  solitude,  inquest,  and  self  recovery,  and  a  fata) 
disservice  is  done. 

4.  attrib.  or  Comb.,  as  inquest  jury,  a  jury  of 
inquiry:  secIxcji'iHY  3;  f '"quest-man,  a  member 
of  a  wardmote  inquest    of  the  city  of  Loml 
inquest-room,  the  room  in  which  a  coroner's  in- 
quest is  held. 

1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  17  Fourteen  inquest-men.  1HJ. 
3  This  ward  ..  has  20  wardmote  inquest-men.  1825  J. 
EU  KI.I.  An  I-.nqitiiy,  etc.  31  Called  in  the  City  of  London 
the  Inquest  Jury,  and  in  the  City  of  Westminster  Leet  and 
Annoyance  Jury  :  and  which  Inquest  Jury  for  its  wisdom, 
usefulness,  importance  anil  power  to  a  certain  exte; 
surpassed  by  any  other.  1845  MRS.  NORTON  CkiUqfftbmdl 
(18461  109  We  to  the  Inquest-Room,  to  hear  in  vain,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  strong  convulsive  throes.  .By  which  a  struggling 
life  gets  rid  at  last  of  pain. 

t  Inqtie'St,/".///'.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  med. 
L.  inquest-us  for  L.  tnqiiisitus  :  see  prec.  Used 
as  pa.  pple.  of  inquere,  iNcjriRE  ;  cf.  CONQUEST  pa. 
pple.}  Inquired,  questioned. 

11566  HP.  OF  Ross  in  Keith  Hist.  Ct.  Scot.  App.  (1734)  135 
Hir  Majestie  maid  ane  Depesche  befoir  sche  fell  selk,  bot 
at  this  present  may  nochl  be  inquest  thairof. 

t Inque-stionably,  adv.  Obs.  rare  [Is-'1.] 
Unquestionably. 

it  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  f,  Mon.  (1642)  500  Though  it  be 
not . .  inquestionably  to  bee  beleevcd. 

Inque'Stual,  a.  rare.  [f.  med.L.  inquestus 
(see  prec.),  taken  as  w-stem.  like  L  qunstus  +  -At.] 
Fixed  by  inquest. 

1878  R.  W.  EVTOX  Key  lo  Domesday  5  There  are  many 
cases.,  where  the  inqucstual  extents  of  demesnes  are  either 
reduced  or  increased  by  Dotn. 

Inquiery,  obs.  form  of  Ixyi  IHY. 

t  Inquiesce-ntial,  a.    Obs.  rare-",    [t.  IN-  :: 

+  L.  quiescentia  rest.  QriKscE.vcE  +  -AI..]  Having 
no  rest  or  quiescence.  Hence  t  Inquiesce  ntial- 
ness  (rarc~ 

1659  D.  PFI.L  Impr.  Sea  425  Amongst  the  many  other  sad 

troubles  this  of  the  Mariners  inquicscentialnrss  is  none 
of  the  inftriour  ones.     If  the  winds  begin.. ten  t 
sail,  .dance  after  the  musick. 

tlnqni-eV'.  Obs.  rare- .    [f.  I' 
sb.,  peril,  after  L.  ii:  <•»;.]     Absence  of 

quiet ;  inquietude  ;  disquiet. 

a  1684  LEIGHTON  Serm.  Wks.  (18681  410  Sinful  liberty 
bifciis  inquiet. 

Inqniet  linkw.ii-utV  a.  [ad.  1..  in.:nifl-us,  f 
,-,,.  (]N  •  i.  F.  inquiet  (l6th 

c.  in  Ilatz.-I'arm.).]     Not  quiet. 

tl.  Restless,  turbulent,  troublesome.   Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  2  Thus.  iii.  7  How  it  bihnuctb  fur  In  sue  vs. 
For  we  weren  not  inquyel  among  if>\\.  IHd.  11  We  ban 
herd  summe  among  ?ou  for  to  wandre  inquyet,  no  thing 
worchingr.  1533  M..RH  /•.;'<•//  talent  Wks.  ^,1  ,  Inquiele 
vnrestfull  v,Tetcfcs.  1552  H'LOFT,  Incuiiet,  imforhtnut. 

2.  Mentally  ilisttirlied  ;  uneasy,  an-. 

1502  ATKVSSON  Ir.  De  tinitatio're  \\-\\   : 
science  is  ruer  ferefull  impai  \ 

ID  be  inquy  Ii  r      I>OS 
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n .  -•(.  I. a  Fontaine's  Hermann  4-  Emilia  II.  206  Lebrecht 
i:, quiet,  with  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

Inquiet  linkwsret  ,  ->.  Now  rare.  Also  6 
inquyit,  (erron.  enquyet).  [a.  F.  inqitieter 
(nth  c.),  ad.  L.  inquictare,  1.  inquiftus  :  see 
prec.]  trans.  To  destroy  the  quiet  of;  to  disquiet. 

1.  To  prevent  (a  person)  from  living  in  peace 
and  quietness ;  to  annoy,  molest,  harass. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sinvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxxv.  83  Tho  that 
wyllen  be  besy  for  to  inquyeten  and  letten  the  peple  by 
theyr  malyce  oute  of  reste  and  pees.  1530-1  Act  22 
Hen.  /"///,  c.  15  His  saide  subiectes..  shall  [not]  be  sued, 
vexed,  nor  inquieled  in  theyr  bodies  goodes  landes  nor 
cattalle;.  a  1578  LINDESAY  i  Pitscottie)  Cfiron.  Scat.  (S.  T.  S.) 
I.  361  The  king  inquyrit  quho  it  was  that  knokit  so  fast  till 
inquyit  him  fre  his  rest.  1697  SIR  B.  SHOWER  Let.  to  Con- 
vocation-Man 35  They  were  frequently  and  oftentimes 
arrested  and  inquieted  in  their  Coming.  1812  SIR  R. \Vn  s  IN 
Pri-\  Diary  I.  6,  I  passed  the  night  pretty  well,  but  a  little 
inquieted  by  mosquitoes. 

f  2.  To  render  uneasy  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  disturb 
(in  mind).  Obs.  or  arch. 

1486  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  47  M.  John  Harington  hath 
been  lately  inquietid  by  untrue  report  maide  of  hyme.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  v.  cxv.  88  The  mystruste  that  he  had  in 
them  many  tymes  inquyeted  hym.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit. 
Ps.  vi.  Wks.  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  12  Conscyence.  .croketh  the  wyll 
and  enquyeteth  the  soule.  1540  MORYSINE  Vive?  Introd. 
Wysd.  D  b,  What . .  foolysshenes  is  it,  to  inquiete  thy  mynde, 
whyles  thou  studies!  to  delyte  it  ?  1815  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Let.  12  June  in  Diary(iB46)  VII.  189  Thisdelay.  .inquieted 
notre  ami-.  1828  LANDOR  Imag.  Con-j.  Wks.  1846  I.  339/1 
To  fill  his  bosom  with  every  ..  thorny  plant  that  might 
pierce,  blister,  or  inquiet  it. 

t  Inquretance.  Obs.  rare- '.    [f.  INQUIET  v. 

+  -ANCE:  cf.  med.L.  quietantta.]   =next. 

1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  96  The.. 
Comissarie  demaumiyd  ..  diverse  questions,  .to  the  great 
inquietance  of  the.  .Mayer. 

Inq-oietation  JnkwaiieV-Jsn).  arch.  [a.  OF. 
inquietation  (1342  in  Godef.),  ad.  med.L.  inquie- 
tation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inqitietdre  to  INQUIET.] 
The  action  of  inquieting,  disturbing,  or  molesting; 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  inquieted ;  =next. 

1461  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  487/2  Extorcions,  Robberies,  Murdres 
been  multiplied  and  contynued  within  this  Reame,  to  the 
grete  disturbaunce  and  inquietation  of  the  same.  1330-1 
Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Preamble,  The  inquyetacion  and 
damage  of  the  Kyngs  people.  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt. 
xiii.  23  Thine  earnest  pantings,  inquietations,  and  desires  of 
better  cannot  but  commend  thee  much  to  God.  1684  tr. 
Banff  Merc.  Comfit.  XIX.  727  The  Disease  to  which  a  con- 
tinual inquietation  is  joined,  is  terminated  within  four  dayes. 
(1878  R.  VV.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  i.  39  During  the  same 
period  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  concerning  the  inquieta- 
tion of  the  times  never  ceased.] 

Inqui'eting,  vtl.  si>.  [f.  INQUIET  v.  +  -INO i.] 
The  action  of  disturbing  or  molesting ;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  disturbed  or  disquieted. 


in  \V.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  100  Enquyetyng  of 
the  Students,  and.  .greatt  hynderans.  1660  R.  COKE  Poiver 
Sr  Subj.  201  Without  quarrel,  inquieting,  or  vexation  of  our 
heirs. 

Inqui'etly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  INQUIET  a.  +  -LY  2. 
Cf.  L.  inquiete.]  In  an  inquiet  or  uneasy  manner. 

1893  VIZETELLY  Glances  Back  I.  xvi.  313  The  duchess, 
after  glancing  inquietly  at  me  . .  advanced  a  few  paces 

t  Inqui-etness.    Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  condition  of  being  inquiet ;  inquietude. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  De  Imitaiione  in.  xxxiii.  223  Of  inor- 
dyn.-it  loue  &  vayne  drede  cometh  all  inquietnes  of  herte 
and  dystruccyon  of  soule.  1516  in  Gross  Gild  March.  II. 
381  To  the  grete  trouble,  inquietnes  and  empoueresshement 
of  the  same  Towne.  1570  BUCHANAN  Admonit.  Wks.  U892J 
33  Devysmg  of  generall  inquietnes  throw  y  haill  realme. 

Inquietude  (inkwai-etiad).  [a.  F.  inquittnde 
(I4thc.in  H.itz.-l)arm.),or  ad.  late  L.  inquietude, 
n.  of  condition  f.  iiiqnietus  INQUIET  a.] 

1 1.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  inquieted  or 
having  one's  quiet  disturbed  ;  disturbance.  Obs. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  i.  355  Of  many  thinges 
was  sche  sor  a-gast,  lint  most  of  inquietude,  a  1639  WOT- 
TON  Life  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  104  Having  had 
such  experience  of  his  fidelity.,  he. .found  himself  engaged 
in  honour  . .  to  support  him  . .  from  any  further  inquietude. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  v.  178  The  Commodore.. giving  strict 
orders  that  they  [the  female  prisoners]  should  receive  no 
kind  of  inquietude  or  molestation  whatever.  1797  MRS.  RAD- 
CUFFE  Italian  iii.  20  Guard  her  from  inquietude  as  vigi- 
lantly  as  I  have  done. 

2.  Med.  Restlessness  (of  the  body),  caused  by  pain, 
uneasiness,  or  debility. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  52/1  Out  of  the 
which  insueth  Inquietude,  Agues,  Convulsions,  Spasmus. 
1661  LoVEU  Hist.  Anim.  f,  Min.  334  Inquietude,  which  is 
a  various  turning  of  the  body,  and  members,  caused  by 
matter  molesting  the  sentient  parts.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig. 
Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  8  The  inquietude,  aches,  and  infirmities  of 
old  age.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  I.  638  A  general 
soreness  over  the  body,  yawning,  inquietude,  and  most  of 
the  other  concomitants  of  a  febrile  incursion.  1875  H.  C. 
WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  476  A  narcotic,  producing  in  animals 
at  nrst  inquietude,  soon  followed  by  paresis. 

t  3.  Restlessness  (of  a  thing).   Obs.  rare. 

1790  Prac.  African  Assoc.  19,  I  was  struck  with  .  the  in- 
quietude of  his  eye. 

4.   Disturbance  of  mind  ;  uneasiness,  disquietude. 

1658  PHILLIPS.  Inquietude^  restlcssnesse,  want  of  repose 
or  quiet  of  minde  1695  LT>.  PRESTOS  Boeth.  Prof,  n 
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We  are  travelled  with  Uneasiness,  and  Inquietude  amidst 
our  largest  Enjoyments.  1709  SIKF.LF.  Tatkr  No.  142  r  3 
The  following  Letter  is  what  has  given  me  no  small  In- 
quietude. 1794  Ln.  SHEFFIELD  in  I-d.  Auckland's  Corr 
(1862)  III.  168,  Gibbon  is  better,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
without  inquietude  on  his  account.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist. 
U.  S.  IV.  x.x.xvii.  593  His  forehead  was  sometimes  marked 
with  thought,  but  never  with  inquietude, 

b.  //.  Disquieting  thoughts;  anxieties. 
1652  KIRKMAN  Clerio  ff  Lozia  122  Since  I  was  first  mo- 
lested by  these  inquietudes  for  your  fair  Mistress.  1783 
COWPER  Lett.  29  Sept.,  Wks.  (1876)  140  In  the  meantime 
your  philosopher,  -escapes  a  thousand  inquietudes  to  which 
the  indolent  are  subject.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  iv. 
(1875)  176  The  very  passion  of  the  sister's  longing  sometimes 
inspired  torturing  inquietudes. 

t  Inquilinate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  late  L.  inquillndre  to  be  a  sojourner  :  see  next.] 
'  To  dwell  in  a  strange  place '  (Cockeram,  1623). 

Inquiline  (i-nkwilain),  sb.  (a.)  rare.  [ad.  L. 
inquilinus  an  indweller  in  a  place  not  his  own,  a 
sojourner,  lodger,  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  cl>lfre  to  dwell. 
Cf.  F.  inquilin  (Cotgr.  1611).] 

1.  f  a.  A  sojourner,  a  lodger,  an  indweller.  Obs. 
a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  %  Mon.  (1642)  436  Clemens  . . 

and  Origen,  being  both  natives  or  inquilines  of  Alexandria. 

2.  Zool.   An  animal  which  lives  in   the  nest  or 
abode  of  another ;  a  commensal  or  guest. 

1879  F.  H.  BUTLER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  46,  i  Besides  the 
larva  of  the  gall-maker,  or  the  householder,  galls  usually 
contain  inquilines  or  lodgers,  the  larva?  of  what  are  termed 
guest-flies  or  cuckoo-flies.  1882  Athenxum  i  July  19/1 
Numerous  inquilines  of  other  orders  of  insects  (chiefly 
beetles)  found  in  ants'  nests,  which  the  ants,  .never  molest 
but  even  take  great  care  of.  1884  Stand.  Nut.  Hist.  II. 
510  There  are  several  genera  of  gall-flies  which,  .are  known 
as  guest  gall-flies  or  inquilines. 

3.  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Alhcn.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  36  So  sung  the 
Inquilin-Muse  of  Bemerton,  Mr.  Norris. 

Hence  Inquili -nous  a.  Zool.,  living  in  the  nest 
or  abode  of  another. 

1879  F.  H.  BUTLER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  X.  46/1  Some  saw- 
flies  are  mquilmous  in  the  galls  of  gall-ants. 

t  I-nquinate,  ».  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  in- 
yuinareto  pollute,  etc.  Cf.  obs.  F.  inquiner  (1519 
in  Godef.).]  trans.  To  pollute,  defile,  corrupt. 

'54*  BECON  Christm.  Banquet  in  Early  ll'ks.  (1843)  69  We 
are.  .inquinated^spotted,  and  denied.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  in.  vii.  121  An  old  opinion  it  was  of  that  Nation 
that  the  Ibis  feeding  upon  Serpents,  that  venemous  food  so 
inquinated  their,  .egges  within  their  bodies,  that  they  some- 
times came  forth  in  Serpentine  shapes.  1661  LOVELL  Hist. 
Antm.  $  Min.  345  False  visions  are  from  the  vice  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  inquinated  by  vapours  or  humours  1682 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  C/tr.  Mor.  II.  §  7  The  soul  may  be  foully 
marinated  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  a  man  may  be  cheaply 
vitlous,  to  the  perdition  of  himself. 
Hence  f  Tnquinated  ppl.  „.,  polluted,  corrupt. 
1592  CHETTLE  Kind-harts  Dr.  (1841)  15  These  impes  of 
imquitie .  .draw  whole  heapes  to  hearken  to  their  inquinated 
cries.  1649  J.  H.  Motion  to  Parl.  Ad-.,.  Learn.  39  These 
inquinated  prejudices  of  education.  1650  tr.  Caussin'i  Ang. 
Peace  85  The  inquinated  times  of  the  Hebrew  Kings. 

Inquination  (inkwin^'-Jan).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  inquination-em  (Vulgate),  n.  of  action  from 
inquindre  to  INQUINATE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  inquination 
(Godef.).]  The  action  of  polluting,  defiling,  or 
corrupting  ;  polluted  condition.  Also  (with  an  and 
//.),  a  defilement,  a  defiling  agent,  lit.  sxAfig. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Scyntys  (Roxb.)  257  For  the  kynde  of 
lyht  ys  . .  That  . .  It  dyfibundyth  the  self  wyth  owte  in. 
quynacyoun.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  2  Cor.  vii.  i  Let  us 
cleanse  our  selves  from  al  inquination  of  the  flesh  and  spirit. 
1626  BACON  Sylya  §  676-7  Their  Causes,  and  Axiomes . .  are 
meere  Inquinalions  of  Experience,  and  Concoct  it  not.  1665 
NEEDHAM  Medela  Metiic.  410  A  venemous  Miasma  or  In- 
quination affecting  the  bloud.  1710  T.  FULLER  Phann. 
Extcmp.  293  It  . .  obliterates  putridinous  Inquinations. 
1890  J.  H.  STIRLING  Gifford  Lect.  xii.  220  [This]  saves  God 
from  any  derogation  of  direct  intromission  with  the  inquin- 
ation of  sense. 

Inquirable,  enquirable  (in-,  enkwaio-rab'l), 
a.  Now  rare.  [f.  IXO.UIUE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  may 
or  should  be  inquired  about  or  into ;  that  admits 
of  or  calls  for  inquiry ;  open  to  inquiry.  (Chiefly 
in  legal  use.)  Also  with  into. 

a.  1485  Act  i  Iltn.  I'll,  c.  7  The  same  . .  Disobeysance 
shall  be  Felony,  enquirable  and  determinableas  is  aforesaid. 
'535  '-let  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  i  All  maner  ..  thinges  en- 
quirable presentable  or  determinable  before  iusticers  of 
peace.  1647  N-  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  I.  (1739)  88  This 
made  the  crime  enquirable  at  the  common- Law.  1740  Col. 
Rec.  Pennsyl-ir.  IV.  404  Any  Thing  of  this  kind  ..  is  more 
properly  enquirable  by  others  than  by  us. 

0.  ««S47  I'etit.  in  Rye  Cramer  (1889)53  All  suche 
transpases  &  offences  as  be  . .  Inquyreable  in  Haven 
Courts.  1574  J.  JONES  Nat.  Begin.  Grow.  Things  42  So 
that  it  wer  requisite  at  Assises.  Sessions,  and  Sinodes,  it 
were  inqueereable.  1651  R.  SAUNDERS  Plenary  Possess.  9 
The  Third  Question  inquirable  into  is  [etc.  ].  1670  Bushel! s 
Case  in  Plteuix  11721)  I.  423  An  Article  inquirable  in  every 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Counting-ho. 
377  Tin-  consideration  of  the  note  was  not  inquirable. 

t  Inquirance,  enquirance.  Ods.  Forms : 
5  enquer-.  euquiraunce,  -ance,  inquyrans,  6 
inquyr-,  inquiraunee,  -anee.  [In  ME.  enquer- 
ance  (prob.  OF.  or  AF.),  f.  enqucranl,  pr.  pple.  of 
enqucm  to  INQUIKE :  see -ANCE.]  Inquiry. 

1412-20  LVDC.  Cliroii,   Troyn.  xxx,  Of  which  thynge.. 
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I  wyll  my  selfe  maken  enqueraunce.  c  1449  PF.COCK  Kefr. 
II.  viii.  188  Fro  enquirancis  whi  God  cheMth  thi- 
c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  I.  376,  I  commaunde  you  all  . . 
after  this  yong  kyng  to  make  good  enquer.-.unce.  1526 
I_INDALE  Acts  x.  17  The  men  ..  had  made  inquyrance  for 
Simons  housse.  1567  MAI-LET  Gr.  Fmst  29  Man  mought 
by  art  and  inquiraunce  after  these  attaine  or  come  \nto 
knowledge  herein. 

Inqurrant,  enquvrant,  a.  nonce-u-d.  [irreg. 
f.  INQUIRE,  ENQUIRE  +  -ANT  :  cf.  F.  cnquirant.  See 
also  INQI-IRENT.]  Inquiring. 

1822  Black™.  Mag.  XI.  163  This  aspirant,  Though  ob- 
servant, enquirant  ..  betray 'd  the  foot  cloven. 

Inquire,  enquire  (in-, <-nkwai«-j),».  Forms: 
see  A.  below.  [ME.  cnquer-e(n,  a.  OF.  enqiier-re 
(enquer-ant\,  mocl.F.  enqn{r-ir=¥i.  enqucrer,  en- 
quen-e,  It.  -\inquierere,  ^inchierere,  inchiedere:— 
late  pop.L.  type "inqufrSreloiinquterfre  '^analytical 
for  cl.L.  inquirere),  f.  in-  IN-  ^)  +  quserere  to  ask. 
In  Eng.  the  stem-vowel  was  conformed  to  the  cl.L. 
in  i.sth  c. ;  Sc.  retained  the  Fr.  form.  The  prefix 
began  also  to  be  conformed  to  L.  in  14-15111  c., 
but  the  half-latinized  enquire  still  subsists  beside 
inquire  :  cf.  endoss,  endorse,  indorse.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms, 
a.  3  anquere.  3-6  enquere,  4  enquer. 
CI290  Beket  387  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  117  He  let  boruj  be 
contreies  an-quere  {Hart,  enquere]  Hov  muche  ech  Man 
scholde  paije.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7675  King  William 
..Let  enqueri  [-.'.rr.  enquery,  enquere]  streitliche  [etc.]. 
(-1340  Cursor  M.  11475  (Trin.)  Goob  he  seide  &  faste  en- 
quere how  he  is  born  &  where,  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2919 
fanne  of  hymen  he  gan  enquer.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton) 
Dictes  67  Enquere  and  seke  to  haue  vertues.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  i  Sam.  xxiii.  23,  I  wyl  enquere  after  him. 
13.  5-  7  inquere,  Sc.  inqueir,  6  inqueere. 
14..  Sir  Beues  (MS.  M)  1030  A  palmers  wede  thou  shake 
were,  So  may-  tfiou  best  after  hym  inquere.  1487  Barbour's 
Bruce  iv.  221  Of  thingis  that  he  vald  Inqueir.  1513  Act 
4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20  Preamble,  (They]  caused  a  Crouner  to 
sit  and  inquere  on  the  vieu  of  the  Bodies.  1563  WINJET 
Wks.  (1800)  II.  57  Perchanse  sum  man  wil  inqueir.  1574 
Inqueere  [see  INQUIRAIILE  ft],  1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q.  i.  i.  31, 
I  chiefly  doe  inquere  [rimes  heare,  neare,  weare].  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  131  Whatever  Sceptick  could  inquere 
for,  For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

•y.  5-6  enquyre,  enquier,  5-  enquire. 
14..  Chaucer's  L.  G.  W.  1152  Dido  (MS.  Gg.  4.  27),  Of 
the  dedes  hath  she  more  enquyrid  [4  MSS.  enquered,  rime 
lered].  1525  LD.  BERNERS  f'niss.  II.  clxxxviii.  [clxxxiv.] 
575  Than  he  was  enquyred  where  he  had  the  wyne.  1596 
SHAKS.  Mcrch.  V.  I.  i.  183  Goe  presently  enquire.  1599 
—  Much  Ado  I.  i.  181  Would  you  buie  her,  that  you  enquier 
after  her?  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  571  He  slayd  not  to 
enquire.  1765  H.  WALFOLE  Otranto  iii.  47  Enquire  who 
is  without.  1856  (title)  Enquire  within  upon  Everything. 

8.  5-6  inquyre,  5-  inquire. 

CI440  Inquired  [see  B.  3  b].  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour 
F  v  b,  Dylygently  inquyred  and  knowen.  1483  Catlt.  Angl. 
196/2  To  Inquire.  1567  Guiie  q  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  100 
Thair  counsell  is  to  seirche  and  to  Inquyre.  1605  BACON 
Adv.  Learn,  n.  i.  §  5  He  inqnireth  the  nature  of  a  common- 
wealth. 1611  BIBLE  Ps.  xxvii.  4  To  inquire  in  his  temple. 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  164  T  2  To  inquire  if  they  had 
heard  any  thing.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iv,  Who  scarcely 
darest  to  inquire. 

B.  Signification. 

fl.  trans.  To  search  into,  seek  information  or 
knowledge  concerning,  investigate,  examine.  Obs. 
c  1300  Beket  1356  That  ;e  with  ous  sende,  A  legal  to  Enge- 
londe  :  to  enquere  therof  than  ende.  1388  WYCLIF  Job -A.  it 
That  thou  enquere  my  wickidnesse  and  enserche  my  synne. 
1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  8  The  use  of  a 
Probe,  .sometimes  to  enquire  the  depth  of  a_  wound.  1646 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  67  The  writings  of  some, 
and  Maps  of  others,  are  to  be  enquired.  1787  Generous 
Attackm.  IV.  168  Its  propriety  [was]  enquired  with  a  de- 
gree of  scrupulosity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
most  rigid  of  the  Fathers. 

fb.  To  search  (a  place).  Obs.  rare. 
c  1605  ROWLEY  Birth  Mcrl.  n.  i.  292  Do  but  inquire  this 
forest,  I'll  go  with  you.     1615  CHAPMAN  Otiyss.  iv.  520  Who 
can  the  deeps  of  al!  the  seas  enquire. 

2.  To  seek  knowledge  of  (a  thing)  by  putting 
a  question  ;  to  ask  about ;  to  request  to  be  told  ; 
to  ask  (something)  of,  Sc.  at  (a  person). 
a.  with  simple  object.  Now  less  usual. 
(71305  Pilate  52  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  112  He  wiste  wel  |>e 
gyle  And  J-e  maner  enquerede  of  £>e  lond.  1388  WYCLIF 
Matt.  ii.  16  Aftir  the  tyme  that  he  had  enquerid  of  the 
astromyens.  c  1450  Merlin  44  They  enquered  tidinges  of 
Merlin,  a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Huon  xxiv.  446  Euer  enquyr- 
ynge  newes  for  that  he  sought  for.  1548  HALL  Chrm., 
tlin.  I',  76  b,  Of  whom  the  duke  inquired  the  numbre  of  his 
enemies.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  in.  i.  54  You  must  enquire  your 
way.  1633  Up.  HALL  Hard  Texts  501  To  inquire  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  dreame.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvm. 
vii,  To  inquire  the  character  of  a  servant.  1785  BURNS 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night  vii,  The  wily  mother. .  Wi'  heart- 
struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name.  1805  F.MILV  CLAKK 
Banks  of  Douro^  II.  no  Captain  O'Dell  enquired  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's residence  in  town.  1812  BYRON  Wks.  11832)  II.  202 
Bejore  recurring  to  my  own  business  I  could  not  help  en- 
quiring that  of  .Sheridan. 

b.  with  interrogative  clause  as  object  (in  indirect 
or,  less  frequently,  direct  oration) :  To  ask,  make 
the  inquiry. 

c  1290  [see  A.  a].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10469  De  king 
enquerede  of  is  men  al,  wat  hii  awei  here  ?  c  1380  WYCLIF 
Set.  n'ks.  III.  312  Wolde  God  bat  alle..trewe  men  wolden 
enquere  where  it  were  betre  for  to  fynde  goode  prestis  bi 
fre  alines  of  J>e  peple.  t  molpontydon  no  Men.  .Enquered 
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of  men  of  other  centre,  Of  Calabre  lond  who  was,  kynRe. 
15*3  FITZHERH.  Surv.  2  It  is  to  be  inquered  how  many 
feldes  are  of  the  demeyns.  1530  PALSGR.  360  We  enquyre  or 
demaunde  if  we  haue  any  parte  or  porcyon  therof.  1611 
BIBLE  Matt.  ii.  7  Herod,  .enquired  of  them  diligently  what 
time  the  Starre  appeared.  1683  RAV  Corf,  (18481  132  Vi.-it 
him,  and  inquire  of  him  whether  he  designs  to  engrave  and 
publish  any  of  those  icons.  1747  WKSLKY  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  p.  viii.  They  began  to  enquire  how  they  nn^lit 
account  for  the>e  Things.  Ibid.  p.  xiv,  Is  it  enquired  ;  Hut 
are  there  not  Books  enough  already  ?  1824  GALT  Kothclan 
III.  vit.  viii.  76,  I  will  inquire  at  the  servants,  .if  he  has 
gone  out.  1833  HT.  MAKTINKAU  Berkeley  the  Banker  \. 
iv.  93  '  May  one  ask  about  the  forgers?  '  inquired  Fanny. 

f  c.  To  ask  (a  question).    Obs.     (In  first  quot. 
with  dative  of  person,  or  double  object.) 

a  1400-50  Alexander  mo  Enquire  me  no?t  (rat  question, 
for  I  queth  \K  it  neuer.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
18  Which  forbyddeth  ony  person  to  enquyre  ony  suche 
questyon. 

*t*3.  To  seek  information  from  (a  person)  by 
putting  a  question ;  to  address  a  question  to,  to 
question,  interrogate  ;  to  ask  (some  one).  Obs. 

a.  with  personal  object  only,  or  const,  of  or  for. 
c  1430  Freemasonry  441  They  schul  enquere  every  monn . . 

$ef  any  mon  mowe  be  y-fownde  gully.  1461  Paston  Lett. 
No.  409  II.  38,  I  enqueryd  hym  of  the  gydyng  of  my 
maystyr  yore  sone.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest, 
Chirurg.,  Man.  exam.  Lazarcs  Qiij,  Than  enquyre  hym 
of  his  dreames.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  i.  458  Thou  no  more 
with  pomp  and  sacrifice  Shalt  be  inquired  at  Delphos  or  else- 
where. 1682  DRYDEN  ^It'dal\6^  [The  IJibleJ  was  fram'd  at 
first  our  Oracle  t'  enquire. 

b.  with  subordinate  interrogative  clause. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  264  pou  schalt  ben  in- 
quired whe^er  hou  dedyst  hem  for  god  or  for  \>e  world.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  To  Rdr.  13  He  inquirit  annibal,  quhat  iuge- 
ment  he  hed  of  his  philosophour  phormion.  a  1639  SPOT- 
TISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1677)  277  Mr.  Patrick  being 
enquired.,  whether  he  would  submit  himself  to  trial. 

4.  intr.    To  make  search  or  investigation  ;    to 
search,  seek ;    to  make  inquisition.     Const,   into, 
^  of  Rafter. 

4:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  247  pe  kyng  was  [to]  en- 
quere of  her  wikked  dedes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laivs 
T.  531  This  gentil  kyng.  -thought  he  wuld  enquere  Depper 
in  this  cas.  — •  Wife's  Prol.  316  What  nedeth  thee  of  me 
to  enquere  or  spyen?  a  1500  Sir  Beues  (Pynson)  3424  In 
eche  londe  do  thou  enquere  After  syr  Beuys  of  Hamptowne. 
1590  SPENSER  f.  Q.  n.  Introd.  4  Of  faery  lond  yet  if  he 
more  inquyre  ..  He  may  it  fynd.  1648  D.  JENKINS  Wks. 
(Table),  Briberies,  Extortions,  Monopolies,  ought  to  bee  en- 
quired after  by  the  House  of  Commons.  1711  ADDISON  Sped. 
No.  63  P  6,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were  doing,  n  1714 
SHARP  Serin.  II.  ii.  (R.),  And  here  two  things  are  to  be  en- 
quired into.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  viii.  (1875)  135 
He  began  by  inquiring  into  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Pope. 

5.  intr.  To  seek  information  by  questioning ;  to 
put  a  question  or  questions  ;  to  ask.     (In  biblical 
use  often  =  to  consult  an  oracle,  etc.)     Const,  of, 
also   (now  Sc.)   at  (the  source   of  information) ; 
about,  after,  f  of  (the  subject  of  inquiry).     To  in- 
quire after  (a  person),  to  make  inquiries  about  his 
welfare,  etc.,  to  ask  how  he  is. 

c  1375  Cato  Major  II.  vi.  in  Anglia  VII,  Enquere  not  of 
priuites  Of  God,  ne  eke  of  heuene.  c  1460  Play  Sacram. 
628  Fast  to  hym  I  wold  inquere.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Matt. 
ii.  8  Goe  and  inquire  diligently  of  the  childe.  1596  SHAKS. 
Tarn.  Stir.  I.  ii.  166,  I  promist  to  enquire  carefully  About 
a  schoolemaster.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  in.  iv.  50  You  haue  oft 
enquired  After  the  Sheplieard  that  complain'd  of  loue. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxiv.  57  Wee  will  call  the  Damsell,  and 
enquire  at  her  mouth.  —  i  Sam.  xxiii.  2  Dauid  enquired 
of  the  Lord.  —  i  Ckron.  xiii.  3  Let  us  bring  againe  the 
Arke  of  our  God  to  us :  for  wee  enquired  not  at  it  in  the 
dayes  of  Saul.  1613  T.  LORKIN  Let.  8  July  in  Crt.  #  Times 
yas.  I  (1848)  I.  255  Sir  Thomas  Somerset  inquires  very  kindly 
after  you.  a  1745  SWIFT  (J.),  To  those  who  inquired  about 
me,  my  lover  would  answer  that  [etc.].  1749  FIELDING  Tom 
Jones  XII.  v,  We  may  expect  to  meet  with  somebody  to 
inquire  of.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  45  F  8  When 
parents  make  articles  for  their  children  without  enquiring 
after  their  consent.  1827  KEBLE  Chr.  Y.  17  Sund.  Trm.  x, 
Dare  not  to  enquire  Of  Him  whose  name  is  Jealous.  1846 
TRENCH  Mirac.  xv.  (1862)  256  After  this  greater  offender 
they  inquire  now. 

b.  To  make  request  (for  a  thing)  ;  to  ask  to  see 
a  person.     Const,  for  (after,  obs.  or  arch.). 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxix.  31,  I  haif  inquyrit  in  mony 
a  place,  For  help  and  confort  in  this  cace.  1603  SHAKS. 
Meas.  for  31.  iv.  i.  17  Duke.  Hath  any  body  enquir'd  for 
mee  here  to  day  ?  . .  Mar.  You  haue  not  bin  enquir'd  after. 
1611  BIBLE  Acts  ix.  n  Inquire  in  the  house  of  ludas.  for 
one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

f  6.  trans.  To  seek,  search  for,  try  to  find.  esp. 
with  out  (rarely  forth) :  To  seek  till  one  finds;  to 
seek  out,  search  out,  find  out  by  seeking  (often 
including  the  notion  of  asking:  cf.  3).  Obs. 

1390  GOWEU  Con/.  I.  176  Al  that  I  may  enquire  and  seche 
Of  such  deceipte,  I  telle  it  al.  1450-80  tr.  Secrtla  Secret. 
(E  E  T  S  )  36  Enquere  the  on  that  wolle  trewly  here  thi 
lettris.  1526  Pik>:  1','rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  3°,  Enquyu  & 
seke  our  lorde,  be  fixed  in  hym.  1591  SHAKS.  'lino  I, nit. 
n.  iv.  186  Goe  on  before  :  I  shall  enquire  you  forth.  1596 
—  Men  11  I',  iv.  ii.  i  Enquire  the  lewes  house  out.  1597 
isl  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  iv.  i.  1247  Now  Rood  Sexton, 
I  am  tirde  . .  with  enquiringe  you.  1675  MARVELI 
cclix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  482  To  inquire  out  the  Printer  and 
Author.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vll.  37  Well  known  to  me  the 
palace  you  enquire.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  98  F 
He  would  enquire  out  a  trade  for  his  eldest  son.  1790 
Norman  /<,  Bertha  II.  165  An  unhappy  chance  conducted 
Bertha  to  my  house  . .  to  enquire  out  your  residence. 
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t7.  trans,  (or  absol.~-    To  ask  fur,  demand  , 
require.  Obs.  rare. 

1513  BUADSHAW  St.  tl'rrl-uifc  i.  2138  Lamcnr 
and  day  hit,  departure  As  nature  enquyred.    1547-64  HAULB- 
UIN   Afar,  Philos.  (Palfr.)  iv.  v,   • 
enquire  any  vniust  thing  of  another.     1656    II 
Purtk.  Patt.  11676)  f. 

*  8.  frron.)  To  call,  name.  Obs. 

1590  Sl'EN  .  ]_•  The  which  he  cald  Oamitiuni, 

for  his  byre  ;   Now  Caiuium,  which  Kent  we  ojmenly  in- 
quyre. 

t  Inqui're,  enqui-re,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  in- 
quere, inquyre.  [I.  prec.  vb.]  The  action,  or 
an  act,  of  inquiring  ;  inquiry. 

c  1450  Merlin  3  They  wende  that  cure  lorde  shohle  h;uie 
no  knowynge  of  their  ordenauiKe  :uul  enquire.  1525  Lu. 
BEENEKS  Froiss.  II.  clxiii.  [clix.]  451  Itj  uas  in 

prison,  and   that  inquyre  was  made  of  !  i  1547 

Petit,  in  Rye  Cramer  (1889)  53  Those  trespases  and  oil 
that  the  Kyngs  Highnes  hath  alweys  bade!  the  Inquere  and 
punyssement  of.  1600  Look  About  You  xxix.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  VII.  480  Make  thy  inquire,  where  mad  Gloster 
lives.  1638  WILKINS  New  World  I.  11684)  142  Whether  they 
are  there  in  a  Blessed  Estate,  or  else  what  means  there  may 
be  for  their  Salvation?  with  many  other  such  Uncertain 
Enquires. 

Inquired,  enquired  (in-,  enkwaio-jd),  ///.  a. 
rare.  [f.  INQUIRE  v.  +  -EI>I.]  Sought,  investi- 
gated, asked,  required,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1598  FLOHIO,  Inquisito,  examined,  enquired.  1684  R.  WAL- 
LER Nat.  Expcr.  117  If  Experience  does  not  reach  the  very 
bottom  of  the  enquired  Truth,  yet  it  goes  hard  if  it  strikes 
not  out  some  Light. 

II  Inquirendo  (inkwsire-ndo).  Law.  [L.  in- 
qmrenao,  '  by  inquiring  ',  abl.  gerund  of  inquirers 
to  INQUIRE.]  (See  quots.) 

1607  COWELL  Intcrpr.  ,  InquiretLdo^  is  an  authoritie  giuen 
to  a  person  or  persons,  to  inquire  into  some  thing  for  the 
kings  aduantage.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Inqnirendo, 
an  authority  given  to  some  official  person  to  institute  an 
enquiry  concerning  the  Crown's  interests. 

f  Inqui'rent,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  '.  [ad.  L.  inqul- 
rent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  inquirZrc  to  INQUIRE.  Cf.  IN- 
QUIKANT.]  Inquiring. 

01763  SHENSTONE  Economy  u.  149  Ev'n  Delias  eye  As 
in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone  Inquirent,  curious. 

Inquirer,  enquirer  (in-,  &niwai«Tai).    [f. 

luyuiKE  v.  +  -EU  l.J    One  who  inquires  ;  a  seeker, 
investigator  ;  a  questioner,  interrogator. 

1570-74  Bp.  Cox  Injtmct.,  For  the  Churchwardens  and 
Inquirers.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  l.  vii.  §  6  The  most 
curious  man  that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer. 
1699  HICKF.S  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  283,  I  pray  you.. 
to  let  inquirers  know  that  my  Book  is  advanced  to  the  Iv. 
sheet.  «I779  ^yAR_BURTON  Div.  Legat.  ix.  Introd.,  Wks. 
1811  VI.  217  Prejudices  mislead  the  Enquirer  no  less  than 
his  passions.  1859  C.  BARKER  A  ssoc.  t'rinc.  iii.  62  These  .  . 
virtues  .  .  ever  and  anon  present  themselves  to  the  enquirer. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  x.  (1894)  226  There  is  one 
great  puzzle  in  store  for  the  critical  inquirer.  Mod.  Nume- 
rous inquirers  have  called  during  the  day. 
b.  Const,  after,  into,  \of,  etc. 

1611  FLORIO,  fnncnitore,  .  .a  searcher  or  inquirer  out  of  any 
thing.  1624  GATAKEK  7'rattsufat.  93  Curious  ..  enquirer, 
after  the  workes  of  those  that  were  before  them.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  VI.  i.  278  Eager  enquirers  in  what  day  of 
the  month  the  world  began.  1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devmt 
Ess.  I.  viii.  §  i.  79  He  answereth  all  sincere  inquirers  of 
truth.  1784  COWPER  Tiroc.  192  Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd 
discerning  youth  Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  truth. 
1834  J.  ANCELL  JAMES  (title)  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after 
Salvation  directed  and  encouraged.  1880  GKANT  WHITE 
Every-Day  Eng.  76  The  inquirers  as  to  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  English  are  a  great  multitude. 

Inqui-ress,  enqurress.  rare.  [Short  for  **'H- 
quircress,  f.  prec.  +  -ESS.]  A  female  inquirer. 

1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  179  '  She's  an  heiress,  my  dear 
lady.'  '  Indeed  !'  replied  the  enquiress. 

-  o- 


. 

Inquiring,    enquiring  (in-, 
•ubl.  sb.     [f.  INQUIRE  v.  +  -ING  '.]    The  action  of 
the  verb  INQUIRE  ;  inquiry 


Inqui-ring,  enquiring,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING 2.]  That  inquires;  disposed  to  inquire, 
given  to  inquiry,  inquisitive. 

1508  FIORIO,    Inquisitive,  enquiring,  searching,  seeking, 
inquisitiue,  busie.     1702  Rov,  K  7Y.OT.-r/.  i.  i.  89  'I  iimerlane 
Comes  like  the  Proxy  of  enquiring  Ilravn    1  a  .1 
to  Redress.     1742  RICMARIISON  PaiatlaUl.  55 
now  comes  in  with  an  inquiring  Face.    .850  L  II 
Hog.  II.  xv.  181  Conscientious  though  not  very  inqmrinK 
Clergymen.     1898  Daily  New  22  Jan.  2/5.  l!«t  "»»  «°M 
is  an  inquiring  world.     This  age  is  an  inquiring  age. 

Hence  Inquiringly,  enqui-rlngly  adv.,  in 
inquiring  manner;  with  a  disposition  to,  or 
cation  of,  inquiry. 


>snv  nas   uecii .  .»w  i«™»»" -  ,  . 

,859   Gin.   KM'"'    A.    /.V,/.-  hi,   Umah  Kwked  a 

''t'lnqui-rist.    Ol,s.  ran:      [f.  IKQ.UIUK  v.  t 
-1ST.]     An  inquirer,  questioner. 

1748 1  RICHARISON  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  xlvul.  ,21  The  in- 
qufnst  keeping  himself  on  .!„ 
,750  -  C<»r.(l8o4)  IV.  ..•;  So  kind  .-.n  encruinsl. 


INQUIRY. 
t  Inqui-roUB,  a.  Obs.  rare-'.     [I.  I.vqi'iu  + 

-HI'S. J         Illl]l| 
1632  Li  : 

Inquiry,  enquiry  (in-,  enkwai«-ri       I 

a.  5  enquery,  6-7  enquirie,  6  enquiry.  0.  6 
inquery,  -rie,  inquyrio,  6  -  inquirin.  7  in- 
quiery,  6-  inquiry.  [In  ijth  c.  .•/.• 
ijuere,  INQI'IKE  v.  +  -Y  :  subseq.  altered  to  en.jiiity. 
inquiry,  after  the  vb.]  The  action,  or  an  act  or 
course,  of  inquiring. 

1.  The  action  of  (now  alwr, 
truth,  knowledge,  or  information  com 
thing;  search,  research,  invL-sugatimi. . 

»-.  '  »44°  York  Myst.  xxxii.  no  ll  ,:e  lord- 

schippe..  As  suuereync  youre  sclffe  In  ry.   1581 

..  iv.  i.  (1602)  363  An 
cludeth  all  meetings,  thut  ;tre  unt-l 
much  as  t  .  hearc  and  detcrmii.' 

a  half  doing.  1662  STII.I.INC.I-I.  Orig.  .S.itr.  in.  i.  {  14, 
I  clearly  perceive  upon 

Sic  nature  of  man.     1719  Y< 

ii,    Enquiry    will    dis.mer  all.      1781    Hmstv   //. 
(1789)  II.  i  :ion  seems  a 

unworthy  the  cuiiosii\ 

ft.  1556  A  nrelio  >,  hob.  (16081  Ii  vj,  The  Kyiic .  .urdeyned, 
liiat  thv  plod ,-s,j  will 

n  1682  SmT. BROWNE  7>oc/j(i684)98  Willioutall  i! 
reason  for  farther  inquiry.     1743  J.  MORKIS 
reject  the  Christian  religion  without  inquiry-     1874  ' 
Short  Hist.  ix.  §  j.  597  Fields  of  inquiry  which  h.Vd  til!  lli.n 
been  unknown. 

b.  (with//.)  A  course  of  inquiry,  an  investiga- 
tion. 

a.    1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  I'l  169  1>,  '1 
panelles,  for  theriquiry,  as  the  use  and  t  rder  is.     1646  SIR 
T.  !'.HO\VNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  vii.  27  Many  sin.. 
to  his  enquiries.     1709  '  Nil.  i>  f  4  M 

ally  spend  the  Evening,  .in  Knqniiu  ty.     1875 

JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  424  To  make  a  satisfactory  enquiry 
into  what  has  been  said. 

ft.  1512  .-Ii/  4 lien,  rill, c  20  Preamble,  Thcire  adherente* 
.  .caused  a  Crouner  to  sit  and  inoaere.  .and  for  the  inquery 
therof  ..  caused  to  be  . .  imp.i:.  .nd  mys- 

governcd  persons.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen,  I  'II  48  He 
shortly  caused  inquyries  to  be  made  of  diverse  offences. 
1676  RAvCorr.  (1848)  126  If  you  still  prosecute  the  same 
studies  and  inquiries.  1798  WELLINGTON  Let.  ta  'jipfea 
Sultana  in  Gurw.  Desp.  11837)  I.  5  You  will  afford  cvciy 
facility  to  the  conduct  of  the  net'  .  1868 

LOCKYER  Elem.  Astron.  iv.  11870)  147  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

2.  The  action  of  asking  or  questioning ;    inter- 
rogation.    (In  commercial  use  =  DEMAND  s/>.1  4.) 

1565  GOLDINC  Caesar  v.  n6b,  We  coulde  learne  i 
therof  by  enquiry.   1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus' Gftosles  (1596) 
136  That  Magike  and  enquirie  of  things  at  the  A 
much  displease  God.     1611  BIBLE  Pro-,:  xx.  25  II  i 
to  the  man  . .  after  vowes  to  make  inquirie.     1709 
Tatter  No.  120  f  4  Upon  Enquiry,  1 
Name  was  Jealousy.     1880  Daily  AYri-J  2f>  Feb. 
Stock  Exchange  settlement  begun  to-day  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  increased  inquiry. 

b.  A  question  ;  an  interrogation,  a  query. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I  'III  54  Of  his  awne  frewyll  and 
mynde,  without  any  qu  :iry  to  him  m:i>  -  .  1659 

D.  PELL  linpro-:  Sea  Decl.  d  b,  When  they  v,ei< 
.up. nl,  a  mutual  inquiry  was  made  h^w  ; 


1875  SCRIVBMER   Lift.    Text  A'.   T.  9   Our    reply  to    this 
reasonable  enquiry  is  simple,  and  wholly  satisf.v.  : 

3.   Court  of  Inquiry,  a.  court  K-gally  n  instituted 
to  inquire  into  and  investigate  any  charge 
an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  army,  or  any  transaction 
in  which  the  conduct  of  persons  may  be  found  to 
call  for  proceedings  before  a  court-martial.    Jury 
of  Inquiry,  f  (a)  a  Grand  Jury  (also  -\jury  of  in- 
quest: cf.  INQUEST  sb.  i,  quot.  1655)  oi:-. 
jury  summoned  to  investigate  the  suljcct  of  a  writ 
of  inquiry.      Writ  of  Inquiry,  a  writ  direei 
inquiry  or  inquest  ;  spec,  that  described  ii 

1588  I-'RAl'NCE  banners  Log.  I.  xix.  67  I. 
enquiry  ouKht  lo  conteine  twelve  in  numl 
and  if  there  bee  18  or  more,  it  shall  Nettl 

common  order  with  us  i-  to  liave  then;  of  u 

or  21,  lo  the  ende  .  .  that  ll  i  ,,ssent  in 

opinion.,  there  should  he, 
lance.     1800    \  J-"'''  Arf 

Hiked  the  direction  of  tl 


i( 

ci.il  \Viit 
de 


ugtd  bi 

di-nce  i 

4    attrib.  nn.l  Com!-.. 

1888  A    T    PlERSON  fRI/ljk 

be  put  where  no  one  can  Ko  out  wii  b  ! '«'  °t«" 

' 


INQUISIBLE. 

doors.  1894  Daily  .Vfit-s  13  Apr.  7/3  Detectives  Croxton 
and  Gentle  said  that  no  doubt  since  1889  he  had  been  living 
on  inquiry  fees.  1897  \\'es'ni.  (jaz.  10  Apr.  7/2  Referring 
to  obstinate  South  Africa  inquiry'  wiln< 

t  Inqui'sible,  «•  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  inquis- 
ite, inquis-ition  +  -IBLE.]  Capable  of  being,  or 
liable  to  be,  inquired  into ;  subject  to  inquisition. 

111676  HALE  Hist.  PLiat.  Cor.  11736)  I.  xxxi.  414  If  the 
body  cannot  be  seen,  then  it  is  inquisible  before  the  juslicc-s 
of  oyer  and  terminer. 

t  Inquisite,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  iiiquTsil-,  j>pl. 
stem  of  inqiiirfre  to  INQUIRE  :  peril,  back-forma- 
tion from  inquisition.  Jt  corresponds  in  form  to 
a  L.  frequentative  of  inquirers ;  and  also  partly 
to  F.  eiiqutter,  OK.  enquestcr,rae&.L.*inquestare\.o 
make  inquest.)] 

1.  trans.  To  inquire  into,  investigate,  examine. 
Also  absol.  To  make  inquiry. 

1674  (title)  Defensio  Legis  :  Or,  the  Whole  Stale  of  Eng- 
land Inquisited  and  Defended  for  General  Satisfaction. 
<i  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III.  195  What  rather  eno> 
them  to  inquisile  the  actions  of  their  adversaries.  —  Life 
Ld.  Gitildford  (1808)  II.  40  (D.)  He  inquisited  with  justice 
and  decorum. 

2.  To  proceed  against  (a  person)  by  inquisition 
or  by  the  method  of  the  Inquisition. 

1639  GENTILIS  tr.  Servitas  fnquis.  in  Hist.  Counc.  Trent 
(1676)  833  That  those  which  are  Inquisited  or  Cited  for 
Heresie,  flying  within  the  State,  shall  be  condemned  for  four 
years  to  Prisons  separate  from  other  Prisons.  1651  tr.  Lift 
Father  Sarpi  (1676)  22  This  is  all  the  remedy  that  can  ue 
had,  that  such  as  are  so  narrowly  inquisited  may  in  their 
recourse  to  Rome  with  their  Commissions  find  Justice. 
•(1734  NORTH  Exam.  in.  viii.  j  50(1740)621  It  is  a  trans- 
cendent Justification  to  be  thus  inquisited  and  in  every  Re- 
spect, acquitted.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Persec.  223  He  is 
farther  asked,  whether  he  hath  ever  been  inquisiled. 

t  Inquisite,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [In  form  ad.  1,. 
inquisit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  inquirere  to  INQUIRE  :  cf. 
EXQUISITE  ;  but  with  active  sense.]  Inquisitive. 

1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR  Ruins  o/ Rigotuiall.fy  [Hebent 
his  eyes]  in  the  most  firm  and  inquisite  search  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 1822  'P.  UEAUCHASIP'  (G.  Grote)  Analysis  123 
When  mankind  advance  a  little  in  knowledge,  and  become 
inquisite.  [In  ed.  of  1875  altered  to  inquisitive.) 

Inquisition  (iakwizr/aa),  sb.  Forms:  4-7 
inquisicion,  etc.  (with  usual  interchange  in  4-6 
of  i  and  y,  s  and  c  (sc,  ss),  -on  (-one)  and  -O«H\  6 
euquisicion,  6-  inquisition,  [a.  OF.  inquisi- 
tion, -icion  (izthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad. L.  inquisi- 
tion-em searching  into,  examination,  legal  examina- 
tion, n.  of  action  from  inquirlrc  to  INQUIKE.  Cf. 
It.  inquisizione,  Sp.  inquisicion] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  inquiring  or  searching 
into  matters,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
truth  or  the  facts  concerning  something ;  search,  in- 
quiry, investigation,  examination,  research  ;  t  scru- 
tiny, inspection  (0Ar.). 

1382  WVCLIF  Acts  xii.  19  Inquicisioun  [gloss  or  sekyng] 
maad  of  keperis.  he  comaundide  hem  for  to  be  brou^t. 
e  1450  ir.  De  Imitatione  i.  iii.  5  Meke  knovvynge  of  biself  is 
more  acceptable  to  god  ban  depe  inquisicion  of  kunnyng. 
''.'450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  82  Stody  with  meke  inquy- 
sissyon  .  .  Hoiv  I  xal  have  knowynge  of  Godys  wylle.  1535 
COVERDALE  Ecclus.  xi.  7  Whan  thou  hast  made  enquisicion, 
then  refourme  ^righteously.  1570-6  LA.MBARDE  Peraml: 
Ken^  (1826)  71  That  the  reader  may  be  the  more  justly 
occasioned  to  make  inquisition  of  the  truth.  1614  RALEIGH 
I  fist.  WerUuL  11634)6  Wherein  if  he  have  erred,  then  is 
all. further  inquisition  frivolous.  1756  BURKE  Snbl.  fy  B.  iv. 
xxi,  The  parts  . .  are  yet  so  minute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure 
of  their  component  parts  from  the  nicest  inquisition  of  the 
microscope.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  Mil.  536  A  simple  look 
Of  child-like  inquisition  now  and  then  Cast  upwards  on  thy 
countenance.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation  i  N.V.)  LXIV.  163/2 
Nor  has  it  escaped  the  inquisition  of  the  curious. 

b.  with  //.  An  act  of  inquiring,  or  process  of  in- 
quiry ;  a  search,  an  investigation. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  xxxviii.  154  (Add.  MS.)  Anon  was 
made  an  Inquysicion,  who  sawe  the  Erie  turne  the  playse 
in  the  disshe.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  xxxi.  223, 
I  will  not  care  for  a  friend  full  of  Inquisitions.  <zi677  HALE 
Contempt,  n.  190  Make  as  speedy  an  Inquisition  as  thou 
can-t,  nno  thy  own  state.  1735  BEKKELEV  Def.  Free-lhink. 
Matlum.  |  ii,  I  heartily  abhor  an  inquisition  in  faith.  1878 
Bosw.  SMITH  Cart/uige  295  By  a  searching  inquisition  every 
free-born  citizen  . .  had  been  swept  into  the  rank- 

2.  A  judicial  or  official  investigation  or  inquiry, 
an  inquest;  also  the  document  recording  such  in- 
quiry and  its  result. 

138^  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  295  Kyng  Edward  made 

rd  inquisicioun  ajenst  evel  doers,  and  aaenst  hem  bat  tres- 
pa^ed  a?enst  be  crowne,  bat  manere  inquisicioun  hiue  trail- 
m.     1424  Paston  Lett.  No.  4  I.  ,3  The  seyd  Walter 
ana  Kicharc  •• — r ' —  -ri-       f  -1      ~       • 


I  .  -.,--..  . .      -j^     i  ni_     linjut^n,iuil     1LIICUUIU 

and  taken  at  the  cytle  of  London,  .afore  Thomas  Barncwell 
crouner.  .574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  52  b,  A  man  before 
''  pa-CS  sworne  in  no  jurye  nor  no  inquisition. 


:  "">te  advantage  upon  Trial,  of  I 

or  Descent.     ' 


i  ."       . f  '."«"..    >JII    nltlt.ll     nicy  ilrlSC    IS  lOUml 

by  the  inquisition  of  a  jury,  and  so  made  a  matter  of  record. 
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1830  STONEHOI  SE  A. \lioline  63  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
or  Borderers  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Inquisition  of  1607. 
1840  Penny  Cyd.  XVI.  405/2  Where  the  king  is  entitled, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  to  take  possession  of 
real  or  personal  property  previously  belonging  to  a  subject, 
the  facts  upon  which  the  king's  title  accrues  must  be  first 
ascertained  by  an  inquisition  or  inquest  of  office.  1863  H. 
Cox  Instil,  n.  x.  546  A  defendant  may  be  prosecutetl  for 
murder  or  manslaughter  upon  an  inquisition,  which  is  the 
record  of  the  finding  of  a  jury  sworn  to  inquire  concerning 
the  death  of  a  person  super  risuin  d'rporis.  1896  Law 
Tinifs  C.  358/1  R.  became  a  lunatic,  and  was  so  found  by 
inquisition. 

3.  A'.C.  t'/t.  (With  capital  I.)  An  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  (officially  styled  the  Holy  Office)  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  and  punishment  of  heretics, 
organized  in  the  ijth  century  under  Innocent  III, 
under  a  central  governing  body  at  Rome  called  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  Inquisition  existed  in  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition,  reorganized  1478-83,  became 
notorious  in  the  i6th  century  for  its  severities.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  abolished  in  France  in  1772,  and  in  Spain  finally 
in  1834.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  still  exists, 
but  is  chiefly  concerned  with  heretical  literature. 

1502  Or,/.  Crysten  .Men  (\V.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  viii.  189  That 
letteth  malycyously  the  offyce  of  the  sayd  inquysycyon. 
1568  V.  SKINNKR  tr.  Jfontaiius  l.'.-'/.'t-1  A  Discovery  and 
Playne  Declaration  of  Sundry  Subtil  I  Practices  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  of  Spayne.  1602  WARNER  Alt:  Eng.  ix.  xliv. 
(1612)  211  For  not  they  onely  die,  but  die  in  lingring  Tor- 
ments, who  Fault  to  their  Inquisition  or  their  falsed  Rytes 
must  doe.  1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Inif.  439  Many.. were 
most  barbarously  abused  in  the  close  Prisons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2724/1  On  the  aoth  Instant. . 
by  Order  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toledo 
..Eight  Jews  were  burnt  alive-.  1756  XIUI.M  G'r.  Tour, 
Italy  III.  289  [At  Rome]  they  have  an  inquisition,  but  it  is 
neither  so  severe  as  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  nor  does 
it  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  foreigners.  1855  PKESCOTI 
Philip  //,  H.  ix.  (1857)  310  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  with  its 
train  of  horrors,  seemed  to  be  already  in  the  midst  of  them. 
trans/.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  Let.  Sir  W.  Phillips, 
ip  June,  Declaring  that  it  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
live  in  a  family  where  an  inquisition  was  established,  a  1897 
H.  DRUM.MOND  Ideal  Life  86  Without  that,  life  is  worse 
than  an  enigma  :  it  is  an  inquisition. 
4.  altrili.  and  Comb. 

1612-15  lif.  HALL  Conteinpl.,N.  T.  i.  vi,  Egypt  is  become 
the  sanctuary,  Judea  the  inquisition-house  of  the  Sonne  of 
God.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  12  Dec.,  [In  Rome]  next  to  this 
[Hospital]  is  the  Inquisition  house  and  prison,  the  inside 
thereof,  I  thanke  God,  I  was  not  curious  to  see.  1766  \V. 
GORDON  Gen.  (.'oitnting-ho.  281  To  the  inquisition-vessel,  22 
rials.  1878  TKNNVSON  Revenge  ii,  I  should  count  myself 
the  coward  if  I  left  them  . .  To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and 
the  devildoms  of  Spain.  1891  Pall  Mall  C.  i  July  2/2 
There  is  a  reign  of  more  than  Inquisition-terror  at  Santiago. 
Inquisi/tion,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr.  To 
make  inquisition  or  investigation,  b.  trans.  To 
proceed  against  by  the  Inquisition. 

1644  MILTON  Arcof.  (Arb.)  6r  If  it  come  to  inquisitioning 
again,  and  licencing.. it  cannot  be  guest  what  is  intended 
by  som  but  a  second  tyranny  over  learning.  1646  f.  HALL 
Poems  z  Or  if  you  into  some  blind  Convent  fly  V"  are  in- 
quisition'd  straight  for  heresie.  1895  Academy  20  June 
537/3  They  bore  their  testimony. .  in  very  aggressive  fashion, 
and  so  were  cruelly  inquisitioned  and  done  to  death. 

Inquisitional  (inkwizr/aoai),  «.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.  C£  med.L.  inquisitionalis  (13/6  in  Du 
Cange).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inquisition;  of 
or  pertaining  to  inquisition  or  inquiry,  esp.  such 
as  is  harsh,  strict,  or  prying  ;  inquisitorial. 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  (Arb.)  54  Look ..  whether  those  places 
be  one  scruple  the  better,  the  honester,  the  wiser,  the  chaster, 
since  all  the  inquisitionall  rigor  that  hath  bin  executed 
upon  books.  1738  WARBLHTON  Div.  Legal.  I.  Ded.  9  To 
shew  them  what  dismal  Effects  that  inquisitional  Spirit . . 
would  have  on  Literature  in  general.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
Antipoffpr.  it.  11.  ii.  119  The  Bishop  of  Leon  was  an  agent 
in  England  for  the  cruel  and  inquisitional  Don  Carlos.  1864 
SIR  M.  S  1 1  i  m::.s<  .N  in  AtJii-n.rnm  3  Sept.  297/2  From  its., 
vexatious^inquisjtional  character,  and  uncertainty. 

Inquisi'tionary, «.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -AKV.] 

=  prec.  1846  in  WORCESTER. 

Inqnisi'tionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  An 
officer  of  the  Inquisition,  or  one  who  follows  the 
methods  of  the  Inquisition ;  an  inquisitor. 

.1882  St.  Jamcs'sGaz.  25  Mar.,  The  Inquisitionists  usually 
did  their  best  to  convert  a  man  before  they  burnt  him.  1899 
Watm,  Gaz.  i  June  2/1  We  are  familiar  with  them  in 
religion  as  persecutor  and  inquisitionists. 

Inquisitive  (inkwi-xitiv),  a.  (st>.)  Forms: 
4-6  inquisitif,  etc.  (with  usual  interchange  of  i 
vnAy,f,fe,ff,  and  ve),  5  enquesitif,  inquizitif, 
6-  inquisitive,  [a.  OF.  inquisitif,  -ive.  (Godef.  , 
ad.  late  L.  inquisUivus  (Boethius),  f.  L.  inqulsit-, 
ppl.  stem  of  inqulrere  to  INQUIRE  :  see  -IVE.  Cf. 
It.  inquisitive  (Florio).] 

Given  to  inquiry,  questioning,  or  research ;  of 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  ;  desirous  of  or  eager 
lor  knowledge ;  curious.  (Of  persons,  their  dis- 
positions, actions,  etc.) 

CI4SO  Merlin  292  Ewein  white  honde,  that  was  more 
enquesitif,  a^ked  of  whens  thei  were.  1532  MORE  Con/at. 
Tindali!  Wks.  (1557)  640/1,  I  purpose  not.  .to  l>e  so  curiouse 
and  inquisitive  as  to  enquire  whyther  [etc.).  1570  DEE 
™f™"*^  22  As  an  Oxe.  .no  furder  carefull  or  inquisitiue. 
1605  BACON  .-!</:•.  Li-urn,  i.  v.  §  n  A  natural  curiosity  and 
inquisitive  appetite.  1654  Jm.  TAYLOR  Real  Pres.  Kp.  Ded., 
I  o  make  us  humble,  apt  to  learn,  inquisitive,  and  charitable. 


INQUISITOR. 

1695  WOODWARD  .V,i/.  lt,st.  Kartlt  \.  (17..;)  ,7  The  ii 
live  and  better  Part  of  Mankind.     1732  BERKELEY  ALiphr. 
vi.  §  8  So  many  learned,  wise  and  inquisitive  men.     ,1  1751 
LANC.LEV  BuiUers  J  care  I  (1757)  26  It  will  not  be  in  the 
Power  of  the  most  inquisitive-  1,  ,   the  Differ- 

ence.     1865  GROTE  Plato  Pref.  11875)  7  The  nun: 
intellects,  independent,  inquisitive,  and  acute  is  always  rare. 

b.  Often    (now   usually)    in    an    unfavourable 
sense  :  Unduly  or  impertinently  curious  ;  prying. 

1529  MORE  Dyale-t,-  in.  Wk>.  ,c  u'itie  the 

more  inquisitife.  1605  BACON  A,i-.\  Learn,  i.  Dt 
Beholding  you  not  with  the  inquisitive  eye  of  presumption 
.11716  SOUTH  TmebvScrm.  (i7i7\  IV.  70  Inquisitive  Per- 
sons .  who  have  a  Mind  to  pry  into  the  Thoughts  and 
Actions  of  their  Neighbour.  1787  A.  HAMILTON  in  Federalist 
No.  12  The  genius  of  our  people  will  ill  brook  the  inquisitive 
and  peremptory  spirit  of  Excise  laws.  1832  G.  DOVVSKS  /.,•//. 
Cant.  Countries  I.  181  This  was  the  most  inquisitive  old 
fellow  I  have  ever  seen. 

fig.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  v.  7, 1  pray  be  cautious 
of  your  carriage  under  that  meridian,  it  is  a  searchii 
quisitive)  air.     1884  Mag.  of  Art  VII.  163  A  girl  in  ,, 
figured  gown  at  work,  . .  white  window  curtains  abu:.: 
and  the  inquisitive  light  streaming  around  her. 

c.  Const,  of,  after,  about,  for,  into,  t  upon  (the 
thing  which  one  seeks  to  know),  or  with  inf.,  <u 
subordinate  interrogative  clause. 

1-1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  fro/.  56  An  housbonde  shal  mtl 
been  Inquisityf  Of  goddes  pryuetee  nor  of  his  wyf.     (1450 
I.VDC,.  &  BURGH  A\\re,-s  1772  heading,  Howakyng  shulde  bc- 
inquisitiff  to  knowe  diuers  Oppynyouns.  1474  SIR  J.  P 
in  /'.  Lett.   No.  745  III.  114  He  was  passyng  inqui 
howe  that  I  was  purveyd  for  recompensyng  off  Towneshend. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dietcs  62  Be  not  inqukm: 
other  folkis  lest  they  be  inquisitif  vpon  the.   1520  WIIITIXHIV 
'  Iff'  (1527'  3",  He  is  euer  inquisytyue  of  suche  maters. 
1576  FLEMING  J'anopl.  Epist.  178,  I  would  have  been  in- 
quuilivc   after   things   more   commendable.      1634    S 
HERBERT  Trav.  149  Not  very  inquisitive  about   forreigne 
affaires.     1655  FULLER  C/i.  Hist.  n.  iii.  §  i  Foreigners  there 
being  very  inquisitive  of  them,  to  be  satisfied  in  the    par. 
tlculars  of  his  devotion.     1676  tr.  Cnil/atiere's  I  'oy.  A 
117  We  were  all  of  us  inquisitive  after  the  famous  Temples 
of  Jupiter,   Minerva,  and   Venus.     1693  DRVDEN   7;, 
xvi.  (1697)  390  Inquisitive  of  Fights,  and  longs  in  vain  To 
find  him  in  the  Number  of  the  slain.     1699  BENT  LEV  /'/W. 
246   He  was  curious  and  inquisitive  into  the  History  of 
Poetry  and  the  Stage.     1711  Aomsos  Spect.  No.  50  !•  z 
The  Up_holsterer  finding  my  Friend  very  inquisitive  about 
these  his  Lodgers.     1737  WHISTON  Josef/ins,  Antia.  I.  xi. 
§  4  Lot's  wife  being  too  nicely  inquisitive  what  would  be- 
come of  it.      1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Keauty  4  Gentlemen, 
who  have  been  inquisitive  after  knowledge  in  pictures.  1820 
LAMB  Klin  Ser.  i.  South  Sea  Ho,  Some  curious  finger  . . 
inquisitive  to  explore  the  mode  of  book  keeping  in  Queen 
Anne  s  reign. 

B.  sb.  An  inquisitive  person.     (By  Puttenbaui 
applied  to  the  rhetorical  figure  EKOTESIS.) 

'589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pocsie  in.  xix.  lAili.i  220  A  kinde 
of  figuratiue  speach  when  we  aske  many  questions  and 
looke  for  none  answere,  speaking  indeed  by  interrogation, 
which  we  might  as  well  say  by  affirmation.  This  i. 
I  call  the  Questioner  or  inquisitiue.  1685  TEMPLE  Ess.. 
Poetry  Wks.  1731  I.  248  There  are  no  where  so  many 
curious  Inquisitives,  so  many  Pretenders  to  Business  and 
State-Imrjloyments. 

Inquisitively  (inkwi-zitivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  ^.]  In  an  inquisitive  manner  ;  with  curiosity 
to  obtain  information. 

a  1631  DOXXE  Lett.,  to  Sir  H.  C(coaerf)  (1633)  353  If  at 
any  tune  I  seeme  to  study  you  more  inquisitively,  it  is  for 
no  other  end  but  to  know  how  to  present  you  to  God  in  my 
prajers.  1747  LORD_LYTTELTON  Otsa-,:  St.  Pau/\\  U 
304  An  age  more  inquisitively  curious  into  the  powi  i 
nature.. than  any  before  it.     1837  DICKENS  Puk-w.  ii,  Mr. 
Tupman  looked  inquisitively  in  his  face.  1865  Miss  UK  i 
Sir  Jasper  1.  ii.  30  The  housekeeper  watched  him  iiiiiui-i. 
lively. 

Inquisitiveness  inkwrzitivnes\  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NK.SS.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
inquisitive ;  disposition  to  inquire ;  curiosity  to 
obtain  information.  Now  mostly  in  unfavourable 
sense :  Excessive,  impertinent,  or  prying  curiosity. 
1583  GOLDINU  Cah-in  on  Dettt.  xxviii.  167  When  they  de- 
bate after  that  nianer  it  is  not  a  simple  inquisitiuenes,  but 
a  pride.,  because  they  would  faine  be  esteemed.  (11586 
SIDNEV  Arcadia  11622)  9  He  thought  inquisitiuenes  an 
vncomely  guest.  1602  MARSION  Antonio's  Kn:  n.  ii,  Hall* 
he.  .No  licorish  womanish  inquisitivcnesse  .'  1748  HA: 

.  .Man  i.  iii.  361  Learning  and  Inquisitiveness  dil 
themselves  more  and  more  amongst  the  Nations.  1836 
HOR.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  209  Inquisiliveness— an 
itch  for  prying  into  other  people's  affairs,  to  ihe  neglect  of 
our  own.  1849  LVTTOM  Caxtans  15  Childhood  and  genius 
have  the  same  master-organ  in  common — inquisitive!)- 

Inquisitor  [inlcwi'zitai] .  '  Also  6  inquesytor, 
inquisiter,  enquisitour,  (-ysy-),  6-  7  inquisitour, 
(•ysi-).  [a.  OF.  inquisiteur  (1404  in  HaU.- 
Darm.),  in  AF.  -itoui;  ad.  L.  inquisitor-em  a 
searcher.detective,  epy,inquuitor, examiner;  agent- 
noun  from  inqinrerc  to  searcli  into,  iNyuiHt.  (  I. 
It.  ntquiritorc,  Sp.  iiii/uisiJor.] 
1.  One  who  makes  inquisition  or  inquiry ;  an  in- 
quirer, seeker,  investigator ;  a  curious  or  prying 
inquirer,  an  inquisitive  person.  Const,  of,  into. 

1504  C'TESS  RICHMOND  tr.   DC  liuitationt  tv.  xviii.  282 
That  a  man  shulde  nat  be  to  curious  a  inquisitor  of 
hojy  sacrament.     1525  Li>.  HERNI  j    H.iKiii. 

(clix.J  450  Enquisitours . .  inquysitours .  .enquysytours.  1586 
T.  B.  Let  Priiitatid.  l-r.  A<ad.  (158(1!  152  Curious  Inquisi- 
tors of  the  causes  of  all  naturall  things.  1597  J.  PAVM: 
R^yal Exek,  1 8  They,  .become  rather  curiouse  inqnisilf  r-, 
then  Godlie  learners.  1665  WAI.II.N  Life  Hooker  in  //.'.t 
H'ks.  (1888)  I.  5  My  affection  to  them  made  me  a  diligent 


INQUISITORIAL. 

inquisitor  into  many  things  that  concerned  him.  1779  H. 
SWINBURNE  in  Crts.  Europe  (.lose  last  Cent.  (1841)  1.  252 
The  Grand  Duke,  .pries  into  everything,  and  knows  all  that 
parses.  This  royal  inquisitor  stems,  however,  to  be  very 
popular.  1841  EMEKSON  Misc.  160  Here  comes  by  a  great 
inquisitor  with  auger  and  plumb-line,  and  will  bore  an 
Artesian  well  through  our  conventions  and  theories,  and 
pierce  to  the  core  of  things. 

2.  One  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  inquire,  examine, 
or  investigate,  in  matters  of  crime,  taxation,  etc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  j&ncis  VI.  vii.  17  King  Mynos,  inquisitour 
and  justice.  1548  HALL  Citron.,  lUn.  r//6ob,  Hys  people, 
beynge  sore  vexed  with  inquysitors,  pollers  and  promoters. 
1549  THOMAS  Hist.  Italic  8  1  b,  There  be  certaine  inquisituurs. 
called  Siiuiici,  sent  foorth  to  refourme  extorcions.  1646  SIR  'I'. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  ii.  6  The  subtilty  of  that  Inquisitor  shall 
not  present  unto  God  a  bundle  of  calumnies  or  confutable 
accusations.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Inquisitor,  a  Sheriff,  Coroner, 
etc.  having  Power  to  inquire  into  certain  Cases.  1864  D.  G. 
MITCHELL  Sev.  Star.  231  The  three  Inquisitors  of  State  were 
met  in  their  chamber  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

t  b.%  A  detective,  informer,  or  spy.  Ots. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang;  Infortiiateur,  an  In- 


former, an  Inquisitour.  1647  R.  STAPVLTON 
such  a  turbut  who  durst  sell  or  buy,  So  many  inquisitours 
and  informers  nigh?  1756-7  tr.  Keller's  Trnv.  (1760)  I.  114 
There  are  certain  officers,  called  private  overseers,  who  in- 
spect into  the  offences,  clandestine  meetings,  and  other  mis- 
demeanors of  their  fellow-citizens.  .  .  These  inquisitors  are 
private,  and  swear  to  the  faithful  execution  of  their  office. 
1797  GODWIN  Etujuirer  i.  xiv.  127  Refrain  from  acting  the 
spy  or  inquisitor. 
c.  transf.  a.\\Afig. 

1734  FIELDING  Univ.  Gallant  n.  i,  What's  that  to  you, 
brother?  Who  made  you  the  inquisitor  of  my  actions? 
1878  SIMPSON  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  125  While  at  Rome  Stucley 
and  Shelley  acted  in  concert  as  inquisitors  into  the  lives  of 
the  English  who  happened  to  come  there. 


quisitors  for  searching  out  and  rooting  out  Heretics  ,  were 
first  appointed  by  the  Constitution  of  Theodosius  I  in  382. 
Inquisitores  were  sent  into  the  south  of  France  in  the  13111  c. 
to  extirpate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses.  ^ut  the  name  is 
chiefly  associated  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  recon- 
stituted in  the  end  of  the  isthc.) 

1545  COVERDALE  Off.  cert,  poor  Chr.  Wks.  '.Parker  Soc.) 
II.  455, 1  mean  euen  thee,  thou  accuser,  which,  .art  called  an 
inquisitor  of  heresy,  a  1568  ASCHAM  SJiolcm.  i.  (Arb.)  84 
The  bloodie  Inquisitors  in  Italie. -their  care  and  charge  is 
. .  onelie  to  watch  and  ouersee  that  Christes  trewe  Religion 
set  no  sure  footing,  where  the  Pope  hath  any  lurisdiction. 


Answ.  WalpoU  (Seager',  The  mercy  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor. 
1841  BORROW  Zincali  I.  x.  i.  17;  He. .having  been  an  in- 
quisitor, was  doubtless  versed  in  the  annals  of  the  holy 
office.  1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  20  One  age  enrolling 
the  mystic  among  the  saints,  another  committing  him  to  the 
inquisitor's  torch. 

fig.  <ti68o  BUTLER  Rem.  (1759)  I.  187  Those  fierce  In- 
quisitors of  Wit,  The  Critics,  spare  no  Flesh,  that  ever  writ. 
b.  Inquisitor-General,  the  head  of  the  court  of 
Inquisition  in  certain  countries,  esp.  in  Spain. 
Grand  Inquisitor,  a  director  of  a  court  of  Inqui- 
sition in  certain  countries. 

1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  ( 'oil.  I.  78  Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  then 
Pope,  exhorted  the  Bishop  of  Conchen  Inquisitor-General 
of  Spain,  to  improve  the  opportunity.  1711  Loud.  Gti~. 
No.  4854/1  The  Duke  of  Anjou  has  created  Cardinal  de 
Giudicis  Inquisitor  General  of  Spain.  1840  I'titny  Cycl. 
•  -  -  •  '  -  -  J  '••' sde 


Castile."  1851  MissYoNGE  CanTfos  I.  xl.  341  They  were  to 
be  tried  before  the  grand  inquisitor,  Guillaume  Humbert, 
a  Dominican  friar.  1862  LONGK.  Wayside  [tin,  TtrytUMfda 
4  Torquemada,  with  his  subtle  brain,  Ruled  them  as  Orand 
Inquisitor  of  Spain. 

Inquisitorial  inkwirit5»'rial),  a.  [f.  med. 
L.  inqulsltori-us  IXO.UISITOKY  +  -AL  :  cf.  F.  in- 
quisitorial (1^70  in  Godef.) ;  also  in  mod.Sp.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  (official)  inquisitor  or 
inquisitors ;  having  or  exercising  the  office  or  func- 
tion of  an  inquisitor. 

1761-1  HUME  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  APR.  Jas.  I.  785  An 
inquisitorial  tribunal . .  was  erected  in  the  kingdom.  1764-7 
LD  I.YTI  ELTON  Hen.  It.  VI.  ioi  (Seager)  The  first  proceed- 
ings of  these  inquisitorial  commissioners  began  at  I  ou  ouse. 
1811  L.  MORRISSY  (title)  Development  of  the  Cruel  and 
Dangerous  Inquisitorial  System  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  5  [Saul]  had  been  selected 
as  the  inquisitorial  agent  of  Priests  and  Sanhedrlsts  because 
he  surpassed  his  contepiporarics  in  burning  zeal  for  the 
traditions  of  the  schools. 

2.  Of  the  character  of  an  inquisitor ;  like,  or  like 
that  of,  an  inquisitor;  offensively  or  impertinently 
inquiring,  prying. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  Sl.-Pierrc's  Stud.  Kit.  (1709)  III.  633 
This  Law  is  inquisitorial ;  it  obliges  Citizens  publicly  to  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  their  fortunes.  1814  BYRON  Lara  i.  xMii, 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold . .  He  turned,  and 
met  the  inquisitorial  tone.  1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  x,  Miss 
Vernon  retorted  his  inquisitorial  glance  with/one  of  decided 
scorn.  1868  ROGERS  /W.  /;V.>«.  xxii.  (ed.  3)  207  Ihc  old 
hearth-tax  was.. said  to  be  inquisitorial,  that  is,  subjected 
the  occupier  to  frequent  and  offensive  vi 

3.  Said  of  criminal  procedure  :  see  quots. 
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:>jMein.  the  Accusatorial  system.    / 

U  of  criminal    procedure  --the  iiuim^iinrial  or  secret 
.system,  and  the  accusatorial  or  public  system. 

Hence  Inquisito-rlally  adv.,  in  ail  inquisitorial 
manner,  as  or  like  an  inquisitor;  Inquisito  rial- 
ness,  inquisitorial  character. 

1830  D'lsHAEU  Chas.    /,    III.   xiv.   306  The  Attorney- 
General    had    inquisitor ially   tampered   with    Leigh  ton   to 
obtain  the  n.irn<^.     1834  A'V;y  Monthly  Mag.   XI 
repeal  of  imposts,  the  vcxatunuueM  and  inqniatoi ' 
which  is  strongly  felt.     1885  L.  OLII-HANT  Sympncuniatti 
195  He  rejudges,  too,  the  more  inquUitorially,  the  more  un- 
compromising \y. 

t  Inquisito'rious,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  med.L. 
inqulsitori-iis  I.NO.I.ISITOKY  +  -oca.]  -^prec.  2. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  n.  Inlrod.,  This  impertinent  yoke 
of  prelaty,  under  whose  inquisitorlous  and  tyrannical  duncery 
no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish. 

Inqili'Sitorship.  [-MIII-.]  The  office  of  In- 
quisitor: bee  IKQUISITOR  3. 


-  .  .. 

orquemada's  inquUitorshtp  alone,  about  8800  persons  were 


i  urn  i. 

Iiiqui'sitory,  a.  ")  Ots.  [ad.  med.L.  inqulsi- 
tori-tis,  i.  inquisitor :  see  above.]  =  LNLJI'ISITORIAL 
(usually  in  sense  i). 

1639  GENTIUS  Scmita's  Inqvis.  in  Hist.  COUHC.  Trent 
(1676)  836  This  enterprise  of  the  Fathers  Inquisitory  was 
much  furthered  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second . .  in  the 
year  1244.  1716  Wodrmv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  274  In  private 
he  rails  at  the  queries,  and  says  he  will  never  give  way  to 
the  inquisitory  method.  1736  CHANDLER  Hist.  Perscc.  45 
Alexander's  inquisitory  temper.  Ibid.  166  He  severely  re- 
buked the  assessors  of  the  Inquisitory  tribunal.  i8a<>  E. 
IRVING  Babylon  I.  n.  125  To  escape  the  violent  or  mutilating 
hands  of  their  inquisitory  acts,  and  Expurgatory  Indices. 

t  Inqui'SitOTlS,  a.  Ots.  rare.  [f.  L.  ppl. 
stem  inquisit-  (see  INQUISITIVE)  +  -oifs.]  —  IN- 
QUISITIVE. 

1658  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1654)  85  You  must  have  more 
.  .not  only  for  your  self,  but  for  those  that  arc  more  inquisi- 
tous.  1716  U'oitrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  148  Your  brotherly 
charity  towards  your  most  united  brethren  here  disposes  you 
to  be  inquisitous.  1737  MRS.  ELIZ.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry 
f,  1-raiucs  (1767)  I.  207  The  mind  of  man,  naturally  active 
and  inquisitous  after  truth. 

Inquisitress  (inkwi-zitres).      [f.  IXO.UISITOB 

+  -ESS.]     A  female  inquisitor. 

1727  rhilipQuarllni  This  did  not  a  little  exasperate  the 
already  sufficiently  provok'd  Inquisitress.  1853  C.  BRONII: 
Viltelte  xxvi,  Little  Jesuit  inquisitress  as  sne  was,_  she 
could  see  things  in  a  true  light.  1897  .SYmW.l/iTj;.  Christm. 
No.  6j.|'i  This  preliminary  settled.,  my  fair  iniiuisitressask.- 
nie  how  to  begin. 

Inquisitrix.  [fcm.,  in  L.  form,  of  IMJI'ISI- 
TOR  :  see  above  and  -TRIX.]  =  prec. 

1879  Cornh.  Mag.  Sept.  296  When  the,  inquisitrix  is  fur- 
nished with  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  nature  had  endowed  the 
Countess  Alrnura  withal. 

•)•  Inquisitu'rient,  a,  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L. 
type  *inqnisituriciit-eni,  pr.  pple.  of  "inqiiisitnri- 
r£t  desiderative  of  inquirere,  inqttlsit-  to  UTQUIBK  : 
cf.  PAKTUKIEXT,  ESCKIENT.]  Desirous  of  making 
inquisition;  eager  to  play  the  inquisitor. 

1644  MILTON  Arcop.  (Arb.)  41  This  was  the  rare  MIDI 
officiously  snatcht  up,  and  so  ilfavourdly  imitated  by  our 
inquisiturient  Bishops. 

t  Inqni't,  v.  Sc.  Ots.  In  6  inquyt(t.  [f. 
IN-  I  4.  QCJT  ».]  trans.  '  To  redeem  from  being 
pledged '  (Jam.). 

1541  Aberd.  Keg.  V.  17  (Jam.)  And  requyr  him  to  inburrow 
and  inquytt  ane  ring  of  gold  quhilk  he  laid  iit  wed.  llul., 
The  redemptioun  and  inquyting  of  the  land.  ^ 

t Inquoi'f,  v.  Ots.rare~".    [Ix- -.] 

1611  FLORIO,  ftucitffiartt  toinquoife,  toinhood. 

t  InraCC,  inras.  Ots.  rare.  [f.  IN-  '  +  ras, 
RACE,  after  L.  ineurms.]  A  rushing  upon,  inroad, 

assault. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xc.  6  [xci.  5!  Fra  arwe  bat  es  in  daie 
Heghand.  .and  of  inras.    a  1340  KAMI-OLE  Ptalttr  xc.  6 
arw  fleghand  in  day  . .  of  inras  &  mydday  deuyll.    ct»um., 
The  inras. .  that  is,  apert  risynge  of  ill  men  agayns  the. 

Inraced,  Her. :  see  IKKASED. 

Inra'Cinate,  ».  rare-",  [ad.  F.  enraciner 
(i.  en-,  EN-I  +  racine  root)  +  -ATE  :',  after  DERACI- 
NATE.] trans.  To  enroot,  to  implant. 

1882  in  OGILVIE. 

Inradiate,Inrage,obs.ff.  IRRADIATE,  EHBAOB. 

Inra-g,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IN-!  +  RAG  st.\  trans. 
To  embody  in  the  form  of  rags. 

1856  Sat.  Kev.  II.  611/2  The  popular  frenzy  of  1851  Ih 
for  a  time  incarnaltrd.or  ralher  inragged,  him  (Guy  tawkes 
as  a  Pope  or  Cardinal.  ,.,-,- 

tlnrail,  v.  Ots.  [(.  IN-  i  +  KAIL  v.  Cf.En- 
B  VIL  1  trans.  To  rail  in,  inclose  with  a  railing. 

iS94,  1607  [see  ENRAIL'.  1714  MACKY  Journ.  tkro'  /i«.v 
I  xlii  285  Stairs.. inrailed  with  Iron. 

Hence  t  I'nral  led ///.  a.,  railed  in. 

i68a  LithftrM-i  'irav.  I.  31  The  inrayled  [1631  mrayled] 
ima-e.  1714  GAY  Trivia  n.  74  Where  fani'd  St.  Giles  s 

indent  limits  spread,  An  inrail'd  column  rears  itslofty  head. 

Inrapture,  -ravel,  obs.  ff.  ENBAITL-RE,  -RAVEL. 
Inravish,  -rayl,  obs.  ff.  ENKAVISH,  -HAIL. 
In  re:  see  In  Latin  prep.  21  and  RE. 
tlnrc'd,  a.  Ots.  rare.    [f.  IN-  /"/.*  +  RED  "•] 
Very  red. 
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<I  I*J 

also,  asi:  me  wcneo.     .  1415  .SV. . 

'.ir  uhyit  nu  Ul  rircd 

t  Inre  de,  v.  Obs. rare.  [f.  IN-  !  i •  v] 

1.  h-iins.  To  interpret,  explain  the  meaning  of. 

t  1315  SHOREHAM  7  That  we  nc  mowc  hyt  nuu^t  i-.c,  N^ 
forthe  me  bodie  inrede. 

2.  intr.  To  read.    Hence  Inre 'ding  vhl.  sb. 
c  1449  1'iv  (M  K  A',  1  ho  lay  p*rv> 

weeneii  bi  her  inreding  in  the  Bjt»le  forto  come  intu  more 
kmmiDg  than   thci  ur  alle  the  men  in  erthe — clcrki^  and 

'.lit   lO. 

t  Inrefle-cting,  ppl  a.  Obs.  ran-\  [IN--.] 
That  practises  inwarl  rciUrtion  or  study  of  self. 

1614  I'.tU  Bar  fas  645  Man  onely  hath  an  in 

. owledge  Of  his  OWIK-  .'ure\  onely 

ColIedgeL 

t  Inrefo'rmed,  *.'    Obs.  [!N-:J.]    Unrcformed. 

1548  Priiy  Coututl  Acts  (1890)  II.  164  Being  suffrcd 
tescape  inrefonncd. 

t Inrefra-cted, a.  0/-s.  rare-1.  [Ix-;'.]  IV 

refracted;   without  undergoing  refraction. 
a  1601  HOYI.K  Hist.  Air  (1692)  73  The  light  of  any  planet 
. .  dotn  descend  whole  directly  and  inrefracted  unto,  01  , 
our  atmosphere. 

Inregister,  obs.  form  of  EN 

Inremissible,  -repealable.-resistable,  -re- 
solute, etc.,  obs.  ff.  IiiKHMi.ssim.K,  etc. 

In  rerum  natura:  see  Ix  Latin  f  rep.  n. 

t  Inre'St,  v.  Ots.  rare-1,    [f.  IN-  '  t  1 
cf.  plir.  lit  rest."]    trans.  To  jilace    n  lance)  in  rest. 

i6ia  SHKLTON  t^nt.i-.  ill.  I.  171  He  inrested  his  Javelin  low 
on  the  Thigh,  and  ran  with  all  the  Force  Rozinante  might. 

Inrest,  var.  of  INNEKKST  a.  Ots.,  inneimost. 

Inrich(e,  etc..  obs.  forms  of  lixiucii,  etc. 

Inrigged  i-nrigd ',  a.  [f.  Ix  adv.  +  RIGGED.] 
Not  having  the  rowlocks  outside  the  boat  as  in 
an  outrigger. 

1884  West.  Morn.  A'rua  28  July  1/4  Four-oared  Inrigged 
Gigs. 

Inright,  variant  of  EJJKIGHT  v.,  Ots. 

•Unri'ghteous,  v.    Ots.  rare.     [f.   IN-'  • 
RlOHTEOCSO.]    trans.  To  make  righteous.  H< 
t  Inri'ghteousing  r/'l.  st.,  making  righteous. 

1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  /ViV.  Praytrs  (1851)  524  Let  my 
heart  be  made  undefiled  through  thy  inrighteousing.     1587 
GOLDING  DC  Momay^\*.  483  The  death  of  Jesus,  -ti.- 
..to  our  life,  his  righteuusnes  to  uur  inrighteousing. 

I'uriug,  rf.  Sc.  Curling,  [f.  Ix  adv.  lid  -i 
KING  sb.~\  A  shot  in  which  the  player's  stone  is 
'  made  to  hit  the  inside  of  another  stone  so  as  to 
glance  from  it  and  hit  the  winner,  taking  it  out 
and  lying  shot  itself:  now  more  usually  termed 
inwiik. 

1789  D.  DAVIDSON  Seasons  169  (JanO  Syne  hurling  .  \\  i 
inrmgs  nice  and  fair  He  struck  the  \\inner  frac  the  cock. 
IHJ.  171  (Jam.)  Here  stands  the  winner,. I mmoveable  save 
by  a  nice  inring.  1814  MACTACCARr  Caltir.-iJ.  i 
/awicit,  To  inwick  a  stone  . .  is  different  from  a  common 
open  inring,  the  two  are  often  confounded  with  other,  but 
they  are  quite  different. 


taking  an  inner  angle  off  a  side-shot,  in  such  .1  manner  as 
to  change  and  direct  the  comse  of  your  stone  upon  the  one 
to  be  projected— or  else  to  effeut  the  same,  when  the  case 
permitted,  by  drawing  off  the  said  shot. 

Inring,  Inripen,  obs.  ff.  EXUI.NG,  ENUIFEN. 

tlnri'SC,  "'•  Ots.     [f.  Ix-1  +  RISE  Dn  after  I. 
insurglic.]     intr.  To  rise  ;  tsp.  in  oppot. 

,11300  /'   E.  I'saltcr  l.\xxv[i].   14  Laverd,  \vi..k 
in  me      1381  WVCLIF  ft.  xxvi[i].  u  Iher  han  in  n 
me  wicke  witnessis.     —  Lain.  iii.  61  The  hppis  ol 
lisende  to  me  [1388  risynge  a?ens  me].     14 
A   i   17  If.  1QJ  iHalliw.)  Sothely  fra  thylhene  mryse,  a  j;rct 
lufe  and  what  thyngc  that  it  trewely  towches,  it  ravesche 
it  utterly  to  it. 

So  t  Inriser,  one  who  rises  (against). 

n8z  WVCLIK  Ps.  xliii.  6  [\liv.  ,1   In  tin 
,lispi~c  inrUeris  in  vs  [L.  iH>:.rgti,H>  ;   ijSi  hem  that  n>en 

'inroad  vi-nr^d),  rf.  Also  6-S  inrodc.  [f.  IN 
adv.  1 1  d  +  RIIAII  U.,  in  sense  '  riding  '.] 

1.  A   hostile   incursion  into  a  countiy;   a   raid 

°\&aw'.  PATTEN  E.tt.Sc«t.Pnf.*)b,  H>^  grace.soo  i..- 
uaded  the  ScollUh  bo,  ,'1  bun"  J  3™*??*™? 

their  Marches,  that  euen  jet  they  forlhmke  that  It 
IS6S-7J  CoorKi'  ..de,  to  make  in- 

rodt/o,  '-•>-.«»  No«TH 

(1676)74  :.iall  his  Arm>. 

and  made  an  inrode  , 
(VnrfiW  t 
Souldier 

without  mercy  killed  them.     l?>7  I' 
never  made  the  lea«  attempt  or  inrodc  ml  i  llieir  |. 
,7*  Gl B»os  Dnl.  »,  I  provinces  were 

,rotecte.l  by  his  present  fiom  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 

'.867   Fn  War'a' 

<lislinguislied  from  mere  plundering  inroad 

2.  transf.  01  Jig-  A  powerful  or  sudden  ir.  > 
a  forcible  encroachment. 

,6,7  (      i  H.  Burial  9.-  I 

upon  the  fifth  conim.nd.ment.     1676  tr.  (Mtat.rrt ,  ^. 

-'VvT,"1" '\\T« 

(Via.  1674 
lit  33*  Thiu,  loxury  nude  its  inro«i,  and  all  the  numerou, 
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trained  evils  its,  attendants.  1798  FEKRIAR  Illustr.  Sltrm 
iii.  63  U  contains  a  just  account  of  the  first  inroads  of  melan- 
choly. 1830  1-vEu-  Print.  Gtol.  I.  284  We  may  probably 
infer  some  great  inroad  of  the  sea  at  a  remote  period.  1874 
GREKN  Short  II iii.  v.  §  2.  228  They  protested  against  . . 
Papal  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 

f  3.  An  opening  or  passage  in.   Obs.  rare. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropomct.  ix.  104  [It]  made  a  shameful 
inrode  or  through-passage.  1697  E.  LHWYD  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVII.  467  Their  Coal-works  were  not  Pits  sunk  like  pr:tu  • 
wells;  but  great  Inroads  made  into  the  side  of  the  Hill. 

Inroad,  v.  Now  rare.  Also  7  enroad.  in- 
rode. [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  invade  ;  to  make  an  inroad  into. 

1625  LISLE  Du  Bartas,  Noe  132  A  common  field  where 
store  of  catteli  grazeth  And  whence  by  thousand  heads  they 
come  our  tylth  to  enroad.  1639  FULLER  Holy  llfan.  ix.  14 
The  Saracens  . .  conquered  Spain,  inroded  Aouitain.  1655 
—  Ch.  Hist.  in.  vii.  §  14  Robert  Bruce  . .  regained  Berwick, 
inroailed  England.  (11656  USSHER  Ann.  (1658)  663  He.. 
inroded  the  Romans  as  they  were  fortifying  their  Camp. 

2.  intr.  To  make  inroads. 

1878  /V/.  Set.  Jft'iitltly  July  369  A  growing  liberaliza- 
tion . .  is  inroading  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  future  ever- 
lasting punishment. 

Hence  Inroading  v bl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also  In- 
roader,  one  who  makes  an  inroad  ;  an  invader. 

1611  COTGR.  ,  I'okur,. .  a  robber,  or  highway  theefe  ;  and 
an  inroder.  a  1656  USSHI-:H  Ann.  (1658)  674  He  was  withheld 
from  the  inroding  of  Jerusalem,  a  1661  FULLER  Il7t>rtlii<:st 
York  III.  230  He  had  been  agreat  inroder  of  England.  1855 
.V.  Y.  Tril'mu'  23  Oct.,  Its  inroading  effects  upon  the  mind. 

tlnro'gue,  v.  Obs.  rare~".     [f.  IN- -  +  ROGUE 
rf.]     trans.  To  make  into  a  rogue. 
1611  FLORIO,  Infitrfantato,^  become  a  rascal],  inrogued. 

Inrol^l,  obs.  forms  ofEuitoLL. 
Inroiled    i-nnJuId),  ///.  a.     [!N  adv.   ii  b.] 
Rolled  or  turned  inwards ;  involute. 

1881  FARLOW  Marine  Algz  157  Fertile  specimens  [of 
Hypiua  musciffrmis}  from  the  West  Indies  are  more  robust 
and  do  not  so  frequently  have  inrolled  apices. 

I'nro  lling,  v  bl.  sb.  [!N  adv.  1 1  c.]  A  rolling 
in  (e.g.  of  a  great  wave). 

1546  COVEHDALE  Treat.  Lord's  Stt^ftrVfks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
I.  443  To  be  delivered  from  these  inrollings  of  perturbations. 

1883  Chicago  Advance  25  Oct.,  The  unexpected  inrolling 
upon  him  of  yet  another  and  heavier  wave. 

I'lirtvlling,  ///.  a.  [IN  adv.  \  \  a.]  That 
rolls  in  ,as  a  yreat  wave". 

1893  Trias.  Relig.  Tk.  (N.  Y.)  XI.  621  What  is  America 
to  be  when  this  inrolling  flood  has  flowed  on  and  up  to  the 
prophesied  two  hundred  millions  ?  1899  BARING-GOULD  Bk. 
of  the  H'est  II.  300  The  king  escaped  with  difficulty  before 
the  inrolling  stormy  sea. 

Inrolment,  obs.  form  of  ENROLMENT. 
t  Inrtvnianize,  v.   Obs.  rare.  [IN-  2.]    trans. 
To  include  in  the  Roman  church ;  to  Romanize. 

1620  Bp.  HAM.  lion.  May.  Clcrffy  III.  §  12  This  pope  was 
willing  to  inromanize  the  English. 

t I'H-rOO:m.  Oh.  rare-'.  [!N  adv.  12.]  An 
inner  room  or  chamber. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss,  v.  302  These  two  (in  an  in-room  of 
the  cave,  Left  to  themselves). 

t  Inroo-t,  v.  Obs.  rare-".  [IN-  '•*.  Cf.  ENROOT.] 
1611  FLORIO,  frradicare,  to  inroote,  to  take  roote. 

Inrooted,  ppl.  a.  [IN  adv.  1 1  b ;  cf.  ENROOT 
v.]  Deeply  rooted,  fixed,  or  established. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldns  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  I.  vii.  130  There 
would  be  left  another  not  less  vehement  or  less  inrooted  in 
us.  1805  Ann.  Rev.  III.  255  It  has  not  the  courage  of  the 
antient  parliaments,  because  it  is  less  inrooted.  1893  J. 
PULSPORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  231  Christ  is  incipiently 
becoming  the  inrooted  Righteousness  of  every  man  who  sees 
and  deplores  his  inherent  sinfulness. 

t  Inrotula'tion.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  med.L. 
inrolulalioii-eiii,  n.  of  action  f.  inroluldre  to 
enrol.]  Enrolling  or  registering ;  =  ENROLMENT  2. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  221  Where  no  goodes  are  be- 
queathed  in  the  testament,  but  onelylandes.  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  .and  that  in  such  places  where  neither  in- 
sinuation,  nor  inrotulation  is  necessarie. 

Inrough,  -rowle,  obs.  ff.  ENBOUGH,  -BOLL. 

rnnrbbing,  vbl,  sb.  [!N  adv.  1 1  c.]  The 
action  of  rubbing  in. 

1898  P.  MAN-SON  Tr,<f.  Dis.  xxxvii.  584  Limited  patches 
might  he  treated,  .by  the  inrubbing  of  cassia  alata  leaves. 

I'nru:n,  sb.  [Ix  adv.  ud.]  The  act  of  run- 
ning in ;  an  inrush. 

1875  ALEX.  SMITH  AVrc  Hist.  Aberdfcnsh.  I.  602  A  break- 
water would  have  prevented  the  violent  inrun  of  the  sea. 

1884  XI.  7/imcs's  Gaz.  g  Sept.  6/r  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
in-runs  that  can  be  found  in  a  day's  sail  from  England. 

tlnru'n,  v.1  .SV-.  Obs.  In  5-6  -rin,  7  -ryn.  [f. 
I.\-l  +  RUN  v.  (intr.),  after  L.  incurrfre.]  Iran.'. 
To  incur  (penalty). 

1471  Act.  Audit.  (1830)  12  Vnder  all  pain  &  charges  he 
may  inrin  again  (>e  kingis  maieste.  1567  in  R.  Keith  Hist. 
Ch.  Scot.  (1734)  431  Under  all  Paine.  Charge  and  Offence 
that  ye  and  ilk  ane  of  yow  may  commit  and  inrin  againis  his 
Majestic.  1609  SKENE  Ref.  Maj.,  Crime:  v.  xix,  Na  man 
sould  molest  nr  Iroubill  kirk -men  . .  vnder  all  paine  he  may 
inryn  against  God,  and  th, 

I  Inru-n,  v*    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  Lv-1  +  RUN  v. 

trans.).}     tram.  To  pierce,  stab. 

1653  URQUHART  RaJielais  i.  xxxv.  He  inran  him  at  the 
breast  with  a  hit,  which,  .cut  his  stomack. 

I:nnrnning,  vbl.  sb.  [IN  adv.  1 1  c.]  The 
action  of  running  in.  t  a  Incursion,  attnck  (ren- 
dering L.  incursus).  Obs. 
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138*  WYCLIF  /\v.  xcli).  6  Fro  the  arwe  fleendc  in  dai.  .fro 
the  inrennyng,  and  the  myddai  deuel. 

b.  Inflowing  ;  the  place  of  inflowing,  rare. 

1859  TEXN^S-ON  Elaine  1379  He  went,  And  at  the  tnrun- 
t  a  liitle  brook  Sat  by  the  river. 

I'll-ru  nning,  ///.  a.  [!N  adv.  \\  a.]  Run- 
ning in  ;  running  into  the  land. 

1 86 1  GEIKIE  E.  Forbes  viii.  204  A  lonely  expanse  of  grey 
barren  rock  and  long  in-running  ba>>. 

Iliruptiou  (.i'nrrrpjgn).  [Analytical  refashion- 
ing of  IUBUPTION,  emphasizing  the  prefix  zw-.]  A 
breaking  or  bursting  in. 

1809-10  Coi.Kuinct;  /•r/iWi.iSiS)  11.63  He  nutst.  .have  the 
value  of  his  labour  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  inruption  of 
eager  competitors.  1881  RAY  I.ANKESTER  in  Encycl,  Brit. 
XII.  557/2  The  true  mouth  [in  an  aurelia]  then  forms  by  in- 
ruption at  the  opposite  pole.  1894  \V.  WALKKI;  Hist.  Cimgrtg. 
U.  S.  28  The  inruption  of  the  officers  of  the  law  into  their 
little  meeting. 

Inrush  (Huzj),  sb.  [IN  adv.  1 1  d.]  A  rush- 
ing or  pouring  in  ;  inflow,  influx.  ///.  andyf^v 

1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin.  396  Compelled  to  hurry  for- 
ward, like  one  who  crossing  the  sands  at  too  late  an 
hour  finds  himself  threatened  by  the  inrush-  of  the  tide. 
1850  KINGSLKY  Alt.  Locke  vii,  The  ceaseless  in-rush  of  new 
images,  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Nfigkb,  xx.  (1878) 
386  Channels  opened  for  the  in-rush  of  truth  into  your  own 
mind.  1883  MRS.  RITCHIE  Bk.  of  Sibyls  iii.  174  The  ani- 
mated inrush  of  tourists. 

1 1  nni'sh,  v.   Obs.    [IN- 1.]  intr.     To  rush  in.    j 

ifixo  HOLLAND  Cainden's  Brit.  \.  443  The  Ocean,  ready  to 
inrush  upon  them.  Ibid,  654  The  sea  with  great  violence 
and  assault  of  waters  inrushed  upon  a  little  region  called 
Keimes.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  n.  17  >MS.)  And  for  the 
grove  by  Abel  dedicate.  .The  Fiend  stalks  fast,  in-rushes 
and  abides. 

I'nritshing,  vbl.  sb.  \\-sadv.  1 1  c.]  A  rush- 
ing in ;  inrush. 

c  1630  RISDON  Snrv.  Devon  §  225  (1810)  241  The  inrushing 
of  the  sea's  violent  breach,  1895  Papers  Ohio  Ch.  Hist. 
Sec.  V.  3  Like  the  inrushing  of  a  whirlwind. 

I'liru  shing,  ///.  a.  [Ix  adv.  1 1  a.]  Rushing 
in  ;  entering  with  force  or  speed. 

1842  TRENCH  Poems  East.  Sources  (1851)  108  Hark!  a 
noise  is  heard  without,  Then  a  rude  inrushing  rout.  1883 
Long m,  Mag.  Apr.  625  The  powerful  inrushing  currents 
from  ..  the  storm's  centre.  1884  Ibid.  Apr.  597  Contests 
arise  between  the  in-rushing  masses  and  the  vapours  within 
the  spot  region. 

Inrych,  obs.  form  of  ENRICH. 

tlnsa-bbatist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  F.  imabbatt 
or  med.L.  insabbatus,  -sab(b]atatns :  see  -1ST.]  A 
member  of  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses. 

The  explanation  in  quot.  1634  is  that  given  by  some 
medieval  writers ;  but  the  name  is  now  referred  to  the 
peculiar  shoe  (sabaf €=-•¥.  sabot,  sftvatc}  worn  by  the  sect ; 
see  Du  Cange  s.v.  Safia/afi,  Littre  s.  v.  Insabbate. 

1634  E.  KNOTT  Charity  Maint.  \.  v.  §  50  They  [the  Wal- 
denses] denied  . .  the  Sabbath,  for  which  cause  they  were 
called  In-sabbatists.  1804  RASHES  Hist.  France  III.  n.  i, 
They  were  supposed  falsely  to  neglect  the  Sabbath,  and 
called  Insabbathists. 

So  t  Insa'bbatized  ///.  «.,  made  or  become  an 
Insabbatist. 

1831  S.  R.  MAITLAND  Facts  <$•  Documents  205,  I  am  not, 
and  have  not  been,  an  Insabbatized  Waldensian. 

Insacca  ti.011.  Physiol.  rare  -  °.  [noun  of 
action  from  med.L.  ins&ccare  to  put  into  a  sack 
or  bag,  f.  in-  fix-  2)  +  sacctts  bag,  SACK.] 

1855  MAYN'E  A'.r/of.  Lcjc.^Insaccatio^  ..  the  covering  or 
surrounding  of  the  organs  with  membranes,  as  the  womb, 
urinary  bladder,  etc. :  msaccation.  1886  in  Syd,  Sac.  Lex. 

Insaciable,  etc.,  obs.  fT.  INSATIABLE,  etc. 

flnsa-cred,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  [In- 3.]  Devoid 
of  feelings  of  reverence,  unholy. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  98  Such  is  th1  insacred 
famine  of  a  Crown,  That  it  to  sati*fie..all  must  go  down, 
Seeing  bonds  of  Blood  or  Friendship  nought  avail. 

t  Insacri'ficable,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  type 
*insa£rificabilis1  f.  in-  (Ix-  ^  +  sacrificdre  to  SACRI- 
FICE ;  see  -ABLE.]  Not  capable  of  being  sacrificed. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  631 
Hee  calleth  Christ  ..  insacrificable,  or  which  can  not  bee 
sacrificed. 

t  Insa-fe,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  2  +  SAFE  a.] 
trans.  To  render  safe  ;  to  secure,  insure. 

1618  FELTHAM  Resolves  \\.\\.\  ii.  5  In  high  and  mountain'd 
Fortunes  Resolution  is  necessary  to  insafe  vs  from  the  thefts, 
and  wyles  of  prosperity. 

t  Insa'fety.  Obs.  rare  ~  '.  [IN-  3.]  Unsafe- 
ness;  risk. 

a  1635  NAUNTON  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  25  Apprehending  the 
insafe ty  and  danger  of  an  inter-mariage  with  the  Bloud- 
Royall. 

Insagaxity.  rare.  [IN-;.]   Want  of  sagacity. 

1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  VI.  337  This  pamphlet  . . 
can  have  no  claim  to  notice,  .but  for.  .the  insagacity  of  its 
predictions. 

Insalivate  (msarliv^'t),  v.  [Ix-  2  ;  see  SALI- 
VATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  mix  or  impregnate  (food)  with  saliva. 
1855  HAIN  Senses  *,-  Int.   n.  iv.   g  22  (1864)  298  We  may 

have  a  profuse  salivation,  containing  very  little  of  the  mate- 
rial that  avails  for  insalivating  the  food.  1897  Allbutt's 
Syst.  Mc-i.  III.  401  Food. .should  be  thoroughly  masticated 
and  insalivated  before  it  is  swallowed. 

2.  To  moisten  with  saliva. 

1884  f'ortn,  Rev.  Dec.  807  After  experimenting  by  insali- 
vating fresh  subjects  . .  in  no  single  instance  was  the  disease 
transmitted. 


INSANABLY. 

Insalivation  insa:li\vi-Jon\  [Ix-  -  ;  see 
SALIVATION,  ami  cf.  K  insalivation  (Littre). ] 
The  action  of  mixing  or  impregnating  food  with 
saliva  in  the  act  of  mastication. 

1833  DL-NCLISOM  cited  by  Worcester,  1846-51  CARPFNTKR 
Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  265  This  fluid  is  termed  Saliva,  and  the 
act  by  which  it  is  incorporated  with  the  food  is  termed  in- 
salivation. 1866  HUXLEY  Physiol.  \\.  (1872)  144  These  pro- 
cesses of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition. 

Insalubrious  (ins&l'&brias),  a.     [f.  L.  in 

salilbri-s  (f.  /*«-,  IN--*  +  salubris  SALTHKIOUSJ  + 
-ous.  Cf.  F.  insa/ubre  (1528  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It. 
insalulre  (Florio).]  Not  salubrious;  detrimental 
to  health.  (Now  chiefly  of  climate  or  surroundings.1) 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  21  14  It  lasts  brackish  and 
insalubrious.  Ibid.  179  The  scituation.  .is  low,  in  a  marrish 
and  insalubrious  plaine.  1758  W.  HATTIK  Matincss-  xii.  88 
Original  Madness.,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
any  symptoms  or  succeeded  by  any  effects,  that  are  strictly 
speaking  insalubrious.  1831  UKEWSTKK  -\'at.  Magic  xiii. 
(1833)  326  Breathing  this  insalubrious  atmosphere.  1854 
H.  MILLER  Scfi.  fy  Sc/un,  xv.  11860)  161/1  He.  .probably  fell 
;i  victim,  in  an  insalubrious  climate,  to  old  habits,  and  new 
ruin.  1874  ]>LACKiE  Setf-Citlt.  49  In  hot  countries,  where 
insalubrious  vapours  infest  the  night. 

Insalubrity  (insalv? -hritiX  [a.  F.  insalubrity 
(i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  It.  insaltibrila  (Florio), 
n.  of  quality  f.  insalubrc  ;  see  prec.  and  -ITY.  Cf. 
L.  salttbritas  SALUBRITY.] 

1.  Unhealthy  character  (of  locality,  climate,  etc.) ; 
f  formerly,  unwholesomeness  (of  food). 

1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Philos.  n.  ii.  113  There  may 
be  ways  . .  to  investigate  the  whulesomnuss  or  insalubrity  of 
aliments.  1685  —  Satub.  AirPrcf.  2  The  Salubrity  and 
Insalubrity  of  the  Air.  1758  Monthly  AY:'.  476  The  in- 
salubrity of  their  common  diet.  1769  R.  PRICK  Obs.  I\a<crs. 
Payments  (1792)  II.  378  Proofs  of  the  Insalubrity  of  maishy 
Situations.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  56  A  climate 
of  the  most  overpowering  heat  and  fearful  insalubrity.  1861 
STANLEY  East.  C/t.  iii.  (1869)  89  The  rich  alluvial  plain  had 
a  character  for  insalubrity. 

f  2.  Unhealthiness ;  sickness.   Obs.  rare—1, 

1668  Ormonde  MSS.  in  loM  Ref>.  Hist.  MSS.  Comtn. 
App.  v.  79  Your  petitioner's  former  insalubrity  and  weak- 
nesse  of  body. 

Insalutary  (insse-liwtari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ?'«- 
salfttaris,  f.  /«-  (IN-  3)  ^  saliitaris  SALUTARY.  Cf. 
F.  insalutaire  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  Not  salutary. 

f  1.  Injurious  to  health  ;  insalubrious.  Obs. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  36  The  too  common  use 
of  it  [sugar]  ..  is  insalutary.  1773  PRINGLE  Disc.  Air  5 
Nor  did  the  ancient  physicians  fail  to  distinguish. .between 
an  insalutary  and  a  wholesome  air. 

2.  Not  having  a  healthy  mental  or  social  influ- 
ence or  effect. 

1836  LYTTON  AtJictts  (1837)  II.  253  Those  not  insalutary 
consequences  of  a  free  state,  .their  impatience  at  pecuniary 
demands  [etc.]. 

Insalvability  (insselvabrllti).  rare~\  [ad. 
L.  type  *i*$afodMlitdst  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  salvdre  to 
save.]  Incapability  of  being  saved. 

1805  HP.  WATSON  in  LifidSiB)  II.  239  My  great  objection 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  is  its  uncharitable  principle  of  the 
in^-alvability  of  persons  out  of  its  pale. 

rlusa-lvable,-eable,rt.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Ix-s.] 
Incapable  of  being  salved. 

1608  MIDDLETON  Family  of  Love  iv.  iv.  Fivb,  To  loose 
Mistrisse  Purge  for  lacke  of  dexterity,  is  a  disgrace  insalue- 
able. 

Insamble,  obs.  variant  of  ENSEMHLE  adv. 

1 1 11  same,  in  same,  atfv.  phr.  Obs.  Also 
4  in  samen,  samyn.  [f.  IN  prep,  -t  SAME(N 
adv.  (cf.  OE.  Rtsomne^tosomne}\  pern,  originating 
in  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  i-  of  I-SAME(N, 
which  is  found  earlier.]  Together,  in  company. 
(In  late  use  often  a  mere  expletive.) 

13. .  Cocr  de  I,,  4386  Among  the  toun  folk  was  no  game  ; 
To  counsayl  they  gaderyd  hem  insame.  (1340  Cnrs<>>  .If, 
11931  (Fairf.)  Ihesu  and  othir  childryn  in  samyn  \Cott,  JAY. 
samen]  went  hem  by  the  rever  to  gamyn.  a  1400  Octonian 
47  The  emperour  with  barouns  yn-same  Rood  to  Pftiys. 
(-1440  Ifiomydon  1555  His  modir  and  he  dwellyd  insame  With 
moche  myrthe,  joye  and  game,  c  1450  LONELICH  (-rail\\. 
297  And  thus  beleften  they  hot  he  In-same  Pharans  and 
Piers  with-Owten  blame,  a  1522  llforl<f  fy  Child  in  Hazl. 
Dodslcy  I.  245,  I  can  many  a  quaint  game,  Lo,  my  top  1 
drive  in  same.  Ibid.  247,  I  am  as  fresh  as  flowers  in  May, 
I  am  seemly-shapen  in  same. 

t  Insamerkle,  adv.  phr.  Sc.  and  north  dial. 
Obs,  Also  inso-.  =  INSOMUCH. 

1483   Cath.   Angl.    196/2   In  so    mekylle,  adeo^  eatenns. 
1562  WINJET   Wks.  (1888)  I.  42   Insamekle  that  the 
diacones  . .  wts  prcsentit  afore  the  Aix>stlis.     1588  A.  Kixt; 
tr.  Canisius   Catcch.  137  Insameikl  that  S.  Peter  . .  said,  >e 
haue  slane  the  authoure  of  lyf. 

Insampil,  obs.  form  of  ENSAMPLK. 

t  IllSa'nable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insandbili^  i. 
in-  (!N-  3^.  +tdHabilis,  f.  sdnarc  to  heal.  Cf.  obs. 
F.  insanable  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  That  cannot  be 
cured,  healed,  or  remedied  ;  incurable. 

1547  DALK  AY/.  IMs.  (Parker  Soc.)  166  Their  own  Iwtches 
are  insanable.  .for  the  multitude  of  their  mUclik-fs.  1657  \V. 
MORU:F.  Coena  quasi  KOUTJ  Def.  xi.\.  ^39  They  think  them 
,  .so  insanable,  that  they  de  -  admonished. 

Hence  f  Insanabi  Uty,  the  quality  of  being  in- 
sanable; incurableness.  flnsa'nableness  (Hailey 
vol.  II,  17^7).  t  Insa'nably  adv.,  incurably. 

1659   FL-LLER  App.  Inj.  /nnoc.  in.  18  Not  from  any  in 
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saiutl'ility  IK  lti«  ^.jre,  but  from  want  of  seasonable  surgery. 
11846  iics  Mat.  Jrnl.hr  Insanalulity 

I  Insana-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  I,,  insamis 
INSANK,  after  L.  snnatio,  f.  sintan  to  heal.]  A 
making  or  becoming  insane  ;  insane  condition. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  t;,iM/m?ifr's  /U:  rhysiike  3477*  Administre 
therof  to  them,  ami  then  they  shalbe  protected  agaynste 
in-:anation,  01  maddenes. 

Insane  (ins^'-n),  a.  >jti.)  [ail.  I,,  insan-us 
unsound  ^in  mind),  f.  in-  'JN-;J')  +  sanus  healthy, 
sound  in  body  or  in  mind,  SANE.] 

1.  Of  persons:   Not  of  sound  mind,  mad,  mentally 
deranged.     Also  of  the  mind  :  Unsound. 

1560  ROI.LANH  Crt.  I'cnnsm.  259  Than  said  Venus  with 
mind  almaist  Insane.  1721  L!AILKV,  Insane,  out  of  Order, 
mad.  1730-6  —  tfoliu\  Insane,  out  of  order  as  to  health  ; 
also  mad.  1755  JOHNSON,  Insane,  i.  Mad.  1796  H.  HUNTER 
tr.  St.  I'itrrc'sStnti.  X,it.  (1799)  II.  518  They  are  shut  up ; 
and  they  seldom  fail  uf  consequence  to  become  more  insane 
than  they  were  before.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  ted.  2)  VI.  72 
A  man  mi^ht  be  sane  at  the  time  when  two  of  the  wit 
attest,  and  insane  when  the  third  attests.  1842  DICKI:\S 
Amer.  Notes  (1850)  31/1  The  State  Hospital  for  the  insane. 
b.  absol.  An  insane  person.  Hence  (attrib.  use 
of  the  pi.),  Appropriated  to,  set  apart  for,  the 
insane,  as  insane  asylum,  ward,  etc. 

1786  SUSANNAH  HASWELL  I'ictoria  II.  67  Every  time  the 
sweet  insane  mentioned  the  name.  1819  Metropolis  II.  157 
His  future  fortune  and  title  seem  destined  for  a  bold  insane. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Insane  . .  2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to 
insane  persons;  as,  an  insane  hospital.  1873  F.  HALL  Mod. 
Eng.  127  note,  We  have  sick  rooms  and  dying  beds.  We 
qualify  an  asylum  as  insane. 

2.  Of  actions    (also   colloq.   of  things)  :    Mad, 
idiotic,  utterly  senseless,  irrational. 

1842  BISCHOFF  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  344  Mr.  Alstroe- 
tner  in  1723  imported  a  small  flock  of -merinos.  It  was  a 
hazardous— it  appeared  to  be  a  presumptuous,  and  an  almost 
insane  attempt.  1869  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  Kebte  xxi.  534 
The  insane  and  excessive  passion  for  athletics. 

t  3.   Causing  insanity.  Obs.     [So  L.  insanus.] 

1605  SHAKS.  .!/<!<-/>.  I.  iii.  84  Haue  we  eaten  on  the  insane 
Root,  That  takes  the  Reason  Prisoner  ? 

Hence  Insa'nely  adv.,  in  an  insane  manner, 
madly.  Insa'neness,  madness. 

1730-6  BAILEY  (folio),  Insa-neness,  unhealthfulness  ;  aKo 
madness.  1828  WEBSTER  cites  MONTGOMERY  for  Insanely. 
1849  E.  Li.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  72  Plots  and  conspiracies 
. .  might  easily  have  been  formed  under  our  very  eyes,  while 
the  clue  to  them  was  thus  insanely  withheld.  1891  G.  MF.RF.- 
UITH  OneofoitrConq.  III.  xii.  251  Nataly  could  not  utter 
all  that  her  insaneness  of  feeling  made  her  think. 

t  Insa-nguined,  obs.  var.  ENSANGUINED. 

1627  FELTHAM  Resolves  it.  [i.Jxciv.  (1628)  273  The  greatest 
Prince  ..  comes  insanguin'd  into  the  World.  1656  in  Bi.oi M 
Gtossogr. 

t  Insa'iiiate,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  insania  in- 
sanity t  -ATE".]  trans.  To  make  unsound  or  insane. 

1627  FELTHAM  Kesalvti  II.  [l.l  v.  (1628)  6  Like  a  mad 
Dogir's  biting,  that  not  onely  wounds  the  body,  but  insani- 
atcs  the  soule.  tt'id.  Ixiv.  182  Doth  not  the  distemper  of 
the  body  insaniate  the  soule? 

Hence  t  Insa'niated///.  a. 

1652  S.  S.  Weepers  A  ij  b,  A  Degenerate,  besotted,  in- 
saniated,  ignorant  People.  1665  J.  GADRURY  London's 
DeliT.  1't'id.  v.  28  An  Argument  of  super-insaniated  folly. 

t  Insa'nie.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  obs.  F.  insanie, 
ad.  L.  insania,  f.  insSttus  INSANE.]  Madness. 

1572  W.  HOLME  Fall  Rebel!.  (R.I,  Jack  Cade  made  a  brag, 
With  a  multitude  of  people  ;  but . .  After  a  little  insanie  they 
fled  tag  and  rag.  SHAKS.  L.  L.  I..  \.  i.  28  It  insinuateth 
me  of  insanie  :  nc  inteligis  dotnine,  to  make  franticke,Juna- 
ticke.  [This  is  Warburton's  conjecture  adopted  by  Theo- 
bald :  all  the  orig.  edd.  have  'infamie'.J 

Insailify  (inawnifiri  ,  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  msan-ns 
INSANE  +  -rv ;  cf.  SANIFV.]  trans.  To  make  in- 
sane. Also  absol.  or  intr.  To  cause  insanity. 

1809  SVD.  SMITH  M'ks.  (1859)  '•  J4°/2  There  maybe,  .some 
very  respectable  men  at  the  head  of  these  maniacs  [Metho- 
dists], who  would  insanify  them  with  some  degree  of  prudence, 
and  keep  them  only  half  mad,  if  they  could.  1894  11',-sfM. 
16  June  8/1  There  is  not  much  virtue  in  a  cup  which 
does  not  inebriate,  if  it  does  insanify. 

t  Insa'nious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  insania  (see 
INSANIE)  +  -ous.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  madness. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Zara  (1719)  94  Leaving  our  Champion 
in  Ihe  most  insaniuus  extasie. 

Insanitary  (inssenitSri),   a.     [!N-*.J     Not 

sanitary  or  healthful ;  injurious  to  health. 

1874  Stitailanl  28  Aug.,  The  very  insanitary  conditions 
under  which  these  labourers  perform  their  work.  1880 
Mac»t.  Mag.  No.  246.  471  'A  pestilent  and  insanitary  area  ' 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  M+AMtianoH  5  Apr. 
446/2  Models  of  sanitary  and  insanitary  dwelling-houses. 
1884  Health  Kxhib.  Catal.  p.  xxxvi,  Specimens  of  insani- 
tary do.or.nions  such  as  arsenical  wall-papers,  hangings,  etc. 

Hence  Insa-nitariuess,  insanitary  condition. 

1881  Standard  ?'i  Jan.  5/2  It  blows  over  no  insanitariness, 
and  wafts  with  it  no  germs  of  fever. 

Insanitation  (insocnit.71 -Jan  •-.  [!»-«.]  \\nnt 
of  sanitation ;  insanitary  condition ;  absence  of 
sanitary  measures  or  requirements. 

1884  American  IX.  25  Insanitation,  he  said,  did  not  cause 
the  disease  [cholera].  1896  Westm.  Gaz.  5  Dec.  2/3  The 
insufficiency  of  cottages,  the  overcrowding  and  insanitation 
of  the  existing  supply. 

Insanity  (insse-niti).  [ad.  L.  insSmtatem  un- 
healthiness,  unsoundness,  disease,  n.  ol  quality  (. 
ins.Jmts  INSANE:  see  -ITY.  Cf.  mod.F.  insanitf 
(1863  in  Littre).] 
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1.  The  condition  of  being  insane;   unsoundness 
of  mind  as  a  consequence  of  In 

ness,  lunacy.     Orig.,  colled  insanity  of  n. 

'Acondition  of  the  miml  in  uhiih  a  tal-e  .»<  lion  of  con- 
ception or  iihl^im-nt,  a  defective  p   .. 
uncontrollable  violence  of  the  cmoti. 
separately  or  conjointly  been  produced  by  i  . 
C.  llucknill,  Crivt.  Lunacy  (1854)  28). 

1590  SWIMIL  KNK  '1  't-stai'tttrt*  -36  li,    Id  .1   l.tina- 

ticke  persons,  during  the  time  of  their  fun. 
minde,  cannut  make  a  testament,    a  1677  H  v 
Cor.  JR.),  There  is  a  partial  insanity  of  in; 
insanity.     This  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them 
in    the   committing  uf  any  offence  t  ,   capital. 

1772  Jttnitis  Lett.  Ixviii.  355  Did  they  attempt  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  liU  ins.uut)  '(     1782  T.  AKSOLU  (t 
servations  on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  (  ^-vention 

of  Insanity.  1827  SCOTT  llifhl.  U  'ititnu  v,  The  munler  of 
an  officer  may  be  ..  coloured  over  with  [the  plea]  of  tem- 
porary- insanity.  1859  Engineer  VII.  282/2  Two 
suicide.  .In  each  case  the  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  v<  t  . 
diet  of  temnuiaiy  insanity.  1865  PaUotattG,  3  Aug.  4/1 
The  definition  of  insanity  .  .  as  an  inability  to  reason  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  1897  /'/Y.'.  Xttt.  A/i;*;.  1  11. 
320/2  D.  Skae's  .  .  definition  of  insanity  as  '  a  disease  of  the 
brain  affecting  the  mind  '  is  not  disputable. 

trans/.  1784  CO\VTER  Task  vl.  523  The  frenzy  of  the  brain 
may  be  redress'd  By  med'cine  well  applied,  but  without 
grace  The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 

2.  Extreme  folly  or  want  of  sound  sense;  an  in- 
stance of  this. 

1844  KMERSON  Lect.,  Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohnj  II.  306 
After  all  the  deduction  is  made  for  our  frivolities  and  in- 
sanities. 1844  STANLEY  Arnold  (18581  II.  ix.  162  To  lose 
which  .  .  would  be  rather  our  insanity  than  our  misfortune. 
1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Frinc.  n.  iii.  §  46  (1875)  159  Did  we 
.  .  use  the  term  effect  .  .  we  should  be  in  little  danger  of 
falling  into  the  insanities  of  idealism. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  28  May  7/2  One  cannot  conclude  that 
their  insanity  rate  is  remarkably  high.  1894  Daily  Nrivs 
26  July  9/2  Dr.  B  -  ,  insanity  expert,  who  liad  examined 
the  pnsoner  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury,  said  prisoner 
was  now  perfectly  sane.  1896  ll'estm.  l!uz.  6  Nov.  6/3 
Eminent  nerve  and  insanity  specialists  gave  evidence. 

t  Insa'nOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare~'.  [f.  IN-  3  +  L. 
san-tis  sound,  healthy  +  -ot'S.]  Unhealthy,  dan- 
gerous to  health. 

1742  Loiul.  .y  Country  Brew.  I.  (ed.  4)  16  River-Waters 
are  less  liable  to  be  loaded  with  metallic,  petrifying,  saline, 
and  other  insanous  Particles  of  the  Earth,  than  the  Well 
or  Spring-sorts  ai  e. 

Insa'piency.  rare.  [IN-  :i  ]  \\ant  of  sapi- 
ence or  wisdom  ;  insipiency. 

1876  J.  WEISS  Wit,  Hum.  ft  Shaks.  v.  177  Polonius  hurried 
to  show  his  insapiency  by  attributing  the  craze  to  love  for 
his  daughter. 

Insa'pient,  a.  rare  —  1.  [IN-  a.]  Unwise; 
insiptent. 

i  1470  HARDING  Chron.  ccxl.  ii,  In  his  fyrste  yere  the  lorde 
Cobham  heretike,  Confcdered  with  Lollers  insapient,  Agayne 
the  Churche  arose. 

t  Insa-pory,  a.  Obs.  rare,-'1,  [irreg.  f.  IN-  3  + 
L.  sapor  taste  +  -Y.]  Unsavoury. 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  311  Coho  or  Coffee  .  . 
however  ingrate  or  insapory  it  seems  at  first,  it  becomes 
grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom. 

flnsa-tan,  v.  Obs.  rare~".  [IN-  -.]  trans. 
To  possess  with  or  by  Satan. 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Insatanire,  to  insathan  or  indiuell. 

f  Insa'tailize,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  ]>rcc. 

1857  Tmttii  Cat/i.  Rclig.  (ed.  4!  178  His  [Luther's]  asser- 
tion is  *  that  Zuinglius,  and  all  who  adhere  to  his  doctrine, 
are  insatanized  '. 

t  Insa'tchel,  T.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN--  +  SATCIII  L, 
after  F.  ensadier.]  kSee  quots.) 

1611  COIGK.,  EtuiiM,  insachelled,  impoaked,  put  vp  into 
a  bag,  sachell,  or  poake.    ^1693  URguiiAki  A' 
xlii.  344  Papers,  .impoaked,  insacheled,  and  put  up  in  Hags. 

Insatiability  (in&?iJiabi-Hti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY, 
perh.  after  F'.  insatiability  (i6th  c.),  or  late  L.  in- 
satialiilitds  (Ammianus  .]  The  quality  of  being 
insatiable  ;  insatiableness. 

1654  COKAINE  Dianea  iv.  275  To  please  the  insatiability 
of  those  who  deprived  me  of  mine  pwne.  1750  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  38  T  8  An  eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions 
deluges  the  soul,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulphs  of  insatia- 
bility. 1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  311  With  '.he 
usual  short-sightedness  of  commercial  insatiability,  they 
..joined  in  the  clamour  against  the  East  India  Company's 
exclusive  privileges.  1846  i'/VicX-i.'.  .Mag.  LIX.  4°5  The 
.  .  recklessness,  and  insatiahilit  y  of  the  democrat  spirit. 

Insatiable  (ins^-Jiab'l),  a.  Forms:  5-6  in- 
saeyable,  5-7  -sociable  (5  -sessiabyll,  6  -sacia- 
byll),  6-  insatiable,  [a.  OF.  m.ia,nMe(i^th  c.  ; 
mod.F.  insatiable),  or  ad.  L.  insati&bilis,  f.  in- 
(lN-3)  +  satiare  to  SATIATE:  sec  -AHI.E.]  Not 
satiable;  that  cannot  be  satiated,  satished.  or  ap- 
peased ;  that  always  craves  for  more  ;  inordinately 
greedy.  Const,  of,  rarely  with. 

aiaa  HOCCLF.VE  Dr  Reg.  Frinc.  1172   Fy  on  the,  gredy- 
nesseinsaciable.     1430  LVDG.  S.  Margareti  261  O  gredy 
hounde,  lyoun  insaciable.     1465  Paston  Lftt.  N 
!8o  The  dayli  contynewyng  maleyse  of  youre  in 
enemyes.     1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VII  3  b.  They  dranke 
the  colde  water  to  quenche  their  importune  heate  and  in- 
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TUCKER  Lt.   Xat.    (1834)    11.    358   An  inveteracy,    and    in- 
satiableness of  vengeance.     1864  PL  n  •  .r/  ii.  7.4 

IlKLll.l!  ,UCSt. 

Insatiably  (ins^'-Jiabir.  adv.  [f.  as  pice.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  insatiable  manner  or  aegrce. 

1576  NEV.  TON  Lemnifs  Complex.  (1633)  181  They  that  bc« 
hungry,  devoure  meate  greedily  and  iii-..ati,-iMy.  ((1711  Ki  s 

v  \Vk.s.  (itij^i  -;tn    Forgive  me,  if  1  am  i;. 
(ovetous,  it  is  only  .  f  thy  fruit  inn.     1868  Mu  \.\\St.  f'aui't 
iii.  47  Insatiably  drai:  land. 

tlnsa'tiacy.  tV'.».  ran-  —  1.  In  7  insaciacie. 
[f.  INSATIATK  :  see  -Atv  3.]  The  quality  of  U-in^ 
insatiate. 

1629  Gu'i.E  Holy  Madn.  340  Surfeit  yet  a  while  in  youi 
hellish  Insnciacie. 

Insatiate  (ins^'-Ji/t),  a.     Also  6  iusaciate, 
-cyate,  7  -tiat.     [ad.  I  ,  insatidtits  Statins  .  I,  /'. 
(IK- 3)+/rt//(7///5,  ]>a.  I'l'U'.  of  satiart  to  SATfATE.] 
That  is  not  satiated  or  satisfied;  never  satisfied, 
insatiable.     Const,  oft  ^for. 

1509  HAWI-.S  1'iist.  ricas.  vni.  (Percy  Soc.: 
n>Tige  love  of  insaciale  fyit  Ncwc  thyn^es  to  fynde  they  «t 
theyr  desyre.  a  1533  Li>.  UtKNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  AurtL 
(1546)  H  vi,  The  in^;tt;iate  couetous  men  are  neuer  conlente. 
1616  K.  C.  Times'  H'histU  v.  1708  The  u 
tht-ir  insatiat  appetite  ..  breeds  Offensive  humurs.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  8  Satan.. insatiate  to  pur>uc  Vain  \N'an 
with  Heav'n.  1704  HFARNF.  Duct.  Hist.  11714)  1.  406  licing 
insatiate  for  knowledge,  he  travell'd  all  over  UrecLe.  1761 
GIBBON  Dtcl.  <y  /•'  xxxi.  (1869)  II.  196  Avarice  is  an  in 
satiate  and  universal  passion.  1848  BUCKLEY  Homer's  Iliad 
246  The  Trojans  are  insatiate  of  battle.  i86oI*Ls?v  Mia. 
Proph.  29  Those  who,  through  their  own  insatiate  desires, 
;  are  never  satisfied. 

fig.    1602  MABSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  iii,  Even  like  in- 
I     satiate  hell,  still  crying,  More. 

Hence  Insa- tiat  e  ness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  i;j; 

Insa'tiated,  a.  rare.     [IN- :;.]     Ni.t  satiated. 

1727    BAILEY  vul.    II,  Insatiated*   not   satisfied  or  filled 
1759  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg-   5'/2  Still  insatiated  with 
Klory,  he  determined  immediately  tu  set  sail  ;iLj;iin.     1842 
MRS.  BKOWNING  Grk.  Chr,  Poets  36  This  boon  I  give  i: 
i     Unto  friend  insati;ited. 

Insa-tiately,  adv.  [f.  INSATIATE  +  i.v  -.] 
In  an  insatiate  or  unsatisfied  manner. 

1509   HAWKS   Com',   ftwarers   j.i  \\ilh    inany  aungellel 
whiche   for  theyr  solace  Insm  y.'itch'  <lu  bel 
1633  T.  ADAMS  /'..if.  :•  1\ .'. '    ii    1.4    'Ili.-e     wininl 
ihnl  insatialcly  swill  up  Ihc  clnilTof  the  world.     1665  Sin  1 . 
HERBERT  Tra-.'.  (1677)^21  The  better  to  excuse  himself  vs  \\<i 
was  so  insatiately  libidinous. 

tlnsati'ety.    Obs.     Also   7  insaciety.      [a. 
obs.  F.  insacicti-,  -satiett!((jo<.\ef.  ,  acl.  L.  /';;.. 
see  IK-  :i  and  SATIKTV.]     The  condition  of  beiny 
insatiate  ;  unsatisfied  desire  or  demand. 

1578  FE.ORIO  u/  Frillies  66  The  temperance  and  vertue  of 
the  one  is  commendable,  the  in-adcty  and  wickedly 
other  is  to  be  condemned,     a  1637  T.  TAYLOR  (l,<:i'<  "}njgrm. 
II.  v.    (1642)  63   Who    kn»win>;    bis    great    : 
molten  gold  to  be  pour'd  duwne  his  throate,  deriding  bis  in- 
saciety.   rti6«8  SIR  W.  WALLER  Dn:  M,-<iit.  (1839)  136 
What  an  insatiely  is  there  in  all  these  delights. 

t  Insatisfa-ction.  Obs.  [I.v-  '•'>.]  Absence 
of  satisfaction ;  unsatisfied  condition ;  dissatis- 
faction. 

1568  NORTH  tr.  Cueuara's  Diall  Tr.  (1619  6oy/7  He  must 
beware  also  tb.,'  '  countenance  loth, 

insalisfaction.    lfc6  B*COM  J>A«  1 800  It  is  a  Profoun 
umplation  in  Nature,  to  consider  of  ':  '  ••  or 

Insalisfaction  of  several!  liodies  ;  And  of  their  Apix-i 
take  in  Others.     1656  KIM  :  '  yeelded. 


saciable  thirst  .^1607  TorSELL  four-/.  Bea 
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unto  am  i<;nls- 

t Insatisfa-ctorily,  <"/•'  Obs.  rare.  [i.\   •.] 

In  an  unsatisfactory  way. 
1646  SIK  T.  Iln.m-sK  I'stmi.  /./.  i.  ii   ft  Th. 

lorilv  maintaining  they  can  fulfill  the  whole  Law.  will  in 

''• 

rlnsa-tisfied,"".  Obs. rare.  [Ix- 

1643']'  CASI  r/iretX,;ni.  1644!  69  If  any  of  you .  .be  any 
waves!  forbear. 

flnsa-tive,  a.    Obs.    rare-' 
satlvus  that  is  sown  or  planted  .cf.  I.,  'ntsafivta, 
old  reading  in  Pliny  XIX.  xii.  60  for  in  sa! 

1656  Hi  ot-ixr  ('Y.'*f''t'>'  .  Insatr.t.  that  is  not  planted,  sown 
or  erafted  '  that  which  corns  forth  of  its  own  accord.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Itaatire,  unsown,  unplante  unttrlly 

Insaturable  ins:i  tiuraij'l  .  .;.  [In  sense  1, 
ad.  L.  iiisaturabilis  insatiabU .  ;v-s)  t 

saiurarf  to  SATLKATE  ;  in  i.  i  SATUKABLS.] 


INSATURITY. 

fl.  Insatiable.  Oh. 

1411-20  LVDG.  Clmv.  Trey  111.  >xii.  Oh  hattfull  Tysre 
passing  enuyou^.  Of  auer>-cc  Oh  beast  in«iturable.  1604 
TOOKER  J-'a  •  lo  all  dignitie.  .  . 

whose  hatred  i^  insaturable.  1631  R.  H.  Arrai^nn:.  W*0U 
Crtatiirc  xiii  §  3.  ??o  The  o\il  will  of  man  is  insaturable, 
his  desire  insatiable.  1711  in  BAILI:V.  1755  JOHS«O\,  /»/• 
ible  not  to  be  glutted ;  not  to  be  filled. 

2.  Not  able  to  be  saturated. 

1849  /">V7,<,  454  A  solvent  of  all  true  oils  in- 

'aturable  in  water. 

t  Insatn-rity.  Oh.  rare.  [!NT- '.]  a.  Un- 
satisfied or  unfilled  condition,  b.  Unsatisfying 
ijuality. 

1631  R.  H.  ArraigiltH.  irholi:  Creature  xiii.  §.3.  205  The 
insaturity  of  the  Soule  of  man,  taking  so  little  Complaceiu  y 
and  Cementation.  IMd.  xv.  $  i.  251  The  insaturity  and  in- 
sufficiency of  all  these  huskish  Vanities,  on  which  our 
Prodigal!  eates. 

t  Insatrt,  v.  Obs.  In  5  ensaut,  ynsawt.  [ME. 
ensaiite.  an  altered  form  of  assail/,  ASSAVI.T,  with 
change  of  prefix,  flue  to  confusion  of  a-,  an-,  en- : 
cf.  EXSAMPLE.]  trans.  To  assail  contemptuously, 
insult. 

c  141$  St.  Christina,  xxiv.  in  Atiglia  VIII.  129/9  How  she 
ensaulid  J>e  worlde,  for  hit  knewe  not  his  creature  [  =  creator]. 
.1415  Foutid.  SI.  Kartholnmc-i's  1 1'..  K.  T.  S.)  25  The 
whiche  nat  oonly  to  the  asker  wolde  nat  yeue  but  was 
woonte  with  scornyng  wordes  to  ynsawt  them. 

t  Insca-lable,  a.  Oh.  rare.  [Ix-  "•.]  Incap- 
able of  being  scaled  or  climbed ;  unscalable. 

n  1680  BUTLER  Rein.  117501  I.  417  The  opposite  Side  land- 
ward . .  might  be  made  as  inscalable  as  the  other. 

flnsce-nd,  v.  Oh.  rare— ".  [ad.  L.  inscend- 
t"rt  to  ascend,  mount,  embark,  f.  in-  (IN-  -')  +  scaint- 
fre  to  climb.] 

1604  R.  CAWDRF.Y  TaMe  Alph.,  Iti[s]c?ii(it  clime  vp,  or 
mount  vp. 

Insch,  Insched,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  INCH,  INSHED. 

t Inschool,  v.  Oh.  rare-".     [IN--.] 

1611  FLORIO,  Iniciiolare,  to  tnschoole. 

Inscicioun,  Inscide,  erron.  ff.  INCISION,  IN- 

CIDK. 

Insolence  .i'njicns).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
scientia  want  of  knowledge,  ignorance,  f.  inscient- 
tin  see  next),  after  scientia  knowledge,  science. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  inscience  (i5-i6th  c.),  It.  inscicn:a 
(Florio\]  The  condition  of  not  knowing;  want 
of  knowledge ;  nescience,  ignorance. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  Pref.  5  Rather,  .a  meane  to  in- 
durate the  cataract  of  inscience,  then  to  . .  take  it  away. 
1579  LODGE  De/.  /'lays  5  Are  his  speeches  imperfect  ?  Sauor 
they  of  inscience?  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr.  Relig.  Aff.  3  (L.) 
Their  inscience  of  the  natural  cause,  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNK 
Tracts:  (1684)  179  Not  to  know  things  without  the  Arch  of 
our  intellectuals  ..  is  ..  rather  inscience  than  ignorance  in 
man.  1810  BENTIIAM  Packing  (1821)  179  note,  On  the  part 
of  the  learned  author  ..  behold  still  the  same  pleasantry; 
or  still  the  same  simplicity  and  inscience.  a  1896  P.KNSON 
Crfriaii  (1897)  83  noti,  [His]  special  pleading  is  matched  by 
his  inscience  of  every  technical  law  term. 

Insolent  i'njient),  a.1  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
inscient-em  unknowing,  ignorant,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  + 
sciens,  scient-,  pr.  pple.  of  scire  to  know.]  Not 
knowing ;  lacking  knowledge  ;  nescient,  ignorant. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  30  Celsus  . .  confesseth  him- 
selfe  inscient,  by  accomptyng  their  number  uncertaine.  1643 
PRYNNE  Smi.  Pcnver  0J t'arll.  n.  Pref.  Aij,  A  Company  of 
seemingly  Scient,  though  really  inscient,  selfe-conceited 
Court-Doctors,  Priests,  and  Lawyers.  1898  Speaker  10  Dec. 
694/2  In  the  thirties  the  Oxford  mind  was  inscient. 

I  nscieut,  a.-  rare.  [f.  IN-  *  +  L.  scient-eni 
knowing.]  Having  inward  knowledge  or  insight. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Anr.  Leigh  ix.  913  Gaze  on,  with 
inscient  vision  toward  the  sun,  And,  from  his  visceral  heat, 
pluck  out  the  roots  Of  light  beyond  him. 

t  Inscienti  fical,  a.  Obs.  [Ix-  3.]  Not  scien- 
tific ;  unacquainted  with  science,  unlearned. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  I'ind.  Pref.  9,  I  would  know  now  of 
Mr.  Hobbs,  whether  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Prudent 
actions,  be  the  Laws  of  Nature,  o_r  not?  If  they  be  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  then  is  every  Inscientirka!  and  Imprudent 
man,  an  Unjust  man. 

t  I'nscious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  insci-us  not  know- 
ing, ignorant  (f.  in-,  Ix-  3  +  -scitis  knowing)  +  -OUS. 
Cf.  conscious.]  =!XSCIEXT  a.1 

1633  T.  ADAMS  Exp.  z  Peter  iii.  5  He  begins  with  the 
dunces,  those,  .inscious.  .wilful  ignorants.  1635  HEYWOOD 
Hierarch.  vn.  Comtti.  450  The  inscious  man  maybeknowne 
by  three  things.  1657  HAWKE  AV/////^  is  .!/.  54  His  Fol- 
lowers cannot  be  inscious,  what  an  abhomiimble  and  odious 
crime  it  is  to  betray  their  Lord  and  Master. 

Hence  t  I'nscionsly  adv.,  unwittingly. 

1675  BAXTER  Catli.  Theol.  i.  1.  109  Thus  insciously  he  un- 
saith  what  laboriously  he  writeth  a  book  to  prove. 

Inscipient,  Inscision,  -tion,  erron.  ff.  IN- 
CIPIENT, INCISION.  Insconce,  obs.  f.  ENSCOXCK. 

Inscribable  (inskrsi-bab'l),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  inscribed.  Hence  In- 
scri  bableness. 

1846   WORCLSTFR,    Inscribable,   that    may   te    inscribed. 
Dr.  Alien.     1847  CRAIG,  InscriiabUness.      Mod.   N 
rectangular  parallelogram  is  inscribable  in  a  circle. 

Inscribe  (inskrarb),  v.  [ad.  L.  inscribfre  to 
write  in  or  upon,  f.  in-  (IN-2)  +scribere  to  write.] 

1.  trans.  To  write,  mark,  or  delineate  (words,  a 
name,  characters,  etc.)  in  or  on  something  ;  i 
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as  to  be  conspicuous  or  durable,  as  on  a  monument, 
tablet,  etc.  (In  quot.  1603,  with  upon  in  indirect 
passive  =  passive  of  sense  2.) 

1552  Hi'LOET,  Inscril>e,  inscribe  htfifith.  1603  B.  JONSOS 
A' ing's  Cfirsti.  Entertainm.,  In  hfr  hand  -he  holdsa  sceptre 
. .  and  in  her  lap  a  little  ^lobe,  inscribed  upon  ORBIS  BRITAN- 
NK;rs.  1665  MAM.EV  Grotiits  Ltfv-C.  H  'am's  795  He  gave 
for  his  word,  and  inscribed  on  all  his  Ensigns  this  Motto, 
Jam  ant  niinguam.  Now  or  never.  1781  CGWTTR  Truth 
28  Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar  Conspicuous  as  the 
brightness  of  a  star  ..  Stand  the  soul-quickening  words — 
Relieve  and  live.  1864  J.  WALKER  Faitkf.  Ministry  92  We 
raise  the  marble  and  inscribe  the  flattering  epitaph.  Mod, 
You  mu^t  inscribe  your  name  in  the  Visitors'  Book. 

fig.  a  1677  HALF.  Print.  <  ';•/*.'.  Man.  i.  ii.  62  Though  there 
were  no  such  (connatural  principles]  originally  inscribed  in 
the  Mind.  i8a8  WI-USTFK,  Inn •»•//•,*. .?..  To  imprint  on;  a-, 
to  inscribe  any  thing  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

b.  To  write  or  enter  the  name  of  (a  person)  upon 
an  official  document  or  list ;  to  enroll. 

1605  B.  JONSOM  Volpon?  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  177/1  Am  I  in- 
scribed his  heir  for  certain  ?  1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  I\-' . 
'•  353  The  French  inscribe  all  their  boys  on  the  army-lM, 
and  compel  every  one  who  cannot  raise  five  and  twenty 
1'niis  to  serve  in  their  turn.  1890  Spectator  i.s  Feb.,  On 
Friday,  7th  inst,  the  Due  d' Orleans,  eldest  son  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  . .  demanded  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
conscripts  under  the  Military  Law. 

C.  Comtn.  To  issue  a  state  (or  other)  loan  in 
the  form  of  shares  with  registered  holders:  see 
INSCRIBED  i  b. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  iBAug.  5/2  In  Colonial  Government 
stocks,  especially  those  inscribed  in  London,  the  rise  was 
rather  more  than  the  average. 

2.  To  mark  (a  surface,  column,  sheet,  etc.)  with 
writing  or  other  characters,  esp.  in  a  durable  or 
conspicuous  way. 

1637  MII.TON  Lycldas  106  Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  in- 
scribed with  woe.  i?oa  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  (Seager\ 
There  is  a  medal  of  Heliogabalus  inscribed, '  Fides  exer- 
citus*.  1713  —  Guard.  No.  119  P  5  The  two  friends  made 
a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty 
letters.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  n,  149  Though  the  rhymes 
were  gone  that  once  inscribed  The  threshold.  1870  BRYANT 
Iliad  I.  vii.  220  Ajax.  .who  had  inscribed  And  laid  it  in  the 
helmet. 

b.  To  dedicate  (a  writing  or  work  of  art)  to  a 
person  by  a  short  inscription  (placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  writing,  or  beneath  a  picture,  etc.)*  less 
formal  than  an  ordinary  dedication. 

1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist,  (1652)  Ded.  Av,  I  have  made 
bold  thus  to  address.. you,  and  to  inscribe  this  Work  unto 
your  Names,  that  it  may  see  the  light  under  your  joint 

II.  i. 


great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  lohim  by  whose  encour_age- 
inent  it  was  undertaken.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng,  iii.  I. 
405  The  patron  to  whom  a  work  was  inscribed  was  expected 
to  reward  the  writer  with  a  purse  of  gold. 

3.  Geom.  To  delineate  or  trace  (a  figure  or  line") 
within  a  figure,  so  that  some  particular  points  of 
it  lie  in  the  boundary  or  periphery  of  that  figure. 

An  angular  figure  (polygon  or  polyhedron)  is  said  to  be 
inscribed  in  another  figure  when  the  angular  points  of  the 
former  lie  in  the  bounding  Hue  or  lines,  or  surface  or  surfaces, 
of  the  latter.  A  curved  figure  (plane  or  solid)  is  said  to  be 
inscribed  in  an  angular  figure  when  the  former  touches  each 
of  the  bounding  lines  or  surfaces  of  the  latter.  More  rarely, 
a  line  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  figure  when  its  extremities 
lie  in  the  boundary  of  that  figure. 

1570  BILLISGSLF.Y  Euclid  iv.  Introd.  110  It  teacheth  how 
a  triangle  ..  maybe  inscribed  within  a  circle.     1571  DIGGES 
Pantont^Gconi.  Solids  Eeiija,  Kither  of  bodyes  inscribed 
or  circumbscribed.      1662  STU.LIXGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  14 
When  I  conceive  a  Triangle  inscribed  in  a  square,     rt  1696 
SCARRURC:H  Euclid  (17051  165  Therefore  in  a  given  square  a 
Circle  has  been  inscribed.     1827  HUTTON  Course  Afaf/i.  I. 
373  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  regular  polygon.    1885  LEUDES- 
DORF  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  185  To  inscribe  in  a  given 
conic  a  polygon  whose  sides  pass  . .  through  given  points. 

f  4.  Sf.  Law.    See  INSCRIVE. 
Inscribed  (inskroi-bd , ,  ///.  a.  [f.  prcc.] 

1.  Written  upon  or  in  something.     AlsojSg. 
1611   COTGR.,   Inscript^   inscribed,  intituled,  written   on. 

#1677  HALF.  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ni.  318  Besides  this  Moral 
inscribed  Law,  God  Almighty  ..gave  him  a  positive  Law. 
1847  W.  C.  BURNS  in  Life  ,\ii.  (1870)  318,  I  gave  him  two 
religious  books  with  an  inscribed  promise  to  pray  for  him. 

b.  Of  a  state  (or  other)  loan  :  Issued  not  in  the 
form  of  bonds  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  but  as 
shares  of  which  the  names  of  the  holders  are  regis- 
tered or  entered  in  a  list  kept  at  the  head  office  of 
the  issuing  state  or  company. 

1882  BITHELL  Ctntnting-ho.  Did.,  Inscribed  Stocks ^  see 
Registered  Stocks.  [Ibid.,  Registered  .Stocks  are  so  callnl 
because  they  are  entered  with  the  name  of  the  holder  in 
a  Register  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  chief  office  of  the 
Company  or  State  issuing  them.] 

2.  Marked  with  writing  or  other  characters.     In 
Enfant .  Having  markings  resembling  letters. 

18*6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entowol.  xlvi.  IV.  286  Inscribed,.. 
When  the  [wing]  surface  is  marked  with  the  resemblance  of 
a  letter  of  any  language.  Kx.  .\ '^tiai  (nimmn.  1851  I). 
WILSON  /';>•//.  Ann.  i  iSO.v  II.  iv.  11.209  Inscribed  Stones, 
more  or  less  rudely  graven.  1879  LURBOCK  Addr.  /'<>/.  <V 
Ednc.  ix.  173  The  Cat^tane,  an  inscribed  pillar. 

3.  Geom.    See  INSCKII 

1571  DificF.s  Pant ow.,  Geom.  Solids  V  iij  b.  The  square  of 
an  i'i|uilater  triangles  syde  to  the  inscribed  circles  semidi- 
meticntes  square  is  as  12  to  i.     1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey  i, 

•  f'td  Fignrff.,  •  drawn  within  other*  [etc.). 


INSCRIPTION. 

1806  HTTTON  Ccurse  Math.  I.  369  To  determine  a  Triangle, 
and  the  Radius  of  the  Inscribed  Circle.     1885  LF.UDESDORP 

Cremona's  Proj,  Geont.  125  Si\  points  on  a  conic,  taken  in 
any  order,  may  be  regarded  a*  the  verti< •(•*  of  an  in-,.. 

InSCl'iber  i .inskrei-baj).  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ER!.] 
One  who  inscribes  ;  the  writer  of  an  inscription. 

1782  POWNALL  Stud.  Antiq.  48  Characters  and  .  .diagrams 
.  .which  Kircher  has  passed  by  unnoticed,  as  though  making 
no  part  of  the  inscriber's  intention.  1876  S.  MAXNIM;  Lar.d 
Pharaohs -2db  Many  of  the  inscribes  were  Christian-;.  1894 
W.  M.  LINDSAY  in  Class.  Rr.\  Mar.  108  i  Inscriptions,  in 
which  a  certain  amount  of  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
U  at  times  a  disturbing  element. 

Inscript  (rnskript  ',  si',  [ad.  L.  inscript-ttw 
that  which  is  written  upon  anything,  an  inscription, 
sb.  use  of  neuter  of  insfripf-ns :  see  next.] 

1.  Something  inscribed  ;  an  inscription. 

1611  Sprrn  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  x.  i.  §  60. 1235  The  inducement 
thereunto,  being  no  more  then  a  namele^e  Inscript  shuffled, 
no  man  knew  whence.  1651  SPARKE  Prim,  P»^'ot,  (1663) 
'.-.\;\  What  suiting  inscript  to  the  Cross  belongs.  1881  Coi-. 
in  Athcnafnm  17  June  765'!  Some  time  in  the  six- 
teenth century.,  it  is  shown  by  an  inscript  at  the  end  to 
have  belonged  to  Symon  du  Solier,  dwelling  at  Honfleur. 

f2.   Geom.  A  line  inscribed  in  a  figure  ;  a  chmd. 

1695  AUN<;IIAM  Geom.  Epit.  12  The  line  AB  is  also  called 
an  Inscript,  and  when  so  apply  ed,  is  said  to  cut  the  Circle. 

t  Inscri'pt,  ///-  «.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  in$cript~u$t 
pa.  pple.  of  insfribfye  to  INSCRIBE.]  Inscribed. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  V.  ii  The  name  of  Ihesu  \\a< 
founde  with  letters  of  golde  inscripte  and  wryten  in  hit. 
1592  R.  L*.  Hypm'rctoinafhia  16  A  shield,  .whereupon  was 
inscript  in  Hebrew,  Atlic  and  Latine  letters,  this  sentence. 

IllScri  ptible,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  inscript-it$t  pn. 
pple.  of  imcrlbtre  +  -IBI.E.]  =lNSCHinABLK. 

a  1696  SCAR  BURGH  Euclid  (1705)  173  Polygons  do  aiUf, 
that  are  mutually  with  a  Circle,  or  with  one  another  In- 
scriptible  and  Circumscriptible. 

Inscription  (inskrrpjan\  [ad.  \^.inscription- 
fw,  n.  of  action  from  inscnbcre  to  INSCRIBE.  Cf. 
K  inscription  (Rabelais,  i6thc.,in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  inscribing  ;  the  action  of  writing 
upon  or  in  something.     (In  quots,_/f^.)  rare. 

<t  1652  J.  SMITH  Sci.  J)isc.  ix.  i.  (1821)  410  These  we  may 
call  the  truths  of  natural  inscription.  1748  HAK  i : 
M,in  n.  i.  45  The  Law  of  first  Inscription. 

2.  concr,    Tiiat  which  is  inscribed ;    a   piece  of 
writing  or  lettering  upon  something  ;  a  set  of  char- 
acters  or  words  written,   engraved,  or   otherwise 
traced  upon  a  surface  ;  esp.  a  legend,  description, 
or  record  traced  upon  some  hard  substance  for  the 
sake  of  durability,  as  on  a  monument,  building, 
stone,  tablet,  medal,  coin,  vase,  etc. 

1538  LELAND///W.  I.  96  Inscription  could  I  find  none  yn 
these  Stones.  1596  SHAKS.  Mi-rch.  I'.  11.  vii.  14,  I  will 
suruay  the  inscriptions,  backe  againe  :  What  saies  this  leaden 
casket?  1667  KVKI.VN  Diary  19  Sept.,  I  obiain'd  the  gift 
of  his  Arundelian  Marbles,  those  celebrated  and  famous 
inscriptions  Greeke  and  Latine,  gather'd  with  so  much  cost 
and  Industrie  from  Greece.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in. 
28/2  Queen  Elizabeths  shilling  had.. this  Inscription,  Posni 
Deum  Adjtitorein  mcum,  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let. 
to  Ctess  Bristol  10  Apr.,  A  brazen  column  ..  was  erected  .. 
there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  ever  had  any  inscription. 
1821  BYRON  Two  I-'csc.  11.  i.  226  'Tis  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  = 
bears  on  one  side  the  head  of  Ferdinand  with  the  inscription 
J-'t-rJinandrs  [etc.].  1843  HRANDE  Diet.  Sc.t  etc.  833/1  The 
words  around  the  border  of  the  coin  form  what  is  termed 
the  legend,  those  in  the  middle  the  inscription.  [II.  V. 
HEAD  in  Let.t  Numismatists  make  no  distinction  between 
*  Inscription  '  and  '  Legend  '.] 

Jig.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  Introd.  (1851)  n  Nor  is  this 
yet  the  nig  hot  inscription  that  will  adorn  so  religious  and 
so  holy  a  defence  as  this.  1859  DICKENS  T.  7\vo  Cities  i. 
y,  Hunger  was  the  inscription  on  the  baker's  shelves  written 
in  every  small  loaf  of  his  scanty  stock  of  bad  bread. 

3.  spec.  a.  A  short  piece  of  writing  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book  or  other  composition,  descrip- 
tive of  its  nature,  contents,  authorship,  etc. ;  a  title, 
heading,   superscription.     (Now  rare  or   Obs.  as 
distinct  from  2.)     b.  A  brief  dedication  of  a  book 
or  work  of  art  to  a  person  (see  INSCIUBK  2  b~! ;  the 
superscription  of  a  letter. 

a  1400  //  'ydifs  KiMe  Gen.  Pro!.  39 (MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 
A.  i.  10)   The  firste  psalme  to  no  man  is  asigned,  for  . . 
what    other   man    is   \  mlirstonden    in    the   firste    but    the 
firste  geten,  that  inscripcioun  worthili  schuld  not  be  neces- 
sarie.     1529  MORK  Dyalogt'  i.  Wks.   174/2  Many  bokes  be 
ther  that  haue  false  in>cripcions,  and  ar  not  the  bokes  of 
them   that  they  be  named   by.      1598   PLORIO, /Mf&V,..  nlM 
the  inscription  or  title  of  a  booke.     1649  Alcoran  p.  vi,  Ma- 
homet ..  divided  it  into  many  Chapters,  lo  which  hr 
what  inscription  he  thought  good:  he  most  commonly  inti- 
tuleth  them  with  worth  that  are  in  their  first  line.     174* 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  451  And  nqw-and-thcn  a  Letter 
passes  on  both  Sides,  by  the  Inscription  and  Sul^ri 
of  which,  they^  remind   one  another,  that  they  liav. 
once  in  their  Lives  at  one  Church  together. 

c.  In  early  Music,  A  motto  or  sign,  or  combi- 
nation of  both,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  an  enig- 
matical canon,  to  indicate  *,  often  itself  enigmatically) 
the  manner  of  its  resolution. 

1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Aftts.  s.y.,  In  the 
second  Agnus  Dei  of  his  '  Missa  L'Ami  bandichon  ',  (J 
des  Pn:*]  intimates  that  the  Tenor  is  to  b--  silent,  i 
pretty  In?.cripii<jM,  '  AL;THIS  secundum  non  cst  * 
Some  of  Hu!'  :ire  very  oV-  < 

mas  reddo  omnia  qu;c  possideo  ' 

,Ult. 


INSCRIPTIONAL. 

4.  Anal.  A  marking  upon  snme  organ  or  part 
produced   by  another  in  contact  with   it ;   esp.  a 
marking   on    the    ileshy   part  of  a  muscle  where 
a  tendon  crosses  it. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  iv.  62  The  fift  (muscle]  . . 
marcheth  obliquely  towardes  the  thombe,  with  many  in- 
scriptions, and  ceaseth  at  divers  Tendons.  (-1720  W.  Gm- 
SON  Farrier's  Guide^  I.  yi.  (1738)  80  Having  only  Inscriptions 
answerable  to  the  winding  Convolutions  of  the  Brain.  187* 
HUMPHRY  Alyology  7  Its  fibres  are  partially  interrupted  by 
a  tendinous  inscription,  and  it  is  joined  beyond  that  point 
by  a  portion  of  the  muscle  arising  from  the  ischium  in  which 
there  is  no  tendinous  inscription. 

5.  Geom.  The  action  of  inscribing  one  figure  in 
another  :  see  INSCBIBK  3. 

1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  iv.  Introd.  i  to  This  fourth  booke 
intrealeth  of  the  inscription  . .  of  rectiline  figures.  1655 
STANLEY  Hist,  l'/iilos.  i.  (1701)  9/2.  1842  DE  MORGAN  Diff. 
«V  Int.  Calc.  303  It  is  the  condition  of  a  polygon's  inscription 
in  a  circle  that  its  successive  angles  should  be  [etc.]. 

t  6.  Civil  and  Sc.  Law.  An  accusation  or  chal- 
lenge at  law  made  under  the  condition  that  if  it 
were  false,  the  accuser  would  undergo  the  same 
punishment  that  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
accused  if  found  guilty.  Obs. 

Sometimes  inscription  appears  to  refer  to  the  accusation 
(see  Inscriptio  in  Du  Cange),  sometimes  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  accuser  :  cf.  COTGR.  Fr.  Diet., '  Inscription  en  faux, 
a  challenge  of,  or  exception  against  the  truth  of  an  Euidence  ; 
a  testimonie  or  vndertaking  to  prove  it  false,  entred  in  Court '. 

1479  Acta  Audit.  93  (Jam.)  The  said  James  has  drawin 
himself,  landis,  and  gudis,  souerte  to  the  kingis  hienes  for 
the  said  inscriptioune.  1674  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Laws  ^ 
Cust.  of  Scotl.  xix.  §8  (1699)227  Which  inscription  was  only 
necessar  in  atrocius,  but  not  in  lighter  crimes.  Ibid.,  In- 
scriptions were  only  necessar,  to  the  end  the  pursuer  might 
be  punished,  if  he  were  found  Guilty  of  Calumny,  1726 
AYLIFFE  Parergon  24  Inscription  is  an  obligation  made  in 
writing  whereby  the  Accuser  binds  himself  to  undergo  the 
same  Punishment,  if  he  shall  not  prove  the  Crime  which  he 
objects  to  the  Party  accused  . .  as  the  Defendant  himself 
ought  to  suffer,  if  the  same  be  prov'd. 

7.  Comrn.  The  action  of  inscribing  stock ;  in//, 
inscribed  stocks :  see  INSCRIBED  i  b. 

1797  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  85/2  Penury  and  misery  burst 
forth.  The  inscriptions,  which  were  at  forty,  fell  to  ten  ; 
the  armies  were  left  without  pay.  1809  R.  LANGFORD 
Introd.  Trade  55  The  second  description  of  Russian  Stock 
is  called  6  per  Cent.  Inscriptions.  1884  Pail  Mall  C. 
14  Aug.  5  'i  The  Bank  of  England  ..  in  its  desire  to  move 
with  the  times  ..has  been  undertaking  the  inscription  of 
a  number  of  colonial  loans. 

8.  Comb. 

1859  H.  L.  SMITH  in  Ardixol.  Cant.  XI.  108  Only  the 
labels  . .  and  inscription-plate  remain.  1861  F.  HALL  in 
Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  320  Dismissed  by  the  inscription- 
writer,  with  nine  stanzas  of  vague  encomium. 

Inscriptional  (inskri-pjsnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.] 

fl.  Bearing  an  inscription ;   =  INSCRIBED  3.  Obs. 

1778  Phil.  Suni.  S.  Ire!.  21  In  the  same  nave  are  three 
inscriptional  Slabs.  1795  J.  C.  MURPHY  Trav.  Portugal 
308  Several  ancient  inscriptional  stones  have  been  found. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  an  inscription  or  inscriptions. 

1822  JAS.  TATE  in  Parrs  Wks.  (1828)  VIII.  251  The  in- 
scriptional  labours  of  your  classical  pen.  1880  WARREN 
Book-plates  vii.  63  The  inscriptional  portion  of  the  plate  is 
copied  first  in  italics.  1891  Sfectalami  Mar.,  '  A.S.'  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  inscriptional  Latin  for  '  Anno  Salutis  '. 
1896  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Sept.  193  Criteria  derived,  .from 
inscriptional  and  alphabetical  character. 

Inscri'ptioned  (-Jend),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED^.]  Furnished  with  an  inscription;  =  IN- 
SCRIBED 2. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  641  The  marble  fount,  sculp- 
tured and  inscriptioned  on  every  surface. 

Inscri'ptionist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 
The  writer  or  carver  of  an  inscription. 

1861  F.  HALL  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  3  note, 
The  inscriptionist  was  . .  not  quite  incapable  of  such  an 
aberration  from  grammatical  orthopraxy.  Ibid.  16  note, 
The  laxity  of  the  inscriptionist. 

Inscri-ptionless,  «.  [f-  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  an  inscription;  having  no  inscription. 

1634  WIIITLOCK  Zootomia  553  Lazarus  (whose  Receptacle 
is  Inscriptionlesse).  1827  Hoon  Aria's.  Fairies  xxii,  Make 
tombs  inscriptionless — raze  each  high  name.  1852  Meandc r- 
ings  of  Mem.  I.  71  A  margin  stone  I  crave  Inscriptionless, 
or  chiselled  by  the  wave. 

Inscriptive  (inskri-ptiv),  a.  [f.  L.  inscript-, 
ppl.  stem  of  inscribere  to  INSCRIBE  +  -IVE.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  inscription ;  belonging  to 
or  used  in  inscriptions  (quot.  1888). 

1740  Poetry\n  Ann,  Reg.  (1772)208  O  !  let  this  column 
rise,  Pure  from  false  tropnies  and  inscriptive  lyes.  1807 
WoRnsw.  \\'lt.  Doe  vii.  214  'God  us  ayde  !'..  Inscriptive 
legend  which  I  ween  May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen. 
1888  BORGON  Lives  12  Gd.  'Men  I.  i.  36  When  speaking  of 
inscriptive  writing,  Routh  once  remarked  [etc.]. 

f  2.  Bearing  an  inscription  ;  =  INSCRIBED  2.  Otis. 

1740  DYER  Ruins  Rome  79  And  vases  boss'd  and  huge 
inscriptive  stones. 

Hence  Inscri-ptively  adv.,  by  way  of  an  in- 
scription. 

1895  Daily  Km*  5  Feb.  6/5  Beneath  this  again  are  in- 
scripfively  quoted  the  hero's  words :  '  Thus  Sebastopol 
defends  herself. 

tlnscri-ptor.  Obs.rare.   $l<a*inscnplurt  ad. 
late  I,.  inscriflHt-a  inscription'.]     An  inscription. 
Vol..  V. 


Empedocles  217  The 
Mild  and  inscrutably  calm. 

+  Inscru-te,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  stem  ot 
prec.,  or  f.  I  .  scnltat-us  pa.  pple.]  =  INSCRUTABLE. 

1630  G.  DANIF.I.  I'.cchis.  xviii.  9   Fur  '"s  In55rute  •  ' 
power,  'hove  reach  of  Mortal!  to  find  out.     Ibid,  xxxix.  7° 
How  dare  Man  question..  His  inscrute  power/ 

Inscrutive  (inskrw-tiv),  a.  rare,  [irreg.  t.  u 
inscriita-re  to  search  or  examine  into  +  -IVE.] 
Given  to  scrutiny  or  investigation. 

1882  Chicago  AAan.e  :•••  June  400  What  amounts  i 
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1603  HOLLAND  tr.  rinf.ii.l:  .!/,»•.  1089  As  Comoedies.. 
carrie  . .  ridiculous  epigrams  or  insi  i; 

Inscri'ptured,  a.     ran-',     [f.  *inscriptnre 
,see  prec.)  +  -ED-.J     Bearing  inscriptions;       I-. 
SCBIHKD  3. 

1881  ROSSKTTI  Ball.  \  Sunn.,  Church-Porch,  Shake  we  off    j 
the  dust  we  have  Upon  our  feet,  lest  it  defile  the  stones 
latcriptmcd.  covering  their  sacred  bones. 

tlnscrive,  "'.  Obs.  [f.  K  inscriv-,  full  stem 
of  inscrire  =  It.  inscrtvere,  ad.  L.  inscribfre  :  cf. 
DESCRIVK.] 

1.  trans.  =  INSCRIBE  2. 

1381  WYCLIF  •znd  Prol.  Ps.,  Alle  the  salmyes  that  ben  in- 
scnued  to  hym  Dauid,  pertenen  to  the  sacrament  of  Crist, 
for  Dauid  is  seid  Crist. 

2.  Sc.  Law.    reft.  To  undertake,  under  penalty, 
to  prove  (something)  false  :  see  INSCRIPTION  6. 

Cf.  Fr.  s' inscrire  en  faux, '  to  vndertake  that  an  Euidence, 
etc.,  is  false  ;  or  to  vndertake  to  prove  it  false  or  falsified  ; 
also  to  accuse  of  or  charge  with  falsehood  or  falsenesse '. 
(Cotgrave.) 

1479  Acta  Audit.  93  (Jam.)  It  was  atlegit  be  the  said  James, 
that  the  instrument  of  the  said  sett  . .  was  falss  and  offrit 
him  to  inscriue  him[self]  criminally  tharto  as  he  aucht  of  law. 

Inscroll  (inskro"-l),  v.  [f.  IN-  1  or  -  +  SCROLL.] 
trans.  To  inscribe  or  enter  upon  a  scroll. 

1596  SHAKS.  Mercli.  V.  n.  vii.  72  Had  you  beene  as  wise  as 
bold,  Yong  in  limbs,  in  iudgement  old,  Your  answere  had 
not  beene  inscrold.  1898  T.  HARDY  ll'e-sse-r  Poems  131 
Drop  one  plume  as  pledge  that  Heaven  inscrolls  the  wrong. 

t  Inscru'ple,  v.  Obs.  iionce-wd.  [f.  IN- -  + 
SCRUPLE.]  trans.  To  possess  with  scruples. 

1663  Flagellum  or  O.  Crotn-ivell^ifiyi)  89  Being  inscruplcd 
by  some  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  (who  were  highly  in- 
censed at  this  war). 

Inscrutability  (inskn7tabHiti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  inscrutable ; 
transf.  something  inscrutable. 

1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  il.  i.  §  3.  20  These 
Mysteries  . .  are  Gods  own  Inscrutabilitie.  1792  G.  WAKE- 
FIELD  Mem.  130  (T.)  His  theological  conceptions  were 
aluays.  .to  me.  .one  of  the  inscrutabilities  of  mystery.  1859  ' 
KINGSLEY  Misc.  (1860)  I.  291  The  awe  which  Nature's 
grandeur  and  inscrutability  brings  with  it.  1880  J.  CAIRO 
Pltilos.  Relig.  i.  31  Reverence,  not  for  a  mere  blank  inscru- 
tability, but  for  what  I  can  think  of  as  an  intelligence 
essentially  the  same  with  my  own. 

Inscrutable  (inskrK-tab'l),  a.  (sb.*)  [ad.  late  L. 
inscrfitabilis  (Augustine,  Hilary),  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  + 
scriltari,  -are,  to  search  or  examine  thoroughly,  to 
explore:  see -ABLE.  Cf.  F.  inscrutable  (151(1  c.).] 

That  cannot  be  searched  into  or  found  out  by- 
searching;  impenetrable  or  unfathomable  to  investi- 
gation ;  quite  unintelligible,  entirely  mysterious. 

£1450  tr.  De  Imitalione  in.  Iv.  131.  I  haue  lerned  herby  to 
drede  bin  inscrutable  iugement.  1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  32  b,  The  herte  of  man  is  inscrutable,  and  onely 
god  knoweth  it.  1602  WARNER  AW.  Enf.  xin.  Ixxix.  (1612) 
327  O  Essence  more  inscrutable,  than  all  compaierd  to  it. 
1661  COWLFY  I'erses  t  Ess.,  Cromwell  (1669)  66  The  in- 
scrutable mysteries  of  Eternal  Providence.  1731  BERKELEY 
Alciphr.  VII.  §26  You  are  a  pair  of  inscrutable,  unfathom- 
able, fashionable  philosophers.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit. 
II.  11.  ii.  §  27.  77  The  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  which  theo- 
logians agree  to  call  inscrutable,  but  which  they  do  not_fail 
to  define  and  analyse  with  the  most  confident  dogmatism. 
1870  DISRAELI  Lothair  liii,  That  countenance  was  always 
inscrutable.  1894  H.  JlmnoKaiD  Atctmt  Man  155, At  the 
present  moment  the  ultimate  origin  of  Mind  is  as  inscrut- 
able a  mystery  as  the  origin  of  Life. 

b.  Rarely  of  things  physical,  as  an  abyss:  Im- 
penetrable, unfathomable. 

1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  I.  2  Races  Men,  Deep  holes,  inscru- 
table cavities  of  the  earth.  1858  HAWTHOKNF.  Fr.  f,  It. 
Jrnls.  I.  142  The  guide. .held  his  torch  down  into  an  in- 
scrutable pit  beneath  our  feet. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Inscrutable  things. 


INSEARCHABLE. 

formation  these  in%crutive  young  >'.•  ihe  daily 

L  ;  evolve  from  ,  •  ^-iven  in- 


scrulables  of  Nature,  in  which  humane  Search  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  Demonstration. 

Inscru-tablcness.    [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 
quality  or  character  of  being  inscrutable. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1828  in  WEBSTKR.  1851  NICHOI. 
A  re/lit.  Heav.  (ed.  9)  64  The  nebulous  spots  losing  all  trace 
of  their  previous  inscrutableness.  fSytSpKiatorn  M;ir. 
That  sense  of  the  mystery  and  the_tragic  inscrutableness  of 
human  fate  which  is  as  modern  as  it  is  ancient. 

b.  An  instance  of  this ;  something  inscrutable. 

a  1864  HAWTHORNF.  Sept.  Felton  11879!  65  All  was  a  blur, 
an  inscrutableness,  a  scrawl  of  unintelligible  characters. 

Inscru-tably,  adv.    [f .  a»  prec.  + -w  ».]    In 

an  inscrutable  manner ;  beyond  searching  out ;  un- 
fathomably  ;  quite  unintelligibly. 


tuplasm  of  given  in- 

Insculp  (insk»-lp),t>.  N,i«  rmreai  <  • 
pple.  insoulpt,  insculped.  [ad.  1  .  in 
to  carve  or  engrave  on,  I.  •  7.V>r  to 

carve,  or  its  F'.  repr./'  < -odef.). 

Used  at  first  in  pa.  pple.  insculpt,  ad.  1 
the  finite  vb.  mny  have  arisen    in   p.iit   from  an 
analysis  of  this  as  insrulp-t  -  insculf  f,/.] 

1.  trans.  To  carve,  engrave,  or  sculpture 
something,  as  a  figure  or  inscription  upon  stone). 

1432-50  tr.  Higdrn  (RolUi  III.  n  Uiuerse  carectes  to  be 
msculpte  in   gcmmes.      1566  PAINIFR  1'al.  /'i'eas.  II.  Siv. 
(N.),  More  lyvely..than  any  forme  may  be  : 
mi-tall  or  marble.     1596 

that  beares  the  figure  of  an  An;ell  Mampt  in  gold,  but  that's 
-.  pen.     1604  DKAYTON  .l/oj.-j  i.  'K.',  Which  he  in- 
sculped   in  two  likely  stones,  For  rareness  of  in\ 
price.      1616  Bl-LLOKAR,  Inscitlpe,  to  cut  or  carue  in.      1665 
J.  WEBB  Xlone.He>ig(\-!i^i  163  l!y  iusculping  some  short 
inscription.     Ibid.  190  They  made. .the  Al- 
and fiat,  and  thereon  insculpt   them.     1706  PHI: 
iMscutp,  to  engrave,  carve,  or  cut.     1814  Si  i  MI  v  Carrnina 
Aut,,  etc.  Poet.  Wks.  111.  315  Hearing  lyingly  the  libell'd 
name  Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculpt. 
fig.     1607  ROWLANDS  iniy  n'a>~i:  i  The  wounds  and  scarrs 
insculpt  upon  his  flesh.     1668  H.  MORK  1'ir.  1'ial  in.  xxiii. 
(1713;  231  Wise  Men.. who  in  :   Parables  have 

insculped  the  memorials  of  their  Wisdom  in  the  Minds  and 
Memories  of  rude  People. 

2.  a.  To  shape  artistically  by  cutting,     b.  To 
adom  with  carved  figures  or  inscriptions ;  to  sculp- 
ture (stone,  etc.)  :   =  CABVE  v.  5  a,  6  b.    Also_/fy. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  I.  15  The  inner  seate  . .  of  the 
scull,  where  Os  Cuneale  is  insculped  like  the  maner  of  a 
seat,  or  stoole.  1653  R.  SANUERS  Physiogn.  254  The  ears 
neatly  insculped,  of  mean  bigness.  1665  J.  WEBB  Stone- 
//£»£•  (1725)  1 35 Stones.. were  insculpt  with  Antique  Runick 
or  Gothick  Characters.  1830  W.  Pun  LIPS  .Wt.  Sinai  iv.  6 
The  sacred  Tables.  .Fresh  from  their  heavenly  quarry,  and 
insculpt  Of  God's  own  hand  immediate. 

t  Inscu'lpt,  •'•  Obs.  [f.  L.  instulpt-,  ppl.  stem 
of  i-nsculp-ei  e  :  see  prec.]  =lNsni.!-. 

1487  Ann.  Barlcr-Surg.  Load.  (1890)  213  That  a  tablet! 
of  stone  shalbe  sett  up  and  the  Master  and  Wardeins  names 
insculpted  thereon.  1611  SPFFD  Hist.  (>t.  Brit.  vn.  x.  248 
Therein  . .  their  Armes  or  Atchieuements.  .are  according  in- 
sculpted  from  the  authoritieof  both.  1657'loMLlNSON^flKWi'j 
Disp.  344  Whereon  they  have  insculpted  a  humane  shape. 

Insculpt,  ///.  a. :  see  INSCULP  v. 

t  Inscription.  Obs.  Also  (crrim.)  -sion. 
[ad.  late  L.  nisfulptiSn-em,  noun  of  action  from 
insculf  crt  to  INSCTLP.]  The  action  of  carving  or 
sculpturing  upon  something;  toner,  a  carved  figure 
or  inscription.  Koofg, 

1599  Richmond.  H  His  (Surtees)  268  A  cup  of  silver,  .to  be 
made.,  with  this  insculpsion  or  engravinge  therein.  1607 
TOURNF.I  R  Rev.  Trag.  I.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  13  For  what  is 
it  to  haue  A  flattering  false  insculption  on  a  Toombe,  And 
in  men's  beans  reproch?  1647  H.  MOBE  Song  of  Soul  II. 
iii.  n.  xlvi,  So  forms  more  stoutly  Huns  Against  our  spright 
make  deep  insculption.  1655  FI-LLKR  Jiis.'.  Camp.  42. 

Insctrlptor.  ?  Obs.  [a.  L.  type  *insai'ftor, 
agent-n.  from  iitsculplre :  see  prec.  Cf.  F.  insculp- 
teur  (1584  in  Godef.).]  One  who  carves  or  sculp- 
tures a  figure,  etc.  upon  something ;  a  sculptor. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilhmea.it  s  Fr.  Chirurg.  Ii  iv  h 'i  The 
Insculptoror  Ingravere.to  adorne  and  imbellishe  his  laboures. 
1727  DART  Canterb.  Cathedr.  Pref.,  The  Historian's  pen. 
and  the  Insculptor's  Art. 

Inscu'lpture,  sb.  ?  Obs.  [a.  obs.  I.  in  sculp- 
ture 1 5-1 6thc.  in  Godef.),  ad.  L.  type  *inscnlptilra, 
(.  insculpfre :  see  -URE.]  A  figure  or  inscription 
carved  or  sculptured  upon  something. 

1607  SHAKS.  Tinum  v.  iv.  67  On  his  Grauestone,  this  In- 
sculpture  which  With  wax  I  brought  away.     1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iv.  185  At  first  1-,-iith  hcl  it 
free  and  usuall  to  weare  rings  on  either  hand ;  but.  .when 
pretious  gems  and  rich  insculptures  were  added,  th.- 
of  wearing  them  on  the  right  hand  was  iranslated  unto  the 
left.     1664  H.  MORE  Myit.  Iniq.  224  To  make  up  a  more 
graceful!  insculpture  upon  the  external  Cortex  of  a  V  ision. 

Inscu-lpture,  v.    Also  en-,    [f.  I 

+  SCULPTURE.]  trans.  To  carve  or  sculpture 
upon  something.  Hence  Inscu'lptured  ///.  a. 

1787  GLOVER  Athtxaidvu.  .K.'.  He  sun. 
round,  the  horrours  which  befel  The  house  of  Laius.     1831 
WORDSW.  1  'arrtr.i'  revisited,  etc.  Apol.  9  1  hose  Shapes  dis- 
tinct  That   yet  survive  ensculptured   on   the    walls.     .834 
Frastr,  .Mag.   X.   23  The  .  <le«rt    with  ,ts 

insculptured   riddles.     1855    1  ;  ''   mVlh' 

insculptured  language  of  the  lu;ht. 

Inscyde,  obs     erron.)  form  of  IV 

t  Insea-,  r.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  '  +  SEA  sb.}  trans. 
To  enclose  with  the  sea. 

r,6ii   CHAPMAS  Iliad  xl.  6;,7  There  made  we  halt    2nd 
there  the  sun  cast  many  a   : 
armours,  horse  and  foot  msea'd  together  there. 

Inseal  Inseam,  obs 

t  Insea'r,  i'-    Obs.  rare.    [IK- '  or  '-'  +  SKAU  : 
trans.  To  impress  by  sen 

l6o,  A  ,'.'.  in  Hart.  Misc.  II.  371  To  report 

that  those  natural  marks  were  inseared  with  a  !. 

Insearch  e, -er^ar.  B,.l»,OJj. 

tlnsea-rchable,  «-  Obs.  ran.  JIN-'.]  That 

cannot  lie  searched  out ;  unse.irchn: 

1647-8  I  %  woman 

of  a  most  insearchable  mini! 


INSEASON. 
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INSECTICIDAL 


t  Insea-son,:'.  O6s.  ran-,    [f.  IN--  +  SEASON.] 

trans.    To   accustom    or    inure    (a  plant)    to    the 
climate  and  surroundings  ;  to  acclimatize. 

1616  Su'RFU  &  MARKH.  Country  Farm?  351  That  so  you 
may  assure  your  selfe.  that  hi-  rootes  are  long  since  well 
inseasoned.  and  haue  fully  taken  with  the  earth. 

I'nseat.  Si.  ?  vbs.  Also  inset,  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
SEAT  sb.]  The  general  living-room  in  a  farm- 
house or  cottage  in  Scotland  in  the  iSth  c. 

1811  AITON  I'iew  of  Agric.  Ayr  114  That  part  of  (he  build- 
ing which  served  the  family  fir  lodging,  sleeping,  cookery, 
dairy,  etc.,  denominated  the  in-sent,  was  about  12  or  at  mo>t 
14  feet  square.  On  larger  farms,  another  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions,  and  which  entered  through  the  in-sent,  was 
called  the  sflfnsc.  18.  .  \V.  \\*ATSON  Answ.  Unco  Bit  IV ant 
Poems  (1877)  67  (Jam.  Supp.)  The  morn  I  sail  speak  to  my 
father,  To  big  us  an  inset  an1  spence. 

t  Ilisecable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insecabilis, 
f.  in-  (!N- 3)  +  seulln'tit  that  may  be  cut,  f.  seftlre 
to  cut :  see  -BLE.  So  F.  instcable  (1570  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Incapable  of  being  cut. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Insccahle,  not  to  be  cut.  17. .  tr.  /  'oltaires 
Wks.  XXVI.  115  (Jod.'  If  an  insecable  animal  be  eternal. 

tl'nsecate,  v.  Obs.  rare~~n.  [f.  L.  insecure  : 
see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  -  INSECT  7'.1 

1613  COCKERAM,  In&ecate,  to  cut. 

Insect  (i'nsekt),  sb.  [ad.  I,,  insectum^  ellipt. 
for  animal  insectum  animal  notched  or  cut  into 
(Pliny),  from  insect-its,  pa.  pple.  of  insecure  to  cut 
into;  a  rendering  of  Gr.  tvTopov  insect  { Aristotle): 
cf.  ENTOMO-.  Cf.  F.  insecte  (DuPinet,  ifith  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  small  invertebrate   animal,  usually  having 
a  body  divided  into  segments,  and  several  pairs  of 
legs,  and  often  winged  ;  in  popular  use  comprising, 
besides  the  animals  scientifically  so  called  (see  2\ 
many  other  arthropods,  as   spiders,   mites,  centi- 
pedes,  wood-lice,   etc.,    and   other   invertebrates, 
as  the  'coral-insect*;  formerly  (and  still  by  the 
uneducated)  applied  still  more  widely,  e.g.  to  earth- 
worms, snails,  and  even  some  small  vertebrates,  as 
frogs  and  tortoises. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  K.vplan.  Words  Art,  Insects,  little 
vermine  or  smal  creatures,  which  haue  (as  it  were)  a  cut  or 
diuision  betweene  their  heads  and  bodies,  as  Pismires,  Flies, 
Grashoppers,  vnder  which  are  comprehended  Earth-wormes, 
Caterpillers  [etc.].  1611  COTGR.,  Insecte,  an  Insect ;  a  small 
fleshlesse,  and  bloudlesse  vermine,  diuided  (in  some  sort* 
betweene  the  head,  bodie,  and  bellie,  as  an  Ant,  Fly,  Bee, 
etc. ;  vnder  which,  the  Earthworme,  Caterpiller,  etc.  be 
also  comprehended.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  E£.  in. 
xv.  142  The  Scolopendra  or  hundred  footed  insect.  1658  tr. 
Bergf  roc's  Satyr.  Char,  xxvi.  95  Me-thinks  I  hear  an  anyry 
frog  croak  ..  I  use  this  Author  something  ill  to  reduce  him 
to  the  Insects.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  A  nun.  fy  .Win.  Introd., 
Of  Insects,  few  are  used  as  meat,  except  snailes,  which  some 
count  most  dainty  sweet  and  nourishing  meat.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vii.  476  At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the 
ground,  Insect  or  Worme.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Knits  of  Diet 
252  AH  Birds  which  feed  upon  Worms  and  Insects.  1754 
Diet.  Arts  fy  Sc.  III.  2032  Medusa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
naked  insects.  1806  PRISCILLA  WAKEFIELD  Data.  Recreat. 
vii.  97  Desire  John  to  bring  in  the  pan  with  the  sea-insects 
. .  What  strange  creatures  !  they  are  far  more  like  flowers 
than  insects.  Therefore  they  are  called  sea-anemonics. 
1863  BATES  Nat.  Amazon  iv.  (1864)  96  A  large  hairy  spider 
of  the  genus  Mygale  . .  The  Mygales  are  quite  common 
insects. 

2.  Zool.  An  animal  belonging  to  the  class  Insecta 
of  Arthropoda :  see  IXSECTA  2. 

Only  gradually  restricted  from  the  wider  popular  use. 
The  earlier  quots.  here  refer  to  true  insects,  but  their  authors 
would  undoubtedly  have  included  other  animals  under  the 
name. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  i.  310  Many  and  sundrie  sorts 
there  be  of  Insects,  .and  well  may  they  all  be  called  Insecta: 
by  reason  of  those  cuts  and  divisions,  which  some  have 
about  the  necke,  others  in  the  breast  and  belly;  the  which 
doe  goe  round  and  part  the  members  of  the  bodie,  hanging 
togiuer  only  by  a  little  pipe  and  fistulous  conveiance.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  An  Insect,  the  smallest  sort  of  Animal,  as  a  Fly, 
Bee,  or  Ant,  some  think  them  to  be  so  called,  because  they 
have  a  kind  of  division,  or  section,  between  the  head  and 
the  belly,  a  1704  LOCKE  Rlem.  Xat.  Philos.  x.  (1754)  38  They 
are  called  insects  from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  are,  as  it  were?  cut  into  two  parts, 
which  are  joined  together  by  a  small  ligature  :  as  we  see  in 
wasps,  common  flies,  and  the  like.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
Sitpp.,  Insects  make  one  of  the  classes  of  animals,  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  their  body  is  covered  with  a 
sort  of  bony  substance  instead  of  skin,  and  their  heads  are 
furnished  with  antennae,  called  horns.  Linns!  Syst,  Nut. 
p.  83.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  137  We  may  define 
insects  to  be  little  animals  without  red  blood,  bones  or  car- 
tilages, furnished  with  a  trunk  or  else  a  mouth,  opening 
lengthwise,  with  eyes  which  they  are  incapable  of  covering, 
and  with  lungs  which  have  their  openings  in  the  sides.  1828 
STARK  Elem.  .Vat.  Hist.  II.  217  Latreille  divides  the  class 
of  Insects,  as  now  restricted,  into  eleven  orders. .The  Para- 
tita  and  Thysanpitra,  which  Latreille  previously  arranged 
with  the  Arachnides  Dr.  Leach  first  added  to  the  class  of 
Insects.  186*  DARWIN  On  Fertil.  Orchids  i,  38  Certain 
orchids  require  special  insects  for  their  fertilization.  1891 
L.  C.  HULL  in  Nature  10  Sept.  457/1  We  understand 
insects  to  be  animals  of  small  size,  furnished  with  a  hard  skin 
and  six  legs,  breathing  by  branched  air-tubes,  and  commonly 
provided  in  the  adult  condition  with  wings. 
.^'.fig-  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  person,  as 
insignificant  or  despicable  (sometimes  also  as  an- 
noying, like  an  insect  persistently  buzzing  around 
or  settling  upon  one). 


1684  OTWAV  Atheist  \.  i.  We  are  over-run  with  a  Race  of 
Vermin  they  call  Wits,  a  Generation  of  Insects  th- 
always  making  a  Noise.  1707  Hi  AKNF  Collect.  24  Jan. 
(O.  H.  S.'  I.  ,  >a  He,  the  little  Insect,  was  recommended  tn 
King  William.  1798  CHALMFKS  I'osth.  H'fcs.  (18491  VI.  7 
Ir  i-  not  fur  us,  the  frail  insects  of  a  day  ..to  oppose  the  feeble 
p,iu  ,.i  i  di"  OQJ  recoil  to  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence.  1813 
Trierni.  n.  Inter),  ii,  Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's 
sky,  Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attnb.  That  18 an  insect, 
as  insect  breeze*  tawf>,  locust ,  pest,  vermin  ;  consist- 
ing of  insects,  as  insect  kind,  myriads,  quire,  race, 
society^  tribe,  youth  ;  resembling  or  likened  to  an 
insect,  as  insect  follower,  understanding,  rexatwn; 
of  or  belonging  to  insects,  as  insctf  <;v,V'_/";/.Vv'v» 
head,  farr'a,  life,  maggot,  origin,  parasite,  queen, 
i^a.\\  -ving\  for  insects,  as  insect-box >  -cabinet, 
-trap.  b.  objective,  instrumental,  etc.,  as  insect- 
collector,  -destroyer,  -eater,  -eating  &&}.,  -hunter; 
insect-fertitizable  adj.,  -fertilization,  -fertilized *&}., 
-haunted  adj.  ;  instct-likt  adj.  or  adv.  c.  Special 
Combs, :  insect-bed  i^seequot.) ;  insect-feeder, 
a  creature  that  feeds  on  insects ;  *t*  insect-flower 
\Poet^],  applied  to  a  sea-anemone ;  insect-gun, 
a  small  bellows  for  blowing  insect-powder  into 
crevices  or  sprinkling  it  upon  plants  ;  insect-net, 
a  light  hand-net  for  catching  insects;  a  butterfly- 
net  ;  insect-powder,  a  powder  (usually  prepared 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  species  of  Pyrethrum 
used  to  kill  or  drive  away  insects. 

1893  GFIKIK  C,eol.  (ed.  3)  899  These  relics  of  insect  life, 
are  so  abundant  in  the  calcareous  bands  [of  the  British 
Lias]  that  the  latter  are  known  as  *insect-beds.  1837 
Li'tt.  fr.  Madras  (1843)  140  Many  thanks  for  the  *  insect- 
box  and  pins.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  i  The  learned 
write,  an  *insect  breeze  Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows,  And  stings  the  founders 
of  his  house.  1843  Zoologist  I.  342  An  "insect-cabinet 
containing  twelve  drawers.  1878  SMII.KS  A*.  Dick  v.  45 
He  was  an  'insect-collector.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech ., 
fnst\  t-destroyer,  a  device  for  killing  noxious  insects. 
1773  WHITE  in  Phil.  Trans.  I, XIV.  201  These  birds.. 
*  insect-eaters  themselves.  187*  CARPENTER  Aniw.  Phys. 
iv.  163  *Insect-eating  animals  obtain  their  food  by  means 
of  a  long  extensible  tongue.  1879  LUBROCK  Sci.  Lett,  i.  4 
The  first  observation  on  insect-eating  flowers  was  made 
about  the  year  1768  by  our  countryman  Ellis.  1822-34 
G00{fsSfudyM(J.(td.4)  I-  264  The  atmosphere  is  freighted 
with  myriads  of  "insect-eggs  that  elude  our  senses.  "  1891 
Dmify^NtW  15  Dec.  5/4  It  has  been  reserved  for..  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  to  prove  conclusively  that  *insect-fed 
plants  bear  heavier  and  more  numerous  seeds  than  unfed 
ones.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Annt.  I.  599/2  The  many  pointed 
tuberculous  teeth  of  the  *insert-feeders.  1880  A.  K.  WAL- 
LACE /si.  Life  473  Many  of  them  require  *insect-fertili-a- 
tion.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Sot.  Card.  i.  121  You  guard  the 
Mermaid  in  her  briny  vale ;  Feed  the  live  petals  of  her 
*insect-flowers.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  fie.  (17791  IV.  xcv. 
i  $9  All  those  ^insect-followers  shrink  away  in  the  winter  of 
distress.  1897  MARY  KINGSLKY  II'.  Africa  572,  I  write  by 
the  light  of  an  *insect-haunted  lantern.  1857  E.  NEWMAN 
(title)  The  "Insect-hunters  or  Entomology  in  Verse.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  169,  I  had  to  jump  at  a  rock 
wall,  and  hang  on  to  it  in  a  manner  more  befitting  an  insect 
than  an  insect-hunter.  1711  SHAI-TESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II. 
94  Be  they  of  the  poorest  *Snsect-kind,  such  as  bees  or 
wasps  ;  'tis  natural  to  'em  to  be  rouz'd  with  fury.  17*7-46 


ROWLAND  tr.  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1125  The  *Insect-Locust 
is  like  the  Lobster,  for  that  cannot  be  called  either  flesh  or 
fish.  1747  GOULD  Eng.  Ants  39  Most  *Insect  Maggots  are 
furnished  with_a  Set  of  Legs.  1821-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  452  Linnaeus,  who.  .endeavoured  to  resolve  almost 
all  diseases.,  into  an  animalcular  or  'insect  origin.  1853 
Zoologist  XI.  4045  These  exceedingly  rare  yinsect-parasites. 
1854  Ibid,  XII.  4179  The  galleries  or  perforations  of  these 
"insect-pests.  1893  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  Dec.  823  Ordinary 
*  insect-powders  ..  were  quite  ineffectual.  1813  KYKON 
Giaour  388  Rising  on  its  purple  wing  The  *insect-queen 
of  eastern  spring  [note,  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Knsh- 
meer,  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  of  the  species].  1818 
SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  x.  xv,  The  fish  were  poisoned  in  the 
streams  ..  the  'insect  race  Was  withered  up.  1887  Am<->; 
Naturalist  XXI.  501  The  plant  which  I  have  to  notice 
because  of  its  peculiarity  as  an  'insect-trap.  1728-46  THOM- 
SON Springfo  And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  *insect 
tribes  Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day.  1816  J.  (In.- 
CHRIST  Philos.  Etytn.  105  These  cobwebs  entangle  *insect 
understandings  like  their  own.  1808  HELEN  ST.  VICTOR 
Ruins  Rigonda  II.  109  ^Insect  vermin  which  swarmed  on 
the  walls.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  68  P  3  "Insect  vexa- 
tions which  sting  us  and  fly  away.  1853  Zoologist  XI.  3820 
Specimens  of  the  white  "insect-wax  of  China.  1712-14  POPE 
Ra^e  Lock  n.  59  Some  to  the  sun  their  "insect-wings  unfold. 
1742  CRAY  Ode  on  Spring  iii,  The  "insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing.  Eager  to.. float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

t  Insect,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insect -its,  pa.  pple. 
of  insecdre  to  cut  into  :  see  prec.]  Having  the 
body  divided  into  segments  ;  chiefly  in  insect  ani- 
mals =\J.  animCilia  insccta  :  see  INSECTA. 

1589  Pu'TTENHAM  F.ng.  Pwsif  iii.  v.  ;Arb.)  162  So  also  is 
the  Ante  or  pismire,  and  they  be  but  little  creeping  things 
not  perfect  beasts,  but  insect,  or  wormes,  a  1658  C' 
LAND  Gen.  Pflems,  etc.  (1677)  136  Meeting  with  the  putrid 
Matter  of  your  Invention,  as  the  Sun  produceth  Insect 
Animals,  a  1677  HALE  Print.  ()rig-.  Man.  iv.  ii.  306  Some 
insect  Animals. 

t  Insect  (insc-kt),  v.\  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.mstrt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  insecure  to  cut  into  :  cf.  dissect ^  inter- 
sect^ trans.  To  cut  into. 

a  1652   BROMR  Queen  -5-  Cone.  in.  vii,    Down   with   their 


weapons,  up  \\iih  their  he<-K  till  ur  insect  and  rip  up  thr 
inlr.uU  of  the  cause. 

Insect  (i-nsektl,  ?'.-    nonfc--vd.     [f.  IN>F<  i   >/>.] 
j'ft/r.  To  hunt  or  catch  insect  <. 

1879  J.  BURROUGHS   J.vinsts  ,y    //  ".   //  nt\     .        We  dis- 
covered the  bird  ..  injecting  in  the  top  of  a  ru-\\  K 
hemlock. 

Insecta  (inse-kta),  5/».//.  [I..,  pi.  of  inscctum 
I.VSECT  ;  formerly  also,  more  fully,  insecta  animatia 
'  cut-\vaisted  animals  *.] 

fl.  Formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  INSECT,  in  its 
popular  application.   Obs. 

['577  HARRISON  England  in.  \i.  (1878)  ii.  36  The  cut  or 
girt  wasted  I  for  so  I  English  the  word  Iftsccln  are  ihp 
hornets,  waspes,  bees,  and.  such  like.  1601  HOLLAND  /V/wrxi. 
i.  310  Well  may  they  be  called  Insecta  '.  by  re.i^<  in  of  those 
cuts  and  divisions,  which  some  have  about  the  notice.]  1609 
C.(BuTLKR  Few.  J\f.»t,  Pref.,  Of  all  Insccta  the  11 
chief.  1626  BACON  Syh<a  §  73  So  some  Insecta  which  haue 
Spirit  of  Life,  as  Snakes  and  Silkewormes,  are  to  the  touch 
Cold.  1648  S.  MARSHALL  htttniannel  ?.•$  Sometimes  the  Lord 
stirres  up  other  creatures  to  doe  it  ;  the  Wind,  the  Sun,  the 
Stars,  nay  it  may  be  the  very  insect  ti  animalia  .  .  the  R;itv  and 
Mice,  and  Frogs,  and  such  poore  creatures.  1651  A1,? 
Ghost  (35  Those  living  creatures,  which  are  cormunnly  called 
insfctn  ;  as  flies,  gnats,  and  the  like. 

fb.  Also  erron.  insectw,  insectas.  Also  Jig.  -. 
cf.  INHKCT  sb.  3.  Obs. 

1609  1J.  JONSON  -SVV.  //  'fin.  v.  adfin.^  Take  heed  of  such 

insecta;  hereafter.     1646  J.  HALL  Poems  i.  23  Such  Indivi- 

duums  as  ye  ?    Such  Insecte?  s.     1650  —  Paradoxes  25  The 

;     rayes  of  these  sunnes  will  .  .  beget  abundance  of  ln&t\iii's 


and  Monsters,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Lines  \Vks.  (1687}  354 
Sin  h  Insertn's,  added  on  To  Creatures  by  Substraction. 

2.  Zool.  A  class  of  invertebrate  animals  ;  formerly 
(as  by  Linnaeus)  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
division  now  called  ARTHROPODA,  or  (as  by  Latreille) 
all  these  except  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida  ;  now 
restricted  to  that  division  of  these  otherwise  called 
Hexapoda,  having  the  body  divided  or  distinguish- 
able into  three  regions  (head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men .  with  six  legs  (all  borne  upon  the  thorax  , 
and  usually  two  or  four  wings  (but  in  some  cases 
none)  ;  constituting  the  largest  class  of  Arthropoda. 
and  outnumbering  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, more  than  200,000  species  being  now  known. 

1727-41  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.,  Insects,  Insccta,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  smaller  sort  of  animals.  1819  Pantpfogia.  Insecta, 
Insects,  the  fifth  cla^-s  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  Zoology. 
1872  NICHOLSON  Falirwit.  29  The  air-breathing  classes  of 
the  Myriapoda,  the  Arachnida.  and  the  Insecta  or  true 
Insects.  1878  UFLI,  f/.^rWw/r'.v  Comp.  Annt.  246  Of 
pretty  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  Mandibulate  Insecta. 

Insectan  (inse'ktan),  a.  [f.  INSECTA  +  -AN: 
cf.  crustacean,  etc.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  insect, 
or  to  the  class  Insecta. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anhn.  Life  493  In  a  feu- 
Crustacea  and  Insectan  larvae.  1893  Athctiyntn  28  Jan. 
123/1  The  hope  of  finding  a  picture  of  the  insectan  eye,  or 
an  account  of  the  theories  of  insectan  vision,  is  vain. 

Insectarian  (insekte*'rian).  nonte-wd.  [f.  IN- 
SECT si.  +  -arian  (after  vegetarian},  .]  One  who 
feeds  on  insects.  Hence  InsectaTianism. 

1893  E.  A.  BUTLER  Our  Hoitseh.  Insects  36  The  women  of 
Egypt,  who,  following  the  precepts  of  insectarianism,  are 
said  to  make  a  savoury  dish  of  the  grub  by  roasting  it  and 
serving  in  butter.  Ibid.  44  We  ..  sometimes  get  pur  bread 
adulterated  with  pulverised  beetles,  and  unconsciously  be- 
come insectarians  for  the  nonce. 

Insectarittm  (insekte-'-riz'm).  Also  in  angli- 
cized form  Insectary  fi-nsektari).  [f.  INSECTA 
+  -ARIL'S!.]  A  place  for  keeping  and  breeding  in- 
sects ;  an  entomological  vivarium. 

1881  W.  A.  FORBES  Sfi.  Papers  (1885)  204  A  new  house  in 
the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  has  been  opened  ..  an 
'  Insectarium  *,  or  house  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  living 
j  specimens,  in  their  various  stages,  of  the  class  of  Insects. 
1888  J.  H.COMSTOCK  in  Amer.  Nat.  Dec.  1129  An  Insectary 
for  entomological  work. 

I  Insecta  tion.    Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  in  . 

,    tion  -em  pursuit,  pursuing  with  words,  railing,  noun 

I    of  action  from   inscctan   to  pursue,  to   rail   at.] 

,    Railing,  calumniation.    So  f  Insecta  tor,  a  railer. 

«I53S  MORE  Let.  Wks.  1431/2  Stirred  l>y  mini-  owne  con- 

science, (without  insectacion,  or  reproche  laieng  to  any  other 

man-;!.     1616-61  HOI.VDAV  Persiits  288  [Persius]  quipping 

himself  fir:st,  and  afterwards  all  others,  with  such  an  insecta- 

tion  of  the  new  poets  and  orators,  that  he  spai'd  not  Nero. 

1658   PHILLIPS,    fimcrt,  ?//>«,   a  railing  against,  as  it  were 

a  following  and  prosecuting  with  evil  language.     1706  — 

htsectator,  a  Railer,  Slanderer,  .afoul-mouth'd  Fellow. 

Insected  (inse-kted),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  in- 
sectus  (see  INSECT  a.\  +  -ED1.]  Cut  into;  divided, 
as  it  were,  into  segments,  as  an  insect. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  vi.  7  \Ve  can  hardly  endure 
the  sting  of  that  small  insected  animal.  1676  [see  INSI.CTION  ']. 
1826  KIKUY  .v  Si\  Kn  towel,  xxxviii.  III.  4  Its  body  is  in- 
sected. being  divided  as  it  were  into  three  principal  pieces. 
1883  KIMBKR  in  Knowledge  13  July  22/2  The  body  [of  a 
-•ea  anemone],  .may  be.  .transversely  furrowed  or  insected. 
t  Inse  Ctic,  a.  Obs.  rare.,  [irreg.  f.  INSECT  si. 
+  -re'.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  insect  ;  insectan. 
1767  (V  S.  CAREY  Hilh  of  Hybla  13  A  laden  ant  was  pass- 
ing by,  And  with  her  small  insectic  eye.  She  look'd  upon 
the  abject  man. 

Insecticidal  (insektisti-dal),  a.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  Having  the  properly,  or  the  habit,  of 
killing  insects. 


INSECTICIDE. 

1857  Xatioital  Mtt^.  II.  .'»5  '1  lie  inscctici'hil  properties  of 
.ma'sihetic  agents.  i88z  . )  nuru  tin  V.  57  The  numbers  of 
'  insecticidal '  ants  colonized  in  then  braocbea.  1894  finite 
19  June  i4''i  Spray-pumps  and  other  insecticidal  appaialus. 

Insecticide  l  (inse-ktisaid).     [f.  L.  inset  t-i'uii 
INSECT  +  -citia,  -CIDE  ',  killer.]    One  who  or  that 
which  kills  insects,  an  insect-killer ;  spec,  a  prq 
tion  used  for  destroying  insects. 

1866  Sat.  AV<p.  24  Mar.  350/2  A  rich  insecticide  is  not 
much,  but  he  is  better  than  that.  1871  I ..  S 1 1  i  HI-.N  rlaygr. 
Europe  i.\.  (1894)  225  Provided  with  agood  bottle  of  insec- 
ticide. 1887  A.  NEWION  in  Eiuyil.  firit.  XXII. 
|The  starling's]  character  as  an  insecticide,  .makes  it  the 
friend  of  the  agriculturist.  1894  Jrnl.  A'.  -U1/-/,  .v\.  June 
311  Substances  likely  to  prove  useful  as  insecticides. 

b.  atlrib.  or  as  aJj.  Having  the  property  of 
killing  insects  ;  insecticidal.  (In  quot.  1865,^.) 

1865  S<!l.  AV;<.  L-5  Nov.  663  Whether  Sir  George  Grey  will 
have  recourse  to  this  Parliamentary  insecticide  powder  may 
be  doubled.  1876  Times  4  Oct.,  The  section  '  Insectologie 
Gene'rale '  embraced  ..  illustrations  of  the  application  of 
insects  to  ornament,  and  insecticide  preparations  of  various 
kinds. 

Ilise  cticide  -.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -CIDE  -'.]  The 
killing  of  insects. 

1865  Sat.  Km.  14  Oct.  482/2  The  patient  believer  . .  is 
bidden . .  to  abjure  the  inhuman  practice  of  insecticide,  a  1894 
LD.  BOWEN  in  Daily  A  t-rc'j  10  Apr.  6,  3  An  admirable  woman, 
with  perhaps  too  great  a  passion  for  insecticide. 

Insectifei'OUS  (insekti'feras),  a.  [f.  L.  in- 
sect-urn  INSECT  +  -FERGUS.]  Producing  or  contain- 
ing insects. 

i8z6  KIKBY  &  SP.  Entoniol.  li.  IV.  557  It  has  been  observed 
with  respect  to  insectiferous  amber.  1870'!'.  DE  W.  TALMAC.E 
Critmbs  Swept  Up  423  The  insectiferous  water  of  Galilee. 

Inse'Ctiform,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +•  -FOKM.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  an  insect. 

1888  A.  D.  WHITE  in  Pap.  Sci.  Monthly  Feb.  440  Illus- 
trated with  the  marvelous  likenesses  of  two  hundred  figured 
or  rather  insectiform  stones. 

Ilisectifuge  (inse-ktifi«dj).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-FUGE  :  cf.  vermifuge^  A  substance  or  prepara- 
tion used  to  drive  away  insects. 

In  recent  Diets. 

Insectile  jnse-ktil,  -tail),  a.l  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
insect-um  INSECT:  cf.  L.  seclilis,  f.  secttis  cut.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
insect ;  consisting  of  insects ;  also  fig.  resembling 
an  insect,  infesting  like  insects.  Now  I'are. 

a  1626  BACON  (J.),  Insectile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run 
all  out  into  legs.  1660  STILLINGFL.  Ircn.  i.  ii.  (1662)  68  As 
he  observes  from  Aristotle  in  Insectile  Animals,  the  want  of 
blood  was  the  cause  they  ran  out  into  so  many  legs.  1667 
OLDENBURG  in  Phil.  Tram.  II.  412  All  these  [works  of 
Aristotle]  are.  .overwhelmed  and  degraded  by  the  swarms 
of  Insectile  Systemes  and  dilute  Commentaries.  1877  KUSKIN 
Fan  Clav.  VII.  Ixxxi.  266  The  inseclile  noise.  1891  Vein 
(N.  Y.)  21  May,  They  [orchards]  are  not  responsible  for  the 
insectile  armies  that  may  attack  them. 

f  B.  sb.   =  INSECT  sb.  Obs.     (Cf.  reptile) 
i6isCK()OKE  Body  of  Max  546  In  those  creatures  which 


331 

small  quadrupeds,  as  the  mole,  slum 
hog,  most  of  which  c-cts. 

1836  Penny  C)\l.  VI.  306,.     I 
which  the  cheiroptera  are  furnished  an 
in  the  insectivora.     1847  CAK  i 
iffinmd  that  the  Insectivora  hold  a  r.i;ik  in  r 
division    of  the    Mammalia,   an.tlo^. 
Kodentia   take   in    the    Horbjvoroua,     1888 

in  certain  burrowing  Rodentia  and  Inseur 

b.  A  group  of  Cheiroptera  :   the   insectivorous 
or  insect-eating  Hats. 

2.  Kiilom.  In  \Vestwood's  classification,  A  group 
of  Hyniawplera  which  feed  on  other  insects. 

Insectivore  (inse-ktivo»j).  Also  -vor.  [a. 
mod.K.  insectivore  (Cuvier,  1817),  ad.  L.  insecti- 
vor-iis  :  see  prec.]  An  insectivorous  animal  or 
plant ;  spec,  a  mammal  of  the  order  Inscttivora. 

1863  HUM.EY  Man's  rituc  AW.  n.  ^5  The  p, 
cerebral  complexity  is  traceable  through  a  coinpl' 
•  •f  steps  from  the  lowest  Rodent  or  fnseclivoie  to  Man. 
1879  WRIGHT  Aninl.  Life  65  Most  of  the  Inseui*orcs  live 
under  the  ground.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE  Isl.  l.i/t-  11.  \\\\. 
351  Ptilocercus,  a  feather-tailed  arboreal  insectivore.  1884 
Corii/t.  Mag.  Oct.  406  This  remarkable  insectivore  [Venus's 
fly-trap]  appears  to  be  still  a  new  and  struggling  species,  or 
else  an  old  type  on  the  very  point  of  extinction.  1896  />>//. 
Bird*  I.  5  Many  '  insectlvors ',  when  kept  in  the  same 
aviary  with  seed-eating  birds,  swallow  quantities  of  seed. 

Insectivorous  (insekti'vora>;,  a.  [i.  mod.L. 
insectivor-us  +  -oi.s  :  cf.  carnivorous.']  Feeding 
on  insects,  insect- eating  ;  applied  to  several  groups 
of  animals,  as  the  Insectivora  among  mammals, 
and  various  birds,  such  as  swallows  ;  also  to  those 
plants  which  capture  and  absorb  insects,  as  the 
sundew,  Venus's  fly-trap,  etc. 

1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anitu.  <y  Milt.  Introd.,  Birds,  which 
are  ..  Insectivorous,  or  feeding  upon  insects.  1682  I  ISTI-K 
in  Pltil.  Collect.  XII.  166  For  this  reason  we  see  Insectivor- 
ous Birds  so  solicitous  to  kill  Worms  and  all  other  sorts  of 
Insects  1816  KlKBV  &  SP.  EntoinoL.  11^4^)  I.  221  Those 
(insects]  which  are  insectivorous  only  in  their  larva  state 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  parasites  and  imparasites. 
1830  LYELL  Prim.  («£?/.  I.  133  Small  insectivorous  niainini- 
fera,  allied  to  the  opossum.  1874  LUBHOCK  H'ilii 
iv.  102,  I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  mentioning 
another  insectivorous  plant,  the  genus  Sarracenia.  1875 
DARWIN  \titlc)  Insectivorous  Plants. 

Insectology  (insekt^'lod^i1).  [a.  F.  insecto- 
logie  (Bonnet,  1744),  f.  L.  inscct-um  IN  SKIT  • 
-(O)LOGV.]  A  term  formerly  used  in  same  sense 
as  ENTOMOLOGY,  the  science  of  insects  as  a  branch 
of  Zoology ;  now  usually  applied  to  the  study  of 
insects  in  their  economic  relations  to  man,  as 
producers  of  silk,  honey,  cochineal,  etc.,  and  as 
agricultural  pests  or  benefactors. 

1766  tr.  lionneti  Contemp.  .Vat.  ix.  ix,  I  have  given  the 
name  insectology  to  that  part  of  natural  history  which  has 
insects  for  its  object:  that  of  tutOHtology .  .would  undoubtedly 
:n  more  suitable.. but  its  barbarous  sound  terrify 'd 

tther- 


INSEIL. 

1649  1 1 

:• 

<  TVCA  by 

Insecurely  (ins/kiu»-jli\  mtv.    [t.  b 
a.  +  -I,Y  -.]     In  an  insecure  manner  or  condition ; 

\\  ithout  sx-curily  : 
1709  Sn 

•  ngth  lu 
1856  1 

a  resi  , 

Insecurity    in-. 'kiu»-mn.     [ad.  mcil.l     ;//- 
wiiriliif  (,L>u  Cange  .  f.  M 

from  care,  SIXTIIL.]     The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  insecure  ;  the  opposite  of  security. 

1 1.  The  condition  of  nut  being  sure  ;  want  of 
assurance  or  confidence  ;    subjective)  uncertainly. 

1646  .SIK  T.  1.  .  Kp.  iv.  xii.  ;;i   It   may'tie 

1  with  what  insecurity  of  truth  we  adhere 
unto  this  opinion. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsafe  ;  liability 
to  give  way.  fail,  or  suffer  loss  or  damagi 
of  firmness  or  safety  ;  an  insecure  slate  of  aliaii-.. 
a  condition  of  danger. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  (J.),  The  unreasonableness  and  presump- 
tion, the  danger  ana  desperate  insecurity  of  those  t 
nut  so  much  as  a  thought  ..  to  advance  so  far  as  aitritiuii 
and  contrition.    1750  JOHNSON  Km  •  7  Keflec- 


have  been 


want   eye-lids,   as  Locusts,    Lobsters,  Crabs,  &   such  like  .     wjseca]ielj  Entomology,  or  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  insects, 

insectiles,  nature  hath  prouided  certaine  cauities,  whereinlo  tg^  j;;,tes  4  Oct.,  At  the  time  of  its  first  Exhibition  (1865) 

in  the  time  of  their  repose.. they  receiue  their  whole  eies.  a  division  was  made  for  general   insectology  and  one  for 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  264  In  those  several   Irans-  •    sericiculture,  and  the  title  was  assumed  of ' Socie'td Centrale 


.  .  .,. 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  264  In  those  several  Trans- 
formations and  Renovations  of  the  Ant,  and  Silk-worm,  and 
many  such  Insectiles. 

t  Inse'Ctile,  <*.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Is- :!  +  SEC- 
TILE.]  Incapable  of  being  cut  or  divided. 

1635  PERSON  Varieties  v.  iv.  §  7  Atoms  are  little  insectile 
bodies  not  unlike  the  moates  which  wee  see  to  tumble  and 
rowle  about  in  the  sunne  beames.  1637-83  KVELYN  Hist. 


scft-uiii  +  -INK1.]  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  an  insect. 

1853  KANE  Criitncll  K-rp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  307  The  some- 
thing had  a  crepitating,  insectine  wriggle. 

Insection1  (inse-kfan).  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 

•  '  -  -  cf. 


indentation. 


Insected  deeply,  .or  with  shallow  Insections.     1826  KIRBV 
&  SP.  Entomol.  xxviii.  III.  4  This  character  of  insection  or 
division  into  segments,  more  or  less  present  in  almost  every 
insect.     1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  246/1  The  inse 
or  articulations  of  the  body. 

t  Insection-.    Obs.  rare-",     [ad.  L.  tnseclio 
narration  (Aulus  Gellius),  f.  insect-re  (var.  form  of 


Treatise,  or  long  continued  talk. 

t  Inse-ctive,  a.  0/>s.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  tmect-um 
INSECT  f  -rvE.]  ?  Characteristic  of  insects. 

a.  i8«  COLERIDGE  in  Frascr's  Mag.  (1835)  XII.  496  Pro- 
ductivity might  be  entitled  the  vegetative,  or  TO  *vo.,,S«  ; 
the  inMCtive,  TO  «I/TOMO-"««  !  and,  lastly,  the  animal,  TO 

c5lu)S-3Wt«OI-.  .  .  -77 

II  InseCtiTOra  (insektrvora),  16.  pi.  tool. 
[mod.L.,  neut.pl.  of  insectivorus  insect-eating  (sc. 
aiiinialia).'] 

1.  An  order  of  Mammalia,  comprising  numerous 


Glac~\   x.  66  The  i.  e  on  the  edge  .  -was  loo»  and  il 

1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  i.  vi.  8,  Outside  the  defen 

life  and  property  were  insecure. 
Hence  Insecu'reness  i  Bailey  vol.  II,  I7J,  '• 
tlnseCU're.z'.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.]   tra, 

To  render  insecure. 


tions  on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  hfr, 

i  J.  r  1 1  M 
i-atl 

vented  by  the  insecurity  of  titles.      1853  J.   H     IS 


and  the  insecurity  of  all  human  acquisiii>  us.    1822 

/.  Amcr.  159  The  influx  of  new  settlers  is  ideally  prc- 


d'Agriculture  et  d'Insectologie'.     1881  Pop.  Scl.  Monthly         t| 
XIX.  143  At  the  last  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  insect- 
ology in  Paris.    1891  East.  Daily  Press  26  Aug.  6/4  Central 
Society  of  Apiculture  and  Insectology. 
So  Insecto'loger,  Insecto'logist,  a  student  of 

insectology. 

17I3DERHAM  I'hys.-Tluol.  vill.  vi.  (1727)  387  note,  The  In- 
sect  itself,  is  (according  to  the  modern  Insectologers)  of  the 
Ichneumon-Fly  Kind.  1815  J.  WILSON  Let.  June  in  Mem. 
vi.  (1879)  133  Mr.  Laidlaw  is  an  insectologist  and  poet. 

Insecty  (i-nsekti),  a.    colloq.     [f.  INSECT  sb. 
-v.]     Full  of  or  abounding  in  insects ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  consisting  of  insects. 

1859  ALEX    SMITH  Summ.  Stye  (1880)  256  The  murmuring 
and  insecty  air  of  the  moorland.     1889  Miss  Ou 
Pall  Mall  G.  24  June  3/1  All  the  papers  say  that  this  is 
going  to  be  an  '  insecty '  year. 

Insecure  (jnsfldu»-i; ,  a.  [ad.  med.L. iinctur- 
us,  f.  in-  (Is-  '•*)  +  seeurus  SECURE.]  Not  secure. 

1 1.  Not  sure  ;  wanting  assurance,  confidence,  or 
certainty  ;  uncertain  ;  without  certainty  of  (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Ct.  Ejcemp.  \.  ad  sect.  11.  23  The  h. 
Virgin  could  not  but  know,  that  Joseph  would  be  troubled 
with   sorrow,  and  insecure  apprehensions  concern 
being  with   childe.      a  1694  TILLOTSON  Serm.   (1742 J  III. 
,40  Without  the  providence  of  God,  [we  are]  continually  in- 
secure  not  only  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  but  even  of 
life  itself.     1807  WORDSW.  White  DM  I.  .95  But  is  she  truly 
what  she  seems?     He  asks  with  insecure  delight,  Add  <,! 
himself,  and  doubts,-and  still  The  doubt  returns. 

2.  Unsafe;  exposed  to  danger;  not  firm;  U 
to  give  wav,  fail,  or  be  overcome. 

,6^4  H.  L'EsTRANGE  CAas.  I  (.655)  56  So  m-secure  did 
overmuch  security  make  them.  1706  ° ~  '""•"" 


Hist.  Sk.  11873!  II.  l.  i.  42  The  insecurity  of  great  pros- 
perity has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and  philosophers. 

b.  with  //.  An  instance  or  particular  case  of 
this ;  something  insecure. 

1649  JtK.  TAVLOR  Ct.  E*e»i{°.\  ad  sect.  vi.  io2Thcinsecu- 

1  inconveniencies  of  a  strange  and  new  ai 
part  of  the  persecution.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser. 
All  the  insecurities  of  time. 

t  Insecu'tion.  Obs.  rare  [ad.  late  L.  ime- 
ctition-em,  n.  of  action  from  insequi  to  follow  upon, 
pursue,  f.  in-  (Is-  -  +  sequi  to  follow.]  The  action 
of  following  closely  upon ;  close  pursuit. 

<rl6ll  CHAPMAN  Iliad  XI.  524  Howdeepe  the  skirmish  drew 
Amongst  the  Greeks;  and  with  what  ruth,  the  insecution 
grew.  Ibid.  xxm.  448  Not  the  king's  own  horse  gat  more 
before  the  wheel  Of  his  rich  chariot,  that  might  still  the 
insecution  feel  With  the  extreme  hairs  uf  his  tail. 

t Inse-dable, a.  Obs.  rare~".     [ad.  late  L.  in- 
sctiabilis  that  cannot  be  stayed  or  stilled,  f.  in 
+  sedare  to  settle,  still.] 

i6a3  CocKtRAM,  Iiiseattllc,  not  to  be  quieted. 

•flnsedent.    Obs.   rare.     [f.  L.  in-   (1 
sedent-em  sitting.     The  proper  L.  form  is  insidcul- 
ent.']     A  person  sitting  upon  something. 

1594  :•!:,/  Kef.  Faust,  in  Thorns  /;.  /;.  Pi-use  AV«.  (18581 
III.  402  There  he  rude  by  a  little  and  a  little,  till  he  might 
buckle  with  the  insedcnt  [on  an  elc; 

tlnsedu'lity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  uuidttl- 
ns({.  in-,  IN-:!  +  scdulus assiduous, zealous)  f  -ITT.] 
Want  of  sedulousncss  ;  carelessness,  indolence. 

1679  HAKBV  Key  Script,  ii.  20  Notwithstanding  the  iuse- 

ulily  of  sleepy  Inadvertists  that  mind  nothing. 

t Insee ,  v.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  IN-!  +  SEE  v.    Cf. 
Goth,  insai/ncan  to  look  upon,  behold,  MDu.  i'x- 
sieii,   Pu.   in-.ieii,   Ger.   einsehcn,   Sw.   inse,    Pa. 
indsee.    Pfob.  largely  due  to  transl.  of  L.  n: 
intucrl,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  upon  ;  to  see. 

,  1315  SHOREHA.M  155  The  merr[i]er  hyt  hys  ine  balayle. 
Tl.el  insykth  al  the  vomen  [  =  focmen]  faylle,  And  falle 
a-doun. 

2.  a    trans.  To  see  into,  have  insight  into.     b. 
intr.  To  have  insight  (into). 

1598  GKENKWEV  Tacitus  Aim.  i.  iii.  11622  6  Deeply  in- 
seeing  into  his  lofty  and  bloudy  disposition.  1601  \V  AKNTK 
All:  }•:«£.  xin.  Ixxvi.  11612)  316  But  none  The  \mfonne 
diueisitie  of  heaucns  ill-sees  but  *  'lie. 

Inseeing  (i-ns/-iij),  ///.  «•    rare. 
1 1  a  1     Seeing  into  something  ;  having  insight. 
1Mo  (.;,.  .  5  Philador  had  so  pregnant 

i  wit  and  such  a  swift  inseeing  and  reaching  capaatie,  as  il 


have  an  inseeing  look. 

Unseek,  v.   Obs.  rate-1.      In  4  }  nsek 
IN-  '  +  SEEK  v. ;  rendering  I.,  itifiifrfre.] 
To  seek  after. 

1382  WVCLII-  Met.  xi.  6  He  is  rewarder  of  men  ynse 

'"tlnseer  (i-nsraj).    (>/>,.    Also  6  on-.     [Is 

aJv.   1 1  e.]     One  who  sees  or  looks  into  some- 


v.  1.91  Onely  !..» 

and  hercr  of  this  leudefantasie.deuoute  h,  v 
to  God  the  greatc  iudge  yelden,  and  praien  for  r 
Join  Afol.  T:«  . 
sercher  of  hcrte  and  niyude. 

tlnsei'l,  ib.  Oh.  In  I  insesel,  -sejl,  -sixje. 
j-3  inseil.  3  Orm.  innse«el.  [OE.  inseifl  - 
UKris.  insigel,  -il  ,MDu.  {„:&:>,  OH(,.  msipl, 
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INSEIL. 

,MHG.  insigclc,  -gii,  Ger.  insiegel),  ON.  innsigli 
(Da.  itidscgl),  all  str.  neut.  Cf. also  (without//*-) 
Goth,  sigljo  wk.  neut.,  MHO.  sigtl,  Ger.  siegel, 
MDu.  i<f/ii:/,  Du.  zegel. 

The  stem  of  the  word  evidently  represents  L.  sigill-um 
'  little  sign,  figure,  or  token,  seal '  (dim.  of  L.  signuin  '  sign, 
mark,  token  I,  whence  OF.  seel,  Eng.  SEAL;  but  the  origin 
of  the  prefix  in-  in  the  Teutonic  forms  is  obscure,  since  no 
late  or  med.L.  insigillitm  appears.  Franck  ^Etym.  ly'oorden. 
M:  \ederl.  T.  s.  v.  Zegel}  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
taken  over  in  some  way  from  L.  insigne  'mark,  sign ',  used 
also  in  med.L.  in  sense  '  seal '.  In  the  verb,  the  prefix  raises 
less  difficulty;  a  med.L.  insigiltare  actually  occurs  (though 
sometimes  as  a  rendering  of  OE.  insfflian,),  and  cmeelcr  is 
common  in  OF.  (see  ENSEAL  v.}.] 

A  seal ;  app.  orig.  the  impression  made  in  wax 
with  which  a  letter,  etc.  is  sealed  ;  also  the  signet 
or  engraved  instrument  with  which  the  impression 
is  made. 
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a  1000  in  Thorpe  Charters  (1865)  173  He  ..  brohte  insisl.: 
to  me.. Da  ageaf  ic  5a:t  insijle  Se.  c  looo  .-EtKKlc  Gloss. 
in  Wr..Wiil<.ker  u&txSifillvm,  uflkull.i,  insesel.  a  1100 
Aft.  Voc.  ibid.  3  50/16  Si V ilium,  insesj.  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron. 
an.  1048  Da  com  Sparhafoc  .  .  to  him  mid  bzs  cynges 
Rewrite  and  inse^le.  1-1175  Lam!'.  Ham.  127  pet  inseil 
pr  be  deofel  ne  mei  nefre  to  breocan  bet  is  (>et  [loc]  be 
oe  deofe!  ne  con  unlucan.  f  isoo  ORMIN  Ded.  260  Sannt 
Johan  sahh  upp  inn  heffne  an  hoc  Bisett  wtbb  setTne  innae;;- 
less.  a  1125  [see  INSEIL  p]. 

t  Znsei-1,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  insetfiaii  =  OIIG. 
insigilen,  ON.  innsigla;  med.L.  iiisigiltire  (Du 
Cange) :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  seal,  to  impress  or 
secure  with  a  seal,  to  seal  up. 

?aiooo  Dom  be  hatan  iscne  c.  5  in  Schmid  Gcsctze  414 
And  ga  he  to  and  in-sejlige  man  ba  hand,  and  sece  man  ofer 
bacne  briddan  daej,  swa  hwaeSer  swa  heo  beo  ful  swa  clasne 
binnan  bam  in-segle.  <r  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt,  xxvii.  66 
Sobhce  hig  ferdon  ..  and  inn  se^lodon  bone  Stan  raid  bam 
weardum.  c  1160  Hatton  G.  ibid.,  And  inse53ledon  baenne 
stann.  a  IMJ  St.  Marher.  5  He  haueo  his  merk  on  me 
msetlet  wiS  his  inseil. 

Inseint,  obs.  form  of  ENCKIXTE. 

t  Insei'sin,  v.  Law.  Obs.  Also  5  insesun. 
-yn.  [f.  IN- '  or  2  +  SEISIN.]  trans.  To  put  into 
seisin  or  possession;  to  'seize'  (of  something). 
(The  opposite  of  DISSEISIN  v.) 

cmaPrimtp.  Pan.  262/1  Insesun.  .in  worldely  goodys  (A", 
msesyn  in  werdli  godys..!,  inscsino.  1611  COTCR.,  Adherite, 
inseisined,  put  into  possession  of.  Ibid.,  Drcict  de  saisine, 
the  money  due  vnto  the  Lo.  Censuel,  and  of  the  Soyle,  by 
a  ^Purchaser  of  an  Inheritance  Censue],  when  he  is  in- 
seisined, and  put  into  possession  thereof. 

Inseminate  (inse-muw't),  v .  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  inseminare,  (.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  seminare  to  sow.] 
trans.  To  sow  in  ;  to  cast  in  as  seed. 


1613  COCKERAM,  Inseminate,  to  sowe.  1687-77  FELTHAM 
Resolves  n.  xix.  200  That  Law  of  Nature  . .  which  is  so  far 
inseminated  in  the  hearts  of  all.  1849  Knife  ft  fork  78  He 
will  inevitably  . .  inseminate  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  a 
suspicion  on  the  score  of  his  religion.  1886  B.  F.  BARRETT 
in  Ravlms  Progr.  Th.  Gt.  Siibj.  App.  118  The  old  falsities 
arc  to  be  uprooted,  and  the  new  truths  inseminated. 

Insemination  (insemin^'-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec.]  The  action  of  sowing  in ;  the  casting  in 
or  implanting  of  seed,  or  of  germs;  alsoy^f. 

1658  in  PHILLIPS.    1681  H.  MORE  Annot.  Glanvilts  Lux 

0.  68  Admitting  that  there  is  . .  an  orderly  insemination  of 
lapsed  Souls  into  humane  Bodies.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl., 
Insemination,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  transplantation  in 
use  for  the  sympathetic  cure  of  certain  diseases.     It  is  per- 
formed by  mixing  the  medium  impregnated  with  the  mumia 
taken  from  the  patient,  with  some  fat  earth,  wherein  has 
been  sown  the  seed  of  a  plant  appropriate  to  that  disease. . 
It  is  supposed  the  diseases  will  decline,  in  proportion  as  the 
plant  grows.     1893  J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  94 
Earth,  Paradise,  and  Heaven  are  equally  ground  . .  suscep- 
tible of  Divine  insemination,  and  capable  of  yielding  the 
fruits  of  God.     1896  Allbutfs  Sysl.  .M,d.  I.  719  In  the  last 
tube  [infected  wuh  bacteria]  the  insemination  is  scantiest. 

D.  Immission  of  semen. 

1860  TANNER  Pregnancy  iv.  193  Haighton  showed  that 
conception  does  not  generally  take  place  in  the  rabbit  till 
about  50  hours  after  insemination. 

Insence,  obs.  form  of  INCENSE,  INSENSE. 

t  Inse'nd,  v.  Obs.  I'a.  t.  and  pple.  insent. 
[f.  I.v-i  +  SEND;  tr.  L.  immittere.  Cf.  OE.  on- 
sendan.']  trans.  To  send  in ;  to  put  in.  So  t  In- 
•e  nding  vbl.  sb. 

a  1300  E.  K.  /'sailer  xxxix.  4  [xl.  3]  And  he  in-sent  [L. 
tmrnuu]  in  mi  mouth  newe  sange.  a  1340  HAMI-OLE  Psalter 
xxxiiili].  7  In  sendes  be  aungel  of  lord  in  vmgange  of  dredand 
him.  Ibid.,  comm..  The  aungel  of  lord..insendis,  that  is  he 
makis  msendynge  of  goed  thoghtis.  1381  WVCLIF  'Jos.  i.  21 
Rcceyue  ;e  the  word  insent  [flats  or  loyned,  v.rr.  in  sette. 
plauntld],  that  mai  saue  Joure  soules. 

Insenescible(ins/he-sib'l),<j.  rare.  [ad.  late 
or  med.L.  itucnisciKBs  (Gloss.  Philox.)not  grow- 
ing old,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  senesccre  to  grow  old :  see 
-IBLE.]  Incapable  of  growing  old. 

'^S'  £•  -'t'1'"  Marfat''f  »•  ™i-  "=7')  279 'Well  my  lads', 
Deacon,    limping   in   among   them   with    his   in- 
senescible  smile,  '  what  have  we  h. 

Insensate  inse-n.vH  .a.  (sb.)  Also 6 erron. in- 
censate.  [ad.  late  1 ..  insensat-us  (Tertull.,  Vulg.), 
'•  '"'  nsaitis  gifted  with  sense,  f.  se>:siis 

sense:  see  -ATE2  2.] 

1.  Destitute  of  physical  sense  or  feeling  ;  without 
sensation,  'senseless',  inanimate. 

1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  12  For  plants 


and  hei  b»  grow  and  be  insensate.  1538  H.  M  EDWALL  .\',iture 


and  the  calm,  Of  mute  insensate  things.  1871  MACDUFF 
.l/<v«.  Patmos  xviii.  242  Dull,  pulseless,  unresponsive  as  the 
insensate  stone. 

2.  Wanting  in  mental  or  moral  feeling ;  devoid 
of  sensibility ;  unaffected,  unmoved ;  unfeeling. 
(Of  persons,  or  their  qualities,  actions,  etc.) 

'553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  30 b.  What  is  he  that  is  so.  .droup- 
ing  of  brain  1 1  will  not  say)  blockheded  or  insensate  th:tt  is 
not  moved  with  suche  pleasure.  i6xa-is  Bp.  HALL  Con- 
tempt., O.  T.  xin.  iii,  No  stone  is  more  hard  or  insensate 
.than  a  sinful  heart.  1726-46  THOMSON  Wititcr  844  The 
insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war.  1859  DICKENS  T,  Tivo 
Cities  II.  i,  The  heads  exposed  on  Temple  Bar  with  an  in- 
sensate brutality  and  ferocity  worthy  of  Abyssinia  or 
Ashantee.  1874  GREEN  Slwrt  Hist.  ix.  §  7.  665  James 
alone  remained  stubborn  and  insensate  as  of  old. 

fb.  With  of,  to:  Not  feeling  or  perceiving; 
unconscious  of ;  unaffected  by.  Obs. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xx.  414  The  Suitors  souk,  insensate  of 
their  doom  !  i  1800  K.  WHITE  Time  507  Insensate  of  the 
favouring  boon.  1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  vi.  15  Mortals. . 
Still  live  insensate  to  their  happy  state. 
3.  Lacking  sense  or  understanding  ;  unintelligent, 
stupid,  senseless,  foolish. 

"15*9  SKELTON  Re  f  lye.  Wks.  1843  I.  209  A  moche  fan- 
tasticall  frenesy  of  their  insensate  sensualyte.  1586  FERNE 
Bias.  Geittrie  94  That  incensate  custome  of  Gauelkinde  . . 
tendeth  to  the  destruction  of  auncient  and  gentle  houses. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  vi.  787  [They]  to  rebellious  fight  rallied 
thlr  Powers  Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair.  1125 
POPE  Odyss.  iv.  37  Insensate  !  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise  !  1839 
ALISON  Hist.  Eurofe  11849-50)  VII.  xlii.  §  50.  131  Projects 
the  most  insensate  [were]  formed.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH 
Cat-tliage  114  It  argues  an  insensate  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  of  what  was  truly  great  in  their  antagonists. 
B.  as  sb.  An  insensate  person.  [  =  F.  un  in- 
«*u£] 

1877  MORLEV  Robespierre  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  n.  92  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  make  such  an  opinion  into  a  crime  is  an  in- 
sensate. 1878  —  Diderot  II.  205  A  handful  of  insensates. 

t  Inse'nsate,  v.  Obs.  i-are.  [f.  prec.]  trans. 
To  render  insensate. 

1621  LtKATHWAlT  -Vd/.  Embassy,  Pleasure  Argt.  (1877)  5 
To  the  end  some  thereof  might  ensnare  and  insensate  the 
minds,  .of  the.  .Arcadians. 

Insensately  (inse'ns/tli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  adj.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  insensate  manner :  a.  Unconsciously; 
b.  Unfeelingly;  c.  Senselessly,  foolishly. 

1863  R.  BUCHANAN  Undertones  in  Reader  26  Dec.  755  In- 
sensately feeling  one's  way  to  the  sun.  1883  HALL  CAINE 
in  Academy  26  May  358/1  Byron's  own  voice  was  ever  heard 
in  his  pages.. sometimes  sarcastically,  brutally,  insensately  ; 
sometimes  pathetically,  sadly,  despairingly.  1883  N.  ff  Q. 
20  Oct.  319/2  The  debased  type  known  as  '  I  .lack-letter '.  .a 
type  to  which  the  Germans  still  insensately  cling  with  a  de- 
votion which  would  be  admirable  if  it  were  not  ignorant. 
1891  G.  MEREDITH  One  of  our  Conq.  I.  ix.  164  The  insen- 
sately infantile  interrogation. 

luse  nsateness.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -NESS.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  insensate ;  want  of 
feeling  or  sense. 

1650  BP.  HALL  Balm  Gil.  76  Dost  thou-not  many  a  time 
sigh  for  thine  own  insensateness !  1867  C.  J.  SMITH Syn.  f/ 
Antonyms  s. v.  Ajfcctibility,  Insensateness  ..  Unimpres- 
sibleness. 

1 1  nse  nse,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  6-7  insence. 
[f.  IN  adv.  12  +  SENSE.]  Inner  sense;  essential 
meaning. 

ijoj  Ord.  Crystcn  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  I.  iii.  17  This 
solempnyte  . .  is  not  of  y°  insence  &  necessyte  of  baptem. 
'653  J-  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  title.  The  Essence,  Quintessence, 
Insence  ..  of  Nonsence  upon  Sence. 

Insense  (inse-ns),  v.  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial. 
Forms:  5  en-,  insens,  5-7  en-,  in-,  -sence, 
•cense,  -eence,  6-  insense.  [ME.  ensens(e,  a. 
OF.  ensenser  to  enlighten,  to  bring  into  sense,  f. 
en-  in,  into  +  sens  sense  ;  afterward  assimilated  to 
a  L.  type  *insensare.  From  I7thc.  app.  only 
dialectal  (chiefly  northern),  or  in  writers  under 
dialect  influence.]  trans.  To  cause  (a  person)  to 
understand  or  know  something ;  to  inform. 

Const,  of,  -with  (rarely  on,  into),  or  with  dependent  clause  ; 
in  second  quot.  with  double  object. 

c  1400  Beryn  2213  So  was  he  ful  ensensid  How  he  hym 
wold  engyne.  as  he  had  purpensid.  Ibid.  5406,  I  wold  have 
ensensid  5ewe  al  the  iniquite  Of  these  false  marchandis,  ('at 
dwellininbu  town,  c mpSt.Cutlil'Cit  (Surtees>22  Eugeny 
..Sent  him  letters  him  to  ensens  Of  saynt  cuthbert  kyth 
and  kynne.  1486  in  Surtces  Misc.  (18881  55  Eternall  sapi- 
ence Did  insence  me.  1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John 
xvi.  96  b,  Yea  and  than  also  the  holy  goste  shall  incence 
you,  what  to  aske  and  how  to  a.ske  in  my  name.  1613  SHAKS. 
Htn.  I'lll,  v.  i.  43.  I  thinke  I  haue  Incenst  the  Lords o'th' 
Councell,  that  he  is.. A  most  Arch-Heretique.  1674  RAY 
N.  C.  Words  26  To  Insense,  to  inform,  a  pretty  word  used 
about  Sheffield  in  York-sh.  1689  Col.  K,-c.  Pciim.:, 
Insence  v*  minds  of  the  good  people  of  this  Government. 
1797  We  ii. i  K  TOM;  AutoHog.  (1828)264  Lewines  insenscd  him 
a  good  deal  on  Irish  affairs.  1843  F.  E.  PAGKT  Pageant  1 8 
Gertrude,  so  please  you.. insense  me  with  the  fashions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  1846  BRU<. KI •  i  i  .V,  <  '.  Gloss,  (ed.  3} 
I.  236  Insense,  to  make  to  understand.  1840  R.  ClIRZON 
J\fcnas/.  l.eraat  Introd.  37  The  walls,  .covered  with  f 
served  as  books  to  inscribe  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  wiih 
the  histories,  .of  the  faith.  1865  S.  Wn  i.urgon 

Lives  12  Cd.  Men  (1888)  II.  34  Pray  do  insense  me.    You 


INSENSIBLE. 

must  know  all  about  it.  1895  J.  T.  KOWLEK  in  Durh 
L  ,ttv.  Triil.  16  Feb.  134,  I  should  really  be  glad  to  be  in- 
senscd from  the  opposite  side. 

[Insenseless,  error  for  is  senseless  in  Butler  Hud. 
n.  ii.  394  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words] 

Insensibility  (insensibilitij.  [ad.  late  L. 
insensibilit&s,  f.  tnscnsibilis:  see -ITV.  Cf.  F.  in- 
sensibiliti  ,i2-i3th  c.  in  Littre).]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  insensible  ;  want  of  sensibility. 

I.  In  passive  sense. 

1.  The   quality  of  being  imperceptible,   or   not 
appreciable  by  the  senses,   rare. 

1635  HAKEWILL  Afol.  v-vi.  24  For  your  pretended  insen. 
sibling  in  Natures  decay.  1665  GLANVILL  iVc/wi  iv/.  xi. 
60  Which  insensibility  of  slow  motions  . .  may  thus  he 
accounted  for;  Motion  cannot  be  perceived  without  the 
perception  of  its  Terms,  viz.  The  parts  of  space  which  it 
immediately  left,  and  those  which  it  next  acquires. 

II.  In  active  sense. 

2.  Incapability,  or  deprivation,  of  (physical)  feel- 
ing or  sensation  ;  unconsciousness  ;  a  swoon. 

c  1510  MORE  /'»V»i  Wks.  12/2  There  holdeth  me  sometyuie 
by  almighty  god,  as  it  wer  euenaswone,  and  an  insensibilitit- 
1541  R.  COPLAND  Gtiydons  Qutst.  Cltirnrg..  Alan,  c.rani'. 
Lazares  (J  iv  b,  The  insensybylyte  of  the  rotten  humours  of 
the  outwarde  paries.  1691  BENTLEY  /•'<  i .  Ltct  i.  28  He 
will.. dispatch  himself  resolutely  into  the  Slate  of  eternal 


1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  91,  I  fell  from  my  horse  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  1879  Cassell's  Tcflui.  Eiiuc.  \\.  143  The 
carbonic  acid  is . .  heavier  than  the  air . .  in  breathing  itlnsen- 
sibility  ensues  and  ultimately  death. 

b.  Physical  insensitiveness  (to  something). 

1808  Ahci.  Jrnl.  XIX.  in  Instances  of  this  insensibility  of 
the  system  to  internal  stimuli.  1831  BRE\\  si  i  K  .\'at.  Jfagic 
ii.  (1833)  29  The  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  particular  colours. 
1835  W.  IKYING  Tour  Prairies  245  Perfect  hardihood  and 
insensibility  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

3.  Incapacity  of  mental  feeling  or  emotion ;  in- 
capability of  being  affected  or  moved ;  want  of 
moral  susceptibility ;  apathy,  indifference. 

1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  51  So  many  Circumstances  of 
Insensibility  and  hardiness  of  Mind  are  urged.  1749  FIELD- 
ING Tom  Jones  xi  vii,  I  heard  this  news  with  the  utmost 
insensibility.  1796  MOUSE  Amcr.  Geeg.  I.  787  The  least 
affliction  prompts  them  to  suicide.  .antT they  put  an  end  to 
their  days  with  great  apparent  insensibility.  1844  Mem. 
Babylonian  P'ctss  II.  239, 1  often  wonder  at  my  hardhearted- 
ness  and  insensibility,  when  I  reflect  on  the  earnest  and 
affecting  entreaties  of  these  dear  friends. 
b.  Const,  of,  to. 

1691  SOUTH  izStrm.  (1697)  I.  498  An  utter  insensibility  of 
any  good  or  kindness  done  him  by  others.  1802  PALLY 
Nat  Tlieol.  xxvi.  (1827)  535/2  One  great  cause  of  our  insen- 
i  Slbihty  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  the  very  extensive- 
ness  of  his  bounty,  n  1853  J-  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873) 
II.  n.  iii.  253  Insensibility  to  the  common  objects  of  human 
cupidity. 

Insensibilize(.iiise-nsibibi:z),tA  rare-",  [f. 
L.  inscnsibil-is  INSENSIBLE  +  -IZE  :  cf.  utilize,  etc.] 
trans.  To  render  insensible.  Hence  Inse  nsibili- 
za'tion,  the  action  of  rendering  or  condition  of 
being  rendered  insensible  ;  luse  nsibilizer,  one 
who  or  that  which  '  insensibilizes '. 

1886  Syd.  Soc.  />.r.,  Inseiisibilisation,  the  production  of 
insensibility  to  pain  by  means  of  anaesthetics,  alcohols,  and 
narcotic  poisons,  by  hypnotism,  and  like  means,  as  well  as 
by  disease.  liiieniibillser,sa  instrument  by  means  of  which 
is  produced  Inscnsibilisiition.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd. 
II.  837, 1  have  shewn  that  it  [immunity  against  snake-venom] 
depends  upon  an  '  insensibilisation '  of  the  lells  in  respect 
of  the  venom. 

Insensible  (inse'nslb'l), a.  (si.)  Also  (erron.) 
5-6  incens-,  ineeno-,  -yble,  6-7  inseneible. 
[ad.  L.  insensibil-is,  (.  in-  (!N-  3)+scnsibilis  SEN- 
BIBLE,  f.  sent  Ire,  sens-  to  feel.  Cf.  F.  insensible 
(I3th  c.  in  Littre).] 

I.  Passively  :  Incapable  of  being  perceived. 
1.  a.  Naturally  incapable  of  being  perceived  by 
the  bodily  senses  ( ^  IMPERCEPTIBLE  a) ;  non-mate- 
rial.    Now  rare. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,,  xxm.  (Percy  Soc.)  106  For 
though  that  atingellls]  be  invysyble,  Inpalpable,  and  also 
celestial!,  Wythouten  substaunce  as  inceocyble.  1581  h. 
CAMPION  in  Confer,  in.  (1584)  2  ij,  His  body  may  be  insen- 
sible to  vs  if  he  will.  16^-33  B>'-  HALL  Medii.  «,  i 
(1851)  98  Let  my  souL.be  raised  up  to  enjoy  the  insensible 
society  of  thy  blessed  angels.  1851  MANSEL  Proleg.  Log. 
v  (1860)  167-8  Locke  has  laid  some  stress  on  the  fact,  that 
the  names  which  stand  for  insensible  actions  and  nolions, 
are  derived  from  sensible  objects. 

b.  So  small,  slight,  gradual,  or  hidden,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  by  the  mind 
(- IMPERCEPTIBLE  b) ;  inappreciable.  (The  pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1584  COC.AN  Haven  Health  ccxvii.  (1636)  240  It  avoids 
red  cholcr  by  urine,  and  other  insensible  evacuations.  1615 
N.CARPENIEK  Geog.  Del.  i.  ii.  (1635)  37  Tliis  Inequality. 
•\S  great  sueu.t'r  '*  seeme  to  the  sight  is  altogether  insen- 
sible, and  bearing  no  proportion  with  the  IIUKC  vastnessc  of 
the  Karth.  1664  POWER  E.<cp.  Philos.  i.  29  Exhaled  by  in- 
sensible  Transpiration.  1734  tr.  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827) 


lion  increased.  1861  H.  SPENCER  /•/>•>/ /Viii,.  i.ii.  §.^1875) 
'2&  There  is  an  insensible  transition.  Mod.  Passing  by  in- 
sensible giad.itions  into  the  next  sense. 


INSENSIBLE. 

f  2.  Incapable  of  beinj;  understood  ;  unintelligi- 
ble; without  sense  or  meaning.  (Chiefly  in  legal 
use.)  Obs. 

1538  COVERDALE  Dcd.  Trans!.  N.  Tcst.>  In  many  place-, 
both  base,  insensible,  and  clean  contrary,  not  only  to  the 
phrase  of  our  language,  but  also  from  the  understanding  uf 
the  text  in  Latin.  1657-8  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  411 
The  words  are  insensible  and  uncertain  words.  1767  BLACK- 
STONE  Coiiun.  II.  xx.  340  If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be 
impossible  ..or  be  uncertain,  or  insensible,  the  condition 
alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  shall  stand  single,  and  uncon- 
ditional. 1775'!*.  HUTCHINSON  Diary  i$  Mar.  I.  405  Pointed 
out  several  inaccuracies  and  insensible  expressions  in  the 
New  England  Bill.  1884  Law  Times  LXXVI.  315/2  The 
words  . .  would  be  insensible,  or  at  any  rate  superfluous. 
II.  Actively :  Incapable  of  perceiving. 

3.  a.  Naturally  incapable  of  physical  feeling ; 
not  having  the  faculty  of  sensation.     Now  rare. 

c  i^oo  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  24  Jterfore  be  ligament  ii  . .  in- 
censible,  for  if  fcu  it  hadde  be  censible,  bet  my^ten  nou^t 
han  I-susteyned  be  traueile  and  J>e  meuynge  of  J?e  ioyntU. 
1581  \V.  FULKE  in  Confer,  HI.  (1584)  Q  b,  I  mcjiie  by  insen- 
sible, voyde  of  life  or  sense,  tt  1619  FOTHEKBY  Atheoin,  n. 
xli.  §  3  (1622)  340  Fire,  Haile,  and  Snow,  meere  insensible 
things,  1725  SLOANE  Jamaica  II.  310  The  stomach  of  this 
bird  is  very  muscular,  having  a  thin  separable  and  insen- 
sible membrane.  1831  BREWSTER  Nat.  Magic  ii.  (1833)  13 
The  insensible  spot  on  the  retina  is  stimulated  by  a  bor- 
rowed light. 

b.  Deprived  of  sensation  ;  unconscious. 

1426  Lvix;.  DC  Guii.  Pilgr.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  9925  Thy  body 
that  lyth  now  blynd  £  deff,  Doom  also,  and  insensyble. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  361  b/2  She  knewe  not  what  \\-as 
sayd  ne  done  aboute  her  but  as  unmeuable  or  as  all  insen- 
sible, .she  held  her  eyen  fixed  in  one  place.  1551  HULOET, 
Insensible,  or  hauynge  no  sence  or  fealynge,  as  beynge 
numbe,  lyke  a  dead  membre.  x8»8  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxii,  By  this  staircase  the  villains  conveyed  the  insensible 
Prince  to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle,  a  1859  MACAU- 
LAV  Hist.  Eng.  xxv.  V.  -^87  He  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  re- 
mained long  insensible. 

c.  Incapable  of  physically  feeling  or  perceiving 
(something  specified).     Const,  oft  to, 

1536  Pilgr.  Per/.  (\V.  de  W.  1531)  61  After  the  com- 
maundement  of  our  lorde  we  must  be  blynde,  defe,  & 
dumme,  lame  &  incensyble  to  all  suche  thyng^s.  1640  tr. 
Verdcrds  Rontant  of  Rom.  I.  61  Rendering  him  insensible 
of  all  pain.  1751  EARL  ORRERY  Remarks  Swift  (1752)  169 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  easy,  without  the  least  pang 
or  convulsion  . .  Swift  was  totally  insensible  of  happiness 
or  pain.  1796  PEGGE  Anonym.  (1809)444  A  dog's  nose  is  in- 
sensible of  cold.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  v,  The  martial 
fury  by  which  men  became  insensible  to  wounds. 

4.  a.  Incapable  of  mentally  feeling,  perceiving, 
or  being  affected  by  (something  specified) ;   un- 
aware, unconscious ;    not   susceptible,  unaffected, 
unmoved,  indifferent.     Const.  <?/,  to,  subord.  cl 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.,  O.  T.  x.  i,  Should  I  only  be 
insensible  of  his  and  the  common  happiness '!  1712  BUUGELL 
Sped,  No.  283  P2  Insensible  of  that  Weight  and  Dignity 
which  a  moderate  share  of  Wealth  adds  to  their  Characters. 
1802  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  ix.  66  Insensible 
of  your  kindness.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  vi. 
377  Thetr  great  leader  was  not  insensible  how  much  he  owed 
to  their  faithful  services.  1882  A.  \V.  WARD  Dickens  v.  135 
Even  Circumlocution  Offices  are  not  insensible  to  the  acetous 
force  of  satire. 

b.  Incapable  or  destitute  of  feeling  or  emotion ; 
emotionless,  callous,  apathetic. 

1617  MORYSON  If  in.  i.  236  My  conscience  was  not.  .so  in- 
.sensible,  as  it  could  have  passed  over  the  . .  denying  of  my 
faith,  a  1621  BEAUM.  &  Fu  Thierry  %  Tkeod.  iv.  ii,  Art 
thou  grown  Insensible  in  ill,  that  thou  goest  on  Without 
the  least  compunction?  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  113  The 
Phlegmaticks  are  those  the  French  call  properly  DCS  Apa- 
thicks,  without  passion  or  insensible.  1809  MALKIN  Gil 
Bias  ix.  vi.  f  13  The  cold,  relentless,  insensible,  was  kindled 
into  the  warmest  of  love's  votaries,  1850  MRS.  JAMESON 
Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  404  He  filled  the  most  insensible 
with  terror. 

f5.  Destitute  of  sense  or  intelligence ;  irrational. 

«*533  FRITH  AHSW.  Rastel.  Wks.  (1573)  27  Are  ye  so 
childish  and  insensible  to  imagine  that  ye  must  yet  go 
through  Purgatory,  sith  ye  are  already  without  faulte  in  his 
sight.  1598  R.  C.  Godly  Form  Hovsek.  GwL  Ep.  Ued.  4 
Dumbe  &  insencible  beasts.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
75  His  feare  and  amazement  became  greater,  and  insensible 
how  to  qualifie  these  bloudie  stirrings.  1693  Humours 
Town  15  In  the  Conversation  of  Brutes,  and  the  Prospect  of 
insensible  Animals.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  -V  Exp.  PkUos. 
IV.  xi.  486  People  stupid  and  insensible,  illiterate  and  in- 
capable of  learning. 

t  B.  sit.  (absol.  uses  of  the  adj.)  Obs. 

1.  (from  A.  I.)     a.    Something  that   cannot   be 
perceived  by  the  senses ;  a  non-material  thing,     b. 
Something  too  small  or  slight  to  be  perceived  ; 
something  imperceptible  or  inappreciable. 

1656  STASLEV  Hist.  Philos.  \.  (1701)  159/2  To  Insensible,-* 
nothing  can  be  added,  nothing  taken  away.  This,  is  the 
nature  of  Eternal  Beings,  the  like  and  same  ever.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  128  By  reason  of  the  swarms  of 
insensibles,  drilling  through  their  pores  or  spungholeb. 

2.  (from  A.  II.)    a.  A  thing  or  person  incapable 
of  feeling;  an  inanimate  thing;  an  apathetic  per- 
son,    b.  A  person  destitute  of  sense,  a  fool. 

(i  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  470  As  of  all  Insen- 
sibles,  hath  none  More  Melancholy  and  Adustion,  Then 
Chimuies  have.  1692  DRYDKN  St.  Euretnant's  Ess.  336 
The  wise  Man  of  the  Stoicks  is  a  vertuon*  insensible.  1754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1812)  VI.  405  (D.i  What  an  insen- 
sible must  have  been  my  (ousin,  had  she  not  been  proud 
of  being  Lady  Grandison.  1785  COWI-HR  Lei.  to  tfrwttm 
Wks.  1837  XV.  159  Of  all  the  insensibles  he  ever  uv 
Geary  is  the  most  completely  stupid.  i8oa  tr.  A.  La  I' on- 
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t'liitc'*  Reprobate  II.  198  [Not]  a  word  in  favour  of  that 
insensible,  that  savage. 

t  Inse-nsibleness.   Obs.    [f.  prec.  i 
The  quality  or  condition  ol  being  insensible. 

I.  1.  =  INSENSIBILITY  i. 

(11705  RAY  .J.),  The  insensibleness  of  the  pain  proceeds 
lather  from  the  relaxation  of  the  nerves  than  their  obstruc- 
tion. 

II.  2.   =  INSENSIBILITY  i. 

a  1631  DONNE  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav,  Ps.  xxxii.  7  Some- 
times  oy  imprinting  a  holy  stupefact  i  ^iblcness 

in  the  person  that  suffers.  1656  \V.  D.  tr.  CoiittttitiS  (,,!/,• 
Lat.  Unl.  §  310.  85  Of  the  diseases  som  caus  pain  . .  others 
numbness  and  insensibleness.  1692  IJKVIU.N  St,  Kurcinotit  s 
Ess.  341  He  fixed  the  Cheefest  Good  in  insensiblcncss. 

3.  —INSENSIBILITY  3. 

a  1568  COVEKDALE  Carrying  Christ's  Cross  iv.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  II.  241  Therefore  doth  God  justly  infatuate 
them,  and  inaketh  them  foolish,  giving  them  up  to  instil- 
sibleness.  1631  GOUGE  God's  Arrows  II.  §  6.  140  Insensible- 
nesse of  their  misery  who  are  in  want.  1675-  Irt  Contcntni. 
vlli.  viii.  218  We  betray  as  much  ignorance  of  our  interest, 
as  insensibleness  of  our  obligation.  1715  J.  I.ENG  Scrui. 
Bedington  20  Our  insensibleness  for  past  mercies. 

4.  Want  of  sense ;  insensateness.     Cf.  prec.  y. 
x6loDoNNt;  Psendo-Marlyr  vi.  176  Was  there  not  some 

measure  of  stupid  insensiblenesse  in  him,  when  he  durst  not 
spit  in  any  necessity  at  his  praiers ''. 

t  Inse'nsiblist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  INSENSIBLE  + 
-IST.]  One  who  professes  insensibility  or  apathy. 

1782  Miss  BURNEY  Cecilia,  iv.  ii,  Mr.  Meadows  . .  since  he 
commenced  insensiblist,  has  never  once  dared  to  be  pleased, 
nor  ventured  for  a  moment  to  look  in  good  humour. 

Insensibly  (inse-nsibli),  adv.     [f.  INSENSIBLE 


1.  In  an  insensible  manner  or  degree ;  impercep- 
tibly ;  unconsciously  ;  esj>.  so  slightly  or  gradually 
that  the  action  or  process  is  not  perceived ;  by  im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discav.  Wiklu.r.  HI.  ii.  (1886)  33  The  wife 
departeth  out  of  her  husbands  armes  insensibhe.  1639  tr, 
Du  fit'sy's  Compl.  ]Vowan  i.  21  If  insensibly  we  lay  our 
hand  where  the  paine  is,  wee  likewise  bring  our  tongue 
unawares,  where  the  passion  of  the  mind  is.  1640-4111  Rushvv. 
Hist.  Coll.  ill.  (1692)  1.  638  The  other  part,  .will  insensibly 
moulder  away.  1667  MILION  /'.  L.  VIM.  130  And  what  if 
sev'nth  to  these  The  Planet  Karlh,  so  stedfast  though  she 
seem,  Insensibly  three  different  Motions  move?  1607  DRV- 
DEN  £ss.  yirg.  Georg.  ?  2  In  a  curious  Brede  of  Needle- 
work, one  Colour  falls  away  by.  .just  Degrees^  and  another 
rises,  .insensibly.  1781  GIUUON  Decl.  fy  F.  ,\vii.  (1869)  I.  470 
The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  insensibly 
ruined.  1851  CARPENTER  Mtiu.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  351  The  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  the  Arteries  pass  so  insensibly  into 
those  of  the  Veins,  that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  can  be  drawn.  1868  FKEKMAN  Norm.  Con<;. 
II.  vii.  53  The  Witenagemut  insensibly  lost  its  authority. 

f  2.  Without  sense  or  understanding  ;  stupidly, 
irrationally.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1603  in  Liturg.  Scrv.  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker  Soc.)  683  No 
doubt  he  is  insensibly  blockish. 

Insensile  (ime'nsil),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  t/iscn- 
sil-is  insensible,  imperceptible,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  sen- 
silis  SESSILE.]  =  INSENSIBLE  i. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  .Wed.  (ed.  4)  III.  367  Species  II 
Antipnthiu  liumsitis.  Insensile  Antipathy. 

Insensitive  (inse-nsitiv),  a.  [In- ".]  Not 
sensitive. 

fl.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  consciousness  (in 
general; ;  not  sentient;  inanimate.  Obs. 

1610  HEALEY.SY.  Aug.CilieofGod^i  Though  man  be 
not  insensitive,  yet  this  sence  of  his.  .is  justly  termed  rather 
death  then  life,  a  1694  TIU.OTSON  Scrm.  (1743)  IX.  clxxvi. 
4110  This  faculty  is  that  which  constitutes  the  difference 
between  sensitive  and  insensitive  creatures.  1713  DKKHAM 
I'ltys.-Ttuol.  iv.  i.  85  Sensitive  or  insensitive  Creatures. 

2.  Of  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body :  Destitute  of 
feeling  or  sensation;  not  susceptible  of  sensuous 
impressions  (esp.  those  of  touch  or  sight).  Const,  to. 

1866  Sat.  Ke-j.  21  Apr.  467  A  certain  degree  of  sluggish- 
ness is  inseparable  from  a  skin  insensitive  to  dirt.  1879 
HARI.AN  Eyesight  iii.  38  One  spot  on  the  retina,  not  very 
far  from  the  most  sensitive  portion,  is  entirely  insensitive  to 
light.  1884  Expositor  Jan.  41  Their  optic  nerve  hasslirunk 
to  an  insensitive  thread.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap.  Dis.  x.xvii. 
432  A  painless,  insensitive,  .granulomatous  excrescence. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  substance :  Not  susceptible  to 
a  physical  influence,  esp.  that  of  light  or  the  actinic 
rays.  Const,  to. 

1871  tr.  Scliellm's  Spcctr.  Anal.  §  35.  129  Most  substances 
absorbed  with  great  avidity  rays  of  certain  colors,  while  they 
were  insensitive  to  others.  1879  Cassettes  TcJui.  Kdiic.  III. 
i  The  film,  which  is  then  totally  insensitive  to  light.  1889 
Anthony'srliotogr.  Bull.  II.  394  Pure  iodide  of  silver  gela- 
tine is  for  optical  sensitizers  even  quite  insensitive. 

3.  Destitute  of,  or  wanting  in,  mental  or  moral 
sensitiveness  ;  having  no  quickness  of  feeling ;  not 
susceptible  of  impression.     Const,  to, 

1834  CAMPBELL  Life  Mrs.  SiMons  II.  ii.  49  lust 
we  have  seen  her  to  the  slightest  joy  at  the  return  <.l  her 
husband.     1881    MRS.    C.    PKAKI.    PsJuy  .y  P.   I.  40  Long- 
leat's  insensitive  nature. 

Inse-nsitiveness.    [f.  prec.  +  -SESS 

quality  of  being  insensitive  ;  want  of  sensitiveness. 
1838  I  TAYI  OR //««i-  Ed«c.  161  To  cherish  as  well  animal 
insensibility  (we  want  the  wort  Guauifmiuu)  and  self- 
possession,  by  arduous  field  amusements.  1855 
Srtic/(iSS6)  364  It  is  not  in:.ensiliveness  of  temperament, 
whence  springs  the  serenity  of  that  brow.  1881  MRS.  LVSN 
LINTON  .»/)-/-««  I II-  44  He  had  the  Pennefalher  inscnsi- 
tiven»s  and  want  of  imagination. 


INSEPARABLE. 

tlnse-nsuat,  a.    Ol>s.    var.  oi   Issh: 
(,Cf.  sensuatc.) 

ISO8     '  .ytlHg    U'.     /.','. 

cessc  f.i!s  F.ustase  air ! 

Insensuous  ''are.    [l.\      J 

Not  sensuous  ;  lhat  i>.  i 

fi  1861  MKS,  I'lHu.  r  1864',  That  i: 

i\t    the   diirerent    planes   uf   sens^ 

Insented,  06s. :  sec  I 

Insentience  >ns<  -  IMI..] 

The  fact  or  condition,  of  being  insentient ;  insensi- 
bility, unconsciousness. 

1862  F.  HALL  Hindu  i'ltil,^.  .\yst.  loj  In  th. 
the  pandits,  there  is  no  eih. 

Insentient  Qat&nf&t),   a.     [Is- :'.]     Not 

sentient. 

1.  Destitute  of  physical  feeling,  sensation ,  or  • 
sciousness ;  inanimate. 

1764  REID  In<]iiiry  vi.  §  6  The  qualili> 
insentient  inert  substance.    1831  1'rasrr's  .Vdi'.  IV.  77    ' 
are  to  be  hacked  and  hewed  ..  as  if  tlu\  .tient 

marble.     1884  BROWNING  j-crisht<ilt,  .\~IIH  u;  hliall  I  i 
it  [a  stone]  thanks,  the  insentient  t! 

2.  Devoid  of  mental  feeling  ;  indifTcrent. 
1860  RL'SKIN  Mod.  1'aint.  V.  296  Suppose,  .that  he  1' 

^ione]  came  down  lo  Venio-  somcwluit  insen- 

tient,  concerning  the  usual  priestly  doctrines  of  his  day. 

Inse'parabilist.    rare.    [f.  J..  /;.• 
INSEPAKABLI:  +  -IST].     One  who  believes   that   a 
religious   rite  and  the  spiritual  influence  held  to 
accompany  it  are  inseparable. 

1840  (J.  S.  FABER  Prim.  Doitr.  Kegtn.  ill.  ii.  2^4  unit.  It 
is  iinpossible  for  the  Inseparabilisttocharge  the  ScpumbUttl 
with  a  hankering  after  the  Doctrine  of  Reprobation,  and 
\et  himself  escape  the  equitable  retort  of  precisely  the  same 
charge. 

Inseparability  'inseparabHiti).  [ad.  L.  in- 
siparabilit-as  ; Augustine),  f.  iiiiifaratil-is  :  sec 
next  and  -1TY.  Cf.  K.  insitparabiliti  14-1  jth  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  inseparable. 

1623  W.  SCI.ATER  Tytkts  29  In  the  point  of  insej 
from  their  subject.     1662  STILUNGJL.  ( >rig.  .Viii/-.  nr. 
Whence  should  the  Idea  of  the  unity  and  inseparability  <'f 
;    all  these  perfections  come  'i   1719  W'A  i  ERLANU  I  '//.M'.  Christ's 
l*ivin.  ix.  11720)  169  We  suppose  Three  Persons  to  be  One 
God  by  their  Inseparability  and  the  essential  Union  of  the 
Pei  sons.    1871  FAKKAK  IVitn.  Hist.  ii.  58  The  inseparability 
of  the  supernatural  from  the  records  of  Christ's  life. 

Inseparable  (inse'parab'l),  a.  si.)  Also  ;-y 
erron.  inseperable.  [ad.  L.  inseparabilis,  i.  in- 
\^s-  3)  +  scparabilis  SErAKABi.E.  Cf.  F.  insiparablc 
( 14-  isthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  separable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  separated  or  disjoined,  a. 
of  two  or  more  united  things  or  persons,  or  of  their 
connexion  or  relation. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  K.  xvi.  iv.  .Add.  MS.  27944), 
Whenne  they  ben  yioynede  in  adewc  manere  the  onyng  is 
inseperable,  so  that  they  mow  noujt  aftirward  be  departede 
atwynnc.  I5SS  EUEX  Dtcada  78  The  chyldren  which  god 
hath  giuen  vs  as  pledges  of  owr  inseperable  lone.  1571 
GOLDING  Cak'in  on  Pi.  Iv.  16  They  bee  inseparable  com- 


tainments.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lett.  InjLuu.  g  'I'hc  intimate 
and  in  some  degree  inseparable  connexion  existing  between 
physic  and  surgery.  111852  Wi 

Liberty  and  Vmon,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable. 
b.  Said  of  one  member  of  a  combination.  Const. 
i  from,  t  formerly  also  to. 

1504  LAUV  MARGARET  tr.  DC  Indtatiou  iv.  xiii.  278  To 

""•"Ti     .,        r       .:  ,U1-         .^0*    W     f\l 


I    T.  GRANCEK  Div.  Log  ike  67  bo  o 

able  from  the  mortall  body,  saving  faith  ..  ficm  the  Llect 
regenerated.  1639  tr.  Dit  Bosa's  L'oiiift.  II  .'".•««  ll.  W 
[ealousie  alw»ye».  .becomes  more  inseparable  to  the  soule, 
then  Ivy  is  to..  Walls.  1711  S  n:  No.  491  f: 

Ingratitude  is  a  Vice  inseparable  to  a  lustlul 
HERKH.EY  Disc.  Pass.  Ottd.  §  16  The  miseries  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  anarchy.     1860  MRS.  CAKLVLE  Lett.  II 
My  inseparable  companion  during  eleven  years,  1875  Jo*  t 
Plato  ic-.l.  »)  I.  IfA  Fire,  which  is  inseparable  from  heal, 
cannot  co-exist  with  cold. 

C.  Inseparable  accident,  attribute,  quality,  et 
(Logic],  an  accident,  etc.  that  cannot  be  separated 
from  its  subject.     Inseparable  adjunct,  an  adjunct 
that  cannot  really  be  separated  from  its  subject, 
though  the  subject  may  be  conceived  of  v. 
.    Inseparable  prefix  or  preposition    Giam..  a  prefix 
i   found  only  in  combination,  and  incapable  of  being 
used  as  a  separate  word:  e.t;.   I  -  •<>  -,  re-  ;  tjig- 
nth-,  mi-:  <••  •  =«"•• 

iseiT.  Wn  ton  I  «J»(i58o)6b, 
separated,  or  it  maie  not,  some  male  b« 
their  subjects 

,  from  the  minde.    I  II 

,  from  fire.    .620  1 .  - 
qnalil  '    ^  " 

procate.     1820 

reckoned  an. 

metimcs  intei. 

1843  A 

1885  W.    L.  DAVIDSON  Logic  De/inititm  ll.  4 


INSEPARABLENESS. 

however,  must  be  made  for  the  case  of  inseparable  accidenu 
..Neither  barking,  mewing,  .nor  grunting  is  more  than  an 
accident  of  the  dog,  the  cat  . .  the  pig ;  but  as,  wherever 
we  have  the  animal,  we  have  the.  corresponding  sign,  this 
invariable  concomitant  becomes  an  important  fact  in  char- 
acterizing and  identification. 

B.  sb.     Usually//-  Things  or  persons  that  can  - 
not  be  separated  ;  inseparable  companions. 

i  1520  ll'yse  chylde  ft  Emperor Adrian(\t,6o\  n  Shynynge, 
and  heate,  the  which  be  inseperables,  for  the  one  lie  maye  be 
without  the  other.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  1181 1)  V. 
278  Which,  when  a  man  comes  in  between  the  pretended  in- 
separables, is  given  up.  1771  T.  HCLL  Hist.  Sir  II'.  Har- 
rington 117^7)  IV.  189  Except  Mr.  Renholds,  (who  is  still 
Sir  William's  inseparable).  1861  C.  P.  HODGSON  Resid. 
y.ipax  291  The  two  swords  and  fan  are  inseparables  in 
Japan.  1875  A.  K.  HOPE  Schoolboy  fi'r.  ~-  In  the  manner 
of  schoolboy  inseparables. 

Inse'parableness.  [f.  prec.  + -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  inseparable. 

1598  FLOKIO,  IndissohMlita,  inseparablelies.  n  1631  DONNE 
in  Select,  (i&to)  56  The  inseparableness  of  this  union.  (11715 
HURNET  (V-«  Time  (1766)  II.  137  The  inseparableness  of 
the  prerogative  from  the  person  of  the  King.  1813  L.  HUNT 
in  Examiner  31  May  349,2  The  supposed  inseparableness 
of  Church  and  State. 

Inseparably  (inse-parabli),  adv.  [f.  INSE- 
PARABLE +  -LY  z.J  In  an  inseparable  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  disjoined,  or  severed  ;  indissolubly. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xiii.  47  The  swete  flamme  of  "loue 
esprised  in-to  the  mary  and  synewes,  whiche  inseparably 
goeth  thrughe  the  bones,  as  depe  as  the  veray  hertys  roote. 
1526  1'ilgr.  Ptrf.(im)  156  b,  To  be  vnite  or  ioyned  insepar- 
ably to  his  lorde.  1640  BASTWICK  Lord  lifs.  iv.  D  iij  b.  They 
goe  inseperably  together,  like  Tobie,  and  his  Dogge.  1758 
HLAC KSIONE  in  Comm.  1. 19  The  civil  and  canon  laws,  which 
now  came  to  be  inseparably  interwoven  with  each  other. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cona.  (1876)  II.  ix.  423  The  city  with 
w-hich  their  names  are  inseparably  connected. 

Inseparate  (inse-para,,  a.  [ai  \..insfparat-i<s 
(Tertulfian),  f.  in-  (Ix-3)  +  scparatus,  pa.  pple.  of 
sfparart  to  SEPARATE.]  Not  separate  (from  ; 
united  ;  undivided  ;  hence,  often  =  INSEPARABLE. 

'55°  [implied  in  INSEI'ARAIELY].  01586  SIDNEY  Astr.  f, 
Stella  ci,  loy,  which  is  inseparate  from  those  eyes.  1606 
SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  v.  ii.  148  This  is,  and  is  not  Cressid : 
w  ithin  my  soule,  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  Of  this  strange 
nature,  that  a  thing  inseperate,  Diuides  more  wider  then  the 
skle  and  earth.  1607  DAY  Tra-,:  Eiif.  Bro.  (1881)  75  Emiie 
and  hate  Striue  in  my  breast  like  twinnes  inseperate.  1742 
WARDURTON  Comm.  Pope's  Ess.  Man  Wks.  1811  XI.  67 
That  folly  and  wisdom  are  the  inseparate  partage  of 
humanity.  1874  L.  MORRIS  Songs  two  W.  Ser.  n.  In  the  Park 
212  the  good  which  should  be,  inseparate  From  the  evil 
things  that  are.  1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine  i.  i.  220  We  live 
linked,  inseparate— heart  in  heart. 

b.  Bot.  (See  quots.,  and  cf.  IXSEPAKATION.) 

1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  181  Accordingly,  Dr.  Masters 
would  substitute  for  coalescence  and  adnate  the  term  in- 
separate.  1886  Syd.  Sot.  Lex.,  Inseparate,  Masters's  term 
for  the  condition  in  which  parts  of  a  plant  are  not  separate 

Inse-parately,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2. ]  in 
an  inseparate  manner ;  without  separation  or  sever- 
ance ;  inseparably. 


i  Def.  Sacram.  96  b,  Here  sainct  Cyrill  de- 
clared the  digmtee  of  Chrisles  flcshe,  beyng  inseperately 
annexed  vnto  his  diuinitee.  1582  N.  T.  ( Rhem.l  Eph.  v.  29 
note,  So  beloued  of  Christ,  and  so  inseparatly  ioyned  in 
marriage  with  him.  1665  G.  HA\  tRS  /'.  della  I  'aUe's  Tnir. 
E.  India  183  Conjoyning  so  inseparately ..  their  Religion  to  i 
the  Descents  or  Races  of  Men.  1704  N.  N.  tr.  Boccalini's 
Ad-jt.fr.  Parnassus  III.  2  The  Splendor  . .  and  the  good 
Fortune  I  at  present  enjoy,  are  so  inseparately  annex'd  to 
this  Pirate's  power. 

Insepara-tion.   Rot.   rare.     [IN- a.]     The 

congenital  union  of  contiguous  organs,  viewed  as 
the  natural  or  primitive  state ;  as  opposed  to  coale- 
scence or  adnation,  which  imply  original  separa- 
tion :  cf.  IXSEP.UIATE  b. 

1886  in  Syd.  Sue.  Lex. 

t Inse-parized,  a.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [f.  Ix--, 
and  assumed  vb.  *separi~e  =  \!.  stparer -to  separate.] 

=  INSEPARATE. 

a  1618  SVLVESTKR  Mem.  Mort.ilitie  xliii,  (He)  Knew  well 
the  cares  from  Crowns  inseparued. 

t  I'nseqnent,  a.  Ol>s.  ran.  [ad.  L.  inseauenl- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  inseqm,  f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  4  styiti  to 
follow.]  Following  on,  succeeding ;  subsequent. 

11620  in   Hacket  Abp.  Williams  l.  (1692!  50  The  Storm    i 
will  gather,  and  burst  out  into  a  greater  Tempest,  in  all  in- 
sequent  Meetings  [of  parliament),    a  1670  ibid.  25  If  he  had 
his  Apocha  or  Quietance  ..  he  were  free  from  all  insequent 
Demands. 

Inserch(e,  obs.  form  of  EXSEARCH  v. 

tlnse're,  v.  Sc.  Pa.  t.  and  pple.  inserit. 
[ad.  V.  insurer,  ad.  L.  insercre  to  INSERT  :  perh. 
only  in  pa.  t.  and  pple.]  trans.  To  insert. 

1557  Sc.  Acts  Mary  11814'  11.  App.  6os'2  And  desyrit 
this  prolestalioun  to  be  inserit  In  be  bukis  of  parliament. 
15*3  Kessoning  teluix  Crosraguell  4  Knox  Aj  a,  Amang 
other  godhe  lessones.,1  inserit  certane  calholick  artickles. 

t  Insere-ne,  v.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [f.  Ix-  3  +  SE- 
RENE a. ;  or  from  assumed  adj.  *inserene  not  serene.] 
trans.  To  render  cloudy  or  not  serene  ;  to  cloud. 

1609  J.  DAVIES  Holy  Roode  (18781  18  (R.)  Death  stood  by, 
Whose  gastly  presence  inserenes  mv 

Insert  insciut  .  z>.  Also  6-8  incert,  pa.  pple. 
6  incert,  7  insert,  [f.  ],.  insert-,  ppl.  stem  of  in- 
serf  re  to  put  in,  f.  in-  Ix-  -  +  serlrt  to  join  to- 
gether, put  into.] 


334 

1.  trans.  To  set,  put,  or  place  in;    to  push  or 
thrust  in  ;  to  lit  or  fix  in ;  to  introduce  ;  to  ingraft. 
Said  primarily  of  putting  any  solid  object  into  a 
space  which   it  fits,   or  fills  up;   hence  to  place 
a  thing,  as  an  addition,  between  the  parts  of  an- 
\   other,  as  to  insert  a  page  or  plate  into  a  book ; 
also,  to  push  or  put  a  thing  (e.g.  a  stick,  a  finger, 
the  point  of  a  knife)    into  a   hole   or  aperture, 
whether  to  remain  there,  or  to  be  again  withdrawn. 
1529  MORE  Siiffl.  Sonlys  Wks.    321/1   This   soule   that 
bryngeth  w  ith  hym  suche  frayle  \\oorkes  cyther  wrought  by 
thcmselfe  or  inserted  peraduenture  and  niyxt-d  a  myddes  of 
j    some  good  and  vertuous  worke.     '11555   BKADI-ORD   ll'tt. 
i  Parker  _Soc.)  90  They  must  needs  lie  condemned  if  that  they 
|    be  not  insert  and  engrafted  into  the  very  true  body  and 
natural    body    of  our    Saviour   Christ.      1638    F.   Jfsirs 
I'aiat.  of  Ancients  119  To  varie  the  unitie  of  a  stone  by- 
inserting  such  spots  into  the  crust  as  were  not  by  nature. 
1647  H.  MOKE  .Sang  of  Soul  n.  iii.  n.xxiv,  If  all  to  all  revert, 
Each  part  then  into  each  part  is  insert.     1658  W.  SANDERSON 
GrafUct  25  Here  a  Print  of  Grotesco  should  have  been  in- 
serted.    1782  COWPER  To  \V.  C.  Unwin  iii,  The  bud  inserted 
in  the  rind.  .Adorns.  .The  stock  whereon  it  grows.     1797 
BEWICK  Brit.  Birds  11847)  I.  277  It  inserts  its  long  tongue 
into  the  holes  through  which  the  ants  issue.     1799  Med. 
jfrnl.  II.  138  His  arm  is  inflamed  from  the  vaccine  matter 
inserted  four  days  since.      1833  Hi.  MARTINEAU   Maucli. 
S  tnkex.no  Boring  a  hole  between  two  Hints  in  a  yard . .  and 
inserting  therein  a  daisy.      1840  DICKENS  Jiam.  Kudge  vii, 
A.  .key  which  he  inserted  cautiously  in  the  lock. .and  softly 
opened  the  door.     1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phancr. 
514  Slightly  thickened  fibres,  between  which  wide  vessels 
surrounded  by  bundle-parenchyma  are  inserted. 

b.  To  put  or  introduce  (a  letter,  word,  sentence, 
paragraph,  etc.)  into  a  body  of  written  or  printed 
matter,  or  into  a  programme ;  to  put  as  a  para- 
graph, advertisement,  or  article,  into  a  newspaper 
or  the  like ;  to  introduce  as  a  figure  or  element  in 
a  picture,  etc. ;  to  include. 


"533  MORE  . •)««[•.  Ptysoned Bk.  \.  xi.  Wks.  1053/2, 1  haue 
good  reader,  in  the  exposicion  of  these  woordes  of  our  sauiour 


cglstrat  in  this  present  buik.     1597 

HOOKER  Led.  Pol.  v.  x.vxvi.  $  i  With  our  Lord's  Prayer 
they  would  find  no  fault,  so  that  they  might  persuade  us., 
not  [to]  insert  it  so  often  into  the  liturgy.  1647  CLARENDON 
II ist.  Reb.  i.  §  125  A  short  story  may  not  be  unfitly  inserted. 
1676  RAY  Corr.  (1848)  122,  I  find  no  more  species  of  birds 
than  what  I  have  already  inserted  in  the  Ornithology.  1713 
Lond.  Caz.  No.  5151/4  There  was  Incerted.  .in  theGazette, 
that  a  Plate,  .was  to  be  run  for.  1818  CHI-ISE  Digest  (ed.  2) 
V.  164  Amended  and  rectified,  by  inserting  the  words  St. 


fc.  To  introduce  or  ingraft  into  (a  family). 
'594  J.  DICKENSON  Aristas  (1878)  39  Many  Princes,  .de- 
sirous to  insert  themselues  into  [so]  royall  a  kinred.. offered 


Dane. 

2.  Anat.,  Zoo!.,  Bot.  To  attach;  to  join  at  a 
specified  point  of  attachment.  Only  inpa.pp/e. 

[1601   HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  310  NVhere  hath  she  [Nature]    . 
placed  and  inserted  the  [gnat's]  instrument  and  organ  of 
smelling  YJ     1828  STARK  Stem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  280  Antenna; 
with  six  joints,  inserted  at  the  internal  margin  of  the  eyes. 
1851-6  WOOUWABD  Mollnsea  25  The  muscles  of  the  arms 
arc   inserted   in  a  cranial  cartilage.     1857   HENKREY  Bot. 
§  157  When  an  organ  is  not  adherent  to  any  other  circle,    , 
but  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  it  is  said  to  be  free. 

Hence  InseTting  vbl.  sb. 

1611  FLORIO,  Inscrtatione,  an  inserting,  an  insertion. 
1623  MBADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  150  The  King 
being  much  disquieted  at  the  inserting  of  these  conditions. 
1647  TORSHELL  Design  Harmonize  Bitle  in  Phenix  (1721) 
I.  103  The  greatest  variety  of  transposition  and  inserting. 

I'nsert,  s/>.  [f.  INSERT  v.,  or  abbrev.  of  INSER- 
TION.] Something  inserted,  a.  An  additional 
sentence  or  paragraph  added  to  a  proof  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  '  revise'  or  '  final '.  b.  In  the  U.S. 
postal  service,  A  paper,  circular,  etc.  placed  whhin 
the  folds  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  leaves  of  a  maga- 
zine or  book. 

Insertable  (insa-itab'l),  a.  [f.  INSERT  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  inserted;  as  in  inscrt- 
able-tooth  saw,  one  with  removable  teeth  (Knight 
Diet.  Alech.  1875). 

t  Inse-rtation.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  late  L.  iii- 
sertation-ein,  n.  of  action  f.  inserlare,  frequentative 
of  insercre  to  IXSEHT.]  =  INSERTION. 

1623  CoLKLii/.M  n,  Any  thing  Added,  Additainenl,  fn- 
±ti'!ation. 

Inse  rted,  ppl.  a.    [f.  INSERT  v.  +  -ED  1.]    Set 

or  put  in;  fitted  in,  ingrafted,  b.  Eniom.  Set 
deeply;  not  free.  fC-  Archil.  (See  quot.  1727.1 
1598  FI.OPIO,  Inserito,  set  in,  put  in,  ingrafted,  added, 
Joined,  mixed,  brought  in,  inserted.  1621  SANDYS  ' 
Met.  vi.  116261  loqThe  combs  inserted  tooth ..  Befcweene  the 
waip  supprest  the  rising  woofe.  1712  POPE  1'ertnm.  fy 
Pomona  13  Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  graffs  receives. 
1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Column,  Column  inserted,  or 
backed,  is  that  let  into  a  wall,  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  its 
diameter.  1816  KIRUV  &  Sr.  Entomol.  IV.  306  [The  head] 
Inserted,  when  the  head  is  partly  withdrawn  wilhin  the 
trunk.  • 


INSEHTMENT. 

Inserter  vins5-4UaV  [f.  INSERT  v.  t-  -ERl. 
See  also  I.NSEKTOK.]  One  who  inserts. 

1611  [see  INSEKTOR  i].  1673  H.  STI-UUE  Further  find. 
Dutch  ll'ar  App.  62  Such  clauses  or  words  as  are  put 
in  to  prevent  disputes  ought  not  to  . .  prejudice  the  inserter. 
1^3S.  fail's  Mug.  II.  577  Advertisements  ..  which  produce 
Inc  inserters  no  adequate  return.  1882-3  SCHAFF  £*iL}t.L 
Rtlff.  Kno-.vl.  I.  280  [Apocrypha]  were  acknowledged  by 
their  inserters  not  to  belong  to  the  canon. 

Insertion    (.inso-jjM'.      [ad.    L.   insert, en-cm, 
n.  of  action  f.  insercre  to  INSERT  :  cf.  F.  insertion 
in  sense  2,  Pare,  irtth  c.  .] 

1.  The  action    ol    inserting,   setting    or   putting 
in;  introduction  into  or  between  :  see  INSERT  vb. 

1598  KLOKIO,  Insertatione,  an  Uttermedling,  a  gr.tfL 
implying,  an  insertion.    1675  OGILBY  liri:.  AJu.,  The  Work 
is  capable   of  Emendation   by   Insertion.      1750   Ji> 
Rambler  No.  23  F  6   In  every  work  of  imagination  ..  the 
insertion  of  incidents  and  use  of  decorations  may  be  varied 
a  thousand  ways.    1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ,y  /  .if.  i'tiilos.  III. 
xxx.  204  The  progressive  motion  of  the  parts  from  the  point 
of  impact  is  stopped  by  the  insertion  of  the  lead  [inlo  the 
ivory  balls],     1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  SDJ  The  word  in- 
._' '-/;<>«  has  likewise  been  used  by  pathologisls  for  the  act  of 
inoculating   or   introducing  a   virus  into  the  body.      1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  u.  xxiv.  360,  I  have  tried  whether  the  inser- 
tion of  a  pin  would  produce  the  collapse  of  the  bi:'. 
1878  L.  P.  MEKMIITH  Teeth  220  The  proper  insertion  of  arti- 
ficial  teeth.     Mad.   Ifmafaftr   .\otiee,  Trade  notices  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  1/6  per  insertion.     All  comnn 
lions  in  reference  to  the  insertion  of  Advertisements  to  be 
sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager. 

2.  That  which  is  inserted;  an  inserted  addition, 
piece,  or  part ;  a  word  or  part  inserted  in  a  writ- 
ing or  print ;  a  page  inserted  in  a  book  ;  anything 
inserted  in  a  newspaper,  postal  packet,  etc. 

16*4  GATAKEK  Tramubst.  117  In  Fulbertns  his  workes  . 
they  have  with  a  foule  insertion  branded  them  [  words]  fo' 
heretical!.  1682  GREW  Anat.  Trunks  i.  ii.  §  i  The  Paren- 
chymous_Parl  of  the  Wood  ..  hath  this  properly,  To  be 
disposed  into  many  Rays,  or  Diametral  Insertion*.,  running 
betwixt  so  many  Lignous  Portions,  from  the  liaique  to  the 
Pith.  1707  Curios,  in  Ilust'.  t,  Card.  37  In  the  Root  . .  are 
._.  the  Skin,  ihe  Parenchyma,  the  Lignous  Body,  the  Inser- 
tions, and  the  Pith.  1742  WEST  Let.  in  Cray's  Pfcms 
(1775)  146.  I  am  only  sorry  you  follow  the  blunders  of 
Uroukhusius,  all  whose  insertions  are  nonsense.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  58  When  I  find  trifling  insertions  of  this  kind 
to  be  requisite  in  my  translation,  I  shall  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  them  in  a  note. 

b.  Needlework.  Embroidery  or  ornamental 
needlework,  made  to  be  inserted  or  sewed  into 
plain  material,  for  decorative  purposes ;  a  piece  or 
detached  portion  of  such  work. 

1858  SIMMON-US  Diet.  Trade,  Insertions,  narrow  strips  of 
lace,  embroidered  muslin  or  cambric,  sold  for  inlets  in 
handkerchiefs,  dresses,  etc.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  18 
June,  It  was  the '  extras  '  thai  did  ihe  mischief— the  ruches, 
the  bouflantcs,  the  lace,  the  innumerable  yards  of  '  inser- 
tion'. 1881  Daily  News  22  Aug.  ;,2  A  white  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  buff  insertion.  1897  Globe  18  Feb.  6,  j  A  band 
of  lace  insertion. 

3.  Anat.,  Entoin.,  Bot.     The  attachment  of  a 
muscle,  external  organ,  etc.,  as  to  place  or  manner. 

1578  BAMSI-EK  Hist.  Man  i.  17  Some  necessary  Asperitie, 
seruing  for  the  insertion  of  two  Muscles.  1651  Raleigh's 
Ghost  109  The  connexions  or  insertions  of  one  thrced  [of 
a  spider's  web]  with  another,  .are  most  slrange.  1807  J.  G. 
SMITH  Phys.  Bot.  144  We  shall  tirsl  explain  their  [leaves'] 
different  situations,  insertions,  forms,  and  surface^.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  14  Anthers  erect,  insertion  basal. 
1875  BENNETT  &  DYKR  Sac/is'  Hot.  167  If  ihe  surface  of 
an  axial  structure  . .  is  imagined  to  be  continued  through 
the  base  of  each  lateral  member,  the  section  forms  its  Plane 
of  Insertion.  An  imaginary  point  in  this  is  considered  its 
organic  centre,  but  does  not  usually  correspond  to  its  geo- 
metrical centre;  this  point  may  be  termed  the  Point  of  In- 
sertion. 1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  105  A  black  mark 
i  mining  from  the  mane  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 

4.  Comb.,  as  insertion-success. 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  561  The  'insertion-success' 
of  skilled  vaccinators  is  very  large,  amounting  to  97-98  per 
cent. 

Hence  Inse  rtionaJ,  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
sertion; put  in  as  an  insertion.  luse'rtioned 
///.  a.  Needleu'Ork,  ornamented  with  an  insertion  ; 
having  some  ornamental  material  worked  in  as 
an  insertion. 

1867  Ci'ntemf.  Re-,'.  IV.  325  A  sonorous  triplet  made  up  by 
an  insertional  line.  1894  Season  X.  No.  9.  36/2  The  coverlet 
was  of  satin,  insertioned  with  linen  open  thread  »  ork. 

Insertive  (insa-Jtiv,  a.  [ad.  L.  iiiserttv-us, 
f.  insert- :  see  INSERT  v.  and  -IVE.]  Characterized 
by  insertion  ;  of  ingrafted  origin. 

a  1634  RANDOLPH  Poems,  Love  fondly  refined  42  If  the 
fresh  I  runke  have  sap  enough  to  give  That  each  insertive 
branch  may  live.  1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1881  FMKBAIRN 
Stud.  Life  Christ  xiv.  247  His  sympathy  had  a  strange 
insertive  power. 

t  Inse'rtment.  Bot.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INSERT 
+  -MENT.]  That  which  is  inserted  or  placed  be- 
tween ;  a  former  term  for  the  medullary  rays ; 

-   I.NSKKIIO.V    J. 

1671  GREW  in  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  3039  The  Insertment  and 
Pith,  proceeding  also  from  the  Plume,  as  the  same  in  the 
Root  from  the  Radicle.  1671  —  Anat.  PI.  ii.  §  10  The 
next  Part  observable  in  the  Root,  is  ihe  Inserlment.  .  .  In 
dissecting  a  Root,  I  find,  that  the  Cortical  Kodydotl. 
only  environ  the  Lignous,  but  is  also  wedg'd.  and  in  many 
Pieces  inserted  into  it;  and  that  the  srii.l  inserted  Pieces 
rei  Indenture,  but  tl  hoot  them- 

selves quite  through  as  far  as  the  Pith.     1814  Kdin.  . 


INSERTOR. 

XXII.  257  They  wt-ri:  ii:iuu-<l  iiistM'tments  . .  and  constitute 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  tlK-  silvt-r  grain  of  the  wood. 
t  InseTtor.    Ods.     Also  6 -our.    [ngent-n.  iii 
L.  form  from  inserere  to  INSERT.] 

1.  =  INSERTER,  q.v. 

1508  FLORID,  1  iiscytiiti'n-,  a  medler,  an  intermedler,  a 
grafter,  an  insertor  (1611  inserter], 

2.  Puttenham's  name  for  the  figure  PAKKMHESIS. 
1589  PLTTEXIIAM   Kng.  Foeslr  in.  xii(i).  (Arb.)  180  Your 

tit  ^[  figure  of  tollrrable  disorder  is  \l\irenthesis)  or  by  an 
English  name  the  (Insertour',  anil  is  when  ye  will  seeme  .. 
to  peece  or  grafte  in  the  middest  of  your  tale  an  vnnecessary 
parcell  of  speach. 

i  Ilise'rve,  v.  Ol>s.  nn-f~\  [ml.  L.  iiiservire 
to  be  serviceable,  to  serve,  f.  in-  (In-  -)  +  ur- 
vlre  to  serve.  ]  intr.  To  be  of  service  or  use  to ; 
to  conduce  la. 

1683  T.  H  UNT  Off.  Charter  Load.  25  The  Duke  of  Guise 
. .  had  inserved  to  some  most  detestable  Villany,  to  please 
the  rage  or  lust  of  a  Tyrant.  1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

t  IllSC'rviceable,  a.  Obs.rare.  [IN- 3.]  Un- 
serviceable. 

1607  MARKHAM  Ca-.-al.  IV.  Ded.,  Through  whome  there  is 
..multitudes  of  Horses  spoyled  and  made  inseruiceable. 
1666  ).  SMITH  Old  Age  (1752)  12  It  [age]  doth  certainly  in- 
duce such  a  cachfxia  or  ill  hahit  that  it  renders  us  inservice- 
able  to  our  ends. 

t  InSCTvience.  O/>s.  rare—',  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCE.]  Serviceableness,  usefulness. 

1657  TOMMSSON  Renoa's  Disf.  472  Those  [supellectuals] 
..are  more  expetible  for  their  ornament,  .then  their  inser- 
vience. 

t  Inse'rvient,  a.  Obs.  [aA.L.fmcrvient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  inservire,  {.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  servtre  to 
serve.  Cf.  sutserpfent.] 

1.  Serving,  servile. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  i.  i.  3  Although  their  in- 
tellectualls  had  not  failed  in  the  theorie  of  truth,  yet  did  the 
inservient  and  brutall  faculties  controle  the  suggestion  of 
reason. 

2.  Serving  or  subservient  to  some  end ;  service- 
able, conducive,  assisting. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  III.  xxi.  158  Any  parts  in- 
servient to  that  intention.  1675  ^"  W[1LSON1  Sfajacr. 
Duneltn.  41  A  Caput  nwrtunm .  .inservient  for  mixing  with 
cicatrizing  Plaisters.  1688  BOYLE  1'inal  Causes  Nat.  Things 
IV.  197  The  fabrick  of  the  mouth  and  other  parts  inservient 
to  the  reception  of  aliments.  1802  J.  JAMIESON  Use  Sacr. 
Hist.  II.  in.  xi.  331  That  part  of  man's  body  which  is  in- 
servient to  generation. 

b.  Accessary  to,  forming  an  accessary  of. 

1708  mi.  Trans.  XXVI.  171  A  Brass  Pommel,  inservient 
to  a  Sea-coal  Grate,  weighing  nine  Ounces. 

|- Insess,  sl>.  Ol's.  rare—',  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
sessus,  {.  insidcre  to  sit  in  ;  cf.  It.  insesso  (Florio).] 
=  INSESSION  i  b. 

1657  TOMUNSON  Reiiou'sDisf.  186  As  a  Bath  isal,avacre 
of  the  whole  body.. so  an  Insess  of  half  the  body.  [1706 
PHILLIPS,  //rsessus,  a  Bath  for  the  Belly  and  Lower  Parts.] 

tlnse'SS,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L.  insess-,  ppl. 
stem  of  insidere  to  sit  in,  dwell  in,  occupy.]  trans. 
To  dwell  in,  inhabit,  '  possess'.  Cf.  IXSESSION  3. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Actstf  Man.  (1642)  206  Being  insessed 
and  acted  by  the  Devil],  they  babied  many  lies. 

t  Inse'Ssion.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  insession-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  iiistiifreto  sit  in,  f.  in-  (IN-  -)  +sedftc 
to  sit.  Cf.  It.  insessioni  'certain  bathing  medi- 
cines' (Florio).] 

1.  The  action  of  sitting  in  a  bath. 

1652  FRENCH  1  'arts A.  Spa  iv.  49  The  second  way  of  using 
water  outwardly  is  called  insession  or  sitting  in  water  up  to 
the  navel.  1684  tr.  />'<»/t'/'s  Merc.  Compit.  x.  365  An  inses- 
sion in  Bath-waters,  and  Pumping  upon  the  place  affected. 
[1855  .MAN  .M.  A'.i/i'.?-  Lt-.r.,  Ins^-ssio,  old  term  for  the  state  of 
sitting  over  the  vapour  of  a  hot  bath  ;  insession.] 

b.  A  bath  in  which  the  patient  sits  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  immersed  in  water  or  some 
other  liquid ;  a  hip-bath  or  sitz-bath. 

"559  MORWYNG  Ercnyni.  367  Fuchsius  and  other  wryt  _of 
fomentacions,  apposicions,  embroches,  litle  bags  and  in- 
sessions.  1590  KAKROUGH  Meth.  Pliysick  in.  xxxviii.  (1639) 
163  You  must  release  and  loosen  the  reines.  .with  foments, 


107  Some  make  Inscssions  of  the  decoction  of  Tripes  to  cure 
the  exsiccation,  .of  the  belly. 

2.  Inhabitation,  indwelling  (by  a  spirit V  rare-1. 

a  1641  P>!'.  MorNTAC.it  Acts  <y  Bfort.  ( 16421  iqi  The  Prophets 
have  by  Him  Illumination  and  Insession.  He  takes  posses- 
sion of  their  soule,  dwelling  in  them. 

Insessor  (inse-sat).  rare.  [a.  L.  inassor 
(rare),  agent-n.  i.  intURre :  see  prec.]  One  who 
sits  in  or  on. 

1835  KIRBV  Hal',  f,  Inst.  Aniiu.  I.  Intrpd.  94  In  the  dif- 
ferent visions  of  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  as  the  Insessor 
of  the  chariot  of  the  cherubim. 

|]  InsesSOreS(inseso>'-ivV),J*.//.  Ornit/:.  [mod. 
L.,  pi.  of  insessor,  agent-n.  from  insidere  to  sit  on 
or  upon  (in  ancient  L.  found  only  in  the  sense  '  be- 
setter  (of  a  way,  etc.) '.]  The  Perchers  or  Perching 
birds,  having  feet  with  three  toes  in  front  and  one 
behind,  adapted  for  perching  on  trees  ;  the  name 
given  by  Vigors  in  1823  to  the  second  Order  of 
Birds  in  his  classification,  coinciding  nearly  with 
the  Passeres  and  Pirn'  of  Linnaeus. 


'Though  Ion?  ar<-*'pt«-d  with-.ut  )irsit:iti«;,  liymret  ItritUh 
and  many  forego  Mith  ,te  Datura  of  UM  group 

has  now  been  recogni/ciJ,  ami 
rally  abandoned  '  A.  '• 

1813  VIGORS  in  Trans.  Linn.  .SV>r.   XIV 
tinctive  characters  in  the  other  orders  arc  uikt-n  from  ill. 
peculiarities  of  their  feet. .  1  wish  to  follow  the  same  plan  in 
the  present  case,  and  to  designate  this  order  by  the  title  of 
/nsfssores  or  Perching  /»/W.v,     1871  NICHOLSON  Palaro*t. 
395  The  Insessores  form  the  largest  order  of  existi: 
1875    ]!j  M.I:  /!••/.    -,\     In  some    In^estnrrs  it    [llie  carotid 
;irtr:  j  j  is  only  found  on  the  left  side. 

Insessorial  0»SCS(~">'r>:^'1>  a-  Omith.  [f.  L. 
type  *inse$S$ri-HS  (f.  insessor  :  see  prec.)  -f  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jtisessores,  or  Perchers. 

1837  .Yf7«  Monthly  Mag.  L.  ios    It    is   in  the   Inses«ori;il 
order  of  birds  that  the  songsters  abound.     1874 .  C<< 
.V.  //".  321  Claws,  .hardly  more  than  bUMBOfial,  in-h-;iil  "t' 
raptorial,  in  character. 

Inset  (i'nset\  sb.     [f.  IN  adv.  lid  +  SET  *£.] 

1.  A  setting  in,  inflow,   influx  (of  water  .     {  b. 
A  place  where  water  Hows  in,  a  channel  (obs.}. 

1559  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  736  By  stoppings  of  the 
northe  mouthe  and  diners  other  insets.  1875  LYELL  f*riiit-. 
Geol.  I.  n.  xx.  498  There  are  tidal  influences  combined  with 
the  general  insetB  from  the  Atlantic.  1881  T.  O.  BOWLEI 
l-'lotsam  fy  J.'tsam  (1883)  244  The  inset  into  the  Bay  "f 
Biscay,  which,  .runs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

nttrib,     1896  H't-sftjt.  (,'a-.  20  June  52  The  Drummond 
Castle  was  drawn  by  a  strong  inset  current  to  the  inner  side 
|    of  the  Island  of  Ushant. 

2.  That  which  is  set  in  or  inserted. 

f  a.  An  innate  or  implanted  idea.  Obs.  rare. 
1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  Pref.  8  These  [witnessing]  arc 
common  insightes,  or  insets  (as  a  man  may  tearme  them', 
namelie  the  perswasion  of  the  Godhead,  the  conscience  of 
euil  [etc.].  Ibid.)  Those  common  and  general!  Insets  haue 
remained  barren  in  the  most  part  of  men. 

b.  A  recess,  rare  ~~ !. 

1829  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Raine  Mew.  (1858)  II.  161  The  wall    ! 
is  very  perfect,. having  frequent  insets. 

c.  An  extra  page  or  set  of  pages  inserted  in  a    j 
sheet  or  book  (see  quot.  1875);  an  advertisement    | 
on  a  separate  leaf  inserted  in  a  magazine,  etc. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  II.  1189/2  Inset, ,  .a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  printed  sheet  in  izmo,  24010,  etc.,  which  is  cut  off 
before  folding  and  set  into  the  middle  of1  the  folded  sheet. 
1879  Print,  Trades  Jrnl.  No.  26.  4  A  four-page  inset  with 
cuts,  this  portion  of  the  journal  is  carefully  rolled.  1883 
C.  E.  DOBLE  in  Academy  26  May  368/2  My  copy,  .has  an 
inset  of  eight  pages  between  pp.  240  and  241.  1892  /W/ 
Mall  G.  25  June  5/2  To  print  papers  from  duplicate  plates, 
with  an  *  inset ' — that  is,  an  extra  page  gummed  in  mechani- 
cally—whenever desired.  1893  Jiookseller  201  From  two 
pounds  weight  of  Magazines  I  have  this  day  taken  out  four- 
teen ounces  of  insets. 

d.  A  smaller  map,  picture,  etc.  inserted  within 
the  border  of  a  larger  one. 

1881  Athenaeum  No.  2810.  310/3  The  clearness  of  the  maps 
and  their  pictorial  insets  deserves  all  praise.  1887  Philips* 
Htindy-vol.  Atlas  World  Contents,  Ireland— Ulster,  with 
inset  of  Belfast  and  Environs.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.)  30  Aug. 
161/2  Two  admirable  maps  ..  with  insets  indicating  the 
geology,  the  comparative  density  of  population,  and  the 
agriculture  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa. 

e.  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  or  let  into  a  dress. 
1894  Paris  Mode  No.  3.  31  '2  An  inset  at  the  neck  and 

shoulders,  front  and  back.  1899  Daily  AVw«  16  Dec.  6/5 
The  skirt  has  little  insets  of  lace  all  round  the  edge. 

Inse't,  v.  Also  4  ynsett.  Pa.  pple.  inset : 
in  sense  5  also  insetted,  [f.  IN-  *  or  IN  adv.  + 
SET  v.  Cf.  MDn.  and  MHG.  insetten,  Dn.  inzetten\ 
MHG.  insetzen,  Ger.  einsefzett,  Da.  tndsxtte,  Sw. 
insdtta.'] 

1 1.  trans.  ?  To  institute,  initiate.  (Only  in  OE. : 
rendering  L.  instituere.~]  Obs. 

£900  tr.  Bxda"s  Hist.  iv.  xxiii[i].  (1890)  334  t>a  seolfan,  be 
ar  J?set  mynster  heoldon  &  rehton,  heo  mid  beodscipum 
regolliceslifesinsette  &  trymede  [etiam  hoc  disciplines  t-if.r 
regitlaris  instituit\. 

t  2.  To  set  (a  person)  in  office;  to  appoint.   Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxv[i].  12  pou  in-set  [L.  imposiijsti\ 
men,  mani  swa  Over  our  nevedes  to  be  ba.  a  1572  Ksox 
Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  357  Commanding  the  Laird  of  Kill- 
faunes,  insett  Provest  be  the  Quene  . .  to  cast  up  the  portis 
of  the  town. 

f3.  To  insert,  ingraft.  Const,  to.  (  =  L.  in- 
serfrc.}  Obs. 

ci374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  ir.  pr.  iii.  25  {Camb.  MS.)  So  bat 
wan  thtse  thinges  stynten  forto  sowne  in  eres,  the  sorwe  bat 
is  insett  greueth  the  thowght.  1381  WVCLIF  2  Mace.  vii.  21 
She  monestide  eche  of  hem.. and  ynsettinge  man-  ynwitt  t.. 
wommans  thou^t,  saide  to  hem  [etc.].  —  Row.  xi.  24  Forwhi 
if  thou .  .a?ens  kynde  ert  insect  in  to  a  good  olyue  tre,  how 
moche  more  the!  that  by  kynde,  schulen  be  ynsett  to  her 
olyue  tre  ? 

4.  To  set  (jewels    in  (gold,  or  the  3ikc-\  rare 

1658  \V.  SANDERSON  Graphicebg  Thus  having  inr'u.hed  yon 
with  a  Mine  of  Precious  stones,  and  pearlcs,  with  Gold  to 
inset  them. 

5.  To  set  in,  insert ;   spec,  to  insert  as  an  inset 
i  INSET  sb.  a  c) ;  to  fix  an  inset  in  (a  sheet),  an  extra 
page  in  (a  newspaper),  etc. 

1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  208  This  useful  contrivance.. 
delivering  the  papers  inset,  pasted,  cut  top  and  bottom, 
turned  out  compact  as  a  pamphlet.  1896  Ntwsagtnts 
Chron  3  Oct.  3/2  Advertisements  printed  on  a  sheet  which 
was  insetted.  1897  F.  C.  CONYBFARE  in  Expositor  ^r.  302 
The  numbers  inset  in  my  translation  indicate  the  pages  of 
the  Armenian  text.  18150  *»«« 

map  containing  three  smaller  phin^  •••(. 

Hence  Inse-tted  ///  "• 


INSHINING. 

1893  It'sx/nt.  r,,iz.  i,>  Apt.  ;/.•  The  rxi,  -iage 
insetted  advertisements  it. 

Inset  (.t'"^ •'.',  //'•  "•    t'N  "'''"'•  ' '  ''  J 
tl.    Implanted,  innate,  oitil 
'545  KAVVOUO  KyrlA  Maiikyxdr  uv  (     I:  iv,    i 
.>!  uatonul  beaiitic  i 
1594'!'.  P..  La  I'rintaixi.  }-r.  At..' 

iieate. 

2.  =  INI. AID    .ii  '-  |i  t  with  i 

1588   ll'ills  ^   In-.-.   .\.   i  -Jge 

Darwke  chist,  ^iih  i 

3.  Inserted  ^s  an  inset. 
1885  1'iiU  Mall  (',.  it  Jut. 

page    pluti-s    four  illustrations    in    th'     !> 
(ilati'.      1891    ;  i:'  -      ti   Apt.    |/a    Mi.-  iii.,],       DM    bid 
"i*et  11  ,r  Xaml>esi. 

of  Dela,^ 

fl-nsetter.  Obs.  [app.  error  for  insilltr,  I. 
Is  aJv.  no  +  SITTER.]  An  indweller ;  unewho 
resides  in  the  ]j];i. 

1711  PRIDI  These  say, 

that  Out-setters,  b\ 
in  the  Parish,  are  ;is  UUP  h  Parishioner*  as  the  In-setters. 

I'nse:tting,  ?•*/.  sb.  [IN  a,!-:  ii  c.]  a. 
J'rintiiig.  ^iNDKNiKix  i.  b.  Insertion,  fixing. 

'  ' 


1853  RASKIN  ,V//?wcj  I'en.  II.  vii.  ?  20.  247  The  cement  and 
various  insettitig  of  the  balconies.     1867  1/ymn:.   i 
iiot>\  Written  without  breaks,  till  near  the  bottom  of  p.  131, 
as  marked  by  the  insetting  of  the  even  lines  here.     1900 
OxJ.   Mag.   7   M 

might  he  relegated   to   footnotes   in   a   modern  book     .-it-- 
indicated by  sin. .11  type  aud  insetting. 

Inseverable  .inse-vorab'l),  a.  [IN-  3.]  In- 
capable of  being  severed  or  broken  ;  inseparable. 

1661  R.  L'EsTRANGE  Interest  Mistaken   146  This  would 
seem  to  imply  a  more  Inseverable  Interest  than  I  ayme  at. 
1841  CATLIN  A",  .-inter.  Intt.  II.  Kiii.  225  The  offet,- 
in  the  inseverable  iniquity  in  which  all  join.     1880  SIR  E. 
HEED  Japan  I.  p.  xxiv,  Ancient  and  inseverable  1 

Inseverably  (inse'vorabli  .  aiiv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-iv  -.]  In  an  inseverable  manner ;  inseparably. 

1640  FI-LLER  Joseph's  Coat  v.  (1867)  157  Lest  peradventure 
..  we  have  inseverahly  been  overtaken  with  the  sin  of  glut- 
tony. 1849  )•  WILSON  in  Bfacff.f.  Maf.  I.XVI.  f- 
a  hand  that  was  which  hound  the  two  into  one — insever 
ably!  1882  IIAI.LINGKI;  Creator  82  Mind  is  inseverably 
associated  with  neural  matter. 

Insew(e,  Inseygne,  obs.  ft'.  ENSUE,  EN 

t  Insha'de,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  IN-  2  +  SHAI  IK 
v. :  cf.  ENSHAHE.]  trans.  To  shade  ;  to  tint  or 
vary  one  colour  with  another. 

1613-16  W.  UROWNJ-  Kril.  Past.  I.  v.  88  Whose  Lilly- 
white,  inshaded  with  the  Rose  Had  that  man  scene,  who 
sung  th'  Eneidos.  Dido  had  in  obliuion  slept. 

t Insha-dow,  v.  Obs.  rare- °.     [Is-  -.] 

1611  FLORIO,  /ntnnf'rare,  to  inshadow,  to  darken. 

t  Insha-nked,  a.  Obs.rare~".  [Ix-'-'.]  Hav- 
ing a  shank. 

1611  FLORIO,  Infttstito,  instaked,  inshanked. 

tl'nshape.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  IN  a,/r-.  I2  + SHAPE 
S/L]  Inward  shape;  internal  form. 

1587  Goi.niNC  De  Moriiay  vi.  66  Socrates  . .  tat; 
God  is  a  minde,  and  that  in  the  same  there  is  a  certaine 
Inshape,  which  Inshape  as  in  respect  of  God,  is  the  know- 
ledge which  God  hath  of  himselfe.     IHd.  xxvii.  423  This 
markc  is.  .of  the  very  substance  and  inshape  of  Religion. 

Inshave  (i-nj^'v).  [f.  IN  adv.  11  +  SHAVE.] 
A  tool  used  by  coopers  for  shaving  or  planing  t  la- 
inner  face  of  staves. 

1875  KNIGHT  .»/,:/.  Mecli.  1 1 80  '2  Inshave  (Coopering). 
a  jointer  having  a  convex-edged  bit,  on  which  the  inner 
faces  of  staves  are  dressed. 

t  Inshea-f,  v.  Obs.  rare-".     [Ix-  *.] 
1611  FLOHIO,  Imniuzztttare,  to  imbundle,  to  insheafe,  to 
make  into  handfuls. 

Insheath,  obs.  form  of  ESSHEATH. 
tlnshe-d,  v.    Ohs.     [f.  Ix-1  +  SHKD  r-. ;  tr.  L. 
infundt't'c] 

1.  trans.  To  shed  or  pour  something  upon  ;  tu 
sprinkle  or  wet  with  a  liquid. 

1382  Wvci  IF  Dan.  iv.  22  In  dewe  of  heuene  thou  shall  he 
insTied  [1388  bished,  L.  infi,n,1eris\.    —  Judith  vii.  23  Osias 
risende,  the  teris   inshed'  (1388  bisched  with  teen 
Jitsits  lai:rytnis\. 

2.  To  shed  or  pour  in  ;  to  infuse. 

1435  MISVN  fire-  Love  41  Slik  swetnes  of  likvnge  hete  ai.d 
songe  to  a  lufand  saule  is  inschcd.  Itia.  99  Euer-lastynge 
lufe  gladis  \  plenteuus  lykyngein'. 

So  t  I'nshe  d  ///.  a. ;  I-nshe^dding  vN.  sb. 

1435  MISVN -./'in  /  ,r-,- 62  Of  insched  gladnes.  1851  Rt  SKIN 
Stmirs  I'm.  I-  **•  '1874)  228  The  starred  insheddmg  of 
light  through  his  vaulted  roof. 

Ilishell,  enshell  in,Jel,  en-),  :•.  rare.  [f. 
Is-1,  Ex-1  « -  SHKI.L  s/*.]  trans.  To  withdraw 
within  the  shell.  \\soJSf. 

1607  SHAKS.  Car.  iv.  vi.  45  Aufiidios  ..  Thrusts  forth  his 
homes  againe  into  the  world  '.''d,  when 

Martins  .stood  for  Rome.     1814  Pnftttm  i.  i,   The  fc. 
Shrink    and    enshell    themselve-   within   their    town.      1877 
I-,  ,,-K]1    ,  In  mortal  frame  enshelled. 

t  Inshie-lder.    i 

SHIELD  v.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  shields;  a  pro- 
tector. 

a  1300  K.  E.  Flatter  cxx[i],  5  Laverd  in  schilder  be  Over 
W  right-hand  of  <pf. 

Inshining    i-njai  niyV  vbl.  si:  [Ix  atta.  1 1  c.1 

A  shining  in  :  illumination.  St>  I  nshi  ning-  ///. 
a.  [Is  aifr.  Ii  a],  that  shines  in. 


INSHIP. 

17*7  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Man's  Comf.  412  To  receive  the 
u.  1847  BERNARD  BARTON  Select.  184^ 
57  That  inshining  light  which  enlightens  every  regenerate 
Christian.  i88<  Honiiletic  Monthly  -V.  S.l  Oct.  30  Even 
the  inshinintj  of  God's  Spirit  into  our  hearts  still  leaves  us 
only  men.  1887  ANNA  FORBES  insnlinde  237  The  mass  of 
human  beings. .  were  better  individualised  by  the  inshining 
moonbeams  than  by  the  sparsely  scattered  lamps. 

tlnship  (.inijrp '-,  T.  Obs.  [f.  Is-1  +  SHIP  sb. 
Cf.  MDu.  insceptn,  Dn.  inschcpen,  Ger.  finsthiflen, 
Da.  indskibe,  Sw.  inskeppa.]  trans.  To  put  into 
a  ship ;  to  ship  ;  to  embark. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I "/,  v.  i.  49  (Fol.  4)  See  them  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover,  where  inshipp'd  {/olios  1-3 
wherein  ship'd]  Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 
1615  DANIEL  Hymen's  Tri.  Wks.  (1717)  135  When  she  was 
thus  inshipp'd.  .she  spies  a  Woman  sitting  with  a  Child. 

t Inshirrt,  z>.  Obs.  rare  — ».  [Is--.]  trans.  To 
clothe  in  a  shirt. 

1611  FLORIO.  Incawisciatc,  to  inshirt,  to  tnsmocke. 

In  shore,  i-n-sho're,  ado.pkr.  (adj.)    [f.  IN 

adv.  +  SHORE.     Cf.  ISLAND  adv.} 

A.  adv.  From   seaward  in  towards  the  shore ; 
close  to  the  shore. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  \\.  v.  i36  We  saw  a  ship  in  shore  .. 
plying  up  the  coast.  Ibid.  xi.  251  The  two  Cutters  . .  were 
.  .sent  in  shore.  iSia  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  87  She  was 
..driven  inshore  by  some  boats.  1856  KANK  Arct.  Expl. 
II.  xxvi.  267,  I  determined  to  keep  in-shore,  in  spite  of  the 
barricades  of  ice.  1884  PAE  Eustace  So  They  went  closer 
inshore. 

b.  Inshore  of:  Nearer  to  the  shore  than  (some- 
thing else) ;  between  (something)  and  the  shore. 

1859  in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  11860)  VII.  49  The  Havilah 
passing  in-shore  of  the  Bombay.  1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog. 
Sea  (Low)  viii.  §  397  Inshore  of  . .  the  Black  Stream,  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found  a . .  current  of  cold  water. 
1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  v.  no  The  Polaris  was  anchored 
just  inshore  of  the  largest  iceberg. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  Lying,  situated,  or  carried  on 
near  or  close  to  the  shore. 

1701  in  Picton  L'pool Mimic.  Kec.  (1883)  I.  308  Both..y« 
inshore  and  outward  ships.  Itid,  309  Those  that  lay  their 
inshore  anchors  without  buoys.  1798  LD.  ST.  VINCKNT  in 
Nicolas  Nelson's  Disp.  n  May  (1845)  III. 15  You  shall  also 
have  some  choice  Fellows  of  the  in-shore  Squadron.  1855 
Cornwall  13  During  the  month  of  August  . .  the  principal 
or  inshore  fishing  begins.  1885  Times  25  May  9  The  in- 
shore waters  of  the  Scotch  coast  are  being  overnshed. 
b.  Moving  or  directed  in  towards  the  shore. 

1881  C.  ELTON  Orig.  Eng.  Hist.  5r  With  a  high  tide  and 
an  inshore  wind  their  homes  and  lives  were  always  in  danger 
of  destruction. 

tlnsho're,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enshoar,  7  en- 
shore,  [f.  Is-i  +  SHORE  si.]  trans.  To  put  on 
shore ;  to  land. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  in  HolinshecTs  CArcm. 
(1807-8)  VI.  38  They  are  no  sooner  inshored,  than  they 
yeeld  up  their  ghosts.  1583  —  sEneis  I.  (Arb.)  29  Theare 
they  were  enshoared,  wheare  thow  shalt  shortlye  see  toun 
wals.  «i6i8  J.  DAVIES  Wit's  Pilfr.  (1878)  40  Death.. 
Enshore  my  Soule  neer  drownd  in  flesh,  and  bloud. 

t  I'nshot.  Obs.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 1  d  +  SHOT  sb. 
Cf.  t>j~ ' 

wards ;    in  quot.    app 
running  into  the  land. 

'555  w-  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  ii.  vii.  155  An  inshot 
of  the  Sea,  called  the  Bosome  of  Parthia  [Persian  Gulf  J. 

Inshow,  obs.  variant  of  ENSUE. 

Inshrine,  Inshrowd:  see  ENSHRINE,  -SHROUD. 

flnaiccate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  type  *;'«- 
siccart  (prob.  in  med.  or  mod.L. :  cf.  obs.  F.  en- 
sccher),  f.  in-  (IN-  '*)  +  siccarc  to  dry.]  trans.  To 
dry.  So  f  Insiccated  ///.  a.  ;  f  Insiccation, 
drying. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Insiccated,  dryed.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Insic- 
cation, a  drying. 

t  Insiccated,  a.  Otis,  rare.—  «  [f.  L.  insiccat-us 
undried  +  -ED  1.]  Undried.  (Cockeram,  1623  pt.  II.) 

Insieht,  Sc.  form  of  INSIGHT  sb?,  Obs. 

Inside  (i'n,s3i'd,  i'nsaid),  sb.,  adj.,  adv.,  and 
prep.  [f.  IN  adj.  'adv.  used  atlrib.)  +  SIDE.  The 
opposite  of  outside  in  nil  senses. 

The  two  parts  appear  to  have  naturally  even  stress,  as  in 
east  side,  right  side,  top  side,  back  side,  with  a  tendency  to 
a  stronger  on  the  sb.  part.  But  when  used  attrib.,  or  when 
contrasted  explicitly  or  implicitly  with  outside,  and  often 
when 'followed  by  o/and  a  sb.,  the  main  stress  is  on  in.\ 
A.  sb. 

1.  The  inner  side  or  surface  ;  that  side  of  anything 
which  is  within,  or  nearer  to  the  centre,  or  farther 
from  the  outer  edge  or  surface ;  in  a  foot-path,  the 
side  neitt  to  the  wall,  or  away  from  the  road. 

1504  in  Eng.  Gilds  327  A  label!  yn  the  syde  of  the  halle. . 
a  b_ynch  yn  the  yn-syde  of  the  tabell.  1535  COVERDALE 
1  !^'nj?  "'  T5  Salomon,  .buylded  the  walles  on  the  insyde 
with  Ceder  tymber.  1585  HOLI.VBAND  Campo  iii  Fior  333 
Rubbing  it  [my  pen]  against  the  inside  of  my  cote.  1613 
SHAKS.  Hen.  I'll  I,  in.  ii.  78  Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the 
Paper  ?  1661  GKRHIER  I'rinc.  (1665)  30  There  is  a  necessary 
Magnificence  to  be  exprest  on  the  Front  and  inside  of 
Princely  Buildings,  answerable  to  their  greatnesse.  1687  A. 
JX>VKLL  tr.  The-jenofs  Trav.  \.  113  Over  the  third  Gate,  in 
the  m-side.  .is  this  Inscription.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  F.xerc. 
'93  The  two  insides  of  the  Joynt-Rule  Carpenters  use.  1838 
J  .  THOMSON  Chan.  Org.  Bodies  600  A  very  thin  coating  of 
the  acid  is  deposited  equably  upon  the  inside  of  the  vessel. 
1894  yellmv  lili.  I.  iqj  They  might  pass  me  by  now,  not 
even  give  me  the  inside  of  the  pav> 
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b.  Fencing,  (Sec  quo t.  1863.) 
1692  SIR  \V.  HOPE  Fencing-Master  22  When  you 


.          .        .  .  . 

f.  offshoot^     A  piece  shooting  or  projecting  in- 
ards ;   in  quot.    applied   to   a   part   of  the   sea 


join  blades  on  what  is  called  the  inside,  that  is,  the  right 
side ;  although  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  advisable 
to  engage  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  left ;  otherwise  called 
the  Quartt  or  Tierce  sides. 

2.  The  inner  part,  or  the  space  within  something; 
the  interior. 

c  1550  CHEKE  Matt*  xxiii.  25  Ie  dense  y*  outward  part  of 
y*  cup  and  y*  disch,  but  y  insijd  is  I'ul  of  robri  and  \u>i.iid- 
nes.  1611  SHAKS.  tt'JMt.  T.  iv.  iv.  833  Shew  the  in-side  of 
your  Purse  to  the  out-side  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  adoe. 
1671  MILTON  P.  J\.  iv.  58  So  well  I  have  disposed  My  aery 
microscope— thou  maye^t  behold,  Outride  and  inside  both, 
]>illars  and  roof*.  1796  MORSE  Atncr.  Geog.  \.  104  The  in- 
sides  of  their  dwellings  exhibit  a  complete  picture  of  filth 
and  indolence.  1870  L'EiTRANGB  Miss  Mi  t  ford  I.  ii.  37 
The  company  in  the  inside  [of  the  coach) . .  being  tolerably 
quiet.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  A  drift  Amcr.  6, 1  had  a  very  varied 
lime  and  learnt  something  of  the  inside  of  a  country. 

b.  spec,  (inward.)  The  interior  of  the  body;  the 
internal  organs,  esp.  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the 
entrails.  (Also  in  //.  in  same  sense.)  coUoq.  and  dial. 

[1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.l  21  In  the  body  of  hi- 
\\uik,  though  the  inside  and  strength  were  Philosophy,  the 
skinne  as  it  were  and  beau  tie,  depended  most  of  Poetrie.J 
1741-3  \\'ESLrv  Jrtil.  (1749)91  It  was  as  if  their  heart,  as  if 
all  their  inside,  as  if  their  whole  body  was  tearing  all  to 
pieces.  1840  M  AttTAT /'AV  Jack  x.vx,  My  insides  are  out 
of  order.  1855  KISCSLKY  Jl'fsfa'.  Ho!  iii,  So  now  away 
home  ;  my  inside  cries  cupboard.  1893  SF.LOLPS  7>vir'.  S.  /.. 
Africa  143  There  was  a  lot  of  blood  about,  .and  some  odd 
portions  of  a  man's  inside. 

C'_A£"'  Inward  nature,  mind,  thought,  or  mean- 
ing. (Sometimes  with  humorous  suggestion  of 
sense  b.) 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  i.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  416 'r 
Come,  come,  here's  none  but  friends  here,  we  may  speak 
Our  insides  freely,  a  1618  SYLVESTER  HynmSt.  Lettns  133 
Rebellious  Peers,  Who  . .  measuring  Ins  in-side  by  his  age, 
Troubled  his  State  with  storms  of  Civill  Rage.  1676  Phil. 
Trans.  XI.  554  Sueton.  hath  drawn  to  life  both  the  For- 
traictures  and  Insides  of  the  xn  Caesars.  1749  CHESTERF. 
Lett,  fag?)  II.  183  In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others, 
study  your  own.  1833  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  ttarrenn.  I  map. 
Feu.  Mod.  Art,  Conscious  of  the  heroic  inside  of  the  noble 
Quixote. 

d.  The  middle  or  main  portion  of  a  period  of 
time,  exclusive  of  the  beginning  and  end.  (In  quot. 
1890,  in  the  inside  of  =  *  inside  of*,  within:  see 
C.  3.)  colloq. 

1890  CLARK  RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  74  (Farmer)  Tain't  to 
be  done  in  the  inside  of  a  month.  1891  T.  HARDY  Tess 
(1892)  204  The  Reverend  Felix  . .  home  for  the  inside  of  a 
fortnight.  1894  Spectator  10  Feb.  189  Bishops,  .in  order  to 
come  to  London  for  the  inside  of  a  week.. have  to  alter 
a  number  of  arrangements. 

3.  (ellipt.  use  of  the  adj.  or  adv.)  An  inside  pas- 
senger or  place  in  a  coach  or  other  vehicle,  colloq. 

1798  CANNING,  etc.  Laves  Triangles  179  in  Anti-Jacobin, 
So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides  The  Derby 
dilly,  carrying  Three  Insides.  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  xxviii, 
The  old  gentleman  inside . .  informs  the  other  inside  that 
they're  going  to  change  directly  ;  on  which  the  other  inside 
wakes  himself  ujx  1838  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  550  The 
four  insides  of  a  Dover  coach  are  taken  for  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  128,  I  picked 
myself  up  and  went  to  help  out  the  insides. 

4.  In  advb.  phr.  inside  out  (iwsdidiairt),  formerly 
also  inside  outwards  ^usually  with  the  verb  titrn   : 
So  that  the  inner  side  becomes  the  outer ;  so  as  to 
expose  the  inside  or  interior.     Also  Jig". 

?  11600  Tarlton's  Jests  iHalliw.)  Introd.  22  Could  you 
turne  him  inside  out,  You  would  present  lie  see,  Squeaking 
[etc.].  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  CAr.  Li/edw)  III.  265  [He]turned 
them  inside-outwards,  and  revealed  their  hidden  Sense  to 
the  World.  169*  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  PoJ>.  i. 
_fi85i)  32  Though  one  should  turn  you  topsie-turvy,  and 
in-side  out,  [you]  are  but  a  Grammarian.  1772  H.  WALPOLE 
Last  Jmls.  (18591  *•  7  Turned  their  coats  inside  outwards 
for  luck.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  245/2  The  polypes.. are  so 
simple  in  their  structure  that  they  may  be  turned  inside  out 
like  a  glove.  1887  JESSOPP  Ar<.ady  vii.  214. 

B.  adj.  (i-nsaid.)  Situated  on  or  in  the  inside; 
of,  belonging  to,  or  used  for  the  inside  (jit.  and 
fig!} ;  interior,  internal. 

Often  used  technically ;  esp.  in  reference  to  locomotive 
engines  having  the  driving-gear  within  the  main  frame,  ns 
inside  cylinder^  framing^  gear.  Also,  inside  callipers,  tool, 
etc.  i.e.  used  for  the  interior  of  cylindrical  or  hollow  work. 

1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  7\  I.  ii.  286  Is  whispering  nothing? 
Is  leaning  Cheeke  to  Cheeke?..  Kissing  with  in-side  Lip? 


\  II.  2II/I  The  outside  cylinder  express  engines  running  to 
Southampton  are  as  steady,  under  every  rate  of  speed,  as 
any  inside  cylinder  engines  in  use.  {h'd.  225/1  The  cylinders 
being  bolted  to  the  outside  of  the  inside  framing.  i86a  in 
Willis  &  CbricCdHw£fidtar  11886)  III.  177  The  inside  fittings 
of  the  rooms.  1896  Allbntfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  151  An  efficient 
mechanism  by  which  outside  variability  is  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  inside  constancy. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Employed  within  a  house  or 
building  ;  working  indoors. 

1804  Daily  News  8  Oct.  6/7  Counting  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  the  outside  men  are  given  an  equal  amount  of  em- 
ployment with  the  inside  men.  J/>v/.  U.  .S.  Nrtv$paj>(r 
Advt.,  Situation  wanted  as  inside  man  in  private  family. 

c.  Inside  edge  {Skating} :  see  EIHJE  7  b.     In$id<- 


INSIDIATOR. 

track  :  in  Rasing,  the  inner  side  of  a  curved  track 
(which  is  shorter  than  the  outer)  ;  hence  fig.  & 
position  of  advantage. 

1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel  xviii.  (1891)  197  It  gave 
him  the  inside  track,  as  the  sporting  men  say,  with  reference 
to  any  rivals  for  the  good-will  of  either  of  these. 

C.  adv.  (insai'd.     On  or  in  the  inside. 

1.  On  the  inner  side. 

1803  NELSON  4  June  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  V.  79  This 
Island  is  bold,  too,  inside  or  out.  1806  A.  DCNCAN  Kelson 
71  The  Goliath..  had  the  honor  to  lead  inside. 

2.  In  or  into  the  inner  part  ;  within  ;  internally. 
1851  'NiMRoo'  Road  17  Full,  inside,  sir.      1866  LATHAM 

*.  v.,  Itinerant  Shoivinan,  Now  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
walk  inside,  walk  inside  !  1875  T.  W.  HIGGINSON  Hist.  i'.S. 
xi.  93  The  houses  were  kept  very  clean  inside  and  out. 

3.  Inside  of  (in  reference  to  time)  :  "Within  the 
space  of;    in  less  than  the  whole  of  (a  period)  ; 
before  the  end  of.     U.  S.  and  Colonial  .  colloq. 

1887  Hartford  Conrant  13  Jan.  (Farmer),  Both  animals 
had  been  killed  inside  of  five  minutes.  1889  BOLDREWOOD 
Robbery  under  Arms  xi,  He  knocked  the  seven  senses  out 
of  him  inside  of  three  rounds.  Ibid,  xxi,  I've  been  pretty 
quick  coming  :  thirty  mile  inside  of  three  hours. 

D.  prep.  Inside  of;  on  the  inner  side,  or  in  the 
inner  part,  of;  within. 

1791  J.  LACKING-TON  Afcm.(iiQ*}  212  The  coachman  put  me 
inside  the  carriage.  1840  R.  H.DANA^/  Mastxxxv,  i 
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captain  stood  well  to  the  westward,  to  run  inside  the  Ber- 
mudas. 1855  BROWNING  Ch.  Roland  xx\xt  As  when  a  trap 
shuts  —  you're  inside  the  den  !  1882  W.  LARDEN  Sc/i,  Cnn-sf 
Heat  79  We  must  get  rid  of  the  air  inside  the  tube. 

Hence  f  Z'nsi  dely  adv.  Ol>s.,  inwardly. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  457  You  say  some- 
thing outsidely  rude  and  insidely  civil  about  its  being  my 
choice  to  edit. 

tlnsrde,  v.  Obs.  rarf~\  [ad.  L.  insiderc  to 
sit  on  :  see  INSIDENT.]  intr.  To  be  seated  or 
situated  on  something. 

1657  TOMLIXRON  Renous  Disp.  353  On  whose  summities 
three,  .grateful  leafs  do  inside. 

Insi'dedness.  nonce-ivd*  [f.  INSIDE  +  -ED  + 
-NESS.]  The  condition  of  being  inside  something 
else. 

1888  DK.  ARGYLL  in  igt/t  Cent.  Jan.  156  Another  kind  of 
outsidedness  and  insidedness.  .namely,  the  insidedness,  the 
self-contamcdntss,  of  every  organism  as  a  whole  with  refer- 
ence to  all  external  forces. 

tl'nsident,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insident-tm,  pr. 
pple,  of  insider*  to  sit  in  or  on,  to  inhere  or  subsist 
in,  f.  in-  (IN-2)  +  sederc  to  sit.]  Residing  or  sub- 
sisting in  ;  inherent. 

1583  BABINGTOX  Contwaadtn.  vii.  (1637)  68  It  is  so  sweete 
and  so  insident  to  vs  which  this  lawe  forbiddeth.  1590 
GREENE  Mourn.  Garni.  44  These  vices  are  insident  by 
nature,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  (1642)  115  The 
course  of  Gods  Spirit  is  .  .  ingredient  and  insident,  as  in  good 
men;  or  urgent  and  impellent,  as  in  bad  men.  1656  I< 
Glossogr..  Insident,  sitting  on  or  in,  remaining,  continuing. 

Insider  (i-nsai-da-i).  [f.  INSIDE  +  -ER  *.]  One 
who  is  inside  ;  a  person  who  is  within  the  limits  of 
some  place,  society,  organization,  etc.  ;  hence,  one 
in  possession  of  special  information,  one  who  is  '  in 
the  secret  '.  Opposed  to  outsider. 

1875  POSTE  Gains  i.  (ed.  2)  31  Named  outsiders  (exguilini) 
as  opposed  to  the  burgesses  or  insiders  (ingnitini).  1885 
rail  Mall  G.  30  June  6/1  Change  him  from  an  outsider 
into  an  insider  (however  slight  the  connection),  and  the 
thing  is  done.  1892  X  at  ion  (N.  Y.»  22  Dec.  468/3  It  was 
possible  for  insiders  to  use  its  revelations  in  speculation 
on  the  Bourse. 

t  Insi  diary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  insidi*  am- 
bushes, ambuscade  +  -ABT.]  =  INSIDIOUS. 

1625  W.  Ii.  True  School  ll'ar  18  The  sending  forth  of 
Bloody,  Trecherous,  and  Insidiarie  persons. 

t  Insi'diate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  insi- 
diartto  lie  in  ambush,  f.  insiatm  ambush.] 

1.  trans.  To  lie  in  wait  for  ;  to  plot  against 

1624  HF.YWOOD  Gttnaik.  v.  227  She  was  ambushed  by  two 
Centaures.  .who  insidiating  her  virgin  chastitie,  shee  [etc.], 
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1656  —  Hist.  Philos.  v.  (1701)  204/2  They  . .  every  hour 
insidiate  our  Good. 

2.  /;//;-.  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  plot. 

1626  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  2  T/ifss.  i'i62QJ  195  Wolues  enter  or 
insidiat,  not  sparing  the  fiocke.  1639  SIR  W.  BERKLEY  Lost 
Lady  iv.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XlL6o5  She  pays  the  fault 
of  her  abusing  me,  Insidiating  with  my  Milesia's  form,  To 
search,  and  then  l>eti.iy  my  resolution. 

Hence  f  Insrdiating///.  a.  Of>s. 

1632  HEVWOOD  -2nd Pt.  Iron  Age  iv.  Wks.  1874  III.  409 
What  passionate  and  insidiating  lookes  Hee  cast  on  her. 
1671  True  Nonconf.  406  Admitting  your  meaning  to  be  only 
of  a  deliberat  insidiating  murther. 

t  Insidia'tion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
insidiari\n  INSIDIATK.]  The  action  of  lying  in 
wait  or  plotting;  a  plot;  an  insidious  act. 

1612  COTTA  Disc.  Dang.  Pract.  fhvs,  IT.  iv.  in  Who  by 
their  insidiation  of  the  proofe  of  my  skill  . .  prouoked  it. 
1628  HOBRF.S  TJiucyd.  (1822)  2  The  goodness  of  the  land  .. 
made  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  insidiauon  of  strangers. 
1668  H.  MORE  Dhi.  Dial.  11.  xvii.  11713)  i  jo  Industrious 
Insidiations  of  other  stronger  and  more  crafty  Creatures  that 
hunt  after  their  Prey. 

t  Insi  diator.  Obs.  [a.  L.  iasidiator,  agent- 
n.  from  insidiari  :  see  INSIDIATK.]  A  Her  in  wait ; 
a  plotter. 


INSIDIOSITY. 

'539  TAVERNFR  G.ir,/.   ll'r.m/.    i.   jb,   Siuh  as   be   man-     ' 
quellours,  or  insidiatoures  of  mannes  lyfe.     1660  H.   .\ 
Myst.  GcJt.  VII.  xvii.  ^81  ,  eivnbli-  lunv  i 

invisible  Insidiators  may  so  apply  the-m^lvcs.     ,i  1677  : 
ROW  Sertit.  ^1687)  I.  x.   13?  Hoth  open  enemi. 
insidiatours. 

Insidio'sity.    ran-,     [i.   1..  insidi 
next)  +  -ITY.     Cf.  OK.  insidiositt  ff'.odef.).]     In- 
sidious quality,  insicliousness. 

1873  RL-SKIN  ArmutffCtaa  (iStri)  II.  102,  [11  solemnly 
deny  the  insidiosity  of  my  question. 

Insidious  (insi-dias),  a.  Also  8-9  crron.  iu- 
siduous.  [ad.  \,.  insfjiffs-ta  cunning,  dcceitlul, 
f.  insidiir  ambush  :  see  -OUS.  Cf.  F.  insidieux 
(1420  in  Hatz.-Darm.X] 

Full  of  wiles  or  plots  ;  lying  in  wait  or  seeking 
to  entrap  or  ensnare ;  proceeding  or  operating 
secretly  or  subtly  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  ; 
sly,  treacherous,  deceitful,  underhand,  artful,  cun- 
ning, crafty,  wily.  (Of  persons  and  things  1 

1545  JOYE  Exf.  Dan.  xi.  (R.),  There  be  nowe  meruelous 
subtyle  craftinesses  exercised  by  courtes  insidiouse  wyli. 
nesses.  1652  C.  B.  STATYLTON  J/etviiian  34  All  persons 
good  he  banish'd  as  insidious,  And  kept  Buffooi.i 
bauched  and  perfidious.  1692  SOUTH  12  Serin.  11697)  I.  52? 
A  false,  insidious  Tongue,  may  whiter  a  I.ye  so  close,  and 
low.  1715  Porr  Oityss.  xn.  301  The  silent  fisher  casts  th* 
insidious  food.  1783  WATSON  Philip  III  11793'  I-  !H-  '•'  " 
Some  deep  insidious  design  against  the  states.  1853  J-  H. 
NEWMAN  Hist.  Stt.  (1873)  II.  i.  ii.  92  A  more  powerful  and 
insidious  enemy.  1878  BATES  Centr.  Amer.  ii.  15  For  them 
<  i\  iiisation  is  an  insidious,  but  a  no  less  sure  and  deadly, 
poison.  Mod.  A  victim  to  an  insidious  disease. 
Insidiously  (inai'diasli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  insidious  manner ;  by  secret  plotting 
or  artifice ;  in  a  subtle  or  underhand  way ;  slyly, 
craftily,  treacherously,  deceitfully. 

1545  JOYF  Jl.rfi.  Dan.  vi.  86  These  men  insidiously  ob- 
seruing  daniel,  espyed  him  praying  and  makinge  suppli- 
cacion  to  his  god.  a  1626  BACON  (J.),  The  castle  of  Cadmus 
was  taken  by  Phebidas  . .  insidiously  and  in  violation  of 
league.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  40  Those 
who  officiously,  or  insiduously,  quicken  his  attention  to 
offences.  1844  W.  H.  MILL  Serm.  Tanpt.CArittift.6a 
The  reptile,  insidiously  lying  in  wait  in  the  dust. 

Insidiousness  (insi'dissnus).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  Insidious  quality  or  character ;  treacher- 
ousness,  craftiness,  subtle  deceitfulness. 

a  1677  BARROW  Serm.  « 1687)  I.  v.  65  He  hath  little  of  the 
Serpent,  (none  of  its  lurking  insidiousness).  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  174  P  8  My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of 
deliberate  malignity,  or  interested  insidiousness.  1846  I. IN. 
DIE  Missionary  Life  in  Samoa  272  The  disastrous  results 
of  Jesuitical  insidiousness. 

Insight  insait  ,  jiU  Forms:  3-4  insiht, 
3  Orm.  innsihht,  (4-5  insihte),  3-5  insi}t  e,  (3 
insijht,  4  -syjht,  -syjt!,  4  ensight,  5  ensyght, 
5-6  insyght(e,  -sighte,  3-  insight,  [f.  IK  ad-.: 
'+ SIGHT  sl>.  Cf.  MDu.  insicht,  Du.  insist,  Ger. 
einsicht.  Da.  indsigt,  Sw.  insigt. 

The  original  notion  appears  to  have  been  'internal  sight', 
i.e.  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  or  understanding  isee  IN  nth-. 
12C).  Cf.  the  same  use  of  in-  in  ME.  itr.t'it  (sometimes  an 
equivalent  of  insight),  and  OE.  in^-liygd,  just-franc,  etc. 
But  subseq.  there  arose  a  tendency  to  analyse  the  word  as 
sight  or  seeing  into  a  thing  or  subject,  although  even  so 
there  usually  remained  the  notion  of  penetrating  into  things 
or  seeing  beneath  their  surface  with  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing.] 

1 1.  Internal  sight,  mental  vision  or  perception, 
discernment ;  in  early  use  sometimes,  Under- 
standing, intelligence,  wisdom.  Obs. 

CI200  ORMIN  8789  He  y!e]>\>  himm  ..  innsihht  tunnderr- 
stanndenu  all  batt  mann  ma}}  unnderrstanndenn.  //•/</. 
11508  Forr  sawle  onnfob  att  Drihhtin  Godd  Innsihht  & 
minndijnesse.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6261  Her  of  bat  sobe 


stonclyn  ne  Myhte,  but  Only  God  thorwh  his  lusihte.  c  1491 
Chast.  Coddes  Cliyld.  47  An  Intcllectuel  vision  is  callyd 
whanne  the  Insighte  of  the  sowle..is  dearly  fastnyd  in  un- 


1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  SKI.!  i.  li.  xxxii,  Much  he  spake  where 
I  had  no  insight. 

f  b.  With  in  (a,  a,  on,  of) :  Knowledge  of  or 
skill  in  (a  particular  subject  or  department).   Ol>s. 

,  1200  ORMIN  3437  Amang  be  Calldeowisshe  |ieod  patt  cann 
innsihht  osteorrness.  Ibid.  7084  IJJnviless.  .  patt  haffdendep 
innsihht  &  witt  Off  fele  kinne  bingess.  ,1105  LAY.  30497 
Insiht  he  cuSe  :  a  winde  and  a  mone.  <•  1430  Ifymr, 
(1867)  66  In  discrecioun  I  haue  in-si?!.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (15681  II.  810  He.. had  gotten  by  great  experience. . 
depe  insight  in  pollitique  and  worldly  driftes.  1590  Si 
F.  Q.  in.  iii.  11  Merlin  had  in  M.igick  more  insight  Then 
ever  him  before,  or  after,  livina  wight.  1612  BHINSI.I  v  /.;«/. 
Lit.  174  To  follow  the  Logi'ke  places  in  Apthonius  in  :i 
Philosophical  discourse,  doth  require  ..  some  insight  in 
Logick,  1640  WIT. KINS  Nrtv  Planet  i.  (1707)  146  We  should 
examine  what  particular  insight  and  experience  they  bad  in 
those  things. 

2.  The  fact  of  penetrating  with  the  eyes  of  the 
understanding  into  the  inner  character  or  hidden 
nature  of  things;  a  glimpse  or  view  beneath  the 
surface;  the  faculty  or  power  of  thus  seeing. 
VOL.  V. 
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cisSo  SirtNKv  /  ,t  <«mf 

I  ride.     1683  U.  A.  Art  i.'w--ersf  afi  i  > 
cither  of  great  Pride  or  > 

view  of  wedded 

litV:    H;ith   shown    that  ii'dhin^   Imm 
frailly,  for  that  in 

'.840  THIRLUAI  L  Gtt       \  11.  245  The 
insight   ;. 

1851-5  Himu  KY  /  ,?\.,  'I't'Huj.-t-tt  {  Mi.  IVriiiy'-dM  is  a  poet  of 
large  compass,  of  profound  i;-  •',[.     1879 

FAKRAR  St.   /'an/  II.    59  That  insight  whi    ! 
into  the  heart  of  every  nv~ir.il  difficulty. 

b.  \Yith  into     \  in  . 
1581  Si. 

.i.^e  ..  and  tell 

more  familiar  insight  into  anger,  then  finding  in  the  Schoole- 
1586  A.  DAY  J.n£. 

17  This  by  insight  had  into  the  veiy   v 

ri  of  men  shall  you  finde.     1590  < 
rion   Wkft.  [GnWftrt]  XII.  72    You  haue  a  deep<" 
in    my   thoughts   then   my -elf.      1674  OWES   aofy   .V//>;'.' 
(1693)  174  A  Spiritual  Saving  Insight  into  Spiritual  things. 
171*  BUDGBLL  Sped,  No.  506  ?  12  Giving  her  an  insight  into 
tilings  xhc  had  no  notion  of  before.    1718  I-'rc,-t/i inker  No.  14 
"P 6  This  thorough  Insight  into  the  Man  .  .mukes  me  dUesteem 
liitn.     1863  (Ho.  KITOT  Ronwla  (1880)  I.  Inlrod.  6  He  had 
gained  an  insight  inio  all  sorts  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
1875  J.  H.  HFNNET  Winter  Mtdit.  i.  ix.  11875)  28?  ^ 
pleased  with  this  little  insight  into  Spanish  village  life. 

c.  \\ith //. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Riog.  J,it,  187  The  representative  and 
reward  of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  con- 
clusions. 1832  HT.  MARTiNKAr  />t'»tt'r,mi  ii.  16  His  insighl-; 
into  his  prospects.  1840  CARI.VI.K  Heroes  ii.  (1872)  48 
Glimpses  of  many  things,  .which  were  to  ripen  in  a  strange 
way  into  views,  into  beliefs  and  insights  one  day. 

f3.  A  mental  looking  to  or  upon  something; 
consideration  ;  respect,  regard.  Obs. 

13. .  K,  /,'.  Allit,  /'.  B.  1659  He  hade  so  huge  an  insyjt  to 
his  aune  dedes,  pat  be  power  of  be  hyae  pry  nee  he  purely 
for^etes.  1390  GOWER  Conf*  II.  324  Withoutc  insihte  of 
moderhede  . .  This  child  withouten  noise  or  cry  Sche  slou. 
Ibid.  III.  19  As  they,  which  none  insight  hadden,  But  only 
to  her  [  =  their]  drunke  fare.  1491  CAXTOS  I' it  as  Pair.  (W. 
de  W.  1495)  ii.  239  a/i,  I  am  become  thus  drye  and  lene  by 
the  contymielle  ensyght  that  I  had  thenipon. 

fb.  A  view  of  a  subject;   a  conspectus.     (Cf. 
F.  aper$n.}   Obs.  rare. 

1581  LAMBARDF.Amv/.  (1602)  3  The  First  Booke, containing 
al'heoricke  lor  insight)  of  the  Office  of  the  lustices  of  Peace. 

f4.  Sight  (of  the  bodily  eyes) ;  looking;  look- 
ing in,  inspection  ;  a  look.  Obs. 

£•1350  ll'ilt.  Palerne  94  pere  walked  he  a  boute  \>c  walU-s 
to  winne  in  si"jt.  c  1440  I'n'inp.  Parr.  262/1  Insyght  ... 
insfic.i-io,  circumspect  io.  1530  PALSGR.  234/2  Insight 
1577  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Ik.  (Camden)  57  That  good  ^  Sir 
Thomas  More  will  deyne  His  cuntryman  at  first  insight 
So  curiously  to  interteyne.  1586  A.  DAY  Ene.  Secretary  i. 
(1625)  81  There  will  not  bee  wanting  a  number  that  shall 
bicker  for  her,  from  whose  insight,  you  are  altogether 
unable,  .to  convey  her.  a  1618  SYIATSTFR  Maiden's  Blush 
1187  All  that.,  could  fore-tell  ..  by  in-sight  of  sacrificed 
Heards.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  ^  He  must  likewise  have 
a  clear  insight  on  the  Glasse  paines  of  the  Glasier. 

t  Insight,"-1.2  north. Eng.t&ASe.  Ol>s.  Also 
6  Sc.  insicht.  [Of  uncertain  derivation. 

In  form  the  same  as  prec.;  but  the  sense  remains  un- 
accounted for.] 

Goods,  substance,  esp.  household  furniture,  b. 
att  rib.  as  insight  gear. 

1522  Wills  <y  I m'.  A'.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  106,  I  bequethe  to 
my  wife  all  suche  goodes  within  the  house  as  she  brought 
from  Petyngton  for  her  parte  of  insight.  15*3  -S7-  P^-rs 
Hen.  /'///,  IV.  44  Sir  Rauf  Fenwike  ..  and  Sir  William 
Heron.,  have  made  twoo  very  good  roodes,  and  have  gotten 
moche  insight,  catall,  horse,  and  prisoners.  1535 
Cnm.  Scot.  II.  28  With  wyffe  and  barnis  insicht  and  all 
stoir.  Ibid.  III.  328  Of  corne  and  catell,  and  of  insicht  geir. 
i536BFi.i-i.NiJi  s  Ov«.  .s<,r.  118211 1.  i;,a  1T» beatiail drevin 
away,  the  corn  is  and  insicht  brini.  1561  Wilts  ff  /""'•  A  .  C  . 
(Surtees  1835!  193,  I  gyue  and  bequithe  to  my  doughter 
Agnes  Lilburne  the  half  of  my  insight  A  bedding  w'llin  the 
Manip.  119/41  Insight  of  household, 

SHpellex.  I59»  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  17  S  ins  '1  hat  nane  of  thei." 
(the  commoun  sort  of  people]  presume,  .to  1 


,lenishing  ..and  cattell.  [1896  Blackua.  Mag.  Aug.  257 
.t  nui>t  have  been  stripped  of  all  '  insight ",  -^  our  fore- 
Jath.-rs  used  to  call  hangings,  carpets  and  furniture.] 

tlnsi'ght,  V.  O&s.  rare'1,  [f.  Ix- -  +  SIMM  J 
trans.  To  furnish  with  -^iglit.  to  give  sight  to. 

1577-87  HOUSSHED  Chron.  II.  19  i  It  surpassetl^naturcs 
COUIM  to  raise  the  dead,  to  lighten  or  insight  the  bhr.d. 

tl-nsighted,  a.  Ol>s.    [f.  INSIGHT  ^.1 
Having  insight;  endowed  with  insight 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  /->-<••  x"'-  Ivxvi.  •  if  "  .-'5  flic  bemj-; 


2?->  He    who  is  not  informed,  or  thoroughly  in^i-hted  into 
the  truth. -is  ready  to  conclude  it  a  fallacy,    a  1684  1 
( Vw---.  i  Pet.  Wks.  (18681  ?8o  One  insighted  aiul  mtrrt^ted 
in  what  lit;  speaks. 

Insign  e,  obs.  form  ofEwaiOK. 
tlnsignate,  v.  Obs.  rare    '.    [f.  ppl 

of  late  L.  insignft-rf  to  engrave,  f.  in-  (\X- 
sigttare  to  mark.]     trans.  To  mark,  to  en 
1653  R.  SANDERS  P/tysit\z*.  277  A  mole  0 

e-irs  sht-\v-  anotht-i1  insignated  ->n  t1.' 

(llnsigne,  A  :  » 


INSIGNIFICANCY. 

i  Insi-gne,       Ott,    Ai«.  s  insiun     [ 
rm.  .  n.l.  1.  . 

Distil 

'  able. 

I  M^s 

1618  und 

•prise   de^ryeth   great    rr,  nmi*-!i-.r.     1623  n 

.  an 

:  ,il  .  MAIIII  :-'i») 

.Hid  remln  ii  i 

II  Insignia  in 

insigne    inM'gm"  .     [I  |,1   ol  ;>;- 

1  nurk  '.  •  sign  ',  '  ba,!t: 

\'»f 
Diet.  Acni'..  .  ;/>.] 

1.  liadges    or  distinguishing  marks  of  office   or 
honour;  emblems  of  a  nation,  person,  etc. 

1648  Mtr.-.  Aunt.   No.  ,  ,  f  the  latr 

Vice-(  1712  RKHARI>^ 

-lire  representing  lhe4  Cardinal  Vii 
iung  the  /«.fAv/M  of  them  :i:l.     (11744    I 

h  \wis  a  pn;^ent  to  him  from  ihe  king 
;ly.  wliose  arms  .-mi!  ;  :i\cdonthc  innci 

1810  Wi  I.LINT.ION  i     '  '.  (1838)  VI.  578,  I 

have  reteivtd  the  King's  commands  to  invent  you  with  thr 
t  )rder  of  the  Bath  of  which  I  now  transmit  you  t 
1869  I'  KM  MAN  .\crin.  (.>«'/.  III.  xi.  46  Ring  Harold  ..  rr- 
»:tri\t-d  in  due  order  the  insignia  of  his  kingK 

b.  sing,  iusigne ;  n  badge,  ensign,  or  emblem. 

1774  J.  BRYANT  Mytlivl.  I.  175  The  swan  was  undoubtedly 
ihe  iiisigne  of  Canaan.  1794  MATIUAS  /';/>-.(.  /.//.  11798) 
309  Should  ihe  insi.  ullor's  authority  be  borne 

by  a  satellite  of  a  French  iJireclory?  1893  G.  AI.I.TN  in 
/( \-stni.  '.</  •  ross,  which  was  once  ihe  inurn- 

ment of  the  vilest  punishment  reserved  for  slaves,  is  now.  an 
insigne  of  knighthood. 

•  Insignia  has  been  erroneously  used  as  sing., 
with  pi.  -as. 

1774  Trinket  1^4  A  red  coat  cockade  and  shoulder-knot, 
those  irresistible  insUniii*.  1802  \S'ri  i  INGION  Mtm.  Mar- 
hatta  li'iti  in  (iurw.  /'i-.[/.  i:  :T  I  3^  Bajee  Rao .. invested 
himself  with  every  regal  insignia.  1807  W.  H.  I  HI 
.!/(>(/.  SlafofFtoU  182  Bells,  ladle,  and  the  fool's  cap.. 
ias  of  their  liking.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhantbra  If.  98 
In  his  hand  he  bore  a  slender  white  wand,  the  dreaded  in- 
vii;nia  of  his  office.  1897  MARY  KiNr.  ./  566, 

I  met  tills  i  ,  1  inly  thief  willi  hU  insignia  of 

office — a  great  stick. 

2.  (usually  Jig.   from   i.        Mniks  or  tokens  in- 
dicative of  anything. 

1796  F.i.lz.  HAMILTON  Lttt,  Hindoo  Rajah  II.  72  Families. . 
in  a  situation  to  afford  the  expensi  1824 

W.  ImiNr,  /'.    Tra--.  I.  287   All   these  insignia  announced 
that  the  mighty   London  was  at  hand.      1831    BRM\STH< 
A>:"A>«  (1855)  II.  xvii.  155  B_efore  the  middle  period  i>f  his 
life,  Newton  was  invested  with  all  the  insignia  i.f 
tality. 

Insignificance  in>ii;ni  lik;uis  .    Also- 
•ence.)     [f.  INSIGNIFICANT:  sce-AXCE.]    The  fact 
or  quality  of  being  insignificant. 

1.  Want  of  signification  or  meaning. 

1754  EDWARDS  I-'rt,-<i.  ll'ill  i.  iii.  15  Smh  :t  Man  w^ulil 
use  these  Terms  inn*!,  irntistiil.-,  &c.  \\ith  perfect  Insig- 
nificence  and  Nonsense. 

2.  Want  of  significance.   Importance,  cir  force; 
complete  unimportance  ;  conttmptibility. 

1699  GARTH   /?/</>•';.*.    i     i    •    M\    :mn.iU  ari    in    mouldy 
Tiiildcv\s    wioliKhl.    \\~illi    easy    insignifii:ance    of  thought. 
1755  \"orNi.  ^fnfaur  \.  Wk~.  1757  \\ .  216  If  we  can  draw 
some  moral  from  it,  that  will  Uttt  its  insignificance,  and 
give  it  some  little  weight.     1793  Bt:nix>p.s  Ma!ft. 
Air.  Locke  has  shewn  the  insignificance  of  these 
1820   S.  oil   Utmost,  xvii.    A  -iitVuifi;!  ai-'iloiy  f.  T  a  whole 
life  of  insignificance.     1872  'i  529  The 

finti^n  commerce  of  Cologne  sank  into  insignificance. 

Insignificancy  (insignifikansi ':.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -AMV.J  The  ijuality  of  being  insignificant. 

tl.  The  quality  of  being  without  signification  or 
meaning;    meaninglessness  ;   =!NM> 
With  'in  and//,  an  instance  of  this.   Ob;. 

1651  Honnis 
of  language  . .  hath  a  quality  . .  to  hide  the  Truth.     1665 

Sfifsii  S.i.  xviii.   116  'I  h 

verbal  nothings  of  this  philosophy.  «6oo  I  oen  //am.  ('»</. 
in.  iv.  i  i"  Anotlui  Perip«tetick  Definition  which. .be. 
trays  i:  incy. 

'J     Ineffectivenos,  ftitilitv. 

1720  Wn.TON  SujTer.  •  confcs 

the  Weakness  and  Insignificancy  of  their  Attemr 

...    II.  444  Of  the  need  of  discipline,  and  of 

i  committing  it  toll:' 
the  good  King  was  very  sen 

3.  Unimportance  ;    cootemptibllity ;    -I] 
FICAXCK  2.     With  an  and  //..  An  instance  or  ex- 
ample of  this;    an    unimportant   or  contemptible 

thing  or  person. 

1661 /Wen. >"  - -I  .V"'/'"i  i  <•>/.' I.  7.  1  he,  r.  Xr^unienls  were 

.decency, 

'    I 
nosl  every  Mass  of  Colled: 

i  to  per- 

' 
them  Vain  ol 

,-rtain  Pride  in  their  I  1821-30 

•741   185  The 
noundlc 

...  ward,  -to  Ii 
a  V  «nd  worm.      1858 
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INSIGNIFICANT. 

Freiik.  Gt.  vn.  vi.  (1872)  II.  316  Poor  old  fellow,  these  insig- 
nificancies.  .are  all  I  know  of  him. 
Insignificant     insigni'fikant),   a.  (st>.)      [f. 
l.\-  :;  +  SIGNIFICANT  :  cf.  K.  insigiiifiaitt.] 

1.  Devoid  of  signification  or  meaning;  meaning- 
less :  of  speech,  words,  gestures,  etc. 

1651  HOBBF.S  Leriath.  I.  i.  4  The  frequency  of  insignificant 
h.    173*  HFRKELEY  Ahifhr.  vil.  §  2  Words  that  suggest 
no  iilt-as  are  insignificant.     1751  R.  PALTOCK  /'.  tl-'ittirts  \t\-, 
I'y  -i.^ns  ami  gestures,  which  were  very  far  from  being  in- 
.Meant.     1869-79  AUSTIN  Juriifr.  (ed.  4)  II.  xliii.  759 
The  terms  'Law  of  Tilings  'and  '  Law  of  Persons  '  are  insig- 
nificant, i.  e.  they  give  no  notion  of  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
tinction. 

2.  Devoid  of  significance,  weight,  or  force, 
•fa.  Without  efficacy ;  ineffective,  ineffectual. 

1647-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  u.  xxxiii.  226  Nature  ..  must 

vary  from  her  self,  or  by  a  drowsie  sloth  be  rendered  insig- 
ht.    1671  WILKINS  Nat.   Relig.  I.  xi.  (1675)  164  Laws 

must  be  insignificant,  without  the  sanction  of  Rewards  and 

Punishments.     1681-6  ].  SCOTT    Ckr.  Life  (1747)  III.  166 

All  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  will  be  insignificant  to 
our  Discharge  from  our  Obligation  to  Punishment,  unless 

we  repent  and  amend,  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  (JJ,  In  a  hemor- 
•rhage  from  the  lungs,  .stypticks  are  often  insignificant. 

b.  Of  no  importance  or  moment ;  immaterial ; 
trivial,  trifling;  mean,  contemptible.   (Now  usually 

with  some  reference  to  magnitude  :  cf.  3.) 

1658  R.  NEWCOURT  Map  Land,  (title).  Some  others  whose 
short  and  insignificant  raignes  haue  left  them  buried  in 
oblivion.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  i.  vii,  Things  seemingly  the 
most  insignificant  imaginable,  are  perpetually  observed  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  to  other  things  of  the  greatest 
importance.  1761  GOLDSM.  Cit.  If.  Ixix,  It  is  insignificant 
how  remote  or  near,  .the  object  of  terror  may  be.  1813  W. 
TAYLOR  Eng.  Synon.  Introd.  20  Nor  can  it  be  wholly  insig- 
nificant to  the  diffusion  and  preservation  of  our  language, 
to  have  [etc. ).  1855  MACAUHV  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  494  The 
schism  which  the  oaths  had  produced  was,  as  yet,  insig- 
nificant. 1879  FROUDE  Csesar  xiv.  218  The  Roman  loss 
was  insignificant  in  this  battle. 

C.  Of  a  person,  in  regard  to  position,  character, 
influence,  etc. 

1669  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  126  No  man  is  so 
insignificant,  as  that  he  can  be  sure  his  example  can  do  no 
hurt.  1751-73  JORTIN  Eccl.  Hist.  (R.),  Jerom  wrote  against 
him  . .  and  treats  him  as  an  insignificant  blockhead.  1833 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  f,  Lugger  n.  v.  79  What  matters  the 
ruin  of  one  insignificant  Frenchman  ?  1849  M  ACAULAV  Hist. 
En£.  vi.  II.  84  Thomas  Powis,  an  insignificant  man,  who 
had  no  qualification  for  high  employment  except  servility. 

3.  Small  in  size  ;  petty  ;  mean. 

1748  Ansons  Vcy.  i.  VL  64  No  other  wood  has  been  found 
than  a  few  insignificant  shrubs.  1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat. 
II._I7  If  Mont  Blanc  could  be  transported  to  the  foot  of 
Chimboraco,  Chimboraco,  all  prodigious  as  it  is  supposed, 
would  appear  of  very  insignificant  dimensions.  1844  THIRL- 
WALL  Greece  VIII.  Ixvi.  460  Thebes  had  sunk  to  an  insigni- 
ficant village. 

B.  as  si>.  a.  A  word  or  thing  without  significa- 
tion, b.  An  unimportant  or  contemptible  person. 

1710  STEKLE  Taller  No.  247  p  6  If  we  are  the  Insignifi- 
<  ants  that  others  call  us,  Where  is  the  Triumph  in  deceiving 
us.'  i78sTvTLER  Lounger  No.  16  f  15,  I  despised  the  giddy 
restless  insignificants  that  figured  in  this  perpetual  drama. 
1816  J.  GILCHRIST  rhilos.  Ely  in.  125  A  few  experiments  upon 
the  terminations  in  question,  will  probably  convince  the 
reader  that  they  are  merely  connectives  ;  and  he  will  recol- 
lect, .that  connectives  are  nearly  akin  to  insignificants. 

Hence  f  Insig-ni  ficantness  (JJailey,  1727). 

Insignificantly  (insigni-fikantli),  adv.  ff. 
prec.  +•  -LY  a.]  In  an  insignificant  manner ;  so  as 
to  signify  nothing,  or  be  of  no  importance ;  mean- 
inglessly ;  f  without  effect,  to  no  purpose  (ofo.). 

1651  HOBBES  Lcvittth.  i.  viii.  39  The  common  sort  of  men 
seldome  speak  Insignificantly.  1676  GREW  Expcr.  Lnctat. 
i.  §  16  As  they  contain  a  middle  quantity  of  an  Alkaly, 
they  are  not  insignificantly  used  against  the  Stone,  a  1677 
HAI.K  Print.  Orig.  Man.  l.  ii.  66  When  liirils  . .  are  taught 
to  use  articulate  words,  yet  they  understand  not  their  import 
. .  but  use  them  insignificantly.  1691  MORRIS  j'ract.  Disc. 
153  He  has  lived  insignificantly  and  wickedly,  idly  and 
unaccountably.  1714  DE  FOE  Mem.  Caratier  II.  156  Their 
S '.lords  were  extravagantly,  and  I  think  insignificantly 
broad.  1784  COWPER  Task  VI.  320  With  all  the  prettiness 
nf  feigned  alarm,  And  anger  insignificantly  fierce.  1855 
KINC.SLEV  ll'fslw.  //oxi.  (1890)95  Raleigh  laughed  insigni- 
ficantly; but  was  silent. 

f  Insigni'ficate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f. IN- 
SIGXIFIC-ANT  +  -ATE  3.]  tram.  To  render  of  no 
importance,  reduce  to  insignificance. 

1676  FOUNTAINHAI.L  in  M.  P.  Brown  Saffl.  Decis.  (1826) 
1 1 1. 1 12  This  insignificates  their  privileges  as  a  burgh  royal. 

t  Insigiirficative,  "•  Ots.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
significatlv-us  (found  as  a  name  of  the  infinitive 
mood),  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  *signifaaltvus,  f.  signi- 
ficare  to  SIGNIFY.]  Not  significative,  not  denoting 
by  external  signs. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  n.  ii.  rule  6  §  52  They 
were  ineffective  and  insignificative.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh. 
283  Adam  . .  named  all  living  Creatures  not  by  words  of  a 
first  institution,  antecedently  insignificative.  1751  tr.  Per- 
nettis  /'/n't.  Lett.  Physiognomy  230  The  ordinary  sort  of  the 
unmeaning  [eyes]  are  not  indeed  utterly  insignificative. 

t  Insi'gnions,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  insigni-s 
distinguished  +  -oils.]  Distinguished,  eminent, 
notable. 

iSxo  BH.  J.  KING  Strut.  26  Mar.  17  This  Citty ..  became .. 

of  more  insigniuiis  mercy,  then   the  whole  earth  besides. 

,11656  USSIIF.R  Ann.  vi.  .1658)  120  This  insigniuus  Victory 

•tten  by  them,  upon  the  6  day  of  Boedromion,  the 

3  month  in  the  Attic  Calendar. 
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t  Znsignite,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
signil-us,  pa.  pple.  of  insignire  to  mark  with  a  sign 
or  badge,  distinguish,  f.  insignis  :  see  IXSICXE  ii.] 
Distinguished.  (Construed  also  as  pa.  ///<'.) 

1431-50  tr.  //;>*»  i  Rolls)  V.  169  Constnncius..sende  hym 
to  Fraunce,  whiche  havenge  mony  victoryes  bc-r  was  insignite 
mervellousely  with  a  crowne  of  laurer.  1768-74  TUCKER  /./. 
\iit-  11814]  L  475  Dear  doctor,  celeberrimous  doctor,  in- 
signite illustrissim  doctor. 

t  Insigni'ted,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.rarc-1.  [f.  as  prec. 
¥  -En '.]  Distinguished  with  n  mark  or  badge. 

1660  WATERHOUSE  Arms  <y  Ann.  44  A  clear  proof  of  the 
use  of  longnited  banners  amongst  the  Jewes. 

t  Insigni  tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  insignire  to  distinguish  :  see  INSIGNITE.] 
A  distinguishing  mark  or  ensign. 

1660  WATFRHOUSE  Arms  %  Arm.  42  He  will  haue  their 
11. tuners  charged  with  Insignitions  of  Distinction. 

I  Insigilitor.  Obs.  rare-',  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  f.  insignire  to  mark,  distinguish  :  cf.  late  L. 
insignitor  an  engraver.]  The  index-finger. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GmUemeau's  Fr.  Cliimrg.  I2b/i  The 
Insimntoure,  or  forefinger,  Lat.  Itidex. 

t  Insi'gnity.  Olis.rare—*.  [f.  L.  insigni-s : 
see  INSIGNK  a.  and  -ITY.]  Distinguished  quality  ; 
distinction,  eminence. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  in.  1126  Ther  is  an  everlasting 
dignity  Of  greater  worth  and  more  insignity. 

t  Insignize,  f.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  distinguish. 

1678  R.  R[USSELL]  Geber  Pref.  t  The  specious  Titles  with 
which  they  are  insignized. 

Insignment,  obs.  form  of  ENSIGNMENT. 

t  Insrmilar,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix-  3.]  Not  similar, 
unlike. 

1801  H.  SKRINE  Rivers  Gt.  Brit.tf  Not  insimilar  to  the 
rocks  of  St.  Vincent.  Ibid.  389  The  not-insimilar  scenic 
shew  of  Vauxhall  graces  the  opposite  shore. 

Insimplicity  (insimpli-siti).  rare.  [In-  3.] 
Absence  or  want  of  simplicity. 

1877  The  Survival  345  A  position  of  pious  insincerity,  or, 
shall  I  say  insimplicity.  1897  Month  Oct.  379  To  rid  them- 
selves of  nineteenth  century  insimplicity.  1898  Weekly  Reg. 
9  July  49  The  insimplicities  of  the  age  have  to  be  . . 
reckoned  with. 

t  Insrmnlate,  ».  Obs.  Also  7  insimulat ; 
pa.  pple.  insimulat.  [f.  L.  insimulat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  insimula-re  to  bring  a  plausible  charge  against, 
accuse,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  simulare  to  make  like,  SIMU- 
LATE. In  sense  2,  f.  IN-  -  +  SIMULATE  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  charge,  accuse. 

1531  MORE  Con/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  340/1  These,  .heretikes 
haue  of  longe  whyle  neither  letted,  nor  ceased,  falsly  to 
insimulate  &  accuse  the  churche  of  god.  1610  J.  FORBES 
Cert.  Rec.  II.  xi.  (1846)  519  The  holy  ministrie  are  insimulat 
..  as  restless  and  unquiet  spirits.  1663  Flagellitm  or  O. 
Crom-Mell  (1672)  38  Not  sparing  to  insimulate  his  own 
General  the  Earl  of  Manchester  of  the  same  prevarications. 

2.  To  feign,  simulate,  rare—". 

1623  COCKERAM,  Insimnlah;  to  faine,  to  dissemble. 

t  Insinmla-tion.  Obs.  ran.  [ad.  L,  iii- 
simulation-cm,  n.  of  action  from  insimulare:  see 
prec.]  Charge,  accusation. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  44  Custome  carrying 
with  it  selfe  any  secret  insimulation  of  evil!,  is  not  to  be 
followed.  1604  H.  JACOB  Reasons  26  This  their  insimula- 
tion is  against  none  other  then  Christ  him  selfe. 

Insincere  (insinslou),  a.  [ad.  L.  imincer-us 
not  genuine,  adulterated,  dishonest,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  + 
sinct-rus  SINCERE.] 

1.  Not  sincere  or  genuine  ;  assuming  a  false  guise 
in  speech  or  conduct ;  dissembling,  disingenuous. 
Said  of  persons  and  their  actions  or  behaviour. 

1634  CANNE  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  280  We  are  persuaded 
they  are  merely  their  own  dreams,  purposely  taken  up,  to 
countenance  by  them,  if  they  could,  their  insincere  walking. 
1674  MARVELL  Corr.  ccxviii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  424  Things 
stand  as  I  heare  but  ticklish  and  insincere  betwixt  us  and 
Holland.  (11704  T.  BROWN  .V<r/.  agst.  Worn.  Wks.  1730 
I.  56  Alternate  smiles  and  frowns,  both  insincere.  1745 
WESLEY  Atmv.  Ch.  12  You  make  them  a  close,  reserved, 
insincere  deceitful  people.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxi. 
IV.  564  The  King  . .  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in 
a  commerce  of  insincere  compliments. 

t  2.  Not  pure  or  genuine ;  adulterated,  nnsound. 

(The  quotations  cited  in  J.  and  in  later  Diets,  for  this 
sense  have  nnsincere  in  the  originals  :  see  UNSINCERE.) 

Insincerely  (insinsi»-jli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-I.Y  -.]  In  an  insincere  manner  ;  without  sincerity 
or  candour;  disingenuously. 

1625  BP.  MOUNTACU  Apf>.  Carsar  i.  iv.  26  For  dealing  in 
the  case  so  insincerely  and  calumniously  in  their  Informa- 
tions. 1691  LOCKE  yd  Let.  Toleration  I.  Wks.  1727  II.  310 
Speaking  insincerely  is  to  speak  otherwise  than  one  thinks, 
let  what  he  says  be  true  or  false.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xii.  III.  170  The  few  Protestants  who  remained  in 


j .. —  ....  consequenc... 

Insincerity  (insinse-riti).  [f.  L.  insinctrus 
INSINCERE  +  -ITY  :  cf.  sincerity.] 

fl.  Want  of  purity,  corruption.  Obs. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasin.  Par,  Acts  Pref.,  If  there  shal 
no  more  insynceritee  of  doctrine  appere  in  the  writynges  of 
theim  that  will  s-j  saie,  then  [etc.J. 

2.  The  opposite  of  sincerity  ;  the  quality  of  being 
insincere  ;  dissimulation  ;  an  instance  of  this. 


INSINUATE. 

a  1699  STILUNGFI..  Strut.  IV.  iii.  (R.),  Doing  alt  our  duties 
to  God  in  such  a  manner  as  our  conscience  cannot  charge  us 
with  gross  neglect  or  insincerity.     1792  Goyv.  MORRIS  in 
Sparks  Life  •$•  Writ.  (1832)  II.   231    Manfivdi,  a  statesman 
of  the  Italian  school,  who  takes   insincerity   for  \\ , 
1856  FknuitK  ///V/.  Eng.  II.  232  In  him,  infinite  insincerity 
\vns  accompanied  with  a  grace  of  manner  which  rec 
confidence  as  rapidly  as  it  was  forfeited.     1885  A.  DOBSON 
S/i'c/s  Introd.  ii   He  raided  his  voice  unceasingly  in  con- 
demnation of  the  fashionable  insincerities  of  his  day. 

t  Insi'new,  ^.  Ohs.  Also  en-,  [f.  IN-  -  + 
SINEW,]  trans.  To  furnish  with  sinews;  to  in- 
nerve  ;  to  inspire  with  vigour  or  strength. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  Jl't  iv.  i.  172  All  members  of  our 
Cause  ..  That  are  insinewed  [ist  Qo.  ensinewed]  to  this 
Action.  1611  FLORID,  fnneruar?,  to  ensinnew. 

t  Insi'newy,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [L\-  3.  Cf.  L. 
inn€i~i>is.]  Not  sinewy,  weak,  nerveless. 

1653  GAI-DES  Uicrasp.  203  Nothing  more  loose,  spungy, 
insinnewie,  and  unsubstantial!,  than  what  ariseth  from  no 
higher  source  than  their  own  brains. 

I'nsinking,  vbl.sh.  [!N  adv.  ii  c.]  A  sink- 
ing in ;  a  depression. 

1878  BELL  tr.  Gegenbaurs  Comp.  Annt.  400  An  insinHnu 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  approaches  the  point  of  union  of 
i    the  two  halves  of  the  peribranchial  space.    1885  J.  S.  KINCS- 
1     LEY  in  Q.   Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Oct.  538  That  the  i 

stigma  formed  by  the  insinking  of  the  respiratory  book  is 
not  the  functional  one  of  the  adult. 

tlnsrnuance.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  next: 

-ANCE.     Cf.  continuance]   =  INSINUATION. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  AY/',  m.  §  261  With  some  passionate 
insinuances  that,  since  they  opposed  a  due  regulation  of 
their  power,  there  would  be  no  other  way  but  to  cut  them 
off  root  and  branch. 

Insinuant  (insi'ni«,ant),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
insinudnt-emj  pr.  pple.  of  insinuarc  to  INSINUATE  : 
perh.  immed.  a.  F.  insinnant  ^i/th  c.  in  Hatz.).] 

1.  =  INSINUATING  ppl.  a.  2;   wheedling,  ingra- 
tiating. 

a  1639  WOTTON  Ednc.  in  Rtliq.  (1672)  So  Plausible,  in- 
sinuant  and  fortunate  men.  1685  tr.  Cracians  Courtiers 
Orac.  258  Novelty  is  insinuant,  and  if  it  be  happy,  it  sets  a 
double  value  upon  what  is  good.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  x\\\. 
(1852)  501  The  train  Of  those  insinuant  tempters. 

2.  That  steals  its  way  in. 

1877  BLACKIE  Wise  Men  147  The  stony  seed  Feels  the 
insinuant  dew. 

Insinuate  (insi-niw/t),  v.  Also  6-7  -at.  [f. 
ppl.  stem  of  L.  insinuate,  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  sinuCire 
to  bend  in  windings,  to  curve.  Nearly  all  the  Eng. 
senses  were  already  in  Lat. ;  the  fig.  senses  of  the  L. 
were  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  Eng. :  see  5,  6,  7.] 
1.  trans.  To  introduce  tortuously,  sinuously,  in- 
directly, or  by  devious  methods;  to  introduce  by 
imperceptible  degrees  or  subtle  means. 

1647  H.MoRESemffff/S.  in.  App.,  Pref.,  Nor  is  it  harder  to 
phansie,  how  these  Praiexistent  Souls  insinuate  into  Seed, 
Embryos,  or  Infants,  then  how  Created  ones  are  insinuated. 
1671  R.  BOHUN  Wind  146  Open  the  pores  of  our  bodycs  by 
heat  and  then  insinuate  the  malignant  influences.  1678 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  l.  v.  744  Tnese  Philosophers  con- 
cluded concerning  Souls,  that  ..  they  were  Insinuated  or 
Introduced  into  Bodies,  in  Generations.  1746  BERKELEY 
Let.  to  Prior  20  May  in  Fraser  Life  viii.  (1871)  316  The 
insinuating  of  such  salts  into  the  wood.  1809  KENDALL 
1  Trav.  III.  Ixxvi.  185  Trees,  which  insinuate  their  roots  into 
the  fissures,  are  seen  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains. 
1850  ROBERTSON  Scrtn.  Ser.  in.  i.  (187^2)  3  There  are  poisons 
so  destructive  that  a  single  drop  insinuated  into  the  veins 
produces  death  in  three  minutes.  1852  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889) 
i*  v-  !33  P.ur  street  was  narrow,  and  the  machine  could  by 
no  possibility  be  insinuated  therein. 

fig.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  724  The  booke 
[Malachi]  insinuateth  the  New  Testament. 

b.  reft.  To  introduce  oneself,  make  one's  way, 
or  penetrate,  by  sinuous  or  subtle  ways. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  I.  556  There  is  ayer  also,  which 
insinuating  it  selfe  by  passages,  and  holes,  into  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  doeth  puffe  vp  the  nourishment  of  so 
huge  a  fire.  16x3  PURCHAS  ril^rimage  (1614)  513  Mediter- 
ranean . .  in  many  places  he  insinuates  himselfe  within  the 
Land  by  Gulfes  or  Bayes,  twining  his  loving  armes  about. 
1759  tr.  DuhameVs  Hnsb.  \\.  ii.  (1762)  206  This  wet  in- 
sinuates itself  very  easily  between  the  husks.  1865  DICKI.NS 
Mut.Fr.  in.  iii,  Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  chamber. 
1895  in  Wcsfm.  Gaz.  30  May  2/2  Enormous  creepers  in- 
sinuated themselves  everywhere. 
f  C.  intr.  (for  refl.}  Obs. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  xi.iv.  xli.  1197  The  Romanes  espied 
where  there  was  a  breach  made  and  lane  left  between,  and 
there  they  would  insinuate  and  wind  in  with  their  rankes 
and  files.  1666  W.  BOYHURST  Loimographia  (1894)  28  The 
Plague  gradually  insinuated,  and  crept  downe  Holborne  and 
the  Strand.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  348  Close  the  Serpent 
sly,  Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine  H  is  breaded 
train.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  iii.  (1732)  20  The  Water 
where  it  could  insinuate  and  make  its  way.  a  1774  GOLDSM. 
Surv.  E.rp.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  209  The  air.  .is  forced  out  of 
the  substances  into  which  it  has  insinuated, 

2.  trans.  To  introduce  (a  person)  by  sinuous, 
stealthy,  or  artful  ways  into  some  position  or  re- 
lation ;  esp.  refl.  to  worm  oneself  in,  or  make  one's 
way  sinuously  or  stealthily  into  the  company, 
society,  favour,  affection,  etc.  of  another. 

"1579  LVLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  134  When  their  sonnes  shall 
insinuate  themselues  in  the  company  of  flatterers.  1600 
HAKLUVT  l^'oy.  (1810)  III.  407,  I  sent  him  two  sutes  of 
apparell . .  the  better  to  insinuate  myself  into  his  friendship. 
1663  Surv.  Aff.  Netherl.  136  Then  they  petition  .-i^anist 
strangers,  .and  insinuated  their  chief  Demagogues  to  the 


INSINUATE. 

place*  of  greatest  Honour  and  Trust  in  the  Countrey.  1755 
Man  No.  2 1  p  6  She  knows  extremely  well  how  to  intimate 
herself.  1792  Aneul.  W,  Pitt  I.  xix.  299  The  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon insinuated  himself  so  adroitly  with  the  young  ..  King 
as  to  establish  himself  Prime  Minister.  1807  ROBINSON 
A  rtkxol.  GrxcA  v.  xx.  503  Those  who,  by  flattery  and  other 
mean  arts,  were  accustomed  to  insinuate  themselves  to  the 
tables  of  other  men.  1832  tr.  Stimondfs  Itul.  Rep.  ix.  198 
They  insinuated  themselves  into  families  to  betray  them. 

t  b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  To  work  or  wheedle  oneself 
into,  to  ingratiate  oneself  with.  Obs. 

1588  SIIAKS.   Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  38  To  see  so  great  a  Lord 
1  lastly  insinuate,  and  send  vs  gifts,     c  159*  MAN  LOWE 


verse  with  a  Woman  \  and  so  decuued  her  lo  a  desperate 
Fall.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  iv.  (1701)  135/2  He  soon 
insinuated  into  the  favour  of  Dyonysius.  1737  DE  f  >  i 
Syst.  Mtiift'c  i.  iii.  (1840)  86  With  what  address  ne  insinuated 
into  her  weakest  part.  1760-72  H.  BROOKE  FoolofQual. 
(1809)  III.  13  To  keep  in  fee  some  discreet  . .  matron,  who 
may  insinuate  into  her  acquaintance. 

3.  reft.  Of  an  immaterial  thing :  To  instil  itself 
subtly  ;  to  win  or  gain  a  way  for  itself  into  men's 
minds,  favour,  or  notice. 

1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  I.  vii.  §  6  There  is  no  particular 
evil  which  hath  not  some  appearance  of  goodness  whereby 
io  insinuate  itself.  1662  STILLINI.FL.  Orig.  S,i,r.  i.  iv.  §  2 
The  novelty  and  plcasingness  of  Musick  and  Poetry  did 
presently  insinuate  its  self  into  the  minds  of  men.  1776 
GIBBON  Dec!.  <y  F.  xv.  (1869)  I.  332  A  pure  and  humble 
religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men.  1843 
(i.u.i.KNGA  Italy,  Past  fy  Pr.  (18^8)  I.  p.  xxviii,  That  spirit 
of  scholastic  erudition  which  insinuated  itself  into  Italian 
liu-iature.  1858  CAKLYLE  Frcdk.  Gt.  vii.  ix.  (1872)  11.340 
Saner  thoughts  begin  to  insinuate  themselves. 
t  b.  intr.  (for  refl.)  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  372  Things  plausible  to  the  world 
crept  ami  insinuated  farther  into  the  heart  of  man.  1672 
MAKVMLL  AY//.  Transfi.  I.  306  To  bring  thuin  ufT  with  Con- 
science, and  (which  inbinualea  into  all  men)  some  little  Repu- 
tation. 

t4.  trans.  To  draw,  win,  or  attract  (a  person, 
etc.)  subtly  or  covertly  to  or  unto  something.  Obs. 

1594  J.  P.  (title).  Dame  Helen  Branch,  by  whose  godly 
and  virtuous  life  virgins  are  insinuated  to  virtue,  wives  to 
faithfulness,  and  widows  to  Christian  contemplation  (La- 
thanii.  1624  HBYWOOO  Gittuiik.  in.  143  To  reobtaine  his 
principalitie  hee  insinuated  unto  his  aide  Por senna  King  of 
the  Tuscans,  a  1677  HARROW  Wks,  (1686)  HI.  Serin,  xxxiii. 
364  These  [kinds  of  flattery],  .do  insinuate  our  mind,  and. . 
do  inveagle  to  sin  more  effectually. 

5.  To  introduce,  convey,  or  impart  to  the  mind 
indirectly,  covertly,  or  privily ;  to  infuse  or  instil 
subtly  or  imperceptibly. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i.  xxv.  36:1/1  He  temperyth  hysreue- 
lacyons  and  in  such  wyse  doth  insinuate  and  inspyre  them 
into  the  bre.stys  of  hys  crysten  people,  that  by  the  secrete 
instynct  of  the  holy  gost,  they  consent  and  agre  to  gether 
in  one.  1553  Act  i  Mary  Sess.  2.  c.  i  §  2  A  very  few  persons 
. .  deuised  first  to  insinuat  a  scruple  into  the  King  your 
fathers  conscience.  1626  W.  SCLATER  E*p.  2  T/u-ss.  (1629) 
Aivb,  On  fairest  pretenses,  to  insinuate  errour  about  the 
time  of  Christs  second  comming.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl. 
v.  ii.  (18481  303  Opportunity  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of 
the  peoplej  that  their  Persecutors  had  rather  see  men  vitious, 
than  inqui.sitive.  1774  WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxx. 
II.  263  Cur  Author  with  much  address  insinuates  to  King 
James  the  Fourth  an  exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity.  1841 
D'IsRAKLi  Anten.  Lit.  11867)  128  Under  Elizabeth  favourite 
phrases  were  insinuated  into  the  dialect  by  over-refined  travel- 
lers. i86a  MAURICE  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos.  IV.  ix.  §  8.  530 
In  which  wisdom  was  to  be  insinuated  not  enforced. 

6.  To  convey  (a  statement  or  notion)  by  indirect 
suggestion ;  to  hint  obliquely :  now  generally  with 
implication  of  cunning  or  underhand  action. 

1561  THROGMORTON  in  Tytler  Proofs  $  lllustr.  vi.  467 
Whatsoever  the  said  queen  shall  insinuate  your  maj.  of  him. 
1563  WINJET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  10  He  can  nocht  cal  it  a 
General  Counsel,  sa  he  apperis  to  insinuat  that  the  haly 
Fatheris  aggreit  nocht  thare  amangis  thame  selfis.  1596 
DALRYMTLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x.  395  Sum  wicket  per- 
sounis  clattiris  behind  backis,  and  insinuatis,  how  contrare 
thair  vtilitie  was  that  Jornay.  1693  Bp.  ELY^/WW.  Touch- 
stone  223  Now  that  is  said  to  be  insinuated  which  Is  not  ex- 
pressly prepounded  but  adumbrated  and  obscurely  indicated. 
1732  HKKKKLEY  Ahiphr.  \.  §4  Hints  and  allusions,  expres- 
little,  insinuating  much.  1772  jfunius  Lett.  Ixviii.  355 
Was  it.  .insinuated  to  you.  .that  no  felony  was  committed  ? 
1817  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  15  Feb.  207  After  so  much  had  been 
Mia,  and  so  much  more  had  been  insinuated,  to  misrepresent 
my  own  particular  views.  1823  T.  J  EFFERSON  A  ittobiog.  Wks. 
1859  I.  67,  I.  .did  not  think  It  proper  to  insinuate  any  doubt 
of  the  fair  conduct  of  his  government.  1828  D'lSBAKU 
.  /,  I.  v.  99  [He]  delicately  insinuated  that  the  marriage 
would  never  take  place. 

absol.  1858  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xii.  30  He  must  go 
beyond  the  matter  and  beside  it,  and  insinuate  when  he  was 
unable  to  assert. 

7.  To  signify  or  express  indirectly ;  to  give  to 
understand;  to  hint,  suggest,  imply.  Obs.  or  arch. 

"533  MORE  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  i.  vi.  Wks.  1045'!  By 
these  woordes.  .our  Sauiour  dyd  as  the  old  holye  doctours 
declare,  insinuate,  and  sccretelye  sygnifye  to  theym,  the 
meate  of  hys  owne  blessed  person.  1555  EDEN  Decades  99 
By  whiche  woordes  the  poore  man  seemed  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  byn  robbed.  1605  WILLET  Hexafln  Gen.  198  It  was 
God  that  talked  with  him,  and  not  an  angel,  as  the  words  of 
the  text  insinuate.  1638  F.  JUNILS  Paint,  of  Ancients  161 
Huge  power,  which  is  signified  by  the  scepter  ;  sometimes 
a  sore  hurt,  which  is  insinuated  by  the  serpents.  1641 
MAKMiON-4«//VwaO/  '•  He  did  insinuate  with  his  eyes,  unto 
me,  I  should  depart  and  leave  them.  17760.  SEMPLE  Build- 
ing in  Water  146  The  small  Dart  at  r.  insinuates,  that  only  a 
small  Quantity  of  the  Tide  comes  into  the  Harbour.  1816 
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S'JOIT    Talcs  J\fy  Lamikrd  Scr.  i.  Inti.Kl,  Our  n. 
and  mart  of  gain,  \v)n.T<-l.y  I  inr.iim.i 

t  8.  Law.  To  enter  (a  deed  or  docuiueir 
official  register ;  to  register ;  to  deliver  or  lodge  for 
registration.    Cf.  INSINUATION  6.    (F.  iminu<:rt  late 
L.  ittsiuutin:)  0/>s. 

1529  Act  -.'i  flcn.  r///(  c.  5  Every  suchc  bysshoppe  or 
ordynary.. shall  approve  insynuaic  wralc  and  regyslre  from 
tyme  to  lyme  the  said  testamentcs.      1602  1  i  ; 
ParalL  32  Such  Testaments  i    to   the 

Officiall  or  Commissarie  of  the  Hi -.hop  <>f  tin-  lHoces  within 
fuure  monethcs  after  the  death  of  the  teslatur:  which  in-.iuu- 
iition  is  appointed  by  Law, 

Hence  Insrnuated///.  a. ;  Insi-nuating  vbl.  sb. 

1605  VEKSII- CAN  A't. /«/<•//.  x.(i6aS)  338  Boi: 
bcfore-iiiMiiuatcd  languages  as  haue  no  dependance  on  ours. 
1643  MILTON  />  .  11851)4  The  .suttle  i 

ing  of  Error  and  Custome.     1655  M.  CAKIEH  Hon.  AY<//r. 
(1660)  23  Eminent  preferments  ;  wliich  they  loo  ufh 
to,  more  by   insinuated   favour,    than   icall   desert.      1828 
Lights  ff  Shades  II.  192  A  smile  and  insinuated  sovereign, 
which  purchase  my  lord's  butler. 

t  Insinuate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insinuat- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  insinttarc :  see  prec.  and  -ATE  -.] 
Insinuated.  (Const.  mpa.ppU*  or  adj.} 

1534  MORE  Treat,  em  Pass um  Wks.  1292/2  The  great  mister y 
ofCnri.stespassyon..lytileand  lyttle  at  sundry  ^casuns  to  bee, 
sygnifyed  and  insinuate  conueniently  to  man.  1671  Tnte 
Nonconf.  Pref.,  I  thought  it  worth  my  pains.. to  check  the 
tumor  of  this  insinuat  boasting. 

Insinuating,  ///.  a.    [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -INC  -'.] 

1.  That  penetrates  by  sinuous  windings  between 
the  particles  of  a  body  ;  subtly  penetrating. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  170  His  wit  and  appre- 
hension (like  the  insinuating  ayre)  will  pierce  through  lessu 
cranyes  then  the  pores  of  a  mans  bodiu.  1735  SOMKKVILLE 
Chase  iv.  369  Th*  insinuating  Eel,  that  hi<i<.-:>  hi  i 
iieath  the  slimy  Mud.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §60  A  vul.it  1U-, 
smooth,  insinuating  oil.  1799  tr.  .Mdstcrs  Lett.  Eng.  165 
Black  smoak.  .of  the  most  subtile  and  insinuating  nature. 

2.  That  artfully  works   his  way  into  company, 
position,  favour,  etc. ;  wily,  wheedling,  ingratiat- 
ing.    Of  persons,  their  manner,  etc. 

1591  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  V/t  n.  iv.  35  Without  all  colour  Of 
base  insinuating  flatterie,  I  pluck  this  white  Rose  with 
Plantagenet.  1591  NASHE  /'.  Pfnitess^  (ed.  2)  nb,  Let  not 
a  seruile  insinuating  slaue  creepe  betwixt  your  legges  into 
credit  with  your  Lords.  1664  H.  MORE  ^\fyst.  Iniq.  209 
A  more  cunning  Impost  our  and  insinuating  Hypocrite.  1782 
COWPER  Progr.  Err.  ^  By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected 
arts  The  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts  . .  The 
poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm,  a  1859  MACAU  LAY  Hist. 
Eng.  xxiii.  V.  27  Englishmen  of  honourable  name,  distin- 
guished appearance,  and  insinuating  address. 

Hence  Insi'nuatingly  adv.,  in  an  insinuating 
manner;  Insi'nnating-ness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

1861  G.  MKKEDITH  E.  Harrington  I.  vi.  88  He  insinuat- 
ingly remarked  he  could  jog  on  all  night.  1882  MRS.RIDDELL 
Pr.  Wales's  Garden-Party  24  '  Is  your  husband  very  shy, 
Mrs.  Arkley?'  enquired  the  judge's  granddaughter,  blandly 
and  insinuatingly. 

Insinuation  (insiniz^jDn).  [zd.L.itisitittd- 
tion-eni)  n.  of  action  f.  insinuate  to  INSINUATE  :  cf. 
F.  insinuation  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  The  action  of 
insinuating. 

1.  A  winding  or  twisting. 

1661  EVELYN  Diary  15  July,  I  greately  admired  at  the 
extravagant  turnings,  insinuations,  and  growth  of  certaine 
birch  trees  among  the  rocks.  1869  J.  MAKMNEAU  Ess.  II. 
3  The  infinitely  fine  insinuations  of  analysis. 

2.  Introduction  or  entrance  by  winding,  indirect, 
or  stealthymotion ;  creeping  or  slipping  in  covertly 
or  stealthily ;  stealing  in. 

1614  Bp.  HALL  Jfo:0//.  Treat.  488  Pleasure  is  of  a  winding, 
and  serpentine  nature;  ..  Withall,  her  insinuations  are 
so  cunning,  that  you  shall  not  perceive  your  exccsse,  till 
[etc.].  i6a4  DONNE  Semi.  ii.  17  That  a  Virgin  may  have  a 
child  by  the  insinuation  and  practise  of  the  Devill.  1644 
BULWER  Chirol.  114  Omit  this  benevolent  insinuation  of  the 
Hand.  1664  EVELYN  Sytva  (1679)  13  These  concussions  of 
the  Roots,  loosning  the  mould,  make  room  for  their  more 
easie  insinuations.  1685  BOYLE  Salitb.Air  31  The  possible 
insinuation  of  Effluvia,  that  rove  in  the  Air,  at  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  1799  KIBWAN  Geol.  Ess.  1 139  Putrefaction 
on  the  one  part,  and  gradual  insinuation  of  stony  par- 
ticles on  the  other,  until  the  petrifaction  is  completed. 
rtiSofi  I.  v  Wks.  II.  365  (Jod.)  The  resistance 

of  adamant  is  insufficient  to  defeat  the  insinuation  of  a  fibre. 

3.  The  action  of  stealing  into  the  favour  or  affec- 
tions of  any  one  by  winning,  persuasive,  or  subtle 
means;    ingratiation.     Also,   an  instance  of  this, 
a  winning  or  ingratiating  action  or  speech. 

1553  T.  WILSON  R/tct.  (1580)  101  A  privie  twinyng,  or  close 
crepyng   in,    to  win   favours   with    muche  circttB 
called  insinuation.    1644  BULWER  Chiron.  ^  When  She  came 
to  read  it,  and  found  not  the  insinuations  of  elocution  and 


never  advanced  a  Step  by  way  of  In -inuathin. 
Favour  or  Affection,  as  they  say,  on  any  Side,     ih 
Il'ar.  .xxi,  [Her  voice)  possessed  as  well  the  t'-nes  which  im- 
press awe  and  conviction  as  those  of  persuasive  in  : 

t  b.   Rhet.  A  kind  of  exordium  to   a   speech 
designed  artfully  to  win  over  the  hearers.  Obs. 


INSIPID. 

uncc  . .  somctini'  ;!>•-.  we 

beeke. .to  shew  that  tfi-  !•      1616  HULLOKAI, 

4.  The  subtle  ur  mieniible  instilling  uf  anything 
into  the  I 

.  I5»«''<  ••'•W.  i].).!!,,  Alihomtotdmyt 

m  thy  myndc  y    1         •  [Kjynt  of  ony  i 

:.      1678  C'i  I'UuRTH    h:lcll.   .S>J/.   I.   iv.   ; 
Who  by  i:  uth  hath  deli, 

n  of  mind.       1697    Ponm    Anti<j. 
Gum  n. 

1863  J.  G.  MLKI-MV  Ci'trttri.  Gttt.  ii.  17  lly  the  iriMnu.ili..n 
of  a  few  fundamental  and  gcrminant  noliun 

5.  The  suggestion  or  luntiii};  of  any: ! 

rectly,  covertly,  or  by  allusion  or  implication.  Also 
with  //.,  an  indirect  or  covert  sug^i 

1531  MOKK  Confut.  TinJalc  Wks.  819/1  Many 
sary  truthcs,  though  they  be  spoken  of  in  scripture,  and 
I    some  insinuacioii  made  of  them,  .yet  |ett.].     1533  —  Attftu. 
i\ysancii Bk.  IV.  viii.  Wks.  in?  i  He  j;aue  thtin  ai>  : 
cion  and  signification  thcrof,  in  that  he  ^ii 
that   I   shall  geue  yuu  is  my  lle-he.     1641 
SniL-it.  Intrud.,  \\'ks.  (1851)  258  A  modest  title  should  only 
informe  the  buyer  what  the  book  container  with.  i. 
insinuation.     1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  /ttiq.,  Afvi.  328  There 
is  not  tlie  least  i 

is  the  Author  of  sin.    17*7  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magit  i.  iv.  (1840) 
y6  Whether  Satan  did  it  thus,  or  by  any  other  r. 
insinuation,  we  are  not  sure.    1748  Alison's  I'py.  in.  vii.  356 
Which  groundlc  .  weignt. 

1884  L.  J.  JKNMNI.S  L'rokfr  Tapirs  \.  x.  287  '1  his  insinua- 
tion, .was  promptly  met  and  disposed  of  at  the  tiuic. 

•(•6.  Law.  The  production  or  delivery  of  a  will 
for  official  registration,  as  a  step  towards  procuring 
probate.  (SoinK.  ;  late  \*.insinuatio notification, 
publication,  Coil.  Justin.}  Obs. 

1529  Act  21  Hfn.  I'll  I,  c.  5  Any.. person,  .whychc.  .shall 
have  auctorite  or  power  to  take  or  receyv. 
synuaciun   or  apprubacion  of   testament.      i6oj 
SINUATE  v.  8].     1706  PHILLIPS,  Insinuation  of  ti  Will. .,  the 
first  Production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  in  the   K 
Hands,  in  order  to  its  Probate.    17*6  A\  Lll-Kt  r<i*--r£,>H  534 
The  Insinuation  or  Kcgistring  of  Wills  is  the  Publi 
Wills  at  the  Acts  of  Court. 

Insinuative  (insi'ni«i<'tiv,  -Aiv),  a.  [f.  L. 
insinuat-,  ppl.  stem  of  tnsinuare  to  INSINUATE  + 
-IVE:  cf.  F.  i>isinuaiif(i-,l\i  c,  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized  by  insinuation,  tending  to  insinuate. 

1.  Having  the  tendency  or  property  of  stealing 
into  favour  or  confidence  ;  subtly  ingratiating. 

1599  li.vcoN  (?/M.  Libel  \.  in  Kcsuscitatio  (1661)  108  Any 
Popular,  or  Insinuative,  Carriage  of  Himself.     1611  T.  TAV- 
LOR  Coiiiin.  Titus  ii.  14  Preuent  the  wiles  and  policies  of 
this  tyrant ;  for  he  is  of  a  serpentine,  creeping,  and  insinu- 
atiue  nature.     i6a6  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  -2  Thfss.  (1629)  A  ivh, 
First,  Proccme  insinuatiue,  Cap.  i.  ad  Vers.  5.  [Cf.  prec.  3  b.l 
i647TRApi'Ct>ww/.  Matt.  vii.  15  The  locusts  also.  .}• 
like  women  insinuative  and  flattering,     a  1656  Ur.   H  \i  t. 
Gt.  Impostor  \  K.^  Is  a  man  . .  plaine  dcaJii 
uncivill :    is  he  wisely  insinuative  ?  he  is  a  flatterer.     1683 
CAVE  Ecclesiastic!,  At/iantisius   93   His   Discourse   [was! 
plausible  and  insiin-.ativc.     1768-74  TixKtK  Lt.  -\ 
II.  401  The  insinuative  force  of  sympathy  and  in!' 
with  other  people. 

2.  Tending  to  insinuate  or  gently  instil  into  the 
mind. 

1786  G.  CHALMERS  Life  De  Foe  (1841)  78  Such  insinuative 
instruction  as  [has]  seldom  been  equalled,  but   m 
passed. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  involving  insinuntimi  or 
suggestion ;    given   to    or    making   insim 
prone  to  allusive  suggestion  ;  suggestive,  hinting. 

1648  E.  Si-.MiKE  in  Siiute'i  Sara*  I,  Hagar  ( 1649)  aija. 
None  whatsoever  extant  [writings  are]  so  copious  and  in- 
sinuative in  the  Application.  1736  LEDIAHD  Lift  Marl- 
hmiirk  II.  223  What  a  Heap  of  insinuative  Scandal  ..  is 
here  thrown  upon  the  greatest  Man  of  his  Age.  1859  KIM.S 
LEV  Mix.  (1860)  II.  35  Not  to  excite  the  mm 
public  against  him  by  those  insinuative  or  vituperative 
epithets,  which  are  but  adders  and  scorpions. 

Hence  Insi'nuatively  adv.,  in  an  insinuativc- 
manner  ;  Insi'nnativeness,  insinuative  quality. 

1617  COLLISS,  Off.  Up.  Ely  n.  viii.  309  Not  literally,  not 
iy,  but  yet  insinuatiuely  and  intentionally.     1657 
83  EVILVN  Hist.  Ktlig.  (1850)  II.  249  Cralti 
lively  introduced  by  the  subtlety  of  Satan.     1727  I 
II    Insinitatinptess,  Iiisiiiuati-.vness,  insinualn-. 
Engagir  1837  T.  HOOK  7...  • 

Appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  his  insinuat  i 

Insinuator  ,insi-ni«i*'tai).     Also  7  -er.     [a. 
L.  insinuator,  agent-n.  f.  insinuare  t. 
see  -ou.]     One  who  insinuates,    a.  One  who  art- 
fully creeps  into  favour;    b.  One  who  hints  or 
suggests  subtly. 

1598    Ki."KUi,    Insinuatort,   an   insinuator,  a   crWll 
creeper  into  ones  bosome,  fauor  or  tiiind.     1619  Pt 

»nulxi.6o4Tokeepeouttl 
the  violent  Intruder,  and  fraudulent  Insmuater.    ,1  1641  1  i 


i  .  n.    [f.  L 
I'- 


us,  and  our  cause  hated  of  the  hearers.    1586  A.  DAY  Eng. 
Secretary  i.  (1625)  it  We  study  to  winiie  favour  or  allow. 


1748 

creeper 

Insinuatory  i 
nt-  (see  Lssixr.viK  v.)  +  -ouv.] 

1871  M 
is  very  mui  h  more  indirect,  insinuatory,  and  furn 

Insipid    insi-pid),  a.  (st.)  [ad.  late  L.  imipidui 
taste-less,  f.  in-    IN-  :')  +  sapidu*  well-tastf 
prudent,  SAI-ID:  cf.  F.  imipide  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.- 
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INSIPIDITY. 

Darm.).      Sense   3   is    found    in   med.L.   and    the 
Romanic  latins.,  whence  app.  in  ling.] 

1.  Without  taste,  Usteless  ;  also,  having  only  a 
very  slight  taste;  without  perceptible  flavour  or 
flavour  sufficient  to  gratify  the  palate. 

1620  VENNER  L'ia  Recta  vii.  10;  There  are  also  some 
Apples  that  are  insipid,  or  without  taste.  1626  BACON  .Vr/zw 
§  632  There  he  Plants  that  haue  their  Roots  very  Hot  and 
Aromaticall ;  And  their  Seeds  rather  lusipide ;  As  Ginger. 
1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess.  ii'aters  I.  82  No  water  can  be  pure 
that  is  not  quite  insipid.  1774  GULUSM.  .Vat.  Hist.  (1776) 
I V.  23  The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  ones . .  but 
their  flesh  is  not  so  good,  being  more  insipid  and  softer. 
1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Loud.  Disf>.  11818)  103  Good  and 
recent  yellow  wax  has  a  slight  odour  of  honey,  is  insipid. 
i8»a  IMISON  Sc.  Q  Art  II.  87  The  rest  of  the  earths  are 
insipid,  and  are  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Path.  Insipid  diabetes  diabetes  insipid  us  .  a 
form  of  the  disease,  distinguished  from  saccharine 
diabetes  'diabetes  mellitus)  :  see  DIABETES. 

1879-89  J.  M.  DCXCAN  Left.  Dis.  Worn.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  87  In 
this  kind  of  retention  the_re  is  frequently,  and  probably 
always,  a  kind  of  insipid  diabetes  present. 

2.  fig.  \\  anting  the  qualities  which  excite  interest 
or  emotion  ;  uninteresting,  lifeless,  dull,  flat. 

(In  many  early  quotations  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense 
meant  was  2  or  3.) 

16..  EVELYN  Diary  18  Aug.  1649,  In  y"  coach ..  went  Mrs. 
Barlow,  the  King's  mistress  and  mother  to  y"  Duke  of 
Munmouth,  a  browne,  beautiful],  bold,  but  insipid  creature. 
1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  11767)  III.  89  This  was  an  insipid 
snowy  day,  no  walking  day.  1723  ORMOND  ibid.  II.  33, 1  am 
still  such  an  insipid  correspondent.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal. 
Beauty  yi.  36  How  soon  does  a  face  that  wants  expression, 
grow  insipid,  tho'  it  be  ever  so  pretty.  1845  DISKAKU  Sybil 
(1863)  153  Mr.  Mountchesney  and  Lord  Milford  poured 
forth  several  msipid  compliments.  1858  LYTTON  IWiat  unit 
he  tto  ?  i.  i,  Kisses,  though  pleasant  in  private,  are  insipid 
in  public. 

1 3.  Devoid  of  taste,  intelligence,  or  judgement ; 
stupid,  foolish,  dull.  06s. 

1651  BAXTER  Inf.  Baft.  185,  I  am  sorry,  .that  you  should 
glory  in  such  insipide  arguing.  1662  PEPVS  Diary  29  Sept  , 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  . .  is  the  most  insipid  ridi- 
culous play  that  ever  I  saw.  1683  —  Ibid.  15  Jan.,  To 
church,  where  a  most  insipid  young  coxcomb  preached. 
1688  Ln.  DELAMER  Wks.  (1694}  20  Words  and  Phrases  with- 
out Sense  Tickle  the  Ears  of  insipid  people.  1784  COWPVK 
Task  in.  64..  Without  it  [elegance],  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene 
lo  which  th  insipid  citizen  resorts. 

t  B.  as  si.  An  insipid  person  or  thing ;  one  who 
is  deficient  in  sense,  spirit,  or  taste.  Obs. 

a  1700  K.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crrw,  Insipids,  Block-heads 
1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iv.  (1840)  114  Whether  the 
flights  of  their  insipids  are  ecstacies  of  the  adored,  or  of  the 
horrid.  1781  P.  KING  .Mod.  Loud.  Spy  24  It  was  therefore 
agreed  to  class  me  as  an  insipid,  a  1834  LAMB  Final.Meui. 
\.  n  Coleridge  192  'Tis  better  not  to  think  of  present  possi- 
bles, that  we  may  not  be  out  of  humour  with  present  insipids. 
Insipidity  (insipi-diti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ITY  :  cf. 
K.  insipidity  (is,-; 2  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  insipid,     a.  Tasteless- 
ness. 

1611  COTC.R.,  InsifidiU,  insipiditie,  wallowishnesse  vn- 
sauounnesse.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Insipidity,  a  being  insipid, 
unsavoury.  1740  CHEYNE  Regimen  p.  liv,  Water  being 
signatur  d  by  its  greatest  Fluidity  and  Insipidity.  1807  T 
IHOMSON  Client.  II.  102  Water  owes  its  agreeable  taste  to 
the  presence  of  air;  hence  the  insipidity  of  boiled  water. 
b.  Want  of  life  or  spirit,  lack  of  interest,dullness. 

•7i5.tr.  Ctess  D'Aunnys  Wks.  247  The  Reason  of  the 
Heaviness  and  Insipidity  of  my  Behaviour.  1796  JANE 
AusTKX  Seme  f,  Sens.  xi.  (1849)  43  Her  insipidity  was  in- 
variable, for  even  her  spirits  were  always  the  same  1875 
WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  vii.  113  The.  .insipidity  of  words  worn 
out  by  the  use  of  persons  who  have  put  neither  knowledge 
nor  feeling  into  them. 

t  c.  \\  ant  of  taste   or   judgement ;    weakness 
folly.   Obs. 

1603  FLORID  Montaigne  11.  ii.  (1632)  191  To  teach  him  his 
mortalitie,  and  our  msipidiiie.  1732  Swin  Corr.  Wks.  1841 
II.  670  A  lieutenant-general  of  the  queen's  army  that  had 
courage  and  insipidity  enough  lo  hear  the  poor  doctor 
preach  to  the  bare  walls. 

2.  With  an  and  pi.    An  example  of  insipidity ; 
an  insipid  person,  remark,  etc. 

18.2  CARLVLE  Lett.,  The  '  mob  of  gentlemen'  talking  in. 
sipidities  and  Riving  dinners.  1843  M«s.  CAKLVLE  Lett  I 
2I2  \?"ous  °lner  men . .  some  other  half-do/en  insipidities 
.l8°4.9?''-  '  onimw.  12  June  833/1  The  utterance  of  a  slight 
insipidity. 

Insipidly  >si-pidli,,  adv.  [f.  INSIPID  +  -LY-.] 
In  an  insipid  manner ;  tastelessly  ;  dully  ;  f  sense- 
lessly, foolishly. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Ret,,  in.  §  54  This  doctrine  wa~  in- 
sipidly and  perniciously  urged  by  them.  1609  GAR  in 
Out***,  iv.  46  Demurely  meek,  insipidly  serene.  1799 
«.  Venter's  Lett.  Eng.  ,68  Their  pulse  is  served  to  tabl? 
insipidly  cooked.  1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  210 
Insipidly  regular  faces.  1876  Gi,u.  ELIOT  Da,,.  Der  I  iii 
It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  her  . .  that  the  family 
life  would  cease  to  be  entirely,  insipidly  feminine. 

Insipidness  insi-pidnes  .  [f.  as  prec.  + -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  insipid  ;  insipidity 

in'h  vSOU  •""'«"•  Jxi-  *"  InsiPidnesse  and  tastlesnesse 
in  his  Palate.  ,665-6  Phil.  Tra,,s.  I.  5,  The  Insipidness 
of  resolved  Ice  made  of  Sea  Water.  ',,„  SHAFTCSBCRV 
iniT  W  -2l4  ?helr  rcmii"<:^,  uncorrectness.  in- 

SUMdncM,  and  downright  ignorance  of  all  literate  art  1858 
HOLLAND  y  ,!co,,,t,  s  Lett.  viii.  ,62  Oftentimes,  when  you  a?e 
Jusy  with  your  modest  affair,  .  .  yol,  will  be  tempted  lo 
repine  at  their  quietness  and  insipidness. 
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Insipieuce  (.insi-piens  .  [a.  OF.  iiisifieiice 
15th  c.  in  Godef.',  ad.  L.  insifieiilia  folly,  f.  in- 
sipient-eni :  see  INSII'IEXT.]  The  quality  of  being 
insipient ;  lack  of  wisdom  ;  unwisdom,  foolishness. 
1:1422  HOCCLEVE  Jonathas  228  This  lonathas,  this  inno- 
cent yong  man.  .The  ryng  hir  tooke,  of  his  insipience.  14. . 
Sanfs  ff  Carols  (1847)  Iviii.  67  Whan.. in  women  be  fownd 
no  incypyens  ;  Than  put  hem  in  trust  and  confydens.  1603 
FLOKIO  Montaigne  111.  iii.  (1632)  45  j  All  wisedomc-  is  un- 
savourie,  that  is  not  conformed  to  common  insipience.  1625 
SHIRLEY  Lovt-truJu  in.  Y,  Your  accession  is  grateful,  my 
most  gentle  lump  of  insipience.  1864  KINCSLI'I  /.'',,/ 
dues  NtWKOM  mean  !  27  Too  many  prefer  the  charge  of 
insincerity  to  that  of  insipience. 

t  Insi-piency.    Obs.   rare-",     [see  -EXCY.]   = 
prec.  _  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Insipient  ^insi-pient),  a.  and  st.    Also  6  erron. 


(.Now  mostly,  or  wholly,  disused  to  avoid  confusion 
with  incipient.} 

1528  ROY  Rcdc  .Iff  (Arb.)  97  Braynles  and  incipient. 
IS47  BOORDK  Brev.  Health  Pref.  2  Fooles  and  incipient 
persons.  1576  FLEMING  Patwpl.  Epist.  186,  I  should  not  only 
shew  my  selfe  foolish  and  insipient,  but  also  saucie.  1647 
CLARENDON  Contempt.  Tracts  (1727)  507  There  are  very 
learned  men  who  distinguish  and  put  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  insipient  man  and  the  fool.  1811  Henry  $  Isabella 
1 .  246  The  insipient  fears  of  a  timid  mind. 


t  B.  s/>.  An  unwise  or  foolisli  person.  Obs. 


a  circle  and  insisting  upon  equal  arches.  1709-29  V.  MANDEV 
.^yst.  Math.,  Geom.  159  Angles  likewise  which  insist  on  the 
Diameter,  are  all  Right  Angles.  1812  WOODHOUSE  As/ran 
xxxvi.  357  An  eclipse  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  globe  on 
which  he  insists.  1823-79  [see  INSISTING/*//,  a.  i|. 

<J.  intr.  To  continue  steadfastly  or  persist  in  a 
course  of  action,  to  follow  steadfastly  in  (OH) 
a  person's  steps,  etc. ;  to  continue  with  urgency ; 
to  persevere,  arch. 

1586  Let.  Earle  Leyeester  24  She  hath  neuerthelesse  in- 
sisted  m  her  former  practises.  1589  NASHK  Dcd.  Greenes 
Jleiiap/wu  (Arb.)  10  In  whose  traces,  .manic  other  reverent 
Germames  insisting,  have  reedifiecl  the  mines  of  our  de- 
cayed  Libraries.  1597  MORLEV  Introd.  Mus.  126  It  will  be 
needlesse  to  insist  any  longer  in  teaching  him  descant  1638 
J.  JUNICS  Faint,  of  Ancients  291  To  caste  our  eyes  upon 
Nature,  and  to  insist  in  her  steps.  1680  H.  DODWELL  Ku 
Lett.  11691)  202  Many  of  the  primitive  Hereticks  . .  exactly 
insisted  on  their  footsteps.  1809  Erstine's  Princ.  Sc  Law 
207  An  action  may  be  denned,  a  demand  regularly  made 
and  insisted  in  . .  for  the  attaining  or  recovering  of  a  right. 
t  b.  /rails.  To  follow  in  (a  person's  steps).  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  4  133  Wee 
insist  their  steps,  whether  crooked  or  straight. 

<i.  intr.  To  dwell  at  length  or  with  emphasis  on 
or  upon  (fo/,  t»«)  a  matter;  hence,  to  insist  on 
=  to  assert  or  maintain  persistently.  Formerly,  also 
t  to  take  one's  stand  on  (in)  a  point. 

I59«  DALKYMM.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  1.118  Because  we 
heir  haue  perchance  ouer  lang  insisted,  and  haue  beine 
tedious  to  the  reider,  in  sum  particular  mau-ris.  1607 
SHAKS.  Car.  mm.  ,7  Let  them  If  I  say  Fine,  cry  Fine  ; 
Death  cry  Death,  Insisting  on  the  olde  prerogatiue. 
1609  I,.  JoNSON  Lose  it  Altered  I.  ii,  I  cannot  now  insist 
Upon  particulars.  1611  \V.  SCI.ATER  Key  (1629)  131  I  hau 


.  njuta  ,y  rnu.  in.  u  us.  1071  I.  338,  1  shall  msi: 
no  longer  on  that  point.  1793  BCRKE  Co:td.  Miiwritv  Wks 
VII.  264  The  ruling  Jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  [etc.]. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  408  Socrates  is  not  prepared 
to  insist  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  description. 

b.    with    clause:    To    maintain    persistently   or 
positively  that  a  thing  is  so. 

a  1715  Bt  RNET  Own   Time  (1725)  I.  n.   239  Leighton  in- 
sisted,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  for  that  very  reason      1768 
biERNE.SVx/.  Jaurn.,  Case  of  Delicacy  (1888)  252,  I  begged 
a  thousand  pardons,  but  insisted  it  was  no  more  than  an    , 
ejaculation.      1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.   21   V.   489   It   was 
insisted  that  the  testator  had  restrained  the  estate  of  in-    ' 
hentance  during  her  life.     1875  JOWETT  Plate,  ed.  2)  IV  19 
Protarchus.  .insists  that,  .all  pleasures  are  good. 

4.  To  make  a  demand  with  persistent  urgency  ; 
to  take  a  persistent  or  peremptory  stand  in  regard 
to  a  stipulation,  claim,  demand,  proposal,  etc. 
Const.  OH,  upon  (formerly  for,  against,  or  hi/in.). 


certaine  Subsapients  so  worldly  wise,  as  they  thinke  all  other 
men  insipients. 

Hence  f  Insi-piently  adv.,  unwisely,  foolishly. 

1536  BOORDE  Let.  to  Crmnwcll  i  Apr.  in  'introd.  A'wrc/ 
(1870)  Forewords  52  They  wolde  cause  me  wrett  full  incypy- 
ently  to  be  prior  of  london.  1550  BALE  Afol.  61  Neyther 
was  Gods  servyce  therby  lefte  nor  defrauded,  as  vow  in- 
sippently  write. 

Insist  (insi-st},  v.  [ad.  I.,  innstt-re  to  stand 
upon,  persist,  dwell  upon,  f.  in-  (IK--)  +sistere  to 
stand:  cf.  F.  i  mister  (1336  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.   To  stand  or  rest  on  or  upon.  ?  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Insistere,  to  insist.. to  stale,  rest  or  leane 
vpon.  1613  BKERKWOOD  Lang,  ff  Rclig.  xv.  150  No  straight 
line  insisteth  perpendicularly,  on  the  face  or  circumference 


INSISTING. 

Ti.6l3i.L"'  HtKI!EK'  '"  Kllis  Orig.  Let!.  Scr.  i.  III.  ,65 
1  hat  the  sayd  Kinge  of  Spaine  would  never  insiste  upon 
obtaimnge  those  priviledges.  1647  CLAKENDON  J/isl  Kel> 
i.  S  21  1  I  his  condition  should  be  first  humbly  insisted  on' 
1701  C.  DAVENANT  Peace  f,  li'ari.  xi.  11704'  I.  =44  Those 
who.  .insist  lor  a  strange  kind  of  Latitude,  and  to  hay 
PriYiledges  above  the  rest  of  their  Fellow  Subjects  a  i7ic 
BCRNET  Own  Time  (1725!  I.  n.  300  They  insisted  mainly 
against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
1749  BP.  LAVINGTON  Entluis.  Mctluidists  11754)  I.  ii  -4  Her 
Spouse  insisting  to  play  another  Game,  she  lost  it  1778 
JOHNSON  in  BanatUsS  Apr.,  No  good  and  worthy  man  will 
1st  upon  another  man's  drinking  wine.  1875  W.  S.  FUv- 
\\-.\KD  Love  agst.  World  77  Since  you  insist,  I  cannot  help 
it.  1896  La-w  Times  C.  408/1  It  is  now  time  to  insist  on 
the  necessary  appointment  being  made. 
b.  with  that  and  clause. 

1676  tr.  GitiUatiere's  I'oy.  Athens  17  We  insisted  that 
wneii  we  struck  and  saluted  them,  the  Frigot  should  hane 
out  either  the  French  or  English  Colours.  ,883  FHOLUE 
Short  .y,,d.\V  ,.  iii.  33  The  king  insisted  that  a  sacred 
profession  should  not  be  used  as  a  screen  for  the  protection 
of  felony. 

Insistence  (insi-stens).  Also  8-  -ance.  [I. 
INSIST  v.  (.or  its  L.  source)  +  -ENCE.  The  spelling 
in  -ame  follows  assistance,  resistance,  from  French  : 
cf.  mod.F.  insistence  •  Mercier,  1  801  ).]  The  action 
oi  insisting  ;  the  fact  of  being  insistent  ;  emphatic 
or  urgent  dwelling  upon  a  statement,  demand,  etc.  ; 
also  the  quality  of  being  insistent;  =next. 

.1611  FLORIO,  Insistent,  insistence,  persistance  an  in- 
sisting. 1644  DIOBY  Mans  Souldb^i  in  It  requirelh  no 
further  particular  insistance  upon  it,  to  shew  [etc.]  1727 
Art  Sftotnig  in  Pitblick  137  (Jod.i  The  figure  called  epl- 
mone  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  we  may  call  insistance. 
1798  W.  I  AVLOR  in  Monthly  Rei:  XXVII.  210  His  general 
insistance  on  tradition.  1863  KINCLAKE  Crimea  (1076'  I.  ix. 
130  A  .  .  tone  of  insistence  bordering  at  times  on  intimida- 
tion. 1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  vii.  (1875)  300  The  per- 
petual insistence  on  the  motive  of  future  rewards  and 

unishments.     ^2  MRS.   CROSSE  Red  tetter  Days  I.  241 

he  says  with  great  insistence  that  her  rhymes  are  meant 
for  rhymes. 

Insistency  (insi-stensi).  Also  -anoy.  [f.  as 
prec.  :  see  -ENCY.]  The  quality  of  being  insistent  ; 
perseverance  in  dwelling  upon,  pressing,  or  main- 
taining something  ;  urgency,  pertinacity  ;  also,  an 
instance  of  this. 

1859  W.  ANDERSON  Disc.  (1860)  236  The  faithfulness  of  the 
preacher  s  insistency.  1878  MRS.  STOWE  Pegaimc  P.  iv. 
(1879)  3°  "s  ticking  began  to  strike  .  .  with  a  nervous  insis. 
tancy  on  her  ear.  1881  lilaclm:  i\far.  Mar.  400  Sent  a 
gentleman  from  France  to  invite  him  thither  with  great  in- 
sistency. 1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlanders  xxvii.  189  The  ter- 
rible  insistencies  of  society. 

Insistent  (insi-stent  ,  a.  (sb.~)     Also  9  -ant. 
[ad.  L.  insistent-em,  pr.  pple.  olinsistere  to  INSIST.] 
1.  Standing  or  resting  on  something,  rare 
"^WOTTON  Archit.  in  Relij.  (1672)  19  that  the  breadth 
't  the  Substruction  be  at  least  double  to  ihe  insistent  Wall 
"755  JOIIXSON,    Insistent,    resting  upon   anything.    ,11886 
SIR   S.    FERGUSON    Ogham    Inscript.    (18871    125    Parallel 
st£"ight  lines  insistent  on  and  dependent  from  others. 

4.  Dwelling  firmly  on  something  asserted,  de- 
manded, etc.  ;  persistent,  urgent.  Hence,  Enforc- 
ing attention,  obtruding  itself  upon  the  attention. 

1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Xf.  Cifsy  HI.  234  The  eye  of  day,  The 
insistent  summer  sun,  seems  pitiless.     1876  —  Dan.  Der.  iv. 
xxx,  He  got  no  answer,  and  ..  repeated  his  question  in  an 
insistent  tone.     1879  FROUDE  Cxsarxm.  187  The  aristocracy 
nad  become  more  insistent  upon  the  privilege  of  birth     188 
I.  HARDY  Trumpet-Major  III.  xxxii.  ,6  The  solitude  wa 
r  e 
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,3  et  more  insistent  bV  'he  silence  of  the  mill-wheel. 
ll  Mall  C.  2  Oct.  1/2  The  insistent  facts  of  sin, 
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suffering,  and  misery.  1893  Scot's  Tra-:  S.  E.  A/rica  50 
Ihe  natives  ..  were  very  insistent  that  I  should  try  and 
shoot  one. 

3.  Ormt/i.  [F.  imislant.]  Applied  to  the  hind 
toe  of  birds  when  it  is  inserted  so  high  that  it 
touches  the  ground  only  with  its  tip  :  opposed  to 
incumbent,  ,886  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

B.  as  sb.  An  insistent  person. 

1868  Kix<;  LAKE  Crimea  11877'  IV.  xiii.   408    Insistants.. 
approaching  him  with  their  urgency.     1881  MRS.  C.  PRAED 
Policy  tf  P.  I.   17  'We  don't  mean  to  let  you  clear  out  '. 
cried  one  of  these  insistents. 

Hence  Insrstently  adv.,  in  an  insistent  manner, 
with  insistence. 

1873  Miss  BROL-GHTON  Nancy  II.  117  He  earnestly  and 
insistantly  begs  of  me  to  gather  all  my  people,  .around  me. 
1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  xx.vvi,  'Then  tell  me  what 
better  I  can  do  ',  said  Gwendolen,  insistently.  1879  H.  JAMES 
Hecwtharnt  114  The  interest  of  the  story  lies.,  in  the  situa- 
tion winch  is  insistently  kept  before  us. 

Insi'ster,  rf.1  [f.  INSIST  v.  +  -EU  '.]  One  who 
insists. 

1611  FLORIO,  Insistore,  an  insister,  a  persister.  1641  LD 
DIGBY  Sf.  Part.  19  Jan.,  19  The  first  mover,  and  insister  to 
have  this  clause  added  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  1872 
AtttH*UM3  Aug.  145/2  The  new  President  of  the  Philo- 
logical  Society  is  a  strong  insister  on  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  changes  that  are  in  course  of  working  themselves 
out  in  living  languages. 

In-sioter,  sb*  :  see  Ix  adv.  \  2  a. 
1644  MS.  Ace.  St.  Jolms   Hasp.,   Canlert.,   Shee   was 
admitted  an  in  sister. 

t  Insi-ster,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  •>.    [f.  L\-  1  +  SISTER.  ] 
trans.  To  make  into  or  admit  as  a  sister. 
1611  Ij  LORJO,  luscrellare,  to  insister. 

Insisting  (.insi-stiij'i,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  INSIST  v.  + 
-i.xiil.]     The  action  of  the  verb  INSIST  ;  insistence. 


INSISTING. 
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INSOLENCE. 


1MB  FLOKlOj /JUtf/MM,    -i   pcl-i-till.;,  an   insi-till^.      1638 

I- .  J  L  NIUS  Paint.  ofAncietttt  26  A  custone  of  insisting  upon 
any  one    intended   Imagination.     1866  Sal.  Rgv.   :-•  :-M>[. 
367/1  There  i.-  an  altogether   unreasonable  insisting  upon 
graces  and  airs  and  fine  manners. 
Insi'Sting,  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '-'.] 

1.  Resting,  superincumbent  :  of.  INSIST  v.  I. 
1787  BAILEY  vol.  II  s.v.,  The  Angles  of  any  Segmenl  ,LIL 

said  to  be  insisting  or  standing  upon  the  Arch  of  another 

nt  below.     1823  P.  NICHOLSON  /V<it/.  guilder- 
bnssummer,  where  it  raists  a  tnuuvtne  insi-ting  weight. 

1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Led.   Archit.  I.  146   Making  the  bases 
and  capitals  face  in  the  direction  of  the  insisting  arch-rib. 

2.  That  insists ;  that  dwells  urgently  or  pertina- 
ciously upon  a  point. 

1611  FLORIO,  liLsistente,  insisting,  persisting.  1797  MKS. 
RADCLITEE  Italian  xxiii.  (iS-Mi  050  A  yet  more  insistini; 
voice.  1832  MOORE  Diary  1-24  Mar.,  in  Mtiit.  (1854)  VI. 
.'49  A  fancy.. which  lately  took  a  more  serious  and  insisting 
shape. 

Hence  Insi'stingly  adv.,  with  insistence,  insis- 
tently. 

1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Com.  xii.  11892)  174  Her  father 
did  not  let  the  occasion  slip  to  speak  insisting!}'.  1892 
Z>Y<(U-zt'.  Mag.  CLI.  307/2,  'I  forbid  you',  she  called  out, 
insistingly. 

Insrstive,  a.  rare.  [irreg.  i.  INSIST +  -IVK.] 
Having  the  character  or  quality  of  insisting. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarcli.,  Kifk.  II,  lii,  They  many  tiling 
perpend;  and  some  they  Cu'I  Insistive  Articles.  1892 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Disf.  10  Mar.,  Their  women  folks  are  the 
most  brazenly  insistive  and  picturesquely  attired  fortune 
tellers  in  all  the  world. 

f  Insi-sture.  Obs.  ran-*,  [f.  INSIST  v.  + 
-UBK.]  A  word  of  obscure  use  in  Stiakspere  :  taken 
variously  in  the  sense  of  '  persistency,  constancy ' 
(Schmidt),  '  regularity,  or  perhaps  station'  (Nares  i ; 
pern.  =  '  steady  continuance'  in  their  path. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  l.  iii.  87  The  Heauens  ihemsclues, 
the  Planets,  and  this  Center,  Obserue  degree,  priority,  and 
place,  Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  forme. 

t  Insi'te,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insit-its,  pa.  pple. 
of  inserere  to  engraft,  implant :  see  INSITION.] 
Implanted ;  situated  within. 

•651  WITTIK  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  IV.  xlviii.  404  They 
are  not  insite  and  naturally  placed  there.  1656  STANLEY 


1611  FLORID, 


, 


223    Damascene    saith  ..  the   knowlege   or  notion  of  Gods 
existence  is  naturally  insite  and  ingenite  to  us. 

t Insi'tiency.   Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  IH-8  +  L. 

iiticnt-em.  pr. pple.  of  siti-re  to  thirst :  see  -KNCV.] 
Freedom  from  thirst. 

1701  GREW  Cosm.  Sacra  III.  ii.  §  37  What  is  more  admir- 
able, than  . .  the  Insitiency  of  a  Camel,  for  travelling  in  the 
Deserts  of  Africa? 

I  Insi  ticm  ' .  Obs.  Also  7  incision,  iuscition. 
[ad.  L.  insition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inserere  to  plant 
in,  engraft,  f.  in-  >,lN-  -)  +  serere  to  sow,  plant. 
From  similarity  of  sound,  and  the  use  of  cutting, 
formerly  mixed  up  with  incision.]  The  action  of 
engrafting,  engraftment ;  concr.  a  graft. 

1589  FLEMING  Virg.  Georg.  n.  2r  note,  .Semination,  insiti.jn, 
inoculation  ..  the  three  kindes  of  grafting.  1608  WILI.I.I 
Hrrafla  E-ivd.  79  The  grafting  and  incision  of  trees. 
,i  1682  SIK  T.  BROWNE  frac'l  (1684)  45  The  rules  of  insition 
or  grafting.  1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (ib;j)  154  Improved  by 
Transplantation,  Stercoration,  Insition,  Pruning. 
b.  transf.  and  _/?£•. 

1601  R.JOHNSON  KingJ.  f,  Commai.  (1603)  144  These  acqui- 
sitions are  as  it  were  incisions  or  graftings.  1630  PRVNXE 
Aati-Arinin,  114  If  no  Predestination,  then  no  Election, 
no  inscition,  no  adoption  into  Christ.  1714  /'Ait.  1'rans. 
XXIX.  73  It  has,  metaphorically,  the  name  of  Insition  or 
Inoculation.  1855  \V.  H.  MILL  Pantli.  I'riiic.  201  His  an- 
cestry's insition  from  the  Idumean  to  the  Jewish  stock. 

t  Insition  -,  obs.  erron.  form  of  INCISION. 

!6g3  WALTON  Anglt-r\\\.  150  Cut  or  make  an  insition.  or  -Ln.il 
.1  scar  as  you  may  put  the  arming  wyer  of  your  hook  into  it. 

InsititlOUS  (insiti-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  insilui-tis 
(erron.  -itins)  engrafted,  f.  insil-,  pple.  stem  of 
inserere:  see  INSITION  '  and  -mous.]  Of  en- 
grafted or  inserted  nature;  introduced  from  without. 

'  1639  USSHER  Lett.  (1686)  494  Pas-ages,  .e.vcepted  against 
.1,  insititious  and  supposititious.     1679  E\  KI.YN  i>ft>«_ (ed. .3) 
28  With  insititious  fruit.    1716  M.  DAVIES  A  then.  Brit.  Ill 
Crit.    Hist,    i    Of  our  Adscititious   School-Hooks   and   of 
Foreign  Insititious  Translations.     1825  Sou  i  HEY  in  '. ' 
XXXIII.  24  The  excrescent  errors  and  insilitious  corrup- 
tion--, were  pruned  away.      1879  M.  PAHISON    Afiftfflt  Mil. 
171  There  are  other  passages  . .  which  have  the  air  of  being 
in.-ititious  in  the  place  where  [hey  stand. 

t  I'nsitive,  a.  06s.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  ins.il  h'-ns 
engrafted,  f.  as  prec. :  see  -IVK]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  insition,  engrafting,  or  inoculation. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Atlien.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  2  That  Insitive 
and  Inoculative  method  seems  to  bid  fair  for  the  Cure. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Insitive,  grafted  or  put  in,  not  natural. 

In  situ:  see  IN  I. at.  pnp.  Inskonce,  -se, 
Inslave,  obs.  ff.  ENSCXJNCK.  KNSI.AVK. 

i  Insrni'te,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  IN-  '  +  S 
after  L.  in-fittere.]     trans.  Tu  smite  or  strike  in. 

1382  Wy.-Ln    l  .l/.ni.   xii.   -.'   And  whan    the    i 
paignye  of  Judas  appeeride,  dreed  is  ynsiiiytcn  (L.  !«'«"!<* 
cst\  to  the  enmyes  of  the  presence  of  God,  that  biholditn 
alle  thingis. 

t Insmo-ck, v.  Obs.  rare-".  [!»-*.]  trans,  lo 
clothe  or  envelop  in  a  smock. 


, 

t  Insnare,  Inanarl,  obs.  ff. 
v  .  Obs. 

L  1440  /'/v;///.  Par.'.  if 

1576  Fi  l  MINI,  l\i>ii'!'l.  1  : 
so  insnared  and  inung!ed.  -in  ncttes  of  doubtful!  i 

Insobriety  i.msobroivti  •    [I.\-3:  cf.  It.  /«- 

sobritttl  (Florio).]     Want   of  sobriety  ;    intem; 
ance  (.either  in  general  sense,  or  spec,  in  reference 
to  drinking  . 

1611  FLOKIO,  Insobrieta,  insobrictie,  drnnkennosc.  c  1645 
HOWEU.  I.ttt.  (16551  III.  x*vi.  38  Their  spiritual  pride, 
and  insobriety  in  the  search  of  in  '  .  1652 

•  l.igastrotH.  198  If  the  person  of  the  prophccycr  or 
predictor  be  noted  for  idolatry  .  .  insobriety,  covelousne--. 
<ii8i2  ARCH.  MACLEAN  l>iu..  (1048)  142  This  i: 
made  him  too  high  for  a  servant.  1814  W.  TAYLOR  in 
M,,-.  XXXVIII.  213  A  feeling  of  affectation,  of 
insobriety,  or  flutter. 

Insociability  (ini*>pibHIti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY: 
cf.  F'.  insocialiilili  i^Montesq.  1721).]  Insociable 
disposition  or  state  ;  unsociableness. 

1740  WARBUKTON  Dru.  Legal,  v.  iv.  Wks.  1611  V.  i.-8 
Christianity,  considered  by  them  as  a  Sect  of  Judaism;  whu  h 
had  carried  its  insocial>ility  as  far,  and  its  pretensions  much 
farther.  1804  W.  TENXAST  Ind.  Rccreat.  led.  2)  I.  313  A 
difference  of  temper  and  insociability.  1832  LYI  TON  Eugc'ic 
A.  t.  vii,  By  degrees,  then,  Aram  relaxed  from  !ti 
biltty. 

IllSOCiable  ins^u-J'ab'l.  -iitb'l),  <i.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  insociabil-is,  f.  in-  (In-  3)  +  social/His  SOCI- 
ABLE. Cf.  F.  insatiable  (1564  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1  1.  That  cannot  be  associated  or  combined  ;  in- 
capable of  union  ;  incompatible.  Obs. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agric.  11622)  184  Prince  Nern.i  .  . 
hath  wisely  matched  and  mixed  together  two  things  hereto. 
fore  insociable.  1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  AV//V/.  (16721  19 
Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.  1678  CUDWORTH  liittll. 
Syst.  I.  iv.  Contents  189  To  deny  God  the  honour  of  His 
Holiness,  His  singular,  insociable  and  incommunicable 
Nature. 

2.  Not  disposed  for  society  or  social  intercom  M  ; 
unsociable. 

1588  SIIAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  809  This  austere  HIM- 
life.    1626  L.  OWEN  Sftc.  Jesuit.  To  Rdr.,  The  pernitious 
and  insociable  Societie  of  the  lesuiles.     1653  R.  SANDERS 
PhysiogH.  171  She  is  at  enmity  with  her  own  kindred,  in- 
sociable.     1865  CARI.YLE  l-'mik.  C,t.  xvl.  ix.  (1872)  VI.  246 

In  all  countries  there  are  insociable  fellows,  with  whom  you 

are  obliged  to  live,  though  it  is  difficult. 

Hence  Inso'oiableness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  i;-7    • 

Inso-ciably  adv.  (Craig,  1847). 
Insocial  (insou'Jal),  a.    rare.     [ad.  late  I..  /«- 

sociAl-is,  f.  in-  (.Ix-  :;  ',  +  soiiiilis  SOCIAL.]    -  prec.  2. 

Hence  Inso'cially  adv. 
1654   tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.    164  That  long  and  pro- 

digious Wall,  which  the  Chinaists  had  erected  to  separate 

themselvs  insocially  from  the  Tartar.-,.    1748  SMOLLETT  Koif. 

Rand.  (1812)  I.  301  An  insocial  silence  ensued. 
t  InsO'Ciate,  a.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  IN-  3  +  L. 

socidt-tts  associated.]    Not  associated  ;  solitary. 
1610  B.  JONSON   Hymenxi,   Barriers   16  That  the  most 

honour'd   state  of  man  and  wife,  Doth  far  exceed  the  in- 

sociate  virgin  life. 

Insociation  (insauji-,  .gi|#l-Jan).  rare.  [f.  !»•» 
+  L.  sociation-etn  union,  from  sociare  to  associate, 
unite.]  Intimate  association  or  companionship. 

1893  J.  PULSI-OUU  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  352  Vet  men.  .can 
make  light  of  their  Father's  invitation  to  the  delights  of 
insociation  with  Himself  and  with  each  other, 

In  so  far  :  see  IN  prep.  38. 
Exceptionally  written  as  one  word:  cf.  INASMUCH. 
1847  GKOTE  (,V««  n.  xlvii.  (186=1  IV.  183  Insofar  the  latter 
had  i;ood  reason  to  complain. 
t  I'nsolate,  ///.  «•   Ohs.    [ad.  L.  insolal-  us,  pa. 


sion  of  the  top  stalks. 

Insolate  (i'nsolc'tV  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  in- 
so/are  to  place  in  or  expose  to  the  sun.  f.  in-  (Is--) 
+  sol  sun.]  trans.  To  place  in  the  sun  ;  to  expose 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  Tnsolated  ///.  a., 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

1623  COCKERAM    n,  Dried  in  the  Sun,  liisolalu/.      1664 

i  YN  Syl-.ia  (16791  -"   'he  Ji:w  tllat  impearls  the  leaves 

[of  oak-]   ill    May.    inflated,    meteorites   and  sends  up  a 

liquor,    which    is   of   admirable   effect   in   Kuplnres.     1683 

-iiiN  Doron  Mc,i.  i.   no  Some,  before  boyling,  msolatc 

for  forty  day.-.     1694  —  Rafcs   nispeiu.  (l7'3>  &4>'    «  ls 

made  of  tlic  Fruit  thereof,  being  insplated  for  a  long  tune 

in  Oyl.     1874  GROVE  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  led.  61,  Inflated 

paper  retains  the  power  of  producing  an  impression  for  a  very 

long  period. 

Insolation  (had*|pjan).  [ad.  L.  tnsoldtion- 
CHI,  n.  of  action  from  insolare:  see  prec.] 

The  action  of  placing  in  the  sun  ;  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays ;  sometimes  (.in  mod.  use)  the  action  or 
effect  of  the  sun's  ra>s  on  a  body  exposed  to  them. 

1.  In  general  sense'.  In  quot.  i6;4,  Kxposure  to 
daylight,  or  to  the  public  view.) 

1654  H.  L'EMKAN,,EC/.,w.  /<i6ss>  "8  Nature  it  self,  in 

,f  Mich  uiicle.iniies.se  ..  declined  > 
view    1665  BEALE  in  Ktvlc'sH  'ks.  \  I .  :  14, 1  am 
confident,  that  one  of  "my  thermometer,  by  such  insolation. 


iii  ihc  A 

'iurc  of  some  mb- 
stance  to  til- 
ing, blenching,  <>i 
1611  WOOD  ALL  St>  • 

1675 

»n  a  Week 
or  ten  pays.     1706  f'tul.  Iran*.  XXV 

:Vr, 
tile  drv 

i  can*. 

b.  Medical  tifatincnil>>  i  the  body  to 
the  sun's  rays. 

-t  1616  I!A<OS  .\\'-<<  Ail. 

'.ion,   Refris'  1756  C.    ! 

;    Ihc  dry  (bath 

being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  <un.      1886      : 
/JUMMJM  -  •  In  Medicine,  exposure  to  the  Min's  uys  as  a 
means  of  cure-. 

c.  Injurious  exposure  (of  animals  01   j.l. 

the  sun's  rays  or  to  excessive  heat ;  also,  disease 
thus  caused  :   (a    Sunstroke;  (6     =!i 

1758  W.    HA  i  rii'.    Miiiinfss  vij.  47    One   ca>c   oft.1 
({uentinl  Madness  . .  is  an  effect  of  Insolation,  ur  what  th* 
French  call  .7.     18*2-34  Good's  Stuffy 

(ed.  4'  I.  680  Such  fever  stciii>  less  attributable  to  the  reflux 
of  bile  into  the  blood,  than  to  the  insolation  or 
inenl.      1885    (.\-ntury    Mag.    XXIX.    661    DisaiJtrd    L 
deserts   by   insolation    produced    by  excessive    heat.     1896 
Alibutfs  Sy&t.Mctt.  1-499   I"  thermic  fever  or  insolation 
the  object  is  to  reduce  the  temperature.     1898  P.  M 
Trpp.  Dis.  xii.    205   '1'hose    lo'.'tly   used   terms,   Mil)  stroke, 
heat--  i  *olt-il,  insolatiun. 

Insole  (i'nsJ«l>     [f.  IN  a.  +  SOLE  sl>.}     a 
inner  sole  of  a  shoe  or  boot.     b.  A  flat  piece  of 


warm  or  waterproof  material  laid  inside  the  shoe. 
1851-61  MAYULVV  Lcr.d.  Labour  II.  34  The  soles,  if  there 
1  ••  a  sufficiency   of    leather,   are   shaped   into  insoles  for 
children's  shoes.     1880  'Hints  21  Sept.  4/4  Light  boots  and 
slipper.-,  called   pinups,  which  have  only  one  sole  and  no 
insole.     1890  Star  18  Jan.  4  .1  Sliced  cork  is  used  for  insoles. 
Insolence  (i'nsJlens  .  sb.   Also  ;  -ens.  6  -ense. 
[ad.  L.  iiisoleittia,  f.  insolent-em  I.VM'ir.Ni:    see 
-ENCB.    Cf.  F.  itisalenic  (.ijth  c.  in  Hau.-Darm.).] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  insolent,  esp.  as  mani- 
fested in  action,     ta.  1'ridc;  haughty  or  overbeai 
ing  conduct  or  disposition  ;   arrogance,  contempt 
for  inferiors.  Obs.  or  blending  with  b. 

,  1386  CHALCEH  Pan.  T.  T  317  it  comelh  of 

pride.. Arrogance.     Inpudence.    swellynge  of herte.     I 
lence.      Elation.      Inpacience.      c  1470    HAKUINC    Chreti. 
Pioem.  i.    My  shoost  to  kepe  from  synne  and  insolence. 
,59!  s  \m  Musts  71  They  now.   puft  vp ^  with 

•:fuli  iiiMjlence.  Pe>jiise  the  brood  •  I  i1  nee. 

1607  SIIAKS.  tV*-.  i.  i.  266,  I  do  wonder,  hi>  i- 
brooke  to  be  commanded  vndtrr  Cominius.     1667  Mi 
f.  L.  I.  502  When  Night  Darkens  the  r~treets.  then  wander 
forth  the  Sons  Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
1703  ROWE  fair  fruit,  n.  i.  553  The  rich  Man's  Insolence. 
1769  ROBERTSON   Cltas.   I'  (1706)   III.   =62    He  becan..to 
treat  the  citizens   with   great   insolence.      01873    LvriON 
J'ttitsanias  (1876)  35  The  contrast  between  the  insolence  of 
the  Spartan  chief  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Athenian.-. 

b.  Offensive  contemptuousness  of  action  or  speech 
due  to  presumption ;  impertinently  insulting  beha- 
viour; saucint-s. 

1668  DAM-SAM  Man's  the  ,1/,i.-.v>- m.  i.  V. 
'Tell  Me  by  what  title  thou  pretemi'st  to  have  Authority  t., 
punish  her!'..'  I  ought  to  do  it.'..' 'I  hat's  dWNcace  '  ATI 
thou  not  a  servant  V  1683  ISrit.  .>•/<•,.  112  When  their  In- 
science  was  such,  as  to  make  Kinps  the  Instrument-  of  then 
Ambition.  1749  I  i  T1"  generality  of 

those  who  get  their  livelihood  by  people  of  fashion,  contract 
as  much  insolence  to  the  re»t  of  manki  ••  cally 

belonged  to  that  rank  themselves.     1830  D'l.-k 
III.  v.  76  Abbot's  behaviour  to  the  higbe-t  nobiht)  in  the 
kingdom,  was  sucli  as  to  Iwrder  on  insolence.    1861  1 1 
COOK  /'.  Foster's  D.  i,    He  spoke  with  such  . 
what  he  said  sounded  almost  like  insol' 

C.  with  an  and  //.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  inso- 
lent act :  a  piece  of  insulf -nee. 

1401  CAXION  I'i/as  /'.i.-r.  (W.  de  W.  14351  42  The  cryste,. 
men  were  constrayned  to  don  in  lyke  »> 
with    Hi.  '•' 

1 1, st.  ii  The  husband,  sees  his  enemy  come  who  conluiue- 
hU   insolence-.     1631 

Revenging    un.-npi>ortable    insolences   and   in)' 
MOKI 

the  Assaults  and  Insolen.  - 

wooninW.  S.  Perry  His:.-  l.hc:" 

,  . .  will  embolden  the  Indians  to  continue 
.Icnce-.     1831  ,.v//>Ar«  9  For  a  much 

smaller  insolence  than  you  seem  capable  of. 
ci    trails/.   An  insolent  ]>eison. 

,741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  'iS.-,'  1.  180  Insolence  !  con- 
tinned  -1,  I  I  >J  you,  know  your  duty. 

f2.   Exultation:  cl.  I.NSHI.LXI  4.   Obs. 

IS9sS|.ENSER(.Wj«Cfo«/62i   H  ience  1 

me  af»ve  llic  measure  of  m\ 
furious  insolence.  I  feele  my  selfe  like  one  j 

t3.  The  condition  of  bring  unused  or  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  thing  ;  inexperience.  Obs. 

1412-40  1 1     t-': 

by  Aeinsolen,.  \  f,r  imifit,.' 

1*  1500  Crt.  ,y~Lo:  "0<  "n<i  U1  mc  »uchs 

°V4?The  quality  or  character  of  being  unusual  ; 
strangeness,  unaccustomcdness.  Obs. 


:, 


INSOLENCE. 

01631   DONNE  Ess.  Div.  (1651)  128  By  the  hardm. 
:;ce  of  the  Phrase. 

tlTlSOlcnce,  -'.  Obs.  rare*-1,  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  treat  with  insolence,  behave  insolently 
towards. 

1648  Eikjn  Bus.  iv.  24  The  Bishops,  who  were  first  fouly 
insolenccd  and  assaulted. 

t  I'nsoleucy.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  insolentia  :  see 
prec.  sb.  and  -ENCY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  insolent ;  —  INSOLENCE  i . 
1494  KABVAN  Chron,  v.  Ixxxvii.  64  After  hym  shal  come 

a  Childe  orChilder,  thatshalbe  of  suche  Insolency  and  wa.-,t- 
ynge,  that,  .[they]  shall,  .waste  and  destroye  by  theyrfolyes 
all  that  other  noble  men  hath  purchased  to  their  hande>. 
1547  Act  i  Kdw.  yi,  c.  12  §  i  For  the  Repressing  of  the 
IiiM>k-ncy  and  Unruliness  of  Men.  (11577  SIR  T.  SMITH 
Contm'tv.  Eng.  (1609)  8  The  frailtie  of  mans  nature,  .cannot 
abide  or  beare  long  that  absolute  and  vncontrolled  autho- 
ritie,  without  swelling  into  too  much  pride  and  insolencie. 
1650  WEL*I>ON  Crt.  Jos.  /  62  Those  made  him  proud,  over- 
valuing himselfe,  and  under-valuing  others,  and  infected 
with  a  kinde  of  insolency.  ifigSfR.  FERGUSON]  I'iew Ecclcs. 
M;IS  with  that  Insolency,  which  may  administer  occa- 
sion to  Sathan  and  his  Instruments  to  reproach  Religion. 

b.  with  an  and//.   =  INSOLENCE^,  i  c. 

1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  Agric.  (1622)  189  The  Britans  endure 
leuies  of  men  and  money  ..  if  insolencies  bee  forborne,  in- 
dignities they  cannot  abide.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  PscitJ. 
Ef<.  \.  \.  4  Vainly  attempting  not  only  insolencies,  but  im- 
]>ossibiltties,  he  deceived  himselfe  as  low  as  hell.  1680-90 
TbMPLE  Ess.  Pop.  Dtscont.  Wks.  1731  I.  264  To  secure  our 
Trade  from  the  Danger  of  all  Turkish  Pyracies,  or  sudden 
Insults  or  Insolencies  of  our  Neighbours.  1698  W.  CHILCOT 
Evil  Thoughts  vi.  (1851)  74  The  reason  of  fasting  being 
made  a  duty,  is  in  order  to  tame  the  insolencies  of  the  flesh. 
1729  SHELVOCKE  Artillery  v.  355  The  Grecians  observed 
i  htm  [revels  of  Bacchus]  with  the  most  horrid  Exccs»,es 
and  Insolencies  imaginable.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II. 

2  They  keep  up  a  small  fleet  for  curbing  the  insolencies 

the  piratical  states  of  Barbary. 

c.  transf.   =  INSOLENCE  sb.  i  d. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  760  A  truer  conversion 
of  the  American  world,  then  hitherto  our  Humorists,  or 
Spanish  insolencies  have  intended. 

2.  Unusualness:   =!NSOLENCE  sb.  3.      With  an 
and  pi.  An  unusual  act  or  occurrence. 

1612  DONNE  Lett.  (1651)  123  The  D.  of  Espernon  ..  with 
600  horse  in  his  train  . .  came  with  him  into  the  court : 
which  is  an  insolency  remarkable  here.  1649  JER-  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  in.  Disc.  xvi.  §  5.  58  Every  ill  example  ..  is  a 
scandall,  because  it  invites  others  to  do  the  like  . .  taking  off 
the  strange nesse  and  insolency  of  the  act.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarc/i.,  Rich.  //,  xlv,  Strange  Insolencyes  and  vnheard 
of  Things.  -They  act.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665)  131 
The  History  of  Prasternatural  Occurrences  . .  Such  inso- 
lencies in  Nature  give  us  to  understand,  that  the  most 
common  rules  of  Natural  Operation  are  not  without  excep- 
tion. 

b.  Affectedness  in  the  choice  of  unusual  words. 
[L.  insolcntia  vtrboruni .] 

1644  BULWER  Chiron.  33  In  the  Primitive  times  of  elocu- 
tion, when  eloquence  began  to  flowre  and  bud,  and  inso- 
lencie was  rarely  entertained. 

Insolent  (i'ns^lent),  a.  (sb.'}  [ad.  L.  insolent- 
em,  unaccustomed,  unusual,  excessive,  immoderate, 
haughty,  arrogant,  insolent,  f.  /*//-  (Itf-3)  -f  solt-nt- 
ertt,  pr.  pple.  of  solere  to  be  accustomed.  C£  F. 
insolent  (K.  Estienne,  1549).] 

I.  1 1.  Proud,  disdainful,  haughty,  arrogant, 
overbearing ;  offensively  contemptuous  of  the  rights 
or  feelings  of  others.  Said  of  the  powerful,  rich, 
or  successful,  their  actions,  etc.  Obs.  or  blended 
with  2. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars .  T.  p  325  Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth 
in  his  luggement  alle  othere  folk,  as  to  regard  of  his  value 
and  of  his  konnyng  and  of  his  spekyng  and  of  his  beryng. 
1596  SPENSER  State  Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  636/2  Thorough 
greatnes  of  their  late  conquests  and  seignories  they  grewe 
insolent.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  \\.  87  These  being  neerer  . . 
were  most  insolent  upon  that  City.  1676  tr.  Guillatiercs 
Voy.  Athens  16  A  haughty  insolent  person  who  affected  to 
make  himself  terrible.  1727-38  GAY  FabUs  i.  xxiv.  26 
1  What  arrogance  ! '  the  snail  replied  ;  '  How  insolent  is 
upstart  pride  ! '  1^840  THIRLW ALL  Greece  \\\.  VII.  189  Anti- 
pater  was  neither  insolent  nor  cruel.  1858  TRENCH  SJ/UH. 
N.  T.  §  30  (1876)  101  The  boastful  in  words,  the  proud  in 
thoughts,  the  insolent  and  injurious  in  acts. 

Jig.     1822  SHELLEY  Hellas  344  One  star  with  insolent  and 
victorious  light  Hovers  above  its  fall.     1830  GALT  Laivrie 
T.  in.  iii.  (1849)  93  The  insolent  and  unknown  waters  which 
had  so  swelled  the  river,  shrunk  within  their  banks. 
b.  Comb.t  as  insolent- looking  adj. 

1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  198  The  numberless  Jewish 
'.quipages  with  all  those  insolent-looking  Hebrew  women 
of  the  Leopoldstadt. 

2.  Contemptuous  of  rightful  authority ;  presump- 
tuously or  offensively  contemptuous ;  impertinently 
insulting.  Said  of  those  who  treat  superiors  or 
equals  with  offensive  familiarity  or  disrespect. 

1678  MAKVKLL  Growth  Popery  4  This  last  and  Insolentest 
attempt  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  1685  BAXTER 
rara/i/ir.  N.  T.,  Matt.  xii.  39-40  God  will  not  gratifie  their 
:it  demand.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Insolent,  saucy,  bold, 
malapert,  proud,  haughty,  disdainful,  presumptuous.  1793 
BURKE  Policy  Allies  \Vfcs.  1842  I.  604  Their  revolutionary 
tribunals,  where  every  idea  of  natural  justice  . .  have  been 
trodden  under  foot  with  the  most  insolent  mockery.  1836 
FROCDE  Hist.  Eng,  (1858)  II.  vii.  128  Uonner's  tongue  was 
insolent,  and  under  bad  control.  1884  PAE  Eustace  69  He 
is  an  idle,  drunken,  insolent  fellow. 

f  3.  Extravagant,  immoderate,  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  Obs. 
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f  1480  HI.NRYSON  Mor.  h'ab.  \.  ii,  Damesellis  \vanton,  and 
Uuolent)  That  fane  wald  play,  and  on  the  strcit  be  scnu. 
1568  GRAF  TON  Chron.  II.  15  Tburston  wasted  . .  the  goodes 
of  that  place,  in  lechery,  and  by  other  insolent  meant*.  1712 
STLKLE  Sped.  No.  312  F2  The  constant  Pursuit  of  Pleasure 
has  in  it  something  insolent  and  improper  for  our  Being. 
llnd.  No.  426  f4  All  the  Extremities  of  Houshold  Expence, 
Furniture,  and  insolent  Equipage. 

f4.   (?)  Swelling,  exulting :  in  good  sense,   rare. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Etig.  Pocsic  i.  xxxi.  (Arb.)  77  For  dittle 
and  amourous  Ode  1   tinde  Sir  Walter  Rawleyghs  vayne 
mu^t  loftie,  insolent,  and  passionate. 
II.  f  5.  Unfrequented.   Obs.  rare. 

c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Husb.  xii.  57  Where  is  lond  vnkept  & 
insolent  \rcgio  insolens  et  incustodita}  Take  from  the  tronke 
al  clene,  vnti!  so  hie  As  beestis  may.  .Aiteyne. 

•f-  6.  Unaccustomed,  unwonted,  unusual,  strange. 

1586  PETTI  E  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  To  Rdr.  Avij,  If  one 
chance  to  derive  any  word  from  the  Latine,  which  is  insolent 
to  their  eares.  .they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it.  1592  R.  D. 
Hypncrotonuichia  26  Letting  passe  to  speake  of  the  insolent 
greatnes  of  the  Piramides  of  Memphis.  1608  A.  \Vn.u -i 
Hexapla  Exod.  468  This  is  an  vnwonted  and  insolent  signi- 
fication of  the  word.  i6ia  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit,  x.  (1627)  164 
Words  which  are  insolent,  hard  and  out  of  use,  are  to  be  as 
warily  avoided.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.^  Bradford  181 
This  favour,  though  extraordinary  and  insolent,  was  thought 
well  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  whole  University.  1665  JEK. 
TAYLOR  Unnm  Nccess.  vui.  §  3  The  phrase  is  insolent,  and 
the  exposition  violent. 

1 7.  Unused  or  unaccustomed  to  a  thing ;  inex- 
perienced. Obs. 

£-14.80  HENRYSON  Orph.  <y  Euryd.  20  Tendouris  to  yung 
and  insolent.     1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  iv.  153  Would  euer 
any  erudite  Pedant  Seeme  in  his  artles  lines  so  insolent? 
B.  sb.  An  insolent  person  (in  senses  i  and  2). 

1595  SHAKS.  John  u.  i.  122  Out,  insolent,  thy  bastard  shall 
be  Ring,  That  thou  maist  be  a  Queen,  and  checke  the 
world  !  1639  tr.  Du  Bosq's  Comfit.  Woman  n.  61  The  sal- 
vation of  these  insolents,  seems  desperate,  their  repentance 


. .  Miracles.    1672  J.  PHILLIP.  Montclwns  Predict.  10  What 
ristian  will  be  a  Second   to  such  Insolents?     1765  H. 
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WALPOLE  Otranto  v.  (1798)  82  Thou  art  an  insolent.     1898 
Academy  8  Oct.  28/1,  I  am  [acquainted]  with  insolents,  and 
you  are  one. 
Insolently  (i'nsJlentli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 

I,  In  an  insolent  manner ;  haughtily,  overbear- 
ingly »  with  insulting  or  presumptuous  arrogance 
or  contempt. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vi.  clxiv.  158  Charlys,  the  sone  of 
Charlys  the  Ballyd..had  rulyd  hym  insolently,  and  done  in 
that  countrey  dyuerse  outragyous  dedes,  1603  KNOLLES 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  301  Thou,  .dost  most  insolently  and  vn- 
aduisedly  . .  propound  many  conditions  of  peace,  of  such 
qualitie  and  condition  that  myne  ears  scorn  to  hear  the 
same.  1695  LD.  PRESTON  Boctk.  Pref.  8  Afflicted  Vertue  i.s 
insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner  of  Reproaches.  1725 
POPE  Odyss.  xvni.  172  Von  train  Of  haughty  spoilers,  in- 
solently vain.  1791  Gentl.  Mag.  32/2  The  gentleman  whom 
he  has  insolently  called  Thersites,  and  the  modern  Zoilus. 
Mod.  A  soldier  who  behaved  insolently  to  his  officer. 

1 2.  In  an  unaccustomed  or  unusual  way ; 
strangely.  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frcarfs  Archit.  133  The  interpreter  of 
Hans  Bloome  names  it  \t&nid\  the  Top  of  a  Pillar,  but  very 
insolently ;  it  being  indeed  the  small  fascia  part  of  the  Doric 
architrave. 

fl'nsolentness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  insolent;  insolence, 
arrogance. 

a  1592  GREENE  Selimus  \Vks.  1881-3  XIV.  223  And  if  the 
Bassaes  knew  I  sought  their  grace,  It  would  the  more  in- 
crease their  insolentnesse.  1717  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

Insolible,  obs.  form  of  INSOLUBLE  sb. 

I  IllSO'lid,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insolid-us,  f. 
in-  (!N-  3)  +  solid-us  SOLID.  Cf.  obs.  F.  insolide 
*  vnsolide,  loose,  weake,  feeble'  (Cotgr.),  perh.  the 
immed.  source.]  Not  solid;  unsubstantial;  weak, 
flimsy,  light,  unstable. 

1618  T.  ADAMS  Spir.  Eye-salve  Wks.  1862  II.  381  The 
second  defect  in  the  eye  is  an  insolid  levity,  it  is  roving,  like 
Dinah's,  and  ravished  abroad.  111658  J.  DCKHAM  /•->/. . 
lation  in.  ii.  (1680)  173  Learning  serveth  to  enable  one,  in 
searching  for  truth,  to  conceive  what  is  solide  or  insolide. 

Insolidity  (insolrditi).  ?  Obs.  [f.  IN- 3  + 
SOLIDITY:  cf.  prec.  and  F.  insolidity  (i6th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  Absence  of  solidity ;  want  of  firmness 
or  stability ;  frailty,  flimsiness,  weakness. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  3  Notwithstanding  the  need- 
fulnes  of  such  Insoliditie,  it  is.  .as  requisite,  that  the  Bones 
were  not  continual!.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  y.  xvi.  201 
A  demonstration  of  the  insolidity  of  this  Exception,  1827 
JABMAN  Powe/l's  Devises  II.  101  Enough  has  been  said  .. 
to  shew  the  insolidity  of  such  a  distinction. 

t  Insolite,  a.  Obs.  rare.  (Also  5  -ute,  7  -ete.) 
[a.  F.  insolitt  (i6th  c.),  ad.  L.  insolit-tts  unusual, 
f.  In-  (!N-  ;i)  +  solitus  accustomed,  from  solere  to  be 
wont.]  Unusual,  unaccustomed,  strange. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  iv.  20  Thyng  not  acustumed,  mcr- 
ueyllous&  Involute,  a  1622  J.  RANDALL  St.  Paul's  Triumph 
\ •-]•).  I  >ed.  A,  It  is  no  insolete  nor  unwarrantable  course.  1667 
WATKKHOUSE  Fire  Lond.  99  Punished  with  an  amazing  and 
insolite  judgment. 

Insolubility  %insfli«bi*liti).  fad.  L.  type  */;/- 
solubilitas  (prob.  in  mod.L.),  f.  insolubilis  INSOLU- 
BLE :  see -ITY.  Cf.  F.  insolubility  (1765  in  Diet, 
stead.}.]  The  quality  of  being  insoluble. 

I 1.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved ;    indissolu- 
bility.   Obs.  rare  —  1. 

16*0  BKENT  tr.  Carpi's  Comic.  Trent  vii.  an.  1563  (1676) 
627  After  he  had  spoken,  .of  the  insolubility  of  Marriage. 


INSOLVABLE. 

2.  Incapability  of  being   solved   or  unravelled ; 
also,  an  insoluble  problem. 

1837  WHEWJELL  Hist.  Induct.  Si:  {1857)  I.  330  The  insta- 
bility of  this  problem.  1851  CARLVLE  Sterling  i.  xi.  (1872) 
65  His  health  was  already  very  threatening.. rendering  the 
future.. an  insolubility  for  him. 

3.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  in  a  liquid. 
1791  W.  NICHOLSON  tr.  ChaptaTs  Elcm.  Ckem.  (1800)  III. 

87  Its  insolubility  in  the  menstruums  which  usually  dis- 
solve resins.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  300  The 
solubility  or  insolubility  of  minerals  in  the  flit\t_->.  1871 
ROSCOE  Eletn.  Chem.  212  The  greater  insolubility  of  the 
double  chloride. 

Insoluble  (ins^-Iiwb'l),  a.  (st.)  Also  4-5  -ibil, 
-ible.  [ad.  L.  insoliebil-is,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +solubilis 
SOLUBLE.]  Not  soluble. 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  undone,  or  loosed ; 
indissoluble.     Now  rare. 

138*  WYCLIF  Hcb.  vii.  16  Lyf  insolible  {gloss  or  tliat  may 
not  be  vndonj.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  90  They 
haue  broken  . .  the  insoluble  bonde  wherewith  they  wen- 
bounde  to  God  and  to  theChirch.  1605  A.  WILI.I-I  H  t:\apla 
Gen,  426  Augustine  and  Eucherius  thinkc  tin 
insoluble.  1609  HOLLAND  Ainm.  Marcell.  xvi.  xii.  71  'I'lic 
fprmost  of  every  ranke  in  the  vaward  stocnl  finne  and  fast, 
like  a  strong  and  insoluble  wall.  1695  Li>,  PKESTON  / 
n.  77  Bound  in  the  insoluble  Chains  of  his  Lusts.  1846 
GKOTE  Greece  i.  xvL  (1862)  II.  406  The  insoluble  knot 
whereby  the  yoke  was  attached. 

fb.    Of  arguments:    Irrefragable,    irrefutable. 
Obs.  rare. 

1533,  MORE  DclclL  Salem  Wks.  944/3  [To]  stand  for  a 
sure&  an  insoluble  argument.  1616  BULLOKAR,  Insoluble* 
that  which  cannot  be  loosed  :  vnanswerable.  1676  MARVEI  \, 
Mr.  Smirke  30  All  these  contradictory  Arguments  which 
either  of  them  had  once  fancied  so  insoluble. 

2.  That  cannot  be  solved,  as  a  difficulty,  question, 
problem,  etc. ;  incapable  of  being  resolved  or  ex- 
plained ;  not  susceptible  of  solution  ;  unsolvable. 

1393  LANCL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvu.  231  Freres  fcle  sillies. .  Mt-utn 
motifs  meny  tymes  Insolibles  and  fallaces,  That  bobe  U-rud 
and  lewed  of  here  by-leyue  douten.  1529  MOKE  Dyaloge  \. 
Wks.  165/2  Ye  should  . .  haue  remayned  in  an  insoluble 
doute  in  a  matter  of  the  faith.  1634  JACKSON  Creed  vn.  iv. 
§  3  The  number  of  insoluble  problems  is  in  divinity  much 

greater  than  in  any  other  faculty.  1738  WARBURTON  Div. 
egat.  ii.  App.  Wks.  1811  11.  244  An  insoluble  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  1851  D.  WILSON  Pre/t.  Ann. 
(1863)  I.  ix.  236  Unsolved,  if  not  insoluble  problems.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  134  Plato  does  not  treat  even  this 
.  .class  of  difficulties  as  hopeless  or  insoluble. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  liquid. 

1713  DEKHAM  P/tys.-Theol.  iv.  xi.  (1727)  198  That  wonder- 
ful  Faculty  of  the  Stomachs  of  all  Creatures,  to  dissolve  all 
the  several  Sorts  of  Food  . .  even  sometimes  Things  of  that 
Consistency  as  seem  Insoluble.  1791  HAMILTON  Berthollct's 
Dyeing  I.  1. 1.  ii.  30  It  forms  an  insoluble  salt  which  is  pre- 
cipitated. 1857  G.  BIRD  Urin.  Deposits  121  The  soluble 
phosphates  . .  far  exceed  in  quantity  the  insoluble  salts. 

4.  Of  a  debt :    That   cannot   be  discharged   or 
paid  off. 

1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  I.  v.  (1881)  76  Remorse  is  like 
the  clog  of  an  insoluble  debt. 

B.  sb.  Something  insoluble;  a  difficulty  or  pro- 
blem that  cannot  be  solved  or  explained. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  203  pan  J»e  iugc 
J>at  be  cause  was  brigous,  as  it  were  an  inbolible,  and  put  it 
of  to  a  wel  longe  day.  c  1440  CAPCRAVE  Life  St.  Kath,  iv. 
1713  To  sey  of  it  that  it  is  passyble,  Semeth  to  me  a  ful  gret 
insolible.  1531  ELYOT  Gav.  ill.  vi,  That  good  lawes  be 
tourned  in  to  Sophemes  and  insolubles.  153*  MOKE  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  355/1  Tyndalles  tryflinge  sophisticacion-s, 
whyche  he  woulde  shoulde  seeme  so  solempne.  .insolubles. 

Hence  Inso'lubly  adv.>  in  an  insoluble  manner 
or  degree. 

Mod.  The  affair  is  insolubly  mysterious. 

ins^*li«b'lnes).      [f-   Prec-  + 
.       The  quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble. 

167*  BOYLE Hydrost.  Disc.  n.  y.  Wks.  1772  III.  624, 1  shall 
return  to  doctor  More,  and  consider  the  objection  he  frames 
from  the  supposed  insolubleness  of  it.  1886  Century  Mag. 
XXXII.  895  In  spite  of  their  perhaps  necessa 
ness.  1890  Spectator  15  May,  The  new  questions  that  arise 
. .  have  in  them  an  apparent  quality  of  insolublenc  s. 

Insolute,  erron.  form  of  INSOLITE,  Obs. 

flnsolu-tive,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  IN- 3  +  L. 
soliU-i  ppl.  stem  of  solvere  to  pay  +  -IVE.]  Not  able 
to  pay;  ^INSOLVENT. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  341  A  person  insolutive,  or  (as 
we  commonly  say)  insolvent,  is  a  Bankrupt. 

Insolvable  (ins^lvab'l),  a.  [IN- 3.  Cf.  F. 
imolvabh  (HS1  'n  Godef.  Compl.\  in  Cotgr.).] 
Incapable  of  being  solved. 

•\\.  That  cannot  be  loosed,  unbound,  or  untied  ; 
=  INSOLUBLE  a.  i.  Obs. 

1652  KIRKMAN  Clerio  fy  Lozia  95  Their  souls  and   ' 
were  knit  in  an  insolvable  knot,     c  1690  in  Somers  Tracts  I. 
442  They  would  scarce  apprehend  that  it  could  be  a  more 
strong  or  insolvable  Bond.     1725  POPE  Otiyss.  vui.  480  To 
guard  with  bands  Insolvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  dem;. 

2.  That  cannot  be  solved  or  explained;   -  IN- 
SOLUBLE 2. 

1693  R.  W.  Compl.  Library  II.  362  The  Doctrine..! 
plext  with  an  infinite  number  of  Monstrous  and  insut 
Difficulties.     1741  WATTS  Imprw.  Mind  t.  i.  §  3  Geometry, 
wherein  there  appear  some  insolvable  difficulties.     1884  Chr. 
Ct'iiimu'.  28  Feb.  465/2  Answers  are  vainly  sought   to  in- 
solvable  problems. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved  ;  ^  INSOLUBLE  3. 
1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Antusem.  25  being  itself  insolvable 

in  any  known  menstruum 


INSOLVABLENESS 

4.  Of  a  bank  note  or  bill  :  That  cannot  be  cashed. 
1846  HAWTHOKNF  .)/,'\.^  n.  viii.  Earth's  Holocaust  140 
A  bundle  of  counterfeit  or  insolvahle  kink 

f5.  Ofadebt:  That  cannot  be  paid.  Obs. rare— °. 

'755  JOHNSON,  Insolvable,.  .that  cannot  IN 

t  6.   UnnMe  to  pay  one's  debts  ;   =  INSOLVENT  I. 

1648  tr.   Sfmiulfs  raraphr.  Job  202  Taking  pawnes  of 
those  who  were  insol  vaHe.    1730-6  BAI  LEY  (folio),  Ins^l, 
not  able  to  pay. 

Hence  Insolvabi  lity,  incapability  of  being  solved 
or  explained.      Inso  Ivableness,   '  uncapableness 
of  being  loosed  or  resolved  '  (Bailey  vol.  II,  i ; 
Insol  vably  adv.,  insolubly. 

1795  O.  WAKKFIELD  Reply  to  -2nd  /'/.  Age  Reason  42 
Something,  .soinsolvably  problematical,  a  1834  COLERIDGE 
Lit,  Ran,  (1839)  IV.  271  As  soon  a-,  its  insolvibility.  .  is 
proved  and  accounted  for.  1890  Smithsonian  Rep.  too  A  de- 
monstration of  the  insolvability  of  this  historic  problem. 

Inso'lyence.  rare.  [f.  INSOLVENT  a. :  see 
-ENCH.]  The  fact  of  becoming  insolvent. 

1793  J.  WILLIAMS  Calm  Exam.  88  The  ..  property  of  a 
Debtor,  whether  acquired  anterior  or  posterior  to  his  in- 
solvence. 

Insolvency  (insp'lvensi).  [f.  INSOLVENT  a. : 
see  -ENcy.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in- 
solvent ;  the  fact  of  being  unable  to  pay  one's  debts 
or  discharge  one's  liabilities  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1660  JKR.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dubit.  ni.  ii.  rule  vii.  §  n.  121  If 
the  Father  be  under  torment  or  imprisonment  for  insolvency. 
a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  (1690)  6  One  fifth  part  was  abated 
for  non-valuers  or  Insolvencies.  \n^Lotiti,Gaz.  No.  6388/8 
Prisoners  . .  who  intend  to  take  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of 
Insolvency.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Led.  Hist.  v.  Ixiv.  513  If  the 
insolvency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker,  produce  great 
distress  m  a  country,  how  dreadful  must  be  the  consequence 
attending  the  insolvency  of  such  a  nation  as  England  !  1841 
ELPHINSTONK  Hist.  Ind.  II.  61  The  king's  insolvency., 
destroyed  the  credit  of  his  tokens  from  the  first. 

b.  transf.  andyf^-.  Failure  to  meet  engagements. 

1896  Paily  AV-ri'.r  12  Feb.  5/5  Was  there  ever  such  a  con- 
fession of  diplomatic  insolvency? 

Insolvent  (insolvent),  a.  (s&.)  [f.  IN- 3  + 
SOLVENT,  L.  solvent-em  paying.]  Not  solvent. 

I.  Unable  to  pay  one's  debts  or  discharge  one's 
liabilities  ;  bankrupt.     Said  of  persons,  companies, 
commercial  or  financial  concerns,  estates,  etc. 

1591  HORSEY  Trav.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  246  The.  .merchants  trad- 
inge  those  countries,  .became  insolvent.  1662  PETTY  Taxes 
57  Why  should  not  insolvent  thieves  be  rather  punished 
with  slavery  than  death?  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  $  f.  xvii.  II. 
71  The:  cruel  treatment  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state. 
1817  Ln.  ELLENBOROUGH  in  Mank  $  Sehuyn's  Rep.  VI.  316 
When  he  knew  himself  insolvent,  and  when  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy were  staring  him  in  the  face.  1871  MARKBV  Elem. 
Laiv  §  548  A  man  may  owe  more  than  he  is  worth,  and 
therefore  if  a  money  value  is  set  on  his  collective  legal  rela- 
tion>  he  may  be  what  is  called  insolvent.  1883  Laiv  Times 
20  Oct.  409/1  The  proceedings  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment, in  insolvent  estates. 

f  2.  Not  able  to  be  cashed  or  realized.    Obs. 

1667  Ormonde  MSS.  in  zo/A  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  45  Your  petitioner  received  assignments  for  part  of 
six  moneths'  pay  for  the  said  troop,  part  of  which  assign- 
ments proved  insolvent.  1728  YOUNG  Lfa>e  Fame  v.  400 
How  will  the  miser  startle,  to  be  told  Of  such  a  wonder,  as 
insolvent  gold? 

3.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  insolvents  or  in- 
solvency. 

1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  II.  365  In  Phila- 
delphia, from  six  to  eight  hundred  persons  annually  take 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws.  1837  THACKERAY  Ravens- 
ivinff  i,  He  had  been  through  the  Insolvent  Court.  1853 
WHARTON  Pa.  Digest  II.  19  A  debtor  who  has  no  property 
whatever  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
solvent laws. 

B.  sl>.  An  insolvent  debtor. 

1725  WATTS  Logic  \.  vi.  §  2  An  Insolvent  is  a  man  that 
cannot  pay  his  debts.  1767  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II. 
i.  65  Creditors  of  a  deceased  insolvent  shall  be  paid  their  full 
debts.  1883  Wkarton*s  Law  Lex-,  (ed.  7)  419  An  insolvent 
as  distinguished  from  a  bankrupt,  was  an  insolvent  who 
u>t  a  trader;  for  originally  only  a  trader  could  be  made 
bankrupt,  in  the  sense  of  obtaining  an  absolute  discharge 
from  his  debts,  while  the  future  estate  of  an  insolvent  re- 
mained liable  for  his  debts,  even  after  his  discharge. 

Hence  f  Inso-lventness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

In  so  mekylle,  var.  INSAMKIKLE,  Sc.  Oas.,  inso- 
much. 

II  Insomnia  (insomnia).  Also  0.  7  in  anglicized 
form  insoinnie  ;  y.  7-9  insomnium.  [L.  insomnia 
sleeplessness,  f.  insomnis  sleepless,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  + 
somnus  sleep.  Cf.  F.  insomnie  (1680  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  Inability  to  sleep;  sleeplessness. 

a.  1758  J.S.  Lt'DrarisOt'$erv..Surg.(^i\}  107  The  Patient 
laboured  under  Insomnia.  1863  RF.ADE  Hard  Cash  (1864) 

II.  xx.  322  It  accused  Alfred  of  headache,  insomnia,  nightly 

ms.     1879  F.  S.  IJKII>CF.S  Round  ll'orld  in  six  Months 

218  So  intolerable  was  the  responsibility,  that  all  these  men 

became  afflicted  with  insomnia,  and  could  scarcely  ever  rest. 

(3.     1623  COCKF.RAM,  Insonmiet  watching,  want  of  power 

to  sleepe. 
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Insomnions  (insomnias),   a.    rare.      [ad.  L. 

imomni  I.    imomnii 

Aflected  with  insomnia;  sleepless,  unable  to  sleep. 

1658      Fill!  I.II'    . 

dream.     1730-6  HAILEY  (folioi,  Inmnnnion  , 

dreams,  not  sle-  ;  i   •     •  i  i  i 

'• 

him  about  in  their  arms.     1894  7'/. 

Those  who  sleep  well,  those  who  dream,  and  those  who 
are  insuu: 

*        '-oncotts/y.  [from  L.  insomnium  dream.] 

1656  HLOUNT  GMwyr., /mmniMKf,  troubled  with  dreams, 
that  dreameth  much  in  his  sleep.  1658  [see  abo\'-).  1721 
BAILEY,  fnsomnions,  troubled  with  Dreams,  full  -  i 

Insomnolence  (ins^-mn^lens).  rare.  [Ix-:'-.] 
The  state  of  being  insomnolent ;  insomnia. 

i8u  SOUTH tv  in  Q.  Rn<,  XXVI.  315  He  brought  on  a 
habit  of  insomnolence  and  a  loathing  of  food.  1834  — 


between  midnight  and  noon. 

t  Inso*mniate,  v.  Obs.  [irreg.  f.  L.  in-  (lN-2) 
+  somnus  sleep  +  -ATE  ».]  trans.  To  put  to  sleep. 

a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663'  267  A  Mcrcun.il  Cadn- 
cx-us  to  iiisomniate  the  Argus-eyes  of  jealous  people  ! 


ing  pale  insomnolence. 

Inso'mnolency.  rare.     [Ix- s.]   =prec. 

a  1843  Lives  Hrit.  Physic.^  Harvey  11857)  57  He  was  troubled 
with  in  somnolency,  and  would  then  get  up  and  walk  about 
his  chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  he  was  pretty  cool,  or  even  till 
he  began  to  shiver.  1859  R.  F.  UURTON  Centr.  Afr.  in 
Jrnl.  Geogr.  Soc.  XXIX.  40  An  impaired  appetite,  nausea, 
general  debility,  and  a  weary  insomnolency  . .  await  the 
patient  when  the  malady  has  passed  away. 

InsO'mnolent,  a.  (s&.)  rare.  [Ix-  3.]  Sleep- 
less; unable  to  sleep;  =!XSOMNIOUS  a.  In  quot. 
as  sb.  One  affected  with  insomnia. 

1892  Chicago  Advance  12  May,  I  know  that  the  poor  in- 
somnolents  will  not  despise  any  device  for  winning  sleep. 

Insomuch  (instftmrtj).  adv.  [The  three  words 
in  so  ffittc/t,  since  i6th  c.  usually  written  conjunctly.] 

1.  absol.  To  such  an  extent  or  degree ;  so  much, 
so  far.  rare. 

ei38oWYCLiF.SV/.  Wks.  III.  433  Her  [priests']  power,  gederid 
togeder,  in  so  myche  passij)  power  of  Petre.  1813  J.  BADCOCK 
DOM.  Annisfin.  p.  vi,  If  one  fact. .has  lost  a  particle  of  its 
interest,  .insomuch  is  the  Editor's  desfgn  frustrated. 

2.  Insomuch  as.     a.  Inasmuch  as,  in  that,  seeing 
that,  since. 

1485  CAXTON  Paris  fy  y.  Prol.,  In  so  much  as  I  am  not 
French  by  birth, but  born,  .in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  c  1500 
Adam  Bel  fy  Clym  of  C  lough  489  We  beseche  you  now, 
That  you  graunt  vs  grace,  Insomuche  as  we  be  to  you 
comen.  1583  STANYHURST  sEneis  i.  (Arb.)  19  In  so  much 
as  of  mankind  the  Emperor  heaunlye  And  father  of  thee 
Gods  too  thee  the  auctoritye  signed.  1836  ll'fstm.  Rt~!>. 
XXIV.  105  To  be  sure  ..  the  present  law  is  inoperative; 
insomuch  as  the  Universities.. contain  teachers  who  have 
never  subscribed  this  famous  confession. 
fb.^  Insomuch  that:  see  3.  Obs, 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch.  (i6;(6)  181  Now  this  did  more 
encrease  . .  the  Peoples  good  opinion  of  his  sufficiency,  and 
wise  conduction  of  an  Army ;  insomuch  as  they  thought  him 
invincible.  1628  HOBBES  Thticyd.  (1822)  8  Insomuch  as 
never  resting  they  improvd  not  their  power.  1658  KAKI. 
MONM.  tr.  Paritta?s  Hist.  Wars  Cyprus  i.  ii.  25  They  ran 
every  day  through  the  Territories.. lasomuch  as  liernardu 
Mollepiero..was  so  sorely  wounded,  as  he  fell  down  dead 
off  his  horseback. 

c.  To  such  an  extent  as,  so  as :  see  i. 

1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  i.  xii.  54  They  attribute  their  for- 
tune to  a  stander  by,  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky  place  (etc.]  . . 
insomuch  as  to  believe,  they  have  power  to  turn  a  stone 
into  bread  [etc.].  1718  Frfttkatkfr  No.  61  f  14  The  True 
Breed  . .  is  very  Alert,  insomuch  as  to  pass  frequently  for  a 
Clan  of  Intrepids.  <t  1832  BENTHAM  Deontology  (1834)  II. 
306  In  so  much  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  be- 
coming [etc,]. 

3.  Insomuch  that :   To  such  an  extent  that,  so 
that.     (The  most  usual  construction.) 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7>»r{i868)  119  In  so  moche  that  she 
had  al  that  she  aught  to  haue  by  right  and  of  custunie. 
1535  COVEKDALE  i  Mace.  i.  3  In  so  moch,  y1  the  worlde 
stode  in  greate  awe  of  him.  1568  GRAFTON  Chroit.  II.  420 
[They]  did  denie  to  deliver  them,  insomuch,  that  the  king 
openly  sayd,  that  ..  be  would  take  them  without  deliver- 
aunce.  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  449  There  is  much  more 
pains  required  for  the  remembring  of  them,  than  of  the 
Rules  themselves ;  insomuch  that  many  eminent  Gram- 
marians have  written  against  Analogy,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  1711  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  60  p  3  The  lover  was 
thunder-struck  with  his  Misfortune,  insomuch  that  in  a 
little  time  after  he  lost  his  Senses.  1833-4*  ALISON  Hist. 
Europe  \  1849-50)  XIV.  xciv.  §  i.  i  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
insomuch  that,  .the  soldiers  were  often  ankle-deep  in  water. 

f4.  With  ellipsis  of  as  :  Inasmuch  as,  in  that  : 
=  2  a.  Obs. 

1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  y.  ii.  60,  I  speake  not  this,  that  you 
should  beare  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge  ;  insomuch 
(I  say)  I  know  you  are.  1605  TIMMK  Quersit.  i.  v.  20  Among 
salts,  some  are  earthie  ..  insomuch  some  of  them  are  fixed, 
and  are  of  the  nature  of  earth. 

Insonder :  see  INSUNDER. 
Insonorous  (ins<7n6>r3s),  a.     rare.      [Ix-  ;!J 
Not  sonorous  ;  giving  a  dull  or  muffled  sound. 

*795  I'^irtnithCs  Ramble  ii  An  imonorous  voice  exclaim- 
ing    Damn  your  day-lights  slop  the  coach  !     1889  J.  M. 
ROBKKTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Mcth.  75  The  old  m 
it;-,  straitened  insor.orous  instruments. 

flnsoo-t,  -v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  insutt.  [!N--.] 
trans.  To  cover  with  soot,  make  sooty. 

1611  FLOBIO,  Incaliginare,  Infuliginire  . .  to  insutt. 

Insooth,  adv.,  for  in  sooth  :  see  SOOTH  to. 

Insorb  (inspMb),  v.  rare.  [f.  IN-  l  +  L.  sorb?re 
to  suck  up.]  trans.  To  absorb  into.  So  Xnso-r- 
bent  a.,  absorbing  in,  absorbent. 


INSPEAKING 

1756  C.  LUCAS  A'u.  Waters  I.  44  Perforation  so  extremely 

minute  . . 

IHd.  Ill    17,   He  kn.-^ 

:.'•-:    i 
nutritiou 

I  Insorde'aceiit,  <i. 

I' -ill    "I     dlltV,    t.   /;; 

dirty,  f.  sonfcs  dirt,  tilth.]     ///.    !  ,  tillhi 

Insorde  scence. 
1731  CHANM  \  \-  it.  /  //,./, ^,  //'i  Hist.  Inqui ,    1 1 

"•  for  lnsonl> 

t  Inso  rdid,  a.  Obs.  rare    [i.  IN-  a  +  s« 
Not  sordid,  unsunlid  ;  generous. 

1660  WAH  kiiotsi    Arms  f^  Arm.  117  For  a  true  S 
is  a  man  of  liberal  ar.<: 
Insorwe.n,  variant  of  I',NS'.KH<.\V  p.,  Obs. 

II  InSOUCiance  (gnswsia  ns,  occas.  ins;.' 

[F.t  f.  next :  see  -ANCK.]    Carelessness,  indifft-rencr, 
unconcern. 

'799  W.   O.   UROWNF,  Trav.  Africa,  etc,  xxi.  31  , 
the  poorer  class  of  all  countries  prevails  a  kind  <&  insouci- 
ance.    1847  Los  .  -'.'vii  II.  82  Farewell  i 
insouciance  of  lettered  ease.      1878   H.  M.  STAM 
Cent.  I.  xii.  318,  1  could  not  help  smilinji  .it  ihe  diplomatic 
insouciance  of  this  man. 

Ii  Insouciant  (ins/7-siant,  Fr.  fnsw>/aii  .     [K.. 
f.  in-  (Is- :i)  +sottciant  caring,  pr.  pple.  *>( 
to  care:— L.  sollititare  to  disturb,  agitate.]     Care- 
less, indifferent,  unconcerned. 

1829  SCOTT  Anne  of  G.  xxix,  This  insouciant,  light-tem- 
pered, gay,  and  thou£l  i  'ion,  conducted  : 
to  a  hale  ami  miithful  old  age.     1848  Mn 
ix.  §  3  (1876)  197  What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  in- 
souciant when  things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  forethought  and  exertion?    1888 /W/  AfaiHi. 
12  Jan.  2/1  On  such  ml 
the  most  philosophic  attitude. 

Hence  Insouxiantly  adv.,  carelessly,  with  an  ait 
of  unconcern. 

1880  J.  HAWTHORNK  Ellice  Qnenfitt,  etc.  1.  no  Should 
I  . .  stalk  insouciantly  through  the  crowd  and  up  the  beach 
as  I  was  ? 

Insoul,  variant  of  KNSI 

f  Insou-ndable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [!N-:I.]  Incap- 
able of  being  sounded  ;  unfathomable. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Dtcacordon  (1602)  139  Herein  is  an  in 
soundable  deapth. 

t  InSOW*,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  north,  dial,  iuaawe. 
[f.  IN-  1  +  Sow  -v.,  nfter  L.  inser!fre^\  trans.  To 
sow  in,  set  in  as  seed. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  3  This  name  Ihesu  ..  drawes 
by  t«  rote  vyces,  settys  vert  us  insawes  charjtce. 

Inspan  (inspae*n),  v.  S.  African,  [a.  Du.  in 
spann-cn,  i.  in  adv.  in  +  spatnun  to  span,  stretch, 
bend,  put  horses  to.]  trans.  To  yoke  (oxen,  horses, 
etc.)  in  a  team  to  a  vehicle  ;  to  harness  (a  wagon). 

1851  Rlaffnv.  Mag,   LXXI.  294  (Cape  Colony*  At  noon, 
the  cattle,  which  have  been  turned  out  to  sr.i-- 
spanned  ',  and  the  march  continues.     1880  SIR  S.  ! 
Kaffir-Land  36  The  Hottentot  drivers  in  ; 
locks.     1883  Oi.ivi-  Si  HM  IMK  A'/iirj'  Afr.  I  artti  T!.  vii,   I  he 
waggon  . .  stood  '  in-spanned  *  before  the  door.     1886  K.  H . 
GLMLLEMARD  Cruise  '  MarcJicsa  '  I.   191  Th<:  n^fiit  ..f  ttn- 


to  the  Zulu,  'inspnn  the  horses  '. 

aAsol.  1863  fftiftxfin's  Hunting  in  Natal  182  Inspanned 
about  3  o'clock.  1893  SF.LOUS  Trap.  .V.  E.  Africa  93,  I 
determined  to  inspan  and  hold  on  my  course  to  the  south. 

Hence  Inspan&ing*  vbl.  $l>.\  also  I  nspan  s/>., 
the  act  of  inspanning. 

1879  R.  J.  ATCHEBLEV  Trip  Revrlaad  62,  I  had  been 
sound  asleep  at  the  time  of  inspanning.  Ibid.  68  We 
|  managed  to  get  along  until  next  morning's  sunrise  ;iml  in- 
span. 1887  RlDCB  HAGGARD  Jess  ix,  John  wt-ia  ..to  see 
the  inspanning  of  the  Cape  cart. 

Insparge,  Insparse,  var.  I 
Inspeak  (insp;'k),  v.    [f.  IN-  !  +  Si'K.v 
Gcr.  €in$prt€hcn."\     trans.  To  stx-ak  (something) 
into ;  to  produce  in  the  soul  by  speech. 

1691  E.  TAYLOR  Bckmsn's  Theos.  Pkilos.  xx.  31  God  in- 
spakc  again  the  Ingrafted  Word.  1760  I.AW.S'/;', 

ti  the  mercy  of  God  inspok<  '  ^e«l  of 

the  divine  life.     1856  VAI  GII  v  !       «i.  i.  aiy 

The  hidden  wot  •'"  lllcn      t89° 

IRD  Loyalty  to  Christ  I.  115  His  S] 
inspeak  courage  and  kindle  hope. 

I-nspeaking  Thl.  sb. ;  Inapo  ken  ///.  a. 

1751  Hi.  LA\I 

:,  .).      1751  LAW 
S//V   Lto  Christ. .Ihe  n, 

t  Inspea-kable,  [!N-  :1-J    Un 

able. 

1504  I-M'v  MARGARET  tr.  Ds  Imitatime  iv.   xviii.  282   In 
hye  inspckeable   ihyn^cs.      1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Co- 

lie  thou  hast  prepared.  1594 

&  LODGK  LwJeingtilius  Wks,  (Rtldg.)  126/1  O  impeakable 
iiijustict:  ! 

Hcnco  t  Inspea'kably  <;</r'.   Ofis.,  unspeakably. 
a  1618  RALKICH  Rein 
to  draw  the  pe,>]  bupcakany  v, 

hind  them  nr.;. 

I  uspeaking,  ///-  a.    [I.v  adv.  na] 
speaks  within. 


INSPECIAL. 

1847  U.  IUM-IN  Select.  11849)  57  That  inspcaking  word, 
the  voice  of  his  Spirit.  1885  .-J  Reasonable  Faith  4,1  To  asso- 
ciate the  universally  inspeaking  voice  with  a  Divine  1'ersoit. 

t  Inspe'Cial,  obs.  erron.  writing  of  phrase  »;/ 
//,  especially;  see  SPECIAL, and  cf.lNEsPEci.u,. 

c  1470  HARPING  Chron.  c.  ii,  The  Kynges  inspeciall  Vnder 
his  rule.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  ircrburgt  \.  3432  Prepared  by 
the  kyng,  and  ordeyned  inspeciall. 

So  t  Inspecially  adv.     Cf.  LNESPECIAI.LY. 

1526  in  West  Antiq.  J'urncss  11805)  J32  Inspecially  for 
the  tythes  of  certain  touns  and  fermholds.  1557  NORTH  tr. 
Gittitara's  DiaU  Pr.  91  b/;?  Women.  .inspecialTye  the  Prin- 
.  E  and  great  Ladies. 

1 1'HSpect,  sb*  Obs.  [app.  ad.  I..  i>isftctn-s 
looking  at,  inspection,  examination,  f.  ppl.  stem  of 
inspiclfrc\  see  next.  (Stress  orig.  inspect t  in  iSth 
c.  inspect:  cf.  respect,  aspect.*)]  The  act  of  look- 
ing into  a  matter  ;  inspection,  examination. 

c  1489  CA.XTON  Blanchaniyn  Hi.  199  Wherupon  they 
fulsone,  wj-thoute  eny  other  inspecte  concluded  togyder  that 
they  sholde  departe  the  nexte  daye.  1509  HAWES  Joyf. 
Medit.  v,  O  God  . .  In  whose  inspecte  is  euery  regall  se. 
1509  —  rast.  Pleas,  vin.  (Percy  Soc.)  33  And  yf  that  they 
had  in  it  inspecte,  Than  they  would  it  prayse.  16^9  ROBERTS 
Claris  Bibl.  ii.  18  The  Book  of  life.. whose  writing  is  in- 
delible, whose  inspect  is  desirable.  1693  PRIDFAI'X  Lett. 
fCamden1  158  Matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  law,  w1"'1  private 
men  can  never  have  a  clear  inspect  into.  1730-46  THOMSON 
Autumn  1134  Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye,  And  in- 
spect sage. 

Inspect  (inspe'kt),^.  [f.  L.  inspect-,  ppl.  stem 
of  inspicere  to  look  into,  inspect,  examine,  and  its 
frequentative  htspecta-rc  to  look  at,  observe,  view  : 
cf.  mod.F.  inspecter  (1781  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  look  carefully  into  ;  to  view  closely 
and  critically ;  to  examine  (something)  with  a  view 
to  find  out  its  character  or  condition ;  now  spec,  to 
investigate  or  oversee  officially :  see  INSPECTOR  i. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Inspected,  looked  into.  1670  SIR  SACK- 
VII.LE  CROW  in  \-2th  Rep.  Hist.  A/SS.  Connn.  App.  v.  16 
That  manufacture  grows  worse  day  He,  except  inspected  by 
one  that  knowes  worke.  1690  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  8 
All  men  that  make  it  any  part  of  their  business  to  inspect 
the  true  nature  and  principles  of  trade.  1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub 
Ded.  Posterity,  To  keep  you  in  an  almost  universal  ignor- 
ance of  our  Studies,  which  it  Is  your  inherent  birthright  to 
inspect.  1734  tr.  Rollins  A  tic.  Hist,  (1827)  VII.  xvui.  i.  359 
He  dreaded  inspecting  the  truth,  1788  V.  KNOX  Winter 
Even.  I.  it.  iii.  128  They  inspect  some  of  those  conceited 
writers.  1841  D'!SRAFLI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)608  He  inspected 
nature  with  the  clo>>e  eye  of  a  naturalist.  1860  TVNDALL. 
Glac.  166  Halting  at  intervals,  .to  inspect  the  glacier. 

t  2.  intr.  To  look  closely  or  carefully ;  to  ex- 
amine into  or  among.  Obs. 

1704  SWIFT  T.  Tub  iii,  Whoever  designs  to  be  a  perfect 
writer  must  inspect  into  the  books  of  critics.  1705  FARQUHAR 
Twin- Rivals  n.  iii,  He  has  declar'd..that  he  would  inspect 
into  all  his  accounts  himself.  1724  SWIFT  Corf.  \Vks.  ii-..)i 
II.  569  That ..  you  would  please  to  inspect  among  your 
father's  papers.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  11,8  By  inspect- 
ing into  the  figures  and  inscriptions  of  the .. coins. 

Hence  Inspe-cted  ///.  a.,  Inspecting1  vbL  $b. 
and///,  a.  ;  hence  Inspe'ctingly  adv. 

1697  DRVDF.N  I'i'rtf.  Georg.  in,  738  Th'  inspected  Entrails 
cou  of  no  Fates  foretell.  1788  in  Qnting  (U.S.)  (1894)  Apr.  76/1 
Places  for  exercise,  and  inspecting  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments.  1796-7  Instr.  fy  fieg:  Cavalry  (1813!  262  The  in- 
specting General  maybe  enabled  to  report  the  more  minutely. 
1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exf.  xii.  94  [The  bear]  rose  upon  his 
hind  palms,  and  ..  snuffed  the  air  inspectingly.  1861  A. 
TVLOR  Editc.  fy  Mann/.  49  The  deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  inspected  schools. 

Inspectable  (inspe-ktab'l),  a.    [f.  INSPECT  v, 

+  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  inspected. 

1816  BESTHAM  Chrcstom.  75  Several  such  apartments., 
will  in  this  case  be  inspectahle  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

Hence  Inspectabi'lity. 

1830-1  UEXTHAM  I'anopt.  App.  Wks.  1843  XI.  102/2  In- 
spectability  of  the  inspectors. 

t  Inspecta'tor.  Obs.  rare"-1.  [a-  late  L- 
inspcctator^  ajjent-n.  f.  L.  inspcctare.  to  INSPECT. 
(_"f.  F.  inspect atein-  (Moliere).]  =  INSPECTOR. 

1593  Ni)K»F,\'  Spec.  Brit.,  Middlesex  fy  Herts  \.  Prepara- 
tive 17  Ouer-curious  inspectators  that  seem  to  bring  with 
them  a  preiudicate  censure  of  the  worke. 

Inspection  (insprkjan).  In  ME.  -ci-,  -cy-, 
-oun ;  also  5  inspexion.  [a.  F.  inspection,  -don 
(1290  in  Godef.  Compl.},  ad.  L.  inspection-cm y  n. 
of  action  from  inspictre  to  look  into,  INSPECT.] 

1.  The  action  of  inspecting  or  looking  narrowly 
into;  careful  scrutiny  or  survey;  close  or  critical 
examination ;  spec,  official  investigation  or  over- 
sight:  see  INSPECTOR  i.  Const,  of, 

.•it  ly  inspection',  see  quot.  1872,  I'nhiation  of  a, 
decimal  by  inspection  :  a  proces^  whereby  a  decimal  fraction 
of  a  pound  sterling  is  by  rapid  scrutiny  valued  in  shillings 
and  pence. 

1390  GOWER  Coif/.  III.  46  His  hours  of  astronomy  He 
kepeih  as  fjr  that  party,  Which  longeth  to  the  inspection 
Of  love  and  his  affection.  1426  LYDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  (E.  K. 
T.  S.)  10457  Haue  her  ther-off  inspcccyoun,  And  se  her  my 
commyssioun.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werbnrgf  \,  626  Con- 
syder  the  hystory  with  good  inspeccyon.  1568  GRAFTOM 
Chron.  II.  ;  _,  i'y  the  inspection  of  which  statute,  the  sayle 
newe  statute  orordynaunce  [etc.]  were  conceaved  in  the  parlia- 
ment. 1607  E.  GRIMSTONI.  \r.C,onlart's  Mem.  Hist.  74  The 
olde  woman  thinking  that  the  inspection  of  the  Urine  made 
me  to  divine  this.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Reji.  (1848  18  By  the 
casual  flight  i  the  Inspection  of  the  Ini 

Beasts,  to  learn  the  will  of  Heaven.  1768  BLACKSIOM: 
Conrni.  III.  '  '-\atiiiiiulion. 
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Ibid.  333  Also,  to  ascertain  any  circumstances  relative  to  a 
particular  day  past,  it  hath  been  tried  by  an  inspection  of 
the  almanac  by  the  court.  1830  GRAY  Arithmetic  (1872) 
79  To  value  the  decimal  of  a  pound  sterling  by  inspection. 
1833  HT.  MARTINF.AU  Manch.  Strike  xii.  128  The  account 
book  would  be  . .  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  could 
prove  themselves  to  belong  to  the  Union.  1853  KASE  trrin- 
nell  Exp.  xxxiv.  1 1856)  298  It  might,  on  a  hurried  inspection, 
be  confounded  with  sn<nv.  1860  TVSDALL  Glac.  i.  v.  40 
During  our  inspection  of  the  place.  1872  ll'harton 

ed.  5)  488/1  Trial  by  A'Vv  (ion  was  resorted  to  when, 
for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  cause,  some  point  or  i^sut;  . . 
being  evidently  the  object  of  sense,  was  decided  by  the  judges 
of  the  Court  upon  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  Obsolete. 
1876  .-I  ;'//<•«,?•//;«  28  Oct.  554/2  A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween inspection  and  examination.  . .  Inspection,  .undertakes 
the  task  of  seeing  how  the  school  does  its  daily  work. 

fb.  Formerly  const,  into  ;'ef.  INSIMXT  v.  2\  in, 
oz'ff-j  upon.  Obs, 

<  1450  Lemtoyc  10  Cc-nnitandns.  Lore  in  Stowe  Chaucer 
(1561)  342  When  ye  vnto  this  balade  haue  inspeccion  In  my 
making  holde  me  excusable.  163*  Lmir-ow  Trav.  i.  7  To 
have  a  quotidian  occular  inspection,  in  any  obvious  object 
of  disastrous  misfortune.  1656  CROMWFLL  -Y/.  17  Sept.  in 
Carlyli\  To  have  a  little  inspection  upon  the  People  thus 
divided  ..  into  divers  interests.  1660  G.  WITHERS  (tit If) 
Speculum  Specula tivum, ..  l>eing  an  Inspection  into  the 
Present  and  Late  Sad  Condition  of  these  Nations.  1687  A. 
LOYF.LL  tr.  The' snot's  Trav.  in.  19  There  i^  a  Mufty  at 
Surrat,  who  has  the  inspection  over  all  that  concerns  the 
Mahometan  Religion.  1710  Life  /•/.  Stillingfleet  92  To 
make  a  due  Inspection  into  the  State  of  his  1  Jiocess.  a  1732 
ATTFRBURY  (J.*,  Impressions  of  his  perpetual  presence  with 
us,  and  inspection  over  us.  1739  TI/LL  H<->rsc.Hoing  Hush. 
(1740)  233  This  Observation.. made  by  Inspection  upon  a 
(ilass  of  Water  with  Earth  in  it.  xSioSvo.  SMITH  ff&r.(i85g) 
1. 189/1  A  close  inspection  of  the  master  into  the  studies  and 
conduct  of  each  individual  is  quite  impossible. 

f  2.  A  sight,  spectacle.  Obs.  rare, 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  144  Of  this  terrible 
doolful  inspeccioun  [a  soul  in  flamesj  The  peeplis  hertys 
gretly  gan  abave. 

f3.  Insight,  perception.   Obs, 

c  1500  Pr<n>.  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  406  He  hathe  a 
brym  breste,  and  Hull  inspexion  withe  all.  1650  R.  STAPYL- 
TON  Stradas  l.f>n<  C,  H'arres  \.  2  An  exact  knowledge  of 
Councils,  and  inspection  into  Cabinets,  could  not  be  ex- 
spected  from  one  of  a  sequestred  life.  1709  BERKF.LEY  Th. 
I  'ision  Ded.,  That  he  should  manage  a  great  fortune  with 
that  prudence  and  inspection.,  as  to  shew  himself  [etc.]. 

f  4.  A  plan  of  a  piece  of  ground,  etc.  which  has 
been  inspected ;  a  design,  survey,  view,  Obs. 

1694  R.  FRANCK  (title)  Northern  Memoirs,  Calculated  for 
the  Meridian  of  Scotland  ..  together  with  ..  several  curious 
and  industrious  Inspections,  lineally  drawn  from  Antiquaries 
and  other  noted  and  intelligible  Persons.  \jy$ll~yth?'s 
J)t\-i$.  (U.  S.)  119  The  line  in  the  surveyor's  plat  to  be  the 
boundary  dividing  li's  inspection  and  M's  tenement. 

5.  A  department  or  district  under  an  inspector. 
1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Apr.  5/1   In  France  . .  the  forests  of 

I    the  country  are  first  divided  into  cantonments  and  then  into 
about  500  inspections.     In  each  inspection  there  is  an  in- 
j    spector,  a  garde-general,  and  brigadier. 

6.  attrib.  and    Comb.,    as   inspection-car,   -class, 
•day,  -district,  etc. 

1791  BENTHAM  Pan&pt.  i.  Postscr.  43  A  Chapel,  .occupies 
,  upon  the  present  plan  a  considerable  portion  of  the  In- 
i  spection-Tower.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  7/2  Yorkshire 

contains  more  coal  miners  than  any  other  inspection  district 
i  in  the  kingdom.  1887  Homeop.  \\~orld  i  Nov.  510  Nurses' 

rooms,  with  inspection  openings  commanding  all  the  beds. 

Inspectional  (inspe-kfsnil),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.]  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to  inspection ; 
spec,  that  can  be  read  or  understood  at  sight,  with- 
out further  explanation  or  calculation. 

1728  R.  MORRIS  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  p.  xxiii,  I  must  let  the 
Work  answer  for  itself. .  being  only  inspectional.  1851  Ord. 
fyRegul.  R.  Engineers  iv.  19  At  the  Foreign  Stations,  similar 
Inspectional  Reports  are  to  be  made.  1891  Pall  Mali  G. 
4  Dec.  6/3  They  also  suggest,  .that  the  inspectional  districts 
should  be  of  smaller  area  than  at  present. 

Inspective  (inspe*ktiv\  a.     [ad.  late  I.,  in- 
spectiv-its  (Isidore),  f.  inspect-,  ppl.  stem  of  inspi-    '• 
cere  to  INSPECT:  see  -IVK.] 

1.  Given  to  inspection  ;  watchful ;  attentive, 

a  1684  LFIGHTON  Ccnnn.  i  Pet.  iii.  12  They  that  are  most 
inspective  and  watchful  in  this  will  still  be  faulty  in  it. 
1797  Monthly  Mag.  III.  522  A  certain  Chaldaic  triad,  whit  h 
is  the  inspective  guardian  of  the  whole  of  a  disordered 
fabrication.  1827  POI.I.OK  Course  7'.  ix,  Need  was  still  (  if 
persevering,  quick,  inspective  mood  Of  mind.  1863  WOOLS  RR 
My  /it'autiful  Lady  in.  M'ork  6  Thrushes. .  Search  dc\\- 
gray  lawns  with  keen  inspective  glance. 

1 2,  Concerned  with   investigation  ;    theoretical    ; 
Obs.  rare. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith,  Microl.  2  Inspective  Musicke,  is  a 
knowledge  censuring  and  pondering  the  Sounds  formed 
with  natural!  instruments,  not  by  the  eares,  whose  Judge-     ' 
ment  is  dull,  but  by  wit  and  reason.     1660  tr,  Paracelsus"    \ 
Archidoxisu.  92, 1.  .publickly  interpret,  .the  Hooks  of  both 
the  Active,  and  also  Inspective  Medicine. 

Inspector  (inspe'ktaj).  Also  7  -er.  [a.  L. 
inspector,  agent-n.  from  inspiccre  to  look  into,  IN- 
SPKCT.  Cf.  K.  inspct'teitr  (c  1500  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  One  who  inspects  or  looks  carefully  at  or  into; 
an  overseer,  a  superintendent ;  spec,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into,  and  supervise  or  report 
upon,  the  working  of  some  department  or  institution    , 
in  which  numerous   persons  arc  employed,  or  the    i 
due  observance  of  certain  laws  and  regulations,  as 
Inspector  of  schools,  of  rtv/j,///^   and  measure 
factories,  mines,  explosive*,  public  nuhames,  etc. 


INSPECTORSHIP. 

1602  F.  HKRING  Anatottiyts  78  The  Eternal),  as  a  careful  I 
Inspector  and  sincere  Judge  of  them.     1660  MILTON  /'>,-<• 
Ciint  wit:  Wks.  (1851)433  Tney..must  raise  and  man.i. 
publiek  Revenue,  at  least  with  -^m    In^peuot^  tlepur 
satisfaction  of  the  People,   how    it    is   imploid.     1734   LL>. 
HDLISCBROKP.  Let.  to  Swift  15  Sept.,  S.'sWk-. 
I  wrote  to  you  a  Ions  letter  some    tinu-   ;ii;<j  .  .  di<!    ' 
.spectors  of  private  correspondence  «-top  it  '.'      1791    I'.F  NIHAM 
Panopt,  I.  Postscr.  93  An  Inspector  in  hiv, 
Stair-case  from  the  Inspection-Gallery.     i8oz  A.  HAMILTON 
u6S6   VII.  253  When  the  excise  on   distilled 
t*b)uhed|  three  different  d*  '   "ltu-t.-r>  were 

instituted  ..  supervisors,  inspectors,  and  collci-Mr-.  1898 
Haze  IPs  Ann.  208/2  Occasional  unannounced  visits  of  the 
inspector,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  examination. 

attrib.    1878  F.  .S.  WILLIAMS  MiJl.  AW/;.1.  624  There  are 
a  number  of  ..  inspector  guards,  one  of  uhom  i 
take    charge   of  every   excursion    train,   a   duty   involving 
special  responsibilities  and  care.     1898  Daily 
3/1  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent  cases  1 
phosphorus   and    lead    poisoning    Is  . ,  that    the    inspector 
•~y>tem  has  broken  down. 

b.  One  who  looks  into  something  for  informa- 
tion, from  curiosity,  etc. 

1667  PEPYS  Diary  25  Apr.,  A  severer  inspector  into  his 
own  business  and  accounts.  1670  MAKYKLL  Corr.  cliv. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  339,  I  ..  must  in  exchange  desire  you  will 
not  admit  many  inspectors  into  my  letters.  1774  WALKF.R 
Pronounc.  Diet.  Advt.,  If  the  inspector  should  not  meet 
with  sufficient  information  in  the  Dictionary  under  the 
word,  let  him  consult  the  Principles  under  the  rwiY,  diph- 
thong, or  consonant,  he  wishes  to  be  explained. 

C.  An  officer  of  police  ranking  next  below  a 
superintendent  and  above  a  sergeant. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  335/2  The  number  of  men  of 
each  rank  serving  in  the  metropolitan  police  force,  in 
January,  1840,  was  as  follows  :—..  73  Inspectors.  1898 
Ilazeirs  Ann.  529/1  The  total  strength  of  the  [City  of 
London  police]  force  is  928,  consisting  of  3  chief  inspectors, 
15  district  inspectors,  22  station  inspectors,  12  detective  in- 
spectors, 72  sergeants  [etc,]. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  Used  as  a  translation  of  Gr.  «ird»r- 
TTJS,  a  person  fully  initiated    into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  ;   «KPOPT. 

1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Inquiry  Anc.  Art.  %  Myth.  §10.6 
These  doctrines  were  conveyed  under  allegories  and  sym- 
bols ;  and.  .the  completely  initiated  were  called  inspectors. 

3.  Inspector-General :   An  officer  at  the  head 
of  a  system  of  inspection,  having  under  him  a  body 
of  inspectors ;  a  superintendent  of  a  system  of  in- 
spection. 

1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3841/3  Monsieur  Puissegure,  In- 
spector-General of  their  Foot.  1813  WELLINGTON  Lett. 
4  Oct.  in  Gurw.  /'(•>/.  XI.  159  The  inspector  general  of  the 
infantry  fell  from  his  horse.  1859  Alitskftry  Instr.  98  The 
Inspector  General  of  Musketry,  being  held  responsible  that 
the  ritle  training  Is  conducted  efficiently  and  accord! 
regulation.  1898  Hazelts  Ann.  530 '2  The  principal  officer 
of  the  [Irish]  Constabulary  is  the  Inspector-General,  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  and  three  Assistant  Inspectors-General. 

Inspectoral  (inspe-ktoiall,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  inspectors,  inspectorial. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  27  July,  Some  reform  in   the  system  of 
in-pectoral    reports   might   have   followed.      1884    -1 
K.viint,  29  Mar.  ^  i   The  inadequacy  in  number  of  the  in- 
spectoral staff.     ' 

Inspectorate  (inspe"kt6r&).  [mod.  f.  IN- 
SPECTOR :  see  -ATE  l.] 

1.  a.  The   office  or   function  of  an   inspector ; 
supervision  by  inspectors,     b.  A  body  or  staff  of 
inspectors.     Also  attrib. 

1762  tr.  Bnschings  Syst.  Geog.  IV.  401  Their  matri- 
monial matters,  their  synods,  classes,  presbytei  ies,  consis- 
tories, and  inspectorates,  to  be  determined  by  them.  1868 
G.  DUFF  Pol  Surv.  84  Their  attention  was  next.. drawn  to 
the  foreign  inspectorate  of  customs  at  the  Treaty  ports. 
1898  Daily  A'ws  14  Apr.  4/6  To  ensure  the  opening  up  of 
the  inspectorate  to  experienced  teachers.  1899  H'estm. 
Gaz.  26  June  2/3  We  wish  that  the  County  Council  had  an 
inspectorate  power  in  the  matter. 

c.  Inspectorate-general^  the  office  or  function  of 
inspector-general ;  the  personnel  of  this  office. 

1863  T.  D.  CAMI-BI-LL  Fisheries  China  4  (Fish.  Kxhib. 
Publ.',  Mr.  Drew..  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Inspectorate- 
General.  1890  A.  LITTLE  tr.  Hosics  China  p.  xxv,  An 
Agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Inspectorate  General 
of  Chinese  Customs. 

2.  A  district  under  official   inspection  ;  spec,  the 
name  of  the  two  larger  administrative  districts  of 
Greenland. 

1853  KANK  Grinnell  Exp,  \i.  ^iSjfr  44  There  are  but  two 
inspectorates  for  the  Danish  coast  of  Greenland.  1883 
Fortu.  Rev.  July  30  The  lands  were  divided  into  so  many 
districts  or  inspectorates. 

Inspectorial  (.inspekto^-rial).  a.  [f.  IN8PEC- 
TOB  -t-  -IAL;  after  words  from  L.  -ori-its  +  -AL.] 
Of,  pertaining,  or  belonging  to  inspectors ;  having 
the  rank  or  position  of  an  inspector. 

1753  Mi'RHiv  Gra\\*-fnn  7rn?.  No.  42  His  Inspectorial 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  following.  .Answer.    1863 
Sat.  Rev.  XV.  434/1  This  remarkable  inspectorial  execution 
involves  a  very  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  and  objf 
l;hi".!»)oks.      1884  American  VIII.  315  Some  of  the  ill 
tonal  features  of  the  English  system.      1884  '/'it/its  21  June 
6  In  the  organization  of  their  inspectorial  staff. 

Inspectorship  vinspe-ktajjip).    [f-  lN*i'i 
+  -SHIP.]     The  office  or  position  of  an  inspector  ; 

inspectorate.     Also  as  a  mock  title. 
1753  C.  SMART  HiUad  NV 

shiphftsthe  most  notable  tuU-m  .it  it  mono.    1757  \V.  I  - 


1757  \V.  I 


INSPECTRESS. 

of  Dry  Stores,  till  .  1864 

^/d  /,/.',''  •/.>  Aug.  970/2  As  for  a  regular  State  ins[)e<  i 
Of  endowed  schools,  \ve  shall  h.uv  it  (lunl'lU'.^  in    1', 
but  not  in  this  world.     1899  lh-it.    M,:i.    Jnil.  SJi: 
•  n  ship-,  of  public  health. 

Inspectress  (inspc-ktres).    [f.  INSPECTOR  + 

-ESS.]     A  female  inspector. 

1785-95  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  /,r';/.v;Wti.  310  Inspr 
General  of  the  royal  geer.  1830  l-'rusi-r's  -V^<'.  I.  35  '1'his 
gifted  inspectress  of  Germany  has  done  us  little  further- 
ance with  the  French.  1881  Macni.  t\Iii£.  XLIV.  488  In 
company  with  one  of  the  inspectresses . .  I  visited  one  of  the 
Scuole  Leopoldine. 

Inspectriz  inspe'ktriks).  [a.  late  L.  inspee- 
trix.  fern,  agent-n.  f.  inspicfrc.  INSPECT.]  =  prec. 

1715  MRS.  J.  BARKER  Exilins  I.  97  The  Inspectrix  ofall  our 
Actions.  1896  Nation  (N.  V.)  28  May  411/3  The  inspectrix 
was  appointed  because  they  themselves  did  the  work  badly. 

t Inspe-culate,  i>.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  1X--  +  1.. 
specular!  to  watch,  observe:  see  Sl'KCULATE.]  trans. 
To  look  upon,  behold. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mcnt.  (i694_)  p.  xv,  Now  I  have 
given  you  a  platform  for  contemplation  which  opens  the 
windows  of  the  mind  to  inspeculate  invisible  objects. 

t  Inspecula'tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Iu-2  + 
SPECULATION  :  see  prec.]  A  looking  into  ;  intro- 
spection. 

1650-60  TATHAM  Dramas  (1879)  207  Draw  men's  souls  out 
by  inspeculation. 

t  Inspe'rable,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  ".  [ad.  L.  m- 
spfruHHs.  f.  in-  (Lv-  3)  -f  spfrdliilis,  f.  sptrare  to 
hope.]  That  cannot  be  hoped  for,  beyond  hope. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Inspiral'le,  one  past  all  hope,  vnlookt  for. 
1656  BLOUNT  Gliissog?:,  lnsp?ral>tf,  that  no  man  would  look 
or  hope  for. 

t  Inspe'rge,  »•  Obs.  Also  6  insparge.  [ad. 
L.  inspergere  to  sprinkle  on  or  in,  f.  in-  (lx-2)  + 
sfarglre  to  scatter,  sprinkle.]  trans.  To  sprinkle 
on;  to  scatter  on  or  in.  Hence  Inspe-rged///-  "• 

1599  A.   M.  tr.  Gabel/wiier's  Ilk.  P/iysicke  2/2  Make    a 


Copper  oars  will  run  together  in  little  Grains. 

t  InspeTSe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -sparse,  [f. 
L.  inspers-,  ppl.  stem  of  L.  ittsfergfre.l  =  prec. 

'577~87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  III.  116^2  In  which  albeit  thou 
seest.  .some  good  articles insparsed  withall,  let  that  nothing 
mooue  thee.  1623  COCKERAM  n,  To  Sprinkle  water,  Asfergf, 
tnsfcrse.  1721  BAILEY,  To  Ixsftrsc,  to  sprinkle  upon. 

t  InspeTSion.  Ol>s.  Also  7  erron.  -tion.  [ad. 
L.  inspersioit-em,  f.  inspers-tis,  ])a.  pple.  of  insper- 

1,','l-i'  to  iNSl'KUSE.] 

1.  The  action  of  sprinkling  on ;  also  something 
sprinkled  on, 


(I7oi)  478/2  BV  tnat  "ttle  inspertion  of  Unguent.  1668 
WII.KINS  Real  Char.  244  Mixed  Mechanical  Operations  .. 
inspersion.  1721  BAILEY,  Inspcrsion,  a  Sprinkling  upon. 

•  2.  erron.  for  ASPERSION  6.   OAr. 

1642  ROGERS  Naaman  290  Thinking  their  forwardnesse 
an  inspersion  to  their  base  backward 

II  InSpeximUS  (inspe'ksimos).  Law.  [L.,  = 
'we  have  inspected' :  the  first  word  in  recital  of  the 
inspection  of  charters,  etc.]  A  charter  in  which 
the  grantor  avouches  to  have  inspected  an  earlier 
charter  which  he  recites  and  confirms.  Also  attrib. 

11282-3  Rolls  Parlt.  \.  225/1  Carta  confirmationis  liber- 
tatum  [Tit]  sub  hac  forma :  Edwardus  &c.  Inspeximus  Car. 
tarn  donation!:  . .  quam  Dominus  H.  Rex  . .  fecit.  1547-8 
MERVYN  in  Brooke  Abridgem.  (1586)  tit.  Patentes  97  II.  128 
Vn  Constat  est  pledable,  contrarie  dun  Inspeximus,  car  in 
lun  case  le  patent  remaine.  &  in  lauter  il  est  parde.]  1628 
COKE  On  Lift.  225  b,  When  Littleton  wrote,  no  cautat,  or 
inspei'imus,  of  the  king's  letters  patents  were  available  to 
be  shewed  forth  in  court,  but  the  letters  patents  themselves 


because  "the   record   is  thereby  exemplified.      1677    PLOT 


'Hgti 


a  previous  document  has  been  inspected,  and  a  confirmatory 
re^rant  thereof. 

Insp3xion,  obs.  form  of  INSPECTION. 

Insphera-tion.  rare  —  1,  [f.  prec.  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  ensphering  ;  enspherement. 

1857  HOLLAND  Bay  Path  xix,  A  stranger  would  have 
remembered  nothing  but  her  eye.  .that  wonderful  revelation 
of  character,  .that  inspheration  of  soul. 

Insphere,  -spheare,  variants  of  ENSPMEIIF.  v. 
f  Inspi-ndle,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  ".     [f.  IN-  2  +  SPIN- 
DLE.]    trans.  To  fit  on  or  furnish  with  a  spindle. 
1611  FLOHIO,  /a/iisare,  to  inspindle,  to  shaft. 

Inspinne,  var.  INCHPIN  (sense  I),  Obs. 
1680  SIR  T.  BROWSE  H'ki.  (18481  III.  468  A  dayntie  bitt 
accounted  by  many,  called  the  inspmne,  wh1Ch  may  be  the 


tuS^We  (insp,ie'rab'lX  a  ,  ff.  INSP.HE  , 
+  -ABLK  (on  L.  type  »««/fri«*Y*>).]  Capable  of 
being  inspired  (in  various  senses  :  see  the  yerb). 

rf*M   HARVEY  Marl:  Aagl.  (J.',   To   these   i. 
luutfTve  may  enumerate  those  they  sustain  from  the.r  ex- 


345 

I'liali.'l,  O.         1858     I'.t   MIXMI.     .V.l/.     .1 

Anfunal.  xv.  (1864)  515  Inspn 

livht.     1879  II.  W    ' 
/»'*''  '"-  sty. 

So  Inspirabi  lity.  iml. 

1869  IU-SIINM  [.  /( 'ton 
spiratinns,  or  inspirabilittes,  put  [I  • 

t  Inspira'do.  Ol>s.     [a.  Sp.  inspi  ratio  n: 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  use  is  tal.i 
Sp. :  see  -ADO.]     A  person  who  imagines  himself, 
or  professes,  to  be  inspired. 

1664  II.  MORI:  Mysl.  Iniq.,  Apol.  545  The  Sectarian 
Kabljles  that  pliancy  thetns.  '  .  It-id. 

562  The  boasting  Ii^piradoes  of  our  Nation. 

Inspirailt      in<pii"'i;"int'.     ran',      [ad.    I.,    in- 
>p:r,inl-eni,  pr.  pple.  of  inspi  rare  In  INSIT 
-ANT.]     One  who  inspires;  an  inspiier. 

1837  CAROLINE  Fox  Jntl.  9  Sept.  tiS8.')  20  lie  presented 
and  read  the  following  lines,  which  he  had  written,  .  .  Aunt 
Charles  being  the  inspirant. 

t  Inspirate  (rnspire't),  v.  Of'S.  [f.  L.  inspTrSl-, 
ppl.  stem  of  inspirdrt  to  IXSIIHK.]  «IXNI-IUK  ?•. 
(in  various  senses).  Hence  Inspirating  ///.  a. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  424  Hippocrates  speaketh  of 
the  aer  inspirated  or  breathed  in.  1620  YF.XNER  /  'ia  Recta 
Introd.  6  The  aire  whicli  is  inspirated.  a  1806  K.  WHITK 
l''ra%nl.  Ode  MC>IH  iv,  Bland  Hope  and  Fancy  ye  were  there, 
To  inspirale  my  trance.  1809-10  Cni  FMM.K  y>-/>«^u8i8) 
1.  170  The  ino-,t  inspirating  representation  of  future  bliss, 
which  my  mind  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

Inspiration  (inspir^'Jan).  Also  4  yn-,  6  en-, 
[a.  OK.  en- ,  inspiration,  -don  ( 1 2- 1  jth  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Uarm.),  ad.  L.  inspiration-em,  n.  of  action  from 
inspirCirf  lo  IXSI-IUE.] 

I.  Literal  (physical)  senses. 

1 1.  The  action  of  blowing  on  or  into.   Obs.  rare. 

1513  UOL-GLAS  sEneis  xn.  Prol.  75  The  sul^e  spred  hyr 
braid  bosum  on  breid,  Zephyrus  comfortabill  inspiration!! 
For  till  ressaue.  1710  SHAFTESB.  Charac.,  Enthus.  (1737) 
I.  28  Their  strange  voices,  .are  admirably  well  acted,  by  the 
.  .  Inspiration  of  Pipes. 

2.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  breathing  in  or  in- 
haling ;  the  drawing  in  of  the  breath  into  the  lungs 
in  respiration.     (Opp.  to  EXPIRATION  2.) 
1564   BULLKYN  Dial.  afsl.  Pest.  (1888)  37  This  js  a  dis- 


1650  BlILWEK  Anthropowct.  79  . 
piration  and  inspiration.  1753  N.  TORKIANO  C.angr.  Sore 
Throat  124  A  sore  Throat,  which  she  received  by  Inspira- 
tion of  foul  Air.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  59 
Upon  going  down  he  [the  diver]  takes  in  a  very  long  iu-pi- 
ration.  1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  .hint.  IV.  1086/2  In  Inspira- 
tion the  lungs  are  passive.  1872  UARWIN  Kmcti,ms  xii.  284 
We  can  draw  a  full  and  deep  inspiration  much  more  eaoly 
through  the  widely  open  mouth  than  through  the  nostrils. 

b.  transf.  A  drawing  in  of  air ;  the  absorption 
of  air  in  the  '  respiration '  of  plants. 

1796  MORSE  AtH,-r.  Geog.  I.  613  Regular  inspirations  and 
expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fissures.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
C/iem.  Org.  ISodits  1001  Plants  will  not  live  without  this 
nightly  inspiration,  even  though  supplied  with  carbonic  acid, 
provided  the  oxygen  formed  by  them  during  the  day  be 
constantly  withdrawn  at  the  approach  of  night. 

II.   Figurative  senses. 

3.  The  action  of  inspiring  ;  the  fact  or  condition 
of  being  inspired  (in  sense  4  or  5  of  INSPIRE  v.); 
a  breathing  or  infusion  into  the  mind  or  soul. 

a.  spec.  ( Theol.,  etc.)  A  special  immediate  ac- 
tion or  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (or  of  some 
divinity  or  supernatural  being)  upon  the  human 
mind  or  soul ;  said  esp.  of  that  divine  influence 
under  which  the  books  of  Scripture  are  held  to 
have  been  written. 
Various  views  have  teen  held  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 


HAMPOLK  Plotter  xliv.  2  [xiv.  IJCOTTOT.,  ye  ra™  o,  g^ 

inspiracioun.     1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lm  n.  i.   SI 

I  thinke  to  performe  this  worke..as  my  tlnnne  witte,  wytn 

inspyracyon  of  him  that  hildeth  all  grace,  woll  suffre.    1450- 

1530  Myrr.   our  l.adyi  173   He  sente  the  holy  goste  on 

Penthecoste  sondaye    to   enspyracyon    of 

1494  FABVAN  Clim,.  v.  cxix.  96  Seyi  :  .warnyd 

themby.naner  of  inspyracion,  y'  sene  th.-y  w,,Kle  not  re- 

ceyue  peace  of  th,-yr  brethernc,  they  shtild  of  other  receyue 

wirre  and  wreche,    .526  Piter.  r,r£<  |!   i 


INSPIRATIVE. 

.    have 

.etc. into  the  n 

M  of  some  1.  i'ulse,  esp.  of 

an  exalted  !•.  i 

1651  II. 

take  the  law  of  his  country  rather  th.v 
for  the  rn  •    - 

Ess.  206  There  are  some  Men,  jealous  of 

•>  refuse  all  t  liont  of 

1769  Junins / 

of  poetry,  without  the  in •  i-irM; .[,.      1805  \  • 
A  nnnil  .iil.-ipteil  anil  1 

:  nature.     1841  A 
I.  75  Men  have  written  good  verses  under  the  inspn 

iiinot   write  well  under  any 

stances.     1898  HOGG  /.//<•  Shelley  II.  416  Inspiii-.l  with  thr 
soft  inspiration  of  strong,  sound  ale.     1876  " 
Scrnt-  v.  (1877)  108  Th-  i  n  in  number 

acting  at  once  and  together. 

c.  The  suggestion  or  prompting  (li 
fluential  quarter)  of  the  utterance  or  public:. 
particular  views  or   information  on  some   public 
matter.     (Cf.  INSPIRE  7,  INSPIRED  5.) 

1880  Clir.  l/'<»7<r'No.  1195.  137  Correspondents,  .write  in 
the  interest,   if  not  at  the  inspiration  of  the  an' 
1897  Dn:  '  was  not 

due  to  inspiration  . .  No  idea  had  been  given  to  the  journal. 

4.  tiLitisf.  a.   Something  inspired  or  infused  into 
the  mind;  an  inspired  utterance  01 

1819   HYKUN    I'r^lifty  /></*.'- 
have  never  penn'd  Their  inspiration.   1871  K   i 
Ixiv.  321  They..Pour'd  grave  inspn  it  chant 

to  the  future.     1879  SAI.A  in  Daily  Mr.  c'..  F. 

Pioughlon's  channing  figure  of  'Pri 
from  Longfellow's  '  Sliles  St: 
b.  An  inspiring  principle. 

1865  MOZLI.Y  Mirai.  vii.  i-t'1  To  say  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  nii^ionary  cause  has  been  the  belief  in  Chi istian  doc- 
trine is  almost  superfluous.  1869  I- '.;  :  Misread 
Passages  ix.  125  Christian  diaii;v.  '  harity  which  h. 
for  its  model  and  inspiration.  1873  BROWNING  Red  Colt. 
Nt.-caf  iv.  682  Whatever  motive  your  own  souls  supply- 
As  inspiration. 

5.  Comb. 

1894  Kalian  (N.  Y.)  23  Aug.  144/3  Inspiration-Ill.' 
Inspirational  (.inspiw'-Janal),  a.     [f.  pur.  -t 

-At.]. 

1.  Deriving  its  character  or  substance  from  in- 
spiration ;   under  the  influence  of  inspiration  ;  in- 
spired. 

1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopopr.  n  xiii.  1 2.  voo  Their  formal, 
official, inspirational,  miraculous  duty.  1876  PlUUn  Earth's 
f.arliest  Ages  (1893)  349  An  inspirational  addres,  by. .a 
well-known  trance-speaker.  1878  A". .  J  nitr.  Krr.  CXXVII. 
321  In  their  inspirational  states  they  (ihe  sacred  writer- 1 
were  sometimes  dynamical,  sometimes  mechanical.  1890 
A.  LANG  in  /.,.BA«  :.i4  The  daughter  of  a  dis- 

tinguished  medium  and  inspirational  lecturer. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  inspiration. 

1888  HORTON  Inspiration  ft  Bible  iv.  104  Inspirational 
Dogma.  1899  Daily  A'CHM  .'i  Sept.  7/3  Dr.  Pusey  recoiled 
from  the  very  shadow  nf  an  appearance  of  treating  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  as  if  they  stood  on  the 
same  inspirational  level  as  other  A'iai. 

3.  Imparting  inspiration  ;  tending  to  in~ 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  187/2  He  (\\hilti.-i]  is  not  an 
inspirational  writer.  1805  H  C  M  .  lyle  n. 

160  In  the  sphere  of  ethics,  Carlyle's  influence  has  been 
inspirational  in  th<-  highest  sense. 

Hence  Inspira'tionalist,  a  person  whose  influ- 
ence is  inspirational,  or  who  aims  at  inspiring 
others ;  Inspira'tionally  aih*.,  in  an  inspirational 
manner,  under  the  influence  of  inspirr 

1884  H  JENNINGS  I'ftalliiisnt  xiv.  148  Bohm  wrote  in- 
spirationa'lly-i!i  iher  from  the 

1895  H.  C.  M.M Tin  KSON  Carlyle  ix.  152  The  influence  of 
the  inspirationalist  is  ever-enduring. 

Inspira-tionism.    [f-.  as  prec.  +  -ISM 

theory  or  profession  of  inspiration. 

,881  V,,//'«  i  Dec.  433/'  The  irresponsible  type  of  in- 
spirationism  appea:  when  attended  by;  auditor)' 

hallucination  -dered  subjective  sensations. 

Inspira-tionist.    [f.  ns  prec+-isT.] 
liever  in  inspiration;  one  who  holds  a  theory  oj 
inspiration.     Chiefly  with   a  word  qualifying  the 
inspiration,  as  p'inary  inspirations!,  a  believer  in 
plenary  inspiration. 

1846  WORCESTER,  fiafinUumitl.  one    » 
spiotinn    /•/„-,-».  7,-»r.     1867  ""-"!? 

Any  > 

Inspira-tionless,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  - 
ptration, 

,896  /  ,  i  ..  is  not  the  o 

form. 

Inspirative    mv,  ,ii n; 

].  („£  ;em  of  inspirart  to  I.ssFIBK-f 

"    Ilavinc  the  quality  of  inspiring. 

P«OK  ?imnets  i  And  pierce  afresh  each  in 

ling 


rErr 

i   iheir  appareh 


[.if]  wild  and  ilu-amy  ihoughts  and  leelmgs. 
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INSPIRATOR. 

Inspirator  i-nsphr;t3J  .  [a.  I,  inspirator, 
agent-n.  fnmi  insflrare  to  INSPIRE.  Cf.  F.  in- 
sfirateur  14th  c.  in  Godef.  Compf.).] 

t 1.  One  who  or  that  which  inspires ;  an  in- 
spirer.  Obs. 

1614  F.    \VHITF.   AY//.    /  i:lx>rdinate  Creators, 

Inspirators,  yea,    subordinate    Gods.     1848  Ftasf) 
XXXVIII.  185   Inspired  by  that  most  glorious  of  inspiia- 
.t  ^ood  dinner  after  a  long  day's  ramble. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  drawing  in  or  inhaling  air  or 
vapour,  a.  A  kind  of  injector  in  a  steam-engine. 
b.  A  kind  of  respirator  :  see  quot.  1898. 

1890  Daily  Xc:,  :•  i   Mar.  3/5   The  launch  . .  had 

:    owing  to  the  inspirator  leaking.     1898  /W<v  i  N'.  Y.  > 
3   Feb.  6 '5    An   instrument   call  Lt    thermal   in- 

spirator, \vhich  promises  to  overcome  the  effects  of  cold, 
and  make  it  possible  to  withstand  the  most  frigid  climates. 

Inspiratory  (inspafr'ritari,  i'nspir^tari),  a. 
[f.  L.  inspiriit-  .see  INSPIRATIVE)  +  -ORY.]  l',i-- 
longing  to  or  characterized  by  inspiration  or  in- 
halation ;  serving  to  draw  in  the  air  in  respiration. 
1773  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  489  A  perpendicular 
section  of  the  Torpedo  a  little  below  its  inspimtory  open- 
ings. 1861  HILMJ:  tr.  Jfi^uin-'filfli/i'tt  II.  V.  i.  :>59  The 
inspiratory  muscles  of  the  thorax.  1878  FOSTER  Phys.  n.  ii. 
§  i.  263  By  the  inspiratory  effort  the  elastic  tissue  of  du- 
lungs  is  put  on  the  stretch. 

Inspiratrix  (inspin-'-triks).  rare.  [a.  late  I.. 
inspiratrix.  fem.  of  inspirator:  see  above.]  A 
female  inspirer. 

1819  Black*.:  Mag.  IV.  566  The  dark-robed  Muse  of  soli- 
tary  sighs.  The  inspiratrix — Queen  of  Elegies. 
Inspire  (.inspai* u),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-7  enspire, 
5  enspyr,  5-6  enspyre.  0.  4  ynspyre,  -ire,  4-7 
inspyre,  6  Sf.  inspyr,  -ir,  5-  inspire,  [a.  OF. 
enspirer,  impiivr  I3th  c.),  espirer  (I2th  c.  in 
Littre',  ad.  L.  inspirare  to  blow  or  breathe  into, 
f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  spirare  to  breathe.] 

I.  Literal  (physical)  senses. 
1.  trans.  To  breathe  or  blow  upon  or  into.  Obs. 
or  arch. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Frol.  6  Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete 
breeth  Inspired  hath  in  euery  holt  and  heeth  The  tendre 
croppes.  1412-10  LVDG.  C/iron.  Troy  i.  viii.  (MS.  Cott.  Aug. 
A.  iv),_  And  zephirus  ful  agreable  and  smobe  J>e  tendre 
branchis  enspirep  and  do)>e  springe.  1604  R.  CAWDREY  Table 
Alfa.,  Inspire,  breath  or  blow  into.  1649  [see  INSPIRED  i). 
1700  DRYDEN  To  D'chess  Ormand 47  A  soft  Etesian  gale  But 
just  inspir'd,  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail.  1704  POPE  Spring 
ii  Let  my  Muse  her  slender  reed  inspire.  1708  —  Otic 
St.  Cecilia  2  Descend,  ye  Nine  !..  The  breathing  instru- 
ments inspire.  1784  Cowi'ER  Task  ii.  353  He  stands,  and 
with  swoln  cheeks  Inspires  the  News,  his  trumpet. 

t  b.  intr.  To  breathe  or  blow.  Obs. 
1513  DOUGLAS  jEncis  v.  xi.  15  And,  that  scho  [Junol  suld 
go  spedely,  The  prosper  wind  gan  eftir  hir  inspyre.     1590 
SPENSER  f.  Q.  n.  iii.  30  When  the  wind  emongst  them  [locks 
of  hair]  did  inspyre. 

f  2.  trans.  To  blow  or  breathe  (air,  etc.)  upon 
or  into.  (In  qnot.  1536,  To  'breathe',  ntter.^  Obs. 

1536  Primer  Hen.  VIII  145  His  dulcetnes  hath  none  en. 
spired,  All  alone  he  is  to  be  desired.  1576  NEWTON  Lem- 
nies  Comflex.  (16331  191  By  pestilent  diseases  and  maladies, 
which  . .  _mspireth  infection  into  our  bodies.  1590  SFENSM 
F.  Q.  n.  uc.  30  An  huge  great  payre  of  bellowes,  which  did 
styre  Continually,  and  cooling  breath  inspyre.  1598  SYL- 
VESTER Du  Bartas  n.  i.  n.  Imposture  291  With  Ih'  air  of 
these  sweet  words,  the  wily  Snake  A  poysoned  air  inspired 
. .  In  Eve's  frail  brest.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  804  Assaying 
. .  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint  Th'  animal  Spirits 
that  from  pure  blood  arise.  1697  URYDEN  Eneid  vil.  493 
Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims  Betwixt  her  linen 
and  her  naked  limbs,  His  baneful  breath  inspiring  as  he 
glides. 

b.  To  breathe  (life,  a  soul,  etc.  in  or  into.  (Cf. 
Gen.  ii.  7.)  In  later  \vx,fig. 

1381  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xv.  n  He  knej  not  [Him]  that  made 
nym,  and  that  enspirede  to  hym  a  soule.  1592  DAVII-.S 
Immort.  Soul  iv.  xxiv,  In  their  Mother's  Wombs  . .  Doth 
in  all  Sons  of  Man  their  Souls  inspire.  1611  TOURNEUR 
At/i.  Trag.  v.  i.  Wks.  1878  I.  137  Inspire  new  life  Into  their 
bodies.  1657  Last's  Domiii.  i.  iii.  in  Hazl.  ZWj&yXlV. 
105  Dry  your  wet  eyes  ;  for  sorrow  wanteth  force  T'  inspire 
a  breathing  soul  in  a  dead  corse.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  785 
Least  that  pure  breath  of  Life,  the  Spirit  of  Man  Which 
God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish  With  this  corporeal 
Clod,  i860  HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Faun  II.  v.  53  Out  of  his 
bitter  agony,  a  soul  and  intellect,  I  could  almost  say,  have 
been  inspired  into  him. 

t  c.  To  produce  by  blowing  or  breathing.   Obs. 

<-i4»>  Pallaii.  on  Hulb.  i.  174  The  southern  wynd  en- 
spirith  bettir  wyn. 

3.  trans.  To  breathe  in,  take  into  the  lungs  by 
breathing,  inhale.  (Opp.  to  KXPIRK  i.) 

1518  (see  INSPIRING  vbt.  si,.}.  1666-71  HARVEY  Morb.  Angl. 
(JO,  By  means  of  sulphurous  coal  smoaks  the  lungs  are 
illfled  and  oppressed,  whereby  they  are  forced  t 

nd  expire  the  air  with  difficulty,  in  comparison  of  the 
lariluy  of  inspiring  and  expirinq  the  air  in  the  country 
1761  Doer.  .V.  Carolina  19  The  Air  >ve  walk  in  and  inspire. 
1800  Meft.  Jrnl.  IV.  270  It  seems,  according  to  him,  forty, 
cubic  inches  are  always  inspired  at  once.  1871  TVN- 
iMij.  Frugm.  Sc.  (1879)  II.  xii.  261  Animals,  which  inspire 
oxygen,  and  expire  carbonic  acid. 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  draw  in  the  breath. 

1661  [see  INSPIRING  ppl.  a.  i).  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  II  aunts 
1.351  the  method ..  is,  to  make  the  patient  inspire,  as  much 
possibly  can.  1861  F.  II.  RAMAUCK  ( 'urat.  Consumft. 
yj  »  hen  the  patient  inspircrl,  a  slight  protrusion  took  place 
where  the  wound  had  been.  1894  Times  -,  Mar.  14  4  A  man 
who  hunched  up  his  shoulders  every  time  he  inspired. 
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II.  Figurative  senses. 

4.  trans.  To  infuse  some  thought  or  feeling  into 
(a  person,  etc.),  as  if  by  breathing ;  to  animate  or 
actuate  by  some  mental  or  spiritual  influence. 

a.  sptf.  'TheoL,  etc.)  Said  of  God  or  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  of  a  divinity  or  supernatural  being  :  To 
influence  or  actuate  by  special  divine  or  superna- 
tural agency  ;  used  esp.  in  reference  to  the  prophets, 
apostles,  and  Scripture  writers:  cf.  INSPIRATION  3 a. 
.11340  HAMPOIK  Psalter  cxlvii.  7  Alsone  ,-is  his  paste  en- 
i-jire  hen.     1375  BAKBOUR  Btucf  r..  678  Gif  that  he 
it  war  Of  him,  that  all  thing  euirmar  Seis  in  his  pres- 


enspired.  1435  MISYN  Fire  J.m-r  9  If  paraunter  goddis 
grace  to  bat  fame  wald  enspyr.  r  1450  St.  Cnthbert  (Sur- 
tees)897  As  god  inspired  hir  forth  sho  went.  1531  .MORE 
Con/at.  Tindale  Wks.  498  i  As  that  holi  spirite  en-pired 
mo  then  them  that  wrote,  so  enspired  he  the  writers  in  mo 
thinges  then  they  wrote.  1588  SIIAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  i.  67. 
1651  HOBHI-S  Le-.iath.  11.  .\.vix.  169  Such  private  men  as 
pretend  to  be  supernaturally  Inspired.  1718  WATTS  /'.,. 
'O  T/WH  that  liear'st'  viii,  O  may  thy  Love  inspire  HU 
Tongue.  1876  J.  PARKER  farad,  i.  iii.  20  Few,  indeed, 
may  have  been  inspired  to  speak  the  word,  but  all  have 
been  inspired  to  feel  it.  1884  Xonconf.  n  Indep.  7  Feb. 
131  2  The  Church  has  decided  that  writers  are  inspired  who 
if  inspired,  have  been  inspired  to  suggest  to  all  ordinary 
judgments  that  they  are  not  inspired. 

b.  gen.    To   influence,   animate,   or  actuate     n 
person)  with  a  feeling,  idea,  impulse,  etc. 

1390  GOWEH  Can/.  II.  75  My  fader,  but  I  were  enspired 
Ihrough  love  of  you.  1500-20  UCNBAR  Poems  Ixvi.  93  Ex- 
perience dois  me  so  inspyre.  Of  this  fals  failjeand  warld 
I  lyre.  1530  TINDALE  Expos,  i  Parker  Spc.)  310  He  inspired 
the  king  that  the  queen  was  not  his  wife.  1638  F.  IUNK.S 
faint,  a/ Ancients  Ded.  A  iij,  Feeling  my  selfe  inspired  with 


:ed  well  all  that  they  pretended  to  desire.     1700  BERKELEY 

It.  Vision  Ded.,  The  chief  motives  that  inspire  me  with 
the  respect  I  bear  you.  1844  THIRLIVAU.  Greece  VIII.  445 
I  hat  the  Romans  . .  only  sought  to  inspire  them  with  a 
wholesome  terror.  1881  JOWETT  Tliacya.  I.  198  Poverty 
inspires  necessity  with  daring. 

c.  Said  of  the  feeling,  influence,  etc. 
(In  quot.  1725,  the  sense  is  akin  to  2  b.) 
1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xvn.  243  As  holyness  and  honesle 
out  of  holy  churche  Sprynge)>  and  spredeb  and  enspireb  he 
peuple.     1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  229  What  zcale,  what 
nine,  hath  inspir'd  thee  now?    1725  POPE  Odyss.  in.  4^1 
Long  as  life  this  mortal  shall  inspire.     1818  SHKLLEY  Ret: 
Islam  vi.  ix,  Deliberate  will   Inspired   our  growing  troop. 
1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  Iii,  She  felt  it  good  to  be  inspired 
. .  by  the  belief  in  a  heroism  struggling  for  divine  ends. 
5.  To  '  breathe  in '  or  infuse  (a  feeling,  thought, 
principle,  etc.)  into  the  mind  or  soul.     Const,  f  to 
(obs.),  in,  into. 

a.  spec.  Of  a  divine  or  supernatural  being :  To 
impart,  communicate,  or  suggest  by  special  divine 
or  supernatural  agency ;  used  esp.  in  reference  to 
the  utterances  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the 
writings  of  Scripture:  cf.  INSPIRATION  3  a,  IN- 
SPIRED 4. 

"YCLIF  2  Tim.  iii.  16  Al  scripture  of  God  ynspyrid 


holy  sayntes  &  fathers  by  the  holy  goost. '"1581  "SIDNEY 
Apol.  J'aelrie(Arb.1S2  The  Poet,  .calleth  the  sweete  Muses 
to  inspire  into  him  a  good  inuention.  a  1619  FOTHERBY 
Athtom.  n.  xiv.  §  6.  (1622)  360  Yet  hath  not  that  spirit  the 
light  of  vnderstanding,  vnlesse  the  Father  of  Lights  inspire 
the  same  into  him.  1889  RUSKIN  Prxterita  ill.  iv.  16-, 
Melodies  which  have  been,  not  invented,  but  inspired  to  all 
nations  in  the  days  of  their  loyalty  to  God,  to  their  prince, 
and  to  themselves. 

b.  gen.  To  infuse  (something;  into  the  mind;  to 
kindle,  arouse,  awaken  in  the  mind  or  heart  (a 
feeling,  idea,  impulse,  purpose,  etc.". 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Kfist.  50  [Which]  inspireth  into 
their  stomaches  such  yll  beseeming  manners.  1683  Apol 
Prot.  France  ii.  17  They  who  inspire  into  the  King  such 
strange  Acts.  1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Ctcss  Mar 
10  Mar.,  Fatima  has  . .  an  air  that  inspires,  at  once,  respect 
and  tenderness.  1788  Gmuox  /W.  .V  !•'.  xlii.  (1869)  II.  580 
He  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  just  confidence  to 
the  troops.  1855  PRESCOTT  Philip  II,  I.  i.  vii.  90  He  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  a  confidence  in  others  which  he  u  is 
far  from  feeling  himself.  1884  Maiic/i.  E.ram.  26  May  4  7 
Ihe  course,  .is  calculated  to  strengthen,  .the  distrust  which 
their  erratic  career  tends  to  i 

6.  absol.  t/rom  4  or  ;;  i. 

,71400  Gail  of  Gf  (KanL  MS.  Poet.  I75  If.  107  b/2),  pe 
spmt  enspires  whare  it  will.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
173  Mater  imfirantis,  Mother  of  hym  that  enspyreth. 
1531  KI.VOT  Go-.',  in.  xxiii,  I  onelyexhortynge,  and  the  good 
spirite  mspyringe.  1873  HOLLAND  A.  Bonnie,  i.  21  Perfectly 
self-possessed  ..  commanding,  advising,  reassiiriiiL;,  inspir- 
ing, he  was  evidently  there  to  do  good. 

7.  transf.  i/rom  4  and  5  :  cf.  1 647  in  4  b).     trans. 
To  suggest  or  prompt  the  utterance  of  particular 
views  or  information  on   some  public   matter,  or 
to  prompt  a  speaker  or  writer  to  such  utterance. 
(See  also  Ixsi'iKKU  <;.) 

1883  ManJi.  K.ram.  29  Oct.  5  2  The  abortive  fronmicia- 
mcntos  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  hy  the 
agents  of  Senor  /orilla's  Republican  prop:i. 

Inspired   inipi« Md), $»/. a.     [f.prec.  +  -EIJ'.] 
nl.  Obs.  01 


..    . 
1.    Blown  on  or  into  ;  inflated. 


or  air/i. 


INSPIRING. 

16490.  DANIEL  Triaareli.,  //,'/;.  /r,  cccxx.  The  French 
mean-while,  with  re-inspired  Sayles  Come  to  ayde  Glendoure 

2.  Breathed  in;  taken  into  the  lungs  in  breath- 
ing; '- 


Ayr 

than  the  inspired.  ' 

3.  Actuated  or  animated  by  divine  or  superna- 
tural influence.  (In  quot.  1667  of  a  thing,  charged 
with  supernatural  influence.) 


I."  282   The   poet   Pindar  and  othil? 
inspired  men. 

4.    Infused  or  communicated  by  divine  or  super- 
natural power ;  having  the  character  of  inspiration 

As  applied  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  there  is  r.ow  i. 
a  blending  of  senses  3  and  4,  the  Word  being  viewed  as  still 
I  by  the  divine  influence  which  communi 


(-1450  LVDG._  Secrets  220  Thorugh   hi,  sngryd 


,    W^>ATTS; 

by  this  sort  of  Evidence  are  cafled  inspired  "f  ruths'"  1734 
lit-TLEK   Anal.   n.  vii.    !52   That   those   persons  were   the 


Inspired  \\'onl. 

5.  transf.  Prompted  by,  or  emanating  from,  an 
influential  (but  unavowed)  source:  said  of  particular 
views  or  information  on  some  public  matter,  01 
of  a  speaker,  writer,  journal,  etc.  that  publishes 
such. 


on  this  subject. 

B.  as  sb.    An  inspired  person. 

1749  BP.  LAVINGTON  Enthns.  Methodists  (1754)  I.  ii.  19 
Ihe  famous  Enthusiast  Mrs.  Bourignon  ..  assumed  the 
Character  of  an  Inspired. 

luspiredly  inspoi»-redli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT*.T  In  an  inspired  manner;  by  or  as  by  in- 
spiration. 

1591  XASHF.  IntrMi.  Sidney's  Astr.  rt  Stella,  Many  cour*,-. 
there  be,  as  Machiavell  inspirdly  sets  downe,  which  in 
seines  seem  singular  and  vertuous ;  but,  if  a  man  follow 
them,  they  wilbe  his  \tu-rsuhuersion.  01677  BARROW  Serai. 
(1686)  II.  xi.  165  Hath  he  spoken  it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good?  said  Balaam  inspiredly.  1830 Bta,/m:  Mag.  XXVII. 
840  How  inspiredly  the  Christian  poet  touches  upon  each 
holy  theme  ! 

tlnspirement  ;insp3io-jment).  06s.  [f.  IN- 
SPIRE v.  +  -MKNT  :  cf.  ( )F.  inspirement  (in  Gower).] 
The  act  of  inspiring,  or  fact  of  being  inspired ; 
inspiration. 

1616  HIERON  \\'ks.  I.  577  A  reuealing  before  hand,  by 
diuine  inspirement,  what  touching  states  and  common- 
wealths  and  particular  persons  shall  ensue.  1677  f 
Demand*  (1867)  169  The  most  illiterate  errors  usually  mag- 
nify the  excellent  inspirements  and  gifts  of  utterance  of 
their  leaders. 

Inspirer  (inspaio-raj).  Also  5  -our.  [f.  Ix- 
SPIEE  v.  +  -EK  l.  The  1 5th  c.  form  may  repr.  an 
AF.  *inspirour,  OF.  inspirctir,  for  L.  inspirator- 
em^  One  who  or  that  which  insjiires. 

1-1450  tr.  />,>  fmiialiime  III.  ii.  65  Speke  |-ou  raber,  lordc 
god,  inspirour  [L.  inspirator}  &  illumynour  of  prophelcs. 
1504  ATKVNSON-  tr.  /V  fniitatiouc  in.  ii.  196  Thou,  good 
lorde,  the  inwarde  inspirour  of  all  prophetes.  1616  Kick 
( 'al'iHct  125  The  gracious  illuminalion  of  a  heauenly  In- 
spirer. 1728  Porn  Dune.  in.  169  Flow,  Welsted.  flow!  like 
thine  inspirer,  Beer.  1795  Fortnight's  Ramble  60  The 
Great  Supreme  inspirer  of  good.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  fj 
c  (18761  325  The  Bible,  .is  the  great  inspirer. 

IkncelnspiTeress  (also,  shortened,  inspi-ress: 
see  -KSS.),  a  female  inspirer. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Germ,  i'actiy  I.  240  The  poet  invo!  . 
hi>  inspiress,  that  Joy  which  results  from  the  contemp' 
of  nature.  Il'iif.  II.  495  Echo  was  his  nurse  ..  Yemi 
inspireress. 

Inspiring  i'ins|)3i^-riij  ,rlil.$li.     [f.  INSPIRE ». 

+  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INSPIRE;  in- 
spiration ;  breathing  in,  inhalation ;  infusion  of 
divine  influence,  etc. 

a  1340  HAMPOI.F.  Psa/trrxvn.  18  pe  inspirynge  of  his  iip 
is  when  he  says  stilly  in  oure  hert,  bote  if  ^e  lefe  ^oure  syn 
. .  3e  be  tynt  men.  1518  PAYNF.L  Saitnte's  Regim.  2  A  ij  b, 
Inspirynge  of  hotte  aier..by  breathyng  of  warme  aier,  the 
mattier  is  warmed  and  riped.  1519  t'RiTH  Antith.  \Vks. 

1829)  313  Christ's  law,  which  is  the  holy  Scripture,  came  by 
the  inspiring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     1667  Pail.  Trans.  II.  604 
I  low,  by  inspiring,  the  Breath  is  distributed  through  Ihe 
Lungs.    ,i  I7n  KEN  Psnh,-  Poet.  Wks.  ,;    ,  l\  . 
fiom  whose  In, pilings  Mow,  Our  Souls  immortal  iim-onCni'd. 

1844  MKS.  BROWNING  l',;i,t  Pan  xiii,  Shall  ..  no  hero  take 
inspiring  From  the  god-Greek  of  her  lips'.' 

Inspiring,  ppl.  a.    [-ING-.]    That  inspires. 

1.  a.  Hreathing  or  blowing  upon  or  into  some- 
thing, b.  Breathing  in,  inhaling. 

1661  WALTON  An^lfr  i.  i.   led.  •<)  g'lf  the  inspiring  and 

inial  be  stopl.  it  suddenly  dies 

1735  POPK  Dunne's  Sat.   ii.  20  Heav'd   by   the   breath   ih 


INSPIEINGLY. 

.  nvs  blow:   I'll'  iii^i-:'.  lie  and  jam 

below. 

2.  Infusing  a  divine,  supernatural,  or  exalting 
influence;  animating. 

1717  IVi-i.  A/.   ;}<  :  Kiifhatl'-,    V 

incut  1  mourn,   Or  wait  inspuioj     :  M.IK/J.  I'm. 

1790    l!i  HNS    ram   CPSkantcr  105    In  ;  lotut 

•corn,  What  dau^-vs  thou  canst  make  us  MAUN  '    1875 
ii  riato  (td.  z)    III.  144    lA'\r,  In-,  hitherto  been  tin- 
inspiring  influence  of  modern  poetry  and  n.in.iurc.      1885  S. 
Cox  Expos.  Ser.  i.  vii.  83   What  promise  could  be  more 
welcome  or  more  inspiring  '{ 

Hence  Inspi  ringly  atfo.3  in  an  inspiring  manner ; 
so  as  to  inspire  or  animate. 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Robbcnls  M*  m.    I.    •  ;j   He  ha*  not 
breathed  the  air  of  Helicon  so   familiarly  u  the  light  of 
nature,  or  not  so  Inspiring] y.      18x1  E.i\intint*r  786 
people  uf  France  were  never  thu*  inspiring.)'  act*.-.: 

Inspirit  ^inspi-rit  ,  v.  Also  7  en-,  [f.  IN-- 
(or  Es-)  +  SPIRIT  $b.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  put  spirit,  life,  or  energy  into ;  to 
quicken,  enliven,   animate;    to  cheer,  encourage; 
to  incite,  stir  \to  something,  or  to  do  somethii. 

c  1610  S YLYhSTKR  Tropheis  Henry  Ct.  584  The  life  that  late 
our  lives  inspirited.    16x1  STEED  Hist.  Ct,  Jirit.  \\.  vi.  §2.485 
A  King,  .whose  entrance  like  that  oi'theSoule  into  tin-  1 
did  quicken,  and  enspirite  the  Reulme.     1633  P.  FLI 
Purple  1st,  XM.  Ixxxii,  Inspiriting  dead  souK      1658  i  •' 
&Mjj?AfcffPriv.Devot.(x684)  157  Be  thou  pleased.,  toenspirit 
and  enliven  this  earthly  drossy  heart.  1673  Lady*  sC  ailing  \.\. 
§  i  Sucli  effect,  .as  sliould  much  inspirit  the  hopes  of  a  r,c\v 
attemt.     1706  ATTERBURY  Serin.  (1723)  II.  98  A  discreet  use 
of  proper  ami  becoming  ceremonies  . .  inspirits  the  .sin 
111794  ^IH  ^"-  JDNI-S  Hymn  Narayciui,  In  air,  in  tl" 
caverns, woods,  and  phun>,  Thy  will  inspirits  all.    1816 
Bl.    Dwarf  ii,    To   inspirit    tl-ie   doubtful   courage  of  his 
soldiers.     1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz.  I.  xii.  686  Those  great  m<  n, 
who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the  people  to  resistance. 

fb.  In  weaker  sense:  To  animate  or  inspire 
^with  some  spirit),  or  as  some  feeling  does.  Obs. 

a.  1661  Fi-LLi.R  U  \irthies  (1840,1 1.  204  At  the  sieee  of  Le.th 
. .  he  was  ^i;ot  in  the  bhoulder,  which  inspirited  him  with  a 
constant  antipathy  against  the  Scotch.  1814  (^.  A"e"p.  XI.  «;-> 
There  can,  be  little  doubt  that  this  feeling  ins-pirited  Ih. 
Busby. 

2.  To  fill  with,  or  cause  to  be  possessed  by,  a 
*  spirit ?  or  supernatural  being. 

1675  WOODHEAD,  etc.  Paraphr.  St.  Paul  103  Whether  the 
effects  of  those  who  seem  inspirited  proceed  from  a  good  or 
a  bad  spirit,  1826  E.  IRVING  Babylon  I.  ii.  95  The  dragon 
. .  inspiriting  the  Roman  empire,  did  commence  a  most 
savage  warfare  with  the  woman.  1839  HAII.KV  /'"fnf/tx  \.\. 
(1852)  331  He  knew  himself  a  1  aid  ordained,  More  th.ui 
inspired,  of  God,  inspirited. 

t  Inspi  ritate,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  inspi- 
ritato  '  possessed  with  some  diuell  or  euill  spirit', 
f.  inspiritarefo  possess,  etc.  (Florio),  f.  in-  ;!N--) 

+  $pirito  SPIRIT.]     Possessed  with  a  spirit. 

1600  E.  BLOL-NT  Hasp.  Incur.  Fools  158  A  woman  inspiri- 
tate,  diabolical!,  and  stuffed  vp  euen  to  the  verie  gorge  with 
all  kinde  of  flagition  and  villanie. 

Insprriter.  [f.  INSPIRIT  +  -EK  '.]  One  who 
or  that  which  inspirits. 

iSai  Blackiv.  Mag.  X.  332  He  was  the  etilivencr  and  in- 
spiriter  of  conversation. 

Inspiriting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  INSPIRIT. 

1846  DE  QUINCEY  Antigone  Wks.  1860  XIV.  213  We  may 
see . .  a  keen  attention  paid  to  the  inspiriting  and  dressing  of 
the  dialogue.  1880  G.  MKKKDITH  Tragic  Com.  vtii.  (1881)  132 
Alvan,  left  to  himself,  had  a  quiet  belief  in  the  . .  inspiriting 
he  had  given  her. 

Inspiriting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  inspirits;  animating,  encouraging,  cheering. 

1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  x.  209  Joy  more  inspiriting 
Fills  not  the  Persian's  soul,  when  sure  he  deems  Thai  MithlB 
hears  propitiously  his  prayer.  1812  L.  HUNT  in  Exaniin<r 
14  Sept.  587/2  It  is.. an  inspiriting  thing,  to  see  him  turn 
the  tables  upon  Bonaparte.  189^  MARY  K[M.M.I.V  ' 
343  Cheering  the  paddk-rs  with  inspiriting  words. 

Hence  Inspi 'ritingly  tufv. 

1824  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  XI.  158  The  fresh  salt  bree/e 
blowing  inspiritingly  upon  me. 

Inspi  rit  ment.  rare.  [f.  INSPIRIT*  -KENT.] 
The  action  of  inspiriting,  or  fact  of  being  inspirited. 

*886  MRS.  RANDOLPH  Mostly  Fools  I.vi.  164 There \\asan 
inspiritment  which  communicated  itself  even  to  his  horse's 
hoofs. 

Inspirometer  ;jnspirjrmft«).  [irreg.  f.  IN- 
SPIRE v.  +  -uOatETEK.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  air  inspired  into  the  lungs. 

i88>  Knowledge  28  July  152  Excuse  my  mentioning  a 
simple  kind  of  *  inspirometer'  which  I  made. 

Inspissant  insprsfmt  •  rare.  [ad.  I,,  insfis- 
$ant-e»i,  pr.  pple.  of  in^pis^dre^  found  in  pa.  ppU1.  : 
see  next.]  An  inspissating  or  thickening  agent. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Aft'ff.  led.  4)  I.  56?  Those  medicines 
were  denominated  Diluents,  I  [umectants,  and  Attenuants, 

while  those  of  an  opposite  character  were  called  Inspi-.sant>. 
1857  Dt'NciLisoN  Mtd.  /-<•-»'.  502  ///j/jjj-.vrtw/,  .  .  any  remedial 
agent,  that  renders  the  blood  thicker,  directly  or  indi 

f  Inspissate,  ///•  a-     Obs.      [ari.  late  I,.  /«- 
spissdt-tts  pa.  pple.  (Vegetius,  f  420  ,  t.  /;;./• 
to  thicken  :  see  next.]     Inspissated,  thickened. 

1603  HOLLAND  PltttardCs  Mw.   io/.>  The  ai> 
being  always  grosseand  heavy,  in  Winter  is  mi 
by   reason 'of  the  drcum^tant  cold.     1657  / 
/nsr>;  i-  the  juyce  of  some  herb  i 

thickness  of  "honey,    c  1720  \V.  ' 

I.  1.11734!  15  Much  safe  i   '        I  :iy  and 

other  Gunia,  and  in^pis>.ue  Juic*;;-. 
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Inspissate   (,in,pi-s,  t.  in;  [\.  late 

L.  i//.*// 

thu-ki  i>  ick.J 

1.  trans.  To  thicken,  condense. 
16*6  H>  ;.-6  The  Sugar  doll/ 

Spirits  uf  the  U  me,  and  luakfi : 
,ir.     1657  S.   1 ' 

tree,  or  p;  h  it  falls.     1744  >iris  §  16 

1'itcfi  is  t;ir  inspissated.      1845  LIM  v.  (1853) 

>  'perly  of 
causing     •'• 

ja  Histori* LUttraria  III.  -'4y\Vhcn  thi 

in  a  heap  of  ClTCDiiUta]  it.      1884  K.  !•-. 

i  ...iho,.!.   l,y  which  you 
can  inspissate  cntcrtainiugnesa  into  a  dull  article. 

2.  intr.  To  become  thick  or  dense,  to  thicken. 

»755  \V'.umN  in  FhiL  Tram.  XI. ik.  21^  It  i-.. liable  to 
l?y    heat.       1836  MACGILLIVRAY   tr.    1 1  antboldt' s 
1'rav.  xvii.  -25  Until  the  yolk,  .has  lime  to  inspi*sate. 

Inspissated  *ee  the  vb.  .///.  a.  [f.  jireo.  + 
-Djl.T  Brought  to  a  thick  consistence  ;  thickened. 

1655  in  Kef,  Commit.  Recs  ^7  There  is. .a  great  difference 
to  be  acknowledged  between  Honey  and  other  inspissated 
sweetnesses.  1800  HATCHKII  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  387  In- 
spisttatcd  albumen.  1835  KIKHV  S/.i/>.  <s-  lust.  Attim.  I.  v. 
165  The  body  of  polypes  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  ii: 
mucus.  _//j,',  1769  JOHNSON  in  B<>swe/l  16  Oct.,  In  ilie  de- 
scription of  night  in  Macbeth,  the  beetle  and  the  bat  detract 
from  the  general  idea  of  darkness, — inspissated  gloom. 

Inspissation  (inapis^'jin).  [ad.  med.l..  in- 
Spissdtion-ttnt  n.  of  action  from  inspissare  to  IN- 
8FI88A.TS.1  The  action  of  making,  or  j>rocess  <.<f 
l>ecoming,  thick  or  dense ;  thickening,  condensa- 
tion ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  1079  What  more  oppo- 
site to  subtilization  and  rarefaction,  than  in.spissation  and 
condensation?  1626  BACON  Sy/va  §919  Wrought  by  the  in- 
spissation  of  llie  Aire.  1691  RAY  Creation  n.  (1692)  58  The 
Oyl  preserves  the  Mucilage  from  Inspissatiuli.  1794  J. 
Ht'TTON  f1  kilos.  Light)  etc.  193  The  greater  ur  lesser  degree 
of  inspissalion  that  the  oil  had  suffered.  1874  KOOSA  Dis. 
Kar  (ed.  2)  122  1'he  secretions  are  packed  in  the  ear,  and. . 
inspissation  of  the  cerumen  is  very  often  caused.  1898 
AllbutCs  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  27  The  occasional  intratuhal  mucous 
inspissations  of  acute  bronchitis  seen  chiefly  in  children. 

Jig-  ^839  A/ft..  /;•:('.  Mag.  XLV.  336  He  could  imbibe  sixteen 
tumblers  of  whi-ky  punch,  without  any  other  external  indi- 
cation than  a  slight  inspis?ation  of  speech. 

Inspoken:  see  INSPKAK. 

tlnspreith.,-aith.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  5-6 -aich, 
7  -eth,  -eght.  [f.  Ix  adv.  1 2  a  +  SPKEITH  prey, 
booty,  a.  Gael,  sprtidh  cattle  of  any  kind. 

The  sen-.e-hi>lot  y  utTurs  difficulties,  since  the  simple  sprtitk 
is  not  recorded  in  Sc.  in  the  Gaelic  sense  of  'cattle',  nor  hi 
that  of  'stock,  chattels',  which  the  compound  presupposes.] 

*  Furniture  of  a  house*  (Jam.).     (Cf.  INSIGHT  -.; 

1488  Acta  Doni.  Condi.  90  (Jam.)  For  certane  vtheris 
gudis  and  inspraich  of  hou^ehald  foure  skore  of  merkis. 
1563  \k\KW\-FourScoir  T/tre  Quest.  Wks.  i£33  I.  114  '!'«- 
giddir  with  thair  sones,  dochtirisj  hors>,  cattell,  and  aH 
lhair  insprayth.  c  1575  Balfoufs  Pratt.  '^754..'  23&  \l  ,'s 
leasum..to  ony  persoun  to  leive  in  legacie  his  wvpjois, 
armour,  and  inspreth  of  his  house  to  quhom  he  plri-is  .  . 
id  aKvayis  to  his  air  his  best  armour  and  principal 
inspreth.  i6«>a  Z.  BOYD  in  Z ion's  /-'Iwt-rs  ''185^1  App.  --6  i, 
I  leave  to  my  spouse  the  use  of  all  my  moveable  goods  as 
bedding  boords  and  other  inspreth  for  hir  hous.  1685-6 
Ace.  Deprcd.  on  Clan  Campbell,  etc.  (1816)  35-^7  Jam.) 
Account  of  what  goods,  gear,  and  inspreght  was  taken  from 
Duncan  M'Gillespick  of  Belyie  . .  Inspreght  and  household 
plenishing  worth  40  lib. 

t  Inspre-nt,  v.  Obs.  rare*1,  [f.  Ix-1  -f  SI-KKN  i 
v.  to  run,  leap,  spring.]  intr.  To  leap  or  spring  in. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .*Eneis  \\.  ix.  |viii.]  98  The  way  is  maid  by 
fors,  and  entre  brokin,  Grekis  in,sprent,  the  formast  haue 
thai  stokin  And  slane  with  swerdis. 

tInsprrnkled,/a.///£.  Obs.    fix  adv.  ub.J 

Sprinkled  in. 

1671  J.  WMJSTEK  Metalhgr.  \\  i.  237  It  hcth  dry  and  green 
in  clift>,  oj^n  caves,  and  passages,  like  green  frogs  111- 
sprinkled  one  in  another. 

Inspuiige   in^p^'iul/'.  f.  nonet-nod,     [f.  I> 
or  -J.  +  spunge,  SPONGE  v!\     trans.  To  confine  in  .1 
sponging-  house. 

1837  THACKKRAV  Karens;<.-in^  v.  On  finding  himself  in- 
spunged  for  debt  in  Chancery  Lane. 

t  insqua-dron,  v.  Obs.  rare-0.     [Ix-  -.] 

1611  I-'LoKi'.).  l>i*<]uadronarCi  to  insquadron.  fbni.t  In- 
sc/iicrare,  to  in  troupe,  to  insquadron. 

Instability  (instabilltl.  [a.  K.  instabihtt 
(inh  c.  in  llat/.-I)arm.),  ad.  J,.  instabilitat-cm,  f. 
instaHfa  INSTABUJ.J  The  quality  of  being  un- 
stable ;  lack  of  stability  in  regard  to  portion, 
condition,  or  moral  qualities;  want  of  steadiness, 
fixity,  or  firmness  of  purpose  or  character.  \\  ith 
an  and//.,  an  instance  of  this. 

ri41a    !!  ••am  to  Die  863  Kful  fr«f 

Konne   apparceyue    thin-t  M-     f.S4» 


.ipport  their  - 

•Hi  C.  JOHSSIOXE  Hist,  y.  7""'f" 
lability  of  hi:; 
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Instable    ins.'.,- "1/1  ,  Also  8 

iustabile.      [  .    I.   »'«      1 

h  c.  in  Ilatz. 

]     Noi  -la!.  ly  ;  unstable. 

1483  [n  1500  II.    ln- 

'•  .     1638  t'n  t.  t  i  8. 

!•:          1711    I 
I'uigin  Ilrit.  iv.  46  vi 

i  ••:   rj.  intt-ik. 

.\'at.  I'M.,  It)'" 
m.iy  U-  i. 

it.      1897   .llll'itlft   .\jttl.   Me,t.  II.  01 
nervous  system  may  U:  :]. stand  such  influences 

t  Insta-ble,  r.  O*i.  rare-".     [I.  IN-  -  +  E 
.v/'.]     trans.  To  stable  :  a  horse 
1611  FLOKIO,  /Hi/<a<  ::tblc. 

\     t  Insta-bleness.    Ofo.      [f.   IKSHBI.L 
-M:SS.]     Unstablcness,  instabilit). 

1483  CAXTON  ('.old.  Leg.  3.1 '2  Me  thynketh  he  im 
no  lasse  .  ;•    - 

/lontinanshif  i  .dwaies  chotl. 

the  snaffle  'through  the  instal   '  dull  the 

nth.  <  1645  HO\M-I  i.  Lett.  11650)  II.  Iviii.  84  Ther 
cannot  be  two  more  pregnant  instances  of  the  lubricity  and 
in-tabU-ncs  of  mankind. 

t Inatabula-tion,  twittc-wcl.  [f.  Is--  +  I.. 
slai'iilam,  standing-place,  stall,  stable.]  Install- 
ment as  in  a  stable. 

1654   (  i A VI  ON     / 

ilation  (for  there  was 
no  Chappell  in  the  house*. 

t  Insta-gnate,  v .  Oh.  rare-',  [f.  Ix-  '•<  + 
ppl.  stem  ofL.  stagnare  to  STAGNATE.]  intr.  To 
become  stagnant,  stagnate. 

1656  J.  HAKKISGION  Occnua  16581  15-'  So  pure  and  per- 
petual a  stream,  as  being  unable  to  in-t:i:;natc  i-  for  ever 
uncapable  uf  cuiruption. 

Install  instO'l  .  7'.'  Also  (>--  enstall,  6- 
instal.  [ad.  med.L.  iiiilalld-n,  f.  in-  ,1s--)  + 
i.'tiiiiiin.  cf.  OIKi.  slal,  stall-  standing-place,  sit- 
ting-place: see  STALL.  Cf.  !•'.  installer  1,1349  '" 
Godef.  Compt.  .] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  with  an  office  or  dignity  by 
seating  in  a  stall  or  official  seat,  as  the  chuit -stall 
of  a  canon  in  a  cathedral,  or  that  of  a  Knight  of 
the  darter  or  Bath  in  the  chapel  of  his  order,  the 
throne  of  a  bishop,  etc.     Hence,  To  instate  in  an 
office,  rank,  etc.  with  the  customary  ceremonies  en 
formalities.     Often  with  complemental  eitension. 

1548  HAIL  Ckron.,  Htn.  t  '111  194  To  be  had  in  > 
repulacion  ..  he  [the  Cardinal]  determined  to  lie  installed 
or  inthronised  at  Yorke.  1581  I.  BEU.  ffaJticrt 'sA>: 
5  If  you  were  not  already  en-tailed  a  l.rawlyng   Byshop. 
i6>8  MEAD  in  KI1U  Orig.  Lett.  .Ser.  i.  III.  ^71   It  is  said 
he  shall  forthwith  be.,  installed  Knightof  the  ( la.tM     ,  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.   11650)  I.  xxxviii.  55  'I  he  Hi 
consecrates  and  instals  the  1'upe.    1681-1  WoOD/,1//  15  Feb. 
(O.  H.  S.)  III.  5  Mr.  [Henry]  Aldrich  student  uf  Ch.  Ch., 
..,11'd  Canon  of  the  same.     1761  HfMt  Hist.  Exg. 
III.  Ixi.  322  Cromwell  was  declared   protector;   and  with 
great  solemnity  installed  in  that  hii;l.  office.     1835 
iv.  I'nr.:  e    From 

those  in  chief  who,  cap  in  hand,  installed    I  i 
scarce  a  year  before.     1880  [see  ISMALLAM). 

b.  By  ottension  :  To  place  in  any  office  or  posi- 
tion, esp.  one  of  dignity  or  authority  ;  to  establish 
in  any  place  or  condition. 

1647  WARD  ,V/m/>.  CeUir  68  Then  install  some  untruth  in 
its  roome  for  your  General!.     1741  YOUNG  .\t.  1 
What   station    charms  tliee';    I'll   install    ihce   there      1817 
COLERIDGE  A'/of.  /./.'.  iii.  (1894)  29  It  |s  "id  that  St   Nepo- 
inuc  was  installed  the  guardian  of  bridges,  becau-e  he  had 
fallen  over  one,  and  sunk  out  uf  .-i:;l.t.    1840  F..  FtTzGuAU 
Lett.  (1889)  I.  57,  I   hope  you  will  soon  come  bo 
unglon  Crescent.    1878  I:    - 

t     .8881!:  , 
Comma.   III.  \i.  civ.   496   A  company  of 

Mlled  itself  round  the  piano  in    : 
saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns.     1888 
A'.  Elsim-re  I.  ii.  11894'  -'  Hi^  fa"":''  progress 

with  . .  ama/ement,  till  he  announced  himself  a-  - 
stalled  at  O\' 

C.  In  Presbyterian  and  othet  Churches  of  U.  S. 
To  invest  an  already  ordained  minister  with  a  par- 
ticular pastoral  ch.. 

,788-1888  Farm  (->/.  /v, 

presbytery  Iris  i  tin.  in-tall,  remoie. .. 

ministers.     IH.I.  x>i.  s 

•  If  to    the    minister    to    be    installed    shall 
.  .„  similar  questions.     1818  n 

d.  To  till  I  a  place)  with    an  occupan- 
itrtSfi 
Hisl..  .• 
with  phrcnise. 

2.  To  place   ,an  appaiatus,   a  system   • 
lation.    lighting,    heating,    or    the   like     in    posi- 

e  or  use:  cf.  INSTALLATION  .-.     [F. 
installer.} 

1867  w.  \v. 
be  the  case,  that  if  one  precautionary  menu*  bi 

adopted  for  the  entire  operations  of  a  mine 
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U  no  lunger  a  subject  of  the  same  attention.  1889  Stienc? 
Feb.  116  This  road  has  recently  been  installed  by  the 
_,ue  tlectiic  Railway  and  Motor  Company.  (1890 
\V.  H,  CA^-MEY  i'entil.  Textile  Factories  16  The  heat  .. 
caused  the  warmest  part,  before  ihe  fan  was  installed,  to 
increase  in  temperature  about  20  degrees. 

Hence  Inita  lied  ///.  a.,  Insta  lling  vbl.  sb.  \ 
also  Insta  lie r,  one  who  installs. 

1590  GREKSE  Orl.  Fur.  Wks,  (Rtld0O  95/1  Nor  can 
there  sit  within  the  sacred  shrine  Of  Venus  more  than  one 
installed  heart.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  n.  109  All 
Prelates  ..  sit  ..  according  to  their  own  ordination;  entail- 
ing and  promotion.  1611  FLORIO,  Inuestitore^  an  inuester, 
an  installer.  1613  DRLMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grave  Wks. 
11711)  126  Life  is  a  government  and  office,  wherein  man  is 
so  long  continued,  as  it  pleaseth  the  Installer,  a  1649  — 
Irene  ibid.  176  By  oaths  of  princes,  at  their  installing.  1687 
BP.  CARTWRIGHT  in  Ma&t.  Coll.  «v  Jos.  II  <O.  H.  S.)  147 
Will  you.  .assist  at  the  Installing  of  him?  1724  Lond.  Caz. 
No.  6290/3  The  two  new  installed  Knights  offered  together. 

t  Xnsta-11,  -al,  v*  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  -'  (?)  + 
STALLS,  in  the  sense  *  to  arrange  or  fix  ia  pay- 
ment)': cf.  ESTALL  v.  Perh.  influenced  in  form 
by  INSTALL  z/.1]  trans.  To  pay  by  instalments. 

1679  '  TOM  TICKLEFOOT  '  Obs,  Trials  IVakewatt,  etc.  6 
To  us  that  know  the  Methods  of  the  Court,  never  to  pay  so 
much  Wages  at  a  time,  they  always  instal  such  Summs. 

Installailt  (inst^'lant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  installdnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  installare  to  IN- 
STALL.] a.  adj.  That  installs,  b.  sb.  One  who 
installs. 

1880  Titties  i  July  13/3  The  Bishop  installant  will  be  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Ibid.  19  Oct.  9  Yesterday  15  new 
Canons  were  installed  . .  The  Bishop  was  installant.  1895 
N.  B.  Daily  Mail  13  Nov.  4  Dr.  Talbot  was  yesterday 
afternoon  enthroned  in  Rochester  Cathedral  as  the  hun- 
dredth bishop  of  that  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Dover  was 
the  installant. 

Installation  (instgl^jV).  [ad.  med.L.  /«- 
$tallation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  installare  to  INSTALL. 
Cf.  F.  installation  (1349  'n  Ciodef.  Compl.*).] 

1.  The  action  of  installing  or  fact  of  being  in- 
stalled ;    the   ceremony  of  formally   inducting  (a 
person)  into  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  or  an  official  position ;  hence,  formal 
establishment  in  any  office  or  position. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sucton,  127  Being  nominated  to  sue- 
ceede  Augur  . .  before  his  inuesture  and  installation  therein, 
he  was  aduanced  to  the  sacerdptall  dignitie  of  a  Pontifie. 
17*6  AYLIFFE  Parergon  303  So  is  Installation,  in  respect  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dignities,  equivalent  unto  Collation  in  respect 
of  simple  Benefices.  1823  LINGARD  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  215  The 
cardinal  [Wolsey]  had  invited  the  nobility  of  the  county  to 
assist  at  his  installation.  1831  BREWSTER  Ncivton  (1855)  I.  iv. 
69  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  installation  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive 
(1887)  532  The  . .  Nizam  came  thither  ..  and  the  ceremony 
of  his  installation  was  performed  there  with  great  pomp. 

attrib.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  H'.  N.  \.  xi.  in.  (1869)  I.  188 
In  1309,  Ralph  de  Born,  Prior  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury, gave  a  feast  upon  his  installation-day.  1874  GREEN 
SJi<>rt  Hist.  vi.  §  5.  324  On  the  eve  of  his  installation -feast, 
he  [Wolsey]  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
b.  In  U.  S.  =  INSTALMENT  i  b. 

1846  in  WORCESTER. 

2.  The  action  of  setting  up  or  fixing  in  position 
for  service  or  use  (machinery,  apparatus,  or  the 
like) ;   a  mechanical   apparatus   set  up  or  put  in 
position  for  use  ;  spec,  used  to  include  all  the  neces- 
sary plant,  materials  and  work  required  to  equip 
rooms  or  buildings  with  electric  light.     [F.  instal- 
lation^ 

188*  C.  W.  SIEMENS  in  Nature  XXVII.  60 '2  From  the 
experience  of  large  installations,  I  consider  that  electricity 
can.  .be  produced  in  London  at  a  cost  of  about  one  shilling 
per  10,000  Ampere-Volts.  i88a  Pop.  ,W.  Monthly  XXI.  578 
The  final  form  adopted  in  electric  installations.  1894  H. 
PRUMMOSD  Ascent  Man  365  Childhood  in  its  early  stage 
is  a  series  of  installations  and  trials  of  the  new  machinery. 
1896  Allhutt's  Syst.  Med.  \.  353  This  [battery]  can  be  used 
either  in  the  consulting  room  or  in  the  patient's  home,  and 
is  therefore  superior  to  a  fixed  installation. 

Installed,  -er,  -ing:  see  after  INSTALL  v.1 

Instalment1,  installment  (instalment), 
[f.  INSTALL  v.\  •+  -MENT.] 

I.  The  action  of  installing  or  fact  of  being  in- 
stalled ;  formal  induction  into  an  office  or  dignity; 
installation. 

1589  PL-ITENHAM  Ettg.  Pocsie  \.  xxiii.  (Arb.)6i  At  solemne 
feasts  and  pompes  of  coronations  and  enstallments  of  hon- 
ourable orders.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  i.  163  The  in- 
statement  of  this  noble  Duke,  In  the  scale  royall  of  this 
famous  He.  1635  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  Hon.  n.  x.  80  Chosen 
to  giue  a  further  glory  to  Coronations  and  Enstalments. 
1661  PEPVS  Diary  29  Oct.,  The  custom  of  Lord  Mayors 
going  the  day  of  their  installment  to  Paul's.  1767  BLACK- 
S-JUNE Comnt.  II.  xx.  312  In  dignities  possession  is  given 
by  installment;  in  rectories  and  vicarages  by  induction. 
1836  LD.  COCKBURN  Jrnl.  I.  128  Peel  . .  is  a  most  fitting 
man  for  thi&  literary  honour.  His  instalment  will  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  party  festival. 

b.  In  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches  of  U.S.  A.: 
The  institution  of  an  already  ordained  minister  to  a 
charge;  =  INDUCTION  4 b.  Cf.  INSTALL  v.i  i  c. 

1788-1888  Form  Gffvf.  Presh.  Ch.  U.  S.  A.  \.  xvi.  §  4 
When  any  minister  is  to  be  settled  in  a  congregation,  the 
installment,  which  consists  in  constitute  al  rela- 

tion between  him  and  the  people  of  that  particular  t ! 
may  be  performed  either  by  the  presbytery,  or  by  ;» 
inittee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


C.   Establishment  in  any  position,  seat,  or  place. 

1646  EYAM.K  XuHe  Ont.  2  EIye>  en.sUillment,  or  a  large 
grant  of  honour  to  Ely.  1829  I.  TAYLOR  Enthus,  x.  296 
The  instalment  of  the  Inspired  Volume  in  the  throne  of 
universal  authority.  1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Gen.  ii. 
21-2  H  is  instalment  in  the  garden  as  its  owner.  1884 
C.  F.  WOOLSON  in  HarftSs  Muff.  Feb.  375/2  The  install- 
ment of  our  twelve  selves  in  these  . .  carriages. 

t  2.  A  place  or  seat  wherein  some  one  is  in- 
stalled. Obs.  rare. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  H'.  v.  v.  67  Each  faire  Instalment, 
Coate,  and  seu'ndl  Crest,  With  I-.y.ill  lila/on,  euermore  be 
blot.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  C-V//V  of  (,W  xiv.  ix.  (1620) 
482  Here  also  we  see  their  estate  in  their  immortall  future 
instalment. 

Instalment"   (instalment).      Also  install-. 

e".  INSTALL  v.~  +  -MENT,  or  f.  IN-2  +  STALMENT. 
f.  E.STALLMENT.], 

1 1.  The  arrangement  of  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  fixed  portions  at  fixed  times;  —  Es- 

TALLMENT.     Obs. 

1732  HEARNE  Ottcrbourne  <y  ll'hcthamst.  376  nefe,  Estal- 
latitentutn  idem  est  quod  stallatnentum,  i.e.  Anglice,  stall- 
went  MVC  installment,  vel  (ut  olim  efferebant)  estallment. 
Id  quod  liquet  ex  vocibus  sii-f  assignatioHt-s.  1775  ASH, 
Instalment, . .  the  act  of  bringing  to  its  proper  place  in  any 
account,  a  payment. 

2.  *  The  payment,  or  the  time  appointed  for  pay- 
ment,  of  different   portions  of  a  sum  of  money, 
which,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  instead  of  being 
payable  in  the  gross,  at  one  time,  is  to  be  paid  in 
parts,  at  certain   stated  times'  (Tomlins  Jacob's 
Law  Diet.  1797). 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  n.  ii.(i86o)  I.  314  This  sum  ought 
to  have  been  paid  in  at  several  different  instalments. 

3.  Each  of  several  parts  into  which  a  sum  pay- 
able is  divided,  in  order  to  be  paid  at  different  fixed 
times  ;  a  part  of  a  sum  due  paid  in  advance  of  the 
remainder. 

1776  ADAM  SMITH  W.  N.  n.  ii.  (1869)  I.  314  A  great  part 
of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  first  instalment, 
opened  a  cash  account  with  the  bank.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  263  Interest  on  installments  of  Foreign  debt.  Ibid. 
II.  380  A  loan  to  be  taken  up  by  gradual  instalments.  i8a8 
WEBSTER  s.v.,  In  large  contracts,  -it  is  not  unusual  to  agree 
that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  installments.  1849  LVTTON 
C  ax  tons  n.  iii,  Your  father  takes,  we  say,  50  shares  at  ^50 
each,  paying  only  an  instalment  of  £2  a  share.  1871  B'NESS 
BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  II.  vii.  418  Kunigsberg  has  just 
paid  in  the  last  instalment  of  the  debt  she  was  obliged  to 
incur.  1899  SAYCE  Early  Israel  vii.  260  The  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  was  20  per  cent.,  paid  in  monthly  instalments. 

b.  Jig.  A  part  of  something  produced  or  sup- 
plied in  advance  of  the  remainder ;  one  of  several 
parts  supplied  or  produced  at  different  times. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  DOM,  Amusem.  140  The  mixture  is  to  be 
poured  on  by  instalment,  as  it  were.  1856  FROUDE  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  194  This  was  but  a  slight  instalment  of 
lenity.  1858  LYTTON  What  will  he  do  ?  i.  iv,  When  I  had 
finished  the  first  instalment  of  the  work  . .  my  mother  grew 
alarmed  for  my  health.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Print,  n. 
ix.  §  78  (1875)  233  His  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
a  large  instalment  of  the  truth. 

Instaminate  (instarminA),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  instamindtus  :  see  IN-  3  and  STAMINATE.]  Not 
staminate  ;  not  having  stamens. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Jnstaminatus^  applied  by  H. 
Cassmi  to  the  corol  in  the  Syttanthcrese,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  perfect  male  organs:  instaminate.  1886 
in  Sya.  Soc.  Lex. 

Instamp,  obs.  form  of  ENSTAMP. 

Instance  (i'nstans),  sb.  Forms :  4-6  in- 
ataunce,  5  instauns,  5-6  instans,  4-  instance, 
[a.  F.  instance  (i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  eagerness, 
anxiety,  solicitation,  a  judicial  process,  a  new  argu- 
ment rebutting  the  reply  to  a  former  argument, 
formerly  also  an  instant  of  time,  ad.  L.  instantia 
(i)  a  being  present,  presence,  (2)  urgency,  earnest- 
ness in  supplication,  (3)  a  pleading  or  process  in  a 
court  of  justice  (Ulpian),  (4)  in  med.  Schol.  L.  an 
objection  to  a  general  statement,  an  instance  to 
the  contrary,  transl.  Gr.  tvoraait  Buridan,  c  1350, 
In Metaphysicen  AHstotelis Quxstiones :  seePrantl) : 
f.  instant-em  INSTANT  «.] 

I.  Urgency ;  pressure ;  urging  influence. 

1.  Urgency  in  speech  or  action ;  urgent  entreaty, 
solicitation;  earnestness;  persistence,  arch.,  exc. 
in  phr.  at  the  instance  of  (a.  person),  at  the  solici- 
tation, suit,  instigation,  or  suggestion  of. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  26  At  pe  prayere  and  instaunce 
of  ober.  138*  WYCLIF  Judith  iv.  8  Al  the  puple  criede  to  the 
Lord  with  gret  instaunce.  1460  CAPGRAVE  Chron.  iRullsi 
176  The  Kyng  compelled  .  .  on  the  >_>thir  party  be  instauns 
of  the  lordes.  1526  TINDAI.E  Efh.  vi.  18  Watch  thervnto 
with  all  instance  and  supplicacion.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Xickolay*s  Voy.  i.  xix.  23  b,  Declaryng  unto  them., 
that  at  the  instaunce  and  request  of  [etc.].  1641  ROGKKS 
Naajttan  31  The  instance  and  un wearied nesse  of  the  be- 
sieging army  hath  battered  downe  the  forts.  1664  JER. 
TAYLOR  Dissttas.  Popery  it.  n.  §  4  The  French  Emba 
.  .made  instance  for  restitution  of  the  Chalice  to  the  Laity. 
1770  yitnius  Lett,  xxxvi.  173  The  unhappy  man,  who  yields 
at  last  to  such  personal  in^t;in<x  ami  MI!H  nation.  1851 
HL'SSEY  rapal  /'.wr  i.  29  The  Emperor,  al  th-  Pope's  in- 
stance summoned  Flavianus  to  Rome.  1866  UOKA  (.}RKKN- 
WKLL  Ess.  175  The  reverend  gentleman  labours  his  point 
with  strong  instance  and  perseverance. 

t  b.  rarely  at  (itij  the  instance  of  (a  thing).   Obs. 


1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  219  b/i  Wherfore  may-i  tiu: 
aite  instaunce  of  my  ineryte^  and  prayers  be  nicucd  to  pen- 
naunce.     1525  LL>.  Kt-KNtks  /V.'/.\.y.  II.  hi.  (K  ni.]  i  75,  I  pi  aye 
you,  in  the  iiibtaunce  of  loue  and  peas,  to  conuey  me  to 
speke  with  the  kynge. 

t  C.  //.  Urgent  entreaties,  repeated  solicitation. 
[Cf.  F.  instances.]  Obs. 

1647-8  COTTEUKLL  Pauileis  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  14  To  satisfy 
their  tnsinnceb  and  complaints,  a  i674CLAKENooN  Hist. 
x.  §  50  The  Parliament  made  many  bharp   ir^um.c^  'that 
the  King  might  be  deliver'd  into  their  hands'.  i737\VmsToN 
5t'5c//(Ki,  Antiy.  iv.  vi.   g  3  At  the  earnest   m^tancr 
fervent  intreaties  of  Halak.      1862  MKRIVALE  Knm,  Entp. 
(1865)  IV.  xxxvii.  279  Tiberius,  .thought  it  decent  to  inter- 
fere  for  her   in  a  letter  ;   but  his  instances  were  sternly 
rejected. 

f2.  Something  which  urges  or  impels ;  impelling 
motive ;  cause.  Obs. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  ii.  25  Tell  him  his  Feares  are 
shallow,  without  instance.  i6oa  —  Ihitn.  in.  ii.  192  The 
instances  that  second  Marriage  moue,  Are  base  re*p< 
Thrift,  but  none  of  Loue.  1665  EVFI.VN  Corr.  16  June,  Hi1- 
Royal  Highness  being  safe  becomes  a  double  instance  of 
rejoicing  to  us. 

II.  Instant  time. 

f  3.  A  being  present,  presence  ;  the  present  time. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  pr.  vi.  135  (Canib.  MS.)  pou  ne 
shall  nat  demyn  it  as  prescience  of  thinges  to  comyn,  but 
JK>U  shal  demyn  it  moore  ryhtfully,  pat  it  is  science  ut" 
sence,  or  of  Instaunce.     1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  \\ 
The  examples  Of  euery  Minutes  instance  (present  now)  H.uli 
put  vs  in  these  ill-beseeming  Armes. 

f4.  An  instant,  a  moment.  Obs. 

1631  North's  Plutarch,  Add.  Lh>es(i6$j)  931  Immediatly 
they  pulled  out  the  spill  of  the  Dart,  and  at  that  instance  he 
gave  up  the  ghost.  1642  Perkins*  Prcf.  Bk.  xi.  §  730.  319 
The  attornement  cannot  be  so  soone  done  but  that  there 
shall  bee  an  instance  betweene  the  grant  and  the  attorne- 
ment. 1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig,  Altd.  \.  §11  Those  con- 
tinued instances  of  time  which  flow  into  thousand  yeares. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Selv.  144  We  hold  time  to  be  made 
out  of  nows  or  instances. 

III.  In  Scholastic  Logic,  and  derived  senses. 

f  5.  A  case  adduced  in  objection  to  or  disproof 
of  a  universal  assertion  (=»  med.L.  instantia,  Gr. 
(voraffis).  Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  115  A  marvelous  in- 
stance Against  all  dalliance,  c  1390  MARLOWE  Faust,  v.  134, 
I  am  an  instance  to  prove  the  contrary.  1594  HOOKER 
Ectt.  Pol.  i.  xiv.  §  2  Against  the  former  of  the^e  two  con- 
structions instance  hath  sundry  ways  been  given.  1599 
B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  11.  i,  I  can  repel  that  paradox., 
of  those,  which  hold  the  face  to  be  the  index  of  the  mind., 
for  instance  I  will  now  give  you  the  particular  and  distinct 
face  of  every  your  most  noted  species  of  persons.  1605 
BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  ii.  §  3  It  is  almost  without  instance 
contradictory.  Ibid.  n.  xiii.  §  3  To  conclude  upon  an  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  without  instance  contradictory,  U 
no  conclusion,  but  a  conjecture.  1696  PHILLIPS  {ed.  5), 
Instance,  . .  a  new  Objection  in  School  disputes  to  destroy 
the  Solution  which  the  Respondent  has  made  to  the  first 
Argument. 

6.  A  fact  or  example  brought  forward  in  support 
of  a  general  assertion  or  an  argument,  or  in  illus- 
tration of  a  general  truth.  Hence,  any  thing,  per- 
son, or  circumstance,  illustrating  or  exemplifying 
something  of  a  more  general  character ;  a  case,  an 
illustrative  example.  Also,  in  broader  sense,  a  case 
occurring,  a  recurring  occasion,  f  To  give  or 
make  instance ;  =  INSTANCE  v.  2. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  36, 1  will  but  give 
you  an  instance  of  the  same.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  n.  vii. 
156  Full  of  wise  sawes,  and  moderne  instances.  1617  MORV- 
SON  /tin.  i.  101  Hee  adds,  that  many  miracles  arc  heere 
done,  and  first  gives  instance  in  the  person  of  the  Marques 

of .     1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Tktal.  u.  vi.  117  Did  not  you 

confess  that  they  were  able.. to  do  the  works  of  common 
Grace?  and  that  in  abundance  of  instances?  a  1682  SIR 
T.  I.KOWNE  Misc.  Tracts  (1684)  46  Theophrastus  . .  making 
instance  in  the  Olive,  hath  left  this  Doctrine  unto  us.  1690 
W.  WALKER  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  250,  I  thought  him 
a  very  great  instance  of  continency.  1790  PALEY  Horx 
Paul.  Rom.  i.  n  This  is  an  instance  of  conformity.  1830 
D'IsKAELi  Chas.  f,  III.  iv.  57  Noy..is  an  instance  that 
mere  knowledge  is  not  true  wisdom.  1860  A  UP.  TH< 
La-vs  Tk.  Introd.  19  Without  something  more  than  the 
mere  form,  there  can  be  no  instance  of  a  law,  an  instance 
being  the  presence  of  the  law  in  an  object  capable  of  con- 
taining it.  1874^  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iv.  §  4.  189  We  may 
take,  .a  foreign  instance  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  point 
in  our  municipal  history. 

b.  For  instance :  for  example,  as  an  instance  of 
what  has  been  said. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  19  The  proof  of  tIit->  I  found 
by  looking  on  the  Stars. .,  for  instance,  there  is  a  little  Star 
call'd  Auriga  [etc.].     1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Lc  C  tor's  Treat. 
Archil.  I.  30  It.. can  never  happen,  unless  in  the  inside  of 
a    Building  :    for  instance,  of  a   Dome,  or  the  like.     1868 
LOCKYKH  Klein.  A&tron.  iv.  (1870)  §  326  The  daily  motion  of 
the  Earth  is  very  different  in  different  part.s — at  the  equator 
and  at  a  pole,  fur  inst.im.t;,      1885  Lyclfs  .^tud.  Eton.  . 
{ed.  4)  jo  Deposits,   are  still  in  progress  at  many  poini 
for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vat. 

t  C.  Any  particular  or  point  characteristic  of  or 
included  in  something  general  or  abstract ;  a  detail, 
circu  instance.  Obs. 

1649  JKR.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Kxeinf.  KI-.  Ded._4  All  the  instances 
of  morality  serve  man's  natural!  and  political!  ends-     *73* 
LA\V  ^i-ri'i'Hs  C.  xvi.  (1761)  282  Many  people  Hvr  in  .ill   iln- 
instances  of  pride.     1737  WHISION   ?> 
§  4    Nor  did  thtry   le;ivr   off  the    • 

i'-     «  1745  SWIM    /'/A'.1,  .£>:<>;< V'YJ;  '  :    -  1745 

VIII.  --49  To  pursue  the  heart  of  man  through  :ill  the  in- 
stances of  life,  in  all  its  several  windings  and  turnings. 


INSTANCE. 

f  7.  Something  which  proves  or  indicates ;  a  proof, 
evidence;  a  si&n,  token,  mark.  O/'s. 

1590  <  ..-H.  Cariu.  (1616)  60  These  droppcs  -ire 

not  signesofsorrowcs,  but  instances  of  content.  1593  SH.\KM. 
I.ncr.  1511  Cheeks  neither  red,  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so, 
That  blushing  red,  no  guilt ie  instance  gaue.  1607  HEVWOOU 
ll','j)t.  KUdc  iv.  Kindn.  Wka.  1874  II.  iao\Vli.it  in  ; 
hant  thou  of  this  strange  report  ?  1749  Fu  M>IM;  /'<>///  Jones 
viii.  ix,  I  beg  you  to  accept  a  guinea  as  a  s.rnall  instai 

i.uitude.     1791  MRS.  R,\i "-IIKKE  Row.  /•<•»-, •*?  ii,  (she] 
she  lirst  instance  of  her  kindness  by  endeavouring  tu 
revive  those  of  her  friend. 

IV.  In  legal  use,  and  phrase  thence  derived. 
[From  L.  imtantia  in  Ulpian.] 

8.  A  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  suit.     Court 
of  first   instance^   court    of  primary  jurisdiction. 
[Cf.  Kr.  tribunal  de  premiere  instance.} 

1661  HKAMHALL  Just  Vind,  vii.  206  To  seek  for  a  remedy 
of  these  abuses  at  Rome,  was  such  an  insupportable  charge, 
by  ».'.ison  of  three  instances  and  three  sentences  necessary 
to  be  obtained.  1681  STAIR  Form  of  Process  3  Processes 
are  brought  in  before  the  Lords,  .sonic  in  the  first  instance, 
some  in  the  second.  1684^  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Itist.  iv.  iii,  If 
there  has  been  a  Debate  in  the  first  instance,  (for  so  v, 
the  action  before  tbe  Decreet).  1692  EARI.  NOTTINGHAM  in 
i~,(Si  Rep.  Hist.  ,1/.S",S'.  Ccmm.  App.  11.28  The  Judges  in  the 
first  instance  are  sometimes  of  the  number  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  Appeale.  1716  AYLIFKE  Parcrgon  151  The 
Instance  of  a  Cause  is  said  to  DC  that  Judicial  Process,  which 
is  made  from  the  Contestation  of  a  Suit,  even  to  the  Time  of 
pronouncing  Sentence  in  the  Cause,  or  till  the  end  of  three 
years.  1860  TRENCH  Sertn.,  Rev.  ii.  3  (1861)  174  There  lies 
an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  higher  instance  in  Heaven.  1865 
.'  ilor  25  Feb.  199  The  loser  is  seldom  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  first  instance.  1888  BRYCE  Auit-r. 
Comnt'v.  I.  137  Any  court,  be  it  a  State  court  of  first  in- 
stance or  the  Federal  court  of  last  instance, 

b.  Instance  court,  a  branch,  of  the  former  Ad- 
miralty Court,  having  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  pri- 
vate injuries  to  private  rights  occurring  at  sea  or 
closely  connected  with  maritime  subjects  and  in 
contracts  of  a  maritime  nature.  See  ADMIRALTY  4. 
Instance  side  of  the  Court,  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  sitting  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty  to  determine  cases  of  the 
same  kind. 

iSoa  (title}  Formulare  Instrumentorum:  or,  a  Formulary 
of.  .Standing  Orders  used  in  the  High  Courts  of  Admiralty 
.  .of  Prize  and  Instance.  1846  M«CULLOCH  Ace.  Brit,  fi.ni- 
pire  (1854)  II.  189  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  twofold  ;  the 
Instance  Court,  which  takes  cognisance  of  contracts  made 
and  injuries  committed  on  the  high  seas;  and  the  Prize 
Court.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  n.  xi.  573  The  Instance  Court 
has  cognizance  of  maritime  causes  arising  upon  the  sea  or 
in  parts  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  law, 

9.  Sc.  Law.     See  quot.  1693. 

1693  STAIR  Inst.  Laiv^ScotL  iv.  iii.  §  22  An  Instance  is  that 
which  may  be  insisted  in  at  one  dyet  or  course  of  Probation. 
1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scat.  s.v.  Diets  o/Compearancc, 
The  indictment,  or  the  criminal  letters,  must  be  called  on 
the  precise  day  to  which  the  accused  is  cited  ..otherwise 
the  instance  perishes,  and  a  new  libel  must  be  raised.  Ibid,^ 
Where  the  prosecutor  is  absent,  the  Court  may  desert  the 
diet,  and  thus  the  instance  will  be  lost,  and  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings can  take  place  on  that  libel. 

10.  Hence,/;/  the  first  instance',  as  the  first  step 
in  proceeding  ;  in  the  first  place. 

a  1676  HALE  Hist.  Com.  Law  \.  (1779)  n  The  statutes.. 
were  not  in  the  first  instance  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  acts 
of  parliament ;  but  the  petition  and  the  answer  were  entred 
in  the  parliament  rolls,  and  out  of  both.. the  act  was  drawn 
up.  1850  ROBERTSON  Serm.  Ser.  in.  viii.  108  The  penalty 
is  in  the  first  instance, corrective  not  penal.  1880  MUIKHEAD 
Cains  iv,  §  170  The  praetor  turned  his  attention  to  the 
matter  and  introduced  interdicts  of  another  sort,  which  we 
call  secondary,  because  they  arc  had  recourse  to  only  in  the 
second  instance.  Mod.  I  applied  to  the  local  post  office  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  to  the  Secretary  at  the  General 
Post  Office:  I  had  to  write  thrice  and  wait  five  weeks  for 
an  explanation. 

Instance  .i'nstans),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  \Vith 
sense  i  cf.  OF.  inlander  to  plead.] 

I.  f  1.  trans.  To  urge,  entreat  urgently,  impor- 
tune.  Obs. 

1494  FARYAX(.V*;W*.  vii.  645  The  Kynge  sent  ..  vnto  the 
forenamed  lohn  - .  &  hym  by  many  meanys  insUUinsyd  to  leue 
the  company  of  the  lordys.  1515  Plionpton  Corr.  211,  I  in- 
si  am  iced  &  desired  you  to  shew  your  fatherly  kindnes  unto 
my  poore  wife  &  me.  1611  FLORIO,  [nstare,  to  instance,  to 
vr^c,  to  prcssc  with  diligence,  to  importune.  1654  H. 
L'LsTRANGE  CAas.  I  30  I'o  carry  his  Majesty  their  Prince 
into  Spain,  to  the  end  he  might  be  enforced,  and  instanced 
in  tbe  Romish  Religion.  1736  [see  INSTANCING  below). 
f  b.  To  urge  (things).  Obs.  rare. 

1606  WARNER  *Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  Ixxxix.  (1612)  363  So  many 
Incantations,  lyes,  feares,  hopes  instanced  shoe.. As  lastly 
did  the  non-pi ust  Nunne  vnto  her  Charmes  agree. 

II.  2.  intr.  To  cite  an  instance,  to  adduce  an 
example  in  illustration  or  proof.     Const,  in  ;thc 
example  adduced),  rarely  upon  (the  matter  illus- 
trated ] ;  with  indirect  passive,  to  be  instanced  ?//, 

.  to  be  cited  or  adduced  as  nn  instance.      Now  rare, 

1601  R.   JOHNSON  Kingd.  .y  Connnw.  (1603^  259,   I 
that  generally  f!o  instance  tirst  of  all  in  the  Pope)  tl 

-like   majestic,  will    have    him    fete.].       16*4    GATAKFK 
I'ransitbst.  8  Hee  instanceth  in  that   very  particular  that 
wee  now  treate  of.     1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  230 
It    were  easic  to   instance,  but  charity  bids  me    fin 
,11670  HACKKT  C,-»f.  Sfrm,  11675*  549  The  victor  \ 
death   after  that  bloudy   j  i]    instai 

upon  in  this  verse.     1736  Hnn-K  Anal,  i    vi 
the  fallacy  instanced  in  by  the  ancients.     1789  <.*.  \\  urn 


349 

i35l»  11.  xxiv.  213  It  wouli1  instance 

in  sheep  which  t 
Cftas.  /  1 1  I:.    188* 

.r.Jnl.  Pkikl.  III.  151  We  will 
in  a  single  writer,  WJimi. 

fb.  Of  a  thing:  To  receive  illustration,  be  ex- 
emplified. Obs.  >.• 

a  1667  JEK.  TAYLOR  (Webster  1864),  This  story  dolh  not 
only  insUince  in  kingdoms,  but  in  tamilies  loo. 

3.  tmtis.  To  illustrate,  prove,  or  show,  by  means 
of  an  instance ;  to  exemplify;  to  exhibit.  Now  rarf. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  /W.  *<  Mfr.  44  b,  1  coulde  instance  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  vpon  many.  1627  V.  L.  Hist. 
Ediv.  II  in  Sfleft.fr.  Hurl,  flftsf.  (179;!  i 
are  given,  probable  enough  to  instance  the  necessity  of  his 
fall.  1769  GoLDSM.  Kftit.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  484  Without  utter- 
ing a  word,  or  instancing  the  least  utility.  1783  M.  W. 
W.  GRENVILLE  Let.  In  Ld.  Ttmfle  28  Mar.  in  I)k. 
Buckhm.  Crt.  Gco.  ///(i8$3)  I.  313  This  he  instanced  in 
the  American  war,  and  in  the  riots  of  1780.  1843-3 
GROVE  Corrcl.  Phys.  Forces  34  The  above  doctrine  is  beau- 
tifully instanced  in  the  experiment  of  Thilarier. 

4.  To  cite  as  an  instance  or  example  ;  to  mention 
in  illustration.     In  imperative  =  ' Take  as  an  in- 
stance1; but  here  perhaps  orig.  the  sb. ;  cf  \\'ITNI:SS. 

i6«  (MISSELDEN]  Free  Trade  64  Other  like  dispensations 
of  Statutes  I  might  instance.  1645  BOATE  Ircl.  AV/f.  }list. 
(1652)  174  Yet  it  hath  happened  that  ..  abundant 
hath  fallen,  instance  that  of  the  year  1635.  a  17*5  POPE 
O/'Sfr-.'.  Homer's  Catal.  (Seager),  He  proceeds  to  instance 
several  others  who.  .have  no  farther  notice  taken  of  them 
throughout  the  poem,  iSsa  R.  G.  WALLACE  15  Yrs.  India 
304  Some  of  the  customs  are  curious,  but  only  one  or  two 
can  be  instanced.  18 . .  H.  SPENCER  Iiuinct.  lliol.  (L.),  The 
arousing  of  a  thought  or  feeling,  always  involves  the  over- 
coming of  a  certain  resistance . .  instance  the  fact  that  during 
nervous  prostration  [etc.].  1875  JowETT/Y<z/<7(ed.  2)  I.  148, 
I  may  instance  olive  oil,  which  is  mischievous  to  all  plants. 

f  5.  To  indicate,  point  to.   Obs. 

1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Syr.'s  T.  viii.  366  Others  bethought 
them  that  this  noble  scheone  instancd  Canac,  and  Ethelta 
the  queene. 

Hence  I'nstanced  ///.  a. ;  I-nstanoing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a. 

1606  WARNER  All'.  Erte-.  xiv.  xci.  370  Not  lother,  did 
/Eneas,  to  instancing  Dido  tell  His  Cities  sack.  1649  Br. 
HALL  Cases  Consc.  iv.  v.  437  That  worthy  Divine  did  not 
heedfully  observe  the  great  difference  betwbct  these  in- 
stanced degrees.  1736  ELIZA  STANLEY  tr.  Hist.  /'r.  Titi 
106  There  passed  between  them  a  little  Scuffle  oflnstancings 
and  Refusings. 

t  I'nstanceable,  ".  Obs.  rare-\  [f.  prec. 
+  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  instanced  or  exem- 
plified. 

1641  '  SMECTYMNUUsT/arf.  Ans-.u.  xiii.  i6SVouare  pleased 
to  say,  That.. the  fault  is  rare  and  hardly  instanceable.  We 
thinke  the  contrary  is  more  hardly  instanceable. 

Instancy  (i'nstansi).  fad.  L.  instant ia:  cf. 
INSTANCE  sb.,  and  see  -ANCY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  instant ;  urgency,  earnest- 
ness, solicitation  ;  pressure,  pressing  nature. 

ISIS  PlamfloH  Corr.  212, 1  besech  you.  .to  take  the  payne 

•*   J  .    '       ,  ,    ,    ,  »_   r*r_   F_L_  rt i:r-    *1 .  I... 


precepts,  which  our  Lord  and  Sauiour  with  so  great  in- 
stancie  gaue  as  concerning  peace  and  vnitie.  1665  R.  U. 
Co»tin.  -2  Tales  197  The  Autor,  upon  the  instancy  of  sundry 
Persons  of  Quality,  had  finish  J  his  Comments.  1841 
TRENCH  Parables,  Mar.  King's  Sen  (1860)  219  The  king  .  . 
told  his  servants..  to  press  the  message  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness and  instancy,  a  1894  STEVENSON  St.  1ms  xi.\. 
(1898)  142  Relieved  of  the  instancy  of  his  fear. 

2.  The   quality   of  being   close   at   hand  ;    im- 
minence ;  immediate  approach,   rare. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Instancy,  a  being  near  at  hand.  1879 
FARRAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  I.  xxx.  601  The  supposition  that  he 
had  spoken  of  the  actual  instancy  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Immediateness,  instantaneity.  rare. 

1851  J.  CU-MMISG  Left.  Mirac.  (1854)  I.  38  The  evidence 
was  in  the  speed  and  instancy  of  a  process  which  it  usually 
takes  months,  or  a  year,  to  achieve.     1853  Mi  -s  SHEPPARD 
Cft.  Aucfuster  II.  54  What  riveted  the  resemblance  most 
was  the  instancy  of  their  sympathetic  communion. 

f4.  =  INSTANCE  sb.  6.    Obs.  rare. 

1613  JACKSON  Creed  it.  xxi.  §  7  [That]  wee  should  giue 
particular  instancies  of  such  Martyrs. 

t  Insta-nd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  J  +  STAND  v.,  after 
L.instare:  see  INSTANT.]  intr.  a.  To  beat  hand. 
b.  To  press  closely.  (Only  in  pres.  pple.  rendering 
L.  installs."] 

WVCI.IF   Gen.  xxxviii.  27   Instondyns  the    beryng. 


sarp      nso  , 

morethur?  birth  wenten  fro  Galaad.    —  I  Esdrasv.  47  In 
stondi.nde..the  seuenthe  moneth.  .thei  camen  togidcre. 
c.  To  be  urgent  or  pressing,  to  be  importunate. 
cHtpMirour  Salvn  -  !"t  Adam  Oiuld  of  I  he 

fruyte  etc  with  bir    instodc   I  l>    Anil  y'  pil.it 

vring. 

I-nsta:nding,  ///•  «•   run.     [I.  IN  • 

4  STANI'IM;  pfl.  a.]     Ktamlii;  iingin- 

is78  T.   BKYANr  Fract.  Surg.    I.   368   In 
front  teeth  can  1-e  trained  out.  . 

Instant  u'li-lanf,   a.   (adv.]      [a.   F.  n 
i  1  4th  C.  in  Ilatz.-Daim.  i  assiduous;  at  hand,  im- 
minent;   ad.  I.,  imtaitt-cm,   pr.    pple.  of 
to  he  present,  to  be  at  hand  ;  to  urg. 
to  apply  onesell  to  ;  f.  in-  (I.v-  -)  +  stare  to  stand.] 


INSTANT 


I.  1.    rrtSMiig.  lucent,  i 

'    M77   (implied    in    INSIAMIV  tl      >494  FABYAN  Ckrttn. 

r    labour 
to   the    Kyngc,    •  <•   popy*    com- 

•      -     ' 

'- 

/.  ukc  x  \ ) 
required    tl 

1693  in  I ' 

1 

II.    2?s  The 
1865 

TROLLOI  i 

bis  affection,  more  urgent  in  \\-. 
b.  Of  thii. 
1585  \\ 

happen.     1588  ',' 

I'jM.KI  til! 

F-ptsc.  (i'  rifiVd   it       1777 

BVRKE  Lft.  Sheriffs  Hrittoi  V 

come   every  man's  immediate  and   i  •,.     1816 

SCOTT  Antiij.   xli,   I    thought  there 

haste.    1856  J.  Ii  .^ViJ/rt  157  H«  I 

of  you. 

II.  2.  Now  present,  or  present  at  the  time  de- 
fined ;  now  (or  then)  existing  or  happening,  arch. 

1549  c  'W//.  Scot.  xiv.  131   Kyng  Alexander  cam  at  that 
Instant  tyme.     1632  In 
instant  Slnicve.     1:1669  \\'AI,I.I  K  /', 

his  '//r/V/i//  /v/V/iVi1  .7  Eternity  hu  neither  put  Norfuture 

..But  is  all  instant.  1774  COLPSM.  \at.  Hist.  I.  315 
The  lower  race  of  animals,  when  satisfied  for  the  instant 
moment,  are  perfectly  happy.  iSSt  /'./.'/>•  Tel.  12  Feb., 
On  the  izth  of  February—  tl.i  .rday. 

b.  Said  of  the  current  calendar  month;  now 
ellipt.  as  in  the  icM  instant,  i.e.  the  tenth  day  of 
the  current  month.  Abbreviated  inst. 

ljulnTydn  ffut.Scft,  (1864)  III.  377,!  have  appointed 
friends  to  convene  the  i8th  day  of  tlii  ;h.    1583 

STOCKER  Hist.  Civ.  Ifarres  Ltnve  C.  i.  15  The  90.  or  it. 
of  that  instant.  1586  A.  I)A-. 

On  Tuesday  being  the  thirteenth  of  thi-»  infant.  1640-4 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  HI.  (1602)  I.  510  The  Mr- 
ceived  from  Your  Majesty  the  seventh  of  this  instant 
February.  1648  CROMWELL  Let.  18  Sept.  in  Crtr/>v. 
ceived  yours  from  Falklrk  of  the  isth  September  Instant. 
1688  Lend.  Gas.  No.  2317/1  On  the  8th  Instant  at  5  in 
the  Morning,  we  discovered  a  Sail.  1707-8  POPE  Let.  to 
WychcrUy  28  Feb.,  I  have  had  yours  of  the  23rd  of  this 
instant.  1708  SWIFT  Predict.  Sept.,  The  pope  ..  will  die 
on  the  nth  instant.  174*  FIELDING  J.  Andrc.i-s  iv.  v, 
On  the  —  of  this  instant  October,  being  Sabbath  day.  1817 
COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXII.  47  The  proprietor  of  the 
Courier,  on  the  sd  instant,  has  these  words.  Mod.  In  my 
letter  of  the  isth  inst. 

3.  Close  at  hand,  impending,  imminent. 

a  igao  BARCLAY  Jugurtn  (Pynson,  ed.  2)  82  If  I  knewe 
without  doute  that  our  sure  distruction  were  instant  1605 
A.  \ViLLET//<MYi/*/aL7«r«.46i  Feeling  the  honre  of  hU  death 
to  be  instant.  1662  GUNNING  Lent  fast  -rj  When  now  Lent 
was  instant.  1713  STEFI.E  Gttardian  No.  :8  r  3  The  evil 
which  to  men  in  other  stations  may  seem  distant,  to  him  is 
instant  and  ever  before  his  eyes  18*0  SCOTT  J-r 
Her  mind  being  probably  occupied  by  the  infant  danger. 
1871  BROWNING  Balaust.  543  The  abiupt  Fate's  footstep 
instant  now. 

4.  Following  immediately,     t  a.  Next  m  order 
of  time,  very  next.  Obs. 

1613  MARSTON  Insat.  Cttss  v.  Ij,  Vpon  the  insUnt  morrow 
of  her  nuptials. 

b.  Succeeding  or  coming  without  any  interval ; 
immediate. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iv.  20,  I  ftare  tht 
Percy  is  too  weake,  To  wage  an  instant  iryall  with  the  king. 
1605  —  Lear  i.  iv.  268  The  shame  it  selfc  doth  spcake  For 
instant  remedy.     1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  210  TV  instant 
stroke  of  Death.     1749  SMOLLETT  Rf^ii.  v.  n,  Itn 
imuortant,  that  demands  His  instant  v.\.\.     1786  1 

//OStlHffS  Wks.   1842   II.   16..-   For  thr 

an  instant  fortune  for  the  said  Sullivan.  1816  ACCLM  C  ketn. 
Tests  (18181  161 

;    163  A  particular  vital  ves,-' 

.Lilt  death  follows.  1866  K-  W.  I>Mt  />"•;  ^A- 
( ', .  iii  77  The  sailors  were  in  dread  of  almost  instant 
destruction.  Mod.  The  application  gave  instant  relief. 

5.  as  adv.  (poet.\  Instantly,  at  01 

1601  .SHAKS.  Hani.   \.   v.  94  Vou  my  >innewes  g'ow  not 
instant  Old;  But  beare  me  stiffely  ap.     1667  MILTON  F. 
vi   549  Instant  without  disiurb  th«.%  •»  «7*| 

SHESSTONE  Elegies  vii.  17  Instant  .:  .  appear d 

confest.     1813  T.  HLSIW  Licn-fiu*  *•«  »'e 

Instant  feel. 

Instant   i  n^iant  ,  sb.    [ellipt  use  of  J 

a.:    cf.   mcd.L.   instant   (Du   Cangi    .    I. 
(Rabelais,  i6th  c.).] 

I.  1.  The  point  of  time  im\.  regar 

as  present  with  reference 
hence,  point  of  time,  moment. 

a  1500 

that    instant.       1ST6 
offcrct !  i 
1608  0     < 

' 

iiike.     1638  1 

1642  1  Uworte 

can  call  oui> 
1653  H.  COCAS  lr.  rinlo's  7  •  .  mm  n-; 

i       • 
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INSTANT. 

the  fleet,  this  instant  fly.     177*  I.IBBON  Dei  I.  .y  E.  I 
wished  impatiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the  instant  of  il. 
Mod.  Come  thi>  very  in>: 

2.  An  iuhmtely  shoit  space  of  time;  a  point  cl 
time  ;  a  moment. 

1398  TREVISA  K,i*-th.  De  P.  A',  il.  xviii.  (Add.  MS.  27944'', 
An  Instant  is  a  duringe  that  abydilh  riou^t.  for  an  Instant  is 
and  neuer  was  nothir  shal  be.  1570  BILLINGSLEY  I 
I.  def.  iii.  2  An  instant  in  time,  i-  neither  tyme,  nor  part 
of  tyme.  1651  JEK.  TAYLOR  Holy  Dying  iii.  §  4  11727)  68 
That  sorrow  . .  which  gives  its  smart  but  by  instants  and 
smallest  Proportions  of  time.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  i'tui.  n. 
xiv.  11695'  94  .Such  a  part  of  Duration  ..  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  Succession,  is  that  which  we  may  call  an  Instant. 
1713  ADDISON  Cato  I.  iii,  Every  instant  I  expect  him  here. 
1833  N.  AKSOTT  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  82  Owing  to  the 
momentum  acquired  in  the  first  instants.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
-V.  Brendan  II.  68  He  was  not  an  instant  too  soon. 

3.  Phrases  (from  I  and  2).    \  At ,  in]  one  an   in- 
stant, at  one  and  the  same  moment,  concurrently, 
t  At  one  'an}  instant,  in  a  moment,  forthwith,  im- 
mediately.    In  an  instant,  on  (f  upon,  f  /'/;  i  the 
instant,  etc.      The  instant,  elliptically  =  '  the  very 
instant '  or  '  moment  that ',  'as  soon  as  ever '. 

145»-153°  Myrr.  our  Ludyc  177  The  charyte  of  god  . .  en- 
flaumed  them  all  in  a  poynte,  momenle  or  instante.  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Polys  (1570.1  253  In  one  instant  he  falles 
agayne.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  47  It 
should  be  midJay  with  us,  and  them  at  one  instaimt.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  /..  m.  ii.  225  It  is  yong  Orlando,  that  tript 
vp  the  Wrastlers  heeles,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 
1611  BIBI.K  Isa.  xxix.  5  It  shalbe  at  an  instant  suddenly. 
1640  tr.  Verdere's  Kontant  of  Rom.  I.  17  A  great  Knight 
arriving  in  the  instant.  Ibid.  III.  38  The  place  Lcing  on 
an  instant  covered  with  a  world  of  people.  1755  H.  WALI'OLK 
Lett.  H.  .Mann  15  June,  The  instant  he  leaves  you,  you, 
all  the  world,  are  nothing  to  him.  1842  GROVE  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  78  The  instant  they  are  brought  into  metallic  contact, 
chemical  action  takes  place.  1856  KANL  Ant.  Exfl.  II. 
.xxii.  217  He  ran  for  it  on  the  instant.  1875  JOWETT  I'lata 
(ed.  2)  I.  224  What,  replied  Dionysodorus  in  an  instant ; 
am  I  the  brother  of  Eutnydemus? 

1 4.  That  which  is  present,  or  is  (as  a  permanent 
fact).  Obs.  rare. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  285  Eternitie.. is  but  one  only 
fixed  permanent  Is  or  Instant  . .  Eternitie  is  not  a  fluent 
instant,  such  as  they  make  to  be  in  Time,  but  '  nunc '  or 
'instans  stans  ',  a  standing  fixed  permanent  Instant. 
II.  f5.   =  INSTANCE  sb.  6.  Obs. 

1560  JEWELL  Corr.  Cole  Answ.  iMid  Let.,  Aristotle  giveth 
order  to  the  opponent  in  many  cases  to  require  an  instant, 
as  I  do  now  at  your  hand. 

HI.  f6.  Urgent  entreaty  :   =  INSTANCE  sb.  \. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cainden's  ISril.  687  Upon  her  instant 
unto  the  Romans  for  aide,  garisons  were  set. 

t  I'nstant,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  instanter  ,1508 
in  Godef.),  f.  instant  INSTANT  «.] 

1.  trans.    To  urge,  press,  solicit,   importune     a 
person;  ;  to  ask  for  (a thing)  urgently.     Also  also!. 

J494  FABVAN  Chron.  VH.  649  Y«  Kyng  shalbe  instauiuid  to 
geue  yerely  vnto  his  sayd  brother,  in  recompencement  of 
y  sayde  duchy  .xii.  M.  Ii.  1533-4  .-/</  25  Hen.  VII I, 
$  i  To  besech  and  instant  your  highnes  . .  to  fore  se  and 
prouide  for  the  perfit  suretie  ..  of  your  . .  succession.  1541 
PAYNEL  Catiline  xi.  15  b,  There  was  no  strete  . .  in  all  the, 
Cltle,  but  Catiline  instanted,  prouoked,  termed,  and  stered. 
IJ99  SANDYS  Euro  fa  SJec.  (1632)  64  With  ..  teares  of  love, 
instanting  and  importuning  no  other  thing  at  their  hands. 
1687  N.  JOHNSTON  Assur.  Abbey  Lands  89  All  the  Bishops 
Instanted  the  Lords,  that  they  would  consent. 

2.  mtr.  To  be  close  at  hand,  impend,  draw  near. 
1541  PAYNEL  Catiline  xii.  17  The  tyme  instantynge  to 

chose  the  consuls. 

tlnstanta-neal,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  t\pe 
*  instant ant-us  +  -AL.]  =  INSTANTANEOUS. 

'644  DIGBY  Man's  Xaul  x.  uo^i  100  Names  and  repre- 
sentations of  their  instantaneall  sight  of  all  thin.;-., 

Instantaneity  (instintanflti).      [f.  as  IN- 

STANTANE-UUS  -,-  -iiv ;  cf.  F.  iiutantaneitf  v 1 7  ',7 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  quality  of  being  instan- 
taneous ;  instantaneousness. 

a  1763  SHENSTONE  Kss.  (1765)  12  The  Bashes  of  my  friend 

S •  •  have  no  sort  of  claim  to  he  called  verses,  besides 

their  instantaneity.  jSoi  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag. 

111.582  The  versatile  instantaneity  of  pantomine  scenery. 
1882  Knowledge  No.  u.  241  This  apparent  instantamity  of 

the  action  of  gravity. 

Instantaneous  instants-mas),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
"iiistdntane-us,  after  momentiincus  (prob.  in  med. 
or  mod. I,.  :  cf.  F.  instantanc,  1734  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  insldiil-ent  INSTANT;  see  -EOUS.  Cf. 
ntonientancous,  simultaneous.'] 

1.  Occurring  or  operating  in  an  instant  ;  done, 
completed,  or  reaching  completion  without  any 
perceptible  lapse  of  time. 

1651  BAXILR  Inf.  /tap/.  194  |  unification  is  a  continued 
Act,  and  not  any  Instantaneous  act.  1657  ' 

r  ", ?'"'  ,  /  knowledg<:  is  instantaneous.  1737  TH 
ro  Mem.  /,,/.  Tal/vt  „  His  Reason  saw,  With  insta 
ous  View,  the  Truth  of  Thin:;,.  t822  IMLS.-S  .SY.  f,  A  r!  I 

•<.ui<.ity  ..  i-  u  rapid,  that  it  ap 
to.b>:  '  :        '867  ELLIS  E.  E.Pnn.  i   i    17  Ka.  h 

t.ilitaneoils  | 

a  living  thmj.  1878  I.I.C.KY  Eng.  in  iSlA  C.  I.  i.  , 
C  OCt,°n  •  ^n*"™  nation  was  instantaneous. 

&.  Iixisting  at  or  pertaining  to  some  particular 
instant.  Chiefly  in  Dynainio,  ta  instantaneous 
axis,  cent  re  of  rotation. 

l8"  Trrat.  App.    K.  .,50   It   is  to   be 

Jeduced  .  .  from  the  means  of  the  instantaneous  Ir 

tide  at   all   murrain^  periods.     1854  TUMLINWK    tr. 


850 

Ar<i£o's  Chun.  i\\  Its  axis  of  rotation  may  change  every 
moment ;  and  this  multitude  of  axes  . .  are  called  the  in- 
i,ttiniai^-on^  ,t.rca  of  rotation.  1886  A.  G.  GKKENHILL  DiJ}. 
\  Int.  c'.jA.  J4i,  /  .  .  is  the  centre  of  instantaneous  rotation 

of  the  right  .triple. 

Instauta  neously,  aJr.  [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -'.] 
In  an  instantaneous  manner. 

1.  In  an  instant,  in  a  moment  ;  without  any  per- 
ceptible interval  between  beginning  and  comple- 
tion. 

1644  DIGBY  Mans  Spul  xi.  11045)  '  '7  margin.  All  pure 
spirits  doe  worke  instantaneously,  a  1711  KEN  Hyimutkto 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  156  The  Angels  ..  .Move  Instantane- 
ously from  Space  to  Space,  Thought  is  not  quick  enough  to 
keep  their  Pace.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II. 
xxxii.  303  Lady  L.  is,  or  seems  to  be,  instantaneously  re- 
formed. 1860  TYNHALL  Glac.  n.  iii.  242  A  vast  portion  of 
the  sun's  rays  ..can  pass  instantaneously  through  a  thick 
sheet  of  water.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Konwla  xxii,  The 
Florentines  . .  instantaneously  rushed  between  him  and  his 
captor. 

2.  In  or  at  the  particular  instant. 

1849  HEKSCHKL  Oittl.  Astron.  xiii.  (1858)  450  It  does  not 
foHow  . .  that  the  ellipse  thus  instantaneously  determined 
will  have  the  same  elements  as  that  similarly  determined 
from  the  arc  described  in  either  the  previous  or  the  subse- 
quent instant. 

Instanta'neousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NES.S.J 
The  quality  or  fact  of  being  instantaneous  ;  instan- 
taneous character  or  nature. 

1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  II.  1828  in  WEBSTEK,  1859  J.  BKOWN 
Rab  ff  F.  (1862)  22  The  mobility,  the  instantaneousness  of 
that  bud  [a  docked  tail]  were  very  funny  and  surprising. 
,11871  GK..IK  /;//;.  Frafiii.  i.  (1876)  6  The  rapidity  and 
instantaneousness  of  a  simple  feeling. 

tlnstantany,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*instantaiu-us,  or  F.  instantani :  see  INSTANTA- 
NEOUS and  cf.  >nomenlany."\  =L\si  AXTANKHIS. 

1608-33  Mr.  HAI.L  Medit.  <y  I'tnvs  §  107  Instantany  motions 
are  more  proper  for  a  spirit,  than  a  dull  rest.  1649  —  Cases 
Consc.  m.  .x.  116541  267  An  ungrounded  conceit  of  an  install- 
tany  and  entire  creation  of  the  world. 

II  Instanter  (instsrntaj  ,  adv.  [L.  adv.,  ur- 
gently, earnestly,  in  late  L.  presently,  at  once.] 
Immediately,  forthwith,  at  once.  (Orig.  and  still 
techn.  a  law  term,  but  now  chiefly  an  emphatic 
substitute  for  instantly. 

1688  Ellis  Co>-r.  (1829)  I.  365  The  information  being  read, 
the  Bishop  would  have  excused  their  pleading  to  it  instanter. 
1813  Six  R.  WILSON  1'rn:  J'inrj  II.  iv;  Nothing  is  done, 
militarily  or  politically,  that  I  am  not  told  instantcr.  1827 
JABMAN  I'melts  Devises  II.  217  It  is  therefore  in  effect  a 
devise  of  the  whole  estate  instanttr  to  B.  1840  HOOD 
Kihnansegg,  Death  ii,  How  their  souls  would  sadden  in- 
stanter.  1883  D.  C.  MUKKAV  Hearts  I.  -06  He  was  at  your 
service  instanter. 

Insta'Iltial,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  instanlia  IN- 
STANCE sb.  -r  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  instance 
or  instances ;  furnishing  an  instance. 

1647  M.  HIDSON  Dh:  Kiglit  (,'«:•/.  11.  vi.  no  The  Aigu- 
ments . .  are  partly  Instantial,  partly  Rational.  The  I  nstances 
.il  Scripture  are  of  two  sorts.  1851  T.  PARKEK  H'ts.  iEng. 
ed.  \  II.  j6o  A  mighty  multitude,  an  instantial,  poor,  ill- 
born. .and  ill-minded  too.  a  1860  —  Serin.  (Cent.',  In- 
slantial  cases  of  this  great  law  of  attraction. 

I distantly,  aJv .     [f.  INSTANT  a.  +  -LY  -'.] 

1.  Urgently,  persistently,  with  importunity,   arch. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  29  Whan  he  had  required  them  in- 
stantly and  admonested  them  to  doo  well  he  dide  doo 
marche  them  ayenst  their  enemycs.  1526  Piter.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  86  Labour  instauntly,  or  busyly,  &  worke  with 
thy  handes  all  that  thou  mayst.  1526  TINDALE  Lnk<-  \  ii.  4 
They,  .besought  him  instantly.  1577-87  HOLINSIIEU  Chran. 
(1807-8)111.  31  The  knights  themselves,  who  uerie  instalitlie 
had  stood  in  this  error  . .  besought  the  archbishop  to  pardon 
them.  1631  RuiHEui'oRD  Lett.  xvi.  (i86zj  I.  72  Pray  in- 
slantly  . .  for  this  King.  184;  MACAI-LAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I. 
150  Both  Houses  instantly  invited  the  King  to  return, 
f  b.  Pressingty,  so  as  to  press  upon.  Obs. 

1638  F.  JLNILS  I'aint.  of  Ancients  72  Some  fierce  con- 
querours  .  .  :ire  instantly  at  their-  heeles,  persecuting, 
wounding. 

1 2.  At  this  or  that  very  moment ;  now,  just  now, 
just.  Olis. 

c  1483  "vfy  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  380,  I  Haue  beyne  with  the 
luge  Pilat  instantlye.  1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  vill.  138  Our  queue  is  instantlie  lychter  of  a  bony 
barne.  1632  LlTBCOw  7V.i; .  ix.  396  Arriving  at  Messina 
..  I  encountered  with  [some  Englishmen]  who  instantly 
were  both  come  from  Malta. 

3.  In  a  moment ;  immediately,  forthwith,  at  once. 
1552  HUI.OKT,  Instantly, .cucstigio'  iJojSHAKs.  •-•//,•«.  17, 

v.  n.  27  Addresse  thee  instantly.  1607  I  HIM  LI  l-'onr-f. 
Buutl  (1658*  262  Instantly  upon  Ilie  same,  tame  the  holy 
Chariots  of  Jupiter.  1653  WALTON  Angler  50  You  must  do 
me  one  courlesic,  it  must  be  done  instantly.  1794  NFLSON 
in  Nicolas  Disf.  (18451  I.  459  He  has  never  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  has  n.yt  insi.inily  i>een  complied  with. 
1860  TvNDAU.  Glai.  I.  xviii.  129  The  snow  nielled  instantly 
wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  the  rock. 

b.  conjunctively    ;with  or  without   ///,;/,   t«- 
The  moment  that,  as  soon  as. 

1793  .Mij^.    I..   I'AUSI  \,    It'oman  KS  she  shonU  /<e  I.  19; 
The  poor  lady  wai  actually  dead  almost  in-tantly  ih, 
perpetrated  the  fatal  deed.     //•/,/.  11.  «4  Almost  instantly 
.1      I    .(lighted,    1    f.iintcd.      1827    I.    SYMMOSS    in   E.   II. 

PttrritHta  (1828)  I.  533  Instantly  the  Doctoi 
out  of  his   stirrups,   •  the   calumet  of  |><  :hted. 

1852  TiiAcKtKAY  KsinonJ  1.  38  He   ran  across  the  grass 
instantly  he  perceived  his  mother. 

4.  Immediately  'in  position',   rare. 

1849  KisKis  i.r.  Lamps  iii.  $  6.  6y  Opposite  the  south- 


INSTAURATION. 


>  AM  an.^le  ..  the  dome 
apse  .iml  ti.uisL]iis. 

1 1'iistaiitiiess. 


.-mg    instantly  above   the 

Obs.  rare.      [f.  as   prec.  + 
.]    The  quality  of  being  instant,    a.  Instancy, 
earnestness,     b.  Immediateness. 

1548  UIJALL  Erasm.  t\i-  106  b,  The  better  to 

stiere  his  scruauntes  vnto  the  instauntenesse  of  praiyn^ .  .he 
addeil.  .a  parable.    1599  MINSHEU  n,  Instantne^s,  instaKiia. 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Instantness,  the  Immediat. 
Instar  (insta-j),  v.    Also  7  en-.     [IN-1.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  as  a  star  ;  to  make  a  star  of. 
1592  DANIEL  Delia  xxvii,  Though  time  do  spoyle  her  of 

the  fairest  vaile  That  euer  yet  mortallitie  did  couer  ;  Whi.  h 
shall  instarre  the  needle  and  the  trayle.  1633  FOKD  Lm-c's 
Saer.  iv.  ii,  Our  heart  is  high  instarr'd  in  brighter  spheres. 
1855  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  100  Grim-tuske'd  boar  . .  Whom 
ancient  myths  in  the  heavenly  north  instarred. 

2.  To  set  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  stars  ;  to  stut! 
with  stars  or  brilliants. 

1652  KKNI.OWES  Tluoplt.  \.  Ixix,  Those  rayes  enstarre  the 
cluskie  Parts.  1715-20  Pofi  Iliad  XML  55  The  shii.ing 
circlets  of  his  golden  hair.  .Instarr'd  with  gems  and  gold. 
1824  \Vn  i  EN  Tasso  xiv.  xx.xix,  The  rich  flood  did  all  its 
banks  instar  With  precious  stones,  enchanting  to  the  sight. 

Hence  Instarred  (insta'jd  .  ///.  a.,  set  with  stars. 

1888  'C.  E.  CRADDOCK'tMis.  Murfree  Dtsfo!  />'rav. 
Care  vii.  (1889)  117  The  thickly  instarred,  moonless  sky. 

Instate  (inst^t),  v.    Also  7-8  en-,     [f.  IN-  2 

+  STATE  sb.     Cf.  reinstate.'] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (a  person)  into  a  certain  state 
or  condition  ;  to  place  in  a  certain  position  ;  to 
install,  establish.  Const,  in  into,  to  . 

1613   HEYWOOD  Silv.    Age  i.    Wks.    1X74    III.    ^,5    I  aiie 
Danaes  sonne  instated  in  my  throne.     1667  PEPYS  l^iaty 
10  Mar.,  He  \\ill  enstate  the  kin.;  of  Spayne  in  the  kingdom 
if  I'.irtugall.      1709  ATTEKBI-RY  Strut.  (1723)  II.  258  To 
lia\.    them  accepted  as  holy,  and   instated    in   the   favum 
of  God.     1833    I.  TAM.OK   l'\u:at.   iii.   65  The  unall- 
maxims  of  rectitude. .being,  .firmly  instated  in  their  just 
authority.  1864  E.  SAKGENT  t'tctiliar  III.  267  lie  sure  it  uill 
not  be  my  fault  if  she  is  not  at  once  instated  in  her  rights. 
b.  with  adj.  complement. 

1633  HEYWOOD  Eng.  Tra:'.  II.  Wks.  1874  IV.  3..  TU 
enough,  that  word  Alone,  instates  me  happy. 

t  2.   To  endow  or  invest  (a  person)  with.   Obs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  \.  i.  429  For  his  Possessions. . 
We  doe  en-state,  and  widow  you  with  all,  To  buy  you  a 
better  husband.  1614  LODGE  Life  Seneca  vi,  Before  hi* 
advancement  in  Court  [he  was]  plentifully  enstated,  for  his 
father  had  left  him  rich.  1659  T.  WALL  Char.  Eueiii.  Ch. 
9  The  _office  of  a  King  doth  enstate  him  with  pov,  er,  for  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

f3.  To  confer  (a  thing)  on  or  upon.  Obs. 

1641  M.  FRANK  Serin.,  $//t  on  ,\'mas  (1672)  86  A  blessed 
lot,  a  goodly  heritage,  blessedness  itself  enstated  upon  him. 
1647  1'ir.vcr  of  Keys  Pref.  i,  The  Prime  Act  of  Power  en- 
stated  by  Christ  on  his  Apostles. 

Hence  Insta'ting  vbl.  sb. 

1647  l\ni'er  cf  Keys  i.  4  This  formal!  compleat  instating 
of  this  power  upon  them.  1659  HAMMOND  On  Ps.  il. 
Paraphr.  9  The  instating  and  selling  of  David  peaceably 
and  triumphantly  in  his  Kingdome. 

Ilistatement  (instalment).  Now  rare.  [f. 
prec.  vb.  + -MENT.]  Instating;  establishment. 

a  1677  BAKHOW  .Serin.  (1686)  II.  xxx.  425  Having  not 
onely  a  just  title  to  \\hat  justification  doth  import,  but  a 
real  installment  therein.  1746-7  Hi  UM  v  M,-,iit.  (18181  106 
We  hold  our  possession  ot  the  former ;  we  expect  an  in* 
statement  in  the  latter.  1877  M.  ARNOLD  Last  Ess.  Ch. 
47  The  instatement  of  God's  kingdom. 

t  InstauT,  another  form  of  INSTORE  v.,  Obs. 
—  next. 

t  Install/rate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  iintaurat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  instaurare  :  see  INSTOBE.]  trans.  To 
restore,  renew;  to  erect ;  to  supply;  =INSTOKE». 

1583  SiLnm;s  Anal.  Alias,  n.  (1882)  81  To  instaurate 
abbeies,  prieries,  nunries,  with  other  sumptuous  edeftces. 
1635  MLIIK  Let.  In  Tmise  12  Aug..  Wks.  116721  iv.  834  To 
encourage  the  people  lately  returned  from  Captivity,  to 
build  their  Temple  and  instaurate  their  Commonwealth. 
1666  |.  SMITH  OM  Age  (ed.  2)  256  It  is  far  more  easie  ..  to 
overthrow  the  positive  assertions  of  others  than  . .  to  instau- 
rate better  in  their  room. 

Ilistauratioii  (instjiir'-Jsn).  [ad.  I.,  instaura- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  instaurare  to  restore :  see 
INSTOKE  v.  Cf.  F.  instaumlion  i6th  c.  in  Hatz.;.] 

1.  The  action  of  restoring  or  repairing ;  restora- 
tion, renovation,  renewal. 

a  1603  T.  CARTWKIGHT  Confnf.  A'//,  ///.  A".  T.  (1618]  6.u  Ai 
the   time  of  tin;   instauratiun  of  all    things.     1612  Si 
Nates  Draytun's  1'oly-oib.  xi.  186  If  you  referre  it  to  ii. 
ration  of  what  uas  di-i.'Uitinucd  by  Wilfrids  returne  to  his 
Archbishoprique.     [1620  BACON  (title)  Instauralio   M 
Ibid.  35  tSub-title)  Pars  Secunda  operis  qua;  dicetur  N 
Organum.  sive   Indicio  Vera   de  Interpretatione   Natura;.] 
1625    BACON    Ess.    Ded.    Dk.  Buckhm.,  My    In-lauration, 
I   dedicated   to    the    King  :    My   Historie  of  Henry   the 
Seuenlh.  .to  the  Prince,     a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (184-  )  I. 
^35  He  gave  the  first  institution,  or  tas  others  will  have  it) 
the    best    instauration,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.     1761 
Biog.  Diet.,  Ld.  bacon  II.   8  At  this  time  he  appears  to 
have  drawn  the  first  out-lines  of  his  grand  instauration  of 
tlie  sciences.     1879  M.  I'M  i  ISON  Mi/ton  vi.  68  Its  aim  was 
to  realise  in  political  institutions  that  great  instauration  of 
which  Bacon  dreamed  in  the  world  of  intelligence. 

t2.  Institution,  founding,  establishment  Obs. 

1614  KAI.IIIHI  Hist.  World  \\.  (1634)  4yi  Knowing  the 
instauration  of  theM-  m  the  4o8th  •• 

after  Troy.    1631  HEYWOOD  Eng.  l:.liz.  1 1641 )  5  ^    I 

tion  and  instauration  of  a  glorious  Church  and  Commonweal. 

1778  P.I'.  I.o\\  III  '/V/i/;j/.  Isaiah    ^  r  in- 

Btauration  and  advancement  of  states. 


INSTAURATOR. 

Instaurator  i-nslyr?1!^'.  [a.  latr  I..  IH-/UH- 
rator,  agent-n.  I.  in,iaitrjrc  to  1  Cf. 

F.  iivtaurafevr  [6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  a.  Onewhu 
repairs  or  renews  ;  a  restorer,  b.  One  who  insti- 
tutes or  establishes  ;  a  founder. 

iMo  H.   MCIKI    .)/>•>•/.  (.V.iV.  \.   1VU.90J  Such  Enthusiasts 
and  ImpostOUIB,  who  being  ttholy  ignorant  of  the  alt.. 
ihe  Kingd'im  i>f  Chi  ist,  will  yet  pretend  to  be  the^reat  In 

•  •f  hi-;  Empire.     1817  Cti  i  KIIKIF.  fiwg.  Lit.  I.  i 
The  first  instaurator  of  the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England. 
1841  It'IsKAFi.i  Amen.  Lit, 

how  imperfectly  the  genius  of  the  [nstaantor  of  sciences 
comprehended,     1879  M.  I'UIISON  Milton  iv.  .(' 

•  all  knowledge,  Bacon,  in  preaching  the 
ity  of  altering  the  whole  method  of  knowing,  in<  ! 
.  .the  method  of  teaching  to  know. 

Instead  inste-d  ,  phrasal  comb.  Forms:  3 
ine  stude;  3-4  in  stude,  4  in  stud,  in  ,yn> 
sted,  4-5  in  stede,  in  stid.  in  slide,  6  in 
steede,  Sc.  in  steid,  (in  stayd  ,  6-7  in  steed, 
in  steade.  in  stead;  iusteed  e,  7  insted.  7-  in- 
stead. [The  two  words  in  stead  •  '  in  plno- '. 
rarely  written  as  one  word  before  1620,  but  seldom 
separately  after  c  1640,  exc.  when  separated  by  a 
possessive  pronoun 'or  possessive  case,  as  in  my 
stead,  in  Duke  William's  stead.  Most  frequently 
followed  by  of,  in  the  prepositional  phrase  in  stead 
of,  instead  0/~(  —  Fr.  an  lien  Je  ;  formerly  also  in 
the  stead  of,  which  is  still  used  dialectally,  e.g.  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  See  STEAD  sl>. 

Of  16  instances  of  the  phrase  occurring  in  the  1623  Folio 
of  Shakspere,  6  are  printed  conjunctly  ;  but  not  one  of  these 
so  occurs  in  the  earlier  quartos.  The  only  instance  of  the 
conjunct  spelling  before  1620  is  that  in  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  vi.  54, 
where  the  True  Tragedy  of  1505  has  '  Insteed  of  that ',  and 
1619  '  Instead  of  that '.  In  all  other  instances,  the  earlier 
reading  is  in  steed,  or  in  stead.  Thus  in  I  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  S 
the  1623  Folio  has  '  insted  of  thee  ',  but  the  Qo.  of  1508  '  in 
steed  of  thee ',  and  the  6  Qos.  1599-1632  '  in  stead  of  thee  '.] 

1.  Phrase.  Instead  of,  -j-  in  stead  of:  In  place  of, 
in  lieu  of,  in  room  of;  for,  in  substitution  for. 

a.  separately.  (Also  in  the  stead  of  (obs.  or  dial.). 
For  in  his  stead,  in  his  friend's  stead,  and  the  like, 
see  STEAD  sb.) 

(In  quot.  1557  <^is  omitted  before  the  inf.) 
a  1115  A  no:  K.  22  SiggeS  a  last,  ine  stude  of  Benedict- 
mus, '  Requiescant  in  pace '.  1297  R.  GLOL-C,  (Rolls)  4358  Is 
dragon  arerd  of  golde  As  in  stude  of  is  baner.  a  1300  tiirmr 
M.  1139  In  sted  o  bi  nober  sede,  Ne  sal  be  groue  bot  borne 
and  wede.  £1449  PKCOCK  AV/r.  I.  iv.  iMS.)  8  b,  _Hise 
newe  sacramentis  wib  whiche  he  chargid  be  peple  of  cristen, 
in  stide  of..oold  sacramentis.  I485CAXTON  Paris  fy  I'.  53 
That  he  be  recommaunded  as  your  son  in  stede  of  me. 
1551  knuiss.  i\-  tr.  Merc's  Utpp.  11.  i.  (1895)  122  The  chykens, 
assone  as  they  be  come  owte  of  the  shell,  followe  men  and 
women  in  steade  of  the  hennes.  1557  NORTH  tr.  Guevara's 
Dial/  fr.  231  a  'i  In  stede  to  healpe  hym  to  dye  well,  [hi  ] 
putteth  hym  in  vayne  hope  of  long  lyfe.  1584  R.  Stor 
Disco-.'.  II  'itchcr.  x.  viii.  (i 886)  148  Either  fat,  or  oile  in  steed 
,f.  1611  BIBI.R  Trans/.  Pnf.  3  Calhohcon  the  drugge, 
that  it  is  in  stead  of  all  purges.  1639  FUI.I.F.R  Holy  ll-'n>- 
i.  2  I'ella  ..  \\hich  served  them  in  stead  of  a  little  Zoar. 
1688  R.  Hoi. MI:  Arwi'iny  ill.  407/2  Q.  .is  a  Letter  of  small 
use,  and  put  only  in  stead  of  C.  [1718  Freethinker  No.  56 
r  8  In  the  Stead  of  the  Sanction  was  Established  the  famous 
Concordat.] 

/3.  As  one  word. 

igggSltAKS.  True  Trag.  Rich.  Dk.  1'crfeCivb,  Insteed  of 
that  [3  Hen.  VI.  M.  vi.  54,  In  steade  whereof],  let  thissupplie 
the  roome.  1612  BKINSLHV  Li«i.  Lit.  101  The  tnuulalion 
leadeth  the  schollar  as  by  the  band,  or  tnsteed  of  his  Master. 
1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  42  Thinke  you 
not  they  made  vse  of  their  hands  insteede  of  feete.  1662 
STILLISGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  I.  ii.  I  to  Preserved  in  their  Tem- 
ples which  were  instead  of  Libraries  to  them.  1709 
STEELF  Taller  No.  18  P  i  It  was  written,  This  is  the  Beer, 
instead  of,  This  is  the  Bear.  1766  GOLDSM.  J'lV.  II'.  in. 
Instead  of  money  he  gave  promises.  1851  MRS.  CARLTLI 
/  rtt  II  182  We  went  on  the  Saturday  instead  of  the 
Friday.  1892  GARKIXKR  .V.W.  Hist.  Eng.  6  They  burned 
instead  of  burying  their  dead. 

b.  Instead  of  may  also  be  used  elliptically  before 
a  preposition,  adverb,  adjective,  or  phrase. 

1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  Autobiog.  (1885)  1. 194  People,  .called 
upon  to  conform  to  my  taste,  instead  of  to  read  something 
which  is  conformable  to  theirs.  1865  R.  W.  D.M.r  jc:.: 
Temp.  Notes  (1877)  305  The  Law  was  to  be  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men  instead  of  on  tables  of  stone.  Mod.  I  found 
the  patient  worse  instead  of  better.  You  should  be  out 
instead  of  in,  on  such  a  fine  day.  I  found  it  on  the  floor 
instead  of  in  the  drawer. 

2.  Without  of:  In  its  stead,  in  stead  or  in  place 
of  the  thing  mentioned  ;  as  a  substitute. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  xn.  54  To  rase  Quite  out  thir  Native 
language,  and  instead  To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of 
unknown      1821  SHF.U.EV  Dirgt  for  Year  \,  Come  and  sigh, 
e  and  weep  \     Merry  hours,  smile   instead.     1836  I.  H. 
NEWMAN  far.  Sen,,.  (1837)  III.  iii.  39  When  we  look  for 
evidence  of  his  faith . .  we  discover  instead  a  deadness  to  all 
considerations.      1866  RrsKts   Eth.   Dust    17  The  money 
h   the    English  habitually  spend  in  cutting  diamonds 
if  it  were  applied  to  tutting  rocks  instead  [< 

rlnstea-dfast,  a.  Ots.ran-1.   [Is-".]   Not 

steadfast,  unsteadlasi. 

1728  T  COOKK  //«/<><<".(  ThtogtmyTii  Epimetheui  ofin- 
ttcodfu!  Mind,  I.ur'd  to  false  Joys,  and  to  thefutm- 

Instealing  (i-nst;linN. ///-  a.    [Is  aifr.  1 1  a.] 

Stealing  in  ;  entering  stealthily. 

Ig44   i"  i      i  ,   Horsi  Apoc.  (1862)  I.   .'U!    Ine  Mrful 

t. -attires  of  the  instealinn  phantom. 
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Insteani'in.t/ n. 

trans.  To  furnish  nr  pr.ni.le  with  , learn. 
1891   i;.    MmiMin   I'-..      /  oi.r  <onq.  1.  v.  69  They  are 
ne  their  infuriate  con 

tl  nsteep,  si>.  (>/>s.  ran--1,    [i.  IN.  i 

T.  :  cf.  next.]     Infusion. 

'55'  Ti'RNER  ltcri.il  1.  B  vj  a,  Mesi.e  gyuelh  in  p 
pylles  from  a  drame  and  a  halfe  to  two  •' 

r  infuse  from  adrainr 
and  a  half*-. 

Insteep   inst;  \>  .  v.     \i.-^  a  7  en-, 

[f.  IN- 1  +  STEEP  v.,  after  L.  immergfre.']     tram 
To  immerse ;  to  steep  or  soak  in  ;  to  imbrue. 

'599  SH\KS.  ff,n.  !',  i\.  \i.  12  Suffolke  first  thcd.  and 
Vorke  all  hailed  otier  ( 

Snsteepeil,  :d.      1604 

70  The  gutui'i    i 

ensteep'd,  to  enclogge  the  .^uiltlesse  Keele.     1611 
Inwollti'  .      .-  -.MAN    11 

ir,'rnti..  or  Lodbruck^  The  hard  bint- 

x\ ,  .itl  i;istrt- p'tl  in  v;ore. 

Instellation  (inslcl^-Jsii  .    rare.     [f.   1..  111- 

IN-Z)  +  stella  star  +  -ATION  :  cf.  constellation.] 
A  placing  among  the  stars ;  a  making  into  a  star. 

1832  I.  WILSOS  i'l  A.',!,  <-;r.  .l/,i^.  XXXI.  694  SI 

long  enthroned  in  instellation.  1835  lt'i,i.  XXXVII. 
287  The  instellation  of  the  noblest  spirit  that  ever  had  its 
mortal  dwelling  in  a  peasant's  breast. 

Instep  '  (i-nstep).  Also  6  insteppe,  7  -»tup, 
-stoppe,  -stip.  [app.  f.  IN-  '  +  STEP  ;  but  the 
application  has  not  been  accounted  for.  The  forms 
in  Cotgr.  and  Minshen  appear  to  be  corruptions.] 

1.  The  upper  surface  of  the  human  foot  between 
the  toes  and  the  ankle. 

1530  PALSCR.  234/2  Insteppe  of  the  fote,  cot  dn  pie.  1544 
PHAER  Rcgim.  Ly/e  11546)  H  ij,  On  the  hyer  syde  of  the 
insteppe.  lt<id.  (1553*  Ija,  The  veyne.  .called  saphena  . 
lieth  outwarde  beetwene  the  insteppe  and  the  hele.  1591 
('!•  KI  IVAI  I.  ^,p.  Dit't.,  tiargtinfa  tiel  pic,  the  instep.  1611 
COTGR.,  Le  mi»itnnt  lilt  pied,  th'  instup.  1617  MINSHIA. 
The  Instoppe  of  the  foote,  coiidepitd.  1624  MASSINGER 
FarL  Lot'C  l\'.  v.  Is  not  this  a  pretty  foot,  And  a  clean 
instep?  1777  Sni  KIHAN  Trip  Scare-.  I.  ii.  They  hurt  me 
just  below  the  instep.  1866  GF.O.  ELIOT  /•'.  Holt  vi,  llci 
own  pretty  instep,  clad  in  a  silk  stocking.  1880  Oi'inv 
Cloths  I.  10  She  always  gave  her  miniature  feet  and  arched 
insteps  their  natural  play. 

b.  Phrase.    High  in  the  instep,  haughty,  proud, 
Now  dial. 


II,  ZD  now   Ule  vjeiuiciu.tii  mu  giunuc  uigu^i   111  ujv  maii-i', 

as  appeared  by  the  insolent  conditions  he  required.  1639 
Fi  I.LEK  Jfafy  l!''ar  n.  viii.  (1647)  S3  He  was  too  high  in  the 
instep  to  wear  another  mans  slices.  1828  Craren  Dial,  s.v., 
'  She  is  rather  high  in  her  instep ',  she  is  proud  and  haughty. 

2.  a.  That  part  of  the  hind-leg  of  a  horse  which 
extends  from  the  hock  to  the  pastern-joint,     b.  The 
corresponding  part  in  the  leg  of  a  bird.     c.  In  in- 
sects :  see  quot.  1826. 

1-1720  W.  GIBSON  Furrier's  Guide  I.  vi.  (17381  98  The 
Instep-bone  ..  is  made  up  of  three  Bones.  1751  CHAMBERS 
Cyct.  Stipp.,  Instep,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  hinder 
leg  of  a  horse,  that  corresponds  to  the  shank  in  the  fore-leg. 
1783  LIGHTFOOT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  it  The  instep  [of 
Motacilla]  is  covered  with* seven  large  imbricated  scales. 
1826  KlRBV  &  Sp.  Entcnufl.  xxxiii.  III.  385  Plaiita  'the 
Instep1.  The  first  joint  of  the  Tarsus  is  so  called  when  it 
is  remarkably  long  and  broad.  It  includes  the  Calx. 

3.  That  part  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  etc.,  fitting  or 
covering  the  instep.      Hence  instep-gusset,  -hole, 
-needle. 

c  1615  Songs  Costume  (Percy  Sot)  112  On  the  feet  pinked 
shooes,  Insteps  had  roses  red.  1623  tr.  famine's  Theat. 
Hon.  ill.  iv.  360  To  weare  it  on  the  instup  of  their  Shoes. 
1711  STEHK  .s/,v/.  No.  48  ^4,  I  am  mounted  in  hjgh-hccted 
Shoes  with  a  glased  Wax-leather  Instep.  1853  KmoSUW 
lt)patin  vii.  86  An  embroidered  shoe,  with  a  large  gold 
cross  on  the  instep.  1880  Plain  Hints  XtcdlKvork  48  Cast 
on  31  stitches,  knit  a  heel,  turn  it,  pick  up  instep 
false  instep,  and  knit  the  instep  gusset  and  cast  off. 

4.  A  part  of  a  hill,  a  tree  trunk,  or  the  like,  re- 
sembling the  human  instep  in  shape  or  position. 

1681  COTTON  U'onii.  Peate  led.  4)  24  At  th'  instep  of  just 
such  another  Hill,  There  creeps  a  Spring  that  mat 
Rill.  1859  TIIOREAU  Early  Spring  in  Maa.  17  Mar.  (1881  > 
163  I  know  it  to  be  a  striped  squirrel,  and  soon  see  its  long 
unseen  striped  sides  flirting  afwut  the  instep  of  an  oak. 
1862  B.  TAVLOR  Home  .J-  Abroad  Ser.  n.  II.  in.  69  Crossing 
the  insteps  of  hills,  and  then  into  an  apparently  boundless 
plain.  1865  CAKI.YU:  1-rcdk.  C,t.  xix.  vii.  V.  580  In^u-p  or 
glacis  of  the  Pirna  rock-country. 

t  I'nstep  -.  OPS.  rare.  [f.  the  phrase  to  step 
in  :  see  Ix  adv.  \  i  d.]  The  act  of  stepping  in,  the 
first  step,  the  commencement. 

1621  Br   MolNTAGf   Diatritx  II.  380  At  the  El 
into  this  Chapter.      1624  -  lhc=.  v«>' 

in-stepue  of  his  pamphlet,  he  belyeili  -  ;t  for  his 

.   i,,the  very  instep  into  his  . \pparair 
in  |u-tin  Martyr. 

Instigant  (i-nstigant).  [ad.  I..  instisdnt-em. 
pr.  pplc.  of  instigare  to  INSTIGATE.]  One  who  or 
that  which  instigates;  an  instigator. 

,833   ,VW  Monthly  Mag.   XXX\  !'>    I"' 

.levilfsh  iMtigant,  he  tries.  ,840  /,-. 
I  look  upon  our  firesides  U  tin-  tmtijl 
happiness. 


INSTIL. 

Instigate 

;  inatigat.     [I.  L.  in-itigdt-.  \,\-\ 

to  urge,  set  on,  incite.  I.  . 

(ir.  aTi'ffiy  (root  OTI-V-    to  prick.] 

'  ;\  ;  to  stir  up,  stimulate, 

incite, 

'542   I'      •  ••'  tygate 

1639  Wot : 

an  excel!' 

/>/,  f.     Wks.     ,;:;     IX 

1841 

a  gold   chain.      1855   I' 

1875  JOT 

'2     In  bring  about  by  b 
In  stir  up,  foment,  provoke. 

1852    Tn.y-KKRAY    KsntenJ    n.   iv.    What    he    and    they 

tieuiog 

1868     MlLMA-i 

I  i:lio  had  i.ee;i  instigated  by  the  K 

Hence  Instigated,  Instigating  //.'.  adjs.: 
I  nstigatingly  adv.,  in  nn  instigating  manner,  so 
as  to  instigate 

1611  COTGR.,  Instigue,  instigated,  incited,  vrged.  1702 
IH:  FOE  R<-/snn.  Manners  \Y.  comes 

fn.m  instigating  Whore,  Pleads  for  ll:  >.Jd  ju>t 

before.     1856  WEBSTER,  Instigatingly. 

Instigation  ,instigJ''Jaii V  [ail.  J..  instiga- 
tion-em, noun  of  action  from  imtigart  to  INSTI- 
GATE. Cf.  F.  instigation  (1332  in  Hat?. -Darin.  1.] 
The  action  of  instigating  or  goatling ;  an  urging, 
spurring,  or  setting  on  ;  incitement,  stimulation. 

r  1422  HOCCLEVE  yereslaits'  U'i/e   "  iwndes. 

}>at  is  to  s.-yn,  the  wikkid  thoghtes,  alway  berkcn,  &  maken 
swich  insligacioun.    1480  C  AX  ION  Chrt'n.  l~.ng.  in.   1520)  26/1 
It  was  deny.-d  hym  .  .  by  the  instygacyon  of  a  lord  called 
Pompei.     1512  llelyas  (W-  de  W.i  i   Here  begynneth  the 
1  the  noble  Helyas  knyght  of  the  swanne  newly 
translated  out  of  frensshe  in  to  englysshe  at  thynstygacyon 
of  the  puyssaunt  &  illustryotise  prynce  lorde  Edwarde  duke 
of   Buckyngham.       1613    PI-KCHAS    rilfrimage     r 
Alexander  ..  by  instigation  of  wine,  and  Tl 
bine,,  -burned  this  sometime-Treasure-house  of  Persia.    1665 
E\  F.LVN  /V.rrv  5  Apr.,  This  tenible  warr,  begun  doubtle&se 
at  secret  instigation  of  the  French  to  weaken  the  - 
Protestant   interest.     1762   Jrnmsos-  Ccrr.  Wks.   1859  I. 
181.  I  should  not  have  accu-sed  the  Devil,  because,  .hunger, 
without  the  addition  of  his  ii  _:ht  have  urged 

them  to  do  this.     1840  MALM  LAY    .  :  ~&j)  537 

Chunda  Sahib  fell  into  the  hands  ..f  [he   .Mahr.iT 
was  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  probably  of  his  com- 

rtitor,  Mahommed  Ali.    1867)  IH.  Ctmg.  n87Ol 

v.  264  That  this  foul  deed  was  done  by  tin 
not  by  the  personal  order,  of  his  sup-moilier. 

b.   That  in  which  this  action  is  embodied  ;  an 
incentive,  stimulus,  spur. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531    34  b.  '•  pervious 

instigacyon,  as  soone  as  it  was  detti  b  io  lyght 

..anone  it  auoyded  &  was  defeted.  iSoi  SII\KS.  Jul. 
C.  n.  i.  49  Speake,  strike,  redresse.  1  sleep's!  ; 

awake.  Such  instigations  hane  Iwene  often  drop!,  \\ncre 
I  haue  tooke  them  \-p.  1710  ••  148  f  3 

When  I  have  seen  a  young  l.ady  swallou  all  tin 

1869  GO    i  '"'-  'IN   1  ''••••  H    .V;:.     I  ii 
whkh  fr^m  time  to  time  vi*i- 

Instigative    i  nstig<  m  .  .'.    [i.  L.  it 
see  IX.STH;ATK  :'.    +-IM.]     Having  the  quality  of 
instigating;  temiing  to  instigate  ;  stimulative. 
1642  T.  CASE  Cods  Rising  (1644)  20  In  respect  of  the  in- 
and  direcme  Office  of  conscience.     1850 

we  io  the  in-tigame  feelings 
a  large  portion  of  human  e;i  ity. 

Instigator     rnstitv  i.u  .     Also  0-7  -er.     [a. 
\-ator,  agent-n.  f.  insti  TIOATE. 

Cf.  F.  utstigatetar  I4th  c.  in  Hat7.-D.irm.V]  One 
who  instigates  or  sets  on  ;  an  inciter,  stimulator. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Instigalare,  an  egger  on,  a  pr 
forward,  an   mstigater.      1607  •>r-.i:   <'- 

Han  I ..  been  the  instigator  unto  on  unjust  in 

Heavens  sight  '/    i  1665  M 
(W.  Hiitcliitisfn  11840  88  'I 

of  his  own  violent  puri  lie  queen.   1786 

•.rticlfsH".  Hasln:^  \\ts .  ,  ins  him- 

self  the  first  mover  and  instigator  of  that  inir.-tur.     1869 

.  u87o'   I.  App.  653  The  cl  . 
gator  of  the  murder. 

t  Instiga  trix.  Ofis.  rare  ~ ' 
ti-ix,  fern,  agent-n.  f.  ins.'.-  ^TICiTI.]     A 

female  instigator. 

1611  COTGR  .  a  stimulatrix.  an  insligatux 

Instil,  instill  [a(i-  '  •  " 

to  put  in  by  d:n[.s.  t.  in- 
cf.  F.  instiller  (idth  c.  in  Hat,-.  .] 
1.  trans.  To  put  in  by  •  itroduce  drop 

by  drop  01  in  small  quan; 
',«..  i;.  1  into  the  eare 

ri  .1 

dropped  or  in 
.-reof      1667  M 

he  SVellof  I.if.  is  N"-'- 

e  Drop- 
1891 


INSTILLANT. 

one  might  say,  depends  on  the  number  of  heart's  drops  in 
stilled  into  it-  1900  l>rit.  Mfd.  Jrnl.  No.  204.  258  It  wouli. 
be  as  well  to  instil  eserine  before  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
2.  To  introduce  (some  immaterial  principle,  no- 
tion, feeling,  or  quality)  little  by  little  into  the 
mind,  soul,  heart,  etc. ;  to  cause  to  enter  by  degrees ; 
to  infuse  slowly  or  gradually  ;  to  insinuate. 

1533  FRITH  Anw.  More  Wks.  fisj.v  166/2  As  a  faythfull 
preacher  by  the  worde  doth  instill  it  into  vs  by  our  eares  and 
hearing.  1538  LATIMI- K  Rein.  1 1845)  392  Some  instilled  into 
him  that.. he  should  have  suffered  afterward  for  treason. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vl.  269  How  hast  thou  instill'd  Thy 
malice  into  thousands.  1670  WALTON  Li-:  <  s  in.  160  Instilling 
into  his  Soul  the  seeds  of  Piety.  1796  ELIZ.  HAMILTON 
Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  II.  248  These  qualities  are  so  carefully 
instilled  at  the  seminaries  of  female  education.  1895  F. 
HALL  Two  Trifles  3  Right  notions,  to  be  instilled  must 
effectively,  must  be  instilled  in  childhood. 

t  b.  To  tench  or  urge  assiduously  or  stealthily. 
1660  HILTON  Brief  Notes  Strut,  r  I  The  humour  of  return- 
ing to  our  old  Bondage,  was  instill'd  of  late  by  some  De- 
ceivers.   1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  fftnii.  Life  (1826)  i. 
Introd.,  It  wholesomely  instils  the  advantages  of  frugality, 
t  3.  To  imbue  with.   Obs.  rare  —  1. 
1644  MILTON  Ednc.  Wks.  (1847)  99/1  Flattery  and  court- 
shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  Hearts  with  a  con- 
scientious slavery. 

Hence  Instilled  (-Hd)///.  a.,  Instrlling  vbl. sb. 
1659  RI-SHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  101  The  instilling  thereof  into 
the  peoples  knowledge  by  little  and  little.     1736  BERKELEY 
Disc.  Magistr.,  etc.  Wks.  III.  430  Bias  to  good  from  early 
principle  or  instilled  opinion. 
Instile,  variant  of  INSTTLE  v. 
t  lusti'llailt,  a.  Ol>s.  rare  - '.     [ad.  L.  instil- 
liint-em,  pr.  pple.  olinstillare  to  INSTIL.]    Entering 
as  by  instillation  ;  entering  gently. 

1504  ATKVNSON  tr.  De  fmilatione  in.  ii.  196  The  swete  in- 
styllaunt  spekynge  of  his  lorde  god. 

Instillation  (instiUi-Jsn).      [ad.  L.   instilla- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  from  instillare  to  INSTIL.] 
1.  The-  action  of  instilling ;    introduction   (of  a 
liquid)  drop  by  drop ;  f  the  liquid  thus  instilled. 

1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  695  The  instillation  of  this 
Crocodile,  folded  up  in  the  Wooll  of  a  black  Sheep  of  the 
first  birth.. hath  power  to  drive  a  quartane  Ague.  <?  1619 
FoTHERBY  Atheom.  ii.  xiy.  §  5  (1622)  359  He_  doth  it,  not  by 
instillation,  but  by  infusion.  1742  PERRY  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLII.  49  Upon  the  Instillation  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  it  de- 
posited a  Milk-white  greasy  Sediment.  1819  LANDOR  fma?. 
Con-.'.  Wks.  1846  II.  47  Let  them  slumber  ..  in  their  sunny 
orchards,  without  the  instillation  of  that  fatal  poison.  1879 
St.  George's  Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  483  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated instillation  of  eserine  drops,  the  pupil  was  fully 
dilated  from  the  action  of  atropine. 


tions  of  this  frigid  opiate. 

2.  The  action  of  instilling  or  gradually  introducing 
some  feeling,  notion,  or  principle  into  the  mind, 
soul,  or  heart  ;  infusion ;  also,  something  thus  in- 
stilled, an  insinuation. 

<ri540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  290  Bie  the 
instillation  of  Godde.  .reconciliation  and  Concorde  forthwith 
ensewed.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  VH.  xxxviii.  (1632)  396 
His  eare  euer  opened  vnto  the  instillations  of  Parasites. 
1884  Bazaar  22  Dec.  664/1  The  painting  is  thorough,  with 
full  instillation  of  the  spirit  of  the  scene  portrayed. 

Instillator  (i-nsttte  HM).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  I,,  instillare  to  INSTIL  :  see  -ATOR.]  One 
who  instils  ;  an  instiller. 

(11834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rem.  (1838)  III.  403  If  the  oil- 
instillator,  out  of  sight  and  from  within,  had  represented 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man. 

Instillatory  (insti-latsri),  a.     [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
instillat-  +  -ORY.]     Relating  to  instillation. 
1882  in  OGILVIE. 

Instiller  (insti-bi).  [f.  INSTIL  v.  +  -ER  '.] 
One  who  instils  or  infuses. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirke  45  Vet  that  Herod . .  though  he 
wanted  not  his  instillers,  apprehended  no  Commotion.  1749 
P.  SKELTON  Deism  Revealed  viii.  (T.),  Never  was  there,  .so 
artful  an  instiller  of  loose  principles  as  my  tutor. 

Instilment  (instalment),  [f.  INSTIL  v.  + 
-.MENT.]  The  action  of  instilling ;  infusion. 

1773  in  JOHNSON  ed.  4  (misquoting  Shaks.  Ham.  i.  v.  64, 
where  the  word  is  DISTILMENT).  1816  MARGRAVINE  OK 
ANSPACH  Mem.  I.  iii.  81  Mr.  Foster  was  remiss  in  his  instil- 
ments of  these  moral  and  religious  principles.  1850  HAW- 
THORNE Scarlet  L.  xx.  (1879)  248  The  instilment  thereof  into 
her  mind.  1863  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  ii.  71  Persuasion, 
the  instilment  of  conviction. 

t  Insti-mnlate,  v.   Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 

ins/imuldre,  (.  in-  (In-  2)  +  stimuldre  to  STIMULATE. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  mstimuJtr(i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  trans. 
To  incite,  instigate,  stimulate. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  42/3  Instimulate,  institmdare.  1623 
COCKERAM,  Instimulate,  to  prouoke,  pricke  forward.  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \.  i.  24  They  are  prick'd  forward, 
and  mstimulated  to  good  deeds  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

I  lence  t  Instimnla-tion. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Instantiation,  the  same  as  Instigation 
1721  in  BAILEY. 

t Insti-mulating,  a.  Obs.rare~l.  [Is-."..] 
Not  stimulating. 

1740  CHEYNE  Kegimen  344  Living  on  . .  insipid  and  in- 
stimulating  tood  only,  which  is  the  Case  of  most  of  the 
Poor  or  Indigent. 
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Instinct  u'nstirjkt).  st>.  Also  6-7  instiuote. 
[ad.  L.  instiiut-us  instigation,  impulse,  f.  instin- 
guere  to  instigate,  incite,  impel ;  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  + 
stingufri  orig.  to  prick,  stick  ;  cf.  distinct,  extinct) ; 
root  stig-  as  in  instigate.  Cf.  also  F.  instinct  (in 
14th  c.  itatinett).  Formerly  stressed  insti-nct.] 

1 1.  Instigation  ;  impulse ;  prompting.  Obs. 

1411-20  LYDG.  Chran.  Troy  II.  xii.  (1555)  Hj/2  Whan  that 
beastes  of  reasori  rude  and  blinde  Desyre  the  same  by  iust 
instinct  \MSS.  instymt,  instynat,  instaunce]  of  kinde.  1513 
MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  777  Before  such  great 
thinges  mennes  harts  (of  a  secret  instinct  of  nature)  mis- 
geveth  them.  1529  —  Dyahge  i.  Wks.  160/2  By  the  secrete 
mstyncte  of  the  holy  gost  the!  consent  and  agre  together 
1563-87  FOXF.  A.  f,  M.  (1684)  III.  o  Damasusby  the  instinct 
ot  Hierom  appointed  Gloria  Patri  after  the  Psalms.  1633 
Bp.  HALL  Hard  Texts  90  He  began  to  have  many  instincts 
and  strong  motions  from  God.  1710 i  PHIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes 
v.  221  These  Tithes.. by  the  instinct  of  the  Devil  many 
have  detained  them.  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Amfhitli. 
168  This  good  Woman,  following  the  Instinct  of  her  own 
Piety  [etc.]. 

2.  Innate  impulse;  natural  or  spontaneous  ten- 
dency or  inclination.     Formerly  applicable  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  inanimate  things.     In  modern 
use  associated  with  sense  3. 

1568  TILNEY  Disc.  Mariage  A  vj  b,  Yea  the  trees,  .have  a 
natural!  instinct  of  friendship.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokesh. 
(1891)  78  A  naturalle  Instincte  engrafted  in  the  stones  or 
lyme.  .against  any  wett  weather  tos%veate  with  great  dropps 
of  water.  1663  BUTLER  Hud.  i.  i.  233  To  whom  our  Knicht 
by  fast  Instinct  Of  Wit  and  Temper  was  so  linkt  1726 
LEONI  Alberti's  A rchit.  I.  41/1  There  is  a  natural  instinu 
in  all  heavy  bodies  to  lean  and  press  upon  the  lowest  parts 
1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  9  The  instinct  of  pilgrimage, 
as  it  has  been  said,  belongs  not  exclusively  to  religion  at  all. 
1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  4-  Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  6  Our  love  of 
the  Alps  is.  .a  Teutonic  instinct.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist 
viii.  §  5.  500  He  [Charles  I]  had  . .  neither  the  grander  nor 
the  meaner  instincts  of  the  born  tyrant.  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  II.  xiv.  107  Edward  was  by  instinct  a  lawgiver. 

3.  spec.  An  innate  propensity  in  organized  beings 
(esp.  in  the  lower  animals),  varying  with  the  species, 
and  manifesting  itself  in  acts  which  appear  to  be 
rational,  but  are  performed  without  conscious  design 
or  intentional  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.     Also, 
the  faculty  supposed  to  be  involved  in  this  opera- 
tion (formerly  often  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intuitive 
knowledge). 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  299  Beware  Instinct,  the 
Lion  will  not  touch  the  true   Prince:   Instinct  is  a  great 
matter.     I  was  a  Coward  on  Instinct.     1664  POWER  Exp. 
Philos.  in.  183  Beasts,  .obey  the  prescript  of  their  Natures, 
and  live  up  to  the  height  of  that  instinct  that  Providence 
hath  given  them,     a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  ii.  48 
The  instincts  of  Animals  are  sensible  instincts  of  a  more 
noble  kind  and  nature  than  those  of  Vegetables      1692 
BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  314  That  he  might  act,  'not  of 
necessity,  nor  blind  instinct  like  the  Brutes.     1781  GIBBON 
Decl.ff  F.  xxvi.  (1869)  II.  10  The  operation  of  instinct  is 
more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason.     1871  DARWIN 
Desc.  Man  I.  iii.    100  The  very  essence  of  an  instinct  is 
that  it  is  followed  independently  of  reason.     1877  BARING- 
GOULD  Myst.  Suffer.  65   Instinct,  the  co-ordination  and 
transmission  of  past  experiences. 

b.  Any  faculty  acting  like  animal  instinct ;   in- 
tuition ;  unconscious  dexterity  or  skill. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hm.  IV,  i.  i.  86  He  that  but  feares  the 
thing,  he  would  not  know,  Hath  by  Instinct,  knowledge 
from  others  Eyes,  That   what  he  feard,  is  chanc'd.     1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Jmirn.  (17781  I.  54  (Remise  Door)  Had  not 
instinct  more  than  reason  directed  me  to  the  last  resource 
1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  (1874)  6  It  was  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
that  he  guided  this  open  boat  through  the  channels     1873 
HAMERTON  Intell.  Life  445  The  true  instinct  of  genius. 

4.   Comb. 

1843  G.  MURRAY  Islaford  31  None  to  lull  her  instinct- 
dread  of  harm.  1890  BOI.DREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891) 
312  The  scanty  pasture  provoked  the  instinct-guided  cattle 
to  wander  far. 

Instinct  (insti-rjkt),  ppl.  a.  Usually  (in  senses 
2  and  3  always)  const,  as  pa.  pple.  [ad.  L.  instinct- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  instingulre  (see  prec.)  :  cf.  obs.  F. 
instinct  impelled,  constrained  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.). 

Used  in  sense  2  by  Milton,  Swift,  and  Pope ;  but  character- 
ized by  Johnson  in  1755  as  'a  word  not  in  use',  and  so  in 
Diets,  down  to  Craig  1847;  revived  about  1800  in  sense  3, 
which  is  app.  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  in 
Milton,  Swift,  and  Pope.) 

f  1.  Implanted  naturally ;  innate.    Obs. 

TJ38  STARKHY  England  \.  i.  18  Neclygence  of  man,  wych 
suffryth  hys  sedys,  by  nature  instincle,  by  wordly  occasyonys 
to  be  ouer  run.  1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  34  It  moues  ac- 
cording vnto  the  instinct,  and  inbred  disposition  of  nature. 

t2.  Impelled, moved,  excited,  inflamed, animated. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  937  The  strong  rebuff  of  som  tu- 
multuous cloud  Instinct  with  Fire  and  Nitre.  IHd.  vi.  752 
Forth  rush'd..The  Chariot  ..undrawn,  It  self  instinct  with 
ipirit.  1704  SWIFT  Batt.  Bks.  Misc.  (1711)  228  A  new 
Species  of  controversial  Books  . .  instinct  with  a  most  malig- 
nant Spirit.  Ibid.  247  Coffee-house  Wits  instinct  by  me, 
can  correct  an  Author's  Stile.  1715-10  POPE  Iliad  xvm. 
442  Full  twenty  tripods.  .That  plac'd  on  living  wheels  .. 
nstinct  with  spirit  roll'd  From  place  to  place. 

3.  In  recent  use  :  Imbued  or  charged  with  some- 


Burkes  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end,— instinct  with 
jungent  sense  to  the  last  syllable.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab 
.  134  lanthe's  Soul.  .Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and 
grace.  1821  —  Def.  Poetry  \.  in  Ess.  f,  Lett.  (Camelot)  21 
Uvy  is  instinct  with  poetry.  1822  Ii.  CORNWALL  i;irl  Pro- 


INSTINCTMENT. 

Ix,  Thtough  all  the  palace   .  Instinct  with  light,  a  livin  » 


. 

Digressions..  instinct  with  meaning  to  his  audiences.  1878 
H.  b.  WILSON  Alp.  Ascents  i.  3  The  Matterhorn  .  instinct 
with  malignant  cruelly.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  R.  Ehmere 
xiv.  (1894)  196  The  room  seemed  instinct  with  a  harsh  com- 
manding presence. 

t  Insti-nct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  instinct-,  ppl.  stem 
of  instinguSre  to  instigate  :  see  INSTINCT  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  instigate,  prompt,  impel  internally. 
IS49  CHALONER  Ernsm.  on  Folly  F  iij  b,  The  good  simple 

people  of  the  plde  golden  worlde.  .lived  onely  as  Nature 
taught  and  instincted  them.  1663  Flagellum  or  ().  Crcuiwtll 
6  He  Dreamed,  or  a  Familiar  rather  instincted  him  and  put 
it  mto  his  Head,  that  He  should  be  King  of  England  1604 
R.  BURTHOGGE  Reason  40  This  false  conceit  Jf  his  being 
immediately  Instincted  and  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  To  implant  naturally  or  as  an  instinct;  to  in- 
fuse as  an  animating  principle. 

1538  [see  INSTINCT///,  a.  i].  1540  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Man- 
Kynite  iv.  n.  (1634)  187  God.  .hath,  .instincted  such  a  power 
and  venue  vnto  these  mortall  creatures.  1627  FEITHAM 
Rtsohts  n.  [i.]  Ixiv.  (1628)  183  Though  I  doubt  whether  1 
may  bee  of  their  opinion,  who  vtterly  take  away  all  i 
from  Beasts,  yet  I  verily  beleeue,  these  are  things,  that  were 
neuer  instincted  in  them.  1732  BF.NTLKV  Pref.  Milttm's  P.L. 
anj,  What  native,  unextinguishable  Beauty  mu^t  be  im- 
press d  and  instincted  through  the  Whole,  which  the  De- 
foedation  of  so  many  Parts  by  a  bad  Printer  .  .  could  n,.t 
hinder  from  shining  forth? 

3.  To  perceive  by  instinct,  nonce-use. 

1865  MRS.  WHITNEY  Gay.vorthys  (1866)  204  There  were 
sugar-plums  in  her  bag,  and  the  children  instincted  them 
afar  ofl  like  flies. 

t  Instruction.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  institution 
(l§th  c.),  f.  L.  type  *instinction-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  mstingufre  to  instigate  :  see  INSTINCT  rf.] 

1.  Instigation;  prompting;  inspiration. 

1490  CAXTON  How  to  Die  8  That  ofte  cometh  by  instync- 
yon  of  the  deuyl.  1331  EI.YOT  Go-j.  i.  xiii,  Tulli  in  his 
I  usculane  questyons  supposeth,  that  a  poete  can  nat  abun- 
dantly  expresse  verses  sufficient  and  complete  .  .  without 
celestial!  injunction.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  u. 
(1540)  106  By  the  instynction  of  nature  men  were  accom- 
panyed  togyther.  1633  T.  ADAMS£>/.  2  Peter\.  20  By  his 
[the  Lord's]  help  and  instinction  only  we  preach  and  ex- 
pound the  prophets.  1670  LASSELS  I  'ay.  Italy  II.  39  St. 
Gregory,  .moved  by  Godly  instinction  (as  John  Stow  sayth) 
sent  Augustin. 

2.  Innate  or  natural  impulse;  instinct. 

1531  ELYOT  Go-.',  in.  iii,  This  naturall  instuiction  of  crea- 
tures unreasonable  is  necessary  and  also  commendable. 
1590  BARROUGH  Meth.  Physick  in.  Ixiii.  (1639)  200  There 
followeth  this  temperature,  an  instinction  .  .  to  lecherie,  and 
drmess  of  the  whole  body.  1600  F.  WALKER  A/.  Mande- 


, 
had  planted  marvellous  instinctions  and  love. 

Instinctive  (insti-ijktiv),  a.  (adv.)  [f.  I.,  in- 
stinct-, ppl.  stem  of  instingnere  to  instigate  -f  -IVE  : 
see  INSTINCT  s6.,  and  cf.  F.  instinctif  (1803  in 
Hatz.).]  Of  the  nature  of  instinct  ;  operating  by 
or  resulting  from  instinct  or  innate  prompting. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  c,  From  Instinctive 
Causes,  and  the  strict  Impresse  of  Nature,  none  must  Life 
neglect.  1652  Bp.  HALL  Invis.  World  i.  §  6  Have  we 
had  instinctive  intimr.tions  of  the  death  of  some  absent 
friends..  who  but  our  angels  hath  wrought  it?  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let!,  to  C'tess  [Bristol}  (1887)  I.  240  So 
powerful  is  the  instinctive  fondness  natural  to  parents.  1855 
BAIN  Senses  %  Int.  n.  iv.  |  6  (1864)  267  The  alternation  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  instinctive  in  man.  1859  DARWIN  Orig. 
Spec.  viii.  (1878)  205  An  action  which  we  ourselves  require 
experience  to  enable  us  to  perform,  when  performed  by  an 
animal  .  .  without  experience,  and  when  performed  by  many 
individuals  in  the  same  way,  without  their  knowing  for 
what  purpose  it  is  performed,  is  usually  said  to  be  instinctive. 
1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xii,  Her  arms  had  not  yet  relaxed 
their  instinctive  clutch. 

b.  poet,  as  adv.   =  instinctively. 

1715-20  POI-F.  Iliad  viii.  544  Swifter  than  thought  the 
wheels  instinctive  fly.  1827  POLLOK  Course  T.  vn,  Instinc- 
tive every  soul  Flew  to  its  clayey  part. 

Instinctively  linsli  nktivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.J  In  an  instinctive  manner;  by  instinct  ; 
by  some  innate  prompting  ;  without  conscious 
thought  or  purpose. 

1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  148  A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  Butt, 
not  rigg'd,  Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast,  the  very  rats  In- 
stinctiuely  haue  quit  it.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776) 
VII.  135  At  this  time  the  female  is  instinctively  taught  that 
her  young  ones  want  relief.  1853  MRS.  GASKELL  North  <$• 
South  xxii.  (1897)  187  Margaret,  .drew  her  ruffled,  luxuriant 
hair  instinctively  over  the  cut.  1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram. 
Assent  n.  viii.  279  However  sure  we  are  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  instinctive  conclusions,  we  as  instinctively  put  them  into 
words.  1883  FROUDE  Short  Stud.  IV.  n.  vi.  248  The  intellect 
.  .instinctively  dreads  lies. 

Instincti'vity.  i'are"~\  [f.  as  prec.  +  -rrv. 
Cf.  F.  instinctiviti  (Littre).]  The  quality  of  beint; 
instinctive  ;  proneness  to  instinctive  action. 

1830  COLERIDGE  Taile-t.  2  May  §  i  There  is  growth  only 
in  plants  ;  but  there  is  irritability.  or,  a  better  wurd,  instini- 
ti-'ity,  in  insects. 

[Instinctly,  error  for  instinctively  (quot.  1855).] 

t  Insti'nctment.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  INSTINCT 
v.  +  -JIENT.]  Instigation,  prompting,  inspiration. 

1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  iii.  162  In  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God,  and  the  Instinctments  of  Nature. 


INSTINGED. 

flnstinged  (insti-q<l\///.  a.  Ol>s.  rare-1'  [f. 
IN-- +  STING  s/>.]  Furnished  with  a  sting. 

1611   FI.OKIO,  /'//(''\/;Vo,  inwuped,  in^tingctl. 

Instipulate   (msti-pi/?!.  /.     [IN-  :*.] 

Not  stipulate,  having  no  stipules,  rxstipulate. 

1847  in  CRAIG.     1855  in  MAYNK  /i.r/w.  Lex. 

flnstrrred,  a.  Of>s.  rare.    [Iv:i.J    Unstirred. 

1677  KELIHAM  Resolves  i.  l.xxvii.  118  Like  the  wind  .  It 
disperses  Kxli.-U.itions  from  the  muddy  Earth,  which  would, 
in-uirr'd,  infect  it. 

Institor  (i'nstit^i).  [n.  L./;/.v//A>r,  agent-n.  from 
insistPrt  to  step  upon,  to  follow,  pursue:  seelNSlHT.J 
A  factor  or  agent;  a  broker;  a  retailer,  huckster, 
vendor.  (Chiefly  in  Rom.  and  Sc.  1 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renew  s  Disfi.  396*  Neither  the  Incolists 
that  make  these  Pastils,  nor  the  Institors  that  buy  them, 
mix  Gont's  blood  therewith.  1681  STAIR  fust.  Law  Scot. 
i.  xii.  §  19  Our  custom  hath  not  so  fully  owned  the  Roman 
Law  as  to  institors,as  it  has  as  to  exercitors.  1754  EKSKINE 
/*rinc.  Law  Scot.  HI.  iii.  §  14  Tho'  the  institors  be  pupils, 
and  so  cannot  bind  themselves,  the  prepositor  . .  stands 
obliged  by  their  deeds.  1858  G.  J.  HELL  Comm.  Laws  Scot. 
i.  vi.  §  4  (ed.  6)  177  An  Institor  or  the  person  who  has  the 
management  of  a  shop,  has  a  presumed  authority  to  bind 
his  principal.  [1880  MUIRHKAD  (tains  Dig.  509  A  pater- 
familias or  owner,  who  had  placed  his  filiusfantilias  or 
slave  as  institor  in  charge  of  a  shop  or  other  business.] 

Instito'rial,  a.  l\om.  and  Sc.  Law.  [f.  L. 
institorius  of  or  belonging  to  an  institor  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  institor. 

1858  G.  J.  HELL  Comm.  Latus  Scot.  \.  vi.  §  4  (ed.  6)  177 
As  applied  to  banks,  institorial  power  has  raised  many 
questions.  Ibid.)  The  public  is  entitled  to  trust  to  the  full 
unlimited  institorial  power  in  dealing  with  any  officer  placed 
in  the  apparent  trust  of  receiving  money.  1883  Whartoris 
Liiw  Lt-.i'.  (ed.  7\  Institorial  powtrt  the  charge  given  to  a 
clerk  to  manage  a  shop  or  store. 

Instito'rian,  a.  Rom,  Law.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AN.]  =  prec. 

1853  WIIEWELL  Grotiits  II.  ii,  xi.  §  13.  46  Hence  we  may 
understand  that  an  exercitorian  action  (one  against  ship- 
owners for  the  contracts  of  the  captain)  and  an  institorian 
action,  (one  against  the  owner  of  a  trading  concern  for  the 
contracts  of  the  acting  agent,)  depend  on  Natural  law. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  iv.  §  71  The  institorian  action  Is 
employed  when  a  person  has  committed  the  management  of 
a  shop  or  business . .  to  his  son  or  slave,  or  to  some  stranger. 

Institory,  a.  [ad.  L.  institori~ust  f.  institor  : 
see  above.]  =  LVSTITOHIAL. 

1681  STAIR  lust.  Law  Scot.  i.  xii.  §  19  The  prsetor  by  the 
perpetual  edict  did  introduce  the  Institory  Action,  in  which, 
by  the  Contracts  of  Institors  in  relation  to  that  wherein  they 
were  intrusted,  their  prepositors  are  oblieged. 

t  Institue,  z>.  06s.  Also  4-5  instue.  [n.  F. 
instihter  ( 1219  in  Godef.  Cotnpl.)t  ad.  L.  institute 
to  INSTITUTE.]  trans.  —  INSTITUTE  v.  Hence 
f  Instituing  (instiling)  vbl.  sb. 

c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (i88o)_45o  Instuyng  wib  inducting 
and  many  obere  mannus  lawis  weren  not  to  charge.  1382 
—  Heb.  xi.  7  He  ..is  instued  \gltns  or  ordeyned]  eir  of 
ri^twysnesse.  C  1450  Mir  our  Saiitacioun  1845  The  sacra- 
ment instuyd  he.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  31/1  Thenne  he 
instiiued  this  holy  sacrament.  1525  Lp.  BERNKBB  Froiss.  II. 
cxiii.  [cix.]  326  The  emperoure.  .had  institude  hym  to  be. . 
souerayne  regarder  of  the  Languefryde.  15*9  MOKE  .?«///. 
Seitlys  Wks.  318/2  The  great,  .capitayne  of  goddes  people 
dyd  institue  and  ordayne  the  great  feaste  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple.  1611  FLORIO,  /nstitnire,  ..  to  institue. 

Institute  (j-nsiitiwt),  sl>*  [ad.  L.institr<t-nm 
purpose,  design,  plan,  ordinance,  instruction,  pre- 
cept ;  sb.  use  of  neut.  of  institutus,  pa.  pple.  of 
institute  to  INSTITUTE.  Cf.  F.  institut  (i;th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).  In  sense  3,  corresp.  to  F.  insti- 
tute, -s,  ad.  late  L.  institute*  pi.,  in  sense  of  cl.L. 
institution  ts^\ 

t 1.  Purpose,  design.  Obs. 

a  1520  BARCLAY  yugurlk  (ed.  Pynson)  19  a,  But  nowe  wyll 

I  returne  to  myne  institute  &  purpose  concernyng  the 
dyscriptyon  of  Affrike.  1528  Rov  Rede  Me  n.  (Arb.)  no 

A  vowe  of  folisshnes  To  accomplysshe  Satans  institute. 
^11670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  \.  (1692)  118  That  which 
comes  to  the  institute  I  handle. 

2.  Something    instituted ;    an   established    law, 
custom,  usage,  or  organization  ;  an  institution. 

1546  LANGLEV  Pol.  I'erg.  de  /«r •«•«/.  (0560)  95  It  is  a 
Godly  Institute,  and  I  would  that  there  were  mo  suche  cere- 
monies to  help  the  pore.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks. 
(1847)  494A  Teaching  and  promoting  like  a  public  father  the 
institutes  and  customs  of  civil  life.  1700  DRY-UK*  Sigism* 
•V  Guise.  518  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course, 
As  Nature's  Institute,  is  yet  in  force.  IjtyGiavtuAtfonattf 
xxvi.  26  Greek  institutes  require  The  nearest  kindred  on  the 
fun'ral  stage  The  dead  to  lay.  1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch,  (1858)  I.  i.  31  Veneration  for  the  monastic  institute. 
t  b.  The  act  of  instituting  institution.  Obs. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  F  2  Then  was. .water,  sanctify 'd 
by  Christ's  institute,  thought  little  enough  to  wash  off  the 
original  spot.  1657  Divine  Lover  37  In  this  contemplatiue 
way  few  or  none  hath  appeared  since  their  first  institute 
aboue  these  hundred  yeares. 

3.  A  principle  or  element  of  instruction  ;  usually 
in  //    a  digest  of  the  elements  of  a  subject,  esp.  of 
jurisprudence.     (So  in  F.)     Cf.  INSTITUTION  5. 

Institutes  of  Justinian  (t*Stit*tf<mf*  Justinian!)*  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  Roman  Law,  compiled  by  order  of  the 
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1579   I'Vi.v   /TM/AW.-V  (Ail..)    .  w  'IK.  .11  Mill   noi  beat  thy 

. 

J-'ilHSt.    I.     ;l    Wli.  M      i-,     [n-,11!"   • 

l   <  I    ll.<-   in   tittir.',   Ati.l    in  ; 

•<ly  n1  the  l.iw.      1656   Hi"1      .  Institute 

.  .  :t  j.n  •  •  ,  -i  w..y  to  som< 

Hook  of  Institutes.    1693  DITDEN/^ 

:ut    [..tie,    in    mighty    Stmiies  grown, 

iN'-.titiiu-s  thy  own.     K^fe  JftFKBftOM  Writ.  'iSsy)   11.    iv, 

I  have  read  your  tnxjk  . .  Its  learning 

'n.ikc  it  ;ui  institute  for  t,nr  [mini.  i.m-..  1801  I*. 
RUSH  /;//(•!  Six  Intr.xluctury  Lectures  to  a  Course  of  Lec- 
ture* upon  tin-  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  1816 
aCO/TTAntif,  x.xxv,  I  can  amuse  mysel*  very  weet  with  the 
larger  copy  of  Ersk  trie's  Institutes.  1821  J  t-  H  H-:KSON  Awtob* 
Writ.  1892  I.  5^  To  compose  a  new  Institute  like 
Justinian  ami  linn-ion,  or  that  of  Hlnckstonc,  ..would  be 
ari  arduous  undertaking.  1886  Syd.  -Stv.  /.ci.t  Institutes 
>lf  medicine,  the  explanation  or  statement  of  the  principles  nn 
which  medicine  is  based,  being  the  science  called  Physiology. 
4.  A  society  or  organization  instituted  to  pro- 
mote some  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  professional, 
or  educational  object ;  also,  the  building  in  which 
the  work  of  such  a  society  is  carried  on.  Mostly 
with  qualifying  epithet  or  as  the  designation  of 
some  particular  society  or  class  of  societies,  as 
Literary,  Fhifosophiml,  Mechanics'  Institute.  See 
also  INSTITUTION  7,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Apparently  at  first  repr.  F.  institut^  the  name  given  to 
the  institution  (Institut  National  t/f$  .SY/f«<v,i  et  i/i's  Art>) 
created  in  France  in  1795,  to  replace  the  old  academics 
which  had  been  suppressed  at  the  Revolution ;  after 
various  changes,  this  now  consists  of  five  i 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  a  particular  branch  of 
literature,  science,  or  art.  Thence  applied  in  Great  ilritain 
to  associations  or  institutions  having  somewhat  similar  aims 
(though  none  of  them  with  the  comprehensive  character  and 
organization  of  the  French  Institute);  e.g.  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  (founded  1834',  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  (1843),  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  Anthropological  Institute,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  of  Actuaries,  etc.,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Imperial  Institute,  etc.  Also  applied  in 
local  institutions  for  the  advancement  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  by  lectures,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  educational 
classes,  etc.,  as  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham, and  the 
various  Mechanics'  Institute1;,  founded  since  1820,  Working 
Men's  Institutes  in  villages,  etc. 

1820  Censor  87  Lecturing  for  sixpence  a  head  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  1838  Penny  Cyd.  XII.  497/2  Bonaparte 
.  .gave  a  new  organization  to  the  National  Institute.  1839 
Ibid.  XIV.  127/2  London  ..Societies  and  establishmentscon- 
nected  with  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. . .  The  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  Southampton  Buildings,  established  in  .1823. 
1851  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hist.  /VfU?  (1877)  111.  v.  v.  263  They 
established  schools,  institutes,  lecture  and  reading  rooms. 
1889  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  501/1  The  title  of  Mem)<er  nf  llit- 
Institute  is  the  highest  distinction  to  which  a  Frenchman 
of  culture  can  aspire  ;  it  is  the  crowning  honour  of  his 
career, 

b.  In  U.S.  tSee  quot.) 

1890  J.  G.  FITCH  Notes  Amer.  Set.  f,  Training  Coll. 
90  By  an  '  Institute '  is  meant  a  sort  of  normal  dass,  hcl.1 
periodically  for  the  teachers  of  a  district,  and  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  art  and  practice  of  education,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  methods.  Institutes  are, 
in  fact,  migratory  and  occasional  academies. 

Institute,  st>.-  Rom.  and  Sc.  /.aw.  [ad.  L. 
instil  fit-as  (person)  instituted  (as  heir).]  The 
person  to  whom  an  estate  is  first  given  in  a  testa- 
ment or  destination.  (See  quots.) 

1681  STAIR  Inst.  Law  Scat.  ill.  viii.  §  18  Substitution  is 
the  nomination  of  substituted  heirs,  who  take  place,  failing 
the  institute.  1754  ERSKISK  1'rinc.  La-.v  Scot.  in.  viii.  §  fc 
The  person  first  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  institute ;  the 
rest,  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  substitutes.  1861  W.  BELL 
Diet,  Lirtu  Scat.  s.  v.,  Where  a  person  executing  a  settle- 
ment dispones  his  lands  to  A,  whom  failing,  to  B,  &c.,  A 
is  the  institute,  B,  and  all  who  follow  him  in  the  destin- 
ation are  heirs,  or  substitutes.  1880  MI:IRIIKAD  L'ifian  xxii. 
§  33  Heirs  are  called  . .  institutes,  when  their  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  testament  in  the  first  place,  substitutes 
when  in  the  second  or  a  subsequent  place. 

t  I'nstitnte,  fff.a.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  insti- 
tut, 6-7  institute,  [a.  AK.  institut  (Britton),  ml. 
L.  institnt-iis,  pa.  pple.  of  institti,"re :  see  next.] 
=  INSTITUTED,  a.  zspa.  pple.:  see  INSTITI-TH  v. 

i  1325  I't'cm  Times  Edm.  II  67  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
326  Whan  this  newe  parsoun  is  institut  in  his  churche. 
c  1400  Afiol.  Loll.  51  So  no  ping  be  askid  for  personis  of  pe 
kirk  to  be  browt  in  to  per  segis,  nor  for  presthed  to  be  in- 
stitut. 1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  v.  vi.  W.  .It-  W.  1506)  406 
The  lawes,  yl  haue  ben  instytute  by  the  sapyence  dyuyne. 
1531-3  Ait  24  Hen.  I'lll,  c.  12  §  i  Oon  Supreme  heede  and 
King  . .  institute  and  furnysshed  by  the  goodnes  and  suffer- 
aunce  of  Almygbtie  God  with  plenarie  ..  power.  1671 
True  Nonconf.  Giij,  The  end,  for  which  Deacons  were  first 
institute. 

b.  as  ///.  a. 

1668  Ho«f-  lUfss.  Kiflitcims  (1825)83  Th." 
in  respect  of  corrupted'  nature,  be  supernatural ;  in  respect 

titiitc,  and  undented  nature,  it  was  .    natural.^ 
Institute    rnstui»t\  T.     [f.  I.,  instilnt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  iitsti/iicre  to  set  up,  establish,  found,  ap- 
point, onlain,  begin,  arrange,  order,  teach,   f.  in- 
/IN.  2)  +  statute  to  set  up,  establish :  see  STATUTE. 
The  pa.  pple.  mstitvUt  (see  prec.)  was  the  earliest  |-art  of 
the  vb    adopted,  and  continued  to  be  used 
long  after  tne  regular  institute  was  also  current,  being 

It  to  some  extent  as  a  shortened  form  of  the  latter 
cf.  the  pa.  pple.  and  pa.  t.  lit,  set.  / 

1.  trans,  a.  To  set  up,  establish,  found,  ordain  : 

to  mtro-lucv,  bring  into  use  or  practice. 


INSTITUTED. 
1483  <  ,,,j 

;  / 

lit. 

V.    iii.    §    ',.    47 1    i     I 
the    Ixnt   of  srvrn    . 

; 

slituted  for  I! 

I. ft.    ,' 

tuled  a  yc-arly  eUn  1853    |. 

H.    NF.WVAN  //i>.'. 

Second  instituted  the  order  of  Knight  I  • 

the  pilgrims. 

t  b.  To  ordain  that  something  shall  be,  or  some- 
thing to  be.  Obs. 
1485  CAXI.IN  I  'his.  (it.  228  He  ..  Instytuted  that  al  the 

sublet  to  the  bysshop  of  saynl  1. 
1538  STARKI  ,  r. .  i  <'>  \Vy.h     was  t 

the  Rumaytiys,  when  they  fyrst  instytnte  al  <1>  u\ 
to  be  rthersyd  in  tint  long.     1596  DALKVUPLE  tr.  I., 
Hist.  Sci>t.  iv.  230  He  Jnstitute,  that  al  thing  suldc  be  done 
conforme  to  the  rule  of  Justice.     1631  U  hi'.  Ik  Anc.  AKPT. 
Mon.  2:5  Siluester  instituted,  that  ..  poore  people  should 
be  prouidt-d  f..r. 

t  c.  To  order,  arrange,  put  into  form,  frame.  Obs. 

1538  STAKI-.I  II.  ii.  187,   I   thynk   hjt  wyl   neucr 

be  possybul  to  insiytule  our  commyn   • 

luught   to  passe  and  put   in  effect.      i6jo    I 

\   it]  of 

the  coin-fits,  '.[tied 

according  to  sound  reasnn.    1617  DONSK  Sfrtti.  v.  47    I  ! 
fore  does  Hesttr  form  and  institute  ht-i   :  <l  so 

— 'Give  me  ltoldnes.se,  O  Lord  of  all  power',    a  1745  Suin 
Maxims  lOtitrM-ii  in  It, -I.  \VU.  1-41  II.  7;   i    I 
could  institute  them  [the  inhabitants]  into  a  rcpiililic. 

d.  To    set    in   operation,   set   on    foot,    initiate, 
'start'  (a  search,  inquiry,  comparison,  tt, 

01797  BU«KE  Tracts  ropery  Lavs  ii.  Wks.  IX.  341  They 
may,  at  their  discretion  ..  break  open  b  <ilute 

such  .search  al   any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.     i8ai  J.  <J 
ADAMS  in  C.  Davies  Mrlr.  Sj'st.   in.  118711  84  The  results 
of  this  inquiry,  newly  instituted  in  Spain,  have  not  yet  been 
made  known.     1873  MAX  MVIIFR  SL.  AV/V 
logical  comparisons  instituted  by  scholars. 
2.  To  establish  in  an  office,  charge,  or  position  ; 
to  appoint;    now,  only,  to  place    in   a   spiritual 
charge;    'to   invest   \\ith  the  spiritual   part   of  a 
benefice  '.     Const,  to,  into  (hit,  or  absol. 

1:1315,  CI400,    iS3»-3   I  />//•   "    a|.      1594 

HOOKKH   Eccl.Fol.   III.  XI.    S    ii    Wlu-n    TUDOlbj  was   IMS||. 
tuled   into  that  office.     1596  SHAKS.   i  H,-n.  1-7,  i\     ' 
Cosin  of  Yorke,  we  institute  your  Grace  To  be  our  Regent 
in  these  pans  of  France.     1611  DAVIF.S  Why  Ireland,  etc 
(1747)  18  To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  toin-titnt.-  magistrates 
and  officers  over  them.     1639  SLINCSBV  l>:aty(  18161  37  Mi 
Rhodes  was  instituted  upon  :i  DRMnlation  mm  >•*  Prebend. 
1640  YORKE  Union  Hon.  157  William  Seymour 
tuted  into  the  Earldome  of  Hartford,  .1 
champ.  1767  I'LACKSTONE  Coittm.  II.  xviii.  277  If  the!  i 
doth  not  collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  Ii 
and  the  patron  presents.,  the  bishop  is  bound  to  institute  the 
patron'sclerk.  i8o4-86/.U-.CV/»./V,yv/ •/  ,  /«• 

slit.  Ministers,  We  by  these  Presents,  .do  institute  yor 
said  Parish,  [or  Cliu  i  of  full  power  to  p> ::• 

every  Act  of  sacerdotal  Function  among  the  People  nf  the 
same.  1858  M  v-sos  Milton  I.  155  Young  .  ».is  instituted 
to  the  uniu-d  \ic.uiiKes  of  St.  Peter  and  Si.  Mary. 

b.  Kom.  Law.  To  appoint  as  heir  or  exccutm 
iSgoSwiMii-KNK  I  istamrnts  177  Who  so  is  executor  in  the 
first  degree,  he  is  saiclc  to  be  instituted.     1774  S.  HAI  I.IFAX 
Anal.  Kom.  Ch:  Lav  (1795)  38   By  the  new    I 
formed  by  Justinian,  all  children  ..  were  to  tie  instituted  or 
disinherited   by  name.     1880   Mi  IRHFAII  Ulfian  xxii.  I  6 
We  cannot  institute  deities  as  our  heirs.     Imd.  5  23  It  is 
unnecessary  either  to  institute  or  disinherit   emancipated 
children. 

f3.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles;  to 
train,  educate,  instruct.  Obs. 

IS38STARKFV  KnglaiuiH.  ii.  i89Ther schold  t»-  » 
among  thys  vlhe  [iyutith)  to  instytute  them  in  the  sunime 
of  Chrystys  Gospel.  1591  SM  M.MER  Du  r.artas  i.  tu.  307 
A  painful!  School  master,  that  hath  in  hand  To  institute  the 
tlowr  of  all  the  Land.  1656  SIAMFV  Hist.  rh,l,'s_  vm 
(17011-;.  .tedinan  honesl 

Family,  and  ingenuously  Educated,  is  not  often.!- 
honesiy''   1741  MlDOlETOMC«on>I.  i.  48  (SyllaJ  having  been 

•  illy  instituted.. in  all  : 

1784111  I'icton  /.•fiVlM*nic.Kec.  (|8S6)  193  Sun 
hnving  been  found  to  be  of      advantage  t 

admit! 

,<i52'39«  To  i 
good  principles,  and  institute  them  in  appioie.l  anl 

Hence  I'nstitutiug  ; '  ,  '  "• 

1534  MORK  / 
ynn  of  '  'lile  be  the  ncv  >575-»S 

n.     1643  Mil  ION  / 

Instituted  (iiutitiirttd),  ///."-    ['   !"•«:•  + 

-Kl.'.] 

1.  C)i.  niled. 

1647   I    NOVFS  (titlr)  The  Temple  Measured,  •  - 
Survey  of  the  Tempi. 

Church  of  Christ.     1661  Bovi.E  Stylt  »/  S,  rift,  (itj 
instituted  instalment  loconveilh  revealed  knowledgeu 
,1677  HAH   . 

,t  I  think  or  !'  ,lhlnks, 

,  K   Anal   n.   . 
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INSTITUTER. 

external  Religion.     1837  H.  H.  WILSON  Stittkltya  A'.iV/X./' 

•ituied  observances. 
2.  Invested  with  a  cure  of  son  Is. 
1711  PRH"  *'d.  4)  24  Thi- 

ef the  Chancrl  still  lies  upon  the  Parson,  whether  Appro- 
priator,    Impropriator,  or  instituted   Rector.     1804-86   fik. 
••   Episc.  L/t.  I',  S.t  Instit.  Ministers,  The  In- 
stituted Minister  shall  proceed  to  the  Communion  Service. 

Institute!'  :rnstiti/n.->j\  [f.  as  prec. +  -ER1.J 
One  who  institutes  (see  the  \b.  ;  =!XSTITUTOR. 

1538  STARKTY  England  n.  ii.  181  Our  old  aunceturys,  the 
inctytutar>-s  of  our  lawy^.  .ordeynyd  a  Connestabul  of  Eng- 
lona.  1633  AMES  Agst,  Ccrcm.  n.  -517  Aitaxerxes  was  the 
.stituter  of  this  Feast.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  /.«;,.  iu 
(1851)  133  The  instituter  of  his  youth.  1768-74  TUCKER 


Li.  .\'af.  ( iSu1  H.  399  A  character  of  wisdom  run- 
ning uniform  throughout  both  in  the  religion  and  the  Insti- 
tuter. 1833  1.  TAYLOR  Fatuit.  ii.  49  The  revenge  of  jealousy 
seems,  to  the  injured  man,  to  be  justified  . .  by  the  formal 
instituter  of  society. 

Institution  institi;7'Jan).  [ME.  a. OF.  institu- 
don,-tion  I2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  instil u- 
tiJti-sm,  n.  of  action  f.  institittre  to  I.vsTnrxE.] 

L  The  action  of  instituting  or  establishing ;  set- 
ting on  foot  or  in  operation  ;  foundation ;  ordain- 
raent ;  the  fact  of  being  instituted. 

^1460  FORTESCUE  Abs.  -V  Lhn.  Mon.  ii.  (1885)  113  That 
ober  [kingdom]  beganne  bi  the  desire  and  institucion  of  the 
peple  of  the  same  prince.  1591  SPFNSER  M.  HiM-erd  144 
There  is  no  right  in  this  partition,  Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 
Ordained  first,  a  1631  DOXN'E  Serin,  viii.  So  Ceremonies 
..  may  be  good  in  their  Institution,  and  grow  ill  in  their 
Practice.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  /(*  .V.  i.  iv.  (1869)  I.  26  Before 
the  institution  of  coined  money,  .people  must  always  have 
been  liable  to  the  grossest  frauds  and  impositions.  1785 
REID  Intell.  Powers  ii.  ix.  276  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  at  its  fii^t 
institution.  1839  YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  viii.  (1847)  77 
Societies,  whether  monastic  or  secular,  are  of  human,  while 
episcopacy  is  of  divine,  institution. 

b.  spec.  The  establishment  or  ordination  of  a 
sacrament  of  the  Christian  Church,  esp.  of  the 
Eucharist,  by  Christ.  Hence,  that  part  of  the 
office  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  prayer  of  consecration 
in  the  Eucharist,  which  consists  in  reciting  the 
words  used  in  institution  (more  fully  ?wdst  com- 
memoration, or  recital  of  institution}. 

c  1538  BARNBS  Sacrament  tinder  both  Kinds  Wks.  (1573) 
304/2  Quisles  ordinaunce  is  not  to  receaue  the  bloud  in  the 
body  onely,  but  to  receaue  the  bloud  after  his  institution. 
1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  i.  (1840) 
122  He  reporteth  all  thee  wordes  apperteyning  to  the  ryght 
and  ful  institution  of  the  sayd  supper.  1607  E.  GRIMSTONR 
tr.  Goulart's  Mem.  Hist.  433  Hee  began  then  to  rehearse 
the  ten  commandements.  .the  Lords  Prayer,  the  institution 
of  Baptisme,  and  of  the  holy  Supper.  1635  PAGITT  Chris- 
tianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  121  Reciting  the  words  of  the  Institu- 
tion :  In  the  night  in  which  he  gave  himselfe  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  1850  NEALE  East.  Ch.  I.  in.  v.  485  The  true 
Eastern  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  there  must  be  co-operation 
of  the  words  of  institution  and  of  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  before  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

t  2.  The  giving  of  form  or  order  to  a  thing; 
orderly  arrangement ;  regulation,  b.  The  esta- 
blished order  by  which  anything  is  regulated ; 
system ;  constitution,  Obs. 

a  1500  Jfmifluf(BnDdl  1896)  45/157  A  best  doth  after  hys 
naturall  Instytucyone.  1555  \V.  WATRFMAN  Fardle Facions 
App.  314  The  lawes  then  perteinyng  to  the  institucion  of 
our  citie.  1560  BECON  New  Catech.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  7 
This  hook  I  commend  unto  you.  .as.  .necessary  for  the  right 
institution  of  your  life.  1638  RAWLEV  tr.  Bacon's  Life  fy 
Death  1651)  19  Concerning  his  Manners,  Institution  of  his 
Life.. there  is  a  general  Silence.  1676 tr.  Guillatiere's  I'oy. 
Athens  30  Calogers,  which  are  Monks  of  the  Institution  of 
St.  Basil.  1708  SWIFT  Sentiw.  Ch.  fing.  Man  Wks.  1755 
II.  I.  68  Few  states  are  ruined  by  any  defect  in  their  insti- 
tution, but  generally  by  the  corruption  of  manners.  1821 
SIIFU.EY  Hellas  Pref.,  But  for  Greece  ..  we  ..  might  have 
arrived  at  such  a  stagnant  and  miserable  state  of  social 
institution  as  China  and  Japan  possess. 

3.  Establishment  in  a  charge  or  position. 

a.  Red.  In  Episcopal  churches,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clergyman  in  the  office  of  the  cure  of 
souls,  by  the  bishop  or  his  commissary. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  investment  of  the  presentee 
to  a  living  with  the  spiritual  part  of  his  benefice,  which  is 
followed  by  INDUCTION,  admitting  to  the  possession  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  benefice. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  248  For  institucion  &  induc- 
cion  he  schal  ;eue  inoche  of  |>is  god  . .  to  bischopis  officers, 
archdekenes  &  officialis.  1540  LATIMER  -znd  Scrm.  bef, 
Kd:i>.  \'I  (Arb.)  67  There  is  in  thys  realme.  .a  greate  syghte 
of  laye  men  wel  learned  in  the  scriptures  and  of  vertuouse 
and  Godly  conuersation  ..  let  them  haue  institution,  and 
gyue  them  the  name  of  ye  cleargye.  1687  W.  SHERWIN  in 


or  Rector  is  approved  to  lie  Inducted  to  a  Rectory  or 
Vicarage.  1765  BI.ACKSTOMR  Comm.  I.  xi.  390 The  clerk  so 
admitted  is  next  to  be  instituted  . .  which  is  a  kind  of  inves- 
titure of  the  spiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  by  institution 
the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  clerk.  1804-86  ftk.  Com.  Prayer  Episc.  Ch. 
U.  .V.,  Instit.  Minister.';,  On  the  day  designated  for  the 
new  Incumbent's  Institution,  at  the  usual  hour  of  Morning 
Prayer,  the  Bishop,  or  the  Institutor  appointed  by  hint, 
attended  hy  the  new  Incumbent,  and  by  all  the  other  Clergy 
present,  shall  enter  the  rh.incel.  1845  POI.SON-  /•'>/<'•  Law  in 
F.ncycl.  Metrop.  I  i  institution  by  the  bishop 

enables  the  clerk  . .  to  enter   int<>  his  parsonage-house  and 
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lake  his  tithes  or  ecclesiastical  dues;  but  previous  to  induc- 
tion he  cannot  lease  tlu-in. 

b.  Roman  1  aw.   The  appointment  of  an  heir. 
1880    MriRHF^n    Vlpiati   xxiv.    15  A   man   cannot   legate 
until  he  has  instituted  an  heir;    for  the  ' 
the  testament  lieqin-s  nt  ilie  institution. 

f4.   Training,  instruction,  education,  teaching. 

1531  ELVOT  Gm>.  i.  xi.  The  lytell  boke  of  the  most  excel- 
lent doctour  Erasmus  Roterodmnus  ..  intituled  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  christen  prince.  1539  TA\  FRKKR  i,ard.  ll'ysfd.  \. 
8  a.  Nature  U  a  thynge  of  gi<-,u  my^hte  and  elticacye,  but 
surely  institution  or  bringynge  up,  is  inoche  myghtier.  1607 
TOISILL  i'our-J.  Beasts  116581  245  The  Ridei  mu-t  first 
look  to  the  institution  and  first  instruction  of  his  Horse. 
1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  i.  10  As  soon  as  he  was  < ; 
of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  institution,  his  father  In 
him  to  Rome.  1790  HAN.  MORE  Relig.Fash,  M'orld  U7pi) 
72  To  suppose  that  piety  must  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  early  institution. 

f5.  Usually  in  //.  a.  Elements  of  instruction; 
first  principles  of  a  science  or  art.  b.  A  book  of 
first  principles,  an  elementary  treatise;  "INSTI- 
TUTE s/>.  3.  0/>s. 

1537  CRANMER  (tit If)  The  Institution  of  a  Christen  man. 
1544  '//>/c)  Instytutions  or  principal!  (Iroundes  of  the 
Lawes  and  Statutes  of  England.  1561  T.  NORTON  (//.'/<•' 
The  Institution  of  Christian  Religion,  translated  into  Enj- 
lysh  according  to  the  Authors  last  Edition.  1603  HOLLAND 
Plutarch's  Mor.  923  To  compile  certaine  Institutions  of 
Rhetoricke.  1610  J.  GAWKS  tr.  Trelcatius  (titt?)  Brief  In- 
stitution of  the  Common  Places  of  Sacred  Divinitle,  1662 
[see  INSTITITIONIST].  1675  Art  Content  nt.  Close  §  i.  ?oy 
This  short  institution  of  the  Art  of  Contentment.  1727-41 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v..  Physical  or  medicinal  institutions,  are 
such  as  teach  the  necessary  prsecognita  to  the  practice  of 
medicine, or  the  cure  of  diseases.  1800  W.C.  BROWN  (////*•) 
Institutions  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Burserius, 

6.  An  established   law,  custom,  usage,  practice, 
organization,  or  other  element  in  the  political  or 
social  life  of  a  people  ;  a  regulative  principle  or 
convention  subservient  to  the  needs  of  an  organ- 
ized community  or  the  general  ends  of  civilization. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  n.  i.  (1895)  119  Agreyns 
all  together  in  one  tonge,  in  lyke  maners,  institucions  and 
lawes.  1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Ic  Roy's  Interchangeable  variety 
Things  13  b,  From  them  are  come  many  good  institutions, 
Lawes,  maners,  the  art  of  gouernment.  1691  HARTCLIFFK 
I'irtues  410  All  Positive  Institutions  must  give  way  to 
Moral  Duties.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  156 
A  society,  distinguished  ..  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
peculiar  religious  institutions.  1860  THACKF.RAV  RmatOt 
Papers  xvii,  I  am  not  going  into  the  slavery  question, 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  'the  institution'.  1871  R.  W. 
DALE  Command  in.  viii.  196  The  institution  of  property  is 
recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  (lod.  1899 
SAVCE  Early  Israel  vli.  269  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  a 
Babylonian  institution. 

b.  coUoq.  Something  having  the  fixity  or  import- 
ance of  a  social  institution  ;  a  well-established  or 
familiar  practice  or  object. 

1839  Times  18  Feb.  in  Spirit  Metrop.  Conscrv.  Pr,*ss 
(1840)  I.  53  Murder  [in  Ireland]  has  become  an  institution. 
1851  THACKERAY  En^.  Hum.  iv.  (1858)  226  The  pillory 
was  a  flourishing  institution  in  those  days.  1861  HI'GHES 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  8  A  great  institution  of  the 
college  ..  is  the  buttery-hatch.  1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R. 
J^nne  I.  xviii.  307  The  postman  was  almost  as  much  an  in- 
stitution at  Hampton  as  the  tower-clock.  1899  ll't-stni. 
Gaz.  3  Jan.  3/1  He  is.  .one  of  the  'institutions  '  of  the  place. 

7.  An  establishment,  organization,  or  association, 
instituted  for  the  promotion   of  some  object,  esp. 
one  of  public  or  general   utility,  religious,  charit- 
able, educational, etc.,  e.g.  a  church,  school, college, 
hospital,  asylum,  reformatory,  mission,  or  the  like  ; 
as  a  literary  and  philosophical  institution,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  the  Royal  National  Life-boat 
Institution,  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion (instituted  1798),  the  Railway  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, etc.     The  name  is  often  popularly  applied 
to  the  building  appropriated  to  the  work  of  a  bene- 
volent or  educational  institution. 

1707  ATTERBURY  Spittal  Scrm.  17  Apr.  14  Tie  not  neces- 
sary to  plead  very  earnestly  in  behalf  of  these  Charities. . 
These,  of  which  you  have  had  an  account,  are  such  Wise, 
such  Rational,  such  Beneficial  Institutions,  1764  S.  COOPER 
(tit If)  Definitions  and  Axioms  relative  to  Charity,  Charit- 
able Institutions,  and  the  Poor  Laws.  1775  J.  ADAMS  in 
J-'iim.  Lett.  (1876)  1 20  The  institutions  in  New  England  for 
the  support  of  religion,  morals,  and  decency  exceed  any 
other.  179*  J.  LATHAM  (title)  A  Plan  of  a  Charitable  Insti- 
tution intended  to  be  established  upon  the  Sea  Coast,  for 
the  accommodation  of  Persons  afflicted  with  such  Diseases 
as  are  usually  relieved  by  Sea  Bathing.  1804  (/;V/tO  The 
Manchester  Guide;  a  brief  Historical  Description  of  the 
Towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford  . .  the  Charitable  and 
Literary  Institutions.  1817  CANNING  in  ParL  Del>.  323  We 
owed  it  to  our  system  of  public  schools  and  universities. 
From  these  institutions  was  ierived . . '  a  due  supply  of  men, 
fitted  to  serve  their  country,  both  in  church  and  state '. 
1864  Titties  24  Dec.,  The  individual  Institutions.. endowed 
and  voluntary,  for  every  imaginable  condition  of  want  or 
distress.  1878  JFVONS  Prim.  Pol.  EC  on.  i.  9  He  may  establish 
useful  public  institutions,  such  as  free  public  libraries, 
museums,  public  parks,  etc.  JA;</.  .YiT.v/-,'-.,  The  test  at  or 
leaves/;  10,000  in  charitabl-  ..trimts  instilutiun^ 

b.  Often  occurring,  like  INSTITTTE,  in  the  desig- 
nations of  societies  or  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,  science,  or  art,  of  technical 
knowledge,  or  of  special  education. 

Such  are  the  Royal    Institution  <-f  <• 
porated    tSoo^,  the    Hntkli    In-tin  •  •  ilie    l.nmli'N 


INSTITUTIST. 

Institution  11806),  the  Plymouth  Institution  (iSi2),  th.-  ! 
burgh    Watt    Institution    and    School    of    An 
Liverpool  Institution  (iS.vv:    the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  WashinRion,  I*.  S.  118301;  the   Institution 

,  Institution  of  Mechanic:^  "f  Gas 

eers,  of  Electrical  Engineers.  -  t.       I  t.  INMITIH 

8.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

1828  SIR  D.  LK  MARCHANF  AY/.  Hnrmy  Gardner  167, 
I  had  registered  her  on  an  institution-book  which  I  super- 
intended at  the  time.  1892  />.!//]•  ,AV;t'.r  19  I 

so  far  advanced  in  their  affliction  as  to  requin 
tution  care  invariably  suffer  from  varying  grades  of  mental 
aberration.     1899  A.  CLARK  H'coeTs  O.<  I  n  the 

institution-rolls  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln. 

Institutional  (inatitiw-Jsnil),  a.     [f.  prec.  + 

-AI,] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  originated  by  institution  ; 
having  the  character  or  function  of  an  institution  ; 
furnished  with  institutions,  organized. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  /?/.  Ely  IT.  ix.  350  The  vnion  is  very 
different  of  the  two  couples,  this  hypostaticall,  that  but  in- 
stitntionall,  and  arbitrarie,  and  Sacramental!.  1862  S. 
LI-CAS  Seenfaria  346  A  departure  from  the  ir^titutional 
forms  which  were  once  common  to  Western  Europe.  1869 
TULLOCH  in  Cf>nt*-mp.  Rc^\  X.  ^45  Such  rule  . 
anil  not  institutional  or  ritual. 

b.  Eccl.  Relating  to  sacramental  institution. 

2.  Dealing  with  or  pertaining  lo  legal  institutes 
or  the  elements  of  a  subject.     Said  of  writers  and 
works.     See  INSTITUTION  5,  INSTITUTE  sb.  3. 

1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  Hi.  73  Four  volumes  of 
institutes,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  they  haw- 
little  of  the  institutional  method  to  warrant  such  a  title. 
1816  BFN-IHAM  Chrcstom.  210  How  narrow  the  conception 
is,  ulm  h,  by  the  word  rhetoric  has  been  presented  to  the 
authors  of  the  small  institutional  books  above  alluded  to, — 
nia>  be  seen  [etc.].  1832  At  STIN  J uris.fr.  11879)  !•  x' 
That  leading.. distinction  \\hich  has  been  assumed  by  U it- 
Roman  Institutional  Wriur-.  1885  Law  Times  LXXVIII. 
402/2  The  law  of  Scotland  was  illustrated  by  decisions  and 
institutional  writers, 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  organized  society,  or 
the  building  in  which  its  work  is  carried  on. 

1882  Century  J/<7<'.  July  458  With  the  growth  of  institu- 
tional charity  comes  the  creation  of  a  cla.ss  known  as  the 
institutional  official.  1892  Pall  Mall  G.  ?i  Mar.  ?,  ;  N.i 
denominational  college,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  institutional 
representation  upon  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
to  which  it  belongs.  1896  Daily  Xrws  3  Apr.  5,6  The  dull 
monotony  of  institutional  life  . .  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  evil  habits  contracted  by  these  f;irls. 

Hence  Institutionally  a&>.*  as  an  institution. 

1857  HODGSON  Let.  to  Smith  in  Mem.  xv.  214  Long  may 
you  flourish  institutionally  and  personally.     1893  ( '/. 
Advance  26  Oct.,  When  institutionally  abandoned,  it  [reli- 
gion] keeps  up  its  constitutional  clamor  in  the  human  st>ul. 

Instittrtioualism.  [f.  prec.  +  -IKM.]  The 
system  of  institutions ;  attachment  to  such  a  system. 

1862  Spectator  29  Mar.,  The  natural  reaction  which  the 
too  cautious,  too  sober,  too  pious  institutionalism  of  Oxford 
has  excited  in  healthy  minds.  M6Cki&igoAdvanct2$  Feb. 
114  Institutionalism  engenders  helplessness  by  rewarding  it. 

Institu'tionalist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.J  ( )nc 
who  writes  on  legal  institutes,  or  on  the  elements 
of  a  science  or  art.  See  INSTITUTIONAL  2. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Jnd.  Ei-id.  (1827)  II.  389  If  the 
conception  entertained  by  a  modern  instltutionalist  1  <•  cor- 
rect. 1816  —  Chycstomnthia  App.  §  4  Wks.  1843  VIII. 
70  By  some  InstitutionalistSj  Chemistry  . .  is  not  considered 
as  included  in  Natural  Philosophy.  1872  COSMO  INNES 
Scot.  Legal  Antiq.  i.  6  Our  second  great  instltutionalist 
produced  his  well-known  work. 

Institutionalize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  render  institutional  ;  to  convert 
into  or  treat  as  an  institution. 

1865  R.  H.  HUTTON  in  Pall  Mall  G,  20  Feb.  i  He 
moralizes  finance  and  commerce,  and  ..  institutionali/es 
ethics  and  faith.  1893  Age  (Melbourne)  25  Nov.,  The 
Japanese,  who  institutionalise  the  social  evil,  could  hardly 
agree  with  the  Puritans. 

Institutionary   (institi?7-j3nari),  a.     [f.   Ix- 

STITUTION  +  -ARY^.J 

1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  instruction  or  elements  of 
instruction  ;  educational.  Obs. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNF,  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  vi,  241  Among  the  Insti- 
tutionary  rules  of  youth,  he  adviseth  they  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  hear  lambicks.  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  11826)  I.  277 
It  were  well  if  this  instil  tit  ionary  care  of  parents  were  always 
correspondent  in  the  manners  of  all  the  children. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  legal  institutes. 

(71734  NORTH  Lh'fs  11826)  I.  24  His  lordship  ..  used  to 
intermix  some  institutional^  reading  with  them  [law  reports]. 

3.  Relating  to  ecclesiastical  institution. 

1814  JANE  AUSTEN  Mans/.  Park  xlvii.  (1816)  III.  345  Dr. 
Grant  had  brought  on  apoplexy  and  death  by  three  great 
institutional^  dinners  in  one   week.     1835  Blacfai',   .• 
XXXVIII.    38    Let    him    establish    his  pretensions  to  the 
honour  by  the  observance  of  this  institutionary  process. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  social  or  political  institu- 
tions. 

1882  H.  H.  BANCROFT  Centr.  Atner.  Pref.  10  Events  pure 
and  simple  are  by  no  means  more  important  than  the  n. 
tionary  development  which  they  cause  or  accompany. 

t  Instittrtionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]    -next. 

1662  H.  Si  Mr  vii.  MT   It  is  a  part  of  Phy- 

1  ,-titutions,  nnd  treated  on  by  every  EnRlish'd  Insti- 
tutiontBt. 

t  I'nstitutist.    01>S.       [f.  INSTITTTK  ^'.  -f  -1ST.] 

A  writer  <>f  institutes  or  elt  nientnry  instructions. 

1666  H,\i;vr.v  Mw . 
u-t-ulil  pci-su;-1  over-hot  Stomach. 


INSTITUTIVE. 

lustitutive  (i-nstiti/.tiv),  a.  (sb.)  [I.  as  IN- 
STITUTE V.  +  -IVE.J 

1.  Having  the  character  or  quality  of  instituting ; 
pertaining  to  the  institution  of  something. 

1617  KKLIHAM  AY^A-.-i  ,1.  [i.]  xcviii.  11628)  286  It  [the  air) 
does . .  thrusl  it  Mill  forward,  till  it  paaaes  against  instituliuc 
Nature,  who  made  it  to  incline  to  the  Center.  1845  MILTON 
Tctraili.  Wks.  (1851)  :64  They,  .must  be  led  back  to  receive 
their  meaning  from  those  int.titu.livc  words  of  God  1860 
J.  MAKTINEAU  Let.  in  E.lin.  Rm.  (18931  Oct.  -.42  The  iiiv?- 
tallon>  to  the  institulive  dinner  were. .a  <rtially 

to  some  best  representatives  of  tlie  several  schools,  positive 
or  negative,  of  philosophical  or  religious  opinion. 

f2.  Characterized  by  being  instituted.   Oil. 

1643  MII.TON  Divorce  u.  v,  It  was  a  penal!  statute  rather 
then  a  dispense  ;  and  .  .  prefers  a  specia!l  reason  of  charilie, 
before  an  instltuUve  decencic.     1651   Houuts  < 

v.  §  1 2.  82  There  are  two  kinds  of  Cities,  the  one  natural! . . 
the  other  mstuulive,  which  may  be  also  called  political!. 

fB.  sb.  A  person  or  thing  that  institutes;  an 
itistitutive  agent  or  cause.  06s. 

1644  Hi.  MAXWKLL  Prcrog.  Chr.  AY/if-l  ii.  27  This^cr  we, 
by  me.  Implyeth,   KUI.JS  are  G.xls  and  Christs  derivative,, 
and  th.it  God  and  Christ  are  their  Instilutives. 

Hence  I  "nstitutively  adv.,  by  institution. 

1656  HAMIHCTOM  Ofcanti  (1700)  158  It  is  institutively  in 
the  Great  Council  . .  tho  . .  it  be  sometimes  exercis'd  by  the 
&enat. 

Institutor  i  nstiti;7W.n.  [a.  L.  instil fitor, 
agent-n.  from  inslilucn  to  INSTITUTE.  Cf.  F.  in- 
slituteur  (14th  c.).  See  also  ISSTITUTEB.] 

1.  One  who  institutes  or  establishes ;  a  founder ; 
an  organizer. 

1546  LAXGLEV  Pet.  I'erg.  dc  Indent,  iv.  ii.  S$z,  There  be 
thre  nianer  of  Baptistnes  . .  One  in  water  ..  another  in  the 
Holy  gost  &  fyre  wherof  Christ  was  inslitutoitre,  the  third 
in  his  blod  wherin  the  Children  that  Herod  slewe  were 
Christened.  1635  PAGITT  Christiam'^r.  60  As  the  institutur 
speaketh  of  his  body,  so  also  of  his  blood.  1701  NUHRIS 
Ideal  \yorld  I.  ii.  47  The  exceeding  fewness  of  those  laws 
of  motion  whereby  the  Inslitutor  of  nature  proceeds  in  the 
ordinary  course  and  conduct  of  it.  1738  WARBUSTON  niv. 
Legat.  I.  85  Institutors  of  Civil  Policy.  1811  Lu.  ELLLX- 
BOROUGH  in  Examiner  28  Dec.  832/2  The  defendant  was  not 
proved  to  be  the  institutor,  but  only  the  propagator,  of  the 
libel.  1841-4  EMEKSON  Essays  Ser.  u.  iii.  (1876)  87  No 
institution  will  be  better  than  the  institulor. 

t  2.  One  who  teaches ;  an  instructor.  Obs. 

c  1675  A.  WALKER  ( J.),  The  two  :.;reat  aims  which  every 
institutor  of  youth  should  mainly  and  intentionally  drive  aU 
1797  GODWIN  l-.n-iHircr  I.  i.  3  When  a  child  is  born  . .  his 
institutor  ought  to  . .  awaken  his  mind,  a  1811  SHELLEY 
Dt/.  Poetry  in  Ess.  <y  Lett.  (Camelot)  37  To  declare  whether 
the  fame  of  any  other  institutor  of  human  life  be  comparable 
to  that  of  a  poet. 

3.  U.  S.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church :  A 
bishop,  or  a  presbyter  acting  for  him,  who  institutes 
a  minister  into  a  parish  or  church. 

1804-86  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Episc.  Cll.  U.  S.,  Instil. 
Ministers,  The  Bishop,  or  the  Priest  who  acts  as  the  Insti- 
tutor, standing  within  the  rails  of  the  Altar. 

Institutress  (,i-nstiti«tres).  [f.  prec.,  or  IN- 
WTITUTER  +  -ESS.]  A  female  institutor. 

1786  Hist.  Ear.  in  Ann.  Reg.  141/2  Tliat  regulation  or 
compact  of  which  the  empress  had  been  institntress.  18*7 
Archxol.  XXI.  549  The  Queen  was  then  lying  in  state 
.  .at  the  Convent  at  Chaillot  near  Paris,  of  which  she  had 
been  the  Institutress  and  Patroness.  1839  SOUTHEY  Sir  T. 
More  II.  305  An  institutress  who  devotes  . .  her  life  to  this 
generous,  purpose. 

i  Institn'trix.  rare.  [fern.  vin  L.  form)  ol "  IN- 
sriTUTOR  :  cf.  DIRECTRIX.]  -  ISSTITDTKESS. 

1706  tr.  Dufin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i6M  t".  II.  IV.  xi.  453  S. 
Theresa  was  ..  the  Instittltrix  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Carmelite  Nuns.  1814  tr.  Klaprotk's  Trai'.  119  Thou 
institutrix  of  this  holy  sceptre-like  mode  of  sitting. 

flnsto-ne,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  ".  Also  en.-,  [f. 
IN-  -  +  STONE  sb."]  To  turn  to  stone,  to  petrify. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Impctrirc,  to  instone.  Hid.,  Insassin', . .  to 
enstone,  to  pe  trifle. 

Ilisto  neuient.  rare- '.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
Representation  or  embodiment  in  stone. 

1839  BAILEV  Pestics  .xx.  (1852)  339  And  shew,  Like  that 
instonement  of  divinity,  That  the  whole  building  doth  l>elong 
to  God. 

tl'n-stop,  id.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  M  i  ST>H' 
sb.]  (app.)  An  inside  guard. 

14.  Feitcinem  AY/.  Ant.  I.  308  The  man  that  wol  to  the 
t"  h  md  swerd  lere  bothe  close  and  clere,  He  most  have  a 
goode  eye  bothe  fer  and  nere,  And  an  in  stop,  and  an  owte 
stop,  and  an  hawke  quartere. 

t  Insto  p,  v .  Oiis.  rare  - '.  [f.  IN-  l  +  STOP  v. ; 
cf.  Du.  instopfi-n.]  trans.  To  stop,  close  up. 

1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  cxlvii,  With  Iwiling  Pitch, 
anothei  near  at  hand,  Krorn  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the 
seams  instops. 

t  Insto're,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  instaur(e.  See 
also  ENSTOBE.  [ad.  L.  instaurare  lo  renew,  repair, 
erect,  establish,  make;  OF.  instanrcr  J4-I5th  c. 
in  Godef. '.  Instaur  preserved  the  L.  form;  /«- 
store  may  have  followed  an  OF.  or  AF.  *instorcr; 
cf.  ASTORK,  OF.  estaurer,  estorcr,  and  RESTORE, 
OF.  restorer,  from  1 4th  c.  resfaum:] 

1.  trans.  To  restore,  repair,  renew. 

"•     1382  WYCLII-  Eiek.  xxxvi.  10  RoynouM  thingia ihuln 
be    instorid    [glass   or   maad   ajein).      1431-50    "••   /' 
(Rollsi   IV.  139  I'jlm  Hircan  destroyed*  Samaria,  whom 

Herode  instorede  [HlGUEN  insta:trans.  TKI-A  ISA  bulde]  after 
and  callede  hit  Sebasten.  It  id.  V.  95  This  Aurelius  in  i 
[HlGUtx  ralaura-.-it,  TKEVISA  restored]  tlie  cite  of  Rome 
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st.  Wkv 

ibbS  I.    106  bin  --uin..  except  it  qul:, 

away  be  m-i 

ft.     1607  MARSION   What?™  Will  i.  i,  AU   ,i 
sliow_or  breath  Arc  now  nistaur'd,  saving  my  wret^ 

^.  lo  erect,  establish,  institute,  commence.  To  in- 
store  a  battle,  to  array  a  battle,  give  battle,  make  war. 

o.  1381  Wvu.il-  AV/«.  xiii.  9  If  iher  be  on-. 
mem,  it  is  mstond  in  this  word,  Tl.  ,|,i  nci-- 

dii  silf.     1431-50  tr. 

mstorede  a  l.at.-lle  |Hi,,i,iA  hlliim   iiijiiil,  rl  , 
dcynede  \icrre  and  bataiUe]  ageyne  Anticirii-.     lfri,l.   IV 
193  Pompaaa  .  .  inttorede  [II.  n.-staur.iri.',  1    arrayed]  a 
batelleageyne  luliu-. 

f.     M3»-So  tr.  l/;s,{e,i  (Rolls)  III.  233  This  \ 
staurede  a   balelle    (  I  '  .*i   instaurat    THK\  is  v 

wernd]  ageyne  tlie  I-  i,,I,-  of  (jrecc.  //-;./.  VIII.  59  He 
instaurede  [HicuKN  imsttutravif\  a  placL-  of  the  ordre  Car- 
tualense  at  Wytham,  nye  lo  S.ilisbey.  Ibiit.  452. 

3.  To  furnish,  provide,  supply;  to  store  Jiv'///  \of). 

<*•     '431-50  tr.  llig.L  n    l;  ,.,;!-    VI.  .-,  ,  l\  IU.IMX  llMxaims 
..wente  to  the  inownle  Catiyne,  ami   insturt.de-  (HlGDEN 
lnst,mr,K'it)    that    place     competentely  wr 
monkes.     »  1440  I'roinp.  Pan:  262/1  Instoron  (wytlie  nede- 
nine  tbyngys),  uutatttv.    1501  .  \TKVNSdN-tr.  Df  liintatiwu 

1.  -\xiii.  17;,  Instore  thy  st-lfe  of  ryches  iminortall  tliat  shall 

contynue  after  thy  deth.    a  1510  BARCLAY  Jn^urt:: 

ed.  2)  71  b,  For  this  castcll  was  .  .  pk-ntuon 

men.     a  1633  MuXDAY  I  'icw  Sundry  E.\ampU's  79  Of  mony 

and  riches  sufficiently  instored. 

0.  1431-50  "•-  Higden  Harl.  Contn.  (Rolls)  VIII.  470 
The  seide  duke,  .wente  to  his  castelle  of  Powmefrel,  whom 
he  instaurede  with  armes  and  vitells.  a  1656  UuHII  Ann. 
(1658)  594  Archelaus  .  .  Chief  priest  of  Luna,  a  goddcsse  of 
theComaus  in  Ponlus,  instaured  with  a  princely  Dynasty. 

t  Instra'nge,  variant  of  ENSTKAXOE  v.,  Obs. 

1586  A.   DAY  E'ig.  Sarctury  u.  (n  '.--,)  10  So  i  , 
and  therewitliall  instrangcd  from  all  good  account. 

t  Instra-ngle,  v.    Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  IN-  I  or  2 

+  STUAXiiLK.]  trans.  To  strangle  within  some- 
thing ;  to  stifle. 

'11670  HACKLT  Cent.  Strut.  (16751  557  II  appears  that 
exhalatlOM  and  hot  air  may  be  instrangled  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

Instra-tified,  ///.  a.  [Is  adv.  1  1  b.]  '  Strati- 
lied  within  something  else  (Webster,  iS;S  . 

<i  1828  yrnl.  Science  cited  by  Webster. 

Instreaming'J-niStr^mirjj,  vbl.  sb.  [IN  adv. 
1  1  c.]  The  action  or  fact  of  streaming  in  ;  inflow. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  v.  .\1,  Mordecai  .  .  seemed  to  fee! 
a  new  instreaming  of  confidence.  1888  Pop.  Sei.  Monthly 
Jan.  312  The  instreaming  of  the  external  world  through 
the  senses,  as  impressions. 

Instreaming  (i'U|Str('mirj),  ///.«.  [IN  adv. 
1  1  a.]  That  streams  in  ;  inflowing  ;  inrushing. 

1855  EMERSON  Misc.  viii.  64  A  power  which  exists  not  in 
time  or  space,  but  an  instantaneous  in-streaming  causing 
power.  1888  BKYCK  Am,-r.  Caininw.  III.  vi.  cix.  575  To 
furnish  homes  for  instreanting  millions  of  strangers. 

Instre'ngthen,  v.  rare.   [iN-l  or  -.  Cf.  EN- 

STRENGTHEN.]     trans.   To  strengthen  inwardly. 

1855  Pi  bEY  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  S.  330  Those  who 
eat  are  so  instrengthened,  and  are  strong  with  such  might 
from  the  life-giving  food  within  them.  1860  —  J//«.  Proph. 
565  They  shall  have  strength,  because  God  instrengthens 
them. 

t  Instri  e,  -streye,  v.    Obs.  rare.    [f.  IN-  l 

+  strejen,  OE.  *stri<!^an,  strewn  to  strew,  scatter 
—  Goth,  stranjan.  !•  or  the  phonology  cf.  DIE  v.] 
trans.  To  strew  or  scatter  in  or  upon  something. 

L  1410  P,illait.  an  Hush.  ,\.  37  Ther  douves  donge  instrie, 
And  leues  of  cupresse  ek  on  Hit  sowe,  And  ere  hit  in. 

I'11-stroke.  i-an:  [Is  ndv.  11  d.J  A  stroke 
directed  inwards  ;  a  striking  inwards. 

1887  A.  liiHRELL  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  II.  272  In  order  to  win 
the  precious  metal  you  must  now  work  with  in-stroke  and 
out-stroke. 

t  Instro-phiate,  v.  Obs.  ran.  [f.  IN-  -  +  I  , 
slrophiittn  band,  headband,  chaplet  ^a.  Gr.  arpti- 
<l*ov)  +  -ATE  3.]  tram.  To  crown  with  a  chaplet  ; 
to  make  into  a  chaplet  ;  to  put  on  as  a  headband. 

1591  R.  D.  llypncrotonitichia  95  Some  [Nymphs]  instto- 
phiated  with  laurel,  some  with  myrtle.  Ibid.  97  b-  Manie 
had  fastened  togither  diuers  broad  leaues,  instrophiating 
them  with  sundrie  flowers.  1599  R.  I.ISCIIE  Am  .  l-'icticn, 
Vpon  her  head  instrophiated  a  thinne  vaile.  1631  K.  H. 
Arraignm.  IVlwU'  Creature  Ep.  Ded.  4  The  former  is  in- 
strophiatcd  «ith  the  Tytle  of  Gods  vpon  Earth  ;  The  latter 
lyes  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  Devils  in  Hell. 

t  InstrU'Ct,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  instructu-s,  in 
med.L.  instruction,  prompting,  impulse,  f.  instruct-, 
\i]'\.  stem  of  iiistrntre  :  see  next.]  Instruction. 

1519  MORE  Dyaloge  I.  Wks.  175/1  Vet  hath  the  cburche  by 
secrete  instructe  of  god,  reiected  the  mnenaunt.  16411 
ROGERS  Naairuin  3  inarg.,  Vse  of  instruct 

t  Instruct,  ppl.  a.   Obs.    Also  5-6  instruote, 

;  yii-  :,  f>  enstruct.  [ad.  L.  instru<.t-us,  \>z.  pple. 
of  imlnicic  to  INSTRUCT.  Used  as  jja.  pple.  of 
next,  alter  its  introduction.]  -  INSTIL 

1.  Educated  ;  (aught  ;  informed. 

1440  I.  SHIRLEY  Dclkc  K.  J,nnts  -25  A  man- 

n  lawe  and  letlure.     t  1450  tt.  f>f  Imitations  ill.  xliii.  114 

u  shall  come  ayen  instructe  in  binges  present  &  hat  are 
come.  1485  CAXTON  .•>'/.  ll'etttfr.  i  The  seid  theuith  .. 

- 


yn 
Uo 


also  corny >ed  to  hym  his  doublet  for  to  be  instruct  &  tau,l 

-i3/i   Here  might 


Chryst  hane  en-triu  t  hi.-. 


^  the  trouthe  of  111- 


.. 

ofhisfleshe.     1671   M:  ,o  ever,  by  con- 

-  thy  shrine,  Returned  the  wiser,  or  the  more  in- 
struct To  fly  or  follow  \vhat  concerned  him 
2.  Furnished  or  equipped  ivilh  something. 


INSTRUCT. 

'  '470    ' 
Noryshed  at  K 

•e  »uh 
16151 

CUftt.  u.  755   He  bad  neitl,. 
men  tc    tlch  him  i 

Instruct     in-ti»'kr  .    ,.      Fonni:    ;;-6   in- 

-ctruck;  |>: 

struct  ,r>    instruct.     [I.  I..  iiUru,/-,  ppl. 
itutrufn  to  build,  i-rect.  set  up,  set  i 
:nish,  furnish  with  inlormati. .-.. 

>  uire.  The  history  in  Eng.  do« 
not  corresixjiid  with  the  s(  nse-deM  lopment  in  I..] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  furnisli  with  knowledge  or  in- 
formation ;  to  train  in  knowledge  or  learning ;  to 
teach,  educate. 

106 /V.Vr.  Perf.   w  ,|C  W 
holy  palnarkes,  prop!, 

structcth  vs  dayly.  1534  WIIIIIMON  fully, 
70  Plato  dyd  instructe  llyon  i55I  T  WILSON 

Lofilu(l$o)  36  note,  |: 
me.     1588    MUKS.    'lit.  A.  v.  i.   98   Indwle,    I    -- 

iiislnii  \  llit-m.      1611    I 

be  ignorant,  they  [the  Scrip-  ,7,-j 

ADDISON  C,<ta  i.  iv,  Who  like  our  auue  Al 
I  he  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  ,      , 

.Scrm.  ii.  div.  i.  i  6  He     instructs  the  ignorant.    1838 
Alice  II.  i,  Her  heart,  perhaps,  helped  to  in>truct  T,- 

b.  To  furnish  with  knowledge  nr  skill  in  an  art 
or  branch  of  study;  to  educate  or  train  in  the  know- 
ledge of  some  particular  subject;  lo  give  metho- 
dical teaching  to. 

1509  H.wi-.s  fast.  J'ltas.  VI.  il'ei,  , 

her  to  enslructc  me  shortely  In   l,t-t  .       1509 

liARCLAY  Stjrf  o/J-'atys  11874!  I.  5  In  of  the 

L'yte  of  Athenes  he  instruct  and  infourmed  the  ; 
such  doctrynes.    1697  L>KVL)tN  • 
lie  In>!uiLled  there  in  Rules  of  Husbandry-.     1745 
.v«-«.-.  tV;<-/j.'^/.-.-  ,  u.  ..76  They  ought  to  be 

instructed  and  exercised  in  wh.it  will  render  them  useful  to 
society.  1841  HuKkow  Zinaili  I.  iv.  u.  294  Procured  a 
teacher  to  instruct  me  in  latin. 

t  C.  Const,  of,  to,  with,  inf.,  or  clause.  Obs. 

1477  EABL  RIVLKS  (Caxton     Dutrs  7    Instiuctc  hem   I-, 
haue  goode  eloquence  and  iteca.     1519 

MOKE  Dyalogc   I.  Wks.    123/1   They  ..  were  by  hym    in 
structed  of  euerye  trewih.     1595  SH\KS.    J^hn  in.  1.68,  I 
will  instruct  my  sorrowes  to  bee  proud.  1611  UIBLK  i  Citron. 
XV.  22  He  instructed  about  the  song,  because  he  was  skilful!. 
—  Isa.  xxviii.  26  His  God  doth  instruct  him  to  disci- 
and  doth  teach  him.     1618  G.M.LK  Pr.ut.   Tk(.  (1630)  394 
That  he  might  instruct  lain  tu  uhat  he  ought.     1749  FitLlt- 
I\G  Tout  rjt}nes\\.\.  Books  which. .would  instruct  >    a 
to  hide  your  thoughts. 

fd.  To  teach  (a  thing).  (Also  with  indirect 
personal  obj.)  Obs. 

l6j3WtosiEi<  Duclicss  of  .Malji\.  i.  Wks.  (Rlldg 
To  suspect  a  friend  unworthily  Instructs  him  thr  next 
to  suspect   you.      1634  SIR  T.    HEKUI  :  i  -     I  lie 

I'-rahming. .  very  readily  teach  and  instruct  the  perfect  way 
unto  damnation.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks.  (18471 
523/1  So  perversely  then  was  chastity  iustiucted  against  the 
apostle's  rule. 

2.  To  impait  knowledge  to  a  person   concerning 
a  particular  lact  or  circumstance;  to  apprise,  in- 
form.    Const,  t  in,  of.  with,  or  with  subo> 
tattoo  Chester  PI.  xiii.  44  Mayster,  instruct  us  in  ihi* 
Why  this  man  blynd  borne  »as.     1536  R.  HtLKLtv  in 
J-ottr  C.   1'ttff.  Lett.   35   Now  y  wyll   ynslrux  jour  grace 
sumwatt  of  relygyus  men.     1551  '1 .  \\  '  1580) 

83   Beyng  well   instructed  of  !ii>   ,i;rc;ii  1603 

SHAKS.  ^Icas.Ji-r  M.  i.  i.  Si  A  powre  I  haue,  but  of  what 
strength  and  nature  I  am  not  jet  instructed.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERI  Trar.  led.  2)  52  Iteing  instructed  in  the  pr-- 
timcofhis  Nativity,cakuUte^  his  fortunes.  1651  H.  COCAS 
tr.  Sciitiery's  ItraAiin  I.  v.  103  Instructing  my  self  in  the 
Forms  and  Ceremonies  that  are  to  be  observed.  1787 
WIMLK  Syst.  Husb.  53  Observation^  instruct  me  that  they 
[ants]  multiply  and  increase  most  in  cold  c!a>ey  soils.  1871 
MOKLKY  Voltaire  (18861  11  There  are.  as  history  instruct* 
us,  eras  of  counsel  and  eras  of  execution. 

b.  reft.  To  acquaint  or  inform  oneself,  to  acquire 
information.  (  =  !''•  s'iintrni 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  Ep.  Ded  .   Any  indicious  Reader 
may  by  the  reading  thereof  much  instruct  himselfe  with^lhe 
foime  of  the  Venetian  gouernemem.     1860    I 
u   xi.  2?9,  I   was  particularly  dc  ".ict  myself 

upon  this  important  K 

C.  Kng.  I.au'.  To  give  informalion  as  a  client 
to  a  solicitor,  or  as  a  solicitor  to  a  counsel 
authorize  one  to  appear  as  advocate    tt'hartoiis 
Law  1  Cf.  I.S.-.THI-CHOX  -»b. 

1836  !  iii.   Having  1-  I   by 

Mt,.   M 

for  a  breach  of  : 

am    instructed    to    say    thai    il    «as   put    in    the   plain: 
parlour-window  just  this  lime  three  years. 

3.  To  furnish  with  authoiitative  diiecti 
action  (see  Is  c..nim.iml. 

'557 

strucled   [1535  Co-.  LKI-.    I  • 
sayed,  geue  me  here  lohn  Baptist  head  1605 

Ihou  dost  make  thy  way  To  Nobi- 

«ere 

very  parli^ularl\'  in 

gain  upon  the   i  -  :icc.     1766  ( 

lii,    II    was   I    th.it    instructed    nn  ...mragc   our 

110 


INSTRUCTED. 

landlord's  addrex,^     1800  .!/.*</.  Jml.  III.  315-  I  instructed 
him  to  take  two  grains  only  of  the  Digitalis  daily. 

II.  t4.  J .hie fly  poet.*}  To  put  in  order,  put 
into  form  ;  to  form ;  to  '  inform  ' ;  to  make  ready, 
prepare,  equip,  furnish.  Obs. 

1624    B-  HoLvnAY   Strt/t.  (1626)  29  A  body  which   the 
breath  uf  the  Almighty  will    instruct  with   a  soule.     1697 
DRYDEN  i  'irg,  Geo>g.  in.  202  Feed  him  with  Herbs,  whatever 
.msi  find,  Of  generous  Warmth;  and  uf  salacious  kind. 
. .  Instructed  thus,  produce  him  to  the  Fair.     1718  PRIOR 
.•:>«  111.  658  The  Maids  in  comely  Order  next  advance  ; 
They  beat  the  Timbrel,  and  instruct  the  Dance.  1716  AVLIFFK 
__sn     |.>,  They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after 
the  proctor  ha-,  prepared  and  instructed  the  same  for  a  h  car- 
tore  the  judge.     1774  Westtu.  Mag.  II. 654  These  point 
the  labour,  and  reward  assign,  Direct  the  batt'ry,  and  instruct 
the  mine. 

5.  St.  Law.  To  furnish  (a  statement)  with  evi- 
dence or  proof;  to  confirm  by  evidence,  vouch, 
verify  ;  to  prove  clearly. 

1681  STAIR  ht&t.  Law  Scot.  iv.  xv.  §  5  Thirlage  of  lands  to 
mills  of  the  Kiiii;s  property  i*  sufficiently  instructed  by  use 
of  coming  to  the  mill,  and  paying  the  insucken  multures. 
17*7  P.  WALKER  Life  Pcdcn  12  ijam.)  It  was  also  a  day 
of  very  astonishing  apparitions  . .  which  I  can  instruct  the 
truth  of.  1755  Cuthrics  Trial  206  (Jam.)  None  should 
charge  this  sin  on  themselves  or  others,  unless  they  can  prove 
and  instruct  the  charge  according  to  Christ's  example.  1868 
Act  31  <V  32  I'itt.  c.  101  §  65  An  extract  retour  or  decree 
of  general  service  . .  instructing  the  propinquity  of  such 
person  to  the  party  who  died  last  vest.  1883  Law  AY/.  9 
App.  Ca^es  98  note,  If  the  defender  had  been  able  to  in- 
struct by  evidence  the  averments  he  has  placed  on  record. 

Instructable,  obs.  variant  of  JNSTBUCTIBLE. 
Instructed  (instnrktcd),  ppl.  a.     [f.  INSTRUCT 

v.  +  -KD  i  ;  taking  the  place  of  INSTRUCT///,  a.] 

1.  Educated  ;  taught ;  informed. 

155*  HULOET,  Instructed,  catechisatns,  instntctus,  ortia- 
tus  ..  catechumenus.  Instructed  in  good  maners,  tnoratus. 
1553  EUEN  Trtat.  AViiv  Ind.  (Arb.)  33  Magellanus  sent 
with  them  .vii.  men  well  instructed.  1611  HIBLI-;  Etclus. 
,\\vi.  14  There  is  nothing  so  much  worth,  as  a  mind  well 
instructed.  1671  MILTON  Sawson  757  With  more  cautious 
and  instructed  skill.  1712  STEELE  Sped.  No.  539  F  i,  I  can 
dance  very  well. . I.. never  exert  my  instructed  Charms  till 
I  find  I  have  engaged  ^  Pursuer,  a  1871  GKCTK  Eth.  Fragm. 
iv.  (1876)  77  As  society  becomes  more  instructed. 

f2.  Furnished,  fitted  out,  equipped;  drawn  up  in 
order,  arrayed.  Obs. 

1552  [see  ij.  1596  DALKVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  x. 
430  An  Jnglis  nauie  to  the  number  of  xvj  verie  weil  in- 
structet  schipis.  1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  11.  iv, 
Instructed  swarincs  Of  men  immayl'd.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann. 
Mirab.  clxiii,  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 

Hence  Instrirctedly  adv.  \  Instnrctedness. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  1 16  A  commendation  of  the 
well  in*tructcdnev<e  of  those  people.  1873  MOKLEY  Struggle 
Nat.  Educ.  xii.  116  It  would  be  a  most  substantial  gam  if 
our  labouring  class  in  England  could  all  talk  as  articulately, 
as  rationally,  and  as  instructedly ..as  you  may  trust  the 
labouring  class  in  Scotland  to  do. 

Instructor  fjnstwktai),  [f.  INSTRUCT  v.  + 
-EK!.]  One  who  instructs.  (Formerly  frequent; 
now  usually  INSTRUCTOR.) 

1535  COVKRDALE  fsa.  xxx.  2o  Thine  instructer  fleyth  not 
farre  from  the.  1579  GOSSON  Si  ft.  Abuse  (Arb.)  32  We 
should  haue  an  instructer  at  our  elbowes.  1611  BIBLE  Gen. 
iv.  22  Tubal-Cain  an  instructer  of  euery  artificer  in  brasse 
and  Iron.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  /'.,  P*p*  Wks.  IV.  4  Im- 
pressed with  such  veneration  for  his  instructer.  1807  G. 
CHALMKKS  Caledonia  I.  i.  i.  3  The  instructer  of  nations. 
1826  J.  F.  CUOI-KK  Mohicans  1182,)  I.  x.  ijo  The  imperfect 
nomenclature  of  his  provincial  instructers. 

[Instructess,  misprint  for  INSTRUCTRESS.] 
InstrU'Ctible,  a.  rare.    Also  7  -able.    [f.  L. 
instruct-,   ppl.   stem  (see  INSTRUCT  v.)  +  -IBLE.] 
Capable  of  being  instructed,  open  to  instruction. 

1603  KI.ORMI  Montagu-  i.  Ivi.  11632)  175  As  children  pro- 
pose their  essay »:>,  in>tructable,  not  instructing.  16 n 
COTGR.,  EtidrttrinahUi  docible,  teacheable,  instructaMe. 
1618  HACON  SitfyttttsuHt  fa  Ho,  Lords  (T.),  A  king,  .whose 
heart  is  iostmctiblc  for  wisdom  and  goodncs^. 

Instructing  instr»-ktin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IN- 
STKIXT  v.  *-  -ING  '.]  The  action  of  ihc  vb.  IN- 
STRUCT ;  inslructioQ. 

1557  (irder  Hospitalls  C,  For  the  better  instructlnge  of 
yuiir  Worships  touching  the  Government  herein.  1581 
SIIJNEV  Afol.  roetriti  (Arb.)  48  Hee  dooth  not  onely  farre 
the  Historian,  but,  for  instructing,  is  well  nigh  com- 
parable to  the  Philosopher.  1670  EACHARU  Cant.  Clergy  6z 
Instead  of  a  sober  instructing  the  people  in  those  eminent 
and  excellent  graces,  atlrit".  1831  CARLVLE  Sart.  Res.  u. 
iii.  Though  the  Soldier  wears  ojienly  . .  his  butchering-tool, 
nowhere,  far  as  I  have  travelled,  did  the  Schoolmaster  make 
show  of  his  in-Uructing-tool. 

Instructing  (instrw  ktiij),///.  a.     [f.  as  prec. 

-H  -INC  2.J  That  instructs,  or  gives  instruction  or 
information  ;  instructive. 

1581  SIDNKY  Afiol.  J\ictric  (Arb.)  35  Thought  not  histori- 
t«.ts,  but  instructing  Parables,  a  1688  \V.  CLAGLIT 
17  Stritt.  (1699)  Si  How  instructing  ought  to  be  our  profes- 
sion. 1754  RtCHAKDBON  Grandhon  uSiol  VI.  lij.  -347  'See 
my  dtar  you  ML;  Kalies  '.said  the  happy  and  instructiop  Mi  -. 
Shirley  . .  '  the  reward  of  duty,  viitue,  and  obedience  '. 
i8oa  MAK.  KucivwoRiii  Moral  '/'.  (  i  16)  I.  viv.  112  Instruct- 
iti;ui\x-.  1893  li'estnt.  Gaz.  3  Oct.  ^/i  He  went  with 

>lc  li and  searched  the  prisoner 

C 

Instruction  (instrwkjan).  [a.  OF.  ///-.  en- 
stntiti^n.  -don  i.Vts  i"  Hni/.-I  'arm.),  mod.K.  in- 
struction, ad.  I,.  ///V;-«<7/c//  €w,  n.  uf  action  f. 
instruct  \<>  INSTRUCT.] 
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1.  The  action  of  instructing  or  teaching  ;  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  or  skill;  education;  f  infor- 
mation. 

1506  GUYLFORDE  Pilgr.  (Camden)  30  There  was  no  proces- 
syon,  nor  shcwynge.  nor  instruccion  of  the  holy  places. 
1548  HALL  C/*n>«.,  lien.  KSob,  Bryng  up  my  lytle  infant 
. .  that  . .  by  your  instruction,  he  may  prove  pplhtike.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Pofsie  i.  x.  >Arb.)  39  The  instruction  of 
moral!  doctrines.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  u.  iv.  §  4 
\\'c  see  what  care  God  took  for  the  instruction  of  his  people 
in  a  time  of  so  generall  an  Apostacy.  1781  GIBBON  DecL  A/ 
/•'.  xxviL  III.  12  The  faith  of  a  suldier  is  commonly  the 
fruit  of  instruction,  rather  than  of  inquiry.  1861  Times 
29  Aug.,  The  old  antithesis  between  'instruction'  and 
'education'  still  continues  to  perplex  scrupulous  minds. 

2.  The  knowledge  or  teaching  imparted.     With 
an  and  //,    An  item  of  knowledge  imparted  ;  an 
instructive  rule,  a  precept,  a  lesson. 

1412-20  T,YDG.  Chron.  Trey  i.  vi.  <MS.  Cott.  Aug.  A.  ivl, 
Whan  --che  liadde  fc»us  . .  ^oue  instruccion  Pleyn  doctrine 
and  informacion  How  be  schal  skape  be  dangeris  by  and  by, 
c  1449  PECOLK  Kefir.  Prul.  i  He  ^eueth  mstruccioun  of 
correpcioun  and  of  correpting.  1526  ni^r.  Per/.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  5  Moralytees  and  instruccyons  of  good  maner  and 
pollicy.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig,  Sacr.  \.  iv,  §  i  All  the  Philo- 
s-'phy  and  instruction  they  had,  was  from  their  Poets,  and 
was  all  couched  in  verse.  1796  Miss  BURNEY  Camilla  I. 
67  She  gave  her  various  instructions  how  to  set  off  her 
person  to  most  advantage-.  1873  L.  FEKGLSON  Disc.  41  It 
is  good  ..  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit. 

f  3.  Knowledge  imparted  concerning  a  particular 
i    fact  or  circumstance ;  information.     \Vith  an  and 
//.,  An  item  of  information  imparted  or  acquired, 
|    an  account,  a  narrative.   Obs. 

1435  W.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  No.  5.  I.  19,  I  sende  yow 
copies  and  a  trewe  instruccion  of  the  seyd  matier.  1513 
MORE  Kith.  Ill  Wks.  69/2  The  messenger  sent  back  w* 
thanks,  &  some  secret  instruccion  of  ye  protectors  mind. 
1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  ^77  b,  Or  thci  from  thence  de- 
parted, thei  had  knowledge  and  true  instruccion  that  the 
Dolphyn  . .  was  reculed.  1655  FL-LLKR  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  ii.  §  21 
May  they.. (if  having  the  conveniencies,  of  leisure,  and 
instructions)  be  pleased  to  perfect  this  my  Catalogue. 

4.  A  making  known  to  a  person  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  do ;  a  direction,  an  order,  a  mandate  (oral 
or  written).  Now  usu.  //. :  Directions,  orders. 

1433  LYDG.  Leg.  S.  Edmund  in.  993  (Horstm.i  ArTter 
thefourme  off  his  Instruccioun  He  folwed  theffect  off  his 
auysioun.  1494  KABVAN  Citron,  vi.  clx.  152  Whan  Lewys 
had  gyuen  answere  . .  and  geuen  vnto  theym  other  instruc- 
cions,  he  sent  them  forthe  agayn.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton 
Chron.  (1568)  II.  771  Some  of  the  company  had  ..  secret 
instruction  . .  to  take  hym.  1640-4  in  Kushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
HI.  (1692)  I.  620  We  read  the  fourth  Article  of  our  Instruc- 
tions to  the  whole  Company,  a  1715  BURNET  Otvn  Time 
n.  11725)  I.  242  He  had  an  instruction  to  pass  an  act  of 
indemnity,  17*5  N.  ROBINSON  Th.  Physick  287  If  these 
Instructions  . .  be  but  punctually  attended  to,  he  need  not 
fear  any  Returns  of  his  Cholic  Pains.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac. 
i.  xxvii.  215  My  voice  could  be  heard,  and  my  instructions 
understood. 

b.  Direction  given  to  a  solicitor  or  counsel. 

a  1734  NORTH  Life  Ld.  Guilford (18081 1. 196  An  attorney 
..said  that  he  had  given  the  Serjeant  bis  fee,  and  instructions 
over  night,  to  move  for  him.  1768  BLACKSTOSE  Comm.  III. 
iii.  (1809'  29  A  counsel  is  not  answerable  for  any  matter  by 
him  spoken,  relative  to  the  cause  in  hand,  and  suggested  in 
his  client's  instructions.  1837  DICKKNS  Pickiv.  xxxiv,  At- 
torneys. .  from  that  sj>ot  can  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  leading 
counsel  in  the  case,  any  instructions  that  may  be  necessmy 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial. 

Instructional  (instrzrkfanal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  instruction  or  teaching ; 

educational. 

1801  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  585  The  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  instructional  state  of  France. 
1850  Tait"s  Mag.  XVII.  595/2  From  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient instructional  machinery.  1873  Daily  Xcws  4  Aug., 
The  instructional  cooking  college  at  Aldershot.  1898  U'csftn. 
Gaz.  28  Mar.  7/3  The  training  brig  Wanderer  . .  leaving 
Portsmouth  Harbour  under  sail  with  a  crew  of  boys  for  the 
first  instructional  cruise  of  the  season  to-day. 

2.  Conveying  instruction  or  information. 

1832  Examiner  566/1  It  contains  no  instructional  matter 
as  to  the  framing  of  bills.  i88a  W.  SHARP  D.  G.  Rossctti 
41  s  A  sonnet  meant  to  convey  an  instructional  idea, 

Instrirctiouary,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AKY.]  =  prec. 

1861  Titties  7  Oct.,  It  is  important  that  a  model  and  in- 
structionary  farm  should  pay. 

Instructive  (instrzrktiv),  a.  [f,  L.  instruct-^ 
ppl.  stem  (see  INSTRUCT  v.}  +  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  in- 
structif)  -ive  i  i-fth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.]  Having 
the  character  or  quality  of  instructing ;  conveying 
instruction  or  knowledge. 

1611  FLOBIO,  Instruttiuo^  instructive.  1615  J.  STKPHKNS 
(title)  Essays  and  Characters  Ironical!  and  Instructive. 
1653  R.  SANDERS  Phy&iogn.  156  This  Chapter  shall  be  more 
instructive  then  what  hath  been  spoken  of  it  els  where.  1708 
Brit.  Apollo  No.  104.  1/2  To  Peruse  those  Instructive  writ- 
1738  JOHNSON  1'iin.  Hum.  Wishes  5"  Once,  more, 
Democntns.  arise  on  u.irth.  With  cheerful  wisdom  and  in- 
structive mirth.  1848  W.  H.  KARTLKIT  Egypt  f"  i\il.  \x. 
(1879)  44-)  The-  structure  of  tbe-^e  sepulchres,  .is  instructive 

In  regard  to  the  prevalent  met  hot  1  of  burial. 

Instructively  instrz;  ktivli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -I.Y  -.]  In  an  instructive  manner;  so  as  to  in- 
stinct ;  f  by  way  of  instruction. 

1631    CeUstina   Kp.  HeH.  Aiijb,  It    is    wrilten   reprehen- 
-ivuly   and    n«n    instructively.      1719    I>'LTRi  i:v  Pills    \ 
Whilst  Huukb  Instructively  do  Science  raise.    1875  Wnn  NKV 
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Life  Lang,  viii.  145  No  exercises  of  reason,  .are  so  »,!• 
and  instructively  parallel  as  these  two. 

Instructiveness  [uMto-ktiynfc).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  instructive. 

1661  V>O\I.Y.  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  130  The  pregnant  instruc- 
tiveness  of  the  Scripture.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  hist.  viii.  226 
A  phenomenon  of  little  interest  and  of  no  instructive  ness. 
1886  Matick.  Exam,  18  Jan.  5/5  An  experiment,  .which  is 
full  of  instructiveness  for  the  country  at  large. 

Instructor  (instnrktai).  Also  5-6  -our.  [a. 
L.  instructor  preparer  (in  med.L.,  teacher),  agent-n. 
from  instruere  to  INSTRUCT.  Grig,  in  AF.  form 
instructoitr  =«  F.  instructcitr  (i4th  c.  in  Godef. 
C<w///.)«]  One  who  instructs;  a  teacher. 

1460  CAI-<;KAVE  Chron.  (.Rolls'  260  Thei  were  principal 
instruciouris  of  heretikes.  1530  PALSGK.  Epistle  to  King 
11852)  7  Mui.sier  tiylcs  Devves,  sonityme  instructoui  t» 
your  nol'le  grace  in  this  selfe  ton^e.  1576  FLEMING  ranopl. 
l-'pist.  213  To  the  end  hee  might  winne  Heraclitus  lo 
be  his  instructour.  1583  HOLLYOAHD  Camfa  di  Fior  53 
The  most  famous  instructor  of  children.  1693  PRYMKN 
Jiit-ettal  Ded.  (1697)  61  Horace  is  somewhat  the  better 
Instructor  of  the  two.. his  Instructions  are  more  general  ; 
Juvenal's  more  limited.  1715  DE  FOE  Fain.  Instrittt.  \.  i 
(1841)  I.  29  The  Spirit  is  the  secret  instructor.  1873  Act  36 
«$•  37  Viet.  c.  77  §  13  A  permanent  staff,  consisting  of  an 
officer,  and  of  so  many  seamen  instructors  as  may  seem  fit. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  307  Let  the  judgment  of  them 
rest  with  the  instructor  of  youth. 

trans/.  1879  MCCARTHY  Own  Times  II.  xxix.  369  Such 
history,  .is  of  little  value  as  an  instructor  in  the  lessons  of 
the  times  and  events  it  deals  with. 

b.  spec,  in  American  colleges  :  A  college  teacher 
inferior  in  rank  to  a  professor;  variously  =  Reader, 
Teacher,  Lecturer,  or  Tutor,  in  an  English  college 
or  university. 

1900  Harvard  Unit1.  Catal,  1890-1900,  17  Lecturers  and 
Instructors. 

Hence  lustra  ctor ship,  the  office  or  post  of  an 
instructor. 

1882-3  SchttJTs  Enc\d.  Rcl;^.  Knoivl,  111.2344  Recently 
the  instructorship  has  been  changed  to  a  professorship.  1890 
rail  Mall  G,  23  Oct.  1/3  To  found,  or  aid  in  founding,  an 
instructorship  in  road  engineering. 

InstniCtreSS  (jnstizrktres).  [f.  IWSTBUCTOB 
or  -Eit  +  -Ess.]  A  female  instructor.  Alsoyf^. 

1630  BRATHWAIT  F.ng.  Genii,  in.  75  Education  is  the 
Scasoner  or  instructresse  [ed.  1641  misfir.  instructess]  of 
Youth,  in  principles  of  knowledge  fete,].  174*  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  IV.  38  You  must  allow  me  to  look  upon  you  as., 
my  Instructress.  1825  LYTTON  Falkland  28  To  be  the  in- 
structress of  an  infant,  a  Mother  should  be  its  playmate. 
1845  K.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop.  Editc.  ix.  (ed.  z)  229  It  will  be 
said,  that  the  Church  of  the  Country  is  the  proper  in- 
sti  iRtrcss  of  the  people. 

t  Instru  ctrice.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  INSTRUCT- 
OR, after  fern,  forms  from  F.  in  -rice.]  =prec. 

1531  ELYOT  Gw.  m.  iii,  Knowledge  also,  as  a  perfeytt 
instructrice  and  mastresse.-declareth  by  what  meane  ilu- 
sayd  preceptes  of  reason,  .may  be  well  vnderstande. 

•f  I*nstrumency.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  INSTRU- 
MENT, after  sbs.  in  -ENCY  from  adjs.  in  -ENT.]  =  IN- 
STRUMENTALITY i. 

1675  WOODHEAD,  etc.  Pataphr.  fiti>.  n  Deliverances., 
done  by  the  instrumency  of  the  angels. 

Instrument  (rnstrwrnenti,  sb.     [a.  F.  itistm- 
mcnt  (I4th  c. ;  the  earlier  form  vta&estrHtncnf  ,  or 
ad.  L.  instrument-urn  provision,  apparatus,  furni- 
ture, an  implement  or  tool,  a  document,  f.  ;«.w. 
to  fit  out,  equip,  INSTRUCT.] 

1.  That  which  is  used  by  an  agent  in  or  for  the 
performance  of  an  action ;  a  thing  with  or  through 
which  something  is  done  or  effected  ;  anything  that 
serves  or  contributes  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  or  end  ;  a  means. 

1340  HAM  ['OLE  Pr.  Cense.  3139  Bot  bat  fire  es  An  in- 
strument of  Goddes  rygbtwysnej.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Lore  in.  vi.  (Skean  1.  52  Ye  han  in  your  bodk  diuers  mem- 
bers, and  fine  sondrie  wities,  ..  whiche  thyn.ci.-s  as  instru- 
mentes  ye  vsen,  as  your  handes  apart  to  handle,  <  1477 
CAXION  Jason  37  Spekyng  with  the  mouth  whiche  is  instru- 
ment of  the  dischargyiiK  and  discouering  of  hertes.  c  153* 
Du  WES  Introtf,  l-'r.  in  Pfctggr.  987  This  verbe  am  the  whtcli 
is  an  instrument  wherby  we  do  expresse  by  our  won 
verbes  passives.  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  NmvttsCatech 
180  Faith  is  not  the  cause  but  the  instrument  of  justification. 
1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  171  The  Goi!s  are  iust,  and  of  our 
pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  vs.  1675  BAXTER 
Cat /t.  TIu-ol.  i.  i.  107  Properly  an  Instrument  is  an  efficient 
cau.se  moved  by  the  principal  to  an  effect  above  its  proper 
virtue.  1776  .\n\.\i  SMIIH  //".  X.  iv.  i.  (1869)  II.  z  Among 
the  Tartars,  .cattle  are  the  instruments  of  commerce.  1807 
T.  THOMSON  C/tcni.  {ed.  3)  II.  521  The  importance  of  the 
salts  as  chemical  instruments  is  very  much  connected  with 
their  solubility  in  water.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  II. 
)  At  all  periods  of  English  hist  on  .  .illads 

v  •  re  the  popular  instruments  equally  of  libel  and  of  praise. 
b.  A  person  made  use  of  by  another  person  or 
being,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose.     (In 
mod.  use  often  taken  as^y.  from  2  :  cf.  tooL} 

1 1  1340  HAMPOLK  Psalter  xliv.  2  contm..   His  instiinm-rsi, 
whaim  he  ledis  as  he  will,    c  1386  CHAUCEH  Man  of  Law'* 
T.  272  Thou  madest  Eua  bryngc  vs  in  seruat;< 
strument  so. .  Makestow  of  wommen  whan  thon  w°  h 
1548  H  \i.i    CArVM  ,  Hen.  V  68  The  duke  <>f  l!i- 
convenient  organe  and  a  necessary  instrument 
his  (U-sirt.s  to  his  purpose.     1611  SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  i.  ii,  415 
He  sweares,  As  he  had  seen't,  or  been' 
vice  you  to't.      1661  UKAMHAI.L  2W  I'ind.  iii.  4;  «'"' 
him  as  an  instrument  tu  reform   bis  Church.      1716  Sv.  TM 
Gulliver  i.  v,  I  would  never  be  an  instrument  of  DftDgHig  .» 
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free  and  brave  people  into  slavery.  1867  BRIGHT  6/. 
America  29  June  {18761 144  To  do  honour  to  a  most  eminent 
instrument  in  the  achievement  of  that  freedom.  1896  /'rt/Vy 
News  28  Apr.  3/1  The  divergence  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  instrument  in  South  Africa  has  been  no  less  marked. 

2.  A  material  thing  designed  or  used  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  mechanical  or  other  physical 
effect ;  a  mechanical  contrivance  (usually  one  that 
is  portable,  of  simple  construction,  and  wielded  or 
operated  by  the  hand);  a  tool,  implement,  weapon. 

Now  usually  distinguished  from  a  tool,  as  being  used  for 
more  delicate  work  or  for  artistic  or  scientific  purposes  1  a 
workman  or  artizan  has  his  tools,  a  draughtsman,  surgeon, 
dentist,  astronomical  observer,  his  instruments.  Distin- 
guished from  a  machine,  as  being  simpler,  having  less  mech- 
anism, and  doing  less  work  of  itself ;  but  the  terms  overlap. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  XVH.  342  The  ynglis  host.  .With  In- 
strumentis  on  seir  maneris,  As  scaffatis,  ledderis,  and  couer- 
yngis,  Pykis,  howis,  and  ek  stalT-slyngis.  c  1301  CHAUCER 
Astrol.  Pro!,  f  i  Conclusions  apertenyng  to  the  same  in- 
strument [Astrolabe].  1432-50  tr.  Higden.  (Rolls)  I.  357 
Berenge  in  theire  honde  an  instrumente  callede  a  sparth. 
1530  PALSGR.  234/2  Instrument  of  any  handy  crafte,  ovtil. 
1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  $  Jnl.  v.  iii.  200  Here  is  a  Frier,  and 
Slaughter'^  Roineus  man,  With  Instruments  vpon  them  fit 
to  open  These  dead  mens  Tombes.  1611  BIBLE  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22  Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing  in- 
struments. 1634  SIR'!'.  HERBERT  Trav.  147  A  Crossebowe, 
..  not  comparable  to  the  Gun  (an  instrument  they  now 
make  practice  of).  1658  W.  SANDERSON  GrapJiice  68  Take 
a  needle  or  small  pointed  Instrument,  heated  in  a  Candle. 
1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  (1691)  49  An  Instrument  to  measure 
the  Motion  of  the  Wind.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Maritime 
Surv.  74  The  other  Distances  may  be  got  sufficiently  exact 
by  Intersections  of  a  good  Needle,  without  any  other  Instru- 
ment to  take  the  Angles.  1843  J.  CLASON  Serin,  xi.  189 
Instruments  of  torture  are  unknown.  Mod.  A  case  of  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  surgeon  had  to  use  instruments. 
t  b.  collect.  Apparatus.  (A  Latinism.)  Obs. 

1671  MILTON/*.  R.  111.388  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly 
arm,  And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 

3.  spec.    A   contrivance   for   producing   musical 
sounds,  by  the  vibrations  of  some  solid  material 
(as  strings,  reeds,  rods,  membranes,  etc.),  or  of  a 
body  of  air  in  a  pipe  or  tube. 

Musical  instruments  are  commonly  classified  as  WIND 
instruments^  STRINGED  instruments^  and  instruments  of 
PERCUSSION  (most  REED  instruments  being  classed  under 
"wind  instruments)  \  see  these  words. 

c  1290  .V.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  225/191  As  a  fij>ele  his  wynges  furde 
..  Muriere  Instrument  neuere  nas  ban  his  wyngen  were! 
13. .  E.  E.Alltt.P.  B.  1081  Aungelles  with  instrumentes  of 
organes& pypes.  ^1381  CHAUCER  Parl.Foulesigi Of  Instreu- 
mentis  of  strengis  in  a-cord  Herde  I  so  pleye,  and  rauyshyng 
swetnesse.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xix.  88  Next,  .gase  all 
pe  mynistralles  ..  with  all  maner  of  instruments  of  music. 
a  1533  LD.  HEHNERS  Huon,  li.  172,  I  am  a  mynstrell  as  thou 
seest  here  by  myne  instrumentes.  1540  in  Old  City  Ace. 
Bk.  in  Arckaol,  Jrnl.  XLIII,  Pd  to  y3  clarke  for  playeng 
of  y°  yensterment  iiij11.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth,  in.  i.  6  Are  these 
I  pray  you,  winde  Instruments?  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride 
<V  rrej.  vi.  (1813)  20,  I  am  going  to  open  the  instrument, 
Eliza,  and  you  know  what  follows.  1815  —  Emma  (1870) 
III.  x.  287  She.. put  the  music  aside,  and.  .closed  the  instru- 
ment. 1863  LONGF.  Wayside  Inn  Prel.  271  The  instrument 
on  which  he  played  Was  in  Cremona's  workshops  made. 

f  4.  A  part  of  the  body  having  a  special  func- 
tion ;  an  organ.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  Prol.  149  In  wyfhode  I  wol  vse 
myn  Instrument  As  frely  as  my  inakere  hath  it  sent,  c  1400 
ir.  Sccreta  Secret^  Gov.  Lordsh.  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  79  Cold 
water  dronkyn  yn  wynter.  .destruys  pe  Instrumentis  of  pe 
brest,  &  harmys  be  longys.  1572  J.  JONES  Bathes  of  Bat It 
ii.  i8a,  Instrument,  or  organ  [of  taste]  is  a  skinne  pellicle, 
or  philme,  stretched  in  the  over  part  of  the  tongue.  1656 
RIDGLEV  Pract.  Physuk  28  Whatsoever  is  troublesome  to 
the  instruments  of  breathing.  1718  J.  CHAMBEKLAYNE 
Relig.  Phihs.  (1730)  I.  xiii.  §  i  Among  all  the  Instruments 
which  Animals  use,  those  of  the  external  Senses  are  least 
of  all  known  to  us. 

5.  Law.  A  formal  legal  document  whereby  a 
right  is  created  or  confirmed,  or  a  fact  recorded; 
a  formal  writing  of  any  kind,  as  an  agreement, 
deed,  charter,  or  record,  drawn  up  and  executed  in 
technical  form,  so  as  to  be  of  legal  validity. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  257/1  It  ought  to  be  myn  for 
I  haue  therof an  Instrument  publyque.  1494  FABYAN  Citron. 
vii.  344  The  sayde  lordysshewyd  an  instrument  or  wrytynge, 
at  y"  which  hynge  many  labellys  with  sealys,  as  the  Kynges 
scale,  syr  Edwarde  hys  sonnys  scale,  wl  many  other  of  the 
nobles  of  the  lande.  1523  LD.  BKKNEHS  l-'roiss.  I.clxxiv.  211 
( )f  this  ordynaunce  and  booties  there  were  made  instrumentes 
publykes,  and  letters  patentes,  seyled  by  bothe  Kynges. 
1570  BUCHANAN  Admonit.  Wks.  (1892)  28  Y"  tardinall 
Hetoun  quha  be  ane  fals  instrument  had  taken  y°  suppreme 
authoritie  to  himself.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (i6«j8) 
214  There  were  present  at  the  sight  hereof  seven  pubhck 
notaries,  which  called  witnesses,  and  made  instruments 
thereupon.  1660  Trial  Regie.  45  We  shall  show  that  In- 
strument, that  was  made  under  the  Hand,  and  Seal,  of  the 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  as  well  as  others,  for  Execution  of  the 

King:    that    Bloody   Warrant.      1767    BtACKBTOKl    Comm. 

II.  ix.  142  We  may  observe,  in  Madox's  collection  of 
antient  instruments,  some  leases  for  years  of  a  pretty  early 
date.  1827  HAM. AM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  24=,  'I  he 
instrument  under  which  he  (Cromwell)  took  his  title  ac- 
corded to  him  no  unnecessary  executive  authority.  1845 

M'-CULLOCH  Taxation  li.  vi.  §  3  (1852)  284  The  payment  of 
the  proper  duty  is  made  essential  to  the  validity  <>i  .m 
instrument.  1866  CHLMI-  Banking  v.  104  Where  an  instru- 
ment is  drawn  in  a  careless  way,  in  the  form  of  a  promissory 

nnir   and  accepted,  and  indorsed  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

b.  Sf.  Law.  A  formal  and  duly  authenticated 
record,  drawn  up  by  a  notary-pnbhc,  of  any  trans- 
action ;  hence  to  ask.  give,  take  in-slmmcnts. 
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*535    LVNDKSAV  Siityre   2832    (Haimatyn. 
my  Tordts,  planely  we  disconwjnt  ;   N  I   iak  ane 

instrument.    1540  Sc.  A<ts  ")',< 
Scribe  of  courts  icfusis  to  i;iuc  inslir. 
to  ony  persons  tlcsirand  it  it  samin,  he  sail  tint-  h 
157*  BUCHANAN  Detect.  Mary  F  ij  (Jam.),  Upon  the  quliilk 
,  .the  said  aduocatc  askit  an  act  of  Court  ami  Instrumentis, 
and  desyrit  of  the  Justice  proces  conform  thairto.     a  1693 
UMQUHACT  £«&*/*&  in.  xxiii,  We  will  take  Instrument  form- 
ally  and  authentically  extended,  to  the  end  he  be  not,  after 
his  Decease  declared  an  Hcretick.   1814  Si.nri  Jf'iir.  1,  The 
liar  on  of  Brad  ward  i  tie  then  took  instruments.,  bearing  that 
all  points  and  circumstances  uf  the  act  of  homage  li, 
rite  et  solcnnitcr  aita  ft  ptracta.     '897   'Johnston 
ristflris.    Diary  (Scot.  Hist.  Sue.)  96  note,  Instruments  are 
the  formal  and  duly  authenticated  narrative  by  a  Notary 
public  of  res  gesttu  of  which  a  person  interested  desires  to 
preserve  a  record.     The  practice  of  taking  instruments  is 
now  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Church  Courts. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  instrument-maker  ^  -mak- 
ing ^usually  scientific  instruments). 

a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  99  Made  by  a  skilful 
Mathemalical-Instrumeni-maker.  1770  HARRINGTON  in  Phil, 
Trans.  LXI.  294,  I.  .directed  two  ram-gages  . .  to  be  made 
by  your  instrument-maker.  1836  DUBOURG  Violin  ix.  (18781 
269  The  Italian  renown  for  instrument-making  attained  it> 
climax  by  the  productions  of.  .Straduarius  and  Guamerius. 
1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy  280  The  u; 
lower  rows  of  terminals  are  used  for  the  '  Up  and  '  Duv\  n  ' 
line  wires:  the  two  intermediate  rows  are  'Instrument' 
terminals.  Ibid.  294  The  instrument  counters  and  floors. 

Instrument  (i'nstrrfment,  instiwme'nt),  v.  [f. 
prec.  sb.  :  cf.  F.  ins  t  nun  enter  (1440  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).  For  the  pronunciation  cf.  COMPLIMENT  z/,] 

1.  Law.  a.  intr.  To  draw  up  an  instrument  (see 
prec.  5).     b.  trans.  To  address  an  instrument  to, 
petition  by  means  of  an  instrument. 

1719  Descr.  Parish  of  Deer  in  Alex.  Smith  Aberdtensh. 
(1875)  1065  The  presbitry  instrumented  in  terms  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  to  make  patent  doors  for  them.  1751 
J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  74  When  the  sixty 
Days  are  run,  and  no  Indictment  execute,  then  the  Prisoner 
instruments  the  Lord  Advocate,  .and  thereafter  presents 
a  Petition,  .for  Letters  of  Liberation. 

2.  A/us.  To  arrange  or  score  (a  piece  of  music  i 
for  instruments,  esp.  for  an  orchestra. 

182*  Blackiv.  Mag.  XII.  443  These  he  hastily  wrote  down 
upon  scraps  of  paper,  and  next  morning  arranged  them  ;  or, 
to  make  use  of  his  own  term,  instrumented  them.  1845 

E.  HOLMES  Mozart  136  Mozart,  .is  deep  in  a  '  Miserere  '. . 
to  contain  three  choruses,  a  fugue,  and  a  duet,  and  to  be 
instrumented  for  a  large  orchestra.    1878  E.  PROUT  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mits.  I.  35  note.  The  Te  Deum  and  Acis  were  instru- 
mented by  Mendelssohn. 

Instrumental  (instrumental),  a.  and  sb.    [a. 

F.  instrumental  (Oresme,  i4th   c.),   ad.   med.L. 
instrumentalis  :  see  INSTRUMENT  sb.  and  -AL.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  instrument  (material  or 
subservient) ;  serving  as  an  instrument  or  means ; 
contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose 
or  result. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  \\\.  xx[i].  (Add.  MS.  27944*, 
The  cause  material  and  instrumental  [L.  instruntentalts}  is 
in  the  tonge.  1478  Househ.  Ord.  (1700)  44  No  fees  of  plate 
nor  sylver,  but  it  be  in  his  instrumental  tools  perused  by  occu- 
pation. 1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  To  Rdr.  p  vb,  The 
service  of  his  natural!  abilities,  and  the  use  of  his  instru- 
mental! powers.  1583  STUBBES  Aiuit.  Abus.  11.  (1882)  59  We 
giue  unto  God  ..  the  cheefest  rule  in  all  things,  all  other 
creatures  being  but  the  instrumental!,  or  secundarie  causes. 
1697  tr.  Burgersdicius  his  Logic  \.  xvii.  65  The  Instru- 
mental Cause  is  that  which  subserves  the  principal  Cause 
in  its  Effecting.  1766  FORDVCE  Serin.  Yn%.  Wont.  (1767) 
II.  xi.  137  The  instrumental  duties  of  religion,  as  they  are 
usually  termed.  1848  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  (1874)  I.  vi.  322  The 
art  of  persuasive  argumentation  will,  like  every  other  in- 
strumental art,  be  capable  of  abuse. 

b.  Const,  to,  in  ;  \inf.  ;  rarely  \ofy  \for. 

1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  (J.I,  Prayer,  which  is  in- 
strumental  to  every  thing.  1655  HARTLIB  AY/  Sitktttorm 
To  Rdr.,  Then  would  all  hands  be  set  a-wprk,  and  every 
one  would  become  instrumental!  to  serve  himselfe  and  his 
Neighbours  in  Love.  1663  DHYDEN  Wild  Gallant  iv.  i,  You 
have  been  instrumental,  I  hear,  of  my  Preferment.  1666 
PF.PYS  Diary  28  Apr.,  My  Lady  Castlemaine  isinstrumental 
in  this  Matter.  1722  SI--WKL  Hist.  Quakers  U795)  1.  Pr?f. 
9,  I  was  prepared  to  be  instrumental  for  such  a  work  as  this. 
1736  HUTLER  Anal.  \.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  57  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  revolutions.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  \.  17 
Zeal  for  greater  rigour  of  thought  was  instrumental  m  de- 
veloping a  new  vehicle  of  language  in  the  creation  of  a  prose 
style.  1881  J.  SIMON  in  Nature  XXIV.  372/1  When  the  life 
of  either  man  or  brute  is  to  be  made  merely  instrumental  to 
the  establishment  of  a  scientific  truth. 

c.  Serving  well  for  the   purpose  ;    serviceable, 
useful ;  effective,  efficient.     Now  rare  or  Qbs. 

1603  SHAKS.  Hani.  \.  ii.  48  The  Head  is  not  m. 
to  the  Heart,  The  Hand  more  Instrumental!  to  the  Mouth. 
1672  MAKVEI.L  Reh.  Transp.  i.  26  II 
the  Captain  hath  been,  the  Genera!  usu*l!) 
honour  of  the  Action.     1674   AY.VT.I   Paftn    C.IPI 
My    Lord  Conway    &    S'  Arthr    Forbes   hav«-   1  ! 
mentall  &  usefull  to  me  herein.     1709  SWIFT  .' 
AY//C    Wks.  1755  II.  i.  115  It  would  be  very  in  tl 
to  have  a  law  made      1782   I'KIKSIH-V  CerrtM.  - 
i7S  Th-.^e  tnith.s  win.  :  "UU- 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  performed  with,  or  arising 
from,  a  material  instrument ;  due  to  the  instrument 
(as  instrumental  error}. 

1644  NVK  C.unnry  n.  (1647)  47  'H*  ('eK'' 
thatwas  cut   in  the  Circle  of  the    Instrument,   when   you 
made  your  Instrumentall  observation.     1760  P»MMTWI  in 
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I'llll.     I'rfini.    \   1 

.jive  the  true 
1797  1  IOWM.'.I,  /'/ji/;,/    . 

1830  Hi ,  \\if.   rhil.   \ 

strumental  errors.    1876  ' 

3.  ( )f  music  :  1'crformed  on,  or  composed  : 
instrument  or  iiistiuniciits.       '  <il.} 

1509  HAWKS  /Vu/.  i'lt'tis.  \\\.  ften.i'- 
dam,  huiu. 

-  ;  •      • 

three  dan.  with  rare  music,  -.'»-al  and 

•ual.      1667   Minos  /'.  /,.  iv.  6Sfi   v 
touch   of  number 

nid.      1891   Times  H  <  ' 
ance  is  better 

b.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to?  a  musical 
instrument,  rare. 

(11683    WAI. ION    Angler  \.   (iB86»    .  tingale.. 

breathes  s,uch  .'-.v 
throat,     /i  1822  SIIKI  i  i 

blood  and  life  within  those  snowy  tm^ci^  'I  un.h  \\ 
to  the  instrumental  ^^ 

f  4.  Old  Physiol.  Having  a  special  vital  func- 
tion; that  is  a  bodily  organ;  organic.  (Cf.  IN- 
STKI-MENT  sb.  4.)  Obs. 

1533  ELVOTC^W/.  Hflthc(\^\}  job,  Member*  instrumental! 
[are]  The  stomake  :  The  raines  :  The  bowel k-s.:  All  tint 
£reat  synewes.  1578  HANISTLK  Hist.  M,m  i ..  \\  A  Miis*  Ic  , . 
is  an  instrumentall  part  of  the  body.  1607  '1  OI-SEIJ 
Beasts  (1658)266,  I  wish  all  Farriar-... tu  know  the  causes  of 
all  diseases,  as  well  in  the  parts  similar  as  instrumental. 

5.  Gram.  The  name  of  a  cast-  in  the  ded< 
of  some  languages    as  Sanskrit  and  Slavoi.. 
noting  that  with  or  by  which  something  is  done. 

Called  also  '  the  ablative  of  the  instrument ',  and  l>y  early 
authors  of  English  Sanskrit  grammars  cauaatirf,  and  tin- 
planentivc.  The  Skr.  name  is  ktirana  means,  instruim-iit , 

1806  CAKKV  Sungskrit  Grant.  864  Of  the  instnnm 
after  the  verb.     1813  W.  TAVLOK  in  Monthly  AVr.  I  XXI. 
476  Several  Slavonian  dialed  ,  the  six 

cases  of  the  Latins,  and  an  instrumental  ca^e.  1874-5  IV 
PILLON  Man.  Contf.  Philol,  (1877)  106  In  l>oth  languages 
[Greek  and  Latin]  we  shall  find  remnants  of  both  locative 
and  instrumental  forms.  1879  Wnnxtv  Sanscrit  Grata. 
§  283  Many  instrumental  constructions  ..  call  in  tr. 
for  other  prepositions  than  'with'  or  '  by  '  ;  yet  the  true 
instrumental  relation  is  usually  to  be  traced. 

6.  Law.    =lN8TBi'MENTARY  a.  3.   rare. 

1790  DALLAS  Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  209  Instruintmal  wit- 
nesses are  always  called  upon. 

B.  sb. 

fl.  That  which  is  instrumental  to  some  end  or 
purpose  (see  A.  i) ;  an  instrument,  means.  Obs. 

[1597  A,  M.  tr.  Guillt'jiit'ttus  /-'r.  C/tirurg.  Q,  To  demon- 
strate, not  only  the  materialle  and  formal  principles,  but 
the  Instrumentalles.]  1605  BACON  Ad'.'.  Learn.  \\.  \.  §  m 
Unto  the  deepe,  fruitefull,  and  operative  studie  of  many 
Scyences. -Bookes  be  not  the  only  I nstru mentals.  1643 
Sm  J.  SrtLMAN  Case  of  Affairs  \\  Through  ihe  concurrent 
of  those  that  are  the  instrumental  of  His  restraint. 

f  2.  An  '  instrumental  *  part  of  the  body  (see 
A.  4) ;  a  bodily  organ.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guy-dot's  Quest.  Chirurg.  etc.,  As  to  the 
seconde  questyon  that  asketh  why  they  [members]  be  called 
organykes  &  Instrumentalles.  1564  P.  MCX>KK  H^e  Health 
i.  iv.  7  Some  other  paries  in  the  body  be  called  ..  instru 
menlalles  and  vnlyke  partes. 

3.  Gram.  The  instrumental  case,  '  the  ablative  of 
the  instrument ' :  see  A.  5. 

1806  CAREY  Snugskrit  Gram.  35  There  are  seven  cases, 
viz.  the  Nominative,  Accusative,  Instrumental     t-ti    L      1824 
HEARD  Russ.  Grant.  §  9  There  are  six  cases  in  th-    '• 
I^in^ua^e :  the  Nominativr,  the  Accusative,  the  (> 
the  Dative,  the  Instrumental,  the  Prepositional.    1879  S»  n- 1 
Aiiglo-Sax.  Rdr.  (ed.  2.1    Introd.  48   Adjectiva   h.i\c  thr 
three  Renders  of  nouns,  and  the  same  cases,  with  the  addi- 
tion uf  the  instrumental.     1879  WHITNEY  Sansfrit  GrmfH 
§278  The  instrumental  is  originally  the  WM-case :  it  de- 
notes adjacency,  accotnpiiniment.  a> 
into  th«  expresaon  of  nuai^  .md  unstmincnl 

Instrume'ntalist.  [t M>  r -I>T  ] 

1.  One  who  plays  on  a  musical   instalment ;  ;i 
performer  of  instrumental  music.  (,Opp.  to  vocalist.) 

18*3  Herald  in  Spirit  /V7'.  Jrnls.  (i^4\  108  There  arc 
many  aspiring  in&tmmentaliita  who  protest  boldK 

:     -  -.-(,tR   fifltStr.    > 

Uniting  the  mm 

and  instrununi.ili.-i!.     1871  .  /'  '  'us  body 

b.  A  composer  of  instrument*!  music,  rare. 

1880  W. 

in  which  he  [lleetlio\«:n]  liv.  d  produced  more  than  one  in- 

2.  An  !  music 
in  public  worship. 

1882-3  ' 

illslHl  '• 

Instrumentality  un^ti.-  [t.  as 

pra       ITV.] 

1.  The-    quU  instru- 

mental; iho  fact  or  function  of  sen 
used  for  the  accomplishment  d  pose  or 

cinl  ;  agency. 

1651  \\\-  Kait1'  IS 

i  cause  uf  t! 

vn  Re- 


INSTRUMENTALIZE. 
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ceptiun  of  Christ  himself  (by  the  said  Physicall  instrument- 
alit\).  1692  RAV  Dissol.  ll'orltt  lii.  117;-'  i)  l>y  the  Inter- 
vention and  Instrumenlalilyof  second  Causes.  1747  BUTLER 
Serin.  ML*.  Lords  Wks.  1874  II.  202  Civil  government  is 
that  part  of  God's  government  . .  \vhich  he  exercises  by  the 
instrumentality  of  men.  1849  M.VAI'LAV  Hut.  Eng.  vii. 
H.  ?~4  An  interest  was  _establishcd  in  the  army  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Churchill. 

2.  with  //.  That  which  serves  or  is  employed  for 
some  purpose  or  end  ;  a  means,  an  agency. 

a  1677  HALK  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  295  (Jod  needed  not 
the  subsidiary  Instrumentalities  of  Nature  to  compleat  his 
Work.  1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  i.  n  The  moral  and  intelli- 
gent instrumentality  . .  is  nothing  else  than  the  vital  force 
which  animates  each  single  believer.  i838CiLADSTONE.SVa/t- 
in  Kel.  Ck.  iv.  tL.i,  From  that  liability  to  abuse  with  which 
state  power  is  charged,  no  human  instrumentality  is  exempt. 
1875  MAINE  Hist.  I  int.  ix.  255  One  of  the  most  powerful 
instrumentalities  in  the  historical  transformation  of  the 
civilised  world. 

t  Instrnme  utalize,  v.  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

•1ZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  render  instrumental  to  some 
end  ;  to  fashion  into  an  instrument ;  to  organize. 

1594  CAKEW  Hutirtc's  Exam.  Wits  To  Rdr.,  Hee  instru- 
mentalized  their  braine  in  such  sort,  as  they  might  receiue 
it  with  ease.  Ibid.  .1616)  50  If  a  reasonable  soule  informe 
a  well  instrumentalized  bodie  ..  his  knowledge  comes  little 
behind  that  of  the  subtillest  deuill.  1629  T.  ADAMS  Medit. 
Creed  Wks.  1862  III.  147  God  first  instrumentalised  a  perfect 
body,  and  then  infused  a  living  soul. 

2.  To  measure  or  reckon  by  means  of  instruments. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  A  ft  i</ Survey  II.  iv.  53  If  the  place 
cannot  bee  brought  within  view,  instrumentali/e  the  tract 
at  Randon.   Ibid.,  To  instrumentalize  a  distance,  lirst  point- 
forth  two  competent  stations,  and  from  the  first  quantulate 
the  angle  betwixt  the  marke  and  second  station. 

Instrumentally  instr«me-iitali',  adv.  [f. 
INSTRUMENTAL  a.  +  -I.Y  -.] 

1.  In  an  instrumental  manner ;  in  the  way  of  in- 
strumentality,    a.  As  an  instrument  or  means  ;  by 
being  employed  for  some  purpose. 

1581  SHERWIN  in  Confer.  \.  (15841  E  iv,  Faith  iustifieth  in- 
slrumentally.  1608  A.  WILLET  uucaftm  Exod.  41  Angels 
. .  may  insti  umental lie  pronounce  the  blessings  of  God. 
1711  G.  GARY  Phys.  Phylcuficlt  146  God.  -Excommunicates 
Efficiently,  the  Clergy  do  it  Instruinentally,  as  his  Instru- 
ment:,. 111795  JiuKKE  Popery  Lau's  iii.  I.  Wks.  IX.  ^62 
They  will  argue,  that  the  end  being  essentially  beneficial, 
the  means  become  instrunienlally  so.  1871  Daily  Neil's 
i  Feb.,  To  acknowledge  it  . .  as  insli  umentally  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  meeting  of  a  '  National  Assembly '. 

b.  By  the  agency  of  another  thing  or  person  ; 
by  an  instrument  or  means. 

161*  T.  TAYLOR  Contm.  Titus  iii.  i  The  spirit  indeed  doth 
it  principally,  but  by  the  word  in  the  ministery  instrument- 
.illy,  a  1631  DONNE  En.  (1651)  141  They  must  do  it  instru. 
mentally  by  others,  a  1871  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
xxxiii.  18-19  She  never  knew  to  whom  she  was  instrument- 
ally  indebted  for  this  timely  and  merciful  assistance, 

2.  By  means  of  a  (.material  or  legal)  instrument. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Instritinentalnu-nte,  by  deed,   instrument, 
cuidence  or  writing,  instrumentally.     1633  T.  JAMES  I'cy. 
fig,  I  tpoke  the  height  of  it  instrumentally.    1760  PEMBERTON 
in  Pkil.  Trans.  LI.  910  A  problem  . .  proposed,  and  solved 
instrumentally  upon  a  globe.     1807  HUTTON  Course  Math. 
II.  7  In  the  Third  Method,  Or  Instrumentally,  as  suppose 
by  the  log.  lines  on  one  side  of  the  common  two-foot  scales. 

b.  With  or  upon  a  musical  instrument. 
1716  Loud.  Go.*.  No.  5487  '3  Mr.  Purcell's  Te  Deum  will 
be  vocally  and  instrumentally  performed.  179*5  MASON  Ch. 
.J/KJ.  i.  27  The  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church  . .  condemned 
musical  Devotion  when  inslrumentally  accompanied.  1876 
GRANT  Burgh  Sell.  Scotl.  II.  xiii.  373  Schools,  .in  whicll  the 
music  of  the  church  was  taught  vocally  and  instrumentally. 

t  Instrume'ntalness.  O/>s.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  -  INSTRUMENTALITY  i. 

1655  SIR  H.  VANE  Retired  Man's  Medit.  360  For  their 
greater  instrumentalnesse  unto  Satan,  in  rage,  fiercenesse 
and  cruelty,  a  1660  HAMMOND  (J.»,  The  instrumentalness 
of  riches  to  works  of  charity. 

t  Instrume-ntar,  a.  Sc.  06s.    [f.  INSTRUMENT: 

SCI'  -AB-1.]     =lNSTRL'MENTARY  a.  3. 

c  1575  Balfour's  Praeticks  (1754)  383  Albeit  the  remanenl 
of  the  witnessis  instrumenlar,  beand  of  greiter  nombre,  de- 
pone or  say  aganis  the  samin. 

t  Instrumenta  riari,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next 
-t-  -AN.]  =next,  2. 

1649  BULWER  Patkoniyot.  \.  vi.  29  The  passions  aptly  obey 
the  instrumentarian  parts. 

Instrumentary  iustnnne'ntari),  a.  \i.  IN- 
STRUMENT -r  -AHY;  ct".  V.iiistrumeH/aire^isjhc.'}.] 

1 1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  serving  as  an  instrument 
or  means  ( =  INSTRUMENTAL  a.  i ,  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  an  instrument  or  means.  Obs. 

a  1617  BAVNE  On  Eph.  (1658)  151  This  opinion  makelh  the 
divine  properties  become  instrumentary  faculties,  as  it  were 
to  a  finite  nature.  1642  Deelar.  Lords  <y  Coinin.  3  Aug.  6 
Made  use  of.  -as  instrumentary  and  subservient  to  it.  1657 
M.  LAWRENCE  UltSrPract.  Faith  83  Faith  doth  notjustifie 
by  merit  ..  hut  onely  by  the  instrumentary  application  of 
Christ's  righteousness. 

t  2.  Serving  for  some  particular  vital  function  ; 
organic:  =  INSTRUMENTAL  a.  4.  Obs. 

1564  P.  MOORE  Hope  Health  \.  iv.  7  All  other  inslr 
tane  members  besides  these  foure,  are  lesse  principal!.     1638 
A    KLAD  Cliirurg.  ii.  9  The  veines  and  arteries  are  instru- 
mentary  parts. 

3.  Sc.  Law.  Of  or  relating  to  a  deed  or  legal  in- 
strument ;  in  phr.  instrumentary  witness,  one  who 
witnesses  a  deed.     (Cf.  INSTIIUME.NTAK.) 


1722  W.  FORKES  Instit.  Law  Scot.  11.  176  Witnesses  in 
written  Contracts,  called  Instrumental)'  witnesses.  1773 
,  ERSKINE  Instil.  Law  Scat.  led.  2)  iv.  ii.  §  5.  666  Offered  to 
be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  procurator  and  instrumentary 
witnesses.  1868  Act  31  f,  32  Viet.  c.  101  §  139  It  shall  be 
competent  for  any  female  person  ..  to  act  as  an  instru- 
mentary witness  in  the  same  manner  as  any  male  person. 

Instrumentation  ^nstr;mient<T'  Jan),  [a.  F. 
instrumentation  (1835  in  Diet.  Ai'ad.},  f.  instru- 
menler:  see  INSTRUMENT  v.  and  -ATH>N.] 

1.  Mus.    The   composition    or    arrangement    of 
music  for  instruments,  esp.  for  an  orchestra  (usually 
with  reference  to  the  art  or  skill  shown  by  the  com- 
poser in  adapting  the  parts  to  the  various  instru- 
ments) ;  orchestration. 

1845  !'*•  HOLMES  Mo~art  222  The  cantatas,  .possess  not 
only  all  the  dignity  of  Gluck.  but  an  instrumentation  far 
more  brilliant  and  spirited.  1875  OUSELEY  Mus.  Form  ii.  4 
To  supply  the  harmonies,  the  counterpoints,  and  even  the 
Instrumentation.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mns.  II.  567  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  good  In- 
strumentation are  (I.)  Solidity  of  Structure,  (II.)  Breadth  of 
Tone,  (III.)  Boldness  of  Contrast,  (IV.)  Variety  of  Colouring. 
U  b.  Erroneously  used  for  :  Performance  of  in- 
strumental music ;  playing  on  instruments  (with 
reference  to  style). 

1856  KI-SKIN  Mai.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xix.  §  6  twte,  Finished 
instrumentation  by  an  adequate  number  of  performers,  ex- 
quisite acting,  and  sweetest  singing,  might  be  secured.. at 
a  fourth  part  of  the  cost.  1893  Yorksh.  1'ost  14  Dec.  8/2 
The  choruses  were  admirably  sung.. The  instrumentation 
was  excellent, 

2.  The  use  of  a  scientific,  surgical,  or  other  in- 
strument ;  operation  with  an  instrument. 

1874  VAN  BUREN  Dis.  Genii.  Org.  34  The  first  principle  of 
instrumentation  in  the  urethra  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  force. 
1881  Xat/in-  No.  622.  516/2  Intensely  black  diffraction  rings 
round  each,  and  several  fainter  one>,  fewer  as  the  quality 
of  instrumentation  is  raised.  1884  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Bound 
Together,  Highways  f,  Parks  248  Something  more  is 
needed  than  the  Engineer,  stiff  with  his  instrumentation  and 
his  equations  and  his  economies  of  line. 

3.  Operation,    or  provision,   of   instruments  or 
means ;  instrumental  agency,  instrumentality. 

1858  BUSHNELL  Nat.  <y  Supertuit.  iv.  (1864'  91  Having 
nature  as  their  field  and  the  tool-house  of  their  instrumenta- 
tions. Jbid.  xii.  376  Otherwise  we  have  no  sufficient  instru- 
mentation, for  our  human  use  or  handling  of  so  great  a  fact. 
1883  D.  C.  MURRAY  Hearts  I II.  140  If  I  am  caught,  whether 
by  your  instrumentation  or  not,  I  shall  tell  what  I  know. 

Instrume'iitist.  rare.  [f.  INSTRUMENT  + 
-1ST;  cf.  F.  instrumentiste  (Littre  .]  — -  INSTBU- 

MEXTALIST  I. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornith.  Microl.  14  By  sounding  the  sounds 
[of  a  song)  only,  which  belongs  to  Instrumentists. 

Instrume'nto-,  comb,  form  (from  L.  im/ru- 
inentuni),  used  with  sb.  in  sense  'instrumental', 
with  adj.  in  sense  '  instrumentally '. 

1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  12  One.  .can  hardly  realize  the 
extent  to  which  this  inslrumento-mania  has  run  rampant. 
1898  llaily  News  10  Feb.  5/2  A  '  realistic  instrumento.de- 
scriptive'  opera. 

Instue,  variant  of  INSTITUE  Obs.,  to  institute. 

t  Instu-pefying,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [In-  -'.  Cf. 
L.  iiislupere  to  be  numb.]  Stupefying. 

1834  Tail's  Mug.  I.  586  Previous  uses.. had  filled  it  with 
hebetative  and  instupifying  qualities. 

tlnstyle.r.  O/>s.    Also6-Sinstile.    [f.  IN-- 

+  STYLE  s/>.  or  i:  See  also  ENSTYLE.]  trans. 
(with  coinpleincntal  ol>j.)  To  call  by  the  style  or 
name  of;  to  style,  denominate,  entitle. 

1596  DHAYTON  Li-gends  iv.  664  Him  She  instil'd  Defender 
ofthel'aith.  16150.  SANDYS  Tra-.'.  145  The  Christians  of 
the  West,  for  the  recovery'  of  the  Holy  Land  (so  by  them 
instiled).  1626  JACKSON  Crt-cd\[\\.  ix.  §  i  Abraham,  .was 
instiled  the  friend  of  God.  1714  GAY.V/^-//*.  Week  Proeme, 
Knowing  no  age  so  justly  to  be  instiled  Golden,  as  this  of  our 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Anne.  1759  MAKI  IN  Xat.  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  116  We  antiently  instile  Mongst  sundry  other  Things,  a 
Wonder  of  our  Isle. 

tlnsna've,  «.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insuav-is 
unpleasant,  f.  in-  (!N-  '•'•)  +  siiavis  sweet,  SUAVE. 
Cf.  F.  iiisuave.'}  Not  suave  or  sweet ;  unpleasant. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Kcnatt's  Disp.  503  It  admitted  of  no  sugar, 
but  many  insuave and . . useless  things.  1657  Physical Diet., 
/itsHa-.r,  unpleasant. 

Insuavity  Unswifviti).  rare.  [ad.  L.  insua- 
rit-as,  f.  insuavis:  see  prec.  and  SUAVITY.  Cf.  F. 
insuaviU  (Littre).]  Lack  of  suavity  or  sweetness  ; 
unpleasantness  ;  surliness. 

1621  BURION  Anat.  Mel.  \.  iv.  t.  (1624)  186  All  fears,  -dis- 
contents, imbonities,  insuavities  are  swallowed  up.. in  this 
Iri^h  sea,  this  Ocean  of  misery.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renotis 
/>/.'/.  54  By  reason  of  its  ill  udor  and  insuavity.  1878  T. 
HAKDY  Return  .Vdfh'c  III.  v.  ii.  Uj  It  partly  explained  the 
insuavity  with  which  the  woman  greeted  him. 

Insubduable  Uns»bdi«-ab'l),a.  rare.  [Ijf-".] 
That  cannot  be  subdued  ;  invincible. 

1865  IIISHNELL  1'ka.r.  Sacr.  u.  i.  103  The  insubduablc 
fires  of  hate. 

t  Insu'bid,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  ".  [ad.  L.  insnbid-iis 
(post-cl.)  slupid,  foolish.] 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glosscgr.,  hisubid,  rash,  without  considcta- 
tion,  heady. 

Insubjectiqn'jnsrbidjc'kjan).  rare.  [!N- :!.] 
\\  ant  of  subjection  ;  the  state  of  not  being  subject 
to  authority  or  control. 

1818  TODU,  Insul'jection,  state  of  disobedience  to  govern- 


ment. 1847  liisiiNELL  Chr.  Nurl.  u.  ii.  11861)  255  Some 
appearance  of  irritability,  or  in>ubjtuiun.  1878  H.  G. 
GL-INNESS  End  ff  Age  i  iS8o)  23  The  eternal  state  dates  from 
death's  destruction,  and  in  it  insubjection  is  unknown. 

Insubmergible  (insobms-adgib'l).  a.  [!N- a.] 
That  cannot  be  submerged  or  sunk  under  water. 

1808  SVD.  SMITH  \\'ks.  (18591  !•  '°o/i  Religion.,  is  so 
buoyant  and  so  insubmergible— that  it  may  be  made,  by 
fanatics,  to  carry  with  it  any  degree  of  error.  1822  AViy 
Monthly  M«£.  V.  382  One  of  the  company  in  this  insub. 
mergible  passage-boat.  1883  fisheries  Exhib.  Cat  a/.  19 
Collapsible  Insubmergible  JJlnghys  for  Fishing  Smacks. 

Insnbmersible  (insfbma-jslb'l),  a.  rare. 
[lN-3;  perh. after  F.  insubinersiblc  ^177.^  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.\]  =prec. 

l86s  ElQUIIOC  Corii'.i'all  169  The  English  exjiect  a  life- 
boat  to  be  insubmersiblc.     1879  D'.\N\EKS  tr.  7.  i 
l-'ur  Country  u.  iv.  107  A  wandering  island,  with  a  solid  in- 
submersible  foundation. 

Insnbmi-ssion.  rare.  [!N-:'.]  Want  of  sub- 
mission ;  unsubmissiveness ;  insubordination. 

1828  in  Witusi  ER. 

Insnbmissive  (inscbmi-siv), rt.   [IN--.]  Ni.i 

I    submissive ;  not  disposed  to  submit ;  unyielding  to 
power  or  authority  ;  unsubmissive. 

1841  .!/««.  11 '.  l-'erricr  iv.  350  Multitudes  are  at  once  in- 
submissive  and  despondent.  1878  SWINBURNE  /W///j  ,y  Ball. 
Ser.  M.  17  Thine  unbowed,  bright,  insubmissive  head. 

Insubordinate  (instfbfVjdin/t),  a.  (sb.)  [IN-  3; 
|    cf.  F.  insul'ordonnt  (1/89  in  Ilatz.-Darrn.'.]     Not 
i    subordinate,     a.  Not   obedient   to  the   orders   of 
superiors ;  prone  to  insubordination. 

1849  C'  njDi.N  Speeches  86  To  keep  down  a  very  restless  and 
insubordinate  population ;  but  why  restless  and  insubor- 
dinate? 1864  I'aily  Tel.  23  Sept.,  A  motley  crewofin^ub- 
ordinate  adventurers.  1897  P.  WARI M.  Tales  Old  Regime 
37  To  be  insubordinate  was  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin. 
b.  Not  subordinate  in  altitude;  not  inferior. 

1868  Mn. MAN  ,y/.  Faiifs  398  Those  adjacent  buildings  soar 
to  an  insubordinate  height. 

B.  s6.  One  who  is  insubordinate. 

1886  SIR  F.  H.  DOYLE  Remin.  45  In  managing  his  subor- 
dinates (insubordinates  I  should  rather  call  them).  1896 
U'cstin.  Gaz.  25  Feb.  2/1  He  ..  was  court-martialled,  and 
came  near  being  shot.  But.  -the]  had  early  become  a  past 
master  of  chess  . .  The  staff  Were  unable  to  face  a  sudden 
curtailment  of  their  only  recreation,  and  the  insubordinate 
was  spared. 

Hence  Insubo'rdinately  a</v.,  in  an  insubordi- 
nate, unsubmissive,  or  refractory  manner. 

18. .  in  Jas.  Grant  llisl.  India  (1876)  I.  xli.  .'oo/i  The 
king's  troops.. loudly  and  insubordinately  uttered  the  old 
complaint  of  want  of  beef. 

Insubordination  intfbpiduifHau}.  [!N-  ; ; 
perh.  after  F.  insubordination  (1788  in  Hati.- 
Darm.).]  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  insubor- 
dinate ;  absence  of  subordination  or  submission ; 
resistance  to  or  defiance  of  authority  ;  refusal  to 
obey  orders  ;  refractoriness,  disobedience. 

1790  BCIJKE  f-  f.  AYzp.  Wks.  V.  381  All  the  disorders  .•• 
from  idleness,  luxury,  dissipation,  and  insubordination.  1797 
COLLINGWOOD  in  Alison  Europe  xxii.  (18541  IV.  _•.•  If  you 
attempt  to  excite  insubordination  in  my  ship,  I  will,  .throw 
you  into  the  sea.  1840  THIRLWALL  Greece  VII.  Ivii.  228  An- 
tigonus  complained  of  Cassander's  insubordination.  1894 
H.  NISBEI  Bush  (rirfs  Koni.  19  He  was  punished  for  in- 
subordination, until  at  last  in  desperation  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  bush. 

t  Insubsi'stence.  Obs.  rare.  [lN-3.]  Lack 
or  want  of  subsistence. 

1651  tr.  Life  father  Sarpi  11676)  36  Although  lie  might 
well  discern  an  insubsistence,and  that  the  Cardinal  Protector 
was  not  much  incensed  by  any  instances  against  him  upon 
those  accusations. 

tlnSubsi'Stent,^  Ob^iare.  [IK- a.]  That 
does  not  subsist. 

1654  JtR.  TAYLOK  Real  Pres.  260  What  they  cannot  be  to 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  to  others,  in  matter  of  supply 
and  subsistence  ;  it  being  a  contradiction  to  say,  iiibubsistent 
MibM"-tenuL-^. 

Insubstantial  (uwrbstse-njal),  a.  [ad.  late 
and  nied.L.  insubstantial-it,  f.  in-  (IN- 3)  +  sub- 
stdntiiilis  SUBSTANTIAL.  Cf.  F.  insuistantiel P(i6th 
c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  Not  existing  in  substance  or  reality;  not  real; 
imaginary,  illusive ;  non-substantial. 

1610  SHAK.S.  7V////.  iv.  i.  155  The  great  Globe  it  ^Ifc,  V<j.i, 
all  which  it  inherit,  bhall  dissolue,  And  like  this  inMibstaniiall 
Talcum  faded  I.eaue  not  a  racke  behinde.  1820  LA.MH  l-.ltn 
Ser.  t.  Simt/i-Sea  //<>.,  Peradventure  the  very  names,  which 
I  have  summoned  up  before  thee,  are  fantastic,  insubstantial. 
1865  SLKLEV  Kice  Homo  (1866)  136  It  was  no  insubstantial 
city,  such  ab  we  fancy  in  the  cloudb. 

2.  Void  of  substance  ;  not  of  stout  or  solid  sub- 
stance ;  unsubstantial.     Also^". 

1607  MARKHAM  Cai-at.  iv.  (1617)  36  The  errors  and  incon- 
ueniences  which  doe  necessarily  belong  to  suiJi  insub>tantiall 
in  struct  ions,  a  1774  W.  HARTL  tr.  a  Kcmfis,  /Vj/iw/Note 
36  (R.)  Nothing  in  the  event  is  more  fragil  and  insubstantial 
[than  a  spider's  web].  1837  HAKK  GHCS^-*  11859)460  The 
multitude  of  indistinct,  insubstantial  words,  which  have  been 
driven  across  our  language  from  foreign  regions,  a  1861 
MRS.  H!.OWMN(;  Lett.  R.H.  Hornf  1877)  II.  lii.  83  A  com- 
mon cough  striking  on  an  insubstantial  frame  began  my 
bodily  troubles. 

Insubstantiality  i  nsrUtaenfrae-liti).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  insubstantial ; 

unsub>tantiality. 
1827  H.\Rt  C/"«ciiCi  (1859)  436  No  wonder  that  such  houses 


INSTJBSTANTIATE. 

are  soon  overthro\vn,  nay,  that  they  toppl.*  ere  long  through 
their  own  insubstaiitiality.  1891(1.  MKRI-DHH  t>rie  <'J  ' 
II.  iv.  76  No  m-  t.iphors.  no  simile,  nor  Houery  insubslan- 
tiality.  a  1898  J.  CAIRD  l-'uni1anu-i:!,\l  AlVviv  (7?>-.  I.  iv.  87 
It  [pantheism]  means,  not  the  divinity. Inn  rather  the  nothing- 
,nd  insoMtantiality  of  tin-  \vmUl. 

t Insubsta'ntiate,  ".    oi>s.  ran:     [IN--.] 

Not  composed  of  (material    substance. 

1611  BRITHU  AIT  .\'<if.  ktnl\,  Rlnsphetxit'  Ai-t.  1 18771  35 
God .. incomprehensible  in  his  works.  indiuisitil'-,  in  his  sub. 
stance  insubstantial^. 

Insubstailtiate  (inspbstx'nfii-O,  -:  rare. 
[f.  IN-  -  +  L.  siibstCnitia  SUBSTASCK  +  -ATK^  :  of. 
incarnate,  incorporate.'}  trans.  To  embody  or 
manifest  in  (material)  substance. 

1865  J.  GRGTF  Explorat.  rhilos.  I.  iv.  58  A  mind  or  reason 
so  far  insubstantiated  or  embodied. 

So  insubstantia  tion,  embodiment. 

1867  SALA  Waterloo  to  Penins.  II.  227  It  is  the  insub- 
stantiation  of '  nada ' — the  home  of  nothing.  There  is  nothing 
to  eat,  nothing  to  drink,  nothing  to  wear,  nothing  to  sit  or 
lie  upon. 

IllSUbvC'rtible,  a.  rare.  [Is-  3.]  Incapable 
of  being  subverted. 

1806  Simple  Xarratirc  II.  70  The  champion  of  immutable 
truth,  and  the  insubvertible  law  of  Nature.  iSai  CoUBUDGR 
Lrtt.  Jan.  (1836)  I.  155  If  the  premises  be.  as  I  . .  am  con- 
\  inced  they  are — insubvertible. 

I  InsU'CCate,  v.  Obs.  rare~".  [f.  L.  inmc- 
fdre,  properly  insiicare  (Columella',  f.  in-  Ix-2) 
+  smcus,  SHCusyuvx :  see  -ATE  3.]  trans.  To  soak, 
steep.  So  f  Insucca  tion,  the  action  of  soaking 
or  steeping.  Obs. 

1623  COCKFRAM,  /nsncccite,  to  make  wet.  1664  EVELYN 
Sylva  (1679)  8  Concerning  the  medicating,  and  insuccation 
of  Seeds.  1706  PHILUPS,  Insuccation  (in  the  Apothecaries 
An>,  the  moistening  of  Aloes,  or  other  Drugs,  with  the  Juice 
of  Violets,  or  Roses,  etc. 

InSUCCCSS  'insskse's).  [IN-3.  Cf.  F.  insuccis 
(1802  in  Hatz.).]  Want  of  success;  unsuccess. 

1646  C.  SPELMAX  in  Spebnan's  Dp  tint/  tenter.  Reel.  icd.  4) 
To  Rdr.  bij,  View  the  insuccesse  of  Sacrilegious  persons. 
1661  FEI.THAM  Resolves  u.  Ixxviii.  357  The  insuccess  of  an 
Affair  . .  how  it  alters  quite  the  sound  that  Fames  lowd 
Trumpet  makes  !  1738  WEODF.LI.  /  "oy.  up  Thames  94  Tired 
with  his  Insnccess.  1900  C<v;jV;///.  Jeer:  Jan.  144  Their 
insuccesses  have  conferred  no  great  gains  on  our  adversary. 

t  InSUCCe'SSfttl,  a.  Oh.  [Is- 3.]  Not  suc- 
cessful ;  unsuccessful. 

1646  C.  SPF.LMAN  in  Sfclman's  D<-  nlm  fewer.  F.ccl.  (ed.  3) 
To  Rdr.  a  iij  b,  Although  he  was  not  so  happy  as  with  Saint 
Peter  at  once  to  convert  thousands,  yet  was  he  not  with  him 
so  insuccessefull,  astofish  all  night  and  catch  nothing.  1683 
SALMON  Dorou  Ned.  i.  99  It  will  prove  insuccessful. 

Hence  t  Insucce  ssfulness.  Obs. 

1648  JEXK-YN  Blind  Guide  i.6  The  totall  insuccessefulnesse 
of  your  Ministry.  1672  GREW  1'hi/os.  Hist.  f'l.  §  4  The  ac- 
knowledged. .Insuccessfulnes  of  any  Mens  Undertakings. 

tlnsuCCe'SSiye.fl.  Ol>s.  rare.  [IN- 3.]  With- 
out succession  in  time. 

1678  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  158  The  Eternitie  of  God  is 
insuccessive  and  indivisible. 

t  Insucce'ssively,  adv.  Oh.  [Is-3.]  With- 
out success,  unsuccessfully. 

a  1650  MAY  Satir.  Puffy  (16^  86  Griey'd  that  the  Verses 
were  so  insuccessively  left  in  Peel's  Lodging. 

Insucken  (i-ns»:k'n),  a.  Sc.  Law.  [f.  IN  prep. 
+  SIJCKEN.]  Situated  within  a  certain  sucken,  or 
jurisdiction  having  its  own  mill ;  astricted  to  a 
certain  mill  in  the  servitude  of  thirlage. 

1681  STAIR  /in/.  Law  Scot.  it.  vii.  §  7  Infeftment  in  a  mill, 
with  the  astricted  multures  ..  and  forty  years  possession  of 
paying  the  insucken  multures  was  found  to  constitute  the 
thirlage.  1773  KKSKINK  lust.  Lam  Scot.  led.  2)  u.  \x.  §  20. 
314  The  duties  payable  by  those  who  come  voluntarily  to 
the  mill  are  called  ontsncten,  or  out-town  multures ;  and 
those  that  are  due  by  tenants  within  the  sucken,  vt-toum 
or  insucken  multures  ..  The  rate  of  insucken  [multure]  is 
frequently  a  peck  in  the  boll,  and  at  some  mills  consider- 
ably higher.  i8«i  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Insucken 
multures  are  the  multures  exigible  from  the  suckeners,  or 
parties  astricted  to  the  mill. 

InSUCtion  (inso-kfpn).  rare.  [f.  In  adv.  u  d 
+  SrcTiuN.]  The  action  of  sucking  in. 

1883  A.  STEWART  Nether  Lochal'cr  liii.  337  The  capture 
and  insuction  of  its  ordinary  food.  1895  PARKKS  Health  141 
The  in-suction  caused  by  fires  within  the  house. 

t  Instrdate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insiidat-tis, 
pa.  pple.  of  L.  insuddre,  (.  in-  (IN-  -)  +  sildiire  to 
sweat ;  cf.  cxudate.]  '  Accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing '  (Nares) ;  laborious.  So  f  Insnda'tion,  sweat- 
ing ;  severe  labour,  such  as  to  cause  sweating,  rare. 

1609  \lf.i\\ooDBrit.  Tray\\.  ciii,  And  such  great  victories 
rUlaind  but  seild,  Though  with  more  labours  and  insudatc 
toyles.  1669  Aiitir.  hopeful  Yng.  Gentry  Ktig.  107  All  this 
without  anxious  solicitudes,  laborious  insndations,  or  more 
lhan  common  Stock  of  comprehension  or  contrivance. 

Inaue,  obs.  form  of  ENSUE. 

Insuetude  (iHSwAiSd).  rare.  [ad.  L.  insiif- 
ti'ido  ( post-class.') .  f.  insuetus  unaccustomed;  ct. 
tonsuelndr.  JesuetuJe.}  The  quality  of  not  being 
in  use ;  unaccnstomedness. 

1824-46  LANDOR  fmaf.  Con-.:  Wks.  I.  258/2  Absurdities  and 
enormities  are  great  in  proportion  to  custom  or  msuetude. 

tlnsu'ffer,  v.  Sr.  Obs.  [app.  ad.  OK  en- 
stafrir  (Godef.),  f-  ">-,  EN-'  (Is-2'  +  tnfrirto 
SUFFER.]  trans.  To  suffer. 

c  1470  HENRY  U 'allacr  vil.  441  In  all  the  warld  na  grettar 
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payne  mycht  oe,  Than  th.-ii  with  in  irv-uflVtit  f.T  i  ' 

to  duel!,  '1  h.n  •  :|.      1536 

•-     . 

Insufferable  (inst>-farab'r,a.     [f.  IN 
FEKABLE;  perh.  ad.  obs.  and  dial.  F.  iin.niffral'le.} 
Not  sufferaljK';  that  cannot  be  borne  "i  D 
insupportable,  intolerable,  unbearable. 

1533  P.I  To  l>e  irkit  with  owrc 

ithaii'l  and  insutTirabil  lault.-urc.     1657  K.  I 
(1673)  9  We  found  so  great,  so  insufferable  heat,  n 
hardly  imasi'"1  that  bodies  .  .  could  indnre.     1693   I 
Ju-'fiinl  Ded.  116971  ??  Now  Age  has  overtaken  me;   and 
Want,  a  more  insufferable  Kvil.  .has  wholly  discnftbl'd  me. 
s  .^ftct.  No.  429  F  ?  A  vain  Person  is  the  most 
insufferable  Creature  living  in  a  well-bred  Assembly.    1827 
•':>:   }'..  Coii-.'ers.  I'aiit,  Still    garintj.  though  un- 
taught to  bear  Th'  insufferable  light.     1845 
II.  vi,  This  insolence  is  insufferable. 

Hence  Insu  fferarjleness,  the  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  insufferable. 

1586  A.  DAY  F-ng.  Secretary  1.  (1675^  67  P.y  the  i' 
nnjustnes^e,  wickednesse,  insuffcnbwncMe,  ..that  thereof 
ensueth.    1889  Cuff  l.n-.i<  ^ritl.  196  Any  one  who 
insufferableness  (or   insupportableness)  withdraws   hlmwK 
from  the  marriage  bond,  or  goes  away  and  leaves  hi^  sp,,u~<-, 
with  the  intention  not  to  return  to  her  again,  leaves  the 
innocent  party  free  to  re-marry. 

Insufferably  ftowfaribU),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LV-.]  In  an  insufferable  manner  or  degree;  be- 
yond endurance  ;  intolerably,  unbearably. 

1615  K.  LONG  tr.  Barclay's  Argent's  iv.  xii.  278  Hee  grew 
most  insufferably  insolent  over  good  men.  1692  SOUTH 
i?  Sernr.  11697)  II.  288  So  insufferably  have  these  Impostors 
poysoned  the  Fountains  of  Morality.  1716  Anntsox  Dntm. 
mer  I.  i,  He's  most  insufferably  witty  upon  us  about  this 
story  of  the  drum.  1849  MACAI'LAV  Hist.  /•.'»<.".  iii.  1.  I7y 
This  mode  of  travelling  .  .  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day 
would  be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow. 

Insuffice  inscfsiV,  i>.  noinf-:,'il.  [f.  Ix-">  + 
SUFFICK  v.,  after  insufficient.]  i'tlr.  To  fail  to 
suffice  ;  to  be  insufficient. 

1847  I.n.  G.  BF.STISCK  Let.  30  Aug.  in  Disraeli  Life 
xxiii.  448  She  [Ireland]  imported  three  millions  sterling 
worth  of  breadstuff's,  which  insufficed  to  prevent  one  million. 
or  say  half  a  million,  of  the  people  from  dying  of  starvation. 

Iiisufficience  'insSfrjcns).  Now  rare.  Also 
5  -ens.  [a.  OK.  ittsuMcttllft  (i4th  c.,  Oresme  , 
ad.  late  L.  insnfficicntia  :  see  next  and  -KNCE.  Cf. 
INNUKFISAXCE.] 

tl.  Of  a  person:   =  INSUFFICIENCY  i.  Oh. 

1432-50  tr.   Higdtn   (Rolls)   I.    5  To   comprehende  the 
knowledge  of  whom  oure  insufficience  [L.  mixHcital]  suf- 
ficethe  not.    1460  CAPT.RAVE  Ctnvti.  (  Rolls)  147  The  Pope  .  . 
ulled  the  eleccion  of  the  bischop  for  insufficiens.     1521 
' 


llr.iJslia-.ii's  St.  ll'erfairge  ist  Bal.  Author  1  1  Whiche  knowe 
full  well  myn  insufficience.  1611  SHAKS.  li'int.  T.  i.  i.  16. 
1671  P>AXTER  Ragshaw's  Scant!,  ii.  19,  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  not  reject  him  for  utter  Ignorance  and  insufficience. 
aim  H.  WALPOLE  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  i.  17  He  had 
heard  of  his  own  all-sufficience  ;  he  knew  our  insufficience. 

2.  Of  a  thing  :   =  INSUFFICIENCY  2.     Now  ran: 


tua  barrellis  salmond  he  saiild  me.  1623  in  A'.  S/iaks.  Sat 
Trans.  (1885!  409  Benifitt  of  excepcion  to  thuncertamties 
and  all  other  thimperfeccions  and  insufficiences  of  the  said 
bill  01711  KKN  Hymnothco  Wks.  1721  III.  259  While  I 
the  World,  and  thee,  my  God,  compare,  I  nothing  find  but 
insufficience  there.  1881  Mind  Apr.  294  Another  defect 
which  partly  explains  the  insufficience  of  his  Psychology. 

Insufficiency  insiifi-Jensi;.  [ad.  late  L.  111- 
siiffidenlia  (Tertullian),  n.  of  quality  f.  insufficient- 
em  :  see  next  and  -ENCT.]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  insufficient. 

tl.  Of  a  person:  Inability  to  fulfil  requirements; 
unfitness,  incapacity,  incompetence.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1526  I'ilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  i  b,  Ascrybe  it  . .  to 
my  insuffycyency  and  ignoraunce.  1597  HOOKER  F.ccl. 
/'ft  v  xxxi.  §  3  His  aptnes.se  or  insufficiency  otherwise 
than  by  reading  to  instruct  the  flock.  1624  Nottingham 
KfC.  IV.  391  We  present  Maister  Wylleam  Korrowes,  Vsher 
of  the  Free  Scoole,  for  his  insuficientie.  1742  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  IV.  80  His  Lady  is  always  accusing  herself  to  me 
of  Awkwardness  and  Insufficiency  ;  but  not  a  Soul  who  sees 
her  can  find  it  out.  1751  EARL  ORRFRY  Rtm«:  • 
(1752)  7  When  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Batchelor  of  Arts,  he  was  set  aside  on  account  of  insuffi- 
ciency. 1767  WII.KES  Corr.  (1805)  III.  211  The  office  he 
bears  with  the  utmost  discredit  to  himself,  and  with  equal 
di^race  and  insufficiency  to  the  public. 
b.  with  //.  An  example  of  this. 

1756  C.    U'CAS/fM.  Haters  I.    Pref.,  It   will   c, 
public  to  detect  their  insufficiencies.     1773 
tmprmi.  ,)/>W(i774>  H.  15  A  due-  sense  of  his  own  fan  is 
and   insufficien.  ies.     1850  TF.NSYSOSJ  In  Mt 
ga/e  with  temperate  eyes  On  glorious  i. 
fight  by  narrower.perfectness. 

2.  Of  a  thing  :  Deficiency  in  effectiveness,  force, 
quality,  or  amount ;  inadequacy. 

i«i  El  YOT  GK:  i.  i,  The  wordes  publike  and  commune, 
which  be  borowed  of  the  latin  tonge,  for  the  insufljaena 
of  our  owne  langage.     i632_  Sl«r  i  boat.  to... 


INSUFFISANT. 

:     14  -J3)  2*7  The    M 

•  866  A    I 

1886   s></.  Sfe. 

he-art.     1897  All' 

\  icu  tin- 
Insufficient  i » 

ail.  L.  insufficient -em,  f.  in-  'I- 

n-iit. 
tl.  Of  a  persun  :  Of  inadequate  ability  or  qn»li- 

lent.   Oh. 
nyi6  ( 

elles  our.  '  tye  for  yow  tieen  in-nfficieri 

LYPT..  .'//«.  /V,;;/,t     IVny  S.-c.l   -.'4^   V' 
insufficient   To   rekne  or  count.     1494  r 
xlviii.  31  The  .ii.  sonnes  beforenamed  cf  Lud  werr  to  yonge 
or   insuffycyent    ;  :i  hande  so  great  a  charge. 

1562    Lt>.   li  \roN   in   Strype  .)//«.   Kef.  117        l 
Some  of  ; 

1596  SPFASI  R    Mate  Ire/.  Wks.  ,C,lol*-l  6,, - 
bishop  . .  may    1 1  und    in- 

sufficient.    1657  rl/i>.'cn'<  Diary  (18281  II.  58  An  ordinance 
for  the  ejection  of  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient 

iroolmasters. 

tb.  Not  having  eirongh  of  some  thing  ;  inailc 
quately  provided  with  n  .  -.  etc. 

1426  l.vix}.  r>e  Ciril.  Pilffr.  1^739  They  N- 

mor  Rude  than  :ur  ek  insuffycyent  ' 

nyng,  as  by  jugement.     1427  8  U'atert.  At.  /-.  in  i 
tli<t.  .l/.s.s.  (  ,'inin.  App.  \    .-.4  If  ony  cf  ttie  *.iidr  citsayns 
r  of  dette.     1501   Liv- 

RARDE  Ar.hcwn  uf'iv  ru    'Ihen  shall   that  Clarke   both 
make  Fine  to  the  King,  and  satisfie  the  partie  hurl 
able)  ..  But  if  the  Clarke  be  insufficient. then  is  the  Sheiiffe 
himselfe  to  answer  for  him.     1620  J.  Win. 
:fes  2  Hee  is  insufficient  in  lands. 

2.  Of  a  thing  :  Deficient  in  force,  quality.  <.i 
amount ;  lacking  in  what  is  necessary  or  requisite  : 
inadequate.  Insufficient  annver:  see  quot.  1848. 

1494  FABYANr/mw.  vil.  314  The  maters  of  obieccion  werr. 
l>y  hyiu  rind  Ms  courte,  thought  insuffycient.  1586  A.  [>u 
A'«f.  Secretary  II.  (1625)  120  Men  ..  whose  demeanors  are 
to  verttle  wholly  insufficient.  1642  ROT.KRS  XaaiiMm  581 
Who  beleeve  not  promises  according  to  the  intention  of 
them  :  They  make  them  weaker  and  insnfficienter  then 
they  are.  1692  URYI.EN  F.teanora  Ded.,  But  a  single  hand 
U  insiilticient  for  such  a  harvest.  1772  7"»'"J  l-ttt.  Ixviii. 
547  l-!vc-n  the-r  provisions  were  found  insufficient.  1848 
WHABTOX  /.<J7.'  Le.v.  s,  v.  Insufficiency,  An  answer  in 
Chancery  is  said  to  1*  insufficient  « hen  it  does  not  speci- 
fically reply  to  the  specific  charges  in  the  bill.  1879  MAIL  IN 
Eyesight  \u\.  115  f'.ood  artificial  light  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  insuMicit-nt  daylight. 

tb.  \Vantinginstrengthorstability.  Oh. 
1703  Moxos  Meek.  £.ivr<.  24;  Tin  many  in- 

sufficient Buildings,  is  the  using'of  the  Morter.  . 
made. 

B.  s/>.     1 1-  Insufficiency.  0/>s. 
1494  I-'ABYAN  Oirm.vn.  301  Consj-derynge  the  insuffycyent 
I    of  Englysshe  men  &  other.     IHa.  MT.  549  The  saydekynge 

Kycharde,  knowynge  his  owne  insuffycient,  hath  ..  re. 
nouncyd  and  geuen  \\>  the  nile  and  gonernaunce  of  this 
lande. 

t  2.  An  unfit  or  incompetent  person.   Obs. 

1654  WIUTLOCK  ?.oe,tomi<i  433  Some  of  Abilities  .  have 
i  been  no  more  esteemed  than  worthlrsse  Insufi:. 

Hence  t  Insnffl  cientness,  personal  unlilness, 
incompetence,  incapacit). 

c  1585  CARTW  RIGHT  in  R.  Browne  A  HSV:  03  Oiuing  the 
people  waniini;  of  their  corruptions  and  insufficientnesse. 
1727  in  BULKY  \ol.  II. 

Insuffi-cientism.   Med.     [f.  prec.  - 
'  The  doctrine- which  u-gards  drugs  as  insufficient 
for  the  cure  of  disease  and  regards  as  the  1 
all  treatment  the  Expectant  method'  (Syd.  Sff. 
lex.  1886).     Hence  Insnffi'cientUt,  '  a  believer 
in  insnfficientism '  (ibid.). 

Insufficiently  imstffrjentlil,  adv.    [f.  as  prec. 

+  -I.Y  -.]  In  an  insufficient  manner  or  degree;  in- 
adequately ;  not  enough. 

1526  nigr.   Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  178  b.  Belter  it  is  to 
prayse  her  though  insufficiently,  than  to  holde  my  tonge 
from  her  prnyses.     1532-3  -^1  *4  '/'"-  '  '"'•.  ^  '  P 
and  tanned  lether  . .  vntruly.  insufficiently,  and  deceiuably 
tanned.    1641  MII.TOS  Animeui-.:  iii.  Wks.  (1847)1 
insufficicntlv.  and. .as  imprudently  did  they  provide  by  their 
contrived  liturcies.     1875  IOWETT  I'M?  -e<l.  21  \ 

utly  or  ill  educated  he  is  the  most  savage 
I    of  earthly  creatures. 

t  Insu-ffisance.  Obs.  [a.  F. ;/. 

in  Godef.  («»///.).  f.  insuffisanl :  see  next  and 
-VNCE;  cf.  I.VSIFFK  IENCF..]  -U  I  '• 


..prove  the  insutTu  irncy  of  llie  theory. 
3.   Physical  incapacity  or  impotence  ;  inability  of 
a  bodily  organ  U.  do  its  work.     Also  alii ib. 


;!//•»  (W  ii6That  he  n 

insuff>-saunce  of  his  confessoure. 

t  Insu'ffisant,  a.  Obs.     [a.  F.  insuffi™ 
recorded  till  1 474  .  f-  in-    Ix-  V,  +  sujfistml 
•JANT,   pr.   pple.  of  suflire  to  suffice 
CIENT]     Insufficient:  not  sufficing ;  incompetent. 

1387  TKFVISA  lligJt*  lk 

>;rele  a  charge.     ,  1400  M  I 

-.- 

ilkone 


1; 


\ 


ratory  tract.  1887  J.  W.  BURGON  in  Fortn.  AYr.  Apr.  593 
With  the  insufflation  of  his  soul,  Adam  received  also  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rtyi  Allhutt'sSyst.  Med.  IV.68: 
The  insufflation  of  iodoform ..  has  given  good  results.  1898 
Ibid.  V.  198  Violent  inspiratory  efforts  . .  and  . .  consequent 
insufflation  of  infective  secretion  into  healthy  lung. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  inflated  or  distended 
with  air. 

1866  A.  FLINT  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  244  The  names  acute 
emphysema  and  insufflation  are  given  to  a  dilatation  of  the 


air-cells  frequently  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have 
suffered  from  severe  dyspnoea  during  the  last  days  or  hour? 
of  life.  1877  ROBERTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  171  Tht 


INSUFFLATE 

Insufflate    i  nsrnY't),  7-.     [t".  I.,  inntfflCit 
stem  oiinsttfflare  vpost-cl  V  *.  in-  vlx-  - 
to  blow  DpQD.     Cf.  F.  insurer  (14-151110.).] 

1.  trans.   To  Mow  or  breathe  in. 

1657-83  EVKLVN  Hist.  AY//:,-.  '1850)  II.  5  He  ..  infu  > 
iii-iirTlatinc.-a  tational  vul,  capable  of  immortality. 

b.  spet.  To   breathe  upon  catechumens,  or  on 
the  water  of  baptism  :  see  next  I  b. 

2.  Mcd.  To  blow   air,  gas,  etc.)  into  some  open- 
ing or  cavity  of  the  body  ;  to  treat  by  insufflation. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  95  Bariholin  evidenced  the 
same  thin^  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  tube  and  winde  insufflated. 
1897  Allbntt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  682  The  most  convenient  plan 
is  first  to  insufflate  the  nose  with  iodoform. 

Insufflation  (ins^nV-'Jan).  [ad.  L.  insuffla- 
tion-em (post-class.;,  n.  of  action  f.  insufflart  : 
see  prec.  Cf.  F.  insufflation  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.  .] 

1.  The  action  of  blowing  or  breathing  on  or  into. 
1621  AINSWOHTH  Annot.  Pentat.,  Gen.  ii.  7  This  showeth 

man's  spirit  not  to  be  of  the  earth,  .but  of  nothing,  by  the  in- 
sufflation of  God.  rti7*6  W.  REEVES  Serin.  (1729)  346  Christ 
by  HU  second  insufflation  reinspired  the  same  Spirit,  when 
breathing  on  His  Apostles,  He  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  $  fust.  Anita.  I.  Notes  365  The 
immediate  insufflation,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  of  the  Duty. 
b.  spec.  Blowing  or  breathing  upon  a  person  or 
thing  to  symbolize  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits;  a  rite  of  exorcism 
used  in  the  Roman.  Greek,  and  some  other  churches. 
1580  FLLKF  Retentive  True  Faith  168  Insufflations,  that 
is  blowing  vpon.  1647  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Proph.  v.  87  The 
custom  of  exorcisme  and  insufflation.  1660  2.  CROFTON 
Fasten.  Peter  s  Fetters  59  Putting  Cream  and  Honey  into 
the  mouth  of  the  baptized  ;  insufflation,  and  spitting  at  the 
Devil  and  the  World.  1706  tr.  Dnpin's  EccL  Hist.  i6/A 
C.  II.  v,  47  Then  he  [Cassander]  undertakes  to  justify  Ex- 
orcism and  Insufflation,  as  well  as  the  Renunciation,  and 
the  Profession  of  Faith,  and  the  other  Ceremonies  of  Bap- 
tism. 18397.  H-  NEWMAN  Ess.  I.  Prosp.  Angl.  Ch,  284 
Insufflations  and  stoles  with  crosses  on  them  complete  their 
notion  of  the  ancient  religion.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Re- 
lig.  Knoivl.  I.  2022  Exorcism,  accompanied  by  breathing 
upon  the  baptismal  waters  (.insufflation), 

2.  The  blowing  or  breathing  (of  something)  in  ; 
in  Med.  the  blowing  of  air,  etc.  into  the  lungs,  or  of 

;as,  vapour,  or  powder  into  or  on  some  part  of  the 
ody. 

iSasCRABB  TechnoL  Diet.,  Insufflation,  i,Med.),  the  blow- 
ing into  any  cavity.  1849-52  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1046/2 
Insufflation  in  the  dead  body  is  not  the  movement  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  living  subject.  1876  BAHTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879) 
By  the  method  of  insufflation  solid  medicinal  agents  in  a 
,nely-divided  state  are  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  respi- 


lungs  are  in  many  cases  the  seat  of  acute  insufflation. 

Insufflator  (rnsz>ll<T'ta.i).  [agent-n..  in  L.  form, 
from  INSUFFLATE.]  A  contrivance  for  insufflating. 

a.  An  instrument  for  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  or 
for  injecting  powders  into  a  cavity,  a  wound,  etc. 

b.  A  kind  of  injector  for  blowing  air  into  a  furnace. 
1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat  192  Astringent  powders  maybe 

propelled  upon  the  parts.,  from  the  insufflator  of  Rauchfuss. 
1886  Sytf.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ribeiiwnt-Dessaignc's  Insufflator,  an 
instrument  for  inflating  the  lungs  in  an  asphyxiated  newborn 
child.  1897  Alll'ittt's  S?st.  Mta.  IV.  682  To  insufflate  the 
nose  with  iodoform  by  means  of  Kabierski's  insufflator. 

t  Insui'table,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  O'-:i.]  Not 
suitable  ;  unsuitable.  Hence  f  Insuitabi'lity. 

1612  SHELTON  Quix.  IV.  x.  411  The  inequalitie  and  the 
insurability  of  his  armes,  and  his  graue  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. 1692  BURSET  Rochester  73  Many  rites  of  the 
Jewish  worship  seemed  to  him  insutable  to  the  Divine 
Nature. 

t  I'n-suitor.  Sc.  Law.  06s.  [f.  IN  adv.  1 2  a 
+  SUITOK.]  A  suitor  (in  a  Baronial  Court)  dwell- 
ing within  the  Barony. 

?  a  1600  Forme  of  Baron  Courts  i.  §  3  in  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 
(1609)  TOO  Then  the  Serjand  aucht  to  gar  call  the  s  jytours 
anes  simplie :  First  the  out  soytours  [»iarg.  dwelland  out- 
witli  the  Baronie]  of  the  court,  gif  there  any  be,  and  syiie 
the  in  soytours.  —  fialfour's  Practicks  (1754)  38  The  in- 
suitaris. 

II  Insula  (i-nsiwla).  I'l.  -SB.  [L.  insu/a  an 
island,  a  block  of  buildings.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  block  of  buildings ;  a  square 
or  space  mapped  out  or  divided  off. 

1832  CELL  Pompciana  II.  54  The  whole  group  or  imifla 
of  public  buildings.  1893  Anhxologia  LIII.  539  The  entire 
square,  Insula  iv.,  of  which  the  Jorum  and  basilica  form 
the  greater  part.  Ibid.  570  The  unexcavated  portion  of 
this  insula  has  been  reserved.  1899  Daily  News  i  Nov.  S  ; 
who  ..  would  build  their  blocks  as  high  as  those 
insulae  which  darkened  the  sunlit  spaces  of  ancient  Rome. 

2.  Anat.    a.  The  central  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
the  lobule  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  Sylvian  fissure, 
the  Island  of  Reil     b.   See  quot. 
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i886  J>>./.  Sec.  Lf.v.t  Insula,  in  Anatomy,  the  Island  of 
Keil ;  also,  a  term  applied  to  a  Clot  of  Mood  floating  in  scrum. 

t  I'nsulan,  -ane.  Of>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insuLtn- 
us,  f.  insnla  island.]  An  islander. 

1460  CAI-GRAVF  Chron.  (Rolls)  207  He  is  a  insulane,  then- 
tut  lit  doth  no  subjecciouiw  onto  no  man.  1585  1.  WASH- 
INGTON tr.  Nidwlay's  I'oy.  \.  xv.  15  b,  Secretly  assembling 
ccrtaine  number  of  souldiers  and  Insulans. 

1 1  nsulant,  a.  Ol>$.  rare.  [f.  assumed  L.  *t'n- 
j u!at •£  +  -ANT.]  Insulating  ^electrically). 

1803  Med.  Jrnt.  IX.  239  Which  so  modifies  the  carbon  as 
to  produce  a  substance  totally  insulant. 

Insular  '.rnsirflaa),  a.  (sb.)     [ad.  L.  insnlar-ist 
.-.'a  island  :  see  -AR  l.     Cf.  ¥.  insttlaire.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island  ;  inhabiting  or 
situated  on  an  island. 

1611  COTGR.,  In  sit  iii  ire,  Insular,  Hand-like;  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  an  Hand.  1660  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  \\.  vi.  73  In 
ancient  times,  .they  called  every  Insular  Prince  by  the  name 
of  Neptune.  1796  BTRKF.  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  151 
The  names  and  other,  .signs  of  approximation,  rather  aug- 
mented than  diminished  our  insular  feuds.  1867  FREEMAN 
.\'. »-jji,  Cong.  I.  ii.  29  The  insular  Teutons  showed  them- 
selves the  most  zealous  of  missionaries. 

b.  Phys.  Geog.  Of  climate :  Of  the  moderate  or 
temperate  kind  which  prevails  in  situations  sur- 
rounded and  tempered  by  the  sea. 

1830  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  97  An  alteration  from  what  has 
been  termed  an  'insular'  to  an  'excessive'  climate.  1880 
HAI-GH  i  ON  Phys.  Geog.  iii.  118  The  term  '  Insular  Climate  ' 
has  been  always  given  to  climates  in  which  the  annual  range 
of  temperature  is  small.  1885  R.  H.  SCOTT  Elent.  Mfteorol. 
344  Hence  conies  the  subdivision  of  climates  into  insular  or 
moderate,  and  continental  or  excessive.  The  west  coasts  of 
continents  enjoy  insular  ..climates. 

2.  Of  the   nature  of  an  island  ;    composing   or 
forming  an  island. 

1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  i.  ii.  §  4  That  the  Tyre  men- 
tioned by  Sanchoniathon  was  not  the  famous  Insular  Tyrus, 
but  some  other  Tyre.  1830  LVKLL  Princ.  Geol.  I.  228  The 
alleged  exposure  of  certain  insular  rocks  in  the  Bothnian 
and  other  bays.  1879  D.  M.  WALLACE  Ai<strala<>.  i.  i  A  de- 
scription of  the  great  insular  land — Australia. 

3.  transf.  Detached  or  standing  out  by  itself  like 
an    island ;    insulated,      b.  Bot.  '  Situated   alone, 
applied  to  galls  which    occur   singly  on   a  leaf 
(Cent.  Did.   1890).      c.  Path.    Insular  sclerosis, 
*  Moxon's   term   for  Sclerosis,  disseminated  (Syd, 
Soc.  Lex.  1886).     d.  Aitat.    see  quot.  1886). 

1886  Sytf.  Soc.  Lex.,  Insular^  relating  to  an  fnsula,  or  to 
the  Island  of  Reil.  1891  Lancet  3  Oct.  780  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  evidence  of  insular  sclerosis  is  not  quite 
convincing.  1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  jlft'tt.  II.  932  In  insular 
sclerosis  the  tremor  is  completely  absent  during  rest. 

4.  Pertaining  to  islanders ;  esp.  having  the  char- 
acteristic traits   of  the   inhabitants  of  an  island 
i,e.  g.  of  Great  Britain) ;  cot  off  from   intercourse 
with  other  nations,  isolated ;   self-contained ;  nar- 
row or  prejudiced  in  feelings,  ideas,  or  manners. 

1775  JOHNSON  Journ.  West.  lsl.t  Coriatachan^  The  relief 
given  to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation  by 
a  new  topick.  1829  LVTTON  Disowned  xxxv,  Percy  Bobus, 
with  true  insular  breeding,  took  up  the  newspaper.  1847 
JAMES  J.  Marston  Hall  ix,  My  English  accent,  and  my 
insular  notions,  as  he  called  them.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  ix.  II.  427  They  were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Leigh  vi.  i  The  English  have  a  scornful  insular  way  Of 
calling  the  French  light.  1870  LOWELL  Study  Wind.  252 
Without  ceasing  to  be  English,  he  has  escaped  from  being 
insular.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Refornter  (iSgi)  136,  I  am 
nut  sufficiently  insular  to  deny  a  foreign  nobility  all  the 
graces  and  virtues  that  add  lustre  to  our  own. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island ;  an  islander. 

1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  §  109  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
our  insulars.  .grow  .stupid  or  dote  sooner  than  other  people. 
1845  in  J.  Pye  Patron.  Brit.  Art  v.  206  Generous  insulars 
ot"  uiir  country.  1886  I.ongm.  Mag.  VII.  517  A  nimbleness 
foreign  to  us  phlegmatic,  deliberate  insulars. 

I'nsularrsm.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The  quality 
of  being  insular,  or  of  having  the  character  which 
is  developed  by  living  on  an  island  detached  from 
free  intercourse  with  other  peoples ;  esp.  narrow- 
ness of  ideas,  feelings,  or  outlook. 

1880  tilack:v.  Mag.  Feb.  142  The  intolerant  insularism 
and  contempt  of  other  people,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
national  characteristics  of  Englishmen.  1880  J.  NJCHOL 
Ilyr.ni  210  Unless  we  wrap  ourselves  in  an  insolent  in- 
sularism,  we  are  bound  at  least  to  ask  . .  the  meaning  of 
their  concurrent  testimony.  1888  H.  S.  MERRIMAS  Yoi<n-- 
Mistley  II.  vii.  101  This  curse  of  '  insularism '  militates 
t  Kngland, 

Insularity  (uub&eitti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY  ; 
cf.  F.  insularity  LittrcX] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  an  island,  or 
of  being  surrounded  by  water. 

1790  Cook's  Voy.  I.  Pref.  5  He  discovered  the  Society 
Islands,  determined  the  Insularity  of  New  Zealand.  1802 
PINKERTON  Geog.  (L.),  The  insularity  of  Britain  was  first 
shown  by  Agricola,  who  sent  his  fleet  round  it.  1891  J. 
WINSOR  Cohtmbus  xviii.  425  If  Vamhagen's  opinion  ..  be 
accepted  as  knowledge  of  the  time,  the  insularity  of  Cuba 
was  necessarily  proved  even  at  that  early  day. 

2.  The  condition  uf  living  on  an  island,  and  of 
being  thus  cut  off  or  isolated  from  other  people, 
their  ideas,  customs,  etc. ;    hence,  narrowness  of 
mind  or  feeling,  contractedness  of  view. 

1755  H.  WAI  roLK  .Metn,  Geo.  //  12  Dec.,  [I^ord  Harrington) 
!      that  uiir  (in  -ns  du  take  off  from  out  in- 


INSULATED. 

sularity.    on  the  other  li.iml,  th.  ii  connection  with  us  takes 


larity  of  the  avcra-c  Ilriton. 

I'lisulari  ze,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  insular  or  represent  as  nn  island. 

1891  J.  WISSOR  Columbus  App.  650  We  find  the  peni 
made  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  insularized 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  it-ntury.  1894  — 
CartfertoJfnatfcmafSfr&AMStuut  Minister  contented  him- 
self with  insularizing  a  region  which  he  associated  with  the 
earlier  Cortoreal. 

I-nstLlarly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY-.]  After 
the  manner  ot  an  island  or  islander. 

1856  in  WEBSTER.  1867  H.  KINC.M.EV  AY/a'/V  of  S.  xKii 
(1876)  347  Are  you  so  insularly  stupid?  1882  Standard 
17  Mar.  4/8  Of  whose  virtues  these  'brumous  isles'  are 
insularly  ignorant. 

IllSulary  (i-nsi/flari),  a.  and  sb.  Now  rare  or 
Obs.  [ad.  t.  insitlaris  INSULAR  :  see  -ARY  -.] 

A.  adj.    =INSI*I,AK. 

1641  HOWEI.I.  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  46  Great  Britaine  having 
also  most  of  Her  trade  intrinsique,  with  many  other  In- 
salary  advantages.  1651  EVKLYN  Char.  Eng.  Misc.  (.1805* 
150  These  are  the  natural  effects  of  parity  ..  insulary  man- 
ners. 1716  CHKTVVODE  Let.  to  Secretary  Stanhofa  29  June 
in  Earl  Stanhope  Hist.  Eng.  II.  p.  Ivi,  This  is  a  mean 
insulary  spirit.  1790-1805  S.  TURNER  Anglo-Sax.  \.  in.  v. 
195  Ethclbcrt  . .  at  length  succeeded  to  that  insulary  lire- 
dominance  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  which  they  called 
the  Bretwalda. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  an  island  ;  an  islander. 
1585  T.  WASHIXGTUS  tr.  Xichoiay's  V'oy.  n.  vii.  37  b.  In 

al  those  Hands  ..  after  the  common  opinion  of  the  In- 
sularies.  1718  OZELL  tr.  Toitmefor£&  I'oy.  I.  136  The 
Samians  whose  ships  were  painted  red  according  to  the  old 
Custom  of  the  Insularies.  1861  SALA  in  Temple  Bar  Mag. 
III.  157  You  are  not  wholly  an  insulary. 

Insulate  (i-nsi/flA),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
insulat-usj  f.  insula  island  :  see  -ATI-:-  2.  Cf.  F. 
insult  (Littre).]  Detached,  isolated,  INSULATED; 
spec.  :  see  quot.  1826. 

1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blondes  Gardening  166  Trees  that 
are  insulate  or  detached  . .  so  as  you  may  walk  round  about 
them.  1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat.  Archit.  I.  no 
An  Order  of  Insulate  Columns  with  a  Corridor  ..  behind. 
1803  J.  KENNY  Society  73  Man,  mere  man,  bare,  insulate, 
unknown.  18*6  KIRDY  &  SP.  Entomol.  IV.  340  AVr?'wr«. . 
Insulate^  discotdal  nervures  that  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  any  others,  or  with  the  base  of  the  wing. 

Insulate  (i*nsi//k't),  ^.  [f.  L.  insula  island 
+  -ATE  3,  or  insu lot-its  adj.  (see  prec.).  The  verb 
*insulare  is  not  recorded  in  late  or  medJL,  but  may 
have  existed  in  the  latter  or  in  Renascence  L. ;  the 
corresp.  It.  isoliire  *  to  reduce  into  an  island  * 
(Florio)  is  known  in  i6th  c.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  an  island  by  surrounding 
with  water;  to  convert  into  an  island. 

1538  LELAND  /tin.  I.  5  The  Ryver  of  Avon  so  windeth 
aboute  Oundale  Toune  that  it  almost  insutatithe  it,  savyng 
a  Htle  by  West  North  West.  1610  HOI.LAM*  Camdcn's 
/>>•//.  i.  586  Trent  . .  turneth  aside  his  streame  Northward 
.  .and  so  almost  insulateth  or  encompasseth  Burton.  1774 
PKNNANT  Tour  Scott .  in  1772,  56  The  river,  .forming  two 
branches,  and  insulating  the  ground.  1851  D.  WILSON 
Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  i.  32  Ere  Britain  had  been  insulated 
from  the  continent. 

2.  transf.v.'n&jig.  To  cause  (a  thing,  person,  etc.) 
to  stand  detached  fi  om  its  surroundings ;  to  separate 
or  detach  from  its  fellows  or  the  rest ;  to  set  or  place 
apart ;  to  isolate. 

1785  in  Picton  L'pool Mnnic.  Rec.(tf8fo)  II.  258  It  would 
greatly  tend. .  to  the  ornament .  .of  this  town  if  the  Exchange 
was  insulated.  IT^JRFFERSON  Writ. (1859)  II.  39  To  insulate 
ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  aid,  and  to  wrap  ourselves  in 
the  mantle  of  self-sufficiency.  1809  WELLINGTON  in  tiurw. 
Desp.  (1837)  IV.  444  If  General  Cuesta  and  Venegas  leave 
Madrid  upon  their  left,  I  must  march  by  the  Esctirial,  or 
insulate  myself  entirely  from  them.  1809-10  COLERIDGE 
/fV/Viw/(i8i8)  III.  90  Tendency  to  individualize,  embody, 
insulate.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  iii.  9^  Thrown 
into  an  atmosphere  of  corruption  for  want  of  room  lo  in- 
sulate him.  1849  MmciusoN  Silttria  iii.  (1867)  =,  -;  Tin- 
black  schists  of  this  age  are  there  insulated  by  a  powerful 
dislocation.  1854  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  II.  i.  64  By  insulating 
it  from  its  context. 

3.  £lectr.  and  Heat.  To  cut  off  or  isolate  from 
conducting  bodies  by  the  interposition  of  non-con- 
ductors, so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity 
or  heat. 

1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  fy  Sc.  in.  vii.  325  His  Appai.i- 
tus  was  perfectly  insulated  [  tnispr.  insu rated)  (or  sus- 
pended) by  silken  Strings,  and  had  no  Communication  with 
the  Karth.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Si,  -V  Art  II.  203 
A  person  is  equally  insulated  when  he  stands  upon  a  stool 
with  glass  legs,  or  is  suspended  by  silken  cords  fnmi  .1 
ceiling.  1817  FARADAV  Chetn.  Manip.  xxiv.  631  InsuLiu- 
the  substances  whose  electricity  is  to  be  examined.  1870 
POPE  Klectr.  7V/.  i.  (1872)  20  The  cells  uf  a  battery  should 
al  wax's  be  thoroughly  insulated  from  each  other. 

f  4.  Chcm.  and  Phys.  To  free  from  combination 
with  other  elements  ;  to  isolate.  Qbs. 

1830    HF.KSCHEL  Stiul.  Nat.  Phil.  92  We  are   som- 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  elements  differ- 
ent from  those  already . .known,  though  we  cannot  r 
them.       1834   MRS.    SOMERVILLJ-    Cwnc.*.    /'//i.e.    Sc.    -\i\. 
(1849)  178  He  insulated  each  coloured  ray,  and  finding  that 
it  was  no  longer  capable  of  decomj 

/.<j.  [t.prec.  +  -KI>!  j 


INSULATING. 

1.  Made  into  an  island  ;  surrounded  by  water. 
1776  GIBBON  Dccl.  S,  F.  (1869)  I.  i.  ig  Britain  was  vieued 

in  the  light  of  a  distinct  and  insulated  world.    1789  \V.  i 
(P.  Pindar)  Expost.  Odes  xiii.  Wks.  1812  II.  245  Like  some 
lone   insulated   Rock  am   1.     1810  Scjorr  Mwast.  v,  The 
bridge-keeper  . .  resided  with  his  family  in  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  tower,  which,  when  both  drawbridges 
were  raised,  formed  an  insulated  fortalice  in  the  midst  of 
the  river.     1856  KANK  A  ret.  Expl.  \.  xviii.  225  Greet 
however  insulated  it   may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  is  in 
strictly  continental. 

2.  trans/,  tm&Jig.  Placed  or  standing  in  a  detached 
position  ;    standing   apart ;   separated  from  inter- 
course with  others  ;  solitary,  isolated. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Insulate,  or  Insulated,  a  term 
applied  to  a  column,  or  other  edifice  which  stands  alone,  or 
free  and  detached  from  any  contiguous  wall,  &c.  like  an 
island  in  the  sea.  1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scott,  in  1772,  39 
Insulated  pyramidal  hills.  1781  COWPEK  Let.  to  lr~. 
Umvin  26  Nov.  To  be  content  with  an  insulated  life. 
1790  DrKKK  /•>.  AVr1.  Wks.  V.  37  In  the  case  of  separate  in- 
sauted  private  men.  1837  HT.  MARTINF.AU  \oc.  Anicr.  II. 
102  The  accusation  has  arisen  out  of  some  insulated  case. 
1859  G.  MEREUITH  K.  Fcnircl  xii,  Like  every  insulated 
mortal. 

3.  Electrically  cut  off  from  (the  earth  or  other 
conducting  bodies)  by  being  surrounded  with  non- 
conductors. 

1791  READ  in  Phil.  Tratis.  LXXXI.  195,  I  had  purposely 
placed  a  large  glass  bowl,  upon  an  insulated  table,  in  the 
open  air,  to  catch  the  falling  electricity.  1834  MRS.  SOMF.R- 
VILLE  C^nne.r.  1'hys.  Sc.  xxviii.  (1849)  312  Bodies  surrounded 
with  non-conductors  are  said  to  be  insulated,  because, 
when  charged,  the  electricity  cannot  escape.  1871  TVNDAI.L 
Fragm.  .SV.  (1879)  II.  xvi.  446  Between  the  two  principal 
carbons  is  placed  a  third  insulated  rod  of  the  same  material. 

I  iisulatillg,  ppl.  a.  [i.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  insulates  ;  spec,  that  does  not  conduct  electri- 
city or  heat ;  that  protects  wires,  or  an  electrified 
body,  from  conducting  bodies.  Insulating  stool, 
one  with  glass  legs,  or  other  non-conducting  sup- 
ports to  insulate  a  body  placed  on  it. 

1787  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  8  The  second 
plate  Li.. is  furnished  with  an  insulating  handle.  1816 
j.  SMITH  ranorama  Sc.  $  Art  II.  219  The  insulating  stool 
, .  is . .  a  mahogany  board  with  glass  feet,  which  are  varnished 
like  other  insulating  supports  that  are  made  of  glass.  By 
.standing  upon  this  stool,  the  human  body  maybe  insulated. 
1874  F.  HALL  in  Scrilmcr's  Mag.  VI.  465/2  The  insulating 
and  depressing  genius  of  their  religion.  1881  MAXWELL 
Jilcclr.  ff  Magn.  I.  36  The  electrification  of  a  body  placed 
in  a  perfectly  insulating  medium. 

Insulation  (insi/d^-Jan).  [n.  of  action  f.  IN- 
SULATE v.:  see -ATION.]  The  action  of  insulating, 
the  fact  or  condition  of  being  insulated. 

1.  The  action  of  surrounding  by  water  or  making 
into  an  island  ;  the  fact  of  being  made  insular. 

1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  ii.  21  The  insulation  of_peninsulas 
by  the  destruction  of  the  isthmus  which  previously  con- 
nected them  with  the  mainland. 

2.  transf.  andyfg.  The  action  of  placing  apart  or 
detaching  from  other  things ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  standing  alone  or  cut  off;  concr.  an  insulated 
object. 


thusiastic  piety.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serai.  Ser.  i.  xy.  221 
There  are  two  kinds  of  solitude  :  the  first  consisting  of 
insulation  in  space. 

3.  The  action  of  insulating  electrically  or  physic- 
ally ;  the  condition  of  being  isolated  by  non-con- 
ductors so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity 
or  heat.  Also  the  degree  in  which  a  body  is  insu- 
lated, as  fart  ial,  imperfect,  total  insulation. 

1832  IMISON  Sc.  ,\  Art  I.  327  The  upper  end  of  the  glass 
is  covered  and  lined  with  sealing-wax  . .  to  make  its  insula- 
tion more  perfect.  1827  FARADAY  Client.  Mmif.  xvil.  465 
The  insulation  of  substances  is  frequently  required  in 


A'i'7'.  6  Mar.  41  Higher  Voltage  demands  better  insulation. 
b.  concr.  Insulating  or  non-conductive  material. 


4.   Comb.,  as  insulation  material,  resistance. 

1876  PREECF.  &  SIVKWRIGHT  Telegraphy  266  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  wire  gives  12  ,  the  constant  being  43',  4387  will  be 
the  insulation  resistance.  1889  EDISON  in  Daily  News  7 
N  ov.  5/7  The  operation  of  time  upon  the  insulation  material 
which  surrounds  these  wires. 

Insulator  (j'nsirfk'tM).  [agenl-n.  in  L.  form, 
from  INSULATE  v. :  see  -OK.]  One  who  or  that 
which  insulates ;  e.  g.  a  body  or  substance  that 
entirely  or  to  a  great  degree  prevents  the  passage  ol 
electricity  or  heat  between  contiguous  bodies ;  a 
non-conductor;  spec,  a  contrivance,  usually  made 

of  glass  or  porcelain,  for  supporting  or  carrying 

telegraph-wires  without  carrying  off  the  current. 
1801  Knrycl.  Brit.  Suppl.  I.  605/1  Mr.  Volta  ..  and  others 
h  iv«  attempted  to  shew  how  these  substances  are  prefer 

able  . .  to  more  perfect  insulators.     1845  )•  "•  N-  Kl  ™ 

Hum.  F.ffitr.  iii.  ji  Glass  is  not  the  most  perfect  insulate 
•iductor);    but    in    practice   it   is  the   in 

1876  PKFFH.   .1  SivrwKii.iu    Ttltgrafh) 
Vol..  V. 


.",(;  I 

fver,  that  i!a-  insulators  have  little  more  than  the  v. 

10    witli^laii.l,    fxi-tjil    ;it    ill--    tt-rn  : 
rouble  is  experienced  in  suiting  the  form  of  in-i 

Ills.         1885     \\A1SON     &      liURBUKV     Math.     Tk.     1 
flftig-n.   I.  183   Non-conducting   --.j>;u  t-s   m;iy  1 
ictiuil    Mihstam  i-  •-,    i  ailed    non-conductors,     insult 
lielectricfl  ..sue! 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1876    PREFCH   8;    SIVKWRIGHT    Telegraphy  159  1 
ireaking  is  the  main  evil  which  has  ln-vn  nu  •' 
Ibid.  210  A  small  aperture,  .is  previously  cut  in  the  middle  ; 
hrough  this  the  insulator  bolt  and  nut  are  placed. 
I'nsulet.   nonce-wd.     [f.  L.  inutl-u  island  +  -ET. 
An  Anglo-I.atin  insuletttrn  is  jjiven  hy  I)u  Cange  ; 
cf.  also'  It.  isolt'tta,  F.  ihtte,  ilet  islet.]     An  islet. 
1622  DRAVTON  /V/vWA.  xxvii,  And   Fulney  at  her  back, 
pretty  insiilct. 

Insulite  (rnsiiflait).  EUctr.  [f.  insttl>t  in  IN- 
f  -ITK.]  The  trade  name  of  an  artificially 
made  insulating  or  non-conducting  substance. 

1882  Atlten&um  13  May  607/1  Dr.  Fleming  has  patented 
a  new  insulating  material  ..  to  which  is  i;ivcn  the  name  of 

Insulite'.  1883  Chawb.  Jrnl.  728  Insulated  by  means  of 
:aps  of  insulite,  which  is  formed  by  driving  parafiine  oil 
"nto  sawdust  at  great  pressure. 

tlnsn'lphured,///.a.  Obs.  Also  en-.  [IN-2.] 

Charged  with  sulphur. 

r  1611  CHAVMAN  Iliad  K.  7  Or  opes  the  gulfy  mouth  of  war 
with  his  ensulphur'd  hand.  1615  G.  SANDYS  7Vw.  265 
Meere  heate  Of  aire  insulphnr'd  makes  the  Patient  sweaie. 

t  InSU'lsate,  «•  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  as  next 
-ATE  -.]  =next.  i. 

1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  xxvi,  The  kind  of  words  ..  and 
the  msulsate  phrase,  doe  openly  bewray  themselves  to  con* 
tatne  nothing  else  but  mere  toyes  and  impostures. 

InSU'lse,  tf.  Now  rare.  [ad.  1..  insttlsttSy 
f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  sa/sus  witty,  lit.  salted,  pa.  pple.  of 

alerey  f.  sal  salt.] 

1.  Lacking  wit  or  sense;  dull,  insipid,  stupid; 
senseless,  absurd. 

1609  Bp.  W.  BAUL.OW  Ansiv.  Nameless  Cath.  142  Neither 
insulse  nor  insulting,  either  Pamphlets  or  Replies.  1641 
MILTON  Prel.  Efisc.  10  Not  to  speak  of  the  insulse,  and 
ill-Iayd  comparison.  1642  —  Afiol.  Sweet.  Introd.,  Wks. 
(1851)  259  An  insuls  and  frigid  affectation.  1732  I'.I-.KKI  1  1  v 
Alciphr.  yi.  §  14  In  our  times  a  dull  Man  is  said  to  be  in- 
sipid  or  insulse.  1772  NUGKNT  tr.  Hist,  Friar  Gerund  i. 
vii.  173  He  said  that  Martial  was  insulse  in  respect  to 
Catullus. 

2.  lit.  Tasteless,  insipid,  dull  or  flat  in  taste. 
1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  28  Some  Plants  are  very  brisk 

and  quick,  others  insulse  and  flat.  1699  —  Acetaria  (1729) 
146  It  may  be  too  sharp,  if  it  exceed  a  grateful  Acid  ;  too 
insulse  and  flat,  if  the  Profusion  be  extreme.  1772  NUGENT 
tr.  Hist,  Friar  Gerund  w.  ix.  196  An  insipidity  enough  to 
make  salt  itself  insulse. 

t  Insulsed,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED1.]  Un- 
salted  ;  fresh,  freshly  made. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  42  b/2  Remedyes 
made..  of  insulsed  and  freshe  Kutter,  1599  —  tr.  Gabel- 
houers  Bk.  Physicke  177/1  Halfe  a  pinte  of  leane,  &  msul- 
sede  hennes  broth.  Ibid.  265/1  Take  a  freshe,  and  luubedfl 


,  ado.  Obs.  [f.  INSULSE  -t-  -LY  *.] 
Senselessly,  stupidly. 

1637  C.  Dow  Answ.  //.  Burton  167  So  grosse  an  error  so 
insulsly  expressed. 

InSU'lsity.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  insnlsitas, 
n.  of  quality  f.  insulsus  INSULSE.]  The  quality  of 
being  '  insulse';  stupidity,  senselessness. 


man.      1050  rnii*un>i  tnanmts,  «»»  «n  ••  "•• 

bluntnessofwit.  iy»S(taktr  3  Mnr.  598/1  That  quality 
[humour]  in  him  saves  the  iunavoidably  expurgated)  tal- 
staff  and  Shallow,  and  Fluellen  from  insulsity. 

Insult  (hisplt),  sb.  [a.  F.  insult  (1380  in 
Godef.)  now  insulte,  or  ad.  late  L.  insulins,  i.  in- 
^IN.  2)  ^saltus  leap,  after  insultare  ;  see  next.] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  attacking  or  assail- 
ing; attack,  assault,  onset  (lit.  and  Jig.).  ai\h. 
fb.  Mil.  An  open  and  sudden  attack  or  assault 


to  shew  ..'that  we  know  the  words  and  learmes  of  physicl:. 
1610  F.  HF.RING  Cert.  Rule*  Contagion  ,1625)  Ciy,  T 


and  Convoys.     17*5  CAVALLIKK  Mem.  ,.  f  1 1"-  otb 
obliued  to  retire  into  fenced  Cities,  for  fear  of  our  Insults 
,808  SCOTT /!f«™.  vi.  :•  •"''•{.""'SV'.V 

tlHTe  K,-pelled  the   insult  of  the  air.      1844   H.  1! 

Krit.  /«<//«  II.  448The«HerprUing  pirate,  Kj.nh,.|i  An^r,.,, 
by  whom  the  trade  of  the  Compair,  I   t>.  re- 

peated insult  and  plunder  during  the  first  thirty  year,,.f  the 
eighteenth  century. 

>  c.  fie.  A  '  leaping  in  ' ;  an  tnrusli 
i6«  GA'UI.F.  Magastnm.  20.   It  [the  KauisitKffl 
l,he?v]  is  a  free,  sudden,  extraordinary  insult,  n  ll 

2    An  act,  or  the  action,  o!  insulting  (in  sense  I 
or  2  of  vb.);  injuriously  contemptuous  sp. 
1,,-hrtviour  ;  scornful  utterance  or  action  int. 
wound  sell  respect;  a"  aid.mt,  indignity, . 

1671    MniuN    /'    A' Try. I    I"    lnunl.l-    -l..t.'    .BJ 


INSULT. 

tribulni  i~om%  arxl 

: 
. 

I.      1769  7*"'" 
l8ao    llVHON  Mtir.    i  1874 

plucked  thrm  in  in  v.ird.     1876   K.    MF.I.I.OK 

rricsth.   via.  in 

a  spiritual  kin^doni  u  man. 

t  3.  The  act  of  leaping  i 

1697  i  • 
wear  a  low'ring  Look..Tli>  jt  Four  sh*-  < 

Insult  (insTrlt  ,  v.     [nd.  I  'uli'.i].nt 

n,  assail,  insult.     (.'I.  K.  iiisultfr  (14111  c.   in 

Littre),  possibly  the  immediate  source. 

Insitltarf  may  lie  viewed  either  .  trap 

upon,  f.  in-  (|N--')  +  W/><  :  r  in- 

-f  s<ittiite  fieq.  of  satire.     Cotgrave  idt  tfrt 

1  to  insult,  crow,  vaunt,  or  triumph  over ;  to  wron- 
affront  ;  contemne ;  also,  to  retail 

ioy'.     The  Fr.  intrans.  constr.  l.;  'ive, 

or  in  u 

1.   intr.  To  manifest  arrogant  or  scornful  deliyht 
by  speech  or  behaviour;  to  exult  proudly  or  i 
temptuously  ;  to  boast,  brag,  vaunt,  glory,  triumph, 
csp.  in  an  insolent  or  scornful  way.     f  *•  afaol. 

a  1592  H.  Svnii  II  1-v  11866-7)  I.  439    I  • 
beyond  the  lists  of  humility.     It  1619  UAMH.  l-'nn,-r,tl  1' 
Poems  11623)  Z4  They  know  how,  'I  ^  dead  euen 

Hares  insult.    1637!  I  hose 

that  much  insult,  and  solai '  ;tha 

trumpet.     1670  UKVIICN  u/  /'/.  <  •  in.  i.  Then 

proudly  she  insults,  and  ^ 

1674  MlLtOHSamsffm  ii  j  My  enemies  who  come  to    : 
At  my  afllii  ti"n.  and  |.i  liiaf-  t^  in-ult. 

b.  Const,  mcr,  tifon.  r//.  ,i^.ii>i>t,  rarely  at  (the 
object  of  scorn  or  triumph  .  Ol'S.  or  arch. 

1570-6  LAMBARIIK  IVrnml:  K.til    |M  i  i'  4  What  was  it 
else  fur  this  proud  Prelate,  thus  in  insult  ovti  sini[  ,, 
1583    FUI.KK    /V/.'/i,,'    xvii.    -ll'    Null    shall 
hereafter  to  insult  at:u  :  :incc.      1586  A.    II.AV 

fcng.  St\n-tary  11.  (1625)  89  \Vh<-n  injurioiul)   ..  v. 
nt;s.     1597    II 

:  uiidly  instill  t] 

1617  M-HVSOS  ///'/.  in.  2KB  N. 
for  little  girles  to  insult  over  their   hic.iln-i 
then  they,  reproving  their  doinj;'.    16.- 1 
n.  iii.  n.  (1651)  318  Let  noy/A1.. 

this  will,  h    I    have  said.      1690  DKIDIN  A>iiflii:<- 
Ded.,  They  are  nut  :i|il  tu  insult  on  the  Misfortuni 
Countrymen.    1699  I^NTLF.V  /'/in/.  425  \Vi!i  i 
insult  upon  that  Great  Man,  as  he  has  il»neu|>.m  Me?   1711 
ADDISON  Sjictt.  No.  171  PS  There  are  many  uh  • 
over  an  aking    Heart.       1785   I'AI.IV   Mfr.   I'hilas.  (1818) 
II   97  Whilst  the  infidel.. insu.  CKdnloni Mn, 

1857  DF.  Qi  INCEV  .V.  1'arr  Wks.  1862  V.  185  \\  .    all  kn..» 
that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  insult  over  the  f.illui. 

f  c.  Const,  in,  cf,  on  (.the  occasion  of  boasting). 
Obs.  [  =  L.  with  abl.] 

1589  NASIIE  Ded.  Gr.'ttie's  Mcnaflifi:  (Alb.)  i  ?  England 
miijht  have  long  insulted  in  his  wit.     1608-11   Hi.    HAI.I. 
Occai.  Mfdit.  §  92  (T.  Suppl.)  Too  many  insult  in  this  just 
punishment,  who  haw  deserved  more.     1630  A.  Jfhn. 
Kinfd.    K,  Commw.    575   lit)   insulteth   of  t»..  .Sumiuers, 
temperature  of  Aire,   with   duplicitie  of  increase.    «  1653 
GOUGE  Comin.  Hct.  vii.  111  They  much  insult  on  this,  ih; 
they  have  such  piiests  as  offer  up  a  real  .  .  sa.  utice.      1606 
PBFK  fiary  r6  June,  The  Dutch  do  miRhtily  insult  ol 
their  victory,  and  they  have  . 

2.  trans.  To  assail  with  offensively  dishonouring 
or  contemptuous  speech  or  action;  to  treat  with 
scornful  abuse  or  offensive  disrespect ;  to  offer  in- 
dignity to ;  to  affront,  outrage. 

i6ao  E    BLOUNT  1/or.e  Suts.  101  Insult  them  I 
not  too  much,  and  reduce  them  not  toouer-i-i 
1606  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),   To  Imull,  to  allh.  r 
ready  afflicted,  to  reproach  him  with  l,i-  Mi 
over  it.    ^1713  SHAFTKSB.  Mist.  K'Jl  '•  "•  Wa  1749  HI 
4s    Ihe  sacred   I'f.mp  trodden   under-foot,  insulted.     1771 
%M*U  Lett.  Ixvii.  3,0  When  you 
you  have  betrayed.     .8,3  I--- 

|HeJ  insults  you  with  ":|P  "<  y"".r"  "' 

dow<urtains.      1849  MALA.  ,„.  1    400  \V 

ever  the  cantinR   K..iin.lh.-ad   had  ngBtfcd  with  reverenie 
was  insulted.  . 

b.  To  triumph  over  contemptuously. 

„«    |    ,  .   ll'«r.    hi..  ' 

t^'hundr'dv  '<***>»" 

for  the  instability  ,.l  .  , 

f  3.  intr.  To  make  an  attack  or  assault  Jit.  and 
«(jiSii.T.Hi 

found   Ihirty  or  forty  '    -".n  of 

who  durst  riot  insull  up 

•-.1,1  IK   Van   : 

4    trans    To  attack,  assault..' 
in  general  sense),    f* 
and  suddenly  without  l.ninal  | 

,697  DKOW  I  'i-f.  ' 
Match 


INSULTABLE. 

batteries,  &c.,  but  mean  to  insult  the  works,  I  believe  in- 
wards the  Lower  Town,  which  is  the  weakest  pan.  1853 
STOCQL'EI.F.R  Mil.  Etscycl.,  Insult  {to),  in  a  military  -rnse, 
i»  t,,  ..-id  in  open  day,  without  going  through 

the  slow  operations  of  trenches.  1853  JAMES  Agnes  Sorel 
I.  4  A  group  of  night-ramblers  walked  along  insulting 
the  ear  of  night  with  cries. 

f5.  intr.  To  leap  wantonly,  frisk.  Obs.  rare. 

165*  GAULF  Magastrow.  249  A  goat,  .began  to  insult  with 
strange  voyce  and  gesture. 

Hence  Insuited  ppl.  a.,  treated  with  contemptu- 
ous abuse,  outraged. 

1781  CRABBE  Library  271  Insulted  reason  fled  the  grov'- 
ling  soul.  1855  MAC  ALL  AY  Hist.  L'ng.  xviii.  I\".  153  If 
a  rude  word  were  spoken  of  him.. he  might  vindicate  his 
insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 

IllSllltable  vinsr-ltab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
+  -ABLE.  Cf.  ^.inntllable  (St.  Simon,  in  Littre'.] 
Capable  of  being  insulted  ;  open  to  insult ;  quick 
to  feel  insult. 

1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.,  Expei.  Wks.  tBohn)  I.  186  The 
chagrins  which  the  bad  heart  gives  off. .  threaten  or  insult 
whatever  is  threatenable  and  insultabte  in  us.  1868  ALCOTT 
Tablets  71  Civility  has  not  completed  its  work  if  it  leaves 
us  unsocial,  morose,  insultable. 

t  IllSU'ltance.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next :  see 
-ANCE.]  Insulting  action  or  behaviour. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  ix.  635  Instantly  1  staid  our  ores, 
and  this  insultance  vsede;  Cyclop  !  thou  shouldst  not  hauc 
so  much  abusde  Thy  monstrous  forces. 

So  t  Insti'ltancy.   Obs. 

1655  M.  CARTER  Hon.  Redh>.  (1660)  23  The  Common- 
wealth in  general!,  much  prejudiced  by  the  insultancy  of 
such  mungrele  spirits. 

InSU'ltailt,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  insultant-em^  pr. 
pple.  of  imultare\  see  INSULT  v.  Cf.  F.  in- 
sultant (i7th  c.  in  Littre).]  Insulting. 

1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Ediv.  II  in  SelfCt.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1703) 
45  A  kind  of  insultant  triumphing  tyranny,  far  unworthy 
the  nobility  of  her  sex  and  virtue,  she  makes  her  poor  con- 
demned adversary,  .attend  her  progress.    1866  KICKF.RSTETH 
Yesttrdayt  To-day^  and  For  ever  vm.   376  Meanwhile  for 
thy  insultant  ambassage.  .Cherub,  abide  in  chains. 

Insultation  (instflt^'Jan).  Obs.  march,  [a. 
F.  insultation  (1370  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  L,  insnlta- 
tion  em,  n.  of  action  f.  insultare  to  INSULT.  Ex- 
ceedingly common  in  i;th  c.J 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  insulting  (in  sense  i 
or  2  of  vb.' ;  scornful  triumph  or  boasting;  injuri- 
ously contemptuous  speech  or  behaviour ;  insult. 

1513  BRADSHAW  St.  Werburge  i.  2245  Sayenge  with  insul- 
tacyon  Trowe  ye  to  be  spared  from  punyshment  this  day. 
1534  MORE  Godly  Medit.  Wks.  1417/2  Almighty  god,  take 
from  me  ..  al  delite  of  exprobacion,  or  insultation  against 
anye  parson  in  their  affliccion  and  calamitie.  1631  GOITGE 
God's  Arrows  in.  §  80.  336  Insultations  over  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  her  calamities.  1683  BURNET  tr.  Mores  Utopia 
(1685^  6  Insultation  against  any  in  their  Affliction  or 
Calamity.  1755  S.  WALKER  Serin,  ii,  Distressing  Groans, 
woful  Curses  and  blasphemous  Insultations.  1849  J.  MORI- 
SON  in  Life  xxiv.  (iSgSj  286  Insultation  over  my  person, 
. .  calumniation  of  my  character. 

f2.   Attack,  assault.   Obs. 

1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  .$»./''.  Drake  ii$&i\  55  Like  as  abroade 
with  unresisted  armes  He  tam'd  his  foes  prowde  insulta- 
tions.     1615  Trade's  fncr.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  292    i 
The  benefits  [of  commerce]  allayed  by  insultation  of  pirates.    , 
1615  T.  ADAMS  Blacke  Devill  36  Here  will  I  stay  the  insul*    | 
tation  of  thy  proud  waves.     1656-7  Rfiode  Island  Col.  Rec* 
(1856)  I.  342  Your  wisdoms  may  know  the  inhuman  insul ta* 
tions  of  these  wild  creatures. 

Insulter  (ins»-ltai).  [f.  INSULT  v.  +  -EB1.]  One 
who  insults,  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 

159*  SHAKS.  /•'<•«.  <$•  Ad.  550  Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his 
lips  obey,  Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth.  17x4 
ROWE  jane  Store  i,  Man,  the  merciless  Insulter  ..  who 
rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness.  1750  WARBCRTON  Doctr. 
Grace  Pref.,  The  Defender  of  Religion  should  not  imitate 
the  insulter  of  it  in  his  modes  of  disputation.  1889  STEVENSON  j 
MasterofB.  in  How  was  he  to  smile  back  on  the  deceiver 
and  the  insult-  i  '.' 

Insulting  ''instrltirj),  vbl.  sb.  Now  rare  exc.  } 
as  gerund,  [f.  as  prec.  +•  -ING  i.]  The  action  of 
the  verb  INSULT  :  a.  Scornfully  triumphing  over 
another  (obs.  or  arch?),  or  treating  him  with  con- 
temptuous abuse ;  with  //.  a  scornful  boast,  an  in- 
sult, b.  Assaulting,  attacking;  an  assault. 

1628  WITHER  Hrit.  Rt-memb.   ii.   1189  To  reprove   With 
proud  insultings.     1660  MILTON  Free  Commit*.  Wks.  (1851) 
445  Let  them  but  hear  the  Insolencies,  the  Menaces,  the 
Insultings  of  our  newly  animated  common  Enemies.     1837 
S.  R.  MAITLAND    Twelve  Lett.   (1841)  86  The  incessant 
mocking,  bantering,  and  insulting  of  the  papists. 

Insulting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING-.]  That 
insults  see  the  verb). 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  lrft  \.  ii.  138  Now  am  I  like  that 
prowd  Insulting  Ship,  Which  Ca;sar  and  his  fortune  bare  at 
once.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  14  Far  from  the  Cows 
and  Goats  insulting  Crew.  1781  GIBBON  Dec/.  <$•  /'.  xx.v. 
III.  150  The  captive  wife  of  Alaric  ..  was  reduced  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe.  1853  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xx.  IV.  402  His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive 
and  insulting  joy. 

Insultingly  jns0'ltinir.,<Mfc.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  *.] 
In  an  insulting  manner ;  so  as  to  insult ;  with  scorn- 
ful abuse,  or  treatment  that  wounds  self-respect. 

1623  R.  BERNARD  (tit if]  Looke  beyond  Luther,  or  an  An- 
swere  to  that  Question  so  often  and  so  insultingly  proposed 
by  our  adversaries,  asking  vs  where  this  our  kcligi' 
before  Luther's  time.     1660  R.  COKE  r.  .  68  In 

the  Fable  Ol  hirh  Jupiter  gave  the  Fr 
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their  King;  when  they  became  fearless  of  it,  every  one 
jumped  insultingly  upon  it.  a  1711  KEN  Hymns  I 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  140  Insultingly  the  wretch  they  toss,  and 
gore.  1856  OLMSTED  .SV/irr  States  288  Virginia  now  insult- 
ingly spurns  from  her  councils  all  who  suggest  that  slavery 
is  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

t  Insultment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INSULT  v.  + 
-MENT.J  The  action  of  insulting;  contemptuous 
triumph ;  insult. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  in.  v.  14;  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech 
of  SnNultment  ended  on  his  de.id  bodie. 

tlnsirme,  •-.   Obs.     [f.  Ix-*  +  L.  snmfrc  to 

take  ;  cf.  assume,  fonsufuc.  (Insftrnerf  was  used 
in  L.,  but  not  in  this  sense,  its  nenrest  use  being 
1  to  take  to  oneself'.)]  trans.  To  take  in,  absorb. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  (1729)  16  Animals  in  preparing  Chyle, 
transmute,  alter,  and  insume  what  is  only  their  proper  Ali- 
ment. Ibid.  25  It  facilitates  their  being  insum'd,  a^iini- 
lated,  and  made  apt  to  pass  into  Nourishment.  1733  J.  Tti.i. 
Horse-Hoing  Hush.  6  Roots  . .  do  not  Insume  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, or  Poison  to  them. 

So  f  Insu'mption,  the  action  or  process  of  taking 
in,  absorption.  Obs. 

1675  EVELYN  Terra  1 1729)  9  Earth,  .produces  no  Vegetable 
..without  Water  to  dissolve  and  qualify  it  for  Insumption, 

t  Insirnder,  fl'/P.  Obs.  [The  phrase  insunihr, 
analytical  alteration  of  ASUNDER,  ME.  on  sit>;J><\ 
OK.  on  sttndran,  written  as  one  word.  See  Sr.v- 

DER.]        =  ASUNDER. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  290  But  it  sholde  brast 
jnsonder.  1551  TURNER  Herbal  \.  B  v,  Garlyke.-breaketh 
insundre  grosse  liumores.  155)8  HAKLLYT  I'oy.  I.  54  Some 
of  these  Tabernacles  may  quickely  be  taken  asunder,  and 
set  together  againe.  .Other  some  cannot  be  taken  insunder. 

In SUilk  ( ^rns»nk\  ppl.  n.  [from  sink  in\  see 
IN  adv.  1 1  b.]  Sunk  in. 

1877  E.  G.  SQUIER  Peru  (1878)  212  They  are  all  ascended 
by  insunk  stairs. 

I!  Insuper,  in  super  ans'/7-p3j),  adv.  Obs. 
[L.,  =  on  the  top,  from  above,  over  and  above,  over ; 
f.  in  in  +  super  over,  above.]  Over;  to  stand  in 
super,  to  stand  over,  remain  over,  be  carried  forward 
as  a  balance  or  unsettled  claim. 

1624  .-it'/  21  Jas.  /,  c.  2  That  the  same  haue  beene  duely  in 
charge  to  his  Maiestie,  or  the  late  Queene  Elizabeth,  or 
haue  stood  in  Super  of  Record  within  the  said  space  of 
threescore  yeares.  Ibid.,  Deemed,  construed,  or  taken  to 


this  Act  to  bee  within  60  yeares,  ought  to  accrew  vpon  a 
verdict  or  demurrer,  and  not  vpon  a  bare  putting  in  charge, 
or  standing  in  Super.  1672  Cimvtfs  Interf>r.^  Insurer,  is  a 
Word  used  by  Auditors  in  their  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer, 
when  they  say  so  much  remains  in  srtffrto  such  an  Ac- 
countant, that  is,  so  much  remains  due  upon  such  an  Account. 
1706  in  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey).  1708  in  Termcs  de  la  Ley. 

Insuperability  vinsi?7:parabi*llti).  [f.  next  : 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  insuperable  ;  in- 
capability of  being  (  got  over  '  or  overcome. 

17*1  BAILEY,  Insuperability  >  Invincibleness.  1822  J.  W. 
CROKER  in  C.  Papers  25  Aug.  (1884),  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
insuperability  of  objections  of  that  class.  1883  Longw. 
Jftiif.  Sept.  525  A  further  difficulty,  amounting  to  Insuper- 
ability. 

Insuperable  (insi/7-p3raVl),  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L. 
insupfrmlist  f.  /;;-  Ix-  3)  -f  superabilis,  f.  sitperare 
to  overcome,  surmount.  Cf.  obs.  F.  insuperable 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.,  and  still  in  Cotgr.  1611),  which 
was  perh.  in  part  the  immediate  source.] 

•\  1.  That  cannot  be  overcome  or  vanquished  ;  un- 
conquerable, invincible.  Obs.  or  merged  in  3. 

(1340  HAM  POLE  Perfect  Living  vm.  Wks.  1895  I.  31  pi 
luf  es  Insuperabel,  when  na  thyng  ^at  es  contrary  til  gods 
lufe  ouercomes  it.  1398  TKKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xvii. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  pis  ston  make)>  men  insuperable,  ^at  bey 
may  not  be  ouercpme  \insnfcrabiles  et  ini'ictos\,  1490 
CAXTON  Eneydos  xii.  44  Folke  insuperable,  .and  inuyncible 
m  armes.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  637  Three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  ..  all  invincible  soldiers, 
and  appointed  with  armes  insuperable.  1678  CUDWOKTH 
Intetl.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  26.  444  To  be  able  to  effect  ..  all 
those  things,  .argues  an  insuperable  Power. 


,  .  . 

Josephus,  Antii/.  xi.  iii.  §  3,  Wine  is  the..  most  insuperable 
of  alt  things.  1857  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-veda  III.  26 
Insuperable,  foe-forpassing,  give  food  to  the  institntor  of 
this  sacrifice. 

2.   That  cannot  be  surmounted  or  passed  over. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.\\\.  iii.  63  Whether  we..  admire 
the  height  of  some  insuperable  and  inaccessible  Rock  or 
Mountain.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  138  Over  head  up 
yrew  Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade,  Cedar,  and  Pine, 
and  Firr,  and  branching  Palm.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
A  met:  I.  i.  24  Such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed 
between  the  two  temperate  regions.  1853  J-  H-  NKWMAN 
Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  iv.  202  There  is  no  insuperable  gulf 
between  themselves  [Christians]  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  $  Ball.,  Anactoria  307  The  in- 
superable sea. 

&.  fig.  (from  i  and  a).  Of  difficulties,  hindrances, 
etc.  :  That  cannot  be  '  got  over  *  or  overcome  ;  un- 
conquerable, invincible  ;  forming  an  impassable 
barrier  to  action,  insurmountable. 

1657  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  II.  190  Your  debts  are  in- 
superable upon  you.  1711  COTFS  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Set.  Men 
(1841)  1.262  The  want  of  his  sight  is  certainly  an  insuperable 
disadvantage  to  him  in  several  respects.  1744  KIRCH  Life 

B.*s  \\'ks.  i77'.>  I  .  p.  Ix.xiii,  On  account  ofhisinsapi 
disinclination  to  entering  into  holy  orders.     1820  W.  IRVINE 
Sketch  /><-.  I.  51    An   insujK-rable  aversion    to  all    kin 


INSUPPRESSIVE. 

profitable  labour,     1856  SIR  B.  KRODIE  Fsyciwl.  Inq.  I.  i\. 
129  Having  been  overcome  by  a  sense  of  insuperable  th 
ness.     1869  FARRAR  Fam.  Speech  iv.  t 1873)  121  The  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  are  insuperable. 

4.  That  cannot  be  surpassed,  '  beaten ',  or  ex- 
celled ;  unsurpassable. 

1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  10.  172  The  strength  .. 
which  maintains  its  sculptured  shapeliness  for  a  time  in- 
superable. 1856  —  Mod.  i'nint.  111.  iv.  xii.  §  ifi  The  per- 
fection of  both  these  passage-.,  as  far  as  regards  truth  and 
tenderness  of  imagination,  is  quite  insuperable.  1878  — 
.Vr'jV.v  Turner  9  His  most  wonderful  work  in  his  own 
special  manner, — in  the  perfect  pieces  of  it  insuperable. 
B.  as  sb.  An  insuperable  hindrance,  nonce-use. 

1782  COWPER  Lett.  Wks.  1837  XV.  118  All  these  are  so 
many  insuperables  in  the  way. 

Hence  Insu-perableness     IXSUPEBABILITY. 
1727  UAILKV  vol.  II,  Insnperallct-.css^  invincibleness. 

Insuperably  (insi&iKnibli  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  insuperable  manner,  or  so  as  not  to 
be  overcome ;  unconquerably  ;  insurmountably. 

1675  BAXTER  Cath.  Tlu'ol.  n.  i.  9  Some  say,  that  he  [GodJ 
decreed  to  predetermine  men  insuperably  to  the  forbidden 
act.  1681  GREW  Museum  282  The  latter,  being  so  insuper- 
ably hard  hinders  the  splitting  of  it.  1751  JoBNBONJfawdAr 
No.  180?  8  Many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  com- 
plicated systems  are  insuperably  embarrassed  with  the  least 
perplexity  in  common  affairs.  1838-9  HALLAM  I  list.  Lit.lM. 
m.  v.  §  32.  252  From  its  nature  it  (the  poem]  is  insuperably 
wearisome.  1880  WATSON  Princes  Quest  1 1892}  65  An  i 
of  the  middle  sea  In  watery  barriers  bound  insuperably. 

Insupportable  (insrpo^Jtab'l).  [a.  ¥.  in- 
supportable  \i4~J5lh  c.),  or  ad.  eccl.L.  in  support- 
al'il'is  (Hilary),  f.  in-  (lir-  3j  +  sitpportarc  to  carry, 
SUPPORT  :  see  SUPPORTABLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  supported,  endured,  or  borne ; 
insufferable ;  unbearable. 

1530  PALSGR.  316/2  Insupportable,  nat  able  to  be  sustayned, 
insupportable.  1585!'.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Kicholay's  Voy.  iv. 
xxxvi.  i6ob,  Constrained  to  insupportable  tributes.  1600 
HOLLAKD  Liiy  XL.  xlv.  1088  A  suddaine  and  insuportable 
storme  and  tempest.  1661  COWLEY  Ess.,  Cromwell  \  1684)  65 
The  insupportable  Insolence  of  an  ignorant  Mountebank. 
1791  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom.  Forest  ix,  Her  distress  became 
i  insupportable.  1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  xvii,  I  . .  find 
them  concur  in  the  experience  that  great  men  are  orer-estl- 
mated  and  small  men  are  insupportable. 

b.  That  cannot   be  supported  or  sustained  by- 
grounds  or  reasons  ;  unjustifiable,  indefensible. 

1649  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  144  His  de- 
struccion  wilbe  soe  much  y«  more  insupportable  and  inex- 
cusable. 1663  GERBIER  Counsel  47  When  a  Plummer  sets 
pounds  of  Candles  used  about  his  Sauder,  that  trick  prove 
as  insupportable  as  that  of  one,  who.  .set  in  his  Bill  to  have 
paid  a  hundred  pound  for  Mustard. 

t  2.  That  cannot  be  sustained  ;  irresistible. 

1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  \.  vii.  n  He  gan  advaunce  With  huge 
force  and  insupportable  mayne.  1693  Mem.  Cf.  Teckfly  \\. 
151  Ordinarily  the  Turks,  who  are  insupportable  with  good 
Fortune,  have  little  courage  under  bad.  1697  POTTER  A  titig. 
Greece  in.  i.  (1715*  3  They  were  the  most  pugnacious  and 
insupportable  of  Mankind. 

Insuppo'rtableness.     [f.  prec.  +  -.NKSS.] 

The  quality  of  being  insupportable  or  unbearable. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \\.  (1622)  99  Then  fell  she  to  so 
pitifull  a  declaration  of  the  insupportablenesse  of  her  desires, 
that  [etc.].  16700.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \.  \\.  50 The  Prelates 
are  not  permitted  to  complain  of  their  grievances,  of  the 
insupportableness  of  their  [the  Pope's  nephews]  Pensions. 
1689  Col.  Rec.rennsylv.  I.  313  My  Severall  Letters  of  Com- 
plaint of  y*  Insupportableness  of  it  are-  Witnesses.  1889 
Cape  Laiv  ^rnl.  191  [see  INSUFFERABLENESS]. 

Insuppcrrtably,  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 

In  an  insupportable  degree  or  manner;  insuffer- 
ably; f  irresistibly. 

1671  MILTON  Samson  137  Safest  he  who  stood  aloof,  When 
insupportably  his  foot  advanc't.  1679  Hist.  Jt'tzsr  i  A 
Person  very  learned  . .  but  withall  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and 
insupportably  proud.  1781  COWTER  Lett.  Wks.  1837  XV. 
82  People  imagine  they  should  be  happy  in  circumstances 
which  they  would  find  insupportably  burthensome  in  less 
than  a  week.  1864  tr.  I'amhery's  Trav.Centr.  Asia  182 
The  weather  was  insupportably  hot. 

In»U1pp<MMlble(uncp^i-z4bT),a.  [Ix- 3.]  That 
cannot  be  supposed. 

1668  HOWE  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  194  It  was  an  insup- 
posable  thing  they  should  be  ignorant,  a  1848  K.  W. 
HAMILTON  Rttv.  $  Pitnishm.  vii.  vi8si»  325  An  infinite  act 
against  a  finite  nature  is  insupposeable.  1899  Expositor 
Nuv.  4:- 5  A  ;noiTifnl-  <  i.h-ideration  of  2  Corinthians  should 
suffice  to  show  how  utterly  insupposable  this  is. 

Insuppressible  (ins»pre-slb'n,  a.  [IN--.] 
That  cannot  be  suppressed  ;  incapable  of  suppres- 
sion ;  irrepressible. 

1610  HEALEY.S/.  Aug.  CiticofGod-jfy  The  will  is  Mich 
a  foe  to  the  passion,  and  the  passion  to  the  will,  that  they 
are  for  ever  in-suppressible.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand. 
Ix.  (1804)  432  Seized  with  insuppressible  sorrow  at  the 
prospect  of  my  misery  he  burst  into  tenr^.  1755  YOUNG 
Centaur  \\\.  Wks.  1757  IV.  178  He  shall  find,  thai  truth., 
however  ..  injured,  wounded,  suppressed,  is  insuppre- 
victorious,  immortal.  1880  SWINBVRNI-.  Stud.  Shak*.  ii. 
(ed.  2)  155  The  beloved  disciple  of  that  insuppressible 
divine,  ihe  immortal  and  most  reverend  vicar  of  Meudon. 

Hence  Insuppre'ssiblym/y.,  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  suppressed  (Webster,  1856). 

Insuppressive  ;i»sypre-siv),  <7.  rare,  [fa?- 3.] 
Ins  up  press  ible. 

1601  SIIAKS.  Jul.  C.  ii.  i.  134  But  do  not  staine  The  euen 
vertue  of  our  Knterprize,  Nor  th'  insuppressine  Mettle  of 
our  Spirits  1742  VOUNG  AV.  Th.  \\\.  390.  1778  1 1  AN.  MURK 
l-'forio  i.  178  Though  Florio  tried  a  thousand  «'^y>.  Truth's 
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in:»uppress>ive  torch  would  Ma/u.  iftuBaoWNlNGCV&MJr'j 
Birthday  u.  The  best  Of  her  good  pageant  seemed  its 
standers-by  \\'iih  insuppre,-.>ivc  joy  on  every  face  ! 

Insurable  (infu'-rab'I),  a.  [f.  INSURE  v.  + 
-ABLK.]  Capable  of  being,  or  proper  to  be,  insured 
(in  sense  5  of  the  verb);  sufficient  to  form  a  ground 
for  insurance  (esp.  in  phr.  insuiablc  intcre.-t  . 

xSio  BKNTHAM  /'oc&W.f  11821)  51  Situiiiion  not  being  in- 
Mirable,  either  at  the  Equitable  or  the  Amicable.  1813 
C/iron.  in  Ann,  I\f^.  ;o_-  At.  .the  period  of  the  insurance. . 
he  was  not  in  incurable  health.  1848  AKNOITP  Mar.  In$nr. 
(1866)  I.  i.  iii.  49  The  parties. .are  presurncil  to  have  an 
IDSUrable  interest  in  the  property  specified.  1884  Pall  Mall 
G.  15  Jan.  1/2  Freight  will  no  longer  be  msurable,  or,  if 
iusuraole,  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  amount  recovered 
for  the  expenses  which  the  owner  would  have  incurred,  but 
did  not  in  point  of  fact  incur,  in  earning  the  freight. 

Hence  Insurability,  the  quality  of  being  insur- 
able. 

1884  Law  Times  Rep.  I.I.  244/2  Written  opinions  . .  as  to 
the  insurability  or  unin^urability  of  the  life  of.  .Harvey. 

Insurance  (jnfuVrans).  [Variant  of  ENSUK- 
ANCE,  with  change  of  prefix  as  in  INSUKE.] 

•f  1.  The  action  or  a  means,  of  ensuring  or  making 
certain:  —  ENBURANCE  I.  Obs. 

1660  WILLSFORD  Scales  Comm.  Ded.  A  iij,  The  acceptance 
of  my  former  Labours  hath  given  me  faire  hopes  of  an 
Insurance  for  the>c.  1678  N.  HOMES  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dan.  cxliv,  15  To  have  God  t:>  be  our  Jehovah  is  the  in- 
surance of  happiness  u>  us.  a  1788  MICKLE  I>cj.  ft  ram  in 
Philos.  (R.),  An  offering  grateful  to  their  gods,  as  the  most 
acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  protection. 

t  2.   =  ASSURANCE  3.     Obs.  rare. 

1706  FARQUHAR  Recruit.  Officer  n.  i,  Sifo.  Shall  I  venture 
to  believe  public  report?  Plum-:.  You  may,  when  'tis 
backed  by  private  insurance. 

f3.  Betrothal,  affiance,  troth-plighting,  engage- 
ment to  marry :  ~  ENSURANCE  2.  Obs. 

a  I55J  UDALL  R  oyster  D.  iv.  vi.  (.Arb.)  70  Dyd  not  I  knowe 
afore  of  the  insurance  Betweene  Gawyn  Goodlucke,  and 
Christian  distance? 

4.  Cotnm,  The  act  or  system  of  insuring  property, 
life,  etc. ;  a  contract  by  which  the  one  party  (usually 
a  company  or  corporation)  undertakes,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  payment  (called  &  premium)  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  risk  contemplated,  to 
secure  the  other  against  pecuniary  loss,  by  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  property  (as  by  disaster  at  sea,  fire, 
or  other  accident),  or  of  the  death  or  disablement 
of  a  person ;  the  department  of  business  which 
deals  with  such  contracts.  Also  called  ASSURANCE 
(and  in  i;th  c.  sometimes  ENDURANCE). 

Assurance  is  the  earlier  term,  used  alike  of  marine  and 
life  insurance  before  the  end  of  i6th  c.  Its  general  appli- 
cation is  retained  in  the  titles  and  policies  of  some  long- 
established  companies  (e.  g.  the  London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion^. Insurance  (in  171)1  c.  also  ENSURANCE)  occurs  first  in 
reference  to  fire  (1635  in  INSURK  i>.  4\  but  soon  became  co- 
extensive with  assurance,  the  two  terms  being  synonymous 
in  Magens  1755  (see  ASSURANCE  51.  Assurance  would  pro- 
bably have  dropped  out  of  use  (as  it  has  almost  done  in  U.S.  i, 
but  that  Babbage  in  1826  (see  quot.)  proposed  to  restrict 
insurance  to  risks  to  property,  and  assurance  to  life  insur- 
ance. This  lias  been  followed  so  far  that  assurance  is  now 
rarely  used  of  marine,  fire,  or  accident  insurance,  and  is 
retained  in  Great  Britain  in  the  nomenclature  and  use  of 
the  majority  of  life  insurance  companies.  But  in  general 
popular  u^e,  insuran  c  is  the  prevalent  term.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Sprague,  followed  by  others,  considers  assurance^  assure, 
assurer,  etc.,  the  proper  words  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany cy  persons  undertaking  the  risk,  insurance,  insure, 
insurer,  etc.,  for  that  of  the  person  paying  the  premium. 
This  would  be  in  some  respects  a  useful  distinction,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out ;  but  it  would  leave  the  members  of 
mutual  societies  at  once  assurers  and  insurers. 

1651  [>ee  sense  5].  1663  PEPYS  Diary  i  Dec.,  Money  was 
taken  up  upon  bottomary  and  insurance,  and  the  ship  left 
by  the  master  and  seamen  upon  rocks,  where  ...she  must 
perish.  1665  MANLEY  Grot  ins'  Low  C.  IVarres  80  The 
Covenant  of  pi  eventing  Danger  (commonly  called  Insurance) 
frequent  among  Merchants,  added  a  Shadow  of  Law ; 
whereby  the  incertalnty  of  the  Event  is  usually  transferred 
to  another,  with  some  certain  Reward.  1693  E.  H ALLEY  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  602  By  what  has  been  said,  the  Price 
of  Insurance  upon  Lives  ought  to  be  regulated.  1711 
A it  10  Anne  c.  26  •  title)  An  Act  for  Laying  additional  Duties 
on  Hides  and  Skin-,  . ,  Gilt  and  Silver  Wire,  and  Policies  of 
Insurance.  Ibid.  §  68  Any  writing  commonly  called  a 
Policy  of  Assurance  or  Insurance.  1755  MAI;I;NS  (titlt) 
Essay  on  Insurances.  Ibid.  I.  12  On  June  the  ist  he  sent 
aboard  Ten  Bale>  marked  M,  No.  i  to  10,  which  cost  One 
Thousand  Pounds;  and  on  that  Day  he  had  Insurance 
done  to  that  Value  under  the  general  expression  of  Mer- 
chandize. 1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  26  Making 
further  inquiry  as  to  the  premium  of  insurance  at  L'Olient 
for  vessels  bound  to  or  from  America.  1817  W.  SVLWYN 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4'  II.  869  A  policy  of  insurance  i>  the 
instrument  in  which  the  terms  of  this  agreement  are  set 
forth.  1826  lUBBAGEXw'-.  of  Lh'.s  Pref.  rtotc.'l'hc  terms 
insuKiitct?a.n{\  it.\iti  ranee  have  been  used  indiscriminately  for 
contracts  relative  to  life,  fire,  and  shipping  ;  as  custom  has 
rat  her  more  frequently  employed  the  latter  term  lui  iho--. 
relative  to  life,  I  have  in  this  volume  entirely  re-: 
the  word  assurance  to  that  sense.  If  this  distinction  be 
admitted  assurance  will  signify  a  contract  depend 
the  duration  of  life,  which  must  either  happen  or  fail 
insurance  will  mean  a  contract  relating  to  any  other  uncer- 
tain event  which  may  partly  happen  01  partly  fail.  1848 
ARNOULD  Mar.  Insur.  uS66)  I.  i.  i.  j  M.mnc  Insurance.. 
in  its  essential  nature  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  1853 
A.  FAKK  in  AV-  Gentraft  \rtk  Reft,  Appendix  p.  ^ 
phrase  '  Life  In.ui.u^e'  U  in  every  respect  preferable  to 
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•lit'      lUUnUKC'       1871    ll'har/,m,    [.,,-.,• 

practice  of  marine  insurance  is  older  i 

lire  and  upon  IP  .11  fire  and  lift 

made  at  the  risk  of  con  i 

insurances  is  made  at  the  risl. 

writers.      1893  K  i«r.  t:,nnfa>: 

been  decided  that  the  Court  [created  by  43  Eli/,  c.  i»]  had 

no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  Life  Insurances,  il  i 

that  it  could  not  have  had  any  in  the  case  of  1 

ances,  which  ..  did  not  t-.xisi  i  ,:,  \\h<n  the  Act 

uas  passed. 

b.  The  sum  paid  for  insuring;  the  premium. 
1666  Land.  ( it:;;.  No.  100/3  The  Insuranceii, 

to  the  Levant  is  very  high.     1806  H  i  '/u///.  I. 

127  To  find  the  insurance  on  ro;/,  for  117  days,  at  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum.     1833  HT.  MARTINKAI    Li>om  \  . 
i.  12  Upon  the  payment  of  an   insurance  of  len  i>er  cent. 
ffytf.  His  Insurance  falls  due  this  inunlli. 

c.  The  sum  to  be  recovered  in  case  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  contingency ;  the  amount  for  which 
property  or  life  is  insured. 

1838  Dt:  MORGAN  £ss.  rrttat'.  227  The  present  value  of 
such  an  insurance  as  the  preceding. 

t  d.  Short  for  insurance-office.   Obs.  rare. 

1711  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  54  One  Stewart . .  kept  a 
wager-office  and  insurance. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  sense  4),  as  insurance 
broker,  company,  office,  policy,  rate. 

1651  CULPEFFKB  Astral.  Jitdgeni.  Dis.  (1658)  176  When 
the  matter  ..  remains  still  within  the  lungs  ..  there's  but 
little  security  of  life:  and  I  am  confident  never  a  one 
of  the  Colledge  keeps  all  insurance  office  for  such  a  busi- 
nesse,  nor  will  ensure  thereupon  at  50  per  cent.  1680  \title: 

(Br.  Mus. — — )  An  advertisement  from  the  Insurance 

Office  for  bouses  at  the  Backside  of  the  Royal  E.xch.< 
a  1776  R.  jAMts  Diss.  Fevers  (17781  24  An  insurance  bi 
in  Castle  Alley,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.     1781  COWI'EK 
Friemtsliip  106  Like  Hand-in-Hand  insurance  plates, 
unavoidably  creates  The  thought  of  conflagration.     1841-4 
EMKRSON  Ess.,  Self-Reliance  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  36  The  insur- 
ance-office increases  the  number  of  accidents.    1896  Allbutt's 
Syst.  fried.  I.  484  The  rapid,  nervous,  palpitating  '  insurant  e 
heart1,  so  constantly   observed  amon^  candidates  for  life- 
assurance.      1899  H'estiti.  Gaz.  n  Apr.   2/2  To  determine 
whether  we  cannot  agree  together  to  reduce  our  respective 
insurance-rates. 

t  Instrrancer.  Obs.  See  also  ENSURANCER. 
[f.  prec.  -I-  -ER1.]  One  who  gives  '  insurance'  or 
assurance ;  one  who  insures  or  makes  sure. 

1685  DRVDKN  Thren.  August.  186  The  vain  Insurancers  of 
life  (physicians].  1743  BLAIR  Grave  188  The  far-famed 
sculptor,  and  the  laurell'd  bard,  Those  bold  insurances  of 
deathless  fame,  Supply  their  little  feeble  aids  in  vain. 

Insurant  (inju->'rants.  [f.  INSURE  v.  +  -AST'.] 
One  who  effects  or  obtains  an  insurance  (whether  on 
his  own  life  or  that  of  another) ;  the  person  to 
whom  an  insurance  policy  is  issued. 

1853  W.  FARE  in  Reg.  Generals  nt/i  Rep.  App.  p.  xvii, 
The  Insuree  performs  two  functions;  which  are  separated 
when  a  third  party  ^Insurant)  procures  the  policy  and  pays 
the  premium.  Under  one  aspect  the  same  person  is  the 
Insuree,  under  another  he  is  the  Insurant.  1883-6  Post 
Off.  Insurance  Regulations,  AH  amounts  due  in  respect  of 
Insurances  or  Annuities  will  be  credited  to  the  Insurants' 
or  Annuitants' Savings  Bank  accounts.  1894  U'esti*:.  (.'-;.. 
10  Mar.  2/3  By  the  '  Natural  Premium  System  '  the  premium 
payable  increases  with  the  age  of  the  insurant, 

t  Insirrde,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  ensourd-rc 
to  arise,  spring  up,  partly  assimilated  to  the  I.. 
prototype  inslirgfre:  see  INSUBGE  v.}  iiitr.  To 
arise,  spring  up  ;  =!NSURGE  I. 

1521  WOLSEY  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  I.  66  Suche 
ambiguities  as  inought  insurde  of  and  upon  the  said  article. 

Insure  ,inju>'.i),  v.  [Variant  of  ENSURE  vwith 
substitution  of  IN-  "  for  EN-1),  orig.  used  in  all 
the  senses  of  that  word  ;  now  established  in  sense  4 
(cf.  ENSURE  7),  and  fairly  common  in  senses  5 
and  6.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  (a  person)  sure  (of  a.  thing); 
to  give  security  to  (a  person)  for  the  fulfilment  of 
something  :  cf!  ASSURE  v. tj,  ENSURE  v.  i,  j.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par-j.  262/2  Insuryn,  or  make  suere,  as- 
secure.  1681-6  I.  SCOTT  Chr.  Li/c  1747)  III.  21  Thus 
Christ  ..  hath  taken  the  most  effectual  Care  to  insure  the 
mutual  Performance  of  this  everlasting  Covenant  to  both 
Parties.  .10  insure  God  of  pur  performing  our  Part ..  and  to 
insure  us  of  God's  performing  his  Part. 

f2.  To  pledge  one's  credit  to  (a  person;,  or  tn 
the  truth  of  (a  statement);  to  tell  (a  person)  con- 
fidently (that  something  is  so' ;  to  guarantee  :  = 
ASSURE  v.  10,  ENSURE  v.  3,  4-  Obs. 


. 

1-1460   Tnutulty  Myst.  .\xi.  36  His  self  shalle  n 

m  ;    To  you  I  insure  it.     1509  BARCLAY  Shyf  ,'/  t-olys 

1    II.      ;     The      las  shall  shewe  the    the    sain,     1    UX 


(1874'    I*1"   '^"fhe  glas  shall  "sh'ewe  the    the    sain.     I    the 
insure.    1533  FRITH  Au> ;<:  M"  '  « '•  'J '5?"* 

you  I  neither  will  nor  can  cease  to  speake.    ,  1560 
TONComfewt  in  Hazl.   Vodslcy  IV.  ajo,   I   insuie  you  he 
is  a  king  most  vile  and  pernicious. 

t  3.  To  engage  by  a  pledge  or  contract, 
or  by  marriage  ;  to  betroth,  espouse  :    •AH 
4,  ENSURE  v.  5.  Obs.  • 

1530  P\LSCR.  592/1,  I  instifi 

£  Comm.  To  secure  the  payment  of  a  sum  oi 
money  in  the  event  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  pro- 
perty (esp.  by  casualty  at  sea,  or  by  fire,  or  other 
accident),  or  of  the  death  or  disablement  of  a 
person,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  pre- 
mium and  observance  of  certain  conditions;  to 


INSURED. 

effect  an  insurance  u ;  I  the  person 

who  pays  the  premium,  i>r  of  the  office  or  under- 
writers who  undertake  t:  r  the  latter 
many  offices  .  w  esp. 
in  reference  to  life  insurance).  The  object  of  the 
vb.  is  either  (a'  the  amount  secured,  or  >b  the 
property  or  life,  sometimes  the  | 

In  I7th  i  c  as  to  injure 

and  assure  sec  further  under  INMK.V 

a.  1635  !>,-„/• 

ensure  all  your  u  -  much 

of  their  c: 

n  yearly 

•••  insured  U[Km  his  ship  and  C"1" 
worth.     1688  I 
may  Insuie  an  Hundred  Poun 

Shillings    for   one    Year.      1838  Iii  /'roM>. 

214,  2/.  13*.  &/.  is  I))-:  pr,  -miuni  f>i  insuring  loo/,  at  - 
of  the  year  in  which  a  life  <  ' 
iH/.'nn.  1 1.  >s7   i  An  i 
of  anotln 

of  debt,  can  insure  upon  the  life  of  that  person  su<  i 
as  would  be  sure  to  cover  all  loss  in  the  ev- 

b.  1635  [  i-e  a].      1665  i'U'YS  Duiry  i.-;  M 

the  King  •-  King's 

goodsi.     1680  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1514  '4 
and  Doctor  Nicolas  Barbon,  . 

Propositions  in  Print  fur  Insuring  H'  >-.     1681 

Ibid.  No.  1683/4  The  City  of  London  are  about  [ 
Brick-boons  at  481.  nd  ]«t  per  Cam     1711 
No.  5  F  3,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  insure  his 
House.     1753  ^  f  atfwt'r    17^4 

granted  his  bond,  and  been  at  the  expcm' 
life  for  the  money.    1817  W.SKI\\^S  /.U.-M.Y/I/  /'rirtj  (ed.  4) 
II.  878  Goods  were  insured  on  Ijoard  a  vessel  on  a  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Palermo.     1870  T.  II.  SPRRGI  K  in   jrnl. 
1  nst.  Aetunries  XVI.  77  The  more  correct  distinction  I  be- 
lieve to  be  that  a  man  insures  tbr  lift-  of  himself  r; 
other  person,  or  his  house,  or  his  sh:p  Kt<_.],  and  that  the 
Office  assures  to  him  in  each  of  t!u:-<  i  money 

payable  in  certain  contingencies.    Hence  the  Offici 
the  assurer  or  assurers,  and  the  man  the  ttsstttiti ;  while 
we  may  speak  either  of  the  life  assured  or  the  life  insvrtd, 

be  sum  assured  or  the  sum  /V>;<>r 
w*;  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Office  or  of  the  ii:1 
1883  Chambers'  Encyel.  V.  f  :Te  a  life, 

the  insurer  must  either  himself  be  'the  life  ',  or  must  ha\c 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  life. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  undertake  insurance  risks  ; 
to  effect  an  insurance. 

1651  (sec  INSURANCE  5].  1680  Argts./pr  insurh:^ 
from  Fire  (Walfprd /.'«o'c/.  li/sur.  111.  446  ,  Nnther  would 
a  in;.:  i  be  disquieted  with  the  too  late  advice  of  his  friends, 
every  one  blaming,  and  asking  -.i-hy  did  he  not  insunl  Or 
be  tormented  by  nis  own  thoughts  with  the  7175/1  /  had  in- 
siinit.  1693  1-tVBOLRN  ranaritttmologia  (Walford  I.  487), 
Suppose  you  ship/ 300  of  goods  for  Jamail  a.  .you  go  to  thr 
Assu.  Office  behind  the  Royal  Exchange  in  lx>nd.,  and  there 
acquaint  the  clerk  you  will  insure  for  £200  or  ,£250,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  whole/ 300.  .upon  such  ship  for  so  much  goods 
as  you  have  on  board.  1818  WMISTKH  s.  v,  I 
pany  insures  at  3  per  cent,  or  at  a  low  premium.  1858  Ln. 
ST.  LEONARDS  Haxh-Bk.  l'ivf.  Law  \.  29  The  tenant* 
neglect  to  insure,  or  Ins  insuring  in  an  office,  .not  authorised 
by  his  lease. 

5.  trans.  To  make  certain,  to  secure,  to  guarantee 
(some  thing,  event,  etc.) :  =  ASSURE  :•.  ;.  ~  .1,  EN- 
SURE v.  8,  9. 


Bengal  establishment.     1849  RISKIN  .Srr.   Lamps  vi.  S  8. 
,j  in  the  points  which  insure  the  building's 
endurance.  ,11861  Iii  CKI.M  p  .  in  ardour 

which  could  hardly  fail  to  insure  success. 

6.  To  make  safe,  to  secure,  to  guarantee  (against, 
from) :    •  AssuitE  v.  t  c,  Exsi'HK  v .  6. 

17x4  Swun  Drapier's  Lett.  \Vks.  i  I  cannot 

say,  I  would  insure  it  from  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man.    1815  JLH-KHSON  Auti-bicf.  Wks    iP      ' 
rence   to   these   letters   now   insures   me  against  errois  of 
memory    «  '864  J.  I).  lit  RNS  Men:.  ; 
evidence  of  trials  past  docs  not  insure  tht: 
that  may  coine. 

Hence  Insu'ring  vbl.  si'.  'Usually  in  sen- 

1646  W.  liRrw.t  S,ii>-  '7  ""'  the«  is 

an  Insti? i' 

our  eternities.     1681 

London  have  published  their  Intentions  to  Insu: 
from  Fire,  which  may  delay  some  Persons  from  I 
1703  T.  N.  Ciit  Ihc  Knend''. 

of  London,  for'  I  '8'5  Zmai  III.   sg 

1  done  with  the  insuring  system. 

Insured    injff-jd  .  ///.  "-     U-  ^^l 

-t:n  '.]  Assured,  guaranteed,  etc.  :  see  the  verb. 
Usually  absol.  (in  sense  4  of  tin1  person 

(or  persons  to  whom  an  insurance  upon  property 
is  to  be  paid  on  the  occurunce  oi  loss  or  damage, 
or  upon  whose  death  or  disablement  a  life  or  ac- 
cident1) insurance  becomes  due  ;  =  A 

1681  /  •*••  whjcn  -' 

the  Insured  cannot  hav 
1755  M ' 

tt<m..M  .'".S  <"»' 

(at   the   Intri  kight   » 

properly  to  be  set  forth  ami  defn-.ded.      1841    Eh 

Ke  place  till  the  premium 

- 

to  pay  specified  sums  upon  the  deaf 


INSUREE. 


Insuree  (injfi*-rr).  U-  INSL'BE  v.  +  -EE  :  cf. 
wMK/fr/-.]  A  i>erson  whose  life  (or  property)  is 
insured.  (^Correlative  to  LVSUKEK  2  ;  identical  with 

ii  3,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view.) 
1853  W.  PARK  in  Reg.  General's  \'2tk  Rep.  App.  p.  xvii, 
Two  panie--  are  concerned,  the  person  who  grants  (Insurer) 
.iiul  the  person  whose  life  is  in  the  policy  (Insuree).     Ibid. 
,,  In  Mutual  Societies  the  insurees  are  partners.     1857 
Chambers   Inform.  II.  557/2. 

Insurer  (injue-rajj.     [f.  INSURE  +  -KB1.    See 

also  K.vsrREK.]     One  who  or  that  which  insures. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  sure  or  certain, 
guarantees,  etc.  :  see  the  verb.     Now  rare  in  gen. 
sense,  exc.  as  transferred  from  2. 

1654  W.  MOUNTACUE  Devout  Ess.  ii.  xi.  §  3.  231  This 
befals  them,  when  beautie.  .proves  an  insurer  of  the  lastin^j- 
f  this  life.  1687  DRYDEN  llindfy  7'.  i.  148  Faith  is 
the  best  insurer  of  thy  bliss.  1754  HAY  Ess.  Deformity  25 
O  Temperance  !.  .Thou  Prolonger  of  Life  !  Thou  Insurer  of 
Pleasure  !  Thou  Promoter  of  Business  !  1880  PKEBLH  Hist. 
of  Flag  164  The  mysterious  Scandinavian  standard.,  the 
supposed  insurer  of  victory  .  .  was  on  board  his  [Sweyn's] 
ship.  1894  Forum  (N.  Y.)  6^9  A  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  no  better  than  an  aristocratic  or  a  monarchical  form 
as  an  insurer  against  our  human  nature. 

2.  Comm.  One  who  contracts,   in   consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  premium,  to  indemnify  a  per- 
son against  pecuniary  loss  in  the  event  of  destruction 
of  or  damage  to  property,  or  against  a  particular 
event   (see  INSURE  -v.  4)  ;    an  underwriter.     Also 
called  Assurer  (Assuror)^    which  is  preferred  by 
many  in  connexion  with  life  insurance. 

1654-1660  [see  ENSURER].  1663  PEI-VS  Diary  i  Dec.,  His 
ship.  .  is  brought  by  one  sent  for  on  purpose  by  the  insurers, 
into  the  Thames,  with  her  cargo.  1680  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1517  '4  The  said  Insurers  have  agreed,  That  such  persons  as 
shall  subscribe  ..  shall  have  the  like  benefit  of  a  years  pur- 
chase. 1692  LuTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  II.  635  That  instead 
of  the  common  insurers  on  the  Exchange,  who  take  from 
j£io  10,^40  per  cent.,  that  bis  majestic  be  the  insurer  him- 
selfe  at  £5  per  cent.  1755  MAGENS  Insurances  I.  7  The 
Intent  and  Meaning  of  those  who  pay  a  valuable  Consider- 
ation for  Insurance,  is,  that  the  Insurers  shall  stand  in  their 
Place  and  Stead.  1817  W.  SEI.WYN  La-w  Nisi  Priits  (_ed.  4) 
II.  941  But  if  a  ship  .  .  does  all  in  her  power  to  rejoin  the 
convoy,  this  will  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  warranty,  so  as  to  render  the  insurers  liable.  1842 
Sir  J.  A.  Park"*  Mar.  Insur.  (ed.  8)  I.  i.  33  The  insurers 
were  held  liable  for  an  accident  which  happened  to  the  goods 
on  board  the  lighters.  1899  H.  W.  MANLEY  in  Insurance 
Rec.  i  Dec.  563  According  to  the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  English  language,  the  insurer  is  the  one  who 
insures,  that  is,  in  life  and  fire  insurance,  the  company. 

3.  One  who  insures  (his  own  or  another's)  life, 
or  who  pays  for  the  insurance  of  his  property  from 
loss  at  sea,  fire,  etc. 

In  order  to  distinguish  this  from  the  prec.  sense,  insurance 
offices,  etc.,  usually  employ  the  term  assured  or  insured', 
insures,  insurant  have  also  been  substituted,  or  2  and  3 
distinguished  as  assure'  f  (-or)  and  insurer',  see  note  to 
INSURANCE  4. 

VftfrSeofyMag.  Apr.  164/2  Every,  .insurer  shall  be  entitled 
to  nave  the  premium  which  was  paid..,  imputed  for  insur- 
ing any  other  house.  1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  262  Every 
insurer  signs  a  deed  of  settlement,  by  which  he  is  not  only 
insured,  but  insures  all  that  have  signed  that  deed,  from 
losses  in  their  houses  by  fire.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej. 
Addr.t  Tale  Drary  L.t  The  Hand-in-Hand  the  race  begun, 
Then  came  the  Phcenix  and  the  Sun,  Th'  Exchange,  where 
old  insurers  run,  The  Eagle,  where  the  new.  1857  Cham- 
bers' Inform.  II.  559/2  The  great  bulk  of  insurers  are  between 
27  and  40,  the  time  about  which  men  in  this  country  begin 
to  feel  the  responsibilities  ofa  family.  \tyji}Ca$selCs  'J'echn. 
Educ.  I.  187  Lloyd's  was  originally  a  coffee-house  at  which 
insurers  and  underwriters  met. 

Insurge  (inswudg1),  v.  Now  rare.  Also  6  en- 
sourge.  [ad.  L.  insttrgfre  to  rise  upon  or  to,  f. 
in-  (IN-  -)  +  surgere  to  rise.  In  form  and  sense 
partly  through  Fr.  :  cf.  (in  sense  i)  OF.  sin$ur$ir 
(1414  in  Godef,),  and  (in  sense  3)  mod.F.  sin- 
surger  i^iGth  c.  in  Godef.  Cotnpl.}.] 

1  1.  intr.  To  arise,  spring  up.  (  =  OF.  ensourdre, 
Sinmtrgir).  Obs. 

1523  WOLSKV  Lee.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  I.  117  The 
manyfolde  difficulties  which  have  insurged.  1527  Ibid.  I. 
240  If  in  the  communicacion  or  debating  therof.  .ther  shuldc 
in  surge  any  double  or  difficulte.  .she  wolde  so  mterponc  her 
auctorite.  1532  HEN,  VIII  Proclam.  abolishing  power  of 
ly,'pc  (ed.  2,  1535,  in  Soc.  Antiq.,  Pmcl.  I.  78),  We.  .perceyu- 
yn^  nghtwd  what  great  reste,  quietnes,  and  tranquilite  of 
i-.-ns  &  many  fold  other  commodities  might  insurge  & 
arise  vnto  them.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  223  That 
there  should  insurge  hereafter,  no  newe  commocion  within 
the  realme  again.  1576  NEWTON  Lemnies  Complex.  (1633) 
it}2  And  not  this  discommodity  alone,  but  certaine  other 
sickly  and  foule  affections  insurge  thereupon. 

1  2.  intr.  Of  the  sea  :  To  surge  or  rush  in  upon. 

1534  Atf  26  Hen.  VII  '7,  c.  9  The  find  and  rage  of  the  .sea 
..insurgyng  vppon  suche  decayed  tenementes  in  limes  of 
tempest. 

1  3.  intr.  To  rise  in  opposition  or  insurrection 
against  ;  to  make  insurrection,  revolt.  Obs. 

1532  MORE  Confitt.  Tindak  Wks.  724/1  AH  the  heretikes 
that  rebelle  againste  it,  nor  all  the  tyrauntes  vppon  earth 
that  ensourge  &  oppugne  it  [the  Church],  c  1540  tr.  7V. 
Vcrg.  E'ig,  /fist.  (Camden  i  I.  183  Cuthredus  ..  beinge  en- 

by  the  Mercians  .  .  in  ; 

mannefullie  i,    1548  \JOALL  JSnutit,  Par,  Luke 

Pref.    ^b,  Anlkln;  ,  .f  his  father 

Liu.ii.  .t-.tirist    heaii<:n.      1577-87 

Hof.iNSHKij  Chron.  \.  4.'  i  The  chiefe  catue  of  the  Hritaius 
iiiMirging  against  ilie  Romans,  c  1610  J.  MKLVILLK  in 
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M,i>i.»,,    A.    .M,i;>illt  vii.   (1698!  84   He,   inMiiKinj;   with 
graitter  bauldnes  &  foixc  of  kmyai;e  1'iiir  out  the  mater. 
4.  trans.  To  stir  up;  to  raise  in  tumult,  hostility, 
or  insurrection.   Obs.  exc.  as  nonce-u'd. 


E* 
Pitt, 

the  Spanish  colonies. 
Hence  Insirrged ppl.  a. 

1548  HAU.C//r««.,  Hen.  VIII -zy>\*,  The  Kyiij;«-s  highucs 
was  credebly  certefied  of  this  new  insurgcd  insurrection. 

t  InsuTge,  it.  OI's.  rare-',  [i.  INSUKGE  v.\ 
A  heaving  or  rising;  an  upheaval. 

CI555  HARPSFIF.I.D  Ilhvnc  Hen.  J '/// (Camden)  177  She 
was  tossed  and  tumbled  by  the  rageous  insurges  of  the  seas, 
of  [he  wind  and  water. 

Insurgence  (insCMd^ens).  [f.  as  next:  see 
-ENCE;  ci.  mod.F.  insurgence  (Littrc).]  The  ac- 
tion of  rising  against  authority ;  a  rising,  revolt. 

1847  LEWES  'llist.  Fhilos.  <t867)  II.  88  Certain  to  give  way 
before  the  necessary  insurgence  of  Reason  insisting  on 
freedom.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Ronwlii  Ixxi,  There  wasamoral 
insurgence  in  the  minds  of  grave  men  against  the  Court  of 
Rome.  1868—  Sf.  Gifsy^i  His  many-voiced  self.  .Whose 
hungry  needs.. Made  loud  insurgence. 

Insurgency  (insi)  jd.^ensi).  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCV.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insurgent ; 
the  tendency  to  rise  in  revolt ;  =  prec. 

1803  Edwin  III.  174  The  internal  insurgency  he  feared 
not  putting  a  speedy  termination  to  by  the  vigour  of  his 
proceedings.  1822  Examiner  27 3/2  The  consequence . . 
would  be  riot,  insurgency,  and  rapine.  1833  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXXIII.  731  The  Insurgency  was  not  put  down.  1856 
GRINDON  Life  xvi.  (1875)  204  Good  books  alleviate  care, 
repress  the  insurgency  of  evil  passions.  18790.  MEREDITH 
Egoist  III.  ix.  173  The  circumstance  of  its  prevailing  suc- 
cessfulness . .  heaped  stores  of  insurgency  in  the  Celtic  bosom. 

Insurgent  (insfiudjent),  a.  and  s/>.  [ad.  L. 
insurgent-ait,  pr.  pple.  of  insurgcre  to  rise  up :  see 
INSUKUK  -v.  and  -ENT.  Cf.  obs.  ¥.  insurgent  sb. 
(now  insurge).] 

A.  adj.     1.  Rising  in  active  revolt.     Also_yff. 
1814  SCOTT  Wav.   xxxviii,  A  broad  white  ensign  . .  an- 
nounced   that    the    garrison   was   held   by  the   insurgent 
adherents  of  the   House  of  Stewart.     1845  LD.  CAMPBELL 
C/iancellors  (1857)  I.  vi.  112  The  insurgent  barons  dictated 
whatever  clauses  they  deemed  desirable.     1847  LKWES  Hist. 
Pkitos.  (1867)  II.  i3'I'he  insurgent  mind  of  Abelard  took  up 
the  same  position.     1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  xi,  Its  electric 
passage  left  her  veins  kindled,  her  soul  insurgent. 

2.  Of  the  sea  or  a  flood  :  Surging  up  or  rushing  in. 

1849  M.  ARNOLD  Mycerinus  40  Some  force . .  Bears  earth, 
and  heaven,  and  men,  and  gods  along  Like  the  broad  volume 
of  the  insurgent  Nile.  1893  NORMAN  GALE  Country  Muse, 
Kcgitiescain,  The  loss. .Of  no  more  hearing  rebel  waves  In- 
surgent on  the  shore. 

B.  sl'.  One  who  rises  in  revolt  against  consti- 
tuted authority  ;  a  rebel  who  is  not  recognized  as 
a  belligerent. 

1765  FALCONER  Demagogue  377  H  is  sanction  will  dismay, 
And  bid  th'  insurgents  tremble  and  obey.  1801  WELLINGTON 
Mem.  Sfriiifttifatain  in  Gurw.  Dcsp.  (1837)  I.  348  In  regard 
to  the  insurgents  in  Malabar,  the  war  against  them  cannot 
be  carried  on  at  all  without  assistance.  i8ia  G.  CHALMEKS 
Dam.  Ecan.  Ct.  Brit.  164  [Why]  it  was,  that  the  vast  strength 
of  Britain  did  not  beat  down  the  colonial  insurgents,  not  in 
one  campaign,  but  in  three.  1851  GALLENGA  Italy  133  He 
acceded  to  all  the  immediate  demands  of  the  insurgents. 

Ilisurge'sceuce.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *insnr- 
gesc-tre,  inceptive  of  insurgtre  to  rise  up  +  -ENCE.] 
Tendency  to  rise  in  insurrection. 

1881  SVMONDS  Rcnaiss.  Italy  (i8g8)  IV.  v.  244  This  in- 
surgescence  of  all  classes  . .  threatened  the  very  fabric  of 
society. 

Insuring  :  see  under  INSURE  v. 

Insurmountable  (ins»Jmatrntab'l),a.  [!N-:I; 
perh.  after  F.  insurmontable  (Cotgr.  1611).]  That 
cannot  be  surmounted,  overcome,  or  passed  over. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Insurmountable,  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  Labour  and  Industry.  (11704  LoCKEfJ.),  This 
difficulty  is  insurmountable,  'till  I  can  make  simplicity  and 
variety  the  sani'.'.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFKE  Italian  vi,  The 
angles  of  the  insurmountable  walls  which  fenced  the  garden 
from  the  precipices  below.  i848LvTTON  //*irtf/</vil.iv,The 
rock  is  well  nigh  insurmountable  to  those  who  know  not  tlie 
passes.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  /'~«c-  v'-  '!•  '5°  P^rh.nps 
those  prejudices  might  not  prove  insurmountable.  1876  T. 
HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  292  Between  himself  and  her 
there  was  that  kind  of  division  which  is  more  insurmount- 
able than  enmity. 

Hence  Insurmountability  (Craig,  1847);  In- 
surmou-ntableness,  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
insurmountable  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727);  Insur- 
mountably adv.,  so  as  not  to  be  surmounted  or 
overcome;  'invincibly,  unconquerably'  (J.  1755). 

1860  MILL  Refr.  Gmit.  (1865)  62/2,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
p_eople  of  England  have  deserved  to  be,  without  trial,  ••ti.^ni.i- 
tized  as  insurmountably  prejudiced  against  anything  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  good  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 

lusttrpa'SSable,  a.  rare.  [lN-:!.]  Incapable 
of  being  surpassed. 

1859  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  (Ld.  Broughton)  Italy  xvii.  II.  137 
note.  The  effect  was  instantly  discovered  to  be  insurpassable. 

lusurrect  (msure-kt),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  insttr- 
rect-,  ppl.  stem  of  insurgere  to  rise  up  (see  INSUHHK 
v.  ^ ;  in  sense  2,  a  back-formation  from  next.] 

1 1.  inlr.  To  arise.  Obs. 

1658  R.  FKANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694)  20?  From  whence 
there  insurrect  such  pernicious  Vapours,  as  nauseate  the  Air. 


INSURRECTIONIZE. 

2.  To  rise  in  insurrection  or  revolt. 

1821  HVKON  7V,irj'  <j  Jan..  Thty  mean  to  insurrect  here 
..though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart  sufficient  to 
make  much  of  it.  1887  Spectator  t  Oct.  1303  The  people 
are  in  spirit  in  insurrection,  yet  they  do  not  insurrect. 

Insurrection  (.ins^re'kjan).  Also  5  -rexyon, 
5-6  -rec(c)ion,  -yon,  6  -rexsion.  [a.  F.  insur- 
rection, ad.  rare  L.  insurrection-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
insttrgfre:  see  INSUKCE.] 

1.  The  action  of  rising  in  arms  or  open  resistance 
against  established  authority  or  governmental  re- 
straint;  with//.,  an  instance  of  this,  an   armed 
rising,  a  revolt;  an  incipient  or  limited  rebellion. 

1459  Rails  o/Parlt.V.  346/2  He  [Jack Cade] . .  wrote  let u-i  s 
to  many  CUees..to  have  made  a  comon  insurrection.  1461 
Past  on  Lett,  No.  401  II.  27  Yll  dysposed  persones,  defame 
..me.. how  that  I  intend  to  make  insurexyuius  omirari 
unto  the  law.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ezra  iv.  19  This  cite  of 
olde  hath  made  insurreccion  agaynst  kynges.  1548  HALL 
Cfiron.)  Kick,  77/38  Other  dyd  secretely  move  and  sollicite 
the  people  to  rise  and  make  an  insurrecion.  1577-87  HOLIN- 
SFIED  Chron,  L  98/2  The  remnant  of  the  Britam.s  th-  p 
withdrew. -into  Cornwall,  and  into  Wales,  out  >'f  whi<  h 
countries  they  oftentimes  brake  out,  and  made  insurrection! 
vpon  the  Saxons.  1687  A.  LOVF.LL  tr.  Thci'cnot's  7>ri7-. 
i.  277  The  Moors  made  an  Insurrection,  and  made  one 
Osman  their  first  Dey.  1855  MILMAN  /.at.  Chr.  iv,  ix.  (1864) 
II.  418  The  people  broke  out  in  instant  insurrection,  declar- 
ed their  determination  to  renounce  llieir  allegiance.  1838 
UrcKLE  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  593  Insurrections  are  gent- 
rally  wrong ;  revolutions  are  always  right. 

b.  Jfg. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Govt.  \.  vi,  If  God  afterward  ga\- 
permitted  this  insurrection  of  Episcopacy,  it  is  to  be  fear'd 
he  did  it  in  his  wrath.  1780  BLAIR  Serin,  i.ed.3)  II.  ii.  :  H- 
[who  hath  no  rule  over  his  spirit]  lies  open  to  cveiy  insur- 
rection of  ill-humour.  1887  LOWKLL  Dcmotr.  15  It  is  not 
the  insurrections  of  ignorance  lhat  an  dangerous,  but  the 
revolts  of  intelligence. 

2.  The  action  of  rising  up  ;  upheaval,   rare. 
1864  RUSKIN  Arroius  ofChacc  (1880)  I.  264  Every  winter, 

the  whole  glacier  surface  rises  to  replace  the  summer's  wa.stc, 
not  with  progressive  wave,  .but  with  silent  level  insurrection, 
as  of  ocean  tide,  the  gray  sea-crystal  passes  by. 

Insurrectional  (inafe'kjan&l),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL :  cf. F.  insitrrectionnel(\ 798  in  Diet.  Atad.  .] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  natxire  of  insurrection. 

1801  LD.  CAMPBELL  Let.  Apr.  inLi/e  (i88i)I.  66  Ministers 
are.  .exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  insurrectional  spirit  which 
has  shown  itself  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  1832 
Examiner  556/2  To  excite  at  Rheims  an  insurrectional 
niovement.  1883  Fall  Mall  G.  16  May  i/i  Russia  did  not 
interfere  even  by  encouraging  insurrectional  bands. 

Hence  Insurre'ctioiially  adv.,  in  an  insurrec- 
tional way,  from  an  insurrectional  point  of  view. 

1848  Taifs  Mag.  XV.  525  Paris  was  laid  down  on  a  map 
insurrectionally.  Her  strong  and  weak  points  were  cxpl.ti  in  il 
1880  G.  MtREDlTH  Tragic  (.\nu.  \\\\,  (1881)  141  He  uas 
in-->urrectionally  notorious  in  morals  and  menacingly  in 
politics. 

Insurrectionary  (ins^re-kpnari),  a.  (s6.) 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ARY.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  addicted  to  insurrection. 

1796  BURKE  Regie.  Ftace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  44  On  their  mur- 
derous insurrectionary  system,  their  own  lives  are  not  sure 
for  an  hour.  183,7  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  in.  i,  This  huge 
In>urrectionary  Alovement.  .has  swept  away  Ruyalty,  Aris- 
tocracy, and  a  King's  life.  1891  Spectator  13  June,  As 
a.  .fact,  London  is  the  least  insurrectionary  of  cities. 

2.  humorous.  Tending  to  raise  itself. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Tr&v.  28  A  sign-board  presented  at 
either  end  an  insurrectionary  bottle.  Ibid.  211  His  trousers 
working  up. .above  bis  knees,  an  insurrectionary  niovement 
which  I  also  was  unable  to  suppress  in  my  own. 

B.  sb.  A  person  who  engages  in  insurrection. 

1893  Nation  (N.  Y.)  9  Feb.  95/3  AH  Spanish  traditi 
law  and  order  are  so  bound  up  with  Catholicism  that  re- 
ligious innovators,  like  the  Protestant  missionaries-,  neces- 
sarily seem  insurrectionaries. 

i  Iiisurre  ctiouer.  Obs.  rare.  [See  -ER1.] 
=  prec.  B. 

a.  1734  NORTH  Exam.  (1740)  418  What  had  the  people  got 
if  the  Parliament  . .  had  colleagued  with  Venner  and  other 
insurrectioners  1 

Insurre'ctionisiu.  [See  -ISM.]  The  prin- 
ciple of  revolt  against  constituted  authority. 

1890  G.  r>.  SHAW  Fab,  Ess.  Socialism  192  They  welcome 
Socialism,  insurrectii  >ni-ni,  currency  cra/c.  Ibid.  193  A 
piece  of  unpiactical  catastrophic  insurreciioiiism. 

Insurrectionist  (uufee'kjanut).  [f.  INSUR- 
RECTION +  -1ST.]  One  who  takes  part  in  an  insur- 
rection, or  who  advocates  revolt  against  authority. 

1845  WHITTIKR  7V.  irks.  (1889)  II.  266  The  insurrectionist:-. 
were  speedily  crushed  into  siibjei  timi,  1855  MILMAN  l.ni. 
Lkr.  VI.  125  Not  indeed  that  such  Insurrectionists  were 
likely  to  look  with  much  respect  on  the  exorbitant  wealth 
of  the  clergy.  1882  19/7*  Cent.  Oct.  552  A  few  of  the  more 
energetic  spirits  muster  courage  to  rise  up  against  tin: 
system,  and  these  become  insurrectionists. 

attrib.  1899  Literary  Guide  i  Nov.  172/2  We  cannot  alto- 
gether bless  this  perky_  and  insurrectionist  attitude. 

Insurrectionize  (ina&c'k/anaiz),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  in  insurrection. 

1822  Examiner  195/1  A  conspiracy  formed  to  insurrec- 
tionize  Poland.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  K,n-nt.  ,v  Eng.  I. 
552  The  deposed  Count  Ueruard  iosumctionued  the 
country. 

2.  intr.  To  wake  insurrection  ;  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection. 


INSURRECTIOUS. 

1841  Oi  N.  P.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  VI.  44  That  « 
to  be  a  '  slave  class '  they  might  insurrectioni/e  no  more. 

t  Insurrectious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ixst'K- 
RECTION  :  see  -ous.]  Given  to  insurrection,  tur- 
bulent, unruly. 

1631  J.  DONE  Folydoron  125  None  excelleth  another  but 
in  good  and  vertuous  actions  or  in  suppressing  insurrectious 
passions. 

t  Insurre  Ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  insur- 
rett-,  ppl.  stem  of  instirglre  (see  INSUKGE)  +  -IVE.] 
Prone  to  insurrection  ;  of  insurgent  character. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  28  They  are  no  winds  but 
insurrectiue  sins,  which  so  possesse  the  waues  with  the 
spyiitc  of  raging.  Ibid.  155  Thys  didst  thou  to  mortifie 
thy  insurrectiue  masse  of  corruption. 

t  InSUrre'Ctor.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  med.  or  mod. 
L.  insurrector,  agent-n.from  insurgtre  to  IXSUKGK.] 
An  insurgent. 

[n  1458  T.  GASCOIGNE  Loci  e  Libra  Vcritatum  (1881)  174 
Homines  qui  vocabantur  insurrectores  occiderunt  duos 
episcopos  in  Anglia.]  1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1694) 
ST%\  strong  citadel  . .  erected  on  purpose  to  reduce  insur- 
rectors.  1667  WATEKHOUSE  I- ire  Lond.  26  Popular  readiness 
to  seize  upon  Insurrectors. 

Insusceptibility  (insuseptibi'liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  insusceptible  ; 
want  of  susceptibility. 

1821  COLERIDGE  in  Rlachv.  Mag.  X.  249  The  object  is 
identified  with  the  subject,  both  positively  by  the  act  of  the 
subject,  and  negatively  by  insusceptibility  of  outness  in  the 
object.  1822-34  GMtt's  Study  Med.  led.  4)  I.  655  The  same 
kind  of  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  contagion_of 
yellow  fever.  1884  Congrcg.  Year  Bk.  6y  Insusceptibility 
to  the  touch  and  inspiration  of  goodness  and  truth. 

Insusceptible  (inssse-ptlb'l),  a.  [In-  '•"• ; 
perh.  after  K  insusceptible  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 
Not  susceptible ;  not  able  or  apt  to  receive  im- 
pressions; not  liable  to  be  affected  or  influenced 
by  something  or  in  some  way. 

a.  Const,  of '(an  action,  process,  or  condition). 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1043  It  is  not  altogether 

insusceptible  of  mutation.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  I.  v, 
You  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your  heart  is  so  insuscep- 
tible of  affection.  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  Pref.,  The  subject 
..is  insusceptible  of  being  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically. 
1899  R.  H.  CHARLES  EschatoL  x.  378  Souls  in  Sheol  were 
conceived  as  insusceptible  of  ethical  progress. 

b.  Const,  to  (an  influence  or  agency). 

1808  .]/(-, /.  Jrnl.  XIX.  197  In  others,  vaccine  inoculation 
did  not  take  effect  ;  consequently  they  were  not  rendered 
insusceptible  to  the  infection  of  the  small-pox.  1877 
BROCKETT  Cross  fy  Cr.  264  Insusceptible  to  all  those  in- 
fluences . .  which  so  powerfully  affect  most  peoples.  1898 
\qtli  Cent.  XI, IV.  1000  The  one,  heavy,  slow,  insusceptible 
to  violent  passion. 

c.  ellipt.  without  construction. 

1830  Eraser's  Mag.  I.  577  Coarse  animal  passion  and 
animal  craft,  at  once  energetic  and  insusceptible.  1880 
M. \C.COKMAC  Antiscpt.  Xitrg.  83  This  number  of  insuscep- 
tible or,  as  I  may  call  them,  not  poisonable  people,  must  be 
Irft  out  of  account.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trcp.  Dis.  vii.  142 
To  remove  the  entire  population  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  exception  of  the  insusceptible. 

Insusce'ptive,  a.  rare-1.    [!N-  :>.]   =prec. 

1752  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  198  rg  The  sailor  was  wholly 
insusceptive  of  the  softer  passions. 

t Insuspe'ct,  a.  Obs.  [IN- 3.]  Unsuspected; 
not  to  be  suspected.  So  t  Insuspe'cted  a.  Obs., 
unsuspected,  of  which  one  has  no  suspicion. 

1606  UIKNIE  Kirfc-BuriaUiaSL  Dj  b,  The  constant  silence 
of  the  insuspect  auncients  does  testifie  their  misknowledg- 
ment  and  disclamation  of  the  same.  1646  SIK  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii.  58  Their  penetrating  natures,  their  invisible 
paths,  and  insuspected  effects,  are  very  considerable. 

t Insuswrrate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  L.  in- 
susurnit-,  ppl.  stem  of  insiisitrrdre :  see  next.] 
trans.  '  To  whisper  one  in  the  ear'  (Bailey,  1727). 

t  Insusurra'tion.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  «'«- 

\iisti>riiiiiiii-<:»t,  n.  of  action  f.  iiisi<sun;irt-,  f.  in- 
(IN-  2}  +  siistirrdre  to  murmur,  whisper.  Cf.  Susuu- 
BATJON.]  A  whispering  in  the  ear  ;  an  insinuation. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  III.  viii.  §  3  The  Spirit  sometimes 
instils  some  drops  of  this  gladsome  ointment  into  our  souls 
by  soft  insusurrations  in  silent  night.  1653  Legend*  /./.<;"«* 
1'ief.  A  iv  b  (L.),  The  other  party  insinuates  their  Roman 
principles  by  whispers  and  private  insusurrations.  1721  in 
HAILKY.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

t  Inswa'k,  v.  Sf.  Obs.  [f.  IN-l  +  SWAK  r-.] 
trans.  To  cast  in  with  force,  to  dash  in. 

1513  DOUGLAS  slZtieis  ix.  viii.  150  Mezentyus  the  grym.. 
The  blak  fyre  blesis  of  reik  inswakkis  \infcrt]  he. 

Inswamp  (inswo'mp),  v.    rare.     [f.    IN'-  I    i 
SWAMP  sb.}     trans,  and  intr.    To   plunge  into  a 
swam]'. 

1775  ADAIR  Amt'r.  hid.  315  The  violent  exercise  of  run- 
ning a  great  distance  under  the  violent  rays  of  the  sun., 
would  not  allow  him  to  inswamp.  Ibid.  386  [They]  take  all 
oblique  course,  till  they  in»wamp  themselves  again,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  tracks. 

Inswarming  (i'niswjamin),  pfl-  a.  [!N  adv. 
1 1  a.]  Swarming  in,  entering  in  swarms. 

1892  Chicago  Aikance  17  Nov.,  Inswarming  thousands 
from  the  older  countries. 

Inswathe,  variant  of  ENSWATHE  v. 

Insweeping  (i-n,sw*'pin),  ///.  a.  [IN  adv. 
1 1  a.]  Sweeping  in. 

1883  Home  Missionary  (U.  S.)  Aug.  155  Whether  this  in- 
sweeping  migration  is  to  foreignize  us.  1897  II  cstm.  O«J. 


866 

-•o  Apr.  6/j  I1' i  tin   !iJL;h  i  hi-  hitlc  im 

I'toiing  !'  uaves. 

Insweeten,  variant  of  E.NSWKKTEN  v.,  Obs. 

Inswell  (iniswe-1),  v.  rare.  [f.  IN-  1  -»  Swu.i, 
sf>.  or  z;.]  trans.  To  cause  a  swell  in  ;  to  swell. 

n  1774  FKKGISSON  /'ffins,  Eiptd.  Fifa  19  Boreas  regains 
his  strungth  To  wake  new  tempests  and  inswell  oin 

•(-  Inswi-ned,  ffl.  a.  Oi>s.   -- INHOUGKLI. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Inporchito,  inswined,  become  a  hoggc. 

Insygne,  obs.  form  of  ENSIGN  v. 

Insykth,  ME.  3rd  pcrs.  sing,  of  IN.SEE  v. 

Insytation,  obs.  form  of  IXCITATION. 

1525  I.n.  T.KKNhKS  f-~t-oiss.  II.  xciv.  (xcv.]  29.2  Dy  insyta- 
cion  of  the  duke  of  Irelunde. 

t  Int,  sl>.  Obs.     [Origin  obscure.]     ?  A  sharper. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  WKuttiti  12  (N.)  His  nipps,  ints,  boDSS, 
and  prinados.  1658  —  Honest  Ghost,  Chym.  Apt;  231  Flaiikt 
were  my  troups  with  bolts,  bands,  punks,  and  panders, 
Pimps,  nips  and  ints,  Prinados. 

In't,  arch,  abbreviation  of  in  it.  I'n't,  i'nt, 
obs.  abbreviation  of  isn't,  is  not. 

1610  SHAKS.   Temp.  i.  ii.  304  Goe  take  this  shape  And 
hither  come  in't.     1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  246  The 
Devil's  in't  if  you  won't  put  that  down.     Ibid.  363  Your 
Lady's  gone  with  them,  i'n't  she  '}   Ibid.  IV.  1 16  No  indeed  ; 
it  i'n't  worth  while.     1797   MKS.  A.   M.  I;LNM.IT  Beggar 
Girl  (1813)  III.  30  That's   game,    i'nt   it,   matun?      1842 
BROWNING  Soliloquy  Span,  Cloister  viii,  Ope  a  sieve  and 
slip  it  in't  [rime  print]. 

Intablature,  obs.  form  of  ENTABLATURE. 
t  Inta'ble,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.    [f.  IN-  !  +  TABLE 
sb. ;  cf.  ENTABLE.]     trans.  To  enter  in  a  table. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  IX.  xii.  §  81  The  names  of  the 
first  twentie  and  sixe  . .  you  shall  finde  intabled  in  our  Map 
of  Barkeshire. 

Illta'bulate,  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  med. 
L.  i}itabuldre,  i.  in-  (Is-  ^)  +  tabula  TABLE.]  trans. 
To  enter  or  inscribe  in  a  table  or  list. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Intabulate,  to  write  in  tables. 


ally     . 
weeks  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 

flntabula'tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  type 
*inlabulatio,  n.  of  action  from  med.L.  intabulare, 
in  sense  of  L.  tabitlatio  planking  or  flooring  over.] 

1658  PuiLLii'S,  Intabulatioit)  a  laying  on  of  boards  or 
planks. 

Intack,  dial,  form  of  INTAKE  sb. 

Intact  (int^-kt),  a.  [ad.  L.  iiitact-us,  (.  in- 
(!N-  3)  +  factta,  pa.  pple.  of  tangere  to  touch.  Cf. 
F.  intact  (17-iSth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.']  Un- 
touched ;  not  affected  by  anything  that  injures, 
diminishes,  or  sullies ;  kept  or  left  entire ;  unblem- 
ished ;  unimpaired. 

c  1450  Mirour  Salitacioun  4966  Thi  maydenhode  intacte 
inmaculat  eurelastinge.  1721  in  BAILEY.  1815  J.  W.  CROKER 
in  C.  I'apers  (1884)  I.  iii.  67  No  mischief. .  had  been  done, 
except  to  one  old  china  jar  . .  The  gallery  was  perfectly 
intact.  <ii86z  BUCKLE  Civilii.  (1869)  III.  ii.  86  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  Church  authority  is  based  remained  intact. 
1877  K.  JOHNSTON  Africa  v.  (1070)  62  Tunis  . .  has  retained 
the  character  of  an  oriental  city  almost  intact. 

Hence  Inta'ctness,  the  quality  or  condition  of 
being  intact. 

1890  E.  H.  HANKIN  in  Nature  n  Dec.  121/2  The  intact- 
ness  of  the  leucocytes  in  these  special  cases. 

t  Inta-ctible,  a.  Ott.nrt-".  [Lv-  •'.]  'Not 
perceptible  to  the  touch  '  (J.) ;  -next. 

1623  COCKERAM,  IntiiLtiblc,  not  to  bee  touched.  _  1658- 
1706  in  PHILLIPS.  1755  in  JOHNSON;  and  in  mod.  Diet-.. 

Ilita'Ctile,  a.  run-,  [ad.  L.  inlactil-is,  i.  in- 
(IN-  3)  +  taclilis  TACTILE.  Cf.  F.  intactiU  (i6th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  tactile  or  capable  of  being 
touched ;  intangible. 

1659  STANLEY  Hut.  I'/iilos.  xm.  (1701)556/1  Empi 
Uacuum  .  .  is  understood.,  cheifly  from  being  of  an  intacUK 
Nature,  and  void  of  all  Solidity.     1886  Syd.   Si>f.    Lc.r., 
Intactik,  that  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
impalpable. 

Intagliated  (intie-ly«ted),  ///.  a.    [f.  It.  in- 

taglial-o,  pa.  pple.  of  intagliare  to  engrave  (f.  in- 
(IN-2)  +  tagliare  to  cut :  cf.  ENTAIL  v.1)  +  -*:"'•] 
Carved  on  the  surface ;  engraved  in  or  as  in  in- 
taglio ;  incised. 

1782  WARTON  Hist.  KiMinglaii  15  A  species  of  astro- 
ite,  or  starry-stone  ..  deeply  inla.uli  i«=n  hke 

a  seal.    1825  T.  D.  FOSBROKE  Kitfy-.  l.Atili'/.  (l843)H. 


is  pressed   into   the   mould,  so  that   tin:  iutagluled  lines  in 
tlus  will  appear  upon  the  plaque  or  tile. 

t  Inta'gliature.  o/>s.  rare-1.    In6intali»- 

ture.     [ad!  It.  intagliatuni  carving,  engraving,  f. 
inlatfiare:  cf.  prec.]    -I.NT.MM.IH  I. 
1590  K.  LINCHK  Fount.  Anc.  /•'/,/.  T  ij,  Bngniwd  wilh 

CMiuisite  and  Lire  inluliature. 

il  Intaglio  (intse'lyo), sb.  PI.  intaglios  (7 en- 
taglos,  S  intaglio's  ,  rarely  intagli  (inta'ly/). 
Also  7-8  erron.  intaglia;  //.  -as.  [It.,  -en- 
graving, engraved  work,  a  carving  (pi.  mlagli),l. 
intagUare  to  cut  in,  engrave  :  sec  IXTAGI.I 

1.  A  figure  or  design  incised  or  engraved ;  a  cut- 
tine  or  engraving  in  stone  or  other  hnrd  m 

1644    EVELYN    Diary  i    Mar.,    A    chaplet    of  admirable 


INTAKE. 

1662 

J.  BAHGUV 

1681 

!       i 

aNE/r.  *,!'..  Jinl-.  I    i    i    ' 

1858  (  '  ^^ . 

«'  ut.  I'lrcakJ.- ; 

round  the  wall*  •  i 

fig.  and  trans/.     1686  n'/iVir 

furrows 
. 

.'.'.,  Call:.   AV.ii/.  (1898)  VII.  Mil.       .    i 
clear-cut  intaglka  fn;in  life  and  nature. 

b.  The  process  or  ait  of  carving  or  engraving 
in  a  hard  material ;  incised  carving  n 
carving  in   relief;  the  condition  or  f 
incised.     Chiefly  in  phrase  in  int,!^!io,  as  opposed 
to  in  rilievo  or  in  relief.     Msofig. 

1762-71  11.  WAI.IOI  K  I'ertut's  Anted.  Paint.  (17 
Another  gem  with  the  head  of  Edward  VI. 
side,  and  intaglia  un  the  other.     1816  ).  DALLAWAY  Mat. 
*s   Sculpt.   Attc.   v.    298    In   >v 
celebrity  the  art  of  int.i 
of  sculpture.      1853   KANK  Gtinii.ll  l-.ip 
It  was  startling  to  see  the  evidences  of  a  travel  fi> 
years  old,  preserved  in  intag^ 
1857  DIKCH  An*:.  1'otttry  (1858)  I.  15  Bricks  were  ii: 
with  a  stamp  on  which  lm-n'i;lypliii>  wtr< 
so  as  to  piesent  them  in  relief  on  the  surface  of  ll.- 
1869  LuubocK  1'rch.   Times  viii.  268  Thi- 
represented,  not  in  relief,  but  intaglio;   not  by  ii 
but  by  an  exca\ 

fig.  1813 MAR.  EDGEWOKIH  Patron.  I.  xvi.  269  A  woman's 
accomplishments  ..  ought  to  be  ..  more  in  intaglio  than  in 
cameo. 

2.  Anything  ornamented  with  incised  woik  ;  t -p 
a  precious  stone  having  a  figure  or  design  cut  on 
its  surface,  an  incised  gem.   Opposed  to  tanuo. 

1651  EVELYN  Mem.  23  f  jet.,  One  of  the  i,r: 
of  acnates,  onyxes,  and  intaglios   llt.it    I   h.^1  i  ver  scene. 
1704  AUDISON  Italy  (1733)  179  We  m  inures . . 

on  Antique  Intagliu's  and   MedaU.     1797  HOLCROKT  Stol. 
berg's  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III.  Ixiv.  5  lh»:  L  i!li:i  tion  d 
both  cameos  and  intayh  :  ii.le.    1864  C.  W.  KINO 

Gnostics  56  The  Jasper,  .is.  .employed  for  the  fntu 
necled  with  the  Mithraic  idea.    1872  HUXLEY  Fltysiol.  x.  244 
An  intaglio,  or  medal  on  which  the  head  is  hollovM 

b.  A  mould  of  something  to  be  cast  or  struck 
in  relief;  a  countersunk  die. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Off  rat.  Mtchanif  '  i'  \Vhcr)  t 
or  intaglios,  are  first  taken  from  the  mould,  they  are  not 
very  firm.      1873    BfRTON  Hist.  .SVc/.  I.  ii.  49  The  use  of 
intaglios  to  make  up  ecclesiastical  •>< -aK. 

3.  Comb.  Intaglio-rilt~vato  [It.,  lit.  raised  or  re- 
lieved intaglio]  =  CAVO-BILIEVO. 

Intaglio  (intic'lyo),  v.  [f.  prec.]  Iran-.  '1  » 
engrave  with  a  sunk  pattern  or  design  ;  to  represent 
or  execute  in  intaglio. 

1847  Tail's  M«f.  XIV.  383  Vestiges  of  pir 
ence  found  filagreed  into  f» 
1854  BADHAM  Halicitt.^^  Form,  of  vaii 
Niobe-like,  converted   into  M 

careous  matrix.    188.  Art  Jrnl.  VIII.  46  (Cent.)  The  device 
intaglioed  upon  it  [a  finger-ring]  is  supposed  to  b< 
bursting  from  the  bud. 

Intail,  -aile,  -ayle,  obs.  ff.  ENTAIL  ib.  ami  v. 

t  Intai-led,  ///.  a.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  IN-  '  + 
TAIL  + -ED.]  Joined  by  the  tails  (with  allusion  to 
Judg.  xv.  4). 

1628  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  586  So  that  you  might 
guess  there  might  be  a  double  Plot.,  to  set  - 
and  estate  of  tins  Commonwealth  :  And  one  of  these  intailed 
Foxes  was  Mr.  Manv. 

Intake  i'nK'k),  sb.  Chit-fly  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  6-  intaok,  (6-7  -tacko;,  S  intake  (Sc. 
•tak).  [IN  adv.  1 1  d  ;  cf.  late  in,  TAKK  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  rcccu  ing  Ironi  outside  ; 
that  which  is  taken  in,  an  amount  or  quantity  re- 
ceived internally. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  /  in  "f  'he  crop. 

1854  /'/i.v.Vr  Millar  il'i  With  hei  kc  in  tlir 

shalK.-  ..f  meat  and  drink.      1886  Si: 
(ed.  2)22  Mr.  11 
the  breath.     1896  Allan's  S^t.  .M,;<.   I 

,id  the  <>m[ait  of  carbon  dioxide  m  normal 
and  fevtt 

2.  (Chiclly  lunii:.  Jia!.     A  pK  C*  d  land  taken  in 
from  a  moorland,  common,  etc. ;  an 

I    1330  Scll'V  C.trtul.  II.    1 4    Ibidem  rst  q 

od    \i«atur    I.  1       "5*3 

to  dyuci 

xxi.  S  98  (1611)    102.-  That  all   Inla  1 

quarto  11  ' '  • 

I 

Vjrscs  in 

the  sin  -lood.     i8«2  I  Mltm 

h.i  ilividing  it  from  a  Urge 

pasture,  k 

mt.   1664  in  / 

,      i 

'3  e>fh,  ter  il  taken  into  a  channel 

or  pipe  from  a  river  or  other  body  of  water,  to 
drive  a  mill,  or  supply  a  canal,  waterworks,  etc. 


INTAKE. 

1  a  1800  S late,  Leslie  af  Pewit ;  etc.  157  (Jam.  >  The  water 
for  driving  the  machinery  of  said  new  work  is  taken  from 
the  river  above,  .the  crime-dike,  .the  intake  of  this  water 
,:  bin  the  bounds  of  the  cruive-fishing  property.  1804 
TARRAS  Poeins  40  (Jam.)  Water-wraiths  at  in-tack  drear. 
1866  Titles  S  Aug.  9/5  The  first  improvement  was  effected 
by  carrying  'l*  intake  up  the  river  to  Lea  bridge.  1887 
Spectator  9  July  921/1  Riparian  towns  above  the  intake 
of  the  Water  Companies.  1892  Chicago  Advattee  28  Jan., 
An  ice  blockade  at  the  port-holes  had  prevented  the  i 
of  the  water  into  the  intakes. 

4.  Mining.  The  airway  by  which  a  current  of 
air  is  introduced  into  a  mine.     Also  attrib. 

1851  GKEKNWKLL  Coal-trade  Terms  Xorttiuutl'.  .y  Ditrli. 
32  Intake,  the  airway  along  which  the  fresh  air  is  conducted 
into  a  place,  district,  or  mine.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  <y 
Coal-mixing  219  The  '  returns '  are  generally  made  to  mount 
over  the  intake  drifts  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.  s.v., 
Downcast  ..  is  more  appropriate  for  a  shaft ;  Intake  for  an 
adit.  1894  ll'tstm.  Gai.  23  Aug  7/1  He  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  fire-damp  to  have  accumulated  in  the  main 
intake  air  roads. 

5.  A  narrowing  or  abrupt  contraction  made  in  the 
width  of  a   tube,  a  stocking,  etc. ;    the  point  at 
which  this  is  made. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Intake..  2.  A  contraction,  in  sewing. 
1875  MelLwKAiTH  Guide  Wigtownshire  r 4  The  monument 
.  .after  a  series  of  intakes,  is  formed  into  a  clustered  column. 
1880  Plain  Hints  NecdteU'ork  29  One-third  of  the  foot  is 
the  length  of  the  ankle,  from  the  last  intake  or  decreasing. 

6.  Sc.  A   'take  in',  an  imposition.    Also,  one 
who  '  takes  in  ',  a  cheat. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Intake,  ..4.  A  fraud,  a  swindling  trick. 
5.  A  swindler.  18..  Edinburgh  II.  nS  (Jam.)  Some  even 
made  so  bold  as  to  call  him  an  in-tak  and  an  adventurer. 
183*  Eraser's  Mag.  \ .  2  What  was  the  lottery  but  an 
intake  1  1860  W.  ARNOT  Laws/r.  Heaven  281  The  counter- 
part is  a  terrible  truth— it  is  more  cursed  to  be  an  intake 
than  to  be  taken  in. 

1 1  nta'ke,  t'.  Sc.  Obs.  [In- 1;  see  take  in,  TAKE 
f.]  trans,  a.  To  take  or  gather  in.  b.  To  take 
by  force  of  arms,  capture. 

1571  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxiii.  271  Ryue  out  the 
Mures ;  the  bestialls  gers  intak.  c  1647  R.  BAILUE  Lett. 
(17751  II-  =65  Having  ..  no  artillery  at  all  fit  for  intaking 
any  strong  house. 

tl'nta:ker.  north,  dial.  Obs.  [Is  adv.  lie.] 
One  who  '  lakes  in '  or  receives  stolen  property. 

1421  Act  9  Hen.  F,  c.  7  Diverges  persones  larons  &  felons 
appellez  Intakers  &  Outputters  demourantz  deinz  la  fran- 
chise de  Ridesdale.  1607  COW-ELL  Interpr.,  Intakers  be  a 
kind_of  theeves,  so  called  because  they,  .did  receive  in  such 
booties  of  catell  or  other  things  as  the  outpartcrs  brought 
in  unto  them. 

t  rnta:king,  vH.  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  [IN  culv.  1 1  c.] 
1.  The  action  of  capturing  or  taking  by  force  of 


INTEGRAL. 


Mag.  Apr.  348.  I  have  held  two  and  twenty  towns,  and  I 
have  been  at  the  intaking  of  thirty-one  [Archaism  temp. 
Edw.  III). 

2.  The  taking  in  of  moorland  into  cultivation. 

iSia  SOLTER  Agric.  Surv.  fianJTs.  App.  49  The  reasons  of 
ebb-ploughing,  at  intaking,  are  to  retain  the  dung  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible. 

t  Inta-minate,  v.  Obs.  rare  — °.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  intaminare.  f.  in-  (IN-2;  +  L.  *laiiiinare  to 
violate:  see  CONTAMINATE.]  trans.  To  defile. 
So  t  Inta:mina-tion,  defilement. 

1613  COCKEKAM,  Intaminate,  to  defile.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Intamination,  a  defiling  or  polluting. 

t Inta-minated,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,    [f.  i..  iu- 

taminal-us  tincon laminated  (f.  in-,  ly-'-i  +  pa.  pple. 
of  *taminare:  seeprcc.) +  -ED1.]  Unconlaminated, 
uncorrupted.  pure. 

,i  1695  WOOD  At/i.  Oxon.,  F.  Junta*  < 1721)  II.  603  Whose 
Inhabitants  use  the  antient  and  intammatcd  Frisic  Lan- 
guage. 

Intangibility  intx  nd.^ibi-litii.  [f.  next  + 
-1TY.  CL  mod.K  intangibilile  (Littre'.]  The 
quality  of  being  intangible. 

1847  .in  CRAIG.  1848  Fnucr's  Mag.  XXXVII.  99  There 
is  an  intangibility  about  all  the  charges  that  are  made 
against  her.  1885  CLODD  Myths  *  Dr.  n.  vii.  184  Its  [his 
shadow's)  intangibility  feeds  his  ane  and  wonder. 

Intangible  urtse-ndgYb'l),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  /«- 
tangibil-is,  f.  in-  S!N-  •'*)  +  L.  tangibilis  TANGIBLE  : 
cf.  K.  intangible  (1508  in  Godef.  £Vw///.).]  Not 
tangible ;  incapable  of  being  touched ;  not  cogni- 
zable by  the  sense  of  touch  ;  impalpable. 

1640  WILKINS  ,V<-7<>  Planet  n.  (1684)  148  A  Man  should  be 
still  in  danger  of  knocking  his  head  against  every  Wall  and 
Pillar  ;  unless  it  were  also  intangible,  as  some  of  the  Peri- 
patcticks  affirm.  1717  CLARKE  Leibnitz  Papers  Reply  iv. 
S  45.  151  The  Means  by  which  Two  Bodies  attract  each 
otter,  may  be  invisible  and  intangible.  1845  M'Clu.ccn 
Taxation  111.  iii.  (1852'  476  The  proportion  of  monied  and 


ii.   S   14  Inc •  •;  ,]  are  those  thai  are  intangible 

.  such  as  an  inheritance,  a  usufruct. 

That  cannot  be  grasped  mentally. 

1880  .Man.  John  Legge  127  To  the  irreligious  man  all  this 
is  intangible,  unintelligible.  1898  RAMSAY  //Vis  Christ  tarn 
in  Bethlehem  <  :o  This  abstract  ami  rather  intangible  argu- 
ment must  yield  to  the  demonstration  of  hard  facts. 


Hence  Inta  ngibleness  ;  luta  nglbly  adv.,  so 
as  to  be  intangible. 

1678  CiDUORin  Intell.  .SJM/.  :  which  is  ex- 

tended also,  but  penetrably  and  intangibly  which  is  space 
or  vacuum.  1838  WmsTi.R,  IntaiigiHeness,  the  quality  of 
being  intangible.  1887  E.  F.  HVKXNE  Heir  without  Heri- 
tage II.  v.  91  The  most  intangibly  delicate  sense  of  duty. 

t  Inta-ngle,  -merit,  obs.  ff.  ENTANGLE,  -MENT. 

1516  Pil^r.  l\rf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  41  b,  Intryked  or 
intangled  in  the  affeccyon  or  lone  of  worldly  goodes  and 
honour.-.  1533  FRITH  Answ.  .I/,/-,  VVks.  (1573)  148/2  For 
anone  ye  shafisee  hym  *j  intangled  in  briers,  that  hi;  shall 
not  wittc  where  to  become.  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  I  199  An 
Entangling,  a  wrapping,  or  folding  in.  1649  JEK.  TAYLOR 
(//.  l.xenip.  n.  L>isc.  viii.  §  41.  83  The  implication  and  in- 
tanglings  of  ten  thousand  thoughts. 

flnta-ngle,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IN-1.]  In  a 
tangle ;  entangled. 

1643  HOWI.LL  l-'or.  Tral'.  40  His  observations  will  lye 
confusedly  huddled  up,  like  a  skeine  of  intangle  silk. 

Inta'rissable,  ft-  rare.  [a.  F.  intarissable 
(Cotgr.\  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  tarissablc,  f.  tarir,  taris- 
snnt  to  dry  up.]  Not  to  be  dried  up,  inexhaustible. 

1656-81  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  intarissable,  not  to  be  withered 
or  dryed  up.  1859  MRS.  SCHIMMELPENNINCK  Princ.  Beauty 
iv.  v.  §  6  That  intarissable  fountain  of  gushing  joy. 

t  Inta-stable,  a.  Obi.  rare  - '.  [IN-  ;:.]  In- 
capable of  being  tasted. 

a  ijii  GREW  (J.),  Something  which  is  invisible,  intastable, 
and  intangible  . .  existing  only  in  the  fancy,  may  produce 
a  pleasure  superiour  to  that  of  sens-j. 

tlnta'xable,  a.  Obs.  ran.  [IN-:!.]  That 
cannot  be  taxed  or  charged  with  something. 

1631  I.  CRAVEN  God's  Trlh'nall  16  The  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose.  .Justice  [is]  intaxable,  anger  intollerable. 

Intechnica'lity.  rare.  [!N-:!.]  Want  of 
technicality  ;  something  not  technically  correct. 

1821  .Yew  Monthly  Mag.  I.  618  Every  power  must  be  for 
ever  on  the  alert,  to  detect  ^technicalities,  to  fence  with 
witnesses,  to  puzzle  or  persuade  phlegmatic  jurors. 

tl'ntegent,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  iiitc- 
gent-em,  pr.pple.ofzW^'Y'r^,  f.  in-  (lN-2)  +  ttgcre 
to  cover.]  That  covers  ;  covering. 

i6«i  LOVELL  Hist.  Aniin.  cV  Min.  319  As  for  the  parts, 
they  are  dissimilar,  «-.  the  basis  and  point,  or  similars  ex- 
ternal, as  the  fat,  integent  membran. 

Integer  (i-nt^d^sj),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  integer 
untouched,  intact,  entire,  f.  in-  'lN-3)  +  tag-,  teg-, 
root  of  tangle  to  touch.  Cf.  F.  intigre  (1567  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  and  ENTIRE.] 

A.  adj.  (Xow  rare  or  Obs., 

1 1.  Having   no   part   taken  away  or  wanting ; 
whole,  entire :   =  INTEGRAL  A.  3.  Obs. 

a  1509  WOI.SKY  Let.  to  Hen.  VII  in  Lclt.  Rich.  Ill  (Rolls) 
I.  App.  443  Wher  I  seyd  that  the  emperors  m. . .  he  dote  of 
thre  hundery th  thousan . .  should  . .  have  the  seyd  integyr 
dote  in  effect  and  equyvalen. .  [MS.  itnpvrf.] 

1 2.  Marked   by   moral    integrity;    honest,    up- 
right. Obs. 

1644 .VICARS  Cod  in  Mount  108  The  face  of  their  best  and 
most  integer  proceedings. 

3.  Mat/i.  Denoting  a  whole  thing  or  number  of 
whole  things  ;  denoted  by  a  whole  number ; 
'  whole ',  not  fractional :  =  INTEGRAL  A.  4  a.  Xow 
rare  or  Obs. 

1660  UOVLE  AVic  /•".!/.  riiys.  J/n/i.xii,  I  had.. found  that 
..  14  and  i  be  the  nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that 
express  the  proportion  between  the  specifick  gravities  of 
quicksilver  and  water.  1806  HurioN  Course  Math,  I.  52 
A  whole  or  integer  number  may  be  expressed  like  a  fraction, 
1  y  writing  i  below  it,  as  a  denominator.  1833  HKUSCHHI. 
A^tron.  ii.  79  To  keep  the  reckoning  of  the  integer  days 
correct . .  is  the  object  of  the  calendar. 

B.  sb.    1.  Math.  A  number  or  quantity  denoting 
one  or  more  whole  things  or  units ;  a  whole  number 
or  undivided  quantity.     Opp.  tofroftUHt. 

1571  UIOCES  I'aiitom.  iv.  v.  Vijb,  The  containing  circles 
Semidirnetient  being  very  nighe  nl^  for  exactly  nether  by 
integer  nor  fraction  it  can  be  expressed.  1675  OGILBV  Brif. 
Prcf.  4  Not  regarding  the  Fractional  Parts  of  a  Mile,  but 
taking  the  lesser  Integer.  1831  CAKLVI.E  Sart.  Kcs.  in.  xi, 
The  Fraction  will  become  .  .  an  Integer.  1875  ToMn  \i  IK 
Alg.  i.ed.  71  Iii,  Theory  of  Numbers.  Throughout  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  the  word  iiumh-r  is  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for posittpt  integer. 

2.  A  particular  quantity  of  any  kind  (as  money, 
weight,  length,  etc.)  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment.    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1811  J.  FLINT  Lett.  Amcr.  50  The  dollar  is  the  inteser  of 
money  in  the  United  States.     1817  FARADAY  Clu-ui.  Marti  f. 
ui.  Ci7  Two   integers  ..  the  pint  and  the  cubic  inch.     «868 
•'•tillion  (1880)  146  The  Carat  serves  as  the  Integer. 

3.  gen.  (often  with  allusion  to  I ) :  A  whole  t>r 
entire  thing  or  entity,  either  as  complete  in  itself, 
or  as  the  sum  of  its  parts  or  tlemtnls. 

'71848  R.  W.  HAMILTON  AYrr.  ,v  Punishm.  v.  dEs 
The  aoul  is  the  integer  of  the  man.  1859  HKLI-S  Friends  in 
( '.  Ser.  n.  Il.viii.  150  You  would  never  amongst  you  all 
make  up  the  noble  integer.  1875  K.  u'm  1 1.  /.  i/c  in  Christ 
1.  iii.  (1878(23  Death  is  followed  by  the  speedy  dissipation 
of  the  combined  ek-menls  which  formed  the  organism.. 
'I  he  Integer,  the  Animal  which  resulted  from  the  former 
combination,  i»  no  more.  1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Univ.  Cram. 
4  Functionally  a  word  is  either— 1 1  >  An  integer,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  itself. 

I:ntegrabi-lity.    [f.  next:  see  -ITY.]    The 

fact  or  coaracter  of  being  integrable  ;  capability  of 
being  integrated. 


'."'•  '    •  ^certainmg  whether  the  proposed  equa- 

lion  satisfies  the  condition  of  integrability.  1882  .\ature 
X\\  I.  310  Thj.,  definition,  .satisfies  as  well  the  condition 
of  integrability  as  the  differential  equation  of  motion. 

Integrable  (i-nt/grab'l  .  a.     [f.  L.  integra-re 

,   to  make  whole,  INTEGRATE  +  -BLE.]     Capable  of 

being  integrated,     a.  Math.  :  see  INTEGRATE  v.  3. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Calculus,  The  differential 
quantity  to  be  integrated  . .  must  . .  be  reduced  to  an  hue. 
grable  finite,  or  an  infinite  series.  1809  I\ORY  in  fliil. 
Trails.  XCIX.  349  The  expressions  . .  are  all  integrable 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  variable  quantities  they  contain 
1882  J.  IS.  STALLO  Concepts  Mai.  Physies  107  note.  When 
their  equations  are  integrable. 
b.  gen. :  see  INTEGRATE  i>.  j. 


where  present. 

Integral  (i-m/grar,  a.  and  si.  [ad.  late  L. 
integral-is,  f.  /«/<;;-,•/-,  intcgr- :  see  INTEGER  Kid 
-AL.  Cf.  F.  integral  (Oresme,  i4th  c.) ;  It.  inte- 
grate '  entire,  consisting  of  entirenesse '  (Floi  i 

'  f'ttegralis  pars  ',   and    ' fartinni  inic^raliujn,   qi 
convemant,  totuni  exstat  '.  occur  in  a  6th  c.  Comment,  on 
Cicero  de  Invent.  Rlict. ,  in  Suringar  Hist.  Crit.  ,Y, .: 
Latin.  11834)  pp.  248,  222.] 
A.  adj. 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whole.  Said  of  a  part 
or  parts :  Belonging  to  or  making  up  an  integral 
whole ;  constituent,  component ;  spec,  necessary  to 
the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  whole  ;  forming 
an  intrinsic  portion  or  element,  as  distinguished 
from  an  adjunct  or  appendage.  (Cf.  I.NTEGKANT.) 
(Formerly  distinguished  from  essential:  see  quots. 
1697,1727.) 

•55'  T.WILSON  Logike  39!),  The  integral  partes,  which 
make  perfect  the  whole,  and  cause  the  bignesse  thereof. 
a  1639  W.  WHATELEY  Prototypes  n.  xxvi.  (1640)  43  The 
parts  integral],  vi/.  as  the  several!  mt-mbers  of  the  matter, 


(Seager)  Integral  parts.. are  contradistinguished  to  essen- 
tial ;  and  signify  such  parts,  as  the  thing  can  be  without, 
but  without  them  will  not  be  so  complete  and  entire  as  with 
them.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  CyeL,  Integral,  or  Integrant,  is 
applied  by  the  schoolmen,  to  those  parts  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  integrity  of  a  whole.  ..In  which  sense  theysland 
contradistinguished  from  essential  parts.  . .  The  arm  . 
etc.  are  integral  parts  :  body  and  soul  essential  part 

man.   1786  BURKE  11'.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  220  Forming 
i f  _..  -  » i ../..i."  '   ~. 


tegral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Made  up  of  component  parts  which  together 
constitute  a  unity  ;  in  Logic,  said  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  or  divisible  into  parts  external  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  actually  (not  merely  mentally) 
separable,  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  in  technical  use. 

1588  KRAUNCE  Limners  Log.  i.  vi.  33  The  whole  Integral! 
cannot  bee  affirmed  of  any  one  of  his  parts,  for  a  part  is  not 
the  whole.  1628  T.  Sr-ExctR  Logick  203  An  Integrall  whole 
:-.  not  in  each  part,  neither  according  to  their  whole  essence, 


integral  Constitution,  body  and  soul,  and  Spirit.  1725  V 
Logic  I.  vi.  §  10  As  an  integral  Whole  is  dislinguish'd  into 
its  several  Parts  by  Division,  so  the  Word  Distribution  is 
most  properly  used  when  we  distinguish  an  universal  ^ 
into  its  several  Kinds  of  Species.     IHd.,  Logicians  have 
sometimes  given  a  mark  or  sign  to  distinguish  when  it  is  an 
integral  whole,  that  is,  divided  into  its  parts  and  members, 
or  when  it  is  a  genus,  an  universal  whole,  that  is,  distributed 
into  its  species  and  individuals.     1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON 
Mctaph.  xxxvii.  (1859)  II-  34°  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought 
to  be  called  Integrate  whole  (totutn  integratnin\  is  com- 
|K>sed  of  integrant  parts  \partes   integrantc*\   which   are 
either  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.     1864  ! 
iv.  67  note.  The  Essential  or  Physical  whole  is  that  which 
consists  of  Matter  and  Form,  or  substance  and  accident,  as 
its  essential  parts.     The  characteristic  of  this  whole  i 
as  it>  |i;trt>  do  not  evist  out  of  each  other,  they  Cannot  be 
separated  except  in  Thought  . .  The  Mathematical  or  Inte- 
gral whole,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  parts  which  art.-  extein.tl 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  be  divided  asm. 

3.  Having  no  part  or  element  separated,  taken 
away,  or  lacking  ;  unbroken,  whole,  entire,  com- 
plete. Xow  somewhat  rare.  [  mod.F.  inft^ral.] 

1611  FLORIO,  Integrate,  whole  or  integrall.     1626  BACON 
Syh'a  %  344  All  Local]  Motion  keepeth  Bodies  Integrall,  and 
their  Parts  together.     1651  BIGGS  .\'c".i>  /Vj/.  P  238  Thorow 
the  integral  porous  pelt.    1659  D.  PELL  hnpr.  Sea  484  1'heir 
l.t.trts  are  not  integral,  and  entire   in  prayer.      1794  MA- 
THIAS  Purs.   Lit.    (17981    157    Excetpta   of' Writers   whose 
integral  works  are  lost  for  ever.     1862  LYTIO 
II.  15  Who  could  expect  that  every  link  in  a  madman's 
tale  would  be  found  integral  and  perfect  J 
b.  Of  things  immaterial. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Scrm.for  Year  \.  iv.  51  Repent  with  an 
integral,  a  holy  and  excellent  repentance.  1656  BAIL  MONM. 
<~r.  r.u-iiass.  281  They  are  thought  by  them  to  merit 
their  Prince.-,  integral  love.  1847  R-  "•  HA.VIIITOS.-  .v, 
v.  (1848)  181  It  is  felt  that,  if  we  would  retain  Christianity, 
we  must  hold  fast  the  full,  the  integial.  sabbath. 

t  C.  Gram.  Applied  by  \Vilkins  to  a  word  or  part 
of  speech  denoting  a  complete  notion ;  sec  B.  3.  Obi. 


INTEGRAL 

1668  \Vn. KISS  KsalCli.ir.  305  They  supply  the  room  . 
i.  (if  sonic  integral  word,  as  Pronouns,  ui  v.   (  >i 
tence  or  complex  part  of  it,  as  Interjeou 

4.  Math.  a.  That  is,  or  is  denoted  by,  nn  in- 
teger, or  involves  only  integers;  consisting  of  a 
whole  number  or  undivided  quantity ;  not  frac- 
tional, or  not  involving  a  fraction. 

1658  PHILLIPS  s.\.,   In  Arithmetick  integral  numbers  are 
opposed   to  fraction[s].     1674  JF.AKF.  Arith.  (1696)    i 
express  the  true   content   of  :uiy  Number  Integral.     1812 
J.  SMYTH  Pract.  0/Cwtoms  (1821)  286  The  fractional  pan 
of  a  foot  ..  is  to  be  given  up  in  favour  of  the  import <• 
the  duties  to  be  charged  only  upon  the  integral  feet.     1816 
tr.  Lacroi.i's  Diff.  $  Int.  Calculus  185  Q  being  a  rational 
and    integral    function   of  .r.      1875   Toimi-\u 
(ed.   7)   xxxvi.   §   516   When  «  has   any  value  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  fractional. 

b.  Relating  to  ur  involving  integrals  (see  B.  4) ; 
obtained  by,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  by  in- 
tegration. 

Integral  calculus :  the  calculus  of  Integral*  (see  H.  4) ;  thM 
branch  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  which  deals  with  the 
finding  and  properties  of  integrals  of  functions  (in  this  re- 
stricted sense,  the  inverse  of  the  differential  calculi^,  :iml 
corresponding  to  the  'inverse  method  of  fluxion:;'  in  the 
Newtonian  calculus),  also  used  to  include  the  solution  of 
differential  equations,  and  parts  of  the  theory  of  functions 
and  other  branches  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Integral 
sign  =  sign  of  integration:  se<;  1J.  43,  and  INTEGRATION  2. 

1717-41  CHA.MBF.RS  Cycl.  s.v.  Calculus,  The  integral  Cal- 
c»/tis..h  the  inverse  of  the  differential  one.  Il'id.,  Suppose 
J  the  sign  of  the  sum,  or  integral  quantity.  1802  V. 
HOCSF.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  95  Expressions  deduced  from 
the  true  integral  equations.  1875  C.  P.  BucnHOHAU  Diff. 
<$•  Int.  Calc.  (1880)  §  157  The  . .  problem  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus is  to  pass  from  a  given  differential  of  a  function  to 
the  function  itself.  1881  MAXWELL  F.lcctr.  fy  AIagn.  I.  21 
In  the  expression  under  the  integral  sign  only  the  fmito 
values  . .  are  to  be  considered.  1887  R.  A.  ROBERTS  Int. 
Calc.  i  The  principal  object  of  the  Integral  Calculus  is  to 
find  the  value  of  a  function  of  a  single  variable  when  its 
differential  coefficient  is  given. 

c.  Applied  to  the  entire  or  total  amount  of  a 
continuous  quantity  {e>g.  curvature)  taken  between 
definite  limits,  and  thus  expressible  by  a  definite 
integral  (see  B.  4  a). 

1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  10  The  integral 
curvature,  or  "vJiole  change  of  direction  of  an  arc  of  a  plane 
curve,  is  the  angle  through  which  the  tangent  has  turned 
as  we  pass  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
B.  J*. 

1.  Something  entire  or  undivided;  a  whole,  either 
as  wanting  no  part,  or  as  made  up  of  parts :  see 
A.  2,  3.  Obs.  exc.  as  transf.  from  4  =  total  sum. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  177  A  tree,  a  body,  an  house 
..are  totall  Integrals,  whose  integritie,  or  wholenesse  ..  is 
made  of  their  pans.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renon's  Disp.  9  In 
the  third  genus  are  contained  all  Animals  whether  Integrals 
or  In-parts.  1784  J.  HARRY  in  Led.  Paint,  iv.  (liohn  1848) 
152  Any  other  conjunction  of  parts  forming  an  integral  or 
whole.  1834  LANDOR  E.vani.  Snaks,  Wks.  1^46  II.  299/2  No 
more  . .  than  breaking  an  eggshell  is  breaking  an  egg,  the 
shell  being  a  part,  and  the  egg  being  an  integral.  1881 
Natrtre  No.  625.  582  What  is  seen  in  a  sun-spot  is  the  in- 
tegral, as  it  were,  of  all  that  is  taking  place  ..  in  many 
thousand  miles  of  solar  atmosphere. 

T  2.  An  integral  part  or  element ;  a  constituent, 
component:  see  A.  i.  Obs. 

1658-9  Burtons  /Vary  (1828)  III.  557  We  must,  therefore, 
be  very  circumspect  in  the  materials  of  the  other  House. 
Let  us,  therefore,  look  to  the  integrals  in  this  building. 
ti  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  M.iti.  \.  \.  21  Anatomy  can  give 
us  the  Position  . .  of  all  the  several  Integrals  of  the  Body  of 
Man  or  Beast.  Ibid.  iv.  viii.  372  They  all  make  up  a  most 
magnificent  and  stately  Temple,  and  every  Integral  thereof 
full  of  wonder.  1680  BAXTKR  AHSW.  Xtillingft.  82  Doth 
not  every  good  Law  and  Rule  distinguish  between  Essen- 
tiah)  hitt^i-,th,  and  Accidents^  and  make  mote  Accident-, 
than  are  Integrals,  and  Integrals,  than  are  Essentials?  1685 
—  Paraphr.  N.  T.,  i  Cor.  xii.  14  -So  wise,  as  besides  the 
Essentials  of  Christianity,  to  know  all  the  Integrals. 

f3.  Gram.  Applied  by  \Vilkins  to  those  words 
or  parts  of  speech  which  of  themselves  express  a 
distinct  notion,  as  distinct  from  those  which  express 
relations  between  notions.  Obs. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  i.  %  2  By  Integrals  or  Prin- 
cipal words,  I  mean  such  as  signirie  some  entire  thing  or 
notion.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury\\\.  251  a.  1845  STOUDART 
Grain,  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  124/1  Wilkins  includes  under 
the  term  integral  both  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

4,  Math. 

a.  (of  a  function):  That  quantity  of  which  the  given 
function  is  the  differential  or  differential  coefficient  (cor- 
responding to  the  fluent  of  a  given  fluxion  in  Newton's 
method) ;  so  called  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
sum  of  a  series  of  consecutive  values  assunied  by  an  in- 
finitesimal function  (differential)  of  the  variable  while  the 
latter  changes  continuously  from  anyone  value  to  any  other. 
When  such /£Wtft  of  variation  are  fixed  or  determinate,  it 
is  called  a  definite  integral:,  see  quot.  1877.  An  integral  is 
denoted  by  the  si  511  J  (originally  a  long  s,  for  L.  summit 
sum) ;  in  a  definite  integral  the  inferior  and  superior  1  units  are 
indicated  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  sign,  thus^/^.  (For- 
merly sometimes  applied  to  the  quantity  from  which  a  given 
'finite  difference'  or  'increment'  is  deri\ed,  as  in  quoi. 
1763;  cf.  quot.  1831  s.  v.  INTEGRATE  :*.  3.)  b.  (of  a  dif- 
ferential equation,  or  a  system  of  such  equations) :  An 
equation  or  system  of  equations  from  which  the  given  equa- 
tion or  system  can  be  derived  by  differentiation.  (In  rela- 
tion to  a  system  of  equations,  any  quantity  which  that 
system  makes  constant  is  sometimes  called  iK  n;t 

17*7-41  CIIAMHI  RS  Cycl.  s.v.  Calc.nl;<  ''-note 

the  sum,  or  integral  of  the  differential  n/i.      17*3  J    ' 


inoti  '  rrements  hav 

what  infinite  serie<  afford.  1802  Woomn. 

XCII 

whii!i  1877    H.   \ViLU\M- ,.  >;    Int.    • 

(ed.  a)  vi.  §  91  The  expression  J  ^  ^ujiur  is  calif 

definite  tni, 

and  n  ,  t  the  sum  of  the  inlinitcly 

elemc:.  taken  between  the  proposed  limit 

In  contradistinction,  the  name  indifin:!  often 

applied  to  integrals  ..  in  which  the  form  of  the  funtii 


merely  taken  into  account,  without  regunl  to  an> 
limit-..     1881   MAX\\KLL  J-.itVtr.  <\  J/*^-1-   I.  -'/    ; 
integrals  destroy  each  other. 
Integrality  ^im/^ra-lHi, .     [prob.  ad.  m<  • 
*fntfgrtiti/as,  i.  integral?  s  INTEGRAL  :  see  -ITI 
K.  integrality  (Cotgr.},  It.  inttgmlita  '  a  \\hole  en- 
tire masse*  (Florio,  1611  .]    'I  he  condition  of  being 
integral  (see  prec.  A.  3)  ;  wholeness,  entirety,  com- 
pleteness:  =  INTEGRITY  i. 

1611  CotdR.,  Integrality  integralitie,  wholeness.  1627 
DONNK  .SYrw.  cvili.  IV.  476  Here  is  the  latitude,  the  Totality, 
the  Integrality  of  the  means  of  salvation,  1651  KIGO. 
Disp.  f  239  What  God  made  and  ordained  in  its  integrality. 
qnBEARBXRV  tr.  Burncfs  State  Dead\.  87  There  the  Inte- 
;;iality  th;tt  -ivr^,  Denomination  to  the  Species  \~  -, 
found.  1838  (jLADSTOXR  State  in  Rfl.  CJi.  (1839)  173  1'.  t  : 
blishing  the  independence  and  integrality  of  the  nation  as 
a  collective  body.  1853  Tnii'n  J/,.,,  \\.  265  The  main- 
tenance of  the  Kmpire  of  the  Sultans  in  its  integrality  is 
nectwuy. 

Integrally  (rnt/grali),  adv.  \i.  as  prec.  •+ 
-LY-.  Cf.  med.L.  integrdliter  entirely,  wholly.] 
In  an  integral  manner ;  as  a  whole,  in  its  entirety  ; 
completely,  entirely,  wholly. 

1471  RIPLEY  Comp.  A  fen.  if.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  136  When 
the  Erth  ys  integrally  yncynerat.    1649  JER.  T. 
E.iemp.  ii.  Disc.  viii.  74  We  should  choose  vertue..and 
pursue  it  integrally  and  make  it  the  businesse  of  our  lives. 
1816  l!i-siHAM  Chrestom.  App.  ii.  Wks.  1843  VIII. 
only  part  of  speech  which  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  import, 
and  at  the  same  time  integrally  significant,  is  the  noun-sul*- 
stantive.     1850  LVSCH  Thto.  Trin.  x.  200  The  more  an  indi- 
vidual is  integrally  a  man,  the  more  may  he  know  of  man. 
f  b.  As  an  integral  whole :  see  INTEGRAL  A.  i. 

a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God,  God  a  Spirit  (1682)  116 
Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  many  parts,  depends  either 
essentially  or  integrally  upon  those  parts. 

Integrant  irnt/grant),  a.  (sf>.)  [ad.  L.  inte- 
grant-cni)  pr.  pple.  olinUgrdre  :  see  INTEGRATE  r. 
Cf.  F.  integrant  ,  1690  in  llatz.-Darm.).] 

Of  parts :  Making  up  or  contributing  to  make 
up  a  whole,  constituent, component ;  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  whole:  ^INTEGRAL  A.  i. 

Integrant  parts,  in  F.  parties  intfgrantest  K  etymo- 
logical ly  more  correct  than  the  usual  integral  parts. 

1637  GIU.F.SPIF.  Eng.  Pof>.  L'trcni.  in.  viii.  186  The  Church 
consisteth  of  two  integrant  parts,  rh.   Pastors  and  Sheepe. 
1651  CHAKI  KIOX  Ephes.  fy  Cinnn.  Matrons  n.  (1668)  38  An 
Appendix,  or  rather  an  integrant  part  of  his  fellow.     1727 
[see  INTEGRAL  A.  i].    1773  HORSLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIY. 
246  Imagine  the  integrant  particles  of  A  to  be  etjii.il   in 

Saantity  of  matter  and  bulk  . .  to  the  integrant  particles  of 
,  severally.     1704  BURKE  Rff.  Lords'  Jrnls.  Wk>.  1842 
II.  598  These  judges  . .  are  no  integrant  and  necessary  part 
of  that  court.     1836-7  [see  INTEGRAL  A.  2],    1849  KI-MHI.K 
Saxons  in  Eng.  II.  n.  vi.  235  There  is  no  reason  to  suiip.  ,-,,_• 
that  the  ceorls  did  not  form  an  integrant  part  of  the  shire- 
moot.     1875  H.  C.  WOOD  T  he-rap.  (1879)  91  Iron  constitutes 
a  necessary  integrant  portion  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
B.  sb.  That  which  integrates;  a  component. 
1824  COLFRI DCS  ,-hVft  Reft.  (18481  I.  261  It  is  the  differen- 
tia of  immortality,  of  which  the  assimilative  power  >.A  f.iith 
and  love  is  the  integrant,  and  the  life  in  Christ  the  inte- 
gration.    1827  CoLEBROOKB  Mi.\c.   Ess.   n3;?7'   1.    3&?  The 
aggregate  and  its  integrants  are  utterly  different. 

Integrate  [raujjrfl),  a.  [ad.  L.  i*tegrdi-ust 
pa.  pple.  of  integrdre\  see  next.]  Made  up,  as  a 
whole,  of  separate  (integrant)  parts,  composite ; 
belonging  to  such  a  whole;  complete,  entire, 
perfect  :  =  INTEGRAL  A.  2,  3. 

1485  [implied  in  INTF.GRATKLY].  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's 
Rev.  n.  iv,  Exceeding  witlie  and  integrate  [said  of  a 
joke].  1697  tr.  BnrgrrsdiciHS  his  Logick  \.  xiv.  46-7  An 
Integral  Whole  is  that  which  has  Part  out  of  i'.ut.  . . _ThN 
Whole  termed  Mathematical ;  because  Quantity  is  of 
Mathematical  Consideration :  Vulgarly,  Integra),  more 
properly  Integrate.  1836-7  [see  INTEGRAL  A.  2].  1837-8 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  iii.  (18661  III.  51  We  may  consider 
Logic  either  as  a  universal,  or  a^ari  .  'e.  1888 

1.  T.  Crucic  in  Linn.  Sac.  Jrttl.  XX.  249 'a  A  transition 
from  Integrate  Fecundity  to  Segregate  Fecundity  usually 
takes  place  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  evolution  inter- 
mediate between  the  formation  of  an  incipient  variety  and 
•ly  marked  species.  1898  DA  Apr.  5/5 

The  people  of  Spain  are  for  the  war  to  keep  integrate  their 
i  /us  In  Cuba. 

Integrate  (i-nt/grrt),  ».    [f.  \>\>\.  stem  of  I 

intap-art  to  make  whole,  f.  integer,  integr-  whole.j 
1.  trans.  To  render  entire  or  complete  ;  to  make 
up,  compose,  constitute  (a.  whole):    said  of  the 
parts  or  elements. 

1638  Cmu.tNfiw.  AY//V.  I'rot.  I.  ii.  §  159-  "7  \ 
ticular  doctrine*  which  integrate  Christianity.     1654  .h« 
TAYLOR  Krai  1'rts.   153  Matter  and  form 

and  those  that  integrate  all  |  >"d  sul.'- 

stances:    but  till  yesterday  it  was  never  heard  :. 

dents  could,      a  1716  SOUTH   Tnv/: , 

Did  men  consider  ..  how  many  su 

quired  to  integrate  and  perfect  a  legal  right. 

b.  To  complete  or  perfect  (what  is  imi>eriect 
by  the  aililition  of  the  necessary  parts. 


INTEGRATION. 

1675    K.    l!rm: 

;    -    ,  j  , 

• ,  jn  of  one 
tcgrated  I  : '  1858 

(JLADS1(>-. 

A  ay  oddly  btoi  .'r  unc  another. 

2.  To  put  or  tiring  together  (parts 

t.ole  ;  to  coi'  .\hole. 

(Sometimes  witli  n! 

1801  Eiirn.  A'< 
crating  the  infi    i  progremoa  is 

1840  J.  It    ' 

tij  integrate  all  i  :  j*i  }.  \\ 

;6  This  imnn 

t-oherent 

3.  Miitli.  To  find  or  calculate  the  integr 
function  or  equation):  see  IXTEI.KM   1!.  4.     Alio 
absol.  to  perform  the  oj>eration  of  integrnt 

To  integrate  ly  pur!  \  '  nos  2. 

1717-41    '  •  iable  or 

flowing  quantity  can  1/e  differenced  . 
differential  cannot  be  integrated.     1778  PIAVFAIR  . 

'  \\  111.    ;  14   To   inT  -     1790 

WILDBORF  .''.•./'.  I. XXX.  57oThe  product  ofaparticle  of  the 
body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  such  axis,  when 
integrated    through   the   whole   body.      i8oa  %V,  - 
il'iii.   XCII.  04  To  integrate  these  differential  equations. 
1804  IH<I.  XCIV.  266  Multiply  each  side  ! 
grate.     1831   HKKWSIFK  \at.  Mafic  x\.  '1833'  294    1°  in- 
tegrate innumerable  equations  of  finite  differences.     1885 
.  ,<:   lil'BBfRV  Math.   Th.  Eltctr.  4-  M,tfn.  I.  I    In 
tegrating  by  parts  between  .r  =  -ri  and  .t 

b.  Iransf.  anil  Jig. ;  spec,  to  indicate  or  register 
the  mean  value,  or  the  total  sum  of  all  the  portions 
or  elements,  of  some  physical  quantity  :  see  INTE- 
I.HATI.NO  ///.  a.  below. 

1864  WFDSTKH,  Jnlfgrtilt-.  .1.  To  indicate  the  whole;  to 
give  the  sum  or  total;  as,  an  integrating  anemometer;  that 
!c  that  indicat'  the  entire  action  or  motion 

i.l  the  wind  in  a  given  time.     1876  1'rans.  I'i.tor.  Irtst.  24 
Integrate  a  moral  phenomenon  between  limits  a  and  / 
result  is  a  good  action.     1881  \atvrf  No.  625.  582  We  not 
integrate  through  the  depth  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  star  . .  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  superposition  of  innumerable  separate  spectra. 
Hence  I -n tegrating  vll.  sk.  and  ///.  adj. 
1 'tit, \Tatinr  sptctroscepe,  a  spectroscope    in   which   the 
slit  receives  'light  from  all  parts  of  a  luminous  object  and 
.Is  it  all  together  to  form  a  single  united  spectrum: 
opposed  to  analyst:. 

1654  WHIT-LOCK  Zootomia  555  The  Universe,  whereof  he 
is  an  Integrating  pan.    1874  1,.  STEPHEN  ffaurs  in  Library 
.'1  II.  vii.  215  There  is  a  continuous  series  of  integrating 
:  disintegrating  processes.    1898  /  'aify  A'rtfs  15  t' 
All  the  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  the  integrating 
spectroscope,  were  m 

Integrated,  ///.  a.  [f.  INTEGRATE  v.,  or  f. 
L.  iittfgrat-tis  ppl.  a.,  IXTEGRATK  +  -KI>.  J  •Com- 
bined into  a  whole;  united;  undivided. 

01586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  u't;>  571  A  certaine  PulJira 
fiu'llti  fra/tclo  elected  :.•  i  by  the  inu 

determination    of    all    tl  i  '•  :>l    region.      01661 

I-'I:LLKR  U'crthics.  J.nn.ii»'ii't  n.  in';^  120  1  he  integrated 
and  incorporate  Rector  unto  whom  the  jiarsnnage  was 
appropriated.  1847  H.  Root  us  /iV.  1.  v.  262  The  mind.. 
cannot  comprehend  them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  al  unce  their 
integrated  force,  but  must  examine  them  in  detail  1 
.ids  iif  mind 

I'ntejfrately,  a,k'.  rare.  [i.  INTEGRATE  a. 
H  -LV  -.]  As  an  undmded  whole  ;  entirely. 

1485  in  Prof.  Suffolk  lust.  Arclilel.  V.  63  [I  wyll  that)  y 
forscid  iiij  i  j  pece  of  mcdwe  w'  her  pertynencs 

integrally  reniayn  onto  niyn  sone  Robrte.     / 
wyll  y'  seyd  incsuage  pece  of  londe  &  pece  of  woode  »•'  her 
pertynencs  remayn  holly  and  integrally  on  to  f  forseyd 
'    John. 

Integration    \at^pf'fm  .    [nd.  L.  inttgra- 

tiC'H-em     in   L.  only  in  sense  •  renewal,  restoiaiimi 
to  wholeness'),  n.  of  action  limn  ii:,'i\rart  to  I.v- 
.UATE.     Cf.  mod.F.  integration  ,  1700  in  Hatz.- 
I  larm.).]     The  action  or  process  of  integrating. 
1.  The  making  up  or  composition  of  a  whole  by 
adding  together  or  combining  the  separate  parts  or 
elements;  combination  into  an  integral  whole;  a 
making  whole  or  entire.    ;Often  opposed  to  Ji/er- 
,-ntinlion  ;  sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  i. ' 
,6,0  T.  GKAV  ,  '•<•  178  The  Intecrall  in  Logike 

respecteth.. integration    whereby  the   totall   is    made    a 
I  of  all  his  menibers  together.     1658  PHU. 

I         i    liieir  tirst  iiermanei:' 

I:iyed  for  three  centuries  and  accompljihed  at 
.,    by  the   tasle   of  i'  185$  "    -1" 


Lt'on.  i.         j  i 

2.   .l/i/.'/;.  The  operation  ot  t 

of  a  given  function  or  equatio:  i:M    '! 

.,    ;  tin:  :;:'  IK  "I  differential  i 

iHtrgr.t  •>  means  of  the 

for  an  integral.  ;rotum:  the  - 

17.7  41  ' 

Icnown  :  ••  ''"'he  quantity  found,  beinij 
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INTEGRATIVE 

IlBEWSTER    MagHft.    i?3  A    ftuxionary  equation.,  by   the 

aion  of  which  the  curve  may  be  constructed.     1877 

i:    Wn  1 1  \VS.JM  Int.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  vi.  §  90  The  process  of  in 

legiation  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  finding  the  limit  i-f 

the  sum  of  the  series  of  values  of  a  differential  f(x)dx,  when 

indefinitely  small   increments  from  any   viie 

'   i    value   to   another.. .  For  example,    in   seeking  the 

area  of  a  curve,  we  conceive  it  divided   into  an   indefinite 

number  of  suitable  elementary  areas,  of  which  we  seek  to 

determine  the  sum  by  a  process  of  integration. 

Integrative  '..rnt/grt-'tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  integral-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  INTEGRATE  v.)  +  -IVE.]  Having  the 
quality  of  integrating ;  tending  to  integrate. 

1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  n.  xiii.  §  105  (1875)  304 
This  chapter  opened  by  briefly  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  Evolution  is  integrative  only.  1879  ^  •  *-• 
HFARS/Jryaw  Honseh.  262  Public  opinion,  and  afterwards 
pjsitive  law,  forbad  that  any  Hellen,  or  any  Quirite,  should 
be  reduced  to  slavery.  But  the  integrative  tendency  went 
no  further. 

Integrator  (i-nt/gr^tai).  [a.  L.  integrator, 
n.  of  action  from  integrare  to  INTEGRATE.  (In  L. 
only  in  sense  *  renewer '.)]  One  who  or  that  which 
integrates;  spec,  an  instrument  for  indicating  or 
registering  the  total  amount  or  mean  value  of  some 
physical  quantity,  as  area,  temperature,  etc. :  see 
INTEGRATE  v.  36. 

i879THOMSOS  &  TAIT  A  a/.  /'////._  I.  i.  497,  I  have  made 
many  attempts  to  plan  a  mechanical  integrator  which  should 
give  solutions  by  successive  approximations.  1898  Daily 
Nfws  24  Jan.  5/6  The  photographs,  including  those  taken 
with  the  integrator,  are  very  good. 

t  Inte'gre,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  in&gre  (1567 
in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  Pr.  integrc,  Sp.  and  It.  integro, 
ad.  L.  integr-um  (nom.  integer]  whole :  see  IN- 
TEGER.] Having  the  character  of  integrity;  up- 
right, honest,  sincere. 

1526  ABP.  LEE  Let.  to  Wohey  (MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  C.  Iff. 
If.  213),  Your  innocent,  integre  and  at  all  points  unblame- 
full  mynd  towards  his  Mageste. 

t  Inte-grious,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  F.  in- 
tegre or  L.  integer^  integr-  (see  INTEGER)  +  -i-ous  ; 
(as  if  from  a  L.  intcgris.}  Cf.  INTEGROUS.] 
Marked  by  integrity.  Hence  tlnte-grriously  adv. 

1658  SLINGSBY  Diary  (1836)  201  Such  was  their  tntegrious 
candor  and  intimacy  to  me  in  my  greatest  extremes.  Ibid. 
208  Being  so  integnously  grounded,  as  it  admitted  no  alloy 
or  mixture  with  By-respects  or  self-interests. 

Integripallial  (integripce-Hal),/?.  Zool.  Also 
integro-.  [f.  L.  integri-,  regular  comb,  form  of 
integer  whole  +  palli-um  cloak  -f-  -AL.  The  form 
integro-  is  not  in  accordance  with  L.  analogies.] 
Having  the  pallia!  line  not  broken  or  indented ; 
applied  to  a  division  of  lamelli branchiate  molluscs, 
in  which  the  siphons  are  small  or  absent.  Also 
Integripa  lliate  a.  (Opp.  to  sinupaHial^  -ate.) 

1862  DASA  Elem.  Geology  192  This  division,  the  sinupallial, 
was  far  less  common  in  the  Silurian  than  the  integripallial, 
or  that  in  which  the  tube  was  wanting.  1875  BLAKE  Zool. 
270  The  integropalHate  Siphonida.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
fm>.  AniiH.\m.  481  Hence  the  distinction  of  integropalHate 
and  sinupalliate  as  applied  to  the  LamelHbranchs  which 
have  the  pallial  line  evenly  rounded  or  notched.  1882 
OGILVIE,  Integropallial. 

tlntegritivesinte'gritiv),fl.  Obs.  rare-1,  [irreg. 
f.  INTEGRITY  4- -IVE  :  cf.  quantitive  — quantitative.] 
Marked  by  integrity ;  upright,  sincere. 

1784  BURNS  Comm.-pl.Bk.  Aug.,  To  maintain  an  integritive 
conduct  towards  our  fellow- creatures. 

Integrity  Jnte-griti).  [ad.  L.  integrities  whole- 
ness, entireness,  completeness,  integrity,  chastity, 
purity,  f.  integer )  integr-  whole,  INTEGER.  Perl). 
in  part  a.  F.  integrity  (c  1420  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L  The  condition  of  having  no  part  or  clement 
taken  away  or  wanting ;  undivided  or  unbroken 
state  ;  material  wholeness,  completeness,  entirety. 
J533  Mm<E  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk.  Wks.  1095/1  Not  ya 
sacrifice  nor  oblacion,  wnyche  to  the  integritie  therof  re- 
qujrreth  Ixjth  the  formes,  a  1677  VLMJtPrfm.Orif,  Man. 
i.  iii.  03  Are  there  not  among  men  some  that  want  the 
integrity  of  their  Limbs?  1756-82  J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope 
ted.  4)  1.  in.  ioi  The  poem  before  us  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a  just  integrity,  and  a  lucid  order.  1833 

1  :Vi  LL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  192  The  integrity  of  the  cones., 
shows  that   the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent 
earthquakes.     1838  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II. 

2  Method,  considered  in  its  integrity,  consists  of  two  pro- 

,  —Analysis  and  Synthesis.     1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  -Vwrr-. 

•  work  for  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  promote  its  dismemberment,  is  to  stultify 

one's-self.     1870  F.  R.  WILSON  < '//.  LindhfatnefA  The  walls 

i.uiding.  .though  not  in  their  integrity, 
fb.  Something  undivided ;  an  integral  whole. 
1620  T.  GKANCKR  Di~'.  Logike  no  They  be  privatives  of 
>iuitl  integrities.     I  {'id.  in  They  arc  somethings,  idcst^ 
pravities  contrarie  to  created  integrities. 
2.  The  condition  of  not  being  marred  or  violaUd  ; 
unimpaired   or    uncorrupted    condition  ;    original 
perfect  state ;  soundness. 

c  1450  Mironr  Saluacloun   4316  When  he  [Christ]  was 

borne  savyng  his  moders  integntee  [glossetthir  maydenhod]. 

1550  BALE  Apol.   122  (R.)  In  these  and  other  lykc  factts, 

mti.-gril'-  l.rokt-n,  wliych  is  the  true  maydenhede 

of  y*  soule.     1561  T.  NORTON  Cah'itCs  fust.  n.  114  He  did 

but  restore  the  law  to  her  mtegritie.      1638  F.  JUNIUS  Pit  int. 

ofAttiicnts  118  Why  the  integritie  of  workmanship  i-  i.^u 

adayes    put    duwn    l»y  f.il  .c    ;ui-l    ailul;  1650 

ik   Anthrapomet.   ?.>\    N.itiu-  ,  .  onstant  provisiuii  to 
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preserve  virginal  integrity.  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to  ftlrs. 
Thrale  19  June,  This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity 
of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  ver^e.  1881  WESTCOTT  <& 
HORT  O£.  A".  T.  Introd.  §  85  Any  investigation  of  the  ulti- 
mate integrity  of  the  text. 

3.  In  moral  sense,  fa.  Unimpaired  moral  state; 
freedom  from  moral  corruption  ;  innocence,  sinless- 
ness.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust.  \.  54  In  this  inte^riti^, 
man  had  frt-ewil,  wherby  if  he  would  lie  might  hauealtemcd 
eternall  life.  1622  T.  SCOTI  />V/<>.  l*isnrirs  i  Adam  in  his 
ihtc^iitie  should  have  wrought,  but  without  wearinesse. 
1675  TKAMFRNE  C/rr.  Kthics  55  In  his  corruption,  he  might 
possibly  retain  a  sence  of  that  nature  and  life,  which  he  en- 
joyed in  his  integrity.  1678  OWEN  Mind  of  God  \\.  41  The 
State  of  Integrity, 

b.  Soundness  of  moral  principle ;  the  character 
of  uncorrupted  virtue,  esp.  in  relation  to  truth  and 
fair  dealing;  uprightness,  honesty,  sincerity. 

1548  HALL  Chron.,  /fen.  VI  iStjb,  So  much  estemed.  .for 
his  liberalitie,  clemencie,  integritie,  and  coragc.  1599  Life 
More  in  \Vordsw.  Eccl.  Bit*£.  (1853)  II.  ^157  That  he  might 
reserve  the  integritie  of  a  good  conscience.  1611  BIBLE 
Frew.  xix.  i  Better  is  the  poore  that  watketh  in  his  inte-tii  v. 
then  he  that  is  peruerse  in  his  lippes,  and  is  a  foole.  1639 
S.  Du  VKRCER  tr.  Catfiits'  Admir.  E7>t-nts  12  Who  for  a 
kingdome  would  not  have  blemished  her  integrity.  1795 
Gerttl.  Mag.  543/1  In  integrity  of  heart  and  uprightness  of 
intention  he  was  excelled  by  few.  1850  McCosH  Dit>.  Govt. 
in.  I.  (1874)  276  Mankind  do,  in  fact,  trust  in  a  person  known 
to  be  of  thorough  integrity,  that  he  will  always  be  upright. 

Integropallial,  -palliate,  irreg.  var.  INTEGBI-. 

tl'ntegTOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  integer, 
intfgr-  +  -ous.]  Marked  by  integrity ;  =  INTEGKE, 
INTEGRIOUS. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koivr)  Def.  xx.  174  That  an 
action  be  good,  the  cause  ought  to  be  integrous. 

t  I'litegrilin.  Obs.  [a.  L.  integritm^  neut.  of 
integer  whole  :  see  INTEGER.]  = INTEGER  B.  i,  2. 

1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  \.  vii.  (1636)  20  What  is  Integrum? 
Any  thing  that  is  whole,  and  not  broken,  or  divided  into 
parts  :  as  one  whole  yard,  a  pound,  a  shilling.  Ibid.  viii.  28 
So  shall  yo  find  that  20  Intcgrums  being  multiplied  by  ^B2 
do  make  Yj0-,  that  is  to  say  8  Integrums  and  ^V-  '^37 
JACKSON  Serin.  Man's  Com/.  §  28  These  qualifications  differ 
no  more  from  Abraham's  faith  than  fractions  or  parcels  do 
from  their  proper  integrums,  1681  H.  MORE  Kxp.  Daniel 
311,  I  first  considered  the  Integrum  which  was  to  be  distri- 
buted into  these  seven  parts. 

t  Integuma'tion.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [Shortened 
from  integument  at  i  on  i  q.  v.]  The  formation  of 

integuments. 

1816  Eiiin.  Encyd.  XI.  13  {heading\  Of  integumation  in 
Reptiles[cf.  quot.  1809 s.v.  INTECUMENTATION]. T&VJ  P>luckn>. 
Mag.  I.  187  Their  ..secretion  and  excretion,  integumation, 
generation,  and  hybernation.  1828 WEBSTER,  InttgnMation, 
that  part  of  physiology,  which  treats  of  the  integuments  of 
animals  and  plants.  Encyc. 

Integument  (inte'giwment),  sb.  [ad. ^.integu- 
incnt-um  covering,  f.  integcre  to  cover.]  That  with 
which  anything  is  covered,  enclosed,  or  clothed ; 
a  covering,  investment,  coating,  a.  In  general 
sense.  (Now  usually  either  fig.  from,  or  with 
humorous  allusion  to,  next  sense.) 

ci6it  CHAPMAN  //tad  xxn.  446  Many  and  much  in  price 
Were  those  integuments  they  wrought  t'adorn  thy  exequies. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Integument^  a  covering,  a  garment  to  cover 
with.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth,  i.  (1723)  13  This 
Stratum  is  still  expanded  at  Top  of  all ;  serving,  as  it  were, 
for  a  common  Integument  to  the  rest.  1817  T.  HAMILTON 
Cyril  Thornton  (1845)  99  His  nether  integuments  were  of 
dark  plush.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  III.  m.  iii.  §99.  84 
To  throw  away  those  integuments  of  sense  which  hide  us 
from  ourselves.  1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Imfir.  xi.  (1857) 
175  Let  us.  .strip  the  vast  landscape  here  of  its  upper  integu- 
ments, coat  after  coat. 

b.  spec.  The  natural  covering  or  investment  of 
the  body,  or  of  some  part  or  organ,  of  an  animal 
or  plant ;  a  skin,  shell,  husk,  rind,  etc. 

1664  EVELYN  Sytva  (1679)  20  The  Trees,  .which  are  ex- 
pcj^'d  to  the  North,  with  an  hard,  dark,  rougher,  and  more 
mossie  Integument.  1671  GKEW  Anat.  Pi.  \.  §  17  So  far 
common  with  the  Coats  of  the  Bean,  as  to  be  like  those,  an 
Integument,  1713  ADUISON  Guardian  No.  102  P?  What 
the  anatomists  call  one  of  the  Integuments  of  the  body. 
1807  J.  E.  SMITH  P/iys.  Hot.  v.  25  Under  the  Cellular  In- 
tegument we  find  the  Hark.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  n.  iii, 
It  had  a  faculty  called  Memory,  and  could  be  acted-on 
through  the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch-rods, 

Inte-gument,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  furnish  with  an  integument ;  to  cover,  invest. 

1883  C/iaml'.  Jrnl.  690  His  gaunt  frame  was  merely  in- 
tegumented  with  yellow  flesh. 

Integtimental  (integi«me*nta1),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  -T--AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  integument. 

1836-9  Tonu  Cyd.  Anat.  II.  500/2  The  density  of  lite  in- 
lei;iin-.fiital  covcrlti;.;.  1861  HUM  ;  <)  no 

The  uileguntental  together  with  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  mucous  layer. 

Integumentary  (integi«nne*ntAri),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -AHY.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  integument ; 
of  the  nature  of  an  integument;  cutam:<>i 

1841-71  T.  K.  JONF-S  Aitiw.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  138  Primary 

involution  of  the  integumentary    membrane.       1846  WOK- 

i     i  ites  i'ciuty   King,      1862    H.  W.    HKI.U-W   Mission 

unistan  211  An  aggravated  form  of  !-•  jn.i,  th:it  affected 

tin.  ciitiiti  iiHcgurrn'i,  1869  R.  A.  PAKKES  Pract. 

ffyfitntifA,  3)  547  Tlnj  l.i i  Mary  diseases. 

Integumenta'tion.    faff.    [I.   as  prec.  + 

ATloN.  j     Tlie  action  of  covering  or  condition  u( 


INTELLECT. 

being  covered  with  an  integument ;  integumented 

condition. 

1809  Edin.  Encycl.  I.  841/1  Those  membranes  that  form 
the  universal  covering  of  the  external  surface,  with  their 
appendages,  .are  here,  .denominated  the  Organs  <_»f  Integu* 
mentation.  [1846  WOKCI-.SI  J:K,  !nlt-ffni>tCJttati<»t,  that  part 
of  physiology  which  treats  of  integuments.]  1864  WEBSTER, 
Intcgiuitsntatisn^  act  of  covering  with  integuments;  state 
of  being  thus  covered. 

Tn-ternds.  Sf.  [!N  titir.  12  a.]  Teinds  or 
tithes  on  lands  within  certain  bounds. 

1621  Sc.  Acts  Jas,  r/<i8t6)  IV.  635/1  pe  teindschevi-  uf 
|>etoun  Landis  teriitorie  and  bouiulis  of  the  burgh  of  Lanerk 
Callit  be  inteyndis  of  be  said  burgh  of  lanerk. 

Inteir,  -ly,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENTIRE,  -LY. 

flnte-llable,  a.    Obs.  (chiefly  Sc.)     [f.  IN- 3 

+  TELL  v.  +  -ABLE.]  That  cannot  be  '  told '  or 
counted ;  innumerable. 

1537  LYNDESAY  Deplor.  Q.  Magdalene  60  Hir  hie  lynage, 
nor  Riches  intcllebill.    1563  WINJET  FottrScoir  Thre  Quest, 
Wks,  1888  1.92  We  may  bring  intellable  testimoni'U  tl,> 
1575  LANKHAM  Let.  (1871)  44  So  frequent,  so  intellabL 
such  continuauns  in  the  spending. 

Intellect  (i-ntelekt),  sb.  [ad.  I..  iHteUtitu* 
(u  stem)  a  perceiving,  discerning,  discernment,  un- 
derstanding, meaning,  sense,  signification,  f.  ppl. 
stem  of  intellegfre:  see  INTELLIGENT.  Cf.  It.  in- 
telletto  (Boccaccio),  F.  intellect  (i3thc.,  Brunctto 
Latino) ;  but  the  word  was  little  used  in  F.  or 
ling,  before  the  i6th  c.] 

1.  That  faculty,  or  sum  of  faculties,  of  the  mind 
or  soul  by  which  one  knows  and  reasons  (excluding 
sensation, andsometimesimagination;  distinguished 
from  feeling  and  will) ;  power  of  thought ;  under- 
standing.   Rarely  in  reference  to  the  lower  animals. 

(-1386  CHAL'CER  Knt.'s  T.  1945  Oonly  the  intellect  with 
outen  moore  That  dwelled  in  his  berte  syk  and  soore  Can 
faillen  when  the  herte  felte  deeth  [Boccaccio  Teseidc  x. 
cxi,  Sol  nello  intelletto  e  nel  cuorej.  —  Sec.  A'nti's  T.  339 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three  Memorie,  Engyn,  and 
Intellect  also.  1398  TRKVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  K.  in.  in.  (Add. 
MS.  27944),  As  \>e  yee  is  in  be  body,  so  is  be  intellect  \ndir- 
stondinge  in  |>e  soule.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  64  It  re- 
ioyceth  my  intellect,  true  wit.  1593  —  Rich.  //,  v.  i.  28  I  lath 
Bullingbrooke  Depos'cl  thine  Intellect?  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,. 
vi.  351  All  Heart  they  live,  all  Head,  all  Eye,  all  Earc,  All 
Intellect,  all  Sense,  a  1677  HALE  /'rim.  Orig.  Man.  \.  \.  28 
The  proper  Acts  of  the  Intellect  are  Intellection,  Delibera- 
tion, and  Determination  or  Decision.  1696  Pmi.i.irs,  ftitt-l- 
lect,  that  Faculty  of  the  Sou!  which  is  usually  called  the 
Understanding.  1773  MOSBODDO  /,rt«g/«iiv(  17741  l.i.  iv.  45 
The  faculty  by  which  it  {the  mind]  operates  singly,  and  with- 
out participation  of  the  body,  1  call  intellect.  1862  DARWIN 
Fcrtil.  Orchids  i.  46  To  test  the  intellect  of  moths  I  tried 
the  following  little  experiment.  1870  BLAINE  Encytt.  A'ur. 
Sports  (ed.  3)  |  851  The  elephant  . .  has  given  instance*  of 
what  may  be  termed  intellect  that  the  horse  does  not  possess. 
1888  RI'SKIN  Pr&ttrita  III.  iii.  93  The  ..  elasticity  and 
acuteness  of  the  American  intellect. 

2.  transf.    f  a.  An  intellect  embodied ;  a  being 
possessing  understanding;  an  'intelligence*,  a  spirit. 
Obs.     b.  Intellect  embodied ;  a  person  of  a  great 
intellect ;  also,  intellectual  persons  collectively. 

i6oa  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  i.  Wks.  1856  1. 105  Thou 
royal  spirit  of  Andrugio,  where  ere  thou  hoverst  (Ayrie  in- 
tellect). '1645  MILTON  Sonn.  Detract,  cert.  Treat. ,  The 
subject  new  :  it  walked  the  town  awhile,  Numbering  good 
intellects  ;  now  seldom  pored  on.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Rift. 
iv.  vi.  (1848)  207  How  little  will  humane  Intellects,  without 
Revelation,  discover  of  that  manifold  Wisdome  of  God. 
1732  BERKKLMY  Alcipkr.  iv.  §  19  It  is  more  improper  to  say 
of  God,  He  is  an  intellect  or  intelligent  Being,  than  to  ^;iy 
of  a  reasonable  soul  that  it  is  an  angel.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
Res.  i.  iii,  He  stood-up  in  full  coffee-house,  .where  all  the 
Virtuosity,  and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assembled 
of  an  evening.  1838  DE  QUINCEY  Shaks.  Wks.  1863  xv.  69 
This  transcendent  poet,  the  most  august  amongst  created 
intellects.  1856  MASSON  Ess.,  Shafts.  <$•  Goethe  22  To  say 
that  he  [Shakespeare]  was  the  greatest  intellect  that  ever 
lived,  is  to  bring  the  shades  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and 
Kacon  and  Newton,  .grumbling  about  us. 

3.  //.    Intellectual    powers ;    mental    faculties ; 
'wits ',   '  senses'.     Very   common    in    i7-i8th  c. 
Now  arch,  or  vulgar. 

1698  VANBRI:GH  \strt.SEsop  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  370/1,  I  know 
he's  modest,  1  ut  I  likewise  know  His  intellects  are  cate- 
gorical. 1751  JOHNSON  R<itnl>U-r  No.  95  P  18  My  judgment 
•  niliariasscd,  and  my  intellects  distorted.  1751  SM^ 
Per.  Pick,  (1779)  IV.  xcv.  157  A  man  of  sound  intellects 
1799  E.  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  166  He  was  weak  in  his  intel- 
lects. 1814  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Wanderer  I.  390  Her  faculties 
are  all  disordered:  her  very  intellect*;,  I  fear,  are  shaken.  1832 
HT.  MARTINEAU  Demerara  \.  12  Mark  had  never  been  vci\ 
bright  in  his  intellects  during  his,  lx:st  days.  1837-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  (18471  HI.  vii.  §  48.  159  To  ask,  why  thi 
(ttui\nte.  .should  have  been  more  likely  to  lose  his  intellects 
by  reading  romances  than  Cervantts  himself. 

f  4.  Understanding;  comprehension.  Obs.  i. 

c  1470  HARDING  Of  vw.  Proem,  iii,  And  some  in  Frendie  they 
made,  for  intellects  Of  men  that  could  no  Latyn  vndentande. 
t  6.  That  which  one  is  to  understand  by 

thing  ;  the  sense,  moaning,  signification,  purport  (of 
a  word  or  passage).  Obs.  rare. 

1520  WHITINTON  I' nig.  11527)6  Which  verbe  dothe  accorde 
with  the  intellecte  or  significacyon  &  not  with  the  \ 
1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  /..  iv.  ii.  137,  I  will  I 

intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  Humiliation  of  the  partie 
writing  I/'/M/'.  wiiit.-n]  lu  tliv-  person  written  vnt'>, 

tl'HtelleCt,--'.  Ofo.  we.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  fnws. 
a.  Tc  irivc  t«i  uink'rstaud  ;  Lo  infurm.  b.  To  un- 
derstand (in  a  particular  way)  ;  to  interpret 


INTELLECT  ATION. 

1599  K.  LINCHK  1'ount.  Anc.  l-ut.  I'.hij,  Wl.it.-h  intel- 
lecteth  vs  ..  that  lodges  and  such  like  ottu.-i-.  . .  ougl 

,!ly  striuc  hy  all  nxlfiiour-.  to  MI;.|M- 
K,  Thr-.--  Stations  are  many  times  thus  intellected  :  by  the 

Spring  is  meant  \\-inis  ;  the  Summer  ?i;.;nific-.  t 

In:tellecta'tion.    rare.     [f.    LOTKLLBOT  9.  or 

$b.  +  -ATION  :  cf.  sensation,  wrt'&ration.]     The  ac- 
tion or  exercise  of  the  intellect ;   =  INTELLECTION. 
1855    7\ift's   Mag.    XXII.    139    Forms  ..  necesvirily   dis- 
!   r  to  the  simple  fictions  of  a  simple  age,  when  human 
intellectation  was  more  direct. 

I'ntellected,  a.  rare.  [l.  INTKLI.FAT  si>.  + 
-nn  -.]  Endowed  with  intellect  or  understanding. 

1791  COUTER  Odyss.  x,  207  In  head,  in  voice,  In  body,  and 
in  bristles  they  became  All  swine,  yet  intellected  .T.  : 
1837  Examiner  264/1  A  cold-blooded  half-intellecteil  i 

Illtelle  ctible,  a.  Mrihs.     [ad.  mcil.L.  irtfet- 
lectil>i/i$)  f.  I,,  intellect-^  ppl.  stem  of  inUi'< 
see  INTELLIOKVT  and  -IBLK.     (Cf.  also 
fa.  Capable  of  understanding;     =  INTELLECTIVE 
a.\.   b.  Capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  intel- 
lect alone  (not  by  the  senses)     •  INTELLIGIBLE  A.  3. 

1557  NORTH  tr.  Gueitara's  Diall  /V.  215  a/2  Chilo  the 
philosopher,  .dysputed,  that  the  world,  .had  an  intellectible 
and  sensible  >ouk-.  1583  Srunui-.s  Anat.  Abus.  \.  -1877)  35 
Whtjii  the  Lord  our  God,  a  spiritual,  intellectible,  vnder- 
stnnding  substance.  1857  MAI  KU:K  .1/V».  ,y  M.-t.  />hilt>$. 
III.  i.  §  13.  9  Things  intelligible  have  a  close  connection 
with  the  intellectible. 

t  Intelle  Ctile,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [f.  L.  intellect', 
ppl.  stem  of  intellegtre  +  -ILE:  cf.  ductile,  fictile, 
pensile,  sec  tile,  etc.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  intellect ;  intellectual. 

1677  GALE  C>t.  Gt-ntilfs  iv.  37  By  how  much  the  more 
immaterial,  spirital  &  intellectile  our  jo)rs  are,  by  so  much 
the  more  agreable  they  are  to  our  Spirits.  Ibid.  274  The 
proper  good pf every  intellectile  Nature  is  Beatitude. 

Intellection  (intele'kjan).  [ad.  late  and  med. 
L.  inte!!ection-eni  (in  late  L.  only  =  Synecdoche  ; 
frequent  in  Schol.  med.L.),  n.  of  action  from  iiifel- 
leg?re  to  understand  :  sec  INTELLIGENT.  Cf.  F.  in- 
tellection (inij-i^hc.tr.  Uoethins;  but  otherwise 
app.  not  till  i;th  c. ;  not  in  Cotgr.  1611).] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  understanding;  the 
exercise  or  activity  of  the  intellect ;  spec,  simple 
apprehension,  as  distinct  from  imagination. 

1614  JACKSON  Creed 'iv.  vi.  §  3  If.  .the  will  know  the  good 
to  which  it  tends,  .by  understanding,  to  will  either  formally 
is  or  essentially  includes  such  an  act  as  we  call  intelL\ti<^u . 
1625  Ibid.  v.  xv.  §  2  Intellection,  or  vndeiBtanding  is  said 
to  be  of  Vniversalls,  not  of  Particulars.  1650  CHARLETON 
Pamttexts  133  The  intellect  . .  doth  by  the  act  of  intellec- 
tion acquire  the  figure  of  the  object  understood.  1678  On 
WORTH  Intcll.  Syst.  i.  1,  §  45.  55  Aristotle  . .  somewhere 
ilainly  determines,  that  there  is  no  Intellection  \\  i 
-orporeal  Phantasms.  1704  NORUIS  /</<.v/  II  <••>•?</  n.  iii.  18} 
They  who  explain  the  manner  of  human  understanding  by 
material  eflluvias  and  emanations  from  bodies,  seem  to 
leave  no  room  for  any  distinction  between  intellection  and 
imagination.  1837-9  HALLAM  /fist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  iii.  §  3). 
81  No  follower  of  Descartes  has  more  unambiguously  tli.m 
ihi  ,  author  distinguished  between  imagination  and  intelk-o 
liuTi.  1856  DOVE  Logic  C/tr.  Faith  v.  i.  256  The  form  of 
our  thought  is  ..  determined  by  the  laws  of  our  intellection. 
fb.  Applied  spec,  to  the  kind  of  immediate 
knowledge  or  intelligence  ascribed  to  divine  or 
beings:  cf.  INTUITION.  Obs. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  8  In  this,  mans  knowledge  differs 
from  the  knowledge  that  is  in  God  and  the  Angels :  in  that 
they  behold  the  things  in  themselues,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selues,  distinct  each  from  other:  they  doe  not  know  one 
thing  lesse  knowne,  by  the  light  and  reflection  of  another 
thing,  th'at  is  better  knowne:  wherefore  their  knowledge,  is 
called  intellection,  ours  is  called  rationalise,  a  1680  CHAK- 
NOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  525  Some  therefore  have  called 
God,  not  intcllectus,  understanding,  because  that  savours 
of  a  faculty;  but  intellcctio^  intellection.  1732  HM  •:. 
Alcif>hr.  iv,  §  K)  As  reason  is  of  kind  peculiar  to  in 
by  intellection  he  [Picus]  understands  a  kind  or  manner  uf 
I'jJge  peculiar  to  angels. 

c.  (with//.)  A  particular  act  of  understanding ; 
sometimes,  the  permanent  mental  result  of  such  an 

,  a  conception,  notion,  idea. 

1579   Fuucn  Heskins*  Par  1.   172  We  stande  vpon  ..  the 
ti  ii»-th  of  t hinges  natural!,  which  either  sense  or  first  intel- 
.,  doth  manifestly  approue  vnto  vs.     1676  CuDWORTH 
Intcll.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  18.  353  The  Prince  and  Ruler  over  all 
the  Celestial  Gods,  whom  he  allirmeth  to  be  a  Mind  under- 
standing himself  and  converting  his  Cogitations  or  Intel- 
himstlf.      1731  Hist,   f.ittcraria  I.    382  The 
internal  Actions  are  the  Intellections  and  Vulitiuns.     1839 
\'.    H.  SMAUI  -Way  out  Nctaf>h,  25  An  intellection  having 
occurred,  remain-;  with  us  as  a  notion  or  something 
.      1847    I.i .WHS  /fist.  /'/(//<«.  (1867)  II.  626  Any  con- 
ception of  Hinlogy  which  excluded  the  s-ensutions,  instincts, 
ami  intellections  would  be  monstrously  truncated. 

td.  The  faculty  of  understanding;  intellect. 
c  1449  PFCOCK  Repr.  \.  xiii.67  The!  puttiden  al  her  motyue 
inheraflecciounorwilf.it'.  BOtrowe;  and  not  in  her  in- 
telleccioun  or  resoun.     1504   ATKVNSON  tr.  Df  Imitations 
in.  v.  199  Some  other  ther  tie  that  hnue  theyr  intelleccyon 
,ison     clerely    illumyned.        1529     tt'iil    of   Holland' 
(SomeiM.-t  Hi-..,    Being   '.•''••  in  mynde  £  of  perfite  intelle.  • 
lion.     1647  "•  -^1°K1'  SongqfSwtln,  ii.  in.  i\. 
lion  Or  higher  gets,  or  at   least  hath 
1744  Bp.RKKirY  Sit  naturally  i. 

intellection,   but  a  <  -  rtain  power  .»f  moving  mattn. 
u  hi,  h  doth  ti-ii  know  but  only  do.    1797  Monthly  Mag.  1 1 1 
I  hey|  possess  intellection  themsel  i    tthtr, 

as  they  energise  intellectually.  I 

'•Is. 
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f  e.  That  \\hich  i  |,y  the  CM  ' 

the  intellect  ;  niidtrstan  Obs. 

'< <  1470    '  -i:ff  ~ft\    Con 

RedyngCroni.  les.    1509  II  uv  hs  l'a*t   /'.'.. i 

l.iiewr  grnnier  wylhoul  impcdinu  i  • 
fyteK-  have  intellcccion  Of  a  lytterall  cense  ai ; 

f2.   Menuing,  intention,  puipose,  •  mind '. 

f  i^oo  /  be  ..  byhele  me  frendshtppe  outward 

by  hir  chere  liut  loward  it  w:i 

t3.   Grain,  and  Khrl.  The  figure  SY.VKC  IXM'HI  . 

1549  CO\>KI..\ 

this  mtellecrion,  that    I  ,un,  gaue 

tithes  vntu  Meldlbtedei  h.     1553  '1  .  \Vn  M,N  A'/iff.  92  b,  In- 
tellection, called  of  ti 

when  wee  gather  or  judge  the  whole  l>y  tin-  p:u!e,  or  part 
by  the  v 

Intellective  (intrle  ktiv),  a.  awl  •.!>.     [ad.  late 

L.  intellectn<-us  .Augustine,  lioethius),  {.intellect-, 

ppl.  stem  of  intellegfre  (see  INTELLKIKNT    -t  -ivi:. 

Cf.  F.  inlellectif(iy.\\  c.  .  JH  ih.  the  immecl.  source.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  faculty  of  understanding; 

'1  of  intellect.     Applied,  after  Aristotle,  to 

one  of  the  parts  of  the  soul    i^uxij). 

c  1480  HENRVSOS  Oiplu-its  -v  /•,/"-]///<•,•  428  The  pairte 
intelletj-fe  Off  mans  saule.  1509  HAWFS  fast.  Pitas,  xxir, 
.  witli  soules  [printed  fowles]  sensatiue,  And  man 
also,  with  soule  intellectyue.  1643  ^-  *^-  .1/'"'^  Mt'rt.  iii. 
10  Aristotle  [divides  the  Soul]  into  vegetative,  sensetive, 
motive,  appetitive,  intellective.  1775  HAKKIS  rkUu,  Ar- 
ranzeni.  Wks.  (1841)  280  A  being  intellective  and  rational. 
1843  MILL  Lc^it  EII  v.  (1856!  I.  -194  note.  The  Greek  philu- 

plu  is  acknowledged  several  kinds  of  ^I/\T),  the  nutritivi-, 
the  sensitive,  and  the  intellective.    1873  M.  ARN^I 
Uogma  401  So  far  as  oui  being  is  arsthelic  and  intellective. 

f  2.  Characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  under- 
standing; intelligent:  =  INTELLECTUAL  A.  3  b. 

1509  It  AWES  fttsf.  1'lftis.  (Percy  Soc.)  43  So  famous 
poetes  did  us  endoctrine  Of  the  ryght  wayr  for  to  \tc  intel- 
lectyfe.  1599  HAKLUVT  F<y.  11.  [.  235  In  my  i 
there  is  not  a  beast  so  intellectiue  as  are  these  Eliphnnts. 
163*  I.ITHGOW  'J'raf.  vi.  284  Made  manifest  to  the  intel- 
lective Reader. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  understanding,  or  the  un 
derstanding  ;  that  is  a  function  or  attribute  of  the 
intellect;  having  to  do  with,  or  relating  to,  the  in- 
tellect:  =  ]XTKI.I.ECTDAL  A.  I. 

1477  KARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictt-s  isb,  She  is  reputed 
for  tlede  for  she  le^eth  tb--  intellcctif  lyffe.  1583  STt'HRFS 
Anal.  Abus.  i.  (1877)  107  They  mortifie  the  vitall  spirits  and 
inlollectiLie  powers.  171638  MFI>E  ll'ks.  .1672)  I.  Dv>no- 
iriacks  29  From  some  weakness  of  the  Brain  or  Intellective 
faculty.  1745  J.  MASON  S,-tJ-Kntyu>l.  in.  x.  (1853)  223 
Strengthening  the  intellective  and  reflective  Faculties. 
(-1826  CoLEkiiwiR  AYw.  (1836!  III.  38  Confine  the  term 
reason  to  the  highest  intellective  power.  1837  Jilai-h-c. 
Mag.  XLI.  258  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  act  of  our 
Intellective  Faculty,  in  the  most  distinguished  and  complex 
operation  which  our  mind  performs,  namely,  in  rt-:i 

1 4.  Apprehensible  by  the  intellect  alone  (not  by 
the  senses) :  =  INTELLECTIBLE  b.  Obs. 

1644  MILTON  Editc.  Wks.  (1847)  99/1  The  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  1656  Hoiu  is  /.?/•., 
Necess.  fy  Clinnce  (1841)  107  The  knowledge  of  vi-h-:i,  ml.idi 
doth  not  produce  the  intellective  objects,  no  more  than  the 
sensitive  vision  doth  produce  the  sensible  objects). 

t  b.   Gram.    Of  a   noun :    Denoting   something 
apprehensible  only  by  the  intellect;  'abstract'. 

1813    Mmitltfy   Ifaf.    LVI.    302    Though   all    intellective 
nouns    are    certainly   appellative,   it   does  not   necessarily 
follow  that  we  are  without  other  appellali 
t  B.  st.  Obs.  rare. 

1.  Intellective  faculty;  intellect,  understanding. 
1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I  'runs  i.  71  Sa  far  as  I  can  efter  my 

Fantasie,  I  will  yow  schaw  be  my  Intellectiue,  How  thay 
war  cled. 

2.  Gram.  An  abstract  noun  :  see  A.  4  b. 

1823  Alonthly  Mag.  LVI.  300  Intellectives,  the  names  of 
subjects  contemplated  solely  by  the  mind  ..as  of^menlal 
emotions,  affections,  and  qualities,  not  regarded  with  suU 
stances.. Grammarians  have  called  them  abstract  nouns. 

IntelleCtively  (inUMe-ktivli;,  aih.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  relation  to  the  intellect ;  t  in 
quot.  1602,  Intelligibly. 

1602  WARNER  Alt.  Eng.  tx'.  xliv,  Not  intellcctively  to 
write,  is  learnedly  they  troe.  1839  rUii  EV  Festus  ix.  (1852) 
121  In  man  thus,  as  composed  of  thrice  three  forms  In- 
trinsic ;  first,  corporeally.  blo<xl,  Ltody,  and  bones;  next, 
intellectively,  [rnaginationt judgment, memory ;  And  thirdly, 
spiritually,  mind  and  soul,  Anil  spirit. 

Intellectual  (inli-le-kti»/i"il\  u.  and  sl>.     [a.l. 
I,,  intellectual-is,  f.  inteltt\/u-s,  partly  through  V. 
iiitelUctiifl  iBrunetto  Lntino,  ijth  c.).] 
A.  aJj.  1.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  intellect  or 
•inding.  (Inquot.  1531  =  IXTKU.ECTIVK c.  i. 
1398  TRKVISA  Rarth.  />,•  I'.  K.  i.  xii.  i.Add.  M 
God  is  .  .  welli:  of  goodnes  and  of  ji.  lellectual 

uue,  |?at  come)?  of  non  ober.     1531 

xxh',  '1  he  thirde  parte  of  the  soule  is  named  the  parte  intel- 
lectuall  or  of  nmlerstandynge.    1624  ' 
By  contemplation   with  intelli  1654  \VnlTLOCK 

,   i,  the  thin! 
Intellect  IS  '   xx-  4M  P-'''; 

:le.-tual  i;fo..in    .  te  of  their 

doom!   1845  MATKICK. Mm:  / 
That  seii 

that  in  him  of  which  naf 

,  which  it  can  offer  n..  parallel     1850 
ROBERT 
of  the  Almighty.     1878 


INTELLECTUALISM. 

icicriptive  noun     'Hint 
1731  CHANDLCM  it     .'  /.  tivjvit.  II 

, 

'  »;racy  of  the  thirteenth  century  I 
querecl. 

C.   That  appeals  to  ..r  engngis  tin    i 
quiring  the  e\ 
1834  M  • 

lr,  tual   malady.      1871     i 

xviii.  216  Skill  in  the  more  im.  . 

f2.  Apprehensible  onh  '  miml, 

non-material,  si)iritual;  .-!,  intd- 

lect  alone  (as  distinguished  fr..m  what  is  perceived 
by  the  senses),  ideal.    Obs. 
1398  T, 

and  bodiles,  sernin^e  god  by  g\  i  kynde.     <  1491 

47  An  intell. 

whanne  the  Insighte  of  the  sowle  by  a  wonderful!  myghle 
of  god  is  cleerly  fastnyd  in  unboclcly  >ubsi.iimcr.  1526 
t'i/fr.  I'rrf.  .\V.  de  W.  1531)  270  b.  Of  the  int. 

of  the  scripture.      1605   •  ,    I  4  To 

descend  from  spirits  and  intellectti:,! 

:      : 

intellectual  objects  I  mean  t 
perceives,  without  having  any  such  it 
the  body.    1711  POPE  TV////.  I'tinit  10  A  ti 
in  u  ild  order  roee,  And,  joined,  this  intellectual  scene . 

t3.  Characterized  by  m  'intellection', 

ading,  or  intellectual  capacity;  intelligent. 
••;.  ns  in  b. 

I483CAXTON6W,/.  / 
h-anell  ben  thaungell: 

1599 

!IA\IES   \cscc    Ti'ipsutn,   Hunt.    A~//i>:c/.    iii,    U  I. 
-ye  ..  Could  haue  approch't  th*  eternal! 
neere  As  the  intellectual  angels  could  haue  done.     1664  11. 
MORE  Alyst.  /«;',/.  i.\ 
nounces  Good  men  ei  \ 

though    they    were   intellt-rtual,    to   !  1667 

MII.TON  P.  L.  ii.  147  Who  would  loose,  Though  full  of 
j.ain,  this  intellct  tual  l.ein;^?    1797  MRS.  K: 
xvii,    It  appeared  as  if  the  strength  t>t  his  inlellt    - 
had  subdued  the  infirmities  of  the  ' 

b.  Possessing  a  high  d<  grce  of  understni 
given  to  pursuits  that  exercise  the  intellect. 

1819   I.VROM   7/<'/«  I.  xxii,   Hut — oh  !    y 
intcl!t:Ltual,  Inform  US  truly,  haw  they  not  hen-p» 
all?   1860  TYNI>AI  i.  CUc.  n.  xvi.  311  The  inti 
intellectual  public  of  England  take  in  tl  e  .juv-tion.     1876 
Miss   HHADIKIN  y.   llazganfs   AJ».    II  I'ri-illa  <:a-[ 

away  her  velvet  ht  ad-banil,  r<_<  U.-s  of  the  little  i 
brooch,  .which  confined  it  on  her  intel  lee  in.. 

B.  sb.  fl.  The  intellectual   faculty  or  p.itt  uf 
man  ;  the  intellect,  mind.  Of>s. 

1599  MAKSI.IN.SV.'.  I'illanitm.  viii.  The  brigbl 
our  intellectual!  Is  fmily  viyl'd.     1602  mii  I'!.  Kltxm/r. 
J'artiast.   ill.   iv.    1344    How  ere  my  dulled  intellecluall. 
Capres   less   nimbly   then   it   did   a   fore.      1661    C.ns\ni 
fan.  /'.'(,'///.  .\iii.  124  '1  he  corporal  Machine  ;  whic! 
the  most"  sublimate  Intellectuals  is  i  tluenli.il. 

1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  iv 

attempts,  Her  Ilusbaml  . .  not  nigh,  \Vliose  higher  inlel- 
lectual  more  I  shun. 

2.  //.    Intellectual    faculties;    mental    powers; 
•wits';   =  INTELLECT  sb.  3.  arch. 

1615  J.  STF.HIENS  Sairr.  Kss.  285  He  is  a  fellow  as  much 
beholding  to  his  five  senses,  as  to  his  intellectuals,     i  1645 

.)  Sept.  an.  if 

..  to  the  very  article  of  her  departure.      1713  S«n  i 
Denny  Wks.  1755  III.  I.  144  T1'e  gentleman  is  of  good  con- 
dition, sound  intellectuals,  and  unerring  judgment,    a  1732 
:  in  Lot  ( 1 805*  1 5  Some  are  weak  to  a  degree 
in  their  intellectuals,     a  1834  I.AVII  Lflt.  .v 
Your  fear  for  Hartley's  intellectuals   is  ji: 
1847  I  >r  i  .  Sociftits  Wks.  1863  VI.  ?37,  I  keep 

her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  e.verd  nitmg  to 

persecution. 

3.  //.  Things  pertaining  to  the  intellect. 

1650   r.AXTKK  SaMs'  K.   IV.  .vi.   A.I.I.   I  if/. 

i,  which  I  will  n..t  m-w  Cliaracterize  en! 
the  Intel: 

Knmvi.  II.  17.  -  that  oribodoxy  in  the  depart- 

ment of  religion,  of  intellectuals,   may  b< 
orthodoxy  in  life  and  t 

4.  An  intellectual  being;  a  |*Tson  posses 
supposed  to  possess  superior  i 

see  A.  .1,  3  b. 

1652  l:' 
1813  livnos  Jrnl.  in  Moore  .' 

is  to  be  here,  1 

1684 

A.  A.  \V  < 

ndge  at   a  dinner   .  •  1898 

Intellectualism  i !-  Prec- 

f -ISM.     l.'f.  i  .er.  iiit,:'!f.!ua/isHiH>  in  si-nsc  i   ) 

1.   rhilos.  The  doctrine  that  k' 
or  mainly  derived  from  the  action  of  the  i: 
i.e.  from  pure  re.v 

1829  SiK  W.  HAMI: 


:Kied  llw  fa> 
,848k.  I.Wiiun,- 


INTELLECTUALIST. 

intellects  '.   1854  FFRRIFR  tnst.  Mrtaph.  x.  .1856'  aSS    , 
irenus,  by  which  the  Scvlla 
.  .idcd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  an  extiayaganl  intellectualism  on  the  other. 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone ;  devotion 
to  merely  intellectual  culture  or  pursuits. 

,g,8  •  ><><'  i"  Kfl.  Ch.  (1839)  317  The  advo- 

cates of  this  theory  often  deprecate,  in  words,  a  mere  naked 
intellectualism.  1839  I.  TAYLOR  /..•,<.•/.  in  I'heol.  309  Court- 
ing whatever  diversions  I  can  find  in  a  sensuous,  or  a 
us  life,  or  in  a  cold  intellectualism.  1873  M.  ARNOLD 
Lit.  >i-  Di'fina  (1876)  275  Religion  is  no  intellectualism,  but 
righte  IL 

Intelle'ctualist.  [t •» prec,  + -MT.]  A  de- 
votee of  the  intellect  or  understanding  ;  in  Philos. 
one  who  holds  that  knowledge  is  wholly  or  mainly 
deiived  from  the  action  of  the  intellect,  i.e.  from 
pure  reason. 

1605  HACON  Ail-'.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  6  Upon  these  iutellectual- 
ists,  which  are  notwithstanding  commonly  taken  for  the 
most  sublime  and  divine  philosophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a  just 
censure,  s.-tyins.  Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds, 
and  not  in  the  sreat  and  common  world.  1666  UP.  S.  PARKER 
I'latonU-k  Plulal.  59  These  pure  and  Seraphick  Intellec- 
tuafists  forsooth  despise  all  sensible  knowledge, as  too  gross 
and  material  for  their  nice  and  curious  Faculties.  1802  I.n. 
CAMPBKLL  Let.  Aug.  in  Life  (18811  I.  92,  I  gain  adi 
to  the  richest  banquet  ever  served  up  to  the  longing  inul- 
lectualist.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  111.  582  Mr.  Godwin  is  an 
Intellectualist,  and  his  reasoning  is  speculative,  a  mode  of 
ratiocination  which  makes  a  man  doubt.  1865  LECKY 
KaHtKaJumlltytyll.  318  The  intellectualist  and  the  art 
critic  were  replaced  by  men  of  saintly  lives  but  of  persecuting 
zeal.  1881  Nation  (N.  Y.I  XXXII.  79r  The  great  quarrel 
between  the  Intellectual ists  and  the  Sensationalists  in  vision. 

attrib.  1857  T.  E.  WEBB  Intellect.  Locke\\.  71  The  views 
.which  have  influenced  Locke's  Intellectualist  opponents 
from  the  time  of  Stillingfleet  and  Leibnitz  to  the  present. 

Hence  Intelle^ctuall'stic  a.,  pertaining  to  intel- 
lectualists  or  intellectualism. 

1887  T.  WHITTAKFR  in  Mini  1  July  455  What  may  lie  called 
spiritualistic  or  intellectualistic  pantheism.  \9goAthen.eum 
5  July  34/1  It  became  completely  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
tellect ualistic-speculative. 

Intellectuality  (.intelektif^re'liti).  [ad.  late 
L.  tntellectualitas  (Tertullian),  f.  inlelleclualis  :  cf. 
It.  intelletttialita  (Florio).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intellectual ;  intellectual  power  or  ability. 

1611  FLORIO,  Intelhttualita,  intellectuality.  1664  H. 
MORE  Myst.  Iniq.  420  We  may  see  how  Fire  is  a  symbol  of 
Intellectuality.  1667  —  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xxxiii.  (1713)  386 
If  you  would  but  once  vouchsafe  to  bow  down  your  Meta- 
physical Intellectualities  to  these  meaner  Theories.  1701 
BF.VFRLEY  Apoc.  Quest.  44  In  the  Former  Parts  of  Prophecy 
the  Prophetick  Symbols,  and  Emblems  have  exceeded  the 
Sensibility,  and  even  Intellectuality  of  the  Events.  1821 
Black-M.  Mag.  X.  89  A  dispute,  .about  the  superior  intellec- 
tuality of  the  profession.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  Shaks. 
Char.  x.  255  It  remained  for  Shakespeare  to  assert  in  behalf 
of  his  sisterhood  a  claim  to  the  higher  endowments  of  in- 
tellectuality.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jitd.  Gwynne  L  i.  20  The 
whole  space  was . .lighted  up  with  passion  and  intellectuality. 
b.  transf.  An  embodiment  of  intellectual  ability; 
an  intellectual  person  (or  one  so  reputed). 

1866  CARLYLE  Eihu.  In'ing  in  Keinin.  (1881)  I.  141  Irving 
.  -used  to  give  breakfasts  to  intellectualities  he  fell  in  with . . 
They  were  but  stupid  intellectualities. 

Intellectualization  (inti 
[f.  next  +  -ATION.]    The  action  of  intellectualizing, 
or  condition  of  being  intellectualized. 

1821  Hindoo.  Mag.  X.  677  At  the  time  when  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  made  its  appearance,  there  existed,  among 
all  ranks  and  orders  in  this  country,  a  general  intellectual- 
ization.  1873  H.  SIFNCKR  Stud.  Social,  xv.  (1877)  372 
A  superficial  Intellectualization  is  to  be  secured  at  the  cost 
of  a  deep-seated  demoralization.  1887  Harper  s  Mag.  Oct. 
807/2  Is  this  Intellectualization  of  women  beginning  to  show, 
in  the  conversation  of  women  when  they  are  together,  say  in 
the  hours  of  relaxation  ? 

Intellectualize  (intele-kti»,al3iz),  v.    [f.  IN- 

TELLECTPAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  lender  intellectual ;  to  give  an  in- 
tellectual character  or  quality  to. 

<- 1819  COLERIDGE  in  KfKi.(iS^6i  II.  131  Shakespeare,  .brings 
forward  no  subject  which  he  does  not  moralize  or  inlul- 
lectnali/e.  1821  Blofkn'.  Mag.  X.  525  It  makes  literature 
popular,  and  refines  and  intellectualizes  life.  1877  E.  CAIRO 
Philos,  J\'ant  11.  xiii.  506  Leibnitz  intellectualised  perception 
just  as  Locke  sensualised  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing. 

absol.    1843   filmfav.  Mag.   LI1I.  £94   The  bent   of  Sir 
Joshua's  mind  was  to  elevate,  to  dignify,  to  intellectualize. 
b.  intr.  for  reft.  To  become  intellectual. 
1897  ^'  RIRSEI.I.  in  Daily  Neivs  8  Nov.  6/7  If  they  con- 
-idered  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  that  day  and  its 
,  ess  down  to  the  present  time,  he  thought  they  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  it  had  intellectualised  a  great  deal. 

2.  intr.  [after  mora/he.}  To  exercise  the  intel- 
lect ;    to  talk  or  write  intellectually ;    to  reason, 
philosophize. 

1827  Blnck-v.  Mag.  XXL  516  Yet  could  I  sit  and  moralize, 
and  intellectualize,  for  hours  at  this  window. 

Hence  Intelle-ctualized ppl.  a.,  Intelle'Ctual- 
izing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1829  Sol  IHF.V  Sir  T.  Mare  II.  368  Whatever  may  be 
pleaded  for  its  soothing  and  intellectualizine  effects.  1831 
lllack:*'.  M<i£.  XXX.  345  The  march-of-mind  mechanics, 
the  intellectualized  artificers.  1854  E.  G.  HOLLAND  Mem. 
Jos.  Hadger  iv.  46  This  intellectualizing  on  great  vital  facts. 
1881  SMAIRP  Asp.  Poetry  vii.  20?  One  sentiment,  one  emo- 
tion, simple,  pri-sioiiate,  unalloyed  with  intrll 
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Intellectually  inti-lc'kli«;ili  ,  <i.fr.  [I.  as 
]irec.  4-  -i.v  ~  :  cf.  Intc  L.  intelltctuCiliter,  V.  itttel- 
Itctiiellemcnt  (.1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.1.]  In  an  in- 
tellectual manner;  by  means  uf,  or  in  relation  to, 
the  intelUct ;  mentally,  (f  In  first  quot.  =  Spiritu- 
ally, as  opposed  to  '  bodily 

1398  TRFAISA  ISarlti.  He  /'.  K.  n.  ii.  \V.  de  \V.  27944}, 
Aungelis  ..  bej>  1101151  bodiliche  longe,  nobir  brood,  nojiir 
^m  ke,  but  bey  beb  huellectURlliche  ny?  and  pit-sent.  1571 
UK;I;FS  rantoiu.  in.  LMln.  P  iv  b,  intellectually  ye  m.iy 
thus  conceyue  a  Sphere  to  be  made,  a  1677  HALF  rrinr. 
Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  372  Man.. is  able  to  perform  that  duty 
intellectually  and  intentionally.  1701  NOHRIS  Ideal  ll'crUi 
l.  iv.  204  When  1  reason  intellectually  1  have  oftentimes 
that  intuitive  evidence  which  is  the  ground  of  demonstra- 
tion. 1860  FROIDF. ///*•/.  l:.n?.  V.  ^qi  He  was  considered  j 
by  the  ultras  as  timid  and  intellectually  weak.  1884  Manc'i. 
Exam.  26  May  6/2  It  is  frivolous  to  ask  whether  woman  is 
intellectually  the  equal  of  man. 


Intelle'ctualness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  - 

The  quality  or  character  of  being  intellectual ;  in- 
tellectuality. 

1884  THORFAU  Walden  16  Is  it  impossible  to  combine  the 
hardiness  of  these  savages  with  the  intellectualness  of  the 
civilized  man  ? 

t  Intelle-ctuate.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  intel- 
lectit-s  INTELLECT  +  -ATE  l.]  Intellectual  character 
or  position. 

1600  TOL'RNEUR  Transf.  Met.  Ep_il.  iii,  Or  else  my  sight 
gin's  to  abate,  And's  reaued  of  it's  intellectuate. 

Intelligence  Jnte-lidjens),  sb.  Also  5-6 
-ens.  [a.  1' ".  intelligence  (izthc.  in  Hatz.-Darm. \ 
ad.  L,  intelleg-,  intelligentia  understanding,  from 
infellegent-em  INTELLIGENT  :  see  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  understanding ;  intellect. 
i39oGowERC<w/X  HI-  378  He,  which . .  thilke intelligence  In 

mannes  soule  resonable  Hath  shape  to  be  perdurable,  c  1450 
Cov.  Myst.  xxvii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  273  It  excedyth  myn  inlel- 
lygens.  1591  SI-F.NSKR  Teares  Muses  255  A  stonie  coldnesse 
hath  benumbd  the  sence  . .  And  dimd  with  darknesse  their 
intelligence.  1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  in.  158  To  say,  this 
Polary  direction  proceeds  from  itself,  is  to  put  a  Soul,  or 
Intelligence,  at  least,  into  the  Stone.  i8o»  PALEY  Nat. 
Theol.  iv.  §  3  (1819)  49  There  being  no  difference,  as  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  between  an  intelligence  which  is 
not  exerted,  and  an  intelligence  which  does  not  exist.  1830 
HERSCHEL  Stnd.  Nat.  Phil.  4  He  is  led  to  the  conception 
of  a  Power  and  an  Intelligence  superior  to  his  own. 

2.  Understanding  as  a  quality  admitting  of  de- 
gree ;  spec,  superior    understanding ;  quickness  of 
mental    apprehension,    sagacity.       (Said    also    in 
reference  to  animals.) 

1:1430  LVDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  9  God  the  flulfylle 
withe  intelligence.  1 1507  Commnnyc.  (W.  de  W.)  A  ij,  O 
man  deuoyde  of  intellygence  Open  thyne  eeres  unto  my 
call  and  crye.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  iv.  34  He  spairis  no 
lord  for  his  piscence,  Na  clerk  for  his  intelligence.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  Ep.,  That  some  learned  Englisheman 
of  good  intelligence  would  . .  confute  such  errors.  1780 
BURKE  Sp.  Econ.  Ref.  Wks.  1842  I.  232  We  can  proceed 
with  confidence,  because  we  can  proceed  with  intelligence. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  350/1  Karon  Cuvier..  observes  [of  ele- 
phants] that . .  he  never  found  their  intelligence  surpass  that 
of  a  dog  nor  of  many  other  carnivorous  animals.  1847  CAR- 
PENTER Zool.  §  202  The  Common  Seal  . .  is  readily  domes- 
ticated, and  shows  great  intelligence  and  attachment  to 
Man.  1872  YEATS  Techn.  Hist.  Couim.  428  It  Is  clear  that 
intelligence  has  ever  proved  itself  superior  to  ignorance. 

3.  The  action  or  fact  of  mentally  apprehending 
something ;  understanding,knowledge,cognizance, 
comprehension  (of  something).    Now  rare  or  Obs. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacitnm  3680  To  whayme ..  Crist  gaf. . 
Grace  of  the  haly  gast  and  eke  of  tonges  intelligence. 
1  c  1530  Crt.  of  Love  5,  I  write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence  i 
Of  metres  hath,  ne  floures  of  sentence.  1552  ABP.  HAMIL- 
TON Catech.  (1884)  46  It  helpis  us  to  the  trew  intelligence  of 
the  scripture.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  2  God  doth 
not  reason  . .  but  with  one  simple  apprehension,  or  intelli- 

?ence  he  knowes  all  things.     i79oH,\N.  MORE  K  elig.  Fash. 
I'orld  (1791)  75  A  disposition  to  enjoy  them,  arising  from 
an  intelligence  of  their  nature,  and  a  reverence  for  their 
value.      1819  SHKLLKV   Peter  Kill  \.  xi,  Of  lakes  he  had 
intelligence;  He  knew  something  of  heath  and  fell. 

fb.  ?A  branch  of  knowledge,  department  uf 
science.   Obs. 

1390  GOWKR  Con/.  111.90  Mathematique  of  his  science 
Hath  yet  the  thridde  intelligence  Full  of  wisdom  and  of 
clergie  And  cleped  is  geometric. 

4.  An  impersonation  of  intelligence;  an  intelli- 
gent or  rational  being;  esp.  applied  to  one  that  is 
or  may  be  incorporeal ;  a  spirit 

[1398  TREVISA  fiartli.  De  /'.  K.  II.  ii.  (Add.  MS.  27944), 
Spintis  bat  beb  also  I-clepid  intelligencie  [Lat.  pl.J,  be(> 
ful  of  schappis  &  liknes  bat  nedib  to  haue  knowlech  &  kon- 
nynge.J  1589  PI-ITF.NIIAM  Kng.  Pofsie  i.  iii.  (Arb.)  23  The 
dmine  intelligences  or  good  Angels.  1667  Mil. ION  /'.  /,. 
Mil.  181  How  fully  hast  thou  satisii'd  mee,  pure  Intelligence 
of  Heav'n,  Angel  serene!  1685  HOVI.E  Em).  Nation  Nat. 
53  The  School  Philosophers  ..  teach,  the  Ccelestial  Orbs  lo 
be  moved  or  guided  by  Intelligences,  or  Angels.  1756 
NUGENT  Montesquieu's  Spir.  La-.vs^  <  17581  I.  I.  i.  i  The  in- 
telligences superior  to  man  have  their  laws.  1829  Soi  rni  v 
Sir  T.  More  I.  M  A  correspondent  degree  of  wickedness 
may  effect  a  communion  with  evil  IntelliueiHes.  1836 
W.  HAMILTON  M,-tafli.  1877.)  1.  iii.  50  Man,  as  a  thinking 
and  cogniting  intelligence. 

b.  An  embodiment  of  intelligence  ;  a  person  of 
superior  intellect,  rare. 

1824  Miss   Mnn.RD  I'illage  Ser.  i.  u86()   177  'K, 
said  t  intelligence 

judge  .  .  •  many  "1,1  \\ 


INTELLIGENCE. 

6.  Interchange    of    knowledge,   ini'mii 
sentiment ;    mutual    conveyance    of    infoi  rnai : 
communication,  intercourse.     Now  rare  or  Obs. 

1531   1  ii.  xxiv,  Al  MI  int. -licence  is  npwe  u-^ed 

for  an  elegant  worde,  where  there  i-^  mutuall  treaties  or  ap- 
poyntemente*;,  eyther  by  lett*_-r^  or  nic-^a-c.      1549  ( 
-V.v/.  ix.  78  Ane  prince  of  athenes  callit  circi^u-- . .  hed  secret 
intelligent  vitht  xerxes  kyngof  per^e.      1560  I"ir,i  i;    C.enev.) 
/'an,  xi.  30  He  shal  euen  returne,  £  haue  intelligence  with 
them  that  forsake  the  holie  couenant.     1614  K\LI  IGH 
World  l.  (16341  120  That  they  might  repayre  to  each  other 
and  keepe  intelligence  by  River.     1664  BUTLER  7/W.  11.  iii. 
3.|3  [Constellations]  as  they  came  from  hence,  With  u>  may 
hold    Intelligence.     1717    LADY    M.  W.  MOM 
/'('/(•  12  Feb.,  They  look  it  into  their  heads  . .  that  ), 
of  intelligence  with  the  enemy.     1720  Mi 'v  MAM  i  v  J'wfr 
vf  Lcn.'t  (.1741)  250  They  were  of  Intelligence  together.    1855 
MILMAN  J.at.  Chr.  vn.  vi.  (1864)   IV.  190  Denunciations  of 
..the  barbarity  of  these.. who  were  accused  of  secret  in- 
telligence and  confederacy  with  the  Mohammedans. 

_/it\  1650  I-'fLLt-.R  y/Vi.'rt//  n.  iv.  1 06  \YliL,ire  he  concluded 
that  tlii-;  river  entertained  an  underground  intelligence  with 
that  fountain, 

t  b.  esp.  applied  to  the  communications  of  spies, 
secret  or  private  agents,  etc.  Obs. 

1587  FI.RMISG  Cotitn.  Holinshtd  III.   1372  i   Diuerse  ad- 
uertisements  thereof  sent  . .  by  other  good  meanes  and  in- 
telligences from  hir  ambassadors  and  senirmts  resul;i, 
other  countries.     1695  TKMI'I.K  Hist.  F.ttg.  565  He  pr.i 
private  Intelligences  in  the  Uanish  Court.     1696  PHILI.ICS 
(ed.  5),  Intelligent.-?,  ..the  Correspondence  that  Statesmen 
and  Merchants  hold  in  Foreign  Courts  and  Countreys. 

t6.  A  relation  or  footing  of  intercourse  between 
persons  or  parties ;  a  good  (or  other)  understanding 
between  or  with.  Obs. 

1597-8  BACON  /--ss.,  Followers  (Arb.)  32  That  ill  intelli- 
gence that  we  many  times  see  between  great  pri>onai;e>. 
1601  R.  JOHNSON  A7w;'</.  #  Conunw.  (1^3)  262  With  the 
king  of  Polonia  hee  hath  not  any  negotiation,  save  good 
intelligence.  1661  BRAMHALL  Just  l'i>n/.  vi.  146  Intestine 
discord  between  the  King  and  his  Karons,  bad  intelligence 
with  Neighbour-Princes.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5*.  Inttili- 
getKe^.  .the  Union  and  Amity  between  two  or  more  Persons 
that  rightly  understand  one  another.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc. 
7  fist.  (1827)  VII.  xvi.  §  6.  43  He  sent  an  embassy,  .to  renew 
the  good  intelligence  between  them.  1827  SCOTT  Xnpoleon 
VIII.  405  Having  made  the  truce  with  Joachim  . .  it  was  to 
last  no  longer  than  his  good  intelligence  with  her  ally. 

jig.  1605  BACON  Adv.  Lc'im.  \.  iv.  §  n  The  sciences  .. 
which  have  had  better  intelligence  . .  with  the  imagination 
..  than  with  ..  reason,  are  ..astrology,  natural  magic,  and 
alchemy.  1642  FULLER  Holyty  P.  State  n.  viii.  77  Well  did 
the  Poets  feigne  Pallas  Patronesse  of  arts  and  armes,  there 
being  ever  good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  Professions. 

7.  Knowledge  as  to  events,  communicated  by  or 
obtained  from  another;  information, news, tidings. 

ci45o  Cm1.  Mvst.  xiii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  125  The  aungel  Ga- 
bryel  apperyd  nym  to,  That  hese  wyff  xulde  conseyve  he 
3aff  hym  intelligence.  1509  HAWES  Past,  ricas.  xxxvi. 
(Percy  Soc.)  190  We  anone  to  our  lady  Pacience  Will  geve 
of  you  perfyte  intelligence.  1613  PURCHAS  PilgrilKOgt 
(1614)  830,  I  suspend  [belief]  till  some  eye-intelligence  of 
some  of  our  parts  have  testified  the  truth.  1695  TFMI  I.K  Hist, 
Eng.(  1699)  5  These  were  the  Men  from  whom  Carsar  drt-\v  his 
best  Intelligence  concerning  the  Country.  1714  LADY  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  U'ortley  Montagu  24  Sept.,  I  fear  her 
intelligence  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on.  1818  JAS.  MILL 
Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  485  Intelligence  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  that  one  place  after  another  was  assailed.  1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  IV.  xlix.  29  The  most  accurate 
source  of  intelligence  in  all  matters  of  public  interest, 
t  b.  //.  A  piece  of  information  or  news.  Obs. 

1592  T.  MENACE  Let.  in  Sir//.  L'nf-m't  Cerr.  (Roxb.)  268 
The  busines  of  procuringe  the  intelligences  of  the  world. 
1654-66  LD.  ORRERY  Parthenissa  (1676)  529  The  just  gods., 
have  sent  me  an  Intelligence.     i68a  LUTTRF.LL  Brief  Rfl. 
(1857)  !•  231  For  the  suppressing  all  the  weekly  intelli. 
and  other  libel  Is.     1707  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  A/,  (,'f.  /tr:'.  n. 
xi.  147  The  Keeper  [of  the  Paper  Office]  hath  in  his  ( 
all  the  publick  Papers  . .  all  Letters,  Intelligences  N- 
tions  of  the  Queen's  publick  Ministers  abroad.     1750  |R. 
PALTOCK]  Life  P.  H7ilkinsx\,  (1883)  114/2,  I  sent  for  .N 
to  obtain  some  intelligences  I  wanted  to  be  informed  of. 

fc.  The  obtaining  of  information;  the  agency  fur 
obtaining  secret  information;  the  staff  of  persons 
so  employed,  secret  service.  Cf.  IKTKLLIOKKCER. 

i6oa    MARSTON   Antonio's  Rev.    iv.  i.   Wks.   1856  I.    n; 
When  will  the  Duke  holde  feed  Intelligence,  Keepe  warie 
observation  in  large  pay?     1617  MoRVfiON  /tin,  H.  240  We 
have  here  the  worst  intelligence,  of  any  Instruments  tliat 
any  Prince  in  Christendomc  doth  imploy  in   so   waighty 
abusinesse.     1668  PKI-YS  Di,iry  14  Feb.,  Secretary  -M 
did  this  day  in  the  House.. >ay  that  he  was  allowed  bus 
a-year  for  intelligence.     1697  JUMI-IKK  i'oy.  I.  133  IV>  land 
some  Men  purposely  to  get  Prisoners  for  intelligence. 

d.  comb.  InttUigcnce  Office  (C.S.),  'an  office 
or  place  where  information  may  be  obtained,  par- 
ticularly respecting  servants'  (\Vebsler,  1*64  . 

1611  COTGR.,  InteUigeHcier..&\\  intelligence-giuer ;  a  --py. 
1692  Br.srLF.Y  Boyle  Lt\i.  iii.  i        : 
telligence  Office  at  Cos.     1856  OLMSTKD  Sfa 
Much  like   Intelligence  Offices,  being   large  rooms  ; 

of  f -nns.      1885  /'all  Mall  (r.  6  M.u. 

7/1   'J'he  Survey  and  Intelligence  office  i  ''i-y  in 

all  directions.     1888  Times  (weekly  ed. 
telligence  department— that  is,  a  department  which  gathers 
information    uf  t-\*ry    class    and    character    to    enable    the 
a<liniiiUtiation  in  that  department  to  use  their  Services  if 
called    upon.       1898    \\~cstm.    ('"-.    24 
Colonel    I'icqiiart   then   presided   OVW   tlu-   -p\ 

.      ,         .  -Liageasthe  Intelligence  Bureau. 

t  Intelligence,  -'•  Obs.    [f.  prcc.] 

1.  tnws.    a.  To  bring  intelligence  ot    BI 


etc.).   b.  To  bring  tidings  to  (a  person);  ;o  in 
1593  N  |illlr 


INTELLIGENCED. 

Heauen  must  lie  sent,  to  inl-  l!i .  miiy  of  I<  i  u 

salern.      1637  \Vm  ION  in  AY.'/'/.  (1672)  75  They  were  d 
intclligcnued  from  theiKc.  1642  T.  CASK  Gi'tfs  AV.v/«, 
5  Gedaliah,  when  Intelligent*  by  Jonathan  . .  of  a  bloody 
massacre  contrived  against  him. 

2.  itifr.  To  convey  intelligence;  to  tell  tales. 
(Cf.  INTKLLIGKXCIM;  ///.  a,  i.) 

1616  BEALM.  &  KL.  Scorn/.  Lady  in.  i.  If  you  stir  far  in 
this,  I'le  have  you  whipt,  your  cars  nail'd  for  intellig*  . 
o'  the  pillory,  and  your  goods  forfeit. 

Intelligenced  ^-enst,  poet,  -ensed),  a.  [f. 
prec.  sb.  +  -En  ^.]  a.  Having  understanding,  intel- 
ligent, b.  Furnished  with  information,  informed. 

1602  WAKNKK  All'.  Eng.  XMI.  l\\i\.  11612*  327  More  we 
purpos'd  to  haue  pen'd  :  Whicb  to  intelligenced  Men,  more 
daring,  we  commend.  1605  UACON  Aifr.  Learn,  n.  xxiii. 
§  22  Haue  priuacye  and  conuersation  with  some  one  friend 
..well  intelligenced  in  eucry  ^cucrall  kinde.  1889  Sat. 

i  -  A vi,;.  177  -*  The  duht.  .thrown  in  tlic  eyes  of  p 
better  iQtentioned  than  intelligcnced. 

Intelligencer  .  inte-lidgensoj).  [f.  TNTKI.LI- 
GENCI;  sb.  +  -Eli  :  perh.  after  obs.  F.  intelligent-it'*- 
'an  Intelligencer;  an  inlelligcncc-giuer ;  a  spy  * 
(Cotgr.) ;  cf.  It.  intelligent  fere  'an  intelligencer* 
(Florio).]  One  who  conveys  intelligence  or  in- 
formation :  a.  spec.  One  employed  to  obtain  secret 
information,  mi  informer,  a  spy,  a  secret  a^ent. 

1581  S  A  VILE  Tacit  us  t  Agric.  (1622)  184  Being  depnued  by 
intelligencers  and  spies  of  the  commerce  of  hearing  and 
>(K-;iking  together.  1596  NASIHC  SajTrcn  \\~ulden  124  The 
hellish  detested  ludas  name  of  an  Intelligencer.  1644  CHAS. 
I.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  317  Wee  desire  you  to 
keep  forth  Scouts  and  Intelligencers  to  give  you  tinivly 
advertisement,  if  he  shall  advance  Westward.  1658  ( ' 
.  i  :!;•'.  Son  (1673)  85  It  is  an  Office  unbecoming  a  Gentleman 
to  be  an  Intelligencer,  which  in  renl  truth  is  no  better  than 
a  Spie.  1788  JJIIKKSOX  ll'rit.  (1859)  II.  444  He  has  no 


actually  or  late  in  function.     1874  MOTLEY  Barncvcld  I.  i. 
63  He  was  all-sufficient  as  a  spy  and  intelligencer. 

b.  A   brin^er  of  news ;    a  messenger ;    an   in- 
formant ;  a  newsmonger. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trai\  ix.  386  They  are  curious,  and  great 
lovers  of  novelties .  .great  intelligencers,  and  lovers  of  his- 
tories. 1633  T.  ADAMS  E.vp.  2  Piter  iii.  6  He  [Noah] 
sends  out  his  intelligencers,  the  raven  and  the  dove.  1651 
C.  CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Relig.  i.  21  Think  ye,  that  those  miinV 
tiins  Angel-,  who  are  called  Intelligencers,  give  them  no 
intelligence?  1712  STEELE  Sfcect,  No.  427  r  2  The  many 
Stones  which  every  Uody  furnishes  her  with,  .make  her  the 
general  Intelligencer  of  the  Town  of  all  that  can  be  said  by 
one  Woman  against  another.  1780  COWVER  Lett.  10  Dec., 
Wks.  1837  XV.  62  My  intelligencer  with  respect  to  Lady 
Cowper's  legacy  proved  to  be  mistaken.  1863  Pilgrimage 
Prairies  II.  3  IJryce  and  I  eagerly  followed  our  intelli- 
gencer to  assure  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  his  report. 

c.  fig.  Applied  to  things. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ri.  Wks.  1725  I.  203  Whose  eyes, 
his  diligent  intelligencers,  could  carry  unto  him  no 
other  news,  but  discomfortable.  1649  UULWKR  PatJwmyot. 
i.  iii.  ii  The  Nerves  ..  are  the  Intelligencers  and  way 
of  conveyance  untill  they  come  into  the  moveable  parts. 
1687  SETTLE  Rejl.  Dryden  76  Oliver's  Nose  was  no  doubt  a 
wonderful  intelligencer.  1769  E.  HARGROVE  Knarcsbro.  ii. 
(1798)  99  The  subscription  book  to  this  library  is  of  great 
use  a*  an  intelligencer  to  know  what  conipany  are  at  the 
place.  1877  DCHVDKN  Stud.  Lit.  (1890)  247  The  avenues  be- 
tween the  senses  and  the  imagination  are  traversed  to  and 
fro  by  awift  and  secret  intelligencers. 

t  d.  As  the  title  of  a  newspaper,  or  other  publi- 
cation. O/'s. 

1641  R.  BRATHWAIT  (title)  Mercurius  Britannicus:  or,  the 
English  Intelligencer.  1659  (title)  The  Parliamentary  In- 
telligencer. 1728  Shift's  Lett.  (1766)  II.  89  Desire  her  to 
shew  it  to  the  author  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  to  print  tt 
if  he  thinks  fit.  1801  F.  BARHEIT  {title)  The  Magus,  ur 
Celestial  Intelligencer;  being  a  complete  system  of  Occult 
Philosophy. 

t  Inte'lligencing,  ///.  «•  Obs.    [f.  IMTKLLI- 

«;I:NCE  v.  or  so.  +  -ING'-.] 

1.  Conveying  intelligence  or  information;  playing 
the  intelligencer  or  spy. 

1608  CHAPMAN  Byron's  Con$p.  n.  Plays  1873  II.  203  You 
much  wrong  me  To  thinke  me  an  intelhgencing  instrument. 
1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  n.  iii.  68  A  most  intelligencing  bawd. 
,11711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  160  Happy  the 
Prince.  .Who  is  omniscient  in  his  Royal  sphere,  ByadiffWd 
intelligencing  Ear. 

2.  Acting  as  an    'intelligence':    cf.  quot.  1685 
s.v.  INTELLIGENCE  sb.  4. 

1669  COKAINE  Poems*  EUgie  Eliz.  Rt-ppingidtt^  76  Beget- 
ting harmony  to  emulate  What  the  Intelligencing  Spirits 
,ic<U'-  By  motion  of  the  Spheres. 

Intelligency  (inte-lidgensi).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
I...  intelligent^''  see  INTELLIGENCE  and  -BWCY.J 

1.  -INTELLIGENCE,^,  i. 

1871  BROWNING  Pr.  1/ohenst.  598  Omniscience  with  intel- 
ligency. 

2.  -INTELLIGENCE  sl>.  4. 

1652  HENLOWES  Theopli.  Pref.,  Supcr-cuclebtials  arc  In- 
telligencies  altogether  Spiritual  and  Immortal.  1720  WATER- 
LAND  Eight  Serin.  88  The  very  Angels,  .those  bright  Intel- 
ligent^, glorious  Ministers  of  the  Court  of  Heaven,  a  1844 
R.  BALMKR  Led.  %  Disc.  (1845)  1 1. 113  Heaven,  the  dwelling 
place  of  incorporeal  intelligences.  1865  BROWKLOW  NORTH 
Ourselves  (1866)  101  Every  created  inUlligency  must  have 
answered, '  No  one '. 

f3.   =  INTELLIGENCE  sb.  5.  Obs. 

1598  J.  D.  tr.  Le  R  fly's  Aristotle*  Politiqves  74  To  permit 
no  banquets,  assemblies,  intelligencies,  nor  any  like  thing. 
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und  ou»r  natural  Assemblages,  .to  human  1 
Cor  re »] 

t4.    =!NTI  ;  .  ;  t>.  Obs. 

1675!, 

the  divers  imelligencies  you  send  me.     1748  Ki 
C/rtrm«(r8n)  I.  x.\\i.  iSi  H. 
gencies  fairly. 

Intelligent  (inte-lid^ent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
.'-ft/t,  pr.  pple.  of  ittftllegtre 
(later  intelligent  to  see  into,  perceive,  und 
f.  /w/fc-r  between,  within  4-  lege'rt  to  bring  together, 
gather,  pick  out,  choose,  catch  up,  catch  with  the 
eye,  read.  Cf.  F.  intelligent  .'Cotgrave,  1611).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Having  the  faculty  of  understanding  ; 
possessing  intelligence  or  intellect. 

1598    Ft  OHIO,    /«/«.•///£>•// rV,    intelli. 

standing,  skilful.  1615  J.  Sri'FHhNs  Satyr.  I  u.  i  ^S  Philo- 
»oj)hy  h.ith  divided  our  soules  faculty;  anil  niuk>:s  the  In- 
part  our  principal!  essence.  1736  Ik  TLKK  Anal, 
ik  of  an  intelligent  mind.  1830  HEKSI  IIM. 
.Mud.  .Vat.  Phil.  5  When  he  contemplates,  .the  i 
acts,  and  passions  of  this  his  sentient  intelligent  self.  1881 
DARWIN  Vegetal-it"  Mould  ii.  97  If  worms  have  the  power  of 
acquiring  some  notion,  however  rude,  of  the  sh;tpe  of  an 
object  and  of  their  burrows,  as  stems  to  be  the  < 
deserve  to  be  called  intelligent.  1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  y/  nint. 
Life  <y  /«/(.<///V<'«(  c  ix.  372,  I  regard  the  bees  in  their  cells . . 
as  workers  of  keen  perceptions  and  a  high  order  of  practical 
intelligence.  But  I  do  not  ..  believe  th.u  they  reason  upon 
the  phenomena  they  deal  with  so  cleverly.  Intelligent  they 
are  ;  but  not  rational. 

2.  Having  a  high  degree  or  full  measure  of  un- 
derstanding ;  quick  to  understand  ;  knowing,  sen- 
sible, sagacious. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pit-as,  xi.  (Per.  y  Sue.)  40  O  wh.it 
to  the  intelligent  It  U  to  knowe  and  have  percey- 
veraunce  Of  theyr  cortnyn^.  a.  i6z6  BACON  ij.),  It  is.. in 
order  of  nature  for  him  to  govern  that  is  the  more  intelligent. 
1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  \.  §  199  How  acceptable  soever 
to  grave  and  intelligent  Persons.  1678  Ci  IAVORTH  Intfll. 
Syst.  i.  iv.  g  14.  258  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Greekish 
pagans  did  frequently  understand  by  Zeus  that  supreme 
unmade  Deity  who  was  the  maker  of  the  world.  1796 
Bi'HKE  AY;'/V.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  150  By  far  the  most  in- 
telligent statesmen.  1837  Penny  ( >  /.  I X.  61/2  The  spaniels 
. .  and  the  hounds  which  comprise  the  most  useful  and 
intelligent  dogs.  1849  MACAULAY  ///.v/.  /•>;,"•  i-  1.83  After 
the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well  educated  gentlemen. 

Comb.  1830  MOORE  J/c/;/.  (1854)  VI.  143  A  fine  . .  intelli- 
gent-spoken old  fellow.  1863  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  168 
He  is  a  good,  intelligent-looking  man. 

t>.  Of  action,  speech,  etc. :  Showing  a  high  or 
fair)  degree  of  understanding. 

1842  C.M.nofN  ll'ks.  IV.  66  [They]  tell  us,  in  language  luo 
intelligent  to  be  mistaken,  that   they  Intend  [etc.].      1891 
i    Speaker  2  May  534/1  All  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  growth  of  education. 

3.  That  understands  or  knows  (a  particular  thing, 
circumstance,  or  subject) ;  cognizant  of\  acquainted 
with ;  versed  in. 

1546  St.  /'a/>t'fs  //(.v/.  VHL,  XI.  95  A  conspiraciun  ..  in 
the  wich  the  said  Secretary  shold  be  intelligent.  165,2  H. 
COCAN  tr.  Scttderys  Ibrahim  in.  j.  32  They  were  intelligent 
with  your  carrying  away.  1653  -  Scarlet  (_,>;<•«  133  He  U 
.  .most  intelligent  in  the  Civil  and  Cannon  Lawes.  1665  G. 
HAVERS  P.  della  Vailcs  Trav.  E.  India  57  Skill'd  in  the 
Indian  Tongue,  and  perfectly  intelligent  of  these  matters. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vn.  427  Part . .  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge 
lliir  way,  Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth  Thir  Aierie 
Caravan.  1791  COWPER  Iliad  n.  1040  She  ceased  ;  her 
Hector  heard  intelligent.  1858  Sat.  AVt'.  VI.  6cf 
who  are  capable  of  fairness  . .  susceptible  of  justice,  intelli- 
gent of  liberty. 

t4.  'Bringing  intelligence,  giving  information, 
communicative'  (Schmidt  Shaks.  /rr.\  Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear\\\,  i.  25  Seiuants.  .Which  are  to  France 
the  Spies  and  Speculations  Intelligent  of  our  State.  Ibid. 
in.  v.  \-2  An  intelligent  partie  to  the  advantages  of  Kram.--. 
Ibid.  in.  vii.  12  Our  Postes  shall  be  swift,  and  intelligent 
betwixt  v=>.  1611  —  H'int.  T.  \.  ii.  378  Do  you  know,  and 
dare  not  ?  Be  intelligent  to  me. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  intelligent  or  rational  being ;  — 
INTELLIGENCE  4.  b.  A  person  of  intelligence. 
Now  rare. 

1601  GILL  Trinity  in  Soif.  Pkilos.  11625)  218  An  Infinite 
intelligible,  cannot  be  conceived  of  an  Infinite  intelligent, 
but  by  an  Infinite  action  of  the  understanding.  1669  GAI  \. 
Crt.  Gentiles  t.  i.  i.  3  God.. must  of  neuessitie  also  be  the 
first  intelligent.  1719  WATERLAND  I'ind.  Christ's  Div.  ix. 
(1720)  172  Unless  one  infinite  Intelligent  be  made  up  cf 
Unintelligentsor  finite  Intelligent;;.  tBytAtftetarttiM  z^uly 
26  .-  KarpofT  and  Garin  .-  depict  to  us  the  self-conscious 
troubles  and  failures  of  our  '  intelligents  '  in  search  of  rest 
for  their  souls. 

t  2.  One  who  is  cognizant  of  something;  a  reci- 
pient of  intelligence  or  information ;  a  hearer.  Obs. 

1508  FISHKK  7  Pcttit.  Ps.  Prol.,  That  the  Sntelh 
the  s;iyd  sermons  may  be  gladder  in  the  path  of  ryghl- 
wysness. 

f3.  One  who  conveys  intelligence  or  information; 
an  intelligencer ;  a  spy.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decaeordon  (1602'  65  By.  .apprehension 
of  their  messengers,  or  some  of  their  inferior  intelligents. 
1643  5  >'«•  K.  7<i»ics  in  Harl,  .V/s«.  iMalh.i  V. 
Iri  J\  . .  hearing  of  these  misdemeanors,  for  they  have  their 
intelliKe"1^  nere    a's°j  b«gan   to  grow  obstinate.     1751   tr. 
llcan- Philosopher  60,   I  had  been  Fool  en<>u 
lieved  the  heavenly  Intelligent  [  =  angel]. 

Intelligential  [iDtdidje-nJal),  ^.    \: 

tflligentia   INTKLLIGENCE  +  -AT..      (Cf.  the  It.  in 

([UuL    l6l  I.)] 


INTELLIGIBLE. 

•-,  relating    • 

lIlU-lllL-r  \         J. 

1611    Ti .  .i'io,    / 
1647  CK  \- 

1667 

I 

XXIV.  1  jj,  1    1 

Persuadr  ah.     1873  M.  A  ..  no^ma 

\.  11876)  45  Indication*  ..  of  a  true  law  of  01 

>essing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  intelli. 
1  A.  i. 

l6*61  •    inielli- 

gential  Creatures.      1791  MA*  , 

-•.    , 
Trinity,  That  was,  and  i-,  . 

3.    Relating  to  or  conveying  intelligence  or  news 
18831  ".'-.•":-.-  .V,..;.  XXVI.  6o?  The  Ne*   ' 
f  inteUigential 
d  minor  centers  in  America. 

t  lutellige  utiary,  a.  and  sb.   Obs.     AUo 
6  -ci-.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AHV.] 

A.  adj.          I.NTKI.LH.ENTIAL  3. 

1590  WOT  ins-  Let.  to  Ld.  ?rnch  20  Nov.  jn  AV/(V;.  (1685) 
S<)i  What  the  Intelligentiary  Letter- 
ing, Mr.  Osborn,  t  know,  fails  not  to  a>! . 

B.  S/'.    =L\TKLI 


1577-87  HOLUwamo  Scat.  Chron.  (1805)  I.  72  There 
sent  over  into   France  certeine   intelligent 


were 


wine  conspiracie. 


Intelligently  jmte'lidgfadi),  a  Jr.     [I.  l.\- 

TKI,I,H;I:NT  a.  -f  -LY  -.]     In  an  intelligent  manner; 
with  intelligence;  sagaciously,  sensibly. 

1671   BOYLE  t'scf.  Math,  to  .\'at.  Phihs.  \\k_-.   1772  III 
429    The  knowledge  of  celestial  bodies  is  : 

nor  . .  the  theories  proposed  of  them  to  be  intelli- 
gently judged  of,  without  arithmetick  and  geometry.  1790 
lit  Aim;  .MoralS,..  I.  u.  i,  §  412  InafTn 

procetd>  from  chance,  it  would  appear,  that  aifici-l^  mean, 
either  tb.it  ,!'se  at  all,  or  that  its  1.1.1  e  did  not 

act  intelli^eiitlj,  or  with  design,  in  tlie  product!' 
1867  in  Anderson  Missions  An:,  > •-.  f!,/.  \  I.  xxxvi.  325  They. . 
.  •(!  vole  as  intelligently,  .a^  the  missionary-  father--. 
1883  II.    I  -'if.  La-.f  in  .S//r.    H'.  v.    ; 

A  doctrine  which,  intelligently  enforced,  ought  to  appeal  to 
all  men  with  convincing  power. 

Intelligibility  (inteaidjibrliti;.       [f.    next: 
see  -ITV.] 

1.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  inteli 
capability  ot  being  understood  ;  comprehensibility. 

1678  C  invORlii  Intcil.  ,S  i  v/.  i.  v.  718  The  very  C--^rnte  of 
truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility  ur  intelligibility.     1788 
H.   WALPOLb  Drain.  Compos.  \\\  \l'<ilpoii,ina  .ed.    ')  I     4- 
Thence  a  cumedy  always  loses  some  of  it>  beautii 
some  of  its  intelligibility.     186^  Hi  XLEV  in  .SL/. 
5  May  505,,'^  An  es>.iy  of  ex<|in-ite  *  ', 

bility.      1895  F.  HALL  'I'lvo  'J'rijtcs  30  Its  convenience  and 
instant  intelligibility. 

b.  trans/.  An  intelligible  thing:  -  INTEI.I 
B.   rare. 

1610  HEAI.I.Y  St.  An.;,  (' /.'/t;  cf{',t\i  :i;    PI^M  .    averrcth 
[|R-  ahti^utty  of  ihul  i-piiiiun  thai  atTirniL-.!   ' 
intelligibiliiicsonely.  1651  \\\>t 
obtruded  in  the  species  of  Intelligibilitie>. 

1 2.    Capacity    of    understanding;    intelligence. 
(Cf.  next  i.)  Obs.  rare. 

a  1680  GLANVILL,  (J.)i  The  soul's  nature  con-i 

Intelligible    in;,-l,  [f.  L. 

,  uitclligifril-is,  i.intellegire  to  understand 

+  -IBLE.] 

tl.  Capable  of  understanding;    able  to  under- 
stand ;  intelligent.   Obs. 

1381  Wv  I  II-  '  '  '"•-   -pirit  of  \ 

alle  thin^u^  bcholdcndc,  and  th;u  t^kcth  allc  i:/ 
^piritU  [1388  able  to  vndurstoiitle :  Vulg.  i'llc*. 
1509  H-\'  i,  He  must  cnclyne.  .to  deter- 

1  set  his  hert  to  be  iiuciiigiblc.     <z  1613  '  ' 
A  It't/i',  etc.  (1638)  124  A  meere  Scholer  U  an  in: 
As^e.    1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  t.  in.  iiL  38  PUto  supposeth 
the   Uiiiverbe..a   living  intelligible  creature.      174 

Hist.  DetrficliK.Mau.)  u;  y  Inltl- 

legable  nun  about  thirl  y  years  of  age      177? 

.  *f  Cm.  A'tf.  118481  II.  49  'Ibe  Mohawk* 
are  the  molt  intelligible,  as  they  live  among  the  I".: 
L'aughn.. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood;    that  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  intellect ;  comprehensible. 

1509  HAwts/Vi'jY.  Pli,n.  XLIII.  (Percy  Soc)  :: 
fame  renowmcd  is  ful  o[)«nly    -In  flann  nee  tongues  to  be 

1^4.; 
domestii.  n,  mai-t   int.- 

.ire  made  intelligible^.     1731    i 

;  you  say  n< 
M754  SHKKI.M^  i;  i.  58   A   Rulr      • 

The  aim  of  our  i  euily  intelllgll 

b.  Of  a  person  in  reference  to 

1655    b'l-LLKX  C  It.    f/lit.    II.    ii 

spoke  Irish,  was  not  intelligib! 

,841   IVi  MI  deemed  thai 

the  people  intelligent  their  instructor  - 

f  hanlly  intel- 
\  inteliigibie  writer. 

3.  /'/;.- 

ndcrstandinp  nnt  hyth,  i.jeciivc 

tointelli 


INTELLIGIBLENESS. 

1398  •./<.  PC  I'. .K.  n.  ii.  .Add.  MS.  -7944  ,  An 

--I,  by  resoun  of  t»e  spiritualte  of  his  substaunce  per- 
ceyuc|>  in  hymselfal  fourmes  intelli^ibil.    1534  MOKE  Treat. 
•  •n  /'assign  \Vks.  1344  r  Tiie  sanctifying  of  the  mistica 
fice,  and  the  translation  or  chaunging  of  it  from   t 
sensible  to  thynges  intelligible.     1638  F.  JL-NIUS  Taint .  of 
Ancients  18  Our  mind  ..  maketh  up  the  conceivable  or  in- 
telligible things  out  of  the  sensible.      1701   NOI.MS  /</(.*,' 

'Yi.  i.  12  When  we  say  the  Intelligible  world,  th> 
ing  i*.  .a  world  of  a  nature  purely  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
and  such  as   is  not  sensible,   but   intelligible   only.      1856 
VAUGMAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  34  The  presumption  uf  those 
who  place  sense  above  intelligence — who  think  tb.. 
can  storm  the  Intelligible  by  the  Sensible. 

B.  sb.  That  which  is  intelligible  ;  an  object  of 
intellect  or  understanding;  spec,  in  1'liilos  (see 
A.  3). 

_  1601  GILL  Trinity  in  Sacr.  Philos.  (1625)218  An  Infinite 
intelligible,  cannot  be  conceived  of  an  Infinite  inte! 
but  by  an  Infinite  action  of  the  understanding.     1659 
LEV  Hist.  Philos.  III.  ii.  118  The  philosophy  which  i,  r.f  in- 
corporealls,  and  inlelligibles,  and  immaterialls,  and  ctcnull , 
.is  firmly  established.     1681-6  J.   SCOTT  Chr.  Life  11747) 
III.  634  This  divine  Word  .  .  is  itself  the  Image  of"<  iod,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  Intelligibles,  and  next  to  the  most  lIiL;]i. 
1788  T.  TAVLOK  Proclus  I.   44  The   ancient   theologists  . . 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  of  a  certain  middle  nature  and 
condition  between  intelligibles  and  sensibles.     1847  I,i  wi  s 
Hist.  I'lii/as.  (1867)  I.  23  Draw  off  the  mind  from  f 
things  and  conduct  them  to  Intelligibles. 

lute  lligibleness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESM.]  The 
quality  of  being  intelligible;  intelligibility. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Intclligikilita,  intelligiblenesse.  1660  H. 
MORE  .Myst.  Godt.  \.  i.  2  Intelligibleness  adds  this  further 
requisite  also  to  a  Mystery,  that  it  thereby  becomes  Com- 
municable to  such  as  are  fitly  prepared  to  be  instructed 
therein.  !O98  S.  CLARKE  Script.  Just.  xvi.  85  Because  of 
the  commodiousness,  coherence,  consistence,  intelligibleness 
and  smoothness  thereof.  1827  HAKE  Gncssfs  (1859.1  4~7  '''he 
primary  requisite  of  a  style  is  its  inlelligibleness:  lhat  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  understood. 

Intelligibly  (inte-lidjibli).  aJv.     [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LT  -'.     (Cf.  late  L.  intellegibiliter,  Augustine.)] 

1.  In  an  intelligible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  understood ;  comprehensibly. 

1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Goulard  Mem.  Hist.  434  The 
Maide  talked  plainly  and  intelligibly  with  her.  1711  ADIM- 
SON  Sped.  No.  165  P  6  When  he  writes  for  Money  he  knows 
how  to  speak  intelligibly  enough.  1794  SULLIVAN  t-'iew 
Vat.  II.  xlvii.  544  Do  not  many  head  lands,  shoals,  islands, 
speak  most  intelligibly  to  us,  and  say,  we  are  but  remnants 
of  lands,  rudely  torn  from  other  shores?  1855  M  \CAULAV 
Hist.  Eng.  xvi.  III.  708  They,  .drew  up  a  paper  in  which 
they  very  intelligibly  hinted  that  this  was  their  wish. 

t  2.  In  relation  to  the  understanding ;  as  an  ob- 
ject of  intellect.  (Opp.  to  sensibly ;  cf.  INTELLI- 
GIBLE A.  3.)  Obs. 

1660  R.  COKE  Justice  Vind.  2  There  are  many  things  in- 
telligible, which  are  not  sensible  ;  as  time  does,  every  article 
of  it,  intelligibly  pass  away,  not  sensibly.  1701  MORRIS 
Ideal  ll'arld  i.  i.  8  By  the  Ideal  world  1  understand  that 
world  which  is  intelligibly  what  this  is  sensibly,  the  eternal 
model  and  exemplar  of  all  created  essence. 

Intelligize  (inte'Udsajz),  v.  rare,  [irreg.  f. 
L.  intellegere  to  understand  +  -IZB.]  a.  inlr.  To 
exercise  the  intelligence  or  intellect ;  to  think. 
b.  trans.  To  take  into  the  intellect. 

1803  /.  Hit.  Rev.  I.  261  They  [forms  of  thought)  ..  exist 
a  priori,  and  independently  of  all  experience  in  the  subject 
who  mtelhgizes.  1890  Scott.  Leader  i  July  6  Hume  lived 
in  a  society  of  highly-cultivated  men,  whose  scholarship  was 
assimilated  and  intelligized. 

t  Inta-lliment.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [?  corruption  of 
inteiulinient  after  intelligence.']  =  I.NTE.\I>MENT  3. 

<•  '537  Thersites  in  Four  Old  Plays  (1848)  78  He  that 
forgeue  Mary  Mawdalene  hyr  synnc,  Make  the  hyghest  of 
all  thy  kynne.  In  this  wordes  is  double  intellimenle, 
Wouldest  thou  haue  me  hanged,  mother,  veramcnte  ? 

t  Inte-merable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  in/e- 

inerabil-is  inviolable,  f.  in-  (Is- 3)  +  *tenurabUis, 
f.  temeran  to  violate.]     Inviolable,  incorruptible. 
.  i«S7  J-  GOODWIN    Triers   Tried  2   Both  infallibility  of 
judgement,    and    intemerable   faithfulnesse,   in   matters  of 
Faith  and  supernatural  concernment. 

Intemerate  (inte-mer<?t),  a.  [ad.  L.  inieinei-- 
,'it-ns,  (.  in-  (ls-a)  +  temeratus,  pa.  pple.  of  tenur- 
,'ire  to  violate.]  Inviolate,  undefined,  unblemished 

1491  CA.VITO  fitasPatr.  (W.  de  W.  r4gs)  I.  vii.  ioa/1  Our 

sauyour  wyth  his  intemerate  &  holy  moder.     1495  Tratisa's 

DC  P.  K.    ,.  (W.  de  W.)  7  The  moost  pure,  moost 

iitermerate.. and  moost  vertuouse  vyrgyne.     1502  ARNOLDE 

Citron.  (,8n)  ,61   [We)  wyl  not  suffer  our   inlemerat  and 

inviolate  feyth  in  no  mailer  of  promessc  to  he  corrupte  or 

dcfilled.     1657  REEVE  God's  Plea  Ep.  Dec),  i  A  Gentleman 

ileinerate  fame,  and  unblemished  reputation.     1864  E. 

uliarll.  254  You  mean  to  make  her  your  wife, 

and  the  wife  of  Corberry  Katcliff  must  be  intemerate.     1893 

•  21  Oct.  651  The  absolute  sinlessness  of  Mary,  as  well 

as  her  intemerate  virginity. 

Hence  lute'inerately  adv.,  in  an  intemerate  or 
inviolate  manner ;  purely.  Inte  merateness,  the 
quality  of  being  intemerate  or  undefiled  ;  purity. 
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ury. 

I6?,7I  '  "•  etc.,  Let.  to  Sir  H.  C.oodeere  (1633) 

,11  therefore  ever  keepc-  the  sincerity 

I    intemeratenesse    of   the    fountaine   whence   they  are 
derived,     a  ,631       Scrm.  Ii.  520  He  cannot  lake  the 

'"•rat.  ly  from  the  channel!  as 

liom  the  fountain*  1, 
t  Inte  nierated,  a.  0/>s.    [f.  as  prcc  +  -ED  «  1 

-INTKMKUATE. 

1608  |.  KING  s,,r,,,.  St.  Mary',  ,,  That  leauetl,  a,, 

•'all  vpoil  Ins     acr.,1   and   inieineralcj   name. 


i    a  1670  HA,  MI   A/'p.   Williams  i.   1,69:1  -'-4  Wbi, 

him  much  contest  to  keep  legal  majesty  intemeraled.     1682 
H     MCJICE  Aititot.  Lvx  c>.  269  Imcmerated  youth. 

t  Inteniera'tiou.  Ufa.  rare,    [t.l 
(or  its  source)  :  see  -ATKIX.    (Late  1,.  has  tern  f  ratio 
in  sense  '  forging  '.)]     Inviolate  condition. 

1660  JEK.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dul'it.  in.  iii.  rule  i  §  17  This 
immunity  and  intemeration  of  holy  ihin-;,  a  well  as  holy 
; 

t  Inte'mper,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.     [Is--':  cf.  KN- 

;.]     trans.  To  immix. 

1627  II.  Ik  UTON  /Sailing  /V/iV  /.'«// 4  The  judicious 
Reader  may  therein  discerne  notable  artifice,  intempering 
strong  poyson  as  it  were  in  a  payre  of  Italian  or  Spani.h 
perfumed  gloues. 

Inte'mperable,''  rare-',  [ad.  L.  ////<•«/>,-/• 
ij/>t7-is  not  to  be  moderated,  f.  in-  (Is-  •'  +  tempcrare 
to  mingle  in  due  proportion,  to  TEMPER.]  Incapable 
of  being  moderated  or  kept  within  bounds. 

1898  r.lackii;.  .1/n.c.  Jan.  135,  i  A  ruler  so  wilful,  .,o  c\ei- 
lastingly  boyish  and  mtemperable. 

Hence  Inte-mpcrably  adv.,  in  an  interoperable 
manner,  without  moderation  or  restraint. 

1897  F.  THOMPSON  A'ew  Poems  48  Round  and  round  in 
bacchanal  rout  reel  the  swift  spheres  intemperably 

t Inte-mperacy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INTEMPERATE: 
see  -ACY  ;  cf.  obstinacy,  etc.  (But  perh.  a  mispiint 
for  intemperancy.^\  Intemperateneis. 

1541  R.  COPLAND Gart>«l'j  Tcrafeut.x  Bij,  Itisnecessarye 
that  the  curacyon  of  the  thynges  that  are  put  fer  fro  theyr 
natural!  beynges  by  some  intemperacy  be  made  by  thyir-es 
of  contrary  vertue. 

Intemperament  (inte-mperament).  rare.  [f. 
IN- 3  +  TEMPERAMENT:  perh.  repr.  a  mod.L.  *iu- 
Itmpcraiiicntitm.  ]  An  untempered  or  distempered 
condition  (esp.  of  the  body,  blood,  etc.). 

1698  Vm>l>Acc.E./iidia*,f'.  3,  i  Fevers.,  that  accompany 
Catarrhs,  from  the  Intemperament  of  the  Spirable  I'arts 
,I2"";34  Good's  Study  tied.  (ed.  4)  I.  231  But  whether 
ICholera  is)  dependent  upon  an  Intemperament  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  upon  specific  contagion,  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained. Ilnd.  IV.  364  The  disease  [diabetes]  is  dependent 
upon  a  dyscrasy  or  Intemperament  of  the  blood. 
Intemperance  (inte-mperans).  [a.  F.  intem- 
perance (Oresme,  I4th  c.^,  ad.  L.  inUmpcrantici 
(in  senses  I  and  2  below),  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  tcmper- 
iiniia  TEMPERANCE.]  Want  of  tempera teness;  the 
opposite  of  temperance. 

1 1.  Intemperateness,  inclemency,  severity  of  the 
air,  weather,  or  climate.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  fiigdea  (Rolls)  II.  29!  Knowenge  by  the 
planetes  the  mtemperaunce  of  wedre.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham 
(Arb.)  97  He  was  sum  what  dyssesyd  and  peynyd  only  by 
the  mtempcrans  of  the  eyre  as  in  coolde  and  in  hete  1558 
STARKEY  England  \.  ii.  47  The  body,  yf  hyt  be  not  strong, 
sone  . .  by  intemperance  of  ayr,  labur,  and  trauayle,  ys 
oppressyd  and  ouerthrpwne.  1676  tr.  Guillatiere's  Voy 
M  309  That  the  intemperance  of  that  Wind  might 
produce  no  rheums.  1697  I'OTTEK  Aatiq.  Greece  n.  "\.v. 
(1715)423  When  the  Season  through  its  coldness  and  intem- 
perance forc'd  the  Mariners  to  slay  at  Home.  1707  Curios 
in  Hush,  rj-  Card.  40  The  Trunk .  .hinders  those  Juices  from 
being  lost  or  corrupted ..  by  the  Intemperance  of  the  Air. 

2.  Lack  of  moderation  or  restraint ;  excess  in  any 
kind  of  action;  immoderation;  spec,  excessive  in- 
dulgence of  any  passion  or  appetite. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Healtli  cc.viv.  73  b,  Intemperance  is 
a  great  vyce,  for  it  doth  set  every  thynge  out  of  order 
JS53  BRENDE  Q.  Curtiusvm.  151  b,  He.. would  haue  striken 
Chtus  that  was  yet  raging  with  thinteinperaunce  of  his 
toung.  1601  MUHOAY  &  CHE-ITLE  Death  Earl  Iliintington 
iv.  in.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley\'\\l.  303  No  church  nor  chapel 
abbey,  nunnery,  Are  privileg'd  from  his  intemperance. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  472  Some  . .  by  violent  stroke  shall 
die,  ..  by  Intemperance  more  In  Meats  and  Drinks,  whi.  h 
on  the  Earth  shal  bring  Diseases  dire.  1765  H.  WALPOLE 
Otranlo  iv.  (1758)  71  Your  feelinc;,  Isabella,  is  warm;  but 
I  never  knew  it  betray  you  into  intemperance.  1849  M  v 
CAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  106  But  the  intemperance  of  his 
bigotry  was  thought  amply  to  atone  for  the  intemperance 
ol  all  his  other  passions.  1880  Plain  l/inti  .\\-edlenwk  3  , 
Intemperance  in  any  thing  is  had.  If  young  girls  will  read 
or  several  hours  consecutively,  .can  they  wonder  that  sucli 
intemperance  brings  its  own  punishment  ?  1883  S.  C.  HAI  L 
Retrospect  I.  246  It  will  now  he  difficult  to  credit  the  in- 
temperance of  language  to  which  he  gave  way. 

b.  with  pi.  An  instance  of  this,  an  intemperate 
act  or  an  excess. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (,626)  17  Hee  inflicted 
exact  punishment  on  all  intemperances  of  his  people.     1807 
Life  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones  I.  p.  xiii,  The  intempi- 
of  his  early  parts  of  life  put  a  check  by  their  consequ< 
to  the  progress  of  his  success. 

3.  spec.  Immoderate  indulgence  in   intoxicating 
drink ;  addiction  to  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
I  In  early  use  always  contexttially  qualified.) 
1617  MORYSON  r/iii.  111.  156   My  protection   from    large 
drinking,  ..  and  so  for  that  time  avoided  any  great  inl< m 
perance.    1725  DE  FOE  F<y.  round  U'orMdS., 
large  quantities  of  punch.,  and  by  their  intemperan 
(tamed  their  blood.    1793  l-'riend/y  Addr.  to  Poor  8  Of  such 
men  intemperance  in  drinking  is  the  genera!  fault.     1794 
S.   WILLIAMS    I'cntirnt   158  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
large  quantity  of  this  liquor,  prevented  am 
perance.     1841   Temperance  Lancet   i3   Sc  . 
the  deadened  sensibility  of  the  Christian  w 
evils  aftMaafmuu*.     1881  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  X  I  \  I.   114 
It  appears  then,  that  intemperance  is  far  more  i  01 
the  male  than  the  female  side. 

t  Inte'mperancy.   Obs.    [ad.  L.  intcmpci- 

antia:  see  prec.  and  -AXCY.] 


INTEMPERATE. 

I  IXTEJIPEKANCK   I. 

1540  RAYNOLU  B)  .  •     „    vii.  .,6431   , 

•   and  mutation  of  the  ajrc  and  wcath. 
aborcement.     1599  HAKUI  ,  r,,,..  n 
'ntemperancy  of  i]  iyre  in  that  I. 

1669    ,'  iretehd 

to  an  Intemperancy  of  Climate  for  neither  Hemp  nor  Flax 

2.  -INTKMHBAHI  i  t. 

1532  TIN-DALE  li'ks.  (1573)  227  To  auoyde..y  Bie.,i 

pnng  of  intemperancy.     1555  V\  . 
Fa,  tons  n.  iv.  141  A  manne  ought  M  bt 
internperauDcy  ol  «,.I,KH.     1678  ()« EN  .]///„/  of  G.<d  iii  n- 
Imnnxed  with  that  intemperancy  of  reviling  other  men 

b.   =  INTEMPERANCE  2  b. 

1608  I).  T.  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  98  b,  That   for  a  while,   he 
would    beare   \\ith    the   intemperancies   of  his   wife      i6jc 
MILTON   Tetrach.   Introd.,  Wk«.  (i8s;)  ,36  Not  knowing 
why  I   should   be  subject.,  to  the  intemperancie.s  ol 
mans   preaching   choler.     1662    Bp.    HOI-KINS 
(1685)  96  They  appeal  to  reason  for  their  judge,  which 
inonly  by  their  debauches  and   intemperancies,  they      so 
corrupt  that  it  will  not  distem  Ihe  iruth. 

3.  =  INTEMPERANCE  3.     (But  always  with  nnali- 
lication.) 

1586  FEKXK  Maz.  GeHtrie  128  Their  wonderfull  ,  . 
and  intemperancie  in  drinking.    1619  R.  HARRIS  limn 
'  ','''  '.!'  Intemperancies  of  this  nature.     1620  \ 
KKta  ii.  :•]  Thc-,c  aie  .  .  the  commodities  of  wine      ill  it  -i 
meane  and  frugality  be  had  in  the  vse  of  it,  not  inte: 
ancy  and  drunkennes. 

t  Inte'mperant,  a.  and  sb.    Obs.   rare,     fail 
I,.  \ntemperHnt-em,  f.  in- (In- 3}  +  temp, i\»: 
pr.  pple.  of  lemperare  to  qualify,  moderate,  temper  • 
see  -ANT.] 

A.  a,ij.  Wanting   moderation    or   self-restraint ; 
incontinent,  intemperate. 

1542  UI.ALL  Krasm.  Apoph.  (1877.  15  Soche  as  be  , 
peraunt,    lliat   is:    foloers  of  their  naughtie  appctin 
juste..     1598   I.  D.  tr.  Le  Roys  Aristotlcs  Polit,,,Vcs  377 
J  hey  wnicn  begin  so  yong  to  haue  the  company  an 
of  men  are  more  intempeiant. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  intemperate,  esp.  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

1882  in  ANNANDALE  (Suppl.i,  citing  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 

Hence  Inte  mpo rant ly  adv.,  in  an  intemperate 
manner. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cabin's  Insi.  iv.  58  He  lhat  behaueili 
himsclfe  intcmperantly .  .  genelh  eui!  example  to  his  brethren 
1596  D.MKVMI-LE  l,  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  I.  i,,  To  truble 
hail  the  Kepubhk,  gif  the  king  leiuet  intemperanllie,  and  bv 
the  boundes  of  his  office. 

Intemperate  (,inte-mper/t),  a.  [ud.  L.  iii- 
/ciJipcrat-ns  untempered,  inclement,  immoderate, 
f.  ill-  (I.v-;>)  +  lemperattis,  pa.  pple.  of  teinpcnue 
to  TEMPEH.  Primarily,  as  derived  from  a  passive 
pple.,  applied  to  things,  actions,  etc. ;  thence  trans- 
ferred to  persons  —  inteinperaiil] 

1.  Not  temperate,   excessive,  extreme  ;    esp.,  of 
climate  or  weather,  inclement,  severe.    Now  rare. 

Intemperate  zone,  the  Torrid  or  Frigid  zone,  as  opposed 
to  the  Temperate  zone. 

lptPafr.Per/.(Vf.  deW.  1531)  I07,  I  wyll.  .notdeparte 
for  all  this  intemperate  lieate.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  liartas 
i.  in.  502  The  two  intemperate  zones.  1690  I-tvuoi  RN-  i 
Math,  463  The  Zones  are  either  Temperate  or  Intemperate 
nul  tl.e  Intemperate  arc  either  Cold  or  Hot.  c  1817  HOGG 
Tales  flf  Si.  II.  139  A  cold  intemperate  mind. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  or  habits  :   \Vilhout 
:cmperance   or    moderation ;    going   beyond   due 
bounds;  immoderate,  unbridled;  violent. 

1508  KENNEDIE  Fitting  m.  Dun/tar  522  Traitour,  tyran 
intemperate.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vii.  60  Vnto  all  thai 
live  in  high  degree,  Ensample  be  of  mind  intemperate.  1688 
C'ol.  K,  I.  271  Many  intemperate  Speeches  and 

a  happend.     1777  WATSON  Pldlip  //  (1839)  ' 
most  unhappy  consequences,  which  would  oth. 
arisen  from  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  reformers.     1799 
HOOK  in  (Jurw.  WtlKxgtmfs Detp.  (1837)  I.  40  General  Baird 
requested  permission  to  withdraw,  his  intemperate  api 
1875  III  us  Kss.,  Choice  ff  gfanagan.  .•).<>>•«.•*  ;fi  You  will 
olu-u  tiiul  lb.,i  i,n  n  who  are  intemperate  in  speech  are  i  an- 
ti»n*  in  writing. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  addicted  to  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  a  passion  or  appetite. 

f  1430  LYLIC.  Min.   Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  258  Unfruuuous 
talkyng,  intemperat  diete.     1522  MORI-:    /V  ana! 
Wks.  100  Through  intemperate  liuing  driue  our  self  in  sick- 


.    .         His  i. 

Crotiiis'  /  c. 


^.    i  uLi  e 

lies.      1603  Sn.VKS.   :lA-di.  /•>)•  M.  v.  I. 
intemperate  iusl.     1665  M,\M.I:V  Crotiiis'  /  c. 
239  Several  Diseases  raged  among  them,  springing  chiefly 
from  intemperate  D'inkin^.     1846  Ri  SKI  -  :.  II 

in.  I.  ii.  §  4  Men  are  held  intemperate,  only  when  their  desires 
overcome  or  prevent  the  aclion  of  their  reason  ;  and  they 
are  indeed  inleiTipeiato-  in  tli-j  exact  degree  in  whitli 
prevention  or  interference  takes  place. 

b.  spec.  Given  to  the  immoderate  use  ol  ini 
eating  drink  ;  addicted  to  drinking. 
1677  TI-.MPLK  Cm-,-  :'/<,,  <nt  Wks.  1720  I.  145,  I  do  nol 

lo  all  such  as  are  se!.: 

dmnk  ..Men  may  ..be  intemperate  every  Day,  with,  ml 
drunk  perhaps  once  in  their  Lives.    1688  K.  Hoi  HI 
III.  294/2  Iiiten  enol  whiclil 

so  the'  oil..      1790-3  ):  iii 

§  3   iR.1    M'  n,    li:il  iiually    intemperate,  jnstl\ 

•I    th.-ii    f.  i: 

them  -..  ,  y  duty.     1846  (i.    I 

Aniin.  (  'Item.  II.  2s  t  A  man  .  .of  a  miiscu 
uti'.ij.  |jin  ol  inleinperale  habile. 

t  Inte'mperate,  v.   Obs.  run—',    r.i.  pi 

in  7  intemperate,     [f.  prei-. 

'1"  n-inli-r  iiil'  -n  iterate  ;  to  di  -order,  disti  i 


INTEMPEBATELY. 

1654    T.    WlllIAKIH    A'/.'.',/   Oj '<• 

v  it  ill,  .  'I  old  age;  yet  doth 

it  iv  it  v>  participate  of  either,  ;i^  in  ;ifitxt,  or  intemtx  . 
[,-,/.  i6j8/.  44  a^iliat  it  is  intemperate,  or  infected  tun 
Inte'mperately,  adv.    [f.  INTEMPERATE  a. 

+  -LY -.J  In  an  intemperate  manner  or  decree; 
without  moderation;  immoderately,  excessively. 

1576   A.    HAM,  Ait:  <\f  Qitarrcll  (1815)  34   Hall   intem- 
dc  hi;  would  never  perfonne  the  same.     1620 
VKNM  K    I'ia    A's-.tii    In  trod.    3  iitfirg.,  Aire  intempf  > 
cold.      1620  T.  tin ANGEK  />/:".  Loflk*  $ j  Wir.u  intr  mi ^rately 
elrunkf,  i  nrnipiuli  the  memprie.     1744  /'/;//,  Trans.  XLIII. 
136    111    Africa  ..  the   S-.>il  is  as  intt-mperately  hot   as   the 
(.'!i:n.T.  .     1765  H-  \V  •. :  MILK  Otranto  v.  (1834)  243  Frederic 
.flu  IK;  the  door  ititemperatcly  against  Manfred,  and  bolted 
it  inwards.     1775  ADAIU  .  inter.  Itui.  117  That  evil  habit  of 
pirituous  liquors  intern  perately,  which  they  ha\  •  • 
l  l>y  the  Europe-am.       1858  DOKAN  Crt.  Fools  96  To 
laugh  intemperately  on  very  small  occasion  for  it. 

Inte'inperateuess.  Now  rare.  [f.  ns  prcc. 
4  -NK.-S.]  The  quality  of  being  intemperate. 

1.  Excessive  or  extreme  character  of  air  or  cli- 
mate; inclemency,  severity;   = INTEMPERANCE  i. 

1555  I',ni;N'  /V«7'/(M'  75  Theyr  countenaunces  doo  declare 
the  intemperatena  of  the  ayer  and  re-ion  of  Dariena.     1617 

•ON  /.'/«.  in.  77  The  foresaid  IntcmpenteoesM  of  cold 
IIP-  iti.L',  _;i-ftit  part  of  Germany  . .  they  use  hot  stoves.  1685 
BOYLE  Salnl:  Air  51  Divers  Diseases. . referrM  to  manifest 
Intempcraieneshesoftheair,  in  point  of  heat,  o  .Id,  Moisture. 
1764  HARMED  Ofat-n:  xviu.  viii.  351  The  intemperateness  of 
..tli'.r  however  obliged  them  . .  to  desist. 

2.  Want    of  moderation,   excess   in  any  action, 
esp.  in  passion  or  indulgence  ;    =  !NTEMPEUA\CK  2. 

1571  GOLIHNG  Cali'inonfs.  lix.  6  David  was.  .cleerc from 

.ill    liviiMesome   intemperatnes.      1614    Hi1.    HAU,    Heaven 

h'.iirtk  §  7  For  a  Christian  to  excuse  his  intemperate- 

and  to  say,  I  am  borne  cholericke,  sullen,  amorous, 

is  an  Apologle  wor.se  then  the  fault.     1653  MANTON  Exp. 

James  i.  26  The  ijuality  of  men's  religion  may  be  discerned 

by  the  in  temperate  ness  of  their  language.    1880  G.  MEREDITH 

Tragic  Can.   (1881)   307  (He]  was  getting  to  purer  fires 

through  his  coarser  when  the  final  mtemperateness  drove 

him  to  ruin. 

t  Inte'iiiperature.  Ol>s.  [a.  obs.  F.  intern- 
ptraturc  '  in  temper  at  ure  or  distemperature  of  the 
bodie,  vnseasonablenesse  or  foulenesse  of  weather' 
',Cot;_;r.\  f.  in-  fjN-  '0  (-  temperature.} 

1.  Inclemency,  severity,  distemperature  of  the  air, 
weather,  etc. ;   =  prec.  i. 

1563-87  FOXK  A.  <y  M.  (1596)  309/1  For  the  great  heat 
and  intemperature  of  the  weather.  1684'!'.  BCRSKT  Th. 
l-'.artk  n.  igt  The  same  excesses  and  intemperature  of  the 
seasons.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  i'lt,  fhysick  198  How  the 
different  Gravities  of  this  Element  [Air],  and  its  several 
Variation^,  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  and  moist  In  temperatures, 
'753  JOHNSON  in  Adventurer  No.  115  P  8 
Whether  we  owe  it  to  the  influencesof  the  constellations,  or 
the  intemperature  of  seasons.  1815  tr.  Due  de  Lcvi's*  Eng, 
igtkCent.  I.  19  The  most  delicate  women  are  seen  exposing 
themselves  to  the  in  temperature  of  a  humid  atmosphere. 
1820  Sorting  J/rt^1.  VI.  153  These  were  not  the  onlyextra- 
ordinary  effects  of  the  late  intemperature. 

2.  Abnormal   or   distempered   condition  of  the 
body;  intemperament. 

1559  MOKWYNG  Evonymus  154  It  amendelh  the  cold  in- 
lemperalure  of  the  cheaste.  1660  tr.  Aiiiyraldm,*  frcat,  coin  . 
Rclig.  n.  v.  £jy  He  would  have  hindred  the  intemperature 
of  the  humors.  1727  BKADLEY  I1' am.  /Vt,/.  s.v.  ft«at&achtt 
There  is  an  Head-Ach,  which  proceeds  from  the  Intempera- 
ture of  the  Brain,  which  Intemperature  being  cold  and 
moist,  predominates  therein.  1799  COBRV  Sat.  Lend.  (1803) 
38  Plato,  .observes,  that  the  moral  intemperature  of  cities 
and  the  corruption  of  manners,  originate  in  the  bad  example 
of  others  to  youth. 

3.  Intemperateness  of  action  or  passion ;    -  IN- 
TEMPERANCE 2. 

1589  WARNER  All:  EHJ.  vi.  \xx.  (1612)  156  Our  owne  in- 
tempralure  doth  worke  in  vs  our  owne  vnrest. 

t  Inte  mpered,  a.  Obs.  [lx-3.  Cf.  F.  /«- 
tcmptrL~\  = INTEMPERATE  i;  inclement,  severe. 

1556  Autv/ttt  $  ISA&.  (1608)  E  viij,  The  heatte  of  the  herte 
;h  you  to  take  the  nUempercde  and  horribill  winter  for 

holte  soiner. 

IllntemperiesCintempe-ri,//).  [L.intemperus 

intemperatcness,  f.  in-  (lN-»)  +  Umperies  tempe- 
rature, temper.]    Disordered  condition  of  the  body, 
i.-isy  ;  rarely,  of  the  weather. 

1676  WISK.MAN  Chit-Hrg.  Treat,  n.  iii.  173  In  the  Cure  of 
i.  er  with  a  moist  Inlemperieb  . .  you  are  to  DUX  Corro- 
boratives of  an  astringent  faculty.  1707  FLOVKR  Pulse- 
Watchqy  From  the  several  Cacochymias,  the  several  In- 
te mperies are  produc'd,  as  Catidti,  l''ri^id,i,  llunnda.Skca. 
IHd  -2jf)  The  Tulse  will  show,  .the  hot  or  cold  Intemperies 
of  any  Part  [etc.].  1886  >>/-  .Vtff.  />.r.,  tntcmficries*  a 
derangement  of  the  constitution  of  the  \\>  atln-r.  \!»u,  the 
same  as  Dys^ra^itt. 

f  Inte'inperous,  a.  Obs.  raw1,  [irreg.  f. 
stem  of  inttmpcr-atC)  etc.  +  -ous.]  -  INTEMPERATE. 

a  1618  SVLVKSTKK  r/inaretus  269,  I.  .rather  would,  hearts 
so  mtemperous  Should  not  enjoy  me,  than  imploy  nice  thus. 

t  Inte'mpery.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  K.  inttm- 
perie  =  It.  intempcric,  ad.  ],.  ///  intew- 

see  above).]    --INTEMPI 

1676  'i  • 

f  Inteinpe'Stious,  a.  Obs.  rare"1.  An  em. 
neons  form  (or  peih.  misprint)  for  *inteHipcstivQtis 

=  HCXt.       (Cf.  INTEMI'ESTUOUS.) 

1548  HALL  Cttr<w.,Khk.  Iff  53  Lykewysehis  ar 
maiveled  and  no  IcL-e  mourned  fur  hu  MNWynt  W»  iiitem- 

;is  absence. 


373 
lutempeative  1..  /«- 

"r~'t   in 
llatz.).]     Untimely,  unseasonable,  in 

1548   (in.  [|     ; 

.iii,  'llii:  disturbance  th:a  might  iu-ivc  gruwne  by 
ive   trouhles.      1608   A.   WILLET   Hc.vtif-ln 
E-tetl.  4 
the  truth.      l6ai\"KNStK  llaths  t>/l>atltf-,  Tot'tlCio 

^  the  too  too  licenti' 

takingo!  '  :  /'/://.  Tran 

The  ln:[ii 
l)C.stiv'c    u.sc  of  h.)t    al.  .     . 

;.    out   into   loud    ,1 

laughter.     1891   K.   CASILI;  Caufftutiea   III.   it.   \x.   i<S> 
What   intempestivc    fruik    t.i'HiL'.ht    the   girl  ..at   biich   a 
moneatl 
Hence  Intempe'stively  mlv.,  unseasonably. 

1548  W.    P.i  i  IKN  /;.,/•  intempcx. 

liucly  to  tell  that  talc.  1650  CM 
6  Had  I  not  lict-n  httenipcstivdy  di  ; 

i  Intempesti'vity.    01';.    [ad.  I..  /,-/ 
livit-as,  i.  in-  (In-  ii)  +  ttmflstmtii  seasonable- 
ness,  TKMPESTIVITY.  Cf.  F.  iiitcmfcslimtc  (Littrc).] 
Unscasonableness,  nntimeliness. 

1654  tl.\vio\  /7'rt.v.  .\\'ti-s  in.  ix.  127  They  were  either 
guilty  of  Intempestivity  and  unseasonableDflne.  or  else  of 

want  of  Worlli  and  (dory,  a  1656  H  \ 

4  A  vice  which_  they  call  oucaipi'o,  Iruemjjeslivity,  ;ui  indi^- 
cretion  by  which  unwise  and  unexperienced  men  see  not 
:t>  times,  persons,  occasions. 

Intempe-stuous,  a.  rare  —  *.  An  erroneous 
form  (or  perh.  misprint)  for  "iiUcmpesth'ous  =  IN- 

TEMTESTIVE.       (Cf.  I.NTKMI'ES  i  !• 

1885  STKVKNSOM  Dynamiter  vii.  ic>5  Visitors  .  .  arrived  . . 
at  inteinpestuous  hours  of  night  or  morni 

flntemple,  obs.  variant  of  ENTEMH.K. 

1673  II.  -Mom: .  ///£•»(//>  28  The  Godhead  indeed  is  hypo- 
statically  intemplcd  in  the  humane  nature  of  Christ. 

t  Inte'mporal,  a.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [IN1-3-]  Not 
temporal ;  eternal,  everlasting.  Hence  Inte  m- 
porally  adv. 

1656  STANLEY  Hist,  rhilos.  v.  (1701)  207/2  When  divested 
of  Matter,  and  Spiritualiz'd,  their  Will  is  only  fed  with 
intemporal  spiritual  good.     Ibid.  IX.  424/1  They,  .inhabit 
Eternity,  which  is.  .always  being,  because  it  alwa\ 
and  shall  be  intemporally  in  the  divine  Mind. 

t Intenabi-lity.  Obs.    [f.  next  +  -m.]    The 

character  of  being  '  intenable   ;  incapacity  of  being 
held  or  defended. 

1644  PRVSNE  &  WALKER  Ficnncs's  Trial  46  The  weak- 
nesses, defects,  and  intenabiiity  of  the  Castle.      Ifriit.   6} 
What  should  be  judged  uttermost  extremity  in  i 
men,  Ammunition,  victuals,  or  intenabiiity  of  any  Fort,  to 
justifie  the  Governoui  's  surrender  of  it  to  the  enemy  ? 

T  Illte'nable,  •'•  Obs.  [lN-3.]  That  cannot 
be  held  or  maintained  ;  untenable. 

1738  WARBCRTON  Div.  Ltgiit.  I.  335  The  Doctrine  was 
preached  up.  .but  intenable  by  Reason.  175* —  U'tts.  (1811 ' 
IX.  Serm.  xiii.  252  Intenable  pretensions. 

Intend(inte'nd>,  v.  Korms :  a.  3-8  eutend,4-f> 
entende ;  /3.  4-7  intends,  5-  intend.  (Also  6, 
y<l  fers.  sing,  intent.)  [ME.  a.  K.  fnUiiJ-n, 
in  14-15111  c.  also  intaulre,  to  stretch,  extend, 
strain,  direct  one's  thoughts  or  faculties,  to  hi.ii, 
understand,  expect,  occupy  oneself  (also  rsjl.) :— L. 
inUndfre  to  stretch  out  or  forth,  to  strain,  direct, 
spread  out,  increase,  turn  one's  attention,  purpose, 
endeavour,  maintain,  assert ;  in  med.L.,  also,  to 
understand,  interpret,  f.  in-  (Is--)  +  ten 
stretch,  to  TEND. 

The  extensive  and  complex  development  of  senses  in  L. 
and  OF.  is  reflected  also  in  English.  But  the  chronological 
appi-ai, nice  of  the  senses  here  does  not  accord  with  their 
original  development ;  those  first  taken  over  from  French 
in  i3-i4th  c.  being  figuiative  Uses,  far  removed  from  the 
literal  sense,  which  was  only  adopted  directly  _  from  L. 
about  or  after  1600.  As  an  attempt  at  ch' 
would  only  end  in  ch.io^,  .1  1 

in  the   main  with  the  devel  altered   from  all 

three  languages,  is  here  followed.     But  the  histor, 
re:  see  VI.     '1  he  sense  of  early  - j 
i:ell  dillicuk  to  determine  j 

I.    To   stretch  out,    extend,   expand,   increase, 
intensify.     [A  group  of  senses  of  late  introduction, 
immediately  from  Latin.] 
tl.  train.    To   stretch   forth,  extend;    to  point 

forwards.   / 

1601  GILL  Trinity  in  Siur.  Phihi.  (1625!  223,  I  will  onely 
intend  my  finger  to  some  very  few.  1615  *  '• 
(1670)  94  The  Camelion  ..  swiftly  intending  his  tongue  of  a 
marvellous  length  .  wheicwith  he  preys  np.  ;i  IK'  1633 
1'.  FILL  IU.K  /'/oyVY'  /.*/.  v.  .\v\ii,  Upon  wli'^.  l"ps  spear- 
men their  pike',  inlendint:,  Watch  there. 

f2.  intr.  T  \tend  (in  position 

1594  2»rf  Ktf.  Faus/us  in  Thorns  E.  E.  I'r.^c  Rom.  (rSsS) 
III.  135  Out  of  which  ;u.  two  md  thirty  marvellous  good 
stone  bridges,  intending  to  either  side  of  the  city. 

f3.  trans.  To  stu-lch,  sti.iin,  make  tense;  to 
expand,  dilatr.  ///.  ain : 

1658  I: 

which  l-ciiiK     .  shaken 

a  1677  H.M-K  /'rim.  i  '• 

Lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.     1678  O  nw.mipi   Inltll. 

Syst.  i.  ''.  intended 

and  remitted."   1697  IV.  PATRICK  ('<>";«/.  / 

5  We  may.. have  an 
I'uwtr  to  intend  01  mint  our  Wffli  i"  iitfini/um.     1837  MR 


INTEND. 

l  .tin. 
f4.  'I 
1603  Si«C.  1 

fully  int- 

t  b.  intr.  '  \ 
1654    1 1 

certain  i;. 
did  lalii 

II.  To  strain  or  din  ct    the  t  yi  ..  mitnl,  thought-, 
words,  tffoiti,  etc.).      |  I..  tHtettdert  Ofld 
mum,  tiiras,  cruditioncm,  etc.] 

5.   f  >  mis.  To  direct  (the  , 
to-u.'arJ.'.  something.     N..w  a  COI 
14 

.     . 

Imitation?   ill.    Ixiv.  .-.sa  Myn  iven  inlem! , 

(I.    1509  H 
xxvn.   (1845)  i 

I 

.    , . 
1 

Mind  in  ..  (1890)  l 

Intend  thine  eye  Into  the  <ii 
f6.   intr.    and    trans.    To    direct 
make  one's  way;    to  proceed  on  i.a  journey,  etc.;. 
(L.  intcniicre,  intciitlcrc  tier,}  Obi.  or  art  h. 

c  1415  Faun./.  St.  /,',<•  '.  nh  othir 

men  that  inttndid  lu  it  .  'Sin/'. 

1-iit.   N".  77''  Ml.  i')-'  Iff  ye  enteinl'  1528 

1 

lendit.Quhilkinvironstne Krth.    1596  I 
t.  x.  34 1  He  thairfor  leiuens  t 

1608  SHAKS.  f'rr.  i.  ii. 

116  TjTe,  I  nuw  loofc  out  from  thcc  then,  and  to  Tarsus 
Inleii'l  my  travel.  1611  :  red  that 

•   whi.  li  lie  intended  made  : 
God.     1638  48  i ;.  I  *    .•      i   fiy.ti.3xWM 
Something,  and  arrive  In  ken  of  the  fairc  IVrt  at  whiih 
wee  drive.     i68>  SoUTHtRSE  l-?\at  /  ur  royal 

Mother,  with  the  fair  Scmanlne,  Intend  this  way.  1744 
HARRIS  Three  Treat.  V  :  -  As  if.  .a  company  of 

travellers,  in  some  wide  t  11  intending  f«i  one  citv 

1774  D.  Josts  Jrnt.  (1865  108  Set  out  about  eleven  o'clock 
..intending  tli'  •-  for  the  river  Ohio.  111834 

CRAUUI,  1'irth  J-'lattery  i,  Guide  him  i     '  .  who  now 

intends  That  way  his  flight. 

t  b.  intr.  To  start  on  a  journey,  to  set  out. 
(Sometimes  app.  ellipt.  for  '  intend  to  go  or  start '. 
purpose  a  journey  :  cf.  18.)  Ohs. 

[1596  SHAKS.  i  //,•«.  //',  iv.  i.  92  The  King  hiinselfe  in 
person  hath  set  forth,  '  •  nded  speedily.) 

1646  in  iitk  Kcft.  Hist.  .l/.V 
Newcastle  and  intends  f"r    Frame.      1666 

i'aring  for  her  journey,  and  sudden! '. 

toCleve.  1700  PKNN  in  l\i.  ///.*/.  ,S<\.  Mfni.  IX.  i6The  first 
fair  day  I  intend  down.  1749  WtsLi-.v  (("£1.  (iS;2'  II.  151; 
Pray  let  us  know  when  you  or  your  brother  intend  for  this 
Kingdom.  1817  BYKON  /'"^j.  n -:;7-4'j>  III.  ',5''',  I  intend 

r. .  adj  usl . 

t  7.  traits,  a.  To  direct,  level,  aim  (son 
against  some  one.     b.  To  refer,  attribute,  ucribc 
(a  thing)  to  some  one.  Ohs. 

1615    f.  167    Hce    haunt  *    the 

Authours  company,  recites  the  worke,  intends  ii   ; 
third  person,  and  after  he  hath  damnd  the  thing  in  qucs- 
iefers  himselfe  to  the  right  owner,    a  1734  NORTH 
Lije  FraHiU  .\\'rt't  (1742)  21 

:  him,  and  such  as  were  thuugkt  well  enough 
lea. 

III.  To  strain,  direct,  or  bend  the  attention  ;  to 
attend  to  ;   to  attend.       [An   obsolete   group    of 
senses  from  OF. ,  ultimately  from  I.,  int,  • 
inlcndc:  c  tiniiiiitut.] 

f8.  intr.  To  direct  the   miml   m   attei' 
j'.iy  hoed;    tci   exert   the   mind,   dr\ott    an 
apply  oneself  assiduous!). 
about,  mi.  at.   Obs. 

M74'   .  i  r,yluim.  37,'  , 

.!e.     —  Batik,   i.  pr.  n.  411 
ne  ward  with  alle  the  look>: 

seyde  letc.J.    <  1450  ,1A  »/.•'/!  .•;  In  the  !  llieyen- 

'477 

the  dub- 
..     1523  Lu.  U 
I 
of  the  k  •.  lift 

I  hey  were  the  hrst  lh.it  emended  lo  the  ob- 
seruation  of  nature  and  her  ' 
f.    1431-50  11  ••-'  Sommc  pcplc  tylle 

unie'  intende     to   sa| 
f  1450  tr.    /V   / 

>SJ» 

that  Intend\l 

soonc   l>e    wcddyd    In    |,..vrrle.       154?  *4    '• 
i 

:j  They 

somelin 

f  b.     ;•<•//.     To    ck-vote    oneself;    , 

1503 II. 

.led   with    l)lier.i'yte.      1568 
•     to  be  of 

ud  oui  idao,  wherein 
Hcuill  loinliap  v»t 


INTEND. 

t  c.  i 

1549-62  Si  n .  \HOLD  <N:  H.  /V.  xxxiijfi],  in  But  lot  the  eyes 
of  God  en  ich  to  ayde  the  iu^t.  1603  OWEN 

Pen:.  The  sajed  Karle  . .  ought  not  to 

intende  or  meddle  within  ihe  said  Lordship  of  Kcmts. 

f  9.  To  apply  oneself /0  do  something;  to  en- 
deavour, to  strive.  Obs. 

t  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  1155  (Dido)  AI  the  longe  day 
they  tweye  En  tended  yn  to  spekyn  &  to  pit  ye.  1471  RIPLEY 
(V////.  A /<•/*.  Ep.  ii.  in  A^hm.  (1652)  111  Intending  over  al! 
thin.,'  . .  his  precepts  lenne  . .  to  keep.  1582  MLNDAY  Eng. 
Rom.  Life  in  Harl.  J//JY.  iMalh.)  II.  195  She  could  not  in- 
tend to  speake  to  them,  being  troubled  with  so  many  other 
suters.  1589  PLTTENMAM  i:-ng.  Pocsie  i.  x\\i.  (Arb.)  74  No 
m.ui  or  very  few  entended  to  write  in  any  laudable  science. 
1590  BARROUGH  Metk,  Physick  \.  xxiii.  (1639)  39  That  be  . . 
may  with  all  his  power  intend  to  amend  it.  1674  tr.  Sc/uffcr's 
Lapland.  85  Blocks,  upon  which  . .  they  divide  their  fle>h, 
fish,  or  other  things  they  intend  to  make  ready. 

flO.  intr.  To  give  auditory  attention;  to  give 
car,  listen,  hearken.  Obs. 

c  1380  Sir  /•'crumb.  5325  '  Balan ',  said  he,  '  to  me  en- 
tende'. 1450-1530  Myrr>  0*r  Ladye  48,  I  entended  to 
them  &  gaue  them  answeres.  1481  CAXION  Myrr.  in.  ix. 
151  Now  entende  ye  of  the  kynge  tholomeus  and  of  the 
werkes  of  somme  other  philosophres.  1568  GRAKTON  Chron. 
II.  371  If  it  please  you  to  returne  againe  hether,  then  we 
will  gladly  entend  to  your  treatie. 

f  D.  trans.  To  give  ear  to  j  to  hearken  to,  hear. 
[F.  entendre.}  Obs. 

c  1450  Merlin  310  Sche  ne  a-tended  to  no-thinge  but  to 
be-holdeand  eniende  what  songe  thei  seidcn.  1549  L.vriMiiK 
yd  Ser  m.  bcf.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  95  Man  ye  begyn  to  praye, 
and  sodaynelye  caste  awaye  prayer,  .as  thoughe  God  coulde 
not  entend  them,  or  had  somewhat  els  to  do. 

til.  intr.  To  give  personal  attendance  ;  to  be  in 
attendance  or  waiting  ;  to  attend.  Obs. 

.1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  656  Seynle  Marie  how  may 
this  be  That  Damyan  entendeth  nat  to  me.  1390  GOWKK 
Cottf.  HI.  loo  Eche  in  his  office  Entendeth  to  don  him 
service.  1469  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  94  All  suche  persons  as 
shall  entend  aboute  the  Duchesse.  1576  Tydc  Taryeth  nn 
man  (Collier,)  3  At  hand  to  approche  the  Players  intend. 
1644  CROMWELL  Let.  i  Sept.  tn  Carlyle,  I  wish  that  one  of 
your  number. .  may  intend  and  appear  at  that  Committee. 

fb.  trans.  To  attend  on  or  to,  minister  to.   06s. 

cisoo  For  to  serve  Lord  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)    373  Hit 

inoste  be  awayted  and  well  entended  by  servitours  yf  drinke 

be  asked,     a  1533  LD.  BEKNEKS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurei.  (1546) 

R  vb,  The  malady  was  greuous.  .and  also  he  was  not  well 

intended.     1633  T.  STAFFORD  Pac.    Hib.    it.  vi.  (1810)  301 

The  great  trouble  it  would  bee  to  our  selves  to  intend  you. 

1 12.  trans.    To  turn  one's  thoughts  to,  fix  the 

mind  on  ^something);    to  attend  to;    to  occupy 

oneself  with  ;  to  look  after.   Obs. 

a.  1429  in  Rytner  f'tettera  (1710)  X.  424  Eretikes  there 
that  entenden  the  Subversion  of  the  Christien  Keith.  1483 
CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  Cviij,  They  entended  wel  other 
tliynge^  than  to  saye  theyr  matyns.  1592  HARVEY  Four 
Lett.  13,  I  have  smal  superfluity  of  ley  sure  to  entend  sii'.h 
busines.se. 

0.    i 
appcl 

oon  [in  tin/tin  intende  ret]  <>f  theyme,  an  other  'did  sjec  th<. 
kynge.  1481  Monk  of  Er  LA  ham  (Arb.)  102  So  bode  al  moste. 
x.  days  with  owte  any  mete  intemlyng  only  the  benefit ys  of 
j^od  and  the  exhortacion  of  hys  brethyrne.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  iW.  d'j  W.  1531)  i  b,  Euer>'  religious  persone  sholde 
intende  the  perfeccyon  of  his  soule.  1617  MOHYSON  Itin. 
111.330  Tin  Plebeans  intend  Traffique  and  Sho[>-keepjng. 
1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  11.  457  Intend  at  home.. what  best  may 
ease  The  present  misery.  1694  COLLIER  Ess.  Mar.  SnbJ.  \. 
(1703)  210  The  Priest  is  supposed  only  to  intend  the  Affairs 
of  Religion.  1784  Cow  TEH  Tiroc.  660  Too  busy  to  intend  a 
meaner  care. 

IV.  To  apprehend,  and  kindred  senses.  [An 
obsolete  group  of  senses  from  OF. :  also  in  med.L.] 
f  13.  trans.  To  have  understanding  of  ^some- 
thing)  ;  to  understand  or  apprehend  that  something 
is  ;  also,  in  early  use,  to  understand  (a  person).  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  ,17.  23896  (Gott.)  Here  i  haue  a  littel  spend 
In  word,  efter  bat  i  entend.  ^1430  Syr  Gt>i,<r.  (  Koxb.t  9266 
Generidesgan  tho  toenteiid  That  begryne  a*pied  here  fieeyng. 
c  1450  LuNELicn  C7r«/xUi.  547  Of  On  thing  thou  me  En- 
tende.  1606  WAKSKR  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  l\xxiii.  317  The  ancient 
Irish  Manners  . .  if  conferd  with  Lgypts,  Thtuct:  may  be 
intended  hadd.  1620  MAKKHA.M  l-'a>\-~v.Hush,  n.  ,\i\.  11668) 
i  -.7  H  is  to  be  intended  the  voyage  is  seldome  long,  but 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour. 

1 14.  intr.  To  have  or  come  to  an  understanding ; 
to  agree  together ;  to  he  in  accord.  [  K.  s  entendre,  ] 
14*1  in  Rymer  Fwdera  (1710)  X.  462  Then  myght  they 
logcder  enlende  ayeins  Miscreants.  1429  IHd.  424  The 
Men  of  Annes  and  Archers,  that  have  Entended  with  the 
>aid  Cardinal.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Picas,  xiv.  xiv,  Musyke 
hath  them  so  set  in  Concorde,  That  all  in  one  may  right 
well  entende. 

t!5.  trans,  and  intr.  To  apprehend,  conceive; 
lo  think,  estimate,  have  an  opinion  ;  to  judge.  Obs. 
1570 Pride  *rLffivt.(  1841;  1 5  Which,  then  we'll  iindcr>tuod, 
wyl  not  deceave,  Nor  suffer  us  toerre,  as  I  entend.  1586  A. 
I>.\v  EMf.Sa  >;t<iry\.  (1625)^  One  that  sometimes  intended 
nut  a  uttle of  huovroe invention.  l!~uL,  The  woman.. began 
heret'i  B  coy,  and  to  intend  great  matter  of  her 

selfe.  touL  it.  118  Men  vain-gloriously  minded,  or  arrogantly 
otherwise  mlendine  of  their  owne  proper  services.  1638  FOBO 
}•  an>  i'-s  v.  \,  /.ir>.  Before  our  sleeping  hour,  you  vow?  Troy. 
I  do,  Before  we  ought  to  sleep.  Liv.  So  I  intend  too. 
1 16.  trans.  To  understand  as  in  the  view  or  sense 
of  the  law;  to  construe,  interpret,  or  hold  legally. 
Cf.  INTENDMEXT  4.  Obs. 

1613  SIK  H.  FINCH  Law  '1636)  479  That  which  is  found  by 
the  oath  of  twelue  men  is  intended  true  til!  it  be  reuer^ed, 
bul  it  may  a*  well  be  intw.ded  that  th^re  U  an  errour  in  the 


1432-50  tr.  Higde*  (Rolls)  III.  87  Those  schepardes. . 
ede  to  that  kynge  ..  ;  and  when  that  kynge  intendede 
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Record.  1642  Perkins*  Frcf.  l*k.  iii.  s  i';i.  3,  He  shall  be 
punished  for  his  I'UM  cntric.  For  it  cannot  be  intended  thai 
his  entrie  was  unto  any  other  intent  but  to  stealc  the  cup. 
1768  BlACKSTOKE  Comm.  III.  xiii  .210  If  such  market  or  fair 
be  on  the  same  day  with  mine,  it  is  pritntt  facie  a  n usance  lo 
mine,  and  there  needs  uo  proof  of  it,  but  the  law  will  intend 
it  to  be  so.  1798  Bov  Amer.  Law  AV/.  (1809)  I.  48  Nothing 
•hail  be  intended  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  (of  inferior 
courts]  but  what  is  expressly  given. 

V.    To  bend  the  mind  to  something  to  be  done ; 
to  purpose,   design,    mean.       [The  chief  current 
group  of  senses.     From  OF.] 
17.  intr.  To  have  a  purpose  or  design  ;    to   be 

minded  or  resolved  (in  some  denned  way).  0/>s.t 
exc.  as  an  absol.  use  of  i  S. 

1390  Gown  Conf.  Ill,  213  Mote  every  worthy  prince 
cntende  Bet  went  the  simplesse  of  pite  And  the  foolhaste  of 
cruelte.  1497  Hi.  ALCOCK  MOMS  Perfect.  Ej,  And  so  I 
entende  all  my  lyf.  1x529  in  Life  Fisher  F.'s  Wks. 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)  II.  p.  Ix,  Inventions  are  nowe  devised  asair^t 
me  that  neuer  entended  but  honestly.  1587  M.  GROVE 
Pclops  <y  Hipfod.  (1878)  78  Let  me  heare  from  you,  how  that 


iou  doe  entend.  16568.  HOLLAND  Zara  11719)  87  [They] 
nave  cause  to  guess  that  he  intends  rather  to  a  bloody 
War,  then  a  Wanton  Tilt. 

18.  trans.  To  have  in  the  mind  as  a  fixed  pur- 
pose ;  to  purpose,  design.  (The  chief  current  sense.  Nj 
a.  w-ith  inf.  phr.  or  snbord.  clause. 

a.  1413  Pilgr.  S<rtvle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxx.  78  Flaterers 
.  -only  entenden  to  plese  for  the  tyme.     1494  KAHYAN  Chron, 
i.  ii.  8  Eneas  ..  entendyd  to  haue  sauyd  from  deth  y    fayir 
Polixena.     1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  141  To 
morrow.  .1  entende  to  consume  in  teaching  you  necessarye 
principles.      1628  DIGBY  I'oy.  Medit.  (1868)  27,  I  sett  sayle 
for  Zant,  where  I   entended   to   sell   the  coiuc.     1650  Snt 
K.  NICHOLAS  in  A7.  Papers  (Cainden)  200  The  King,  entend- 
tng  to  make  an  escape  from  the  Scotts.     1775  ADAIR  Amcr. 
Ind.  241  The  man  he  entended  to  enslave. 

ft.  c  1374  CIIAIXKR  Tr.-ylits  \.  478  Intende.stow  that  we 
shul  here  bleve?  1529  MORE  Sitppl.  Sonlys  Wk>.  332  2  In 
dede  he  intendeth  to  goe  ferther.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  11. 
I.  138  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay?  1624 
HEYWOOU  Gnnaik.  207  Alcippus  intended  to  abrogate  and 
a<lnichilate  their  lawes.  1657  R.  LIGOS  Bar&atfees  (167$)  22 
We  were  compelled  to  stay  longer  in  the  Island  than  we 
intended.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  VI.  375  He  intended 
his  son  should  have  it  in  remainder  for  his  life  only.  1875 
W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love  agst.  ll'crld  79  What  do  you  intend 
to  do? 

b.  «ith  siittplt.1  ot'j.,  alone  or  with  complemental  extension. 
c  1450  tr.  DC  Intitationc  n.  iv.  44  If  JTOU  intende  ner  seke 

no  binge  elles  but  be  plesinj;  of  sod  &  be  profit  of  by  neiv 
bore,  bou  shall  haue  inwanle  liberte.  1509  HAWES  Past. 
Pit-as.  \\\.  J'ercy  Soc.)  87  It  was  for  fere  ye  dyde  some  yll 
entende.  1535  CoWKDAJLK  Prci'.  iii.  •><)  Intende  no  hurte 
\nto  thy  negnboure.  1548  HALL  C/in>n.,  ILn.  / "/// 61  If 
Miche  a  thinge  were  entunded,  they  coulde  not  tel!  who 
woulde  take  their  parle.  1601  SIIAK.S.  Jnl.  C.  in.  i.  151,  I 
know  not  Gentlemen  what  you  intend  1606  —  Tr.  <y  Cr, 
il.  ii.  39  You  kti'Av  an  enemy  intends  you  harme.  1634 
Sin  T.  HKI;I;I  i; ;  i'ra'1.  200  An  He  where  not  Imig  agoe  the 
English  merchants  entended  a  Plantation.  1693  DRYDEN 
Juvenal  (1697)  382  He  intended  an  Invective  against  a 
Standing  Army.  1781  COWPKR  Lett.  27  Nov.,  We  both 
wi>h  it  may  have  the  effect  you  intend.  1795  BCKKK  Corr. 
IV.  380  A  measure  better  intended  than  considered.  1857 
Mi  i  S.  WINKWOKTH  tr.  Tattlers  Scrm.  xxv.  386  They  .. 
remain  a  prey  to  their  besetting  sin  of  always  seeking  and 
intending  themselves.  1875  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  VI. 
.•-4  \Ve  intend  jjoing  to  Rome.  1885  S.  Cox  E.\pos.  Ser.  i. 
i.  9  We  intended  no  neglect. 

C.   with  indirect  passive. 

1651  HOUBES  Lcviath.  if.  x.\.\.  175  This  is  intended  should 
be  done.  1662  l>k.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  The  evils  that  were 
intended  to  be  remedied.  1818  BKNTHA.M  Ck.  Eng.  ii.  159 
Was  it  thus  intended  and  commanded  by  him  to  be  drunken  ? 

19.  trans.  To  design  (a  thing)  for  some  purpose; 
to  destine  (a  thing  or  person)  to  a  fate  or  use;  to 
purpose  to  bestow  or  give ;  to  mean  (a  thing)  to  be 
or  to  do  something. 

a.    with  prep,  or  conj.  pin.,  or  dative,  as  com  pi. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  12  A  Play,  Intended  for  great 
Theseus  nuptial!  day.  1603  —  M,-as.for  M.  in.  i.  58  Lord 
Atigelo  hailing  affaires  to  heauen  Intends  you  for  his  swift 
Ambassador.  1662  GLKBIER  Prim.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Place  of 
Surveyor  General!  was  also  intended  to  me  (after  late  Inigo 
Jones).  1701  PKNN  in  Pa.  Hist.  SOL.  Mem.  IX.  47,  I  intend 
him  the  island  under  some  moderate  conditions.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  dSn)  I.  xli.  309  Your  father  intends 
you  six  suits. .at  his  own  expense.  1812-16  J.  SMIIH 
Panorama  Sc.  -V  Art  I.  320  The  threads  of  screws  are 
differently  formed,  according  to.,  the  use  for  \\hi-.h  they  are 
intended.  1875  Jouiin  Plato  ie<l.  ,i  I.  us  The  whole 
composition  is  intended  as  an  attack  upon  Piitacux  Mf>d. 
The  second  son  is  intended  for  the  army,  and  the  third  for 
the  bar. 

tb.    with  complemental  obj,  Obs. 

ai6jB  Ln.  HLRBKRT  Life  Hen.  l'/fl  (1683!  146  The 
Building  was  intended  most  ample  and  magnificent.  1659 
Ritrtotis  Diary  (1828)  IV.  356  Your  vote  makes  it  clear 
that  you  intend  them  a  legislature.  1726  AYLIFFK  Parcrgtm 
370  If  the  Person  bearing  the  same  protects  that  he  does 
not  thereby  intend  himself  a  Muulc,  'LI  ,  otherwise. 
C.  with  inf. 

1729  KLTLLR  Strut.  Hum.  Nat.  Wks.  1874  II.  3  The 
several  members  . .  were  intended  to  be  instruments  of  good 
..  to  the  whole  body.  1853  RVSKIN  Stones  I'en.  II.  vi, 
This  we  suppose  to  be  all  the  pleasure  that  architecture  was 
tended  to  give  us.  1884  CHURCH  Bacon  143  They 
intended  him  now  to  come  to  the  bar  to  receive  his  sentence. 

20.  To  design  to  express  ;  to  signify   by  one's 
\\oids;  to  menu,     f  To  intend  at,  to  mean  for. 

»57?  J-  JONKS  Bathes  of  Bath  i.  ib,  The  propertie  of  every 

dennicion  is  to  shew  ..  to  the  sences,  the  matter  entended. 

1625  BACON  .£«.,   Unity  Relig.  (Arb.t  429  Fraile  Men,  in 

T'-nd  the  same  thing.     1647 

-N.  RU.UN  Di*c,  OVr(.'.  Eng.  i.  Ixi.  (1739'  119  Glanvil  ..  fre- 


INTENDANCE. 

quently  toucheth  upon  tlie    Kin^'^  Court   of  iMea>,   ulnUi 
cannot  be  intemleil  at  the  Court  of  Lords.      1676  \\, 
///WPref.  (1686)  I  By  Profit  1  intend  not  here  any  AL   - 
•  f  Wealih.      1783  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,   J 
1 1.  in  Consumption,  by  whiJi  the  Physicians  intend  a  dis- 
order of  the  lungs.       1853  TALFOI-RD  Castilian  i.  i,   V,^u 
intend  my  husband?     1857  MAI-BICE  Ef>.  St.  Jvhn  \,  i  Do 
I  understand  something  different  by  Ethics?    No  ;   I  intend 
the  same  thing. 

tb.  Of  words,  etc. :    To  mean;  to  signify;  to 
indicate.  Obs. 


^  ?ci«S3p  Crt.  of  Love  1370  Domini  est  terra  ;  this  LaUn 


plaints?     1749    KIFLDINU  Tom  Jones  \.  ix.    note,  'I  hi- 
..  intends  persons  without  virtue  or  sense.      1847   K.   \V. 
HAMILTON  SaM-at/t  i.  (1848)  12  The  word-  generally  i;  , 
a  sacred  appropriation  of  a  particular  time. 

fc.  To  designate  as  something ;  to  call.  ran. 

11599   Si'KNSER  F.  Q.   vii.   vi.  9   Vesper,   whom  we  the 

Euening-starre  intend.      1605  CHAPMAN  All  Fooles   Plays 

1873  I.  122  Gt*st.   You  haue  a  forward,  valiant  eldest  Sonne 

.  .Mar.   I  know  not  wherein  you  intend  him  so. 

VI.    Senses   of  uncertain    position    or   origin ; 
mostly  due  to  literalism  of  translation  from  L.orF. 

t  21.  trans.  To  expect.  Obs.  [OF.  entendre  = 
F.  attendrc.~\ 

<ri374  CHAUCFR  Troylusiv.  1621  (1649)  pere  lyuyth  lady 
non.  .pat  be-trayed  were  or  wo-begon  As  I  b;U  al  treuthe  in 
;ow  entende.  1485  CAXTON  Paris  ff  (•'.  69  She  neuer  en 
tended  to  here  tydynges  of  hyT  loue  Parys. 

t  22.  To  assert,  maintain  ;  to  piettnd  ;  to  claim. 

(cf.  L,  earn  sese  intendit  essf.] 

(-1570  Alarr.  If 'it  $  Science  iv.  i.  in  Hazl.  AW.v/r-r  II.  360 
Friend  Wit,  are  you  the  man  indeed,  which  you  intend? 
1593  SHAKS.  Lu?r.  121  For  then  i.s  Tnrquine  brought  vnto 
Ins  bed,  Intending  wearinesse  with  heauie  sprite.  1594  — 
A'/t//.  ///,  in.  v.  8,  I  can  counterfeit  thu  ian  .. 

Tremble  and  start  al  a  >tiaw  :  Intending;  deepe 

suspition.     1633  T.   ADAMS  /.".t/.  2  Peter  i. 
that  labour  to  make  gold  by  projection,  intend  that  t' 
natural  gold.      1634  SIR!".   HKKKTKT  Trav.   i 
of  Universal!  Bishop:  though,  .liishops  formerly  in  that  Sea 
from  Lynus..to  this  Boniface  never  intended  it. 

t  23.  Sc.  Law.  To  maintain  or  prosecute  (an 
action,  etc.  in  legal  form.  Obs. 

15..  Aits  Sctfcrunt  3  ijain.i  I!y  the  same  Act  their  are 
libertie  grantit  to  all  persoiiis  quho  might  be  prejudgit  be 
the  saidis  prescriptlouns  ..  to  intend  their  actioun^  within 
the  space  of  thretten  yeirs.  ^1578  LINIJF.SAY  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Surf.  (S.  T.  S.)  I.  286  Hie  on  novayis  could  gett  them 
(bulls]  proclamett  nor  durst  nocbt  intend  the  same  ffor  feir 
of  the  Hepburnes.  1690  Andros  Tracts  I.  144  All  Actions 
intended  uj;im  Infonnations  of  Intrusions  . .  must  have  had 
their  Decision  at  the  Ordinary  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

•r  24.  ////;-.  To  tend  or  incline.   Obs. 
f  1509  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Perc>'  Soc.)  p.  Uvii, 
To  what  vices  that  princes  most  intend  That  dare  the-,e 
M.tiemm/c  and  coniniende.    1587  < '•  <U>rnay 

vii.  M  'I  he  uil  intendeth  rather  to  cuinniaund  than  to  obey, 
and  vnto  freedom  rather  than  bondage.  1597  SHAKS. 
•j  Hen.  Il'',  i.  ii.  9  The  braine  of  this  foolish  compounded 
Clay-man,  is  not  able  to  intient  any  thing  that  intends  [I-'ols. 
tends]  to  laughter.  1640  G.  AUBOI  T  Jcb  Faraphr.  245  The 
raine,  which  is  hcavie  of  it  selfe,  and  intends  downward. 

25.  trans.  To  superintend,  direct.  Cf.  JNTEKDAM. 

[app.  allied  to  12.] 

1791  CowrKR  Odyss.  vni.  314  Nine  arbiters,  appointed  to 
intend  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  public  gume>.  1831 
K.  IKUXC  E.\J>,  Revelat.  I.  58  According  to  their  several 
spheres  of  citation  and  providence  which  they  occupy  and 
intend. 

tlnte'ud, ..-/'.  Obs.     [f.  INTEND^.]   -  IKTEKT. 

1526  TINDALE  Acts  x.  29,  I  axe  you  therfoie  ;  for  what  in- 
tend have  ye  sent  for  meV  1607  Sc/tol.  DIAC.  agst.  Antichr. 
I.  ii.  71  This  answer  of  a  good  intend  is  meerly  ».aLiillou>. 
i649_Bp.  RKYNOLDS  licsea  iv.  57  In  pursuance  of  other  ends 
and  intends. 

t  Inte'ndable,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  4-5  en-, 6- 7 
in-.  See  also  INTENDIBLE.  [a.  OF.  entindable 
understandable,  understanding,  intelligent, attentive 
(,12th  c.  in  (lodef.  ,  f.  entendre  :  see  INTEXD.  In 
sense  3.  from  L.  intenderc  :  see  IXTEKDIBLE.] 

1.  Devoting  attention  ;  attentive,  assiduous. 

1390  GOWCR  Conf.  III.  157  Nought  entendable  To  holde 
upright  his  kinges  name.  1481  CANTON  Godfrey  266  An 
holy  woman  and  entendable  to  good  werkes. 

2.  Understandable;   =  INTEMUHI.K  i. 

<  1570  Pride  %  Lewi,  i  1841*  43  Which  is  not  to  be  thought 
nor  intendable. 

3.  Averrable;    « IHTXNDIBLI  2. 

1628  COKK  On  Lift.  52 1>,  His  warrant  is  intendable  in 
law  of  an  actual!  liverie. 

tlntc'udance1.  Obs.  Also  4-6  entendaunce, 
7  erron.  intendants.  [a. OF.  entendance  (i^th  c. 
in  Godef.)  attention,  etc.,  f.  entendre,  entendant,  to 
INTEND.]  Application  of  the  mind;  attention. 

1390  GOWEK  Conf.  III.  359  All  fresh e  I  sigh  hem  springe 
and  daunce,  And  do  to  love  her  entendaunce.  1450-1530 
.'/":  rr.  ,->ur  I.adye  10  AH  the  wordcs  of  thys  holy  seruyce 
'>uxlite  to  be  sayde  or  songe  wyth  entendaunce  therto. 
t  1540  HVRDL  /'/TVi'  fnstr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  B  ij,  The 
ni.'iide  whom  \vee  would  have  specially  good  requireth  all 
intendance  both  of  Father  and  Mother.  1575  TUKBERV. 
Fattl^nrie  325  When  a  hawke  hath  bene  recovered  of 

-I  keeping  and    intendance.     1611   \V. 

SU.AII-.H    Key     i-i.-j)  95    It   were  long  to   recite    all  their 
deuoot  intendants,  ail  their  ,.nces. 

Intendance-  (inte'ndan>  .      [a.  F.  intendame 

i  =•')?.  in  (Indcf.  Compl.\.  f.  intendant  INTENI»ANT 
sb. :  see  -AXCK.]  The  function  of  an  intendant; 


INTENDANCY. 

supcniiieM'lrm'r.     direction ;    intem.nru-y ;    sptf.    a 
;  tni-.nl   •  >!'  the   1  reach   public  service,   or  the 
officials  conducting  il,  a*  the  war  cummissamt. 

'739  CIBBI..K  ApoL  (1756)   II. 

the   only  one   we  car'd    to  inisi   to  his  particular  intend- 
ance.     1839  |  \MKS  Louis  AY/',  IV.-oi  The  real  intei.i 
of  public  bull  .n^ard.     186* 

l  ykiNS  Hawaii  250  They  stipulated ..  that  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  schools  should  be  exclusively  under  the  intendancc 
«f  inspectors  professing  that  faith.  1880  kiv;[.,\Ki  {.'rhnta 
VI.  v.  p5  The  French  Iniendance  and  the  English  Com- 
missariat must  meet  as  best  they  might  ihe  huge  aa  • 
of  wants. 

b.  The  official  quart-  rs  or  office  of  an  intcndnnl. 
1895  G.   PARKI  R  in  At,'.-  .'v  ,1*.  S.)  M;u 

I  tifie  wa  -  yet  .ui  liour  before  1  was  to  go  to  the  in'.tndame. 

Intendancy  (inte-ndansi).  Also  6  -encie. 
7-9  -ency.  [f.  IXTKXIUNT  sb. :  see  prec.  and  -AXCY. 

In  sense  2,  nd.  Sp.  jutt'ii-hiida.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  function  of  an  inten- 
dant ;  a  body  of  intendants. 

1598  J.    I),   tr.    Le  Roy's  Aristotles   Politi^ues  17:-    I'll 
fourth   [of   the   kinds  of  governments    is]  . .  a   perpetual! 
military  intendencie  by  tribe.     1645  EVI.I.YN  Diary  25  Jan., 
Hence  we  went  to  see  Dr.  Gil 'tis     who  had  some  interi/. 
in  an  Hospital  built  on  the  Via  Triumphal^  [  Rome).     1670 
COTTON  Ksfarnon  in,  x;.  548   TTndt;r  colour  of  som-    * 
mission  of  his  Intendancy.     1762  tr.  finschings  Sy^f.  < 

II  1. 619  Each,  .is  vested  with  the  intendancy  of  some  interior 
districts.      1825  CARLYLR  Sc/tillfr  App.  ii.  (1872)  265  The 
theatre  of  that  town  . .  owes  to  him  its  foundation,  and  its 
maintenance  through  his  long  Intendanry.  1870  Dail; 

27  Sept.,  The  intendancy  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Lagny. 
b.  fig.  Superintendence. 

1727  WARRURTON  in  Tracts  (1789)  1:8  The  Atomist 
Lucretius,  whose  cold  Philosophy  had  formally  excluded  all 
Intendency  of  a  superior  Mind. 

2.  A  district  in  Spanish  America  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  intendant  (intcndente  . 

[1808  PIKF.  .Vi'/mv-y  Afiss/ss.  Ml.  Aup.  liSio)  4  The  fore- 
going nine  administrations  or  intendencias,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  the  province  of  Nuevo  San  Ander  ..form,  as  I 
believe,  the  whole  political  government  of  the  vice-roy  of 
Mexico.]  1810  Ed  in,  AY?'.  XVI.  08  The  intendancy  uf 
Guanaxuato  has  568  inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  1836 
MACGILLIVRAV  tr.  Umnholdf  s  Trw.  xxvi.  395  The  silver  . . 
was  deposited  in  the  provincial  treasuries  established  in  the 
chief  places  uf  the  intendancies. 

Intendant  (inte'ndant),  sb.  Also  7-9  -ent. 
[a.  F.  intendant  (1591  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  ad.  L.  in- 
tendcnt-em^\.  pple.  of  intendcre;  cf.  INTEND  v.  25.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  charge,  direction,  or  superin- 
tendence of  a  department  of  public  business,  the  affairs 
of  a  town  or  province,  the  household  of  a  prince 
or  nobleman,  etc.;  a  superintendent,  a  manager. 
Used  originally  and  chielly  as  the  title  of  certain 
public  officers  in  France  and  elsewhere ;  often 
repr.  Fr.  intendant  or  the  corresponding  term  in 
other  languages. 

Among  the  officials  thus  denoted  are  :  (a)  The  functionary 
who  formerly  administered  a  French  province,  according  to 
the  system  introduced  under  Richelieu  in  the  ijth   cent., 
called  al.io  in!t''idnnt  of  justice^  poln  r,  and  finances,    (b) 
The  second  officer  in  Canada  during  the  French  rule,  pos- 
ing  civil  ;md  maritime  jurisdiction.     \  i   In  Mexico,  the 
principal  officer  of  the  treasury  or  of  the  district,  exercising 
administrative  and  some  judicial  authority  iSp.  into;  • 
a.  As  a  French,  Spanish,  or  other  foreign  title. 

1652  EVKI.YN  S/.  France  (R.),  Subordinate  to  him  are  four 
other  intendents.  ^1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  AY/-,  xv.  §  153 
The  Intendant  of  the  Province  [of  Nismes],  who  is  the 
Supreme  Minister  in  all  Civil  Affairs  throughout  the  whole 
Province.  1676  tr.  GwiilatitrSs  I  'oy,  A  thens  395,  I  saw  the 
Vizier  . .  talking  to  . .  his  Kiaia,  or  Intendant  of  his  house. 
1744  A.  DOBBS  /ftw&mV  Bay  21  The  Intendant  of  Canada 
wanted  to  discover  these  Countries  from  thence.  1803 
M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls,  b  Corr.  (1888)  II.  121  The  viola- 
tinn  of  the  Spanish  treaty  by  the  Governor  and  Intendent 
at  New  Orleans.  1812  HRACKENRIDGE  l'ieu-s  Louisiana 

traffic  . .  was 


of  official  tyranny.  1871  SMILKS  Cliarac.  iv.  (1876)  116 
Having  served  as  an  intendant  of  the  army  in  Switzerland 
under  M 

b.  In  I'.nglish  (or  American)  use. 

1696-7     EVELTH    Carr,    -.-..    Ian.,    Sir    Christopher    Wren, 
his    Majesties  Surveyor  and    Intendent   of  his   liuilu 
1776  Rltnlc  ,  1 862)  VII.  57=  There  shall  1 

is  annually  appointed  by  this  General  Assembly,  as 
iants    of    trade.     1796    Mousi.    Anie>:   Gtaf.    I.   678 
Charleston  was  . .  divided  into  13  wards,  which  choose  as 
many  ,  wlimn  the  citixens  elect  an  Intendant 

of  the  city.     1844  I  > 
.appointed  him  . .  Intendant  of  his  household. 

C.  fig. 

1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qnal.  11800)  IV.  20  The 
intendant  of  his  principles,  or  the  former  of  his  manners. 

2.  lute nJanl-  General,  a  chief  or  supreme  inten- 
dant. 


i  ING  i  os  Ltt.  t.-  f.  i.urw.  />«/. 

(18381  X.  11,  I  recommend  that  there  should  be  an  Inten- 
dant Genet al  appointed  to  ea.'h  of  these  an 

Hence  Inte'ndantisni,  the  system  of  governing 
by  intendants  ;  Inte'ndantship,  the  office  01 
tion  of  an  intendant,  intendancy. 
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1889  Atlifiiriiin  5  Oct.  451/2  We  I 

'   tu  the  seventeenth  century.     1892   <  '. 

&;iven  by  order  of  Frederii  k  II.  u 
-•slaus  \on  Ki 

Inte'ndant,  «.    [In  sense  I,  later  form  of  1    I 

1,  1.  IVITM.  : .  .  -AM'.] 
fl.  Attentive,  paying  attention.   Obs. 

.  1440  (Ifstn   Kim:.    t.   XV.    =;;•  (Add.  M 
maundide  .  .  that  all  shuld  be  intend.-iunte  to  kyng  leyre  . . 

hym   selfe.     1581   I.AMBAI 

These.. bee  charged  to  lie  diligently  intendant  about   thr 
execution  of  all  and  singular  the  prf , 

2.  Intending.   ;- 

1882-3  SCMAH   l'->'  "'•  1801  Intn 

communicant*. 

Intended  .inte-nde.r,  ///.  a.  (s/>.)    [f.  INI  : 

7'.  +  -F.I)'.] 

1.  I'urposed  to  be  done  or  accomplished ;  de- 
signed, meant ;  designed  to  t>c  what  is  denoted  In 
the  noun  (cf.  IXTKNHIN<!  pf>/.  a.  b) ;  done  on  pur- 
pose, intentional. 

1586  A.  DAV  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (t62s)  67  In  EpUl, 
hortinc;  "i  Per-\\  ruling,  the  intended  vertue  of  goodnesse  uf 
every  thing  is  more  amply  set  forth  by  the  opposite  evil], 
!594  J-  DICKI.NSUN  Arisbas  11878)  37  You  may  prosecute 
yom  entended  iourney.  1643  SIR  T.  I'.ROU-NK  A'.V/e.  .!/.•</. 
Pref,  §  i  A  ful  and  intended  Copy  uf  that  Pici  e  which  was 
must  imperfectly  and  surreptitiously  published  before.  1703 
MOXON  .lAv//,  J:.r<  t\ .  ^i  Hammrr  it  down  to  your  intended 
Thickness.  1772  yuntits  Lrlt.  l.xviii.  -541,  I  say  this,  with- 
out the  least  intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author. 
1868  FNI:I.M.\N  Xi»-in.  (  \>'.i/.  1 1.  \  iii.  104  His  intciuleil  bride 
sprang  by  direct .  .descent  from  the  stock  of  the  great /Klfred. 

1 2.  Stretched  out  or  forth,  outstretched  ;  ex- 
tended ;  increased  in  force  or  intensity,  strained. 

1590  SPFNSFR  /•".  Q.  I.  xi.  38  With  sharpe  intended  stin?. 
1592  R.  D.  llypnereti'iitfuhia  58  b,  I  did  take  great  pleasmt. 
with  my  intended  :tiliiiii.uiun.  in  seeing  of  such  ..  sumple- 
ousnes.  1647!!.  \&.Qn&S9Mgq/Sdil\\.  i  i.  xviii.g  My  strong 
intended  voice  all  the  wide  world  shall  fill.  1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  IX.  45  Unless  an  age  too  late,  or  coldCHmat,  or  Years, 
damp  my  intended  wing  Deprest. 

fo.  Of  a  person  :  Minded,  resolved,  having  the 
purpose;  to  be  intended,  to  intend,  to  puqiose.  Obs. 

1576  FLF.MIM;  Panopl.  F.fist.  87  By  this  little  crop,  judge 
you  . .  and  how  they  are  intended.  1586  DAY  /•"«!'.  Seer. 
(1625)  138  O  that  you  are  intended,  -to  marry  unto  nim  my 
neece,  your  yongest  daughter  upon  a  sudden.  1625  K.  LONG 
tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  (16381  425  Being  now  furiously  in- 
tended of  her  death,  she  hastened,  and  yet  often  stucke  at  il. 
1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gtuttmfft  Life  Peiresc  \.  102  He  was 
intended  to  return  into  France,  and  to  lay  his  bones  by  the 
bones  of  his  Father  Julius. 

B.  tolloq.  as  sb.  An  intended  husband  or  wife. 

1767  Woman  cf  Fashion  II.  6t  Continually  taken  up  with 
his  precious  Intended.  1807  \V.  IRVING  Salmag.  4  Apr., 
1  see  her  doubting,  hesitating,  stand.  .And  sigh  for  her  in- 
tended in  his  place.  1838  DICKFNS  AVr//.  Xick.  \ii,  What 
is  the  reason  that  men  fall  in  love  with  me  . .  and  desert 
their  chosen  intendeds  ? 

Hence  Inte-ndedness,  the  quality  or  fact  of  being 
intended. 

1800  W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Kfag.  X.  S  The  perpetual  ten- 
dency (or  rather  intemififiiessl  of  each  and  all  toward  (for) 
progressive  improvement. 

Intendedly  Unte-ndedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-i.Y^.J  By  intention,  intentionally,  designedly. 

(11641  BP.  MoeNTAGU  Acts  *  Man.  (1642!  89  lacob.  by 
Iiidah,  meaneth  ..  not  so  intended)?,  that  particular  Tribe. 
1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  7  Power  to  execute,  not 
dentally  but  intendedly,  the  wrath  of  God  upon  evill  doers. 
1748  Kl'-HARDSON  Clarissa  (iSnl  VI.  iv.  45.  '  «'••><  SoinS 
towards  her,  with  a  countenance  intendedly  changed  to  love 
and  softness.  1818  J.  H.  FRERF.  Let.  in  Smiles  Mem.  J. 
Murray  (1891)  II.  XX.  2^  The  expression  was  ambiguous. 
and  I  fancied  that  it  was  intendedly  so. 

Intendence  (inte-ndens).  arch.  [f.  INTEND  v. : 
see  -F.NCE.]  The  paying  of  attention,  attendance  ; 
spec,  •writ  of  intendencc  and  i -esfonJcn, r,  in  13- 
ijth  c.,  a  writ  under  the  Great  Seal  in  favour  of 
one  who  received  an  appointment  from  the  King, 
ordering  all  persons  concerned  to  be  iiitetiitcti/cs 
el  respondentcs  to  him,  i.  e.  to  attend  and  respond 
to  his  request  >. 

Also  called  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  (Rot.  Lilt.   1 
Introd.  61  -frit  <lf  intendtndo  :  the  English  formula  occuis 
in  1448  (Willis  &  Clark  Arch.  Hist.  Cam!'.  I.  <99'  a*  'lo  lie 
attenJing,  helping,  and  councelling '.     See  aba   I 
a.  i  quot.  18^5. 

1687-8  in  Sarum  Church-:  '  J96)  343 

W.  Snrman  labour  and  intendence  upon  plummer,  car- 
enters.  1881  F.  S.  HAVDON  in  Cat.  rat.  K.'lls  i  K.ln:  /,  in 
42«</  Kef.  f.  K.  R.  6 10  Mandate  of  intendence  and  respond- 
ence  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  Oxford  |etc.]  and  to  the 
bailiffs  in  the  cities  and  burghs  ..  in  favour  of  Roger  tic 
Wanton  and  lulu,  de  Swineford  .  .  to  h,.!. 
market  |Hc.|.  "  1895  I-,V.  Hist.  Kr.:  Apr.  217  tdward  I. 

iddrcsseJ  writs  of  intendence  and  respondence  in  h 

Intendency,  -ent:  see  IXTKXI 

Inteuder  ;  inte-ndsj).    Also  6  in-,  enteudour. 
[f.  IxTFNn  f.  -I-  -KB  '-    \Vith  the  form  enter 
UF.  entfndioiir.  -for  (\-;f.\\  c.  in  Godet.1.  moil.  F. 
entenJeur  imderstander,  hearer.] 

1    ( )ne  who  intends  01 

1513  MoKK.A'iY://.  ///dSS3   -•?  Well  i^rceyuynE  th.it  It 

iOM  entendoursj  of  suche  > 
Ithet  haue  hadde  ll,, 
1627  77  I 


INTENDMENT 

1660  rita  Mittiilrrt  Stytttit.  ti  He  cannui 

.  •  • 
-nder  of  Publii}ue  charity. 

(2.  i  its. 

1640  \ i  < 

•-•  I  mender. 

Intender.var.ii!  I  nl:c  Icndtr 

Unte-ndible.  =  en-,  7  in- 

Sec  also  .    [In  sense  l,  a.  I 

(Mthc. .  <mceiu.ib)e,  intelligible,  umlei- 

ttandabli  >n/re  In  uniliTStand,  after 

n   1..  tyjx1  *infr ndil>ilis\   in  ^cnw   .'.  from  juristic 
sense  of  I..  int,nJ"rr  t<i  nvcr,  :  in  J 

L  L'i 

i48oC»xi<i\  h'aylft  ,  and  en- 

2.  /  am.  i.'.i|inlili'  • 

1613  MK  II.  FIKLII  La:,'    i<.;C)5i  .1  barrr 

iotcndiblc  at 

•      l..\v         C  1630 

in  kushu.  ///.>.'  .iilendible,  llml 

the  Parliament  shuuld  . 
their  priviledge. 

t  lute  udillient.    Oh.     [ad.  mcil. I. .  inttndi 

mcnt-i<< 

1.  Unilrrstamlii.  i    I. 
1528  \.\ 

. .  I   sail  d  . 

2.  Intention,  |  urj 

1595  MARKHAM  Sir  ii  i  preuenl 

not  heaiiens  imcnjinirni.     1601  R    i 

157  Christ. -being  the  complement  of  the  l-awc,  ami  the 
intendiment    of  -  &   MAUkMAM 

Dvntl'  Knight  I.  i.  in  Ha?l.  Dottslfy  X.  129  And  what  are 
\  our  intendittp 

3.  Attention,  attentive  ci<nsi<ler.itinti. 

1590  SM  N.sfH  /•'.  Q.  \.  xii  31  Till  uell  ye  wote  by  grave 
intcncliinent,  \\'hat  WGI: 

With  breach  ol  r:tyd. 

Intending    int<  noirj  ,  :/•/.  sb.    ran.      [I.   IN 
•  -i.vt; '.]     The  action  of  the  vL  INTF.NP; 
intention,  attention,  stretching,  etc. ;  a  miipose. 

a  1536  Calisti'  fr  Mt-!il>ya  in  Hazl.  llmislry  I.  63  God  re- 
ward thee  for  thy  gentle  intending.  1611  FLORIO,  Imtfniti- 
iticnto.  . .  a  purpose,  an  intendment  or  intending.  1876 
MAUDSL:  •  .  mi  i.  6  An  unavoidable  intending  of 

the  mind  to  the  realities  of  nature. 

Intending  (inte-ndirj  ,  ///.  fl.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•ixi; '-.]  Tliat  intends;  havinj;  intcntiimi. 

1660    KtLLEl;    Mi.rt   C^ntfiiifl.    II&4I)    I 
sensible. .that  their  wcll-intc:  l<:en  im 

posed  on.     1802  IJALKY  Nat.   'rlital.  x.  I  2  (1819)  143  The 
intending  mind  of  a  Creator. 

b.  Qualifying  the  agent-noun  corresponding  ti> 
an  inf.  after  the  verb  intend;  hence,  by  extension, 
with  other  sbs.  used  proleptically  :  Purposing  to  be. 
that  is  (snch)  in  intention. 

1788  Bl'RKE.V/t.  ag!t.  //,r.t.';'».i-t\Vlc-;.  XIII.  l?4  If  he  rave 
the  Nabol>  over  to  nn  intemli  '^'J-  I876^•^u. 

P^LIOT  Dan.  /'.--.  xi,  M.'trriaceable  men,  or  what  the  new 
Knslish    calls  'inti-nding   bridegrooms'.      1884   .    . 
19  jrm.  90/3  Intending  subscribers  should  communicate  with 
the  author. 

Hence    Inte'ndingly    aii:\.    with    intentiun,  in 

1678  Cri  >u  MKTII  Inltll.  .•>)•>,'.  i.  iii.  5  37-  162  We  do  not  act 
fatally  only,  but  elcctivcly  and  intern!!1 

Intendment  vinte'ndment).     Forms  :    a.  4-7 
entend(e)ment.     0.  6-7  intende-,  6-  intend- 
ment.   [a.  1'.  t -iHfiukmtnl  understanding,  formerly 
interpretation,  view,  opinion,  end, 
intention   1,12th   c.  in   Hatz.-Darm.  i.  f.  tnttnJre  : 
see  ISTEXU  v.,  and  cf.  I.\TKNIHM>NT.] 
fl.  The  faculty  en  n.'tum  ..I  ui;i'.  ratandii 
CI374  CiiM'cKR  TroylusK.  1668  (n 

cynennc  k;in  Ncntendement  considere. .  '1  hiscruwel  peyne- 
of  pis  sorwful  num.      c  1384  —  //.  Fn 
entendement    Nas   never   yit   y-sent.      1413 

-,;.  ;4   }!,-  »erkes  ben  infynyte..so  that 
none  entendement  ne  may  them  vndei--.  .:  a  141°  Hoc- 

(  i  i  \  K  lh-  /w\-.    rri'ic.  !<)(>-{  Mi  maisler  Chaucer. 

e     Mirour    of   frucitiuiis   entendenu nt.      1553    I 

. -rorruplion  of  this  our  fl, 
•nl   entendement   were   both   overwhelmed.      i«ot 

the  thing  con 

f2.   \\.-u  ol 
tion  or  interpretation  of  a  matter;  view.     In  later 

,„;,  ,  ,  ;  [  I.  105  He  saith  in  his  entendemenl. 

Thai  yet  thei.  1485(^x1.: 

r  thenlendement  of  'S4» 

entendement    so   fully   consei.i  I6l5 

,.i.jn  entendnr' 
matter- 
take  away  a 
tendment  all  one  as  to  talc 

3.  Meaning  conveyi 
import.   .'- 

-,  '  double  me., 

IIQO  G 

Ihe^ke  telle  I 
The  i,- 


INTENEBHATE. 
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INTENSIFY. 


entenJement  Be  treted.    1548  HAU.C/I>'««.,  Hen.  IV 172  Fye 
hie  enu-ndement.    1610  CUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  i.  (1611)  5 

1767  l\vtry 

ft.  Reg.  235  dark  intend- 

;--.  KII.  344  Aphnaof  noisier 

:;itendnient. 

4.  Law.  The  construction  put  upon  anything  by 
the  common  law ;  the  sense  in  which  the  law  under- 
stands a  thing ;  true  meaning  as  fixed  by  law. 

Csiiiiitpn  iti't'nj/itent,  customary  or  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  law.     (Cf.  2.) 
1574  tr.  I.ifttt' .'("/i  Tfnnres  119  The  righte  of  fee  simple 
.ibeiance,  that  is  to  say  alonely  in  the  remembrance, 
entendemente  and  consideration  of  the  lawe.    a  1577  SIR  T. 
SMITH  d'tmn-.v.  E'tg.  11609)  117  The  Ordinary  'which  is  th'- 
Bishop  by  common  intendment).     1613  SIR  H.  FINTM  Latv 
(1636)  354  A  man  may  be  a  Knight  that  hath  no  freehold  : 
So  cannot  an  Earle  or  Lord  by  common  entendement.    1747 
CARTK  Hist.  £ng.  I.  295  AH  the  possessions  . .  which  had 
been  always  either  in  express  terms,  or  by  common  intend- 
'    of  law  understood  to  be  exempted.     1780  M.  MADAN 
Thelyphthcrti  I.  165  With  respect  to  the  moral  intendment 
of  those  law-.     1885  I.,r.u  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  250  Every 
intendment  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  long  continued 
usage.    1897  BRYCE  Ittipr.  S.  Africa  155  Britain  still  claimed 
that  they  were,  in  strict  intendment  of  law,  British  subjects. 
t5-  The  act  or  fact  of  intending;  will,  purpose, 
intent ;  that  which  is  intended,  an  intention ;  a  de- 
sign, project.  Obs. 

1450-80  tr.  Sccreta.  Secret.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  35  He  owith  to  be  a 
man  of  good  feith  and  trewe,  and  wijs  to  know  thyn  entende- 
ment. c  1470  HARDING  C/iron.  ccxi.  ii,  [He]  wasfulllyke  It 
to  haue  destroyed  by  theyr  entendment.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V. 
i.  ii.  144  \Ve.  .leare  the  maine  intendment  of  the  Scot,  c  1630 
RISDON  .V/<r74.  De^'crt  (1714)  II.  261  The  Spaniards  had  In- 
telligence of  his  Intendments.  a  1703  KI'HKITT  On  N.  T., 
//<•/'.  x.  4  The  intendment  of  our  Apostle  in  these  words, 
is  to  prove  that  [etc.].  1804  FHSSENDEN  Democr.  (1806)  I. 
165  To  state  the  motives  and  intendments,  In  constitutional 
amendments. 

t  b.  The  purpose,  design,  or  object  of  any- 
thing. Ot>s. 

1616  JACKSON  Creed  VIIL  xiii.  §  i  The  Law,  whose  true  in- 
tendment alwayes  is  to  make  all  men  willing  to  doe  to  others, 
as  they  desire  should  bee  done  unto  them.  1680  BURNET 
R^htster  1.1692)  112  Friendship  and  Converse  were  amon^ 
the  Primitive  Intendments  of  Marriage.  1732  NEAI.  Hist. 
1'itrit.  I.  414  It  was  not  the  intendment  of  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, to  invest  any  new  powers  in  the  Crown. 

1 6.  Tendency,    inclination ;    also,    the   general 
character  or  nature  (of  a  thing).  Obs. 

1509  HAWI:S  Joyf.  Mt'tfif.  xi,  To  auaryce  he  had  entende- 
ment. 1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  I.  <  1625)  23  The  Epistles 
.  .bee  commonly  without  addition  at  all,  either  of  praise  or 
mislike,  or  any  other  intendment.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div. 
Logike  56  The  Sunne  hardeneth  clay. .from  the  nature  of 
the  clay,  not  intendment  in  the  Sunne. 

1 7.  A  charge,  an  office  ot  supervision.   Obs. 
1638  FOHU  Fancies  i.  i,  Well  he  merited  Th'  intendments 

ot-r  the  gallics  at  Leghorn,  Made  grand  collector  of  the 
customs  there. 

t  Inte'iiebrate,  i>.  Obs.    [f.  late  or  med.L. 

type  *intmel>rare>  f.  in-  (In-12)  +  tenebrare  to  make 
dark,  f.  tench's:  darkness:  cf.  It.  intenebrare  'to 
end.irken"  (Florio),  OF.  entenebrer  (I3th  c.  in 
Godef.).]  trans.  To  darken;  to  render  obscure. 

1618  WOTTON  in  Rcliq.  (1672)  251  No  more  then  a  pretty 
conjecture  inlenebrated  by  Antiquity.  1656  KLOUNT  Glos- 
sogr.,  To  intenebrate  (intenebro),  to  endarken  or  obscure. 

So  t  Intenebra-tion,  darkening,  obscuration. 

1656  HOBBES  6  Less.  iii.  Wks.  1845  VII.  240  There  is 
within  you  some  special  cause  of  intenebration.  1658 
1'niLLU's,  IntcH'-bration,  a  darkning  or  obscuring. 

Illteiierate  (inte-nere't),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
L.  type  *iHtenerare,  f.  in-  (IN-  a)  -t-  tener  tender  : 
see  -ATE  3.  Cf.  It.  intetierire,  OF.  entendrir  to 
become  tender.]  trans.  To  make  tender,  soften, 
mollify  (Hi.  andyfif.). 

1595  DANIEL  Sonn.  x,  Thou  pow'r  that  rul'st  the  confines 
of  the  night.  .Intenerate  that  heart  that  sets  so  light  The 
truest  love  that  ever  yet  was  seen  1  1631  BRATHWAIT 
Wkimzies,  Metall-man  62  Elixate  your  antimonie  ;  intene- 
rate  your  chrysocoll.  1637  Hi.  HALL  Remedy  Pro/>hane- 
nesse  11.  §  13  Feare  intenerates  the  heart,  making  it  fit 
for  all  gracious  impressions.  1668  Phi!.  Trans.  III.  699 
M.  (iarenciers  observes  of  Sugar,  how  it  intenerates  the 
flesh.  1753  JOHNSON  Pr.  f,-  Medit.  23  Apr.  in  Bositv/l, 
I  hope  they  intenerate  my  heart.  1811  Self  Instructor  536 
To  intenerate  the  hairs  of  wool.  1872  W.  R.  GREG  Enigmas 
Lift'w.  172  Prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  .purifying, and 
inteneratmg  the  devotional  part  of  our  nature. 

Hence  Inte-nerated,  Inte'nerating///.  aJjs. 


larger  number,  there  is .  .disease  of  a . .  fatal  character,   a  1861 

w  l\vt.  ll'fa.  (1874!  135  The  teeming  South  !!i. 
life  and  warm  intenerating  balm. 

Inte-nerate,  ///.  a.  rare.    [f.  L.  type  *intcncr- 
a/its,  pa.  pple.  :  see  prec.J     Intenerated,  softened. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  RICHARDSON. 

Inteneration  (intencr<Ti'j3n).    Now  rare.    [n. 

of  action  f.  prec.  vb.  :  see-ATiON.]  The  action  ufin- 

tenerating.  or  fact  of  being  intenerated  ;  softening. 

ifa6    BACON   Sylva   §  58    Restauration    of  some   Degree 

-jl   louth;   and  Inteneration  of  the   Paris.      z564 

5S    The     pleasaiiter    or    plumper    and 
larger  Apple  being  the  effect  of  some  Inteneration.     1822 

70-1  The  due  degr.  . 
I  [of  meat  ]  may  be  .1 
to  the  pi  linger. 

tlnte-nible,  are     ft   IN  a  t  i.  type 


+ttnil'ilist  f.  Uncre  to  hold.  Cf.  INTEXABLE.]  In- 
capable of  holding  or  containing. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  \.  iii.  208  In  this  captious,  and  in- 
it-ruble  [/•(>/.  i  intemiblej  Sine,  I  still  poure  in  the  waters 
of  my  loue. 

lutensate  (inte*nsf;t),  ;".  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*in&nsdre  f.  i)itens-it$  INTKNSE,  or  as  freq.  of  in- 
tendcrf.  to  stretch)  +  -ATE-'  7.]  trans.  To  make  in- 
tense; to  intensify.  Hence  Inte'nsated///.  a. 

1831  ('\RI.YLE  -1//V.  Ess.,  Early  Ccrtn.  Lit,  (187?)  III. 
202  Like  an  infinitely  intensated  organ  of  Speech.  1837 
—  />-.  Kev.  III.  v.  i,  In  colours  all  intensated,  the  sublime, 
the  ludicrous,  the  horrible  succeed  one  another.  1856 
EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  iv.  58  To  intensate  the  influences 
that  are  not  of  race.  1870  WHITTIKR  in  Pickard  Lift?  (1894) 
II.  567  Perhaps  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  their  possession  .. 
inten-atcs  the  love  I  feel  for  them. 

Intensation  (intense-Jan),  rare.  [n.  of  action 
from  prec.]  A  making  intense,  intensification;  in- 
tensified condition. 

1826  CARLVLE  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  I.  372  The  breath  of 
life  (seton  Herder)  is  but  a  higher  intensation  of  light  and 
electricity.  1833  —  Misc.  Ess.,  Diderot  (1872)  V.  39  Cooks 
..  who  ..  cause  the  patient,  by  successive  intensations  of 
their  art,  to  eat  with  new  and  ever-new  appetite. 

Intensative  (inte*nsativ\  n.  and  sb.  rare.  [f. 
L.  *intensat-,  ppl.  stem  of  *inftn$(irt'  +  -IVK  :  see 
INTENSATE,  and  cf.  -ATIVE.] 

A.  adj.   =  INTENSIVE  a.  4. 

1870  SITRCRON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixv.  13  The  intensative 
particle  F|N,  aph  . .  jea.  1880  B.  NICHOLSON  in  Athen&nin 
i3  Dec.  815 'i  [In  Shaks,.  flfiefs.  A",  v.  i.  59]  '  wondrou*' 
is  not  an  attributive  of 'snow  ',  but  an  intensative  attributive 
of  '  strange*. 

B.  sb.   =  INTENSIVE  B. 

1853  G.  J.  CAYLF.V  Las  Atforjas  xvii.  II.  79,  I  also  took 
occasion  to  use  'plus  betes  que  des  philosophes'  as  an  in- 
tensative of  common  folly.  1880  A7.  4-  Q.  6th  Ser.  II.  324 
'  Infernal '  used  as  an  Intensative. 

Intense  (inte-ns),  a.  Also  5  intens.  [a.  F. 
intense,  ad.  L.  intens-its  'stretched,  strained,  tight, 
violent',  rarely  'intent',  pa.  pple.  oltintend?re\  see 
INTEND  V.  In  origin  a  doublet  of  INTENT  a.,  q.v.] 
Etymologically,  Stretched,  strained,  high-strung. 
Hence : 

1.  Of  a  quality  or  condition  :  Raised  to  or  existing 
in  a  strained  or  very  high  degree ;  very  strong  or 
acute ;    violent,  vehement,  extreme,  excessive ;  of 
colour,  very  deep;  of  a  feeling,  ardent  (cf.  also  3). 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xiv.  65  pe  north  . .  whare  com- 
ounly  esmare  intense  cold  ban  in  ober  placez.  1435  Misvx 
J-'ire  of  Love  \.  2  Sum  tyeme  more  &  more  intens,  &  sum 
tyeme  les.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  iii.  33  Vrines  not  of  so 
high  intense  a  colour.  1667  EVELYN  DTary  4  Apr.,  The 
cold  so  intense  that  there  was  hardly  a  leaf  on  a  tree.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  \.  10  Titan  then  exerts  His  Hcut  intense, 
and  on  our  Vitals  preys.  1816  ACCUM  Chan.  Tests  (1818) 
288  The  colour  is  a  pure  intense  indigo  blue.  1857  KI-SKIN 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  48  The  . .  intensest  possible  type  of  the 
greatest  error  which  nations  and  princes  can  commit.  1883 
Jlardwictis  Wwtogr.  Chem.  (ed.  Taylor)  240  The  black 
colour  is  even  more  intense  than  an  experienced  chemist 
would  have  anticipated. 

2.  transf.  Of  a  thing  :  Having  some  character- 
istic quality  in  a  very  high  degree ;  intensely  forci- 
ble, bright,  hot,  etc.  « 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Physioen.  242  A  middle  voice,  betwixt 
intense  and  remiss.  1707  FLOVF.R  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  357 
The  intense  Pulse  is  great  and  frequent.  1802  PALEY  Nat. 
T/teol.  xix.  §  3  (1819)  289  A  supply  of  poison,  intense  in 
quality,  in  proportion  to  the  smallncss  of  the  drop.  1821 
SHELLEY  Atfonais  xx,  Th'  intense  atom  glows  A  moment, 
then  is  quenched.  1852  M.  ARNOLD  St-lf-defencc  iv,  From 
the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven,  Over  the  lit 
sea's  unquiet  way.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  T/tit/e  xxvii,  The 
yellow  stars  grew  more  intense  overhead. 

b.   spec,  in  Photography :    --=  DENSE  a.  3. 

1879  Casselfs  TccJm.  Ednc,  III.  143  Beginners  often 
make  their  negatives  too  intense. 

3.  Of  personal,  esp.  mental,  action,  etc. :  Strained 
or  strenuously  directed  to  some  end ;  intent,  eager, 
earnest,  ardent.     (Often  not  distinguished  from  i.) 

1645  MILTON  Tctrach.  Wks.  (1851)  155  Somtime  slackning 
the  cords  of  intense  thought  and  labour.  ijuiBBBJEKLEy&ru 
§  86  Cruel  vigils,  occasioned  either  by  sickness  or  by  too 
intense  application  of  mind.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian 
xi,  Vivaldi  listened  with  intense  attention.  1849  MACAUI.AY 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  464  They  looked  with  intense  anxiety 
towards  England.  1851  CARPENTF.K  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  444 
A  state  of  unusual  activity,  either  from  intense  thought, 
from  prolonged  exertion,  or  from  continued  anxiety.  1874 
SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  if.  v.  §  3. 172  A  man  may  live  a  \<-iy 
intense  life  if  he  be  p,i^-l m.i!'  1>  <lu\  ..t'-d  to  field-sports  or 
beetles.  1882  OUIUA  Mitrcnunn  I.  vlL  155  Her  voice 
intensest  passion  and  longing  to  the  words. 

4.  Of  a  person:  fa.  Having  the  thoughts:  stren- 
uously directed  to  some  end  ;   intent  upon  (afroitt} 
something.    Oh.     b.   Feeling,   or   susceptible   to, 
intense  emotion  or  affection. 

1640  W.  BRIDGE  True  Sonldiers  Convoy  14  A  man  i^;  satde 
,s  sleepe  when  he  is  so  intense  about  one  busines  that 
ih  not  regard  another.    1677  W.  HUBBARD  Ktirrniirf 
y  were  so  intense  upon  The  Project  they  were  about. 
1724  I)r  Km,  ,1  Aw.  i  •,>  48  We  found  the  elector 

intense  upon  the  strengthening  of  his  army.     1830  MAC  KIN- 
iiKti  12  Oct.  in  Life  (1836)  II.  476  '  The  intense  school 
ined  as  always  u>ing  the  strong*". 

ion.     1871  FARU.MX   li'an.  J/i\t,  ji. 
1  \  rn  l\i-an  hati'fn  ni  .  .  tin-  dei  . 

..•  I'lait-  i/f  th--  intf-n  e    iViiiilli.tii 


5.  transf*  Of  language,  aspect,  etc. :  Expressing 

•  T  manifesting  intense  feeling,  pui|  ••>  •  ,  ftc 

1684  KARL  ROSCOMMON  /Cs.f.  Tmnifl.  1',-rst-  344  Sublime  or 
low,  unbended  or  intense,  The  sound  is  still  a  Comment  on 
.the  Sense.  1838  MACAULAY  Diary  in  Trevdyan  Lift:  (1876) 
II.  vii.  32  The  expression  singularly  intense  and  «tern. 
1860  MOTLFY  Xetherl.  (1868)  I.  vi.  322  It  is  als  >  instructive 
to  observe  the  intense  langr 

t  6.  Tending  strongly  ;  prone.  0/>s.  rare. 

1620  VENNER  l-'t'a  Recta  viii,  172  In  sleep,  the  --pints  are 
more  intense  to  concoction. 

t  Inte'USed,  ///.  a.   Obs.  rare.     [f.  i  .  /;; 
(see  INTENSE  a.\  +  -ED'.]      Intensified. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Obscq.  51  Thou  desired'st  to  . .  beard 
the  Truth  with  as  intcns'd  a  Zeal,  As  Saints  upnii  a  fa£.t 
Night  quilt  a  M'-:il. 

Intensely  (jnte'nsli),fwft'.  [f.  INTENSE  a,  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  intense  degree  or  manner. 

1.  In  a  very  high  degree ;  very  greatly,  strongly, 
or  deeply ;  violently,  vehemently  ;  extremely. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNR  Pseud,  Ep.  in.  xxi.  161  They  intently 
heat  the  aire  above  their  surface.  1698  KRVRR  Ace,  E.  India 
*V  P-  53«^c.  Intensely  cold  Anights.  1712  Ai 
No.  303  Pi  There  are  some  which  glow  moie  intensely. 
and  dart  a  stronger  Light  than  others.  1805  WOKDSW. 
Prelude  xn.  177,  I  loved  whate'er  I  saw:  nor  lightly  loved, 
Ilut  most  intensely.  1897  MARY  KINCSLKY  if.  Africa  560 
Sticky,  slippery  mud,  intensely  sticky,  and  intei^ely  slippery. 
b.  With  intense  feeling,  expression,  etc. 

1860  RUSK  IN  M^d.  Paint.  V.  vi.  x.  93  Titian  will  only 
paint  a  fan  or  a  wristband  intensely,  nc\  er  a  flower.  1886 
K.  DOWDEN  Shelley  I.  ii.  41  He  lived  intensely  in  his  oun 
imaginings,  wise  or  idle,  beautiful  or  feebly  extravagant. 

f  2.  With  strenuous  effort,  attention,  or  exertion  ; 
eagerly,  earnestly,  intently.  Obs.  or  merged  in  i. 

a.  1614  DONNE  Biaflararos  (1644)  112  To  doe  even  that,  so 
intensly,  as  we  neglect  our  office  of  Society.  1659  Mn  TON 
7\  uj>t.  Conntnv.  Wks.  (1851)  400,  I  began  to  consider  more 
intensly  thereon  than  hitherto  I  have  bin  wont.  1743  !. 
DAVIDSON  sEneid  iv.  35  Trojans  intensely  ply  their  work. 
1856  SIR  B.  BRODIE  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  in.  84  He  had  had  hi- 
thoughts  intensely  fixed  for  a  considerable  time  on  an  .. 
imaginary  object. 

Intenseness  (inte-nsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  intense. 

1.  Very  high  or  great  degree ;  violence,  intensity. 
a  1614  DONNE  RiaOavaro?  (16441  60  Though  it  merited  m,t 

salvation,  yet  it  diminished  the  intensnesse  of  Damnation, 
1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  39  The  vehemence  and  interne- 
nesseof  any  pleasure  is  proportionable  to  theti 
and  activitie  of  the  subject  which  is   affected    \\\\\, 
pleasure.     1768    HARRINGTON   in  Phil.    Trans.    I.V11I.  60 
The  intenseness  of  the  cold,  which  he  ..  experienced.     1829 
I.  TAYLOR  Enthus.  viii.  189  Proofs  of  the  energy,  purity  and 
intenseness  of  practical  Christianity  among  a  large  number 
of  those  who  made  profession  of  the  name. 

2.  Strained  quality,  strenuotisness  of  action  or 
thought     (In  later  use  not  distinguished  from  i.) 

1642  T.  GOODWIN  Heart  of  Christ  in  Heaven  16  The 
Hebrew  phrase  likewise  signifies  an  urgencie,  vchemencie, 
and  intensenesse  of  some  act.  a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  l-illcdu-. 
t!i<>  Spirit  (1867)  229  They  do  not  frequently,  and  with  in- 
tun  :u]iess  of  mind,  consider  the  abundance  ot  evil  that  i^  in 
it.  1727  SWIFT  Art  Polit.  Lying  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  122  Too 
greata  xeal  and  intenseness  in  the  practiceof  this  art,  1779- 
81  JOHNSON  /,.  /',,  Cwley  Wks.  II.  7  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness.  1819  WIFFE& 
Aoniitn  Hours  (1820)  22  With  a  more  melancholy  tenderness, 
And  more  subdued  intenseness,  I  would  scan  All  scene. 

Intensification  (inte'nsifik^-Jan).  [n.  of  ac- 
tion from  INTENSIFY  :  see  -FICATION.]  The  action 
of  intensifying;  intensified  condition. 

1847  LEWF.S  Hist,  rhilos.  (1867)  II.  73  An  intensification 
of  power  by  its  economy  of  effort  and  detlniteness  of  aim, 
1864  Reader  9  Apr.  450/1  The  combustion  is 
by  a  great  intensification  of  the  heat.  1880  GKAM  WUIIF 
E;  <  ry-Day  Eng.  46  Reduplication  is  . .  perhaps  the  earliest 
mode  of  expressing  intensification  of  interest* 

b.  spec,  in  Photography.  The  thickening  or  in- 
creasing of  the  opacity  of  the  film  of  a  negative. 

1879  CasselFs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  IV.  359/1  It  will  be  better  to 
employ  distilled  water,  .in  all  parts  of  the  process  until  ihe 
development  and  intensification  are  completed.  1883  Hnrd- 
ivich's  Photogr.  C/u-in.  (ed.  Taylor)  382  The  i'kiU-  should 
be  washed  and  dried  prcvKHU  to  its  bein^  intensified,  -OH'tiM 
intensification  be  found  necessary. 

Inte'nsifier  (-faiiaj).  [f.  next +  -£«*.]  Some- 
thing that  intensifies ;  an  intensifying  ngcnt :  spec. 
in  Pkotogr.  (see  next,  i  b). 

1835  Neio  Monthly  Mag.   XLIII.  293  There  are  many 
intensifiers,   I  say,  to  the  passion  of  love  ;    sucli  as  i 
j^ak'Usy,  pLK.'tiy.      1878  SPCRCKOS    'J'rttts.    />,<r'.    IV.  cvii.  4 
Sulitudc  is  a  i,'te;it  intensifier  of  misery.      1883  //<t>;;, 

Photogr.  ( 7n'/tr.  382  One  of  tin-  nldL-^t  Collodion 

Intensify  (inte-nsifai),  v.     [f.  I,,  fiitcus-m  IN- 
TKNSK  +  -rv  :  corresp.  to  a  L.  type  *//:. 
after  $anctiftcare%  etc.  :  see  -FY. 

In  a  note  tn  (|uot.  1817,  Coleridge  says  :   '  1  am  aware  th.H 
tins  wnrd  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  any 
classical  writer.      But  the  word,  '  to  intend  ',  w  =  : 
and  others  before  him  employ  in  this  set,  •  <»ni- 

pletely  appropriated  to  another  meaning,  that   I  could  not 
use  it  without  ambiguity  :  while  to  paraphrase  the  sen 
by  render  inteiisr',  would  often  !>:•  ami 

destroy  that  harmony  <>t  the  p'^ition  of  tlie  words  wi:i 
logical  position  of  the  thoughts,  which  iii  -ill 

composition,  and  more  especially  tlcstralile  in  a  close  philo 

i  :catj(.>n.    I  ha  vi.-  tht-refore  ba/arded  the  ••- 
intensify.    t)<  -nth    to   my 

-i  '.J 

1.  trans.  To  render  ii, 
to  :UIL;<> 


INTENSIFYING. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biag.  Lit,  \.  vii.  126  The  will  itself  by 
confining  and  intensifying  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  givi 
vividness  <>r  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever.  1855 
UK  KI:\S  /  ett,  (1880)  I.  no  Her  uneasiness  will  be  greatly 
intensified.  1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Koinola  xxxiii,  The  unknown 
l.iln  rinlli  around,  .seemed  to  intensify  his  scuse  of  lone1 
1873  TiiisrivAM  M.'ao  ii.  34  The  aurora,  .was  all  orange-red, 
wilb  grand  streaks  intensifying  the  rays 

b.  Photogr.  To  make  the  chemically  affected 
parts  of  (a  negative)  more  dense  or  opaque,  so  as 
to  produce  a  stronger  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

1861  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  i6i/i  The  negative  will  require  to  be 
intensified.  1883  (see  INTENSIFICATION  b]. 

2.  intr.  To  become  intense,  to  grow  in  intensity. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  Villcttt  xi,  His  expeUant,  vigilant, 
absorbed,  eager  look  never  wore  off:  it  rather  intensified. 
1896  R.  G.  MOULTON  Lit.  Study  BiHt  xv.  370  There  is  no 
relief:  the  action  intensifies. 

Hence  Inte'nsifled,  Inte'nsifying///.  adjs. 

1861  LYTTON  Str.  Story  I.  239  Thought  too  can  travel  in 
trance,  and  in  trance  may  acquire  an  intensified  force. 
1863  GKO.  ELIOT  Romola  Ixv,  There  was  an  intensifying 
flash  and  energy  in  his  countenance.  1883  H.  SPF.NCF.R  in 
CoKttmf.  Kir.  XL1II.  14  An  intensified  life,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as — great  labour,  great  profit,  great  expenditure. 

Intension  inte'nfan).  [ad.  L.  intensiC'ii-em 
stretching,  straining,  n.  of  action  from  intentllrt  to 
stretch:  see  INTEND,  INTENSE,  and  cf.  INTENTION, 
which  is  etymologically  a  doublet  of  this.] 

1.  The  action  of  stretching,  tension ;  straining.  ?  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  395  There  be  in  musicke 
many  divers   tunes  and  different  intensions  of  the   voice, 
which   the  musicians  call  harmonies.      1626  BACON  Syh'a 
§    181  The  Industry  of  the   Musitian  hath  produced  two 
other  Meanes  of  Straining,  or  Intension  of  Strings,  besides 
their  Winding  vp.     1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Anini.  ff  Min.  359 
From  great  intension  of  the  voice.     1858  HOGG  Lift-  Shelley 
I.  56  His  voice  . .  was  intolerably  shrill,  harsh  . .  of  the  most 
cruel  intension. 

2.  Strenuous  exertion  of  the  mind  or  will;  earnest 
attention,  intentness  ;  resolution,  determination. 

a  1619  W.  COWPER  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Da".'.  Ps.  cxix.  131 
A  vehement  intension  of  his  spirit.  1676  HALE  Contempt. 
l.  456  While  with  great  intension  of  mind  we  gaze  upon  the 
End.  1822  Examiner  251/1  Resolution  here  means,  a  bend- 
ing up,  an  intension  of  the  spirits.  1860  Cot-nh.  Mag.  I. 
675  Suddenly  1  found  myself  springing  to  my  feet,  and 
listening  with  an  agony  of  intension. 

3.  Increase  of  degree  or  force  ;  augmentation,  in- 
tensification.   (Opp.  to  remission.'}     [Cf.  Schol.L. 
inlensio  et  remissio  fonniv,  in  Peter  of  Ailly  a  1400, 
Prantl  IV.  105.] 

1610  HFALEY  I'ives'  Coinnt.  St.  Aug.  Cttie  of  God  (1620) 
^20  He  directly  affirmeth,  that  essence  adnuttetli  neyther 
intension  nor  remission,  more  or  less.  1615  CHOOKE  Kody  of 
Man  574  Parts  of  the  Eares  which  serue  as  well  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sound  into  them,  as  also  for  the  intension 
thereof.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphice  48  Brightness  is  the 
Intension  of  Light.  1751  HARRIS  Hermes  \\'ks.  (1841)  174 
Some  of  these  quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  inten- 
sion and  remission.  1842  M, ANXING  Serni.,  Sins  of  Infirmity 
(1848)  I.  231  The  mind  cannot  without  a  strain  be  ever  at  one 
pitch,  .it  must  have  its  intervals  of  intension  and  remission. 
b.  In  Evolution  of  Species  \  see  INTKRGENERA- 
TION.  Cf.  INTENSIVE  7. 

4.  Degree,  esp.  notable  degree,  of  some  quality, 
etc. ;  intensity,  depth,  strength,  force.     Often  con- 
trasted with  extension  in  sense  of  width  of  range. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  y.  §  4.  29  In  all  the  obiects  of 
delight,  we  may  find  a  certaine  intension  of goodnes  and  a 
certaine  extension.     1638  F.  JUNIUS  J'aint.  of  Ancients  326 
The  pictures  . .  having  vehemencie  and  intension,  seeme  to 
be  forcibly  expressed.     1651  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Serin,  for  Year  i. 
iv.  48  It  may  be  of  universal  efficacie,  large  in  the  extension 
of  parts,  deep  in  the  intension  of  degrees.     1855  H.  STKNCKH 
Princ.  Psychol.  II.  n.  vi.  50  note,  Intension  being  synony- 
mous with  intensity.     1888  \§tk  Cent.  May  718  The  essence 
of  farming  on  virgin  soils  is  extension;  on  old  land  it  is 
intension.     18988.  J.  ANDREWS  Chr.  $  A^ntichr.  i.  8  The 
hostile  kingdoms  should  not  only  increase  In  extension,  but 
also  increase  in  intension. 

5.  Logic.  The  internal  quantity  or  content  of  a 
notion  or  concept,  the  sum  of  the  attributes  con- 
tained in  it ;  the  number  of  qualities  connoted  by  a 
term   O  COMPREHENSION  4,   CONNOTATION   2b; 
opp.  to  EXTENSION  8b).    Cf.  INTENSIVE  a.  3. 

i836-6oSiR\V.  HAMILTON  Logic  viii,  The  Internal  Quantity 
of  a  notion, —its  Intension  or  Comprehension,  is  made  upof 
..the  various  characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into 
a  single  whole  in  thought.  1851  MANSEL  Proleg.  Log.  vi. 
I,i86o)  203  Formal  distinctness  as  regards  the  intension  or 
comprehension  of  the  concept.  1876  JKVONS  L(>ffic  Prim. 
v  §  23.  22  In  putting  steam  before  ship  we  have  greatly 
reduced  the  extension  of  the  term.  But  we  have  increased 
its  intension,  because  steam-ship  means  all  that  -hip  does, 
and  m<  IP*,  fur  it  means  that  the  ship  is  moved  by  steam  power. 

Ilitensitive  (inte-nsitiv),  a.  (j£.)  rare,  [irreg. 
f.  INTENSITY +  -IVE.]  =!NTENSATIVE,  INTENSIVE. 

1817  G.  S.  FABER  Ei$ht  Dissert.  (18451  !'•  '97  Intensitive 
reduplication.  1835  Nciu  Monthly  -!/«(.'-  XLIV.  5  The 
small  voice  of  the  nightingale  . .  seems  an  intensitive  and  a 
low  burthen  to  the  general  anthem  of  the  earth.  1879  L. 
STEPHEN  Hours  in  Library  Ser.  in.  167  The  highest  epithet 
applicable  to  Jeffrey  is  '  clever ',  to  which  we  may  prefix 
some  modest  intensitive. 

Intensity  (inte-nsiti).  [f.  INTENSE  +  -ITV  :  cf. 
Y.intmsitf  '1743  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  intense ;  a  strained  or  very 
high  degree   (of  n  quality,   condition,  or  action, 
or  of  the  characteristic  quality  of  something)  ;  ex- 
treme force,  strength,  depth,  brightness,  etc. 
VOL.  V. 
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1665  BOYLK  A:.I/.  llitt.Cfld,Dtfic.  H'tai: 

177  '  1 1    4^7  Susceptible  of  such  .111  i:  ,1.      1791 

Hi  RKF  .-Iff.  ll'Aifs  \\;      \l 
onlyangn  tity  and  intensity  of  t 

U'ks.  1846  I.  xii.  5, 

small  0111  :tion.      1834  M 

in   ll'ales  I.  90  The  water  from  tlu- 
must  be  very  deep.     1846  RISKIN  Mcd.  I'aint.   I 
§  3  Nature  exhibits  her  hues  under  an  inte:. 
which  trebles  their  brilliancy. 

b.  High-strung    quality  of  personal  feeling  or 
emotion  ;  strenuous  energy  of  action. 

1830  SOL-TIJFY  Lift  Bunyan  in  Pilgr.  38  This  led  him  to 
search  the  Hible  and  dwell  upon  it  with  an  earnestness  and 
intensity  which  no  determination  of  a  calmer  mind  could 
have  commanded.  1837  HICKKSS  /'/  /  ii.  M.  looked  at 
the  stranger  for  several  seconds  with  a  stern  intensity.  1876 
GFO.  ELIOT  /»««.  Der.  ii,  She  might  have  done  so  with  an 
agreeable  sense  that  she  was  living  with  some  intensity  and 
escaping  humdrum.  1876  LOWELL ,A»wng  rtiy  /,'A-J.  Ser.  u. 
'/  prdsiv.  243  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  needful  to  make 
his  nature  thoroughly  aglow  is  the  very  high  quality  of  his 
best  verses. 

c.  with//.  An  instance  of  this  quality;  an  intense 
condition. 

1847  BUSHXFI  c.  Chr.  .\:irt.  n.  viii.  iiS6i)  388  Over-dosing 
in  the  spiritual  intensities  of  religion,    a  1849  POF  Black- 
wood  Article  Wks.  1864  IV.  232  What  everybody  > 
the  intensities. 

2.  The  degree  or  amount  of  some  quality,  condi- 
tion, etc. ;  force,  strength,  energy  ;  degree  of  some 
characteristic  quality,  as  brightness,  etc. ;  esp.  in 
Physics,  as  a  measurable  quantity. 

1794  J.  HUTTOS  Pkilos.  Light,  etc.  29:  The  light  of 
greatest  intensity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  white.  1796 
KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  led.  2)  I.  26  Denoting  the  degrees  of 
intensity  of  some  particular  qualities  by  figures.  1831 
BREWSTER  Opties  xxii.  200  To  compare  the  polarising  in- 
tensities of  different  crystals.  1881  MAXVVKLL  El,-ctr.  ty 
Magn.  I.  168  The  force  on  a  small  charged  body  is  propor- 
tional to  its  own  charge,  and  the  force  per  unit  of  charge  is 
called  the  Intensity  of  the  force. 

b.  J'liotogr.  =  DENSITY  4;  cf.  INTENSE  a.  a  b. 

1855  HARDWICH  Photogr.  Client,  viii.  jit  With  the  inten- 
sity of  a  picture,  .the  developing  fluid  is  largely  concerned. 

Intensive  (inte-nsiv),  a.  (sb.)  [a.  F.  inteiisif, 
-ive  (14-1 5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  =  It.  intensivo, 
med.  or  mod.  L.  intensiv-us,{,  inlens-,  ppl.  stem  of 
intendere  to  stretch,  strain :  see  INTEND,  INTENSE. 
Late  L.  had  the  parallel  extensivus  EXTENSIVE.] 

1 1.  Of  very  high  degree  or  force,  vehement :    = 
INTEN-SE  a.  I .  Obs. 

15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  283  It  shall  be  to  euery 
chrysten  man  or  woman  more  intensyue  and  feruent  than 
is  the  naturall  loue.  1598  YONG  Diana  225  It  was  strange 
to  see  what  intensiue  loue  euery  one  did  beare  v>.  1621 
BURTON  Atiat.  Mel.  I.  iii.  in,  A  very  intensive  pleasure 
follows  the  passion  or  displeasure.  1687  Death's  Vis.  viii. 
74  Call  yonder  Planet,  Mercury,  Whom  such  intensive  Heat 
Will  not  Kvnporate. 

1 2.  Strenuously  directed  upon  something  (quot. 
1605);  strained,  earnest,  eager, intent;   =  INTENSE 
n.  3.   Obs. 

1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn.  It.  xi.  §  3  Fascination  is  the 
power  and  act  of  Imagination,  intensive  upon  other  bodies, 
than  the  bodie  of  the  Imaginant.  a  1638  PRESTON  Mt.  Ebal 
(1638)  5  It  is  nothing  else  but  an  intensive  bending  of  the 
mind  unto  Christ,  a  1639  WOTTON  Faralell  in  R(li<].  (1651! 
3  Being  almost  tyred.,  with  that  assiduous  attendance,  and 
intensive  circumspection.  1669  WOODHEAD  S/.  Tt-ri-sa  i. 
Pref.  12  Intensive  thinking  is  tedious,  and  tires. 

3.  Of,  relating,  or  pertaining  to  intensity,  or  de- 
gree of  intrinsic  strength,  depth,  or  fullness,  as 
distinguished  from  external  spatialextent  or  amount; 
of  or  pertaining  to  logical  intension. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  293  In  every  object  of  delight 
there  is  a  certaine  intensive  goodnes  and  perfei  ti 
there  is  an  extensive.  1626  JACKSON  Creed  \  in.  vi.  J  7  The 
intensive  infinity  of  the  satisfaction  for  the  sinnes  of  the 
world.  1641  Ltx  BROOKE  Kn^.  !•  pise.  I.  i.  3  Concomitants, 
we  may  call,  that  almost  illimited  power,  both  Intensive,  in 
sole  Ordination ;  Jurisdiction  . .  As  also  Extensive,  over  so 
•:ist  a  Diixc-.se.  1649  JF.ANF.S  ll'ks.  llftn'Cn  on  Earth  in 


(17341  169  The  part  immerged  of  each  Cylinder,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  Cylinder,  that  the  intensive 
gravity  of  the  Cylinder  bears  to  the  intensive  gravity  of  the- 
Fluid.     1798  W.'TAYi."R  in  Monthly  A'.T'.   \ 
we  endeavouring  to  characterize  this  work,  in  the  dialect 
peculiar  to  Professor  Kant,  we  should  observe,  that  i 
sire,  like  :  .  magnitude  is  small.     18456 

Huts.  I.ect.  Ser.  I.  iv.  58  The  record 

ive  (levL-K)pinerU.      1877  E.  CAIKP  rliilos.  Kant  it. 

In  all  phenomena  the  Re.d  has  inttnim  qlKintiiy 

b.  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  int 

1876!  GILBERT  O/r.  Aionem.  vi   (i8s»)  tl 
intensive  exercise  of  holiness.     1836-7   Si»  W.    H 
Mc'.al-h   xxiv.  (1859)  II.  100  Hearilm  :  aich  less 

extensive  in  its  sphere  "f  I- 
sight  •  but  in  the  same  propoi: 

or  sensation  more  intensive.     1899  Q.  K:-:  Oct.  4, 
whose  reciprocal   intensi\e   criticism   fanned  each  ot 
interest  into  flame. 

4.  1  laving  the  property  of  making  intense ;  in- 
tensifying; esp.  in  Gram.,  expressing  intensity; 
giving  force  01  emphnsis  ;  IXTEXSA 

1608  Tni'SFt  i.  S?>- tents  (1658)  630  Aristophanes  deriveth  it 
fi.im  'Alpha',  an   intensive  particle,   and 
signified,  'to  extend'.     1751  HAKRIS  //,-.. 


INTENT. 

seem  sometimes  to  part  with  thcii 
'•      tttoMai,  , 

1881  I-'AKHAR  /-.,/./>  (  fir.  I.  448  ante.    I 
Inteu 

iili-tlllHls     of    cull 

fishery,  etc.,  which  increase  the  productiveness  of 
a  given  area  -r,  extensive  in  which  the 

area  ot 

l83*   '  .  .  of  the 

;>e  both  to  a  more  extensive  and  a  • 

1865    Hints   15  Apr  .  Kuin 

the  face  the  occupier  » hose  farm  premises  are  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  an  'intensive  <  ultivation '.  1889 
Natttrt  f  .od  „,.,>. 

•  ihotis.     1899 

264.  300  There  is  little  probability  of  their  escaping  from 
being  caught . .  on  account  of  the  intensive  i 
6.  Med.  Applied  to  a  method  of  inoculation  in 
which  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced is  increased  in  successive  operations. 


1888  /',.//  Mall  <;.  ,  .istook  the  phialt.  and 

made  the  first  i  e  matter  which 

should  be  Used  fur  the  second.  1894  Lancet  j  Nov.  1049 
A  guinea-pig  which  had  undergone  '  intensive  treatment ' 
witn  Dr.  \  inn  had  died  '  stuffed  full  of  tubercle  '. 

1897  A  IH'iitfs  -\jsL  MrJ  1 1.  709. 

7.  Subject  to  intensification ;  characterized  by 
being  intensified. 

1888  J.  T.  C.LI  ii  K  in  I. inn.  A'of.  Jrxl  (Z.)  XX.  107  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  Intensive  Segregation,  under 
which  name  I  class  the  different  ways  in  Mhii_h  other  prin- 
ciples combine  with  Segregation  in  producing   1 ' 
Kvohr: 

B.  sb.  Something  thnt  intensities ;  sf,-i .  in  Gram. 
an  intensive  word  or  prefix  :  see  4. 

1813  W.  TAYLOR  /-''tf.  Sytisn.  -S  .-J-'t^m  ur  ytstken  is  to 
eat  into,  to  corrode  ;  it  is  the  intensive  of  the  verb  to  tat. 
1860  MARSH  f-.ng.  l.ang.  570  The  use  of  mere  sound  as  an 
accompaniment  and  intensive  of  sense  1888  SKF.AT  Ktytn. 
l~>ict.  s.  v.  To-  prefix,  Examples  of  the  addition  of  al  [  =all\ 
as  an  intensive,  meaning  '  wholly  '. 

Intensively  (inte-niivli,,a(iz;.  [f.  prec.  -l-  -LV'-'.] 
In  an  intensive  manner. 

L  In  a  high  degree,  intensely.     Now  rare. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  n.  i.  51  It  shewelh  them  very 
intensively,  a  1643  J.  SHPTE  Judgetn.  ff  Merey  (16451  '6? 
Thou  didst  more  intensively  hate  them,  and  multiply  their 
sprrowes.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Intensively,  extremely,  exces- 
sively, in  the  highest  degree.  1883  \atnrf  23  Niar.  481/2 
The  covered  flowers  being  less  intensively  coloured  than 
the  others. 

t  2.  With  strained  effort ;  earnestly,  assiduously, 
intently.  Ol's. 

1611-15   Bp.   HALL  Conttmfl.,  N.  T.  iv.  xi,   Let 
reverently,  and  intensively  upon  this  Belhesda  of  God,  that 
when  the  Angell  shall  descend  and  move  the  water,  our 
soules  may  be  cured.     1637  (iiLLtsn?:  En^.  /'./.  < 
vii.  28  Against  them  they  contend  more  remissely.  against 
us  more   intensively.     .  1655   ALG.    StnNFY   in   icM  Cat. 
(1884)  Jan.  61   Theire  desires  are  most  intensively  placed 
upon  one  object. 

3.  In  relation  to  intensity  or  degree  of  intrinsic 
force:  opp.  to  EXTENSIVELY  2. 

1641    tr.    Anns'   Mnr-row   Div.   200  This  admii 
differs  from  the  former,  both   intensively  and  e\i. 
1651  FKKNCH  Yorksh.Spa  ii.  28  The  lire  is  not  grc-.it  exten- 
sively, but  intensively,  because  it  is  kept  u  i 


xv.  339  The  same  power  .  has  continued  to  operate  in  in- 
len>ively  as  veil  as  extensively  increasing  activity. 

4.  In  regard  to  logical  intension. 

1674  OWFS  Holy  Spirit  (1693'  144  Intensively  or  Subjec- 
tively. 1864  BOWFN  J.Ojfi.  viii.  234  Interpreted  Intensively, 
this  Judgment  [Man  is  an  animal]  signifies  that  all  the 
attributes  of  animal  are  contained  in  or  among— form  a 
part  of— the  attributes  of  man. 

Intensiveness  (mte-nsivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inten- 
sive ;  vehemence,  intensity. 

«i6s6  USSMKR  Ann.  (1658)  207  The  heal  thereof 
creased   by  the   intensivenesse  of  the  Sun.     1656 
J-'nln.  Christ  221  This  love  is  for  its  intensivenesse,  motioi 
upwards  unto  heaven  . .  compared  unto  fire.     1704  NOMIS 
Ideal  H\->M  it.  iii.  151  Accomplishments  . .  that  . 
the  extensiveness  of  thought  carry  it  in  the  pu: 
before  those  that  consist  in  the  ini-  ;t      I°9a 

SCMAFHI  .  277  Peasant  indusi i; 

on  with  growing  inten-; 

Intent  in'c -m  .  sb.  Forms:  3-6  entent,  en- 
tente, j  ententte) ;  4-6  intente,  -  intontt  .  3- 
intent.  "  [MK.  had  two  forms:  i  ,i:t,nt.  it: 
tint,  a.  OK.  cntcxt  intention,  application  :— 1..  '«- 
tent-us  a  stretch  ing  out,  in  late  I.,  attention, 
tion,  f.  intent-,  ppl.  stem 

nte,    ititcntf,    a.    (  >1  .    iiit.ntc    n 
thought.  pose,  etc.  :-pop.l-  *im 

from  fern,  of  iiitenlns  pa.  pple.  (analogous  •• 
in  -ata,  etc.),  from  same  vii.    In  ME.  enttnt  appears 
to  be  more  frequent,  and  enlen:  •  before 

1500;  but  in  the  pi.  ententes,  the  two  forms  were 
indistinguishable,  nnd  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
them  in  sense.  The  form  with  in-  is,  rare  before 
1400,  while  en-  is  rarely  found  after  1550.  They 
were  equally  common  c  1500.] 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  intending  or  purposing; 
l.irmed  in  the  mind).  Formerly 
113 


INTENT. 

also,  in  more  general  sense,  \Vill,  inclination ;  that 
which   is   willed,   pleasure,  desire   (cf.  4).      Now 
chiefly  in  legal  phraseology,  and  in  the  expressions 
with  intent  to    hurt,  etc.^,  with  good  or  malicious    \ 
intent,  etc. 

n  1125  Ancr.  A'.  386  Haue,  in  al  bet  tu  dest,  on  of  beos 
two  ententes,  oSer  bo  togederes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2636 
ham  til  hir  tauedi  went  And  serued  hir  wit  god  entent. 
,-  ,375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Bcrtholomeus  279,  I  ame  redy,  Io,  to 
fulfill  al  Jnne  entent,  £  sacrify  to  hi  mawnment.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  11364,  I  haue  takon  intent  \K>  trait  ours  to  sle. 
r  1460  Play  Sacram.  120  My  curat  waytheth  vpon  me  to 
knowe  myn  entent.  15*6  TINDALE  Hcb.  iv.  12  And  iudgeth 
the  thoughtesand  the  intentesoffthe  herte.  1553'!'.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (15801  31  We  maie  advise  hym,  to  continue  in  his  good  i 
entent  1570  T.  NORTON  tr.  Nowefs  Catech,  (Parker  Soc.)  j 
2.-4  .Men  ought  not  to  be  beneficial  and  liberal,  of  intent  I 
to  get  thanks.  1660  Trial  Regie,  q  In  the  case  of  the 
King  ;  His  life  was  so  precious,  that  the  Intent  was  Treason 
by  the  Common  Law.  a  1716  SOUTH  Twelve^  Serut.  (1744) 
II.  112  It  was  Josephus's  intent  by  this  device  to  slubber 
over  the  massacre  of  these  innocents.  1769  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  IV.  iii.  35  The  bare  intent  to  commit  treason  is 
many  times  actual  treason.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  21  VI. 
496  In  a  will,  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  devisor  was  to 
be  observed,  and  the  law  would  make  construction  of  the 
words  to  satisfy  his  intent.  1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  ii, 
They  were  rushing  upon  the  old  peasant  with  no  very  mer- 
ciful intent.  1875  JGWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  V.  142  He  who 
wounds  with  intent  to  kill . .  shall  be  tried  as  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. 1896  DK.  ARGYLL  Philos.  Belief  408  Christian 
ethics,  .insists  on  a  purity  enthroned  in  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  1897  Daily  AV:w  13  Feb.  4/6  Sent  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude  for  wounding  a  man  with  intent, 
t  b.  Design,  plan,  project,  scheme.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  ManofLaitfs  T.  49  In  swich  place  as 
thoughte  hem  auantage  ffor  hire  entente  they  take  hir  her- 
bergage.  c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  625  Isres  in  his  fals  ententes 
Purposed  treson  and  sorowe.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  795  To  propose  their  entent  of  which  they  would 
to  none  other  person  any  part  disclose.  1665  MANLRY 
Grotius1  Low  C.  Warres  103  Subtle  in  the  managing  of  the 
Intents  of  that  Noble  and  great-spirited  Young-man.  1830 
JAMES  Damley  xxxviii,  The  nobles  joining  in  his  intent, 
showered  their  largess  upon  their  retainers. 

f2.  Attention,  heed  ;  intent  observation.   Obs. 

c  13*)  R.  BRUNNE  Medit.  43  Take  gode  entent  How  petyr 
and  iohne  from  hym  he  sent,  c  1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret., 
Gw.  Lordsh.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  105  pe  lew  wolde  noght  loke 
ajeyn,  no  gyf  entent  to  his  sawes.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  12 
He  behelde  her  with  grete  entente,  c  1570  Pride  fy  LowL 
(1841)  9  And  it  beheld  with  full  and  whole  intent.  1704 
STEELE  Lying  Lover  n.  (1747)  40  Betty,  do  you  see  with  what 
Intent.  .Penelope  gazes  yonder? 

t  3.  Intent  or  assiduous  effort,  endeavour.   Obs. 

a  1340   HAMPOLE  Psalter  xvi.  7  Wib  stalworth  entent  i 
adressid  my  prayere  til  be.     c  1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  Arc.    j 
28  The  peple  blisful  al  and  somme..him  to  honouren  dide    ! 
al  her  intent,     a  1450  L?  Morte  Arth.  3691  To  please  god     i 
Alle  that  I  maye  I  shalle  here-After  do  myne  entente.     1483 
Cath.  Angl.  197/1  An  Intente,. .opera. 

t4.  Mind,  or  an  act  of  the  mind  ;  understanding; 
the  mental  faculties  generally  ;  frame  of  mind,  will, 
spirit ;  perception,  judgement ;  what  is  in  the  mind, 
notion,  opinion,  or  thought  of  any  kind.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  365  (Gott.)  J?e  world  i  calle  wid  min 
ententis  pe  mater  of  foure  elementis.  c\y]$Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Egipdane  121  Quhene  gudmen  suld  to  faste  begyne,  of  syne 
to  clenge  bare  entent.  £1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Laitfs  T. 
824  She  taketh  in  good  entente  The  wyl  of  Crist.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  IH.  150  Her  dethe  and  his  living  She  chose 
with  all  her  hole  entent.  14x0  in  Ellis  O  rig.  Lett.  Ser.  in. 
I.  68  Vp  on  the  beste  wyse  that  we  cowde  deuyse  aftir  owr 
simple  ententes,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  370  Sic  fantasye 
fell  in  his  entent.  1513  BRADSHAW  St.  IVerburge  i.  7,  I.. 
cast  in  myne  intent  How  I  myght  spende  the  tyme  con- 
uenyent,  1613  LISLE  SElfric  on  O.  «$•  N.  Test.  Pref.  5 
Hereby  grew  . .  the  second  error  . .  worse  (to  their  intent) 
then  the  first. 

1 5.  Meaning  ;  import ;  purport.   Ohs. 

1303  R.  BRUNME  Handl.  Synne  Prol.  174  To  turne  it  fro  bat 
speche  away  In  to  latyn . .  pat  be  tnglis  mot  know  \>e  entente. 
Ibid.  976  Of  J>ys  tale  ys  alle  f>e  entent  To  kepe  weyl  J>c 
commaundement.  1495  Act  u  Hen.  VII,  c.  8  So  obscure 
derke  and  diffuse  that  the  true  entent  of  the  makers  therof 
cannot  perfitely  be  undrestond.  1571  FORREST  Theophilns 
347  in  Anglia  VII,  The  some  and  entent  of  hys  hole  re- 
queste.  a  1676  HALE  Contempl.  \\.  57  It  is  more  Large  and 
Spacious  than  the  intent  of  the  Text  bears. 
t  b.  Law.  —  LVTENDMEKT  4.  Ol>$. 

1574  tr.  Littletons  Tenures  17  b,  Hee  that  shall  haue  the 
lande.. shall  haue  the  same  lande  after  the  Entent  of  the 
surrender.  1608  W.  BRADSHAW  Unreason.  Separ.  26  What 
obedience  doe  they  promise  to  the  Prelates  in  the  intent  of 
the  Law,  but  onely  in  things  that  they  shall  judge  honest  and 
Lawfull.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  476  They  not  being 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  within  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  by  which  a  profit  may  be  fairly  made. 

6.  An  end  purposed ;  the  object  of  an  action,  etc.; 
aim,  purpose,  rare  or  Obs.  exc.  as  in  c. 

e  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  10  Ffor  bat  entent  anely  [bay] 
are  for  to  lowte.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  206  Thai  come 
weill  till  thar  entent.  1-1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  78 
That  nys  nothyng  the  entent  of  myn  labour,  c  1440  Jacob's 

W-W/(E.  E.T.  S.>79  Whanne..t>e  ende  &  \>e  entent  is  for 
to  don  berby  ony  dedly  synne,  banne  is  bat  desyre  . .  dedly 
synne.  1523  LD.  BERSERS  Froiss.  I.  cxl.  167  He  thought 
by  their  meanes  the  soner  to  come  to  his  entent.  1655  CUL- 
PEPPER,  etc.  Rwerius  xv.  iii.  412  Juyce  of  the  Knot-grass 
may  be  used  to  the  same  intent.  1754  CHATHAM  Lett. 
Nephew  iv.  22,  I  highly  recommend  the  end  and  intent  of 
Pythagoras's  injunction.  1863  KIXGLAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I. 
iv.  60  Some  outward  and  visible  figure  or  sign  to  which  the 
multitude  could  point  as  the  symbol  of  its  great  intent. 

t  b.  In  phrases,  as  to  what  intent,  to  that  intent, 
for  this  intent,  etc.   Ksp.  in  the  conjunctional  phrase 
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To  (f/?r)  the  intent  (that) :  to  the  end  (that),  in 
order  (that).  Obs. 

1390  GOWRR  Con/.  I.  180  [He]  axeth  hem  to  what  entente 
Thei  have  here  ferste  feith  forsake,  a  1450  Knt.  tie  la  Tour 
(1868)  161  Y  wolde  that  the  tyme  were  come  ayen  to  that 
entent  to  encrece  the  worship  of  alle  goode.  c  1460  FOR- 
TESCL  E  Abs.  <V  Lim.  Men.  ix.  (18851  130  But  this  is  writun 
only  to  the  entent,  J>at  it  be  wel  vnderstande,  how  [etc.]. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  xvii,  I  did  it  to  this  entent  that 
it  sholde  better  thy  courage.  1513  MORE  Kick.  Ill  (1883!  7 
[He]  forethought  to  be  king  ..  And  thei  deme,  that  for 
thys  intente,  he  was  gladde  of  his  brothers  death.  '5*3 
LD.  BKKNKKS  Froiss.  I.clx.  195  To  the  entent  they  somwhut 
to-breke  and  to-opyn  the  archers.  1526  TISUALK  John  xiii. 
28  That  wist  noo  man  at  the  table  for  what  intent  he  spake 
vnto  hym.  1569  J.  ROGERS  Gl.  Godly  Lone  (1876)  179  To 
the  intente  that  they  two  may  dwell  together.  1611  BIBLE 
John  xi.  15  To  the  intent  yee  may  beleeue.  1703  MAUX- 
DRELL  Joiirn.  Jerus.  (1732)  24  To  the  intent  that  I  might 
give  some  light,  for  the  better  deciding  [etc.]. 

C.  To  (/or)  all  intents  and  purposes  (less  usually 
to  all  intents}  :  in  regard  to  any  end  or  object,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  *  practically  '. 

1546  Act  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  §  i  To  all  intents,  construc- 
tions, and  purposes.  1555  RIDLEY  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  19, 
I  would  know,  whether  that  Christ's  words,  spoken  upon 
the  cup,  were  not  as  mighty  in  work,  and  as  effectual  in 
signification,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  (as 
our  Parliament  men  do  speak),  as  they  were,  spoken  upon 
the  bread  ?  16x9  STRAFFORD  Let.  in  Slingsby's  Diary  (1836) 
321  Your  self  [being]  as  formerly  vice  president  to  all 
intentts.  1709  ADUISON  Toiler  No.  96  r  2  Whoever  resides 
in  the  World  without  having  any  Business  in  it.  .is  to  me 
a  Dead  Man  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes.  1856  RUSKIS 
Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xiii.  §  5  The  materials  are  so  hardened 
and  knit  together  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
form  one  solid  mass.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Ess,,  POTTO  wnttn 
162  The  rest  of  the  nation  consists,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  of  one  immense  class. 

f7.  The  subject  or  theme  to  be  treated  in  an 
argument  or  discourse.  Obs. 

c  1460  Play  Sacram.  6  We  be  ful  purposed  w*  hart  &  wl 
thowght  Off  oure  mater  to  tell  y°  entent.  1594  J.  DICKENSON 
Arisbas  (1878)  41  Leauing  this  digression,  I  will  returne  to 
the  proposed  entent  of  my  discourse.  1638  F,  JUNK'S  Paint, 
of  Ancients  198  It  is  better  wee  should  pursue  our  intent, 
by  comparing  that  carefull  diligence  of  the  ancients  [etc.]. 
1670  E.  BORLASE  Lathom  Spaw  45  From  whence  this 
Patient  received  so  much  benefit :  But  to  our  intent, 
t  b.  Sc.  Law.  A  cause  in  litigation.  Obs. 

ri575  Balf  our"  s  Practicks  (1754)  373  Efter  that  the  partie 
has  chosin  ane  certain  nombre  ofwitnessis  for  preiving  of 
his  intent  he  may  not.  .desire  ony  ma  nor  thame  allanerlie 
quhom  he  has  chosin. 

Intent  (inte'nt),  a.  [ad.  L.  intent-its  bent 
on  (something),  strained,  attentive,  earnest,  eager, 
pa.  pple.  of  intendt're  to  IXTEXD  ;  cf.  OF.  intent 
intended,  attentive,  assiduous. 

Intent  and  intense  are  etymologically  doublets,  intent  us 
and  intensus  being  two  forms  of  the  L.  pple. ;  but  already 
in  L.  tntensits  was  (like  the  simple  fensvs)  more  restricted 
to  the  physical  sense  '  stretched,  strained  \  hence  '  in- 
tense, violent1,  while  intentns  was  extended  to  the  notion 
of  '  mentally  or  nervously  on  the  stretch,  intent,  eager, 
attentive*.  In  the  modern  langs.  this  differentiation  has 
been  made  more  complete.  So  with  intention,  intension.] 

1.  Having  the  mind  strenuously  bent  upon  some- 
thing ;   earnestly  attentive,    sedulously   occupied, 
eager,  assiduous;   bent,  resolved,    a.  Const,   ort, 
upon  ;  formerly  to  (af  or  inf. 

1610  ffytnne  in  Farr  S.P.  Jos.  7(1848)  28  How  intent  our 

?rayers  to  heare.  1654-66  EARL  ORRERY  Par  then.  (1676)  15  If 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  life  she  is  so  intent  to  destroy. 
1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Subj.  37  The  third  are  . .  always 
intent  upon  robbery.  1661  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  iv.  87 
The  Court  of  Rome  so  potent,  so  prudent,  so  vigilant,  so 
intent  to  their  own  advantage.  1674  tr.  Schemer's  Lapland 
107  Women  in  the  absence  of  men,  are  very  intent  for  some 
weeks  at  catching  fish.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  329  Intent  on 
high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band.  1866  KINGSLF.Y  /fereiv. 
i,  They  had  met  him  riding  along,  intent  upon  his  psalter. 
1888  J.  INGLIS  Tettt  Life  Tigerland  345  Intent  on  securing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  good  head  of  horns. 
b.  Without  const. 

1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  138  The  patient  fisher  takes  his 
silent  stand,  Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand.  1835 
LYTTON  Rienzi  x.  viii,  He  stood,  with  folded  arms,  musing 
and  intent. 

Comb.  1899  H'cstm.  Gaz.  19  Oct.  i  '3  An  alert,  very  intent- 
looking  man. 

2.  Of  the  faculties,  looks,  etc. :    Directed  with 
strained  or  keen  attention ;  earnest,  eager,  keen ; 
intense.     Const,  ott,  upon  (t^)- 

1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Li/ez-jb  The  Intellective  soule.. being 
once  freed  from  the  bodie.  .is  altogether  bent  and  intent  to 
contemplation.  1709^  STEELE  Tatter  No.  38  F  n  The  intent 
Application  with  which  he  pursues  Trifles.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  II.  199  The  eye  is  intent  upon  watching  the 
changes.  1830  D'ISRAKLI  C&as.  /,  III.  vi.  79  So  intent  was 
his  elegant  mind  on  those  treasures  of  literature  and  art. 
1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  ii.  20  His  eyes  are  large  ..  their 
expression  is  intent  and  meditative. 

f  3.  Intensely  active.     Opposed  to  remiss.  Obs. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  312  The  streams 
from  either  side  . .  arise  or  fall  according  to  the  motion  in 
those  parts,  and  the  intent  or  remisse  operation  of  the  first 
exciting  < 

t  Inte'nt,  v.  Obs.  Also  3-6  en-.  [In  branch  I, 
ME.  a.  OF.  entente-*-  to  intend,  attempt  (Mth 
c.  in  Godef.},  ad.  L.  intenttire  to  stretch  out  to- 
wards, direct,  threaten  with,  attack,  accuse,  freq. 
of  intendfre  to  INTKND.  In  sense  4,  a.  F.  intcnter 
(i4th  c.),  to  institute  (a  legal  process)  -  med.L.  i 


INTENTION. 

intentare  litem\  in  sense  5,  app.  directly  from  L. 
intent  are  ^ 

I.  1.  intr.  To  direct  the  mind  or  attention,  to 
give  heed,  to  attend  ;  to  be  intent. 

13. .  A'.  Alis.  2834  Whiles  the  people  of  the  toun  Kntentid 
to  Permeneon.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  n  (He]  entemid 
about  the  defence  and  saufegarde  of  the  gret  cite  of  Acres. 
1611  SPEED  Hist,  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  11632)  626  The  King  now 
wholly  intented  vpon  encrease  of  treasure. 
b.  trans.  To  attend  to. 

14..  Prose  Leg.  in  Anglia  VIII.  148  Ententynge  bat  J* 
apostel  seib.  4:1500  New  Notbroitne  Mtiyd  433  in  Ha/1, 
E.  P.  P.  III.  18  My  comaundement  Neuer  tentente. 

2.  intr.  and  trans.  To  intend,  purpose. 

a  ijpoCnrscrM.  26793  Sli[k]  penance  mai  ha  na  f[r]o,  Man 
dos  intent  at  eft  misdo.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  77 
To  aske  therby  all  thynges  that  he  entented  shulde  be  asked 
therby.  1494  FABYAN  Chron,  iv.  Ixviii.  46  He  expulsed.  .his 
fader  Herculeus  Maxymyanus  y*  ententyd  agayne  to  haue 
been  Emperoure.  1523  LD.  BEKNERS  froiss.  I.  ccxxxv.  331 
To  leme  what  their  enemyes  entented.  1577-87  HOLINSHED 
Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  1. 196  Donald.. had  understanding  what 
these  outlawes  intented. 

3.  trans.  To  make  an  attempt  on  ;  to  try  to  seize. 
c  1400  Scnvdone  Bab.  550  Ferumbras  than  gan  to  assay  c, 

If  he  myght  that  praye  entente. 

II.  4.  trans.  To  institute  (a  legal  action).  Sc. 
15..    Acts  Sederiint  6  (Jam.)  The  saidis  Lordis  declaris 

that  the  samen  sal  not  prejudge  ony  persons . .  of  thair  lawful 
defences,  .aganis  ony  actioun  to  be  intentit  heireftir  nt  his 
Majesties  instance.  1673-4  Laudtrdale  PaJ>?rst  He  heard 
that  she  hade  given  orders  to  intent  a  law  suit  against  him. 
1737  J.  CHAMBEKLAVNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  ii.  iv.  376  (Scotland), 
The  Lord  Advocate,  .intents  no  Processes  of  Treason,  except 
by  Warrant  of  Privy-Council. 

5.  To  accuse,    b.  To  level  (an  accusation),  rare. 

1613  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  Pref.  Verses  (N.>,  They  were 
her  errors,  whilst  she  intented  Browne.  1695  J.  SAGF 
Article  Wks.  1895  I.  389  The  accusation  was  intented 
against  the  Queen. 

t Inte'ntable,  a.  Oh.  rare*0,  [ad.  late  L. 
iutentabil-is^  f.  in-  (Is-  :;)  +  *tentabiti$t  f.  tentare 
to  try,  to  TEMPT.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  fntental'lf,  that  cannot  be  tempted. 

t  Intenta'tion.  Ol>$.  rare.  [ad.  L.  intentdtion- 

ctti  stretching  out,  in  late  L.  (Tertull.,  v.r.  intentio} 
accusation,  n.  of  action  f.  intent  are  :  see  INTENT  ?'.] 
An  accusation  ;  a  threatening. 

1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempt.*  O.  T.  xix.  ii,  Witnesses 
come  forth,  and  agree  in  the  mtentation  of  the  crime.  1656 
BLOUNT  Glos$ogr.t  Jntentation,  a  menacing  or  threatening. 

tlnte'nted,///.  </.  Obs.     [f.  INTENT  + -ED.] 

1.  =  INTENT  a.  2. 

1633  P.  FLETCHER  Elisa  n.  xiii,  So  did  she  quake,  And 
with  intented  eyes  upon  them  gazed. 

2.  Intended,  purposed. 

1624  SANDERSON  Twelve  Serin.  (1632)  444  If  my  intented 
course  led  me  that  way. 

3.  Legally  instituted. 

1639  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Queries  of  State  Wks.  (1711^  177 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  proscribe  and  forfeit  country-men, 
professing  one  religion,  without  process  intented  or  law? 

t Inte'ntfully.  adv.  Obs.  rare"'',  [f.  *intent- 
ful  (f.  INTENT  sb.  +  -FUL)  +  -LY  -.  But  perh.  a  scribal 
corruption.]  Attentively. 

.1410  LOVE  Bonavent.  Alirr.  x'li.  29  (Gibbs  MS.)  f>ei 
fonden  hym  syttyngemongedoctoures  of  lawe  herynge  hem 
ententfully  [S/ierarJ  MS.  &  //".  de  H'crdf,  ententifly]. 

tlntential,  a.  Obs.  ran.  [irreg.  f.  INTENT 
sb.  +  -IAL,]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  intent  or 
meaning  :  cf.  INTENT  sb.  5. 

?ri47o  G.  ASHBV  Active  Policy  Prince  39  Poems  14 
Thaugh  all  thynges  be  nat.  .swetely  englisshed.  .1  byseche 
you  hertely  to  excuse  it,  So  that  I  kepe  intential  substance. 

t  Inte'ntible,  a.  Obs.  In  5  en-,  [a.  OF. 
en-,  intentible  (Godef.),  f.  L.  type  *intentibilis, 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  intendere  to  INTEND:  see  -IBLE.] 
Understandable,  intelligible. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlix.  g6b/it 
I  haue  now  a  voys  ententyble  ;  and  I  was  late  dompe. 

Intention  (inte'njan),  sb.  Forms:  a.  4-6  en- 
tendon,  (-cy-,  -one,  -oun(e),  5-6  -tion,  (-oun\ 
5  -sioun,  6  -syon.  &.  5-6  intencion,  (-cy-, 
-one,  -oun(e),  5-  intention,  [a.  OF.  en-,  in- 
tencion, -fittnt  -fioji,  -fOH  stretching,  intensity,  will, 
thought,  opinion,  etc.  (isth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad.  L.  intention-em  stretching,  straining,  effort, 
attention,  application,  design,  purpose,  etc.,  n.  of 
action  from  intendfre  to  INTEND.  A  doublet  of 
intension  ;  see  note  to  INTENT  a.] 
I.  General  senses. 

f  1.  The  action  of  straining  or  directing  the  mind 
or  attention  to  something ;  mental  application  or 
effort ;  attention,  intent  observation  or  regard ;  en- 
deavour. Obs.  (but  cf.  7  b). 

c  1400  Rent.  Rose  4701  Mow  sette  wel  thyn  entencioiin,  To 
here  of  love  discripcioun.  c  1450  tr.  DC  hnitationf  in.  xxx. 
99  Neuere  to  relesse  be  soule  fro  intencion  of  heuenly  I1- 
1481  CAXTOS  Myrr.  \.  iv.  12  Therfore  he  [God]  gaf  to  hym 
[man]  witte  and  reson  to  haue  entencion  to  \iyrn.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.dcW.  1531)  160  Attencion  or  intencyon  for 
>ur  purpose  here  is  onely  the  attendaunce  study  8:  diligence 


the  king  refusing,  he  pressed  with  that  instance  and  inten- 
ti  in  ..  till  at  last  he  tendered  the  same  upon  the  ponn 


INTENTION. 

hU  ^a^.ldle.  1651  Fullers  Al>cl  Redii1.,  Bolton  589  Being  ad- 
vi.'jed  by  I'hisitians.  .to  break  off  the  strong  intcntiua  of  In* 
study, he  icjecied  their  counsell.  1690 LOCKE  llmn.i'nd.  \\. 
xix.§  i  When  the  Mind  with  great  Earnestness,  and  uf(< 
fixes  its  View  on  any  Idea  ..  it  is  that  we  call  Intention  or 
Study-  1749  Br.  LAYIX<;TGN  Enthns.  Methodists  (1754!  I.  ii. 
39  Disease  caused  perhaps  by.  .deep  Intention  of  Thought. 

f2.  The  action  or  faculty  of  understanding;  w:iy 
of  understanding  (something)  ;  the  notion  one  has 
of  anything.  Also,  the  mind  or  mental  faculties 
generally  ;  of.  INTENT  sb.  4.  06s. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  4521  pe  I  ewes  and  criston  men  . . 
Sal  pan  thurgh  even  entencion  Assent  in  Crist  als  a  r</, 
1390  GOWLR  L\-»{f\  II.  77  Resonable  entenciont  The  wnicb 
out  of  the  soule  groweth  And  the  vcrtue  fro  vice  knoweth. 
i48jC\XTON  G.  de  lit  Tour  Livb,  I  wylle  answers  after 
myn  acluy>  and  intcncion.  1500-30  DUNBAR  focnis  ix.  114, 
I  synnit  in  consaiving  thochtis  jolie,  Vp  to  the  hevin  extol- 
ling myne  ententioun.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  t\V.  de  W.  1531) 
161  b,  Ye  the  idyot  may  haue  . .  nis  entencyon  fully  set  to 
desyre  the  iyfe  eternal!. 

f  3.  The  way  in  which  anything  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  meaning,  significance,  import.  Obs,  or 
blending  with  5. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lffi>e  \\\.  ii.  (SkeaO  1.  140  For  neces- 
i-ary  &  necessite  been  wordes  of  mokel  intencion.  1638  I1 . 
IUNII-S  l\iint.  c/ 'A xcients  310  That  front  thci. 
the  full  intention  of  the  conceit,  wee  might . .  rightly  appre- 
hend the  whole  argument.  1668  CULPEPPEB  &.  COLE  Bart/iol. 
Anat.  t.  iii.  6  If  we  will  beleive  Galen  ..  Whose  Intention 


230  The  intention  of  the  pa 
S.  Cox  Ex^os.  Ser.  i.  ii.  22  The  story  of  every  man  has  a 
religious  intention  and  significance.] 
4.  The  action  of  intending  or  purposing ;  volition 
which  one  is  minded  to  carry  out ;  purpose,     t  Of 
intention,  on  purpose,  intentionally  (obs.}. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Piacidas  229  Of  his  synnis  repent- 
yng,  As  man  of  gud  entencione.  1430  LYDG.  St.  Margaret 
381  Men  supposyng  ..  There  was  closed  grete  tresour  and 
rychesse,  Brak  the  vessel,  of  entencyoun.  1551  ABP.  HAMIL- 
TON Catech.  (1884)  29  We  suld  keip  the  commands  of  God 
with  ane  rycht  intencioun.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  .y 
Commit}.  (1605)  264  There  is  not  that  disposition  and  good 
intention,  which  ought  to  be  betwixt  so  neere  a  couple. 
1645  SLINGSDY  Diary  (1836)  166  Having  it  once  in  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  Bristol,  a  1780  JOHNSON  in  Bosnjeil  an.  1753, 
[At  one  time,  Johnson  said  to  Beauclerk]  You  never  open 
your  mouth  but  with  intention  to  give  pain.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  59  Our  actions  are  judged  good  or  evil, 
according  to  our  intention.  1887  FOWLER  Princ,  Mo>:  n.  v, 
Intention,  as  distinguished  from  motive,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  action  itself,  on  the  other,  may  be  defined  as  the  volition 
immediately  preceding  the  overt  act. 

5.  That  which  is  intended  or  purposed;  a  pur- 
pose, design. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  x.  527  It  wes  his  entencioune  Till 
put  him  in-to  auenture.  £1430  Pilgr,  Lyf  Manhode  in. 
xxxii.  (1869)  153  It  is  wel  ..  myn  entencioun  j?at  Jrou  mako 
me  ber  of  collacioun.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  203  It  is  a 
saying  among  Divines,  that  Hell  is  full  of  good  Intentions, 
and  Meanings.  1748  F.  SMITH  1/oy.  Disc.  I.  118  It  was  not 
the  Intention  that  the  Ships  should  go  higher  up.  17.. 
JOHNSON  in  Bosivell  Apr.  an.  1775,  Sir,  Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.  1771  WESLEY  Serin,  ii.  n.  §  9  'Hell  is 
paved'  saith  one  'with  good  intentions'.  1818  CRUISE 
Digest  (ed.  2!  V.  167  Sir  W.  Blackstone  thought  the  deed  of 
uses  sufficient  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

b.  colloq.  in  //.  Purposes  in  respect  of  a  proposal 
of  marriage. 

[1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  IV.  ii.]  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride 
Sf  Prcj.  xxxiv,  Colonel  Fitzwilliam  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  intentions  at  all,  and  . .  she  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
to 


FLOR.  MARRVAT  Under  the  Lilies  xxxiii,  '  Why  1  I'm  just 
about  to  ask  you  your  intentions  1 '  '  Don't !  please  1  I1  or  I 
am  married.' 

6.  Ultimate  purpose;  the  aim  of  an  action  ;  final 
for  which  anything  is  intended 

c  1410  HOCCLEVE  Mother  of  Gad  52  Cryst  of  thee  hath 
deyned  for  to  take  Flessh  and  eek  blood  for  this  entencioun 
Vp  on  a  crois  to  die  for  our  sake.  1484  CAXTON  Fables_  of 
/Esop  n.  iii,  To  consydere  and  loke  wel  to  what  entention 
the  yeft  is  gyuen.  1556  A  urelio  fy  Isab.  t 1608)  E  iij,  To  none 
other  intension,  than  onele  to  begille  them.  1652  FRENCH 
Yorksh.  Spti  iv.  48  It.  .serves  as  effectually,  .for  most  inten- 
sions that  almost  any  Physick  is  prescribed  for.  1773  HEI  i> 
Aristotle's  Log.  ii.  §  2  (1788)  25  The  intention  of  the  cate- 
gories is  to  muster  every  object  under  ten  heads.  1878 
MORLEY  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I.  Carlyle  201  One  thing  to  estimate 
the  intention  and  sincerity  of  a  movement,  when  it  first 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men,  and  another  thing  to  pass  sentence 
upon  it  in  the  days  of  its  degradation. 

f7.  Stretching,  tension  :   •=  INTENSION  i.  Obs. 

1580  LVLY  Enphues  (Arb.)  383  As  Musitians  tune  theii 
strings  who  . .  either  by  intention,  or  remission,  frame  them 
to  a  pleasant  consent.  1616  Rich  Cabinet  123  So  doe  we 
vnbend  bowes..  lest  continuall  intention  should  hoow  the 
bowe,  or  bieake  the  string.  1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  57 
By  intention  of  speech  a  vein  opening  in  my  Lungs  caused 
such  a  flux  of  blood. 

b.  Straining,  bending,  forcible  application  or 
direction  (a/the  mind,  eye,  thoughts,  etc.).  (Akin  to 
i,  but  with  more  of  the  notion  of  tension  as  in  7.1 

1638  F.  JuMfs  Paint,  of  Ancients  206  We  shall  doe  well 
lo  breath  our  selves  now  and  then.. by  unbending  the  inten- 
tion  of  our  thoughts.  1659  Gentl.  Calling  n\  §  13  Noi 
able  to  endure  so  much  seriousness  and  intention  i,t  mind. 
01716  SOUIH  V'ri'iVrr  .SY/v«.  11744!  X.  326  The  toll  and 
labour,  and  racking  intention  of  the  brain.  i862lHOREAU 
Exciirs.,  Autumnal  Tints  (i863>  262  It  required  a  different 
intention  of  the  eye  in  llie  same  locality, to  see  different  plants. 
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t  8.  Intensification:  =  INTENSION  3.  Obs. 

1603  HOLLAND  riutareh*s  Mor.  69  Moral!  vcituc  ..  tern- 
>ercih  iii'  nd  intention  ..  of  the  passions.    1638 

,  faint,  of  Ancients  276  IJrightncssc  may  bee  sa>d 
o  bee  nothing  else  but  of  Light.     1758  J,  S. 

I.e  ffttin's  Oottt  i.-:  Order 

of  Fevers  consisting  of  Intention  and  Rcmi 

f9.  Inclination,  tendency.   Obs. 

1594  PLAT  Jcitvll-ha.  II.  35  II  i  i«wter 

sawcer,  it  hath  an  intention  towardes  ceruse. 
II.  Specific  uses. 

10.  Surf,  anil    McJ.  An  aim    or  purpi' 
sealing  process  ;  hence,  a  plan  or  method  of  treat- 
ment,    [med.  L.  curatioiiis  in/cittio,  transl.  o  TJJS 

aataa  axoiros  Galen  (ed.  Kuhn  I.  3X5' .]     anh. 

cl^oetLanfranc's  Cirnrg.  18  Al  be  ' 
low  diuers  pat  it  be,  it  is  on  [of]  bre  maners,  be  tn 
doyngeofbat,  bat  is  hool,  be  sccundc  to  liclc  b.it.  \ 
ffe  .iij.  is  remeuynge  of  bat,  bat   is   to  mychc.     1541    K. 
COPLAND    Guyttons    Fori'tul.,    etc.    S  j,    In    the    cure   i>f 
colde  apostemes  be  iij  intencyons.     The   fyrste  is  to  egall 
the  mater  antecedent.     Tlie  seconde  is  I1 
Ami  y    ihyrde  is  to  correct  y-  accydentes.     1701  T.  Ki 
(title)  PharnUCOpceU  Extempmanea  ;  ur,  a  Ijoiiy  of  N 
Medicines,   answering   most    intentions  of  cure.      1727-41 
CHAMUKHS  Cjt^-)  Intention  or  Intension,  HI  medicine,  that 
judgment,  or  method  of  cure,  which  a  physic  i.ui  for; 
himself  from  a  due  examination  of  symptoms.   1822-34  (/, 
.Study  J/i-,/.  (ed.  4)  IV.  378  Some  of  the  indic.itiims  of  tlic 
disease,  however,  have  given  rise  to  a  much  bolder  intention. 
b.  spec,  va  first  intention,  the  healing  of  a  lesion 
or  fracture  by  the  immediate  re-union  of  the  several 
parts,  without  granulation ;   second  intuition,  the 
healing  of  a  wound  by  granulation  after  suppuration. 

1543  TRAHERON  Vigors  Chirurg.  11586)  130  b,  Solution  of  | 
continuitie  in  the  flesh  may  be  restored  by  the  waie  of  the 
first  intention.  1767  GOOCH  Treat.  Wounds^  I.  130  The 
first  intention  belongs  to  incised  wounds,  and  is  performutl, 
by  bringing  their  lips,  as  much  as  possible,  into  contact  . . 
The  second  intention  is  accomplished,  by  promoting  diges- 
tion, and  regeneration  of  the  loss  of  substance.  1813  J. 
THOMSON  Lect.  Injletin.  125  The  first  [mode]  is  by  adhesion 
without  granulation  ;  this  Galen  termed  re-union  by  the 
first  intention;  the  second  is  re-union  by  granulation  ..  re- 
union  by  the  second  intention.  1859  J.  BROWN  Rab  4-  F. 

11.  (1862)  26  The  wound  healed  '  by  the  first  intention '. 

11.  Logic.  The  direction  or  application  of  the  mind 
to  an  object ;  a  conception  formed  by  directing  the 
mind  to  some  object ;  a  general  concept,  first 
intentions,  primary  conceptions  of  things,  formed  by 
the  first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
things  themselves  ;  e.  g.  the  concepts  of  a  tree,  an 
oak.  Second  intentions,  secondary  conceptions 
formed  by  the  application  of  thought  to  first  in- 
tentions in  their  relations  to  each  other  ;  e.  g.  the 
concepts  of  genus,  species,  variety,  property,  acci- 
dent, difference,  identity. 

The  introduction  of  these  terms  is  due  to  the  early  Latin 
translation  of  Avicenna,  b  which  the  Arabic 


lat  '  perceptions,  notions  *,  pi.   of 

'  what  is  perceived  by  the  intellect,  intelligible,  known  ',  is 
rendered  by  intentiones.  Thus  tr.  Avicenna  Metaph.  I,  2 
(Prantl  II.  321)  Subjectum  vero  logicae,  sicut  scisti,  sunt 
intentiones  intellect®  secundo  [jLJUl  eDjUaxU  al-iniiC- 
quldt  al-p'iniyah],  quae  apponuntur  intentionibus  primo 
intellectistJjiM  cyi>y*U  ai-ma&3*l<lt  al-uW],  secun- 
dum  quod  per  eas  pervenitur  de  cognito  ad  incognitum. 
Hence  in  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280)  Metapk.  I ;  I,  i 
(Opp.  ed.  Jammy,  Lugd.  1651,  III.  3/1)  Scientia:  logics 
non  considerant  ens  et  partem  entis  aliquam,  sed  intentiones 
secundas  circa  res  per  sermonem  positas,  per  quas  VUB 
habentur  veniendi  de  noto  ad  ignotum.  I'acius((.-l *-;*/<?/. 
Organ.,  1584)  identifies  intentio  with  tutit'va&Oa  '.  'L>rima 
notio  seu  prima  intentio'. 

1550   BALE    Image    Both   Ch.   II.    Pref.    2  b,    Subtiltees, 
seconde  intencyons,  intrinsecall  moodes.     1551  !•' 
tr.  Mori's    Utopia  n.   vi.  (1895)  185   Our  newe  Logiciens 
were    neuer    yet    able   to   fynde    out  the   seconde  m- 

tentyons;    in  so  muche   that    none  of  them   all  coulde 

euer  see  man  hymselfe  in  commen,  as  they  call    hym. 

1638  ROUSE  llcur.  Acait.  ii.   15  For  things  of  the  secom 

intention,   to   discern   them  we  ascend  above  Sense  unto 

Reason,  and  see  them  with  our  Understandings.    1646  Sl»T. 

BROWNE  Pscnd.  Ep.  1.  iii.  9  Not  attaining  the.  .second  inten- 
tion of  the  words.  1852  M  ANSEL  Notes  A  Unck  s  Logic  (ed.2) 

20  First  Intentions,  as  conceptions  of  things,  are  predicable 

the  individuals  conceived  under  them . .  Second  Intentions  are 

not  so  predicable  . .  When  Genus  is  said  to  be  predicable  of 

Species,  it  is  not  meant  that  we  can  predicate  the  01 

Intention  of  the  other,  so  as  to  say,  '  Species  i 

but  that  the  first  intention  '  animal '  is  predicable  of  the  n 

intention  •  man ' ;  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  being 

expressed  by  the  second  intentions  '  ^enus    and    species  . 

For  this  reason,  Logic  was  said  [by  Aviccnna)  to  K 

second  intentions  applied  to/irst.    i864BowEN  LafKV.  112. 
12.    Theol.  One  of  the  three  things  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Schoolmen,  to  the  effectual  adminis- 
tration and  validity  of  a  Sacrament,  the  two  others 

being  Matter  and  form  :  see  quots. 
1690  SHADWELI.  Am.  Bigot  v.  ad  fin.,  I  vill  pn.c 

Words  of  de  maarriage  without  intention,  and  den  it  is  no 

marriage.     1726  Avl  n  1 1:  Fa'frgcn  103  The  doctrine  of  tM 

School's  is,  'I  hat  :i  Sacrament  requii 

Intention.    Ibid.,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  1 

of  a  Sacrament  is,  unless  it  be  what  the  Church  requires  10 

be  done  therein,  according  to  the  Co..  .  1842- 

H/snir  CIi    nil  t  SOT  The  followme  is  the  eleventh  can-in  


INTENTIONALITY. 

tention  from  it,,  .soberer  schoolmen  . .  limit  the  remiired 
i  than  a  virtual  inter.- 
to  do  as  the  Church  < 

b.  A'.  C.  Ch.  Special  ir  intention,  a 

special  purpose  or  end  for  which  mass  is  celebrated, 
prayers  are  offered  up,  etc.  as  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  some  person,  etc. 

1849   ROCK  Cli.  c,f  lathtrs    I.   i.   76   Like  ourselves,   the 

saxons  often  .  • 
1890  I.OLISA  Douufi    SCsries  Sacrum. ,  Blanclu'i  Kafi 

Lt  Mau  that  moraine,  and 

.        189$     <-'•!/•'. 

1'ieneral  ..  gives  us  the  intention  for  the  nc«l 
day's  Communion. 
13.   Roman  Ln-v.  (See  quot.) 
1880  -us  iv.  ;  41    l  mla 

are  these, — the  deni 

i  1  the  condt-mnati'tn  ..  '\\.-- 
which  the  pursuer  ti 

'  Mi'  *  ;;ive 

ten  thou  ,  to  Aulus  A^-- 

f!4.  Rhet,  Intcnsificatiun  of  force  or  meaning  ; 
the  use  of  a  word  to  such  an  eml.  (I.,  intentio, 
Aul.  Cell.;  Gr.  jiriVaais,  1 'ion.  ; 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4',  Intention,  ..  in  Rhelorii  k  it  is  the 
Petition  of  the  same  word  in  a  contrary  sense,  as  Una 
•i.  tis  nulltim  spcrarc  sctlittem. 

•\  Inte-ntion,  :•.  ('/-.  tare-',  [f.  prec.,  after 
It.  inicii'.ii'narf,  (.  in!en:ione  :  cf.  K.  inttntionner 
(1690  in  Ilatz.-lJarm.).]  To  have  an  intention. 

1611  FLORIO,  lntention,irt,  to  intention. 

Intentional !  inte-nj.5ii.il  ,a.sl>.)  [ad.  med.L. 
iatiiititnia.'is  ;JIcrvcus  Natalis  De  Intent.,  c  1300), 
f.  inlcntion-em  INTENTION:  cf.  F.  intentionnel 
(.Palsgr.  1530)-] 

1.  Of   or    pertaining  to   intention   or   purpose ; 
existing  (only)  in  intention. 

1530  PALSGR.  316 '2  Intencyonall  belongyng  lo  the  intent, 
intt-iuionct.  1602  in  Moryson  /tin.  II.  (1617)  247  Where 
wee  see  faith  and  dutie  onely  intentional!  in  origins,  a  1695 
W.  D.  Dissuas.  Cursing  in  Boyle's  H'X-j.  (17721  VI.  31  These 
intentional  sins,  for  bein^  ineffectual  against  others,  divest 
not  the  being  criminal  in  themselves.  175^  RICHARDSON 
Granth.*,'rt  I.  xxvi.  iS6  Her  heart  overflows  with  sentiments 
of  gratitude  on  every  common  obligation  and  even  on  but 
intentional  ones.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  154  The 
second  will  never  operated,  it  was  only  intentional. 

2.  Done  on  purpose,  resulting  from  intention ; 
intended.  Rarely  of  an  agent:  Actingwith  intention. 

16. .,  (11677  [implied  in  INTENI  IONALLY].  .1  1729  ROGERS 
(J.),  The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  which  every  intelligent 
being  is  bound  to  consult,  by  a  direct :  J  vcrvu.e. 

1744  HARRIS  Three  Treat.\\'\ts.  11841)  7  There  is,  too,  another 
alteration  ..  which  ..  is  equally  wanting;  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  the  epithet,  '  intentional  or  voluntary  '.  1824 
SYP.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  41  We  accuse  nobody  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  -V.  Perth  ii,  Con- 
sidering this  as  an  intentional  insult,  a  1862  BIT  K  i  > 
(1873)  III.  v.  306  An  intentional  suppression  of  facts.  1863 
J.  G.  MURPHY  Conim.  Gen.  ii.  5  Man  is  the  only  intentional 
cultivator. 

3.  Scholastic  Philos.  Pertaining  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind;  mental ;  existing  in  or  for  the  mind. 

Intentional  species,  appearances  or  images  supposed  to  be 
emitted  by  material  objects  so  as  to  strike  the  senses  and 
produce  sensation. 

1624  F.  WHITE  Kef  I.  Fishery  The  thought  of  i 
spiritual!  or  intentionall  motion  and  action,  and  not  a.  sub- 
stantiall  thing.    1647}!.  •-  77  Let  him  .   wilh  un- 

.  i'h'  intentionall  species  to  mash  and 

bray  In  masble  morter.  1678  OmvoRrn  Intell.  Syst.  I.  i. 
§  14.  15  It  is  evident,  that  Empedocles  did  not  suppose 
Sensations  to  be  made  by  intentional  Species  or  Qualities. 
1694  K.  BrKiHOGGE  Reason  79  Col  .  Sapors, 

Time.. are  Intentional  things,  things  that,  as  >uch,  have 
only  an  esse  Objectivum,  an  fsie  Cognition,  as  ihe  School- 
men phrase  it.  1704  NORRIS  Ideal  <  14. Some 
philosophers  talk  of  . .  intentional  species,  and  of  their  suc- 
cessive generating  and  spawning  each  other,  after  their  first 
emission  from  the  object,  throughout  the  several  points  of 
the  medium. 

4.  Heb.  Gram.  Applied  by  some  to  the  use  of  the 
Future  or  Imperfect  tense  (in  some  cases  marked  by 
a  special  form)  of  the  Hebrew  verb  to  express 
intention ;  also  called  cohortaiive :  e.  g.  in  (.Jen.  xi.  ;. 


term  Intentional. 

tB.rf.  An  appearance  or  phenomenon  which 
has  no  substantial  or  concrete  existence.   Ohs. 

1658  W.  SANDERSON  Crafki.e  4  The  Mstn  ,,  the  subject 
of  Forms  without  a  Body  ;  which  are  called,  Intintwn.Ms. 
1607  tr.  Bnrrcrsdiaus  his  Logic  I.  in.  5  I  o  a  true  Being  . 
are  oppos'd  . .  sdly.  Appearances  or  as  they  comm 
Intenlionals,  as  the  Rain-lww,  Colours  appearing,  Species  s 
and  Spectres  of  the  S.  ™  other 

Intentionality  inte-n/awe-llti      [ad.  Schol. 

I      iiltfli:: 

Jut  fill    If  7  b>    f.  in'-  '•  5CC 

••••-•      '.ntent: 


reci 

sacraments,  at  least  the  intention  of  doing 

docs,  let  him  be  .n-i.uised  '.     1869  HAUDAN  Afttt.  SUOtU 
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INTENTIONALLY. 

180  Observe  the    0  -uid    the   iniciiii.mality    uf 

'intentionally  vinUrnJ".Jnali  ,adv.  \i.  I.M-LN- 
TK'NAL  a.  -t-  -i.v  -' J  In  an  intentional  manner  or 
relation,  t*.  In  respect  of  the  mind  or  its  work- 
ing* I  bX  tne  aclion  °^  t*le  min(i  (obs'.).  t  b.  In 
respect  of  intention  or  purpose,  as  opposed  to  per- 
formance obs.}.  c.  With  intention,  on  purpose. 

16..  CARYL  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dai\  Ps.  xci.  13  His 
meaning  is,  thou  shall  intentionally  tread  upon  them  like  a 
-ror.  [a  i66x  FULLER  Worthies  I.  (1662)  29  SurcK',  nut 
inlenlionly,  but  accidcntaly.]  1665  Hovi.t  O^as,  Refl.  ll. 
xi.  11848)  153  They  think,  That  for  a  Man  to  be  otherwise 
than  Intentionally  Religious  hefore  his  Hair  hegin  to  change 
Colour,  were  not  only  to  lose  the  priviledgcs  of  Youth,  but 
lo  incroach  upon  those  of  old  Age.  0(1677  HALE  Print. 
Orig.  Mtin.  n.  iv.  155  Some  things  are  found  out  casually 
or  accidentally ;  some  things  intentionally.  //'/.''.  iv.  viii. 
^7_-  Man  above  all  visible  Creatures  is  able  to  perform  that 
duty  intellectually  and  intentionally.  1710  1>K  I  MI-:  Capt. 

SiHgleto*\.  (1840)  ii,  I  was  guilty  of  the  fact  intentionally.. 
but  providence  ,.  always  frustrated  my  designs.  i8ao 
ScoKtsBv  An-.  Arctic  Reg.  I.  Aj»p.  46  This  obacrvatioa  was 
intentionally  made  at  a  different  hour  almost  every  dny. 
1873  JowfcTT  Plato  (ed.  2>  I.  370,  I  never  intentionally 
wronged  any  one. 

tlnte-ntionary,  •»•&&*&  06s.  [*'.  IMMM- 
TION*  +  -ARV.]  A.  adj.  a.  =  INTENTIONAL  a. 

1647  CLARL:NDOS  Contempt,  fs.  Tracts  (1727)  496  We  give 
no  ear,  no  serious  and  intentionary  hearkening  to  it.  1684 
Depos.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  266  A  combiner  with  and  inten- 
tionary introducer  of  Popery. 

b.  According  to  legal  intent  or  intendment. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  G&vt.  Eng.  n.  xx.\i.\.  (1739)  173  Tlie 
intentionary  sense  of  the  Statute  . .  although  not  within  the 
explicate  words  of  that  Law. 

B.  sb.  One  who  does  something  with  '  inten- 
tion' :  cf.  INTENTION  12. 

1619  W.  SCLATER  -£.i/.  i  r/u'ss.  (1630)  246  Not  le-se 
blame-worthy  are  our  supt-rstitious  Votaries  or  Intention- 
aries,  that  walke  out  of  Gods  Church,  to  the  Shrines  of 
Saint?.,  and.. the  Holy  Land. 

t  Inte'ntionate, ,«.  Obs.  rare^1.  [f.  INTEN- 
TION +  -ATE  - :  cf.  F.  intentionne*  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Uarm.).]  Having,  or  characterized  by,  intention  ; 
intentional,  intended. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Crcat.  Ep.  Ded.  8  Mooving 
the  rainde  of  the  admirer  or  intentionate  observer. 

t  Inte'ntionated,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -KD  ].]  -~  INTENTIONED. 

i6»o  SHELTOS  Quix.  IV.  xxiv.  196  So  christianly  a  Father 
and  Daughter.,  to  see  to,  so  well  intentionated.  4*1690 
Coitsid.  Raising  Monty  9  It  will  be  readily  granted  by  all 
wise  and  well-intentionated  Persons. 

t  Inte'ntionately,  adv.    Obs.  rare—1,     ff. 

IMENTIONATE  a.  +  -LY-.]     Intentionally. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiv.  Nameless  Cath.  135  The  same 
doctrine . .  which  wrought  in  others  the  sauour  of  death  ;  not 
intentionately  from  the  Subiect,  but  occasionately  by  the 
vice  of  the  Obicct. 

Intentioned(inte'nJ"3nd  ta.  [f.  INTENTION  s/>. 
+  -ED  -.]  Having  intentions  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1647  W.  BROWNE  tr.  Gotubervilles  Pokxander  iv.  v.  333 
To  let  her  know  they  were  loyally  intentioned.  1789  Swin 
Let.  -\rCulla?*  Project  Wks.  1841  II.  97/1  Those  who 
are  honest  and  best-intentioned.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  21 
III.  457  The  Lord  Chief  Justice's  system  was  very  great 
and  noble,  and  very  equitably  intentioned.  1835  CARLYI.E 
^Jiiller  II.  (1845)  in  So  occupied  and  so  intentioned,  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Weimar.  1898  J.  R.  TRUMIIULL 
/list.  Xortkampton,  Mass.  I.  2  A  spirit  of  thrift  un- 
doubtedly permeated  the  best  intentioned  of  them. 

Inte'ntioiiless,  a.  rare.  [-LESS.]  Without 
intention ;  purposeless. 

1887  I  farmers  Mag.  Nov.  931  He  began  ..  to  Icwe  himself 
in  intentionless  plausibilities.  1894  Athtn&um  10  Nov. 
634/2  The  surviving  life  of  old  Japan  here  depicted  [isj  un- 
knowing, probably,  and  intentionless  of  its  own  charm. 

Intentive  inte'ntiv),  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  P'orms  : 
a.  3-5  ententif,  4-5  -yf,  -yve,  5  -ife,  -yfe,6  -ivo. 
/3.  *;  "6  intentif,  -yf,  -ife,  6-  intentive.  [a.  OF. 
en-,inifntif,  -tve  (i2th  c.  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L. 
intent  WHS,  f.  intent-,  ppl.  stem  of  intetidcre  to 
INTEND  :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Devoting  earnest  attention  or  pains; 
paying   regard    or   attention ;     attentive,    heedful, 
assiduous,  intent.   Const,  to,  about,  on,  upon,  or  inf. 

a.  c  1190  {implied  m  ISTENTIVKLY].  c  1374  CHAUCER 
Troy  I  it  s  n.  789  (838),  I  loue  oon  which  is  most  ententyf  To 
seruen  wcl  vnwery  and  vnfeynid.  —  Boeth.  i.  pr.  iiL  6 
(Camb.  MS-)  They  ben  ententyf  abowte  sarpuleris  or 
bachels.  c  1430  Pilgr.  t.yf  Mankode  i.  cxxiv.  (1869)  66  Wei 
me  liketh  bat  ententyf  to  my  wurdes  bou  hast  ben.  1491 
CAXION  Vitas  Pair.  iW.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xlix.  97  a/2  Lete 
your  ceres  be  ententif  and  dylygente  to  me.  11563  BALK 
Sel.  ll'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  113  Is  not  Chrysostom  an  entcntivc 
doctor  ? 

ft.     15*3  SKKI.TON  Carl.   Laurel  942   Intentyf,  aye  And 

dylygent.     1548  HALL  Chrott..  Hen.  /'// 54  b,  The  Kynge 

•  and  so  intentive.     a  1635 

\rh.)  30  He  was  wholly  intentive 

to  the  service  of  his  Mi^ris.  1658  BKOMHALL  Treat. 
Specters  \\\.  227  Tljcy  . .  going  nearer  privily  . .  the  servants 
being  intentive,  flew  upon  thf-m.  1670  Famous  Concl. 

///  7"rtj  elected  /V/c  10  Montalt 

.  .intentive  tu  Continue  hi  [  1835  SIR  T.  HARLIV 

in  Rot.  Lilt.  /><it.  Introd.  6  tr.  Writ,  4  John,  De  into; 
We  command  you  to  be  intentive  to  htm  in  all  thing-,  .is  our 
Seneschal,  and  to  execute  his  comm. 

2.  Of  the  faculties,  thoughts,  actions,  looks,  etc. : 
Intently  bent  or  directed. 
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edhtry  xlii.  (1886)  1-9  Many  ..  were  at  breakfast  ..  with 
uch   imentivc  appetites,  that  they  took  no  notice  of  the 


Inte'ntively,  adv,  06s.  or  arch.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  imenlive  manner  ;  \vithcarnebtatten- 
tion  or  application  ;  earnestly,  needfully,  intently. 

f  1*90  Bekct  504  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  121  Knives  and  oj  ure 
..  beden  seinl  Thomas  ententifliche:  bat  he  bat  word  fur- 
be  re.  1340  Aycnl:  210  And  acsi  wisliche  and  dili^entliche 
bet  is  ententifliche  and  perseuerantliche.  c  1374  CHAIXI-K 
/ioeth.  in.  pr.  xii.  81  (Camb.  MS.)  For  a*  I  trowe  thow 
ledyst  now  moore  ententyfly  thyne  eyen  to  loken  the  verray 
goodes.  i  1400  Bcrytt  239  The  knygt  with  his  nieyne  went 
to  se  the  wall.  .  Devising  enteniiflich  the  strengthisal  a-bout. 
1481  C  AX  ION  Godfrey  clxxxiii.  268  Alle  they  of  oure  hooste 
behelde  them  moche  ententyfly.  1593  XASHE  Christ's  T. 
(1613)  145  The  Phylosopher  that  too  intentiuety  gaz'don  the 
stars,  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  ditch.  111619  Fonu  nnv 
AtheMit.  u.  ix.  §  i  (1622)  295  The  end  of  the  Mathematick>, 
is,  to  k-ade  vs  men  intentiuely  to  consider  of  the  nature  of 
God.  1711  SIEKLE  S/>ecf.  No.  6  f  3,  I  looked  intenttvely 
upon  him. 

lute'lltiveness.  Ol>s.  or  arch.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-XES8.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  intentive  ; 
closeness  of  attention  ;  intentness, 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cafobfs  hist.  iv.  78  He  dolh..speake  .. 
of  suche  praiers  as  require  a  more  earnest  intentiueno-se. 
1612-15  l!i'.  HAI.L  ContfJiipl.,  X,  /',  iv.  xxiv,  Their  care  and 
intentivenesse  is  truly  commendable  ;  they  came  to  comfort 
her,  they  do  what  they  came  for.  1685  R.  LOWMAN  Dtscr. 
Fireworks  Coron.  i  The  Earnestness  of  Expectation  and 
Intentiveness  of  what  was.  .to  succeed. 

Intently  tjnte*ntli),  adv.  [f.  INTENT  a.  +  -LY  2. 
ME.  had  the  kindred  form  ententely,  int  entity, 
?  after  F.  entente  went  attentively,  or  reduced  from 
cntentifly:  cf.  jolifliche,  jollify.]  In  an  intent 
manner;  with  strained  attention  or  close  applica- 
tion; earnestly,  eagerly. 

a.  1375  B  ARBOUR  Bruce  l.  613  He  Inkyit  the  Seyle  en- 
tentily.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  L'ron.  viu.  xviii.  129  De  Brwi  it 
lukyd  ententely. 

ft.  1635  J.  HAYWAKD  tr.  Biondfs  £anis/i"d  I'irg.  123  So 
intently  were  all  her  thoughts  buried  in  chastizing  them. 
1695  Lu.  PRECTOM  Boeth.  iv.  182  When  I  consider  intently 
thy  Reasons.  177*  HL'RD  Prophecies  {ij%%)  I.  iii.66  Intently 
prosecuting  one  entire  scheme.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  29  In- 
tently gazing  on  the  scene  below.  1871  H.  AIN.S, 
Tower  Hill  i.  iii,  '  Tis  mere  fancy  ',  he  rejoined,  after 
listening  for  a  moment  intently. 

t  Inte'ntment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  LNTEXT  v.  : 
cf.  OK.  enlt'iitentcnt  intention,  wi-h.]  Intention. 

1624  HEYWOOD  Captives  in.  i.  in  Mullen  ('.  n,  IV,  To  invert 
my  good  intentements,  turne  this  nest  I  built  for  prayer 
unto  a  bedd  of  Mimes. 

Intentness  (,inte-ntiu-s\  [f.  INTENT  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  intent  ;  strained 
or  fixed  attention  ;  close  mental  application. 

1642  BP.  REYNOLDS  Israel's  Petit.  15  It  doth  intimate  an 
Intentnesse  of  the  Church  upon  that  point.  1692  LOCKE 
Kdnc.  \Vk-..  1812  IX.  62  Intentness  of  thought  upon  some- 
thing else.  1755  Vise.  PARKER  in  Phil,  Trans.  XLIX.  368, 
1  found  by  his  intentness.  that  he  saw  something  extra- 
ordinary. 1817  J.  Scorr  /'tin's  AVt'/y.  ted.  4)  145  Tliis 
business,  .was  carried  on  with  an  intentness  that  seemed  to 
have  no  distraction  towards  any  other  consideration.  1880 
Miss  UK  \imoN  Just  as  I  am  II.  119  A  tone  and  look  that 
indicated  intentne^a  of  purpose. 

t  Inte'nnate,  a.  Ohs.  rare~\  [f.  Ix-  -  +  L. 
icnitat-its,  pa.  pple.  of  tettuart  to  make  thin:  ef. 
AITK.YCATE.]  Thinned,  thin. 

1471  KIPI.I.Y  Cotnp.  AUi.  ii.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  135  \Vh>xh 
..makyth  intenuate  thyngs  tliat  were  thyk  also. 

t  Inte'pidate,  v.  Ofa.  rare.  [f.  IN-  ^  +  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  tcpiddre,  f.  tepithts  lukewarm,  TEPID.] 
trans.  To  render  lukewarm,  to  discourage. 

n  1631  DONNB  Sertit.  IV.cii.  359  It  slackens  us,  euf< 
and  intepidates  our  Zeal.     1670  G.  H.  hist.  L'arditia^   \\. 
ill.  189  To  leave  a  [>«T.<>:I  .     \\itln,  ut  any  reward,  won  lit  but 
discourage  and  inlepidate  the  ie.il. 

Inter  .intou),  t>.  Forms:  a.  4-5  entir,  -tyre, 
4-6  -tere,  -tyr,  4-7  -ter,  -terre,  5  -tire,  -tiere, 
-tyer(e,  5-6  -tier,  7  -terr.  0.  5  intyr,  yntyr,  6 
intere,  6-8  -terre,  7-8  -terr,  5-  inter.  [ME. 
a.  OF.  tntcrre-r  (nth  c.  in  Littre)  =  Fr.,  Sp.  en- 
Urrar^  It.  interrarc,  proh.  late  pop.  L.  intcrrare  \\\\ 
mcd.L.  nth  c.  ,  f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  +  terra  earth,  for  cl. 
L.  inhitniCn-e,  INHI  ME.] 

1.  trans.  To  deposit  (a  corpse)  in  the  earth,  or 
in  a  grave  or  tomb  ;  to  inhume,  bury. 

a,  1303  K.  I'KL'NNt  Hand/,  Synue  6390  pe  sone..come 
home  to  |>e  enteryn^.  1375  BARBOUK  Bruce  xi\.  '.1-24  Thar, 
with  gret  K>lempnk«  And  with  ^rei  dale,  entyrit  wes  he. 
t:  1425  \VYM'ii'\  i  ,-int.  vm.  xxiii,  In  l>e  kyrk  of  Dwnfcnn- 
h  ne  Hys  IJudy  wi-s  fMtt;ryd  syn-.  1470-85  MAI  URV  Arthur 
x.  Ii,  Thcnne  the  kyu^u  lete  rntyere  thtmi  in  a  chunpd. 
1513  MOKK  in  Hall  C/iron.,  Edw.  I'  (15481  14  b,  Hi;^  body 
and  head  wer  enterred  at  Wyndesore.  1523  I,n.  HI-KSI;HS 

viv.  482  'l"o  beentrcd  with  thegreatler  sol- 
lie.     1601  SHAKS.  7«/.  t".  in.  ii.  &t  The  euill  that  mui  do,    I 


INTER-. 

Hues  after  them,  Tlie  good  is  oft  enurrtd  with  tlieir  bones. 
41  1631  DONNE  rot-ins  {1650^  35  Dcai.1  ;itid  enterr'd. 

/^.     1499  /V(>w//.  ]'at~'.  140/2  (Pylison)  Kntyryn  or  i: 
dede  men.     1565-73  CoortR  Tlu  saitrus  s.  v.  Coiitpan: 
bury  or  interre.     tcflj.Mirr.  J/i^'.,  Albonact  xlii,  To  interre 
the  dead.    1687  A.  ],O\'ELL  tr.  TluTcnot's  Trav.  \.  58  Being 
to  the  Ilurying-place  where  the  Corps  is  to  be  Interr'd. 
tliey  take  it  out  of  the  Coffin.     1711  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  164 
p  10  She  ..  was  interred  according  to  her  Request.     1755 
/'.  Drake  i.  3  Staying  but  one  Day  after  the  Battle 
to  inter  Lord  Dungan.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  l:ng.  vi.  II. 
44  James  ..  had  not  ventured  to  inter  his  brother  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
b.  ti'ansf.  and _/?£•. 

1601  ?  MANSION  Pasqtiil  <y  Kath.  Ml.  123,  I  will  interre 
my  selfe  in  Ploydens  coffin.  1601  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  H.  xxviii. 
(1631)24  O  Signieur.  .give  me  leave  to  interre  myself  in 
your  arnies.  1651  tr.  De  las-Ciri'<:r,isl  Hist.  Don  l-'enise  136, 
I  resolved  to  cnterre  my  selfe  alive  in  this  desert.  1749 
Yui'NG  Xt.  I'll.  l.  137  Vet  man,  fool  man  \  here  buries  all 
his  thoughts  ;  Interrs  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 

1 2.  Said  of  a  tomb  :  To  enclose  the  corpse  of. 

1631  Mil/iox  Kpit.  Ma>\ /lioness  U'it:chfsl,-r  i  This  rich 
marble  doth  inter  The  honoured  wife  of  Winchester. 

f  3.  To  place  (anything)  in  the  ground  ;  to  cover 
up  with  soil  ;  =  BURY  v.  3.  Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  17  It  is  very  good  to  enterre  and 
touer  with  mould  round  about  the  leaues,  now  one,  and 
then  another.  1664  EVELYN  Syha  11679'  19  He  i.iixuni>|>e(  t 
never  to  interr  your  stem  deeper  than  you  found  it  standing. 
1695  WOOIAVAKU  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  13  Ho\v  these 
Sea-shells.,  became  interr'd  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth. 
1717-41  CHAMIU.KS  ( 'y<  I.  s.v. .  CJardeners  also  Interr,  or  earth 
up,  sellery,  endive,  and  lettice,  to  blanch,  or  whiten,  .them. 

t  Inter,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  entire, 
-tyre.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  =IM-KBJIKNT. 

1513  DOUGLAS  jEneis  vr.  ii.  151  Til  his  funerale  entire 
[<•</.  1553  entyre],  or  sacrifice,  Do  bring  the  blak  beistis. 

t  Inter,  obs.  form  of  ENTER  v. 

1494  Ace.  I.d.  High  Treas.  (Dickson)  I.  250  To  Jhone 
Lame  quhen  he  interit,  xviiji. 

II  Inter  (rntai),  the  L.  preposition  = '  between ', 
'  among  ',  occurs  in  a  few  Latin  phrases  occasional 
in  Eng.,  e.g.  inter  alia,  amongst  other  things  (less 
usually  inter  alias,  amongst  others,  other  persons) ; 
inter  nas,  between  ourselves ;  inter  se,  between  or 
among  themselves,  (t  Rarely  with  English  object.) 

a  1641  Bp.  MOL-NTAGU  Acts  .I-  Man.  (1642)  293  The  great 
garboyles  inter  Herod  and  his  sons.  1665  Su<  P.  HERBERT 
Trav.  (1677)  195  Three  errant  Monks  ..  make  strange 
discoveries  as  well  as  descriptions  of  places  ;  and  inter 
alia  of  Cambalu.  (11670  MACKXT  Al'p.  Itiltiajiis  it. 
(1693)  152  The  Lords  produce  inter  alias,  John  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  1714  SWIFT  Heir.  Sat.  n.  vi,  Where  all  that 
passes  inter  nos  Might  be  proclaimed  at  Charing-cioss. 
1790  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnts.  f,  (.'err.  (1888)  I.  459  This 
request  is  inUrtws,  and  [1]  wish  my  name  may  not  be  men- 
tioned. 1845  FOKU  Handbk.  Spain  i.  223  The  'little  w.us' 
which  Spaniards  wage  in:cr  st\  1872  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY 
Synafs.  llor.  Paul,  i  A  Narrative  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  purporting  to  furnish  (inlt'r  alia}  memoirs  of 
portions  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  1896  LICLY  Slat.  Piact. 
Ctil.  39  not?.  By  the  letters  patent  the  governors  include 
(inter  aliosj  the  archbishops  and  bislu  ps. 

Inter-,  prefix.  The  Latin  preposition  and  adv., 
inter  '  between,  among,  amid,  in  between,  in  the 
midst',  entered  into  combination  with  verbs,  adjs., 
and  sbs.,  as  in  inicrcftttre  logo  between,  intercede, 
intercipere  to  seize  on  the  way,  intercept,  interdicfre 
to  interpose  in  speech,  interdict,  inlerjacfic  to 
throw  between,  interject,  interponere  to  put  be- 
tween, interpose,  intenemrc  to  come  between,  in- 
tervene i>itercaldris\nleiC3.\aiy,interdig  i  tail's  lying 
between  the  fingers,  inter/inns  flowing  between, 
intermedius  intermediate,  intcrmitralis  between 
walls;  inttratnniitin  a  place  between  riveis,  intcr- 
(iliiiin  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  intireoliuii 
nimn  the  space  between  two  columns,  intcnmn- 
tius  a  messenger  between,  interregnum  the  time 
between  two  reigns,  inleivalliiiii  the  space  between 
two  ramparts,  interval.  Some  of  these  uses  re- 
ceived great  extension  in  late  L.  and  the  Romanic 
languages. 

Of  all  these  classes  representatives  are  found  in 
Knglish.  the  earlier  derived  through  French,  the 
later  often  immediately  from  Latin.  The  Fr.  form 
of  the  prefix  is  cntre-,  and  it  wns  with  cuti-c-  or 
enter-,  as  in  cntrcdiange,  entercourse.  cnU'ifire, 
that  these  words  were  taken  into  ME.,  and  new  com- 
pounds formed  in  Eng.  itself  :  see  ENTKII-.  But, 
between  the  I5th  and  I7th  cenlurks.  cntn-.  cntcr- 
gradually  yielded  to  the  L.  into'- ;  entertain  and  en- 
terfriic,  with  tlieir  derivatives,  being  now  the  only 
relics  of  the  earlier  form.  On  the  pattern  of  the 
words  from  L.,  many  new  derivatives  have  been 
formed  from  L.  (or  Gr.)  elements;  esp.  the  ndjs. 
formed  on  the  type  irare  in  L.)  of  inter-nnlr-,- 
see  4  below. 

In  some  cases  English  received  from  Latin  and 
French  both  the  simple  word  and  its  inter-  com- 
pound :  such  are  change,  inter-change,  commune, 
inter-commune,  vieiv,  inter-vicii1,  column,  inter- 
colunin.  By  extension  from  such  compounds, 
inter-  became  a  living  prefix,  freely  used  to  form 
new  compounds  upon  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjs.,  not 
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merely  of  Latin  and  French,  but  of  native  English 
origin,  as  in  inter-twine,  inter-talk,  inter  brain, 
inter-tidal.  Finally,  the  same  process  which  pro- 
duced such  adjs.  as  anti-slavery,  anti-vaccination, 
anti-war  (see  ANTI- 4),  has  produced  thcadjs.  inter- 
college,  inter- island,  inter-town,  inter-univcrsitv. 

The  following  are  the  uses  of  the  prefix  as  an 
English  formative  element. 

I.  In   adverbial    or   adjectival   relation   to  the 
second  element. 

1.  Prefixed  to  verbs,  participles,  vbl.  sbs.,  and 
ppl.  adjs.,  to  form  verbs,  etc. 

These  are  entered  here  in  the  uninflected  form  as  verbs, 
but  some  of  them  are  exemplified  only  in  the  form  of  parti* 
i.ipltjs  or  vM.  >.!is.  As  a  rule,  wherever  there  is  a  verb  com- 
pounded with  inter-,  the  usual  derivatives  (vbl.  sb.  and  ppl. 
a.  in  -ing,  agent-n.  in  -cf)  are  possible.  Some  of  the  verbs 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  sbs. ,  c.  g.  infcrt  loiul,  -dash, 
-layer,  -nu'sli,  -net,  -word.  The  stress  is  on  the  radical  ele- 
ment. 

a.  Denoting  '  Between  or  among  other  things  or 
persons ;  between  the  parts  of,  in  the  intervals  of, 
or  in  the  midst  of,  something ;  together  with  •  be- 
tween times  or  places,  at  intervals,  here  and  there ' : 
as  intcrbrcathe  \tnterbreathing  vbl.  sb.)f    -chase, 
-check,  -circle, -clotid^  -come,  -entstj-curl,  -dash, -dis- 
tinguish (fnterdistingitishable  adj.),  -fillet,  -flash, 
-forge,  -gild  (in  pa.  pplc.  -&"///•,  -insert,  -involve, 
-layer >  -lie  (in  prcs.  pple.  -lying))  -lighten^  -men- 
tion *  -pave,  -peal,  -receive,  -ru/e,  -set,  f  -situate^ 
-smile,  -sole,  -squeeze,  -tinge,  -trace,  -whistle,  -ivord. 
With  an  intr.  verb,  inter-  sometimes  stands  in  pre- 
positional relation  to  a  following  noun,  the  verb 
thus  becoming  trans,  with  the  noun  as  obj. ;   as 
inte>"tven<i  (to  wend  or  pass  between). 

Such  formations  with  ENTER-  are  found  in  isth  c.,  and 
with  inter-  from  i6th  c. :  cf.  ISTERPLACE.  Words  of  this 
form  are  much  used  by  S.  Daniel  c  1600. 

1818  KEATS  Endym.  n.  664  He  . .  exhaled  asphodel,  And 
rose,  with  spicy  fannings  *  inter  breathed,  a,  1834  COLERIDGE 
.Voft'S  <y  Leet.  11874)  318  A  harshness  unrelieved  by  any 
lyrical  "inter-breathings.  1620  T.  ROBINSON  J\Iary  Afagd. 
i.  37  The  Chrystall  windowes  too,  were  interchast  With 
lacynths,  Diamonds,  and  Sappheirs  blew[e].  1821  BYRON 
Cain  i.  i.  453  Sorrow,  "Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief 
pleasure.  1821  SOUTHEV  Vis.  Jitdgem.  i.  54  The  regions  of 
Paradise,  sphere  within  sphere  *intercircled.  1595  DANIKL 
Civ.  Wars  iv.  xxv,  None  the  least  blacknes  'interclouded 
had  So  faire  a  day.  1606  Proc.  agst.  Garnet  Rr  j  b,  Not- 
withstanding the  pope's  *intercoming  to  make  himself  a 
party  in  the  quarrel.  1578  BANISTER  Hist,  Man  i.  21  These 
Spondils  are  . .  obliquely  cut,  and  *intercrusted  with  Car- 
tilages, a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  \,  (1622)  59  Queene  Helen, 
whose  lacinth  haire.  .  "intercurled  by  art  (like  a  fine  brooke 
through  golden  sands)  had  a  rope  of  faire  pearle.  1780 
COWPER  Table  Talk  538  A  prologue  *interdash'd  with  many 
a  stroke,  An  art  contriv'd  to  advertise  a  joke.  1657  W. 
RAND  tr.  Gassetuiis  Life  Peiresc  I.  196  Figures  ..  white, 
in  a  black  Sea,  *interdistinguished  with  a  certain  . .  yellow- 
Uhness.e.  1868  BROWNING  King  $  Bk.  i.  138  A  Latin  cramp 
enough  ..  But  *interfilleted  with  Italian  streaks.  1857-8 
SKARS  Atltan.  xvii.  144  Nothing  hinders  the  >interflashmgs 
of  the  sunshine,  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  fy  Man.  (1642) 
408  With  these  ..  orthodoxall  confessions  some  Pagan  im- 
pieties . .  were  *interforged.  1684  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1980/4 
A  Silver  Hilled  Sword  *IntergUt  with  Gold,  ifiza  MABBE  tr. 
A Icmatts  Guzman  iVAlf,  n.  41  Stories,  .not  fit  to  be*inter- 
inserted  with  this.  1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit,  Philos.  232 
A  logic  that  should  profess  to..*interinvolve  the  thought  of 
nothing  . .  with  the  thought  of  Absolute  Being.  1816  W. 
SMITH  in  J.  Phillips  Mem,  (1844)  82  The  surface  of  this 
ruuk..is  very  narrow  and  *interlayered  with  clay.  1595 
DANIEL  Civ.  ll'ars  iv.  x.xxiv,  Yet  now  in  this  so  happie  a 
meane  while  And  *interlightning  times  thy  vertues  wrought. 
1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottas  Rocks  Class.  379  Subordinate 
*interlying  beds  of  limestone.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Diseases  xxxi.  481  The  comparatively  smooth-sided  and 
deep  intcrlying  sulci  permitting  limited  movement.  1640 
H.  GRIMSTON  in  Rushw.  /fist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  122  There 
is  scarce  any  ..Complaint  ..wherein  we  do  not  find  him  *in- 
termentioned,  and  as  it  were  twisted  into  it.  1598  YONC; 
Diana  86  A  faire  broade  court. ,*interpaued  all  ouer  with 
Lozanges  of  Allablaster  and  blacke  Marble.  1832  [R.  CUT- 
TEKMOLE]  Beckett  175  See  it  burst  ..  Midst  'interpealmg 
thunders.  1864  WEBSTER,  * Intemceive,  to  receive  between 
or  within.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  368  It  is  ruled  over 
in  squares,  each  of  about  twelve  inches.  These  are  again 
*interruled  with  small  squares.  1609  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars 
VIM.  Ixvii,  This  barrier  ..  'inter-set,  to  keepe  his  forward- 
nes  Backe.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillcmeaifs  Fr.  Chirurg.  17  b/a 
The  little  compressione  must  be  *intcrsituated  betweene 
the  stitches.  1623  MABBE  tr.  Alcntan's  Guzman  (FA  If.  n. 
65  By  some  "inter-snulinga,  ami  casting  of  his  eyes.  1889 
I'all  Mall  G.  25  Apr.  7/2  Boots  *intersoled  with  brown 
paper,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  II* ks.  (1687)  248  Where  never 
prying  Sun  ..  Could  ..  *intersqueeze  a  Ray.  1850  NKU.K 
Mat.  Hymns  (1867)  60  Tis  "intertinged  with  golden  sp^ck-,. 
1610  W.  Foi.KiNGiiAM  Art  of  Survty  i.  ix.  20  Spungy  and 
boggy  grounds  must  be  *intertraced  . .  with  Trenches  of 
some  eighteene  inches  breadth.  1881  BLACKMOHE  Chris- 
towell  (18821  II.  iii.  36  The  windings  of  the  great  hills,  as 
they  *interwend  each  other.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  185  [He] 
hems  and  *interwhistles  (.hearts  of  oak).  1818  J.  MILL  Brit. 
India  (1858)  I.  347  His  gloss  or  commentary,  "S  liter  worded 
with  the  text. 

b.  Denoting  *  Between  or  among  themselves  or 
one  another ;  with  each  other ;  mutually,  recipro- 
cally, alternately  (in  a  vbl.  si'.,  mutual,  reciprocal), 
together':  as  in  interaccnse^arch, -assure^  -balance, 
-bring,  -tharge,  -chase,  -chequer,  -circulate,  -clash, 

,  -crystallize,  -debate^  f  -devour ,  -grapple,  -in- 
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-jangle,  -justl?,  -loop,  -mason  t  -mat,  -matJi, 
-^e,  -meet,  -melt,  -minister,  -net,  -oscillate,  -per- 
vade, -pledge,  -plight,  -pour,  -,jmu  ,  Dilute, 

-shade,  -shift,  -strive,  -talk,  -thread,  -tie,  -vary,  -we.d. 
-weld,  -wish,  -worry,  -wrap;  aUo  l&TBBMntGLK, 
-MAKKV,  \\i  AVI',  etc.  With  a  trans,  verb,  intcr- 
somctimes  =  'each  other  reciprocally1  as  obj., 
the  resulting  verb  thus  becoming  intr.  ;  as  inter- 
f/iase  to  chase  each  other,  -choke,  -clasp,  •confound^ 
t  -enjoy,  -touch  ;  also  LNTKHDKSI-ISK,  etc. 
_  These  appear  in  i6thc.  ;  swiiitt-rsalutcm  1506,  inter-justle 
in  1591-  Dt:  Quincey  (f.tigic  /W.  liion.,  1844,  10 
t.tys  :  *  The  Lite  Mr.  Coleridge  suggested,  and  by  his  own 
example  sanctioned,  the  use  of  the  preposition  inter  for  ex- 
prising  case.s  of  reciprocal  action,  or,  in  his  language,  of 
interaction.  Thus  the  verb  fttftrptttffrutt,  when  predicated 
of  the  substances  A  and  B,  implied  that  by  an  equal  action 
and  reaction,  each  penetrated  the  other  ..  Uut,  even  as  a 
justifiable  English  usage,  it  may  be  found  occasionally  in 
Shakspere,  and  much  more  frequently  in  Daniel,  a  writer 
of  the  same  age  '.  The  stress  is  on  the  radical  clement. 

i6to  DONNE  Fscndo'M,  viii.  236  The  same  falshoods,  of 
which  they  "inter-accuse  one  another.  1875  H.JAMES  R. 
Hudson  \\.  63  The  great  Northampton  elms  *interarched 
far  above.  41631  DONNK  Poems  (1633)  194  But  we  by  a 
love,  so  much  refin'd  ..  *Inter-assured  of  the  mind,  Care 
les^e,  eyes,  lips,  hands  to  miss.  1867  Contetnp.  Kev.  VI.  13 
The  complexities  of  its  *  inter  balanced  forces.  1613  DONNE 
Eclogue  26  Dec.,  Poems  (1633)  131  Blest  payre  of  Swans, 
oh  may  you  'interbring  Daily  new  joyes,  and  never  sing. 
1610  —  Fsendo-M.  vii.  214  The  maine  point,  with  which 
we  *intercharge  one  another,  a  1711  KEN  Kdtnund  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  II.  239  Retirement  and  Converse  may  ^inter- 
chase.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  (1752)  102  The  innumerable 
branches  of  the  veins  and  arteries  and  their  several  wonder- 
ful vinterchasings.  1660  N.  INGELO  Bt'ntivolio  <y  Urania 
i.  (1682)  4  Mntercheckered  like  great  beds  of  flowers  and 
fresh  grass-plats  in  a  large  Garden.  1622  Si  RW.  ALEXANDER 
in  Sidney  Arcadia  in.  332  Pyrocles  ..  not  able  to  abide  the 
*interchoaking  of  such  extremities.  1805  W,  TAYLOR  in 
Monthly  Mag.  XX.  512  Two  nations  whose  literature  "inter- 
circulates.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  U'.  Africa  346  Pouring 
down  their  waters  in  swirling,  intermingling,  *interclashing 
currents.  i868G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Mon.  1.  i£5*lntercla>ping 
rings  riveted  within  each  other.  1821  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  i. 
Quaker's  Meet.,  '  Boreas,  and  Cesias,  and  Argestes  loud'.. 
with  their  'interconfounding  uproars.  1879  KUTLKff  Studv 
Rocks  x.  91  These,  .commonly  occur  side  by  side  or  *inter- 
crratallised  1598  I.  D.  tr.  Le  Roy's  Aristotle's  Pol.  175 
Which  question  is  *interdebated  fro  fy  contra,  affirmatiuely 
and  aegatiuely.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  314 
Without  them,  men  would  "enterdevour  one  another.  1898 
ZANGWILL  Dreamers  Ghettoxv.  453  Old  sea-fightswith*inter- 
grappling  galleys.  1860  W.  J.  C.  MUIR  Pagan  or  Christian  ? 
6  Civilization  and  Architecture  approximately  "inter-indicate 
one  the  other.  1599  DANIEL  Mitsoph.  xxxvii,  The  diuers 
disagreeing  Cords  Of  Mnter-iangling  Ignorance.  1591  SYL- 
VESTER Du  Kartas  \.  \.  359  Th*  *  inter-  just  ling  of  each  others 
forces.  1891  Miss  DOWIE  Girl  in  Karp.  224  The  regular 
*interlooping  of  that  soft  even  wool.  1883  Harper  's  Mag. 
Apr.  698^  Curiously  iintermasoned  were  the  stone  and  brick 
work.  1768-74  TCCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  414  Whether 
the  roots  of  corn  be  not  so  *intermatted  with  it,  that  he 
shall  pluck  up  both  together.  1677  R.  CARY  Chronol.  \\.  i. 
I.  xiv.  127  The  several  *Intermatchings  ..that  were  be- 
twixt the  two  Neighbour  Kingdoms.  1686  tr.  lleliodonis1 
JEthiop.  Advent,  i.  (1753)  7  The  great  quantity  of  reed 
and  cane,  .stands  before  them  as  their  bulwark,  and  therein 
they  have  cut  out  so  many  ways,  "intermazed  one  within 
another,  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholontcw,  Upon  her 
cheekes  the  lillie  and  the  rose,  Did  *intermeet  wyth  equall 
change  of  hew.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  v.  (1889)  37 
Where  the  gentle  dints  were  faintly  "intermelting  even 


wards  ..  it  *inter-oscillated  with  the  Roman  stadium.  1863 
DRAPER  Intell.  Dcvel.  Europe  vi.  1.18651  '37  The  Stoics 
conclude  that  the  soul  is  mere  warm  breath,  and  that  it 
and  the  body  mutually  'interpervade  one  another.  1651 
DAVENANT  Gondibert  i.  v.  63  We  "interpledg,  and  bind  each 
others  heart.  1880  LANIER  Poems,  Crystal  -27  To. ."inter- 
plight  Your  geniuses  with  our  mortalities.  1862  T.  ARCHER 
Let.  in  J.  Macfarlane  Mem.  ix.  (1867)  254  Oh  for  half  an 
hour  with  you  to  *interpour  mind  and  heart.  1820  KI-AI  - 
Hyper,  n.  141  At  war,  at  peace,  or  *inier-quarrellin^.  1881 
.  I  thcnsHtn  20  Aug.  229/2  The  Italian  rispetto  consi>ts  ,,f  a 
stanza  of  "interrhyming  lines  ranging  from  six  to  ten  in 
number.  1306  in  Mem.  Hen.  VII  (Rolls)  286  They  *inter- 
saluted  the  one  the  other  and  departed.  1897  /><t//r  Xe~«>s 
21  Sept.  2/3  Emotions  of  rejoicing  and  resignation  are  subtly 
'intershaded.  1883  G.  MEREDITH  Sonn,  Shaksf>t-r<:  i,  Full 
ofspeechand  'intershifting  tales.  1606  DANIEL £a 
caitia  i.  i.  37  Montanus  and  Acrysius  "interstriue  How  farre 
their  seuerall  Shee|>walkes  should  extend.  1640  HERRICK 
llcspcr.,  Mrs.  A7/J.  U-' heeler ^  Amongst  the  myrtle*  as  I 
walked,  Love  and  my  sighs  thus  "intertalked.  1877 
liaise  MI-H  11  i  A  complex  web,  wlu-it;  thread  Still  ( rosscs 
thread,  an  *interthreaded  maze.  1633  J.  DONE  Hint.  .SV///M- 
<•////  4<j  A  Girdle  of  Flowers,  aiul  'i'us.^ic-,  of  all  FrniK  so 
"inter-tycd  and  following  together  >o  well,  a  1631  DONNE 
Poems  1 1633)  12  They  *intertouched  as  they  did  pas^-.  1864 
WEBSTER, ~  *  fntcrvary,  to  alter  or  vary  between  ;  to  change. 
1818  J.  BROWN  Psyche  76  First  cousins  . .  Are  consequently 
always  rcckon'd  Freer  to  *interwed  than  second.  «  18591)1 
i)tt  the  Mvthits  Posth.  \Vk-.  1-91  (.  44  Lacuna 
,  these  Mnterwelded  stories  <i  163* 
(1633)  232  d'!t<-'  fWA^  Wha!  ; 

•interwiah  . .  all  ill,  which  all  Prophets,  or   Po<  : 

1678  R.  1     :  tfw.  (t68O  407  What 

is  it  for  Men   to  *Enterworry  one  another.     1871    . 

Light  St.  7  The  folds  of  the  curtain    "iiiterwrapping  and 

.t  scries  of  graceful  Cl 

2.  Prefixed  in  adjectival  relation  to  substantives, 
or  in  adverbial  relation  to  adjn 

a.  With   sbs.  of  action  or  condition,  denoting 
'  Performed  or  subsisting  between  things  or  persons, 


INTER-. 

csp.  l>etwccn  each  other,  mutual,  reciprocal' ;  with 
adjs.,  '  mutually,  reciprocally  '  :  as  in  in!er-a< 
lion,    -dnjiiai  nt  an< '-ship,    -affiliation, 

tat  ion.  -chaff,  -circulation,  -,  /.•. 
nation,     -<oitc::ion,    •< oioni .<i!ion,    -torn/nit,    -<\.> 
nation,    -comparison,    -complexity,    -contradiction* 

^illnation,  -ailtnrc,   -differentiate  . 
sat  ion  t  -entanglement*  -federation, 
-habitation,  -incorporation,  -m<i< . 
went,     -laudation,    -match,    -mobility,    -mod 
tion,   -mutation,    -pressure,   -  repulsion. 
Hlify,   -reticulation,   -right*  -sale,  -sterility,   -,tih- 
sistett&j    -substitution,    -tesselation.  -wish ;    inter- 
comparablet  -complimentary  .-contradictory^  -hostile, 
-inhihitive,  -measurable,  -proportional,  -repellent, 
-visible  adjs. 

These  go  back  to  i6lh  c. :  see  INTEK-AI  i  AIR  ti--,< 
MARRIAGE  1.1579).    1  ne  main  stress  is  on  the  radical  cli-i, 
1872  Daily  Xeu's  29  July,  There  will  be  at  first  a  common 

Jack  of*iater-acquaintance>hip.     1887  A «?/,•««!/  AV. 

59  As  to  the  expediency  of  their  'urn-  ,  c    Of 

ur  Registries].     1849  H.  _M.*y>  J'rut/is  /'</.  ,s«/rw/. 
ii.  34  All  of  these..! 

spect;  which.. ''inter-agreement  separates  lh«'i 
from  death-trance.  /<W.  v.  77  An  endless  currci.' 

->tt;d..  by  their  own  "inter-a-  i:-..,.j 

M<iif.  Mar.  554  This  .  .  intera?*ocialion  and  inlerdepei, 
of  the  flower  and  the  insect.  1886  /bill.  Dec.  32  In  the  v 
*interchaff  we  rustics  could  hold  a  good  front,  c  1814  CoLt- 
RIDGE  Rent.  (1836)  III.  ;3  By  an  eternal  iMp(Vwpi)<n?  or 
mysterious  *intercirculation.  1876  liA- 
VI.  33  A  recommendation  that  *intcr-citi/enship  *\\«\v- 
confined  to  the  white  man.  1798  W.  TA\I_OR  in  Monthly 
Rt-'.  XXVI.  561  Institutions  which  have  favoured  the  *inter- 
civilizution  of  nations.  1841  DKQuixt ~v.\  Iloitterff  f Ion:, 
Wks.  1857  VI.  333  That  sort  of  natural  *intvrcohesiuii.  1827 
G.  HIGGISS  Celtic  Druids  92  The  . .  intermixture  or  'inter- 
colonization  which  may  have  taken  place  between  tli- 
countries.  1609  DAMKL  Civ.  It'ars  i.  Hi,  '1  hey  bi.th  in 
order  of  the  field  appear,.  .And  at  the  point  of  'intercumbatc 
were.  1866  Athenxtun  23  July  838/1  Changes,  .made  by 
the  *intercombination,  in  varying  proportions,  of  a  few  proxi- 
mate element*.  1883  C.  WKAGGE  in  Mature  (1884)  4  Feb. 
326/2  They  [ozone  papers]  would  give  results  more  'inter- 
comparable,  if  uniformly  exposed.  1861  MAX  Mi.  i  LLK  St. 
Lang.  Ser.  i.  v.  (1864)  174  By  comparative  grammar;  that  is 
to  say,  by  an  "intcrcomparison  of  the  grammatical  forms  of 
language.  1847  DE  QUINCEY  Sp.  Mil.  A'?<«  xx.  Wks.  1863 
III.  62  note,  After  these  *intercomplexities  had  arisen  be- 
tween all  complications  and  interweavings  of  descent.  1836 
Erasers  Mag.  XIII.  78  [They]  then  accomplished  the  fol- 
lowing 'intercomplimentary canticle.  1897  MAKY  Kr. 
IT.  AfrLa  439  You  would  stun  him  with  the  seeming 'inter- 
contradiction  of  some,  and  utter  pointlessiiess  of  the  rest. 
1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XLVII.  389  There  are 
many  *intercontradictory  articles  among  the  thirty-nine. 
1879  RUTI.EY  Study  Rocks  x.  90  The  *intercrystal!i 
which  probably  gives  rise  to  the  compound-specific  character 
of  some  felspars.  1881  Si  Hhier"s  Mag.  Aug.  542  lilending 
the  politics  . .  art  and  letters  of  the  several  European  coun- 
tries., in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  travel  and  *intcrculture. 
1647  SALT  MARSH  Sf>ark.  Glory  (1847)  190  All  that  pure  ad- 
ministration of  Ordinances  and  Gifts  . .  i>  but  a  middle  or 
*interdispensation  betwixt  God  and  his.  1865  MASSON  AY,. 
J!>  if.  fhilos.  226  Their  present  "'inter -entanglement.  1885 
FROUDE  Oceana  xiii.  (i886j  224  *Interfederation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States . .  may,  and  perhaps  will,  be  raised  as  a  hustings 
cry  in  England,  a  1641  Br.  MousrAGL'  Acts  fy  Mon.  (1642) 
284  By  secret  glances  and  mutual!  "intergcsturL-s.  1836 
Blacfcii'.  Mag.  XXXIX.  149  twte.  Fabricated  upon  ..  trie 
*intergossip  of  ambassadors.  1817  G.  S.  FABER  Eight  I^is- 
serf.  n.  v.  (1845)  1. 191  He  dwelt  visibly  among  the  Apostle's 
countrymen  ..  the  verb,  which  he  employs  to  describe  tin-, 
*interhabuation.  iBgoScritnttr'sAfqf.jan.yQ/a  *  Inter  hostile 
points  of  view.  1893  FAiRBAiRsC/rm/  r«  Mod.  Theol.  \\.  i.  i. 
306  This  'inter-incorporation  of  the  Person  with  the  office  and 
of  the  office  with  the  Person.  Ibid.  ii.  u.  414  The  complete 
separation  or  'inter-independence  of  God  and  ihc  world.  1883 
MAULISI.KV  Body  4-  //'///  in.  iii.  267  An  impairment  of  the 
*interinhihitive  functions.  1879  G.  MI-.HKDITH  Egoist  x.\x\\\. 
(i88p)  325  They  had  so  knit  themselves  together  with  the 
pelting  of  their  "interlaudation.  1653  C.  B.  STAPYLTON 
fftnma*  xi\-.  116  If  once  this  Royall  "Intermatch  were 
done,. .The  World  might  Govern'd  be  betwixt  them  twain. 
<i  1866  I.  GROTK  Exam.  Util.  Philos.  xviii.  11870  295  'Inter- 
mcasural>le  qualities  of  happiness.  1864  ,  The 

"intermobility  of  the  particles  of  matter.     1844  I  ' 
Logic  Pol.  Econ.  140  From  the  balance  or  'mtennod) 
tion  between  the  two.    1877  HALDEMAS  Etyntol.  17  (Cent.) 
When   [mutation!  occur-    •  ll  we  may  term  it 

*intermutation.     1858  CARM 

294  Intolerable  'interpressure  and  ..nlc.     1880 

CI.KMIXSIIAW  li'uri 

terproporlional    for    all   kinds  of  combinalions.     1844    I't 
QUINCKV  Lo&f  Pol.  /:'L('.v.  i.  §  2,  io  Th<.y  ->K-  not.  to  borrow 

1  from  Coleridge,  *mler-repellenl  ideas.     1851  —  Ld. 
-    i  i 

could  di  "•   '873  '    "" 

I  the 
mem. Li  IV.     1853  DANA  t  rust.  \.  \,\    > 

•ner-rtiimbti.  UpS.  a  1668  Si  i<  \V.\V  \LLKK 

•Id,  wherein 

everj-  \  ..-r-right   witli  thee.     1894  D 

y/7  There  w\ 

tin.-  'lliamcs.      1899  Q  v^Cil 

1872    H.  MA*  vi 1 1.  \-- 

Me  *ititerMibii>ien<e  between  Christ  .i:id  Mis 
people.      1886  -:.ter- 

substii  indrcd  mutes,  b  for  p.  and  p  for  b.     1847 

DE  yi  i  '  inflow  Wks.  1662  VII.  u  ;  The  cohe- 

rencies, tend*  '    •"*  learned 

uordi  of  tlic  wh'tU-.      1856  WtKsiT.R.  "/'-•. 
.illy  \isilil<    .)i-  able  to  be  seen  the  one  from  the  other; 
of  staticms.     1668    I1  :ihal.  ,\ii,    Iho-c  *inter- 

\\ishe^  you  did  make  In  dream. 


INTEB-. 

b.  With  sbs.  vchiefly  concrete),  denoting  'Situ- 
ated or  occurring  between  things,  or  in  the  midst 
of  something;  intermediate,  intervening'  :  as  in 
intercalm  (an  interval  of  calm),  -canctl  (a  canal 
forming  a  connexion  between  two  others1,  -chapter 
van  intermediate  chapter),  •i/Ji'j.siivj.t -//£/«/ (1624', 
-limitation,  ^ -mask,  -piece,  -scene,  -thing,  --^hile; 

also  I.VTEHMEAN,   INTEBSI'ACE,  etc. 
In  these  the  main  stress  is  now  on  ii.ti  >  -. 

1822  BEDDOES  Bribes'  frag,  in.  iii.  The  roar  has  teased  : 
the  hush  of  'intercalm  Numbs  with  its  leaden  finger  Echo's 
lips.   1887  SoLLAsin  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  413/2  These  canals 
are  the  '  *intercanals '  of  Haeckel,  now  generally  known  by 
their  older  name  of  incurrent  canals.    1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor 
I.  105,   I  will  call  them  "Imerchapters.     1882  SAISTSBURY 
Short  Hiit.  Fr.  Lit.  Pref.  8  Notes  or  interchapters  have 
been  inserted  between  the  several  books.     1710  NOKRIS  Chr. 
Prtid.  iii.  106  Many  other   'inter-divisions  between  these. 
1624  HEYWOOD  Gitiiaik.  vin.  370  Hee  affirmed  the  Galaxia 
. .  to  be  a  meere  reflex  of  the  Sunne,  and  no  "inter-light 
arising  from  the  Starrcs.     1848  Blackw.  Mag.    I. XIV.  512 
Shore  is  exactly  the  *interlimitation  ofland  and  sea.      1678 
(title)  The  Traitor  to  Himself,  or  Man's  Heart  his  Greatest 
Enemy,  a  Moral  Interlude., with  "Intermaskes  of  Interpre- 
tation at  the  close  of  each  several  Act.     1853  Miss  SHEFPAKD 
Ch.  Auchester  I.  334  The  chorale  so  grave  and  powerful, 
with  its  "interpieces  so  light  and  florid.     1888  Amer.  Jrnl. 
Phihl.  Oct.  348    Epirrhemation  . .  then  follows  an  'inter- 
scene,     a  1657  R.  LOVEDAY  Lett.  (1663)  261,  I  have  suffered 
such  an  amphibious  'interfiling  betwixt  health  and  sicknesse, 
as  it  has  pos'd  me  to  christen  it.     1891  V.  C.  COTES  2  Girls 
on  Barge  136  A  single  Sunday  of  home  comfort  for  her 
cramped  wanderings  in  the  "interwhile. 

c.  With  adjs.  as  INTEKMIDDLE. 
II.  In  prepositional  relation  to  the  sb.  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  second  element. 

3.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  sbs.,  with  the  senses 
(a.    '  Space,  distance,  or  part  between . . . ',  esp.  in 
architectural  terms,  after  L.  intercolumnium  IXTEB- 
c«u'MN,  as  inter-dentil,  inter-joist,  inler-modillion, 
inter-quarter,  interspiral;  also  inter-world;  (b.) 
'  Period  or  interval  of  time   between ',  in  words 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  INTEBREGNUM,  as  inter- 
papacy,  inter-parliament.      See  also  INTERRING, 
INTEKPILASTEK. 

The  stress  is  on  the  radical  part,  but  with  a  monosyllable 
tends  to  rest  on  inter-. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss.  586  "Inter-dentils, 
the  space  between  dentils.      Ibid.,  *fnter-joist,  the  space 
between  joists.    1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Lc  Clare's  Treat.  A  rchit. 
1.  04  The  Corinthian  'Inter-modillions  consist  of  41  Minutes 
and  a  quarter.     1687  S.  HILL  Cath.  Balance  63  They  have 
had  not  only  very  many,  but  also,  .very  long  'Interpapacies. 
1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  22  During  this  *Inter.Par- 
Hament.  .five  Judges  places  either  fell,  or  were  made  vacant. 
1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build1.  Gloss.  586  *  Inter-quarter, 
the  space  between  two  quarters.     1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV. 
281  The  size  and  shape  of  the  eye  of  the  volute .  .the  greater 
or  lesser  depth  of  the  'interspirals.     1603  HOLLAND  Plut- 
arch's Mar.  781  Imagining,  that  they  are  run  hither  . .  out 
of  ..  other  worlds ;    or  imaginarie  *inter-worlds  [L.  inter- 
mundia,  Gr.  fjnTajcoa^ta]  and  spaces  betweene. 

4.  Prefixed   to   adjs.  (originally,  and   most  fre- 
quently, of  Latin  origin),  in  prepositional  relation 
to  the  sb.  implied  (as  inter-acinous,  '  that  is  inter 
acinos,  between  the  acini ' :  cf.  ANTI-  3,  INFRA-  i), 
or  sometimes  to  a  phrase  consisting  of  the  adj.  + 
a  sb.  (as  inter-accessory  '  between  accessory  pro- 
cesses'). 

For  the  etymology  of  the  second  element,  see  the  simple 
words  ACCESSORY,  ACINOUS,  etc.  Ancient  Latin  had  only 
a  very  few  examples  of  this  formation,  as  intcrinitrdlis, 
interainnus,  interdigitalis,  interlunis,  intcrmestris ;  but 
their  number  in  modern  times,  chiefly  since  1600,  and  esp. 
since  1800,  is  very  great,  and  they  are  formed  freely  when 
needed.  Logically  they  are  composed  of  inter  +  L.  sb. 
stem  +  adj.  futfix  ;  but,  as  the  adj.  suffix  is  the  same  that 
is  used  in  forming  an  adj.  from  the  simple  word  (e.g.  nation- 


cessory,  inttrmolttr,  this  is  actually  their  structure.    The 
main  stress  is  on  the  radical  part. 

a.  Denoting  'Situated,  placed,  or  occurring 
locally,  between  or  among  (what  is  implied  in  the 
second  element) ' :  in  modern  scientific  and  other 
terms  (chiefly  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology;,  as  inter- 
antennal,  -antennary  (between  the  antenna:),  in- 
terapophysial,  -capillary,  -corallite  (see  CORALLITE 
2),  -corpuscular,  -coxal  (see  COXA  2),  -cuspidal, 
-cystic,  -cpimeral.  -fibrillar  (-ary),  -fibrous,  -fila- 
menlar,  -ligameniary  (-OHS),  -mandibitlar,  -mem- 
branous, -mesenterial  (-ic},  -molar,  -muscular, 
-papillary,  -peduncular,  -segmenlal,  -spheral,  -spi- 
cular,  -stamina/,  -sternal,  -systematical,  -  tentacular, 
-trabecular,  -ureteral,  -vesicular.  See  also  inter- 
accessory,  intcracinous,  etc.  in  6 ;  INTHIALVEAK, 
-AHTict  .'LAB, -CELLULAR,  etc.,  amongthc  main  words. 
1852  DAN  .  The  six  "interantennary  front 

teeth.      1887    Syd.    Soc.    Lex.,    *  Intcrapophysial,    situated 
between  ipophjree*.     1847-9  Tom.  c> /.  .•/«„/.  IV.  115/2 
<ce  into  the  "intercapillary 

re.     1839-47  Hid.  111.  857/1   Developed  in  the  'inter- 

'      •  •-//.  Astrm.  (ed.  n) 

very  •interca  -    ,.  ,     ,„„,    ,,.,, 

n-ason  of  the  t   ihe  'inliT- 

epimeral  and  intersternal  membrane;,.    1883  MAC  Uisn  R  tr. 
/.icflen  I'athol.  Anat.  I.  i  143  A  swollen  and  semi-liquid 
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condition  of  the 'intcrfibrillar  substance.   iBy&AUfaffsSjttt. 

Mt-d.  I.  191  A  peculiar  form  of  "interfibrillary  degeneration 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  1882  J.  PATON  in  Eiuycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  384/1  Pressing  the  combined  lime  and  "interfibrous 
matter  out  of  the  tissue.  1883  KAY  LANKESTI.K  in  ' 
Brit.  XV  1.689/1  Solid  permanent  inter-rilamentar  junctions. 
1872  COHEN  Dig,  1'kfi-at  56  An  •intn-li^arneiitous  rinia  cur- 
responding  to  the  length  of  the  cords.  1872  HUMPHRY  My- 
)3  ' I ntermandibular  [muscles]  ..  passing  transversely 
. .  from  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  other  beneath  it. 
1887  G.  C.  BOURSE  in  Q.  Jrnl.  .!//<  >vj( .  ,Vt.  Any.  54  The 
*intermesentc-rial  chambers  or  entoccdes.  1877  HuXLI  Y 
Anat.  ln~'.  Aniin.\\\.  153  The  "intermesenteric  chambers  in 
the  Actinozoon.  1839-47  Toup  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  jS;/i  The 
'intermolar  eminence  of  the  tongue  in  certain  Rodents. 
1887  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  '  Interpapillary.  1898  J.  lU'luilNsox 
,-i  r-.  /:/:ri  Surt,'.  IX.  117  The  inlerpapillary  processes  of  the 
epithelium.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  673/1  The  de- 
pres.Mon  ..which  separates  them  is  the  ..  *interpeduncular 
space.  1881  MivARrGi/  271  1'hey  issue  from  the  cerebral 
surface  in  the  interpeduncular  space  between  the  crura  and 
cerebri.  1883  Xtitare  8  Feb.  350/1  As  the  particles  of  the 
spheres  decrease  in  heat  momentum,  those  of  'interspheral 
space  increase.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  flora  68  Disk  obscure 
or  of  'interstaminal  glands.  1877  'Intersternal  [see  intcr- 
epimeral\.  1783818  W.  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII. 
276  The  probability  of  many  stars  being  . .  solitary,  or,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  *intersystematical.  1888  KOLLES- 
TON  &  JACKSON  Anim.  Life  236  A  ciliated  *intertentacular 
tube.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Rocks  xi.  192  An  irregular  net- 
work of  fibrous  "intervesicular  matter. 

b.  Denoting  '  Intervening  or  happening  in  the 
time  or  period  between  .  .  . ' :  as  in  inter-artistic, 
-conciliary,  -equinoctial,  -menstrual,  -paroxysmal, 
-sessional.  See  also  interadvenlital,  intermediary 
in  6  ;  and  cf.  5  b. 

1883  Eng.  llluslr.  Mag.  Nov.  Sg/2  The  late  Georgian  or 
early  Victorian  age  which  might  fairly  be  designated  . .  the 
"inter-artistic  period.  1620  BRENT  tr.  Say-pi's  Hist.  Ccnucil 
Trent  (1676)  545  To  write  . .  *iiiterconcihary  times  by  way 
of  Annals.  11795  F-  BALFOUR  in  Asiat.  Res.(?N.  1828), 
Spring  and  autumn  I  have  denominated  equinoctial  periods. 
Summer  and  winter  I  have  called  *inter-equinoctialintervals. 
1853  MRS.  SHKITARD  Ch.  Auchestcr  III.  265  The  Spirit 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  before  the  "intermo- 
mentary  light.  1853  KANK  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvii.  (1856)  226 
The  *inter-paroxysmal  yell.  1807  Alltutt's  Sysl.  M,:,i.  III. 
162  The  interparoxysmal  periods  of  chronic  gout. 

C.  Denoting '  Subsisting,  carried  on,  taking  place, 
or  forming  a  communication,  between  .  .  .';  hence, 
sometimes,  '  Belonging  in  common  to,  or  composed 
of  elements  derived  from,  different  things(of  the  kind 
indicated  by  the  second  element) ' :  as  in  inter- 
clerical  (between  clergymen),  intercollegiate,  -con- 
fessional, -denominational,  -departmental,  -human, 
-parliamentary,  -personal,  -racial,  -regimental, 
-religional,  -religious,  -territorial.  See  also  inter- 
civic,  etc.,  in  6,  and  INTERCONTINENTAL,  etc.,  among 
the  main  words.  The  prototype  of  this  class  was 
INTERNATIONAL  (Bentham,  1780). 

1868  Examiner  i  Feb.  65  A  breach  of  *inter-clerical 
amity.  1884  Durliam  Univ.  Jrnl.  29  Mar.  15  The  *Inter- 
collegiate  [Boat-]  Race.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem.  f, 
Impress.  357  Another  change  . .  was  the  inroad  made  upon 
the  College  system  by  the  introduction  of  intercollegiate 
lecturing.  "  " 


.  

J3  July,  An  increase  in  international  and  'interdenomina- 
tional fellowship.  1894  Daily  Nelvs  7  Nov.  8/7  The  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  workers'  areas  under  the  management 
of  Interdenominational  Committees.  1895  IHd.  25  May 
4/6  An  "interdepartmental  Committee,  composed  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Treasury,  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  1881  Standard  21  May  3/4  An  account 
. .  of  a  . .  case  of  'inter-human  osseous  transplantation. 
1892  Times  (weekly  ed.)  2  Sept.  5/2  The  'Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  [shall]  be  requested  to  influence  the  in- 
sertion of  arbitration  clauses  in  all  international  treaties. 
1898  Times  16  Dec.  5 '7  About  a  couple  of  years  ago  an 
inter-Parliamentary  peace  conference  on  disarmament  was 
held  at  Budapest.  1842  CAROLINE  Fox  Mem.  30  May (1883! 
195  Talking  over  phrenology,  mesmerism, and  'interpersonal 
influence.  1888  Scat.  Lcaticr  20  Aug.  5  'Interracial  conflict 
in  Louisiana.  Twenty  niggers  slain.  1892  STEVENSON  & 
L.  OSBOUKNE  Wm^vrviii.  123  Chinatown,  .drew  and  held 
me  ;  I  could  never  have  enough  of  its  ambiguous,  interracial 
atmosphere.  1883  Ma,:,/,.  E.tam.  20  Nov.  5/4  The  results 
of  the  *inter-resimental  matches.,  the  shooting  exhibiting 
great  improvement.  1894  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  61  Inter. 
religious  good-will  is  a  manifest  help  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive theology.  1888  Philadelphia  Ledger  4  Dec.  (Cent.),  An 
'mter-temtoriaj  convention  of  the  north-western  Territories. 
d.  Loosely  used  to  denote  'Situated,  occurring, 
carried  on,  etc.,  between  the  parts  or  divisions  of 
.  .  . ',  and  hence  erroneously  '  within  ..."  (pro- 
perly expressed  by  INTRA-)  :  as  in  inter-asteroidal, 
-coccygeal,  -cranial,  -imperial,  -mercurial,  -paren- 
chyma!, -trinitarian  :  see  6. 

6.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  adjs.,  with  the  sense 
'  Situated,  distributed,  occurring,  carried  on,  plying, 
etc.  between  .  .  . ' ;  usually  of  communication, 
commerce,  athletic  contests,  or  the  like :  as  in 
inter-bourse  (between  different  stock-exchanges^, 
/';//,•;•  bri^u/i-  ^between  brigades',  int,'r-city 
-dub,  -company,  -county,  -district,  -empire,  -hcmi- 
V''"'V.  -island,  -school,  -street,  -teatn,  -town,  -uni- 
versity .  -'varsity' ,  etc.,  etc.  See  also  I.NTEB-CELL, 
INTERSTATE  a  i,S45  in  C/..S.).  b.  Rarely,  in  the 
same  sense  as  4  b :  as  in  inter-epidemic,  inter-whiff. 


INTER-. 

These  are  app.  all  of  i  gth  c.  origination,  and  may  be  formed 
at  pleasure.  For  their  form  and  analysis,  see  what  is  said 
under  the  analogous  ANTI-  prcf.  4.  The  main  stress  is  on 
the  radical  word  ;  but,  when  this  is  a  inonosj  liable,  tends 
to  shift  to  inter-. 

1893  I'aily  Xc-.v*  29  June  2/5  'Inlerbourse  securities  are 
not  perceptibly  affected.  1898  ll'cstiit.  Caz.  17  May  8/1 
The  shares  are  of^4  each  . .  for  convenience  of  inter-bourse 
dealing.  1897  ll-'cstin.  (taz.  16  July  7  2  An  *  inter-brigade 
competition  by  volunteer  teams  of  sixteen.  1890  Daih 
3  Feb.  3/5  An  "inter-club  race.  iXq&lbid.  30  Jan.  5  5  A  set  of 
rules  . .  for  governing  inter-club  and  'inter-county  maldies. 
1896  CHAMBERLAIN  Sp.  8  June,  The  laws  regulating  "inter- 


[of  birds]  that  are  neither  Inter-polar  nor  "Inter-hemisphere. 
/f-id.  653  Families  and  groups  which  I  have  ventured  to 
describe  as  Interhemisphere  . .  with  a  more  or  less  domi- 
nant equatorial  base,  spreading  both  north  and  south.  1859 
Stindti'uh  Islands  r  cent  pcstage  stamp,  'Interisland  Ha- 
waiian Postage.  Uku  I,eta.  1891  Daily  . \Vrci-  i  J.. 
To  serve  as  an  inter-island  steamer  in  the  South  Se.is.  1895 
ll'estt't.  Gaz.  25  July  3 '  j  The  encouragement  of  "inttr- 
school  matches.  1895  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Apr.  756  '1  1 
tory  of  cheap  "interstrect  transportation  in  New  York. 
1897  ll'esttn.  Gaz.  26  Apr.  5^1  International,  inter-club, 
'inter-team,  inter-college,  or  inter-school  contests.  1892 
Daily  News  23  Feb.  4/6  For  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone in  London  with  an  *inter-town  service  all  over  the 
country.  1870  JOHN  MORGAN  University  Oars,  Words- 
worth  . .  legitimately  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the 
*inter-univc-rsity  [rowing]  match.  1874  Graphic  4  Apr.  327/3 
Contemporaneous  with  the  boat  race  are  several  other  •Inter- 
University  contests.  1891  CHAS.  WORDSWORTH  Ann.  Early 
Life  56  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  inter-university 
cricket  match,  which  had  taken  place  in  1827,  we  talked 
over  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a  similar  competition  in 
rowing.  1885  H'hitaker's  Aim.  400/2  Oxford,  for  the  third 
year  in  succession,  won  the  *inter-lvarsity  match  against 
Cambridge.  1897  H'cslm.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  9/3  The  Inter-'Var>ity 
sports.  1844  KINGLAKE  Eothen  xii.  (1878)  162  Speaking  in 
short  "inter-whiff  sentences. 

6.  The  following  adjectives  (mostly  Anat.)  be- 
longing  to   the  uses   mentioned   in  4,   are  given 
here  as  being  of  subordinate  importance,  but  not 
self-explanatory.     For  those  of  greater  importance 
see  their  alphabetical   places.     Interacce'ssory, 
situated,  as  a  muscle,  between  accessory  processes 
of  the  vertebrae.    Interacinons  ^-arsinas),  situated 
or  occurring  between  or  among  the  acini  of  a  gland. 
Interadve  ntual,    intervening   between    the   first 
and  second  Advents.     Intera'ndean,  situated  be- 
tween  or   among   the   Andes.     Interaryte'noid, 
situated  between   the  arytenoid   cartilages  of  the 
larynx.    Interasteroi'dal  Astron.,  situated  within 
the  orbits  of  the  asteroids.     Intera-stral,  situated 
or  taking  place  between  or  among  the  stars.     In- 
terauri-cnlar,  'situated  between  the  auricles  of 
the  heart '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1887).     Inter- Austra'- 
lian,  existing  or  carried  on  between  the  different 
Australian  colonies.     Intercanali'cular,  situated 
between  or  among  minute  canals.     Intercaro  tic, 
Intercaro'tid,  situated  between  the  two  carotid 
arteries.     Interca  rpal,  situated  or  occurring  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  carpus.     Interce  rebral, 
situated  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  be- 
tween two  cerebral  ganglia.     Intercivic  (-si'vik), 
existing   or   carried    on    between    fellow-citizens. 
Intercoccyg-eal  (-kpksi-dgzal),  Intercoccygrean, 
situated    or   occurring   between    portions   of    the 
coccyx.      Interco  racoid,    situated   between   the 
coracoid  processes  of  the  shoulder-blades.     Inter- 
co'smic,  -ical,  situated  or  existing  between  worlds. 
Interco -tyloid,    existing    between    the    cotyloid 
cavities  of  the  hip-joints.     Intercra  nial,  situated 
within  the  skull  (properly  intracranial  .     Inter- 
ctrltural   Agric. :    see  quot.     Interepithe'lial, 
situated  between  or  among  cells  of  the  epithelium. 
Interfrate'rnal,  existing  or  carried  on   between 
brothers.      Xntergyral   (-djaia-ral1!,   situated   be- 
tween gyri  or  convolutions  of  the  brain.     Inter- 
hemice'rebral,  situated  between  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain.     Interhemisphe'ric,  situated   be- 
tween  two   hemispheres,  esp.  those  of  the  brain. 
Interimpe-rial,  carried  on  between  or  connecting 
the   various    countries   of    the   (British)    Empire. 
luteri'nsular,    carried    on    or    plying    between 
islands.     Interlatitu  dinal,  situated  between  par- 
ticular parallels  of  latitude.     Intermammillary, 
situated   or  placed  between  the  breasts.      Inter- 
ma  stoicl,  extending  between  the  masloid  processes 
of  the   temporal    bones  of  the   skull,     f  Inter- 
mea'lary,  -iary,  held  or  performed  between  meals. 
Interme'rabral,  subsisting  (as  a  relation   between 
members    or    limbs,   as   intcnnembral  Iwinology. 
Xntermeningeal    (-m/hi-ndj/al),    occurring    be- 
tween two  of  the  investing  membranes  of  the  brain. 
Iiiternie  ntal,     taking    place    between     different 
minds.     Intermercu  rial   Astron.   (properly  in- 
tra-),  situated  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.     In- 
temietaca-rpal,  situated  between  the  bones  of  the 
metacarpus  ;   so  also  Intermetata'rsal.     Inter- 


INTER-. 

o-cular,  situated  or  occurring  between  the  eyes. 
Intermo'ntane,  situated  between  mountains 
(Webster,  1828).  Intero'livary,  'situated  be- 
tween the  olivary  bodies'  (Syct.  Soc.  Lex.}.  In- 
tero'ptic,  situated  between  the  optic  lobes  of  the 
brain.  Interparenchymal  (-pare-rjkimal)  Bio/., 
situated  within  the  parenchyma,  e.g.  of  an  infusorian 
(properly intraparcnchymal'}.  Interpe'ctoral, situ- 
ated between  the  two  sides  of  the  breast.  Inter- 
pet  alary  Bot.y  'situated  between  petals*  (Wor- 
cester, citing  Smith).  Interpe'taloidZ^/.,  situated 
between  petaloid  parts,  as  in  an  echinoderm.  In- 
terphalangeal  (-false'ndszal ' ,  situated  between  two 
successive  phalanges  of  a  finger  or  toe.  Inter- 
.po-rtal,  existing  or  carried  on  between  ports,  esp. 
those  of  the  same  country.  Xnterprotopla'stic 
BioL,  situated  between,  or  connecting,  masses  of 
protoplasm.  Intersciatic  (-S3i(se'tik),  situated 
or  extending  between  the  hip-bones  (see  SCIATIC). 
Inter  synapti'cular  Zool.,  situated  between  the 
synapticuliE  or  cross-bars  of  actinozoan  corals. 
Interta'rsal  Anat.,  situated  between  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus.  Interti'dal,  inhabiting  the  sea-shore 
between  the  limits  of  low  and  high  tide.  Inter- 
trinita'rian,  taking  place  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Intertrochante  ric,  situated  between 
two  trochanters  ;  spec,  applied  to  a  line  or  ridge 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur.  Intertu'bular,  situated  between  tubes  or 
tubuli.  Interu-ngnlar,  Intenvng-ulate,  situated 
between  the  hoofs  (e.g.  in  sheep),  Interzocecial 
(-z0a/~'jlal) ,  intervening  between  or  among  the 
zooecia  of  a  polyzoan.  Inter zygapophysial 
(-zigapofrzial),  situated  between  the  zygapophyses 
or  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  Interay- 
gomatic  (-zigomartik),  lying  between  the  zygo- 
matic  arches  of  the  skull. 

1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen,  Pat/tol.  271  Indurating  inflam- 
mations, in  which  "inter-acinous,  inter-lobular,  connective 
tissue  increases  in  quantity.  1886  WARFIELD  in  Expositor 
Dec.  441  This  *inter-adventual  period  is.  .to  be  a  period  of 
conflict.  1870  J.  ORTON  Andssfy  Amazons  \\.  xxxiv.  (1876) 
444  The  *interandean  plateau.  1872  COHEN  Dis.  Throat 
47  The  arytenoids,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fissure 
known  as  the  *inter-arytenoid  incisure.  1875  CHASE  in 
froc.  Atner.  Phil.  Soc.  XIII.  156  Mnterasteroidal  planets. 
1882  *  N.  GREF.NE'  Thousand  years  Hence  no  The  wide  *in- 
terastral  ocean.  1892  Working  Men's  College  *)rnl.  Oct.  1 18 
The  method  of  interastral  communication,  if  ever  one  is  dis- 
covered. 1889  fall  Mall  G.  15  Nov.  1/3  Did  you  ..  urge 
*inter-Australian  federation  as  the  first  step  to  Imperial 
Federation?  i&yj  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  234  Inthesecases 
the  *intercanalicular  tissue  is  little  altered.  1884  HOLDEN 
Anat.  (ed.  5)  486  The  *intercarotic  ganglion.  1855  —  Hunt. 
Osteal.  124  The  bones  of  the  first  row.  .form,  with  the  bones 
of  the  second  row,  an  important  moveable  joint,  which  we 
call  the  '  *intercarpal  \  1895  G.  ALLEN  Woman  who  did 
xvii,  It  is  the  last  word  of  the  *intercivicwar.  1857  BULLOCK 
Cazeaus's  Midtvif.  25  These  *inter-coccygeal  articulations 
are  similarly  constructed.  1883  A.  WINCHELL  World-Life 
49  (.Cent.)  The  doctrine  of  attenuated  matter  scattered 
through  the  *intercosmical  spaces  of  organized  systems. 
1859  TODD  Cycl,  Anat.  V.  168/2  The  great  'intercotyloid 
distance  gives  to  their  gait  its  peculiar  waddle.  1878  E.  L. 
STL-RTEVANT  (title)  "Intercultura!  Tillage.  1878  /Vy*.  .SV/. 
Monthly  July  376  By  '  intercultural  tillage',  Dr.  Sturtevant 
means  tilling,  stirring  the  soil,  while  the  plant  is  growing. 
1899  SAYCE  Early  Israel  \.  55  The  tribes  ..  plunged  into 
*interfraternal  war.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Oct.  11/2  The 
schooner  was  in  the  usual  style  of  the  *inter-!nsular  boats, 
foully  dirty.  1882  Knowledge  7  July  91  If  we.  .divide  it  into 
six  *mterlatitudinal  zones  or  belts.  1653  URQTHART  Jeu^t 
Wks.  (1834)  244  Most  of  the  young  ladies  . .  had  his  effigies 
in  a  little  oval  tablet  of  gold  hanging  'twixt  their  breasts 
and  held  ..that  metamazion,  or  *intermammillary  orna- 
ment, a  necessary  outward  pendicle.  1864  Reader  9  July 
52/1  Greater  proportionate  development  of  the  zygomatic 
and  *intermastoid  diameters.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alcinan's 
Guzman  D'Alf.  n.  240  In  her  banquets,  feasts  and  other 
*inter-mealary-intertainments.  a  1652  BROME  Mad  Couple 
y.  ii.  Wks.  1873  I.  92  Noonings,  and  *intermealiary  Lunch- 
ings.  1876  tr.  I  raster's  Cn-n.  Pathol.  316  *Inter-meningeal 
apoplexy.  1887  F.  R.  STOCKTON  Borrowed  Month  225  That 
congruent  *intermental  action  of  the  intellect  of  two  persons. 
1871  tr.  Schellen's  Spectr.  Anal.  lii.  233  The  search  for 
*intermercurial  planets.  1881  MIVART  Cat  102  An  *inter- 
metacarpa]  ligament.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,,  *Intermeta- 
tarsa!  arteries  . .  I.  ligaments.  1826  K.IRBY  &  SP.  Entomol. 
IV.  316  Antennae. ,'Interocular.  .When  inserted  any  where 
between  the  eyes.  1881  LK  CONTE  Sight  109  Equal  to  the 
interocular  distance.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  fy  Teeth  in  Circ. 
tgan.  Nat.  I.  222  In  the  goose  and  duck  tribes  ..  the 
*interpectoral  ridge  extends  from  the  prominent  part  of  the 
coracoid  margin  backwards.  1884  Science  IV.  223  (Cent.) 
The  *interpetaloid  spaces  [on  parts  of  recent  and  fossil 
crinoids)  are  plain,  and  devoid  of  sculpture.  1897  Allbutfs 
Syst.Med.  1 1 1. 82  The  *interphalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers 
swell.  1881  SIR  W.  HUNTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  764/1, 
32  millions  represent  *interportal,  and  25  millions  foreign 
trade.  1888  Engineer  21  Dec.  517  Competition  by  foreigners 
in  the  interportal  trade  of  the  East.  1898  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly 
LI  1 1.  856  The  *interprotoplastic  threads  have  so  far  received 
no  conclusive  interpretation.  1866  HUXLEY  Pre/t.  Retn. 
Caithn.  143  The  excessively  narrow  *interscialic  diameter 
which  characterises  the  Australian  male  pelvis.  1887  G.  C. 
BOURNE  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  303  Ligaments  passing 
down  through  the  *intersynapticular  spaces.  1878  BELL 
Gegenbanrs  Comp.  Anat.  488  It  moves  on  an  *intertarsal 
joint.  1883  RAY  LANKESTI-:R  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  648/1 
The  Limpet  being  a  strictly  "intertidal  organism.  1882-3 
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SCHAFF  F.ncycL  Relig.  Knewl.  I.  465  We  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  self- reduction  of  the  Logos  without  suspending  the 
'intertrinitarian  process.  1890  —  I  ;  In  the 


1855   HoLOEM  Hunt.  Oste'ol.  11878) 

195  The  posterior  ' inter-trochanteric  ridge',  is  mainly  for 
the  support  of  the  great  trochanter.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  570/2  The  *intertubular  substance.  1854  OWEN' 
Skel.  <$•  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.t  Organ.  Nat.  I.  265  A  small 
portion  of  human  dentine,  showing  the  tubuli.  .in  the  inter- 
tubular  substance.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  Med.  IV.  354  The 
intertubular  substance  [of  the  kidney]  shares  in  the  inflam- 
matory process,  1870  ROLLESTON  Atrim.  Life  Introd.  44 
Glands,  .according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated, 
known  as  anal,  inguinal,  *interungular,  and  preputial.  1885 
Syd.  Soc,  Lex.  s.v.  Gland,  *Interungulate  G.,  the  Canalis 
biflexns.  1884  Nature  24  July  306/2  The  arrangement  of 
the  *interzou.'cial  pores  may  frequently  give  great  assistance, 
and  these  are  considered  the  equivalents  of  the  rosette-plates. 
1872  MIVART  Elcm.  Anat,  40  A  strong  *interzygapophysial 
ridge  may  connect  together  the  pre  and  post-zygapophyses 
of  each  side  of  a  vertebra.  xSjro  ROLLESTON  Anita.  Life  7 
The  *interzygomatic  diameter  is  in  all  Rodents  the  widest 
transverse  cranial  diameter. 

Inter-absorption,  -accessory,  -accuce, 
-acinous,  -acquaintance  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interact  (rntaijae'kt),  $b.  [f.  INTER-  3  +  ACT 
sb.t  after  Y.  entracte  in  same  sense.]  The  interval 
between  two  acts  of  a  play ;  a  short  performance 
between  two  acts,  an  interlude ;  hence,  an  interme- 
diate employment, 

1750  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  clxxxvii.  563  Play.  .Is  only 
the  '  inter-acts '  of  other  amusements.  1831  Soc.  Life  Eng. 
fy  For.  181  The  Aminta  of  Tassp,  a  complete  pastoral  dram  a, 
accompanied  by  choruses  and  interacts  of  music.  1873  E. 
FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889]  I.  360  The  Choruses. .still  serving 
to  carry  on  the  Subject  of  the  Story  in  the  way  of  Inter-act. 

Interact  (intarjse-kt),  v.  [INTER-  i  b.]  intr. 
To  act  reciprocally,  to  act  on  each  other. 

1839  BAILEY  Festns  xyiii.  (1852)  238  Is  it  not  a  fact  That 
saints  and  demons  ofttimes  interact?  1856  EMERSON  En?. 
Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  115  The  two  ..  styles  of  mind 
. .  are  ever  in  counterpoise,  interacting  mutually.  1871 
TVNDALL  Fra%m.  iSVr.  (1879)  II.  vi.  83  The  grain  and  the 
substances  which  surround  it  interact. 

Hence  Interacting///,  a.,  acting  reciprocally. 

1851-5  BRIMLEY  F.s$.>  Tennyson  63  A  more  complex 
machinery  of  interacting  events.  1873  SVMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
ix.  295  A  play  of  Shakspere  or  Goethe  overwhelms  us  by  the 
force  and  frequence  of  combined  and  interacting  motives. 

Interaction  (intsriarkjsn).  [f.  INTERACT  v.t 
\  after  action.'}  Reciprocal  action  ;  action  or  influ- 
ence of  persons  or  things  on  each  other. 

1832  I.  TAYLOR  Saturday  Even.  (1835)  86  The  reaction,  or 
rather  interaction,  which  at  present  is  going  on  between 
readers  and  writers.  1852  Erasers  Mag.  XLV.  264  The 
results  of  the  interaction  of  so  many  different  agencies.  1883 
G.  ALLEN  in  Gentl.  Mag.  Oct.  313  The  close  interaction  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 

Hence  Interactional  a.,  of,  belonging  to,  or 
characterized  by,  interaction. 

1886  J.  F.  SMITH  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXL  412/1  The  sum  of 
being  consists  of  the  two  systems  of  substantial  forms  and 
interactional  relations. 

Interactive  (mt9r,x-ktiv),  a.  [f.  INTERACT 
v.,  after  active.']  Reciprocally  active  ;  acting  upon 
or  influencing  each  other. 

1832  I.  TAYLOR  Saturday  Even.  (1833)  333  The  Infinite 
Excellence  ..  comprising  Interactive  Causes  which  must 
have  products  possessing  absolutely  no  affinity  with  any- 
thing exterior  to  itself.  1879  H.  W.  WARREN  Rtcr.  Astron. 
xij.  257  Yet  its  interactive  atoms  can  give  four  hundred 
millions  of  light-waves  a  second. 

Interadditive  (int3r,arditiv).  ntmtc-wd,  [f, 
INTER-  2a  +  ADDITIVE.]  Something  added  or  in- 
serted between  or  among  other  things. 

(-1819  COLERIDGE  Shaks.  Notes  in  Rctn.  (1836)  II.  147, 
I .  .understand  it  as  a  parenthesis,  an  interadditive  of  scorn. 

Interadventual,-afilliation,etc. :  seelNTKE-. 
t Inter-affarr.  Obs.  rare.  [INTER-  i  a.]  ?An 

affair  or  business  between  two  parties. 

1563  f  families  n.  Matrimony  Xxxxiij,  Forthemerchaunte 
man,  excepte  he  firste  be  at  composition  with  his  factor,  to 
vse  his  intcraflfares  [later  edd.  interfairs]  quietlye,  he  wyll 
neyther  stirre  his  shyppe  to  sayle  nor  yet  wyll  lay  nancies 
vpon  his  marchandyse. 

Inter-agent  (intwi^'dg&t).  [f.  INTER-  aa  + 
AGENT.]  An  intermediate  agent;  a  go-between, 
intermediary.  So  Inter-a'g-ency. 

1728-31  GORDON  Tacitus,  Hist.  n.  xcix.  II.  151  By  the 
interagency  of  Rubrius  Callus,  the  mind  of  Cecina  came  to 
be  shaken.  Ibid.  iv.  Ixxxvi.  II.  299  Domitum  is  believed 
to  have  tried,  by  secret  interagents,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
Ccrialis.  1835  KIRBY  Hab.  %  hist.  Ani>n.  1-1852)  II.  iTjTo 
believe  that  they  may  be  inter-agents  by  which  the  Deity- 
acts  upon  animal  organizations  and  structures  to  produce  all 
their  varied  instincts.  1837  LOCKHART  Sc<-<tt  \x\\ii,  H.nl 
Scott  never  possessed  any  such  system  of  inter-agency  as 
the  Ballantynes  supplied. 

t  Tnterail,  -all,  obs.  forms  of  EXTBAIL. 


watry  interall. 

Interalveolar(int3r,a.'lv;--£naj),a.  Pins.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  1.  Situated  between  the  alveoli  or  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs. 

1834  J.  FORBES  LafHtilcs  Dis.  Chest  (ed. 4!  157  There  was 
no  infiltration  or  extravasation  of  air  into  the  inter-alveolar 
tissue.  1896  Allt'iill's  Syst.  Mr.l.  I.  185  Atrophy  of  blood- 
vessels and  interalveolar  connective  ti^uc-. 


INTERBLEND. 

2.  Situated  between  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth  of  a  sea-urchin. 

1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  far.  Anim.  ix.  576  Besides  the  inter- 
alveolar  muscles  already  dtM  i 

I!  Interambulacrum  (,-<7i -kmn).  Zool.  PI. 
-acra.  [l.vni:-  .5.]  t)ne  of  the  imperforate 
plates  occupying  the  intervals  of  the  ambulacra 
or  perforate  plates  in  the  shells  of  echi: 
Hence  Interambnla  oral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
interambulacra ;  situated  between  ambulacra. 

1870  ROI.I.F.STON  Aniin.  Life  225  Quadrangular  reticula- 
tions, formed  by  the'  interambulacral' ossicles.  1877  HTXLFV 
Aunt.  In'.'.  Anim.  ix.  569  Two  series   of  interam 
plates,  those  in  the  middle  of  each  interaml.ulacrum  being 
hexagonal. 

Interamnian  (intariXTnnian),  a.  [f.  L.  /«- 
teramnium  sb.  (f.  intcramnus  lying  between  two 
rivers,  f.  inter  between  +  amnis  river)  i  -AN.]  Lying 
between  rivers,  like  Mesopotamia ;  enclosed  by 
rivers. 

'774  J-  BRYANT  Anc.  Myth.  III.  26  Supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  narrow  interamnian  district.  1819  G.  PAXTON 
Illitstr.  Scrift.  (1842)  I.  in  L-avitiL;  I:. ilel  on  the  inter- 
amnian rtgiun  in  \viiLh  it  was  built. 

Intera'uimate,  •:  rare.  [INTER-  i  b.]  trans. 
To  animate  mutually. 

a  1631  DONNE  Foetus,  Ecstasy  (1650)  43  When  luv<-  with 
one  another  so  Interanimates  two  souls. 

Interantennal,  -antennary :  see  INTER- pref. 

1  Interarbora-tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  INTER- 
2  a  -I-  L.  arbor  tree  +  -ATION.]  Intermixture  of  the 
branches  of  trees  on  opposite  sides. 

1658  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  177  Though  the  inter 
arboration  do  imitate  the  Areostylos  or  thin  order. 

Interarch,  etc. :  see  INTER-  pref. 
Interarticular   (Hitari&itMdwUi),   a.      [f. 

INTER-  43  +  L.  articul-us  joint.]  Lying  or  pre- 
vailing  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  in  a  joint. 

1808  BRODIE  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  306  An  inter-arti- 
cular cartilage  is  here  interposed  between  the  tibia_and  the 
fibula.  187*  HUXLEY  f'hys.  vii.  167  Separated  by  indepen- 
dent plates  of  cartilage,  which  are  termed  inter-articular. 
1877 —  Anat.  /«?'.  Anim.  vi.  311  The.. excessive  narrowing 
of  the  interarticular  regions  of  the  sterna. 

Interartistic,  -arytenoid,  -association, 
-assure,  -asteroidal,  -astral,  etc. :  see  INTER-. 

Interatomic  ( i:ntariatc'mik),  a.  [INTER-  4  a.] 
Existing  or  acting  between  atoms. 

1863  TVNDALL  Heal  ii.  §  17  (1870)  23  The  material  theory 
supposes,  .a  subtle  fluid  stored  up  in  the  inter-atomic  spaces 
of  bodies.     1889  Nature  19  Sept.  509/2  From  the  i:: 
the  heavenly  bodies  down  to  the  minutest  interatomic  move- 
ments-in  chemical  reactions. 

luteraulic  (jntsrig'lik),  a:  nonce-wj.  [f.  IN- 
TER- 4  a  +  L.  aula  hall,  court :  see  AULIC.]  '  Ex- 
isting between  royal  courts '  (WebsterX 

a  1864  MOTI.KY  {cited  in  Webster',  Interaulic  politics. 

Interauri-cular,  etc. :  see  INTEH-  pref. 

Interaxis  (int3r,:e-ksis).  PI.  -axes  (-arksfz). 
Archil.  [INTER-  3.]  The  space  between  the  axes. 
So  Intera'xal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  space 
between  the  axes,  situated  between  the  axes. 

1841-76  GWILT  A  rchit.  §  2842  The  walls  . .  are  placed  cen- 
trally upon  the  axes.  .The  doors,  windows,  niches,  and  the 
like  are  then  placed  centrally  in  the  inleraxes.  Ibid.  $  2843 
An  illustration  of  the  principles  of  interaxal  division  from  the 
. .  Villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza,  by  Palladio. 

Interbalance  v.,  etc. :  see  INTER-  pref. 

t  Interba-state, "'.  Obs.  rare -'.  [f.  Fr.  in- 
ttrbast-er  to  quilt :  see  -ATE  3  6.]  trans.  To  sew 
between  (cotton,  etc.)  so  as  to  keep  in  place;  to 
quilt.  Hence  f  Intertasta'tion,  quiltiny. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnmi's  Disf.  210  This  medicinal  Powder 
interbastated  in  Gotten.  1666  J.  SMITH  Old  Age  184  The 
word  ten  is  a  Metaphor  taken  from  interbastation,  patching 
or  piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together. 

tlnterba-ste,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  inter- 
baste-r,  (.  INTER-  I  a  +  baster  to  BASTE.]  =  prec. 

1611  COTGR.,  Iniertaslf,  interbasted ;  basted,  or  quilted 
betweene.  1611  Each.  .Med.  162  Let  it  (a  powder]  bee  couered 
ouer  with  red  sarsnet,  and  inter-bast  it,  and  so  apply  it. 

Interbed(inWjbe-d),  v.  [INTER-  i  a.J  trans. 
To  embed  amongst  or  between,  to  intcrstratify. 

1858  GEIKIE  Hist.  Banlder  xi.  208  The  strata  interbedded 
among  the  Coal-seams.  1879  RUTLEY  Study  Kxh  xin.  270 
Crystalline  sclii-ts,  with  _  which  rocks  serpentine  is  very 
commonly  associated  and  interbedded. 

Hence  Interbe'dded.  interstratified  ;  Interbe'd- 
ding,  interstratilication. 

1871  W.  S.  SVMONDS  Ric.  Reeks  iv.  1 16  The  highest  inter- 
bedded  igneous  rocks.  1879  KI-TLEY  Study  KtOa\t.  32  In 
the  interbedding  of  lava-flows. 

Interblend  (infcuble-nd),  r.  l'a.  pple. 
-blended,  -blent.  [INTER-  I  a,  i  b.] 

•)•  1.  trans.  To  interpose  ojiaqnely.   Ol>s.  rare  ~  '. 

1591  SYLVESTER  1'n  Km  las  i.  iv.  774  Somtimes  thy  thick 
Orb  thow  dost  inter-blend  Twixt  Sol  and  us,  toward  the 
later  end. 

2.  To  blend  intimately  ;  to  intermingle. 

a  1849  J.  C.  MANT.AN  /'«•»«  (1859)  432  Night  is  interblent 
with  day.  1861  GHKIE  K.  fortes  \\\\. 

.  and  rocks,  are  interblended  with 

remarks  upon    the  !«.•<  uiiariti.  l888  K- 

Bl'CHASAN  City  of  Dream  Vlll.  169  The  lilies  and  the  roses 
interblent. 

3.  intr.  To  bleml  or  mingle  with  each  other. 


INTERBLENDING. 

1856  .   467  Where  wafyait  at  iis 

•  i  thrill  and  M  ilh  the  hiyh> 

:  daring  TTOIIKTK.    1871  !•..!!. 

100  Ttie  lir^t  and  second  [divisions  of  the  Apocalypse]  inter- 
blend  imperceptibly  with  c.;ch  other. 
•e  luterble-nding///.  a. 

1892    '  •  :>>•  826   Inter- 

blending  vibration*.     1896   \V.   GL.UH.KN    in   I'tip^ 

\    134  The  natural  and  supernatural  are 
grated  but  interblending  realms. 
luterblending    intajhle'ndirj).  vl>l.  sb.     Also 
6  enterblinning.     [f.  prec.  +  -INT,  '.]     A  blending 
or  mingling  intimately  ;   intermingling. 

1591   SvLvtsiER  Dn  Barkis  I.  ii.  402    But  till  To-morrow, 
leave  the  enter-blinning  Of  rocky  Mounts,  and  Fowling 
so  wide.     1836  J.  CilLRLin  C>i>-.  At^ti'ii:.  vi.  118521  170  The 
unpfc  K-nding  of  cases  ..  in  all   theii   1 

mutually  opposite.     1866  FELTON  Anc.  -V  Mod.  Gr.  I.  n.  i. 

is  interblending  of  these  elements  by  land  and  sea. 
Inter-bourse  :  see  IXTEK-  pref.  5. 
t  Interbra-ce,  v.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  IXTF.K-  i  h 
+  BRACE  v\\     trans.  To  embrace  mutually. 
1591  G.   HARVEY   /'c.-.r  Lett.  Sonn.,    To  inlerbrace  each 
other  with  delight. 

Interbrachial  -biv'  kial),  a.  (sb.t  Zool.  [f. 
INTER- 4  a  +  L.  l>rachi-u»i  ami:  cf.  BKACHIAI..] 
Situated  between  the  '  arms '  or  rays  of  an  echino- 
derm  :  ^INTEKAMBULACRAL,  I.NTKKRADIAL.  Also 
as  sb.  An  interbrachial  part  or  member. 

1877  \V,  TJIIIMSOX  I'oy.  Chaltf'ngfr  II.  ii.  66  Towards  the 
base  of  the  interbrachial  groove.  1895  Alhcn:rittit  28  Dec. 
906/1  This  was  specially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
brachials  ..  ami  joints  [of  a  fossil  crinoidj. 

I'nter-brain.   Anat.      [INTER-    2  }>.]      The 
middle  brain  ;    =  DIEN-CEPHALOM. 
1887  Syd.  .V<v.  Le.\ .,  luti'f  -brain,  the  Tlialftmenccphnlon. 

Interbranchial  (-brre-qkial),  a.  Zool.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  Situated  between  the  branchin:  or  gills. 

1880  GVmmtFit&a  139  The  interbranchial  clefts  have 
sometimes  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  branchial  arches. 

Interbreathe,  -bring,  etc.  :  see  INTER-. 

Interbreed  (jntwbrfd),  v.    [INTER-  i  b.] 

1.  intr.  Of  animals  of  different  race  or  species  : 
To  breed  with  each  other. 

1864  Kinder  No.  86.  235/3  Capable  of  fertile  interbreeding. 
1889  A.  R.  WALLACE  Darwinism  2  Rooks  always  produce 
rooks,  and  crows  produce  crows,  and  they  do  not  inter- 
breed.   1896  Blafkm.  Mag.  May  683  Some  interbreeding 
races. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.  To  cause  animals  to  interbreed  ; 
spec,  to  practise  breeding  between  the  members  of 
two  stocks. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iii.  (1872)  55  The  good  effects  of 
inter-crossing,  and  the  ill  effects  of  close  interbreeding . . 
come_  into  play.  1870  A.  I..  ADAMS  Kile  Valley  f,  Malta 
47  Xo  doubt  the  ferocious  propensities  of  the  feline  race 
may  be  overcome  by  constant  interbreeding.  1886  C.  SCOTT 
Shteft-farmitig'M  There  is  much  prejudice  in  many  quarters 
against  breeding  in-and-in, — that  is,  inter-breeding  too 
closely  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

3.  trans.  To  bleed  (offspring)  from  individuals  of 
different  species  or  races ;  to  cross-breed.    Also_/f^r. 

1865  MASSON  Kec.  Rrit.  P/iilos,  62  Effects  interbred  be- 
tween them  and  a  particular  sentiency  in  the  midst  of  them. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Tune  2  'i  .Miserable  inhabitants,  inter- 

from  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Malay,  Indian,  and  un- 
known human  jctsum. 

Hence  Interbree 'ding  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
(See  examples  above.] 

Intercadence  .-k^'-dC-n-  .  Path.  [INTER- 
2  a.]  '  An  irregular  rhythm  of  the  pulse,  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  now  and  then  an  additional 
interposed  pulsation'  (SyJ.  Soc.  Lex.  1887). 

1857  in  DL'NGLISON  Mcd.  Lex. 

Intercadent  ,-k,7i -dent ',  a.  [INTER-  23.] 
Irregular  or  uneven  in  rh)  thm ;  spec,  in  Path. 
Characterized  by  intercadence  see  prec.). 

1837  C\KI.Y[.K  Misc.,  Mirabetnt  fi872)  V.  237  The  bitter 
ugliness,  the  intcrcadent  step,  the  trenchant  breathless 
blown-up  precipitation.  1887  Ay,/.  S<*\  Lex.,  Intercadcnt, 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  intercadence. 

t  Inte'rcalar,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -or,  7  -air. 
[ad.  L.  intercalar-is :  see  INTERCALATE.  Cf.  F.  in- 
tercalaire  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  =  INTERCALARY  i. 

1581  N.  LicHEFiF.LD  tr.  Caslanlicdas  Cong.  E.  Ind.  93 
They  haue  their  day  which  they  do  call  Intercalor,  which  is 
of  40  houres.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1292  Reput- 
ing the  third  of  these  intercalar  daies  to  be  desasterous  and 
dismall.  1653  H'  COGAN  Diad.  Sic.  6  The  Egyptians  have 
live  mtercalair  days.  1699  LOCKE  I. ft.  toSfoanei  Dec  in 
Fox  Bourne  Life  (18761  II.  xv.  477  The  remedy  which  I 

fer  is  that  the  intercalar  day  should  be  omitted  the  next 
year,  and  so  the  ten  next  leap  years  following. 

t  Intercala-rian,  a.  Oh.  rare- '.  [f.  I,.  i,i- 
tercalari-us  -  -AN.]  =  INTERCALARY  i. 

1690  LKVBOURX  Curs.  Mail,.  467  To  make  up  their  Year 
of  365  days,  they  add  at  the  end  of  the  Year  5  Intercalarian 

^  t  Intercala-rity.  Obs.  rare-  ».    [f.  next  +  -IT Y.] 
Ihe  burden  of  a  song;  the   putting  between,  as 
;  burden  a  between  the  verses'  ( lilount,  1656). 
Intercalary    int.vikalari  ,  a.      fail.  I.,  'inler- 
calari-us  or  inter,  aliiri-s,  i.  ititercaliire  to  INTER- 
CALATE.] 

1.  Of  a  day,  days,  or  month  :  Inserted  at  intervals 
in  the  calendar  in  order  to  bring  an  inexact  re 
ing  of  the  year  into  harmony  with  the  solar  year. 
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In  the  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  Intercalary 
days  or  mom  sary  chiefly  to  adapt  the  lunar  to 

lar  reckoning  of  lime.     Since  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Cassar   (B.c.    461,  an    intercalary   day 
Feb.  29)  is  required  only  once  in  4  years;  see  BISSEXTILE 
and  LEAI--YF\R. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World  ii.  iii.  §  6.  255  Ve  Adar 
i'.-  Moneth,  added,  some  yeares,  vnto 
the  o:her  twelue,  to  make  the  Solarie  and  Lunarie  yeare 
agree,  a  1660  HAMMOND  19  Serve.  \  iii.  \Vks.  1684  IV.  607 
An  . .  intercalary  day  between  two  months,  1777  ROBERT- 
S..N  //!'.-.(.  Atiit-r.  (1783)  III.  180  Those,  which  were  pro- 
perly intercalary  days  .  .  were  devoted  whully  to  festivity 
and  pastime.  1850  HBUVALB  J\o»i.  Etnp.  (1865'  II.  xx.  407 
An  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days  was  inserted. 
1881  E.  Ii.  TYLOR  Anthropol.  334  They  ..  added  to  the 
12  solar  months  of  30  days  5  intercalary  days  to  make  365. 

at'sol.    01834   LAMB    Misc.    ll'&s.    (1871)   451    The   inter- 
calaries  and  other  subtle  problems  he  *vill  do  well  to  omit. 

b.  Of  a  year :  Having  intercalated  days  or  an 
additional  month. 

1648  LIGHTFOOT  Glean,  Ex.  20  Every  third  yeare  was 


intercalary  Years,  or  as  we  call  them  Leap-years,  inserted 
in  the  Calendar.  1876  Prayer~hk.  Interleaved  69  The  54 
weeks  of  an  intercalary  Jewish  year. 

f  2.  Of  a  line  or  stanza :  Inserted  at  intervals  in 
a  composition ;  of  the  nature  of  a  refrain.  Obs. 

1659  HAMMOND  On  /'s.  cvii.  P.iraphr.  heading,  Having 
a  double  burthen  or  intercalary  verse  oft  recurring.  1778 
LOWTH  Isaiah  Prel.  Diss.  32  The  third  line  of  the  inter- 
calary stanza,  a  1803  BF.ATTIE  I'irg,  Past.  viii.  nott^  This 
inter-calary  line,  fas  it  is  called  by  the  commentators,)  which 
seems  to  be  intended  as  a  chorus  or  burden  to  the  song. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  an  insertion  between  the  ori- 
ginal or  ordinary  members  of  a  series  or  parts  of  a 
whole ;  interpolated,  intervening. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rci>.  XXVII.  489  We  have 
now  to  mention  two  volumes  of  intercalary  matter.  1858 
CARLVLE  l-'redk.  Ct.  n.  xiv.  (1872)  1. 137  Sigismund.  .seventh 
and  last  of  the  Intercalary  Kaisers.  1882  BITHELL  Count- 
ing-Ho.  Diet,  (1893)  154  An  Intercalary  dividend  is  not 
distributed  at  any  fixed  date,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  what  is  properly  called  an  Interim  dividend.  1888 
H.  R.  REYNOLDS  Cotnni.  John  II.  T47/2  The  closing  words 
of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  delayed  by  the  intercalary 
remarks  of  the  evangelist. 

b.  spec*  in  various  sciences,  as  (a)  of  geological 
strata:  Lying  between  the  normal  strata  of  the 
series ;  (£)  of  biological  types :  Intermediate  in 
structure,  but  not  transitional ;  (c)  of  vegetable 
growth  :  Of  the  nature  of  new  parts  inserted  among 
the  old. 

1846  OWEN  Anat.  I'crtebr.  \.  iii.  67  But  whatever  modifi- 
cations these  dermal  and  intercalary  spines  present  above, 
the  same  are  usually  repeated  below.  1875  BENNETT  & 
L>YER  tr.  SacJis'  Hot.  179  Internodes  . .  formed  at  a  later 
period  by  further  differentiation  and  intercalary  growth. 
1877  HUXLKV  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  166  That  these  ancient 
corals  represent  an  intercalary  type  between  the  Hexa<-i>. 
ralla  and  the  Octocoralla.  1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Karv'x 
Phaner.  261  The  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  and  intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate  vintoukaU-it),!;.  [f.  L.  intercahlt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  inttrcalare  to  proclaim  the  insertion  in 
the  calendar  of  (a  day,  etc.),  f.  inter  bet  ween,  among 
+  falilre  to  proclaim  solemnly:  cf.  CALEXDS.  Cf. 
F.  intercaler  (1570  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  (an  additional  day,  days,  or 
month)  in  the  calendar  in  order  to  bring  the  current 
reckoning  of  time  into  harmony  with  the  natural 
solar  year.     Also  absol. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist,  tt'orld \\.  iii.  §  6.  256  Intercalating  in 
..  each  eighth  yeare  one  whole  moneth.  111654  SRI.UEN 
Table-t.  (Arb.)  119  Twas  the  manner  of  the  Jews  til"  the 
Year  did  not  fall  out  right . . )  to  intercalate  a  Month,  and  >o 
to  have,  as  it  were,  two  Februarys.  1812  Woomiovsi. 
Astron.  xliv.  456  To  interpose,  or  to  intercalate  a  day  in 
a  month  previous  to  March.  1850  MKRIVALE  ROM.  Einf>. 
II.  xx,  He  writes  to  his  friends  at  Rome  to  entreat  them 
to  hinder  the  pontiffs  from  intercalating  in  that  year. 

2.  tratisf.  To  insert  or  interpose  something  addi- 
tional, extraneous,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
between  the  ordinary  members  of  any  series  or  the 
successive   parts   of  any   whole ;    to    interpolate. 
Chiefly  in  pass  we. 

1824  j.  JOHNSON  Typflgr.  II.  52  Matter.. which  is  inter- 
calated after  the  work  is  gone  beyond  the  proper  place  fur 
it.  1833  LYKU.  Princ.Gtol.  II I.  45  It  has  become  nei  < 
to  intercalate  new  groups  of  an  age  intermediate  between 
those  fir-,1  examined.  1837  CARI.VI.E  Fr.  Rev.  III.  i.  i,  Intu 
the  body  of  the  poor  Tatars  e  .\ecrativif  Kumrtn  History  inter- 
calated an  alphabetic  letter;  and  so  they  continue  Tartars, 
of  fell  Tartarean  nature,  to  this  day.  1874  SAYCF.  Comfar. 
PhiioL  ii.  94  A  noun  of  number  being  actually  intercalated 
into  the  root  itself.  1877  R.  K.  Ln TI.KDALK  in  Academy 
3  Nov.  425  3  Spasmodic  episodes  of  fussy  attention,  inter- 
cnlated  in  habitual  neglect. 

b.  Geol.  mpass.pple.  Interstratified,interbedded 
with  the  original  series, 

i847-«  H.  MILI.KR  first  Impr.  xix.  (1857)  332  Harder 
beds  of  rock,  intercalated  with  the  softer  ones.  1863  A.  C. 
RAMSAY  Phys.  <--cog.  \.  (18781  15  Marine  mud  and  sand, 
accumulated  bed  upon  bed,  intercalated  here  and  there  with 
strata  of  lime  ' 

^Intercalate, ///.  a.  Oh.  rare-*,  [ad.  L. 
inttrealdt-uS)  pa.  pple.  :  see  prec.]  —  next. 

1690  LKVUOI-RN  Curs.  Math.  466  b,  They  add  5  Intercalate 
Nay-  at  tli"  »-nd  of  their  Year. 


INTERCEDE. 

Intercalated  (inUMkaU-'U'-d"',  ///.  a.  [f.prec. 
vb.  +  -ED1.]  Inserted  or  introduced  between  the 
members  of  an  existing  series,  a.  Of  an  additional 
day,  month,  or  space  of  time  ;  hence  transf.  of 
something  written  or  spoken,  etc. ;  interpolated. 

1845  DARUIN  I'oy.  .\af.  v.  11879)  "4  An  intercalated  period 
of  subsidence,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence.  1846  K>\<  t 
Scf.  Dial.,  Astron.  xiii.  97  The  intercalated  day  was  called 
/'is  se.vto  calendas  Marfii.  1849  LONGK.  AVtrvi >.'</*,•/'•  .\.\\ii. 
i'r.  Wks.  1886  II.  396  Dreamy  hide  pauses  of  silence,  and 
intercalated  sighs.  1883  KHKHSHLIM  Life  Jesus  (cd.  6)  II. 
529  What  follows  seems  an  intercalated  sentence. 

b.  Of  material  things  ;  fsf>.  geological  strata. 

1849  Mi'RCHisoN  Sj/nr/a  iv.  84  The  intercalated  beds  of 
fossiliferous  grits.  1863  LYKLL  Aniaj.  Man  \  iii.  (ed.  3)  138 
The  liquefaction  of  underlying  or  intercalated  snow  and  ice. 
1876  P.U.K  Adv.  Text-bk.  Ccol.  xi.  194. 

Intercalation  ^toiddU^jan).    [ad.  L. inter-* 
calatioii-em,  n.  of  action   f.  intercalare  to  INTEK 
CALATIC.     Cf.  K.  intercalation  (i5th  c.).] 

1.  The  insertion  of  an  additional  day,  days,  or 
month  into  the  ordinary  or  normal  year ;  the  result 
of  this,  an  intercalated  day  or  space  of  time. 

1577  HARRISON  Eng/ntid  in.  xiv.  (1878)  n.  98  Our  inter- 
calation for  the  leape  yere  is  somewhat  too  much  by  certeiiu- 
minuts.  1609  HOLLAND  Amin.  Marccll.  xxvi.  i.  285  The 
Romanes  . .  had  transferred  upon  the  priests  the  power  and 
authentic  of  Intercalation.  1764  HARM)  K  0 
The  middle  of  April  falls  almost  perpetually  with  the  Jewish 
month  Ahib  or  Nisan,  even  without  those  extraordinary 
Intercalations  the  l>r.  speaks  of.  1876  G.  F.  CHAMBERS 
A  siren.  440  Caesar,  by  way  of  securing  the  intercalation  as 
a  matter  of  precedent,  made  his  initial  year,  45  B.C.,  a  leap 
year. 

2.  transf.  The  insertion  of  any  addition  between 
the  members  of  an  existing  or  recognized  series ; 
interposition  or  interjection  (of  something  additional 
or  foreign) ;  the  occurrence  of  a  layer  or  bed  of  a 
different  kind  between  the  regular  strata  of  a  series  ; 
also  with  an  and  //. ,  the  thing  or  matter  thus  inter- 
jected ;  an  interpolation. 

1648  HAMMONU  .V,  rw.  iii.  Wks.  16841^.484  Intercalation  - 
of  mercy,  a  1656  HALKS  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  346  When  you 
come  to  any  imperfection  to  leave  him  and  supply  his  wants 
by  intercalation  of  some  other  author.  1841  TKIMMI-:R  Pract. 
Geol.  216  The  intercalation  of  a  new  system  of  rocks  between 
the  carboniferous  and  Silurian.  185*  H.  ROGERS  A,  /.  h'aiili 
(1853)  Z56  To  say  that  the  intercalation  of  miracles  in  tin- 
world's  history  is  also  according  to  law.  1880  A.  R.  \\'.\ 
/si.  Life  ix.  174  Successive  intercalations  indicative  of  more 
than  one  period  of  glaciation.  1882  K.  DARWIN  in  Nature 
20  Apr.  581  Increase  of  length  by  turgescence  and  the  inter- 
calation of  solid  matter. 

Intercalative  (intSMkiWtiv,  -Ativ),  u.  [f.  I.. 
intcrcalat-  (see  INTERCALATE  v.)  +  -IVK.]  That 
intercalates ;  spec,  of  a  language,  characterized  by 
inserting  modifying  elements  in  the  body  of  a  word. 

1882  in  OGILVIE.  1887  C.  W.  HUTSON  Begin.  Civiliz.  ii. 
23  The  intercalative  system  of  the  Red  Men  of  America 
being  only  a  variety  of  agglutination. 

Intercalatory  (intoMkalatari),  a.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ORY.]  =  INTERCALARY. 

1610  HEALEV  St.  Aug.  Citic  of  God  547  This  month 
[February]  was  called  nothing  but  the  intercalatory  month. 
1795-8  T.  MAURICE  llintiostan  (18201  I.  i.  v.  153  It  [the 

Metunic  cycle].,  has  in  it  seven  intercalatory  months 

tlntercale,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  -call.  [ad.  L. 
intercalare  or  F.  infercalerj]  =  INTERCALATE  v. 

1613  Pt'RCHAs  Pilgrimage  n.  iv.  102  [They]  were  con- 
strained everie  second  or  third  yeare  to  intercale,  or  adde, 
as  in  Leape-yeare  one  moneth  of  22  dayes.  1728  NKWTON 
L'hronol.  Amended  \.  76  The  Greeks,  .varied  the  manner  of 
intercaling  the  three  months  in  the  Octaeteris.  1826  J.  R. 
HKST  Four  Years  France  320  They  intercale,  after  the  wheat 
.  .a  crop  of  haricots  or  French  beans. 

t  Interca'lender,  v.  Obs.  rare— \  [f.  INTER- 

i  a  +  CALENDAR  z/.J   —INTERCALATE. 

1590  L.  LLOYD  Dial.  Daies  65  Of  these  sixe  houres,  every 
fourth  yeare  one  natural!  daye  is  here  intcrcalendered. 

Intercanalicular,  -capillary,  -carpal,  etc. : 
see  INTER-  pref. 

Intercartilaglnous  (-kaitilae-djinas),  a. 
Anat.  [INTER- 4  a.]  Situated  between  cartilages. 

1872  COHEN  Dis.  Thront  56  An  inter-Iit;ame;nous  rinia  . . 
and  an  inter-cartilaginous  rima.  1880  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis. 
T/iwat  .y  A'vse  I.  519  Situated  on  the  inter-cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  trachea. 

Interca'tenated,  a.   rare.    [INTER-   i   b.] 

Chained  to  each  other;  interchained. 

1830  J.  WILSON-  in  Blnilnv.  Mag.  XXVII.  921  People  .. 
built  up,  of  a  quantity  of  intercatenated  ideas  given  to  them. 

t  Intercea'sing,  vll.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [!NTER- 
i  a.]  The  action  or  condition  of  ceasing  during 
an  interval ;  a  temporary  cessation. 

c  1450  MirourSalnacioun  4358  Neure  ony  entercessing  of 
i  «nty!iu<:]  piinysshing.  1583  GOLDING  Cak-in  on  newt.  Pref. 
i  So  little  ought  the  long  inter,  •.•assin^  of  so  great  a  benefite 
.  .to  make  us  to  hold  s<-  .m  of  it.  1596  Rdw.  ///,  v.  i.  76 
We  do  proclaim  a  rest  And  interceasing  of  our  painful  arms. 

Intercede  ( intajs/ -d) ,  v .  Also  7  -ceed  (e. 
[ad.  L.  ititencd-cre  to  come  between,  intervene, 
interfere,  become  surety  for,  in  med.L.  also  to 
interpose  on  some  one's  behalf,  to  intercede  ;  f. 
inter  between  +  cedfre  to  go.  Cf.  F.  iuterc{dtr 
(late  1 6th  c."!.] 

1.  /;//;-.  Rom.  Hist.  Of  the  tribunes:  To  inter- 
pose a  veto. 


INTERCEDENCE. 

1581  SAVILE  Tncihts,  Hist.  m,  Ix.  (1591)  175  Tertullinus 
Tribune  of  llic  people  interceded  (nott\  interposed  liK 
1600  I  I'd, i. AMI   f.i7'y  vi.  245  At  the  first  th*  i: 
were  crossed  l>y  I  lie  interceding  of  their  hivtlm  n  Ti  i1 
1747   Mis -I 'i  i:  ION  AVw.  Sfimif  1 60.      1853  Mi  im  AM.  AV/H. 
AV/.  viii.  11267)  2l(>   *  |ie  senators  could  not  oppose  it  by 
argument ;  Imt  they  gained  one  of  the  tribunes  to  intercede 
t  it. 

-j-  2.  To  come  between,  in  time,  space,  or  action  ; 
to  intervene.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  I\fnn  i.  13  l>i;twi\t  y1  hollow,  and 
the  same  Process,  intercedeth  [print fit  -cideth]  a  certainc 
soft  and  mouable  (iristle.  1612  SELDEN  Illustr.  Draytons 
Poly-olb,  i.  2!  From  this  time  till  the  Norman  conquest  ; 
'twixt  which  intercedes  cc.lxx.bc.  yeares.  1620  T.  GK.\N<;J  i-: 
I.pgike  109  When  one  thing  mooveth,  and  another  is 
mo  >\ped,  motion  intercedeth.  1633  HART  Diet  of  Disease -1 
in.  xxx.  368  The  distance  alleaged  ..to  interceed  betwixt 
the  bullet  and  the  party  thereby  offended.  1677  R.  CAHY 
L'hronol.  n.  i.  i.  vii.  108  Between  the  first . .  and  the  last  .. 
there  do  intercede  51  Years.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  n.  iv. 
(1732)  127  The  Beds  of  Sand  interceeding  between  these 
K..\VS  of  Slu-lK.  1799  KIKWAN  Geol.  tiss.  43  The  vallies 
that  intercede  between  them. 

f  b.  To  pass  or  exist  betwixt  persons.    Obs. 

1630  I,onn  Hanians  10  With  the  courtesies  interceding  be- 
lui\t  Man  and  Wife.  1679  JENISON  Popish  Plot  13  Uetwixt 
v\h.ini  /mil  myself,  there  had  mterceeded  several  Offices  of 
strict  Friendship. 

f  3.  trans.  To  come,  pass,  or  He  between  ;  to  in- 
tervene between.  Obs. 

1614  SEI.DF.N  Titles  Hon.  n.  j.  177  The  time  which  inter- 
ceded Henry  the  first  and  K.  John.  1671  NEWTON  in 
Klgaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  310,  6-6,  the  number 
equally  interceding  those  limits,  6-3,  and  6-9.  1728  PEM- 
DEKTON  Newton  s  Philos.  352  The  strongest  reflection  is  made 
at  those  surfaces,  which  intercede  transparent  bodies  differ- 
ing  most  in  density.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol.  Ess.  94  The  hollows 
that  interceded  the  abrupted  masses. 

f  4.  intr.  To  intervene  by  way  of  obstruction  or 
prevention  ;  to  come  in  the  way.  Obs. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies^  Worcestershire  m.  (1662)  172  He 
was  challenged  at  Verona  by  an  Italian  ..whom  he  had 
slain  at  the  second  weapon,  had  not  some  seasonably  inter- 
ceded. 1673  MAKVELL  Reft.  Tran$p.  II.  195  Subjects  are 
bound  . .  to  obey  the  Magistrate  Actively  m  all  things 
where  their  Duty  to  God  intercedes  not. 

5.  intr.  To  interpose  on  behalf  of  another  or 
others. 

1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  266  Himsclfe  affrighted  as  it  were 
with  the  rigorous  cruelty  of  that  punishment,  would  inter- 
cede in  these  words.  1612-15  BP.  HALL  Contempl.^  O.  T. 
xxi.  viii,  I  heare  not  one  man  open  his  mouth  to  intercede 
for  the  offender.  1656  BKAMHALL  Replic.  ii.  116  The  Em- 

Kerour  and  other  Roman  Catholick  Princes  interceded  with 
er  for  the  displaced  Bishops.  1671  MILTON  Samson  920, 
I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting  Their  favour- 
able ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee  From  forth  this  loathsome 
prison-house.  1704  ATTERDURV  Serm.  i  Tim,  ii.  i,  2,  3. 
10  Our  Interceding  with  God  in  the  behalf  of  Kings  and  all 
that  are  in  Authority.  1839  KEIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  30 
More  requested  him  to  intercede  with  the  King.  1841  LANE 
Arab.  Nts.  1.  in  The  Family  of  the  favoured  Prophet  shall 
Intercede  for  me. 

t  b.  trans.    To  obtain  (a  thing)  by  intercession. 
C.  To  intercede  with  (a  person1.   Obs.  rare. 

1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  172  Your  High- 
nesse  :  whom  I  humbly  beseech  to  intercede  some  remission 
for  me.  1698  in  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  543  Had  I  known 
you  had  been  interceded  about  it. 

Hence  Interce'ding  -vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1600  [see  above  i],  1611  FLORIO,  Intercedtnte,  interceeding, 
suing  or  going  betweene.  1656  EARL  MONM.  Advt.  fr. 
Parnass.  336  The  offers  and  interceding?  of  these  noble  men. 


the  interceding  Word  and  sanctifying  Spirit. 

tlnterce'dence.  Obs.rare-1.  [f.  next :  see 
-EXCB.]  Intervention. 

1640  BP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xxxiv.  408  The  acts  of  the  soule 
are  educ'd  immediately  in  it  selfe,  without  the  Intercedence 
of  any  organ  whereby  sensitive  faculties  work. 

t  Interce  dent,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  in- 
terccdtnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  intercede™.] 

A.  adj.  Coming  between  ;  intervening. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  32  A  Cartilage  also  is  inter- 
cedent,  which,  .holdeth.  .them  together.  1610  HKALKY.SY. 
Aug.  CitieofGodfagi.  g  Some  years  passed.,  before  I  could 
. .  finish  . .  by  reason  of  many  intercedent  affaires.  1657-83 
EVELYN  Hist.  Kelig.  (1850)  I.  170  Her  [the  Soul's]  objects 
need  no  intercedent  organ  or  medium  between  it  and  the 
faculty.  1727  in  BAILEV  vol.  II.  1775  in  ASH. 

B.  sb.  An  intercessor. 

et  1661  HOI.VTJAY  Juvenal  12  Some  she-intercedents  did 
obtain  pardon  of  great  informers  for  some  offenders. 

Interceder  (fataxsTdw).  [f.  INTERCEDE  v.  -t- 
-EB1.]  One  who  intercedes  ;  an  intercessor;  a  go- 
between  ;  one  who  intervenes. 

a  1656  USSHER  A nn.  (1658)421  He  had  promised  them  to  be 
an  interceder  with  the  Senate.  1675  3  Inhumane  Murthcrs 
2  Whether  her  Daughter  had  been  an  Interceder  between 
him  and  his  Sweet-Heart,  .is  not  certainly  known.  1843 
I  A  ,  IIIN  Last  /><i>:  iv.  vi,  Warwick  listens  to  no  interceders 
between  himself  and  his  passions. 

Intercell  (rntai|Se:l),  a.    [INTER-  5.]   =next. 

1847-9 Tnj ID Cycl.  Anat,  IV.  120/1  Fluid  intercell  substance 
•  ne  than  non-solidified  blastema. 

Intercellular  !int3Jse-li;<laj),rt.  [lNTEH-4  a.] 
Situated  between  or  among  cells. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Sat.  (1848)  I.  150  Only  two  cells 
form  nn  intercellular  passage,  not  three  or  four.  1845!'.  n.ii 
,-i  I'.CIWMAN  I'/iys.  Anat.  1.  92  The  intercellular  substance  is 
not  exactly  while  lil.mus  ti-.-,uc.  1875  l!l  *. 
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.S'.*I-/M'  Hot.  93  The  fibre-vascular  btii,  t  fir  t  of 

similar  cells  combined  without  intercellalgj 

Intercellulary  ini  ,a.   ---\,KC. 

1874  COOKE /•»»!,••/  (1875)  :r,     ,  MIC  from 

the  Intercellulary  tubes  of  the  brown  ' 

lutercensal   i  . ./.    [Improperly  f. 

I NTKK-  4  b  +  L.  censu-s  CF.NSIIH  +  -  AL  :  the  etymo- 
logical form  would  be  jnterctnsual :  SIV(°KN«I  .M..] 
Of,  or  belonging  to  the  interval  between  two  cen- 
suses, occurring  between  two  censuses. 

1887  Leeds  Mercury  3  Feb.  4/6  The  rate  of  growth  during 
the  intercensal  period  has  been  the  same  as  in  tl: 
preceding  1881.  1891  Atfu-ncfum  20  June  803/3  Mulhuds 
..suggested  for  estimating  the  population  of  I».UIT  in  intcr- 
eensal  years.  1894  Times  6  Jan.  12/1  The  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  in  the  last  intercensal  period. 

Intercentral  (jntajse-ntril),  a.  J'/iys.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  a.  Situated  between  the  centra  of  the 
vertebra' :  see  CENTRUM,  b.  Connecting,  or  re- 
lating to  the  connexion  of,  nerve-centres :  see 
CENTIIE  sb.  7  a. 

1870  ROU.I:SIO*  Anhit.  I.ij\'  ->t  These  vnt<l >t ae  ..  being 
articulated  simply  by  ball  anil  -.hallow  Mxkrt  jnitils  on  their 
centraand  intercentral  fibrocartilaginous discs.  ityBSfnit/i- 
sonian  Re/>.  410  note,  A  nerve  tubule  . .  has  the  same 
properties  whether  it  be  of  intercentral  or  peripheral  signi- 
ficance. 1887  Syd.  St'c.  Lex.,  lntct\i-ntrtil  nct-.'es,  nerve 
fibres  which  connect  gangiionic  centres,  as  in  coordinated 
movements. 

II  Interce •ntrum.  Comf.  Aunt.  [f.  INTKR- 
3  +  CENTRUM.]  A  wedge-shaped  or  chevron- 
shaped  process,  generally  situated  between  the 
centra,  occurring  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  in  many  Vertebrates,  and  especially 
in  Reptiles;  =HTPAPOPIIVSTS. 

1878  K.  D.  COPE  in  Anier.  Naturalist  XII.  311;  The  basal 
portions  of  the  chevron  bones  are  continued  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  vertebral  column  in  Ihe  Permian  genera 
Clepsytirtips,  Metariuasiiunts  and  Epicaiidylus,  forming 
elements  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  intercenlra. 
1891  BOULANGER  in  Prac.  Zool.  Sac.  Land.  115  [Treated  as 
synonymous  with  Hypapophysis}.  1897  F.ADOW  in  Phil. 
Trans.  CLXXXVI1  U.  24. 

Intercept  (rntajsept),  sb,  [ad.  L.  inlenept- 
nm,  neut.  of  interceftus:  see  next.  In  sense  i, 
pern,  from  INTERCEPT  v.] 

1.  An  interception. 

1821  J.  BANIM  Damon  tr  Pythias  IV.  ii,  This  hand  has  cast 
An  intercept  between  him  and  the  block  ! 

2.  Math.  The  part  of  a  line  lying  between  two 
points  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  lines  or  planes. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1878  GURNEY  Crystallcgr.  18  The 
lengths  . .  which  are  cut  offby  the  plane  . .  from  the  axes  are 
called  its  intercepts.  1882  C.  SMITH  Conic  Sect.  (1885)  15 
To  find  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
cepts which  it  makes  on  the  axes. 

t  Intercept,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
cept-us,  pa.  pple.  of  intercipcre :  see  next.]  Inter- 
cepted, a.  zs  fa.  pple.  b.  a&atlj. 

ci39i  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  39  Thay  inene  the  arch  meri- 
dian J>at  is  contiened  or  intercept  [r.  r.  except)  by-twixe  the 
cenyth  and  the  equinoxial.  1715  UE  MOIVKE  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXIX.  338  A  Curve  whose  Ordinates  . .  are  equal  to  the 
Tangents  of  their  respective  intercept  Arcs. 
Intercept  (inta^sc-pt),  v.  Also  6  enter-,  [f. 
L.  intercept-,  ppl.  stem  of  interciptre,  f.  inter  be- 
tween +  caplre  to  take,  seize.  Cf.  F.  inttrctpttr 
(Cotgr.  1611).] 

1.  trans.  To  seize,  catch,  or  carry  off  (a  person, 
ship,  letter,  etc.)  on  the  way  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  cut  off  from  the  destination  aimed  at. 
a.  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hm.  VIIi*  b,  Which  goyng  prevely 
out . .  roade  about  the  walles  to  viewe  and  see  their_strength, 
was  sodeynly  intercepted  and  taken  of  hys  enemies.^  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  409 b,  Letters,  .sent  at  this  time 
to  the  Princes  confederated  and  others,  but  intercepted. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  lien.  VI,  n.  i.  114,  I  ..  Marcht  toward 
S.  Albons,  to  intercept  the  Queene.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  515  He  wrote  Postils  on  the  Proverbs,  and  other 
sermons,  which  the  envy  of  time  hath  intercepled  from  us. 
1709  STEFLE  Taller  No.  44  f  7  Sir  John  Leak,  who  lies  off 
of  Dunkirk,  had  intercepted  several  Ships.  1847  PRESCOTT 
Pent  (1850)  II.  233  He  also  posted  a  large  body,  .to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  intercept  supplies. 
1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh.  I.  xii.  233  The  utmost  endeavour 
was  to  be  made  to  intercept  and  capture  the  homeward 
bound  fleets. 

fig.  ci54<jtr./W.Ker£-..E»Jr.//i'jMCamden)I.i62  Bemf 
intercepted  bie  deathe,  [he]  leflc  this  worcke  to  be  accom- 
plished to  his  successor  Oswaldus. 

b.  To  stop  the  natural  course  of  (light,  heat, 
water,  etc.) ;  to  cut  off  (light)  from  anything. 

1545  JOYE  E*t-  Daniel  x.  (R.),  God  will  shortely  intercept 
your  brethe..if  ye  repent  not.     rifgGuin 
xix   124  Like  paint  on  Glass,  which  intercepts  anil 
light.     01711  KEN  Div.  LoveVite.  (1838)302  Ah,  Lord', 
there  is  a  uark  cloud  of  ignorance  spread  over  my 
intercepts  thy  beams.   iSat  CRAIG  Ltct,  Dnaaixg  iv. 233  I lo 
shadow  the  putt.,  from  which  the  Hqht  is  intercepted.    1850 
STANLEY  .?<»«  4- /"o£  xiv.  465  A  blue  curtain  is  di  awn  across 
the  top  to  intercept  the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome. 

f  c.  To  interrupt,  break  in  upon  (esp.  a  narra- 
tive or  a  person  speaking).   O!>s. 

1581  J    BELI.  H addon's  A  turn.  Osor.  299  Whom  the  Pope 
with  open  mouth  entercepted  most  arrogan; 
1588  SHAKS.  /'//.  A.  in.  i.  ,\-->  In  some  sort  they  are  better 


INTERCEPTING. 

.   d.  To  stop,  thetk 
from  one  place  to  anotl: 

1596  Sl'FNsKK  State  !• 

1683 

!•>  it.  -S/f:  .   .•  ;i 

intercept  !.  ' ;;        :  I    313  To 

destroy  !!,•  tlie  return  of    • 

1855  M  v  lULAY  j  i.  III.  636  He  was  seized  with 

an  apprehension  that  hii  illicit  might  M  interc*-] 
t  e.  ahsol.  f>r  inti . 

i6iz   KmviAM-s  A'wu.vi-  Hart*  -j-j  Til!   i! 
intercept,  Now  we  are  l>orm  . 
1647  N.   BA<  ON 
belonged  to  tin 

intercepts  not  t  all  ball*: :!  i 

Joum.  Greece  vi.  409  A- 
of  Snow  intcn 
Prospect  my  Ky;s  CVL-I  beheld. 

2.  To  cut  off  or     •  on  or  thin;' 
accomplishing  some   purpose;    to   pn 
hinder.     Const,  from  (hi/.).     Now  iat<  or  Obs. 

1576  FLEMING  Pancfl.  Hpist.  314,   1 

hindeve<l  with  n.  tl  1.    1594 

Sn  \KS.    l\ii'li.  Ill,  l\".  i- 
cepted  thee  By 

(wretch)  that  thou  hast   done,     a  1626  l'.\ 
Uses  Com.  Laiv  ii.  (16/1   -   I  ;  :i  vented 

and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  ti^'ht.    1700  ! 
(//,-'•>-  A-  Atalanta  33  He  trair;  and  in- 

tercepts the  year.    1784  Cowi-Kk  7W.tX'  r.  51  t  - 
ill  the  sheltered  vale.  Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the 
eye.     1793  JKM-I.KSON  ll'tit.   118591   '  ve  been 

intercepted   entirely  from  tin-  v,  ilh  the 

Indian  nations. 

b.  To  check,  prevent,  or  cut  off  (the  op. 
or  effect  of  an  event,  action,  faculty,  etc.). 

1581  MLLCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (1887)  149  The  embush, 
which  lyeth  still  in  waitc  to  intercept  our  posse^sion.  1591 

SHAKS.  I   IL'tl.  I'f,  I.  iv.    I.)  'Ii.  intru.rpt  ill: 

A  Peece  of  Ordnance  'gainst  it  1  h:iuc  i>la..c(I.  i6ib 
Floras  (1636)  84  The  Victory  was  intercepted  by  tempest, 
and  the  tryumph  miscarried  by  ShipwniLkc.  1754  Sin  K- 
LOCK  Disc.  (1759)  I.  iv.  158  A  very  thick  Film  over  [his  eyes] 
intercepts  all  sight.  1843  J.  MARTINEAU  Chr.  Life  (1867)  286 
Causes  less  excusable  also  intercept  its  influence. 

3.  To  mark  off  or  include  (a  certain  space)  be- 
tween two  points  or  lines ;  hence,  to  contain,  en- 
close,    spec,  in  Math,  (see  INTERCEPT  sb.  2). 

1571  DIGGES  Panlom.  i.  xxxi.  K  j  a,  I  fynde  10  paries  in 
my  scale  of  altitudes,  intercepted  with  the  perpendicxilar 
lyne.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  iv.  37,  I  conclude  that  the 
Signe  Y  is  intercepted  ;  for  so  we  say  when  a  Signe  is  not 
upon  any  of  the  cuspes  of  Houses,  but  i.s  included  betwixt 
one  House  and  another.  1686  W.  HARRIS  tr.  Letnery's 
Course  Chan.  (ed.  3)  390  The  pores  of  Silver  being  very 
near  one  another,  and  of  a  mucn  greater  number,  do  inter- 
cept less  solid  matter,  and  consequently  it  i 
1760-72  tr.  Juan  f,  Ulloa'i  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  14  The  number 
of  degrees  intercepted  between  the  magnetic  and  true  north 
of  the  world.  1793  SMEATON  Edystvnc  L.  184  The  whole 
time  intercepted  "betwixt  the  first  stroke  upon  the  Rock, 
and  leaving  the  Lighthouse  compleat,  was  3  years,  9  weeks, 
3  days.  1827  HUTTON  Course  Math.  I.  317  Any  two  parallel 
chords  intercept  equal  arcs. 

4.  To  cut  off  (one  thing ^  from  (another),  or  ellip- 
tically)  from  sight,  access,  etc.     f  Also  with  of. 

1662  H.  MORE  rhilos.  H'rit.  Pref.  Gen.  13  There  being 
other  properties  in  Body  that  intercepted  from  it  the 
capacity  of  perceiving.  1697  DAMPIEU  I'ny.  I.  478  These 
Bays  are  intercepted,  or  divided  from  each  other,  with  as 
many  little  rocky  points  of  Woodland.  1700  DKYDKN  Flower 


1814  CHALMERS  I'osth.  ll'ks.  (1849)  VI.  1^,7  The  gl.. 

now  intercepts  from  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  realities  of  the 

future  world. 

Intercepted  .intajse-pted),  ppl.  a.  [i.  prec. 
+  -ED  1.]  Caught  or  stopped  by  the  way,  cut  off, 
etc. :  see  the  verb. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Intercepted,  taken  by  the  way.     1665 
BOVLE  Occas.  Refl.  IV.  xi.  (1848)  235  A  private  Whisper,  or 
the  Intimation  from  . .  an  intercepted  Letter.    1700 
Sigisin.  *t  Guise.  118  A  glimmering  and  malign.T:! 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day.     1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Lift 
Tigerland  133  Still  lagoons  of  intercepted  flood  water. 

b.  spec,  in  Math,  of  part  of  a  line  or  curve.  (Cf. 
INTERCEPT  sb.  2.) 

1702  RAIPHSON  Math.  Diet.  App.  Conic  Sect! 
a  I'.nal.  ,la  ..the  intercepted 
Intercepted  Arcs   or  Interfered  Dtamften,  a 
Conick  Sections,  the  same  as  Aticiss.r.     1837  WIIUM-II. 
Hilt.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  153  The  interct  ; 
a  circumference. 

t Interce-pter.  ran:    [i.  u  prec. +-•»'.] 

One  who  intercepts,  an  INTHIU 

1601  SHAKS.  7~:<></.  A",  m.  iv.  242  Thy  interccpter,  full  of 
drsi.ight  attends  thee  at  the  Orchard  end.  1611  ls« 
INTERCEPTOR].  1880  I.nwis  8  •'  Diet.,  Inter- 

ceptor, an  intercepter, 

Intercepting,  -  /  >  '•    ['•  ^s  1"^-  »•  -iXl)  '•] 

The  action  of  tlie   vb.    i  :M   its   various 

senses ;  interception. 

1598  FI.OKIO,  Intercftti,  inl.  •'  goods. 

1611    //'•/./.,   !>:: 


- 

/,',-/>.  / fi.it.  .!/  S 

y.      1881 


INTERCEPTING. 

Intercepting,  // '  *    [»•  as  prec.  >  -IN..  -.} 

That  intercepts,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

Intfreepti'-  e  quot.  1865.     Intercepting  trap, 

in  hL  a  trapplace.1 

nuu,;  -  vstem  of  ventilation. 

xg^g  i  f'sisSci.  xiii.  76  We  may  as  well  say  that 

the  Sun  b  th«  '  -   the  Shadow,  which   is  the  effect 

of  the  intercepting  Opacity.  1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  External. 
IV.  34*  InUr.fpiin^  . .  when  the  trochanter  intervenes  be- 
tween the  r  entirely  to  separate 
them.  1853  KAS-E  Grinnell  Exp.  xvi.  11856'  125  We  were 
forced  to  cut  through  some  intercepting  ice.  1865  Standard 
ii  July,  The  plaintiff  . .  is  what  is  called  . .  an  intercfptin^ 
carrier  ;  that  is  to  collect  parcels,  pack  all  for  one  town  in 
one  package  and  forward  them  to  the  agent  in  that  town 
who  delivers  them,  .paying  the  Company  by  tonnage  rate-. 

Interception  ^intsise'pfan).      [ad.   L.   inUr- 
n-ff/i,  n.  of  action  f.  intercipere  to  INTERCEPT  : 
see  -TIOX.     Cf.  F.  interception  ^i6lh  c.,  Pare).] 

1.  The  action  of  intercepting;  seizing  or  stopping 
(a  person  or  thing)  in  the  way ;  the  fact  of  being 
intercepted  or  stopped  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I ',  \\.  ii.  7  The  King  hath  note  of  all 
that  they  intend,  By  interception,  which  they  dreame  not 
of.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  \  n.  iv.  (1623)  205  The  King 
holding  himsclfe  now  sure  from  all  interceptions,  1615  G. 
SANI.VS  Trar.  22  Such  dispersed  encounters,  such  long 
pursuites,  interception  of  scout?  [etc.].  1700  TVRUELL  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  89?  There  were,  .great  Plunderings  and  Robberies 
committed  in  the  Marches,  which  they  only  termed  Inter- 
ceptions or  Seizures.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  L  xxvii. 
683  He  had  recourse  to  the  interception  of  letters  written 
by  and  to  Lady  Ralegh. 

b.  The  cutting  off  of  anything  in  its  natural 
course,  action,  extent,  etc.,  esp.  of  light. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  i.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  267  The  Pillars  . . 
will,Dy  interception  of  the  Sight,  somwhat  in  appearance 
diminish  the  bread th.  1653  GATAKER  l'ind.  Annot.  Jer. 
41  The  interception  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  ..arises  from 
the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  Moon.  1790  ERA  MIR 
Maral  Sc.  i.  i.  u.  §  33  Silence  is  the  effect  of  a  total  inter- 
ception of  the  voice.  1860  TYND.M.L  Glac.  \\.  iii.  244  The 
Interception  of  radiant  heat. 

f  c.  Med.  The  interruption  of  the  motion  or 
passage  of  bodily  hnmours.  Obs. 

1597  '^"  ^'"  tr'  GHiHwwt'5  fr-  ( 'hintrg.  400/1  Any  de- 
ri\'atione,  revulsione,  intercept  ion  e,  or  evacuatione  of  an  ye 
matter.     1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  43  The  interception  of 
the  Vrine  is  mortall.     1661   LOVKLL  Hist,  Aniw.  <y  Min. 
333  The  rabies,  .is  a  madnesse.  .it's  cured,  by  interception 
(etc.l-     [1855    MAVSK  Expos.   Lex.,  Intcrcfptio,.  .formerly 
applied  to  a  kind  of  remedy  when  the  motion  of  the  hum- 
ours, and  especially  of  the  blood  was  interrupted  :    inter- 
ception.] 

2.  The  fact  of  containing  or  enclosing  between 
points,  lines,  or  boundaries  ;  inclusion,  rare. 

1665  BOYLE  Exp.  Hist.  Cold  ix.  §  i  Made  up  of  icy  frag- 
ments cemented  together,  with  the  interception  of  consider- 
able cavities  filled  with  air.  Mod.  The  line  between  the 
points  of  interception. 

Inter CC'ptive,  a.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  inter- 
cip?re  :  see  INTERCEPT  v.  and  -IVE.]  Having  the 
quality  of  intercepting. 

1819  FOSTER  Pi>p.  Ignorance  (1834)  143  The  awful  inter- 
ceptive  lines  of  that  other  arrangement.  1860  RUSSELL 
Diary  India  I.  291,  I  repaired  once  more  to  the  Dilkoosha 
only  to  find  the  dust  more  hopelessly  interceptive  than 
before.  1881  ,^rj^y  XXXIL  148  To  peer  round  obstructing 
pyramids  of  plants  or  interceptive  dishes  of  grapes. 

Iiiterce'ptor.  [a.  L.  interceptor^  agent-n.  f. 
intenipcre  to  INTERCEPT.]  One  who  or  that  which 
intercepts. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Intercettore,  a  preuenter,  a  forestaller,  an 
encrocher,  an  interceptor  [1611  interceptor],     1790  ANNA  M, 
JOHNSON-    .Monmottth    III.    116  She  ..  followed   her  furious 
interceptor  to  the  house.     1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  50/1 
Sewer  Gas  Interceptors.  .Grease  Interceptors.     Mud  Inter- 
ceptors.  1894  H.  D.  LLOYD  ll'ealth agst.  Comnnv.  375  People 
had  been  digging  oil  wells  for  20  years  that  all  the  value 
might  flow  into  the  bank  accounts  of  a  few  interceptors. 

Interce'ptress.  rare  ~  *.  [f.  INTERCEPTOR 
-T  -ESS.]  A  female  interceptor. 

1889  f  'ni'-crsnl  Rt".1.  Sept.  37  The  interceptrcss  soon  would 
lack  Tier  eyes. 

Inter-cerebral,  etc. :  see  INTER- //•«/ 
tlnterce'SS,  ?'•    Obs.     [f,   L.   intercess-,   ppl. 
stem  of  int?rtt'd?rc  to  INTERCEDE.]     a.  intr.  To 
intercede,     b.  trans.  To  intercede  with. 

1556  HEVWOOD  Spider  fy  F.  Q  ij,  But  natures  zeale  I  set  to 
intercesse  To  you  for  me  without  moe  wordes  of  me.  1589 
WARNT.R  .-///•.  Enff.  if.  Prose  Add.  (1612)  331  With  great 
terrour  and  deuotion  intercessing  the  Gods.  16x4  GEE  Foot 
out  f!  y  earnestly  intercessed  our  Lady  for  him. 

t  Intercessa-tion.  Obs.  rare.    [INTER-  2  b.] 

Cessation  for  the  time ;  intermission. 

1659  H.  MORE  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  125  If  there  was  ever 

any  mtercessation  of  them   [perceptive   functions]   in  the 

i  "-ath.     1680  —  Apocal.  Apoc.   170  The 

:i    of   Paganism,    when    the    Empire   becomes 

i.m.     1681  —  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  185  An  Inlercessation  of 

War  is  intin. 

Intercession  Butane-Jan), j£.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
cissidn-ern,  n.  of  action  f.  intencdcre  to  INTERCEDE. 
Cf.  F.  intercession  (Gotlef.  Compl.). 

Sense  i  does  not  occur  in  ancient  L. ;  it  is  found  in  F 
from  ijth  c.] 

I.  I.  The  action  of  interceding  or  pleading  on 
behalf  of  (rarely  against)  another ;  entreaty,  soli- 
citation, or  prayer  for  another;  mediation. 

1534  TINIMI.K  Rom.  xi.  2  What  the  scripture  sayth  by  the 
inuiith  of  HcHftS,  how  lie  maketh  intercession  to  Clod  a 
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Israel.  1548  HAU.C/OVW.,  Hen,  F///  141  b.  I  will  send  to  the 

.  and  make  humble  i.  yuur  pardon.     1588 

It.  KO.TKS  in   Klii  ii.   III.    145  Certaine 

i  --re    by 

1659    \\"n  i 

.SVrt/V-f  <  ,'///;'/.,  A  ft  hit.  36,  I  will  here  interpose  a  few  hues 

lu    them    and    the    copy,    as    an    intercession    for    the 

1'riiiter,   who  is  less  culpable.      1725    I  M-.    I'  UK    I'oy.  round 

K  \->r'd  (iS-to1  79   It  was  upon  my  seeming  intercession  that 

fie  gave  consent.     1865  1  IK  K  KSS  J/wC.  />.  i.  viii,  He  came 

make  intercession  fur  his  sister. 

b.  spec,  in  religious  use  :  Intercessory  prayer. 

1508   I  >tfs  viii.  26  Pray  now  for  him  .  .  And  for 

his  saull  mak  intercessioan  Unto  the  Lord  that  lies  him 
bocht  so  deir.  1526  TINDALI;  I/el'.  vii.  25  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  vs.  1534  —  i  Tim.  ii.  i,  I  exhorte 
therfore  that  .  .  prayers,  suppucacions,  intercessions,  and 
gevynge  of  thankes  be  had  for  all  men.  1645  1 
Body  nh>.  (1647)  350  We  are  also  bound  to  pray  like- 
wise for  others  ;  which  kinde  of  prayer  is  called  Inter- 
ci'sMon.  1726  LAW  Serious  C.  xxi,  Intercession  is  a  great 
and  necessary  pan  of  Christian  Devotion.  1781  PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  IV.  377  Justinian  [made]  use  of  the  inter- 
cession of  the  virgin.  1848  R.  I,  WILHKKFORCI-:  Incanwtion 
i\.  11852)  214  We  are  to  address  God  only  through  Him 
whose  Intercession  as  man  is  the  ground  of  our  hope. 

t  c.  Loosely  used  for  a  petition  or  pleading  on 
one's  own  behalf.   Obs. 

1500-20  Di'NRAR  Poems  xiii,  54  Thair  cumis  gung  monkis 
..  Thay  ar  so  humill  of  Intercessioun,  All  mercy  full  wemen 
thair  eirandis  grantis.  11548  HALL  Chroti.  ,//<-;;.  I'//  4S\), 
He  was  content  at  his  intercession  to  departe.  1742  FIKLU- 
ING  J.  Andrews  iv.  xv,  Unbuttoning  his  coat  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  company. 

II.  In  other  senses,  repr.  ancient  I,,  intercession 

2.  Rom.  Hist.  The  action  of  interposing  a  veto  : 
cf.  INTERCEDE  v.  i. 

1573-80  BARET  Ah'.  I  202  To  make  Intercession,  to  let, 
intercede.  1747  MIDDLE-TON*  Rom.  Senate  1  60  The  general 
jaw  of  these  intercessions  was,  that  any  magistrate  mi^ht 
inhibit  the  acts  of  his  equal,  or  inferior.  1753  CftAMBEBS 
Cycl.  Snppl.^  Intercession,  ..  was  used  in  antient  Rome,  for 
the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other  magistrate,  by 
which  he  inhibited  the  acts  of  other  magistrates  j  or  even  in 
the  case  of  the  tribunes,  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  1843 
rainy  Cycl.  XXV.  202/1  In  this  year  [B.C.  394]  we  meet 
with  the  first  instance  of  the  intercession  (veto)  of  one 
tribune  rendering  the  resolution  of  his  colleagues  void. 

f3.  A  coming  or  existing  among  or  between; 
interposition,  intervention,  Obs. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  i.  v.  20  Whose  extreames,  to  wit, 
fixed  and  volatile,  of  the  sulphurus  salt  or  the  niter  us  .  .  are 
coupled  together  by  intercession.  1638  WII.KINS  _\V7c  World 
iii.  (1707)  30  The  Bones  ..  and  the  Flesh  .  .  are  not  joined 
together  but  by  the  Intercession  of  Membranes. 

4.  Rom.  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1875  POSTE  Gains  in.  (ed.  2)  399  Intercession  Is  the  as- 
sumption of  liability  for  the  debt  of  another  person  by  nego- 
tiation or  contract  with  his  creditor. 

•  5.   =  INTERCESSATION  ;  intermission.   Obs. 

1572  Latimcrs  Serm.  Lord's  Prayer  iii.  8  We  must  call 
upon  God  without  intercession.  —  Serm.  Lincoln  iii.  87 
We  must  pray  at  all  times  without  intercession  [ed.  1562 
intermission  in  both  cases].  1661  Except,  agst.  Liturgy  7 
Whence  are  caused  many  unnecessary  intercessions  and 
abruptions,  a  1683  OWEN  Expos.  Heb.  (1790*  III.  394  There 
was  an  intercession  of  its  administration  for  seventy  years. 

t  Interce'SSion,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  *.  [f.  prec. 
sb.  :  cf,  OF.  intercessionner  (Godef.).]  intr.  To 
make  intercession. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  49  Violently,  eagerly  haue 
I  intercessioned  vnto  her,  to  gather  herselfe  vnto  mee. 

Iiitercessional  (intenrjan&l),  a,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  intercession. 

1845  J.  A.  JAMES  in  Ess.  Chr.  Union  iv.  207  That  touching 
intercessional  petition. 

Intercessionary  (intane'Janiri),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ARV.]  Employed  in  intercession. 

1861  LYTTON  &  FANE  Tannhauser  109  Thine  interces- 
sionary  Saint  while  now  For  thee  she  sues  about  the  Throne 
of  Thrones. 

t  Interce'ssionate,  zf.    Oh.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ATK-   7.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  intercession  ;   «  INTERCEDE  v. 

'' 


Breast,  for  my  too  gentle  Hart.  1623  COCKERAM,  Inter- 
cessionatf,  to  intreat  for  one. 

2.  trans.  To  intercede  with,  entreat. 

1594  NASHE  Terrors  Night  G  iij  b,  They  .  .  neuer  ceased 
iuely  to  intercessionate  God  for  his  speedie  recouerie. 

f  Interce'ssionment.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  IN- 
TERCESSION v.  +  -MENT.]  Making  of  intercession  ; 

intercession. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  187  With  one  vnited  inter- 
ct'ssioinnent,  thus  reconcile  your  selues  vnto  him. 

Intercessive  (intaue'siv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.rw- 
tenessTv-us  (Cassian),  f.  intercess-,  ppl.  stem  of 
inttrccdcre  to  INTERCEDE  :  see  -IVE.]  Character- 
ized by  intercession  ;  intercessory. 
f  1624  HEVWOOD  Gunaik,  in.  155  By  Polycrita's  intercessive 
Entreaties  surprized  DfogDetns  scapes  with  life.  1814  MKS. 
J.  \Vi-.sr  Alicia  de  Lacy  I.  215  The  delightful  music  of 
prajse  and  mtercesslve  prayer. 

Intercessor  jntojsc-s-u).  [a.  L.  intercessor^ 
agent-n.  from  interccdcre  to  INTERCEDE.  In  sense  i 
not  used  in  ancient  L.,  but  in  OF.  .ntncessor 
(i3th  c.),  interccsseur  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  One  who  intercedes  or  interposes  on  behalf  of 
another;  a  mediator. 
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1482  Mtwk Oj ElMtkam     '  \\li\xhc   s^hulde  Le 

ilciiowt  and  meke  intercessours  to  god  holhc  for  hym  that 
i    lyue  and    for    hym    that    l>yn    d<;d<_.      1665    MANLIV 
Grot  ins   Ln~,>  C.  ii  \i'  >,  f-  ;,6o  He  would  advice  with  the  Kin^, 
to  whom  he  would  also  be  an  L,:  iHaining  such 

things  as  related  to  the  Peace.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iii.  219 
On  mans  behalf  Patron  or  Intercessor  none  appeerd.  1769 
ROBERTSON  Chat.  F  11796)  III.  x.  220  Charles  ..  eluded  a 
demand  made  by  such  powerful  i  1868  FREE- 

MAN \orni.  Ct'rif.  II.  vii.  103  lieoni  w^  per>uaded  to  under- 
take the  office  of  intercessor  with  the  King  on  Swegen's 
behalf. 

b.  In  religious  use  :  One  that   intercedes  with 
God  for  man  ;  a  Mediator. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  178  And  that  we  sholde 
make  the  holy  sayntcs  in  heuen  our  intercessours.  a  1540 
BARNF.S  //Xv.  (1573)  •  wA  If  y<m  wyll  b<-e  Christes,  make 
hym  alonely  your  mcdiatour  and  your  inlerce-M.m  to  the 
father  of  heanen,  1664-94  Sorm  7':..',  /,-•<  .SV'v/,-.  If.  ;; 
Some  great  Umpire,  and  fntercessour,  to  open  him  a  new 
way  of  access  to  God.  1703  S.  CLARKF  /-.:•/,/.  IV, ip.  xiii. 
>R.>,  It  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable,  .that  a  mediator  or 
intercessor  should  be  appointed  between  God  and  man.  1856 
MKS.  CONANT  .£«£-.  Bibl,'  Transl.  iv.  (1881)  29  Saint  worship 
..had  substituted,  for  the  one  Mediator,  a  countless  army  of 
intercessors  in  the  Saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar. 

1 2.  One  who  intervenes  between  parties;  an 
intermediary;  a  go-between.  Obs. 

1554  Act  i  ,y  2  Ph.  #  Mary  c.  8  §  25  We  . .  make  must 
humble  Suit  unto  your  Majesties  to  be  lik^-uis-  Means  and 
Intercessors,  that  all  Occasions  of  Contention  ..  may.,  be 
al"  li>hed.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  362  Hy  inter- 
cessours  he  was  assured  unto  the  Duke  of  I'eiar  his  brothers 
daughter.  1598  FLORIO.  Intercessor,  an  intercessour,  one., 
that  sues,  that  goes  betweene, .  .a  mediator. 

3.  Eccks.  (See  quot. }   Obs. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.,  Intercessor  is  also  a  term 
heretofore  applied  to  such  bishops,  as,  during  the  vacancy  of 
a  see,  administered  the  bishoprick,  till  a  successor  to  the  de- 
ceased bishop  had  been  elected..  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  these  interzwitors. 

Intercessorial  (inta-isesoe-rial),  a.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  intercessor. 

1776  BP.  HORSE  Connn.  Psalms  ii.  8.  1860  PfSF.v  Min. 
Profit.  538  The  priest's  office  was  to  stand  before  the  Lord, 
his  intercessorial  office  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin. 
1863  LE  FAN  u  Ho.  ly  Ckurckyard  teA,  2*  II.  197  A  kind  of 
graceful,  Intercessonal  relation  to  the  object  of  his  highly 
prudent  passion. 

Intercessory  .intajse'sori),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*infercesscri-2is.  i.  intercessor^  in  OF.  intercessoire  : 
see  -OBY.]  Having  the  function  or  purpose  of  in- 
tercession ;  that  intercedes  or  pleads  for  others. 

1576  FLF.MISG  -PanofL  Efist.  To  Rdr.  r  v  b,  Of  letters  . . 
Intercessorie, Commendatorie.  .there be sundrie sorter  1720 
KARBERV  Afod.  Fanat.  39  The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  inter- 
cessory petition  for  our  enemies.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Corrupt. 
Chr.  I.  n.  161  His  solemn  intercessory  prayer  before  his 
death.  1841  TRENCH  Parables  (1860)  323  It  is  here  inter- 
cessory prayer,  prayer  for  the  needs  of  others,  in  which  we 
are  bidden  to  be  instant. 

Interchaff,  etc.  :  see  INTER- /r^/! 

t  Interchain,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  enter-. 
[INTER-  i  b.]  trans.  To  chain  or  link  one  to 
another. 

1590  SHAKS.  Afr'tfs.  A",  n.  ii.  49  (Qo.  1600)  Two  bosomes  in- 
terchained with  an  oath  So  then  two  bosomes,  and  a  single 
troth.  1603  FLORIO  Mcniai^i.-t-  u.  xi.  11632)  237  Vices, 
errors.. for  the  most  part  entertains  and  enterchame  them- 
selves one  with  another,  a  1649  Dm1  MM.  OF  HA\VTH.  Pocins 
\Vks.  (1711)  13/1  This  moon,  that  sun,  Those  lesser  fires.. 
Be  but  the  same,  which  under  Saturn's  reign  Did  tl, 
pentine  seasons  interchain. 

Interchange  (i-ntMitJ^'ndg),  sl>.    Also  6-7 

enter-,  (6  -chaunge).  [a.  OF.  entrechange 
(Godef.),  f.  entrfchangier:  see  INTERCHANGE  v.] 
The  act  or  fact  of  interchanging. 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging  reciprocally  j  giving  and 
receiving  with  reciprocity ;  reciprocal  exchange  (of 
commodities,  courtesies,  ideas,  etc.)  between  two 
persons  or  parties. 

1548  LD.  SOMEHSET  Efist.  Scots  Iij  b,  What  can  be  more 
offered  and  more  profered,  then  entercourse  of  merchaun- 
dises,  enterchaunge  of  manages.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill, 
Xniplo  enterchange  of  sweet  Discourse.  1611  — 
Wint.  f.  i.  i.  30  With  enter-change  of  (lifts,  Letters,  lotting 
Embassies.  163*  HEYWOOU  ist  Pt.  Iron  f-lge  \\\.  Wks.  1874 
III.  309  In  hostile  enter<hange  Of  warlike  blowes.  1791 
COWPER  Odyss.  vm.  463  With  nimble  interchange  They 
pass'd  it  [the  ball]  to  each  other.  1804  EARL  LAI  i 
Pnbl.  Wealth  { 1819)  353  Promoting  an  interchange  ol 
modifies  betwixt  two  countries.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Feb. 
6/1  J'here  was  a  remarkable  interchange  of  courtesies  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to-night. 

2.  The  change  of  each  of  two  (or  more)  things, 
conditions,  etc.  for  the  other,  or  of  one  thing,  etc. 
for  another ;   the  taking  by  each  of  the  place  or 
nature  of  the  other. 

1581  T.  WATSON_  Centuri?  of  Lous  xlix.  (Arb.)  85  How 
faine  my  soule  an  interchaunge  would  make  Twixt  this  her 
present  State  and  I.inihu  Lake.  1638  HKUMM.  oh  HAWTH. 
Irene  Wks.  (1711)  169  Wh.it  -ain  you  by  your  enter- 
change  of  war  for  peace?  1830  HERSCHKL  Sttnt.  .\at. 
PhiL  318  The  experiments.. are  all  perfectly  explained  by 
Prevost's  theory  of  reciprocal  interchange.  1885  CLOUD 
Myths  <y  Dr.  \.  v.  91  Lower  races  still  ascribe  power  of 
interchange  to  man  and  brute. 

3.  Alternate  or  varied  succession  in  time,  order, 
or  space  ;  alternation,  vicissitude. 

1559  Mirr.  Mdg.,  H'at-'i'ick  ii,  My  fame  and  shame  her 
[Fortune's]  shift  full  oft  hath  shaked,  Hy  <  .-ntt -M  .hriunge  alow 
and  vp  aluft.  1581  J.  Urn.  ILiddons  Anr.v.  Osor.  481  b, 
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As  after  light,  follower h  darkunus.su,  and  after  Calmc  conic 
Clowdes :  even  so  the  whole  course  of  this  lyfc,  liath  hi.s 
continuall  enterchaunges.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Mondv 
(1636)  8  In  the  courses  of  my  life  I  liaue  had  interchange  : 
the  world  it  selfe  stands  upon  vicissitudes.  1667  MILTON  P.L. 
ix.  115  Sweet  interchange  Of  Hill  and  Vallie,  I 
and  Haines,  Now  Land,  now  Sea.  1847  J.  WILSON  Chr. 
North  (1857)  II.  i  How  endless  the  interchange  of  woods  and 
meadows.  1874  SYMONDS  .SM1.  Italy  $  Greece  (1898)  I.  v.  87 
Red  anemones,  .with  interchange  of  blue  and  lilac  buds. 

4.  attrih.  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  traffic 
from  one  railway  line  to  another,  as  intcnh:. 
service,  station,  etc. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G,  14  Apr.  9/1  The  fares  and  rates  to  be 
..charged  in  respect  of  through  booking  and  interchange 
service.  1892  Daily  Nevus  7  June  6/1  Nearly  -j,ooo  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  interchange  station  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Company's  Chingford  line  at  Hackney. 

Interchange  (intaiitpiiidg),  v.  Also  4-7 
enter-.  (4  entre-,  5  entyr-),  4-6  -chaunge.  [a. 
OF.  entrc-ch  angler  to  change,  disguise  (Godef.),  f. 
entrt-  (INTEK-  2)  +changiert  changer  to  CHANGK.] 

1.  trans.  Of  two  persons  or  parlies :  To  exchange 
(commodities,  gifts,  courtesies,  words,  etc.)  with 
each  other ;  to  give  and  receive  in  reciprocity. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  in.  1319  (1368^  Sone  afTter  this, 
spake  they  of  sundry  thinges . .  And  playing  entcrchaungeden 
hir  ringes.  1534  Most;  Contf.  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1170/1 
Wy^lied  I . .  that  wee  hadde  more  often  enterchanged  words, 
and  parted  the  talkyng  betwene  vs.  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  70 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great,  '1  hat  oft  they  inter- 
change each  other's  seat.  1624  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  iv.  142 
Then  we  interchanged  presents.  1661  BiytlxSiy&ffScrfyt. 
(1675)  140  The  texts  of  the  Bible  interchange  light  with 
one  another.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  n.  73  Amicable  Talk, 
and  moderate  Cups  Sweetly  interchang'd.  1820  W.  IKYING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  20  There  were  repeated  cheerings  and  saluta- 
tions interchanged  between  the  shore  and  the  ship.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ix.  II.  543  They  ..  interchanged 
opinions  freely,  and  interchanged  also  good  offices  in  perilous 
times.  if&$Conteinp.  Rev.  Oct.  509 The  great  object  now, 
is  not  to  conquer,  but  to  produce  and  interchange. 

b.  Of  one  person  or  party :  To  exchange  (some- 
thing) with  another  person. 

1566  DRANT  Horace*  Sat.  i.  ix.  E  jj,  I  thoughte  to  inter- 
chaunge  a  worde.  1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  in. 
xvi.  (1620)  121  Soone  after  perished  hee  himself,  hailing 
enterchanged  a  many  wounds  with  his  foe.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  i.  v.  §  i  It  do's  in  a  sort  communicate  and  enterchange 
properties  with  him.  1805  SIR  E.  BERRY  13  Oct.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  Xelson(  1846  'VII.  uSuofe,  I  interchanged  signals  with 
His  Majesty's  Ship,  L'Aimable.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist, 
Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  ii.  49  The  Romans  interchanged  embassies 
with  Its  sovereign  in  the  reign  of.. Justin  the  younger. 

2.  To  put  each  of  (two  things)  in  the  place  of  the 
other ;  to  transpose  or  make  an  exchange  between ; 
false,  to  exchange  (one  thing")  for  another;  fto 
change  (clothes). 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  in.  pr.  ii.  51  (Camb.  MS.)  And  ther 
ben  folk  J?at  entrechaungen  the  causes  and  the  endes  of 
thyse  forseyde  goodes  As  they  bat  desyren  rychesses  to  han 
power  and  delytes.  1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  3  Once 
more  I  shall  enterchange  My  warned  state,  for  Henries 
Regall  Crowne.  1676  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Williamson 
3  Apr.,  Greffier  Fagel  came  to  me  from  the  States,  to 
desire  me,  That  I  would  interchange  the  Swedish  Passport-, 
and  theirs,  which  were  both  in  my  Hands.  1855  PUSEV 
Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  G.  87  Our  Saviour  interchanged 
the  names  :  and  to  the  Body  gave  the  name  of  the  symbol, 
and  to  the  symbol  that  of  the  Body.  1861  WRIGHT  Ess. 
Arch&ol.  II.  xvi.  76  L  and  r  were  constantly  interchanged 
in  the  languages  of  the  middleages.  iSysOustLEY/Azrwtwy 
iii.  52  It  is  allowable  occasionally  to  interchange  dissonant 
notes  in  a  fundamental  discord. 

3.  To  cause  (things)  to  follow  each  other  alter- 
nately or  in  succession  ;  to  alternate. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Caivin's  Inst.  ii.  146  As  if  they  should 
•  luarull  with  God.. for  that  his  wil  was  to  haue  enterchanged 
courses  betwene  winter  and  sommer,  betwene  day  and 
nighte.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  xv.  liv,  Not  as  elsewhere  now 
sunshine  bright,  now  showres,  Now  heat,  now  cold,  there 
enterchanged  weare.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece 
(1898)  I.  i.  9  Some  sad  and  sombre  moments  should  be  inter- 
changed with  hours  of  merriment. 

b.  intr.  To  alternate  iuith\  f  to  change  or  be- 
come by  turns. 

1483  Catk.  Angl.  ii 6/1  To  Entyrchaunge,  alternor.  a  1586 
(see  INTERCHANGING///,  a.}.  1626  BACON Sylva§  697  Those 
[Insecta]  that  Enterchange  from  Wormes  to  Flyes  in  the 
Summer,  and  from  Flies  to  Wormes  in  the  Winter.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  Mfd.  (ed.  4)  I.  611  Quartan  ague,  .occasionally 
interchanges  with  dysentery. 

Interchangeabriity.  [f.  next+-ixv.]  The 
quality  of  being  interchangeable;  interchangeable- 
ness. 

1805  in  W.  PERRY  Diet.  1884  American  VIII.  313  The 
principle  of  the  interchangeabihty  of  parts  in  machine  con- 
struction. 1886  SYMONDS  Rtnaiss.  //.,  Catk.  React,  (,1898) 
VII.ix.78Theinterchangeabilityof  types  in  living  creatures. 

Interchangeable  (inta*|tjP*nd£ib'l),  a.  (adv. 
and  j/'.)  Also  5-7  enter-,  5-6  -chaungeable. 
[a.  OF. enirtchang&abU{QQfa!i!} :  see  INTKKCH AX<; K 
v.  and -ABLE.  Mod.F.  has  interchangeable  (1870 
in  Littre  Suppl.)  perh.  from  English.] 

1 1.  Givcu,  done,  caused,  or  exhibited,  by  each 
side  to  the  other;  mutual,  reciprocal.  Ol>s. 

i.  1450  MirourSalitadoun.  zggg  Eure  [  =  ever]  enter*.  I , 
able  envy.     1542-3  Act  34  $  35  Hen.  /'///,  c.  18  Indei 
interchangeable,  sealed  with  the  scales  of  suche  parties.    15?' 
DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  Denn.  T j  b,  Proportion  is  a  mutual)  or 
enterchangeable  relation  of  two  magnitudes.      1594  J-  HICK- 
>H  Arisbas  (1878)  83  Shedding  tcares,  (.-ntcrchanngeable 
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tokens  of  their  mutual!  toy.    16650.  HAVEK 

Trav.  E.  India  77  They  have  great  correspondence  by  in. 
terchangeable  A  in  hassles  and  Presents. 

t  b.  as<7</z/.  :  Mutually;  =  INTERCHANGEABLY  i. 

1465  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864!  II.  388  Athcr  of  yhe 
pairtis  hcs  geflyn  till  udiris,  yair  bodily  aithis  -  -  and  cnU'i- 
changable,  set  to  yair  sells.  1496  \civrni  ti\tt-r  Cartnl. 
(Surtees)  196  Y°  said  Alex,  and  Robert  enterchaungcable 
hath  set  to  our  scales.  1644  SI.IX^SBY  Diary  11836)  128 
Hereupon  articles  were  drawn  and  interch.t; 

t2.  a.  Of  two  or  more  things  :  Coming  or 
following  in  place  of  each  other;  alternating,  suc- 
cessive, varying.  Obs. 

1561  T.  NOKION  Cal-'in's  Inst.  in.  ii.  (1634)  269  Therefore 
of  necessity  distrust  and  good  hope  must  by  enterchangeable 
courses  reigne  in  thy  minde.     15)86  A.  DAV 
I.  (1625)  26  They  have  their  Consuls,  Tribunes,  1' 
and  other  interchangeable  offices,  as  sometimes  had  Rome. 
1658  Sue  T.    BKOWNE  Card.  Cyrus  iv.  181    I'aik; 
light  hold  interchangeable  dominions,  and  alternately  rule 
the  .seminal  state  of  things.    1783  W.  F.  MARTYN  Ceog.  Mag. 
I.,  Interchangeable  vicissitudes  of  sunshine  and  rain. 

\  b.  Of  one  thing  :  Subject  to  change  from  one 
condition,  state,  etc.  to  another;  changeable.   Obs. 

"573-8o  BARET  Ah.  1203  The  Interchangeable  course  of 
pleasure,  lahoris  ac  -voluptatis  vicissitude.  1607 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  79  Very  beautiful!  to  behold,  by 
reason  of  the  variable  and  interchangeable  skin,  being  full 
of  spots.  1749  F.  SMITH  Voy,  Disc.  II.  43  Interchangeable 
Weather,  from  one  Day  excessive  hot.  .changing  to  another 
Day  intensely  Cold. 

3.  Of  two  things  :  Capable  of  being  put  or  used 
in  the  place  of  each  other  ;  admitting  an  exchange 
of  place  or  function.  Also,  of  one  thing  :  That 
may  change  places  with  some  other  tiling. 

a  1569  KISGKSMYLL  Cettjl.  Satan,  (1578)  38  Thou  art  saved, 
thou  art  delivered,  for  these  are  interchangeable  wordes,  one 
.self-same  in  speach.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  282 
Personality  is  what  makes  a  man  to  be  himself,  can  never 
be  divested  .  .  nor  is  interchangeable  with  that  of  any  other 
creature.  1879  Cassettes  Tec/tit.  Ediic.  IV.  205/1  In  this 
process  heat  and  time  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  interchange- 
able commodities.  1888  Glasgow  Even.  Times  27  Aug.  4/2 
A  convertible  driving  phaeton,  fitted  with  interchangeable 
seats.  1897  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LXIV.  105/2  Not 
one  .  .  recognizes  it  [  fort  fie  nonc<.]  as  interchangeable  with 
'  for  the  occasion  '. 
b.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  bartered. 

1826  T.  TOOKE  State  of  Currency  87  Commodities  which 
are  interchangeable  with  other  countries. 
C.  as  sb.  in//. 

1823  LAMU  Lett.  xii.  to  Wordsworth  in  A,  B  and  C  make 
a  party.  A  dies.  B  not  only  loses  A,  but  all  A's  part  in  C. 
C  loses  A's  part  in  B,  and  so  the  alphabet  sickens  by  sub- 
traction of  interchangeables. 

Intercha'ngeableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  ot  being  interchangeable  ;  liability 
to  interchange  ;  alternation,  variation. 

1627  BP.  HALL  Art  D^^>.  Medit.  viii,  Being,  without  all 
interchangeablenesse,  bent  vpon  the  same  discourse,  the 
mind  must  needs  grow  weary.  1652-62  HEVI.IN  Comogr. 
ii.  (1682)  56  After  much  vicissitude  and  interchangeableness 
of  affairs.  1810  HUSKISSON  Currency  144  Nothing  but 
its  interchangeableness  with  cash  can  now  restore  [the  credit 
of  paper].  1878  EDISON  in  N.  Amcr.  Rev.  CXXVI.  529 
Having  proper  regard  for  the  perfect  interchangeableness  of 
the  various  working  parts  of  the  apparatus. 


Interchangeably  (totaiitj^-nds&bli),  ativ. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.  CfT  OF.  entrechangeablemcnt] 

1.  By  way  of  exchange,  reciprocity,  or  return 
between  two  parties,  or  of  mutual  correspondence 
between   things;    mutually,    reciprocally,    respec- 
tively.    Now  rare  ;  formerly  freq.  in  the  wording 
of  legal  compacts  (see  quots.). 

[1351  Treaty  betiv.  England  $  France  (Godef.),  En 
tesmoing  de  les  choses  les  chivalers  .  .  ont  mis  enterchange- 
ablement  lours  seaulx  a  ceste  presente  cedule.J  c  1375  .SY. 
Leg.  Saints,  Mackor  1087  Eftire  all  £>e  cumpany  has  kissit 
entrechangeably.  1495  Act  ii  Hen.  I'll,  c.  39  Preamble, 
[Indentures]  Yeven  enterchaungeably  aswel  under  ilu>  t,calc 
of  otire  seid  Sovereign  Lord,  as  the  scale  of  the  sfid  Kd- 
mond.  1547  Newminster  Cartul.  (Surtees)  315  The  seyd 
partyez  ..  enterchaungeably  haue  putt  theyr  Scales.  1637 
HEVWOOD  Dialogues  \.  Wks.  1874  VI.  96  Mate.  .is  a  word 
That  Sailers  interchangeably  afford  To  one  another.  1710 
STEELE  Tatlcr  No.  199  F  7  To  which  we  have  interchange- 
ably set  our  Hands,  Hearts,  and  Seals,  this  i7th  of  July  1710. 
1786  JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859*1.514,  1  put  several  together  my- 
self, taking  the  pieces  at  hazard  .  .  and  found  them  to  fit 
interchangeably  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  1854  Di, 
QUINCRY  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  283  Defiances,  .carried  on 
interchangeably  between  barn-door  cocks. 

2.  Alternately,  in  turn,  one  after  the  other. 

1483  Cat  h.  Angl.  116/1  Entirchawngeably,  altcniathn. 
1581  LAMBARDE  Eire*,  iv.  xix.  (1588)  598  It  is  very  likely 
that  therupon  the  same  [Sessions]  were  first  kept  inter- 


179 r  8  Along  the  Gravel  Walk,  I  have  ranged  interchange- 
ably the   Bay,  the    Mirtle,   the   Orange.     1744  A-    DOBBS 
Hut/son's  Hay  12  All  the  Month  of  December  w 
chan^eably  three  or  four  Days  cold,  and  then  a  temperate 
Frost. 

b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1881  CUSSANS  Her.  viii.  (ed.  i!  U9  When  Charges  are 
plated  in  parallel  lines,  so  that  the  head  of  «'.ich  appears 
between  the  tails  of  two  others,  .they  are  said  to  be  Itttrr- 
chantz-'ably  posftt. 

C.  With  interchange  of  state,  condition,  colour, 

etc. 
1776  I!r.  HOKNE  Comm.  rsaltns  Ixviii.  13  The  bright  and 


INTEBCIDENTAL. 

.in   eastern    d 
ly,  .is  \\ith  silver  and  gold. 

3.  15y  wayofinterchangf  of  t»o  <ir  mori-)  things, 
each  takin;;  the  place  of  the  (or  an)  other;  hence 
of  the  i;  indifferently. 

Also  const. 

15^7  UOLOIHG  /V  Mi'riuiv  xv.  2^0  'I'lius  hnuc  we  three 
.•.  hiiJi  follow  intend. 

IIHlcfl  th.'' 

llu-in  all  thio-.      1636  I'KVSSK  I  'ii/'-it/i.  Jim.  126  (He)  twice 
>ly,  1  ..ilh  :i  llishop  and  Kldcr. 

1860  l'i  si  v  .]/..„.  /',lV  :   ,.ie|,  tin- 

Virgin  of  I  ;iel,  occur  interchange- 

be  ul.jcu  of  Ai!iu>\  I'ruphc.y.     1873  K.M.) 
716  Thereof  is  used  inlenli. 

Interchanged  (intaj^^'-ndjd),  ///.  ,/.    [f. 

IXTKHCIIAM.K  v.  t  -KIi'.]  Mutually  or  leciprocally 
exchanged;  t  alternated,  successively  varied  (obs.). 
1567  MAI'I.KT  Gr.  1-orcst  3b,  Golden  Herill  ..  whose  inter- 
chaunged  greene  colour  rcseinljleth  almost  the  wan  and 
yelow  colour  of  Gplde.  1581  J.  Btu.  1 1  addon's  Ansiv. 
Osor.  266  b,  A  certeine  continuall  order  and  enterchaunged 
course  of  the  world.  1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  m 
(1612)  166  To  his  Grome  himselfe  was  (Irome,  By  ititer- 
chaunged  rayment.  1697  J.  WOODWARD  Relig.  Soc.  Land. 
iii.  (1701)  130  That  by  their  interchanged  com 
exhortations  they  might  the  better  maintain  their  integrity. 
1885  At/unbuilt  17 Oct.  502  3  Deserted  wives,  interchanged 
babies ..  make  up  an  oft-told  tale. 

t  Intercha-ngement.  06s.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -MENT.]  =  INTERCHANGE  sb.  i. 

1601  SHAKS.  Tic,-!.  A',  v.  i.  162  AContract  of  eternall  bond 
of  loue  . .  Strengthned  by  enterchangement  of  your  rings. 
1796  I'ltiin  Sense  I.  133  Inteithangement  of  sentiments. 
l!'hi.  \\.  113  The  interchangement  of  the  common-place 
civilities. 

Interchange]?,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -KB  '.]  One 
who  interchanges :  see  the  verb. 

1861  THOKNRURV  Turner  (1862)  I.  398  He  saw  no  reason 
why  the  mere  interchanger  of  commodities  should  get  more 
by  them  than  the  planter  from  whose  land  they  had  come. 

Interchanging,  rbl.  sl>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  INTERCHANGE,  in  various 
senses  ;  mutual  or  alternate  exchanging. 

(-1374  CHAUCER  lloelh.  i.  met.  v.  14  .Carol).   MS.'   Whi 
suffres  thow  bat  slydynge  fortune  torneth  so  grete  Liure- 
chaunginges  of  thinges?   Ibid.  iv.  met.  iv.  102  They  moeuen 
.  .crwel  batayles  and  wylnen  to  perise  by  entiechau 
[AM.    JI/S.   -ynsel  of   dartes.      1553   GRIMALDI 
Offices  i.  ii.  (1558)  19  When  he  was  sent  to  Rome  aboute  the 
enterchanging  of  prisoners.    1559  MORWVNG  Evonyni.  Prc-f., 
The  Art  of  enterchaiMiying  of  metalles.     1611  BACON  Hen. 
I'll  236  Hee  had  withall  a  strange  kind  of  Interchanging 
of  large  and  incxpected  Pardons  with  seuere  Ex 
1895  Athcnxittn  10  Aug.  185/1  There  is  one  rule  enunciated 
by  Collier  for  the  interchanging  of  the  vowels. 

Interchanging,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING 2.] 
That  interchanges,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

111586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  II.  Wks.  1725  I.  212  With  some 
interchanging  changes  of  fortune,  they  begat  of  a  just  war, 
the  best  child,  Peace.  1660  JEK.  TAYLOR  Duct.  V:. 


sense  and  substance. 

Intercharge,  -chase,  -check,  etc.:  see  INTEK-. 

Interchondral  (-Vndral\  a.  Anat.  [f.  IN- 
TER- 4  a  +  Gr.  xwop-°s  cartilage  +  -AL.]  Situated  or 
occurring  between  cartilages,  esp.  those  of  the  ribs. 

1887  Syd.  Stic.  Li\r.,  [nterchondral  articulations^  the 
joints  between  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ribs. 

t  Intercede,  ?'•'  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I  .  interci- 
dlre  to  cut  through,  f.  inter  between  +  cxdere  to  cut.] 
a.  =INCII>EZ'.I  2.  b.  To  interrupt,  intermit. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Giiydott's  Quest.  Ckirurg.,  The  syxth 

\  tylyte  that  Galycn  putteth  is  to  entrebreake,  and  tntercydc 

;    the  matter.      a  1641  I'.i.  M.  n  NIAGU  Actsf,  .I/."/  .(1642)  "3 

Then  was  not  the  Scepter  utterly  departed  from  ludah,.. 

but  onely  intercided  for  a  season. 

t  Intercede,  v?  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  1..  iiittr- 
dd're  to  fall  between,  fall  through,  f.  inter  between 

+  cadcre  to  fall.]  intr.  To  fall  through,  fall  to 
the  ground,  come  to  nothing. 

1637  K.  HUMPHREY  tr.  St.  Ambrose  Pref.,  The  travels  of 
very  many  did  utterly  intercide  and  perish. 

t Inte-rcidence.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  next:  see 
-ENCE.l  The  fact  of  being  intercident. 

1603  HoLLAsn  rlularck'i  .I/."'.  618  Talking  of  the 
instances,  the  insults,  the  intercidem.es,  communities  of 
..ml  ^.11  to  shew.. that  we  know  the  words  and 
teanncs  of  physick. 

t  Inte'rcident,  a.  Obs.  [id.L.iittfrcititnt-tm, 

pr.  pple.  oUntcnidcrt:  see  INTEBCIHE  r.-J 

1.  MfJ.  Of  days  in  an  illness:  Falling  between 
the  critical  and  judicial  days. 

1603  SIR  C.  HiivnoN  Jnd.  Aitrot.  xxi.  424  I"  l.h««  P"!,11*1?! 
the  bcplcnaries  be  Critical!,  the  quaternaries,  mdiciall  :  all 
mtercident,  and  of  least  force.     i6Ss  ''•• 

t  up  to  make 

a  crisis  ..on  '  t'ltl11'  mter- 

iidentda\s,  s  ,  ird,  fifth,  ninth. 

2.  J'ai/i.  Of  the  pulse  :  cf.  IXTKKCAI 

(I.ittre  h:.s  !•'.  inter,, dent  in  this 

1665  H  ../.  I'lagiie  3  I"  ••>   >] 

intercident. 
So  flntercida-ntal  a.  =  prec.  i.   Obs. 

1658  Cl'UEI'I't.K  Astr.'l.    r::,f£:lll.   I'll.   2!  Allo'.llcr  time    IS 


INTEBCIPATION. 

I  Intcrcidenlal,  which  is  a  time  falls  out  between  the 
ial  dayes  and  Critical.     1671  ULAGRAVF.  Aitrol.  Physic 
23  The  intcrcidental  time  or  divident  part  of  the  circle  is 
not  so  dangerous,  as  the  judicial  time  or  part. 

t  Intercipa-tion.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  inter- 
,i  Ki'i  +  -ATION.]   =  INTERCEPTION. 

1583  .'  980/2  Excusing  the  delay  of  y*  money, 

1  as  he  could,  by  intercipation,  or  other  causes  by  the 
way  ii; 

t  Interci'pient,  a.  and  si.  Med.  Obs.    [ad. 

L.  interdpient-tm,  pr.  pple.  of  intercipfre  to  IN- 
TEKCEIT.]  A.  ailj.  That  intercepts  or  stops  the 
flow  of  humours. 

1684  tr.  Bnnt-t's  Mire.  Comfit,  in.  oo  It  is  safer  in  the  be- 
ginning to  apply  our  selves  to  revulsive,  diverting  and  inter- 
cipient  Medicines. 

B.  sb.  An  application  which  stops  the  flow  of 
humours. 

1656  RKIGLEV  Pract.  Physick  45  Intercipients  must  be 
laid  upon  the  part  affected.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Cotiipit. 
xv.  529  Some.,  use  Intercipients  in  a  Periodical  difficulty  of 
Breath 


Also 

•cidcre  : 


Intercircle,  etc.  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

t  Intercrse,  ppl.  a.  Arilk.  Obs.  rare. 
-seise,  [ad.  L.  intcrcis-us,  pa.  pple.  of  inten 
see  next.]  liroken  at  intervals,  interrupted. 

c  1430  Art  Nonibryng  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  13  Naturelle  progres- 
sioun  ay_  begynnethe  with  one,  and  Intercise  or  broken 
progressioun,  omwhile  begynnythe  with  one,  omwhile  with 
twayne.  Ibid.  14  Whan  the  progressioun  interscise  endithe 
in  ode..  as  .1.  5.  5. 

t  Interci'sion.    Obs.    [ad.  L.  ittiercisiSit-an, 

n.  of  action  f.  interclJfre  :  see  IKTEKCIDE  v.1  Cf. 
obs.  F.  intercision  (Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  cutting  through  ;  section,  inter- 
section.    Also  with  an  :  A  cross-section. 

1378  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  9  Seuered  .  .  from  the  Cuneall 
bone,  as  also  from  the  vpper  iawe,  by  the  intercision  of  that 
Seame.  1633  COCKERAM  n,  A  Cutting  through  the  middest, 
Intercis'wn.  17*6  J.I;ONI  tr.  All'Ci-iis  Archit.  III.  6/1  This 
visual  Pyramid  shou'd  be  cut  off  in  someone  part,  that  tlitj 
Painter  may  in  this  part  express  with  his  lines  and  tints,  the 
<  iri.umferences  and  colours  which  this  Intercision  gives  him. 
Thus  the  person  who  views  the  painted  Superficie,  beholds 
a  certain  Intercision  of  the  Pyramid.  Picture  then  is  an  in- 
tersection of  the  visual  Pyramid.  Ibid.  III.  8/2  Fixing  the 
place  of  the  Intercision  with  .  .  a  perpendicular  line,  I  form 
the  Intercision  of  all  the  Lines  which  that  perpendicular 
metis  with. 

2.  The  action  of  cutting  off  the  course  of,  stop- 
ping, or  interrupting,  esp.  temporarily  ;  the  fact  of 
being  interrupted  or  ceasing  for  a  time. 

1625  Hi'.  Mm  -XTAGU  Afp.  Cxsar  i.  ii.  16,  1  have  bin  assured, 
that  Arminius  did  hold,  .not  only  Intercision  for  a  Time,  but 
also  Abscision.  .for  ever.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Fscud.  Ef. 
vil.  xii.  361  By  cessation  of  Oracles.  .we  may  understand 
their  intercision,  not  absission  or  consummate  desolation  ; 
their  rare  delivery  not  a  totall  dereliction.  1660  JEK.  TAYLOR 
Duct.  Dul'it.  iv.  i.  rule  iii.  §9  If  the  course  and  continuance 
of  the  outward  act  be  interrupted,  and  then  proceeded  in 
again,  wh'.n  the  cause  of  the  intercision  is  over. 
b.  With  an  and  //. 

a\6y  UOSXK  Scrm.  Alford)  IV.  cv.  420  They  came..  to 
a  stopping,  to  an  intercision,  to  an  interruption  of  the  water. 
1659  Pi  AK.VIX  Crcfii  vi.  564  After  these  intercisions,  the 
tliroiic  of  David  was  continued.  1681  BAXTER  Ansiv.  Dad- 
well  iv.  35  If  there  were  an  intercision  of  an  hundred  years. 

1813  [see  IXTEHCUHSATIOX], 

3.  Falling  away,  tailing.     (Cf.  INTERCEDE  ».2) 
1647  TRAPF  <  ','111111.  Malt.  \  ii.  27  Yet  from  intercision,  pro- 

lapsion,  from  utter  and  irrecoverable  falling  away,  they  are 
freed,  b.vaus.  founded  upon  a  Rock.  1649  JKK.  TAYLOR 
(Jl.  K.irmf.  n.  Disc.  viii.  So  The  greatest  danger  'is  of  fainting 
and  intercision.  1651  I.  GOODWIN  Red.  Redeemed  i.  §  8  An 
intercision  or  failing  of  such  interposals  and  actings. 

Intercity,  -civic,  -clash,  -clasp,  -class, 
etc.  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

t  Intercla-ssis.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [f.  INTKR-  2  b 
+  CHASSIS  4.]  An  intermediate  smaller  'classis', 
or  case  of  book-shelves  in  a  library. 

1678  \V.  Dn.  UN-GUAM  Let.  in  Willis  &  Clark  Camtridge 
III.  .(6  1  Th-.M-  may  he  very  well  an  interclassis  against  the 
midst  of  every  window  as  high  as  the  soyle  of  it  .  .  to  come 
;LS  f;irr  nut  as  the  hi-tier  d,i 

Interclavicle    (intM,ldseTlk'l).    Anat.     [f. 

a-  3  +  CLAVICLE.]     A  T-shaped  or  rod-like 

dermal  bony  plate  lying  on  the  under  side  of  the 

sternum  and  attached  to  the  clavicles,  in  lizards, 

crocodiles,  and  the  lower  mammals. 

1870  ROLI.ESION  An!  1:1.  Life  ifi  Those  '  parosteal  '  bones 
which  are  developed  from  the  skin,  .and  form  the  important 
bones  known  as  '  clavicle  '  and  '  interclavicle  '.  1881  M  IVAET 
(-at  -t  jracoids  or  interclavicle. 


i... 

[lNTut-4a.]      Lying  between  the  clavicles;   esp. 
in  interclaouular  bone  (  =  prec.),  ligament,  notch. 

1831   K.  KNOV  i.7;  fuffs  Anat.  199  Inter-clavicular  I.iga- 

nct  fasciculus,  placed  transversely  . 

ic  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum,  between  the  heads  of 
e  two  clavicles.     1870  ROLLKSTON  Aiiim.  Life  Introd.  53 

I  on  cither  side  of  the  azygns  inter 

.l872-';  .-\nal.  471  The  inter-clavicular  is  formed 

"Jj.11"  '  what  was  at  first  a  pair  of 

Intel-clerical,  -cloud,  etc.  :  s«-  INTKII-  prcf. 

Interclose,  var.  I  .  Obs..  a  paitition. 

t  Interdo'Se,  -'.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INTEU-  I  a 
+  CLU.SE  V.,  after  next.]  trans.  To  shut  up  ;  to 
enclose  within. 

I59»  Sc.  Acts  7as.  ('/,  c.  156  Bigging  of  dikes  for  inter- 
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._;  of  the  saidis  common  passages.  16x1  FLORIO,  Inter- 
ckiudtrC)  to  interclose  or  shut  iiT'beiweene.  1680  BOYLE 
I'r<\iuc.  Chew.  Princ.  iv.  Wks.  1772  I.  638,  I  see  not  why 
it  should  be  impossible  for  art  to  interclose  some  very 
minute  and  restless  particles,  which;  by  their  ..  incessant 
motions,  may  keep  a  metalline  body  in  the  state  of  fluidity. 

Hence  Interclo'sed///.  a. ;  Inter clo'sing  vbl. 
sb.  Also  f  Inter  do  sure. 

1611  FLORID,  Interchiuso,  enterclosed,  shut  betweene. 
Ibid, ,  Interchiusiotu't  an  enterclosing  or  shutting  betweene. 
Ibitt.i  Interchinsura,  an  enterclosure,  a  shutting  betweene, 

t  Intercltrde,  z>.  Obs.  Also  6  enter-,  [ad.  L. 
interclfni-2re,  f.  inter  between  +  daudcre  to  close.] 

1.  trans.  To  close,  shut  up,  block  (a  passage)  ; 
to  prevent  the  passage  of. 

iS*6  St.  /'rt/Vrj  Hen.  If  Iff,  VI.  546  Mutual  concurraunce 
..canne  not  be  hadde  if  the  wayes  of  Ambassiadours  be 
intercluded.  1575  TI;RBERV.  Faulconric  225  The  passage 
of  those  spirites  beeing  shutte  up  and  intercluded,  the 
creature  whatsoever  it  be  muste  dye.  1669  W.  HOLDER 
EUtn.  Speech  113  Like  as  the  voice  is  sometimes  intercluded 
by  a  hoarseness.  1683  SNAPE  Anat.  Horse  iv.  xvL  (1686) 
176  Muscles  set.. to  interclude  the  passage. 

2.  To  shut  up,  enclose,  confine  within  bounds. 
1524  WOLSKY  Let.  to  Pace  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I. 

App.xli.  23  Thinking  to  interclude  themperors  folks  betwene 
both  companies.  16331  LITHGOW  Trav.  x.  434  Such  I  say, 
interclude  their  doctrine,  betweene  the  thatch  and  the 
Church-wall  tops,  1806  Simple  Narrative  II.  73  To  bind 
yourself  in  the  fetters  invented  by  interested  men,  to  inter- 
clude the  rights  of  nature  ? 

3.  To  shut  off,  cut  oftfrom. 

1569  STOCKER  tr.  Died.  Sic.  i.xix.  27/2  Antigone,  .thinking 
to  enterclude  Alcete  from  his  footemen.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
World  II.  v.  iii.  §  i.  360  Demetrius,  .was  soone  intercluded 
from  the  Town,  by  those  that  lay  in  ambush.  1621  S,^ 
SON  Sernt.  I.  26,  I  would  be  loth  to  interclude  the  hope  of 
repentance  from  any  sinner. 

Hence  Interchrding  vbl.  sb. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  83  Parenthesis,  an 
intcrcluding  of  a  sentence  ..  commonly  set  betweene  two 
halfe  circles,  as  thus  (  ).  1691  RAY  Creation  I.  (1692!  63 
Nothing  kut  *he  intercluding  of  the  Air. 

t  luterclu'siqn.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inter  elusion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  intenludZrt  \  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  INTERCLUDE;  shutting  up. 

1613  COCKERAM,  /nitrcluswti,  a  shutting  vp  of  a  sluce. 
1671  True  Nonconf.  443  The  first  act  of  hostility,  by  the  in- 
lerclusion  of  passages,  was  done  by  these  of  Zurich.  1798 
BISSET  Burke  I.  411  (Jod.)  The  interclusion  of  commerce. 

t  Interclu-sive,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  intcrdiidt-re  +  -IVE.]  '  Enclosed,  shut  in, 
stopped  '  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656), 

Intercoccygeal,  -college,  etc. :  see  INTER-. 

Intercolline  (inUjty'loin),  a.  GeoL  [f.  INTER- 
4  a  +  L.  collis  a  hill,  collinus  relating  to  a  hill.] 
Lying  between  hills;  applied  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
to  the  hollows  lying  between  hill  s  formed  by 
accumulation  of  erupted  volcanic  matter. 

1858  LYKLL  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLVIII.jsg.  1859-65  PAGE 
Handl'k.  C,col.  Terms  (ed.  2)  258  Such  intcrcollint  spaces 
abound  in  all  volcanic  regions  of  sub-aerial  origin. 

Intercolonial  (i:nt3ik01<?u-nial),  a.  [f.  INTKK- 
40  +  COLONIAL.  Cf.  F.  intercolonial  (1871  in 
I.ittre  Suppl.},]  Existing,  carried  on,  etc.  between 
different  colonies. 

1855  '"  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet.  1859  CORNWALL?;: 
Wortd  I.  319  Half-a-dozen  other  inter-colonial  steamers. 
1864  Sat.  Rev.  31  Dec.  800/2  The  outbreak  of  an  angry 
intercolonial  quarrel  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  1881  Times  31  Dec.  9/4  The  attitude  of  the  Natal 
colonists  was ..  inconsistent  with  an  intercolonial  union. 

Hence  Intercolo'nially,  adv. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet. 

f  Intercolonna'tion.  Obs.  rare,     [van  of  IN- 

n  1:1  OLUMNIATION,  after  It.  intercolonnato  'enter- 
collumned  or  set  with  pillars  betweene  '  (Florio).] 
1783  JEFFERSON  Nates  Virginia  (1787)  254  A  portico  .. 
tolerably  just  in  its  proportions  . .  save  only  that  the  inter- 
colonnations  are  too  large. 

Interco-lour,  v.  rare.  [f.  INTER-  i  a  +  COLOUR 
£>.]  trans.  To  intersperse  with  colours. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  79  The  whole  body 
[is]  so  admirably  inlercoloured  with  variety  that  it-is  in  vain 
for  the  wit  or  art  of  man  once  to  go  about  to  endevour  the 
emulous  imitation  thereof. 

I  llterCO'lumn.  Arch.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  intcr- 
(oliunniuni  (f.  inter  between  +  L.  columna 
COLUMN);  in  OK.  cntrccolumpne  (1464  in  Godef. 
Compl.\  F.  enttecolonne  (1547  ibid.),  \\.inlerco- 
lonnio  (Florio).]  The  space  between  two  columns. 

*66s  J.  WKBB  Stone-] Feng  (1725*.  42  Architects  assign  the 
Intercolumn  of  it,  to  exceed  three  Diameters.  1708 

r  The  Intercolumns  are  the  Command- 
ments, very  neatly  done  in  gold  Characters  on  Ulack.  1766 
I'.NIKK  London  IV.  60  The  intercolumns  are  painted  in 
imitation  of  porphyry.  1823?.  NICHOLSON  Fract.  Build.  586. 

Intercolu'mnal,  a.  Anat.  rare.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AI,.]  —next  (sense  2). 

'835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  5/1  These  fibres  ..  have  been 
termed  intercolumnal  1 

Intercolnmnar  (i'ntaiktflirmnaj),  a.  [f.  mod. 
L,  type  *intercolumndriSj  f.  INTEU-  4  a  •  1 ,.  tolnnma 
COLUMN;  cf.  V.  inU-nolumnaire  (Littrt-).] 

1.   Arch.   I>)in'k'  or  placed  betwer-n  two  columns. 

1862  R.  II.  PATTBRSOM  Ess.  Hist.  $  Art  76  The  doors, 
windows,  columns,  and  intercolumnar  spaces.  1876  S. 
BIKCH  Egypt  41  Sarcophagi  and  mtercolumnai 
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2.  Anat.  Extending  between  the  columns  of  the 
external  abdominal  rings. 

1849  E.  WILSON  Attat.  i'ade  M.  250  Upon  escaping  at 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  receives  the  intercolumnar 
i  fascia, 

t  Intercolu'mnary,  a.  Arch.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ARY;  cf.  COLUMXAHY.]  =prec.  (sense  i). 

1665  J.  WEBB  Stone-Heng  (1725)  58  The  other  inter- 
columnary,  or  void  Spaces. 

t  Intercolumna'tion.  Arch.  Obs.    Variant 

Of  iNTEKCOU'MN-rATION.     [cf.  COLUMNATION.] 

1664  EVELYN  Ace.  Archil,  in  Friar?  s  Archil.  131  Inter- 
columnation  signifies  the  distance  or  voyd  between  Pillar  and 
Pillar.  17*6  LEONI  Albert?*  Anhif.  II.  129/1  This  new 


L-oiumns  01  every  uraer  must  DC  piacea  in  trom  eaci 

•f Interccrlumned, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-*. 

1611  FLORIO,  Intereotonnato,  enter-collumned,  or  set  with 
pillars  betweene. 

Intercolu'mniary,  a.  Arch.  rare.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AKY.]  =  INTERCOLUMNAR  i. 


Arc/tit,  i.  iv.  75  The  intercolumniary  walls. 


Intercolumuiation  (i  niajk^l^mni^-'-Jan).  [f. 
L.  intercotumni-nm  INTEKCOLCMN  +  -ATION.] 

1.  The  space  between  two  adjacent  columns  or 
pillars  in  a  building :  =  INTKKCOLUMX. 

1624  WOTTON  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1651)  229  The  distance,  or 
Intercolumniation  (which  word  Artificers  doe  usually  borrow) 
may  be  neer  four  of  his  own  Diameters.  1657  R.  LIGON 
Biirbadet-s  116731  103  Dorique  Pillars  Archt  from  one  to 
another,  and  in  each  intercolumniation  a  square  stud  of 
stone.  1761  London  <y  Environs  II.  195  The  columns  arc 
massy,  and  the  intercolumniation  large.  1829  LANDOK  ll'ks. 
(1846)  I.  483/1  The  proportions  of  porticoes,  of  columns,  of 
intercolumniations. 

2.  The  placing  of  columns,  with  leference  to  the 
space  between  them. 

1847  SM EATON  Builder's  Man.  246  That  intercolumniation 
in  which  the  columns  are  placed  two  diameters  and  a  quarter 
from  each  other.  1880  Academy  21  Aug.  139/3  His  ex~ 
planation  of  the  closer  intercolumniation  at  the  angles  . .  is 
obviously  fallacious. 

Intercombat,  -come,  etc.  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Inter cof innion,  v.  Forms  :  5  entercomen, 
entrecomon,  entyrcomyn,  7  entercommon,  6- 
intercommon,  (6  Sc.  -oun,  -one),  [ad.  AF. 
cntrecoinuner  (Godef.),  f.  entre-  (INTER-  i  b)  + 
comuner  to  COMMON,  COMMUNE;  see  these  verbs, 
and  cf.  INTERCOMMUNE.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  have  intercourse,  common  dealings, 
or  relations  with  others,  or  with  each  other;  to 
associate  with  or  together  (cf.  COMMON  v.  4) ; 
es/>.  in  6V.  Law,  to  have  correspondence  or  dealings 
with  (outlaws,  etc.).  Obs. 

i  1430  I, VUG.  /fttrs,  S/tt'feffG.  (Roxb.)26Thatone1ackL-tht 
nature  hath  geue  to  another . .  Entercomen  therefore  as 
broder  doth  with  broder.  1448  Aft;:  Ma)\h.  c.  3  in  AV<>/. 
Stat.  (1844)  I.  App.  iv.  305  '2  pat  na  maner  of  persoun.  .sal 
intfrcoinoun  with  ony  Inglis  man  or  woman.  i583GoLU!NG 
Calvin  on  Dent.  xi.  63  Mony..  is  that  thing  whereby  men  inter- 
common  among  themseluus.  1592  Sc.  Acts  J'as.  !'/,  c.  144 
Nane  of  our  Soveraine  Lxjrdis  lieges  sal  presume  to  i- 
suppfie,  or  intercommoun  with  them  [traitors,  ctL.].  1675!'^.^^ 
Eng.  Prcs.  Interest  15  The  Brittains  an<  an  to 

grow  tame  to  each  other,  and  intero'imnoii  amicably. 

1 2.  intr.  Sc.  To  hold  conversation  or  discourse 
with  ;  to  take  counsel  together.  (<  v.  6.) 

1536   I.!KLI.I-:NI)I-:N    ( V,v/.    .S'<  f^.   11821)   I.    194  The    inodcr, 
desiring    to   bring  Iiir  sonnis  to  concord,  tuke  freiniiis  u» 
intercommone  on  tlu'r  dcbaitis.    1578  AV.  Act*  Jas  Vi 
III.    105   To   confer   treat  and   inleicommone  \\'ith   i 
vpoun    the    confinnatioun    of  all    testanK-mU   within   this 
rcalme. 

3.  intr.  To  share  in  the  use  of  the  same  common. 
(Cf.  COMMON  v.  9.) 

1598  KnctiiN  Courts  Lcct  (1675)  210  Inhabitants  cannot 
prescribe  to  Intcrcommon.  1679  I'.i.crM1  Ant.  Tenures  i\$ 
When  Horned  Beasts  of  several  adjoyning  Parishes  do 
promiscuously  intercommon  together.  1694  COLLIER  Ess. 
Mor.  SH/>/,  i.  (1703)  118  Where  there  are  no  Enclosures,  all 
People  may  intercommon,  without  Piefcrcnce  or  Cereinuny. 
1767  BLACKSTONT,  C,mnn.  II.  iii.  33  Common  because  of  vicin- 
age, .is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships,  which  In 
tiguous  to  each  other,  have  usually  tntercommoned  with 
one  another.  1874  Sue  ('-.  h  ssi;i.  in  Laiv  .AY/.  KM 
XIX.  160  The  end  paiish  in  this  case  could  by  no  means 
intercommon  with  the  parish  at  the  other  end. 

f  4.  intf.  To  share  or  participate  with  others,  or 
mutually.  (Cf.  COMMON  v.  3.)  Obs. 

16x6  BACON  Syjva  §  55  The  Spirits  of  the  Wine,  d<>.    | 
vpon   the   Ro>cide  Juyce  of  the   Uocly,  and  inter-on,. 
with  the  Spirits  of  the  Body,  and  so  deceiue  and  u>l>  them 
of  their   Nourishment,     a  1661    1  •:<Vf,   //•"•/- 

fordsh.  n.    1662)  22   He   lived   and  dyed  Childlesse,  enter- 
conimonin^  tliercin    with   many  Worthies,  wlio  are..- 
improlifick,  or  have  Children  in  mtvferium, 

lt>iif.,    /."n  ion    1-17    He  and  hog^ 
cunimon  Loth  in  their  diet  and  Io<J. 

t5.  trans.  Sc.  Law.  To  denounce  by  (  letters  of 
inleicommuning';  hence,  to  prohibit  (a  person) 
limn  iuicii'ouisc  or  communication;  t<>  outlaw. 
(Cf.  I'-  s'iNtJ  v/'/.  ,\i>.  • 

a  1715  I''  i    I]   ;    Own   Time  (1766)  II.  17   Tin'    mimU't-   .-UK] 

n  niTinmned.      1717 
C/(.  Scot.  f.  8  Citing  Paul  Meftt-nof  Dm. 
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before  them,  and  he  not  appearing,  was  intercommoncd  ; 
that  is,  every  one  was  forbid  to  harbour,  or  relieve  him,  or 
converse  with  him,  on  severe  Penalties. 

t  Inter  CO' mmon,  sb.  Ol>s.  Also  5  entir- 
comyn,  entorcomen.  [f.  prec.]  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  right  of  intercommoning  vesp.  in  sense  3). 

1449  in  Rymcr  Foetltra,  (1710)  XI.  244  Have.  .Entircomyn 
in  the  Landez  Pasturez  and  Medues.  <~  1470  HARDING 
Chron.  CXL.  i,  The  Soudan  toke  a  trewce  wl  Kyng  Richard 
.  .to  bye  all  marchandise,  And  sell  and  passe  saufly  thither- 
ward To  the  sepulcre..  With  entercomen,  as  then  it  did 
suffice.  1655-6 in  J.  C.  Hodgson //is-A  Northttmberl<ind(,ifayi) 
IV.  138  [The  award  of  the  arbitrators  ..  confirmed  to]  the 
tenants  of  the  town  of  Anick  intercommon  on  Acomb  fell. 

Interco'mmonable,  a.  rare.  [f.  INTERCOM- 
MON v.  +  -ABLE,  after  COMMONABLE.]  That  may 
be  used  in  common  ;  commonable. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  274  For  enclosing 
and  cultivating  those  intercommonable  lands,  which  at  this 
time  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  district. 

Iiiterco'mittOnage.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AGE,  after 
COMMONAGE.]  The  practice  of  sharing  with  others, 
esp.  of  using  common  pasture. 

1628  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  355  This  enter-com- 
monage ;  this  confusion  ;  not  friends,  not  brothers,  doe  long 
with  quiet  endure.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813) 
102  The  extensive  downs  and  commons,  open  to  a  general 
intercommonage  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
at  large.  1883  Lain  Rep.  n  Q.  Bench  Div.  697  The  value 
of  the  land,  .unaffected  by  the  right  of  inter-commonage, 

tlnterco'mm<med,///.ff.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ED1.]  a.  Held  in  intercommonage.  b.  Sc.  Law. 
Denounced  in  a  writ  or  letters  of  intercommuning  ; 
outlawed  :  see  the  verb. 

a  1715  BURNET  Oivn  Time  (1765)  II.  104  Those  desperate 
interccmmoned  men  who  . .  wander  about  inflaming  one 
another.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt,  Nat,  (1834)  11.78  Between 
the  provinces  of  nature  and  chance,  there  lies  a  tract  claimed 
by  both,  or  shared  in  common  between  them. .  .Within  this 
intercommoned  tract  [etc.]. 

Interco'mmoner.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERI,  after 
COMMONER.]  1.  One  who  participates  with  others, 
esp.  in  the  use  of  common  pasture.  Chiefly  in  //. 

c  1550  Disc.  Coalmen  Weal  Eng.  (1893)  124  Wheare  men 
are  mtercominers  in  comon  feifdes.  a.  1638  MEDE  Wks. 
(1677)  20  Laying  both  courts  into  one  hath  made  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  intercommoners.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric. 
Devon.  (1813)  275  A  part  of  this  common  has  been.,  wrested 
from  the  intercommoners  at  large,  and  now  constitutes  the 
character  of  open  common-field,  or  of  Lammas  ground. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  =  INTEBCOMMUNER  i. 

1567  6V.  Acts  fas.  Vf,  c.  21  That  the  receipter  ..  and 
intercommoner  with  sik  persones,  salbe  called  ..  as  airt  and 
pairt  of  thir  thifteous  deidis. 

Interco'mmoiiing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  1.]  1.  The  action  of  sharing,  participating, 
or  associating  with  others  ;  esp.  that  of  using  the 
same  common  pasture. 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Ferd.  leroniwi  Wk-;.  (1587)  236  Wee 
finde  by  experience,  that  such  secrete  entercomoning  of  ioyes 
dooeth  encrease  delight.  1658  OSBORN  Jas.  Wks.  (1673)  522 
No  Lord  of  a  Rich  Manner  would  accept  the  offer  of  one 
more  poor,  upon  the  condition  of  enter-commoning.  a  1668 
SIR  W.  WALLER  Div.  Medit.  (1839)  86  It  was  just  with  God 
..  to  turn  his  majesty  to  grass,  to  have  his  dwelling,  and 
intercommoning  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  1727  BRADLEY 
Fam,  Diet.  s.  v.  Common.  1883  SIR  N.  LINDLEY  in  Lai>.» 
Rep.  n  Q.  Bench  Div.  702  At  some  time  or  other  rights  of 
intercommoning  over  the  lands  were  acquired. 

2.  Sc.  Law.    Writ  of  intercommoning'.    see  IN- 

\IMIJNING  2. 

a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (i%t$  II.  101  Upon  that  grc;it 
numbers  were  outlawed  :  and  a  writ  was  issued  out,  that  was 
indeed  legal,  but  very  seldom  used,  called  intercommoning  : 
l)<:c;iu-e  it  made  all  that  harboured  such  persons  . .  to  be 
involved  in  the  same  guilt. 

Inter  commune,  v.  Now  rare  or  Obs. 
Forms :  4  entre-,  5  entercomune,  6  entre-,  7-8 
intercommune.  [a.  AF.  entrecomitner :  see  IN- 
TEBCOMMON  v.,  and  cf.  COMMUNE  v.  The  earlier 
stress  was  app.  co'tnmune,  in  later  examples  prob. 
fommu'ne.'] 

1.  intr.  To  have  mutual  communion ;  to  hold 
discourse  or  conversation  with  each  other  or  with 
another.  (Cf.  COMMUNE  v.  6.) 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  1326  (1354)  The  nature  of  f-e 
pes  mot  nedes  dryue,  That  men  moste  entrecomunen  y-fere. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  i.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  7  Raddeste  thou 
neuer  howe  Paris  of  Troye  and  Helaine  loued  togider,  and 
yet  bad  they  not  entrecommuned  of  speche.  1623  T.  SCOT 
Higkw.  Gods1  Let  not  man  presume  to  intercommune  with 
1833  [see  INTERCOMMUNING  vbl.  sb.  \\. 

t  2.  To  have  intercourse,  relations,  or  connexion, 
cap.  in  Sc.  Law,  with  rebels  or  denounced  persons. 

c  1374  [see  TNTF.KI  OMMUNING  i'bl,  sb.  i],  c  1449  PRCOCK 
Repr.  i.  x.  49  How  fer.  .he  schal  strecche  him  silf.  .and  not 
entercomune  with  eny  other  craft  in  conclusions  and  trcuthis. 
1555  \V.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  xi.  241  That  parte 
of  Arabia,  .wher  it  entrecommuneth  with  Jewry  on  the  one 
side,  and  with  Egipt  on  the  other,  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist. 
C/t.  Siof.  vi.  (1677!  376  The  Noblemen,  .came  in  and  made 
offer  of  their  service,  giving  surety  not  to  reset  nor  inter- 
commune with  the  Rebels.  1681  Proclam.  in  Wpdruw 
/fist.C&.Scet.  (1722)  II.  App.  ?8  That  ye  ..  prohibit  and 
discharge  all  our  subjects ..  to  n.-st.-t,  supply,  or  inter- 
i.  1828  COL.  YMVN<;  in 

Bcnthams  li'&s.  (184*1  XI.  8  They  cannot  eat  or  drink, 
intermarry  and  intercommune  together. 

1 3.  To  participate  in  the  use  of  the  same  pasture 
or  the  like.  Obs, 
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1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  272  Their  very  concurrents,  .who 
would  intercommune  with  them,  and  rob  them  tit! 

f4.  trans.  Sc.  To  denounce  by  letters  M  win 
of  intercommuning  ;  hence,  to  prohibit  '  intercom- 
muning With'.  (Cf.  IXTKl'.O'MMnX  V.  J.)  Obi. 

168 .  in  Somers  Tracts  I.  386  Not  daring  to  appear,  he  is 
denunced  and  interccmmuned.  1681  Lend.  Ga~.  No.  1648/4 
Preachers.  .Excommunicated,  Intercommuned,  or  Declared 
Fugitives  upon  a  Process  interned  against  the  said  Tcnnanls. 
c  1730  BURT  Lttl.N.  Scott.  (1818)  If.  12  Foralrocio 
..the  chief  or  laird  was  condemned  in  absence  and  inter- 
communcd,  as  they  call  it,  or  outlawed. 

Hence  Intercommune  sl>.,  an  act  of  intercom- 
muning ;  mutual  communion  or  conversation. 

1820  COLERIDGE  Leii.  to  ?.  It.  Green  14  Jan.  (1895)  704,  I 
must  therefore  defer  our  philosophical  intercommune  till 
the  Sunday  after. 

Inter  communed,//  '.«.  Sc.Law.  Now//zV/. 

[f.  prec.  (sense  4)  +  -ED1.]  Denounced  in  letteis 
of  intercommuning;  prohibited  from  being  com- 
municated with  or  entertained ;  outlawed. 

»68o  HICKES  Spir.  Popery  6)  Mr.  Welsh  and  other  Trai- 
terous,  Intercommuned,  and  Rebellious  Preachers.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mcrt.  xiii,  You  saw  and  entertained  him,  know- 
ing him  to  be  an  intercommuned  traitor.  1895  CROCKETT 
Men  Moss  Hctgs  xvii.  119  The  dragoons,  .searched  every 
nook  and  corner  for  intercommuned  fugitives. 

Iiiterccrnimuner.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  i.] 
1.  Sc.  Law.  One  who  holds  intercourse  or  corre- 
spondence with  a  person  denounced  by  law.    Now 
Hist. 

1610  in  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wpdrow  Soc.)  270  The  inter- 
communers  and  resellers  of  Jesuits.  1737  J.  CHAMIU.KI  AVNI: 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  418  (Scotland)  Resellers  of  ihieves  or  inter- 
communers  with  Ihem  . .  are  guilty  of  Felony.  1849  JAS. 
GRANT  Kirkaldy  ofGr.  xy.  147  Denounced  those  who  had 
intercourse  with  them,  as  intercommuners  with  rebels. 

f2.  One  who  conducts  negotiations  between 
parties ;  a  mediator.  Obs.  rare  ~  *. 

1638  R.  BAILLIE  Lett.  22  July,  We  agreed,  on  condition 
that  . .  the  intercommuners  should  engage  their  honour  . . 
lhal  in  the  meanlime  there  should  no  munilion  al  all  . .  l>e 
put  into  the  house. 

Intercomniunicable  (int3Jk(?mi;?nikab'l), 
a.  [f.  IXTEHCOMMUNICATK  v.,  after  COMMUNICABLE.] 
Capable  of  or  suitable  for  intercommunication. 

1823  Eiiin.  Rfr.  XXXVI.  5^7  This  matter  is  not  inter- 
communicable  from  one  person  to  another.  1854  DK 
QUINCEY  Aittobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  II.  83  Any  pronunciation 
whatever  that  should  be  articulate,  apprehensible,  and  inter- 
communicable,  such  as  might  differentiate  the  words. 

Hence  I  ntercomnin  nicabrlity. 

1884  iqth  Cent.  Feb.  336  The  intercommunicability  of 
Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria  under  certain  conditions). 

Intercommunicate  (rntsukfimiK-nike't),  v. 
Also  6-7  enter-  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  Anglo-Lat.  in- 
tenommiinicare  to  have  intercourse  with  each  other 
(1401  in  Du  Cange);  see  INTEK-  i  b  and  COMMU- 
NICATE, and  cf.  F.  entrecommuniqucr  (i6th  c.).] 

1.  intr.  To   communicate   mutually,  hold  com- 
munication   with  each    other ;    to    have    mutual 
intercourse ;  to  have  free  passage  into  each  other. 

i$86[see  INTERCOMMUNICATION  i].  1706  PHILLIPS,  Tointcr- 
i  (ww^v/ra/^tocommunicatemulually,  or  one  wilh  anolher. 
1835-6  Tonn  (  ><  /.  Atuit.  I.  530/2  The  branchial  chambers 
intercommunicate  both  above  and  below  this  septum.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anini.  Life  45  The  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  .intercommunicate.  1874 
HELPS  Sac.  Press,  x.  143  Lest  we  should  live  in  sets,  and 
should  nol  inlercommumcale  freely. 

2.  trans.  To  communicate,  impart,  or  transmit 
to  and  from  each  other. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's Mor.  ir^o  The  raies  ..  receive' 
one  from  another,  and  intercommunicale  the  lights,  as  they 
be  sent  to  and  fro.  1633  EARL  MANCH.  At Mauto  (1636)  200 
When  the  faculties  both  of  will  and  understanding  doe 
intercommunicate  their  ravishments. 

Hence  Intercommu'nicated,  -ing///,  adjs. 

1852  G.  \VlLSON  Keidy.  102  It  is  placed  in  connection  by 
means  of  intercommunicating  fibres.  1853  Q.  AVr.  Sept. 
329  A  prepared  and  intercommunicated  dialogue.  1891 
W.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Atlicuxum  5  Sept.  327/3  Without  actually 
seeing  the  counlry  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  thoroughly 
the  relation  of  its  parts  and  the  intercommunicating  routes. 

Intercommunicate  (-k^nis-nik/t),  ///.  a. 
[f.  as  prec.:  see  -ATE^.]  =!NTERCOMMI:XICATED  ; 
characterized  by  reciprocal  communication. 

1851  RUSKIN  Mod.  Painters  II.  III.  i.  iv.  $  n  Such  differ- 
ence is  secured  in  the  feelings  as  shall  make  fellowship  ilself 
more  delightful,  by  its  inter-LOinmunicate  character. 

Intercommunication      (-k^taiftiik^-Jan). 

Also  6-7  enter-,  [ad.  Auglo-I.at.  inttrcommSni- 
cdtio  (1406  in  Du  Cange) :  see  IXTERCOMMI  MC.UI; 

V.  and  C'<  I.M.Mr  MCAT10N.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  communicating  wilh  each 
other ;  intercourse. 

1586  T.  BRIGHT  Treat.  3fefain-/u'fy  xii.  56  These  hauv 
of  them,  hut  one  quality  :  fire  hole,  ayer  moisl  . .  if  they 
should  haue  twaine,  Ihen  musl  they  needes  either  entercom- 
municate,  or  two  qualities  concurre  with  the  firste  matter  : 
cntercommunicalion  is  there  none  :  for  tli 
not  be  the  elements  of  other  things  seeing  they 
elements  of  cch  other.      1829  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (l8.v 
When  you  and  I  had  more  leisure  for  an  intercommunica- 
tion, of  which  I   have.. made  profitable  use.     184 

..  iii'  h  lended  to  bring 
about  increased  Hellenic  intercommunication. 

2.  The  mutual  imparting  of  ideas  or  infon 
interchange  of  speech  ;  mutual  conference. 


INTERCONDYLOID 


:ommuni  tejranteanM, 

3.  Passage  to  and  fro  by  connecting  channels 

lines  of  communication. 

1866  OWEN  Anat.  l'ertct>r.  I.  vii.  510  The  free  intercom- 

n  between  the  basal  sjjaces  intu  which  the  auricles 

open. 

Intercommu'nicative,  a.  tare,   [f 
ci'MMrxiCATK  v.,  after  C'»M.MI:MCATI\  K.]     Charac- 
terized by,  or  adapted  for,  intercommunication. 

(11641  Br.  MOUNTACU  Atti  (  This  Church 

.  .is  made  up  out  of  many  di\. 

cative  one  with  anolher.    1868  Daily  Tel.  24  Mar.  41  That 
slir  and  inlercomrmmicalivetalk.  .which  maik^  tli:i' 
able  members  are  in  a  state  of  special  curiosity.     1885  C. 
MERKUITH  Diana  II.  i.  10  Charm,  wit,  ardour,  intercomnm- 
nicative  quickness,  and  kindling  beauty. 

IntercOmmU'Uicator.  rare.  [f.  as  prec., 
after  COMMUNICATOR.]  An  agent  or  means  of  inter- 
communication. . 


cator    lor  antiquaries,  bibliophiles  and  other  investigators. 

Intercommuning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INTERCOM- 
MUNE v.  (q.  v.  for  stress)  +  -ix<;  '.] 

1.  Mutual  conversation,  discourse,  or  intercourse. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  u.  pr.  vii.  44  (Camh.  MS.)  (For] 

defawle  of  vn-vsage  and  enlrecomunyngc  of  marchaun- 
dise.  1574  WHITGIFT  Def.Anns-.v.  n.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I. 
260  Participation  and  interimnmuning  of  the  churches  to- 
gether, by  councils  and  .  1833  L.  KIKHIK  /IViW. 

I'y  Loire  220  To  be  selected  fur  his  intercommunings  by  a 
man  like  him..  was  something. 

2.  Sc.  Law.  The  holding  of  intercourse  or  having 
dealings  with  a  person  legally  proscribed.     Letter 
(or  writ')  of  inte  rcommuning  :  a  letter  issued   by 
the  Privy  Council,  or  other  authority,  prohibiting 
intercourse  with  the  person  or  persons  named  in  it. 
Now  Hist. 

1646  Rr.  MAXWELL  Bur,i.  /ssack.  in  Phf»!x  (1708)  II.  300 
Upon  the  same  Remonstrance  goeth  out  a  Writ,  which  there 
they  call  Letters  of  Intercommuning.  .ihe  Intent  is,  lliat 
none  of  ihe  King's  Subjects  commune  or  confer  with  him  .  . 
otherwise,  the  Intercommuncr  is  to  be  judg'd  and  reputed 
to  be  a  Rebel  of  the  same  guiltiness.  1761-2  Ht'ME  Hist. 
Eng.  (1806)  V.  Ixvi.  59  Several  writs  of  intercommuning 
were  now  issued  against  the  hearers  and  preachers  in  con- 
venticles. a  1806  Fox  Hist.  Jas.  //,  ii.  (18081  up  Letters 
had  been  issued  by  governmenl,  forbidding  the  intercom- 
muning with  persons  who  had  neglected,  or  refused,  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council,  when  cited  for  the  above 
crimes. 

fb.    Umler  intercommuning:    proscribed   by 
letters  of  intercommuning.   Obs. 

1679  Lemi.  Gaz.  No.  1400/2  Whereas  there  are  several 
Persons  under  Caption  and  Intercommuning  in  the  said 
Shire  for  several  Causes  [etc.]. 

Intercommunion  (-li(!nii«-nion,  -yan).  [f. 
INTEB-  2  a  +  COMMUNION.] 

1.  Communion  or  fellowship  one  with  another; 
intimate  intercourse. 

a  1761  LAW  The.  Rciig.  It.  (R.),  To  prevent  any  intimate 
connections,  or.  .an  entire  intercommunion  with  the  idola- 
trous religions  round  them.  1839  YEOWELL  Ant.  Frit.  C*. 
Pref.  (1847)  4  Unity  and  inlercommunion  of  the 
branches  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  1875  STUBBS  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xi.v.  371  TheReformalionhad  suspended  religious 
intercommunion. 

2.  The  mutual  action  or  relation  between  things 
in  regard  to  functions. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  57  The  incomprehci 
of  intercommunion  between  substances  that  have  no  one 
property  in  common.      1872  H.  MAI  VILLAS  True,  i'iic  vi. 
250  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  ihe  intercommunion  of  vital 
BUDstaUkces  and  impubes  between  the  branch  and  the  vine. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  419  When  all  the.- 
reach  the  point  of  intercommunion  and  connection  with  one 
another. 

Intercommunity  (-k<tai«'nit!  .    | 
2  a  +  COMMUNITY.]     1  he  quality  of  being  common 
to  various  parties  ;  the  condition  of  having  things 
in  common  or  of  participating  in  the  same  things. 

1587  Fu  MING  Contn.  Hulinskld  III.   i;: 
who.  .would  needs  (as  misliking  thei,  present  intercom- 
I  life)  .  .  sue  to  Jupiter  for  a  king.     1747  ' 

IF  1  TON    ' 

allowed  an  Intercommunity  of  Worship.     1830  M,v 

Etk.  Fir.  l"    I.    <i  The  i  •  y  of  the 

down  by  the  Germans.     1847  K.  W.  HAMII 

(1848)86  I  lumumty 

i'.-rly. 

Intercomparison,  -complexity,  etc.  :    see 


,. 

Intercondylar  (-VndillO.    [f.  INTER-  -t  a  + 
L.  comlylus,  a.  Gr.  xwSu\ui  knuckle.]     Situated 
between  condyles  or  rounded  bone-ends. 
1884   in   Cassetfs   /•:>• 

:!ar  line,  a  transverse  line  on  th 

.11  the  popliteal 

fossa.    /.. 

hind. 

Intercondyloid  (  -l,'  luat.  fSte 

prec.  and  (.'uNi'ii' 
1836-9  TODD  CjJ.   Anat.   II.    r  7/1    Ihe  intcrcondylold 


INTERCONNECT. 

notch.     1854  .  Organ.  A'at. 

1.  225  They  are  separated  by  an  '  intercondyloid '  tract,  from 
the  fore  part  of  which  there  usually  rises  an  intercondyloid 
tuberosity. 

Interconfessional,  -confound  :  see  IM-EK-. 
Interconnect  ;-kfjne.-kt  ,  r>.     [INTEU-  i  b.] 

trans.  To  connect  each  with  the  other  ;  to  connect 
by  reciprocal  links.  Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. 

1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Pliilos.  27  The  different  depart- 
ments of  speculative  inquiry  are  obviously  interconnected. 
1889  Minrtffs  Congr.  Council  U.  S.  64  Among  the  ancients 
religion  and  the  state  were  closely  interconnected  and 
dependent  on  each  other.  1895  Atlantic  Monthly  Aug.  225 
These  are  all  interconnected  by  a  network  of  canals. 

Interconnexion,  -connection 

f>n\     [INTER-  2  a.]     Mutual  connexion. 

1811-56  DE  QUINCEY  Confess.  (1862)  232  A  little  attention 
will  show  the  strictness  of  the  inter-connection.  1857-8 
SEARS  Alkitn.  10  It  is  not  likely  that  two  realms  of  being 
lie  closely  proximate,  .and  yet  have  no  interconnexion. 

Intercontinental,  a.  [INTER-  4  c.]  Situated 

or  subsisting  between,  or  connecting,  different  conti- 
nents ;  including  persons  of  different  continents. 
1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Ens;.  Dint.     1887  Times  (weektyed.l 

1  July  1 1/4  Inleroceanic  Canals  and  intercontinental  rail- 
ways.    1894  Chicago  Advance  25  Oct.   121/1   As  a  conse- 
quence of  its  inter-continental  position.  .Corinth  early  became 
celebrated   for  its  wealth  and  luxury.    1896  L'nrr.  Hist. 
(Buffalo,  N.Y.)  VI.  675  An  intercontinental  combination  of 
Fenians,  Russian  Nihilists  in  the  U.S.  and  anarchists. 

Interconvertible  (-k^nva-itib'l),  a.  [INTER- 

2  a.]     Mutually  convertible ;  interchangeable. 
1802-11    HFNTHAM   Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827)  III.  219 

Such  evidentiary  fact  and  such  principal  fact  are  intercon- 
vertible expressions.  1881  Cornh.  Mag.  June  715  A  belief 
. .  that  everything  in  nature  is  interconvertible.  1895  B. 
KIDD  Soc.  Evolut.  ix.  264  The  two  being  often  used  as 
interconvertible  terms  by  anthropologists. 

Hence  Intexconvertibrlity ;  Interconve  rti- 
bly  adv. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  ix.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  270  As  if  the 
two  appellatives  were  ..  synonymous  and  interconvertibly 
employable.  iSS^J.  A.  FARRERinCortiA.  Mae.  XLVII.  466 
The  interconvertibility  of  Zeus,  or  Odin,  or  Indra  with  the 
animal  creation. 

Intercoracoid,   -corallite,   -cosmic,    etc. : 

see  INTER-  pref. 

Intercostal  (-kp'stal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  intercostal-is,  f.  INTER-  4  a  +  L.  costa  rib  :  see 
COSTAL.  Cf.  F.  intercostal  (\^d  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj.  Situated   between   the   ribs.     a.  Anat. 
with  reference  to  the  ribs  of  the  body. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilleaieau's  Fr.  Cliirurg.  19/2  Betweene 
the  ribbes  and  the  intercpstalle  muscles.  1615  CROOKE 
Body  of  Man  356  The  midriffe  and  the  intercostall  muscles. 
1741  A.  MONRO  Anat.  (ed.  31  224  The  Channel  for  the  inter- 
costal  Vessels  is  not  to  be  found.  1800  Meit.  Jml.  IV.  343 
The  jntercostal  nerve  was  considered  by  many  physicians 
of  this  century,  as  a  continuation  of  the  nervifs  vagus.  Mod. 
He  is  suffering  from  intercostal  rheumatism. 
b.  transf.  •  esp.  in  shipbuilding. 

1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  150  The  change  of  their 
colour,  and  the  intercostal  yellowness,  which  is  a  sufficient 
index  of  their  maturity.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Sliipbuild.  i.  7 
A  keelson  with  intercostal  plates.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON 
Foundry  66  Such  a  keel  is  '  intercostal '. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Intercostal  parts,     a.  Anat.  The  in- 
tercostal muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  etc. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rein.  Mcd.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Intercostals.. 
nerves,  so  called,  because  ..  they  run  between  the  ribs. 
c  1710  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Giiidt  \.  iii.  (1738)  22  The  Inter- 
costals compose  all  the  Flesh  that  we  observe  to  fill  up  the 
Spaces  between  the  Ribs.  1872  HUXLEY  Phys.  iv.  86  Two 
sets  of  muscles,  called  intercostals.  1899  Month  Mar.  311 
The  ball .  .has  wounded  one  of  the  intercostals. 
b.  transf.  in  shipbuilding. 

1883  NAKES  Coiistr.  Ironclad  5  The  parts  between  the 
frames  being  called  intercostals. 

Hence  Interco'stally  adv. 

1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  93  Two  longitudinals  are 
fitted  above  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  where  the  floor  plates  do 
not  extend.  Each  of  these  is  worked  intercostally  between 
all  the  frames.  IHd.  118  The  stringer  being  connected  to 
both  the  bottom  plating  and  bracket  by  pieces  of  angle-iron 
worked  intercostally. 

Interco^sto-hu-meral,  a.  Anat.  [f.  comb, 
form  of  prec.  +  HUMERAL.]  Connected  with  the 

intercostal  parts  and  the  humerus. 

1841  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  421  The  first  intercosto- 
humeral  nerve  is  of  large  size.  1868  HOLUEN  Anat.  (ed.  3) 
224  The  perforating  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve 

.  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  called  the  '  intercosto. 
humeral  ,  because  it  supplies  the  integuments  of  the  arm. 

Intercotyloid, -county,  etc. :  see  INTER- pref. 

Intercourse  (i-nta-iko-usl,  sb.  Also  5-7  en- 
tercourse,  6  -cours).  [a.  OF.  entrccours  ex- 
change, commerce  (Godef.;  in  AF.  also  -course], 
t.  cntrecorre  to  run  between  :— L  tHtercurrfri : 
n,  COURSE.  Cf.  the  I,,  abl  inlercursu 
'  by  intervention  '.  and  med.L.  uitercursits.] 

1.  Communication  to  and  fro  between  countries, 
etc. ;  mutual  dealings  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  localities.  In  early  use  exclusively  with 
reference  to  trade,  and  hence  sometimes  =  com- 
merce, traffic ;  now  in  more  general  sense. 

"•  1494  KABYAN  C/iroa.vii.  368  She.  .besought  the  Kyngc 
'i?iat  marchauntes  myght  vse  their  entercourse  into 

rlaundres  as  they  before  tymes  had  done,  a  1548  HALI 
Chrm.,  Hen.  I'll!  60  b,  Straungiers  . .  take  the  lyvingc 
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from  all  the  artificer?.,  and  the  entercourse  from  all  mer- 
ihaume*.  1584  COCAS  Havt-ii  Health  ccxvii.  (1636)  239  God 
hath  divided  his  blessings,  that . .  one  Country  might  have 
entercourse  with  an  other.  1613  HINGHAM  Xcnof-hon  57 
They  had  free  enlercourse  of  lr.j.tlt:  one  with  another.  1669 
GALE  Crt.  d-ntilt-s  i.  i.  iv.  ^3  Their  vicinitie,  and  mutual 
cntercour»es,  made  the  Jews  passe  under  their  neighbors 
names. 

JS.  1473  Kelts  rarlt.  VI.  65/1  The  ..  Company  ..  have 
had  and  u*ed  free  and  frendely  communication  and  inter- 
curse  of  Marchaundise  with  his  Subgetts.  1599  HAKLUYT 
I'oy.  II.  178  He  wil  not  but  maintaine  yl  faith  promised  her, 
&  the  intercourse  in  due  force.  1656  Burtons  Diary  (1826) 
I.  181  The  intercourse  merchants  are  many  of  them  traders 
into  the  Spanish  countries,  which  are  your  enemies.  J6t'J.t 
Whether  the  city  or  the  merchants  of  the  intercourse  should 
pay  it.  1803  Mcd.  Jrttl.  X.  405  The  almost  innumerable 
means  of  intercourse  now  introduced  into  most  parts  of  tin's 
island.  1863  LYELL  Antiq.  Man  40  It  is  clear  that  the 
Ohio  mound-builders  had  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  distant  regions. 

2.  Social    communication    between   individuals ; 
frequent  and  habitual  contact  in  conversation  and 
action ;  dealings. 

1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mar.  Philos.  v.  iii.  (Palfr.),  Men,  be- 
tween whom  happeneth  to  be  entercourse  or  familiarity. 
1652-62  HEYLIN  Cosmogr.  Introd.  (1682)  7  That  civil  Enter- 
course, and  mutual  Society  which  the  nature  of  Mankind 
doth  most  delight  in.  a  1714  BURNET  Hist.  Ref.  I.  11.  244 
For  justifying  himself,  he  [Sir  Thomas  More]  wrote  a  full 
account  of  all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  Nun  and 
her  complices.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  160  ?  6  Those 
with  whom  time  and  intercourse  have  made  us  familiar. 
1851  DICKENS  /,*•/.  to  Mrs.  Watson  5  Aug.,  We  looked 
forward  to  years  of  unchanged  intercourse. 

b.  With  of(  =  in  respect  of,  as  regards). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  163  Amongst  all  which 
was  peace,  but  no  intercourse  of  marriages  in  differing 
Sects.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in.  174  [They] 
have  friendly  and  mutuall  entercourse  of  affections,  actions, 
customes,  habits. 

c.  pi.     Now  rare. 

1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  IV.  220  Disengaging  myself 
from  all  Intercourses  that  have  given  you  Uneasiness.  1748 
HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  \.  iii.  311  Their  former  Intercourses 
with  the  Israelites.  1804  A.  RANKEN  Hist.  France  III.  i. 
v.  75  New  scenes,  objects  and  intercourses  enlarged  his 
views.  1855  HT.  MARTINEAU  Autobiog.  (1877)  II.  446  My 
hours  are  now  best  spent  in  affectionate  intercourses. 

d.  Sexual  connexion. 

1798  MALTHUS  PopuL  i.  ii.  (1806)  I.  21  note,  An  illicit 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg. 
Obs.  143  Propagated  by  promiscuous  intercourse. 

3.  Communion  between  man  and  that  which  is 
spiritual  or  unseen. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Cafoiu's  fnst.  n.  145  He  suffered  other 
nations  to  walke  in  vanitie,  as  though  they  had  not  any 
entercourse  or  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  1597  HOOKER 
Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxiii.  §  i  His  heavenly  inspirations  and  our 
holy  desires  are  as  so  many  Angels  of  entercourse  and  com- 
merce betweene  God  and  us.  1649  ROBERTS  C  la-vis  Bit'l. 
354  The  sweet  entercourse  and  communion  betwixt  God, 
and  his  Church.  1727  DE  FOE  Hist.  Afpar.  Introd.  (1840) 
2  It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  intercourse  or  com- 
munication  between  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world  we 
live  in.  1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph,  605  A  devout  intercourse 
with  God. 

f4.  Communication  of  ideas  ;  discourse,  conver- 
sation, discussion.  Obs.  (exc.  as  included  in  2). 

1570-$  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  421  After  some 
entercourses,  and  when  they  had  agreed  upon  a  plat  of 
their  businesse.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gf.  Brit.  vi.  x!.  §  4.  144 
After  much  inter-course,  and  many  intreaties  passed,  at 
length  . .  he  accepted  their  offer.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  <fr 
Sitbj.  259  To  these  may  be  added  a  profound  Judgement 
in  the  affaires  both  of  Church  &  State,  how  much  it  appeared 
in  the  former,  appears  in  the  entercourse  between  him  and 
Master  Hinderson.  1692  RAY  Diswl.  World  38  This  Tra- 
dition .  .which  they  could  not  receive  from  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophers or  Poets,  with  whom  they  had  no  entercourse. 

f  5.  Intercommunication  between  things  or  parts. 

i6a6  BACON  Sylva  §  700  We  see  plainly  what  an  Intercourse 
there  is  between  the  Teeth,  and  the  Organ  of  the  Hearing, 
by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  Bow  between  the  Teeth,  and 
striking  upon  the  String.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  95 
This  Caspian  Sea,  which,  .has  no  commerce  or  entercourse 
with  any  Sea,  except  ..  it  he  subterranean.  1661  BOYLK 
Spring  of  Air  \,  v.  (1682)12  When  the  Mercurial  Cylinder., 
has  at  the  other  end  of  it  Air,  kept  from  any  Entercourse 
with  the  Atmosphere.  1787  BEST./*  «£•//«£- (ed.  2)  126 Those 
[rivers]  that  have  a  more  immediate  intercourse  with  the  sea, 
participate  of  its  influences,  and  have  the  same  vicissitudes. 
t  b.  A  means  or  way  of  intercommunication. 

1660  BOYLE  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek.  xli.  333  We  thought 
fit  to  open,  .an  intercourse  betwixt  the  Air  in  the  Receiver, 
and  that  without  it.  1781  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  14/1 
Smaller  armed  vessels  . .  master  of  all  the  channels  and  in- 
tercourses, as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  SIM. 

t 6.  Passage  in  ;  entrance.  Obs. 

1598  STOW  Sttrv.  xxv.  (1603)  226  A  doore  of  entercourse 
into  this  garden.  1658  EVELYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675-  293  Where 
both  the  sun  and  air  have  free  entrecourse. 

7.  Continuous  interchange  or  exchange  ^(letters, 
etc.).  Now  rare. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofil,  Epist.  130,  I  will  not  write  ..  what 
I  thinke  toucheing  the  weale  publique  . .  because  the  inter- 
course of  siiche  letters  are  daungerous.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
ix.  238  This  sweet  intercourse  Of  looks  and  smiles.  1729 
BUTLER  Serin.  Forgiveness  Wks.  1874  II.  106  The  first 
offence  . .  becomes  the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  long  in- 
tercourse of  ill  offices.  1818  JAS.  M]i.i,/>V/V.  India  II.  v.  i. 
344  An  active  intercourse  of  letters  and  messengers  ensued. 
i8a8  D' Is  It  A  ELI  Chas.  /,  II.  ii.  54  These  letters  were  after- 
wards, followed  by  an  intercourse  of  -  ivilitii^. 

f  8.  Interchange  of  one  thing  with  another;  al- 
ternation. Obs. 
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1571  GOLOING  Calvin  on  Fs.  xix.  j  The  orderly  intercourse 
of  dayes  and  ni^hles  so  fitly  suceeding.  1613  \y\  K>  MAS 
Pilgriniagt'  n.  viii.  11614)  137  Yet  had  the  Kingdoms  of 
Judah  their  entercourses  of  corruption  and  reformation, 
according  as  they  had  good  or  bad  kings.  1621  QUARLES' 
Argalits  9f  P.  (1678)  14  The  entercourses  Of  whose  mixt 
fortunes  taught  her  tender  heart  To  feel  the  self-same  joy 
th.-  self-same  smart.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Scint.,  Mun 
i,  Bird.-,  like  watchful  clocks  the  noiseless  date,  And  inter- 
course of  times  divide. 

9.  t  a.  The  fact  of  coming  between  or  inter- 
vening ;  intervention ;  an  intervening  course  or 
space  ;  an  interval.  Obs. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  A  raidia  vi.  (1590)  487  The  Arcadian  plaines, 
beautified  by  the  intercourse  of  many  forrcsts.  1589  NASHE 
Anat.  Absurd.  Ep.  Ded.  3  But  from  such  entercourse  of 
excuse,  let  my  vnschooled  indignities  conuert  themselves  to 
your  courtesie.  1645  PAGITT  Heresiogr.  (1662)  8  Three 
courses  of  meat,  but  between  them  there  was  an  entercourse, 
for  the  king  accuced  a  man  of  treason  and  cut  off  his  head 
and  returned  again. 

ft>.  Intervention  on  the  part  of  some  agent. 
^1586  KERNE  Blaz.  Centric  67  By  the  intercourse  of  the 
Kinges  royall  assent  adhibited  by  the  hande  of  his  heralds, 
1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astrol.  To  Rdr.  6  [It]  is  effected 
immediately  by  the.. arme  of  God,  without  the  intercourse 
of  natuiall  causes.  1646  J.  GREGORY  Notes  fy  Obs.  (1650)  115 
If  we  betake  our  selves  to  tins  other  way,  one  onely  enter- 
course of  Omnipotency  will  serve  the  turne. 

t  IntercoUTse,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  through,  run  across. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  lili.  §  i.  272  Two  colours  occu- 
pying halfe  the  flower,  or  intercoursing  the  whole  flower 
with  streakes  and  orderly  streames.  1611  FLORID,  Intcrcor- 
rert,  to  entercourse  or  run. 

2.  To  have  intercourse  with, 

1571  HANMER  Chron.  Irel,  (1633)  53  lintercoursing  with 
domesticall  and  forraigne  students. 

Intercoxal,  -cranial,  etc. :  see  INTEU-/JY/. 

Intercross  (i'ntsjkr^s),  sb.  [INTER-  2  a.]  An 
instance  of  cross-breeding  or  cross-fertilization. 

1859  PAKWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  101  Both  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  an  occasional  intercross  with  a  dis- 
tinct individual  [ed.  1873,  between  distinct  individuals]  is  a 
law  of  nature. 

Intercross  (intadcr^s),  v.     [INTER-  i  b.] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  cross  each  other  (also  intr.  for 
refl.).     b.  To  lay  or  place  across  each  other. 

i7ii  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  184  Various  shapes 
and  colours  agreeably  mixt,  and  rang'd  in  lines,  intercrossing 
without  confusion.  1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin,  in  Biog. 
Lit.  (1882)  379  A  vast  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  intercrossed, 
which  formed  ..  an  immense  cage.  1821  LAMB  Rlia  Ser.  i. 
St.  I7alentinet  This  is  the  day  on  which.  .Valentines  cross 
and  intercross  each  other  at  every  street  and  turning.  1858 
G.  MACDONALD  Phantasies  iv.  37  Golden  and  red  . .  fires 
crossed  and  intercrossed  each  other. 

2.  intr.  Of  plants  or  animals  of  different  stocks 
or  species :  To  breed  or  propagate  with  each  other. 
Also  trans,  in  pass. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  101  If  . .  all  hermaphrodites 
do  occasionally  intercross  with  other  individuals  [etc.]. 
1863  BATES  Nat.Antazon\.(  1864)  15  Ants.,  are  thus  enabled 
to  intercross  with  members  of  distant  colonies.  1878  DARWIN 
in  Life  $  Lett.  (1887)  III.  162  The  ..  offspring  must  inter- 
cross one  with  another.  1880  —  in  Nature  XXI.  207/1  The 
almost  universal  sterility  of  species  when  intercrossed. 

Hence  Intercrossing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  iv.  96  On  the  Intercrossing  of 
Individuals.  1876  Times  4  Oct.,  Inter-crossing  and  over- 
lapping lines  of  light.  1878  V>v.\.i.G<-genl>linSsC0»ip.  Afiat. 
395  In  others  the  muscular  layer  is  ..  composed  of  inter- 
crossing bands. 

Intercrural  tint3ikru<>-ral),  a.  Anat.    [L\  r 
4  a.]     Situated  between  the  crura,  legs,  or  limbs,  of 
the  body,  or  of  some  part  of  it :  see  Cuus  2. 

a  1693  URQUHAUT  Rabelais  in.  xviii.  148  It  is  my  inter- 
crural  Pudding.  1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  673/1  The 
depression,  .which  separates  them,  is  the  intercrural.  .space. 
1856-8  W.  CLARK  I'an  der  Horueris  Zool.  II.  739  Inter- 
crural membrane  mostly  small  or  none.  1888  ROLLESTON  & 
JACKSON  Aniin.  Life  415  Intercrural  cartilages  which  are 
placed  intervertebrally. 

Intercrust,  -crystallize,  -cultural,  -curl, 

etc. :  see  INTER-  pref. 

t  Intercu'r,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  entercorre,6-7 
intercurre.  [ad.  L.  intercurrtrct  f.  inter  be- 
tween +  currere  to  run ;  in  early  use,  through 
OF.  entrecorre  (Godef.).] 

1.  intr.  To  run,  come,  or  pass  between  persons 
or  things. 

I5Z7  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIl^  I.  237,  I  was  sent  as  your 
Lieutenant,  being  alwaies  propice  and  redy  to  entercorre,  as 
a  lovyng  mynister,  for  the  encrease  of  amyte  bitwene  Your 
Highnes  and  hym.  1545  RAVNOLD  Byrth  M<tnkyiide^\.  x. 
(1634)  36  Like  as  the  earth  doth  intercurre  and  intermingle 
it  selfe  between  and  among  the  small  fibres,  .of  rootes.  16*5 
USSHKR  ,-lns;<'.  Jesuit  468  The  first  beginning.,  is  a  sanct  iti.  •! 
heart,  the  last  end  the  seeking  of  Gods  glorie,  and  faith 
working  by  loue  must  intercurre  betwixt  both. 

2.  To  come   between,  or  in   the  course  of;   to 
intervene,  come  in  the  way. 

*"  '555  HAKVSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VlII  (Camden)  ^9  Be- 
cause it  [their  untrue  assertion]  doth  often  intercurre  in  their 
book,  we  will  here  make  answer  for  the  whole.  1592 
BABINGTON  Notes  Genesis  xxi.  (1637)  71  Matrimony  ceaseth 
not  to  bee  the  holy  ordinance  of  God,  though  these  tr<.  n 
..intercurre.  1677  R.  CAHV  Chronal.  n.  11.  I.  x.  ..'07  Wild 
thix  Series  of  Years  ..  <l-->th  ii.iercur  another  Succession  of 
High  Priests. 

Hence  t  Intercivrring///.  a.,  intervening. 

1611   SPEED  Hist.    Ct.   Brit.   ix.    xi.   §  47.   66 1   Wee   will 
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hasten  now  lo  the  last  Act  ..  onely  we  will  first  remember 
some  intercurring  matters. 

Intercurrence    mt.nkwrens).    [f.  next 
-K.NCK.J     Intervention;  an  intervening  occurrence. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  13  js  There  may  li, 

.  and  the  least  intercurrence  of  fortune.     1661   liuvi  r 
rhys.  Ess.,  Hist.  Fluiil.  xvi,  We  may  proceed  to  cvi 
what  fluidity  salt-petre  is  capable  of  without  the  intercur- 
rence of  a  liquor.     1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  M<»:  i.  ± 
be  sagacious  in  such  intercurrences  is  not  Superstition,  but 
wary  and  pious  Discretion.     1897  AM'utt's  Syst.  Moil.  IV. 
401  Epithelial  casts  are  also  occasiunally  found,  and  ini^t 
be  held  to  indicate  the  intercurrence  of  tuhal  catarrh. 

So  t  Intercu'rrency.   Ol's.  rare  —  '. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  40  The  intercurrencies  of 
irregular  and  unknown  particles,  like  to  moats  in.  .a  Glass. 

Intercurrent  jnt3jk»-rent),  a.  '^sb.)  [ad.  I,. 
intercurrent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  inlercurrfre  to  IN- 
TEUCUR.]  That  runs  or  comes  between. 

1.  t  a.  Of  material  things :  Coming  in  between 
others ;  lying  or  situated  between.   Obs. 

1656  W.  D.  tr.  Comcniui'  Gate  Lai.  Unl.  §  41.  17  The 
Cardinal  winds  ..  with  their  middle,  and  the  other  inter- 
current  ones.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  160  Some  very  easie 
way  of  separating  the  pulp  or  intercurrent  juices.  1682 
GREW  I'eget.  Roots  §  39  Yielding  to  the  intercurrent  Fibres 
of  the  Parenchyma.  ri685  E.  HALLEV  in  Naval  Ckron. 
VIII.  119  This  shoalness  of  the  sea,  and  the  intercurrent 
continents,  are  the  reason. 

b.  Of  time,  the  course  of  events  :  Intervening. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vin.  iii.  §  16.  385  By  many  his 
intercurrent  actions,  .he  may  iustly  be  cleared  of  that  im- 
putation. 1614  RALFIGH  Hist.  World  III.  (1634)  16  A  longer 
space  of  time  intercurrent.  1677  R.  GARY  Chronol.  II.  n.  in. 
xx.  268  The  intercurrent  dispositions  of  the  Times  under 
the  Persian  and  Macedonian,  /Egyptian  Monarchies.  1883 
F.  W.  H.  MYERS  Ess.,  Mod.,  Mnzzini  (1885)  3  Alfieri— his 
republicanism  strangely  complicated  by  an  intercurrent 
passion  for  high-born  dames.  1887  F.  ROBINSON  Neiu  Kelig: 
Mat,  82  The  Book  of  Job  affords  a  sufficient  refutation  ;  no 
intercurrent  paradox  meets  us  there. 

f  c.  Of  messengers  :  Passing  to  and  fro  between 
parties.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1665  MANLEY  Groiins'  Low  C.  H'arres  663  The  Embas- 
sadors  could  not  be  drawn  to  agree  . .  Nor  was  there  any 
better  progress  by  intercurrent  Messengers. 

2.  spec,  in   Med.    a.  Of  a   disease :    Occurring 
during  the  progress  of  another  disease.     Also,  Re- 
curring at  intervals.     Formerly  (of  a  fever),  Hap- 
pening at  any  period  of  the  year,  as  distinguished 
from  those  confined  to  particular  seasons. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  vi.  189  Some  Fevers  may 
deservedly  be  reckoned  among  the  Intercurrent.  1837 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  504  Intercurrent  Pneumonia.  1869 
E.  A.  PARKES  Priict.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  493  The  low  inter- 
current inflammations  which  occur  in  scurvy.  1877  ERICH- 
SEN"  Snr^ry  I.  n  Slow  recoveries,  often  interrupted  by 
intercurrent  diseases. 

b.  Of  the  pulse :  Having  an  extra  beat. 

1707  FLOYER  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  49  An  intercurrent 
Pulse  is  unequal  in  Crebrity,  when  one  Pulse  happens  more 
than  usual.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  503  The  pulse 
in  such  cases  [of  intercadence]  is  said  to  be  intercurrent. 

t  B.  sb.  An  intervening  circumstance  or  event ; 
an  incident.  Obs.  rc!re~*. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarctis  Mor.  1224  Fortune  ..  having 
diversified.. our  enterprise,  like  a  plaie  or  enterlude,  with 
many  dangerous  intercurrents,  was  assistant  and  ran  with  us. 

Hence  Interou  rrently  adv.,  in  an  intercurrent 
manner. 

1885-8  FAGGE  &  PYF.-SMITH  Prittc.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  175 
Examples  of  relapse  occurring  '  intercurrently '. 

Intercursa'tion.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  intercursare,  freq.  of  intercurrfre :  see  INTER- 
CUB.]  The  action  of  running  between,  or  coming 
in  the  way  of  anything. 

1813  T.  IJrsRV  Lucretiits  \.  Comni.  xviii,  Scheinerus 
asserts  that  they  [the  scintillations  of  the  stars]  proceed 
from  the  intercisions  of  their  several  species  darting  to  the 
eye,  which  he  attributes  to  vaporous  intercursations. 

t  IntercuTSitor.  Obs.  rare~\  [INTER-  I  a  + 
CUKSITOR.]  A  messenger  between  parties. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost,  xxii.  144  An  Intelligencer  or 
Intercursitor  betweene  them,  that  mav  in  a  trice  relate  to 
the  one  what  the  other  hath  done  or  said. 

t  Intercast,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  enter-. 
[INTER-  i  a.]  trans.  To  cut  into,  to  divide  by,  or 
as  by,  cutting ;  to  intersect.  Hence  t  Intercu't- 
ting  vbl.  sb. 

1611  FLORIO,  Inlerciderc,  toentercut.  Hid.,  Intercalate, 
a  cutting  off  or  betweene,  an  entercutting.  1660  HOWELI. 
Parly  tieasts\.  5  The  Countrey..so  intercut*,  and  indented 
with  the  Sea,  or  fresh  navigable  Rivers.  1725  HU.M.I  i  v 
Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Garden,  Gardens  whose  Leveland  Grounds 
are  intercut  with  Descents  of  Tei  i 

t  Inte'rcutal,  <z.  Obs.    [f.l,,itttercus,-cutcm, 

absol.  for  aqua  intcnns  '  intercutal  water  ',  dropsy, 
(f.  inter  between,  within  +  cut-em  skin)  +  -AL.]  In 
inierculal  wafer,  dropsical  fluid. 

1650  ASHM.  Chyui.   Collect.,   Arcanum  (ed.   3)    I94_  The 
second  borders  upon  the  dropsie,  and  is  the  corruption  of 
intercutal  Water.     1684  tr.  Bonet's  nitre.  Comfit,  vin.  295 
Vesicatories  let  out  the  intercutal  water  plentifully. 

t  Intercuta-neous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  »«- 
tercut<lne-us  (see  prec.  and  CUTANEOUS)  +  -OUS. 
Cf.  F.  intercutanl(\JA\.ie).'\  Situated  between  the 
skin  and  llesh;  subcutaneous.  Also,  lying  between 
the  bark  and  stem  of  a  tree. 

1651  BIGGS  Ntm  Disf.  T  241  Some  intercutaneous  part, 
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wl.ich    the    IMiysitian    commands    to    1.,-    wounded.       1664 
\S  If  it  [atreelly,    prostrate  with  the  l,:»k 
i/ii,  which  is  a  receptacle  fur  a  certain  intei 
that   accelerates   its  decay.      IHd.  (1776) 
taneous  moisture  endangers  tl 

Intercystic,  -clash,  etc. :  see  I.NTKK-  pr,f. 

t  I'nterdeal,  sb.  Obs.  Also  enter-,  [f.  IN- 
TER- 2  a  -t-  UEAT,  sb.-;  or  from  INTERDE.U.  T.} 
Mutual  dealing,  negotiation  ;  intercourse  ;  ado. 

1591  SPENSER  .17.  HtMtrd  785  Thereto  (he)  doth  his 
Courting  most  applie  To  learne  the  enterdeale  of  Princes 
strange.  1596  —  State  Ircl.  \Vks.  (Globe)  6->8/2  The  trading 
and  interdeale  with  other  nations  rounde  about.  1605  SYL- 
VESTE_R  On  Rctrlas  II.  iii.  IV.  Captains  1013  That  Form  of 


Interdea-1,  v.  [f.  INTER-  i  b  +  DEAL  ;>.]  hi/r. 
To  deal  or  negotiate  mutually. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  H'ars  vi.  xxxvi,  Yorke  &  his  side  could 
not,  while  life  remaynd,  Though  thus  disperst,  but  worke 
and  interdeale.  1808  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rgv.  VI.  304  The 
great  mass  of  emigrants  would  be  young  merchants.. .  who 
would  intermarry,  as  well  as  interdeal  with  the  Hindoos. 

Hence  f  Intordea  ling  vbl.  sb.  =  INTERDEAL  sb.  • 
also  f  Interdea-ler,  a  negotiator,  a  mediator. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  §  15.  654  By  the  con- 
tinuall  interdealings  of  the  Prelates  . .  the  kindling  displea- 
sures were  for  the  present  allayed.  1613-18  DANIEL  Coll. 
Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  54  He  was  a  friend  to  them  both,  and 
would  gladly  bee  an  interdealer  for  concord. 

Interdebate,    -denominational,    -dentil : 
see  INTER-  pref. 
Interdental  (intoide-ntal),  a.     [INTER- 4  a.] 

1.  Situated  or   placed  between  the  teeth  (of  a 
person  or  animal,  or  of  a  toothed  wheel). 

1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.,  Gear-cutting  Machine,  one  for 
making  cogwheels  by  cutting  out  the  interdental  material. 
1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Sttrg-.  I.  555  Moon's  splint  therefore 
seems  to  be  the  best  interdental  one  we  possess. 

2.  Phonology.  Pronounced  by  placing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  between  the  teeth. 

1877  SWEET  Handbk.  Phonetics  §  145  French  (t)  and  (d) 
are  dental,  often  also  interdental.  1887  COOK  tr.  Sierers' 
O.  E.  Grain.  104,  5  and  \>  originally  denote  without  distinc- 
tion the  interdental  spirant  which  is  now  represented  in 
Eng.  by  th. 

Interdepartmental,  etc. :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interdepend  (imtaidfpe'nd),  v.  [INTER-  i  b.] 
inlr.  To  depend  upon  each  other  mutually. 

1848  HARE  Guesses  (1867)  482  Bringing  them  [atoms]  to 
coalesce  and  interdepend.  1888  Voice  (N.  Y.)  15  Mar., 
Under  the  state  all  rights  and  duties  are  mutual — they 
interdepend.  . 

Interdependence  (rataMipendin*).  Also 
-anoe.  [INTER- 2  a.]  The  fact  or  condition  of  de- 
pending each  upon  the  other  ;  mutual  dependence. 

1822  COLERIDGE  Lett.,  Corners.,  etc.  II.  97  Unfitness  for 
a  state  of  moral  and  personal  union  and  life-long  interde- 
pendence. 1825  —  Aids  Refl.  (1858)  I.  App.  C.  412  In 
social  and  political  life  this  acme  is  inter-dependence ;  in 
moral  life  it  is  independence.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  Pref. 
6  Knowledge  respecting  natural  phenomena  and  their  inter- 
dependence. 

I:uterdepe*ndency.     [INTER- 2  a.]  =prec. 

1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVII.  665  An  interdependency  of  the 
will  revealed  as  a  fact  . .  to  the  power  of  consciousness. 
1848  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE  Incarnation  iii.  (1852)  43  That 
interdependency  of  structure,  which  unites  the  different 
portions  of  an  organic  agent  into  a  co-ordinate  whole.  1889 
MIVART  Truth  493  The  interrelations  and  interdepen- 
dencies  which  exist  between  the  various  orders  of  creatures 
inhabiting  this  planet. 

Interdependent  (i^ntsid/pe-ndent),  a.  [IN- 
TER- 2  a.]  Dependent  each  upon  the  other ;  mutually 
dependent. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)57  Which.. stand,  .in  in- 
terdependent  connection  with  everything  that  exists.  1879 
H.  SPENCER  Data  Ethics  i.  §  2.  5  Conduct  is  a  whole.. an 
aggregate  of  inter-dependent  actions  performed  by  an 
organism. 

Hence  Interdepe'ndently,  in  an  interdependent 
manner,  in  mutual  dependence. 

1884  H.  SPENCER  in  Contcmp.  A'i-'.  June  773  A  conception 
of  [society]  as  having  a  natural  structure  in  which  all  _its 
institutions,  governmental,  religious,  industrial,  commercial, 
etc., etc.,  are  inter-dependently  bound.  1890  Serihur'l  Afaff. 
Jan.  21  The  buildings  were  interdependent^  combined. 

Interdespise  (-dftpsi'z),^.  rare.  [INTEI:-  i  b.J 
trans.  To  despise  mutually,  feel  mutual  contempt 
for  (each  other) ;  also  absol. 

1840  DE  QUINCEY  in  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  38  They  met,  they 
saw,  they  interdespised.  1893  FAIRBAIHN  Ckrut  in  Mod. 
Thfol.  i.  li.  n.  i.  232  The  two  great  masters,  .cordially  inter- 
despised  each  other. 

Interdestructive  (tataidfttnrtenv),  a.  [IN- 
TER- 2  a.]  Mutually  destructive. 

1805  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  KIT.  III.  245  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  unproductive  capital ;  the  terms  are  inter- 
destructive.  1813  —  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXV.  215  the 
document  concerning  Paradise,  and  the  document  concern- 
ing  the  Deluge,  are  inter-destructive. 

Hence  Interdestrrvctiveness,  mutual  destrao- 

tiveness. 

1817  GODWIN  Mande-jille  II.  103  There  are  antipathies, 
and  properties  interchangeably  irreconcilable  and  destruc- 
tive to  each  other  . .  I  had  found  this  true  opp.  i  . 
interdestructiveness  in  Clifford. 

Interdevour,  etc. :  see  INTER-  pref. 


INTERDICT. 

I  luterdi'CC.  Carpentry.  Obs.  Forms:  7  en- 
terdeae,  enter-,  interdioe,  8  enter-,  intertise, 
-duoe.  [Derivation  nUnm-. 

1  he  Of 

' 

which  the  recorded 
.'1  fiitc-ffi^t-  se,-m  t.t 

en  further  corrupted  into  ,  >. 

wtenlise,  and  [.erverted  by  [Keii.lot  tym<  'I1  cy  into  enter-, 
interdncr,  as  if  from  I,,  dadre  to  lea.l  ;  while  enter!,*,, 
interties,  have  suggested  the  formation  of  the  mud.  synonym 
I  Mm 

A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  connecting  two 
tical  pieces;  an  INTEIUIE. 

1617  MS.  Ace.  at.  John's  Hosf.,  Canterb.,  Payd  for  the 
laing  in  of  two  sellesand  laing  in  of  enterdeses  at  O»s 

1663  GI:RBIKR  Comsil  67    Int. 
seven  inches  and  five  inches.     1703  M 
141  The  Binding  Intertises,  or  indeed,  more  properly  Inter- 
duces.    Ibid.  160  Enterduce,  or  Entertise.    1703  'I .  N.  ( 'ity 
*.  C.  Purchaser  AT,  Inter-tics,  -Jutes,  ..are  those  smallei 

of  Timber  that  lie  Horizontally  betwixt  the  Sun.: 
1734  Hi'iMtr's  Diet.,  Interties,  Interduces. 

Interdict  (rntaidikt),  sb.  Forms :  o.  3  en- 
tredit,  4  enterdite.  0.  5  interdite.  7.  5  in- 
terdicte,  7-  interdict.  [ME.  a.  OK.  mtrtdii 
(i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  14th  c.  intreJit,  mod. 
F.  interJit,  ad.  I,,  inlerdictum  (from  interdictus, 
pa.  pple.  of  inlcrdicHre  to  INTERDICT)  to  which  the 
Eng.  word  was  conformed  in  i6th  c.  The  order 
in  which  the  senses  have  been  adopted  in  Eng.  is 
the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  orig.  arose.] 

1.  gen.  An  authoritative   prohibition ;  an  act  of 
forbidding  peremptorily. 

a  1626  BACON  (J.),  Among  his  other  fundamental  laws,  he 
did  ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions  touching  entrance 
of  strangers.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  it,  369  These  are  not 
Fruits  forbidden,  no  interdict  Defends  the  touching  of  these 
viands  pure.  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trar.  I.  217,  I  put  a 
positive  interdict  on  my  rooms  being  exhibited.  1841 
MYERS  Cath.  Th.  in.  xii.  46  Irrepressible  instincts  and  in- 
terdicts of  the  Conscience  and  the  Reason. 

2.  Law.     a.  Roman  Law.  A  provisional  decree 
of  the  praetor,  in  a  dispute  of  private  persons  re- 
lating to  possession,  commanding  or  (more  usually) 
forbidding  something  to  be  done. 

1611  FLORIO,  Interdittione  . .  Also  an  iniunction  made  by 
the  Magistrate,  an  interdict.  165*  NEEDHAM  tr.  Stldens 
Mare  Ci.  87  Ulpian  saith,  against  that  man  who  hath  cast 
a  Dam  or  Pile  into  the  Sea,  an  Interdict  is  allowed  him  w  ho 
perhaps  may  bee  endamaged  thereby.  1681  STAIR/WJ/.  La~? 
Scotl.  iv.  xxvi.  §  i  These  actions  [possessory']  are  like  the 
interdict  in  the  Roman  law,  itti pcssidctis.  1880  MURHEAD 
Gaius  iv.  §  140  They  are  called  decrees  when  he  orders 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  commands  that  something 
shall  be  produced  or  restored  ;  interdicts,  when  he  prohibits 
something  to  be  done. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  '  An  order  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
or  of  an  inferior  court,  pronounced,  on  cause  shown, 
for  stopping  any  act  or  proceedings  complained  of 
as  illegal  or  wrongful '  (Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot!.) ; 
corresponding  to  an  INJUNCTION  in  English  Law. 

1810  Act  50  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  112  §41  Bills  of  suspension  and 
interdict  shall  with  respect  to  caution  remain  as  at  present. 
1876  Act  39  ttf  40  I'ict.  c.  70  §  31  An  interim  interdict,  al- 
though appealed  against,  shall  be  binding  till  recalled. 

3.  K.  C.  Cli.  An  authoritative  sentence  debarring 
a  particular  place  or  person  (esp.  the  former)  from 
ecclesiastical  functions  and  privileges. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10297  Pou  bast  nou  . .  t>e  pope  bi- 
sout  pat  he  relesi  be  entredit.  Ibui.  10393  Drede  in  eche 
half  was  vpe  bis  king  Ion  Of  mansinge  £  entredit,  &  al  so 
of  is  fon.  1390  COWER  Conf.  I.  255  This  pope  . .  Hath  sent 
the  bulle  of  his  sentence  With  cursinge  and  enterdite.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard  \\\~\\\.  (Arb.)  70,  I  shall  ..  sende  there  an 
Inderdicte  that  noman  shal  rede  ne  syngen  ne  crystene 
chyldren  ne  burye  the  deede  ne  receyue  sacramente.  1682 
BURNET  Rights  Princes  v.  177  He  requires  them  to  put  the 
whole  Kingdom  under  an  Interdict.  1769  ROBERTSON 
Chas.  V  (1706)  III.  xii.  423  Those  Bulls  and  Intcrilia*  .. 
made  the  greatest  Princes  tremble.  1815  ELPHINSTONE  Ace. 
C  iiutul  (1842)  I.  265  He  ..  stopped  the  usual  call  to  prayers, 
and  suspended  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  as  if  the 
country  were  under  an  interdict  »88s  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3) 
s.  v.,  Interdicts  are  divided  into  local,  personal,  and  mixed. 
In  the  first  kind  a  place  is  interdicted,  so  that  no  divine 
office  may  be  celebrated  or  heard  in  it,  either  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  or  by  strangers.  By  the  second  kind  person 
interdicted,  so  as  to  be  debarred  from  using  the  sacraments 
or  exercising  the  functions  prohibited,  in  whatever  ; 
they  may  be.  By  the  mixed  kind  both  place  and  persons 
are  directly  interdicted — e.g.  a  city  and  its  inhab, 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1875  POSH  .1.2)642  The  mortgagor  had  by 

a  legal  fiction  usucapion-possession,  the  mortgagee  had  in- 
terdict-possession.  1884  Pall  jl/.i//  C.  16  Feb.  7  2  t  tne  uf 
the  Glendale  men  who  was  imprisoned  in  connection  with 
the  well-known  interdict  case.  1898  S.  EVANS  Holy  Craal 
M  Interdict  difficulty  had  pressed  hardly  on  former 
legations  against  the  heretics. 

Interdict  (intsjdi-kt\  f.  Forms:  a.  3-4  en- 
tredite,  4-6  enterdite,  -dyte,  (4  5  entir-,  en- 
tyr-\  /3.  5-7  interdyte,  6  intredite,  interdite. 
7.  f>  interdict.  [ME.  cntreJite-n,  f.  cntrtilit  IN- 
TERDICT sb..  after  UK.  cntrcdirc,  pa.  pple.  tntreJit, 
ad.  L.  ht/erjuerc,  interdict- urn  to  interpose  by 
speech,  forbid  by  decree,  f.  inter  between  +  ./.- 
to  say,  speak;  subscq.  conformed,  first  in  prefix, 
and  finally  in  stem,  to  the  L.  ppl.  stem  interdict-. 


INTERDICT. 

As  in  the  sb.,  the  specific  ecclesias-ticul   ICflM  wa> 
the  earliest  in  Eiig.  use.] 

1.  trans.  To  declare  authoritatively  against  the 
doing  of  (an  action)  or  the  use  of  (a  thing)  ;  to 
forbid,  prohibit  ;  to  debar  or  preclude  by  or  as  by 
a  command. 

150*  Ord.  Crystal   Mfft  (W.  de  W.  is-/)  n     xv.  • 
foiile  though'  di^yres  to  us  ben  interdyted  and 

defended.     1581  J.  I!KLI.  Haddon't  A*sw.  Osor.  63  A 
bycause  the  Gospell  interditelh  it,  as  also  bycause  reason 

. 


reclaimeth  agaynst  it.  1592  Nffbtxty  -V  Sjmef:  in  Sr.. 
ScA.  Skaks.  (1878)  I.  329  What  tnitroui  hand  dares  inter- 
dict" our  way?  1631  GofGE  God's  Arrows  in.  §  94.  359 
Clement  8.  had  sent  ..  two  Hulls,  to  interdict  all  claime  or 
title  t.j  the  Crown  of  England.  1715  POPE  Ottyss.  xix.  250 
Firm  wisdom  interdicts  the  soft'ning  tear.  1844  H.  H. 
s  Brit.  India  III.  461  All  proceedings  against  the 
Rawal  were  .  .  positively  interdicted.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zam- 
t't'si  Pref.  8  The  Portuguese  interdict  all  foreign  commerce. 

2.  To  restrain  (a  person)  by  authority  from  the 
doing  or  use  of  something  ;  to  forbid  to  do  some- 
thing; to  debar  or  preclude  from  something. 
;  \Vith  the  legal  instances  cf.  INTERDICTION  3  and 
INTERDICT  sb.  2.)  Const,  from,  f  of,  t  to  do  some- 
thing ;  also  with  double  obj.  (a  person  a  thing). 

c  1575  B(ilfour"s  Practicks  (1754)  186  Ony  persoun  may.  . 
be  interdictit  fra  alienation,  dispositioun,  or  making  of  ony 
takkis  of  ony  his  landis  and  heritage,  bpt  be  expresse  con- 
sent and  assent  of  certane  of  his  kinnismen  and  freindis, 
quhome  he  pleisis  to  name.  i575-8S  ABP.  SASLYS  .SVrw. 
(Parker  Soc.)  204  Who  .  .  will  exclude  thee  out  of  his  king- 
dom, interdict  thee  his  tabernacle.  1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  l'I 
(1597)  c.  118  That  the  person,  at  quhais  instance  the  vther 
is  mterdited  or  inhibtte  produce  the  said  interdiction  and 
inhibition  ..  to  the  Clerke  of  the  Schire.  1600  HOLLAND 
Lh'y  xxv.  548  They  judged  him  to  bee  a  banished  man.. 
and  interdicted  the  use  of  water  and  of  fire.  1653  H.  COCAN 
tr.  Pinto**  Trav.  xxvii.  107  They  interdicted  that  great 
Court  from  proceeding  any  further  against  them.  1713 
STEELE  Englishman  No.  9.57  In  Italy.  .Women  are.  .inter- 
dicted the  Pleasures  of  Society  and  Conversation.  1815 
Zelitca  II.  244  She  is  interdicted  transmitting  remembrance 

II.  ix. 


to  old  friends. 


FROLDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  ix.  313  The 


interdict.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  i.  §  128.  40  A  person  who, 
on  account  of  crime  . .  has  been  interdicted  fire  and  water, 
forfeits  his  civic  privileges. 

3.  EccL  To  cut  off  authoritatively  from  religious 
offices  or  privileges;  to  lay  (a  place  or  person) 
under  an  interdict :  see  INTERDICT  sb.  3. 

c  1*90  Bfktt  1714  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  155  And  entre-diten 
al  engelond.  1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10184  Pis  bissopes  .. 
entreditede  al  j?is  lond,  &  walis  al  so,  pat  nobing  of  cristen- 
dom  |>er  inne  nere  ido.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.^Bgz 
The  prest  scholde  be  enterdyted  that  dede  such  a  vilonye 
to  terme  of  al  his  lyf.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  VH.  (1520) 
81  b/i  For  the  woundynge  of  a  Cardynall  he  enterdyted  all 
the  cyte  of  Rome.  1530  TINDALE  Pract.  Prel.  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  II.  295  Then  was  the  land  interdicted  many  years. 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  2  That  yere  the  londe 
was  enterdyted.  1660  R.  COKE  Power  fy  Subj*  147  Alex- 
ander not  only  allows  the  Conquerors  pretensions  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  but  interdicts  all  those  who  should 
oppose  him.  1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  901  The  Legate 
..  Interdicted  the  University  of  Oxford.  1885  [see  INTER- 
DICT sb.  3], 

tlnterdi'Ct,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -dyte, 
-dicte.  [ad.  L.  interdict-ust  pa.  pple.  of  inter- 
dic$re  (see  prec.) ;  cf.  F.  interdit,  -£.]  Interdicted : 
construed  as  pa.  pple.  of  INTERDICT  v. 

1433-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  85  Hit  was  interdicte  [Hic- 
DEN  interdictum  fnitt  TREVISA  was  forbode]  . .  to  kynge 
Alexander,  that  he  scholde  not  entre  in  to  Babylon,  c  1440 
Prontp.  Paru.  262/2  Interdyte,  interdict**.  1484  CAXTON 
Fables  of  Pcged^^  6  A  place  whiche  is  prophane  or  Inter- 
dicte. a  1593  MARLOWE  Faust.  763  Both  he  and  thou  shall 
stand  excommunicate,  And  interdict  from  church's  privilege. 

Interdicted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  INTERDICT  v.  +  -EDI.] 
Forbidden,  prohibited;  debarred,  precluded:  see 
the  verb.  a.  Of  things. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Fortr.  Faith  n.  160  He  ..  hongred 
not  after  the  interdicted  frute,  as  Adam  did.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  VH.  47  Charg'd  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  Tree. 
1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  163  p  5  Fruitless  attempts  to 
catch  at  interdicted  happiness.  1865  TV  LOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  vi.  146  Occasion  to  obliterate  interdicted  words. 

b.  Of  persons :  spec,  in  Law  (see  INTERDIC- 
TION 3). 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  299  Let  me  be  His  inter- 
dicted heir.  175*  ERSKIXE  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  108  Re- 
duction, .may  be  brought  not  only  by  the  heirs  of  the  inter- 
dicted person,  and  by  the  interdictors,  but  by  the  interdicted 
person  himself.  1863  BURTON  Bk.  Hunter  344  An  inter- 
dicted pa-stor,  wandering  over  the  desolate  moors.  1880 
MEAD  Uipian  xix.  §  5  notet  It  was  denied  to  the  inter- 
dicted spendthrift. 

Interdicting,  -ubL  sb.  Forms:  see  INTER- 
DICT v.  [-ING  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INTER- 
DICT ;  interdiction.  (Now  rare  exc.  as  gerund.) 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  361  Suspendingis,  enterdit- 
ingis,  cursingis,  and  reisingis  of  croiserie.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxlvii.  126  They  pronounced  the  generall 
enterdytyng  thttrghout  al  englond  so  that  the  cbircb  dores 
were  shy-tic.  1523  Ki>.  HEKNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  260  The 
pope  shall  ..  gyue  generall  sentences  of  cursyn-e,  and  sus- 
pencion  of  enterdytynge  to  renne  vpon  vs.  1530  TINDALI: 
/'ra<t.  Prelates  in  Kxpos.  -V  Notes  (Parker  Soc.)  295  When 
neither  the  interdicting  neither  that  secret  subtilty  holp  [etc.]. 

Interdiction  (inUidi-kpin).  Also  5-6  enter- 
diccion,  6  intordiccion.  [ad.  I.,  i 
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n.  of  action  from  inter  Jiccre  to  INTERI.UT.  In  its 
earliest  furin  agreeing  with  an  OF.  typi1  *entrwt£c- 
tijn  :  cf.  INTERDICT  sl>.  and  7'.]  The  action  of  in- 
terdicting, or  fact  of  being  interdicted. 

1.  The  action  of  forbidding  by  or  as  by  authority ; 
authoritative  or  peremptory  prohibition. 

JS79  J-  STL- HUES  Gaping  Gulf  A  vj  1>,  Against  those  in- 
terdictions in  the  law  \vliuh  so-me  to  compos  in  no  more 
but  the  Canaanites  lebusites  [et<\J.  1656  W.  MONTAGUK 
AccompL  ll'(>»i.  1^3  Freedom  extin^tmhes  desire,  and  in- 
n.  1738  WARDL'KTON  Dh'.Legut.  I.  208 
This  Interdiction  of  sepulchral  Rites.  1817  HALI.AM  Const. 
Hist.  (1876)  I.  iii.  u,i  This  :iLt  operated  as  an  absolute 
interdiction  of  the  catholic  rites. 

2.  Eccl.  The  issuing  of  an  interdict ;  the  action 
of  laying  (a  place,  etc.),  or  condition  of  being  laid, 
under  an  interdict :  see  INTERDICT  sb.  I. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  318  Of  the  maner  of  this  Enter- 
diccion  of  this  lande  haue  I  seen  dyuerse  opynyons.  1592 
tr.  Junius  Revel,  xui.  16  To  use  most  violent  interdictions, 
and  to  shoot  out  cursings.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardin<\l$  n. 
I,  112  Several  poor  Bishops  are  rendred  subject  to  inter- 
dictions and  censures,  c  1750  SHKNSTONE  Ruined  Abbey 
218  Ihe  wily  Pontiff  scorns  not  to  recall  His  interdictions. 

3.  Law.    a.  Sc.  Law.  A  restraint  imposed  upon 
a  person  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  on 
account  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  improvidence,  etc. 
b.   =  INTERDICT  sb.  2  a,  b.     c.  Rom.  Law.  Inter- 
diction of  fire  and  water',  a  sentence  of  banishment 
or  outlawry  forbidding  the  supply  to  the  person  sen- 
tenced of  fire  and  water  or  the  necessaries  of  life. 

c  1575  Balfour^s  Practicks  (1754)  186  All  publicatiounis  and 
interdictiounis  aught  and  sould  be  maid . .  quhair  the  persoun 
interdictit  dwellis.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676!  961  So 
were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  all  their  friends  condemned, 
with  interdiction  of  water  and  fire.  1581  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI 
(J597)  c.  118  That  all  inhibitiones  and  interdictiones  to  be 
raised  hereafter  for  quhatsumever  cause,  .be. . produced .. to 
the  Schireffe  clerk  of  the  Schire,  quhair  the  persone  inter- 
dited  or  inhibit  dwellis.  1681  [see  INTERDICTOR].  1754 
KKSKINE  Princ.  I.aiv  Scotl.  i.  vii.  §  32  Judicial  interdiction 
is  imposed  by  a  Sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session.  1861  W. 
BELL  Diet.  Law  Scot.,  Interdiction  is  a  system  of  judicial, 
or  of  voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who,  from  weak- 
ness, facility,  or  profusion,  are  liable  to  imposition.. .  Volun- 
tary interdiction .is  imposed  by  the  sole  act  of  the  interdicted 
person,  who,  being  conscious  of  his  facility,  lays  himself 
under  this  restraint. .  .Judicial  interdiction  is  imposed  by 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session;  generally  proceeding  on 
an  action  at  the  instance  of  a  near  kinsman  of  the  facile 
person.  (See  also  INTERDICTOR,  quot.  1861.]  i86y~&  Act  31 
4-  32  I'ict.  c.  64  §  16  The  particular  registers  of  inhibitions 
and  interdictions  throughout  Scotland  shall  be  discontinued. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  $•  Ulpian  Digest  472  Citizenship.. 
was  lost  . .  by  . .  interdiction  of  fire  and  water,  which  prac- 
tically was  outlawry. 

Interdictive  (intaidi-ktiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
interdict-^  ppl.  stem  (see  prec.)  +  -IVE.]  =  INTER- 
DICTORY. 

1609  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Ansiu.  Nameless  Cath.  185  It  was 
an  hasty  rashnesse . .  to  award  a  sentence  so  resolutely  Inter- 
dictiue.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  xiii.  Wks.  (1851)  230  A 
timely  separation  from  the  flock  by  that  interdictive  sen- 
tence. 

Iilterdictor  (int»jdi*kt3J,  -pi),  [a.  late  L.  in- 
terdictor  forbidder  (TertnlL),  agent-n.  from  inter- 
dictre  to  INTERDICT.]  a.  One  who  interdicts,  b. 
Sc.  Law.  (See  quot.  1861.) 

1681  STAIR  fnst.  Law  Scotl.  i.  vi.  §  37  Our  custom  hath 
interdictions,  whereby  persons,  acknowledging  their  own 
weakness  . .  do  therefore  bind  themselves,  that  they  shall 
not  act  without  the  consent  of  those  persons,  interdictory 
therein  mentioned.  1754.  EKSKINE  Princ.  Laiy  Scotl.  \.  vii. 
§  34  All  deeds,  done . .  without  the  consent  of  his  interdictory 
..are  subject  to  reduction.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  Scotl. 
s.v.  Interdiction,  Voluntary  interdiction .  .is  usuallyexectited 
in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the  granter  obliges  himself  to 
do  no  deed  which  may  affect  his  estate,  without  the  consent 
of  certain  persons  therein  named,  technically  called  interdic- 
tors. .  .Onerous  or  rational  deeds,  granted  by  the  interdicted 
person,  are  effectual  without  the  consent  of  the  interdictors. 
1888  Life  D.  McLaren  II.  xvii.  68  Lord  Gifford  decided  in 
favour  of  the  interdictors. 

Interdictory  (intaidi'ktari),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
interdictori-tts ,  f.  interdictor :  see  prec.  and  -ORV.] 
Having  the  quality  or  effect  of  interdicting;  be- 
longing to  or  conveying  interdiction;  prohibitory. 

1755  JOHNSON,  Interdictory^  belonging  to  an  interdiction. 
Ainsworth.  1786  Antiq.  in  Ann.  Reg.  107/1  The  effect  of 
that  abomination  ..  was  interdictory.  1844  R.  WAKDLAW 
Proverbs  (1869)  II.  xliv.  116  There  is  nothing  interdictory 
of  the  use  of  it.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  in.  v.  20 
Interdictory  statutes  declared  marriages  with  Jews  and 
heathens  not  only  invalid  but  adulterous. 

Interdifferentiation  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interdiffuse  (,into.idifi«-z),  v.  [INTER-  i  a.] 
trans.  To  diffuse  between  or  among  other  things. 
So  Intercliffusion  (-difiw'gan),  diffusion  between 
or  among  other  things,  or  each  other;  mutual  dif- 
fusion. Inter  diffusive  (-difi;7*siv)  rt.,  tending  to 
mutual  diffusion  ;  hence  Interdifftrsiveness. 

«  1859  G.  WILSON  Relig.  Chem.  (1862)  14  Th:it  property 
of  intenfiffnsivenosi  amonu  elastic  fluids.  1864-72  WAI  is 
Diet.  Chem.  II.  812  This  mixture  or  EnterdiffusiOD  11! 
takes  place  when  the  gases  communicate  with  each  other 
through  minute  pores  or  apertures  of  insensible  magnitude. 
i88z  OCILVIR  cites  North.  Brit.  Ret',  for  Interdiffuse. 

Interdigit  (imtaidi'dgit).  [f.  INTER-  3  a  + 
L.  digit-us  linger,  DIGIT.]  The  part  of  the  hand 
(or  foot)  between  the  roots  of  the  adjacent  digits. 
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1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  454  This  is  mbi 

uid  morning  for  three  days,  especially  to  the  inter- 
digits  and  wrists. 

Interdigital  'inUidi-dsital),  a.  [ad.  L.  *«- 
ttrdigitaliS)  f.  inter  +  digit  us  finger.]  Situated  be- 
tween, or  connecting,  digits  (fingers  or  toes). 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  A  ttat.  II.  519/1  Up  to  the  second  or 
third  month  of  intra-uterine  life  an  interdigital  membrane 
exists.  1874  Corrs  fiirds  N.  II'.  645  Anterior  toes  all  long  ; 
the  intercli^iial  webs  broad.  1875  H.  C.  Woon  7  7/t-  >-,//*. 
(1879)  326  1  he  interdigital  membrane  of  the  frog. 

Interdigitate  (intaidixl^t^t),  v.  Chiefly 
Anat.  [f.  INTER-  I  b  t  L.  digit-ns  finger  +  -ATE  3  ; 
cf.  DIGITATE  z'.] 

1.  intr.  To  interlock  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  when   clasped  ;    to  project   or    be   inserted 
alternately  between  each  other,  as  processes  of  a 
muscle,  etc.;  to  inosculate  by  reciprocal  serrations. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  737/2  An  equal  number  of 
similar  processes  ..  with  which  they  lotcrdigitate.  18.. 
OWEN  cited  in  Ogilvie,  The  groups  of  characters  tliat  niv 
essential  to  the  true  definition  of  a  plant  and  animal  inter- 
digitate,  so  to  speak,  in  that  low  department  of  the  organic 
world  from  which  the  two  great  branches  rise  and  diverge. 
1870  UOLLESTON  Anitn.  Life  193  It  [the  posterior  retractor] 
inter-digitates  very  freely  with  the  protractor  pedis.  1887 
Lancet  24  Sept.  604^/1  This  strapping  ..  is  fenest  rated,  and 
cut  into  strips  that  interdigitate.  1893  lliKnoN-S  \M>I.  RSON 
Pres.  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Questions  .  .  which  here,  though 
they  do  not  overlap,  at  least  interdigitate. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  interlock  or  inosculate  in 
this  way.  rare"0. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1882  in  OGILVIE. 
Hence  Interdi-gitating  ///.  a. 

1875  ROMANES  in  Life  (1895!  25  Interposing  a  great  num- 
ber of  interdigitating  cuts  in  the  course  of  the  spiral. 


Interdigitation  (ioitwdidsit^-Jaa^  Chiefly 
Anat.  [n.  of  action  f.  prec.  :  see  -ATION.]  The 
action  or  condition  of  interdigitating  ;  concr.  an  in- 
terdigitating structure,  or  one  of  a  number  of  inter- 
digitating processes. 

a  1864  OWEN  cited  in  Webster.  1872  MIVART  F.lem.  Anat. 
24  When  bones  are  immovably  joined  by  an  inttrdigiLuion 
of  their  irregularly  shaped  margins,  they  arc  said  to  be 
joined  by  suture.  1874  Coii:s  /.Vx/v  A'.  //".  In  trod.  10 
The  boundary  line  .  .  in  these  latitudes  is  a  zig-zag  of  inter- 
digitations. 

Interdispensation,  -distinguish,  -district, 
-division,  etc.  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interdite,  -dyte,  obs.  var.  INTERDICT  sb.  andr*. 

t  Interdi'tement.  Obs.  [f.  interditc,  earlier 
form  of  INTERDICT  v.  +  -MENT.  (^Possibly  from  an 
OF.  original.)]  =  INTERDICTION  2. 

1530  PALSGR.  234/2  Interditement,  intcrdhscment.  1583 
FOXE  A.  ff  M.  594  'i  Vnder  payne  of  interditement,  suspend- 
ing and  excommunication. 

Interduce,  variant  of  INTEUDICE  Obs. 

t  Interdu'Ct.  Obs.  rare"9,  [ad.  L.  inter- 
duct~us  interpunctuation,  f.  inter  between  +  ditct-us 
leading,  f.  dilcere  to  lead.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  B  LOU  NT  Glossogr,,  Inter  duct  %  a  space  between  full 
sentences  in  printing  or  writing. 

Intere,  obs.  form  of  ENTIRE. 

t  Intere'mpt,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
terempt-ust  pa.  pple.  of  inttrimcre  :  see  next.] 
Destroyed.  (Const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1561  Queen  Esther  (1862  Collier),  Wherby  good  order  may 
sone  be  interempte. 

t  Intere'inption.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L. 
intercmption-em  (Tert.),  n.  of  action  from  interi- 
mere  to  cut  off,  destroy,  slay,  f.  inter  (!NTEH-)  + 
emZre  to  buy,  orig.  to  take.]  Destruction,  slaughter. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Interemption,  a  killing  or  slaying. 
1664  H.  MORE  M%$t.  Iniq.  290  Nor  was  it  Beasonable  to 
take  notice  of.,  his  utter  and  final  perdition,  he  being  to 
revive  again  after  his  first  Interemption. 

Inter-entanglement,  -epidemic,  -epime- 
ral,  -epithelial  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interepte,  obs.  corrupt  f.  INTERRUPT  v. 

flntere-quitate,  v.  Obs.  rare~~°.  [ad.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  interequitdre  to  ride  between,  f.  inter 
between  +  equitare  to  ride.]  (See  quot.)  Hence 
f  Intere:quita'tion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Tntercqmtate,  to  ride  between. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Intcrequitation,  a  riding  b 

tlnteress,  sb.  Obs,  Also  5-6  enteres(8e, 
en-,  intresse.  [ME.  and  AF.  interesse^  a.  med. 
L.  interesst  compensation  for  loss,  compensatory 
payment,  sb.  use  of  L,  intcresse  to  be  between,  to 
differ,  make  a  difference,  to  concern,  be  of  impor- 
tance. Cf.  Pr.,  It,,  Ger.  interesse^  Sp.  intcrcs  sb.  ; 
the  OF.  sb.  was  interest:  see  INTEREST  sl>.] 

1.  Therelation  of  being  legally  concerned  or  having 
part  (in  the  ownership  or  possession  of  anything); 
legal  concern,  title,  or  claim  ;  =!NTKRKHT  sb.  i. 

[1387-8  Rolls  Parlt.  III.  246^  Si  ascun  pretende  d'ayoir 
droit  on  inieresse  en  ycelles  [forfaituresj,  sue  au  Const-il  si 
lui  M'inble  afaire.l    1430-1  Ibid.  IV.  376  a  That.  -PnxLni.i- 
tion  be  made,  .that  alle  ye  persones  yat  pretende  any  inii-r- 
res^e  to  object  ayens  yat  partie  yat  pretcnditb  hym  to  be 
mulire  [etc.].     1473  SlR  J.  PASTUN  in  P.  Lett.  No.  732  III. 
ico  Th.it  my  moodre  be  agroaMe  to  the  same,  bycav 
th't-ntresse  thai  she  hathe  for  my  brother  William,  u  ) 
shall  nott  be  off  age  thys  vij.  yeer.     1491  Ait  7  Hen._  !  '//, 
c.  a  §  5  The  right  title  and  int^f  s..-  that  ili.-y 
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15*3  F,n.  BPRNFRS  J''rflfss.  1.  xx.  28  All  iiRliti-;  and 

•,  !>:min  hail  in  Scotlande,  was  than 

foi^ynen.  1659  l<'.tiglitnti*s  Con/.b  The  Hun  si:  of  Commons 
,  li.ul  '  ir  intcress  in  the  Militia. 

b.  transf.  Concern,  part,  share  in  (anything). 
=  INTKKKST  $t>.  i  d,  c. 

£-1374  CHAUCKK  Fortune  71  The  heticnc  hath  proprete  of 
sykyrnesse,  This  wurkl  hath  euer  resteles  tnmayle  ;  Thy 
laste  clay  is  ende  of  niyn  intresse  [v.rr.  inter- 
encresse]  In  general,  this  reule  may  nat  fayle.  1430-40 
l.vit;  /:•',  Jiti*  I'M!.  39  Though  woe  with  ioye  have  an  in- 
//•/i/.  i.  i.  115441  i  \>,  The  soyle  einbroyded  ful  of  sumer 
tli  mrcs  Where  wedes  wicked  had  none  imen's-.e.  1569 
\v  in  H.  Campbell  Ltnv  Lett.  Mary  Q.  Scots  (1824) 
58  The  trial  of  the  said  Querns  interns  in  the  murdirr  of  the 
Kiog  our  Mtverane  Lord  is  father.  1663  Hi'.  T'AIKI,,K  rarab. 
ril^r,  (1667)  287  There  he  found  a  discourse  of  the  Nature 
nf  toy. .of  the  Intercss  tliat  our  Animal  Spirits  have  in  it. 

2.  The  relation  of  advantage  or  profit ;  benefit ; 
=  INTEREST  sb.  2,  2  b. 

1452  RICH.  DK.  YORK  Ckargt's  agst.  7U-.  ^mcr^-t  i.M^- 
Cott.  Ve*p.  C.  xiv.  If.  40)  For  the  grete  welfare  and  the 
comen  availle  and  interesse  of  your  uia^este  Koiall  and  of 
this  yoiire  noble  roialme.  1611  SI-FED  Jfist.  (.',(.  Brit.  i\. 
xiv.  $  ii  Sii'-h  oftentimes  is  the  corruption  of  humane  nature, 
that  it  will,  .thrust  the  pietie  due  to  our  Countrey  vnder  the 
infmourrespect  of  particular  interested.  s6i3Siir.Ri.i-Y  7>vtr-. 
Persia  83  To  embarke  you  in  dangerous  enterprises  for  others 
interesses,  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  ln<nniis  Eromcna  120  In  a 
noble  mlnde  one  generous  act  prevailes  more  than  all  wordly 
interesses.  1657  HEYLIN  Hist.  Ref.  I.  n.  iii.  32  That  they 
should  lay  aside  their  particular  interesses,  to  center  all  to- 
gether upon  one  design.  1678  CuDWOKTH  lait'll.  Sytt.  \.  ii. 
§  21.  84  That  it  is  aUo  the  Interess  of  Civil  Sovereigns  and 
of  all  Common-wealths,  that  there  should  neither  l>e  Deity 
n<>r  Religion,  the  Democritick  Atheists  would  per.swade 
in  this  manner. 

b.  Self-interest;   =  INTEREST  j^.  5. 

1678  CUDWORTH  fntell.Sysf.  I.  v.  847  These  are  the  men, 
win)  rifterwards  Argue  from  Interesse  also  against  a  r..nl 
ami  Religion. 

3.  Injury;  compensation  for  injury;    *=TNTKREHT 
sl>.  tj.     [Of.  med.L.  dainna  et  intcresse,  F.  dom~ 
mages  et  inttrtts^\ 

1489  CAXTON  I'aytcsofA.  in.  xi.  191  He  is  holden  as  he 
was  byfore  to  suche  damages  and  Interesses  that  he  hathe 
doon  unto  hym  by  wronge  handu. 

4.  Interest  on  money,  usury;   =  !NTKKEST  sb.  10. 
1529  HEN.  VIII   Instruct.  Orator  Rome  (MS.  Cott.  Vit. 

H.  xi  If.  74  b),  Which  money  ..shalbe  truely  repayde  with  in- 
teresse.  iCojSUuALL  Ertism.  Par.  Lit/ct-xix.  15?  He.  .would 
haue  streightely  required  it  together  with  the  encrease 
of  entresse.  1716  Let.  to  Dk.  Aiontrose  19  Nov.  in  Scott 
Rob  Roy  Introd.,  He  carries  ..  my  books  and  bonds  for 
entress,  not  yet  paid,  along  with  him. 

tlntere'ss,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pplc.  interessed, 
-est.  [f.  INTEKESS  sb.  :  cf.  F.  inttresser  to  invest 
with  a  share,  etc. ;  earlier,  to  injure,  hurt,  damage 
(i5th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  L.  interesse.] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  (a  person)  with  a  right  to  or 
share  in  something ;  to  admit  to  a  privilege ;    «= 
INTKKKST  v.  i.     Chiefly  in  pass.,  to  he  interessed^ 
to  have  a  right  or  share. 

1577-87  HoUNSHKDC£fa?ff.  (1807)  II.  35  The  sonnes  of  king 
Malcolms  were  aided  . .  to  obteine  the  crowne  of  Scotland, 
•  unto  they  were  interessed.  1602  WAUNKK  All'.  Ens?. 
Eptt.  (1612)  378  Who  ..  disclaiming  all  other  Titles  as  liti- 
gious, inieressird  himsdfe  here  by  the  only  Title  of  Con- 
qu<:roui'.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  87  To  whose  yong  loue, 
The  Vines  nf  France,  and  Milke  of  Burgundie,  Striue  to  be 
interest.  1617  HiERON  Wks.  II.  102  Man,  in  his  first  estate 
. .  was  in  fauour  with  God,  and  interessed  into  the  attend- 
ance of  angels.  1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  n.  59  The  soule 
sees  it  selfe  interessed  in  the  kingdome  and  all  the  riches 
and  treasures  of  it.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mns.  I.  xi.  47  To 
teach  them  to  those  who  have  been  interessed  in  my  house. 

2.  To   cause   to   be   objectively   concerned;    to 
affect,  implicate,  to  involve;     =  INTEREST  v.  2. 
Chiefly  in  pass. 

1570  KAKL  LKNSOX  Let.  in  H.  Campbell  Low  Lett.  Mary 
Q.  Scots  (1824)  229  Hlr  richt  dewtie  to  }ow  and  me,  being 
the  parteis  interest.  1617  J.  WOODFORD  in  Bncclciteh  JAS'A'. 
I  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)1. 199  [This]  could  not  be  done  without 
in t Dressing  the  honour  of  some,  which  was  not  to  be  touched. 
1622  MISSKLDEN  Free  Trade  89  In  the  East  India  Action 
certain<--ly  the  Kings  Honour  is  interessed.  1627  Lisanderty 
( \il.  in.  v>  A  suspicion  that  she  was  interest  in  the  discourse. 
1663  HOVLK  Usff.  Exp.  Nat.  Fliilos.  n.  ii.  ^o  Ueing  unwill- 
ing to  interesse  the  reputation  of  Holy  Writ,  .in  the  doubt- 
ful contentions  of  Naturalists. 

3.  To  affect  injuriously;  to  injure,  endamagc. 
1598  GRENF.WEY  Tacitus'  Ann.  in.  ii.  (1622)  66  Whereof 

being  cpnuicted,  he  could  not  be  interessed,  if  he  could 
liimselfe  of  the  latter  crimes.  1599  liurgh  Rcc.  Aber- 
deen tSpald.  Cl.i  II.  iSi  Dyvers  of  the  cuntrjemen  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  burght  ar  grytumlie  intrest  in  the 
wynter  day,  throw  the  insufTiciencte  and  hoillis  in  the  said 
calsey.  1607  K.  (^JIMSIONE  tr.  Goulart's  Me»i.  Hist.  127 
(She]  was  fmnd  inuncssed  in  the  heart  with  certaine  im- 
posthumes  and  two  stones. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  an  active  part,  to  rouse  to 
action,  to  engage ;  reft,  to  take  part  (F.  s'inttres- 

-  INTEREST  v.  4. 

1623  MASSINGKR  Dk.  Milan  \.  i,  The  wars  so  long  con- 
tinued..Have  inU:r<;ssM,  in  cither's  cause,  the  most  (If  tin- 
Italian  jiriiu-t.-..  1693  DRVMKN  Jiti'dial  Ded.  (i'.v7)  17  He 
might  have  gain'd  the  Victory  for  us  Christians,  without 
interesting  Heaven  in  the  Quarrel.  1711  SHAFTF.SB.  CJtarac. 
(17371  JI*  '"•  »•  4l6  Tnat  wn>ch  interesses  and  engages  men 

d. 

5.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  of  concern  ;    reft,    lo 
concern  oneself,    pass.  To  be  concerned. 

1664  MARVKLI,  (\>rr.  Wks.    1872-5  II.    i?3    No  r" 
Vol..    V. 


I  >m  ilotli  int.'i 

hc-alth  ..  lluin  my  Master.     1697  Ih: 
love  our  native  country  . .  to  I 
is  natural  to  all  men. 

llrim-  f  Intere-ssing  vll.  sb.,  admitting  :  into  a 
position,  etc.). 

(i  1655  VINES  Litres  Stiff.  (11.771    :|.'    I  Ii 
Cini-l  into  pn'-eminence. 

t  Intere'ssed,  ///. «.  Ol>s.    [f.  I  •. 
-Kill.]    =INTEKKSTKD. 

1598  FLORIO,  Intcressatfl,  inteKSWdt  toudll  in  1. 
it-putation.    1635  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  A  ;:i\'ir^. 

79  We  were  with  interess.'d  kim!ur-.sc  c^nv.-nk-ml , 
clatcil  in  t!ie  CnstU-  of  the  poope.     1640  Hi-.  HALL  Jlutttl'. 
Kfmottatr.  -,  '1'licre  are  not  more  eyes  in  tli 
essed  kingdomes,  than  are  now  1>< m  on  you.     1647  CLAHF.N- 
l)ON  Hist.  A'<7>.  \ll.  ^  K;  The  must  interresseil,  l^.ls^i()Il.ll^•, 
nr    pivim]i,:uU:    Person.      1707    Ki'tfc.i'.    tif>tni    Ridicule   70 
It  ought  to  divert  the  Indifferent,  without  wounding   tin: 
llitrn  ss'd. 

Iiiteressee'.  rare.  [f.  INTF.RESS  v.  +  -EK  '  ; 
F.  intjrcssJ.]  One  who  is  interested  or  concerned 
(in  something)  ;  an  interested  party. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  title- p..  For  cuery 
other  Interesscci  in  the  Profits  or  1'ractise  deriued  from  the 
compleate  Survey  of  Manours,  I,ands,  >^i  .  1826  Hi  s  in  w 
in  It  \-stiir .  A'cr-.  VI.  450  By  rendering  conveyances  . .  .some- 
what less  unintelligible  to  parties  and  other  interessees. 

t  Intere'SSent.  Otis.  rare—1,  [ad.  med.L. 
interessoit-tm,  pr.  pple.  of  L.  intcresse :  see  IN- 
TKKKST.] =  prec. 

1:1677  List  of  Ships  in  Marvell  Growth  Poftry  (1678)  66 
The  Interessents  are  really  damaged,,  .to  the  value  of  759/. 

II  Intere'sse  termini.  Law.  [med.L.,  =  in- 
terest of  term  or  end.]  A  right  of  entry  on  a  lease- 
hold estate,  acquired  through  a  demise. 

1 1628  COKE  On  Lift.  345  b,  Interesse  is  vulgarly  taken  for 
a  terme  or  chattle  reall,  and  more  particularly  for  a  future 
tearme,  in  which  case  it  is  said  in  pleading,  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed J)e  intcresse  termini.]  1658  tr.  (.'eki's  AY/*,  v.  124 
(1826)  III.  253  Such  interesse  termini  cannot  by  disseisin 
or  feofTnient  be  divested.  1809  TOMLINS  JimA's  Law 
Diet.  s.v.  Interest,  The  bare  lease  . .  gives  him  [the  lessee] 
a  right  of  entry  on  the  tenement,  which  right  is  called  his 
interest  in  the  term,  or  itttt'rcsse  termini.  1893  Law  Times 
Kef.  LXVIII.  428/2  The  plaintiff  having  only  an  interesse 
termini,  and  never  having  been  in  possession,  he  could  not 
maintain  . .  an  action  for  trespass. 

f  Intere-ssor.  Ol>s.  rare.    [a.  med.L.  iittertisor 

(Du  Cange) ,  f.  intcresse  to  be  among.]     A  partner, 
a  fellow. 

1672  PKTTV  Pol.  Anat.  xi.  Tracts  (1769)  357  Why  may  not 
the  rents  of  the  same  be  actually  sent,  without  prejudice  to 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  interessor[s]  thereof? 

Interest  (i'nterest),  sb.  Also  5  entreat,  6 
enterest,  6-7  intrest,  (7  int'rest).  [An  altera- 
tion of  the  earlier  INTERESS,  app.  alter  the  cognate 
r'.  interest  (1290  in  Godef.',  mod.F.  intiret,  app. 
a  sb.  use  of  L.  interest  it  makes  a  difference,  con- 
cerns, matters,  is  of  importance,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres.  indie,  (used  impersonally)  of  the  vb.,  of  which 
the  infinitive  interesse  was  used  as  a  sb.  in  med.L., 
and  in  the  other  Romanic  langs.  and  ME. 

There  is  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  history  of  this  word, 
first  as  to  the  adoption  of  L.  interest  as  a  sb.,  arid 
as  to  the  history  of  the  OF.  sense  '  damage,  loss '.  No  other 
sense  is  recorded  in  Fr.  until  the  i6th  c.  As  this  u;is  not 
the  i5th  c.  sense  of  Eng.  interess(e,  it  is  curious  that  the 
form  of  the  French  word  should  have  aflected  the  Eng. 
The  relations  between  the  sense-development  in  French  and 
English  in  i5-i7thc.  are  also  far  from  clear.) 

1.  The  relation  of  being  objectively  concerned  in 
something,  by  having  a  right  or  title  to,  a  claim 
upon,  or  a  share  in. 

a.  The  fact  or  relation  of  being  legally  con- 
cerned ;  legal  concern  in  a  thing ;  esp.  right  or 
title  to  property,  or  to  some  of  the  uses  or  benefits 
pertaining  to  property  ;  =  INTEREST  sb.  I. 

1450  Kails  Parlt.  V.  185/1  Noon  of  yourc  Liege  peple 
hafuyng  interest,  right  or  title,  of  or  in  ony  of  the  premisses. 
1478  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  No.  814  III.  222  He  never 
knywe  ..that  I  hadde  any  clayme  or  entrest  in  the  maner  off 
Heylesdon.  1523  KITZHERB.  Xntv.  ^  b,  Their  tytell  and  in- 
terest grewe  by  enlierytaunce.  1571  Wilts  <\-  /'- 
I  Sin  tees  1835)352,  I  gyue  to  John  Stephen.. all  my  qua/Tell 
£<  anj  . .  ^  iny  whole  interest  and  good  will  of  my  Quarrell. 
'593  SHAHS.  2  //.•//.  (7,  in.  i.  84  All  your  Interest  in  those 
Territories  Is  vtterly  bereft  you.  1628  <  'OKK.  ( '«  List.  345  b, 
Interesse  . .  in  legal!  vndentanding  Estates, 

Ki^hr-.  ruid  Titles,  that  a  man  hath  of,  in,  to,  or  out  of  Lands, 
for  he  is  truly  said  to  haue  an  intcrrst  in  them.     1653  llor.- 
CKOFT  PrtKOpins,  Goth,  ll'urs  IV.  139  They  transport  many 
Families  to  the  Francks,  who  plant  them  in  desert  Countries, 
and  upon  that  ground  pretend  an  interest  to  the  Island. 
1767  111  ACKSTOXE  Comm.  II.  xx.  323  The  •:  ; 
nm>t  he  equal  in  quantity ;  not  of  value  ..  but  nf  interest; 
as  fee-simple  for  fee-simple.    1858  Lr>.  ST.  1 
/»'/{•.  I'rof.  Lam  xv.  101  You  should  always,  before  granting 
a  lease,  consider  what  interest  you  have  in  the  estate. 

Jif-    '549  COVKKDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  /'<ir.  7 
leu'ing  the  Gospel!,  haue  through  Haptism 

1600  SHAKS. -•/.  )'.  L.  v.i.B'  ne,  there- 

is  a  youth  heere  in  the  Forrest  layes  claime  to  yon 
I,  I  know  who  'tis  :  he  hath  no  interest  in  n. 

1632  J.  HAV«AKH  tr.  /Hmuti's  Kivmeita    ;j  One  who  next 

tin    Kin-  Ills  Father,  claimed  greatest  interest  in  P ,  for 

Mm   up  from   his  in&ncie.     <n68o 

Klefh.  in  Miwn  r.  165  Proud  of  his  Int'resl  i 
so  miraculous  a  Story. 

b.  Right  or  title  to  spiritual  privi! 

1607  HlKHON    ins.  I.    48'.'  A  frr'-d il   i-  "    ' 


INTEREST. 

i      IMIII.        1675 
'   1716 

.     i  ;  i  ;  I  II.  i  .  ,    I  i  !    liim  mil 

c.  Right  or  title  to*  shue  in  something;  share, 
part. 

<  1586  c1 1 .  -tin 

:  .-; 

Kith.  ///,    n.  ii.  47    Ah  [I)  in  thy 

-..   As   I    h.,,1   ']   .  .'">:! 

•  your 
i.imi- 
liarilie.     1635  J.  HAYWAKH  tr.  / 

I  ;uii  sorry  l!i:it  h«  i   1  1781 

CuWl'KK   Cf>n-'i-r\,t(.  7)  A  IVrsiaii.    In'.;  'M  ;ui  ii  : 

fd.  Participation  or  share  in  doing  sorm  thing 
or  the  production  of  some  result.    . 
1660  Itovi.K  A'<-7"  A"-i/.  /Y/y.f.  Mi  h.  •* 
that  . .  the  Figure  of  itu:  \ 
this  odde  Phenomenon.     1671  FI..V.  i  i 

Great  is  the    Interest  of  V.  a.     1709  K. 

HAUKSHKK  /'hys.  Mi't  /;.  A'  r/.  v. 
stration  of  the  InHnmi.  ••  and   JIM 

Phu:n  omen  a.     a  1748  \V  n  :  '  ihc 

degrees  of  influence,  tli;u  <  lit  h.t\c  in  p) 

ine;  the  effect,  and  the  proper  agency  and  inl<  >• 
tin  i  >  i  i  i . 

e.  esf.  A  pecuniary  share  or  stake  in,  or  cliim 
upon  anything;  the  relation  of  Iicing  a  part-owner 
oi  property,  a  shareholder  or  bondholder  in  a  com- 
mercial or  financial  undertaking,  or  the  like. 

1674  tr.  Jlfnr/init-rt's  I  'oy.  A/.  Countries  2  1-  > 
selfloa  Friend  of  mine  v. !  In  that 

affair,  and  to  desire  liis  . \lL-ilutti.u  l"  r       -  1767 

BLACKSTONE  CV//.-W.  II.   xxx.  461    A  ] 

large  sums  without  having  any  ijrojK.-rty  <..n  lw:iui,  uliich 
were  called  insurances,  interest  prno  i>it,'r,  st.  18x4  J.  MAK- 
HHALL  Ccwj/.  ('//«.  (x8M>  345  The  l'lanler\  liatik  of 
Georgia  is  not  the  state  of  < 

an  interest  in  it.  1863  KIM.IAKK  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xiv.  239 
He  was  a  buyer  and  seller  of  those  fr.ii.tii  >ual  and  volatile 
interests  in  trading  adventures  which  go  hy  the  name  of 
'  shares  \  1890  K-  >i  .  •  '  •''>)  7  v/!  ^'e 

had  ..  bought  up  all  the  'interests',   ll  ,  half 

shares,  and  quarter  shares,  on  or  near  the  supposed  run  of 
gold  that  we  had  struck. 

2.  The  relation  of  being  concerned  or  affected  in 
respect  of  advantage  or  detriment ;  esp.  an  advan- 
tageous relation  of  this  kind. 

a  1533  Ln.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk,  M.  Aurel.  Let.  v.  (R.>, 
Without  interest  we  commit  smne,  seeyng  peyne  conn 
withall.  1600  E.  I'.i.oiM  tr.  ( '^n.-^i^io  55  '* '''^  «  as  none 
in  Lisbone  but  had  some  interest  in  this  warre,  who  st>  had 
not  his  sonne  there,  had  his  father;.,  the  traders  ._.  did 
venture  their  wealth  in  it.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  iv.  ii.  365 
What's  thy  interest  In  this  sad  wracke?  1639'!'.  B*UOII  tr. 
-  --  ...,,, 

e  an 
MifcM^ & , :t  for 

my  reward  to  be  honoured  \\ith   Miss  Sophia'*  hand  as  a 

partner.     1780  BI-RKK  Corr.  (1844'  II.  369  No  people  opght 

to  be  permitted  to  live  in  a  country,  who  art-  not  permitted 

to  have  an  interest  in  its  welfare.     1815.!.  \V.  < 

C.  Paf-t-rs  (1884)  I.  iii.  66Castlercagh  says  what  mimM  bM 

FouchJ  now  to  tell  a  lie?     1840  MACAL-LAV  HIM. 

II.  39  Persons  who  were  bound  by  strong  tus  ..I  mienst  (« 

the  government. 

b.  That  which  is  to  or  for  the    advantage  of 


. 
any  one;  good,  benefit,  profit,  advantnor. 

1579   FEN-ION  Cuicdard.  III.   129  Carieil  with  Mini. r.  io 
respectes   touching  their  intcre-ts   and   deajtea   ['articular. 
1605  SHAKS.  Mac/:  I.  ii.  64  No  more  that  Thane  . 
shall  deceiue  Our   Bosome  interest.     1691   NORBIS  tract. 
Vise,  it  Is  not  every-  thing  almost  reckoned  Profitable  only 
so  far  as  it  conduces  to  some  Temporal    Interest?     1724 


1855  PRF.SCOTT  rhilif  If,  u.  vii.  (1857)  278  I  > 
the  interests  both  of  the  king  and  of  rehgion.     1884  Lam 
Times  1.XXVI1.  n  i  It  is  the  inteu-st  ol  ihe  keeper  of  an 
asylum  to  retard  or  conceal  tin  nxuvery  of  Ins  p.itient. 

C.  Jit  the  interest  ,intfres/^  of:  on  the  side  of 
what  is  advantageous  or  beneficial  to. 

1716  A.DDISON  1-nrhMtr  No.  4  P  i  The  Women  of  our 
Island,  who  are  the  most  eminent  for  Virtue  and  good 
are  in  the  Interest  of  the  pres,  , ,  t.     W  Swl« 


in  me  irueroi    uu  n.st  ..  '.....,,  »•• -  j- 

cuirem-y)  of  enlightened  patriotism.  1884  Man,/:.  I:  tan, 
27  Mays/1  In  the  interests  of  humanity  there  Is  no  need 
to  regret  the  ch 

3    A  thin"  in  which  one  has  an  inl 

1618  BOLTON  Flan:  III.  xiv.  i  rn  ;'  I  1  ,f,  Veiy  many  si 

1659 


•Sisl.'l 
ilary  v  • 
life  iBsoCvKivih  dlltr-d.  Pamf 


i-i.ir.'  atl.-ntion  ai 

4      \    businiss  cnuse,   m    principle,  in   which-   a 
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INTEREST. 

number  of  persons  are  interested;  the  party  in- 
terested in  such  a  business  or  prineiple ;  a  party 
having  a  common  interest  ;  a  religious  or  political 
party,  bu  \ion,  etc. 

1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden1  I.  246  He  will  be  regarded 
as  y*  great  patron  of  >•*  protestanl  Interest.     1679  in  Puller 
1843'  •!  x>  [This]  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  Protestant  interest.      1714  POPF,  Let.  t/<  t/u  llpi^.— 
8  June,  He  said  thai  I  was  enter'd  into  a  cabal  with  Dean 
and  other-,  to  write  against  the  Whig  Interest.     1725 
DE  FOF.  I'oy,  rjttnd  /rtv/,/tiS4o)  28  Caballing  and  forming 
an  interest  among  the  men.     1735  BOLINGBROKE  /.,•/.'.  Sin,/. 
Hist.  ii.  (1752)  39  The  notion  ofcreating  a  new,  that  is,  a 
moneyed  interest,  ]  ! .    ^30 

\ELI  CAas.  /,  III.  iv.  38  The  cabinet  was  divided  by 
two  opposite  interests.     1891  /  ,  Apr.  4/7  The 

banking  interest  in  the  City  is  known  to  be  averse  to  the 
change.     1893  Daily  .V.  M  28  Feb.  4/7  Mr.  Gladstone.. said 
lhat  interests  were  always  awake,  while  the  count, 
often  slumbered  and  slept. 

5.  Regard   to  one's   own   profit   or   advantage ; 
selfish  pursuit  of  one's  own  welfare;  =SELF-IX- 

TEREST. 

1622  MAI.BE  tr.  Altaian's  Guzman  d'Alf.  II.  xx.4a,  Loue, 
interest,  and  feare,  are  those  three  ropes  that  halter  lustice. 
1639  S.  Or  VE:KI,ER  tr.  Camus'  Aifmir.  E'.vnts  ij,  1  love 
you  without  interest,  without  pretence,  and  without  any 
other  desire,  then  to  see  you.  1734  tr.  AW/;Vi-  Atic.  ///.*/. 
V.  25  The  more  she  was  above  interest  the  more  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  ambition,  a  1839  PRAF.U  Poems  (1864)  II. 
102  The  coil  That  interest  flings  upon  our  hearts. 

6.  Influence  due  to  personal  connexion;  power 
of  influencing  the  action  of  others;  personal  influ- 
ence with  (f  i>i)  a  person  or  body  of  persons.     To 
make  interest,  to  bring  personal  influence  to  bear. 

[1596  SHAKS.  Mtrch.  I',  in.  ii.  224  Lorenzo  and  Salerio, 
welcome  hether,  If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  heere 
Haue  power  to  bid  you  welcome.)  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr. 
Cmettagfie  202  Those  magistrates  were  mechanicke  men, 
in  whom  feare  hath  a  more  interest,  then  the  respect  of  a 
King.  1653  Act  Goiit.  Comm-M.  45  Several  persons  of  In- 
terest  and  Fidelity  in  this  Commonwealth.  1676  tr.  Gtiil- 
latiere's  ]'oy.  Athens  365  Her  interest  with  him  is  such, 
that  she  governs  him  absolutely.  1700  STRITI:  Ann.  Kef. 
I.  ii.  50  Early  interest  was  made  with  Elizabeth  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  religion.  1733  True  Briton  No.  56.  488 
The  Author  made  no  Interest  (as  the  Phrase  goes),  That  is 
to  say,  was  so  Civil  to  . .  his  Colemporaries,  as  to  suppose 
they  were  qualify'd  to  hear  and  see  for  themsehvs.  1761 
Hi  ME  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi.  293  To  raise  the  people  in  the 
counties . . »  here  his  interest  lay. 

7.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  concerned  or  has  a 
personal  concern  in  any  tiling ;  hence,  the  state  of 
feeling  proper  to  such  a  relation,  or  a  particular 
form  or  instance  of  it ;  a  feeling  of  concern  for  or 
curiosity  about  a  person  or  thing. 

1771  MACKENZIE  Man  Feel,  vii.  (1803)  9  There  are  certain 
interests,  which  the  world  supposes  every  man  to  have.  1811 
Ora  ft  Jut,  IV.  115  No  one  ever  appeared  to  take  an  in- 


Novel  i.  xi,  I  should  be  glad  . .  to  see  you  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  duties  which  . .  you  may  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. 1879  MORLF.V  ISurke  x.  209  The  contentiousness  is 
not  . .  rapid  enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  a  practical  as- 
sembly. 1898  A.  W.  W.  DALE  Life  of  R.  W.  bale  i.  8  He 
was  a  man  with  wide  interests. 

b.  transf.  of  things  :  Power  of  exciting  this  feel- 
ing, interesting  character  or  quality. 

1821  MACKINTOSH  Bacon  ,$•  Locke  Wks.  1846  I.  321  The 
confutation  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer . .  has  long  lost  all  interest 
1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  135  Questions  of  great  inter- 


- _ —     «.ijr    utu\.i.         ItKJVJ 

Ahinch.  Ex/a*.  3  Nov.  3/1  The  Quarterly  for  October  is 
exceptionally  strong  in  literary  interest,  but  the  interest  is 
not  wholly  of  a  pleasant  kind.  1895  F.  HALL  Two  Trifles 
in,  A  short  article  on  a  province  of  English  philology  which 
is,  to  me  . .  one  of  interest. 

8.  The  fact  or  quality  of  mattering  or  being  of 
importance  (as  belonging  to  things);  concernment, 
importance. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  35  The  conscience  . .  is 
already  violated  when  to  moral  good  or  evil  we  oppose 
things  possessing  no  moral  interest.  1845  M'CuLLOCH  Taxa- 
tion in.  i.  (1852)  415  However  important,  these,  after  all, 
are  matters  of  subordinate  interest. 

II.  Senses  related  to  med.L.  interesse,  as  used  by 
Matthew  Paris  a  1259,  and  frequently  from  I.^th  c. 
(see  Dn  Cange),  in  the  phrase  damna  et  interesse, 
in  French  legal  phraseology  dommages  et  intirits, 
the  indemnity  due  to  any  one  for  the  damage 
and  prejudice  done  tohim.  Cf.  OF.  interest  (1290 
in  Ciodef.)  in  sense  '  damage  ',  also  recompense  for 
damage  .lone  or  caused,  'damages'.  In  sense  10 
F.  interest  (now  intfrtf)  occurs  in  Rabelais,  1535. 

f9.  Injury,  detriment.  b.  Compensation' for 
injury,  'damages'.  (F.  dominates  et  intcrfts  see 
I.ittre,  Intfrtt  2C),  med.L.  ,/amna  et  interesse  ) 
Ol>s.  rare. 

1*1259  MATT.  PARIS  Citron.  612  (Du  Cange)  Propter 
usuras,  po-nas,  &  Interesse.  1274  Ac.,uittMue  to  £,!•,„.  1 
(Kymtr  fvatra  II.  34)  Tam  super  principal!  qiiam  super 
inslibu,  dampou  &  interessc  refunden  i: 

1489  | see  'dan  jj  3j 

'"575  payna't  Practickt  (1754)  178  Tin- 


394 

gude  richt  and  just  actioun  nganis  the  with-halder  of  tli« 
saidis  landis  or  gudis,  for  the  dunnage,  skaith  and  i 
quhilk  he  may  stimcientlie  prove  that  he  sustenit  throw  the 
wanting  of  the  proffeitis  of  the  saidis  landis  or  gudis.     IHd. 
17.,  II  f  sail  !>e  haldin  to  pay  to  the  uther  partie  the  foils:, i,l 
pane,  as  damnan  and  interest.     1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  II. 
xii.  11632)  293  How  can  this  (be  done]  ..  without  v 
interest  and  manifest  derogation  from  his  divine  greatnes.se  V 
1607  1  tr.  Gmtlart's  Altm.  Hist.  14  Untill  the 

full  payment  of  the  fines,  charges,  damage  and  interest  ad- 
judged, as  well  to  the  King;  as  to  the  said  parties. 

10.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  lent  (the 
principal),  or  for  forbearance  of  a  debt,  according 
to  a  fixed  ratio  (rate per  cent.). 

Interest  is  paid  at  fixed  intervals,  usually  once  or  twice  in 
the  year.  Simple  interest  is  the  interest  paid  on  the  prin- 
cipal as  lent.  Compound  <  t  compounded)  interest  (interest 
itpon  interest^,  is  the  interest  eventually  paid  on  a  principal 
periodically  increased  by  the  addition  of  each  fresh  amount 
of  interest  as  it  becomes  due  and  remains  unpaid.  Interest 
in  this  sense  was  formerly  called  nsitry,  a  name  still  applied 
when  interest  is  charged  at  a  rate  beyond  what  is  considered 
legitimate  or  just. 

In  med.L.  interesse  (Interest^  differed  from  nsttra  (Usury) 
in  that  the  latter  was  avowedly  a  charge  for  the  use  of 
money,  w  hich  was  forbidden  by  the  Canon  Law ;  whereas 
originally  '  interesse  refers  to  the  compensation  which  under 
the  Roman  Law,  was  due  by  the  debtor  who  had  made 
default.  The  measure  of  compensation  was  id  quod  interest, 
the  difference  between  the  creditor's  position  in  consequence 
of  the  debtor's  laches  and  the  position  which  might  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  debtor's  fulfilment  of  his  obligation '.  This  com- 
pensation was  always  permissible  when  it  could  be  shown 
that  such  loss  had  really  arisen  (dawnniii  emergent). 
At  a  later  period,  litcrnm  cessans — loss  of  profit  through 
inability  to  reinvest — was  also  recognized  as  giving  a  claim 
to  interesse ;  both  cases  appear  to  be  included  in  the 
formula  dnnnia  et  interesse.  The  interesse  was  originally 
a  fixed  sum  specified  in  the  contract ;  but  a  percentage 
reckoned  periodically,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  creditor's 
loss,  was  afterwards  substituted  (as  sometimes  in  England 
in  the  first  half  of  the  131)1  cent.).  Interest  in  the  modern 
sense  was  first  sanctioned  by  law  (though  apparently  under 
cover  of  the  medieval  theory)  by  37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  (see 
quot.  1545);  this  statute  was  repealed  in  1552,  but  re- 
enacted  in  1571.  (See  W.  J.  ASHLEY  Eiigl.  Kcan.  Hist. 
Middle  Ages  II.  397,466,  and  I.  S.  LEADAM  in  Diet.  Pol. 
F.con.,  1896,  II.  429.) 

[1529  see  INTKRESS  so.  4  :  '  money  repayde  with  interesse  '.) 
IS4S  Actyj  Hen.  I'lll,  c.  9  §  3  Be  it  also  enacted .. that  no 
person  or  persons  . .  by  way  or  meane  of  any  corrupte  bar- 
gayne,  loone,  eschaunge,  chevisaunce,  shifte,  interest  of  any 
wares,  .accepte  or  take,  in  lucreor  gaynes,for  the  forliearinge 
or  givinge  daye  of  payment  of  one  hole  yere  of  and  for  his 
or  their  money  . .  above  the  sume  of  tenne  poundes  in  the 
hundred.  1555  W.  WATREMAK  Fardlc  Facions  i.  v.  71  It  was 
not  thought  to  bee  Justice,  that  the  man  of  warre  . .  should 
for  an  enterest  of  lone,  bee  throwen  into  prisone.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  I  205  To  borowmonie  vpon  interest  to  paie  my 


1586  T.  B.  La  Primmiii.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  497  Interest, 
o<t  profit  of  monie,  when  as  it  hath  been  alwaies  unplea- 
sant in  the  sight  of  God,  who  forbiddeth  all  kinde  of 
usurie  whatsoever  it  be.  1590  RECORDE,  etc.  C,r.  Artt 


onely.  Interest  compound  is  that  which  is  counted  for  the 
Principall,  together  with  the  Arrerage.  1398  I.  D.  tr.  ].e 
Roy's  Aristotle's  Politiqrcs  52  Men  haue  now  inuented 
interest  in  steed  of  vsury.  1632  MASSINGER  City  Madam  i. 
iii.  fiuilt  with  other  men's  moneys  Ta'en  up  at  interest. 
1660  WILI.SI-ORD  Scales  Comm.  59  Decimall  Tables  of  com- 
pounded Interest.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxx.  454 
When  money  is  lent  on  a  contract  to  receive  . .  an  increase 
by  way_  of  compensation  for  the  use  ;  which  is  generally 
called  interest  by  those  who  think  it  lawful,  and  usury  by 


together,  as  it  becomes  due.  1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  K(on. 
vi.  52  When  the  rate  is  above  five  or  six  per  cent.,  it  will  be 
to  some  extent  not  true  interest,  but  compensation  for  the 
risk  of  losing  the  capital  altogether.  1879  J.  T.  ROGERS  in 
Cassell's  Tec/in.  Kduc.  IV.  14/1  Interest  is  the  reward 
which  a  man  obtains  for  allowing  another  to'  use  his  pro- 
perty. 1881  N.  T.  (R.V.)  Matt.  xxv.  27  At  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  back  mine  own  with  interest  Ii6n 
usury). 

b.  Jig.  esp.  in  phr.  with  interest,  with  increase 
or  augmentation. 

1589  NASIIF.  Pasgni/l  f,  Marf.  n  When  I  lacke  matter  to 
talke  of,  I  may  resort  hether  [to  the  Exchange]  to  take  vp 
a  little  newes  at  interest.  15918  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  iii.  49 
You  shall  haue  your  desires,  with  interest.  1601  7MARSTON 
Pasqitilfif  Kath.  it.  30,  I  doe  returne  your  wish  With  ample 
interest  of  beatitude.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 
131  He  paid  the  imperialists  with  interest.  1850  W.  lux  ix<; 
Goldsmith  xxxviii.  364  The  latter  . .  returned  the  blows 
with  interest.  1890  Spectator  24  May  715/1  They  never 
seem  to  have  put  out  their  ideas  to  interest,  but  kept  them 
wrapped  up  in  napkins  till  they  forgot  their  existence. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  a.*  interest-bearing, charge, 
policy;  interest-money  =  sense  10. 

1618  liarucvtlfs  Afitil.  C  iij  b.  The  interest-money  came 

a  that  height,  that  the  State  of  the  whole  seemed  desperate. 


-ti  sinister  interest,  ana  interest-begotten  pre- 
judice.    1848  ARNOUI.D  Mar.  Insur.  (1866)  I.  I.  v.  217  An 
t  policy  is  one  that  shows  by  its  form  that  the  assured 
has  a  real,  substantial  interest  in  the  thing  insured.    1894  W. 
ID  in  ll'tstm.  C,n~.  7  .May  -.•  'i    I  he  watchword  of  the 
Coxeyite  agitation  is  '  D.-ath  to  the  intercsl-bearinc  bond  !  ' 


1895   Outing   lU.  S\)  XXVI. 

INK-I.  ,t  money  gruffly. 


Johann    rrceivoil    lh,- 


INTERESTED. 

Interest  (i-nten'-st),  v.  [An  alteration  of  the 
earlier  INTEREST  r-.,  after  INTEHEST  sl>. 

(It  has  been  suggested  that  the  change  might  be  partly 
due  to  confusion  with  interes-t—interessf-ed  pa.  t.  of  K-. 
TERESS;  cf.  liaise,  hoist,  gruff,  graft,  in/etiff,  infefl.\\ 

1.  trans.  To  invest  (a  person)  with  a  share  in  or 
title    to    something,   esp.    a    spiritual    privilege. 
Const,  in  (t'o,  »'«'•>,  unto). 

1610    DONNE  Pseudo-Martyr  152    Sufficient  cause  to  in 
title   and    interest   a  man    in   the   crowne  of  many; 
1614  T.  ADAMS  He-Ms   Banquet   56  Depriuing  the. 
some  comfort  or  right,  which  the  inuiolable  !„•>*•  of  Cod, 
hath  interested  them  to.     1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.   xv.  326 
Aurora  ravish'd  him..  And  interested  him  amongst  the 
Gods.    01639  W.  WII.VIFI.EY  Prototypes  i.  xx.    11640!  203 
Let   us  strive  to  interest  ourselves  into  Gods  blessing  on 
the  godly.     Ibid,  xxi.  264   Benefits  ..  to  him  ih.-.t  inti 
himselfe  to  them  by  getting  into  Christ.     1834  J.  BROWN 
Lett.  Saudi/.  I.  220  The  interesting  a  sinner  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  takes  away  the  irritating  power 
of  the  divine  law.   a  1864  J.  D.  BURNS  Mem.  ft  Kern.  (1879) 
338  By  faith  we  become  interested  in  the  propitiation. 

2.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  have  an  objective  in- 
terest or  concern  in  the  progress  or  fate  of  a  matter ; 
to  involve ;  chiefly  in  pass,  to  lie  interested. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  %  Mar.  2  b,  When  they  think  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  cause,  or  induced  by  any  prinate 
obligation.  1620  BRF.NT  tr.  Sarfi's  Hist.  Council  '1'rcnt 
(1676)  451  All  was  concluded  ..  without  interesting  the 
1'opes  authority.  1656  BAXTER  Reformed  Pastor  iv.  74 
They  will  ..  interest  piety  itself  with  their  faults.  1727 
I.ARDNF.R  ll'its.  (1838)  I.  157  Pilate  finding  they  interested 
their  religion  in  this  cause,  and  that  they  were  resolute  in 
it,  became  afraid  he  must  ..  submit  to  them.  1781  GIBBON 
DecL  ff  F.  xxviii.  III.  79  The  emperor  himself  was  interested 
not  to  deface  the  splendour  of  his  own  cities.  1886  Law 
AY/.  32  Ch.  Div.  48  The  landlord  ..  is  interested  in 
lhat  tne  liquidators  discharge  their  duty  properly. 

3.  Of  a  thing :  To  concern ;  to  affect ;  to  relate 
to.   rare  or  Obsolescent, 

1638  DICBY  Lett.  cone.  Kelig.  ii.  (1651)  9  Their  private 
,    opinions . .  doe  not  interest  our  beliefs.  1798  MALTHVS  Poftil. 
IV.   xii.  (1806)  II.  497  The  subject  ..  interests  the  question 
of  human  happiness  so  nearly.     1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv. 
\    Diary  II.  161  The  news  of  the  morning  principally  inter- 
|    ested  the  Crown  Prince.    1864  Scotsman  10  Dec.,  It  is  matter 
[    for  deep  regret  that,  .the  case,  .has  so  little  interested  those 
whom  it  most  interests. 

4.  To  cause  (any  one)  to  take  a  personal  interest, 
share,  or  part  in   (a  scheme,   business,  etc.) ;   to 
induce  to  participate  in ;  to  engage  in.    reft.  To 
lake  active  pait  in. 

1630  CAPT.  SMITH  Trav.  fy  Adv.,  Disc.  Voy.  Guiann  49 
.  After  his  returne  for  England,  he  endeavoured  by  his  best 
abilities  to  interest  his  Countreyand  state  in  those  faire  Re- 
gions. 1647  Manifesto  10  June  in  Carlyle'sCroimvelt,  They 
seek  to  interest  in  their  design  the  City  of  London.  1601  T. 
H[ALE)  Ace.  AYw  Invent.  2  Their  first  interesting  them- 
selves in  this  undertaking.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  "Medals 
(J.),  This  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in 
marriages.  Mod.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  interest 
myself  in  his  behalf. 

5.  To  affect  with  a  feeling  of  concern  ;  to  stimu- 
late to  sympathetic  feeling ;  to  excite  the  curiosity 
or  attention  of.     (Prob.  a  back-formation  from  IN- 
TKUESTKD///.  a.  3.) 

[1748  Ansons  Voy.  ill.  vi.  348  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  ajl  interested  about  us.]  1780  BENTHAM  Piiiic.  I.efisl. 
xviii.  §  57  By  what  other  means  should  an  object  engage  or 
fix  a  man's  attention,  unless  by  interesting  him  ?  1791  MRS. 
RADCLIFFE  Rout. Forest  ix,  She  had  been  too  much  interested 
by_the  events  of  the  moment.  1830  GALT  Latvrie  T.  iv. 
viii.  i 1849)  *72  Something  in  his  appearance,  .interested  my 
attention.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neiglio.  i.  (1878)  6, 
I  wanted  to  interest  myself  in  it.  1868  DICKENS  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  334  Your  account  of  the  first  night  interested  me 
immensely. 

Interestabrlity.  rare-',  [f.  *inieresl-able 
(f.  INTEREST  v.  :  see  -ITY.]  Capability  of  being 
interested. 

1811  W.TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  (1843)  II.  343  It  did 
not  again  absorb  all  my  interestability. 

Interested  ;i'ntcrest«l),///.  a.  [f.  INTEREST 
11.  +  -ED  '.] 

1.  Concerned,  affected;   having  an  interest,  con- 
cern, or  share  in  something. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.v.,  One  interested  in  the  funds.  An 
interested  witness,  a  1834  J.  BROOKS  in  D.  A.  Wells  Burden 
ff  Strength  (1864)  34  Substitute  skilful,  intelligent,  interested 
free  labor  for  unskilled,  ignorant,  and  uninterested  slave 
labor.  1844  WILLIAMS  Real  Prof.  (1877)  207  The  evidence 
of  interested  persons  is  now  received,  and  its  value  estimated 
according  to  its  worth.  1887  MOLOKEY  j'oresti-y  If.  Afr. 
vi.  126  With  an  issue  to  the  interested  of  having  . .  to  pay 
freight  only  on  good  marketable  stuff. 

2.  Influenced  by  considerations  of  personal  advan- 
tage; moved  by  self-interest ;  self-seeking,  self-in- 
terested.    (The  opposite  of  disinterested) 

1705  STANHOPF.  Parafhr.  I.  34  Dissembled  or  interested 
Homage  of  Rulers  or  Rabbies.  1771  MACKENZIE  Man 
Feel.  Iv.  (1803!  91  The  world  is,  in  general,  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking.  1855  THACKERAY  Nnvcomes  II.  213  The 
wretched  consequences  of  interested  marriages.  1853 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Kn§.  xxi.  IV.  555  He  was  generally  thought 
interested  and  grasping. 

3.  Characterized   by  a  feeling  of  concern,  sym- 
pathy, or  curiosity. 

1665  PRPYS  Corr.  4  Sept.,  No  day  hath  passed . .  without  my 
most  interested  wishes  for  your  health.  1729  Bi'TLiui.SV-rw. 
Wks.  _  1874  II.  Pref.  23  The  very  idea  of  an  interested 
pursuit  necessarily  presupposes  particular  passions  or  appe- 
tites. 1753  SMOLI.KTT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  18/1  He  thought 


INTERESTEDLY. 

she  would  . .  have  betrayed  some  interested  symptom  ;  lhat 
hf  i  fact:  would  have  undergone  .some  favourable  suffusion. 
1806  SVRK  Witttfr  in  Lond.  {ed.  3}  III.  35  '  U  he  alive?' 
iviiJ  Beltoni  with  interested  emotion.  JAW.  They  found  in  me 
an  interested  auditor. 

Interestedly  (i-nterestddli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY-.]  In  an  interested  manner;  through  self- 
interest  ;  with  interest  or  concern. 

1765  EAKI.  BUCKINGHAM  in  Lett.  C^tess  Suffolk  (1824)  II. 
;o?  Lamenting  that  others  interestedly  refuse  me  any  return 
fur  what  I  in  some  sort  interestedly  did.  1782  R.  CUMBER- 
LAND .-/  need.  (1787)  I.  9.  1827  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Reg.  277/1 
The  interestedly  slow  movements  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
1859  LANG  Wand.  India  258,  I  do  not  speak  interestedly. 
1  have  us  much  already  on  my  hands  as  I  can  perform, 
if  not  more.  1886  Miss  BKOUOHTOM  Dr.  Cupid  I.  vii.  114 
A  figure  \vho.->e  mantcuvres  are  interestedly  watched  by  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Interestedness  (rnteresU'-dncs).  ff.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  in- 
terested ;  esp.  of  being  moved  by  interested  motives 
(the  opposite  of  disinterestedness], 

i7itiSHAHhsu.   Cfutrac.   (1737)   II.  H.   11.  §   2.    140  The 
Affections  which  ..constitute  whatever  we  call  Interested- 
neiw  or  Self-Love.     1757  H.  WALPOLK  Mem.  Gco.  //,  Apr., 
HU[ Pitt's]  ambition  was  glaring;  his  interestcdoMi  not  even 
>ptuiuu>.      1788  A.  MACDONALD  Misc.  Serin.  (1790)  50  Too 
much  iDterestedness  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighbour  is  less     j 
supportable  than  absolute  indifference.    1882  j.  HA\\  IHOUNL; 
l:ort.  Fool  i.  xxi,  The  passion,  wholly  free,  .from  any  lower    j 
form  of  inlerestedness. 

Tnterester.  rare.  [f.  INTEREST  v.  +  -EK*.] 
One  who  interests;  in  quot.  1701,  f  One  who 
interests  himself  in  behalf  of  others. 

,11701  SKDLEY  Grumbler  i.  Wks.  1778  II.  206  Gri.  Pray 
who  are  they  that  say  so?  Ari.  Some  persons  who  interest 
themselves  in  your  behalf.  Gri.  I  don't  care  a  rush  for 
them.  The  world  is  full  of  nothing  but  these  interesters, 
who  at  the  butiom  value  us  no  more,  than  John-a-Nokes 
and  Tom-a-Styles. 

Interesting  (rnterestin),  ///.  a.  [f.  INTEBEST 
v.  +  -INC;  -.  Formerly,  and  still  dialectally,  in- 
Urc'sting.]  That  interests. 

•f*  1.  That  concerns,  touches,  affects,  or  is  of  im- 
portance; important.  Obs. 

1711  SHAFTKSB.  Charae.  (1737)  Jl.  u.  n.  §  2.  155  That 
Passion  which  is  esteem'd  peculiarly  interesting ;  as  having 
for  its  Aim  the  Possession  of  Wealth.  1769  Juniits  Lett, 
(1804)  I.  -2  In  defence  of  what  they  thought  most  dear  and 
interesting  to  themselves.  1773  MRS.  CHAPONE  Improu. 
Mind  (1774)  I.  112  A  woman,  .thought  meanly  of  in  points 
the  most  interesting  to  her  honour.  1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Prii>. 
niary  II.  460  It  is  extremely  interesting  that  at  this  time 
you  should  be  well  informed. 

2.  Adapted  to  excite  interest ;  having  the  quali- 
ties which  rouse  curiosity,  engage  attention,  or 
appeal  to  the  emotions;  of  interest. 

1768  Si  LKSE  Sent.  Joum.  (1778)  I.  48  (Remise  Door  i.)  It 
was  a  face  of  about  six  and  twenty  . .  it  was  not  critically 
handsome,  but  there  was  that  in  it,  which  ..  attached  me 
much  more  to  it — it  was  interesting.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  «y 
/*'.  x.xxi.  III.  202  The  interesting  and  original  picture  of  the 
manners  of  Rome.  1843  BETHUNI-;  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  37 
A  long  and  interesting  conversation.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  i.  1. 66  The  Irish.,  were  distinguished  by  qualities  which 
tend  to  make  men  interesting  rather  than  prosperous.  1882 
M.  ARNOLD  in  igt/t  Cent.  Aug.  222  All  knowledge  is  interest- 
ing to  a  wise  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  interesting  j 
to  all  men. 

Interestingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
an  interesting  manner,  so  as  to  interest. 

1811  SHKLLKY  St.  tn>yne\\\.  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I.  174  The 
thrilling  accents  of  her  interestingly  sweet  voice.  i8zi 
C AMI-BELL  in  AVw  MotUkfy  JAj&r.  I.  387  None  of  them 
appeal  more  interestingly  to  the  heart.  1888  BUKGON  Lircs 
12  Gd.  Men  II.  83  Another  friend,  .writes  thus  interestingly 
concerning  him. 

I'nterestingness.  [f.  as  prec.  t-  -XESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  interesting. 

1759  ADAM  SMITH  Mor.  Sent.  II.  vi.  §  3.  107  [The  axej  the 
emblem  of  having  been  beheaded,  which  is  engraved  under 
those  [heads]. .  sheds  a  real  dignity  and  interest  ing  ness  over 
their  characters.  1881  i<)thCent.  May  788  The  interesting- 
ness  of  commonplace  lives  is  insisted  on.  1884  Spectator 
N ...  J<>03.  212  The  Times  under  his  management  failed  in 
taterestiogness. 

Tnterestless,  a.  rare,  [f.  INTEREST  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  interest. 

1886  Sat.  Ra>.  17  July  103  The  passionless,  humourless, 
interestless  'analysis  \ 

Interface  .i'nUifcfs).    [f.  INTER  zb  +  FACE.] 

A  surface  lying  between  two  portions  of  matter  or 
space,  and  forming  their  common  boundary. 

1882  UoiTO.MLKV  Hydrost.  13  The  term  interface  denotes 

a  face  of  separation,   plane  or  curved,  between   two  con- 

i    jioiti-ms  of  the  same  substance.     1883  G.  CHRVSTAL 

•\yeL  Brit.  XV.  264/1  The  interface  of  the  two  liquids 

in  the  axial  line. 

Interfacial   (jntaif^-paT,  a.      [f.  INTEK  4  a 

-f-  L./aci-es  face  :  cf.  FACIAL.]     Included  between 

two  faces  of  a  crystal  or  other  solid,  as  in  inter- 

facial  angle,  the  dihedral  angle  included  between 

two  faces. 

1837.1.  1^-  J*\N\  Min.  14  The  interfacial  angle  ..  M:Tis 
an  obH'|M<--  an.Jt:,  while  I'  :Te  90  -  1877  K.  S.  DANA  Text- 
l>k.  Min.  3  In  the  descriptions  of  i.i>>lals  three  kinds  of 
angles  may  come  under  consideration,  W/</,  plane,  an<l 
interfacial. 

Interfaction :  see  INTEKKATION. 
Interfair,  -fayer,  erron.  ff.  INTEU-AFFAIK. 
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tlnterfa-lk,  v.    Oh.  rare-*,    [f.  INTER-  ia 

+  /<z/£,  as  in  DEFALK,  q.v.]  (nm*.  To  interrupt, 
break  into. 

1621  MOLL^  Camcrar.  Liv,  Libr.  \\.  \\.  iui  The 
that  took-e  him  being  interfalcked  with  sighes. 

t Interfa'rce,  v.  Oh.  rare--1,  [f.  INTKK- 
i  a  4-  FARCE  v.*  6.]  trans.  To  stuff  in  b<  t  v 

1566  DRAM  Horace  To  Rdr.  3,  1  haue  interfaced.. much 
of  myne  owne  deuisinge, 

Interfare,  obs.  form  of  INTERFKHI  . 

Interfascicular  (-fasi-kirflai),  a.  Anat.  and 
Bot.  [INTER-  4  a.]  Situated  between  fascicles  or 
'  bundles '  of  tissue. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl,  Atuit.  II.  118,2  In  the  interfascicular 
cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles.  1875  BLNNKTT  &  DYKK 
Sachs  Bot.  57j  An  interfascicular  cambium  is  formed  by 
divisions  in  the  intermediate  cells  of  the  medullary  rays. 
1897  Al&utfs  Syst.  Med.  II.  454  Overgrowth  of  inter  fas- 
cicular  connective  tissue. 

flnterfa'tion.  Obs.  rare*",  [ad.  I.,  inter/a- 
lion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inter/an  to  interrupt  in 
speaking,  f.  ittter+fdrfto  speak.]  (See  quot.) 

1656  BLOVMT  Gtossogr..  Inter  faction  >  an  interrupting  of 
one  tale,  a  speaking  whilst  another  speaks.  1658  I'niLLii'S, 
Interfaction  [ed.  1678  fnterfation]. 

Interfeat :  see  ENTERFEAT. 

t  Interfe'Ction.   Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  inter/a - 

ticn-em,  n.  of  action  from  intaficcre  to  kill :  cf. 
obs.  F.  interfection  (Godef.).]  a.  Killing  or  slay- 
ing, b.  In  Alchemy  (see  quot.  17^7). 

c  1450  MirourSalttadoiin  2396  Yl  thay  ..shuld.  .cesse  of 
his  interfectionne  ffZuM^alaghtere].  1656  l&LOUinGZffswfr., 
lnterfcetiont  murder,  a  killing  or  slaying.  1727  BKAULKY 
Fain,  Diet.  s.v.  Elixir^  In  the  space  of  twenty  Hours,  the 
Elixir  will  reduce  the  Gold  into  its  primitive  Matter,  and 
become  very  black.  This  is  what  they  call  Interfection,  and 
what  we  simply  call  Resolution. 

t  Interfe'ctor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  interftctor,  agent- 
n.  f.  interfacre  to  kill.  Cf.  obs.  F.  intcrfccUur 
(.Godef.).]  a.  A  slayer,  murderer,  b.  Astrol.  A 
death-bringing  planet. 

1450  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  1 1.  232  His  interfectours  blessed 
might  thei  be.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astrol.  Ixvii.  409  It  pre- 
notes  . .  death  . .  when  the  malevolent  Interfector  comes  to 
the  degree  of  the  Zodiack  wherein  the  Lord  of  the  ascendant 
was.  1658  [see  INTERHCIENT].  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl. 
vii.  xv.  344  When  the  a/JWVrjs  comes  to  the  place  of  the 
oMUp4rm,  that  is,  the  Emissor  unto  the  place  of  the  Inter- 
fector, then  wo  be  to  the  brat,  .born  under  so  unlucky  Starrs; 
for  there  is  no  remedie  but  he  must  die  the  death. 

Interfederation  :  see  INTER-  pref.  2  a. 

Interfemoral  (-fe-moral),  a.  Anal,  [INTER- 
4  a.]  Extending  between  the  femora  or  thighs 
(chiefly  of  the  membrane  between  the  thighs  of 
a  bat). 

1828  STAKK  EUm.  Nat.  H'ist.  I.  69  Tail  slender,  half  en- 
veloped in  the  interfemoral  membrane.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  598/2  A  tail  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the 
interfemoral  membrane  is  found  in  the  insectivorous  Bats. 
1875  IJLAKE  Zool.  54  The  tail  and  the  web-skin  connecting 
the  hind-legs,  and  called  the  *  ioterfemoral '  web. 

Interfenestral  (-fihe*strtU),  a.  Arch.  we. 
[f.  INTER-  4  a  +  L.  finest ra  window.]  Placed  be- 
tween windows. 

1851  RcsKiN  Stones  l-'en.  I.  xv.  §  9  A  northern  apse  is  a 
southern  one  with  its  inter-fenestral  piers  set  edgeways. 

Interfenestration   (-fenostr^-J^n).     Arch. 

[INTER-  2  a  :  see  prec.,  and  cf.  in(cr-colmnniation^\ 
The  spacing  of  the  windows  of  a  building. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  586  I nter-fcnest ration t 
the  space  between  windows.  1846  Ciril  Eng.  $  Archil. 
"Jml.  IX.  399  The  vertical  interfenestration  is  not  so  good 
as  the  horizontal,  owing  to  there  being  too  many  tiers  of 
windows,  and  they  are  put  too  closely  together.  1859 
Building  News  V.  1 136  Interfenestration — a  term  now 
suggested  . .  as  a  useful  correlative  to  '  iniercolumniation  ', 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  spacing  of  the  windows. 

Interfere  (intwfl«"j)j  v.  Forms:  a.  6  entre- 
fyer,  6-7  enterfere,  7  -fear(e,  -feer,  -feir  e, 
-faire,  -fare,  -fayr,  -fire.  &.  6  interfler,  6-7 
-feir,  7  -feer(e,  -vere,  -fare,  -fyre,  7-  interfere, 
[a.  OF.  ftntrtfirir  to  strike  each  other,  f.  enlre- 
INTEK-  ib  +firir\— L.  fin  re  to  strike;  mod.F. 
has  interfere?  (from  English;  in  scientific  use.  The 
forms  in  -fare,  -fire,  -vere^  etc.  are  app.  popular 
corruptions  arising  while  the  word  was  only  known 
in  sense  i  (which  is  also  given  by  Cotgr.  for  the 
OF.  word),  but  the  first  of  these  may  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  f.  INTEK-  i  +  FARE  7/.1] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  horse  :  To  strike  the  inside  of  tlie 
fetlock  wilh  the  shoe  or  hoof  of  the  opposite  foot 
(=CuT  v.  27) ;  to  knock  one  leg  against  another. 
Said  also  of  the  feet.  (Rarely  of  persons.) 

a.  1530  PALSGR.  538/1  My  horse  entrefyereih  all  redy, 
I  feare  me  the  jade  wyll  fayle  me,  or  I  come  tu  myjournayes 
ende,  won  ihcnal  tntrttaillc  dcsja  f^tc.].  1562  J.  Htv- 
woou  Prev.  fy  Epigr.  (1867)  215  My  horse  to  weare  grt-ate 

..i  entcr- 
fer>'»g  behynde.    1607  MABKMAM  Ca;-nl.  vr.  (1617:  < 

".•rfaire  or  hew  i  mother.     1635 

VALENI  INK  I-cnrc  Sca-Serm.  58  The  feet  of  both  u 
enterfeire,  and  fall   foule  une  with  the  oilier.     1684  Loud. 
GVu.  No.  i'U'i/4  She  [a  mare)  enlt-rfears  a  little  bi  hind. 

ft.    1578  Ccoi'tR  Tnts&ttru  ,  •  In  an 

horse  lo  inlerfir-r  [carlitr  <~dd.  entertitr].  1616  S 
MAKKH.  Country  Marine  145  If  the  bmse  intuf-  i 
\\Minnl  tumsclfe  vpon  his  hinder  feet.  1687  Lottti.  < 


INTERFERENCE. 

2290/4  A  black.. Coll.. intervcring  behind.  171$  BHAUHV 
/•am.  />i\t.  s.v.  Slweiiif  a/  horses,  For  those  Hoofs  that 
Interfere  (etc.).  1883  / 

tcrferes ',  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  bools  and  pads  i 
every  irritated  point. 

2.  iittr.  Hence,  of  things  generally  :    To 
against  each  other;    to  come  into  physii  n 
sion  ;  io  collide  or  clash,  so  as  to  hamper  or  hinder 
each  other ;   to  get  in  each  other's  way,  en 
other's  path.     Now  chiefly  in  Physics,  of  waves  of 
light,    heat,  sound,   etc.:   To  exercise  re- 
action so  as  to  increase,  diminish,  or  nullify  the 
natural  effect  of  each  (cf.  IXTKBFEKKXCE  2). 

1613  R.  CAWDKEY  Table  Alpk.  (ed.  3),  Enttrfirt.  • 
one  another.     1610  T.  SCOTT  God  t,  King  (1633)  4  With 
eyes  staring.. teeth  grating  and  interfering.     1692  I'.KMLIV 
boyle  Lett.  vn.  232  The  Atoms  lieing  various  moved .  .must 
needs  knock  and  interfere.     1801  T.  YOL-NC  in  Phil.  /'ran,. 
(1802)35    'he  reflection  from  the  depressed  point  will  so 
interfere   with   the   reflection   from  the  fixed  point.     1860 
rVHDAU.  Glae.  n.  i.  230  Two  sysUn 
can  be  caused  to  interfere  and.,  to  destroy  each  other. 

tb.  Jig.  Of  persons  and  things:  To  come  into 
non-physical  collision  or  contact,  to  clash  in 
opinions,  tendencies,  etc.  Obs. 

a  1644  Wtsi  HELD  Serin.,  Pi.  cvi.  19-20  (1646)  63  They 
tell  us  of  divisions  among  our  selves:  it  is  a  wonder  to  see 
how  they  interferre,  and  strike  one  on  another,  in  the  point 
of  worshipping  of  Images.    169855.  CLARK. Si  r;>/.  jusl.  viii. 
36  These  two  Places  would  enterfere  am! 
another.     1761   HUME  Hist.   Eng.   III.  l.xi.  323  The   two 
republics  were  not  inflamed  by  any  national  antipathy,  and 
their  interests  very  little  interfered.     1836  J.  Gun: 
Atoneni.  v.  (1852)  137  When  public  duty  and  private  feeling 
interfere. .  then  justice  calls  for  punishment. 

f3.  inlr.  To  run  into  each  other,  cross  each 
other's  paths ;  to  intercross,  intersect.  Obs. 

16147  (see  IsiEKiEuiNG  vbl.  st'\  1655  FULLER  t'/i.  /list. 
ix.  in.  §  38  Though  at  first  there  was  a  reall  difference,  .in 
their  opinions  Vet-  -afterwards  they  did  so  interfere  amongst 
themselves,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  banke,  and  bound 
their  severall  absurdities.  i668CuLfEppER  &  Coi.i:  Rarlhcl. 
Anat.  in.  xi.  154  The  Fibres  of  the  Head  do  so  interfere 
and  cross  one  another,  that  [etc.].  1603  J.  CLAVION  in  I'hil. 
Trans.  XVII.  791  The  Heads  of  the  Branches  of  the  Rivers 
interfere  and  lock  one  within  another.  1715  DE  FOE  I'cy. 
round  World  (1840)  258  It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  the 
sound,  crossing  and  interfering,  mingled  itself,  and  the 
several  voices  sunk  one  into  another. 

4.  a.  Of  things,  actions,  etc. :  To  come  into  col- 
lision or  opposition,  so  as  to  affect  the  course  of. 

1661  STILLISCFL.  Orig.  Saer.  i.  iii.  §  5  Where  they  do  not 
enterfere  with  the  history  of  Scripture.  1771  Juntas  Lett. 
Ivii.  296  No  scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his 
morality.  1885  F.  TEMPLE  Relat.  Rctig.  fj  Se.  vii.  199  Ii  is 
not  the  purpose  of  Revelation  to  interfere  with  the  • 
nature. 

b.  Of  persons :  To  meddle  with  ;  to  interpose 
and  take  part  in  something,  esp.  without  having 
the  right  to  do  so ;  to  intermeddle.  Also  with  in- 
direct passive. 

1632  T.  NASH  Qitaterfiw  269  Let  not  the  husbandman  en- 
terfare  with  the  citizen,  nor  the  citizen  with  the  husbandman. 
1782  PKII  STLEV  Corrnft.Clii;  I.  I.  117  He  frequently  inter- 
fered with  the  disputes.  1846  R.  W.  DAII;  in  Life  ii.  (1896) 
33  Methodists  are  interfered  with  in  their  work.  1875 
JOWBTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  370  Cannot  you  hold  your  tongue 
.  .and  no  one  will  interfere  with  you? 

5.  To  interpose,  take  part,  so  as  to  affect  some 
action ;  to  intervene.     Const,  in. 

1743  POCOCKE  Deser.  East  I.  in.  i.  133  A  Sheik  Arab,  who 
lives  nete,  has  really  all  the  power,  whenever  he  pleases  to 
interfere.  1794  MRS.  RADCLlri-E  Myst.  I'dolfho  xx\iii. 
Montoni  and  the  rest  of  the  party  interfered  and  separated 
them.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  291  The  Governor  of 
New  York  by  letters  to  them  and  otherwise  interfered  in 
the  business.  1844  LD,  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  viii.  11862) 
102  They  may  interfere  in  elections  by  the  use  of  corrupt 
means  to  bribe  or  intimidate  the  electors.  1856  FROUDK 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  29  Parliament  interfered  to  protect 
employers  against  their  labourers. 

t  Interfere,  sb,  Obs.  rare— '.  In  f>  enter- 
fyre.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  action  of  interfering  : 
see  prec.  i. 

1523  FimiiiKu.  //wjA  §  100  Enterfyre,  is  a  sorance,  and 
cometh  of  yll  shoynge,  ancf  apperelh  ofte  both  behynde 
and  before,  belwenc  the  fete  agaynst  the  fetelockes. 

Interference  .intaiflVrens).  [irreg.  f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -EXCE,  after  derivatives  of  \..ferre,  e.g.  differ- 
ence, Cf.  mod.F.  interfircnce.} 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  interfering  or  intermed- 
dling (with  a  person,  etc.,  or  in  some  acli 

1783  BtnKi:  ;th  Kef.  Aff.  India  j.  Wks.  XI.     'I 
ference  of  government  was  introduced  by  t 
ways.      1804  W.  Tl  NNAM  f'uf.  AVijra/.  (eii.  .•    II.  247  This 

tax..witli  the  collection  of  which  the  •• 

all  interference.. is  farmed  out.     1874'  V/ir.  vi. 

.withdrew  from  an) 
the  struggles  of  the  Continent. 

2.  Physics.  The  mutual  action  of  two  \\ 
systems   of  waves,  in   reinforcing  or  ncutralmng 
each  other,  when  their  paths  meet  or 

Orig.  inlroduced  to  designate  phenomena  observed  in  the 
mutual   action  of  t\vo   ra\s  of  light,  before  the  < 
inent  of  the  undulatory  theory ;  sub  n-led  to 

sound-  \vaves,  the  undulations  on  the  surfan 
[1802  T.  '•  rra.ns.  388  It  occuo 

lit  in  the  interference 

i>f  lulu  1     1830  Hi  UCHEL«SV«<£  Nat.  Phil.  260  'I  : 

•  !i   is  known  in  optics  by  the  name  of  tl 

ference  of  the  rays  of  lisht.     1831  Itai  VSntOflia 
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INTERFERENT. 

135  The  doctrine  of  interference  is  in  (dance 

with  the   theory   of  undulation.      1834   MKS.    SOMKHVILLK 

•:,-.r.  Pkys.  .V<  .  vw.     K4,i   26-1   Darkness  resnli 
the  interference  of  two  undulations  of  light.     1873  W.  LEES 
Acoustics  I.  iii.  aS  The  -in  the 

,e  fork  neutralizing  each  other  —  an  effect  known 
as  interference. 

3.  The  action  of  interfering  (of  a  horse)  :  see  IK- 
TKKFKKE  I'.   I.  In  mod.  Diets. 

4.  i  '.S.  The  conflict  of  claims  arising  when  two 
applications  are  made  for  a  similar  patent. 

aUrif:    i888oYr.  ..;.  i  ,  >/j  An  .-ipplir.ition  for 

a  patent  which,  after  an  interference  litigation  with  ! 
was  finally  issued  to  Maxim. 

5.  attrib.  or   Comb.,  as    sense  2)    interference 
figure,  the   figure   produced   when   a  section   of 
crystal,  appropriately  cut,  is  viewed  in  converging 
polarized  light  ;    interference   fringe,  one  of  a 
series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  bands  produced 
by  a  diffraction-grating  (FRINGE  3  g)  ;    interfer- 
ence spectrum,  the  spectrum   produced  by  the 
same   means   (DIFFRACTION    i);    so  inter/, 
colour,  phenomena,  screen,  etc. 

1860  TYNDALL  </"/.<<.  i.  xi.  76  The  sun.  .surrounded  by  a 
glory  of  interference  spectra.  1879  Koon  Chrsmalit  *  iv. 
50  Colours  produced  in  this  way  are  called  '  interference 
colours'.  1881  .\',i!urt-  No.  622.  515  The  well  known  inter- 
ference extinction  of  undulation  evolving  precisely-formed 
rings  of  darkness.  1890  Anthony's  /'/u>f,{t,'f.  Jlitfl.  III.  368 
An  apparatus  for  holding  an  interference 

Interferent  (intajfiVrent),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ENT.]  Interfering. 

1876  RrsKlN  1-ors  Clav.  VI.  Ixix.  293  The  little  pyramid 
of  a  child  ..  would  have  been  too  symmetrical,  but  for  the 
interferent  light  in  the  dog. 

Interferential  '-n>re-njal),«.  [f.  INTERKKU- 
K.VCK,  after  differential,  etc.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  operating  by,  wave-interference  :  spec,  belonging 
to  interference  of  light-waves. 

1880  PICKERING  Dimetts.  Fi-ved  Stars  14  The  interferential 
refractometer  [used]  in  measuring  the  index  of  refraction  of 
gases.  1896  Daily  News  18  Dec.  6/6  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  examples  of  Professor  Lippmann's  interferenlial 
method  ..colour  in  photography  has  represented  little  else 
but  failure. 

Interferer  (intsufVrej).  [f.  INTERFERE  v.  + 
-ER  1.]  One  who  interferes. 

1803  \V.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Kgv.  I.  284  At  length  the  mass 
of  interferers  are  convinced  that  the  thing  is  reasonable. 
1850  L.  HeNr  Aittol'ii'g.  \.  vii.  289  Nothing  but  gentlemen 
in  distress,  and  hard  landlords,  and  generous  interfei- 

Interfering  (int.ijfi-Tiy),  vbl.sb.  [-wo'.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  INTERFERE,  in  various  senses. 

1562  [see  INTERFERE  v.  j].  1607  TOPSELI.  Fonr-f.  Beasts 
(i6s_8)  319  _Enterfering  is  a  grief  that  Cometh  sometimes 
by  ill  shooing  .  .  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  shooing  liim 
with  shooes  made  thin  and  flat  on  the  outside,  and  narrow 
and  thick  within.  1642  ROGEKS  Naanian  228  Our  base 
enterfeering  with  God  in  his  holy  waves.  1647  H.  M  mi; 
l\>eius  Notes  390  No  enterfaring  or  cutting  of  circles  as 
in  Tycho's  [system],  where  the  course  of  the  Sunne  cuts 
Mars  his  circuit,  a  1677  HALE  1'riin.  (  >>-/V.  M,m.  iv.  ii.  303 
The  casual  Coalition  of  the  Universe  by  the  motion  or  inn  j  - 
fering  of  Atoms.  1677  R-  CARY  Chronol.  n.  i.  i.  xiv.  127  The 
several  Intermatchings  and  Interfarings  that  were  betwixt 
the  two  Neighbour  Kingdoms.  1682  HCNVAN  Holy  ll',ir 
(Cassell)  201  There  were  no  jars,.,  no  interferings  ..  in  the 
town  of  Mans-  .ul.  1793  KURKE  Policy  AUitt'Wti.VlI.  155 
It  is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but  iniquitous 
intermeddling.,  which  is  praised  or  blamed. 

b.  all  'rib.  Interfering  shoe  (see  above  1607). 

1678  Land.  da:.  No.  ijoi/4  A  black  pacing  Gelding,  s 
of  his  hinder  feet  with  interfering  shoes. 

Interfering  (intarfio-rinA  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -INT;  2.]  That  interferes,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 


,  shod 


...,tttHeie, 

interfering  in  an  horse,  when  a  man  or  horse  in  going  galleth 
;  .beth  one  foote  against  an  other.  1614  Jmls.  JIo. 
Comui.  5  May  I.  474/1  That  some  like  interfyring  Horses, 
that  the  fa-ster  they  go,  the  more  they  lame  them 
1661  KOVLE  Style  of  Serif  t.  (1675)  95  Hooks  .  .  replenisli'd 
with  interfering  p..  contradiction*,  1718  ROWE 

tr.  I.ucan  vm.  466  Our  War  no  interfering  Kings  demands, 
..I    I....-  ttu-!'jil  to   llarl'ariaii   llaiuls.      1801  SOUTHKY 
i''if  in.  i,  Thy  life  ..  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 
1801  I.  \  ,  IN,  in  I'liil.  Trans.  387  The  light  becomes,  .least 
intense  in  the  intermediate  state  of  the  interfering  port!.,  us 

1885  G.  MACDOMAI  n  li:a>y  ,,fa,,  '  Might 

I  but  scatter  interfering  things—  Questions  and  doubts,  dis- 
trust and  anxious  pride  Mod.  colloq.  '  I  do  not  like  her  in 
the  house,  she  is  so  interfering'. 

Hence  Interfe  ring-ly,  luterfe-rmgness. 

'847  CKAIG,  Interferingly.  1874  HILTS  Sec,  i',,ss.x\i. 
(18751  225  The  fussinuss  and  interferingness  of  mankind 
1894  C,>rn!i.  Ma,;.  Jan.  82  (He)  has  come  very  interferingly 
ml.]  t: 

Interfero'meter.  [f.  IKTERFEUE  +  (..)MKTER.] 
An  instrument  in  which  the  interference  phenomena 
exhibited  by  so-called  thick  plates  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  measuring  the  wave  length  of  strictly 
monochromatic  light. 

•899  .'i  in  Nature  I.  IX.  f  t|,,. 

the  interferometer  :  m  in. 

j.liced 
1899  J.  ( 

Interfibrillar,  -ary,  -fibrous  : 
tlnterfi-cieut,  «    Obi.  rare.    [ad.  I,.  ,„/,,-- 
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,  pr.  pple.  of  inte.rficerc  to  kill.]     Killing, 
destroying.     (C'f.  INTEHFECTUH  b.) 
1647   LILLY  Clir.  Astr.-i.  Ixvii.  409  Behold,  .who.  .aflliUs 
md  is  the  imerlicienl  Planet.     1658  PHILLIP,  /nt,r- 
'•.  an  intcrticient  (.r  destroying  Planet,  and  which  is 
placed  in  the  eighth  house  an  a  Nativity. 

Interfilamentar,  -fillet,  -flash :  see  INTER-. 

Interflow  (i-ntojfl<>j  ,  sf>.    [INTEH-  2 :  cf.  next.] 

T  1.  A  Mowing  between ;  a  channel  or  strait.  Olis. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  II.  215  They  [islands]  are 
severed . .  by  a  narrow  enterflow  of  the  Sea  betwccne. 

2.   A  flowing  into  each  other;  Intermingling. 

1865  Cornh.  Mag.  June  647  The  delicious  interflow  of  the 
Soft  purity  of  the  sky  and  the  bright  tranquillity  of  the  lakr. 
1867  FKOUOE  Short  Stud.,  Sci.  Hist.  19  In  the  subtle  inter- 
flow of  good  and  evil . .  Shakspeare  is  true  to  real  exjxirience. 
1883  D.  H.  WMKHLFR  By-li'ays  Lit.  vii.  110  We  know  too 
little  of  the  human  interflow  and  communion  during  the  un- 
historic  periods. 

Interflow  (intajfli?"-).  *>•  [f-  INTER-  i  +  FLOWZ/.  ; 
in  sense  I  after  L.  inter/lucre  to  flow  between.] 

1.  intr.  To  ilow  between,  rare. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cam  Jen's  Brit.  12  What  way  the  current 
cold  Of  Northern  Ocean  with  strong  tides  doth  inteiiliu- 
and  swell.  1848  LYTTON  Arthur*.,  c,  Till  light  at  last  From 
skies  long  hid,  wide  silvering,  interflows. 

t  b.  tratis.  (with  obj.  governed  by  the  prep.) 

1610  HOLLAND  Caindtn's  Brit.  n.  60  Where  it  inter-floweth 
France  and  Britain,  it  is  properly  called  the  British  Sea. 

2.  intr.  To  Ilow  into  each  other ;  to  intermingle. 
1844  (see  INTERFLOWING  below].      1859  WHITTIER  Crvr- 

heart  v,  The  earthquake  and  the  storm  are  God's,  And  good 
and  evil  interflow.  1880  G.  MEREDITH  Tragic  Cam.  (1881) 
172  The  thousand  varying  shades  of  her  motions  and  her 
features  interflowing  like  a  lighted  water. 

Hence  Interflo'wing  vbl.  sl>.  and///,  n. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit,  i  Severed  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  the  interflowing  of  the  Ocean.  1674 
JOSSELVN  /  'cv.  .V.TC  fcng.  220  The  streight  of  Magellan, 
where  there  are  many  Islands  distinguished  by  an  interflow- 
ing liay.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Laiiy  Gcraldine  xl,  The 
subtle  interflowings  Found  in  Petrarch's  sonnets.  1898  A.i- 
fositor  June  440  Intermingling  clouds  and  interflowing 
waves. 

Interfluence  (int5-jfl«|cns).  rare.  [f.  as 
next :  see  ENCE.]  The  fact  of  being  interfluent  or 
flowing  into  each  other. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Serin,  in  /!,\,g.  Lit.  (1882)  357  note, 
The  circulations  counterpoise  each  other,  or  rather  they  are 
neutralized  by  interfluence. 

Interfluent  vintoufl«,ent'),  a.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
/hicnt-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  inter/lucre  to  flow  between.] 

1.  Flowing  between.     Now  rare. 

1651  HOWEI.L  I'eHict  186*  Girt  about  with  the  waters  of 
the  interfluent  Hadrian  Sea.  1664  BOYLE  E.vf.  Cold  iii. 
Wks.  1772  II.  503  Whether  the  spring  of  the  air  depend., 
upon  the  agitation  of  some  interfluent  subtile  matter.  1877 
1'ii.ACKiE  ll'ise  Men  73  The  cosmic  water's  subtle-streaming 
force,  Interfluent,  circumfluent. 

2.  Flowing  into  each   other,  intermingling;    in 
which  there  is  an  interflow. 

1872  G.  MACDONALD  ll'ilf.  Climb.  I.  x.  137  A  world  of 
shadows  and  sunny  streaks,  kept  ever  in  interfluent  motion. 
1885  E.  C.  STKDMAN  in  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  508  'I  h- 
inlerlluent,  luxurious  pentameter  couplet,  revived  by  Hunt 
and  Keats.  1894  l-m,i,i,  (X.  Y.)  Nov.  284  To  draw  the 
mystic  line  dividing  his  science  from  his  poetry  would  be 
a  difficult  matter.  The  two  were  interfluent  slream.^. 

Interfluous(int5'jfl«|3s),a.  [f.  L.intcijlii-iis: 
see  -ous.]  =prec. 

1656  BLOUNT  Gfassegr.,  Intcrjliunts,  that  flows  or  runs 
between.     1818  SHELLEY  Woodman  tf  Night,  ii,  One  night- 
ingale  in  an   interfluous  wood.     1876  BROWNING  racchia- 
rotto  252  If  wealth  would  become  but  interfluous,  Fill  voids 
up  wilh  just  the  superfluous. 

t  I'nterflux.  06s.  rare.  [INTER-  2  a.]  Flow- 
ing between  or  in  the  midst. 

1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassciulis  Life  Peircsc  i.  6  A  very 
straight   yet   exceeding   pleasant   valley,  enriched   by  the 
Interfluxe  of  the  same  River  Gapell. 

trnterfoil.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INTER-  3  +  FOIL 
i/'.l]  An  interposed  leaf. 

1674  GREW^»«/.  PI.  iv.  §  17  Sometimes,  besides  Sur- 
foyls,  there  are  also  many  Interfoyls  set  betwixt  the  Leaves, 
from  the  Circumference  to  the  Center  of  the  Bud. 

Interfold  •..intpifp'i-ld  .,  v.  Also  6-7  enter-, 
[f.  INTER-  i  b  +  FOLD  z<.]  trans,  (and  rejl.}  To 
fold  together  or  within  each  other;  to  involve  in 
common  folds. 

'.579  .'•  SrruuEs  CafiiigGulff_)\  The  weale  and  well 
doing  ofChrtstes  church,  of  aChristien  state,  and  of  a  good 
person,  are  so  enterfolded,  a.s  whatsoeuer  U  a^aynst 
one  is  agaynst  all.  1587  FLEMING  C.'iitn.  /loliiis/icii  III. 
1294/1  The  fume  of  a  serpent,  iaterfolding  it  selfe  :  in  the 
middest^  whereof  did  sit  a  dooue.  1621  MOLLE  ( 'tun,  rnr. 
/./;•.  Lilir.  n.  xv.  121  Hauing  their  fingers  enter-folded 
together.  1631  CcUstina  II.  127  The  skirts  of  my  1'elticoate 
. .  did  -so  often  Enterfold  themselves  betweene  my  feet  1772 
Min  /'/„/.  Trans.  LXIII.g  Interfolding  the  ends  of 
one  or  more  pieces,  .with  each  oilier.  1841  I.ONGI-.  Childr. 
f.il:..  Sitff.  172  Kneels  tefore  the  Eternal's  throne;  ami, 
with  hands  inlerfoldcd,  Praises. .  the  only  giver  of  ble 

Interfoliaceous  (-f<«'li<-i-J.is),(7.  Bot.  [l> 

•\  a.      Cf.    F.    iiiterfoliacf.]      Situated    alternately 
betwei  n  a  pair  of  opposite  leaves. 

1760  J.  I.EE  Intro,/.  Hoi.  in.  x.vi.  (17%)  218  later/alia- 
icons,  jiu! 

are  ploced  alternately.     1785  i;,;itl.  . I/  ,  ,.   Pe- 

''""'  •'  .!k>,  numerous,  inter) 

1880    GRW  .\tr,«l. 

r.iii,  as  the slipules ofKub 


INTERGANGLIONIC. 

Interfoliar  (-f<7»-liaj),  a.  Hot.    [f.  INTEU-  4  a 
f  FOLIAK.]     Situated  between  the  leaves. 
1835  LisuLtY  liitrvd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  234  The  inti 
.ire  undeveloped. 

luterfo'liate,  v .  [f.  INTER-  i  a  +  L.  foli-iem 
leaf  +  -ATE  'J.  Cf.  mod.F.  inter/oiler.]  trans.  To 
interleave  (a  book).  Hence  Interfo-liated  ///.  a. 

1696  EVELYN  Let.  to  Place  17  Aug.,  So  much  [correction] 
as  1  conceive  is  necessary,  I  will  take  care  to  send  you  with 
your  interfoliatcd  copy.  1888  Scrit'iier's  Jfag.  Oct.  443  He 
interfoliate.s  the  piano  score  with  blank  leaves. 

Interforce,  -fraternal :  see  INTEK-  frcf. 
Iiiterfre  tted,  ///.  a.   Her.     [f.  INTEU-  i  b  + 

FllETTEll///.  a.-  2.]     -  iNTKltLACEI). 

1828-40  KERRY  EncyJ.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Inttrfnt: 
Interlaced,   is  said  of  any   bearings  linked   together,  one 
with  the  other. 

t  Interfrica'tion.  Of>s.  rare  ~ '.    [i.  INTEK- 

2  a  +  FltK-ATloN.]    ---  next. 

1747  FRANKLIN  Conjecture  Wks.  1887  II.  106  By  this 
motion  there  must  be  a  constant  interfrication  of  its  con- 
stituent solid  paits. 

Interfri'Ction.  rare-1,  [f.  INTEB-  za  + 
FKICTION.J  Rubbing  together. 

.  l8*?P'5  QeiNCEY  .V/.  Mil.  A'«M  xvi.  41  Kindling  a  lire  by 
interfnction  of  dry  sticks  was  a  secret  almost  exclusively 
Indian. 

Interfrontal  (-frontal),  a.  Ana!,  and  Zool. 
[f.  INTEU-  4  a  +  FRONTAL.  Cf.  F.  interfrontal 
(LittreX]  Situated  between  the  right  and  left 
frontal  bones,  or  portions  of  the  frontal  bone,  or 
of  the  '  front '  of  an  insect. 

1855  MAYNE  E.rfos.  Le.v.,  Inter/roaialis,  applied  by  Ro- 
bineau-Desvoidy  to  two  pieces,  more  or  less  developed,  in 
the  Myodarix  [an  order  of  Diftera]  . .  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  front  and  which  are  sometimes  interposed  between 
the  frontal  portions  in  their  whole  length  :  intcrfronlal. 

Inter  fulgent  (-fo-ldjent),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
interfulgent-an  (Livy)  ;  see  INTEK-  i  a  and  FUL- 
GENT.] Shining  among  or  between. 

1721  in  BAILEY.  1755  in  JOHNSON.  1891  Harper's  Ma,;. 
Jan.  218/2  He  caught  the  interfulgent  rays  amongst  the 
sycamore  leaves. 

Interfuse  ,int3jfi«-z\  v.  [f.  L.  interfns-,  ppl. 
stem  of  into fund, 're,  f.  inter  between  +  fundii  e  t-  > 
pour :  cf.  infuse,  etc.] 

1.  Irans.  To  permeate  or  intersperse   (a  thing) 
•with  an  infusion  or  mixture  of  something  else. 

1593  NASHE  4  Lett.  Con/,,/.  32  Thou  inlerfusest  delight 
with  reprehension.    1599  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  n.  89  The  king. 
dom  of  China  is  in  all  parts  thereof  interfused  with  oa 
ili'in-  riners.     1846  HAWTHORNE  Mosses  i.  i.  16  Abundantly 
interfused  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations.     1876  I 
Hadca/t  I',  vii.  57  The  wonderful  light  greens  of  the  Spiin/ 
foliage  seemed  to  be  interfused  with  a  lambent  sunshine. 

2.  To    pour   in,   infuse   (one   thing   through    or 
throughout  another). 

1667  Mil. ION  /'.  L.  vii.  89  This  which  yeelds  or  fills  All 
space,  the  ambient  Aire  wide  iiilerfus'd,  Imbracing  round 
this  florid  Earth.  1784  COWTKR  l\isk  v.  148  !--._•  HI...D  i<  t  , 
the  well-adjusted  parts  Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other 
cement  ask'd  Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
1798  WOKI.SW.  /'intern  AUtcy  96  A  sense  sublime  Of 
thing  far  more  deeply  interfused,  Whose  dwelling  is  the 
light,.. And  The  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.  1863 
WHITTIER  ./.  Kykman's  1'ray.r  ivt  Through  chaos,  doubt 
and  strife,  Interfuse  Thy  calm  of  life. 

3.  To  fuse  or  blend  (things)  together.      In  fass. 
1853  DE  QUINCEY  Anlobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  54  The  son 

and  the  devotion  . .  were  profoundly  interfused.  1865  V.. 
llfKKnT  ll'alk  Land's  End  \y>  Here  their  different 
of  intellectual  and  scholastic  architecture  may  be  seen  inter- 
mixed but  not  hilufnstd.  1870  LOWELL  Study  IVind  17 
The  character  and  its  intellectual  product  arc  inextricably 
interfused. 

4.  intr.  Of  two  things :   To  fuse  or  blend  with 
each  other. 

1851    II.   MELVILLE  Whale  xli.  203   His   torn   body  and 
gashed  soul  bled  into  one  another;  and  so  interfusing.  •. 
him  mad.     1870  N  IMS  _V,i/.  Hist.  Coinm.  120  South  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  the  products  of  the  torrid  and  temper- 
ate zones  interfuse. 

5.  trans.  Of  one  thing  :    To  penetrate  or  per- 
meate and  blend  with. 

1876  J.  WEISS  //V/,  H:,,n.  tr  S/ial-s.  viii.  252  The  g. 
which  interfused  the  plays.     1881   H.  JAMES  Portr.  Lady 
xlix,   She  _had    become   deeply,   tenderly   au|uaintcd   \\ith 
Home  ;  it  interfused  and  model  atcd  her  passion. 

Hence  Interfu'sing///.  a.    Also  I-nterfnse  sh. 

1881  G.  AI.I.EN  fc't'liititwist  at  Lar^e,  M U  , 
The  whole  universe  is  clearly  to  them  [ants]  a  compli. 
picture  made  up  entirely  of  infinite  interfusing  smells.    1887 
Cmtvry  Mag.  Feb.  586  A  chalice  choicely  lit  For  Truth', 
and  Beauty's  perfect  interfuse. 

Interfusion  (•fifi'jsn).  [n.  of  action  f.  prec. ; 
cf.  F'USION  and  eccl.Lat.  i/i/erf/lsio]  The  action 
of  interfusing ;  the  fact  of  being  interfused. 

1817  Coi  I.KIIK.K  Hiog.  Lit.  (1882)  182  The  interfusion  of  the 
same  throughout  the  radically  different.  1840  Tinu 

Iv.    VII.    i  :  ;    '1  Ii.     rvtellt    to  which    tin 
ia  tually  took  place.. was  by  no  means  small.     1851  I>.  Wn 
SUM  I'nli.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  IV.  iv.  ^64  The  inlei  fusion  of  ihe 
<  ''Ilic  and  N  •  ,;,  //;.  ii    (1 

I  Ins  eternal  interfusion  of  force  with  matter. 

Interganglionic  (.-ga.-rjg]i|fnilo,  a.    .-timt. 

[!NI  Kit-  .)  a.]  Situated  between  or  connecting  gan- 
glia, as  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

1835  6   ToD  '  iie    whole   of   tl 

iii.  colds  arc  in  contact  along  the  median  line 


INTERGATORY. 

t  InteTgatory.  Obs.  \  syncopated  form  of 
INTERROGATORY  st>.  So  Intergatour. 

1589  K.  HARVEY  PI.  Per,:  i  Tush  1'erceuall,  hath  no 
febcitie  in  theaecaptioui  Intergatories.  I596SMAKS.  MetJi. 
V.  \:  i.  2y3  Let  us  goe  in,  And  charge  \^  ili<  !••  \j>un  inter- 
gatories, And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully.  1603  11. 
N  Si'j:iillfs  I.  ii,  Harmless  Intergatories,  but  Com  'til  . 
1632  BKOMK  A'.T'(7A(  II.  i.  Wks.  1873  L  121  You  must  answer 
To  these  intergatories.  1678-96  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  lateral- 
t.'ries,  or  iHttrrogatariet,  in  Common  Law.  1685  in  i^t/i 
A'(-/.  Hist.  .l/.S'.V.  diiiim.,  App.  VMI.  135  The  first  peaper  .. 
did  give  a  ryse  for  ginerall  intergatoures. 

Interge'nerant,  a.  Biol.    [INTKR-  i  a.]   = 

next.  1888  [see  next]. 

Intergenerating  (-dge-nerc'tirj),///.  a.  [IN- 
TER- i  b  ;  cf.  prec.]     Generating  or  breeding  with    j 
each  other  ;  interbreeding.     So  Xntergeneration. 

1888  J.  T.  GULICK  in  Linn.  Soc.  Jrnl.  (Z.)  XX.  200 
An   Intergenerant,  or  Intergenerating  Group,   is  a  group 
of    individuals    so    situated    and    so    endowed    that    they 

.  cross  with  each  other.  Ibid.  216,  I  now  call  the 
certainty  that  some  form  of  divergent  transformation  will 
arise  when  intergeneration  is  prevented,  the  principle  of 
Intension. 

Intergemtal  (-d^e-nital),  a.  Zool.    [INTEH- 

4  a.]  Situated  between  genital  structures;  applied 
to  a  ring  of  plates  in  echinoderms,  outside  and 
between  the  genital  plates  (Sy,l.  Soc.  Lex.~]. 

1878  UKI.I.  (.^egenliaurs  Comp.  Anat.  204  l-'ive  pieces 
(intergenital  plates)  are  attached  to,  and  partly  intercalated 
K tween  these. 

Intergential  (-d.^e-njal),  a.  [f.  INTER-  4  a  +• 
L.  gens,  genii-  people,  nation  +  -AL.]  Between 
nations ;  international. 

1873  H.  A.  WISK  7  Decades  Union  253  To  secede  would 
make  the  war  intergential. 

t InteTgerine,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  inter- 
gerinus,  erron.  reading  of  L.  intergerimis,  (.  intcr- 
rt  to  carry  between;  cf.  intergeries  a  party- 
wall,  partition.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  partition-wall ; 
dividing  one  space  from  another. 

1709  ULAIK  in  /'////.  Trans.  XXVII.  117  The  Intergerine 
Walls  or  Sides,  whereof  they  are  compos'd. 

t  Intergern  (-gS'-m),  v.  Obs.  ram—1,  [f. 
INTER-  i  +.VT/-K  GIRN  v.1]  intr.  To  snarl  back. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Dti  Bartas  n.  iv.  Decay  938  The  angry 
l>east  [the  badger]  to  his  best  chamber  flies  And  angled  there 
sits  grimly  intergerning. 

Intergesture,  -gild :  see  INTER-  pref.  2  a,  i  a. 

Interglacial  (-gl^'^al),  a.  Gaol.  [!NTER- 
4b;  introduced  in  German  in  1865  by  Heer 
{Unveil  iles  Schiveiz,  p.  532).]  Lying  between 
glacial  periods ;  formed  or  occurring  between  two 
such  periods. 

1867  LVELL  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  10)  I.  196  The  interval  of 
milder  weather,  marked  by  the  decrease  of  snow  and  ice  in 
the  Alps,  has  been  called  by  Prof.  Heer  the  Inter-glacial 
Period.  1873  J.  GKIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  Pref.  10  None  of  these 
gravels  in  my  opinion  are  post-glacial,  but  all  must  be  rele- 

fated  to  pre-glacial  and  inter-glacial  times.  1875  CKOLL 
'limate  A>  '/'.  xv.  238  Our  limited  knowledge  of  warm  inter- 
glacial  periods.  Itid.  i.  22,  I  have  given  the  reasons  which 
inituce  me  to  believe  that  coal  is  an  inter-glacial  formation. 
1881  ('..  A  1.1. EN  i'ignettes  fr.Nat.  xv.  154  Among  the  subsist- 
ing drift  of  glacial  and  interglacial  rivers. 

Hence  Intergla'cialisin,  the  theory  of  inter- 
glacial periods  ;  Intergla'cialist,  one  who  holds 
this  view. 

1881  W.  H.  HAWKINS  in  Nature  XXIII.  309  Dr.  James 
Geikie  takes  his  stand  upon  the  glaciated  mountains  of 
S.  utland,  and  .  .pushes  ghu  ialism  and  interglacialism  to  an 
extreme.  18938111  H.  H.  HouORTH  Glacial  Nightmare  II. 
4  5,,  The  interglacialUts  are  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  number  of  the  ice  | 

Interglaudular  (-glarndirflii),  a.  Anat. 
[INTER-  4  a.]  Lying  between  glands. 

1873  T.  II.  GIIM.N  Introd.  Patlwl.  (ed.  2)  161  A  secondary 
process,  .resulting  from  the  irritation  of  the  inter-glandular 
growth.      1897  Allbutt's  Syst.    Med.   II.   765   The   inter- 
glandular  substance  is  softened. 

Interglobular  (-gV-birflai),  a.  Anat.    [IN- 

TER-  4  a.J  Situated  between  globules  (of  dentine). 
1859  [.TOMI.-.S  Dental Surg.  302  The  part  corresponding  to 
the  interglobular  space  is  occupied  by  dense  tissue.  1870 
tr.  Stncltrr'l  Man.  Ilislol.  xv.  (N.  Syd.  Soc.)  470  The  inter- 
glol'ular  substance  [of  the  tooth]  is  ..  a  structure  tolerably 
widely  distributed. 

Intergradatiqn  (-gi46V-Jan).  [INTER-  2  a: 
cf.  next.]  The  action  or  fact  of  passing  into,  or 
approximating  to,  eacli  other  by  degrees. 

1874  TKII TE  in  Coues  Birds  X.  II'.  145  The  intergiadation, 
however,  is  by  no  means  as  perfect  as  that  between  the  two 
latter  races.     1874  COUES  ISirds  A7.  W.  281  The  complete 
intergiadation  of  the  two  forms. 

I'ntergrade,  sb.  [INTER-  z  b.]  An  interme- 
diate gra<lc  or  stage. 

1889  S.  II.  SCUDDER  Butterflies  NC-M  Kii^l.    i'"«.  The  in- 
tergrades  found  throughout  the  belt  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  typical  alopcandthe  southern  boundary  of 
the  typical  nephele  seem  to  be  far  more  easily  explainable  on 
the  hypothesis  of  hybridism.     1896  Brit.  Inrds  I.  IT;  The 
intergrades  between  the  olive  and  ruddy  mottled  types  are 
the  commonest. 

Intergra'de,  v.  [INTER-  i  b.]  intr.  To 
pass  into  another  form  by  intervening  grades. 

1874  T.    M.   TKIITE  in   fonts   Birds   A'.  II'.    1.1;. 

•  i.Yv,  .1.  nikeni,  intergrades  with   the  following  form, 
though  not  as  intimately  as  that  does  with  the  succeeding. 
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1884  Coeis  Key  A".  .!.  tlirds  79  W  ,.ific  any 

form  that  we  do  not  know  or  behe\e  l.i  inteigradc. 

Intergranular  (-grtE-nirfloi),  <*•  Anat.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.J  Situated  between  or  among  granules, 
or  between  granular  structures,  as  the  inner  nuclear 
layer  of  the  retina. 

1875  H.  WAI  i  p.   xxviii,   The  granular  and 

intergranular  layers  are  al.sent.     1897  Alll'iilt'i  . 
IV.  392  Fat  celts,  which  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
granular  and  intergranular  layers  of  the  retina. 

Intergrapple :  see  INTER-  />•</.  i  b. 

+  Intergra-ted, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-".  [INTEU- 
i  b.]  Cross-grated. 

1611  COTGR.,  l-'.ntrcillize,  intergrated,  thick  Iattised,crosse- 
barred.  1611  FLOKIO,  fnh-aleiaiiicnti,  any  kind  of  grate  or 
entergrated  workes  of  Osiers  or  Willowes. 

Intergrow,  v.  rare.     [!NTEB-  i.] 

1.  intr.  To  grow  intermixed  with  each  other. 
1891  Dublin,  Rev.  July  194  These  can  intergrow,  yet  pre- 
serving distinct  individuality. 

2.  trans.  To  intersperse  or  cover  in  parts  with 
a  growth  (of  something) ;  only  in  pass.  pfle. 

1891  ATKINSON  40  Yrs.  Moorland  Parish  150  All  that 
was  not  moorland  was  a  series  of  swampy  marshes,  inter- 
grown  rather  than  overgrown  with  wood  and  forest. 

Intergrowth.  (i-ntaagi  »«)>).  [INTER-  2  a.]  The 
growing  ^of  things)  into  each  other. 

1844  DE  QUINCEY  Fintay's  Hist.  Greece  Posth.  Wks. 
1801  II.  86  Forest  trees  of  the  elder  generation  ..  begin  to 
thicken  with  the  intergrowth  of  a  younger  shrubbery. 
1873  HAMEHTON  Intell.  Life  vn.  i.  (1875)  227  Real  mar- 
riage is  a  long  slow  intergrowlh,  like  that  of  two  trees 
planted  quite  close  together  in  the  forest.  1885  I-'ncyfl. 
Brit.  XVIII.  260/2  The  complex  incrustations  and  inter- 
growths  of  sessile  forms.  1894  Naturalist  68  The  brown 
mica  is  in  part  in  parallel  intergrowth  with  the  white. 

Intergyral,  -habitation  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interhaemal  c-hrmal),  a.  (sb:-:  Anat.    [IN- 

TEB-  43.]     Situated  between  hcemal  spines. 

1846  OWEN  Comp.  Anat.  l>'cteor,  i.  Fishes  iii.  67  Both 
interneural  and  interhatmal  spines  are,  in  the  osseous  fishes, 
commonly  shaped  like  little  daggers,  plunged  in  the  flesh 
up  to  the  hilt.  1880  GUNTHLH  /-'i.-ihcs  351  A  dorsal  and  anal 
fin  supported  by  interneural  and  interhatmal  spines. 
b.  as  sb.  An  interhjemal  bone  or  spine. 

1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  53  The  anterior  being  . .  destined  to 
support  a  series  of  interhsemals. 

Interhemicerebral,  -hemisphere,  -eric ; 
-human  :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interhyal  (-hai-al),  a.  (s6.)  Atiat.  [f.  INTER- 
4  a  +  HYVOID)  +  -AL.]  Situated  between  two  parts 
of  the  hyoid  arch  of  a  fish. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  III.  21  The  lower  part  of 
the  [hyoid]  arch  retains  its  connection  with  the  upper  part, 
in  fishes,  by  means  of  an  interhyal  piece. 

b.  as  sb.  An  intermediate  bone  or  cartilage  in 
the  hyoid  arch. 

1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON -^  A  Him.  Life  93  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  embryonic  hyoidan  cartilage  gives  origin  to 
the  interhyal  or  stylohyal  [etc.]. 

t  Inte'rial,  a.  Obs.  [irreg.  (.Ij.  inter  between, 
within,  interior  INTERIOR,  inner ;  cf.  med.L.  in- 
teria  intestines,  entrails,  and  INFEHIAL.]  Inward, 
internal,  interior. 

1432-50  tr.  lligden  (Rolls!  III.  469  Ye  moue  batelles  ex- 
terialle  to  men  where  hit  is  so  that  ye  haue  not  victory 
of  your  enmyes  interialle.  Ibid.  IV.  111)  A  disease  of  his 
paries  interialle  [dohr  -.'isccriiin].  1541  BOORDE  Dyctary 
xix.  1.1870)  278  Good,  .for  all  the  interyall  membres  of  man. 
1547  —  tircv.  Health  Pref.  4  The  interial  partes. 

Hence  flnte'rially  adv.,  inwardly,  internally. 

1432-50  tr.  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  53  Colde.  .makethe  men  more 
of  body,  .moorehoote  interially[/H/t-77«scrt//(//tfrt'iJ,  and  by 
that  moore  bolde. 

Interim  .i'ntarim),  adv.,  sb.,  and  adj.  [L.  in- 
terim adv.,  in  the  meantime,  meanwhile,  f.  inter 
between  +  advb.  ending  -im.] 

||  A.  adv.  In  the  meantime,  meanwhile.  (Also 
AD  INTERIM,  PER  INTERIM,  q.v.) 

1580  G.  HARVEV  3  Proper  Lett,  in  Ha.slewood  Eug. 
Poets  rV  Poesy  (1815)  II.  265  Interim,  credit  me,  I  dare 
gene  no  Preceptcs.  a  1641  Br.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  \  Mi'ii. 
(1642)  83  Which  yet  is  so  meant ;  unlesse  interim  the  s. mi-- 
spirit expound  them,  which  did  dictate  them.  1775  I'>KNI> 
DICT  ARNOLD  Let.  23  May  (Amer.  Archives)  iCcnt.i,  I  hope 
some  gentleman  will  soon  be  appointed  in  my  room  here  . . 
Interim,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
itlH  Something  Odd  II.  i  «  Interim,  lake  courage,  and 
make  your  calculations  anew. 
B.  sb. 

1.  An   intervening   time,   interval  of  time ;    the   I 
meantime  :  now  usually  in  phr.  in  the  interim  -  A. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  .V  .!/.  ,1684)  III.  935  He  knew  not  what 
in  this  interim  should  be  done  against  England.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  918  The  Wars  that  fell  out  in  the 
interim  were  a  hindrance.  1601  SIIAKS.  Jul.  C.  n.  ; 
lietweene  the  acting  of  a  dreadful!  thing,  And  the  hM 
in-. linn  all  the  Interim  is  Like  a  Phanlasma,  orahnj 

ae.     1609  W.  M-  Man  in  Mmtne  h  ke  IS 

not  taken  at  al  times  anil  linually  without  in- 

terim.    1615  G.  SANDYS  I'ra-;:  I --3  Afler  all  snug  loyntly,  at 
interims   praying  to  themselues.      1665  '"« 

[ma  C.  Warmli'3  In  the  interim  of  th-  oni  I 

1795  WASIIINI.ION  Lett. 
Wiii    1892  XIII.  ?v  I  fir. i  bin  4  in  the  interim  casts  up.    i8zz 

,,l  pleasures  in  the  interim.      1876  M 

j.ith  can  work  in  the  mind  calmly. 


INTERINATION. 

t2.  Something  dune  in   an    interval ;    an  mtti  • 
hide.     Hy  in/i  rims  :  at  intervals.    0/is. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.L.L.i.1  . 

a  Knight.      1591  Su  - 
. 

i.by  ial,  i.  •'.  blow. 

3.  A  temporary  or  provisional  arrangement, 
adopted  in  the  meanwhile. 

ISS3  in  Slryiwslnn.  AV/ (1624)  I.  n.  App.  iv. 

lit.,  as  an   intcrimt     1589  Hay  any  II 

'I  his  may  serue  for  an  aunswere  .  .  ,  by  way  of  an  Intel im. 
1791  liv'KKE  Let.  Mem!'.  \at.  Asseml-ly  W 
before  it  could  be  done  in  due  form,  the  cl>- 
did  not  attempt  ! 

by  interim.     1864  FKOUDE  Short  .Stud.,  .Vc7.  //».- 
reconcilialion  of  parties.. is  no   tinl 
venient  Interim. 

b.  Ch.  Ilist.  (with   capital   /.'    A  pnv, 
arrangement  for  the  adjustment  uf  religiuus  differ- 
ences   between    the  German    Protestants  ami    tlic 
Roman   Catholic   Church    (of  which   tli<  • 
three  promulgated,  one  in  1541  and  two  in  i-;.|S; 
pending  a  settlement  by  a  General  Council. 

1548  SIR  P.  Hoitv  Let.  />/•.  Somerset  9  July,  The  Emperor, 
the  diet  being  now  finished,  convertelh  hi^  whole  study  to 
the  setting  forth  of  the  interim.     ll-id.t  '1  ''. 
Constance,  Argentine,  and  Lynda.. have  - 
unto  the  interim.    1560  I'AL'S  tr.  Sleideint's  Coma  . 
Einperour.. leaving  all  hope  of  a  counsell,  1  • 
forth  his  Interim.  . .  IJucer  refuselh  : 

teiiin.     'I'he  Pope  himselfe  Cdiidenineth  the  Inteiim.     1681 
HUKNET  Hist.  Re/.  II.  I.  86  They  drew  up  all  ll 
of  Religion  in  a  Book,  which  Wi  .  i>y  the  name  of 

the  Interim,  because  it  was  to  last  during  that  Inu-rv.-il,  till 

a  General  Council  should  meet  in  Germany.      1732  8   Ni     r, 

Hist.   I'nrit.  (1822)  I.    55.     1848  J.    ' 

Coune.  Trent  (new  ed.^  p.  cx.xvi,  Charles  pronmi 

the  Diet  of  Augsburgh,  on  the  i5th  of  Ma> . 

brated  formulary  called  the  interim.      1857 

t'n-setu-,'  i.  (1869)  62  The'Interim'  then  proposed  for  the 

acceptance  of  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  was.. drawn  up 

by  Gropper. 

t  4.  An  intervening  space,  interval.  OI'S. 

1650  UULWER  Anthropomct.  79  In  the  interim  t> 
nexed  on  both  sides  to  the  bone  of  the  Gena:. 

C.  adj.  Done,  made,  provided,  occurring,  etc. 
in  or  for  the  meantime;  provisional,  temporary. 
Formerly  also  of  time :  Intervening. 

1604  DEKKEH  Honest  ll'/i.  Wks.  1873  11.78  How  shall  the 
interim  houres  by  us  be  spent  ?    a  1734  NORTH  Exam.  1.  iii. 
§67(1740!  173  Amusements  only  to  consume  the  interim 
Time.      1808  BENTIIAM  Sc.  Rfform   112  To  ret,: 
matters  relating  to  interim  possession.  1858  I 
Handy  Bk.  Prop.  La-.v  xii.  75  The  Com  t  has  power  to  make 
interim  orders  for  payment  of  alimony  fur  the  wife.     1882 
HIIHKII.  Coiinting-Ho.  Pict.  (1893)   154  Interim  di 
are  permissible  only  when  the  finances  of  a  Company  are  in 
so  sound  a  condition  as  to  place  the  annual  balatu< 
doubt 

Interimist  \,i'"t.iriniist).  C/i.  //«/.  [!.  pnr 
3  b  -f  -1ST.]  One  who  accepted  or  advocated  one 
of  the  Interims  :  see  prec.  15.  3  b. 

1560  J.  DAI'S  tr.  Sleid<ine's  Comm.  3i3b  note,  TV, 
fices  of  Christ  after  these  interiiiiisle-.     1614  Hi.  Il.ui   .Vo 
/'twit:  TC/M  AV;/,V  iii,  Those  In  Jlesl   anil   gOOd-OatttrBd   "I':M 
. .  Cassander,  Fricius,  the  Interimists,  and  that  r, 
Apologist  of  the  French,     a  1640  JACKSON  Cri,  d  x.  .v  \i.  i   j 
Some  interimists  or  labourers  for  ret  .vi\t  the 

Church  of  Rome  and  of  England.     1674  Ch.  \  (  it.  ,<J  K?me  5 
For  instance,  Erasmus,  Cassander,  . .  the  Interimi  i 

Interimistic  (i  ntarimi-stik),  a.  [f.  prcc.  + 
-ic,  or  from  INTERIM  +  -ISTIC.  Cf.G.inieriaiutisck.] 

1.  Done,  occurring,  etc.   in  or   for  the  interim  ; 
provisional :   =  INTERIM  C. 

1859  Eccttsialfgist  XX.  345  Only  one  nninteUigil 
struck  us,  and  that  is '  interimistic  '  [  Review  of  P.  A .  ' 
Cathedral  of  Throndlteim}.     1875  I',  is  IE  Cain*   II 
(ed.  2)   228  In  its  origin   /.V//rJV'".'  /(>> v  .v*-/r>  w;i^  i<n>l>.iHy 
only  the  provisional  or  interimistic  possession  gram 
of  the  parties  in  a  suit  of  Htreditatis /•etitio.     1878 
Sltiit  II.  438  The    Interimistic    National    Kepie-ent.iti'  n 
from  April  1812  to  March  1815. 

2.  C/i.  Hist.  Belonging  to  the  Interimists ;  per- 
taining to  or  in  accordance  with  the  Intcir 
INTERIM  B.  3  b. 

1885  R.  W.  DlXOM  Hist.  C!:. 
peror  had  strongly  urged  upon  the  an 

of  a  form  uf  leli^iun  av;r<.eal>le  I')  the  Inten doctrine. 

So  f  Interimi-stical  a.  =  prec. ;  Interimi'sti- 
cally  adv.,  (in  ijtiot.)  in  the  interim,  meanwhile 

v^  INTERIM  A). 

1643  T-  GOODWIN,  etc.  Apol  ,\',i" 
this    inter|i|misticall    - 
enough  to  have   drawn  forth 

Wk*.  1871  V.  4  -  God  hi,i   • 
iniquos  synt  rcsismos,  profane  i 

1890    I.  II.  SIIUIIM.  Gilford  i  •    t. 

in,  it  is  to  the  Fathers  that  we  miw  in- 
terimistiially  [ 

Inter-imperial :  see  INTKR  pn-j.  ft. 
t  Interina'tion.    06s.      In  5  interynaoion. 
[a.  F.  int^riiKition,  var.  of  enttriita!: 
tion  ftoni  in-.  ,iiUiiner\«  render  :, 
live  or  valid  by  juridical  i 

•iiv.  of  iiiti,'' 

j  Rati- 
fication, confirmation. 


INTERINEMENT. 

1489  CAM  ox  f'ayUso/A.  m.  xiv.  u»  Yf  lie  deyed  within 
the  fyrst  monelhe  of  the  yen:  after  the  Interynacion 

>ghi  bane  an  actyon  for  to  deouurae  the 
•.--,-ment  of  h>s  wages. 

laterhicorporation.  -independence,  -in- 
dicate :  --ef. 

Inter! 'Iieineut.  n;;r-.  [a.  F.  intcritiemcnt. 
obs.  var.  cnttrincmcnt  ratification,  i.  cnttriner : 
see  prec.  sb.]  -INTHIUNATIO.V. 

1883  H.  KT.\  tr.  Pan  tier  Lindens  fn*i*  Holland  75  The 
Jjwer  court  of  t*he  neare>t  town  to  which  aKu  this  conamia- 
niUNt  be  committed.  ..Vt'.Y,  Intcrinftnent, 
.  the  duiniviliao-  jud^c  certifies  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cant who»e  petition  he  was  directed  to  investigate. 

Interinhibition,  -insert,  -insular,  -in- 
volve: see  INTKR-/VV/". 

Interior  (inti-Tiw),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5  -ore, 
6  -oure,  6-9  -our.  [a.  L.  interior  inner,  compara- 
tive a<]j.  from  infer  (^superlative  intinnts].  Cf.  F. 
inUneitr^  i6th  c.  (also  rare  interior,  ifth  c.  . 
Our  earliest  instance  is  in  a  transl.  from  Fr, ;  the 
early  spelling  followed  words  from  AF.  -our  —  F. 
Cf.  the  parallel  inferior.  Opposed  in  all 
senses  and  uses  to  exterior.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Situated    more   within,    or   (usually,   simply) 
within,   something ;    belonging   to   or    connected 
with  the  inside  ;  —  IXXEB  a.  \  a,  INTKKXAL  a.  i. 

Interior  anjtc  (GfOHt.) :  any  one  of  the  angles  included 
between  the  sides  of  a  rectilineal  figure  within  the  figure; 
also,  an  angle  included  between  a  straight  line  falling  up  >n 
two  other  straight  lines  and  either  of  the  latter  on  the  side 
towards  the  other.  Interior  plcuicts  :  Mercury  and  Venus, 
whose  orbits  are  within  that  of  the  earth  (more  usually  called 
IOR).  fnttriffr temff  s£Jft  slope:  see  ([uots. 

1400  CAXTON  Eneydos  xtii.  47  Dydo  wyth  her  sitster  Anne 
..loked  In  to  the  entrayllcs  Interiores  of  the  bestes  there 
slayne,  For  to  fuldo  the  sucryfyce.  1513  BftAOmAW  St. 
:>rge  i.  3400  Her  . .  intenour  venture.  1578  Lvn: 
:  4  All  colde  diseases  of  the  interior  or 
inner  partes.  1651  HOBBES  Lwiath.  I.  vi.  23  Sense  is 
Motion  in  the  organs  and  interiour  parts  of  mans  body. 
1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.  /V/>'Av«,  Interior  Polygon,  the  main 
'f  the  Work  or  Place,  excluding  the  Out-works.  Ibid. 
N.  v.  Talus,  Talus  Inicriour  or  Inward  Tains,  the  Steep- 
no*  of  the  Rampart,  or  other  Work  on  the  in-side.  1723 
WOODWARD  *Vat.  /fist.  Earth  i.  (ed.  3)  3  Cole-pits  and  the 
like  . .  displayed  to  sight  the  interiour  parts  of  it.  1756  R. 
SIMSOS  Euclid  i.  Prop,  xvi,  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  pro- 
duced, the  exterior  angle  shall  be  greater  than  either  of  the 
interior  opposite  angles-  Ibid,  xxxii,  The  three  interior 
angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  1853 
STOCQUEUKR  Mil-  h.txycl.,  Interior  flanking  angle  is  formed 
by  the  curtain  and  line  of  defence ..  Interior  side  is  the  line 
of  the  curtain  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  of  the  front, 
or  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the 
next.  Interior  slope  is  the  inclination  towards  the  inner 
part  of  a  work  given  to  the  earth  forming  the  rampart  or 
parapet.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat  v.  §  160  (1870*  135  Al><> 
accomplishes  what  we  may  call  interior  work.  1875  KNIGH  r 
Diet.  Meek.,  Interior  Screwt  one  cut  on  an  interior  or 
hollow  surface,  as  of  a  nut,  burr,  or  lap-hole. 

b.  rarely  with  to :  Situated  within  or  on  the 
inner  side  of  ^something). 

1816  T.  L.  PEACOCK  1 1  endlong  Hall  vi,  The  library  . . 
which  was  interior  to  the  music-room.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.^  Inferior  Planets,  this  name  ..  is  applied  tu 
Mercury  and  Venus,  because  they  revolve  in  orbits  interior 
to  the  earth's  path. 

C.  Situated  within  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast,  or  frontier  of  a  country,  etc. ;  inland ;  be- 
longing to  the  interior. 

1777  StR  W.  JONES  Ess.  Poetry  East.  JVrt/.  in  Poems  177 
In  the  interiour  parts  of  the  empire.  1796  MOKSU  Aincr. 
Geog.  I.  160  Proximity  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  principal 
interiour  settlements  of  the  province.  1856  KANK  A  ret. 
Exfil.  I.  x.  114  To  learn  something  of  the  interior  features 
of  the  country.  1895  lYeslm.  Caz.  9  Sept.  2/1  He  knew  of 
no  other  interior  chief  who  had  even  attempted  the  half  that 
Khama  had  accomplished  in  the  advancing  of  his  people 
towards  the  goal  uf  civili-saiiun.  1897  MARY  KIXGSLEY  //". 
Africa.  636  Coomassie . .  if  properly  managed  for  a  few  years, 
will  become  a  great  interior  market,  attracting  to  itself  the 
routes  of  interior  trade. 

d.  Entom.  Situated  nearer  to  the  body  or  to  the 
median  line. 

i86a  KIHHY  &  Si1.  Entonwl.  IV.  339  /;/iVr/or(/«rt>y/«],the 
inner  margin  of  the  wing,  or  that  next  the  body. 

2.  Lxisting  within  limits  figured  as  spatial  ;  be- 
longing to  the  inner  relations  or  intrinsic  nature  of 
anything. 

a.  Internal,  domestic:  as  opposed  to  foreign. 
1768  P.  Tiiii.KNLssh  (title\  U>eful  Hints  to  thor>e  who  make 

the  Tour  uf  France, including  Account  of  the  Interior  Police 
i.T  that  Kingdom.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Jirit.  India  II.  jv,  v.  198 
The  interior  trade,  or  that  from  place  to  place  within  the  coun- 
try. 1841  Penny  O>  -  ^^-  -'^4  ^  (Russia'  The  administra- 
tion ..  is  conducted  by  the  ..  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
Ministry  of  interior  affair-.,  or  home  department  • 

b.  Inner,  as  distinct  from  what  appears  on  the 
surface  or  is  publicly  declared. 

1775  //is4,  l-.nr.  in  Ann.  AY;,'.  .\\  i   He  was  thwarted  and 

d  the  interior 

'i.  1790  SIR  J.  RLYNOLUS  Djsc.xv.  (10761  iooT" 
out  the  interior  j.n  . 

Assembly  Wka.  VI.  61  Th- 

V.        1849   M.\«  ,M    LAY    ///'-/. 

\11  the 

ihutj 

very  meeting. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  existing  in  the  mind  or  soul  ; 

mental   or   spiritual,    ns   distinguished    from    that 
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which  is  bodily;  'inward':  —  IXNER  «.  -:,.  IN- 
n.HNAi,  a.  3. 

1513  IJRAMHIAW  5V.  ll'cri :<  ;  i  ,1  \Vherbylieperceyued 
the  gn  iiery^r 

deoocyon.     1548  HALL  Cfovtt.,   i  renture 

t    her    interior    iye   sawe  privily,  and    i:;i\c  to  tier  a 
secrete  monicion  of  the  great «  eal  1566  J.  ALDAY 

tr.  Boaystuau*;,  j"'tt-ai.  //Vr/,/Ti\,  To  L-.\crci>t;  las,  funi  i'j 
and  other  interior  senses.  1651  C.  CAKIUKIGMI  Cci-i.Kcli,^. 
1.  ^98  They  doe  not  deny  but  that  it  may  be  called  a  Sacra- 
nic-nt,  and  that  some  interiour  (Jracc  is  conferred  by  it.  1754 
RicuAKDson  Grand; ten  17-1)  V.  \!ii.  1:0,1  A  number  of 
people,  of  high  interior  worth.  1852  H,  ROGEKS  Ess.  I.  vii. 
337  One  or  two  extracts,  .give  the  key  to  his  whole  interior 
history.  1899  IMNULAY  in  Expositor  Feb.  90  The  outcome 
of  the  interior,  spiritual  action  of  Christ  upon  human  society. 

f  b.  Inwardly  conceived  or  felt.  Obs. 
d  1548  HALLO^W.,  //V'/.  /Fzs'l'heEarle  of  Northumber- 
land, .began  secretely  to  communicate  his  interior  imagina- 
cions  and  privie  though te^  with  Richard  Scrope.  1610 
Pcxth  Rauilliack  in  Marl.  .l//iv.  (Malh.)  III.  no  We 
thinke  it  an  interior  lone  to  our  countri-men  to  haue  an 
abstract  of  the  most  occurences  that  hapned  since. 

c.  Devoted  to  spiritual  things;  pious,  devout. 
1854  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lect.  Hist.  Turks  257  An  apposite 
illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  an  'interior'  people,  it' I  may 
borrow  a  devotional  word  to  express  a  philosophical  idea. 
1863  Home  <V  For.  RCT.'.  II.  274  So  ptou>,  so  contemplative, 
and  so  interior  a  spirit.  1879  W.  d.  W\i;n  Ess*  (1884)  II. 
x.  9  Difference,  .between  the  interior  and  the  worldly  man 
respectively, 

B.S&. 

1.  The  interior  part  of  anything;  the  inside. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xvii,  The   Prince  ..  acquainted 

with  its  interior,  ran  up  stairs.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <y  It. 
Jrnls.  I.  264  The  interior  . .  \ve  found  very  impressive,  dim 
with  the  light  of  stained  and  painted  windows.  1861  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  46  In  the  booths  which  lined  the 
interior  of  the  court.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  188  Deep- 
seated  in  the  interior  of  tne  earth. 

b.  That  part  of  a  country,  island,  or  continent, 
lying  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier  or  coast;  the 
inland  parts;  an  inland  region. 

1796  BUKKE  Regie.  Peace  ii.  Wks.  VIII.  228  Her  frontier 
was  terrible,  her  interiour  feeble.  1803  Svn.  SMITH  ll'ks.  30 
Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  many  countries. 
1868  G.  DUFF  Pol.  Sterv.  89  The  Chinese  merchants  pur- 
chase goods  and  take  them  to  other  ports  or  the  interior. 
1883  Chambers  Cycl.  I.  565  Western  Australia  ..  rests  on 
desert  sandstone,  which  also  stretches  north  and  eastward 
far  into  the  interior.  /<W.  VII.  251  iPapua)  In  the 
interior  are  abundance  of  fine  timber  trees.  1887  MoLOHXV 
Forestry  IK  Afr.  159  Sierra  Leone  ..  connected  with  a 
wide-spread  Interior  also  largely  Mohammedan. 

C.  The  inside  of  a  building  or  room,  esp.  in  re- 
ference to  the  artistic  effect ;  also,  a  picture  or 
representation  of  the  inside  of  a  building  or  room. 
(Usually  with  an  or  in  //.) 

1864  Realm  22  June  7  Everything  that  brings  nature  into 
our  interiors  deserves  encouragement.  1891  Anthony s 
Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  8S  Many  points  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  brain  behind  the  lens  to  direct  and  then  supplement 
its  work,  especially  in  the  studio  and  with  interiors.  Mod.  A 
photographer  noted  for  his  success  with  interiors. 

2.  Inner  nature  or  being;   inward  mind;    soul, 
character.     Now  chiefly  with  of. 

1596  SHAKS.  Afctr/t.  I'.  M.  ix.  28  Xot  learning  more  then 
the  fond  eye  doth  teach,  Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior. 
1690  NOKRIS  tteatitudes  (1694*  I.  146  The  regulation  of  the 
outward  Behaviour,  not  much  regarding  the  Sanctity  of  the 
Interiour.  1715  JANE  IIAKKKK  E.viliiis  I.  97 ;  The  Strange- 
ness of  the  Adventure,  .gave  a  pleasing  Surprize  to  my  whole 
Interiour.  1794  PALI:Y  Evid.  i.  Hi.  11817)  51  It  is  in  our 
own  books  that  the  detail  and  interior  of  the  transaction 
must  be  sought  for.  1847  L.  HUM  Men,  Women  <$*  B.  II. 
x.  231  Her  letters  from  the  Levant  are  so  much  in  the 
interior  of  Turkish  taste  and  feeling.  1865  MOZLEY  Minn. 
ii.  230  notet  There  were  difficulties  in  the  interior  of  the 
subject  of  induction  which  were  not  yet  solved. 

3.  The  internal  or  *  home '  affairs  of  a  country  or 
stale;  the  department  concerned  with  these  :  in  the 
titles  Secretary t  Department  of  the  Interior,  used 
in  U.S.  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior^  used  in  reference  to  most  foreign 
countries,  as  France,  Germany,  Italy,  etc. 

(Corresponding  lo  the  Home  Office,  and  Home  Secretary, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  Colonial 
Secretary  in  mo^t  Ilritish  Colonies.) 

1838  Penny  L'ycl.  X.  418/2  The  cabinet  council  of  the  king 
[of  France]  consists  of  eight  ministers  fur  the  following  de- 
partments:—!, Finance;  2,  the  Interior;  3,  Justice  [etc  J. 
1899  l!'/u't<t/.;  r's  Alnuinac  4X4  (Canada)  Sec.  of  Slate, 
K ,  lil'.v.iys  &  CanaU,  Finance,  Justice,  Interior,  Public 
Works,  Agriculture,  etc.  Ibid.  583  lUnitc-d  States  of  A.) 
Sec.  of  Stale,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture. 

Inferiority  finti-'rijp'riti).  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
iiitcrioritas,  f.  interior :  sec  -iiv.  (In  moil. I1'. 
////,.r/<?;7/</.)]  a.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
interior  or  inward,  b.  Inner  character  or  nature  ; 
an  inner  element. 

1701  NOUKIS  Ideal  World  \.  \'\.  391  What  St.  Augustine. . 

inculcates  concerning   both  the   interiority,  and   the  com- 

:  y  uf  truth.      1704  I  kid.  it.  \iii.  549  Some  of  his  expres- 

liitfri'jrity  uf  Truth.    1803  l:.dht.  / 
v  and  exteriority,  by  which  is  meant  the  distim  - 
t   the  attributes  of  an  object  as  originally  existing  in 
:   without.      1818  Hi'.   JKUB   in  C. 

r  Lift  M.  ti8j6>  140 Those  deep  /V  <   I  may 

.  uhiili    will  ever  be   the  refresh- 

1884  H. 

W.  ]',i  F.<  HI-K  Plymouth  Pitipit  19  Mar.  406  (Cent.)  He  had 
been  a  break'  nit,  in  its  in- 

teriority, all  the  way  through. 


INTERJECT. 
Interiorly  jntivriauli  ,  u.iv,    [f.  INTEEIOK  a. 

f  -LY  -.] 

1.  In  or  on  the  inside ;  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terior; internally,  inside,  within. 

1758  JLSIV  in  t'/iil.  Trans.  L.  551,  I  found  the  IUTI^!, 
-  lively  adhering  lo  tlie  ribs  laterally,  and  po.steriorly  and 
interiorly  close  to  the  pericardium.  1804  CAKUSLE  ii-iit. 
XC\'.  14  The  .skeleton,  .is  placed  interiorly,  where  the  bulk 
uf  the  animal  admits  of  the  bones  being  sufficiently  strong. 
1856  OI.MSTLO  NliK'c  States  386  Not  more  than  twelve  feet 
.square,  interiorly.  1894  BARING-GOULD  Qutcn  o/L.  I.  i\. 
98  The  van  was  divided  interiorly  into  compartments. 

2.  In,  or  with  respect  to,  the  inner  or  intrinsic 
nature  of  .a  thing ;  inwardly ;  intimately. 

1633  J.  DONE  His!.  Seftuafittt  (1635)  180  The  Divine 
vertue  that  sustains  and  intenourly  nourisheth  all  thi 
1682  Siii  T.  BROWNK  Chr.  Mor,  in.  §  15  To  sec  ourselves 
interiourly,  we  are  fain  to  borrow  other  Mens  Kyes.  1866 
A't'aJi-r  No.  159.  29/3  Exteriorly  difficult  and  interiorly 
dangerous. 

3.  In,  or  with  respect  to,  the  inner  nature,  mind, 
or  soul ;  inwardly ;  mentally  or  spiritually. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Lev.  i.  coinm.,  As  the  soule  mu.-.t 
iiueuorly  worship  God  in  spirite  and  veritic;  so  the  bodie 
must  also  honour  him  exteriorly.  1657  Oi-.'ine  Ltft'fr  67  If 
I  hold  my  peace  I  shall  interiorlie  be  tormented  with  in- 
supportable bitternesse.  1750  CHESTEKK.  Lett.  (1792)  III. 
Lcxxi.x.  ^  Interiorly  most  people  enjoy  the  inferiority  of 
their  f.')  friends.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLAK  KE  Shaks.  Clutr.  xi.\.  401 
Interiorly,  morally,  lie  is  immeasurably  below  him.  1874 
H.  W.  littcHER  in  Clir.  World  rulfit  V.  140/2  There  is 
liiven  to  men  interiorly  a  moral  constitution  which  is 
illumined  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Divine  soul  . 
on  ours, 

Inte'rioruess.  ran.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -HESS.] 
—  INTEBIORITY  a. 

1893  Thinker  VII.  157  This  doctrine  of  the  interiorneso  or 
Loinherence  of  the  Son  in  the  Father. 

f  Inte-riously,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  f.  L.  iii- 
it'riiis  adv.  inwardly,  within  +  -I.Y  '-'.]  Inwardly. 

1513  BKADSHAW  St.  li'frhiw  n.  1208  This  forsayd'erle 
of  his  benignite  Interiously  louynge  holy  religion. 

Inteript(e,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  IMEBKI  i -i: 

Interisland  :  see  IKTKB-  pref.  5. 

f  Interi-tion.  Obs.  rare-".  [sA.'L.irttsritidK- 
i  i/i,  n.  of  action  from  inlcnre  to  go  to  ruin,  perish.] 

1656  ULOUNT  Gloss0£r.t  Intctition^  a  decaying,  a  perishing. 
1658  in  PHILLIPS. 

Interja'cence.   rare.    [f.  INTERJACENT  :  see 

KM:I:.]     The  fact  of  lying  between. 

1864  in  WLBSTER. 

Interjacency  (int3i|dj^-sensi).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ENCY.  J  The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  beiiij.; 
interjacent  or  of  lying  between ;  also,  an  instance 
of  this,  something  lying  between. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pstvd.  Ep,  vn.  xvii.  377  Its  fluctua- 
tions are  but  motions  ..  which  winds,  stornies,  shoares, 
shelves,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates,  1651  Ku,',s 
AViu  Disp.  p  197  In  demonstration,  -it  is  accounted  impos- 
sible lo  go  on  from  one  extreainc  to  another,  without  a  nie.in, 
and  that  mean  wholly  deny  all  interjacency.  i773j Ccui;c-<  f. 
Col.  Rec.  (1887)  XIV.  475  The  Interjacency  of  two  Pro 
between  your  Seat  of  Government  and  the  Places  to  which 
you  would  now  extend  your  Jurisdiction. 

Interjacent  (intaj|dg/"sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
terjacent-em, pr.  pple.  of  intcrjacere,  f.  inter  be- 
tween +jaccre  to  lie.]  Lying  or  existing  between  ; 
intervening,  intermediate. 

1594  in  Row  Hist.  AVr£  tWodrow  Soc.)  159  That  a  fast  be 
kecped-.the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  June,  with  exhortations 
and  prayers  in  the  interjacent  week  dayes.  1597  A.  M. 
li.  <',itLll<  tncaus  J-'r.  Chimrg.  23/2  The  whole  mteriacent 
skinne  might  be  cleane  therof  severed.  1614  KALMGH  Hist. 
U~i»-!il  i\.  i.  §  7  (1634)  471  In  spight  of  all  the  nations  inter- 
jacent. l6z8  JACKSON  Crctd  l\.  xl.  §  n  The  time  interjacent 
betwixt  the  great  feast.. and  the  pentecost  following.  1691 
RAY  Creation  I.  (1692)  176  What  should  take  away  th- 
of  these  Ships  from  each  other,  but  rhe  gibbosity  of  the  in- 
terjacent Water?  1695  ALINGHAM  Gtoin.  Epit.  47  Add  to 
each  the  interjacent  angle.  1840  DE  QUINCEY  Style  n.  Vv'k-, 
1860  XI.  222  A  great  resisting  mass,  interjacent  between 
Greece  and  the.,  enemies  to  the  far  north  east.  1858 
CAELVLE  Freiik.  fit.  iv.  v.  (18721  I.  308  He  issued  from 
Stettin  ;  took  the  interjacent  output  places. 

Interjaculate  (intwidgse'kiifl^'t),  v.    [f.  I.v- 

Tt)K-  I  a  4-  ppl.  stem  oiL.jtKitlarilo  throw,  dart  : 
cf.  EJACULATE.]  To  ejaculate  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation  ;  to  interject  (an  ejaculation 

1854  TIIACKI  -'cs  vii,  '  U  Dicu  \  que  n'ai-je  pu 

le  voir?1  interjaculates  Mademoiselle. 

Interjaculatory  (intai.dgiE-kirflatarT ,  a.  [f. 
prec. :  see  -OBY.]  Expressed  in  parenthetical  eja- 
culations. 

1817  E/acfar.  Mag.  XXI.  642  A  sudden  squall  that  smile, 
a  large  dinner-parly  mute,  or  into  inlerjaculatory  admira- 
tion. 1871  T.  A.TnoLLora.0wrw/0M  AMtjrlll.  i.  6  A  liberal 
amount  of  inlerjaculatory  commentary. 

Inteijangle:  see  \V1K&- prtf.  i  b. 

t  Interje'ct,  ///.  a.  Ofis.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
intcrject-us,  pa.  pplc.  of  interjidre :  see  next.] 
Interjected  :  used  as  pa.  pple.  of  next. 

1578  HAMSIKK  Hist.  .Ifau  i.  31  A  lliick  crusl  of  Cartil.ci' 
interiect  and  put  lietwene  them. 

Interject  (intM|dje-kt),  v.  [f.  I.,  interject-, 
ppl.  stem  of  inlerjiifre  (-ja,-,'/r)  to  throw  or  cast 
between,  f.  inter  between  +jaeere  to  throw.] 

1.  tran>.  To  throw  or  cast  in  between  ;  to  intro 
duce  abruptly ;  to  insert,  interpolate,  interpose. 


INTERJECTED. 

1588  A.  KINO  tr.  Canisins'  Calccfi.  H\ij,  Thay  war  in- 
teriectit  bettlix  ye  accompli---  IML:  of  yc  i  oui  -.1  of  ye  suiic  ami 
ye  nioonc.  1624'!'.  SroiT  /.V<V.  .V,W,//c>-  ;  S,,iu,- .  trm 
pori/ing  Parasite  may  imeriect  these  doubts.  168411.  /. 

Contpit.  \l.  217  If  . .  as  suun  as  [blood]  .  .were  let, 
without  any  stay  interjected,  Sweat  were  raised.  1791 
BF.DDOF.S  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.&4  When  the  latter  is  in- 
terjected between  the  strata,  or  squeezed  up  through  fissures. 
1874  S.  Cox  /V4'>'.  Ps.  iii.  59  He  can  interject  a  mere  play 
upon  words.  1882  MASSON  Carlyl<-  in  Mactu.  J//ix-  X  LY. 
248  She  interjected  one  of  her  bright  and  witty  remarks. 

b.  To  remark  parenthetically  or  as  an  interrup- 
tion. 

1791  BOSWF.I.L  Johnson  6  Apr.  an.  1775,  Moody  interjected 
in  an  Irish  tone  and  with  a  comick  look,  '  Ah  !  poor  George 
the  Second  .  1822  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  LI  1 1.  103 
'  Ridiculous',  interjected  I.  1881  Miss  BRADUON  Asph.  I. 
172  '  I  have  been  at  home  so  little,  you  see',  she  interjected 
with  a  piteous  air. 

f  c.  In  passive :  To  be  interposed  or  situated 
between  ;  to  lie  or  occur  between  ;  to  intervene. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  27  That  cauitie  or  hallow,  in- 
teriected  betwene  them,  is  a  seat  for  the  Muscle.  1633 
EARL  MANCH.  Al Mondo  (1636)  15  It  [death]  is  but  a  point 
of  time  interjected  betwixt  two  extremes.  1746-7  Act  20 
Gfo.  If,  c.  43  §  15  In  case  such  lands  are  interjected  between 
two  shires.  1752  Slwart's  Trial  in  Scots  Mag.  11753)  July 
333/2  High  ground  interjected  betwixt  him  and  the  deponent. 

t  2.  intr.  for  refi.  a.  To  cross  one  another,  as 
two  lines,  b.  To-  come  between ;  to  intervene, 
interpose.  06s.  rare. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Dit  Hartas  n.  it.  IV.  Colitntnes  356,  I  never 
see  their  glances  inter-ject  In  Triangle,  Sextile,  or  Square 
aspect,  Now  milde,  now  moody;  but  methinks  I  see  [etc.]. 
1646  BUCK  Rick.  ///6i  The  confluence  of  Souldiers  inter- 
jecting rescued  him.  1676  WISF.MAN  Chirnrg.  Treat,  v.  ix. 
375  The  Sagittall  [Suture]  which  usually  begins  at  that  point 
where  these  Lines  interject. 

Hence  Interje'oted  ///.  a.,  thrown  or  cast  be- 
tween, interpolated ;  placed  or  lying  between,  in- 
terposed ;  Interje'cting  vl>t.  st>.,  the  action  of 
interpolating  or  interposing. 

1590  BARROL-GH  Meth.  Physick  Pref.  (1639)  5  The  interject- 
ing of  these  few  lines,  a  1619  W.  COWPF.R  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  li.  n  They  see  not  his  merciful  face  by 
reason  of  many  interjected  veils.  1650  BULWER  Anthra- 
pomet.  164  The  Scapula  . .  grows  prominent  with  the  inter- 
jected Muscules.  1880  MUIRHF.AD  Gaius  IV.  §  129  The 
employment  of  such  interjected  clauses  may  go  even  further. 

Interjection  ^intaiidje-kjsn).  [a.  F.  inter- 
jection (13-14111  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  inter- 
jection-em, n.  of  action  from  interjicere :  see  prec.] 

1.  The    utterance   of  ejaculations   expressive   of 
emotion  ;  an  ejaculation  or  exclamation. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  in.  vii.  f  1860)  139  This  interiec- 
cioun  sorweful  wer-inne  is  no  thing  that  lusteth.  '576 
Fi. F.MING  Panopl.  F.pist.  332  Hee  beginneth  his  letter  with 
an  interjection  of  joye,  or  a  kinde  of  speache  importing  his 
inwarde  gladnesse.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  721  A  Continued 
Expulsion  of  the  Breath,  with  the  loud  Noise,  which  maketh 
the  Interjection  of  Laughing.  1816  J.  Scon  I'is.  J'aii.s 
Pref.  (ed.  5)  23  People  have  exclaimed  their  joy  and  astonish- 
ment so  often,  that,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  the 
proper  climax  of  interjection,  they  [etc.].  1850  THACKERAY 
Mr.  <y  Mrs.  Berry  ii,  A  ! — note  of  interjection. 

2.  Gram.    A   natural   ejaculation   expressive   of 
some  feeling  or  emotion,  used  or  viewed  as  a  Part 
of  Speech. 

So  called  because,  when  so  used,  it  is  interjected  between 
sentences,  clauses,  or  words,  mostly  without  grammatical 
connexion.  But  the  interjection  O  is  often  construed  with 
the  vocative  or  nominative  of  address,  and  alas,  key,  tinrra.li, 
woe,  etc.  with  the  prep.y^r  or  to  and  an  object.  Beside  the 
simple  interjections,  as  ah  1,  oh  !,  ha  /,  ho  I,  hnlloa  .',  ftlut .', 
whewl,  and  the  like,  substantives,  adjectives,  adverbs,  ami 
short  phrases  or  sentences  areoften  used  interjectionally;  e.g. 
marry!,  fiddlesticks!,  Jiddle-de-dfel,  the  dtviltt  O  dfar!, 
dear  met,  -Mil,  well!,  Gmfs  'ooksl,  God  ha  mercy!,  Hess 
my  soull 


some  be  of  laughing,  as  ha,  ha,  he.  1712  STF.F.LE  Spcct. 
No.  400  P  4  Much  Care  and  Concern  for  the  Lady's  Welfare 
..expressed  by  an  Interjection,  an  Ah,  or  an  Oh,  at  some 
little  Hazard  in  moving  or  making  a  Step.  1786-1805  H. 
TOOKE  Purify  31  The  dominion  of  speech  is  erected  upon 
the  downfall  of  Interjections.  1871  EARLE  Pliilol.  I'.ng. 
Tongue  §  103  The  interjection  may  be  defined  as  a  form  of 
speech  which  is  articulate  and  symbolic  but  not  grammatical, 
t  b.  Something  that  has  the  effect  of  an  inter- 
jection, in  expressing  emotion.  Obs. 

1649  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Gt.  F.xemf.  in.  xv.  85  He  rent  his  gar- 
ments, which  was  the  interjection  of  the  Country. 

3.  The  action  of  interjecting  or  interposing  any- 
thing ;  also,  something  interposed. 

1598  FLORIO,  Intcrgettione,  a  putting  belweene,  an  Inter- 
iection.  1643  HERLF.  Ansiv.  Feme  33  That  third  estate  of 
the  Peeres  ..becomes  the  best  conjunction  by  being  an 
interjection  betweene  them.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Interjection,  a 
casting  between.  1881  PRF.S.  ARTHUR  Message  to  C"<wj,vvv,v 
6  Dec.  5/8  The  interjection  of  any  foreign  guarantee  might 
be  regarded  as  a  superfluous  and  unfriendly  act. 

b.  An  interpolated  remark  or  exclamation ;  an 
interruption. 

1896  Daily  News  31  Mar.  7/4  Prisoner.  This  is  too  bad— 
flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it.  Mr.  de  K-.  You  don't  do 
yourself  any  good  by  these  interjections. 

f4.  Rhet.  =  PARENTHESIS.  Obs. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4).  Interjec lion, . . ajso  a  figure  in  Rhe- 
torick  and  Grammar,  being  the  same  with  Parenthesis,  and 
otherwise  called  Interruption. 


Interjectional  (intai,dje-kf»Sl),  a.   [f.  prec. 

.    -AI..J 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  something  interjected  or  thrown 
in  between  or  among  other  remarks. 

1788  CUMBERLAND  Outrvtr  No.  116  p  19  Tin 
turns   upon    Saint  Mark's    interjecliunM    o 
noticed  by  Saint  Matthew  in  his  account.     1818  S« 
Midi,  xlii,  '  And  Eflie?— and  Eliie,  dear  I. 
eager  interjectional  question  which  Jeanie  repeatedly  threw 
in  among  her  expressions  of  joyful  thankfulness.     1839  AV:c 
Monthly  Mag,  LVI.  547  Interrupted  . .  by  int< ; 
observations. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
jection in  language. 

1761  STERNF.  Tr.  Shandy  III.  xi,  Dr.  Slop  ..  was  just  be- 
ginning to  return  my  uncle  Toby  the  compliment  of  his 
whu — u — u,  or  interjectional  whistle.  1824  Scorr  Ret- 
gauntlet  ch.  vii,  A  number  of  interjectional  sounds  uttered 
with  a  strange  variety  of  intonation.  1860  FARRAR  Orig. 
Lang.  (1865)  36  Some  onomatopoetic  or  interjectional  root. 

Hence  Interje'otionally  adv.,  in  an  intcrjectional 
way ;  as  an  interjection. 

1837  CARLYLF.  Fr.  Rn'.  II.  iv.  vii,  His  Troopers,  .respond 
interjectionally.  1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXII.  306  '  I  do  pity 
you',  replied  the  ordinary,  interjectionally.  1875  RF.NOUF 
Egypt,  Cram.  56  The  crude  form  of  the  verb  appears  some- 
times  to  be  used  interjectionally.  1882  SF.RJT.  BAI.LANTINK 
Ex£er.  xxxvii.  355,  1  rarely  kept  a  diary,  and  only  inter- 
jectionally, at  long  intervals  and  for  short  periods. 

Interj  ectionalize  (intaiidje'kfenaldz),  v. 
[-IZB.]  trans.  To  make  into  an  interjection. 

1871  EARLF.  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  208  By  the  .sixteenth 
century  this 'all  haill '.  .having  lost  all  construction,  was 
completely  interjectionalised. 

Inter jectionary  (Intaiidge-kJaoSri),  a.    [f. 

INTERJECTION  +  -ARY.]  Characterized  by  inter- 
jection ;  interjectory. 

17976.  SwiFT(W.  R.  Paterson)  Tormentor^  Crying  into 
the  deaf  night  that  has  had  so  many  interjectionary  confi- 
dences from  us  all.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk^.  Gt.  VI.  vi.  11. 
85  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  inarticulate,  interjectionary  utter- 
ances. 1888  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  166  The  most  perfunctory 
and  interjectionary  and  spasmodic  of  observations. 

Interjector  (intaiidje-ktai).  [agent-n.  from 
L.  interjicere  to  INTERJECT.]  One  who  interjects 
or  interpolates. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  3  June  6/t  The  interjector  always  gets 
the  worst  of  it  in  an  encounter  with  an  old  parliamentary 
hand. 

Interjectory  (intaiidge-ktariV  a.  [f.  as  IN- 
TERJECT v.  +  -DRY.]  Characterized  by  interjection ; 
interruptive  ;  interpolated  ;  interjectional. 


ment  ot  interjectory  eyeorows  and  cnms  irom  an  ner  younger 
daughters.  1859  Sat.  Re;'.  19  Mar.  336/1  [He_]  ni..i  tin 
even  flow  of  ar.  opening  speech  by  restless  interjectory 
comments.  1894  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  404/1  Broken  with 
interjectory  sentences. 

Hence  Interje'ctorily  adv.,  interjectionally,  in- 
terruptedly. 

1891  G.  MEREDITH  OneofonrContj.  II.  iii.  62  A  tale.. 
narrated  interjectorily  among  the  by-ways  of  the  City. 

Interjectural  (intai|dge'ktUfriU),  a.  [f.  as 
next  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  what  is  interjected 
or  thrown  in  parenthetically  ;  interjectional. 

'775  SHERIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  He.. rapped  out  a  do?en  inter- 
jectural  oaths.  1881 '  BASIL  '  Love  the  Debt  vii,  Interjectural 
asides  to  the  donkey  he  drove. 

t  Interj  e'Cture.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [ad.  L.  in- 
ter jectnra  an  insertion,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  interjaclre 
to  INTERJECT  :  see  -URE.]  Interposition. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  22  They  are  together  com- 
mitted like  vnto  the  superiour  Vertehres,  saue  that  . .  they 
lacke  the  interiectur  of  Cartilages. 

tlnterjorn,*'.  Ol's.ran-*.  PNTER-  ib:  cf. 
I,,  interjungti'e,  OF.  etttrtjotmirt.]  trans.  To 
join  one  with  another,  to  join  reciprocally. 

1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  iv.  iv.  22  So  fellest  foes,  .shall  grow  deere 
friends  And  inter-ioyne  their  yssues. 

Interjoist,  -judgement,  -justle :  see  INTER-. 

Interju'nction.  rare  —  ",  [n.  of  action  from 
L.  intcrjungcre  to  interjoin.]  A  mutual  joining. 

1836  in  SMART. 

t  I-nterki'ng.  Oh.  rare  -  '.  [A  rendering  of  L. 
inifri-cx.']  =!NTERREX. 

'533  BELLES-DPS  I. ivy  (1822)  262  The  patricianis  war  con- 
venit  to  cheis  ane  Interking,  becaus  na  man  audit  to  con- 
vene the  senate  without  he  war  clothit  with  public  office. 

Interknit  (intami-t),  v.    [INTER-  i  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  knit  each  into  the  other ;  to  inter- 
twine, interweave. 

1805  SOUTHEY  Madoc  II.  xi,  Here  they  ..  infix  Ihe  ready 
piles,  Or  interknitting  them  with  oziers,  weave  The  wicker 
wall.  1825  —  Talc  Pmmuy  '•  *'*.  These  strongly  inter- 
knit  they  closed  around  With  basket-work  of  many  a  pliant 
bough.  1885  Attunrnm  23  May  666/3  A  little  girl  . .  with 
fingers  interknit  in  her  lap. 

2.  intr.  To  intertwine. 

1818  KEATS  Kudym.  I.  812  Nor  with  aught  else  can  our 
souls  interknit  So  wingedly. 

Hence  I'nterknit  ppl.  a. 

1885  Athemmm  18  Apr.  512  [He]  lets  his  interknit  fingers 
lie  in  his  lap. 

t  I-nterkno:t,  si'.  Obs.  rare-'  In  7  enter-. 
[INTER-  2  a.]  A  knot  which  interknits  or  ties  to- 
gether. 

1611  FLORIO,  tntemado.  an  enterknot. 


INTERLACKDLY. 
Interknot    int.un,  k«r- 

:    i  I..]     trans.  To  knot  togt •" 

1611  FLORIO,  lntinwdarr,\.o  ei.t  it.      1888   I 

lattttknottcd  into  a  line. 

t  Inter  know,  v.   Ol>s.     Also  7  enter-      [\*. 
TER-  i  b.]     train.  To  know  mutually. 

1603-52  [s<-e  KMI-RKXOW].     1612-15  "''•  HALL  COM/IB///., 
( '.  /.  MX.  v,  How  familiarly  ilu  these  prophets  intei  1 
one  another. 

Hence  Interknow  ledge,  mutual  or   recipi 
knowledge. 

a  1626  [see  ENTERKNOWLFI...E].  .1  1656  I!r.  HALL  Recap. 
Whole  Disc.  iK.),  See  them  in  imiUinll  interknow ledge, 
enjoying  each  other'-.  1 

Interlace    intojl7i-s  ,  ;,.     Forms:  4  7entre- 
lace,  4-6  enter-,  6  mterlase,  6-7  enter-,  '. 
interlace.     [MK.  ftitrflace,  a.  K.  enlrclace-r   i  '!•. 
-ier),  (.  tn tic-  CENTER-,  INTER-  i )  +  Inct, 

1.  Irons.  To  unite  two  (or  more)  things  by  in 
tercrossing   laces,  strings,  or  threads;   hence,  !•> 
connect  or  bind  together  intricately;  to  entangle, 
involve,  mix  up.     (rare  in  physical  sense.) 

£1374  CHAL-CI.R  Bocth.  in.  pr.  \.   MS.)  The 

hows  of  (lydalus  so  entrelaced  (>at  it  is  vn-able  to  be  %-n- 
laced.     1481  CAXION:  Myrr.  I.  v.  27  The  vii  artes  ..  ben  in 
such  wise  entrelactd  that  they  may  not  be  auctorised  that 
one  without  that  other.    1578  UANISTER  Hist.  Man  \  in.  1 1 
With  these  nerues,  Ihe  vj  coniugation  of  brayne  is  interlaced 
and  mingled.    1791  COWPER  Otbrst,TKXm.vyjj  I..fa~i: 
the  \\  hole  bed  . .  beneath  Close  interlaced  with  purple  cord- 
age strong.     1878  Hi-.VLr.v  I'hysiogr.  6j  Ice.. is  limit  up    .1' 
uystalline  particles  interlaced  together. 

2.  To  draw   two   series   of  threads,   withes,  01 
other  things,  across  each  other,  passing  each  alter 
nately  above  and  below  the  other,  as  in  weaving  ; 
but  implying  a  simpler  and  less  elaborate  arrange- 
ment than  in/enveave. 

1523  Lu.  TlKHM  RS  Froiss.  I.  ccccxx.  736  Enterlase  your 
staues  ouer  your  armes,  one  within  another,  a  1649  Di 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems  95  Trees,  pleasant  trees  . .  Now  interlace 
your  trembling  topsabove.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb. 
76  Linnen  cloth  is  that  which  we  call  flax . .  curiously  twisted, 
enterlaced,  and  conjoyned.  1768-74  TL-CKF.R  l.l.XaJ.  (1834) 
1.  594^  The  boughs  . .  had  matted  themselves  together,  or 
been  interlaced  by  persons  of  an  unlucky  shrewdness.  1857 
W.  COLLINS /)<W*S"(v7-^  iii.  u  861)  86  Her  fingers  ..  inter- 
laced themselves  mechanically.  1874  BOVTFLL  A  rms  f,  A  rm. 
iii.  51  Head-pieces  formed  of  brass  mail — of  rings  or  chain- 
work,  which  might  be  interwoven  or  interlaced. 

b.  Jig.  To  intermix  with  constant  alternation ; 
to  alternate  ;  to  interweave. 

1576  FLEMING  Patwpl.  Epist.  28  The  meeting  of  us,  tw.*: 
old  acquainted  friends,  and  interlacing  of  talkc  and  commu- 
nication. 1581  J.  HELL  11  addon's  Annv.  Osor.  28 b, 
Amongest  these  are  enterlaced  some  of  the  royall  bloutl 
1644  MRQ.  WORC.  in  Dircks  Life  vi.  (1865)  77  You  were 
pleased  so  to  interlace  terror  and  comfort.  1882  FARRAR 
Karly  Chr.  II.  391  The  two  are  inextricably  interlaced. 
A  righteous  life  is  the  result  of  faith,  and  faith  is  deepened 
by  a  righteous  life. 

•(•  3.  To  interweave  one  thing  or  set  of  things  into 
another ;  to  introduce  as  by  interweaving ;  to  in- 
sert, interpolate.  Chiefly^,  or  traitsf.  Obs. 

1532  MORE  Con/lit.  En>iies  \\  ks.  739/2  His  goodly  iloc- 
trine  interlaced  here  and  there  by  the  waye.  1551  1 .  \\ii- 
SON  Loi;ikc  21  In  the  seconde  Proposition, there  beecertaine 
Negatives  enterlaced.  1593  SMAKS.  Liter.  1390  Here  and 
there  the  Painter  interlaces  Pale  cowards  marching  on  with 
trembling  paces.  1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus' Ann.  l.  iii.  (16221 
6  Vet  he  interlaced  some  things  among,  touching  his  attiit- 
and  behauiuiir.  (11677  HARROW  .SV?7w.  WVs  16-7  I. 
That  we  do  with  all  our  occupations  and  all_  occurrences 
interlace  devout  ejaculations  of  prayer  and  praise. 

4.  To  cross,  vary,  or  diversify  a  thing  u'itli  inter- 
woven or  intermixed  elements;  to  intersperse, 
mingle,  or  mix  with.  Chiefly  transf.  aml_/f»,'. 


worke  enterlaced  witli  Arabian  characters  out  of  their  Al- 
coran. '609  UAMMER  1'oy.  II.  in.  ic9  Yet  is  it  interlaced 
with  pleasant  Valleys  and  large  Plains.  (  1730  HURT  /.,•/.-. 
K  Scotl  (1818)  I.  157  When  the  natives  drink  plentifully 

I'imon  ale],  they  interlace  it  with  brandy 
1827  CARLYLE  Misc.,  Kifliicr  (1872)  I.  10  Interlaced  with. . 
quips,  puns,  and  even  oaths.     1872  BLACK  .lat:  I  liatton 

utiful  green  meadows  interlaced  with  streams. 
6.  intr.   for  refi.    a.  To  cross  each  other  intri- 
cately, as  if  woven  together ;   to  lie  between  each 
other  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  fingers  of  the 
two  interlaced  hands. 


clear"  Through    boughs   that    interlace.      1895  J. 
Mitsia.  Basin  179  Where  the  sources  of  the  Koanoke  and 
James  interlace  with  those  of  the  Kanawha. 

t  b.  To  mix  oneself  up,  to  become  entangled  or 
involved.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  Wvcl  IF  Set.  \\'ks.  III.  164  If  freres  enterlasen.  \o 
synne  is  more  perilouse.  1602  WARN-FR  All:  /•;«<•.  M.  bit 
(1612)  271  Yeat  interlace  we  shall  among  the  loue  of  her 

Hence  Interlaced ///.  a.  spec,  in  /fcr.ieequot. 
1766  and  cf.  INTERFRETTKH.  Interla  cedly  a,h~.. 
in  an  interlaced  manner. 


INTERLACEMENT 

i5g;  I  looue 

ren- 

d.      ii  1641    Ii: 
4/M.  (1642)  An  inl  !    nation  of  cai. 
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Arms  ,v  Aim.  x.  i  :.y  Trite  mail  armour  of  ini 

Interlacement  (intaiU'-smfnt  .    Also  7  ou- 
ter-.    [1.   ]>rec.  -t-  -MKNT.      (."i.   1-.  tntrtfadtHcnj 
'i  c.  in  Hat?  -Harm.;.] 

1.  The  action  of  interlacing  or  condition  of  being 
interlaced  ;  alternate  crossing  of  threads,  lines,  or 
branches;   also  concr.,  an   interlaced  arrangement 
or  structure. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  TOO  The  wheelings, 
Ihe  windings,  and  enterlacements  of  the  celestial! 
1831  k.  Ksox  CltMjuet's  Anat.  421  Whence  there  results  an 
interlacement  resembling  mat-work.  1851  CAKI'KNTKR  Man. 
I'liys.  (ed.  2)  324  Formed  . .  by  the  interlacement  or  anasto- 
mosis of  their  minutest  branches.  1881  W.  (1.  I'AI.GRAVE 
Plira.Kat  \  ;.  X LV.  33  The  dense  interlace- 

ment of  the  bamboo  thicket. 

2.  Complicated  or  intricate  intermingling. 

1872  GEO.  ELIOT  Middlem.  iv.  202  There  might  be  such 
an  interlacement  of  poor  Peter's  former  and   latter   inten- 
Aoi  iltr  i  Apr.,  Below  Cape  de  Verde  . .  the 

interlacement  "f  nationalities  is  exceedingly  complicated. 

Interlacery  lintDilr'-sari).  [f.  INTERLACE  v. 
+  -ERV  :  cf.  tracery.']  Something  interlaced;  in- 
terlaced threads,  tendrils,  etc. ;  interlaced  work. 

1865  Keatier  28  Oct.  480/1  That  produced  in  the  boggy 
districts  was  full  of  minute  fibrous  interlacery.  1895  CLARK 
i  1.1.  (,',vrf  Xhip  Mohock  viii.  176,  I  stood  behind  the 
interlacery  of  the  main  shrouds  watching  them. 

Interlacing  (intaiLjKsin,),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  IN- 
TERLACE v.  +  -ING  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
INTERLACE;  interlacement,  intermingling. 

1531  Mom.  Con/lit.  Ilarafs  vm.  Wks.  747/1  He  laboureth 
with  interlacing  of  his  heresies  and  hys  rayling,  to  make 
such  confusion  n  the  matter.  1593  NASHE  Christ's  T. 
(1613)  146  Your  pinches,  your  purles,  your  floury  laggings, 
superfluous  enterlacings.  1685  COTTON  tr.  Montaigne  II. 
354  To  range  the  carriages  and  interiacings  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  of  differing  colours  about  the  axis  of  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  Plato.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  vn.  xii.  r  12  With 
a^  copious  interlacing  of  additions  and  corrections.  1875 
FOR  i  SUM  Majolica  ix.  76  Pieces  having  a  decoration,  .with 
interiacings  and  other  ornaments  in  manganese  and  blue. 

Interlacing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  interlaces;  crossing  intricately  ;  intertwining, 
interweaving,  intermingling. 

1738  GtamLtauJatn.  Poems (1810)  31/2  Pomegranates, 
purple  mulberry,  and  fig,  From  interlacing  branches  mix 
their  hues  And  scents.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  250/1 
Composed  of  a  series  of  interlacing  fibres.  1841-76  GWILT 
Entycl.  Anhit.  Gloss.,  Interlacing  Arches,  semicircular 
arches  as  in  an  arcade,  the  mouldings  of  which  intersect 
each  other,  as  frequently  seen  in  Norman  architecture. 
1884  Athttanan  16  Aug.  216/3  The  interlacing  sculpture 
met  their  eye  in  many  of  the  churches  and  churchyards. 

Interlaid,  ///.  a.    [f.  INTERLAY  v.  +  -EL>I.] 
Laid  or  inserted  between  ;  interposed. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfl.  I.  ix.  92  note,  The  cliffs  were  of 
.  limestone,  with  interfaid  and  inferior  sandstones. 

Interlamellar  intajla-'-mclai),  a.  Zool.  [IN- 
TER- 4.1.]  Situated  between  or  among  lamella 
(e.g.  of  the  gills). 

1846  DANA  Zooph.  iv.  (1848)  46  Opposite  interlamellar  spaces 
in  the  Visceral  cavity.  1888  ROLI.KSTON  &  JACKSON  Anim. 
Life  130  The  space  between  the  two  lamellae,  i.e.  outer 
and  inner,  of  each  gill,  is  the  'interlamellar'  space,  and 
examination  shows  that  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  '  inter- 
lamellar '  junctions. 

Interlamellation  vintaalsemeV-Jsn).  [L\- 
TER-  2  a.]  A  placing,  or  being  placed,  in  alternate 
lamella;  or  layers. 

,  '87?,  KL-TLEV  Study  Rocks  x.  103  An  admixture  or  inter- 
lamellation  of  albite  anil  orthoclase. 

Interlaniinar  (intajlx-minaj),  «.  Anat.  [IN-- 
TER-  4  a.]  Situated  between  laminx  or  plates. 

1831  K.  KNOX  Ci.',; nets  Anat.  186  Yellow  ligaments  .. 
occupy  the  interlaminar  spaces  of  the  vertebrae. 

Interlaminate  (.intaalx-min^t),  v.  [INTER- 
i  a.]  trans.  To  insert  in  or  between  alternate 
lamina;  or  plates. 

1816  W  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  17  Clay,  interlaminated  with 
stony  nodules.  1849  DtiNt.Ctol.  iii.  (1850)  241  Interlaminated 
la  or  plates. 

Hence  Interlamina  tion,  the  action  of  inter- 
laminating;  also,  an  interlaminated  formation. 

1864  i  -  -  - 


Interlap  intoahc-p  ,  v.  [f.  INTER-  i  b  i  \.\r 
••  J  intr.  To  lap  over,  or  rest  one  upon  another. 
Hence  Interla-pping  -vH.  s/,.  and  ///.  a 

.889  A/,-./,-/,-  Rt,,.  8  Mar.  ,81/2  In  case  of  any  serious 
hole  of  the  mains  can,  by  one  tin  i 
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I    attended  with  difficulty  Ui  aus.-  of  the  variations  and  inter- 
lappi 

Intorla-pidate,  r.  [i.  L.  inter,  be- 

tween H  L.  lafid-em  stone:  cl.  iiitcrfiilialf.']  trans. 
To  lit  in  between  each  other  like  stones  in  a 
building. 

1814  iii  MOGI    /  ft,  to  Justice  Fletcher  2  Nov.  in  Kss. 

: 

lower  craftsmen  ..  interlapidated  and  cemented  as  i 
are,  each  in  the  club  of  his  own  n  : 

I  uterlapse.  rare-1.  [INTER-  2  a.]  The 
lapse  of  time  between  any  two  events ;  an  inter- 
vening space  (of  time). 

^1658   11. \KVFV  i  J.),  Tluse  dregs  are  calcined  into  such 
iTilei  lapse  of  time,  produce  coughs. 

t  Interla-qneate, ".  .v<-.  Ok.  rare—1,  [ad. 
med.l..  inlfrla</tifat-us  (Pu  Gauge),  f.  inter-  (IN- 
TER- i  b)  +  laijmatiis  entangled,  after  K.  ttifrelaft.'] 
Entangled. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  i.  419  [Thy)  minde  it  is  sa  Inter- 
laqueat..in  the  Net  of  lufe  Prophane. 

Interlard  (intajlaud),  v.  Also  6-7  enter-, 
[a.  K  cntrelarder  (i2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f. 
en/re-  (INTER-  i  a)  +  larder  to  LARD.] 

fl.  trans.  To  mix  with  alternate  layers  of  fat: 
said  in  the  passive  voice  of  natural  intermixture ; 
in  Cookery,  to  insert  strips  of  fat,  bacon,  etc.  into 
Jean  meat)  before  cooking ;  to  lard.  Ol>s. 

"'533  I-D.  BERNERS  GaU.  Bt  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  I  v  h, 
Flesshe  oughte  not  to  be.  .so  fatte  that  it  cloie  the  stoma.  kt- : 
but  meane  and  enterlarded.  1555  Kin \  l>:c,nfes  26  Pea- 
corkes  and  phesauntes  (lose  their  t.isie]  except  they  bee 
interlarded  bt-efore  they  bee  rosted.  1622  DKAYTON  Poly-otl\ 
xxvi.  (1748)  371  Whose  [the  salmon's]  grain  doth  rise  in 
flakes  with  fatness  interlarded.  £1720  W.  Clnisos-  Fart  let's 
Guide  l.  iv.  (1738)  50  These  Muscles  are  interlarded  with  a 
considerable  deal  of  Fat.  1741  Conifl.  Fain.  1'iete  i.  ii.  153 
Take  a  good  Buttock  of  Beef,  interlarded  with  great  Lards 
rolled  up  in  Savoury  Spice  and  sweet  Herbs. 
fb.  To  intermix  (fat)  in  lean  meat.  Obs. 

1649  Alcoran  88  We  forbad  the  Jews  to  eat.  .of  the  fat  of 
beasts,  except  of  such  as  is  interlarded  in  the  flesh. 

t_2.  transf.  To  intermingle  or  intermix  (a  thing) 
with  alternate  or  inserted  layers  or  portions  of 
something  else.  Obs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  369  Grey  Marble,  interlarded 
with  while  Alabaster.  1777  STEWART  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  l.X\  II. 
487  It  was  found  throughout  interlarded  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  with  the  purest  metal. 

3.  Jig.  To  diversify  by  intermixture  or  inter- 
jection; to  mix,  mingle,  or  intersperse  with. 

'563-87  FOXF.  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  920/1  To  interlard  a  tale  of 
untruth,  with  some  parcell  of  truth  nowc  and  then  among. 
1590  GKEKNE  Mourn.  Garni.  (1616)  i  The  gifts  of  the  minde 
so  interlarded  with  the  excellence  of  all  verlues.  1670  G.  H. 
tr.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  m.  196  [He]  enterlards  the  fury  of 
his  heart,  .with  a  counterfeit  modesty  and  goodness,  a  1694 
TILLOTSON  Scrm.  xxii.  (1742)  II.  81  When  men  use  to  inter- 
lard all  their  careless  talk  with  oaths.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder 
ll.  (R.),  They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice  Of 
strongest  brandy.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  i.  iii,  A  volley  of 
dreadful  oaths,  interlarded  with  some  language,  not  proper 
to  be  repeated.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiv,  The  high-flown 
and  ornate  compliments  with  which  the  gallant  knight  of 


INTERLEAVING. 

1728  MORC.VN  .liters  I.  vi.  207  In  spite  of  my  frequent 
Interlai  ions,  I  I  Epicui  \  think  [tin- 

Preamble]  di>    1 '  t ' -.tin.;. 

Interlardment  (intaillMdmftit).    [f.  as  pr. v. 

+  -MKXI.J    =:plcc. 

1748  RICHAHI>SON  Clarissa  dSii'  III.  xiv.  89  This 
me  an  appeti'  tbee  by  interlardment.     1852 

:  cherry-coloured  ril  ncnts 

Intel-latitudinal,  -laudation,  -layer:  see 

INTI-.K-  f-rcf. 

Interlay  (jntsjU'1-),  v.  Pa.  i.  and  pplc.  -laid. 
[I.  INTKR-  i  a-t  I.AV  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  bet  ween  or  among;  tointtij 

1609  DAXIKI.  Civ.  ll'.n-s  i\.  l.vx.  This  Chayne  of  Nature 
might  be  interlay 'd  Betweenetbe  Fat  her  and  his  high  intent- 
1624  Wonos  .In/lit,  in  /, 

Courses  (.r  Led^us  i.f  more  strength  then  the  rest,  be  inter, 
layed.  1830  WKS.  BtowmNG  //,,;,-»  in  Gard.  \ii,  And  the 
meadow  turf,  cut  finely,  Round  th.-m  laid  and  interlaid. 

2.  To  furnish  or  vary  with  something  placed  or 
inserted  between ;  alsoyff. 

1613  PLTBCIIAS   I'itgrimagf  (1614)  457  The   walls  of  red 
marble  shmed  like  fire,  interlaid  with  gold.    1631  BRATHWAIT 
/  '«o.  G  full  fin.  (1641 1  289  The  one  interlayeth  affection  v.M\ 
too  much  passion,  the  other  with  too  much  d 
1652-62    HIM  IN    Cosm.igr.    in.    (1673)    7y'i    Comp,. 
Marble,  and  everywhere  enterlaid  with  (iuld. 

Interleaf  ^intsjl/i),^.  PI. leaves.  [INTER-  ab.] 

1.  An   extra   leaf  inserted   between   the  regular 

leaves  of  a  book,  usually  blank  to  receive  notes  or 

additional  matter;  also  transf.  matter  such  as  is 

written  on  such  a  leaf. 
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Introd.  29  There  is  a  tolerably  unanimous  public  opinion 
against  interlarding  English  composition  with  foreign  words. 
b.  Said  of  the  ingredient. 

<•  1654  FI.ECKNOE  Relat.  10  I'rs.  Trai'.  105  Latin  . .  rather 
serves  to  interlard  other  Languages,  than  to  make  an  intire 
meal  of  discourse.  1693  CONGREVE  Love  for  L.  iv.  xi.v, 
Lying  is  a  figure  of  speech  that  interlards  the  greatest  part 
of  my  conversation.  1867  Miss  B&ADDON  Anr.  Floyd  K.  97 
Slangy  technicalities  of  the  turf  had  interlarded  the  poor 
girl's  brain-sick  babble. 

1 4.  To  interpolate,  interpose.  Obs. 

'5*5  RAYNOLD  Byrtli  Mankyndc  6  Plenty  of  flesshe  enter- 
lardyng  and  entermyngling  it  selfe  with  the  muskles.  1565 
JEWEL  Kepi.  Harding  (1611)  456  Here  M.  Harding  . .  hath 
interlarded  a  long  Fable  of  his  owne.  1589  PCTTENIUM 
F.ng.  Pocsie  II.  xiiilij.  (Arb.)  136  Your  fourth  [verse]  of  one 
bissil!able,and  t  wo  monosillables  interlarded.  1601  HOI.LANII 
Pliny  XXMV.  viii.  II.  497,  I  will  not  ouerpasse  the  multitude 
of  others,  but  interlard  (as  it  were)  and  disperse  them  among. 
1668  CuLPKPPU  &  COLE  Bartkal.  Anat.  I  xxxvi.  80  An 
innumerable  company  of.  .Veins,  and  Arteries,  among  v 
Blood  out  of  the  Vessels  seems  to  be  shed  and  interlarded. 
1755  CARTE  Hist.  Kng.  IV.  28  Hoyish  .speeches  in  which  he 
often  interlarded  the  words  O  tempora,  O  mores. 

f5.  To  smear  internally  (u'it/i  something).    Obs. 

1632  Lmicow  I'ra-<.  v.  182  Jarres.. whose  insides  are  all 
interlarded  with  pitch  to  preserve  the  earthen  vesselK. 

Hence  Interla-rded///.«.,  Interla/rding  vbl.sb. 

1581  Ml'LCASTER  Positions  xxxvii.  (iS&}>  157  With  some 
enterlarding   of  tou-ardncs   and    learning.      a  1648    Dicuv 
Closet   Ofcnt-d,    Shred    half  a   pound  of  the  belly-part  of 
interlarded  Bacon.     1759  SIIHNK  7V.  Xlinnilr  II-  v,  1 1 
voluble; — the  elernal  interlardings  of '  your  Hnn>  m  ',  with 
the  respectfulness  of  Corporal  Trim's  manner.   1815  U  ',v;/^w'i 
11  til  111.  i,  Hell  and  Ihe  devil  !  will  you  never  ha\i- 
wiih  ibe-e  interlarding!  1 

t  I'nterlard,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
fat  or  amentum  of  a  beast. 

c  1440    Proinp.    Parr.    262/2    Interlard.-,    of    fet     I! 

'•'•     T557  Printer,  Lands  A  viij.  My  souk-  shal  be 
satisfied  as  i!  \\-cr  with  inu-rlarde  and  fal 

t Interlarda-tion.  0/>s.  rare-',  [i.  INTKH- 
I.ARJI  v.  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  interlarding; 
something  interlarded. 


1770.  ^109  Here  the  reader  must  permit  me  a  little  Essay  or 
disquisitional    Interleaf  on  the  character   and    writings  of 


Chatter!.. n.  1898  S.  COIMN  Arl-.'t.  ]•  lor.  Pict.  Chron.il\ 
His  text.. comprises  42  pages  of  Introduction  and  79  Inter- 
leaves facing  ihe  drawing*. 

2.  Hot.  A  leaf  developed  between  the  ordinal  \ 
leaves  of  a  plant. 

1868  AY/.  U.  S.  Commissioner  Agric.  (r869)  573  The  slunt- 
ing  of  the  shoots  and  grapes,  the  curling  and  prtmature 
fall  of  Ihe  leaves,  the  development  of  interleaves,  and  crack- 
ing and  drying  of  the  U  nics. 

Interleaf  (intaili-f),  v.  [f.  prec.]  =  INTERLEAVE  v. 
Hence  Interlea-fed  ///.  a.,  Interlea'flng  vbl.  sb. 

1733  A.  HILI.  Let.  24  Oct.  Wks.  1753  I.  156,  I  will  inter- 
leaf your  part,  if  you  send  it  me.  1739  —  in  Kic/ian/soii'sC'ir. 
(1804)  I.  34  The  interleafed  volumes  of  Plain  Dealers  and 
Prompters.  i87«KocK  Text,  l-'alir.  ii.  8  The  curious  exam  pie 
of  such  gauzy  interleafings  in  the  iiiaiiiis>.  i  ipt  of  Theodulph. 
1900  ll'cstirr.  G'uc.  26  Jan.  10/2  He  proposes  to  'interleaf 
his  parliamentary  duties  with  agreeable  studies. 

Interleagiie  (fatadrg),  v.  Now  rare.  Also 
Center-,  [t.  INTEII-  i  b+  LEAOL'E  v.  But  jierh. 
a  perversion  of  the  phrase  to  enter  league:  see 
quot.  1579.]  intr.  and  rcjl.  To  enter  into  or 
form  a  league  with  another,  or  with  each  other. 

['579  LVI.V  Kufhucs  (Arb.)  49,  I  studyed  euer  since  my 
first  comming  to  Naples  to  enter  league  with  such  a  one  as 
might  direct  my  steps.)  1590  LODGE  Etif  lines'  Cold.  LtK. 
(1880)  M  iv,  See..howe  Fortune  and  loue  haue  interleagued 
themselues  to  be.  .thy  foes.  1593  NASHK  C/irjst's  T.  (1613) 
60  [He]  there  enter-leagued  himselfe  with  Elea/ar.  1606 
MARSTON  Sofkenuba  i.  i.  Aivb,  So  fearefully  will  I  take 
vengeance  :  Tie  interleague  with  Scipio. 

Hence  Interlea-gued  ///.  a. 

1844  LVTTON  tr.  Scliillrr's  Poems  f,  Kail.,  Friilolin  I.  86 
Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave,  In  interleagued 
endeavour. 

Interleave  (intsjlf  v),  v.     [f.  INTER-  j  a  + 

LEAF  sb.  (pi.  leaves)^ 

1.  trans.  To  insert  leaves,  usually  blank,  between 
the  ordinary  leaves  of  (a  book). 

1668  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.S.I  II.  140  Interleaving  the  book, 
he  added  to  it  [etc.],  1712  ADDISON  Sfcct.  No.  547  T  2 
lla\ing  the  two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved  for 
her  own  private  use.  1839  J.  G.  LoCKHAIT  /.,.'.  in  Smiles 
Mem.  y.  Murny  11891)  II.  xxxiv.  453  He  is  going  to 
interleave  his  copy  and  annotate  largely.  1874  Hi 
St-l/.Ciilt.  21  The  young  student  cannot  begin  too  early 
the  practice  of  interleaving  certain  books. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    To  insert  or  introduce  some- 
thing  at   regular   intervals   between    (things)    or 
between  the  parts  of  (a  thing).     Const,  with. 

1822-56  DE  QUINCEV  Confess.  (1862)  143  Any  feasible  plan 
for  interleaving  days  of  hardship  with  days  of  ea*e.  1861 
H.  R.  HKYXOI.HS  in  Life  vii.  (1808)176  We  do  vary  and  curtail 
and  interleave  the  liturgy  with  free  prayer  and  psalmody. 
1878  A.  H.  GREEN,  clc.  Coal  ii.  42  Tnw.nd-  the  m.ith.  lh.- 
rock  becomes  interleaved  with  shale  ami 

b.  With  inverted  construction.     Const,  in. 

'802 :  T.  S.  SURK  Splendid  Misery  III.  49  The  transparent 
Faskipta ef  Ldmdat  nntl  /Vi;v'.r..not  unaptly  interleaved  in 
LetEludtldtla  .\at:,n. 

Interleaved  kint3jl/-viV;,  ///.  <;.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED1.]  Having  (blank)  leaves  inserted. 

1698  /V,//.  Trans.  XX.  458  An  interleaved  Catalogue  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  1787  SIR  ).  HAWKINS  y.ilinsan  175 
An  interleaved  copy  of  llailcy's  dietinnary  in  folio  he  [Dr. 

ijhnson]  mail  -ty  of  the  st-\ .  1888 

UBGON  Lives  la  </iW  ;!/,•«   II.  x.  ;03  An  interleaved  copy 

..annotated  throughout  by  hii 

Interleaving   .int.ul/'viij  ,  vbl.  sb.     [f.   as 

jirec. +  -ING '.J      The   insertion  of  (blank1,    leaves; 
interfoliation. 


INTERLIBEL. 

1885  .1  tlieiixum  6  June  724/3  The  visu.il  plan  is . .  to  j-.uUi-.li 
your  inferior  sketches  in  very  large  type  with  liberal  inter- 
leaving. 1899  .S/nrfor  30  Dec.  339/1  Pusey  owned  a  Hebrew 
ttible  uith  large  folio  interleaving^. 

t Interli'bel,  v.  0/>s.mi-c~".  [f.  INTER-  i  1) 
+  LIBEL  z>.]  trans.  To  libel  (one  another).  Hence 
f  Interli -belling  vbl.  s/'.,  libelling  of  one  another. 

a  1626  BACON  C/i.  Contrm'.  in  Kestacit.  (1661)  165  My  Lords 
of  the  Clergy  have  none  Intelligence  with  this  interlibelling. 

Interlie,  -ligamentary,  -light,  -lighten, 
-limitation:  see  INTEB- pref. 

Interline  (intsabi'n),  n.i  Also  5-6  enter- 
lyne,  6-7  -line.  [In  sense  I  app.  ME.  ad.  med. 
1..  inierttntart  (1278  in  Uu  Cange),  f.  inter 
between  +  tinea  LINE  rf.l;  cf.  OF.  entreligneur?, 
intcrlincure  interlinear  insertion  (I4th  c.  in  Godef. ; 
=  mcd.L.  interlintat&rct),  F.  inttrligntr  vb.  (for- 
merly entreligner,  Cotgr.) ;  also  interligne  and 
entreligne  sb.  ij6thc.  in  Hatz. -Darin.).  Hut  sense 
i  also  comes  close  to  that  of  the  unconnected  L. 
inltrlintre  to  smear  between,  write  between,  which 
the  English  word  may  have  been  taken  by  some  to 
represent  (cf.  INTERLINEATE).  Later  senses  are 
partly  transferred  from  the  first,  partly  derived  from 
various  senses  of  LINE  j/M  and  v .1] 

1.  trans.  To  insert  additional  words  between  the 
lines  of  (a  written,  esp.  a  legal,  document).  Chiefly 
pass.,  const,  with. 

1421  H'ill  Hen.  V  in  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  299/2,  I  have  . . 
written  hit  in  hast  with  myn  owen  hande,  bus  enterlynit  and 
blotted  as  hit  is.  1563  A.  NOWELL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 
(Camden)  20  The  coopie  . .  was  interlined  and  sumwhear 
blotted.  1598  KITCHIN  Courts  Leet  (1675)441  A  Deed  raced 
or  interlined.  1658  WILLSFORD.$VC?¥/$  Nat.  198  The  Printer 
. .  is  the  lesse  culpable,  the  Copy  being  much  interlin'd. 
1726  SHF.LYOCKE  \''oy,  round  ll'orld  3-2  Written  by  several 
hands,  and  interlin'd  in  a  great  many  places.  1823  J.  BAD- 
COCK  Dom.Amusem.  39  Write  with  ordinary  ink  on  common 
topics,  and  interline  this  with  the  important  secret  intel- 
ligence meant  to  be  conveyed. 

fi£>  *597  MIDDLETON  ll'isd.  Solomon  xvii.  16  But  thou 
with  sorrow  interlines  his  song,  ti  1631  DONNF.  in  Select. 
(1840)  51  Though  he  interline  it  with  other  studies,  .yet  the 
text  itself  ..will  shine  through  and  appear. 

f  b.  To  add  interlineary  glosses  to.   Ol>s. 

1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Stnirke  40  No  man  ought  to  cheat 
another  though  to  the  true  beliefe  :  Not  by  Interlining  the 
Scripture.  Not  by  false  Quotation  of  Scripture,  or  of  a 
Father. 

t  c.  To  interpolate  or  extend  (a  narrative,  etc.) 
with  new  matter.   Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xxi.  §  5.  301  With  such 
lauish  enlargements  haue  those  Writers  enterlined  the  deeds 
of  Gods  Saints.  1654  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Chas.  I  (1655)  208 
Where  the  series  of  the  story  is  not  enterlined  nor  disturbed 
with  matters  independent,  and  of  a  different  kind. 

2.  To  insert  (a  word  or  words)  between  the  lines 
in  a  written  document ;  also,  loosely,  between  word 
and  word  (quot.  1681). 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  C  ij,  To  raze  out  good  Greeke, 
and  enterline  bad  Latine.  1671  K.  PHILLIPS  Reg.  Necess.  399 
The  word  Executor,  being  interlined.  1681  STAIR  lust. 
Law  Scot.  IV.  xlii.  §  19  Superinduction..of  Monosyllabs  or 
short  words,  as  when  No  or  Not  is  interlined,  not  between 
Line  and  Line, .  .but  between  word  and  word.  1875  STUBUS 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  59  These  words  were  found  inter- 
lined  in  Richard's  grant.  1882-3  SCHAFP  Encycl.  Relig. 
K/ir.i'l.  I.  278,  2  Words  accidentally  omitted  were  also  placed 
in  the  margin,  or  interlined. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.    a.  To  make  interlinear  inser- 
tions. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  EJiist.  254  To  interline  here  for 
necessitie,  there  for  exornation.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia 
Pref.  av  b,  His  fault  that  could  never  take  . .  his  Hand  off, 
but  was  still  mending,  disliking,  interlining.  1733  SWIFT 
On  I'oetry  88  Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine,  Enlarge, 
diminish,  interline.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy  Bk. 
Prop.  Law  xviii.  143  If  you  obliterate,  interline,  or  make 
any  other  alteration  in  your  will  after  it  is  executed,  you 
must  re-execute  your  will,  .as  if  it  were  an  original  will. 
fb.  To  come  between  the  lines.  In  quots.yf^. 

1633  G.  HERBERT  Temple,  Longing  ix.  Indeed  the  world's 
thy  book,  Where  all  things  have  their  lease  assign'd :  Yet 
a  meek  look  Hath  interlin'd.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silt* 
Scint.  11.  mite  Sunday  x,  As  in  night's  gloomy  page  One 
silent  star  may  interline. 

f4.  trans.  To  write  or  print  in  alternatelines.  Obs. 

1692  LOCKE  Educ.  Wks.  1812  IX.  159  By  this  way  of 
interlining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another. 

f  5.  To  mark  with  lines,  esp.  of  various  colours. 

1572  BOSSEWEI.L  Annorie  n.  61  This  serpente  is  but  h.ilfu 
a  foote  of  lengthe,  and  enterlined  with  white  spottes.  1657 
Lust's  Doinin.  i.  i.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  XIV.  99  For  each  con- 
tracted frown  A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow.  1661 
LOVF.LL  Hist.  Anim.  .y  Min.  62  Their  skinnes.  .being  white, 
spotted,  and  changeably  interlined  like  diverse  flowers. 

f6.  To  place  or  insert  something  in  lines  be- 
tween or  among  (something  else).  Const,  -uith. 

1600  DVMMOK  Ireland  (\%^  32  Vpon  evther  syde  of  the 
vauntguarde.  .marched  wings  of  shott.enterlyned  with  pikes. 
1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex  Stint,  i.  Pref.  (1858)  7  They  are 
interlined  with  many  virtuous  and  some  pious  mixtures. 
1660  T.  WATSON  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dm:  Ps.  ci.  i  Mercy 
interlined  with  judgment. 

tb.   With  the  thing  placed  between  as  object. 

1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  143,  I  saw  the  foot. . 
interlined  among;  the  horse.  1736  LEOTARD  Life  Mart- 
borough  I.  498  The  Enemy  being  re-inforced  with  some 
Squadrons,  and  having  interlined  some  Infantry  w-ith  them, 
moved  again  towards  the  Allies. 
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Hence  Interli'ned  ///.  a. 

1601  CM  Mat-!,  xciii.  The  u hitc-veind  enter- 

lin'd-stone  Achatet   1828  Wi  K-,\>  \,  .  .  \.,  A    , 
.  .an  interlined  manuscript. 

Interline  (intojbrn),  z>.2     Also  5  enterlyne. 

[f.  INTER-  I  a  +  LINE  7;.-]  trans.  'To  insert  a 
second  or  inner  lining  between  the  stuff  and  ordi- 
nary lining  of  (a  garment'. 

1480  II  'ardr.  Ace.  Eti;i:  II '  (1830)  148  A  doublet  . .  lined 
with  Holand  clothe  and  interlined  v,  ii!i  busk.  1483  J/'.j'./r. 
Ace.  in  An!:./.  AY/,  die;.  1.  41  A  doublet  of  grene  satyn 
enterlyned  with  ..  busk,  and  lyned  with  ..  Holand  cloth. 
1690  C.  HATTON  in  H.  Corr.  iCamden)  II.  160  Let  y> 
tinning  of  y°  cloake  be  sent  to  y3  taylor  to  interline  y*  coat. 
1894  L  hu'ii^o  Atk'unce  6  Sept..  Skirts  of  dresses  are  now  so 
generally  lined  and  interlined,  that  t!.  i.o  heavy 

for  comfort,  .if  m.-ule  of  weighty  material. 

•(•Interline,  f/'.1  In  6  enterlyne.  Ol's. 
tare  ~ '.  [f.  prec.]  Inner  lining. 

c  1570  Pride  <y  Loivl.  (1841)  KJ  Of  silk  it  had  a  costly 
enterlyne. 

Interline  (rntailarn),  s/i.'-    [INTER- 2  b.]    An 

intermediate  line. 

1711  BAILEY,  An  Interline.  1886  G.  M.  CRAWFORD  in 
Fortn.  K,-.:  July  n  There  is  a  network  of  wrinkles  at  the 
temple,  and  lines  and  interlines  about  the  brow  and  side  of 
the  nose. 

Interlineal  (-li-maP.  a.  [INTER-  43.  Cf. 
obs.  K.  interlineal  (1584  in  Godef.).] 

fl.     =  INTERLINEAR  A.  I.     Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  rerf.  (W.  deW.  1531)  238  In  this  commaunde- 
ment,  as  y>  glose  interlineat  sayth,  is  understande  .^  f.r- 
bydden  letc.].  1612  BRINSLTV  l.iul.  Lit.  236  If  you  take 
the  ordinary  interlineall  Translation.  1687  A.  LOVFLI.  tr. 
Tlicvi-nvt's  Trav.  II.  106  Several  Alcorans  Translated  in 
Persian,  nevertheless  that  is  but  an  interlineal  Translation, 
word  for  word,  and  without  any  Sencc.  1826  SYD.  SMITH 
Ir'its.  (1869)  523  Whether  very  close  interlined  translations 
are  helps  in  learning  a  language. 

2.  Disposed  in  alternate  lines. 

1851  RL-SKIN  Stones  I'en.  I.  x.\vi.  §  2  The  merely  ocular 
charm  of  interlineal  opposition  of  colour. 

Hence  Interli-neally  adv. 

16x2  BRINSLEV  L-nd.  Lit.  240  The  Greeke  text  is  set  downe 
both  in  Greek  Characters,  and  also  in  I.-ilint:  letters  inter- 
lineally,  directly  ouer  the  head  of  the  Greek  words. 

Interlinear  ,-H-m'ai),  a.  and  sl>.  Also  5 
-liniare,  6  -lyuiare.  [ad.  med.JL.  inttrttnt&r-is, 
i.  inter  between  +  ifitea  LINE  :  cf.  LINEAR;  pcrh. 
immed.  ad.  K.  interlinfairt  (earlier  entreKnaire; 
13  1 4th  c.  in  Hatz. -Darin.).] 
A.  adj.  1.  Written  or  printed  between  the  lines. 

Interlinear  Gloss,  Anselm's  gloss  on  the  Vulgate,  placed 
in  MSS.  between  the  lines  of  the  Latin  text,  while  tbe 
Ordinary  Gloss  by  Walafrid  Strabo  occupied  the  top  ami 
side  margins,  and  the  commentary  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
filled  the  lower  part  of  the  page.  Interlinear  system  (see 
HAMILTONIAN  a.  a.  and  quots.  there'. 

£1440  Jacob's  //>// 267  pe  glose  interliniare  seyth,  J>at  it 
is  nojt  worthy  god  to  be  mercyfull  to  hyin  bat  is  cruel  & 
vnmercyfull.  1532  MORE  Ctm/ut.  Rarnes  vni.  Wks.  758/2 
He  shall  see  that  Lire,  and  the  ordinarye  glose,  and  the 
interlyniare  glose  also,  doe  declare  [etc.].  1625  S.  WARD  in 
Atp.  C/U/H-/JT  Lett.  (1686)  330  He  shewed  me  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew  MS.  interlinear  with  a  Latin  Translation.  1774 
WARTON  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  I.  Diss.  ii.  103  At  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge  there  is  an  Hebrew  Psalter  with  a 
Normanno-Gallic  interlinear  version.  1880  MulBHKAD 
Gains  Introd.  n  He  has  often  incorporated  in  his  text  what 
. .  were  merely  marginal  or  interlinear  glosses. 

fig.  1812  CRAIIIII-.  'J'ala,  Patron  256  He  sometimes  saved 
his  cash,  By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash. 

2.  Of  a  book :  Having  the  same  text  in  different 
languages  printed  in  alternate  lines.  ?  Obs. 

1624  BEDELL  Lett.  vi.  107  In  the  Interlinear  Bible  set 
forth  by  the  authoritie  of  King  Philip,  .the  Hebrew  Text  is 
reformed. 

f  B.  sb.   =  INTERLINEATION.  Obs.  rare  - '. 

1597-8  lip.  HALT.  Sat.  IV.  i.  8  Scoring  the  margent  with  his 
blazing  stars,  And  hundreth  crooked  interim. MI  -. 

Interli'uearily,  adv.  rare.  [f.  INTKUUNEARY 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  interlinear  manner ;  between,  or 
as  between,  the  lines. 

1627  BP.  HALL  Gt.  Impostor  Wks.  503  Certaine  common 
principles  ..  together  with  this  law,  interlinearily  written  in 
the  tables  of  the  heart.  1660  S.  FISHER  Kustiets  Alarm 
Wks.  (1679)  593  Doctrines,  .interlinearily  refuted  before. 

Interlrnearly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  INTKRLIXKAK  + 
-LY  2.]  =  prec. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  [citing  Bp.  Hall :  but  cf.  quot.  1627 
in  prec.  word,  which  Worcester  has  not  entered].  Hence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

Interlineary  (intwliiuSri),  a.  and  sb.  ^  Also 
*  ,-n-on.  -liniary.     [ad.  med.L.  intcrlinearis;  see 
INTERLINEAR  and  -ARY^.] 
A.,  adj.    1.   =!NTKRLINEAR  i. 

1605  A.  WII.LET  flexafla  Getl.  174  The  interlinearie  glosse. 
1625  USSIIER  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  133  That  which 
hath  the  Saxon  interlineary  translation  inserted,  is  the  old 
Roman  Psalterium.  1764  Mem.  G.  PialmaHOar  260,  I 
contented  myself  with  the  interliniary  version!  ..f  Pagninns, 
Arius  Montnnus,  and  other  interpreters.  1865  At!ie:i:en»i 
No.  1987.  725/3  An  interlineary  translation. 

/if  31631  DONNE  Semi.  xlv.  455  Thou  heardst  two 
Sermons.. besides  thine  interlinear)'  week  Lectures. 

2.   =  INTERLINEAR  2.  ?  Obs. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  I'.-.'ani;.  T.  11.  94  The  interlinear)' 
Bible  of  Arias  Montanus  concurres  wilh  our  best  and  latest 
English  Translation  of  K.  James.  1642  FULLER  Holy  \ 
Prof.  St.  in.  xviii.  200  Christopher  Plantin,  by  printing  of 
his  curious  interlineary  Bil.l<*  in  Antucip. 


INTERLINK. 

B.  s!i.     ).  a.   An    interlinear    version,      b.  fig. 
Something  interposal  like  an  inkilinear  y 
Lnnilation, 

[1377  LAM. i..  /'.  /'.'.  I!,  xi.  297  If  false  latyn  be  in  | 
K1  lawe  j. 
celes  on.  i , 

".".r.      1670  BRO.  .KS 

interlineary  that  must  run  t:  . 

2.  ellipt.    for  (a.)   the  Latin  interlinear 
of  the  Bible  by  Arias  Montanns  (!•;'>-   ~i    ;    h.i 
the  Interlinear  Gloss  on  the  Vulgate. 

1659  I''1-  WALTON  Consid.  Considered  197  The  Vulgar 
Latin. .  He  esteems,  .the  best  in  the  \., 

the  Interlinear)'.     1677    W.    1!  .'f  Sin  n    i.  5 

Lyranus  and   the   Ini. 

not  by  the  Romans,  hut  by  the  Jews.     1685 
ii.  62  In  the  Interlineary  we  have  vilitatetn  rjits,  her  vile- 
ness  or  baseness, 

Interliueate  (-li-n/idt),  f.  rare.  [I.  ).pl. 
stem  of  med.L.  interllntart  to  INTKKI.INK  ?•.'  (  I. 
F.  interlined-  (Littre  .  In  mod.  use  peril,  back- 
formation  from  INTEUUXEATION.  I'.y  t'..ckeram 
app.  connected  with  L.  intfrlhifre,  f.  lin'rc  tu 
smear.]  trans,  and  absol.  =  INTERLINE  r1.'  Al=o 

fig- 

[1623  COCKEBAM  li,  To  Deface,  Ixterlinea!t.\  1693 
LEV  True  St.  Gosf.  Truth  18  And  therefore  is  the  Gospel.. 
constantly  interlineated  with  Christ,  and  his  Spirit.  1875 
LIGHTFOOT  Comtn.  Col.  ff  Philem.  (1876)  280  When  therefore 
the  Greek  text  came  to  an  end,  the  scribe's  work  was  done, 
for  he  could  no  longer  interlineate. 

Hence  Interli'neated  />//.  a. 

1877  W.  S.  GILRERT  Foggerty's  f'aity  (1892)  260  The  badly- 
s.  rawled.  intei  leavt'd.  and  interlineated  manusoil't.  1882-3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knoit'l.  I.  7-,?  Tlieie  appeared  in 
1640  the  interlineated  Psalter  by  John  Spelman. 

Interlineation  ,-lin;',,1  jm\  [n.  of  action  f. 
prec.;  see  -ATION.  Cf.  F.  mtcrlintaticn  I.ittte'.] 
The  insertion  of  a  word  or  words  between  the 
lines  of  a  writing  ;  the  word  or  words  so  inserted. 

1692  AVw  Jersey  Archives  (1881)  II.  63  Before  ye  execu- 
tion of  ye  ori^inall  Deed  there  was  this  interlineation  in- 
serted..  betweene  the  Thirty  eighth  and  thirty  nynlh  Lines. 
1698  G.  HICKES  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  268  The 
manner  of  interlineation  in  many  places  shews  that  the 
Latin  exemplars  were  first  written.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.P., 
1'ope  Wks.  IV.  32  A  former  copy,  n.ore  varied,  and  more 
de/ormed  with  interlineations.  1877  I  '  .  I  rim. 

ii.  18  In  Shakspere's  will  the  only  mention  of  his  wife  occurs 
in  an  interlineation. 

Interli'nemeut.  rare.  [f.  INTERLINK  j<.]  + 
-5TENT.]  -  INTERLINEATION. 

1887  TENNANT  Notary's  Man.  (ed.  5!  18  All  blank  spaces, 
erasures  or  interlinements  duly  verified  by  the  notary  in  the 
margin  thereof. 

Interli'ner.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + -EH'.]  One 
\\  ho  interlines. 

1652  COLLINCES  Caveat  for  Prof.  xiv.  (1653*  (.' 
who  are  known  depravers  of  Antiquity,  and  interliners  of 
the  Fathers. 

Interlingual  -li  tjgwal  a.  ran:  [I.NTKit  4.1.] 
Between  or  relating  to  two  languages. 

1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  A',i/CT  Safes  Russian  Emf.  ra  A 
question  of  international  {or,  rather,  interlinguah  copyright. 
1862  Sat.  Ker.  XIV.  683  2  A  practice  of  publishers  in 
France,  regarding  interlingual  literar)-  matt.rs. 

Interlinguistic  ^-Hijywi  siik),(7.  rare.  [IN- 
TER-4  a.]  Intermingling  in  speech. 

1879  G.  MEREDITH  Kgoist  xviii.  (1889)  167  Not  a  col- 
loquy but  a  chasing,  impossible  to  say  which  flies,  which 
follows,  or  what  the  topic,  so  interlinguistic  are  they  and 
rapidly  counterchaiu 

Interlining  ( -toiiurj),  sl>.  [INTER-  i  a  :  cf. 
INTERLINE  ».-]  An  inner  lining  placed  between 
the  stnff  and  ordinary  lining  of  a  garment. 

1892  Geiitlsut.  Bk.  Sjvrts.  I.  2'is,  I  have  fine  steel  chain- 
mail  placed  between  two  folds  of  doeskin,  as  interlining  to 
my  corduroy  (fencing)  jacket. 

Interlining  (-larnirj),  vbl.  sb.    [f.  INTERLINE 

vl  +  -ING  l.J     =INTKRL1NEATI<  N. 

1467  Paston  Lett.  No.  575  II.  307,  I  had  thought  to  have 
wretyn  the  letter,  .newe,  by  cause  of  the  foule  wrytyngand 


an  enterumng  or  two,  are  ms  uwu  «/3J 

Wks.  1824  XVIII.  277  You  see,  by  my  mai  , 
interlinings,  what  a  condition  my  head  is  in. 

fig.     1651    [H(.  TAVI 
it"  with  fals.    ;  d  interlining-,  of  our 

t  Interli'ning,  ///.  a.    Obs.  ran-,     [f.  INTER- 
LINE 7'.'  +-iN<i  -.]    Tliat  interlines: 

a  1658  CI.FVF.I.ANH  Gen.  Poems  I  if  77'  4"  Rl 
Hath  sent  us  Hunts  even  of  !..  "-ed,  Lay  inter- 

,Ky.     iMi  K. 
,)  Si  So  that  I  may  justly 
"land,  call  him" a  lay  interlining  clci-^' 

Interlink  im.iili-ijk  .,  r.   [INTER- ib.J   tm. 
To  link    two  or  more  things'  to  one   another,  or 
(one  thing)  -t'ith  something  else.  Qfttajjf.  Hence 
Interlrnking  vbl.  sb.  and  ffl.  a. 


1  nese    are  iwu  i.iiiims    iruii 

.„/'/,//.  Trans.    I.III.  ?5  S 

.1  together  by  interlinking  j is      1809  10  C..IF- 

llo 


INTERLINK:. 

RIDGE  Friend  (1837!  II.  23  The  intere-ls  of  the  proprietors 

were  interlinked.      1863  -i*r's  l'i\f.  II. 

I  With  the  memory  of  the  [  inked  the  face 

I.     1895  J.  WINSOR  Missis's. 

Interlink  (i'ntailiijk  ,  sl>.      [I.NTK.R  2  b.]   An 

intermediate  or  connecting  link. 

a  18;--  i  >  ,  \       nger  time  and 

moi ' 

Interlobate  ".  [INTKR-  4  a.]  Situ- 

ated between  loops  or  lobes,  esp.  in  Gtol.  between 
the  terminal  lobes  of  a  glacier-moraine. 

1881  a  T.C  CH  MI  BERLIN  in  Kef.  U.S.  Gcol.  Snr::(\f&y 
113  (Funk)  A  peculiar  morainic  type  to  which  the  term 
intermediate  or  interlobate  moraines  will  be  applied.  1889 
Aini'>:  SLJ.  Assoc.  in  Xatitrc  3  Oct.  558  The  terminal  loops 
meet  on  opposite-  sides  of  large  interlobate  moraines. 

Interlobular  -l('-bi«lit),  a.  Anal,  and  Path. 
[INTER-  43.  Cf.  K.  inlerhbulaire  (Littre).]  Situ- 
ated or  occurring  between  the  lobes  of  any  organ. 

1834  J.  FORBES  Laenntc's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  141  There  are 
two  kinds  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  the  vesicular  or  pul- 
monary properly  so  called,  and  the  interlobular.  1836-9 
TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  493/2  The  plastic  mass  . .  fills  up  the 
interlobular  fissures.  i8Si  MlvARTd/  iSSThe  portal  veins 
end  by  minute  vessels,  which  surround  and  penetrate  the 
>f  the  liver  (whence,  .called  interlobular  veins). 

Interlo'cal,  a.  rare.  [iNTEit-  4  b.]  Existing 
between  place  and  place.  Hence  Interlo  cally  adv. 

1850  fait's  Mag.  XVII.  772/2  In  a  few  years  means  of 
transit  by  steam  will  no  doubt  exist  interlocally  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Intel-locate  (rntajlok^t),  v.  [INTER-  i  a.] 
trans.  To  place  between  other  things,  or  between 
one  another  ;  to  intercalate. 

1851  KITTO  Bible  Illnstr.  Morn.  Ser.  (1857)  IV.  54  The 
stones  are  so  irregularly  interlocated  as  to  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  restorations  from  old  materials.     1853  Jrnl. 
R.  Agric.  Sue.  XIV.  i.  235  There  are  thin  beds  of  the  silic.i 
rock  interlocated  with  seams  of  blue  limestone. 

Intel-location  (-ltfk£Hsn).  rare.  [INTER-  2  a. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  intirlocaiion  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  A  placing  between,  interposition  ;  also,  some- 
thing placed  between. 

1611  COTGR.,  Intcrlocation,  an  interlocation,  interplacing, 
interposition.  1671  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  \: 
(Arb.)  127  As  likewise  your  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  caus'd  by 
an  interlocation  of  the  Moon,  betwixt  the  Earth  and  Sun. 
1834  SOUTHF.Y  Doctor  I.  104,  I  will  not . .  call  these  inter- 
vening chapters  either  Interpellations,  or  Interpositions,  or 
Interlocations,  or  Intervals. 

2.  An  intermediate  location,  settlement,  or  place. 
1890  DOANK  in  Mission  Herald  (Boston)  June  226  [By 

canoe]  I  reach  the  ends  and  interlocations  of  my  bishopric. 

Interlock  (intajlfk),  v.    [INTER-  i  b.] 

1.  intr.  To  engage  with  each  other  by  partial 
overlapping  or  interpenetration  of  alternate   pro- 
jections and  recesses. 

1632  LITHGOW  TriK'.  v.  190  The  branches  grow  so  straight, 
and  interlocking  as  though  they  were  kept  by  Arte.  1802 
PALEV  .Vat.  Theol.  xx.  (1830)  257  The  attracting  syrup,  the 
rows  of  strong  prickles,  their  position  so  as  to  interlock,  the 
joints  of  the  leaves  [etc.].  1831  R.  Kuox  Cbtfaet's  Anal.  84 
The  edges  of  the  bones,  .are  merely  placed  together  without 
interlocking  by  means  of  denticulations.  1853  C.  BRONTK 
ViOttU  xxvii,  I  felt  my  fingers  work  and  my  hands  interlock. 
b.  spec.  ( U.  S.)  said  of  the  head-streams  of  rivers 
which  lie  between  each  other,  but  flow  in  different 
directions. 

[1693  T.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  791  The  Heads 
of  the  Branches  of  the  Rivers  interfere  and  lock  one  within 
another.. after  the  manner  that  an  Indian  explained,  .to  me, 
when . .  he  clapt  the  Fingers  of  one  Hand  'twixt  those  of  the 
other,  crying,  they  meet  thus.)  1749  L.  EVANS  Map  Pensih: 
in  J.  Wuuot  Slississ.  Basitt  (1895)  241  This  Branch  [of  the 
Susquehannah]  interlocks  with  the  Branches  of  Allegeny  and 
the  North  Branch  of  Potomack.  1808  PIKE  Sources  iMisiiss. 
ll.  (1810)  135  At  five  o'clock  arrived  at  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  the  Osage  and  Arkansaw  . .  the  dry 
branches  of  which  interlock  within  20  yards  of  each  other. 
1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  II.  xxxii.  300  By  way  of  the 
Ottawa  and  the  rivers  that  interlock  with  it. 
C.  Jig.  Of  immaterial  things. 

1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (1873)  134  These  representa- 
tive species  often  meet  and  interlock.  1861  L.  L.  NOBLF. 
Iccbtrgs  25  The  twilight,  that  . .  neutral  ground,  where 
gloom  and  splendor  interlock  and  wrestle. 

2.  trans.  To  lock  or  clasp  within   each  other. 
Chiefly  pass. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Arric.  Devon  (1813)  239  Their  branches 
so  interlocked  ..  and  covered  with  ..  tree  moss,  that  the 
feeble  foliage  and  diminutive  fruit  they  produce,  are  scarcely 
visible.  1831  K.  KNOX  Clofiuft  Anot.  168  They  [bones] 
are  interlocked,  if  the  general  mechanism  of  the  region  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  this  solidity.  1853  KANE  Grinncll 
Eip.  xhi.  (1856)  384  It  had  so  interlocked  itself  with  other 
ice-fields  of  different  diameters,  that  to  the  eye  it  became 
a  part  of  a  great  plain.  1879  CassiWs  Teclm.  Eiiuc.  IV. 
65/1  The  scales  hook  into  each  other.. and  thus  the  fibres 
become  inextricably  interlocked. 

/V-  I86«  F-  HALL  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Sac.  Bengal  6  note, 
Words  which  rigorous  euphony  would  interlock  are  some- 
times found  asunder.  1893  A.  OGLE  Mary.  D' Argenson 
iterloclctd  with  the  political  battle,  there  proceeded  a 
'iict. 

3.  Kailways.  To  connect  (the  levers  for  working 
a  system  of  signals,  switches,  etc.)  in  such  a  manner 
by  catches,  bars,  bolts,  or  the  like,  that  they  cannot 
be  operated  independently  of  each  other,  but  only 

:h  a  manner  as  to  secure  agreement  in  their 
position.     Also  intr.  tot  pass. 
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1874  R-  C.   RAPIER  Signals  Kaiku.   23    Switches    and 

'  -  . .  are  said  to  be  interlocked  when  the  movement  of 

a    M^nnl   to  vnfcty  cannot  be  commenced    until  after  the 

,iry  movement  of  the  swii.  ;>V-u-il. 

and  al  .,i_-m  of  the  twitches  cannot  l»e  commenced 

until  afti.T  all  .    >ncerned  by  them  I. 

.      IMd.  26   If  a  signal   had  tu  ini. 

ulth  M:\TIM  I  -,rts  of  s  \vitulu-s,  s.iy  for  example,  ten  oi   i\\  dvr 
[etc.].      Ibid.   \2  When  a  !'  ::iierlock  with 

several  others,  it  is  fixed  only  once  by  it-;  own  lock.     1889 
*'.  Fr.L-i  «  !  •    successful  atti-inpi 

was  made  by  Mr.  John  Saxhy  to  concentrate  and  interlock 
the  levers  working  both  points  »v 

Hence  Interlo-cked  ///.  a, ;  Interlo'cking1  vM. 
sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also  Interlo'cker,  one  who  or 
that  which  interlocks. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl,  %  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  165 
The  tail  is  encased  in  a  sheath  of . .  interlocked  ossicles. 
Ibid.  192  The  firm  interlocking  of  the  ordinary  vertebrae. 
1854  WOODWARD  Mollusca  11.  245  A  hinge  furnished  with 
interlocking  teeth.  1874  R.  C.  RAPIER  Signals  Railw.  23 
The  first  interlocking  of  switches  and  signals  took  place  at 
East  Retford  Junction,  in  the  year  1852.  Ibid.  47  The 
interlocking  apparatus.  1889  G.  FINDI.AY  Eng.  Railway  67 


Disp.  6  Jan.  5/2  An  annunciator  has  been  put  in  between 
Mound  street  and  the  interlocker  at  the  crossing  of  the 
T.  &  O.  C,  C.,  H.  V.  &  T.  and  Cincinnati  division  of  the 
Pan  Handle,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  trains  approach- 
ing the  crossing  from  the  south.  1899  SAYCE  Early  lsr,icl 
ii.  77  The  same  interlocking  of  Amorite  and  Hittite.  .nu.d> 
us  also  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

Interlock  (i-ntaj^k),  s/>.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
a.  The  fact  or  condition  of  being  interlocked,  b. 
An  interlocked  portion  of  an  estate,  etc. 

1874  BUSHNELI.  Forgiven,  fy  Law  iv.  237  Modes  of  false 
opinion  that  have  no  show  of  interlock  save  in  their  common 
opposition  to  God.  1877  BURROUGHS  Taxation  356  A  junior 
patentee  has  the  right  to  pay  on  the  interlock,  and  a  sale  of 
the  whole  tract  . .  is  void  as  to  the  part  within  the  interlock. 

Interlocular  (-V'kirflaj),  a.  ZooL  [!NTEK- 
4  a.]  Situated  between  loculi  or  chambers,  as  in 
shells  or  corals. 

1888  G.  J.  HINDE  in  Gcol.  Jritl.  XLIV.  209  The  internal 
cavity  of  the  corallites  is  divided  into  a  series  of  closed 
longitudinal  chambers  or  interlocular  spaces. 

t  Interlocu'te,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [t.'L.interlocilt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  interloqui  \  see  next]  intr.  To  talk 
witht  hold  conversation  with. 

^  1621  Bp.  MOUXTAGU  Diatribse  in.  539  Cleon  , .  is  brought 
in  interlocuting  with  Agoracritus. 

Interlocution  (-Wcifi-Jao).  Also  7  -loquu- 
tion.  [ad.  L.  interlocution-em >  n.  of  action  f.  in- 
terloquT,  f.  inter  between  +  loqui  to  speak.  Cf.  F. 
interlocution  (1549  in  Godef.  Compl.}.] 

1.  The  action  ^on  the  part  of  two  or  more  persons) 
of  talking  or  replying  to  each  other,  a.  Talk, 
conversation,  discourse,  dialogue. 

a  '534  w-  DE  WORDE  (title}.  An  Interlocucyon,  with  an 
Argument  betwyxt  Man  and  Woman,  whiche  of  them  could 
prove  most  excellent,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.  (1809)  291  AI  the 
whole  daye  was  consumed  in  clout  full  communicacion  and 
earnest  interlocution.  1638  UROME  Antipodes  n.  ii.  Witt. 
1873  III.  260  You  hold  interloquutions  with  the  Audienis 
1681  FLAVEL  Met/i.  Grace  iii-  46  That  treaty  requires  inter- 
locution betwixt  both  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  1756-82 
J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  II.  XH.  340  He  is  for  ever  introducing 
these  little  interlocutions,  which  give  his  satires  and  epistles 
an  air  so  lively  and  dramatic.  1864  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Early 
Pop.  Poetry  I.  Introd.  14  Productions,  .for  the  most  part  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  or  interlocutions. 

fb.  An  alternate    reading  or  speaking,   as   in 
making  responses,  or  reading  alternate  verses  of 
the  Psalms.  Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxvii.  §  i  Rehearsall  of  them 
[the  Psalms]  ..done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutuall 
returne  of  sentences  from  side  to  side.  1643  True  Informer 
35  Then  wee  proceed  by  holy  alternatif  interlocutions  (where- 
by wee  heare  our  selves  speak  as  well  as  the  Minister)  to 
some  effectual!  short  prayc-rs. 

fc.  Manner  of  intercommunication.   Obs. 

1670  Conclave  -wfterein  Clement  I'llf  ivas  elected  Pope  12 
There  arose  no  small  fluctuation  and  confusion  amongst 
them . .  from  the  diversity  of  their  interlocution. 

f2.   The  action  of  replying;  a  reply,  response. 

1597-8  BACON  Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  22  A  good  continued 
speech  without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution  she  wet  h  slow- 
nesse ;  and  a  good  reply  or  second  speech,  without  a  good 
set  speech  sheweth  shallownesse  and  weaknes.  1661  Grand 
Debate  83  Indeed  Abraham  did  so,  when  Gods  interlocution 
answering  the  first  Prayer,  called  him  to  vary  his  request. 
1782  PRIESTLV.V  Corrupt.  C&r.  II.  vin.  127  The  people.. made 
small  interlocutions  or  responses. 

1 3.  The  action  of  interrupting  (one's  own  or  an- 
other's) speech  ;  an  interruption ;  a  parenthetical 
utterance  or  section.  Obs. 

1592  tr.  Jnjiius  on  AY?',  vii.  i  This  whole  chapter  is  a 
certaine  interlocution.  1604  CAWDRF.V  Table  Alph.^  Int.r- 
iocutum,  interrupting  of  anothers  speech.  1655  FULLER  C/i. 
ffist.  iv.  i.  §  9  Lest  their  interlocutions  should  hinder  the 
intireness  of  our  Discourse,  take  them  Verbatim  in  a  Dia- 
1683  Iii-.  PATRICK  Frov.  xxix.  Argt.,  A  speech 
broken  off  by  interlocutions,  and  instilled  by  parts,  pene- 
trates deeper  than  that  which  i.s  continued. 

f  4,  Law.  An  intermediate  decree  before  final 
decision  :  see  INTERLOCUTORY  a.  3. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  IntcrlociitiMi,.  .in  a  Law-sense,  the  deter- 
mining soim;  small  Matter  in  a  Tryal  till  such  time  as  the 

1726    ,\VI  If  : 

65   The  Judge   ought   by  an    Interlocution    to  cnji-in    new 
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Answer*.  Una.  149  Some  new  Incident,  .may  emerge,  .on 
which  the  Judge  ought  to  proceed  by  Interlocution. 

InterloCUtive  (-]('-ki;Hiv\  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
ii.'xrTE  -•. :  see -IVE.]  Characterized  by  in- 
terlocution (see  prec.  I  b) ;  responshr. 

1842  I ;  S.  FM'KH  /V,);'/»r.  /.,/.'.  (1844)  II.  74  The  Breviary 
.  .  is  a  public  interloctllive  servin  Priest  and  a 

Reader  and  a  Congregation. 

Interlocutor1  (-Ifkirftai;.  Also  6-7  -our, 
6  -loquutor.  [f.  L.  type  *iiitfrhfntor,  agent-n. 
f.  intcr'oi]iii :  see  IxTKKLOCUTION,  and  cf.  K.  inter- 
hiiitftir  jfjth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.'.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  a  dialogue,  conversation,  or  discussion. 
In  //.  the  persons  who  carry  on  a  dialogue. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  Upl,;«!yshin.  (Percy  Soc.)  3  Inter- 
locutoures  be  Amyntas  an.l  faustus.  1559  \V  CUNNINGHAM 
Cotm*gr,GJaw  i  The  Imerloquutors :  Philonicas,  Spon- 
djEus.  (11670  HACKET  .-//•/.  ll'illianis  i.  (1693)  20  An 
assiduous  Overseer  and  Interlocutor  at  the  Alu-inuon  I)i~. 
putations  of  the  Under  Graduate*.  1699  I!IMI.I.:Y  F'hnl. 
279  The  Interlocutors  in  this  Dialogue,  arc  Six  rates  and 
one  Minos  an  Athenian,  his  Acquaintance.  1763  J.  BROW  N 
Poetry  \  Mas.  \\.  108  'Tis  probable  that  He  [TficspisJ  wa- 
the  first  Declaimer  or  Interlocutor  to  his  own  Chuir.  1849 
MACAUL.W  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  69  Dryden  had  done  him  the 
honor  to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue 
on  dramatic  poesy.  1873  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  7. 

b.  With  pass.  pron.  One  who  enters  into  or 
takes  part  in  conversation  with  another. 

1848  THACKKRAV  fan.  Fair  Ii.  (end)  'It's  you,  M. 
it  ?  '  said  the  Colonel,  \vlu>  appeared  to  know  his  interlocutor. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bc,ie  ii,  V'our  true  rustic  turns  his  back 
on  his  interlocutor.  1863  MRS.  C.  CLARKK  Sliaks.  C/iar. 
ii.  50  Celia.  .always  cheeks  the  career  of  her  wit,  when  it 
curvets  beyond  the  comfort  of  her  interlocutor. 

Interlocutor-  (-l<rkb/to.i\  .SV.  /,;;<•.  Also 
6,  8  -loquitur,  -tor,  6-7  -loquutour.  [a.  F.  in- 
terlocntoire  interlocutory,  ad.  L.  inlerloffitoriiim  : 
see  next,  and  cf.  DECLARATOR.  The  occasional 
spelling  interloqnilttr  appears  to  imply  an  identi- 
fication with  the  L.  verbal  form  inlcrloquitiir  '  he 
pronounces  an  interim  sentence '.]  A  judgement  or 
order  of  a  court  or  of  the  Lords  Ordinary,  signed 
by  the  pronouncing  or  presiding  judge. 

'  Interlocutors,  correctly  speaking,  arc  judgments  or 
judicial  orders  pronounced  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but  which 
do  not  finally  determine  the  cause.  The  term,  however,  in 
Scotch  practice,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  judgments 
or  orders  of  the  Court,  or  of  the  Lords  Uulinary,  whctbei 
they  exhaust  the  question  at  issue  or  not '  (Bell  Diet.  Laiu 
Scot!.  1861). 

'.533  BELLENDEN  Livy  in.  (1822)  272  This  Appius  ..  or 
evir  pny  place  wes  geyin  to  Virginius  to  answere  to  the 
peticioun,  he  gaif  his  interloquitur  [Boyndlic  .l/.s",  interlo- 
cutour]  aganis  Virginia.  1560  ROLLAND  C.rt.  I  ',-HI/S  iv.  285 
Scho  was  put  to  honour  Aboue  Venus  be  Interluquutour  Of 
the  Assise  furth  geuin  be  tbair  sentence.  1639  i°  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  525  Protests  that  all  acts,  sen- 
tences, decreets,  interlocutors,  to  be  pronunced,  be  in  them- 
selves null,  voyd,  and  ineffectual!.  1746-7  Act  20  Gt-o.  II, 
c.  43  §_i4  Decrees,  Sentences,  Interloquitors,  Judgments, 
Executions,  or  Proceedings  relating  to  any  Civil  or  Criminal 
Cause  in  any  such  Court.  iSiSCRUisp.  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  34 
The  House  of  Lords  ordered,  that  the  interlocutor  com- 
plained of  in  the  appeal  should  be  reversed  ;  and  that  the 
interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  should  be  affirmed. 

Interlo 'CUtorily,  adv.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -LY  a.] 
In  the  way  of  an  interlocutory  decree  (see  next, 
A-  3)  ;  provisionally. 

1620  BRF.NT  tr.  Sarfi's  Hist.  Cminc.  Trent  (1076)  128  De- 
creeing imerlocutorily  the  occurring  differences. 
Interlocutory  (-h/kirftari),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7  -loquutory.  [ad.  L.  type  *initrleciit3ri-vs  :  see 
INTEKLOCUTION  and  -ORY.  Cf.  F.  interlocutoire 
(i3thc.  in  Hatz.).] 

A.  ailj.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
occurring  in,  dialogue  or  conversation. 

1597  HOOKF.U  Eccl.  J'i't.  v.  xxxix.  §  i  These  intcrlocutorie 
formes  of  speech.  1626  W.  FENNER  Hidden  Manna  (1652) 
A  iv  b,  He  knowes  that  interloquutory  swearing  is  a  sinne. 
1678  CUDWORTH  fntcll.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  17.  161  Another  . . 
plastick  power  in  the  soul,,  .in  sleep  or  dreams,  .frames  inter- 
locutory discourses  betwixt  it  self  and  other  persons.  1763 
J.  BROWN  Poetry  <y  Mits.  iv.  42  The  Episode  or  interlocutory 
Part  would  be  also  sung.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegh  I.  xi\-. 
388  The  interlocutory  form  must  be  preserved. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Taking  part  in  a  conversation. 
1866  HOWF.LLS    Venct.  Life  xvii.   252  The  barber  here 
prattles  on  with  a  freedom  . .  respected  by  the  interlocutory 
conte  under  his  razor. 

2.  Spoken    intermediately,    interjected    into    the 
main  course  of  speech. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  xvii,  A  few  of  Leicester's  interlocutory 
sentences  ran  as  follows  :  '  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how 
does  your  wife  and  fair  daughter  ?'.  .'Adams,  your  suit  is 
naught:  the  Queen  will  grant  no  more  monopolies'.  1854 
Mm  IKY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  vi.  169  Making  all  his  interlocutory 
observations  in  a  most  musical  voice.  1864  Lojid.  Rev.  18 
June  641  Interlocutory  observations  addressed  to  his  unfor- 
tunate and  joyless  partner. 

3.  Law.    Pronounced   during   the   course  of  an 
action  ;  not  finally  decisive  of  a  case  or  suit ;  esp. 
in  interlocutory  decree,  judgement,  order.      Also, 
relating  to  a  provisional  decision  in  a  case. 

1590  SwiNiu'RNF.  Testaments  9  Of  ludiciall  sentences  there 
bee  two  sortes,  the  one  interlocutory,  the  other  di-fiHithtt. 
An  interlocutory  sentence,  is  a  decree  giuen  by  the  in 
betwixte  the  beginning  and  rmlin^  of  th'  iiing 

some  incident  or  emergent   question.     1626  DONM.  .\ernt. 
x.ivii.  271   All  the  Judgrne:  ild  are   but   Inter- 
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locutory  Judgment*,  Tin-re  is  a  final!  Judgment  1665 
MANLEY  Grolius  Law  C.  Warns  489  Not  by  a  setled  and 
perpetual  Law,  but  in  t  ,f  an  Inturlouumorv 

Edict.     1707  CIIAMHEHLAYSI;  .\t.  t ', t .  l',rit.  n.  xv.  -  la  In  LI^C 
any  Person  be  aggrieved  by  any  Sentence  or  Inter! 
Decu-.  .he  may  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
1881  I.D.  JAMES  in   Times  12  Apr.  4  2  He  did  not  intend  to 

«e  of  anything  finally  on  the  present  occaai 'nut 

only  to  deal  with  thu  case  as  upon  an  interlocutory  applica- 
tion. 

B.  sb.  f  1.  Law.  An  interlocutory  decree.  Obs. 
1610  HRENT  tr.  SarfCs  Hist.  Coitiu.  Trent  (1676)  314  The 
Decrees  of  the  [inl-e  which  they  call  Interlocutories  1604 
FALI.K  Jersey  iv.  105  No  Appeal  is  admitted  in  Mattersof 
less  \  alue  ;  nor  in  Interlocutories,  ?ior  in  Criminal  Causes 
a  1758  SIR  C.;.  LEE  in  F.  T.  Pratt  Law  Contraband  (t8s6) 
67  By  Interlocutory  the  Judge  condemned  ship  and  cargo 
as  lawful  pn/e.  1774  \\\:  HAI.LIFAX  Anal.  Kent.  Civil  Lam 
(1795)  125  Appeals,  .within  15  days  from  the  Sentence,  if  it 
be  definitive,  or  m  clays,  if  it  bo  an  Interlocutory. 

f  2.  A  discussion.   06s. 

1708  MoT-na-x  KaM.ris  v.  xvi.  (i737)  72  These  ..  tedious 
Interlocutories,  Examinations  and  Appointments 

t3.   - LNTEKLOODTOB i.  Otis'. 

1697  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ck.  I.  56 
(Lambeth  Conference)  Interlocutories.  C.  .Thomas  L'1  \nli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  L. .  Henry  L1  Bishop  of  London  [etc.]. 

Interlocutress  ;-l/)-ki«trvs).  [f.  INTERLO- 
CUTOR 1  +  -ESS.]  A  female  interlocutor. 

1858  Ho<;c  Shelley  II.  328,  I  . .  asked  . .  the  fair  inter- 
locutresses for  some  samples  of  the  nightly  dialogue.  1880 
H.  JAMES  Mine,  de  Maiivcs  105  Longmore  felt  a  revival  of 
interest  in  his  interlocutress. 

So  Interlo  cxttrice,  Interlocutrix,  repr.  the 
French  and  Latin  forms  of  the  feminine. 

1848  C.  BKUNTE  J.  Eyre  xiv,  Have  the  goodness  to  serve 
her  as  atulitress  and  interlocutrice.  1860  MRS.  BYRNK 
UnJmurnHtt  I.  27  The  man  moved  from  the  wall  towards 
his  interlocutrix.  1868  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Mar.  n  His  inter- 
locutrix will  not  have  Mrs.  Guinevere  for  the  brand-mark 
of  the  sex.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  22  Dec.  481/1  '  Would  it 
not  have  been  better1,  suggested  his  interlocutrice. 

Interlopa-tion.  noiue-wJ.  [f.  next  +  -ATION.] 
The  action  of  interloping  or  intruding  within  the 
domain  of  another. 

1803  MARY  CHAELTON  Wife  f,-  Mistress  III.  278  Her 
domestic  plans  having  been  rather  discomposed  by  the  in- 
terlopation  of  three  or  four  people  in  the  house  and  premises. 
1881  Edinburgh  Conrant  No.  30318.  2  His  interlopation 
is  a  sad  blow  to  Mrs.  Netherby. 

Interlope  (intado«-p),».  [Evidently  f.  INTER-  i 

•¥lopc,  dial,  form  of  LEAP  v. ,  as  in  land-loper,  or 
the  cognate  MDu.  and  LG.  lopcn,  Du.  loopen,\.o  run. 

See  note  below.] 

1.  inlr.  '  To  run  between  parties  and  intercept 
the  advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the  other ; 
to  traffick  without  a  proper  licence ;  to  forestall  ; 
to  anticipate  irregularly '  ( J.) ;  to  intrude  within 
the  domain  or  sphere  of  action  of  another ;  to  intrude 
upon  (with  indirect  passive). 

i6o3-»7[see  INTERLOPING///.  a.\  ibisMiinitesCoitrt  East 
In<i.  Co.  22  Feb.  i  MS.), To  examine  all  suspected  personns  that 
intend  interlopinge  into  the  East  Indies  or  Muscouy.  1641 
HEVLIN  //,  //  to  Hist.  (1680)  304  The  Rivers  and  Courtneys 
held  the  Title  long  :  as  now  the  Cavendishes  may  do.  -But 
how  long  any  of  them  held  it,  and  who  they  were  that  inter- 
loped we  shall,  .see  [etc.].  1691  T.  HALE  Ace.  .\Y:i'  Invent. 
p-  EI  vii.PatentsthatinterlopedintheConservacyofthe River. 
1713  C'rEss  WIHCHELSEA  .^fisc.  Poems  209  My  Industry,  he 
cries,  is  all  the  Cause  ;  Sometimes  I  interlope,  and  slight 
the  _Laws.  1775  C.  JOHNSTON  I'ilgrini  106  Not  chusing  to 
be  interloped  upon  by  their  servants.  1801  COLERIDGE 
Sibyl.  Leaves  II.  215  Idle  Hope  And  dire  Remembrance 
iriterlope  To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind.  1818 
SMI.LLKY  Rt~'.  Islam  ix.  xxvii,  Though  some  envious  shade 
may  interlope  Between  the  effect  and  it.  1833  M.  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  xi.  (1859)  252  The  colours  were  never  blended 
in  the  same  set,  no  blackie  ever  interloped  with  the  browns. 

t  2.  trans.  To  introduce  improperly  or  out  of 
place ;  to  foist  in  ;  to  intercalate.  Obs. 

a  1641  BP.  MOL  NTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  (1642)  515  Aaron  . . 
interloped  onely  a  typicall  Priesthood  for  a  time  unto  the 
JCV\L-S.  1641  HEYLIN  Hist.  Epise.  n.  (1657)  27,  I  know  the 
antiquaries  of  that  Church  have  interloped  an  Anacletus 
between  these  two.  1659  —  Cert.  Epist.  301  Grotius  inter, 
lopes  the  following  passage. 

•j-3.  To  intrude  upon,  to  interfere  with.  rare. 

1701  C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  N.  York  (1860)  4^  Which  legal 
faculties  and  professions  . .  should  not  be  interlop'd  and 
undermin'd  by  persons  of  any  other  faculties. 

[Note.  The  actual  history  of  the  words  interlope,  inter- 
loper, is  somewhat  obscure.  Our  earliest  examples  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  i6th  c.  No  form  nor  cognate  of  these  words 
is  found  in  any  other  language  until  after  1700,  when  th 
hsh  sb.  was  adopted  in  Fr.  as  iuttrlofrt  (Savary  Diet,  tie 
Contm.  1723),  <cx?n  interlope,  applied  toaship,  and  toa limited 
extent  in  Du.  and  LG.  (lltttriaffn  in  Halma,  17=18-61,  enter- 
loper  in  Brtmtcka  H'tch.  1767).  In  Du.  en:, 
expressly  stated  in  1768  to  be  'van  de  Engelse  ontleend  ', 
borrowed  ti.,m  English,  and  is  explained  to  mean  the  same 
'  I.  term  forrendraaijer,  usi-d  fn.m  tin- 
end  of  the  i6th  c.  [nttrlopt,  interloper  were  thus  <>f  Eng- 
lish formation.  About  i'Vx>.  ixterltpfrs,  inte, 

rs,  straggling  Englishmen,  occur  as  appellations 
of  the  same  cl  a   (see   INTERIOTEI:    r  a,    ,'     :. 
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prefix  inter.  ul,u  i),,.  I 

loojtr  jiinnri.  a  combination  which  coulS  not  • 

England,   and    of  win,  h    we    h.r 
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Icapcr  (1362-1620,  ltif>e  being  the  form  of  leap  in  eastern 
and  some  north-midl.  dialects  (  =  north,  ili.-il.  A'///,  , 
It  stems  probable  therefore  that  the  two  element.-,  uf  inter- 
loper are  identical  with  those  of  tatar-meddler  and  land- 
Lipcr  respectively  ;  at  least,  this  seems  more  likely  than  that 
the  ward  should  have  Iteun  compounded  of  the  L.  and  Engl. 


-      .,  i ~~_.  .  .  -\i.  Ji'vr'/.     Diu  me  woru 

soon  became  a  well-known  term  in  <  the  trad- 

of  the  East  India  Company,  chartered  in  1600.] 

t  Interlope,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prcc.  vb.1  The 
act  of  interloping. 

1645  P.  PKLHAM  \nff*ULttt.  (,886>  66,  1  desire  you  to  write 
at  large  of  your  sufferings  by  interlope  to  the  Speaker,  and 
to  the  Committee  of  Examinations 

Interloper  (intailJu-pai).  [See  INTKKLOPK  r.. 
F.  interlope  (m  17^3  intcrhpn}  is  from  English.] 

1.  a.  orig.  An  unauthorized  trader  ;  one  who 
trespasses  on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  any  trade 
monopoly  (see  quot.  1896);  fa  ship  engaged  in 
unauthorized  trading  (pbs.\ 

ciSQo  H.  LANE  in  Hakl.  Voy.  (1599)  I.  37S  From  those 
parts  the  Muscouites  were  furnished  out  of  Dutchland  by 
enterlopers  with  all  arts  and  artificers,  and  had  few  or  none 
by  vs.  1603-27  HORSEY  Trav.  etc.  (Hakl.  Soc.)  290  All 
interlopers  and  straglyng  Englishemene  lyving  in  that 
contrey  weare  gathered  togather  and  appoynted  to  be  trans- 
ported,  a  1615  DONNE  Kss.  ( 1 651 )  66  Such  . .  who  are  but  In- 
lerlopers,  not  staple  Merchants,  nor  of  the  Company.  1627 
MINSHEU  Duct.  Ling.  ted.  2),  Interlopers  m  trade.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Interlopers,  in  Common  I^iu ,  are  tliOM.-  that  with- 
out legal  authority,  intercept  the  trade  of  a  company,  as  it 


Three  Dutch  Vesselsjcall'd  interlopers.were  taken  in  the  Seaof 
Mexico  by  the  Spanish  Men  of  War.  1777  ROBKRTSON  Hist. 
Aitu-r.  (1703)  HI.  327  To  station  .ships  . .  upon  the  coasts  of 
those  provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  re- 
sorted. 1896  W.  A.  S.  HEWIKS  in  Diet.  Pol.  Econ.  II.  436/2 
Interlopers  were  persons  who,  not  Item-  members  of  the 
companies  chartered^  by  the  crown,  nor  having  a  license  from 
them,  traded  on  their  own  account  to  the  countries  to  which 
the  companies  had  the  sole  trade. 

b.  transf.  One  \vho.esp.forhis  own  profit,  thrusts 
himself  into  any  position  or  affair,  which  others 
consider  as  pertaining  sulely  to  themselves. 

(Quot.  1632  is  intermediate  in  sense  between  a  and  b.) 

1631  Nciv  Hampshire  Prw.  Papers  (i£6ji  1.4,  I 
Hollanders  as  interlopers  fell  into  the  middle,  betwixt  the 
sayed  plantations.  1642  HOWELL  For.  7>uv.viu.(Aitk)44ln 
the  Court  of  Spain  there  are  likewise  such  Interlopers,  and 
I  have  known  divers  Dutch  Gentlemen  grosly  guld  by  this 
cheat.  1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II. 
162  Ye  Queene  must  necessarily  be  offended  for  any  man  to 
be  an  interloper,  and  to  meddle  with  thinge.s  which  belonged 
not  to  them  and  thereby  to  crosse  herdesignes.  1816  SCOTT 
Antiq.  i,  The  coach  was  calculated  to  carry  six  regular 
passengers,  besides  such  interlopers  as  the  coachman  could 
pick  up  by  the  way.  1884  La~M  Tunes  AY/.  LI.  747/1 
He  was  a  mere  interloper,  and  we  were  entitled  to  use 
force  to  keep  him  out  of  our  premises. 

f2.  An  intercepter  (of  something).   Obs.  rare~l. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  v.  Edgar,  The  King  . .  resolv'd 
not  only  to  recover  his  intercepted  right,  but  to  punish  the 
interloper  of  his  destind  >j)oiibc. 

t  Interlo  perie.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IXTEBLOPEK: 
see  -EBY.J  The  practice  of  interloping;  the  trade 
of  interlopers. 

1612-13  JOHN  WHEELER  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSs. 
Comm.)  I.  122  [Our  Company  (i.e.  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers) languishes,]  for  the  town  of  .Amsterdam,  in  maintain- 
ing the  Interloperie,  sucketh  the  very  heart-blood  from  us. 

Interloping  (-l^'-pin),^/'/.  sb.  [f.  INTERLOPE 
v.  +  -ING  ij  The  action  of  the  vb.  INTERLOPE  ; 
esp.  unauthorized  trading  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  a  cfiartered  company. 

1615  [see  INTERLOPE  v.].  1641  MILTON  Attiwa<fi\  ii.Wks. 
(1851)  206  You  should  havr  qisen  BO  much  honour  th 
word  preach1 1,  as  to  have  left  it  to  Gods  working  without  the 
interloping  of  a  Liturgy  baited  for  them  to  bite  at.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,y  P.  89  Not  only  the  Jews,  .but  other 
monied  Gentlemen  in  England  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  set  up 
for  Interloping.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  .\V:c  Ace.  /-'.  !nd.  II. 
\.\\iii.  15,  I,  having  three  or  four  large  Ships  at  Bengal,  was 
reckoned  a  Criminal  guilty  of  that  unpardonabl 
Interlopping.  1868  ROGERS /W.  Econ.  ix.  (1876)  82  Of  course 
these  monopolists  could  not  prevent  smuggling,  or,  as  the 
East  India  Company  called  it,  '  interlopit 

at  t  rib.  1658-9  Ihtf  ton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  107  The  que»- 
tion  now  is,  whether  the  interloping  question  shall  prevail. 
1675  TEMI-LK  Let,  Men  Jit.  Advent.  26  Mar.,  Wks.  1731  II. 
331  The  Liberty  or  Connivance  given  . .  to  the  interloping 
Trade.  1767  T.  HUTCHTNSON  Hht.  Mass.  II.  i.  116  A  ship 
fitted  out.  .in  the  interloping  trade. 

Interloping  (-b~"-pirj\  ///.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-.]     That  interlopes,  or  is  an  interloper. 


1603-27  HoRStv  Tfn  ,J  228,  I  procured  unto 

the  Company  of  merchants  the  fredom  of  all  'neir  h 
Musco  (etc.).  ..  All  the  interlopin^e  Qierchantl  tradings  in 
those  countries  without  leave  of  the  Company,  ': 
wear  delivered  into  my  handes  to  transport  into   f 
1633  PRYNNI 

this  my  I Hsirio-Ma-ti\ -   i-i •  \v*:ll  .is  .other  Interloping  Im- 
lil-jyini-iiL-  u'ould  permit  i.  i664Powpu  /-.'.t/.  Phifas.  i.  ("M 3  Tin- 
whole  Heart  with  both  Auricles  ai  one 
manifestly  preceding  the  pulse  of  the  ol 
any    intci  loping    pi'ii                         •!!.       1753    S--- 
Fathoi 

us  tii;ht  of  an  interloping  rival.      1871 
B.  TAYLOK  Faust  (i$7\ '  II.  n. 

itch's  son.     1885  Piill  Mall  C.  23  Jul\ 

•i  in  P;irli;uin:nt  because  we  think  lli' 
loptng  lines  are  an  evil  generally. 


t  Interhrcate,  v.  Obs.  rart~*.  [j.  j., 
of  !-  W*  '-  infer  between  +  ///.»  . 

light.] 

1623 

Interlucation  (-!»  \^\.  \ 

n.  ol  act  inn    f.   inttrlfi 
ftit-e:  see  prcc.]     The  action  of  thinnini'  i 


\ 


wood. 


!l  Jf' 

wl"e  t!  dW  the  Ifchi.     1664  EVELVB     j 

(1770)472  For  interlucal 
where  th. 
MinandAir.     /Wi  (1670    A.Ui.,  I,t-t  them  read  for../*^ 


Interlucent  -I'wtent  ,  a.  'rare.  [::d.  I,,  in- 
terlileent-ern,  pr.  pplc.  of  infer  i>n  K 

1  a  and  LUOETT.]     Shining  bet'. 
1727  in  UAILLY  v.,1.  II.     1829  LAMOOI  ft 

™£}*'»5va  A  filUtt  of  pale  sapphire  and  i. 
i  GANGSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  14  The  burning  incense  of 

the  sun  Rolled  up  the  interlucent  space. 

t  Interlucida-tion.    Obs.  rare  -'.     [i    ; 

2  a  -f  L.  luddus  sinning  ;  cf.  elucidation.]     Mutual 
or  reciprocal  illumination. 

f  1652  KENLOWKS  Thtoph.  iv.  xxii,  H  i  ,,terview 

in  Heat,  and  Might  By  inter-lu< 
Embraces  uiih  \  enspheRring  arm  .  i 

Interlude  (tatail'fid),.^.  Forms:  .(  ;enter- 
lude,  (4  cntirlodie,  entyrlude,  5  -lute  \  5-  in- 
terlude,  (6  -hid),  [ad.  mod.  (Anglo-)l.nt. 'inter- 
Indium  (Du  Cange\  f.  inter-  (1% 

,    play,  possibly  alter  an  AK.  "V////Y/W,-.] 

1.  A  dramatic  or  mimic  representation,  usually 

I    of  a  light  or  humorous   character,  such    a>  was 
commonly  introduced  between  the  acts  of  t!. 
mystery-plays  or  moralities,  or  exhibited  as  part 
of  an  elaborate  entertainment;  hence  (in  oidinary 
1 7- 1 8th  c.  use;  a   striae-play,  esp.  of  a   j 
nature,  a  comedy,  a   farce.     Now  (after  (  . 
see  quot.  1831)  applied  as  a  specific  name  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  modern  drama,  as  repiesented 
by  the  plays  of  J.  Hey  wood. 


-  -  — yyj yrluoesi 

Ur  tabure  bete  or  o>er  pypyngc.  13..  (,'av:  \  (.'.r.  Knt. 
472  Wei  bycommes  such  crafl  vpon  en- -:  yng  of 

enterludez,  to  la$e  &  to  syng.       1494   FAISVA  . 
clxxii.  167  He  dyd  on  hym  y°  abyt  of  a  mynstrell,  it  with 
h     his  instrument  of  musyke  he  entred   the  tentes  . .  of  the 
Danys  . .  shewynge  there  his  enterludes  and  songes.     1501 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  \\.  410  At  eis  thay  tit  with  interludis 
betwene.     a  1553  UDALL  K  oyster  D.  Prol.  <  \ 
Comedie  or  Enterlude,  which  we  intende  to  play,  Is  named 
Royster  Doyster  in  deede.     1588  Marf><-{.  A//.\.'. 
Your  first    book  wa»,  a  proper  Enterlude,  called   ' 
Curtons  needle.     1619  DALION  Count r<-y  Just,  \\iii.  (1630) 
63  There  shall  be  no., Enterludes  Common  Plays  or  other 
unlawful  exercises  of  pastimes,     n  1677  HALE  Prim.  (V/V. 
A/iin.  i\\  viii.   361  As  the* inconsiderate  part  of  Mankind 
please  themselves   with   beholding  of  Interludes,  or  Coi.k- 
fighting,  or  Bear-baiting.     1759  rBAHKUM  AV\.  \\ 
III.  491  Thus,  harlequin-like,  he  coui     ,  ,:y  paru 

in   the  same  interlude.      1831  J.  P.  COLIIIK  Hist.   Dram. 
Poetry  II.  38$  John   Heywood's  dramatic  produ< 
are  neither  Miracle-plays  nor  Moral-plays,  but  what   may 
be  properly  and  strictly  called  Interludes.     1865  T.  v 
Hist.  Car/cut,  xvi.  11875)  277  The  word  interlude  remained 
long  in  our  language  as  applied  to  such  short  and  • '. 
dramatic  pieces  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  formed  the 
drolleries  of  the  mysteties.     1887  I 

(1892)  5  The  Interludes  may  have  served  as  training-schools 
for  actors. 

t  b.  transf.  or  fig.  Any  performance  or  action 
compared  to  a  play.  Obs. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  x.  145  Now  may  ^e  heir. .  Intei  I: 
and   luperdys,  pat    men  a^-ayit   mi  mony  vis  CftSteltil  and 
pelis  for  till  ta.     1581  J.  lii  L  i.  ILiddon '.-  437  b, 

He  suppeth  out  of  the  Chalhce  :  in  >ucli  ui>e  n- 
that  not  so  much  as  a  croome  of  this  supper,  or  api-h  Enter- 
lude rather,  cann  come  to  the  peoples  share.     1641  MILTON 
Reform.  I.  (1851!  6  Sencelesse  Ceremonies  which  wee  onely 
retaine.  .as  an  Enterlude  to  set  out  the  pompc  of  Prelat: 
1651  N.  BACON  f>i^\  Ctx-t.  l.>i^.  \\.  .\.\\\r  >  i-.-did 

no  more  than  shape  a  Garment  to  serve  the  present  Interlude, 
neither  fit  to  the  body,  nor  easy  to  be  worn. 

2.  An  interval  in  the  performance  of  a  play;  the 
pause  between  the  acts,  or  the  means  ^dramatic  or 
musical)  employed  to  fill  this  up.  Also 

1660  WILLSFORU  .(<     I  Pref    A  v,   A    i  i-,.^'-,ly  of 

Cares,  or  a  Comedy        :  :.i  the  Inter- 

-jften  provokes  nobk:  i  1700 

PKVUEN  Ov£  ^-  Ft>  •  .tre  but  interludes  uhich 

fain  y   makes;  When   monarch    i>  iiinic 

1717  BERKELEY  yrnl.  Teur  Ital\  .  1^71 

ent  to  see   n 
lflta8CULVLI  Mis.   , 

Helena,  the  interlude  in  Fau>t.      18*91,1  'S^i) 

I.  169  1:  Hide  in  the  drama  of  life 

than  a  part  of  tl 

b.  Muti< .  An  instrumental  piece  played  between 
the  verse*  «»f  a  j»>nlm  or  hymn,  or  in  tin 
uf  a  churcli-servict. 
1838 

: .  • 

l.iyed  on  the  L 

1880  >  •-  •  'ndc 

-  arded  as  no  u 


INTERLUDE. 

3.  trans/,    a.  An  interval  in  the  course  of  some 
action  or  event ;  an  intervening  time  or  space  of  a 
different  character  or  sort. 

„,,  .»Mer  No.  156  r  10  Variegated  with  in- 

terludes of  mirth.  i8o»  MAD.  D'AKBLAV  Lett.  16  Apr  .  We 
werc  the  inn,  except  fur  the  interlude  of  the 

custom-house.  1865  Li\iNL.STfNi: /,!».•/«;  vii.  169  All  night 
lone  't  is  boil  and  eat,  roa>t  and  devour,  with  a  few  brief 
interludes  of  s.leep.  1890  SUINIIL  hsii  Stutt.  Frost  t.  Poetry 
•IT,  A  qha^tly.  .wilderness  of  salt  marshes,  with  inter- 
ludes of  sterile  meadow  and  unprofitable  vineyard. 

b.  //.  1'ieces  of  material  of  a  different  kind 
inserted  at  intervals. 

1890  n.iit'y  .\Y:IM  31  Jan.  6/2  A  brown  silk  dress,  made  with 
interludes  of  green  velvet  and  sleeves  of  velvet. 

4.  Comb.,    as    intcrliidc-makir,    -play,    -player, 
-rimer  (rhymer) ;   interlude-like    adj.   and   adv. ; 
inlerltute-wise  adv. 

1551  HUI.OET,  Enterlude  maker,  comicvs.  Enterlude 
players,  luiiij,  hitlioius.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  lust. 
iv.  nS  Then  Baptisms  may  enterludelike  and  in  sport  be 
ministred  of  boies  when  they  plaie.  Ibid.  ly.  xut.  (1634)  729 
Deacons,  whom  they  institute  onely  for  their  enterlude-like 
playes.  1609  HOLLAND  Amui.  Marccll.  xxviu.  iv.  342  Unto 
the  Enterlude-rhymer.  1626  BERNARD  hie  t'/Maa  (1627) 
N  \,  As  it  were  interlude-wise, 

Interlude  (i-nt3J.il/7d),  v.  [f.  prec.]  t  a.  intr. 
To  act,  perform  a  play  (obs.).  b.  intr.  To  come 
between,  as  an  interlude,  c.  traits.  To  interrupt, 
as  with  an  interlude. 

1608  MIDDI.ETON  Mad  World  y.  i.  27  There  are  certain 
players  come  to  town,  sir,  and  desire  to  interlude  before  your 
worship.  1830  I.AMB  Album  I't-rsis,  Album  Lucy  Barton, 
Blameless  wit.  .Sometimes  mildly  interluding  Amid  strains 
of  graver  measure.  1887  Harper's  Mag.  LXXV.  583  Their 
conversation  was  interluded  with  snatches  of  songs. 

Hence  t  Interlnding  vbl.  sb.,  acting,  stage-play- 
ing. Also  f  Interlnder,  a  player  in  an  interlude. 

1612  T.  TAYLOR  Comm.  Titus  ii.  15  testing,  interluding, 
and  stage  representations.  1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  in. 
(intermi'an).  Is  't  not  a  fine  sight,  to  see  all  our  children 
made  Enterluders?  (11626  MIDDLETON  Mayor  of  Queen- 
borough  v.  i.  68  Country  comedians,  interluders,  sir,  desire 
. .  leave  to  enact  in  the  town-hall. 

t  Interlu'ency.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  L.  inter- 
luent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  interlude  to  flow  between, 
f.  inter  between  +  lucre  to  wash ;  see  -ENCY,  and  cf. 
iii/luency.]  A  flowing  between. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  vii.  193  Those  parts  of 
Asia  and  America  which  are  now  dts-joyned  by  the  inter- 
luency  of  the  Sea,  might  have  been  formerly.. contiguous  to 
each  other. 

luterlunar  (intorl';?  mii),  a.  [f.  INTER-  4b  + 
LUNAR,  after  L.  interlSniain  INTERLUNE  ;  cf.  F. 
intt-rlititaire  (i6th  c.  in  Littre).]  Pertaining  to  the 
period  between  the  old  and  new  moon. 

1598  I.  D.  tr.  LeRoy'sAristotlesPolitiquesTfi-i  Betweene 
the  mterlunar  spaces.  1671  MILTON  Samson  89  Dark  And 
silent  as  the  moon,  When  she  deserts  the  night,  Hid  in  her 
vacant  interlunar  cave.  1794  SULLIVAN  Vie~.u  Nat.  I.  399 
Towards  the  end  of  the  interlunar  interval.  1843  CARLYLK 
Past  4-  Pr.  ii.  vii,  Our  interlunar  obscuration  is  to  cease. 

So  f  Interlu  nary  a.,  Obs. 

1594  R.  ASHLEY  tr.  Le  Roy's  httenltaitgeable  Var.  Things 
i  j  BThe  moone.  .is scene  alwaies towards  the  west  betweene 
the  interlunary  spaces.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseutt.  Ep.  iv. 
xiii.  228  If  we  adde  the  two  Egyptian  dayes  in  every 
inoneth,  the  interlunary  and  plemlunary  exemptions,  the 
Eclipses  of  Sunne  [etc.J.  1656  in  Blousr  Glossogr. 

Interlunation  ,-h<n^'-j3n\  [See  prec.  and 
IASATIO.V.]  The  period  between  the  old  and  new 
moon ;  Jig.  a  blank  or  dark  interval. 

1813  JEFFREY  Let.  in  Cockburn  Life  II.  l\iv,  ThU  inter- 
lunation  of  your  parliamentary  course,  a  1822  SHELLEY  De/. 
Poetry  Pr.  Wks.  1888  II.  34  The  vanishing  apparitions  which 
haunt  the  interlunations  of  life.  1854  J.  D.  CUKNS  Vision 
Prophecy  201  The  great  interlunation  oflts  mind. 

luterlune.  rare  - '.  Also  in  L.  form  inter- 
lunium.  [a.  !•'.  inter/line,  or  ad.  L.  iittcrlunitim, 
f.  inter  bet  ween  +  li'ina  moon.]  -prec. 

1561  EDEN  Arle  of  Navig.  ll.  xi.  38  b,  The  tyme  that  she 
is  -.o  [invisible],  is  called  Interliitiiiun.    1835  l-'raser > 
XI.  1 86  Where  pines.  -Shut  out  the  broad  and  blessed  moon, 
As  'twere  the  lightless  interlune. 

Interlu-Bory,  a.  rare  - '.  [f.  L.  inlerliis-,  ppl. 
stem  of  interluJere  to  play  between  +  -OEY.]  Ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  sportively. 

"853  'UK  (Ji  IN-  EV  AatMof.  St.  Wks.  I.  27  The  half- 
sportive  interlusory  revealings  of  the  symbolic  tend  to  the 
same  effect. 

Interly,  -lych,  ol>s.  forms  of  ENTIRELY. 

Intermammillary,-mandibular:seelNTEB-. 

Intermarriage  (int3jmtE-red3).  Also  6-7 
enter-.  [!NTEK-  i  a.] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  intermarrying  ;  union  in 
or  connexion  by  marriage,  a.  Of  two  persons,  or 
of  one  person  -uith  another.  Now  only  in  legal 
phraseology  '  Marriage',  in  ordinary  use. 

"579  J-  S  t  CUBES  Gaping  Gulf  C  iij  b,  If  entermariages 
emongst  themselues  in  theyr  owne  family,  can  not  stay  this 
f"rye  1580  MKS.  Sjunn  in  Lett.  Lit.  M,-n 

{Camdeip  42  \o\ir  p.jor  subjects  said  wife  hath,  by  many 
arguments  since  their  entermarriaKc  l«-tc.].  16. .  in  Somers 
Tra  ,,,  shall  be  liable  to  any  Action  for 

any  Debt  contracted  \,y  hisWifc  during  their  Iiiter-in;' 
1692  H'kkcd  Coutriv.  S.  Blockhead  in  Seltct.  fr.   Ilarl. 
Misc.  (I793>  523  Persons,  who  were  present  at  the  inter- 
marriage  of  the  s.i:  Young.     1709 

:Ur  No.  9  f  2  A  Liberty  our  Family  has  . .  from 
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an  Inter-Marriage  with  a  Daughter  of  Mr  Scoggin.  1800 
WKKMS  ll',is!ii>2gtc>t  ii.  (1877)  n  From  hU  intermarriage 
with  this  Lhirming  girl.  1848  WHARTOS  Law  /.<•-»•.  302/1 
d  given  by  a  h  UN  ham!  io  hi>  intended  wife,  upon  a  con- 
dition not  to  be  performed  in  his  life-time,  .would  not  be 
extinguished  by  the  inter-marriage;  for  marriage  extin- 
guishes such  contracts  only  as  are  for  debts  or  things  which 
are  due  in  fir&senti, 

b.  Marriage  between  members  of  different  fami- 
lies, castes,  tribes,  nations,  or  societies,  as  establish- 
ing a  connexion  between  such  families,  etc. 

1602  WARNER  si  tf.  £'».?.  Epit.  (1612)  367  Through  continued 
.supplies  of  their  owne  nation  ..  intermarriages,  and  con- 
federacies with  ours.  «  1635  NAUXTON  Fragm.  Rtg.  (Arb.l 
25  Apprehending  the  insafety  and  danger  of  an  inter-mar- 
riage with  the  Bloud-Royall.  1695  TKMHLK  Hist.  Eng. 
I nt rod.  (R.),  The  Normans  began  generally,  by  force  of 
intermarriages.,  to  use  the  English  tongue.  1708  COLEBROOKE 
Misc.  A'w.  11873)  1 1.  163  A  third  set  of  Indian  classes  originate 
from  the  intermarriages  of  the  first  and  second  set.  1841 
BORROW  Zincali  I.  iii.  n.  274  It  is  . .  by  intermarriage  alone 
that  the  two  races  will  ever  commingle.  1893  P.  C-  Mozo- 
OMDAR  in  Earrows  WorltFs  Parlt.  Relig.  I.  347  In  1851  the 
first  intermarriage  was  celebrated.  Intermarriage  in  India 
ineaiib  the  marriage  of  persons  belonging  to  different  castes. 

2.  loosely.  Marriage  between  persons  (or  inter- 
breeding between  animals)  nearly  related;  consan- 
guineous marriage  or  breeding. 

[1875  W.  RIDLEY  Kdmilardi  162 The  effects  of  these  [native 
Australian]  rules,  in  passing  every  family  through  each  of 
the  four  classes  in  as  many  generations,  and  in  preventing 
the  intermarriage  of  near  relations,  will  appear  on  inspection 
of  this  pedigree.]  1882  J.  P.  IRVINE  in  Quails  Diet.  Med. 
384  '2  Intermarriage  certainly  predisposes  to  disease.  .*. 
Breeders  of  first-class  animals  practise  intermarriage,  and 
thereby  develop  speed,  quality,  and  endurance  in  the  off- 
spring. 

Iiiterma-rriageable  (-dsab'l),  a.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  intermarrying. 

1899  igtk  Cent.  July  53  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  existing 
constitution  of  inter  marriageable  groups  . .  to  narrow  the 
range  of  individual  marriage. 

Intermarry  ^inteimse'ri),  v.  Also  6-7  en- 
ter-. [INTEH-  i  b.] 

1.  intr.  To   contract    matrimony,   to   enter   into 
marriage ;  to  marry,     a.  Said  of  a  couple ;  hence 
of  one  person  (with  another).     Now  only  in  legal 
phraseology,  in  which  it  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
the  intransitive  use. 

J574  tr-  Littleton's  Tenures  6  a,  Issues  that  come  of  the 
donees  after  the  fowerth  degree  . .  may  betwixt  them  by  y° 
law  of  holy  church  inter  marye.  a  1626  BACON  Max.  # 
Uses  Com.  Law  \x.  (1636)  37  If  the  feme  he  disseised  and 
intermarry  with  the  disseisor.  1650  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
224  My  desire  is  that  she  shall  not  entermarry  with  any, 
but  live  singly.  1721  St.  German's  Doctor  <§•  Stud.  70  One 
of  the  men  entermarrieth  with  the  woman,  and  alieneth  the 
land.  1823  Act  4  Geo.  IV>  c.  76  §  22  If  any  Persons,  .shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  intermarry  without  due  Publication 
of  Banns,  or  License . .  obtained.  1853  MOTLEY  Dutch  Rep. 
(1861)  II.  286  She  was  then  to  intermarry  with  Norfolk. 

b.  Of  members  of  different  families,  castes,  tribes, 
nations,  or  societies,  in  reference  to  the  connexion 
thus  formed  between  such  families,  etc. 

16x1  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §  66.  974  Neighbour- 
Kings  reputed  it  safe  to  enter-marry  with  his  Family.  1665 
MANLEY  Grotius  Low  C.  Warns  962  The  Hollanders  ob- 
taining a  garrison  there,  Intermarried  with  the  Native 
Women.  1701  SWIFT  Contests  Atliens  ff  Rome  iii.  Misc. 
(T73J}  37  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and 
plebeians  to  intermarry^,  a  1789  MICKLE  /«</.  Bramin 
Philos.  (R.),  As  the  Gentoo  tribe  never  intermarry,  India 
may  properly  be  said  to  contain  four  different  nations.  1899 
SAVCE  Early  Israel  \.  53  The  Israelites  intermarried  with 
the  older  population. 

c.  To  marry  with  each  other. 

1839-40  W.  IRVING  Wolferfs  R.  (1855)  15  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Hollow  were  of  the  primitive  stock,  and  had  inter- 
married, and  bred  in  and  in,  from  the  earliest  time  of  the 
province.  1843  BETHL'NK  Si.  Fireside  S/or.  113  They  had 
married,  and  intermarried,  till  nearly  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected. 

2.  trans.  To  join  in   marriage,  to  marry  (those 
who  are  of  different  races'' ;  in  quot.  fig.  (rare.} 

1863  HAWTHORNE  Our  Old  Home  82  Without  any  attempt 
at  intermarrying  it  [the  old  custom  or  institution]  with 
modern  fashions. 

Hence  Intenna'rrying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1843  Manning  #  Granger's  Rep.  V.  697  Since  the  inter- 
marrying of  the  plaintiffs,  a  sci.  fa.  had  issued  to  recover 
the  judgment.  1881  Athens  tun  16  Apr.  528/2  Suppose  the 
people  of  Middlesex  and  the  people  of  Surrey  to  represent 
two  intermarrying  but  exogamous  classes. 

Inter-mask,  -mason,  -mastoid  :  see  INTER-. 

II  Intermaxilla  (fcntwmseksi'lft).  Anat.  PI. 
-SB.  [mod.L.,  f,  INTER-  3  +  MAXILLA.]  Each  of 
two  bones  situated  between  the  maxillary  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  in  man  small  and  soon  fusing  with 
these,  but  in  most  mammals  large,  distinct,  and 
situated  in  front  of  them  (thus  more  often  called 
premaxillx  or premaxillary  bones], 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale).     1887  in  Syd.  See.  Lex. 

i  Interma'xillar,  a.  Anat.  Obs.  rare.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  =  next. 

1801  Me,!,  yrnl.  V.  566  Mr.  Fischer  . .  assert 
is  no  trace  of  an  intennaxiUw  bunt  in  the  human  :| 
the  rimula  bemilunaris  having  only  a  very  distant  analogy 
with  it. 

Intermaxillary  (i  nteimse*ksil4ri, 

lari;,  a.  •///.)  Anat.  and  ZooL     [INTER-  4  a.] 


INTERMEDDLED. 

a.  Situated  between  the  maxilla  (i.e.  the  chief 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw  in  Vertebrates,  or  the 
cephalic  appendages  so  called  in  Insects  and  Crus- 
taceans) ;  as  in  intermaxillary  bone  (  =  !NTKK- 
MAXILLA\  intermaxillary  apodaut.  b.  Belonging 
or  attached  to  the  intermaxilla  ;  as  intermaxillary 
teeth  (in  mammals,  the  incisors). 

1826  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  III.  xxxiv.  431  Unless  It  l>e 
synonymous  with  the  intermaxillary  arcade  of  Marcel  de 
Serres.  1836-9  Touu  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  48/2  The  inter- 
maxillary bone  is  excessively  small  in  Ant-eaters.  1870 
ROLLESTON  Anini.  Lift-  6  Teeth  are  never  found  [in  Mam- 
mals] elsewhere  than  upon  the  mandibular,  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  bones.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  Inv.  Ant»i.  vi. 
312  The  intermaxillary  apodeme  . .  developed  from  the  con- 
necting membrane  of  the  two  maxillary  somites.  1886  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.)  Intermaxillary  gland,  a  convulutcd  tubular 
gland  found  in  Amphibia. 

B.  as  sb.  Short  ior  intermaxillary  bone,  etc. 
i834MeMiTKTRiECwi'/tv'j>lw/;«.  Kingd.2i$  The  Herrings 
have  two  well-marked  characters  in  the  narrow  and  short 
intermaxillaries,  that  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
upper  jaw.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anlnt.  Life  6  The  intermaxil- 
laries, in  relation  with  which  the  upper  incisors  are  first 
developed. 

Intermediary,  -measurable  :  see  INTEB-. 

t  Illtermea'n,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  enter-, 
[f.  JNTEH-  2  b  +  MEAN.F£.  Cf.  OF.  tntremoytn  (i  328 
in  Godef.).]  An  intermediate  part,  act,  etc.  ; 
something  introduced  between  the  parts  of  some- 
thing else,  as  a  dialogue  between  the  acts  of  a 
play;  an  interlude. 

1599  MISSHEI'  Sp.  Diet.,  Intermedia,  the  intermeanes. 
1611  FLORID,  Intraniezzamento,  an  entermeane.  1615  K. 
JONSON  Staple  of  N.  i,  The  first  Intermean  after  the  first 
ai  t.  1801  STKUTT  Sports  $  Past.  ni.  ii.  §  6.  1834  SOUTHEY 
Doctor  I.  104,  I  reject  the  designation  of  Intermeans, 
though  it  hath  the  sanction  of  great  Ben's  authority. 

t  Intermeate,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  itttermedret  f.  inter  between  +  tncare  to  go,  pass.] 
(See  quot.)  So  f  Interraea/tion.  Obs.  rare  ~~  °. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Intermcatt'  (intermco}t  to  go  or 
flow  between,  to  pass  through.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Intcrntea* 
tiott)  a  passing  between. 

Intermeddle  (intajme-d'l), e/.  Forms:  a.  4-6 
entremedle,  (-el),  5-6  -meddle,  5-7  enterme- 
die,  (-el),  6-7  -meddle.  0.  5-7  intermedle,  (6 
-el,  intremedle,  intermeddyl),  6-  intermeddle. 
[ME.  tv/A»vwt.'«7t',  a.  AF.  cntreiuedlc-r^  —  QY.entrc- 
»tes/trt  F.  entremt'ler,  f.  entre-,  L.  inter-  +  AF. 
medUr  (Britton),  OF.  mesUr  to  MEDDLE.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  '  meddle '  or  mix  together  ;  to  in- 
termingle; to  intermix.  Const,  with.  Obs. 


medled.  t  1450  Afrraft  164  The  bateilles  were  entermedled 
that  oon  with  the  tother.  1494  t  ARYAN  Chron,  vu.  449 
tKing  Edward]  made  clayme  to  the  hole  crowne  of  Fraunce 
.  .and.  .entennedelyd  the  army  s  of  England  t:  with  the  armys 
of  Fraunce.  1577  Ii.  GOOGE  HtrnsbaclCs  Hitsb.  n.  (1586) 
72  b,  Entermedling  the  greater  with  the  lesser.  1599  SANDYS 
Europx  Sj>ec.  (1632)  239  Their  Liturgy  is  intermedled  much 
with  singing.  1658  BROMHALL  Treat.  Specters  \.  40  He 
might  intermeddle  some  holy  discourse  out  of  holy  Writ. 
I733  MADDGX  I'ind.  Ch.  Eng.  155  Some  keep  precisely  the 
Order  of  the  Book,  others  intermeddle  Psalms  in  Metre, 
t  b.  To  interpose.  Obs. 

J577-87  HOLINSHED  Scot.  Chron,  (1805)  II.  117  He  wrote 
to  pope  Innocent. .  praying  him  to  intermeddle  his  authority 
by  sending  some  legal  into  Scotland.  1581  J.  CLI.L  Had- 
don's  Answ.  Osor,  474  b,  Constantine  ..  entermedled  his 
authoritye  in  the  pacyfyiug  of  quarells. 

f  2.  rejl.  To  mix  oneself  up  with  ;  to  take  part, 
concern  oneself,  interfere:  —next.  Obs* 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  B  v,  Hyt  is  grete  presumpsion  for  to 
entremeddle  hym  ne  to  enquere  of  the  counceyl  of  other. 
1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vu.  391  That  no  cytezyn  shulde  enter- 
medle  hym  with  y6  sayd  straungers.  1559  ABP.  HEIHI,  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  I.  n.  App.  vi.  406  Her  liighness 
may  not  entermeddle  her  self  with  the  same.  1594  T.  B. 
Lti  rrimand.  J-'r.  A  cad.  11.  150  If  reason  intermeddle  and 
mingle  it  s^lfe  with  them,  it  will  be  so  troubled,  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  iudge  as  it  ought  of  those  things. 

3.  intr.  To  concern  or  occupy  oneself  with  or 
in ;  to  have  to  do  with ;  to  take  part  in ;  to 
meddle,  interfere ;  esp.  to  concern  oneself  with 
what  is  none  of  one's  business,  to  meddle  or  inter- 
fere impertinently. 

c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  16  b,  All  they  sctte  hand  on  their 
swerdes  and  came  for  to  entremedle  with  Jason.  1491  Act 
7  Hen.  £Y/,  c.  16  §  i  If . .  any  othrc  persone  . .  hath  inter- 
medled with  theym.  1542-3  Act  34  -V  35  Hen.  1^1/1,  c.  10 
§2  Diueis  other  persons  ..  entermedlynge  with  the  same 
crafte  or  occupacion,  hauing  little  experience  therein.  1561 
T.  NORTON  Ciik'in's  hist.  iv.  39  The  see  of  Rome  was  alway 
ready  to  entermedle.  1639  GENTILIS  Servitas  Inquis.  (1676) 
877  The  Ministers  of  Christ,  to  whom  is  severely  forbidden 
to  entermeddle  in  it.  1683  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1856  i  Because 
several  Carriers  ..  intermeddle  with,  and  intrude  upon  the 
Office  of  the  Post-Master  General.  1785  I'.IKKK  NO&O& 
I  \N'ks.  IV.  198  The  board  of  control  had  no 
right  whatsoever  to  intermeddle  in  the  business.  1834 
MACAL'LAY  Ess,,  Pitt  (18,4'  ^  Vv*  would  certainly  inter- 
meddle with  that  (!•  1877  1'i.ACK  Green  I'asf. 
xviii.  (1878)  149  It  wa>  imt  to  !  •  >t  a  woman 
should  be  constantly  intermeddling  in  ati.iii^  of  which  she 
could  not  posMbly  be  a  fair  ju 

t  Interme-ddled,  //  .  a.   Oh.    [f.  prec,  + 
-EU  '.]     laterniingled,  intermixed. 


INTERMEDDLEMENT. 

1595  nANiKLcVr.  li'ttrs  iv.  xiv,  And  onely  tell  the  worst  of 
.liny  raigne ;  And  not  the  intermedled  good  report.     (11617 
•.  \K  (>«  Epli.  (1658)  52  Predestination  would  bee  an 
izitenuedled  action  ;  partly  grace  partly  Justice. 

luteriue'ddlement.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MKKT. 
Cf.  OK.  entrcmeslement  (Godef.).]  An  act,  or  the 
action,  of  intermeddling ;  impertinent  interference. 

1836  SiRj.  V.  SIMPSON  \\\Life  iv.  (1873)  76, 1  hate  the  inter- 
meddlemenis  of  these  folks  yclept  doctors.  1879  [LINGHAM] 
Science  Taste  v.  178  Our  nervous  intermeddlement  in  con- 
tinental affairs. 

Inter  meddler  (intaune'dlw).    Also  7  enter-. 

g'.  as  prec.  +  -EII  *.]     One  who  intermeddles,   T  a. 
ne  who  concerns  himself  or  has  to  do  with  some- 
thing. Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

1576  HUMPHREY  Let.  to  Ld.  Burghley  in  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  (1824)  I.  App.  xxviii.  518  Whenn  I  was  no  open  in  ter- 
med ler,  but  only  a  private  solicitor.  1577  NORTHBROOKE 
Dicing  (1843)  12  When  they  come  to  be  citizens,  and  inter- 
medlers  in  matters  of  the  common  welth. 
•\  b.  An  intermediary.  Obs. 

1630  LKNNARD  tr.  C/iarroit's  Wist/.  (1658)  49  It  is  the  great 
Intermedler  and  Huckster,  by  it  we  traffick.  1886  Law 
Times  LXXX.  168/2  Before  that  time  attorneys-at-law  were 
not  recognised  as  legal  intermeddlers. 

c.  spec.  One  who  meddles  or  interferes  with 
what  is  none  of  his  business  ;  a  meddler ;  in  early 
use  =  INTERLOPER. 

1601  JOHN  WHEELER  Treat.  Comm.  \\  With  an  expresse 
restraint  of  all  Straglers  and  Entermedlers,  that  might  dis- 
turbe,  or  impeach  their  trade.  1611  COTGR.,  Entrcmetteur^ 
..an  intermedler,  or  dealer  in  other  metis  causes,  or  contro- 
uersies.  16. .  R.  L'ESTRANGK  (J.),  There's  hardly  a  greater 
pest  to  government  and  families,  than  officious  tale-bearers, 
and  busy  intenneddlers.  1701  £ttg.  Tkeophrast.  130  Busy 
bodies  and  intenneddlers  arc  a  dangerous  sort  of  people  to 
have  to  do  withal.  1876  BLACK  Madcap  /•'.  xxv.  236  You 
know,  Violet,  what  inter  meddlers  get  as  a  rule. 

Interme'ddlesome,  a.  rare—",  [f.  INTEIIMED- 
DLE  v.  +  -80ME.]  '  Prone  to  intermeddle  ;  meddle- 
some '.  Hence  Iriterme'ddlesomeness. 

1864  in  WEBSTER. 

Intermeddling (int^Jine'dlin),^/.^.  Forms: 
see  the  verb.  [f.  as  prcc.  4-  -ING  *.]  The  action  of 
the  verb  INTEKHEDDLE. 

f  1.  Intermingling.  Obs. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  i.  iii.  margin*  The  inter- 
medling  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  and  of  the  commodities 
thence  arising,  and  contrariwise  of  the  confusion  that  would 
follow,  if  they  were  separated. 

2.  Concerning  oneself, having  to  do  with;  inter- 
ference, b.  esp.  Impertinent  interference ;  meddling. 

1531  ELVOT  Gov.  in.  i,  That  parte  of  iustyce  is  contayned 
in  intremedlynge,  and  somtyme  is  voluntary,  somtyme  in- 
voluntary intermedlynge.  1607  HIEKON  Wlu.  I.  287  So 
great  an  euill,  as  is  the  entermedling  with  the  scales  of 
Gods  couenant.  1705  HEAKNE  Collect.  20  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.) 
I.  87  The  Dutchess  of  Marlborough's  Intermeddling.  1753 
CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  III.  349  To  give  the  duke  a  discharge 
for  all  his  intermeddling;;  with  the  publick  money.  1884 
H.  A.  TAINK  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Oct.  525  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  than  the  unrestricted  intermeddling  of  the  State. 

Interme'ddling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  intermeddles,  fl.  Intermingling.  Obs. 

1595  [implied  in  INTEKMKDDLINGLY]. 

2.   Interfering,  meddlesome. 

1804  RAN  KEN  Hist.  France  III.  n.  287  It  showed  the 
intermeddling  spirit  of  the  Church.  1825  BSMTHAM  Ration. 
Rew.  no  AH  governments  have  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  that  intermeddling  disposition. 

Hence  Xnterme'ddlingly  adv.,  \  (in  quot.)  with 
intermingling,  promiscuously  (o&s.}. 

1595  Poliinantcia  (1881)  n  They  are  all  so  intermedlingly 
in  wrapped  each  in  other  states,  that  scarse  anie  knoweth 
how  to  escape  himselfe. 

t  I'llterniede.  Obs.  [a.  F.  intermede  (Moliere, 
I7th  c.)>  ad.  It.  intermedia,  ad.  L.  intermedium, 
neuter  of  intermcdius  adj. :  sec  INTERMEDIUM.] 

1.  Something   that   selves  as  a   means  of  some 
action  between  other  things;    a  medium:   =!N- 

TEKMKDIUM  3. 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollct's  Dyeing  \.  ii.  28  The  title 
Mordant  is  applied  to  those  substances  which  serve  as  inter - 
medes  between  the  colouring  particles  and  the  stuff  to  be 
dyed,  either  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  or  of  modifying 
their  combination.  1794  J.  HUTTON  PJitlos.  Light,  etc.  225 
The  electrical  fluid  ..  is  made  to  leap  from  one  conducting 
body  to  another,  through  a  short  space,  without  any  sensible 
intermede,  or  through  a  rare  transparent  fluid.  1796  PEAR- 
SON in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVI.  438  Copper  may  be  united 
to  steel  without  the  intermede  of  any  other  metal. 

2.  An  intermediate  performance,  interlude :  —  IN- 

TEUMKIHUM   2. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristopk.  I.  247  A  short  intermede 
relieves  the  time,  while  the  two  disputants  arc  absent  fetch- 
ing their  oracles. 

Intermedia,  plural  of  INTERMEDIUM. 

Intermediacy  (intajmrdiasi..  nu-e.  [f.  IN- 
TEBMELHATI;  (7. :  see -ACY.]  The  state  of  being  inter- 
mediate ;  intermediateness ;  intermediate  agency, 
intervention. 

1713  \.}\A.\\\MPhys.-Theol.  iv.  ili.  (1727)  iz6(note), In  Kirds, 

the  auditory  Nerve  is  affected  by  the  Impressions  made  on 

the  Membrane,  by  only  the  Intermediacy  of  the  Columella. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurtiey  III.   177,   I  had  ..  fallen  into  a 

itorial    state    of    intermediacy   between   sleeping  and 

waking.     <•  1840  SIR  \V.  HAMII/ION  Lot: it    App.  II.  4.$o  To 

•rve    the  order  of  intermediacy,  so   that  ..  we   assign 

the  middle  place  to  the  middle  term.  - 

t  Interme  dial,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.     [f.  L.  intet- 


405 

mali-us  intermediate  -t-  -AL :  cf.  L.  mcaial-is 
Edsou.L.1 

A.  adj.  1.  -INTERMEDIATE  a.  (in  variou 

1599  SANDYS  Euro j>jg  Spec.  (1632)  217  Tl 
mediall  which  he  reouira  at  hi-,  hand.      1613  M.  RIDLKY 
.'.ties -2?  At  the  poles,  or  any  intermediall  part.  1679 
BUBMBI     ///i/.    AY/I    I.    351     In    the    Ki;u>ul    UMK 
mention  of  any  intermedia!  prorogation.    1704  NORKIS  Idtal 
World  n.  vii.  340  All  the  in; 

earth  and  the  heavens.  1852  TH.  Ross  H  timboldt"  s  Trav. 
II.  xx.  251  It  was  ..  supposed  that,  wherever  mountains  arc 
divided  into  parallel  chains,  the  intermedial  or  central  ridge 
must  be  more  elevated  than  the  others. 

2.     =  INTERMEDIARY  a  I. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exenip.  Pref.  §  3  That  end,  to  which 
they  are  fitted  with  organs  and  intermedia  11  appetites.  1660 
—  Duct.  Ditbit.  in.  iii.  rule  6  §  15  Temporal  things  are  nut 
ordained  to  minister  to  spiritual  intermedial  thini>.  1846 
MKS.  GOKE  Kng.  Char.  (1852)  135  To  manage  ih<_-  inter- 
medial negotiations,  .requires  no  trifling  exercise  of  \  icariul 
tact. 

B.  sb.   =  INTERMEDIATE  sl>. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  r.  xvi.  So  The  antimunial>,  from  the 
intermedials  (that  is  to  say,  from  things  partly  good  and 
partly  malignant)  receive  a  worse  nature.  1625  USSHLK 
Anyw.  Jesuit  435  The  Pope  is  appealed  vnto,  any  inter- 
mediall \vhatsoeuer  omitted.  1654  JLK.  TAYLOK  Real P res. 
224  His  body  is  in  none  of  the  intermediaK. 

t  Interme*dian,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  ",  [f.  L.  intcr- 
mcdi-u$  intermediate  +  -AN  :  cf.  L.  median-its  ME- 
DIAN.] -INTERMEDIATE  a. 

1656  BLQUNF  Glossogr.,  Intcnnedian,  that  lieth,  or  ib  be- 
tween two. 

t  Interme-diant,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  corrup- 
tion of  intermediate,  after  words  of  ppl.  origin  in 
-ANT.]  Intervening,  intermediate. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  III.  Dissert,  rhys.  6  Com- 
merce with  the  Phenicians,  and  other  conterminous  Coun- 
tryb  and  intermeduunt  Nations. 

Intermediary  (intaimrdiari  ,  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
med.L.  type  *intermcdidri-us,  f.  intermedium  :  cf. 
F.  inUrmidiaire  (1678  in  llatz.-Uarni.),  perh.  the 
immediate  source.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Acting  or  of  the  nature  of  action 
between  two  persons,  parties,  etc. ;  serving  as  a 
means  of  interaction  ;  mediatory. 

1818  HALLAM  Mid,  A^es  iii.  n.  (1855)  I.  457  Without  an  in- 
termediary power  between  the  doge  and  the  patrician  multi- 
tude. 1869  ROGERS  Note  A<t<iMfSwit/ts  It-'.  A'.  I.  1. 1  6 
Such  a  system  tends  to  eliminate  intermediary  agents. 

2.  Situated  or  occurring  between  two  things  (in 
space,  time,  degree,  or  character)  ;  intermediate. 

1788  Nt"w  Loud.  Alag.  537  Whether  the  Shamoy>  . .  may 
not  form  with  our  goats  some  intermediary  race.  1799  HUt. 
Eitr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  (1800)  28/2  A  plan  or  project  ..  fur  an 
intermediary  government  wa^  presented  by  Chazal.  1823 
H.  J.  BROOKE  Crystallogr.  67  Decrements  have  been  already 
defined  to  be  either  simple,  mixed,  or  intermediary.  1875 
BLAKE Zoot.  36  The  canines.. are  separated  from  the  molar.-, 
by  a  large  diastema  or  intermediary  vacancy.  1882  J.  HAW- 
THORNE Fort.  Fool  i.  xxi,  During  this  inter mediary  stage  of 
her  life. 

B.  s&.  1.  One  who  acts  between  others  ;  an  inter- 
mediate agent;  a  go-between,  middleman,  mediator. 

1791  Gouv.  MOKKIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832)  I.  357 
He  thinks  the  Emperor  will  become  the  intermediary.  1831 
SOUTH KY  in  Q.  Rev.  XLV.  441  They  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  the  labourers,  who  want  instruments  of  labour,  and 
the  possessors  of  those  instruments.  1866  ROGLK^  Ai->-t\\ 
<$•  Prices  I.  xxvii.  652  None  were  intermediaries  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  1883  Jftitttft.  Guard,  loOct.  4/6  The 
prisoner  had  been  speculating  largely  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
through  an  intermediary. 

2.  Something  acting  between  persons  or  things, 
a  medium,  means ;  also  abstr.  Action  as  a  medium, 
mediation,  agency  (<y  something). 

1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  183  Mysteriously  trans- 
mitting them  through  the  intermediary  of  glib  Jew  boys 
with  curly  heads.  1880  Daily  Tel.  8  Oct.,  We  are  the  only 
European  people  who  teach  practical  geometry  through  the 
recondite  intermediary  of  Euclid's  '  Elements '. 

3.  Something  intermediate  between  others ;    an 
intermediate  form  or  stage. 

1865  Intell.  Observ.  No.  37.  n  No  intermediaries  were 
known.  1890  Anthony  $  Photogr.  Bull.  111.  121  The  equaliz- 
ing of  these  two  extremes  and  their  intermediaries  is  the 
work  of  the  photographer. 

Intermediate  (intaimfdiA),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
med.L.  inUnncdidt-us,  f.  L.  intcrmedi-iis :  cf. 
mediate,  immediate^  and  F.  inter  medial  (a  1519  in 
Godef.  Compl^  A.  adj. 

Coming  or  occurring  between  two  things,  places, 
etc. ;  '  holding  the  middle  place  or  degree  between 
two  extremes'  (J.);  interposed,  intervening. 

a.  in  spatial  position:  Situated   in  the  middle 
place,  or  between  two  things  or  places. 

1646 SIR  T.  liKOWXE/V«./.£A  in.  xix.  ^Thetwoextreme- 
would  sufficiently  performe  the  office  of  sight  without  the 
help  of  the  intermediate  eyes.     1665  !  • 
the  intermediate  points  between  F  and   D.     1710 
Tatkr  No.  179  P6  The  intermediate  Spaces  are  tilled  up 
with    lar^u    Sashes.     1828  STARK  AY,;//.  .V.i/.  Hist.  II.  16$ 
Four  antemi;i:,   the   intermediate   two  short.      1884   F.  J. 
BRIITKN  It'atc/t  -V  CtoJ^n.  124    Intermediate  \\ 
toothed  wheel  used  to  connect  two  others. 

b.  Occurring  or  coming  between  two  points  of 
time  or  events. 

Intermediate  state  (Thcot.},  H  of  .sou Is  after 

death  and  before  resurrection  ;  hence,  Hades  or  the  place 
of  departed  spirits. 


INTERMEDIATELY. 

1613  COCKEKAM,  /«/<•/  /i,  a  thing  spoken  be- 

twixt.     16..    SOI/TH   Sirnt.   (17171   V, 

: 

to  infest  the  Churi-h.     1748  H 

•    '777 
1 
an  interin  ,1  by  fuw.     18.- 

on  the  in; 

tile  suul,  uheii   apart    fnnii    tin.-   bod] 

1858  Si  AI  s  .Ulitvi.  n.  iv.  199  He  did  not  tarry  ui 

during  tii^  time. 

c.  in  serial  order,  e.g.  of  numbers,  or  in  lugical 
or  causal  succession. 

1641  Wn.MNs  Mat/I.  Ma^ick  1.  iv.  (1648)  34  And  in  the 
like  manner  are  \\e  tu  conceive  of  the  other  intermediate 
dm  -inn-,.  1790  !  Paul.  i.  (1849)  5  'i'hc  inter- 

mediate  steps  through   which  the   conclusion    is   deduced. 
1821  ).  <_>.  ADAMS  in  C.  Davies  Mctr.  .S>j/.   in.  (1871)  75 
The  intermediate  mca.iures  were  different.      1875 
riato  (ed.  2)  IV.  8  The  intermediate  links  \. : 
the  passage  from  unity  to  infinity. 

d.  in  amount,  degree,  rank,  nature,  or  character. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  class  of  passenger  a> ' 

iteam  ships,  intermediate  between  '  saloon  '  and  *  si< 
now-  KOperscdod  by 'second  class'. 

1665  HOOKK  Afit.rt>gr.  58  The  two  principal  coloui 
and  Blue,  and  all  the  intermediate  ones  which  arise  from  iln- 
compobition  and  dilutings  of  these   two.      1720  ' 
SuJ/er.Son  cfGotiI.ix.2ij  'Twasdetermir.cd.  .there should 
be  something   Intermediate  and  Woven,  in  the  Corporeal 
and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man,  of  a  Third  Sort.      1823  J.  I). 
Hi'NTtK  Ciiptfa.  N,  Amtr,  7  A  squaw  of  an  intermediate 
stature.     1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  n.  1.228  The  vibrati< 
excite  the  other  colours  are  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes.      1875  Juu  KIT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  100  Th.- 
state,  .intermediate  between  aristocracy  and  oligan  liy. 

e.  in  position  or  function  :  Intervening  h 
persons  or  parties. 

1783  HURKE  9/A  Rep.  Ajf.  India  \Vk».  XI.  87  The  Com- 
pany miglu  suffer  above,  the  Native^  nti^lit  suiter  below; 
the  intermediate  party  must  profit  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 
1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  !~'.ng.  xx.  IV.  426  How  much  of  it  v\a> 
embezzled  by  intermediate  agents. 

B.  sb.  1.  Something  intermediate  or  intervening 
(in  position,  time,  succession,  degree,  or  character, ; 
a  middle  term ;  a  nexus  between  two  thin 

ifiSoELDERHELD  Tythfsnq  My  eye  upon  the  main,  diverts 
and  takes  me  off  from,  .giving  all  I  think  of  the  intermediates. 
1784  J.  BAKRY  in  Lt-ct.  Paint.  vi,  i,Bohn  1848)  217  The  asso- 
ciation or  dissociation  of  colours  with  or  without  those  inter- 
mediatesof  compound,  half,  or  broken  colour.  i79tT.TAVi.oK 
Procius  I.  Dissert.  71  Infinite  intermediates  cannot  inter- 
vene between  two  finite  terms.  1809*10  COLERIDGE  Friend 

ic-iS1  III.  123  By  no  intermediate  could  they  be  preserved 
in  lasting  adhesion.  1870  HOOKER  Stud,  fri^ra  120  All  the 
so-called  species  are  connected  by  intermediates. 

b.  Math.  A  syzygetic  function  of  two  quantics 
of  the  same  order. 

1858  CAYLEY  in  Math.  Papers  (1889)  II.  515. 

2.  A  person  who  intervenes  between  others. 

1879  FARRAK  St.  Paul 'II.  445  Representing  God  a=a  Being 
so  far  removed,  .that  they  could  onlyapproach  him  through 
:i  series  of  angelic  intermediates.  1888  ovtGtAtntr.  CDMHMW. 
II.  in.  Ixiv.  470  Rendering  a  little  homage  to  decency  by 
seeking  to  do  it  through  intermediates. 

Intermediate  (intsirru'di^o,  v.  Also  7 
enter-,  [f.  INTEU-  i  +  MEDIATE  v.} 

f  1.  intr.  To  come  in  or  occur  between,  lo  inter- 
vene. Obs. 

165*  FiihS'CH  \'t>rki,h.  Spa  \\\  113  The  full  proportion 
[must]  be  not  taken  at  once,  but  at  several  times,  exercise 
intermediating. 

•j-2.  To  come  in  among  others  in  the  way  of 
action  ;  to  interfere,  interpose.  Obs. 

1610  HOLLAND  Caindnis  Brit.  i.  135  They  had  an  opinion, 
that  she  intermediated  in  humane  affaires.  1611  I-LORIO. 
Intcrmediarct  to  enter-mediate.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial 
v.  i,  I'll  tell  you  what  conditions  threaten  danger  Unless  you 
intermediate.  1694,  1716  [see  ItmnMBDlATHKl  below]. 

3.  To  act  between  others;  to  mediate. 

1624  BP.  Mot'NTAGU  Imtned.  Addr.  118  It  is  either  because 
they  will  not  intermediate  for  vs.  .Or  because  they  cannot. 
1838  MooKE/7/rtry  26  May  in  J/tv;/.  (1856.1  VII.  2^6  Leaving 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  death-bed  scene  to  an  abbe\  who 
intermediated.  1872  Hf.xi.hY  /Vyjf.  viii.  190  To  inter- 
mediate between  these  agents  and  the  nerves  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

4.  trans.    To    join   by   parts   of    intermediate 
character,  rare. 

1880  WALDMLIS  rythaff.  Rktgion  27  In  poor  v. 

]  >ints,  ,S;c.  ..  are  not  intermediated-  they  seem  put 
together;  while  in  good   work  ..  all  \\n\\-  ' 
nature. 

Hence    Intermo'diating   ///.   a.,    Intel 
acting  as  an  intermediary. 

1694  lr.  Milton's  Lett.   State,  /c  Chart*  *  • 
an.  1655, That  you  would.. by  interp" 
ing  Authi<:  ir  to  avert  tli- 

Kilut.     1716  M    • 

.  .procce<!'  1'athet 

ting  Fiat  or  (':  "i.    1866 

y  which  we  i 
[Mary]  . 

Intermediately  (intaunrdiAli),  aJr.  [f.  IN- 
TERMEDIATE a.  +  -LV  -.] 

1.  In  an  intermediate  position  or  relation  ;   in  the 
intervening  space,  time,  etc.  ;  U-twi-t 
in  positi  01  other  relation. 

1730-6  HAlLtv  (folio),  Intern  manner 

uuwLcn.     i8az  3; 

i>  given  by  Dr.  Darwin,  whom  ii 


intermedia  of  slips  of  rolled  tin.     1839  Jofa  Bull  \ 
in  Spirit  Metrop.  Causer:  \\.  3O2  Through  the 

intermedium  ofone  person.  1884  American  VII.  218  The 
pabulum  for  the  realization  of  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
afforded  through  the  intermedium  of  books. 

b.   \Vith   mixture   of  sense   i  :    An    intervening 
medium  serving  to  transmit  energy  through  space. 

1805  F.din.  AY;>.  VII.  118  The  hypothesis  of  an  ;t  t1 
other  invisible  intermedium.    1830  HKRSCHLL  -SVW.  X.it. 

•  uM  re- 
quire, not   inumen; 

F/iys.  For.c  inter- 

medium through  or  across  which  they  are  transmitted. 

4.   Comp.   Aw  A  bone  of  the  car  j  HH, 

situated  between  the  ulnarc  and  radiale  (hence  also 


INTERMEDIA.TENESS. 

intermedia: 

-en  the  producer  a,. 

2.   By  intermediate  agency;  indirectly:    opp.  to 

in: 

17S5  JOHNSON,    / 
1796  \1 

•  ..-  ;    II.  ^56  An 

absc<-  omediatcly  or 

.  .'diately  into  the  inti 

Interme'diateness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -a 
The  state  of  being  intermediate  ;  intermediacy. 
Intermediation  ^int3jm/di|tTi'j3n).      [n.  of 
ii  from  IXTKUMEIHAIE  v.,  or  f.  IXTEK-  2  a  + 
vrii'N.]     The  action  of  intermediating;  inter- 
position, intervention,  mediation. 

1601  Ft'LutcKE  Fandcctes  62  By  the  agreement  of  frends 
or  intermediation  of  others.  1651  JKR.  TAYLOK  Clerus  Dotn. 
15  There  can  be  no  reason  . .  why  God  will  accept  the  inter- 
mediation of  one  man  for  many.  1708  PENNANT  //wd 
I.  .  They  \\orship  <."iod  alone,  without  image  or  intcnne- 
:i,  1854  ].  Scoi  i  t.KN  in  Orrs  Ct'n.  -V,,,  Clu'in.  213 

1  'he   intermediation   of   a   non-conducting   material.     1885 
Mane/i.  Exam.  24  Jan.  5/4  Why  ..  should  not  a  client  be    j 

i  consult  a  barrister  without  the  intermediation  of  a 
solicitor  ? 

Intermediator  intajmrdi^tai).    [f.  IN 

2  a    T-  MEIHATOK,   or  f.  IXTEKMEDIATE  v..   after 
mediator.]    One  who  or  that  which  intermediates ; 
a  mediator. 

i5«a  J.  CLERK  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  313  Inter- 
mediators in  bryngyng  that  to  passe.  1864  in  WEBS  IKK. 
1872  HLXLKV  I  hys.  viii.  191  The  epidermis  ..  is  the  inter- 
mediator between  the  nerve  and  the  physical  agent.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  \.  8  Attached  himself  to  us  as  a  sort  of 
intermediator  in  various  negotiations. 

Intermediatory  (intainw'diatari),  a.  [f.  IN- 
TERMEDIATE v.  •*•  -ORY.]  Having  the  function  of 
intermediating;  mediatory. 

1851  Frascrs  Mag.  XLIV.  608  Animosities  are  softened 
by  the  intermediatory  offices  of  an  unpremeditated  libation. 

t  Interme  dious,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inttr- 
medi-its  intermediate  +  -oi*s.]  =  INTERMEDIATE  a. 
Hence  f  luterme  diously  adv.  Obs.  rare. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koirij  Def.  xv.  233  The 
Sacrament  ..may  be  adjumental  intermediously.  1678  CUD- 
WORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  596  There  was  ..  Nothing 
Intermedious,  or  that  could  possibly  be  Thrust_  in  between 
them.  v.  851  A  Tension  of  the  Intermedious  Air  or  /Ether. 

Intermedium(int3.irar(li#m).  Pl.-ia,-iums.   ! 
Also  7  enter-,   [a.  L.  intermedium ,  neuter  of  inter-    \ 
nudius,   f.  inter  between  +  medius  mid,  middle  : 
ef.  M  KOI  I'M.] 

1.  Something  intermediate  in  position ;  an  inter-    ! 
vening  space,  interval  of  space.  ?  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Entredeu.v,  an  intermedium,  or  interual.  1804 
\V  \ !  i  in  rhil.  Trans.  XCIV.  310  When  no  such  inter- 
medium occurred,  there  was  invariably  a  division  in  the 
middle  of  the  vein. 

2.  Something   intermediate   in   time ;    an  inter- 
vening action  or  performance  (?  obs.} ;    f  esp.  one 
between  the  parts  or  acts  of  a  play,  an  interlude. 

1589  XASHE  Addr.  Gentl.  Stud,  in  Greene's  Menaphon 
(Arb.>  15  Silenus,  when  nodding  on  his  Asse .  .made  his  moist 
nosecloth,  the  pausing  intermedium,  tuixt  cuerie  nappe. 
1611  FLORID,  Intermedia^ ..  Intermedium,  the  musike  that 
is,  or  shewes  that  are  betweene  the  acts  of  a  play.  1658 
Bt'RBi'RY  Hist.  Christ.  Alcssandra  Queen  S^^.lcdland  456 
Musical  Playes . .  with  rare  changes  of  srenes,  intermediums  , 
of  dances,  and  most  exquisite  musick.  1838  CHALMERS  It  'ks. 
XIII.  256  A  long  intermedium  of  many  transitions  and  argu- 
ments. 

b.  An  intervening  time,  interval  of  time.  ?  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Entrectsse,  satis,  without  intermission,  inter- 
medium, rest,  pause.  1617  in  Crt.  fy  Times  Jas,  7(1849* 
I.  413  Sudden  mutations,  without  any  intermedium.  1757 
WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  427  The  French  and  In- 
dians, .repeating  the  stroke  ..  sending  down  parties  in  the 
intermedium  to  discover  our  motions. 

3.  An  intermediate  agent,  intermediary,  medium  ; 
esp.  in  earlier  Chem.  and  Physics,  a  substance  serving 
as  a  means  of  some  natural  action  or  process;  also 
ahstr.  intermediate  agency,  mediation  (of). 

1660  HICKK^ISGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  28  Growing  imme- 
diately out  of  the  bole  or  body  of  the  Tree,  and .  .admitting 
not  so  much  as  the  intermedium  or  ushcrage  of  a  twig.  1660 
tr.  Amyraldus  Treat,  cone.  Rtlig.  m.  i.  307  Between  God 


40fi 

called  i?j  c£;//rtf/<;\  or  the  corresponding  bone  of  the 

tarsus  between  the  tibiale  and  fibula  re. 

1878  i  rtrs  Conip.  Anat.  408  An  intermedium 

is  united  with  a  tibiale  to  form  an  astragalus.     1887  in  Syd. 

-i. i". 

t  Interme'll,  v.  Obs.  \.or  rare  archaism). 
Forms :  4  entremelle,  g-6  enterxneld,  5-6 
(chiefly  Sf.)t  9  :'<//•<//.  iutermel(l.  [a.  OF.  cn- 
tremclle-r,  var.  of  entremesler,  mod.  F,  cntrcmth-r 
to  INTEUMEDDLB.] 

1.  trans.   To  mix  together,  intermingle :   —  Ix- 

TEUMEDDLE   I. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lw  I.  v.  jSkeat.  I.  14  That  is  ;i  thinge 
enclosed  vnder  secretnes  of  priuitie,  why  twey  persons  entre- 
mellen  hertes  after  a  sight.  1413  Pi£gr.  Sowe  (Ca.\i 

:i    /_o_-\  _-  11*:. i.   i..    .  ji    i-.i M__J 


with  moche  bitterncs.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  258 
Fame,  who  her  facts  with  fictions  intermellx 

2.  reft.  To  concern  oneself :   =  next. 

1550  CROWLEY  Epigr^  Fools  32  They  thyncke  it  becometh 
them  well,  In  euery  mans  matter  them  selfe  to  entcrmel. 

3.  intr*  To  concern  oneself,  have  to  do  with  ;  to 
meddle,  interfere:   =  INTERMEDDLE  3. 

(•1470  HENKVSON  Mor,  Fab.  iv.  (/i-.r'jr  Cvnf.)  i,  This  foxe 
.  .Qunilk  durst  na  mair  with  wayting  intermell.  1480  CAX- 
TON  Chrvn.  Eng.  liv.  38  So  that  hym  self  no  ihyng  enter- 
melled,  but  onlybare  the  name  of  kyng.  1560  HOLLAND  Crf. 
I'cnits  n.  172  To  iTitermell  we  will  not  with  sic  tiling.  1599 
MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  HI.  ix.  221  To  bite,  to  gnaw,  and 
boldly  intermell  With  sacred  things. 

Hence  f  Interme'Uing  vhl.  sb.,  intermingling. 

1413  nigr.  So-.i-Ic  (Caxton)  v.  i.  (1859)  72  Who  "that  had 
herd  the  song  that  was  among  the*  Angels,  by  wonderfull 
entermellynge,  and  full  swete  accord. 

t  Interme'll,  st>.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb. :  cf.  OF. 
entremesle^ntremelle^  An  intermingling;  a  mixed 
engagement  or  combat,  melee. 

1489  Barbours  Bruce  x.  145  (MS.  E)  Now  may  ye  her, 
gin  that  ye  will,  Entremellys,  and  juperdiss,  That  men 
assayit  niony  uys^.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I. 
144  And  syne  or  that  intermell  wes  done,  The  greit  battell 
on  euerie  syd  did  jone. 

t  Intermelle,  a.  Obs.  [?  a.  OF.  entnmcllc.] 
Intermingled,  in  confusion. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  215  In-to  the  toune  all  comonly 
They  enterit  bath  Intermelle.  Thair  mycht  men  felloune 
slauchtir  se. 

Intermelt,  -member,  etc.:  see  INTEU-/A/. 

Interment  (intaument).  Forms  :  see  IMKUZ'. 
[f.  IXTEH  v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  interring  or 
burying  in  the  earth  ;  burial. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  (1810)  327  After  be  enterment  be 
kyng  tok  his  way  To  be  South.  1390  GOWEK  Conf.  II.  319 
In  worship  of  her  Dusters  minde  She  made  a  ricbe  entere- 
ment.  £1440  Promp.  Pan-.  140/2  Entyrement,  or  yntyt- 
ment,y«H£rv*/e'.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  39  His  interre- 
ment  shuld  not  be  withstoode.  1656  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos. 
I.  vi.  in  The  solemn  rites  after  my  enterrement.  1709 
STRYFK.-JWW.  Rcf.  \.  x.xxvi.  368  At  the  interrement  of  the 
Dutchess.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIKFE  Italian  vi,  The  body  was 
. .  carried  on  an  open  bier  to  the  place  of  interment.  1808 
PIKE  Sources  Mississ,  in.  266  The  solemnity  of  the  interment, 
agreeably  to  the  ritual  of  the  Spanish  Church. 

Intermental,  -mention :  see  IXTKR-  6,  i  a. 

tl"ntermess,later  variant  of  ENTRKMESSjSome- 
thing  served  between  the  courses  at  a  banquet : 
alsoy?^".  Obs. 

1658  EVKI.VN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  102  Eaten  in  Lent  in  pease- 
pottage,  and  intennesses  at  the  best  tables.  1690  —  Let. 
Lady  Sundcrl.  4  Aug.,  Mem.  (1819)  II.  255  To  these  I  like- 
wise added  my  little  history  of  Chalcography,  a  treatise  of 
the_  perfection  of  paynting  . .  with  some  other  intennesses 
which  might  divert  within  dores.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Gruel,  There  are  those  who  prepare  an  Inter-mess  of 
Gruel  or  Milk-pottage  in  the  following  manner.  1748 
S.  HARRISON  Hoitse- Keeper's  Focket-ttk,  ii.  (ed.  4)  9  Inter- 
Messes,  or  odd  Dishes  for  small  Families,  now  in  SflUOO. 

Interme  ssage,  sb.  rare.  [INTER-  2  a.]  A 
message  conveyed  between  two  persons  or  places. 
So  Xnterme'ssage  v.  trans.)  to  exchange  messages 
with  ;  Interme-ssenger  f  -messager),  a  mes- 
senger between  two  persons  or  places. 

1560  DA  us  tr.  Slcidiinc's  Ccmm.  363  The  matter  was 
treated  betwene  them  by  letters  and  mtermessagers.  1691 
WOOD  Ath.  O.\-on.  II.  644  He  was  often  posting  to  London 
upon  intermessages  and  fat  u  Lies,  a  1732  T.  BOSTON 
Cffvt.  Grac<-  (1771  2\  An  inter-messenger  between  God  and 
Israel.  1882  '  N,  '  '  -tsand  \~cars  IIc>i. 

Those  whom  as  yet  we  are  only  permitted  to  intermessagc. 

Intermetacarpal,  -metatarsal :  see  IM 
Intermete,  variant  of  KXTEKMKTE  v.,  Obs. 
Intermewed  (infcumi/7-d),  ///.  a,    Falconry* 
?  Obs,    Also  6-8  enter-,    [f.  OF.  cntremue  (Godef.  j 
half-moulted  (L.  type  *intcrmntatus]  +  -KD.]     Ap- 
plied to  a  hawk  after  her  first  '  mewing'  or  moult- 
ing, and  before  receiving  her  next  coat,  when  she 
becomes  a  'white  hawk'. 

1598  ntennewed    hauke.     1615 

1  M    Falconry  \\f>\^}    17  Th. 

<\c  and  strung  to  resist  thu  cum^i:  <.,(  nature. 

ia  t>'.>in  the  tin-i 

•j,  (u  from  h«.T  lii.it  mewing,  till  she  come  lo  be 

1  e.     1679  /.  f  hi-. 

Entennewed 

I  t-d  her  long  Feathers,  with 

the  Kings  Vnrvels.  1828  SEBRIGHT  Hawking  33.  [Erron- 
tuu>ly  explained.] 


INTERMINABLENESS. 

So  Interme'wing'  ?'/'/.  sh.   rare'"0. 

1678  Pun  i 

from    :  "f  the   Hawk*  Coat  till  she  turn 

white,  :k-d  from  the  first  M^win^. 

Interaiewer  (intajmiw-ai).  /',;/,  <wi'.  ?  Obs, 
AUo  6-7  entermewer,  7  crron.  intermure.  [f. 
as  prec.  -t-  -EK.]  A  hawk  of  the  second  year,  after 
her  first  '  mewing  *  or  moulting,  and  before  she  has 
the  full  third  year's  coat. 

I57S  Tt-RBLRv.  Fattkonrie  32  They  are  called  Enter- 
mewers  or  hawkes  of  the  first  cote  that  is  from  the  middle 
•  •f  May  till. .  December.  Those  hawkes  are  called  Enier- 
mcwersfor  that  they  cast  the  old  and  have  new  feather-,  and 
they  prove  very  good  and  bardie  hawkes.  1680  /<»;,.-. 
No.  1491/4  A  Tercel  den  lie  an  IriUrmeuur,  lo^t  a  Month 
since  in  Staffordshire.  (11682  SIK  T.  I:  •>  n8. 

1727  UKADLEY  Fain.  Dili.  s.v.  /,'.-  ;ul  [yiar]  an 

Intermeuer,  tl.j  third  a  white  Hawk.          fig.    ,i  1613  < 
BURY  A  li'ifc  (1633)  117  The  fourth  and  lift,  she\  ;ui  inter- 
niewer,  preies  fur  herselfc,  and  ruflle-^  all 

II  Intermezzo  (intanne-dw),    PI.  -i  (-i\  -os 
(pz\     Also  9   intermez.     [It.   intermezzo,   m  ore 
]  lopular    form    of    intermcdio  :    see    I  N  TI.IO  i 
\Vith    the    form    intcrmezt  cf.  obs.  F.  inter mtze, 
-mese  (i6th  c.  in  LitUx  >,  ad.  the  Italian  word.] 

1.  a.  A  short  dramatic,  musical,  or  other  per- 
formance, of  a  light  and  pleasing  character,  intro- 
duced between  the  acts  of  a  drama  or  opera  (or, 
subsequently,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth  c.,  per- 
formed independently,  and  merging  in  the  Opera 
Buffa).  b.  A  short  movement  serving  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  main  divisions  of  a  large 
musical  work,  instrumental  or  vocal ;  sometimes 
used  for  an  independent  piece  of  similar  character. 

[1811  KCSBY  Diet.  Alits.  (ed.  3),  Intermezzi  (,ltal.\  the 
name  given  by  the  Italians  to  interludes,  >  '.tiices, 

introduced  between  the  acts  of  an  opera.]     1834   ' 
Italy  II.  213  (Planf.)  The  entertainment  ended  with  a  sort 
of  intermez.     1840  Fenny  Cycl.   XVI.  441  2  s.v.  Opera.  In 

T..I-.  .  -     T  . ..  i: ...  j •     __   i  •    ..  _  ..i--  -i  _-    -  -  .i  •       i 


II.  8  Almost  all  the  earlier  Italian  plays  were  relieved  by 
Intermezzi.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct.  4/1  The  composer's 
predilection  for  instrumental  muM<  ha-,  >h--wn  itself  in  the 
so-called  intermezzos  which  are  freely  interspersed  through 
the  three  sections. 

2.  transf.  An  interval;  an  '  episode*. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  in.  iv.  (1872)  198  A  little  intcrmez?o 
of  ramble  was  not  unadvisable.  1875  Jv.  A  nicy.  Re--.  (.XX. 
264  The  purgatorial  intermezzo  of  the  Catholic  church.  1897 
(J.  J\\'''.  Oct.  356  Impatient,  bewildered,  expectant  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intermezzo, 

t  Intermicate,  v.  Obs.rare^0.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  intermicare,  f.  inter  between  +  micare  to 
glitter.]  'To  shine  between '  (Cockeram,  i623>.  So 
t  Intermica'tion,  (a  shining  between*  (Phillips, 
1658). 

t  Intermi'ddle,  a.  Obs.  [f.  INTER  2  c  +  MID- 
DLE «.,  after  L.  intcnncdins.\  =  IMKHMKHIATK, 

1613  M.  RIDLEY  Jlfagn.  Z>\\i/,-s  54  In  the  intenniddle 
spaces. 

Interniigration  (-msigiv'-Jsn).  [INTER-  2  a.] 
Interchange  of  abode  or  habitat ;  reciprocal  mi- 
gration. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Grig.  Man,  n.  vii.  200  Though  the 
Continent  be  but  one,  as  to  point  of  Access  and  mutual 
I  ntercourse  and  possibility  of  Interniigrations.  1859  I1 
Orig*SJ>t\-.  xii.  (187^)  333  Serving  ns  a  )  rtdg«  for  the  inter- 
migration  of  their  inhabitants.  1880  A.  K.  WALLACE  1st. 
Life  4^22  One  of  the  routes  by  which  that  intermigration  of 
American  and  European  animals  and  plants  was  effected. 

Interminability  (ints-jminabi'liti).  [f.  next: 
see  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  interminable  ;  in- 
terminableness. 

1681  FLAVEL  Mcth.  of  Grace  xxv.  437  We  know  that 
essential  interminability  j>  the  incommunicable  property  of 
God.  1805  Monthly  Mag,  XX.  417  The  immensity,  the 
apparent  interminability  of  the  fore.-t.s.  1862!  .  A.  TROLLOPE 
Lent.  Jnurncy  xii.  196  All  previous  experiences  of  inter- 
minability were  exceeded  by  the  interminableness  of  the 
ascent  to  Fermo. 

Interminable  vint5uminabT,  a.     [a.  F.  in- 
terminable (i-fth  c.,  Oresme\  or  ad.  late  L.  inter- 
minabilis  (Tertull.\  f.  in-    IN-:>I)  -f  (crminare  to 
TEHMINATE  ;  see  -ABU:.]     That  cannot  be  hour 
or   ended;    boundless ;    endless.       (In   mod.    use 
freq.  exaggerative,  implying  impatience  or  di 
at  the  length  of  something.) 

r  1374  CHAUCER  Boetk.  v.  pr.  vi.  133  (Camb.  MS.)  Eternite 
.  .is  parfyt  possession,  .of  Ij'f  Intermynable.  c  1450  tr.  /V 
Imitatione  in.  Ixi.  143,  I  am  J>e  wcy  undefoulid,  pe  troube 
infallible,  be  lyf  intermynable.  1520-30  :  ./;vr  to 

the  Father  i   O   radiant    Luminary  >>f  ly^'ut    interminable 
Celestial  Father.     1681  FLA\I,L  J /<•///.  C,r,\cc  viii.  17     1 
fellowship  with  Christ  is  intermix  u!es  for  ever. 

17*7-46 'l'[it'\ts>>-.  \.<t>/it/icrf>gi  Plains inunencc  Lie^i- 
in  terminable  meads  And  vast  savannahs.     1830  . 
KAKLI  Ckas.   /,  III.  xi.  227  Two  ;'  v  two 

;  !:in!s  of  judgment,  H: 
controvt-isy.   1860  M 

1 1.  hes. 
b.  absol.    The  Interminable,  the  Infinite. 

1671  Mii/m 

Interminalilu.  And  tic  him  to  his  own  pi  made 

HUT  l.iw-.  tu  iund  us,  not  hiu 

Inte'rminableness.  [f.  prec.  +-NKSS.]  The 
quality  of  being  interminable  ;  endlessness. 


INTERMINABLY. 

1682  H.  MORI    Annot.  Glanvills  Lux  O.  5,9  The  . .  Inter* 
minablciicss  of  [host-  Torments  which    after  this  lif 
incessantly  vex  the  impious.     1817  COLERIDGE  Lay  Scrtn. 
:<  rminableness  of  object  with  perfect  indifference  of 
1894  litticki*.'.  -l/iiA>.   Jan.    143  The  seeming  inter- 
minableness  of  a  Canadian  city's  streets. 

Interminably  (ints'Jmmabli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LV  -.]  In  an  interminable  manner ;  with- 
out end  or  limit ;  endlessly. 

1447  BUKF.NHAM  Scyntys  tRoxb.)  132  Wych  wyth  jhu  ihi 
sone..Now  lyvyst  and  regnyst  intermynabylly.  1612-15 
Bil.  HALL  cV»/f  •;«//.,  N.  T.  iv.  xiii,  A  kingdome  restored 
magnificently,  interminably.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \. 
Totally  and  intirely  as  well  as  interminably  existing. 
1813  SHELLEY  (?.  M>il>  vi.  18  Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on  In- 
terminably ?  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  (1882)  I.  23 
H.ill  after  hall  opened  interminably  before  us. 

flnte-rminant,///.  a.  Ohs.  rare~°.     [f.  IN-;I 

+  L.  terminant-em,  pr.  pple,  of  terminiire  to 
TERMINATK.]  'Boundless,  borderless,  uncertain1 
(Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Intermiiiate  (inta*imin&),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  intenninot'US)  f.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  terminates 
ended,  TKIIMINATE  ppL  a,  Cf.  F.  intertnine 
(i6th  c.).] 

1.  That  is  without  end  or  limit ;  endless,  bound- 
less, infinite. 

1533  BELLESDEN  Lfoy  iv.  (1822)  386  Quhen  Servilius  had 


conquest,  be  thir  wourdis,  tnterminate  loveing  and  favpure  of 
all  the  pepill.  1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  YII.  Kyb,  Within  a 
thicket  1  rcposjcj.  .and  found. . asleepe  intermingle.  (11677 
HALF  frim,  Orig.  Man.  n.  iv.  159  The  very  same  supine- 
ness  and  negligence . .  for  interminate  Ages.  1677  GALE  Crf. 
Gentiles  iv.  142  Sin  is  interminate  and  infinite,  but  good 
terminate  and  finite,  as  the  Pythagoreans  hold.  1852^61-. 
FORBES  Nictne  Cr.  35  There  is  one  Principle  of  all  things 
. .  unbegotten,  indestructible, . .  interminate. 

b.  Arith.  In  terminate  decimal^  a  fractional 
number  that  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  tenths, 
tenths  of  tenths,  and  so  on,  but  either  repeats,  as 
.3  — £,  circulates,  as  -142857  =  f,  or  continues  with- 
out any  definite  order,  as  the  decimal  in  the  square 
root  of  2,  3,  5  or  other  non-square  number,  in  the 
value  of  TT,  etc. 

1726  COLSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV.  163  In  this  last 
Example  the  Numbers  are  what  I  call  interminate,  or 
Approximations  only,  1866  Aritkm.  Irish  Nfit.  Schools 
178  We  cannot  always  obtain  an  exact  quotient,  when  wo 
divide  one  number  by  another : — in  such  a  case,  what  is 
called  an  interminate,  or . ,  a  recurring,  or  circulating  decimal 
is  produced. 

f  2.  quasi-<z</w.  Without  end,  always.   Obs. 

1556  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cxxxi.  384  Be  meeke  :  flee  pryde. . 
From  this  tyme  forth  interminate. 

t  Interminate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  inter minarl,  f.  inter  between  +  minari  to 
threaten  ;  cf.  obs.  F.  intcrminer  (Godef.).]  trans. 
To  threaten,  menace  (a  thing).  Hence  flnter- 
minated  ///.  a. 

a  1631  DONNK  Serm.  xxxv.  347  In  all  those  three  Evan- 
gelists where  this  fearful  Denunciation  is  interminated. 
a  1656  BI-.  HALL  Kem.  \Vks,  (1660)  163  But  enough,  enough 
of  these  dolefull  accents  of  these  interminated  judgments. 

t  Inte'rmiiiated,  a.    Obs.     [f,    as   INTEH- 

M1NATE  a.  +  -ED,  or  f.  IN-  3  +  TERMINATED.]  =s=lN- 
TBRMINATE  a. 

«i734  NORTH  Exam.  i.  iii.  §  54  (1740)  155  The  Author's 
Directory,  that  is  a  Parcel  of  confused,  interminated, 
Scandals  upon  the  Court.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  n.  243 
Throughout  the  interminated  surface  throws  Its  rays 
abroad.  1746  Ax&KSUat  ffyrttn  Naiads  281  O'er  the  peopled 
earth  and  o'er  The  interminated  ocean. 

t  I:ntermina*tion.  Obs.    [ad.  L.  intermin&- 

tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  intermintiri  \  see  INTER- 
MINATE v.  and  cf.  obs.  F.  intermination  (Godef.).] 
The  action  of  threatening  or  menacing ;  comraina- 
tion  ;  a  threat  or  menace. 

1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de.  W.  1531!  205  b,  God  . .  in  para- 
dyse  gaue  the  commaundement  to  Adam,  vnder  this  mter- 
minacyon  and  thrette.  a  1631  DONNE  Serai,  cvii.  IV.  452 
Here  is  no  Malediction  no  Intermination  mingled  in  Gods 
first  Act.  1684  HOCKIN  Gods  Decrees  304  What  method 
imaginable  more  persuasive  ..  than  the  divine  promises 
and  interminations  are. 

t  Intermrnd,  v.  Obs.  rare  - l.  [INTER-  i .] 
trans.  ?  To  remember  at  intervals;  to  recall. 

1571  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ep.  Ded.  6  Hee  might  recover 
newe  strength  and  cheerfulnesse,  by  interminding  Gods 
former  promises  and  benefites. 

Intermrne,  v.  rare.  [f.  INTEK-  i  +  MINE  i\ 
or  j'£.]  trans.  To  intersect  with  mines  or  veins. 

1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxviii.  (R.),  Her  earth  with  allom 
veins  so  richly  intermin'd.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  682/1 
Her  bosom  yet  was  intermined  with  ice. 

Intermingle  (intajmi-rjg'l),  v.  Also  6-7  en- 
ter-, 6  -mengle.  [f.  INTER-  i  +  MINGLE  z>.] 

1.  trans.  To  mingle  (two  or  more  things)  to- 
gether, so  that  each  is  mixed  with  the  other ;  also, 
to  introduce  and  mix  an  element)  with  another  or 
among  other  things. 

£1470  HKNRVSON  Mor.  Fab.  n.  (Town  $  C.  Mouse)  xxx, 
Swa  inteirmynglit  is  aduersitie  With  eirdlie  joy.     1555  EDEN 
Decades    141    Let    vs  nowe    entermyngle  certcyne    snumli: 
thyngrs  immune  these  great  matters.     1577  VAUTROJ 
Lut/:,  •;'.  231  In  his  exhortation  he  intermingleth 

thn:;ti!)iiK',  .  .      1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.    '/'//, 

Trai\  i.  221  Houses  built  of  black  and  white 

led.      1712  STEELE.V/Vc/.  No.  272  P  i  Crowds  of  fin-lorn 
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Coquets  who  intermingle  themselves  with  other   Indies. 

1803  \V.  T\Yi.<(i<  in  Ann.  AY:.  1.  41, j  A  <  ,111  r  of  i! 

and  intermingling  the  people.     1842  II  .  I.  i.  ,6 

Fuller  has  intermingled  a  great  deal 

with  his  f.u  i  . 

2.  To  intersperse  (a  tiling)  with  some  other  ele- 
ment; f  to  variegate. 

-  J553  EDEN   Treat.  A'we  Imi.  (Arb.)  20  Popirv 
white  colour   intermingled  with   s.-uun    \,. 
1649  ROHKKTS  Clii-'is  Btbl.  161  Th'  perityof 

(lod.s  people,  is  tlike  Chequer-work)  intermingled  willi 
Crosses  and  Calamities.  1807  Mt'tf.  Jntl.  XVII.  423  The 
\  iiic-L;:ir  tlie  patient  had  swallowed,  intermit!;.;!'  .i  with  th' 
mucus  of  the  stomach.  1875  JOWKTT  rltito  (i.d.  2)  V.  371 
1 1  will  be  proper  to  have  hymns  and  praises  uf  the  Gods 
intermingled  with  prayers. 

3.  intr.  To  mingle  together  or  with  something. 
1626  BACON  Syh'a  \  270  Visiblcs  doc  not  intermingle,  and 

confound  one  another,,  .but  Sounds  due.  1664  IN  v 
Ptltfos.  n.  115  You  shall  see.. the  Wat'  I  aiul  it  i  ^nfusedly 
to  intermingle  one  with  the  other.  1784  COWI-KK  Task  l. 
347  Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick.  1879  WAL- 
LACE Aitstralas.  i.  9  Farther  east  this  flora  intermingles 
with  that  of  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

Intermingled,  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED'.] 
Mingled  with  each  other  or  with  some  other  thing. 

1586  A.  DAY  F.ng.  Sc.rdary  1.  (16251  I0  Histories,  ..  and 
other  intermingled  actions  not  of  any  in  particular,  but  of 
all  in  general!.  1607  TOPSELI.  I-'our-f.  Beasts  (1658)  358  Of 
divers  and  sundry  intermingled  colours,  both  white,  black 
and  red.  1711  I'on:  /t';///>.  faaaiSfhen  trees, and  inter- 
mingl'd  temples  rise.  1849  I.OSCF.  Building  of  Ship  131 
Suon.  .Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds  Of  axes  and  of 
mallets. 

Hence  Intermi-ngledly  adv. 

1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Heaven  (1603)  15  Inlermingledly  joined 
together  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  soule  and  body. 

Intermi-ngledom.  nonfe--wd.  [f.  as  next  + 
-DOM.]  =next. 

1753  RICHARDSON  Grandhon  (1883)  IV.  vi.  52  Filled  with 
bits  and  ends  of  ribands,  patterns,  and  so  forth  . .  with  inter- 
mingledoms  of  goldbeater's  skin,  plasters  for  a  cut  finger. 

Intermriiglemeiit.  rare.  [f.  INTKKMINI;U: 
V.  +  -MENT.j  An  intermingling. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  viii.  240  The  interminglement  of 
debauchery  with  a  spirit  of  true  piety.  1883  A.  Sit  -WAR  i 
Nftktr  Lodubvr  liii.  334  An  ugly  intermingkmenl  of  black 
and  dark  grey. 

Intermingling  (-mi'rjglin%  vl>l.  sb.  [-I.MI'  .] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  INTEK.MI  • 

1576  FLEMING  PanopL  Epis/.To  Rdr.  Ps'l'he  tediousnesse 
of  studie,  is  to  be  assuaged  with  some  intermingling  of 
delight.  1601  DENT  Patlnv.  Heaven  (1831)  13  This  inter- 
mingling of  grace  and  corruption  in  the  Soul.  1862  GOUL- 
BURK  Pers.  Relig.  i.  n.  (1873)  41  The  intermingling  of 
devotion  with  action. 

Intermi-ngling,  ///. «.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  intermingles. 

1808  J.  BAKLOW  Cplumb._  n.  440  Its  portal  gleams  With 
various  gems  of  intermingling  beams. 

Intel-minister :  see  INTER-  frcf.  i  b. 

Interministerial  (-niinisU"'rial),  a.  [!NTER- 
4b:  cf.  next.]  Belonging  to  a  period  between 
two  ministries. 

1861  MAY  Cmat.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  ii.  126  The  provisional 
character  of  this  inter.ministerial  government.  ^ 

II  Interministerium  (-ministi-'Ti/'m).  rare. 
[f.  INTER-  3  -t  L.  ministerium  MINISTHV;  formed 
by  \\  alpole,  app.  after  INTEUKEGNI  u.]  The  period 
intervening  between  two  ministries. 

1743  H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  H.  Mann  31  July,  The  Regency 
are  so  temporizing  and  timid,  especially  in  this  Inter-minis- 
terium,  that  [etc.].  1730  —  Lett.  (1857)  1 1.  233  The  Inter- 
ministerium still  exists  ;  no  place  is  filled  up.  1756 — C  a>->: 
(1837)  I.  351  After  an  interministerium  of  seventeen  days 
Mr.  Pitt  has  this  morning  accepted  the  government  as 
secretary  of  state.  1890  Diet.  .\at.  Biog.  XXI.  185/1  The 
long  interministerium  ended  in  George's  acceptance  of  the 
coalition  administration. 

t  Intermi'Se.  Obs.  [var.  of  ENTERMISE,  with 
prefix  in  L.  form  :  cf.  INTEKMIT  z».2]  Intervention, 
mediation,  agency. 

1612  NAUNTON  in  Buccleitclt  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  1 18  liy  the  noble  and  Christian  intermise  of  Sir  H.  Nevyll, 
there  is  aconcentration  madebetween  my  Lords  of  Pembroch 
and  Rochester.  1673  S.  C.Art  of  Complaisance  144  Either 


Intermise  of  his  Ambassador  Sir  Ralph  \Vinwood. 

t  Intermi'sle,  var.  of  INTKKMEU.  v.\  cf.  OF. 
tntremesltr. 

n  1641  EH.  MOI-NTACU  Acts  s,  Mim.  (16421  385  Herod., 
brought  in  a  new  hotchpotch  Religion,  consisting  of 
Judaisme  and  Paganisme  intermisled. 

Untermi'SS.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  intcrmis- 
sus  (Pliny  ,  intermission,  f.  intennittere  to  INTER- 
MIT z;.1]  Interval. 

1617  E.  F.  Hist.  Edit:  II  (1680)  94  Which  for  a  time  .. 
enforc'd  their  absence  ;  in  which  short  intcrmiss,  the  King 
relapseth  to  his  former  errour. 

Intermission  l  (intaumi'Jsn).    [ad.  L.  inter- 

,-m,  n.  of  action  f.  intermittfi 
w.1      Cf.  F.  intermission  (1413  in  Ilut/.-l  >arm.)-] 

1.  The  fact  of  intermitting,  giving  over,  or  ceasing 
for  a  time  ;  a  temporary  pause,  cessation,  or  breach 
of  continuity  in  an  action,  state,  etc.  (freq.  in  phi. 
•without  intermission},    sfff.  i"  rath 
tin   pulse. 

15»6  I'ilgr.  t'trf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  Si    Kucrmore  to  prayt 


INTERMIT. 

without  intermyssyon  or  cca^yns'-  1576  FLEMING  Panopl. 

Epist.  &6  Your  tt  Beth  cole*  of  furious 

outrage  continually,  and  m;il  D.      iwo 

>   1't'sfatncn!        '  til  voicfe, 

of  furor  the  same  time.     1600  SHAK-..  .-/.  J '.  J  .  n.  vi: 
1  '.      1613 

PURCHAS  U  Ic-wiiidc 

take  up  the  wat- 
little  intermission.     1769  III.  ML 

i  R  ! Had  i.  118   Ni'i: . 
,    courge.    1869  I'IMI  ! 
tion  lasted  two  i 

b.   Temporary    cessation,    i  I,    rest, 

pause.     Const,  from  M.:,  ire. 

1576  FLEMING  ranopL  A//..-  d  heart, 

which   bnyeth  aftn    iiitcnni 

matters.     1667   Mun-s   /'.    /,.    n.    &-.a  '1  lu-y  .  .  Afi  • 
conscious  terrors  vex  me  round  Th, 
none   I  find.     1756  11- 
himself  some  iotmniauon  from  sueh  m 

1834    Mi-:ijwiN   Angit-r  in  II 'ales  I.  232  We  li;~ul   hardly  ;i 
moment's  intermission  from  rain. 

2.  The  lapse  of  a  space  of  time  between  i-\ 
1    or  periods  of  action  ;  the  time  during  which  action 
temporarily  ceases  ;  interval;  •j-vacatio 

1563^7  BrCHANAN  Kffcrm.  .St.  Andre--  \- 
mcdicinis  lesson,  quha  sal  reid  on  to  ix  houris  ;  and  fra  ix  to 
ten  xilbe  intermission.     1660  MII.H>N    t 

(1847)  448/1  The  grand  council,  which.. should  sit  perpetu- 
ally (unless  their  leisure  give  them  now  and  then  sonic  in- 
termissions or  vacations).  1704  S  -feral.  Sj>ir. 
Misc.  (17111  286  Chusing  their  Time  in  thuse  Int- i 
while  the  Preacher  is  at  Khb.  1854  E.  (',.  HOLLAND  Mem. 
Jos.  Badgfr  xv.  310  At  the  intermission  many  Grangers 
Hocked  around  me. 

f3.  An  omission  in  the  course  of  a  narrative. 

n  l(>35  NAUNT'>S  Fragin.  Ri^.  Art  ^i  Having .  .touchl 
[this  subject]  somewhat,  which  I  would  not,  if  the  equity  of 
the  Narration  would  have  aiimitt. 

4.  An  interruption  or  break  of  continuity  in  a 
M  all,  line  of  cliffs,  or  similar  material  formation. 

1624  \VOTTON  Ay  f  hit.  in  Reliq,  (1651)  223  V. 
entire  and  continual!,  or  intermitted  ;  and  the  Inienni 
be  either   Pillars   or   Pylasters.      1663   CHARLFION   Chor. 
Gigtvit.  19  Intermi--sioi]s  iiiade  by  Columns  or  Pillars,    1853 
1    KtiXt-GrtMHtll Exf.  xxxi.  (1856)  270  After  a  mile  or  twooT 
intermission,  tlie  hi^h  clitTs  ri-c  up  again  in  abutments. 

t  Intermi'ssion  -.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INTEKMIT 
z'.-,  after  prec.] 

1.  Mediation,  intervention ;    ^INTERMISF, 

1647  LILLY  Ckr.  Asttvl.  liii.  372  They  shall  agree  without 
Suit  of  law,  Lut  not  without  intermission  of  a  third  party  or 
more.  1670  HEYLIN  Hist.  Presbyt.  126  That  no  other  .. 
Towns  . .  shall  in  any  part  meddle  by  way  of  friendly  inter- 
mission tending  to  an  accord. 

2.  Interposition,  intervention  (of  a  thing). 

1628  T.  SPENCER  I.ogick  100  Aristotle  sayth,  that  this  op- 
position is  made  by  it  selfe,  and  wants  the  intermission  of  a 
third:  for  no  power  can  put  a  third  ihiii;^  betweene  being 
and  not  being.  1667  MAKVKI.L  Corr.  l.\x\iii.  \\'ks.  1872-5 


miss-y  ppl.  stem  viintermittert  to  INTEKMIT  z/.i  + 
-IVE.]  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  intermis- 
sion ;  intermittent ;  coming  at  intervals. 

1586  FEBSE  Bias.  Centric  Ep.  Ded.,  To  the  reading 
whereof,  as  in  the  place  of  an  intermissiue  del' 

'  I  did  something  addicte  myselfe,  1656  STANLEY  Hist,  1'httos. 
vni.  1,1701)  328/2  Again;  of  Offices,  some  are  continual,  as,  to 
ljve  \,  noil,  answer, 

walk,  and  the  like.     1682  SIR  T.  I  nt  §23 

Make  Pleasure  thy  Recreation  or  intermissive  Relaxation. 

1  not  thy  Diana,  Life  and  Profession.  i8aa-34  Gcmfr  Stitdy 
jl/ttf.  (ed.  4)  I.  427  In  some  instances,  .this  failure  of  the 
voice  has  been  more  or  less  permanent  or  intern;: 

t  Intermi'St,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  ran-,  [ad.  L.infer- 
mist-its,  pa.  pple.olY/7/Vrw/^vrf:  see  INTEKMIXH>.] 
Intermixed. 

1538  LELAND  Jtin.  II.  94  Crosselettes  of  Golde  many  inter- 
mist  in  one  yn  a  Feld  . .  Gules.     1637  K.  HUMPH* i 
Ambrose  \\.  13  The  standing  come.,  hath  some  small  spunk- 
ling  of  wilde  oates  intermist. 

Intermit    int.->.imi-t  ,  :•.'     [a<l.  I-  intcnmttlre 
to  leave  off  (trans,  and  intr.'-,  i.  inter  bet\uui  -i 
iii!/t,"re  to  send,  let  go,  put.] 

1.  trans.  To  leave  off,  give  over,  discontinue  (an 
action,  practice,  etc.'  for  a  time  : 

1576  FLEMING  Pantpl.  Efist.  327  '•  ,    Ant,Cr" 

miuing  the  writing  of  letters.     1594  1 1  '  ''<•  '• 

If  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  Icaue  all 
gether.. for  a  while,  the  oWrumi  !a\vcs.    1609 

BIBLE  (Douay)  F.:tk.  xlv.  9  Intermitlc  ye  iniquilie  and  rob- 
beries.  nnd  doe  judgement  and  justice.     1684-5  l: 
H'aters  sect.  vi.  106  To  intermit  it  sometimes  lor  a  year  o 
two   ..  and  then   to  return  to  the  use  of  it.     1761  HrMj- 
.  11. xxx.  iTiThe  king  had  seemed  willing,  during 
some  time,  to  intermit  i'"1  mm- 

1875  M.  PATTISON  C,u,.  vn  seriously  urged  to 

intermit  his  application,  and  allow  himself  a  holiday. 

fb.  To  interrupt,  cause  intermission  to  (a  per- 
son or  action,  or  the  course  of  anything1).  Obs. 

(J1542    (See    IxTKRMITTF.Ul.        156387  if.   (1684) 

III.  6r.i,  I  had  thought  t j  have  tre.i: 

but  even  now  I  am  ini  l667 

MILTON  /'.  /..  ix.  23     ' 

s  work.     1704  Hr.<( 

and  Military    1  i 

•|-c.  To  omit, leare  on)  '!'•  <Jt>s- 


INTERMIT. 
1563-87  i 

rderoflhek  nitled.    ,<  1645 

,111:1.1  .'tea  iv.  i    H.'f  WU. 

1874  VI.  41;?  They  that  interim  .    Mi^t   know 

occa1'  1671  Thru  paptn 

mil  first  uv.>  number^,  then  four,  then  six  [etc.).  1692  Ll-r- 
TBELL  ttrt,-/ Rcl.  ••  '  'rjers  are  sent  to  the 

.r'~   niglit  and  day  without   intermitting  Sunday  or 
holydayes. 

2.  inlr.  To  cease  or  stop  for  a  time  f  const. 
/ram,  or  in/.  ;  to  be  intermittent. 

1571  HANMER  Chrvti.  />•<•/.  11633)  67  T°  intermit  a  while 
from  speaking  of  these  learned  men.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
i  Kings  xv  21  He  intermitted  to  build  Kama.  1633  UK 
HALL  /{ant  /V.r.'s  347  He  doth  not  intermit  to  furnish  mr 
continually  with  his  good  spirit.  1748  Anssx's  I'oy.  I.  viii. 
87  The  winds  every  now  and  then  intermitted.  1773  JOHN* 
SON  l  .  .7  5  July  in  Bonvcll,  Let  me  know  the 

exact  time  when  your  Courts  intermit.  1871  J.  k.  NICHOLS 
f-'irtsitlf  Science  n  A  spring  which  intermits  as  often  as 
every  three  minutes. 

b.  sft(.  in  Path,  of  a  fever  (pain,  etc.)  or  of  the 
pulse. 

1616  [soe  JNTEKMiTriNG  ///.  «.].  1665  BOYLE  Ocuu,  Reft. 
ii.  \i,  Physitians  are  wont  . .  to  tell  us,  That  Feavers  which 
intermit  are  devoid  of  Danger.  1749  FIIII.DINT.  Tom  Jt»iss 
i.  The  last  application,  .had  brought  the  fever  to  inter- 
mit. 1796  BURKE  Regie.  I'tact  i.  \Vks.  VIII.  85  Because 
the  pulse  seems  to  intermit,  wa  must  not  presume  that  it  will 
cease  instantly  to  beat.  1872  UAR\VIX  Emotions  xiii.  340 
A  man  who  by  continually  watching  his  own  pulse,  at  last 
caused  one  beat  out  of  every  six  to  intermit.  1878  E.  J. 
TRELAWNV  Kec.  Shelley,  etc.  (1807!  205  His  sadness  inter- 
mitted, and  his  cold  tits  alternated  with  hot  ones.  1897 
i't's  Syst.  M,-d.  IV.  432  There  are  instances  of  th.r 
tumour  intermitting,  that  is  being  prominent  at  one  time 
and  not  distinguishable  at  another. 

t  Intermit,   z<.'-'    Of>s.      [A   re-fashioning   of 

KXTEKMKTE,  after  L.  inter  mi  litre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  refl.  To  concern  or  occupy  oneself,  etc. ;   = 
ENTERMETE  i. 

C1340  HAMPOLE  Prase  Tr.  25  pei  intermettid  hem  with 
worldely  besynes.  1501  ATKINSON  tr.  />  Iniitationc  I.  xi. 
160  It  is  one  speciall  meane  to  acquyre  pease,  nat  to  inter- 
mytte  vs  of  the  wordes  &  werkes  of  those  that  attayne  nat 
\>i  vs.  1548  HALLCVirro/.,  Hen.  I'll 49  b,  Because  Bisshoppes 
. .  dyd  not  . .  intermit  them  selves  with  the  serene  and 
punyshment  of  suche  . .  offences. 

b.  inlr.  =  EXTEKMETE  i  b ;  =  INTROMIT  3. 

MS*  >n  Sir  W.  Fraser  H'emyss  o/IY.  (1888)  II.  74  Sene 
the  said  Schir  Andro  intermittit  vith  the  said  landis  of 
Inchmertin.  1540  Aft  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  The  lorde  ad- 
miralle  . .  shall  [not]  in  any  wise  intermitte  ne  meddle  with 
the  liberties  of  the  .v.  portes.  a  1548  HALI.  Chron.,  Hen.  VII 
23  [He]  never  intermitted  wyth  the  affayres  of  Flaunders. 

2.  trans.  To  interpose,  pnt  between  ;  lo   intro- 
duce, admit ;   =  INTROMIT  i. 

1540  tr.   Pol.  I'erp.   Eng.  Hist.   (Camden,  No.   29)  4 


are  intermitted,  falling  upon  a  paper.    1676  HOBBES  Iliad 
11677)  295  As  when  in  war  a  pause  we  intermit. 

Intermitted  Intumiled),  ///.  a.  [f.  INTER- 
MIT t).i  +  -ED  i.]  Broken  off  or  stopped  for  a  time ; 
interrupted. 

.;  1541  WVATT  Death  C'tess  Pembroke  Poems  (1810)  421/2 
Yet  once  againe,  my  Muse.  I  pardon  pray,  Thine  intermitted 
song  if  I  repeate.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  242  /"Etna . .  yet 
smoking  ..  and  vomiting  intermitted  flames.  1713  Youxr. 
Last  Day  n.  13  Again  the  trumpets  intermitted  sound  Rolls 
the  wide  circuit  of  creation  round.  1873  MRS.  Win  IM  v 
Other  Girls  xiv.  187  The  heavy  bell  swung  out  slow,  inter- 
mitted peals. 

Hence  Intermi'ttedly  adv.,  in  an  intermitted, 
broken,  or  interrupted  manner. 

1819  SCOTT  Demand,  i.  42  The  cry  of  a  distant  pack  of 
hounds,  sounding  intermittedly.  1846  DANA  Zoopli.  (1848) 
509  Polyps  intermittedly  coralligenous  at  base. 

Intermittence  ^intaimi'tcns).  Also  -ance. 
[a.  F.  intermittence  (1740  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  :  see 
INTERMITTENT  and  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  fact  of  intermitting;  discontinuance  or 
cessation  for  a  time. 

1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St.-Picrre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  185 
Ine  intermittence  of  certain  fountains  ..  which  flow  only  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day.  1830  LVKI.L  Prim.  Geol.  \. 
xix.  339  A  long  intermittance  of  activity  in  the  principal 
volcano.  1865  MILL  Pol.  Econ.  (ed.  6)  iv.  vii.  |  2  The  pro- 
gress . .  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer  inter- 
mittences  and  aberrations.  1876  BAHTHOLOIV  ,]/,./.  .I/,-,/. 
9)  3'8  Hyoscyamia  renders  the  movements  of  the  heart 
regular  ;  datuna  often  produces  intermittence  and  arrest  of 
action. 

8.  Alternation,  intermittent  sequence. 
1860  TVSDAI.L  Glac.  i.  v.  41  A  wonderful  intermittence  of 
gloom  and  glare. 

Intermittency  (-mi-tensi).  [f.  next :  see 
..lality  or  condition  of  being  inter- 
mittent ;  intermission. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  /'„»  IfelmonfsOriat.  329  Every  Being 
n  Nature  operates  . .  without  cessation,  rest,  intermittency^ 
andtroublc  ,81,  Eraminer  50',  The  intermittency  which 
is  occasionally  attendant  upon  slow  fever.  1899  Illtatr 

i^-^ncy.'  MaV  ''30/)  The  rai"  kept  '"'  with  Cheerful 
Intermittent  (intajmi-tentl,  a.  (s6.)     [ad.  L. 
intermittent-tint  H-  i'pl<--.  «-f  intermittent  INTER- 
MIT 1  ;  cf.  F.  intermittent  (i  598  in  Godef.  i  'omfl.  .] 
That  intermits  or  ceases  for  a  time;  coming  at 
intervals;  operating  by  fits  and  start*. 
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a.  spec,  in  Path,  of  the  pulse,  of  a  fever,  etc. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  .JA'r.  1777  Beating  ..  now  and 

than  like  intermittent  pulses.  1609 —  A  nun.  Mat\-(ll.  xxxi. 
xii.  420  Kits  of  an  intermittent  ague.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur. 
i.  iii.  33  How  canst  thou.  .tell  whether  it  be  an  intermittent 
or  coniinuall  frauer?  1796  BURKI;  Regie.  I'c.uc  ii.  Wks. 
VIII.  214,  This  disorder  wa-  not  ii!  its  nature  intermittent. 
'834  J.  KORRFS  Lacnnecs  Vis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  487  The  pulse 
small,  hard  and  intermittent.  1876  tr.  /( 'agner'sCcn.  Pathol. 
131  Intermittent  fever  is  not  contagious. 

b.  In  general  use. 

1675  OGILBY  Brit.  36  A  Village  with  an  intermittent 
Market.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Intermittent  Stitch  (in  Surgery', 
a  kind  of  Stitch  made  at  certain  separate  Points  in  the  sow- 
ing of  transverse  or  cross  Wounds.  1858  Merc.  Marine 
M<*£.  V.  374  The  new  Light  is  intermittent  every  half  minute. 
1872  NICHOLSON  PaLront.  35  The  work  of  rock-deposition  i-, 
an  intermittent  prni 

B.  sl>,  Patk,  An  intermittent  fever.     Also  Jig. 

1693  /'////.  Trans.  XVII.  720  Quotidian,  Tertian  and 
Quartan  Intermittents.  //'/</.  721  That  no  body  dies  of  an 
Intermittent  but  in  the  Cold  Kit.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1700) 
I.  270  Mr.  Sporing  also,  and  a  sailor  ..  were  sei7ed  with  the 
deadly  intermittent.  1869  E.  A.  PARKKS  Pract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3*  70  The  air  of  marshes  is  the  sole  cause  of  intermit- 
tents.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Break/. :t.  iv.  118  Strug- 
gling with  the  chills  and  heats  of  his  artistic  intermittent. 

Intermittently  (-mrtentliX  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  an  intermittent  manner ;  with  intervals 
of  cessation;  by  fits  and  starts. 

1833  MRS.  IJROWNING  Prometh.  Bound  Poems  1850  I.  i-,; 
From  my  restless  eyes  Drop  by  drop  intermittently  A  trkk 
ling  stream  of  tears  supplies  My  cheeks.  1874  W.  PACK- 
ROBERTS  Law  <V  iwinf  (1876)  10  The  evils  which  continuously 
or  intermittently  afflict  humanity. 

Intermi'tter  l.  rare  ~ '.  [f.  INTERMIT  a1  + 
-EB1.]  One  who  intermits  or  discontinues  (some 
action  or  practice)  for  a  time. 

1598  KLORIO,  Intermettitorc,  an  intermitter,  a  delayer  of 
time._  1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Jiide  19  Who  separate. .  The 
Arablck  renders  it,  Intermitters,  sc.  of  Church-worships. 

t  Intermi'tter  -.  Obs.  rare  -  °.    [f.  INTERMIT 
r'-^  +  'ER1.]     One  who  interferes  or  intervenes. 
1611  FLORIO,  Internteititorft  an  intermitter,  an  interposer. 

Intermitting  vintajmi'tirj),///.  a.  [f.  INTER- 
MIT v^  +  -ING  ^.]  =  INTERMITTENT  ;  spec,  in  Path. 
=  INTERMITTENT  A.  a. 

1626  Art.  ag-st.  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
1.352  Great  distempers,  as..  Raving,  Fainting,  an  inter- 
mitting pulse.  1643  MILTON  Divorce  \.  vii,  Cheerefulnesse 
. .  in  a  thousand  outward  and  intermitting  crosses.  1761 


great  numbers  on  the  sides  of  all  high 

1899  tr.  /  'on  Jakscli's  Clin.  Diagn.  i.  (ed.  41  59  Remitting 
and  intermitting  attacks,  and  cases  of  fever  with  short 
periods  of  apyrexia. 

t  b.  Marked  by  an  intermission  (of  fever).  Obs. 
1657  J.  COOKE  tr.  //<i//'i  Cures  181  The  intermitting  day 
she  had  the  following  glyster. 

Intermittingly  (-mi-tirjli),  adv.  [-LT  2.]  In 
an  intermitting  manner  ;  intermittently. 

1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  II.  vi.  §  2.  113  These 
grains  or  motes  . .  in  that  eye  . .  suffering  it  to  look  up  but 
Intermittingly.  1818  SHELI.EY  Let.  to  Peacock  20  Nov.,  It 
..rises  and  falls  intermittingly.  1860  MAURV  Phys.  Geoff. 
Si;i  i  Low)  xvi.  §  704  In  March  it  blows  intermittingly,  and 
with  hard  squalls. 

Intermix  (intajmi-ks),  v.  Also  7  enter-, 
[opp.  f.  INTERMIX!,  taken  as  pa.  pple.  of  an  Eng. 
vb.  repr.  L.  intermiscere  :  see  COMMIX,  Mix.] 

1.  trans.  To  mix  together,  mix  intimately,  inter- 
mingle. 

IS**  Jack  Juggler  in  Hail.  Dodsley  II.  no  Therefore 
intermix  honest  mirth  in  such  wise  That  your  strength 
may  be  refreshed.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  To  Rdr., 
The  same  is  not  intermixed  with  foreine  affayres.  1630 
Plmnni  Anii-Armiti.  149  They  are  promiscuously  enter- 
inixed  one  with  the  other.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vm.  54 
Hee,  she  knew,  would  intermix  Grateful  digressions,  and 
solve  high  dispute  With  conjugal  Caresses,  a  1763  SHEN- 
STONE  Hlegies  xiii.  36  Fool  that  I  was  ..  To  let  suspicion 
intermix  a  fear,  a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Ainer.  Nftc-l',ks. 
(1879)  I.  228  It  is  not  wise  to  intermix  fantastic  ideas  with 
the  reality. 

2.  inlr.  To  be  or  become  mixed  together;   to 
mix,  blend,  of  associate  intimately. 

1721  WOLLASTON  Kelig.  A'a/.  ix.  214  Here  bodily  wants 
and  affections,  .do  intermix  with  human  affairs.  1727  BRAD- 
IKY  l-'atn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hczoar stone.  It's  conveyed  ..  into  the 
Duodenum  where  it  intermixes  with  the  chyle.  1846  JOYCE 
Sci.  Dial.  xvi.  244  Do  not  the  hot  and  cold  water  intermix  ? 

Hence  Interim  xing  vbl.  sl>.  and///,  a. 

1690  WAGSTAFFE^KT:!'.  S/ierlocK's  Case  Alleg.  13  Through 
all  the  Authors  Shufflings  and  Intermixings,  we  are  got  to 
tins  Point.  iBisZeluca  III.  27  The  ordeal  to  which  she 
delusively  put  his  intermixing  proprieties. 

Intermixed,  intermixt  (intoimi-ksO,  ///. 

a.  [orig.  intermixt,  ad.  J,.  intcrmixt-ns,  pa.  pple. 
of  inttrmiscfre  to  mix  among,  intermingle,  f.  itit,-r 
between,  among  +  misffrc  to  mix,  mingle.  After 
the  formation  of  the  vb.  intermix,  intermix!  was 
treated  as  its  pa.  pple.  and  gradually  spelt  iiiler- 
n:ix\l,  intermixfil :  cf.  COMMIXED.]  Mixed  to- 
gether, intimntely  mixed,  intermingled. 

a.  In  form  intermixt :  const,  as  pa.  pple.  or  adj. 
'555  EDEN  Decades  87  Lynen  intermyxt  with  golde.  1578 
I.VTE  Dodoens  iv.  xxx.  487  Of  abrowmshe  colour,  intermix  I 
with  white.     1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  x.   In  H-spect  of  re- 
turning to  her  former  Husband  afler  an  intermixt  Marriage. 


INTERMURE. 

1755  MACFNS  Insurances  I.  203  Relating  lo  Naval,  n,. 
Iile  or  intermix!  Affairs. 

£.  In  form  intermixed.     (InTjuot.  1630, 
mixed  or  intermediate  character.) 

1598  FLORIO,  InterntistQ)  intermixed  .  .  mixt  among  or  be- 
twecne.  1630  I.FXXARD  tr.  Charron's  H'tsd.  in.  «vi 
(1670)  471  Magistrates  are  intermixed  persons,  placed  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  ami  private  men.  1635  Cirannnar 
ll'ai-tr  C  v,  The  intermixed  .  .and  secret  hidden  words  were 
giuen  him. 

Hence  Intermi'xedly,  intermi'xtly  adv.,  with 
intermixture,  promiscuously. 

rt  1586  SIDNEY  ,4  mif/m  m.  (1598)  348  Making.,  prettieknot-, 
\vhichtycd  together  the  names  of  Mosidonu  and  Pamela, 
sometimes  entermixedly  changing  them  in  I'ainniitk-i  \ 
Musimela.  1596  H.  CLAPHAM  Briffe  Bible  i.  70  Neither  .  . 
falling  alone,  or  '-uccessiuely  to  the  ludges,  but  togither  or 
intermixtly  with  them.  1672  NEWTON  in  /'/;//.  I'JUH*.  \\\. 
5101  Perhaps..  the  Colours  maybe  also  seen  intermixedly 
reflected  from  them.  1684  H.  MORE  Anmvr  64  Stones.. 
laid  confusedly  and  intermixtly  one  by  another. 

t  Intermi-xt,  r.  Ol>s.  nu-c.  [f.  L.  ppl.  stem 
into  mixt-  \  see  prec.  and  cf.admixttftfmrmxtvb*.] 
=  JNTEKMIX  v. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  More**  Uto/>.  \\,  ix.  (1895)  295  They  -int,v 
prayses  vnto  God,  whiche  they  intermixt  [L.  intcrstingiiiint} 
with  instrumentes  of  musick. 

t  Intermrxtion.  Obs.  Also  6  -myxtyon.  7 
-niixion.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  intermixt~,  ppl.  stem 
of  inter  mi  scere  :  see  prec.]  =  next. 

a  1520  BARCLAY  Jitgitrth  (1557)  56  b,  Without  inteiniixtiun 
of  other  occupacion.  1509  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  xii.  66  a/2 
\\'ythout  intermyxtyon  of  obstynale  heresyes.  1640  Bp. 
RHYNOLDS  Passions  xxiv.  249  By  a  wise  intermixtion  of 
feare  and  caution.  1664  POWER  Exp.  rhilos.  \.  63  Intermix- 
tion with  the  moist  Air. 

Intermixture  (intaimi  kstiuj  .  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -URE  :  cf.  L.  mixt  nra  MIXTURE.] 

1.  The  action  of  intermixing  or  fact  of  being  in- 
termixed ;  intimate  mixture  (of  two  or  more  things 
together,  or  of  one  thing  ioith  another). 

1592  WARNER  ^//'.^«^.(title-p.),  With  Intermixture  of  His- 


tories and  Inuention.  1658  T.  WALL  Charnct.  Knew.  Ch.  43 
Confused  and  incongruous  intermixture  of  the  different  kinds 
of  prayer.  1672  NEWTON  in  /'///7.  Trans.  VII.  5098  This 
Whiteness  is  produced  by  a  successive  Intermixture  of  the 
Colours,  without  their  being  assimilated.  1778  Eng.  < 
teer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Nm*vicht  From  the  intermixture  of  its 
houses  with  trees,  it  is  called  a  city  in  an  orchard.  1874 
GREEN  Short  Hist.  vii.  §  7.  418  In  the  intermixture  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  ..  the  dramas  of  England  and  Spain 
are  remarkably  alike. 

2.  concr.  or  quasi-r<7;/r/-.  Something,  or  a  quan- 
tity or  portion  of  something,  intermixed  with  or 
added  to  something  else. 

1586  WARNER  (titlr)  The  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Albion's 
England  .  .  with  Historicall  Intermixtures,  Inuention,  and 
Varietie.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  306  They 
profane  and  desecrate  her  Worship  with  those  sinful  Inter- 
mixtures they  infuse  into  It.  1845  CARLYLE  Cromwell  (1872) 
I.  i.  16,  1  have  seen  a  fifth  edition  with  foreign  intermixtures. 
1864  BRVCE  Holy  Ron.  J-Itnp.  xii.  11875,1  188  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  her  population  [Venice]  never  received  an 
intermixture  of  Teutonic  settlers. 

Intermobility,  -modification,  -modillion, 
-molar  :  see  INTER-  pref, 
Iiitermolecular  fintwuwle'kitfl&i),  a.    [IN- 

TER- 4  a.]  Situated,  existing,  or  occurring  between 
the  molecules  of  a  body  or  substance. 

1843  GROVE  Contrih.  Sci,  in  Corr.  Phys,  Forces  (1874)  304 
Believing  that  all  electrical  phenomena  are  intermolecular 
changes  of  the  bodies.  1874  HARTWIG  Aerial  II'.  v.  50  The 
intermolecular  spaces  of  the  various  humours  are  filled  with 
it.  1882  VINES  in  Nature  19  Oct.  595/1  Swe!ling-up  is  then 
the  expression  of  the  taking-up  of  water  into  the  meshes  of 
the  molecular  reticulum,  where  it  is  retained  by  intermole- 
cular capillarity. 

I  liter  mundane  (intaimzrnd^n),  a.  [f.  INTER- 
4  a  +  L.  wnnd-iis  world,  mundan-us  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  world  ;  cf.  L.  internnnidia,  in  next.] 

1.  Situated,  or  present,  between  different  worlds. 
a  1691  BOVLE  Hist.  Air  (1692)  i  The  air  .  .  is  so  different 

from  the  33ther  .  .  in  the  intermundane  or  interplanetary 
spaces,  a  1704  LOCKF,  Elent.  Nat.  Phil.  ii.  (1754)  7  The  vast 
distance,  between  these  great  bodies,  are  call'd  intermundane 
spaces.  1766  G.  CANNING  Anti-  Lucretius  n.  91  To  inter- 
mundane regions  they  were  huiTd. 

2.  Existing  between  worlds  reciprocally. 

1858  G.  MACDONALD  Phantasies  xii.  134  Worlds  cannot  be 
without  an  intermundane  relationship. 

t  Intermu'ndial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inter- 
mitndia  (pi.)  the  spaces  between  the  worlds  +  -A  i,.] 
=  !NTEUMUNDANE.  So  f  Intermu-ndian  a. 

1670  H.  STUBUK  Plus  Ultra  40  Neither  the  constitution 
of  our  Atmosphear  .  .  and  air,  nor  the  intermundial  ./Ether. 
a  1711  KF.N*  Ethnund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  123  Alot  a  sep' 
intermundian  Space  For  the  fond  youthful  self-denying 
Race.  —  flymnothc^  H)id.  III.  223  One  intermundian  God 
must  be  professM. 

|j  Intermu-ndium.   [A  mod.  sing,  of  L.  intcr- 

Mimdia  :  see  prec.]     A  space  between  two  worlds. 

1812  COLF.RIDGF  in  Son  they*  s  Ontniana  II.  81  The  confine, 

the  internmiidinw,  as  it  were,  of  existence  and  non-t-xist- 

[813  /  it.  118821  15  The  former  rest  content 

n  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  in  an  intermtauUitm, 

IlltermTl'ral,  a.  rat-t'^0.  [ad.  1..  intermitr- 
fil-is,  f.  inter  between  +  milr-its  wall,  mural-is  per- 
taining to  a  wall,  moral.]  Situated  between  walls. 

1656  in  ULOUNT  Gfossogr.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Intcrntitral 
sf-acf,  a  space  between  two  w-JK. 

t  Intermu  re,  ^-  Obs.    Also  7  enter-,     [f. 


INTERMUSCULAR. 

INTER-  i  a  f  L.  mio-ns  wall.]     tram.  To  inclo.se 
between  walls,  to  wall  in. 

1606  FORD  Fame's  Mcttwrial  K  j,  A  bulwarks  intt-i  murVl 
with  walls  of  Brasse,  A  like  can  neuer  bee,  noi  •  u 
1611  FLOHIO,  f*t*rmttrartt  to  entermure  or  wall.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xvii.  §  5.  97  This  Wall,  .was  umi.- 
of  stakes  driuen  deepe  into  the  ground . .  and  with  Turfe  and 
Earth  intermured  as  a  Rampire  or  Bulwarke.  1628  FORD 
Lovers  Mel,  \.  i,  Her  bosom  yet  Is  intermmed  with  ice. 

Intermure,  sb. :  see  INTERME\\ 

IntermUSCUlar  (jntwrop'skirflaO,  a.  Anat. 
[INTER-  43.]  Situated  between  muscles,  or  be- 
tween muscular  fibres. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.   (ed.  4)  IV.  218  Bichat  . .  re- 
marked,  that  the  intermuscular  tissue  is  almost  every  > 
without  [fat].    1878  BELL  Gegenbaur's  Comj>.  Anat,  496  The 
ribs  themselves  he  in  the  intennuscular  ligaments. 

t  Intermu  sculary,  a.  Obs.    -prec. 

1650  CHARLETON  Paradoxes  Prol.  n  Intumescence,  from 
the  distension  of  its  vessels,  membranes  and  intermusculary 
Capacities. 

Intermutation  :  see  INTER-  pref.  2  a. 
InteriUUtual   Jnt3jmi«*tW|al),   a.      [INTER- 

2  a  ;    a  pleonastic  strengthening  of  mtitttal,  used 
by  some  writers.]     Mutual,  reciprocal. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  H'ars  in.  xxxiv,  A  solemne  oth  religi- 
ously they  make  By  intermutuall  vowes  protesting  them 
This  neuer  to  reueale.  1627  FEI.THAM  Resolves  n.  (i,J  \vi. 
(1628)  49  An  entire  chaine  of  intermutuall  amity.  1850 
Frasers  Mag.  XLI.  578  There  was,  of  course,  much  inter- 
mutual  laudation.  1858  POLSON  Lain  fy  L.  194  An  inter- 
mutual  change  of  familiar  jokes. 

Intermu 'tually,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2,  Or  f. 
INTER-  2  a  -f  MUTUALLY  :  see  prec.]  Mutually, 
reciprocally. 

1601  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  vi.  Ixxxi,  Proclaym'd  with  ioy- 
full  acclamations,  And  intermutually  there  ratifide.  1671 
FLAMSTBED  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841^  II.  113  My 
distempers  and  affairs  of  late  have  been  so  intermutually 
urgent.  1840  Fra ser's Mag.  XXII.  65  The  use  the  various 
sciences  are  intermutually. 

So  Intermutualiiess.   rare  ~  '. 

1627  FEI.THAM  Resolves^  \\.  [i.J  Ixxxv.  (1628)  244  When 
Paires  keepe  themselues  in  a  moderate  intermutualnesse, 
each  constant  to  the  other. 

lutem  (intaMn),^.  and  sb.  Also  6-9  interne. 
[a.  F.  interne  (I4th  c.  inLittre)  =  It.  intemo,  ad. 
L.  intern-us  inward,  internal,  f.  in  adv.  +  -te>  nus 
suffix,  as  in  ex-ternus,  sempi-ternns,  etc.] 

A.  adj.   (Now  orAy  poet,  or  arch.} 

1.  =!NTERNAL  A.  i. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist,  Man  vn.  90  Euery  where  this  Mem- 
bran  Pleura  is  two  fold  . .  the  one  interne,  the  other  externe. 
1658  R.  WHITE  tr.  Digbys  f'owd.  Symp,  (1660)  89  Within  a 
living  body,  such  as  is  man's,  the  intern  spirits  do  aid.  1865 
GIDLEV  Aletes  133  Its  stubborn  fibres  thrill'd  with  some 
intern  commotion. 

2.  =  INTERNAL  A.  2. 

1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  iv.  i,  Your  predicaments,  substance 
and  accident,  Series,  extern  and  intern,  with  their  cau-.es 
Kfficient,  material,  formal,  final.  1645  HOWELL  Dodonats 
Gr.  3  The  midland  towns  are  most  flourishing,  .which  shews 
that  her  riches  are  interne  and  domestick.  1703  T.  N.  City 
4-  C.  Purchaser  8  In  Architecture  'tis  us'd  to  signifie  an 
intern  Support  to  the  Superstructure.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING 
Anr.  Leigh  vin.  548  But  innermost  Of  the  inmost,  most  in- 
terior of  the  interne,  God  claims  his  own. 

3.  —INTERNAL  A.  3. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  ix.  xl,  The  Soldan  stroue  Ins  rage 
interne  To  satisfie  with  blood  of  Christians  spild.  1645 
HOWELL  Dodona's  Gr.  70  He  being  a  Spirit  ought  to  be 
serv'd  in  spirit,  and  chiefly  with  intern  worship.  1683  K. 
HOOKER  Pref,  Pordage^s  Mystic  DIT.  78  O  the  incredibl 
intern  exercitations  and  extern  exertions  of  the  veri  visibl 
form  of  som  Persons  ! 

B.  sb.  '  An  inmate,  as  of  a  school ;  especially, 
an  assistant  resident  physician  or  surgeon  in  a  hos- 
pital, usually  a  student  or  recent  graduate,  acting 
in  the  absence  of  the  attending  physician  or  sur- 
geon.'  f/.S,  ('A  recent  use  from  Fr.',  Cent.  Diet.']. 

Intern  (int5-jn),  v.  Also  7  interne.  [In 
sense  i,  ad.  It.  inter nere  ( to  enter,  goe,  or  passe 
in',  internare  *to  enter  or  pearce  into  ones  minde 
secretly'  (Florio,  1598) ;  in  sense  2,  a.  F.  interne-r 
(i8th  c.  in  Diet.  Trtvoux}\  these  vbs.  from  It. 
intcrno^  F.  interne  :  see  prec.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  enter  or  pass  in  ;  to  become  incor- 
porated or  united  with  another  being.  Obs. 

1606  BRYSKETT  Civ.  Life  131  Now  wak'd  thou  art  among 
the  heau'nly  spirits,  Where  blessed  soules  interne  within 
their  maker. . .  Seeming  to  infer  that  she  was  now  interned  or 
become  inward  in  the  contemplation  of  her  maker. 

2.  trans.  To  confine  within  the  limits  of  a  coun- 
try, district,  or  place  ;   to  oblige  to  reside  within 
prescribed  limits  without  permission  to  leave  them. 
A\so_fig.     Hence  Inte'rned ///.  a. 

1866  Pall  Malt  G.  31  Jan.  9  Certain  prisoners  in  a  foreign 
country  were  described  as  having  been  '  interned '.  The 
word,  we  venture  to  think,  supplies  a  want.  1867  Standard 

3  June  3/1  AM  Poles  interned  in  Russia  will  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.     1874  W.  E.  HALL  Rights  Nfntrulu 
ii.  83  To  disarm  troops  crossing  the  neutral  frontier  and  to 
intern  them  till  the  conclusion  of  peace.     1884  LOWKLL  //  'ks. 
(1890)  VI.  108  Calderon  retains  a  Spanish  accent,  and  is 
accordingly  interned  (if  I  may  Anglicise  a  Fi 

that  provincialism  which  we  call  nationality. 

3.  To  send  (merchandise,  goods,  etc.)  into  the 
interior  of  a  country.   U.  S. 
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Internal  (into-jnal),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  late  med. 

I.,  internal-is  (f.  intern -m\  M-C  -AI,  :  ct.  obs.  F. 
interne/  ti.^-iGth  c.  in  Godef.),  It.  internal? 
(Florio).  Opposed  in  all  sfnsts  to  extenm/.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Situated  or  existing  within  or  in  the 
interior    of  something;    of  or   pertaining    t<>    tin- 
inside  (e.g.  of  the  body)  ;  inward. 

Internal  angle  (Geom.)  -  interior  angle:  see  INTERIOR 
A.  i.  Internal  contact  \  see  quot.  1867. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  x.  ^-.  That  doth  witb  curelesse  care 
consume  the  hart,  . .  Cros-cuts  the  liver  with  internal! 
smart.  1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Goulart's  Aleut.  Hist.  394, 
I  did  conjecture  that  this  disease  grewe  from  some  internal! 
cause.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  \.  Ax.  xiii,  If  a  right  line  HA 
falling  on  two  right  lines  AD,  CB,  make  the  intern.il  angles 
on  the  same  side,  BAD,  ABC,  less  than  two  right  angles. 
1794  S.  WILLIAMS  I'crmont  103  When  all  naturalists  shall 
have  visited  and  examined  the  internal  parts  [of  the  country]. 
1804  W.  TENNANT  hid.  Rccreat.  (ed.  2)  I.  49  The  internal 
navigation  is  conducted  by  the  natives.  1821  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  in.  11871)  166  The  capacity  of  a 
ship . .  is  ascertained  by  its  internal  cubical  dimensions.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  400  He  was  tormented  by  a 
cruel  internal  disease.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  ll'tird-bk.^  In- 
ternal contact . .  in  a  transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus  . .  occurs 
when  the  planet  is  just  within  the  sun's  margin. 

b.  Aftat.  Situated  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  nearer  the  median  line  :  in  names  of  ves- 
sels, nerves,  etc.  correlated  with  others  called  ex- 
ternal (see  EXTERNAL  A.  i  b). 

1843  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  (ed.  2)  103  The  Internal 
Lateral  Ligament  has  no  connection  with  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Ibid.  348  The  Internal  iliac  Vein  is  formed 
by  vessels  which  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery.  1872  MIVART  Elan.  Anat.  182  On  its  inner 
side  is  a  projection  called  the  internal  tuberosity.  1881  -  - 
Cat  2 13 The  Internal  Iliac,  or  hypogastric  artery,  dips  down 
into  the  pelvis. 

c.  Of  a  remedy  :   To  be  taken  internally. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  300  He  recommends  external  warmth 
..but  not  internal  stimulants. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  inner  nature  or  relations  of 
anything,  as  distinguished  from  its  relations  to 
things  external  to  itself;  belonging  to  the  thing  or 
subject  in  itself;  intrinsic. 

hiternal  evidence :  evidence  derived  from  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  thing  itself  (,opp.  to  external  evidence :  see 
EXTERNAL  A.  4). 

1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  GoularCs  Man.  Hist.  393  This 
made  mee  to  doubt,  whether  one  by  internal!  principles, 
and  of  their  owne  corruption,  might  not  become  madde. 
1632  MASSINGER  &  FIELD  Fatal  Dowry  iv.  i,  AH  the 
internal  quality  and  habiliment  of  the  soul.  1651  BAXTF.R 
Inf.  Bapt.  73  It  is  a  two-fold  respect  of  one  and  the  same 
Church  ;  one  as  to  the  internal  Essence,  the  other  as  to  the 
external  manner  of  existing.  1657  W.  RAND  tr.  Gassendi's 
Life  Pelresc  I.  132  The  internall  goodnesse  of  the  Solidus 
. .  decreasing.  1769  Jmrnts  Lett,  xxvii.  127  The  conduct 
of  this  minister  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  convincing 
evidence  against  him.  1818  HAJ.LAM  Mid.  Ages  (1855)  I.  i. 
i.  2  note.  It  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal  probability. 
1871  FREEMAN  I! hi.  Ess.  Ser.  i.  i.  26  The  internal  evidence 
for  some  statements  renders  them  highly  probable. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
country,  as  distinguished  from  its  relations  with 
foreign  countries. 

1795-8  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  3  Internal 
tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  Company's  possessions. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist,  fcng,  \.  I.  132  The  colony  had  its  own 
internal  disputes,  both  national  and  religious.  1860  MOTLEY 
NfthcrL  (1868)  II.  ix.  60  To  glance  at  the  internal  politics 
of  the  Republic.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  243 
In  the  task  of  defence  against  foreign  foes  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  peace. 

c.  Of  a  student:  That  has  studied  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  a  university,  as  distinguished  from  an 
external  student  who  is  examined  by  the  university 
but  has  studied  elsewhere. 

1898  Daily  Nws  20  July  6  '3  Sir  A.  Rollit  also  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  words  '  Each  certificate  and  diploma  shall  state 
whether  the  candidate  has  passed  as  an  internal  or  as  an 
external  student '. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  inner  nature  or  life  of 
man;  pertaining  to  the  mind  or  soul;  mental  or 
spiritual ;  inward ;  subjective. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  (tit?e\  Of  the  five  internall 
wittes.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  4  Mor.  i^b,  Passions  are 
certaine  internall  acts,  and  operations  of  our  soule.  a  1631 
DRAYTON  Q.  Margaret  to  De  La  Poole  n  No  object 
greets  my  soules  internall  eies,  But  divinations  of  sad  Trage- 
dies. 1671  MILTON  Samson  1334  Off.  Regard  thyself;  this 
will  offend  them  highly.  Sains.  Myself!  my  conscience, 
and  internal  peace.  1764  GOLDSM.  Trav.  270  Praise  too 
dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought,  Enfeebles  all  internal 
strength  of  thought.  1869  }.  MARTISEAU  Aw.  II.  no  Sen- 
sations and  ideas  are  both  internal. 

f4.  Intimate.  Obs.  rare~°. 

1616  Bi'Li-OKAR,  Internall>  inward  :  verie  deerely  es- 
teemed, or  familiar  with  one. 

B.  sb.    1.  //.  The  inward  parts  or  organs ;  *  in- 
wards ',  entrails. 

1834  IAS.  WILSON  Let. In  Afcw.  v.  11859)177  We.. counted 
his  teeth  and  compared  his  internals  with  those  of  the 
common  species. 

f2.  Med.  (usually  in  //.)  A  me<licine  or  remedy 
to  be  taken  internally.  Obs. 

1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713^  361  'i  It  is  mostly  used 
as  an  Internal  in  the  Venereal  Disease  and  all  its  Retinue. 
1704  F.  FULLER  Med.   Gymn.   Pref.  (1711)   2   Int<  i 
indeed  make  up  the  far  greatest  part  of  the 
/<W.  (1718)  4  Without  the  Use  of  Internals. 


INTERNATIONAL. 

3.  Something  belonging  to  the  thing  in  it=clt ; 
an  intrinsic  or  essential  attribute,  quality,  etc. 

:!y,  now  always,  in//.) 
1651 < . 

Jlsf     1697  n 

-it.  71     The    !•.;. 

'V 

The   KM  ,j   il,e   Inter  i. 

1884  (.'/it:  Ctwtwii:  M  Mar.  5  ;6  '2  '1  he  real  sw«i^ 
belong  to  the  internals  and  subje 

t4.   (Usually    in  //.;     The    inner   nature,   soul, 

spirit. 

<t  1635  NAUKION  Frag**.  Ktg,  (Arb.)  15  As  for  externals 
she  wa->  full  blown,  so  was  she  for  her  internals  grown  ripe, 
and  seasoned  with  adversity.  1651  -rSarpi 

(1676)  102  The  Father  Fulge;:'  i-tood  ihe  inter- 

nals of  the    Father  by  a  long   practise.     17..    tr. 
I'org's  Nno  Jews,  §  223  Man  is  so  created,  that  as  to  his 
internal  he  cannot  die. 

Hence  Inte  rnalness.  inwardness  (Bail 

n,  ,727). 

Internality  (intaanse-liti).  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  internal ;  in- 
wardness. 

1813  W.  TAYLOK  £>^.  Synonyms  ig^The  internality  ofar. 
tion  which  accompanies  the  signification  of  the  word  [grcnv}. 
1877  HUXLEY  Anat.  I,K:  Anim.  viii.  473  All  ligaments  are 
external,  and  their  internality  or  externality  is  in  respect  of 
the  hinge  line.  1895  J.  KIDD  Moral,  f,-  Kelt's.  v'- 
specially  concerns  us  meanwhile  is  the  internality  of  these 
ideals,  the  fact  that  both  lie  within  the  self. 

b.  with  //.  An  internal  quality  or  characteristic. 

1870  MOMERIE  rtrsonality  IV.  (1886)  103  It  is  inconceiv- 
able how  any  number  of  associated  internalities  can  ever 
produce  the  idea  of  externality. 

Iliternalization  (intaunalaiz^'-Jan).  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  internalizing ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1883  Century  Afiig-.  479  Beauty  is  the  joyful  internalisation 
of  outwardness.     1890  J.  H.  STIFLING  Giford  Lect.  iv.  69 
Nature  is  but  the  externalization  of  thought  : — thought  but 
the  internalization  of  Nature. 

Internalize  inta-anabiz),  v.  [f.  INTERNAL 
+  -IZE.]  trans.  To  make  internal ;  to  give  an 
inward  or  subjective  character  to. 

1884  Chicago  A  dranct  14  Feb.,  Many  of  us.   internalize  it 
[religion]  too  much. 

Internally  ^inta-jnali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  internal  manner  ;  inwardly. 

1.  In,  on,  or  with  respect  to,  the  inside  or  interior 
(of  a  country,  a  house,  etc.,  or  esp.  of  the  body). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuiUcmeau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  14/1  A  wounde, 
cleansed,  as  well  externallye  as  internallye.  1660  R.  COKK 
/'diver  fy  Subj.  71  By  whi'.li  [military  discipline]  nations 
are  protected  from  foreign  enemies . .  religion,  justice,  peace, 
learnii.^  &c.  are  internally  preserved.  1758  WMI.HI  in 
1'liil.  Trans.  I,.  598  Salt  of  steel,  taken  internally.  1831  R. 
KNOX  Claud's  Anat.  267  This  muscle. .is  situated  inter- 
nally of  the  preceding  and  above  it.  1866  J.  (1.  MUMHY 
Comnr.  A".tW.  xxvi.  i  The  mansion ..  consists  internall)  of 
a  pavilion  or  set  often  curtains. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  inner  nature  or  relations 
of  anything,  esp.  the  internal  affairs  of  a  country, 
a  state,  etc. 

1791  BURKE  TH.  French  Aff.  \V_ks.  VII.  54  There  never 
T::I*  M  rn  so  strong  a  government  internally  as  that  of  the 
French  municipalities.  1826  Du^nv  Jlrva^st.  Hon.  (1829)  I. 
l.  251  Foreign  enemies.. to  be  prevented  from  preying  upon 
each  internally  agitated  state.  1864  BOWEN  /.t^ 
A  Concept  is  internally  Distinct  when  we  can  fully  enume- 
rate and  clearly  distinguish  from  each  other  all  its  original 
and  essential  Marks.  1867  FREEMAN  AVrw;.  Conq .  \.  iii.  105 
Such  communities . .  were . .  internally  self-governed  from  the 
beginning. 

3.  In,  or  with  respect  to,  the  mind  or  soul ;  men- 
tally or  spiritually. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  iv.  345  That  whi.  li  is 
internally  presented  unto  the  understanding.  1665  MALL 
OJfer  /•'.  }lelp  95  Satan  works  externally  ..  but  lust  inter- 
nally. 1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  U'.  xxiv.  Would  you  have  me 
applaud  to  the  world  what  my  heart  must  internally  con- 
demn? 1871  O.  W.  HOLMLS  1'oft  llrcak/.-t.  vi.  (1885)  136, 
1  smiled  internally. 

Internarial  int.u:.<  •  rial  .  a.  Anat.  [i.  IN- 
TER- 4  a  +  L.  nari-s  nostril  +  -AL.]  Situated 
between  the  nostrils. 

1866  OWEN  in  Ktader  No.  163.  152  i  This  internarial 
tubercle. 

luternasal  (intajn^'-zal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  INTEII- 
4  a  +  1 ..  inls-iis  nose  :  see  NASAL.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  the  nose,  or  the  nostrils : 
=  prec. ;  more  properly  INTRAXASAL. 

1866  OWKN  in  -  '    Upon  the  ii 

:     ,  /.  Ana!.$\(> The  inter- 

the  nasal  cavity  into  two  portions. 

Internation  !  mt.i-uu71  J>n  .  £'..v.  [n.  of  action 
from  INTKIIN  z'.]  The  action  of  '  interning ':  see 
INTKRN  v.  3. 

1885  U.  S.  Cfns.  Krf.  No.  53J.  282  (Cent.)  Importations 
and  internations  which  are  made  from  the  ist  of  April  . . 
through  the  frontier  custoin-hulisc  I   Tie. 

Internationaliintajiia-Jon.  [  INTF.R- 

4.]  Kxisting,  constituted,  or  carried  on  between 
different  nations ;  pertaining  to  the  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

1780  HKNTHAM  f'rinc.  Lfgitl.  xvii.  S  25  The  law  may  1* 
the  head . .of  At&rMtfM*/ jurisprudent  • 
117 


INTERNATIONALISM. 

The  word  intimatio'ial,  it  niusl  be  acknowledged,  is  a  new 
one;  thutii:",  it  i- 

•y  under  the 

name  of  lh.  '•>-   .  '801  \\  .  TMI  ;?:  ;n  WO"*** 

m  "f  Civic  Morality 
1814 

ncern. 

1838%   HALLAM   ///J/.    /-<<-    II.    M.   iv.    -      "     "73  '!''"• 

authority  in 
[Mil 
which  ue  Kave  to  consider 

l    the    Foreign    :  B  to   be  fou: 

i      :  ;   The 

r.-  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  pro- 
pose  lo  invite,  .tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
,872  .'  What  was  international  la. 

,^c  very  happily  defined  in  the  Tiitu-s  as  the  limit  of 
the  conscience  of  the  strongest.  1888  fall  Mall  G.  22  June 
6/2  An  International  yacht  race  was  decided  yesterday  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  North  Se.i. 

b.  (with  capital  /.)  Belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association,  a  society 
founded  in  London  in  1864,  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  working  classes  of  all  countries  in  the 
promotion  of  their  interests  by  political  action. 

1880  WOOI.SEY  Communism  >i  Socialism  133  The  essence 
of  the  International  movement  was  a  federal  association, 
a  combination  of  movements  in  part  already  begun,  with 
the  social  end  in  view  of  raising  the  operatives  up  over 


ndon  in  1864.  1887  Ibid.  XXII.  215/1  In  1869  they 
founded  the  '  social  democratic  working  men's  party ',  and . . 
sent  representatives  to  the  International  congress  at  Basel. 
B.  sb.  a.  A  person  belonging  to  two  different 
nations  (e.g.  native  of  one  and  resident  in  another) ; 
one  who  takes  part  in  an  international  contest. 

1870  frill  Mall  G.  8  Dec.  12  The  bitterness  against  the 
nc'itrals  U  fearful,  and  will  make  the  social  position  of  all 
internationals  very  painful.  1895  Wcstm.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  7/2 
He  has  already  taken  part  in  eight  international  matches. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  compare  with  the  record  of  several 
other  internationals. 

b.  with  capital  /.)  =  International  Working 
Men's  Association  :  see  A.  b ;  also,  a  member  or 
adherent  of  this. 

1872   MRS.   LYNN   LIKTON   y&skua  Davidson   153   In   the 

International  and  in  other  political  societies  which  abound 

i^  the  working  men.     1887  T.  KIRKUP  in  Encycl.  Brit, 

XX 1 1.  214/1  Of  the  International  Marx  was  the  inspiring 

and  controlling  head  from  the  beginning. 

Interna'tionalism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  In- 
ternational character  or  spirit ;  the  principle  of 
community  of  interests  or  action  between  different 
nations ;  spec,  (with  capital  /)  the  doctrine  or 
principles  of  the  International  Working  Men's 
Association. 

1877  M.  M.  GRANT  - S"««-;l/a/</ xi,  Its  internationalism  was 
the  feature  that  struck  you  first.  1886  Pall  MallG.  26  Aug. 
3/2  If  thi->  should  be  the  sole  fruit  of  this  year's  conference 
the  interests  of  internationalism  in  labour  will  have  been 
very  considerably  advanced.  1888  SIR  C.  MONCRIEFF  ibid. 
n  Sept.  4  'i  Ou  a  par  with  most  of  the  others  which  inter- 
nationalism has  devised  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  1895 
Thinker  VIII.  536  Internationalism  is  the  only  virtue  that 
comports  with  peace.  1898  Daily  Netvs  27  July  6/2  The 
preacher  of  the  Four  Commandments  (non- Resistance,  Chas- 
tity, Labour,  Universal  Brotherhood,  otherwise  Interna- 
tionalism). 

Interna  tionalist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  a. 
An  advocate  of  or  believer  in  internationalism ; 
spec,  a  member  of  or  sympathizer  with  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association,  b.  One 
versed  in  international  law. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Internationalist,  one  who  advocates  the 
principles  of  international  law.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Earn. 
(ed.  5)  n.  xi.  285  The  idea  most  prevalent  amongst  Inter- 
nationalists,  and  other  modern  Socialists,  is  the  immediate 
purchase  of  the  land  by  the  state,  a  1882  N.  Brit.  Rev. 
(O.),  In  the  days  of  Elizabethj  the  publicists  of  England, 
both  as  constitutionalists  and  internationalists,  in  so  far  as 
international  law  was  then  understood,  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison,  with  their  continental  rivals. 

Znteruatioua'lity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITY.]  In- 
ternational quality,  condition,  or  character. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  7  June,  Of  course,  a  French  race-course 
is  not  like  an  English  one.  Internationally  is  not  yet  so 
perfect.  1881  T.  HARDY  Laodicean  III.  vr.  v.  262  From  a 
representative  of  the  new  aristocracy  of  internal lonality  to 
a  representative  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  exclusiveness.  1881 
I.  I'A<;ET  Addr.  Intern.  Med.  Congr.  in  Nature  No.  614. 
308  Let  our  internationality  be  a  clear  abiding  sentiment, 
to  be,  as  now,  declared  and  celebrated  at  appointed  times, 
but  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Interna'tionalize,  v.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  render  international  in  character  or  use ; 
spec,  in  mod.  Politics,  to  bring  (a  country,  territory,    ! 
etc.1  under  the  combined  government  or  protection 
of  two  or  more  different  nations. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Internationalize,  to  make  International; 
to  cause  to  affect  or  pertain  to  the  mutual  relations  of  two 
or  more  nations;  as,  to  internationalize  a  war.  1883  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  June_7&9  An  earnest  appeal  to  the  Government 
at  Bernn  to  unite  with  Ki-^Lunl  in  internationalizing  the 
Congo.  1884  i9f/i  Cent.  Oct.  627  Comte,  Mill,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  have  inter:  :  .logy].  1885 

.itor  30  May  693/2  The  Suez  Canal  must  be  inter- 
nationalised  and  confided  to  the  Khedive.  1897  STEAD  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  431  An  internationalising  of  the  copies 
.  .based  not  on  competition  but  on  co-operation. 
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Hence  Internationalization,  the  action  of  in- 
ternationalizing. 

1871  Contctnp.  Kti>.  Dec.  95  Intcniationrdisalion  is  even 
now  .1 
actuality,     1882  E.  Dictv  in  i<-,!h  (V«;, 

ii,  if  I  may  u-  ,  ...  j 

[weekly   t-d  >    31    Oct.    19  affecting    the    inter- 

.alization  of  the  Congo,  the  Niger,  and  other  fields  of 
comni<  : 

Internationally,  adv.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -I.Y-.] 

In  an  international  IIKUHK  i  ;  between  or  among 
different  nations  ;  with  reference  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  two  or  more  nation-. 

1864  ADM.  FITZROV  in  Lei's.  Hour  32/2  Internationally 
there  is  now.. regular  meteorologic  correspondence.  1883 
SIR  C.  DILKI;  Sp.  Ho,  Comtn.  n  May,  They  had  no 
case  internationally  against  the  Government  of  Spain. 
1891  Law  Times  XCI.  225/1  A  contract  by  a  foreigner 
with  a  rebel  State  which  has  not  been  internationally  recog* 
ni--ed. 

Interne,  variant  of  INTERN  a. 

t  Internecate,  v.  Obs.  rare—0,  [f.  ppl.  stem 
of  L.  internecart  to  kill  off,  destroy.]  (See  quot.) 
So  tlnterneca'tion. 

1623  CUCKI-.K  \M,  Internecate^  to  kill  all.  Intcrnecation^ 
a  slaughter  where  none  escape. 

Interneciary  (intwn/'jiari),  a.  rare,  [f.  L. 
interned-um  (see  below)  +  -ABY.]  =  INTEKNEC1XK. 

1846  WORCKSIEK  cites  MACKINTOSH. 

Interneciual  (intsine-siual),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
internecin-us  INTERNECINE  +  -AL.]  Destructive, 
deadly ;  =  INTERNECINE  I.  Internecinal  war,  war 
to  the  death. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Ou.  Rev.  1862  MERIVALF.  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  VII.  Ix.  260  The  Jews  could  not  have  main- 
tained their  internecinal  war  against  Rome,  had  not  their 
social  system  been  very  different.  1875  —  Gen.  Hist.  Rome 
Ixx.  (1877)  575  He  proclaimed  internecinal  war  against  the 
Christian  Society. 

Internecine  (intamf'sin,  -sain),  a.  [ad.  L. 
intemedn-us  murderous,  destructive,  f.  interneci- 
uni  slaughter,  destruction,  f.  intemecdre  :  see  next. 

App.  first  used  as  a  rendering  of  L.  interneclnnin  bcllutn^ 
in  Butler's  Hudibras  (to  which  also  is  due  the  unetymo- 
logical  pronunciation,  instead  of  inte'rntcinc}.  On  this 
authority  entered  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  with  an 
incorrect  explanation,  due  to  association  with  words  like 
inter*  fiange,  intercommunion,  etc.  in  which  inter-  has  t  lie- 
force  of  'mutual',  'each  other'.  From  J.  the  word  has 
come  into  later  dictionaries  and  i9th  c.  use,  generally  in 
the  Johnsonian  sense.] 

1.  orig.    Deadly,   destructive,   characterized    by 
great   slaughter.     Internecine   war,  war   for   the 
sake  of  slaughter,  war  of  extermination,  war  to 
the  death. 

1663  BUTLER  ffud.  i.  i.  774  Th'v'Egyptiansworshipp'd  Dogs, 
and  for  Their  Faith  made  internecine  [ed.  1674  fierce  and 
zealous]  war.  1843  GLADSTONE  Glean.  V.  i.  60  Rome  has 
written  on  her  banners.,  the  alternatives  only  of  internecine 
war  or  absolute  surrender.  1853  KINGSLEY  Hyfiatia  Pref.  9 
Contending  against  that  Gospel  in  which  it  had  recognised 
..its  internecine  foe.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Cartilage  170  The 
war  was  henceforward,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
internecine. 

2.  esp.  (In  modern  use.)    Mutually  destructive, 
aiming  at   the  slaughter  or   destruction  of  each 
other. 

1753  JOHNSON,  Internecine^  endeavouring  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  iv,  The  real  death- 
grapple  of  war  and  internecine  duel,  Greek  meeting  Greek. 
1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  24  An  internecine  war  now  raged 
for  years  in  Ceylon.  1868  KINGSLEY  Ckristm.  Day  62 
Living  things  Compete  m  internecine  greed.  1875  B&NNETT 
&  DVER  Sacks'  Bot.  833  'The  internecine  war',  he  [N;igeli] 
says,  'is  obviously  most  severe  between  the  species  and 
races  that  are  most  nearly  related '.  i88z  FARRAR  Early  t'/tr. 
I.  556  Eight  thousand  Zealots,  who  stabbed  each  other  in 
internecine  massacre. 

Internecion  (intsinrfbn),  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
ternecion-em  massacre,  slaughter,  f.  intemecdre  to 
kill,  destroy,  f.  inter  (as  in  intcnre  to  perish,  in- 
terficere  to  destroy)  +  necdre  to  kill.]  Destruction, 
slaughter,  massacre. 

1610  BP.  CAR  LF.TON  Jurisd.  240  Hauing  had  their  whole 
army  brought  vnto  Internecion  at  Abdua.  1658  PHILLIPS, 
Intt-rnecioit,  a  making  a  universal  slaughter,  or  utter  de- 
stroying, a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  .Man.  n.  ix.  215  By  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  the  numbers  of  Internecions 
and  Slaughters  would  exceed  all  Arithmetical  Calculation. 
b.  improp.  Mutually  deadly  conflict. 

1893  H-'estni.  Gaz.  19  June  2/1  Unless  biassed  by  such 
paltry  prejudice  as  that  of  religious  or  racial  mtemecion. 

Intemecive  (int3.rm'siv),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
ternecivus,  a  (scribal)  var.  of  intirneclnus  INTER- 
NECINE.] =  INTERNECINE  2. 

1819  SYD.  SMITH  Wks.  (1859)  I.  255/2  An  internecive  war 
between  the  gamekeepers  and  marauders  of  game.  1847 
GROTE  Greece  n.  xxxi.  IV.  210  The  precise  index  of  that 
growing  internecive  hostility.  1853  G.  S.  FADER  Raw.  Fr. 
Etnp.  51  The  latter  scenes  of  this  internecive  war. 

t  Inteme'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  intcrmct-crc 
to  bind  to  each  other,  f.  inter  between  +  ncctcrt 
to  tie,  knot.]  trans.  To  interconnect.  (In  quot. 
humorously  pedantic.)  So  f  Interne  xioii,  -lie  c- 
tion  Obs,,  mutual  connexion ;  interconnexion. 

1654  W.  MoiNTAGL'E  Devout  Ess.  \\.  iv.  §  i.  54  He 
coupled  his  own  goodness  and  mans  evils,  by  so  admirable 
an  mternection  that  ev'n  the  worst  parts  of  the  chain  drew 
some  good  after  them.  1708  MOTIKLX  Rabelais  \.  xxiii, 


INTERNODITTM. 

Your  frequently  experimented  Industry  internected  with 
!"-i<li!i^< m  Suilulii},  aii.l  ,1'lulous  Perduigence. 

Interjiet  :  f>'(f-  '  \>- 

Internenral  (intamiiio-ral),  a.  (;/<.)  Anal,  ami 

/.DO/.        [f.     I.NTEIl-     40    +    Or.     vtvpov    IHT\V 

NKI'HAL.]  'Situated  between  nerves,  or  between 
neural  spines  or  arches'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  •  applied 
spee.  to  the  dermal  spines  or  bones  supporting  the 
dorsal  fin-rays  in  fishes  ;cf.  INTEHSHNAL).  b.  as 
st>.  (//.)  =  Interneural  spines. 

1846  [see  INTI-:HII.I:MAL].    1834 OWEN Siel.  f,  Ti'et&'mCin: 
.SV.,  Organ.  Xat.  I.  182  The  rest  of  the  fins  are  Mtiglc  :m.I 
median  in  position,  and  are  due  to  folds  of  ilie  i,kin,  in  \\  luch 
n-it. tin  dermal  bones  are  developed  for  their  support..; 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  fish  are  called  '  inlcineural 


articulated,  are  supported  by  the  neural  spines. 

t  Interne-x,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  intern,  x-. 
ppl.  stem  of  internectfre  to  bind  together :  cf. 
annex,  fonne.r.']  = INTERSECT  v. 

«i6i8  SYLVESTER  1'anarrtus  725  Their  Vice  and  Vertues 
them  so  inter-nex,  That  scarce  can  one  distinguish  their 
Effects. 

f  luternigrant,  a.  0/>s.  [ad.  I.,  internigrant- 
cm  ppl.  a.,  from  a  verbal  type  *internigr&rt  lo  be 
black  at  intervals.]  So  f  Internigra'tion. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosssgr.,  Intcniigrant,  having  black  inter- 
laced among  other  colours.  1658  PiuLurs,  Intcriu\ratifii, 
a  mingling  of  black. 

t  Inte'rnity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  intern-as  IN- 
TERNAL +  -ITY  ;  cf.  externily.]  The  quality  of 
being  internal,  inwardness ;  something  internal. 

1760-71  H.  BROOKE  Foal  of  Qiial.  (1792)  V.  189  The  in- 
ternity  of  his  ever-living  light  kindled  up  an  exteniity  ..f 
corporal  irradiation. 

Illterumeilt  into'jnment).  [f.  INTERN  v.  2 
+  -MENT.]  The  action  of  '  interning ' ;  confine- 
ment within  the  limits  of  a  country  or  place. 

1870  Spectator  24  Dec.  1534  Two  months'  imprisonment 
or  internment  in  a  fortress.  1871  Daily  Ncivs  30  Jan.,  It 
may  be  hoped  that  internment  in  their  own  capital  is  all 
the  confinement  the  army  of  Paris  will  have  to  submit  to. 

Interne-,  mod.  combining  adverbial  form  of 
L.  interniis  INTERNAL  :  as  in  Xnteriio-medial 
(int5un0|mrdial),Interno-me'dian,  adjs.  Entom,, 
situated  within  the  median  vein  or  nervure,  or  be- 
tween the  internal  and  median  nervnres,  of  the  wing. 

1826  KiKtv  &  Si>.  Eiilinnal.  III.  374  Anal  Area.  All  that 
part  of  the  wing  which  in  Diptera  lies  between  the  interne- 
medial  nervure  . .  and  the  posterior  margin.  Ibid.  376  The 
Interno-medial  Nervure.  The  fourth  principal  nervure. 

Internodal  (intanj^i'dil),  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
[f.  INTER-  4a  +  L.  nodus  (\-gnoJus)  knot,  NODE: 
cf.  nodal.}  Situated  between  nodes  ;  belonging  to 
or  constituting  an  internode. 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  167  The  vascular  con- 
nection of  the  internodal  spaces.  1853  G.  JOHNSTON  .\\ii. 
Hist.  E.  Bonl.  I.  86  He  who  is  musically  inclined  convt-i  ts 
an  internodal  piece  [of  Angelica  sylvestris}  into  a  whistl.- 
or  flute. 

Internode  (i'ntainJud).  [ad.  L.  ittternffdium 
(see  below).] 

1.  Bot.  That  part  of  a  stem  or  branch  intervening 
between  two  of  the  nodes  or  knots  from  which  the 
leaves  arise. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  486  Canes,  so  big,  that  they  can 
make  as  many  Barrels  of  them,  as  they  have  internodes  or 
Joynts.  1727  BRADLEY  fant.  Diet.  s.v.  Carnation,  Cutting 
half  thro'  a  joint,  and  splitting  the  Internode  upwards  liuif 
way  to  the  other  Joint  above  it.  1863  DARWIN  in  Life 
(1892)  314  The  climbing  of  all  plants  yet  examined  is  the 
simple  result  of  the  spontaneous  circulatory  movement  of 
the  upper  internodes. 

2.  /.ool.  and  Anai.  A  slender  part  (as  a  bone,  or 
a  portion  of  the  neural  cord  of  an  arthropod,  or  of 
the  stem  of  a  polyzoan)  intervening  between  two 
nodes  or  joints ;  each  bone  of  a  finger  or  toe. 

1711  QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Med.  (ed.  a)  2  Descending 
over  the  first  Internode  of  the  said  Finger.  1744  PARSONS 
Muscular  Motion  i.  26  note  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII,  That 
they  divide  them  [muscular  fibres)  thus  into  Bladders  at 
equal  Internodes,  we  niu^l  deny.  i8z6  KUJUY  ts:  Sf.  /•.;/• 
toinol.  IV.  xxxvii.  9  At  the  union  of  the  [neural]  chords  . .  a 
knot  or  ganglion  is  usually  formed,  and  an  alternate  succes- 
sion of  internodes  and  ganglions  commonly  follows  to  the 
end.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anitu.  Li/tyy  The  Polyzoary  is  plant- 
like,  erect,  calcareous,  dividing  dichotomously,  the  inter- 
nodes articulating  by  flexible  chitinous  bands.  1885  F. 
WAKNI:K  I'hys.  Expression  ix.  155  The  individual  bones  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb  are  termed  '  internodes '. 

t  Intemo'dial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next +  -AL.] 
=  INTERNODAL.  So  t  Intemo'dian  a. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Rcnmt's  Disp.  270  Its  root  extends  itself 
with  internodtan  genicles.  1658  SIR  T.  BROWSE  Gard. 
Cyrus  iii.  158  Tin:  intcrnudial  parts  of  Vegetables  ..  are 
contrived  with  more  uncertainty. 

ii  Interuodium  (intauij»-dii<m).  I'l. -ia.  Now 
rare.  [I..,  f.  inter  between  +  nciilus  knot;  cf.  in- 
tercohimnitim,  in/erhnn'iim.  etc. :  see  INTER-  3.] 
=  INTERNODE.  (erron.  A  joint.) 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  17  Nov.,  At  the  internodium  of  the 
transept  rises  y1'  cupola.  1664  POWER  Ex/>.  Pkiios.  i.  31 
The  Wasp-Locust  . .  hath  two  horns,  made  of  five  or  six 
internodiimi's  very  pretty  to  behold.  1681  tr.  \nilii  Kim. 
J/.</.  //"£.(.  Vucab.,  IntfritflJii,,  between  the  joynts  or 
knots,  as  the  spaces  in  a  ratoun  cane  between  the  joynts  or 


INTERNUCLEAB. 

knots.  1699  '  MisAUHlV  ILiJionr  l',ont  in  Harl.  Nisi. 
(1809)  II.  47  When  that  same  lophous  mass  shall  lotlge  in 
the  raternodia  of  your  Wbrahip's  U>n<^.  1856-8  W.  CLAKK 
I'an  tier  llswcifs  Zooi.  \.  83  Shaft  with  jointed  axis,  nodes 
h.imy  . .  internodia  stony. 

Internuclear  (-niw-kl/aj),  a.  Anat.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  a.  Situated  between  nuclei,  b.  Situ- 
ated between  the  two  nuclear  layers  of  the  retina. 

1878  A.  M.  HAMILTON  Xerv.  Dis.  274  The  internuclear 
spaces  were  filled  with  wavy  connective  tissue.  1881  Mi- 
VAHT  Cat  293  The  inter-granular,  or  internuclear  layer. 

tl'nternunce1.  Obs.  Also  -nonce,  [a.  F. 
intcrnoncc  <^i6-i7th  c.  in  llatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  in- 
ternuntiits  -nttncius):  see  INTERNUNCIUS.]  =Ix- 

TBBKDNOIO. 

1647  HAMMOND  Power  of  Keys  Jv.  100  He  was  call'd  .. 
Apostolus  also,  an  intercessor  or  internunce  betwixt  them. 
1661  EVELYN  Fitmifitgium  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  i.  217  The 
internunce  and  interpreter  of  prudence.  i686£-r/(W.  Doctr. 
CA,  Eng.  xxxiv,  Complaint  was  made  ..  first  to  the  Inter- 
nonce,  then  to  his  Holiness  himself.  [1847  DISRAELI  Tan- 
cred\\.  xi,  I  shall  make  a  representation  to  the  Internonce 
at  Stambool.] 

t  I'nternunce  -.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
nnntiuni  medium,  means :  see  prec.]  Medium  of 
intercommunication. 

1674  EVELYN  Naz'ig.  fy  C,  §  19  Intelligence  is  conveyM 
by  the  Inter-nunce  of  Pidgeons  trained  up  for  the  purpose. 

Interim iicial  (int&xnfrnp&l),  a.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]  Having  the  function  of  conveying  mes- 
sages between  two  parties,  etc. ;  used  Jig.  of  the 
nerves  as  the  organs  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  system. 

1845  TODD  &  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  205  The  threads  of 
fibrous  matter  which  pass  to  or  from  it  are  called  nerves. 
The  latter  are  internuncial  in  their  office.  1860  SPKS'CI-R 
Ess.,  Social  Org.  I.  305  In  the  simplest  organisms,  there  is 
no 'internuncial  apparatus '  as  Hunter  styled  the  nervous 
system.  1874  CAHPKSTKK  Mcnf.  Phys.  \.  ii.  §  44  {1879)  44 
A  Nervous  system,  whose  action  may  be  purely  inter- 
nuncial, — that  of  calling  forth  Muscular  movements  in  re- 
spondence  to  the  impressions  made  by  external  agencies. 

Inter mrnciary,  a.  rare.    [f.  L.  intermtnti-us    \ 
(see  below)  +  -ARY.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  inter- 
nuncio,  messenger,  or  interpreter. 

1847  Bla<:k-.i.<,  Mag*  LXI.  314  He  interlarded  his  inter- 
nunciary  discourse  with  a  continual  annotation  of  asides, 

Internunciate   (-ntrnfWt),  v.    rare-0,     [f. 


ppl.  stem  of  L.  internuntiarc  {-mtnciare)  to  send 
veen.]     intr.  To  convey 
messages  between  two  parties. 


messengers  to  and  fro  betwe 


1656  tli.ouNT  Glossogr.,  Internunciate^  to  go  tn  message 
between  two  parties. 

So  Internuncia'tion  (rare  —  0}  ;  Intermvncia- 
tory  a.,  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  messages. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Internnntiatlon,  a  going  or  sending  of  a 
message  between  several  parties.  1890  DAKYNS  Xenophon 
I.  p.  cxxi.  note,  All  these  internunciatory  stories  reveal  a 
Mile  of  Greek  character,  .which  I  hardly  know  how  to  name. 

t  Intermrnciess.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  IN- 
TERNUXCE*  or  INTEKNUXCIO  t-  -ESS.]  A  female  in- 
terauncio  or  messenger. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  140  Iris  that  had  place  Of  inter- 
nunciess  from  the  Gods. 

Internuncio  (intwnjrnjw).  Also  7  -tio.  [ad. 
It.  internunzio,  in  Florio  intermtntio  *  a  messenger 
that  goeth  betweene  man  and  man';  ad.  L.  inter- 
mint  ins  {-nuncius} :  see  next.] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties. 

1641  MILTON  Animadv.  xiii.  Wks.  (1851)  243  They  onely 
are  the  internuntios  or  tht  go-betweens  of  this  trim  devis'd 
mummery,  a  1656  USSHKK  Ann.  (16581  428  Thoas.. being 
sent  from  Rhodes  by  Dinon  to  Perseus  as  an  internuncio. 
1769  HL:RKE  Corr.  11844)  I-  196  Townshend  being  a  mutual 
friend,  and  having  been,  .an  internuncio  between  you. 

2.  An  official  representative  or  ambassador  of  the 
Pope  at  a  foreign  court  in  an  interval  during  which 
there  is  no  nuncio,  or  at  a  minor  court  to  which  no 
nuncio  is  sent. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  \\.  \\\.  204  The  Abbot  was  de- 
clard  Internuntio  to  Brussels.  1682  Nnvs /r.  France  37 
The  Old  resolute  Pope  sent  a  Courier  to  France  to  the  In- 
ternuntio with  a  Bull  of  Excommunication.  1705  /,,'«</. 
N'o.  4130/2  The  Pope's  Inter-Nuncio,  who  resides  at 
Brussels,  is  lately  come  hither.  1892  J.  MORRIS  Cat/t.  A"«,V- 
21  The  Internuncio  at  Brussels  wrote  to  the  Propaganda. 

3.  A  minister   representing  a  government,  csp. 
that  of  Austria,  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

1700 RVCAUT Hist.  Turks  III.  195 The  Polish  Inter-nuntio, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  had  been  kept  under 
restraint  at  Constantinople,  was  now  upon  exchange  for  a 
Turk  of  quality,  again  set  at  Liberty.  1815  T*oeddelV& 
Ran.  316  note,  The  Austrian  niinister  residing  at  the  Oth- 
man  Porte,  with  the  peculiar  title  of  '  Internuncio'. 

IIcucc  IntermrnciosMp,  the  office  or  function 
of  an  internuncio  or  go-between. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  6  Several  billets 
l>.\*>ed  between  us. .by  the  internuncioship  of  Dorcas. 

Illntermrncius.     [I-  in  mcd.  spelling,  for 

cI.L.  inlermtH(ins.  f.  inter  between  +  nuntius 
messcn  ger .  ]  —  prec.  I . 

1675  BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  .  "c<l  an 

Internitnciust  a  man  like  themselves,  who  mi 
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Internuptial  (intn.mr-pj.il  ,  „.  [f.  INTKR-  2 
or  -t  t  I..  tni/-/in'  nuptials,  marriage:  cf.  nuptial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  intermani: 

185OGROTK  GV.ra*  II.  Ivii.  VII.   T  ;7   A   <1U<U  !•  1       .il 

alleged  wrong  in  cases  of  internupti, 

2.  Intervening  between  two  marriages  or  married 
states. 

1885  F.  HALL  in  Nation  iN.  Y.)  XL.  257  i  Some  few  months 
of  his  inlet-nuptial  dis<_  1896  Edtn.  Rev.  July 

65  During  the  internuptial  period  .some  jmjgjil  can  be 
gained  into  the  character  of  Sheridan. 

t  Internu-ptials,  s/>.  pi.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec., 
after  nuptials.}  =INTEHM.\KHI.\(;I;  i  b. 

1654  H.  L'EsTKANGE  Clias.  I  (1655)  7,  I  have  heard  some 
lately  a>cribe  1  to  those  inter- 

nuptials,  and  feKh  that  irtful  stroke  of  divine  Justice,  .from 
his  marrying  a  Lady  of  mis-belief. 

Intel-oceanic  (i=ntW|?«|j|seTiik),  a.  [INTEU- 
4  b.]  Situated  between  oceans ;  connecting  two 
oceans,  as  a  strait  or  canal. 

1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet.,  Intcroccanic.  1856  Sat. 
Rev.  II.  651/1  Englishmen  ought  to  anticipate  the  difficulty 
by  insisting  on  due  security  for  the  Inter-Oceani 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Intcroceanic,  lying  between 
two  seas;  a  communication  connecting  two  ncean-* — as  a 
railway,  road,  etc.  1891  J.  WINSOR  Columbus  App.  573 
[They]  had  been  misled  by  the  broad  estuary  of  the  La 
Plata  to  think  that  it  was  really  an  inter-oceanic  passage. 

Interocular,  -olivary:  see  1s"a&-pref.  6. 

Interopercle  (i-'ntariopo'jk'l).  rare  —  ".  Angli- 
cized form  of  INTEROPERCDLUM. 

Interopercular  (taterj^pS-AMUU),  a.  Ich- 
thyol.  [f.  next  +  -AK  ;  cf.  opcrcular.]  Belonging 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  interoperculum ;  chiefly 
in  interopercnlar  /w«  =  lNTERorERcn.rM. 

1854  OWEN  Skcl.  fy  Teeth  in  Circ.  St.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  178 


. .  the  '  subopercular  ', . .  the  '  interopercular '.    1897  '  . 

in  Mary  Kingsley  It'.  Africa  700  Part  of  the  interopercular 

margin  is  spiny. 

II  Interoperculum  (i;nt3r|0paMki«l#m).  Ich- 
thyol.  [INTER-  2  b.]  One  of  the  four  bones  norm- 
ally forming  the  gill-cover,  esp.  in  teleostean  and 
ganoid  fishes ;  usually  situated  below  the  praeoper- 
cttlum,  and  partly  between  this  on  one  side  and  the 
operculum  and  suboperculum  on  the  other. 

1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1871  DARWIN  Dtic.  AfaiiW. 
xii.  10  The  male  has  its  mouth  and  interoperculum  fringed 
with  a  beard  of  stiff  hairs.  1888  ROLLKSTON  &  JACKSON 
A  nim.  Life  93  A  series  of  membrane  bones  well  developed 
in  Teleostei  and  Ganoidei  are  attached  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  hyomandibular  and  quadrate  bones.  These  are  the 
prac-operculum,  the  operculum,  the  sub-operculum,  and  the 
inter-operculum.  They  close  in  laterally  the  branchial  cavity. 

Interoptic,  -oscillate :  see  INTER-  6,  i  b. 

Interorbital  (intarifjubital),  a.  Anat.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  Situated  between  the  eye-sockets. 

1852  DANA  Crust.  1. 420  Front  abruptly  narrower  than  inter- 
orbital  breadth.  1859  R.F.BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  mJrnl.Geog. 
Sac.  XXIX.  314  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  rarely  flat,  though 
not  without  a  deepening  in  the  interorbital  portion,  and  the 
eyes  are  wide  apart.  1880  GUNTHER  Fislies  38  The  space 
across  the  forehead,  between  the  orbits,  is  called  the  inter- 
orbital space. 

Interosculant  (inta^-skif/lanl),  a.  [INTER- 
2a:  cf.  next.]  Interosculating ;  forming  a  con- 
necting link  (see  qnot.). 

1855  KINGSLEY  GlaiKus,  Peachia  hastata,  Belonging  to 
what  the  long-word-makers  call  an  '  interosculant '  group, 
— a  party  of  genera  and  species  which  connect  families 
scientifically  far  apart. 

luterosculate  (intarip^kWUt),  R  [f.  INTEB- 
i  b  +  OSCULATE,  f.  L.  osculare,  -an,  to  kiss.]  intr. 

a.  To  interpenetrate  or  inosculate  with  each  other. 

b.  To  form  a  connecting  link  between  two  groups 
(as  between  different  genera  or  species  of  animals 
or  plants). 


ALLEN  in  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Dec.  1/3  '  Sir  Nicholas  Lombard's 
set'  forms  a  well-marked  nucleus  in  the  interoscul.Uin.,' 
system  of  London  Society. 

'Interosculation  (initarrtskuu/'-Jan).  ["•  °' 
action  from  prec.]  The  action  or  fact  of  inter- 
osculating,  a.  Interpenetration  of  two  things  or 
sets  of  things ;  inosculation,  b.  Connexion  of  two 
things  (e.g.  distinct  species)  by  something  inter- 
mediate. 


lation  of  boulder-'ciay  with  aqueous  deposits  arc  explained 
by  the  relation  of  the  ice  to  the  surface  over  which  it  flowed. 

Interosseal  (intsrif 's/al),  a.  Anat.  [f.  as  next 
+  -AL.]   =next. 

1805   CAKUSLE   in   Phil.    Trans.   XCVI.    rr    Interossea! 
«hid)   close  the  rays.      1831    R.    KN..X    i 
I  Tlic  Inter.jsseal  Artery. .comes  from  the  posterior 
part  nf  On-  ulnar.  .and  i-.  al»a\'.-  ofeoroiderable  ~i/e. 

Interosseous   intsi  \nat.     [I.  l» 

TEK-  4  a  +  L.  os,  oss-  bone,  osse-us  l>oii> 
Cf.  mod.l..  intcrossei  pi.  the  intcro-icoiis  mtucles.] 
Situated  between  bones;  said ot  various  ligaments, 
muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels. 


INTEBPEL. 

1745  /'////.  Traits.  XLIII.  4< 
of  the  Oi  I'at'is.     1759 
.  .the  int-  •  .  is  Anat.  428 

front  of  ti 

i:tlt.    303 

'^.  interosseous  membrane  o 
bone  wi: 

Interpage  intojp^'-dg),!'.  [INTER-  i.]  tram. 
To  print  or  insert  on  intermediate  pages. 

1858     Slit.     A'(7'.      V.      -  ; 

I   with  the  nri^inali.     1880  -i.'/j.  H.CVIH  25  Dec. 

with  ;*n 

1   Kn^lish  translation      1888  It-id.  -24  Nov.  707/1 
(In  the  I): 
interp-iged  between  histories  and  tragedies. 

t  Iiiterpa'le,  v.  Obs.    [f.  INTER-  i  +  PALE  P.] 

1.  trans.    I'o  divide  by  pales,  as  in  Heraldiy;  to 

alternate  in  vertical  divisions. 

1553  HRFSDE  Q.  Cnrtiits  vi.  P  iij.  He  ware  upon  his  head 
a  lliadcine  of  purple,  imerpaled  with  white. 

2.  =  IMPALE  v.  2. 

a  1657  LOVKLACE  /,ttt-<w/a(i864)  10  Interpale  their  browes 
with  Nourishing  bayes. 

Interpapaey,  -papillary,  -parenchymal  : 
see  INTEH-  pref. 
Interparenthetical  (int3J]\xri'ii))e'tikal),  a. 

[f.  INTEU-  4  a  +  parenthesis,  after  parenthetical] 
Enclosed  within  parentheses.  So  Interparen- 
the'tically  adv.,  by  way  of  parcn  thesis. 

1852   S.MEDLEY   /..  Arntutcl  vi.   53  And  be  it  obsen'cd 
intcrparenthetically  that  we  use  the   theatrical   metaphor 
ailvisedly.    1877  lyor-MVll.  54  A  long  invu! 
thetical  sentence  which  may  be  comprehensible  on  paper 
requires  a  tremendous  etTurt  to  read  aloud. 

Interparietal  (-p&rai'ftU),  a.  (st>.)  Anat. 
[INTEK-  4  a.]  Situated  between  the  right  and  left 
parietal  bones  of  the  skull. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  254/2  The  interparietal  suture 

of  the  human  skull.    Ibid.  473/2  The  interparietal  bone,  is 

Jile  in  the  dogs.     1886  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Komiti 

and  others  consider  that  the  interparietat  bone  of  mammals 

I     is  represented  in  man  by  the  whole  of  the  upper  squamous 

and  non-cartilaginous  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

B.  sb.  The  interparietal  bone  ;    in  fishes,  '  the 

1    median  bone  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of 

the  skull,  now  generally  called   svpretccifital' 

(Cent.  £>tct.\ 

Interparlance,  -parlee,  -parley,  obs.  forms 

Of  ENTEIU'ARLANCE,  etc. 

1610  W.  FOLKINIJHAM  AH  of  Survey  H.  iii.  51  1!y  oppor- 
tunity for.  .intercourse  of  passage  for  Commerce,  and  inter- 
parlee  for  Converse. 

Interparliament,  -ary,  -paroxysmal  : 

INTER-  pref. 

t  Interpa'SS,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  entir-.  ptE. 
a.  OK.  cntrepasser  to  pass  ;  in  later  use  prob.  in- 
dependently f.  INTER-  i  +  PASS  v.]  intr.  To  pass 
between,  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

c  1450  Merlin  407  Gawein  hym  smote  in  emit 
though  the  helme  to  the  sculle.     1591  HOK 
luyt  Soc  )  265  Some  imbassages  hathe  mterpassed  ol  I 
years    more    abusivly  then    comodious.      i6»o    SHKLTON 
Quix.   IV.  xxxi.  242  Divers  Compliments..  did   mutually 
mterpass  between  Don  Alvaro  and  Don  Quixote. 
b.  To  come  to  pass  meanwhile. 

1613-18  DANIEL  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1621)  47  Many  skirmishe--, 
interpaised..but  in  the  end  a  treaty  of  peace  was  pro- 

PtUinterpassa-tion.  Obs.  rare-",  [n.  of  action 
from  INTERFASS  v  .  t,in  sense  '  to  pass  between  )  :  cf. 
()!•'.  attrepasst  '  interlaced'  (in  Godef.).] 

I7o«  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Interfassatimi  (among  Apothe- 
caries), the  stitching  of  Bags  at  certain  distances,  to  preve 
the  Drags  contained  therein  from  falling  together  in  a  heap. 

tlnterpau-SC.f.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  enter-.  J 
INTER-  i  +  PAUSE  v.]    intr.  To  pause  in  the  mids 
of  something. 

,534  MORE  Con,f.  agst.  Trit.  Wks.  1169/2  In  talkynge  so 
tone?  together  withoute  enterpausyng  betwene,  It*id., 
Manye  woordes.  .spoken,  .without  entery 

~ 


tl-nterpause 


" 


A  pause  between  or  in  the  course  of  something. 

ISM  DANIEL  07-.  »'<•«  v.  Ixxvi,  Giuing  an  interpause  t 
pridVand  spight,  Which  breath'd  but  to  break  out  with 

Sinterpave,  -peal,  -pectoral,  -peduncular : 
see  INTER-  pref. 

Interpel  (mt;»pe-l\  v.    Now  only  in  Sc.  L*W 
Also  4  eSterpele,  7  inter-pell  (-peal),     [ad.  I.. 
intcrpclla-re  to  interrupt  by  speaking,  f.  inter  \ 
tween  +fcllare,  secondary  form  ofpeOfrt  to  drive. 
Cf.  F.  iuterptller  (I4th  c.  in  Godel.  .] 

fl.  trans.  To  appeal  to  ;  to  petiu 

,38.  Wvi  LIK  T>eul.  xxv.  7  She  shal  enterpele  |\  u 
feliati!}  the  more  men  thur,  birth  |,.,S3  sche  sc  hal  axe  1 1,.: 
greeteremeninl.irthe].    1591  ''  '"'•    ±' 

interpel  God  contnuiallie,  be  impor- 

f 2.  To i'n ten  .-[leaking;  i 

in  on  or  disturb.   • 

]  mterpeU. 

,,,637  r,  \rnso*  V*d 

interpcll  that  r 

for  I  am  interpell  dl.y 


INTERPELLANT. 

many  businesses.     1647  H  "</  '•  '"•  **xi. 

;*_•  of  u*  began  to  interpcal  Old  Mnemon. 
:j    /.        j;r.  To  intercept,  cut  off,  prevent. 

17*1  A.    PLSNF.-,i.'iK   Hist.   Kluc   Blanket  77  ij;un.>  Inter- 

. 

them  •  1809  Erski>.  74  The 

must  be  also  made  at  the  bride's,  in  order  to 
interpe!  person*  from  contracting  with  her.  1856  Act  19  <y 
20  Viet.  c.  91  §  i  An  arrest  me  nt  executed  to  attach  the 
effects  of  a  debtor,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  person  out  of  Scot- 
land, ".id  to  have  interpelled  such  person  from 
original  creditor. 

Interpellant  (intaipe-lant).  [a.  K.  intcrpel- 
/<*«/,  pr.  pple.  of  intcrpelkr,  ad.  L.  intfrpelldre  : 
see  prec,]  One  who  addresses  an  interpellation 

in  the  French  or  other  foreign  Chamber). 

1869  Pall  Mall  G.  9  July  5  None  of  the  in  terpel  hints  are 
enemies  to  the  dynasty.  1899  Daily  Xews  13  July  5/6  The 
interpellant  In  to-day's  sitting  of  the  Reichstag. 

Interpellate  jntaipe-U't),  v.     [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  interpell-are  :  see  INTERPEL.] 

tl.  trans.  To  interrupt  (a  person)  in  speaking; 
hence,  to  break  in  on  or  interrupt  (a  process  or 
action).  Obs. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GabeVioncr's  Bk.  Pkystcke  302/1  Applye.. 
a  green  Oaken  leafe  theron,  and  that  will  interpellate  the 
resanalione  therof  as  longe  as  ther  is  an  ye  venoum  therin. 

2.  To  address  an  interpellation  to  (a  minister  in 
the  French  or  other  Chamber).  Also  al>sol. 

1874  LADV  HERBERT  tr.  Htibner's  Ramble  (1878)  II.  iv. 
329,  I  have  been  told  that  when  thus  interpellated,  these  . . 
have  not  always  refused  their  advice.  1885  La~v  Times 
28  Mar.  384/1  The  Government  will  be  interpellated  upon 
the  subject  at  an  early  date.  1898  Daily  AVzw  8  Sept.  5  '5 
M.  Mir  mart,  another  So-ialist,  will  interpellate  on  Colonel 
Henry's  suicide. 

t  Interpellate,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
inUrpeilat-ust  pa.  pple.  of  intcrpellare :  see  IN- 
TERPEL.] Appealed  to ;  interrupted. 

1447  BOKKNHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  161  Cryst,  wych  iu^e 
was  interpellat,.  .ageynys  hyr  sustrys  acusacyonn  He  fonde 
a  resonable  excusacyoun.  1604  R.  CAWDREV  Tafyle  Alph.t 
Interpellate  i  disturbed,  hindered. 

Interpellation  (fcntaipe^-Jsm).    [ad.  L. ;«- 

terpelldtion-em^  n.  of  action  from  interpellate:  see 
INTEUPEL.  The  English  uses  became  obsolete 
before  1700  ;  it  has  been  re-introduced  from  Fr.  in 
sense  5  in  the  igthc.]  The  action  of  interpellating 
or  of  interrupting  by  question  or  appeal. 

fl.  The  action  of  appealing  to  or  entreating; 
pleading,  intercession.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  243  Makyng  ..  inter- 
pellacyon  &  pletynge  for  vs  before  y*  father  of  heuen.  1542 
BECON  Patkw.  Prayer  in  Early  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  169 
By  the  importunity  of  her  interpellation  and  hearty  request, 
1612  AINSWORTH  Annot.  Ps.  iv.  2  Appeale,  interpellation  or 
intercession.  1650  JER.  TAYLOR  Holy  Living  <y  Dying  n. 
ii.  §  4  (1870)  348  For  whose  interest  the  Spirit  makes  inter- 
pellations  with  groans  and  sighs  unutterable,  a  1670  HACKET 
Cent,  Serm.  (1675)  1012  The  personal  complaint  of  the  Souls 
under  the  Altar,  and  not  the  interpellation  of  their  injuries. 

t  2.  A  summons,  citation.   Obs. 

*599  FENTON  Guicciara.  in.  140  To  put  the  Duke  of  Myllan 
in  contumacie,  it  were  necessarie  to  haue  interpellation. 
1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  180  In  all  Extra-judicial  Acts,  one 
Citation,  Monition,  or  Extra-judicial  Interpellation  is  suffi- 
cient. 

t  3.  The  action  of  breaking  in  upon  with  speech 
or  otherwise  ;  interruption.  Obs. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi.  §  33.  490  The  Arch- 
bishop had  enjoyed  the  same  for  a  long  time,  without  inter- 
pellation or  disturbance.  1640  BP.  HALL  Episc.  Ep.  Ded. 
5,  I  had  need  to  crave  pardon  of  your  Majestic  for  the  bold- 
nesse  of  this  interpellation.  1647  H.  MOKE  Song  cf  Soul  \. 
n.  xliv,  Good  -Sir,  I  crave  pardon  If  so  I  chance  to  break 
that  golden  twist  You  spin,  by  rude  interpellation.  1668 
—  Div.  Dial.  n.  x.  (1713)  113  So  frequent  and  palpable 
Interpellations  in  humane  affairs  would  take  away  th' 
fulness  of  both.  1829  LANDOR  Wks.  '1846)  II.  23/2  Such 
writers  have  confined  their  view,  .to  . .  sophistic  reasonings, 
and  sarcastic  interpellations.  1834  [see  INTERLOCATION  i]. 

4.  Sc.  Law,  Prevention,  hindrance.     Cf.  INTEK- 
PEL  3. 

1814  Ait  51  Geo.  Iff,  c.  137  §  3  margin,  Arrest  men  ts  at 
Market  Cross,  &c.  no  sufficient  interpellation. 

5.  The  action  of  interrupting  the  order  of  the  day 
(in  the  French  or  other  foreign  legislative  Chamber) 
by  asking  from  a  Minister  an  explanation  of  some 
matter  belonging  to  his  department. 

It  may  lead  to  a  debate  and  division,  and  thus  answers 
both  to  'asking  a  question'  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  a  '  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House' 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  urgency. 

1837  CARLYLb  Fr.  RK:  I.  in.  iii,  He  is  standing  at  bay  : 
alone  ;  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  questions,  interpella- 
Mtions.  1861  Sat.  A'er.  22  June,  The  last  in- 
i  in  this  way  is  the  word  '  interpellation  '.  When  an 
ition  member  ofa  foreign  Parliament  asks  a  question 
of  a  Minister,  he  is  «=aid  to  '  put  an  interpellation'.  1867 
Mom.  Star  28  Jan.,  If  you  put  a  question  m  the  Housu  uf 
Commons  you  cannot  have  a  debate.  But  an  '  interpella- 
tion'  is  really  equivalent  to  our  'motion1.  It  always  opens 
Wl(b  usually  leads  to  a  long  debate. 

l893  >  Feb.  99/3  The  interpellations  already 

announced  are  num-  : 

Interpellate^    intaipeUi-taj).     [a.   I.,  inter- 
pclldtor,  agcnt-n.  hominterfxHare:  see  I.NTKKI 
One  who  interpellates  :  f  a.   An  interrupter  (obs.). 
b.  One  win)  ,1'Mresses  an  interpellation. 

1613  CotKERAM,  Intcrftllator,  which  interrupts.    1859  Sat. 
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Rev.  VIII.  568/1  The  Cabinet  is  enj  •  m  the 

awkward  interruptions  of  Parliamentary  intL'ij».-lLUur:-.  1881 
7W/v  AVtcj  6  Nov.  5  5  Rumours  circulated  by  extreme 
Radical  journals  that  he  was  only  a  complaisant  interpel- 
lator. 

t  Interpe'nd,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  INTER-  i 

*  PEN  f.1  pa.  pple.  ftnncJ,  pcn'ii,  pent).]  Shut 
in,  confined,  or  enclosed  between. 

1611  G.  SANUI  I  .  'r-/,;"i  JM.  iv.  (1626)  76  Thus,  while  they 
[the  Meneides]  comers  seeke,  thin  films  extend  From  lightned 
lirn-s  with  small  beams  inter-pend  {tcniti-sijue  irithiditnt  l'r-a- 
L  <:.-,/  pan*}.  [The  '  small  beams'  are  the  long  slender  meta- 
carpal  bones  between  which  the  '  thin  film  '  ofa  bat's  wing 
is  stretched.] 

Interpe-ndent,  «.  v^       [INTER-  a  a.] 
1 1.  Hanging  between  two  things,  courses,  etc. ; 
hesitant,  undecided.  Obs.  rare. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  12.  2/2,  I  am  still  interpendent. 

2.  =!NTEBDEPENDENT.  rare. 

1855  HAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  57  Interpendent  harmonies  of 
song. 

t  B.  it.  One  who  hangs  between ;  one  who 
belongs  to  neither  of  two  parties.  (In  quot.  with 
play  on  Independent.')  Obs. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  37,  I  am  neither  Presbyterian, 
nor  plebsbyterian,  but  an  Interpendent. 

Interpe'netrable,  a.  [INTEU-  2  a.]  Capable 
of  mutual  penetration. 

1860  J.  YOUNG  Pror.  Reason  74  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  these  qualities  should  be  interpenetrable  or  con- 
vertlble. 

Iiiterpenetrant  (intajpe-n/trant),  a.  [f.  IN- 
TER- 3  a  +  L.  penctrant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  penetrate 
to  penetrate.]  Interpenetrating. 

1839  BAILEY  Festus  vi.  (1852)  81  With  these  . .  I  mix  and 
serve  All  with  each  order  interpenetrant.  1881  L.  FLETCHER 
in  Natrtnr  XXV.  49/2  The  twin  plane  of  the  two  interpene- 
trant tetrahedra. 

Interpenetrate  (.intaape-nftrc't),  v.  [IN- 
TER- i.] 

1.  trans.  To  penetrate  between  the  parts  or  par- 
ticles of  (anything)  ;  to  penetrate  thoroughly ;  to 
pass  through  and  through,  permeate,  pervade. 

1818  SHELLEY  Eugan.  Hills  311  Living  things  . .  And  my 
spirit  . .  Interpenetrated  lie  By  the  glory  of  the  sky.  i8a$ 
COLERIDGE  Statesm.  Man.  (1858)  I.  App.  B.  458  It  follows, 
that  reason  . .  must  be  interpenetrated  by  a  power,  that  re- 
presents the  concentration  of  all  in  each.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  59  The  water  is  everywhere  interpene- 
trated by  air,  which  the  fishes  breathe.  1872  Hux LEY  Phy s. 
vi.  144  The  food.. thus  becomes  interpenetrated  ..  with  the 
salivary  fluid.  1883  Content}.  Rev.  Nov.  645  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Arabs,  and  Levantines  interpenetrating  the  country. 
b.  intr. 

1879  D.  M.  WALLACE  Australas.  xiv.  269  Owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  sea  which  interpenetrates  among  the 
islands. 

2.  intr.  To  penetrate  each  other ;    to  unite  or 
mingle  by  mutual  penetration. 

180^-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1850)  I.  xiii.  119  Law  and 
religion  thus  interpenetrating  neutralized  each  other.  1820 
SHELLEY  I'is.  of  Sea  120  At  one  gale  They  encounter,  but 
interpenetrate.  1870  BALUW.  BROWN  Eccl.  Truth  278  No 
order  keeps  to  itself,  they  all  interlock  and  interpenetrate. 
b.  trans.  To  penetrate  reciprocally. 

1843  TRKNCH  Fire  Serrtl.  Cambr.  43  Sin  and  suffering  do 
ever  interpenetrate  one  another.  1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets 
ii.  61  The  influence  of  love  and  harmony  kept  the  elements 
joined  and  interpenetrated.  1875  CROLL  Climate  ty  T.  xiii. 
219  The  polar  current  and  the  Gulf-stream  are  mutually 
interpenetrated.  1884  Expositor  Jan.  18  Two  main  spheres 
of  thought  . .  overlapping  and  interpenetrating  each  other.. 

3.  Arch,  {trans,  and  intr.')    To  appear  as  if  pene- 
trating or  passing  through  a  moulding,  etc.     See 
INTERPENETRATION  3. 

1840  WILLIS  in  Gwilt  Archil,  (1876)  933  Knobs  . .  which 
really  represent  the  Gothic  base  of  a  square  mullion  on  the 
same  plinth  with  the  hollow  chamfered  mullion,  and  inter- 
penetrating with  it.     1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist,  fy  Pof.  xxx. 
(ed.  3)  451  Their  shafts  interpenetrating  the  mouldings  of 
the  panels  and  tracery. 

Hence  Interpenetrating  ///.  a. 

1873  SYMONDS  Grk.  Poets  xii.  409  They  blend  and  mingle 

in  a  concord  of  separate  yet  interpenetrating  beauties.    1888 

Spectator  22  Sept.    I2'y2   The   extreme   complexity  of  the 

It  interpenetrating  sy.-,tems  of  law  under  which  the 

American  citizen  lives  makes  him  a  slave  to  lawyers. 

Interpenetrate    intDipe •nrtrtrt\  ///.  <?.    [f. 

INTER-  I  b  +  L.  penetrat-us  penetrated.]  Interpene- 
trated. (Const,  as  pa.  pple.) 

1877  r!i.A<  KIE  Il'ise  Men  303  That  true  world  above  .. 
Peopled  with  stars,  and  interpenetrate  By  native  glory. 

Interpenetration  .intaapen/W-Jan).  [IN- 
TER- 2  a.]  The  action  of  interpenetrating  or  fact 
of  being  interpenetrated. 

1.  The  action  of  penetrating  between  or  among ; 
the  passing  through  and  through  ;  deep  or  thorough 
penetration. 

n  1811  SHELLEY  Ess.  f,  Lett..  De/.  Poetry  \.  iCamelotl  35  It 
i.^  .  ihe  interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature  through  our 
own.  1875  MAINE  Hist.  lust.  ii.  58  There  ha-,  certainly 
been  nothing  like  an  intimate  interpenetration  of  :ti 
Irish  law  by  Christian  principle.  1880  A.  K.  WALLA'  i:  1st. 
Life  i.  ix.  184  The  interpenetration  of  the  sea  into  any  part 
of  the  great  continents. 

2.  Mutual  penetration ;  diffusion  of  each  through 
the  other. 

1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  t-AA)  III.  150  That  nni'in  and 
interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  which 
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inu.st  ever  pcrv;ulo  all  works  of  decided  genius  and  true 
science.  1857  KINGSLEY  Misc.,  Gt.  Cities  II.  339  A  com- 
plete interpenetration  of  city  and  of  country.  1877  I,r 
i  l:.lcni.  (Av/.  ,\vi.(i879)  T58  Regions  or  zone-,  in  latitude 
..shade  insensibly  im  '  by  interpenetration. 

3.  Arch.  The  intersection  of  two  forms ;  spec,  an 
independent  continuation  of  mouldings  or  other 
members  past  their  intersection,  so  that  the  identity 
ofa  member  is  preserved  after  it  haspartlycoincided 
with  another  or  has  been  altogether  swallowed 
up  in  it. 

1840  WILLIS  in  Gwilt  Arckit.  (1876)  933  In  many  Flam- 
boyant examples,  small  knobs  and  projections  may  be 
observed,  and  on  a  superficial  view  might  pass  for  mere 
unmeaning  ornaments,  but  will  be  fuund  explicable  upon  thii 
system  of  interpenetration.  1848  T.  RICKMAS  ArJiit.  App. 
p.  Iviii,  It  has  also  the  interpenetration  of  mouldings.  1879 
SIR  G.  SCOTT Lcct.  Archil.  1.53  The  groined  or  intersecting 
vault  formed  by  the  interpenetration  of  two  demi-cj  Hnclers. 

Interpenetrative  (intaape-n/trt-itiv),  a.  [IN- 
TER- 2  a.]  Intimately  or  reciprocally  penetrative. 

1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  I'.  (1861)  175  Such  a  mutually 
interpenetrative  consciousness  there  was  between  the  father 
and  the  old  physician.     1875  G.  MACDONALD  St.  Gt' 
St.  J//V/i<w/ (1878)  47  The  interpenetrative  power  of  feeling. 

Hence  Interpe'netratively  </<•/;-. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  R em.  (1839)  IV.  197  The  philosophic 
principle,  that  can  only  act  immediately,  that  is  inteipene- 
tratively,  as  two  globules  of  quicksilver,  and  co-adunati\ely. 

Interpersonal,  -pervade,  -petalary,  -pe- 
taloid :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interpetiolar  (iniwpe-tWIii),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
INTER-  4  a  +  PETIOLE:  see  PETIOLAS.]  Situated 
between  petioles,  or  between  a  petiole  and  the 
axis.  Also  Interpe'tiolary  a. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  50  Leaves  opposite,  .with 
interpetiolar  stipule.  Ibid.  203  The  interpetiolary  stipules 
and  seeds  of  Rubiaceae.  i843/V««yC>Y/.  XXV.  4-1  'i  The 
umbels  of  small  flowers  interpetiolar  or  disposed  alternately 
along  a  common  pedicle. 

Interphalangeal,  -piece  :  see  INTER-  6,  2  b. 

InterpilasterCi^tajpilx-stsj).  Arch.  [INTER- 
3.]  The  space  between  two  pilasters. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  513  Unless  there  should 
be  imposts,  or  continued  cornices,  in  the  inter-pilasters.  1859 
\V.  11.  GREGORY  Egypt  II.  361  With  a  square  window  in 
every  third  Interpilaster. 

So  Interpila'steringr  $b.  (in  same  sense). 

1828  ELMES  Metrof.  Imj>rov.  102  To  accommodate  them 
[pilasters]  and  their  interpilasterings,  to  the  openings  of  the 
windows. 

t  Interpla'ce,  v.  Obs.  [INTER-  i  a,  b.]  trans. 
a.  To  place  between  or  in  the  midst  of;  to  insert, 
interpose,  b.  To  place  between  each  other  or 
alternately.  (Only  \npass.} 

1548  GEST  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  i.  (1840) 
132  Here  am  I  demaunded  wether  I  suppose  the  Epystell 
and  Gospell  interplaced  in  the  Masse  to  be  godly. -or  no. 
1609  DANIEL  Cir.  Wars  vn.  liv,  The  I'uwre  of  Lurds  (thus 
inter-plact  Betwixt  the  height  of  Princes,  and  the  State). 
1650  FULLBl  f'isgak  in.  iv.  32^  Besides  these  gates,  Jeru- 
salem was  beautified  and  fortified  with  many  towers  pro- 
portionably  interplaced.  1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  127 
Solitude  and  company  are  to  have  their  turns,  and  to  be 
interplaced. 

Hence  Interplaced///.fl.;  Interplacing  vbl. s/>. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  8  b,  A  Gem.  .hath  his  best  beauti- 
fying in  the  varietie  and  interpladng  of  colours.  1599 
MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet.,  Trawonttir,  to  be  hidden  by  the  inter- 
placing  or  comming  betweene  of  some  hill  or  mountains. 
1603  DANIEL  Fant-gyr,  Wks.  (1717)  339  Strength  . .  to  stand 
Against  all  th'  interplac'd  Respxjndences  Of  Coml>in:t' 

Interplait  (intsiplae-t),  v.  Also  -plat.  [IN- 
TER-i  b.J  tratis.  To  plait  together;  to  intertwine, 
interweave;  to  intermix  in  plaits  "with.  Hence 
Interplaited  ///.  a. 

i8za  BEWICK  Mem.  n  The  whins  on  each  side  drawn  to- 
gether  to  grow  interplatted  at  the  tops  so  as  to  form  an 
arched  kind  of  roof.  1884  Casscll's  FaM.  fttag.  Apr.  311/2 
On  the  shoulders  a  small  interplaitcd  chenille  cape.  1886 
W.  J.  TI.XKI -R  /f.  /•,'/<>-,>/<•  22  4  The  long  thick  plaits  of  raven- 
black  glossy  hair  ..wore  prettily  inter-plaited  with  coloured 
ribbons. 

Interplanetary  (,-plarntHaii),  a,  [INTEK- 
40.]  Situated  between  the  planets. 

n  1691  I'OYI.E  Hist.  Air  {1692)  i  The  air.  .is  different  fruni 
the  itther  (or  vacuum!  in  the.. interplanetary  spaces.  1842 
GROVE  Corr.  Pkys.  Forces  (1874)  124  Unless  the  matter  or 
ether  in  the  interplanetary  nitely  elastic.  1880 

HAUGHTON  /Vir>\  Geog.  i.  5  Meteoric  stones,  which  enter 
the  earth's  atmosphere  from  the  interplanetary  spaces. 

Interplat,  variant  of  LVTKKPLAIT. 

Interplay  ti-ntajpl^'  tsb.  [INTER-  2n.]  Re- 
ciprocal play,  free  interaction;  mutual  operation 
of  two  things  or  agents  in  influencing  each  other's 
action  or  character. 

i86z  DANA  Man.  Geol.  45  The  two  [series  of  winds]  pa» 
into  one  another  in  mutual  interplay.     1870  I,oui.i  \.Anion% 
my  Bks.  Ser.  i.  ^1873)  343  That  interplay  of  pi 
acter  which  makes  Shakespeare   more   real  ..  than   other 
dramatists.     18850X000  Myths  ^  7V.  n.  xii.  928  Kxpl. mo- 
tion of  the  operations  of  nature  was  impossible  ulii! 
had  no . .  knowledge  of  the  interplay  of  \\^ 

So  Interplay  v.   intr.,  to  exert  mutual  influence. 

1890  Amer.  Missionary  iN.V.)  Dec.  403  Let  !• 
stitutions  advance  together,  play  and  interplay  upun 
within  each  other. 

tXat4KplM.04f.rwr.  [INTER-  2  b.]  A  dila- 
tory plea. 
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1631  liBAiHU.MT  H'hiwzifSi  Under  she  ri(fc^<)  \o  intcrplta 
nor  demurrewitl  ser\t;;  he  must  timely  prevent  the  occasion 

. .  and  niaku  the  undersheriffc  his  friend.  a.  1641  Ilr. 
MOUNTAGU  Acts*  Mon,  11642^279  Without  admitting  intL-i- 
plea  of  consideration. 

Interplead  (intaaplrd  ,  v.  Also  6-7  enter- 
plQva)de.  [ad.  AF.  enterpleder  —  F.  (/Y/;/;v- 
plaidcr:  see  INTER-  i  a,  b  and  PLEAD  z;.] 

1.   intr.  In  Law :  To  litigate  with  each  other  in 
order  to  determine  some  point  in  dispute  in  which 
a  third  party  is  concerned. 
.  E»3S7  F«t*  AW/  30  F.div.  Ill,  Hilary  (1585)  5  b,  A  certein 


e  uiaye  make  liuerie,  they  therefore  muate  firste  enter- 
plede,  and  when  by  enterpleder  the  priuitie  of  the  bloode  is 
tiu'it  heetweene  them,  then  his  highnesse  oughtc  to  make 
tin:  liuerye  to  him  lhat  is  tryed  to  bee  the  nexte  heirc. 
1670  JJi.ouNT  Law  Diet.)  Enterplede.  signifies  to  discuss 
or  try  a  Point  incidentally  falling  out,  before  the  Principal 
Cause  can  be  determined.  1768  [see  INTERPLEADER  ']•  1848 
WHARTON  Laiv  Lex.  s.  v.  Interpleader,  The  ordinary  decree 
is,  that  the  defendants  do  interplead,  and  the  plaintiff  then 
withdraws  from  the  suit. 

1 2.  trans.  To  plead  or  allege  in  excuse  or  de- 
fence ;  to  raise  as  a  plea.  Obs. 

»594  [see  INTKKPLEADING  below],  1716  M.  DAVIES^//W«. 
Brit.  II.  245  So  that  for  bewilder'd  Arians  to  interplead 
theirnear  related  Sabellian  Labyrinths,  is  but  the  despairing 
shifts  of  wilful  obstinacy  and  reprobate  ignorance. 

Hence  Interplea'ding  vbl.  sb. 

1594  NASHE  Urtfort.  Trav.  28  No  interpleading  was  there 
of  opposite  occasions,  but  backe  I  must  returne.     1613  SIR 
H.  FINCH  Law  11636)  335  In  euery  enterpleading,  an  office 
must  bee  found  for  both.  And  if  one  be  found  heire  of  full 
age,  and  after  another  within  age,  the  enterpleading  shall 
nut  >tay  till  the  full  age  of  the  second,  because  the  other  was 
found  heiru  hrst.     1837  £<D.  COTTKNHAM  in  Mylne  &  Craig 
Rep.   II.   Ji  That  rule,  if  in  favour  of  the  interpleading, 
would  not  be  decisive.     Ibid.  22  Sir  John  Leach  . .  refused 
an  injunction  in  an  interpleading  suit  by  a  broker. 

Interpleader  L  i.intaiplrdaj).  Law.  Also  6-7 
euterple(a)der,  7  interpleder.  [a.  AF.  enter- 
pleder (see  prec.),  inf.  used  subst]  A  suit  pleaded 
bet  ween  two  parties  to  determine  a  matter  of  dlaim 
or  right,  on  which  the  action  of  a  third  party 
depends,  esp.  to  determine  to  which  of  them  livery 
or  payment  ought  to  be  made. 

[1516  FITZHERB.  La  Grande  Abridgent.  226  b,  Le  title 
de  enterpleder.]  1567  [see  INTERPLEAD  ij.  1607  COWELL 
[ntcrpr.y  Enterpledo;  1668  HALE  Pref.  Rolle's  Abridge. 
5  Garnishment  and  Interpleder  were  large  titles  at  Common 
Law,  but  now  much  out  of  use.  1768  HLACKSTONE  Connn. 
III.  xxvii.  448  There  is  likewise  a  bill  of  interpleader; 
where  a  person  who  o\ves  a  debt  or  rent  to  one  of  the  parties 
in  suit,  but,  till  the  determination  of  it,  he  knows  not  to 
which,  desires  that  they  may  interplead,  that  he  may  be 
h.ifc  in  the  payment.  1831  Act  1^-2  Will.  IVt  c.  58  A  suit 
in  equity,  .usually  called  a  bill  of  interpleader. 

I),  attrib.)  as  interpleader  act.  case.,  issue,  order. 

1848  WHAKION  Law  Lex.  s.v.,  Interpleader  act,  i  ^  j 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  58.  1883  Ibid.  (ed.  7)  428/1  Appeals  in  inter- 
pleader cases.  1857  KKKR  Rlackstonc  III.  x.v.  322  He  may 
•  apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge  for  relief  under  the  statute 
i  &  j  Will.  IV.  c.  58,  called  the  Interpleader  Act.  Ibid. 
\xvi.  (54  If  both  parties  appear,  an  interpleader  issue,  to  try 
the  right  of  property,  is  directed. 

Interpleader-,  [f.  INTEKPLEAD  v.  +  -EK1.] 
One  who  interpleads. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  later  Diets.  [But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  word  is  more  than  a  dictionary  assumption  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  prec.] 

Interpledge :  see  INTER- /«/!  i  b. 

Interpleural  (intaiplu»Tal),  a.  Anal.  [f. 
INTER-  4 a  +  Gr.  -rr\(vpa  ribs,  side:  see  PLEUKAL.] 
Situated  between  the  pleura  of  the  right  and  left 
lungs ;  as  interpleural  space. 

1879  HOLIU-:N  An,it.  (ed.  4)  122  A  space  is  left  between 
them  [the  right  and  left  pleurae]  extending  from  the  sternum 
to  the  spine.  ..  This  interval  is  called  by  anatomists  the 
interpleural  space. 

t  Interpley,  -ply,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [i.  INTER- 
i  +pttyj  PLKA  7,'.]  intr.  =  INTERPLEAD  i. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  /<'al>tes  (D0&  Schdp  fy  Wolf)  45  (Bann. 
MS.i  Hit:  law  say  is  it  is  rycht  perelouss  Till  interply  [.l/.S". 
/far!.  Till  enter  in  pley]  befoir  a  juge  suspect. 

Interplicate  (intauplik^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl. 
stem  of  L.  interplicart  ^Statins),  f.  inter  between 

+  plicare  to  fold  :  of.  implicate,  etc.]  trans.  To 
fold  between  or  together  ;  to  interfold.  Hence 
Inte-rplicated///.  a.  ;  also  f  Interplica  tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Interplicate,  Ip  fold  vp  betweeno.  1658 
PHILLIPS,  Intcrpltcation,  a  folding  between.  1884  H.  D. 
TRAILL  AVrv  Lucia*  192  Coil  by  coil  he  will  unroll  the  in- 
terpHcated  mass. 

Interplight:  see  INTER-/;-*/,  i  b. 

t  I'nterpoint,^'.  Obs.  rare-  l.    [INTEK-  2  b.] 

A  point  or  *  stop'  inserted  between  words. 

1684  N.  S.  <  'rit.  /•;«,;.  Kdit.  Killc  xv.  147  The  novelty  of 
points,  errors,  interpoints,  and  the  addition  of  Vowels  and 

[in  Hebrew  Bibles]. 
Interpoilit    (inta-ipoi'nt),   v.      [INTKK-    i  a.] 

a.  trans.  To  put  a  point  or  points  between  (\\  < 

to  interpunctuate ;  to  furnish  (writing,  etc.)  with 
points  between  the  words,  to  punctuate.  Al 

b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  insert  a  point  or  points. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  Wars  n.  Ixxxvn,  Her  hart  commands 
her  words  should  pass  out  first,  And  then  her  sighes  should 
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intil|»iiut  her  words.      1635   HKYVMK.I,    Hi,;,,,,  It.   111.442 
Their  w.  |0   bcarc 

A  Double  sence.     1660  H.  M 

is  no  evasion  lioni  this  interpretaUi  l;..iuui- 

pointing  betwixt  (/  say  unto  :  1897  •s"< 

Ihter|."inted  I'.raille  [Type  f. 

Interpolable  (ints-jj.,  lai.'l  ,  ,;.  [f.  I.,  intcr- 
foliirc  to  I.N TEKI'ULATE  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being 
interpolated  ;  suitable  for  interpolation. 

n  1871  DE  MORGAN  cited  in  OGILVIE  lAnnandalc)  Suppl. 

Interpolar  C-p»u'lai),  a.(s/>.)  [INTEU-.^.]  Situ- 
ated between  the  poles  (of  a  galvanic  battery,  ctc.\ 

1870  R.  M.  KEKGUSON  Eltctr.  115  If  interruption 
in  the  interpolnr  wire.  1896  AUbntt's  Syst.  Mat.  I.  351 
Some  of  the  results. .may  be  due  to  interpolar  electrolytic- 
actions  in  the  tissues  traversed  by  the  current.  1808  I'. 
MANSON  Trop.  Dis.  viii.  147  The  extremities  [of  tin:  plague 
bacillus]  taking  on  a  deeper  colour  than  the  interpolar  part. 
b.  as  sb.  An  interpolar  wire. 

1882  MINCHIN  Utlipl.  Kineitiat,  222  In  the  case  of  linear 
flow  in  an  interpolar  between  two  points. 

Interpolary  (intaMpolari),  a.  Math.  [f.  I.\- 
TEKPOL-ATE  v.  +  -AKT  1.]  Pertaining  to  interpola- 
tion. 1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Interpolate,  ppl-  a-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
polat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  interpolare :  see  next.]  In- 
terpolated, a.  Interrupted,  intermittent,  b.  Added 
surreptitiously ;  inserted. 

With  earliest  quots.  cf.  INTERPOLATE  v.  5  and  obs.  F. 
'ntcfpolf'c  (Godef.). 

1547  BOORUE  Brm.  Health  cxxxvii.  50  b,  A  sj'inple  inter- 
polate fever  doth  infest  a  man  ones  a  day.  A  doble  inter- 
polate fever  doth  infest  a  man  twyse  a  day.  1653  A.  WILSON 
Jos.  /,  125  In  the  interpolate  Fits  of  Agues.  1651  BAXTER 
Inf.  Baft.  155  Though  the  place  be  most  express  for  Infant 
ISaptism,  and  the  Book  ancient,  yet  it  is  either  spurious  or 
interpolate.  1669  Addr.  Iwpcfttl  yng.  Gentry  Eng.  23  On 

Eubhck  [affairs],  their  interpolate  jealousies  . .  every  where 
ring  in  growing  discontents  and  murmurings. 

Interpolate  (into-jpJk't),  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  interpolare  to  furbish  up,  to  alter,  f.  inter  (IN- 
TER- i  a)  +  -polare,  related  to  polire  to  POLISH.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  polish  or  furbish  up ;  to  put  a  fresh 
gloss  on.  Obs.  rare. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Interpolate,  to  polish.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Interpolate  (properly  to  bring  old  things  to 
a  new  form),  to  new  vamp, . .  to  alter  or  falsify  an  < 

2.  To  alter  or  enlarge  (a  book  or  writing)  by 
insertion  of  new  matter;  esp.  to  tamper  with  by 
making  insertions  which  create  false  impressions 
as  to  the  date  or  character  of  the  work  in  question. 

i6i»  SELDEN  fllustr.  Draytotis  Poly-olb.  xi.  (R.),  You 
admit  Cassar's  copy  to  be  therein  not  interpolated.  « 1661 
FULLER  ll'artkies,  Cornwall  [.  (1662)  211  A  Manuscript  of  Sir 
Ralph  Hoptons  . .  interpolated  with  his  own  hand.  1709 
Phil.  Tram.  XXVI.  398  They  had  no  more  Allowance  to 
alter  them  than  they  had  to  alter  and  interpolate  the  Text 
of  the  Author  himself.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Agfs  I.  viii. 
258  The  poem  of  Beowulf,  .has  been  much  interpolated  by 
Christian  transcribers.  1873  CLARK  &  WRIGHT  M^bi-tk 
(Clar.  Press  ed.)  p.  xii,  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
play  was  interpolated  after  Shakspeare's  death. 

b.  trans/.  To  adulterate,  temper,  or  modify,  by 
new  or  foreign  additions. 

1834  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI.  69  It  was  judged  sufficient 
to  interpolate,  as  it  were,  the  hostile  people  by  colonizations 
from  Rome.  1862  LVTTON  Str.  Story  I.  212  The  strange 
notions  with  which  he  was  apt  to  interpolate  the  doctrines 
of  practical  philosophy. 

3.  To  introduce  (words  or  passages)  into  a  pro 
existing  writing ;   esp.  to   insert  (spurious  matter) 
in  a  genuine  work  without  note  or  warning. 

1040  BP.  HALL  Episc.  n.  xi.  157  Words  which  no  Vedelius 
can  i  arp  at  as  interpolated.  1699  UKNII.I  v  1'hul.  Introcl. 
2_>  The  same  Person  has  interpolated  four  Passages  more. 
1791  Bos\\  ELL  Johns'iit  an.  1751,  In  these  he  [Lauder]  inter- 
polated some  fragments  of  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that 
poem.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.S.  II.  xxx.  243  It  inter- 
polated into  the  statute-book  the  exclusion  of  papists  from 
the  established  equality. 

b.  transf.  To  insert  or  introduce  (something 
additional  or  different)  between  other  things,  or  in 
a  series ;  to  intercalate. 

i8oi-iz  I'.EN-i  MAM  Ration.  E-'id.  Wks.  1^43  VI.  237  You 
may.  .oblige  me  to  interpolate  a  number,  .of  intermediate 

causes.       1837   WllEWKLL    /list.   iM/IICt.  SC.    (1857)   I.   IO1    By 

interpolating  a  month  of  30  days.     1839  MURCHISON  Xiltir. 
Syst.  i.  iii.  28  A  great  thickness  of  sandstone  i-  lli 
polated  between  the  magnesian  limestone  and  the  carbon- 
iferous .strata.     1843  MILL  Logic  ill.  xii.  §  3   Futuie  ex- 
perience may.  .interpolate  another  link. 

4.  /;//;-.  or  absol.  To  make  insertions  or  inter- 
polations. 

1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  II.  107  Criticks  in  Classicks  oft  in- 
terpolate, But  ev'ry  word  of  thine  is  fix'd  as  fate.  1768  74 
Tl'CKER  /./.  .\'at.  fiS-.tl  II.  329  Have  not  other  writers 

i  >!aUj<i,  invent' 

Ram.  Lav  i"  Em-y.-l.  Metn'f.  II.  7: 
all  that  was  best,  with  permission  to  alter  .1 

f5.  trans.  To  interrupt  by  an  interval. 
in  pass. :  cT.  INTKIII'ULATK  ///.  a.)  0/>s..-. 

,<  1677  HALI    Prim.  Orif.  Man.  i.  iii.  T>  'I 

[luvion  "I  thi 
malls'  contint 
6.  Alalh.  To  Insert  an  intermediate  term  o 

in  a  series   (see   I.vrrKi'oi.vno.x  3!)).      With  the 
series,  or  now  usually  the  term,  as  obj. 


INTEKPOLISII. 

1796  HL  I  ION  Mtith.  I):cl.   I 

.      .. 

te  a  number  01 

Hence  Interpolated  ///.  a. ;    Into'rpolatiug 

aid///,  a. 

a  1677  HALE  I'rint.  Orig.  Man.  I.  v.  113     I 

1695-6  T.  E 
ind  it  to  bee  the   inter[x  1 

•     - 

the  interpolated  term  will  break  off.  and  terminate. 
1838  I'eiiny  Cyil.  XII.  5.  :   i  Centra:! 
polated  \  1851-9 

or  every  ten  n  lied  ' interpolat- 

in-'.     1875  OISI.U.Y   Mm,,  i  ,11  inter- 

polated bar  to  prolong  the  cadence. 

Interpolation  (rn&rfwUHon  .    [a.  Y.  inter- 
f  elation  (Cotgr.,  1611),  or  ad.  I...  /«/, 
n.  of  action  f.  interpolare  :  see  prtc.  and  -ATloN.J 

1 1.  The  action  of  furbishing  or  polishing  up. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Interpolation,  a  polishing.     1656 
Glt'ssogr.,   Interpolation,   a    new   th 
thing,  a  scowring  or  furbishing.     1678  O 
Syst.  I.  iv.  §  16.  281  Some  may  still  suspect,  all  this  to  have 
been,  .but  a  Refinement  and  Interpolation 

2.  The  action  of  interpolating  a  writing,  or  a  word, 
etc.  therein  (cf.  senses  2  and  3  of  the  vb.) ;  the 
condition  or  fact  of  being  interpolated. 

1612    SELDEN  Illitstr.    Drayton's  l\'ly-fll-.  iv.   73  Our 
Chronologies,  which  are  by  transcribing,  interpol.it! 
printing,  .now  and  then  strangely  disordered.    1720  \V  K  ,  i  ;  . 
LAND  Eight  Serin.  64  Any  pretence  of  Forgery-  or  Interpola- 
tion does  but  expose  the  Man  that  nial.es  it.     1838  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Logic  xxxiv.  (1866)  II.  194  Rules,  l>y  which  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation, 
of  a  writing  is  to  be  judged.     1851  HUSSZY  /W/N 
iii.  149  This  end  was  carried  out  by  interpolations  and  falsi- 
fication of  ecclesiastical  documents. 

b.  With//.  An  interpolated  word  or  passage. 

>6?S-6  EviiLVN  Let.  to  Attbrey  Feb.  |R.),   I  beseech  you 
to  accept  or  pardon  these  trifling  interpolations,  whicn  I 
have  presumed  to  send  you.     1711  STEP .1.1:  .Y/Vi  /.  No.  78  P  6 
That  the  word  Oxford  was  an  Interpolation  of  some  < 
instead  of  Cambridge.     1849  W.  IRVING  Malu'i/tctvm.  (1853) 
42  Both  were  pronounced  errors  and  interpolations  i  < 
pounders.     1867  FKKLMAN  Norm.  Conq.  I.  v.  306  /; 
the  name  Aulaf  is  an  interpolation  in  the  text. 

3.  The  action  of  introducing  or  inserting  among 
other  things  or  between  the  members  of  any  series. 
Also  with  an  and  //.  :  An  insertion. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  viii.  171  The  interpolati 
fossihferous.  .rocks.     1860  PHILLII-S  Life  207  The  Permian 
scries  i  untains  some  Mesozoic  interpolations.     1864  i 
I.t'^ic  ix.  295  The  vice  [reasoning  in  a  circ|e]  is  usually  con- 
!     cealed   by  the   interpolation  of  intermediate  i 

1875  OI'SLLEY  Mas.  Form  ii.  17  An  e.\:  regular 

four-bar  phrase  of  two  strains,  formed  by  the  interpolation 
of  an  additional  strain. 

b.  Math.  The  process  of  inserting  in  a  series 
an  intermediate  number  or  quantity  ascertained  by 
calculation  from  those  already  known. 

1763  EMEKSON  Mct/i.  Increments  iv,  The  Differentia! 
Method  of  Mr.  Sterling,  which  he  applies  to  the  summation 
and  interpolation  of  series.  1816  I'IAYIAIK  .\'<if.  I 
85  The  manner  of  finding  an  equation  between  the  time  and 
any  quantity  determined  by  observations,  madt 
intervals  of  time,  is  called  the  Method  of  Interp<  lation. 
Ibid.  220  The  most  useful  interpolations  are,  when  the  time 
is  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  [etc.).  1816  tr.  Lacroi.i  i 
Diff.  /t  Int.  Calculus  ssi  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the 
Calculus  of  Differences  consists  in  the  Interpolation  of 
Series. 

f  4.  Interposition  of  time;  Interval.  Otis,  (bo 
F.  interpolation  in  Godef.) 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  55  The  mutation  or  change  of 
Moud  into  a  bone,  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  long 
interpolation  and  many  meane  alt*  T 

IntCTpolatiye,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  INTERPOLATE 
V.  +  -IVL'.]  Having  the  effect  of  interpolation. 

1817  Hi'SiiiAM  S::'tnr  not  at  ail  Wks.  1843  V.  201  Liberty 
of  making  amendments  :— amendments  onussive.  inlerpola- 
ti\L,  substitutive. 

Hence  Inte'rpolatively  adv.,  in  the  way  oi 
interpolation. 

1836  G.  S.  FABKK  Reply  Htutntttk  44  '"-'It,  This  •  •  1]e 
effects  by  interpolatively  forcing  him  to  say  WDM,  in  truth, 
he  never  did  say. 

Interpolator   int  I •'•  '  •  mttrfol- 

ator,  agent-n.  f.  interpolare  to   1 

!•'.   inicrpolateur   (1671    in    Godef.).]      One    who 

interpolates. 


CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  11.  ii: 

Nennius,   or  his  inter]  l868 

.surely  have  taken  care  to  in 

tlnterpole,  •     Oi  tad-  L- 

:  !  .      (  I.  I  .  //-•'   '/,',;•  (1740 

in  /lift.  .•/,•,!(/. '!.] 
16771 

tlnterpo'lish,  ^'so  7  enter-. 

[INTKR-  i  a.]     trail.'.   To  polish  here  and  t; 
at  intervals. 

1609    BlBLK       I 

a  crownc  entcrpolished  [Vult.  i/itcriaiitit},  fuui- 


INTERPOLITICAL. 

liijh.     1641   MILTON  Ch.   Gfft.   i.    v.  Vet  all   thi-.  »ill   uol 

!i  it  he  cunningly  interpoli 
hand  wi: 

Interpolitical   -l  rfrtlkil),  a.    [f.  IXTKR-  4  c 

+  Gr.  uuAis  city,  state,  alter  I'uLITICAL.]     Pertain- 
ing to  the  relations  between  (Greek  ^  cities  or  states 
1846  GROTE  Greece  n.  ii.  II.  341  We  are  compelled  to_use 
a  word  such  as  interpolitical   to  describe  the  transactions 
between  separate  Greek  cities.     1876  G.  W.  Cox  (7c«.  Hist, 
iji   The  Athenians  were  ..  fully  justified  by 
Hellenic  interpolitical  law  in  excluding  the  Megarians  from 
their  ports. 

InterpO'lity.    rare  —  1,     [f.  IxTEU-2a  +  Gr. 

»oAiT<i'a  citizenship,  POLITY.]     Mutual  citizenship. 

1849   LYTTON  Caxtons  \\.  xm.  Ixvi,  You,  whose  whole 

theory  is  an  absolute  sermon  upon  emigration,  and  the 

,'l.inting  and  interpolity  of  our  species. 

Interpone  (InAtpt^tf),  v.  Also  6  enter-, 
entre-.  [ad.  L.  interpotifre  to  place  between, 
etc. ;  reft,  to  interfere,  f.  inter  between  +  fonfrc  to 
place,  put.]  trans,  and  refl.  =  INTEBPOSE  v.  Obs. 
exc.  in  interpone  one's  authority  (in  Sc.  /ati'X 

1513  \VOL-SEV  in  Fiddes  ll'ulsfjr  Collect.  (1726)  68  Offering 
unto  me  to  interpone  their  authorities,  -therein  to  the  utter- 
most. 15*8  GARDINER  in  Pocock  Sec.  Re/.  I.  lii.  137  Inter- 
poning  himself  as  tncdintarem  pcuis.  *533  BELLFNDEN 
f.it'r  i.  1822)  34  He  colleckit  all  thir  odd  dayis  togidder, 
and  interponit  thame  with  monethis  intercalaris  ilk  xxiv 
yeris  anis.  1599  THVNSE  Animadv.  (1875)  53  Yf  I  shall  in- 
terpone myopynione,  I  wolde  more  willingly. .  receve  Surrey. 
1678  CurnvOKTH  Intcll.  Sys!.  I.  iv.  §36.  624  Porphyrius  in- 
terponed  it  [his  Psyche],  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
as  a  middle  between  both.  1753  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of_Pro- 
ccss  (ed.  2)  273  When  Application  is  made  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
interpone  his  Authority  to  a  liaron's  DecreeL  1868  Act 
31  ff  32  yict.  c.  101  §  107  The  Lord  Ordinary  is  hereby 
authorized . .  to  interpone  his  authority  to  such  minute  and 
acceptance.  1880  ^IuIliHEAD  Ulfian  xi.  §  25. 

t  Interpo'nent.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iiiter- 
fonent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  interponere :  see  prec.] 
One  who  or  that  which  interposes. 

1591  Nobody  ff  Samel',  in  Simpson  Sck.  Shaks.  (1878)  1.279 
Murall  interponents  twixt  the  world  And  their  proceedings. 
1638  HEVWOOD  Lucrece  I.  ii.  Wks,  1874  V.  171  Lop  downe 
these  interponents  that  withstand  The  passage  to  our  throne. 

t  Interpombi'lity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  */«- 
tirponible  (t.  INTERPOSE)  :  see  -ITY.]  Capacity  of 
being  interposed. 

1734  tr.  Barrffws  Math.  Led.  x.  176  Space  is  nothing  else 
but  the  mere  Power,  Capacity,  Ponibility,  or  (begging  pardon 
for  the  Expressions)  Interponibility  of  Magnitude. 

Interportal :  see  INTER-  pref.  6. 

Interposal  (intaapju-zalj.     [f.  next  + -AL.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  causing  to  come  between  ; 
=  INTERPOSITION  i. 

1615  JACKSON  Crtfdi.  iv.  §  4  Affluence  or  abundance  of 
things  desired  without  interposal!  of  indigence.  1651  Fuller's 
Abel  Rediv.t  Bradfcrdit,?  He  was.  .without  any  interposall 
of  time,  chosen  Fellow  of  Pembrooke  Hall.  1691-8  NORRIS 
Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  167  Nothing  that  may  by  its  inter- 
posal hinder  that  immediate  contact.  1893  F.  HALL  in 
.Vatiiw  (N.Y.)  LVI.  274/2  The  interposal  of  a  word  or 
words  between  to  and  the  infinitive. 

2.  Intervention,  interference ;  =  INTERPOSITION  2. 

1607  Hist.  Sir  J.  Hawkwood'w.]  To  prevent  the  Inter- 
posal of  any  envious  Person.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela.  IV. 
306  My  Friends  indiscreet  Interposals  incensed  me.  1845 
AT.  Brit.  Kcv.  III.  321  Their  well-timed  interposal  in  favour 
of  the  ejected  families. 

Interpose  (intajpo»-z),  v.  Also  7  enter-,  [a.  F. 
interposer  (I4th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  L.  inter  between  -H 
f  .poser  to  place  (see  POSE)  ;  substituted  for  L.  iit- 
n?re  (see  INTERPONE)  by  form-association  with 
inflexions  and  derivatives  of  the  latter,  as  interpo- 
sition, etc. ;  cf.  compose,  depose,  dispose.  Cf.  also 
F.  aitreposer  i2-i3th  c.  in  Hatz.-Uarm.),  in  OK. 
to  place  alternately  or  intermixedly.] 

I.  1.  trans.  To  place  between  (in  space  or  time  ; 
to  put  or  set  between  or  in  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion ;  to  cause  to  intervene.  Often  with  implication 
of  obstruction  or  delay  ;  cf.  3. 

1599  MIXSHKI.-  Sf.  Diet.,  iHterfutito,  interposed,  put 
betwixt.  1603  FULBECKE  \st  1't.  Parall.  25  He  is  not 
bound  to  doe  anyseruice  either  in  his  owne  person,  or  by 
any  other  person  interposed  during  his  minority.  1647 
MAY  //;;/.  I'arl.  i.  viii.  89  Much  time  was  intern'- 
tweene  the  soverall  proceedings  against  this  Earle  of  Straf- 
ferd.  1665  HOOKE  Micngr.  75  Darkning  ..a  colour,  is 
onely  '  multitude  of  dark  or  black  spots  among 

the  same  tmK'd  parts.     I7g6  Mon.sk  .  I  ,„,;;  <;,;</;.  I.  37  Only 
ill  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  interposed  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun.     1870  RoLLXSTOH  A  aim.  LUt  129  The 
•  MS  of  die  pseud-haemal  system  whi<  h  were  interposed 
:en  the  digestive  tract  and  the  dorsal  surface. 
tb.    To  place    'things)  with    intervals,    or  in 
alternation,  to  cause  to  alternate.  0/>s. 
,'*?», WARNER  All  ,«I2i  ,5«  The  other  [wall] 

".'My  interposed. 
1691  BAXTER  ,Va/. .  d  can.. interpose  days  with 

md  Summers  with  \Vintt:r>. 

2.  To  place  or  station  oneself  between ;  to  come 
l>etween  in  position,  to  stand  in  the  way.    fa   re// 
1601  SHAM.  y,,/.  r.  „.  i.  ,8  What  watcl.ftill  Cares  doe  in- 
terpose themselves  Betwixt  yoi.  \i-ht?     1631 

mlo  a  close  order,  interp 
'."•    ««MS  SWIFT  <JJ,  Human  frailty  will  too  often 

interpose  itself  am, 

b    ititr.  (for  refl.) 
1615  G.  SANDVS  1'ra-.<.  121  We  offering  to  returne  to  tne 
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other,  which  he  fearing,  interposed.     1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT 

1746-7 

Htuvtv  .V*v  The  earth  interposing   \\ith   its 

,i  'body,  intercepted  the  >olar  rays.    1844  II.  H.  WILSON 
India  III.  69  Three  columns ..  moved  to  the  right,  as 
if  intending  to  interpose  between  the  lines  and  the  t 

3.   trans.  To    put    forth    or   introduce   (action, 
authority,  etc.)  in  the  way  of  interference  or  in- 
tervention. 
1606  HOLLAND  Suetott.  13  The  Senate  came  not  betweenc 


whenever  it  shall  be  interposed.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n. 
Detached  Th.  Bks..  Expecting  every  moment  when  he  [the 
owner]  shall  interpose  his  interdict. 

4.  To  put  oneself  forward  or  interfere  in  a  matter ; 
to  step  in  between  persons  at  variance  or  in  a  per- 
son's behalf;  to  intervene,     fa.  refl.  Obs. 

1603  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  29  The  Patriark  and 
other  princes,  .seeing  the  danger.,  had  interposed  them* 
sclues.  1606  HOLLAND  Sneton.  Annot.  36  Noble  Dames, 
who  in  old  time,  .interposed  themselves  as  Afediatrfctt.  be- 
tweene  the  Romans  and  Sabines.  16*5  USSHER  in  Lett. 
Lit.  A  fen  (Camden)  133  If  he  interpose  himself  seriouslye 
herein.  1658  EARL  MONM.  tr.  /'antta's  Wars  ofCyprtts  28. 
b.  intr. 

x6xi  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  119  Please  you  to  interpose 
vfair  Madam)  Kneele,  And  pray  your  Mothers  blessing. 
i6«j6  BKAMHALL  Rejtlic.  iv.  159  It  is  no  innovation  for  our 
Kings  to  interpose  in  ecclesiasticall  affairs.  1710  ADDISON 
Tatler  No.  224  P  3,  I  shall  not  interpose  in  their  Quarrel. 
1791  COWPF.R  Iliad  vi.  19  None  interposed  To  avert  his 
woeful  doom.  1874  GREEN  SJwrt  Hist.  ii.  §  7.  looThe  Arch- 
bishop interposed  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown. 

5.  trans.  To   introduce    between    other  matters, 
or  between  the  parts  of  a  narrative,   as  an  inter- 
ruption or  digression ;  to  say  or  pronounce  as  an 
interruption. 

1605  KACON  Adi\  Learn.  \\.  iv.  §  4  That  all  the  fables  and 
fictions  of  the  poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  in- 
terpose no  opinion.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gevt.  Eiig.  xxxiii.  80, 
I  shall  desire  leave  to  enterpose  this  parenthesis  ensuing, 
before  I  proceed,  a  1687  PETTY  Pol.  A  rith.  iv.  (1691)  65  To 
interpose  a  jocular,  and  perhaps  ridiculous  digression.  1783 
GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  II.  265-^  The  Historian,  who, 
without  interposing  his  own  sentiments,  has  delivered  a 
simple  narrative  of  authentic  facts.  1817  MOORE  LallaR. 
(1824)  171  The  Princess  ..  was  about  to  interpose  a  faint 
word  of  objection.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xm,  '  Do  not 
injure  an  innocent  man',  interposed  the  Prince. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  interrupt,  make  a  digression. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  270  Here  Adam  interpos'd.  O  sent 
from  Heav'n,  Enlightner  of  my  darkness !  a  1873  E. 
DEUTSCH  Rem.  (1874)  77  We  must  here  interpose  for  a 
moment.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  185  Here  Ctesippus, 
the  lover  of  Clelnias,  interposes  in  great  excitement. 

II.  f  6.  trans.  To  come  or  be  in  the  way  of  (a 
person  or  thing) ;  to  intercept ;  to  obstruct.  Obs. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  152  We  have  no  liberty.. to 
judge  ;  . .  when  Discontents  do  trouble  us.  They  interpose 
our  brightest  eminence  of  wi>edom  no  otherwise  than  cloudes 
darken  the  Sunnes  glory.  1624  HEYWOOD  Gunaik.  v.  258 
All  the  theeves  and  robbers  that  interposed  him  in  his  way 
to  Athens.  1671  R.  MOHUN  Wind  278  The  great  Rivers  in- 
terposing us,  together  with.. many  other  difficulties. 

f  b.  To  lie  between  (places)  ;  to  part,  separate. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Tray.  46  Arabia  felix  which  stretcheth 
out  into  the  South  sea,  interposing  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulphs.  Ibid.  207  Phoenicia  Is  a  province  of  Syria,  inter- 
posing the  sea  and  Galily. 

Hence  Interpo'sed///.  a.  ;  Interpo'sing  vbl.  sb. 

1602  ANTHONY  HEBpRNKin  Archpricst  Contrcv.  (Camden) 
II.  224  Some  other  interposed  ..dealers  in  this  business. 
1626  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  ii.  g  5  Interposed  flashes  of  this 
day  Starr's  brig!itne>se.  1657  ^-  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  5 
We  often  lose  sight  of  them,  by  interposing  of  the  waves. 
1659  MILTON  Ct\'.  I\m>cr  Wks.  (1851)  329  Those  ends  which 
he  can  likely  pretend  to  the  interposing  of  his  force  therin. 
1730  SAVERY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  301  No  interposed 
Body,  .(unless  it  is  magneticali.  .was  ever  known.,  to  impede 
or  divert^any  of  the  Effects  of  a  Magnet.  1860  TYNDALL 
Glac.  i.  vi.  43  The  ridges,  .with  their  interposed  fissures. 

t  Interpose,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  In- 
terposition, interposal. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  \.  154  Countries  are  divided 
by  Geographers  . .  Naturally,  according  to  the  course  of 
Rivers,  and  interpose  of  Mountains.  1663  J.  Si 
Prodigies  1 1665)  117  Dangerous  humors  ..  which;  without 
the  wise  interpose  of  Stare-Physicians,  presage  mine  to  the 
whole.  Ibid.  139  Upon  the  interpose  of  such  impediments. 

Interposer  (intojpja-zaj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  interposes  or  intervenes. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  I7,  in.  ii.  329  No  bed  shall  ere  be 
guilty  of  my  stay.  Nor  rest  be  interposer  twixt  vs  twaine. 
1617  COLLINS  PC/.  Bf>.  Ely  n.  x.  535  Princes  should  be  inter- 
posers  in  Eo  i  1685  F.  STENCE  tr.  Varillas* 

Hi>.  Medicis  172  Some  affairs  that  could  not  be  mjiotiated  by 
an  interposer.  1836  J.  GILIIKRT  Chr.  Atonon.  iii.  (1852)  6g 
The  occasions  of  interposition  are  widely  different,  as  wefl 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  interposer. 

Interposing  (tataxp^'dn),/^/.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING  -.]     That  interposes  (in  senses  of  the  ' 
1621  '  ,-Vf".v  Met.  xv.  116-6)  iii  So  Zam  Ii 

on  Italic  confind  ;  Till  interposing  wane--  their  bounds  di- 
joynd,     1647  MAY  Hist.  rarl.  i.  i.  7  Without  any  im< 
ing  authority.     1725    I'-ih    <  >,j>r.c.    x.    s'i    My  i'ntei ; 

,ided.      1836  KEBLI-:  in  Lyra  A  post.  (18411 
57  So  dreary  seemM   '•  veil. 

Hrnce  Interpo-sinirly  adv.,   in  an    interposing 

manner,  by  way  of  interposition. 

1845  "  'liitchall  277  S.iM  it)--  president,  tnterposingly. 

t  InterpO'sit,  sb.     Obs.   rare,     [nd     L.  int,>- 


INTERPREASE. 

posit-itm,  neut.  of  pa.  pple.  of  interpencrc  to  place 
between :  see  INTEUPONK.]  A  place  to  which 
goods  are  brought  for  distribution  ;  an  entrepot. 

a  1827  \V.  MITFORU  cited  in  Webster  11828). 

t  InterpO'sit,  v.  Ofa.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  inter- 
fosit-t  ppl.  stem  of  intopontrc  :  see  INTERPONE; 
cf.  deposit  vb.]  trans.  ?  To  put  forth,  advance. 

1678   R.  R[LSSELL]  Gcbcr  n.  i.   i.  iii.  28  Some,  who  are 
Slaves,  loving  Monty . .are afraid  to  interposit  the  nea 
charges. 

Interposition  hntaipozi-Jan).  [a.  F.  inter- 
position. OF.  also  -t't ion  (i2ih  c.  in  Ilntz.-I);:i 
ad.  L.  interposition-cm,  n.  of  action  from  inttr- 
ponfre  to  INTERFUKE.  Not  derivationally  related 
to  INTERPOSE,  but  associated  with  it  in  OF.  by 
contact  of  form,  and  adoption  of  ~fost'r  as  viitual 
representative  of  L.  -fdntre  ;  cf.  composition^  dis~ 
position^  etc.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  iMEUFt-sh1. 

1.  The  action  of  placing  something  or  oneself 
between  ;  the  fact  of  being  placed  or  situated  be- 
tween ;  intervention. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \.  v.  (MS.  Digby  230)  If.  38  b/i 
So  f*e  nione  hafc>  made  diuisioun  Hy  here  soclein  mter- 
posicioun.  1527  R,  THORNK  in  Hakluyt  /  'oy.  11589^  252  If 
..the  sea  did  extent!,  without  interposition  of  land.  1586 
W.  \\  KiiitK  fatg.  Poctric  (Arb.)  56  One  verse  either  imme- 
diatly,  or  by  mutuall  interposition,  may  !>e  nunswerable  to 
an  otht-r.  1741  T.  ROBINSON  Gawlkhid  ii.  ii  \\itliont  the 
Interposition  of  a  Female  Parent.  1840  DICKENS  liarn. 
Kitiigt'  Kiii,  J^e  made  the  cell . .  black  by  the  interposition 
of  his  body.  1664  BKVCE  Holy  Retu.  Emp.  ii.  (1875)  8 
The  sovereign's  person  ..was  removed  further  from  the 
subject  by  the  interposition  of  a  host  of  officials. 

b.  An  instance  of  this;  sometimes  quasi-c^«rr., 
that  which  is  interposed. 

1650  CROMWELL  Lett.  4   Sept.    in    Carlyle^   The    enemy 
.  gathered  towards  the  Hills ;  labouring  t<>  make  a  perfect 
interposition  between  us  and  Berwick.   1665  SinT.  Hi  -i 
Trav.  1,1677)  58  A  Narrative  . .  which  though  it  may  ;ipj  eai 
too  great  an   interposition  to  our  travel,  will. .  I  hoi' 
acceptance.     1671    MILTON  P.  J\.  in.  222  A  shelter  and  a 
kind  of  shading  cool  Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud. 
1696  \\  HISTON  The.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  353  The  Seasons  were.. 
without  any  quick  Interpositions  of  Day  and  Night  to  dis- 
turb them.     1834  [see  INTERLOCATION]. 

2.  The  action  of  interfering  or  intervening  in  a 
matter;  intervention  between  persons  or  in  a  per- 
son's Lchalf;  interference,  mediation,  \\ith  an 
and //.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1461  Fasten  Lett.  No.  415  II.  50  Lete  sum  interposic'ion 
go  a  twix  you  and  my  mastres  your  moder.  1603  FLORIO 
Montaigtu  n.  xii.  (1632)  248  Nature  in  generall  disavowed] 
her  [Reason's]  jurisdiction  and  interposition.  1670  in 
Somers  Tracts  I.  8  The  Pacification  was  effected  wholly  by 
Interposition  of  the  English  Commissioners.  1696  VV HISTON 
The.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  303,  I  lake  [it]  to  be  a  Miraculous 
Interposition  very  worthy  of  Gt-d.  1769  Juntas  Lett.  i.  10 
I>y  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence.  1769  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Chas.  V  (1796)  III.  xii.  401  His  interpositions  in 
her  favour  became  more  culd.  1875  MAINK  Hist,  hist, 
ix.  255  The  interposition  of  the  Praetor  and  the  acceptance 
of  his  mediation  expanded  into  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  the  Roman  State.  1877  SI-AKKOW  Sinn.  x.\ii.  298  In  the., 
matter  of  religion,  man  needs  the  direct  interposition  of 
divine  authority. 

t8.  A  parenthesis;  a  digression.   Obs. 

15^3  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  11580)  171  Some  use  so  many  inter- 
positions, bothe  in  their  talke  and  in  their  writyng,  that 
thei  make  their  saiynges  as  darke  as  helle. 

luterpositive  (,-przitiv),  a-  and  sb.  [n.  F. 
iiit£rpositif(Go&ei.})  ad.  L.  type  *  inter  positives,  i. 
I>]il.  stem  of  interponfre  :  see  INTEHPONE.J  a.  adj. 
Bot.  Characterized  by  being  placed  between  cer- 
tain structures,  tb.  sb.  Something  interposed. 

1650  HfBBFKT  Pill  Formality  87  Having  a  form  of  godli- 
ness, but  denying  the  power  thereof,  thisinterpositive  (fatt) 
eclipseth  the  brightness  and  glory  that  mens  actions  did 
before  seem  to  carry  with  them.  1855  MAYNE  /..i/cs.  Lr.r. , 
lnterpositi-<u$i  . ,  applied  lo  stamens  situated  between  the 
divisions  of  a  simple  perianth,  .interpositive. 

tl'nterpost.  Cbs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  entrepot, 
formerly  entrepost,  ad.  L.  interpositum  :  see  IKJKK- 
insrr  $/>.]  A  commercial  centre,  an  entrepot. 

1695  MOITEUX  S/.  O  fan's  Moypcco  141  Cadiz  is  the  Inter- 
post  to  all  the  Traffick  of  England  and  Holland. 

t  Interpo'sure.  Obs.  [f.  INTERPOSE  v.  + 
-URE;  cf.  composure^  disposnre,  exposure]  The 
action  of  interposing  ;  interposition,  interposal. 

1627  FFLTHAM  Rcsoh'ts  i.  xx.  11677)  37  Though  other  inu-i- 
posures  do  eclipse  her;    yet  tl.is  is  a  principal.     1653  "• 
COGAN  tr.  Pinto  s  Trav.  x.  31  The  Mahometan  MCI- 
that  he  might  the  more    easily  redeem  me,  used  the  inter- 
posure  of  a  man  born    in    the  Country.     1689  l>n  I.IN 
<1fy$t.  /m''/.  13  The. .  Interposure  of  several  Parliamci  : 
removing  the  Grounds  of  our  Differences  and  Animosities, 
by  an  Indulgence.    1733  WATTS  Phifas.  fcss.  ix.  ii.  !  1734)  206 
To   reprot-nt   the    -rt.at    Kii^ine    of  ibi->   \i^il:' 
moving  onward  In  its  appointed    Course,  willn 
linual  inlerposure  of  His  Hand. 

Interpour:  see  INTER-  preft  i  b. 
Interprater.     non(t-wd.       [i.    TNTEK-    2  a  + 
PRATER.]     One  who  prates  at  intervals. 

1591  I,vi-v  />"«(/_-'•(>  iv.  iii,  Vuii  arc  no  intci  prt-tcr,  but  _  an 
interprater,  harping  always  upon  love,  till  you  be  a>  Mind 
as  a  harper. 

f  Interprea'Se,  v.    Oh.  rarf~\       [f.    IMHI 
I  n.+prtaset  PHKSS  v.]     intr.  To  piv^s  in  In  tu 

1615  ("HATMAN  Odyss.  iv.  896, 1  may  interprease,  Way-lay, 
and  take  him. 


INTERPRET. 

Interprement:  see  INTEWKETAMENT. 

Interpressure :  see  ITHTEV.-  pref.  2  a. 

Interpret  (mta-iprit),  i/.  Forms:  4-7  in- 
terprete,  (5  -pritt),  6  Sc.  interpreit,  (enter- 
prit),  (7  enterpret),  6-  interpret.  Pa.  pple. 
interpreted ;  also  5  interpred,  6  interpret, 
[a.  F.  interpreter  (13th  c.  in  Littre),  or  inimed.  ad. 
L.  intfrpretdri  to  explain,  expound,  translate,  un- 
derstand, also  in  pass,  sense,  to  be  explained,  mean, 
t.  iiitcrpres,  -fret-cm  an  agent,  explainer,  expounder, 
translator,  dragoman,  f.  inter  between  +  root  cor- 
resp.  to  Skr.  prath-  to  spread  abroad.] 

1.  trans.  To  expound  the  meaning  of  (something 
abstruse  or  mysterious) ;  to  render  (words,  writings, 
an  author,  etc.)  clear  or  explicit ;  to  elucidate ;  to    I 
explain,     t  Formerly,  also,  To  translate  (now  only 
contextually,  as  included  in  the  general  sense). 

1382  Wyci.n-  Ilan.  v.  16,  I  herde  of  thee,  that  thou  mayst 
interprete  derke  thingis,  and  vnbynde  bounden  thingis. 
—  Matt.  \.  23  His  name  shal  be  clepid  Emanuel,  that  is 
interpretid  \gloss  or  expounid],  God  with  vs.  1483  CAXION 
Gold.  1,,'g.  295  b/i  Leuy  is  interpred  assumpte  or  applyeit 
or  putte  to.  1513  Dol  GLAS  *Kiu'is  IX.  Prol.  74  My  tewiutes 
. .  Schup  to  enterprit  . .  Thys  maist  renovnit  prince  of 
poetry.  1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius*  Catecll.  81  Quhilk 
words  yj  kirk  hes  so  diligentlie  interpret.  1617  MORYSO^I 
Itin.  i.  242  We  returned  againe  to  him,  with  our  Muccaro 
to  interpret  our  words.  1737  WHISTON  Josephits,  Antii]. 
l>iss.  i,  According  to  his  usual  way  of  interpreting  authors, 
not  to  the  words  but  to  the  sense.  1857  H.  MILLER  'J\-s.'. 
,  ii.  76  Be  it  enough  for  the  geologist  rightly  to  inter- 
pret the  record  of  creation.  1865  FAWCF.TT  Pol.  Econ.  n.  i. 
119  The  law  interprets  ..  his  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property. 

b.  To  make  out  the  meaning  of,  explain  to  one- 
self. 

'795  COWI-KR  Pairing  Time  Antic.  6  The  child  who  knows 
no  better,  Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter  A  story  of  a  cock 
and  bull.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  \.  (1868)  14  That  her 
knowledge  of  the  youth  of  nineteen  might  help  her  little  in 
interpreting  the  man  of  thirty-four.  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel 
of  Life  294  It  is  a  final  fact  of  our  nature  that  we  must 
interpret  the  phenomena  of  human  life. 

c.  In  recent  use  :  To  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
(a  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  a  landscape, 
etc.)  by  artistic  representation  or  performance ;  to 
give  one's  own  interpretation  of;  to  render. 

1880  Athenzum  25  Dec.  876/1  The  two  female  characters 
..were  interpreted  with  striking  success.  1888  MRS.  H. 
WARD  R.  Elsmere  li.  xii,  She  was  playing  Wagner,  Brahms, 
and  Rubinstein,  interpreting  all  those  passionate  voices  of 
the  subtlest  moderns. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  explanation  of;  to  ex- 
pound or  take  in  a  specified  manner.     Also,  To 
construe  (motives,  actions,  etc.)  favourably  or  ad- 
versely.    (In  quot.  1709,  To  attribute  to.) 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  206  As  princes  of  prestis, 
and  Phariseis  joyned  wib  hem,  wolen  interprete  Goddis 
lawe,  aff  hem  shal  it  be  taken.  1484  CAXTON  Citrial 4  b,  To 
make  false  relacion  ne  to  interprete  euyl  my  worde.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  To  Rdr.  17  Interpreit  my  intentione  fauor- 
ablye.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  89  King  of  Moab, 
who  being  besieged  . .  sacrificed  his  eldest  sonne :  which 
yet  some  interprete  of  the  eldest  sonne  of  the  King  of 
Idumsa.  1626  DONNE  Serm.  iv.  35  As  thou  wouldst  be  welt 
interpreted  by  others  interpret  others  well.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  it.  xxiii.  124  No  Commission  that  can  be  given 
them,  can  be  interpreted  for  a  Declaration  [etc.],  1709 
MRS.  MAN-LEY  Srcre'  .Mem.  (1736)  IV.  141  The  Difficulty  of 
Access  was  often  interpreted  to,  what  she  was  not  at  alt 
guilty  of,  Pride.  1741  MIDDLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  457  Com- 
monly interpreted  of  those  of  Alexandria.  1758  SMOLLETT 
Hist.  Eng.  (iSool  II.  227  This  transaction  was  interpreted 
into  a  bribe.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  393  Each 
of  them  perhaps  interpreted  their  engagements  by  their  own 
wishes  or  interests. 

t  b.  To  render,  explain,  or  translate  by  a  speci- 
fied term.  Obs. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  No  person  . .  being  a 
common  Baker,  Brewer . .  shall  be  interpreted  or  expounded 
handicrafts  men.  1605  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628)80 
Friga  is  also  interpreted  for  Venus.  1690  TEMPLE  Ess., 
Gardens  Epicurus  29  All  the  sorts  of  their  Mala,  which  we 
interpret  Apples. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  an  explanation ;    to 
give  an  exposition  ;  spec,  to  act  as  an  interpreter 
or  dragoman,     f  Formerly,  also,  in  general  sense, 
To  translate. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xii.  30  Wher  alle  speken  with  langages? 
wher  alle  interpreten  [floss  or  expownen]?  1576  FLEMING 
Panof>l.  Epist.  253  To  interprete  out  of  the  Greeke  tongue 
into  the  Latine.  1588  R.  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China 
285  Euery  one  wit  construe  and  interpret  thereon  at  his 
pleasure.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  38  Pe-unes 
. .  ready  . .  to  serve  you,  either  to  interpret,  to  runne,  go 
arrands  or  the  like.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xi.  33  Unskilful 
with  what  words  to  pray,  let  mee,  Interpret  for  him.  1860 
HAWTHORNE  Marb.  Fattn  (Tauchn.)  II.  vii.  82  Each  must 
interpret  for  himself. 

1 4.  intr.  To  signify,  to  mean.  Obs. 

1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  107  Sophi  by  all  likelyhood  was 
giuen  him  with  regard  to  his  reformd  profession,  as  the 
word  interprets. 

Hence  Inte'rpreted///.  a.  ;  Interpreting  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 


313  An  interpreted  and  an  intended  unction  of  our  Saviour. 
1892  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Mar.  2/3  He  [Freeman]  was  an  inter- 
preting hisloiian. 
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t  Interpret,  sb.  Obs,  rare~\     [ad.  I,,  // 

prtt-emt  or  F.  interprete  (i4th  c.  in  Littre1  .J     An 
interpreter. 

"585  JAS.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  aj  Tin,  In^mmly  Poets.. 
Dame  Naturs  trunchmen,  heauens  interpret^  n 

Interpretable  (int.v.ipnHab'1),  (;.    [ad.  iat<- 

L.  iuterprtttibilis  (Tert),  f.  ittUrpnt.iri  {n  IXTKK 
i-HKT:  see -BLE.  Ct.obs.'F.inferpretaMc   (i^det.  .] 

1.  Susceptible  of  interpretation,  explicable. 
1611  FLORIO,  hiterpetrabile>  interprt-iablc.    1672  S  1 1 , 

i   Idol.  C/i.  Rome  (ed.  2)  37  The  letter  of  the  Soil 
as  interpretable  by  every  private  mans  reason.     1852  '/'ait's 
Mag.  XIX.  552  It  had  a  real,  vocal,  inUipu-t.iliU:  Ian 
1859  I.  TAYLOR  Logic  in  Theol.  49  They  arc  facts  tli. •. 
not  interpretable  by  consciousness. 

2.  Capable  of  being  interpreted  or  construed  in 
a  specified  manner. 

1650  Vind.  Hammond's  Addr.  34  Tis  not ..  intelligible 
to  me,  how  those  words  . ,  should  be  . .  interpretable  to  any 
further  sense.  1722  WOI.LASTON  AY//*,'.  j\'at.  i.  12  Covering 
the  head  with  a  hat  ..is  in  itself  an  indifferent  thin/, 
people  by  usage  or  consent  may  make  it  interpreUible  either 
way.  1816  COLERIDGE  Statesm.  Alan.  357  The  words  uf 
St.  John.,  are  in  their  whole  extent  interpretable  of  tlic 
understanding.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ,  \\.  iii.  §  47 
(1875)  163  Such  alleged  further  forms  are  interpretable  as 
generated  by  the  primary  form. 

Hence  Interpretabi'lity,  Inte'rpretabl«ness, 
the  quality  of  being  interpretable;  Inte'rpretably 
at/v.f  in  an  interpretable  manner. 

1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penit.  Pardoned  \.  iii.  (1713)  60  Whereas 
the  habits  were  voluntarily  contracted,  the  effects  are  inter- 
pretably  so  too.  1685  H.  MORE  Cursory  Reflexions  18  The 
Natural  Interpretableness  of  the  Apocalypse  that  way.  1898 
FRASER  Reid  v.  66  The  uniformity  and  therefore  interpre- 
lability  of  nature. 

t  Inte'rpretament.  Obs.  rare.  Also  erron. 
interprement.  [ad.  L.  interpretament-um,  f. 
interpretarl  to  INTERPRET  :  see  -MENT.  Cf.  obs. 
F .  inter pretement.~\  Interpretation. 

1643  MILTON  Tetrach.  (1851)  216  This  bold  interpretament 
. .  cannot  stand  a  minute  with  any  competent  reverence  to 
God  or  his  law.  1802  KNOX  &  IEBB  Corr.  I.  47  The  He- 
braisms . .  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  useful  interprement. 

t  Inte'rpretate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
interpretat-itS)  pa.  pple.  of  interpretarl  to  INTER- 
PRET.] Interpreted ;  understood. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  95  Without  y°  knowlege  or  lycence 
expresse  of  theyr  souerayne,  or  at  lecst  interpretate. 

Inte'rpretate,  »•  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Also  6 
enter-,  [f.  L.  interpretat-,  ppl.  stem  of  interpre- 
tarl to  INTERPRET.]  =  INTERPRET  v. 

csgu  BP.  R.  Fox  in  Ellis  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  8,  I  beseche 
your  good  lordship  favorabely  &  beningly  to  interpretate  & 
take  the  premisses.  1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540) 
64  This  temperaunce  that  we  enterpretate  so  as  I  haue 
sayd.  i68j>  BOYLE  Eng.  Notion  Nat.  407,  I  hope  that  any 
..  Expressions  ..will  be  interpretated  with  congruity  to  the 
Title  and  avowed  Scope  of  this  Treatise,  a  1763  J'VROM  Crit. 
Rcm.  Horace  (R.),  When  they  take  interpreiating  pains, 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  still  remains.  1866  T.  WRIGHT  in 
Intell.  Obseru.  No.  50.  no  To  interpretate.. the  inscription 
of  the  Newton  Stone. 

Interpretation  (intSuprft^-Jon).  Also  4-6 
-cioun,  -cion(n)e,  -cyon,  5  enterpretacioun, 
(•teysoun).  [a.  F.  interpretation  ( 1 2  th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  or  immed.  ad.  L.  interpretation-em , 
n.  of  action  from  interpretarl  to  INTERPRET  ;  cf. 
AF.  entrepretacion  (Godef.  Compl.).  The  form 
enterpreteysoun  represents  an  OF.  semi-popular 
form  in  -aison,  after  raison,  saison,  etc. ;  cf.  AF, 
interpretiso(ti]n  (like  orison,  venison}. 

1292  BRITTON  n.  viii.  §  3  Pur  ceo  voloms  qe  a  nous  soint  les 
dotaunces  et  les  deloyaunces  moustrez,  et  qe  par  nous  soint 
fetes  les  interpretisouns.] 

1.  The  action  of  interpreting  or  explaining ;  ex- 
planation, exposition.     ^  By  interpretation,  infer- 
entially ;   =  INTERPRETATIVELY. 

Interpretation  of  Nature,  a  phrase  used  by  Bacon  to 
denote  the  discovery  of  natural  laws  by  means  of  induction. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Pet.  \.  20  Ech  prophecie  of  scripture  is  not 
maad  bi  propre  interpretacioun.  1529  MORE  Dyaloge  i. 
Wks.  141/2  In  the  interpretacion  we  may  paraduenture 
styck,  Is  it  not  so?  1605  BACON  Ad-.-.  Learn,  it.  xiv.  §  i 
For  the  real  and  exact  form  of  judgement,  we  refer  ourselves 
to  that  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
1692  SOUTH  12  Serm.  (1697)  I.  441  Neither  can  he  Will  the 
Means,  but  he  must  Vertually,  and  by  Interpretation  at 
least,  Will  the  End.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  \.  Introd.  58  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  observations  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  laws.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Set.  Of  hi.  21  Apr. 
464/2  The  knowledge  . .  requisite  for  the  just  interpretation 
of  geological  phenomena. 

f  b.  The  faculty  or  power  of  interpreting.  Obs. 

1526  TINDALE  i  Cor.  xii.  10  To  won  is  geven  the  vtter- 
aunce  off  wisdom.  .To  another  the  interpreiacion  offtonges. 
1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1884)  46  1'he  gift  of  the  haly 
spirit,  callit  interpretatio  scrmonum,  the  interpretation  of 
wordis. 

2.  An  explanation  given ;  a  way  of  interpreting 
or  explaining ;  f  a  comment,  a  commentary  (obs.}. 

1300  GOWER  Con/.  I.   145   Of.,  straunge  interpret. 
Problemes  and  demaundes  eke  His  wi&edome  was  to  finde 
and  seke.    c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioitn    1027   After  of  thU 
dreme   herd  he  swilk   interpretacionne.     1535  JOVK  Apol. 
Tindale(  Arb.)  42  Nether  is  the  it,  f  that  worde 

resurreccion  my  priuate  interpretacion.  1583  C.  CARLILK 
Z?/jtf./)«l/tVj/.^t(title-p.),  An  interpretation  upon  the  Second 
Epistle  of  S.  Paule  to  the  ThessaJonlani,  the  second  chapter. 
1651  LILLY  Chas.  /(i774)  251  The  ambiguity  of  orach 


INTERPRET  ATOR 

their. 1 1                                                          ,  ;/,jtr 

He  . .  ridiculed  allegorical  inli:iprtt.itii>ns.  1866  G 

-.ALL)  Ann.  i.'  ;    ,nay 
i  a  wroii^  interpret. i:; 

b.  Construction  put  upon  actions,  puipusis,  tic 

1387  '  "  iRcllv  Vll  ,,r,cn 

|>e  opmiouns  of  fonde  men  wib  bell  ,608 

'•tar.  56  Wee   arc    Uunde    I 
neighbours  proceed!  ,$-2 

lacitu  ; 

latlcr  No.  108  f  3  They  give  mean   1: 

totheworthi.  ,,NI 

Mak.  Florence  x.  (18771  257  'I  b,,.  :,  ,„, 

charitable  interpretation  could  t\; 

C.  The  representatiun  of  a  part  in  a  drama,  or 
the  rendering  of  a  musical  composition,  accoiding 
to  one's  conception  of  the  ami 

1880  A  tlitiixum  25  Dec.  876/1  The  pan 
capable  of  more  various  interpretation  than  that  of  her  liv^l. 
3.   The  way  in  which  a  thing  ought  to  be  inlei- 
preted  ;  proper  explanation ;  hence,  Signification, 
meaning. 

i  1400  tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Cm.  Lordsk.  106  Bytokenynge 
or  enterpreteysoun  of  wordci  ys  so  as  be  esprit  of  won 
be  endytynge  ys  be  body,  and  be  uriij  i 
of  wordys  and  spekynge,    1551  T.  WILSON  Logik,  (1580)  49 
To  whom  the  interpretation  of  a  Noune  doeth  agre,  t 
same  also  the  Noune  it  selfe  agreeth.     1845  POLSON 
Law  in  EiicycL  Mrlrop.  822/1  Our  law  . .  claims  to  deter- 
mine the  interpretation  and  effect  of  every  deed  or  will  exe- 
cuted here.    1867  MAURICE  I'atrianlis  f,-  La-.,<f.  \.  11877) 
34  Man  finds  his  meaning  and  interpretation  in  ' 

\  4.  The  action  of  translating ;  a  translation  or 
rendering  of  a  book,  word,  etc.  Obs. 

1382  W'VCLIF  I'tvl.  Joshua,  If  the  oe.ld  oonliche  inui- 
pretacioun  plese  to  hem.  1447  UOKKNII  i..\b.) 

44  Aftyr  the  reulys  of  interprelacyon  AJ  ,  lie  to 

seyn  as  grace.  1526  TINDALE  John  i.  2  Thou  shall  be  called 
Cephas :  which  is  by  interpretacion,  a  stone.  1646  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  279  Whatsoever  Interpretations 
there  have  beene  since,  have  been  especially  efieued  with 
reference  unto  . .  the  Greeke  and  Hebrew  text. 

Hence  Inte  rpreta  tional  a.,  of  or  peitaining  to 
interpretation. 

1867  LIGHTFOOT  in  Conttmp.  Rev.  V.  407  note,  In  its  inter- 
pretational  purpose.. the  work  of  Basilides  would  present 
a  parallel  to  the  exposition  of  Papias. 

Interpretative  ;into-jprft«'tiv),  a.     [f.  L. 

interpretat-,  ppl.  stem  of  interprdarT to  INTERPRET 
+  -IVE.  Cf.  F.  iutcrpretatif(i'je>i  in  Hatz.-Darm.) 
and  obs.  F.  inlerprMativement  (Godef.  Compl.  .] 

1.  Having  the  character,  quality,  or  function  of 
interpreting  ;  serving  to  set  forth  the  meaning  (of 
something) ;  explanatory,  expository. 

1569  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrifpa's  J'an.Artesxc\i\.  i?ib,The 
true  diuinitee.  .also  is  deuided  in  two  paries  :  for  the  one  is 
Prophetical!,  the  other  Interpretatiue.  a  1638  MEDF.  Refer. 
t,ctfs  lie.  i.  Wks.  (-1672)  II.  344  That  interpretative  expres- 
sion used  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  Lord's  descent  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  1737  WATERLAND  Eucharist  98  These  are 
not  mere  Allusions  to  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  they  are  interpretative  of  them.  1755  JOHNSON  rtff. 
Dict.r$  The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  requites 
that  the  explanation,  and  the  word  explained,  should  he 
always  reciprocal.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Lss.  Crit.  iii.  So  The 

fraud  power  of  poetry  is  its  interpretative  power.     1882 
larper's  Mag.  LXV.  57  One  of  the  new  interpretativ  i  . 
posers.     1884  American  VII.  337  Alt  tliat  is  fairly  implied 
in  it  as  interpretative  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Deduced  or  dcducible   by   interpretation   or 
inference;   inferential,  constructive,  implicit,  vir- 
tual,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1610  DONNE  Psendo-tnartyr  349  This  is  accounted  an  inter- 
pretatiue  periury.  a  1614  —  BiaflanzTo*  116441  151  Though 
concurrence  of  Examples,  and  either  an  expresse  or  interpre- 
tativeapprobationofthem..beeequivalent  toaRule.  « 1659 
Ep.  BROWNRIG  Sertn.  (1674)  I.  xxvii.  352  'Tis  an  implicit,  vir- 
tual, interpretative  Atheism  and  Denial.  1798  in  1  ' 
Ai'icr.  Law  Rep.  II.  250  Constiuctive,  or  interpretative 
treasons,  must  be  the  dread  and  scourge  of  any  nation  that 
allows  them.  1870.).  H.  NKUMAN  tj>,rtn.  Assent  ll.  vii.  204, 
I  will  call  simple  assent  innterittl  certitude ;  or,  to  use  a 
still  more  apposite  term  for  it,  interpretative  certitude. 

Inte-rpretatively,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT  -.] 
In  an  interpretative  manner,  a.  By  way  of  inter- 
pretation, rare. 

1670  BLOL-NT  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Etnpa*  lance,  Kitchin  says. 
If  he  impart,  or  pray  continuance  . .  where  praying  continu- 
ance is  spoken   interpretatively.     1691   BEVEKLEY   Thovs. 
Years  Kingd.  Christ  36  The  Four  Mettals  and  1> 
(Interpretatively  Kingdoms). 

t  b.  liy  inference,  constructively,  implicitly.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Deca;ordon  (1602)  171  The  seculars  .. 


....erpretatlvely  and  in  ettect,  to  pn 

Judgment,  before  that   of  the    U    rid.      17'°   H 

Eight  Serm.  135  The  revealing  his  Nature,  and  Character, 

and  personal  Perfections  . .  were   intcrprctatively  so  many 

qualifying  Clauses  or  Excepr 

t Inte-rpreta tor.  0/>s.  [a.  late  I.,  inttr- 
frftfitor  (Tert.l,  agent-n.  f.  inlerpretari  to  IN- 
TERPRET.] An  interpreter. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  II.    i 

Zabulon . .  whom  the  Ixx"  interpretatores  do  not  annunicrate. 
/A/,/.  V.  -,97  Austyn  did  londe  in. .  Kcntr. .  with  .    e<  i 
intcrpretators  taken  from  Fraunce.   1533-4  .-K  '  -5  //('«.  1  III, 
c.    12   Henry  \ pon   him   to   be    interpretatour 

thereof.    1621  it.  Met.  i.  i.  n.  vii,  I  i 

ary  dreams.. of  wlii   ' 
with  ttieir  -evel.d  i: 


INTERPRETER. 

Interpreter  mUvJptvtDj).  Forms:  4  ;  in- 
ter-, enterpretour,  -or,  6-  interpreter.  [ME. 

i,tfc,t  '\'.  interpret,  i-nr,  -tcnr. 

also  '  (Godef),    ad.   late  1,.    inlerprt- 

.    agent-n.    f.    ;'/;/  to  Ix- 

TEKPRFT.  In  '^h  c.  conformed  to  agent-noun*  in 
-er,  like  speaker;  see  -ER  1  j.] 

1.  One  who  interprets  or  explains.  f  a.  An 
official  or  professional  expounder  of  laws,  texts, 
mysteries,  etc. ;  a  commentator.  Oh. 

(1400  A/>ol.  Loll.  32  God  .iei|>  bi  Ysaie  . .  J>in  enterpretors 

: okyn  ^e  tawe  a^enis  Me.     c  1440  /V(w//.  I\i>- 
lnttiprt-ir>\\Te,  or  expowiieit.-,  in!er/>>\s.      1534 

frib.  \\.  \\'kx  117^7  i  All  t) 

haue  construed  the  scripture  agayn?;t  them.  1535  COVF.R- 
IMLK.  Xitm.  xxii.  5  Iiala.irn  the  sonne  uf  I'.Lnr,  \vhi.  h  \\a- 
an  interpreter.  1605  BACON  Atir.  L,.irn.  i.  v.  j  i..i  They 

it  their  labours  to  aspire  to  certain  second  pri. 
to  be  a  profound  interpreter  or  commenter.     1678  BTXYAX 
i.  23  Then  said  Christian  to  the  Interpreter,  Expound 
this  matter  more  fully  to  me. 

b.  One  who  interprets  a   particular  thing,   or 
interprets  something  in  a  particular  way ;  one  who 
explains  or  puts  a  construction  upon  the  meaning    \ 
or  purposes  of  a  person.     Also  trans/,  of  things. 

1531  ELVOT  GW.  Proheme,  I  . .  beseche  your  hyghnes  to  J 
(Liyne  to  be  ..  defendourof  this  Ililc  warke  agaync  the  as.  , 
saultes  of  maligne  interpretours.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /'///, 
i.  ii.  82  What  we  oft  doe  best,  By  sicke  Interpreters  . .  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd.  1638  Penit.  Con/,  vii.  191  Tears 
are  a  Penitents  best  Interpreter.  1833  BRF.WSTER  Nat. 
•.  ii.  17  We  have  supposed  that  the  spectator  . .  is  a 
f.tithful  interpreter  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  his  senses. 
1857  PUSKV  Real  Presence  \\.  (1869)  185  Our  prayers  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  articles.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  1 17 
The  Poets  and  the  Sophists,  who  are  their  interpreters. 
1884  CHURCH  Bacon  ix.  225  Great  ideas  and  great  principles 
need  their  adequate  interpreter,  .if  they  are  to  influence  the 
history  of  mankind. 

fc.  Formerly  a  frequent  title  of  books  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  technical  terms  or  unusual 
words.  Obs. 

1607  COWELL  (////«•)  The  Interpreter:  or  booke  containing 
the  Signification  of  Words.  1623  COCKERAM  (title)  The 
English  Dictionarie  :  or,  an  Interpreter  of  hard  English 
Words.  1672  MANLEV  Co'i-'ill's  Interpreter  Pref.,  I  have 
reserved  to  it  the  former  Name,  and  call  it  The  Interpreter, 
which  is  most  proper,  as  opening  those  obscure  terms  which 
otherwise  are  with  great  difficulty  understood. 

2.  One  who  translates  languages,  f  a.  A  trans- 
lator of  books  or  writings  (ohs.)> 

c  1400  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.^  Gov.  Lordsh,  48  lohan  bat 
translatyd  bis  book  . .  ful  wys,  &  leel  enterpretour  of  Ian- 
gages.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  i,  The  Hebrews  ..  accompt 
for  y*  sayd  terme  iii.  M.  ix.  C.  sixty  and  iii  yeres  ;  the 
seuenty  Interpretours  rekyn  v.  M.  C.  l.xxx.  and  xix.  yeres. 
1535  COVF.RDALE  Pref.  Apocrypha*  The  other  prayer  and 
songe  . .  haue  I  not  founde  amonge  eny  of  the  interpreters, 
but  onely  in  the  olde  latyn  texte,  which  reporteth  it  to  be 
of  Theodotios  translacion.  1797  W.  JOHNSTON  tr.  Beck- 
vhinns  Invent.  II.  398  This  error  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  seventy  interpreters. 

b.  One  who  translates  the  communications  of 
persons  speaking  different  languages ;  spec,  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  do  so  orally  in  the  presence  of 
the  persons ;  a  dragoman. 

138:1  WYCLIF  i  Cor.  xiv.  28  If  ther  be  not  an  interpretour, 
be  he  stille  in  the  chlrche.  1535  COVERDALE  Gen.  xlii.  23 
They  knew  not  that  loseph  vnderstode  it,  for  he  spake  vnto 
them  by  an  interpreter.  1600  HOLLAND  Liiy  xxvii.  xliii. 
660  The  letters  [were]  read  by  an  enterpretour.  1751 
LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  212  In  Cases  where  the 
Prisoner  and  Witnesses,  do  not  understand  the  British 
Language,  Interpreters  must  be  procured  and  sworn,  as 
follows.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xiL  II.  109  Psammetichus 
. .  consigned  a  number  of  Egyptian  boys  to  their  care,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Greek  language,  so  as  to  form  a  permanent 
class  of  interpreters. 

•\  3.  One  who  makes  known  the  will  of  another ; 

a  title  of  Mercury  as  messenger  of  the  gods.  (L. 
interpret  divuni  Virgil.)  Obs. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xvi.  61  lupyter  . .  called  to  hym 
Mercuryus,  whiche  ys  interpretour  of  the  goddes.  1667 
MILTOX  P.  L.  in.  657  Uriel,  for  thou  ..  The  first  art  wont 
his  great  authentic  will  Interpreter  through  highest  Heav'n 
to  bring,  Where  all  his  Sons  thy  embassie  attend.  1678 
CCDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  32.  487  She  [Minerva]  per- 
forming the  office  of  an  Interpreter  and  Introducer  to  the 
Gods  when  it  is  needful. 

t4.  Rhet.  An  explanation  of  one  expression  by 
another;  ssSYXONTMr.  (^..interpretation  Obs. 

1580  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesit  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  223  The 
Greekes  call  it  Sinonimia  .,  the  Latines  ..  called  it  by  a 
name  of  euent,  for  (said  they)  many  words  of  one  nature 
and  sence,  one  of  them  doth  expound  another.  And  there- 
fore ihey  called  this  figure  the  Interpreter. 

Interpretership  lintoMpra^Jip).     [f.  prec. 

+  -SHIP.]     The  office  or  position  of  an  interpreter  ; 

esp.  of  an  official  interpreter  in  the  administration 

of  law  or  government. 

1845  STOO/.FIVH  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  311  Officers 

:i:ui'jn  in   Hindoostanee  before  tl. 
le  for   an  adjutancy  or  interpretership.     1860  A.  L. 
WINDSOR  Ethic*  vi.  290  It  seems  . ,  as  though  the  imagina- 
tion had  arrogated  to  itself  the  rights  of  interpreter-ship  to 
tbe  K-  -in  it.    1879  Academy  5  Aj-t. 

Men   who  have  achieved   the   feat  of  qualifying  for  inter- 
In.. seven  or  eight  Oriental  langu-i 

t  Inte'rpretess.  Obs.   [Variant  of  JNTERPHK- 
,  prob.  euphonic.]     A  female  interpreter. 

1717    LAHV    M     V- 
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The  Greek   L  .y  interpret 

-ties-].     1792  MAD.   D'AKBLAY  Diary  V.  vni.  35-:-  She  bad 
rival 

Interpretive    iiiUupu-tiv),  «.  w<..    [f.  I.v- 

TF.RPHET  v.  +  -IVE,  after  words  in  which  /  belongs  to 


pretive. 
Hence  Inte-rpretively  m/r-.,  infcrentially. 

a  1665  }.  » ioomuN  ////,./:.'.  the  Spirit  (1867)  285  To  know 

..thatGodts  able  to  enlighten,  .isinterpretively  orconstrnc- 

tively  to  know  that  be  haili  a  -Spirit  to  give. 

Inte  rpreto-rial,  a.  rare.  [f.  INTERPHETKI;, 
after  L.  adjs.  in  -wins  instead  of  the  full  interprc- 
tatorial\]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  interpreter. 

1865  D.  K.  RENNII:  Pekii.  1.  185  Mr.  Douglas 

.  .has  lately  arrived  in  Peking  for  interpretorial  duty. 

Interpretress  (intp-Jprttrfc).  [f.  INTERPRE- 
TER +  -ESS.]  A  female  interpreter. 

*775  ADAIR  A>n,-r.  hid.  ^7  They  ..  were  so  polite  as  to 
order  their  black  interpreirus^  to  bid  our  red  couriers  tell 
us,  they  thanked  us  for  our  friendly  offer.  1859  KINGSLEY 
mise.iKafaigh  1. 12  Interpretress  of  the  will  and  conscience 
of  the  people  of  England.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  iii. 
(1875)  123  Poetry  is  the  interpretress  of  the  natural  world 
and  she  is  the  interpretress  of  the  moral  world. 

t  Interprice,  -ise,  -ize,  -yse,  obs.  ff.  ENTER- 
PRISE sb. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Kan.  6  (R.),  Kynge  Henry  not 
myndynge  . .  to  leaue  his  interprice  vnperformed,  sent  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  sea  coaste.  1567  Safir.  Plains 
Reform,  v.  17,  1  grant  jour  interpryse  was  gude.  1601  R. 
JOHNSON  Kingd.  $  Commit.  (1603)  254  To  undergoe  once 
more  another  interprize  for  the  kingdome  of  England. 

f  Interprise,  -yse,  obs.  ff.  IIMERPKISE  ^.,  to 
undertake. 

1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlii.  185  Thay  that  ..  did  the 
mater  Interpryse.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  4-  Comtmv. 
(1603)  97  They  . .  never  interprised  to  forsake  their  limited 
habitations,  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE^«?«W.  xiii,  In  thair  spheirs 
t  hay  dar  not  interpryse  For  to  appeir  lyk  planeits,  as  they  ar. 

'•  Interprodu'CC,  v-  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  enter-. 
[IxTKK-  I  5.]  trans.  To  produce  mutually. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  xii.  (1632)  602  His  inventions 
enflame,  follow  and  enter-produce  one  another.  1685  COTTON 
Montaigne  III.  484  His  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and  inter- 
produce  one  another. 

Interproportional,  -protoplastic:  see  IN- 
TER- pref.  2  a,  6. 

Interprovi'ncial,  a.  [INTER-  4  b.]  Lying, 
extending,  or  carried  on,  between  different  pro- 
vinces ;  pertaining  to  the  mutual  relations  of  two 
or  more  provinces. 

1839  Times  21  Mar.  in  Spirit  Metropol.  Conserv.  Press 
(1840)  1. 122  It  would  leave,  .her  jnterprovincial  communica- 
tion between  Kredericton  and  Quebec  unbroken.  1851  KITTO 
Daily  Bible  Illustr.  (1867)  VIII.  LII.  ii.  432  Disputes  were 
continually  arising  between  tbe  Roman  governors  about 
their  interprovincial  rights.  1883  Daily  AVwj  13  Sept.  4/6 
Questions,  .involving  new  taxes,  public  loans,  interprovincial 
canals  and  railways.  1888  Mag.  Amcr.  Hist.  Jan.  26  The 
representatives  of  the  five  chief  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
at  the  Interprovincial  conference  in  Quebec. 

Interpubic   (intaroliJ*bik),  a.    [INTER-  4  a.] 

Situated  between  the  right  and  left  pubic  bones. 

1836-9  TODD  CycL  Anat.  II.  262/2  The  ossification  of  the 
interpubic  fibro-cartilage.  1857  BULLOCK  Cazeaux"  Midwif. 
23  A  considerable  thickness  of  the  interpubic  ligament  fills 
up  the  interval. 

I'nterpunct,  sb.  rare.  [f.  INTER-  2  a  +  L. 
punct-iis  point.]  A  point  between  words  in  writing. 

1898  Atner.  Jrnl.  Philol.  XIX.  02  The  general  character 
of  tne  alphabet  used  in  each  inscription  is  always  noted,  as 
well  as.. the  presence  or  lack  of  interpuncts. 

t  Interptrnct,  v.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  inter - 
punct-y  ppl.  stem  of  interpungtre  to  place  points 
between  :  see  next.]  trans.  To  mark  with  points 
inserted  between,  words  or  clauses. 

1626  DONSF,  Scrm.  Ixxiii.  737  As  the  originall  copies  r\i  e 
distinguished  and  interpuncted  now. 

Interpunction  (intaiporjkfsn).  [ad.  L.  in- 
terpitnction-enij  n.  of  action  from  inlcrpm 
f.  inter  between  +  pmtgcre  to  prick,  etc.]  The 
insertion  of  points  between  words,  clauses,  or 
sentences ;  punctuation,  b.  comr.  A  point  in- 
serted in  writing. 

1617  COLLINS  D/f.  lip.  Ely  To  Rdr.  12  Marring  and  mon- 
strifying  anothers  dlrectest  meaning,  with  his  own  most 
prodigious  interpunctions.  1626  DONSF.  Sena.  Ixxiii.  7;$ 
\\'e  find  no  reason  to  depart  from  that  Distinction  and 
Interpunction  of  these  words  which  our  owne  Church 
exhibits  to  us.  1764  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  425  The  earlier 
Greeks  also  used  the  first  kind  of  interpunction.  1894 
Thinker  VI.  297  In  regard  to  the  vocalization  and  inter- 
punction of  the  Hebrew  text. 

fig.  a  1640  JACKSON  Crecdxi.  xxi.  §  2  Our  life  is  full  of  inter- 
punctions  or  comma?; :  death  is  but  the  period  or  full  point. 

Interpnnctuate  (intMp»-gkti«i^t  ,  v.  [IN- 
TER- i  a.]  trans,  and  absol.  To  insert  the  points 
between  words  and  clauses;  to  punctuate.  Also^f". 

1850  Erasers  Mag.   XLII.  701  They  remind  one  of  the 
nightmares  which  occasionally  interpunctuate  the  fc  • 
of  the  Christmas  week.      1853  W.  KAV  in    Mixs-onary  III. 
241  The  notorious  use  of  rel  was  what  made  it  unnct  • 
to   interpunctuate.      1891    Black   .y   White    12  Dec.  770  2 
Sir  William  l!.tn,i  urt  is  a  man  of  humour,  and  inter-punc- 
tuate ,  ,  h  with  con '-pi 
hter. 


INTERREGNA!,. 
Interpuuctna-tion.  [I.vnu-ja.]  ^.i.\ 

[O». 

1717  I'.KRKFI  rv  ?>>//.  Tour  Italy  7  Jan.,  \Vk- 
The    lir^t    [book]    li.ici   inter-punctuation  none, 

1827    1  •".'  p.    1-vxi,   I   h.ivi-   communicated  the 

liiH's,    with  a  shi.  t   K'u'anl  ,_-.,_-,,    i,.i  the   inlerpunctn. 
exactly  as  I  received  them.      1881  C^nicn:^.  jYrr-.  Mar.  486 
to  his  eldest  i  punctuation. 

tlnterpu'zzle,    V.      Oh.    rare-1.       [I- 
i  b.]     trans.  To  entangle,  make  intricate,  confuse. 

1650  I!.  DtscoUiwinituH  29  To  tr.-.iiMc  and  interpu/le  all 
our  present  proceedings. 

Interquarrel,  -quarter,  -racial :  see  IXTEK-. 

Interradial(inl3J,r,"'-dial  .  '/.ool.  [I.NTF:B-4a.] 
a.  adj.  Sitintc-d  between  r.nlii  or  rays,  as  in  an 
echinoderm.  b.  sl>.  An  interradi.il  part. 

1870  KOI.LKSTON  .(>.•/;//.  I. if''  1-43   I'1  tne  inter-radial 

in  the  madrepoiic  tnhc-rclc-.     Il'iif.  226  One  ot   liu- 
interradial  septa.     1877  \\  .  rll. 

ii.  95  The  excretory  opening  is  on  a  small  imerradial  papilla. 

Hence  Inter,i-a-dially  H.I'T: 

1870  ROLI  i  Life  224  One  of  the  interradially- 

,    placed   circumoral    plates.       1888    RULLLSIOX   ci:    J 

.-\nijn.  I.ife  190  Five  si  ts  ^>f  ^pines.. project  over  this  area 
interradially. 

luterii-a'diate,  •'•  rare.  [INTER-  :  b.]  To 
radiate  into  each  other.  Hence  Interra  dialing 
ppl.  a.  •  also  Interradia  tion. 

1851-5  URIMLEY  Ess.,  Tennyson  74  A  mighty  cataract, 
with  . .  its  dazzling  interradiation  of  changing  forms  and 
colours.  1858  G.  MACDONALD  rhantastfs  xii.  134  The 
community  of  the  centre  of  all  creation  suggests  an  inter- 
radiating  connexion  and  dependence  of  thr 

I!  Interradins  (intai|r*>-dUfc).  PI.  -radii 
(iy'"di|3i).  Zoo/.  [mod.L.,  f.  INTER- 3  +  RADII  s.] 
An  interradial  space  or  part,  as  in  an  echinoderm  ; 
a  secondary  ray  or  radiating  part  lying  between  two 
primary  rays  in  some  Hydrozoa. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  1^2  The  Echinodermata  . . 
move  in  locomotion  indifferently  in  the  direction  of  any  one 
radius  or  inter-radius.  1878  HELL  Gegcnbanrs  Coinp.  A  nut. 
101  In  Cestum . .  the  form  of  the  body  has  become  that  of  a 
band,  from  its  having  grown  in  the  direction  of  two  simitar 
interradit. 

Interrainal  (inta.i^'-mal),  a.  Ornitk.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  Situated  between  the  rami  or  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

1874  CofEs  I'inis  N.  W.  466  Interramal  space  broad  and 
very  long,  extending  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Interramicoru  (intoi|rse-niik£m).  Omith.  [f. 
L.  inter  between  +  ramtis  branch  +  (ornn  horn ; 
lit.  'interramal  horn'.]  A  separate  piece  of  the 
horny  sheath  of  the  bill  situated  between  the  rami 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  albatross,  etc. 

1866  COUES  in  Proc.  Philadelphia  Acad.  176  Dio»i,-<La 
t\\-ulans.  The  '  interramicorn '  forms  the  gonal  element  of 
the  bill,  ll'itl.  179,  181,  185. 

Interramifica-tion.  ran-1.    [INTER-  23.] 

Intermingling  of  branches  or  branch-like  parts. 

1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Kcjl.  (18581  1.  App.  C.  404  As  tli,: 
corals  approach  the  conchylia,  this  interramification  de- 
creases. 

f  Interra'neous,  a.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
itilfrranetts,  f.  L.  in-  (In-  -)  -I-  terra  earth,  after 
svMerraneusA  (See  quot.) 

1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Intcrmnfns,  applied  by  Mill d 
to  plants  which  grow  and  vegetate  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
earth..;  interraneous. 

Interreceive,  -reconciliation  :  see  INTER-. 

Interred  (int5-jd), ///.  a.  [f.  INTERS.  +-EL>I.] 
Laid  in  a  grave;  buried. 

c  1440  I'rmif.  Pan.  140/2  Entyryd,  or  intyryd  ..  ,  funt- 
rains.  1610  FLETCH  KR  Faith/.  Shepherdess  1 1.  ii,  The  sweet 
rest  of  these  interred  bones.  1613  Pt'KCHAS  Pilgrimage, 
India  11864)  S3  With  cnterred  hopes,  and  dispossession  of 
their  Hues.  1665  J.  WEBB  fStmic-llcnf  (1725)  92  Epitaphs, 
containing,  .the  famous  Deeds  of  the  interred.  Mod.  The 
recentl}'  interred  body. 

Interne-gal,  a.  rare.  [INTER-  4  c.]  Subsisting 
between  kings. 

1855  MOTLKY  Dutch  Ref>.  I.  n.  i.  261  The  isolated  execu- 
tion of  an  interregal  conspiracy,  existing  for  half  a  generation. 
1868  1-ortn.  Rtv.  July  90  The  so-called  international  law  of 
the  pa  oer.  .being  a  code  of  kings  not  of  nations, 

an  interregal,  not  an  international,  system. 

t  Interire'gency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ENCV.]  The  tenure  of  an  interrex  or  interregent ; 
an  interreign. 

1600 [see  INTKRKEGXVM  i].  1620 E.  RLOCNT  ffonuSv&r.  226 
Romulus  began,  and  there  succeeded  him,  afler  one  yeeres 
interregtncy,  Numa  Pompilius.     1674111   Hi  DUST  6V, 
(ed.  4). 

t  Interire'gent.  Obs.  rare.  [INTER-  2  b  ; 
after  inlcrrt.\-.~\  =•  INTKKIIEX. 

1600  HOLLAND  I.i-,y  i.  xvii.  >  ;  '1  'In •  Interred, 
having  called   a   gencrall    p:.i  iiani.  nt    |ru..!-     /(•'•/,/.   v.  201 
When  as,  .the  Consuls    h.: 
Cainillus  u:i-  .  r<-:it.  il    iMcn 

Interregimental :  see  INTKH-  4  c. 
Interregna!    inUi,re-gnan,  a.     [f.  next,  after 
KK..N.U..]     Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 

interregnum.     Also  //v. 

1649  "  .:.'.  Stated (\by>}  86  Those  Inter- 

regnallConti  h  have  risen  betwixt  Compi 

by  way  of  Election.     1856  I 

\vas   that    interregnal   period    between    the    lime    when    the 

1  that 
later  era  letc.J. 


INTERREGNUM. 

II  Interregnum  ' int3j,re-gn»m).  Pi.  -regna, 
-regnums.  [L.,  {.  inter  (INTER-  3)  +  regnum 
RKIGN  sl>. ;  cf.  next.] 

t  1.  Temporary  authority  or  rule  exercised  during 
a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a  suspension  of  the  usual 
government.  Obs. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1612)63  The  Romaines  call  this 
manner  of  regiment  in  vacation  Interregnum  :  as  you  would 
say,  rule  for  the  time.  1600  HOLLAND L'aiy  I.  13  The governe- 
ment  upon  this  occasion  was  (as  is  still  at  this  day)  called 
Interregnum.  {Margin}  The  Interregencie.  1641  SIR  E. 
DERING  S/>.  on  Relig.  21  June  ix.  D  iv  b,  As  one  government 
goes  out,  I  could  see  another  come  in,  and  that  without  an 
Interregnum  of  Commissioners.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plut.irck 
(1879)  I.  69/2  This  occasional  administration  the  Romans 
call  an  Interregnum. 

2.  The  interval   between   the  close  of  a  king's 
reign    and   the   accession   of  his   successor;    any 
period  during  which  a  state  is  left  without  a  ruler 
or  with  a  merely  provisional  government. 

1590  L.  LLOYD  Consent  of  Time  31  The  Hebrewes 
had  none  to  gouerne  them  8  yeeres  after  (so  long  inter 
regnum  continued).  1649  ROBERTS  Claris  Bit!.  228  There 
was  an  Inter-regnum  or  vacancie  of  the  Royal  seat  in 
Judah.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.,  In  hereditary  king- 
doms, as  England,  there  are  properly  no  interregnums. 
1765  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  I.  xviii.  470  The  king.. is  made 
a  corporation  to  prevent  in  general  the  possibility  of  an 
{nttrrtpmm  or  vacancy  of  the  throne.  1888  BRYCE  A  mer. 
Ctmmw,  I.  xxvi.  397  Such  a  risk  of  interregna  is  incidental 
to  all  systems. 

3.  A  cessation  or  suspension  of  the  usual  ruling 
power ;  a  period  of  freedom  from  some  authority. 
Also /if. 

1648  JENKYN  Blind  Guide  Pref.  A  ij  b,  All  that  time  was 
an  vtitrrtgmtm  of  his  reason.  1656  COWLEY  Misc.,  Chronicle 
ix,  Thousand  worse  Passions  then  possest  The  Inter-regnHtn 
of  my  Breast.  Bless  me  from  such  an  Anarchy.  1839  LEWIS 
Use  <$•  Af>.  Pol.  Terms  v.  38  A  day's  interregnum  of  lawless- 
ness— during  which  the  Sovereign  slept.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Pant  1. 153  They  were  at  the  moment  enjoying  a  sort  of 
interregnum  from  Roman  authority. 

4.  A  breach  of  continuity ;  an  interval,  pause, 
vacant  space. 

1659  T.  PECKE  Parnassi  Puerf.  30  But  all  the  Inter- 
regnum, she  was  chaste :  Yet  not  for  vertue's  Love,  but  her 
own  sake.  1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lilt,  to  Mann  19  Nov.,  Such 
is  the  Interregnum  of  our  politics  !  1829  LYTTON  Disowned 
xvi,  One  could  be  merry  till  bed-time  without  an  inter- 
regnum. 1860  MAURY  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  xvi.  §  699  The 
coming  of  this  interregnum  which  they  call  the  changing  of 
the  monsoons. 

Interreign  (i'ntwirf'n).  Now  rare.  Also  6 
•regne,  6-7  -reigne,  -raign(e.  [f.  INTER-  3  + 
REIGN,  after  I,,  interregnum  (see  prec.),  or  F.  in- 
ten-egne  (I4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  ;  the  latter  may 
be  the  immediate  source.] 

fl.   =•  INTERREGNUM  i.  Obs. 

1533  BELI  ENDEN  Livy  \.  (1822)  30  This  governance  . .  wes 
callit  the  Interregne  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vacance  betwix  the 
deith  of  ane  king;  to  the  electioun  of  ane  uthir.  1600  HOL- 
LAND Livy  in.  viii.  03  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  the  third  day  of 
his  Interreigne  or  Regencie  for  the  time,  createth  Consuls. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vm.  vii.  (1632)  426  Sauing  the 
small  Inter-Raignes  of  these  three  Danish  Kings. 

2.   -  INTERREGNUM  2.     Now  unusual. 

1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  162/2  They 
.  .confer  togither  how  they  may  in  this  inter-reigne  win  the 
spurs,  and  be  vtterlie  deliuered  from  the  English  gouerne- 
ment.  1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  74  Succession  was 
lollerated  to  avoid,  .contentions,  interraigns,  and  other  dis- 
commodities of  Elections.  1775  PLANTA  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVI.  139  The  confusions,  divisions,  and  interreigns  which 
frequently  distracted  the  empire.  1828  THIRLWALL  &  HAKE 
tr.  Xiebuhr's  Hist.  Rome  (1855)  I.  265  It  very  easily.. hap- 
pened that  the  outgoing  magistrates  did  not  complete  the 
election,  and  that  an  interreign  took  place. 

fig.  a  1854  H.  REED  Lect.  Brit.  Poets  iv.  (1857)  II6  The 
literary  interreign  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

t  Interirei'gning,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 
TER- i  +  REIGNING,  after  prec.]  Reigning  in  the 
interval ;  interregnal. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I.  365  A  passing  over  of 
divers  inter-reigning  princes  between  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 
1793  HELY  tr.  C?  Flaherty' s  Ogygia.  II.  372  They  . .  include 
the  inter-reigning  space  among  them  [24  years], 

Interrelate  (fcntMii/V-t),  v.  rare.    [INTER- 

i  b.J  irons.  To  bring  into  relation  to  each  other. 
1888  S.  V.  CLEVENGER  in  Amer,  Naturalist  XXII.  616 
Spaces  . .  filled  with  fibrils  and  cells  that  interrelate  these 
and  other  functions  complexly.  1895  F.ducat.  Rev.  Nov. 
365  Wise  men  of  experience  think  it  desirable  to  interrelate 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Interrelated  (i:nUj|r/V-ted),  ///.  a.  [IN- 
TER- i  b.]  Mutually  related  or  connected. 

1817  I.  TAYLOR  Transm.  Ane.  Bks.  (1859)  207  The  inter- 
related, and  the  mutually  attestative  evidence  of  thousamU 
of  witnesses.  1880  BASTIAN  Brain  26  Another  set  of  inter- 
related nerve-cells. 

Hence  I  nterrela  tedness. 

1865  MASSON  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  259  The  demonstrable  in- 
ter-relatedness  of  both. 

Interrelation  (rntayiV-Jsn).  [INTKK-  2.1.] 
Mutual  or  reciprocal  relation. 

1848  J.  H.  NKW.MAN  Loss  A>  Gain  181  The  limits  of 
opinion  as  he  held  it,  and  the  inter-relations  of  opinion  with 
opinion.     1855  '•  TAYLOR  Kestor.  BclieJ '(1864)  4  The  inter- 
relation   and   dependence,  one    upon    another,   of   moral, 
religious,  and  political  questions.     1889  MIVART  Truth  493 
The   iiiiorcl. (linns  and  interdependencies  which  exist    !,.  . 
tween  the  various  orders  of  creatures. 
Vol..  V. 
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So  I  nter,rela-tionsuip,  mutual  relationship. 

1867  MACFARREN  Harmcmy  iii.  (1876)  105  Whose  inter- 
relationship results  from  their  common  reference  to  the  key- 
note. 1891  Class.  Kn:  July  317/2  The  interrelationship  of 
the  MSS.  . .  having  thus  been  very  plausibly  determined. 
1897  MARV  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  211  The  inter-relationship 
of  these  two  subjects  may  not  seem  on  the  face  of  it  very 
clear,  but  inter-relationships  of  customs  very  rarely  are 

t  Inter-religion.  Obs.  rare.  [INTER-  2  b.]  = 
INTERIM  sb.  3  b. 

1620  BRENT  tr.  Sarpi's  Hist.  Count.  Trent  (1676)  308 
Cxsar  also,  in  the  Decree  of  the  Inter-religion,  was  forced 
to  yield  to  this. 

Interreligional,  -religious,  -repellent,  etc. : 
see  INTER-. 

Interrenal  (intaj^rnal),  a.  and  sb.  Anat. 
[f.  INTER-  4  a  +  L.  ren-es  kidneys :  see  RENAL.] 

a.  adj.  Situated  between  the  kidneys,  b.  st.  An 
interrenal  body.  1893  in  Funk's  Stand.  Diet. 

Interrer  (ints-raa).  [f.  INTKR  v.  +  -EK '.]  One 
who  inters  ;  a  burier. 

1611  COTGH.,  Eitterrenr,  an  Interrer,  or  burier.  1623 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  117  Deatli 
is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance  . .  the  interrer  of 
fame.  1833  THIRLWALL  in  Philol.  Museum  II.  529  To  expose 
him  to  such  interrers  as  befit  a  wretch  like  him. 

II  Interrex  (i-ntw,reks).  PI.  -reges  (-rf-ds/z). 
[L.,  f.  inter  between  (INTER-  2  b)  +  rex  king.]  One 
who  holds  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  during 
an  interregnum. 

In  ancient  Rome,  an  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  office 
between  the  death  of  a  king  and  the  election  of  his  successor ; 
the  title  was  continued  under  the  Republic  to  denote 
officers  appointed  to  hold  the  comitia  when  the  consulate 
happened  to  be  vacant. 

1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1612)  308  The  regents  at  that 
time  called  Interreges.  1590  L.  LLOYD  Consent  of  Time 
682  This  time  in  Fraunce  were  appointed  two  chiefe  gpuer- 
npurs  called  Interreges.  1741  MIDDLKTON  Cicero  I.  vi.  521 
The  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Interrex  \  a 
provisional  Magistrate  [etc.].  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II. 
287  Upon  the  king's  demise  the  regal  authority  is  then 
vested  in  the.. primate  of  Poland,  as  interrex  or  regent. 
1838-41  ARNOLD  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxv.  9  They  resigned  there- 
fore, and  the  comitia  were  held  by  an  interrex.  1855  LEWIS 
Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  xii.  §  49  II.  204  The  proposition 
for  the  appointment  of  an  interrex. .is  mentioned  by  Livy. 

Inter-right,  -rime :  see  INTER-  fref.  2  a,  i  b. 

Interring  (ints'rin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INTER  v.  + 
-ING !.]  The  action  of  burying ;  interment,  burial. 

1303  [see  INTER  f.  ij.  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodera 
792  To  se  bat  monkis  enteryng.  1387  in  Eng.Gilds(\%io)  43 
At  his  masse  and  his  enterynge.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
V.  xli.  §  2  These  Processions,  .were  first  begun  for  the  inter- 
ring of  holy  Martyrs.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  -V«//.  s.  v. 
Hurial,  Interring  appears  to  be  the  older  practice. 

Interrogable  (inte-rJgab'l),  a,  [f.  L.  inter- 
roga-re  to  INTERROGATE  :  see  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  interrogated.  So  Inte'rrogabi'lity,  capa- 
bility of  being  interrogated. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Evid.  (1827'  II.  169  For 
the  purpose  of  justiciability  (vivt'i  voce  interrogability  in- 
cluded). Ibid.  III.  408  The  person  ..  being  forthcoming 
and  interrogable. 

Interrogant  (inte'rAgant).  [ad.  L.  interro- 
gant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  interrogare  :  see  next.  Cf. 
K.  interrogant  (.Cotgr.  1611).]  =  INTERROGATOR  i. 

1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xxvii.  172  The  Interrogant  would 
know  the  cause  why.  1807  Edin.  Rev.  IX.  279  It  is  ahv.iys 
uncertain  if  the  native  has  seized  the  idea  of  the  interrogant. 
1889  A.  H.  BRUCK  Kingd.  God  ii.  (1891)  71  The  first  evan- 
gelist makes  Christ,  in  answer  to  His  interrogants,  at  once 
announce  the  original  law  of  marriage. 

t  Inte  ITOgate,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -rogat. 
[ad.  L.  interrogdt-um ,  neut.  of  the  pa.  pple.  of  in- 
terrogare fsee  next),  used  as  sb.  Perh.  immed.  a. 
F.  interrogat  (i6th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  ques- 
tion ;  an  interrogation. 

1633  I.  DONE  Hut.  Seftvagint  169  The  interrogats  also 
of  the  King ;  and  the  Answers  which  were  giuen  him.  1649 
Bp.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  III.  x.  (1654)  270  Referring  the  vcn- 
titra  (things  to  come)  to  the  following  interrogate. 

t  Interrogate,  ppl-  a-  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
interrogat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  interrogare :  see  next.] 
Interrogated,  asked  about;  that  is  in  question. 

1625  Imfeachm.  Dh.  Ruckhtn.  (Camden)  38  Hee  h:ith  bin 
Skipper  of  the  interrogate  shipp  . .  three  yeares. 

Interrogate  (inte-riXg^t),  v.  Also  5  enter-. 
1'a.  t.  and  pple.  -ated  (8  St.  interrogate),  [f.  I.. 
interrogat-,  ppl.  stem  of  interrogare,  f.  inter  be- 
tween, at  intervals  +  rogdre  to  ask.] 

1.  trans.  To  ask  questions  of,  to  question  (a  per- 
son), esp.  closely  or  in  a  formal  manner ;  to  examine 
by  questions. 

1483  CAXTON  Cato  D  iv,  They  wold  yet  haue  enterrogated 
hymout  to  them  he  sayd,  speke  nn  more  to  me  f<>: 
moche  thynges  to  doo.     1626  J.  POKY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  I.  III.  241  Those  ..  knaves  would  by  way  of  confession 
,IL-  her  Majestic.     1753  in  Stmwt's  Trial  App.  17 
And  being  also  further  interrogate  for  the  pannel,  depones, 
That  [etc.].    1768  STERNE  Sent,  yoiirn.  (1778)  II. 
at  Paris)  Eugenius  . .  had  drawn  me  aside  to  ini 
me.     1855  MACAUI.AV  Hist.  Eu.f.  x*.  IV.  4(9  The  Turkey 
merchants  themselves  were  called  in  and  interrogated.    1875 
JowEir  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  236  (He)  begs  him  to  interrogate 
Theaetetus. 

fig.  1701  NORRIS  Ideal  World  \.  v.  324  We  often  inter- 
rogate her  [Truth]  without  knowing  what  it  is  which  we 
demand  of  her.  1794  SULLIVAN  /  'lev*  Nat.  II.lHv.  045  Many 
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had  not  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  nature.  1875  Htii-s 
Bit.,  Organ.  Dai/y  Life  182  Carefully  interrogating  my 
memory,  I  recollected  that  (etc.). 

b.  With  dep.  clause  expressing  the  question. 

11681  KNATCHBULL/4»«0/.   Tt  '  ' ,)})  312  The 

'  Catechumen! '..  were  interrogated  by  the  Priest,  whether 
they  did  believe  in  ihe  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  1721 
WfinmCtrr.  (1843)  II.  585  They  had  conversed  with  the 
brethren,  whom  they  interrogate,  what  they  meant  by  the 
many  other  things  they  hn  ::  "785  I  .\[rAvs 

Diary  3I  Jan.,  Wks.  185.  III.  389  He  inleir.^.'.le.l  rnr, 
whether  I  had  any  correspondents  in  Holland. 

1 2.  To  ask  about  (something).  Obs.  rare. 

1600-9  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  Clubs  37  As  on  the  way  I 
Itinerated,  A  Rurall  person  1  Obuiatcd,  Inleiogatinx  times 
Transitation.     1698  FRYER  Ac, :  £.  India  H  P.  1 5 
gating  ihe  State  of  Europe,  the  C'.overnment,  Policj-,  and 
Learning. 

3.  absol.  or  intr.  To  ask  questions,  to  make  in- 
quiries; spec,  in  Law  (see  INTERROGATORY  11  i). 

1622  BACON  Hen.  JY/ 244  By  his  ItMiurtimis.  .tnuchine 
the  Queene  of  Naples,  it  secmeth  hee  could  Interrogate  well 
touching  Beautie.  1843  BETHUNE  ,S'i.  Fjrtsidr  .S/ur.  39  It 
became  not  her  to  interrogate.  1883  Law  Times  20  Oct.  407/2 
The  leave  of  the  court  to  interrogate  must  be  obtained. 
b.  With  question  quoted.  (Cf.  i  b.) 

a  1660  HAMMOND  (J.),  His  proof  will  be  retorted  by  inter- 
rogating, Shall  the  adulterer  and  the  drunkard  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God?  1824  L.  MI-RKAY  Kng.  Gram,  (ed.  5)  I. 
420  We  may  answer,  by  interrogating  on  our  part ;  Do  not 
those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  Lever  and  the  Wedge? 
1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker,  xxxvi, '  What  am  I  to  understand 
..  Miss  St. C. ?'  interrogated  he. 

Hence  Inte  rrog-ated  ppl.  a.  (also  absol.),  ques- 
tioned ;  obtained  by  interrogation  ;  Xnte'rrogatod- 
ne»s,  the  quality  of  evidence  obtained  by  interroga- 
tion ;  Inte  rrogatee  ,  one  who  is  interrogated  ; 
Inte-rroga:tingly  adv.,  in  a  questioning  manner. 

1802-12  BENTHAM  Ration,  jfuti.  Evid.  II.  iv.  f  6  Abstract 
terms  ..  of  which  some  are  already  in  use,  others  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  . .  4.  Suggestedness  . .  5.  Unsug- 
gestedness.  .6.  Interrogatedness :  if  a  conjugate  of  so  harsh 
a  form  may,  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  be  endured. 
1816  —  Extract  fr.  Prof.  Const.  Code  (1830)  74  For  falsity 
committed  in  this  Judicatory  the  interrogatee  is  responsible. 
1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  vii.  312  The  interrogated 
now  assuming  the  character  of  the  interrogator.  1886  Mis-. 
LINSKILL  Haven  under  Hill  II.  xvi.  210  'Well?'  said  Mr*. 
Stanmere  interrogatingly. 

Interrogation  (inteTog^J3n\  [a.  F.  inter- 
rogation (I3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.),  or  ad.  L.  in- 
tfrrogation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  interrogare  to  INTER- 
ROGATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  interrogating  or  asking  ques- 
tions ;  a  questioning ;  f  request   obs.}. 

1551  BP.  GARDINER  Explic.  80  He  opposith  by  interroga- 
tion(  and  would  be  aunswered.  1590  S\VINBV:RNE  Testaments 
116  The  testator  maie  lawfullie  make  his  executor  not  onelie 
of  his  pwne  accorde  without  interrogation,  but  also  at  the 
intreatie  or  request  of  an  other.  1632  LITHGOW  Tra~'.  x. 
472  The  Inquisitor  made  interrogation,  of  what  difficulties, 
errors,  or  mis-beliefe  I  had.  1769  "Junius  Lett.  (1804)  1.  63, 
I  could,  by  malicious  interrogation,  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom.  1825  J.  XF.AL  Bro. 
Jonathan  III.  177  If  your  heart  were  not  pure,  .you  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  meet  a  deathbed  interrogation. 

b.  With  an  and//.  A  question.  In  quot.  1386 
perh.  =  Syllogism,  =  L.  interrogatio  in  Cicero. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  8  His  fantasye  Was  turned  for 
to  lerne  Astrologye,  And  koude  a  certeyn  of  conclusions  To 
demen  by  Interrogacions.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  185  b,  [That]  all  the  interrogacyons  or  questyons  made 
to  vs  be  of  fayth.  1563-87  FoxE  A .  >t  M.  (1596)  105/1  The 
tenor  of  his  questions  or  interrogations.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  Fryke's 
/"<>>'.  E.  Ind.  335  Some  prefiminary  interrogations,  why 
I  would  not  settle  there?  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  A/Voj  At.  i,  He 
was  trembling  at  this  strange  interrogation. 

2.  Gram,  and  Rhet.  Questioning,  or  a  question, 
as  a  form  of  speech. 

c  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  994  The  interroga- 
tion negatyve,  as,  Am  not  I  ?  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie 
III.  xix.  (Arb.)  220  There  is  a  kinde  of  figuratiue  speach 
when  we  aske  many  questions  and  looke  for  none  answere, 
speaking  ..  by  interrogation,  which  we  might  as  well  say  by 
affirmation.  1661-98  SOUTH  TwelveSerw.  III.  5  The  words 
in  the  Text  iby  an  usual  way  of  speech)  under  an  Interroga- 
tion couching  a  Positive  Assertion.  1824  L.  MURRAY  ! 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  513  Though  Interrogations  may  I*  intro- 
duced into  close  and  earnest  reasoning,  exclamations  belong 
only  to  strong  emotions  of  the  mind. 

b.  Point  (rnark,  note)  of  interrogation,  also 
interrogation-point  (and,  formerly,  into  rotation  : 
the  symbol  used  in  writing  or  priming  to  indicate 
a  question,  in  most  European  languages  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  having  the  form  ?  or  ?. 

In  Spanish,  it  is  placed  both  before  and  after  the  question, 
in  the  former  case  inverted  as  in  iQmitxtfttl  who  knmv.? 
A  point  of  interrogation  is  also  sometimes  placed  before  a 
word  or  phrase,  to  query  its  correctness,  exislence.  etc. 

1598  FLORIO,  Interogatius  punt,;  a  point  of  interrog.ii 
1633  J.  CI.ARKK  vutPrmxifA  S<  must  m.irke 

all  the  poynts,  commaes,  i  &c.     1706 

PHILLIPS.  Interrogation,  or  Note  of  Interrogation  . .  which 
in  Crock  is  thus  L  ,  (!)  in  Latin.  1748 

).    MASON    /./,',«/-    .•;,  The   I'.iiiur,  .in- 

these  :    A  Commn  (,)  .  Ad- 

miration i!'.     1888  J.  A.  N  -^3/3 

\Vc  are  compelled  to  read  them  .  .  with  a  greater  number  of 
mental  notes  of  interrogation.  1895  HM  /,'  t;el  Married 
74  It  is  a  mistake  to  I*:  iiujLiisitivi ,  A  ui\)L:ih^  interroga- 
tion-point is  never  a  pleasant  companion. 

Interroga'tional,  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]    of 

the  nature  of  an  interrogation  ;  interrogative. 
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1880  K.HMI.  D*ct*r  frt*fl**  -M  Why  the  interrosation.il 

Interrogative  inttVgativ).  a.  and  si:  [ad. 
late  L.  interro&ittv-ns :  sec  IwTKRBOGATl  v.  ami 
-IVK.  <"f.  F.  inttrrogattfi  >wt  (1507  in  Godef.).] 

A.  wlj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  question- 
ing ;  having  the  form  or  force  of  a  question, 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  Ixiii.  §  3  The  Baptisme,  which 
*uveth  \s  is  ..  en-fpwTTjMo,  an  interrogative  triall  of  a  good 
1  God.  1661-98  SOUTH  Twelve  Serm. 
III.  5  Nor  does  this  Interrogative  way  of  Expression  im- 
port only  a  bare  Negation  of  the  Thing.  1711  T.  GREEN- 
WOOD Eng.  Gram.  209  The  substantive  comes  before  the 
verb  except  in  an  Interrogative  sentence.  1855  KISCSLEY 
Hypatia  x.vviii.  ^-\  Miriam  made  interrogative  signs,  which 
Pelagia  understood  as  asking  her  whether  she  wa.s  alone. 
1875 '  JOWFTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  152  The  Platonic  ideas  are 
tested  by  the  interrogative  method  of  Socrates. 

2.  Rhet.  and  Gram.    Of  a  word  or  forn>:  Em- 
ployed in  asking  a  question. 

Interrvgatii>e pronouns,  the  pronouns  who  ?  which  ?  ivha!  f 
whether  ?  Interrogative  adverbs,  such  as  ivfierf  ?  ivhcn  * 
-\.'hy  f  wherefore  ?  Interrogative  point  =\  NTF.RROGATION  2  b. 

15*0  WHITINTON  l'nlg.  (1527)6  No\vnes  interrogatyue  as 
guis,  nter,  1530  PALSGR.  So  Of  the  pronownes  interroga- 
tive-;, e  1531  Du  WES  Introd.  I-'r.  in  Palsgr.  994  The  con- 
jugation interrogative,  as,  Am  I  ?  SHIS  je  ?  1589  PUTTKNU  \M 
/i"'/^.  Poesie  \\.  iv.  [v.]  u\rb.)  89  His  comma,  colon  and  m- 
terrogatiue  point.  i6ao  T.  GRANDER  Div.  Logike -zy>  The 
interrogative  particle,  whether.  1845  STODDART  Gram,  in 
Kfh-ycl.  Metrop.  I.  186/1  The.  .interrogative  form  of  the 
verb. 

3.  Given  to  asking  questions;  inquisitive,  rare. 
1709  STEELE   Tatler  No.  140  p  n   Such    Interrogative 

Gentlewomen  are  to  be  answered  no  other  Way  than  by 
Interrogation.  1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Boz  iv,  He  is  a  tall,  thin, 
bony  man,  with  an  interrogative  nose,  and  little  restless 
perking  eyes. 

B.  sb.    1.  An  interrogation,  a  question,  rare. 
1581  SIDNRY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  30  These  men  ..  with  a 

scornefull  interogatiue,  doe  ..  aske.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
II.  295  Olenus  Calenus  . .  intended  by  subtill  mterrogatiue 
to  translate  the  benefit  thereof  to  his  owne  native  countrey 
of  Tuscane.  1847  JEFFREY  Let.  in  Cockburn  Life  II.  cxciv, 
I  do  expect  and  require  an  answer  to  all  these  interrogatives. 

2.  Gram,  A  word  or  form  employed  in  asking  a 
question  ;  esp.  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

1530  PALSGR.  Introd.  29  Relatyves  as  qni  or  leqnel\  In- 
terrogatyves  as  qui.  1533  UDALL  Fltnores  104  (,R.)  For  al 
voices  that  are  relatiues,  may  sometimes  be  interrogatiues, 
as  whan  they  aske  a  question.  1763  LOWTH  Kng.  Grant. 
(1838)  39  \Vlw,  whicht  what,  are  called  Interrogatives,  when 
they  are  used  in  asking  questions.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  v.  96  They  [relatives]  are  demonstratives  and  inter- 
rogatives put  to  a  new  use, 

Interrogatively  (inter^gativli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LV  ^.]  In  an  interrogative  manner;  by 
way  of  interrogation ;  as  a  question. 

1371  GOLDING  Calvin  on  Ps.  Ivt.  8  Some  reads  . .  the  verse 
interrogatively.  1609  W.  BIDDULPH  in  T.  Lavender  Trav. 
(1612)  Uj  b,  That  which  Persius  speaketh  interrogatiuely, 
I  vnderstand  positiuely.  1751  HITRD  Xotes  Kp.  Augustus 
(R.),  Mr.  Pope  . .  seems  to  have  read  the  lines  interroga- 
tively. 1876  Miss  HR ADDON  Dead  Men's  Shoes  i,  A  girl 
whom  the  passers  by  look  at  interrogatively. 

Interrogator1  (inte-rjg^tai).  [a.  late  L.  in- 
terrogator, agent-n.  f.  interrogate  to  INTERROGATK  ; 
cf.  F.  interrogateur(\$w  in  Ilatz.-Darm.).]  One 
who  interrogates ;  a  questioner. 

1751  HARRIS  Hermes  i.  viii.  153  note,  Retrenching  by 
an  ellipsis  ail  the  rest,  which  rest  the  interrogator  is  left  to 
.supply  from  himself.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  /VfcrWks.  III. 
138  He  was  examined  before  a  committee  . .  Mr.  Stanhope, 
and  Mr.  Lechmere  were  the  principal  interrogators.  1865 
LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  xxvii.  559  When  we  tried  to  fancy 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  interrogator. 

t  Interrogator  *.  St.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  inter  t  o- 
gatoire ;  see  next  and  cf.  INTERLOCUTOR  2.]  =  IN- 
TERROGATORY B.  i.  See  also  INTERGATOUR. 

1561  .y/.  Andrews  Kirk-sess.  Reg.  (1889)  108  Examinat 
upon  the  generall  interrogatouris  of  the  law,  he  purgis  hym 
[self}.  1609  SKF.NE  Reg.  Maj.  66  The  veritie  of  the  mater 
sail  be  tryed  before  the  Justitiar,  be  sundrie  interrogators 
and  answers  made  thereto. 

Interrogatory^inteV'gateri),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  interrogtiton-us :  see  INTERROGATE  v.  and 
-OHY.  Cf.  F.  inlerrogatoire  ( \  42  2  in  Hatz.-Darm. V] 

A.  adj.  =  INTERROGATIVE  a.  Interrogatory  point 
.see  INTERROGATION  2  b). 

1576  FLEMING  Pawfll.  F.pist.  To  Rdr.  r  v  b,  Of  letters  . . 
Interrogatori,  Dehortatorie.  .there  be  sundrie  sortes.  ai668 
DAVF.NANT  Manjue  Wks.  (1673)  36z  ?^V  Priviledges  are  an 
ubiquitary  ..  interrogatory  ..  immunity  over  all  the  privy 
lodgings.  18x4  L.  MTRRAY  Kng,  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  407  Of 
the  Interrogatory  point.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  /•'.  Holt  xlii, 
Hinted  at  in  a  mild  interrogatory  manner. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  interrogation,  a  question ;  spec,  in 
Law  :    A  question  formally  put,  or  drawn  up  in 
writing  to  be  put,  to  an  accused  person  or  a  witness. 
(In  i6-i7th  c.  freq.  in  phr.  to  examine  upon  inter- 
rogatories).   See  also  INTERGATORY. 

1533  *n  ^lore  Appl.  xiv.  Wks.  915/1  If  he  can  by  interro- 
gatories and  questions  be  drieuen  to  confesse  anye  thing. 
1566  PAIKTEB  /'<tl.  /'/can.  I.  42  He  was  ..  examined  \  pon 
interrogatories  to  bewraye  the  rest  of  the  conspiratouis. 
1669  WOODHBAD  St.  Teresa  i.  xxxv.  265  He  willed  me  to 
examine  myself  well  upon  this  one  Interrogatory.  1681 
NtA'iLK  riato  Retiiv.  K.'  linent  Interrogatory 

could  never  have  been  made  by  Plato,  or  Aristotle.  1751 
J»'H--  -  No.  177  r.i,  1  ;m  mi- 
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ve.ison.il ile  interrogatory.  1849  MACAUI.AV  Hist.  /•"»£'•  v-  '• 
562  A  paper  of  interrogatories  was  laid  before  him  by  order 
Council.  1898  tincycl.  Laws  Rug.  (Renton) 
VII.  41  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  for  the 
first  time  enabled  interrogatories  to  be  administered  in 
actiuni  in  the  superior  Courts  of  Law. 

2.  Examination  or  questioning  (of  an  accused 
person),  rare.  [  =  F.  intcrrogatoire ,  It.  interroga- 
torioJ] 

1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  118761  I.  i.  55  A  tribunal,  .pro- 
ceeding by  mode-;  of  interrogatory  unknown  to  the  common 
law.  1831-3  K.  P.L-RTON  f--<cl.  Hist.  xiv.  (1845)  320  If  the 
j.nrtits  accused  still  confessed  themselves  Christians  upon 
the  third  interrogatory,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

Hencelnterro-g-atorilyrt^.  -INTBBBOGATTVKLY, 

1635  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Aj>/>.  L'mar  u.  xviii.  242  We.  411 
it  in   Baptisme  interrogatorily  unto  God-fathers  and  God- 
mothers,   c  1866  ELIHU  BURRITT  Descr.  Locomotive,  And 
now  he  shouts,  interrogatorily,  All  right? 

Interrogatrix  (intewjg^-triks).  [fern.,  in  L. 
form,  corresp.  to  interrogator.]  A  female  interro- 
gator. 

1859  tr.  BengeVs  Gnomon  I.  466  The  temptation  was  not 
great  if  you  consider  only  the  interrogatrix. 

t  luterrogue,  -roge,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ;'//- 
terrogiter  (1389  in  Hatz.-Darm. ;  mod.F.  inter- 
roger\  ad.  L.  interrogare]  —INTERROGATE  v. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of^Esof  (1889)  253  They..  Interroged 

hym  why  he  had  slay-ne  that  man.  ft  1521  Hclyas  xxx.  N  j, 
Whan  the  noble  knight. .had  interrougued  and  questioned 
the  duchesse. 

In  terrorem :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 

Interrule  :  see  INTER-  pref.  i  a, 

t  InterrU'pt,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  inteript, 
6  -repte.  [a.  OK.  interrupt^  ad.  L.  interntpt-uS) 
pa.  pple.  of  interrumptre  :  see  next.]  Interrupted, 
in  various  senses:  see  the  verb.  In  quot.  1667, 
Forming  an  interval  or  breach  between  two 
parts  of  something.  Usually  construed  as  pa.  pple. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Citron.  Troy  iv.  xxix.  (MS.  Digby  2301 
If.  130/2  Free  eleccioun  Not  interrupte  by  mediacioun  Of 
brocage.  c  1450  Merlin  105  Ne  therfore  shull  ye  nothynge 
be  inteript.  ?  a  1500  Colyn  Dlowbots  Test.  206  in  Hazl. 
E.  r.  /\  I.  102,  I  wold  they  shold  for  no  thing  Be  interupt 
of  their  possessouns.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Afcn  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  iv.  xxiii.  E  e  iij,  Such  wyll  may  be  Interrepte  [se pent 
interrompre}  and  deuysed  in  many  maners.  1549  LATIMF.R 
s^thScrtn.  lef.  Edw.  /-Y(Arb.)  122  Prayer  is  neuer  interrupte 
but  by  wickednes.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  84  Our  adversarie, 
whom  no  bounds  Prescrib'd,  no  barrs  of  Hell  ..  nor  yet  the 
main  abyss  Wide  interrupt,  can  hold. 

Interrupt  pnt&trpt),  v.  Also  5  interepte, 
interipte,  intrippe,  6  interrup(p)e  ;  pa.  t.  5  en- 
terrupte,  interrupte,  6  (Sc.')  interup.  [f.  L. 
interrupt-,  ppl.  stem  of  interrump-crc  to  break 
asunder,  break  off  (a  speech  or  the  like),  f.  inter 
between  +  runipfre  to  break  :  cf.  CORRUPT. 

With  the  form  interrup,  •»//*,  cf.  CORRUP,  -UPPE.] 

1.  trans.  To  break  in  upon  (an  action,  process, 
or  condition,  esp.  speech  or  discourse) ;  to  break 
the  continuity  of  (something)  in  time ;  to  break  off, 
to  hinder  the  course  or  continuance  of,  cause  to 
cease  or  stop  (usually  temporarily). 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1231  For  as  moche  as  it 
nat  to  me  sit,  Your  tale  for  to  interrupte  or  breke.  1526 
SKELTON  Magnyf.  257  Who  made  you  so  bolde  to  interrupe 
my  (ale?  1538  STARKEY  England  \.  \\.  35,  I  wyl  not  inter- 
rupt your  communycatyon  now  in  the  myddys.  1599  H. 
BUTTKS  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Dij,  They  hinder,  disturbe,  and 
interrupt  the  course,  .of  other  mens  matters.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
7V.I7-.  18  Not  one  of  us  but  had  his  sleepe  interrupted  by 
fearfull  dreames.  1673  TFMPLE  United  Prov.  i.  5  t  landers 
was  erected  into  a  County,  which  changed  the  Title  of 
Forester  for  that  of  Count,  without  interrupting  the  Suc- 
cession. 1783  WATSON  Philip  III,  n.  (1839)  103  The  army  of 
the  states  was  at  hand  to  interrupt  his  operations.  1838 
JAMES  Robber  iv,  Do  not  let  anything  which  has  passed 
to-day  interrupt  our  friendship.  1861  \V.  P.F.I.L  Diet*  La:u 
.Y,Y>/.  471/2  'J  he  acts  whereby,  .prescriptions  may  be  legally 
interrupted,  and  in  effect  put  an  end  to. 

b.  To  break  the  continuity  of  (something)  in 
space  or  serial  order;  to  make  an  interval  or 
breach  between  the  parts  of  (something  continuous) ; 
to  stand  in  the  way  of,  obstruct  (e.g.  a  view). 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  n.  §  41  There  being  neither 
Tree  nor  Bush  to  interrupt  his  Charge.  1679  OWEN  Cftristo~ 
logia  vi.  (1831)  65  As  a  beam  interrupted  from  its  continuity 
unto  the  sun  is  immediately  deprived  of  light.  1774  PKNNANT 
Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  166  The  land  is  so  interrupted  with 
rocks,  that  the  natives,  instead  of  the  plough  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  the  spade.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFK  Myst.  Udolpho 
i,  They  interrupt  my  prospects. 

2.  To   break    in    upon  (a   person)  while   doing 
something,  esp.  speaking;   to  hinder  from  pro- 
ceeding with    some    action ;    to   cause    to    stop 
(usually  temporarily)  in  what  one  is  doing. 

1413  /'ilg-r.  Sffiv/t:  i.  xvl.  (1859)  J7  There  roose  vp  soone  a 
lady  and  enterrupte  me  of  my  wordes.  c  1430  ?  Lvon.  Si, ins 
Pucr  69  (Lamb.  MS.  853)  Intrippe  no  man  where  so  bat  \>ou 
wende,  No  man  in  his  tale  [i4$c^-6o  MS.  Harl.  2251  Inter- 
rupt  nat.. None  other  mans  tale].  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Con 
India  40  The  poore  Indians  durst  not  once  Interrupt  them. 
1639  T.  HRUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Rclat.  302  It  were  a  grossc 
incivility  to  interrupt  them  in  their  conversation.  1709  > 
Tatli-r  No.  45  P  8  Florio.  who  never  interrupted  any  Man 
living  when  he  was  speaking.  1887  RL-SKIN  Prvterita  II. 
xii.  421, 1  could  not  hear  bciiiK  interrupted  in  anything  1  was 
about. 

3.  absol.  or  /;//;-.  (from    1   or    2).     (Also  qnasi- 


INTERRUPTER. 

trans,  with  the  words  spoken  as  object  =  to  say  in 
interruption.) 

1412-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Troy  v.  \\xviii.  iMS.  Digby  230) 
If.  iSS  b/2  Ther  shal  no  man  reclayme  ne  sri  nay,  Interrupte 
IIL  make  no  delay.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  ix.  51^  A-,  one  W!M 
sought  access,  but  feard  To  interrupt,  side-long  he  v. 
his  way.  1828  SCOTT  /•".  J\f.  I'irih  xxv,  •  Ay,  truly ',  inter- 
rupted the  glover;  'and  I  so  counselled  and  commanded 
thee '.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  220  By  Zeus,  ^\\<\ 
Ctesippus,  interrupting,  I  only  wish  that  you  would  give  me 
some  proof.  //•/</.  224  Please  not  to  interrupt,  my  good 
friend. 

f  4.  tram.  To  hinder,  stop,  prevent,  thwart,  a. 
an  action,  etc.  Obs. 

1497  HP.  ALCOCK  Mons  Perfect.  R  iij,  This  holy  ghost  in 
terrupte  this  desyre,  and  apperyd.  1548  HAM.  t "//>-,'»/., 
/,(/:.'.  II'  242  b,  To  the  onely  intent,  that  the  manage 
should  herafter,  neither  be  interrupted  nor  broken.  1632 
J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Bioncii's  ]<'.i\n>u'na.  1^1  The  neighbours 
would  have  been  awaked,  and  so  the  execution  of  tli-ii 

interrupted. 

fb.  a  person,  etc.,  in  or  from  some  action. 
Const,  of  or  with  inf.  Obs. 

1464  Mann.  -V  Honsfh.  F..\j>.  (Roxb.)  184,  I  schal  nat  in- 
terepte heme  deweryng  is  lyfl'e.  1481  CAXTON  Afyrr.  i.  xiii. 
41  Ther  is  noman  that  coude  interrupte  hym  of  ony  thint; 
that  he  wolde  preue.  1604  JAS.  I  Counttrbl.  (Arb.)  102  To 
interrupt  them  of  their  due  function.  16*4  UP.  HALL  Hon. 
Alar.  Clergy  Ded.,  Satan  enuying  me  this  happinesse,  in- 
terrupts me  by  the  malice  of  an  importunate  Aduersarie. 

f  6.  To  infringe,  suspend  (a  law).  Obs. 

1430-40  LYDG.  Sockets  iv.  v.  (1554)  103 b,  Al  their  statutes  by 
which  the!  were  made  fre  He  interrupted  of  force  and  not 
of  right.  1587  GOLDING  DC  Mortiay  xxxiii.  536  God  created 
nature,  and  hath  giuen  it  a  Lawe,  which  Law  he  wil  bane  it 
to  follow.  Neuertheless  somiimes.  .he  interrupteth  it,  ,.  to 
make  vs  to  know  y'  he  is  Lord  of  nature. 

f6.  To  cut  short,  put  an  end  to,  destroy.   Obs. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xx.  176  The  Cup,  Quhairwith 
oft  tymes,  for  saikles  crymes,  Mennis  lyues  he  Interup. 
1608  TOI-SKLL  Serpents  (1658)  686  So  soon  as  a  great  Croco- 
dile is  discovered,  there  is  such  watch  and  care  taken  to 
interrupt  and  kill  him  for  hope  of  the  reward,  that  he  cannot 
long  escape  alive. 

Interrupted  (inUwpted),  ///.  a.  [f.  INTER- 
Ki'PT  v.  +  -ED1.]  Broken  in  upon;  broken  off; 
having  its  course  hindered  or  continuity  broken ; 
made  discontinuous  :  see  the  verb. 

1552  HULOET,  Interrupted,  interpcllatns.  1592  DANII-L 
Delia  ii,  Sigh  out  a  Stprie  of  her  cruell  deedes,  With  inter- 
rupted accents  of  despaire.  1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  m.i.  240  Whose 
Kage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  Waters,  and  o  re-beare 
What  they  are  vs'd  tobeare.  1748  DODSLF.Y  /*?•(•( -.'/A>r  (1763) 
I.  p.  xliv,  Express  ..  Sorrow  by  a  low,  flexible  interrupted 
Voice.  1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Rep.  IX.  605  The  patient 
recovered  under  daily  application  of  the  interrupted  current. 

b.  Bot.  (and  Zool.}  Having  smaller,  or  other- 
wise differing,  members  (e.g.  leaflets  in  a  compound 
leaf,  or  spikelets  in  an  inflorescence)  in  the  intervals 
between  the  others  in  a  series;  also,  having  a  gap 
or  void  interval,  discontinuous  (as  a  linear  mark- 
ing) :  see  next  b. 

1855  MAYNF.  Expos.  Lc.v.,  Intcrriit>tn$,  Bot.,  broken  in 
respect  to  uniformity :  interrupted.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
flower.  PL  VI.  269  Interrupted  Club-moss.  1866  Trens. 
Bot.,  Interrupted ',  when  any  symmetrical  arrangement  is 
destroyed  by  local  causes  :  a  leaf  is  interruptedly  pinnated 
when  some  of  the  pinna1  are  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
or  wholly  wanting. 

c.  filus.  Interrupted  cadence:   an  alteration  of 
the  perfect  cadence,  in  which  the  full  close  is  de- 
ferred or  evaded  by  the  use  of  some  other  chord 
(usually  that  of  the  sixth  of  the  key)  instead  of  that 
of  the  tonic. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mits.  (ed.  3),  Interrupted,  a  term  applied 
by  theorists  to  those  closes  or  cadences  in  which  the  base, 
instead  of  falling  or  rising  from  the  fifth  to  the  key-note, 
passes  to  some  other,  and  interrupts  the  full  close,  or  final 
cadence.  i877STAiNEK//rtrw/wyxii,Theinterrupted cadence 
consists  of  a  temporary  delay  of  the  perfect  cadence.  1880 
C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grove  Diet.  Mas.  I.  291  The  form  of 
Interrupted  cadence  generally  quoted  as  typical  is  that  in 
which  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  harmony  of  the  tonic  as  the  mind  is  led  to  expect,  is 
followed  by  the  chord  of  the  6th  of  the  key,  or  sub-medium. 

Interruptedly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  in 
an  interrupted  manner ;  with  interruptions  or  void 
intervals ;  discontinuously. 

1663  BOYLF.  F.xp.  Hist.  Colours  i.  iii.  §  19  The  incident 
light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  liqueur.. will  have  iis  beams 
either  refracted,  or  imbibed,  or  else  reflected  more  or  l«:si 
interruptedly  than  they  would  be,  if  the  body  had  been  un- 
moistened.  a  1708  UF.VF.RIDGF.  Tkes.  TheoL  (1711)  III.  38 
Not  interruptedly,  but  constantly.  1817  BYRON  Manfrfd 
in.  iv,  Interruptedly  ..  the  fitful  song  Begun  and  died  upon 
the  gentle  wind. 

b.  Bot.  (and  Zooty  With  smaller  or  otherwise 
different  members  in  the  intervals  between  the 
others  :  see  prec.  b. 

"753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.Sufp.  s.v.  Leaf  (Pinnated},  The  in- 
terruptedly pinnated,  in  which  the  foltoles  are  irregular  and 
unequal  in  size  or  situation.  1846  DANA  Zooph.  (1848)  215 
Cellules  interruptedly  uniseriate.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora 
108  Spir.ea  uiinaria  ..  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate.  Ibid. 
290  Galeopsis  Lndannin  . .  leaves  . .  interruptedly  serrate  or 
subentin. 

Interrupter,  -pr !  inter»-ptoj).  Also  fi  -our(e. 
[In  form  a,  a.  L.  int€rruptort  agent-n.  from  in- 
tcn-itmpere:  cf.  F.  intcrrnptcur\  in  /?,  f.  INTEH- 
RUPT  v,  -t-  -ER!.]  One  who  interrupts :  sec  the  vb. 

a.    isn-ii^f/  3  Hen.  TV//,  c.  to  Tin-  '-rid  inter  niptoures 


INTERRUPTIBLE. 


Kiii.  116121  Ji4\\  herefore  ourljueene  her  interruptors  sent. 
1797  MAD.DAHBLAV  Diary*  Lett.  VI.  M,  Princess  Au- 

'  cllned  anj-  intcrrup[(.i>. 
'      "573-8°   P-AKiil   Al.:  L   i42   A  disturber,  or  letter  of 


oilier :  an  interrupter.    1654-66  LD.  OKHEKY  Parlhen.  (1676) 
joj  fo  seek  out  the  high  interrupter  of  it  1771  MRS.  DELANY 
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1881  S.  P.  THOMPSON  Klectr.  t,  Rlaga.  x.  §  398  The  inter- 
ruptors ol  induction  coils  arc  usually  self-acting  1881  Sci 
America*  XIX.  ;SS  Ifa  Helmholtz  interrupter  be  employed 
to  make  and  break  the  primary  circuit. 

Interru'ptible,  a.  rare.     [f.  as  INTERRUPT  v. 

+  -IBLK.]     Capable  of  being  interrupted. 

1628  JACKSON  Creed  ix.  xxiv.  §  2  The  virtue  or  efficacy  of 
it  is  not  circumscriptible  by  time  nor  interruptible  by  any 
moment  or  instant  of  time. 

Interru'ptiug,  till.  sl>.  [f.  INTERRUPT  v.  + 
-IMS  '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INTERRUPT  ;  in- 
terruption. (Now  only  as  gerund.) 

1532  MOKE  Con/at.  Tindale  Wks.  628/2  When  he  hadde 
wyth  much  work  &  oft  interrupting,  brought  at  last  his  tale 
to  an  uude. 

Interrupting,  pp.'.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  *.] 
That  interrupts ;  see  the  verb. 

•  1611  SPEED  //is/.  Gl.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  (1623)  612  A  terrible  in- 
terrupting tempest.  1739  G.  OGLE  Gualtherus  «,  Grist/da 
82  Oft  wou  d  intrude  an  interrupting  thought.  Mod.  The 
speaker  continued  amid  interrupting  cries. 

Hence  Interrtrptingly  adv.,  in  the  way  of  in- 
terruption. 

1650  A.  15.  Ifiitat.  Polemo  14  Messages-, which,  .they  have 
mterruptingly  dared  to  trouble  our  State  with.  1848  BUCK- 
LEY Iliatt  n  Him,  noble  Achilles  interrnptingly  answered. 

Interruption  (intaro-pjan).  Also  s  intrump- 
cioun,  interupoion,  6  intrupcion.  [ad.  L.  in- 
terruption-em, n.  of  action  from  intermmpere  to 
INTERRUPT:  cf.  K.  interruption  (1437  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  action  of  interrupting,  or  fact  of  being 
interrupted  (in  the  various  senses  of  the  verb);  with 
an  and  //.,  an  instance  of  this. 

1-  A  breaking  in  upon  some  action,  process,  or 
condition  (esp.  speech  or  discourse),  so  as  to  cause 
it  (usually  temporarily)  to  cease  ;  hindrance  of  the 
course  or  continuance  of  something ;  a  breach  of 
continuity  in  time ;  a  stoppage. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  x.  255  Take  not  now  in 
anger  yf  I  putte  interrupcyon  in  thy  wordes  for  a  questyon 
that  I  wil  aske  of  the.  1494  FABVAN  Chran.  VH.  336  The 
cytezyns  enioyed  theyr  lybertyes  without  interupcion.  1587 
GOLMING  Fit  Mornay  xxxiii.  536  We  would  impute  al  those 
interruptions  and  changes  to  the  nature  of  nature  it  selfe. 
1660  MILTON  Free  Cauiinu:  Wks.  (1847)  445/2  The  frequent 
disturbances,  interruptions,  and  dissolutions  which  the  par- 
liament hath  had.  1797  HUUKE  Corr.  IV.  423,  I  still  go  on 
with  the  work  I  have  in  hand,  but  with  terrible  interrup- 
tions. 1868  HKLIS  RealiiMh  ii.  (1876)  14  Ellesmere,  who  is 
the  greatest  of  interrupters,  is  the  most  intolerant  of  any 
interruption  b-it  his  own. 

b.  In  weakened  sense  (with  negative  expressed 
or  implied)  :  Temporary  cessation,  intermission. 

1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Goulart's  jtfeiu.  Hist.  76  She  con- 
tinued sixe  monethes . .  to  drinkc  daylie,  without  interruption 
foureteene  pounds  of  water.  1857  BUCKLE  Civilis.  I.  xiv. 
823  That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  sub- 
stances and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption. 

2.  A  breach  of  continuity  in  space  or  serial  order ; 
a  break ;  the  formation  or  existence  of  a  gap  or 
void  interval. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  I.  37  Ifa  man  were  Mad  al  togedre  of 
o  matiere  Wibouten  interruption.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I. 
127  The  mountains,  which  in  a  continual!  raunge  without 
interruption  stand  vpon  the  coasts  of  the  Ocean.  1695 
WOODWARD  <V,it.  Hist.  Earth  11723)  11  The  Interruptions  of 
the  Strata.  1853  KANE  Grimull  Exp.  xxxy.  (1856)  322 
Dr.  Vreeland  and  myself  witnessed  repeatedly  interruptions 
of  their  continuity.  1884  BOWEK  &  SCOT  r  DC  Kary's  Fhaiicr. 
i  he  most  frequent  form  of  local  interruption  of  the 
fibrous  sheath,  .consists  in  the  presence  of  a  gap  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  filled  up  by  comparatively  thin-walled  paren- 
chyma. 

fb.  The  action  of  breaking  in  between  two 
things ;  irruption.  Obs. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim,  Orig.  .Ifaii.  it.  ix.  216  Places  severed 
from  the  Continent  by  the  interruption  of  the  Sea. 

t  3.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  hindering  or  thwart- 
ing ;  hindrance,  obstruction.  Obs. 

1463  Mann,  ff  Hoiisch.  Exp.  iRoxb.)  187  To  enjoye  our    j 
sayd  lycence  wyth  outyn  any  let,  inlerupcyon  or  impedi-     . 
ment.     1:1475  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  -.-74  The  cardenall 
uppone  his  hede  the  crowne  did  sett,  The  scpture  in  his 
honde,  withowte  intrumpcioun  or  let!.     1556  T.  HKYWOOD 
Spider  ft  F.  vii.  41  Of  iuslice  no  let  ledeth  intrupcion,  Like 
this  loue  (named  selfe  loue)  growne  of  corrupcion.     1595 
SHAK.S.  John  in.   iv.  u  Diuers  deere  friends  slaine  ?    And 
bloudy  England  into  England  gone,  Ore-bearing  interrup- 
it  of  France? 

4.  Sc.  Law.  '  The  step  legally  requisite  to  stop 
the  currency  of  the  period  of  a  prescription  '  (Bell 
Diet.  Law  £ 

1615  Kur&'t  A'.v.  Al'crdan  iSpalding  Club)  II.  322  Ofthe 

quhilk  lions,  WiMiame  Gray,  baillie,  tuik  doune  nne  dovet 

t-turf)  in  lakine  of  lauchfull  interruptions,  and  fand  the 

•   iltT  pennie  hous  and  landis  ..  to  apperteine  in  pro- 

pertie  to  the  said  towne  of  Aberdeine,     1681  STAIR  lust. 


--,  ..v...,  .j  »nn-i  i  ujjni>ii,  not  only  by  T| 
^...iiumin;  the  Possession  of  the  whole,  but 

which  was  found  sufficient  to  interi 

to  the  whole.    1861  W.  HELL  /'/,,'./,  fracrif. 

twn, An  interruption  on  the  last  day  of  the  forty  -, 

Interruptive  (intarrrptiv),  a.     [f.  as  INTER- 
RUPT v.  +  -IVE  :  cf.  corniptivc.] 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  interrupting. 
rfjUBunu.  in  I'ullcr's  Al'd  Rcdh:,  Erasmus  76   In. 
nnbarquc  in  any  thing  intcrruptive  .if  his  Studies. 


1 2.  Characterized  by  interruption  ;  interrupted. 
1643  HERLE  AHS-.V.  Feme  n  A  broken  interruplive  repe- 
tition of  some  lines. 

t  Interru-ptly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  INTERRUIT//V. 
a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  interrupted  manner;  inter- 
ruptedly. 

1646  J.  HALL  Horx  Vac.  188  ArioMo  will  interruptly 
shake  hands  with  the  Reader,  at  halfe  a  Tales  end  wrest  ht, 
Attention  to  a  new  businesse. 

Interrupter :  see  INTERRUPTER. 

Intermptory  (intaro-ptsri),  a.  [f.  as  INTER- 
RUPT v.  +  -ORY.]  Having  the  quality  or  function 
of  interrupting ;  interrnptive. 

1869  HCLLAH  in  Contemp.  Rev.  X.  351  Consonants  are 
practically  initiatory,  distributive,  or  nuerruptory  only. 
1871  ALABASTER  Wheel  nf  Lam  206,  I  have  omitted  . .  a  few 
remarks  of  an  interruptory  character. 

t  Interru  pture.  Obs.  rare.  [{.L.  interrupt-, 
ppl.  stem  (see  INTERRUPT  v.)  +  -URE  :  cf.  L.  ruptura 
RUPTURE.]  =  INTERRUPTION. 

1648  J.  GOODWIN  Right  ff  Might  37  To  attempt  any  inter- 
rupture,  distraction,  or  disturbance  therein. 

Intersale,  -salute  :  see  INTER-  pref.  2  a,  i  b. 

Interscalm  6  (i'ntaaskxlm).  Antiq.  rare-". 
[ad.  L.  interscaltniiim,  f.  inter  between  +  scalmus, 
Or.  OKoA^os  a  peg  to  which  an  oar  was  strapped, 
a  thole-pin  :  cf.  interioliimti.']  The  space  between 
two  of  the  thole-pins  to  which  the  oars  were 
strapped  in  an  ancient  Roman  or  Greek  galley  or 
rowing-boat.  1881  in  OGILVIE. 

II  Interscapilium  (^ntaaskapi-liym).  Zool. 
[late  Lat.,  f.  inter  between  +  scapula  shoulder- 
blade.]  The  space  between  the  shoulder-blades ; 
the  upper  region  of  the  back  (esp.  in  birds).  Also 
in  mod.  forms  interscapitlium,  interscaptiluin. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Interscapitlium,  old  term 
applied  by  Barthohn,  Altai,  iv.  rg,  p.  746,  to  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  . .  Applied  by  Illiger  to  the  region  of  the  back 
between  the  sho_ulder-b!ades  in  the  Miiinniifera,  between 
the  wings  in  birds.  1887  Amer.  .\~atnralist  XXI.  583 
A  large  white  patch  on  the  lower  hind  neck  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mterscapilium. 

Interscapular  l.int3Jska;-pi;aaJ\  a.(s6.)  Anat. 
and  Zool.  (INTER-  4  a.]  Situated  between  the 
scapulae  or  shoulder-blades. 

1721  BAILEY,  hitirscapitlarCavitics,  are  the  hollow  Places 
between  the  Shoulder  Blade  and  the  Vertebra's.  1834  J. 
FOKBES  Laennci's  Dis.  Oust  (ed.  4)  43  It  had  lost  three 
inches  . .  in  the  interscapular  region.  1874  COUES  liirds 
N.  IV,  144  The  interscapular  region  alone  is  ferrugineous. 

B.  sb.  (in  //.)  The  interscapular  feathers. 

Intersca-pulary,  a.  rare-",  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ARY.]  =prec.  (In  recent  Diets.) 

Interscapulium,  -lum :  see  IXTEUSCAPILIUM. 

Interscendent;int3Jse-ndent),«.  Math.  rare. 
[ad.  mod. I,.  intcntcnJens,  -cnt-cin  ^Leibnitz),  f. 
into- 1 iet ween ;  after  transccndens TRANSCEN DENT.] 
Applied  to  expressions  or  equations  involving  in- 
commensurable quantities  in  the  exponents ;  re- 
garded as  being  intermediate  between  algebraic  and 
transfcihlenlal.  Also  Interscende  ntal  a. 

1796  HUTION  Math.  Diet.,  Interscfndcnt,  in  Algebra,  is 
applied  to  quantities,  when  the  exponents  of  their  powers 

are  radical  quantities.  Thus  .r'  *, -c  ,  etc.  are  inlerscen- 
dent  ijuantitie^.  1879  SALMON  llightr  1'latu  Cnt-rs  vii. 
(ed.  3)  275  A  class  of  equations  called  by  Leibnitz  inter- 
scendental,  or  which  involve  the  variables  with  exponents 
not  commensurable  with  any  rational  number  :  for  example 

VI! 

y— •* 

t  Intersci'nd,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  ",  [ad.  L.  intcr- 
scind-Sre  to  tear  asunder.]  (See  quot.)  So  fin- 
tersci'pden t  a.  O/'S.  rare  —  ". 

1656  BLOUNT  Gfossofr.,  tnttrsi-iti.tt-Ht . .  that  cuts  in  lla- 
midst,  or  hews  asunder.  1731  HAILKV,  j'ti  Intcrscind  . .  iu 
cut  in  two  in  the  midst. 

t  Interscri-be,  v.  0/>s.  rart-<>.  [nd.  L.  inter- 
scribfre  to  write  between.]  '  To  write  between, 
to  interline'  (Bailey,  1731).  So  -rl-nteracript, 
something  written  between  lines  of  writing;  an  in- 
terlineation; t  Interseri'ption,  willing  between. 

1656    I'-MM  NT   (7/£Ui<'v>'-i  ltit<-> script   (L.  inscriptutii},  an 
interl-u  in;^  "f  a  line  ;  :ui  interlining.     1658  PHILI  i 
scriptio'f,  an  interlining,  a  "  ;  t«  o  line-. 

IllterseaiU  jntaas/'in),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad. 
1' .  entrfiCfiii  i  to  sow  among,  intersperse  (ij-i^illi  c. 
in  Godef. ),  f.  eiiti e-  between  +  seiner:— L. 


INTERSECTED. 

lint  appaictitly  often  as,..ciuu<l  with  SLAM 
sb.  or  v.]     tram.   TII  sprinl-l,    "r  ,caller  between 
or   amongst   other   things;    (,,    furnish    or   adorn 
vnl/t  Kmething  s].iinkltd  between;  to  inti- 
Chit/ly  in  fa.  //.'<-. 

1589  GDKI.NE  Mt,,ap.  ,i       ),.  r 

lace  to  I  JWO 

tie  11600)49    Like    l.illyrs  dipt  in 
line,  Powilrcd  and  intersi-.i 
'59»  —  Uftl.  Courtier  Biij  I  .  . 

l.olde    twist,   mteiseanied   with  Icnoi  I598 

i     had  on  a  cote  of  <  :  ,  iota- 

seamed  and  imbrodcred  with  flowers.     1858  SIR  T    Wist 
:irs.  I'colapanncnis  (18651   II.  iv.  82  Hushing  biooks 
hurried  across  our  path  on   their  way  t 
terseamed  with  red  fallows  or  quiet  .,!•  ,i«,  ,,f  inc.idu« 

t  Intersecant,  «.  (j«.)   Obs.   rare--,    [a. 
intei-secant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  inienecirt  :  see  next.] 

Intersecting,     b.  as  s/>.  in  //.  Intersecting  lines. 

1658  PHILLITS,  Intcrsccaiiti  in  Heraldry,  are  pertransient 
lines  which  crosse  one  another.  1711  liAn.tv.  Iitttnciaiit 
cutting  in  two  in  the  middle. 

t  Interseca-tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action. 
analogically  f.  L.  iutersecare  to  INTERSECT.] 

TERSECTION. 

i4ia-»  LVDC.  Cliron.  Troy  i.  y.  (MS.  Digby  232.  If.  12  b/2 
by  cause  of  certeyn  intersecacipuns  Of  dyuers  cerclcs  and 
revoluciouns.  1613-39  '•  Jonts  in  Leoni  Palladia's  Archil. 
(1742)  I.  72  This  Intersecation  of  the  two  Lines. 

Intersect  (intsase-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  inlerscil-, 
ppl.  stem  of  intersecare  to  cut  asunder,  intersect, 
f.  inter  between  +  secare  to  cut.] 
1.  trans.  To  divide  (something)  in  two  by  pass- 
ing through  or  lying  across  it  ;  to  cross,  l-'req.  in 
passive  (const,  with  or  by). 

1615  CROOKE  Botiy  of  Man  351  Why  they  are  obliquely 
placed  and  intersect  themselnes  Varolius  hath  elegantly 
shewd.  1713  Poi'K  Guardian  No.  02  r  5  Tim  Tuck,  the 
hero,  .is  particularly  remarkable  for  tne  length  of  his  sword, 
which  intersects  his  person  in  a  cross  line,  and  makes  him 
appear  not  unlike  a  By,  that  the  boys  have  run  a  pin  thro' 
and  set  a  walking.  1776  GIBBON  Dec!,  -y  /•'.  xiii.  I.  3^6  Four 
streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  1793  CRAU- 
FURD  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III.  132  The  ground 
was  so  broken  and  intersected  with  ravines,  that  not  a 
horseman  could  act.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  iii.  38  It  U 
often  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz.  1860  TYNDALL  Glat. 
I.  xix.  135  Crevasses  also  intersect  the  ice. 

b.  Geom.  Of  a  line  or  surface  :  To  pass  through 
or  across  (a  line  or  surface;,  so  as  to  lie  on  both 
sides  of  it  with  one  point  (or  line)  in  common  : 


1646  SIR  T  BROWNE  Fscud.  Ep.  vi,  v.  292  Being  in  the 
^Equator  it  would  intersect  their  Horizon,  and  be  halfe 
above  and  halfe  beneath  it.  1703  MOXON  J/tv/i.  f-~.\trc. 
269  Where  these  two  Arches  Intersect,  or  cut  each  other, 
there  is  the  Center.  1840  LARDNI-R  Gi-um.  x.  125  If  two 
chords  intersect  each  other  in  a  circle,  the  rectangle  under 
the  segments  of  the  one  will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  segments  of  the  other.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  A  nt. 
Brcakf..t.  xii.  112  Keep  any  line  of  knowledge  ten  years, 
and  some  other  line  will  intersect  it.  1873  U.  WILLI" 
Dijf.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  xiii.  §  190  Every  [straight]  line  must  inter- 
sect a  curve  of  an  odd  degree  in  at  least  one  real  point. 

c.  Of  a  person  :  To  come  across,  cross  (another 
person,  or  his  course)  ;  to  intercept,  rare. 

1862  CARLVLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  ix.  vi.  (1872  III.  124  Grumkow, 
we  suppose,  drives  forth  from  Berlin,  to  intersect  him,  in 
the  Neumark.  1873  TRISTRAM  Aloab  viii.  154  Shepherds 
hurriedly  stalking  forth  ahead,  so  as  to  intersect  our  path. 

d.  To  divide  or  separate  (two  things)  by  passing 
between  them.  rare. 

1784  CONFER  Task  n.  16  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow 
frith  Abhor  each  other. 

2.  itttr.  (for  rejl.}  To  cross  or  cut  each  another  : 
chiefly  Geom.  of  lines  or  surfaces. 

[1755  in  JOHNSON  :  quoting  Wiseman  in  error  :  see  !• 
JECT.)     1847GROTK  Greece  n.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV.  161  Straight 
streets  intersecting  at  right  angles.     1869  TYNIMI  i.  .'. 
Li<:t.  Light  24  The  rays  from  a  luminous  point  placed  be- 
yond the  focus  intersect  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens. 
1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Dijf.  Calc.  (ed.  2)  xiv.  §  204  The  Lem 
niscate  whose  equation  is  (*i+j*)'*  ~  atx^-y).  .  [has]  two 
branches  intersecting  at  the  origin. 
b.  Logie.  (See  quot." 

1864  BOWEN  Logic  iv.  93  Conct] 

when  the  Extension  of  one  coincides  in  part,  and  only  in 
part,  with  the  Extension  of  the  other.  Thus,  FrtncMUM 
and  t'rotc'$t<tnt  are  Intersecting  Concept?,  for  some  French- 
men are  Protestant^  ami  *omc  are  not,  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen  and  some  are  not.  These  may  be  syml>olized 
by  two  circles  whose  circumfercr.ee-  ,  th.  I. 

Intersect  .  rnt.usekt  ,tt.  [ad.  L.  iiitei->  il-uin, 
neuter  of  pa.  pple.  of  iatersecarc  :  see  prec.J 
1  1.   =  INSECT  sb.  Obs. 

1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  C/ias.  I  (1655)  74  WhiltM  he  the 
head,  and  his  subjects  the  body,  were  al  like 

intersects  and  Hies,  tacked  together  by  a  liM, 

inary  thread. 

2.  Gtont.  A  point  of  intersection. 

\W6Atltoixitm  I9june8i5/l  Mr.  Mai: 

itei- 

sects  of  the  planetary  orbits  with  a  plane 
the  eel 

Interse'Ctaut,  a.  rare.  [f.  INTERSECT  v  .  + 
-ANT'.]  That  intersects  ;  intersecting. 

1863  K.  TOUNSFNP  Moif.  i  'A'hen  three  liu 

are  ..  collinearly  intersectant  with  the  opposite  sides. 

Intersected,  ///.<'.  [f.  IMM.  i-1-] 

;  divided  by  crossing  1  ,  cc  vl>. 

L18-J 


INTERSECTING. 

1653  R.  SANDERS  Fitysi<\  .,  or  intersected  lines 

above  the  mount  of  Jupiter.  1816  HVKON  /',irinn,i  xx,  And 
o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought  The  intersected  lines 
of  thought.  1899  T.  S.  BALDOCK  Cronrwell  205  They  thought 
it  unsafe  to  risk  their  horse  in  such  an  intersected  country. 

Intersecting,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  intersects ;  usually  with  sb.  in  //.,  that  inter- 
sect each  other ;  crossing. 

1656  u.Hccta'  Elem.  Philos.  Wks.  1839  I.  18:  The  twoex- 
treme  points  of  the  intersection  are  in  both  the  intersecting 
planes.  \1*&N.Hu.m.x-x<i  Sound  Building  i6i  he  Intersect- 
ing Arches  are  Gothick  ones.  1790  W.  WRIGHTK  Grotesque 
Archil.  13  An  arcade  of  intersecting  semi-ellipses.  1878  C 
STANFORD  Symbols  Christ  ii.  37  A  knowledge  of  the  future 
'i.  ,!'s  mllllon  ""'lion  threads  of  intersecting  influence. 
1880  HACGHTON  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  168  The  formation  of  the 
nent  shaped  out  by  its  intersecting  mountain  chains. 

Intersection  (intajse  k/an).  [ad.  L.  into- 
section-em  Vitruvius),  n.  of  action  from  intersecarc 
to  INTERSECT.  Cf.  F.  intersection  ,i4th  c.  .] 

1.  The  action  or  fact  of  intersecting  or  crossing  ; 
esp.  in  Geom.  (see  INTERSECT  v.  i  b). 

IJS9  VV.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  155  Then  the  me- 
ridlan  circle  crosscth  also  ..  And  so  by  these  intersections 
[etc.].  1570  BILLINGSLEY  Euclid  i.  x.  21  To  marke  the 
Ppynts  of  the  intersections  of  the  circles.  1658  SIR  T. 
BROWNE  Card.  Cyrus  37  By  Diagonal  lines  the  intersection 
was  regular.  1704  NORSIS  Ideal  World  n.  vii.  366  The 
necessary  intersection  or  decussation  of  the  oblique  rays. 
1842  MRS.  BROWNING  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  5  The  intersections  of 
sweetness  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  melodies.  1860  TYNDALL 
(.ilac.  i.  xu.  89  We  were  compelled  to  cross  at  the  place  of 
intersection. 

2.  The  place  where  two  things  intersect  or  cross ; 
chiefly  Geom.,  the  point  (or  line)  of  intersection ; 
the  point  common  to  two  lines  or  a  line  and  a  sur- 
face (or  the  line  common  to  two  surfaces)  which 
intersect. 

'559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  165  Applic  a  ruler 
from  the  Center  of  the  Quadrate,  unto  th'  intersection  of 

ne  two  thrides.  1660  BARROW  Euclid  in.  x,  Both  circles 
have  their  centers  . .  in  the  intersection  of  those  perpen- 
diculars, which  is  O.  1743  EMERSON  Fluxions  234  The  Axis 

>f  Motion  being  the  Intersection  of  this  Plane  with  the 

urface  of  the  Fluid,    a  1864  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  f,  It.  Jrnls. 

1872)  I.  15  We  came  to  an  intersection  with  another  street. 
1872  YEATS  Growth  Com,,,.  42  These  formed  at  their  inter- 
section  a  noble  open  place  or  square. 

3.  Logic.  The  relation  of  two  classes  that  inter- 
sect, i.e.  each  of  which  partly  includes  and  partly 
excludes  the  other.  See  INTERSECT  v.  2  b. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Intersectional  (intsjse-kjanal),  «.'  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  in- 
tersection. 

1849  RUSKIN  Set:  Lamps  ii.  §  27.  58  Different  mouldings 

re  studiously  associated,  in  order  to  obtain  variety  of 

'^"VV'MI         e'   l86i-f  W'  REHOUSE  in  frnl.  R.  Asial. 

c.  AVllI.  400  note,  The  words  in  the  intersectional  com- 
partm.  its  are  common  to  each  of  the  intersecting  verses. 

Interse-ctional,  0.2  [f.  INTER-  4  c  +  SECTION 
+^L'J  Existing  or  prevailing  between  sections. 

1865  Even.  Standard  28  Mar.,  During  the  present  inter- 
sectiona  war.  ,893  Columbus  (Ohio)  Disf.  \g  Sep. :  4/3 
Louisville,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  are  three  pillars  upon 
which  intersectional  good  feeling  rests  secure  this  year. 

t  Interse-gment.  Obs.  ran.  [INTEH-  2  b.] 
A  segment  of  a  line  included  between  two  lines 
that  intersect  it ;  an  intercept. 

1690  LEYBOURN  Curs.  Math.  496  So  is  MP  the  Inter- 
Kse'gment*  Para"d5  V"  -"*  ' '  <°  "4.  **  S& 

Intersegmental :  see  INTER-  pref.  4  a 

Interseme :  see  INTERSEAM. 

t  Interse-minate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  INTER- 
i  +  L.  seminare  to  sow :  cf.  disseminate.}  '  To 
sow  among  or  between  '  ;  Bailey,  MjiJ. 

t  Interse-pient,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
tcrsxpient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  intersaepire  to  fence 
about,  cut  off,  f.  inter  between  +  syplre  to  hedge 
m,  fence  in.]  Forming  a  septum  or  partition  be- 
tween vessels  or  cavities. 


'  membrans 


Interseptal  (intsjse-ptal),  «.     [f.  L.  ,-Hter- 

uept-um  diaphragm,  midriff,  partition  (f.  inter  be- 
tween T  srptum  fence)  +  -AL.]  Situated  between 
septa  or  partitions.  (Chiefly  Anat.  and  Zool.} 

1847-9  TODDC>/.  Anat.  IV.  26/2  The  eight  interseotal 
compartments  communicate  freely' with  the8  grea  cTv,  y 
1859  J,  R.  GRKF.NE  Man.Anim.  Kingd.,  Protozoa  17  These 
wSirfthT  °'  '£,  JeSard«i  as  simple  apertures  in  the 

7±r  8?  •Sv&^.&^'Zxrsz 


.  186  The  inter-septai 

II  toterM-ptum.lraLP:arS'Prec.]   A  diaphragm 
or  partition  :  esp.  in  Anat. 


a  membraneous  inter. 


semun,       •  "      suc    a  memraneous   nter. 

the   vUcM  A»PWH»  »nd  Reptiles  have,  supporting 

iiicera,  or  confining  them  in  their  plact    1887  SyS. 
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Hoc.  Lex.,  Interstptum,  old  term  for  the  uvula,  also  the 
septum  narium  ;  also  the  diaphragm. 

t  Interse'rt,  v.  Ofis.  Also  6-7  enter-,  [f. 
L.  intersert-,  ppl.  stem  of  intersertre  to  put  be- 
tween, interpose,  f.  inter  between  +  serin  to  set, 
put,  place,  insert.]  trans.  To  insert  between  other 
things ;  to  interpolate.  (Freq.  in  1 7th  c.) 

1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  To  Rdr.  (Arb.i  15  G.  breuia  : 
soomtyme  long  by  position  where  D  may  bee  enterserted,  as 
passage  is  short,  but  yf  you  make  yt  long,  passatige  with 
D.  would  bee  written.  1611  FLORIO,  Interserto,  enterserted 
pr  wrought  betweene.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  iv.  n.  v.  §  5  To 
inlL-rsert  more  proofs  of  antiquity  would  be  troublesome 
unto  me.  a  1691  BOYLE  Hist.  Air  xix.  (1692)  171  Give  me 
leave  here  to  intersert  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pugh. 

b.  transf.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  insertions. 

1767  S.  PATERSON  Another  Traveller!  I.  150  A  book  of 
wanderings  . .  interserted  with  whimsical  digressions  and 
unseasonable  reflections. 

t  Intersection.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  from  L. 
intcnerere :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  '  intersert- 
ing ' ;  that  which  is  '  interserted  ' ;  interpolation. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  xxyii.  §  5  By  a  voluntary  inter- 
sertion  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  his  name  by  some  bold 
transcriber.  1641  MILTON  Animadr.  ii.  Wks.  1738  I.  84 
1  hey  have  some  intersertions  which  are  plainly  spurious. 
1658  W.  BURTON  /tin.  Anton.  193  That  intersertion  of  P  in 
many  Latine  words,  .as  in  s umpsit, prompsit.  1771  SMI  KI- 
DAN  tr.  Aristanetus'  Love  Ep.  iii.  (1874)  457  note.  What 
intersertions  there  may  be,  have  been  before  apologized  for. 

Intersessional,  -set,  -shade:  see  INTEH- 
pref.  4  b,  i  a,  i  b. 

Intershock  (intajjyk),  v.  rare.  Also  7  en- 
ter-, [f.  INTER-  i  b  +  SHOCK  v.,  in  sense  i  after 
F.  s' entrechoquer  (1564  in  Thierry).] 

1 1.  trans.  To  strike  or  attack  mutually.   Obs. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  i.  xlvii.  (1632)  153  When  with 
vehemence  they  come  to  entershocke  one  another  1605 
DANIEL  Philotas  Wks.  (1717)  372  What  Discontentments 
will  there  still  arise  In  such  a  Camp  of  Kings,  to  intershock 
Each  others  Greatness. 

2.  intr.  To  strike  together,  collide. 

1650  EARL  MONM.  tr.  Scnaulfs  Man  lee.  Guilty  227  Plea- 
sures do  enter-shock,  and  always  leave  some  of  our  senses 
in  languishment.  1886  SHELDON  tr.  Flaubert's  Salammlv 
Xlv.  395  The  elephants'  carcases,  driven  by  the  wind,  inter- 
shocked,  like  an  archipelago  of  black  rocks  floating  on  the 
w-ater. 

Hence  Intersho'cking  vbl.  sb.  So  t  I'ntershock 
sb.  [cf.  obs.  F.  entrechoc}.  rare  —  ". 

1611  COTGR.,  Entrechoc,  an  intershocke ;  a  mutuall  or 
interchangeable  rushing  one  vpon  another.  1652  URyf  HART 
/«<*{  Wks.  (1834)  264  There  was  concerning  it  such  an 
Intel-shocking  of  opinions.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Intershock,  a 
clashing,  or  striking  of  one  thing  against  another. 

Intershoot  ijntajj«-t),  v.  [INTER-  i  a.]  a. 
intr.  To  shoot  or  glance  at  intervals,  b.  trans. 
To  shoot  or  dart  between  or  among ;  to  variegate 
at  intervals  (chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  intershot,  const. 
ivith  :  cf.  SHOT///,  a.). 

1845  WORDSW.  Suggested  by  Bird  of  Paradise  21  Hues. . 
intershooting,  and  to  sight  Lost  and  recovered,  as  the  rays 
of  light  Glance  on  the  conscious  plumes.  1845  FABER 
Rosary,  etc.  56  A  long  broad  lake  of  meadow-grass  . .  inter- 
shot with  gold  and  green.  1890  Chicago  j\c~ivs  29  Oct.,  The 
fires  of  the  eruption  intershot  the  dense  smoke. 

Intersidereal  (r&tusaidfrirU),  a.  [f.  INTEH- 
4  a  +  L.  sidus,  siJer-  star  :  see  SIDEREAL.]  Situated 
or  occurring  between  the  stars  :  =  INTERSTELLAR. 

\6&U.Hottes'Elem.Philos.  Wks.  18391.445  Besidesthe 
stars.,  they  may  be  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  in- 
tersidereal bodies.  1862  SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess.  i.  18  Those 
inter-planetary  and  inter-sidereal  distances. 

t  Intersi'lient,    a.   Obs.    rare.      [f.  L.  type 

intersilient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  *intersilire  to  leap  or 
spring  between,  f.  inter  between  +  sallre  to  leap.] 
Emerging  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  something. 

1647  WARD  Simp.  Cooler  50  Parliaments,  Senates,  or  ac- 

ountable  Commissions,  must  have  power  to  consult  and 

<ecute  against  intersilient  dangers  and  flagitious  crimes, 
prohibited  by  the  light  of  Nature. 

t  Intersi-st,  v.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [ad.  L.  /«/••/•- 
sist-ere  to  stop  between.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Intersist,  to  stay  betweene. 

t  I'ntersited,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  inter, 
sit-tis  put  between,  interposed,  pa.  pple.  of' inter - 
serlre  to  set  between  +  -ED  i.]  Placed  or  situated 
between;  interposed. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  22  The  soft  Cartilage  inter- 
Ihkker  '"'ene  bodyes,  is  so  much  the  greater  and 

Intersituate,  -smile  :  see  INTER-  pref.  i  a. 

Intersocial  (intais<™jal),  a.  [f.  INTER-  4c 
+  L.  sodas  companion  :  see  SOCIAL.]  Existing 
between  associates ;  social. 

1852  ROGRT  Thesaurus  Introd.  (1892)  27  note,  I  have 
ventured  to  introduce  the  adjective  inters,;  ial,  to  express 
the  active  voluntary  relations  between  man  and  man.  1864 
l\culmt,  Apr.  8  I  he  pressure  of  intersocial  criticism.  1883 
Longm.  Mag  July  262  They  have . .  entered  on  the  condition 
of  inter-social  citizens. 

t  Intersoi-1,  v.  Agric.  Obs.  [f.  INTER-  i  b  + 
Soil,  s/:]  To  mix  one  kind  of  soil  with  another. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  o/.fartvv  I.   x.  ,3  We  would 
enucuour.  .to  make  seuerall  Soyles  serue  interchange, 
by  mter-soylmg  or  seasoning  the  one  with  the  other.     1688 

T    S     '•"f*ma3ra<-33W*-   "725111  BRADLEY  Fan,.  Di,t. 

inter-sole,  sb.  variant  of  EBTBBBOI. 


INTERSPERSE. 

Intersole,  v . :  see  INTER-  pref.  i  a. 

Intersomnial  (intsjsp-mnial),  a.    [f.  INTER-  4d 

+  L.  somni-um  dream  -r  -AL  :  more  properly  intra- 
somnial.]  Occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  dream.  So 
Interso'mnious  a.,  '  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing '  (Worcester  1846,  citing  Dublin  Kcv.). 

1849  H.  MAYO  Truths  Fop.  Sufcrst.  iv.  69  The  ghostly 
and  intersoinnial  communications  . .  have  been  announce- 
ments of  the  deaths  of  absent  parties. 

Inte-rsonant,  a.  ran  -  «.  [ad.  L.  intersonant- 
f'H,  pr.  pple.  of  intersonare  to  sound  between  or 
among.]  '  Sounding  between  '  (Ogilvie). 

t  Intersou'r,  v.  Obs.  [f.  INTER-  i  a  +  SOUR 
v.  or  a.]  trans.  To  intermix  sourness  in  or  with. 

1599  DANIEL  Let.  Octavia  Wks.  (17171  I.  81  Fear  . .  held 
back  something  from  thee  full  of  Sweet,  To  intersour  unsure 
Delights  the  more, 

Intersow  limais^-),  v.  Pa.  pple.  -sown. 
[INTER-  i  a  :  cf.  interseam,  interseminate.'} 

1.  trans.  To  sow,  or  fig.  to  scatter  or  sprinkle, 
among  or  between  other  things ;  =  INTERSPERSE  i . 

1605  CAMDEN  Rem.  (1636)  40  Here  amongst,  the  Brittans 
have  left  divers  of  their  words  intersou  ed. 

2.  To  furnish  (ground,  etc.)  with  seed  or  the  like 
sown  or  scattered  among  or  between  other  things, 
or  at  intervals;  const,  with  :  =  INTERSPERSE  j. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Planting,  The  remainder 
of  the  Ground  may  be  inter-sow'd  with  Ash-Keys.  1856 
R.  A.  VAOGBAM  Mystics  (16601  II.  vm.  ix.  97  The  very  dusl 
is  dazzling  and  priceless,  intersown  with  the  sapphire,  the 
sardonyx,  the  emerald  of  heaven. 

Interspace    i'ntajsp^s),  sb.    [INTER-  2b.] 

1.  A  space  between  two  tilings ;  intermediate  or 
intervening  space,  interval. 

f  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  88  Yf  diches  plese,  hem  make, 
and  threfeet  depe  ..  Thyn  entre  space  in  oon  maner  thou 
kepe.  1611  ILORIO,  Intertnczzo,,. an  interspace.  1658  SIR 
J .  BKOWNH;  Card.  Cyrus  ii.  41  [The  crown)  was  framed  . . 
with  an  intersection  in  the  middle  from  the  main  crossing 
barres,  and  the  interspaces,  unto  the  frontal  circle,  continued 
by  handsome  network-plates.  1716  LEONI  AUvrlfs  Archil. 
11.41/2  The  Ancients.,  made  a  grate  of  brass,  .and  filled  up 
the  interspaces  of  this  grate  ..  with  a  transparent  sort  of 
stone.  1817  COLERIDGE  Zapolya  iv.  iii,  Our  messengers  arc 
posted  With  such  short  interspace,  that  fast  as  sound  Can 
travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event.  1866  LAINC  I'rcti. 
Ktin.  Caithn.  32  Consisting  of  concentric  circular  walls 
wuh  cells  or  chambers  in  the  interspaces  between  the  walls. 

2.  A  space  of  time  between  two  events,  etc. ;  an 
interval  of  time. 

1629  MAXWELL  tr.  Herodiati  (1635)  186  The  inter-space 
betwixt  the  past  and  present  Celebrity,  exceeded  the  longest 
Age  of  Men.  a  i67oHACKET  Atf.  Williams  I.  (1693127  To 


x'uunt;  uue  01  muse  nine  interspaces  ot  repos 

which  occur  in  even  the  most  persecuted  lives. 

_  Interspace  (.intaJsp^'-s),!'.  [INTER- 1.]   trans. 

To  put  a  space  or  interval  between ;  to  occupy  or 

fill  the  space  or  interval  between. 

1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  Nurt.  it.  iii.  (1861)  282  Intelligent 
feeding,  which  is  interspaced  by  rest.  1886  H.  JAMES 
nuau  II.  11.  xxi.  58  He  began  to  interspace  his  visits 
considerably,  and  at  last  made  them  very  rare.  1889  Homos 
Inspir.  <5-  Bible  vi.  143  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  inter- 
space, if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  Biblical  records. 

Intersyatial  (intajsp^fal),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*intcrspati-um  as  =  interspace  +  -AL  :  cf.  SPATIAL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  an  interspace,  esp.  in  Enlom. 
to  one  of  the  interspaces  or  areas  between  the  veins 
on  an  insect's  wing.  Hence  Interspa  tially  adv., 
in  relation  to  an  interspace. 

M  nterspea  ker.  Obs.  rare..  [INTER-  2  a.] 
One  who  holds  a  colloquy  with  another ;  an  inter- 
locutor. So  fl'nterspeakingr///.  a.  (rate-"). 

1586  T.  B.  La  I'rimaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  To  Rdr.,  The  chiefe 
scope  and  drift  of  these  Interspeakers.  1594  Ibid.  n.  i  The 
forespeach  of  the  Intel-speakers  in  this  Academy,  wherein  i» 
handled  the  cause  of  their  future  discourses.  1611  FLORIO, 
Inttrfiarlante,  enterspeaking. 

Interspecific,  a.  [f.  INTER-  40  +  SPECIFIC,  as 
adj.  from  species]  Existing  or  prevailing  between 
different  species. 

1889  Nature  XXXIX.  287/1  As  the  description  of  the 
relatloni  of  organs  characterized  the  physiology  of  the  in- 
dividual, so  that  of  interspecific  adaptations  is  the  physiology 
of  the  race. 

t  I'nterspeech.  Obs.  [INTEK-  2  a.]  Speech 
between  or  among  a  number  of  persons ;  colloquy. 

1579  FKNTON  Giticciard.  x.  (1599)  453  Peradventure  . .  it 
was  more  profitable  with  these  enlerspeeches  to  stay  the 
kings  arniu-.  1656  BLOUNT  C-lmsofr.  s.v.  Deifnosophists. 
That  title,  importing  a  Conference,  Discourse  or  inter-speech 
among  wise  men  at  a  supper. 

InterspeTsal.    rare.     [f.  next  +  -AL.]  ^  IN- 

TERSPERSION. 

1893  Atlienxuin  n  Mar.  314']  To  vary  the  somewhat 
monotonous  succession  of  the  thirty  Pipe  Rolls  . .  by  the 
judicious  interspersal  of  these  unique  fragments. 

Intersperse  intsaspaus),  v.  Also  6  enter- 
sparse,  [f.  L.  intirspers-,  ppl.  stem  of  *  inter - 
spergfre  (found  only  in  pa.  pple.  interspersus  ,  f. 
iii/cr  between  +  spargere  to  scatter,  sprinkle.] 

1.  trans.  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  between  or  among 
other  things  ;  to  place  here  and  there  in  the  course 
of  something ;  to  mingle  dispersedly  01  at  intervals. 


INTERSPERSED. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  11.  Ixix.  (16551  II.  100  You  should  do 
well  to  intersperse  among  them  some  eucharistical  ejacula- 
tions and  doxologies.  1712  AUDISON^/CC/.  No.  315  p  3  That 
particular  Art  which  he  [Milton]  has  made  use  of  in  the  in- 
terspersing of  all  those  Graces  of  Poetry,  which  the  Subject 
was  capable  of  receiving.  1856  KINGSLEV  Lett.  1 1878)  1. 413, 
I  like  the  way  in  which  you  have  interspersed  local  traditions 
and  stories. 

2.  To  furnish,  adorn,  or  diversify  (a  tiling)  with 
other  things  scattered  about,  placed  here  and  there, 
or  mingled  at  intervals. 

1566  ADLINGTON  Apnleius  51  A  man  of  midle  age  hauing 
his  bearde  entersparsed  with  gray  heares.  1645  HVKLYN 
Diary  7  Feb.,  Various  colour' d  cinders,  .some  like  pitch., 
others  metaliq,  interspers'd  with  innumerable  pumices.  1781 
GIBBON  Duel.  <y  F.  xxiv.  (1869)  I.  687  The  face  of  the  country 
was  interspersed  with  groves.  1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden. 
six.  (1813)  378  Rich  crimson  grains  interspersed  with  black 
berries.  1858  THACKERAY  Virgin,  iv,  Harry  had  proceeded 
in  his  narrative  after  his  own  fashion,  interspersing  it  with 
many  youthful  ejaculations. 

b.   Rarely  said  of  the  things  intermingled. 

1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  172  A  prodigious  number  of 
islands  intersperse  that  mighty  river. 

Interspersed  (intwsps'ist),  />//.  a.    [f.  prec. 

+  -ED1.]  Scattered,  or  placed  here  and  there,  be- 
tween or  among  other  things ;  dispersedly  mingled. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  u.  133  The  particles,  .with  inter- 
spersed Vacuities.  airj\\  KEN  fidinntut  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  332  Short  Sleeps,  and  watchful  Care,  Alternated  with 
interspersed  Prayer.  1863  LYKLL  Antiy.  Man  12  Large 
heaps  of  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells,  with  interspersed 
stone  implements. 

Hence  Interspe'rsedly  (-edli)  adv.)  in  an  inter- 
spersed manner ;  here  and  there  among  other 
things. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  n.  119  Aetherial  Atoms  may  be 
interspersedly  diffused  through  all  our  Elements.  1861 
MUSGKAVE  By-roads  241  Producing  corn,  flax,  and  beet-root, 
interspersedly  with  carrots,  potatoes,  and  dwarf  beans. 

Interspersion  (intoiapSMJan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  INTERSPERSE  ;  cf.  aspersion^  dispersion.']  The 
action  of  interspersing  or  condition  of  being  inter- 
spersed ;  dispersion  among  other  things  ;  an  inter- 
mingling here  and  there. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Ititersperslon^  a  sprinkling  or  scattering 
between.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  15  The 
ground  of  divisibility  of  bodyes  is  the  interspersion  of  a 
disseminated  Vacuum,  ijiz  AUDISON  Sped.  No.  387  f  13 
This  Interspersion  of  Evil  with  Good,  and  Pain  with 
Pleasure,  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Locke.. to  a  moral  Reason.  1811  PINKERTON  Petrol, 
I.  132  The  interspersion  of  a  few  crystals  ..  of  felspar  or 
felsite.  1865  E.  BURRITT  Walk  Land's  End  409  A  pictu- 
resque interspersion  of  church  towers,  villages,  hamlets,  and 
the  half-revealed  faces  of  stately  mansions. 

Interspheral,  -spicular, -spiral:  see  INTER-. 

Intersphe're,  v.  [INTER-  i  b.]  a.  trans, 
To  bring  within  the  sphere  one  of  another,  b. 
intr.  To  come  each  within  the  sphere  or  orbit  of 
the  other. 

1887  Chicago  Advance  28  Apr.  259/4  The  interests  of  men 
and  women  are  so  intersphered  that  whatever  affects  one 
reacts  upon  the  other.  1889  Harper's  Klag.  Feb.  466/2 
Their  lines  shall  intersphere  or  soon  or  late,  And  move 
together  to  the  journey's  end.  1896  LADY  H.  SOMERSET 
Addr.  Brit.  Wont.  Tewfi.  Assoc,  i  June,  That  interspher- 
ing  of  the  world  life  with  our  own,  is  already  the  practical 
realization  of  many. 

luterspinal  (intaisparnal),  a.  Anat.  [!NTER- 
4  a:  in  mod.L.  inter spindlis.}  =  IXTEKSPINOUS. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Anat.  186  Interspinal  Ligaments 
.  .These  ligaments  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses in  the  back.  1888  ROLLESTON  &  JACKSON  Anint.  Life 
94  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  [of  the  Perch]  are  supported  by 
a  series  of  bones,  '  fin-bearers '  or  '  interspinal '  bones. 

Interspinous  (intgispai-nas),  a.  Anat.  [IN- 
TER- 4  a.]  Situated  between  the  spines  or  spinous 
processes  of  vertebrae. 

1842  E.  WILSON  Anat.  Vadt  At.  (ed.  2)  97  The  inter- 
spinous ligaments  are  thin  and  membranous.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  54  Adjacent  spinous  processes  are  also  connected  to- 
gether by  membranes,  .called  interspinous  ligaments. 

b.  spec,  in  Ichthyol,  Situated  between  the  spines 
of  the  vertebrae  of  a  teleostean  fish,  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  dorsal  fin. 

1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat,  III.  845/2  Interspinous  bones. . 
embedded  in  the  flesh  of  the  back.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim. 
Life  Introd.  32  The  inter-spinous  bones  and  fin-rays  of  more 
highly  organized  fish. 

t  Iiiterspira'tion,  Obs.    [ad.  L.  mUrsptrd- 

tidn-ent)  n.  of  action  from  intersplrdre  :  see  next.] 
A  taking  breath  between  ;  a  breathing  space,  a 
momentary  pause  or  rest. 

i6»3  COCKERAM,  httersptratioH,  a  breathing  between*:. 
1635  DRATHWMT  Afcatf.  Pr.  29  These  interspirations  minister 
new  matter  to  their  distemper'd  humour  to  worke  on.  1656 
H.  MORE  Entkns,  Tri.  To  Rdr.  A  iv  b,  That  there  may  be 
a  due  time  of  I  nterspiration  betwixt  the  ending  of  the  serious 
and  the  entring  into  the  merry  passages. 

t  Interspi're,  v,  Obs,  rare-*,  [ad.  L.  intcr- 
spirare,  f.  inter  between  +  spirare  to  breathe.] 
intr.  To  ta'cc  breath  between  ;  to  pause,  take  rest. 

1647  H.  MORK  Song  of  Soid  H.  App.  Ixxiii,  And  now  I  do 
awhile  but  interspire,  A  torrent  of  objections  'gain-.!  UK 
beat.  1721  in  BAILEY. 

Iiiterspri  nkle,  v.  [INTKK-  i  a.]  trans.  To 
sprinkle  here  and  there,  or  at  intervals;  to  inter- 
sperse. Hence  Interspri  nkled  ///.  a. 


1841  Al.lsoN  Eitivfe  (1849-50)  XI.  Ixxvi.  §  74.  480  I.UMI- 
tianl  valleys,  intenprinkled  with  h.unl'-i-,  nneya 
tl'iwu  gardent.    1898  1 1 
The  modest  purple  of  the  inlcrsprinkled  violets. 

Intersqueeze,  -staminal :  see  1 
Interstate,  inter-state  (nitansi^u,  a. 

(.'.  S.  [IMEK-  ;.]  Lying,  extending,  or  carried 
on  between  states ;  pertaining  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
Feb.  4,  1887,  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  thedifierem 
States,  establishing  a  body  of  commissioners  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

11845  JOSF.PH  STORY  cited  in  Worcester.  1862  j.  M.  Li  DLOW 
ffisf.  U.  S.  36  The  Supreme  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  questions  of  constitutional,  international,  and  (if 
I  may  venture  the  term)  interstate  law.  1876  BANCROI  i 
Hist.  U.S.  VI.  xxvi.  34  When  inter-state  rights  were  to  be 
confided  to  the  members  of  each  state.  1887  Daily  A<  ;>>> 
n  Jan.  6/5  To  await  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Mill.  1899  C.  M.  DEI-EW  ibid.  5  June  2  2 
Trusts  are  purely  State,  and  not  inter-State  affairs. 

Interstellar  (int3Jste-laJ\  a.  [INTER-  4a] 
Situated  between  the  stars ;  occupying  or  passing 
through  the  regions  of  space  between  the  stars. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  354-5  The  Interstellar  Skie.-hath.. 
so  much  Affinity  with  the  Starre,  that  there  is  a  Rotation  of 
that,  as  well  as  of  the  Starre.  1674  BOYLE  EAcell.  Theol.  n. 
iv.  178  The  inter-stellar  part  of  heaven,  which  several  of  the 
modern  Epicureans  would  have  to  be  empty.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  771  Thesapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air.  1862  R.  H. 
PATTERSON  Ess,  Hist,  fy  A  rt  10  This  efflux  occasions  a  thrill, 
or  vibratory  motion,  in  the  ether  which  fills  the  interstellar 
spaces.  1880  PROCTOR  Poetry  Astron.  xi.  (1881 J  378  A  comet 
arriving  from  remote  interstellar  space. 

Interste-llary,  a.     [INTER-  4  a.]   =prec. 

1856  in  WEBSTER  :  hence  in  later  Diets. 

Intersterility,  -sternal :  see  INTER-  2  a,  4  a. 

Interstice  (intsMstis,  i-nt3istis).  Also  7  pi. 
iuterstioies.  [ad.  L.  interstiti-um  space  between, 
f.  *interstit-,  ppl.  stem  of  intersistere,  f.  inter  be- 
tween +  sislSre  to  stand  ;  cf.  ¥.  interstice  (i4th  c.).] 

1.  An  intervening  space  (usually,  empty) ;  esp.  a 
relatively  small  or  narrow  space,  between  things  or 
the  parts  of  a  body  (freq.  in  //.,  the  minute  spaces 
between  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter) ;  a  narrow 
opening,  chink,  or  crevice. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mai:  848  When  it  is  carried  to 
the  interstice  or  place  between  the  browes,  the  very  seat  of 
reason.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  87  When  the 
ayery  intersticies  are  filled,  and  as  much  of  the  salt  of  the 
ashes  as  the  water  will  imbibe  is  dissolved,  a  1607  AUBREY 
Nat,  Hist.  Surrey  (1719)  I.  45  The  peat  wooden  Bridge 
(over  the  Thames)  hath  twenty  Interstices.  1756  C.  LUCAS 
Ess.  Waters  I.  56  The  interstices  of  water  are  always  found 
full  of  air.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Three  Ages  iii.  89  He  found 
an  interstice,  through  which  he  could  slip  half-a-dozen 
burnt  almonds.  1839  STEPHENS  Man,  Brit.  Citleaptera  47 
Elytra  striated,  interstices  finely  punctulated. 

Jig.  1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  16  Democracie.  .is.  .indeed 
an  interstice  of  government,  rather  than  government.  1876 
MOZLEY  Univ.  Serin,  vi.  132  Side  currents  are  perpetually 
. .  slipping  into  the  empty  interstices  of  his  thoughts. 

2.  An  intervening   space  of  time ;    an  interval 
between  actions.     Now  rare. 

1639  SALTMARSH  Policy  jxxxi.  69  Long  inter-regnums  or 
interstices  in  government  is  the  Winter  and  ill  Season  of  a 
State.  1688  SEDLEY  Proc.  in  Eng.  Wks.  1722  I.  184  There 
must  be  some  Interstice,  some  space  of  time,  before  they  who 
deposed  a  King  can  set  up  another.  1726  AYLIM  E  Parcrgon 
179,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Interstices  of  Time, 
which  ought  to  be  between  one  Citation  and  another.  1862 
GOUI.BURN  Pers.  Relig.  III.  x.  (1873)  239  Who  look  to  the 
little  intervals  and  interstices  of  work  as  so  much  time  which 
may  be  freely  wasted. 

b.  spec,  in  Canon  Law  (pi.)  The  intervals  re- 
quired between  the  reception  of  the  various  degrees 
of  holy  orders. 

1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints,  Norbert  (18471  VI.  119  The 
irregularity  committed  in  his  receiving  the  holy  orders  of 
deacon  and  priest  at  the  same  time,  without  observing  the 
interstices  prescribed  by  the  canons.  1885  Catholic  Diet. 
(ed.  3)  454/2  A  bishop  cannot  dispense  with  the  interstices 
in  ordaining  candidates  coming  to  him  from  another  diocese. 

Hence  Intersticed  a.,  having  interstices;  also, 
fitted  at  intervals  with  something,  rare. 

1848  LYTTON  Harold  v.  vii,  Through  the  intersticed 
columns  of  the  fane  Edith  saw  the  large  shadow  of  a  man. 
1888  I't'iu-  (X.  V.I  6  Sept.,  His  bare  back  was  inflamed 
with  the  scourges  intersticed  with  pieces  of  lead  and  bone. 

t  Intersti-nct,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  intcr- 
stincl-us,  pa.  pple.  of  interstingufre  to  separate, 
f.  inter  between  +  stinguHre  (cf.  DISTINCT).]  Di- 
vided, separated  (in  quot.  1684  =  DISCRETE  i  c). 

1623  COCKERAM,  Interstinct,  diuided,  separated.  1684  tr. 
Bonefs  Merc.  Comfit,  xvnl.  601  The  interslmct  or  discrete 
(Small  Pox]  come  with  a  Shivering  and  Coldness. 

t  Intersti'nctive,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  .  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -IVE.]  Serving  to  divide  or  mark  off.  In- 
terstinctive  point,  a  punctuation-mark. 

1696  WALLIS  Lett,  to  Dr.  Smith  8  Sept.  in  A  nbrey's  A  ncal. 
(1813)  I.  78  [To  see]  whether  the  notes,  of  Parenthesis  (   ) 
used-  and  what  care  is  taken  of  the  interstinctive  points,  ;  :. 

Interstitial  (intwrti-JM),  a.  [f.  L-  type 
•interstttialis,  f.  intirstitium  I  -AL.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  interstice ;  forming  inter- 
stices. 

!646  SIR  T.  Jip.'ANK  f'sfuJ.  Ef.  11.  i.  5S  In  oyled 
the  interstitial  divisions  being  continuaied  by  t! 
of  oyle,  it  becommeth  more  transparent.     175«  JOHNSON 


INTERSTRATIFY. 

Kaml'ltt 

tervene  in  the   ni'M  o  1830    KAIIP 

&  LARDN.   McJt.   ii.   17  The   *  consist* 

partly  <>f  r.  ,  1,-s,  ami  partly  of  interstitial  spaces. 

1846  |M.V\  .''.v//1;.  iv.  (i348>  76  The  interstitial  spaces  be- 
twetn  ai!  j 

2.  Of  a  thing:  1'ertaining  to,  existing  in,  IT 
"ci'iipying  interstii 

1665  HOOKI-,  MiLt'Li^r.   96    Ai-t.mdiii;;   as   thesr  j 
more  or  greater  in  respect  of  the  interstitial  bodies.     1709 
I'hil.  fr.tns.  XXVI.  264  When  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
Interstitial  Air  In  remove.     1879  kin  KV  ,S/;. 
The  horn  blend  ic  matter  merely  appr.irin^  a*  I  ill  it;  inti 
speck-,  between  the  ma^ncli: 

b.  Anat.  Interstitial  tissue,  the  fine  connective 
tissue  lying  between  the  cells  of  other  tissue.     /»• 
terslitial  organs,  smaller  organs  of  the  body  situated 
between  larger  ones. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  510/1  The  interstitial  tisMir 
varies  according  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 1876  tr.  Wagner  s  Gen.  Pathol.  239  In  the  inter- 
stitial or  subpleural  pulmonary  tissue. 

c.  Entom.  Situated  in  the  interstices  or  spaces 
between  the  stria1,  e.g.  on  the  elytra  of  beetles. 

1900  D.  SHARP  Bid.  Centr.  Atntr.,  Coleoptera  II.  i.  6^1 
The  peculiar  interstitial  punctuation  (of  the  elytra]  nuking 
it  recognizable  at  a  glance. 

d.  Occupying  an  interval  in  time  or  order. 

1841  E.  HAWKINS  Silver  Coins  11887)  245  Edward  IV,  in 
his  interstitial  usurpation.  1859  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1871;) 
II.  147  '  The  Brook ',  with  its  charming  interstitial  soliloquy 
..will,  .always  rank  among  Mr.  Tennyson's  happy  efforts. 

3.  Of  a  physical  or  morbid  process:  Taking  place 
in  the  interstices  of  a  body ;  spec,  in  Phys.  Affecting 
the  internal  structure  of  an  organ  or  part  by  acting 
in  its  interstices  or  on   its  interstitial  tissue;  as 
interstitial  absorption,  emphysema,  growth. 

Interstitial  pregnancy,  that  in  which  the  development  of 
the  ovum  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the  Fallopian  lube 
which  passes  through  the  uterine  wall. 

1807  M.  BAILLIK  Mor/i.  Anat.  (ed.  7)  220  This  change  (in 
the  liver]  must  arise  from  a  process  which  takes  place 
through  its  whole  substance,  and  seems  to  be  what  Mr. 
Hunter  has  called  the  interstitial  absorption.  1845  Tobu 
&  BOWMAN  Phys.  Anat.  I.  121  Bone.. grows  in  an  inter- 
stitial manner  after  being  originally  deposited.  1858  J.  H. 
BENNET  Nutrition  iv.  100  The  variable  activity  of  interstitial 
nutritive  changes,  rapid  in  the  child,  slow  in  the  aged.  1877 
ROBERTS  Handl'k.  Mcd.  (ed.  3)  I.  391  Interstitial  pneumonia 
runs  a  very  chronic  course. 

4.  Having  interstices,  rare, 

1855  BAILEY  Mystic,  etc.  25  The  interstitial  net  of  deajh. 

Interstitially  (intaJsti-Jali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LT  2.]  In  an  interstitial  manner ;  in  or  through 
interstices. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  f,  E.rf.  Philos.  IV.  xlix.  351  [In- 
visible fire]  exists  . .  in  two  modes,  interstitially  and  organi- 
cally. 1870  BENTLEY  Bol.ig  By  the  incorporation  of  new 
matter  in  its  substance,  or  interstitially. 

t  Intersti-tiated,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.l. 
intersti/iat-iis  (f.  intetstili-um :  see  INTERSTICE 
and  -ATE  -)  +  -EL>  1.]  Situated  as  or  in  interstices. 

i6«s  HOOKE  Microgr.  96  Whether  it  have  any  inter- 
stitiated  pores  or  vacuities. 

t  Intersti-tion.  Obs.  rare  -  '.  [ad.  L.  tutcr- 
stition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  intersisllre  :  sec  IMKK- 
BTICE.]  =INTERSTITIUM. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  04  The  ferste  Periferie.  Engendreb 
Myst  . .  The  dewes  and  h  ffrostes  hore  After  bilke  Intersil- 
cion  In  which  bei  take  impression.  16*3  COCKERAM,  Inter- 
stitien,*  ceasing,  a  pawsing. 

t  Interstl'tioUS,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  intersliti  urn 
+  -ous.]  Having  the  quality  of  an  interstice. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypncrotoinachia  21  The  streight  cheekes  and 
sides  of  the  doore,  with  an  interstitious  aspect,  inwardly 
carved  with  as  great  cunning  as  the  rest. 

Illnterstitium     <  intojstijimn).      Oh. 
•stitia,Oa's),-stitiurns.  [L;  seelNTEusncE.J 

1.  Of  space:   =  INTERSTICE  i. 

1597  A.    M.   tr.  Cuilltmtau'i  t'r.    Chirurg.   42  h   i    N 
concavity  or  inteistilium  of  muscles.     1665  HooKt 
94  The  small  pores,  or  interstitia  . .  beuuxt  the  Globules, 
I  plainly  saw.    1698  FRYER  Aic.  E.  In.iia  «,  /'.  37  Curtains 
fringed  with  Battlements  from  one  to  the  other;  in  whose 
Interstitiums  whole  Culverin  are  traversed.     1706  I 
in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  f,  Cold  Kath  II.  252  It  must  be  g.ranu- 
lated  and  corn'd  that  the  Air  may  lodge  i"  the  Interstitia  « 

2.  Of  time:   =IMKKSTKK  .-. 

1624  T.  SCOIT  ind  PI.  Vox  Pop.  45  This  i*t*r,titi*m  or 
twi-light  of  Treatie,  or  susperice  betwcene  U  arre  and  F 
1650  FULLER  t'isgali  in.  vi.  421  There  was  an  IntenUUUin, 
or  distance  of  seventy  years   between   the 
Solomon's,  and  erection  of /orobabel's Temple.    1704  !s»irr 
If.-cA    <>ftr.i/.  ,S>VV.   Mi-'-    1171"  288  The  Interstitia  are 
duly  fill'd  up  by  the  Preacher,  to  prevent  too  long  a  pause. 

Interstratification  ,  stra mil, 

TEH-  2a.]     The  condition  or  fact  of  being  inter 
stratified  ;  an  interposed  formation  or  deposit. 

1855  in  HVIIE  CLARKE  E>i£.  r>icl.     1872  v. 
KtcTRockt  ix.   104  The  repeated  interstratlfication  of  tlie 
Ctradoc  dates  with,   i 

.measures  we   I 

frequent  inter-'  ;  •'-''• 

Interstratify  ( stn.-titoi;  v.    [INTER-  i  b.J 
1.  trans,  in  /.(ii.  Of  geological  strata  :    To  be 
alternated,  or  interspersed,  with  other  strata. 
1822  G  57  '"' 

Hint    i-    not    inl  -ith    the  chalk.      1845  UAKW1I 

Vn.  \<>t-  .«.  118731  *4«  The  »'il  1",  '  '«  •}" 

::(ie-l      i««3  T-VI  "-  Antiq.  .'/«"  ix  . 
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INTERSTRIAL. 

ailiej  with  ihis  giavel.  -art:  beds  of  sand, 
loam,  and  clay.    1876  V\  v.  d'cs.'.  m.  73  Lava 

ill  be  inlcrslratificd  and  mingled  with  the  sedi- 
mentary matter. 

2.   ;'«//-.   'I'o  lie  as  strata  between  other  strata. 
1880  /,/<*/.  -.XI.  467  Sandstone,  iron 

mterstnuify  with  n- 

Hence  lDterstra-tifled///.a.,  placed  as  a  stratum 
between  other  strata. 

1849  Mi'KCHlsON  Siliiriti  iii.  49  This  . .  formation  contains 
1  bands  of .. materials.     1876  I). \KWIN  in 
Lift  \  1-ctt.  (1887)  III.  214  Many  irregular  beds  of  inter, 
stratified  drift. 

Interstreet:  see  IXTEU- /w/1  5. 
Inter s trial  (intaistrei-al ), «.-.    [f.  INTER-  4  a  + 
L.  stria  streak  -f  -AL.]     Situated  between  stria:  or 
streaks,  e.  g.  on  an  insect's  wing;  —  INTERSTITIAL  I  c. 
Interstriation    i  ntajstrai.^-Jan).  Nat.  lliit. 
[I.NTER-  i  a.]     An  intermediate  stnation,  streak,  or 
linear  marking. 

1849  OANA  Geol.  App.  i.  (1850)  719  Its  delicate  ridges  or 
interstriations. 

Intersturb,  erron.  form  of  INTEHTI.RB  v. 
Intersubstance,  -substitution,   -synapti- 
cular,  -systematical,  -talk  :  see  INTER-  pref. 
Intersusce-ption,  Path.,  erron.  for  INTKO-  or 


Iljl6  A.  MOSRO  in  Ess.  I'hys.  ff  Lit.  II.  353  (heading; 
Remarks  on  Procidenti^  Ani,  Intersuseeptio,  Inflammation, 
.ui.l  VaKulaof  the  Intestine-.]  1793.!.  HI'MKR  in  Trans. 
.!/£,/.  A-  Ckir.  I.  103  \JuadxnA  Observations  on  Intersuscep- 
lion. 

Intertain(e,  -tayn(e,  obs.  ff.  ENTERTAIN  v. 

Intertangle  (intajtse-ng'l),  v.  Also  6  enter-. 
[INTER-  I  b.]  trans.  To  tangle  together ;  to  in- 
tertwine confusedly  or  inextricably.  Hence  Inter- 
ta-ngled///.  a.,  Interta-ngling  vbl.  sb.  and///-  <*• 

1589  PL-TIKXHAM  Bug.  Pocsie  n.  ii.  (Arb.)  80  Elegie, 
Epitaph,  Epigramme  or  such  meetres,  of  plaine  concord 
not  harmonically  entertangled.  ibid.  n.  xi[i.J.  (Arb.l  mo 
All  which  parts  are  discouercd  in  this  figure:  loue  by  the 
serpents  amorous  entertangling.  1612  Two  Xol-te  K.  i.  iii, 
To  water  Their  intertangled  roots  of  love.  1820  SHELI.KY 
Witch  All.  xxv,  Intertaneled  lines  of  light.  01849  P°E 
II'.  II'.  Lord  Wk>.  1864  III.  169  Its  veriest  common-places 
are  intertwined  and  inextricably  intertangled. 

t  Interta-ngle,  sb.  Obs.    In  6  enter-.   [!NTEU- 
2  a.]   =next ;  spec,  an  intricate  system  of  rimes. 
.  wfePuTTBXHJUl  Kiif.  Poesie  ii.  x[L].  (Arb.)  100  Concord 
in  P.  lame  compasse.  .Entertangle. 

Intertanglement  (intaitrc-ng'lment).  [f. 
prec.  vb.  -I-  -MENT.]  Intertangled  state  or  condition  ; 
also  quasi-rawer.,  something  intertangled. 

l8i'7  ,CoLEE'DGE  Lay  Serai,  in  Biag.  Lit.  (1882)  372  The 
foodful  plants,  .whose  slender  surface-roots  owe  their  whole 
stedfastness  to  their  inter-tanglement.  1846  MRS.  GORE 
'•"j-Cluir.  u852l  82  All  the  intertanglements  of  pink,  blue, 
and  hlac,  devised  by  haberdashers  for  the  perdition  of  the 
female  kind.  1877  ULACKIE  Ifisc  Men  242  The  stranse 
Wild  Intertanglement  of  sound  with  sound  Which  we  call 
language. 

Intertarsal,  -team :  see  INTER-  pref.  6,  5. 

t  Intertea-r,  v.  Obs.  Also  enter-.  [LVTEH- 
i  b.]  trans.  To  tear  or  rend  mutually. 

1603  FI.ORIO  Montaigne  n.  xi.  (1632)  240  All  are  pleased  to 
see  them  [beasts] ..  enterteare  one  another.  1647  TKAPP 
Cow/;/.  Matt.  v.  9  The  wicked  are  apt  las  dogs)  to  mtertear 
ami  worry  one  another.  1649  S.  CLARKE  Lives  Fat/ters,  \ 
I .  Martyr  (1854)  582  Rather  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  life, 
than  to  suffer  Christians  thus  to  intertear  one  another. 

Interteign,  -tein(e,  -tone,  -teny,  etc.,  obs.  ff. 
EMEHTAIX  v.  Intertentacular,  -territorial, 
tesselation :  see  INTER-. 

t  Interte-nure.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  obs.  F. 
entretetntri,  f.  entretenir  to  maintain,  ENTERTAIN.] 
Maintenance. 

'S3«-7  STARKEY  Let.  to  King  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  I'll/ 
463  The  inlerlenure  ofamyte  wylh  vlward  pryncys. 

Intertergal  (-ta-igal),  o.  Zool.  [INTER-  4.-,.] 
-Situated  between  adjacent  terga  or  tergites  of  an 
arthropod. 

1888  E.  A.  MLVCHIN  in  Uicrosc.  Sc.  XXIX.  m.  230  A 
cuticle  continuous  wuh  that  of  the  intertergal  membrane. 

t  Interte-X,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  interUx£-rc,  (. 
niter  between  +  texfre  to  weave.]  trans.  To  weave 
together,  interweave,  intertwine. 

•578  I:\MSTEK  Hiit.  Man  iv.  49  Fibre,  ..  so  intertcve 
and  wouen  together,  as  that  one  from  another  . .  cannot  I 
disioyned.  a  1637  1:  A  BMOM.6a 

'.ine,   fhe  bright 
%*?K£-!:_a*>3*™   ''»'h    mtertexe!     ,666    HAKVKY 


t  be 


Intertexture  lint^te-kstifii).    [f.  L.  inter- 
Oee  Prec-)  +  -""i  : 


ictiou  of  interweaving  ;  the  fact  or  condi- 
tion of  being  interwoven. 

'«49   JtR.   TAYLOR  C,t.   Eremt    l     A  ,1 
ISS.ISrSf^  ,h>'  th=   infert'exturerf  -a'ci- 
'ffc'red  .l0"^0"  7  b.  IV.  .7  He  always  con- 

-vtureof  the  machinery  with  tl,. 

•ticalart.     ,8,, 
1     ,38.     ,855  Wtsrcoi  r  CmSt  N. 

ise{s]the 

Breat,na»suf  Justin  »  refer, 


L22 

*(*w 

2.  (|tia>i-ii;//, /•.  An  intertwined  ur  interwoven 
structure. 

1651-3  J  l.K.  'I'AYLOR  Scrin./nr  }  'car  l.  xxiii.  3..-.-  They  knew 
I    how  to  make  them  roare  aloud  with  a 

word  . .  as  L>  to  be  seen  in  tin.  intertextuies  of  Arist 
Comedies.     1666  J.  SMIIII  Old  .-1/,'e  (ed.  2)  112  There  are 
..Is  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  manyadmir- 
[    able  ..  intertextures  of  them  all.     1779-81  J<IHNSOS  L.  /'., 
.Ikciuiik  Wks.   IV.  291   The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a^long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses.     1784  Cov\  PKR 
Task   I.    in   Intertexture   firm    Of  thorny  boughs.      1893 
TKAILL  iSflC.  Eftg.  Introd.  21  That  endless  intertexture  of 
institutions  of  which  contemporary  society  is  made  up. 

Interthing,  -thread,  -tidal :  see  INTEK-. 

Intertie  ^i'ntaJtai),  sb.  [IKTEB-  2  b:  but  orig. 
variant  of  INTEUDICE,  arising  from  viewing  the  forms 
inter-tics,  intcrtics  as  plural.]  (See  quots.) 

'703-34  [*ec  IvTKRnicK].  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  f'ract.  IhlilJ. 
225  Inlertie,  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  framed  between  two 
posts,  in  order  to  tie  them  together.  1847  SMEATON  Biiilatr's 
Man.  249  Intertie,  small  pieces  of  timber,  placed  horizontally 
between  and  framed  into  vertical  pieces  lo  tie  them  together. 

Intertie,  v.,  Intertinge:  see  ISTER-frtf. 

Intertissued  (intaiti'JUfd),  ///.  a.  Also  7 
enter-,  [f.  OF.  entrctissit  interwoven  (ij-i6th  c. 
in  Godef.)  +  -ED  1.]  Interwoven. 

1599  SIIAKS.  Hen.  I ',  iv.  i.  279  The  enter-tissued  Robe  of 
Gold  and  Pearl.  1652  BENLOWKS  Titcafh.  I'ostill  for  Author, 
Your  first  Love  was  pure ;  Whose  ev'ry  dresse  Is  inter- 
tissued  ^yit  and  Holinesse.  1806-7  J.  BKRESI-ORU  Miscruj 
If  mil.  Li/n  (1826)  vn.  Introd.,  Those  exquisite  paradoxes  in 
feeling  wherewith  the  texture  of  my  fibres  is  so  mystically 
intertissued.  1863  W.  LANCASTER  1'rxterita.  120  Purple 
vetches  dazzling  some  sere  pine  With  intertissued  bravery. 

Intertoueh,  -town,  -trabecular,  -trace: 
see  INTER-  fref. 

Intertra-ding,  vbl.  sb.  Also  7  enter-.  [IN- 
TER- i  b.]  Mutual  dealing,  reciprocal  trade. 

1605  DANIKL  Queen's  Arcadia  in.  i.  74  Have  had  no  inter- 
trading  with  the  rest  Of  Men,  nor  yet  will  have.  1611  FLORCO, 
tutcrroHKrtii',  an  enter-trallicke,  an  enter-trading  or  comerce. 

t  Intertra-ffic,  */'.  Obs.  Also  enter-.  [I.\- 
TEB-  2  a.]  Traffic  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
places ;  reciprocal  commerce  or  intercourse. 

a  16031'.  CARTWRIGHT  Coii/ut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  102 
The  Saints  . .  haue  found  a  ladder  to  go  up  and  downe  for 
entertraffike  between  them  and  these  upon  earth.  1603 
DANIEL  in  Florio  Montaigne,  Whom  neither  Ocean,  Desarts, 
Rockes  nor  Sands  Can  keepe  from  th'  intertraffique  of  the 
nunde.  1611  [see  prec.].  1640  G.  WATTS  tr.  Bacon's  .  \,k: 
Learn,  vi.  i.  261  Tongues  might  be  enricht  and  perfected 
by  mutuall  intertrafume  one  with  another. 

t  Intertra-ffic,  t'.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  enter-. 
[INTER-  i  b.]  intr.  To  trade  together. 

1603  J.  DAYIES  Mtcncmtmt  (1878)  61  And  intertrafficke 
with  them,  tunne  for  pound.  1611  FLORIO,  Intcrtrajficare, 
to  entertraffike  or  trade. 

Intertranspi-cuous,  a.  rare.  [INTER-  j  a.] 
Transpicuous  between  or  through  each  other. 

1821  SHELLEY  Promcth.  I'nl:  iv.  246  Ten  thousand  orbs 
involving  and  involved,  Sphere  within  sphere  ..  Yet  each 
inter-transpicuous. 

Intertransverse  (-transvaMs),  a.  Anat. 
[INTER-  4  a.]  Situated  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebra-. 

1831  R.  Kuox  Clo'iut't's  Aimt.  257  These  muscles  ..  are 
not  placed  in  two  rows,  each  inter-transverse  space  contain- 
ing only  one.  The  first  occupies  the  interval  which  exists 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  lumbar,  and 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  1881  MIVART  Cat  54  Adjacent 
transverse  processes  are  also  connected  together  by  fibrous 
bands  termed  the  inter-transverse  ligamenls. 

So  Intertransve  rsal,  Intertransve'rsary  adjs. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  I. ex.,  Intertransversal. 

Intertribal  (inUitwi-bil),  a.  [INTER-  4c.] 
Existing-  or  carried  on  between  different  tribes. 

1862  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  204  Intertribal  wars  broke  out, 
and  anarchy  succeeded.  1865  M'LENNAN  Prim.  Marriage 
(1876)39  In  an  intertribal  marriage  one  tribe  loses  a  woman, 
the  other  acquires  one.  1897  MARY  KISGSLEV  W.  Africa 
542  Sometimes;  representatives  . .  from  several  tribes  meet 
luijether  and  discuss  intertribal  difficulties 

t Intertriga'tion.  Ola.  rare-*,  [f.  next  + 
-ATIO.V.]  Mutual  friction. 

1651  BIGGS  .Y.-.'c  Disf.  r  196  In  the  intertrigation  of  their 
own  hypotheses  they  contradict  themselves. 


INTERTWINING. 

Intertrmitarian.-trochanteric: 
Intertroclilear  ;-tr,>-kl/|iui.  a.  [I.N-TEH- 
Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  trochlear  or  pulley- 
like  surface  of  a  joint. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anint.  Life  1.4  At  the  distal  end  of  ihc 


II  IntertrigO  (int3Jtrai-g<?\  Path.  [L.  (for  in- 
terltngo),  f.  *mterter-ere  to  rub  against  each  other.] 
Inflammation  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  one  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin  against  another. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Intcrtrigo,  a  fleams  of  the  Skin  that  pro. 
ceeds  from  a  violent  motion,  especially  Riding,  a  Gall,  or 
Chase.  1799  HOOPER  M?d.  Hid.,  Intfrlrigo,  an  excoria- 
U"ii  about  the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  or  other  paits  of  the 
body,  attended  with  inflammation  and  moisture.  1876  Dm- 
RING  Dis.  Skin  91  Dusting  Powders  play  quite  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  management  of  certain  . .  inflammatory 
disorders,  as  in  erythema,  intertrigo,  and  ec/ema. 

t  Intertri-ke,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rate.  Also -try ik. 
[f.  INTER-  i  +?L.  trfcari  to  make  or  start  diffi- 
culties, to  play  tricks,  f.  tricx.  perplexities, 
quirks,  tricks.]  trans.  ?To  intermeddle  with,  to 
perplex. 

1513  Dour;.  :  nil.  490  Hot  laith  me  war,  hut  other 

o™"1'  nell   (.1/.V.V.   bruitell.  htimell,  e<i. 

''1  intertrike  my  ryme.     1535  Si 

.1  i-i-  ii  Will, 

-ri<-  for  to  interlryik,  Without  sum  tiling  that 
th*  «.ir  mei  cat  like. 


Intertropical  (iiHojtrc-pikal',  a.  [t  I.MKI;- 
4  a  +  TROPKAL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  regions 
between  the  tropics ;  tropical. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  .Y,<.<.  .y  /•:.,/.  /'/;//,«.  IV.  Iii.  474    famaii.,, 
St.  Domingo,  Sumatra,  and  most  other  intertr,.j 
are  furnished  with  mountains.     1830  LINIM  i  Y  ,\'at.  Sj-st. 
l>ot.  66  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  intertropital.     1864  K.  F. 
BURTON  llahomc  II.  187  The  tribes  of  inlertropical  Africa. 

Intertmde  (-tr«-d),  v.  ran.  [ad.  late  L. 
intertrudf-rt,  f.  inter  between  t  trfn/ire  to  thrust : 
cf.  INTHUDE.]  trans.  To  thrust  in  between,  intiu- 
duce  intrasively. 

1809  COLERIDCE  Let.  to  Southey  Dec.  in  Lett.  USo; 
The  -.fhole  passage  was  inserted,  and  intertruded  afi. 
rest  was  written,    a  1834  —  Aninia  /',v/,i-  (1895)  6  Mackin- 
tosh intcrtnitics  not  introduces  his  Ije.uities. 

Intertubular :  see  INTER-  pref.  6. 

t Intertu-rta,  --.    Obs.    [ad.  I.,  interim: 

(.  inter  between  +  inrba-ri.  to  disturb.]     trans.   To 
disturb  by  interniption. 

1554  Lu.  DAKNLEY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  II.  ijc 
afraid,  with  tlies  mysuperflous  woordes  to  interturbe 
Highnes.     1590  FKNNK  Frutes  j6  b.  The  Ambassadors  of 
Greece  so  vehemently  interrupted  and  in:  •  .pitch. 

1659  C1.  WALKER  Oratory   i_-   Skipping  and  withdi. 
themselves  out  of  siyht,  or  interturbing  one  another. 

Hence  f  Intertu-rber,  a  disturber,  a  troubler. 

1538  HEX.  VI II  Let.  to  ;(>"•'<  4  May  (K.i.The  world  per- 
case  fantazing  us  to  be  an  interturber  of  the  peace,  rather 
than  an  indifferent  mediator. 

t  Interturba-tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  intertitr- 
biitifn-im.  n.  of  action  from  iitttrlurba-re  :  see 
prec.]  Disturbance,  interruption. 

1624  MEUE  Let.  to  II  'Mi  \Vks.  (1672)  III.  594  Hourly  mo- 
lested with  such  occasions  of  interturbation  as  the  plat 
solemnity  brings.     1657   TOMLINSON   fiction's  Uisp.    PuT., 
Obnoxious  to  . .  nocturnal  interturbations. 

Intertwine  (intoatwoi-n),  v.     [INTER-  i  b.] 

1.  trans.  To  twine  (two  or  more  things)  together, 
or  entwine  (one  thing)  with  another ;    to  unite  by 
twining ;  to  interlace,  intertwist,  intenveave. 

1641  TKAPP  Theolofia  Theol.  357  The  word  . .  signifiiih 
thoughts  so  perplexed  and  inter-twined  one  within  another, 
that  there  is  no  way  out  almost.  1671  MILTON  r.  A*.  - 
Under  some_concourse  of  shades,  Whose  branching  arms 
thick  intertwin'd  might  shield  From  dews  and  damps  of  night 
his  shelter'd  head.  1799  WORIWU.  Infl.  Nat.  Ol<j.  6  From 
my  first  dawn  Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul.  1800  — 
//art-leaf  U'elll.  xxii,  Floweis  of  stature  tall  With  trailing 
plants  and  trees  were  intertwined.  1841  BORROW  Ziiunli  I. 
viii.  I.  1^1  They  are  busied  at  iheir  morning's  occupation,  in- 
tertwining..  the  gold  and  silk  on  the  tambour.  1882  FARR.M: 
Early  Cftr.  II.  93  Faith  and  works  in  this  sense  are  in  fact 
inseparably  intertwined. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  twine  or  become  entwined 
with  one  another. 

1782  _J.  SCOTT  Ed.  Rural  Scenery  Poems  99  O'er  my 
darken  d  casement  intertwine  The  fraglant  briar,  the  \\uod- 
bine,  and_the  vine.  1794  COMTER  Neediest  Alarm  16  Horrid 
brambles  intertwine  below.  1851  NlciiuL  Ankit.  Hcn-.'CH* 
(ed.  9)  46  Intertwining  and  forming  a  most  curious  and 
complex  network. 

3.  trans.  To  twine  round  and  involve,  rare. 
1717  CROXALLtr.  O-.'iifs  Met.  vi.  (R.\  Fresh  flow'rs,  whiili 

twists  of  i\'y  jntertwine.  1847  EMERSON  Fotnts,  Vxiiwitit. 
Love  n,  Their  cords  of  love  so  public  are,  They  intertwine 
the  farthest  star. 

Hence  Intertwi-ned///.  a. 

a  1680  T.  BROOKS  in  Spurgeon   Treas.  D,n-.  I's.  xciv.  12 
My.  .ensnared,  intertwined,  and  perplexed  thoughts.     1862 
SMILKS  Engineers  III.  224  The  surface-ground. . coin,  i 
the  intertwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass. 

Intertwine,  sb.  rare.      [f.  prec.]       next. 

1812  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Kent.  (1836)  I.  340  Oft  are  Ihc  fl, 
of  the  hind-weed  mistaken  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which 
it  chokes  with  its  intertwine.     1817  . —  Lay  Serin,  in  / 
Lit.  (1882)  399  They  were  twined  at  the  very  rool,  and  could 
not  grow  or  thrive  but  in  Intertwine. 

Intertwinement  (intsatwai-nment).  [f.  as 
prec.  4-  -MKNT.]  The  fact  of  intertwining;  inter- 
twined state  or  condition;  also  quasi-concr.,  an  in- 
tertwined formation. 

1840  J.  ROBERTSON  Let.  in  Life  vi.  (1867)  So  The  present 
perplexed  interUvinemenls  of  my  path.  1883  /W/  Mall  G. 
;r  Mar.  4/1  Gorse  and  heather  growing  in  intricate  inter- 
tuinruicnt  form  superb  cushions  of  gold  and  purple  blossom. 
1889  Arc/ueel.  tnst.  Jrnl.  No.  iSi.  27  The  guilloche,  that 
n-|H-  intcrtwinement,  consisting  of  two  bands  or  sti 
twistct!  over  each  oilier  in  a  cot. tinned  V 

Intertwining  -  intutwai-niijX  vM.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ixu  1.]  The  action  of  the  v  1. .  I.VIHUWIM:. 


.MisHK.1  >    I.MCU  ..  nuie    me   intertwining    uj    tne 

the   path.     1852  TH.   Muss  //;,,,  .    [I. 

XMI.  132  None  knew  Ijetter  than  the  Carih>  tti--  iiitrrtv. in- 

1^99  R    \    \\.  i.  D  in  Amci:  Juil.  fhil-I. 

XX.     -,4   I  h.  rp  are  many  intertwining-  of  meaning  \\itfiin 

any  related  ^ruttp  of  .•• 


INTERTWINING. 

Intertwrning,  ///.  a.  [1.  n-,  prec.  +  -ING  a.] 
That  intertwines;  interlacing,  interweaving.  Hence 
Intertwi'ninjfly  adv.,  so  as  to  intertwine. 

1823  E.  MOOR  Suffolk  ll'or./s  120  Ktinnini;  a  line  of  hazel 
or  other  flexible  wands  intertwiningly  along  the  top  of  a 
hedge.  1827-44  WILLIS  Lazarus  \  Mary  36  The  inter- 
twining  locks  of  that  bright  hair.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  ISrit. 
India  III.  95  An  intricate  net-work  of  intertwining  reeds 
and  brushwood. 

Intertwist  (intaitwi-st),  v.  [INTER-  i  b.] 
trans.  To  twist  one  within  another;  to  twist 
together ;  to  intertwine,  intertangle. 

111659  [implied  in  INTERTWISTED  below).  1797  GODWIN 
Enquirer  i.  i.  i  In  society  the  interests  of  individuals  are 
intertwisted  with  each  other.  1822  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  I.  Roast 
A  bundle  of  virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  inter- 
twisted. 1865  G.  MEREDITH  Rtu'da  Fleming  xxxiii.  (1890) 
289  Mrs.  Sumfit  then  intertwisted  her  fingers.  1872  BLACK 
Adv.  Phaeton  xv,  A  long  lane  of  silver,  intertwisting  itself 
with  millions  of  gleaming  lines. 

Hence  Intertwisted  ppl.  a.;  Intertwisting 
vbl.  sl>.  and///,  a. ;  Intertwi'stingly  adv.  (Web- 
ster, iS.sG). 

a  1659  HERLE  David's  Song  of  •$  Parts  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
/'^;'.  Ps.  xcv.  i  The  third  and  last  intertwisted  string,  or 
part  in  the  musick.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal,  lieanty  x.  58  The 
more  pleasing  turns  and  intertwistings  of  the  lines.  1797 

E.  M.  LOMAX  Philanthrope  274  The  poplar's  intertwisting 
boughs.    1830  /-'riser's  Mag.  I.  591  Not  full  of  philosophical 
knotlinesses  and  metaphysical  intertwistings.    1847  DICKENS 
U,i;oi.'ed .!/.  i,  The  intertwisted  chain  of  feelings  and  associa- 
tions. 

I-ntertwist,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act  of 
intertwisting  or  fact  of  being  intertwisted ;  an  in- 
tertwisted formation  or  mass  ;  a  tangle,  a  maze. 

1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XIV.  428  A  series  of  articles.. which 

. .  with  a  strange  intertwist  of  concession  and  invective. 

1887  liLACKMORE  Springhaven  (ed.  4)  III.  vii.  100  Peering 

very  sharply  through  an  intertwist  of  suckers  (for  his  shelter 

was  a  stool  of  hazel '. 

Interungular,  -ungulate,  -university, 
-ureteral :  see  INTER-  pref. 

Interunion  (i-nt3j,y«-ni3n).  [INTER-  2  a.] 
Mutual  or  reciprocal  union;  interblending;  sexual 
union. 

1822-34  Goafs  Study  Med_.  (ed.  4)  1 1 1 .  259  All  these  [nerves] 
in  consequence  of  such  an  interunion  and  decussation,  send 
forth  branches  over  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  chest,  and 
the  thorax.  Ibid.  IV.  101  There  is  no  semination  during 
the  inter-union.  1844  Blackitj,  Atai*.  LV.  200  An  ethereal 
being,  composed  by  the  interunion  in  heaven  of  two  mortals 
who  nave  been  faithfully  attached  on  earth. 

Interur/ban  (intarizrjban),  a.     [f.  INTER-  4  b 

+  L.  urb-cm  city  :  cf.  urban.]  Carried  on  between, 
or  connecting,  different  cities  or  towns. 

1883  Harper  s  Mag.  May  927/1  The . .  increasing  volume  of 
inter-urban  commerce.  1892  Doily  .\'e;os  9  Aug.  5/4  The 
inter-urban  line  runs  ejectric  trains  from  the  business  centre 
in  St.  Paul  to  the  business  centre  in  Minneapolis. 

Inter-uterine,  erron.  form  for  INTRA-UTERTNE. 

Interuteroplacental  (-yw'teroiplase-ntal),  a. 
[INTEB-  4  a.]  Situated  between  the  uterus  and  the 
placenta. 

1857  BULLOCK  Ca-.eaux'  Midivi/.  197  The  external  surface 
of  the  placenta  is  covered  by  the  decidua,  or  inter-utero- 
placental  mucous  membrane.  • 

t  Iiiterva'cuum.  06s.  rare.  [INTER-  2  b. 
Cf.  L.  intervacdre  to  be  empty  between.]  An  in- 
tervening empty  space  ;  a  vacant  interval. 

1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Edw.  II  (t68o)  24  The  inter-'aciinm  of 
their  absence. 

Interval  (i-ntarval),  s6.  Forms:  a.  3  enter- 
wal,  8  (sense  4)  enterval(l.  (3.  4-5  intervalle,  7 
-vail,  7-  interval.  See  also  INTERVALE.  [Ulti- 
mately ad.  L.  intervalliun,  orig.  '  space  between 
palisades  or  ramparts  ,  later  '  interval  of  space  or 
of  time',  f.  inter  between  +  •vallum  rampart.  In 

F.  the  word  appears  as  entreval,  antreval  (I3th 
c.),  entrevale,  -valle  (14-16111  c.),  intervalle  masc. 
from   1 4th  c.     The  earliest  Eng.  example  repre- 
sents the  first  of  these;  the  14-1 6th  c.  intervalle 
w.i>  evidently  also  immediately  from  F. 

The  appearances  of  the  word  till  the  beginning  of  the 
i7th  c.  are  quite  sporadic,  having  little  or  no  historical 
connexion  with  each  other.] 

1.  The  period  of  time  between  two  events,  ac- 
tions, etc.,  or  between  two  parts  of  an  action,  per- 
formance, or  sitting,  two  sessions  of  parliament, 
etc. ;  a  period  of  cessation  ;  a  pause,  break. 

Often  used  more  or  less  specifically  of  a  recognized  short 
pause  in  the  course  of  some  otherwise  continuous  action, 
e.  g.  in  the  course  of  school  hours,  between  the  parts  of  a 
musical  or  dramatic  performance,  etc.  In  Scotland,  the 
ordinary  name  for  the  short  space  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  service  at  church.  Applied  by  A.  Wood  (c  1660-5) 
to  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

a  lyn  Cursor  M.  22444  (Cott.)  Que^er  bai  [signs  of  Dooms- 
day! sal  ha!  on  ran  bitide,  or  enterwal  [F.dln.  MS.  enterwail, 
13..  Gott.  enter-vale]  bituix  bam  bide,  e  1386  CHAUCER 
Melib.  p  567  Whan  the  defense  is  doon  anon  withouten  In- 
terualle  or  with-puten  tariyng  or  delay.  ^1430  Pilgr.  Lyf 
Manlwde  i.  cliii.  (1869)  76  With  oute  jnterualle  alle  thing 
enoyeth ;  bothe  the  faire  weder,  and  thilke  of  reyn.  161 1 
COTGR.,  Intervalle,  an  Internal,  intermedium,  respit,  pawse 
or  space  betweene.  [Not  in  Minsheu  or  Florio,  in  render- 
ing inlervalo,  internal!,'.}  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Keb.l. 
§  7  Whoever  considers  the  Acts  of  power  and  injustice,  .in 
those  intervals  of  Parliament.  1660  WOOD  Life  (O.  H.  S.) 
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I.  356  Habits  much   neglected  in   cl  ,i|      l66. 

Had.  31  Dec.   II.   26  John   Hall.. I,,. 

Presbyterian.    ,667  p,,,vs  />/„,;,.  ,,  An     ,  1 

all  the  intervals  of  the  play,    a  1715  ]'.,  : 

(1724)  I.  III.  389  So  matters  were  most  in  his  h 

intervals  of  Parliament.     1853  C.  BRONTE  I'iltct/e  xvi    In 

the  interval,  between  the  two  acts,  I  'fell  on  sleep'      1871 

BLACK  Daughter  of  Hcth  (1872)  36  After  the  '  intei 

was  technically  called,  they  had  to  go  to  church  a 

b.  spec.  The  space  of  time  intervening  between 
the  beginning  of  one  febrile  paroxysm  and  that  of 
the  ensuing  one  (Syd,  Soc.  /.ex.),  or  between  any 
fits  or  periods  of  disease.  Lun'il  inlcn-al:  see 
Lucm. 

1634  W.  TIRWHVT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  70  The  inter- 
uals  or  good  dayes  of  a  Tertian  Ague.  1713  SWIFT  Frenzy 
J.  Denny  Wks.  1755  III.  i.  142  If  the  patient  on.  the  third 
day  have  an  interval.  1771  WESLEY  Serin,  ii.  div.  i.  §  9 
Even  this  poor  wretch,  in  his  sober  intervals,  is  able  to 
testify,  Odernnt  peeeare  I'Oni.  1887  in  Syd.  So, .  /.i.i. 

2.  The  space  of  time  intervening  between  two 
points  of  time ;  any  intervening  time.      Formerly 
often  interval  of  time. 

1616  lifLLOKAU,  Internal!,  a  distance  of  time  or  place 
1664  POWER  K.rp.  I'hilos.  I.  62  In  all  which  interval  of  Unit, 
I  there  is  a  palpable  and  sensible  heat  produced.  1678  1. 
UATHBR  A".  Philip's  H'ar(iS62)  113  In  this  interval  of  time, 
the  town  of  Mendam..was  burnt  down  by  the  Indians.  1802 
MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  240  There  was  no  inter- 
val of  time  between  his  receiving  the  vase  and  his  putting 
it  into  the  fire.  1809  A.  HENRY'T>OT.  2  The  surrender  of 
Montreal . .  followed  that  of  Fort  de  Levi,  at  only  the  short 
interval  of  three  clays.  1847  GKOTEtFm-re  n.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV. 
155  An  interval  of  more  than  sixty  years.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS 
Mod.  Persia  159  After  a  decorous  interval  the  bishop  enters. 
b.  Phr.  At  (t  by)  intervals,  now  and  again,  not 
continuously.  Also  f  By  intervals,  alternately. 

1588  A.  KINC.  tr,  Canisijis  Cfitcch.  I  iij,  Vat.  .ye  cowrse  of 
ye  moone  may  haiff  by  interualles  now  29.  now  30.  dayes. 
1744  A.  DOBBS  Hudson's  Bay  12  The  Month  of  February 
was  variable.. at  Intervals  warm,  and  then  sharp  Weather. 
1760  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889)  II.  153  The  Rain  continued 
by  intervals  through  the  night.  1835  POK  A  dr.  llun< 
Ifaall  Wks.  1864  I.  10  A  drizzling  rain  falling  at  intervals. 
1860  TVXDALL  Glac.  i.  xi.  85  In  spite  of  cold  and  hard 
boards,  I  slept  at  intervals. 

3.  An  open  space  lying  between  two  things  or 
two  parts  of  the  same  thing  ;  a  gap,  opening.  Also, 
an  intervening  portion  of  something. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytcs  oJ'A.  i.  xxiv.  73  The  intcrualle  ordys- 
tance  that  ought  for  to  be  betwix  euery  rowe.  1656  tr.  /AV-iW 
Elem.  riiilos.  Wks.  1830  I.  178  There  cannot  be  more  than 
one  least  interval  or  length  between  the  same  points.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  105  Now  'Twixt  Host  and  Host  but  narrow- 
space  was  left,  A  dreadful  interval.  1717  DE  FOE  Hist.  Ch. 
Scot.  it.  49  He  was  driven  back,  .by  half  the  Number  of  the 
Scots  Cavalry,  with  Musketeers  in  their  Intervals.  1791 
W.  BARTRAM  Travels  316  One  continued  rapid,  with  some 
short  intervals  of  still  water.  1833  Rcgnl.  Instr.Cav,ilry  i. 
ip  Open  Interval  is  taken  by  each  recruit  stretching  out  his 
right  arm  so  as  to  touch  the  shoulder  of  his  right  hand  man, 
and  keeping  that  distance  from  him.  1837  BREWSTER 
Magnet.  361  The  intervals  which  separate  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  material  bodies. 

b.  Phr.  At  intervals,  here  and  there  ;  at  some 
distance  from  each  other. 

1812  BRACKENRIDGE  V^e^us  Louisiana  (1814)  91  These  vil- 
lages, .are  situated  at  intervals  along  the  river.  1834  MKDUIN 
Angler  in  Wales  I.  288  The  spearsmen  took  their  posts  at 
intervals  in  the  shallows. 

4.  In  N.  America  :    -  INTERVALE  3. 

1684  in  Hudson  Hist.  Sndbury  (1889)  66  All  the  lands  within 
said  bounds  of  hills,  vallies,  planes,  intervalls,  meadows, 
swamps.  1725  S.  WILLARD  Jrnl.  in  Appalaehia  (Boston, 
1881)  II,  343  This  morning  we  came  on  some  Entervalls 
iiinl  plain  land.  Ibid.,  A  still  stream,  .with  plenty  of  Enter- 
yal,  and  old  planting  land  of  y°  Indians.  1784  J.  HELKNAP 
in  />'.  Papers  (1877)  II.  181  The  intervals  are  excellent, 
and  the  uplands  very  good.  1843  PRESCOTT  Mexico  i.  v. 
(1864)  42  A  natural  opening  in  the  forest,  or  a  rich  strip 
of  interval,  a  1862  THORFAU  Yankee  in  Canada  i.  (1866)  4 
A  remarkably  large  and  level  interval  like  the  bed  of  a  lake. 

5.  Mus.  The  difference  of  pitch   between   two 
musical  sounds  or    notes,   either    successive   (in 
melody)  or  simultaneous  (in  harmony). 

1609  DOULAND  Ornit/i.  Microl.  17  An  Internal),  .is  the 
distance  of  a  base  and  high  sound.  Ibid.,  The  vsuall  In- 
teruals  are  in  number  9.  1676  tr.  Gnillaticre's  I  'oy.  .-i  thens 
308  At  a  distance  that  agreed  exactly  with  the  intervals  and 
modulation  of  the  Musick.  1807  ROBINSON  A  rchxol.  Grxta 
V.  xxiii.  534  In  music  the  Greeks  distinguished  sounds,  in- 
tervals, concords  [etc.].  1855  BAIN  Senses  %  Int.  II.  ii.  §  8 
Although  in  music  no  less  intervals  than  a  semitone  are 
admitted,  the  ear  can  distinguish  still  smaller  differences. 

6.  fig.  Distance   between   persons  in  respect  of 
position,   endowments,   beliefs,  etc.,   or   between 
things  in  respect  of  their  qualities. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Ene.  ii.  1. 186  The  interval  between 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  seemed  lo  vanish, 
when  compared  with  the  interval  which  separated  both  from 
the  Papist.  Ibid.  ix.  II.  450  The  interval  was  immense  be- 
tween discontent  and  rebellion.  1855  BAIN  Senses  -y  Int. 
II.  ii.  §  19  (1864)  144  From  turtle  to  stale  oat-cakes,  orapiece 
of  black  bread,  what  a  mighty  interval  ! 

7.  attrili.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  interval  issue, 
man,   way,   time ;    (sense   3)   interval   dislame ; 
(sense  4)  interval  land. 

1652  BENLOWF.S  Tkeoph.  Pref.,  In  reviewing  these  Interval! 
Issues  of  spiritual  Recreation.  1660  WOOD  Life  'O.  II.  S.) 
I.  356  To  encourage  others,  especially  tin-  interval!  men  . . 
anil  make  the  interval!  way.  .neglected  and  ridiculous,  .just 
antipodes  to  the  intervall  time.  1683  in  Tfmpli-  .^  Sheldon 
Hist.  Narthfitld  (1875)  95  That  ev.-i 
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upon  it.     1771    |.  Amv-.  /)„,.,  7  I  ;  II. 

I  he  road  is  ibr. 

M.    1796  /;,",/. 
i  I  :    I 

1805 

LADY  Mi  su  I!  in  AY,  M.  Hunter*  7,w».(iB'j 
an  island.   , 

Interval    i-nt.-uval  ,  ;•.   rare.     [ 
fl.  intr.   a.  To  come  between  or  in  an  interval, 
b.  To  form  an  interval :   in  I'titervalling  ///.  a 
1630  JAMKS  RATRAV  in   J.  'Jar/,"-',   (Wai 

<loe  internal!,  Apolloes  face  I 

l63»  I-»"  ,v  mile-, 

in  length,  and  according  lo  its  intervalling  Circuil 

<adth.     /bill.  2^5  '1 
then  situations  and  intervallins  plaines  will, 

2.  liaiis.  (in  fan.,     fa.   To  separate  by  an  in- 
terval (ofa.).    fb.  To  administer  at  intervals  (O/M.\ 
C.    To   break   or    interrupt   at   intervals.      Hence 
I-nterval(l)ed  ///.  a. 

1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  Proa-m.  C,  England  w., 
intercourse  witli  various.   Nations, ho 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn.  J.'iir.  II.  To  K,lr.  K,  The  sharp 
acid  Cathartickof  Sal  Mirabile.  .hem:  prcmis'd 

or  intervall'd.     1883   RI'SKIS 
A  march  of  infinite  Tight  ..  intervaled  indeed  with 
shadow.     1899  Daily  Ktws  10   Mar.  5/5 
Sirdar's  long  intervalled  line  of  outposts  on  the  Nile. 

Intervale  (i'ntoavvil).  Now  Amer.  Forms  : 
4  entervale,  7  intervale,  -vail ;  (sense  3)  7  enter- 
vail(e,  -vale,  intervayle,  S  intervail,'  7-  inter- 
vale. [In  former  English  use,  only  a  rare  variant 
or  collateral  form  of  INTERVAL  :  cf.  OF.  intre-sal 
and  entrevalf,  -vallt,  and  the  14-161)1  c.  Kng. 
intervalle.  Hut  by  Lithgow  in  1632,  and  from 
]  7th  c.  in  New  England,  associated  with  vale,  in 
the  specific  American  sense  3. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  association  with  -.'ale,  valley, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  popular  etymology,  favoured 
perhaps  by  the  partial  survival  of  the  old  • 
•'.'ale  (cf.  intcn'ail  in  sense  2),  or  whether  this  was  in  New 
England  a  natural  development  of  the  sense,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  chief  intervals  in  the  primaeval  forest  w  ere 
the  bottoms  of  the  river  vajleys,  and  giving  rise  to 
ciation  with  val,\  as  used  in  English  in  such  names 
Vale  of  CKvyd,  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Vale  of  the  Yarrow,  etc. 
It  is  possible  that  both  principles  operated  together;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that,  in  this  specific  sense,  intervale  b. 
even  in  American  use,  ousted  interval.} 

fl.  Of  time:   =  INTERVAL^,  i.  Ol>s. 

13..  [see  INTERVAL  sb.  i].     a  1661  FULLER  H'crthia  i. 

(1662)  65  In  that  intervale  after  the  Sun  is  set  . .  and  before 

I     candles  are  set  up.     1682  Ccnn.  Col.  K^ec.  (18591  HI-  IJ3 

This  Court  in  the  intervales  of  the  Genera!)  Court  doe 

desire  and  impower  the  Governour  and  Assistants  [etc.), 

t  2.  Of  space  :  =  INTERVAL  si>.  3.  Otis. 

1683  Nem  Jersey  An  hives  (1880)  I.  431  Be  sure  thai 
Street  be  laid  close  to  the  back  of  another  without  an  Inter- 
vale of  at  least  a  pair  of  Butts.     1684  Scaiidtrfog  Kediv.  \  i. 
144  The  Army  in  Three  Lines,  all  closed,  without  any 
Intervails. 

3.  In  N.  America  :  A  low  level  tract  of  land,  r-|,. 
along  a  river;   =  INTERVAL  sb.  4.     Also  attnb. 

Orig.  in  New  England,  but  now  used  in  some  other  parts 
of  U.  S.  and  in  Canada.  The  sense  is  the  same  as  that 
of  fiang/i  in  Scotland. 

[1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vin.  365  This  City  of  Fc?  is  sitnat.- 
upon  the  bodies  and  twice  double  devalhng  faces  . .  of  two 
hills. . ;  the  intervale,  or  low  valley  betweene  both  . .  being 
the  Center.]  1653  l:.,irty  Rcc.  Lancaster,  Muss.  (1884!  27 
Thirty  acors  of  uppland  and  fortie  acors  of  Entervale  land. 
1659  in  Nourse  //i'...'.  Ifaivard  (1804)  16  Still  Riuer  farm 
bounded  Southwest  by  the  enteruail.  <?  1704  W.  HLBBARD 
Hist.  A'<-r<-  /.\<r.  iii.  (18151  18  Fruitfull  spots  of  land,  such 
as  they  call  intervail  land,  in  levells  and  champain  ground 
.  .neere  the  banks  of  great  rivers.  1792  I'FI  Ks.vr  lint.  AVti- 
Hampsli.  III.  Pref.  6  Another  word  ..  which  perhaps  is  not 
more  known  in  England,  vi?.  interval,- ..\<<  well  understood 
in  all  parts  of  New-England  to  distinguish  the  low-land 
adjacent  to  the  fresh  rivers,  which  is  frequently  overflowed 
by  the  freshets.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  /"<•;;//<>«/  15  By  inu  i 
we  mean  those  low  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  the  rivers, 
1856  Wnn  TIER  Mary  Garvin  i,  From  the  heart  of  WaumU-k 
Melhna,  from  the  lake  that  never  fails.  Falls  the  Saco  in  the 
green  lap  of  Conway's  intervales.  1884  DAWSON  Handbk. 
J >:•:>!.  Canada  108  The  spring  freshets  flood  these 
valleys,  and  produce  what  is  called  '  intervale '  land  of  gteai 
fertility. 

Intervallic  fjntamrlik}.  a.  Also  -valic. 
[f.  L.  intervall-nm  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
interval  or  intervals. 

1847  J.  HALLIDAY  Kxstic  Card 6t  The  streamlet  show-  .. 
summer  visage  clear.  As  its  intervalic  gushes  fall  in  mu-: 
the  ear.     1883  Grove's  Diet.  Mus.  III.  613  Unii 
the  i6th  century  the  common  characteristics  of  the  chorale 
..were  ..  a  diatonic  intervallic  progression.     1887  C.  >  . 
Mag.  XXXV.  318  The  interv.. 

II  Interva'llum.  Obs.  PI.  -valla,  -vallums. 
[L. ;  see  INTERVAL  ;/>.]   =!NTERVA; 

1574  GRINDAL  Let.  to  Bvrleigh  13  Nov.  in  Retn.  (Parker 
Soc.)  351  Mi  very 

grievous  when  they  come;  but  God  sendeth  i 
v,illa.    1597  SIIAKS.  2  Hen.  fl',  v.  i.  90  He  shall  laugh 
Interuallums.     1622    MARKE  tr.  Alernans  Git-tna>t  ,i 
l.  57  Not  allowing  me  the  least  intervallum  of  time  or  any 

v  rest.     1644  CHILLI- 

Majesty  19  In  one  of  these  Inttrvalla,  one  of  these 
mnodcs.      1647  N.  BACOS  Disc.  Gcr.'t.  Eng.  I.  Ki 
They  .  uch  sad  influence,  but  had  their 

Incida  into- 'ill l,i. 

Intervalvular   IntairsrlvWllJ  ,  a.    [INTER 
4  n.]     Situated  between  valves. 


INTERVASCULAR. 

,830  •  *•  fruil%  u'lich  nre 

,vc  inlervalvular  placentae. 

Intervarsity,  -vary:  see  INTKK-/VY/.  *,  i  b. 

IntervaSCUlar      inUivrc-skirflai  ,    a.    Anat. 

flxTER-  4  a.]     .Situated  or  occurring  between  the 

Is  of  an  animal  or  plant,  esp.  between  blood- 

„-<«  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  1219  '2  The .   inlervascular 
spaT-sare  variable  in  number.     1885  (J.  H.  TAYLOR  I'tk'U 
•  ii/.  in  The  intervascular  fluids  of  the  whole 
pelvic  L 

Intervein  pnteir^-n),  i>.  Also  7  -veyne. 
[f.  IN-TER-  i  a  +  \r£i.v  sb.  or  v.] 

1    trans.  To  intersect  wilh  or  as  with  veins. 

1615  RARGRAVE  Serm.  E  iv,  If  1  interveyne  our  Earles 
honours  with  hU  wives  venues.  1671  MILTON  P,  A.  III. 
257  Two  rivers  flow'd  . .  and  left  between^Fair  Champain 


w'ith  less  rivers  inlerveind.    1810  WORDSW.  H.-tnety  i'f  Lakes 


and  sarcasms. 

2.  (In  pass.}  To  place  in  alternate  veins. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral,  II.  30  In  the  same  interesting 
isle  marble  and  steatite  are  reciprocally  interveined.  184* 
FADEK  Xtyn'an  Lakf,  elc.  307  The  streaks  of  green  turf  shine 
with  the  black  olive-gardens  interveined. 

Intervene  intaivrrT,,  v.  Also  7  entervene, 
interveyn,  Sf.  vein.  [ad.  L.  inlemen-irt,  f.  inter 
between  +  reitJre  to  come.  Cf.  F.  intervcnir 
(earlier  entrevenir,  1363  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  intr.  To  come  in  as  something  extraneous,  in 
the  course  of  some  action,  state  of  things,  etc. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  l.  iv.  §  i  Those  errpurs  and 
vanities,  which  haue  interueyned  amongst  the  studies  them- 
selues  of  the  learned.  16^6  SIR  T.  BtcnmPiaui  Ef.  in.  viii. 
122  When  during  the  discourse  the  partie  or  subject  mter- 
veneth  and  there  ensueth  a  sudden  silence,  it  is  usually 
said,  Lupus  est  in/ahila.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  222  For 
while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day  Our  task  we  choose, 
what  wonder  if  so  near  Looks  intervene  and  smiles.  1799 
WORDSW.  Ruth  xxiv,  In  his  worst  pursuits  ..  sometimes 
there  did  intervene  Pure  hopes  of  high  intent.  1815  SCOTT 
Taliitn.  i,  I-abour  and  danger  were  doomed  to  intervene 
ere  the  horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

2.  Of  an  event  or  occurrence:  To  happen  or  take 
place  between   other  events,  or  between  certain 
points  in  time ;  to  occur  in  the  meanwhile. 

a  1610  SIR  J.  SEMPLE  in  ^.  Ballatis  (1872)  242  Suche 
strange  events  hes  interveinit  sensyne  That  I  dare  not  avow 
[etc.].  1730  A.  GORDON  Maffeis  Ampliitli.  81  Some  of 
which  were  upon  a  certain  Occasion,  which  then  interven'd, 
destroyed.  1784  Kfiv  Spectator  No.  20. 4/2  It  so  intervened, 
that  Capt.  T —  was  left,  unprotected,  to  the  three  heroes. 
1824  LAMB  Eli^i  Ser.  n.  Poor  Relation,  Some  argument  had 
intervened  between  them.  1850  CARI.VLE  Latttr-ii.  Paiupli. 
iii.  12  If  some  cleaning  of  the  Augis  stable  have  not  inter, 
vened  for  a  long  while. 

3.  Of  a  person,  party,  or  state :  To  come  between 
in  action ;  to  interfere,  interpose ;  also,  to  act  as 
intermediary  ;  t  to  take  a  share  in  ;>fa.\ 

1646  J.  HALL  Horz  I'ac.  193  These  Inventions  are  most 
quick  . .  and  full  of  life,  wherein  there  doe  not  intervene  any 
other  persons  but  mortal!.  1669  TEMPLE  ll'lts.  (1731)  II. 
107  In  all  the  Negotiations  where  he  has  intervened  for 
ei^ht  or  nine  Months  past.  1750  CARTE  Ills!.  F.nr.ll.  %& 
When  his  own  brother,  .came  to  intervene  in  the  affair  with 
very  unbecoming  menaces.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxix. 
(1862)  396  He  intervenes  with  mighty  help,  but  not  till  every 
other  help,  .has  seemed  utterly  to  have  failed.  1874  GREEN 
Short  Hist.  ix.  §  7.  664  A  formal  invitation  to  William  to 
intervene  in  arms  . .  was  signed  by  these  leaders.  1880 
J.  F.  BRIGHT  Hist.  Eng.  III.  (1884)  '397  It  was  necessary 
that  England  should  intervene  with  clean  hands,  and  as  the 
friend  of  both  parties  [Greece  and  Turkey].  1883  Wharttm's 
Law  Lex.  (ed.  7)  429  The  Queen's  proctor,  or  any  other 
person,  may  intervene  in  any  suit,  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  have  been  guilty 
of  collusion,  or  that  material  facts  have  been  suppressed. 

b.  Of  a  thing :  To  come  in  or  between  so  as  to 
affect,  modify,  or  prevent  a  result,  action,  etc. 

1649  Bp.  HALL  Cases  Cmsc.  iv.  vi.  458  Many  things  may 
intervene  betwixt  this  engagement  ..and  that  full  and  com- 
pleate  solemnization,  which  may  breake  off  the  match.  1671 
K.  BOHUN  ll'ind  54  The  motions  of  Winds  ..  are  ..  in  right 
lines ;  if  nothing  intervene  to  check  and  retard  their  course. 
1744  SARAH  FIELDING  David  Simple  fed.  2)  II.  125  People 
who  let  their  Pride  intervene  with  their  Tenderness. ..  to 
make  them  quarrel  with  their  Friends.  1818  D'IsRAELi 
Cftas.  I,  II.  xi.  285  Between  our  intentions  and  our  practice*, 
.iiir  little  and  our  great  passions  may  intervene.  1873  M. 
ARNOLD  /,//.  <V  D0gwa(i8i(j)  178  The  materialising  concep- 
ii'<n->  of  the  writer  do  yet  evidently  intervene  ..  to  hinder 
a  perfectly  faithful  mirroring  of  the  thought  of  Jrsus. 

4.  a.  Of  a  thing:  To  be  placed  or  situated  locally 
between  other  things ;  to  come  or  lie  between. 

£1709  [see  IMI:R\  i  SING  below).  1738  DVFR  drongar  ///// 
43  No  iilouds,  no  vapours  intervene.  1799  KIRWAN  Geol. 
Stt.  55  Distant  climates,  betwixt  which  and  Siberia  moun- 
tains above  nine  thousand  feet  high  intervene.  1859  KINGS- 
i//V< .  iiS^Ki)  I.  229  Between  the  next  two  cantos  inter- 
venes the  well  known  cradle  song.  1882  DANA  l-.lcn 
n.  206  Beds  of  shale  in  many  places  intervene. 

b.  Of  space  or  time  :  To  extend  or  lie  between 
places  or  events. 

1621  LD.-KI-R.  WILLIAMS  in  Fortfsciie  I'.  iCamden)  165 
The  intervening  of  eight  dayes  well  permitting  that  the 
Certificate  may  bee  brought  from  Exeter,  a  1732  ATI>K- 
BURY  Sfrm.  Matt,  xxvii.  25  (Seager)  A  greater  tract  of  tim* 
than  intervened  from  the  first  building  of  their  temple  by 
l.y  Titus.  1837  Wt 


424 

Hist.  Induct.  Si.  (1857)  I.  140  The  va*t  ^pace^  which  inter- 
vene between  the  celestiall  luminaries.  1860  TV  SHALL  Glac, 
i.  xxiv.  175  Scarcely  five  minutes,  .intervened  between  every 
two  successive  pttlfc 

t5.  trans.  To  come  between;  to  intercept;  to 

interfere  with  ;  to  prevent,  hinder.   Obs. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Cam'sins*  Catech.  H  j,  Pape  pius  quintu* 
. .  being  interueneit  by  daiih,  left  ye  same  to  pape  gregore 
his  successor  to  be  accompleseit.     1651  \V.  G.  tr.  ( 
fast.  234  So  as  there  are  fifteen  dayes  intervene  each  \\  nt. 
1658-9  Burton's  />/rto-(i8a8*  III.  232   Nothing  ought  to    \ 
intervene   a   fundamental   order  of  the    House.     1839   DR 
Qun*CKYXfc0tt.LaJkf*,Grv*m*rt1Wk3, 186311. 2  Woodlands 
of  birch,  .and  hazel,  that  meander  through  the  valley,  inter- 
vening the  different  estates  with  natural  sylvan  marches. 

Hence  Interve-ning  vbl.  sb.  ami  ///.  a. 

1605  BACON  Ath.  Leant,  n.  viii.  §  2  Many  parts  of  nature 
can  neither  be  inuented  . .  nor  demonstrated  . .  without  the 
aide  and  interueyning  of  the  Mathematicks,  1646  H.  LAW- 
KESCF  Comnt.  Angetls  50  All  the  intervening  Medium* 
1665  DOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  iv.  iii.  (1848)  184  Prevented  by  the 
intervening  of  Eusebius.  ^1709  PRIOR  Charity  37  As 
through  the  artist's  intervening  glass  Our  eye  observes  the 
distant  planets  pass.  1783  WATSON  Philip  III  (1839)  57  I" 
the  intervening  night  a  dreadful  storm  arose.  1880  HAUGH- 
TON  Phys.  Gcog.  vi.  304  Separated  from  each  other  by  deep 
intervening  oceans. 

[Intervene  $/>.,  in  J.  (whence  in  later  diets.), 
founded  on  an  obvious  misprint  for  INTERVIEW  in 
one  of  its  i;th  c.  spellings.] 

Interve*nent.  [irreg.f.  INTERVENED.  +  -ENT: 
the  etymological  form  is  tHttrvtmtttt.]  =next. 

iSoa  A.  BROWSE  Civ.  Law  fy  Law  Admiralty  (ed.  21  II. 
428  The  intervenent  must  give  security  by  fidejussors,  to 
ratify  the  acts  of  his  proctor. 

Intervener 1    ^intaivfuaj).     Rarely  -or.     [f. 
prec.  vb.  +  -ER1.]     One  who  intervenes  or  exer-    | 
cises  intervention  ;  spec,  in  Law,  one  who  intervenes 
in  a  suit  to  which  he  was  not  originally  a  party. 

1621  BP.  MOUNT AGU  Diatrtbse  i.  200  Christ  was  bee.. the  ! 
Interuener  betweene  the  Lawe  and  Grace.  l$U PmLLniOKX 
Internat.  Laiv  I.  434  Where  the  interest  of  the  intervener 
is  not  immediately.,  affected.  1870  Daily  Nfivs  18  Oct., 
The  intervener  thinks  one  belligerent  a  brute  and  the  other  a 
coward,  or  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  1883  Jf  '/tar- 
ton's  Law  Lex,  (ed.  7)  429/1  An  intervener  must  take  the 
cause  as  he  finds  it  at  the  time  of  his  intervention.  1890 
Law  Times  LXXXIX.  164/1  An  appeal  by  certain  inter- 
venors  in  a  damage  action  from  a  decree  of  Judge  Benedict, 

Interve'ner  -.   Law.    [f.  INTERVENE  VM  after 

interpleader,  determiner,  etc.]  (See  quot.  1847.) 
1847  CRAIG,  Intervener,  In  Law,  the  interposition  or  inter- 
ference of  a  person  in  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  in 
defence  of  his  own  interest  is  so  termed,  and  a  person  is  at 
liberty  to  do  this  in  every  case  in  which  his  interest  is 
affected  either  in  regard  of  his  property  or  his  person.  1870 
Daily  News  i  June,  Before  the  decree  was  made  absolute, 
Colonel  L.  — ,  a  relation  of  the  latter  [the  co-respondent], 
appeared  and  entered  an  intervener. 

t  Interve'nience.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IKTERVEN- 
IENT:  see  -ENCE.]  The  fact  of  intervening;  inter- 
vention ;  a  coming  between. 

a  i6»6  W.  SCLATER  Exp.  tfh  Chapt.  Rom.  (1650)  177  In 
respect  of  that  frequent  intervenience  of  sins,  destroying  the 
value  of  other  works.  1657  ^  •  MORICE  L'oena  quasi  Koirij 
Dial.  ii.  105  To  retrench  all  intervenience  of  lime,  a  1677 
HALE  Print.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  v.  335  The  intervenience  of 
more  successive  instrumental  Causes.  1814  COLI:KUX;K  in 
Jos.  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  II.  230  Without  inter- 
venience. .of  any  interest,  sensual  or  intellectual, 

tInterV6'ui0HCy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next:  see 
•EXCY.]  —prec, 

1660  S.  FISHER  Kitsticks  Alarm  Wks.  431  Its  far  from 
coming  immediately  from  God.  sith  it  is  not  without  the 
Interveniency  of  the  hands  of.  .innumerable..  Transcribers. 
1664  POWER  Exp.  Philos.  \\.  in  No  Contiguity,  .in  dry 
Bodies,  .can  exclude  the  interveniency  of  Ayr.  1668  HOWE 
Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  190  This  internal  discovery  is  made 
by  the  mediation  and  interveniency  of  the  external. 

Intervenient  intsivrnitnt  ,  a.  sb.}  [ad.L. 
intervenicnt-etn,  pr.  pple.  of  interval  ire  to  INTEH- 

VENE.j 

1.  That   intervenes   or  comes    in  between ;   that 
comes  in  as  something   incidental,  secondary,  or 
extraneous. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  n.  viii.  §  2  In  the  mathematics, 
that  use  which  is  collateral  and  internment  is  no  less 
worthy  than  that  which  is  principal  and  intended.  1611  — 
Ess.)  Judicature  (Arb.l  458  When  there  is  matter  of  Law 
interuenient  in  businesse  of  State.  1x1656  USSHER  Ann. 
(1658)  855  Detained  with  contrary  winds  or  by  some  inter- 
venient  delay.  1678  W  \  SLKY  //  'end.  Lit.  \\  'orld  v.  1.  §  97. 
468/1  The  Protestants,  whose  patience  and  perseverance 
with  intervenient  crosses  abated  his  edge  at  last.  1805 
WORPSU.  rrihtdf  n.  201,  I  hasten  on  lo  tell  How  Nature, 
intervenient  till  this  time  And  secondary,  now  at  length  was 
In  For  her  own  sake.  1850  Tail's  Mag.  XVII.  166/2 
Grieved  that  any  intervenient  sorrow  should  check  the  calm 
current  of  their  bliss. 

2.  a.  Situated  between  other  things  or  between 
points  in  space  ;  intervening. 

i6»6  BACON  Syl;>a  §  104  Now  there  bee  interuenient  in  the 
Rise  of  Eight  (in  Tones)  two  Beemolls  or  Hnlfe  notes.  1776 
G.  CAMPBELL  Philos.  Khet.  118011  I.  i.  v.  no  Some  inter- 
venient object.  1807  (1.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  iii.  no 
A  pleasant  bank,  which  gives  th-  ivr  j.iu^i^it 

of  the  frith,  and  the  intervenient  country.  1837  WORI>SW. 
Musings  near  Aqitapcndentf  18  On  the  horizon's  verge, 
O'er  intervenient  waste,  through  glimmering  haze. 

b.  Occurring  between  certain  points  of  time  or 
events  ;  happening  in  or  occupying  an  interval. 

1618-29  »"  Kushw.  Jtist.  ('»>//.  (16591  1.  20  The  Statute  (,f 


INTERVENTIONIST. 

i  K.  6.  chap.  12.  takes  away  all  in'  .itutes  which 

declared  ne«    !  1640  J.  SMMH   /,/m  fierkflt'y* 

(1883*  I.  297  Spent  many  intervenient  days  in  huntings 
hawking*  and  other  sports  of  the  feild.  <  1674  Scotl,  Grin-- 
atices  under  LandtrdaU  3,  I  need  not  use  any  long  deduc- 
tion of  the  intervenient  changes,  to  lead  us  unto  the  present 
posture  of  our  affairs.  1748  RICHARI>SON  d'nn'ssa  (18111  IV. 
xxi.  112  The  settlements  might  be  drawn  and  engrossed  in 
the  intervenient  time.  1817  BYRON  Bepfo  xxiv.  I 
within  the  period  intervenient,  A  well-timed  wedding  makes 
the  scandal  cool. 

3.  Intervening  in  action  ;  intermediary. 
1651  HOBBFS  Ld'iath.  i.  vi.  (1839)  48  If  the  intervenient 
appetites,  make  any  action  voluntary;  then,  .all  intervenient 
aversions,  should  make  the  same  action  involuntary.  1778 
JOHNSON  Let.  Dr.  Wheeler  2  Nov.,  He  would  not  want  any 
intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who 
loves  learning  and  virtue.  i884SvMOsns  Shaks.Prcdecess. 
ii.  80  An  absence  of  any  intervenient  medium. 

B.  sb.  One  who  intervenes,  nn  intervener.  rare. 
1620  WOTTON  in  Reliq.  (1672)  505  Silently  inferring,  that 
the  German  Princes  were  the  properest  intervenients.    1871 
I,E  FANV  L'hfcktnatc  II.  xxvii.  2£o  It  was  only  prudent  to 
keep  his  temper  with  this  lucky  intervenient. 
Intervenor,  legal  var.  of  INTERYEXKR  1. 
f  Interve'nt,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  L,  intervent-, 
ppl.  stem  of  intervenlrc  to  INTERVENE  :  cf.  pre- 
t'cnt^\     trans.  To  come  between,  obstruct,  thwart. 
Hence  Inter  vesting  vbl.sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1593  T.  BELL  Motives  Rom.  J-aith  (1605)  31  Perfect  sati-.- 
faction  is  that,  whose  valour  and  price  wholly  proceedeth 
from  the  debtour,  without  either  preuentinge  or  interuent- 
inge  grace  of  the  creditour.  1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  11.  iii  in 
Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  119  Some  harshe  chaunce  To  inter- 
vent  the  joye  of  the  successe.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler  51, 
I  trust  there  is  both  day  and  meanes  to  intervent  that 
bargaine. 

t  Intervent,  sb.  Obs.  rarc~l.  [ad.  L.  inter- 
vent-its  sb.,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  intervenirt :  see  prec.] 
= INTERVENTION  2  b. 

i6$7ToMLiNSON  Rtnoits  Disp.  532  Its  Inventor.,  describes 
it  without  the  intervent  of  honey. 

Intervention  (intsive-njsn).  [ad.  late  L. 
intervention- ctn^  n.  of  action  f.  intervenirc  to  IN- 
TERVKXE.  Cf.  F.  intervention  (i5th  c.).] 

1.  The  action  of  intervening,  '  stepping  in  ',  or 
interfering  in  any  affair,  so  as  to  affect  its  course  or 
issue.     Now  freq.  applied  to  the  interference  of  a 
state   or   government   in  the  domestic   affairs   or 
foreign  relations  of  another  country. 

r  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomews  iE.  E.  T.  S.)  44  That 
whatsumeuer.  .be  denayid  me  of  mercy  may  be  fulfillid  yn 
tyine  to  come  by  thyn  interuencioun  and  merytys.  1619 
\'isc.  DONCASTER  in  Eitg.  ff  Germ.  (Camden)  201  Though 
our  master's  intervention  were  at  first  sincerely  desired  [etc.]. 
1692  DBVDEN  St.  Eureinonfs  Ess.  184,  I  know  how  much 
the  intervention  of  the  Gods  is  necessary  to  an  Epick  Poem. 
1831  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  II.  xvi.  103  The 
Wntgs  erected  their  administration  on  three  legs — non-inter- 
vention, retrenchment, reform  ;  they  are.  .at  this  moment  as 
deep  in  intervention  as  any  Government  ever  was.  1866 
BKANDE  &  Cox  Diet.  Science  II.  238  The  intervention  of  the 
allied  powers  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1827.  1868  G. 
DfFF  Pol.  Sun'.  44  We  need  either  a  direct  intervention  of 
the  foreign  Powers,  or  a  domestic  revolution. 

2.  Intermediate  agency ;  the  fact  of  coming  in  or 
being  employed  asaq  intermediary,    a.  Of  persons 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  (1839)  J5^  Adam  was  framed  imme- 
diately by  God,  without  the  intervention  of  man  or  woman. 
1768  Bi.ACKSTONECV;/.;;/.  III.  xvii.  255  Injuries  to  the  rights 
of  property  can  scarcely  be  committed  by  the  crown  without 
the  intervention  of  it's  officers.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
1 1.  v.  ii.  366  The  Supreme  Council  resolved  to  treat  with  the 
ministers  at  Poona  by  an  agent  of  their  own,  without  the  in- 
tervention  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  1856  KxmAnet, 
l-.xpl.  I.  xxxii.  441  Then  by  the  intervention  of  Petersen, 
I  called  on  Kalatunah  for  his  story. 
b.  Of  things. 

1665  BOYLE  Occas  ReJI.  in.  ii,  Loggs,  on  which  the  Fire 
could  take  no  hold,  but  by  the  intervention  of.  .smaller 
Sticks.  1756  BURKE  Svbl.  $  B.  iv.  i,  Things  which  cause 
pain  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  body. 
1881  WESTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  A".  /.  Introd.  §  17  A  text 
was  constructed.. without  the  intervention  of  any  printed 
edition. 

3.  The  fact  of  coming  or  being  situated  between 
in  place,  time,  or  order. 

1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  165  The  heat  never 
being  very  great,  and  . .  often  interrupted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  foul  weather.  1671  R.  Bouts  U'ind  84  The 
Trade  Winds  . .  are  frequently  impeded  by  the  intervention 
of  Islands,  and  Crosse  Winds.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  //'.  A". 
i.  in.  xi.  (1869)  I.  211  Notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
one  or  two  dear  years.  1797  M.  BAII.I.IE  Morh.  Atiat. 
(1807)  367  Such  masses  . .  are  connected  with  it  loosely,  by 
the  intervention  of  cellular  membrane.  iSysRKNOUF/i^y//. 
(',ram.  8  The  intervention  of  a  vowel  must  be  understood. 
b.  An  intervening  thing,  event,  or  period  of  time. 

a  1677  HALE  Contempt,  n.  127  The  Publick  Imployments, 
that . .  have  been  put  upon  me,  and  many  other  Interventions. 
1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  507  Not  •„•  l" 
entirely  read  them,  but  to  turn  them  over  with  intervention-* 
of  study. 

Hence  Interve  ntional  a.t  of  or  pertaining  to 
intervention  ;  Interventionist,  one  who  approves 
of  intervention,  esp.  in  international  affairs. 

1829  BKNTHAM   Justice  fy  Codif.  61  Under  every  system, 
appeal  is   for  cruise   assigned,  namely  mis-deci-it-n,  <  ah-  i 
ultimate    or    interlocutory,    or    say    intervent ionnl.       1839 
Morn.  Herald  23  Apr.,  Changing  the  character  and  olV 
mediators  into  thu  .  nterveotionistB.     i8og 

tt'wf.  AY?'.  Oct.  476  There  have  been  intervention!  i 
anti-interventionists  in  South  Afiu.i. 


INTERVENTIVE. 

Interventive  inton-e-ntiv  ,  a.  [f.  as  INTEH- 
r  v.  +  -IVK.  Cf.  1- .  inttrotntif  •  Mure  .]  Chnr- 
acterized  by  or  tending  to  intervention. 

1890  J.  MARTINEAU^KMOC.  K,  Their  func- 

tion was  not  creative,  but  only  intrrvcntivi- 

Interventor  (intawntw).  [a.  I ,.  intenwior, 
agent-n.  f.  intervenin  to  INTERVENE.] 

1.  Eccl.   =  INTERCESSOR  3  (q.v.). 

2.  U.S.  A  mine-inspector  (Cm/.  Dict.\. 
Interventricular    (fcntawentri-kMUU),    a. 

Anat.  [INTER-  43.]  Situated  between  the  ven- 
tricles (of  the  heart,  or  of  the  brain  . 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  977/2  The'  inter-ventricular 
valve  . .  separates  each  chamber  from  that  which  follows  ii 
1879  St.  George's  Hosf.  Kef.  257  Heart.  A  small  abscess  in 
inter-ventricular  septum. 

t  Interve-nture.   Obs.  rare  - '.     [f.  as  INTER- 

VENT  v.  +  -URE  ;  cf.  veutu/v,]       INTERVENTION'  2. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  23  By  the  interuenture  of 
Cartilages,  and  Ligamentes  . .  safe  connected  and  bound 
together. 

•Mntervenue.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  obs.  V.  in- 
ter-, ent revenue  (Godef.l,  f.  inter-,  ettlrevenir  to 
INTERVENE  :  cf.  avenue,  i-wiine.]  Intervention, 
coming  between. 

1636  SIR  H.  BLOUXT  I'oy.  Levant  125  This  Crowne  hath 
now  had  five  weake  Princes,  without  intervenue  of  any  one 
active. 

Interve-rbal,  a.  rare-1.  [INTER- 4 a.]  Placed 
between  words. 

1866  rail  Mall  G.  24  Aug.  10  The  Intel-verbal  translation 
.  .is,  in  many  respects,  admirable. 

t Interve'rsion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late  L. 
interotrsion-tm,  n.  of  action  f.  intervertfrc :  see 
next.]  Embezzlement:  cf.  next,  i  b. 

'755  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  623  The  Sophi  knew  nothing 
of  this  interversion  of  the  money. 

t  IntervC'rt,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  intervert-cre,  f. 
inter  between  +  vertere  to  turn.  Cf.  F.  intervertir 
(Cotgr.,  in  sense  i).] 

1.  To  divert  another  way,  or  put  to  a  use  other 
than  that  intended ;  to  alienate,  misapply,  misuse. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarclis  Mor.  1092  The  good  never 
intervert,  nor  miscognize  the  favour  and  benefit  which  they 
have  received.  1611  SPF.F.D  Hist.  Ct.  Ilrit.  ix.  xxiv.  §  42. 
1 142  With  an  intent  to  ititeniert  the  inheritance  and  honour 
of  the  O-Neale  another  way.  1648  .-lets  Gen.  AssemHy  (1682) 
477  Where  the  collection  is  more,  it  is  hereby  specially  in- 
hibited and  discharged  that  any  part  thereof  be  retained  or 
intervened  to  any  other  use  whatsomever. 

b.  esp.  To  divert  to  one's  own  use  or  profit ;  to 
appropriate,  embezzle. 

1600  HOLLAND  Liry  in.  Ixxii.  138  Vet  would  there  not  he 
so  much  gained  and  gotten  bycomming  thus  betweene,  and 
intervening  the  land  [agro  ijitfrcipicndo],  1647  TRAPI> 
Cinnni.  Titus  i.  10  Intervening,  embe/elin;^  their  masters 
estates.  1691  RAV  ll'onfs  Pref.  2  Lest  I.,  should  defraud 
him,  and  intervert  any  part  thereof.  1850  Frast-r's  Mag. 
XL1.  52^  Bentley  was  the  first  among  modern  critics — 
though  his  adversaries  accused  him  herein  of  '  intervening ' 
Neveletus — to  discover  the  merits  of  the  poet. 

2.  To  give  a  different  turn  to ;  to  change,  invert. 
a  1638  WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Bnckhm.  in  Rfliq.  (1651)  99  The 

Duke  getting  knowledge  . .  interverted  the  bargain,  and 
gave  the  poor  Widow  for  them  five  hundred  pounds.  1791 
.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  /f  II 'n't.  (1832)  II.  261  The 
Cordeliers  know  well  the  danger  of  intervening  the  order 
of  succession.  1825  JF.FFKRSON  AutoHog.  Wks.  1859  I.  61 
Interverted,  abridged,  mutilated,  and  often  reversing  the 
sense  of  the  original. 

Hence  t  Interve'rting  vbl.  sh. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  Worldii.  (1634)  488  The  intervening 
of  some  Treasures  by  Belosus.  1660  in  Crookshank  Hist. 
Suffer.  Ch.  Scot.  (1749)  I.  Introd.  59  The  prejudice  the 
church  doth  suffer  by  the  intervening  of  the  vaking  stipends. 

Inter  vertebral  (intwvSMtfljtil),  a.  Anat. 
[I.MKit-  4  a.]  Situated  between  vertebra.'. 

1782  A.  MONRO  Anat.  Bones,  Nt-rrcs,  etc.  140  The  inter- 
vertebral  cartilages  sooner  shrivel.  1881  MIVART  Cat  36 
The  adjoined  concavities  . .  of  two  adjacent  vertebrae,  con- 
stitute a  rounded  opening  termed  an  intervertebral  foramen. 

Hence  Interve'rtebrally  adv.,  between  vertebrae. 

1888  ROLI.F.STON  &  JACKSON  Anint.  Life  415  Intercniral 
'^es  which  are  placed  intervertebrally. 

Interveaicular  :  see  INTER-  4  a. 

t  Interve-sting,  -ve-sture.  Obs.  rare-".  [In- 
1 i:u-  ->.]  (See  quot.) 

1611  COTGR.,  F.ntraTestissemctit,  an  interuesting,  or  inter- 
nesture  ;  a  mutuall  possession,  or  ioint  possessing  of. 

Interview  (\-nlzi\\fi),  s/>.  Forms :  a.  6  enter- 
vowe,  -vieu(e,  6-7  -vew,  -viewe,  6-8  enter- 
view  ;  Ii.  7  intervieu,  7-  interview,  [a.  F.  enti  e- 
vue  (earlier  enlrerciie,  1498  in  Godef.  Cernpl.), 
verbal  sb.  from  entrevoir  to  have  a  glimpse  of, 
fenlrevoir  to  see  each  other,  f.  en/re-  (ENTER-)  + 
voir  :-L.  iridirc  to  see.  (Mod.K.  has  taken  inter- 
view from  English  in  sense  i  c.)] 

1.  A  meeting  of  persons  face  to  face,  esp.  one 
sought  or  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  formal  con- 
ference on  some  point. 

In  early  times,  •  p.  :i  formal  or  ceremonial  meeting  of 
princes  or  great  persons,  such  as  that  of  Henry  VIII  am! 
Francis  I  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

a.   1514  DK.  SUFFOLK  in  Kills  <>r;t;.  Lett.  Ser.  n   I.  .  , 
Grace  understode  how  well  mynded  and  desirous  he  w.ts  for 
th'  Enterview  to  be  had,  betwixt  your  Highnes  and  hym. 
a  1548  HALL  Citron. ,He>i.  i'l  84  b.  John  duke  of  Bedford'. 
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1'l.ilip  duke  of   Ilurgoyn,  &  John  duke  of  liritayn,  made 
.m  assemble  \   frendly  enterviewe  in  the  citce 

"Vk"^ /'/-]'  "•'»•./<'"••.  Of  Ceremome,  i,,  the 
enleniev  of  Kings.    lt,d.  i.  Mn.OdyS)  67  At  the  .-, 

pc  Clement  the  seventh 
first    ,703  K. mi .l-FirPC,,it.  n.  M55l"i 

one  Enterview  shall  end  my  i 

».  1623  Mi  AI.K  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  ,37  Some 
opportune  place  where.. they  might  have  an  interview. 
,n626  H.UON  .\e:oAll.  (1650)  24  They  have  ordained  tint 
none  doe  intermarry,  or  contract,  untill  a  Moneth  be  past 
from  their  first  inter-view.  ,,17,4  H\.'*xr.r  Hist.  Kef  I 
M,.  203  He  passed  the  seas,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
frencn  king.  1769  ROBERTSON  t'lias.  I ',  vi.  Wks.  1813  VI. 
77  He  proposed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  at 
Nice.  1856  FROI-DE  Hist.  Kng.  I.  v.  378  She  had  an  in- 
terview  with  Henry  on  his  return  through  Canterbury 
1871  B.  TAVLOR  Faust  (1875!  I.  Notes  226  The  interview 
of  Satan  with  the  Lord  in  the  lirst  and  second  chapters 
ol  Job. 

t  b.  The  action  or  fact  of  meeting  or  conferrinc 
together.    Obs.  rare. 

1540-1  ELVOT  Image  Gcv.  19  Beyng  sore  shaken  with 
many  sweete  woordes  and  longe  entervieu,  they  yeld  at  the 
bste.  _  1609  BP.  W.  BARLOWS WT,..  Xamelfssl'atli.  <>4  Nol 
Christian  onely  for  enteruiew  and  Salutation. 

C.  spec,  in   recent  use  :    A  meeting  between  a 
representative  of  the  press   and    some   one   from 
whom  he  seeks  to  obtain  statements  for  publication. 
1869  A'atim  (N.  V.)  iS  Jan.  67  The  'interview',  as  at 
present   managed,   is  generally  the  joint  product  of  some 
humbug  of  a  hack  politician  and  another  humbug  of  a 
newspaper  reporter.     1884  I'all Mall  G.  31  Dec.  3  'i  Among 
the  permanent  Rains  of  the  year  the  accumatuttron  of  the 
interview'    in    English  journalism    certainly    should    be 
reckoned.      1897  H'esl,,,.  Gaz.   2  Jan.  7/1  It  is  claimed  for 
him  [Joseph   M'ClllIagh,  of  St.  Louis]  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  modern  newspaper  interview, 
t  2.  Mutual  view  (^each  otherX    Obs.  rare. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  328  They  cannot  endure 
the  enterview  one  of  another  againe.     1667  H.  MORE  Dh<. 
Dial.  in.  xxxiv.  (1713)  273  Able  to  take  a  mutual  interview 
of  one  another  at  such  a  distance.     1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  vi. 
j    555  At  interview  both  stood  A  while. 

t  3.  a.  Looking  into,  inspection,  examination, 
f  "555  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  I'll  I  (Camden)  117  We 
will . .  make  a  short  enterviewe  of  those  authors  which  they 
have  brought  forth  for  their  purpose.  1579  J.  STUBBKS 
Gaping  GulfR  ij,  Yet  doe  I  not  gladly  meclle  with  thys 
particular,  but  wil  also  refer  it  to  hir  Majesties  emeruieue. 
1586  FF.RNE  Blaz.  Genlrie  n,  ng  That  they  should  make  an 
enter-uew  into  the  doinges  of  their  iudges  and  Justices. 
tb.  A  view,  glance,  glimpse  (of  a.  thing).  Obs. 
1610  HKALF.Y  St.  Ang.  Citif  ofGod\-\.  x.  (1620)  241  If  one 
had  time  to  take  enter-view  of  their  actions,  hee  should  see 
[etc.],  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimagt  v.  xiv.  440  Superstition, 
whose  Owlish  eyes  cannot  endure  the  enterview  of  Truth. 
1638  I'KNKETiiMAN^r/oc*.  Ciij,  All  the  sorts  of  Bread  [are] 
presented  by  every  paire  of  Pages  lying  open  at  one  Enter- 
view. 1704  NORRIS  Ideal  H'orld  n.  iii.  112,  I  have  aeon- 
fuse  interview  of  this  involved  secret,  like  the  glimmering 
light  tiiat  trims  the  edges  of  a  dark  cloud.  1719  YOING 
Kcvenge  n.  i,  Let  me  not  see  him  now;  But  save  us  from 
an  interview  of  death. 

t  Interview,  &.'  Obs.  Also  6  entervieu, 
-vew,  6-7  -view.  [ad.  F.  cntrevoir,  seiitrevoir. 
pa.  pple.  entreva,  on  analogy  of  prec.  or  of  VIEW  v.] 

1.  a.  trans.  To   have  a  personal   meeting  with 
(each  other),     b.  ititr.  To  meet  together  in  person. 

a  1548  HALL Chron.,Hen.  I' 1 175  b.  Their  mtituallfrendes. . 
exhorted  theim . .  to  mete  and  entervieu,  in  some  place.  /<V,/., 
AV:i'.  // "  -.?;o  b,  That  the  .ij.  princes,  .for  the  continuaunce 
of  amitie  should  entervew  eche  other,  in  some  place  moste 
expedient,  ll-id.  233  b,  That  the  two  Princes  shoulde  enter- 
vieu ,  and  mete  in  a  place  by  both  parties  to  be  appoynted. 

2.  trans.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of,  get  a  view  of; 
to  glance  at,  view. 

1592  G.  HARVKV  Fotir^Lett.  Sonn.  vi,  Oh,  let  me  live  to 
interview  the  face  Of  fair  humanity  and  bounteous  grace. 
1611  FI.ORIO,  Interrtetlere,  to  interuiew  or  see.  1624  F. 
WHITE  Rcpl.  Fisher  ^i  Enteruiewing  the  places,  you  shall 
perceiue,  that  the  Fathers.  . speakeof  obtention  and  impetra- 
tion. 

Interview  (i-ntDjvi;?).  v.-  [f.  INTERVIEW  sb.] 
trans.  To  have  an  interview  with  a  person);  spec. 
on  the  part  of  a  representative  of  the  press:  To 
talk  with  or  question  so  as  to  elicit  statements  or 
facts  for  publication. 

1869  .Vittion  iX.  Y.t  28  Jan.  66  '  Interviewing  '  is  confined 
to  American  journalism.  1869  Daily  .\'e:t<s  17  Dec.,  The 
Sun  interviews  Corbin,  Fisk  . .  and  whoever  else  has  any 
story  to  tell  or  axe  to  grind.  1870  LONGF.  in  Life  (1851 ' 
III.  144  A  northwest  newspaper,  in  which  I  have  been  '  in- 
terviewed ',and  private  conversation  reported  to  the  public. 
1877  K.  Knv.Oi-KAi.n  Lftt.  I.  409,  I  was  ihe  intelligent 
Friend  who  interviewed  Squire.  1880  Daily  .Y,  TC.T  13  No\ ., 
Tin-  American  custom  of 'interne*  of  notoriety 

and  of  'drawing '  them  for  opinions  on  all  i 

Hence  Interviewed  ///.  a. ;  Interviewing 
vbl.  sb.  Also  Interviewable  a.,  capable  of  or 
open  to  being  interviewed  ;  Interviewee',  one 
who  is  interviewed. 

1869  Daily  AVrc.t  17  Dec.,  A  portion  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  New  York  are  bringing  ti:  t  journal- 


papers  01  new    i  urK  iiie   unuKuin    me  piuiva   luii  ui  juuiiiai- 

ism  into  contempt,  so  far  as  they  can,  by  a  kind  ut 

or    Jlnnkt-yisni,    whirh    they  call  'interviewing'.      1878   A. 


3  Interviewing  is  an  instamv  of  ihe  division  of  I  ,1,0111.    Tin- 

Interviewer  the 


INTERVOLVE. 

" 

worthy  of  th.-  i 

Interviewer  I-nUnrit^u).    [L  prec.  + -nil  l 
One  who  interviews;  tfte.t  journalUl  »|,,,  jntcr 
views  a  person  with  the  object  of  obtaining  matter 
for  publican 
-  '86«.-v'  Jan.  67  The-,  nheiher 

1    kBiTK'"0'"0'-      l87'  L<»"'-'-'>/'V<*A.\Vk-.,8£lV 
68  Let  the  seventeenth  century,  at  U-;-  -ed  from 

.'.e  interviewer  T     it* 

tofen.  M  Twickenham  villa.,  became  of  i 
attraction  lor  the  interviewee  of  the  day.    ,886  /•„//  Malt 

new'  «S   M/I-     ,'C  "".""="  '"•  't"  »"-'  Mature  of  th. 

new  s>,tem-it  is  degrading  to  the  interviewer,  duguttina 
to i  the  interviewee,  and  tiresome  to  the  p-.. 

t  Intervi-gilant,  a.   Obs.  ran--.      ( 
pple.  of  I,.  intervigiUre:  see  m-xt.J 

,ffi  '!  fUNT  Ch""/rc  l*tnrigilaHt,  that  is  wat<  hful   or 
that  awakes  now  and  then,  or  between  » ; 

l-Intervi'gilate,  v.  Obs.  rare--,  '[f.  1.  ,'„/,,. 
vtgilat-,  ppl.  stem  of  inlervigilare  to  watch  between 
whiles]  (See  quot.)  Hence  t  Intervigila-tiou 

'PJS  CocKF.HAM,  Interuigilatt.  to  watch  now  and  then 
I  ma.  n,  Watchfulnes,  interuifi/atio,:.     1658  1'n 
ItrofgOaOtm,  a  watching  between  whiles. 


4.1.]      Situated    between    or   among   the   viscera 
Hence  Intervi-scerally  adv. 

1870  ROI.I.FSTON  A,,i,,,.  Life  231  Below  the  funnel  are 
seen  the  gills,  and  between  them  and  the  rectum  one  of  the 
inter-viacenJlv  |,1.,™I  ganglia. 

Intervisible :  see  INI  KR-  pref.  .'  a. 

Intervi-sit,  sb.  rare.  [f.  INTER-  23  +  VIMB 
sb.]  An  iiitt-nncdinte  visit. 

1846  in  \VORCESTFR  (citing  QH.  Rn>.\ 

Intervisit  (int^ivivit  .?•.  [nd.  T.mtrtrisiter 
(ijth  c.  in  l.ittre),  f.  enlre-  J.XTFK-  i  I,  t  visii,-r 
to  \'ISIT.]  iittr.  To  exchange  visits. 

«6oj  DANIEL  Cit:  H'ars  vm.  xc,  Afler  hauing  fmislit  all 
the  rite  Of  complement  and  interuisiting.  1686  tr.  Houhourt 
Ignatius  n.  1:7  He  obliged  them  often  to  internet  1814 
W.  TAVLOR  in  Monthly  Kev.  LXXIII.  51  He  <ould  inter- 
marry and  imervisit  with  the  family  of  General  Halifax 
without  rendering  his  loyalty  suspicious.  1830  —  Hist 
Sutv.  Germ.  1'c-etry  II.  80  The  minister  Bernstorff  inter' 
visited  with  the  Stolbergs. 

Intervital  (intaivai-tar,  a.  rare.  [INTER- 4.] 

Existing  between  two  lives  or  stages  of  existence. 

1850  TENNVSON  In  Mem.  xliii.  If  ..  every  spirit's  folded 
bloom  Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom  In  some  long  trance 
should  slumbei  on.  1878  KARRAR  Kternal  Hop,-  11.5791  u 
[There]  comes  no  faintest  whisper  from  the  intervital  gloom. 

Intervocal  (.int'-'V^'kal),   a.    rare.     [LvTER- 
4  a  +  L.  vocal-is  vocal,  a  vowel.]     Occurring  be- 
tween vowels.     So  Intervoca  lie  a.,  (more  nsual 
in  same  sense. 

1887  Amir.  y,iil.  Philol.  VII I.  450  Showing  ..  that  inter, 
vocalic   i  of  the  Provencal    MSS.  should   not    h.i 
be  reproduced  as  j.     1891  A.   I-   MAVHFU   (>.  /•:    , 
§  405  OE.  b  =  Vulgar   I.atin  b  -  L.  p  .intervotaK     1896 
BRACHTT  ^  TOVNHKK  /list.  Gram.  />•(•«<//  89  A  medial  con- 
sonantmay  be. .intervocal  ti.e.  placed  lietween  two  voweM. 
Mod.  The  loss  of  Latin  intervocalic  /  and  d  in  Old  French, 
as  in  rota,  roue,  sfttfiire,  suer. 

Intervolute  int.iiv,rli;rt).  Arch.  [INTER-  3.] 
The  space  between  the  volutes  or  scrolls  in  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals. 

1831  Eraser's  Mag.  IV.  281   Arising  from  the  different 
proportions  of  the  necking  itself,  and  of  the  volutes  and 
i-.te.  or  the  interval  between  them. 

Intervolntion  intajval'S-Jan;.  [n.  of  action 
from  next.]  Intervolved  condition  ;  a  winding. 

1850  HAWTHORNE  Searlet  L.  iii.  (1879)  72  Making  one 
little  pause,  with  all  its  wreathed  intervolutions  in  open 
sight.  1885  L.  OLII-IIANT  Sympnfitmata  xiii.  192. 

Intervolve  (intajvp-lv),  v.  [f.  I.,  type  "in/er- 
volvere,  f.  inter  (INTER-  i)  Jrvolvfre  to  roll,  wind  ; 
cf.  involve,  etc.] 

1.  trans.  To  wind  or  roll  up  (things)  within  each 
other ;  to  wind  or  involve  (something)  within  the 
coils  of  something  else. 

1667  Mn  ION   /'.    /,.   v.  623    Mazes    intricate.    Eccentric, 
inlervolv'd,  yet   regular  '1  hen   most,  when  most  irns 
they  seem.     1820  Sin  i  LI  v  \\'i!th  All.  vi,  The  sly  serpent, 
in  the  golden  (lame  Of  his  own  volumes  inters  Ked.     1849 
Miss  '\ii.  (1875)  205  Into 

mtcrvolving  him    wliui--vei-    1-e    moves.       1884 
Indep.  i  M:ty  422  His  panel  of '  A  V.  . .  in  which 

leafage  of  backgroun  ,\ed. 

2.  intr.  To  wind  within  eacli  other. 

1886  \V.     \;  Augvstirtt's    Holiday,  etc.   48 

Now  intervolvinii  lit.lily  type  by  type,  K 
\\ith  sounds  i 

Hence  Intervo'lved///.  a. ;  Intervoivinj; 
sb.  and  ///.  a, 
1667  [see  i  above],     1742  I'h.  IX.  1322    i 

uilh  all  its  H 

exact.     1858  i  LD  Phantastcs  iv.  38  Entwining 

every  complex!  Ived  motion.   i896(',.  Mt-ntDitH 

v.  47  Trees,  whose  round  inteivolving 

.  !e   soil.      1896 

ing'  of  the  landscape  with  the 

mind  of  a  per-  Mi.   Mere- 

dith. 

I'tttervolve,  •''.    ran.     [f.  prec.  vb.]     An  act 
of  intcrvolving  ;   intertwining. 

1898    i  t>6  Of  wise  contriv.i 

deeply  skilled  In  every  intervolve  of  high  an 
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Interweave  inf 


),  ~'.    Also  6-7  enter-. 


IJa.  t.  -wove,  pa.  pple.  -woven  (7-8  -wove)  ; 

[i.  INTER-  i  b  f  \\  'EAVK  :-.] 

1.  frans.  To   \vea\e  together,   as  the  warp    and 
terlace;  to  intertwine. 

1578  ('-ee    I  "''.].     1598    FI.ORIO,    Inter- 

tessff,  to   interweaue,    lo  weaue   or   worke  beiweene,  as 

,  .ed  canuasse  is.  1649  Mil,  TON  Kik^n.  \\  .  , 
4^0  Heer  we  may  see  the  very  dark  roots,  .how  they 
've  one  another  in  the  Earth.  1725  POTF 
Odyss.  v.  t'l?  Two  Olives  ..  With  roots  intwin'd,  and 
branches  interwove.  1778  England's  Gazetteer  ie*l 
Isle,  Those  Hoats,  called  coracles,  ..  are  of  a  form  almost 
oval,  and  made  of  split  sallow  twigs  interwoven.  1870 
ROCK  Text.  Fabr.  Introd.  i.  34  Attains1^  name  was  bestowed 
upon  a  new  method  of  interweaving  gold  with  wool  or  linen. 
1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  Introd.  33  Muscular  fibres  are 
ordinarily  interwoven..  with  its  substance. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  intermingle  (thoughts, 
ideas,  relations,  etc.)  as  if  by  weaving  ;  to  interlink 
or  intertwine  intricately  ;  to  blend  intimately. 

1589  hee  INTFRWFAVING  rbl.  sb.\.  1612  DRAVTON  Po/y- 
oil*.  To  Rd  r.  A  i  ij  ,  Tho^e  Prophecies  out  of  M  erl  in 
sometime  interwouen.  1628  LE  Gsvs  tr.  Barclay's  Ar- 
ff-m's  304  When  he  did  interweaue  the  course  of  affaires, 
the  causes  and  cuents  together.  1647  DEXHAM  Cotnuicmi. 
yerses  Fletcher,  None  Can  say  here  Nature  ends,  and 
Art  begins  But  mixt  like  th*  Elements,  and  borne  like 
twins,  So  interweav'd,  so  like,  so  much  the  same.  1665 
HOOKE  Microgr.  70  Uniting  and  interweaving  it  self  with 
some  other  body  that  is  nlready  joyn'd  with  the  tinging 
particles.  1736  JlfTLER  Anal,  n.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  168  The 
moral  law  is  .  .  interwoven  into  our  very  nature.  1749 
NG  Tom  Jones  iv.  viii,  He  cheered  the  rural  nymphs 
dnd  swains,  when  upon  the  green  they  interweaved  the 
sprightly  dance.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  I.  28  He  has 
interwoven  the  history  of  his  life  with  the  history  of  his 
native  town.  1874  ORFEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  448  The 
common  phrases,  which  we  owe  to  great  authors,  .which  un- 
consciously interux-.ivc  themselves  in  our  ordinary  talk. 
b.  intr.  for  ref. 

1827  DE  QUINCEY  Goethe  Wks.  1863  XV.  167  Such  ^ub- 
jects.  .interweave  one  into  another.  1892  ASHBY  STERRY 
Lazy  Minstrel  48  Drifting  down  on  the  dear  old  River, 
O,  the  music  that  interweaves  ! 

Hence  Interwea'ved  ///.  a.t  interwoven  ;  Inter- 
wea'ving"///.  a.  Also  Xnterwea'vement,  inter- 
weaving. Interwea'ver,  one  who  interweaves. 
Interwea'vingly  adv.,  by  way  of  interweaving. 

1598  FLORID,  Intertessitore^  an  interweauer  [1611  enter- 
weauerj.  1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  139,  I  could  not  so  plainly 
perceive  their  joints,  or  their  manner  of  interweaving.  1700 
BLACKMORE  Job  31  AH  his  interweaving  roots.  1820  Mair's 
Tyros  Diet.  (ed.  10)  384  Contextim  (adv.),  of  one  piece, 
interweavingly.  1843  For.  $  Col.  Q.  Rev.  II.  339  Its 
majestic  interweavement  with  a  cosmogony  matchless  and 
divine.  1898  Daily  News  24  Nov.  2  '2  Some  space  of  lattice 
work,  .with  its  interweaved  greene-ry. 

Int  erwea-  ving,  vbL  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ING  i  .] 
The  action  or  process  of  weaving  together  or  inter- 
mingling intricately  ;  intertexture  ;  quasi-ftWfr., 
an  interwoven  texture  or  structure. 

1578  HANISTER  Hist,  Man  iv.  63  One  Muscle,  hauyng  .. 
a  sharpe  end,  and  enterweauynges  of  diuers  Fibres.  1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesff  n.  x[i.].  (Arb.)  102  The  twelfth  .  . 
by  reason  of  his  largenesse  receiuing  moe  compasses  and 
enterweauings.  1641  (see  INTERWORKING].  1797  UEWICK 
Brit.  Birds  (1847)  1-  84  Covering  the  whole  upper  part  with 
an  interweaving  of  thorny  twigs.  1868  MRS.  WHITNEY  /'. 
.Strong  xiv.  162  Marvellous  interweavings  of  glorious  color. 

Interwed,  -weld,  -wend,  -whiff,  -while, 
-whistle  :  see  INTER-  pref* 
t  Interwe'ftage.    Obs.      [f.  INTER-   2  a  + 

\\EFTAGE.]     Interweaving;  interwoven  work. 

1673  GREW  Anat.  Roots  iv.  §  19  A..  sight  of  these  Fibres, 
and  of  their  Interweftage,  by  splitting  a  Vine-Root,  or  a 
piece  of  Oak,  may.  .be  obtained. 

Interwind  (intaiwai'nd),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pple. 
-wound  ,  wound).  [!NTEB-  i  b.]  trans.  To  wind 
(things)  into  or  through  each  other  ;  to  wind  to- 
gether ;  to  wind  (one  thing)  through  the  windings 
of  another  ;  to  intertwine,  intertwist.  Alsoy?^. 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  895  Narrowing  it  by  Piles  drove 
.::iil  Inter-wound  with  Branches  of  Trees,  1844  MKS. 
IikowsiN<;  Hroivn  Rosary  \.  xvii,  Her  speaking  is  so  inter- 
wound  Of  the  dim  and  the  sweet.  1897  Christian  Herald 
(N.  V.J  4  Aug.  592/1  A  great  many  of  these  threads  are 
interwound. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.) 

1876  G.  MEREDITH  Beavch.  Career  II.  x.  178  Circum- 
stances will  often  interwind  with  the  moods  of  simply 
irritated  men.  1879  E.  S.  PHEU'S  Sealed  Orders,  etc.  94 
Uncounted  sails  which  ..  pass  and  repass,  wind  and  inter- 
wind. 

Hence  Interwi-nding,  Interwovrnd///.  adjs. 

1827  MONTGOMERY  Pelican  Island  v.  28  Small  isles,  Uy 
interwinding  channels  linked  yet  sundered.  1877  FAIRBAIRN 
Stud.  Philos.  Rclig.  fy  Hist,  263  Interwound  branches  do 
not  make  two  trunks  one  tree. 

Interwish,   -word,   -world,   -worry  :   see 
pref, 

Interwork  fintajwzrik),  v.  Also  7  enter-. 
Pa.t.&pple.-wrought  -r£:t),  -worked  (-wwukt). 
[INTKH-  i  }>.]  trans.  To  work  one  thing  into  and 
through  another;  to  combine  by  interpenetration. 

1603  t.figi/,-  ii.  iv,  They  had.  .c» 

so  curiously  enter-wrought  as  they  seemed  to  be  made  like 
feathers.      ,i  1618   I  ,'ins  .SV.  in  Remains  (1661) 

9Thesever:tl  ^ictime';  mixed,  and  inter-wi 

1882   MA- 
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25V2  Result*  from  nil  these  are   interwTought  v 
.rrative  and  docuni- 

b.  jntr.  To  work  upon  each  other ;  to  interact. 

1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  (1883)  I.  i.  ii.  92  The  Roman 
character  did  not  interwork  into  the  general  Christianity 
alone.  1876  W.  ALEXANDER  Bnmptivi  Li-ct.  11877)  2I^ 
Where  various  laws  meet  and  interwork  harmoniously. 
1877  K.  R.  CONDFK  Bos.  Faith  ii.  5$  Two  diver-*  sets  <>f 
ic  ever  intenvurking  and  counterworking  in  the 
tangled  web  of  human  affairs. 

Hence  Interwo'rkingr  ->bl.  j/>.  ami  ///.  a.  ;  In- 
terwron-ght  //>/.  a. 

1641  MILTON  AYAvv;/.  n.  1^51)  36  What  interweavings  or 
interworkings  can  knit  the  Minister  and  the  Magistrate  in 
their  several  Functions,  to  the  regard  of  any  precise  cor- 
respondency? 1836  J.  GILBERT  Cltr.  Atonein.  vii.  (1852) 
.v.i  Cucuautw  :i-j  ..  no  moral  intcrworking 

1895  Chanil>.  Jrnl.  XII.  780  Tliis  way  and  that 
they  lurched,  with  interwrought  limbs. 

t  Interwound  (,intajw;7-nd),  v.  Olis.  [INTEH- 
I  b.]  trans.  To  wound  mutually.  Hence  •)•  lu- 
terwoirnding  ffl.  a. 

1599  DANIEL  miuopkiltH  Ixxiii,  Hence  interwounding 
Controversies  spring.  1605  SVLVFSTER  Dn  Ilartas  n.  iii.  iv. 
Captaints  823  With  their  owne  arms  themselves  to  inter- 
wound. 

Interwound  ;-wau-nd),  ///.  a.  :  see  INTKR- 
WIN'D  :: 

Interwoven  fmtanr*Vn),j^/.  a.    [pa.  pple. 

of  INTI:K\VEAVE  v.]  Woven  together;  interlaced; 
intricately  mingled  or  entangled. 

1647  H.  MORE  Poems  6  Farre  more  fine  Then  interwoven 
silk  with  gold  or  silver  twine.  1698  FRVKR  Aic.  K.  India 
ff  /'.  6  Another  Island  . .  whose  interwoven  barren  Moun- 
tains are  as  impossibly  exprest  as.Stoneheng  numbred. 
1796  WITHERING  l'>rit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  292  Capsule., 
composed  of  interwoven  fibres.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
(1858)  I.  347  He  has.  .printed  the  interwoven  expressions  of 
the  commentator  in  italics.  1859  KINCSLEV  Misc.  (1860)  1. 
144  Its  lacework  of  interwoven  light  and  shade. 

Hence  Interwo'venly  adv.  rare. 

a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  1.  401  The  Fingers  of  both 
her  hands  interwovenly  clenched  together.  1880  G.  MERE- 
DITH Tragic  Com,  iii.  (1892)  28  Amply-flowing,  vivacious, 
interwovenly  the  brook,  the  stream,  the  torrent. 

Interwrap  :  see  INTEK-  fref.  i  b. 

Inter-wreathe  (-n3),w.  [INTER- ib.]  trans. 
To  wreathe  together ;  to  intertwine  into,  or  as  in, 
a  wreath.  Hence  luterwrea-thed  ppl.  a. 

a  1658  LOVELACE  rosthuma.  To  Mr.  1-^.  R.  10  Happy 
youth,  crown'd  with  a  heav'nly  ray  Of  the  first  Flame,  anil 
mterwreathed  bay.  1716  LEONI  Albert? s  Archit.  Life  4 
Foliages,  .very  curiously  interwreathed  together.  1838  Miss 
MITFORD  Village  Ser.  in.  (1863)  517  Interwreathed  and 
intertwisted  by  bramble  and  brier.  1866  J.  B.  ROSE  I'irgil 
52  Thus  sung  thy  bard,  Pierides  divine,  What  time  he  in- 
terwreathed the  osier  bine. 

Interwrqtrght,  ///-  a. :  see  LNTERWORK  v. 

Interzoecial,  -zygapophysial,  -zygoma- 
tic  :  see  INTER-  fref.  6. 

t  Intestabi'lity.  Oh.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ITT.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  '  intestable'. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  55  The  exception  of  intesta- 
bihtie,  may  be  opposed  against  the  probate  of  the  testa- 
ment. 1622  DONNE  Serin,  clvi.  (Alford)  VI.  235  The  worst 
degree  of  intestability  is  not  to  be  believed,  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  Witness  of  any  other. 

tint e' stable, <?.  Obs.  [a&.lttelu.initstStilis, 

{.  in-  (I.\-  3)  +  testabilis,  {.  testari  :  see  INTESTATE. 
Cf.  F.  inteslable  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.).} 

1.  Legally  incapable  of  making  a  will  or  of  bene- 
fiting by  a  will. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  47  Albeit  the  testament  be 
made  before  the  manage,  yet  she  being  intestable  at  the 
time  of  her_death,  by  reason  her  husband  is  then  lining,  the 
testament  is  voyd.  1726  AYLIFFE  Parergon  289  After  a 
Person  has  been  thus  excommunicated,  he  is  rendered  In- 
famous and  Intestable  both  Actively  and  Passively.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comni.  II.  xxxiL  407  Such  persons,  as  are  in- 
testable  for  want  of  liberty  or  freedom  of  will. 

2.  Disqualified  from  being  a  witness  or  giving 
evidence. 

a  1631  DONN-E  Serin.  Ixxxvi.  (Alford)  IV.  81  He  was  in- 
testable,  so  as  that  he  could  not  testify,  he  should  not  be 
'  (1  in  the  behalf  of  another.  —  in  Select.  (1840'  268 
A  Christian  in  profession,  that  is  not  a  Christian  in  life, 
is  intestable  so,  he  discredits  Christ,  and  hardens  others 
against  him.  1656  KLOUST  Glossogr.,  Inlcstal'le  . .  that 
cannot  be  taken  in  witness,  not  to  be  believed. 

Hence  t  Intes-tableness,  intestability  (Bailey, 
'727% 

Intestacy  'inte-stasi).  I.mv.  [f.  INTESTATE  a.: 
see  -ACY.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  dying  intestate 
or  without  having  made  a  will. 

1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xxxii.  491  Mention  is  made  of 
intestacy,  in  the  old  law  before  the  conquest,  as  bcint: 
merely  accidental.  1837  JAHMAN  Pcr.vcirs  Jit-vises  II.  197 
The  construction  was  not  induced  by  the  motive  of  avoiding 
an  intestacy.  1876  FAWCETT  Pol.  Kcon.  II.  vi,  The  only 
occasion  in  which  the  eldest  son  is  necessarily  preferred  to 
the  younger  children  is  in  the  case  of  intestacy.  1880  < 

'-,/>.   llo.  Com.  15  Mar.,  I  am  of  opiui.  n  ..  that  the 
present  irregular  scale  of  duty  upon  intestacy  is  excessive. 

t  Inte'Stant,  a.  Ql>s.  rare  — '.  [app.  f.  IN-  '•>  + 
L.  testant-tm ,  pr.  pple.  of  testiin  :  see  next.]  .=  IN- 
TESTATE a.  i. 

1673  Rlmtc  Island  Col.  Rcc.  (1857)  II.  507  Every  person's 
estate  that  dyeth  intestant  in  tin:  KUI!  t. 

Intestate  intfsl^t),  a.  and  sli.  [ail.  L.  intcs- 
t,it  us.  f.  hi  UN  '•  i  (estatus,  pa.  pp\e.  of  testarf 


INTESTINE. 

to  bear  witness,  to  make  a  will.  Cf.  K.  jiiteslat 
\i-Jtli  c.  in  Godef.  Coin. 

A.  adj.  1.  Ofaperson:  Not  having  made  a  will. 
1377  I.ANGL.  r.  PI.  P..  xv.  1 34  Curatourcs  of  holy  kirkc    . 

<lyi:th  intestate,  and  banne  \K  bisshop  entreth  [etc.].  1553 
I'.  Wnsov  Rliet.  24  b,  Al  beqin  ..les  of  suche 

his  frendes  as  dyed  intestate.  1760  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  98 
r;  He  was  the  less  mindful  ol  ,  !,,  and  died 

intestate.     1872  .Miss  BuODOM   A'.  Ainslei^li   I.  .\\ 
My  benefactress  dieil   intestate,    without  care  or  thought 
for  the  orphan  youth  she  had  adopted. 

f'H-  "594  SHAKS.  Ricli.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  i23  (Qo.  1597*  Windie 
atturmes  to  your  Client  woes,  Aerie  succeeders  of  intestate 
[ist  /•('/.  intestine]  ioies. 

b.  trans/,  (after  L.  intcstdta  scnectfis,  Juvenal  i. 
'44)- 

16150.  SANDYS  Trav.  69  Hence  sudden  deaths,  and  : 
testate  spring.     1693  DRYDEN  Jim-Hat  (1697)  17  Repletions, 
Apoplex,  intestate  Death. 

2.  Of  things:  Not  disposed  ut  by  will ;  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  an  intestate. 

1538  STARKEY  England  I.  iv.  127  The  prerogatyfe  gyuen 
to  the  same  Byschope  of  Canterbury,  wherhy  he  hath,  .the 
admynystratyon  of  intestate  godys.  1774  Br.  HALUFAX 
A  mil.  Ron:.  Civ.  La-M  (1795)  48  The  Roman  Law  concern- 
ing Intestate  Succession.  1828  WFUSIFR  i.v.,  An  in: 
estate. 

t3.  a.  'That  no  man  will  take  for  a  witness' 
(Blount  Clossogr.  1656).  b.  'Not  proved  by  wit- 
ness' (Phillips,  1678).  Obs. 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fein.  Glory  Ep.  Ded.,  Sure  I  am  if  you 
have  infirmities,  they  are  intestate,  unlesse  you  place  your 
owne  Conscience  for  a  witnesse. 

B.  sb.  One  who  dies  without  making  a  will. 
1658  tr.  Cote's  Rep.  38  b,  The  next  and   most   faithful 

friends  of  the  intestate.  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.  s. v.,  There 
;iru  two  kinds  of  Intestates  ;  one  that  makes  no  Will  at  all ; 
another  that  makes  a  Will  and  Executors,  and  they  refuse. 
1747  CARTE  Hist.  Kng.  I.  483  We  find  in  Glanvil's  time, 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  intestates  belonged  to  the 
king  or  immediate  lord.  1865  Sett.  Re-'.  7  Jan.  18  i  In- 
testates of  this  class. 

Intestation  (intest^-Jsn).  rare-1,  [f.  IN- ;; 
+  TESTATIUX,  after  intestable.  intestate.]  Depri- 
vation of  the  right  of  making  a  will. 

1833  WADDINGTON  Hist.  (.'//.  ix.  128  They  menaced  the 
contumacious  with  confiscation,  intestation,  exile. 

t  Intesta-tor.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Lv- a  +  TES- 
TATOR.] =  INTESTATE  sl>. 

1699  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyk-.  I.  557  Where  y°  s(1  testators  or 
intestators  personal  estates  are  sufficient. 

t  Inte-stement.  Obs.  rarc~l.  Will ;  testament. 

1463  Bury  Wills  iCamden)  42  Alle  suche  goodes  that 
they  reseyve  of  mine  by  verru  of  this  myn  intestement. 

Intestinal  (inte-stinal),  a.  [ad.  nied.  or  mod. 
L.  intestinal-is,  f .  intcstintim  an  intestine ;  cf.  F. 
intestinal  (Pare,  i6th  c.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intestines  ;  found  in  or 
affecting  the  intestines. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gal'elliC'Jicr's  Bk.  Physickc  320'!  For  in- 
testmalle  woundes,  take  onlye  the  pouldre  of  redde  Bectes. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iii.  109  Their  dung 
and  intestinall  excretions.  1797  M.  BAII.IIK  <Mcrl>.  Anat. 
(1807)  192  Another  supposition, .  .that  intestinal  worms  are 
really  formed  from  the  matter  contained  in  the  intestines. 
1851  CARPENTER  JAzw.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  267  In  Man,  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  about  thirty  feet. 

Jig.  1794  SULLIVAN  /  Vt'Tt-  Xat.  II.  124  ^itna,  Vesuvius, 
and  other  burning  mountains,  in  this  manner,  . .  throw  off 
their  intestinal  superfluities. 

b.  Having  an  intestine  or  enteron  :  opposed  to 
ANENTEROOS. 

2.  =  INTESTINE  a.  \.  rare. 

a  1861  MRS.  BROWNING  Sivont  Castrnccifl\,  In  that  strife 
of  intestinal  hate. 

Intestine  (inte-stin),  a.  [ad.  L.  intestiiius 
internal,  f.  inltu  within.  Cf.  F.  iiitestin  (I4th  c. 
in  Littre).]  Internal,  belonging  to  the  interior. 

1.  Internal  with  regard  to  a  country  or  people ; 
domestic,  civil :  usually  said  of  war,  feuds,  or  trou- 
bles, also  of  enemies. 

1535  STKWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  374  Till  armour  all  [the 
Douglasses]  drew  syne,  With  dalie  stryfe  and  battell  intes- 
tyne.  1547  J.  HARRISON  E.thort.  Scottes  B  iv  b,  The  in- 
habitauntes.  .haue  euer  sithe  been  vexed  with  intestine 
warres  and  ciuill  discorde.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Urn.  //',  i.  i.  12 
The  intestine  shocke,  And  furious  cloze  of  ciuill  Butchery. 
1672  MARVELL  Rt-li.  Transp.  1. 122.  1706  PRIOR  Ode  glorious 
Success  248  Their  own  intestine  feuds  and  mutual  jars. 
a  1764  LLOVU  llcnriadc  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  237  Laws 
abus'd  by  foul  intestine  foes.  1869  RAWLINSON  Anc.  Hist. 
396  Intestine  division  made  the  very  name  of  Hellas  a 
mockery. 

fig.  1602  MARSTON  Ant.  %  Mel.  l.  Wks.  1856  I.  16  The 
rocks  gron'd  At  the  intestine  uprore  of  the  maine.  1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Pise.  Eil.  vn.  xiii,  The  .seas..  Thou  softly 
charm'st,  and  windes  intestine  ire.  .Thou  quiet  laid  st. 

1 2.  Internal  with  regard  to  human  nature  or  the 
nature  of  things  ;  inward,  innate.  Obs.  rare. 

1583  STI  BBF.S  Anat.  Abtts,  l.  (1877)  24  The  intestine 
malice  of  our  owne  hearts,  a  1656  USSIIF.R  Ann.  \  n.  (1658) 
864  Caius..for  a  time  dissembled  his  i,  r  to 

Petronius.    1678  CUDWOKTH  Intel!.  Xyst.  i.  i.  §  r.  i  Every- 
thing Naturally  labours  under  an  Intestine  Nea 

t  3.  Internal  with  regard  to  the  body ;  stated  in 
the  bowels  ;  intestinal.  Obs. 

1613  R.   CAMDBKV    T,tMe   Alph.  (ed.    •)>,   Inttitin,-..   !«•- 
n^iiii;  to  the  inward   parts.     1616  HIU.OKAR,   Intestine, 

i  !ln'i>»!.  i.  xiii. 
(l6?2>  140   His  Jjlague   \\;ts  seated   int<*  Ills   liuwells,  v. 


INTESTINE. 

tormented  him  wilh  an  intestine  torture.  1727  Swin  Gut- 
liver  iv.  vi,  Human  bodies. .every  part,  external  and  intes- 
tine, having  diseases  appropriated  to  itself. 

4.  Internal  with  reference  to  any  thing  or  place. 
Olis.  ( exc.  as  fc.  from  i  or  3'. 

1664  K\  1.1. VN  Sf&ia  (1776)  290  With  Fir,  we  likewise  make 
all  intestine  Works  as  Wainscot,  floors  [etc.]  1671  K 
BOHUK  ll'inJ  (•.  Those  suddain  tumors,  which  happen  m  die 
. .  neer  Bonrdeaux,  seem  to  be  the  effecls  of  inlestine 
winds.  1784  COWPKK  /W.-vi.  139  It  sleeps;  and  the  icy 
louch  Of  nnprohfic  winter  has  impress'd  A  cold  stagnation 
on  the  inteslme  lide. 

b.  Intestine  motion  :  Motion  entirely  within,  or 
among  the  molecules  of,  a  body. 

1664  POWKK  K.vf.  Philcs.  Pref.  n  If  the  very  nature  of 
fluidity  consist  in  the  Intestine  motion  of  the  parts  of  lhat 
Body  call'd  fluid.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lcct.  iv.  116.  1717 
J.  KLII.L  Anim.  Ocean.  (1738)  in  If  the  attracling  Cor- 
puscles are  elastick,  they  must  necessarily  produce  an 
intestine  Motion.  1853  KANE  Grinncll  Exp.  (18561  546  The 
polar  basin  is  not  only  the  seat  of  an  active  supply  and  dis- 


Hence  Inte-stineness  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 
Intestine   (inte'stin),   sb.      Also  7   intestiu, 
and  in  L.  form  intesti'num,  //.  -a.    [ad.  L.  intcs- 
tinum  sb.,  neuter  of  inteslinus  adj.  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  con- 
stituting what  are  popularly  called  the  bowels  or 
guts.  In  ordinary  use,  commonly  pi.  intestines  ; 
the  singular  is  applied  to  each  of  the  two  distinct 
parts,  the  small  intestine  ^comprising  the  duo- 
denum, jejunum,  and  ileum\  and  the  large  intestine 
(comprising  the  c^cum,  colon,  and  rectum),  and 
also,  in  scientific  use,  to  the  canal  as  a  whole ;  in 
biology,  it  is  often  extended  to  include  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  downward,  espe- 
cially in  invertebrate  animals,  a.  plural. 

*597  A.  iM.  tr.  Gnillctncaii's  Fr.  Ckirnrg.  20/2  The  intes- 
tines or  entrails  beinge  verye  ill  disposed  and  ill  at  ease.  1625 
B.  JONSON  Staple  o/N.  v.  v,  Aim.  We  shall  see  thorow  him. 
/'.  sen.  And  his  gul  colon,  tell  his  intestina.  1649  T.  W.\  i  sos- 
God's  Anat.  2  The  Priest  did  divide  the  Beast  in  peeces,  and 
so  the  intestina,  the  inward  parts,  were  made  visible.  1656 
RIDGLEY  Pract.  I'hysick  i  The  Cause  is. .the  shortness  of 
the  Intestins.  1695  Ir.  Colbatch's  Nem  Lt,  Chirurg.  put 
out  38  Both  Liver  and  Intestines  were  wounded.  1767 
GOOCH  Treat,  ly'onnds  I.  116  A  total  division  of  the  small 
intestines,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mortal  wound.  1800 
Mtd.  Jrnl.  IV.  518  The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines  were  of  a  similar  nature.  1869  HUXLEY  Physiol.  vi.§2i. 
b.  singular. 

1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  211)  Their  hindermost  intestine  or 
gut  became  putrified.  1681  COTTON  Wond.  Peak  (ed.  4)  49 
The  Subterranean  People  ready  stand  .  .To  guide,  who  are 
to  penetrate  inclined  The  [ntestinnm  Rectum  of  the  Fiend. 
1803  ,]/«•./.  Jrnl.  X.  248  The  intestine,  which  alone  formed 
the  hernia,  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  1807-26  S.  COOI-ER 
First  I.  in  s  Surf.  (ed.  5)  437  Wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
attended  with  injury  of  the  intestine.  1869  HUXLEY  Physiol. 
vi.  $  21  The  dwdetutm.  .is.  .that  part  of  the  small  intestine 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  stomach.  . .  The  rectum  . . 
is  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  opens  externally. 
1884  M.  MACKENZIE  Dis.  Throat^  f,  Nose  II.  221  The 
cephalic  portion  of  the  intestine  originates  from  the  epiblast. 
1 2.  fig.  The  inmost  part  or  member.  Obs.  rare. 
(II533  I.D.  BiKNERS  Cold.  Kk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Eivb, 
The  frend,  whiche  is  the  intestyne  of  the  heart. 

Intestiniform  (intestai-nif^m),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
L.  intestln-um  INTESTINE  sb.  +  -(I)FOBM.]  Having 
the  shape  of  an  intestine. 

1859  TODO  c>i/.  Anat.  V.  705/1  The  resemblance  to  a 
mesentery  is  more  obvious  in  the  . .  intestiniform  uterus  of 
the  mammalia. 

Intestino-vesical  (intestai-n^ve-sikal),  ,1. 
[t.  intestina-,  taken  as  combining  form  of  L.  in- 
testinu/n  INTESTINE  sb.  +  L.  vcsica  bladder  +  -AL.] 
Relating  to  the  intestine  and  the  bladder. 

1867  AVre'  Syd.  Soc.  Biennial  Retrosp.  314  Sufferings  pro- 
duced by  an  inlestino-vesical  fistula. 

Intestinule  ,inte'stinu71).  rare.     [f.  L.  in/cs- 
/TH-UIH  +  dim.  -ULE.]    A  small  or  minute  intestine. 
1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  423/r  These  organs,  .are  in- 
variably composed  of  inteslinules  or  branched  caica. 
Intewne,  obs.  variant  of  ENTUNE  v. 
tlnte'X,  v.   Obs.  rare-1,     [ad.  L .  intexcrt  to 
weave  in.]     trans.  To  weave  in. 

'599. K-  Lixc  in:  Fount.  Anc.  fiit.  G  iij,  There  might  you 
see  with  greatest  skill  inlexed.  Ibid.  K  iij,  A  foot  cloth 
wherein  is  wrought  and  intexed  diuerse  strange  workes. 

Intexine,  Bot.  :  see  INTEXTINE. 

t  I'utext,  sb.  Obs.  rare-'.  [?ad.  L.  intext  us 
an  interweaving,  or  ?f.  IN  adv.  12  + TEXT  sb. :  cf. 
TEXT,  CONTEXT.]  The  text  or  matter  of  a  book. 

1648  HERRICK  //c.v/.,  To  his  Closet-gods,  I  h.i'!  a  book 
which  none  Co'd  leade  the  intext  but  my  selfe  alone. 

t  Inte'xt,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  intext-,  ppl. 
stem  of  intexcre  :  see  IXTEX.]  trans.  =  IXTEX  ; 
trans/,  to  work  in,  to  incorporate  in  the  text. 

1563-87  Foxi;  ./.  V  .'/.  11596)  282/1  Which  (epistle]  ..  I 
th'm.;!a  meet  here  to  intext  and  place. 

Intextine  intc'kstni).  Bot.  Also  iutexine. 
[f.  L.  int-iii  within  +  EXTINE.]  An  inner  coating 
"1  the  pollen  grain  within  the  extine. 

1835    I  i.  (1848)  I.  359  (Fril/chel  speaks 

of  four  coalings  to  the  pollen  of  Clarkia  elegans,  calling  Ihe 
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fourth,  which  is  near  the  extine,  the  Inlexinr.    1885' 
Pkyt,   hot.   (1892)  428  note,  Ocnolher.i,  whcic   i 
separata  nuo  a  true  extine  and  an  intextiiM, 

t Inte'xture,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  inlc\.l-, 
Ppl.  stein  (see  IMEXT  i<.)  t-niK,  after  tcMurc.'} 
A  weaving  in,  blending. 

1607  TorsELl.  Four-f.  Beasts  (16581  232  Camerarius  com- 
mendelh  a  certain  colour  called  in  L..  .  because 

of  the  divers  in. textures  of  colours. 

Inte'xture,  v.    rare  ~  ".    [f.  as  prec.]     trans. 
To  weave  or  work  in.   Hence  Inte-xtured///.  «. 
1856  \Vi.nsim,  Intc.tturcd.     1882  OC.ILVIE,  lntf.ilurt. 

Intharsted,  variant  of  ENTIIIKSTKII. 
Inthral'  1,  etc.,  obs.  var.  of  ENTHKAL(L,  etc. 
t  Inthryng,  v .   Sc.   Obs.    Pa.  t.  inthrang. 
[f.  IN-  i  +  TUBING  v.']     intr.  To  press  in. 

1(1500  Colkcll'U'  .Ytfjo  419  Curris,  kenseis  and  knavis 
Inthrang  and  ilansit  in  thravis.  ^08  DISBAR  Tua  Mat-lit 
WtHUX  13  In  haist  to  the  hege  so  hard  I  intbnui^. 

Inthrone,  -ment,  obs.  var.  ENTIIKU.NK,  -MKNT. 

tlnthrcrng,  v.  Obs.  [f.  IN- i  +  TUBOHU  v.] 
inlr.  To  throng  in  ;  to  press  or  crowd  in. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  XV.  xll,  How  the  seas  betwixt  those 
lies  inthrong,  And  how  they  shouldred  land  fi  um  land  away. 
I/iU.  xix.  xxxvii,  His  people  like  a  flowing  streanie  inthrong. 

Inthronise,  -yse,  obs.  forms  of  KNTHBONIZE. 

t  Inthroni-stic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L. 
*lnthroiiislicus  (-um' ,  ad.  eccl.  Gr.  (veponarmus 
v-oV)  inaugural,  f.  iv6povi(etir  to  ENTHBOMZE.  Cf. 
med.L.  inthroniasticum  a  gift  to  an  ordaining 
bishop.]  a.  adj.  Pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  or- 
dination, b.  sb.  A  gift  made  to  a  bishop  for 
ordination  or  installation. 

1685  BURNET  .£//<;  William  Bedell  &2  When  the  Metropoli- 
tan [etc.],  .came  and  ordained  the  Bishop,  .it  was  but  reason- 
able that  their  expence  should  be  discharged  ;  and  tin  • 
to  be  rated  to  a  certain  Summ,  and  was  called  the  Inthron- 
istick.  1725  tr.  DupMs  Eccl.  Hist,  iff/i  C.  I.  v.  113  That 
Right  which  Justinian  calls  Inthronistick,  which  his  Prede- 
cessor Julian  has  called  by  the  Term  Cathedratick,  which 
was  given,  not  for  the  Ordination,  but  for  that  which  we 
call  the  Installation. 

t  Inthro'nizate,  ///.  a.   Obs.    Also  -tron-. 

[ad.  late  L.  int\Ji]ronizat-us,  pa.  pple  otint(!i)roni- 
zare  to  ENTHBONIZE.]  trans.  To  enthrone. 

c  1470  HARDING  Chron.  XLIX.  i,  Maryus,  his  soonnc,  was 
then  intronizate.  Ibid.  LII.  i,  Seuerus  l'o  Britayn  come  and 
was  intronizate.  1577  HOLINSHED  Cliron.  II.  V  v/2  In  the 
feast  of  all  Saintes,  the  Archbishop  Bonifauns  \\;is  inthroni- 
zate  at  Canterburie. 

Hence  f  Inthroniza'tion,  obs.  var.  of  ENTHBO- 
NIZATION. 

Inthrough  i-n|br«-),  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Also 
inthrow  (-br»u').  [f.  IN  adv.  -t-TuKOUGU.] 

A.  prep.  In   and   through ;  through    (a  place) 
from  the  outside ;  in  towards  the  centre  of. 

16. .  Lonfs  Trumpet  7  (Jam.  SuppU,  I  would  rather  have 
one  of  yon  sufferers  that  is  bred  in  Christ's  school  inthrow 
Clydesdale  yonder,  than  a  hundred  of  you  to  join  with  me. 
1699  T.  BOSTON  Art  Man-fishing  (1900)  33  When  thou 
preachest  doctrine,  so  as  wicked  men  may  run  out-through 
and  in-through  it.  1825-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  To gae  inthrow 
and  cutthro-iu  any  thing,  to  examine  or  try  it  in  every 
direction.  Angus. 

B.  adv.   In   towards   the  centre  ;    towards  the 
fireside.  1825-80  in  JA.MIESON. 

t Inthrrrst,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN- i  + 
THRUST  v.]  trans.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  intrude. 

i6osCAMDEN  Rein.  122  Those .. of  strange  base  parentage 
were  forbidden . .  to  insert,  or  inthrust  themselves  into  noble 
and  honest  families. 

I'nthrust,  ///.  a.  rare.  [Is  adv.  \i  b.] 
Thrust  in. 

1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  in.  v.  232  The  inthrust  tent 
will  melt  in  the  wound.  1885  G.  H.  TAYLOR  Pelvic  t 
Hem.  Thcrap.  89  Adhesion  of  the  intlnust  parts  to  the 
borders  of  the  hernial  ring. 

Intice,  -ment,  obs.  variants  of  ENTICE,  -MENT. 

Intier,  -ty,  obs.  variants  of  ENTIRE,  -TV. 

Illti'll,  in  til,  prep.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  (3  in  tel),  3-5  in  til,  4-5  intill(e,  in  tyl, 
4-  intil,  (-till),  (8-  intul).  [f.  IN  adv.  +  TILL 
prep,  in  its  northern  sense  of  to.  Cf.  UNTIL.  In 
early  use  the  two  elements  were  often  written 
separately.] 

1.  Of  motion,  direction,  change  of  condition  : 
=  !NTO.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

1258  Eng.  Priutatn.  Hen.  Ill,  And  al  on  bo  ilchc  worden 
is  isend  in  to  asurihce  obre  shcire. .,  and  ek  in  lei  Irelonde. 
a  1300  Cursor  J/.  5042  In  til  egypte  son  come  bai  (  1375 
Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  32  Intil  englishe  1ms  I  draw 
hit.  <r  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  iioi  illarl.l  1'h 
I  dyane  turned  in  til  a  tree  [Elfesrn.  j  turned  til,  A 

/W;i'.  to].     41400  M  vli.)ii-7  He  was 

ledd  in  til  a  gardyne.     I49OCAX10N  Eaeydri,  xlv.  i 
dyde  putte  hym  self  in  tyl  a  path  and  was  soone  ^uuii.   1562 
J.  HKVV\OOD  /V<7T'.  <5-  Epigr.  (1867)  142  The  mids  he  lept  in 
till.     1562  A.  S.  l'renlt>c«ordis 

Infill  this  bill.     1596  DALUVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  //;.-- 
141   He  fell   intill  al  kynde  of  lust.     1797 
Wistmld.  Dial.  i.  37  They  baith   low] it  intulth  Cart.      1834 

ic    fell    away    intil    that    evil    propensity.       1893 
Northninbld.  Gloss,  s.v..  Put  them  in  till  a  poke. 

fb.   =  UNTO,  To.    (Cf.  TILL.)  0 

<i  1300  Cursor  M.    ;  ""till    .1 

fell.      <  1340  HAJU'OLli  Pntt    Tr.    13  Al   the  comynge  of 
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ill  hyme.     1340  —P>  '  pai  sal  lurne 

thurgh  Goddes  myght  pc  fadirs  hctt<  light. 

2.  Ol    place,    position,    condition, 

IN.      (Cf.    INTO    jj.)     Only   Sc.   (central  and 
nort/i-f 

,  "375  BAUBOUR  Brna  i.  186  I  .,nd  toune  War 

\  -  lo  the  gud  Eric  of 
befell    inlill    :  i  ;.• 

x.  .74  [He]  Irely.l 

Dewylc  dois  in  Falase.     1535  SIKW  AKI  L'ran.  .V.o/.   1.533 
Thair  wes  richt  few  Or  nane  i 
in  till      1567  Cu, 
myrthfull    Maij 
a  1572    KNOX    Hist.    -. 
Maisler  James  and    I 
1861  \\  HVIF.  Mi 

thiag  at  :i'  mull  him  but  wlial  he  puls  in  wi1  tht- 
!  I-ntima.    Jiiol.     [Slmrt  for  I.,  tunica  intim.i 
=  inmost  coating.]     The  inmost  coating  in 
brane  of  a  part  or  organ,  esp.  of  a  vci: 

1873   T.  H.    Gill  I.N  flltr,',/.   1  ,' 

microscope,  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  i.f  llie  "middle  and 

external  coats  are  found  lo  be  CUH 

number.      1876  tr.   ll'axHtr',  < 

appears  slightly  clouded,  as  if  covered  will. 

Intimacy  J-ntimasi).  [f.  INTIMATE  a.:  see 
-ACY.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  intimate. 

1.  The  state  of  being  personally  intimate ;   inti- 
mate friendship  or  acquaintance  ;   familiar  inter- 
course ;  close  familiarity;  an  instance  of  this. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Erang.  T.  in.  180  Any  oilier  noble, 
and  law-full  familiarities  of  intimacie,  and  deerenesse.  1675 
BAXTER  Catlt.  Tfuol.  n.  ix.  201  That  they  did  dissemble  . . 
my  own  intimacy  with  them  assured  me.  i7O9.Mj<s 
Secret  Mem.  (1736)  IV.  169  A  Friend  of  mine  th.:: 
their  Intimacy.  1800  MRS.  HLKVI  v  Mcitrttay  f-'ain.  III. 
140  The  closest  intimacy  was  immediately  struck  up  between 
Ihem.  1814  JANL  AisttN  Mansf.  Park  it.  iii,  Sir  Thomas, 
drawing  back  from  intimacies  in  general.  1898  A.  W.  W. 
DALKLifeR.  \V.  Dale  iii.  43  Inlimacy  and  affection.,  have 
turned  the  dead  volumes  into  living  friends. 

b.  euphem.  for  illicit  sexual  intercourse. 

1676  lr.  Gitillaticrc's  l-'f>y.  Athens  70  Having  a  mutual 
desire  to  continue  their  intimacy.  1879  FKOUDE  Cxsar  xii. 
I5i_  C«esar  was  accused  of  criminal  intimacy  with  many 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  1889  Daily  A'nw  23  Jan.  2/0 
The  defendant  ..did  not  however  have  intimacy  with  her. 
He  had  never  been  intimate  with  her. 

c.  Closeness  of  observation,  knowledge,  or  the 
,   like. 

1714  HEARNE  Duct.  Hist.  \.  Advl.  3rd  ed.  2  The  Observa 
tions  ..  had  not  enter'd   with  intimai.y  eunuch  into  lhat 
j     Subject.    1817  CHALMERS  Astron.  Disc.  ii.  (1852)  42  There  is 
|    a  something  in  the  intimacy  of  a  man's  own  experience. 

2.  Intimate  or  close  connexion  or  union,  rare. 
i7_2o   WATEBLAND  Eight    Sertn.   137    The    Union  and 

Inlimacy  between  Father  and  Son  is  such,  that  they  arc  not 
two  Gods,  but  one  God.     1870  H.  SPENCER  Pritu .  /    : 
(ed.   2)   I.    §  35.   85   Explosions  occur  only  ..  where   the 
elements  concerned  are  . .  distributed  among  one  another 
molccularly,  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 

f3.  Inner  or  inmost  nature;  an  inward  quality 
or  feature.  Obs. 

1660  HE.XHAM,  Imucndigh.'yd!,  I  t  Intimat  if. 

1711  P.  II.  I'ictv  2  last  Parlts.  118  Every  one  that  had 
the  Honour  to  be  acquainted  with  Ihe  Intimacies  of  this 
Gentleman's  Skill  and  Address,  knew  him  form'd  for  the 
Prime  Management  in  whatever  he  underlook. 

tlntimado  intirna'do).  Obs.  [An  alteration  of 
INTIMATE^.,  alter  Sp.  \\oids  in  -Aim,  q.\-.]  =  INTI- 
MATE sb.  i. 

1682  T.  FLATMAN  Hcracl.  Ki.ims  11713)  II.  i.s  Whil- 
lock.  .was  his  Lordship's  Intimado.  1683*  <i>liii 

App.  31  Which  he  had  left  with  a  woman  ;  a  prime  intimaito 
and  zealous  confident  of  his  Party.     1690  I-..  < 
Mem.  46  As  great  Intimado's  as  if  they  h..  -ame 

Society.   i748KiLHAROsoNrAir/>.i.i  (181  u  VII.  359  A  gentle- 
man of  no  good  character  lan  intiinatio  of  Mr.  Lovelace  . 
1823  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  ll.  Pref.,  His  intin;a,i.->,  lo  CO 
a  truth,  were  in  the  world's  eye  a  ragged  regiment. 

Intimate  ^rntimA),  17.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  inti- 
mat-us,  pa.  p])le.  of  inlimare,  1.  intimus  inmost, 
deepest,  profound  or  close  in  friendship,  as  sb.  a 
close  friend,  f.  inl-us  within  :  see  INTIMATE  v.] 

A.,  adj.  1.  Inmost,  most  inward,  deep-seated; 
hence,  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  inmost 
nature  or  fundamental  charactci  of  a  (hint;;  essential; 
intrinsic.  Now  chiefly  in  scientific  use. 

1632  SHKRWOOD,  Intimate  ior  inwardi,  ;;///;/.Y.      1647  H. 
MOKE  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xxxi,  'Ibis  faculty  is  ^ery  inil 
And  near  Ihe  Cenlre.     1678  Hi  ' 
true  and  intii 

-\'a'.  rhil.  lit.  iv.  (i3si  '  -'..  Ltion 

with    the    inlimale    constilution   of  llu  1878 

iii  &  Txtr  L'nsfcn  1  100  With  regard  lo 

the  intimate  structure  of  mailer  and  elhcr. 
b.  Entering  deeply  or  closely  into  a  matter. 
1817  COLERIDGE  /  '"ale 

analysis,  .matured  my  conj< 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  inmost  i 

proceeding  from,  concerning,  in- 

most self;  closely  personal. 
1671  M  »'liat  I 

IllOtlCi: 

ie  urged  The  marri.^--  ml.      1702 
own.     1863   '  - 
1871    I. 

3.  Close  in  anji  ^iation  ;  do 
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connected  by  friendship  or  personal  knowledge ; 
characterized  by  familiarity  (with  a  person  or 
thing'  ;  very  familiar.  Said  of  persons,  and  per- 
sonal relations  or  attributes.  Also  transf.  of  things, 
Pertaining  to  or  dealing  with  such  close  personal 
relations. 

1635    J.    HAVWAKD    ir.   liiomit's    fiani.x-'i'd    l'ir£.    106    A 

',  as  an  intimate  friend  of  his.      1659  D.  PELL 

!ntpr.  Sea  117  They  are  bound  by  the  Laws,  .of  Heaven .. 

lo  maintain  no  intimate,  or  delightful  converse  with  the 

!.  1700  S.  L.  tr.  /  •  hid.  91  Sorry  at  the 

fate  cf  one  of  'em.. being  one  of  my  intimate  acquaintance* 
1754  HiCHAKij^JN  Grandson  I.  x.v\iii.  -vs  Kindred  minds 
will  be  intimate  at  tirst  sight.  1784  COVVI-I-IK  Task  iv.  139, 
I  crown  thee  [winter]  king  of  intimate  delight.  1831  I  , 

'•";.  xxxvi,  Our  losses  are  not  intimate  and  household. 
1841  Miss  MITIORU  in  L'Estrange  Life  (18701  III.  viii.  11:4 
My  friends  the  Carys.  .are  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Newman. 
a  1870  T.  ERSKINK  Spir.  Order  (1876)  14  The  family  relation 
is  a  more  intimate  one  than  the  political,  and  makes  more 
demands  on  the  heart  and  inner  life.  1897  A.  UPWARD 
Seer.  Crts.  Europe  157  Another  anecdote  ..  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  intimate  for  general  repetition. 

b.  ciiphem.  of  illicit  sexual  intercourse. 
1889  [see  INTIMACY  i  bj. 

c.  Familiarly  associated;  closely  personal. 

1884  H.  JAMES  Little  Tour 214 These  diminutive  intimate 
tilings  bring  one  near  to  the  old  Roman  life.  1898  Daily 
Xtws  8  Aug.  6/1  Writers  like  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr. 
Howells,  and  Miss  Wilkins,  students  and  observers  only  of 
the  minute,  the  delicate,  and  the  intimate. 

4.  Of  knowledge  or  acquaintance :  Involving  or 
resulting  from  close  familiarity;  close. 

a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (17591  I*  2I1  Challenge  intimate 
Acquaintance  With  all  the  learned  Moderns,  and  the 
Ancients.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  liv.  286  My  abhorrence  . . 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character.  Mod. 
One  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliamentary 
procedure. 

5.  Of  a  relation  between  things  :   Involving  very 
close  connexion  or  union ;  very  close. 

1692  SOUTH  12  Semi.  (1697)  I.  502  Pride.. is  of  such  Inti- 
mate, and  even  Essential  Connexion  with  Ingratitude.  1831 
LARDNER  Pntumat.  v.  286  Such  pressure  only  renders  the 
contact  of  the  valve  more  intimate.  i^|a HvKHUOKtS&vr. 
Syst.  i,  xxxi.  415  This  grit  is  made  up  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  fine  grains  of  white  quartz  and  pink  felspar. 
1860  EMEH.SOS  Cond.  Life  vi.  (1861)  127  There  isan  intimate 
interdependence  of  intellect  and  morals.  1876  Clin.  Soc. 
Trans.  IX.  153  The  adhesions  were  most  intimate  over  the 
upper  lobe. 

B.  sb.  fl.  One  who  intimately  belongs  to  some- 
thing ;  a  typical  representative  or  example.  Obs. 

1607  WALKIXGTON  Opt.  Glass  xi.  124  For  the  intimates 
of  this  complexion  [the  Phlegmatic]  . .  are  always  pale 
coloured  ;  slow  pac'd ;  drowsie  Headed. 

2.  A  person  with  whom  one  is  intimate ;  a  very 
close  friend  or  associate. 

1659  Gentl.  Calling  (1696)  118  The  other  sort  of  power 
that  which  they  have  over  their  Friends  and  intimates. 
1670  Devout  Cotiimitn.  (1688)  169  Make  the  liveliest  of 
them  my  most  intimates,  and  . .  improve  their  fellowship  to 
the  best  advantage.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  515  P  i  To 
procure  from  that  Intimate  of  hers  one  of  her  Letters.  1828 
SCOTT  F.M.  /V^Mxx,  Henry,  .only  remembered  that  Oliver 
had  been  his  friend  and  intimate.  1888  BURGON  Lirt'a  i- 
Gd.  Men  I.  in.  344  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge 
-  .often  astonished  his  intimates. 

Intimate  j'ntim^t),  v.  Pa.  pple.  intimated  ; 
also  6-7  intimate,  [f.  late  L.  intimat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  intimarc  to  put  or  bring  into,  drive  or  press 
into,  to  make  known,  announce,  notify  by  legal 
process,  f.  intini-u$  inmost.  Cf.  F.  intimer  (1325 
in  Godef.  CompL}.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  known  formally,   to   notify, 
announce,  state ;  f  formerly,  to  communicate  (know- 
ledge), to  declare  (war). 

1538  BALE  Tkre  Lawcs  1490  What  fashyon  vse  ye,  to  vs 
here  intymate.  a  1548  HALL  Ckron.t  Hen.  7^17  He  incon- 
tinente  did,  proclaime  and  intimate  open  warre.  Ibid ,  Hen. 
K//34b,  Assoneas  thecummyngeof  ye  May  re  was  intymate 
and  knowen  to  the  ryotous  persones,  they  fiedde.  16x4  in 
yic'iry's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  in.  145  'J'heir  humble  peticion.. 
Intymating.  .that  the  said  Hospital!  bath  bin  chardged  with 
the  keeping  of  three  Childien.  1629-39  Sli<  ^v-  MURK  /'.v. 
xix.  2  Day  speaks  to  day  and  night  to  night  Doth  know- 
ledge intimate.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  \\.  Wks.  1013 
I.  418  'ihis  resolution  she  intimated  to  the  leaders  of  both 
factions.  1816  SCOTT  In  trod,  ist  A,/-,  Talt'i,  My  Landlord, 
I  have  only  further  to  intimate,  that  Mr  Peter  Pattieson  . . 
hath  more  consulted  his  own  fancy  than  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative.  1884  Munch. Exam.  19  Feb.  4/7Thecoalmasters 
.  .have  posted  a  nutice.  .intimating  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  wages  of  miners. 

t  b.  To  designate  as  something.   Obs.  ran'. 

1799-1805  S.  TiKNhk  Aiigh'Sax.  (1836)  I.  in.  xi.  255  note, 
It  was  Athelstan.  .that  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety, be 
entitled  primus  ntsitarcka  A  ngloritm  \  and  accordingly 
Alured  of  lieverley  so  intimates  him. 

2.  To    make    known   or   communicate   by   any 
means  however  indirect;   hence,  to  signify,  indi- 
cate ;  to  imply,  to  suggest,  to  hint  at. 

1590  St-KNSER  F.  Q.  in.  ix.  30  To  her  he  sought  to  intimate 

.ward  griefe,  by  meitnes  to  him  well  knowne.      1634 

SIR  '1 .  r.tv.  69  Till  Easter  day,  when  they  take 

up  the  representative  Bodie,  intimating  thereby  hU  Ke*ur- 

n.      1660  JI.K.  TAVI.OR    Worthy  Commun.   ii.   14  The 

une  duty  and  intimates  another.     1728 

Vof-  V.  74  Her  darling  china,  in  a  whirlwind 

,  i  uiiicnt.    i8i4.Sco'i  i  II 'a',-. 

viii.   I  ben  only  ventured  to 

...ic.      1876    M  '-<:•>».  \\.    i  -5   The   deal 
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Spirit,  speaking   by  dumb  representation    to  other    spirits, 
intimates  and  signifies  to  them  something  about  Himself. 
b.  To  mention  indirectly  or  in  passing. 

1634  CAN'-  -,\tr.  (1849)  74  We  do  deny   th.tt 

those  here  intimated  are  true  ministers.  >66i  BKAMHALL 
Just  I'inti.  \.  .75  This  is  the  treatise  of  Schisine  intimated 
in  my  answer  tu  Monsieur  de  la  MUiliert:.  ifoaAsiat.  Ann. 
/•:.  Ind.  Ho.  85/1  He  had  intimated  another 
subject,  which  could  not  be  brought  forward  without 
fourteen  days  notice. 

f3.  To  make  intimate,  to  familiarize.   Obs. 

1642  ROGKKS  X  ataman  362  The  Lord  intimated  his  heart 
with  this  thought.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zcotomia  451  For  two 
of  a  Prnfe-si-jn  that  are  not  intimated  by  nearenesse  M 


ed   by  n 
word  is 


Candidnesse 


Friendship)  to  give  one  another  a  good  wor 
miraculous. 

Hence  Tntimated  ///.  a.  Also  Tntimater, 
one  who  intimates. 

1606  FOHD  Honour  Triumph.  ,  Monanhs  Meet.  .\i,  A 
goodly  view  of  majestie  it  was  To  see  such  intimated 
league  betwixt  them.  1611  FLOHIO,  Indittore^  an  inditer,  a 
denouncer.  Also  an  intimater.  1830  W.  IRVING  Goldsmith 
.\.\vii.  274  Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope. 

Intimately  li-ntimali),  adv.  [f.  INTIMATE  d. 
+  -LY  -'.]  Tn  an  intimate  manner. 

1.  Very  deeply  or  inwardly  ;  in  a  way  that  affects 

one's  inmost  self  or  moves  the  deepest  feeling. 

1637  lii1.  HALL  Remedy  Proptuinentss  i.  §  i.  10  We  appre- 
hend him  [God],  .intimately  present  to  us,  with  us,  in  us. 
166*  SI-ARROW  tr.  Be/tine's  Kent,  ll'ks.,  ist  Apol.  Balth. 
Tylcken  8  If  some  people  fearing  God,  had  not  intimately.. 
entreated  for  it,  I  had  not  given  it  to  any  at  all.  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  M<m.  i.  i.  43  When  I  deeply  and  inti- 
mately consider  these  things.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  290 
F  2,  I  shall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  shall  feel  it  too  inti- 
mately to  be  able  to  utter  it.  1774  GOLUSM.  Grecian  Hist. 
1  1.  240  Alexander  .  .  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affected 
with  the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate. 

2.  In  a  manner  involving  close  acquaintance  ;  so 
as  to  be  very  familiar. 

1645  MILTON  'i'ttnu/t.  ad  fin.,  Lest  ..  they  expose  them- 
selves rather  to  be  pledg'd  up  and  down  by  men  who  inti- 
mately know  them.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  I.  60  Being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  I  know  the  course  of  his 
Travels.  1838  DICKKNS  ,Y/V//.  Xick.  iii,  '  I  know  her  circum- 
stances intimately,  ma'am  ',  said  Ralph. 

3.  In  a  way  that  involves  or  effects  a  very  close 
connexion  or  union  of  parts  or  elements. 

1665  HOOKK  Microgr.  70  By  uniting  more  intimately  either 
with  some  particular  corpuscles,  .or  with  all  of  them.  1722 
QUINCY  Lex.  Physico-Mcd.  (ed.  2)  n  Thereby  the  Blood 
[is]  more  intimately  broken  and  divided,  so  that  H  becomes 
fitter  for  the  more  fluid  Secretions.  1756  C.  LUCAS  £si>. 
ll'att'rs  III.  129  These  two  :-alts  are  so  intimately  mixed, 
as  to  be  in  a  manner  inseparable.  1773  FRANKLIN  Lett. 
Wks.  1887  V.  134  Lightning,  -by  penetrating  intimately  the 
hardest  metals,  .has  separated  the  parts  in  an  instant.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  Pref.  i  A  country  .  .  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  history. 

1'HtimateneSS.    rare.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 


1642  T.  GOODWIN  Heart  Christ  in  Hcaz'cn  7  A  word 
denoting  the  greatest  nearnesse,  dearnesse,  and  intimate- 
nesse.  1649  lip.  REYNOLDS  Hosea.  v.  44  ThU  accurate  fit- 
nesse  and  mtimatcnesse  of  the  parts  with  one  another.  1659 
D.  i'lLLL  Ii'ifr.  St'a  66  Take  heed  of  too  much  intimateness 
and  familiarity  with  Sea-men. 

Intimation  (intim^'-Jan).  [a.  F.  intimation 
(1394  in  Godef.  Compl.},  ad.  late  L.  intimation-em 
(in  med.L.  spec,  judicial  notification),  n.  of  action 
from  intimare  to  INTIMATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  intimating,  making  known,  or 
announcing;  formal  notification  or  announcement; 
f  formerly,  declaration  (of  war). 

1442-3  Rcc.  Coldingham  Priory  (Surtees)  148  Discordc 
heirupon  raysit.  .1  made  til  hym  intimacion  of  myrichts  be 
3ourlettres.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.^  Hen.  VIII 174  The  defi- 
aunce,  dooen  by  your  Herault  as  a  paremptory  intimacion 
of  warre.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1316  They  made 
an  edict,  with  an  intimation,  that  whosoever  killed  astorke 
should  be  banished.  1697  I )  \Mnt:K  _IVv.  I.  sio,  1  there- 
fore give  this  intimation,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
N.uion.  .to  be  informed  of  abuses  in  their  Factories.  1816 
Si  oiT  Old  Mart.  Introd.,  As  soon  as  his  body  was  found, 
intimation  was  sent  to  his  sons  at  Balmaclellan.  1858  MKS. 
CARLVLE  Lett.  II.  393  My  acknowledgment  of  the  intima- 
tion of  her  uncle's  death.  1861  W.  DELL  Diet.  Lam  Scat. 
471  Intimation  is  a  step  necessary  in  certain  circumstances 
for  the  complete  transference  of  a  right. 

b.  Law.  Notification  of  a  requirement  made  by 
law,  coupled  with  an  announcement  of  the  penalty 
that  will  be  incurred  in  case  of  default.  ?  Obs. 

1632  High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  263  Elizabeth 
Holland  a  woman  of  ill  reporte  and  her  husband  were 
'  called  upon  an  intimation  of  too  I.  1752  J.  LOUTHIAN  Form 
K/ Process  (ed.  2>  59  Craving  Precepts  or  Letters  of  Intima- 
lion,  for  intimating  to  his  Majesty's  Advocate  ..  to  fix  a 
Day  for  his  Trial,  within  sixty  Days  next  after  the  Intima- 
tion, under  the  Pains  and  Certifications  contained  in  the 
Statute. 

2.  The  action  of  making  known  or  expressing 
mi  rely  ;   an  expression  by  sign  or  token,  an  indi- 
cation ;  a  suggestion,  a  hint. 

1531  Ki.voi    C,ir.'.    i.  x\i,  The   assouatinge   of  man  ami 
woman  in  ilaunsing  . .  was  nat  begonne  without  a  speciall 
consideration,  as  well  for  the  necessaryc  conjunction  <>' 
two  persones,  as  for  the  intimation  of  sondry  vertues.     1662 
Sin  i  \,n'r.  i.  iii.  g  9  Where  he  doth  give  the 

least  intimation  uf  Manelho  being  elder  then  Alexander,  I 
am  yet  to  seek.     17931:1  He. .felt  from 

time  to  time  some  slight  p  ofpain.    1807 

\Voi.'u-,«.  :tittc).  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec- 


INTIMOUSLY. 

t  Kai  ly  Childhood.     1875  \  vd.  2)  1.  432, 

I  have  often  had  intimations  in  dreams. 

t  I'll-ti  mber.  Obs.  In  5  Sc.  iutymmyr. 
[IN  adv.  10  a.]  Inner  or  inside  timber;  'boards 
to  line  the  inside  of  a  vessel '. 

1497  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  378  Item,  for  tymmyr, 
to  be  in  tymmyr  and  dwangts  to  hir  mast..xx.\j. 

tl'ntime,  a.  (sl>.,  Obs.  Also  -tim,  -tymme. 
[ad.  L.  intim-tts  inmost :  perh.  immediately  a.  K. 
intime  \i4th  c.  in  Godef.  t"0w//.).]  =  INTIMATE  a. 

a.  1618  SYLVKSTKR  Jsl>  Triumphant  n.  260  Mine  Iniime- 
most.  Those  that  I  loved  best.  Abhor  mee  all.  1629  L. 
POTTLK  Consecr.  Sertn.  69  His  iutime  friend  and  familiar. 
1644  UIGBY  -V<i/.  Bodies  v.  (1658)  45  An  intime  application 
of  the  Agents.  1675  E.  WILSON  Spadacr.  Dunelm.  56, 
I  sharpened  the  water  to  divers  degrees  for  its  more  intim 
penetration  and  dissolution.  1678  OALK  Crt.  Gentiles  III. 
22  So  that  ecepveta  signifies  God's  inlime  presence. 

b.  $b.  The  inmost  part. 

1657  Divine  Lover  278  Wound  the  intymmc  of  my  soule 
with  the  remembrance  of  thy  wounds. 

Hence  fl'ntimely  adv.,  intimately. 

1657  Divine  Lwer  303  A  gratious  guift  by  which  wee 
Bweetdie  and  intimmelie  aspire  to  God.  1678  GALE  Crt, 
ticntiles  III.  114  God  wotkes  intimely  in  al  things. 

Intimidate  U'^i'm^^'t  ,  v.    [f.  med.L.  inti- 

midat-t  ppl.  stem  of  intimidarc,  f.  in-  (Is-  -  + 
timid-its  TIMID:  see  -ATE**,  and  cf.  F.  intimider 
I,i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.).]  trans.  To  render 
timid,  inspire  with  fear  ;  to  overawe,  cow ;  in 
modern  use  c sp.  to  force  to  or  deter  from  some 
action  by  threats  or  violence. 

1646  H.  LAWHI.NLK  Comnt.  Angflls  \2\  Nothing  in- 
limiilates  more  than  ignorance,  a  1714  UURNKI  Hist.  Rcf. 
an.  1553  iR.)  When  a  government  is  firm,  and  factions  are 
weak,  the  making  some  public  example-*  may  intimidate  a 
faction  otherwise  disheartened.  *759  ROBI-IRISON  Hist. 
Scot.  v.  Wks.  1813  I.  377  She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery 
of  her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary.  1769  Junius 
Lett.  xv.  62  Unless  you  can  find  means  to  corrupt  or  in- 
timidate the  jury.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  111.431 


goods  to  intimidate  and  prevent  other  holders  from 
to  the  public. 

Hence  Intrmidated,  Intimidating  ///.  adjs. 

1727  BAILKY  vol.  II,  Intimidated^  put  into  Fear,  dis- 
heartened. 1795-1814  WORDSW.  Excursion  \ n.  837  led.  i), 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  Thrones?  a  1812  A.  M*LEAN 
Comnt.  Hebr.  (1847)  I.  121  Every  temptation  to  apostasy, 
whether  of  the  alluring  or  intimidating  kind. 

Intimidation  (intimid^'Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  prec.:  cf.  F.  intimidation  (i6th  c.  in  Godef. 
Cotnpl.}.']  The  action  of  intimidating  or  making 
afraid  ;  tie  fact  or  condition  of  being  intimidated  ; 
now,  csp.  the  use  of  threats  or  violence  to  force 
to  or  restrain  from  some  action,  or  to  interfere 
^  ith  the  free  exercise  of  political  or  social  rights. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Intimidation^  a  making  timorous  or  fearful. 
1721  in  BAILEY.  1785  PALKY  Mor.  F/tilos.  vi.  vii.  (1830)  397 
The  king  carried  his  measures  in  parliament  by  intimidation. 
1817  LADY  MOKGAX  France  Pref.,  I  offer  the  following  work 
to  public  notice,  with  feelings  of  great  intimidation  and 
distrust.  1829  J.  W.  CHOKER  in  Diary ^  29  Mar.  (.1884), 
What  was  denied  to  reason  and  policy  is  surrendered  to 
intimidation.  1833  Hi.  MARTINI  AL  Manchester  Strike  iv. 
44,  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  parade,  which  looks  too  much  like 
intimidation.  1856  FKOUDL;  Hist.  E)ig.  uS^)  I.  iii  274  In 
Italy,  intrigue  was  used  against  intimidation. 

Intimidator  (inti-mid^taj).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form,  from  intimiddre  to  INTIMIDATE.]  One  who 
intimidates  or  exercises  intimidation. 

1857  H.  H.  WILSON  tr.  Rig-vcda  III.  346.  1860  MILL Repr. 
Gcn>t.  (1865)  85/2  The  intimidator  could  see  the  extorted 
obedience  rendered  irrevocably  on  the  spot.  1871  Daily  News 
27  June,  By  enabling  a  man  to  shelter  his  vote  from  the  inti- 
midator we  were  going  to  eiKat  immorality,  and  to  give 
national  sanction  to  lying.  1884 St.  ^tinu^'sG^z.  17  July  3, 2 
We  must  do  uiir  bcbt  at  once  to  intimidate  the  intimidators. 

Iiiti'midatory,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ouv.] 
Of  intimidating  nature  or  tendency. 

a  1846  Siu  J.  GRAHAM  cited  by  Worcester.  1858  GLAD- 
STONK  Homer  \\\.  138  The  vehemence  with  which  he  spoke 
produced  the  same  intimidatory  effect  upon  the  gods  as  did 
the  great  speech  of  Achilles  upon  the  envoys. 

Intimity  (inti'miti).  [f.  L.  intim-us  inmost, 
deepest,  intimate  +  -ITV  :  cf.  F.  intimitt  (1735  in 
Hatz.-Dann.),  whence  app.  the  current  sense  2.] 

fl.  Close  friendship  or  acquaintance,  INTIMACY. 

1617  COLLINS  Dff.  Bf>.  Ely  Ep.  Ded.  3  The  Historian, 
that  alleadges  friendship  . .  and  some  intimitK  with  him. 

2.  Intimate  quality  or  nature ;  inwardness ;  the 
quality  of  being  very  private  ;  privacy. 

1889  Sat.  Rw.  30  Nov.  620/1  We  owe  her  ..one  pf_the 
very  Dest  pictures  of  a  dix<->ix-u^  kind  of  a  Court  '  in  intimity' 
that  exists.  1897  Ibid.  16  Oct.  423  When  the  veil  of  intimity 
was  lifted  by  Mrs.  Orr  and  others,  it  was  found  that  Brown- 
in  •  had  an  excellent  reason  for  his  discretion.  1896  MRS. 
H.  "W.\Rn.Y/r<;.  Tres*a<ty  (1898)  402  It  gavr  him  ad.-licious 
,ae  sense  of  intimity. 

f  I'ntimOUS,  a-  Obs.  [f.  L.  intim-us  ^te  IN- 
TIMATE a.',  +  -OUS.]  =  I>TJMATI:C.  Hence  fl'nti- 
mously  adv.,  intimately. 

1619  W.  SCLATI-:K  />A  t  T/u'ss.  (1630)  55.!  To  bee  Com- 
panions  with  Drunkards,  and  of  their  intunous  Familiars 
1629  H.  UL  i  '  -  '  71  Is  hee  su  intin 

acquainted  \\\\ 

.  rol.jrates  the  intimous    pan.-..     <r  1665 


INTINCT. 


J.  GOODWIN  Filled  ;;..  tlu  Spirit  (18671  2jj  I"  an  imimoius, 
serious,  and  affectionate  converse  with  those  glorious 
overtures  of  comfort  [etc.]. 


Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  91  The  nexte  day  folowynge  awedrede 
tree  intincte  with  his  bloodc  wexede  grene, 
t  Inti-nct,  v.    Oh.     [f.  L.  intinct-,  ppl.  stem 
of  intinglre,  -gn!re   to  dip  in,  f.  f«-  (Is--)  + 


to  wet,  moisten,  dye,  TINGE.]     trans. 
To  moisten,  dye,  suffuse. 

1547  BOORDE  Brev.  Health  Ixxxvii.  35  b,  Intincte  blacke 
wol  in  it  and  put  it  into  the  eare.  1654  G.WTON  Pleas. 
.Voles  iv.  xvm.  263  His  Ill-favour'd  face  was  not  easily  to 
be  mtmcted  with  a  blush. 

Intinction  (intrnkfm).  [ad.  late  L.  intinc- 
tidn-ein,  n.  of  action  from  intinglre  :  see  prec.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  dipping  in,  esp.  in  something 
coloured  ;  a  dyeing ;  the  liquid  in  which  something 
has  been  dipped,  an  infusion.  Obs. 

1559  MORWYNG  Evonym.,  Quench  ihe  dros  of  iron  in  hony 
and  drmck  the  intinction.     1658   PHILLIPS,    Intinction,    a 
dying,  a  dipping  into  any  coloured  liquor. 

2.  Eccl.  The  action  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the 
wine  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  that  the  communicant  may  receive  both 
kinds  ;  esp.  as  practised  in  the  Oriental  Churches. 

1872  O.  SHIPLEY  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  s.v.,  In  the  West  in- 
unction is  retained  at  mass.  1881  F.  E.  WARREN  Liturgy 
Celt.  C/i.  165  note,  This  custom  of  intinction  in  the  West 
between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  1887  J.  W. 
KEMPE  Rescrv.  S,icram.  130  If.  .upon.. sufficient  grounds. 
the  two  kinds  cannot  be  reverently  conveyed  separately, 
they  may  be  administered  conjointly  by  intinction.  1890 
GASQL-ET  &  BISHOP  Echu.  VI >  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  213  note, 
The  '  intinction  ',  or  purely  oriental  rite. 

t  Intincti-vity.  06s.  rare  - '.  [Compounded 
of  IN-  'A  +  L.  tinct-,  ppl.  stem  of  lingers  to  dye 
-f-  -IVE  +  -ITY  :  prob.  after  inactivity.']  The  quality 
of  not  communicating  colour. 

1794  KIRWAN  Eteut.  Min.  I.  200  Fuller's  earth  is  distin- 
guished from  . .  colorific  earths,  by  its  inlinctivity. 

t  Intrncture.  Obs.  rare  -  \  [f.  L.  intinct-, 
ppl.  stem  of  intingSre  (see  INTINCT  z;.N  +  -UKE  : 
cf.  tincture]  Suffusion. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gent/.  Exerc..  \.  xxiii.  72  It  [earth]  seemeth 
blacke,  brownish,  and  of  other  colours,  by  reason  of  the 
intinctuie  and  commixture  of  other  elements. 

Intine  (i-ntin).  Bot.  [f.  L.  int-us  within  + 
-INE.]  The  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen  grain. 

1835  LINDLEY  Ititrod.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  359  Fritzche  asserts 
that  these  plants  have  both  an  extine  and  an  inline.  1870 
BENTLEY  Bot.  254  The  inline  is  ihe  firsl  formed  layer,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  appearance  in  all 
pollen-cells.  1885  GooDALt  I'liys.  Bot.  (1892)  428  The  mem- 
brane . .  being  generally  composed  of  two  coats — an  outer, 
the  extine  ..  and  an  inner,  the  inline. 

Intire,  Intisee,  -tise,  Intitle,  obs.  forms  of 
ENTIRE,  ENTICE,  ENTITLE. 

t  Inti'tulate,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  7 
en-,  [f.  intitulat-,  ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  intituldre : 
see  INTITULE.  First  used  in  pa.  pple.  intitulat,  ad. 
L.  intititlatus.']  trans.  =  INTITULE,  ENTITLE. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  II.  547  As  in  this  bill  it  is  Inti- 
lulat.     1582-8  Hist.  Jos.  \7I  (1804)  274  By  the  letlres,   he 
was  not  intitulat  King.     1632  LITHGOW  Truv.  x.  500  In  my 
last  Worke  Intitulated  Scollands  welcome  to  King  Charles. 
1641  I'imi.  StncctynuiHiis  iv.  56  All  Pastors  be  they  inti- 
tulated  Bishops  or  Priests  have  equall  authority.     1675  tr. 
Cainden's  Hist.  Elh.  n.  (1688)  198  In  a  Paper  of  his  which 
he  entitulated  The  Chameleon. 

Intitulation  ,intiti«L7''Jan).  Also  9  eu-.  [n. 
of  action  from  prec. ;  perh.  a.  obs.  F.  intitulation 
(1399  in  Godef.),  or  ad.  med.L.  or  L.  type  *intitu- 
lation-em^\ 

1.  The  action  of  entitling  or  furnishing  with  a 
title  or  superscription  ;  a  superscription,  title. 

1517  H.  WATSON  Hliy/>pe  of  f'ooles  Argl.  A  i,  The  fyrste 
auctoure  dyde  delyte  hynL  in  the  newe  inlylulacyon  of  this 
present  boke.  1533  UDALL  i''loivres  94  (K.)  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  in  the  third  boke,  maketh  an  inlitijlacion — Dcftdncia 
sui.  1638  PKNKLTH.MAN  Artacfi.  D  iij  b,  Their  several! 
Inundations  or  words  on  the  heads  of  each  part  or  columne. 
1866  ReatterNo.  ic8.  14/2  With  the  intitnlation  in  letters  of 
gold.  1888  Bookseller's  Catal.,  The  Seven  Planets,  .eight 
copper-engravings,  .with  Freitag  in  ihe  intitulation. 

2.  The  action  of  bestowing  a  title;  a  designation. 
1586  FERNE  Blaz.Gentrie  11.  63  It  were  absurde  that  . .  in 

the  intitulation  of  stiles  &c.  he  should  derogate  any  thing 
from  lhat  which  the  ancestor  vsed.  1892  ( 'ornh.  Mag.  July 
2  That  Mr.  Physic.. had  never  learned  that  one  canon  of 
social  intitulation.  1892  Black™.  Mag.  Sept.  392  The  high- 
sounding  cumulation  confers  only  a  ficlilious  importance. 

Intitule  (inti-ti;;!  ,t>.  Also 5-8 en-,  [a. OF. 
en-,  intituler  (1285  in  Godef.  Compl.),  mod.F.  /'«- 
tituler,  ad.  late  L.  intituldre  (Rufinus  c  400),  i,  in- 
ilN-  -)  T  titulus  TITLE.  Cf.  ENTITLE.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  'a  book  or  document  with 
a  heading  or  superscription  ;  to  give  a  designation 
to  (a  book ,  etc. ;  ;  •=  ENTITLE  i .  Now  chiefly  used 
technically  in  reference  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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1490  CAXTON  EiuyJos  Prol.  10  This  present  boke  com- 
pyled  by  virzyle  Intytuled  Km-jdus.  1553  ];,„ 

f  printed  p.,p,  i,  entytuled  Of 

the  newe  fpunde  landet.    1591  SI-KXSKR  K  nines  Tim.-  Ded., 

1  his  small  Poeme,  intituled  by  a  generall  name  ,,f  'II,.' 
\Suvldv  Rmnes.  t6<B  .4  r/. /feu*  c.  14  An  Act  Intituled, 
An  Kxemplauation  of  the  Act  nude  in  a  Session  of  this 
Parliament  fur  [etc.).  1727  Sum  ,  .  .•// VVks. 

1755   III.  i.  148  A  salyrical  piece,  cntituled  Com- 

1793  SHKATON  Edystoue  !..  s  -7  A  book  . .  cmimled  The 

Storm.  1866  Will-it  IKK  Ma,-g.  .Smith's  Jrnl.  I'rose  Wks. 
1889  I.  65  It  proved  to  be  a  Latin  Treatise,  by  a  famous 
Papist,  intituled,  'The  Imitation  of  Christ'.  Mo,i  Notice 
Pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  22nd  and  -•  ;rd  Vic.  cap.  35  in- 
tituled '  An  Act  to  further  Amend  the  Law  of  Property  and 
to  relieve  Trustees  '  [etc.]. 

tb.  To  ascribe  (a  book)  to  a  person  as  its 
author  ;  =  ENTITLE  i  c.  Obs. 

.  o^SSS  LATiMERAVrw;.  #  Rent.  (Parker  Soc.)  28  j  The  book 
is  open  to  be  read,  and  is  entiluled  to  one  which  is  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  1539  Homilies  \.  Faith  I.  (1859)  37  Writlen 
in  a  book  intituled  to  be  of  Didymus  i.  1563  87 

FOXE  A.  «f  M.  (IS96)  60/2  These  decretall  epistles  suspi- 
ciously intituled  10  Ihe  names  oflhe  fathers  of  the  primitive 
Church.  1579  I-YLKK  Heskiiu'  Parl.  208  Whether  it  be- 
rightly  intituled  to  him,  I  will  not  contende. 

t  c.  To  prefix  to  a  book  the  name  of  a  person 
as  its  patron  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ;  =••  DEUICATE 
v.  3,  with  construction  inverted.  Obs. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil.  Ep.  Ded.,  I  intituled 
Your  Majesty  to  a  Work.  1677  W.  HL'BBAKD  Narrative 
I  ref.,  Ihe  entituling  so  many  names  of  worth  to  the  patron- 
age of  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a  Volume.  1691  tr. 
Euiiiianncs  Obscm.  Journ.  NapUs  Ded.  A  iv  a. 

+  2.  To  dedicate  to  by  name  or  title ;  to  name 
after  some  one.  Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  CM.  Leg.  235  b/i  Thys  moneth  of  Auguste 
..  The  peple  enlituled  il  lo  hys  name  &  callyd  it  Augustus. 
1667  Decay  Car.  Piety  .xvi.  f  4  He  refutes  their  factions 
entituling  themselves  to  Paul  and  Apollos.  1707  J.  Cli  \MUI-K- 
LAYNE  St.  Gt.  Krit.  nl.  iv.  288  The  Society  [of  the  Garter) 
is  entituled  to  St.  George. 

3.  To  give  a  (specified)  title  or  designation  to; 
=  ENTITLE  2.  arch. 

1568  URAFTON  Chron.  II.  743  The  Lady  Elizabeth,  enti- 
luled Dolphinesse  of  Vien.  1597  HOOKEK  Ec-cl.  l'o/.\.  xxv. 
§  2  Our  Lord  himselfe  hath,  .sanctified  his  own  Temple,  by 
enlituling  it  the  house  of  Prayer.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  117  Where  be  nations  entituled  with  many  and  sundry 
names.  1647  N-  KACON  Disc.  Goz't.  Enf.  I.  iv.  (1739)  9  The 
Romans  intiluled  the  Coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Ihe 
Saxons  Coasls.  1869  BLACKMORI-:  Lorna  n.  ii,  Enough  that 
they  who  made  the  ringinlituled  Ihe  scene  a  'mill'  [  =  pugi- 
listic  encounter]. 

t  b.  With  inverted  construction  :  To  give  as  a 
title  or  designation  (to  something.)  Obs.  (Cf.  5/1 

(11654  SELDEN-  Tatle-t.  (Arb.)  112  The  Third  Person  is 
made  of  his  own  Fren/y,  Malice,  Ignorance  and  Folly,  by 
the  Roundhead  (to  all  these  the  Spirit  is  intituled). 

1 4.  To  furnish  (a  person)  with  a  '  title '  to  an 
estate.     Hence  gen.  to  give  (a  person  or  thing)  ;i 
rightful  claim  to  a  possession,  privilege,  designa- 
tion, etc.,  or  to  lie,  have,  or  do  something  ;   —  EN- 
TITLE 4.  Obs. 

1584  POWEL  Lloyd's  Cumbria  237  Every  one  is  inliluled 
to  the  name  of  Bardh.  1642  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  383. 
166  She  was  once  entituled  to  have  dower.  1655  FULLEK 
Ch.  Hist.  vi.  iii.  317  The  insuing  story  intilulelh  it  self  to 
a-s  much  probabilily  as  any  olher.  1670  BAXTER  Cure  C'l. 
Div.  112  The  profession  of  Chrislianily  which  entituleth 
men  to  Church  Communion,  a  1797  H.  WALI-OLE  Jle/it. 
Geo.  7//(i845)  II.  x.  230  Our  merchants  at  home  had.  .asked 
less  for  Ihemselves  than  they  were  intituled  to. 

t  b.  To  invest  with  an  office,  function,  etc. ; 
=  ENTITLE  4  c.  Obs. 

1570-6  LAMUARDE  Pframl'.  Kent  (1862)  307  The  Monks., 
seeing  lhat  they  themselves  could  not  prevaile  intituled 
their  Archbishop  Edmund.  1600  HOLLAND  Li-.'y  356  As  if 
the  Patritij  were  entirely  alone  intituled  and  in\  ested  in  the 
prerogative  of  Sacerdotall  Dignities. 

f  c.  To  furnish  with  a  TITLE  to  ordination  ; 
-  ENTITLE  4  b.  Obs. 

1720  WHITE  Man  it.  Clergy  Petert.  I.  16  Persons  so  in- 
tituled to  any  Curacy,  shall  actually  enjuy  the  Right  and 
immediate  Possession  of  il. 

1 5.  trans.    To    represent    (something)    as   the 
cause  of  a  particular  action  or  effect.     (Const,  to.) 
.-ENTITLES.   0/is.      The  converse  of  b.) 

1663  T.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (16651  377  So  neither  may  we 
infer  the  sin  from  the  punishment,  inliluling  some  great 
evil  of  sin  to  such  a  great  evil  of  suffering.  1706  Pi 
ynre  Div.  v.  21  note.  Some  People  are  very  fond  of  intitul^ 
ing  the  Glory  and  Honour  of  God  to  all  Iheir  Actions, 
and  to  pretend  to  act  for  him. 

t  b.  To  impute  or  ascribe  to ;    =  ENTITLE  5  c. 

1651  HOBBES  Govt.  ff  Soc.  iii.  §  32.  56  The  bad  actions, 
which  please  them,  are  ever  entituled  to  some  Vertue. 

Hence  Inti -tilling  vl>l.  sl>. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sun'.  Prol.,  A  boke  in  parchement,  bearyng 
a  certayne  date,  after  the  maner  and  forme  as  I  shall  make 
an  intytulynge. 

Into  (i'ntu), /«/.  Also  I  in  to,  ^-3  (Orin^  inn- 
to,  2-6  in  to.  [Orig.  the  two  words,  in  adv.,  to 
prep.,  as  in  the  similar  collocations  out  to.  up  /<>, 
down  to,  away  to,  off  to,  on  to,  in  from,  out  from, 
away  from,  out  of,  etc.,  in  which  the  adv.  expiessc.^  tin- 
general  direction  of  motion,  and  the  prep,  specifies 
or  has  reference  to  a  particular  point  or  place.  In 
the  case  of  in  to,  UK  two  to  the 

;'-icr,  as  in   'lie  went  ill  to  the   ln-i 


INTO. 

fa  to  something  which  is  in  th 
entered,  as  in  'lie  went   ///  to  the  patient';  it  is 
irom  the  former  of  these  that  the  combined  into 
has  arisen  ;  in  the  1  itte  tin    uurds  are  still  writtt.ii 
M.'1'aiat'-.      liut  in  caily  MSS,  and    • 
otti-n    iK-gkxlctl  ;    nut    i.nly   are    the   «un: 
written  separate  when  thr  mmbined,  but 

they  are  sometimes  written  in  one,  when  the  sense 
is  the  unconnected  in  to  I  .).  \ninto. 

the;;  is  long;  in  into  the  ;;  is  shortened  by  i\- 
rapid  passage  into  the  allied  mute,  /.] 

General  Sense  : — The  preposition  expressing  mo- 
tion from  without  to  a  point  within  limits  of  space, 
time,   condition,  circumstance,  etc. ;    the   motion 
which  results  in  the  position  expressed  b> 
which  is  directed  towards  that  position. 

In  the  Teuto::i  ,  in  Latin,  tl,! 

i    !'y  the   piL-p.  in   followed   by    tin 
case  of  direction,    and    so    distinguished    f: 
notion    of  posilion    e\pre-.M -i!    by   //;    uith    i],. 
dative);  but,  when  the  ca-.t--endings  were  LeLOming  weak- 
ened or  lust  in  OK.,  so  that  the  UUIgui 
power  of  making  the  di  : 

fl/l/fii,  in  a</ttant,  the  periphrasis  in  t<*,  inltt,  was  substituted 
for  the  latter.     The  other  Teutonic  lau-s.,  h:i  -, . 
the  inflexions,  esp.  in  Ihe  article  -.-.  urds, 

have  not  required  a  parallel  formation  :  cf.  Ger.  in  item  \i»i) 
ivnsscr,  in  <(a*  (ins)  -t'dsser.  In  OK.  jrtfd  was  usually,  like 
the  simple  to,  construed  with  the  dative  ;  but  aNo,  nol  in- 
frequently, with  the  accusati\e,  like  the  simple  in  (on) 
which  it  superseded,  or  the  L.  ///  which  it  n 
sense  i. 

.\s  the  prep,  in,  partly  from  its  OK.  blending  with  on 
(see  IN  f»-cp.  2),  partly  from  its  identification  with  L.  in, 
had  various  uses  now  usually  expressed  by  other  preposi- 
tions, so  into  was  formerly  used  in  senses  now  properly  ex- 
pressed by  unto,  upon,  ttfi'arifs,  against,  eti  :  KC  1 1 

Ihe  earlier  use  of  in  to  express  motion  died  out 
gradually,  so  that  there  long  remained  (and  still  rt  : 
phrases  and  constructions  in  which  /;/  has  the  sense  of  into 
tsee  IN  prep.  30);  conversely,  in  some  dialects,  and  esp.  in 
Central  and  North-eastern  Scotch,  into  was-  extended  to 
express  position,  and  ihus  took  the  sense  of  in  (if.  F.  en, 
dans  in,  into^ :  see  III. 

I.  Of  motion  or  direction  :  ordinary  uses. 

1.  Expressing  motion  to  a  position  within  a  space 
or  thing:  To  a  point  within  the  limits  of;  to  the 
interior  of;  so  as  to  enter.  In  reference  to  a  space 
or  thing  having  material  extension.  Regularly  after 
verbs  of  going,  coming,  bringing,  putting,  sending, 
and  the  like. 

a  1000  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  876  Her  hiene  bestzl 
se  here  into  Werham.  Ibid.  an.  877  Her  cuom  se  here  into 
Escan  ceastre  from  Werham.  c  1000  ^Et.FRtc  Gen.  vii.  7 
Noe  code  into  bam  arte.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  iy.  24 
Da  ferde  hys  hlisa  into  ealle  Syriam,  —  Mark  x\i.  i; 
Fara5  into  ealne  middan-eard.  aixooc).  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS,  i  an.  1016  pa  ferdon  hi  in  to  Stafford  scire  &  into 
Scrobbes  byri£  &  to  Le^eceastre.  Ibid.  an.  1083  Sume 
union  in  to  cyrcean  . .  &  hi  ferdon  a;fter  heom  into  bain 
mynstre.  n..  /<V</.an.nco  Secyng..f>onebiscop.  -inlopam 
lure  on  Luuclene  let  Jebringon.  c  1175  Lamp.  He-lit.  85 
pe  corne  be  me  si  al  don  in  to  be  gernere  bet  is  in  to  heuene. 
f  1200  ORMIN  8706  Helyas  forrbnhht  anan  pa^r  stah  innto 
bait  karrle.  1207  R.  GLOL'C.  (Rollsl  2700  He  llcy  in  to 
walis.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  7552  (Golt.)  Wid  bis  he  went  i: 
to  be  place,  ti^ollntl.  13459  (Trin.)  Ihesus  clomb  \j> 
a  hille  \v.rr.  vn  till,  intill.  \  n  to  a  fellte].  1382  NN'MMt  Matt. 
x.xviii.  7  Lo  he  scbal  g^o  bifore  5ou  in  to  Galilee.  £1450 
Merlin  17  They  entred  in  lo  a  chamber.  1535  COVERDALE 
<'V«.  vi.  18  Thou  shall  go  in  to  the  Arcke.  1652  J. 
WKIGHT  tr.  Cuinits'  Nature's  Paradox  310  Beeing  come 
into  the  presence  of  him,  whom  hee  had  ^o  dearelv 
loved.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  C,rafiiic<-  Si  Strike  into  the 
brick  or  stone-wall,  stumps  of  head-nails.  1759  Chron. 
in  Ann.  Reg.  63/1  No  rascally  picearoon,  or  pirate,  could 
have  fired  worse  stuff  into  us.  1821  KEATS  Isabella  viti, 
I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear.  1839  THIRLWALL 
Greece  1.  VI.  215  He  made  an  expedition  into  Samaria,  tu 
punish  the  Samaritans.  1855  Ti^Nys"X  Maud  I.  xxii.  i 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

b.  Also  with  verbs  in  which  the  idea  of  motion 
is  not  explicitly  expressed. 

971  BUM.  HOI/I.  79  Hi ..  wi3  feo  sealdon  [bact  folc)  wide 
into  leodscipas.  c  1105  LAV.  29631  pu  scalt  . .  in  lo  hefne- 
riche.  (1250  Kent.  Serin,  in  t'.  /:'.  J/.  '  here 

[  =  hire]  werkmen  in-lo  his  winyarde.    ?<ii$oo  Cluster  PI. 
x.  274  Upon  myne  asse  shall  thou  now  sit,  into  Egipt  tii 
hytl.      1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  I'll,  c.  34  Prvam&tt,  Ihe  seid 
Piers  Werbek     .  aryvcd  inlo  ibis  Land.     1622   ! 
11853)  III.    141.  I    wrote  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham    inlo 
MOI.-NTAGU  Acts  *  Men.  5^7  In  749,  he 
was  employed   into  Panti'inia.  .igain>t  the  rebels.     1657   ^ 
LMJDN  Kai-1'iidees  (16731  lo^  That  the  girders  be 
very  well  Dove-tayld,  one  into  another.    1703  Moxos  J; 
E.rerc.  206  APin..to  /it  hard  and  stiff  inlo  Ihe  round  Hole. 
17*8  SCHBOCIUEI  in  I'hil.  Trans.  XXX 
it.elf  jointly    with    that    River    into    the    Adriatiek    i 
1843   tilackit:    .l/,:4-.    I. IV.  779   He    .  bit   inlo  il  with  the 
furiou  !  .1  wolf.     1895  SIK  A.  I 

Times  Rep.  LXXIII.   60  ;  limitation  which 

r  will 

c.  With  the  verb  understood  by  ellipsis,  or  ex- 
pressed in  .1  verbal  sb.  or  other  \\ctd. 

cMSgCAxro-.  Soaitei  ,y  7   '1'be  one  v 

1  raiinee,  the  other  in  lo  Spaj-ne,  the  other  in 
to  t.',al)-Le.  and  tin-  fourth  a.     1610  Chf 

J'ri.   Tarticulars   iChetham   Soi.t    i    [He]  stood   upon 

\yie.      1670    ! 
nee  it  lna\  have  inlo  our  > 

,1  1677    i  '  -filll.    II.   i\'.      r 

Snuctures.     1691    K  '*" 


INTO. 


430 


INTOLERABLE. 


That  D  is  an  ingredient  imo  it  Children  do  easily  di 
1852  MRS.  CAKLVLE  Lett.  II  i-  new 

1  :n.-»ia. 

1892  K.  K.!  ''3  At 

.".•n  he  is  into  I 

2.  Pregnant  uses.     a.    —Into  the  posses-ion  of. 

,i  noo  >  •.  A".  (."•>•;•>«.   :'L.u:ii    MS.    an.   "--    Nu  Rife  1C  See 
Peter  lu  dari  in  to  his  minalre.  .bas  Lu  ui.  852 

To  bzt  forcwearde  ba:t  xfter  his  d^i  scolde  ba,-t  land  in  tj 
be  min>tre.     1872  K.  W.  ROBERTSON  ///W.  £Vy.  195  twtt\  In 
the  following  year  [998]  Leofwine,  W'ulfstau's  son,  willed 
lands  '  into  Westminster  '.     1883 /.arc  Times  A"</.  I.. 
There   were  alternative   modes  of  getting  the  legal 
e-t.ite  into  the  same  person. 

b.  The  name  of  the  thing  or  place  after  into 
often  includes  or  means  its  action  or  function.     Cf. 
Ix  prep,  i  b,  7. 

1382  WVCLIK  7 as.  v.  4  The  cry  of  hem  entride  in  to  the  erys 
of  the  Lord  of  hoo*>ti*i,  '535  COVERDAI  i 
hath  delyuered  thine  enemies  in  to  thyhandes.  1553'!'.  \\  IL- 
SON  Rftft.(  1580'  216  Reason  might  beate  thusmuche  into  our 
header.  1606  SIIAKS.  Ant.  .y  CL  v.  ii.  22  V'are  falne  into  a 
Princely  hand.  1625  LAUD  U'ks.  <  1347'  I.  116  When  he  fir-t 
(..inic  into  the  throne.  1659  D.  Pbt-L  fmjr,  Sea  20  Not  fit  to 
put  into  the  place  of  government.  1674  tr.  Martinicrc* 
l'iy.  A7.  Countries  go  Our  Elks  being  harnessed,  and  put 
into  the  Sledges.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  /->ii,r.  v.  I.  540  An 
<f  Devonshire  could  not  engage  to  bring  ten  men  into 
the  field. 

c.  Used  with  collectives,  it  frequently  expresses 
entrance  or  admission  to  membership  or  participa- 
tion.    Cf.  Ix  prep.  3,  7. 

•11548  HALL  Chron.,  Saw.  /F23ib,  I  will  neither  enter 
into  your  league,  nor  take  truce  with  the  Frenche  kyng, 
1613  PUKCIIAS  Pilgrimage  (1614!  619  They  would  admit 
i-ito  their  Societie,  but  such  as  were  learned.  1643 
M. \K--HALL  Let.  I'' hid.  Ministry  27  Proclamations.. that  no 
Papists  should  be  entertained  into  His  Majesties  Army. 
1709  SrgKi.g  Toiler  No.  15  P2  It  was  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  Families  in  Great  Britain  into  which  I  was  born. 
(11715  Bi -KNET  Oivn  Time  (1823)  1.332  Many  ..  ingenious 
men  went  into  the  society  for  natural  philosophy.  1840 
M  v.  AIM, AY  Ess.,  Rank*  (1887)  584  Marrying  his  son  into 
one  of  the  great  continental  houses.  1849  —  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I. 
39  A  class  into  which  his  own  children  must  descend.  1878 
MORLEY  Cotuforcet  47  Condorcet  was  elected  into  the  Aca- 
demy. 

3.  In  reference  to  non-physical  realms,  regions  of 
thought,  departments  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  etc., 
treated  as  having  extension  or  content.      Cf.   IN 
frep.  8. 

VttJ.Bton  in  Grafton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  777  These  things 
. .  beaing  beaten  into  the  Dukes  minde.  1568  GRAFTON 
Chron.  II.  757  Ridiarde. . began  . .  to  chalenge  the  Crowne, 
puttyng  his  clayme  into  the  Parliament.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  -y  Commiv.  (1603)  258  To  pierce  ..  into  the  secrete 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Spaine.  a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Ran. 
(1688)  73,  I  will  therefore  recall  into  your  memories  so  much 
of  my  former  meditations.  1875  JOWKTT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
'.  c  shall  have  to  take  Damon  into  our  counsels.  1887 
L.  CARROLL  Came  of  Logic  iv.  93  That  lets  me  into  a  little 
fact  about  you  ! 

4.  In  reference  to  a  state  or  condition. 

.  1000  Ags.  Goip.  Matt.  xxv.  21  Ga  into  bines  hlafordcs 
bli^c.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  67  Ne  led  us  noht  in  to  cost- 
nunga.  c  1230  I  fall  Meid.  5  Nis  ha  witerliche  akast  &  in 
lo  beowdom  idrahen.  1340  Aycnb.  117  We  zijzgeb '  Lyeue 
uader,  ne  led  ous  na^t  in-to  uondinge,  pet  is  ne  J»ole  na^t  bet 
we  go  in-to  consentinge*.  c  1400  MAUXDKV.  xi.  (1839)  89  He 
fell  in  to  seknesse.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II. 
756  Many  of  them  . .  growen  into  his  favor.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580!  16  When  men  knowe  not,  thei  ..  fall  into 
errour.  1589  R.  HARVEY  /'/.  Pcrc.  (1860^  19  He  put  those 
lies  into  print  vnlawfully.  1644  LAUD  Wks.  (1854)  IV.  152, 
into  want.  1671  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  isM  Rep.  Hist. 
.J/.V.V.  Camitt.  App.  v.  23  Wee  are  all  goeing  into  mourning  for 
the  Dutchesse  of  York.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  391/1  This  put 
Stutter  into  such  a  Passion.  1831  CARLYLI;  Sart.  Res.  in. 
xn,  An  ambrosial  joy  as  of  over-weariness  falling  into  sleep. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  117  The  Scottish  treasury 
was  put  into  commission.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  i.  iii.  37 
He  was  before  the  first  Adam,  and  called  him  into  being. 
1895  Law  Times  Rep.  LXXIII.  21/2  [He]  got  into  diffi- 
culties and  he  became  bankrupt  in  1880. 

b.  The  state  or  condition  may  be  expressed  by 
a  concrete  sb.     (Akin  to  2  b. ) 

1716  [see  HURST  v.  6c].     1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  xxv,  They    1 
now  seemed  all  repentance  and,  melting  into  tears,  came 
[etc.].      1802   MAR.  EoOKWORTR    Moral   T.,    Angelina   iv, 
a  burst  into  tears.      1860  DICKLNS   Unconi.  Trav. 
xiii,  Folk  who  come  unexpectedly  into  a  little  property. 

5.  In  reference  to  occupation  or  action. 

,'  *475  Ran/  Coifyar  90  Into  sic   talk    fell   thay.     1576 

Pauofl.  Kpist.  -28  Fell  into  an  exceed: 
•  *635  J-  HmvAKn  tr.  Uiomii's  Hanisk'.l  \"n\. 
65  The  Prince  afterwards  falling  into  discourse  of  the 
general]  affaire-,.  1711  STEELK  Sp^t.  Nu.  49  ?  2  What 
Measures  the  Allies  must  enter  into.  1712  BUDGEU.  Sfect. 
No.  365  p  ii  Since-  I  am  sot  into  Quotations,  I  shall  con- 
ctodt  this  Head  with  Virgil';,  Advice  to  young  People.  1843 
Blaekw.  Mat;.  LIV.  806  The  trowd  bunt  into  yells  of 
applause.  1885  M.inJt.  Exam.  26  June 
cajole  ihe  Pope  into  making  an  appointment.  1887  A. 
BiKRti.L  Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  174  Uurke  flung  himself  into 
farming. 

6.  a.   Introducing    the    substance    or    form    into 
which    anything   turns  or  grows,    or   is  changed, 
mould  1,  or  made. 

'  "*>  '  :  ;,e  water)  hasle- 

|g*  w"  .    1350   U-'ilL    I'alcrnc  410^ 

hche  chaunged   my  sone    In    lo   a    wilde  werwolf.      1387 
TREVIBA  Higd<*(&<&\  .  .kuite  ^e  hyde  inn.  a 

.•.-id  ful  smal.    (-1400 
(1839)  5^  i  hauc   put  ihia  uokc  uut  of  latyn  intu  fren^ch, 


and  translated  it  a;en  out  of  Frensch  intu  ci)gly>sch.     Ibid. 
.   15  PC  water  ..  co:  ,nde   salt.     1513 

•i  ('/:/-,>«.  (iy:  'II.  i  I  in.  King  and  the 
.-•il  their  rubes  into  cloth  of  (JuMe.  1568 
GuPTOM  Chron.  I.  34  That  one  \owell  may  be  chaunged 
in  a  word,  and  specially,  A  into  O,  which  in  some  mannes 
mouth  soundeth  oftenlymes  lyke.  1617  MDRVS-X  /tin.  in. 
115  Fresh  curd>  newly  pressed,  and  made  into  littli 
1657  R.  LICON  Barbatftvs  (1673)  7?  The  Indians  ..  spin  it 
into  fine  thred.  1658  W,  BURTON  Itin.  .  \ntcn.  JD  Valleys 
exalted  into  Mountaines,  and  great  Hills  abased  into 
Valleys.  179*  Hisi.  in  Ann.  Keg.  io-'2  Anarchy,  according 
to  the  nature  of  extremes,  ran  into  despotism.  1835  W. 
IRVING  Tour  Prairies  74  The  twilight  thickened  into  night. 
1865  HOOK  L i-vcs  A bps.  IV.  xiii.  205  They  ..  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  school.  1875  Jowf.  11  Plata  (ed.  21  I.  214 
If  we  knew  how  to  convert  stones  into  gold.  Mod*  The 
stalks  and  leaves  are  collected  into  heaps  and  burned. 

b.  Introducing  the  condition  or  result  brought 
about  by  some  action. 

c  1540  Pil^r.  T.  283  in  7  hynnc's  Anintadv.  11865)  -'^PP-  i* 
85  To  teache  men  in-to  better  lyf.  1621  ULKTON  Anaf. 
Mel.  in.  ii.  vi.  i.  (1651)  547  Till  he  be  fully  wained  from 
anger,  .and  habituated  into  another  course.  1678  Hi  IM  u 
Hud.,  Lady's  Answer  40  The  motives  which  t'  indi; 
fright  us  into  love,  you  use.  174*  YOUNG  AV.  T/i.  vi.  697 
All  dies  into  new  life.  1780  COVVM-.K  Table-talk  546 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay.  1813  UVRON  Br.  Abydos 
i.  xi,  I  will  kivs  tliee  into  rest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
v.  I.  538  The  Covenanters  had  been  persecuted  into  in- 
surrection. 1890  I  a  Pitt.  Art/.  Bieg.  XXI. 
251/1  Birched  into  Latin  grammar  by  his  master. 

7.  Introducing  the   parts  produced  by  division, 
breaking,  folding,  and  the  like. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Sattt.  xv.  33  Samuel  hewide  hym  into 
gobbetis  before  the  Lord.  1390  GOWEH  Conf.  III.  244  His 
mantel  ..  He  kut  it  into  pieces  twelve.  1551  T.  WILSON 
Logike  (1580)  15  The  whole  is  divided  into  his  paries,  as  . . 
The  bodie  is  divided  into  the  hedde,  bealHe,  handes  and 
feete.  1676  tr.  GmtlctticrJs  I'oy.  Athens  116  The  Shore., 
bends  into  three  several  bows,  which  do  make  so  many 
Harbours.  1798  W.  YOXUE  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  ry 
Mi'd.  KntfU'l.  (1799)  300  A  cambric  handkerchief,  folded 
into  six  or  eight  doubles.  1815  W.  H.  IRELAND  Scribbleo- 
mania  192  notet  The  antique  was  broken  into  several 
pieces.  z886  SIR  N.  LINULF.Y  in  Law  A',-/.  32  Ch.  Div. 
28  The  authorities  ..  are  divisible  into  two  classes.  1892 
Law  Times  XCIII.  417/1  The  area  uf  the  City  ..  is  par- 
titioned into  twenty-eight  wards. 

8.  Used  technically  with  the  vb.  MULTIPLY,  q.v. 
e.  g.  Two  numbers  multiplied  into  each  other. 

9.  As  an  addition  or  accession  to:  as  into  the 
bargain^  into  the  boot  (cf.  BABGAIN  7,  BOOT  sbJ-  i). 
[Perh.  —  ' in, to  the  bargain', '  in,  to  boot' :  cf.  I.v 
adv.  4.] 

1646  Duckling's  Poems  (ed.  2)  Pref.  2  A  man  may  buy  the 
reputation  of  some  Authours  into  the  price  of  their  Volume. 
1659  WlLLSFOKD  iScO/tt  C.c-)utn.t  Arc/lit.  14  The  spar-feet 
and  Eaves-board,  are  in  common  building,  measured  into 
the  whole  Ruof.  1775  SHKKIPAN  Kirals  11.  ii,  I'll  make  her 
the  be^t  husband  in  the  world,  and  Lady  (_)'  Trigger  into 
the  bargain.  1885  ASSTKY  Tinted  I'cnns  x.  121  A  son-in- 
law  with  whom  she  had  nothing  in  common,  and  who  was 
a  hairdresser  into  the  bargain. 

10.  Expressing  direction  without  actual  motion 
of  the  agent  after  such  verbs  as  turn,  look,  search. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  i.  iii.  58  If  you  can  looke  into  the 
Seedes  of  Time.  1634  SIK  T.  HERBERT  Tra~>.  216  The  He 
. .  gives  a  large  prospect  into  the  Ocean.  1676  tr.  Ottilia- 
litre's  Voy.  Athens  311  That  you  must,  .search  deeply  into 
the  merits  of  the  Cause.  1783  WATSON  Philip  HI  (1839) 
203  They  did  not  take  time  to  inquire  into  their  number. 
1823  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xxxvii,  He  examined  into  every 
fissure  in  the  crags.  1891  Law  Times  XCII.  105/1  IThey] 
inquire  minutely  into  the  evidence. 

11.  Introducing  a  period  of  time  to  the  midst  of 
which  anything  advances  or  continues. 

1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  \.  iii.  234  How  farre  into  the  Morn- 
ing is  it  Lords?  1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Exfoet.  lii,  We  had 
now  got  into  the  month  of  March.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Aji. 
(1889)  I.  47  This  obligation  they  discharged  far  down  into 
Protestant  and  peaceful  times.  1885  Manch.  JC.tatn. 
10  Sept.  5/5  The  diiz/ling  rain,  .continued  far  into  the  night. 
1886  KUSKIN  P>  fierita  I.  viii.  249  Far  on  into  life  [we] 
xvere  .^lad  when  any  chance  brought  us  together  again.  1890 
FI.NN  Itfublc  Knot  III.  xi.  154  It  was  wtll  intu  the  next 
season  before  they  were  back. 

H.  Obsolete  senses,  related  to  ME.  uses  of  ///, 
or  rendering  L.  /'//  with  accus. 

f  12.  Unto,  even  unto,  even  to  (a  place  or  point) ; 
to  the  very  .  .  .  Obs. 

c  1*05  LAY.  421/8  ISelin  ^ef  his  leue  brober  anne  dal  of  his 
londe  . .  to  halden  nor<5  in  to  bare  sa;.  Ibid.  14099  Heo 
batieS  b«  swi5e  in  to  ban  bare  dseSe.  13  .  A".  Alls.  777 
BuUifal  neied  so  loiule,  That  hit  schrillith  into  the  cloiule. 
1535  LD.  BhKNERs  Froiss.  II.  cxxxvii.  [c.\,x\iii.l  58^  In  the 
chapell  he  was  vnarmed  of  all  hi^  pects  into  liis  doublet. 
^1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I  'HI  63  [They]  cam. 
appareled  to  Westmyn^ter,  and  aodeynly  stryped  them  into 
their  shertes. 

f!3.  Towards,  in  the  direction  of.   Obs.  (Cf.  10.) 

i  1290  .V.  Eng.  I.,  Ujouten  ti^te  lioudret  mile 

-ill  into  be   North,     a  1300 

Cursor  M.  [384  (G&tt)  pai  held. .  pe  lundes  j^al  lay  in  lo  \>c 
est.  c  1430  LVDC.  Min.  Poems  \  Percy  Soc.i  61  Voure  hertis 
ye  lyft  up  into  the  e^t,  And  at  your  body  ami  knteh  bowe 
a-downe.  1568  {.'IKAI-TON  Chm,/.  nivt  of  lln:sc 

foure 

tli'-   S-mth.    into  the  North.       1652  XLI-.UHAM    [r.  S> 
Mart  i^ht  line  drawn  ..  from  the  North- lia^t 

into  tin- 

f!4.  t'nto.  until,  on  to,  up  to  (a  time  or  date). 

c  1380  .S'/V  Fcruntb.  1420  I'M)  bat  il;iy  in  in  i-y^  myn  h(.:rif 
hu[>  he  yiaft.  (1380  \\'',  .  \\\i, 

Fro  be  bjr-gynayagv  ot'ebrew  icttris  in  to  Crtal.. \ieren  tuo 


and   twenty  hundriddis   of  yceri>.       t  1449  PELOCK  Rcpr. 
66  Into  lyme  that  thei  schuldcn  fallc  intu  filling,     t  1450 
tr.  /'(.•  Imitation?  in.  x\.  86    Fro  be  houre  of  my  l>irj>v  into 
the   daie  of  my  goynge  oute  of  bis  worlde.     1534 
on  Passion  Wks.  1314, ,  i  Heo  loued  theym  in  to  the  tnclc. 

1 15.  To  the  number  of,  as  many  as.   Obs. 

c  1400  MAUNDLV.  (18391  xviii.  191  He  hatli  aUo  in  to  a  .\iiij 
,     mil  Olifauntz  or  mo.    1441  Plitntpton  Corr.  (Camdeir  p.  Ivi, 
Sir  William  PlomptOD  with  other  officers  came  to  Burgh* 
bri^  . .  &  with  ijini  into  xxiiij  persons. 

1 16.   Unto,  to  (a  thing  or  person).   Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxxxiii[i].  2  Heueth  vp  ;oure  hondi*  in 
to  bofl  thingis.  c  1440  Jacob's  ll'cll  il  •  >oure 

soule,  in  bis  pytt  of  corrupte  watyr,  nedyth  to  cry  in-r 
tri449  PSCOCK  Rcpr.  181  Sche  dide  a  good  werk  into  him. 
//'/(/.  n.  .\.\.  267   If.,  the  freend  come  into  him  pei 
1600  BIBLE  (Douay)  Jer.  xliii.  n  He  shal  strike  the  Land 
of  Xfypt '.   thobe  that  into  death,  into  death  . .  and  those 
that  into  the  sword,  into  the  sword.     1611  SHAKS.   < 
i.  vi.  167  That  he  enchants  Societies  into  him. 

1 17.  Unto  (a  purpose  or  result; ;  in  order  to, 
with  a  view  to.  Ofts. 

1382  WVCLIF  .!/«//.  ucvi,  28  My  bloo.1  .  whiche  shal  be 
>hed  out  for  many  in  to  remisMuun  of  nynnys.  L  1400  A/ol. 
Loll.  4  He  . .  Ituib  to  wirke,  is:  do]f  contrarily  directly,  6c  in 
to  be  harmeof  hismaistir.  (1449  PLLUCK  Rtpr.  \\. 
Sche  did  it  intu  the  mynde  of  bun  and  . .  into  the  biriyng 
of  him.  1502  Bury  U'ills  (Camden)  95  Into  witness  herof 
. .  I  haue  put  my  scale. 

fl8.  In  order  to  be;  for;  as:  after  choose,  elect, 
take,  etc.  Obs. 

1382  WVCLIF  Ps.  cxxxi[ij.  13  He  ches  it  in  to  dwelling  to 
hym.  c  1400  Aj>ol,  Loll.  4  Irani  chosunofGod  Hinibclue 
t^  of  be  puple,  in  to  pope  or  prelate,  8:  ordend  in  to  vicar  of 
Crist  [etc.].  1422  tr.  Xccrcta  Sffret.,  /'//:-.  Priv.  162  Agage 
the  kynge  of  amalech  into  his  prysoner  he  toke. 

1 19.  Upon,  on;  of  motion  or  direction.   Obs. 

1  r375  -Vr.  Leg.  Sai/iis,  Egyptiane  70?  ITI-IO  be  fioure  ban 
done  fel  I.  <r  1380  Antccrist  in  Todd  'Three  Treat.  M'yJif 
(1851)  116  Hise  y^en  shule  loke  in  to  pore  men.  <  1380  \S 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  351  Certessynneof  siche children  tuinebin  to 
heed  of  her  fadir.  c  1449  Pi  COCK  Rcpr.  i.  xvii.  97  That  v- 
bileeue  in  to  him  which  he  sende. 

t20.  To,  among  (a  number1.   Obs.     Cf.  7. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utop.  n.  i-(i895)  119  The  worke 
beyng  diuyded  into  so  great  a  nunibre  of  workemen. 

1 21.  Defining  the  particular  part  of  anything  in 
which  it  is  penetrated,  pierced,  etc.  Cf.  IN  prep.  5. 

1523  LD.  BEKNKRS  Froiss.  I.  ccxlii.  356  Kyng  Henry  . . 
btrake  kyng  Dampeter  into  the  body.  <i  1548  HALLCVfcfWO., 
Hen.  t'f,  i86b,  Putting  of  his  gorget,  sodainly  w'an  arrow  e 
[he]  was  stricken  into  the  throte.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
Evang.  T.  in.  201  John  James  .  .with  a  rusty  dagger  ..  did 
stab  into  the  breast  Peter  Heywood.  1719  DE  FOE  t 
i.  ii,  I  ..  fired  again,  and  shot  him  [a  lion]  into  the  head. 
1788  .Yew  Loud.  Mag.  8  He  was  shot  into  the  shoulder. 

III.  22.  Of  position:  —  Jx.  (After  1400 
characteristically  Sc.) 

971  HlickL  Hont.  205  Michael  ..  himsylfa  bait  tacn  {MS. 
tancj  ba;s  siges  sc'sette  &  geeySde  into  by  swiSan  sla;pe. 
1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10540  Wo rre  was  in  to  al  bis  loud. 
(-1330  Assuinp.Yirg.  772  (B.  M.  MS.i  Tho  wist  be  apostles, 
I-wis,  The  bodi  was  in  to  parudib.  1375  HARBOUR  Brtue 
I.  602  The  Kyng  sat  into  parleamcnt.  c  1380  .S»  Fenunb. 
4948  He  suffK-b  my  uoi>chip  spille  in  tal  bys  countre  wyde. 
a  1400  Octouinn  60  In  Parjs  was  y-feld  ech  a  sale  Into  all 
thetoun.  c  1470  HENRYSON^AJ?-. /•>*£. (Mait.  Cl.)  56  The  .same 
season  into  ane  soft  morning.  i^>8  DUNUAK  Tua  Mariit 
H  \'f>.'(-'i  ^13  Mercy  in  to  womanheid  is  a  mekle  vertu.  1552 
LYNDLSAY  Monarche  1216  Bot,  in  to  rest,  schorte  tyrne  in- 
durit  his  ryng.  1552  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  11884)  26  Ane 
man  that  beh.ildis  his  bodaly  face  into  ane  myrrour.  a  1572 
KNOX  Hist.  Rt-f.  Wks.  1846  I.  73  Deuouring  woulves  into 
sheip  !>kynncs.  1585  J.\s.  I  Ess.  Pocsic  uVrb.)  25  Her  nyne- 
voced  mouth  rescmhkd  into  sound  The  dan  nee  harmonious 
making  heauen  resound.  1606  G.  W[OODCOCKE]  tr.  Hist. 
l-i'stitie^i  a,  He  ca'nie  to  Siracuse,  into  which  Chty  he  \\rts 
entertained  as  amongst  other  inhabyters.  1626  J  AS.  HAIG  in 
J.  Russell  //a/fs  vii,  (1881)  178  Nothing,  .whereof  into  your 
letter^you  did  assure  me  she  had  written  1658  Kirk  Scs$ 
/vVv.  in  Campbell  Dalnierino  (1899)  409  The  hous.  .free  and 
.sufficient  for  dwelling  into,  a  1776  'Get  up  and  bar  the 
docr\  (Herd's  Coll.)  '  What  ails  ye  at  the  puddin'  bree, 
That  boils  into  the  pan?'  Mod.  north-east  Sc.  'He'sbidin' 
into  a  new  hoose.' 

In-toed  '_ni|t<7u*r,  a.  [Ix  adv.  13.]  Having 
the  toes  turned  inwards. 

1835  Frascrs  Mag.  XII.  489  To  which  large  in-toed  feet 
are  as  ix-gularly  attached.  1884  Good  Words  Nov.  746/2 
Their  in-toed  feet  encased  in  sandals  [in  Shetland]. 

IntolerabUity(int^lcrabi-liti).  Also  6 -toll-. 

[f.  next  +  -ITY  :  in  fate  L.  inlolerahilitds^  obs.  F.  in- 
tolkrabitm  (Godef.).]  The  quality  of  bein^  in- 
tolerable; intolerableness. 

1597  A.   M.  tr.  GttilL'incait's  Fr.  Chirurg.  48/1   Accom- 

panied with  bitinge   payn,  with  intollerabilitye,  and  \\iih 

a  continual!  cbnunotion.     1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mab  Poet.  Wk>. 

(1891)  4S/i  Notes,  If  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of 

one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  increase  the  intolerability  of  the 

burthen?     a  1849  PUK  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  4^5  The 

-  .of  your  true  pun  ib  in  direct  ratio  of  itsintolerability. 

b.  An  intolerable  thing. 

1603  I  ILKKEK  Sat  from.  \Vk>.  1873  I.  242  Make  him  proove 
these  intolembUities. 

Intolerable  (intfr]  Also  5-8 

intoll-.      [ad.   L.  inloUrahilis  that  cannot  bear, 
that  cannot   U-   l^rnc.   i.   ///-     IN- :-')  +  totem 
TOI.EKABLI;  :  of.  F.  intolerable    i^th  c.  in  Littn-    1 

1.  That  cannot  be  tolerated,  borne,  or  put  tip 
with  ;  unendurable,  unbearable,  insupportable,  in- 
sufferable. n.  physically. 

1435  MISYN-  /'»,-  o/Lov*  So  f>.i  intol- 

lerabyll  to  ber  trync  for  bam  per  harlia  in  bia  lyfe  felt  hym 
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INTOLERABLENESS. 

neuer  sweet.  1483  CAXTON  Cnto  I  v,  Payne  nnd  tor  men  te 
etemalle  intollerabilc  and  wythoute  ende.  1564  GOLDINC 
Justine  65  iK.i  He  was  tormented  with  -,D  into!'. 
paine,  that  he  desired  to  bane  a  sworde  to  ridde  him 
selfe  out  of  it  wythnll.  1607  K.  GKIMSIOM.  tr.  I'.oularCs 
Meat,  Hist.  336  [They]  committed  the  innocent  Sonne  to 

rison,  where  the  intolerable  tonneni  .  ;,   made 

im  confesse  that  [etc.|.  1756  Hi  HKI.  .SW>/.  <y  />'.  n.  xxi, 
No  smells  or  tastes  can  produce  a  grand  sensation,  except 
excessive  bitters,  and  Intolerable  stenches.  1803  Med.  Jml. 
X.  48.3  Patients  chiefly  suffer  from  the  intolerable  itching. 
1861  ALFORD  in  7,1/^(1873'  311  'lie  glorious  Coliseum  itself, 
basking  in  a  cloudless,  intolerable  sun. 
t>.  mentally  or  morally. 

1494  FABYAS  Chron.  VH.  ccxxxv.  272  For  y*  intollerable 
dedis  of  y  lewes.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II. 
792  The  king  .  .  was  .  .  every  where  over  all  the  realme  in- 
tollerable.  1593  SHAKS.  2  //<•>/.  I  'I,  i.  i.  175  Yet  let  \  s  watch 
the  haughtie  Cardinal!,  His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Then  all  the  Princes  in  the  Land  beside.  1692  SOUTH 
12  Sertn.  (1697)  1.  231  A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  Chimney 
corner  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting  at  the  Helm  he  is 
Intolerable.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  Wks.  1813  I. 
269  To  a  woman,  and  a  queen,  such  behaviour  was  intoler- 
able. 1796  IJfKKE  AVAvV.  yWr-  iii.  Wks.  VJII.  366  The 
intolerable  licence  with  which  the  newspapers  break  ..  the 
rules  of  decorum.  1883  FROUDK  S/wrt  Xfmi.  IV.  i.  iii.  31 
The  conduct  of  the  lower  class  of  clergy  was.,  growing 
daily  more  intolerable. 

tc.  In  loose  sense,  as  a  strong  intensive:  Ex- 
cessive, extreme,  exceedingly  great.     (Cf.  awfuL} 

1544  Act  35  Hen.  /*///,  c.  12  His  majestic  ..  hath  taken 
intolerable  paines,  travaile  studye  and  labonre,  in  his  owne 
moste  royall  persone.  1596  SHAKS.  i  //(•«.  //",  n.  iv.  59:? 

0  monstrous,  but  one  halfe  penny-worth  uf  I'reatl  to  this 
intollerable  deate  of  Sacke  ?     1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  Africa 
n.  378  Their  Ganga,  who  now  gave  out  intolerable  brags. 
1725  H'odt-rrw  Corr.  (1843)  III.  224  In  our  Highlands  and 
Islands   the   parishes   are   extremely  large,  some   twenty, 
thirty,  some  more,  miles  in  length..  .Ministers,  .are.  .able  to 
do  little  in  such  spacious  and  intolerable  parishes. 

2.  That  cannot  be  withstood,  irresistible,  rare. 

1432-50  tr.  /-fig-den  i  Rolls)  I.  91  Thei  scholde  be  intol- 
lerable and  invincible,  if  they  myjhte  haue  the  vertu  of 
perseueraunce  after  theire  Impetuosite.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist. 
\\~orld  iv.  iii.  §  i.  (1634)  487  Their  force  was  intolerable, 
but  for  want  of  good  guidance,  ineffectual.  1878  Harper*  s 
Mag.  Feb.  439  To.  .scourge  away  the  remnant  of  Hassan's 
men  with  intolerable  musketry. 

f  B.  as  adv.  Intolerably,  insufferably  ;  also,  as 
n  strong  intensive,  Exceedingly,  extremely.  Obs. 

1591  CHFTTI.F.  Kiiide-harfs  Dr.  (1841)  23  This,  taken  at 
a  draught  before  the  fit,  is  intollerable  good.  1596  SHAKS, 
Tarn.  Shr.  i.  ii.  89  Her  onely  fault  .  .  Is,  that  she  Is  intol- 
lerable curst.  1645  BP.  HAU,  Remedy  Discontents  29  How 
intolerable  tedious  would  it  prove  in  the  fruition?  1716 
C'TKSS  Cowi'ER  Diary  (1864)  100  Dr.  Dunster  preached  an 
intolerable  dull  Sermon. 

Intolerableness   (int^-lerab'lnis).      [-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  intolerable  ; 
unbearableness. 

1579  T\VYNE  Phisicke  agst,  Fort.  11.  cxiv,  304  b,  Yf  ,  .  vnto 
the  intollerablenesse  of  the  payne,  there  be  added  some 
farther  greefe.  1668  R.  STEFLF.  Hnsbandm.  Call.  vi.  (1672) 
179  The  intolerableness  of  that  fire  that  is  never  quenched. 
1851  H.  MELVILLE  IV  hale  xiii,  Such  is  the  endlessness, 
yea,  the  intolerableness  of  all  earthly  effort.  1833  RUSKIN 
Stones  Ven.  III.  iii.§  67.  158  Of  the  grotesque  in  our  own 
Shakespeare  I  need  hardly  speak,  nor  of  its  intolerableness 
to  his  French  critics. 

f2.  Incapacity  of  endurance;  intolerance.   Obs.  - 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilhmeaus  Fr.  Chirurg.  17  b/2  Throughe 
the  intollerablenesnndgreatedoloreor  payne  of  the  patient. 
1398  FLORIO,  Intoleranza,  intolerablenes,  impacience. 

Intolerably  (intp-lerabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  2.]  In  an  intolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  intolerable  ;  unbearably,  insufferably. 

148*  Monk  of  EvesJtam  (Arb.)  52  Y  haue  ben  caste  downe 
bed  longe  into  a  grete  hepe  of  brennyning  money  amonge 
the  whiche  y  brente  ful  intolerably.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  L,-o's 
Africa  11.  208  It  is  .  .  so  intolerably  cold,  that  onely  that 
side  therof  is  habitable  which  looketh  towards  Fez.  1687 
A.  LOVELL  tr.  T/iKvuot's  Trav.  in.  104  It  is  intollerably 
hot  there  from  March  till  July.  1710  T.  FULLER  Pkarm, 
Extemp.  164  The  Pain  rages  intollerably.  1824  DlBDIN 
Libr.  Cofiif.  744  These  cantos  became  intolerably  dull. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xx.xii.  445  The  transition  .  .  to  46^ 
below  zero,  .was  intolerably  trying. 

t  b.  As  a  strong  intensive  :  Excessively,  ex- 
tremely, *  awfully  '.  Ol>s. 

1768  STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  .  1778)  II.  no  (Case  Conscience^, 

1  .  .  cannot   say  I  was  intolerably  out  of  temper  with   the 
man.    1821  Examiner  i  Apr.  205/1  Her  voice  and  eye  were 
intolerably  pleasant. 

Intolerance  (intp'lerans).  [ad.  L.  intokrantici 
impatience,  unendurableness,  f.  intoleriiiit-eni  IN- 
TOLERANT: of.  F./«^//;-(z;;^'impatiencie'(Cotgr.).] 
The  fact  or  quality  of  being  intolerant. 

1.  The  fact  or  habit  of  not  tolerating  or  enduring 
(something)  ;  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  tolerate 
or  endure  some  particular  thing  ;  incapacity  of  en- 
durance.    Const,  of. 

1765  LOWTH  Lett,  to  \\~arbiirton  62  You,  my  Lord,  is  it 
You  of  all  men  living,  that  stand  forth  to  accuse  another  of 
Intolerance  of  Opinions!  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  RrU.  India 
I.  237  In  his  intolerance  of  supposed  official  peculation,  [he] 
inflicted  severe  punishment  before  its  justice  wa^  undeniably 
c>t:iblished.  1844  DUFTON  Deafness  81  Attended  with  tin- 
nitus anrium,  and  great  intolerance  of  sound. 

2.  spec.  Absence   of  tolerance   for  difference  of 
opinion    or   practice,    esp.    in   religious   matters  ; 
denial  of  the  right  to  differ;    narrow-minded  or 
bigoted  opposition  to  dissent. 
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1790   HI-HKF  Fr.  Re-!'.  Wks.  V.  209  Nothing  was  want.-d 
but  the  power  of  carrying  the  intolerance  ul  , 
of  the  pen  into  a  persecution  v. ; 
liberty,  and  life.     1809-10  C 
any  temptation  can  pru\oke  a  \vcll-reguluh 
tolerance,  it  is  the  ^h.n.  m,  that  imili  . 

hood  are  indifferent  in  their  own  natures.  1838  I  H 
Greece  y.x\\\.  IV.  273  Intolerance,  as.  usual,  kept  \ 
superstition  and  fanaticism.  1857  }',-.  \.  jv.  171 

'1  he  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  nul  humanity,  but 
Knowledge. 

t  IntO'lerancy.  Obs.  n?;v.  [ad.  I.,  intoler- 
iintia  :  see  prec.  and  -ANCY.]  —prec. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Intoh-rancif,  impatienue.     1768  //  'ontan 
of  Honor  II.  104  Too  supercilious  an  int^l 
1798  PKNNANT  Hindoostan  I.  56  Mahometan  persecution  anil 
intolerancy. 

Intolerant  intolerant),  a.  (s/>.)  [ad.  L.  in- 
toienlnf-cm,  f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +  tolcK~int-emy  pr.  pple. 
of  tolerarc  to  bear,  endure,  TOLERATK.  Cf.  F.  in- 
toltrant  (1732  Dict.Trev.).]  Not  tolerant;  want- 
ing in  tolerance  or  toleration. 

1.  Not  having  the  habit  or  capacity  of  tolerating 
(something) ;  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  tolerate  or 
endure  (something  specified).     Const,  of. 

a  1735  ARBUTHNOT(J.),  The  powers  of  human  bodies  being 
limited  and  intolerant  of  excesses.  1864  BURTON  Scot  Abr. 

I.  v.  275  At  one  period  aristocracy  and  government  are  in- 
tolerant of  the  poor  and  of  liberty — at  another,  th»-  ; 

are  intolerant  of  rank  and  order.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy 
<y  Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  4  We  are  intolerant  of  everything  that 
is  not  simple.  1896  Spectator  31  Oct.  583/1  You  . .  hear 
physicians  say  that  this  or  that  man's  constitution  is  '  intol- 
erant '  of  this  or  that  drug,  intolerant,  say,  of  quinine  or  iron. 

2.  spec.  That  does  not  tolerate  opinions  or  prac- 
tices different  from  one's  own,  esp.    in  religious 
matters  ;  that  denies  or  refuses  to  others  the  right 
to  differ  or  dissent;   disposed  to  persecute  those 
who  differ. 

1765  LOWTH  Lett,  to  IVarbnrton  62  Why  then  am  I 
branded,  as  an  intolerant  Zealot?  1794  PALEY  E-vtd.  (1825) 

II.  250  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was  intolerant. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  167  The  House  of  Com- 
mons..showed  a  strong  disposition  to  check  the  intolerant 
loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers.     1878  MOIUKY  Crif.  Misc.  Ser.  i. 
Carlyle  200  Holding  one  or  other  of  the  rival  creeds  in  it> 
most  extreme,  exclusive  and  intolerant  form. 

B.  sl>.  An  intolerant  person. 

1765  LOWTH  Lett,  to  W'arbitrton  61  You  might  as  well 
have  concluded,  that  I  was  a  Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  as  an 
Intolerant  and  a  Persecutor.  1827  Blacks.  J /</.£•.  XXII. 
404  They  are  finished  intolerant*  and  exdosionttts.  1881 
PALGRAVF.  Vis.  Eng.  159  Rival  intolerants  each 'gainst  other 
flamed. 

Intolerantly  (inlf  Icrantlr,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  intolerant  manner  or  spirit ;  without 
tolerance. 

1765  Hist.  Eur.  In  Ann.  Reg.  4/1  The  most  intolerantly 
zealous  members  of  the  persuasions  they  respectively  belong 
to.  1874  GEO.  ELIOT  College  Brenkf.  P.  in  Jnbal%  etc.  237 
He  gave  five  puffs  Intolerantly  sceptical,  then  said  [etc.]. 
Mod.  He  spoke  vehemently  and  intolerantly. 

t  IntO'lerate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [Ix- ;t.  Cf.  L.  ;'//- 
toferare  not  to  bear,  to  take  ill  (Not&  Tiron,  .] 
trans.  Not  to  tolerate  ;  to  treat  with  intolerance. 

1767  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  251,  I  would  have  afl  in- 
toleration  intolerated  in  its  turn. 

tlntoleratingf,  a.  Obs.  [IK-S.]  =  INTOL- 
ERANT. 

1710  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  Misc.  n.  ii.  86  They 
who  . .  had  once  experienced  this  Intolerating  Spirit,  cou'il 
no  longer  tolerate  on  their  part.  1777  ROBERTSON  Hist. 
Amer.  II.  vin.  350  Many  authors  have  represented  the  in- 
tolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the 
cause  of  exterminating  the  Americans.  1839  J.  ROGERS 
Antipofiopr.  \.  ii.  67  When  we  contemplate  popery  upheld 
by  intolerating  persecution. 

Intoleration  (intpl£r*i'Jan).  rare.  [!N-  3.] 
Want  of  toleration  ;  intolerance. 

1611  FLORIO,  Insopporttin'ii,  intoleration.  1753  CHESTKRI  . 
Lett.  (1792)  IV.  34  This  noise  against  the  Jew  bill  proceeds 
from  narrow  mob-spirit  of  intoleration  in  religious.. matters. 
1861  Mi.'SGRAVE  By-roads  73  Toshockthe  mind  of  humanity 
by  similar  excesses  of  bigotry  and  merciless  intoleration. 

fl-n-toll.  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Is  adv.  12  +  TOLL.] 
A  payment  made  to  the  bailie  upon  entering  into 
possession  of  burghal  property.  Cf.  IN-TF..V.VY. 

l87a  C.  INNF.S  Sc.  Legal  Atitiq.  91  In  our  older  burcjh 
usages,  burghal  subjects  were  transferred  by  the  bailie 
taking  a  penny  for  in-toll  and  a  penny  for  out-toll. 

t  Into-llerous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  stem  of  in- 
toler-able,  etc.  4  -ous.]  Intolerable ;  insufferable. 

1594  Register  Stationers'  Ccmf.  in  N.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  1 1 1. 
3  An  excellent  newe  ballad,  declaringe  ..  the  intollerous 
pride  nowe-a-daies  used. 

Intombfe,  obs.  form  of  ENTOMB. 

Untenable  (int<m-nabT,  a.  [f.  INTONE  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  intoned  ;  in  quot.  ap- 
plied to  a  '  voiced '  or  sonant  consonant. 

1864  MAX  MULLER  Sf.  Lang.  Ser.  11.  iii.  (i8S8N 
letti-r  'sh'  as  heard  in   'sharp',  and  . .  ')'  in  the   French 
'jainais';  the  former  mute,  the  latu  ; 

II  Intonaco,  -ico  (int^nSk*,  -iku).      [It.  /';/- 
tonico,  formerly  also  inlonaco  plaster,  I.  in'. 
to  cover  with  plaster,  L.  type  *i>itnni,aif,  f.  tmiiia 
coat,  TUNIC.]    The  final  coating  of  plastti 
upon  a  wall  or  other  surface,  esp.  for  fiesco  painting. 

1806  J.  DALUUVAY  ' '  '•  •"'  I'alladi 

sohappils  malttn 


INTONATOR. 

\  U'titH.,  /  lornut  XXM, 

lUfij 

t  I'ntonate.  .  .' 

fotui.f.  in 


,-  intr.,  tothnnder,  thunder 

+  tonare  to  thunder.]     / 
to  utter  with  n  lou<l  vuice  like  thui, 
i6a«  I  )o\xr.  .'/,•,•«/.  \ 

:J'.     1739  S.  'II 

.'i  l.e  in 
Heaven 

Intonate  'i-nton.-t  .  :•.-  [f.  i,[,].  stem  of  med. 
L.  intonart  =  It.  intona,  '  ,;,-r,  {.  in-,  K. 

en    (I.v-  -)  +  tonits.  !•'.  ton  T'.M:.] 

1.  trans.  To  recite  in  a  singing  voice;  to  IXTONK. 
.'795I;  >  1796)11.  270  Savonarola  . 

111^  uitli  a  tM'inendous  voice,  the  psalm  Kxnrtat  Vms 
1858  Hi  (,11  men  77,.  (,V*.  rrag.  \Vks.  IX.  74therecita. 
lion  .\v.is  undoubtedly  much  more  suvt.-iiiu-!,  ami  intonated 
with  a  slow  and  measured  stateliness.  1864  SIK 
GRAVE  Norm,  t,  Kng.  III.  631  As  little  intelligible  to  his 
auditors,  as  if  Caedmon  .  .  were  to  intonate  his  glee  at  an 
oratorio  in  Hanover  Square. 

2.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  a  particular  tone  ; 
to  give  a  specified  or  indicated  intonation  to. 

1823  tfnii  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  18  'Thus'  is  intonated 
i  comparatively  high.  1814  Black-.u.  Mai;.  XV.  589  The 
Italian  naturally  intonates  his  language  with  greater 
violence,  and  change  of  tone  and  emphasis,  than  an  F.nglish- 
man  du<^.  1867  MACIARRFN  Harmony  i.  7  The 
and  Southern  nations..  habitually  intonate  smaller  musical 
intervals  than  semitones. 

3.  Phonetics.  To  emit  or  pronounce  with  sonant 
vibration;  to  'voice',  rare. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  iv.  66  The  /sets  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  leaves  i: 
open  for  the  free  escape  of  the  intonated  breath. 

Intonation1  (inton<T1-j3n).  [n.  of  action  from 
med.L.  intonare  to  INTONE  :  cf.  F.  intonation 
(i  4th  c.  in  Godef.  Com//.').] 

1.  In  Chur,-h  Music.  The  opening  phrase  of  a 
plain-song   melody,  preceding  the  Reciting-note, 
and  usually  sung  either  by  the  priest  alone,  or  by 
one  or  a  few  of  the  choristers  ;  the  recitation  of 
this.     In  quot.  1620  fig. 

1610  URKXT  tr.  Sarfft  Hist.  Cmnc.  Trent  (1676)  673  It 
was  replyed  that  he  might  have  suffered  others  to  make  the 
intonation,  and  not  to  have  been  the  Author  himself  of  that 
prejudice.  1696  PHILLIPS  <ed.  5),  Intonation,  the  giving  the 
Tune  or  Key  Ly  the  Chanter  to  the  rest  of  the  Quire.  1851 
HOOK  Clt.  Diet.  (1871^  309  Intonation  is,  properly  speaking. 
the  recitation  by  the  chanter  .  .  of  the  commencing  words  of  the 
psalm  or  hymn,  before  the  choir  begins.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTHO 
in  Grove  Dict.Mns.\\.i2  Some  of  the  most  important  Intona- 
tions in  general  use  are  those  proper  to  the  Gregorian 
Tones.  Ikiti.,  Handel,  in  'The  Lord  gave  the  word  ',  from 
'  The  Messiah  ',  uses  the  Intonation  of  the  First  Tone, 
transposed  a  fourth  higher,  with  wonderful  effect. 

2.  The  action  of  intoning,  or  reciting  in  a  sing- 
ing voice  :  esp.  the  musical  recitation  of  psalms, 
prayers,  etc.  in  a  liturgy,  usually  in  monotone. 

1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  <V  /".  xlviii,  The  conspirators,  .expected, 
as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by 
the  emperor  him.self.  1794  MATHIAS  1'itrs.  Lit.  (1798)  233 
Her  bolder  notes  the  willing  muse  should  swell  In  lyrick 
intonation  grave  and  deep.  1795  MASON  Ch.  Mas.  ii.  oo 
These  were  all  sung  not  merely  in  simple  intonation  or 
chaunt,  but  in  this  mode  of  figurate  discant.  1862  F.  HALL 
Hindu  Phihs.  Syst.  68  The  recitation  and  intonation  of 
hymns  of  praise  from  the  Veda. 

3.  The  utterance  or  production  (by  the  voice,  or 
an  instrument,  etc.)  of  musical  tones  :  in  reference 
to  manner  or  style,  esp.  to  exactitude  of  pitch  or 
relation  to  the  key  or  harmony. 

Fixed  intonation,  that  of  instruments,  such  as  keyboard 
instruments,  in  which  the  pitch  of  each  note  is  fixed,  not 
varial,  le  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 

1776  I'.i-RXF.v  Hist.  Mas.  1.  Pref.   14  The  Organ  ..  has 

it   no   imperfections?     Yes.     It  wants    expression   and    a 

more  perfect  intonation.     1845  E.  H.  '  104  She 

has  a  beautiful  voice  —  neither  strong  nor  weak,  but  very 

pure  and  good  in  the  intonation.     1874  SVMOXDS  .$"£.  Italy 

1898)  I.  xiv.  294  A  most  extraordinary-  soprano  .  . 

and  true  to  the  least   shade  in  intonation.     187^8  Grvrc'f 

..  I.  459  On  instruments  of  fixed  intonation  Cx  = 

Dj]  [etc.]. 

attrib.  1851  SEH.KI.  Organ  137  To  set  a  pipe  right  again 
which  has  been  bent,  .  .  use  an  intonation-iron. 

4.  Manner  of  utterance  of  the  tones  of  the  voice 
in  speaking  ;  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  accent. 

1791  NEWTE  Tmir  Kng.  ty  Scot.  201  The  people  of  Inver- 
ness  .  .  are  not  only  free  from  that  unfortunate  i 
Aberdcenshire  ..  but  speak  the  English  language  with 
greater  purity  than  they  do  in  any  other  part  in  Scotland. 
1843  I.YITOX  Last  Bar.  i.  ii,  There  was  a  marked  distmc- 
tion  in  the  intonation,  the  accent,  the  modulation  of 
voice.  1873  BLACK  I'r.  Tliule  (1874)  4  That  peculiar  and 
pleasant  intonation  that  marks  the  speech  of  the  Hcbridean 
i-ht  Kuclish  in  the  schools. 

Intona'tion    .  ~".     [n.   of  action    from 

INTONATE  r.']     A  thundering  ;  a  roaring  or  rum- 
of  thunder. 

1658  I'lilLt.irs,    Intonation,   a   thundering   or   making   a 
terrible    noi~e.      1755  in   .Luis-ox.      1855 
/,(•.(.,  Term  aj^'li  -diiced  by  the 

;l.ilus  in  the  bowels:    intonat 

Intonator  ^•nton^'tsj;.  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  in.'.  .hord  f..r  the 


INTONE. 

.mica!  intervals,  furnished  with  n  diagram 
indicating  the  d]  the  string  necessary  for 

the  production  ofthe  notes  of  the  scale  in  exact  in- 
tonation. 

1875  STAINFR  &  BARRFTT  Di\t.  Mm.  Terms t  Intonator, 
amonochoi'  a  flat  sound- 

Intone  int. -> -\\  .  :p.  Also  5-6,  9  entone  [ad. 
med.  L.  intona-re  to  intone;  in  form  entone,  prob. 
immed.  a.  OF.  entoner  ijth  c.).] 

1.  trans.  To  utter  in  musical  tones ;  to  sing, 
chant ;  spec.  To  recite  in  a  singing  voice  (esp.  a 
psalm,  prayer,  etc.  in  a  liturgy) ;  usually  to  recite 
in  monotone, 

c  1485  '-  it 3:,;"  J\     i.f'}3  Now  in.'iy  thou  entone 

a  mery  songe.  Il'id.  1620  Entone  sum  ermonye.  1513 
M.  xii,  5  }e  Musi>  now.  .Entone  [A/,  i^s  , 
intone) my  sang, and  tillendyt  me leyr.  1805  SOI'THEV  .!/</./<<. 
n.  v,  No  cfaoristen  the  funeral  dirge  intoned.  1833  Mks. 
BROWNING  Prometh,  Bd.  Poet.  Wks.  1850  I.  158  All  the 
mortal  nations  ..  Are  a  dirge  entoning.  1853  CDL.  WISK- 
MAS  Ess.  III.  84  The  canons  hastened  ..  to  the  crowded 
cathedral,  to  intone  the  usual  song  of  praise.  1868  Mir. 
M\S  St.  fatifs  i.  12  The  Clergy  began  to  intone  their 
Litany. 

b.  absol.  or  ;;//;•. 

1849  Bloc  fat:  Mug:  LXV.  681  [They]  join  in  the  most 
wonderful  responses,  in  a  set  key,  which  they  call  entoning. 
1870  DICKENS  R.  7?nW  iv,  He  has  even  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  slightly  intoning  in  his  pulpit.  1886  HI^ASI 
Childr.  Gibew  n.  x,  I  can  intone  of  course,  but  I  cannot 
sing. 

2.  To  sing  the  opening  phrase  of  a  plain-song 
melody  at  the  beginning  of  a  chant,  canticle,  etc., 
usually  as  a  solo  or  semichorus  ;  see  INTONATION  1  i . 

1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1 1.  12  /»A';//>/^, 
the  practice  of  singing  the  opening  phraseof  a  Psalm.Canticle, 
or  other  piece  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  not  m  full  chorus, 
but  as  a  solo  or  semi-chorus,  assigned  either  to  a  single 
Priest,  or  to  one,  two,  or  four  leading  Choristers.  Ibid. 
15  The  first  clause  [ofthe  Introit]  is  intoned  when  the  Cele- 
brant approaches  the  Altar,  by  one,  two,  or  four  Choristers, 
according  to  the  solemnity  of  the_Festival :  which  done,  the 
strain  is  taken  up  by  the  full  Choir. 

3.  To  utter  with  a  particular  tone  or  intonation : 
INTONATE  r.2  2. 

1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang-,  xiii.  292  A  clear,  appropriate 
and  properly  intoned  and  emphasi/ed  pronunciation,  in 
reading  aloud,  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  most  desirable 
of  social  accomplishments.  1866  KSGKL  Xat.  MHS.  ii.  27 
With  some  uncivilized  nations  the  ear  is  so  little  cultivated 
ihat  the  intervals  are  very  rudely  and  indistinctly  intoned. 

4.  intr.  To  utter  tones,  as  in  singing  or  speaking  ; 
'  to  make  a  slow  protracted  noise '  (JO. 

1728  POPI:  Dune.  n.  253  So  swells  each  wind-pipe;  Ass 
intones  to  Ass ;  Harmonic  twang  !  of  leather,  horn,  and 
brass. 

5.  Jig.  'trans.}  To  imbue  with  a  particular  tone 
of  feeling  ;  to  tone.  rare. 

1883  MAI.TJSLEV  Body  -V  U'ill  n.  iv.  156  Every  one  is 
penetrated  and  intoned,  so  to  speak,  by  the  social  atmo- 
-*phere  ofthe  particular  medium  in  which  he  lives. 

Hence  Into'ned///.  a. ;  luto'ning  vbf.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1854  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vm.  v.  361  His  was  not  ..  the 
richly-intoned  voice  swelling  the  full  harmony  of  the  choir. 
1863  OI-IDA  Held  in  Bondage  11870)  2^We  had_prayers  at 
eight,  which  he  read  in  a  style  of  intoning  peculiar  to  him- 
self. 1900  Westm.  Gaz.  13  Feb.  2/1  No  hush  of  a  church 
listening  to  some  intoning  clergyman  could  have  been 
greater. 

Into'ne,  sb.  [f.  INTONE  v.] 

1 1.  Something  intoned  ;  a  song  or  chant.    Obs. 

7/21550  in  D  unbars  Poems  (18931  324  The  potent  Prince 
. .  is,  of  angellis  with  a  sweit  intone,  Borne  of  the  most  chest 
Virgyn  Mary  brichl. 

2.  The  action  of  intoning ;  the  tone  of  voice  used 
in  intoning. 

1886  N.  SHEPPARD  Before  art  A  udience  v.  67  The  intone  is 
easier  to  speak  and  easier  to  be  heard.  But  it  is  equally 
natural  for  us  to  fall  into  the  intone  as  a  habit  without 
reference  to  the  contingency. 

Intonement  (int^-nment).  rare.  Also  en-, 
[f.  INTONE  v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  intoning ; 
intonation  ;  chanting. 

1849-53  ROCK  Ch.  nf  Fathers  IV.  xii.  137  Each  took  his 
own  side  ofthe  choir  for  the  entonement  of  the  antiphons. 
1857  Chamb,  JrnL  VIII.  48  Where  hymns  were  said  In 
musical  intonements  and  rich  chimes. 

Intoner  (int£u'nw\  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK  1.]  One 
who  intones. 

1865    Testimonial^    In    addition    to    his    other   eminent 

qualification^  he  is  musical  and  a  practised  intoner.     1890 

Pall  Mall  G.  23  Oct.  4/2  When  the  celebrated  assault  case 

between  the  in  toners  and  sayers  of  the  Litany  was  before 

the  Westminster  police-court.   1900  Daily  Chr&n.  25  June  3/3 

i  intoner  he  [Tom  StevensJ  was  more  appreciated,  anil 

,tid  to  get  the  phrase  'caterpillars  innumerable  '  into 

a  single  syllable. 

Tn-toothed,  a.  [!N  adv.  13.]  Having  the 
teeth  directed  or  growing  inward. 

18*9  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  915  A  miserable,  ^auni,  in- 
toothed,  half-penny-a-day  ghowl. 

f  IntO-piaried,  ///.  a.     Obs.    rare.      [f.   IN- - 

t-  L.  topiaria  ornamental  gardening,  topiarium 
topiary-work  t  -Ef>i.]  Ornamentally  planted  arid 
arranged. 

1592   R.  D.  1/yfntrdtcMUuhia  67  Comienymit  garden  pots 
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f    of  pure  glasse  . .  intopiaritd  boxe  the  rootes  and  stalkes  of 
j    golde  [etc.]. 

Intorsion    intpMJan).     [a.  F.  intorriw*9  ad.  I.. 

tn£0rtidn-ernt  n.  of  action  1'.  in  torque  re  -.  see  l.vroia 

z'.]     The   action   of  twisting ;    spa.  in    Bot.   the 

twisting  ofthe  stem  of  a  plant. 
1760  J.  LEE  Intrfld.  Bot.   in.  xiv.  11765)  202   [ntonlon, 

Winding,  is  the  Flexion  or  Bending  of  any  Part  of  a  Plant 
•  >ne  Side.     1794  MARTYN    Ktiusscmt's    />>.'.    \\\i. 

485  The  in  torsion  or  manner  of  bending  in  the  stem*.     1855 

in  MAYXE  Expos.  Lf.v.     1887  Syd.  Sac.  Lex,,  /;/.' 

applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  phenomenon  presented  by  certain 

plants   which   twine   around  a  support  by  means  of  their 

flexible  stalks. 
1 1 '11  tort,  sb.    Obs.      [f.  L.  intort-us  twisted  : 

see  next.]     A  pipe  or  tnbe  twisted  in  circles. 
1657  TOMLINSON  Kcuons  Disp.  678  A  Pipe,  .with  mining 

gyres  like  a  Serpent,  whence  called  an  Intort. 
flntOTt,  ppl.  a.   Obs.  rare.    [ad.  L.  intort-its, 

pa.  pple.  of  intorqitcre :    sec  next.]     Twisted  or 

thrust  in. 
ri4»o  Pailad.  on  Hitsb.  n.  344  Sette  hem  transuerse,  oon 

side  mtort  the  grounde  [»/  latns  .  .ftgatitr  in  terra}. 

Intort  (int^'Jt),  i'.  Now  ran1,  [f.  L.  ittfort-, 
ppl.  stem  of  intorqutre*  f.  ;'//-  JN-  2)  -\-torqitere  to 
twist.]  trans.  To  twist  or  curl  inwards.  Perh. 
only  in  the  pa.  pple.  Into  rted,  twisted  or  curled 
inwards;  twisted,  wreathed,  involved.  ///.  nndyfj-. 
1615  CROOK  E  Body  cf.Mnn  344  The  vessels  of  seede.  .are 
writhen  and  intorted  with  wonderful!  art,  and  implicated  or 
foulded  vp  in  many  boughts  and  circumuolutions.  1616-61 
HOI.VDAY  Persius  324  The  truth  Of  thy  rule  well  apply'd,. . 
Shew'd  me  intorted  manners.  1633'!'.  ADAMS  AU/.  2  Peter 
iii.  3  The  secrets  of  God's  providence  are  curled  and  in- 
torted, we  cannot  unfold  them.  1657  TOMLINSON  Ketwn\ 
fiisp.  503  Rowls  intorted  like  rope^.  1725  POI-F  Odyss.  in. 
555  With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold,  Which 
round  the  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roll'd.  1839  .\V:<' 
Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  32  How  tedious  then  was  the  sur- 
plusage of  awkward  and  intorted  phrases  !  1892  STI  \  i  \ 
SON  &  L.  OsBot'RNK  Wrecker  208  The  loose  topsail  .. 
swayed  and  san;,r  in  the  declining  wind,  a  raffle  of  intorted 
cordage. 

Intortell,  -tie,  var.  ENTOSTILL  7-.,  to  entwine. 

t  Intcrrtillage.  Ohs.  rare1-1,  [ad.  F.  tntor- 
tillage\  see  ENTORTTLL  and  -AO.K.]  An  involved 
intertwisting. 

1809  COLERIDGE  Let.  (Sotheby's  Catal.  1-4  Dec.  1896,  281, 
'The  Friend1  ..  is  partly  chargeable  with  ..  an  in  tort  iliac;  <: 
or  intertwisting  both  of  the  thoughts  and  sentences. 

tlntO'rtive,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  intort-. 
ppl.  stem  of  intarquere  +  -IVE.]  Of  intorted  or 
twisted  nature;  in  quot._/^. 

1560  Ror.LAN'D  Crt.  Venus  n.  063  Bandowmt  with  baill  and 
full  of  brukilnes,  With  diners  (aids  and  wordis  Intortiue. 

II  In  toto  :  see  Jx  I. at.  prep. 

tlntower,  7'-  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  en-.  [Ix-2.] 
trans.  To  confine  or  imprison  in  a  tower.  Hence 
Intowering  vbl.  sb. 

1592  WAKNER  Alb.  Eng.  vm.  xl.  11612^  195  Yeat  was  he 
taken  and  in-tow'rd,  and  lost  his  head  for  this,  a  1649 
DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Ansiv.  Object.  Wks.  (1711)  214  The 
entowering  of  Henry  the  VI.  1649  EVF.LYN  Mem.  (1857) 
III. .42  The  unexpected  surprisal  and  intowering  of  John 
Lilburne,  proclaiming  him  traitor. 

I'ii-tow:n.  Sf.  [f.  Tx  adv.  +  TOWN.]  =  INFIELD. 
Chiefly  attrib.,  as  intown  pasture1,  intown  mul- 
ture =  INSUCKK.V  mitlturt  \  intown  weed,  'a 
weed  common  in  pastures,  an  annual  weed  *  (Jam. 
1880;. 

1538  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16  tjarn.i  Ane  pleucht  ofthe  intowne 
of  Ardlayr.  i8ia  J.  HENDERSON  .  \gric.  Sn^:  Snifter/, 
vi.  62  The  milk  cows  are  fed  on  the  hi-t<m>n  pasture,  until 
the  farmer  removes  them  ..  to  distant  shenlings.  1818  S<.ui  i 
Ifrt.  Midi.  xiii.  iwit\  The  lor-k  and  gowpen,  or  small 
quantity  and  handful,  payable  in  thirLi  intown 

multure.  1820  —  Monctst.  xiii,  The  cultivators  of  each 
barony  or  regality  ..in  Scotland,  are  obliged  to  bring  their 
corn  to  be  grinded  at  the  mill  of  the  territory,  for  uhii  Ii 
they  pay  a  heavy  charge,  called  the  '  intown  multures  '. 

Into  xicable,  </.  rare.  [f.  I.,  intoxica-re  to 
INTOXICATE  + -ABLE.]  Liable  to  be  intoxicated. 

rtX734N'm[H  A'.i«;;/.  n.  iv.  §  156  (17,40)  314  The  People  not 
so  into.xiuaMe  a-,  tu  fall  in  with  tln-ir  brutal  Assistance. 

Intoxicant  (int(rksikint  -,  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  nnd. 
L.  intoxicant  cm,  pr.  pple.  of  iutoxitilrf  to  INTOXI- 
CATE: sec  -ANT.] 

A.  at//.  Intoxicating. 

1882  TRAII.L  Sterns  vi.  So  \Vritte_n.  . .  we  can  clearly  see, 
under  the  full  intoxicant  effect  which  a  bewildering  succes- 
sion of  new  sights  and  sounds  will  produce. 

B.  sl>.  An  intoxicating  substance  or  liquor. 

1863  GlasgiKu  Morn.  Jrnt.  28  Apr.,  Kight  oYIi>ck  morn- 
in-  is  early  enough  to  begin  drinking  or  sultiii^  int"\icani-. 
1874  CARTT.NTKR  Nfnt.  i'hys.  \\.  xvii.  (1879)  643  A  some- 
what similar  expcri<:m:e  from  another  intoxicant,  is  recorded 
of  himself  by  Dr.  Layrock.  18830  J.  Wn.i.s  Mod.  Persia 
316  The  habit  of  indn' 

Intoxicate    int^ksikA  ,  ///.  a.  sb.}    Also  5 

en-.  [ad.  med.L.  intoxkCit-m,  pa.  pple.  of  ;";/- 
toxicare  :  see  next.  In  Inter  use  treated  as  shortened 
form  of  intoxicati'd."] 

•\  1.  a.  Impregnated,  steeped  in,  or  smeared  with 
poison ;  rendered  poisonous ;  empoisoned.  Obs. 

1412-20  LYHG.  Chrw.  Troy  in.  x.xiv.  (MS.  Rodl.  2301 
If.  ng'a  An  arwe  The  hede  of  wiche  w1  venym  was  enoint 
Intoxycat  at  the  square  poynt.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  \  i.  clxv. 
t6o  f  lr  tuk*.'  .t  pin  ion  of  a  pliysycion  ..\\0ii.  IK-  u  us  ini»\ii  at, 
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by  meane  of  \\hich  venemous  pocion,  he  dyed  shortlye  after. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform.  \i.  34  To  <=la  with  dart  I  m 
1632  I.  L.  H'tw;ft:s  Rights  350  To  drinke  vp  the  said  drinke 
so  intoxicate.  1637  GILLESPIE  Eng.  Pop.  Ci-rtm.  Ep.  A  iv, 
Simple  ones.. doe  sucke  from  the  intoxicate  dugs  of  Con- 
formity,  the  fo^ter-milke  which  makes  them  grow  in  Error. 
t  b.  Poisoned  ;  killed  by  poison.  Obs. 

1471  RIPLEY  Cowp.  Alch.  in.  ix.  in  Ashm.  41652)  141  Bui 
no  man  shall  be  by  hyt  intoxycate,  After  the  tyme  yt  y& 
into  Medycyne  Elevate.  1480  CAXTON  £V;rfV  .Met.  xi. 
,\xii,  The  fay  re  Esperie  ..  was  |,y  a  veneirmu-.  serpente 
pricked  on  the  foot.  She  was  entoxicat  and  enpoysoned  in 
\vy-.e  that  she  felle  doun  deed.  1555  EDEN  Decades 
325  In  such  sorte  qualyfyinge  the  maliciousnesse  therof 
[poison],  that  none  shall  therby  bee  intoxicate.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Fwr-f.  (leasts  (1658)  198  It  is  also  good  against  those 
that  are  intoxicate  with  poison. 

t  C.  Of  a  disease,  etc, :  Caused  by  poison.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSFLL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  204  The  bloud  being 
dryed  and  decocted  with  marrow,  is  good  against  all  in- 
toxicate passions. 

2.  Inebriated  :   =  INTOXICATED  2. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddon's  Ans-.t:  Osor.  188  In  that  blynde 
denne  of  your  Intoxicate  braynes.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  185  His  head  was  intoxicate  with  the  strong  sauor  ofthe 
incense,,  .and  so  being  beside  himself,  wist  not  what  he  did. 
1610  UP.  HALL  ApoL  Bryivnists  ^  Drunk  and  intoxicate 
with  the  Whores  cuppe.  1845  HIRST  Com.  Mammoth,  etc. 
164  Like  one  intoxicate  with  scents. 

3.  fig.   = INTOXICATED  3. 

c  1500  MERSAR  Perrell  in  Paramours,  With  tressone  so 
intoxicait  Are  mennis  mowthis  at  all  ouris.  1531  FRITH 
Jutfym.  'l')fit y  1 1829)  247  Their  mind  is  so  intoxicate,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  they  will  note  it  with  a  black  coal. 
1671  .MILTON  /'.  R.  iv.  328  Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow 
in  himself,  Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys,  And  trifles 
for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge.  1805  WORDS  w.  Prelude 
xiii.  29  The  mind  intoxicate  With  present  objects.  1879 
J.  TODHUNTER  Alctstjs  22  Such  sun  and  air  make  me  in- 
toxicate With  a  strange  passion. 

B.  sl>.  One  who  is  intoxicated  or  inebriated. 

1760  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  II.  33  The  fair  intoxicate 
turned  round  and  cried,  '  I  am  laughed  at  !— Who  is  it  ? ' 

Intoxicate  (int^-ksikf't;,  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  intoxicate  j  f.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  toxicare  to  smear 
with  poison,  f.  toxintm  —  Gr.  rofuet'tv  poison.] 

•)•  1.  trans.  To  poison.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  592/2,  I  intoxycat,  I  poyson  with  venyme. 
1537  LATIMEK  Sertti.  bef.  (Vwrw.  9  June  an.  1536  Avh. 
Meate  I  say,  and  not  poyson.  This  dot  he  intoxicate  and 
slee  the  eater,  that  fedeth  and  nouryshcth  him.  1584  K. 
SCOT  Discov.  tt'itckcr.  in.  iii.  11886)  34  He  [the  devil] 
supplieth  their  wants  of  powders  and  roots  to  intoxicate 
withall.  1684  tr.  BoneCs  Merc.  Comfit,  vi.  206  If  one  be 
intoxicated  with  a  poisonous  Animal. 

2.  To  stupefy,  render  unconscious  or  delirious, 
to  madden  or  deprive  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
senses  or  reason,  with  a  drug  or  alcoholic  liquor ; 
to  inebriate,  make  drunk. 

1598  HAKLI-YT  /  'oy.  I.  97  It.  .goeth  downe  very  pleasantly, 
intoxicating  weake  braines.  1613  PI-RCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  830  They  intoxicate  the  fisFi  with  a  strong  sen  ted 
wood  called  Ayaw,  whereby  they  easily  take  them  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  2  (1643)  215 
It  filleth  and  intoxicateth  the  brain,  as  wine  doth.  1693 
LUTTHKJ.L  Brief  R  el.  (1857)  III.  90,  2  or  3  men  ,.  forced 
a  potion  down  his  mouth,  which  intoxicated  him.  1775 
BOSWFLL  Let.  12  Aug.,  I  run  wild  but  did  not  get  drunk. 
I  was  however  intoxicated  and  very  ill  next  day.  </  1803 
Sir  Hugh  If  Blond  \\\\.  in  Child  Jiallatts  in.  lix  B.  (18851 
47/1  He  intoxicate  the  leper-man,  With  liquors  very  swctt. 
1894  A.  ROBERTSON  .\  tiggets,  etc.  87  His  mind  and  tongue 
were  sober,  but  his  legs  were  intoxicated. 

b.  absol.  To  cause  or  produce  intoxication. 

1687  A.  LOVFXL  tr.  Thevcnofs  Trav.  \.  277  They  put 
Lime  to  it  to  make  it  intoxicate.  1746  BERKELEY  -2nd  Let. 
Tur-waterS  9  Cordials,  which  heat  and  intoxicate.  1811 
A.  T.  THOMSON  Lend.  Disp.  ti 818,1  414  When  new  it  is 
flatulent,  debilitating,  and  purgative,  and  intoxicates  sooner 
than  old  wine. 

3.  Jig.  •(•  a.  To  *  poison  * ;  to  corrupt  morally  or 
spiritually.   Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTOX  Col.  Clout  704  Suche  maner  of  sysmatykes 
And  halfe  heretykes.  .That  wolde  intoxicate, .  .That  wolde 
contaminate  . .  The  Church's  hygh  estates.  1680  BCNYAN 
Mr.  Ini'iman  Wk.s,  1767  I.  738  They  are  intoxicated  with 
the  deadly  poison  of  sin.  1860  PC  SKY  Aliii.  Pr^pli.  421  The 
woe  falls  on  all,  who  in  any  way  intoxicate  others  with 
flattering  words  or  feigned  affection,  mixing  poison  under 
things  pleasant,  to  bring  them  to  shame. 

b.  To  stupefy  or  excite  as  with  a  drug  or  alco- 
holic liquor ;  to  render  unsteady  or  delirious  in 
mind  or  feelings;  to  excite  or  exhilarate  beyond 
self-control. 

1591  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  i.  i.  663  With  gnu 
Princes,  with  their  pomp,  and  Stale,  Ambitious  Spirits  hi; 
doth  intoxicate.  1640-4  CHAS.  I  in  Rushw.  ///V.  Coll.  in. 
1.  732  So  new  a  Power  will  undoubtedly  into\i<;ite 
Persons  who  were  not  born  to  it.  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein. 
(1750)  1,241  Authority  intoxicates.  .The  Fumes  of  it  invade 
the  Brain,  And  make  Men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain,  a  1716 
SOUTH  (J.  s.v.  Stiipify].,  The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  as  really 
intoxicate  his  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fume^  of  drink  dis- 
••  and  stupify  the  brain.  1718  Freetliinker  No.  87 
f  i'i  It  too  often  happens, that  a  Man.  .is.  .intoxicated  with 
Pride  and  Self-Conceit.  1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch. 
vi.  ioo  'J  hose  smiles  ..  whu:h  int  the  moment 

i  on  whom  they  fell. 
Hence  Into -ad  eating  vbl.  sb. 

1712  ti.  Pomft's  /fist.  J)ntffs  I.  138  Imployed  chiefly 
for  intoxicating  of  I'.irds  and  Fish. 

Into'aricated,///.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -KO  '.] 

fl.   Imbued  with  poison;  poisoned.    Obs. 

1558  WARDK  tr.  A  lex  is*  Seer.  (1568)  203,  If  a  man  be  .. 
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hurte  with  anie  intoxicated  weapon,  ye  must  wryng  wel  the 
bloud  out  of  the  wounde.  1610  K.  A)  „  •);„ 

Suger  the  brims  of  their  intoxicated  Cups,  that  men  the 
more  greedily. .  may  drinke  those  vemmoiis  potions  1616 
BiiATHWAir  /./;•«  Kam  Emf.  291  By  an  intoxicated  medi- 
cine.. lie  suddenly  dyed  at  Mantua. 

2.  Stupefied  or  having  the  brain  affected  with  a 
drug  or  alcoholic  liquor;  inebriated,  drunk. 

1576  FLEMING  Panofl.  Epist.  290  Some  so  full  of  wine 
and  intoxicated  with  Bacchus  berries.  1607  E.  GKIMSTONE 
tr.  Gonlarfs  Man.  Hist.  311  Being  at  table  in  his  lodging, 
and  his  head  some-what  intoxicated,  he  spake  so  rudely  of 
the  Pope.,  that  he  was  arrested.  1802  SURR  Splendid 
Misery  III.  31  [Lying]  in  a  state  of  intoxicated  insensibility 
1860  TYXDALL  Glac.  i.  iii.  31  A  guide,  who,  though  partly 
intoxicated,  did  his  duty  well. 

3-.A'  Kxcited  or  roused  in  mind  as  if  with 
alcoholic  liquor ;  inebriated. 
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plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in  the  first  intoxication  of 


Intoxicated  with  pleasure.     1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ. 


Hence  Into  xicatedly  adv.,  in  an  intoxicated 
manner ;  like  one  who  is  intoxicated. 

1883  Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  III.  in.  viii.  46  He  rows 
slowly  on  in  a  dream,  his  eyes  intoxicatedly  watching  that 
pendent  hand. 

Into-xicating,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  intoxicates :  see  the  vb. 

1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  40  Hemlock,  which 
he  said  was  of  a  most  venomous,  somnifying,  stupifyinir, 
and  intoxicating  quality.  1643  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks. 
(1851)  196  (Dent.  xxiv.  i,  2)  Men  might  . .  live  happily  and 
healthfully,  without  the  use  of  those  intoxicating  licors. 
1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  vi.  (1804)  22  An  intoxicating 
piece  of  good  fortune.  1848  A.  Ton  Due.  102  Beware  of 
the  intoxicating  cup.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman  115 
Of  all  the  good  gifts  . .  the  love  of  woman  has  been  the 
most  delicious,  the  most  intoxicating,  and  even  the  least 
deceitful. 

Hence  Into-xloating-ly  adv. 

_  1892  Sal.  Rev.  30  July  127/1  They  will  drink  deeply, 
intoxicattngly,  of  the  Pierian  streams. 

Intoxication  (int^ksik^i-Jan).  Also  5  en-. 
[n.  of  action  f.  INTOXICATE  v. ;  cf.  F.  intoxication 
(I40S  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  sense  I.] 

1.  The   action  of  poisoning;    administration  of 
poison;    killing   by  poison;    the   state   of  being 
poisoned  ;  an  instance  of  this.   Obs.  exc.  M;t. 

1548  HALL  C/irott.,  3  Rick.  Ill  (1809)  407  Either  by., 
pensyvenes  of  hearte,  or  by  intoxicacion  of  poison  . .  within 
a  few  daies  the  Queue  departed  oute  of  this  transitorie  lyfe 
1607  TppsEi.L  Four-/.  3eastt(i6stn  103  His  bloud  ..  being 
drunk  in  Wine,  it  is  good  against  poisoned  wounds  and  ail 
intoxications.  1842  E.  P.  DAVIS  in  .I/.,/.  tSrou  I.  310 
(Cent.)It  has  been  supposed  that  only  in  the  case  of  abraded  ! 
surfaces  could  intoxication  with  solutions  [of  corrosive  subli- 
mate J  of  i  to  loop  and  i  to  2000  occur.  1896  Allhitt's 
Syst.  Meii.  I.  720  The  palsy  which  occasionally  appears  in 
or  after  enteric  fever  is.  .due  to  diphtheria  intoxication 

attrib.  1897  AllhHfl_  Syst.  Med.  II.  949  Schweinitz 
maintains  that  it  is  an  intoxication-amblyopia  similar  to 
that  caused  by  tobacco.  1898  P.  MAN-SON  Trap.  Diseases 
Introd.  14  There  is  a  class  of  intoxication  diseases  which 
depend  on  toxins  generated  by  germs  whose  habitat  is  the 
soil,  water,  or  other  external  media. 

2.  The  action  of  rendering  stupid,  insensible,  or   | 
disordered  in  intellect,  with  a  drug  or  alcoholic 
liquor ;  the  making  drunk  or  inebriated ;  the  con- 
dition of  being  so  stupefied  or  disordered. 

_  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pssud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  101  The  prevalent    ! 
intoxication  is  from  the  spirits  of  drink  dispersed  into  the 
veynes  and  arteries.     1780  BKNTHAM  Princ.  Legisl.  xiii. 
§  4  The  English  law  does   not   admit   intoxication  as   n 
ground  of  excuse.     1817  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Lift 
(1870)  II.  i.  12  He  [ColeridgeJ  had  for  some  time  relinquished 
his  English  mode  of  intoxication  by  brandy  and  water  for 
the  Turkish  fashion  of  intoxication  by  opium.    1875  IOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  34  In  Sparta  . .  any  one  found  in  a  state  of    : 
intoxication  is  severely  punished. 
b.  Intoxicating  quality,  rare, 

1674  tr  Martinieris  Voy.  N.  Countries  32  A  certain  grain 
which  gives  it  [strong  water]  the  same  strength  and  intoxica-    , 
lion  as  ours. 

C.  concr.  An  intoxicating  draught,  rare. 

1799  E.  KING  Munitn.  Antiqua  I.  Pref.  19  Proudly  quaff- 
ing a  vile  intoxication  from  the  excavated  .skull  of  his    ' 
enemy. 

3-  fig-  fa-  The  '  poisoning'  of  the  moral  or  mental 
faculties  ;  a  cause  or  occasion  of  this.  Obs, 

1494  FABVAN  Ckron.  vil.  551  The..insypient  drynkyth  the 
swete  and^delycious  wordis  vnauysydly,  and  perceyuyth  not 
entoxycacion  whiche  they  ben  myngyd  or  myxte  with. 
1605  BACON  Aifr.  Learn.  \\.  xxv.  $  15  Whatsoever  know- 
ledge reason  cannot  at  all  worke  upon  and  conuert,  is  a 
meere  intoxication  and  indangereth  a  dissolution  of  the 
minde  and  understanding.  1660  Eng.  Monarchy  freest 
Sttite  in  U'orld  I-L  Being  extricated  and  quitted  from  the 
poysonous  intoxications  of  some  very  viperous  Spirits.  17*8 
MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  5  1  hey  are  prejudiced,  even  to 
intoxication,  against  the  whole  world  bi  - 

b.  The  action  or  power  of  exhilarating  or  highly 
exciting  the  mind ;  elation  or  excitement  beyond 
the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

1712  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  351  F  15  That  secret  Intoxication 

of  Pleasure.      1752   YOUNG    Brottiers   n.   i.    17    He's   ever 

warbling  nonsense  in  her  ear  With  all  the  intoxication  of 

success.    1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  104  This 

VOL.  V. 


intoxication  of  a  great  thought. 

Intoxicative  (intfksike'tiv),  a.  rare.  [I.  as 
INTOXICATE  v.  -t-  -IVE.] 

1.  Tending  to  intoxicate  ;  f  poisonous;  inebriat- 
ing- 

1632  I.  L.  WfmeuRigUt 3y>  A  certaine  drinke.. mixed 
and  compounded  with  powders  and  imoxicatiue  spices 
v&l  London  Art  v/Cookery  n(>  Malt  is  a  wholesome  nu- 
tritious gram  . .  but  by  no  means  intoxicative,  except  used 
m  very  large  quantities. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  intoxication. 
1896  Allimtfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  879  The  sterile  products  of 

choleraic  cultures  administered  to  a  guinea-pig  will  cause 
distinct  intoxicative  symptoms. 

IntO'xicator.  rare,  [agent-n.  from  INTOXI- 
CATE.] One  who  intoxicates ;  f  a  poisoner. 

1744  LEWIS  Paocke  242  That  most  impious  intoxicator.who 
had  imbibed  the  poison  of  perfidiousness.     1830  , 
Mag.  I.  209  Our  friend  the  Intoxicator  is  an  Irishman. 

Intra-  (intra),  prefix,  repr.  L.  intra  '  on  the 
inside,  within  ',  used  in  numerous  recent  formations, 
chiefly  adjectival.  This  use  of  infra-  does  not 
occur  in  classical  L.,  and  only  a  few  examples 
appear  in  late  and  med.L.  But  it  is  largely  used 
in  modem  times,  esp.  in  biological  terms,  where 
it  is  often  naturally  opposed  to  EXTRA-.  It  is  some- 
times confused  with  INTER-. 

1.  In  adjectives  (properly,  and  most  frequently, 
of  Latin  origin)  in  which  it  stands  in  prepositional 
relation  to  the  sb.  implied  in  the  second  element. 

lutra-abdo  uiinal,  situated  or  occurring  within 
the  abdomen.    Intra-acinons  (-cc'sinas),  occurring 
within  an  acinus  or  racemose  gland.   Intra-alve  o- 
lar,  occurring  within  the  alveoli  or  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.   Intra-arte-rial.,  occurring  within  an  artery. 
Intrabranchial  (-brce-rjkial),  situated  within  the 
branchiie  or  gills.     Intrabronchial  (-br^'rjkial), 
occurring  within  the  bronchi.     Intralra-ccal  [L. 
bitcca  cheek],  situated  within  or  on  the  inside  of 
the  cheek.     Intracali'cnlar,  situated  within  the 
calicle  of  a  polyp.     Iiitracano-nical,  relating  to 
what  is  included  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.    Intra- 
ca-psnlar,  situated  or  occurring  within  a  capsule, 
or  within  the  capsular  ligament  of  a  joint.    Intra- 
ca-rdiac,  -ca-rdial  [Gr.  xapSla  heart],  situated  or 
occurring  within  the  heart  ( =  ENDOCAKDIAL  a). 
Intraca-rpellary  Bot.,  situated  within  a  carpel ; 
also  (erran.)  between  or  among  carpels  ^properly 
intercarpellary).  Intracartilaginous  (-oe'd^inas), 
situated  or  occurring  within  the  substance  of  carti- 
lage.   Intraca'vital,  occurring  within  the  cavities, 
e.g.  of  the  stem  of  a  plant.     Intrace'llnlar  Bio!., 
situated  or  occurring  within  the  substance  of  a  cell 
(as  digestion  in  Protozoa) ;  hence  Xntrace'llnlarly 
adv.    Intracephalic  (-s/iVlik)  [Gr.  /rt^aAr)  head], 
situated  or  occurring  within  the  head.    Intrace  re- 
bral,  situated  or  occurring  within  the  cerebrum  or 
brain  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1887).     Intracloacal  (-klo,- 
<7'  kal),  situated  within  the  cloaca.    Intraceeloiuic 
(-szVmik),  situated  within  the  ccclome.     Intra- 
contine'ntal,  situated  within,  or  in  the  interior  of, 
a  continent.     Intracorpo'real,  situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  body.     Intracorpu  scular,  occur- 
ring within  corpuscles  (e.g.  those  of  the  blood). 
Intraco'smical,  existing  within   the   cosmos  or 
universe.     Intracystic  (-si'stik),  occurring  within 
a  cyst.     Intradivi'sional,  done  within  a  division. 
Xntra-ecclesia'stical,  existing  or  occurring  within 
a  church.     Intra-epithe  lial,  situated  within  the 
substance  of  the  epithelium.    Intrag-y  ral  (-d.33i->-- 
ral),  situated  within  a  gyrus  or  convolution  of  the 
brain.     Intrahepa  tic  [Gr.  ijrrap  liver],  situated 
or   occurring  within  the   substance  of  the   liver. 
Intra-impe-rial,  carried  on  within  the  (British) 
Empire.      Intrala  niellar,    situated    within    the 
lamellae,  e.g.  of  the  'gills'  of  a  fungus.     Intra- 
laryngeal   (-lari-ndj/al),    situated    or   performed 
within  the  larynx  ;  hence  Intralary  ngeally  adv. 
Intralig-ame-ntous,    occurring   within   the   sub- 
stance  of  a   ligament.      Intralo'cnlar,  situated 
within  the  loculi  or  chambers  of  some  structure. 
Intralo'gical,  within   the   boundaries   of  logic. 
Intramandi  bular,  situated  within  the  mandible. 
Intrama'rginal,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
margin,    e.g.   of  a   leaf.      Intrama  trical    Hot., 
situated  or  growing  within  a  matrix,  as  a  parasitic 
plant ;  hence  Intrama  trically  adv.     Intrame  - 
dullary  [see  MEDULLA],  situated  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'].      Intrame'inbranous, 
'  within   the   substance   of  a   membrane,   or   en- 
closed   by   membrane*    (SyJ.    Soc.   Lex.}.      In- 


INTRA-. 

trunenlngeal  (-rmm-nd.$/al),  situated  or  occur- 

rmg  withi 

Intraniercn  rial,  -ian   Ailrcn..   situatul    v. 

Intrametropo-litai 

ated  within  the  metropolitan    I  Intra- 

mo-ntan*,  situated   within  a   i  Intra- 

muscular, situated   or   taking  place  within   the 

•-•  of  a  muscle.      Intrara-sal, 
occurring  within  the  nose.     Intrann -clear,  situ- 
ated  within  the  nucleus   of  a  cell.     Intra-OTol 
[I  ....      mouth],    situated    within    the    mouth. 
Intra-o-rbital,  situated    or   occurring  will 
orbit   of  the  eye.      Intra-o'sseons  [L.   as.  oss- 
bone],  situated  within  the  substance  of  a  bone  • 
also    Intra-osteal   [Gr.    lariov    bone],   in    same 
sense.     Intra-o-val  [L.  ,T-,,,W  (.gg]>  tal;i         ,ace 
within   the   egg.      Intra-ova'rian,  contained   or 
remaining    in    the    ovary.      Intraparace'ntral, 
situated  within  the  paracentral  convolution  ol  the 
brain.     Intraparasi'tic,  existing  in  the  si; I 
of  a  parasitic  organism.    Intraparo  chial,  existing 
or  occurring  within  a  parish.  Intrape'lvic,  situated 
or  occurring  within  the  pelvis.     Intraperica'r- 
diac,  -al,  situated  within  the  pericardium.     In- 
traperitone-al,   situated  or  taking  place  within 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ;    hence  Intraperl- 
tone-allya</z/.     Intraphiloso'phic,  that  is  within 
the   limits   of  philosophy.       Intrapla'ntar    [L. 
flanta  sole  of  the  foot],  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.     Intraplen'ral,  situated 
within  the  pleural  cavity.     Intrapolar,  situated 
within,  i.e.  between,  the  poles,  e.g.  of  a  galvanic 
battery  (more  properly  IMEUPOLAK  .     Intrapro- 
topla  smic,  situated  or  occurring  within  the  sub- 
stance  of    protoplasm.       Intrapn  Lmonary    [L. 
pulmon-es  lungs],  situated  or  taking  place  within 
the    lungs.      Intrare'ctal,    situated    within    the 
rectum.     Intrare-tinal,  situated  within  the  sub- 
stance  of   the   retina.      Intrase'mital,   situated 
within  a  semita  of  an  echinoderm.     Intrase'rons, 
existing  or  taking  plate  within  the  serum  of  the 
blood.     Intraspi'nal,  situated  or  occurring  within 
the  spinal  column  or  spinal  cord.     Intrastro  mal, 
situated  within  the  stroma  or  connective  tissue  of 
an  organ  or  structure.     Intrata'rsal,  situated  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus.     Intraterrito'rial, 
situated  or  contained  within  a  territory.     Intra- 
thexal,  contained  or  enclosed  in  the  theca  (e.g. 
of  a  polyp).     Intrathora'cic,  situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the  thorax.     Iiitratra  cheal.  within 
the  tiachea  or  windpipe.     Xntratn'bal,  Xntratn'- 
bular,  contained   or  occurring  within  a  tube  or 
tubule,  esp.  of  the  animal  body.  Xntra-nmbi'lical, 
situatedwithintheumbilicus.  Xntra-n-rban[L.;«7.> 
city],  carried  on  within  a  city.     Intra-ure'thral, 
situated  within  the  urethra.     Intravaffi  nal,  situ- 
ated within  the  vagina.     Intrava'lvular,  situated 
within  or  between  valves  (more  properly  interval- 
1'ttlar  .     Intrave'sical  [L.  vls'ica  bladder],  situ- 
ated or  occurring  within  the  urinary  bladder  or  the 
gall-bladaer.     Intravite'lline  [L.  vilcllus  }'olk], 
occurring  within  the  yolk  of  an  egg.     Intraxylary 
(-zsi-lari)  Bot.,  situated  within  the  xylem  or  «  oody 
tissue,  as  the  soft  bast  in  the  L'ombre: 

1887  Syd.  Soc.  Ltx.,  "Intra-atdominal.  1897  Alltutt's 
Syst.  Aled.  111.  975  The  ca:eum  in  an  adult  may  be  in  any 
of  its  successive  intra-abdominal  positions.  1879  T.  BRYANT 
Pract.  Surg.  II.  245  The  *intra-acinous  collections  of  them 
correspond  to  the  structure  of  medullary  cancer.  1873  T. 
H.  t'iKi  I:N  Intrcd.  /VM.1/.  (ed.  21  307  Cases  in  which  the 
pulmonary  consolidation  is  mair.ly  due  to  a  catarrhal  *intra- 
alveolar  growth.  i897.-//.  ~"'^ns 

..  of  *intra-arterial  tension.     1878  BELL  Gegent'avr  s  ( 
Anat.  321  1'he  water  is  streaming,  .into  the  branchial  plates 
or  the  *inti abranchial   cavity.      1898  Allbutt's  -S>j/.  Mfd. 
V.  31  Cases  of  "inlrabronchial  hajmorrhage.     1899  Ri 
HARRIS  in  Cfntcmp.  Rci'.  Dec.  810  We  will  leave  on  one 
side  such  cases  as  are  *intra-canonical.     1879  -l 
Hasp.  Rep.  IX.  324  Of  the  8  cases  of  fracture  of  the  (c> 

,  six  occurred  in  females,  and  were  'intracapsubr. 
1887  St.i.  SiK.  l.f.t.,  'Itttrncaniiac.  1897  Alibittt's  \ist. 
Mid.  IV.  389  It  [the  first  heart-sound]  i  and 

not  muscular.     1876   tr.  U'a^ner's  Gen.  /'a.v/,V.  led.  6   160 
The   'iiilra-cardial    nerve-centres.     1874  R.  BKO\\S  Man. 
•  iry,  among  or  interior  to  the 
carpels.     1887  Syd.  Sec.  £r.i.,  * ItUrtKarttfagnunu.     1897 

.  III.  119  So  far  the  description  i 
to  intra-cartilaginous  ossification.      1876  tr.  H  agner's  < 

.  cllular.       1883     -S.    WAINUHIGHI 

Sophisms  vii.    109  Ail  enclosed   nucleus  with  surroct 
intracellular  matrix  or  matter.  1887  Anifr.Xnturalis!  XXI. 
419  Brought  into  harmony  with   the  phenomena  of  intm- 
cellular  digestion.    iBSt  E.  R.  LANKLSTFH  in  Jt> 

:.  122  In  many  Oelentera  ihe  "inlra-cellularly  i!: 
tive  cells  are  limited  in  number  and  position.      1896 
butt's  S\sl.  Med.   \.  519  Although 
charged  untu.  led,  and  act  extracellu- 

cellularly.    1888  I'.  I 

muscular  bands.  1898  P.  M  .    cty 

or  species  of  the  *intra-corporeal  plasmodium  has  its  special 
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and    more   or  less  definite  life-span  of  twenty-four  hours. 
1897  Allbntfx  Syst.  Mfd.   II.  7--4  The   'intrfrcorpu 
\e  the  name  plasn;, 

1865  GXOTE  Plato  I.  i.  5-3  He  did  not  proclaim  his  Nous  to 
.    ::.t-cosiuical  . .  instinct.    1878  T.  UKVAST  l'ra<  t. 
I    101    An   *inirj-c\&tic  growth  may  project  from  it 
as  a  fungus.     1873  Daily  .\nt>s  11  Aug.,   'Intrridivisional 
sham  fights  are  more  interesting  and  instructive  thn:; 
in  which  on-.  ..nother.      1840 

,1  of  a  man,  from  his  natural 

or  ex::  ; .-  in  fallen  Adam,  loan  acquired  or 

in  Christ,  the  M^ond  Adam.    1861 

UERESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Catktdr.  \<±th  C.  252  We  all  know  that 
intramural  and  intra -ecclesiastical  interment  is  now  illegal. 
1881  yrnl,  Microsc.  Sc,  Jan.  108  [This]  may  be  spoken  of 
'intraepithclial  vesicle.  1887  Sv'{.  ,$V.  Lt\r.t  *Intra- 
iupatl,.  1897  Al!:-u!t's  Syst.  MtJ.  IV.  28  The  imrahepatic 
bile-ducts.  Hid.  82  Increased  viscidity  of  bile,  consequent 
on  imrahepatic  catarrh.  1896  Current  Hist.  (U.  S.f  \"I.  916 
'Intra  Imperial  Communication.  1871  Conns/?/*.  Throat 
107  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  \ocal  cords  and  other  "intra- 
^al  structuies.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  .)/«•</.  IV.  828, 
8216  [cases]  had  been  operated  on  *intra-laryngeally.  1900 
Brit.  Med.  Jml,  No.  2'_'40.  261  A  specimen  of  *intraliga- 
mentous  myoma  removed  by  coeliotomy.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  133  i  The  "intia-locular  matter  is  in  itself  soft. 
1833  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.  11852)  152  Syllogism  and 
erunymeme  being  distinguished  as  two  *mtralogical  forms 
of  argumentation.  1846  WORCESTER  cites  LOUDON  for  */*• 
tramarginaL  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sacks'  Bot,  361 
The  suri  ..  are  placed  on  an  intramarginal  anastomosing 
bend  of  the  veins,  and  covered  with  a  cup-shaped  indicium. 
1884  BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Fkaner.  383  Those  parts 


meningeal  haemorrhage.  1878  NEWCOMB  Fop.  Astron.  in. 
iii.  286  The  supposed  'ultra-Mercurial  planets.  1898  //  'tsttn. 
2f)  Sept  0/3  [He]  says:  'The  East  London  Company 
give  a  constant  supply  to  the  whole  of  their  *intra-Metro- 
politan  and  all  their  extra-Metropolitan  area,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  small  portion  near  Buckhurst  Hill.  1864 
Reader  5  Mar.  302  A  deep,  precipitous,  *intramontane 
chasm,  forming  the  basin  of  a  profound  lake — viz.,  the 
'Dead  Sea'.  1874  BARKER  tr.  Frey's  Histol.  §  183 
'Intramuscular.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surf.  I.  500  The 
intramuscular  veins  are  sometimes  affected  without  the 
subcutaneous.  1886  .1/,-J.  Nezul  21  Aug.  213  (Heading! 
Neurotic  asthma  and  other  neurotic  maladies  in  their  rela- 
tions to  'intranasal  disease.  1897  A  Mutt's  Syst.  .Med.  IV. 
684  Cases  of  intra-nasal  lupus.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
'Intranuclear  network,  a  delicate  system  of  protoplasmic 
fibres  traversing  the  nucleus  of  cells.  1880  yrnl.  Linn.  Soc. 
XV.  106  Inner  Tip.  .rising  into  a  tooth  on  the  first  *intraoral 
thread.  i%&-jSyd.  Soc.  Lex.flntra-orbital  aneurystn,  aneur- 
ysm  occurring  within  the  orbit,  and  therefore  affecting  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  61/1  Oleaginous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  *intra- 
osseous  tissue.  1898  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surf.  IX. 
295  What  appeared  to  be  a  very  large  "intra-osteaf  carti- 
laginous tumour.  1897  Allbult's  Syst.  Med.  II.  1035  The 
embryo  though  visible,  has  not  quite  completed  its  "intra- 
• levelopment.  1898  P.  MANSO.V  Trop.  Dis.  iii.  74  The 
identity  of  the  'intra-parasitic  pigment  and  that  found  in 
the  tissues.  1858  Lit.  Churchman  IV.  257/1  The  best 
methods  of  what  we  may  call  *intra-parochial  organiza- 
tion. 1887  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  "Intrafetvic.  1893  A.  S. 
ECCLES  Sciatica  5  The  probability  of  intrapelvic  pressure 
being  the  predisposing,  if  not  the  exciting,  cause  of  the 
>LJa:ic  pain.  1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Kef.  IX.  405  "Intra- 
pericardiac  aneurism  of  the  aorla.  1875  HAVUEN  Dis.  Heart 
9  The  *intra-pericardial  portions  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
aorta,  and  superior  vena  cava.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
ip  The  viscera  have  ..  been  distinguished  ..  by  the  names 
•intra-peritoneal  and  extra-peritoneal.  1881  ERICHSEN  in 
Times  4  Aug.  ii  '5  The  operative  treatment  of  intraperito- 
nceal  tumours.  1897  Allbutts  Sys'.  Med.  II.  ?00  When 
inoculated  'intraperitoneally  into  guinea-pigs,  it  causes, 
in  from_ii  to  20  days,  a  paresis  of  the  hind  limbs.  1878 


380  If  the  opening  be  . .  free,  air  passes  out  of  the  pleural 
sac  as   well    as   into   it,  and    there   may  be   *intrapleural 
tension.      1878   Rep.  Sir.ithsomaii   Inst.   365  With  a  very 
strong   polarizing  current    the   whole   *intra-polar   portion 
f  the  nerve  is  put  into  a  state  of  anelectrotonus.      1887 
oc.  Lex.,   Intrapolar  region,  Pfluger's  term  for  the 
part  of  an  electrotonic  nerve  through  which   an  exciting 
.    being  that  between   the    poles  of  the 
battery.     .898    Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.    V.   65    Instances   of 
ustamed  "intra-pulmonary  pressure.    1893  A.  S.  ECCLES  Sci- 
at,,  a  56  Cases  in  which  Mntra-rectal  electrization  is  adopted. 
1835-6    I  ODD  iy.:l.  Anat.   I.  59/1   The   *i:itra-serous  seba- 
ceous fat      1896  All6,,tfs  Syst.  Med.  I.  244  Dru^s  may  be 
roduced  ..  by  Intraserous  Injection.     1840  G.  V.   ELLIS 
Anat.    158    The    'imra-spinal    \eins    are    very  numerous 
1847  9  Toon  tyj.  Anat.   IV.   118/2  All    growths   possess 
nnea»..*mtrutromsj  substances     1887 
Bourai  in  Q.  yrnl.  if/erase.  Sc.  Aug.  31   In  the  'in- 
*"""  '""•  Polyp  the  endodenn  cells  are  entirely 

XHlverted  into  a  parei.chymatous  tissue.     1863  H.  W.  FUL- 


I837  i:hin  a   lube,  as  the 

ir  the  Fallopian  tube.    ittJtAlftu/ftStrt  Med 

.lions  of  acute 

1858  Tin.-im.HL-M  Urine  245  The  presence  in  the 

i'l   casts   indicates  a   chronic 

e  of  the  kidneys.      ,881  WATSON  in  7ml.  Lin.  Soc. 

furrow.     ,88t, 

more  and   mor,  ,    ,;ntr^ 

.   'lutra-ure- 
.     1898  .1.  H  IX      6a   H<! 

June  with  an   intra-urethr'al   ulcer.     1857 
i/i  57  The  neck. .in  its  -int" 

'.,  '/Ktr<K-ah,ul:ir,  placed 
mllun  valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of  many  crucifers.     1887 
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Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  "Intravesical.  1897  Alltutt's  Syst.  Med. 
l\ .  438  It  [a  stone  in  the  ureter]  may  be  arrested  by  the 
narrow  intravesical  portion. 

2.  Prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  adjj.,  with  the  sense 
'  Situnted,  occurring,  carried  on,  etc.  within  .  .  . ' ; 
as  ittfra-statient.     (Cf.  ANTI-  4,  I.NTKK-  5. 

1888 1'all  Mall  G.  9  May  4/1  Better  mechanical  appliances 
for  coupling  and  uncoupling  waggons,  improved  methods  of 
working  intra-slation  traffic. 

3.  Prefixed,   in  adverbial   relation,  to  nouns   of 
action,  as  in  intra-susception,  the  action  of  taking 
into  its  own  substance    cf.  intussusception'). 

1666  J.  SMITH  Old^Age  160  Parts  of  the  Body,  .nourished 
by  the  intra-susception  of  enlivened  aliment. 

Intra-abdominal  to  Intracephalic :  see 
above  in  IXTBA-  fref. 

t  Intra'cer.  Ots.  rare.  [f.  IN-  1  +  TRACER, 
after  L.  investigator.]  One  who  searches  into  any- 
thing. 

1431-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  359  Alured  a  jiffer  of  almes 
. .  the  intracer  [investigator}  of  artes  not  knowen. 

Intracerebral :  see  ly.m\-pref. 

Intraclitellian  (-klite-lian),  a.  (rf.)  Zool. 
[f.  mod.L.  fntroflitellidni,  f.  intra  within  +  CLI- 
TEI.LUM.J  Belonging  to  that  division  of  Earth- 
worms in  which  the  male  genital  apertures  are 
situated  within  the  clitellum  or  thickened  band, 
b.  as  sb.  An  earthworm  of  this  division. 

1888  F.  E.  BEDDARD  in  Eiuycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  683/2  Perrier 
divided  earthworms  into  three  groups : — (i)  Freclitellians. . ; 
(2)  Intraclitellians  ..  where  the  male  pores  are  within  the 
clitellum  ;  and  (3*  Postclitellians. 

So  Intraclitelline  (-klite'lsin)  a.,  situated  within 
the  clitellum. 

Intracloacal,  -continental,  -cosmlcal,  etc. : 
see  IXTRA-  pref. 

Intracranial  (-kr^-nial),  a.  [f.  IJJTRA-  i  + 
cranium  skull :  cf.  cranial.'}  Situated  or  occurring 
within  the  cranium  or  skull. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  509/1  A  sensation  is  excited, 
provided  the  intracranial  portion  of  it  [the  brain]  be  in  a 
normal  state.  1878  A.  HAMILTON  Xc>-'.  Dis.  35  The  other 
arises  from  some  intracranial  cause. 

Intractability  (intra::ktabi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITV.J  The  quality  of  being  intractable;  iii- 
tractableness  :  a.  of  persons  or  animals. 

1579  FESTON  Guicciard.  i.  (1599)  17  Virginio,  to  whose  in- 
traciabihtie  and  obstinacie,  he  referred  the  chief  occasion  of 
all  these  disorders.  1816  J.  SCOTT  I'is.  Paris  (ed.  5)  p.  xix, 
It  is  not  to  be  regretted  . .  that  something  of  intractability 
should  manifest  itself.  1890 '  L.  FALCONER  '  Mile.  Ixe  i.  (1891) 
33  The  incapacity  of  the  teachers  or  the  intractability  of  the 
pupils. 

b.  Of  things. 

1738  WARBURTON  Dhi.  Legal,  n.  App.,  Wks.  1811  II.  219 
The  greater  portions  of  the  physical  system  may,  from  the 
intractability  of  Matter,  be  subject  to  some  inconsiderable 
irregularities.  1828  W.  SEWELL  O.rf.  Price  £ss.  5  Barren- 
ness and  intractability  of  soil.  1879  .S/.  George's  Ili'sp. 
Rep.  IX.  588  His  observation  as  to  the  intractability  of 
advanced  laryngeal  phthisis. 

Intractable  (intne-ktab'l),  a.  (s6.)  [ad.  L. 
inlractabil-is,  f.  in-  (Is-  3)  +  tractabilis  TRACTABLE: 
cf.  F.  intractable  ^ijth  c.).]  Not  tractable. 

1.  Of  persons  and  animals :  Not  to  be  guided ; 
not  manageable  or  docile ;  uncontrollable  ;  refrac- 
tor)', stubborn. 

.  '545  JOVE  Ext.  Dan.  i.  14  b,   Preseruing  the  good  and 
mste  a  lyue,  and  the  intractable  and  incurable  to  suppress* 


marriage.      1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  r,  ix.  (1796)  III.  149 
They  . .  found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than 


before.     1817  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  117  The  Dshik- 
3r  Wild  Mule,  .is  a  timid  animal,  yet  indocile  and 
ble.     1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  i.  I.  84  He  con- 
voked a  second  Parliament,  and  found  it  more  intractable 


ketaei,  or 
intractable. 


than  the  first.     1878  DOWUEN  S.'ttdies  Lit.  162  Lesson  after 
lesson  of  experience  was  wasted  upon  his  intractable  will. 

2.  Of  things  :  Not  to  be  manipulated,  wrought, 
or  brought  into  any  desired  condition  ;  not  easily 
treated  or  dealt  with  ;  resisting  treatment  or  effort. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts  (1658)  152  The  teeth  of  those 
elephants,  .are  so  smooth  and  hard  as  they  seem  intractable. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysltft  Trav.  (1760)  I.  148  Its  iron  is  so  hard 
and  intractable  in  the  fire,  that,  without  some  other  iron 
ore,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  a  fusion.  1774  WAR-ION  Hist. 
J:iif.  Pot-try  I.  i.  2  A  language  extremely  barbarous,  irre- 
gular and  intractable.  1861  TUI.LOCH  Kng.  I'nrit.  i.  73 
Lands.. of  a  boggy,  intractable  character.  1899  ARNOLD 
\\  IIITE  Modem  Jew  ii.  37  She  acquired  the  disease  in  a 
peculiarly  intractable  form. 

B.  sb.  An  unmanageable  person. 

1549  LATIMKR  yrd  Serm.  ttf.  l:.diu.  I'l  (Arb.)  77  There 
shall  be  mtractabiles,  that  wil  whympe  and  whine.  1883 
Spectator  i  Sept.,  If  they  refuse,  opinion  will  punish  them 
as  Intractable:;. 

Hence  Intra-ctableness,  the  quality  of  being 
intractable;  intractability.  Intractably  adv.,  in 
an  intractable  manner. 

1664  H.  MOKE  Myst.  Iniq.  242  The  hailing  of  the  Horse 

.   and  his  contumacy  and  intractableness.     1801  PALLY  .\at. 

iBiq   50  To  expose  some  intractaLleness  and 

imperfection  in  the  materials.      1824  LANDOR  I'nag.Cotf!: 

•-46  I.  23  When  the  leading 

"/    SS*  .  to     .  hamstrung.     1860  MILL  Ktpr.  Go-jt.  11865) 
21,  i  ihe  impediments  opposed  to  the  most  salutary  public 


INTRAMURAL. 

1  improvements  by  the  ignorance,  the  indifference,  the  intrant- 
,  ableness  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  a  people. 

t  Intra'Cted,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  intract-us, 
intrahlre  to  drag  along  +  -ED' ;  the  sense  is  con- 
formed to  I.v  adv.~\  Drawn  in  ;  retracted  inwards. 

1584  HUDSON  Dn  Bartas  judith  in.  229  Fostred  on  that 
burning  sand,  With  hot  intracted  tongue,  and  sonken  een. 

Intractile    intix-ktil,  -ail),  a.  rare.     [I.v-3.] 

fl.  Not  tractile;  incapable  of  being  drawn  out 
in  length  ;  not  ductile.  Obs. 

1616  KACON  Sy:--a  §§  839-40  The  Consistences  of  Bodies  are 
very  diuers. .  Flexible,  Inflexible  ;  Tractile,  or  to  be  drawnc 
forth  in  length,  Intraclile;  Porous,  Solid. 

2.    - -  IMRACT.IBLE  a.  i. 

1880  Daily  ,\',-i's  iS  Oct.  3/1  Poor  intractile  clays,  wrought 
by  tillage  excessive  in  its  cost  ,-ind  hazardous  in  its  return 

t  Intra-ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  IN-  3  +  L. 
tract-,  ppl.  stem  of  trahfrc  to  draw  +  -IVE.  Cf. 
attractive]  =  INTHACTABLE  a. 

1623  COCKERAM  II,  Stubborne,  Intractiue. 

Intracystic,  etc. :  see  ism-frtf. 

tlntra-de.  Obs.  [a.  F.  it-trade  (Rabelais, 
1 6th  c.),  ad.  Sp.  intiada  :  see  next  and  -ADE.]  = 
INTEADO  2. 

1656  HEVLIN  Sun:  France  182  His  intrade  about  6000 
crowns  a  year. 

I  Ilitra'do.  Obs.  [ad.  Sp.  entrada  entiy  =  late 
I.,  inttdta  entry  (Du  Cange),  f.  L.  intrare  to  enter : 
see  ENTRADA  and  -ADO  2.] 

1.  A  formal  entry. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Intrado  m  Entrado,  an  income  or 
yeerly  revenue;  also  an  entrance.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
7V.ii'.  (1677)  98  With  great  Pomp  he  made  his  Intrado  into 
Agra.  1716  Gentl.  Instructed  ed.  6)  i.  117  Now  my  Lady 
makes  her  Intrado,  and  begins  the  great  Work  of  the  Day. 

2.  Income ;  revenue. 

1640  H.  PARKER  Case  S>:ip  Money  16  His  ordinary  private 
rights,  and  intradoes.  1651-61  HEYI.IN  Cosincgr.  in.  11673) 
38*2  ']  he  Intrado  of  the  Crown  must  needs  amount  con- 
stantly to  a  Million  and  a  half  yearly  if  it  were  not  more 
1672  W.  I.E  BRITAIXE  Interest  Eng.  Dutch  War  18  Their 
Intrado  would  never  support  their  ordinary  charges. 

3.  An  entering  upon  (any  business). 

1654  H.  L'EsTRANGE  Chat.  1 11655)  122  The  earl  finding 
the  intrado  of  his  negotiation  like  to  come  to  nothing  . . 
returned  home. 

Intrados  (inW-dps).  Arch.  [a.  F.  intrados, 
i.  L.  ititni  within  +  F.  Jos  the  back.]  The  lower 
or  interior  curve  of  an  arch ;  esp.  the  lower  curve 
of  the  vonssoirs  or  stones  which  immediately  form 
the  arch.  Cf.  EXTRADOS. 

1772  C.  HL-TTON  firii/fes  iii,  The  relations  between  their 
intrados  and  extrados.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build. 
283  Design  of  a  bridge  in  which  the  intrados  is  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  ArJiit.  II.  141  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  our  arches  to  be  of  moderate  depth  fiom 
extrados,  or  outer  line,  to  intrados,  or  inner  line. 

Intra-ecclesiastical.  etc. :  see  I.v 


Intrafoliaceous  (-is  li^'Jss),  a.  £ot.  [f. 
INTKA-  i  +  L.  folium  leaf :  see  FOLIACEOUS.]  Situ- 
ated on  the  inner  side  of  a  leaf. 

1760  J.  \.f.E /n.'rat/.  Bo!,  m.xvi.  1765)210  Stipulz..  lutra- 
fuhaceous,  on  the  Inside  of  the  Leaves,  in  Ficus  and  Morus. 
1870  BLNTLI  Y  Hot.  171  If  such  stipules  cohere,  .so  as  to  f^nn 
a  sheath  which  encircles  the  stem  above  the  leaf,  they  form 
what  is  termed  an  ochrea  or  intrafoliaceous  stipule. 

Intragyral,  -hepatic,  ttc.  :  see  IXTRA-  pref. 
flntraict,  -trait,  obs.  ff.  ENTREAT  v.,  to  treat. 

1588  A.  KING  tr.  Canisius'  CaltJi.  184  It  war  ane  lang 
thing  to  intiaict  now  sewerallie  of  thir  gifts. 

Intrail.e,  intral,  intrel,  obs.  ff.  ENTRAIL. 

Intra-imperial,  -lameUar,  -laryugeal, 
-ligamentous,  etc. :  see  INTRA-  pref. 

Intralobnlar  (intralp-biz/laa),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
INI RA-  i  +  LOBULE  ;  cf.  lofrular,]  Situated  or  oc- 
curring within  the  lobes  of  an  organ  or  structure. 
Intralobnlar  bile-vessels,  the  biliary  capillaries. 

1839  47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  172  2  The  intralobular 
vc'ns  pour  their  current  into  the  sublobular  veins.  1881 
MIVAKT  Cat  ibSTbe  blood. . collects  in  the  commencements 
of  the  hepatic  vein,  which  are  called  intralobular  veins. 
1887  X}il.  Soc.  Lijr.,  Intralobular  I  ile-ve&sels. 

Intrulocular,  -mandibular,  -medullary, 
-mercurial,  etc.  :  see  IMKA-/;-^". 

Intramolecular  (-m01e-ku?;aj',  a.  [IXTRA- 
i.]  Situated,  existing,  or  occuning  within  a  mole- 
cule or  the  molecules  of  a  body  or  substance. 

1884  A.  DA  s  i  ELL  Princ.  Physics  xiii.  333  Intramolecular  %vork 
[is]  done  within  each  several  molecule  (in  the]  production  of 
intramolecular  vibrations.    iSSsGoouALE  J'liys.  Hot.  (1892) 
371  The  chemical  processes  which  cause  the  production 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  absence  of  free  o.\' 

uped  by  Pfliiger  under  the  term  intramolecular 
respiration.  1893  BALL  Story  of  Sun  261  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  intra-molecular  oscillations  aie  effected. 

In  tramontane,  etc.  :  see  INTRA-  fref. 

Intramundane  (,-m»-ntV'n\  a.    [t.  INTHA-  i 

+  L.  minid-iis  world  :  cf.  mundane]  Situated  or 
existing  within  the  world  (i.e.  this  woild.  or  the 
material  or  created  world). 

1839  I:AUI:V  /-'fstut  xxxiii.  (1853!  542  Like  a  b..lt  "f 
thuneiei  Jor^ed  in  btrummdana  .ur.  1894  'liink^r  \  I. 
348  The  inti.n:,  e  of  the  uncnated  world. 

Intramural  mtr4miu«T41),  a.  [f.  L\TRA-  i 
+  L.  mfir-tis  wall :  cf.  mural,  also  in  same  sense, 
late  L.  intramurSttus.] 


INTRANEOUS. 

1.  Situated,  existing,  or   performed   within   the    ' 

walls  of  a  city  or  building. 
1846  (IROTE  (h-t-cce  ii.  ii.  II.  343  That  expansion  of  the    ! 

,md  political  feelings  to  which  protected  intra-mural 
residence    and    increased    numbers    gave    birth.        1868  M.     , 

i  Jan.  Org,  v.  316  If  any  proof  could  convince 
the  advocates  of  intramural  residence  of  the  futility  of 
'college  discipline'.  1881  M,i,»t.  Mag.  Feb.  299  The 
practice  of  intramural  interment  which  made  the  family 
hearth  almost  literally  a  tombstone. 

2.  Anat.,  Patk.t  and  BioL  Situated  within  the 
substance  of  the  wall  of  a  hollow  organ,  or  of  a  cell. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Ref>.  IX.  455  An  intramural 
fibroid  discovered;  ergot  administered.  1884  BOWFR  & 
SCOTT  DC'  Rary's  P hatter.  206  Since  the  intra-mural  glands. 
.  .when  regarded  purely  histologically,  are  merely  a  special 
case  of  schizogenetic  secretory  cavities  in  the  epidermis. 

Intramuscular,  -nasal  :  see  INTUA- /*-<?/! 
Intrance,  obs.  form  of  ENTRANCE. 
Intra'neous,  a.    rare.     [f.  late  L.  intrdneus 

that  is  within,  inner  (Cassiodorus)  :  tf.  extraneous.] 
That  is  within  ;  internal. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glosso&r.,  Intratteous,  ..  that  is  within,  in-     ' 
w.tul.     1864  A.  LKIGHTON  Myst.  Leg.  Edinburgh  (1886186     ' 
Money,  commonly  said  to  be  extraneous,  is  often  so  far  in 
its  influences  intraneous,  that  it  changes  the  feelings  and 
motives. 

Intranq.uillity(intr;erjkwi-litii.  [Ix-3.]  Lack 
of  tranquillity  ;  inquietude;  restlessness. 

1689-90  TEMPLE  Ess.t  Health  <V  Long  Life  Wks.  1731  I. 
282  To  relieve  that  Intranquillity  whicn  attends  most 
Diseases.  1710  Ace.  Last  Distemper  Tom  Whigg\.  3  He 
lived  not  far  from  Westminster  Abbey,  within  hearing  of  the 
choir,  which  perhaps  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  his  In- 
tranquillity. 

Intranscalency  (intninric^'I&ni).    [f.  next : 

see  -ENCY.J     Inipei  viousness  to  heat. 

1864  E.  FRANKLAND  in  P kilos.  Mag.  Ser.  iv.  XXVII.  334 
This  extraordinary  intranscalency  of  aqueous  vapour  to  rays 
issuing  from  water  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  Tyndall. 

Intranscaleut  (intransk^'-lent),  a.  [f.  IN-* 
+  TRANSCALENT  ;  after  transparent]  Impervious 
to  heat. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  TURNER.  1861  E.  FRANKLAND  in 
frnl.  Ckem.  Soc.  XIV.  113  Water  is  intranscalent  to  rays 
of  obscure  heat. 

Intraiisferable  (intra'nsf6rab'I,  intransf$T- 
ab'l),  a,  [lx-  3.]  Not  transferable ;  incapable  of 
being  transferred. 

1853  Miss  SHEPPARD  Ch.  Anckester  viii.  (1875)  32  The 
power  they  possess — innate,  unalienable,  in  transferable — of 
suffering  all  they  feel.  1865  Pall  .Mall  G.  24  Nov.  10 
Selection  of  hymns  with  intransferable  tunes  for  Church 
use.  a  1898  J.  CAIRO  Fundamental  Ideas  Christianity 
(1899)11.  xv.  151  The  moral  acts  ofeachinvolvinga  personal 
responsibility  intransferable  to  the  other. 

Intransferrible  inticmsfsTib'l),  a.  [f.  IN- 3 
+  TRANSFERRIBLE  :  cf.  inferrible.'}  =prec. 

1873  H.  ROGERS  Orif?.  Bible  viii.  (1878)  267  Its  chief  excel* 
lences  are  in  that  case  intransferrible. 

Intransfo'rmable,  ^.  [Is*-  3.]  Not  trans- 
formable ;  incapable  of  transformation. 

1887  J.  SULLY  in  Mind  Jan.  118  The  transformable  gives 
place  to  the  intransformable. 

Intransfivsible,  a.  rare.  Also -able.  [I\-3.] 
That  cannot  be  transfused. 

1804  ANNA  SEWARD  Mem.  Darwin  209  The  perhaps  in- 
transfusable  felicities  of  verbal  expression. 

ItttranSgreSSlble  intransgre -sib'l).fl.  [lN-3.] 
That  cannot  or  may  not  be  transgressed. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1049  That  Fatall  destinie 
is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  intransgressible  and  inevit- 
able. 1837  Chamb.  Jrnl.  22  July  206  It  was  the  well-nigh 
intransgressible  law  of  the  amphitheatre. 

t  Itttra*nsitale,«.  Obs*  rare— °.  [ad.lateL.sW- 

transibilis  impassable,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  *transil>ilis, 
f.  translre  to  pass  away.]  That  cannot  be  passed 
over.  Hence  t  Intra'nsibly  adv.,  impassably. 

1654  VILVAIN  Theorem.  Theol.  ii.  63  The  term  of  life  is 
intransibly  fixd. 

t  Intra-nsient,  a.  Obs.  [!N-  3.]  Not  passing 
over ;  nut  passing  to  another  by  succession. 

1650  R.  HOLLINGWORTH  Exerc.  Usurped  Powers  2  The 
peoples  constitution  of  their  Governors  may.  .be  individuall, 
or  intransient,  as  in  those  Kingdomes,  or  States  which  are 
called  ..  Elective.  1657-83  EVKI.YN  Hist.  Relig.  (1850)  I. 
221  His  (God's) . .  essential  properties  . .  are  intransient  and 
incommunicable.  1717  KILLINBECK  Strut.  \.  93  This  man, 
because  he  continueth  for  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
anapaftarov  '  lepoiovi'iji' ,  an  intransient,  an  indefeasible 
Priesthood. 

Intransigence  (intra'nsidgens).  [f.  as  next: 
see  -BNCJS.]  —next. 

i88a  Sfif.  Rev.  19  Aug.  255/2  Such  tyranny  ..  was  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  stubborn  intransigence  of  the  Italian 
revolutionists. 

Intransigency  (intra'nsid.^finsi).  [f.  next : 
see  -ENCY.J  The  quality  of  being  intransigent; 
uncompromising  hostility ;  irreconcilability. 

1890  BP.  STUBBS  Primary  Charge  49  The  intransigency 
of  the  one  party  forced  the  conservatism  of  the  other  into 
an  attitude  of  inflexible  resistance. 

Intransigent  (intra-nsid^enO,  a.  and  sb.  Also 
-eant.  [a.  F.  intransigeant  (fntranzi^ahi  in 
Littre  Supply  from  Sp.  los  intransigcntes>  applied 
to  the  party  of  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  in  1873-74  to  the  extreme  Republicans 
in  Spain ;  f.  L.  in-  ^N-  3)  +  transigent-em,  pr.  pple. 
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of  transigtre  to  come  to  an  understanding,  f.  trans 
across  +  agfre  to  act.     Also  used  in  K  spelling.] 

A.  adj.  That  refuses  to  come  to  terms  or  make 
any  compromise   i^in   politics; ;    uncompromising, 
irreconcilable. 

a.  1883  GvardfaH  18  Apr.  554^2  He  saw  the  moderate 
portion  of  the  Republican  party  submerged  i<y  the  advancing 
tide  nf  intransigeant  radicalism.  1893  .\u:i<vi  \  \ .  Y.)6  July 
6/i  Richter  and  his  friends,  .have  alwny?,  been  as  intran- 
sigeant as  Liebknecht  and  his  a-^  i  i.-,i< :•-..  1899  Daily  AVtw 
5  July  8/3  The  President  is  as  intransigeant  as  ever  on  the 
franchise  question. 

&.  1881  Dui/y  Xni's  23  Dec.  5/5  The  intransigent  attitude 
of  the  Judges  [who  opposed  altering  the  system  of  judicial 
vacations].  1894  Speaker  14  July  44/2  Christian  XVI.  is  a 
king  of  intransigent  principles,  a  king  with  a  faith  in  his 
providential  minion  ;  zealous,  rigid,  narrow. 

B.  s/>.   Aii  irreconcilable   ;in   politics)  ;    an   un- 
compromising Republican. 

1879  M.  PATTISON  Milton  \\.  122  The  party  of  anti- 
Oliverian  republicans,  the  Intransigentes,  became  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  Government.  1883  \qt/t  Cffit. 
Sept.  539  It  is  quite  right  to  have  an  eye  over  the  Intran- 
stgeants  and  the  Royalists.  1899^'.  AVt'.  Oct.  514  Certain 
of  the  Intransigents,  .are  averse  to  a  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  the  Papal  See. 

Hence  Intra  nsigentism,  the  principles  of  in- 
transigents. Intransigent  1st,  an  intransigent. 

1882  Goi-nw.  SMITH  in  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XX.  757  Com- 
munism, intransigentism,  and  nihilism  are  not  well  repre- 
sented in  scientific  reunions.  1893  —  ESS>  2  Satanism 
manifests  itself  in  different  countries  under  various  forms 
and  names,  sucli  as  Nihilism,  Intransigentism,  Petrolean 
Communism.  1898  Daily  Ne-ivs  ii  Mar.  5/3  1  he  only  real 
enemy  the  Progressive  cause  has  to  fear  is  a  spirit  of  intole- 
rance and  intransigentism  within  its  own  ranks. 

Intransitable  ^intra  nsitab'l),  a.  rare.  ff.  IN- 3 
+  TRANSIT  +  -ABLE.]  Unavailable  for  transit. 

1889  Times  24  Dec.  5/2  Its  lands  are  tropical,  .and  there 
is  a  gigantic,  often  intransitable,  river  system. 

Intransitive  (intrcrnsitiv;,  a.  (sb.}  [ad.  L. 
intransitnnts  not  passing  over  (Priscian),  f.  in- 
(!N-  '•*)  +  trans-ire  to  pass  over.  Cf.  F.  intransitif^\ 

1.  Gram.   Of  verbs  and  their  construction  :  Ex- 
pressing action  which  does   not   pass  over  to   an 
object ;  not  taking  a  direct  object.     (See  TRANSI- 
TIVE, NEUTER.) 

1611  BRINSLEY  Lud.  Lit.  129  This  Verbe  Sinn  es,  is  a  Verbe 
Substantiue  intransitiue,  not  a  transitiue  ;  and  therefore  u  ill 
haue  such  case  after  it  as  it  hath  before  it.  (11638  MKIJK 
Apost.  Latter  Times  \\.  i.  Wks.  1,1672)  111.675  The  syntax  of 
the  words  in  the  Greek  is  uncapable  of  such  an  intransitive 
construction.  1711  J.  GREENWOOD  Eng.  Grant.  15^  Those 
verbs  whose  action  does  not  pass  on  any  other  Tiling,  are 
called  Intransitive.  1861  MASON  Eng.  Gram.  §  177  Many 
verbs  which  denote  actions  are  used  sometimes  as  transitive, 
sometimes  as  intransitive  verbs. 

b.  as  sb.  An  intransitive  verb. 

1824  L.  MURRAY  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  108  Verbs  neuter 
may  properly  be  denominated  intransitives^  because  the 
effect  is  confined  within  the  subject,  and  does  not  pass  over 
to  any  object :  as,  '  1  sit,  he  lives,  they  sleep '. 

2.  That  does  not  pass  on  to  another  person,  or 
beyond  certain  limits  (specified  or  implied \  rare. 

a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  #{  Mon.  (1642)  129  So  is  that 
Righteousnesse  indefatible  [?  indefectible],  and  intransitive 
to  any  other  State,  1664  JER.  TAYLOR  Dissuas.  Popery  n. 
U.  vi.  (R.),  And  then  it  is  for  the  image  sake,  and  so  far  is 
intransitive ;  but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is 
transitive,  and  passes  further.  1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist. 
vii.  §  13.  1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  29  The  mysticism 
of  St.  Bernard,  .the  intransitive  mysticism  of  the  cloister. 

Hence  Intransitively,  in  an  intransitive  manner. 

a  1638  MKDE  Apost.  Latter  Times  n.  i.  Wks.  (16721  in. 
675  It  is  usually  translated  intransitively,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  expressed  in  the  former  verse.  E0)6  jKAMKfl 
Fidn.  Christ  32  Saith  Eckard,  the  divine  properties  are 
communicated  to  the  humanity,  not  transitively,  but  intran- 
sitively. 1761  LOWTH  Eng.  Gram.  (1838)  49  note.  The  dif- 
ference between  Verbs  absolutely  neuter  and  intransitively 
active  is  not  always  clear.  1884  New  Eng.  Diet.  Introd.  19. 

In  transitu  :  see  IN  Lat.  prep. 

Intranslatable  (intransUTf-tab'l\  a.  [!N"-:!-] 
That  cannot  be  translated ;  untranslatable. 

1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  in.  v.  §  8  war?..  The  intranslat- 
able  Words  of  divers  Languages.     1860  AULER  J-annd's 
Prw.  Poetry  xviii.  420  A  number  of  pieces  intranslauble.. 
on  account  of  their  unbounded  licentiousness. 

Intransmissible  (intronsmi*sIb*l)»A  [Ix-3.] 

Not  transmissible ;  that  cannot  be  transmitted. 

1656  JEANES  Fuln.  Christ  48  An  intransmissible  Priest- 
hood, which  passeth  not  from  one  unto  another.  1837 
LOCKHART  Scott  Ixiv,  The  greatly  higher  but  intransmis- 
Mble  rank  of  a  Privy-Councillor.  ? 

Intransmutable  ,i"transmi/7'tab  1),^.  PK-».J 
Not  transmutable  ;  that  cannot  be  transmuted  into 
something  else;  unchangeable.  Hence  Intrans- 
mntabi'lity,  unchangeableness. 

1691  RAY  Creation  i.  (1692)  89  Some  of  the  most  learn'd 
and  experienc'd  Chymists  do  affirm  Quick-silver  to  be  m- 
transmutable.     169*  —  Dissol.  World  in.  v.  (1732*  387  This 
Fixedness  and  Intransmutability  of  Principlw  secures  the 
Universe  from  Dissolution.     1794  SULLIVAN    l'it-«  -V.i-'.  I. 
139  Were  colour  in  the  atoms  themselves,  says   Lucretius, 
it  would  be  as  intransmutable  as  they  ;irt;. 

t  Intransna  table,  a.  Obs.    [ad.  med.L,  *«- 

transnatabilis,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  transNatfi-rf  to  swim 
across ;  cf.  natabilis,  f.  natart  to  swim.]  That  can- 
not be  swum  across. 

ci45o  tr.  De  ImitatioM  HI.  xv.  830  weight  unmeasur- 
able,  o  see  inlransnatable. 
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Intransparent   btanMj  [I-      ] 

Not  tinnsparent  ;   incapablr  •  ' 

1842     1  it.     Hist.      Mil: 

appeared 

Intrant  AC.    See 

|  nl.  1,.  in'  .  of 

intr.iri-  tn  I'titcr.] 

A.  rf.  1.  One  who  enters  :  a.  One  who  comes 
in.  as  into  a  room  ;  an  incomer  (r," 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Kelt?.  I  hal 

curious  Painter  ;  who  having  drawn  an  excellent  face 
thereafter  dash    it   afresh    upon    the    M  . 
intranl.    a  1834  Cm  F.KII.GE  '.,'!./;,. 
sure  garden,  in  win.  .(  presented  i 

sytntoiuin  port.?  . .  walk  at  large. 

b.  ( )ne  who  enters  a  college  or  institution,  or  an 
association  or  body. 

1560  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  n  Itie 

:.e  shall  linve  for  his  stipend  -  .int 

and   Suppost  of  the   University.     1831    Sin   W.   HAV  . 
Discuss.  (18^21  427  The  '  Excerpta  Slalutorum'  which  the 
intrant  receives  at  matriculation.     1859   M  -(  I. 

87  The  school  in  which  the  intrant  nad  been  previously 
educated  is  specified.     1879  GI.ADSIONI-:  (<l<'nni>it;s  VII.  202 
The  door  was  barred  against  intrant*,  and  there  was  00 
quently  no  succession  to  maintain  the  school. 

c.  One  who  enters  into  holy  orders. 

1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  11842)  19  Some,  .did  afterwards 
compel!   Ministers  and  intrants  i  ;»  the  vcrie 

C'litiair  Conclusions.  1730  MWnnc  Corr.  (1843)  111.466 
\\  e  have  much  reason  to  pray  earnestly  for  intrants  to  the 
ministry.  1761-1  Hi  ME  Hist.  England  liii.  1 1806)  I\ 
A  new  oath  was  arbitrarily  imposed  on  intrants,  by  which 
they  swore  to  observe  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  submit  to 
the  liturgy  and  canons. 

d.  One  who  makes  legal  entry;  one  who  enlers 
into  the  possession  of  land,  etc. 

1593  .Si.  Ails  Jas.  l'I  (1814)  III.  623/2  Quhilk  pen  i 
wes  disponit..to  the  said  williame  f'-r  all  the  d.i>is  "t  tii> 
lyflyme  be  provisiolin  furth  of  |>e  coui; 
sent  of  the  intrant.     1880  Mt  IRIIKAI*   t'ifiun  : 
is  Mich  a  gift  valid  if  introduced  between  two  in-tin  ' 
and  both  tiie  heirs  enter  ;  but  it  •-  .to  the  old 

rule,  if  the  sole  intrant  was  the  heir  I, 

t  2.   formerly,  in  the  University  ot  St.  Audi' 
a  student  chosen  by  each  nation  for  the  election  of 
the  Hector.  Obs. 

1806  FORSVTH  tieaiitics  Sent.  IV.  92  Each  nation  [of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews]  chooses  an  intrant,  aim  ll<< 
intrants  name  the  rector.     1819  T.  M'CmE  Mtlrille  I.  iv. 
213   These   elected   annually  four  intrants  or  electors   by 
whom  the  rector  was  chosen. 

B.  adj.   Entering  ;  that  enters. 

1828  \\'FBSTKR,  Intrant^  entering,  penetrating. 

Intranuclear:  see  IBTBA- pref. 

Intra-ocular  (intraifkiwlai  ,  a.  [f.  IXTRA-  i 
+  L.  fc itl-us  eye:  cf.  ocular.]  Situated  or  occur- 
ring within  the 'eyeball.  (Inquot.  1826  erron.  used 

for  iNTEROCl'LAK.) 

1826  KlRliv  &  SP.  Entomtil.   IV.    31;  Stimm(iti\..\ 
ocular. .when  placed  in  the  space  between  the  eyes.     1871 
DAKWIN  Emotions  vi.   160  During  violent  expiration  the 
inlra-ocular.  .vessels  of  the  eye  are  all  at; 
1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Rtp.  IX.  492  The  usefulness  of  the 
left  eye  was  irreparably  destroyed  by  iiiiia"M:lar  liamior- 
rh»gi . 

Intra-oral,  -osseous,  -oval,  -ovarian,  etc.  : 
see  INTBA-  pref. 

f  Intra-p,  sb.  Oh.  [f.  intrap,  ENTK.U'  ?•.]  An 
act  of  entrapping;  a  stratagem. 

155°  ^  •  I-VNNK  tr.  Carton's  Cron.  113  Hellisarins.  enclos- 
yng  in  Witlichus  by  an  intrap,  toke  him. 
Intrap,  obs.  form  ot  KNTIIAP  v. 
Intraparietal  (i:ntraparai-ftal),«.    [f.lxiKA-  i 
+  L.  pariet-em  partition-wall  :  cf.  parietal.] 

1.  '  Situated  or  happening  within  walls  or  within 
an  inclosnre;  shut  out  from  public  view'. 

1882  in  ANNANDALE  Itnperial  Diet.  Suppl. 

2.  Anal.  '  Situated  in  the  substance  of  the  walls 
of  an  organ  '  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  . 

188711.  HtUtmam's  Anat.  Of  set:  11.97  Limited  i 
riorly  by  the  intra-parietal  fissure. 

Intraparochial,  -pelvic,  -peritoneal,  etc. : 
set  lNTHA-/rt/. 
Intrapetalous  (intripetilai),  a.   [ 

+  latel-./vW-«w  I'KT.II.  ,  -or.s:  cf.  afetalous,  etc.] 

1.  Zoo!.  Situated  within,  or  at  tl 
the  petaloid  ambulacra  of  an  echino 

1877  lli'\,.i.v  A::at.  111-.:  Anil: 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  pet 

termed  peti;  cle  the  inner  lei n.i- 

nations  of  their  ambulacra,  intrai'd. 

2.  Hot.  Sitmted  within,  or  on  the  inner  ltd 

the  petals  of  a  I1" 
1887  Sy.f.  Siv.  Lex.,  Inlrnfrttilous,  within  the  | 

Intrapetiolar  '      ['• 

INTBA-  i  t  I'ITI-I.K:  el'./.  .  :!1>">, 

or  on  the  inner  side  of,  the  peti"'  talk  ; 

applied  a.   to  an  axillary  bnd  formed  immediately 

under  the  base  of  the  petiole  and  surrounded  by  it 

until  the  le  :  b.  to 

a  stipule,  or  pair  of  conll  ''en  the 

and   the  axis.      Also  Intrape  tiolary  .J. 

,.  A/an.  />V.-  '"). 

"1864   \VKUSTIK.   1  Htrnpttivlar.     1875   IUv 

Saclis  Bat.  562  In  woody  plants  the  axillary  huds.  .are  not 

unfrequently  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  b; 
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leaf-stalk  thai  they  are  not  visible  until  the  leaf  has  fallen 
off,  ;ii  in  .  .  Platanus,  &c.,  and  are  then  called  Intrapetiolar 

upuitt 

Intraphilosophic,  -plantar,  -pleural, 
-polar,  -protoplasmic,  -pulmonary,  -rec- 
tal, -retinal:  see  INTUA-//Y/. 

Intrarious  intrC-^-riss),  a.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  iti- 
trari-us  (f.  infra  within  +  -ari-iis,  -AKV;  +  -OUS. 
.See  quot.) 

1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Ititmrius,  applied  by  L.  C. 
R:  ti.tnl  to  the  embryo,  when  it  is  contained  in  the  albu- 

f  Intraru-pt,  a.  Obs.  [var.  of  INTERRCPT,  with 
confusion  of  prefixes  :  c£  It.  intraromptre  to  inter- 
rupt ;Florio,  1611).]  =  INTEHKUPTEI>. 

c  1440  rartonppt  5600  Hit  shall  be  intrarupt  for  me. 

lutraseptal  intrase-ptal).  a.  [t.  I.NTKA-I  + 
L.  sept-urn  partition  +  -AL.]  Situated  within  a 
septum  or  partition  ;  said  esp.  of  the  chambers  en- 
closed by  each  pair  of  mesenteries  in  Anthozoa. 

1888  ROLLHSTON  &  JACKSON  Anitn.  Life  725  When  the 
mesenteries  [in  Antfwzoa\  are  paired,  the  two  members  of 
every  pair  inclose  a  space  which  is  known  as  intra-septal, 
the  spaces  between  adjacent  pairs  being  termed  inter-septal. 

Intraaerous,    -spinal,    -station,  etc.  :    see 


t  Intra-ste,  v.  O!>s.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  trust,  TKUST.] 
trans.  To  trust  in.  (Perh.  to  be  read  as  two  words.) 

£1460  Ttrwncley  Myst.  xxv.  182.  I  byd  the  noght  abaste, 
hot  boldly  make  you  bowne,  With  toyles  that  ye  intraste, 
And  dyng  that  dastard  downe. 

Intrastitial  ;  intrasti-jal),  a.  Phys.  [From  in- 
terstitial with  intentional  change  of  prefix.]  Oc- 
curring within  the  ultimate  microscopical  cells  or 
fibres  which  compose  an  organ. 

1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Introd.  Patliol.  (ed.  a)  55  These  two 
processes  .  .  go  hand  in  hand  together,  the  interstitial  in- 
filtration inducing  the  intrastitial  degeneration. 

Intrastromal,  -susception,  -tarsal,  etc.  : 
see  I  NTBA-  pref. 

t  I'ntrat.    Obs.    [a.  L.  ititrat  '(he)  enters', 
3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  in/rare  to  enter.    Cf.  exit.] 
An  entrance  of  a  character  upon  the  stage. 

a  1652  J.  SMITH  Set.  Disc.  vi.  300  Exits  and  intrats  upon 
this  prophetical  stage  being  made  .  .  in  an  invisible  manner. 

t  I'ntrate.  Obs.  [var.  of  ENTRATE  :  cf.  It. 
entrata  income,  and  IKTRADO.]  Income,  revenue. 

1538  STARKKY  Englnnd\\.  ii.  186  To  make  a  rekenyng  and 
count,  .of  al  hys  intrate,  rentys,  and  reuenewys. 

Intratelluric  -tel'Qa-rik),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Is- 
TRA-  I  +  L.  tellus,  tellur-em  earth  (cf.  telluric}. 

Anglicized  immediately  from  Ger.  intratellurisch,  Rosen- 
busch  Mikrosk.  Physiogr.  Mineral,  (ed.  2)  II.  8.] 

Occurring,  taking  place,  or  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth;  hypogene;  intratelluric  period,  a 
period  or  stage  of  crystallization,  etc.,  passed  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

1889  .Vaturc  17  Jan.  273/2  After  their  slow  development 
in  the  magma  during  an  intra-telluric  period. 

Intraterritorial,  -thecal,  -thoracic,  -tra- 
cheal,  etc.  :  see  INTKA-  pref. 
Intratropical  (-trp-pikal),  a.      [IXTBA-  i.] 

Situated  or  occurring  within  the  tropics  ;   =  INTER- 
TROPICAL,  TROPICAL. 

1811  Eitin.  Rev.  XIX.  184  The  Cerealiaare  not  cultivated 
in  the  intra-tropica!  part  of  Mexico.  1880  Nature  I  Jan. 
210/1  During  extensive  intra-tropical  rains. 

Intratubal,  -umbilical  :  see  IKTRA-  pref. 

Intraunce,  obs.  form  of  ENTRANCE  sb. 

Intra-urban,  -urethral  :  see  INTKA-  pref. 

Intra-uterine  (intraiy«-terin,  -sin\  a.  [f. 
INTRA-  I  +  L.  utenis  :  cf.  uterine]  Situated, 
occurring,  or  passed  within  the  uterus  or  womb  ; 
relating  to  this  stage  of  an  animal's  life. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  69/2  In  the  early  periods  of 
intra-uterine  life.  i86a  H.  SPENCER  First  Print,  n.  xii.  §03 
(1875)  279  An  intra-uterine  biography  beginning  with  him 
as  a  microscopic  germ. 

Intravaginal,  -valvular  :  see  INTBA-  pref. 

Intravasation  (intrevitf'-fen).   Path.     [f. 

INTRA-  ,  after  EXTRAVASATION.]     The  entrance  into 

vessels  of  matters  formed  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

1674  C.  GOODALL  Coll.  Pkysic.  I'M.  (1676)  82  What  is 

said  of  extravasation  and  intravasation  in  deaths  approaches. 

1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..,  IntravasatioH,  the  entrance  of  pus  or 

other  morbid   product  into  a  blood-vessel  or  a  lymphatic 

h  an  aperture  made  in  it  by  an  abscess  or  an  ulcer. 
IntravaSCUlar  ^varski/Hai),  a.  Anat.  and 
Path.  [f.  INTRA-  i  +  L.  vascul-tim  vessel  :  cf.  vas- 
cular.'] Situated  or  occurring  within  a  vessel  of 
an  animal  or  plant,  esp.  within  a  blood-vessel. 
(In  quot.  i  $76  npp.  erron.  for  IXTKKVASCTLAB.) 

1876  tr.  H'xfncrs  <;<•,;.  mthnl.  154  The  spleen,  liver,  and 

marrow  of  bones  contained  cinnabar  in  the   intravascular 

••  same  lime  and  in  equal  degrees.     1887 

iilar  il.ittint;.  tile  production  of 

•i'1-dot  within  th»  bi 

Intravenous  nai),  «.    [f.  INTRA-  i  + 

\..  veil  -a   vim  :    cf.  venous.     Cf.   F.  intraveinciix 
(LUtrd  .SV////.  .]     KxUting  or  taking  place  within 
a  vein  or  the  v<  i 
1847-5  Touo  Cycl.  A  tuit.  IV.  102/1  Intia-venous  Formations 
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are  produced  by  evolution  of  absorbed  elements-^    1876 
HARLKY  .l/ii.'.   31  cd.  (ed.  6)  no   Intravenous  injections  of 
ammonia  have  also  been  suggested.     1898  P.  MANSON 
DisetLsfs  viii.  167  They  t!  •  d  a  horse  by  intra- 

venous injections  of  living  virulent  cultures. 

Ik-nee  Intrave  nonsly  adi\ 

1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mt-if.  II.  821  When  the  venom  is  in- 
tnvcBOUsly  introduced  there  is  an  extraordinary'  and  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  white  cells. 

Intraventricular  (-ventrrkWlsu),  a.  Anat. 
[f.  INTRA-  I  +  L.  ventricul-us,  -urn  VENTRICLE  ; 
cf.  ventricular.]  Situated  or  contained  within  a 
ventricle  of  the  brain  or  heart. 

i88z  i'of.  Sci.  .Monthly  XXII.  173  The  intraventricular 
portion  of  the  left  corpus  striatuin.  1887  Syii.  .S<v.  Lex., 
Intravcntricitlar  Jlititt,  the  fluid  contained  within  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  or  heart. 

Intraversable  (inbwvaoibl),  a.     [Is-  3.] 

That  cannot  be  traversed  or  crossed. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  442  It  is  then  shut  up  as 
a  sea-port  by  intraversable  gulfs  of  ice. 

f  Intra-verse,  v.  06s.  [1  i.  IN-  2  +  TRAVERSE 
v.]  trans.  1  To  cross,  intersperse. 

1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Glass  Pref.  (1664)  15  That  I  should 
intraverse,  and  interlard  my  speeches  with  lively  conceits. 

Intraye-rtebrate,  a.   Zool.   rare-",    [ad. 
mod.L.    iniraverttbratw,   used    by   Geoffrey  St.   ! 
Hilaire  as  below :  see  INTRA-  and  VERTEBRATE.]    ' 
Having  an  internal  bony  skeleton ;   =  VERTEBRATE. 
Also  Intrave'rtebrated  a. 

1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Itttrcwertcbratus,  applied  by 
GeotTrey  St.  Hilaire,  who  restores  to  a  similar  type  of  or- 
ganization the  articulated  and  the  vertebrated  animals,  to 
those  having  their  osseous  covering  within  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  in  which  it  is  exterior  :  intravertebrated. 
1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Intravertebrate. 

Intravesical,  -vitelline,  -xylary :  see 
INTRA-  pref. 

tlntrayl,  obs.  f.  ENTRAIL  v.,  to  entwine. 
Hence  lutray ling  fpl.  a. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  l'f!f?3  The  pyllers  wrapped  in 
a  wrethe  of  golde  curiously  wroughte  and  intrayled.  1622 
WITHER  Mistr.  Philar.  Wks.  11633)  621  In  those  faire  curled 
snares  They  are  hampred  unawares ;  And  compeld  to  sweare 
a  duty  To  her  sweet  intrayling  beauty. 

Pntrayle,  obs.  form  of  ENTRAIL  sb^ 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  262/2   Intrayle,  or  yssu  of  a  dede 
beeste,  intcsti[n}!tm,  t't  alia  infra  in  issit. 

t  Intrayn,  obs.  f.  ENTRAIN  z;.i,  to  draw  on  or  in. 

iScs  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Captaines  379  Still    . 
faining  so,  Till  (politick)  he  hath  in-trayn'd  the  Foe  Right  to 
his  Ambush. 

Intreague,  obs.  form  of  INTRIGUE. 

Intreasure,  variant  of  ENTREASURE  v. 

Intreat,  obs.  or  arch,  form  of  ENTREAT. 

t  Illtrea  table,  a.1  Obs.  [ad.  K.  intrailable 
(ifith  c.  in  Littre),  f.  trailer  to  treat,  after  L.  »'«- 
tractabilis :  see  INTRACTABLE.]  That  cannot  be 
treated  with  ;  inexorable. 

1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  115  No  thynge  we 
muse  on  deth  :  but  despyse  his  furour  intretable  whiche 
sure  shall  come.  1514  —  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshtit.  (Percy  Soc.) 

6lxxi,   Fearefull  is  Labour.. a  monster  intreatable.     1598 
ERNARD  Terence,  Plwrmio  in.  ii.  420  So  intreatable,  as  that 
you  can  be  appeased  neither  by  piety  nor  by  prayer. 

Intrea'table,  a.*,  obs.  f.  ENTREATABLE,  easy  to   j 
be  entreated.    Intreatance,  -treater,  -treaty, 
etc.,  obs.  ff.  ENTKEATANCE,  etc. 

Intredite,  obs.  form  of  INTERDICT. 

Intrel,  obs.  form  of  ENTRAIL  sb. 

t  Intre'mbled,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN-  '•*  + 
TREMBLE  +  -ED  1 ;  after  OF.  entrembU  '  agite 
comme  par  tin  tremblement '  (Godef.).]  Shaken 
with  fear,  trembling.  So  Intre'mbling  ///.  a. 
(an  attempt  to  conform  the  word  to  trembling*. 

1617  FF.LTHAM  Resolves  11.  [i.]  xiii.  (1628)  37  Into  what  a 
trepidation  of  the  soule,  does  feare  decline  the  Coward  ? 
how  it  Downes  the  head  in  the  intrembled  bosome?  [So 
Ciid.  1636,  1647,  '**'  I  ''!'!•  '677,  1696  intrembling.] 

t  Intreme-ndous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [IN-  a.]  Krron. 
used  for :  Devoid  of  fear. 

1659  D-  PELL  hnpr.  Sea 220  None,  .can  be  found,  .resem- 
bling this  intremendous  and  fearless  creature  [the  Whale]. 

Intremet,  variant  of  ENTKRMETE,  Obs. 
Intrench,  (intre-nj),  v.     [f.  IN-  '  +  TRENCH.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  trench  in  ;  to  furrow. 

'754  P.  H.  }libemiad  37  Intrench'd  her  Forehead,  horrent 
stands  her  Hair.  1871  L.  Sirrmx  Flaygr.  Eitrvpc  vi. 
(1894*  144  Towers  of  ice  intrenched  by  deep  crevasses. 

2.  Variant  of  ENTRENCH  v.,  q.v. 

t Intre'nchant, a.1  06s. ran-',  [f. Ix-3 + 
TiiK.NciiANT  a. ;  but  the  passive  sense,  in  Shaks.,  is 
irreguL-u.] 

1.  Not  trenchant  or  cutting,  rare-". 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cut. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  9  Thou  loosest  labour,  As  easie 
may'.-.t  thou  the  intrenchant  Ayre  With  thy  keene  Sword 
impre«se,  as  make  me  bleed. 

Intrenchant  (intre'njant),  <z.2  rare-1.  [f. 
IN  adv.  i  or  2  +  TRENCHANT  :  the  passive  sense  is 
irregular.]  Cutting  in,  penetrating. 

1833  .Yew  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  37  What  fearful 
.'.  hat  deep  inlrenchant  scars,  succeeded  to  this  ! 

Intrencher  (intre-nj^j).  rare.  [f.  INTRKXCII, 
ENTBKJTOH  v.  +  -EK  l.]  One  who  makes  trenches. 
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1884  Century  Mag.  Nov.  102/1  Their  fighting  redeemed 
well  their  shortcomings  as  intrcnchers. 

Intrenching,  -ment:  seeEvn  MENT. 

Intrepid  Untrc-pid),  a.  [ail.  L.  intrepid-its* 
f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  trepidus  alarmed;  cf.  F.  intripide 
(i6tli  c.  in  Littn..  J  Of  persons  and  personal 
qualities  :  Fearless  ;  undaunted  ;  daring  ;  brave. 

1697  Din  PEN  /  'irg,  ,-K  wc;t/Ded.(R.\  That  quality  [valour], 
which  signifies  no  more  than  an  intrepid  courage.  ///</, 
Gcorg,  iv.  122  The  two  contending  Princes  .  .  Intrepid  thro1 
the  midst  of  Danger  go.  1738  GLOVER  Leonidas  \.  214 
Three  hundred  more  compleat  th'  intrepid  band.  1766 
GOLDSM.  Vic*  II'.  xxviii,  'Where,  sir,  is  your  fortitude?'  re- 
turned my  sen  with  an  intrepid  voice.  1833  Hi.  MARIINEAU 
/•>.  ll'incs  <J-  Pol.  iii.  42  Is  there  to  be  no  pride  in  intrepid 
patriotism?  1854  WISEMAN  I'abiola  U.  xxv.  288  She  stood 
intrepid  and  unmoved  before  him. 

Intrepidity  untnpi*diti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITT. 
Cl.  F.  intrepidity  (171(1  c.  in  Hatz.-DatnO.]  The 
quality  of  being  intrepid  ;  fearlessness  ;  firmness  of 
mind  in  the  presence  of  danger  ;  courage,  boldness. 

1704  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4058/2  The  Intrepedily  of  Your 
Admiral.  1764  REID  Inquiry  ii.  §  6.  108  It  required  an  un- 
common degree  of  philosophical  intrepidity.  1803  MACKIN- 
TOSH Def.  rttturvila.  1846  III.  242  Intrepidity  in  the 
discharge  of  professional  duty  is  so  common  a  quality  at 
the  English  Bar.  1865  CARLVLE  J-'rcak.  Gt.  xvi.  iii.  (1872) 
VI.  162  He  [Sa.\e]  had  perfect  intrepidity  ;  not  to  be  flurried 
by  any  amount  of  peril  or  confusion. 

Intrepidly  ;intre*pidli),  adv.     [f.  INTREPID  + 


-LY  -.]     In  an  intrepid  manner  ;  fearlessly,  boldly. 

a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  ll'ks.  (1753)  I.  161  Yet 
Caesar,  still  intrepidly  serene,  Goes  proudly  on,  despising 
us,  and  danger.  1868  MILMAN  St.  i'attfs  129  Those  brothers 
who  so  intrepidly  resisted.  1888  A.  T.  PIERSON  Evang. 
\\'crk  vi,  60  Intrepidly  indifferent  to  either  compliment  or 
censure. 

Intrepidness  (intre-ptdnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  intrepid  ;  intrepidity. 

1627  DONNE  Scrnt,  xlvii.  473  No  apprehensions  of  Death 
removed  htm  from  his  holy  intrepidnesse,  and  religious 
Constancy.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela  (1824)  I.  Ixxvii.  432 
You  told  me,  sir,  last  night,  of  your  intrepidness  :  I  think 
you  are  the  boldest  man  I  ever  met  with. 

Intres  s,  var.  of  ENTRESS  O&s.,  entrance. 

Intress,  var,  of  INTERESS  Ol>s.t  interest. 

Intrete,  -er,  obs.  forms  of  ENTREAT,  -ER. 

I*n-tri'angle.  Math.  [Cf.  IN-CIRCLE.]  A  tri- 
angle inscribed  in  a  circle  or  other  figure. 

t  Intribu-tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  intri- 
button-em,  from  intrihuZre  to  contribute.] 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.)  Intributioftj  contribution  or  lot- 
mony  paid  for  Lands. 

t  I'ntricable,  ^.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  intricable 
(i4th  c.  in  Godef.),  f.  L.  type  *  in  trie  a  In  Us.  f.  in- 
trJcare  to  entangle  :  see  INTRICATE.]  Entangling, 
perplexing  ;  entangled,  intricately  involved. 

«  1540  BARNES  Wks.  (1573)  278/1  Now  here  haue  I  aun- 
swered,  to  an  intricable  doubt.  1612  SHELTON  Quix,  in. 
yii.  182  They  shall  remaine  capiiue,  and  intangk-d  in  the 
intricable  amorous  net.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  Democr. 
to  Rdr.  64  A  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable 
contentions  .  .  one  calls  it  [School  divinity], 

Intricacy  (rntrikasi).     [f.  next:  see  -ACT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intricate  ;  com- 
plexity; complicated  or  involved  condition. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  366  Our..  Method 
whtrein  we  now  execute  lawes  and  dispatch,  with  lesser 
intricacie,  the  Collections  and  businesses  for  the  Weale 

fublike.  1619  NAUHTON  in  Fortesc.  Papers  (Camden>  107 
t  is  a  buisines  of  much  intricasie.  1697  DRVDEN  /  'irg. 
Georg.  (1721)  I.  Ess.  201  It  often  puzzles  the  Reader  with 
the  Intricacy  of  its  Notions.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  39 
F  3  The  modern  Tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  the  Intricacy  and  Disposition  of  the  Fable.  1753  HO- 
GARTH Anal.  Beauty  v.  28  The  beauty  of  a  composed  in- 
tricacy of  form.  1830  HEHSCHKL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  247  The 
mathematical  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound  .  .  is  one 
of  the  utmost  intricacy.  1866  Rot  ^  MRS  Aerie.  <y  Prices  I. 
xx.  512  The  lock  must  have  varied  in  value,  according  to 
its  size  and  to  the  intricacy  of  its  workmanship. 

2.  quasi  concr.  An  instance  of  this  condition  ;  a 
complication  ;    an  entangled  or  involved  state  of 
affairs  ;  a  perplexing  difficulty. 

1611  COTGR.,  /ntriquf,  an  intricacie,  Laborinth,  Maze,.. 
difTicultie.  1628  LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay's  Argents  255  Cut 
off  these  intricacies:  set  downe  a  time,  beyond  which  no 
controuersic  shall  depend  in  Court,  a.  1661  FULLER  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  487  Because  the  sun  doth  not  so  much  dry  the 
intricacies  of  such  flowers  which  are  duplicated.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  606  Twelve  palaces,  and  1000 
houses,  the  intricacies  of  which  occasion  its  name.  1821 
SCOTT  Kenihv.  viii,  He  conducted  Tressilian  .  .  through  a 
lon^  intricacy  of  passages.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  ^(1892)  I.  ix.  316  Every  intricacy  was  plainly  mapped 
out  in  his  own  mind. 

Intricate  (i'ntrikA),  a.  (j£.)  (In  5  interkat.) 
[ad.  L.  intricat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  intrtcart  to  entan- 
gle, perplex,  embarrass,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  tricm 
trifles,  toys,  quirks,  tricks,  perplexities,  trlcarl  to 
raise  difficulties,  play  tricks.] 

1.  Perplexingly  entangled  or  involved  ;  inter- 
winding  in  a  complicated  manner. 

1579  E.  K.  Dcd.  Spenser's  Shcph.  Ca/.,  The  words  them 
selucs  being  so  auncient,  the  knitting  of  them  so  short  and 
intricate.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  569  The  wonderful 
intricat  winding  of  the  serpents,  clasping  and  knitting  them 
about.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  v.  JQO  Wrestling  amongst 
intricate  paths  of  Rockes  :  two.  .broke  their  neckes.  a  1667 
COWLEV  ll'is/i  Wks.  1711  III.  43  Tho'  he  git  upon  the 
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Place  Of  Judgment  with  a  learned  Face  Intricate  as  the 
Law.  1703  MAI-MJKKI.T.  Jaunt.  Jems.  (1732)  79  From  this 
\  !  i  c  you  proceed  in  an  intricate  way  amongst  Hills  and 
Valleys.  1822  SCOTT  Nigst  iii.  At  the  end  of  one  of  those 
intricate  and  narrow  lants.  1892  STIAIN^ON  Across  the 
Plains  i  Mount  St.  Helena,  .looks  down  on  much  green 
intricate  country. 

b.  Entomol.   Of  markings:   see  qunt. 

1816  KIKBY  &  Si-.  Entomol.  IV.  274  Intricate.  When 
depressions  or  elevations  so  run  into  each  other  as  to  be 
difficult  to  trace. 

2.  Of  thoughts,  conceptions,  statements,  etc. : 
Perplexingly  involved  or  complicated  in  meaning ; 
entangled ;  obscure. 

c  1470  HENRVSON  Fables  xii.  (Wolff  and  Lamb)  TSI 
(BannatyiM  MS.)  O  man  of  law  lat  be  thy  sutche.  With 
wys  jympis,  and  frawdis  interkat.  1539  MOKE  Dya. 
Pref.  Ajb.'i  Fyndyng  cure  treat  ye  so  dyuerse  and  so 
long,  and  sume  tyme  such  \vyse  intrycate  that  my  self 
could  not  wythout  labour  call  it  orderly  to  mind.  1599 
Life  M,»c  in  Wor.Uw.  Eccl.  Bfog.  (1853)  II.  52  Now  is  the 
common-lawe  of  this  real  me  so  intricate  . .  as  it  would 
requier  a  whole  and  entire  man,  all  his  life  tyme  ..  to  come 
to  anye  excellencie  therein.  1683  CHALKHIU.  The  aim  a,  <\- 
Cf.  05  He  . .  could  clear  The  doubts  that  puzzle  the  strong 
working  brain,  And  make  the  intricat'.st  unigmas  plain. 
1719  VOUNC  Rcrenge  it.  i,  Give  me  your  maze  Of  gloomy 
thought,  and  intricate  design.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng. 
vi.  II.  25  According  to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which 
was  then  in  force. 

f  3.    =  INTRICATED.     Const,  -with,  in.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  58  Be  thou  neuer  ..  intricate, 
busyed  or  troubled  in  the  defautes  or  offences  of  other. 
15*8  Rov  Rede  Me  (Arb.i  91  They  kepe  none  of  all  the 
thre  [vows]  With  mundane  affections  intricate. 

t  B.  sb.  Something  intricate ;  an  intricacy.  Obs. 

1655  GUHNALL  Chr.  in.  Arm.  i.  127  Satan  labours  to  puzzle 
the  Christian  with  nice  questions,  that  meeting  with  such 
intrieates  in  his  Christian  course  . .  he  may  be  made,  either 
to  give  over,  or  go  on  heavily. 

Intricate  (rntrikf't),  z>.  Now  rare.  Also  6 
en-.  [f.  L.  intrlcat-,  ppl.  stem  of  intricare  to 
entangle:  see  prec.  Cf.  ENTRIKE.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  intricate ;  to  make  (a  thing) 
involved  or  obscure ;  to  complicate. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  A  ij,  Such  [questions]  as  be  intricated 
with  great  controuersies  amongest  godly  men.  1624  HEY- 
WOOD  Gitnaik.  iv.  168  This  Labyrinth  . .  being  a  house  so 
intricated  with  windings  and  turnings  this  way  and  that 
way.  1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc.  vi,  (1654)  45  How  ever 
the  matter  may  be  intricated  by  passing  through  many 
perhaps  unknowing  hands.  1671  R.  HOHUN  Wind  278 
Woods,  thus  [with  wonderful  entanglings]  rent  asunder  and 
intricated.  1688  Vox  Clcri  Pro  Rege  43  Why  does  he 
. .  labour  to  perplex  and  intricate  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's plain  Words  ?  c  1748  VOLTAIRE  in  W.  Hayne  James 
Thomson  ix.  (iSgS)  150  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  seem  to  me 
wisely  intricated  and  elegantly  writ.  1900  Dundee  Adver* 
tiser  8  June  4  It  so  intricated  peace  desires  with  war 
menaces  as  to  begin  the  campaign  on  a  scale  of  disastrous 
military  inefficiency. 

2.  To  entangle  or  ensnare  (an  animal  or  person) ; 
to  involve  in  toils ;  to  embarrass,  perplex. 

1548  Act  zfy  3  Etiw.  VI,  c.  21  §  i  They  myght..be  lesse 
entricated  and  troubled  withe  the  Chardge  of  householde. 
1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  (.Marsh)  I.  189,  I  am  so  intricated 
in  the  Labarinthe  of  my  unbrideled  will,  1579  FENTON 
Gnicciard,  v.  (1599^  227  The  Frenchmen  beginning  to  intri- 
cate and  intangle  themselues,  fell  toflying.  1649 JKK. TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemp.  m.  Ad  Sect.  xvi.  134  Like  wilde  beasts  intricat- 
ing  themselves  by  their  impatience,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
(1740)  57  This  speculum  of  his  own  ignorance  . .  did  so  in- 
tricate and  embarrass  his  understanding. 

Hence  I'ntricated  ///.  <z.,  entangled,  involved 
in  toils;  I'ntricating  vbl.  sb.,  entanglement. 

1565-73  COOPER  T/ifsaitrus,  Confortutus,  ..  wrested, 
wrethed,  intricated,  conclused.  1628  DoHMBofTM.  cx.xxiv. 
V.  407  Intricated  entangled  conscience  !  163*  LITHGOW 
Trav.  n.  66,  I  left  the  turmoyling  dangers  of  the  intricated 
lies  of  the  lonean  and  Adriaticall  seas.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR 
Gt.  Exemf.  n.  Disc.  ix.  §  22. 117  To  the  intricating  of  the 
judgement,  to  the  dishonour  of  Religion.  1798  PENNANT 
Hindoostatt  II.  340  The  various  great  rivers  which  form  so 
many  intricated  windings. 

Intricately  (rntrik^tli),  adv.  [f.  INTRICATE 
a.  +  -LY-.]  In  an  intricate  manner  or  state;  com- 
plicatedly ;  with  intricacy  or  perplexity.  In  En- 
tomol. With  intricate  sculpture  or  markings. 

1552  HULOET,  Intricately,  perf>lexe.  1593  NASHE  Christ's 
T.  (1613)  140  They  labour  not  to  speake  properly,  but  intri- 
cately. 1601  DANIEL  Civ.  H'ars  vi.  Ixxxiv,  The  sword.. 
Must  cut  this  knot  so  intricately  tyde.  1656  Burtons 
Diary  (1828)  I.  181  Upon  the  accounts  of  subsidies  this 
gentleman  leaves  it  very  intricately.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  473  Through  a  thousand  intricately-winding 
channels. 

I'ntricateness.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  intricate;  intricacy. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  54  Therm  he  found  such 
intrieatenesse,  that  he  could  see  no  way  to  lead  him  out  of 
the  maze.  1633  HP.  HALL  Hard  Texts  441  Then  doe  also 
appear  a  certame  intrieatenesse  and  a  perplexity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings thereof.  1685  liovi.r:  /•"«./.  .\'r>.'i<"i  ,\'af.  iv.  72 The 
intricateness  and  importance  of  the  subject  hindered  me 
from  making  it  shorter. 

t  Intrica'tion.  Obs.  [ad.med.L.  intrfcatidn- 
ent,n.  of  action  from  intricare  (see  INTRICATE  «.) ; 
cf.  F.  intncation  (i4th  c.  in  Godef.).]  The  action 
of  intricating  or  condition  of  being  intricated ; 
complication,  entanglement. 

1432-50  tr.  Ifi^tfcfi  (Rolls)  I.g  Atrendenpe  the  tntricacion 
inextricable  [ine.rtrii>it>itew  attentions  intricationetn]  of 
this  labor  presente  as  of  the  maseof  Dcdalinus.  1531  MORE 
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Ccnfut.  Tindale  Wks,  615/2    For  the   auoydyni;   of  all   in- 
tricacion  wherof,  I  pur|.  to  putte  in   i 

as   parte  of  the  diirmicyon  of  the  church.      1548    I'AIM-N 
Ex£.  Scot,  in  Arh.  (, timer  III.  120   It  .-huuld   be  too  much 
an   iutricatiuM   to    tin.-   matter.      1579  TUYM;  /'/m.' 
I-ort.M.  Ep.  Ded.  i6oa,  The  indusoluble  knottes  and  in- 
trications  of  matters.     1661    HUYI.K  L.\amcn  Wks.   1772   I. 
240,  I  do  not  see  how  the  tuotns  circular! s  sim/>t< 
need  to  be  superadded  to  the  contact  or  intrication  of  the 
cohering  firm   corpuscles,  to  procure  a  cohesion.      1773  J. 
Ross  b'ratri^  /</,-  111.  7^  ,MS.)  Min  h  tlclay'd,  Thus  dark, 
by  intrications  in  their  way,  And  many  a  mazy  Labyrinth, 

flntrica-tor.  Obs.  rare  —  0,  [agent-n.  in  l.at. 
form  f.  intricare  to  entangle:  see  INTRICATE  a.] 
An  entangler ;  one  who  complicates. 

1611  COTGK.,  Embarassfttr,  an  intricator,  pesterer.  Ibid.t 
Trij>autt  an  intricator,  intangler,  perplexer  of  a  busine.sne. 

Intrick,  var.  KNTBIKK  Ufa.:  see  IXTKIKK. 

II  Intri'CO.  Obs.  [It.  intrico  (Florio,  1598): 
see  INTRIGUE.]  An  intricacy;  a  maze. 

a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  i.  11692)  12  The  potions  of 
School  Divinity  wrought  easily  with  him,  so  that  he  was 
not  lost  a  whit  in  their  Intricoes  any  further  than  they  lose 
themselves. 

tlntrie-,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-!  +  trie,  THY 
v.\  trans.  To  put  in,  introduce,  add. 

c  1420  Pallad.  en  Hush.  iv.  355  To  cley  &  chalk  the  firthe 
part  intrie  Of  gipse  [  L.  si  argillx  et  cretat  quartam  partem 
gypsi  wisceas], 

Intrigant,  -ante:  see  INTRIGUANT,  -ANTE. 
Illntri'gO.   Obs.  Also  intriego,  intriguo.  [It. 

infrigo:  see  INTRIGUE.]    ^ INTRIGUED. 

1648  King's  Gracious  Messages  for  Peace  no  The  deep 
subtilty  and  intrigo  of  it  was  not  then  apparent.  1656 
EARL  MONM.  Advt.  Jr.  Parnass.  243  How  to  explain.. all 
the  cunning  intriegoes  used  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  in 
the  government  of  their  states.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  'l'rav. 
225  The  Intrigo's  of  State.  1676  b  HA  DWELL  I'irtuosoi.^ 
I  have  indeed  to  night  an  Intriguo  with  a  Lady. 

b.  spec.  The  plot  of  a  play;    =  INTRIGUE  sb.  3. 

i6jz  VILLIERS  (Dk.  Uuckhm.J  Rehearsal  i.  (Arb.)29  The 
Plot . .  the  Intrigo's  now  quite  out  of  my  head.  1672  MAR- 
VKLL  Rek.  Trans/*,  I.  n. 

Intriguant,  -gant  (i'ntrigant,  F.  pitr/gaiV, 
sb.  and  a.  [a.  F.  intriguant^  pr.  pple.  ot  intriguer 
to  INTRIGUE;  also  intrigant,  ad.  It.  intrigante] 

A.  sb.  An  intriguer. 

1781  BENTHAM  Wks.  (1843)  X.  93  One  of  the  busiest  and 
most  successful  of  intriguants.  1794  Amer.  St.  Papers, 
For.  Relat.  (1832)  I.  403  (Stanf.)  Putting  off  the  character 
of  minister  to  put  on  that  of  intriguant.  1809  WELLINGTON 
in  Gurw.  De$fl.  (1837*  IV.  507  [He]  has  certainly  the  mind 
and  manners  of  an  intrigant.  1846  MRS.  GORE  Eng.  Char. 
(1852)  25  The  appearance  of  Farren  in  the  part  of  the  am- 
bitious intriguant.  1886  Century  Mag.  Nov.  33/1  Illiterate 
intriguants  . .  insisted  on  shaping  legislation  according  to 
their  own  fancy. 

B.  adj.  Intriguing  ;  scheming. 

i8x>7  African  Critic  21  Aug.  224  The  most  unscrupulous 
and  intriguant  amongst  the  Continental  oligarchies. 

[1  Intriguante,  -gante  (intriga-nt,  F.  ptn- 

ga'ht).       [F.  intriguante,    ~gante,    iem.    of  intri- 
guant, -gant :  see  prec.]    A  woman  who  intrigues. 

1806  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Leonora  (1832)  54  Md°.  de  P • 

is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  combination  of  an  intrigante 
and  an  ftigante.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xiv.  Ixiii,  Her  Grace 
too  pass'd  for  being  an  intrigante  ..  One  of  those  pretty, 
precious  plagues,  which  haunt  A  lover  with  caprices  soft 
and  dear.  1829  LYTTON  Dez'crt'tt.v  in.  vii,  My  Mistress 
was  the  greatest  intriguante  of  her  party.  1856  •• 
Mystics  \\\\.  iv.  (1860'  II.  51  That  he  must  toil  in  obscurity. . 
to  subserve  the  ambition  of  an  implacable  intriguante. 

Intrigue  (intrrg),  sb.  Also  7  in-,  entreague, 
intregue,  -iegue  ;  intrique,  -eque.  [a.  F.  /;/- 
trtgue,  formerly  intrique  (i6-i7th  c.),  ad.  It.  in~ 
trigOy  -ico,  f.  intrigare,  -care  to  intricate,  entangle, 
entrap :— L.  intricare :  see  INTRICATE  a.] 

1 1.  Intricacy,  complexity  ;  a  complicated  con- 
trivance; a  maze,  a  labyrinth.  Obs. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr^  Intrigue,  an  intricacy,  labyrinth, 
maze,  incumbrance,  difficulty.  Cressy.  1660  Ckas.  Il.'s 
escape  fr.  Worcester  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)382 
His  majesty  was  had  to  his  lodging,  and  the  intri. 
shewn  him.  1673  RAV  Tray.  (irjS)  I.  419  A  famous  engine 
to  raise  up  water  . .  There  is  so  little  of  it  remaining  that  it 
is  impossible  thence  to  find  out  all  the  contrivance  and 
intrigue  of  it.  1686  GOAD  Celcst.  Bodies  i.  iv.  n  No  finite 
Knowledge  can  be  comprehensive  of  an  Effect  . .  in  every 
minute  Intrigue  of  Nature. 

fb.  Jig.   An  intricate  or  complicated  state  of 
affairs;  an  involved  mode  of  action.   Obs. 

1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Duct.  Dnbit.  (L.),  There  are  so  many 
certain  but  indiscernible  fallibilities,  so  many  in: 
fancy  in  the  disputers.  1693  SOUTH  .Serm.  332  To  look  into 
the  little  intrigues  of  matter  and  motion.  1704  HKARNE 
Duct.  Hist.  (lyi-j*  1. 106  To  unravel  (if  I  may  say  so)  all  the 
Intreagues  betwixt  God  and  Man. 

2.  The  exertion  of  tortuous  or  underhand  in- 
fluence to  accomplish  some  purpose  ;  underhand 
plotting  or  scheming. 

1668  P-  HOWARD  Usurper  Ep.  A  ij  K  Intregue  (the  true 
Soul  and  Genius  of  the  StaeeV  1769  Ron 
vi.  Wks.  1813  VI.  107  A  spirit  nf  action  and  intrigue  is 
infused  into  all  its  members.  1818  JAS.  MlLL/>V//.  I  mis  a 
1 1.  iv.  iii.  1 10  A  complicated  scene.,  of  plotting  and  intrigue. 
b.  (with  //.'i  A  plot  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
by  tortuous  or  underhand  influence. 

1647   CLARENDON  Hist.  R(b.   i.  §  23   Accordin 
mysteries  and  intrigues  of  State.     1692  DRVDF.N 
m'oufs  Ess.  345  He  was  made  Cardinal  by  Intru ' 
lions,  and  Tumults.     1767  Junitts  Lett.  xv.  63  You  have 


INTRIGUER. 

fairly  confounded  the  intrigues  of  opposition.     1869  FUEE- 

I 

i  «'J.   The  plot  of  n  play,  poem,  or  romance.   Obs. 

1651  DAVKSAST  Gondibert  Pref.  23  The  third  [act}  makes 

'indciice  in  the   under-walk-*  (or  lesser  in- 

<1  ends  with  an  ample  (urn  of  the 

iy  tafter 

many  em  ;<>  a  calm   end.     1678 

1'iiiLi  ITS  ltd.  41  s.  v.  //.  !reagt*C) 

the  various  and  MiUle  im«.-n_ours<:  >  '  ihe  Plot 

i  *<iyss.  \.  I'itw  A//,   /'.YW  , 
the  Beginning  of  the  Action,  ihe  opposite 
1  i  that  of  ihe  Hero  are  the  Middle  ol 

form  that  Difficulty  or  /«/rj£nc  which  makes  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Poem. 

4.  (  hmdestine  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  ;  a  liaison. 

1668  CIIAKLKTON  K/'kfs.  f>  Cimm.  tfntrons  it.  Pref,  She  in 
like  manner  falls  into  an  Intrigue  (as  they  now  adays  call  it). 
1673  IIKVIHN  Mart:  i.  \Vk-,.  ibrl  ; 

Intrigue,  Philotis !  that's  an  old  phi  ••  laid  that 

word  l.y  ;  amour  soumK  better.    1711  ST^^L^  .S/ci  / 
P  i  Taken  in  an  Intrigue  with  another  Man's  Wife.     1883 
(.'.  J.   Wii.i.s  Mod.  Persia  276  In  Shiraz,  where  intrigues 
among  married  women  are  very  rife. 

b.  transf.  The  combination  of  queen  and  knave 
in  certain  games  of  cards. 

1830  '  KIOKAH  TKEBOK  '  Hoyle  made  familiar^  Pope  Joan 
£2  Matrimony  is  the  king  and  queen, ajid  Intrigue  ihe  knave 
and  queen  of  trumps;  the  players  of  these  cards  take  the 
pools  belonging  to  them.  Ibid.  83  The  game  [of  Matrimony] 
consists  of  five  chances,  viz.  Matrimony,  which  is  king  and 
queen:  Confederacy,  king  and  knave  ;  Intriguf,  queen  and 
knave  [etc.].  1887  Alt  J  'ear  Round  5  Feb.  66  There  was,  In- 
trigue, that  unhallowed  flirtation  between  Queen  and  Knave. 

Intrigue  (intrf-g),  v.  Also  7  intreag.  [a.  F. 
inlrigiie-rj  ad.  It.  intrigarei— L.  intricare  :  see  Ix- 
TBICATE  a.  OF.  had  entriquer,  intriqtur^  whence 
ENTRIKE,  INTRIKE.] 

1.  trans.  To  trick,  deceive,  cheat ;  to  embarrass, 
puzzle,  perplex.     Now  rare. 

i6u  Trav.  Four  Englishm.  68  He  that  trusteth  to  a 
Greeke,  Shall  be  intreaged,  and  still  to  seeke.  1703  M.\VN- 
DRELL  Journ.  Jerns.  (17211  135  Who.  .were  basely  intrigu'd 
by  the  People  . .  and  forc'd  to  redeem  their  Lives  at  a  great 
Sum  of  Money.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  /  'ermont  40  To  intrigue 
and  bMlle  a  brave  and  meritorious  people  nut  of  their  rights 
and  liberties.  1894  Month  May  122.  1896  li't-stnt.  diz. 
i  May  ij/i  The  authorship  of  the  piece  . .  attributed  by  Mr. 

W ,  intent  upon  intriguing  the  public,  to  a  '  Member  of 

Parliament '. 

2.  To  entangle,  involve ;  to  cause  to  be  entangled 
or  involved,  to  implicate.     Now  rare. 

«i677  BARROW  IVks.  (1686)  II.  Serm.  xxiil  338  It  doth 
not  seem  worth  the  while . .  with  more  subtilty  to  intrigue  the 
Point.  1681  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  i.  iv.  (R.),  How  doth  it  perplex 
and  intrigue  the  whole  course  of  your  lives,  and  intangle  ye 
in  a  labyrinth  of  knavish  tricks  and  collusions.  1690  CHILD 
Disc.  Trade  Pref.  (1094)  43  The  way. .is  not.  .hidden  from 
us  in  the  dark,  or  intrigued  with  difficulties.  1899  Speaker 
4  Feb.  152/2  This  intrigues  us  against  his  Holiness. 

3.  intr.  To  carry  on  a  secret  amour  or  illicit  in- 
timacy ;  to  have  a  liaison. 

1660  PEI-YS  Diary  10  Dec.,  He  and  others  had  intrigued 
with  her  often.  1666  Ibid.  15  Oct.,  All  the  people  ..  do 
make  no  scruple  of  saying  that  the  King  do  intrigue  with 
Mrs. Stewart.  1710  E.  WARD  Vvlgus  Brit.  n.  28  So  Jilts 
wed  those  they  ne'er  affected,  Purely  t'  intrigue  the  less  sus- 
pected. 187$  FROUDE  Caesar  xi.  119  He  had  intrigued  with 
a  Vestal  virgin. 

4.  intr.    To   carry   on   underhand    plotting  or 
scheming1;  to  employ  secret  influence  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  designs  ;  to  make  an  intrigue. 

a  1714  Hi-RNET  Hist.  .AY/,  an.  1527  (R.)  That  the  cardinal 
of  York  was  not  satisfied  to  be  intriguing  for  the  popedom 
after  his  death,  but  was  aspiring  to  it  while  he  was  a.ive, 
1791  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  <V  l['rit-  (1832  I.  354 
They  tell  me  that  the  Queen  is  now  intriguing  with  Mira- 
beau.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist,  i-.ttg.  vi.  II.  r 55 That  fortnight 
Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and  imploring.  1874  GRKEN 
Short  Hist.  \\.  §  8.  104  At  Kt-im*.  at  Paris  the  agents  of  the 
two  powers  intrigued  against  each  other. 

f  b.  trans.  To  plot ;  to  scheme  for.  0/>s. 

1747  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  to  Mann  26  June,  The  Duchess 
of  Quecnsberry  has  at  last  been  at  court ;  a  point  she  has 
been  intriguing  these  two  years. 

c.  To  bring  or  get  by  intrigue. 

1673  O.  WALKER  Edttc.  \\.  vii.  (ed.  2)  277  Whose  designs 
are  to  intrigue  themselves  into  business.     1839  .l 
15  May  \nSfM*  ,VW'v/V/.   Ccnst'tv.  J'rw  ^1840;   I.   378 
The  charge  against  Lord  Canterbury,  that  he  had  intrigued 
out  Lord  Melbourne.      1839  John  Hull  28  July  ibid.  11.253 


ordinate  office.     1864  SALA  in  Daily  />/.  26  Feb.,  He  would 
have  been  ousted  or  intrigued  out  of  office  some  years  ago. 

Intriguer  ^intrr^-i  •  [f-  p«^-  +  -FK  J-  cf-  *"• 
intrigitenr  \,\1\\\  C.).]  Oi.c  who  intrigues;  one 
who  carries  on  a  tortuous  or  underhand  plot ;  a 
secret  schemer  or  mana-uvrer,  esp.  in  politics. 

1667  PEPVS  Diary  28  Oct.,  He  never  was  an  intriguer  in 
his  hfc,  nor  will  be.  1710  STKKLE  Tatitr  No.  193  P  3 
A  Gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  Intriguer. 
1796  I)-  kK(  /i' »;<•!,.  /V,.,,-  ii.  Wk-.  VIII.  240  All  the  in- 
triguers in  foreign  politicks,  all  the  spies,  all  the  intelli- 
gencers, .acted  solely  upon  that  principle.  1844  KISGLAKE 
Eothcn  vi.  (1878)  85  They  [the  Greeks]  were  intriguers- 
general  of  S.  W.  AM.t. 

b.  One  who  carries  on  an  intrigue  or  lia 

a  1719  AM 'ISMS  (J-)|I<  ;  wiil  not  vwk* 

a   pimp   of  my   lion,   and   convey   their   thoughts   to   one 
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another.  1775  SHERIDAN  Kirais  11.  i,  He.  .wa^  in  his  youth 
a  bold  intriguer  and  a  gay  cotnp.. 

Intriguery  mtu'-gsri ).  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -v;. 
Cf.  -EKY  i  b.]  The  practice  of  intriguing. 

1815  B*K>>N  /.,-.'.  A,  .!/,•  >/r  2  Feb.,  Tell  me  uhat  is  going 
on  in  the  way  of  imriguery. 

t  Intri'guess.  Obs.  [f.  I.STKIGI-  EU  +  -E.SS. 
(Perh.  after  F.  itilrigiteuse  I7th  c.) ;  but  the 
proper  Eng.  form  would  be  intrigueress.]  A 
female  intrigner. 

a  1734  NORTH  Lires  (1826)  I.  180  His  lady  being  a  most 
:  inui<ue-3  in  business.  —  Exam.  11740)  297  The 
Wife,  -was  a  compleat  Intriguess.  [1809  MAR.  EDGEWORTH 
Tal<s  Fask.  Life  HI.  Manizicz-ring  i.  4  note.] 

Intriguing  (intr/ -gig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INTRIGUE 
v .  +  -ING '.]  The  action  of  the  verb  INTRIUUE. 

1813  title  Suppressed  Evidenceor  Royal  Intriguing, being 
a  History  of  the  Courtship  [etc.]  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Kiiiigc  xii,  Not  lying.  Only  a  little 
management,  a  little  diplomacy,  a  little — intriguing,  that's 
the  word.  1890  Athenxum  4  Oct.  441/2  There  is  much  in- 
triguing and  some  play  of  character,  attrib.  1801  MRS. 
CROFFTS  Sahattar  II.  71  A  noble  English  Lord  of  in- 
triguing memory. 

Intri'guing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -'.] 
That  intrigues;  forming  secret  plots  or  schemes. 

1682  TATE  in  Drydetfs  Ads.  <fr  Achit.  n.  521  Intriguing 
fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps.  1700  BURKE  Fr.  Rrv. 
\\  ks.  V.  41  A  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballers, 
and  intriguing  philosophers.  1895  United  Strz-id-  J/,^*. 
July  377  Turks,  .governed  by  a  lot  of  intriguing  women. 

Hence  Intri  g-uingly  adv.,  iu  an  intriguing 
manner ;  with  secret  machinations. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  329  Having  been  thus 
tempted,  thus  try'd,  by  the  Man  she  hated  not,  pursued,  not 
intriguingly  pursuing.  1755  in  JOHNSON. 

Intrignish  (intrfgij),  a.  rare—',  [f.  INTRIGUE 
so.  +  -ISH  1.]  Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  intrigue. 

a  1734  NORTH  Exam.dno)  293  Considering  the  Assurance 
and  Application  of  Women,  especially  to  Affairs  that  are 
intriguish,  we  must  conclude  that  the  chief  Address  was  to 
Mrs.  WaJI. 

Intrigoist  (intr/'gist).  rare  —  ',  [f.  INTRIGUE 
+  -1ST.]  A  professional  or  habitual  intriguer. 

1830  AMELIA  OPIE  Let.  5  Nov.  in  Life  xvii.  (1854)  255  If  I 
were  a  royalist,  and  an  intriguist. 

flntrike,  intryke,  tntrick,  variants  of  EN- 
TRIKE,  Obs.,  to  entangle. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  262  2  Intrykyn,  or  snarlyn,  iittrico, 
iUaejueo.  "SMS'.  Papers  Hen.  I'llI,  IV.  270  We  have  bene 
hitriked  with  some  comberous  and  paynfull  busynes.  1533 
MORE  Debell.  Salem  xvii.  Wks.  1004/2  As  wililye  as  those 
shrewes  that  beguyle  hym  haue  holpe  hym  to  inuolue  and 
intryke  the  matter,  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Rich.  Ill  54  b,  In 
what  doubtful  pereil  we  be  now  intricked. 

flntri-nce,  a.  Obs.  Also  intrinse.  [perh. 
abbreviated  from  INTBINSICATE  (nsed  in  same 
sense) ;  cf.  reverb  for  reverberate  in  Lear  I.  i.  155. 
(Godef.  has  OF.  intrinci,  var.  f.  intrinqui,  in- 
triqui  intricate.)]  Intricate,  entangled,  involved. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  81  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these,    ; 
Like  Rats  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  a  twaine,  Which  are  t' 
intrince  t'  vnloose.  [1895  H.  H.  FURNESS  Pref.  Mills.  Nts. 
Dr.  6  A  knot  too  intrinse  to  unloose.} 

Intrine (intrei  n),v.  rare.  [f.  IN- a  +  THINK,  after 
It.  in/reare.]  trans.  To  unite  in  a  group  of  three. 

1892  C.  E.  NORTON  Dante's  Par.  xiu.  84  The  Love  which 
with  them  is  intrined  [1.  57,  [Amor  cite  in  lor  s'intrea}. 

Intrinseo,  -secal,  etc. :  see  INTRINSIC,  etc. 

Intrinsic  (intri-nsik),  a.  (sb.)  Forms:  5-7 
intrinsique,  (5  -tryn-),  6  intrynsyke,  7  intrin- 
«ike,  -sicke,  -seque,  -sec(k,  7-8  -sick,  7-  inr 
trinsic.  [a.  F.  intrinsfyut  (13-14^  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.\  ad.  med.  Schol.L.  intrituec-us  adj.  (Fr. 
Mayron  01325;  Herveus  Natalia  01322  has  an 
adv.  intriniccc  :  Prantl),  f.  L.  intrinsecits  adv.  in- 
wardly, inwards.  The  ending  was  from  the  begin- 
ning confounded  with  the  adj.  suffix  -ic,  but  the  i 
etymological  -eque,  -ec(k  occurs  in  I7th  c.  Cf.  Ex-  I 
TRINSJC,  to  which  this  is  in  all  senses  opposed.] 

1 1.  Situated  within ;  interior,  inner.    Ots.  (exc.    ' 
as  in  b.) 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxv.  91  Occupyed  for  to  make  the    | 
palayces  and  other  edyfices  intrinsique  of  y«  cyte.     1541 
R.  COPLAND  Guydon's  Quest.  Chimrg.  C  ij  b,  How  many 
maners  of  skynnes  or  lether  are  there?.  .Two,  one  is  extryn- 
lyke  or  outforth  . .  The  other  is  imrynsyke.     1665  SIR  T.    i 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  253  The  Waters,  .mixing  with  it  [the 
earth]  in  the  most  intrinsique  places. 

b.  Anat.  Applied  to  a  muscle  of  a  member  or 
organ  which  has  its  origin  and  insertion  within  that 
organ  ;  so  in  Path,  to  a  morbid  growth  arising  in 
the  part  or  tissue  in  which  it  is  found. 

'839-47 TODD  Cycl.Anat.  III.  111/2  The  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  larynx  . .  determine  its  form.  1874  ROOSA  Dis.  Ear 
f  6  The  auricle  has  also  a  set  of  muscles  which  are  contained 
in  its  structure,  intrinsic  muscles,  as  they  are  called  by 
several  authors.  1890  Xature  n  Sept.,  Structures  which, 
like  the  outer  digits  of  the  horse's  leg,  or  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  ear  of  a  man,  are  present  in  the  adult  in  an 
incompletely  developed  form,  and  in  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  be  of  no  use.  1897  Atlbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  834 
1  he  intrinsic  variety  [of  laryngeal  cancer]  including  the 
growths  originating  from  the  vocal  cords. 

f2.  Inward,  intemal  (in  fig.  sense);  secret,  pri- 
vate. Obs.  (passing  into  sense  3). 

1490  CAXTOK  Entydos  xix.  71  By  gret  yre  gadred  by 
lomciuc  wroxr  intryi.aiquc  wjthin  her  licit.  1605  BACON 
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Adv.  Leant.  \.  iv.  5  12  There  are.  .other. .peccant  humors 
. .  not  so  secret  and  intrinsike,  but  that  they  fall  vnder  a 
popular  obseruation.  1658  Hist.  Mini.  A".  James  66  Not 
only,  .the  puhlick  but  most  intrinsick  actions  of  the  State. 
1689  lirKNEV  Tracts  I.  16  When  tliere  are  Intrinsic  diseases 
in  a  state. 

fb.  Intimate.   Obs. 

1613  SHERLEY  Trav.  Persia  65   We  must  haue  a  more 
Entrinsicke  acquaintance  to  perfect   that  knowledge.     1651 
Life  l-'a, 'lu-r  Sa >•/>/(  i 6761  51  The  General  of  the  Servi  .. 
being  an  intrinsick  friend  of  the  Fathers. 
3.  Belonging  to  the  thing  in  itself,  or  by  its  very 
nature;  inherent,  essential,  proper;  'of  its  own'. 
Intrinsic  made :  see  INTRINSICAL  3. 

1641  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  46  If  one  would  go  tothe 
intrinsique  value  of  things.  1661-98  SOUTH  T-wck-e  Scrm. 
III.  57  As  if  every  such  single  Act  could  by  its  own  In- 
trinsick Worth  merit  a  glorious  Ete_rnity.  1691  LOCKE 
Msiii-y  Wks.  1727  II.  67  The  intrinsick  Value  of  Silver 
consider 'd  as  Money,  is  that  Estimate  which  common  Con- 
sent has  placed  on  it.  1692  BENTLEY  .#<>>'/*  Lect.  221  By  an 
intrinseck  principle  of  gravity  or  attraction.  1715  WATTS 
Z,^/V[seelNTRlssiCAL3].  l758BLACKSTONKGw«;«.  I.  Introd. 
14  The  civil  and  canon  laws,  considered  with  respect  to 
any  intrinsic  obligation,  have  no  force  or  authority  in  this 
kingdom.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  iv.  84  Confirmed  as 
well  by  high  authority  as  by  intrinsic  probability.  1859 
KisusLEY  Misc.  118601  II.  ,67  Then  came  out  the  intrinsic 
rottenness  of  the  whole  system.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Lam 
Scot.t  Intrinsic  is  a  term  applied  to  circumstances  ..  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  point  at  issue  that  they  make 
part  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  oath,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it. 
b.  Const,  to. 

1850  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  n.  153  Latona  ..  remains  all 
alone  without  any  meaning  or  purpose  intrinsic  to  herself. 
1873  L.  FERGUSON  Disc.  159  The  flower  has  no  beauty  that 
is  not  its  own, ..that  is  not  intrinsic  and  native  to  it. 

C.  Math.  Intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve :  an 
equation  expressing  the  relation  between  its  length 
and  curvature  (and  so  involving  no  reference  to 
external  points,  lines,  etc.,  as  in  equations  referred 
to  co-ordinates). 

1849  WHEWELL  in  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.  VIII.  660  The 
intrinsic  equation  to  the  circle  is  s=a$,  a  being  the  radius. 
1862  WALTON  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Math.  V.  260  (titlt)  On  the 
Discontinuity  of  the  Intrinsic  Equations  to  Curves. 

t  B.  as  sl>.  (ellipt.  for  '  inmost  part ',  '  intrinsic 
value  ',  '  intrinsic  quality ' :  see  3.) 

1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677 1  88  To  visit  and  search  the 
mtrinsique  of  that  precious  piece  of  Earth  which  [etc.].  1716 
COLLIER  tr.  Panegyrick,  etc.  06  We  should  be  better  pre- 
par'd  to  examine  the  Intrinsick.  (11734  NORTH  Lires  (i%z6) 
III.  168  It  is  no  other  than  a  token,  or  leather  money,  of 
no  intrinsic.  —  Exam.  m.  vi.  §  78  (1740)  481  Then  the 
Merchants  tumbled  them  in  for  the  Gain  by  the  Intrinsic. 
1751  WARBURTON  Kates  Pope's  Dune.  n.  187  Let  our  English 
at  least  escape,  whose  intrinsic  is  scarce  of  marble  so  solid,  as 
not  to  be  impaired  or  soiled  by  such  rude  and  dirty  hands. 

Intrinsical  (intri-nsikal),  a.  (s/i.)  Now  rare. 
Forms:  6  intryncicall, 6-8 intrin'secal(l,  (-icall), 
7-9  -ical.  [f.  med.L.  intrinsec-us  (see  prec.)  +  -AL. 
The  etymological  -ecal  was  usual  till  c  1710.] 

t 1.   =prec.  i.  Obs. 

1571  DIGGES  Pantom.  iv.  v.  V  iija,  The  semidimetient  of 
the  mtrinsicall  circle.  1580  G.  HARVEY  3  proper  Lflt.  14 
That  small  skill  I  have  in  extrinsecall  and  intrinsecall 
physiognomic.  1650  BULWER  Anthropomet.  83  For  their 
intrinsecal  operation,  they  used  little  hollow  Pipes.  1688 
R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  16/2  The  Intrinsical  . .  are  all  such 
Lines  or  Circles,  as  ly  inward. 

f2.    =prec.  2.  Obs. 

-11548  HAI.I.  Cliron.,  Hen.  YI  172 b,  After  this  apparant 
concord,  and  intrinsecall  discord.  1631  R.  S.  tr.  Drextliui' 
Nicetas  n.  385  Those  that  are  cast  into  outward  darknes 
shal  neuer  be  illuminated  with  any  intrinsecal  light.  1640 
BP.  HALL  Ckr.  Moder.  led.  Ward)  24/2  Besides  that  intrin- 
sical  mischief,  which  it  works  upon  a  man's  own  heart. 
1654-66  Lo.  ORRERY  Part/ten.  11676)  545  His  external  as 
well  as  intrinsecal  sufferings, 
t  b.  =  prec.  2  b.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602}  99  How  intrinsecall 
soeuer  they  two  were  together.  i6o»  T.  FITZHERBERT  Afel. 
40  b,  Without  the  consent  or  knowledg  of  any  of  his  supe- 
riours,  yea  or  of  any  intrinsecal  frtnd  of  theirs,  a  1639 
WOTTON  Life  Dk.  Buckkm.  in  Rtliq.  (1651)  77  He  falls 
into  intrinsecall  society  with  Sir  JohnG.eham.  Ibid..  Char. 
Grand  Duke  Tuscany  363  He  had  a  close  and  Intrinsecall 
Favourite.  1879  tr.  Guizot's  Cromwell  in.  149  There  may 
be  a  more  intrinsical  and  mutual  interest  of  each  in  other. . 
for  the  good  of  both. 

3.    =  prec.  3. 

iHirinncal  umie,  with  the  Scotist  school  of  mediaeval 
philosophers,  an  attribute  (such  as  existence]  which,  while 
predicated  of  a  subject  in  itself,  and  not  merely  in  relalion 
to  something  else,  and  having  no  independent  character  of 
its  oun,  yet  neither  formed  part  of,  nor  followed  from,  nor 
in  any  way  affected,  the  definition  of  its  subject. 
logicians  used  in  a  more  general  sense:  cf.  quot.  1725.) 

1550  BALE  Image  Both  Cli.  n.  Pref.  2  b.  Vnsauerye 
sophysme-s,  problemes  ..  subtiltees,  seconde  intencyons,  in- 
trinsecall moodes.  1627  Br.  HALL  Best  Bargaine  Wks. 
51$  There  is  an  intrinsecall  or  formal!  truth  in  things  truly 
existing,  a  1661  FULLER  ll'ortltics,  Wiltshire  111.11662) 
150  Though  the  sa_me  in  noise  and  number,  not  the  same  in 
intrinsecal  valuation.  1691  RAY  Creation  i.  116921  163 
lhat  Learning  ..  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  Imptrkcti.  n. 
1725  WATTS  Logic  i.  ii.  I  4  The  third  division  of  modes 
ihewi  u--.,  they  are  either  inlrinsic^l  or  c.\trit:su,;i 
sical  modes  ate  conceived  to  be  in  the  subject  or  substance, 
as  when  we  say,  a  globe  is  round,  or  swift,  roiling,  or  at 
1  tien  we  say  a  man  is  tall  or  learned,  these  are  in- 
trinsic modes.  1865  Render  4  Feb.  128,  I  The  position  which 
Austria  has  taken  in  the  Peninsula  has  neither  augmented 
nor  consolidated  her  iiilrinsical  power. 
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b.  Const,  to,  unto. 

1638  WILKIXS  AV«'  11'itrlJ xiv.  (1707^  117  The  heaviness 
of  a  Body  . .  is  not  any  :^.  y  inliinsical  unto  it. 

1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Utid  II.  i.  §  24  Inijire  sions  thru  are  made 
on  or  .award  Objects  that  are  extrinse>:al  to  the 

Mind  ;  and  its  own  Operations,  proceeding  from  Powers  in- 
trinsical and  proper  to  itself. 

C.  With  a  descriptive  noun  :  That  is  such  in- 
trinsically, or  by  its  very  nature. 

1821  Bvuoxin  Moore  Life  (1866)  537  All  men  are  intrinsical 
rascals  and  1  am  only  sorry  that  not  being  a  dog  I  can't 
bite  them. 

fB.  sb.  (f!.]  Inward  qualities,  feelings,  etc.; 
internal  or  essential  character.  Obs. 

<- 1645  HOWELL  /.,«.  iv.  xi.  11650)  I.  449  This  history  will 
[    display  the  very  imrinsicals  of  the  Castilian,  who  jj 
[    the  prime  Spaniard.     Ifritt.  xxxvi.  472  'i  here  is  none  knows 
my  intrinsecals  better  then  you.     i676I7ti/.  Trans.  XI.  554 
The_  external  difference  seems  easy  for  vulgar  observation, 
the  intrinsecals  were  intricate. 

Hence  Intrinsica-lity  =  INTRINSICALNESS. 

1852  ROGLT  Thesaurus  I  5. 

Intrinsically  intri-nsikali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
j  4  -LY  '•*.]  In  an  intrinsic  manner  or  relation. 

tl.  Internally,  inwardly,  within  ;///.  andyf^.). 

1584  R.  SCOT  Disccri'.  H'itchcr.  iv.  iv.  (1886!  61  Inirin- 
secallie  they  represse  the  courage,  a  1639  WOTTON  Life 
Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Rtlicj.  (1651)  106  The  lesse  he  shewed 
without,  the  more  it  wrought  intrinsecally,  according  to  the 
nature  of  suppressed  passions.  1667  Ots.  Burn,  Land,  in 
Select.fr.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793)  456  VVhich,  if  it  be  not  dried 
up,  doth  moisten  all  porous  things  intrinsically. 

2.  By,  or  in  relation  to,  the  inner  nature  of  the 
thing;  in  itself ;  inherently,  essentially. 

i6o»  T.  FITZHERBERT  Afol.  463,  The  which  kind  of 
worship  by  publik  sacrifice  . .  proceedeth  so  intrinsecally 
from  the  very  grounds  and  principles  of  nature  it  selfe. 
1644  BP.  MAXWELL  Prerog.  Ckr.  Kings  xvi.  176  This  Law 
is  a  transcendent  Law,  for  it  is  foutid  intrinsecally  in  all 
Lawes.  1711  SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  I.  I.  i.  172  Do  I 
only  make  a  fair  show,  and  am  intrinsecally  no  better  than 
a  Rascal  ?  1712  Sped.  No.  292  r  i  A  Diamond  may  want 
polishing,  though  the  Value  be  still  intrinsically  the  same. 
1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  iv.  n.  310  We  know  the 
protection  to  be  intrinsically  worthless.  1875  STUBBS 
Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  508  note,  There  is  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  it. 

Intrrnsicaluess.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  ttate  or  quality  of  being  intrinsic. 

1676  H.  MORE  Remarks  Contents  a  v  b,  All  the  directions 
of  iMotion  in  water  as  to  Primitiveness  and  Intrinsecalness 
are  of  one  kind.  1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Inttinsicalncss,  in- 
wai  dness. 

t  Intrrnsicate,  a.  Obs.  Also  intrinsecate. 
[app.  f.  It.  intrinsecato,  -sicato  familiar,  confused 
in  sense  with  intricate  intricate.]  =  INTRICATE, 
involved,  entangled. 

1560  WIIITEHOBNE  Arte  Warn  (1573)  403,  Seeming  unto 
them.,  partly  an  intrinsicate  matter  [vilitppo]  whiche  they 
understande  not.  1399  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  I 
confesse  you  to  be  of  an  apted  anddocible  humour;  yet  there 
are  certain  puntilioes,  or  (as  I  may  more  nakedly  insinuate 
them  certain  intrinsecate  strokes  and  wards,  to  which  your 
activitie  is  not  yet  amounted.  1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanic 
(To  Judicial!  Perusers),  I  knowe  hee  will  vouchsafe  it, 
some  of  his  new-minted  Epithets,  (as  Real!,  Intrinsecate, 
Delphicke.'.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  ft  Cf.  v.  ii.  307  [To  the  Asp] : 
Come  thou  mortal  wretch,  With  thy  sharpe  teeth  this  knot 
intrinsicate  Of  life  at  once  vntye:  Poore  venomous  Foolc, 
Be  angry,  and  dispatch. 

t  Intri-nsieate,  v.  Ots.  [f.  It.  intrinsccare, 
•^-sicare,  refl.  intricarsi  'to  become  familiar, 
friendly,  or  inward  with  one'  (Florio).  f.  intrin- 
scco,  \-ico  intimate,  familiar:  see  -ATE  •'(.]  intr. 
?  To  enter  intimately. 

1603  H.  CROSSE  Verities  Comnnv.  (1878)  82  To  hearehow 
some  such  clouting  beetles  rowle  in  their  loblogicke,  and 
intrinsicate  into  the  maior  of  the  matter,  with  such  hide- 
bound reasons. 

Intri-ppe,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  INTERRUPT  T1. 

Intrique,  obs.  form  of  INTRIGUE. 

t  I'ntrite.  Min.  Obs.  [?  f.  L.  intra  within  + 
-ITE.]  A  general  name  given  by  Tinkerton  to 
rocks  consisting  of  crystalline  or  other  particles 
embedded  within  a  matiix. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  132  The  rocks  here  called 
Intrites,  because  crystals  or  particles  are  imbedded  in  a 
paste,  are  distinguished  from  Glutenites,  in  which  the  par- 
ticles coalesce  together  with  little  or  no  visible  cement. 
Ibid.  220  Mode  XIII.  Siliceous  intrite. 

Intro-  (intro ',,  prefix.  L.  infra  adv.  'to  the 
inside ',  used  with  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  as 
introiiudre  to  lead  in,  introduce,  intiespicfre  to 
look  within.  Hence  in  English  words  derived  from 
L.  or  formed  of  L.  elements,  the  more  important 
of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 
The  following  are  c  f  le.-s  frequent  use : 

Intro-a  ctive  a.,  having  the  property  of  acting 
within,  internally  active;  in  quot.  1876  loosely, 
Mutually  active,  INTERACTIVE.  Introce'ptive  a. 
[L.  capfre  to  take ;  cf.  receptive],  adapted  to  receive 
something  within  itself.  Introcession  (-se'Jsn) 
rare~"  [mod.L.  introressio  :  cf.  L.  introiedcre  to 
go  in,  enttr]  :  see  quots.  t  Introcln  de  r.  Cbs. 
rare-"  [nd.  late  i,.intr5cludlrt],  'to  shut  within" 
(L)lountC//oi^r.  1656).  Introconve'rsion  (.'hem., 
the  conversion  of  either  of  two  compounds  into  the 
other  by  change  of  internal  molecular  structure 
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without  change  of  ultimate  composition  ;  so  In- 
tro con vertibi-lity ,  the  capability  of  being  thus 
converted.  Introdi-gitate  <'.  intr.  ==.  INTKHDIGI- 
TATE  i.  Introflexed  (-fle-kst)  ///.  a.  [see  FLEX 
z/.],  bent  or  curved  inwards;  so  Introflexion 
(-tlc'kfon),  an  inward  bending  or  curvature.  In- 
trogression  (-gre'Jan)  [f.  I,,  type  *intn\'ression- 
cni,  t.  introgredl  \.v  step  in],  a  going  or  coming  iu, 
entrance,  incoming.  Introje-ction  [L.  jaccre  to 
throw;  cf.  projection ,  inttrjcttion^  the  action  of 
throwing  in ;  in  quot.  of  '  throwing  oneself  into  * 
or  entering  eagerly  upon,  some  course  or  pursuit. 
Intromole  cular  a.,  subsisting  within  a  molecule, 
or  between  its  constituent  atoms  (distinguished 
from  intermokcnlar}.  Intromu'tative  a.  [L. 
mutare  to  change],  applied  by  R.  C.  Temple  to 
languages  in  which  the  inflexional  changes  are 
within  the  words,  t  Intropre  ssion  06s.,  pressure 
inwards.  Intropu'lsive  a.  [L.  /«&-,  ppl.  stem  of 
pcllcre  to  drive ;  cf.  impulsive^  repulsive],  having 
the  quality  of  driving  inwards.  Introrece^ption, 
the  action  of  receiving  within.  Introru-ption 
rare  —  *  [f.  L.  type  *intrdmpticn-eni,  f.  intrornm- 
pere  to  burst  in],  a  bursting  or  breaking  in,  irrup- 
tion. Introse  nsible  «.,  capable  of  being  inwardly 
perceived  or  felt.  Introse 'ntient  a.,  perceiving 
within.  Introsu'ction,  the  action  of  sucking 
inwards.  Introtra'ction  [see  TRACTION],  the 
action  of  drawing  inwards.  Introvision  (-vr- 
3311),  a  seeing  or  looking  within  ;  inward  or  mental 
vision,  flntrovo'ke  v.  Obs.  rare"0  [ad.  L.  in- 
trovocdre],  '  to  call  in*  ^Cockeram,  1623). 

1855  HKOWN-INI;  Clean  212  A  quality.,  within  his  soul, 
which,  'intro-active  . .  may  view  itself,  And  so  be  happy. 
a  1876  M.  COLLINS  T/i.  in  Garden  (1880)  I.  200  To  serve 
and  be  served  are  introactive  functions  :  the  nation  serves 
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strong  cement,  like  the  bed  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid. 
[x8n  HOOPER  Med.  Diet.,  htlrocessio.]  18*3  CRABB  Technol. 
Diet.,  *  Intro-cession  \Med.)t  a  depression  or  sinking  of  any 
parts  inwards.  rt&.Amer.C/u'nt,  Jrnl.  IX.  37  iThe  reactions 
and  *introconvertibility  of  mateic  and  fu marie  derivatives 
cannot  be  brought  in  harmony  with  the  assumption.  1870 
ROLLKSTON  Aniiti.  Life  130  Five  pairs  of  accessory  ..  dis- 
sepiments, "introdigitating  along  their  interior.  1846  WOR- 
K,  *  Introjlexed,  bent  inward.  Smith,  1866  Treas. 
Bot.)  Introciinnts,  Introjlexus,  Introflexed,  curved  in- 
wards. 1849  W.  H.  HAHVEY  British  Marine  Algx 
12  Small,  spherical  chambers,  formed  by  the  *introflexion 
of  the  walls  of  the  receptacle.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  'In- 
trogression  (introgrtssus^  a  going  in.  1845  STOCQUELER 
Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  136  Instead  of  being  jostled  out 
of  employment  by  the  introgression  of  Europeans.  1866 
BLACK  MOB  B  Crmiock  Xoweil  xxix.  (1883)  154  She  had  so 
self-abandonment,  such  warm  *introjection.  1895 
STORY-MASKISLYNE  Crystallogr.  vi.  §  152  Not  merely  the 
relative  distribution  inter  se — the  intermolecular  distribu- 
tion— of  the  chemical  molecules..,  but  also  the  *intromole- 
cnlur  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  whereof  the  molecules  are 
composed.  1899  R.  C.  TEMPLE  Univ.  Gram.  7  Since  affixes. 
may  be  prefixes,  infixes,  or  suffixes,  .languages  are .  .divisible 
into  (i)  pre-mutative,  or  those  that  prefix  their  affixes;  (2) 
'iiitro-mutative,  or  those  that  infix  them  ;  and  (3)  post-muta- 
tive.  or  those  that  suffix  them.  1758  BATTIE  Madness  x. 
74  Fracture,  "intropression,  and  concussion  of  the  head 
>:i  >uiJi  prevAire.  1825  COLERIDGE  Aids  Refl.  (1858) 
I.  App.  C  408  The  *Sntropulsive  force,  that  sends  the  ossifi- 
cation inward.  1896  Atllnttt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  314  Compressed 
air  exercises  an  intropulsive  influence,  a  1660  HAMMOND 
ll'ks.  (1683)  IV-  564  Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us, 
ever  suffered  to  come  into  our  hearts,  as  Species  to  the  eye 
by  *introreception.  1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  PordagJs  Mystic 
Pi:-.  64  Hee..came  to  the  reception,  perception  and  cog- 
:i,  or  rather  introspection,  intuition  and  introreception 
of  the  praementioned.  -by  tlie  pure  Revelation  of  the.  .Spirit 
of  God.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  *  Introruptitm  (introruptio)^ 
an  entring  or  rushing  in  by  violence.  1857  T.  E.  WKBB 
Intellect.  Locke  iv.  73  Sensible  Ideas .  .restricted  to  the  Sen- 
sible Qualities  of  Matter  and  the  *  Intro-Sensible  Operations 
of  Mind.  1842  J.  STERLING  Ess.,  etc.  (1848)  I.  450  [The] 
'introsentient  part  of  man.  1663  POWER  Exp.  Philos. 
ii.  97  Then  dr;t\v  back  the  Squirt  staff,  and  the  Syringe 
will  appear  a  Vacuity  (which  will  pain  your  finger  by  an 
*Introsuction  of  it  in  at  the  Orifice*.  1670  Phil,  Trans.  V. 
1083  He  examines  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  not  admit- 
ting that  to  be  an  Instance  of  Vacuity,  but  esteeming,  that 
a  great  force  of  Introsuction  (so  he  calls  it)  makes  temporary 
pores  and  pervious  passages.  1843  tilackw,  Mag.  LIV.  653 
The  tuut-h  .  .hi  ings  the  .sight  within  ..the  sphere  of  \ 
I'm  suinewhat  less  directly  .  .  the  sight  operates  the  same 
i  r;ieti<m  (pardon  the  coinage)  upon  itself.  1861  LYTTON 
Sir.  Story  II.  300  How  the  mesmerists  would  account  for 
this  phenomenon  of  hygienic  *intn.>vision  and  clairvoyance. 
1869  Content^.  Rev.  XII.  623  An  energetic  mind  cutoff., 
from  active  communication  with  the  material  world,  and  so 
diiven  to  an  introvision.  .the  more  intense  as  his  outward 
sense  became  dimmed. 

Intro-active,  -ceptive,  -cession,  -digitate, 

etc. :  see  above  in  INTRO-/;"?/; 

Introduce  (intrwli/7's),  v.  Also  5-6  -duyse. 
[ad.  L.  introdficc-re  to  lead  or  bring  in,  bring  for- 
ward, institute,  oiiginate,  f.  intro  within  f  dftcere  to 
lead,  bring.  Cf.  F.  introduirc  (i^th  c.  in  Lit  tic  .] 
General  Sense :  To  lead  or  bring  in  (a  person  or 
thing)  into  a  place,  position,  state,  condition,  or 
relation  to  something,  or  into  a  circle  or  series 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  cause,  by  any  kind  of 
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direct  action,  (a  person  or  thing)  to  enter  or  be  in- 
cluded or  comprised  within  any  sphere  or  circle; 
to  insert,  interpose,  etc.  Hence,  to  bring  (a  person) 
into  the  circle  of  the  knowledge,  acquaint 
recognition  of  another  or  others. 

1.  (fans.  To  lead  or  bring  into  a  place,  or  into  the 
inside  or  midst  of  something;  to  bring  in,  conduct 
inwards.     (In  quots.  1698  with  double  obj.) 

1639  T.  BKUGIS  tr.  Camus'  Mor.  Ke/at.yid  He  i; 
meanes  that  he  introduced  himselfe  into  this  Castle.  1698 
FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,y  p.  151  \\"e  were  introduced  the 
Vice-Roys  Presence.  Ibid.  398  Alighting  they  are  intro- 
duced the  Guest-Chamher.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  231 
This  shrub  ha^  been  but  lately  introduced  to,  or  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  11'aks  I.  25  Byron 
gave  orders  to  Tita  to  introduce  the  monkey  and  bulldog. 
1873  TRISTRAM  Moab  i.  4  The  Adwan  . .  whose  inability  to 
introduce  any  one  into  the  Highlands  of  .Moab  I  had  ex- 
perienced. 

b.  To  put  or  place  in  from  without,  to  insert. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  20  Sparry  and 
Flinty  Matter  being  then  soft,  or  in.  .solution,  .when  it  was 
thus  introduced  into  these  shelly-Moulds.  1807  T.  THOMSON 
Cfom.  (ed.  3)  II.  379  He  . .  reduced  it  to  powder,  and  intro- 
duced it  while  yet  warm  into  a  retort.  1869  TYNDALL  Notes 
Lect.  Light  44  If  two  or  more  metals  be  introduced  into  the 
flame  at  the  same  time. 

C.  To  usher  or  bring  (a  person)  into  a  society 
or  body;  also,  f  into  a  state  or  condition  (ods.}. 

1532  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Pref.,  Wks.  341/2  Then  haue 
ye  his  introduccion  into  Sayncte  Ponies  pistle,  with  whiche 
he  introduceth  and  bringeth  his  reders  into  a  false  vnder- 
standing  of  saynt  Poule.  1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  II'.  xvi,  This 
was  considered  by  us  all  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to  be 
introduced  into  the  family.  1844  MACAU  LAY  Ess.t  Earl  of 
Chatham  (1887!  824  On  the  same  day  . .  liute  was  not  only 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  introduced  into  the  Cabinet. 

2.  To  bring  (a  thing)  into  some  sphere  of  action 
or  thought ;  to  bring  in  in  the  course  of  some  action 
or  in  a  literary  or  artistic  composition  ;  to  add  or 
insert  as  a  feature  or   element.     Sometimes  with 
the  notion  of  bringing  in  for  the  first  time  or  as  a 
new  feature. 

1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  82  The  Poets  in 
their  tragedies,  introduce  persons  comnung  out  from  under 
th'  earth  and  call  that  place  Hell.  1647-8  COTTERELL 
Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  31  Abuses  that  were  introduced 
into  the  Government.  1661  BRAMHALL  Just  I'ind.  ii.  n 
They  introduced  unlawful  rites  into  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church.  1676  tr.  Guillatieres  Voy.  Athens  268  In  the 
action  of  those  heroiclc  parts  it  is  impossible  the  Comcedian 
should  introduce  that  baseness  of  Gesture.  1783  BLAIR 
Rfiet.  II.  xxx.  130  If  that  thought  ..  does  not  anticipate 
any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  in  a  more 
proper  place.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  583  Amend- 
ments were  introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  bill.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  Mod.  Persia  288  The  gentle- 
man  on  the  mention  of  the  word . .  would  instantly  introduce 
the  quotation. 

3.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice;  to  bring  into 
vogue  or  fashion  ;  to  institute  (a  law,  custom,  etc.). 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  in.  i.  (1807)  V.  18  Witoldus  Prince 
of  Lituanin,  introduced  an  order  with  that  nation . .  that  the 
party  condemned  to  die,  should  with  his  owne  handes  make 
himselfe  away,  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trim,  171  Upon  the 
Twelfth  day,  they  rebaptize  yearely  ;.  .acustome  introduced 
not  past  a  hundred  yeares  since.  1775  JOHNSON  Jonrn. 
West.  1st.,  Ostig  243  The  principle  upon  which  extemporary 
prayer  was  originally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
1805  Edin.  Rev.  VI.  82  note,  Hudson,  .introduced-  these 
anglicised  botanic  names.  1868  LOCKYER  Eletn.  Astron.  v. 
(1879)  205  The  Julian  calendar  was  introduced  in  the  year 
44B.C.  1874  PARKER  Goth.  Archil.  \.  iii.  32  The  Xorman 
style  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

f4.  To  bring  on,  bring  about,  give  rise  to,  oc- 
casion, induce.  Obs. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Leant,  n.  xx.  §  n  Introducing  such  an 
health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  of  which  Aristotle 
speaketh  of  Herodicus.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T. 
n.  102  Grace  of  Regeneration,  .introduceth  gracious  habits 
of  sweetnesse,  peace  and  love.  1651  HOBBES  Gewt,  fy  Soc. 
iii.  §  ii.  45  To  hurt  another  without  reason  introduces  a 
warre.  1692  LOCKE  Educ.  (J.',  Whatsoever  introduces 
habits  in  children  deserves  the  care  and  attention  of  their 
governors. 

5.  To  usher  in  (a  time,  action,  matter,  etc.) ;  to 
bring  forward  with  preliminary  or  preparatory 
matter  ;  to  start,  open,  begin. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  in.  368  With  Preamble  sweet  Of 
charming  symphonic  they  introduce  Thir  sacred  Song.  1708 
Taller  No,  116  P  3  To  introduce  the  second  argument, 
they  begged  leave  to  read  a  petition  of  the  rope-makers. 
1727  A.  HAMILTON  AV™  .-uv.  E.  ln>1.  II.  xliv.  140  Torna- 
tiue:-,  or  StnialU  of  Wind  and  Rain,  introduced  with  much 
Thunder  and  Lightning.  1816  Scon  [ntif,  \\xv,  This 
discussion  servea  to  Introduce  the  young  soldier's  ex- 
periences. 1824  L.  MUHRAV  Ent;.  C-r.iin.  cil.  5)  I.  291  When 
adverbs  are  emphatical,  they  may  introduce  a  sentence. 

t  6.  To  bring  (a  person)  into  the  knowledge  of 
something;  to  initiate ;  to  teach,  instruct.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Xoblesse  (Rpxb.)  79  And  over  this  that  they  be 
lerned  and  introduced  in  the  d  L  1477  GuCTON 

Jason  67  b,  He  introduced  the  archadyens  for  to  liue 
honestly,  c  1500  Mclusint  37  Wei  I  !  ye  !:aue 

hold  alle  that  I  introduysed,  or  taught  you  of. 

7.  To  bring  into  personal  acquaintance  ;  to  make 
kno\\n  to  a  person  or  to  a  circle,  a.  orig.  To  /«- 
troditce  into  or  to  the  acquaintance  of\  hence,  to 
introduce  to :  to  make  known  in  person,  esp.  in 
a  formal  manner,  with  announcement  of  name, 
title,  or  other  identification. 
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1659  EVELYN  Mtm.  26  Nov.  (1857)  I.  357,  1  was  introduced 
inllj  ;  learned  and  worthy  p.  < 

1739  \V.  Ki 

iuce  Mr.  Swift  to  the  acquaintance  of 
[    som*-  ,  .        .ve  t!iis.     1766  <;<.i  , 

'"»  J  't.mger 

:iiy  as  he  described.     1768 

'Jonrn.    117781    I.   70  (In  the   Street)   He   introduce.; 
self  to  my  acquaintance.     1786  STSANSAH  H 
:    toria  I.   80  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  the  amiable 
Lady  C— M.      1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  I-.n^.  vi.   II.  48   He 
i    had  been  introduced  to  Charles  and  J:>:  -.,an  fit 

ready  for  the   infamous  service  of  assassinating  the 
riato  (ed.  2;  IV.  159   Ut  me  in- 

troduce  some  L.mritrymen  of  mine,   I    said.     1889    \~ 
''•rita  111.  ii.  52  He  prayed  permission  to  introcU: 
niuther  and  .     I9oo  Corresp,  The  English  rule 

is  that  the  (convcntionallyi  inferior  is  introduced  to  the 
superior  (not  the  superior  to  the  inferior). 

b.  To  conduct  formally  into  a  person's  presence ; 
to  present  formally,  as  at  court,  or  in  an  assembly, 
as  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  a  society,  etc. 

1685  WOOD  Life  25  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  III.  136  Cambridge 
presented  verses  to  the  King.   Their  Chancellor  (A  I 
would  not  introduce  them.     1687  A.  LOVEI.L  tr.  J  i 
Trar.   i.  69  When  he  gives  Audience,  it  being  their  part 
also  to  introduce  others  into  the  ]':  -.     1718 

LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Cttts  [Bristol]  12  Sept., 
The  Chevalier  ..  with  great  civility,  begged  to  introduce 
us  at  court.  1817  rarl.  Deb.  3  July  1750  Lord  C 
was  introduced  by  Lords  Redesdale  and  Dynevor,  and  look 
the  oaths  and  his  seat.  1891  La\v  Timtx  XCII.  124/2 
When  a  new  representative  Peer  of  Ireland  has  been  elected, 
he  is  not  introduced,  but  simply  takes  and  subscribes  the 
oath. 

c.  To  bring  out  into  society ;  spec.,  in  modern 
use,  to  bring  (a  young  lady)  '  out'. 

1708  STKELE  Tatltr  No.  137  P  7  He  is  always  promising 
..  to  introduce  every  man  he  converses  with  into  the  i 
1814  JAM:  AT-MFN  Mann/.  Park  i,  UJTC  a  girl  an  educa- 
!    tion,  and  introduce  her  properly  into  the  world,  and  icn  to 
i    one  but  she  has  the  means  of  settling  well.     1828  Light  <v 
Shaiies  II.  307-8  We  have  daughters  to  iniroduce.     1888 
F.  HUME  Had.  Midas  i.  it  Curtis  introduced  her  to  society. 

d.  To  bring  to  the  knowledge  of,  or  make  ac- 
i    quainted  with,  a  thing,  by  actual  contact,  by  experi- 
ence, description,  representation,  etc.     Const,  to. 

1741  E.  ERSKISE  Serm.  Wks.  1871  III.  i,  I  shall  not  con- 
sume time  in  introducing  myself  to  the*e  words.  1834 
MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  II.  167,  I  name  Shelley  first  .. 
I  will  introduce  you  to  them  [Shelley  and  Byron]  presently. 
1849  JAMES  Woodman  iv,  I  must  now  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  scene  then  very  common  in  England. 

8.  t8-  To  present  (an  address  or  the  like)  for- 
mally. Obs. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  <$•  P.  338  At  hand  t«  introduce 
all  Addresses  that  concern  his  Office  to  represent. 

b.  To  bring  to  the  notice  or  cognisance  of  a 
person,  etc. ;  to  bring  a  bill  or  measure  before 
parliament,  etc. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  IV.  viii,  To  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  the  company  a  ballad.  1817  Air/.  Deb.  91 1 
It  was  his  wish  that  the  bills  should  proceed  through  the 
House,/ar/  f-assn.  Only  the  two  he  had  now  introduced 
were  yet  ready.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  70/2 
Finely  chopped  turnips,  meal,  etc.,  which  it  soon  begins 
to  relish  if  they  are  properly  introduced  to  its  notice. 

Hence  Introduced///,  a. ;  Introducing  vbl.  so. 

i6ij7  Divine  Lover  13  Expulsion  of  Vicious  Habits  and 
inclinations,  and   an  answerable  introducing  of  vertuous- 
nesse.    a  1711  KKS  .SVr;«.  \V'ks.  (1838)  166  The  introducing 
of  the  images  of  saints  and  martyrs  into  churches.     1877 
J    W.  S.  GILBERT  foggerty^s  Fairy  (1892)  223  The  introduced 
|    scene  with  the  guinea-pig  and  the  hair-oil.   1884  D.  MORRIS 
Rep,  in  Moloney  Forestry  W.  A/r.  (1887)  B  Indigenous  and 
introduced  trees. 

Introducee*.  [f.  INTRODUCE  +  -EE.]  One  who 
is  introduced. 

1831  Eraser's  Mag.  111.413  The  introducer  and  intro- 
ducee  are  thus  placed  on  nearly  the  same  footing. 

tlntrodtrcement.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MKXT.] 
The  action  of  introducing ;  an  introduction, 

1536  riionpton  Corr,  232,  I  send  you  a  godly  New  Testa- 
ment ..  Yf  it  \vil  please  you  to  read  the  introducemeni,  ye 
shal  se  marvelous  things  hyd  in  it.  a  1639  WOTTON  in 
Reliq.  (1685)  474  Your  ijir  Jacob  Ashby  is  grown  a  great 
man  at  Court  in  private  Jntroducements  to  the  King.  164? 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vn.  §  82  Most  believed  it  rather  a 
dislike  of  some  Churchmen,  and  of  some  introducements  of 
Theirs.  1651  HAVES-ANT  Gondibert  Pref.,  The  >ccond  [act] 
begins  with  an  introducement  of  new  persons,  c  1765 
TMAM  Ciwrw.-//.  Bk.  Wks.  1843  X.  141  The  introtlucement 
of  a  mischief  greater  than  the  benefit. 

Introducer  jntr^liwvoj;.     [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  introduces  (in  senses  of  the  •- 

1626  ImptaJtm.  Dk.  A«(  khtn.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Cell.  ( 1659) 
I.  342  He  was  not  the  onely  intrcducer  -  .;er  in 

i&     1647  CLAVENI«ON  Hist.  R>b.  it.  §  i3  The  \Vomen 
j    and  Ladies  of  the  best  (Juality .   made  war  upoi, 

as   introducers   of  I'opery  and    Superstition       1677  • 
r?nt\f  121  He  has  a  kind  of  Ii/  adors, 

call'ti,  I      '  '"  Cl. 

5  June,  Mr.  Barton .   undertook  I  .  :ni;er.     183* 
LYTTOM  Kn^fnc  A.  n.  iv,  One  i_-f  the  first  introducers  »f  the 
polished  fashion  of  France.     1885  Mandt.    \i't<kly   - 

6  June  5/5  The  introducer  of  the  Bill  rose  to  reply. 

2.  An  instrument  for  introducing  ;  spec,  one  for 
fixing  an  intubation  tube  in  position. 

1891  H.  L.  Stave, 

ley  describe*  a  modification  of  O'Dwyer's  introducer. 

Introducible(intn?di«  -  i  -ceable. 

[f.  Iv  -IBI.K.]  Capable  of  bung  intro- 

duced or  brought  in. 

1673   Q.    WALKER    Educ.   x.    120   Whether    intr--*! 
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amongst  us  .  .  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  1685  R.  L'Es- 
TRANCE  Ofarz-ator  Off,  4  A  violation  of  some  more  sove- 
raigne  good  introduceable.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  .\~<it.  118341 
11.649  1'hcy  must  be.  .introducibfe  by  other  channels.  1862 
CARLYLK  /-Vtv'*.  Gt.  vin.  v.  11872)  111.  27  Proposals  of  im- 
provement introducible  at  the  said  Carzig.  1890  At/ttnseunt 
10  May  6tr  3  Picturesque  costumes,  variety  of  attitude, 
action,  and  character  .  .  were  introduceable  at  the  artist's 
pleasure. 

tlntrodu'Ct,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
trodtttt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  introducers  to  INTRODUCE.] 
Introduced,  brought  in.  (Construed  as  pa.  pple.) 

1432-50  tr.  Hifrien  iRolls)  I.  123  Men  of  Assyria  were 
introducte  whiche  admitte  oonly  the  lawe  of  Moyses.  1496 
,./.  \V.deW.)  ii.  22/2  Seculer  or  cyuyle  lord- 
shyppe  Introducte  by  occasyon  of  synne. 

t  Introduct,  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [f.  L.  type  *;'«- 
trothtctits,  f.  ppl.  stem  introduct"  :  see  next.]  In- 
troduction. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip,  182/24  Introduct,  introduct  i&. 

t  Introdu'Ct,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  -duyte.  [f.  L. 
introduct-)  ppl.  stem  of  introducers  to  INTRODUCE. 
The  form  introduytt  was  f.  F.  introduit,  -itc,  pa. 
pplo.  of  introditire  cf.  conduct,  conduyte^-duite^ 

1.  trans.  To  teach,  instruct. 

1481  BOTONER  Tnile  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  3  b  (R.  SuppU, 
They  that  be  introducted  and  enfourmed  in  sciences  and 
vertue.  1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  x.  25  In  all  the  for- 
said  vsages  the  nobles  auncyent  introducted  and  taught 
theyr  children,  c  1500  Mclusine  190,  I  wyl  teche  &  intro- 
duyte  you  for  your  wele  &  honour. 

2.  To  introduce;  to  bring  in. 

1570  LEVINS  Afanip.  182/23  Introduct,  introducers.     1394 
O.  B.  Quest.  Prof.  Concern,   i8a,  To  introduct  and  make    \ 
me  afterwards  to  stand  in  his  good  opinion.  1604  T.  WKIGHT 
Passions  v.   §  2.   159  To  introduct  musicke  among  them. 
1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  83  The  manner  of  their  lamemings     , 
..may  appeare    by  this  ironicall  personating   of  a  father    i 
following  the  exequies  of  his  sonne,  introducted  by  Lucian.    ; 
a  1670  HACKF.T  Abf>.  Williams  \.  (1693)  29  The  Chaplains    j 
full  and  absolute  Parts  did  introduct  him  to  this  Love  and 
Liking. 

Introduction  (introdykfan).  Forms:  4-6 
introduccion,  4-5  -ccioun,  5  -xion,  (6  -ctyon), 
6-  introduction,  [a.  F.  introduction  (i4th  c.  in 
IIatz.-Dartn.),  ad.  L.  introduction-cm,  n.  of  action 
from  intrddiicfre  to  INTRODUCE  :  cf.  also  OK.  entro- 
duction  teaching,  instruction  05th  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  The  action  of  introducing  ;  a  leading  or  bring- 
ing in  ;  a  bringing  into  use  or  practice,  bringing  in 
in  speech  or  writing,  insertion,  etc. 

1651   HOBBF.S  Ltviath.  n.  xxiv.  128  The  Introduction  of 
Propriety  is  an  effect  of  Common-wealth.      1710   STKFLE 
Ta'.Ur  No.  127  f  3  If  we  consult  the  Collegiates  of  Moor- 
fields,  we   shall  find  most  of  them  are  beholden  to  their 
Pride  for  their  Introduction  into  that  magnificent  Palace. 
1829  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (i336)  III.  104  The  Lee-     j 
tnre  Room,  .must  be  so  placed,  as  to  admit  the  introduction    j 
of  the  Sun's  light  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of    i 
the  day.     1871  R-  F.  WEYMOUTH  Kit  ph.  3  The  mere  intro-    ! 
duction  of  new  words  was  not  an  object  of  Lilie's  ambition. 
1875  J.'ur.rr  rialo  ied.  2)  IV.  228  There  is  no  reason  for    I 
the  introduction  of  such  a  digression.     1879  LUBBOCK  Set.     [ 
Lect.  v.  155  The  period  immediately  before  the  introduction     ' 
of  metal. 

b.  Something  introduced  ;  a  practice  or  thing 
newly  brought  in,  etc. 

1603  FLOKIO  Montaigne  i.  xliii.  (1897)  II.  173  Others  like 
new-fangled   and   vicious   introductions   [tmltres  pareilles 
introductions}.     1866  ROGFKS  Agric.  fy  Prices  I.  xxiv.  615 
This  fish  was  a  late  introduction. 
*t*  c.   An  inference.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  in.  107  Many  other  introductions 
flow  from  his  shallow  base-branded  apprehension  which  I 
purposely  umit. 

f2.  The  action  or  process  of  leading  to  or  pre- 
paring the  way  for  something  ;  that  which  leads 
on  to  some  result  ;  a  preliminary  or  initiatory  step 
or  stage.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAI-CKR  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  fy  T.  833  Thus  maketh 
he  his  introduction  To  brynge  folk  to  [hir]  destruction. 
^1450  Fysshynge  w.  Angle  (1283)  24  The  barbyll  .  .  is  a 
quasy  meete  and  a  peryllous  for  mannys  body.  For  comynly 
*ie  yeuythanintroduxiontobe  Febres.  a  1548  \\.\\,  \.Chron.t 
Kick,  III  42  b,  Bondes  and  pactes  .  .  betwene  princes  .  .  are 
the  cause  efficient  and  espcdall  introduction  that  their 
realmes  and  countries  are  fortified  .  .  with  a  double  power. 
1660  K.  COKK  Powert^  Sub}.  133  Obedience  is  .  .  the  first 
and  only  introduction  to  all  virtues  Theological  and  Moral. 

t  3.  Initiation  in  the  knowledge  ot  a  subject  ;  in- 
struction. in  rudiments,  elementary  teaching.  Obs. 

c  1430  Art  Xombryng  (K.  E.  T.  S,  i  i  Algorisme  .  .  is  had 
ofe  en  or  in,  and  gogos  that  is  introduccioun,  and  Rithmtis 
nombre,  that  is  to  say  Interduccioun  of  nombre.  c  1477 
CAXTON  Jason  124  b,  Peleus  had  a  wil  fur  to  be  Reduyte 
into  yong  age  as  the  king  your  fadre  is  by  myn  Introduc- 
cion. 1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  13,  I  wyll 
give  you  some  introduction  into  the  celestiall  sphere.  1597 
HOOKER  Ecd.  Pol.  \:  xviii.  §  3  Fur  the  first  introduction  of 
youth  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Jews  even  till  this  day 
have  their  Catechisms.  1701  R.  MMRUKN  (title  '  Introduc- 
tion to  Astronomy,  Geography,  Navigation  and  other  Ma- 
thematical  Sciences  made  easy,  by  the  Description  and 
Uses  of  the  Coelestial  and  Terrestrial  Globes. 

4.  ihat  \vhich  leads  to  the  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  something,  fa.  In  early  use,  That 
which  initiates  in  a  subject,  a  first  lesson  ;  in  //., 
rudiments,  elements  (ol>s.\ 

c  1530  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1899  87  This  shall  be  sufficyent  for 
an  mtroducty.  n  ;  whom  all-oiiely 

this  boke  is  made.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fnst.  in.  ii. 


(1634)  257  They  which  are  not  yet  instructed  in  the  first 
introductions.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ktli^-.  Mfd.  n.  §  ii 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  bath  nut  his  introduc- 
tions or  first  lesson.  1671  MILTOX  P.  R.  in.  247  The  mon- 
archies of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and  state,  Sufficient  intro- 
duction to  inform  Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts. 

b.  A  preliminary  explanation  prefixed  to  or  in- 
cluded in  a  book  or  other  writing;  the  part  of  a 
book  which  leads  up  to  the  subject  treated,  or  ex- 
plains the  author's  design  or  purpose.     Also,  the 
corresponding  part  of  a  speech,  lecture,  etc. 

1529  MORE  Suppl.  Soulys  Wks  201/2  He  so  deuyseth  his 
introduccion,  as  all  hys  purpose  shpulde  haue  a  gret  face 
of  charitie,  by  that  he  speaketh  all  in  the  name  of  the  pore 
beggars.  1531  in  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  35  The  Newe  tes- 
tament in  engiissh,  with  a  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romaynes.  1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  i 
An  Isagoge,  or  Introduction  unto  the  hole  worke.  1617 
MORVSON  /tin,  in.  181  Of  the.  .  Bohemians  Commonwealth, 
under  which  title  I  containe  an  Historicall  introduction; 
the  Princes  pedegrees  [etc.].  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jottcs 
Contents  i.  i,  The  Introduction  to  the  Work,  or  Bill  of  Fare 
to  the  Feast.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  11.  i.  224  A  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  sound  will  form  a  fit  introduction.  1861 
Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec.  587  Mr.  Wright's  Introduction  is  what  an 
Introduction  of  this  sort  should  be  .  .  a  commentary  on  the 
pieces  edited,  and  nothing  more. 

c.  A  text-book  or  treatise  intended  as  a  manual 
for  beginners,  or  explaining  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject. 

1540  (title)  An  Introduction  to  Wysedome,  made  by  Lu- 
douicus  Viues,  and  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Rycharde 
Morysine.  1546  <  title)  An  Introduction  for  to  lernc  to 
reckon  with  the  Pen,  or  with  the  Counters  [etc.].  1603 
HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  58  When  their  books,  and 
pettie  introductions  are  laid  out  of  their  hands  .  .  a  man 
shall  find  them  as  raw  as  other.  1769  PRIESTLEY  (title) 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electricity.  1849  PARKER 
(title)  Architectural  Manual  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Gothic  Architecture.  1894  A.  J.  BALFOUR  Found,  belief 
Prelim,  r  Sometimes,  by  an  Introduction  to  a  subject  is 
meant  a  brief  survey  of  its  leading  principles. 

d.  A  course  of  study  preliminary  and  prepara- 
tory to  some  special  study  ;    matter  introductory 
to  the  special  study  of  some  subject,  e.g.  of  a  book 
or  document  of  the  Bible  ;  isagoge. 

1874  J.  FERGUSSON  HJ.st.  Archil,  (ed.  2}  1.  1.  iv.  i.  283  The 
study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
Roman.  1883  BHIGGS  Bibl.  Study  iv.  76  The  dogmatical 
method  of  Biblical  Introduction  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
biblical  study.  1899  Expositor  Jan.  i  To  sift  preliminary 
questions  such  as  are  dealt  with  in  '  Introductions'  is  out- 
side my  present  purpose. 

5.  The  action  of  introducing  or  making  known 
personally  ;  esp.   the  formal    presentation    of  one 
person  to  another,  or  of  persons  to   each  other, 
with  communication  of  names,  titles,  etc. 

1711  POPE  Let.  to  H.  Cromwell  21  Dec.,  I  would  willingly 
return  Mr.  Gay  my  Thanks  for  the  Favour  of  his  Poem  .  . 
I  ..  shou'd  have  been  very  glad  to  have  contributed  to  it's 
Introduction  into  the  World.  1766  GOLDSM.  I  'ic.  ll\  v,  He 
seemed  to  want  no  introduction,  but  was  goinjj  to  salute 
my  daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception.  1814 
JANE  AUSTEN  Mansf.  Park  II.  ii,  Maria  saw  with  deliijht 
and  agitation  the  introduction  of  the  man  she  loved  to  her 
father.  1873  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  II.  Prcf.  6  To  you.. 
I  owe  my  introduction  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  1876 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  $  Ins.,  My  first  introduction  to  her,  — 
I  do  not  mean  the  naming  of  our  names  by  a  third  person. 
b.  Letter  of  introduction,  or  ellipt.  introduction  : 
a  letter  given  by  one  person  to  another,  introducing 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  third  person. 

1816  'Quiz*  Grand  Master  i.  24  The  youth  ..  Receives.. 
A  letter,  too,  of  introduction.  1827  I.YTTON  Pel/tatti  x, 
I  lost  no  time  in  presenting  my  letter*  of  introduction. 
1832  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  529,  I  had  an 
introduction  to  M.  Charles  Vernet,  but  of  course  refrained 
from  delivering  it. 

C.  The  process  of  becoming  acquainted,  or  that 
makes  one  acquainted,  with  a  thing. 

1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigerland  344  My  first  intro- 
duction to  one  of  these  horrid  holes  was  nearly  making  an 
end  of  me  altogether. 

6.  A/us.  A  preparatory  passage  or  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music. 

1880  C.  H.  H.  PARRY  in  Grwfs  Diet.  Mus.  II.  13/2  In 
great  orchestral  works,  such  as  symphonies,  Haydn  usually 
commences  with  a  set  and  formal  Introduction  in  a  slow 
tempo. 

7.  attrib.,  as  introduction  piece,  stage,  writer. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  17  June  3/1   Its  manner  is  perhaps  a 

trille  too  florid  to  be  of  good  example  to  the  other  introduc- 
tion writers  of  the  series.  1898  ll'estut.  (7/r:.  14  Feb.  1/2 
In  the  introduction  stage  still  greater  difficulties  arise.  The 
member  ..  may  possibly  name  a  date  for  second  reading 
which  is  probably  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  measure. 

Iiitroductive  (intwd»-ktiv),  a.  fad.  L.  type 
*intrddttctiv-its,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  introducers  to  IN- 
TRODUCE (see  -IVE)  :  perh.  after  F.  introductif,  ~ive 
(1520  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  =  INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Serving  to  introduce  or  bring  in  ;  causing  or 
promoting  the  introduction  ^/"something. 

1659  J.  ARKOWSMITM  Clutin  Princ,  -521  Paul..  shews  how 
introductive  it  is  of  all  the  rest.  1662  PETTY  Taxes  117691  15, 
I  pitch  upon  all  these  particulars  .  .  as  introductive  of  new 
trades  into  England.  1763  BI.ACKSTOSI;  Com  in.  I.  i.  126 
Laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  im-an-;  subversive 
but  rather  introductive  of  liberty.  1861  W.  S.  PERRV  Hist. 
Ch.  I-lng.  I.  vi.  257  They  [tithes]  were  only  declarative  of  a 
divine,  and  not  merely  introductive  of  a  human  right. 

2.  Leading  on  to  something  that  follows. 

1638  PENKETHMAN  Artach.  I,  The  course  of  penning  in- 


troductive  Preambles.  1644  PRYNNE  &  WALKER  Fiennes's 
Trial  28  The  three  first  Articles,  being  but  introductive  to 
the  impeachment.  1668  HowKdftirsr.  Righteous  (1825)  189 
'1  hih  is  a  counsel  leading  and  introductive  to  the  rest.  1843 
J.  CLASON  Senn.  x.  172  The  judgment  seat  to  which  he 
knows  death  to  be  introductive. 

Hence  Introdu  ctively  adv.,  in  a  manner  serving 
to  introduce.  1856  in  WEBSTER. 

IlltrodU'Ctor.  arch.  [a.  late  L.  introductory 
agent-n.  from  introducers  to  INTRODUCE  :  ci.  F. 
introductiur  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.]  One 
who  or  that  which  introduces  ;  an  introducer. 

1638  HAKKR  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  II.  i  221,  I  should  not 
be  his  worst  introductor.  1655  STANLEY  f/isf.  Phils*,  i. 
(1701)  3/1  Institutor  of  the  Magi,  and  Introductor  of  the 
Chaldaick  Sciences  amongst  the  Persians.  1751  Phil. 
Trans.  XLV1I.  300,  Fig.  2.  The  same  canula  improved.. 
which  I  name  introductor.  1852  HAWTHORNE  Tanginvood 
Tales,  Wayside  (1879)  10  Not  ..  that  there  was  any  real 
necessity  for  my  services  as  introductor. 

b.  One  whose  office  it  is  to  introduce  persons 
at  court;  esp.  introductor  of  ambassadors  (V.  in- 
troducteur  des  ambassadeurs)  :  see  qnot.  1706. 

1651  EVELYN  Diary  15  Sept.,  We  were  accompanied  both 
going  and  returning  bv_  y*  Introductor  of  Ambassadors 
and  Ayd  of  Ceremonies.  1662  J.  DAVIKS  Clearing* 
I'oy.  Atttbass.  v.  271  Jesaul  Senhobet,  who  is  as  it  were 
the  Introductor,  or  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  1706 
PHILLIES  s.v.,  An  Introductor  of  Ambassa*iors,.  .a  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  that  brings  them  to  Audience  in  a  Prince's 
Court.  1774  H.  SWINBURNE  in  Crts.  Europe  Close  last 
Cent.  (1841)  I.  9  About  eleven,  the  introductory  gave  notice 
of  the  king's  levee  being  ready,  and  so  .  .  we  trudged  up 
btairs.  1788  GIBBON  Duel.  <$•  F.  liii.  (1846*  V.  246  The  in- 
troductor and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the 
great  Chiaous  and  the  Dragoman.  1834  BECKKORD  Italy  II. 
344  You  must  come  with  me  immediately  to  the  Infanta 
and  Don  Gabriel  .  .  I  am  to  be  your  introductor. 

Intro  due  torUy  (inlr^dyktsrllij,  adv.  [f.  IN- 
THODi'CTORY  +  -LY  -,J  In  an  introductory  manner  ; 
by  way  of  introduction. 

1846  in  WORCESTER  citing  BAXTER.  1880  G.  MEREDITH 
Tragic^  Com.  (1881)  13  As  far  as  she  can  be  portrayed  intro- 
ductorily,  she  is  not  without  exemplars  in  the  sex. 

Introdirctoriness.  rare  —°.  [f.  next  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  introductory. 

1737  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Introductoriness,  introducing. 

Introductory  (mtnxto-ktari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  introductorius  (intrdductorii  libri  Cas- 
siod.),  f.  ppl.  stem  of  introdftcgre  to  INTRODUCE  : 
see  -OKY,  and  cf.  1*'.  introditctoire  (Godef.).] 

A.  adj.    *t"l-  Serving  to  introduce  or  bring  in  ; 
introductive  of.   Obs. 

1605  COKE  Kef.  v.  i.  8a,  The  said  Act.  .was  not  a  Statute 
introductorie  of  a  new  law,  but  declaratorie  of  the  old. 
1717  L.  HOWEL  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  108  They  are  not  only 
good  in  themselves,  but  are  introductory  of  all  other  virtues. 
1800  ADDISON  Amer.  Laiv  Rep.  48  Such  testimony  is 
dangerous  and  introductory  of  fraud. 

2.  Introducing  to  something  that  follows  ;  lead- 
ing up  to  or  on  to  something  ;  preliminary. 

1660  WII.LSFORD  Scales  Connn.  a,  Merchants  Accounts 
epitomised;  ..  here  being  both  the  Introductory  part  and 
Practical!,  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  General  y\.  (1662)  34 
1  place  Schools  before  Colledges,  because  they  are  introduc- 
tory thereunto.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  xvn.  i.  hf<uiing% 
Containing  a  portion  of  introductory  Writing.  1875  J  DUETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  1.  115  In  the  introductory  scene  Plato  raises 
the  expectation. 

3.  Serving  to  introduce  personally. 

1787  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  iff  Corr.  (i8881  I.  203  Dr. 
\Villard  ..favored  me  with  a  number  of  introductory  letters 
to  gentlemen  at  the  southward.  1812  SHELLEY  L<tt.  Pr. 
\Vlc-.  1880  111.343,1  considered  the  motives  which  actuated 
me  in  writing  the  inclosed  sufficiently  introductory  to 
authorize  me  in  sending  you  some  copies. 

B.  sb.  fl.  An  introductory  treatise  or  text-book. 
£1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  Prol.,  The  .5.  partie  shal  ben  an 

introductorie  aftur  the  statutz  of  owre  doctours,  in  which 
thow  maist  lerne  a  gret  part  of  the  general  rewles  of  theorik 
in  Astrologie.  c  1532  Du  WES  in  Palsgr.  890  (////<')  An  In- 
troductorie for  to  lerne..  to  speke  French  Trewly.  1552 
HULOET,  Introductory,  isagogicon. 

2.  A  step  leading  on  to  something  further  ;  a 
preliminary  step. 

1646  E.  F[ISMKK]  Mod.  Divinity  137  Sometimes  the  name 
of  repentance  is  given  to  those  preparatory  beginnings  and 
in  troduc  lories  thereof.  1882-3  ^".\i  '-  fcncycl.  Rclig. 
Knoivl.  II.  1164  A  propitious  introductory  to  a  union 
between  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany  and  Knio,. 

IntroductreSS  <intr<?dzrktres).  [f.  LVJK<.- 
l>rcT<»K-t--Kss.]  A  female  introducer. 

1657  EARL  MONMOUTH  tr.  Panda's  Pol.  Disc.  176  Ex- 
perience being  the  best  inlroducires*.  11747  HOLUSWORTH 
Rent.  Virgil  (1768)  266  The  Sibyl  herself  was  a  Ci  ••(!• 
dess  ;  and  as  such  required  an  introductress  to  her.  1835 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  201  We  were  indebted  to  «.ur 
youthful  intruductress  for  hurrying  us  through  the  first  forms 
of  a  meeting. 

Introflexion,  -gression  :  see  IKTBO-/^ 

Introit  (intr<J»-it),  sb.  [a.  Y.intro'if,  in  i4th  c. 
(in  sense  2)  intro'ite  (Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  introitus 
entering,  entrance,  f.  introlre  to  go  within,  enter.] 

fl-  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  going  in;  entrance. 

1481  BOTONER  Tulle  on  Old  Age  (Caxton)  D  vij  (R. 
Suppl.),  By  the  introites  and  entrees  of  the  sonne  in  to  the 
vii  siym:s  of  the  yere.  1693  UKQUHAHT  Rabelais  in.  xvii, 
Heracliuis.  .was  nothing  a.stonished  at  his  Introit  into  such 
a  course  and  paultry  Habitation.  1716  M.  DAVIKS  Athen. 
Brit.  II.  171  From  the  Transit  and  Introit  of  the  Saxons 
hither,  to  the  Year  1153. 


INTROIT. 

fb.  fg.   Introduction.   06s. 

1583  SIUUIIES  Anal.  Al-us.  i.  (1877)  154  A  preparatiue  to 
\v.uitunm:s  a  prouocatiue  lo  vncleanes,  and  an  intn  . 
al  kind  of  leut'i 

2.  Eccl.  An  antiphon  or  psalm  sung  while  the 
priest  approaches  the  altar  to  celebrate  mass  or 
Holy  Communion.  Also,  the  first  two  or  three 
words  of  the  office  appropriated  to  a  particular 
day  and  formerly  sometimes  used  to  describe  or 
denote  it.  See  quot.  1833. 

1483  CAXTOS  Gold.  Leg.  133  b/2  Two  yong  angellis  began 
the  Introyte  of  the  masse.  Ibid.  412/1  Saynt  gregory 
ordeyned  thyntroyte  of  the  masse  to  be  songen.  c  1531  Du 
Wi  s  Intrmi.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1069  The  raymentes  belongyng 
to  the  servyce  of  the  masse,  unto  the  introite  of  the  same. 
1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  1'rayer,  Communion  Rubric,  Then 
shall  the  Clerkes  syng  in  Englishe  for  the  office,  or  Introite, 
(as  they  call  it)  a  Psalme  appointed  for  that  daie.  1754 
HUME  Hist.  Etig.  I.  401  He  had  previously  ordered  the 
introit  to  the  communion  service  should  begin  with  these 
words.  Princes  sat  and  spake  against  me.  1833  SIR  H. 
NICOLAS  CArou.  Hist.  Pref.  17  Ecclesiastics  in  the  middle 
ages,  .describe  a  day  by  the  '  introit ',  or  commencement  of 
the  service  appointed  by  the  church  to  be  performed  there- 
on. Ibiii.  iii/z  Circumdederunt,  the  introit  and  name  of 
Septuagesima  Sunday.  1867  C.  WALKER  Ritual  Reason 
Why  147  The  Introit  is  one  or  more  verses  sung  at  the 
entrance  of  the  clergy  into  the  sanctuary. 

f  Introit,///.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  introilas, 
pa.  pple.  of  introlre :  see  prec.]  Entered.  (Const. 
as  fa.  f  fie.) 
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Intro-itive,  a.  rare.     =  next. 
See  UNISTROITHI:. 

t  Intro'itory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  or  med.L. 
introitori-us  (Gloss.  Philox.)  of  or  belonging  to 
entrance,  f.  introit -us  INTROIT.]  Pertaining  to  an 

entrance  or  beginning  ;  introductory. 

169*  UHQt'HART  Jetvel  VVks.  (1834)  180  In  this  introitcry 
discourse. 

Introjection  :  see  INTRO-  pref. 

f  Introme'ddle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [For  inter" 
meddle,  with  confusion  of  prefix.]  To  interfere, 
intermeddle.  So  \  Intromeddle  sb.t  interference. 

1524  WOLSEY  in  Sf.  Papers  Hen.  F///,  IV.  89  That 
therle  of  Angwishe  do  not  entre  Scotland,  ne  intromedle 
Jherwitb.  Ibid,,  The  Quene  in  no  wise  wolde  that  thErle 
of  Angwishe  shulde  have  any  intromedle  herin,  or  entre 
into  Scotland. 

Intr omissible  (intr<nni'slb*l),a,  rare.  [f.  L. 
intromiss-,  ppl.  stem  of  intromitt-ere  to  INTROMIT 
+  -IDLE.]  Capable  of  being  intromitted ;  admis- 
sible. Hence  Intromissibi'lity,  capability  of 
being  intromitted. 

1808  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  268  A  modifica- 
tion which  takes  effect  at  the  outside  of  the  prism  at  very 
oblique  angles  of  incidence,  and  may  be  called  a  different 
intromissibility.  Ibid.  269  By  the  laws  of  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  light,  the  red  rays  are  intromissible  at  a. 

Intromission  (intiwmrjan).  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  introuiittere  to  INTROMIT  :  perh.  immed. 
a.  F.  intromission  (Pare,  i6thc.).]  The  action  of 
intromilting. 

1.  The  action  of  sending,  letting,  or  putting  in ; 
insertion,  introduction;  admission,  admittance. 

1601  BP.  W.  BARLOW  Defence  152  The  Nouatians  . .  denie 
to  those  that  relapse  ..  any  hope  of.,  intromission  into  the 
church.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  \\.  xvi.§  4  They  draw  a  curtaine 
..least  further  intromission  of  such  beames  might  interrupt 
their  pleasant  sleepe.  1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  i.  xviii.  59 
If  night  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving  in,  the  forme 
of  that  which  is  scene,  contrary  species  or  formes  should  be 
received  confusedly  together.  1667  Phil.  Trans,  II.  519 
A  Moderate  Intromission  of  Blood  had  well  succeeded. 
1727  S \VII-T  Gulliver  iv.  yi,  For  nature  ..  intended  the  .. 
nrili<:e  only  for  the  intromission  of  solids  and  liquids.  1834 
M'MuRTKiE  Cui'if^s  Anini,  Kingd.  415  A  tube. ,  is  open  at 
both  ends  for  the  intromission  of  water.  1836-9  ToDoCjv/. 
Anat.  II.  411/2  The  reciprocal  introduction  of  the  organs 
of  intromission  into  the  vulvac.  1883  SCHAFF  Encyd.  RcL 
Knew  I.  2271  What  he  [Swedenborg]  claims  to  have  seen 
and  heard  during  his  intromission  into  the  spiritual  world. 

2.  Intermeddling,  interference  :  esp.  in  or  from 
Sc.  Law,  the   action  of  intermeddling  with   the 
effects  of  another,  the  assuming  of  the  possession 
and  management  of  the  property  of  another,  either 
with   or  without   legal   authority;    in  the  latter 
case  called  vicious  intromission.     Also,  generally, 
the  transactions  of  an  agent  or  subordinate  with  the 
money  of  his  employer  or  principal. 

1567  Renunciation  Mary  Q.  Scots  (Holinshed),  And  be  thir 
our  letteris  freelie,  of  our  awin  motiue  will  reminds  ..  all 
intromission  and  dispositioun  of  onie  casualiteis,  properties 
[etc.].  c  1575  Bal/our*s  Practicks  (17^4)  41  Ony  spuilzie  or 
wrangous  mtromissioun  with  the  saidisgudis.  a  1630  Sror- 
TISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  n.  (1677)  33  The  Monks  who  had 
been  trusted  ..  with  the  intromission  of  the  rents,  were 
charged  to  uplift  the  same.  i68a  BORNET  Rights  Princes 
vi.  200  Willing  to  discharge  the  Guardian  for  his  Intromis- 
sion. 1773  ERSKINE  Inst.  Law  Scot.  \\\.  ix.  §  49. 626  VitioiK 
intromission .  .consists  in  apprehending  the  possession  of,  or 
lining  any  moveable  goods  belonging  to  the  deceased  unwar- 
rantably, or  without  the  order  of  law.  1808  W.  TENNANT 
Ind.  Recrcat.  (til.  2)  III.  75  His  duties  extend  to.  .customs 
and  excise.. as  well  as  to  the  collection  of  the  land  rents. 
ill  these  intromissions,  he  was  strictly  accountable  lo 
government.  1833  Act  3  <$•  4  Will.  H',  c.  46  §  59  Such 
VOL.  V. 


b.  quasi-owir.   (.SV.  Law.)  pi.  1'rourds  of  such 

transactions.     (Of.  earnings?) 

1792  Splitting's   Troub.   L'has.  /,    11.    146  The    , 

which  the  collector  and  bis  depute  shall  l>e  bound  to  pny 
to  them  out  of  the  first  of  his  intt-.i  -in.il  \\\- 

un]  thereof.     1807-8  R.  UKI.I.  /.)/',-/.  Laiv  3 
Should  the  intromitter  be  obliged  to  impute   hi-;  ininmiK- 
sions  to  the  preferable  title,  .then  all  his  intromissions  must 
go  to  extinguish  the  preferable  debts. 

Intromissive  (-mi'siv),  a.  [f.L.  intromiss-, 
ppl.  stem  uiintromittZre  (see  next)  + -IVE.]  Having 
the  quality  or  effect  of  intromitting  or  letting  in 
(e.g.  rays  of  light) ;  connected  with  intromission. 

1808  HKRSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  279  As  in  fig.  8 
and  9,  the  intromissive  separation  was  produced  by  the 
horizontal  side,  so  it  is,  in  these  figures,  effected  by  the 
vertical  one. 

Intromit  (mtwmvt),  v.  Forms  :  a.  5  intro- 
mete, 5-7  Sc.  intromet,  6  Sc.  intromeit,  in- 
trommet,  6— 7-S^.  intrornett ;  J3.  5— 6  intromitte, 
6  -rayt,  6-  intrornit.  [ad.  L.  intrVmittJrt  to 
send  in,  let  in  or  into,  introduce,  f.  intrd  +  rnittfrc 
to  send.  In  part  a  refashioning  after  L.  of  the 
earlier  ENTERMETE  (cntrcmet,  cntromyt)  q.v.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  or  allow  to  enter;  to  put  in, 
introduce,  interpose,  insert;  to  send  or  let  in,  ad- 
mit. Now  rare. 

1581-8  Hist.  Jas.  VI  (1804)  27  Shoe  was  perswadit  be 
these  that  were  hir  keeperis,  and  vthers  intromettit  for  that 
purpois.  1612  R.  CARPENTER  Soules  Sent.  74  Shall  wee 
presumptuouslie  intromit  our  ouer-weening  curiosity?  1615 
CROOKE  Body  of  Man  945  The  fourth  hole,  .intromitteth 
the  lugular  veine.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems,  Cupid  $  Conjl. 
Ixxvii,  Whether  our  reasons  eye  be  clear  enough  To 
intromit  true  light.  1747  Gent  I.  Afag.  528  Indeed,  some 
diseases  not  cutaneous  may  be  intromitted  thro1  the  skin. 
1895  B.  F.  BARRETT  Quest.  Answ.  119  This  is  the  way  ..  in 
which  he  [Swedenborg]  was  himself  intromitted  into  the 
spiritual  world. 

f  2.  refl.  To  interfere  (with  or  in  something). 

1492  Piwnipton  Corr.  201,  I  desire  and  pray  you  noe 
further  to  intromete  you  with  the  sayd  land  and  right  of  his 
church.  1531  CRANMER  IVks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  229  Where- 
fore he  had  never  pleasure  to  intromit  himself  in  this  cause. 
1535  COVEKDALE  I  so.,  xxx,  10  They  darre  saye  to  the 
prophetes  :  Intromitte  youre  selues  with  nothing_e.  1657 
TWYSDEN  I'ind.  Ch.  (1847)  100  [He]  did  then  intromit  himself 
and  his  agents  in  the  raising  of  it  and  so  did  convert  some 
good  proportion  to  his  own  use. 

3.  intr.  for  refl.  To  interfere,  intermeddle,  have 
to  do  with.  (Now  only  Sc.) 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  1^3  The  lawe  of  feldes.. 
that  be  senate  scholde  not  intromitte  of  the  feldes  of  eny 
man  dyenge  whom  he  hade  afore  in  his  lyfe.  1492  Plump- 
ton  Corr,  264  Willinge  and  desyreinge  you,  therefore,  that 
..yee  will  in  noe  wise  further  intromete  or  deale  with  the 
said  land.  1540  Act  32  J/en.  VIII,  c.  20  §  3  No  sheryffe. . 
shall  in  any  wyse  intromyt  or  medel  in,  with,  or  vpon  any 
of  y*  premisses.  1560  m  Calderwood  Ifist.  Kirk  (1843) 
II.  3  Nor  yitt  sail  intromett  . .  anie  maner  of  way  with  the 
querrells  and  discords  of  the  lords.  1572  Act  14  Eliz.  c.  5 
§  38  The  Justices,  .within  any  County  ..  shall  not  intromit 
or  enter  into  any  City.. where  be  any  Justice. .for  any  such 
City.  1623  W.  SCLATER  Tythes  197  He  would,  .intromit  in 
a  quaestion  proper  to  a  higher  profession.  1814  SCOTT 
]\'av.  x,  A  whiggish  mob ..  plundered  his  dwelling-house 
of  four  silver  spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his  mart 
and  his  meal-ark.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Loire  197 
Saint  Felix  who  intromitted  so  improperly  with  the  loves  of 
his  niece  and  Monsieur  Pappolen.  a  1847  CHAUiKRft/VfM. 
Wks.  I.  6 1  It  is  patent  from  these  verses  that  (iod  intro- 
mitted with  Jacob  on  the  matter  of  his  leaving  Laban. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  To  have  (pecuniar}-)  dealings,  to 
deal  with ;  esp.  to  deal  with  property  or  effects ; 
either  legally  as  administrator,  agent,  etc.,  or 
viciously  without  legal  right. 

1522  in  I!alfour  Practicks  (17541  51  The  Provest.  .and  com- 
munitie  of  Edinburgh,  hes  gude  richt,  title  and  power  to 
buy,  sell,  or  utherwayis  to  intromet  with  schlpis  of  weitfair 
..within  the  read,  bavin  or  port  of  I.eyth.  1569  in  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  40  That  the  poore  labourers  may  intromett 
with  their  awin  teindis  upon  a  reasonable  composition. 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  25  The  wife,  .may  not  take  vp  (the 
dowrie],  nor  intromet  with  the  frutes  thereof,  induring  her 
husbands  lifetime,  bot  her  husband  sail  ir.tromit  therewith, 
for  sustentation  of  his  wife  and  familie.  1664  J.  CARSTARES 
in  R.  H.  Story'  "^  Cars  tares  (1874)  373.  1  leave  mV  loving 
and  faithful!  spouse.. my  sole  executrix,  to  intromett  with 
my  goods  and  gear.  1772  JOHNSON  in  fiowell  Argt.  case 
vicious  Intromission,  He  who  never  intromits  at  all  will 
never  intromit  viciously.  1880  MUIKHEAD  Gains  n.  §  163 
If  an  heir  who  has  the  right  of  abstaining  have  once 
intromitted  with  hereditary  effects,.. he  has  not  the  power 
of  afterwards  relinquishing  the  inheritance. 

Hence  Intromi'tted  ///.  a. ;  -mi'tting  vbl.  sb. 

1450-70  Golagros  <$•  Gaiv.  1171  And  alse  the  mcryest  on 
mold  has  intrometting.  1706  J.  SERHEAXT  Ace.  Chapter 
(1853)  TOO  The  new  intromitted  jurisdiction  took  place  and 
governed.  1831  BREWSTF.R  Newton  (1855)  I.  viii.  189  Certain 
fays  of  the  intromitted  pencil  are  absorbed  or  lost.  1853 
HERSCHEL  /',>/.  J.cct.  Sc.  vi.  §  23  (1873)  239  This  intro- 
mitted portion  is  single. 

Intromittent  (intromrtcnt),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
tr^mittent-em^  pr.  pple.  of  intromittcre  :  see  prec.] 
That  intromits  or  introduces  ;  having  the  function 
of  intromission. 

Chiefly  in  Zool.  and  Physiol.,  intrenrittcnt  apparatus, 
organ,  the  male  copulatory  organ. 


INTROSPECTION. 

1836-9  T,.i>]>  (.>/-  '•'«•'/.  II.  in 

K.         1870      1 

Anim.  /.//i  Int  .lU  in(ro_ 

'••'•- 

Intromitter  (inlrmn.  ,  intro- 

mettar,  6-7  -mettor(e,   7  -meter,  -mittor,  S- 
intromittcr.     [f.  IMK«MIT  ^    -1J|1;  tf.  tl. 

•tt?f/iH>\]       ' 

JAV-  in  te  who  interferes  or  -lp 

the  pro,  >rher. 

.  f  1575  P>al/,mr\  Praeticks  (1754)  27  That  ibe  tal 
•  it.   1640-1  A'<* 
i'855>  95  Th' 
ami  utlii  i 

his  dochtcr,  hia  onlie  cxecutores  and  i 

haile  goodcs   and  Kuir.     1696   I.on.r.  .«/2  Act 

ancnt  Vitious  Ii  1773 

in.  ix.  §51.627  An  intromitt.i 

has  been,  previously  to  the  intromission,  confirmed  executor 

to  the  deceased.     1861  \V.  HFI.L  Di.  ...  v.  /«. 

•nfirmation  ;is  executor  puts  ,m  . 
vitlOUS^inl  .:iceit  infers  an  inten  ' 

of  the  introinitter  to  account  for  his  i 

Intromolecular,  -mutative  : 

f  Introni-ficate,  v.  nonct-wd.  Ohs.    [i. 
intronifajn-cr,  Rabelais  (f.  the  stem  part  of  late 
L.  inthron-izarc,  F.  intron-iser  +  I.,  -fciirt :  see 
-Y\  ;  +  -ATE  ^.]     trans.  To  enthrone. 

1653  URQUHART  Ral'tlais  i.  xix,  The  substantilkk  quality 
of  the  elementary  complexion,  which  is  inironificatcd  in  thr 
terrestreity  of  their  quidditative  nature. 

Intronise,  -ize,  etc.,  obs.  var.  of  tNTHicnMZK, 
etc.  Intronizate,  var.  INTHKO.VIZATK  v.,  Obs. 

f  Intronization,  obb.  var.  I'",\Tin:"M/.\Ti<iy. 

1470-85  MALORY    Arthur  v.   xii,   Thenne   the   senatours 
maade  redy  for  his  Intronysacyon. 
f  Introo'p,  variant  of  ElCTBOOP,  Obs. 
1611  FLORIO,  Inf rot  tare,  to  introupe,  to  insquadron. 

Intropression,  -pulsive,  etc. :  see  INTRO-. 
Introrsal  .intr^isal),  a.    Bot.     [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]   =next. 
1831    MACSILLIVRAY  tr.   Richard's  Elem.  Bot.  421    The 

stamina,  .are  introrsal  and  nearly  sessile. 

Introrse  (intrpMs),  a,  Bot.  [ad.  L.  intrors-us, 
from  introversits  (turned)  inwards  (in  ancient  L, 
only  adv.).]  Turned  or  directed  inwards  ;  of  an 
anther  which  opens  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

1842  BRANDE  Diet.  Set.-  etc.  609/2  In  most  plants  the 
anthers  are  introrse,  being  turned  towards  the  style.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  238  Apocynex.. Anthers  basiflxed, 
dehiscence  introrse. 

Hence  Intro'rsely  adv,,  in  an  inward  direction. 

Introruption,  -sensible,  -sentient ;  see 
INTRO-  pref. 

Introspect  (intrape-kt),  v.  [f.  L.  introspect-, 
ppl.  stem  oiintrdspicerelo  look  into,  or  f.  L.  intro- 
spectiire,  freq.  of  this.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  into,  esp.  with  the  mind  ;    to 
examine  narrowly  or  thoroughly.  Now  rare. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordages  Mystic.  Z>/V.  66  There 
to  view,  introspect  and  comprehend,  as  wel  as  apprehend, 
the  Wonders  of  Jehovah  yKluhim.  17*3  Trickolvgy  15  The 
Drum  . .  look  into  it,  there  is  nothing ;  so  beware  they  do 
not  introspect  you.  1885  L.  OLITHANT  Sympnemiiata  xj. 
167  The  records  of  the  intellect  introspecting  human  nature 
cannot  evince  a  perfect  understanding. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.    To  look  within ;   to  examine 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

1884  Pop.  Set.  Monthly  XXV.  257  We  can  not  cogitate 
without  examining  consciousness,  and  when  we  do  this  we 
introspect.  1896  Daily  News  18  Feb.  6/1  No  man  went 
further  in  introspection  than  all  the  world's  chartered  liber- 
tine, Mr.  Pepys.  But  Mr.  Pepys  '  introspected  '  with  a 
single  mind  !  He  never,  we  think,  defends  his  conduct. 

Hence  Intr ospe'c ted,  Introspecting^//. adjs. 

1881  J.  SULLY  Illusions  18  Introspected  facts  bein. 
only  in  relation  to  perceived  facts.    1882  HALL  CMM 
D.  G.  Rosscttt  212  [Rossetti  had]  large  grey  eyes  with  a 
steady  introspecting  look. 

Introspection  (intnwpe-kjan).  [n.  of  action 
from  L.  /;/';  .'>//<  v;v  (see  prec.);  cf.  insptfticn.] 

1.  The  action  of  looking  into,  or  under  the  surface 
of,  things,  esp.  with  the  mind  ;  close  inspection  or 
examination  of  something.  ?  Obs.  exc.  in  reference 
to  one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings :  see  2. 


Mystic.  Drv.  64  Hee,  as  a  Philosopher,  .came  to  the  recep- 
tion, perception  and  cognition,  or  rather  in: 
tuition  and  introreception  of  the  prfuneationed.     1794  <i. 

.,*.'.  ,y  /.'-i/.  /'/;/7,'j.  III.  xxxv.  456  The  ! 
bodies.. are  too  remote  for  his  [man's]  introspection.     1870 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gram.  Assent  n.  \:i  ection  of 

our  intellectual  operations  is  not  the  best  of  means  for  pre- 
sf-Tvmij  us  from  intellectual  hesitations. 

2.  spec,  (with  no  object  expressed) :  The  action 
of  looking  within,  or  into  one's  own  mind;  ex- 
amination or  observation  of  one's  own  thoughts, 
feelings,  or  mental  state. 

[1695  DKYDES  Parall.   Pottry  «V  Paint,   i 
[Guido  Reni]  was  forced  lo  make  an  i  mto^minc 

own  mind.J     1807  KNOX  &  JFBB  Corr.   I.  324  The  intro- 
spection,   the    spirituality,    and,    if  we   may  so   speak,   the 
us  which  one  meets  with   in  every  page. 
1850  GLADSTONR  Homer  II.  17  In  Homer's  time,  .the  hum.in 


INTROSPECTIONIST. 

self-consciousness  was  scarcely  awakened,  introspection  had 
not  begun  its  work.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Slinks.  Char, 
x.  246  An  apparently  hopeless  passion  _has  taught  her  reflec- 
tion, introspection,  and  humility  of  spirit. 

Introspe'ctionist.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  a.  One 
who  practises  introspection  or  self-examination. 
b.  One  who  adopts  the  method  of  introspection 
in  psychological  inquiry. 


and  little  will  they  weigh,  with  the  introspectionist,  who  in 
the  end  does  not  fail  to  fall  back  dogmatically  upon  the 
direct  intuition  of  freedom.  1899  Expositor  Oct.  316  Spur- 
geon  is  not  so  much  of  a  practical  analyst  as  a  self-intro- 
spectionist. 

Introspective  ,intn>spe'ktiv),  a.  [f.  I.,  in- 
trospect-, ppl.  stem  of  introspidre  to  INTROSPECT 

+  -ITE  :  cf.  inspective,  respective,  etc.]  Having  the 
quality  of  looking  within ;  examining  into  one's 
own  thoughts,  feelings,  or  mental  condition,  or 
expressing  such  examination ;  of,  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  given  to  introspection. 

1820  SOCTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  171  Whom  I  ..  well  re- 
member as  a  mild,  melancholy,  introspective  man.  1887 
SAISTSBL'RY  Hist.  Elijah.  Lit.  i.  10  With  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
English  poetry  became  at  a  bound  the  most  personal  and 
..the  most  'introspective'  in  Europe.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
.V.  Brendan  I.  ii3  She  was  very  young,  and  not  in  the 
least  introspective. 

Hence  Introipe'ctively  adv. ;  Introspe'ctive- 
ness ;  Introspe'ctivism  nonce-wd.  [see  -ISM]; 
Introspe'ctor,  one  who  practises  introspection. 

1855  H.  SPENCFR  Pritic.  Psycho!.  (1872)  I.  n.  i.  164  Each 
feeling  . .  which  when  introspectively  contemplated  appears 
to  be  homogeneous.  1874  Contetnp.  Rev.  XXIII.  960  A.. 
girl,  whose  self-condemning  grief  has  something  of  the  intro- 
spectiveness  wrongly  imputed  to  all  Mr.  Browning's  cha- 
racters. 1884  SEELEY  in  Contetnp.  Rn'.  Nov.  667  Is  it, 
then,  true  that  Christianity  is  a  system  of  morbid  and 
melancholy  introspectiveness?  1893  MORRIS  &  BAX  Socialism 
iii.  58  The  individualistic  introspectivism  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  decaying  empire. 

Introsuction  :  see  INTRO-  pref. 

t  Introstrme,  v.  Obs.  [f.  INTRO-  +  L.  sfi>u?>-e 
to  take.]  trans.  To  take  in  ;  to  take  (medicine) 
internally ;  to  absorb  (nutriment). 

1657  TOMLISSON  Kenan's  Disp.  109  Those  antidota  which 
introsumed  help  many  grievous  affections.  1664  EVELYN 
Syh'a  (1776'  38  As  their  vessels  enlarge  and  introsume  more 
copious  nourishment,  [trees]  often  starve  their  neighbours. 

So  f  Intro«u'mptiou,  the  action  of  '  introsum- 
ing ' ;  t  Introstrmptive  a.,  relating  to  or  adapted 
for  '  introsumption '. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Renou's  Disp.  599  Cordial  Powders,  .may 
be.  .mixed  with  introsumtive  medicaments.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Intrositmption,  the  taking  in  of  the  Alimentary  or  nourish- 
ing  Particles,  whereby  living  Bodies  are  encreas'd. 

Introsuscept  (i-ntosrae-pt),  v.  [f.  INTBO-  + 
L.  siisciplre  to  take  up  :  cf.  SUSCEPTIBLE.]  trans. 

-=  iNTrssuscEPT.     Hence  Introsuscepted  ppl.  a. 

1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  184/2  A  portion  of  the  large 
intestine.. must  have  become  . .  introsuscepted.  1858  COP- 
LAND Diet.  Med.  I.  553  The  introsuscepted  portion. 

Introsusception  (vntresfee-pjsn).  [f.  INTRO- 
-l-  L.  sitsception-em  a  taking,  SUSCEPTION ,  f.  susci- 
p?re  :  in  mod.L.  introsusceptio.  Cf.  intra-suscep- 
tion  in  INTHA-  pref.  3  and  the  erron.  INTERSUS- 
CEPTION.]  The  action  of  taking  up  or  receiving 
within ;  intussusception. 

1.  P/iys.  and  Biol.   =  INTUSSUSCEPTION  2. 

1816  KEITH  Phys.  Bet.  II.  90  The  intro-susception  of  non- 
elastic  fluids.  1817  STEUART  Planter's  G.  (1828)  221  These 
act  as  so  many  superadded  mouths,  to  take  up,  by  means  of 
introsusception,  the  food  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
plant. 

2.  Path.  =  INTUSSUSCEPTION  3. 

1794-^  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  III.  253  This  malady  is 
occasioned  sometimes  by  an  introsusception  of  a  part  of  the 
intestine  into  another  part  of  it.  1822-34  Good^s  Study 
Alcd.  (ed.  4)  I.  160  One  portion  of  the  affected  intestine, 
constringed  and  lessened  in  its  diameter,  has  fallen  into 
another  portion  below  it,  and  thus  produced  what  is  called 
an  introsusception.  1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Sot.  §  123. 
150  In  many  instances,  the  inner  membrane  of  each  cell  is 
singularly  depressed  at  either  end  by  a  sort  of  introsuscep- 
tion, and  sometimes  it  protrudes  into  the  neighbouring  cell. 

3.  = INTUSSUSCEPTION  i,  i  b. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  in  Eraser's  Mag.  (1835)  XII.  494  The 
organising  forces  . .  must  subsist  in  some  such  bond  or  . . 
introsusception  ..  as  will  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  at  once  one  and  many.  1841  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Tracts 
for  Times  No.  90.  50  He  thus  opposes  the  doctrine  of  intro- 
susception, which  the  spiritual  view  of  the  Real  Presence 
naturally  suggests.  1857  DE  QL-INCEY  Goldsmith  Wks.  VI. 
222  Law  and  arms  . .  through  their  essential  functions  . . 
opened  for  themselves  a  permanent  necessity  of  introsuscep- 
tion into  the  organism  of  the  state. 

In trotraction :  see  INTRO-  pref. 

t Intrpve-nient,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
intrdvenifiit-em,  pr.  pple.  of  introventre  to  come 
in,  f.  IIRBO-  +  WM&V  to  come.]  Coming  in. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  x.  201  The  commixture 
of  introvenient  nations  either  by  commerce  or  conquest. 

Introverse  (introvous1,  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
trovers-tit  turned;  inwards  (in  L.  only  adi.  J 

=  I.VTROVEKTE1)  2  b. 

1879  FARRAK  St.  Paul  II.  200  note.  The  figuie  of    , 
i-  called  Chiasintts. 
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Introversible  :intr0vausib'l),  a.  [{. 
ftrs-,  ppl.  stem  of  assumed  L.  *inlriverttre  + 
-IBLE  :  cf.  reversible.]  Capable  of  being  intro- 
verted or  drawn  within,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove. 

1883  E.  RAY  LASKF.STER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/1 
(.Wofinsca)  An  alternately  introversible  and  eversible  tube 
connected  with  an  animal's  body.  1885  Ibid.  XIX.  432/1 
\Polyzod)  Muscularfihre-cells.  .are  attached  at  three  different 
levels  to  the  soft  introyersible  portion  of  the  body,  and  by 
their  retraction  pull  it  in  three  folds  or  telescopic  joints  into 
the  capacious  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

Hence  Introversibi-lity. 

1885  E.  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  439/2  The 
telescopic  introversibility  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  body 
is  greatly  developed. 

Introversion  (intnivaujan).  [ad.  mod.L.  in- 
troversion-em, n.  of  action  from  *introvertfre  :  see 
INTROVERT  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  turning  the  thoughts  inwards, 
i.e.  to  one's  own  mind  or  soul,  or  to  the  contem- 
plation of  inward  or  spiritual  things. 

1654  GATAKER  Disc.  Apol.  68  Their  .  .  Fastings,  Prayings, 
..  Introversions,  .  .Humiliations.  Mortifications.  1678  R. 
BARCLAY  Apol.  Quakers  xi.  §  16.  380  They  plentifully 
assert  this  inward  Introversion  and  Abstraction  of  the  Mind 
..from  all  Images  and  Thoughts.  1788  WESLEY  //VL-j-. 
(1872)  VI.  451  The  attending  to  the  voice  of  Christ  within 
you  is  what  they  [the  Mystics]  term  Introversion.  1870 
LOWELL  Study  U'ind.  214  Hamlet,  who  so  perfectly  typifies 
the  introversion  and  complexity  of  modern  thought  as  com- 
pared with  ancient. 

2.  The  action  of  (physically)  turning  inwards, 
esp.  of  withdrawing  an  outer  part  into  the  interior  ; 
the  condition  of  being  so  turned  inwards. 

1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  (1801)  III.  297  This  disease  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  introversion  of  the  edge  of  the 
lower  eyelid.  1883  E.  RAY  LANKESTF.R  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  652/1  \HToIIjtsca)  The  process  of  incomplete  introver- 
sion of  that  simple  rostrum.  Ibid.,  The  process  either  of 
introversion  or  of  eversion  of  the  tube  may  be  arrested  at 
any  point. 

b.  Of  lines  of  verse  :  see  INTROVERTED  2  b. 

1896  R.  G.  MOULTON  Lit.  Study  Bible  I.  50  Such  intro- 
version is  merely  a  matter  of  form. 

Introversive  (intrm-S-isiv),  a.  [f.  stem  *in- 
trovers-  of  *intrdvert?re  (see  next)  +  -IVE.]  a. 
Having  the  quality  or  effect  of  turning  inwards. 
b.  Characterized  by  turning  the  mind  or  thought 
inwards  upon  itself. 

1866  TATE  Brit.  Molhtsks  iv.  86  The  worms  are  caught 
alive,  being  drawn  into  the  mouth  by  the  introversive  action 
of  the  tongue.  1884  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  XXV.  267/2  When 
we  come  to  mental  derangements,  introversive  study  is 
obviously  fruitless. 

Introvert  (introva-.it),  v.  [f.  L.  type  *intro- 
vertlre  (prob.  in  mod.L.),  f.  IXTRO-  +  vertlre  to 
turn  :  cf.  L.  introversus  adv.]  To  turn*inwards. 

1.  trans.  To  turn  (the  mind,  thought,  etc.)   in- 
wards  upon    itself;    to  direct   (one's  thinking  or 
effort)  to  that  which  is  internal  or  spiritual. 

1669  WOODHF.AD  St.  Teresa  I.  Pref.  28  The  Soul  being 
straight,  introverted  .  .  into  itself,  and  easily  conforming  to 
God's  will  and  time.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.,  Prejudice 
(1852)  85  The  less  we  look  abroad,  the  more  our  ideas  are 
introverted,  and  our  habitual  impressions  .  .  grow  together 
into  a  kind  of  concrete  substance.  1830  H.  N.  COLERIDGE 
Grk.  Poets  (1834)  26  The  mind  of  the  old  poets  was  rarely 
introverted  on  itself. 

2.  To  turn  or  bend  inwards  (physically)  ;  in  Zool. 
to  turn  (a  part  or  organ)  inwards  upon  itself;  to 
withdraw  a  part  within  its  own  tube  or  base,  as  the 
finger  of  a  glove  may  be  withdrawn. 

1784  [see  INTROVERTED  2].  1883  E.  RAY  LANKF.STER  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/2  {MoIIusca}  It  cannot  be  completely 
everted  owing  to  the  muscular  bands,  nor  can  it  be  fully 
introverted  owing  to  the  bands  which  tie  the  axial  pharynx 
to  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  apical  part  of  the  introvert. 

Introvert  (i'ntrovait),  sb.  Zool.  [f.  prec.  vb.  : 
cf.  convert  sb.]  A  part  or  organ  that  is  or  can  be 
introverted. 

1883  E.  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  652/1 
{Molliiscd)  Important  distinctions  which  obtain  amongst 
the  various  'introverts'  or  intro-  and  e-versible  tubes  so 
frequently  met  with  in  animal  bodies.  1885  Ibid.  XIX. 
431/1  {Polyzod}  The  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
polypide  can  be  pulled  into  the  hinder  part  as  the  linger  of 
a  glove  may  be  tucked  into  the  hand.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
1  introvert  '. 

Introverted  (introvauted),///.  a.  [f.  INTRO- 
VERT  v.  +  -ED  1.]  Turned  inwards. 

1.  Of  the  mind  or  thought  :    Directed   inwards 
upon  itself,  or  upon  that  which  is  inward  or  spiri- 
tual.    Also  transf.  of  a  person  :   Given  to  intro- 
version of  mind. 

1781  COWPER  Conversation  365  Self-searching  with  an 
introverted  eye.  1847  EMFRSON  Repr.  Men,  Sivedenborg 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  313  In  modern  times,  no  such  remarkable 
example  of  this  introverted  mind  has  occurred,  as  in  Kma- 
nuel  Swedenbprg.  1856  VAUGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  16  So 
that  his  mysticus  is  emphatically  the  enclosed,  self-with- 
drawn, introverted  man.  1866  MRS.  STOWE  Lit,  Foxes  125 
In  morals,  in  religion,  too,  the  same  introverted  scrutiny 
detects  only  errors  and  evils,  till  all  life  seems  to  them  a 
miserable,  hopeless  failure. 

2.  Turned  or  bent  inwards  (physically). 

1784  COWPER  Task  IV.  633   His  awkward  gait,  his  intro- 

verted toes,   Bent    knees,  round    shoulders,   and   dejected 

HI  i:i<  1'ritic.  Psyclial.  (1872)    I.   1.  ii.  25 

The  skin,  including  tliuse  introverted  portions  of  it  which 
firm  the  receptive  area  of  the  special  senses. 
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b.  Applied  to  an  arrangement  of  words,  lines 
of  verse,  etc.  in  which  two  corresponding  elements 
(e.f.  lines  riming  with  each  other)  form  the  inner 
or  middle  part  of  the  whole. 

1896  R.  G.  MOULTON  Lit.  Study  Bible  I.  50  In  the  Quatrain 
Reversed  or  Introverted,  the  first  line  corresponds  with  the 
fourth. 

Introve'rtive,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IVE.]  =  IN- 
TROVERSIVE. 

1864  S.  WILBERFORCE  ESI.  (1874)  I.  358  With  the  introver- 
tive  tendency  which  we  have  ascribed  to  him,  was  joined., 
an  ambitious  temper.  1875  DORA  GREENWELL  Liivr  Hainan. 
146  A  cultivated,  introvertive,  reflective  era.  i88a  Chicago 
Advance  23  Nov.,  The  church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
change  from  the  introvertive  to  the  active. 

Introvision,  -voke :  see  INTRO-  pref. 

IntrOVOlution  (i'ntr^vel'w-Jan).  rare.  [f.  IN- 
TRO- +  -volution  in  evolution,  involution,  etc.  (n. 
of  action  f.  L.  -aolvfre  to  roll).]  The  process  of 
involving  one  thing  within  another. 

1829  LAMB  Let.  to  RoHnson  17  Apr.  in  Talfourd  Final 
Man.  (1848)  II.  63  Per  se,  it  is  good,  to  show  the  introvolu- 
tions.  extravolutions  of  which  the  animal  frame  is  capable 
1858  DE  QUINCEY  Th.  Grk.  Traf.  Wks.  IX.  56  There  are 


justifying  a  neologism),  something  must  be  done  to  differen- 
tiate the  gradations,  and  to  express  the  subordinations  of  life. 
Intrude  (intr»'d),w.  Also  6  entrude,  -trewde, 
7  intrud.  [ad.  L.  intn'idere  fdoubtful  in  Cic.),  f. 
in-  (IN-  2)  +  triidcre  to  thrust.  Cf.  OF.  inlruire, 
-are  (1479  in  Godef.)  and  pa.  pple.  intrus.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust,  force,  or  drive  ;any  thing)  in  ; 
to  introduce  by  force.     Const,  into,  f  in. 

1563-83  FOXE  A .  S,  M.  1455/2  Y*  marrowbones  of  the  masse, 
which.. you  by  force,  might,  and  violence  intrude  in  sound 
of  wordes  in  some  of  the  scripture.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guille- 
mean's  Fr.  Chirurg.  xvii.  b/j  When  as  we  intrude  the  same 
[point  of  a  knife]  in  anye  fistle.  1674  GREW  Causes  Mixt. 
iv.  §  3  Their  parts  are  wedged  and  intruded  one  into 
another.  1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  202 
We.  .find  some  few  of  these  fossil  Shells,,  .with  Iron-Ore. . 
intruded  into  their  Pores.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  11.  xxxi.  410 
As  if  air  had  intruded  itself  between  the  separated  surfaces. 
i88«  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Canttridft  1 1.  467  When  the  new  Kit- 
chen was  built  it  was  intruded  'into  the  area  of  the  old  Hall, 
f  b.  intr.  for  refl.  To  thrust  oneself;  to  come 
or  make  one's  way  by  force.  Obs. 

1561  PHABR  jKneid.  ix.  Ff  jb,  Vnprudent  man,  y<  whan 
the  Rutill  king  did  through  intrude  Coulde  him  not  entring 
spye.  1770  GOLDSM.  Des.  I  'ill.  342  To  distant  climes  . . 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between,  .they  go. 

2.  trans.  To  thrust  or  bring  in  without  leave ;  to 
force  (something  unwelcome)  on  or  upon  a  person. 

itfl6A.Df,vE>ig.Sc,-rc/ar}'li.  (1625)  15  Upon  whose  absence 
and  departure,  .you  seeke  to  intrude  the  summe  of  all  your 
unhappinesse  and  misfortune.  1653  BAXTER  Chr.  Concord 
56  They  were  not  Ordained  and  placed  in  void  places,  but 
intruded  into  Churches  that  had  lawfull  Bishops,  a  1786 
W.  HASTINGS  in  Burke  A  rticles  xvn.  xxix,  You  must  forbid 
any  person  of  that  nation  to  be  intruded  into  your  presence, 
without  his  introduction.  1842  Claim  $  Protest  of  Ch. 
Scotl.  mState.  Trials  (N.S.)  IV.  (1892)  1401  Ordaining  a 
Church  Court  to.  .admit  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry. . 
a  probationer,  .and  to  intrude  him  also  on  the  congregation, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  1849  R.  BUCHANAN  Ten 
Years'  Conflict  xi.  II.  205  Prepared  to  intrude  ministers 
against  reclaiming  congregations,  and  that,  if  need  were,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  vii. 
(1875)  95  The  tendency  which  intruded  earthly  Madonnas 
and  saints  between  the  worshipper  and  the  spintual  Deity. 

f3.  re/1,  and  intr.  To  thrust  oneself  into  any 
benefice,  possession,  office,  or  dignity  to  which 
one  has  no  title  or  claim ;  to  usurp  on  or  upon : 
cf.  INTRUSION  2.  Passing  into  4.  Obs. 

'534  A't  26  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3  §  5  Dignities  benefices  or 
other  spiritual  promocions  wherein  they  shal  so  enter  and 
entrewde  before  the  paiment  of  the  saide  firste  fruites.  a  1548 
HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  VI 178  Duryng  whose  . .  captivitie  he 
wrongfully  usurped  and  entruded  upon  the  royall  power 
and  high  estate  of  this  Realme.  1563  ABP.  PARKER  Articles 
§  6  Item,  whether  ther  be  any  parsons  that  intrude  them 
selfe.  .without  imposition  of  handesand  ordinary authoritie. 
1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vni.  xliii.  (1612)  206  He  gave  the 
Liuers  dwellings,  lesse  than  where  they  since  intru'de.  1602 
MARSTON  Ant.  <$•  Mel.  II.  Wks.  1856  I.  25,  I  pree  thee 
intrude  not  on  a  dead  mans  right.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  i. 
2773,  He  that  entreth  vpon  any  of  the  Kings  Demesnes, 
and  taketh  the  profits,  is  said  to  Intrude  vpon  the  Kings 
possession.  1682  BURNET  Rights  Princes  i.  14  If  he  went 
violently  to  intrude  himself  into  other  Parishes. 
4.  To  thrust  oneself  in  without  warrant  or  leave  ; 
to  enter  or  come  where  one  is  uninvited  or  unwel- 
come. Also  transf.  and  Jig.  of  things,  and  in 
non-material  relations.  Const,  into,  t  in  (a  place, 
company,  etc.),  on,  upon  (a  person,  something 
personal  or  private,  etc.  . 

a.  rffl.    1573  G.   HARVEY  Letter-it.   iCamden)   48  M. 
Hoult  intrudid  himself  as  his  accustomid  manner  is.     1659 
D.  PELL  linpr.  Sea  116  To  what  end  shouldst  thou  intrude 
thy  self  unwarrantably  into  their  companies  ?    1769  Juntas 
Lett.  iii.  20  And  do  you.. presume  to  intrude  yourself,  un- 
thought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience  of  the  public? 
1874  L.  STKMIF.N  Hours  in  Library  (1892)  I.  viii.  286  The 
strangest  freaks  of  fancy  intrude  themselves  into  his  sublime 
contemplations. 

b.  intr.    J588SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  II.  i.  27  Thy  wit  wants  ed^e 
And  manners,  to  intru'cl  where  I  am  grac'd.     a  1601  ?MAR- 
STON  Pastjuil  <y  Kath.  11.  275  Shi:  your  rude- 
ncsse.  that  intrudes  Vpon  the  quiet  of  her  mornings  rest. 

.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Banish'd  /7r^.  20  The  Count 
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thought  it  unfitting  to  intrude  (as  then)  into  their  company. 
1709  SIEELE   Taller  No.  62  T  6  A  very  odd   Fellow,  who 
would  intrude  upon  us.     1786  tr.  Bcck/anfs  Vtitkck 
143  This  was  the  only  sound  that  intruded  on  the  sil< 

doleful  mansions.  1836  MARKVA-I  J<iphct  Ixxii,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  presence  was  not  welcome,  and  I  would 
no  further  intrude.  1879  CasxlCs  Tcchn.  Ednc.  IV.  ;o'i 
There  is_a  tendency  for  certain  dominant  and  improved 
races  of  live  stock  to  intrude  into  districts  up  to  this  time 
occupied  by  native  breed.-,. 

1 5.  trans.  To  enter  forcibly.   Obs.  rare. 

*S93  SIIAKS.  I.ucr.  848  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the 
maiden  bud  ;  Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests1.' 

Intruded  vmtr/?dt-d  ,  ppi.  a.    [f.  prec.  +  -mi.] 

1.  Thrust  or  forced  in,  introduced  forcibly  or  un- 
warrantably, crowded  in,  etc. :  see  prec. 

1561  WINJET  (title)  The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  .. 
agains  the  usurpit  auctoritie  of  lohne  Knox  and  his  Caluin- 
iane  brether  intrudit  Precheouris.  1665  HOOKK  Microgr. 
xxv.  144  Corroded  by  the  pungent,  .pores  of  the  intruded 
liquor.  1890  A  tkataWH  3  Nov.  623/2  The  intruded  minister 
who  succeeded  him  [under  the  Commonwealth]  was  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  write  his  name.  1893 
FOWLEK  Hist.  C.  C.  C.  (O.  H.  S.)  219  The  newly  appointed, 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  antagonists,  '  intruded ' 
members  of  the  College. 

2.  spec.  a.  Entom.  (See  quot.  1826.)    b.  Bot.  = 
INTRUSE  a.    c.   Gcol.   = INTRUSIVE  2  b. 

l8»6  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  306  Intruded,  when  the 
head  is  nearly  withdrawn  within  the  trunk.  1830  LINDLEY 
.\~at.  Syst.  Bat.  218  They  approach  Rubiacea;  . .  in  ..  their  , 
intruded  style,  and  valvate  aestivation.  1833  LYELL  Priuc. 
Geol.  l\\.  105  The  intruded  mass  then  cooled  down  at  a 
certain  distance  below  the  uplifted  surface.  1854  HOOKER 
Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  ii.  33  Some  hills  of  intruded  greenstone. 

Intruder  intr«-d3a).  Also  7  (in  legal  use) 
-or.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  l.]  One  who  intrudes. 

1.  One  who  intrudes  into  an  estate  or  benefice  or 
usurps  on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  another ;  spec. 
one  who,  after  the  determination  of  a  life-tenancy, 
enters  before  the  remainderman  or  reversioner,  or 
who  trespasses  in  any  way  on  crown  lands.     Now 
only  in  legal  use. 

1534  Act  26  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  3  §  5  Euery  suche  person 
. .  snalbe  accepted  and  taken  an  entrewder  vppon  the 
Kinges  possessions.  1618  COKE  On  Litt.  i.  1943,  Where 
there  bee  two  ioynt  Abaters  or  Intruders  which  come  in 
meerely  by  wrong.  1635  N.  R.  Camden's  Hist.  Eli:.  I.  an. 
p.  72  Joh.  Mason  . .  a  great  intruder  into  Ecclesiasticall 
livings.  1848  in  Gross  Gild  Minh.  (1890)  II.  78  Diuersand 
many  Intruders,  .asalsodiuers  other  strangers  and  forinors. 
1865  NICHOLS  Brittan  II.  2  The  law  allows  such  intruders 
to  be  ejected  while  the  intrusion  is  fresh  by  the  right  heirs, 

2.  One  who  thrusts  himself  in  in  an  encroaching 
manner  or  without  invitation  or  welcome. 

I588SHAKS.  Tit.  A. u.  iii.  65  Vnmannerly  Intruder  as  thou 
art.  1693  W.  BOWLES  in  Drydens  y/i-'tnal  v.  (1697)  100 
Will  you  a  bold  Intruder,  ever  learn  To  know  your  Basket, 
and  your  Bread  discern?  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  127 
r  6  Others . .  consider  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth  of 
report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon  their  retreat, 
and  disturber  of  their  repose.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta 
(1890)  93,  I  felt  always  like  an  intruder  and  a  bondswoman, 
and  had  wished  myself  out  of  the  Petherwin  family  a 
hundred  times. 

Intruding,  ///.  a.  [f.  INTRUDE  v.  +  -IXG  ^.] 
That  intrudes. 

1601  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  iv.  31  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intrud- 
ing foole,  farewell.  1830  ALFORD  in  Life  (1873)  53  The 
rampant  and  intruding  Drier.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cottq. 
I.  ii.  iS  The  intruding  nation  altogether  supplanted  the 
elder  nation. 

Hence  Intrtrdingly  adv.,  in  an  intruding  manner. 

1704  STEELE  Lying  Lover  \.  to,  I  thrust  my  self  intrud- 
inely  upon  you. 

Intru-dress.  rare.  [f.  INTRUDER  +  -ESS.]  A 
female  intruder. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgali  in.  x.  402  As  if  foreseeing  ..  that., 
a  distressed  Prince  ..  should  ..  recover  his  rightfull  throne 
from  the  unjust  usurpation  of.,  an  Idolatrous  intrudress 
thereinto. 

Intrumpcioun,  intrupcion,  obs.  ff.  INTER- 
RUPTION. 

t  Intnrnk,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  2  +  TRUNK 
sb.]  trans.  To  enclose  in  or  as  in  a  trunk. 

1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr.  v.  iii,  Had  eager  lust  intrunk'd 
my  conquer'd  soul,  I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death. 

IntruSC  (intr«-s\  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  intrus-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  intrudert  to  INTRUDE.]  Having  a 
form  as  if  pushed  or  thrust  inwards. 

1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  51  Silenc  conii.a  . .  calyx  . .  in- 
truse  at  the  base. 

t  Intru-se,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  [f.  L.  iittrus-, 
ppl.  stem  of  intrudlre  to  INTRUDE.]  =!MBLTIE  v. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Jfor.  Fab.  xu.  (Wolffy  Lanr&)  xii,  Thow 
wald  intruse  ressoun,  Quhair  wrang  and  reif  suld  dwell  in 
propertie.  ?  1535  BOORDK  Let.  12  Aug.  in  Itttrod.  Ktimvl. 
(1870)  Forewords  48,  I  amonges  yow  intrusyd  in  a  close 
ayre,  myath  neuer  haue  my  helth.  1554  I. A  IIMER  Dispiit. 
Oxott.  Wks.  iParker  Soc.)  II.  482  Whii.h  indeed  you  may 
by  violence,  might,  and  power,  thrust  and  intruse  into  sound 
of  words  of  some  places  of  scripture.  <  1570  Schort  Soitimc 
ist  Bk.  Discipl.  §  4  No  minister  suld  be  intrused  upon  any 
particular  kirk  without  thair  consent. 

Hence  t  Intruded  ///.  a.,  Intruded. 

'535  STEWART  Cnn.  Scot.  II.  577  Thus  endit  he  (who) 
wes  bot  intru-i1 

tlntrU'Sery.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ERY.]  In- 
trusive action  ;  intrusion. 

i  1470  HARDING  Ciirrn.  ci.xxxi.  ii,  Philyp  of  Valoyes. . 
Kyng  of  1'raunce  was  by  ministry. 
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Intrusion  'Jnl!//7,.>nl.  [MK.  a.  OK  intrusion, 
in  med.(Anglo-'L.  z///r;7jw(Iinicton,  ^1250),  n.  of 
action  f.  intnuicrc  to  INTRUDE.]  The  action  of 
intruding. 

1.  The  action  of  thrusting  or  forcing  in,  or  fact 
of  being  thrust  in ;    also  concr.  something  thrust 
in,  a  forcible  or  unwelcome  addition. 

.  i639  WOODALL  U  'ks.  Pref.  (1653)  10  This  Work .  .free  from. . 
imperfect  and  ridiculous  errours.anJ  impertinent  n 
1665  HOOKE  Mkrogr.  xvii.  109  liy  this  intrusion  uf  the  petri- 
fying particles,  this  substance  also  becomes  hard.  1849 
A.  COMBE  Physi^l.  Digestion  (ed.  4]  130  There  is  something 
more  in  the  constitution  of  the  stomach.,  which  renders  the 
too  early  intrusion  of  new  food  hurtful.  1873  MIVART  Elent. 
Anat.ii.  53  The  neural  spine,  .may. -be  separated  from  iis 
centrum  by  the  intrusion  of  the  skull  wall.  1886  WILLIS  it 
CLARK  Ctitnbritlgt:  II.  14  This  porch,  h  iibse- 

quent  intruMon. 

b.  spec,  in  GeoL  The  influx  of  rock  in  a  state  of 
fusion  into  fissures  or  between  strata;  a  portion  of 
intruded  rock. 

1849  MUKCHISON  Silitria  viii.  167  At  certain  distances  from 
sucht granitic  intrusions.  1875  LYELL  Print.  Gcol.  II.  n. 
xxxii.  211  Regions  where,  .the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter 
into  fissures  [was]  once  most  frequent.  1896  Pop.  Set.  JrnL 
L.  242  The  rocks  composing  such  intrusions  [are]  the  densest 
of  igneous  rocks. 

2.  The  action  of  thrusting  oneself  into  a  vacant 
estate  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  which  one  has 
no  title   or  claim ;    spec,   the  entry  of  a  stranger 
after  the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  of 
freehold  (as  a  life-tenancy)  before  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner ;  also,  a  trespass  on  the  lands 
of  the  crown.     Hence,   by  extension,  violent  or 
unjust  entrance  into  or  seizure  of  land  or  rights 
belonging  to  another  ;  invasion  ;  usurpation.  (The    | 
earliest  sense  in  Eng. ;  now  only  in  legal  use.) 

Information  of  intrusion  :  see  INFORMATION  5  b  (c). 

[1292  BRITTON  ui.  i.  §  3  Intrusioun  e>t  lorcenous  abatement 
vacaunt  le  soil,  taunt  cum  nul  neest  en  seisine.]  1387-8  T. 
USK  Test.  Low  i.  L  (Skeat)  1.  17  Straunge  hath  by  way  of 
intrucioun  made  his  home  there  me  shulde  be,  yf  rea^un 
were  herde  as  he  shulde.  1433  LYDO.  St.  Edmund  in.  469  He 
dradde . .  Lyst  newe  Intrusioun  [of  Danes]  brouhte  in  ydola- 
trie.  c  1460  CAI'GRAVE  Chron.  Ded.  (.Rolls)  4  He  that  entered 
by  intrusion  vas  Henry  the  Fourte.  1516  Plumpton  Corr. 
217  Ther  is  a  suyt  against  your  mastership  in  the  Kxcheker 
for  introshon.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI II.  c.  46  To  make 
aunswer  for  his  or  their  intrusion  vpon  the  kinges  possession. 
1579  FULKE  Ref.  Rastel  766  They  had  taken  jiart  with 
Nouatus,  which  would  be  a  bishoppe  by  intrusion.  1661 
COWLEY  l\-rst's  <V  Ess..  Cromwell  (1669)  62  AH  power  is 
attained  either  by  the  Election  and  Consent  of  the  people, 
and  that  takes  away  your  objection  of  forcible  intrusion. 
1691  LUTTRELL  Brief  R  el.  1,1857)  ^'  244  ^n  information  of 
intrusion  is  brought  by  the  atturny  general  against  the  old 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  2  others,  for  wrongfully  de- 
taining and  intruding  upon  the  king's  possession  of  Lambeth 
house.  1765  T.  HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mats,  I.  iii.  360  Writs 
of  intrusion  were  brought  against  some  . .  who  refused  to 
petition  for  patents.  1883  ll'hartoris  Law  Lex.  ted.  7\ 
Intrusion,  the  entry  of  a  stranger  after  a  particular  estate 
of  freehold  isdetermined  before  him  in  reversion  or  remainder. 
b.  The  settlement  of  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  contrary  to  the  will  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  congregation  :  see  INTBUSIONIST, 
NON-INTBDSION.  Also  attrib.  in  reference  to  the 
Non-intrusion  conflict. 

1849  R*  BUCHANAN  Ten,  Years'  Conflict  ix.  II.  137  A 
threat  which  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  had  lately  thrown 
out  at  an  intrusion  meeting  in  East  Lothian.  1878  T.  BROWN 
Annals  Disrupt,  iii.  (1884*  23  They  would  give  no  promise  to 
refrain  from  the  intrusion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and .  .the  Church 
was  resolved  to  protect  the  people  from  such  intrusion. 

3.  The  action  of  thrusting  oneself  in  in  an  en- 
croaching manner,  or  of  introducing  something  in- 
appropriately ;  uninvited  or  unwelcome  entrance  or 
appearance ;  encroachment  on  something  possessed 
or  enjoyed  by  another. 

159*  SHAKS.  Rom.  ft  Jut,  i.  v.  92,  I  will  withdraw,_but 
this  intrusion  shall  Now  seeming  sweet,  conuert  to  bitter 
gall,  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xu.  178  Frogs,  Lice  and  Flies 
must  all  his  Palace  fill  With  loath'd  intrusion,  and  fill  all 
the  land.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  I.  115  The  bold  intrusion  of  the 
Suitor-train.  1783  BURKE  Sp.  E.  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  5 
It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  observe  the  intrusions 
into  this  important  debate  of  such  company  as  quo  warranted 
and  mandamus,  and  Ct-rtiorari.  1850  GLADSTONE  Glean. 
V.  xiii.  182  If  the  reply  be  a  correct  one,  my  intrusion  upon 
your  Lordship's  time  may  be  excused.  1883  FROL-DK  Snort 
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blies  where  he  was  not  u  anted. 

Hence  Intru  sional  a.,  pertaining  to   totrm 
(Webster  1864,  and  in  recent  Diets.). 

Illtru  sionist.  [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  One  who 
practises  or  supports  intrusion. 

During  the  controversy  regarding  the  intrusion  of  minis- 
ters in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  resulted 
in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  applied  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves  noH-ixtrusietiists  to  their  opponents.  So  INTKI:- 

MONISM. 

1841  in  R.  Buchanan   Ten   i'fiirs'  Convict  xil. 

that  sat  in  the  pew, 

the  only  pew  representing  itUntaontM  and  fon 
ments,  were  moved.     1849  IHJ.  x\.  11.  203   He  wai  not  by 
any  means  an  out-and-out  iotruaionUt, 

Intrusive  Umr.rsiv  .  a.     [f.    L.  iiilr:. 
stem  Qlintrfidlrc  to  l.NTBUliE +  -1VE.] 


INTUBATION. 

1.  Of  intruding  character;  characterized  bycoming 
or  entering  in  an  encroaching  manner,  ur  w  ithout 
invitation  or  welcome;  done  or  carried  out  with 
intrusion. 

"647    M  :kt   Cnt.    n.    iv.    98    Every 

Hie  Polarchs  ..  being  rebellious  and 

:y  moles 

the  big  intrusiv.  resound- 

ing back.     1813  lie  turned  im- 

patient car  From  Truth's  intm-ivc  •  1891  L. 

PEACOCK  If.  Brendan  I.  175  He  was  not  shy.  but  did  not 
wish  to  be  intrusive. 

2.  That  has  been  intruded  or  thrust  in. 

'861  M<  ,,:g.  ii.  34  An  intrusive  element  in  a 

language  is  confined  to  the  vocabulary-  and  minor  gram- 

1897  AUbutf;  .Sjj/.  .V,;/.   IV.   476  Large 

of  this  intrusive  substance  stran^lim  the  secreting 

textures.     1900  I.  TAVIOK  in  .V.  f,  ( ' 

itland  Firth  is  inmuirc,  while  the  PenlU 
were  Penland,  the  t  being  intrusive  and  the  ft  ra : 

b.  Geol.  Of  an  igneous  rock  :  Forced,  while  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  into  cavities  or  fissures  of  other 
rocks. 

1844  DABWiNGw/.  O^. (1876-11.  513  The  number  and  bulk 
of  the  intrusive  masses  of  different  coloured  porphyries,  .i, 
truly  extraordinary.  1858  (•KIKIE  Hist.  Boulder  xii.  241 
The  intrusive  traps  occur  in  the  form  of  walls  and  veins. 
1876  PAGE  Adv.  Text-tk.  Gent.  iv.  85  When  igneous  matter 
appears  to  have  thrust  itself  between  certain  strata  in  wedge- 
shaped  or  sheet-like  masses,  it  is  spoken  of  as  intrusive. 

3.  Inward-thrusting,  ran. 

1847  R.  WILLIS  tr.  Harvey's  \\'ks.  383  (Generat.  Animals 
lii.i,  I  straightway  perceived  a  certain  protuberant  fleshy- 
part,  affected  with  an  alternating  extrusive  and  intrusive 
movement. 

Intrusively  ,intr«-sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.1  In  an  intrusive  manner ;  so  as  to  intrude. 

1847  m  CRAIG.     1869  CAKLVLK  L^t.  Jean  Aitken  n  Mar. 
in  Athenxttm  nSgs)  2  Feb.  149  z  Mrs.  Grote  in   a  chair 
intrusively  close  to  Majesty.     1882  J.   HAWTHOK-. 
l-'ool  i.  xxix.  It  was  intrusively  apparent,  .that  ^ir  Stanhope 
loved  the  girl  without  stint. 

Intrusiveness  (intr«-sivni-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NES.S.]  The  quality  of  being  intrusive. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1860  MOTLEY  Krtherl.  (1868)  II.  x.  60  He 
was  much  addicted,  .to.  .general  intrusiveness.  1874  HF.LIS> 
,V<\.  /''Vis.  vii.  (1875)  84  The  Intrusiveness  which  is  innate 
in  mankind. 

t  Intru'Sor.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  intrewsar,  5 
intrusour,  5-6  -ore,  6  Sc.  -ar.  [a.  AK.  en-,  in- 
trusour,  in  med. (Anglo-  )L.  intriisorone  who  usurps 
a  possession,  office,  or  dignity,  agent-n.  from  in- 
trfidh-f  to  IxTRui'E.]  =  INTRUDER  i. 

[1292  BRITTOS  III.  i.  §  2  Qe  ceux  entrusours  pusent  estre 
engettez  freschement  apres  la  intrusioun.  Ibid.  54  Uon  est 
qe  teus  hrefs  i  soint  ordinez,  qe  plus  chacent  les  intrusours 
a  respouns.]  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  77  Or  ellis  >at  clerkis  now 
are..fals  intrewsars.  1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vlll.  i.  (1554* 
177  b,  An  intrusour,  one  called  Julian,  Thestate  usurping  to 
reigne  there  began.  1594  iV.  Acts  Jai.  VI  (18161  IV.  69/1 
The  personis  intrusaris  of  thaine  selfts  in  sic  possessioun, 
delayis  the  mater.  1599  W.  WATSON  in  A  rckfr.  < 
(Camden)  I.  51  Parsona  and  lilackwell,  intrusores  into  our 
haruest. 

Intru'st,  v.,  var.  form  of  ENTRUST. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingtl.  ft  Cmimw.  (1603)  155  To  in- 
trust so  great  a  power  to  noblemen.  1741  Ri' 
Pamela  II.  165  Mrs.  lewkes,  I  am  going  to  intrust  you  with 
a  Secret.  1805  WORDSW.  I'relude  v.  427  When  I  was  first 
intrusted  to  the  care  Of  that  sweet  Valley.  1855  PRKSCOII 
Philip  //,  I.  II.  ii.  160  A  suitable  person  to  whom  the  reins 
of  government  might  be  intrusted.  1875  STLBBS  Const.  Hist. 
II.  xiv.  6  The  Tower  was  intrusted  to  the  archbishop. 

flntrycar.  Obs.  [f.  intryke,  ISTRIKE,  ENTKJKE 
v.  +  -AR-.]  =  INTRIGUER. 

a  1529  SKELTON  hnage  Ipccr.  n.  142,  I  thinke  that  suche 
frykars  I'.e  not  Christes  vickars,  But  crafty  inlrycars. 

Intryke,  var.  ENTBIKE  :  see  I.NTRIKE. 
t  Intuba-CCOUS,  a.  Bot.   01>S.     [f.  L.  inlutus 
endive  -H  -ACEOUS.]     Akin  to  endive ;  •=  CICHOBA- 

CEors. 

1657  TOMLINSON  Ream's  Disp.  J43  Wild  Lettices,  and  all 
intubaceous  Plants. 

Intnbate  (,i-nti«b<lt  ,  v.  [f.  IN--  +  L.  tuba 
TUBE  + -ATE  :i.] 

fl.  trans.  To  form  into  tubes.  Oft. 

1612  STI-KTFVAST  Metallua  (1854'  102  When  this  im- 
pasted oare  is  . .  Intubated  and  formed  into  pipes,  as  if  it 
were  clay  or  loame. 

2.  Med.  To  treat  by  inserting  a  tube  into  an 
aperture,  esp.  into  the  larynx  in  the  case  of 
certain  throat  diseases  :  see  next.  Also  absol. 

1889  Tear-Bit.  Treatment  far  i38S.  188  (The  child  was) 
intubated  again  at  12.30  p.m.  1890  / 

.!/,•,/.  CI.  45  The  amount  of  practice  required  to  l"t"bate 
fairly  well.     1891  Ann,   f«/r.  MeJ.  Sc.    I 
those  tracheotomized  30.3  percent,  recovered,  while  of  those 
intubated  35.-;  per  cent,  recovered. 

Intubation  (tattoW'^o).  [n-  of  action  from 
prec.  :  see  -ATioN.]  The  insertion  of  a  tube  ;  esp. 
intubation  of  the  larynx,  the  insertion  of  a  tube 
into  the  glottis  to  keep  it  open,  in  diphtheria,  etc. : 
see  prec.  .'. 

1887  Praithmtitcs  Rrlrtisf.   MeJ.  XCV.  176   Intubation 
,!.  I  think,  to  be  employed  more  generally  than 

'     -'  ''''u^ii'' 

tubage  or  intubation  of  the  t1  ?  hardly 

needs  to  be  discussed  with  reference  to  dlphthenl 

"iii.  1897     /,'.:• 

stricture  >)!]!>  :  ',  turc- 


INTUBE. 

flmtube,  s&.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  L.  intubits  (in- 
tybus,  intii'iu  .  ad.  Gr.  ivrvpov.]    =  ENDIVE,  q.v. 
1657  :\cnou'$ Disp.  243  The  sative  Succory,  or 

I '.'.':! 

Intube  jnti/7'b),  v.  [f.  IN- -  +  TfBE.]  trans. 
To  place  in  a  tube.  Hence  Inttrbed  ///.  a. 

1688  J.  SMITH  Baroscope  61  Just  equal  to  the  Top  of  the 
inlubed  Mercury. 

Intne  (inti«-  ,  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  intue-rl:  see 
IMTITION.]  trans.  To  know,  perceive,  or  recog- 
nize by  intuition  ;  to  intuit. 

1860  W.  G.  WARD  .\\it.  f,  Grace  l.  40  We  will  further 
use  the  word  'intue',  as  corresponding  in  every  respect  with 
the  substantive  'intuition',  and  the  adjective  'intuitive'. 
1869  Lift  .!/.  M.  HallaJitLit  (1870)  124  It  was  a  part  of 
her  religious  sense,  something  which,  to  borrow  a  word  of 
modern  coinage,  she  had  from  the  first  intued.  1874 
Cmitemf.  Rev.  Dec.  69  Dr.  Ward  attempts  to  leap  off  his 
own  shadow  by  all  manner  of  strange  phrases  about  neces- 
sary truth  and  contingent  truth,  'cognizing',  'intuing', 
' ontologism  '.  1888  J.  MAKIINEAU  Study  Relig.  I.  i.  iv.  115 
These  two  related  terms,  the  intuent  act  and  the  thing 
intued  were,  in  the  view  of  the  Greek  Realist,  only  one. 

Intuem  rnti«iem).  rare,  [erron.  from  prec., 
after  theorem,  etc.]  (See  quot.) 

1860  W.  G.  WARD  Nat.  ^  Grace  I.  40  Let  us  coin  the 
word  'intuem '..I  will  define  an  'intuem',  then,  'a  truth 
legitimately  intued  '.  Ibid.  41  If  I  '  intue  '  unsoundly,  the 
thing  intued  is  not  a  rtai  '  intuem '. 

tl'ntuence.  Obs.  [f.  L.  type  *intncntia.  f.  in- 
luint-em  :  see  next  and  -ENCE.]  A  looking  into ; 
insight ;  reflection. 

1616  J.  LAN-E  Contn.  Sfr.'s  T.  (1887)  63/358  Certifie,  with 
industrious  intuence,  With  manlie  presence,  willinge  dilli- 
gence. 

Intuent  (rntitti&t),  a.  [ad.  L.  intuint-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  intuerl.]  That  knows  by  intuition. 

1865  GKOTE  Plato  (1867)  II.  xxvi.  329  You  do  not,  by 
producing  this  fact  of  innate  mental  intuitions,  eliminate  the 
intuent  mind.  1888  J.  MARTINEAU  Study  Rdig.  I.  i.  i.  68 
Reaching  to  the  intuent  self.  Ibid.  iv.  115  [see  INTUE  v.  J. 

Intuit  (i'nti»,it),  v.  Also  -ite.  [f.  L.  intuit-, 
ppl.  stem  olintueri:  see  INTUITION.] 

1 1.  trans.  1  To  tutor,  to  instruct.   Ol>s.  rare. 

1776  Adventures  of  a  Corkscrew  15  Scarce  . .  a  sharper  or 
gambler  but  what  could  freely  take  his  lordship  by  the 
hand ;  intuited  by  such  company,  it  was  in  vain  hts  mother 
now  attempted  to  remonstrate,  .against  his  proceedings. 

2.  intr.  or  absol.  To  receive  or  assimilate  know- 
ledge by  direct  perception  or  comprehension. 

1840-1  DE  QUINCEY  Rhetoric  Wks.  1859  XI.  42  God  must 
see  ;  he  must  intuit,  so  to  speak  ;  and  all  truth  must  reach 
him  simultaneously.  1895  Thinker  VIII.  448  Anselm  does 
not  attempt  to  intuit,  but  only  to  prove. 

b.  trans.  To  know  anything  immediately,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  reasoning  process ;  to 
know  by  intuition. 

1858  BCSHNELL  Nat.  f,  Suptriiat.  ii.  (1862)  28  note.  He  is 
a  being.. who  by  the  eternal  necessity  even  of  his  nature, 
intuits  everything.  1871  H.  SPENCER  Prim:  Psychol.  II.  vn. 
iv.  359  note.  If  space  and  time  are  forms  of  intuition  they 
can  never  be  intuited ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  anything 
to  be  at  once  the  form  of  intuition  and  the  matter  of  in- 
tuition. 1874  LEWES  Probl.  Lift  f,  Mind  I.  419  The  mind 
mtuites  what  the  eye  cannot  see.  1881  SULLY  Illusions  33 
Our  other  senses  are  also  avenues  by  which  we  intuit  and 
recognize  objects. 

Intuition  (inti«,i-j3n).  [a.  F.  intuition,  ad. 
late  or  med.L.  intuition-cm,  n.  of  action  from 
intueri  to  look  upon,  consider,  contemplate,  (.  in- 
(!N-  -)  +  tuerl  to  look.  Cf.  L.  intuittts,] 

1 1.  The  action  of  looking  upon  or  into  ;  contem- 
plation ;  inspection;  a  sight  or  view.  (  =  L.  in- 
tuitus.)  Obs. 


1017-77  TKLTHAM  Kcsolvts  ii.  ivi.  275  A  Looking-glass  . . 
becomes  spotted  and  stained  from  their  only  intuition.  1649 
JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemfi.  ii.  Disc.  ix.  S  36.  126  His  disciples 
must  not  onely  abstain  from  the  act  of  unlawfull  concubinate, 
but  from  the  impurer  intuition  of  a  wife  of  another  man. 
1664  EVELYN  tr.  Freart's  Archil.  123  To  remove,  uncover, 
and  take  in  pieces,  for  the  intuition  of  every  Contignation. 

1 2.  The  action  of  mentally  looking  at ;  contem- 
plation,  consideration  ;    perception,   recognition  ; 
mental  view.  Obs. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  I.ogick  10  Which  hath . .  a  power,  aptitude, 
pr  nines,  to  bring  the  thing,  objected  unto  our  understand- 
ing, into  the  knowledge,  and  intuition  thereof.     i6«  BEX- 
'  ""?!>>':  "•'>  "-lie  i,  wholly  laken  up  with  Intuition 
of  supercc-jestial  Excellencies.     17SS  B.  MARTIN  .Ifaf.  Arts 
•-I.XH.  233  That  ihe  Employment  of  Time  toen.lle^ 
Ages  will  consist  in  an  uninterrupted  Intuition  ami 
temptation  of  [an  infinite  Scene  of  the  Operations  of.  i 
Jrowcr  and  Wisdom]. 

1 3.  The  action  of  mentally  looking  to  or  regard- 
ing as  a  motive  of  action ;  ulterior  view  ;  regard, 
respect,  reference,      ll'itfi  intuition  to  (of),  with 
reference  to ;  in  intuition  to,  in  respect  to,  in  view 
of,  in  consideration  of.   Obs 

1611 
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lory.   ,65olM,,,KK/',5^/, 
to  then  valour.  ,65^ 

of  the  reward  was  set  before  hi 
intuition  of  it  he  chearfully  underwent  v 
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upon  him.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  r  16  For  he  that  sues 
upon  the  naked  intuition  of  recovering  his  right,  without 
any  aspect  of  revenge  on  the  invader  ;  has  as  fully  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Klttlruett 
in.  §  72.  381,  I  do  it  with  Affectionate  intuitions  of  doing 
Honour  to  Religion. 

4.  Scholastic  P/iilos.  The  spiritual  perception  or 
immediate    knowledge,   ascribed    to   angelic   and 
spiritual  beings,  with  whom  vision  and  knowledge 
are  identical. 

165*  BENLCWES  Thfofh.  i.  i,  Might  souls  converse  with 
souls,  by  Angel-way  Enfranchis'd  from  their  pris'ning  clay 
What  strains  by  Intuition  would  they  then  convey.  1660 
JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy  Commiin.  i.  §  5.  97  St.  Pauls  faith 
did  not  come  by  hearing,  but  by  intuition  and  revelation. 
1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  162  P  4  Our  Superiors  are  guided 
by  Intuition,  and  our  Inferiors  by  Instinct.  1690  BAXTER 
Killed.  Christ  ii.  (1691)  44  As  if  the  Intuition  of  Spirits  and 
Spiritual  Bodies,  were  not  a  more  eminent  discerning  than 
our  Eyesight,  a  17*0  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753) 
I.  122  Their  [i.e.  Angels']  thoughts  are  communicated  to  one 
another  by  what  the  schoolmen  call  intuition.  1836  J.  GIL- 
BERT Chr.  Atoncin.  iv.  (1852)  101  For  a  creature  to  know  an 
infinite  Being  by  intuition  is  plainly  impossible. 

5.  Mod.  Philos.  The  immediate  apprehension  of 
an  object  by  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of 
any  reasoning  process;  a    particular  act    of  such 
apprehension. 

111600  HOOKER  (in  Cottle  Coleridge  II.  217)  An  intuition, 
that  is,a  direct  beholding  or  presentation  to  the  mind  through 
the  senses  or  imagination.  1782  PRIESTLEY  Matter  ff  Spir.  I. 
xi.  134  What  vte/etl,  and  what  we  do,  we  may  be  said  to  know 
by  intuition.  1840-1  DE  QUINCEY  Rhetoric  Wks.  1859  XI.  42 
An  intuition  is  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  sensuous  or  in- 
tellectual, which  is  apprehended  immediately.  1860  ABP. 
THOMSON  Laws  Th.  \  47.  74  Notions  of  single  objects  are 
called  Intuitions,  as  being  such  as  the  mind  receives  when  it 
simply  attends  to  or  inspects  (intuetnr)  the  object. 

b.  Immediate  apprehension  by  the  intellect 
alone ;  a  particular  act  of  such  apprehension. 

1659  Gtntl.  Calling  (1696)  20  This  is  that  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge . .  which  instructs  not  . .  by  sad  and  costly  experience, 
but  by  fair  and  safe  intuitions,  a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  \.  i.  2  There  seems  to  be  a  third  means,  which  is  a  kind 
of  intuition  ;  there  are  some  truths  so  plain  and  evident,  and 
open,  that  need  not  any  process  of  ratiocination  to  evidence 
or  evince  them.  1695  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  ii.  §  i  The  Mind 
perceives,  that  White  is  not  Black,  That  a  Circle  is  not  a 
Triangle,  That  Three  are  more  than  Two,  and  equal  to  One 
and  Two.  Such  kind  of  Truths  the  Mind  perceives  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Ideas  together,  by  bare  Intuition,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  Idea.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th. 
in.  §  i.  2  Such  laws  and  precepts  as  the  reasonings  and  in- 
tuitions and  sentiments  of  men  have  agreed  to  pronounce  the 
wisest  and  worthiest.  1846  MILL  Logic  Introd.  §  4  The  truths 
known  by  intuition  are  the  original  premises  from  which  all 
others  are  inferred.  1850  M> COSH  Div.  Covt.  (1852)  487  aft,-, 
The  real  intuitions  of  the  human  soul  are  just  the  human 
faculties  and  feelings  acting  according  to  their  fundamental 
principles.  1856  DOVE  Logic  Chr.  Faith  Introd.  §  5. 17  God 
would  be  a  primary  of  intuition.  1863  LECKY  Ration.  II. 
iv.  67  The  intuition  by  which  we  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  is  clearer  than  any  chain  of  historic  reasoning. 
1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faith  iv.  157  Primary  judgments 
(such  as  that  every  change  must  have  a  cause)  are  often 
called  beliefs,  though  '  intuitions '  would  be  a  better  term. 

C.  Immediate  apprehension  by  sense  ;  a  particu- 
lar act  of  such  apprehension. 

Esp.  in  reference  to  Kant,  who  held  that  the  only  intuition 
(anschauiing,  jnttiitus}  possible  to  man  was  that  under  the 
forms  of  sensibility,  space,  and  time. 

1819  RICHARDSON  tr.  Kant's  Proleg.  to  Metaph.  53  All  our 
intuition  however  takes  place  by  means  of  the  senses  only. 
1855  H.  SPENCER  Princ.  Psyc/wl.  n.  i.  78  note,  Sir  William 
Hamilton.. restricts  the  meaning  of  intuition  to  that  which 
is  known  by  external  perception.  1864  BOWES-  Logici.  i  Such 
acts  are  called  Intuitions  or  Presentations.  Ibid.,  In  receiv- 
ing Intuitions,  the  mind  exerts  no  conscious  activity.  Ibid. 
ii.  40  Derived  from  processes  of  observation  or  intuition. 

6.  In  a  more  general  sense:  Direct  or  immediate 
insight ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1762-71  H.  WALPOLE  l-'crlue's  Awed.  Paint.  (1789)  IV.  152 
It  is  . .  a  proof  of  his  intimate  intuition  into  nature.  1851 
HAWTHORNE  Fr.  tr  It.  Jrnls.  II.  234  A  miraculous  intuition 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  just  at  the  time  for  action,  a  i86j 
BUCKLE  Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  40  That  peculiar  property  of 
genius  whi..h,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  \ve  call  intuition. 
1866  DK.  ARGYLL  Reign  Law  ii.  (ed.  4)  in  The  intuitions  of 
genius  unconscious  of  any  process.  1879  FKOUDE  Cxsar 
xxiii.  410  Rashness  if  it  fails  is  madness,  and  if  it  succeeds 
is  the  intuition  of  genius. 

Intuitional   iiitiu,i-j;n)al),  a.     [f.  prec.  +  -AI..] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  intuition ; 
of  the  nature  of  intuition. 

1860  W.  G.  WARD  .Vat.  4-  Grace  i.  §  i.  39  Were  it  not  for 
this  '  intuitional  light ',  we  should  be  shut   up  . .  in    the 
dreary  region  of  actually  present  consciousness.     1861   K. 
H.  BROWNE  in^Ai/ts  Faith  vii.  309  No  elevation  of  the  in- 
tuitional consciousness  can  account  for  such  fore-know] 
1863  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  II.  267  '1  I 
either  an  intuitional  religion  . .  or  a  ceremonial  of  drill  am! 

1883  A.  BARRATT  1'hys.  Me! empiric  138  .V 
mental  vision,  Relations  and  groups  of  Relations  with  like 
escort  ..  are  intuitional,  like  the  intuition  of  distance  or  of 
causal  relations. 

2.  Possessed  of  intuition.     (Cf.  ratio,, 

1877  T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  59  They  are  so  sympathetic,  In- 
tuitional, calm,  and  womanlike  in  their  practi. 

3.  Pertaining   to  that   theory,  or   i>hiluso]>hical 
school,  which  bases  certain  elements  of  knowledge 
on  intuition  'see  prec.  5  b). 

1865  e  intuition:.! 

hysicians  will  have  anythi 

vn  ttiM-.ry.i-  ;u'r>t!,cr  ipi.^tiiMi.      1879   1 
Psychol.  i.  5  We  still  hear  of  the  Intuitional   I'-y.hology 


INTUITIVE, 

and  the  Sensational  School.  1879  H.  SPENCER  Data  Ethics 
iii.  §  14.  38  By  the  intuitional  theory  I  here  mean  ..the 
theory  which  regards  such  feelings  as  divinely  gKen,  and 
as  independent  of  results  experienced  by  self  or  ancestors. 

Hence  Intui'tioually  adv.,  by  intuition;  intui- 
tively. 

1871  T.  W.  FOWLE  in  Contem/>.  R^.  Nov.  B66  An  un- 
deviating  law  of  conduct  intuhionally  apprehended. 

Intuitionalism,  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  The 
doctrine  or  theory  of  the  intuitional  school ;  the 
doctrine  that  the  perception  of  truth,  or  of  certain 
truths,  is  by  intuition. 

1850  M'CosH  Div.  GffZ't.  (1852)  486  The  rationalism  which 
was  felt  to  be  insufficient  for  any  one  practical  purpose 
whatsoever  . .  has  become  a  more  pretending  intuitionalism. 
1864  Thcet.  Kc2'.  Mar.  71  What  might  easily  become  the 
not  less  positive  or  offensive  dogmatism  of  Intuitionalism. 

Intni'tionalist.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  intuitionalism. 
1856  VAL-GHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  HI.  iii.  71  All  these  intuition- 

alists  profess  to  evolve  from  their  depths  very  much  more 
than  those  simplest  ethical  perceptions.  1871  CALDERWOOD 
in  Ctmtenip.  Rez>.  Jan.  238  Being  myself  an  intuitionalist 
in  morals.  1891  Athenaeum  29  Aug.  283/1  He  [Herbert 
Spencer]  has  a  morality  quite  as  distinct  from  mere  ex- 
pediency and  policy  as  that  of  any  Intuitionalist. 

2.  ^INTUITIONIST  i. 

1869  Ccntcmp.  Rw,  XI.  258  Hutcheson,  Reid  . .  V. 
and  Hamilton  ..  were  all,  more  or  less  distinctively,  intui- 
tionalists. 

Iiituitioiiism  (mtiui'rfeniz'm).  [f.  INTUITION 
+  -ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Reid  and  other  philosophers 
of  the  Scottish  school,  that  in  perception,  external 
objects  are  known  immediately,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  vicarious  phenomenon. 

1847  Blacfcv.  Mag.  LXII.  243  Rep  resent  at  ion  ism  could 
not  possibly  be  avoided,  neither  could  intuitionism  be  pos- 
sibly fallen  in  with,  on  the  analytic  road  which  he  took. 
1874  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  (1884^  I.>2o4  He  [Mill]  accounted 
the  controversy  between  intuitionism  and  phenomenism  far 
more  fundamental  than  any  other,  in  matters  no  less  of 
social  than  of  strictly  philosophical  speculation.  1896  G.  M. 
SLOANE  /,£/£  Janies  M'Cosh  viii.  103  His  philosophic  creed, 
being  the  intuitionism  of  the  Scottish  School. 

2.  =  INTUITIONALISM. 

1874  SIDGWICK  Meth.  Ethics  i.  9  What  we  may  call  ///• 
tuitionisnt.  1884  Athenxunt  n  Oct.  461/3  Prof.  Sidgwick 
..showed  his  strong  preference  for  utilitarianism  over  the 
other  two  methods,  egoism  and  intuitionism,  which  com- 
pleted his  trio  of  possible  schemes  of  ethical  study  by  logical 
processes. 

Intui'tionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who 
holds  the  theory  of  intuitionism. 

L  An  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  Reid  concern- 
ing immediate  perception  :  see  prec.  i. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

2.   =  INTUITIONALIST  i. 

1855  Miss  COBBE  Intuit.  Mor.  76  Where  the  Deductive 
Science  of  the  Intuitionist  stops,  there  the  Inductive  Science 
of  the  Experimentalist  meets  it.    1865  MILL  E.itun.  Hamil- 
ton 208  The  most  strenuous  Intuitionist  does  not  include 
this  among  the  things  that  I  know  by  direct  intuition.    1879 
H.  SPENCER  Data  Ethics  iv.  §  20.  55  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
with  the  pure  intuitionists,  who  hold  that  moral  perceptions 
are  innate  in  the  original  sense. 

attrtb.  1885  Athenzum  8  Aug.  170/3  He  gives  to  the 
intuitionist  theory  as  strong  a  position  as  can  well  be  given 
to  it. 

Hence  Intuitioni'stic  a.,  holding  the  theory  of 
intuitionism. 

i88a  W.  G.  WARD  Ess.  (1884^  II.  155  And  this  criticism  of 
Intuitionistic  philosophers  suggests  a  more  general  remark. 

Intnitiouless  (intif^i-Jbnles),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  intuition. 

1856  VACGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  in.  iii.  72  You  dispule 
with  Schelling,  and  he  waves  you  away  as  a  profane  and 
intuitionless  laic. 

Intuitive  (inti/7'itiv),  a.  [ad.  med.L.  intuitlv- 
tis,  f.  inttdtus  INTUITION;  cf.  F.  intititif,  -ive.] 

f  1.  Beholding,  seeing.   Gbs* 

1644  KULWER  Chirol.  82  If  therefore  we  but  cast  an  intuitive 
eye  upon  those  memorials. 

f  b.  Of  sight  or  vision  :  That  consists  in  direct 
and  immediate  looking  upon  an  object,  and  sees 
it  as  it  is.  Obs. 

1594  HOOKER  EccL  Pol.  \\.  vii.  §  5  The  greatest  assurance 

.ly  with   all  men,  is  that  which  we  haue  by  plaine 

,md  intuitiue  beholding.    1656  BLOUNT  G/tttAgr.  s.v., 

An  intuitive  Vision  is  a  ck-er  -sight  of  a  thing,  OMI  is  in  itself. 

f  2.  Said  esp.  of  the  kind  of  '  vision  '  or  imme- 
diate perception  ascribed  to  angelic  and  spiritual 
beings.  (See  INTUITION  4.)  Obs.  (or  merged  in  3). 

1594  HOOKER  EccL  PoL  i.  xj.  §  6  Faith  here 

with  n  rnsion  of  things  not  .seen,  endeih  with 

the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come.  *(  1619 
KoTHi-Kr.v  .Mhcoui,  \\.  iii.  §  i  11622)  212  We  tn 
vnto  the  very  presence,  and  intuitiue  vision  of  God.  1643 
SIR  T.  BROWNE  AV//-;.  .!/« \i.  \.  §  33  If  they  [spirits]  have  tli.a 
intuitive  knowledge,  whereby .  .they  behold  the  thoughts  of 
one  another. 

3.  Of  knowledge  or  mental  perception:  That 
consists  in  immediate  apprehension,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  reasoning  pn.t 

r  1645  lit.,-.,  []          i 

.to  they  must  yecld  an  intuitive  consent,  and  a  kind 
of  implicit,  faith.  1690  I .-  •  1:1.  Hum.  I  '>;</.  up.  i.  ?  •»  In'mtive 
Knowledge,  where  i!  nselves  by  ar 

_.r cement  one  with 


INTUITIVELY. 

another.  1698  NORRIS  Fract.  Disf.  (1707)  IV.  143  Intuitive 
[Intellectual  Sight]  when  we  perceive  the  Agreement  or  Dis- 
nient  of  one  Idea  with  another  immediately  and  l>y 
themselves,  without  the  Mediation  of  any  other  Idea.  1704 
—  Uc.il  U'srld  n.  iii.  146  Immediate  knowledge,  or 
know  ledge  of  the  principle,  we  may  call  intuitive,  because 
the  mind  then  in  one  and  the  same  view  that  it  perceives 
the  ideas,  perceives  also  their  relations.  1849  ROBERTSON 
Serm.  Ser.  i.  i.  9  The  intuitive  vision  comes  like  an  inspira- 
tion. 

b.  Of  a  truth  :  Apprehended  immediately  or  by 
intuition. 

1871  BAGEHOT  Physics  f,  Pol.  (1876)  118  The  truths  of 
Arithmetic,  intuitive  or  not,  certainly  cannot  be  acquired 
independently  of  experience. 

c.  Of  any  faculty  or   gift :    Not   acquired   by 
learning ;  innate. 

1621  HP.  MoixT.MiU  Dialribx  Introd.  32  Hauing  not  the 
gill  uf  Prophesie,  nor  Intuitiue  knowledge  of  what  you 
would  one  day  vndertake.  1843  E.  HOLMES  Mozart  9  The 
musical  faculty  appears  to  have  been  intuitive  in  him. 

4.  Of  the  mind  or  reason,  or  a  mental  act  or  pro- 
cess :  That  acts  by  intuition  or  immediate  apprehen- 
sion ;  opposed  to  discursive. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  v.  488  Whence  the  soule  Reason  receives, 
and  reason  is  her  being,  Discursive,  or  Intuitive.  1790  l>i  KKI. 
Ft:  Rev.  Wks.  V.  159  The  first  intuitive  glance,  without  any 
of  re 


wisdom.  1879  FARKAR  St.  /"aa/(i883)  63  The  swift  power 
of  intuitive  discernment  was  not  yet  theirs. 

5.  Of  persons  :  Possessing  intuition. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  Pref.,  Super-ccelestials  are  Intel- 
ligencies  .  .  excellent  in  their  Beings,  intuitive  in  their  Con- 
ceptions. 1660  BURNEY  Kj'pS.  fidpor  (1661)  115  When  Kings 
are  as  Intuitive  Angels,  to  support  and  set  a  living  pattern. 
1851  GALLENCA  Italy  i.  5  Hardly  a  deep,  intuitive  poet, 
like  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  school  of  moral  philo- 
sophy that  holds  the  first  principles  of  ethics  to  be 
apprehended  immediately  or  by  intuition. 

1861  MILL  i'tilit.  4  The  intuitive  school  affirm  as  strongly 
as  the  inductive,  that  there  is  a  science  of  morals.  1869 
LECKY  Europ.  Mor.  I.  i.  z  The  intuitive  moralist  .  .  believes 
that  the  utilitarian  theory  is  profoundly  immoral. 

7.  Obvious  to  the  senses  ;  directly  visible,  rare. 
1801   FUSELI  in  Led.  Paint.  iii.  (1848)  434  It  is  placed 

beyond  all  doubt  by  the  glorious  apparition  above  ;  it  is 
made  nearly  intuitive  by  the  uplifted  hand  and  finger  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  centre.  ciBsi  Ibid.  iv.  450  It  may  be  more 
than  doubted  whether  the  resignation  of  Alcestis  can  ever 
be  made  intuitive,  .the  Art  can  show  no  more  than  Alcestis 
dying. 

Intuitively  (-ivli),  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 

t  1.  I3y  direct  and  immediate  vision  ;  esp.  by  that 
ascribed  to  angelic  and  spiritual  beings,  which  gave 
immediate  knowledge.  Obs. 

1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xlii.  §  7  That  .  .  which  Angels 
and  glorified  Saints  doe  intuitiuely  behold.  1655  BAXTER 
Quaker  Cateeh.  g  Nor  have  I  seen  him  in  glory  intuitively, 
or  as  the  glorified  in  heaven  do.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles 
in.  83  Thus  much  seems  acknowledged  by  Plato  .  .  '  Are  there 
not  very  few  .  .  who  are  able  to  know  and  contemplate  beautie 
it  self  u.  e.  God)  according  to  himself  i.  e.  intuitively? 

2.  J!y  intuition  ;  by  immediate  perception  or 
direct  mental  apprehension  ;  without  the  aid  of 
intermediate  ideas. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  ff  Mor.  I08  God  himselfe  (the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  and  who  alone  intuitivelie  knowes  all  thinges). 
1736  BUTLER  Anal.  n.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  210  It  is  by  no  means 
intuitively  certain  how  far  these  consequences  could  possibly 
.  .be  prevented.  1755  JOHNSON  Pref.to_  Diet,  r  43  As  nothing 
can  be  proved  but  by  supposing  something  intuitively  known, 
and  evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but 
by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition.  1814 
D.  STEWART  Pldlos.  Hunt.  Mind  II.  ii.  §  i.  96  The  truth 
of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 
intuitively  obvious;  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to 
Euclid's  enumeration,  affirms,  That  if  A  be  equal  to  B,  and 
B  to  C,  A  and  C  are  equal.  1856  Miss  MULOCK  J.  Halifax 
105  We  both  intuitively  supplied  the  noun  to  that  indefinite 
personal  pronoun,  1877  K.  CAIKH  Pltilos.  Kant  I.  172  That 
very  correlation  of  all  substances  which  as  intuitively  appre- 
hended in  perception  we  call  space. 

Intuitiyeness  (mti«-itivnes).    [f.  as  prec.  + 
]     The  quality  of  being  intuitive. 

1.  Capability  of  being  intuitively  recognized  as 
true. 

1841  TRENCH  Parables  (1860)  36  That  this  or  that  circum- 

nerdy  added  for  the  sake  of  giving  intuitiveness 

to  die  narrative.     1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  y  Dogma  (1876) 

204  The  winning  simplicity  and  limpid  intuitiveness  which 

make  the  charm  of  <•/, 

2.  Intuitive  apprehension  or  faculty  ;  insight. 

1873  W.  S.  MAYO  .\'avr  Again  vii.  88  She  had  no  intui- 
tiveness.    She  looked  only  at  the  surface. 

Intuitivism  (inti«-itiviz'm).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISM.] 

1.  The  doctrine  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  ethics  are  matters  of  intuition. 

1874  Si  DGWICK  Metlt.  Ethics  i.  ix.  99  The  difference  between 
the  two  phases  of  Intuitivism  in  which  these  notions  arc 
respectively  prominent,  is   purely  formal  :    iheir   practical 
prescriptions  are  never  found  to  conflict. 
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in  the  intuitive  character  of  ethical  ideas.  Also 
attrib.  Holding,  or  pertaining  to,  this  doctrine. 

1870  J.  L.  D.\\n  s  in  Contf/i  ra  is  more 

of  reference  to  the  will  of  God  .  .  in  those  publican-  the 
Utilitarians,  than  in  most  of  the  '  inluitivist  '  plii: 
1874  SlDcwlCK  Me  tit.  El  'tics  i.  3  Many  of  tl 
Intuitiviit.     1886  J.  1!.  MAYOK  Metre  49  This  aesthetic  or 
intuitivist  way  of  regarding  metrical  questions. 

Intumb,  obs.  form  of  ENTOMB  v. 

Intumesce  (intiwrnc's),  v.  [ad.  L.  intttutHsc- 
fre  to  swell  up,  f.  in-  (Is-  2)  +  tumiscfre,  inceptive 
of  titwere  to  be  tumid,  to  swell.]  intr.  To  swell 
up,  become  tumid  ;  to  bubble  up. 

1796  KIRWAN  /.tV;;/.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  276  Treated  by  the 
blow  pipe,  it  intumesces,  and  gives  a  frothy  mass.  1860 
MAURY  Phys.  Get'g.  Sea  (Low)  xi.  §  513  The  appeaiancc  of 
an  immense  caldron,  boiling,  and  bubbling,  and  intumes- 
cing  in  the  upper  air. 

Intumescence  (inti«me'sens).  [a.  F.  intu- 
mescence (Cotgr.  1611),  f.  L.  intitnifsccre  :  see 
prec.  and  -ENCE.] 

1.  The  process  of  swelling  up. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  /niiunes.enee,  a  swelling,  puffing 
or  uprising.  1660  BOYLE  AV;u  Exp.  Pkys.  Meek.  iv.  (1682) 
27  A  farther  and  sufficient  manifestation,  whence  the  in- 
tumescence of  the  bladder  proceeds.  1671  Pttil.  Trans. 
VI.  2141  The  Lungs  are  dilated  ..  ;  upon  their  Dilatation 
follows  the  Intumescence  of  the  Diaphragme  as  of  a  Sail. 
J755  JOHNSON  Pref.  to  Diet,  f  86  As  much  superiour  to 
human  resistance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky,  or  intumes- 
cence of  the  tide.  1872  W.  S.  SVMONDS  Kee.  Rocks  i.  15 
Its  intumescence  forces  it  to  exude  through  a  crack  or  hole 
in  the  cover  of  the  vessel. 

b.  fig.  in  reference  to  language. 

1893  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LVI.  274/2  The  flatulent 
intumescence  of  Dr.  Parr. 

2.  Physiol.  A  swelling  of  the  tissue  of  any  organ 
or  part  of  the  body,  or  of  a  plant.     Also  concr. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  178  Producing  a 
kind  of  general  intumescence  of  the  abdomen  on  the  right 
side.  1839-47  TODD  Cyd.  Anat.  III.  313/1  The  compres- 
sion made  by  the  intumescence  of  the  muscles.  1858  CAR- 
PENTER Veg.  Phys.  §  391  A  little  swelling  or  intumescence, 
formed  of  very  spongy  cellular  tissue,  and  containing  a 
great  deal  of  fluid.  1861  F.  H.  RAMADGE  Cnrad.  Consiiiitft. 
76  In  consequence  of  mucous  bronchial  intumescence. 

3.  The  bubbling  up  of  a  fluid  or  molten  mass. 
1661  BOYLE  Spring  Air  III.  xx,   The  intumescence  of  it 

might  proceed  from  small  parcels  of  air.  .harboured  in  the 
body  of  that  liquor.  1696  W.  COWTER  in  Pliil.  Trans.  XIX. 
2^4  This  Intumescence  and  agitation  of  the  matter  is  made 
in  the  Stomach.  1796  HATCHKTT  ibid.  LXXXVI.  287  The 
mixture  melted  without  intumescence.  1879  RL-TLEY  Study 
Rocks  x.  112  Before  the  blowpipe  sodalite  fuses  with  in- 
tumescence to  a  colourless  glass. 

b.  fig.  Excited  spirit  or  feeling. 

1775  JOHNSON  Tax.  no  Tyr.  20  The  intumescence  of 
nations  would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expansive 
violence,  where  there  was  least  resistance. 

t  Intume'SCency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-ESCY.J  Intumescent  quality  or  condition. 

1650  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  vii.  xiii.  (1686)  300  Parts 
disposed  to  intumescency  at  the  bottom.  1663  POWER  E.tp. 
Philos.  n.  139  If.  .the  Bladder's  intumescency.  .did  proceed 
from  the  forced  extension  of  the  Ayr  in  the  Receiver.  1696 
W.  Cowl'ER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  234  Hence  it  is  we  have 
less  Appetite  some  time  after  eating  (when  this  Inlumes- 
cency  is  made)  than  we  had  immediately  after. 

Intumescent  (inti«me'sent),  a.  [ad.  I,,  in- 
tumSscent-cni,  pr.  pple.  of  intumcscere  :  see  IN- 
TCMESCE.]  Swelling  up  ;  becoming  tumid. 

1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  lip  The  integument  is.. 
thickened  and  intumescent.  1875  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  II.  11. 
xxvii.  68  The  .  .  lava,  .appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  in 
an  intumescent  state. 

t  Intu-mil,  v.  06s.  [f.  L.  type  *inlnmul-are 
to  bury  (see  INTUMULATE),  prob.  in  late  or  med.L.  ; 
cf.  OF.  entuinulei;  entombcler  (Godef.).]  trans. 


2.     ^INTUITIVENESS  2. 

1883  <  'tntuty  Mag.  .179  They  depend  for  their  significancy 
on  the  words  themselves  n-s  related  to  the  appreciative  in- 
tuiti\i  ier.  1886  J.  B.  MAVOR  Mtfrt  50  Wh.U 

I  should  call  the  principle  of  aesthetic  intuitivism. 

Intuitivist,  a.  [I.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  intuitivism  ;  one  who  believes 


. 

£1540   tr.  Pol.    I'crg.  Eng.  Hist.  [Camdenl  I. 
corpe.  was  carried  to  Winche.ster,  and  there,  with  honorable 
buriall,  intumiled. 

t  Intu-milated,  ///.  a.    Obs.  rare-",    [f.  L. 
intitmulat-us  not  buried  (Is-  3)  +  -ED1.] 
1623  COCKKKAM.  Intumilatcd,  not  buried. 

t  Intn'mulate,  v.  0(>s.  Also  6  -ilate.  IV.. 
pple.  -at(e  and  -ated.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  type 
*intumulare  to  bury  (see  INTTMIL).  f.  in-  (IN-  2) 
+  tumulus  burial  mound.]  trans.  To  place  in 
a  tomb  ;  to  entomb,  bury. 

(In  earlier  use  only  in  pa.  pple.  intiimulittt.  liitiitiuilit 
in  quot.  is;5i  may  be  pa.  pple.  of  intinnulc-  IXTIMII..) 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  271   Intumulat  in  Drum- 
fermling  wes  syne.     Ibid.  443  And  sytiu  in  Scone  intutnulit 
weshe.    a  1348  HALL  Citron.,  Kifw.  /K  250  Whose  < 
.  .princely  enterred  and  intumulale.     //•/</.,  H,'n. 
303  He  was  removed  to  Winsore  and  there  in  a  m 
newly  intumilate.     1584  B.  R.  tr.  He-ndotus  45  The  dead 
bodyes  of  their  countrimen..they  never  bury  or  intumubu-. 
1598  Rous  Tltulc  n.  i.  \iv.  His  ioy  intumulated  in  thegraue. 
1606  BIRNIE  Kirt-Hnriall  .\i.\.  K  iij,  What  tombe  could 
intumulate  any  entyre  race  of  folks? 

Hence  t  Intu  mnla'tion,  entombment,  burial. 

1658  PuiLLlrs,  1  ntuiintlatioti,  a  throwing  a  heap  upon,  a 

fintUTiable,  a.  Obs.    [Is-3.]   =UNTT.NABLF. 

1706  in  PmtLirs. 

Intune,  variant  of  KNTTNK  r1.,  Oh. 
tlntu-rbidate,  •:  Oh.  ran.    [f.  IN 
stem  of  late  L.  turl'idiirc  to  confuse,  f. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

confused.]  trans.  To  render  turbid ;  to  disturb, 
confuse. 

1684  K     '.  .    ,;,  A    little    while   Clpud.. 

and  inturbidaU  it.   a  1834  r. 

1 17  The  iimfusiun  of  iu  under  the  same 

Ms  theology. 

Inturgescence  intcjdje-sens).    ran.    [f.  laic 
\..intnrgisi -t'reio  swell  up(f. in-,  Ix-2  +  tin 
inceptive  of  turgcrc  to  be  swollen)  -t  -fSCE.]     The 
action  of  swelling  up  ;  a  swollen  condition. 

J755  in  JOHNSON.     In  mod.  diets. 

t  Inturge  scency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. +  -ENCV.] 

The  quality  of  being  swollen  ;  concr.  a  swelling. 

1650  Sn:  ,  .  Iiilnr- 

gescenci.  :    at   the  bottomc,  an< 

upper  part  before  them. 

Intum  ;intwn\  sl>.     [Is  adv.  II  d.] 

fl.  An  inward  turn,  bend,  or  curve.  Obs. 

1690  J.  BANISII-H  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  671  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  Entry  on  the  Inturn  of  the  Shell, 
small  white  Tooth. 

2.  The  turning  in  of  the  toes ;  also,  a  step  in 
dancing. 

1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  111  Master) 

Now  here's  your  in-turn,  and  your  trick  above  ground. 
1860  WRAXALL  tr.  Kohrs  ll'and.  Lake  Superior  5  The 
women  turn  thtir  toes  in  slightly,  .a  bent  and  heavily-laden 
body  always  produces  an  inturn  of  the  feel. 

t3.  In  wrestling:  The  act  of  putting  a  leg  be- 
tween the  thighs  of  an  opponent  and  lifting  him 
up.  Hence  To  get  the  inturn,  to  hold  a  person 
upon  the  inturn:  to  succeed  in  applying  this  de- 
vice in  wrestling.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

1602  CAREW  Cornwall  763,  Many  Sleights  and  tricks 
appertnine  hereunto,  .such  are  ihe  Trip,  fo>f-'I  rip,  Inturne, 
the  Faulx.  i6$2BENLowES  'lkeoph.y.1.  xiii.  If  Bacchus th' 
Inturn  gets,  down  conscience  goes  and  all.  1683  E.  HOOKER 
Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  90  An  handful!  it  is,  as  it 
were,  of  wrastling  Saincts,  who.  .have  got  within  Him  and 
hold  Him  ..  upon  the  In-turn,  and  wil  not  let  Him  go,  but 
there  keep  him.  1600  D'URFEY  Collins  JIVi«-  n.  74  I'-y 
Strength  or'e  buttock  cross  to  bawl  him,  And  with  a  trip  I1 
th'  Inturn  maul  him. 

t  Inttrrn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN  adv.  +  TCRX  v,, 
after  L.  invertere.}  trans.  To  invert,  to  turn  round. 

'573  TUY.\E  jEncidxi.  H  hjb,  Til  moystie  night  ..  the 
heauen  inturnd  \invtrtit  eallint]  and  wnole  with  starrer 
replenish!  had. 

Inturned  (i-ntS  and),  ///.  a.  [Is  adv.  1 1  b.] 
Turned  inward. 

1858  J.  BROWN  Horx  Stits.  (1863)  122  His  broad,  simple, 
childlike,  in-turned  feet.  Mo,l.  AV:i's/., Those  in-turned  toes. 

t  Intu-rnement.  Ois.  [Deriv.  of  tumcincitt, 
TOURNAMENT  ;  the  pref.  appears  to  be  incorrect 
and  meaningless.]  =  TOURNAMENT. 

c  1440  Partotwfe  5148  Thus  here  shall  be  thys  Inturne- 
ment  And  I  am  assented  to  here  entcnt.  Ibid.  5275,  >  s"a'' 
make  hem  leve  her  entent  And  anulle  all  this  Intumemenl. 

Inturning  (i'ntv :Jnin),  vbl.  sb.  [IN  adv.  1 1  c.J 
A  turning  in.  Also  attrib. 

1382  WVCLIF  Cen.  xlii.  27  That  he  my?te  ?yuc  to  his  btest 
mcete  in  an  inturnyn^  place  to  reste  [Vulg.  '"  rlii'crsono\. 
1897  AUMCtSjist.  Mtd.  III.  821  Ihe  in-turning  of  the 
bowel  wall  is  in  the  direction  of  the  anus. 

tl'ntnse.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  intiis -tun,  pa. 
pple.  of  intimdcre  to  bruise.]  A  bruise. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  0.  m.  v.  33  And,  after  having  search! 
the  intuse  detpe,  She  with  h'er  scarf  did  bind  the  wound, 
from  (old  to  keepe. 

Intussuscept  (,i-ntfe,s?se-pt),  v.  Path.  [i.  L> 
intiis  within  +  suscepl-,  ppl.  stem  of  suscipft-f  to 
take  up:  after  next.]  trans.  To  take  up  within 
itself  or  some  other  part ;  to  introvert,  to  invagi- 
nate :  said  spec,  of  part  of  a  bowel.  Hence  In- 
tussusee-pted  ppl.  a. 

1835  GREGORY  The.  .Med.  ed.  4)  TO,  v,  54;  The  mtussi.s 
cepled  portion  of  intestine  sloughing  ofl.  1897  Allcutts 
,S>oA  Med.  III.  711  A  case  in  which  lli- 

diverticulum  became  intussusceptcd  into  the  diverticulum. 
/Wi/.  874  The  strangulated  loop,  or  the  intussuscepted  gut 
may  become  gangrenous. 

Intussusception    (i^nt»S|S»se-pJon).      [f. 
in/us  within    i   SVSCtptiBn-tm  a  taking  up,  f.  susci- 
take  up:   cf.  F.  intnssnsifption  (1705  in 
Hatz.-Darm.)  and  ISTBOBBSOMTIpH.] 

1.  A  taking  within;  ahsoiption  into  itsdt. 

1707  Curias,  in  Husf>.  f,  Card.  29  Plants  . .  receive  their 
Nourishment  by  Inttis-susecftien.  1836-9  '1  onn  Cjrcl.  Anal. 
II.  317/2  Intus-susception  of  one  germ  within  another. 
,881"  II  :iit.  xi.  2?S  A  particle  of  dry  gelatn" 

may  be  swelled  up  by  the  inn 

b.  trainj.  and  //>.  The  taking  in  ol  (hi 
material ;  e.g.  of  notions  or  idi  unnd. 

1860  ().  W.  H  ;  -'* 

This  intussusception  of  the  i 

f.an.f.  I.   |»S,  I  ••  '•'  "'  lh^ 

gradual  fon 

to  im  1888   I-:.   SALTVS    Trill 

(i88g>  i 

-.398  M.mth  June  59=  1 
is  modified  l.y  desiRin 

2.  rhys.    and    /.';<'/.     The   taking 
mutter  by   a  living  organism 

into  organic  tissue.     In  / 

oppose'd  to  apposition,  or  the  deposition  of  new 

particles  in  layers  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coll- wall. 


INTUSSUSCEPTIVE. 

1764  PLAIT  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  40  The  Belemnii 
to  be  form'  ,'ine  by 

proti: 

1771  •    •  ::K  will   have  them  i 

increase   by  intu-—  t  others  by  juxtaposition. 

1835-6  TODD  Cyel.  Antit.  I.  123 '2  Incrc-ase  iti  the  un- 
organized world  happens  through  Juxtaposition,  in  .the 
organic  through  intus-susceftion.  1875  BENNEIT  &  DYEI; 
SaiAj'  &ot.  ,1  The  growth  also  of  such  thicknesses  as  pro- 
ject outwardly,  like  the  combs  and  spines  of  pollen-grains, 
&c.,  can  only  be  explained  by  intussusception,  not  by 
apposition.  1881  MIVART  C.i.'  167  The  intimate  way  in 
which  assimilation  takes  place,  is  named  intussusception. 
1882  GILBURT  in  Jrnl.  Qttfkett  Club  Ser.  n.  No.  i.  23 
Growth  of  the  cell-wall  takes  place  by  intussusception,  i.e. 
the  intercalation  or  insertion  of  new  molecules  between 
those  already  existing. 

3.  Path.  The  inversion  of  one  portion  of  intestine 
and  its  reception  within  an  adjacent  portion  ;  in- 
vagination  ;  introversion  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

[1809  T.  BLIZARD  in  Mcd.  Chir.  Trans.  I.  169  (heading! 
A  Case  of  Intus-Susceptio,  with  Remarks.)  1811  HOOPER 
Med.  Diet.,  Intus-susception,  a  disease  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  most  frequently  of  the  small  intestines ;  it  con- 
sists in  a  portion  of  gut  passing  f.-r  some  length  within 
another  portion.  1827  AHEKNEIHY  Surg.  Wks.  II.  241  An 
irritable  and  striving  action  of  the  bowel,  which  produces  a 
kind  of  intussusception.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  I. 
627  Intussusceptions  may  occur  at  any  period,  though  more 
common  in  infancy  and  child-life. 

b.  An  insertion  resembling  an  intestinal  intus- 
susception. 

1811-31  BENTHAM  Logic  iv.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  257  There 
has  been  framed  a  whole  nest  of  physical  aggregates,  one 
within  another,  in  a  long  chain  or  series  of  intus-susceptions 
or  enclosures.  1836-9  TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  877/1  Each 
segment  of  the  insect  forms  a  slight  intussusception. 
lutussusceptive  (i;ntcs,si;se-ptiv),  a.  [f.  as 
INTI-SSU.SCEPT  +  -IVE.]  Characterized  by  or  of  the 
nature  of  intussusception. 

1882  S.  H.  VINES  in  Nature  XXVI.  595/2  Naegeli  .. 
believed  that  the  mode  of  growth  [of  cell-walls]  was  intussu- 
sceptive  with  subsequent  differentiation  oflayers. 

In-twa,  in-two,  In-twain,  In-twin,  in- 
twyn :  see  Two,  TWAIN,  TWIN. 

Intwight,  variant  of  ENTWIT(E  v.,  06s. 

tlntwi'n,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N- -.]  trans. 
To  couple,  pair. 

1613-16  W.  BROWNE  Brit.  P,ist.  i.  iv,  And  to  the  Period 
of  her  sad  sweet  key  Inlwinn'd  her  case  with  chaste 
Penelope, 

Intwine,  Intwist,  var.  ENTWINE,  ENTWIST. 

tl'ntybe.  Ol>s.  rare-',  [f.  L.  intyb-m,  ad. 
Gr.  (VTv0ov  endive,  succory.]  Chicory. 

1666  W.  BOGHURST  Loimocraphia  (1894)  58  Gowrds, 
Dates,  Figs,  Intybes. 

t  I'ntybous,  a.  Bot.  Obs.  rare- '.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ous.]  Cichoraceous. 

1676  GREW  Anat.  Ffinuers  ii.  §  12  In  Scor/onera,  Cichory, 
and  all  the  Intybous  Kind. 

t  Intyee,  -tyse,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  ENTICE,  etc. 


Intyre,  Intytle,  obs.  ff.  ENTIBE,  ENTITLE. 

Inuart,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  INWARD. 

t  Inueh,  -t,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  ENOUGH. 

<  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Petrus  502  Schame  Inucht  had  he. 
tfnl.,  Matkuu  J45  It  for  lof  Inuch  suld  be. 

tlnnda'tion.  Ol>s.  rare-'',  [n.  of  action  f. 
late  L.  inudare  to  wet,  moisten.]  The  collection 
or  accumulation  of  moisture. 

IS97  LOWE  CMrurg.  (1634 >  So  By  pressing  on  it  [a  tumour] 
with  the  two  thombes,  wee  find  it  soft  with  great  inudation. 

Inuendo,  erron.  form  of  INNUENDO. 

Inuert,  Inugh,  obs.  ff.  INWAKD,  ENOUGH. 

II  Inula  (i-niffla'.  [L.:  see  ELKCAMPANK.]  A 
plant  so  called  by  I'liny,  Colnmella,  and  other 
Roman  writers;  identified  by  mediaeval  herbalists 
with  Elecampane  (/««/«  Htienium  Linn.) ;  hence, 
in  Bot.,  the  name  of  the  large  genus  of  Compositor 
to  which  the  elecampane  belongs. 

[1813  T.  BUSBY  Lucretius  n.  Comm.  xix,  The  inula  w:i-  .1 
sweet  sauce  made  by  the  Romans  from  the  herb  of  the  same 
name.]  1821-34  GooJs  Study  Med.  (ed.4i  I.  445  The  officinal 
inula  of  our  own  day,  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  the 
Latins  ..let  the  quality  of  the  Roman  inula  be  what  it 
may  we  do  not  seem  to  possess  this  plant  in  the  almost 
tasteless  and  inert  root,  employed  under  this  name  in  our 
own  day. 

Hence  Innla-ceous  a.  Hot.,  allied  to  or  typified 
by  the  genus  Inula.  Innlic  (t-nialik)  a.  C/tem., 
of  or  pertaining  to  inula  :  in  inulic  add,  a  crystal- 
line substance  obtained  by  heating  inulol  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1887).  rnnlin[-iNl]  Client.,  a  white  starchy 
substance  >C,,II10Or,),  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
elecampane  and  other  Composite.  Tnuloid,  a 
soluble  modification  of  inulin,  occurring  in  the 
roots  of  Jerusalem  artichoke,  dahlia,  etc.  Initial, 
a  yellowish  peppermint-smelling  liquid  (C,5Hj0Oj  , 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Inula. 

1*13  Sn<  H.  DAVY  Agrii.  t  hem.  iii.  (iSI4)  118  Inulii. 

1866    Treai.  E  ,J,y  material  called 

iimlm,  which  diffel  ,,  ..tar,;!,  j,,  |)t;ing  „], 

yellow  by  iodine.     1875-9 
670 Iniilaid,.  .this  is  a  uluUt  iii-juilication  ul  tnulin.  .Dried 
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idphBricKidithuthecompoalion  Cull..ui)in.  Jl  i  >. 
1876  Bi'NM.  n  ,\  I>M  i;  .w/u'  /W.  629  In  some  tubers  (as 
the  dahlia,  artichoke,  Sic.',  the  starch  is  replaced  by  inulin. 

t  Inu-lcerated,  <?.  Ol>s.  rare  -  '.  [Is-  -.]  Ul- 
cerated. 

1632  J.  H  \Yw.\ui;  tr.  Kiffmii's  Eromena  117  To  fester  an 
old  long  slthence  inulcerated  sore. 

t  Inu'mbrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
imimbrare,  f.  in-  IN-  -  r  umbra  re  to  shade,  f. 
umbra  shade,  shadow.]  trans.  To  cast  a  shadow 
upon ;  to  shade ;  to  overshadow,  put  in  the  shade. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Innmtmte,  to  cast  a  shadow.  1762  tr. 
BuiMng'l  Srtt.  Geag.  III.  43  The  shores  are  bordered  with 
charming  walks  and  alleys,  inumbrated  with  interlaced  vine 
branches.  1802  J.  JA.MIESON  Use Sacr.  Hist.  I.  n.  441  How 
much  more  delightful  to  be  inumbrated  by  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apvleius  251  Her  private  parts  were 
inumbrated  by  a  thin  silken  garment. 

Hence  flnnmbra'tion,  overshadowing,  shading. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Jlfar.  1172  The  obstruction 
and  mumbration  [in  an  eclipse]  beginneth  on  that  side  on 
which  that  commeth  first  that  maketh  the  said  inumbration. 
1658  PHILLITS,  Inumbration,  a  casting  a  shadow  upon. 

t  Inu-ncate,  v.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  inuiuare,  f.  in-  (IN-  *)  +  ttnctis  a  hook.]  trans. 
To  hook  or  entangle.  Hence  t  Inunca'tion. 

1623  COCKERAM,  [inincate,  to  incroach,  to  hooke,  to  in- 
tangle.  1721  BAILEY,  Inuncate,  to  hook  or  entangle.  1730-6 
—  (folio1,  Imtncation,  a  hooking  into. 

Innnct  (inc-nkt),  v.  rare.  [f.  \..inuitct-,  ppl. 
stem  of  inungufre,  f.  in-  (Is- 2)  +  wigutre  to  smear, 
anoint.]  trans.  To  anoint ;  to  besmear  (arrows; 
with  poison  ;  to  anoint  with  ointment. 

'5'3  DOUGLAS  .-Kiteis  ix.  xii.  106  To  graith  and  til  invnct 
a  castyng  dart,  And  with  vennom  to  garnys  the  steil  hedis. 
Ibid.  x.  iii.  47  Thow  Ismarns  . .  eik  thar  mycht  men  the 
se,  Invnctand  venemus  schaftis.  1623  COCKERAM,  Inunetcd, 
anoynted.  1897  Allhitt's  Syst.  Med.  II.  76  The  patients. . 
were  compelled  to  inunct  themselves  in  a  most  thorough 
manner. 

Inunction  Jnwnkjan).  Also  6  en-,  [ad.  L. 
inunction-em,  n.  of  action  f.  inungtttre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  anointing ;    smearing  with,  or 
rubbing  in  of,  oil  or  ointment. 

1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  v.  in.  i.  (1676)  248/2  Fomenta- 
tions, irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed  for  the 
head.  1663  BOYLE  Use/.  Exp.  Nat.  Phila.  n.  v.  x.  211 
Quicksilver,  which  by  inunction  may  be  made  as  well  to 
salivate,  as  if  it  were  swallowed  down.  1756  C.  LUCAS  Ess. 
Waters  III.  176  Celsus  recommends  ..  bathing,  with  or 
without  inunction  with  oil,  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Thcriip. 
(1879)  392  The  advantage  claimed  for  inunction  is  that  the 
digestion  is  less  apt  to  be  disturbed  than  when  the  drug  is 
exhibited  by  the  mouth.  1898  Allbutt's  Syst.  Mcd.  V.  315 
Mercurial  inunction  was  ordered. 

b.  The  anointing  with  oil  in  consecration  and 
other  religious  rites.  Cf.  UNCTION.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1483  H'ardr.Acc.  in  Auti,/.  A',/.  (1807)  I.  38  A  coyfe  to  be 
put  on  the  Kyngs  heede  after  his  inunction.  1509  in 
Maskell  Man.  Kit.  III.  73  note,  For  the  consecration, 
envnclion,  and  coronation  of  the  seid  moost  excellent  Prince 
Henry.  1537  Ins!.  Clir.  Man  I  b,  Theydyd  call  it.. extreme 
unction,  bycause  it  is  the  last  in  respecte  of  the  other  in- 
unctions whiche  be  ministred.  1610  HOLLAND  Cainden's 
Brit.  n.  145  Upon  some  small  gift  or  oblation  at  the  Bap- 
tisnie,  Inunction  and  Burial.  1686  AGLIONUY  Painting 
llhistr.  247  The  Sacred  Inunction  of  King  Francis  the  First 
.  .by  this  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

2.  concr.  An  ointment,  liniment,  or  unguent. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xiii.  II.  58  Many  haue  vsed  an 

inunction  thereof  [Rue]  to  their  eies. 

3.  attrib. 

1898  f.  RCT.  July  6  He  proceeded  to  Aachen  to  be  present 
at  the  inunction  and  coronation  ceremony.  1899  J.  HUICHIN- 
SON  Arc/tires  Aurg.  X.  137  On  each  occasion  the  inunction 
treatment  had  promptly  cleared  away  all  symptoms. 

t  Inu-nctment.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  INUNCT  v. 
+  -MENT:  cf.  ANOINTMENT.]  Ointment. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .Ends  xn.  Prol.  146  Precyus  invnctment, 
Van  or  fragrant  pome. 

t  Inuuctuo  sity.  Obs.  rare-*.  [Cf.  next.] 
The  quality  of  being  inunctuous. 

1794  KIRW-AN  Ekm.  Min.  I.  198  Porcelain  clay  is  distin- 
guished from  Fuller's  earth,  by  colour,  degree  of  cohesion 
and  inunctuosity. 

t  Inu'nctuous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IN- a.]  Not 
unctuous  ;  without  oil  or  grease. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  C/u'rurg.  x.  xxxii.  (1678)  263 
These  things  which  arc  to  be  outwardly  applied,  are  in- 
unctuous  Baths. 

t  Imrnd,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly .SV.  [ad.  L.  inttnd-are  : 
see  INUNDATE.  Cf.  OF.  enunjer  (i2th  c.),  inon- 
<tcr  (i 3th  c.  in  Hat/.-Darm.).]  trans.  To  inun- 
date, flood.  ///.  and  fig.  Hence  Intruding  zibl. 
sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1628  SIR  W.  MUKK  Spir.  Hymn  195  Of  ire  what  hudgi-, 
inunding  spaite,  had  quenchde  our  of-spring  weake  ?  1628 
—  Dooinesday  586  What  ouerflowing  spaite,  Inunding  this 
Theater  great.  1631-2  Ace.  HIII  '  c.  Soc.)  417 

The  schoole  florc-  whilk  wes  invndit  with  the  water.  1632 
LITHGOW  Tr.i-:  i.  13  Tybc-r  ..  impetuously  inunding  his 
bankcs.  Ibid.  \u.  517  Such  inunding  can  not  be  called 
cherishing!.  1659  FULLER  .I//.  Inj.  tnnoc.  n.  18  Those 
Sholes  of  People. .  came  into  jiutland,  and  thence  Inunded 
lilt;  must  of  Europe. 

Inil'udable,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  inunJare :  sec 
-ABLE.]  Liable  to  inundation. 

1821  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XCV.  16  Dividing  it 
[the  country]  into  iniintlable  and  hilly  districts. 

Inundant  Jnyndant),  a.     [ad.  L.  iituittliinl- 


INTTNVAKIABLE. 

em,  pr.  pple.  of  inunJare:  see  next  and  -ANT.] 
Overflowing,  inundating,  flooding. 

1629  Drayner  Con/.  B  iv  b.  The  River  (whose  natural! 
Current,  as  it  is  most  plentiful!,  so  his  excesse  is  most  inun- 
dant). 1634  HEYWOOD  &  BROME  »V.V//ri  /..!«,-.  v.  Wks. 
1874  IV.  252  It  is  in  \aine  to  guesse  at  this  my  griefe  'Tis 
so  inundant.  1635  HlYWOOD  l/ierarc/i,  viii.  530  A  Torrent 
..  in  the  Spring  and  Winter  inundant  and  raging,  c  1750 
SHENSTONE  Economy  \.  173  Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy  ! 
calls  aloud  For  costly  draughts,  inundant  bowls  of  joy. 
1874  PUSEY  Lent.  Serin.  346  What  measure  we  bring  thither 
of  faith_  to  hold,  so  much  of  the  inundant  tide  of  grace  do 
we  receive  within  us. 

Inundate  rnpnd^t,  inc-nrW;,  v.  [f.  ppl. stem 
of  L.  inundare  (f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  tinJare  to  flow)  : 
see  -ATE  '•'. 

_  The  stress  is  now  mostly  on  the  first  syllable,  though  this 
IS _nott  found  in  the  dictionaries  before  e'iS8o;  later  diets, 
still  give  preference  to  inu'nda/e.  See  note  to  CONTEMPLATE.] 

1.  trans.  To  overspread  with  a  flood  of  water ; 
to  overflow,  flood. 

1791  W.  BELOF.  Herodotus  n.  Note  39.  240  During  the 
period  when  the  Nile  inundates  /Egypt.  1706  H.  H 
tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (171,9)  I.  169  To  produce  an 
annual  overflow  of  the  Amazon  . .  and  to  inundate  a  great 
part  of  lirasil.  1898  T.  B.  MACLACHLAN  Mango  Park  viii. 
64  The  rivers  were  overflowing  their  banks  and  inundating 
the  land. 

2.  trans/,  and  fig.    To  fill  with  an  overflowing 
abundance  or  superfluity ;  to  overwhelm,  '  swamp '. 

1623  COCKEKAM,  Inundated,  ouerwhelmed.  1667  WATER- 
HOUSE  Fire  Loud.  67  God  has . .  strengthened  the  sphere  and 
activity  of  the  Fire  to  inundate  things  sacred  and  civil.  1798 
WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893  XIV.  60,  I  was  inundated  with 
letters,  describing  the  crisis.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  /.',  cl.  I  list. 
xi.  (1845)  266  That  strange  mixture  of  opinions  which  were 
now  inundating  the  world  under  the  name  of  Gnosticism. 
1849  COBDEN Spee^ lies  So,  I  say  inundate  Ireland  with  Indian 
corn  and  good  wheat. 

Hence  Inundated///,  a.,  flooded. 

1875  LYELL Princ.  Gcol.  II.  in.  xl.  395  Columbus  and  other 
navigators,  who  first  encountered  these  banks  of  Algae, 
compared  them  to  vast  inundated  meadows. 

Inundation  (mend? -Jon).  Also  7  en-,  [ad. 
L.  innnJs/it~n-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  inundare :  see 
prec.  and  -ATION.  OF.  had  inundation  in  12-14111 
c.  (perh.  the  immediate  source) ;  mod.K.  inomia- 
lion  (Pare,  ifith  c.).] 

1.  The  action  of  inundating ;  the  fact  of  being  in- 
undated with  water ;  an  overflow  of  water  ;  a  flood. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  35  The  firste  age  began  from 
the  creation  of  man ;  the  secunde  of  a  meruellous  invnda- 
cion  of  water  [HiGDSN  inun.iatione  diluvii,  TREVISA  Noes 
flood],  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Rich.  Illy)  The  ryver  rose  so 
high  that  yt  overflowed  all  the  countrey  ..  By  this  inunda- 
cion  the  passages  were  so  closed  that  [etc.].  1599  HAK- 
LUYT  K<y.  II.  203  This  place  hath  a  great  pond  caused  by 
the  inundation  of  Nilus.  1607  MAHKHAM  Ca-jal.  i.  (1617)  6 
Free  from  all  enundation  or  ouer-fiowe  of  waters.  1726 
CAVALLIER  Mem.  iv.  347,  I  embarked  . .  on  flat  Boats,  on 
which  we  were  two  Hours  a  crossing  that  inundation. 
1834-47  }•  S.  MACAULAY  Field  Fortif.  (1851)  86  The  waters 
should  be  retained  by  dams,  that  they  may  accumulate  in 
front  of  the  intrenchment,  and  thus  form  an  inundation. 
1880  HAUGHTON  Pliys.  Geog.  iv.  192  Rich  plains,  which  are 
fertilized  by  their  periodic  inundations. 

2.  trans/,  and  Jig.   An   overspreading   or  over- 
whelming in  superfluous  abundance ;  overflowing, 
superabundance. 

1589  PC-ITKNHAM  Eng.  Poesie  i.  vi.  (Arb.)27  Then  aboutes 
began  the  declination  of  the  Romain  Empire,  by  the  notable 
inundations  of  the  Hunnes  and  Vandalles.  1592  SHAKS. 
Rom.  <y  Jitl.  iv.  i.  12  And  in  his  wisedome,  hasts  our  mar- 
riage, To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  teares.  1607  E.  GRIM- 
STONL  tr.  Goulart's  Mem.  Hist.  571  At  last  this  inundation 
of  earth  stayed  it  selfe  against  2.  houses  . .  which  were 
covered  up  halfe  way  the  walles.  1654  tr.  Martini's  Ct'n,/. 


ina  64  By  reason  of  a  great  inundation  of  Locusts  which 
oured  all.  1659  Centl.  Calling  viii.  p  27  By  a  steady 
opposing  himself  against  the  inundation  of  profaneness  and 
licentiousness.  1767  ll'oman  cf  F.ishion  II.  148  [They]  let 
in  an  Inundation  of  impertinent  Visitors.  1798  PENNANT 
Hindoostan  II.  21  A  Brahmin,  .by  the  most  pathetic  sup- 
plications endeavoured  to  avert  this  inundation  of  pollution. 
1860  K.MEKSON  Coiui.  Life,  flf/tiK'iourV/ks.  (Bolm)  II.  384 
What  inundation  of  life  and  thought  is  discharged  from  one 
soul  into  another  through  them  [eyes] ! 

Innndator  ,i'nond«'taj).  rare,  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form,  from  INUNDATE.] 

1794  T.  TAYLOR  tr.  Pansailias'  Descr.  Greece  II.  377  [They] 
may  be  called  the  parricides  and  inundators  of  Greece.  1803 
(t.  S.  FABEH  Dissert.  Myst.  Cabiri  1. 91  The  Argivcs . .  built 
a  temple  to  Neptune  the  Inundator. 

Inundatory  (imnrdatari),  a.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
INUNDATK  +  -ORV.]  Tending  to  inundate  or  flood. 

1860  tr.  Ifartu'ig's  Sea.  ff  U'olid.  i.  q  The  endeavours  of 
the  Dutch  to  protect  their  flat  land  by  dykes  against  the 
immdalory  waters. 

t  Inundersta-nding,  a.  nonce-wd.  [Is-  3.] 
Not  understanding  ;  without  apprehension. 

1659  PEARSON  Creed  xi.  747  That  such  inunderstanding 
souls  should,  .be  furnished  with  bodies. 

t  Intrngate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  stem  of  L. 
iitmigii-frc  to  anoint  +  -ATE  3.]  To  inunct  or  anoint. 
Hence  t  Xuu'ngation,  inunction,  anointing. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhou:  ;-'.v  flk.  PhyncJM  42/1  In  the  j  yeare 
this  inundation  is  needles,  and  inutile.  Ibid.  45/2  Theron 
inungate  him  with  oyle  olive. 

tlnunva-riable.a.  Obs. rare- ''.  =!NVABIABLE. 

1535  TINUALE   7Vrti/>    1'est.  Wks.  115731  432'!    Ni'" 
that  hath  happened  sence  hath  chaullged  the  purpose  of  the 
inunuartable  God. 


INURANCE. 

tlnu'rance.    Ob*.    Also  6  enurance.     [f. 

INURE  v.  +  -ANTI-:,]  The  ai'limi  of  muring  or  fact 
of  being  inured;  habituation. 

1571  (JoLDiNG  Cat'viti  on  fs.  xl.  6  His  woorkes..l»y  con- 
tinewall  enurance,  doo  far  surmount  the  capacitie  of  man. 
1659  STANLEY  Hist,  /'/;//<>.?.  \\\\.  11701)  624/2  Nothing 
doth  asswage  Pain  more  than  constancy,  and  inurance  to 
suffering. 

Inurbane  (inwb^'n),  a.  [ad.  L.  iiuirban-us, 
f.  in-  'L\-^'  +  urbtinus  URBANE.]  Not  urbane; 
unpolished ;  esp.  impolite,  discourteous. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Inurbane,  rustical!.  1818  J.  BROWN 
Psyctie  198  And  by  her  inurbane  behaviour.  Half  broke  a 
heart.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  $  Dogma  (1876)  186  Just 
would  this  be,  and  by  no  means  inurbane  ;  but  hardly, 
perhaps,  Christian.  1881  Scribncrs  Mag;  XXII.  101  The 
inurbane  exaggeration  of  his[Car!yle's]  violence  of  diction. 

Hence  Inurba'nely  adv.,  in  a  manner  not  urbane; 
without  civility  or  polish  ;  discourteously.  Inur- 
ba'neness,  inurbanity  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

i6io  BP.  CARLETON  l)?trisd.  221  After  his  [Alexander's] 
death  Vrbanus  dealt  very  inurbanely  :  for  hee  drewe  Mam- 
phred  in,  excluding  my  selfe  the  true  heyre.  a  1687  PETTY 
/W.  Arith,  n6go)  73  The  very  same  People  shall  ..  spend 
more  than  when  they  lived  more  sordidly  and  inurbanely. 

Inurbanity  (imubarnlti).    [!N-S.    Cf.  F.  in- 

nrbanitt  Littre),  It.  inurbatrita  (Florio,  I59S  .] 
Lack  of  urbanity;  rude  or  unpolished  manner  or 
deportment  ;  esp.  incivility,  discourtesy. 

1598  FLORIO,  Inurbanita,  inurbanitie,  rudenes,  discour- 
tesie,  clownishnes,  vnmannerlines.  1639  (title)  An  Answer 
to  Pope  Vrban  his  Invrbanity,  expressed  in  a  Breve  sent  to 
Lowis  the  French  King..  Written  in  Latine  by  loseph 
[Halll  ..  Translated  in  English  by  B.  S.  1645  MILTON 
Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  368  Such  idle  stuff,  .as  his  own  servile 
inurbanity  forbeares  not  to  put  into  the  Apostles  mouth. 
1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  6  The  Algerines  ..  want 
nothing  but  less  Pride  and  Inurbanity.  1799  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  250,  I  hope  he  attributes  to  me  no 
inurbanity.  i8a$  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  253  The  pro- 
verbial inurbanity  of  these  official  Cerberi. 

Inure,  enure  (iniuVj,  t-niu^'j),  z/.i  Also  5 
enewre.  [f.  Ex-  *,  IN-  2  +  URE,  work,  operation, 
exercise,  use,  a.  F.  onwre  work.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (a  person,  etc.)  by  use,  habit, 
or  continual  exercise  to  a  certain  condition  or  state 
of  mind,  to  the  endurance  of  a  certain  condition, 
to  the  following  of  a  certain  kind  of  life,  etc. ;  to 
accustom,  habituate,  a.  Const,  to  (t  ««/<?),  inf. 

a.  c  1489  CAXTON  S^nnes  of  Aymon  viii.  187  A  fayre 
company,  and  well  enewred  to  the  war  re.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  8  Enuryng  our  selves  to  do  that  in  dede  whiche  we 
know  in  woorde.  1638  SUCKLING  Aglaura  I.  i,  The  slave 
whom  tedious  custom  has  enur'd  And  taught  to  think  of 
miserie  as  of  food.  1791  NEWTK  Tour  Eng.  <$•  Scot.  237 
The  nature  of  their  country  enures  them  to  exercise  and 
temperance.  1827  HARE  Guesses  (1859)  197  He  must  enure 
himself  to  bear  sudden  and  violent  changes. 

ft.  1519  Interl.  Four  EUm.  (Percy  Soc.  18481  5  But  man 
to  knowe  God  is  a  dyffyculte,  Except  by  a  meane  he  hym- 
selfe  inure,  Whiche  is  to  knowe  Goddes  creaturys  that  be. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  11.  (Arb.)  155  Who  . .  could  neuer 
inure  their  long  to  wire  speaking.  i6i6DRUMM.OF  HAWTH. 
Bless.  Faith/.  Souls  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jus,  f  11848*  20  Let  ys 
each  day  inure  ourselues  to  dye.  1649  MILTON  Eikon,  \\. 
21  We  see  to  what  easte  satisfactions  . .  he  had  inur'd  his 
conscience.  1700  PRIOR  Carmen  Sec.  435  Inure  them  in 
feign'd  camps  to  real  arms.  1781  COWPER  Hope  7  The  poor, 
inured  to  drudgery  and  distress.  1859  SMILES  Self-Help 
tii.  (1860)  61  He  was  early  inured  to  work, 
f  b.  Const,  with)  in.  Obs. 

1508,  1561  [see  ENURE  v.  2].  ijaS  ROY  Rede  me  tArb.)  56 
The  devils  with  coursses  are  invred,  As  authours  there  of 
with  out  fayle.  1555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Potions  i.  i. 
36  Before  they  had  ..enured  them  selues  with  their  [pro- 
genitors'] facions  and  maners.  1556  ROBINSON  tr.  Marc's 
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this  grievance,  which  you  speak  of.  1654  tr.  Scudcrys  Curia. 
Pol.  92  The  Queen,  .had  a  soul  so  inured  with  afflictions. 

f2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  accustom  or  habituate 
oneself.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  Q.  Euz.  tr.  Plutarch  De  Curios,  xii.  i  Let  us  tnvre 
if  by  an  others  hous  we  go  Not  to  Louk  in,  nor  rolle  our 
yees  to  that  wiche  is  within. 

f  3.  trans.  To  put  into  exercise  or  operation  ;  to 
exercise,  to  practise,  to  commit  (a  crime).  Obs. 
(Chietly  in  form  enure  :  see  ENURE  v.  i.) 

1549  CHALOKER  Erasnt.  on  Folly  Eja,  Who  neither  is 
skilled  in  thyngs  daiely  enured,  a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Herbs, 
I'oy.  Holland  \Vks.  (1587)  172  The  best  almost  in  all  their 
land..Wil  (as  men  say)  inure  the  same  sometime.  1581 
|.  KKLL  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  39 b,  Whereby  the.  .dueties 
of  Christian  lyfe  may  be  dayly  enured  and  preserved.  1667 
MILTON  /'.  /-.  vm.  239  But  us  he  sends;  . .  as  Sovran  King, 
and  to  enure  Our  prompt  obedience. 

4.  intr.  Chiefly  Law.  To  come  into  operation  ; 
to  operate ;  to  be  operative  ;  to  take  or  have  effect. 
Often  in  form  enure  :  see  EM  iu  r .  ;,. 

a.  1607  [see  ENURE  3].  1628  COKE  On  Lift.  307  a,  This 
shall  enure  by  force  and  way  of  grant.  1736  AYLIFFE 
r^on  469  In  a  Donative  a  Resignation  to  one  of  the 
Founders  or  Patrons  of  the  Church  . .  is  sufficient,  ..  for  it 
enures  to  them  all.  1849  J-  p-  K.KNNKIA-  li'.  U'irt  (1860) 
II.  xv.  242  The  cessions  of  land  ..  have  generally  enured  to 
the  special  benefit  of  Georgia. 

/3.  1589  PL'TiF.s'iiAM  Eng.  Pofsie  ii.  xl[i].  (Arb.)  "6  It 
inureth  as  a  wish  by  way  of  resemblaunce  in  [Simile 
dissiiniU}.  1622  CALLIS  Stat.  Snvcrs  (1824)  275,  I  suppose 
this  release  shall  inure  to  both.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cowers 
Inst.  137  This  Legacy  shall  inure  not  only  to  A.  but  M  11. 


Homer  II.  497  We  are  dealing  with  :i  relation  tli.r 
governed  by  rules,  and  thru  might  virtually  inure  by  u-iage 
only.     1879  PARKMAN  La.  Salic  92  The  results  ..  were  to 
inure,  not  to  the  profit  of  the  producers,  but  to  the  building 
of  churches. 
Hence  Inirring  vbl.  sb. 

1606  [see  ENURING].  1885  R.  W.  Dixox  Hist.  C/t.  Lng. 
III.  472  The  passing  and  inuring  of  the  Second  Act  for 
Uniformity. 

t  Xnirre,  0.2  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inur-frt  to  burn  in, 
f.  in-  (Ix-  -;  +  ilrcre  to  burn.  Cf.  INI*  ST.] 

1.  trans.  To  burn  in,  brand  in   or  upon  some- 
thing, impress  by  burning. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Atheom.  i.  iv.  §  i  (1622)  20  They  .. 
would  neuer  hauc  lefte  it  vnnoted  vpon  any  general!  nation, 
if  they  could  haue  inured  any  such  vpon  them.  1646  GACLK 
Cases  Consc.  59  He  himselfe  impresses  or  inures  the  Marke 
of  the  Beast,  theDevills  Flesh-brand,  upon  one  or  other  part 
of  the  body.  1679  PRANCF  Addit.  A  '«/•/-.  Pop.  Plot  14  The 
brands  of  infamy  justly  inured  upon  their  Persons. 

2.  To  burn  in  a  flame,  expose  to  the  direct  action 
of  fire. 

1709  ADAMS  in  /'////.  Trans.  XXVII.  25  Inuring  each  of 
the  Ends  into  the  purest  part  of  the  Flame. 

t  Intrre,  a.  Obs.  [attrib.  use  of  phrase  in  urc, 
in  operation,  exercise,  or  habitual  use  :  see  UKE  sb.] 
Accustomed,  habituated  ;  practised  (in  something). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  62  By  reason  and  by  inure  de- 
liberacion  of  hymsilf  and  of  the  wise  senatoure.  <~  1485 
i^itf'y  Myst.  (1882)  in.  2102  pou  blyssyd  woman,  invre  In 
mekenesse. 

Inured  (inui«Md),///.  a.  [f.  INTKE  z-.1  +  -ED1.] 
Accustomed,  habituated  (see  the  verb)  ;  rendered 
or  become  habitual. 

a  1619  FOTHERBY  Atheom.  i.  ix.  §  5  (1622)  65  He  .  .  de- 
serueth  that  inured  note  of  Tullie  (Capitalis  Euripides^. 
1864  Fine  Arts  Cj.  Rev.  III.  14  There  is  death  in  her  very 
calm  of  inured  insensibility.  1874  PUSF.V  Lent.  Semi.  12 
Why  should  not  the  habit  of  youth  be  that  of  middle  age, 
and  the  wont  of  middle  age  be  the  inured  custom  of  ad- 
vanced age  ? 

Hence  Jim-redness. 

1682  II.  MORE  Annot.  Glanrilts  Lux  O.  32  Long  inured- 
ness  to  those  Celestial  Objects. 

Inurement  (iniueument).  Also  7  en-,  [f. 
INURE  v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  inuring,  or 
state  of  being  inured  ;  habitnation. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.  (1625)  44  An  allurement 
and  inurement  to  un  thrift  ine*.  1611  [see  ENCREMENT]. 
a  1639  WOTTON  Ednc.  in  Relit],  (1651)  319  Education  being 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight  and  Inurement.  1828 
P.  CUNNINGHAM  A*.  S.  IVales  (ed.  3)  II.  301  Our  feelings, 
at  first  melted  by  the  sight  of  every  moving  spectacle,  defy 
by  gradual  inurement  the  most  horrific  !  1874  PL-SEV  Lent. 
Serin.  264  Awakening  the  soul  from  the  hopeless  inure- 
ments in  sin. 

t  Imrrled,  ///.  a.    Obs.    [f.  Ix-  2  +  ,„•/<;  var. 

of  OBLE,  border.]  Adorned  with  an  '  orle  '  or 
border  ;  bordered. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkivonncs  49  An  azur'd  cloth  of  state 
..with  twelue  braue  signes  and  ghstring  stars  inurld. 

Inum  (inw'jn),  v.  Also  7  en-.  [Ix-2.]  trans. 
To  put  (the  ashes  of  a  cremated  body)  in  an  urn  ; 
hence  transf.,  to  entomb,  bury,  inter.  Alsoyfy. 
Hence  Inu'rned  ///.  a.,  InuTning  vbl.  sb. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  l.  iv.  49  Why  the  Sepulcher  Wherein 
we  saw  thee  quietly  enurn'd,  Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and 
Marble  iawes,  To  cast  thee  vp  againe?  a  1711  KEN"  Hytiins 
Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  350  Thither  he  return'd  In  his 
Birth-place  to  be  inurn'd.  1715-*)  POPE  Iliad  vu.  451  Let 
a  truce  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  may  burn  Her  slaughter'd 
heroes,  and  their  bones  inurn.  1766  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett. 
Henry  %  Fran<t!s  III.  160  Like  the  inurned  Ashes,  or  em- 
balmed Heart.  1819  BYHON  Jitan  I.  iv,  There's  no  more  to 
be  said  of  Trafalgar.  'Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd.  1839 
MRS.  BROWNING  Sabbath  Morn,  at  Sea  vi,  I  oft  had  seen  the 
dawnlight..  break  Through  many  a  mist's  inurning.  1845 
HIRST  C(nn.  Affiniiiioth,  etc.  117  Ifthou  wilt  but  inurn,  love, 
The  ashes  of  the  past.  1861  Sat.  Re-.'.  ^  Sept.  253  The  body 
was  sometimes  burnt  and  inurned,  but  sometimes  buried. 

Inusitate  (ini«-ziwt),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  iniisitat-us,  f.  in-  (Is-  ")  +  im/attis,  pa.  pple. 
of  iisiliiri  to  use  often.]  Unwonted,  unusual,  out 
of  use. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  XI.  95  A  thing  very  strange 
and  inusitate.  1624  F.  WHITE  Refl.  l-'isher  439  Bread  may 
be  called  the  bodie  of  Christ  by  an  inusitate  forme  of  speak- 
ing. 1656  IlKiMiiALL  Keflic.  i.  59,  I  fmde  some  inusitate 
381/1  The  word  '  de- 
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ng.     1656 
expressions. 
spicion  '  is  dangerously  inusitate. 

Hence  Inu'sitateness,  the  state  of  being  unused. 

1888  Sat.  Kev.  15  Dec.  706/2  Careful  indications  of  the 
line  which  separates  actual  indci;at)cy  or  worse  from  mere 
'  inusitateness  '  [of  words]. 

Innsita  tion.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ATIOX.] 
The  action  of  not  using  or  the  condition  of  being 
unused  ;  disuse. 

1802  PALKV  Nat.  Theal.  xxiii.  (1827!  529/1  The  mammre 
of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusitar 

tlmrst,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I.,  hittslus,  pa.  pple. 
ofiin'irfi-e:  see  INTBE  v.~]  Burnt  in,  branded. 

1634  T.  JOHNSON  Parey's  Chirurg.  xn.  ix.  (1678)  298  The 
fire  which  is  internal  and  inust  into  the  part.  1647  H.  MORR 
Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  in.  Ixix.  That  furious  hot  inust  impres- 
sion Doth  so  disturb  his  veins,  that  (etc.). 

tlntrstion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  tntlrfre, 
iiiust-  :  see  prec.  and  -TION.] 


INVADABLE. 

1.  Burning. 

1618  T.    AIMMS  Serm.  Bad  Ltann  Wks.   ib*i   II    ,54 

A  kingdom  brought  hi 

of  other  < 

"jrning  of  her  cities  and  massacring  hei  i 

2.  The  action  of  burning  in  or  braiuli) 
fire.     Alsoyfc. 

,I6<?  "  mrmory 

•;>ted  in  the  Mundiu 

!ih.-,ntasme..upon  ii 

8.  Cauterization. 

1684  tr.  Botut's  Merc.  Campit.  xix.  711  The  Chinese 
undertake  to  cure  almost  all   Diseases  bj 
LHK:  Mag.  XXXVII.  237  2  I,  may  be  .done  by  . .  scir? 
Vf?"°Si°.t-iy  !nUslKin-     18.1-34  <,W,  Study  M,d.  (cd.  4) 
111.  28     ihe  latter  ..  recommending  that  inustion  should 
follow  the  application  of  the  knife,  instead  of  pre, . 

t Inu-sual, a.  Obs. rare-',  [i 

1609  DOOUHD  Ornith.  Mi,  rol.  35  Inusuall  and  forbidden 
Mooao. 

Inutile  (iiiiw'til),  a.  Also  5-6  -yle,  7  -ill. 
[a.  F.  inutile,  ail.  L.  iniltil-is,  f.  in-  T.v-  :i)  +  atiiis 
useful.  Orig.  prob.  stressed'iuif/i7,r,  but  inu'iil, 
in  A.  Hume  1590. 

It  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use,  except  as  an  occasional 
Gallicism,  before  1700,  and  is  marked  as  obsolete  in  Diets. ; 
but  of  recent  years  it  has  come  into  use  again,  perh.  as  a 
re-adoption  from  French.) 

Useless,  of  no  service,  unprofitable. 

1484  CAXI  ox /•'«/•/.  .f  ofJEsop  HI.  vii,  Despreysc  and  flee 
al  >ynne  and  vyce,  Whiche  ben  inutyle  harmcful  and  dom- 
mageable.  1490  —  Eneydos  iv.  19  Ttiis  is  but  lytyll  prow- 
esse  to  the  . .  vpon  n  deed  corps  to  take  vengeaunce  soo 
Inutyle.  "1533  LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546) 
K  k  b,  They  haue  aredyed  the  mylle,  and  . .  left  it  inutile 
1590  A.  Hi  MI.  Hymns,  et--.  (1832)  5  And  did  the  tung 
inutile  heill  Of  Zacharie  that  was  dum.  1649  EVELYN 
Liberty  f,  Ser-.'it.  iv.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  19  Their  journey  was 
not  altogether  inutill.  1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  Pref., 
I  am  no  friend  to  those  vexatiose,  contentiose,  and  inutile 
Disputes  of  these  times.  1756  GRAY  Lett.  xci.  (i^ 
(Stanf. )  Having  been  in  a  very  listless,  unpleasant,  and 
inutile  state  of  mind.  1861  MRS.  H.  Wonn  Mrs.  Hallib. 
II.  xxiv.  288  Before  she  could  oppose  any  answering,  but 
most  inutile  [ed,  1890  useless]  argument.  1884  fa'anretical 
Mag.  Feb.  49  Are  our  Christian  temples  . .  beautiful  but  in- 
utile? 1894  Daily  Xeu'S  12  June  56  Another  ..  member 
rising  to  carry  on  an  obviously  inutile  convcisntion. 

Hence  Inu'tilely  adv..  uselessly. 

1491  CAXTON  I'itas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  n.  247  b/i  The 
moneye  whiche  was  alredy  inutylly  spende. 

Inutility  (iniwti-liti).  [a.  F.  inulilitf  (1416 
in  Hat?.-Darm.),  or  It.  imttilita  (Florio),  ad.  L. 
inutilit-as,  i.  in-  (Ix-  3)  +  fttilitas  UTIIITV  :  see 

{>rec.  and  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  use- 
ess  ;  want  of  utility ;  uselessness,  unprofitableness. 
1598  FLORIO,  Imttilita,  disprofit,  inutilitie,  vnprofitablenes. 
1603  —  Mt'titaifte  i.  li.  (1632)  165  The  Mahpri!' 
reason  of  it's  inutilitie,  forbid  the  teaching  of  it  [Rhetoric] 
to  their  children.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  ii  The 
vanity  and  inutility  thereof  he  did  always  and  absolutely 
despise.  1731  LD.  BOLINT.BROKE  in  S:t'i'/t's  Lett.  (1766)  II. 
135  The  absolute  inutility  I  am  of  to  those  whom  I  v]i,,nM 
be  the  best  pleased  to  serve.  1786  Bl'RKE  Art.  Hasting* 
Wks.  1842  II.  132  The  moral  impossibility,  as  well  .-u  inu- 
tility in  point  of  profit,  of  forcing  a  son  to  greatej 
and  rigour  against  his  mother.  1825  I.VTTON  1-alttland  14 
To  teach  me,  like  Faustus,  to  find  nothing  in  knowledge 
but  its  inutility. 

b.  An  instance  of  nselessness ;  a  thing  or  person 
that  is  useless. 

1802  W.  TAVLOR  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  433  Give  me  the 
spot  whew  victories  have  been  won  over  the  inutilities  of 
nature  by  the  efforts  of  human  art.  1813  K.  S.  BARRETT 
Heroint  (1815)  II.  68  One  of  the  beautiful  Inutilities,  who 
sits  in  sweet  stupidity,  [and]  plays  off  the  small  simpers. 
1884  HUNTER  &  WHYTE  My  Ducats  *r  My  Da».  xxviii. 
(1885)  438  Constantly  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  inutilities 
or  superfluities. 

Inu'tilized,  a.  rare.  [Ix- :1.]  Not  utilized  ; 
not  made  use  of. 

1874  W.  CROOKES  Dyeing  «$•  Calico-print.  I.  x._8o  The 
application  [of  native  ultramarine]  remained  inutilised  for 

Inu'tterable,  a.  Now  rare.  [IN-  3.]  That 
cannot  be  uttered  ;  unutterable. 

1603  DEKKER  U'ciiHerfull  Ycart  Civ,  The  dreadfulnesse 

of  such  an  houre  is  in-vtterable.     1667  MILTON  /'./-.  n.  626 

Nature    breeds,    Perverse,   all    IIILI;  •  -digious 

\ijominaUe.  inutti-rable.     1729  T.  CIHIKE   Tales, 

...  etc.  30  Agenor  feels   inutteraLle    \\  oc-.     1859 

n  884  Kill'd  with  inutterablc  unki 

Invaccinate  ''invarksini't),  v.  rart.  [Ix--.] 
trans.  To  introduce  into  the  system  by  vaccination. 

1880   Daily   X,-.,'S   12   June   2/5  An  absolute  guarantee 
against  the  propagation  of  those  iiuinan  disease*  . 
ally  in\accinated  with  humanised  K 

Hence  Inva-oclnated  ///.  a.  ;  also  Invaccin*'- 
tion,  introduction  or  implanting  by  vaccination. 

ifyTAHI-utt'sSrsl.  Mtii.  II.  561  Noticed  i- 
cinated  syphilis.    IkU.  562  Lupus  of  the  vac  ; 
discussed  under  Invaccmated  Tubercle.     1899  Ai.-' 
16  July  6  6  The  supporters  of  vaccination  _. ;  denied  ..  the 
very  possibility  of  t!  •  n  of  syphilis. 

In  vacuo:  see  Ix  I. at.  fref. 
Inva'dable,  a-    rare.    Also  7  -ible.     [f.  Ix- 
VAI  IK  +  -ABLE.]     Capable  of  being  invaded. 
1611    COTGR.,    Inratitle,  inuasible,   inuadible.      1755  H. 

/  ett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  III.  108  The  sr., 
been  the  wettest  that  ever  has  been  known,  consequently 
leable. 

t  Invada-tion,  erroneous  form  for  Ixvi 


INVADE. 

a  1607'!'   DRIGIITMAS  Knvfatisn  11615'  "4  Inundation* 

Lhuigs. 
Invade       •  AUo6-;«i-.    [ad.L.»»- 

,  to  go,  walk.] 

1.  tram.  To  enter  in  a  hostile  manner,  or  with 
armed  force ;  to  make  an  inroad  or  hostile  incur- 

mto. 

1404    FAFVAN  c'Av.-w.   iv.   Ixi.    41    The    Picles   and   other 
F.neniyes,  whicho  dayly  iimaded   ihe  Lande.     1534   MORI: 
frit:  ill.  Wks.  1236/2  God  shall  not  suOer  the 
inde  this  lande.   1543  GRMION  (','«/«.  Harding 
6oiThekyi  ith  an  hoste  of 

an' hundred  thousande  meniiL'.  1630  \V.-.- 
So  When  the  Spaniards  saw  the  K.ing  of  France  to  i 
the  Valtoline.     17*8  NEWTOX  Chronol.  Amemkti  36 

•Jon.     1847  EMERSON  f\vms.  Blight,  \\  c 

ly  for  «ain  ;  \Vu  devastate  them  unre- 

d    \  Hist.    Eng.   III.   xii.   32    For    a 

subject  lo  invite  a  foreign  power  to  invade  his  country  is 

the  darkest  form  of  I  < 

2.  trans/,  and  Jig.  To  enter  or  penetrate  after  the 
manner  of  an  invader,     a.  Of  a  physical  agent. 

1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  i.  146  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the 
forke  inuade  The  region  of  my  heart.  Ibid.  111.  iv.  7  This 
contentious  storme  Inuades  vs  to  the  skin.  1671  R.  BOHUN 
H'ind  218  An  Island  ;  which  being  invaded  on  all  sides  by 
the  Sea-vapor~  an. I  Wnids,  seldome  enjoys  [etc.).  1753 
SMOLLETT  ft.  Fathom  (1784)  53  'i  Ferdinand . .  was  actually 
invaded  to  the  skin,  before  he  could  recollect  himself  so  far 
as  to  quit  the  road.  1804  W.  TF.NNAST  Ind.  Rtcreat.  (ed. 
a)  II.  381  The  deer  invade  the  crops  in  such  numbers.  1860 
TVNDALL  G/ac.  i.  xviii.  123  The  blue  firmament ..  was  more 
and  more  invaded  by  clouds. 

b.  Of  sounds,  diseases,  feelings,  etc. 

a  1548  HAI.I.  Chrsn.,  Hen.  I'/f^b,  A  deadly  and  burnyng 
-weatc  invaded  their  bodyes.  1603  MARSTON  Ant.  ty  Mel. 
iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  54  A  sodden  horror  doth  invade  my  blood. 
1673  Lady's  Call.  \.  ii.  §  17  The  tongue  ..  in  its  loudest 
clamors  can  naturally  invade  nothing  but  the  ear.  1738 
JOHNSON  I'an.  Hunt.  Wishes  151  Should  no  disease  thy 
torpid  veins  invade.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  iv.  (:875) 
173  A  sense  of  loss,  of  loneliness  invades  her. 

3.  intr.  or  absol.  To  make  an  invasion  or  attack. 
Const,  on  (upon,  into),  and  with  indirect  pass. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  I'll,  c.  ii  §  i  Ye  verily  intendyng..to 
invade  upon  your  and  our  auncien  ennemyes  with  an  Armee 
roiall.  1534  WHITINTON  Tultyes  Offices  n.  (1540)  107  Of 
late  this  nitschefe  inuaded  in  to  this  commenwelthe  of 
Rome.  1598  GRENEWEV  Tacitus,  Ann.  I.  ix.  (1622)  16 
Germanicus  feared  so  much  the  more,  because  he  knew  the 
enemy  would  not  faile  to  inuade,  as  soone  as  he  vnderstood 
.  .that  the  riuers  side  was  vndefended.  1733  POPE  Ess.  M^n 
in.  298  Made  To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade. 
1814  Spaniards  v.  iii,  'T  is  for  our  monarch's  realm,  in- 
vaded on. 

4.  trans.  To  intrude  upon,  infringe,  encroach  on, 
violate  (property,  rights,  liberties,  etc.). 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  $  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixv, 
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Honour  and  Freedom  of  the  two  Houses.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Cointn.  III.  xvii.  255  Whenever  ..  the  crown  hath  been  in- 
duced to  invade  the  private  rights  of  any  of  it's  subjects. 
1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  v.  218  That  liberty  of  private 
judgment  which  cannot  be  invaded  without  crushing  the 
human  mind.  1851  CONYBEARE  .-t  H.  St.  I\ml  (1862)  I.  ii. 
54  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  invaded  by  the 
most  arbitrary  interference. 
fb.  To  usurp,  seize  upon,  take  possession  of. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  93  At  this  day  the  family  of  Este 
being  extinct,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  invaded  this  Duke- 
dome.  1635  PAGITT  Christianagr.  ill.  (1636)  13  Having 
murthered  his  Soveraigne  Lord  Constance,  invaded  his 
Crowne.  1711  BERKELEY  Pass.  Otcd.  Wks.  III.  137  By 
virtue  of  the  duty  of  non-resistance  we  are  not  obliged  to 
submit  the  dispusal  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  discre- 
tion either  of  madmen,  or  of  all  those  who  by  craft  or  vio- 
lence invade  the  supreme  power. 

1 5.  To  make  an  attack  upon  (a  person,  etc.)  ;  to 
set  upon  or  assault,  lit.  VD&fg.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  x.  2  Ascanyus  . .  That  wont  was 
wyth  his  schot  bot  to  invaid  The  wild  bestis.  1526  TIN- 
DALE  Acts  xviii.  10  Noo  man  shall  invade  the  that  shall  hurt 
the.  c  1540  tr.  Pol.  I'erp.  Eng.  Hist.  iCamden)  I.  53  The 
Brittons  . .  of  a  sodaine  invaded  the  seventhe  parte  of  the 
legion  which  was  sente  for  the  purveyance  of  corne.  1553 
I'rcat.  Afaw/m£(ArbO  16  When  this  beast  attempteth 
to  inuade  the  Elephant,  a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Citron. 
Scot.  (S.  T.  S.J  I.  15  Thay  dreid  to  prouock  grettar  troubil- 
lis.  .give  thay  wold  invaid  so  gret  ane  man.  1647  N.  BACON 
Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  Ixvii.  (1739)  169  No  Free-man  shall  be. . 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  invaded,  but  by  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  and  Judgement  of  his  Peers.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg. 
Georg.  iv.  643  Audacious  Youth,  what  Madness  cou'd  pro- 
voke A  Mortal  Man  tlnvade  a  sleeping  God  ?  1753  Scots 
Mag.  Sept.  469/2  James  Miln  . .  was  indicted  for  invading 
and  wounding,  on  the  high-way,  William  Bennet. 

f6.  (Latinisms) :  a.  To  enter,  lit.  and_/%%  b. 
To  go,  traverse,  or  accomplish  (a  distance),  c. 
To  rush  or  enter  hurriedly  into  (a  struggle,  etc.). 

1590  Spr.NSF.R  F.  Q.  ii.  x.  6  The  venturous  Mariner  . .  Gan 

more  the  same  frequent,  and  further  to  invade.    Ibid.  in.  vi. 

Her.  .Which,  whenas  form  it  docs  ketch, 

><ly,  and  doth  Ilien  invade  The  slate  of  life  out 

of  the  griesly  shade.    1598  '  .icitus,  Ann.  XL  iii. 

(16221  .  who  being  a  man  of  action  and  able  to 

go   t:  I'.iiack-d   three 

t  one  dream- 
ing of  , 

freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  light  im 

Hence  Inva-ded///.  a.;  Inva'ding ~vl>f.  sl>. and 
///.  a. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Inuaso,  inuaded  or  assailed.  1601  R.  JOHN- 
SON Kingd.  ^  Coitniru.'.  (1603) 
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neighboures,  procured  unto  themselves . .  most  spacious  king. 
1634811*  '1  •''-'.  224  A  defensive  Warre 

insatiate  and  i  iarJ.   1720  WELTON 

Suffer.  Son  of  Cod  II.  xxix.  750  To  \\ :  itself, 

and  all  other  Jnvruli  usit  themselves.  1837 

CARI.YLE  /*>.  AYr.  III.  i.  i,  Yuu  gathering  in  on  her.. with 
youi  • .  invadings  and  truculent  bnDyingB.     1855  MACAULAV 
Hist,  F.ni*.  xiii.  III.  3.^3  Food  for  an  in  vailing  army  \, . 
to  be  found  in  the  wilderness  of  heath  and  shingle. 

•f-  Inva'de,  $b*  Obs.  rare  ~~ '.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
The  act  of  invading ;  invasion. 

1591  Trouh.  Ratine  K.  John  n;  fi6n)  107  Only  the  heart 
impugnes  with  faint  resist  The  fierce  inuade  of  him  that 
conquer-  Ki:i 

•f-  Inva'dent,  a>  Obs.  rare—  '.  [ad.  L.  inva- 
dent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  imrddfre  to  INVADE  :  see 
-EXT.]  Invading. 

1655  DIGGF.S  Contpl,  A ml'ass,  402  Upon  any  invasion,  .the 
confederates  are  mutually  to  proclaim  the  said  King  invadent, 
enemy. 

Invader  (invJHlw).  Also  6-7  -or,  7  -our. 
[f.  INVADE  z>. +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  invades  or  enters  in  a  hostile  manner. 
XS49  COVKKDALE,  etc.  Erasm.   Par.  Eph.  vi.   14  b,  They 

make  ready  to  beate  backe  the  inuadcr.  1579-80  NORTH 
rhttanh  ^1676)  972  He.  .coining  upon  the  Invadors,  fought 
with  them,  and  drave  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  1637  BP. 
HALL  Remedy  rrvpliarun.  it  §  15.  207  The  Tartars  . .  are 
better  invaders  of  other  mens  possessions,  than  keepers  of 
their  owne.  1651  R.  SAUNDERS  Plcn.  Possess.  19  They  may 
resist  an  Invadour.  1748  Anscn's  I  'oy.  in.  x.  414  It  continues 
exposed  ..  to  the  ravages  of  every  petty  Invader.  1855 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xix.  IV.  314  Such  an  army  as  might 
be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might  elude  the  vi.^i- 
lance  of  her  fleets. 

fig.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  v.  2  Nor  reigns  Ambition  in 
bold  man  alone ;  Soft  female  hearts  the  rude  Invader  own. 

2.  One  who  intrudes  or  encroaches. 

1637  BASTWICK  Answ.  Inform.  Sir  J.  Banks  18  They  are 
invaders  of  his  Prerogative.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  £.  India  $ 
P.  104  The  Moguls  are  the  Invaders  of  their  Liberties 
and  Properties,  ruling  tyrannically.  1709  STEELE  Taller 
No.  76  P  i  Every  Invader  upon  his  Time,  his  Conversation, 
and  his  Property.  1871  FREEMAN  Hist.  Ess.  i.  39  To  see  in 
the  great  Edward  no  reckless  invader  of  other  men's  rights. 
b.  One  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

1651  HOBBF.S  Gcn-t.  fy  Soc.  xvii.  §  9.  305  That  it  may  be 
known  by  Right  to  belong  to  the  Receiver,  Invader,  or 
Possessour. 

f  Inva'diate,  v,  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  invadidrc  to  engage,  f.  in-  (Ix-  -)  +  med.L. 
vadiare  =  vulgar  L.  ivadiare,  guadiare^  f.  vadijtw, 
-vadium,  guadhitn,  from  Teutonic :  cf.  Goth. 
wadi :— OTeut.  *wadjom  pledge,  GAGE;  the  spelling 
with  v  being  due  to  association  with  L.  vas,  "vad-em 
pledge.]  '  To  engage  or  mortgage  land,  etc.' 

1706  in  PHILLIPS.     1730-6  in  BAILEY  tfolio). 

Inva'glliable,  a.  rare.  [f.  IXYAGINATE  r.  : 
see  -BLE.J  Susceptible  of  invagination. 

1888  E.  RAY  LANKESTER  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  187/2  The 
great  proboscis  of  Balano^lossits  may  well  be  compared  to 
the  invaginable  organ  similarly  placed  in  the  Nemertines. 

Inva'ginate,  a.  rare.  [ad.  mod.L.  type 
*invagtnat-usy  pa.  pple.  of  *invaginare  :  see  next.] 

LVVAGINATKD. 

1887  Amer.  Naturalist  XXI.  422  Invaginate  gastrula. 

Invaginate  (invre-dgin^t),  v.  [f,  mod.L.  type 
*itwagindtv,  f.  L.  in-  (!N-  2)  +  vagin-a  sheath :  see 
-ATE  3.  Cf.  mod.F.  invaginer  (Littre).] 

1.  trans,  a.  To  put  in  a  sheath ;  to  sheathe,     b. 
Phys.  To  turn  or  double  (a  tubular  sheath)  back 
within  itself;  to  introvert. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Invaginate^  to  sheath  or  put  into 
a  sheath.  1835-6  [see  INVAGINATED  ppl,  a.].  1861  HULME 
tr.  Moquin-Tattdon  n.  in.  ill.  136  The  pseudo  chrysalis. .is 
half  invaginated  in  the  cast-off  skin  of  the  second  larval  form. 
1881  H.  S.  BOASE  Creat.  $  Evol.  vi.  1^8  The  wall  of  the 
planula  is  next  pushed  in  on  one  side,  or  invaginated,  where- 
by it  is  converted  into  a  double  sac  with  an  opening.  1885 
H.  O.  FORBES  Nat.  U'andcr.  E.  Archip.  ii.  93  In  some 
cases  the  rostellum  (the  upper  margin  of  the  stigma)  is  not 
invaginated  down  the  stylary  canal. 

2.  intr.  To  become  invaginated. 

1887  A)ner.  Naturalist  XXI.  422  The  endoderm  cells  . . 
will  no  longer  immigrate  one  at  a  time,  but  will  invaginate 
in  a  body,  and  thus  in  a  more  direct  way  establish  a  gastric 
cavity. 

Invaffinated  (inwdjiiw'ted).  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
•f  -ED1.]  a.  Inserted  or  received  into  a  sheath; 
sheathed,  b.  Turned  into  a  sheath,  c.  Intro- 
verted. 

^  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  184/2  A  portion  of  the  large 
intestine,  .must  have  become  invaginated.  1857  DUN^LISON 
Mcd.  Lex.  508  The  invaginated  or  slit  and  tail  bandage,  is 
one  in  which  strips  or  tails  pass  through  appropriate  slits  or 
button-holes.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Fract.  Sttry.  I.  627  When 
the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  becomes  strangulated, 
the  symptoms  are  acute.  1897  AllbutCsSyst.  Mcd*  II.  1013 
This  cyst  contains  the  spirally  rolled  and  much-wrinkled 
:  :.;ited  cestrode  head. 

Invagination  [invsedgin^'fon).  [n.  of  action 
from  INVAGINATE  v. :  so  in  mod.F.  (Littre).]  The 
action  of  sheathing  or  introverting;  the  condition 
of  being  sheathed  or  introverted  :  intussusception. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Iwaginaliini.  a  putting  into  a  sheath  or 

•rd.      1822-34  Gootfs  Study  Mfd.  ii-d.  41  I.  1*7 
writers    represent    the    bov,  fter  death   a 

uTn.-ukahle  diminution  in  their  dl 

with  invaginations.  1847-9  Tonn  C>/.  Anat,  IV.  27/1 
These  little  animals  . .  recede  into  themselves  by  a  kind  of 
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invagination  of  their  own  bodies.  1879  tr.  Hasc\ers  Erol. 
Man  I.  viii,  221  The  (iastiula  . .  \ 

i  of  the  Ijla^tula. 

Inva'ginator.  Mcd.  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  INVAGINATK  t\]  '  The  wooden  or  other 
cylinder  used  for  thrusting  the  skin  into  the  canal 
in  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia ' 
(.s>/.  Sat.  Lex.  1887). 

Invaid,  Invaie,  Invail,  Invain,  obs.  ff.  IN- 
VADK,  INVEIGH,  INVKIL,  I.NVKIN. 

In  vain//*;-. :  see  VAIN. 

tlnva'le,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IN-  1  or  2  + 
VALE  sb.  Cf.  It.  invallare  ' to  enter  or  come  into 
a  valley'  (Florio  1611).]  tram.  To  convey  into 
a  valley ;  reft,  to  occupy  a  valley. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xiv.  229  What  fountaine  send  they 
forth  (That  finds  a  river's  name,  though  of  the  smallest 
worth)  But  it  invales  it  selfe. 

Invalescence l  (invjUe-sfias).  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  + 

-valcscente  \n  convalescence^  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  an  invalid;  ill  health. 

1730-6  BAILEY  iful.',  ItK'altsccmc^  want  of  health.  1895 
'  J.  O.  HOBBKS  '  in  Daily  Nen's  24  Jan.  6/6  My  long  days 
and  hours  of  invalescence  have  allowed  me  the  leisure  to 
read  more  than  many  of  those  who  mainly  write. 

Invalescence-  (jnvale-scns,.  rare.    [f.  L.  in- 
vatiscere  to  grow  strong,  inceptive  of  inva'., 
be  strong  against :  see  -BVCB.1    Strength  ;  health  : 
force  (J.). 

"755  in  JOHNSON.  1828  in  WEBSTER.  1887  Syd.  Sof. 
J^ex.,  JwaLscence,  recovery  from  weakness  or  disease. 

t  In va'l etude.  Obs.  rare—1.  Also  7  -itude. 
[ad.  L.  invalttftdo,  -tndin-cm,  f.  in-  (Ix-  3 ;  +  vaU- 
tftJo  health.]  Ill  health,  sickness,  bodily  infirmity. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Innaliditie>  fnttalititdf^  weaknesse.  1647 
R.  BARON  Cyprian  Acad.  7  Paris  ..  being  plagued  with  an 
almost  generall  infection  or  invalitude.  1742  B.MI.KV,  /«. 
VoluetMCff  Invaletntie,  Want  of  Health. 

t  Invaletudina'rian,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1.  In 
8  invalit-.  [f.  as  next  + -AN.]  A  sickly,  infirm, 
or  feeble  person,  a  weakling:  cf.  VALETTHINABIAN. 
_  >76a  London  Mag,  XXXI.  612  The  present  race  of  young 
invalitudinarians  . .  this  spurious,  effeminate,  mushroom 
breed. 

^Invaletu'dinary,^.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
inva!etfidinari-nst  f.  invalctfidin-cm :  see  prec., 
INVALETUDE,  and  -ART.]  \Yanting  health  or 
strength;  weak,  infirm,  invalid. 

1661  Papers  on  Alter.  Prayer  T>k.  126  Whether  usually 
the  most  studious  laborious  Ministers,  be  not  the  m 
valetudinary    and    infirm  ?      x66x    R.    I/ESTRANGE   State 
Divinity  42  This  Point  will  be  the  Death  of  the  Invale- 
tudinary  Ministers,  (as  our  Ciceronians  expresse  it). 

Invalid  (invarlid),  a.^  Also  7  -ide.  [ad.  L. 
itivalid-us  not  strong,  infirm,  weak,  inadequate  ;  f. 
in-  (!N-  3)  -f  validits  strong.]  Not  valid. 

fl.  Of  no  power  or  strength  ;  weak,  feeble.  Obs. 

1635  J.  GORE  //WArtWwjrDed.  i  The  beames  of  the  Moone 
are  too  weake  and  too  invalid  to  ripen  a  tender  grape.  1651 
BIGGS  New  Dis{>.  F  281  If  a  remedy  be  invalid  and  not  able 
to  charge  a  disease.  1708  Brit.  Apolh  No.  14.  2/2  His 
Studies  are  barren,  invalid  his  Pains.  1822-34  ^*ood*s  Study 
Alcd.  ied.  41  III.  476  As  though. .the  proportions  belonging 
to  the  organ  whose  outlet  is  invalid,  were  distributed  among 
the  other  organs. 

2.  Of  no  force,  efficacy,  or  cogency;  csp.  without 
legal  force,  void. 

1635  J.  SWAN  Spec.  M.  ii.  §  3  (1643)  33  The  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast . .  Is  so  much  the  more  invalid.  1651  HOBBF.S  Leviath. 
I.  xiv.  70  A  Covenant  to  accuse  ones  selfe,  without  assurance 
of  pardon,  is  ..  invalide.  1656  BRAMHALL  Rcflic.  viii.  340 
That  which  was  invalid  from  the  beginning,  cannot  become 
valid  by  prescription  or  tract  of  time.  1768  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  III.  vi.  84  The  privileges  granted  therein,  .were  of  so 
high  a  nature,  that  they  were  held  to  be  invalid.  1837-8 
SiRW.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxi.  (1866)  I.  427  The  inference, 
though  valid  in  itself,  is  logically,— is  scientifically,  invalid. 
1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xiv.  (1862)  202  The 
marriage  with  Catherine  was  declared  invalid  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  1874  SIDGWICK  fl/ctfi.  Ethics 
xiii.  352  His  method  will  be  declared  invalid. 

Invalid \invalrd,  rnval/Vl,  -lid).a.2and sb.  Also 
•  ide.  [f.  as  prec.,  with  modification  of  pronuncia- 
tion after  F.  invalide  (1549  in  R.  Estienne;,nd.  L. 
invalidns. 

The  early  pronouncing  Dictionaries  (e.  g.  Bailey  1727 
this  as  im<al'id  ;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  orijj.  only  a 
special  sense  of  INVALID  *?.',  conformed  in  i8th  c.  in 
(rarely  in  spelling)  to  F.  invalide.     Inrali'des  (rime  deeds) 
occurs  in  Prior  (a  1721),  and  J.  1755  has  invaii'de,  as  sb. 
Webster  1828  has  tn'va/id,  and  this  pronunciation  (given  in 
American  Diets.),  is  occasionally  heard  in  England 
also,  esp.  in  attrib.  use,  as  'an  invalid  sister'.] 

A.,  adj.  Infirm  from  sickness  or  disease;  en- 
feebled or  disabled  by  illness  or  injury.  Now  only 
as  nttrib.  use  of  the  sb. 

1642  JER.  TAYLOR  Rpisc.  (1647)  150  Narcissus  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  was  invalid  and  unfit  for  government  by  i 
of  his  extreame  age.  1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Invalid,  .. 
wounded,  maimed,  sickly.  1714  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5193/4 
Sir  John  Gibson's  Company  of  Invalid  Serjeants.  1748 
LADY  LI-XHOROUGH  Lett,  to  Shcnstoiis  12  Dec.,  Because  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  one  of  the  invalid  servants.  1756-82 
J.  WARTON  Ess.  Pope  (ed.  4^  I.  vii.  371  Men  that  were  .. 

invalid  with  age  and  thereby  past  all  miliinry  :••• 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  F.ss.  Crif.  viii.  263  That  the  c' 
in  order  that  the  invalid  Christian  may  have  donkey  s  milk. 
1869  SIR  J.  T.  COLERIDGE  A/e»t.  AVM  viii,  no  His  invalide 
and  suffering    i 
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B.  sb.  1.  An  infirm  or  sickly  person. 

1709  Taller  No.  16  ?  2  Bath  is  . .  always  as  well  stow'cl 
with  (Gallants  as  Invalids.  1748  LADV  LUXBOROUGH  Lett, 
to  Sltenstone  23  Aug.,  It  is  well  I  am  an  invalid.  1775 
ABIGAIL  ADAMS  in  J.  Adams'  Fain.  Lett.  (18761  126  '  1  is 
late  for  me,  who  am  much  of  an  invalid.  1808  PIKE  Sources 
Hfississ.  n.  (1810)  199  Thus  those  poor  lads  are  to  be  invalids 
for  life.  1875  STUBBS  C><nst.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  71  He  was  for 
years  a  miserable  invalid. 

b.  fransf.  xa<\  jig.  Anything  damaged,  dilapi- 
dated, or  the  worse  for  wear. 

1860  W.  H.  RUSSELL  Diary  in  India  I.  x.  rj,8  The 
carriages  were  old  second-class  invalids  of  English  lines. 

2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  by  illness  or  injury 
for  active  service ;    formerly  often   employed  on 
garrison  duty,  or  as  a  reserve  force. 

1707  J.  CHAMBERLAVNE  Pres.  St.  Gt.  Brit.  HI.  672  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  ..  26  Officers,  32 
Serjeants,  .and  336  Private  Soldiers,  Invalides.  ijr$Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  5310/3  The  invallids  of  each  Regiment.  1731 
Gentl.  Mag.  \.  355  —  Dobson,  Gent,  made  Ensign  of  an 
independent  Company  of  Invalids  in  Garrison  at  Portsmouth. 
1748  Anson's  Voy.  l.  i.  6  Five  hundred  invalids  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  college.  1808 
FORSVTH  BeaittiesScotL  V.  139  Fort  Charlotte . .  is  garrisoned 
by  a  small  detachment  of  invalids.  1840  MARRYAT  Poor 
Jack  xxxv,  There  was  the  sergeant  of  the  invalids. 

b.  Invalides ,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  a  hospital 
or  home  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers  in  Paris. 

a  17*1  PRIOR  Written  in  Mezeray's  Hist,  ii,  Yet  for  the 
fame  of  all  these  deeds,  What  beggar  in  the  Invalides,.. 
Wish'd  ever  decently  to  die  1  1833  ALISON  Europe  ( 1849-50) 
I.  iv.  §  97.  535  The  invalids  in  the  garrison  of  the  Invalides 
refused  to  point  their  guns  on  the  people. 

3.  attrib.  a.  (See  A.)     b.  Of  or  for  invalids. 
1845  STOCQUELFR  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  198  Persons 

belonging  to  the  invalid  establishment.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mtclt.  1193/2  The  invalid-chair  which  has  traveling  arrange- 
ments is  known  as  a  perambulator.  1893  Daily  Neivs 
27  Mar.  5/5  Each  year,  . .  about  October,  certain  sailing 
vessels  which  have  the  name  of  being  '  invalid  ships  '  leave 
England  for  Australia.  1899  Price  List.  Invalid  furniture 
of  every  description.  Invalid  feeding  cups. 

Invalid  (invse'licl),  v.1  Now  rare.  [f.  INVALID 
a.1 :  cf.F. invalider(R.  Estienne,  1549), and  INVALI- 
DATE z>.]  trans.  To  render  invalid  ;  to  invalidate. 

1643  PRVNNK  S^>.  Poiucr  Parl.  I.  (ed.  2)  42  Ergo  this  un- 
lawfull  Action  of  theirs,  .must  nullifie,  or  at  least  invalid  .. 
the  lawful!  proceedings  of  those  worthy  faithful!  members 
who  continue  in  it.  1660  Trial  Regie.  180  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  invalid  these  witnesses.  1727  Philip  Qitctrll 
143  A  way  to  invalid  her  Deposition.  1827  O.  W.  ROBERTS 
Centr.  Amei:  171  If  I  assisted  in  repulsing  her,  I  would,  in 
some  measure,  invalid  that  impression. 

Invalid  (invalrd,  i'n-),  v.*  Also  9  -ide.  [f. 
INVALID  a.2] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  disease  or  sickness ;  to 
make  an  invalid ;  to  '  lay  up '  or  disable  by  illness 
or  injury.     (Chiefly  in  passive.) 

1803  BEDDOES  Hygeia  ix.  208  To  avoid  being  incommoded 
and  invalided.  1837  Cou.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  123 
The  Queen  . .  was  invalided  at  Windsor.  1865  CARLYI.K 
fredk.  Gt.  xx.  i.  (1872)  IX.  14,  200  of  Daun's  men  died 
. .  300  more  were  invalided  for  life.  1898  Diet,  Nat.  Biog. 
LIV.  83/1  Receiving  some  severe  wounds,  which  invalided 
him  several  months. 

2.  To  enter  on  the  sick-list,  to  treat  as  an  in- 
valid ;  to  report  (a  soldier  or  sailor)  as  unfit  for 
active  service  ;  to  remove  or  discharge  from  active 
service  on  account  of  illness  or  injury. 

1787  NELSON  8  Feb.  in  .Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  212  Mr. 
William  Lewis,  who  was  invalided  to  go  to  England  for  the 
establishment  of  his  health.  1816  A.  C.  HUTCHISON  Pract. 
Ola.  Surg:  (1826)  172  Bradley  continued  to  state,  .that,  .he 
was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service,  and  hoped  I  would  invalid 
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will. 

3.  intr.  To  become  an  invalid  or  unfit  for  active 
work  through  illness ;  of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor :  To 
go  on  the  sick-list ;  to  leave  the  service  on  account 
of  illness  or  injury. 

1819  MARRYAT  F.  Mildmay  xvii,  I  have  invalided  for 
them  (fits]  four  times.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  xx, 
Poor  Mr  Donovan  has  had  to  invalid.  1850  R.  W.  SIB- 
THORP  in  J.  Fowler  Life  (1880)  in,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  1  am  invaliding,  getting  worn  out.  1885  Spec- 
tator 10  Jan.  36/1  The  conscripts  die  fast,  they  invalid  at 
an  inexplicable  rate. 

t  Inva'lidable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ABLE.]  Of  no  force  or  effect ;  ineffective. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  109  Some  attempts  he  used 
but  invalidable  ;  to  shoot  darts  or  arrowes  at  it  was  one 
with  ayming  at  the  moone.  1638  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  315  The  wals 
.  .are  reasonable  strong  ;  but  invalidable  against.  .Cannon. 

Invalidate  .invse-litV't),  v.  Also  7  -vallidate. 
[f.  L.  type  *invalidare,  perh.  after  F.  invalider 
(R.  Estienne,  1549):  see  -ATE»  7.]  trans.  To 
render  invalid  ;  to  destroy  the  validity  or  strength 
of  (an  argument,  contract,  etc.) ;  to  render  of  no 
force  or  effect ;  esp.  to  deprive  of  legal  efficacy ;  to 
make  null  and  void. 

1649  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  143  Con- 
cessions which  they  can  insist  on  without  evident  in- 
vallidating  y"  Regall  power.  1651  G.  W.  tr.  Cmt'el's  Inst. 
1.82  The  omission,  .doth  not  invalidate  the  Obligation.  1674 
II  Schcft'er's  Lapland  vi.  17  This  doth  not  at  all  invalidate 
our  arguments.  1759  FRANKLIN  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  486 
We  found  the  governor  had  enacted  a  law  there,  invalidat- 
ing the  acts  of  the  other  colonies.  1801  Med.  "Jrnl.  V.  i6y 
VOL.  V. 


Hence  Invalidated  ///.  «.  ;  Invalidating  vbl. 
sit.  and  fpl.  11. 

a  1716    SOUTH    T-welve  Serin.   (1717)  V.   195   It   •• 
alledged  for  the  invalidating  of  the  Report  made  \-\   tli< 
Disciples. 

Invalidation  (invsdid^i'Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  LVVALIDATE  v.  :  cf.  K.  invalidation  (1642  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]  The  action  of  invalidating  or 
rendering  invalid. 

1771  BURKE  PTnuers  furies  Prosec.  Libels  Wks.  1877  VI. 
160  The  thirty-four  confirmations  [of  Magna  Charta]  would 
have  been  only  so  many  repetitions  of  their  absurdity,  so 
many  new  links  in  the  chain,  and  so  many  invalidations  of 
their  right.  1863  A.  GILCHRIST,  etc.  /('.  lilake  I.  266  It  is 
no  invalidation  of  this  high  claim.  1891  La-.v  Rep.  Weekly 
Notes  122/2  The  decision  .  .  was  subject  to  appeal,  and  the 
vote  subject  to  invalidation. 

Invalidator  (invoe'lid^tai).  [agent-n.  in  L. 
form  from  INVALIDATE  v.}  One  who  invalidates. 

1869  CoHtemp.  Rev.  X.  133  The  latest  and  most  formid- 
able invalidator  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter. 

Invalided  (inval/'ded),  ///.  a.  [f.  INVALID  v." 
+  -ED1.]  Made  or  accounted  an  invalid  ;  '  laid 
up  '  or  disabled  by  illness  or  injury  ;  removed  from 
service  on  account  of  infirmity. 

1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xlv,  Mr.  Pickwick  cut  the  matter 
short  by  drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  his, 
and  leading  htm  away.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India  26  Inva- 
lided officers  who  reside  at  the  sanatorium  during  the 
summer. 

b.  Of  things  :  Fallen  into  disrepair  ;  damaged 
so  as  to  be  unserviceable. 

1855  MOTLEY  Corr.  (1889)  I.  vi.  179  It  looks  like  a  hospital 
for  invalided  or  incurable  furniture.  1860  DICKENS  Uncstn. 
Trav.vi,  Where  five  invalided  old  plate-warmers  leaned  up 
against  one  another  under  a  discarded  old  melancholy  side- 
board. 

Invalidhood  (invalrdhud,  i-n-\  [f.  INVALID 
s/i.  +  -HOOD.]  The  condition  of  being  an  invalid. 

1863  Reader  16  May  477  [He]  knocks  him  into  confirmed 
invahdhood  and  paralysis  with  a  brass  candlestick.  1883 
Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  III.  iv.  i.  154  On  the  nit,  b; 
right  of  her  invalidhood,  Belinda  is  lying. 

Invaliding  (invalf-dirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  INVALID 
v.-  +  -ING  >.]  Removing  or  discharging  from  ser- 
vice on  account  of  sickness  or  injury.  Also  attrib. 

1706  NELSON  2  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II.  229  Those 
made  since  him  in  invaliding  vacancies,  are  confirmed. 
1797  Ibid.  Apr.  324  In  the  Sick  List,  three  men,  objects  for 
invaliding.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  31  536 
There  is"  invaliding  also;  that  is,  men  with  fatal  diseases 
are  discharged.  1897  HUGHES  Medit.  Fever  i.  3  Though 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  low,  the  invaliding  rate  is  high. 

Invalidish  (invalrdij,  i-n-),  a.    [f.  INVALID  sl>. 

+  -ISH.]  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  an  invalid  ; 
resembling  an  invalid,  somewhat  of  an  invalid. 

i855  Cornwall  399  [They]  envelope  their  faces  and  throats 
in  handkerchiefs,  so  as  to  present  something  of  an  invalidish 
appearance.  1873  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  III.  221  We 
have  been  invalidish  lately. 

luvalidisni  (invalrdiz'm,  i'n-).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  recog- 
nized or  confirmed  invalid  ;  chronic  infirmity  or 
ill  health  that  prevents  activity. 

1794  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  25  Oct.  (1811)  IV.  19  Social  and 
melodious  exertions,  trying  enough  to  invalidism.  1843 
Blackiv.  Mag.  LI  1  1.  704  The  solitary  hours  of  his  invalidism 


invalidisni  alone  can  command. 

Invalidity  <  invali'diti).  [f.  L.  type  *invali- 
dilas,  f.  invaliJ-us  INVALID  a. :  cf.  validity,  and 
F.  invalidiU  (i6i\\  c.  in  Littre).] 

1.  [Related  to  INVALIDS.!]  The  quality  of  being 
invalid ;  want  of  force  or  cogency ;  esp.  want  of 
legal  validity. 

c  1550  Life  Fislu-r  in  /•'.'*  H'ks.  (E.  E.  T.  S.I  II.  p.  Iviii,  By 
bringing  in  question  the  validitie  or  invalidltM  of  this 


mar 

adv 


:yage.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Setretury  n.  (1625!  8  To 
ertise  you  of  lhe..invaliditie  of  your  conjectures.  1678 
JWOHTII  Intell.  Syst.  I.  v.  767  To  shew  the  Invalidity  of 
...„  Atheistick  Argumentations,  against  an  Incorporeal 
Deity.  1711  l.md.  Gaz.  No.  4861/2  The  Invalidity  of  then- 
Passports.  1841  MYERS  Catli.  Th.  Iv.  §_I9-  ;8o  Suspicion 


LD.  BLACKBURN  in 


of  the  invalidity  of  the  evidence,  it  ^ 
Law  Rep.  9  App.  Cases  553  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  .to 
say  anything  about  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  rule 
giving  a  borrowing  power. 

"  t  2.  Want  of  strength  or  efficacy;  weakness,  in- 
capacity.  Obs. 

1589  J  PROCTOR  Ef.  Ded.  R.  Rabinsuns  Gold.  M: 
'he  vnstablenesse  and  inualiditie  of  riches  in  comparison  to 
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ertue.  1659  D.  PF.LI.  Impr.  S,-«  485  All  their  helps  have 
.n  invalidity  in  them.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  K.  Ind,a  t,  P. 
88  The  ill  managing  of  which  Penalties  formerly,  or  the  In- 
validity to  inflict  them,  may  [etc.]. 

3.  [Related  to  INVALID  a.2]  \\ant  of  bodily 
strength  or  health;  condition  of  being  an  invalid; 
bodily  infirmity. 


among   the    higher" orders.     1808    l)n,    HUHXEV   in 


INVABIABILITY. 

D?Ari\  .  .lAalidily  at 

1813  W.  TV.  i     ...lidity  ii  ,, 

temporary  infirmity, 
strength.     1891  'I'.  1  Imur.  18  Allow- 

.validity  and  old  age. 

Invalidly  unv;i-lidli  .  OOP.     [f.    INVALID  a. I 
+  -l.v  -.]     bo  as  to  be  invalid,  without  \alidity. 
1705   !  N .,•. .     i  i.  II.  •-.  i    1 .93  The  in- 

v.'iliilly   dc-piived    Fathers.      1884    Cnmv    iti    ll'tit.    MPTH. 
o  Oct.  6 '6  If  the  moneys  .    were  paid  invalid!)-,  the 
payments  out.    were  aUo  invalid. 

luva  lidness.     [I.   as   |irec.  +  -NFSS.]     The 

quality  ol  bciue;  invalid  ;   invalidity. 

a  1630  DOSSK  s'eriH.  xci::.  IV.  304  And  brings  the  su) 
plots,  .not  only  to  an  invalidness  and  ineftcclualness  but  to 
a  Derision.      1727  in  BAILEY  vol.  1 1.     1828  in  \Vrnsri  ».  etc. 

t  Inva'lidouB,  a.  Oh.  [f.  I..  /«;«//,/ •«,  IN- 
VALID a.l  t-  -ous.  < _'f.  fa/iiitns.}  =  INVALID  I. 

1611  STFKD  Hist.  Ct.  Brit.  x.  i.  S  20.  1225  For  Confirma- 
tion..as  if  the  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  were  thereby  con- 
firmed, and  were  Snualidous  without  it.     1642  SIR  E.  I M  • 
Sp.  on  AY//£.  24  That  the  late  Can 
31  See  how  inconsistent  and  invalidous  they  are. 

Invali'dship.  ran.  [f.  INVALID  sl>.  +  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  or  status  of  an  invalid. 

1830  BESTHAM  Ccnstit.  Code  Wks.  1843  IX.  418  Diminu- 
tion is  never  produced  by  other  causes  than  invalidship 
or  death. 

t  Inva'lley,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [I.  Ix-  -  +  VALLEY  rf.] 
a.  intr.  (See  quot.  1611.)  b.  trans.  To  furnish 
or  mark  with  valleys. 

1611  FI.ORIO.  hivcillari ,  to  intially,  to  enter  or  come  into 
a  vally.  1627  FELTHAM  Resfk'ts  n.  [i.]  Ixxxvi.  (1628)  250 
l.rst  his  fluid  waters  Mace,  Creeke  broad  Eaiths  invallyed 
face. 

Invalorous   (invse-lorss),  a.     rare.       [IN-  3.] 
Not  valorous,  cowardly. 
a  1846  O'CoNNELL  cited  in  Worcester. 
Invaluable  ; invx-liwiali'l  ,  a.  (sb.}     [IN-  '•'.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  valued  ;   above   and   beyond 
valuation ;  of  surpassing  or  transcendent  worth  or 
merit ;  priceless,  inestimable. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  172  tifitt-,  Honest  and  faith- 
ful friends  are  an  invaluable  jewel.  1622  K.  AVLETT  in 
Farr  .V.  P.  fas.  7(1848)  203  This  most  rich  inualew.iHr 
treasure.  1652  KIRK.MAN  Clerio  A-  Lozia  92  A  Box  wherein 
was  her  Pourtrailurc  of  an  invaluable  worth.  1707  NORRIS 
Trent.  Humility  vi.  262  A  good  name  ..  is  a  \aluablc.  or  if 
you  will,  an  invaluable  thing,  not  to  be  valued  by  money. 
1741  BUTLER  Strut.  Ho.  Lords  Wks.  1874  II.  268  A  free 
government  . .  is  an  invaluable  blessing.  1850  CARLVLK 
Lattcr-ti.  Patnph.  iv.  29  All  men  know  . .  that  to  men  and 
Nations  there  are  invaluable  values  which  cannot  be  sold 
for  money  at  all  1879  M.  ARNOi.fi  F.ss.,  Democr.  37  Its 
negative  intellectual  action.. has  been  invaluable, 
t  b.  Too  great  to  be  estimated  ;  incalculable. 

a  1694  TII.LOTSON  Serin.  (1744)  XI.  4818  In  contemplation 
of  his  sufferings,  and  of  their  own  invaluable  loss.  1704 
HEARXE  Duct.  Hist. (1714)  I.  150  Books.. which  do  in  some 
measure  make  amends  for  the  otherwise  invaluable  Los-.. 

2.  Without  value,  valueless. 

1640  Treaty  at  Kipon  (1869)  p.  xiv,  The  money  I  have 
received  is  so  invaluable  a  sum  that  I  have  forborne  as  yet 
to  pay  it  in.  1803  G.  COLMAN  Jvlm  Rail  ill.  i,  1  flattered 
myself  I  might  not  be  altogether  invaluable  to  your  lady- 
ship. 1865  T.  Wmc;in  in  Intel!.  Observ.  No.  47.  385  An 
interesting  rind  far  from  an  invaluable  labour. 

Hence  Inva'luableness,  inestimable-ness  ;  In- 
va  luably  adv.,  beyond  valuation,  inestimably. 

a  1601  ?  MARSTON  Pasqiiiltf  Katlt.  n.  208  Loue,  invaluably 
precious.  1625  Br.  HALL.S'WW.  Thanksgh'.  Jan.  Wks.  1614 
II.  301  That  invaluably  precious  blood  of  the  Sonne  of  God. 
a  1656  —  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched  II.  (R.),  Deny,  if 
thou  canst  the  invaluablenesse  of  this  heavenly  gift. 

t  Inva'lue,  v.1  0!>s.  rare -'.  [f.  IN- •"'  -I-  VALCE 
V.]  trans.  To  reckon  of  no  value  or  worth. 

1673  Rhode  Island  Col.  Kec.  (1857)  II.  502  Other  wayes 
the  witness  noc  wayes  to  be  invallued  because  an  Indian. 

t  Inva-lue,  p.-  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  IN-  -  +-  VALUE 
v.]  trans.  To  make  valuable  ;  to  give  value  to. 

1611  FLOKIO,  InualiJnrc.  to  inualue  or  make  forcible. 

t  Invalned,  a.  Oh.  rare.  [Ix-'i.]  Of  which 
the  value  has  not  been  reckoned  ;  poetic  for  In- 
valuable. 

1603  DRAVTON  liar,  ll'ars  VI.  xv,  To  Nottingham  tin- 
Norths  cmperious  eye.  .Closely con uaies  this  great  m-valued 
spoile.  1612  —  Poly-el!',  xi".  220  And  with  th  mvalewed 
prize  of  Blanche  the  beautious  crown'd.  1773-83  HOOLE 
Orl.  Fur.  xvn.  585  No  vulgar  price  th'  invalu'd  treasure 
bought.  »8o6  T.  MAURICE  Fall  Mpful  <•  in.  (Jod.\  Uith 
rapture  I  accept  The  invalued  boon. 

t  Inva-pour,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  IN-  2  +  VA- 
POUR sb.}  trans.  To  turn  into  vapour. 

CI566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boaystvan's  Theal.  II 
those  that  are  invapored  in  the  a>  re,  all  those  that  the  her 
hath  con 

Invariability  (inveniabi'ttti ).  [f.  next :  see 
-n-,.  Cf.F.»i  "  ''i7'7  i"  Hatz.-Uarm.).] 

The  quality  or  condition  of  being  invariable  ;  un- 
changeableness ;  constancy. 

i644DiGBvA".j.'  ..liability 

in  the  bii  ;  a  higher  intcl- 

1,-,-t       a  1771    K. 

,lity    in    Ihc    modes    of    lift 
be  peculiar    to  that   pail  of  the   world.     1830   HERSCHEI 

. .,/.    Phil.    275    The    researches    .  i 

Lagrange  have  demonstrated  the  absolute  invariability  of 
the  mean  distance  of  each  planet  from  the  sun.    1864  BOWKN 
Lfgic  x.  326  The  assumed  invariability  of  i 
'the  laws"  of  nature  '  rests  upon  no  foundation  whatever  bul 
uniform 


INVARIABLE. 

24  Having  discovered  invariability  in  any  given  case,  we 
presume  causation  even  when  we  cannot  yt-l  show  it. 

Invariable  [tow-nib*!),  a.  si.)  [f.  In- a  + 
VARIABLE,  or  a.  F.  inra>-iai>.\  ^Oresme,  i-jth  c. ; 
r.  i  fin  li.is  'Invariable  vnvariable  '; ;  soil. 
invariable  (Klorio,  1611).] 

Not  subject  to  variation  or  alteration ;  unchange- 
able, unalterable  ;  remaining  ever  the  same,  un- 
changing, constant ;  occurring  alike  in  every  case, 
unvarying. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  137  Their  common  pro- 
perties of  nature,  such  as  ..  remaine  like  infallible  and  in- 
variable truths  in  euery  kinde  and  country  of  the  wurlil. 
1696  WHISTOS  The.  Earth  iv.  117221  339  The  Heat  on  the 
Face  of  the  Earth  would  still  be  equal  and  invariable.  1709 
BERKELEY  Th.  I'ision  §  66  If  there  was  one  only  invariable 
and  universal  language  in  the  world.  1747  HERVEV  Medit. 
II.  93  Clear  as  the  Sun,  the  greater  and  invariable  Luminary. 
1770  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  364,  I  used  an  invariable  pendulum 
which  M.  de  la  Condamine  got  constructed  at  Quito.  1825 
McCuLLocn  /W.  Econ.  u.  ii.  141  The  value  of  gold  and 
silver  is  certainly  not  invariable,  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
changes  only  by  slow  degrees.  1841  MVERS  Calk.  Th.  III. 
5  5-  16  The  conscience  of  man  is  no  invariable  and  definite 
endowment,  the  same  in  all  men  everywhere  and  always. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cotig.  II.  ix.  395  Banishment  was 
the  invariable  sentence.  1871  C.  DAVIES  Metr.  Syst.  \.  17 
Every  system  of  weights  and  measures  must  have  an  in- 
variable unit  for  its  base. 

t  b.  Of  a  person.   Obs.  rare. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  Invariable,  firm,  resolute,  constant. 
1718  HICKES  &  NELSON  J.  Kettlewell  HI.  §  86.  409  He 
persisted  Invariable  to  his  Principles. 

c.  Math.  Of  a  quantity:  Constant.  Of  a  point, 
line,  etc. :  Fixed. 


1704  HAVES  Fluxions  77  By  the  Property  of  the  [Loga 


1820  HERSCHEL  Examp.  Finite  Diff.  126  This  equation  is 


to  be  integrated  on  the  hypothesis  of  yi  -jl  being  invar!- 

dx-i 

able  by  the  change  of  z  to  z  +  i.  1828  MINCHIN  Unipl. 
Kinemat.  44  An  equation  between  the  radius  vector 
drawn  to  the  instantaneous  centre  from  an  invariable  point 
(or  particle)  in  the  moving  body,  and  the  angle  which  this 
radius  vector  makes  with  fixed  line  (or  invariable  row  of 
particles)  in  the  body. 

B.  s6.  Math.  An  invariable  quantity,  a  constant. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.     1885  in  Casselts  Encycl.  Diet. 

Invariableuess  (invee-riab'lnes).  [f.  prec. 
+  -HESS.]  The  quality  of  being  invariable  ;  un- 
changeableness,  constancy. 

1654  W.  MquNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  II.  ii.  |  3.  32  From  the 
dignity  of  their  [angels']  intellect,  arises  the  in  variableness  of 
their  wills.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  514  A  variety 
of  dispensations  (may)  be  consistent  with  an  invariableness 
of  design.  1864  BOWEN  Logic  x.  324  We  are  compelled  to 
infer  its  existence  from  the  invariableness  of  the  sequence  in 
time  between  the  two  events.  1871  tr.  Hartwig's  Snblt'rr. 
W.  v.  43  The  constant  invariableness  of  their  temperature. 

Invariably  (inveVriibli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IT  2.]  In  an  invariable  manner  ;  without  varia- 
tion, unchangingly,  constantly  ;  without  exception, 
in  every  case  alike. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  307  Computing  by 
these  as  invariably  as  by  the  other.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  141  r  2  We  come  forth,  .invariably  destined  to  the  pur- 
suit of  great  acquisitions,  or  petty  accomplishments.  1797 
MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Italian  xvii,  They  were  almost  invariably 
silent.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cony.  IV.  xviii.  225  The  usual. 
but  invariably  fatal,  mistake  was  made. 

Invariance  (inveVrians).  Mat/i.  [f.  next  : 
see  -ANCE.]  The  character  of  remaining  unaltered 
after  a  linear  transformation  ;  the  essential  property 
of  an  invariant.  Also  Inva'riancy. 

1878  SYLVESTER  in  Anter.  Jml.  Math.  77  It  thus  appears 
that  every  given  homogeneous  graph  has  an  intrinsic 
character  of  capability  or  incapability  of  respondence  to 
algebraical  in-  or  co-variance.  1895  ELLIOTT  Algtbnt  of 
Quantics  6  There  are  in  fact  irrational  and  fractional  func- 
tions which  have  the  property  of  invariancy  and  co- 
variancy. 

Invariant  (inveVriant),  a,  and  si.  [f.  IN-  3  + 
VARIANT.] 

A.  adj.  Unvarying,  invariable. 

1874  LEWES  Probl.  Life  f,  Mind  I.  95  Each  cause  is  in- 
variant ;  it  is  only  the  phenomena  that  are  variable. 

B.  sti.   Math.  A  function  of  the  coefficients  of  a 
quantic  such  that,  if  the  quantic  be  linearly  trans- 
formed, the  same  function  of  the  new  coefficients  is 
equal  to  the  first  function  multiplied  by  some  power 
of  the  modulus  of  transformation. 

1851  SYLVESTER  in  Philos.  Mag.  Nov.,  The  remaining 
coefficients  are  the  two  well-known  hyperdeterminants,  or,  i 
as  I  propose  henceforth  to  call  them,  the  two  Invariants  of 
<hetomax*  +  tbx>y  +  f,cx*),'>  +  4dxy*  +  Cyl.  Ibid., 
If  /  (a,  *,../)=/  (a?,  V,  ..  l'\  then  /  is  denned  to  be  an 
invariant  of/  1873  H.  SPENCER  Study  Social.  (1882)  223, 

learn  that  the  Theory  of  Invariants  and  the  methods  of 
investigation  which  have  grown  out  of  it  constitute  a  step 
l^-JS"  tneP>atical  progress  larger  than  any  made  since  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

Invariantive  finvea-riantiv),  a.    Math.      [f. 
prec.  B.  +  -IVE.]     Belonging  to  an  invariant  ;  not 
altered  by  a  linear  transformation  of  the  original    i 
quantic.     Hence  Inva-riantively  adv. 

1853  SYLVESTER  in  I'liil.  Trans.  CXLI1I.  i.  543  A  form    i 
invanantively  connected   with  a  given  form  or  system  of 
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forms.  1878  CAVLEV  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  722/1  A  curve 
it  =  o  m:ty  h:tve  MIMIC  invariants  ...  a  property 

independent  of  the  particul.u  axt-s  ^f  i  ourdin.iH-s  used  in 
the  representation  of  the  curve  by  ils  ojuatiun. 

Invaried  unvO>rid),  <>'.  rate.  [IN-  :».]  Not 
varied ;  unvaried. 

.71677   HALE  1'rini.  Orig.  Man.  II.  vi.  174  Their  constant 
uninterrupted  and  invaried  Motion.    1727  BLACKWALI 
Classics  I.  136  (T.)  Change  of  the  particles,  or  the  lessei    in- 
varied  words,  that  add  to  the  signification  of  nouns  and 

1826  Scorr   Diary  4  Mar.   in  Lvckhart,  I  il. 
the  young  Duke  would  do  the  same  for  the  invaried  love  I 
have  borne  his  house. 

t  Invarrety.  Obs.  rare  -  °.    [!N-«.] 

1611  FI.ORIO,  Inuaricta,  inuariety,  constancy. 

Invaroid  (invc»  roid).  Math.  [f.  after  INVAR- 
IANT s6.,  with  termination  -rid,  after  eriticoid,  etc.] 
(See  quot.) 

*  1884  R.  HARLEV  in  Proc.  R.  Sac.  XXXVIII.  57  But  we 
have  not  in  general  ultra  critical  functions,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  them,  Invaroids.  . .  Sir  James  Cockle  suggests 
[  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  it  may  be  possible  by 
means  of  semicritical  relations  to  form  invaroids,  that  is, 
ultra-critical  functions  of  the  calculus  analogous  to  the  in- 
variants or  ultra-critical  functions  of  algebra. 

Invasible  (inv^'-zib'l),  a.    rare.     [a.  OF.  in- 
vasiblc  offensive,  of  attack  (i4-i6th  c.  in  Godef. 
i    and  in  Cotgr.  1611).]     Offensive,  used  in  attack. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  xiv.  273  They  may  go  with 
dinensable  armes  and  not  inuasible.  .as  to  a  cas  of  denense 
and  not  for  to  enuayshe.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  i.  xlviii, 
Euerie  inuasibill  wapon  on  him  he  hair.  1611  COTGR., 
Invasiblf,  inuasible,  inuadible. 

Invasion  (inw'-gan).  [a.  F.  invasion  (i2th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.,  frequent  from  I4th  c.),  ad.  late  L. 
invasion-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  invadere  to  INVADE.] 

1,  The  action  of  invading  a  country  or  territory 
as  an  enemy ;  an  entrance  or  incursion  with  armed 
force ;  a  hostile  inroad. 

'539  TONSTALL  Serni.  Palm  Snnd.  (1823)  74  If  they  shal 
persyst  in  their  pestilent  malice  to  make  inuasyon  into  this 
realme  (etc.).  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I' III  174  b,  No 
prince  could  hurte  hym  by  warre  or  invasion.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Sam.  xxx.  14  Wee  made  an  inuasion  vpon  the  South  of 
the  Cherethites.  1671  MILTON  /'.  R,  in.  365  The  Parthian 
..  Found  able  by  invasion  to  annoy  Thy  country.  1790 
BEATSON  Nav.  $  Mil.  Mem.  I.  145  The  Spaniards  ..  made 
a  powerful  invasion  upon  the  infant  colony  of  Georgia.  1851 
D.  WILSON  Preh.  Ana.  (1863)  II.  in.  ii.  32  A  foe  ever  watch- 
ing the  opportunity  for  invasion  and  spoil.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  32  In  the  Danish  inva- 
sions, the  marauders  seized  upon  horses  where  they  landed. 

b.  fig.  A  harmful  incursion  of  any  kind,  e.g.  of 
the  sea,  of  disease,  moral  evil,  etc. 

c  1566  J.  ALDAY  tr.  Boayst  turn's  Theat.  World  (J  vij  b, 
Savegarde,  and  defende  him,  aswell  from  the  invasions  of 
wicked  spirites  as  of  other  snares  of  the  lleshe  and  the 
worlde.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  41  The  Earth  . . 
being  freed  from  the  tyranmcall  invasion  and  usurpation  of 
the  Waters.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Re//,  n.  xiv,  The  fore- 
runners ..  of  the  Cold  fit  of  an  Ague,  the  first  Invasion  of 
that  Disease  having  been  preceded  by  the  like  Distempers. 
"  '735  ARUUTHNOT  (J.),  What  demonstrates  the  plague  to 
be  endemial  to  Egypt,  is  its  invasion  and  going  otTat  certain 
seasons.  1847  H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  v.  237  It  by  no  means 
appears  that  a  momentary  invasion  of  doubt,  or  even  of 
scepticism,  is  inconsistent  with  a  prevailing  and  habitual 
faith.  attrib.  1897  Alllnitts  Syst.Mcd.  II.  396  The 

usual  symptoms  of  the  invasion  stage. 
2.  Infringement  by  intrusion;  encroachment  upon 
the  property,  rights,  privacy,  etc.  of  any  one. 

1650  in  W.  S.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Amer.  Col.  Ch.  (1860)  I. 
i  Suffer  no  Invasion  in  matters  of  Religion.  1736  NEAL 
Hist.  Pnrit.  III.  514  His  government  for  almost  fifteen 
years  was  one  continued  . .  invasion  upon  the  civil  liberties 
of  his  subjects.  1769  ROBERTSON  C/ias.  V,  vin.  Wks.  1813 
III.  102  A  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman 
and  ally.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xiii.  (1862)  182 
There  were . .  many  invasions  of  the  constitution. 

1 3.  Assault,  attack  (upon  a  person,  etc.).  Obs. 

1591  SPENSER  M.  Htibberd  1090  The  Tygre,  and  the  Bore 
. .  raged  sore  In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion  Upon 
his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion.  1661-98  SOUTH  Twelve 
Si-rm.  III.  186  An  House  built  out  of  the  Road  is  exposed 
to  the  Invasion  of  Robbers.  1757  W.  WII.KIE  EfigoniaJ  i. 
u  Prepares,  by  swift  invasion,  to  remove  Your  virgin  bride. 

Hence  Inva'sionist,  one  who  advocates  or  be- 
lieves in  an  invasion  ;  also  attrib. 

1853  COBDEN  1793  «,  1853,  Pol.  Writ.  (1878)  106  The  other 
argument  of  the  mvasiomsts  . .  will  be  succesfuf.  Ibid.  210 
These  invasionist  writings. 

Invasive  (inv?-siv),  a.  [a.  F.  invasif,  -ive 
(l5-i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  in  med.L.  invasiv-us,  f. 
invds-,  ppl.  stem  o^invadfre:  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  invasion 
or  attack ;  offensive. 

111520  BARCLAY  J-ugurth  11557)  «  b,  Ingines  inuasiue  to 
his  enemies  and  defensiue  to  his  company.  1570-6  LAM- 
vks.on.Peramb.Kent  (1826)301  Sallet,  Shield,  Sword,  and 
so  many  other  partes  of  defensive  and  invasive  furniture. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f,  Commm.  (1603)  178  Nothing  so 
much  hindereth  the  invasive  ambition  of  this  Prince,  as  the 
nature  of  places.     1788  Hist.  Enr.  in  Ann.  Reg.  47/1  The 
first  campaign  of  an  invasive  war.     1880  A.  FORBES  in  19^/1 
Cfnt.  VII.  219  These  premisses  being  set  down,  what  course 
of  invasive  action  did  it  behove  Lord  Chelmsford  to  pursue? 

2.  Characterized  by  or  addicted  to  invasion;  in- 
vading. 

1598  DRAYTON  Heroic  Ep.,  Mortimer  f,  tsatcHed.  Smeth- 
wick)  49  Guyne  and  Aquitan  ..  Charles  by  invasive  arms 
again  shall  take  And  send  the  Knglish  forces  o'er  the  lake. 

1602  WARNER  All:  Eng.  Epit.  11612)  365  As  of  their,  .often 


INVECTIVATE. 

'    with  the  inuasiue  Danes.     1741  SHENSTONE  Judgm. 
//./(Wo  \\  If  none  check  th' invasiw  ;  ^gS 

t'AKi  vi  K  /»,,.'<;.  i;t.  ii.  i.  (1872!  I.  50  He.   made  truce  uiil, 
tne  "  :  M  tli.u  lini.-. 

1881  SWINHUKNK  Marji  .Stuart  i  i  adlier  stroke 

and  Mast  of  sound  more  dire  Than  noise  of  Heels  im 
b.  tninsf.  and 

«  1763  Sin  i,!\  \.  ^  Thy  fell  approach,  like 

some  invasive  dani|i,  Cu-ath'd  tliro'  the  por<-s  of  earth  horn 
Stygian  caves.     1830  1.  TAYLOR  Unitar.  127  That  ( 
1    amty  is  essentially  an  invasive,  expansive  doctrine. 

3.  Tending  to  intrude  upon  the  domain  or  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  another  ;  intrusive,  encroaching. 

1670  COTTON  Esptrnon  l.  iv.  150  They  rather  chose  ..  to 
submit  themselves  to  \n^  inv.'tvive  Government,  than  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  obey  their  own  lawful,  and  natural  Prince 
1724   Swin    Drapicr's  Lett.   Wks.   1755  V.   II.    50    In    no 
manner  derogatory  or  invasive  of  any  liberty  or  privilege 
of  his  subjects.     1875  MAINE  II lit.  his!,  vi.  \<>\  A- 
ceeding  invasive  of  tribal  rights  and  calculated  to  i 
ihem.     1881  G.  MACDONAIJ>  M,iry  Ma>-stt>H  xlviii,  .StpLt 
found  her  companion  distrait  and  he  felt  her  a  little  invasive 

t  Inva'SOr.  Oh.  rare.  Also  5  Sf.  -ar,  6  -our. 
[a.  late  1,.  invasor,  agent-n.  from  invds-,  ppl.  stem 
of  invadere  to  INVADE  ;  peril,  immed.  ad.  OF.  itt- 
vaseiir  (15  i6th  c.  in  Godef.).]  An  invader. 

1443  Si.  Acts  y<is.  if  (1814)  II.  33/1  Notour  spul3earis, 
distrnbillaris,  or  inuasaris  (1566  inuasouris]  of  haly  kirk 
1514  HEN.  VIII  Instruct.  I'acf  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I. 
App.  xiii.  27  To  geve  an  assistence  ayenist  the  invasour. 
1536  BELI.KNUEN  Cron.  Scot.  (18211  I.  132  The  invasour  of 
the  common  weill.  1602  H.  ELV  in  Archpri,-st  Contra-.: 
(18981  II.  196  To  w'hstanc  and  fyght  against  such  invasors 
whatsoeuer. 

Invassnl,  -el,  -alage,  var.  ENVASSAL,  -AGE. 

Invay(e,  Invayle,  Inveagle,  obs.  ff.  INVEIGH, 
INVEIL,  INVEIGLE  vbs. 

[Inveocyde,  s/>.  and  a.  Si:,  app.  misprint  for 
invectyue,  INVECTIVK. 

!586  Salir.  Poems  Ref.  (S.  T.  S.)  xxxvi.  title,  and  1. 15.] 

Invecked  (inveTtt),  ///.  a.  Also  5  inveokit, 
6  envecked.  [f.  inveck  for  invert,  L.  invect-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  itn'ihfre  (see  INVEIGH)  +  -ED:  cf.  IN- 
VECTED.]  Bordered  by  or  consisting  (as  an  edge) 
of  a  series  of  small  convex  lobes  (see  quot.  1610). 
Chiefly  in  Her. 

1496  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Civb,  Portal  imam  crucrtn 
planam  inncctam  de  coloribus  albis  et  nigris . .  He  beareth . . 
a  cros  of  Siluer  and  Sable  inuekkyt.  Ibid.  D  iij  a,  The 
wich  ..  ar  calde  armis  quartcrit  inueckit  or  of  colowris 
inueckyt,  for  in  them  . .  oon  colowre  is  inuehit  in  to  an 
olhir.  1562  LEIGH  Armorie  (1579)  31  b,  He  beareth  sable, 
a  crosse  enuecked  Argent.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  i.  v. 
(1660)  27  As  the  former  [ingrailed]  doth  dilate  itself  by  way 
of  incroaching  into  the  Field,  contrariwise  this  doth  contract 
itself  by  inversion  of  the  points  into  itself;  in  regard  whereof 
. .  it . .  is  called  Invecked.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordshire  144  These 
leaves  of  ours  being  all  invecked,  whereas  the  Trachelia  are 
all  indented.  1836  BAINES  Hist.  Lanes.  III.  183  The  eastern 
window  [of  Whalley  Church]  . .  is  invecked  with  ramified 
tracery.  1889  N.  $  Q.  7th  Ser.  VII.  97/1  It  . .  reveals  an 
under  coat  of  pale  blue  with  invecked  edges. 

Inveckee  (inve-k* ,  -ki),  a.  Her.  Also  6-7  en- 
veokie,  -y.  [f.  as  prec.  with  F.  -f,  -{c  =  Eng.  -ED.] 
Consisting  of  two  or  three  arcs  or  semicircles  meet- 
ing in  cusps  :  said  of  lines  and  edges. 

1571  BOSSEWELL  A  rinorie  II.  27  b,  The  most  auncient  bear- 
ing of  twoo  Colours . .  is  to  beare  the  same  plaine,  and  neither 
engralee,  rasie,  enueckie,  or  dentillie.   1634  PEACHAM  Gentl. 
i    Exerc.,  Drawing  148  The  single  line  is  sometime  indented 
1    envecky,  wavey,  embatteled. 

t  Inve'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  invect-,  ppl.  stem  of 
invehfre:  see  INVEIGH.  Cf.  med.L.  invect-are,  freq.] 

L  trans.  To  bring  in,  import,  introduce. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  4  They  see  now., 
the  ^beaste  of  romishe  abominacion  ..had  inuected  into 
Christes  Churche  and  holy  congregacion,  al  thynges  that 
were  contrary  to  Christe. 
2.  infr.  To  inveigh,  utter  invectives. 

1614  R.  TAILOR  Hog  Hath  Lost  His  Pearl  Prol.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  427  Invecting  Much  at  our  city  vices. 
a  1625  BEAUM.  &  FL.  Faithf.  friends  in.  iii,  Fool  that  I 
am  thus  to  invect  against  her  ! 

Invected  (inve'kted),  ///.  a.  [f.  L.  invectus. 
pa.  pple.  of  invehfre  (see  INVEIGH)  +  -ED1.]  Brought 
in,  introduced  ;  spec,  in  Her.  —  INVECKED. 

a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  8f  Mon.  (16421  397  By  their  in- 
vented and  invected  Traditions  they  are  charged  to  have 
made  Gods  word  ..  of  none  effect,  a  1657  SIR  W.  MURE 
Hist.  Rouiallane  Wks.  (S.  T.  S.)  II.  240  Borders,  borne  of 
a  divers  fashion,  as  plane,  invected,  engrailed,  indented. 
1706  PHILLIES,  IiKvckeii,  or  Injected.  1864  BOUTELL  Her. 
Hist,  -y  Pop.  iijj  It  was.  .invected  or  jagged  at  the  bottom. 

tlnve'Ction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  inveclion-em 
bringing  in,  importation  ;  in  late  L.,  attacking  with 
words,  n.  of  action  from  invehfre  to  INVEIGH.] 

1.  The  action  of  inveighing  ;  an  invective. 

1590  DAVIDSON  Repl.  Bancroft  in  Wodrow  Soc.  Misc.  505 
A  bitter  invection  against  the  godlie  brethren.  1622  H. 
SYDENHAM  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (i637_)  151  No  touch  of  male- 
contentedness  or  spirit  of  invection.  1651  C.  CARTWRIGHT 
Cert.  Relig.  \.  84  Who  can  thinke  . .  his  invections,  a  de- 
pravement,  when  he  belches  forth  such  blasphemies  ? 

2.  Carrying  or  bringing  in,  importation. 

1603  STOW  Surv.  (1842)  20  Invection,  by  the  which  com- 
modities are  gathered  into  the  city,  and  dispersed  from 
thence  into  the  country  by  land.  1623  COCKEHAM,  Inuection, 
a  carying.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Invection,  a  carrying  in. 

t  Inve'Ctivate,  v.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  next  t 
-ATE  3.]     intr.  To  utter  invectives. 


INVECTIVE. 

1624  PAR<  IK  Rirtk  of  Heresies  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  Some  do 
Inuectiuatt:  and  Inueigh  against  it. 

Invective  (inve'ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  en-, 
fa.  F.  invcctif,  -ivc  adj.,  invective  sb.  (14-15111  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  invcctlvus  '  repnudi- 
ful,  abusive ',  in  mcd.L.  invtrcljva  so.  criilio)  as  sb., 
f.  ppl.  stem  of  invchcre :  see  LNVECT  and  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Using   or   characterized  by  denun- 
ciatory or  railing  language ;  inclined  to  inveigh  ; 
expressing  bitter  denunciation  ;  vituperative,  abu- 
sive.    Now  rare. 

1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  vi.  xv.  (MS.  Hod!.  263)  336/2  He. . 
Compiled  hadde  an  Invecliff  scripture  Ageyn  Antoyne.  1576 
A.  HALL  Ace.  QttamU  (1815)  35  Divers  invective  speeches 
. .  had  passed  m  the  same.  1591  GREENE  Disc.  Covsnagc 
(1859)  58  What  is  the  matter  good  wife  (quoth  I)  that  you 
use  such  invective  words  against  the  collier  ?  a  1661  Fri  i  t  i: 
Worthies,  Cainbr.  i.  (1662)  153  He  was  ..  always  devoted 
to  Queen  Mary,  hut  never  invective  against  Queen  Kli/.i- 
beth.  1716  Wodnmi  Carr.  (1843!  II.  120  They  kept  a  fast 
to  pray  lor  success  to  the  Pretender's  arms,  and  a  thanks- 
giving for  his  arrival.. and  were  very  invective  and  bitter. 
1741  MIDPLETON  Cicero  I.  yi.  471  Cicero,  .made  a  reply  to 
him  on  the  spot  in  an  Invective  speech,  the  severest  perhaps, 
that  was  ever  spoken  by  any  man.  1866  Athcnxtitn  No. 
2001.  299/3  What  we  may  call  invective  history.  1890  E. 
JOHNSON  Rite  Christendom  368  William,  the  invective 
opponent  of  the.  .friars. 

1 2.  Carried  or  borne  in  (against  something).  Obs. 

1603  Fi-ORio  Atontaignc  II.  xii.  (1632)  244  As  huge  rocks 
doc  regorge  th'  invective  waves. 

B.  sb.    1.  A  violent  attack  in  words ;  a  denun- 
ciatory or  railing  speech,  writing,  or  expression. 

1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Lattsel  96  luuenall  was  thret  pardc 
for  to  kyll  For  certayne  enuectyfs,  yet  wrote  he  none  ill. 
1546  Supplic.  Pvorc  Commons  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  84  Theyr 
sermons  were  lytle  other  then  inuectiues  agaynst  vsery. 
1640  BP.  HALL  Efisc.  11.  xvii.  183  This  it  is  that  fills  . . 
Pamphlets  with  spightfull  invectives.  1781  GIBBON  Dccl. 
ff  F.  xxvii.  (1869*  II.  82  Their  satirical  wit  degenerated  into 
sharp  and  angry  invectives.  1839  JAMES  Louis  Xllrt  IV. 
342  The  duke,  in  going  down  stairs,  poured  forth  volleys  of 
invectives  upon  the  Chief  President.  1844  THIRLWAI.!. 
Greece  Ixii.  VIII.  177  Cleomenes  ..  sent  a  letter  to  the 
assembly,  containing  bitter  invectives  against  Aratus. 

2.  (Without  pi.}  Denunciatory  or  opprobrious 
language  ;  vehement  denunciation ;  vituperation. 

i6oa  FULBECKE  "znd  Pt.  Parall.  26  Yet  the  Graecians  did 
not  alwaies  suffer  this  licentious  rage  and  inuectiue  of  Poets. 
a  1770  JORTIN  Serin.  (1771)  V.  xix.  401  The  book  of  Proverbs 
is  full  of  invective  and  indignation  against  ..  those  pro- 
fligates. 1839  KEIGHTLEV  Hist.  Etig.  II.  27  He  burst  out 
into  a  torrent  of  invective. 

InvC'Ctively,  adv.  Now  rare.  [f.  INVECTIVE 
a.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  invective  manner ;  with  inveigh- 
ing or  denunciation. 

1549  Cotnpl.  Scot.  vii.  70  Sche  began  to  reproche  them 
inuectyuely  of  ther  neclegens,  couuardeis  ande  ingratitude. 
1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  i.  58  Thus  most  inuectiuely  he 
pierceth  through  The  body  of  Countrie,  Citie,  Court.  1717 
.\Vr/'  Ham  f  shire  Prov.  Papers  (1869)  III.  678  They  are 
pleased  to  reflect  invectively  on  those  members  of  the  Coun- 
cill  lately  appointed. 

Inventiveness,  ran.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  invective. 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Hantshire  \\.  (1662)  14  Some 
wonder  at  his  invectiveness ;  I  wonder  more,  that  he  in- 
veigheth  so  little.  1694  PKNN  Trar.  Hollandi?,^  I  related 
to  them  the  bitter  Mockings  and  Scornings  that  fell  upon 
me,  . .  the  Invectiveness  and  Cruelty  of  the  Priests. 

f  Inve'Ctiver.  Obs.  rare.  \i.f  invective  \\i.  a. 
F.  invectiver  Cotgr.)  +  -EK  !.]  One  who  utters  in- 
vectives ;  a  railer. 

1596  H.  CLAPHAM  firiefe  Bible  i.  77  Let  therefore  Invec- 
tivers  against  Brethren.  .Smite  their  thigh. 

Inve'Ctivist.  rare.  [f.  INVECTIVE  st>.  +  -IST, 
after  satirist,  etc.]  One  who  practises  invective. 

1862  Independent  (N.  Y.)  12  June  (Cent.),  It  is  the  work 
of  a  very  French  Frenchman,  of  a . .  powerful  satirist  and  in- 
vectivist. 

t  Inve'Ctor.  Obs.  [a.  late  L.  invector,  agent -n. 
from  invchcre :  see  INVEIGU.]  An  inveigher. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xxiii.  27(1  This  is  the  very 
life  of  all  books,  . .  it  is  their  guard  and  security  from  the 
mouths  of  scandalous  invectors. 

t  Inventory,  ".  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  invert-, 
ppl.  stem  of  invehln :  see  -DRY.]  Invective. 

1608  T.  MORTON  Pr^ctinb.  Encounter  33  An  eloquent  and 
inuectory  style  of  writing. 

t  Inve'Ctnre.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -URE.]  The 
action  of  inveighing  ;  the  use  of  invective. 

1633  'I'.  ADAMS  E.if.  2  Feter  U.  5,  I  have  no  thought  of 
invecture  against  the  creature. 

Invegel,  -vegle,  obs.  forms  of  INVEIGLE. 

Inveigh  (inw'1),  v.  Forms:  a.  5-6  inveh, 
6  invei(e,  -vaife,  unvee,  -veihe,  -veygh,  in- 
wey),  6-7  invey(e,  -vay(e,  6-  inveigh.  0.  6 
enveh.  -vei  e,  -vey(e,  6-8  envoigh,  (6  -veygh'. 
[ad.  L.  imiehcre  to  carry  or  bear  to  or  into,  bring 
in,  iiivc/iT  to  be  borne,  carry  oneself,  or  go  hit",  to 
attack,  to  assail  with  words,  f.  in-  (In-  -')  t  , 
to  carry,  bear.  (For  the  spelling  conipar. 

•i,  i6-iSih  c.  form  of  CONVEY,  also  weigh.  \ 
I.  With  literal  notion  at  carry. 

fl.  trans.  To  carry  in,  introduce.  ('/'•>•  <<"'''•  ('i. 

I.NVKCKED. 
1486  Si:  St.Ail'.u:*,  Her.  Diija.    In  than  ...    ij  0 
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quarterli  put  :  y"  twn  in  to  the  othir,  -1-  .,-rc  U 

inuehit  in  to  an  othir. 
f2.  To  bring  in  •  to  ustM  ;  tn  introduce,  ran. 

1550  GARDINIJ;  /,*•/.  fn  I.d.  /V.>/YLA»-  6  Jurn;  in  I  o\e  A. 
\  M.  1 1 58  i>  II.  1 346/2  They  .  shoulde  so  soone  . .  aduisc  to 
cnuey  such  matter  of  alteration. 

1 3.  To  carry  or  draw  mentally  by  influence  or 
allurement ;  to  entice,  inveigle.  Obs. 

1649  EVELYN  Liberty  <y  Scrrif.  iii.  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  13 
She  . .  being  altogether  inveighed  by  inclination  . .  towards 
the  person   where   she   hath   placed   her  affections.     1670 
G.  H.  Hist,  Cardinals  \,  in.  97  They  endeavour  to  i 
the  favour  of  the  Cardinals  they  serve,  by  inveighing  him  to 
dishonesty,     a  1680  BUTLER  AV/«.  (1750)   If.   4  : 
Spirit,  that  inveighs  away  a  Man  from  himself. 
f4.  To  carry  away  {to  a  place).  Obs.  rare. 
1878  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Cli.   Eng:  I.  ii.  137  The  Lords 
and  Commons  .  .  re-presented  that  the  age  and  infirmity  of 
many  of  the  prelates  rendered  it  likely  that  other  large  sums 
would  be  inveighed  to  Rome  anon. 
II.  To  speak  vehemently. 

5.  intr.  To  give  vent  to  violent  denunciation, 
reproach,  or  censure;  to  rail  loudly.  Const. 
against  {\at,  of,  on,  upon}.  The  current  sense. 

a.  1529  MOKE  Dyaloge  115  b/2  The  author  inueheih 
agaynst  the  mo.-.t  pestylent  secte  of  these  Lutheran)  s.  1540 
MORYSINE  K/Vt-jr*  Introd.  Wysd.  I  vij,  Thou  shake  im- 
moderately invee  ageynst  no  man.  1563  WINJET  Wks. 
(1890)  II.  28  Quhow  vehementlie  inweys  the  blissit  Apostil 
Paul  contrare  certane  men.  1567  Triall  Trcas.  11850)  6 
Sir,  in  this  you  seme  against  me  to  inuaye.  1573  TWYNK 
JEnetd.  xi.  Argt.,  Drances  and  Turnus  vpon  auncient 
hatred  inucigh  one  at  the  other.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  i.  v.  (1886)  g  He  would  not  have  pretermit  ted  to 
Jnvaie  against  their  presumption.  1619  H.  HUTTON  b'ollitfs 
Anat.  27  Good  is  but  good  ;  and  no  man  can  more  say  ;  To 
praise  the  bad  makes  satyrists  invay.  1655  FULLER  Hist. 
Cuinb.  viii.  §  16.  149,  I  can  hardly  inhold  from  inveighing 
on  his  memory.  1666  Pi-;rvs  Diary  4  July,  He  much  in- 
veighs upon  my  discoursing  of  Sir  John  Lawson's  saying 
heretofore,  that  sixty  sail  would  do  as  much  as  one  hundred. 
1673  MARVKLL  Rck.  Tramp.  II.  45  To  tnvey  against  them 
and  trample  upon  them.  1741  MIODLKTON  Cicero  1. 11.122  This 
was  Irregular  and  much  inveighed  against.  18*8  DISRAELI 
Chas,  /,  I.  viii.  271  Williams  inveighed  against  Laud  as  a 
Papist.  1882  FKOUDE  in  Fort*.  AVv.  CCXXIX.  742  The 
leadership  passed  to  popular  orators,  who  rose  to  power  by 
inveighing  against  property. 

P.  1531  R.  MORICE  in  Lett,  Lit.  flffrt  (Camden)  24 
Secretly  he  envehed  against  thair  doctrine,  a  1540  !!ARNES 
M'ks.  (1573)  318/1,  I  haue  taken  vpon  inee,  not  to  enuey 
agaynst  any  person.  1553 T.  WILSON  A'//c^.(i567)62b,  I  might 
enueigh  thus,  O  shameful!  deede.  1561  DAUS  tr.  It  a  I  linger 
on  Ajtoc.  Pref.  (1573)  5  To  enueygh  against  the  Popish 
clergie.  1655  FULLER  C/t.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  15  The  Arch-Bisnop 
of  Canterbury  enveigh'd  as  bitterly  of  the  Franchises  in- 
fringed, of  the  Abby-Church  of  Westminster. 
1 6.  trans.  To  attack  or  assail  with  words,  rare. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  in.  201  It  may  well  stand 
in  competition  with  any  that  cnveighs  it. 

Hence  Invei'gliing  vbl.  sb,  and  ppl.  a.  (in  sense 
5)  ;  Invei  gher,  one  who  inveighs,  a  denouncer. 

1568  SIR  F.  KNOLLYS  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  245 
The  Quene  of  Skottes  . .  fell  into  hyr  ordinarye  invaying 
agaynst  my  Lord  of  Murraye.  1584  HOOKER  Dcscr.  Exccsttr 
(1765)  83  A  sharp  Inveigher  against  the  one,  and  an  earnest 
lUaintamer  of  the  other.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  79 
This  inveighing  discourse,  .prevailed  with  credulous  youth- 
ful! Temefiske.  1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  BitccL'iich  MSS, 
i  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  421  The  rest  of  the  conversation 
passed  with  great  inveighing  on  his  side  against  the  Dutch. 
1687  in  SflaftL  Coil.  ^  Jos.  II  (O.  H.  S.)  229  note,  A  bitter 
inveigher  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Inveigle  (invrg'l),  v.  Forms :  a.  6  envegel, 
-vegle,  (-veugle),  6-8  enveigle,  (6  -veighle,  7 
-veygle),  7-8  enveagle.  &.  5  invegel,  6-7 
-vegle,  6-8  -veagle,  (7  inveighle),  6-  inveigle. 
[In  i5-i6th  c.  envegle  (rarely  cnveuglc],  app.  a 
cormption  of  an  earlier  *avcgle,  aveugle,  a.  F. 
aveugler  to  blind,  f.  aveugle,  OK.  also  an< 
late  pop.  L.  abocttlumt  f.  ab-  away  from,  without 
+  ocul-us  eye.  The  word  appears  to  have  been 
analysed  as  a-vegle,  and  this  by  exchange  of  pre- 
fixes, made  cn-veg/e,  as  in  some  other  words  :  cf. 
t-nbraiit— abraid,  £norn  —  aornt  adorn;  cf.  esp.  L. 
cxemplumt  OF.  essamplet  ME.  *€saumpte,  asaum- 
ple,  corruptly  ensatnple.  It  is  probable  that  some 
analogy  suggested  the  prefix  en-,  whence  the  Latin- 
ized in-.  The  stem-vowel  c  is  normal :  cf.  people 
=*¥.fenple,  L. popitlus.'} 

fl.  trans.  To  blind  in  mind  or  judgement ;  to 
beguile,  deceive,  cajole.  Obs, 

a.  1522  MORE  DC  Qnat.  Xwiss.  Wks.  79/1  Thus  en- 
ueigleth  he  them  that  either  be  good,  or  but  metely  badde. 
1609  HOLLAND  Aium.  Marcill,  xxx.  vi.  305  V 
veagle  and  deceive  by  their  subtile  orations  the  integritie 
,  1611  IMOKIO,  d'tcare,  to  blinde,  to  cnueagle. 
(f  1709  ATKYNS/VI;/. -V/W.  7>rt<:/i (1734)  300  Your  rhetorical 
Flourish*  •(  Innocent  Blood,  which  contributed 

in  an  high  Degree  to  enveagle  the  Jury,  and  bring  that 
Noble  Lord  to  the  Scaffold. 

ft.    1494  FA  BY  AN  Citron.  \  u.  ^68  The  sayd  duke  oi 
ler  inuegelyd  so  the  archhysshop  of  Cniinti  rlnn  y.  .tlial  li- 

went    with   hym  to  the  queue.      1552  LAH 

*      ..,.        .Hi         ,  •  •  "•      •- '        >      •" 


other-;.    '  1594    1  I 

Satan  inur.igling  VN  ai  it  fli-1    Fur.      1646 

/>.  i.  vii.  28  '1  '  "K  tni'ir 


INVEIL. 

2.  To  gain    over    or    take   captive    by   deceitful 
allurement;  to  entice,  allure,  seduce. 

a.     r  1540  tr.  /  lltst.  (C.imrfen)  I.  75  The 

•••led  with  the  d<sicr  of  fraye  then 

inflamed  with  the  ambiiicn  ..f  imperie.  1549  LATIMEA  tfh 
SfrtH.  bff.  /•:.:':,'.  I  /  \,|,.,  ,  ..y  (n(lcr  there  be  that  enuegle 
mennes  daughters,  .and  go  about  to  marrye  them  wythoute 
theyr  (fathers  J  consentc.  1674  OWEN  H^ly  Spirit  (1633)  ai? 
•r  AUurcmonta.  .to  enveagle  the  minds  of 
Corrupt  and  S 

ft.     1558  Hi.  W-  •  ram.  xxix.  188  Let  riol  the 

face  of  worldlye  weal  the  inueigle  and  deceyue  you. 

napho*  (Arb.)  36  Thinking  with  i1 
kes  to  inueigle  her.     1601  HOLLAND /V/K- 

•at  delight  to  in  veagle  others,  and 
i  way  some  pigeons  from  their  owne  fKks.     1634 

sj>ells  To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  s*  n^-.    1663 

Hud.  i.  ii.  588  As  Indians  with  a  Female  Tame  Elephant 

be  Mai'..     itK1.? 
at  the  door  to  in  ^ers.     1766  I 

inveigle  the  nt; 

of  virtuous  women.   1840  I  >i<  »•,  i 

want  to  inveigle  you.     1860  MOTLKY  Nttltert.  (18681  I    ii.  44 
An  organised  system  of  harlulry,  by  which  ti. 
politicians  of  France  were  inveigled. 

t  b.  To  entrap,  ensnare,  entangle.  Obs. 
1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1567)  Sob,  One  maie  easely  be 
enueigled  and  brought  to  an  inconucnience,  before  he  be 
ware.  1647  SANDKRSOS  Serin.  II.  216  To  enveigle  and  en- 
tangle his  necessitous  neighbour  ..  till  he  have  got  a  hank 
over  his  estate.  iToySLOANK  Jamaica  I.  235  The  branches 
are  inveigled  among  one  another,  spreading  themselves  on 
every  hand.  Ibid.  II.  196  They  [webs  of  a  certain  spider] 
are  so  strong  as  to  give  a  man  inveigled  in  them  trouble 
for  some  time. 

c.  With  complemental  extension  :  To  draw  (any 
one)  by  guile  into  (to,  from,  etc.)  action,  conduct, 
a  place,  etc. ;  away,  in  ;  t  to  do  something. 

1539  TAVKRNER  Card,  ll'ysed.  i.  353,  He  myght  be  . .  in- 
uegfed  by  the  force  &  power  of  frendes  to  do  any  thing 
i%  then  the  tenour  of  iustyce  &  honesty  requyred. 
1564  GOLDING  Juitine  (1570)  175  His  sonne  Cornanus  . . 
;lcd  ageinsl  the  Massiliens,  by  one  of  his  Lordes. 
1616  SLUM..  &  MARKH.  Country  Partite  ;8  Neuer  attempt- 
ing to  inueagle  or  draw  away  any  of  their  men  servants  or 
maids  from  them.  1643  SIR  T.  BROWNK  Keiit^.  Med.  I.  §  7, 
I  never  ..  endeavoured  to  enveagle  any  mans  belief  unto 
mine.  1663  WOOD  Lift:  Mar.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  471  Inveighling 
Dr.  Thomas  Jones.. to  be  false  to  his  trust.  1663  COWLEY 
Cutter  Coinian  St.  I,  Ye  shall  no  more  . .  inveigle  into 
Taverns  young  Foremen  of  the  Shop.  i68a  1 1 
Annot .  C-lanvilCs  Lux  O.  105  A  soul  enveigled  in  vitious- 
ne^x  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  1.  xxiii.  161  The 
chairmen . .  were  inveigled  away  to  drink  somewhere.  1768-74 
TLXKLJ;  /,/.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  n.  xxvi.  §  35.  573  Many  of  them 
are  inveigled  to  enlist  by  drink,  or  by  bounty  money.  1774 
•  Tour  Scot,  in  1772.  139  To  enveigle  him  from  his 
fat  her  and  friends.  1875  JowETT/Yrt/(7(ed.2i  1.  in  Socrates, 
who  inveigles  him  into  an  admission  that  everything  has 
but  one  opposite.  1876  GLADSTONE  Glenn.  (1879)  II.  281 
The  Natives  are  inveigled  on  board  to  look  at  axes  or 
tobacco. 

d.  In  good  or  neutral  sense  :  To  beguile. 

a  1720  SHEFFIELD  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II-  219  My 
garden,  .has  nothing  in  it  to  tnveagle  one's  thoughts 
6.  colloq.  To  cajole  one  out  of  something. 

1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Exeitrs.  S.  Africa  II.  107  He  managed 
to  'inveigle*  me  out  of  sixpence  and  a  roll  of  tobacco, 
before  we  parted. 

f.  To  force  'something)  upon  a  person  by  cajol- 
ery, etc.   rare. 

1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  3  .Jan.,  She  had  distiessed  me 
. .  by  inveigling,  rather  than  forcing  upon  me,  a  beautiful . . 
new  year's  gift. 

Hence  Invei'gled  ///.  a.  (in  quot.  in  sense  '  in- 
veigling'), Invei'gling  vbl.  sb.  and///-  a- 

1572  PonOT  T/ieofhilus  318  in  Anglia  VII,  Rllynded  by 
Sathans  enveglynge.  1590  MARLOWE  AVjc.  //,  i.  ii.  266 
That  sly  inveigling  Frenchman  we'll  exile,  a  1610  HF.ALEY 
>e  by  them  speedily,  and  stop  the 
earres  unto  their  inveygled  perswasions.  1672 
Reh.  Tramp.  \.  57  It  looks  all  so  like  subterfuge  and  in- 
vea.^ling.  1691  DRYDEN  St.  Enrentont's  Ess.  227  An  inveg- 
ling,  --elf-interesscd  Widnw. 

Inveiglement  (invrg'lmcnt  .  [f.  prec.  + 
-MKNT.]  The  action,  process,  or  means  of  in- 
veigling ;  cajolery,  allurement,  enticement. 

1653  H-  MORE  Coujcct.  CaMat.  (1713*  238  There  is  no 
way  better  that  I  know  to  be  freed  from  such  inveiglements. 
1660  tr.  Antyraldus  Treat,  coin:  Kflff.  in 
the  inveglements  to  incontinence.  1768-74  TIXKER  /./. 
A'a/.  (1834)  II.  v.  §  16.  53  The  fall  of  Troy  is  ascribed  to 
is  of  Paris  and  elopement  of  Helen.  1865 
Cornfi.  J/^A'-  Nov-  5?3  He  ••  would.  try  even  not  to  think 
upon  the  female  inveiglement  in  which  he  believed. 

Inveigler  (inw"pgUi  .  [t".  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  inveigles  ;  an  enticer,  seducer,  cajoler. 

1549  Ltitimcrs  4,th  St-rnr.  I'ff.  Eiiw.  VI  (Arb.i  128  marr.t 
-lers  of  mens  doughters  ar[e)  notyd.     1661   K.  W. 
Conf.  Cn->  ' -  (i86o>  20  The  court 

to  debauchery).     1781 

»u  Snveigler  of  <-sio  ni  '     1883  Leisure  Hour  (>i*,/i 
,    >rtrait  of  an  'inveiuler1  [TI 

t  Inverl,  r.  01  :  -vail,  -vayi.    [f. 

IN-1  or  -  +  \  KII  : .:   cf.  l-.NVKli ,)     /;v;i/-'.   To  cover 

.ith  a  veil ;  l«»  enveil. 
1592  DANIEL /v//.i  \1,  Tliiii.  Daws  (by  faiUng 

heit,    \V!., 

1613   16  W.    I!KOWNF   I'rtt.  /'ait.  L  T,   1 
•' 

• 

n  1763  "'.-  r  4'   AnJ 

while  th>-  -iyht  invciK  a  j-'»n  Let  f.un  \   I-JIMI  ih- 

-      i 


INVEIN. 

Invern,  *-.    rare.     Also  6  envayn.     [f.  IN-  " 
ij  +  VEIN  v.]     /ratis.  To  streak  or  diversify 
with  or  as  with  veins. 

•  i  15*9  SKELTON  '  Knoledge,  a^jnayntance'  17  Saphyre  of 

s,  enuayned  with  indy  blew.    1826  ,\'fiv  Monthly  .]fa^. 

XVI.  404  Carpets  wove  Of  purple  grain  with  gold  inveined. 

Inve  1  lop  e,  obs.  forms  of  ENVELOP  v. 

Invendible  ,inve*ndib'l),  a.  rare.  [Ix-  3.] 
Not  vendible  ;  unsaleable.  Hence  Inve^ndibi  - 
lity,  Inve  ndibleness,  unsaleable  ness. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Invendible,.. unsaleable.  1717  BAILKY  vol. 
II,  InvcndiblenesS)  unsaleable  ness.  tij..  BROME  To  Rdr. 
(R.),  The  author  may  be  laughed  at,  and  the  stationer 
beggared  by  the  book's  invendibility.  1789  JEFFERSON 
U'rit.  (18591  II.  566  It  had  already  begun  to  render  our  oils 
in  vendible  in  the  ports  of  France. 

t Inve-nemated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [For 
*invenenated,  f.  L.  in-  (Ix--)  -*-  vcnenum  poison, 
•v.f/wj  poisoned:  after  invenemet  ENVENOM.] 
trans.  To  envenom. 

1716  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  II.  To  Rdr.  40  Enemies  of 
the  most  iuvenemated  Viperin  or  rather  Draconick  kind. 

Inveneme,  -im,  -om(e,  -omous,  obs.  ff.  EN- 
VENOM, -OMOt'S. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan>.  263/1  Invenymyn,  vencno.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERS  Gold.  l>k.  M.  Aiml.  Let.  ix.  (i£59>  Eeviij  b, 
Take  heede . .  that  our  loue  be  not  inuenimcd  with  vnkindnes. 

Invenient  (invrnient),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  in- 
venient-enii  pr.  pple.  of  invenire  to  come  upon.] 
Coming  on,  oncoming. 

1854  DOBELL  Balder  xxvii.  187  Bound  and  prone,  expati- 
ate with  nice  art  To  the  invenient  honor. 

I&vexit  inve'nt),  v.  [f.  L.  invent-,  ppl.  stem 
of  invenire  to  come  upon,  discover,  find  out,  de- 
vise, contrive,  f.  in-  (Ix-2)  +venire  to  come.  Cf. 
F.  inventer  (1539  in  R.  Estienne).] 

fl.  trans.  To  come  upon,  find ;  to  find  out,  dis- 
cover. (Obs.  exc.  in  reference  to  the  Invention  of 
the  Cross  :  see  INVENTION  i  b.) 

(Often  implying   *  to  find  out  or  discover  by   search   or 
endeavour  ',  and  so  passing  into  the  later  senses.) 
c  1475  Si'Mgs  iV  Carols  (Percy  Soc.)  64  Syns  that  Eve  was 
irocreat  owt  of  Adams  syde,  Cowd  not  such  newels  in  this 
ond  be  in  vent  yd.     1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  Terapeut. 
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2  C  j,  They  shuld  inuent  and  knowe  that  there  be  two  fyrste 
dyfferences  of  the  functions  and  actions  of  medycyne.  1546 
L ANCLE Y  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  u.  xii.  68  Gold.  .Cadmus,  as 
Plinie  affyrmeth,  found  it  in  the  mount  Pangeus,  in  Thrace  ; 
or  as  some  thynke,  it  was  Thoas  and  Kadis  that  inuented  it 
in  Panchaia.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI I  34  b,  Because 
none  of  their  Masters  were  invented  culpable  of  thys  naughtye 
acte,  the  kynge  . .  restored  them  to  their  Hberlie.  1590 
SPENSER  /".  Q.  in.  v.  10  Florimcll  ..vowed  never  to  returne 
againe  Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.  1668  CULPEPPER 
&  COLE  Barthol.  Anat.t  At  the  beginning  of  the  Colon,  a 
Valve  is  placed  ..  invented  by  Baubinus.  1717  J.  KEILL 
Anim.  Oecon.  Pref.  (1738)  11  Inventing  many  Propositions 
concerning  the  Motion  of  the  Blood.  1887  ATHELSTAN 
RILEY  Alhos  v.  71  note,  According  to  the  popular  belief 
amongst  the  Greeks  it  was  in  a  bed  of  this  tender  herb 
[sweet  basil]  that  Our  Lord's  Cross  was  invented. 

2.  To  find  out  or  produce  by  mental   activity. 
t  a.  To  devise,  contrive ;  to  plan,  plot.   Obs. 

1539  Lisle  Papers  9  Aug.  V.  26  (MS.)  He  will  invent  all 
means  he  can  to  be  stayed  here.  1596  DALRYMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  v.  288  Throw  counsel!  of  his  wyf  he  inuented 
the  kings  slauchtre.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in. 
199  A  plot  . .  invented,  one  would  imagine,  not  by  men,  but 
by  Cacodajinons.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  77  F  14 
For  laboured  impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented?  1821 
KEATS  Lamia  315  And  there  had  led  Days  happy  as  the 
gold  coin  could  invent  Without  the  aid  of  love. 

t  b.  To  compose  as  a  work  of  imagination  or 
literary  art ;  to  treat  in  the  way  of  literary  or  artistic 
composition.  Obs.  or  merged  in  c  or  3. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  323  note,  Your  braine  or 
your  wit,  and  your  pen,  the  one  to  invent  and  devise :  the 
other  to  write.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  iii.  29,  I  say  she 
neuer  did  inuent  this  letter,  This  is  a  mans  inuention,  and 
his  hand,  a  1683  OLDHAM  Art  Poetry  Wks.  (1686)  20  Take 
a  known  Subject  and  invent  it  well.  1697  HBYDEN  /Encid 
Ded.  (R.),  A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies  :  and  he 
who  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing. 
c.  To  devise  something  false  or  fictitious ;  to 
fabricate,  feign,  '  make  up  *. 

1535  COVLRDALE  Susanna  43,  I  neuer  dyd  eny  soch 
thinges,  as  these  men  haue  maliciously  inuented  agaynst  me. 
a  1548  HALL  Chron  ,  Edit:  II7  237  b,  He  invented  a  cause  of 
his  commyng,  . .  to  pertracte  the  tyme,  till  his  men  [etc.]. 
1676  tr.  Guillatiere  $  Voy,  Athens  74  [SheJ  confessed  that 
she  had  invented  the  news.  1791  MBS.  RADCLIFFE  Rom. 
Fort-st  x,  She  directed  Peter  to  invent  some  excuse  for  his 
absence.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.Eng.  vi.  II.  158  The  calum- 
nies which  . .  be  had  invented  to  blacken  the  fame  of  Anne 
Hyde.  1871  FKLKMAN  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xviit,  137  Hi:,  teal 
history  is  well-nigh  as  marvellous  as  anything  that  legend 
could  invent. 

3.  To  find  out  in  the  way  of  original  contrivance  ; 
to  create,  produce,  or  construct  by  original  thought 
or  ingenuity;  to  devise  first,  originate  (a  new  method 
of  action,  kind  of  instrument,  etc.).    The  chief  cur- 
rent sense. 

1538  STAKKEY  England  i.  i.  12  We  schal  see  infynyle 
strange  arlys  and  craftys  inucntyd  by  mannys  wyt.  1546 
LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  in.  x.  78  b,  Daedalus,  .fir^tc 
inuented  the  art  of  Carpentrie  with  these  instrumentes 
fulowyng,  the  Sawe,  Chippc  axe,  and  Plumline.  1568 
invented  the  same  Hebrew 

Charectes  which  are  used  at  this  day.  1601  R.  JOHNSON 
Kingd.  %  Commit:  (1603)  27  They  invented  the  arte  of 
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printing.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  Pref.  b  ij  b,  There  may 
be  yet  invented  several  other  helps  for  the  eye,  1783  BLAIR 
Rhet.  I.  x.  195  Galileo  invented  the  telescope,  itts  PEBODY 
Eng.  Journalism  xiii.  94  The  Wonting  Chronicle  had  the 
credit  . .  of  inventing  the  leading  article.  1883  HL-XLEY  in 
Academy  24  Nov.,  I  only  said  I  invented  the  word  'agnostic '. 

f4.  To  originate,  introduce,  or  bring  into  use 
formally  or  by  authority ;  to  found,  establish,  in- 
stitute, appoint.  Obs. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  I'crg.  De Invent.  \\\.  iv,  139  Dominicke 
. .  muented  a  newe  fraternite  named  Dominicans,  black 
Friers,  or  Friers  preachers.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing 
(1843)  44  Festiual  dais  in  old  time  were  muented  for  re- 
creation.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  589  Who  first 
invented  the  order  of  the  Mamalukes.  1665  mAMLfYGtvtntf 
Low  C.  Iv'arres  926  That  all  Taxes  invented  during  the 
War  should  be  abolished.  1699  DRVDEN  St.  Euremonfs  Ess. 
6  The  first  Tarquin  to  give  more  Dignity  to  the  Senate 
. .  invented  Ornaments,  and  gave  marks  of  Distinction. 

f  5.  With  inf.  (in  senses  2-4) :  To  plan,  plot, 
devise,  contrive,  find  out  how  (to  do  something). 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.*  Ed-w.  IV  238  When  as  kyng  Edward 
sought,  invented  and  studied  dayly  and  howerly  to  bryng 
hym  selfe  to  quietnesse,  1563  SHUTE  Arckit.  Bjb,  The 
'1  uscanes  . .  inuented  to  buylde  stronglye  after  the  inaner 
aforsayde.  1660-1  PEPYS  Diary  8  Feb.,  If  they  do  invent  to 
bring  their  masters  in  so  much  a  week  by  their  industry  or 
theft.  1661  FKLIHAM  Lusoria^  etc.  (1696)  64  What  Pliny 
said  of  him  that  first  invented  to  saw  stones.  1729  BUTLEK 
Strut.  Govt.  Tongue  Wks.  1874  11.41  They  will  invent  to 
engage  your  attention. 

t  Invent,  sb.  Obs,  [ad.  L.  invent-ttm,  sb.  use 
of  neut.  of  inventus,  pa.pple  of  invenire :  see  prec.] 

1.  Something   invented ;    a   device,  contrivance : 
-  INVENTION  6,  9. 

1555  ABP.  PARKER  Ps.  cvi.  308  But  they  more  oft  rebeld: 
With  theyr  inuentes  and  so  for  sinne  they  were  but  iustly 
feld.  1623  LISLE  &lfric  on  O.  <y  N.  Test.  To  Rdr.  4  Many 
notable  inuents,  and  works  of  old  time,  haue  perished. 

2.  Inventive  faculty :   =  INVENTION  4. 

<i  1605  MONTGOMERIE  SOHH.  xxix,  Thy  Homers  style,  thy 
Petrarks  high  invent,  Sail  vanquish  death,  and  live  eternally. 

t  Inve'nt,  ///-  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  invent-ttS)  pa. 
pple.  of  invenire  to  INVENT.]  Found  out,  dis- 
covered, INVENTED.  (Const,  as  pa.  pple.} 

a  1500  Colkelbie  Sow  680  The  king  . .  a  cornar  of  a  cuntre 
seuerall,  Nocht  than  invent,  inhabit  as  it  lay,  Gaif  him  be 
seile  heretable  for  ay.  21520  BARCLAY  Jugurth  iPynson, 
ed.  2)  46  b,  For  at  that  tyme  . .  they  were  nat  yet  inuent. 

Inventable :  see  INVENTIBLE. 

t  I'uventar,  -aire.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [a. 
OF.  inventaire  (1344  in  Godef.),  ad.  late  L.  /«- 
vtnt£riumt  lit.  a  list  of  what  is  found,  f.  invent 're, 
invent-  to  find  :  see  INVENT.]  =  INVENTORY  sb. 

1435  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  103  The  seyd  godes  in  the  Jnuen- 
tare.  i6z6  W.  HAIG  in  J.  Russell  Haigs  viL  (i88ij  160  That 
trunk  was  packed  according  to  the  inventaire.  1633  $c. 
Aits  Chas.  7(1870^  V.  14/2  The  pairties  vpgivers  of  the 
saids  inventars.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Klin.  Bk. 
(1855)  45  Ane  rentall  of  the  dewties  of  the  lands  thairin  con- 
tained, with  ane  inventar. 

Hence  f  Inventar  (-ir,  -ure)  v.y  to  inventory. 

1663  Inventory  Ld.  J.  Gordons  Furnit.,  The  insight  of  the 
place  of  Greenlawis  inventired  beffbir  the  persones  following. 
1756  MRS.  CALDBXWOOD  Jrnl.  292  They  have  first  been 
shown,  and  inventured  and  valued  at  the  custom-house  here. 

Inventar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  INVENTOR. 

Tnventarize,  obs.  var.  INVENTORIZE  v. 

tl'nventary,  -arie,  sb.  Obs.  [Variant  f. 
INVENTOKY,  after  L.  inventdrium.]  INVENTORY  sb. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Image  Ipocr.  \\,  Wks.  1843  II.  427/2  Of 
inventaries[/r/w/Winventataries],  Of  testamentanes,  And 
of  mortuaries.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  10  After  an  Inven- 
tary  taken  thereof,  caused  the  same  to  be  brought  into  his 
treasurie.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  190  b,  An  Inventary  is  a 
catalogue  or  recitall  in  writing  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  one  that  is  dead,  with  the  valuation  of  them  by  foure 
credible  persons,  which  every  Executor  and  Admmstrator 
ought  to  exhibite  to  the  Ordinary  at  the  time  appointed 
him.  1703  [see  next].  1763  WHEELOCK  Ser/u.  30  June  (1767) 
~>3  If  I  omit  any  thing  in  their  inventary. 

fb.  loosely.  A  plan  or  specification.   Obs. 

1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  850  In  publike  buildings  . . 
the  workmen  haue  a  certaine  inuentarie  or  plot  giuen  them, 
which  they  follow  in  their  worke, 

tl'nventary,  v.  Obs.  ^  INVENTORY  v. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  220  First  of  all  the  moueablc 
goodes  were  inuentaried  and  prated,  as  houshold  stuffe, 
come,  and  cattell,  &c.  then  the  iinmoueable,  as  leases  of 
groundes  or  tenements.  1703  Pro^'^dence  (U.  S.)  Rec.  (1894) 
V.  144  All  those  Moveable  goods  the  which  are  inventaned 
in  the  inventarcy  of  my  late  husband  his  Estate. 

t  Inve  ntative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INVENT  v. 
+  -ATIVE.]  =  INVENTIVE. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  Vlll^  c.  9  §  i  Many  subtill  inuentatiue 
and  crafte  persons. 

Invented  (inve-nted),///.  a.  [f.  INVENT  v.  + 
-ED!.]  Discovered,  found  out  (obs.)\  devised, 
contrived  ;  made  up,  fabricated,  feigned. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyens  'ferapcut.  2  E  iv,  To  the  good 
and  ryght  vsage  of  inuented  thynges.  1561  T.  NORTON 
Calvin's  lust.  \.  5  New  inuented  formes  of  worshipping 
God.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  70  Mixed  with  Tartaic.m 
Sulphur,  and  strange  fire.  His  own  invented  Torments.  1716 
LAW  Serious  (.'.  xv.  (17291  267  Those  antick  and  invented 
motions  which  make  fine  dancing.  1828  WHATELY  Rhetoric 
in  Encycl.  Metrop.  I.  .^^  i  Ari.-totle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  has 
divided  Examples  into  Real  and  Invented. 

Inventer :  see  INVENTOR. 
Inve*ntful,  «.  fare.     [f.  INVENT  v.  (or  sb.}  + 
-FUL.]     Full  of  invention  ;  showing  inventiveness. 


INVENTION. 

'797  J-  GIKIOBD  Rein,  in  Resid.  France  (T.\  The  genius 
of  the  French  government  appears  powerful  only  in  destruc- 
tion, and  inventful  [ed.  ?  I.  Pref.  29  inventive]  only  in  op- 
pression. 1856  RUSKIN  Mod.  Faint.  III.  iv.  x.  §  21  We 
have  enough,  and  to  ^pare,  of  noble  inventful  pictures. 

Inventibrlity,  -abrlity.  rare.  [f.  next : 
see  -ITV.]  a.  Capability  of  being  invented,  fb. 
(In  quot.)  Capacity  of  inventing,  inventiveness. 

1662  J.  SPARROW  tr.  Bchincs  Rent.  OTb.,  Thcos.  Lett.  15 
In  the  Power  of  the  Divine  Vision,  Inventibility,  and  Per- 
ceptibility. 

Iiive'ntible,  -able,  a.  rare.  [f.  INVENT  v.  + 
-IDLE,  -ABLE.  The  form  in  -ibU  is  on  L.  analogy  from 
,  invent-^  ppl.  stem  of  invenire  ^\  Capable  of  being 
invented. 

1641  Lu.  J.  DIGBY  Sp.  Trtenn.  Parl.  13  There  can  be  no 
cause  colourably  inventable,  wherunto  to  attribute  them. 
1650  A.  B.  Mntat,  Polenta  7  Which  our  party  did  assay  by 
all  inventible  means  to  bring  him  to.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER 
Cent.  Inv.  Ixvii.  (T.),  When  first  I  gave  my  thoughts  to 
make  guns  shoot  often,  I  thought  there  had  been  but  one 
only  exquisite  way  inventible.  1893  Chicago  Advance 
14  Jan.,  If  only  there  were  invented,  or  inventible,  some 
sort  of '  Keeley-cure '. 

Hence  Inve  ntibleness  (Craig,  1847). 

Invention  (inve-njan).  [a.  OF.  invention,  cn- 
vention  (1270-97  in  Godef.  Cww//.),  ad.  L.  inven- 
tion-em, n.  of  action  from  invenire :  see  INVENT  v.] 
I.  The  action,  faculty,  or  manner  of  inventing. 

1.  The  action  of  coming  upon  or  finding  ;  the 
action  of  finding  out;  discovery  (whether  accidental, 
or  the  result  of  search  and  effort).  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1350  St.  Stephen  212  in  Horstm.  Altcnel.  Leg.  (1881)  30 
Saynt  Steuyn  inuencioun  1  Pat  es  be  finding  of  his  body. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531!  258  In  the  inucncyon  uf 
the  body  of  saynt  Stephan.  1538  STARK EY  England  i.  iv. 
116  For  no  study  nor  desyre  of  victory,  but  only  for  the  in- 
ventyon  of  the  truth  and  equyte.  1594  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol. 
n.  i.  §  3  That  judicial  method  which  serveth  best  for  the 
invention  of  truth.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  14,  I  have  .. 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Invention  of  Longitudes  will 
come  to  its  perfection.  1691  RAY  Creation  n,  11652)  45  Na- 
ture hath  provided  . .  four  ..  Channels  to  convey  it  into  the 
Mouth,  which  are  of  late  invention,  and  called  by  Ana- 
tomists, DnctusSalivales.  1728  NEWTON Chronol.  Amended 
i.  166  The  invention  and  use  of  the  four  metals  in  Greece. 
1850  NEALE  Med.  Hymns  (1867)  104  But  that  thirst  Thou 
wouldst  express  For  lost  man's  invention.  1867  FI<I'.EM\N 
Norm.  Cong.  (1877)  I.  v.  440  note.  His  tomb  must  have  been 
removed  on  the  Invention  of  Arthur  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

b.  Invention  of  the  Cross  :  the  reputed  finding 
of  the  Cross  by  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  in  A.D.  326  (see  CROSS  sb.  a) ;  hence, 
the  church  festival  observed  on  the  3rd  of  May  in 
commemoration  of  this. 

1451  Paston  Lett.  I.  211  The  Sonday  next  after  the  Kest 
of  the  Invencion  of  the  Cros,  the  ix.  day  of  May.  1587 
HOLINSHED  Scot.  Chron.  11805)  II-  65  On  the  Holy  Rood- 
day,  called  the  invention  of  the  Cross.  1698  FRYEK  An. 
E.  India  ^  P.  281  On  the  same  day  they  commemorate  St. 
Helen's  Invention  of  the  Cross  at  Jerusalem.  1709  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  4539/1  Yesterday  being  the  Feast  of  the  Invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Emperor,  the  two  Empresses  . .  per- 
formed their  Devotions  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits.  1897 
J.  T.  TOMLINSON  Prayer  Book,  Art.  <y  How.  i.  14  The  /«• 
-i-ention  of  the  Crow.. 'has  not  been  disproved1,—;!  faint 
'  praise,  which  might  be  applied  to  many  other  doubtful 
I  'inventions'. 

t  c.  Finding  out,  solution  (of  a  problem).  Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfonce  (1889)  3  A  sublyle  Inuen- 
cion  of  a  sentence  gyuen  upon  a  derkc  and  obscure  cause. 
x£7>  DIGGES  Pantom.  \\.  xxiv.  Ee  iij  a.  Rules  for  the  inuen- 
tion of  his  capacjtie  superficial!  and  Solide.  i6ax  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  in.  iv.  i.  hi.  (1651)  667  Pythagoras  offered  an 
hundred  Oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  Geometrical  Probleme. 

d.  Rhet.  The  finding  out  or  selection  of  topics 
to  be  treated,  or  arguments  to  be  used. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  \\\\.  (Percy  Soc.)  29  The  fyrste 
of  them  is  called  Invencion,  Whiche  surdeth  of  the  most 
noble  werke  Of  v.  inward  wittes.  1531  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xiv, 
Whiche  is  the  fyrste  parte  of  Rhetorike,  named  Inuention. 
1659  O.  WALKEK  Oratory  i  The  Parts  of  Oratory  are  Inven- 
tion, taking  care  for  the  Matter;  and  Elocution,  for  the 
Words  and  Style.  17*5  WATTS  Logic  in.  ii.  §  7  By  some 
logical  Writers  this  Business  of  Topics,  and  invention  is 
treated  of  in  such  a  manner  with  matnematical  Figures  and 
Diagrams,  filled  with  the  barbarous  technical  Words,  Nap- 
cos,  Niptis,  Ropcos,  Nosrop,  etc.  a  1886  J.  KER  Lect.  Hist. 
Preacn.  xiv.  (1888)  251  His  sermons  are  remarkable  for  the 
skill  displayed  in  what  the  French  call  '  invention '  or  the 
raising  of  topics. 

2.  The  action  of  devising,  contriving,  or  making 
up ;  contrivance,  fabrication. 

\&6Pi!gr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  These  thynges,  whiche 
be  nut  of  myne  inuencion,  but  with  great  labour  gathered. 
1551  P'CESS  MARY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  II.  163  To  use 
alteracyons  of  theyr  owne  Invencyon.  1695  WOODWARD 
Nat.  llist.  Earth  (1702)  92  Carrying  rather  an  appearance 
of  Figment  and  Invention  ..than  of  Truth  and  Reality. 
1704  SWIFT  r.  Tub  Ded.,  This  proceeding  is  not  of  my  own 
invention.  1722  DE  FOE  Plague  (1754)  i  Printed  News- 
Papers  ..  to  spread  Rumours  and  Reports  of  Things;  and 
to  improve  them  by  the  Invention  of  Men.  Mod.  W1 
credited  with  the  invention  of  this  fable? 

3.  The  original  contrivance  or  production  of  a 
new  method  or  means  of  doing  something,  of  an 
art,  kind  of  instrument,  etc.  previously  unknown 
(see  INVENT  v.  3) ;  origination,  introduction. 

1531  ELYOT  Gov.  t.  xxvi,  They  th;it  write  of  the  firste  in- 
uentions  of  thinges,  haue  good  cau>e  to  suppose  Lucifer  .. 
to  be  the  first  inuentour  of  disc  playinge.  1604  JAS.  I  Court- 


INVENTION. 

tcrbl.  (Arb.l  99  The  first  inucntion  of  Tobacco  taking,  1651 
HOBBES  Lcviath.  i.  iv.  12  The  Invention  of  Printiug.  .com- 
pared with  the  invention  of  Letters.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <V 
F.  xxxviii.  (1869)  II.  429  The  military  art  has  been  changed 
by  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  1857  BucKLB  Cftofi*  I. 
xiv.  820  AH  half  civilized  nations  have  made  many  great  in- 
ventions, but  no  great  discoveries.  1873  HAMERTON  /«/*•//. 
Life  vn.  iv.  (1876)  247  The  extreme  rarity  of  inventions  due 
to  women. 

b.  In  art  and  literary  composition  :  The  devising 
of  a  subject,  idea,  or  method  of  treatment,  by  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  or  imagination;  'the  choice 
and  production  of  such  objects  as  are  proper  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  work  of  art '  (Gwilt 
Archit.  Gloss.). 

1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint,  of  Ancients  234  The  Painter  beins 
loath  to  spoyle  the  naturall  beautie  ..  with  an  Artifid.Ul 
bridge,  fetcheth  a  sudden  Invention  out  of..  Palme-trees. 
1666  PHVDEN  Fref.  Ann.  Mirab.  Wks.  (Globe)  40  The  first 
happiness  of  the  poet's  imagination  is  properly  invention,  or 
finding  of  the  thought.  1769  SIR  I.  REYNOLDS  Disc.  it. 
(1876)  317  Invention. .is  little  more  than  a  new  combination 
of  those  images  which  have  been  previously  gathered  and 
deposited  in  the  memory.  1843  RISKIN  meal  Paint.  I.  n. 
vt.  iii.  §  23  All  so-called  invention  is  in  landscape  nothing 
more  than  appropriate  recollection. 

4.  The  faculty  of  inventing  or  devising ;  power 
of  mental  creation  or  construction  ;  inventiveness. 

c  1480  HENRYSON  Test.  Cres.  67, 1  wait  nocht  gif  this  nar- 
ratioun  Be  authoreist,  or  fenyeit  of  the  new  Be  sum  poeit, 
throw  his  invent.oun.  1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  Ep. 
A  ij,  I  commende  your  wit  and  invention.  1638  F.  JUNIUS 
Paint,  cf  Ancients  226  Wee  must  ratherglve  our  Invention 
the  full  raines.  1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  100  He  was  not 
a  man  of  much  invention.  1838  PRESCOTT  Fcrd.  $  Is.  ( 1846) 
I.  iii.  156  His  invention  was  ever  busy  in  deviling  intrigues. 

f  5.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  devised  or 
constructed;  invented  style,  fashion,  design.  Obs. 

1513  BRADSHAW  Jl.  IVcrburge  i.  1787  Your  garmentes  .. 
Euery  yere  made  after  a  newe  inuencyon.  1711  ADDISON 
Spect.  No.  115  F6  Guns  of  several  Sizes  and  Inventions. 
1715  LEONI  Palladufs  Arckit.  (1742)  I.  59  The  Chambers., 
are  ..  painted  in  grotesque  of  a  very  fine  Invention. 
II.  The  thing  invented. 

6.  Something  devised ;  a  method  of  action,  etc. 
contrived  by  the  mind;  a  device,  contrivance,  de- 
sign, plan,  scheme.  (Now  merged  in  8  and  9.) 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  11.786  The  weight  of 
alt  that  invention  rested  in  thys.  1516  Life  St.  Bridget  in 
Myrr.  our  Lndye  (18731  Introd.  53  There  was  a  knyght  that 
alway  studyed  to  fynde  newe  inuencyons  amonge  the 


worship  meare  Inuentions,  yea  inferior  Things  of  nought. 
1611  BIBLE  Eccl.  vii.  29  God  hath  made  man  vpright :  but 
they  haue  sought  out  many  inuentions.  1665  BOYLE  Occas. 
Refl.,  Disc.  Oaas.  Mcdit.  iv.  ii,  True  Preachers  ..  mingle 
not  their  own  Inventions,  or  humane  Traditions,  with  that 
pure  and  sincere  Light  of  Revelation.  1819  BYRON  Jitan 
it.  cxxiii,  Those  soft  attentions,  Which  are  ias  I  must  own) 
of  female  growth,  And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions, 
f  b.  A  discovery.  Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614^  36  Another  of  stone,  in 
both  which  they  writ  their  inventions  of  Astronomy.  1666 
J.  SMITH  Old  Age 'Vv  Rdr.  Avijb,  The  Circular  Motion  of 
the  Bloud ;  the  best  and  most  useful  Invention  of  this 
Latter  Age. 

f  7-  A  work  or  writing  as  produced  by  exercise 
of  the  mind  or  imagination;  a  literary  composi- 
tion. Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  3  She  gaf  to  hym  the  yeftc 
of  speche  for  to  speke  dyuerse  fables  and  Inuencions.  1593 
NASHE  4  Lett,  Confut.  32  In  al  other  my  inuentions  thou 
[Aristophanes]  interfuses!  delight  with  reprehension.  1601 
SHAKS.  'five  I.  N.  \.  i.  341  Or  say,  tis  not  your  scale,  not 
your  inucntion. 

8.  A  fictitious  statement  or  story  ;  a  fabrication, 
fiction,  figment. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  ix.  125  In  fowl  I  disceptionis,  in 
als  inventionis  braiding.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  in.  vi.  105 
None  in  the  world,  but  returne  with  an  inuention,  and  clap 
vpon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies.  1698  FKVEH  Ace.  K. 
India  i^-  /*.  233  It  may  more  probably  be  an  Invention  to 
fright  Passengers.  1748  F.  SMITH  l-'oy.  Disc.  I.  179  The 
Story  which  they  had  related.,  was  all  rneer  Invention.  1898 
W.  M.  RAMSAY  Was  Christ  born  in  Bethlchctn  i  v.  102  The 
extreme  school  of  critics  reject  the  tale  as  an  invention. 

9.  Something  devised   or  produced   by  original 
contrivance ;  a  method  or  means  of  doing  some- 
thing, an  instrument,  an  art,  etc.  originated  by  the 
ingenuity  of  some  person,  and  previously  unknown  ; 
an  original  contrivance  or  device. 

1546  LANGLEY  Pol.  Verg.  DC  Invent,  in.  v,  70  b,  Tyle  and 
slate  to  couer  houses  were  the  inuencion  of  Sinyra.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  i.  xix.  21  b,  Gabions  . . 
in  forme  of  Baskets  . .  a  very  commodious  invention,  for  the 
shot  . .  can  doe  no  hurt  nor  dammagc.  1644  KVLLYN  Diary 
2  May,  We  entered  by  the  draw-bridge,  which  has  an  in- 
vention to  let  one  fall,  if  not  premonished.  1781  W.  BLANK 
Ess.  Hunt.  (1788)  7  Barometer  ..  this  instrument]  thorn; h  .1 
6ne  invention,  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  i8«  j.  (.». 
AMAMS  in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  MI.  (1871'  215  The  French 
.system  ..is  in  design  the  greatest  invention  of  human  in- 
genuity since  that  of  printing.  1856  KMI -KSON  l;tt<r.  Traits, 
Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  20  The  EnglUh  ..  have  made  or 
applied  the  principal  invenn 

flO.  Something  formally  or  authoritatively  in- 
troduced or  established  ;  an  institution.  Obs. 

1639  GKNTILIS  Sfrvitas  Inquis.  (167' 
yielding  to  necessity  went  away,  and  the  new  jnvn 
were  revoked.     1672  Tt  MI-LI-.  /: 
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to  supply  the  want  of  authority  by  wise  im 
and  UttUtUU 

11.  Mus.  A  short  piece  of  music  in  which  a  single 
idea  is  worked  out  in  a  simple  manner. 

1880  GROVE  Diet.  Mas.,  Iirjaiti.'n,  a  term  used  by  J.  S. 
DKO,  anil  probably  by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte  piece, 
—15  in  2  parts  and  15  in  3  parts — each  de\  - 
tdea,  and  in  sonic  measure  answering  to  the  Imp 
a  later  day. 

Ill-  T 12.  Coming  in,  arrival.   06s.  rare. 

1612   DRAYTON  Poly-olb.   i.   3  And   whil 
Nymphes..  Sing  our  Invention  safe  unto  her  long-wisht 
May. 

Inventional  (inve-nfsnal),  a.  rare—",  [f.  prec. 
•f  -AL.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  in- 
vention. In  recent  Diets. 

t  Inve-ntioner.  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-KB1.]  One  who  produces  an  invention ;  an  in- 
ventor. 

1612  S.  STURTEVANT  Metailica  (1854)  7  The  inuentioner 
!'>•  his  study,  Industrie  and  practise,  hath  already 
to  passe  and  published  diuerse  proiects,  and  new  deuises. 

Inve'iitioilless,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  of  invention. 

1887  K.  Gl  KNI.Y  Tertiiitn  Quiet  II.  jj  Musical  material, 
even  _in  its  most  inventionless  combinations,  may  have  more 
emotional  quality  than  marble. 

t  Inventions,  a.  Obs.  [f.  INVENTION-,  as  if 
on  a  L.  type  *inventiosus  :  see  -ous.]  Having  or 
showing  a  power  of  invention  ;  inventive. 

I591  F.  SPARRY  tr.  Cattan's  Geoniancie  107  The  man  is 
wise  and  inuentious,  and  especially  about  warres.  1599  H. 
JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  ii,  Thou  art  a  fine  inventions 
Rogue.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  l.  xiv,  Persuaded  such 
a  high  inuentious  straine  Could  not  proceed  from  any 
Mortals  braine.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Camellias'  Gate  Lat.  Unl. 
I  277.  75  Hee  that  easily  apprehendeth  a  thing  [is]  ingeni- 
ous ;  hee  that  deviseth,  inventions. 

Inventive  (inve-ntiv).  a.  [a.  OF.  in-ccntif, 
-ive  (isth  c.  in  Godef.  Compl. }  —  It.  inveativo  ;  ad. 
L.  type  *inventiv-us,  I.  invent-,  ppl.  stem  of  in- 
vcirire  to  INVENT  :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  apt  or  quick 
to  invent ;  original  in  contriving  or  devising. 

c  1450  LYDG.  Secrecs  144  Alle  othir  Reenv\'s  in  philosophyc 
It  doth  excelle  and  of  hih  Reson  Is  moost  inventyff.  ?  L  1470 
G.  ASHBY  Active  Policy  12  A  personne,  lernedand  Inuemif. 
11 1568  ASCHAM  Sclwlcm.  n.  (Arb.)  115  Those  that  haue  ye 
inuentiuest  hcades.  1662  EVELYN  Cllalcogr.  34  Never  hit 
upon  among  the  Greeks  and  inventive  Romans.  1765  Be  KKK 
Hints  Drattta  Wks.  1842  II.  500  By  the  inventive  genius, 
I  mean  the  creator  of  agreeable  facts  and  incidents.  1879 
H.  GEORGE  Progr.  $  Pel',  x.  iii.  (1881)  473  No  slaveholding 
people  were  ever  an  inventive  people. 
b.  Const,  of. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  252  He  was  passing 
ingenious  and  inventive  of  matter.  1834  HT.  MAKIINEAI- 
Donerara  iv.  46  Not  a  slave  on  the  plantation  was  so  in- 
ventive of  excuses.  1869  Adam  Smith's  II'.  N.  I.  I.  vi.  50 
note,  This  labour,  .is  inventive  of  mechanical  expedients. 

2.  Characterized    by    invention  ;    produced    by 
or  showing  original  contrivance. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  535  A  notable  picture.. the  deuise 
whereof  was  passing  full  of  wit,  and  vcrie  inutntiue.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxv,  Treated  with  every  circumstance  uf 
inventive  mockery  and  insult.  1856  RUSKIN  Mint.  Faint. 
III.  iv.  iii.  §  21  The  last  characteristic  of  great  art  is  that 
it  must  be  inventive,  that  is,  be  produced  by  the  imagina- 
tion. 

f3.  Invented,  made  up,  fictitious.   Obs. 

i6ia\VARNER(^V/«I)  Albion's  England  ;  a  continued  historic 
of  the  same  Kingdome.  .not  barren  in  varietie  of  inventive 
and  historical!  intermixtures.  1673  [K.  LKIGH]  /Vdv/.v/. 
Reh.  42  The  absurdity  of  his  inventive  Divinity. 

Inventively  (inve-ntivli),  aiiv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  an  inventive  manner ;  in  a  way  char- 
acterized by  invention. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  1868  RL'SKIN-  Time  \  Tide  vi,  The  Japanese 
masks. .were  inventively  frightful,  like  fearful  dreams.  1898 
Link  Mar.  4/3  Those,  .who  are  inventively  minded. 

Inventiveness  (inve-ntivni-s).     [f.  as  prec.  i 
-NESS.]     The  quality  of  being  inventive ;  power  or 
faculty  of  invention  ;  aptitude  in  inventing. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  in.  vii.  441  Inventiveness.  1727 
HAILICY  vol.  II,/«:'f«//:v«t-is,Aptnesstoinvent.  iSlgFosTHH 
/V/.  Ignor.  (1834)  iL4  An  incessant  multifarious  inventive- 
ness  in  making  almost  every  sort  of  information  oiler  ustlf 
in .  .attractive  forms.  i88a  H.  STENCER  in  Stiitutant  31  Oct. 
5/7  The  inventiveness  which,  stimulated  by  the  need  for 
economising  labour,  has  been  so  wisely  fostered  among  us. 

Inventor  (inve'ntai).  Also  6  -our,  (-ure),  Sc. 
•or,  6-9  -er.  [a.  L.  inventor,  agent-n.  from  in- 
venire  to  come  upon,  INVENT.  Cf.  K.  invfiilenr 
1^1454  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  One  who  invents. 

1 1.  One  who  finds  out,  a  discoverer  (whether  by 
chance,  or  by  investigation  and  effort).  Obs. 

1509  BARCLAY  ShypofFclys  7  b  (8  a>,  Esculapius  which  W.T. 
fyrst   Inuenlonr  of  Phesyke.      1541  R.   Coi 
Tt-rafi-iit.  2  K  iij  b,  To  shewe  that  Hippocrates  hath  hi-n  in- 
uentour  . .  of  all  other  thynges  that  is  for  to  be  knowen  to 
hym  that  ought  to  hele  an  vlcere  well.     1546  I, AM. 
invent,  i.  xvii.  The  innentoun  of  Hvrbe-  • 

ilbli.       1570  BlLLlNGSLEY  Endilt  1.  X*. 

was  the  first  inuenter  of  this  Proposition.  1684  RAY  Corr. 
(1848!  139,  1  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Newton  was  the  first 
inventor  of  that  plant.  1726  FREIND  Hist.  Me.!.  11  .1, 
I>r.  Willis,  the  first  inventor  of  the  nervous  system. 
2.  One  who  devises  or  contrives ;  a  contriver,  de- 
signer ;  now,  usually,  One  who  devises  something 
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hclitiiiti.-,  (,r  false,  a  fabricatoi.     t^ormcil 
a  founder,  inslitutor    &• 

1513    M 

vengerj.     IS5j  1 1 

tales,  sycophanta.     1557  N.   ! 

of  Ira- 
oun.     1594   I  ,,„,/.  />. 

•       | 

:  the  in  t  H.M  mill     the  first.. of  «• 

inventor  of  thi.-,  ordci  .     1685  rsm- 
i, lory  have  still 

given  out,  that  they  met  wiih  some  Elder  Writer-,  out  of 

whom  they  have  pretended  to  derive  their  Reports     1881 

When  »e  suffer  from  a 

libel  it  is  better  to  pray  about  it  than  . . e»cn  to  dc: 
apology  from  the  inventor. 

3.  Une  who  devises  or  produces  something  new 
(as  an  instrument,  an  art,  etc.)  by  original  contri- 
vance ;  the  originator  of  a  previously  unknown 
method  or  means  of  doing  something  ;  '  the  first 
finder-out'.  (The  prevailing  sense.) 

1555 ,1-i'KN  Decodes  To  Rdr.  (Arb.  Vl\,  Of  the  mazes  cauled 
I.abyrinthi,  or  of  horryble  great  Images  cauled  t 
and.  .other  portentous  inuentions,  the  which,  .brynge  rather 
a  fame  to  theyr  inuentoures,  then  trewe  glorye.  1570  DM. 
.Math.  I'rcf,  34  A  certaine  Instrument:  which  by  the  fnuenler 
and  Artificer . .  was  soldc.  1623-4  Act  2 1  Jos.  /,  c.  3 1 6  [Statute 
QfMotujolus\  LettresPatentc.  .to  the  true  and  first  Inventor 
j  and  Inventors  of  such  Manufactures.  1738  WAIBUKION  Vii: 
/.rj,.,J.'.  I.  1 ''  'i.  'i  Applauses  due  to  the  Inventers  of  the  Arts 
of  Life.  1798  FERRIAH  Illnstr.  Sterne  ii.  26  Its  author  is  no 
more  thought  of  than  the  inventor  of  the  compass.  1827 
HARE  Guesses  Scr.  1. 1 1847!  34  Xerxes  promist  a  great  reward 
to  the  inventer  of  a  new  pleasure,  a  1859  MACACLAY  ffist. 
fcng.  xxiii.  V.  37  He  was  the  inventor  of  Exchequer  Bills; 
and  they  were  popularly  called  Montague's  notes. 

Inventorial  (invented-rial  ,  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *invcntt'ri-tis  (f.  inventor}  +  -AL.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  character  of,  an  inventory ;  de- 
tailed. Hence  Invento  rially  adv.,  in  the  marner 
of  an  inventory,  in  detail. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  \.  ii.  118  <Qo.  2)  To  deuide  him  inuen- 
torially,  would  dosie  th'  arithmaticke  of  memory.  1830  S. 
MAUNDI;R  Diet.  En£.  Liing.,  In--enterial.  1871  H.  H. 
FORMAN  I.h'in^  l\\-ts  378  An  ingenious  and  inventorial 
minuteness  of  circumstance. 

Inventories  vinve-nt3riz\  sb.  pi.  colloij.  [f. 
INVENT  or  INVENTOR,  after  Fisheries,  the  name  of 
a  previous  exhibition:  cf.  COLINJJEKIES,  HEALTH- 
ERIEH.]  A  name  familiarly  given  to  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1885. 

1885  I'all  Mall  G.  31  Mar.  } 'i  The  'Fisheries',  the 
'  Healtheries ',  or  the  '  Inventories  '.  1885  DINSDALE  (titled 
Sketches  at  the  '  Inventories  '. 

Inventorize  (.inve-ntsraiz),  v.  Also  7  -arize, 
[f.  INVENTORY  (or  INVENTAUY  +  -IZE.]  a.  tram. 
To  make  an  inventory  of;  to  record  in  detail ;  to 
catalogue,  b.  intr.  To  make  an  inventor}'. 

1601  J.  WHEELER  Treat.  Cointtt.  42  He  commanded  al.-o 
the  ships  and  goods  of  all  the  English  Merchants,  .to  be 
attached,  and  niuentariscd.  1708  MorrEl'X  Ral-tlais  IV. 
xlix.  (1737)  199  Strictly  mustering  up,  and  inventorisin^ 
your  Sins.  1846  MRS.  MARSH  Emilia  /( j';,-,/.^;;-:  \iii.  I.  i  •- 
He  sat  down,  and  began  inventorizing,  examining,  and 
noting,  and  was  soon  lost  in  business. 

Inventory  (i-nvenUri",  il>.  [ad.  med.L.  in- 
i,u',  li-uw,  for  cl.L.  inventilri-iim  (see  INVENTAB, 
INVK.MARY)  :  cf.  OF.  inven/oire,  invcntox.'] 

1.  A  detailed  list  of  articles,  such  as  goods  and 
chattels,  or  parcels  of  land,  found  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  person  at  his  decease  or  con- 
viction, sometimes  with  a  statement  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  each  ;   hence  any  such  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  property  of  a  person,  of  the  goods  or 
furniture  in  a  housr  or  messuage,  or  the  like. 

[1483:  see  iNviroRYjfV-'J  1523  FITZHERB.//W.J/'.§  151, 1  haue 
sene  . .  inuentories  made  after  theyr  decease  of  theyr  ap. 
'  II.  >577  HI.LLOWHS  Gueuara's  Chron.  137  He  caused 
them  togiue  an  inuentorie,  of  their  owne  proper  goods.  1582 
in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1600)  III.  755  You  shall  make  a  nut  and  true 
inuentorie.  .of  all  the  tackle  [etc.].  1590 

i  inents  101  b,  Euerie  tutor  ought,  .to  make  a  true  inuentorie 
of  al  the  goods  and  cattelles  of  his  pupil.  1613  SHAKS, 
/f,  n.  /'///,  in.  ii.  451  There  take  an  Inuentoryof  ail  I  haue, 
To  the  last  peny,  'ILS  the  Kings,  a  1714  BL-RXET  lliit.  Rej. 
K.1  Visitors  were  ..appointed  to  examine  what 
.ite,  jewels,  and  other  furniture,  was  in  all  cathe- 
drals and  churches  ;  and  to  compare  their  account  with  the 
inventories  made  in  former  visitations.  1769  jfunins  Lett 
xxix.  1 33  ""/.-,  The  . .  duke  . .  ordered  an  i 
taken  of  his  son's  wearing  app_arel.  1855  PRi^coir  /'/;/.'// 
//,  I.  in.  iii.  345  The  du!  '.vete  auive  in  making 

inventories  of  the  property  of  the  suspected  parties. 

2.  gen.  or_/fy.  from  i .  A  list,  catalogue  ;  a  detailed 
account. 

1589 /",(//(•  :('.  Hatchet  Div.  I  liane  taken  an  inuentorie 
of  al  thy  vnciuill..learmes.  1607  I 

I   France  from  the  be- 
!  marchie  unl  '  1641 

are  their  IQ  Imtntory.     rti7c:r 

!1  He  hath  is  " 
ilsoever  is  ii.  ' 

Karth    beneath,    is    Hi-.      1856    J 
Traits,  .-J  !  '•  40  Sir  Juh  . 

the  Cape  of  Good    Hope,   finished    i  .    of  the 

southern  heaven.     1857  •    5  The 
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lexicographer  b  m.  'hat  ^  l'i»  I"' 

:.uk  b  10  make  his.  inventory  complete. 

3.  transf.  The  lot  or  stock  of  goods,  etc.,  which 
ruf  <>r  may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inventory. 

!6gi  d"1)'  prized 

and  rallied  the  whole  Inventory  of  this  World's  goods.  1784 
H    fast:  iv.  401  All  the  care   I1  imony 

DM  the  Mtiall  inv  un<n  y,   bed,  ami  btoul. 
t.  and  old  carv'd  chest,  from  public  sale.     1890  E.  F. 
'KX!C.H'T  Cr:iiic  f/'Attrte'  ii.  30  She  was  provided  ..  with 
new  sails  . .  and  an  excellent  inventory  throughout.     1895 
Dail;  •  'V.  3/4  Paying  all  outgoings,  which  in- 

cluded a  heavy  inventory- 

4.  attrib. 

1519  ill  io.'/i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  IV.   532  The 
I  He  wrytten  by  Richard  Thurkelill  parisln 

Inventory  i-nvcntori),  v.  See  also  INVENTABY. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  make  an  inventory  or 
descriptive  list  of;  to  enter  in  an  inventory,  to 
catalogue  :  a.  goods,  etc. 

(1516:  see  INVHOKV.]  1612  SIR  R.  liovui  in  Litmare 
l\iflrs  ;i3S6)  II.  40  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  . .  was  to  inven- 
tory all  the  wrytings.  1649  EVELYN  Diary  2  Apr.,  To 
London,  and  inventoried  my  moveables.  1711  Land.  Ga-:. 
No.  5986/3  Any  such  Estate  not  inventoried.  1762-71  H. 
WALPOLE  Verities  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  no  Certain 
commissioners  were ..  appointed  to  inventory,  secure  and 
appraise  the  said  (joods.  1881  M.  A.  LEWIS  2  Pretty  Girls 
I.  2  All  his  possessions  were  being  inventoried  for  sale. 
b.  gen.  01  fig.  (Cf.  to  take  stock  of.) 

1601  SHAKS.  Tiotl.  -V.  I.  v.  264  It  [my  beauty]  shal  be 
inuentoried  and  euery  particle  and  vtensile  labell'd  to  my 
will.  1645  MILTON  Calast.  Wks.  (1851)  345  The  lerned 
Author  himself  is  inventoried,  and  summ'd  up,  to  the  utmost 
value  of  his  Livery  cloak.  1730  T.  BOSTON  ( Vi-w  Covt.  Gract 
1 1 77 1 1  228  This  trust  makes  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
not  to  be  particularly  inventoried  by  us,  since  they  are  un- 
searchable. 1889  C.  D.  WARNER  Lit.  Joiirii.  World  vii, 
When  she  had  scanned  and  thoroughly  inventoried  Margaret. 

Inventress  (inve-ntres).  [f.  INVENTOR  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  inventor. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acatt.  71  The  inventresse  of 
lawes,  and  the  mistres  of  maners  and  discipline.  1697  DRVDEN 
Alexander's  Feast  162  At  last  divine  Cecilia  came,  Inven- 
tress of  the  vocal  frame.  1744  KLIZA  HEYWOOD  Female 
Spectator  II.  132  The  ingenious  inventress  of  it  had  made 
them  call  at  Rome.  1861  RAWLIKSON  Anc.  Man.  I.  viii. 
216  Chaldaea  stands  forth  as  the  great  parent  and  original 
inventress  of  Asiatic  civilisation. 

t  b.  A  female  finder  or  discoverer.   Obs.  rare. 

1790  PKNNANT  London  (1813)  614  The  Holy  Cross,  and  its 
inventress  Helena. 

t  Inventri'ce.  Obs.  [F.  fern,  of  imienteur 
IXVKNTOB.]  =prec. 

1509  BAKCLAV  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  II.  104  Pouerte  of  all 
the  lawes  was  Inuentryce,  Mother  vntovertue.confonderes  of 
vyce.  1546  LANGLEY  Pal.  1','i-f.  iff  lirccnt.  in.  i.  63  Virgyll 
wytnesseth  that  Ceres  was  firste  inuentricc  of  it. 

Inve'utrix.  ?  Obs.  [L.  fern,  of  INVENTOR.] 
=  prec. 

1604  PARSONS  y-tf  ft.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  Relat.  Trial 
108  This  inuentrix  of  grace,  this  mediatrix  of  Saluation. 
1678  WAN-LEV  U'ond.  Lit.  ll'oMl\.  li.  S  10.453/2  Together 
with  Ide  the  Inventrix  and  Contriver  of  this  mischief.  1744 
PATERSON  Ccntni.  Milton's  P.  L.  327  She  was  the  inventrix 
of  corn  and  husbandry. 

t  Inve-ntuary.  Obs.  [irreg.var.oflNVENTARY.] 
INVENTORY  sb. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  504  Inuentuaryes  [were]  made  of 
suche  goodys  as  than  remayned.  1529  Act  21  Hen.  /"///, 
c.  5  The  probacion  of  any  testament  and  inventuary. 

Inve'nturous,  a.  rare.  [IN-:*.]  Not  ven- 
turous. 

1863  F.  CERNV  [Griffiths]   Tlie  Jew  41  The  boat  which 
hugs  the  shore,  Creeping  inventurous  from  point  to  port. 

t  Inyenu'st,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  invcnns- 
lus,  f.  in-  (!N-  '-'>)  •-  venustus  lovely.]  Unlovely. 

1623  COCKERAM  n,  Not  to  bee  Beloued,  Inucuust,  tti- 
nntial'le.  1712  OLDISWORTH  tr.  O<lc*  Horace  I.  9/2  How 
Hungry,  Dry  and  Invenuste  is  the  Sentence. 

||  Inver.  Obs.  [a.  Gael,  inbhir  (f.  in  prep. '  in '  + 
root  ber-,  Gael,  beir  to  bear,  carry),  frcq.  in  place- 
names,  as  INVERNESS.]  The  mouth  of  a  river ; 
the  point  where  one  river  enters  another. 

1615  Ritrgh  Rcc.  Abcnhfn  (1848)  II.  324  The  first  marche 

at  the  inver  of  the  lllind  burne  quhair  the  same  enlcris 

in  the  Hlackburne  . .  direct  for^anes  or  anent  the  said  inver. 

Inveracious  (invcrji  jos  ,  a.  [IN-  ;'.J  Un- 
truthful. 

1885  F.  HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XL.  256/3  Her.  .editor .  . 
represents  her  as  having  been  most  disingenuous  and  in- 
veracious.  1894  Chicago  Advance  28  June,  Inveracious  and 
contradictory  excuses. 

Inveracity  (invcrsc-siti).  [Tx-  '.]  Untruth- 
fulness  ;  an  untruth,  a  false  statement. 

1864  1     f!     NKV.-.MN   .-//.;.    Xj.p.  i7Wli,'ru   you  may  lei 
V'n'r   :  -  vcl   to  the  extent  of  inv.  . 

1873  I     M  loathsome  spawn  of  shams 

Hies.     1881  Philad.  Kcc.   N 

ity. 

t  InveTecund,  a.  Oh.  [ad.  L.  inm; .  unJn^ 
shameless,  f.  L.  nt  i  1 

II10(:'  i  Mil  c.  I1,  i, 

• 

1657  ToMUN'4>N  Kenflii  r    i  , •  I      •.  are  .. 

erccund  an'1 

tlnve'rge,  E  j/'.] 

horHcr.     a.   To  furnish  with  a  VLJ 
border,     b.  To  form  a  bo«! 


1611   Si-KEii  ///.v/.  (,r.   Krit.  VIM.  iii.  s  14.  3! 

1  his  Father  . .  hee  inuerged  the  .-..nic  \\iih   .1 
deepe  ditch,  and  offVie'l   vp  hi>  Crown  vpon  the  M 

.     —  Theat.  C,t.  Brit.  xix.  (1614*  37  2  The  De\iN 
Hitch  .  .  made     for    a    deU 

kin.^dome  it  '  <i/t'S  iii.  in, 

trench  doth  likewise  inverge  hei  faire  as  the 

river. 

In  verisimilitude  invesrisimi'HtiiSd).  pN-8.] 

Lack  of  verisimilitude;  unlikcness  to  truth  ;  unlike- 
lihood ;  improbability. 

171834  COLEKIDGL;  SJiaks.  .Vi'/Vs  in     ,  II.  161 

The  events  are  top  well  and  distinctly  known  to  be,  without 

Elump  inverisimilitude,  crowded  i  <-.  night's  e\- 

ii'hion.     1836  J.  W.  DONALDSON  .  fcj  ^:d.  4)  566 

An  inverisimilitude  which  is  only  found  out  by  dissection 
was  to  them  none  at  all. 

Inverminate  invo'-imin^O,  v.  noncc-wd.  [f. 
1N.  J  4.  ],.  wrtnimire  :  sec  IXVKRMINATUIN.]  tram. 
To  infest  like  worms;  to  swarm  or  burrow  in. 

1830  COLERIDGE  Co,  $  St.  i,ed.  z)  225  The  visible  globe, 
that  we  inverminate. 

Invermination  (inv^iniin^'Jaii).  [f.  I»  "^ 
+  L.  jfcrmindtiBn-em  the  disease  of  worms,  f.  ver- 
minare  to  have  worms,  f.  vennis  a  worm.]  The 
condition  of  being  infested  with  .intestinal  worms. 

1808  Char,  in  Ana.  Reg.  116  Liable. .to  polysarcia, 
atrophy,  and,  above  all,  to  invermination.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  500  Varieties  of  helminthea  or  in- 
vermination. 

t  Inve-rmine,  v.  Obs.  rarer0,  [f.  It.  invermi- 
narc  (Florio),  f.  L.  in-  (lN-a)  +  verminare  to  have 
\\rorms  ;  cf.  QV.cnz'cnncr.~\  intr.  To  breed  worms. 

1611  FLORIO,  Iniunnicarc,  to  inuermine,  to  fill  with  or 
grow  to  wormes. 

Inverna'CUlar,  a.  ntre.  [lK-3.]  Not  ver- 
nacular. 

1880  F.  HALL  Doctor  In  doc  tits  10  The  English  translation 
of  the  invernacular  phrase  italicized  is 'fall  under  considera- 
tion \ 

Inverness  (invajne's).  [a.  Gael.  lonar-  or 
Inbhir-nis  mouth  of  the  (river)  Ness:  see  INVER.] 
The  name  of  a  town  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Hence  Inverness  cloak,  overcoat,  name  of  an  over- 
coat with  a  removable  cape  Inverness  cape}. 

1865  Morning  Star  8  Mar.,  Two  Inverness  capes  were 
also  found.  1883  Fortn.  in  Waggonette  44  A  thick  Inver- 
ness cape  covers  the  most  of  his  person.  1888  Cambridge 
(Mas*.  >  Tribune  24  Nov.,  These  '  Inverness  '  overcoats  are 
close-fitting,  and  when  worn  without  the  cape  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ulsterette. 

Inveron,  -oun,  obs.  ff.  ENVIKON  v.  and  adv. 

Inversatiie  (inv.vjsatil,  -ail),  a.  [Ix-  ^.]  Not 
versatile.  Entom.  Of  antennae  :  Not  moving  on 
their  supports.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Inverse  (invous,  i-nvais),  a.  and  sl>.  [ad.  L. 
invers-iis  inverted,  pa.  pple.  of  invertere,  f.  in- 
(!N-  -)  +  verttre  to  turn  :  orig.  sense  app.,  To  turn 
outside  in.  Cf.  F.  inverse^ 

A.  adj.   1.  Turned  upside  down  ;  inverted. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  News  fr,  Newcastle  86  A  Coal-pit  U 
a  Mine  of  every  thing  ..  An  inverse  Burse,  an  Exchange 
under  (.1  round.  1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Aniin.  .y  Min.  345  Also 
things  seeme  inverse,  by  reason  of  the  mutation  of  the  site 
of  the  crystalline  humour.  1703  MOXON  A/cc/i.  Excrc.  256 
Make  from  these  Piers  inverse  Arches.  1709  BERKELEY 
Th.  I'ision,  §  100  Whether  objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 
.r  1845  Hoop  Tiuo  Swans  ii,  A  tower  builded  on  a  lake, 
Mock'd  by  its  inverse  shadow. 

2.  Inverted  in  position,  order,  or  relations ;  that 
proceeds  in  the  opposite  or  reverse  direction  or 
order  ;  that  begins  where  something  else  ends,  and 
ends  where  the  other  begins. 

1831  KRKWSTKR  Newton  (1855)  II.  xxii.  298  The  first  who 
save  the  analysis  of  the  inverse  truth,  without  supposing 
the  direct  one  to  be  already  known.     1848  CLOLGH  Atnonrs 
de  Voy.  tv.  32  What  shall  I  do?.  .Go  on  . .  Seeking,  an  in- 
verse Saul,  a  kingdom  to  find  only  asses.     1868   LOCKYER 
Guillt'wins  ff  care  us  (ed.  ^  6=,  The  same  appearan. 
observed,  but  in  an  inverse  order.    1869  J.  MARTINFAU  Ess. 
11.  19  II  must  follow  an  inverse  order. 

3.  Math.    a.  Arith.  and  Alg.  Of  such  a  nature 
in  respect  to  another  operation,  relation,  etc.  that 

I    the  starting-point  or  antecedent  of  the  one  is  the 

result  or  conclusion  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa ; 

opposite  in  nature  or  effect.     Opp.  to  direct ;  e.g. 

/;/;•(  nr  M,  t'tod  of  Muxions  :  see  quot.  1807. 

Inverse  rtiti>->  :  (a)  a  ratio  related  to  another  ratio  in  the 

i  way  defined  above,  i.e.  one  in  which  the  terms  are  reversed  ; 
i /'i  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  which  vary  inversely,  i.  c.  one 

•    of  which  increases  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  other 

!    decreases,  and   vice  versa',   so   invert*  proportion,      i.In 

popular  language  often  loosely  extended  to  the  case  of  two 

tilings  one  of  which  decreases,  or  is  le>s,  as  the  oilier  in- 

ii-r.)    Inverse  square',  often  used  for  the 

,  relation  of  two  cpiantities  one  of  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  other.  Rule  of  Thr^-  inverse  :  that  case  of 
the  Rule  of  Three  in  which  ih<-  anltn  •  !<  of  the 

1660  I  n.,  Inverse  ratio  is  when  the 

• 
iii.      1790   Hi  ! 

I     the    number    of  tli>  '-r.      1793    l;i 

MtUk 

ihould 

>  its   length.      1806 

Hn         •  [.  44  Rule  of  Three  1 

,     mor«j  1807  Ibid,  II      ; 


INVERSELY. 

The   direct   method   [of  Hi; 

fluxion  of  any  proposed  fluent.. ;  and  the  inverse  method. . 
!  In  finding  the  fluent  of  any  proponed  fluxion.  1816 
I'LAYI'AIK  A'af.  riiii.  II.  2ij5  The  attraction  of  a  hpl.' 
in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  does  not  decrease  exactly  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  1816 
tr.  t.acroi.f's  Diff.  <\-  Int.  (.'ah  ultts  547  By  substituting 
for  -r  the  inverse  function  of  a  (JT),  by  which  is  understood 
that  function  which  written  instead  of  .r  in  the  expression 
of  a  ».r)  produces  -i"  as  the  final  result.  Ibid.,  ej  and  log  x 
are  inverse  functions  of  each  other,  since  log  (er)  =  x.  1834 
MRS.  SOMKRVILLE  Conncx.  Phys.  Sc.  viii.  (1849!  70  The  in- 
verse problem  had  now  to  be  solved.  1865  FRED.  OAKELKY 
Historical  Notes  51  The  ratio  of  its  extent  appeared  to  be 
inverse  with  the  degree  in  which  it  was  sought.  1882 
MISCHIN  Unipl,  Kinemat.  161  Matter  attracting  according 
to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  distance. 

b.  Ceom.  Inverse  point ^  line,  curve,  etc.,  one 
related  to  another  point,  line,  curve,  etc.  in  the 
way  of  geometrical  inversion  .see  INVERSION  ^b). 

1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.  Caff.  (ed.  2)  xii.  §  181  By  aid  of 
tlii^,  property  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  a  curve  can  be 
drawn,  whenever  that  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
inve!>c  curve  is  known.  IHd.  xvii.  §  227  If  two  cim 
inverse  to  each  other  with  respect  to  any  origin.  1881 
CASEY  Sequel  to  Euclid  95  If  A'  be  a  circle,  O  its  centre,  /' 
and  Q  two  points  on  any  radius  such  that  the  rectangle  ( V '. 
t'C?  =  square  of  the  radius,  then  /'  and  Q  are  called  inverse 
points  with  respect  to  the  circle. 

4.   Cry st.  Opposed  to  direct :  see  quot. 

i878Gt'KNEY  Crystallogr.  65  The  second  class  of  rhombo- 
hedrons  may  be  called  inverse  . .  The  unequal  index  is  alge- 
braically le^s  than  the  other  two.  1895  STORY-MASKI-:LYNK 
Crystftllogr.  141  and  312. 

B.  sb.    1.  An  inverted  state  or  condition ;  that 
which  is  in  order  or  direction  the  direct  opposite 
of  something  else ;    thus  CBA  is  the   inverse  of 
ABC. 

1681  tr.  Willis  Rcm.Mcd.  H'ks.  Vocab.,  lawrsc,  a  turning 
inside  out,  or  outside  in,  upside  down,  quite  contrary.  1794 
G.  ADAMS  Nat.  ^  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  Iii.  456  Rain,  which  is  the 
inverse  of  evaporation.  1823  II.  J.  UKOOKE  Introd.  Crys- 
tallogr.  74  Proceeding  in  an  order  the  inverse  of  that  by 
which  the  modified  crystal  has  been  formed.  1891  GLAD- 
STONE Sp.  2  Oct.,  The  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  been  well-nigh  the  inverse  and  the  reverse 
to  that  of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

2.  The  result  of  inversion  :  a.  Math.  A  ratio, 
proportion,  or  process  in  which  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  are  interchanged.  Also,  short  for 
inverse  function. 

1693  ALINGHAM  Geotn.  Epit.  101  By  the  other  two,  the  in- 
verses of  both  are  proved,  for  as  a :  A  ;\b'.Bt  also  as 
b  \a\\K:  A.  1839  Penny  CycL  XIII.  5  From  all  the  in- 
verses of  a  function  <£-r  ..  we  separate  that  one,  «.r,  which 
gives  both  4>ajc—x  and  a<£.r=.r,  and  call  it  the  convertible 
inverse. 

b.  Ceom.  Short  for  inverse  czirve,  point,  etc. 

1873  B.  WILLIAMSON  Diff.Calc.  (ed.  2)  xii.  §  180  If  on  any 
radius  vector  OP,  drawn  from  a  fixed  origin  O,  a  point  /" 
be  taken,  such  that  the  rectangle  OP,  OP'  is  constant,  the 
point  /"  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  point/';  and  if /'de- 
scribe any  curve,  P'  describes  another  curve  called  the 
inverse  of  the  former.  1887  R.  A.  ROBERTS  Intcg.  Calc.  \. 
315  The  central  inverse  of  a  conic. 

C.  Logic.  The  proposition  obtained  by  inversion. 
1896  [see  INVERSION  2  e]. 

Inverse  (invaus),  v.  Now  rare.  ff.  prec.  or 
f.  invert-,  ppl,  stem  of  invert?re\  cf.  reverse  vb.] 
trans.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert ;  to  reverse 
in  order  or  direction. 

1611  FLORID,  fn-ucrsnre,  to  inuert,  to  inuerse.  1663 
POWKR  Exp.  Phifas.  n.  115  We  therefore  fiH'd  our  Glass- 
Tubes  . .  half  with  Water,  and  the  rest  with  Ayr,  and  after- 
wards invers'd  it  into  a  pail  of  water.  1694  Loyal  Satirist 
in  Somcrs  Tracts\\l.  68  You  would  think  the  church  as 
well  as  religion,  were  inversed,  and  the  anticks  which  were 
used  to  be  without  were  removed  into  the  pulpit,  a  1701 
SEDLEY  If<ip{>y  Fair  \Vk>.  1766  I.  17  From  hence  the  baffled 
world  has  been  inverst,  Princes  involv'd  in  war,  and  people 
curst.  1849  C.  BRONTK  Shirley  vii,  In  versing  the  natural 
order  of  inse<  I 

Inversed  (invest),  ///.  a.  rare.  Also  in- 
verst. [f.  as  INVERSE  a.  +  -ED1,  -T.] 

1.  Inverted;  turned  upside  down. 

lOb?  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astrol.  v.  158  Hailing  had  the 
world  inuerst  presented  to  their  imagination  in 
1664  Powi'.K  AJ/.  Philos.  i.  5  Tin:  Mipp»i-umv  >  -f  !i«_-r  self, 
though  with  her  back  downwards  and  perpendicularly  in- 
to the  H<iri/on.  1703  MOXON  Mt\!t.  Excrc.  256  To 
turn  Arches  inversed,  or  upside  down. 

b.  Reversed  ;  with  reverted  sequence. 
1581  SAVILE  Tacitus,  /list.  Annot.  (15911  52  Liny,  in  de- 
scribing the.se  Centuries,  seemeth  to  vse  an  inuersed  kmde 
i  .)/_;'>/.  Rhct.  117  Antimcttibolc'te 
e  inverst,  or  turn'd  back. 

2.  Turned  inward. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  MIL  xix.  (1886)  258  Diverse 
he  round,  the  cornerd,  the  inverted,  the 

Hence  Inversedly  (iav5*J6tli,  -sedli),  adv. 
—  next. 

1753  Phil.  Trans.   XLV1II.    83  Th.it  tin-  gravity  at  .my 

point    <>!'  ihr   t-anh    i-    inversedly  as   tin  m   the 

Inversely  (in\.»MsliV  atlr.  [f.  INVERSE  a.  + 
-M  -.]  In  an  inverse  manner  or  order;  as  the  in- 

;    by  inveision. 
1660  i 

fere    i  :•    • 

>:  then  invert  t  i738  Hi  '• 

\'nt.  Phil   i.  1170)    \   \Vhy  the  \\ater  ti 


INVERSION. 

heights  which  are  inversly  as  the  distances  of  the  glasses.  1766 
,  ut>-/,i's  Ess.  '  .    (1793)  92  It  SCUIKS  as  if  th.j 

greatness  of  a  state  ooghl  to  be  in  versely  a;  the  sensibility  and 

activity  of  the  individuals.    <  1860  FARADAY  /''t>rit\  ,\u/.  ii.  46 
'I'wo  bodie^  ;iLtr.u;l  tj;n.h  other  i?ivt.i'M'ly  U  tin- 
distance.    1868  LocKVXB  ^'w///tw/«V  ffeavftu  (od,  \    i 
the  Last  Quarter  we  get  a  phase  like  that  presented 
firM  quarter,  but  inversely  situated. 

b.  Invertedly  ;  upside  down  ;  as  inversely  coni- 
cal, conical  with  the  vertex  downward. 

'776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Wants  (ed.  3)  I.  122  Petals  a, 
inversely  heart-shaped.  ll>id.  II.  197  Root  wood-like,  in- 
versely conical  at  the  crown.  1849  MURCHISON  Stfaria.  \ii. 
133  Of  an  inversely  pyramidal  shape. 

Inversion  (invaujan).      [ad.   L.   inversion-tin 

an  inverting,  n.  of  action  from  im't'rf?rc  to  INVEUT  ; 

cf.   F.    inversion   (1570   in   Hatz.-Darm.).]     The 

action  of  inverting,  the  condition  of  being  inverted. 

I.  1.   A  turning  upside  down. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  Innerstone,  an  inuersion,  a  turning  insidt: 
..in,   or    upside   downe,   a  misplacing.     1604   R.   CAWD8E1 
Table  Alpli.,  InitersioH)  turning  vpside  downe,  turning  con- 
trariwise.    1663  POWF.R  Exp.  P/tHos.  H.  in  After  inversion 
of  the  Tube  into  the  vessel'd  Quicksilver.     1860  TYNDALI. 
Gtac.  i.  iv.  36  They  often  mistook  this  aerial  inversion  for 
the  reflection  from  a  lake. 

b.  Geol.  The  folding  back  of  stratified  rocks 
upon  each  other,  so  that  older  strata  overlie  the 
newer. 

1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  iv.  72  A  great  fault  was  . . 
supposed  to  intervene,  to  account  for  this  apparent  inver- 
sion. 1882  GEIKIE  Text  Bk.  Gcol.  iv.  iv.  518  Individual 
mountains,  .present  stupendous  examples  of  inversion,  great 
groups  of  strata  being  folded  over  and  over  each  other. 

2.  A  reversal  of  position,  order,  sequence,  or  re- 
lation. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  tirie  Dinner  M  ij,  We  may  now  a 
dayes  use  Plinies  wordes,  with  an  inversion  of  the  sense. 
1639  FULLER  Holy  War  n.  xiv.  (1647)  63  The  inversion  of 
order  bringeth  all  to  confusion.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud. 
Ep.  i.  iii,  9  A  reciprocation,  or  rather  an  Inversion  of  the 
creation,  making  God   one  way,  as  he  made  us  another ; 
that  is,  after  our  Image,  as  he  made  us  after  his  owne.   1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  61  Without  Inversion 
or   Variation   of  the  ordinary   Periods,   Revolutions,   and 
Successions  of  things,    a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1737)  VI.  x.  395 
If,  by  an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  that  we  do  is 
first  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  watch 
for  it.     1855  BAIN  Senses  $  Int.  in.  i.  §  42  (1864)  397  When 
we  dress  by  a  mirror  we  perform  a  series  of  inversions,  very 
difficult  at  first.     1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  133  Tis 
an  unnatural  inversion  of  the  manners  of  society. 

fb.  Rhet*  The  turning  of  an  opponent's  argu- 
ment against  himself;  =  ANTISTROPHE  3  b.  Obs. 

1551  T.  WILSON  £qg%ftf  (1567)  34  b,  You  maye  confute  the 
same  by  inuersion,  that  is  to  sale,  tournyng  his  taile  cleane 
contrary.  1657  J.  SMITH  Myst.  Rfat.  125  Inversion  is  a 
figure,  whereby  the  Orator  or  speaker  reasons,  or  brings  in 
a  thing  for  himself,  which  was  reported  or  alleadged  against 
him. 

C.  Gram.  Reversal  of  the  order  of  words; 
~  ANASTROPHE. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  82  Anastrop/te^  a 
preposterous  inversion  of  words  besides  their  common 
course,  as.  .faults,  no  man  liveth  without.  1620'!'.  GRANGER 
Div.  Loglke  n.  229  Inversion  is  when  the  Consequent,  or 
bond,  is  placed  before  the  Antecedent.  1791  BOSWKLL 
Johnson  an.  1750,  The  structure  of  his  sentences,  .often  has 
somewhat  of  the  inversion  of  Latin.  1875  JOWETT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  279  Any  arbitrary  inversion  of  our  ordinary 
modes  of  speech  is  disturbing  to  the  mind, 

d.  Mus.  The   action  of  inverting  an  interval, 
chord,  phrase,  or  subject  (see  INVEKT  v.  2  e)  ;  also, 
the  interval,  chord,  etc.  so  produced  (in  relation 
to  the  original  one). 

Firstt  second,  etc.  inversions  (of  a  chord):  the  chords  pro- 
duced by  taking  the  successive  higher  notes  of  the  original 
chord  respectively  as  the  lowest  note. 

1806  CALLCOTT  J//«.  Gram.  n.  i.  100  When  any  lower  Note 
of  an  Interval  is  placed  an  Octave  higher,  or  the  higher  Note 
an  Octave  lower,  the  change  thereby  produced  is  called  In- 
•version.  1838,  1875  [see  INVERT  v.  2  e].  1869  OUSELEY 
Cottnterp,  xix.  159  Sometimes  ..  the  answer  Is  made  by 
contrary  motion,  constituting  a  'fugue  by  inversion'.  1880 
W.  S.  ROCKSTRO  in  Grove  Diet.  Mm.  II.  16  [In]  Double 
Counterpoint  in  the  Octave  ..  the  Inversion  is  produced  by 
. .  transposing  the  upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  [vice  evwaj. 
But  the  Inversion  may  take  place  in  any  other  Interval. 
Ibid.  17  The  Chord  of  the  6-3  is  called  the  First  Inversion 
of  the  Common  Chord  ;  and  the  Chord  of  the  6-4,  the 
Second.  1889  E.  PROUT  Harmony  vi.  §  150  A  triad,  which 
consists  of  three  notes,  has  two  inversions,  because  it  con- 
tains two  notes  besides  its  root,  and  either  of  these  notes  can 
be  placed  in  the  bass. 

e.  Logic.  A   form   of  immediate   inference   in 
which  a  new  proposition  is  formed  whose  subject 
is  the  negative  of  that  of  the  original  proposition. 

1896  WsLTOMJV&WMUC/4/X4ffc(ed.fl)  ni.iii.  §102  Inversion 
is  the  inferring,  from  a  given  proposition,  another  proposi- 
tion whose  subject  is  the  contradictory  of  the  subject  of  the 
original  proposition.  The  given  proposition  is  called  the 
Invertend,  that  which  is  inferred  from  it  is  termed  the  In- 
verse. ..  The  rule  for  Inversion  is:  Convert  either  the 
Obverted  Converse  or  the  Obverted  Contrapositive. 

3.  Math.    a.  Arith.  and  Alg.  The  reversal  of  a 
ratio  by  interchanging  the  positions  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent. 

1660  BARROW  Eitclittv.  xx,  Because  E.F:\  B.C  by  inversion 
Minll  be  F,E  '.:  C.B.  1695  AUNGHAM  Geom.  Epit.  102  The 
Alternations  and  Inversions  of  which,  follow  from  what  was 
before  proved.  1827  MUTTON  Course  Moth,  I.  327  If  four 
quantities  be  proportional;  they  will  be  in  proportion  by 
inversion,  or  inversely.  1837-8  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xv. 
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(1866)  I.  272  These  two  quantities 

itio    tin  i. ni,,  ,,t  UM 

b.  d'eoHi,  A  transformation  in  which  for  each 
(mint  ..I  a  given  figure  is  siilwtiUm-d  another  point 
in  tlte  same  straight  line  from  a  fixed  poin 
the  origin  or  centre  of  ii: 
that  the  product  of  the  distances  of  t 
Irom  the  centre  of  inversion  is  constant  \<ydi,al  or 
spherical   inversion).     Also    extended    to    similar 
transformations  involving  a  more  complex  lelation 
of  corresponding  points  or  lines,  as  <jiM,lric  iir,\r 
sion,  tangential  inversion. 

1873  I!.  WILLIAMSON    l>i_//.  Cal<.   (ed.  2)  xii.  §182  If  the 
focus  Lof  a  conic]  be  the  origin  of  inversion,  the  i: 
curve  called  the  [.iuiat,jH  uf  Pascal.      1885  WAI  SUN  M  \',\  k- 
IIL-RV  .Math.   The.  Elicit:  .)•  .Magn.  1.  125  Accord! 
centic  ,jf  inversion  is  without  or  within  the  originalsphere. 

4.  Alii.  An  evolution   by  which  ranks  are  con- 
verted into  files. 

1635  IJAKKIFFK  Mil.  I'iscip.  xxxi.  (1661)  38  Inversion  doth 
alwayes  produce  file  or  files  ;  and  Conversion,  rank  or  ranks. 
1650  K.  KLTON  Mil,  Art  (1668)  32  My  subject  in  this 
Chapter  shall  he  of  Ranks  filing,  and  Files  filing,  anil  Rank, 
ranking,  and  Files  ranking,  which  are  by  some  called  In- 
version and  Conversion.  1832  [see  INVERT  v.  3]. 

5.  C/iem.  A   decomposition  of  certain  carbohy- 
drates into  two   different  substances,  as  of  cane- 
sugar   into   dextrose   and   iKVitlose,   whereby   the 
direction  of  the  optical  rotatory  power  is  reversed. 
(Cf.  INVERTED  6.) 

1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Clicm.  II,  863  A  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  left  to  itself,  or  wanned  with  dilute  acids,  loses  its 
dextro-rotatory  power,  and  acquires  a  tevo-rotatory  power, 
which,  when  the  transformation,  or  inversion,  is  complete, 
amounts  to  38°  for  every  100°  of  the  original  rotation  to  the 
right. 

t  6.  =  METAPHOR.  Obs. 

1552  HULOET,  Inuersion  of  wordes,  allegoria,  est  quzdam 
fig"-  "553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1567)  88  a,  An  Allegoric,  or 
inuersion  of  wordes.  1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ill. 
xvi[i].  (Arb.)  190  In  these  verses  the  inuersion  or  metaphore, 
lyeth  in  these  words,  saw,  karboiird,  run. 

H.  7.  Her.  See  INVERTED  7. 

1638  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xv.  (ed.  3)  202,  I  say  that  the 
Eversipn  of  the  taile  of  the  Lyon  rs  an  expresse  token  of  his 
placabilitie  or  tractablenesse,  as  contrariwise  the  Inversion 
of  his  taile  is  a  note  of  his  wrath  and  fury,  especially  if  he 
doe  beate  the  backe  therewith. 

8.  A  turning  outside  in,  introversion ;  a  turning 
inside  out.  spec,  in  Path, 

[1598:  see  i.]  a  1784  Klctl.  Observ.  q-  Inq.  IV.  (heading} 
History  of  a  Fatal  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  and  Rupture  of  the 
Bladder.  1851-6  WOODWARD  JMoUusca  iv.  2$  The  snail  .. 
draws  in  its  eye-stalks,  by  a  process  like  the  inversion  of  a 
glove-finger.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I'an  dcr  Hoevcn's Zool.  I . 
02  The  anterior  part  ..  retractile  within  the  posterior  by 
inversion.  1887  Syd.  Sot.  Lex..  Inversion  of  bladder,  the 
condition  in  which  the  bladder  is  prolapsed  through  the 
urethra,  either  partially  or  completely. 
b.  A  turning  out  of  the  contents. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed. 4)  II.  558  The  dose  [of  an 
emetic]  should  have  its  power  limited,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
to  a  single  inversion  of  the  stomack. 

III.  f  9.  Diversion  to  an  improper  purpose  ; 
perversion.  Obs. 

1711  Light  to  Blind  n.  iii.  §  33  in  lath  Rep.  Hist.  MSS. 
Contni.  App.  v.  115  Who.. would  object  unto  the  King  an 
inversion  of  the  lawes  of  the  land  1  For  he  left  the  courts  of 
judicature  to  run  their  usual  course.  1755  YOI'NG  Centaur 
vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  276  What  a  terrible  inversion  is  this  of  the 
high  favours  of  heaven  ! 

Inversive  (invs-jsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  invers-,  ppl. 
stem  of  invertOre  to  INVERT  +  -IVE  :  cf.  mod.F.  in- 
versif,  -ive  (Littre).]  Characterized  by  inversion. 

1875  Spiritualist  25  June,  The  deadly  self-hoods  of  sects, 
of  inversive  human  society,  or  of  clans,  hordes  [etc.].  1893 
J.  PULSFORD  Loyalty  to  Christ  II.  333  This  ..  process  of 
making  all  things  new  will  go  on  and  on,  until  the  self-seek- 
ing  and  self-sufficient  man  of  the  world's  inversive  civilisa- 
tion has  disappeared. 

InveTSO-,  mod.  comb,  form  of  L.  inversus 
INVEBSE,  used  in  sense  '  inversely — ' :  as  in  In- 
ve'rso-bino-a'nnular  a.  [L.  binl  two  each  + 
anmil-us  ring :  ANNULAB]  ;  InveTso-ema-rgi- 
uate  a.  [EMAKGINATE]  (see  qnots.). 

1855  MAVNE  Expos.  LC.I:,  Inverso-Binoannularis,  _ap- 
plied  by  Haiiy  to  a  variety  of  the  regular  hexahedral  prism, 
of  which  the  base  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  facets  disposed 
in  a  ring,  resulting  from  the  decrease  by  two  rows  in  height 
on  the  margins  of  the  same  base  . .  invcrsohinoaiinular. 
Ibid.,  lir.'frso-Kiiiarginaltis, .  .applied  by  Hafly  to  a  variety 
of  carbonated  lime  which  presents  the  form  of  the  inverse, 
emarginated  at  the  superior  edges  by  the  primitive  facets, 
and  at  the  inferior  edges  by  those  of  a  hexahedral  prism  : 
inversoemarginate. 

Inversor  (invSusat).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  invertlre,  invers-  to  overturn,  INVERT.]  An 
instrument  for  reversing  an  electric  current ;  a  com- 
mutator; =  !NVERTOR. 

1839  G.  BIRD  Nat.  Pkilos.  246  This  instrument,  which 
I  propose  to  call  the  innr^r. 

Invert   (inv5-.it),   v.      [f.   L.    inrert-fre.  f.   i'«- 
(Ix-  -)  +  vertfre  to  turn  ;  lit.  to  turn  in,  to  turn  out- 
side in,  hence  to  turn  the  opposite  way.] 
I.  1.  trans.  To  turn  upside  down. 

1613  Br.Ai'M.  .*  FT..  Cairo"//'  i.  v,  What  an  she  were  in- 
verted, With  her  heels  upward  like  a  traitor's  coat?     1641 
J.  JACKSON  True  Kvang.  T.  \.  44  Others  iir. 
upward,  and  head  downward,  and  a  fire  being  underneath, 
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were   so  smo.il.  ,665   I!    .,,  , 

1763 

. 

- 
Gtac.  ii, 

I  b.  / 
"588  i.  i 

1648  //,,, 

both  Chi:  ,.  .     ,  .,UM  ,  ,,, 

M.  i'.   Brown  .'../•/,     D   ...   ii8.-6)  IV. 

..would 

...  1706  in  I 
vade  the  Property  of  i' 
or  overthrow  and  Liberty  of  England. 

2.  To  reverse    in    regard   to   position,  order,   or 
sequence  ;  to  turn  in  an  opposite  din 

1533  MokK  DrMl.  Saltm  V, 
ii!    hero  and   in 

nonce.      1614  St.i  UFA-  TitU-s  lion.  67  In  t! 
liaue  tile  vuiy  >,ani<    |  Hannikdl  but   i 

in  Gen.  cap.  xxxvi.     1620  T.  GRANM  :.  28=  An 

inverted  Syllogismc .  .Wherein  the  conclusion  U  sometime-, 
put  in  the_  first  place.  1651  I 

The  way  is  the  same,  but  the  order  is  inverted.  1824  I.. 
MURRAV  Eng.  Grain,  (ed.  5)  I.  221  This  sentence  may  l.e 
inverted  without  changing  asillgle  word.  1869  J.  MARTINEAI- 
Ess.  II.  21  Dr.  \Vhe\vell .  .inverts  this  order  of  processes. 

b.  fig.  To  reverse  the  relations  of,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  opposite  meaning,  state  of  affairs,  etc. 

1552  ASCHAH  in  Lftt.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  12  The  fallax 
of  composicion  and  division  ..  do  sometyme  so  inveit  the 
sentence  as  in  the  self  same  words  thus  joyned  or  so 
separated.  1586  A.  DAV  En?.  Secretary  l.  (1625)  67  To  in- 
vert the  good  also  that  in  such  a  person  may  be  . .  unto  a 
wnrser  sense.  1613  I'I'RCHAS  rilgriiiiafe  (1614)  - 
i>  all  inverted,  man)-  Kin^s,  and  few  subjects.  i6c,~ 
Occas.  Rcjl.  in.  vi,  He  may.. invert  the  Profession  , if  Saint 
Paul,  and  say,  that  he  preaches  not  Christ  crucify'd,  but 
himself.  1710  STKELK  Tatlir  No.  225  p  i  A  set  of  People 
who  invert  the  Design  of  Conversation.  1822  HAZLITT 
Tal<[e-t,  her.  n.  xviii.  (1869)  368  The  principle  of  c, 
inverted.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  ILntrs  Lilrnry  (1892)  I.  vi.  221 
The  old-fashioned  canons  of  poetical  justice  are  inverted. 
1881  WKSTCOTT  &  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  35  The 
relative  attractiveness  of  conflicting  readings  becomes  in- 
verted by  careful  study. 

T"  C.  Rhet.  To  retort  an  argument  upon  an  op- 
ponent. Obs. 

1631  J.  SURGES  Ansiv.  Rejoined  221  The  recrimination 
which  . .  the  Replyer  inverts  vpon  our  Bishops,  hatb  more 
shew  then  substance.  1796  ULRKIC  A'<v/V.  /Y,;,t'  i.  Wks. 
1808  VIII.  173  They  inverted,  and  retaliated  the  impiety. 

f  d.  To  transfer  (words)  from  their  literal  mean- 
ing ;  to  use  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Obs. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xvi[ij.  (Arb.)  190  Ye  see 
that  these  words,  source,  shop,  find,  sugred,  are  inuerted 
from  their  owne  signification  to  another,  not  altogether  so 
naturall,  but  of  much  affinitie  with  it. 

e.  J\lus.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  the 
notes  of  (an  interval  or   chord)   by   placing  the 
lowest  note  higher,  usually  an  octave  higher ;  also, 
to  modify  (a  phrase  or  subject)  by  inverting  the 
intervals   between   the   successive   notes,   i.e.   by 
reversing  the  direction  of  its  motion. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  3/1  Fugue  by  Inversion  ..  In  this 
the  theme  is  inverted.  I875OUSELLY  llarnwny  ii.  22  If  the 
lower  of  the  two  notes  forming  any  interval  be  changed 
into  its  upper  octave,  . .  the  interval  is  said  to  be  inverted, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  new  interval  thus  formed,  is  an  in- 
version of  the  former.  1880  W.  S.  ROCKSTBO  in  Grove 
/'/c/.  Mus.  II.  17  A  Chord  is  said  to  be  Inverted,  when  any 
note,  other  than  its  Root,  is  taken  in  the  lowest  part. 

f.  Logic.  To  obtain  the  inverse  of  (a  proposi- 
tion) :  see  INVERSION  2  e.   (In  quot.  intr.  for  pass.) 

1896  WELTON  Man.  Logic  (ed.  2)  111.  iii.  §  102  marg.,  Sef 
inverts  to  SiP  by  converting  the  Obv[erte]d  Con\ 

3.  Mil.  See  quot.  and  cf.  INVERSION  4. 

1832  Regiil.  Itistr.  Cavalry  in.  46  Inversion— A  Regiment 
is  said  to  be  inverted  when  the  Squadrons  are  not  in  their 
natural  order,  but  the  right  Squadron  on  the  lefi, 
left  on  the  right,  as  for  instance  uhen  the  Squadrons  entire 
have  wheeled  to  the  right  or  left  about.  Ikid.  1 1  j  It  will  be 
better  to  invert  by  Regiments. 

4.  Chem.  To  break  up  (cane-sugar)  into  dextrose 
and  Irevulose  :  see  quot.  s.v.  INVERTED  6. 

1864-72  WATTS  Diet,  Chem.  II.  856   Honey  ..  contains 
i    twhich  is  gradually  inverted  by  keeping),  in- 
verted   sut^ar,    and    an    excess    of  dextroglucose.      1899    J. 
CACNEV   tr.   JaJucKl  Clin.   Diagnosis  v.   if 
availed    himself  of  the  property  which   HCI.  po.- 
inverting  cane-sugar,  i.  e.  of  breaking  it  up  into  dextrose 
and  laevulose. 

f  5.  intr.  To  change  to  the  opposite,   i 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvli.  61  Double  not  needles, 
on  a  heart  Whose  joy  so  green  is,  and  so  apt  t1  invert    1813 
Lnfretiiis   U.  Cfmmtni.   xli,  Till  their  nature-, 
change,  and  their  order  of  operation  in\ert. 

II.  f8-  trans.  To  divert  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose ;  to  pervert  to  another  use.  Obs. 

1587  HARRISON  England  n.  xix.  11877)  '•  3C9    ' 
uerted    his   inU;,l  tiother  end.     1603 


I'luturth'i  Mar.  930  N',  •:">•  man  ..  ac. 

use.     1670  R.  COKE  Disc.   Trade  18  In  b.  : 

'.  the  means  whii.li  i-  i 

lu  laylors,  is  inverted  frum  tliat  end  i  ht  have 

been  imployed  towards  the  Payment 

III.  t  7.  trans.  To  turn  in  or  inward.   O/'S. 
1645  G.  DANIEL  I'MHIS  Wks.  1878  II.  78  Invert  thy  Eyvt. 


INVERT. 

and  iee.    1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE 

inver.  came. 

8.  To  turn  outside  in,  or  inside  out ;  spec,  in  Path. 

1615  CKOOKE  Body  of  Man  249  A  kinde  of  yard  . .  which 
they  say  is  the  necke  of  (he  wombe  if  it  lie  inuerted. 
1638  MH  T.  HmFERl  y  ;o  Skin  of  a  Lyon, 

Leopard  .  or  Sheep  tlhe  haire  in\ei!>  (l.e  put 

abou'  -I-Mb.  1656  RlIKiLi  v  Pract.  1'liysicb  i;i 

The  Ey-lid  inverted  may  be  rubbed  with  Fig-leaves.  1800 
Med.  JriiL  111.465  If  a  portion  is  strongly  adherent  to  the 
uterus,  we  may  by  ihis  force  invert  the  uterus. 

b.  trans.  To  empty  (the  stomach)  by  means  of 
an  emetic. 

i8»2-34G<w.f".,.y/Wj/.Vf,!'.  led.  4)  I.  134  The  asarum  ..  at 
the  same  time  that  it  inverts  the  stomach,  acts  powerfully 

on  the  nlf.ictory  in 

Hence  Inve'rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

'579  FI.-I.KE  He-skins'  At//.  ?:  Thi-  is  no  inuerting  of  Oods 
order.     1665  HOOKE  Micngr.  60  Reflection  being  nothing 
:i  inverting  of  the  Rays.     1894  Atlu-n  fr,i>i  4  Aug.  i6:;/j 
To  represent  the  objects  as  they  would  be  seen  in  an  in- 
verting telescope.    1899  J.  CAGNEV  tr.  jfakah's  Clin. 

The  chief  are  the  tryptic,  fat-splitting  and 
emulsifying  .  .am!  inverting  ferments. 

Invert  u-nvo.it-,  sb.  [f.  INVERT  r>.]  An  in- 
verted arch,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  sewer. 
Also  at/rib. 

1838  /'/</'.  irks.  Gt.  Brit.  22  The  tunnel,  .being  supported 
by  a  brick  invert  or  counter  arch.  1862  SMILF.S  Engineers 
III.  314  These  walls  were  further  supported  by  a  strong 
invert, — that  is,  an  arch  placed  in  an  in\  erted  position  under 
the  road,— thus  binding  together  the  walls  on  both  sides. 
i88»  //  'an cstrr  F.iliil'.  Calal.  III.  16  Invert  blocks  for  the 
bottom  of  sewers.  1885  Times  .  weekly  ed.)  18  Sept.  9/1  The 
bottom  of  the  sewer  or  '  invert  ',  is  also  defective. 

I'nvert,  a.  [Short  for  INVERTED  :  see  sense  6.] 
In  Invert  sugar  :  Sugar  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  cane-sugar  into  dextrose  and  Inevulose. 

1880  Lil-r.  I  •„!-.'.  Kiwu'l.  (U.S.)  VIII.  846  A  mixture  of  these 
two  sugars  [dextrose  and  laevulose]  constitutes  fruit  sugar, 
or,  as  sometimes  called,  insert  sugar.  1885  LANDOIS  & 
STIRLING  Text-l*.  Hum.  Phys.  I.  296  The  saliva  of  the 
horse  which  can  also  convert  cane-siiLiar  into  invert  sugar. 
Invertant  (inva-Jtant),  a.  Her.  [f.  INVERT 
+  -ANT  !.]  =  INVERTED  7. 

1828-40  UERRY  Kncycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss.,  Invcriant,  or 
Inverted,  turned  the  wrong  way :  wings,  when  the  points 
are  downward,  are  termed  inverted.  1889  in  ELVIN  Did. 
Heraldry. 

Invertebracy  (inv5-jt;"brasi).  [f.  INVERTE- 
BRATE :  see  -ACV.J  The  quality  of  being  inverte- 
brate ;  want  of  '  backbone  . 

1886  .Ww  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune  24  Dec.  (Cent. 
Diet.),  A  person  may  reveal  his  hopeless  invertebracy  only 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  some  critical  situation.  1899 
HORTON  in  Chr.  World  Pulpit  8  Nov.  207/1  It  is  said,  .that 
invertebracy  of  thought  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
closing  years  of  this  century. 

In  vertebral  (mva-jt/'bral),  a.  rare.  [f.  IN--  f 
VERTEBRAL,  as  a  repr.  of  F.  inverttbrt:  see  IN- 
VERTEBRATE.] =  INVERTEBRATE  a. 

1816  J.  SCOTT  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5!  App.  298  The  invertebral 
animals  are  chiefly  deposited  in  cases  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartments.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  7 
A  nervous  cord  without  a  brain,  answering  the  purpose  of 
a  spinal  marrow  in  most  invertebral  animals.  1828  [see  nextj. 

II  Invertebrata  (inv5iUWnij,  sb.  pi.  [mod. 
L.,  =  animalia  in-<ertebrala,  corresp.  to  F.  ani- 
maux  invert(brist  invertebrate  animals :  see  IN- 
VERTEBRATE.] A  name  given  to  all  animals  except 
the  I'ertelira/a  or  back-boned  animals;  origin- 
ally introduced  as  correlative  with  the  latter  term, 
but  now  recognized  as  containing  numerous  sub- 
kingdoms,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  from 
the  Vertebrata,  and  therefore  retained  only  as  a 
convenient  negative  term  comprehending  all  groups 
below  the  Vertebrata. 

1828  STARK  Elem.  ffat.  Hist.  II.  Inverletrata  2  The  In- 
vertebral  animals.. are  arranged  by  Cuvier  into  three  great 
•us.  tB4l  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  KiMgJ.  i.  §  2  Animals . . 


corresponds  with  that  proposed  by  Aristotle  into  Ena. 
and  Anaiina.  1843  OWEN  Lect.  Comf.  Anat.  12  Lamarck 
proposed,  therefore,  the  name  of  I'ertebrata  for  the  one 
class  and  Invertelirata  for  the  other.  1849  MURCHISON 
A'ilimai.  (1867)  8  Crustaceans,  Mollusks,  and  other  inver- 
tebrata.  1879  Casselfs  Techn.  Edttc.  I.  4  Invertebrata,  or 
animals  destitute  of  a  cranium  or  skull,  and  a  vertebral 
column. 

Invertebrate  inv.r.it/'Wt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
mod.L.  mptrtcbrdt-us,  in  neuter  pi.  INVERTEBRATA, 
corresp.  to  T  .invcrUbres  (see  below),  f.  L.JH-  (Ilf-3) 
+  vcrttbra  joint,  esp.  of  the  spine:  see  VERTEBRATE. 

The  classification  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Animals 
was  primarily  due  to  Lamarck  ;  but  in  his  Systtme  dcs 
animaux  sans  -'crtflves,  1801,  he  docs  not  use  the 
i nverttbrts,  which  occurs  however  in  his  Pkilosofhie  Zoo- 
'0/t?»eo(  i&y)  ;  it  had  been  used  by  Cuvier  and  Dume'ril  in 
i3<35  (Cuner  Lemons  d' Anatoinie  coinf.ir.  I,  Table  I),  and 
by  Dumcril.  in  ,  ij(,.  in  his  Zoologic  analytique,  3,  Table  I.) 
A.  a,/;.  Not  having  a  backbone  or  spinal  column. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII.  488  i  Invertebrate  animals  are 
divided  by  I.amarck  into  two  great  groups,  which  he  calls 

ibles'.      1858 

(JEIKIK  I/lit.  Hauldrr  v.  72  The  higher  tribes  of  the  inver- 
tebrate animals.  1877  W.  THOMSON  ;  Vy.  Challenger  1  i.  7 
tven  at  that  depth  the  invertebrate  nib-kingdom!  an  till 
fairly  represented. 


456 

b.  fig.  Without  moral  '  backbone  ;  wanting 
strength,  firmness,  or  consistency. 

1879  t-'orin.  Rev.  No.  187.  910  Running  a  man 
political  creed  is  vague  and  invertebrate.  1889  Times 
i j  Mar.  i>  4  The  House.. lias  voted  for  an  invertebrate 
measure  supported  by  flabby  arguments.  1896  Ktlecti. 
Apr.  507  Nor  is  the  affection  for  the  invertebrate 
parent  secured  by  the  indulgences. 

B.  >/-.  An  animal  without  a  backbone  or  spinal 
column  ;  any  animal  not  belonging  to  the  verte- 
brate sub-kingdom. 

1826  KIRBV  &  SP.  Enlonn'l.  IV.  xlv.  239  In  this  particular 
differing  from  the  majority  of  Invertebrates.  1879  Cassell's 
.  h\inc.  IV.  123/2  Wall-cases  and  floor-cases  are  best 
suited  for  the  display  of  the  vertebrate  classes,  and  table- 
cases  for  the  invertebrates.  1880  HAUGHTON  Phys.  Geog. 
{  iii.  78  Animals  of  higher  organisation  than  the  Invertebrates. 
b.  fig.  A  man  without  strength  of  character  or 
principles. 

1869  ,S>-, /,;/!»•  ?z  May  620  Indifference  as  to  the  fate  of 
such  political  invertebrates.  1884  /'alt  Mall  G.  29  Feb.  i/i 
Nerveless  invertebrates  . .  whose  only  conception  of  states- 
manship  is  that  of  divining  how  the  cat  will  jump. 

Hence  Invertebrateness  (invS-Jt/br/tnes),  the 
quality  of  being  invertebrate. 

1884  Punch  23  Feb.  87  There's  no  spell  In  sheer  inverte- 
biateness. 

Invertebrated  (invs-ai/brf'trtl),  a.  [f.  as 
prec. +  -ED  2.]  .-  INVERTEBRATE. 

1819  J.  &  C.  Krcu.  Anal.  Hunt.  Bad)'  (ed.  7)  II.  10  note, 
The  oviparous  mammalia,  fishes,  and  the  Invertebrated 
animals.  1831  YOJ-'ATT  Horse  v.  (1847)  106  The  first  division 
of  animals  is  into  vertebrated  and  Invertebrated. 

Inverted  (invsuted),  ///.  a.     [f.  INVERT  v.  + 
•TO  1.1 
I.  1.  Turned  upside  down. 

1598  FLORIO,  Itmersf,  inuerted.  1609  DOI'LAMI  Ornilli. 
Mural.  75  There  be  that  ascribe  an  inuerted  semicircle  to 
this  proportion.  1665  HOOBE  Jf&nvr.  ri  A  lit  Vessel  f..r 
this  purpose,  will  be  an  inverted  Glass  Syphon.  1766 
CAVENDISH  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  178  The  air  remaining 
unabsorbed  in  the  inverted  bottle  of  sope  leys.  1806  Xavat 
Chron.  XV.  106  They  had  no  covering  but  an  inverted  Ixjat. 
l8M  )•  JOHNSON  Tyfogr.  II.  iii.  58  Inverted  commas  owe 
their  origin  to  Mons.  Guillemot,  a  Frenchman.  1838  and 
1857  Inverted  commas  [see  COMMA  4].  1842-76  GWILT 
Archit.  §  1885  In  foundations  where.,  there  would  be  a 
liability,  from  uneven  bearing,  to  partial  failure,  it  has  been 
the  practice  . .  to  turn  inverted  arches,  to  catch  on  their 
springing  the  weight  to  be  provided  against.  1869  TVNDAI.I. 
Notts  Lect.  Light  22  Dove  has  applied  the '  reversion  prism' 
to  render  erect  the  inverted  images  of  the  astronomical 
telescope. 

b.  Mas.  Of  chords  or  intervals :  Having  the 
lowest  note  transposed  an  octave  higher. 

1811  BUSBY  Diet.  Mas.  (ed.  31,  Inverted1,  a  term  applic- 
able to  certain  positions  of  any  subject  or  chord.  1889  E. 
PROUT  Harmony  \.  §  26  An  inverted  sth  becomes  a  4th. 

C.  Applied  to  a  letter  whose  sound  is  produced 
by  inverting  the  tongne  against  the  hard  palate. 
Also  absol.  as  sb. 

1879  SWEET  in  PMM.  Soc.  Trans.  468,  rn,  etc.  represent 
single  inverteds.  1888  —  F.ng.  Sounds  26  The  inverteds 
are  . .  represented  in  Sanskrit  under  the  name  of  cerebrals. 

2.  Reversed  in  position  or  order;  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  230  Defects  are  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  . .  and  the  inverted  parts  are  to  be  placed  in  order 
1796  BURKE  Let.  KoMe  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  47,  I  live  in  an  it,, 
verted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are 
gone  before  me.  1851  MAURICE  Patriarchs  ff  Lang,  .vviii. 
(1867)  327  This  is  the  inverted  order  of  Paganism. 

3.  Reversed  in  relations. 

1702  STEEI.E  Funeral  Pro!.,  But  we,  still  kind  to  your  in- 
verted sense,  Do  most  unnatural  things  once  more  dispense. 
1709  STEEI.E  Taller  No.  127  F  i  This  inverted  Idolatry, 
wherein  the  Image  did  Homage  to  the  Man.  1786  BURKF 
Art.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  181  All  the  true  and  substan- 
tial powers  of  government  were  in  an  inverted  relation  and 
proportion  to  the  official  and  ostensible  authorities.  1863 
KlKOLAKB  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xii.  193  The  mere  inverted 
Jesuitism  of  a  man  resolved  to  do  good  that  evil  mi^ht 
come. 

b.  Reversed  in  meaning. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  I.  iv.  14  Intended  exprcs. 
sions  receiving  inverted  significations.  1663  J.  SI-KNCER 
Prodigies  (1665)  07  Were  1  inclined  to  an  Observation  of 
Omens  and  Prodigies,  I  should  . .  make  an  inverted  use  of 
the  words  of  the  Reverend  Publisher. 

4.  Mil.  See  INVERT  v.  3. 

1832  Regul.  fnslr.  Cavalry  in.  84  An  Inverted  Line  can 
change  its  Front. 

5.  Math.   =  INVERSE  a.  3. 

1885  WATSON  &  BURBURV  Math.  The.  Klectr.  a,  ttagn.  I. 
125  Every  sphere  in  the  ori^in.-il  system  becomes  another 
sphere  in  the  inverted  system. 

6.  Chem.  Of  cane-sugar  :  see  quots. 

1864-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  II.  855  Dextroglucose  occurs 
abundantly  in  sweet  fruits  ..  and  always  with  such  a  quan- 
tity of  bevorotatory  fruit-sugar  that  the  mixture  exhibits 
lasvorotatory  power,  and  is  thence  called*  invert' 
Ibid.  863  Trie  mixture  of  [dextroglucose  and  lavoglucose] 
in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  constitutes  fruit  su^. 
verted  sugar,  which  is  itself  Izvo-rotatory,  because  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  Ijevoglucose  is  greater  than  that 
of  dextroglucose. 

II.   "I.   Her.   Turned   inwards   or   towards   the 
middle  of  the  field:  said  of  animals  or  their  mem- 
see  quots. 

1610  GriLLlM  Heraldry  Ml.  xvii.  (i6n<  139  The  field  is 
Kulyy,  two  wings  Inuerted  and  conioined  Tupa?.  1661 
MORGAN  Sfl,.  <.,entry  \.  v.  67  When  I  ',ne  swim 
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[    ming  y,,u  -I, .-,11  say  N.iiant  ..  when  respecting  each  other 
:.id.     1864  Boi  TEI  L  Her.  Hist.  4-  /',/.   x.  64   If  the 
i    tips  of  the  wings  droop  downwards  they  are  inverted. 
8.  Path.  Introverted  ;  turned  inside  out. 
1787  R.  Cl.EGHORN  in  Mni.  Ci'Himun.  II.  241  Sometimes 
the    inversion  is  so  partial,   that    no  part  of  the   inverted 
uterus  descends  below  it's  mouth.      1813-34  Good's  Study 
ed.   4    IV.  no  The  womb  is  inverted,  when  at  the 
•.aiue  time  that  it  is  displaced  or  has  fallen  down,  it  is  turned 
inside  out. 

Inve-rtedly,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LV  2.]    in  an 
|    inverted  manner ;  upside  down ;  with  inversion  of 
order. 

1682  SIR  T.  liKowNB  Chr.  Mar.  in.  §  14  Tis  but  to  live 
invertcdly,  and  with  thy  Head  unto  the  Heels  of  thy  Ami 
I    I'odes.     1794  <;.  AI.AWS  .V,./.  \  A../,  Philos.  II.   • 

1  he  lens  . .  by  refraction,  depicts  them   invertedly  on  the 
f    screen.     1886  T.   H.\RI;V  Mayor  Casterbridgc   I.  xxii    287 
Mi-s  Templeman  . .  talked  up  at  Elizabeth-Jane  invertedly 
across  her  forehead  and  arm. 

Invertendn-nvajtend).  Logic,  [ad.  L.  inrei  - 
leuii-iii.  gerundive  of  invertfre  to  INVERT.]  The 
proposition  from  which  another  proposition  (the 
inverse)  is  obtained  by  inversion. 

1896  [see  INVERSION  2  e]. 

Inye'rter.  rare.    [f.  INVERT  r-.  +  -ER!.]    One 

who  inverts. 

1611  FI.OKIO,  Imiertore,  an  inuerter,  a  peruerter.  1621 
lip.  MOUNTAGU  Diatril'i  44  It  was  a  rare  thing  then  to 
finde  a  Cain,  a  ludas,  an  Inuerter,  Detayner,  Vsurper  of 
(Jods  Right. 

tInvertible(inv3Mtib'l),(Z.l  Obs.  [ail.  late  L. 
i  avert  ibil -is  (41)1  c.,  Hilary),  f.  in-  (Is-  -i)  +  vertfrc 
to  turn  :  see  -BLE.]  That  cannot  be  turned  or  re- 
versed. 

1534  CRANMER  Let.  to  Crounue/l  17  Apr.  in  Strype  Mem. 
(1812)  694  An  indurate  and  invertible  conscience.  1633  T 
ADAMS  A.,/.  ,  l;.ier\\.  4  The  will  of  the  devil  is  still  in- 
vertible. 

Inve'rtible,  a.-  [f.  INVERT  v.  +  -IBLE.  Cf. 
OP",  mvtrtiili.]  a.  That  can  be  inverted,  b. 
That  tends  to  invert  the  usual  order,  rare. 

1881  MACFARHEN  Counter},  ii.  4  This  interval  is  not  in- 
vert|blc.  1892  Fortn.  Kev.  LI.  521  There  is  a  sort  of  in- 
vemble  quality  in  the  Japanese  . .  which  makes  them  train 
their  horses  to  gallop  uphill. 

Inve-rtile,  a.  rare.  [f.  I.,  invertlre  to  INVERT  : 
see  -ILE.  (Cf.  retractile.*]  Capable  of  being 

turned  inside  out. 

1856  GOSSF.  flfarinr  7.ool.  11.  18  Polyzoary  plant-like,  horny, 
tubular.. the  extremity  flexible  and  invertile. 

luvertin  (inv5-jtin,  i-nvojtin).  Chem.  [f.  IN- 
VERT v.  +  -IN  '.]  A  chemical  ferment,  obtained  as 
a  white  powder  from  yeast  desiccated  in  air ;  it  is 
the  constituent  which  produces  the  inversion  of 
sugar. 

1879  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VIII.  784  Invert;,:— Donath  .. 
obtains  this  substance  by  treating  yeast  according  to  Zulk- 
owsky  and  Kunig's  method  . .  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  a  very  small  quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar.  1896  Altbutt's 
Syst.  Med.\.  510  Invertin,  an  enzyme  capable  of  changing 
cane-sugar  into  dextrose,  is  found  in  internal  bacilli. 

Inverter  (inva-itaj).  [f.  INVERT  v.  +  -OR  (here 
tinetymological).]  An  instrument  for  reversing  an 
electric  current ;  a  commutator. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Invertuate,  var.  of  INVIRTUATE  v.,  Ol>s. 

Invest  (inve-st),  v.  Also  6  en-,  [ad.  L.  in- 
Tcst-ire,  f.  in-  (Is-  -)  +  vestire  to  dress,  clothe.  Cf. 
F.  ifrvestir  (14-151!!  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.) ;  also  OF. 
cm'estir.  Sense  9  is  from  It.  investing 

I.  1.  trans.  To  clothe,  robe,  or  envelop  (a 
person)  in  or  •vnith  a  garment  or  article  of  cloth- 
ing ;  to  dress  or  adorn. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Al'us.  i.  (1879)  38  He  ..could  haue 
muested  them  in  silks,  veluets  (etc.).  1598  F.  MERES  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia  280  The  English  tongue  is  . .  gorgeouslie  in- 
vested in  rare  ornaments.  1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xv.  241 
He  show  you,  how  the  Bride,  faire  Isis,  they  invest.  1691 
WOOD  All,.  Oxon.  II.  493  In  the  jollity  of  that  humour  he 
invested  George  Wither  . .  in  the  royal  habiliments.  1850 
MRS.  JAMESON  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  25  Murillo  has 
represented  the  Virgin  and  two  angels  about  to  invest  the 
kneeling  saint,  with  the  splendid  chasuble. 

b.  Of  an  article  of  dress :  To  clothe,  cover,  adorn. 


his  hair.     1820  SCOTT  Ivanhoc  iv,  The  high  cap  no  longer 
invested  his  brows. 

C.  To  put  on  as  clothes  or  ornaments ;  to  don. 

1596  SPENSER  f.  Q.  iv.  v.  18  So  faire  a  crew  . .  Cannot  find 
one  this  girdle  to  inuest.  1628  DONNE  Serin,  xxix.  289  He 
needed  not  to  have  invested  and  taken  the  forme  of  a 
tongue.^  1629  Ibid.  xxiv.  240  Bound  to  that  Religion  that 
he  had  invested  in  Haptisme.  1850  MRS,  BROWNING  Poems 
II.  177  Meek  angels  ye  invest  New  meeknesses  to  hear  such 
utterance  rest  On  mortal  lips. 

2.  transf.  To  cover  or  surround  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. Const,  with. 

1548  UDALL  F.rasm.  Par.  Lulti  iii.  46  b,  Y«  holy  ghost 

being  of  himself.,  inuisible,  but  for  y«  time  enuested  and 

clad  with  a  figure  or  likenesse  visible.    1592  DAVIES  Imworl. 

Soul  cclxviii,   The  fables  . .  others  did  with  brutish  forms 

invest      1651   RaltifKs  Ghost  197  Those   Soules,  which 

while  they  were  here  invested  with  tin  id  live 

My.    1772  //A/.  A' (j, ,.  ,  have 

'!    Rochester   with   a   wall.     1777   COCKJN    in    /'////. 
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Trans.  LXX.  159  Where  the  sun  shone  the  hushes  were 
each  invested  with  a  mist.     1860  MAURY  /'//»•*.  <,V. 
(Low)  i.  i  Our  planet  is  invested  with  two  urcnt  oceans. 

b.  To  cover,  envelop,  or   coat,  as   a   garment 
does. 

1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vm.  376  Thus  with  the  Torrid  Zoom, 
am  I  opprest,  And  lock't  twixt  Tropickcs  Two.  win 
invest.  1660  BOVLE  New  Exp.  I'kys.  Mfch,  x.xi.  152  The 
thin  film  of  water  that  invests  and  detains  it  [the  air  in 
bubbles].  1831  LYELL  Prime.  Geol.  II.  n  A  belief ..  that 
the  primeval  ocean  invested  the  whole  planet  long  after  it 
became  the  habitation  of  living  beings.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flower.  PI,  III.  184  Thread-like  down  which  invests  the 
plant.  1873  MIVART  EUm.  Anat.  vii.  236  The  skin  of  man 
invests  his  body  pretty  closely. 

3-  fig»  To  clothe  or  endue  \\ith  attributes,  quali- 
ties, or  a  character.  Const,  with,  also  in,  into. 

1604  SOAKS.  Oth.  iv.  i.  40  Nature  would  not  inuest  her 
selfe  in  such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  Instruction. 
1610  HOLLAND  Catndeits  Brit.  (1637)  8  The  tales  of  Arthur. . 
he  hath  invested  into  the  goodly  title  of  an  Historic.  1713 
STEELF.  Englishm.  No.  21.  139  They  are  invoked  with  the 
Character  of  Ambassadors  from  Heaven.  1855  PRESCOTI 
Philip  //,  ii.  ix.  (1857)  305  The  mystery  thus  thrown  around 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  only  invested  it  with  aa 
additional  horror.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  i.  31 
Bliss  hath  invested  him.  1877  R.  W.  DALE  Lect.  Preach. 
v.  (1878)  122  To  invest  with  interest  subjects  which  in  them- 
selves are  uninteresting. 

tb.  reft,   (const,  into}.   Obs. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie  12  Both  of  them  ..  relinquished 
their  deuise  of  vndie,  and  inuested  themselues  into  ridels. 
Ibid.  14  Into  one  of  these  kind  of  differings  could  I  wish  our 
yoonger  brothers.. to  invest  themselues. 

4.  To  clothe  with  or  in  the  insignia  of  an  office ; 
hence,  with  the  dignity  itself;  to  install  in  an  office 
or  rank  with  the  customary  rites  or  ceremonies. 

1 533-4  Ac*  25  Hen.  VII/,  c.  20  §  i  That  euery  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop,  being  . .  consecrated  and  inuested  shall 
be  installed  accordingly,  a  15^8  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I'll  36 
The  lord  Thomas  Stanley  he  invested  with  the  swoorde  of 
the  countie  of  Darby.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  iv.  vii.  144 
They  were  invested  both  in  the  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  Consuls.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i. 
in.  77  The  day  the  Pope  is  invested  they  do  so  too.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  xi.  (i8og)  380  If  such  arch-bishop  or 
bishop  do  refuse  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate  such 
bishop  elect,  they  shall  [etc.].  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Ckr. 
(1864)  II,  iv.  iii.  255  Theodorus,  who  had  been  invested  in 
the  metropolitan  dignity  at  Rome.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom. 
Em/>.  xii.  (1875)  187  Richard  was  at  the  same  time  invested 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Aries  by  Henry  VI. 

5.  To  establish  (a  person)  in  the  possession  of 
any  office,  position,  property,  etc. ;   to  endow  or 
furnish  with  power,  authority,  or  privilege.  Const. 
tn,  with  valso  f^/j  into,  unto). 

1564  GOLDING  Justine  150  (R.)  Alexander  ..  began  ..  to 
mocke  and  despyse  Ptolomie  himselfe,  by  whome  he  was 
put  in  and  inuested  in  that  kyngdome.  1581  SAVILI-: 
Tacitus'  Affric.  (1622)  197  The  end  of  Britannic  is  found, 
not  by  fame  and  report,  but  we  are  with  our  armes  and 
pauilions  really  inuested  ^hereof.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  <y 
Mor.  61  His . .  end,  was  to  invest  a  creature  of  his  owne  with 
that  charge  and  dignitie.  1617  HIERON  ll'ks.  I.  112  To 
bee  by  faith  ingrafted  into  Christ  is  the  true  honour;  this 
doth  inuest  a  man  into  that  royalty,  which  is  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  1631  LITHGOW  Trav.  vui.  346  A  brother  of 
the  one  Baron,  and  a  sister  of  the  other,  were  instantly  in- 
vested in  their  Lands.  1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithes  \.  3  God 
..invested  Man  in  a  full  property  of  all  things.  1796  MORSE 
Atner.  Geog.  I.  271  This  body  is  invested  with  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  congregation.  1836  J.  GILBERT  Chr. 
Atonem.  vii.  (1852)  204  The  innocent  being  is  by  law  in- 
vested with  the  right  to  enjoy  security.  1855  MILMAN  Lat. 
Chr.  xiv.  i.  (1864)  IX.  5  They  were  invested  in  a  kind  of 
omniscience.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1891)  I.  35  Rudolf 
[agreed]  to  invest  Hartmann  with  lands  to  the  capital  value 
of  io,ooo/. 

6.  To  settle,  secure,  or  vest  (a  right  or  power)  in 
(a  person).     Const,  in  (fw/'M,  -\upon'}. 

1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  49  b,  For  that  which  is  the 
wmes,  is  by  reason  of  the  mariage  her  husbandes,  and  being 
inuested  in  him  ..  cannot  bee  giuen  from  him  without  his 
licence  or  consent.  1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  v.  i.  (1611)  253 
The  inheritance  aswell  of  the  possessions  as  of  the  coat 
armour  are  inuested  in  them  and  their  posterity,  a  1641 
HP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  $  Man.  ( 1642)  88  Then,  .was  the  Scep- 
ter ..  invested  upon  the  Tribe  of  ludah.  1646  H.  LAW- 
RKNCE  Connn.  Angells  67  Some  reasons  why  God  gives 
this  ministery  to  the  Divells,  why  it  is  invested  in  them  by 
God.  1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  300  The  powers  invested 
in  Congress  were  in  effect.  1800  Ann.  Reg.  56  The  supreme 
magistracy  was  to  be  invested  in  a  grand  elector. 

f  b.  intr.  To  settle  itself,  vest  in  some  possessor. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  Epit-  (1612)  393  How  ..  the 
Crowne-right  of  the  House  of  Edward  the  first  inuested  in 
the  Famihe  of  York,  and  from  whom  they  claimed,  and  in 
whome  their  claime  effected. 

7.  Milit.  To  enclose  or  hem  in  with  a  hostile 
force,  so  as  to  cut  off  approach  or  escape  ;  to  lay 
siege  to ;  to  besiege,  beleaguer ;  f  to  attack. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  v.  vi.  183  No  wearisomnesse  of  long 
siege  &  assault,  -is  able  to  raise  the  Roman  armie  from  any 
towne  once  by  them  invested.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  /^info's 
Trav.  !.  2  They  discovered  a  ship,  vnto  which  they 
chase  all  the  night, .  .having  fetcht  her  up  by  break  of  day, 
they  gaue  her  a  volley  of  three  pieces  of  Ordnance,  and 
presently  invested  her  with  a  great  deal  of  courage.  1726- 
31  TINDAI.  l\af>in's  Hist.  F.ng.  (1743)  II.  xvn.  112  The  Earl 
not  having  sufficient  forces  to  besiege  the  Fort  COUP 
himself  with  investing  it.  1810  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  7V.v/. 
(1838)  VI.  41  Aitorga  is  invested,  but  has  not  !«:<-, i  vli^imi^ly 

attacked.    1840  MACAULAY  Kss.,  dive  (1887)  534  Rajah  Sahib 
proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of  Arcot,  which  seemed  quit* 
incapable  of  sustaining  a  siege, 
VOL.  V. 
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t  8.  To  occupy  or  engage,  to  absorb.   Oh.  rare. 

1601    R.  JOHNSON   A7«^/.   $  OW/WTC.  (1603)  (V    • 
|  prince]  was  invested  in  the  war  of  Persia,  the  othrr  in  th.- 
commotions  of  the  Low  GOOD 

II.  [after  It.  itn't-sttr<'  '..also,  to  laic  out  or 
emploie  ones  money  vpon  anic  hardline  for  m.uan- 
tage'  (Florio,  1598).  This  sense  is  exemplified  as 
early  as  1333  in  I'ocab.  della  Crusca.  \\ 
piv-.se.!  through  the  J.cvant  or  Turkey  Company 
into  the  East  India  Company's  use.] 

9.  To  employ  (money  in  the  purchase  <>|  any 
thing  from  which  interest  or  profit  is  expected  ; 
now,  esp.  in  the  purchase  of  property,  stocks,  shares, 
etc.,  in  order  to  hold  these  tor  the  sake  of  the 
interest,  dividends,  or  profits  accruing  from  them. 

i6«3T.Ai.DWORTH  Lft.  to  E.India  Cff.  Surnl.  95  Jan.  iMS., 
Orig.  Corr.  102),  Hauinge  left  with  vs  in  goods  and  monies 
to  lie  inuested  in  Commodities  fitt  for  Englandc  ..  to  the 
vallew  of  4000  Ii.  1615  T.  ELKINGTUN  Let.  f»  I:.  ln,i;,i  (V. 
25  Feb.  (Orig.  Corr.  251),  To  invest  itt  in  Indico  to  bee  in 
Surrat  before  the  raynes.  1616  SIR.  T.  ROF.  Jrnl.  28  May 
(Hakl.  Soc.},  This  is  yearly  theyr  Custnme  at  this  season  to 
brin^  goodes,  and  so  to  goe  for  Agra  and  invest  in  Indico. 
1710  mPetre  ll'iltiaws  AV/.  I.  (1792^  141  The  primary  Intent 
of  the  Testator  in  carrying  abroad  the  Money  was  to  invest 
it  in  Trade.  1740  Ibid.  140  The.  .captain  . .  had  Sop  dollars 
on  board  the  ship,  which  he  intended  to  invest  in  trade. 
'757  Herald  (1758)  I-  v.  66  By  investing  in  the  stocks  so 
much  of  their  incomes  and  gains  as  they  do  not  spend.  1804 
EARL  LAUDERD.  TWA  Wealth  (1819)  157  That  portion  of  capi- 
tal invested  inaplough,  supplants  the  necessity,  .of  the  labour 
of  five  diggers.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Loom  fy  Lugger  i.  i. 
3  There  was  little  encouragement  to  invest  his  remaining 
capital.  1840  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Clive  (1887)  562  Many  of 
them  even  invested  their  property  in  India  stock.  1878 
JEVONS/VI'WW/W.  Econ.  v_45  To  invest  capital. .means  to 
turn  circulating  into  fixed  capital,  or  less  durable  into  more 
durable  capital. 

fig.  1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  45  He  has 
most  profitably  invested  his  time  and  energy  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  1872  BAGEHOT  Physics  fy  Pol.  (1876)  49 
Every  intellectual  gain  . .  was  invested  and  taken  out  in 
war. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  make  an  investment,  to 
invest  capital ;  colloq.  to  lay  out  money,  make  a 
purchase.  (So  in  It.) 

1864  WEBSTER  s.v.,  To  invest  in  stocks.  1868  MONT- 
COMERIE  in  Froc.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  15  July  155  The  Pundit  had 
invested  in  a  wooden  bowl.  1870  RoGVB8//ff£  Gleanings 
Ser.  u.  146  Men  invested  in  a  parliamentary  seat  as  they  did 
In  any  kind  of  speculative  stock.  1883  ll'/tarton*  s  Laiv 
Lex.  s.v.,  When  a  trustee,  executor,  or  administrator  is  not 
expressly  forbidden  to  invest  in  real  securities,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mod.  colloq.  To  invest  in  a  penny  time-table. 
Hence  Invented///,  a. 

Mod.  Eager  for  news  of  the  relief  of  the  invested  town, 
t  Inve'St,  sb.   Ohs.  rare  — '.     [f.  prec.  vb.]     A 
payment  made  to  the  Pope  or  Head  of  the  church 
by  a  bishop  or  the  like  at  his  investiture. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  I'/II,  c.  20  §  i  Yeldyng  vnto  the 
kinges  nighnes  . .  all  suche  dueties,  rightes,  and  inuestes,  as 
before  time  hath  ben  accustomed  to  be  paid  for  any  such 
Archbishopricke  or  Bishopricke. 

Inve-stable,  a.  [f.  INVEST  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  invested. 

1896  Chicago  Advance  17  Dec.  857  Any  person  having  in- 
vcstable  capital. 

t  Investa'tion.  Obs.  rare  - !.  Had  form  of  *in- 
vistition  or  investion. 

1665  R.  HEAD  Eng.  Rogue -x.x\\.  86  An  Oath,  which  every 
young  Thief  must  observe,  .at  bis  investation  into  the  honour 
of  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Road. 

Investee'.   Law.  rare.    [f.  INVEST  v.  +  -BE.] 

One  who  is  invested  with  a  right,  property,  etc. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  in.  vi.  77  Fee-Farme 
is  a  Fee,  and  importeth  a  perpetuity  to  the  Inuestee  and  his 
heires. 

f  Investient,  a.  Of>s.  [ad.  L.  investient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  investire  to  INVEST  :  see  -ENT.]  In- 
vesting, coating,  enveloping,  enfolding. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist,  Earth  v.  (1702)  232  Freed 
from  its  investient  Shell.  1757  A.  COOPER  Distiller  in.  xxv. 
(1760)  1 86  The  Nutmeg,  .is  separated  from  ..  its  invtrstitnt 
Coat  the  Mace,  before  it  is  sent  over  to  us.  176*  A.  CAT- 
COTT  Treat.  Deluge  (1768)  291  note.  Stones  that  are  worn  to 
a  roundness,  which  was  not  natural  to  them,  . .  have  never 
any  coat  or  investient  crust. 

Investigable(inve'stigab'I\i?.l  [ad.lateL.i'w- 
vestigdbil-is  that  may  be  searched  into,  f.  investi- 
gare :  see  INVESTIGATE  and  -ABLE.]  Capable  of 
being  investigated,  traced  out,  or  searched  into; 
open  to  investigation,  inquiry  or  research. 

1594  HOOKER  Kfd.  Pol.  \.  vii.  §  7  In  doing  euill,  we  prefer 
a  lesse  good  before  a  greater,  the  gr- 

reason  inuestigable  and  may  bee  knowne.  1637  (.»n  i  '  M-IK 
I-.n£.  /V/.  CeretH.  in.  viii.  138  It  is  investiqaMe  by  the  very 
light  and  guidance  of  naturall  reason.  1738  WAHHUKTON 
,;/.  I.  419  Had  the  Doctrine  been  investifiable  by 
human  Reason.  1838  J-1/acfcv.  ,l/*i.o  XI, IV.  588 [It]  places 
me  in  a  world  which  has  real  infinitude,  but  is  investigate 
only  to  the  understanding. 

t  Inve'stigable,  «.'-'    Obs.    [ad.  late  L.  in- 

vestlgHlnl-is  (VnlgA   f.  in-  (IN-  3)  +   ' 

,<•>•(•  to  track,  trace  :  cf.  in  same  sn 
investigabfe  (14-1  ?th  c.  in  Godef.).]    Incapable  of 
being  traced  ;  undiscoverable,  unsearchable. 

(-1510  UAKCLAY  Mi>-r.   <;<i.    Ar,inn?rs  11570*    K  v,   Inclose 
thee  in  c.incnu-^    m     |>];u;r   i-. 
l.chulil.'tli.      1513  I  Mn:i.AS  .-7'Infia  *     ProL  ZO1  O  Lord,  th] 
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ways  Iwyn  inveMigahill  !     1530  1'Ai.w.f  vjable 

.''lc  to  Ix:  serchfil,  iauntixal ;.  .      1654  CAVILS  I'lral. 
tfft'l  iv.  u.  18  ;  U 

j    able  by  his  executor.    1701  S.  SKWAI.I.  /)..«»•)•  -)o  June  (1879) 
II.  j8  The   i  i  our  Sovern. 

vesti. 

Investigate    irivextiiy't  ,  ».      [I.    I.    im/estf- 
pL  stem  r,f  fnrestitfjre,  t.  in-  (!»-*)  <  rrsti- 
giire  to  track,  trace  out.] 

1.  trans.   To  search  or  inquire  into;  to  examine 
(a  matter    systematically  or  in  detail  :  to  make  an 
inquiry  or  examination  into. 

risio  Buci«Jf*rr.G£.JKMMr>(lS7   '  l:  iij.  'Hiii learn- 
ing ..  cleare,  pbyM  and  op< :  ,ev»c  To 
^ch,e  5?.   "  ^archelh,   or   will    inu<-stiKate.     1675 
Lat/i.  Ihnl.   11.  i.  id  This  is  the  on  .mil  thr 
sufficient  method  of  c 
Kate.  1771  Junius  I.ttl.  Ixviii. 
of  law,  demand                                            ,,,.    ,863  M,» 

OurHAKT  \alsm  I  I:    I 

tigate  the  Directory.     1874  1 1 

was  the  belief  of  those  persons    wh..  ..  nurstiuated  thr 

matter. 

tb.  To  trace  out,  to  track.   Obs. 
1774  Bp.  HALI.IFAX  Anal.  Rom.  I.n  a  degrees 

of  Consanguinity,  Ijy  which  the  nr 
gated. 

2.  intr.  To  make  search;  to  reconnoitre,  t 

to  inquire  systematically,  to  make  investigation. 
c  1510  liAncLAY  Mirr.  Gd.Mauun  ••%•-•  D vj,  II 

a  drinke  intoxicate,  S.-in  dull  h.-  fur  phisike  and  ayde  in- 
vestigate.  1581  STVU  VKH  Mart.  Iliscifl.  u. 
horsemen  going  before  inuestigating  and  spieng  where  they 
maie  passe.  1714  MAM^VIU.?  /,//./.',,>  (1793  ^95,  I  in- 
tend now  to  investigate  into  the  nature  of  Society.  1864 
MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  237,  I  t.  r.'d,  and 

found  all  true. 

Hence  luve  stigating  -,'!>!.  sb.  anil  />/•/.  a. ;  also 
Inve'stiffatinglyai/r.,  in  an  investigating  manner; 
inquiringly,  questioningly. 

I^.33  J-  'I-  NEWMAX  Afi<ins  n.  v.  (1876)  221  Controver- 
sialists, who  thought  that  truth  was  gained  hy  disputing 
instead  of  investigating.  1856  OLMSTMI  Staff  Stales  222 
The  report  of  the  investigating  commission  was  never  m.ide 
public.  1883  Miss  BROL'CIITOS  ficlincia  II.  in.  i.  173  Her 
sister's  eyes  flash  investigating!)-  upon  ht-r.  1891  K.  CASTLE 
Consequences  I.  n.  ii.  208  The  veteran  eyed  him  investi- 
gatingly. 

Investigation  (investig^'-Jan).  [a.  I1",  inves- 
tigation, Oh.  -acion  (14-15111  c.  in  Ilatz.-Darm.:, 
ad.  L.  investigation-em,  n.  of  action  from  imf^li 
gare  to  ISVKSTIOATE.] 

1.  The  action  of  investigating;  the  making  of  a 
search  or  inquiry ;  systematic  examination ;  care- 
ful and  minute  research. 

1436  Pol.  roe»is  tRolls)  II.  195  Yf  they  (his  statutes  and 
decrees]  were  welle  kepte  in  alle  cuntrees.  ( >f  these  he 
made  subtile  investigacioun.  a  1548  HAM.  cVm>«.,  Kick.  Ill 
41  They,  .knewe  not  in  what  pane  of  the  worlde  to  make 
investigacion  or  searche  for  hyin.  1602  I-MHKIKP  ist  /'/. 
I'arall,  Introd.  1  They  may  perhaps  prouoke  others  H>  the 
inuestigation  of  the  truth.  1740  CHEYNE  Regi»ten  Pref.  8 
There  is  scarce  a  Geometer,  but  h.is  his  own  M 
Investigation.  1855  PKESCOTT  rhilip  11,  I,  11.  xii.  281  He 
made  strict  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  late  tumult. 

attril'.  1897  Daily  AVrcj  21  <)<t.  7^7  v'rimilKil  investiga- 
tion staffs  in  the  provinces  have  been  instructed  t  >;isi  i.rlain 
uhat  persons  may  be  missing  within  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions. 1899  It'i'stm.  Gaz.  20  Feb.  8 'i  It  is  proposed  10  ask 
the  shareholders . .  to  contribute  kd.  in  the  pound  towards  an 
investigation  fund. 

b.   With  an  and  //. 

1795  BUBKE  Corr.  IV.  318  Characters  which  require  a  long 
investigation  to  unfold.  1816  KiRitv  £  Sr.  Entomvl.  (1838) 
I.  Pref.  12  Technological  investigations.  1831  LEWIS  I'u 
4-  Act.  Pot.  Terms  iv.  36  A  full  investigation  of  the  different 
meanings.  1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  11876)  II.  n.  v. 
260  The  Romans  . .  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
abstruse  investigations. 

2.  The  tracking  of  (a  beast),  rare. 

1822  T.  TAYLOR  Apuleius  167  The  dogs,  destined  to  the 
sagacious  investigation  of  savage  animals. 

Investigative  vinve-stigc'tiv,  a.  [f.  L.  in- 
vcstigat-  (see  INVESTIGATE  v.  +  -IVE.]  Character- 
ized by  or  inclined  to  investigation. 

1803  S.  PF.GCE  Anecd.  Et:f.  La»f.  -.•  =  !  When  money  was 
in  his  pocket,  he  [Johnson]  was  more  deliberate  and  investi- 
gative. 1873  M.  Col  LINS  Squirt  SHihfster  II.  iv.  ;7  When 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  very  he  irry. 

his  old  investigative  temper  rekindled.     1877  S 
Hist.  (1886!  75  The  exercise  of  the  ii 

Investigator  (invc-stig*'t.-»  .     [a. 

tigator,  agent-n.  f.  investigiire  to  1 -.  rt. 

F.  imtttigaitur  (15-16111  c.  in  Hatz.-Ilaim.  ] 
One  who  [or  that  which)  investigates;  one  who 
makes  close  research. 

1552  Hi'LOET,  Inuestigatour,  or  expounder,  liisijvisitor. 
Inuestigatours,  or  crafty  flearchen,  vryct  .  \^  ^ 

Serpenis^  16581  706  The  investigai 

they  have  fifteen  teeth  of  a  side.     1751  V  ••''« 

I'Kfr's  Kf.  Batlnir!,:  "  high  court  of  Chan 

the  most  unerring  ir.  "°'1'    X794 

*•  -\tit.  II.  \liv.  1-71  lathci  Si 
.-.itor,  will  h.r. 

Scribes.     181.-  11.  rhilos.  25 

principal  early  rlieinical  investigators. 

Invetstigato'rial,  «.     wr.       [f    I 

*inre.-tij~it-~'r>->"  '•   sr<1  Mcxt  ancl  'AL-]     Tcrtaining 
iirncteristic  of  an  > 

1808    : 
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in  common  use,  but  not  as  yet  sufficiently  distinguished. 
Investigatorial  J>tr.wr,  power  for  tracing  out  evidence,  in 
the  way  of  :  i  procedure. 

Investigatory  inve-stig,"-t.->ri  .  ,i.  [f.  L.  type 
*investigtitm-us,  I.  investigator:  see  above  and 
-"BY.]  Of  investigating  nature  or  character. 

1836  Arfiv  Monthly  Mag.  XI.VIII.  71  The  world  has  been 
growing  ..  so  wondrously  philosophical  and  invest! 
c  1885  KUSKIN  in  Daily  .\',-.vs  1 5  June  (,.  s  To  estimate  the 
quantity  of  careful  and  investigatory  reading. 

t  Inve  stiga'trix.    Obs.   rare-".     [L.  fern,  of 
ini'fstigator:  cf.  F.  tnrestigatrice.]     A  female  in- 
vestigator. 
1613  COCKERAM,  Imiestigatrix,  she  which  trackelh. 

Inventing,  vbl.  sk.  [f.  INVEST  v.  +  -ING  i.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  INVEST. 

1598  FLORIO,  Invtstitura,  . .  an  inuesting.  1621  BACON 
Hen.  I'll  189  New  Commissions,  for  the  Discouerie  and 
inuesting  of  vnknowne  Lands.  \l\\Lighttol3lind\\  vii 
8  76  m  io/4  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  167  The 
Prince.. did  not  judge  the  investing  of  Lymerick..  to  hasten 
the  surrender  of  the  town. 

Inventing,  ///.  a.   [-isez.]  That  invests,  a. 
Enveloping  or  surrounding  like  clothing. 
1iWiS'\T'  BBOWNE  rs"«i-  F.f.  in.  xiv.  139  Materialls. . 
J  by  the  name^of  Salamanders  wool! ;  which  many  too 
literally  apprehending,  conceive  some  investing  part,  or  tegu- 
ment of  the  Salamander.     1796  KIIUVAS  J'.!,-in.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
II.  i8S  [Green  martial  Earth]  commonly  found  investing  or 
incumbent.     1800  Meii.  Jrnl.  IV.  509  The  investing  mem. 
branes  of  the  brain. 

b.  Milit.  Beleaguering. 

i8a8  J.  M.  SPEARMAN  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  44  The  arrange- 
ment usually  made  for  the  reception  of  the  investing  corps 
1872  \  EATS  Gro-Mth  Comm.  269  They  were,  however,  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege  by  Robert  Clive,  who  subsequently 
defeated  the  investing  army. 

tlnve'Stion.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  inves- 
tion-em  for  *invtstition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  investire 
to  INVEST.]  The  action  of  investing ;  investment 
1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamhurl.  i.  i,  We  knew,  my  lord, 
before  we  brought  the  Crown,  Intending  your  investion  so 
near  The  residence  of  your  despised  brother.  1631  LITHGOW 
Ira-.',  vm.  359  The  Turkes  investion  of  it  [Tremizen]. 

Investitive  (inve-rtitiv),  a.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  investire  to  INVEST  +  -IVE.]  Having  the  pro- 
perty or  function  of  investing. 

1780  BENTHAM  Princ.  Legist,  xviii.  $  35  note.  What  is 

leant  by  payment,  is  always  an  act  of  investitive  power. 
1809  t-.dm.  KK>.  XV.  102  The  non-performance  of  invest!- 
tiY«  acts.  ,875  POSTS  Gains  m.  (ed.  2)  359  Civil  obligations 
..HI  those  to  which  the  title  or  investitive  fact  is  a  contract  • 
and  (2)  those  _to  which  the  title  or  investitive  fact  is  a  delict. 

Inve'Stltor.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *investitor, 
invest  it or-em,  agent-n.  from  investire  to  INVEST; 
cf.  It.  investiture  'an  investor,  .  .  an  enrober' 
(Florio).]  One  who  or  that  which  invests. 

1850  L.  HUNT  AutoHof.  viii.  (1860)  148  Evil  itself.,  pro- 

i  yj-'j-  '-•  the  increaser.  "ay  the  very  adorner  and 
splendid  investitor  of  good. 

Investiture  (inve-stitiui).  [ad.  med.L.  I'n- 
vcstitur-a,  (.  investire  to  INVEST  ;  It.  investitura 
'an  enstalment,  enrobing,  endowrie,  imploiment, 
investing'  (Florio,  1598);  F.  investiture  (1564).] 

1.  The  action  of  clothing  or  robing ;  concr.,  that 
which  clothes  or  covers.     Chiefly  fig. 

1651  JER.  TAYLOR  Serm.  for  Year  i.  xviii.  225  By  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  new  investiture  of  the  soul 
with  the  same  upper  garment  clarified.  1660  —  Duct 
Dubit.  n.  n  rule  6  §  16  The  bodily  shape  was  the  usual 
liture  of  God's  messengers  in  their  appearances.  ,8« 
SINGLETON  Hrgill.  Pref.  5  To  dress  &f  sovereign  in  a 
linsey-woolsey  garb  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a  very 
unsuitable  investiture,  a  1871  ALFORD  Gen.  t,  Ex.  Sue. 
kars.n.*.  xix.  9  The  darkness  of  clouds  is  the  accustomed 
investiture  ol  the  Divine  presence, 

2.  The  action  or  ceremony  of  clothing  in  the 
insignia  of  an  office ;   the  ceremonial,  official,  or 
formal  investing  of  a  person  with  an  office  or  rank  • 
the  formal  putting  (a  person)  in  possession  of  a  fief 
or  benefice.     Often,  spec.,  the  livery  and  seizin  of 
the  temporalities  of  a  bishopric  or  other  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  the  right  of  which  was  keenly  con- 
tested between  the  papacy  and  the  temporal  powers 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

clerk7scrhRuE,deAfo'n'gte  KtitL'of  his'  Cenefysl, '"',?A 
hond"'  ^'pf  vl'l'  C&>v,hc"vffyiV>f  a  '<W'd  ™"  '''S 


of  a  ring  and 


eight  prevaent        'i  '    r  somc  oter  o    te  ninety- 

eignt  prevalent  modes  enumerated  by  Du  Cange.     i8« 

J.  Clothing  in  or  enduement  with  attributes  or 


5.  Comm.  The  investing  of  money  or  capital 
(Not  in  J.  or  T.)  a.  In  early  use'  in  the  East 
India  trade,  for  the  employment  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian  goods. 

i6is  E.  HOLMDEN  Let.  to  Governor  E.  I.  Co.  7  Mar.  (M.S., 

th»  «',   1>^2V         fu"hCr  aduyse  in  Particulerising  of 
thesaylsof  the  Companies  goods  and  Investment  of  that 

Iwifcl  S  "T'S  16I8,S'R  T-  ROE  /-<•"»  E.  I.  C.  ,4  Feb. 
(Hakl  boc  4731,  Not  to  defer  mvestmentes  till  our  shippes 
airmail  and  the  Indicoes  swept  away.  i«7s  Let  in  Fryer 
Ace.  E.  India  t,  />  (,6,8)  86  The  Factors  are  sent To  over- 
fk  n  Wc!£ers.  bu,yng  up  'he  Cotton-yarn  to  employ 
' 'he"  they  set  on  foot  their  Investments^ 
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qualities;  establishment  in  any  state  of  privilege 
or  honour. 

i6i«  lii-.  ANHREWES  Srrm.  (1856)  I.  62  Our  freeing  from 

under  the  Lave,  our  investiture  into  our  new  adopted  state 

01631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  241  The  appropriation  and 

nture  of  an  actual  and  applying  faith.     1833   LAMB 

Ser.  n.  barrenness  linag.  Faculty,  One  incapable  of 

investiture   with    any   grandeur,      a  1899  J.  CAIRD  Fund. 

fiit as  C/tr.  II.  xix.  246  His  investiture  with  external  power 

and  glory. 

4.  The  hostile  investment  of  a  place;  =  INVEST- 
MENT 4.  Now  rare. 

1649  EVELYN  Let.  to  Kir  R.  JSrmme,  Supposing  thai  Paris 
is  now  free  of  the  investiture.  1898  Daily  .\"e:t>s  4  Nov.  5/4 
A  commander,  .consents  to  break  the  line  of  investiture  only 
when  a  favourable  chance  offers 

1 5.   =  INVESTMENT  5.  06s. 

1757  Herald  (1758)  I.  v.  66  Augmented  by  so  facile  an  in- 
vestiture of  savings.  Itid.  II.  xvi.  ii  Investitures  of  money 
1805  W.  TAYLOR  in <Ann.  Rev.  III.  308  The  investiture  of 
additional  capitals  in  the  purchase  of  corn.  1833  CHALMERS 
Pal.  F.can.  315  Capital  would  find  a  fresh  field  for  its  inves- 
titure.  1845  N.  Brit.  Re-.:  III.  333  It  tells  us  of  the  impos. 
ubillty,  at  present,  to  get  a  profitable  investiture  for  a  poor 
man's  savings. 

[Investive,  error  for  INFESTIVE  in  Todd  and 
subseq.  Diets.  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.'} 
Investment  (investment),     [f.  INVEST  v.  + 
-MENT.     Cf.  the  earlier  VESTMEXT.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  clothes  or  vestments  on ; 
concr.  clothing ;  robes,  vestments.    Also  fig. 

1S97  SHAHS.  2  Hen.  II',  iv.  i.  45  You,  Lord  Arch-bishop 
. .  Whose  white  Inuestments  figure  Innocence.  1601  — 
Ham.  t.  iii.  128  His  vowes  . .  they  are  Breakers,  Not  of  the 
eye,  which  their  Inuestments  show  :  But  meere  implorators 
of  vnholy  Sutes.  1794  MATHIAS  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  37,  I  now 
present  myself . .  clothed  in  the  robes  of  their  hereditary 
priesthood  . .  But  if,  unworthy  of  this  hallowed  investment 
and  mtenor  ministry,  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  is  closed 
upon  me;  I  shall  [etc.].  1854  M.  J.  ROITH  in  Burgon 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  (1888)  I.  101  No  persons  would  spend 
their  time  in  a  leisurely  disposal  of  the  investments,  after 
having  taken  them  from  the  body. 

2.  transf.  An  outer  covering  of  any  kind;   an    ' 
envelope ;  a  coating. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  ni.xiv.  140  Crocodiles,  are 
without  any  haire,  and  have  no  covering  part  or  hairy  invest- 
ment at  all.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  298  Some 
assert  that  these  are  only  investments  of  other  crystallized 
stones  that  have  since  decayed.  1804  ABERNETHY  Surg.  Obs.  ! 
27  Their  capsules  afford  a  striking  instance  of  an  investment 
acquired  simply  by  a  condensation  of  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular structure  1874  LUBBOCK  Orig.  $  Met.  Ins.  iv.  67 
hard  and  horny  dermal  investment  of  insects. 

3.  The  action  of  investing  or  fact  of  being  in- 
vested with  an  office,  right,  or  attribute ;  endow- 
ment; =  INVESTITURE  2,  3. 

1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xviii.  Wks.  (1851)  470  The  investment 
of  that  lustre,  Majesty,  and  honour,  which  for  the  public 
good, . .  redounds  from  a  whole  Nation  into  one  person  ,6<ui 
tr.  Sauirty'j  Curia  Pol.  112  The  Bassawes .  .would  have 
P^ented  the  said  KinSs  investment,  and  Inauguration  unto 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  1885  CLODD  Myths  fs  Dr  i  iv 
6i  The  investment  of  the  powers  of  nature  with  personal 
life  and  consciousness. 

4.  Milit.  The  surrounding  or  hemming  in  of  a. 
town  or  fort  by  a  hostile  force  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  outside ;  beleaguerment  • 
blockade.     Also  attrib. 

i8it  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1838)  VII.  214  You  will 
likewise  have  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Olivenca  and  of  the 
subsequent  investment  of  Badajoz.  1868  KINCLAKE  Crimea 
1877)  IV.  x.  246  lo  draw  the  investment  closer  1884 
Mil.  Engineering  (ed.  3)  I.  n.  7  Secrecy  and  speed  are 
secured,  in  the  investment  of  an  inland  fortress,  by  the  use 
of  an  advanced  force  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  which 
conceals  the  march  of  the  main  body.  Ibid.  17  Some  dis- 
tance  in  rear  of  the  investment  line. 


INVETERACY. 

b.  gen.  The  conversion  of  money  or  circulating 
capital  into  some  species  of  property  from  which 
an  income  or  profit  is  expected  to  be  derived  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  or  business. 

I  )lxl  lfl"l)ltlll>fl    frsvn.     *J.+**.t~j' ...      •   _     .      1    •     I 


,  ~V~ v  f,  ,-n  •  oougnt  merely  m  ordei 

to  be  held  till  ,t  can  be  thus  advantageously  sold  again. 

174°  litre  Wittuuri  Kef.  I.  (1702)  i 
insisted  on  the  profits  produced  in  "ade.'and  ,heP  e  eraT 
investments  that  had  been  made  therewith.  «,&£  A 
HAMILTON  (Webster  ,828),  Before  the  investment  could  be 
irade  a  change  of  the  market  might  render  it  ineligible 
1845  M.CULLOCH  Taxatim  (,S52(  398  Any  feeling  of  in- 
secunty  is  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  investment  of 
capital.  1858  J.  B.  NORTON-  Tefics  203  An  inducement  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  land.  1868  ROCFRS  Pol 
Leon.  v,.  (,876)  54  When  the  profitable  investment,  skvi,, 
latld  COUragC  °r  d'minished'  caPiul  is  ltss  "gerly  accumu- 
«ttril>.  1883  Daily  AVwj  8  Oct.  2/3  Consols  and  various 
other  high  class  investment  stocks  are  firm.  !8os  IHJ 
»  M«-  5/3  Regret  is  expressed  that  the  special  investmem 
business  of  some  of  these  savings  banks  is  practically  SMS. 
pended.  ,899  Wtttm.  Gaz.  ,3  July  6/,  A  lot  of  investment 
money  seeking  employment. 

C.  An  amount  of  money  invested  in  some  species 
of  property  ;  also,  A  form  of  property  viewed  as  a 
vehicle  in  which  money  may  be  invested. 

1837 .HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  45  A  friend.. made 
some  inquiries  about  investments  in  the  region  where  his 
host  lived  . .  '  I  do  not  put  myself  in  the  way  of  hearing 
about  profitable  investments  '.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng. 
xx.  (1889)  II.  4^84  So  popular  was  the  new  investment,  that  on 
the  day  on  which  the  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  subscribed.  1878  JEVOSS  Prim  /W 
icon.  11. 23  If  they  put  their  wealth  into  banks  and  other  good 
investments,  they  do  great  service  in  increasing  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  1888  F.  HL-ME  Mad.  Midas  \.\,  Mrs  Vi|. 
liers  sold  out  all  the  investments  which  she  had. 
.fig-  1873  BURTON  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  63  He  discovered  a  good 
investment  for  his  skill,  sagacity,  and  endurance  in  Poland 
1873  HAMKHTON/nrW/. /,,/,.  i.  v.(, 876.1  28  Sacrifice  to  bodily 
well-being,  the  best  of  all  possible  investments. 

Investor  (inve'staj).  Also  6  -er.  [f.  INVEST 
v.  +  -OB.] 

1.  a.  One  who  clothes  or  invests,     b.  One  who 
invests  with  a  military  force. 

1586  MARLOWE  is/  Pt.  Tamtmrl.  v.  ii,  Investors  of  thy 
royal  brows  Even  with  the  true  Egyptian  diadem.  1870 
Pall  Mall  G.  3  Oct.  5  The  French  . .  choosing  their  ow<n 
moment  for  sortie,  are  of  course  far  less  hurt  by  this  sort  of 
work  than  their  investors. 

2.  One  who  invests  money  or  makes  an  invest- 
ment. 

1861  Land.  Rer.  16  Aug.  136  This  numerous  class  of 
investors  are  ready  to  accept  the  guidance  of  any  competent 
authority  which  will  tell  them  what  stocks  to  choose  and 
what  to  avoid.  1868  PEARD  Water-farm,  x.  105  The  stock 
of  each  investor  would  represent  £20. 

t  Inve'stry.  06s.  rare~k.  [f.  INVEST  v.  + 
-BY.]  =  INVESTITURE. 

1641  W.  BIRD  Mag.  Honor  30  The  manner  of  solemnity 
used  in  the  admittance  and  investry  of  Marquesses. 

Znvesture  (inve-stifu),  sb.  [f.  INVEST  -t-  -URE. 
(Not  on  L.  analogies.)]  =  INVESTITURE,  INVEST- 
MENT. 


,  ---•'••;•-"  "•-/ -->^-i  wii  iuui  incir  investments. 

_.  DAVENANT  Disc.  Publ.  Revenues  n.  345  (E.  I  Trade) 
It  the  prime  Cost  of  the  respective  Investments  or  Parcels 
ol  Goods,  were  truly  valued  and  stated  by  judicious  and 
l.smterested  Persons,  a  Judgment  might  from  thence  be 
made  somewhat  nearer  Ihe  Truth.  .783  BURKE  9tA  Rcf. 
Aff.  India  Wks.  XI.  ;,  A  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
Bengali  has  been,  .set  apart  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  exportation  to  England,  and  this  is  called  the 
Investment  Ibid.  53  The  practice  of  an  Investment  from 
the  Revenue  began  in  the  year  1776.  Ibid.  54.  IHd.  57 
When  an  account  is  taken  of  the  intercourse  (for  it  is  not 
commerce),  which  is  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  FIIK- 
land,  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  system  of  Investment  from 

evenue  will  appear  in  the  strongest  point  of  view.     1791 

KOBERTSON  Jndta    iv.    151    To  these  staples,  the   natives 

ol   all  the  different  regions  in   the   eastern   parts   of  Asia 

Ight  the  commodities  which  were  the    growth  of  their 

several   cmintnes  . .  and   with    them  the  ships  from  Tyre 

id  from  Egypt  completed  their  investments.     1844  H    H 
WILSON    Krit.    India    III.    52,    To   sell   and    boy  TOrioS; 
SSfS  ,'rclu,dlnS  PePPe/,  which  it  . 
vide  for  the  Company's  investment,. 


1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron.  I.  69/1  Heerein  he  did  no 
more  than  manie  other  would  haue  doone,  neither  yet  after 
his  muesture  did  so  much  as  was  looked  for  at  his  hands 
1586  FERNE  Blaz.  Gentrie  161  To  violate  the  holye  rites  or 
muestures  of  the  Facials.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  f, 
Commw.  (1603)  265  The  investure  of  Placentia  was  not 
graunted  to  the  house  of  the  Fames!  but  only  to  the  fourth 
descendencie.  a  1714  BURNET  Hist.  Re/,  an.  1531  (R.),  [The 
kings  of  England)  did  at  first  erect  bishopricks,  grant  in- 
vestures  in  them  [etc.].  1815  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  285  We 
were  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  of  the  investure  of  St.  Sebastian's.  1881  Daily  Arni's 
24  Nov.  5/8  The  Queen  will  hold  an  investure  of  several 
orders  of  Knighthood  at  Windsor  Castle  this  afternoon. 

t  Inve'Sture,  t'.  Obs.  rare.  [Partly  f.  prec. 
sb. ;  partly  f.  IN-  l  or  2  +  VESTURE.] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  in  an  estate  or  dignity. 

.»55»  ASCIIAM  Germany  (1570)  16  He. .hath  made  hym 
his  heyre,  and  hath  already  inuestured  hym  in  the  Duke- 
dome  of  Prusia. 

2.  To  clothe,  to  habit.     Hence  t  Inve'sturing 
vbl.  sb.,  habit,  vesture. 

"593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  41  Those  ruddy  inuesturings, 
and  scarlet  habilements . .  shall  they  exhalingly  quintessence. 
a  1661  FULLER  (Webster,  1864),  Our  monks  investured  in 
their  copes, 

Inveteracy  (inve-terasi).     [f.  next :  see  -ACY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inveterate;  the  state  of 
being  strong  or  deep-seated  from  long  persistence. 

111719  AnmsoN  (J.),  The  inveteracy  of  the  people's  pre- 
judices compelled  their  rulers  to  make  use  of  all  means  for 
reducing  them.     1748  Alison's   Voy.  II.  i.   114  The  ill 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  degree  of  inveteracy  which  uas 
altogether  without  example.     1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  fr  Exf. 
Phitos.  I.  i.  6  All  those  vulgar  errors  cherished  from  a 
age  by  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  and  inveteracy  of  h. 
,807  JFMIKSON    Ifrit.    (1830)   IV.   86  Their  boldness 
betrayed   an    inveter.icyofcrimin.il    <H  po  ilion.      1822-34 
Good's  .Study  M,,/.  (ed.  41  I.  489  Where  habit  has  given  in- 
veteracy to  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 

2.  In    pregnant   sense :    Deep-rooted    prejudice, 
hostility,  or  hatred;  enmity  of  old  standing. 

1691  tr.  KmiliaHiir's  Fr,n,,fs  'Rom.  Atonies  54  He  judged 
with  an  inveteracy  of  heart,  what  belongs  alone  to  God  to 
judge  of.  ,698  KKYKR  Aff.  K.  India  f,  P.  350  The  Turks, 


INVETERATE. 

who  disown  that  ..  Caliphship  with  the  same  lmeter.icy 
to  each  others  Claims,  as  among  us  Papists  and  I'rut-- 
1703  S.  PAKKEK  tr.  Stutbuu  69  He  shews  the  great  In- 
veteracy of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians.  1782  PAINE 
Let.  AbM  Kaynal  (1791)  69  Where  is  the  impossibility 
..  of  England  forming  a  friendship  with  Fram.c  and  Spain, 
and  making  _  it  a_  national  virtue  to  renounce  for  ever 
those  prejudiced  inveteracies  it  has  been  her  custom  to 
cherish?  1796  NELSON  3  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  II. 
joi,  I  shall  not  fail  to  sow  as  much  inveteracy  against  the 
French  as  is  possible.  1861  MAY  Ci'iist.  Hist.  (1863)  1 1.  xvi. 
535  A  fierce  conflict  arose  between  the  Orangemen  and  defen- 
ders,.  .which  increased  the  inveteracy  of  the  two  parlies. 

Inveterate  (mve-ter<.vt),  a.  (sb.)  Also  6-7  -at. 
[ad.  L.  ittveterdt-us  become  old,  of  long  standing, 
chronic,  pa.  pple.  of  invcterare  to  render  old,  to 
give  age  to,  f.  in-  (I.\-  -)  +  veteran  lo  make  old.] 

1.  That  has  existed  or  continued  for  a  long  time ; 
of  old  standing  ;  aged.     (Obs.  or  blended  with  2.) 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Cuilltmcau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  41  b/i  Take 
ashes  which  are  burned  of  the  inveterate  sydes  of  a  wyne- 
pipe,  two  pownde.  1599 — tr.  Gal'elhouer  s  Bk.  Physickc 
49/1  Those  great  Flyes  which  in  the  springe  time  of  the 
yeare  creepe  out  of  inveterate  walles.  1675  EVI:LVN  Term 
(1776)  54  Rotten  wood, ..especially  that  which  is  taken  out 
of  an  Inveterate  willow-tree.  1794  GIFFORD  Btiviad  217 
There  meagre  shrubs  inveterate  mountains  grace. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance  ;  long- 
established  ;  deep-rooted ;  obstinate.    (Now  mostly 
of  things  evil.) 

1563  St.  Andrews  Kirk-sess.  Reg.  (1889)  189  The  dela- 
cionis  gevyn  in  upon  lham . .  for  nuyrmongyn  inveterat. 
1602  Fi'LBECKE  Pandectcs  -21  The  king  being  the  lawful 
owner  then,  because  hee  had  inueterate  possession  in  the 
same.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2508  This  vice  is  so 
inveterate,  Growne  to  so  strong  a  custome.  1692  SOUTH 
12  Serin.  (1697)  I.  470  A  Resistance,  and  an  Extirpation 
of  inveterate,  sinfull  Habits.  1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Div. 
Worship  305  This  abuse  soon  ..  oecame  inveterate  in  the 
Ferial  Office.  1883  SIR  C.  BOWEN  in  Law  Rep.  1 1  Q.  Bench 
Div.  341  By  inveterate  practice  among  most  of  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe,  bills  of  lading  have  long  been 
drawn  . .  in  sets  of  three  or  more. 

b.  Of  disease:  Of  long  standing,  chronic;  hence, 
deep-seated  and  resisting  treatment. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.  2  C  iij  b,  The 
curacyon  of  inueterate  vlceres.  1578  LYTE  Dodocns  v. 
Ixxviii.  646  Medicines  against  an  old  inueterate  cough.  1663 
COWLEV  ( 'crsu  ff  Ess.,  Ode  Harvey  (1669)  13  We  now  thy 
patient  Physick  see,  From  all  inveterate  diseases  free.  1798 
MALTHUS  Popul.  (1878)  226  The  scurvy  is  in  some  places 
..  inveterate.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Doin.  Antusent.  186  The 
blisters  . .  become  inveterate  sores. 

c.  Of  evil  feelings,  prejudices,  and  the  like. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  i.  14  [He  appeals  the  Duke]  On 

some  apparant  danger  seene  in  him,  Aym'd  at  your  Hi.^h- 
nesse,  no  inueterate  malice.  z68z  WOOD  Life  3  May 
(O.H.S.)  III.  14  He  became  an  inveterate  enlmy  to  the 
court  and  prerogative.  1789  BELSHAM  Ess.  I.  ix.  183, 
I  have  an  inveterate  dislike  to  improvements  merely  specu- 
lative and  theoretical.  1840  ALISON  Hist.  Europe  (1850) 
VIII.  Hi.  $  3.  292  His  old  and  inveterate  enemies.  1856 
FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  380  His  relations  with 
Francis.,  were  those  of  inveterate  hostility. 

d.  Persistent,  lasting. 

1777  SHERIDAN  Sc/t.  Scantl.  iv.  i,  The  merit  of  these  is 
the.  inveterate  likeness  —  all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the 
originals,  and  like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides.  1864 
D.  G.  MITCHELL  -Vtv.  Stories  6  Is  St.  Peter's  toe,  of  a  truth, 
worn  away  with  the  inveterate  kissings? 

3.  Full  of  obstinate  prejudice  or  hatred  ;  embit- 
tered, malignant ;  virulent.     (Now  vulgar.) 

1528  ROY  Rcilc  Me  (Arb.)  89  They  were  confederate,  With 
antichrist  so  inveterate.  1563  WINJET  Wks.  (1890)  II.  54 
Sa  indurat,  sa  inueterat,  and  of  sa  schamelis  a  forret.  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  13  Which  makes  them  so  inveterate 
against  him.  1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  222  There  is 
also  another  party  wch  I  am  sure  is  inveterate  towards  me. 
1760-72  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qual.  (1792)  II.  84  He  was 
informed,  in  terms  the  most  aggravating  and  inveterate,  of 
the  whole  course  and  history  of  Ned's  misbehaviour.  1861 
DICKENS  Gt.  Expect.  11.  264,  1  felt  inveterate  against  him. 

4.  Settled  or  confirmed  in  habit,  condition,  or 
practice;  habitual,  hardened,  obstinate. 

1734  FIELDING  Unh.  Gallant  Advt.,  Authors,  whose  works 
have  been  rejected  at  the  theatres,  are  of  all  persons,  they 
say,  the  most  inveterate.  1832  W.  IRVING  Alhawbra  I.  6 
Being  a  veteran  and  inveterate  sportsman.  1859  W.  COLLINS 
Q.  of  Hearts  i,  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 

B.  sl>.  One  who  is  confirmed  in  some  (evil) 
habit ;  a  confirmed  or  hardened  offender. 

1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  .V.  S.  Wales  led.  3)  II.  286  You  can 
make  these  inveterates  work  by  no  other  plan. 

Inveterate  (inve'teivit),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f. 
1  .  inveterat-,  ppl.  stem  olinvettrdrt  to  render  old ; 
or  f.  prec.  adj.]  trans.  To  render  inveterate. 

1.  To  make  old ;  to  establish  or  confirm  by  age 
or  long  continuance ;  to  root  or  implant  deeply ; 
to  render  chronic  ;  t  also,  to  harden  (the  bowels) ; 
to  render  costive  (obs.). 

1574  NEWTON  fit,:  Mlhough  they  [electuaries} 

doo  purge,  yet  do  they  inveterate.  1623  COCKERAM  II,  To 
limb:  Olde,  Antitjuate,  Initcti'raU'.  a  1626  BACON  ///i.'.  <,'!. 
Brit.,  An  ancient  tacit  expectation  which  had  by  tradition 
been  infused  anil  inveterated  inlo  men's  minds.  1749  FIELD- 
I\G  Grand  Jury  Charge  Wks.  1784  X.  149  There  are  evils 
.  .  which  have,  s-j  inveterated  themselves  in  the  blood  of 
the  body  politic.  1835  EMERSON  Corr.  iv.  Carlyle  I.  v.  48 
Love  his  Catholicism  that  at  his  age  can  relish  the  Sartor, 
born  and  inveleialed  as  he  is  in  old  books. 

2.  To  render  inveterate  in  enmity;  to  embitter. 
1656  J.  HARKING ] ON  Oceana  (1700)  193  It  inveterated  the 

Bosoms  of  the  Scnal  and  the  People  each  against  other. 


459 
Inve-terated,///.  «.   Oh.  or  anh.    [f.  prec. 

4-  -ED*.]     Rendered  or  become  inveterate;   con- 
firmed by  age  or  long  continuance. 
1597    Lowii    Chirurg.    (1634)   124    Not    inveterated,  but 
1597  A.    M.  tr.   GuillcnieaH*   !•>-.  Chirurg.  29  b/i 
Anye  inveterated  payn  in  the  occipitalle  partes  of  t; 
1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  \\.  347  Metis  soules,  by  inveter- 
ated customes  \  i:  ;inil  U-.^ily  .irli-ht.s..     1670 
(1.    H.  Hist.   Cardinals  l.    ti.   55   An  old    and    i;. 
Schism.      1693   BKNTLEY  Boyle  Lcct.  i.   28  Temptations, 
which  have  all  their  force  and  prevalence  from  long  custom 
and  inveterated  habit. 

Inve'terately,  adv.  [f.  INVETERATE  a.  + 
-LY-.]  In  an  inveterate  manner;  in  a  manner 
confirmed  by  long  existence  or  practice ;  lo  a  de- 
gree firmly  fixed  or  ingrained  ;  virulently. 

1645  MILTON  Tttrath.  Wks.  (1847)  188/2  How  he  could 
endure  to   let   them   slug  and   grow  inveteruidy  wicked. 
1700  CONGREVE    Way  of  World   n.    i,    Mrs.   Mat-.v.    You 
hate  mankind?     Mrs.  Fain.  Heartily,    inveterate!)-.      1705 
CiBBER  Careless  Hnsb.  v.  64  Sir  Charles  has  shewn  himself 
so  inveterately  my  Enemy.     1858  FROUDK  Hist.  Ett£.  IV. 
xviii.  4  But  a  sliglu  check  upon  habits  inveterately  lawless. 

Inve'terateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  inveterate;  inveteracy. 

1646  SIK  T.  BROWNK  Pscml.  Ef.  vn.  xii.  363  As  time  bath 
rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the  Art,  so  hath  the  inveterate- 
nesse  of  his   malice  more  ready  in  the   execution.      1660 
BuKNtcv  Ktp5.  Au>poy  (1661)  28  The  swellings  of  hatred  and 
inveteratenesse.     1x1704  LOCKE  tj.>,  Neither  the  inveterate- 
ness  of  the  mischief,  nor  the  prevalency  of  the  fashion,  shall 
be  any  excuse. 

t Inye'teration.   Obs.  rare-1,    [ad.  L.  in- 

•veterdtidn-em^  n.  of  action  f.  invetcrart :  see  IN- 
VETEHATE  and  -ATION.]  The  action  of  rendering, 
or  process  of  becoming,  inveterate. 

a  1631  DONNE  Scrni.  Ivii.  572  He  confesses  the  reason 
from  whence  this  Inveteration  in  his  Bones,  and  this  In- 
cineration in  his  body  proceeded.  1721  BAILEY,  Invctera- 
tion,  a  growing  into  Use  by  long  Custom. 

t  Inve-teratist.  Obs.  rare  ~  *.  [f.  INVETERATE 
a.  +  -IST.]  One  who  professes  inveterate  attach- 
ment to  old  ways ;  an  opponent  of  reform. 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Contents  Yyivb,  Re- 
form'd  Catholicks  persecuted  by  the  Inveteratists,  for  read- 
ing and  translating  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  Tongues. 

t Inve'tered, «  Obs.  rare-'",  [f.  F.  invctert 
(ad,  L.  in-vctcrdt-us  INVETERATE  a.)  +  -ED1.] 
Grown  old;  =  INVETERATE  a.  i. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxn.  78  A  grete  oke  tre  antyque 
&  in-uetered  of  many  veres  among  the  grete  stones  harde 
strongely  roted. 

tl'nvex.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  in-  (!N- -)  + 
stem  of  CONVEX.]  ^CONCAVE. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  319/1  By  means  whereof 
any  round  body  either  with  an  Invex  or  Convex  may  be 
wrought. 

Hence  Invexecl  (inve'kst),  a.  Her.y  concaved. 

1828-40  BERRY  Eucycl.  Herald.  I.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  [Arched] 
only  on  one  side,  and  bowed  inward,  it  is  called  im>c.vedt 
concaved,  champaincd,  or  champoined. 

tlnvey,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [var.  of  ENVAY  z;.] 
trans.  To  invade. 

1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  II.  249  Alexander  de  Medices. . 
was  hee  that  first  . .  inveyed  the  seniory  of  Florence, 
. .  usurping  the  name,  title,  and  prerogative  of  duke. 

Invey,  -veye,  -veygh,  obs.  forms  of  INVEIGH. 

t  Invi'ct,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  invyct.  [ad.  L. 
invict-tiS)  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  victus^  pa.  pple.  of  vincere 
to  conquer.  Cf.  obs.  F.  invicte  (Godef.).]  Un- 

conqucred ;  never  vanquished  or  subdued. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  480  He  by  Kny^hthode  due  Was 
lyberde  (=  leopard]  inuyct.  1545  JOYE  A*-*"A  Dan-  »•  ^'J- 
With  as  invict  a  mind  and  manly  an  herte  let  us  confesse 
thee  worde  of  God.  1636  UKATHWAIT  Lives  Rom.  Emp. 
123  The  most  famous  and  invict  Commanders.  1678  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  III.  79  An  indissoluble  chain  of  invict  Reason. 

So  t  Invi'cted,  a.  Obs.  =prec. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  203  The  stout, 
unacted  Macedonian  Greeke.  1606  FORD  Fame*  Mcincr. 
B  j  b,  A  worthy  whose  sublime  Iniucted  spirit  in  most  hard 
as.saycs,  Still  added  reuerent  statues  to  his  dales. 

f  Invicti-ssime,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  l.  [a.  obs.  F. 
invictissime  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  invictissimits,  superl. 


linvictus:  see  prec.]     Most  unconquercd. 
1549  Camp/.  Scot.  Ep.  Queen  4  The  vailjeant  ande  nobil 
rene  muictissime  kyng  of  secilie. 
t  Invi'Ctive,  a.    Ol>s.  rare.     [f.  L.  ixoict-ui 

(see  INVICT)  +  -IVE.]     Invincible. 

1631  'frag.  Hoffman  iN.),  My  inviutiu:  l.raine  Hath  cast 
a  glorious  prospect  of  revenge.  1639  G.  OANIEL  Eccltts. 
xxiv.  32  My  Invictive  Power  Was  in  Icrusalern. 

•j-Invid,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  iitv id-its  en- 
vious.] 'That  hath  envy,  that  spighteth  or  is 
malicious'  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

f  I-nvideney.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  invidentia. 
envy.]  '  Enuie.  repining'  (Cockeram,  iCu,; 

Invidious  (invrdws),  a.  Also  S  <-rron.  -uous. 
[ad.  L.  iiiriJiiviii  (see  -ous),  f.  iimiJia  ill  will, 
ENVY.] 

1.  (  X  a  charge,  complaint,  report,  etc. :  lending 
or  fitted  to  excite  odium,  unpopularity,  or  ill  feel- 
in;,'  against  some  one.  Now  , 

1606  II 

fall     Ilia.  '.is     l.eplii-w    t""ke.        1697    DlVTJRN 

-.1.518  lUro=e,  and  look  th'  advantage  of  the  limes, 


INVIGILATE. 

To  In 

iphlet  cntitulrd,   A   Brief 

: 

(,/<•<;«.  (1879)  \  I.  xvi.  56  The  second  is  draw.,  1 
">e  I"*-  n  of  the  Phaii 

2.  Of  an   action,  duty,    t  Entailing 
odium  or  ill  will  upon  the  |                     :ming,  dis- 
charging, discussing,  etc. ;  !.: 

.,.'701    K.r.M 
1  ask 

1708    SWIIT    S.ali,:.  ,      ,'g 

A.8r'. 

this  invidious  and  beaten  subject ;  therefore  1  shall 

fal.    1803  MACKIHTOSH  /v/:  /,  l6  in.  2.3 

Ine  charge  which  1   have  to  defend  is   surrounded   with 

the  most  im  i  .    . 

fftauu.vui.i4m  ,,„,,  It  w.,uldbciini. 

if  not  penlOUI  to  betray  Iheir  awful  secrets. 

b.  Of  a  comparison  or  distinction :  Offensively 
discriminating. 

1709  SACHKYERKLL  .Irrm.  5  .Vo;'.  23  Those  Inviduon 
Unctions  that. .Distract.. Us.     1868  K  ,     jx 
(1876)  8S  The  laws  against  the  ic.inbi:,. 

. .  uerc  seen  to  IM:  unjust  and  invidious.      1875  1 

(ed.  21  111.  105  They  are  all  alike,  and  l.c  «ill  have  no  in- 

vidlous  distinctions  Between  them. 

3.  Of  a  thing  :  Fitted  to  excite  ill  feeling  or  envy 
against  the  possessor. 

111661  FfLLER  //W-MiV;  (1840)  I.  556  Amounting  to  an  in- 
vidious and  almost  incredible  sum  of  one  hundred  lh"i 
pounds.     1759  K.II;I  ui  SON  Hist.  Scot.  n.  Wks.  1813  I.  98 
Without  the  invidious  name  of  protector,  he  succeeded  to 
all  the  power  and  influence  of  which  Somerset  was  de[.i 
1770  HCKKI:  I'm.  llisconl.  Wks.  1842  I.  128  His  revenue. . 
was  ample  without  being  invidious.     1849  MAI  AI  i  AY  //ist. 
t-'.'ig.  vi.  II.  71  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a  step, 
and  declined  the  invidious  honor. 

4.  That  looks  with  an  evil  eye ;  envious,  grudg- 
ing, jealous.     Now  rare. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Cliar.  li.  ix.  232  Knvy,  Spite-full,  in- 
vidious,  grudge,  repine,  malign.  1711  PUCKLK  Club  19 
He  [the  Splenetic  Detractor]  Tiad  Lver  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  Clergy,  and  Men  Eminent  for  virtue.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  359  Some  malignant  invidious 
god,  who  looks  upon  men  with  a  jealous  eye.  1829  I.AMJOR 
Imag.  Con-'.  Wks.  1846  I.  469/2  Thou,  Plato,  who  hast  cause 
to  be  invidious  of  not  many,  art  of  nearly  all. 

t  5.  Viewed  with  ill  will  or  dislike;  odious  to  a 
person.  Obs.  rare. 

1710  STEELE  Tatlcr_  No.  233  F  2  Joseph,  a  beloved  Child 
of  Israel,  became  invidious  lo  his  elder  Brethren.     1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  1. 102,  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 

Invidiously  finvi'diaiU),  aJv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  '-.]  In  an  invidious  manner  (in  various  senses 
of  the  adj.). 

i6«s  GLANVILL  De/.  Vain  Vogtu.  84  Thai  (he]  dealt  so 
invidiously  with  the  philosophers.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P., 
Blacktttore\\'k*,.  III.  186  Blackmore..was  in  time  neglected 
as  a  physician ;  his  practice,  which  was  once  invidiously 
great,  forsook  him.  1789  P.  S.MVIH  tr.  Aldiuli's  Arc/lit. 
(1818)  19  Vitruvius,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  a  liltle 
invidiously  emulous.  1841  TKKNCII  Paral'lcs,  Prodigal  Sen 
(1860)  415  Then  he  invidiously  compares  the  father  'a  conduct 
to  his  brother. 

InvidiousueSS  vinvi-diasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  invidious ;  unpopu- 
larity, odium  ;  offensiveness  of  discrimination. 

1690  SOUTH  Senti.  (i7_37>  II.  vii.  243  Pythagoras  was  the 
first  who  abated  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  name,  and  fnmi 
<ro4>(*,  brought  it  down  to  0iAoao£os.  1775  JOHNSON  Jourti. 
I!  t.v.<,  fsf.,  i ' linish.  The  offence  has  not  the  invidiou 
of  singularity.  1881  W.  H.  SMITH  in  D,iily  Tel.  19  Mar.,  If 
there  had  been  a  larger  list  to  select  from  there  would  not 
have  been  that  painful  feeling  of  iuvidiou 

Inviduous,  erron.  form  of  IxTVTDIOtJl  a. 

Invie,  var.  of  INVY,  envy. 

Invi(e)orn,  obs.  form  of  ENVIRON  v. 

t  Invier,  obs.  Sc.  var.  ENVIER,  one  who  envies. 

1596  DALKYMI'LE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  v.  2Qq  Sum  in'. 
of  his  vertue  and  honour.    Ibid.  Vltl.  69  Noble  men..ar  be 

invieris  pvrsovit. 

Invi-er,  v..  var.  of  ENVIKE  Obs.,  to  environ. 

1596  EJmufdlll  Djb,  Vnnatuiall  besecgc,  woe  m. 
happie,  To  haue  escapt  the  danger  of  nry  foes,  And  to  be 
ten  times  worse  ininer'J  by  fi 

Invigilance  (urvi'djiUna).   wi.    [f.  I  .  ' 

*iiKiisilantia,i.in-   IN-:>)  +  vigilanlia VKJII.A-.- 
cf.  obs.  F.  iiivigilaiicc  (Montaigne,   i6th  c.),  It. 
inza  (Florio,  1611).]   =next. 

1828  i    H 

Invigilancy  (invi-djilansi\  tare.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -AM-V.]  Absence  of  vigilance  or  wati-hluli 

1611  COTGI  esse..lacke 

1626     \V.     SCLATLK    >.-!/.    3      TlltSS.     I1«J.,' 

Blame  thine  owne  inuigilancy.     1667    1 1 

iit.  I'f.V.  11886)  1.  4  '  i  necessarily 

be  impuled  to  their  invigilancy  and    c  1706 

PHILIII  "f  Walchfuhr 

t  Invi'gilant.rt.'  Obs.  rare—,   [ad.  L. 

,  in,  pr.  pple.  of  im'i^iii:rc  to  be  on  the  watch  : 
sec  INVK.II.ATI-:.]     Watchful,  alert,  vigilant. 

1570  I  I  \  INs  .1Al«//. 

t  Invi'gilant,  a.*   Ol-s.  ran-  .    [f.  !•> 

\TK;ILAM  :  cf.  It.  invigilatltt  '  vnuigilant,  vinvatch- 
lull'    Klciiio  .]      Nut  \igilant,  unwatchful. 
1627-77  FSLTHAH 

vigilant. 

Invigilate    ii.\i-tl,^il/-'t}.  v.     [(.  ppl.  stt-n 
L.  i'iK-i\'i.\iri:  to  watch  over.  I.  in-  i  i 

•  -l 


INVIGILATING. 

to  watcn.     <'f.  It.  tn:'i^i.\ire  'watchfullie  to  studie 

or  take  paints'  (Floriu,  1598).] 
1.  intr.  To  keep  watch  ;  to  watch  carefully.  New 

spec.  To  watch  over  students  at  examination. 
1553    T.   WILSON    R tut.  (1567)    83  b,   I   obtestate    your 

clem-.  ilate  thus  muchc  for  me.     1651  tr.  Life 

Fatker  Sarpi  (1676)    86  Princes  ought  to  invigilate   to 

the  maintenance  and  conservation  of  Religion.     1668  H. 

MOKE  Di-J.  Dial.  II.  x.  (17131  117  That  invisible  Power  that 
ilates  over   all    things.      1721    ):.\in\,    /;.;/.. -/.f.v,    !• 

watch  diligently.     1881  K.  MAUAN  in  Letter,  I  have  myself 

ithin  the  lasl   . 
1 2.  trans.    To   arouse ;    to   make   watchful   (in 

quot.  1627  absol.).  Obs.  rare.     [Cf.  It.  im-igilare, 

to  make  vigilant  (Horio,  1611).] 
1627  Kt:i  THAM  Kesol-'es  II.  (l.)  xx.  (1628)  65  If  wee  saw 

Diuinitie  acted,  the  gesture  and  varittk'  would  as  much  in- 
vigilate. But  it  is  too  high  to  bee  personated  by  Humanitie. 

16  .  .STAMOKD  Just  Apol.  in  l-'em.  Glory  (1869)  p.  Ixxxvii, 
Whatsoever  in\  i.;ilates  the  eye,  leaves  a  stronger  impression 
in  the  Soule,  then  that  wch  onely  pierceth  the  Eare. 

Hence  Invi  gilating  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. ;  also 
Invi  gilator,  one  who  watches  over  students  at 
examination. 

1882  O-\f.  L'nh'.  Gaz.  XII.  239  The  architect  may  see  his 
way  to  fixing  some  of  the  Vicechancellor's  and  Proctors' 
seals  at  present  in  the  Old  Schools  to  serve  as  further 
invigilating  stations  in  these  three  rooms.  1892  Oxf.  M<i^. 
23  Mar.  273/1  In  the  Schools.  .Where's  my  table?  alphabet 
all  out  of  order  here,  apparently.  Must  ask  invigilator. 
1894  [A.  D.  GODLEV]  Aspects  Mod.  Oxf.  72  A  caricature  of 
the  '  invigilating  '  examiner. 

luvigilation  (invidjiU'-Jan).  [n.  of  action 
from  INVIGILATE.]  The  action  of  keeping  watch, 
esp.  over  students  at  examination. 

1881  O.i/.  L'ni-i.  Ga^.  17  May  (Calendar],  Voting  on 
Statute  respecting  Invigilation  in  School  of  Natural  Science. 
1890  in  Ordin.  Unh'.  Cam/:  (1892)  18  One  of  the  Pro- 
Proctors  and  two  of  the  Examiners  shall  be  present  for  the 
purpose  of  invigilation  during  every  part  of  the  Examina- 
tions. 1898  .Sat.  Rev.  24  Dec.  854  [Mary  Stuart]  transferred 
from  the  mild  custody  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  severe  invigila- 
tion of  Amyas  Paulet. 

Invigorant  (invi-gorant),  st.  [f.  as  next :  see 
-ANT  l :  cf.  obs.  F.  invigorant  invigorating.]  Some- 
thing that  invigorates;  an  invigorating  drink  or 
medicine,  a  tonic. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  333  The  chalybeate 
springs ..  form  the  best  mineral  invigorant  to  which  we  can 
have  recourse.  1895  Columhu  (O.)  Disf.  16  Nov.  1 1/4  A 
stimulant  of  nerves  and  brain  and  an  invigorant  of  blood 
and  muscles. 

Invigorate  (invrgorft),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
type  *invigorat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  "invigordre :  see 
next.]  Filled  with  vigour  ;  invigorated. 

1720  WELTON  Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xxiii.  625  In  loving 
thee,  I  am  Invigorate.  l795SpUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  VIII.  134 
The  soldiers  from  the  earth  Arise  invigorate. 

Invigorate  (invi-gorc't),  v.     [f.  L.  type  *«'»- 
•''ire  (perh.  in  mod.L.)  =  F.  envigorer  (15-16111 
c.) :  see  -ATE  3  7.] 

1.  trans.  To  impart  vigour  to ;  to  render  vigoruiis ; 


stone  might  serve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a  needle  any 
where.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  III.  I.  242  To  the  end 
that  this  Decree  might  be  invigorated,  and  in  force,  a  1691 
SIK  I).  NORTH  in  North  Lives  (1826)  II.  338  The  spring  is 
invigorated  by  clockwork  underneath.  1788  GIBBON  Decl. 
ft  f.  Ivi.  (1869)  III.  358  Their  minds  and  bodies  were  invi- 
gorated  by  exercise.  1798  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1893 
XIV.  38  To  countenance  and  invigorate  opposition.  1884 
W.  S.  I.II.LV  in  C.-iittnip.  Rev.  Feb.  262  The  Church  poured 
into  the  nations  crushed  and  degraded  by  imperialism,  a 
new  virility,  freeing  and  invigorating  the  human  faculties. 

1847  A.  IJi.sMi:  Dae.  xi.   193  There  is  bread  to 
invigorate  and  wine  to  revive. 

2.  intr.  To  become  vigorous,  rare. 

1759  SAKAH  KIEI.UING  C'tess  Delhiyn  I.  147  The  Body,  Ijy 
being . .  properly  exercised,  grows  and  invigorates. 

Hence  Invi-gorated///.  a. 

1646  SIR  T.  BKOWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iii.  76  Needles 
not  attract,  but  avoyd  each  other  . .  when  their  invigorated 
cxtreams  approach  unto  one  another.    1854  H.  H.  WILSON 
tr.  ^iffVtda  II.  53  Everyday,  .receive  invigorated  energy  ! 

Invi-gorating,  ///. a.  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ING  ^.J 
That  invigorates  ;  that  imparts  vigour  or  energy. 

1694  F.  BRAC-OK  Disc.   Parables  n.  38  The  invigorating 

vvi  lue  of  His  precious  Blood.    1705  STANHOPE  Paraphr.  1 1. 

311    'lhat   enlivening    and    invigorating    Principle.       1845 

it.  India  (1854)  260  Their  climate 

ubrious  and  invigorating. 

Hence  Invi'g-oratingly  adv.,  so  as  to  invigorate. 
1874  Daily  Xews  13  Feb.  5/3  After  its  first  plunge  into  a 

.  of  invigoratingly  culd  weather. 

Invigoration  invigor^'Jsn).  [n.  of  action 
from  INVIGORATE  v.}  The  action  of  invigorating 
or  fact  of  being  invigorated. 

1661  GLANVII.L /,«.r  Orient,  xiv.  ,50  That  the  inferiour 
.ould  have  its  turn  of  invigouralion.     1678  MORRIS 
'(199'  235    In  the   very  Height  of  Aui\  it 

'-57  H.  H.  Wll  ~eda  III.   KJ    I 

odei  to  that,  u  oblation. .for  thy  ^ced  and  invitation. 
Invigorative   invi-g6r/tiv),a.  [f. asLvvi 

V.  +  -ivi:.]      That  tends   to  invigorate;    in- 
vigorating.    1  lence  Invi-goratively  adv. 
.  l85e  "•"'.  JVnv  Life  374  C.o.l  will  co-work 

invigorative!  alK]  directively  ;„  aii  ti,e  good 

struggles  of  believing  souls.      1860   I.  TAYLOR    Ultimate 
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Civiliz.  25  This  in  iprodty,  this  invigorative  interaction,  is 
felt,  and  is  recognized  on  all  hands. 

Invigorator  (.invi-gont'tsj).  [agent-n.  from  IN- 
\  iiinitATE  J'.]  One  who  or  that  which  invigorates. 

c  1842  L\NCE  Cottage  Farmer  16  In  China,  so  careful  are 
they  of  all  sorts  of  invigorators  to  vegetation.  1895  1'apt-rs 
Ohio  Ck.  Hist.  Soc.  V.  8  It  was  not  considered  possible  to 
raise  a  house  without  this  invigorator  [whisky]. 

InvigOUT  (invi-goi',i».    Also  7  en-.     [Inform 

' .oar,  a.  OK.  envigorer,  -oarer  (I5~l6th  c.  in 

Godef.),  f.  en-  (IN-2)  +  vigucur  vigour ;  subseq. 

conformed  to  a  L.  type  *invigordre.'\     trans.  To 

inspire  with  vigour ;  to  invigorate. 

1611  FLORIO,  l'i£t»\ire,  . .  to  enuigor  or  giue  vigor,  .vnto. 
1613  M.  RIDLEY  Magn.  Bodies  30  To  comfort,  and  invigor 
all  those  goodly  creatures.  1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarc/i., 
//en.  /  V,  cxciii,  One  Active  Veine,  t'  envigour  all  y°  blood. 
1791  CowFEB  Iliad  x.  573  Then  blue-eyed  Pallas  with  fresh 
force  Invigour'd  Diomede.  1899  I.  S.  MOORE  I'inedresser-j 
Press  on,  and  shoulder  up  thy  lagging  clouds  !  Invigour  me  ! 

t  Invi'le,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  IN-  -  +  VILE  a. : 
cf.  It.  invilire  '  to  vilifie,  to  embase '  (Florio,  1 598).] 
trans.  To  render  vile  ;  to  debase. 

1599  DANIEL  Musoph.  cix,  It  did  so  much  invile  the 
estimate  Of  th1  open'd  and  invulgar'd  mysteries. 

t  Invi'llage,  v.  Obs.  rare  - '.  [f.  IN-  2  +  VIL- 
LAGE.] trans.  To  make  or  reduce  into  a  village. 

1613-16  W.  BKOWNE  Hrit.  Past.  i.  ii,  There.  .Lies  buried 
in  his  dust  some  ancient  Towne ;  Who  now  invillaged, 
there's  onely  scene  In  his  vaste  ruines  what  his  state  had 
beene. 

flnvHup,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  inviluppare 
'to  turne,  enwrap,  entangle',  etc.  (Florio,  1598): 
see  ENVELOP.]  trans.  To  wind,  twine,  coil. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  77  Their  tresses  ..  turned 
about  their  heads  in  an  excellent  manner,  inuiluped  [printed 
inuiluxed],  and  bound  uppe  together. 

Invinate  (invai-n/t,  i'nvintf't),  ///.  a.  [ad.  rned. 
L.  invinat-its,  pa.  pple.  of  invmare  :  see  next.] 
Embodied  or  included  in  wine. 

1550  CRANMER  Defence  33  b,  The  greate  absurditie,  whiche 
they  speake  vppon,  that  is  to  saye,  that  Christe  shoulde  be 
Impanate  and  Inuinate.  1853  PUSEV  Doctr.  Keal  Presence 
Note  A.  3  Guitmundus  . .  says  . .  That  Christ  should  be  in- 
vinate, . .  no  ground  requireth,  nor  did  Prophets  foretel,  nor 
Christ  shew. 

t  Invinate,  v.  Obs.  rare~\  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
L.  invmare,  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  vinum  wine.]  trans. 
To  embody  or  enclose  in  wine  :  see  next. 

IJ79  FULKE  llcskins  Parl.  257  He  [Christ]  is  neither 
impunated,  nor  inuinated,  nor  inaccidentated,  that  is  not 
ioyned  to  any ^of  them  in  a  personal!  union. 

Invination  ^invin^'Jan).  [n.  of  action  from 
med.L.  imnnare :  see  prec.]  In  Eucharistic  theory: 
A  local  presence  or  inclusion  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  wine  after  consecration  ;  one  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

174*  tr.  Bossuet's  Variat.  Prut.  Ck.  (1829)  I.  50  Osiander 
was  left  to  defend  alone  his  impanation  andinvination.  1855 
PUSEV  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  A.  5  What  those  to  whom 
he  imputes  '  impanation '  and  '  invination  '  really  held,  was 
that  the  Body  and  lilood  of  Christ  was  present  '  under  thi; 
form  of  bread  and  wine ',  these  '  remaining  in  their  natural 
substances '. 

t  Invi-nced,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  IN-  3  +  L.  vinc-ere 
to  conquer  +  -ED  1 ,  after  L.  invictus ;  cf.  convinced 
=  L.  convictus,  etc.]  Unconquered. 

1609  HEVWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xni.  ciii,  Where's  the  invinced 
Troylus  to  bestow  His  puissant  stroakes  before  Prince 
Hector  bleed  ?  1635  —  Hierarch.  1.  18  For  an  inuinc'd 
shield  Holinesse  he  iiath. 

Invincibility  (.invinsibHIti).  [f.  next  +  -ITY.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  invincible ; 
incapability  of  being  conquered  or  overcome ; 
unconquerableness. 

a  1677  BARROW  Whs.  (1687)  I.  Serm.  vi.  76  Thus  Omni- 
potence  may  be  mastered,  and  a  happy  victory  may  be 
gained  over  Invincibility  it  self.  1728  Mouc.AN  Algiers  I.  iii. 
70  These  Kabeyls  value  themselves  excessively  upon  their 
Antiquity,  Purity  of  Blood,  and  Invincibility.  i8ij  L. 
HUNT  in  Examiner  7  Dec.  770/2  Your  Lordship's  invinci- 
bility to  temptation.  1872  LIUDON  Elem.  Rclig.  ii.  71  In  a 
good  man,  belief  in  God  results  from  belief  in  the  invinci- 
bility uf  good. 

Invincible  (invi-nsib'l),  a.  (sb.}  Also  6  in- 
viuceable,  -sible,  Sc.  -sable,  inwyneiabiU,  7 
invintiable.  [a.  F.  invincible,  ad.  L.  invinci- 
bilis,  {.  in-  (IN- 3)  +  vincibilis  conquerable,  f.  vin- 
ccre  to  conquer.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  vanquished,  overcome,  or  sub- 
dued ;  unconquerable,  a.  Of  combatants,  for- 
tresses, etc.  Invincible  ArmaJa  :  see  ARMADA  2. 

1412-20  LVDG.  Clirou.  y><y(i555)  in.  xxii.  (MS.  Digby  232) 
11.  80  b/2  Of  knyhthod  ground  of  strengbe  hardynesse  pc 
verray  stock,  and  berto  invyncyble.  1490  CAXTON  En,yd,<s 
viii.  36  As  longe  as  cartage  sholcle  abyde  imiyncyble.  1500- 
20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixxxvi.  22  Our  wicht  invinsable  Sampson 
sprang  the  fra.  1563  in  Strype  Ann.  Ktf.  I.  xxxiv.  344 
laking  up  anncs  against  the  invinceable  God  and  Christ. 
1578  1.  N.  tr.  C.-«y.  //'.  hidia^  Thinkiim  lln:  Cl.iistians 
invmsiblc.  1617  MOUVSON  Itin.  n.  8  The  Spanish  .. 
invincible  Navy,  sent  to  invade  England,  in  the  yeere  1588, 
being  dispersed,  and  pi.  \i.  ;.c  then  invincible. 

1679  .V,vii,«,.  Ad-.".  />,</,.,/.  6  She  found  out  a  way  to  batter 
these  invincible  Bulwarks.  1734  lr.  Ratlin's  Attc.  Hist. 
VI.  xv.  xvi.  263  \\  ,y  the  rest  of 

the  world.  1781  COWPEH  AJ/,I*/.  1569  When  presumptuous 
hpam  Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain.  1832  MAIAULAY 
Armatia  3  When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore 


INVIOLABILITY. 

in  vain  The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of 
1838  PRESCOTT  Ferd.  f,  Is.  (1846)  I.  x.  420  They 
deemed  themselves  invincible  by  any  force  which  the 
Moslems  could  bring  against  them.  1894  J.  K.  LAUCHTON 
Span.  Arni,id,i  Introd.  29  The  name  '  Invincible',  so  com- 
monly given  to  this  fleet,  was  not  ollicial . .  I  ly  all  Ihe  contem- 
porary chroniclers  the  fleet  is  spoken  of  as  the  Grand  Fleet, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig.  (a)  of  persons  in  spiritual  or 
mental  warfare,  argument,  etc. ;  (*)  of  material  or 
immaterial  things,  obstacles,  habits,  conditions, 
attributes,  arguments,  etc. :  That  cannot  be  over- 
come, unsurmountable,  insuperable. 

1482  .!/,>«/•  of  K-.'esltam  (Arb.)  72  Thys  vyse  was  to  her 
inuyncyMe  by  cause  of  her  imperfeccyon.  1526  /V/rr 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  241  The  inuincible  charite,  the  TO- 
superable  loue  and  goodnes  of  god.  1548  HALL  CArou., 
lien.  I  II  33  An  invincible  reason  and  an  argument  infal- 
lible. 1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidaut't  Comm.  2  Whether  Luther 
be  so  invincible  that  he  can  not  be  confuted  or  vanquished. 
'577  "••  I'ullinger' s  Decades  (1^92)  460  The  Judgement  of 
Paule  in  this  matter  remaineth  firme  and  inuincible.  1615  G. 
SANDVS  Trap.  146  Jewes . .  subject  to  all  wrongs  and  contu  me- 
lies,  which  they  support  with  an  invincible  patience.  1719 
DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xvi,  I  had  an  invincible  Impression  upon 
my  Thoughts,  that  my  Deliverance  was  at  Hand.  1811 
PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  72  A  distance  surely  not  invincible 
for  sledges  or  other  conveyances.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr. 
Europe  x.  (18941  244,  I  have  suffered  from  an  invincible 
love  of  short  cuts. 

C.  Invincible  ignorance  [Schol.L.  ignorant ia 
invincibilis  (Thomas  Aquinas  Suntma  Theol.  Ixxvi. 
§  2)] :  an  ignorance  the  means  of  overcoming  or 
removing  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  ignorant 
person  himself. 

1612  J.  TAVLOR  Cotmn.  Titus  iii.  3  How  farre  better  were 


Corners  . .  where  Prophaneness  lives  quietly  with  invincible 
Ignorance.  1699  BURNET  39  Art.  viii.  (1700)  107  God  only 
knows  . .  how  far  our  Ignorance  is  affected  or  invincible. 
1721  St.  Germans  Doctor  fy  Stitd.  603  Ignorance  of  the 
Law  (though  it  be  invincible)  doth  not  excuse.  1885  Cath. 
>  Diet.  (ed.  3)  424/2  With  regard  to  the  guilt  of  sins  ignorantly 
committed,  invincible  ignorance  altogether  excuses  from  sin. 

1 2.  That  cannot  be  '  beaten '  or  excelled  ;  un- 
surpassable. Obs. 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas.  XLIII.  (Percy  Soc.)  211  His  most 
hie  actes  so  moche  invyncible.  1617  MORYSON  Itin.  i.  73 
Titus  Livy  of  Paduva  . .  by  whose  penne  truely  invincible, 
the  Acts  of  the  invincible  Roman  people  should  be  written. 
Ibid.  in.  86  Germans. .  practising  night  and  day  the  faculty 
of  drinking,  become  strong  and  invincible  professors  therein. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Invincibles :  see  B.  b. 

1885  in  CasselCs  Encycl.  Diet. 

7!  Catachr.,  or  error  for  invisible. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  337  He  was  so  forlorne,  that 
his  Dimensions  (to  any  thicke  sight;  were  inuincible  [altered 
by  Rowe  to  invisible]. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  invincible. 

1640  tr.  Verdere's  Komant  of  Rom.  in.  183  Desiring  to 
appeare  invincibles,  they  made  no  shew  of  discontent.  1815 
SOUTHEV  in  Q.  Rev.  XIII.  236  The  reputation  of  his  armies 
was  wounded,  the  invincibles  had  been  put  to  shame. 

b.  A  member  of  an  Irish  assassination  society  so 
called,  developed  from  the  Fenians  about  1881-82. 

1883  Illustr.  Land.  .\'ews  24  Feb.  186/3  The  Irish  Invin- 
cibles—the  'Assassination  Circle'— organised  by  one  Walsh 
from  the  North  of  England,  was  formed  to  '  make  history  ' 
by  the  '  removal  of  tyrants '.  Ibid.  193/2  Carey,  .says  that 
he  was  one  of  the  '  Directory '  of  an  association  called  '  the 
Irish  Invincibles 'organized  in  November  1881.  1887  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  IX.  72/2  1'he  object  of  the  Invincibles  was  *  to 
remove  all  tyrants  from  the  country',  and  several  attempts, 
but  without  success,  were  made  to  assassinate  Earl  Cowper 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

InvincibleneSS  (invi-nsib'lnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  Thequalityof  being  invincible;  invincibility. 

a  1617  BAYNE  Leet.  11634)  123  The  invinciblenesse  of  our 
evils.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  of  Snare  18  More  regarding  the 
weaknes  of  men,  than  the  invinciblenesse  of  Truth,  a  1660 
HAMMOND  IVks.  I.  303  (K.I,  I  hope  the  invincibleness  of 
their  ignorance  w;ould  [etc.].  1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  \. 
v.  18  The  invincibleness  of  general  Custom,  against  which 
(for  the  most  parti  men  strive  in  vain. 

Invi'ncibleship.  nonce-isid.  [See  -SHIP.] 
Used  as  a  mock  title  for  one  said  to  be  invincible. 

1721  CiBBER  Lady's  last  State  i,  So  I  e'en  made  her 
Invmuljleshiu  a  low  Bow. 

Invincibly  (invi-nsibli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY-.]  In  an  invincible  manner;  unconquerably. 

Itvouicibty  ignorant :  M-C  I  N\  IN(  UU.E  i  c. 

.i54*.-5  BRINKLOW  Lament.  17  b,  He  ..  hath  writen  invyn- 
cibly  in  this  matter.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  n.  xvi. 
in  Thost:  that  arc  invincibly  dull  and  negligent.  1654 
BRAMHALL  Just  yind.  vi.  u66i)  157  We  grant,  .salvation  to 
such  Protestants  as  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  their  errours. 
1705  C.  PUHSHALL  Meeh.  Macrocosm  16  Which  proves  in- 
vincibly that  there  is  a  God.  1813  SHELLUY  Q.  Malt  ill.  153 
lit  who  leads  Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good.  1885  Cath. 
Diet.  (ed.  3)  425/1  Censures  are  not  incurred  by  those  who 
are  invincibly  ignorant  of  their  existence. 

Inviolability  finysi:<H4bi-lIti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITY:  cor^esp.  to  K.  inviolability  (Cotgr.  1611), 
late  L.  inviolabilitas.]  The  quality  or  fact  of 
being  inviolable. 

1793  Bl>.  HORSLEV  Serin.  30  jfaa.  21  Our  Constitution., 
unites  the  most  perfect  security  of  the  Subject's  Libeity,  with 
Ihe  most  absolute  inviolability  of  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Sovereign.  1819  J.  MARSHALL  Const.  Of  in.  (i8;g>  153  The 
principle  was  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  1828  D'lsRAELi 
Chas.  /,  II.  v.  106  The  main  point  in  the  '  Petition  of  Right ' 
was  the  inviolability  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject. 
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Inviolable  (invai-^lab'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  inviola- 
bil-is  (f.  in-  (lN-3)  +  molabilis,  (.  violare  to  do 
violence  to,  VIOLATE),  or  a.  F.  inviolable  (141)1  c.).] 

1.  Not  to  be  violated ;  not  liable  or  allowed  to 
suffer  violence ;  to  be  kept  sacredly  free  from  pro- 
fanation, infraction,  or  assault. 

a.  Of  laws,  treaties,  institutions,  customs,  prin- 
ciples, sacred  or  cherished  feelings,  etc. 

1531  MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  527/2  The  churche  is  . . 
the  pyller  of  trouth  for  the  inuiolable  suretie  of  doctrine 
ISS5  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  ll.iii.  131  Not  at  all  ad- 
ventures, and  without  rule,  but  by  an  inuiolable  lawe  of  God. 
1682  NORRIS  H /erodes  41  So  will  our  piety  towards  God,  and 
the  measures  of  Justice  be  kept  inviolable.  1783  WATSON 
Philip  ///(i83g)225  Maintaining  the  most  inviolablesecrecy 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  n.  926  Styx  is  the  inviolable  oath.  1841 
JAMES  Brigand  xxi.x,  My  word  is  said,  and  it  shall  be  in- 
violable.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vi.  II.  135  He  ought 
to  have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement  of  landed 
property  should  be  inviolable. 

b.  Of  persons,  places,  and  things  material. 
1578  T.  N.  tr.  COIKJ.  IV.  India.  159  You  are  persons  in- 
violable, and  messengers  of  a  prince.      1674  OWEN  Holy 
Spirit  (1693)  So  Things  precious  are  sealed  up,  that  they 
may  be  kept  safe  and  inviolable.     1725  POPE  Odyss.  XXII. 
372  Jove's  inviolable  altar.    1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixxiii. 
(1862)  VI.  396  The  Spartan  king  was  not  legally  inviolable. 
He  might  be,  and  occasionally  was,  arrested,  tried,   and 
punished  for  misbehaviour  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions. 
1863  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Salem  Ch.  I.xiii.  211  Safe,  .in  a  humble 
inviolable  English  home. 

T"  2.  That  cannot  be  violated ;  that  does  not  yield 
to  force  or  violence  ;  incapable  of  being  broken, 
forced,  or  injured.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  316/2  Invyolable  nat  able  to  be  broken,  in- 
taolattl.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  i.  20  Those  things 
that  the  Prophet  hath  ioined  with  an  inuiolable  knot.  1607 
E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Gotilarfs  Mem.  Hist.  278  He  never  sturd 
one  iot,  but  remained  firme  and  inviolable,  as  if  he  had 
beene  planted  there.  1614  LODGE  Seneca.  95  Neither  there- 
fore can  the  fire  burne  lesse,  if  it  light  upon  a  matter  in- 
violable by  fire.  1667  MILTON  P.  Z.  vi.  398  Th  inviolable 
Saints  In  Cubic  Phalanx  firm  advanc't  entire.  1719  WATER- 
LAND  find.  Christ's  Div.xxm.  (1720)364  Tertullian  intimates 
the  strict  and  inviolable  Harmony  of  the  three  Persons. 

Iiivi'plableness.  Now  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  "Inequality of  beinginviolable ; inviolability. 

1611  COTGR.,  Inviolablele,  inuiolablenesse.     1648  J.  GOOD- 


ness  of  that  Secrecy. 

Inviolably  (invaWlabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  inviolable  manner;  in  a  way  re- 
verently free  from  violation,  profanation,  or  in- 
fringement ;  sacredly. 

iS3SAct  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  26  §  21  All  suche  Lawes.  .shalbe 
forever  inviolably  observed.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  II.  48  He 
kept  his  word  in  publike  affaires  inviolably.  1675  PENN  Eng. 
Pres.  Interest  u  What  I  possess  is  inviolably  mine  own. 
1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.  Hist,  v.  liii.  414  The  liberty  of  the 
whole  people  is  inviolably  established.  1874  MOTLEY  Barne- 
veld  I.  iv.  201  Keep  the  secret  inviolably. 

Inviolacy  (invai-Jlasi).  [f.  next :  see  -AOY.] 
The  condition  of  being  inviolate  ;  inviolateness. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  BULWEH.  1852  Fraser's  Mag. 
XLVI.  224  The  inviolacy  of  that  supreme  consolation  of 
our  creed.  1861  G.  MEREDITH  Evan  Harrington  I.  viii. 
133  The  old  gentleman,  whose  inviolacy  was  thus  rudely 
assailed,  sat  staring  at  the  intruder.  1867  Fortn.  Rev.  July 
118  The  Treaty  has  done  nothing  to  preserve  the  inviolacy 
of  the  Luxembourg  territory. 

Inviolate  (.invai-^l/t),  a.  [ad.  L.  inviolat-us 
unhurt,  f.  in-  (!N-  3)  +  violdtus,  pa.  pple.  of  violare 
to  VIOLATE.  Cf.  obs.  F.  invioli  (Godef.  Comfl.).'] 
Not  violated  ;  free  from  violation ;  unhurt,  unin- 
jured, unbroken  ;  unprofaned,  unmarred  ;  intact. 

a.  Of  laws,  compacts,  principles,  institutions,    : 
sacred  or  moral  qualities. 

1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  i.  vi.  (1555)  D  v  b/2  With  herte 
unfayned  and  fayth  inuyolate.  1494  FABYAN  Ckrort.vil.  540 
That  the  amyte  atwene  ya  .ii.  realmys  . .  may  be  kepte  in- 
uyolet.  ^i586C'TEss  PEMBROKE  Fs.  LXXVIII.  v,  They  did 
not  hold  inviolate  The  league  of  God.  1646  P.  BULKELEY 
Gospel  Covt.  v.  370 Though,  .man  failed  in  his  duty,  yet  the 
covenant  on  God's  part  remaines  inviolate.  1734  BOLING- 
BROKE  Let.  to  Swift  27  June,  To  see  such  a  thing  as  sincere 
cordial  friendship  subsist  inviolate.  1840  MILL  Diss.  fy  Disc. 
(1875)  1. 431  The  existing  institutions.. were  to  be  preserved 
inviolate. 

b.  Of  persons,  places,  sacred  things,  etc. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  3606  And  in  hir  clene 
virginal  estat  Restored  he  pis  mayde  inuiolat.  c  1450  Miroitr 
Saluacioiin  4882  To  whame  inviolat  childid  thi  maydenes 
mylk  was  fedyng.  1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  376  The 
heat  of  the  right  must  . .  be  in  time  extinguished,  the  heat 
of  the  left  remaining  inviolate.  1744  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  ll'itrtley  Montagu  6  May,  Fearing  that  my  letter 
will  not  come  inviolate  to  your  hands.  1848  MRS.  JAMESON 
Sacr.  !,  Leg.  Art  (1850)  347  Clement  VIII  ordered  that  the 
relics  should  remain  untouched,  inviolate. 

t  C.  Of  a  person  :  Of  unbroken  faith.  Obs. 

1593  DRAYTON  Idea  713  Though  Heaven  and  Earth,  prove 
both  to  me  untrue,  Vet  still  I  am  inviolate  to  Vou. 

I  Inviolate,  i'  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IN- 2  +  VIOLATE.] 
trans.  To  violate. 

1569  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  in  Hawkins  Voyages  (Ha.V\\iyl.  Soc.i 
76  That  none  of  either  part  should  . .  inuiolate  the  peace 
vpon  paine  of  death.  1603  DRAYTON  liar.  II 'n: 
Canst  thou  (vnkinde  !)  inniolate  that  band  ?  1681  Lout.  Ciaz. 
No.  1638/6  Laws,  Liberties,  Properties  .  .which  had  been  . . 
insolently  inviolated,  despeiately  invaded. 


461 
Inviolated  (invoi-Ji^i.  d 

LATED.]      (Jnviolated,  inviolate. 
1548  HALL 


INVISIBLE. 


[t.  IN. 

. 

1548  HALL  Ckron.,   lie,,.  II '  ..3   To  kepe  your  promise 
mccrly  mv,olated  and  faithfully  observed.    1610  Bp  Cv» 
:_'3.°L  1'5!.ops'  w.ho  '**ie..held  their  Ail 


Inviolately  (invai-Jl/tli),  adv.  [f.  INVIOLATE 
<*•  +  'LY  a-]  In  an  inviolate  manner. 

1494  FABYAN  C/irott.  vn.  342  That  theyr  lybertyes  shulde 
be  hoolye  and  inuyolatlye  preseruyd.  1548  HALL  Chron.. 
Hen.  VIII  169  b,  Whiche  Articles  he  promised  ..  inviolatly 
'°0ob^uve  and  kcpe'  l6°?  KNOLLES  Hist.  Turks  (1621) 
1183  Inat  religion  ..  should  inviolalely  be  kept  01716 
Sam  Strm.  X.  vi.  (R.),  All  other  things  . .  remaining  in- 
yiolately  the  same  under  both  covenants.  1807  COLERIDGK 
m  Cottle  Early  Recoil.  (1837)  II.  98  All  the  disciples  of 
Christ . .  are  mviolately  united  to  him. 

Inyvolateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The 
quality  of  being  inviolate. 

1860  Guardian  No.  772.  829/1  She  proclaims  the  inviolate- 
ness  of  Rome.  1871  Daily  News  n  Mar.,  To  buy  his 
withdrawal,  and  secure  the  inviolateness  of  the  land. 

t  I-nvious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  invi-us  (f.  in-,  Ix-" 
+  via  way)  +  -ous.]  Having  no  roads  or  ways ; 
pathless,  trackless. 

1622  PEACHAM  Compl.  Gent.  xvii.  180  Sertorius ..  could 
leap  broken  and  unpasseable  Rockes  and  like  invious  places. 


Hence  f  I-uvionsness. 

1710  R.  WARD  Life  H.  More  15  'Airopin,  Inviousness  and 
Emptiness. 

t  I'nvious,  -e,  -vyous,  -e,  obs.  north,  and  Sc. 
var.  of  ENVIOUS.  So  f  I-nviously  adv. 

c  1440  Prtmip.  Pan.  263/2  Invyouse,  invidus.  1483  Cath 
Angl.  197/1  Invyous,  emulus.  1568  Dunbar"s  Poems  xxiii. 
heading,  Be  mirry  and  glaid . .  For  that  suffisis  to  anger  the 
Invyous.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  227/17  Inuiouse,  inuidiosus. 
1396  DALUYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  xi.  462  The 
haretikis,  quha  before  Jnuiouslie  . .  teached  had  [etc.]. 


1598  FLORIO,  Viperdre,  to  enuenim,  to  enuiper.  1650 
HOWELL  Giraffi's  Rev.  Naples  i.  27  Being  inviper'd  as  it 
were  with  blood  in  their  eyes. 

So  f  Invi'perate  v.    Obs.  rare  —  '.       [-ATE  3.] 

1672-3  MARVELL  Reh.  Transp.  n.  Wks.  1776  II.  434  You 
..infuriate  and  inviperate  the  nation  against  peaceable 
Dissenters. 

Invi'rile,  a.     [IN-  3.]    Unmanly,  effeminate. 

1869  LOWELL  Cat/icdral  292  Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for 
his  Rome  Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames. 

t  Inviri'lity.   Obs.     [IN- 3.]     Effeminacy. 

1628  PRYNNE  Lave-lockes  48  It  sauours  of  Effeminacie, 
and  womanish  inuirilitie.  1633  —  ist  Pt.  Histrio-tn.  v. 
iii.  171  Theinvirilityof  Nero,  Heliogabalus,  or  Sardanapalus. 

Inviron(e,  -oun,  obs.  forms  of  ENVIRON. 

Invrrtuate,  v.  rare.  Also  7  invertuate. 
[f.  as  next-)- -ATE  ».]  trans,  a.  To  make  virtuous. 
b.  To  endow  with  virtue  or  power. 

1641  Lo.  DIGBY  Sp.  Trienn.  Par!,  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
in.  (1692)  I. .149  Where  is  the  Legislative  Authority?  ..  In 
the  King  circled  in,  and  invertuated  by  his  Parliament. 
1650  J.  JONES  Judges  Judged  112  Law  it  self,  -invirtuateth, 
dignifieth,  and  authorizeth  her  true  servants  to  execute  her 
precepts.  1821  COLERIDGE  in  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  257  They 
stir  and  invirtuate  the  sphere  next  below  them. 

tlnvrrtue,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [!N-  2;  cf.  OF. 
envertuer,  -virtuer,  It.  invirtuare  (Florio).]  Var. 
of  ENVIBTUE,  to  endow  with  virtue.  Hence 
t  IiiviTtued  ppl.  a. 

1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  iv.  ix,  The  inuertued  hearbes 
haue  gainst  such  poison  power. 

Invi'SCant,  n.  Med.  [ad.  pr.  pple.  of  L. 
inviscare:  see  next.]  'Thickening;  producing  or 
promoting  inviscation'  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1887). 

Inviscate  (invrskd't),  v.  [(.L.tnviscdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  inviscare  to  smear  with,  or  snare  in,  bird- 
lime, f.  in-  (!N-  2)  T  viscum  birdlime  :  see  VISCID. 
The  pa.  pple.  inviscat,  first  used,  was  ad.  L.  in- 
viscat-its.'} 

1.  trans.  To  render  viscid  or  sticky ;  to  mix  or 
cover  with  a  sticky  substance. 

c  1400  Lanfranc'a  Cirurg.  136  (Add.  MS.)  Ne  bilke  blod     i 
ys  no}t  inviscat  in  be  substaunce  of  dure  matris  as  be  matere    I 
ys  in  apostemys.      1657   TOMLINSON    Renous   Disp.  659    I 
Myreol  . .  by  its  aromatical  lentour,  inviscates  the  ringers. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Conrpit.  vi.  220  When  the  matter  of 
the  Cough  was  inviscated  and  hardned.     1788  BLAGDEN  in 
/'At/.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  289  The  deposited  salt,  in  very  mi- 
nute crystals, . .  inviscated  and  kept  together  with  a  little  ice. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  III.  490  Caustic  alkalies  invis- 
cated in  oil  or  lard  to  render  them  less  acid  and  corrosive. 

2.  To  catch  in  some  sticky  substance,  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  P.p.  in.  xxi.  158   It  h.ith  in 
the  tongue  a  spongy  and  mucous  extremity,  whereby  upon 
a  sudden  emission,  it  inviscates  and  tangleth  tho 
1776-96  WITHERING  />Y//.  }'lants  {ed.  3)  II.  433  A.  .clammy 
substance  like  tar,  in  which  .    insects  ale  inviscated. 

Hence  Invi'scating///.  a. 

1822-34  Gmt's  Stun'i  iliculty  of 

conceiving  how  a  few  drachms  of  bland  oil  or  a  few  ounces 
uf  yum  arable,  can  be  intermixed  with  many  pounds  of 
serosity,  and  still  retain  their  sensible  quality  of  inviscating 


sedati 


Inviscation    i.msk, '•{.->„'.     [n.'of  m 
prec.]     The  action  of  inviscating  or  makim'  viscid 
1633  HAKI  I'ift.'f  Diseased  ,,.m.  , 
t   the  haire  of  the  i 

:'.".  a  Ihickening  and  nuiSS 

/£«  ?h     >;:"lv"cfat;0"-  i887  ,/»»ttJ 

s^eti'n^'lhe'nZth     '"  '" 

t  Invi-scerate, ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad  pa 
pple.  of  L.  amsttran;  see  next.]  Deeply  fixed 
m  the  '  bowels  or  heart. 


pu 


g  to 


. 

:'  WV'  MI"  •-  -'  A«.  i.  «iv.  5  3.  I90  When  m 

gheth.   as  burthened  with  imiscenue  bte>w£  longing 
ut  on  tins  pure  spmiuall  vesture  of  Kili.ii 

t  Invi-scerate,  v.  Uts.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
late  L.  invtscerare,  i.  in-  (Is-  a  +  viscera  entrails  ] 
trans.  To  put  into  the  bowels.  Also  fig.  To  fix 
deeply  in  the  heart  or  mind. 

.1626  AlLEsnuKV  Passion  Sfrni.   n  The  very  divels   in. 
viscerated  in  men,  at  the  sound  of  his  imperial!  word,  yield 
up  possession.    1648  W.  MOUNTACUE  Dnvut  Ess.  i.  iv  § 
267  Our  Savior  seemcth  to   have   affected  so  much    the 
mviscerattng  this  disposition  in  our  hearts  [etc.). 

t  Inviscera'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
prec.]  The  action  of  putting  into  the  bowels  ;  the 
fact  of  being  deeply  rooted  in  the  inward  parts. 

1628  DONNE  Strm.  vi.  56  All  these  Inviscerations  of  Israel 
into  msowne  bosome.  a  1631  Ibid.  cii.  (ed.  Alford)  IV  380 
Man  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  Inherence  and  Invisceration  of 
original  Sin  as  that  thereby  he  is  exposed  to  every  emergent 
temptation  to  anyactual  Sin. 

Invi'SCid,  a.     [IN-  3.]     Not  viscid  or  sticky. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

tlnvised,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  L.  invis-us 
unseen  +  -El)  l.]  ?  Unseen,  invisible. 

"597  SHAKS.  Lover's  Cotnpl.  212  The  Diamond?  why 
twas  beautiful!  and  hard,  Whereto  his  inuis'd  properties  did 
tend. 

Invisibility  (invizibi-liti).     [ad.  late  L.  in:  , 
sibilitas  (TertnlL):  see  next  and  -ITT.     Cf.  F.  in- 
visible! j  (Palsgr.,   1530),  invisibiliti  (I7th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]     The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
invisible  ;  incapacity  of  being  seen. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fast.  rv.  xvii.  (1634)  689  marg, 
I  hough  the  invisibilitie  of  the  body  of  Christ  were  granted. 
1577  DEE  Relat.  Spir.  i.  (1659)  22  She  seemcth  .  .  to  enter 
into  a  Cloud  of  invisibility,  and  so  disappear.  1794  SULUVAN 
I'inu  Nat.  II.  137  Invisible  by  his  essence,  his  invisibility 
was  the  primeval  night  which  preceded  time  and  light.  1876 
MOZLEV  Univ.  Sernt.  iv,  The  invisibility  of  men's  motive. 
b.  with//.:  An  invisible  entity. 

.0.1668.  SIR  W.  WALLER  Div.  Medit.  '(1882)  28  Those  in- 
visibilities  which  mortal  eye  hath  not  seen.  1895  L.rfositor 
Feb.  148  The  invisibilities  which  underlie  the  visibilities  of 
the  universe. 

Invisible  (invi-zlb'l),  a.  (si.)  [a.  F.  invisible 
(I3th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  imiisibilis,  (.  in-  (I.\-  :<) 

+  vlsibilis  VISIBLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  seen  ;  that  by  its  nature  is  not 
an  object  of  sight. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cause.  8231  How  God  invysible  es, 
And  unchaungeable,  and  endles.  <ri4is  LVDG.  TtmpU 
Glas  128  Hou  pat  Mars  was  take  Of  Vulcanus,  ..  And  wi)> 
be  Cheynes  invisible  bound.  1509  HAWES  fast.  Pilot. 
xxiu.  (Percy  Soc.)  106  Though  that  aungell[s]  be  invysyble, 
Inpalpable,  and  also  celestiall.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.  n.  137^  There  is  yet  in  him  another  nature  whose 
substance  is  inuisible,  ouer  and  aboue  this  bodily  nature 
which  we  see.  1638  F.  JUNIUS  Paint.  o/  Ancients  i; 
Phidias,  .had  a  singular  abilitic  to  imagine  things  invisible. 
1727  DK  FOE  Syst.  Magic  I.  ii.  (1840)  49  The  Devil,  or  some 
of  his  invisible  agents,  which  we  call  evil  spirits.  1880 
GEIKIE  P/iys.  Geog.  ii.  75  They  collect  in  a  visible  form  the 
ever-present  invisible  vapour  of  the  air. 

b.  Invisible  Church:  see  CHURCH  4  c.    Invisible 
ink  (called  also  sympathetic  ink)  :  see  quot.  1^3. 

1682  BOYLE  Human  lilood  App.  iv.  ix,  This  liquor  may.  . 
be  employed  as  an  invisible  ink.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Ltx. 
Tedin.  s.v.  Synipathctical,  The  Writing  .  .  which  was  written 
with  the  Invisible  Ink.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  A  tnitsem. 
35  An  invisible  ink,  which  requires  heat,  vapour,  or  some 
other  liquid  to  be  applied  to  it,  to  render  visible  what  : 
written.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  591  Their 
buttons  contained  letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 

c.  Applied   to  associations,  etc.  not  having  a 
visible,  open  organization. 

1646-7  BOYLE  Lit.  to  Tallents  20  Feb.,  The  corner-stones 
of  the  invisible,  or  (as  they  term  themselves)  the  philo- 
sophical college,  do  now  and  thi-n  tn>n  .>ur  UK'  with  their 


company.     1647  —  Let.    to  Hartlib  8  May,  You  interest 

yourself  so  much  in  the  Invisible  College.    1743  I 

Boyle  B.'s  Wks.   1772  I.  p.  xlii,  The   Invisible  College".. 


t  BIRCH  Life 


probably  refer[>]  to  th.  i  learned  and 

gentlemen,  who.  .at  length  gave  birth  to  tin 
1884  Century  .1/^.c-  July  J9t/i    i  f  the  In- 

visible Empire,  as  the  [Ku  Kluxl  Klan  was  also  .  . 

2.  Not  in  sight ;  not  to  be  seen  at  a  particular 
place  or  time,  or  by  a  particular  poison. 

1555  EDKS  ncuiJi's  -^^  The  sUirre  of  the-  p-'!c  Altike,  is 
there    inuisible.       1655   ,S|K     f  Papers 

(Camden)  II.  266  The  letter  is   in\  keepes 

tl..].       1781  C.IBBON 

II.  52  The  degti 

HIKY  Hist.  r_/ 
l''lir!  vii,  '  y  day..hnt  I 

3.  Too  small  to  i  I;  imperceptible. 
1665  H 

invisible  pores  i  •  >794  BLAKt 

A/.X'  AV^f  2  O  rose, ..The  invisible  worm  ..  Has  found  out 


IWVISIBLENESS. 

v-ed.     1873  Ml  I'linncst 

est  nose,  and  over  visiblest  ears  [etc.]. 
b.  IK.  '-'•  '  a  very  dark  shade  of  green, 

approaching  to  black,  and  not  easily  distinguished 
from  it'  :  Webster,  1.^64).    (Remembered  in  1*44. 
B.  s6.  1.  An  invisible  thing,  person,  or  being. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  F.p.  v.  xxi.  268  The  practise  of 
those  pencils,  that  will  describe  invisibles.     1742  H.  BAKSR 
Micrvsc.  ii.  i.  63  There  are  as  many,  or  even  more  kinds  of 
these  IwisibUs  (if  I  may  use  the  Term)  than  of  those  whose 
Size  is  discernable  by  the  naked  Eye.     1781  COWPER  Con- 
it.  738  Such  a  jest  as  filled  with  hellish  glee  Certain 
invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he.     1823  LAMB  Lett.  v.  to  Sontlicy 
v)  You  are  as  familiar  with  these  antiquated  monastics,  as 
Swedenborg.  .with  his  invisibles. 

b.  The  invisible,  the  unseen  world ;  the  Deity. 
1781  COWPEK  Retirement  61  The  Invisible  in  things  scarce 
seen  reveal'd,  To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field.  1868 
FITZGERALD  tr.  Omar  (ed.  2 '  Ixxi,  I  sent  my  Soul  through 
the  Invisible  Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell.  1892 
r.i  uisT'is-K  in  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Apr.  7/1  The  maintenance 
of  faith  in  the  Invisible.  .And  by  that  I  mean  a  living  faith 
in  a  personal  God. 

2.  One  who  denies  the  visible  character  of  the 
Church  (Blunt  Diet.  Sects  1874^ ;  JT/VY.  in  //.  cer- 
tain German  Protestants  of  the  i6th  c. 

185*  HOOK  Ck.  Diet.  (1871)  400  Invisibles  is  a  distinguish- 
ing name  given  to  the  disciples  of  Osiander,  Flacius  Illy- 
ricus,  Swenkfeld,  &C. 

Invisibleness  (invi-zlb'lnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  invisible. 

1530  PALSGR.  234/2  Invysiblenesse.  inttisiblete.  1601 
CORNWALLIS  Ess.  it.  xxxi.  (1631)  55  The  reason  of  Vertues 
difficulty  is  her  invisiblenesse.  1842  MANNING  Serin.  (1848) 
1.  181  There  has  been  ..  an  inwardness  and  an  invisibleness 
about  all  great  movements  of  Christ's  Church.  1866  Sat. 
Rev.  ip  May  584/1  The  comparative  secrecy  and  invisible- 
ness  of  the  growth  of  intellectual  habits. 

Invisibly  (invrzlbli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  an  invisible  manner ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen ; 
imperceptibly. 

1381  WVCLIP  Sel.  Wks.  III.  522  pat  same  body  and  blood 
invisibily,  and  not  |>e  same  visibely.  1405  Trevisa's  Bartli. 
Dt  P.  R.  vin.  xxviii.  i\V.  de  W.)  X  vij,£  Heuen  byshynyth 
not  in  derknesse  nother  by  nyght.  Thenne  alwaye  lyght 
shynyth  Inuysibly.  \s&Pilgr.Perf.  (VV.de W.  1531)  2i9b, 
Those  thynges  y;  he  wrought  inuisybly  in  vs  at  our  baptyin. 
1643  BURROUGHES  Exp.  Hosta  vi.  (1652)  262  God  doth 
great  things  sometime  so  invisibly,  as  he  cannot  be  seen. 
1709  STEELE  Tatter  No.  138  P  2  To  be  invisibly  good,  is  as 
God-like,  as  to  be  invisibly  ill,  Diabolical.  1878  HUXLEY 
Pftysiogr.  84  The  gaseous  carbonic  acid  invisibly  distributed 
through  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

tlnvrsion.  06s.  rare-1.  [In- 3.]  Want  of 
vision  ;  inability  to  see  ;  blindness  of  young  animals. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xxv.  174  Aristotle  .. 
computeth  the  time  of  their  anopsie  or  invision  by  that  of 
their  gestation. 

t  Invi-sory.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [Of  obscure  forma- 
tion ;  app.  based  on  VISOR.]  (See  quot.) 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abtts.  i.  (1879)  So  When  they  use  to 
ride  abrod,  they  haue  inuisories,  or  visors  made  of  veluet. 

Invitable(invai-tab'l),a.  [/.INVITES'.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  invited  ;  fit  to  be  invited. 

1879  GKO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Sack  ix.  165  Without  being  pro- 
portionately amusing  and  invitable. 

tlnvi'tal,  a.  06s.  [ad.  late  L.  invtlat-is 
(Boethius),  f.  in-  (I.\-  :i)  +  vitalis  VITAL.]  Not 
vital ;  having  no  vitality. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropotnet.  i.  12  Hofman  agrees  with 
Galen  that  such  [square  heads]  are  monstrous,  rare,  and 
invital. 

Invitant  (i-nvitant).  [a.  F.  iitvilaiit,  pr.  pple. 
of  inviter  to  invite  :  see  -ANT  1.] 

1.  One  who  invites ;  an  inviter. 

1608  T.  ROGERS  Disp.  Ktieel.  Sacrum.  2  The  mutual! 
cariage  of  the  invitant  and  his  guests.  1631  DKNISON  Hear. 
Bantj.  3 12  Could  he  . .  entertaine  a  thought  of  equality  and 
fellow-like  condition  with  the  Inuitant  ?  1813  Examiner 
24  Aug.  542/2  His  congralulants  and  dinner  invitanls. 

H  2.  erroit.  An  invited  person. 

1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Eu.  Avijb,  When  many  are 
invited  to  a  Feast,.  .Shall  we  condemne  his  liberal!  act . .  If 
thanklesse  invitants  the  same  disprove  ?  1822  GALT  Sir  A. 
U'ylie  I.  xvi.  134  He  was  chosen  a  regular  invitant  to  all 
Ifer  parties. 

Invitation  (invit/'-Jsn).  [ad.  1,.  invitation-cm, 
n.  of  action  from  invitare  to  INVITE.  Cf.  F.  invi- 
tation (1593  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  inviting  or  requesting  to  come, 
attend,  or  take  part  in  something. 
1611  COTGR.,  Invitation,  an  inuitation,  ui  hunting.     1615 
in  -.-,  Satyr.  Ess.  353  The  invitation  of  guests,  pro- 
vision of  meate,   .and  his  nuptial!  garments.    1657 R.  LIGON 
BartaJoes  iifijii  10  We  saw  him  ..  at  his  own  house,  by 
his  own  invitation.     1711  Swirl    Jrnl.  to  Stella,  in  Lett. 
(1767)  III.  171  Dr.  Gastrd  and  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with 
the  dean  of  Carlisle.     1859  THACKERAY  Virgin,  vii,  Those 
officers^whocame  . .  on  her  son's  invitation. 

b.   The   spoken   or   written   form   in   which   a 
person  is  invited. 
1615  I.  Sii  :y  new 

:l:ili'>ii,    l.cf.,,. 

es    well   of  him.      1648  CKOMWKLI.   Let.  g  Oct.  in 
>n  from   the  Committee  of 

1781  GIBB    . 
xut.  II.  ,-j  UK  an 

•mshed  from  command*     1864  J.  WAI.KEK  Faithf. 

tHUmy  200  1  he  feast  is  waiting  :  the  invitations  are  out. 

C.  In  the  Anglican  Communion  Office,  the  ex- 
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hortation  immediately  preceding  the  Confession. 
beginning  '  Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent 
you  of  your  sins '. 

1883  F'.  E.  WAKIIEN  in  Prayer-Mi.  Comm.  (S.  P.  C.  K.) 
106  The  Invitation,  Conf<  .tion,  and  Comfort- 

able Words  are  a  . .  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present 
Anglican  Liturgy. 

fd.  An  entertainment  to  which  one  is  invited. 
Obs.  rare. 

1682  T.  FLAT-MAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  (1713)  II.  No.  57. 
108  Two  chief  Magistrates  . .  being  merry  at  an  Invitation, 
fell  to  Dancing. 

2.  fig.  The  presenting  of  attractions  or  induce- 
ments to  come  or  advance  ;  an  instance  of  this ; 
attraction  ;  inducement. 

1598  S'HAKS.  Merry  //'.  i.  iii.  50,  1  spie  entertainment  in 
her  :  shee  discourses :  shee  carues :  she  giues  the  leere  of 
inuitation.  1654  WHITLOCK  Zootomia  §61  This  terrible  of 
all  terrihles  [death],  as  Aristotle  calleth  it,  hath  more  of  In- 
vitation in  it  [than  affrightment].  1673  TEMPLE  Obs.  Unit. 
Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  62  The  two  first  Invitations  of  People 
into  this  Country,  were  the  Strength  of  their  Towns,  and 
Nature  of  their  Government. 

3.  attrib.,  as  in  invitation-dinner,  -performance, 
one  attended  only  by  those  who  receive  invitations. 

1808  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  Mrs.  Clarke  Wks.  1812  V. 
398  For  invitation-dinners  soon  grow  slack.  1819  Metro- 
polis I.  265  An  invitation-card  for  a  dinner  party.  1899 
Daily  News  25  May  9/1  The  invitation  performance  was 
an  immense  success. 

t  Invi'tative,  «•  Obs.  [f.  L.  invitat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  invitare  to  invite  +  -IVE.]  Inviting. 

1634  M.  PARKER  Hist.  Arthur  Aiij,  The  Saxons,  .having 
gotten  an  invitative  entrance  into  this  land  (which  pleased 
them  so  well). 

tlnyita'tor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  invltat or,  agent-n. 
from  invttare  to  INVITE.]  =!NVITEK. 

1603  HARSNET  Pop.  Impost.  2  The  gentle  invitator  of  us 
to  come  and  see  his  wonders.  1642  Deelar.  Lords  \  Comm. 
to  Gen.  Ass.  Ch.  Scot.  r3  When  invitators  shall  be  sent  to 
any  of  them. 

II  InvitatO'rinm.  [med.L. ;  neuter  sing,  of  L. 
invitdtorius  inviting,  used  as  sb.]  =  IN  VITATOBT  sb. 

1853  ROCK  C/i.  of  Fathers  III.  n.  213  The  appropriate 
invitatorium,  or  strophe,  repeated  at  intervals. 

Invitatory  (invai'tatari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
im'itati'i-ius  inviting,  f.  invitare  to  invite.  Cf.  F. 
invilatoire.] 

A.  adj.  That  invites  or  tends  to  invite ;   con- 
taining or  conveying  an  invitation. 

1646  R.  BAIU.IE  Lett,  t,  Jrtils.  (1841)  II.  363  A  cold  slight 
inyitatorie  letter.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  304 
Hippocrates  to  whom  the  great  Artaxerxes  wrote  an  invi- 
tatory Letter.  1761  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872)  XII.  122,  I  wish 
you  would  give  us  two  or  three  invitatory  hymns.  1831 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  n.  Wtmtf.  35  years  ago,  Other  female  whims 
followed,  but  none,  .so  invitatory  of  shrewd  conceits.  1834 
NttlfaiiUf  Mag.  XLI.  456  The  portal  of  a  tavern,  .bore 
this  invitatory  inscription. 

b.  Eccl.  Invitatory  psalm  :  the  I'enitc,  Psalm 
xcv  (Vulg.  xciv  . 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xciv.  i  Louynge  fallis  till  deuo- 
cioun,  sange  til  goed  chere  &  delite,  alswa  it  is  cald  inuyta- 
tory.  1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1664)  32  This  is  an 
Invitatory  psalm  ;  for  herein  we  do  mutually  invite  and  call 
upon  one  another  being  come  before  His  presence,  to  sing 
to  the^Lord.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.,  Invitatory  Verse,  i.e.  a 
Verse  in  the  Roman  Church-Service  that  stirs  up  to  praise 
and  glorifie  God.  1760-5  [see  B.  2]. 

B.  sb.  1.  [  =  med.L.  zwz/j/rt/'Jm/OT.]  An  invitation. 
1666  LEIGHTON  Charge  to  Clergy  Wks.  (1868)  340  How 

needful  is  that  invitatory  to  be  often  rung  in  our  ears.  1892 
Sat.  Rev.  ^o  July  139/1  'Apply  Principal'  is  the  gram- 
matical invitatory  of  most  of  these  advertising  worthies. 

2.  A  form  of  invitation  used  in  religious  worship. 

spec.  a.  The  invitatory  psalm  or  yenite.  b.  An  antiphon 
sung  at  matins  before  the  I'cnite.  In  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  versicle  '  Praise  ye  the  Lord  ',  with  its  response  '  The 
Lord's  name  be  praised  '.  c.  Any  text  of  Scripture  chosen 
for  the  day,  and  used  before  the  l-'enite.  d.  '  An  antiphon 
used  in  the  course  of  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  repeated 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  Psalm,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end'  (Prayer  Book  Comment.  Gloss.). 
e.  An  early  name  of  the  Roman  introit.  f.  Sometimes, 
the  INVITATION  in  the  Anglican  Communion  Office. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  220  On  Thursday  at  mattyns, 
the  Inuytatory  A-M  maria.  1483  Festhall  (W.  de  W.  1515) 
63  b,  As  he  was  aboute  to  saye  our  ladyes  matyns,  and  as  he 
was  at  the  Invytatorye  (y'  is  Ave  Maria'.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Jit. 
Com.  Prayer,  Morning  P.  (Rubric),  Then  shalbe  saied  or 
song  without  any  Inuitatori  this  Psalme,  I  'enite  e.\  idtemus, 
etc.  in  Englishe.  1641  R.  BAN  i  n  I'arallel  Liturgy  w. 
Man-Bk.  10  All  the  Missals  I  have  seen  ..  have  never 
-•enitt-  fur  the  iutroitus,  only  in  the  Breviarie,  it  is  the 
invitatorie  for  the  Matins.  1659  H.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance 
Di->.  Off.  112  With  ihe  same  congruity  is  'praise  ye  the 
Lord  '  assigned  as  an  impressive  invitatory  to  a  following 
hymn  calling  upon  the  people  to  join  not  only  mentally  but 
vocally.  1662  Kk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  For  this  cause  be 
cut  off  Anthems,  Responds,  Invitatories,  and  such  like 
things  as  did  break  the  continual  course  of  the  reading  of 
Ihe  Scripture.  1760-5  HURK  Ei,t.  La-.f  11797)  II.  347 
Invitatory  was  a  text  of  Scripture,  adapted  and  chosen  for 
the  occasion  of  the  day,  and  used  before  the  Venite  ;  which 
also  itself  was  called  the  invitatory  psalm  1866  Dire,t. 
Angl.  (ed.  3)  355  Our  V.  '  Praise  yc  the  Lord  '  with  tin 

our  present  unvarying  Invitatory.     In  ihet.'n iiinionSei- 

ncell  ,  is  the  Invitatory. 

Invite  (invai't),  v.  [f.  F.  invite-r  (15-1 6th  c. 
in  Hat/.-Uarm.),  ad.  L.  invitare  to  invite.] 

1.  trans.  Of  a  person  :  To  ask  (a  person)  graci- 
ously, kindly,  or  courteously,  a.  to  come  to  (into, 
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etc.)  a  place  or  proceeding  to  which  he  is  assumed 
to  be  pleased  or  willing  to  come.  To  invite  one- 
self, to  announce  one's  intention  of  coming,  or  say 
that  one  will  have  pleasure  in  being  present. 

"553  s-  CABOT  Ordinances  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  262  If 
you  shall  be  invited  into  any  Lords  or  Rulers  house  to 
dinner  or  other  parliance.  1566  GKESHAM  Let.  15  Dec.  in 
Burgoo  Life  (1839)  H.  184  The  Duke's  Grace  hath  invited 
himself  toGresham-House  upon  Wedensdaye  next  at  night, 
and  wyll  dyne  with  me  upon  Thursday.  1596  SI-ENSI  i; 
F.  <\  vi.  ix.  16  But  Mclilxue.  .began  Him  to  inuite  vino  his 
simple  home.  1611  BIBLE  Ecclus.  xiii.  9  If  ihou  be  inuited 
of  a  mighty  man,  withdraw  thy  selfe,  and  so  much  the  more 
will  he  inuite  thee.  1651  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  -V.  Papers 
(Camden)  225  The  ambassy  of  Titus  to  invite  that  Lord 
into  Scotland.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadots  11673*  8  He  sent 
to  us  a  very  kind  message,  inviting  himself  aboard  our  ship. 
1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  47  P  3  My  husband  was  often  in- 
vited to  dinner.  1838  LVTTON  Alice  i.  vii,  1  was  thinking, 
myself,  that  1  should  like  to  invite  her.  1839  KEK;K 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  43  Aske  was  invited  to  court. 

b.  to  do  something  assumed  to  be  agreeable. 
1583  HOLLVBAND  Campo  di  Fior  73  To  daye  a  cerleine 
cheese-seller  invited  them  to  eate  Curdes.  1617  MORVSON 
!  Itin.  n.  203  This  gentleman  was  in\  ilcd  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  accompany  him  to  Dublin.  1687  1  >KVUEN  Hind  ,\  P.  \\. 
670  She  thought  good  manners  bound  her  to  im  itc  I  he 
stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night.  1797  MRS.  RA»- 
LT.UTE  Italian  i.  (1826)  5  She  did  not  invite  him  to  enter. 
1823  MRS.  MARKHAM  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  (1853)  39  They  ..invited 
Edward . .  to  ascend  the  throne.  1885  S.  Cox  Expos.  Ser.  I. 
ii.  26,  I  was  . .  inviting  you  to  speculate  too  curiously. 

C.  To  request  graciously  or  courteously  (some- 
thing) to  be  done  by  a  person. 

1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-Bks.  (1879;  II.  336  Nobody. . 
invited  our  entrance.  1856  KIXGSLEY  Lett.  (1878)  I.  474, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  this  side  of  the  question.  1873 
TRISTRAM  Moab  ii.  22  A  return  visit  was  invited.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thitlc  xv,  I  never  invite  confidences.  1875 
JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  70,  I  was  going  to  invite  the  opinion 
of  some  older  person. 

t  d.  To  try  to  attract  or  induce.   Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Rich.  Ill  38  By  previe  letters  and 
cloked  messengers,  dyd  sturre  and  Invite  to  this  newe  con- 
juracion.  al  such  which  [etc.].  1556  Aurcliii  A>  [sab.  (1608) 
C  v,  She,  that  sholde  have  invitede  me  unto  the  lovinge 
faujte.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  HI.  115  They  are  not  willingly 
invited  to  eate  with  other  men. 

e.  fig.  Unintentionally  to  bring  on  (something) 
or  encourage  (it)  to  come. 

1650  FULLER  Pisgak  Ep.  Ded.  49  b,  Others  degenerating 
by  their  vicious  courses,  invited  neglect  and  contempt  upon 
themselves.  1665  DRVDEN  hid.  Emperor  n.  ii,  You  threaten 
Peace,  and  you  invite  a  War.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace 
iv.  Wks.  IX.  in  When  we  invite  danger  from  a  confidence 
in  defensive  measures.  1876  J.  I'AKKER  Paracl.  i.  xiii.  214 
To  be  earnest  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  is  to  invite  the 
charge  of  fanaticism. 

2.  Of  a  thing :  To  present  inducements  to  (a  per- 
son) to  do  something  or  proceed  to  a  place  or  action. 

'533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  993/2  The  law  doth  inuyle 
and  hyre  euery  man  to  thaccusing  of  the  breakers  of  the 
same  by  giuing  them  the  tone  half  of  the  forfeiture.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  307  The  exemples  of  owre  fathers  and  predi- 
cessours  doo  inuite  vs  hereunto.  1615  G.  SANDYS  7 rav.  ii 
The  Merchants  removing  hither,  invited  by  the  immunities 
of  the  Temple,  and  conveniencie  of  the  place.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  n.  278  All  things  invite  To  peaceful  Counsels  and  the 
settl'd  State  Of  order.  1761  HLMK  Hist.  Eng.  III.  Ix. 
293  There  were  many  circumstances  which  invited  the  natives 
of  Ireland  to  embrace  the  king's  party.  1821  BYRON  banian. 
'•  553  Come,  Myrrba,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates :  The 
hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 

b.  To  tend  to  bring  on ;  to  lie  open  to. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyeti  drie  Dinner  Livb,  [It]  easily 
corrupteth  in  the  stomack  :  inviteth  the  Ague.  1617  MORY- 
SON  Itin.  in.  31  One  looke  invites  another.  1790  BURKE 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  179  Though  it  was  a  far  less  dangerous 
measure,  .it  still  seemed  to  invite  discussion.  1862  STANLEY 
Jciv.  Ck.  (187?)  I.  xiii.  242  The  characteristics  of  this  period 
.  .invite  our.  .inquiries. 

t  c.  To  draw  to  itself,  attract  physically.  Obs. 

1671  K.  BOHUN  Wind  50  If  the.. Vapors  have  gravity 
enough  . .  to  invite  them  Downward.  Ibid.  72  An  iron 
bullet,  heated,  and  drawn  over  the  surface  of  water,  that 
presently  invites  the  ambient  Air  to  follow  the  same  course. 
1800  tr.  l.agrange's  Cliem.  I.  315  Did  not  the  presence  of 
soda  invite  to  it  the  acid,  while  the  fluoric  acid  invitej,  the 
metal. 

Invite  (invaH),  sb.   colloq.    [f.  INVITE  v. :  cf. 
(ommaitd,  request,  etc.] 
1.  The  act  of  inviting ;  an  invitation. 

1659  If.  L'ESTRANGE  Alliance  Div.  Off.  326  Bishop  Clan. 
mer  . .  gives  him  an  earnest  invite  to  England.  1778  M  u.. 
D'ARBLAY  Diary  (,842)  I.  105  Everybody  bowed  and 
accepted  the  invite  but  me  ..for  1  have  no  intention  of 
snapping  at  invites  from  the  eminent.  1818  LADV  M 
Autotiag.  (1859)  39  We  have  refused  two  invites  for  to-day. 
Ibid.  292  For  Monday  we  have  had  three  dinner  invites. 
1825  T.  HOOK  Man  of  Many  Friends  in  Sayings  A>  Doings 
Ser.  II.  I.  279  Adepts  in  every  little  meanness  or  contrivance 
likely  to  bring  about  an  invitation  (or,  as  they  call  il  with 
equal  good  laste,  an  'invite').  18830'.  R.  SMITH  Retrospect. 
I.  ai  Mr.  Isaacson  readily  accepted  the  invite. 

f2. //.   (nonce-use  for  rime.)  Attractions,  baits. 

1615  G.  SA.JUVS  7></r'.3o5  The  lamprey  swims  to  his  Lords 
invites  [ttatal ad  tnagistrum  delicata  miirciia],  The  Bedel 
ihe  knowM  Mullet  cite:.. 

t  Invite,  a.  (or  ai/v.)  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iin'it- 
us  unwilling  ,cf.  It.  invito  '  against  one's  will ', 
Florio) ;  or  perh.  L.  invite  adv.,  unwillingly,  against 
one's  will.]  Unwillingly) ;  against  one's  will. 

c  1450  MJrotir  Sahtaeiomt  2648  He  soeflred  it  uf  free 
wille  and  invite  [f •/.  maugre  his)  nevrc  the  more. 


INVITED. 

Invited  (invai-ttVl),  ///.  <t.  [f.  IXVTTE  v.  + 
•FD'.J  That  has  received  an  invitation. 

1658  Ifist.  .1/tw.  A'.  James  125  And  all  this  once  scene 
and  having  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  Invited,  was  In  a  manner 
Ihrowne  away.  1821  KYRON  Sardan.  \\.  ad  fin..  We  mn-t 
prepare  To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast, 

Invitee  -.invoiU").  [f.  IXVITKV.  +  -EE.]  One 
who  is  invited. 

(1803  S.  PEGGI-:  Anced.  F.ng.  Lang.  301  It  rather  appears 
to  be  the  language  of  the  Invite  than  of  the  inviter.]     1837 
Ptwr's  J/,«A>.  XVI.  156  The  list  of  invitees  being  at  length 
resolved  on.     1882  BKRESF.  HOPE  BraiutretJis  \l\.xl\ . 
The  other  invitees  had  failed. 

Invitement  (invai-tment).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  inmtdment-Mm  an  inviting,  allurement,  f.  i/i- 

vitiire  to  invite- ;  cf.  F.  invitement  (Cotgr.),  it. 
inititamento  (Florio,  1598).] 

f  1.  Inviting  ;  an  invitation.   06s. 

'599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  Rev.  n.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  76/2  Hee 
never  makes  generall  invitement.  1608  GOLDING  Epit, 
Frossard  in.  162  Vppon  often  inuitements  and  embassages 
from  the  King  of  Portugall  he  was  come  into  the  kingdome. 
1639  MASSINGER  Unnai.  Combat  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  27/2  But 
be  his  daily  guest  without  invitement. 

2.  Inducement ;  allurement ;  encouragement  to 
come. 

1627  ABP.  ABBOT  Xarratfre  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659) 
I.  434  In  the  turbulency  of  some  things  I  had  no  great  in- 
viu-ments  to  draw  me  abroad.  11680  CHARNOCK  Attrib. 
6W(i84s)  665  What  invitements  could  he  have  from  lying, 
beastliness,  gluttony  ?  1822  LAMB  FMa  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chim- 
neysweepers, Unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to 
repose. 

Inviter  (invsi-taj).  Also  6-9  -or.  [f.  INVITE  v. 
+  -ER  '.]  One  who  invites. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  1724  Wks.  II.  410  The. .pretty 
conversation  of  their  inviters.  1598  FI.ORIO,  Inuitatoret  an 
inuitor,  an  intreator,  a  bidder  of  any  feast  1648  MILTON 
O&wrv.  Art.  Peace  Wks.  (1851)  561  The  Subverter  of  true 
Religion,  the  Protecterand  Inviter  of  Irreligion  and  Atheism. 
1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  723  William  began  by 
rewarding  with  titles  and  grants  all  his  principal  invitors. 
1885  Law  Reports  15  Q.  Bench  Div.  318  The  liability 
created  by  inviting  a  person  into  premises . .  in  the  occupation 
.  .of  the  inviter. 
b.  spec.  (See  quot.) 

1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Tradesd^z)  143  Either  as  sales- 
men, or  '  inviters  ',a  modern  name  for  that  class  . .  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  barkers  . .  that  stand  in  the  street 
to  persuade  passers  by  to  come  into  their  shops  to  purchase 
clothes. 

Invitiate  (mvi-JiA),  a.  rare.  [f.  IN-  3  4,  VITI- 
ATE///, a.]  Without  blemish  ;  unmarred. 

1869  LOWELL  Cathedral  169  Hers  shall  be  The  invitiate 
firstlings  of  experience. 

tlnvrtiate,  v.  Ohs.  [f.  med.  or  mod.L.  m- 
vitidt-,  ppl.  stem  of  inv-itiare  (cf.  It.  invitiare, 
Florio,  1598),  f.  in-  (IN-  2)  +  L.  vitiare  to  VITIATE.] 
trans.  To  render  vicious ;  to  corrupt,  spoil. 

1598  FLORIO,  Innitiare,  to  growe  vitious  or  wicked ;  to 
corrupt,  to  inuitiate.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Invitiate 
(inritiv),  to  mar,  to  spoil,  to  defile. 

Inviting  (invai-tirj),  vbl.  sl>.  [f,  INVITE  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  INVITE  ;  invitation. 

1586  A.  DAY  Enff.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  12  A  signe  or  invit- 
ing to  good,  hap.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  680 
Courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  drinking  one  to  another,  and 
mutuall  invitings.  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  in.  vi.  n  He  hath 
sent  mee  an  earnest  [nulling.  1618  J.  WINTHROP  Let.  fa 
Marg.  Tyndal  4  Apr.  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1864*  I.  vii.  136  Love 
was  their  ensigne  ;  love  was  his  invitinges.  Mod.  Not 
much  inviting  was  needed. 

Invi'ting,  ppL  a.    [£,  INVITE  v.  +  -ING  '-'.] 

1.  That  invites  or  gives  an  invitation. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxiv,  Thralled  discontent,  Whereto 
the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls.  1684  BUNYAN  Pilgr. 
n.  «6  How  the  King  of  the  Country  . .  had  sent  her  an  in- 
viting Letter  to  come  thither.  1820  CHALMERS  Cong.  Serm. 
(1838)  II.  204  The  spectacle  of  an  inviting  God,  plying  His 
wandering  prodigal  with  all  the  tenderness  of  entreaty, 

2.  Attractive ;  alluring ;  tempting, 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  n.  iii.  24  An  inuitlng  eye:  And  yet  me 
thinkes  right  modest.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  ix.  777  This 
Fruit  Divine,  Fair  to  the  Kye,  inviting  to  the  Taste.  1703 
MAUNDRELL  Journ.  ferns.  (1732)43  So  pleasant  and  invit- 
ing was  its  shade.  1863  MARY  HOWITT  F.  Bremers  Grerci'. 
I.  iii.  80  The  Greek  saddles  ..do  not  look  at  all  inviting. 
1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  i,  To  let  farms,  a  man  must  have 
the  sense  to  see  what  will  make  them  inviting  to  farmers. 

Invitingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.]  In  a 
way  that  invites  or  allures;  attractively. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  vi.  125  If  he  can  but  dress  up  a 
temptation  to  look  invitingly,  the  business  is  done.  17*4 
RAMSAY  *O  steer  her  up*  ii,  See  that  shining  glass  of  claret 
How  invitingly  it  looks.  1876  BANCROFT  Hist.  U.  S.  III. 
v'-  373  America,  with  its  new  acquisitions..  lay  invitingly 
before  him. 

Invi'tingness.     [f.  .is  prec.  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  alluring;  attractiveness, 

1656  Artif.  Handsom.  165  Elegant  flowers  of  speech,  to 
which  the  nature  and  resemblances  of  things,  as  well  as 
human  fancies,  have  an  aptitude  and  invitingness.  1892 
Chicago  Advance  28  Apr.,  Every  satan's-chape!  is  kept.. 
open  and  invested  with  all  possible  invitingness. 

Invitor,  -our,  Sc.  corrupt  forms  of  INVENTAB, 
inventory.  Cf.  INVITORT  sb? 

1545  Aberdeen  Keg.  V.  19  (Jam.)  Ane  inuitour.  1559 
P>nrgh  Rcc.  Aberdeen  (1844)  I.  320  Heir  folio  wis  the  inuitor 
of  the  said  situer  wark  and  ornamentis.  1871  W.  ALKX- 
ANDER  Johnny  CM  xxxvii.  (1873)  21 1  But  the  like  o'  'im  '11 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  inveetor. 
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Invitor,  ohs.  variant  of  INVITEH. 

t  I'nvitory,  i/'.1    Ohs.     Shortened  form  of  Ix- 

VITATOKY   H.  .'. 

1483  Cat/i.    A  I  niilniy,    iiK'itat.irium.       1509 

I!ABCLAy.S7y/rt/r/v/j'Hi874i  II.  155  And  i 
when  they  come  to  the  qucri-  The  one  begynncth  a  Fable  or  a 
hystory.  .Taking  it  in  stede  of  the  Invitorie.     1563-87  FOXK 
-!.  X,  ill.  11506)  513/2  HauiiiK  a  triple  inuil.iii.  ,  ,,, 
or  els  a  single  inuitorie. 

Invitory,  st>.'-    Corrupt  form  of  INVENTORY  si'. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.   107/1    Inuitory,  frtntnfartiint.      (-1530 
H.   RHODES  in  Babees  Bk.  66  Take  an   Inuitoiy 
thinges  as  ye  take  charge  of,  and  see  how  it  is  s| 

Hence  t  Invitory  v.,  to  inventory. 

1516  in  Dillon  Customs  it/Tale  (1892)  86  Wracke  found  by 
the  sea  coste  rnuste  be  broughte  to  the  Lagander's  ! 
Invitoried. 

t  Invi-treate,  T.  Olis.  rare  ~  °.  In  6-7  -iate. 
[f.  mecl.L.  ini'itreiire  (Du  Cange",  or  It.  inretriart, 
1.  vitreus  glassy  :  see  -ATE  ;!.]  trans.  To  glaze. 

1598  FLORIO,  Inuetriare,  to  slaze,  to  calcinat,  or  inui- 
triate.  Ibid.,  Initftrittte,  glased  .  .  inuitriated. 

So  f  Invi'treable  (-lable)  a.  —ItrvmaiASSM. 

1794  SULLIVAN  View  Nat.  I.  450  In  fire,  it  is  invariable 
per  se. 

Invitress  (invoi-tns).  [f.  INVITER  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  inviter. 

1617  COLLINS  Def.  Bp.  Ely  it.  ix.  364  Could  Marcella,  and 
her  inuitresses,  see  these  things  without  a  figure?  1841 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  111.  175  The  disgusted  looks 
of  the  husband  of  his  invitress.  1852  SMEDLEY  /,.  Arntui(<l 
xxxvii.  281  'Dear  me,  how  dreadfully  provoking!'  sighed 
the  perolexed  '  invitress'. 

luvitrifiable  (invi-trif3i,ab'l),  a.  [IN-  3.] 
That  cannot  be  vitrified  or  converted  into  glass. 

1796  KIRWAN  Elfin.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  120  Maquer  found  the 
purest  gypsum  invitrifiable  by  solar  heat. 
' 


. 

tlnyi'vid,  «.   06s.  rare.     [!N-  3.]     Not  vivid. 
1673  STR  P.  WVCIIK  Slutrt  Relat.  Nile  27  A  pale  invivid 
colour,  nearer  white  than  ash  colour. 


Invocable  (rmvVkab'l),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  type 
*invocabil-is,  f.  invoca-rt  to  INVOKE  :  see  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  invoked  or  called  upon. 

1879  BAILEY  Festus  vi.  (1852)  78  The  visible  form  of  some 
obedient  sprite  Or  invocable  angel.  1857  H.  H.  WILSON  tr, 
Rig-veda  III.  463  Who  hast  been  invocable  of  old. 

I'nvocant.  [ad.  L.  fawetof-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
invocare  to  INVOKE.]  One  who  invokes. 

1751  ).  BARTRAM  Observ.  Trav.  Pennsylv.  33  He  reveals 
to  the  invocant  what  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  know. 
1893  ATKINSON  in  Kath.  Simpson  Jeanie  o'  Biggersdale 
Pref.  8  The  invocant  took  care  not  to  wait  for  it. 

Invocate  (i-nv^k^t),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L.  in- 
voeat-,  ppl.  stem  of  invocare  to  INVOKE.  The  pa. 
pple.  invocate,  first  used,  was  ad.  L.  invocaf-us^] 

1.  trans.   =  INVOKE. 

f  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  219  b,  Thy  holy  name 
is  inuocate  &  named  vpon  vs.  1537  Inst.  Chr.  Jlfan,  Creed 
Art.  vi.  45  Whensoever  I  do  invocate  and  call  upon  him 
[Christ]  in  right  faith  and  hope,  c  1600  SHAKS.  So»n.  xxxviii, 
Be  thpu  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth  Then  those 
old  nine  which  rimers  inuocate.  1738  WESLEV  Ps.  xvin. 
ii,  Still  will  I  invocate  his  Name.  1848  KEBLE  Serm.  \. 
272  That  offering  for  sin  ..  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  duly 
invocated,  descends  upon. 

f2.  intr.  To  make  invocation  ;  to  call  in  prayer 
(on  or  upon}.  Obs. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  vii.  59  They  stoned  Stephen 
invocating,  and  saying :  Lord  lesus,  receive  my  spirit. 
1593  DRAVTON  fdea  535  Some  call  on  Heaven,  some  invo- 
cate  on  Hell.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  297  We  obserue 
a  peculiar  adoration,  and  inuocat  vpon  the  Greekish  god- 
desse  of  vengeance  Nemesis.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  256  After  that  houre  to  daybreake  tis  held  an  un- 
godly thing  to  invocate.  1802  H.  MARTIN  fie/en  ofGlenross 
IV.  255  With  the  shriek  of  madness  she  invocated. 

Hence  I'nvocated///.  a. ;  I'nvocating  vbl.  sb. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  226  In  these  days  pro- 
testant  churches  utterly  condemn  the  invocating  of,  or 
praying  unto,  any  creatures  whatsoever.  1671  MILTON 
Samson  575  Till  . .  oft-invocated  death  Hasten  the  welcome 
end  of  all  my  pains.  1746  SMOLLETT  Reproof  200  Peace  to 
that  gentle  soul  that  could  deny  His  invocated  voice  to  fill 
the  cry. 

Invocation  (inwk^'Jan).  Also  5  yn-.  [a. 
OF.  invocation,  ~ciont  -dun  (l2th  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  L.  invocation  ew,  n.  of  action  from 
inv-ocdre  to  INVOKE.] 

1.  The  action  or  an  act  of  invoking  or  calling 
upon  (God,  a  deity,  etc.)  in  prayer  or  attestation  ; 
supplication,  or  an  act  or  form  of  supplication,  for 
aid  or  protection. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Johannes  306  Or  he  J>e  tempil  suld 
. .  Of  dame  diane  gere  Ryve  done  Of  criste  thru  Invoca- 
cione.    c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  i.  67,  I  woll  make  Im 
tion  . .  Unto  the  god  of  sleepe  anone.     1433  LVDG.  A\  Ed- 
mund n.  QOI  The  lord  of  lordys  . .  Herde  . .  ther   Ii,i 
cioun  And  gaff  hem  comfort  of  that  they  stood  in  dreed. 
1537  hist.  Chr.  iWatt,  yd  Coinmantiin.,  To  pray  to  saints  to 
be  intercessors  with  us  and  for  us  to  our  Lord  for  our  suits 
.  .so  that  we  make  no  invocation  of  them  [1543  ' 
so  lhat  we  esteem  not  or  worship  not  them  as  givers  of  those 
gifts,  but  as  intercessors  foi  hiwful  and  allowed 

by  the  Catholic  Church.  1554  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721) 
III.  App.  xvii.  41?  We  disallow  invocation  or  prayer  to 
saints  departed  this  life.  1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Gonlnrt's 
Mem.  Hist.  337  He  . .  yeelded  up  the  ghost  in  the  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  God.  1664  JKK.  TAVI.OR  Dissuas. 
Popery  Wks.  1847-51  VI.  489  Invocation  of  Saints  :  v 
if  it  be  no  more  than  a  mere  desire  for  them  to  pray  for  us, 
why  is  it  expressed  in  their  public  offices  in  words  lhat 


INVOICE. 

differ  not  from  our  i>?  |    1673  Trn,>  i 

'• 

178*  '  -rnf>{.  i'hr.  I  .   imply 

,!.    1863  M  i 

• 

mvocaii  -use  ordinarily  attached  to  it 

miely,  to  den  i  e  of  re- 

questing departed  saints  fur  the  help  of  their  r>r 

b.  Eccl.  A  form  of  invocatory  prayer, 
of  a  public  religious  service.     Al 
appellation  used  in  invoking  a  divinity,  etc. 

The  petitions  addressed  to  .  the  God- 

;     head  and  to  the  Trinit>, 

i     the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Lit 

i     the  latter  case,  peti- 

j     of  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the  Communion  Office  of 
the  Nonjurors  of  1718,  and  in  the  Office  ol 
Episcopal  Church   of  1764,  whence  also  in  the  A 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer. 

1817  SOUTHEY  Penins.  War  II.  682  The  Valencians  im- 
puted their  deliverance.. to,  .the  Virgin,  under  he; 
tion  of  Maria  Saniissima  de  los  Desam  parados.  1851  HOOK 
Ch.  Diet.  (1871)  400  The  commencing  part  of  the  Litany, 
containing  the  invocation  of  each  person  of  the  Godhead, 
severally,  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Unity.  1852  MRS.  J- 

'     Leg.  Madonna  Introd.  35  A  new  invocation  was  now  added 

j     to  her  Litany,  under  the  title  of  An. v  ilium  t 'hristitworum. 

2.  The  action  or  an  act  of  conjuring  or  summon- 
ing a  devil  or  spirit  by  incantation  ;  an  incanta- 
tion or  magical  formula  used  for  this  or  a  similar 
purpose ;  a  charm,  spell. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  46  Pabylla  . .  With  Cernes  ..  He 
traceth  ofte  upon  the  grounde,  Makend  his  invocation. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  130  b/a  He  was  taught  in  the  arte 
of  enchauntement  and  of  thynuocacions  of  feendes.  1541 
Act  33  Hen.  yj^fl,  c.  8  Sondrie  persons  . .  practised  inuo- 
cacions  and  coniuracions  of  spirites.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L. 
11.  v.  61  'TIs  a  Greeke  inuocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  444  Themselves  renuing 
their  former  invocation,  and  the  Divell  entring  into  this 
man,  causeth  him  to  write.  1867  PARK  MAN  Jesuits  A'.  Atner. 
vi.  (1875)  ^  ^he  sorcerers  •  •  yelled  incessant  invocations  to 
the  spirits. 

3.  Admiralty  Prize  Procedure.  The  calling  in  of 
papers  or  evidence  from  another  case ;  see  INVOKE 
v.  5. 

1806  SIR  C.  ROBINSON  Admiralty  Rep.  VI.  355  In  the 
practice  of  invoking  evidence  from  other  causes,  it  had  been 
the  rule  not  to  permit  invocation  from  any  case  till  that 
cause  had  been  heard.  1818  WEBSTER  s.v.,  A  judicial  call, 
demand,  or  order  ;  as  the  invocation  of  papers  or  evidence 
Into  a  court. 

Invocative  (invf -kativ,  rnv^k^'tiv),  a.  [f.  L. 
invocat-,  ppl.  stem  of  tinware  to  INVOKE  +  -IVE.] 
Characterized  by  invocation  ;  invocatory. 

1821  E.xaminer  381/1  Two  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse 
purely  in  vocative.  1851  E.  B.  ELLIOTT  Horx  Apoe.  (1862) 
1.481  The  voice  in  vocative  of  judgment. 

I'UVOCator.  rare,  fagent-n.  in  L.  form  f. 
invocare  to  INVOKE:  cfT  F.  znvotateur  (Godef. 
Compl.~].'\  One  who  invokes,  an  invoker. 

1604  J.  DEE  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdei^  47  That  he  is, 
or  hath  bin  a  Conjurer,  or  Caller,  or  Invocator  of  divels, 
<j  1641  DP.  MOL-NTAGU  Atts  -V  Men.  (1642)  161  Conjurors, 
Witches,  Necromantics,  Invocators  of  Df. 

Invocatory  (imykitwi,  httwk/tari),  a.    [f. 
L.  imware,  invocat-  (see  above)  +  -OBI  ;  cf.  F. 
invocatoire  (Littre).]     Of  the  nature  of,  character- 
|    ized  by,  or  used  in,  invocation. 

1691  HICKES  A/>ol.  A'ew  Sefar.  11  In  the  invocatory  part 
!  of  any  Collect  in  the  Liturgy.  1845  J.  H.  NEWMAN  £ss. 
\  Develop™.  365  The  Eastern  Church  seemed  to  consider  the 
i  consecration  of  the  elements  ..  to  He  in  the  invocatory 
I  prayer.  1855  1/onseh.  U'ords  XII.  407  A  volley  of  strange 
na'-:il  sounds,  imprecatory  and  invocatory.  1891  LOTXSBL'RV 
.  Stnd,  Chaucer  II.  iv.  101  The  invocatory  phrases  which  are 
j  among  those  oftenest  occurring  . .  in  the  poet's  works. 

Invoice  (i'nvois),  sl>.  Also  7  euvoice,  7-8  in- 

:    voyce.    [app.  orig.  =  invpyes,  pi.  of  IXVOT,  corresp. 

to  1 6th  c.  F.  envoy  ^now  envoi  ,  f.  cnvoycr  v>  send  : 

cf.  F.  lettre  (T  envoi  letter  of  consignment,  invoice. 

Inferentially,   this  deriv.iti"  sy.   both  **  \° 

meaning  and  form.     In-  from  F.  and   earlier   En. 

usual;    and  the  writing  of  -ce  for  the  plural  ~s  is  found  in 


f ....  «.i  'ind  not  very  early, 

and  an  earlier  envoy  in  this  seme  is  not  exemplified.] 

A  list  of  the  particular  items  of  goods  shipped  or 
sent  to  a  factor,  consignee,  or  purchaser,  with  their 
value  or  prices,  and  chai 

1560  Let.  in  Hakluyt  I'ty.  (1599)  I-  3°8  We  haue  laden  . . 

i  y  the  Inuoices 
herewith  inclosed  may  appear  t;.     1612  MALVM 

by  a  Letter  of  aduice,  or  by  an 

!    Inuoyce  of  commodities  which  i  -endeth,  doe 

make  a  short  entrie  into  the  Custome  house.     i6«8  WOODALL 
HIH  10  The  pills  in  the  inuoyce  of  this  Chest.     1670 
1     BLOUST  Law  Diet.,  Inroic?, . . a   particular   of  the  value, 
custom,  and  charges  of  any  goods  sent  by  a  Merchant  in 
•    another  mai  -'«!  to  a  Factor  or  correspon- 

dent in  another  Country.     1687  A.    ' 

Trar.  m.  in   The   Dutch  set  the  price,  and  wrote  a  List 
e  of  them,  with  the  price  on  the  Margin.     1809 

1840 

.  (YiV'f  (10871  531  When  the  ablest  servants 


INVOICE. 

.-  English  Company  were  busied  only  about  invoices 
and  bills  of  lading. 

b.  loosely.  A  consignment  of  invoiced  goods. 
1881  P.  S.  ROBINSON  I  'nit,-r  //;<•  runkah  39  Here  and  there, 

r  fungi  clustered,  like  a  condemned  invoice  of  urn- 

c.  attrib.,  as  imoict-botk,  price,  wtigkt,  etc. 
1676  J.  VERNON  Cvntf'tiiigho.  14  Some   take  the  Tare  as 

it   is  marked  upon  the   several  Casks,  and  that   is  called 

or  Tare  according  to  Factory.    1706  PHILLIPS, 

-.  the  Tare  or  Weight  of  the  Cask,  Bag,  etc. 

in    which  Gootis    are    put,    mention'd    in    the    Invoice,   or 

Factor's  Account.     iSia  J.  SMYTH  rract.  of  Customs  118211 

_:.idore  Tare  is  commonly  reduced  to  British  pounds 

by  adding  20  per  cent.  . .  to    the    Invoice   weight.     1849 

FREEST  Contm.  CJass-M.  101  The  fnvvicf-Boak,  in  which  are 

copied  the  Invoices  received  from,  and  sent  abroad.     It  i^ 

..  not   unusual  to  have  separate  books  for  the  two — then 

called '  Inward  Invoice- Book  \  and  'Outward  Invoice-Book'. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  7  Sept.,  Did  you  buy  these  per  invoice  price 

or  retail  ? 

Invoice  (rnvois),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  /raits.  To 
make  an  invoice  of,  to  enter  in  an  invoice.  Hence 
I'nvoioed///.  a.,  I'nvoicing  vbl.  sb. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  88  When  they  are  pub- 
licly Invoiced,  it  will  be  at  their  own  Wills  to  make  their 
Bargains.  1800  MHO.  WKLLESI.EV  in  Owen  Desf.  (1877)  650 
They  should  be  invoiced  at  a  reasonable  and  just  price. 
1855  BROWNING  Old  Pict.  in  Florence  xxxii,  No  parcel  that 
needs  invoicing.  1883  Stnl'bs'  Mercantile  Circular  31  Oct. 
980/1  You  can  recover  the  amount ..  from  your  customer, 
presuming  you  invoiced  to  him.  1888  Daily  Xcii'S  6  June 
3/1  To  impose  on  bottled  sparkling  wines  of  the  invoiced 
value  of  over  30$.  a  dozen  an  additional  duty  of  5*. 

Invoke    inv.<"'k),  v.     Also  5  invoque,  6  en- 
voke,  7  invoak.     [a.   F.   invoque-r  (lath  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  invocare  to  call  upon,  esp.    j 
as  a  witness  or  for  aid ;   to  implore ;   to  call  by    ' 
name,  f.  in-  (Is- 2)  +  vocdre  to  call.] 

1.  trans.  To  call  on  (God,  a  deity,  etc.)  in  prayer 
or  as  a  witness  ;  to  appeal  to  for  aid  or  protection ; 
to  summon  or  invite  in  prayer. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxiv.  88  She  inuoqued  and  called 
thre  tymes  by  hidous  wordes  thre  hundred  goddes  infernal!. 
c  1586  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  cxix.  T,  Since  I  have  envoked 
thee  Lett  me  Lord  thy  succour  see.  a  1633  AUSTIN  Medit. 
(1635)  256  As  wee  must  not  Invoke  them  [angels],  so  much 
lesse  must  we  adore  or  worship  them.  1697  DRVDEN  I'irg. 
Georg.  i.  145  Ye  Swains,  invoke  the  Pow'rs  who  rule  the  i 
Sky,  For  a  moist  Summer,  and  a  Winter  dry.  1777  WATSOM 
Philip  //  u839)  117  In  witness  of  this  our  league,  we  in- 
voke the  holy  name  of  the  living  God.  i88«;  A  then&um 
21  Mar.  569/3  Apollo,  then,  is  invoked  in  this  passage  as 
an  avenging  victor. 

b.  To  appeal  to,  in  confirmation  of  something. 

1851  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  VI.  xxix.  ip,  I  cannot  here 
do  better  than  invoke  the  authority  of  Hooker. 

2.  To  summon  (a  spirit)  by  charms  or  incanta- 
tion;  to  conjure;  alsoyff.     (Cf.  CoNJi'KE  9.) 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  in.  ii,  Invoking  all  the 
spirits  of  the  graves  To  tell  me.  1838  LYTTON  Leila  I.  ii, 
I  can  invoke  and  conjure  up  those  whose  eyes  are  more 
piercing,  whose  natures  are  more  gifted.  1848  —  Harold 
VIM.  iv,  Thou  shalt  stand  by  my  side  while  I  invoke  the 
phantom.  1861  HOOK  Lives  Atfl,  II.  ii.  132  Thus  was  the 
science  of  architecture  invoked. 
b.  To  utter  (a  sacred  name]  in  invocation. 

1698  FHVER  Ace.  £.  India  f,  P.  262  His  Name  being  in- 
voked when  any  Commendable  or  Famous  Action  is  per- 
formed ;  saying  Shaw  Abas,  or  Shtit>as,  as  we  are  wont  to 
say,  Well  done.  01704  T.  BROWN  Sat.  Quack  Wks.  1730 
I.  65  Wrinkled  witches,  when  they  truck  with  hell,  Invoke 
thy  name,  and  use  it  for  a  spelt 

3.  To  call  upon,  or  call  to  (a  person)  to  come  or 
to  do  something. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  762  Ev'n  then  his  trembling 
Tongue  invok'd  his  Bride;  With  his  last  Voice,  Eurydice, 
he  cry'd.  1878  Masque  Poets  213  All  things  In  youth  and 
loveliness  to  love  invoke  us. 

4.  To  call  for  (a  thing)  with  earnest  entreaty  ;  to 
make  supplication  for,  to  implore. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  in.  156  Upon  condition  that  my  In- 
viler  would  be  my  protection  from  large  drinking,  which 
I  was  many  times  forced  to  invoke.  1773  HAN.  MORE 
Search  Haff.  n.  136  Then  let  us,  Power  Supreme !  thy 
will  adore.  Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  power. 
1831  W.  IRVING  Alhftmbra  I.  58  The  spirits  . .  who  nightly 
haunt  the  scene  of  their  suffering,  and  invoke  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  their  destroyer.  1865  GROTE  Plato  I.  iii.  129 
His  advice  was  respectfully  invoked. 

5.  Admiralty  Prize  Procedure.  To  call  in  evidence    \ 
from  a  parallel  case,  or  from  the  papers  of  a  sister 
ship  of  the  same  owners,  etc. 

1801  SIR  C.  ROBINSON  Admiralty  Kef.  IV.  167  Laurence 
.  .objected  that  it  was  not  admissible,  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence,  to  invoke  depositions  from  other  cases.  1817 
Wnr  ATOM  Kef.  (U.  S.  Supreme  Crt.)  II.  App.  Note  i.  23 
Papers  found  on  board  another  captured  ship  may  be  in- 
voked into  the  cause  ..  but  the  authenticity  of  papers  thus 
invoked  must  be  verified  by  affidavit.  1818  WEBSTER  s.v.,  I 
I  o  order,  to  call  judicially;  as  to  invoke  depositions  or 
evidence  into  a  court. 

Hence  Invo-ked  ///.  a. ;  Invoking  vbl,  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1611  FLORIO,  tnttocatione,  an  inuoking  or  calling  vpon  for 
aide.  1631  MM.TON  Efit.  Marcliitnieu  II 'inc Arste r  19  The 
god  that  sits  at  marria^e-feast ;  He  at  their  invoking  came. 
1801  RAKKF.N  /list.  France  I.  I.  iii.  85  Afraid  ..  of  the  ven- 

;eance  of  these  invoked  tutelary  saints.     1834  J    H    NEW- 
MAN in  Lyra  A  fast.,  Rest  (1849)  63  We  may  not  stir  the 
'-.f  their  repose  liy  rude  inv 

Invoker  (invOT-ksj).   [-KR!.]   One  who  inv 

«  1649  DRU MMOND  OF  HAWTII.  .Wamathia  Wks.  (i - 
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Ye  .ire  mass -mongers  .  -  worshippers  of  images,  invokers  of 
the  defunct  stints.  1831  I.vi  i  ON  Godolphin  xxviii.  (1877) 
155  This  irnaqe  will  be  placed  under  the  head  of  the  invoker. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  hiss.  (.'>  >o  The  invokers  of 

.iiiainn  custom. 

fl-nvolate,  v.    Ot>$.  rare  —  0,     [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
I.,   involare  to  fly  into  or  upon,    f.  in-   (Ix-  ~)  + 
rolare  to  fly.]     trans.  To  fly  into  or  upon. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Innolatc,  to  flie  into  some  place. 

Involatile  (in\y-latail  ,  a.     [Ix-  \] 

t 1.  Not  flying,  wingless.    Obs. 

1659  D.  PELL  Intf>r.  Sea  232  The  Involatile  creatures.. 
vi/.  Deer,  Wolves,  Beares,  etc.  which  would,  if  winged  .. 
bee  gone. 

2.  Not  volatile ;  incapable  of  being  vaporized. 

1869  TVNDALI.  in  Fprtn.  Rev.  i  Feb.  231  One  or  more  of 
the  substances  into  which  the  waves  of  light  break  up  com- 
pound molecules  are  comparatively  involatile. 

t  Invola'tion.  Obs.  rare.  [n.  of  action  from 
INVOLATE.]  a.  A  flying  into  or  upon.  b.  A  seizing 
by  or  as  by  robbery,  plunder. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Involution^  a  flying  into,  a  1680  BUTLER 
Kern,  (1759)  I.  407  The  Dr.  . .  adventured  . .  to  invade  it  by 
Surreption  and  Involation. 

tlnvO'luble,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  in- 
voliibilis  (Ambrosius,  ^375),  f.  z'»-(Ix-3)  +  volu- 
bilis  able  to  be  turned  round,  mutable,  f.  vofo-ert 
to  roll,  turn  round.] 

1.  That  cannot  turn  or  change  ;  immutable. 
16x4  SYLVESTER  Lit.  R  art  as  i.  161  Even  Thee,  the  Cause 

of  Causes:  Sourse  of  all,..  Infallible,  involuble,  insensible. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  rolled  up. 

1654  HOBBES  Lib.  $  Nee.  Wks.  1840  IV.  234  Vast  and 
involuble  volumes  concerning  predestination  [etc.]. 

Involncel  (invflhoel).  Bet.  Formerly  -ell. 
[ad.  mod.L.  involftcelhtm,  (also  in  Eng.  use),  dim. 
of  INVOLUCRUM.  Cf.  F.  involucelle  (Littre").]  A 
whorl  of  bracts  surrounding  one  of  the  divisions  in 
an  inflorescence;  a  partial  or  secondary  involucre. 

a.  in  L.  form  involucellum. 

'T^S  J-  LEE  I  H  trod.  Bot.  Gloss.,  Involucellum^  a  partial 
Involucrum.  1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  F/a»ts(ed.  3)  II.  449 
Umbel  with  5  spokes . .  in volucella  egg-shaped.  1830  LINDLEY 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  76  Apetalous  dicotyledons,  with . .  a  calycine 
involucellum  to  the  female  or  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

/3.  In  Eng.  form  involucel. 

1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  368  Involucell,  reaching  half  way 
round,  three-leaved,  bent  downwards.  1806  GALPINE  Brit. 
Bot.  145  Cha?rophyllum  ..  Involucells  reflexed,  concave. 
1870  HOOKER  Stud,  Flora  183  Scabiosa  . .  calyx-tube  con- 
tracted at  the  top,  included  in  the  tubular  involucel. 

InvolUGO'llate,  <*.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  involu- 
cellatus :  see  INVOLUCEL  and  -ATE  2.]  Furnished 
with  involucels.  So  Involucellated  a, 

i8a8  WEBSTER,  fnvolucellate,  surrounded  with  involucels. 
Barton.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  417/1. 

Involucral  (inwlhB-krfU),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  in- 
volucr-um  INVOLUCRE  +  -AL.  So  in  mod.F.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  involucre. 

1845  LINDLEY  Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  86  Outer  involucral 
scales  lanceolate.  1857  H.  MILLER  Test,  Rocks  xi.  480  The 
involucral  appendages  of  the  hazel-nut.  1872  OLIVER  Eletn. 
Bot.  n.  187  The  white  involucral  bracts  of  Dwarf  Cornel, 

Involucrate  (invol'w-kr^t),^.  Bot.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  invo!ucrd£-its,  f.  involftcr-um  :  see  -ATE  2.]  Fur- 
nished with  an  involucre.  So  Involu  crated  a. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  35  Monadelphous  stamens 
and  involucrated  flowers.  1847  CRAIG,  Involncrate.  1870 
HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  299  Flowers  in  involucrate  umbels. 

Involircrating,  ppl.  a.  Bot.  rare.  [As  if  from 
a  vb.  involucrate :  cf.  involucrated.]  Forming  an 
involucre. 

1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  51  Flowers,  .naked,  or  with 
large  involucrating  bracteae. 

Involucre  (i'nv^l'wloiX  [a.  F.  involucre  (1545 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  involiicrwn.} 

1.  That   which   envelops   or   enwraps ;    a   case, 
covering,  envelope ;  spec,  in  Anat.y  a  membranous 
envelope,  as  the  pericardium. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  25  Pericardon  (whiche  is  the 
Inuolucre  of  the  hart).  1822-34  Good^s  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
I.  29  The  involucres  of  the  teeth  are  their  gums,  membranes, 
and  sockets  or  alveoli. 

fig'  18?3  EARLE  /  Vi//"/.  Eng,  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  196  The  verb 
is  the  central  representative  and  focus  of  that  predicative 
force.. which  in  the  interjection  is  wrapped  round  and  en- 
folded with  an  involucre  of  emotion.  1898  Klonth  June  600 
To  distinguish  the  emotional  substance  of  religion  from  its 
intellectual  involucre. 

2.  Bot.  A  whorl  or  rosette  of  bracts  surrounding 
an  inflorescence,  or  at  the  base  of  an  umbel. 

Also  b.  In  ferns,  sometimes  applied  to  the  indusiuin. 
C.  In  liverworts,  a  sheath  of  tissue  surrounding  the  female 
sexual  organs,  d.  In  fungi,  the  velum.  Partial  im>o- 
lucre  =  INVOLUCEL.  See  also  INVOLUCRUM  2. 

1794  MARTYN  Rousscaiis  Bot.  v.  56  This  set  of  small 
leaves  or  folioles  is  called  the  involucre.  1800  Asiatic  Ann. 
Rfg.,  Misc.  Tr.  165/1  Flower^,  .in  umbells.  .Involucre  many 
leaved,  the  leaves  toothed.  1845  LiNni.EY  .Vc//.  Bot.  \. 
(1858)  n  When  many  bracts  are  collected  in  a  whorl  round 
several  flowers  they  form  an  involucre.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flojver.  PI,  VI.  146  The  indusium  ..  in  ?ome  few  of  our 
native  species,  as  in  the  Filmy  Ferns, .  .is  cup-shaped,,  .it  is 
then  often  called  ai  MVFR 

Sucks'  Hot.  303  The  surrounding  tissue  of  the  thallus  divides 
repeatedly  and  grows  into  nn  involucre  which  is  arched 
upwards  and  through  which  the  elongating  Bporogonium 
afterwards  pushes  its  way.  //>/(/.  306. 

3.  7.00} .  •  [BTOLUCBUN  ,v 


INVOLUNTARY. 

I'ZlVOlucred  (-I'wkajd),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  -f 
-ED2.]  Furnished  with  nn  involucre;  INVOLUCHATE, 

1806  GALPINF  Brit.  Bot.  62  Cornus  .  .  umb.  axillary, 
peduncled,  involucred.  1811  A.  T.  THOMSON  Lontf.  Disp. 
1,1818)  97  Cephaelis.  .  Flowers  in  an  involucred  head. 

Involu-cret.  Bot.  rare.  [-ET  diminutive.]  = 
tjTVOLUCKL. 

1796  MARTYN  Lang,  Bot.  (ed.  2),  Int'olnceUum,  an  In- 
volucret.  A  little  or  partial  involucre.  1806  GAI.IINE  Brit. 
Bot.  126  Involucrets  as  long  as  the  flow[er]  leafl[etsj. 

Involu'Criform,  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  invofacri- 
form-isy  f.  inwtucr-um  INVOLUCRE  :  see  -FORM.] 
Having  the  form  of  an  involucre. 

1851  T.  MOORE  Brit.  Ferns  (*%&$  20  Woodsia  =  Porsal- 
fruited  Ferns,  having  the  indusia  involucriform,  i.e.,  at- 
tached beneath  the  sori,  and  divided  at  the  margin  into 
hair-like  incurved  segments.  1870  HOOKER  Stud.  Flora  10 
Winter  Aconite.  .Radical  leaves  palmate,  cauline  whorled 
and  involucriform. 

t  Involu'CrOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare"1,  [f.  L.  in- 
volficr-um  (see  next)+-ous.]  Covered  up,  veiled. 

1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serin.  Sol,  Occ.  n.  (1637)  67  So  invo- 
lucrous  and  hidden  are  Gods  etemall  projects. 

I  Involucrum  Unvol'w-krfm).  pi.  -a.  [L., 
=  wrapper,  covering,  envelope  ;  f.  itwofacrc  to  en- 
wrap, envelop,  INVOLVE.] 

1.  Outer  covering,  envelope  ;  covering  membrane  ; 


a  1677  HALF  Print.  Orig.  Alan.  iv.  ii.  299  By  this  means 
the  Earth  was  not  at  all  conspicuous,  but  involved  in  an 
involucrum  of  Water.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4) 
IV.  186  Fragments  of  a  fetus  which,  .have  sometimes  been 
surrounded  by  an  adscititious  involucrum.  1843  J-  G. 
WILKINSON  Swedenborg*  s  A  trim.  Kingd.  I.  i.  18  The  tongue 
is  principally  composed  of  small  muscles,  of  nervous  invo- 
lucra  or  membranes,  and  of  fat. 

2.  Bot.   =  INVOLUCRE  2. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  The  Involucrum  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  little  leaves  disposed  in  a  radiated  manner. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  n  When  it  sur- 
rounds the  base  of  the  Umbel,  it  is  called  the  general  In- 
volucrum ;  but,  when  it  surrounds  the  base  of  an  Umbellule, 
or  little  Umbel,  it  is  called  the  partial  Involucrum,  or 
Involucellum.  1859  DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  v.  (1872)  116  These 
differences  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  pressure 
of  the  involucra  on  the  florets. 

3.  Zool.  A  kind  of  sheath  about  the  base  of  the 
thread  -cells  of  acalephs. 

1877  HUXLEY  Auat.  Inv.  Anim.  iii.  141  In  this  state  it  is 
invested  by  an  involncrumt  which  surrounds  its  base. 

Involume,  variant  of  ENVOLUME  v.,  Obs. 

t  InvO'lument.  Ot>s.  [ad.  late  L.  involti- 
mcnt-um  (Vulgate),  wrapper,  f.  involvfre  to  IN- 
VOLVE :  see  -MENT.J  An  envelope,  covering. 

1578  HAMSTER  Hist.  Man  vin.  TOO  The  hard  Membran 
is  both  to  the  brayne  an  inuol[u]ment,  as  also  an  apt  proppe. 
1657  TOMI.INSON  Renoiis  Disp.  278  That  same  tenuious 
involument  is  Mace. 

Involuntarily  (invflz?ntarTli),  adv.  [f.  as 
next  +  -LY  2.]  In  an  involuntary  manner  ;  without 
exercise  or  co-operation  of  the  will. 

1562  BULLEYN  Def.agst.  Sickness^  Bk.  Sicke  men  Si  a,  If 
the  paciente.  .wepe  inuoluntarily  without  cause.  1665  T. 
MALL  Offer  F.  Help  36  He  that  suffers  involuntarily,  .shall 
neither  have  acceptance  nor  reward.  1852  G.  WILSON  Life 
Reid  v.  93  We  execute  many  movements  involuntarily. 
1860  MAUKV  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  (Low)  vi.  §  316,  I  was  in- 
voluntarily led  from  one  research  to  another. 

Invo'luntariness.    [f.  next  +  -NESS.]    The 

quality  of  being  involuntary. 

1649  BP.  HALL  Cases  Consc,  vit.  (1654)  56,  I  apprehend 
there  is  not  an  absolute  involuntarinesse  in  this  engagement 
but  a  mixt  one.  i8za  SHELLEY  Address  Pr.  Wks.  1888  I. 
260  The  religious  freedom  which  the  involuntariness  of  faith 
ought  to  have  taught  all  monopolists  of  Heaven  long,  long 
ago,  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  possess.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  344  The  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  involun- 
tariness of  evil. 

Involuntary  (inv^'ltmtari),  a.  [ad.  L.  in- 
rolufjtari-us,  f.  in-  (lN-3)  +  volnntarius  VOLUN- 
TARY :  cf.  F.  involontaire  (i-fth  c.,  Oresme).] 

1.  Not  voluntary;    done  or  happening  without 
exercise  or  without  co-operation  of  the  will  ;  not 
done  willingly  or  by  choice  ;  independent  of  volition, 
unintentional. 

1531  ELYOT  Gav.  in.  i,  Intermedlynge  involuntary  som- 
tyme  is  priuely  done,  as  stelynge,  auoutry,  poisonyng,  false- 
hede.  .somtyme  it  is  violent,  as  batry,  open  murdre  and 
manslaughter.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  iv.  xlv.  505  Phoenix.. 
stoppeth.  .the  inuoluntane  running  of  vrine.  1620  GRANGER 
Di~'.  Logike  57  No  pure  involuntarie,  or  meere  violent-com- 
pelled action  is  a  sinne.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  154. 
Pii  Sometimes  unexpected  flashes  of  instruction  were  struck 
out  by.  .an  involuntary  concurrence  of  ideas.  1871  DARWIN 
Emotions  \.  37  Another  familiar  instance  of  a  reflex  action  is 
the  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyelids  when  the  surface  o( 
the  eye  is  touched. 

b.  Physiol.  Concerned  in  bodily  actions  or  pro- 
cesses which  are  independent  of  the  will. 

1840  K.  WILSON  Anat.  Vade  M.  11842)  139  Muscles  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
1887  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  ,  I[m<oluntary]  turves  t  the  nerves  which 
supply  involuntary  muscles. 

2.  Unwilling  (t/0  do  something). 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guillemeatts  Fr.  Ckirnrg.  *iij,  We  shewe 
our  selves  involuntary  to  helpe  the  one  the  other.     1741 
'»«(-.  iv.  82  The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
a  vast  involuntary  throng. 

In-voluntary  (Music)  :  see  VOLUNTARY  s/>. 


INVOLTJNTO-MOTORY. 

Invo:lunto-mo'tory,  a.  Physiol.  [f.  IN- 
VOLUNT-ART  +  MoTOBY  :  cf.  volunto-wotory.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  involuntary  motion ; 
spec,  applied,  after  Rcmak,  to  the  inner  division  of 
the  mesoblast,  otherwise  called  the  splanchnopleure. 

1878  AI.I.EN  THOMSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  167/2  The 
inner  division,  the  involunto-motory,  corresponding  to  the 
visceral  wall  or  splanchno-pleure. 

Involup,  obs.  form  of  ENVELOPE  v. 

Involutant  (inv<ttf«-tant).  Math.  [f.  L.  in- 
volilt-,  ppl.  stem  of  involvSre  to  INVOLVE  -i-  -ANT  ; 
see  INVOLUTION  6  n,  and  cf.  determinant,  etc.] 
(See  quot.) 

1890  TAREK  in  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  XXII.  73  The 
involutant  of  in,  «,  two  matrices  of  order  i«,  is  the  resultant 
of  the  w-  scalar  equations  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  a 
linear  function  with  scalar  coefficients  of  the  w2  matrices 
which  result  from  multiplying  i,  mt nt*t...  n?*~~*  into 
i,  ff,  'i-, . .  ,nta~l. 

Involute  ,rnvJ]i«t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  invo- 
Iftt-uS)  -urn,  pa.  pple.  of  invofoere  to  roll  in  or  up, 
INVOLVE.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Involved ;  entangled ;  intricate ; 
t  hidden,  obscure  (obs.). 

1669  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  \.  in.  x.  101  They  import  an  in- 
volute Speech  or  obscure  question.  1690  NOKRIS  Bcati* 
t  tides  (16,^2)  10  .Earthly-mindedness  ..  was  really  forbidden 
according  to  the  more  retired  and  involute  Sense  of  the  Law. 
1837  CAKLYLE  Dunn.  Neckl.  xvi.  in  Misc.  Kss.  (1872)  V.  190 
This  mo.st  involute  of  Lies  is  finally  winded  off.  a  1849  POE 
Murders  in.  Rttc  Morgue  Wks.  1865  1. 179  7  2  The  possible 
moves  [in  chess]  being  not  only  manifold,  but  involute,  the 
chances  of  such  oversight  are  multiplied.  1889  Longm.  Mag. 
Oct.  590  We  all  know  good  novels  which  are  complex, 
involute,  tortuous. 

2.  Rolled  or  curled  up  spirally  ;  spiral ;  spec,  in 
Conch.  Having  the  whorls  wound  closely  round 
the  axis,  and  nearly  or  wholly  concealing  it. 

1661  LOVEI.L  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Ktin.  Introd.,  III.  Fishes, 
which  are,  L  Marine  ..  or  testaceous,  and  are  turbinate, 
which  are  either  involute,  as  the  Nautilus.. or  orbicular,  as 
theWelke.  1828  STAKK  Elem.  Xat.  Hist.  II.  62  Bulla  . . 
body  behind  covered  by  an  external  oval  involute  shell. 
1851-6  WOODWARD  Moltnsca  77  Shell  placed  vertically  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  with  the  involute  spire  to- 
wards the  ventral  side.  1856-8  W.  CLARK  I  'an  der  HowctSs 
Zool.  I.  389  Mouth  with  involute  spiral  tongue,  composed  of 
protracted  maxillae. 

3.  Bof.  Rolled  inwards  at  the  edges. 

1760  J,  LEE  Introd,  Bot.  in.  xvi.  (1765)  206  Involute, 
rowled  in  ;  when  their  lateral  Margins  are  rowled  spirally 
inwards  on  both  sides.  1806  GALVINE  Brit.  Bot.  40  Lfeaves] 
involute,  pungent.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  144  Entire 
petals  involute  in  aestivation.  1880  GRAY  .Struct.  Dot.  iv. 
§  2.  133  Leaves  are  as  to  the  mode  of  packing.  .Involute, 
both  margins  rolled  toward  the  midrib  on  the  upper  face. 

4.  Geom.  f  Involute  figure  or  curve  :  =B.  i.  Obs. 
Of  a  tooth  in  a  cog-wheel :  Having  its  working 
face  in  the  form  of  an  involute. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Involute  and  Evolute  Figures.  1796 
HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  642/2  Involute  Figure  or  Curve,  is 
that  which  is  traced  out  by  the  outer  extremity  of  a  string 
as  it  is  folded  or  wrapped  upon  another  figure,  or  as  it  is  un- 
wound from  off  it.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch.  $  Clockm. 
125  Wheels  with  involute  teeth.. are  now  rarely  used. 
£.;/'.  1.  Something  involved  or  entangled,  rare. 

1845  DE  QUINCEY  Sttsfr.  de  Prof.  i.  Wks.  1863  XIV.  13 
Far  more  of  our  deepest  feelings  . .  pass  to  us  as  involutes 
{if  I  may  coin  that  wordi  in  compound  experiences  incap- 
able of  being  disentangled,  than  ever  reach  us  directly. 
t85o  —  Ibid.  121  One  of  those  many  important  cases  which 
elsewhere  I  have  called  involutes  of  human  sensibility. 

2.  Geom.  A  curve  such  as  would  be  traced  out 
by  the  end  of  a  flexible  inextensible  string  if  un- 
wrapped (being  still  kept  stretched)  from  a  given 
curve  in  the  plane  of  that  curve ;  the  locus  of  a 
point  in  a  straight  line  which  rolls  without  sliding 
on  a  given  curve.  Correlative  to  EvoLUTB. 

1706  HUTTON  Math.  Diet.  I.  642/2  The  Involute  of  a  cycloid, 
is  also  a  cycloid  equal  to  the  former.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT 
Nat.  Phil.  I.  i.  §  17  If  a  flexible  and  inextensible  string  be 
fixed  at  one  point  of  a  plane  curve,  and  stretched  along  the 
curve,  and  be  then  unwound  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  its 
extremity  will  describe  an  Involute  of  the  curve.  1881 
ROUTLEDGE  Science  ii.  44  Apollonius  treated  also  of  invo- 
lutes and  evolutes.  Ibid.  ix.  208  Huyghens  ..  discovered 
another  curious  property  of  the  cycloid,  and  introduced  a 
new  idea  into  geometry,  namely,  that  of  the  involutes. 

Hence  I'nvolutely  adv.,  in  an  involved  manner. 

1681  H.  MORE  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  226  The  sense  is  very  coherent 
with  what  follows,  .which  contains  though  something  invo- 
lutely  and  contractedly  both  the  first  and  second  Resur- 
rection. 

Involuted  (i-nvJl'wted),  a.     [f.  prec.  -f  -ED  1.] 

1.  =  INVOLUTE  a.  2,  3. 

1816  KIBBV  £  SP.  Entomol.  (1818)  II.  327  A  Brazilian 
beetle  in  my  cabinet  ..  has  curious  involuted  suckers  on  its 
feet.  1848  CARPENTER  Anim,  Phys.  37  Where  it  is  to  absorb 
as  well  as  to  secrete,  it  is  usually  involuted  or  folded  upon 
itself.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollnsca  66  A  symmetrical  in- 
voluted shell.  1875  DARWIN  Insectiv.  /'/.  xvi.  3-52  The 
leaves  catch  many  small  insects  which  are  found  chiefly 
beneath  the  involuted  margins. 

2.  Phys.  That  has  jxissed  through  the  process  of 
involution  :  see  INVOLUTION  4. 

1898  G.  E.  HERMAN  Dis.  Worn.  ix.  04  A  uterus  which  is 
imperfectly  involuted  receives  more  blood  than  it  should. 

Hence  Involn'tedly  adv.,  in  an  involuted  or  en- 
tangled manner. 
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1879  G.  MEREDITH  F.^t'st  I.  ix.  163  Curls,  half  curls,  root 
mi1  Is,  vine  ringlets,  wedding  rings  ..  \\aved  .,r  1- 
over  or  up  or  involutedly,  or  strayed  loose  :md  do. 

Involuting,  vbl.  sb.  ran--1,  [as  if  from  a  vb. 
^involute  (i.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  invohtirc  to  INVI.VI:) 

t-  -IM;  *.     Cl".  CONVOLTTK  i/.]     Involving. 

1884  Brit.  %  For.  Evnttff.  A\T.  Oct.  682  He  has  taken 
liberties  with  his  native  language  in  the  involuting  and 
coining  of  words. 

Involution  finv.'l'/rj'nn'.  [ad.  T,.  involution- 
em,  n.  of  action  from  involvcre  to  INVOLVE  :  cf.  F. 
involution  (13-14^  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  The  action  of  involving  or  fact  of  being  in- 
volved;  implicit  comprehension  or  inclusion  ;  im- 
plication ;  also,  quasi-ftHifr.,  that  which  is  involved. 

1611  COTGR.,  Involution^  an  inuolution,  enwrapping,  Jn- 
foulding.  1642  JF.R.  TAYLOR  Efiisc.  11647)  *36  Often. .a 
Bishop  nay  an  Apostle  is  called  a  Presbyter . .  by  reason  of  the 
involution  or  comprehension  of  Presbyter  within  Episcopus. 
1790  GIBBON  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  III.  489  According  to  the 
philosophers,  who  can  discern  an  endless  involution  of 
germs  or  organized  bodies,  the  future  animal  exists  in  the 
female  parent.  1798  COLERIDGE  Satyrane's  Lett.  ii.  223 
Aristotle  has.,  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the 
universal  in  the  individual.  1867  Sii'ims  Lett.  Hist.  (i8S6) 
17  From  his  own  involution  in  the  matter  of  which  he  is  to 
judge.  1891  NKWMAN  SMYTH  Chr.  Ethics  11.  iii.  430  The 
instinct  to  discover  the  deeper  moral  involutions  of  current 
political  questions  is  a  power  of  great  ethical  value. 

b.  concr.  Something  that  involves  or  enwraps ; 
an  envelope,  covering,  etc. 

1646  Sin  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>.  v.xxi.  269  The  involution 
or  membranous  covering  . .  called  the  silly  how,  that  some- 
times is  found  about  the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth. 

2.  An  involved  or  entangled  condition  ;  entangle- 
ment, complication ;    intricacy  of  construction  or 
style  (as  in  a  literary  work  or  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence) ;  also  concr. ,  something  com- 
plicated ;  an  intricate  movement,  a  tangle,  etc. 

1611  COTGR.,  AnfraetuciiJC)  full  of  turnings,  compasses, 
involutions.  1647  MAY  Hist*  Part.  \.  i.  73  All  their  acts 
and  actions  are  so  full  of  mixtures,  involutions,  and  compli- 
cations. 1751  JOHNSON  RoMt&Itr  No.  168  F  7  Mackbeth 
proceeds  to  wish  ..that  he  in.iy,  in  the  involutions  of  infernal 
darkness,  escape  the  eye  of  providence,  a  1763  SHENSTONE 
AV>«(';//i'  in.  33  Such  the  clue  Of  Cretan  Ariadne  ne'er 
explain'd  !  Hooks  !  angles  !  crooks  !  and  involutions  wild  ! 
1820  HAZLITT  Lect.  Dram.  Lit.  156  The  style  of  the  first 
act  has  ..  more  involution,  than  the  general  style  of 
Fletcher.  1837-9  HALLAM  I  list.  Lit.  I.  i.  viii.  §  24.  433  He 
introduced  . .  a  sort  of  involution  into  his  style,  which  gives 
an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common  life.  1858 
G.  MACDONALD  Phantastes  xiv,  The  whole  place  ..  swam 
with  the  involutions  of  an  intricate  dance. 

3.  Anat.  A  rolling,  curling,  or  turning  inwards; 
concr.  a  part  of  a  structure  formed  by  this  action. 

1851  CARPENTKR  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  494  A  cavity  . .  which 
Is  subsequently  rendered  more  complex  by  the  prolongation 
and  involution  of  its  walk  in  various  parts.  1870  ROLLKSTON 
Anim.  Life  Introd.  36  The  peripheral  apparatus  retains  its 
typical  character  as  an  involution  of  the  integument  in  the 
olfactory . .organs.  1873  MIVAKT  Elan.  Anat.  ix.  392  The 
ear  like  the  eye  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  skin.  1880 
—  Cat  230  Glands,  .are.  .complex  in  volutions  of  an  epithelial 
surface . 

4.  Phys.  '  The  retrograde  change  which  occurs 
in  the  body  in  old  age,  or  in  some  organ  when  its 
permanent  or  temporary  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  ' 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}.     Also  attrib. 

1860  TANNER  Pregnancy  ii.  93  The  whole  process  of  de- 
generation and  reconstruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  involution 
of  the  uterus.  1878  GAMGEE  tr.  Hermann's  Hum.  rhys.  530 
The  close  of  the  period  of  fecundity  and  the  arrest  of  men- 
struation are  associated  with  certain  bodily  changes, 
especially  of  the  generative  apparatus,  wliich  are  compre- 
hended in  the  term  'involution'.  1887  AW.  Soc.  /.«'.r., 
St-nile  Involution,  the  shrinking  of  the  whole  body  which 
accompanies  old  age.  Ibid.,,  Involution  cysts,  the  cysts 
found  in  the  shrivelled  mammary  glands  of  old  women, 
being  dilated  acini  or  ducts  of  the  gland  filled  with  a  thick 
fluid.  1808  G.  E.  HERMAN  Dis.  Worn.  ix.  87  During  the 
last  few  days  of  pregnancy,  and  the  first  few  days  uf  invo- 
lution, giant  cells  with  many  nuclei  are  to  be  seen. 

5.  Biol.   A  retrograde  process  of  development; 
the  opposite  of  evolution  ;  degeneration.     Chiefly 
in  Comb.,  as  involution-form. 

1896  AUbntfs  Syst.  Mtd.  1.  761  Involution  forms  [of 
bacilli]  being  pretty  constantly  developed.  1897  Ibid.  II.  90 
Evidence  that  the  clubs  are  involution-forms. 

6.  Math.  a.  Arith.  and  Alg.  The  multiplication 
of  a  quantity  into  itself  any  number  of  times,  so  as 
to   raise   it   to   any  assigned   power.     Hence,  in 
extended  sense,  the  raising  of  a  quantity  to  any 
power,  positive,  negative,  fractional,  or  imaginary. 

1706  W.  JONF.S  Syn.  Palmar.  Matheseos  51  By  the  Invo- 
lution of  the  Binomial  Root.     1806  Hi-nux  Course  Math. 
I.  197  Involution  is  the  raising  of  powers  from  an>  i 
root ;  or  the  method  of  finding  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate, 
&c.,  of  any  given  quantity. 

b.  Geom.  A  system  of  pairs  of  points  on  a  right 
line,  so  situated  that  the  product  of  the  distances 
of  the  two  points  of  each  pair  from  a  certain  fixed 
point  on  the  line  (the  centre  of  involution]  is  equal 
to  a  constant  quantity.  Hence  in  various  extended 
uses  (see  quot.  1847). 

[1837  CHASLES  Afcrfu  Hist.  77  Desargues  appelait  la 
relation  qui  constituc-  son  beau  thcoreme  involution  ,/.•  i/.r 
points.}  1847  CAYLLY  in  Catnb.  .y  /'»/'/.  Math.  Jrttl.  II.  52 
When  three  conies  have  the  saint;  points  of  intersection,  any 
transversal  intersects  the  system  in  six  joints,  v. 
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said  to  be  in  involution.     It  appears  natural  to  apply  ii.e 
term   to   • 

'lulion  so  a.s  to  apply  it   to 

• 
311.      1885  l.i 

I'nvolutive,  a.  Hot.    [ad.  mod.L.  involutiv-ust 

f.  involut-i  ppl.  stem  uiinvolvfre  to  INVI  . 
-IVK,  and  cf.  K.  inrolutif  (\  79*  in  Ii 
Characterized  by  involution  ;  SL-C  I.v\ 

1855  MAVNI:  Expos.  Lex.,  I  n~ 
the  bud  roll  themselves  fi  -m  \\ 

Involutorial  (m\yl;<  <;t-om.   ft.  It. 

inrolittorio,  L.  typo  *invotntori  .-  're,  in- 

Cf.  n,  torium 


-voliit-i 

a  wrapper,  cover  (Du  Cangc\]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  geometrical  involution  ;  connecting  a  system  of 
objects  in  pairs. 

Invol-utorialhomolojp,  a  homology  whose  parameter  is  -  i. 

1885  LEUDXSDOK*  Cremona'., 
the  bomology  is  called  /mr/«/>«/6  <>;  , 

.iding  points  (or  lines)  correspond   i 
doubly;  that  is  to  say,  every 
correspondent  whether  it  be  regarded  as  I- 
first  or  the  second  figure. 

Involve  (invr  lv),  v.  Also  4-8  en-,  [ad.  L.  ' 
involvere  to  roll  into  or  upon,  to  wrap  up,  envelop, 
surround,  entangle,  make  obscure,  i.  in-  \  IN-  •) 
+  volvfre  to  roll.  Cf.  OF.  ittvofver  (1464  in 
Godef.).]  To  enfold,  envelop,  entangle,  include  : 
predicated  either  of  an  agent  or  of  a  surrounding 
or  enveloping  substance  or  material. 

1.  trans.  To  roll  or  enwrap  in  anything  that  is 
wound  round,  or  surrounds  as  a  case  or  covering  ; 
to  enfold,  to  envelop.     Const,  in,  -\-with. 

1481  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  37  Anone  fro  benethe  .  . 
iher  brake  vppe  a  8ame  of  fier  that  inuoluyd  hem.     1516 
J'itgr.   i'crf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)259  The  curjKiras  ..  whcrin 
his    blessed    body  was  inuumed   or  wrapped.       1553   1 
'1'rca.t.  .Yt'Tce-  Ind.  (Arb.)  27   Inuoluingc  wit 
pouderinge  with  spyces  the  body.     1650  Ln 
we/,  i.  i  The  Heads  of  Infants.  .are  involved  in  head-bands. 
1-11677   HALE    Prim,   Orig.   Man.  I.    ii.    63  They   > 
torpid,  and  inactive,  and  inevident,  ..  like  a  spark  involved 
in  ashes.     1774  GOI.USM.  Xat.  Hist.  tiEoz)  I.  i=,u>  Within 
this  the  embryo  is  still  farther  involved,  in  two  nwmbnuwi 
called  the  chorion  and  amnios.     1856  MRS.  HROWNIN<;  Aur. 
Lt-igh  in.  179,  1  saw  Fog  only,  the  great  tawny  welu  •, 
Involve  the  passive  city. 

fig.  i387;-«T.  USK  Ttst.  Love  i.  ii.  (Skeat)  1.  56  Tho  1  wa* 
in  prosperltie,  and  with  forain  goodes  enuolued.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  1'rinc.  2657  A  cursed  caitif  Inuolued 
and  y-  wrapped!  11  pe  vice  Of  couetise.  1651  L'.  CAJ 
Cert.  Relit;,  i.  2^5  What  Sentence  we  should  all  have,  if  *  i  il 
.  .  had  not  involved  and  w  rapped  us  in  his  rightcousnessc. 
1896  SIR  W.  HARCOURT  Sp.  Ho.  Comnt.  29  July,  The  huiu 
member  made  a  speech  last  night  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
involve  himself  in  his  own  virtue.  ICf.  HORACE  Od.  111.  xxix. 
55  Mea  virtitte  me  in~'cl''o  ] 

2.  To  wind  in  a  spiral  form,  or  in  a  series  of 
curves,  coils,  or  folds  ;  to  wreathe,  coil,  entwine. 

1555  EDEN  Decades  26  Kouling  them  to^'yther  on  a  cyrcle 
inuolued  after  the  maner  of  a  slepyng  make.     1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Guilleittctiii  s  Fr.  Cltinirg.  xvi  b/i  The  threde  which  is 
involvde  rounde  about  the  Needle.   l6oa  MAI 
l\c-:'.  iv.  v,  Let's  thus  our  hands,  our  hearts,  our  armes  in- 
volve.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  vn.  483  Some  of  Serpent  kindc, 
.  .  involv'd  Thir  Snakte  foulds.     1818  SHKLLKY  l\c:\  Is^im 
in   -\.\iii,  Like  a  choir  of  devils,  Around  me  they  ii^ 
giddy  dance. 

b.  Jig.  To  join  as  by  winding  together  or  inter- 
twining ;  to  (  wrap  up  '  with. 

1651  BAXTU  Inf.  /-'ri//.  254  You  will  needs  involve  your 
own  esteem  with  the  credit  of  your  ill  cause.  1667  MH.T  ,\ 
/'.  L.  u.  806  He  knows  His  end  with  mine  involved.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  146  (Frafmtnf)  Our  mis- 
fortunes were  involved  together.  1852  H.  KooF.ki.  /."»/. 
Faith  (1853)  108  Whether  faith  can  ever  exist  independently 
of  belief,—  whether  it  is  not  always  involved  with  it,  .  .  thui 
is  the  point  on  which  I  want  light. 

3.  Jig.  To  envelop  within  the  folds  of  some  con- 
dition or  circumstance;  to  environ,  esp.  so  as  to 
obscure  or  embarrass;  to  beset  with  difficulty  or 
obscurity.     Const,  in,  -\unth. 

1381  WVCLIF  Prr'f.    /•/.    Jcronte  vii.  71  Tlie  thrid  hath 
bigynnyngis  and   ende  wit.h   so  feel  derk:i< 
1531    El.vor  GOT.  I.  xiv,   That   reuereiide   stiulie  is  inuolued 
in  so  barbaruust  a  lnni;:i.u«-',  .  .  no  man  understandyng  it  but 
they    whidic    liaue    studyecl    the    lawes.       1598    M 
Fygmal.  u.  142  That  such  L'ymerian  darknes  should  inuolue 
A  quaint  conctrit.     1635  P.M..  . 
92  This  tli  ct  line,  .is  iruoKc.l  with  al^imlhi- 

•.tadictions.    ^790  PALEV  //<>>.*•  /'««/.   \\  • 
III.  207  This  ia—a-c  i>  involved  in  (  ity.      1875 

JOWKTT  ;  :  ii.  391  The  numerous  difficulties  in 

uhicii  ;  ^ed. 

b.   To  entangle  ^i  matter),  to  render  intricate. 

1533  MOKK  Del-til.  Salem  \^ 

shrewes  that  beguyle  hym  liaue  holpe  li)'in  lo  inuolue  and 
intryke  the  matter.  1617  H  M. 

lo  dispatch   tile   busiues  with  jud^: 

it  with  nice  distinctions  involve 

temunt  ;   it  is  intricate  enough  air.  I 

4.  To  envelop  or  (.in  later  use,  more  usua' 
tangle  (a  person)  in  trouble,  ditnculties,  jviplexity, 
etc.;    to  embarrass;    to  engage   i:i   circuit' 

from  which  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw.  CVnst.  />/, 
f  with,  ^into. 
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13*7  ST.TsK  Test.Ltn'f*.  i-  iSkeaO  1.  in  These  tl 
..  haue  me  so  enuolued  with  care,  that  wanhope  of  helpe 

rmghout  me  ronne.     c  1440  (,'tsta   Kom.  u8:, 

276  His  conscience  ..  involves  hym  in  Rrete  sorowes  and 

diseases  of  hen,  for  hi*  synne.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav, 

(167-  I  with  more  perplexity  now  than  ever,  he 

1704  LtMti.  Gaz.  No.   4058  5   The 

Differences  wherein  he  finds  himself  . .  envolved  with  the 
Emperor.  1716  ATTFRBL-RY  Lft.  to  Sunft  6  Apr.,  In- 

;;:g  me  designedly  into  those  squabbles.    1828  D'l 
Ckas.  /,  I  -ir  in  which  Charks  wns  : 

volved.  .was  of  the  most  popular  character.  1839  VI-:»AVKI.L 
Anc.  Brit.  Ck.  x.  (1847)  104  Their  misconduct  soon  involved 
both  kings  and  people  in  one  common  ruin.  1875  J 

.    I.  282  You  imagine  that  you  will  involve  me  in 

ion.    1898  A.  W.  W.  DALE  LifeR.  II'.  1 
35  Mr.  Muller  had  been  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
6.  To  implicate  in  a  charge  or  crime ;  to  cause 
or  prove  (a  person)  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

1655  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  255 
Hee  [the  King]  passed  fower  arrests,  which  inuolued  diners 
to  the  great  dissati>faction  of  many  Presidents.  1660 
R.  COKE  Justice  I'ind.  16  That  the  King  may  be  involved 
in  the  same  crime  with  themselves,  he  [StrafTord]  must  die  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  1695  HLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  I.  287  Let  not 
my  Crime  involve  the  Innocent.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece 
III.  ^  ,  i  It  was  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades . .  to 
A  e  as  many  persons  as  they  could  in  the  charge.  1885 
Diet.  Nat.  />'/V.  III.  213  2  He  was  s,*>ri  induced,  .to  make 
confessions  which  seriously  involved  the  duke. 

6.  trans.  To  include;  to  contain,  imply.  *f-a. 
Of  a  person,  or  with  reference  to  personal  action  : 
To  include  covertly  in  or  under  something;  to 
wrap  tip.  Also  in  indirect  passive.  Obs. 

1605  lUcoN  Adi'.  Leant,  n.  iv.  §  4  When  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  <-f  religion  ..  are  involved  in  fables  or  parables. 
164,6  SIR  T.  UKOWXK  Picitd,  /;*/,  HI.  xii.  132  Some  have 
written  Mystically,  as  Paracelsus,  ..  involving  therein  the 
secret  of  their  Elixir,  and  enigmatically  expressing  the 
nature  of  their  great  worke.  1710  UERKELEV  Princ.  Hum. 
K'rtfnt'l,  §119  They  have  dreamed  of  mighty  mysteries  in- 
volved in  numbers.  1714  A.  COLLINS  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  85 
The  anticnt  Greek  Poets  were  reputed  to  involve  divine, 
and  natural  ..  notions  of  their  gods  under  mystical  and 
parabolical  expressions. 

b.  Of  a  thing :  To  include  within  its  folds  or 
ramifications;  to  contain,  comprise,  comprehend. 
Now  chicily  J/aM.,  or  passing  into  c. 
1651  C.    CARTWRIGHT  Cert.  Rclig.  \.    15  The  Church  of 
nl  involve!  nil  the  Brittatins  within  her  Communion. 
1799  WILSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX1X.  298  It  involves.. 
not  a  ciilx:,  but  a  truncate  sixth  power  in  a  cubic  shape. 
1811  I.  M.  WILLIAMS  (////*.•)  The  Dramatic  Censor,  .involv- 
ing a  correct  register  of  every  night's  Performances  at  our 
•  poll tan  Theatres.     1875  TODHUNTKR  Algt&ruifA,  71 
xix.  §  299  Any  equation  which  involves  rational  quantities 
and  quadratic  surds. 

C.  csp.  To  contain  implicitly;  to  include  as  a 
necessary  (and  therefore  unexpressed)  feature,  cir- 
cumstance, antecedent  condition,  or  consequence; 
to  imply,  entail, 

1646  SIR  T.  UROWNE  Pseud*  Ep.  v.  xxi.  267  Wherein  (at- 
though  most  know  not  wh.it  they  say)  there  are  involved 
unknowne considerations.  1651  HOBBKS  Leviatk,  ni.xl.  249 
Their  wills,  .were  before  the  Contract  involved  in  the  will  of 
Abraham.  1809-10  COLERIDGE  Friend  (1865)  23  In  moral 
truth,  we  involve  likewise  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that 
his  words  should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  In 
which  he  expects  them  to  be  understood.  1839  THIRLWALL 
Greece  xly.  VI.  43  The  submission  of  Byzantium  would 
probably  involve  that  of  Permthus.  1855  LYNCH  Rivulet 
xc.  i,  Some  new  task  Involving  care  and  strife.  1893  WEST- 
COTT  Gospel  of  Life  p.  xviii,  Every  argument  involves  some 
assumptions. 

d.  To  include  or  affect  in  its  operation. 
1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Hist.  Servta  4  To  promote  those 
general  ideas  which  involve  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
1857  RL-SKIN  /W.  Econ.  Art  6  It  will  be  held  a  worthy 
subject  of  consideration  what  are  the  political  interests  in- 
volved in  such  accumulation,  a  188$  U.  S.  GRANT  Pcrs. 
Man.  II.  531  Men  who. .could  not  be  induced  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  except  in  an  emergency,  when  the  safety  of  the 
nation  was  involved. 

7.  To  roll  up  within  itself,  to  envelop  and  take 
in  ;  to  overwhelm  and  swallow  up. 

1605  HACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  i.  §  3,  I  learned,  that  the  same 
mortality  involveth  them  both.  1649  JFR.  TAYLOR  Gf. 
Exemp,  Disc.  xv.  §  27  They  . .  were  all  involved  and 
swallowed  up  into  the  body  of  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  1022  The  stormy  fates  descend  ; 
one  death  involves  Tyrants  and  slaves.  1743  POI-E  Dune. 
iv.  82  The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along.  Involves 
a  vast  involuntary  throng.  1850  TLNNVSOX  In  Mem.  cxxx, 
My  love  involves  the  love  before;  My  love  is  vaster 
passion  now. 

8.  Afath.  To  multiply  >  quantity)  into  itself  any 
desired  number  of  times;    to   raise  to  a  power. 
Now  rare  or  Ohs. 

109*  KnanrX&r&v  3  These  numbers,  .are  usually  called 

the  Indices,  or  Exponents  of  those  Powers  ..  because  they 

many  times  the  Root  is  involved  or  multiplyed 

in  producing  each  Power  respectively.    1706  W.  JONES  Syn. 

Palmar.  Matheseos  46.^   1811  Hi'rros  Course  Math.  (ed.  6) 

'    Let  rt+j-   be   involved   to  the   5th   power.       1875 

TOOW  (  fed,  7)  xvi.  §  222  If  the  quantity  win.  h 

is  to  be  involved  be  a  fraction,  l^th  its  numerator  and  Its 

denominator  must  be  raided  to  the  proposed  puwer. 

t9.  To  turn  over  m  the  mind  ;  to  revolve,   rare. 

£1470  HARDING  Chron.  LXXV.  ii,  The  kyng.  .in  his  mynde 

•-ned  and  inuolued   Howe   gone    and  when  ..  They 

might  agayn  bee  com. 

Hence  Involving  vbL  sb.  and  ///.  a.  \  also  In- 
vo'lver,  one  who  or  that  which  involves. 
2611  FLOBIO,  lnuogliat  an  enuoliiing.     i66g  BOYLE  New 
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'    /".r/.  rhys.  Miclt.  DL't^s';.  774  The  upper  part  of  the  in- 
.    .;-  :i  n.  172  Rapid  tor- 

i  I. inies.  'I  i  1860  ]..  Ol.lfMAST  in  .-1 .  < 

:  )  21  May  059/3  The  hnml  tliat  has  used  a  revolver  .. 
.ver  with  a  pen,  though  the  lines  he  traces  may- 
be an  involver  of  a  revolver  again.    1880  Mem.  John 
vti.  84  A  seemingly  needless  involving  of  the  truth. 

Involved  .///.a.     [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  //.'.  a.  Curved  spirally.  b.  Enfolded,  en- 
wrmpped. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  n.  179  His  sandie  confines;  whose 
sides,  grone  with  his  inuolued  waue.  1665  G.  HAVERS 
/'.  itella  I'allc's  Trav.  E.  India  52  Their  J'eards  and  Hair 
they  wear  long,  untrim'd,  rudely  involv'd.  1897  Alttutt's 
Syst.  Meet.  III.  809  An  engorgement  of  the  involved  howel. 

1 2.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  Not  straight- 
forward and  open;  underhand,  covert,  crooked, 
reserved.  Obs. 

1607-1*  HACON  Rss.,  Counsel  (Arb.)  322  There  be  men  that 
ate  in  nature  faithfull,  and  sincere  and  plaine,  and  direct,  not 
craftye,  and  involved.  1640  HABINGTOM  Castar.i  m.  iArh.1 
1 18  All  th'  involv'd  designemenis  of  the  wise.  1713  STEELE 
tiitaniian  No.  44  P  4  They  are  very  sullen  and  involved. 

3.  Intricate,  complicated,  to.  Contained  by  im- 
plication, implicit. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Ktlig.  tied,  l.  §  9  To  pose  my  appre- 
hension with  those  involved  /Enigmas  and  riddles  of  the 
Trinity.  1791  HOSWF.U.  Jokntax  an.  1750,  The  style  of  tliis 
work  [  Rambler]  has  been  censured  by  some  shallow  criticks  as 
involved  and  turbid.  1839  VKOWELL  Attc.  ISrit.  Cfi.  ii.  ( 1847) 
21  The  involved  language  of  Gildas  . .  has  led  to  much  mis- 
apprehension of  his  meaning.  1804  BOWEN  Logic  ii.  40 
These  Laws  of  Thought  exist  there  in  a  latent  or  involved 
form. 

Hence  Invo'lvedly  adv.,  in  a  way  that  is  involved 
implicitly;  Invo'lvedness,  the  fact,  state,  or 
quality  of  being  involved. 

162.4  F.  WHITE  RtpL  Fisher  33  Doctrine  neither  expresly 

nor  inuoluedly  contained  in  holy  Scripture.     1647  ISuvu: 

Disc,  Swearing  \.  §  i  The  involvedness  of  all  men  in  the 

guilt  of  swearing.     1654  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  11.  x. 

§  i.  193  How  shall  the  mind  of  man.  .extricate  itself,  out  of 

this  comprisure  and  involvedness  in  the  bodies  passions  and 

infirmities?   1840  G. S.  Ymr.R Regeneration  i.  ii.  28  A  niur;il 

I    change  of  disposition ;   and  thence,  subordinately  and  in- 

;    volvedly,  a  federal  change  of  relative  condition.     1867  Pall 

I    IMallG.  30  Jan.  4  The  Indian  Statute-book  ..  bids  fair  to 

emulate  our  own  in  confusion,  hulk,  and  involvedness. 

Involvement  (inv^-lvment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SIENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  involving ;  the  fact  of 
being  involved  ;  the  condition  of  being  implicated, 
entangled,  or  engaged;  engagement,  embarrass- 
ment ;  financial  or  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

1706  A.  SHIELDS  Ing.  Ch.  Comm.  (1747)  tf>  There  is  no  in- 
volvement either  in  personal  guilt  or  accession  to  the  guilt  of 
others.  1776'!'.  HuTCHlNSON/J/a;yJulylI.8oWithfrugality 
jit]  would  enable  me  to  spend  a  few  weeks  abroad  without 
involvement  [i.e.  in  debt].  1802  G.  CoLMAN/'<wGV«//,-wtf>/ 
v.  ii.  74  He  has  left  me  in  involvements,  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  may  inclose  me  in  a  prison.  1855  I-YNCH  Lett,  to 
Scattered  yii.  94  How  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  evil,  by 
necessary  involvement.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879) 
676  There  are  certain  palsies . .  in  which  the  muscular  struc- 
ture is .  .destroyed  independently  of  any  involvement  of  the 
nervous  system. 

b.  All  involved  or  entangled  condition,  manner, 
or  style ;  complicated  state  of  affairs,  imbroglio. 

1821  FOSTER  in  Life  t,  Corr.  (1846)  II.  35  Further  com- 
plaints  of  obscurity,  involvement  [etc.].  1862  Frasei's  Mag. 
July  63  The  plot  . .  depended  . .  on  the  '  involvement '  con- 
sequent on  the  fact  that  every  one  except  her  grandmother 
is  in  love  with  the  gentle  and  lovely  Celeste.  1883  Cif. 
II ',:>-,/!  Dec.  791/2  Evil  and  good  ..  are  interlaced  together 
in  seemingly  hopeless  involvement.  1884  WEDMOKK  in 
A.aiieiny  9  Feb.  100  He  sets  forth  his  discovery,  not  with' 
style  . .  but  crabbedly,  with  involvement. 

f2.  An  enveloping  structure;  a  wrapping;  an 
envelope,  case,  or  covering.  Obs. 

1650  H.  R.  Mythoinystes  30  Orpheus,  within  the  foulds 
and  inuoluements  of  fables,  hid  the  misteries  of  his  doctrine. 
//•/(/.  So  Among  such  may  they  euer  rest,  safe  wrapt  up 
in  their  huskes  and  inuoluements.  • 

3.  Thatwhich  is  involved orimplied  in  something; 
a  necessary  consequence  or  condition. 

1879  'E.  GARRCTT'  (Mrs.  Mayo)  Ho.  ly  Wits.  I.  no  She 
will  presently  see  the  curious  involvements  and  necessities 
of  English  society.  1881  FRASER  Berkeley  210  The  issue  of 
creative  will,  rather  than  necessary  involvements  of  finite 
experience. 

InvO'lvent,  «.  and  s/>.  [ad.  L.  involvent-cm, 
pr.  pple.  of  invoh'tre  to  INVOLVE.]  a.  adj.  Involv- 
ing, rare"",  b.  sl>.  That  which  involves. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Insolvent,  wrapping  or  folding  in, 
covering  or  overwhelming,  n  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit,  Kcm. 
(1839)  IV.  222  The  one  substrative  truth  which  is  the  form, 
manner,  and  involvent  of  all  truths. 

Involver,  Involving  :  see  under  INVOLVE  v. 
tl'nvoy.    Ol>s.      [Variant   of  K.VVCIY,   a.  OF. 
(nroy,  now  eii'vi,  sending,  dispatch  of  goods,  f. 
ttr  to  send.     App.  the   word  of  which   the 
plural  remains  as  INVOICE;    cf.  F.  Uttrc  d' enrol 
letter  of  consignment,  invoice.]     An  INVOICE. 
1617  MORVSON  //I'M.  n.  in.  i.  242  'Hot  doth  alwaies  appeare 
vpon  the  certificates  of  I  he  Inuoyes.     IHd  24;  If 
I    Tdship  will  lee  as  strict  tu  call  for  the  certified 
thevnlading  there,  as  wee  do  cause  the  Invoy  to  be  perused 
there  can  be  no  abuse  in  that  case. 
t  Invtt'lgar,   a.    Obs.     [!»->.]     Not  vulgar. 

a.  Free  from  vulgarity;  not  of  low  rank;  refined. 

b.  Not  common  ;  unfamiliar,  strange ;  unusual. 


INVY. 

1604  PRAYTON  Moses  i,  [She]  ludg'd  the  sad  parents  this 
lost  infant  ow'd,  Were  ;i  iheir  fruit  \v:. 

1610  W.  FOLKISGHAM  Art  flf$ut-'<-y  1.  x.  27  Neuer  practis- 
ing any  new  or  invulgar  inuention.  1627  Sin  S.  It'Fwi  s 
Axtattog.  (1845)11.  194  Acollaterall  covenant. .to  free  them 
from  ihvulgar  taxes. 

t  InvU'lgar,  v.  Obs.  [Ix-2.]  trans.  To  di- 
vulge or  communicate  to  the  common  people ;  to 
render  vulgar,  vulgarize. 

1599  DANIEL  MtaaMlla  Wks.  (1717)  386  It  did  so  much 
invile  the  Estimate  Of  th'  open'd  and  invulgar'd  Mysteries. 

Invulnerability  ir.w  hicrabrliti  .  [I.  next 
+  -ITY.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invulner- 
able ;  incapability  of  being  wounded  or  injured. 

1775  in  ASH.  1831  CARLVLE  Misc.  (1857)  II.  231  His 
Homeliness  meant  only  an  Invulnerability.  1881  Times 
23  Apr.  6/5  The  practical  invulnerability  of  the  armour. 

Invulnerable  (invi>  lnerab'1),  a.  (st.)  [ad.  L. 
iiivitlaeraliil-is,  f.  in-  (I.N-  '•'•)  +  Tiilncrabilis  VUL- 
NKKABLE:  c(.Y.invulnerali/e( 1 5-1 6th  c.  in  Hatz.'.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  wounded  ;  not  liable  to  be 
physically  hurt  or  damaged. 

1595  SMAKS.  J-jlin  \\.  i.  252  Our  Cannons  malice  vainly 
shall  be  spent  Against  tb'involnerable  clouds  of  hcauen. 
1596  Sl'ENSER  F.  Q.  VI.  iv.  4  From  his  mothers  woml»e, 
w  Inch  him  did  beare,  He  was  invulnerable  made  by  Mapicke 
leare.  1693  SHADWKLL  / \lnntcers  \.  i,  As  fearless  as  if  he 
were  invulnerable,  n  1704  T.  BROWN  OActrrp./rVmifr  Wks. 
1730  I.  72  Homer,  .makes  Achilles  invulnerable  everywhere 
but  in  his  heel.  1879  Casselfs  Tec/in.  Ednc.  I.  223/2  Ships 
. .  whose  decks,  even  in  iron-clads,  are  rarely  invulnerable. 

2.  fig.  Incapable  of  being  damaged  or  injuriously 
affected  by  attack  ;  not  effectively  assailable. 

1663  COWTEV  Verses  ff  Ess.,  Death  Mrs.  Philips  (1669)  34 
Never  did  Spirit  of  the  Manly  make  ..  A  temper  more  in- 
vulnerable take.  1713  SWIFT  Cadetnts  ff  I  'anessa  489 
Vanessa,  though  by  Pallas  taught,  l!y  Love  invulnerable 
thought.  1814  DTsRAELi  Quarrels  Anth.  (1867)  470  The 
genius  of  Hobbes  was  invulnerable  to  mere  human  opposi- 
tion. 1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric  Synchr.  44  A  general  pro- 
position, not  less  important,  and  I  think  invulnerable. 
B.  sb.  An  invulnerable  person. 

_i8zs  Gentl.  Mag.  XCV.  l.  358  Some  hundreds  assume  the 
title  of  Invulnerables. 

Hence  Invirlnerableness  -  INVULNEH.UIIUTY  ; 
Invu'lnera'bly  adv.,  so  as  to  be  invulnerable. 

1655  lip.  PRIDEAUX  Enclwl.  l.  vi.  (1656)  92  Powers  . .  most 
dangerous  ..  For  their  invulnerablenesse,  theybeinc;  Spirits. 
1847  A.  UENNIE  Disc.  iv.  67  Faith  in  Christ  renders  his  life 
invulnerably  secure.  1865  Coruli.  Mag.  XI.  476  The  in- 
vulnerableness  of  their  .skin  was  yet  inure  extraordinary. 

t  InvU'lnerate,  a.  0/>s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  invul- 
nei'at-us,  I.  in-  (L\-3)  +  vulneratus,  pa.  pple.  of 
ni/nenli-e  to  wound.]  Unwounded. 

n  1680  HITLER  Kfin.  (1759)  1. 121  Sculls  . .  That  are  invul- 
nerate,  and  free  from  !U.>ws. 

t  Invulnera'tion.  Oh.  rare.  [n.  of  action 
or  condition  from  L.  im'tilncrat-its  iinwiiiiiuled  : 
see  prec.  and  -ATION.]  The  action  of  making,  or 
condition  of  being  invulnerable. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  m.  i.  63  The  daily  sowsing  of 
that  valiant  Greeks  body  in  the  inchanted  liath  for  Invul- 
neration. 

i  Invu'lnered,  .7.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ini'iil- 
neratus  (see  INVL'LNDHATE),  with  substitution  of 
-ED1  for  the  L.  ppl.  ending.]  =  INVTLNEHATE. 

1613  H EVWOOD  Brazen  Age  v.  Wks.  1874  III.  254  Lye  there 
thou  dread  of  Tyrants,  and  thou  skin,  Invulner'd  still, 
burne  with  thy  maisters  bones.  1635  —  Hierarch.  m.  131 
Ashamed  A  Beast  by  him  should  be  so  long  untam'd  Al- 
though invulner'd. 

Invultnation  (invvltiu^-fen).  rare.  Also 
invultation.  [n.  of  action  from  med.L.  invul- 
tiiare,invullare(in  OV.envonter,  I3thc.  in  llatz.- 
Darm.),  to  make  a  likeness,  f.  in-  (In- 2)  +  v ultus 
countenance,  visage,  likeness.]  The  making  of  a 
likeness,  esp.  the  waxen  effigy  of  a  person  for  pur- 
poses of  witchcraft. 

1856  S.  R.  MAiTLAND/rtAr  Worship  xiii.  150  Words  which 
belong  to  the  subject  of  invultalion  and  facillation.  IHd. 
Note  G.  295  All  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  contain 
a  full  explanation  of  invultuation.  1897^.  fy  Q.  8th  ser,  XI. 
236,  314,  395,  (.Heading)  Invultation. 

Invy(e,  invie,' inwi,  inwy(e,  obs.  variants 
(chiefly  Sc.)  of  ENVY  sb. 

14. .  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Andrew  876  J?e  fals  fend  . .  had  invy 
he  liffit  sa.  //•/</.,  Mathias  390  For  Inwy  &  gret  ill-wyll. 
fi44o  Promp.  Parv.  263/1  Invye,  or  envye,  im'idia.  1488 
HENKV  Wallace  XI.  141  He  saw  thai  had  him  at  inwye. 
1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay  43  The  dewil  throw  quhais  inwi  deid 
com  in  the  vardil.  1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  His:. 
I.  63  To  speik  without  al  invie  the  verie  truth,  a  1657  SIK 
W.  KleRE^/iVc.  Poems  ii.  41  Ye  bow,  ye  schafts.  .now  w'out 
invy  I  yeild  to  the. 

So  Invy-(e,  etc.,  v. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  J97/r  To  Invye  ..,  twiilari.  1500-20 
DUNBAR  Poems  xx.  2  For  gift  of  fortoun  invy  thuw  no 
degre.  1533  GAU  Richt  I'ay^  He  inwiit  that  man  ves7 
maid  to  the  euerlestand  blis  quhilk  he  had  tint.  1506 
DALRVMPI.E  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  v.  271  mar£..  He  is  .. 
Jnuiet  be  his  Nobilitic.  a  1605  MGNTI-OMFKII-.  I  i\!ntgiv. 
Polivart  268  Wanshapen  woubet,  of  the  weiids  in\>il. 

Invyful(l,  variant  of  KNVYITL,  Obs.,  envious. 

Invyous(e,  variant  of  INVIUTH,  ENVIOUS. 

Invyroun,  obs.  form  of  ENVIRON. 

Inw-,  a  frequent  Sc.  spelling,  in  ij-i6th  c.  MSS., 
of  INV-,  e.g.  inwfy,  INVEIGH,  inwi,  inuy,  INVI, 
inwiolat,  INVIOLATE. 


IN-WALE. 
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In-wale  (i-nwtn  .  [Is  adv.  12.]  A  wale  or 
rib  of  wood  on  the  inside  of  a  boat. 

In  some  boats  it  runs  from  sit-in  t  >  •urn;  in  others  only 
alon^Mde  the  space  occupied  by  tin: 

1875  'STONEHKMGB'  Brit.  Sports  u.  \m.  ii.  $  1.639  Tl 
in-wale  is  continued  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  to  the  stei 
and  stern. 

Inwall  ii'nwgl),  sb.  [Ix  adv.  12.]  An  inner 
or  inside  wall. 

ci6ji  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \ii.448With  his  weight  th'inwall 
his  breast  did  knock,  And  in  rush'd  Hector,  fierce  and  grim 
as  any  stormy  night.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.t  hi- 
HM//J,  the  interior  walls  or  lining  of  a  shaft -furnace. 

Inwall,  v.,  variant  of  KNWALL. 

luwaudering  (i-nw^ndariij),  vbl.  sb.  rare. 
[IN  adv.  lie,  after  Ger.  eimuandcrung.']  The 
action  of  wandering  or  straying  into  some  place. 

£  1880  A.  HYATT  (Cent.),  This  inwandering  of  differentiated 
cells. 

Inward  (i'nwgad).  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  see  next. 
Comp,  irrwarder  obs.,  superl.  inwardest  now 
rare.  [OK.  innanwcard,  in  new  card,  iniveard,  f. 
innan,  innc,  inn  adv.  and  prep,  -t-  -weard  (see 
-WARD")  :  cognate  with  ON.  innanvertir  adj.  in- 
terior, inward,  OHO.  inwart,  inwarti,  MUG.  in- 
7..V//Y,  inwarte,  MDu.  inwaert  v/«:cv/V..] 

A.  adj.  I.  In  reference  to  situation  or  condition. 

1.  Situated  within ;   that  is  the-  inner  or  inmost 
part;  that  is  in  or  on  the  inside;  belonging  to  or 
connected   with   the   inside    (esp.   of  the   body)  : 
=  IXNKII  a.  i  a,  INTKKIOU  a.  i,  INTERNAL  a.  i. 

In  OK.  chiefly  used  of  the  interior  or  inner  part  of  any- 
thing, like  L.  interior  damns  the  inner 'part  of  thet  house, 
intimnm  foetus,  the  inmost  (part  of  the)  breast. 

Bt-cnvttlfiZ.}  902  Da  wa;s  haten  hrebe  heort  innanwuard 
folmum  xefrastwod.  c  888  K.  /K I.FRED  Boeth.  xxxiv.  -j  lo/KIc 
wuht  t.:wi».-t:s  bib  innanweard  hnescost.  a  1000  Christ  fy 
Satiin  (Or.)  707  Hu  heh  and  deop  hell  inneweard  seo,  grim, 
ijraefhus.  a  1225  Leg.  K,\!k.  1815  Xc  Mjhal  him  ueauer  teone 
..trukien  in  inwarde  belle,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  im.-t.ii. 
1 19  (Camb.  MS.)  Natheles  yit  ne  may  it  [the  sun]  ..  percen 
the  inward  entrailes  of  the  erthe  or  elles  of  the  see.  1398 
TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  Ixvii.  (M.S.  Bodl.)  If.  72  b,  pe 
luyes  ..  swageb  inward  brennyng  in  a  wondre  mam-ii.'. 
c  1400  A/>i>l,  Loll.  24  He  dede  on  cursyni;  os  a  dob,  5:  entred 
as  water  in  to  his  inword  bings.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  197/1 
I  nwarde, . .  jntcrior,  jntestinus,  1576  N  KWTON  Le tunic* s 
Complex,  (1633)  73  Fevers  hectickc,  which  taking  once 
hold  in  the  inwardest  parts  . .  bringeth  the  body  into  ap- 
l>.i:Hiit  consumption.  1584  COUAN  Haven  Health  cxxxii. 
132  The  inward  parts  of  a  swine,  .be  very  like  to  the  inward 
parts  of  a  man.  1617  MORVSON  /tin.  i.  185  They  tooke  from 
me  the  inward  doublet  wherein  I  had  quilted  the  gold.  1660 
UARHOW  Euclid  I.  xvi,  The  outward  angle  will  be  greater 
than  either  of  the  inward  and  opposite  angles.  1697  tr. 
C'tcss  D* Annoy' s  Trai'.  (1706)  29  He  found  her  alone  in  an 
inward  Room.  1796  MoRst:  Amcr.  C,eog.  I.  542  The  in- 
ward carpentry-work  on  private  and  public  buildings.  1841 
GLADSTONE  State  fy  Chnrck  (ed.  4)  I.  iv.  §  78.  252  The  term 
activity  applies  much  more  to  outward  than  to  inward 
vitality.  1899  J.  HUTCHINSON  Archives  Surg.  X.  No.  38. 
123  Nurse  said  child  had  had  'inward  convulsions'. 

fb.  Said  of  the  heart  as  a  material  organ  pos- 
sessing an  interior  part ;  and  so,  figuratively,  of  the 
heart,  mind,  soul,  spirit,  regarded  as  seats  of  feeling 
and  thought.  Obs. 

cSSB  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxii.  §  i  Swibe  lust  biere  hine  to 
Sehyranne  mid  inneweardum  mode,  c  1000  ^ELRMC  Dent. 
iv.  29  jifge  hine  mid  inweardre  heortan  seceaband  mid  ealre 
mihte.  ciaopORMiN  5925  Itt  tacnebbuss  batt  maim  batt  dob 
(ind  werrc  wibb  innwarrd  herrte.  111240  Lofsong  in  Coif. 
II out.  209  Ich.  .bi-seche  be  wi5  inwarde  heorte. 
t  c.  Of  medicine  :  =  INTERNAL  a.  i  c.  Obs. 

1607  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  Goulart's  Mem.  Hisl.  289  Cured 
by  diet,  rest,  and  glisters,  without  any  inward  medicines. 
1655  DIGGES  Compl.  Ami'ass.  387  To  councel  the  applica- 
tion of  inward  medicines  when  outward  will  serve. 

d.  Of  the  voice  or  a  sound ;    Uttered  without 
due  opening  of  the  mouth,  so  as  not  to  be  clearly 
heard;   muffled,  indistinct.     (Cf. ( to  speak  out\) 
Also  trans/,  of  the  utterer  (quot.  1774). 

1774  G.  WHITE  Selborne  Iviii,  The  marten.. when  U 

inward  as  scarce  to  be  heard.  1797  MRS.  RADCLIM :K 
Italian  xx,  Her  words  were  inward  and  indistinct.  1825 
MRS.  CAMKRON  Proper  Spirit  ill  ffovltfo*  Tracts  I.  i\.  5 
He  read  in  his  turn,  but  with  an  inward  voice.  Comb.  ^1876 
L\ NII  K  Clover  17  in  Poems,  Kight  lingering  strokes  ..  That 
speak  the  hour  so  inward-voiced. 

e.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  interior  of  a 
country  or  region  ;  inland  :    =IXTKKIOH  n.  i  c. 

1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  46  The  inward  and  wilder 
parts  thereof  remayne  in  their  ancient  Paganisme.  173* 
LKPIAKD  Scthos  II.  vm.  145  ISome  provinces  in  the  inward 
parts  of  Africa, 

ff.  Mus.  Applied  to  parts  intermediate  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  harmony;  =!NNEK 
a.  i  d.  Obs. 

1674  PLAYFOtm  .SVfri7/  Mus.  i.  iv.  14  In  any  CfifT  whatso- 
ever, be  it  Bass,  Treble,  or  any  Inward  Part.  Ibid.  ii.  99 
The  Tenor- Viol  is  an  excellent  inward  part. 

2.  Applied  to  the    mind,  thoughts,  and   mental 
faculties  as  located   within   the   body ;    hence  to 
mental  or  spiritual  conditions  and  actions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bodily  or  external  phenomena,  and 
so -mental  or  spiritual.     Cf.lx-Msu  a.  2,  InTJCBIOB 

a.  3,  iNTEBNALtf.  3. 

Inivard  watt  <<nr/i.)  the  spiritual  part  <>f  m.ui,  tb«  spirit : 

.-  n/iltt  llNNKK  <<  • 

uiaaS  Juliana  44  per  is  riht  bileauc  ant  Inward  bone 
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1485  Digby  My  s(.   IV, 

• 
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1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Q.  Cvniila  \ 

1611   HIBLE  Ps.  li.  6   11-hoid,  thou  desired  trueth  in  the  in- 
ward parts.      1664  Urn.  hit  Hud.  n.  ii.  77  The  inward  Man 
And  Outward,  like  a  Clan  and  Clan,  Have  always  l»  .x-ii  at 
Irawin^'.     1736  ULTLEK  Anal.  \.  iii.  \V'k  : 

;s6  Inward  security  and  peace,  .are  the  natural  an   n 
innocence  and  virtue.    1807  C'RAimic  Par.  A'.A'-  "i. 
shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey,  Tin:  an^el   M-jny 
tempering  Death's  delay.     1885  S.  Cox  £".i/v,i.  Scr.  i.  iii.  30 
The  most  perplexing  facts  of  our  inward  experience. 

fb.  Conceived  in  or  coining  from  one's  inmost 
heart;  deeply  felt,  heartfelt;  hence,  earnest,  fervent. 

ci402  LYW;.  'Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  218  The  thought  .  , 
with  inward  sighes  sore.  Ibid.  580  The  teares  gonne  fro 
mine  eyen  raine  Full  pitously,  for  very  inward  roth.  1508 
DUN  UAH  Poems  vii.  37  Is  none  of  Scotland  borne..  Hot  he.  . 
wald  of  inwart  hie  eftectioun,  Hot  dreyd  of  dan.Ut-r,  de  in  llii 
defence.  111548  HAI.L  Chron.y  Edit).  !V  229  What  inward 
alTeccion,  and  fervent  desire,  the  kyng  my  Master  hath 
alwaies  had,  to  have  a  perfecte  peace.  1627  WOTTON  Let. 
t,>  Ch.i.i,  I  in  AY//?.  (1672)  d  vj  b,  With  whom  he  did  com- 
municate the  inwardest  thoughts  of  his  heart. 

c.  Spiritually  minded,  devout,  pious:   =!XTE- 
KIOU  rt.  3c.  ?  Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  n.  t.  41  A  very  inwarde  man,  & 
fre  from  inordinat  afleccions.  li'ui.  v.  45  Thou  shall  neuer 
be  inwarde  S:  deuoute  man,  but  yf  bou  kepe  silence  of  ojnr 
men,  ^  specialy  beholde  pbelf.  1690  PEXN  Risf  fy  Prog. 
Quakers  (1834)  49  Being  mure  religious,  inward,  still,  .solid, 
and  observing.  1694  —  Trav.  Holland  ty  C,crin.  Pref.  A  iij, 
Wherefore,  Reader,  be  Serious,  Inward  and  Inquisitive  for 
thy  souls  Sake. 

f  3.  Belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of  one's  ac- 
quaintance or  friends  ;  closely  associated  or  ac- 
quainted ;  intimate,  familiar,  confidential.  Obs. 
(Common  in  i6th  and  17111  c.) 

c  1475  RattfC  oil-car  236  Anc  Chyld  of  hir  Chalmer,  Schir, 
..  maist  inwart  of  ane.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  519 
Ane  Murra  man  maist  inwart  with  the  king.  1587  FLEMING 
Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1371/2  Men  knowne  ..  to  be  .  .  verie 
inward  with  the  duke  of  Guise.  1602  DANIEL  Hymens 
Tri.  in.  i,  You  two  were  wont  to  be  most  inward  Friends. 
1606  DAY  He  of  Gitls  i.  iv.  u88i)  24  These  Ladies  are  so 
inward  with  our  tricks,  theres  no  good  to  be  done  uppon 
them.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Mar^cll.  xv.  v.  35  One  that 
would  seeme  most  inward  unto  him,  and  of  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. 1621  (JUAKLF.S  ArgttJltS&P.  {1678)20  Friendly 
to  all  men,  inward  but  with  few.  1675  tr.  Camdt'ti's  Hi-it. 
Eliz.  (1688)  13  She  applied  her  first  Care  (howbeit  with  hut 
a  few  of  her  inwardest  CoutiselloursJ  to  the  restoring  of  the 
Protestant  Religion. 

fb.  Of  a  relation  or  feeling  between  two  per- 
sons: Close,  intimate.  Oks. 

1525  I,D.  HEKNKKS  l-'roiss.  II.  ci.  [xcvii.J  295  AH  weren  nat 
in  his  inwarde  loue.  1617  MOKYSON  Kin.  i.  174  For  thur 
inward  conversation,  love,  affinitie.  1645  MILTON  Tetraclt. 
Wks.  (1847)  209/1  (i  Cor.  vii.  10)  The  most  inward  and  dear 
alliance  of  marriage. 

t  c.   Of  a  bird  or  beast  :  Domesticated,  tame. 

1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  9  That  Eagle  ..  is  by  a  I  proba- 
bilitie  and  conjecture,  no  inwarde  Eagle,  but  a  fugitive  and 
a  rangier.  1611  COTGK.,  Acci>qititttrt  to  make  tame,  inward, 
familiar;  to  reclaim  a  wild  thing,  a  1643  w  CAKTWRICHT 
Lady  Errant  n.  ii,  Wee'l  keep  you  As  they  doe  Hawkes  .  . 
Watching  untill  you  leave  Your  wildness,  and  prove  inward. 

f4.  Secret,  not  disclosed;  private;  in  quot. 
1607-12,  that  is  such  secretly.  Obs. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Ed-w.  /K225b,  All  inward  grudges 
and  open  discordes.  1588  SHAKS.  /,.  /,.  I.,  v.  i.  102  What 
is  inward  betweene  vs,  let  it  passe.  1607-12  I'ACON  Ess.t 
Seeming  li  'ise  (Arb.)  218  There  is  noe  decaying  Merchaum, 
or  inward  Ut^ger,  hath  so  manie  trickes  to  vphuld  the 
creditt  of  theire  Wealth.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Ma>\,-'l. 
xvui.  iv.  109  In  their  neere  attendance  which  t';. 
about  prlvie  and  inward  ministeries  [inter  mittistenei  trite 
secretwris],  1611  CHAI-MAN  May  Day  Plays  187^  II.  337 
Pray  eeue  goe  in  againe  for  I  haue  some  inward  newes  for 
you. 

5.  Existing  in  or  pertaining  to  the  country  or 
place  itself;  domestic,  intestine.  Obs.  or  «;r//. 

1513   MOKE  in  Grafton  Chron,  11568)  II.  792   Inward  war 
amongst  our  selves,     a  1548  HALL  Cliron.,  i!,-n.  l'I  83  The 
inward  affaires  of  the  realmeofKnglande.  ai626I!Acos.)Ai.r. 
,y  Ust:sC0m.  LaiuEp.  Ded.  (1636)  4  Your  Majesties  rtigne 
having  been  blessed  from  the  Highest  with  inw.,; 
1675  tr.  Carttf/fn's  Hist.  Eliz.  \.  (1688)  16  The   1  >.i 
ward  they  foresaw  would  be  from  the  Noblemen  removed 
from  the  Queen's  Council,     a  1825  FOKIIY  /-'v.  E.  AMgtia, 
In-vtini'iiuuii,  the  house-iruud  in  a  farm-house,  who  lias  nu 
work  in  the  dairy,  etc. 

t6.  Pertaining  to  the  tiling  in  itself;  intrinsic. 

1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  <&  Forasmuch  as  the  < 
is  ..  the  highest  degree  of  life,  he  hath  his  maner  of  con- 
cerning and    IK  L-cttiii^    must   inward  of  al.      1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  512  The  neerest  inward  and  in 
cause  of  marine  moving*      1620  T.  (;.:A.NGI-.K   /'. 
38  Necessitic   Absolute,  by  supposition,   preceding    from 
causes  Inward,  which  is  necessitie  of  nature,  and  appetite. 
H.  In  reference  to  direction  or  motion.     [From 
the  adverb.] 

7.  Directed  or  proceeding  towards  the  inside. 

1849  CI.ARIDGE  Cold  Water-cure  81  The  crupti- 
inward   direction   and    inflammation  of  ih<: 
conse.nieiice.    1875  CLKKV  Min.  Tact.  K.(IC  ; 
tan  left  wins  when  it  h^J  nearly-. 
ward  wheel.     1898  Daily  Ar«w  13  July  4; 
ment  .  .  receives  all  the  money  on  outward  postages,  and  none 
on  inward  POM 

B.  so.  /abbul.  use  of  the  adj.,  already  in  OL.J 


INWARD. 

1.  The  inward  or  internal  pail,  the  inside;  i 

spec,  ilu  me  body,  the 

nooo     i 

;  i.  xxix. 

'    (>u   Icvst   uppan   his  hetifud. 
ci*75  -\Y  P.iins  Hell  t 

'-    vych    del.       1197   K. 
i   is  Ineward  mid  sucrd  make 
.    -  .    Kcynitrd  tArU;  <,-•    '> 

1584 CoOA«//AVK///ayM(  1636)  i4rt   i  ,  uiwanL 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cx\-  ie  tender 

inward  of  thy  hand.     1817  C  Lit.  f-}  M.itt.r 

::iwaid.     1884    I.    PAYNE  1001   Nightt  VII 
snatched  up  the  man  who  had  kicked  him  and  carried  him 
into  the  inward  of  the  i 

b.  //.   ^Now  only  in  spec,  sense : 

a  1300  L.  E.  Psalter  cviii[i.  | 
his  tnwardet,  c  1425  i-'i'itnd.  .St.  /<a>; 

3'D  His  yriwardes  were  purgid  from  this  dedly  lylthc.     1531 
TlNDALB  Exp.  i  John  (1537)  82  [To]  bryngc-  a  btastt-  and 
slay  it  and  offre  the  bloude  and  the  fat  of  the  inwardcs. 
1570-6  LAMBARDE  Pcrt\mb.  Kent  1 1826)  475  Assured  that  the 
Inwwcta  of  each    place  may  l>cst  W  kno/ 
reside  therein.     1671    SALMON  Syn.  Mcd.  \.  x\x\: 
struct  lull  is  a  Stoppage  of  the  Inwar<! 
1725  i'oi  -Y.  (  1,/vss.  xx.  3?5  The  prince.,  to  hi - 
tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  wines.    1850  KIN^. 
Act  Xv  xii,  Ups  and  downs  o'  bills,  .enough  to  shake  a  body's 
victuals  uut  t>f  his  imranfai 

2.  The  inner  nature  or  essence  of  a  thing  or  per- 
son ;  that  which  is  within;  the  interior,  secret,  or 
intrinsic  character,  qualities,  thoughts,  etc. 

a.  sin^.   rare. 

1398  TRKVISA  liarth.  I\-  F.  K.  n.  viii.  (Add.  MS.  27,  944) 
If.  15/1  An  aunt;el..setuih  his  enteiH  in-to  be  inwarde  of 
god.  1832  TENNYSON  Elciittore  i,  There  is  nalhin^  here. 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  brought,  Moulded 
thy  baby  thought.  1884  J.  PAYNE  T>il,-$  fr.  Arabic  I.  106 
O  vizier,  .make  thine  inward  like  unto  thine  outward, 
t  b.  //.  Obs. 

4:975  Rushw.  Gosf.  Mark  vii.  21  From  ionnawordum  . .  of 
heorte  monna  sweaunga  yfel  oft  cumaS.  '"1450  tr.  De 
Imitatiotte  11.  i.  41  Yf  bou  haddi>t  ones  parhtly  eiitrid  in  to 
be  inwarde.s  of  Ihesu,  &  haddist  sauored  a  litel  of  his  bren- 
nyng loue.  1548  UPALL,  etc.  hrastn.  Pur.  Mutt.  xiii.  76  He 
priuteth  it  not  utterly  in  the  inwardes  of  his  ininde.  1680 
ALLEN  Peace  ff  Unity  Pref.  36  How  necessary  it  is 
into  the  inwards  of  things.  1721  K.  KFITH  tr.  A  Kempis 
Solit.  .SV///  x.  178  How  disturbed  my  Conscience  is;  how 
confused  all  my  Inwards. 

t  3,  An  intimate  or  familiar  acquaintance  :    -=  IN- 

TIMATK  sb.      (Cf.  A.  3.)    l'/M. 

1603  SHAKS.  Mcas.for  a.  \\\.  ii.  138  Sir,  I  was  an  inward 
of  his  and  I  beleeue  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 
1607  MIDDLETON  Mii/uit'lwiis  Term  n.  iii,  He's  a  kind 
gentleman,  a  very  inward  of  mine. 

4.  //.  Articles  coming  in  or  imported,  or  dues  on 
such  articles.  Also  attrib. 

1761  Cent/.  Mag.  604  Mann,  E.  L.  Collector  of  Inwards 
at  Custom  House.  1878  K.  S.  WIILIAMS  Midi.  AW/;.'. 
643  Upon  the  'Inwards'  platform  we  find  c;u-,es  of  hard- 
ware from  Birmingham,  casks  of  shoes  from  Leicester, 
hampers  of  lace  from  Nottingham  [eic.J. 

Inward  (i'nwyjil  ,u,iv.  /n/.)  Forms:  I  in- 
weard,  iinneweard,  ionnaword,  2-3  iuueward, 
ineward^e),  2- inward  ;  (4  inwar,  4-7  inwarde, 
5  inword,  ynwarde,  56  .Sc.  inwart,  iuuart,  6 
inwerd,  Sc.  inuert).  [OK.  inmin~,  inm-.  inictanl 
=  OIIG.  tttxvrt,  MUu.  ititu'-j  inwa£rtt  -u-tv/, 
-wart :  see  prec.] 

1.  Towards   the  inside  or  interior  (of  a  place, 
space,  or  material  body),    a.  Of  motion  or  direction. 

ciooo  Xicodftitus  xxxi  in  Thwaite  ILptat.  App.  11698)  18 
Da  his  inweard  foron  ba  ^eniytton  bi^  twe^en  ealde  weras. 
a  12*5  St.  Mtirher.  i>  As  me  ledde  bin:  inwnrd.  1*97  R. 

GLOUC  'K"li--  ii'""j4  Arblastes  sone  .'i:  giunes  wiboute  me 
bende,  &  ssote  inward  vaste  imui.  1375  UAKBOL-R  Bruce  x. 
397  Als-soyn  thai  Held  c.npaml  Inward  on  ihur  way.  1413 

-'•/»:  (C.iMuii  uoj)  I-  iv.  4  l'.cliuld\- 

a>  I  my^t,  thenne  saw  1  many  syeges  ryal  and  wonderful. 
i59oSi't-:NsEit  /•'.  (?•  !•  '•  7  Patlies  and  alleies  wide,  .leading 
in  ward  farr.  1658  A.  FuX  li'unz  .V//r<-  "-  vii.  67  It  hap- 
nenelh  soiTictimo,  that  the  scull  by  a  beax  \ 
inward.  1707  (.'n  \MI,I,I.'I.\VM.  .S/.  En^.  41,7  I  omptn>U«  _of 
the  Cloth  and  Petty-Cu-ium  inward  and  outward.  Ibid. 
501  Patent-Officers  in  tiie  Out-Purts..  Suutliampton,  one 
Customer  inward,  due  Customer  outward.  Ptissitn.  1799 
Med.  Jrnl.  II.  2  ;o  \\  hen  the  eye  rolls  inward.  1871  Kos- 

,-ws,  Ai-c  103  The    cherubim,  arrayed,  conjoint, 
Float  inward  to  a  golden  point. 

b.  Of  position  or  situation  :  In  or  on  the  inside  ; 
in  the  interior,  within;  internally:    -INWAKWA 
adv.  i.  10bs. 

4:1400  ROM.  Rose  4411  Inward  myn  herte  I  fele  blede. 
1471  Kii'LtY  Cotnp.  ALk.  vi.  ix.  in  A  163  The 

Mater  y    I  i  inward  and  outward  substancyally. 

>r  toure 
.  -i^ht  Ian  inv. 

i59oSi-tsst -K  I'.C}.  i.  i.  i^The  Maple  seldom  iuw-i:- 
1611    UIBLK   i    Kings  vii.   -^5  The  Se.!  ue  vpon 

id    all    their    hinder  parts  v  •  1688    K. 

'.  rni<<nr\-  n.    162   Such  Lines  or  Circles,  as  ly 

material  Sphere. 

fc.  \Vith  an  *  inward  '  tune,  with  muffled  utter- 
ance, indi>tuiclly  :  d".  L\\VAKI-(/.  i  d. 

1644    MlLIUS 

widened  by  all  uther  nations  u  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward. 

2.  fig.    a.  Towards   that  which  is  within  j   into 
the  mind  or  soul;  into  one's  own  thoughts. 


INWAIID. 

a  IMS  Arntr.  A'.  272  So  sone  so  me  biginne5  kunsentcn  to 

and  let  t>ene  lust  gon  inward  and  delit  waxen.     1526 
^\V.  de  W.  1531)  in  Ix)ke  inwardeon  our  oune 
conscyence,  and  remcmbre  our  sj*nnes.    a  1600  HOOK 
Looking  inward  we  are  stricken 

1766   FOKDYCE  Sfn:. 

II.  \iii.  36  Satiated  w-ith  extenial  pleasures,  she  turns  in- 
ward. 

b.   Within,  in,   or   in   relation  to,  the  mind  or 
soul;  mentally  or  spiritually  ;   =!N\VAHDLY  adv.  3. 

r95o    !,in.ii<f.   G^p.    Luke   xi.   39  paette  Sonne  i 
\RuiL  ,:rn;n]  full  is 

miS  nednimtncg  and  mi<5  unrehtwisnise,  t  1420  HOCCI.EVE 
/>,•  Keg.  Princ,  321  If  he  inward  hadde  any_  repentaunce. 
c  1450  Hot!  :;9  It  s>7ikis  sone  in  all  part  Of 

•ci^  liart,    Reiosand  ws   inwart.      1526  TJMIALL 
Outwardc  \v.i 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.   bcii.   It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my 
1659  DRVDEN  Stanzas  Ctvimvcll  xii,  We  inward 
bled,  whilst  they  prolonged  our  pain. 

3.    Comb. 

c  1425  Found.  St.  Bartholomew's  (E.  E.  T.  S.,'  23  A-noone 
the  Inward-borne  blyndenesse  fledde  a-way.  1866  R.  M. 
HALI.ASTYNK  Shift.  Winds  xiv.  (1881)  136  The  Captain 
hailed  the  first  inward-bound  vessel  he  met  with. 

f  B.  prep.  In  the  interior  of ;  within.   Obs.  rare. 

14..  .V/>  Halt's  iMS.  M)  1208  Right  on  the  bryge,  the 
Romans  scys  They  met  Beues  inwarde  the  paleys. 

Inward,  v.  rare.     [f.  prec.  adv.  or  adj.] 

tl*  intr.  and  reft.  To  come  inwards  or  in,  to 
enter.  Obs.  rare"0. 

1611  FLOKIO,  Indattrarsi,  to  inward  himselfe.  Ibitt.t 
Iiuu-ntrarc,  to  inward  or  enter  into. 

2.  trans.  To  make  inward  or  subjective,  rare"1. 

1868  Centt-mp.  Rev.  VIII.  618  The  oriental  mind  ..  sub- 
jectifies the  individuality,  or,  to  frame  a  word  for  the 
OCCtttoo,  inwards  it. 

Inwardly  tawQoUi),  a.  rare.  [OE.  inweard- 
liCj  f.  inweard  internal  +  -?ict  -LY*.]  fa.  —  IN- 
WARD a.  Obs. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechti.  I.  338  Wi5  wifa  earfodnyssum  \>e  on 
heura  inwerdlicum  [~'.r.  inweardlicum]  stowum  earfepu 
browiruV  c  1200  Trin.  G'//.  Horn.  45  Rechelis,  for  Ins  swet- 
nesse,  biiocneft  inwardliche  bede.  a  1225  [see  INWARD  a.  2]. 
1504  LADY  MARGARET  tr.  De  Imitation*  iv.  xvi.  280  Take 
a  waye  from  my  thought  all  the  erlhely  and  inwardelye 
thynges. 

b.  Relating  to  what  is  inward  or  spiritual. 

1820  COLERIDGE  Letf.,  Cowers.^  etc.  I.  Let.  viii.  50  In 
moral,  or  if  that  be  too  high  and  inwardly  a  word,  in 
mannerly  manliness  of  taste  the  present  age  and  its  best 
writer-,  have  the  decided  advantage. 

Inwardly  (i*nw§jdli),  adv.    Forms:   see  IN- 
w  AUD  adv    [OE.  inweardlice :  see  prec.  and  -LT  -.] 
I.  In  reference  to  situation  or  condition. 

1.  In,  on,  or  in  reference  to,  the  inside  or  inner 
jiait;  within;    =L\TKKXAI.LY  j. 

1483  Cnth.  Angl.  197/2  Inwardly, .  Jntime.  1495  Treviscts 
Uartk.  Df  T.K.  XVH.  Ixxix.  (W.  de  W.»  Q  iv  b,  Clowes,  .ben 
perfyte  fruyte  wyth  sharpe  sauoure  ..  also  moyst  inwardly. 
1580  LD.  GREY  in  Grosart  Spenser's  Wks.  I.  471  Propped 
uutwardlie  like  a  hovel,  and  inwardlie  slanting  like  a  pen- 
tisse.  1599  SHAKS.  Muck  Ado  in.  i.  78  Therefore  let  Bene- 
dicke  like  couered  fire,  Consume  away  in  sighes,  waste 
inwardly.  1617  MORVSOS  ///'//.  m.  154  More  inwardly 
where. . Rosse,  and  Southerlaud  are  seated,  the..Mert£e  of 
old  inhabited.  1631  JOKDAS  *\'<it,  Bathes  xvi.  (1669)  154 
Inwardly  also  Bath-waters  are  used,  for  Broths,  Beer, 
Juleps,  &c.  although  some  do  mislike  it.  1660  BARROW 
Eiivlid  m.  vi,  If  two  circles  inwardly  touch  one  the  other. 
1719  L)E  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiv,  He  had  bled  inwardly.  1770 
TiMki'K  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  158  The  characteristic!;  of 
the  chesnut  trees  decaying  inwardly. 

b.  With  a  voice  that  does  not  pass  the  lips  ;  in 
low  tones  spoken  to  oneself;  not  aloud. 

1530  PAUGE.  Intrixl.  15  They  make  a  maner  of  modula- 
tion inwardly.  18  .  WUKDSW.  White  Dec  ii,  He  >lmmk 
:md  muttered  inwardly.  1859  TENNYSON  Ccraint  <y  fcnid 
\<y)  Half  inw.trdly,  half  audibly  she  >puke. 

2.  Intimately,  thorouglily  ;  closely. 

n  1225  Ancr.  R.  52  Lo  hu  holi  writ  spekeS,  &  hu  inward- 

li>  lie  hit  telleS  hu  sunegunge  bigon.     c  1300  Speculum  Gtty 

tt'anu.  3?9  Hit  greuej?  euere  mannes  ei^e,  Inwardliche  on 

hire  [^  sunne]  to  se  For  hire  grete  clerte.     c  1450  LUNKI.H  n 

(~ir<iil\\\\\  ii6  They  behelden  AUiwto  ful  Inwardly.    1579- 

So  NORIH  lintarih  (1676)  946  The  people  not  looking  >.j 

;ly  into  it.     1584  J.  CARMICHAEI,  in    //", • 

i.'2  Thai  will  deill  moir  invardy  with   tiir  Majestic- 

nor   with   ony   other   foren    prince.      1659   Mil. TON   Rit/>t. 

Contmw.  f  i  Acquainting  me  with  the  slat'-  nt"  Att'.ur.-,,  more 

inwardly  then  I  knew  before.    1660  Hist.  Wars  Sect.  iin<t<->- 

Mantrsse  ix.  6j  When  he  came  to  understand  him  more 

inwardly.     1703  PENS  in  /'a.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  210  For 

my  government   I   refer   thee  to  the  deputy  governor,  and 

•n  more  inwardly. 

b.    Intrinsically,  in  its  own  nature. 
1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  30  The  Hue  which  divides  what  is 
inwardly  coherent  from  casual  accessions. 

3.  In   heart ;    in    mind    or   thought ;    in    spirit. 
(Hence  implying  'in   reality,  sincerely,  at  heart', 
•  >r  -secretly'.) 

(  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  39  Bute  we  inwarliche  imilcien  and 

for^euen  ban  monne  \>e  us  wre8eS.    a  1300  Cursor  M.  20754 

'  I  tru',  he  s;iid,  'it  inwardli'.     c  1485  I>iz?'y  M\*t.  iv.  1035 

Vii  muM  inyn  herte  wepe  Inwerdlye.    1513  MORE  Kick.  Ill 

'  il  eu-^r  inwnrdcly  susi»,:(  t,  as  many  well 

make  y  true  mistrusted,     a  1548  HALL 

whiche 

:    i 'hard.        I6ll    BlliLK    I's.    Ixii.    4 

'I  h-:y  l-l-j>-e  with  ihcir  mouth,  but  they  curs-;  inwardly. 
1666  I  tended 

tttyv  whal    I   .mi  t..I-i,  thn'  I   ;,ni  inwardly  assh. 
Jitr.iry.      172^  ,   c'.    xviii.  1.17^^1  34--;    It    i-, 

ti.at  y.ju  ihould.. appear  ou i 
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u  are  inwardly.  1845  M.  PATTISOM  Ess.  (1689)  I.  26 
The  others  laughing  inwardly  at  the  scene  that  was  being 
acted  before  them. 

t  b.  In  or  from  the  inmost  heart ;  with  deep 
emotion  or  feeling;  heartily,  fervently,  earnestly. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Mt-tr.  xx'ii.  2  Se  J>e  sefter  rihte  mid  serece 
wille  inweardlice  a;fterspyrian.  ciooo  J&LFRIC  Horn.  1.58 
loh.innes  ..  synile  .syAflan  Drihlne  folv  .ird  5a 

him  inweardlice  £eluf<,d.   c  1200  <  '  ;dle  bffidenn 

innwarrdli}    WiJ>>    bede>s    &    wihj»    dedess,    p.Ut    Drihhtm 
:c  lescnn  hemm  Ut  off^e  deotless  walde.   aittgw4«cr. 
l)ct    was   |>et  lescun    M    ure    Louerd    iuwardluke*l 
lerede  alle  his  icorene.    c*44o  York  Myst.  x.xiv.  75  A  !  lorde, 
we  lone  be  inwardly.      1526  /Y/Av.    /V>/  iW.  OO  W. 
7  b,  They.,  can  f<>r  his  sake  moost  inwardly  in  heite<S 
this  w<»rii.lu.      1632  J.  \\.\\  WAKI*  tr.  13iontfi's  i:  roiusnn  47  I 'lit 
I  ..  •  •!  heiuin  ,  whidi  :U  t!ii->  pieicnt  inwardly 

grieve 

II.  In  reference  to  direction  or  motion. 

4.  a.  Towards  the  inside  or  inner  part;   —  IN- 
UAUD  tidv.   i  a.      b.  fig.  Towards  that  which  is 
within;  into  the  mind  or  soul ;   =  IN  WAHD  adv.  2  a. 
Now  rare. 

1667  cM.r.  Bnrn.  Lond.  in  Select,  fr.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793) 
447  We  shut  them  inwardly,  as  well  as  possibly  we  could. 
1697  DAMHER  Voy.  I.  391  Cutting  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  aslope  inwardly  downward.  1822-34  Good's  Study 
.1/V-/.  (ed.  4>  I.  63  The  ulceration  stretched  outwardly  under 
the  upper  lip  and  nose,  and  inwardly  to  cheeks  and  throat. 

Ti  5.  By  some  ME.  writers,  inwardly  was  ustil 
to  render  L.  in-  in  composition,  e.g.  *to  seek  in- 
wardly '  —  L.  inquirer^  *  to  call  or  clepe  inwardly ' 
=  L.  invocare. 

a  1340  HAM  POLE  Psalter  xix.  10  Here  vs  in  J>e  light  of 
trouth  and  luf,  in  he  whilke  lyght  we  inwardly  call  pe  [in 
dit-  *;ua  inwcar<:rimus  /*•]•  '382  WVCLIF  J's.  cxw.  4  The 
name  of  the  Loid  I  inwardli  clepede  [trtvocat'i].  —  /sa. 
ix.  13  The  Lord  of  ostes  thei  inwardlyche  so$ten  not  \noti 

t  I'nwardmost,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  INWAIID  a. 
+  -MO.ST.]  Most  inward;  =  INMOST,  INNERMOST. 

1651  Ralt-igffs  Ghost  92  The  inwardmost  [teeth]  are  broad 
and  blunt  to  grind  and  make  small  the  meat. 

Inwardness  (i'nwgadnes).     [f.  INWARD  a.  + 

-NESS.] 

•J-  1.  The  inner  part  or  region ;  //.  Inward  parts, 
entrails '.rendering  L.  viscera;  in  quots.  only_/^. : 
see  BOWEL  sl>.1  3).  Obs. 

1388  WVCLIF  LtlXf  i.  78  Hi  the  inwardnesse  of  the  merci 
of  oure  God.  —  2  Cor,  vi.  12  5e  ben  not  angwischid  in  vs, 
but  $e  ben  anguischid  in  $oure  inwardnessis  [1382  entniili.-.]. 
—  Phil.  ii.  i  If  ony  inwardnesse  of  merci.  1450-1530  ^lyrr. 
our  Ladye  158  Not  faynedly  only  with  tongue,  but  of  all 
the  inwardenesse  of  sowle. 

2.  The  inward  or  intrinsic  character  or  quality  of 
a  thing ;  the  inner  nature,  essence,  or  meaning. 

1605  \jwxAar.Lcarn.  n.iv.§4, 1  should  without  any  diffi- 
culty pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no  such  inwardnesse  in  his 
own  meaning.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  \.  \.  xxviii,  Sense 
cannot  arrive  to  th  inwardnesse  Of  things.  1850  COLERIDGE 
Grk.  Poets  (1834)  307  Perhaps  Lord  Bacon  is  ri^ht  in  think- 
ing that  there  was  but  little  of  such  inwardness  in  the  poet's 
own  meaning.  1869  LOWELL  Fam.  Ep.  to  Friend  vii,  Nor 
Nature  fails  my  walks  to  bless  With  all  her  golden  inward- 
ness. 1877  N.  York  Tribune  Apr.  tCent.  Diet.).  The  true 
inwardness  of  the  late  Southern  policy  of  the  Republican 
party.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  18  July  i/i  We  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  true  '  inwardness  '  of  the  Land  Bill  was  not 
the  wish  to  stop  evictions,  but  the  wish  to  stop  the  scandal 
of  evictions.  I  hid.  21  Nov.  5/1  How  can  we  trust  any 
book  to  show  us  the  true  inwardness  of  a  man  we  never 
set  eyes  on?  1895  MASSINGHAM  in  Contetnp.  Rev.  Aug.  301 
In  another  sense  we  have  taken  too  little  account  of  the 
inwardness  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

3.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inward  or 
internal  to  something  else  (lit.  oryf^.). 

1611  FLOKIO,  Interioritat  inwardnesse.  a  1680  CHARNOCK 
Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  459  The  apostle  doth  not  say,  by 
him,  but  in  him,  to  show  the  inwardness  of  his  presence. 
1858  GLADSTONE  Homer  II.  130  That  inwardness  and  uni- 
versality of  function  which  belongs  to  Minerva.  1858  Miss 
Mi  i.iicK  Tit,  Worn.  266  It  must  always  be,  from  its  very 
secretness  and  inwardness,  the  sharpest  of  all  pangs. 

f4.  The  fact  of  being  intimately  acquainted; 
intimacy,  familiarity  ;  close  friendship.  Obs. 

1578  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  19,  I  fear  that  no 
great  inwardness  shall  be  found  in  them,  when  they  find 
her  majesty's  liberality  coming  slowly  to  them.  1599  SHAKS. 
Mitch  Ado  IV.  i.  247  You  know  my  inwardnesse  and  loue 
Is  very  much  vni»  the  Prince  and  Claudio.  1653-62  HI  VLIN 
Cosniogr.  i.  (1682)  41  Menas  . .  by  reason  of  his  iuu  I 
with  his  Master,  knew  most  of  his  designs.  1668  I'ti-vs 
Diary  23  Au^.,  The  Duke  of  York  . .  did,  with  much  in- 
wardness, tell  me  what  was  doing.  1715  SIEULI;  To~.vn*talk 
No.  i  It  probably  dropt  hastily  in  the  . .  inwardness  of  con- 
jugal confidence,  frum  the  pen  of  a  fond  husband  writing  to 
a  young,  gay,  and  beautiful  wife. 

5.  a.  Depth  or  intensity  of  feeling  or  thought ; 
subjectivity. 

1836  HAKE  Guesses  (1859)  72  That  depth  and  inwardness 
of  thought,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Germanic  mind. 
1845   /'.  Parley  s  Ann.  VI.  106  '1  he.  .blackcap  ,.  pours  .  .his 
.  .love-song—scarcely  inferior,  in  a  certain  plaintive  inward- 
ness, to  the  autumn  ;>on«  of  the  robin.     1871  R.  H.  HUTTON 
i  --n^  I.  I'ref.  27  The  new  inwardness  willi  which  men 
t  iieir  relation  to  each  other. 

b.  Relation  to  ur  occupation  with  what  is  inward 
or  concerns  man's  inner  nature,  as  opposed  to 
occupation  with  externalities  ;  spirituality. 

|859  Ju\vi-;rT  Ess.  Interfir.  Script,  m  L'omnt.  Paul's  Epist. 
11694)  28  This   inwardness  of  the  words  of  Chri -', 
few  are  able  to  receive.     1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit. 
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(1876)  loo  Trying  to  identify  the  Messiah  of  popular  hope 
.  .with  an  ideal  of  nieeknrs-.,  inwardness,  patience,  and  self- 
denial.  1876  C.  IX  WARNER  ll'int.  .\VA*  x.  132  They  sleep 
the  sleep  of  '  iiuva:  due^  '  ;ind  j>< 

Inwards    srmvrucU  ,    adv.   (adj.').      [ME.    in- 
warJeSj  f.   inward  adv.,   with  a*!vb.  genitive  -fs, 
-j,    ns    in    fasidt-s,    etc.       Cf.    the    parallel    >] 
inwacrts,    Du.    intvaarts,    MHG.    itr&ertes,    t.cr. 
i ir^-iirts,  Da.  indvortts^  Sw.  inverUs^\ 

1.  a.    =IX\VAUI>  adv.  I  a. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  (V«;V.'r •» .  <w;A  /•'>-.  Ckintrg.  i6b/a  Drawinffe 

the  needle  from  im-  .  <li.s.     1613  PUKCHAS  Pit- 

t,-'  image  (1614)418  A  mile  inwards  is  amalier  wall.     1703 

.  K.verc.  =05  Do  n-.t'direct  the  cuttiu.i;  Corner 

of  the  Chis.st.-l  inwards,  but   rather  outwartU.      1796  In*tr. 

-  ut"  making;  central 

tiian^e.s,  by  breaking  inwanU,  M>  ;IS  the  whule  stand  faced 
to  the  given  division  »r  iii\'i^i(.ns  in  two  cohnnns,  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pratt.  Agric.  ted-  4)  I.  70  Globe  Aui- 
choke,  with  . .  the  scales  turned  inwards  at  the  top. 

b.  spec.  \Vith  respect  to  goods  coming  in  or 
imported.  (Cf.  INWARD  sbt  4.) 

1583  Rates  of  Custotnc-ho.  To  Kdr.,  The  ..  poundage 
for  all  inaner  of  merchandise  aswel  outwards  as  inw 
1679-88  Seer.  Strv.  Money  C/ias.  <V  Jas.  (Camden)  144 
To  Rowland  Thrupp,  collector  inwards  in  the  port  of 
Bristol!.  1688  .V.  JtrtfjfArv&foa  (iSSo)  I.  525  Paying  noc 
Custom  nor  Excise  inwards  or  outwards.  1712  Act  Encour. 
Silk  Matin/,  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6040/3  The  . .  Silk  when 
exported  unmanufactured  do  draw  back  great  part  of  the 
Duties  paid  Inwards. 

C.     =IXW.\RD  Oifo.   I  b. 

1597  [see  a].  1601  R.  JOHNSON  KingJ.  $  Cotnmiv.  (1603) 
159  A  black  sheep  .skinne  with  the  vool-side  outward  in  tlie 
day  time,  and  inwards,  in  the  night  time,  a  1626  HACON  (J.), 
The  medicines,  .are  so  strong,  that  if  they  were  used  inwards 
they  would  kili. 

2.  a.    "IVWABDOffo.  2  a. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  92  Euer  so  |>e  wittes  beo5  more  ispremde 
utwardes,  se  heo  lesse  wendet  inwanles.     1768-74  Ti 
Lt.  Nat.  (18341  !•  '•  x'-  §  36.  125  What  else  is  reflecting 
besides  turning  the   mental  eye   inwards?     1866  J.   MAR- 
TINEAU  Ess.  I.  127  Conjecture  will  turn  inwards. 
b.   =  INWARD  adv.  2  b. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  92  Euer  se  recluses  toteS  more  utwardes, 
se  heo  habbeS  Jesse  luue  of  vre  Louerd  inwardes 

fB.  adj.   —  INWARD  a.  in  various  senses,  rare. 

1550  J.  COKE  Eng.  fy  Fr.  Heralds  §97  <i 877)  87  The 
names  of  them,  .casteth  into  theyr  hartes  an  inwardes  feare 
and  tremour.  1575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  158  The  high  flee- 
ing hawke  should  be  made  inwards  and  (as  we  tearme  itj 
fond  of  the  lewre. 

Inwa'rp,  v.  rare.  [!N-  *.]  trans.  To  inweave 
or  work  in,  as  the  warp  in  the  web. 

1824  E.  IRVING  in  Mrs.  Oliphant  Li^f  (iB6z)  I,  104  The 
interests  of  religion  are  too  much  inwarped  . .  with  my 
character  and  writing,  that  I  should  not  do  my  best. 

Inwart,  obs.  be.  form  of  INWARD. 

Inwave,  variant  of  ENWAVE  v.,  Obs. 

t  I'nways,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  IN  adv.  + 
•ways,  as  in  sideways ^\  =  INWARDS  adv.  i  b. 

1552  GRESHAM  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  11721)  III.  n.  App.  C. 
147  The  formal  bargains  heretofore  made  in  taking  the 
fourth  ptny  inways. 

flnw^ea'ldy,  variant  of  UNWIELDY  a. 

1650  BULWER  Anthropontet.  108  Inwealdy  pourers  out  of 
speech. 

Inwealthy,  var.  ENWEALTHYZ;.,  Obs.  to  enrich, 
t  Inwea-ry,  v.  Ofis.  rare~°.  JlN-2.]   To  weary. 

1611  FLORIO,  /Hslancare,  to  tire,  to  inwcary. 

Inweave  (inwrv),  enweave,  v.  Ta.  t. 
-wove.  Pa.  pple.  -woven  (also  7  -weav'd, 
8-9  -wove),  [f.  IN-1  (or  2),  Ex-1  +  WEAVE  v.  ; 
cf.  Du.  inweven^  G.  einwcben,  Da.  indva>vet  S\\ . 
inwfiWi  and  L.  intcxZre.  Chiefly  used  in  pa.  pple.] 

1.  trans.  To   weave   in ;    to  weave   (threads   or 
materials)  in,  so  as  to  form  a  web  or  tissue;    to 
\\  cave  (things)  together,  or  one  thing  with  another ; 
to  interweave.     Alsoy?^. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  70  This  is  with  two  kindes 
of  Fibres  intertexed,  or  enwouen.  165*  URNLOWES  7/uvyW. 
xn.  xv,  When  two  enweav'd  are  in  one  hiyh  desire  They 
feel  like  Angels,  mutuall  fire.  1831  CAHLYI.K  Sart.  Res.  \. 
iii,  A  living  link  in  that  Tissue  of  History,  which  inweaves 
all  lieing.  1846  RUSKIN  J/cY,  I\ii>it.  I.  i.  i.  vi,  §  4.  26  All 
our  moi.il  feelings  are  so  inwoven  with  our  intellectual 
powers,  that  [etc.],  a  1859  J.  A.  JAMES  in  Spurgeon  Treat. 
-Ar,-.  I's.  cxix.  126  Infidelity,  -has  endeavoured  to  enweave 
itself  with  science.  1876  T.  HARDY  Etlu-lberta.  (1890)  259 
The  newly-lit  lamps  on  the  quay,  and  the  evening  glow 
shining  over  the  river,  inwove  their  harmonious  rays  as  the 
\\;up  and  \vuuf  of  one  lu.*-trous  tissue. 

2.  To  insert  or  introduce  (a  thread,  pattern,  or 
material)  into  a  fabric  which  is  being  woven  ;  to 
insert  (one  thing)  in  or  into  another  by  weaving  in 
or  entwining.      Const,  in,  into  (artioHg,  thron-, 

1596  iJAi.KYMi'LE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  .S<  <>/.  v.  .66  Tim  lynes 
. .  Wouen  in  threid  of  golde,  to  quhillcc^  fngeniou^M  ar 
coupled  the  Lillies  inwouen,  inwounde,  and  drawin  throuch, 
as  it  war.  1670  MILTON  Hist,  l-'.ng.  vi.  \\*ks.  (1847)  560/2 
The  royal  standard,  wherin  the  figure  of  a  man  ngbUDg 
was  inwoven  with  ^o!d  and  pi'«  17*5  Pol  E 

Odyss.  ix.  -13  In  his  deep  ll<  cce  my  ^i;i>pinu  hands  I  lock, 
And  fnsl  bcne.'ith,  in  \voolly  curl  ic  clin.c  im- 

plicit.     1797  T.   PARK  Strnn.   16  On  every  leaf  enu< .. 

pelf     1876  KOCK  Tc.it.  Fabr.  \.  5  A  vast  number  of 
figures  and  animals  inwoven  into  its  fabric. 

b.  Jig.  with  ref.  to  immaterial  things,  words, 
inciilctits  in  a  story,  etc. 

a  i6a8  F.  GRKVIL  i'otms  i\.  (1633)  66  Closely  to  be  in* 


INWEAVEMENT. 

weau'd  in  euery  heart,  a  1656  USSHER  Power  Trims  u. 
(1683)  1 60  Ceeaar  heretofore  did  so  embosom  and  enweaue 
himselfe  into  the  Common  wealth.  1817  Coi'  I 
Lit.  219  To  inweave  in  a  p,,em  of  the  loftiest  style  ..  such 
minute  matters  of  fact.  1869  (Joi'Liu-RN  Furs,  Holiness  v 
43  A  study  which  inweaves  the  Word  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  Christian. 

3.  To  combine,  furnish,  decorate,  etc.  with  some- 
thing inserted  or  entwined. 

1591  SIKNSKK  Mniopotmos  2^9  A  fairc  border  wrought  of 
ftondne  flowres,  En  woven  with  an  y  vie- winding  trayle.  1717 

tr.  <  >.••/,/'..  M,  f.,  .1  rat  htu  209  Festoons  of  iluw'rs  in\v>  \ 

ivy  shine.      1835  WILLIS  /V«<r//.'/.>;^  II.  ,x!vii.  7,  UmaMike 

bones  tnwoven  with  flowers  of  silver. 

4.  To  form  by  weaving  <.r  plaiting,    rare. 

t  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  in.  352    Down  they  cast  Thir  Crowns 
vc   with  Amarant   and   Gold.     1864  Ni:\n.  .SY,tA>«. 
ts    21   The  Crown    inwove   with  twisted   Thorn.      1887 
|l»\vi-:\'  I'irg,  ,-Knt-itt  v.  308  Three  winners  receive  Prizes 
beyond,  ami  of  olive  pale  their  garlands  inweave. 
1 1-,  nee  In-,  Enwea'vement.  rare. 
1842  Tait'sMag.  IX.  606  Mind  with  mind  it  links  in  long 
Enweavement  round  the  world. 

Inwedged  (i-nwe'dgd), ///•*•  [LN-  adv* ll  ]>-] 
Wedged  in,  confined.  Const,  as  pple.  or  as  a<#, 

1875  KINULAKI-:  Crimea  (1877)  V.  i.  126  Whenever  the  red- 
1  hocseman  thus  found  himself  inwedged  and  Mir- 
rounded.  1885  W.  K.  PARKER  Mammal.  Desc.  yn.  179  Its 
walls  are  the  in  wedded  outgrowth  of  the  . .  ear  ring. 

tlnwee'd,  v,  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  ly- l  +  WEED.] 
trans.  To  hide  or  shelter  in  weeds. 

a  1586  SIDSKV  Arcadia  n.  xi.  (1500)  Vv,  [The  dog]  got  out 
of  the  riuer,  and  shaking  off  the  water  . .  in  weeded  \>]\wted 
in  J.  as  inwooded]  himselfe  so,  as  the  Ladies  lost  the 
further  marking  his  sportfulnesse. 

In-went,  pa.  t.  of  IN-GO  v.,  Ol>s. 
Inwerd,  Inwey,  obs.  ff.  INWARD,  INVKJCH. 
Inweroun,-wirone,  obs.  ff.  inviront ENVIRON. 

14..  Si;  Leg.  Saints,  Matthew  463  He  gert  Inwirone  al 
hyre  In  with  mekil  fuel.  1489  Barboitrs  Bruce  xi.  607 
(Edin.  MS.)  Thai  all  about  War  inweround  \Camb.  MS. 
enveronytj. 

flnwe-t,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  IN-  1  +  WET  v.t 
after  L.  ititifitffre.]  trans.  To  wet  /;/  something). 

1382  WYCLIF  /'s.  Ixvii.  24  [Ixviii.  23]  That  inwet  be[Vulg. 
iHtingatvr]  thi  foot  in  blood  ;  the  tunge  of  thin  houndis 
fro  hym  of  the  enemys. 

Inwheel,  variant  of  EKWHEEL  v.,  Obs. 

Inwick  (i-mvlk),  sb.  Sc.  Curling,  [f.  In  adv. 
+  (?)  WICK  v.}  A  shot  which  strikes  the  inside  of 
another  stone  and  glances  off  it  to  the  tee,  as  in  a 
cannon  in  billiards ;  practised  when  an  adversary's 
stone  is  */*,  and  strongly  guarded  from  front  attack  ; 
the  same  as  an  INKING  (but  see  the  vb.). 

1820  />'/<*,  /.-;i'.  Mag.  VI.  572  Bringing  up  by  means  of  what 
is  termed  an  in-wick  his  next  stone.  1824  MACTAGGAKT 
6'«//,T'/(/.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  To  take  an  inwick  is  considered  by 
all  curlers  the  finest  trick  m  the  game.  1831  in  BUukw. 
Afii.t?.  XXX.  970  Then  by  a  dexterous  in-wick  eject  the 
winner.  Ibid.  971  To  make  a  succession  of  in-wicks  up  a 
port.  1857  Chambers"  Inform.  II.  683/2  The  player.. does 
hifl  best  to  take  the  in  wick  or  angle;  and  by  a  skilfully 
'  laid  OTI  '  stone  . .  the  inwick  is  taken ;  his  stone  glides  off, 
angles  towards  the  tee,  knocks  his  adversary's  stone  out  of 
shot — himself  remaining  in  the  while. 

I:nwi'ck,  v.  Sc.  Curling,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intt: 
To  take  or  make  an  inwick ;  to  '  cannon  '  off  the 
inner  side  of  another  stone  so  as  to  reach  the  tee 
and  knock  out  an  opponent's  stone  when  this  is 
guarded  in  front.  Usually  in  vbl.  sb.  Inwicking. 

(Mactnggart  in  quot.  1824  distinguishes  inwick  and  t'tt- 
ritit?,  but  this  i-;  not  done  by  other  authorities.) 

1823  Cal.  Merc.  4  Jan.  (Jam.),  The  contest  was  keen  at 
drawing,  striking  off,  and  inwtcking.  1824  MACTAGGAKT 
GtUlovuL  Eiuyct  280  This  is  somewhat  different  from  /«- 
r/«v;  to  iinvick  a  stone  is  to  come  up  a  port  or  ivitkt  and 
strike  the  inring  of  a  stone  seen  through  that  wick;  now 
this  is  different  from  a  common  open  inring— ti\K.  two  are 
often  confounded  with  each  other,  but  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 1898  A*.  Caled.  Curling  Club  Ann.  Const.  24  Every 
Competitor  shall  play  4  shots  at  each  of  the  nine  following 
jmiiiN  of  the  game,  viz.  Striking,  InwickiiiK.  Drawing, 
Guarding,  Chap  and  Lie,  Wick  and  Curl  in,  Raising,  Chip- 
ping the  Winner,  and  Drawing  through  a  Port,  according  to 
the  definitions  and  diagrams  here  given. 

Inwind,  variant  of  KXWIND. 

I'nwxnding,  ///•  a.  rare.  [!N  adv.  1 1  a.] 
Winding  inwards. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdeifs  Brit.  i.  319  A  beacon  is  hollowed 
with  an  in-wimiiiiL;  Hay.  1861  W.  BARNES  in  Macm.  Mag. 
June  130  The  outswelling  and  inwinding  lines  from  the 
head  to  the  leg. 

tlnwise,  a.    Obs.  rare"1.     [L\- *.     Cf.  OE. 
/.]      Very  wise. 

1450-80  tr.  >t/.  8  It  nedith  ..  to  haue  an  In- 

\\  ijs  man  and  a  discrete  to  counselle. 

t  Inwit.  Obs.  AUo  4-5  inwitt(e, -wytX°> 
ynwitt,  -wytt.  [f.  Ix  adv.  la  +  AVn  sb. 

Formed  in  M  E. ;  not  related  to  O  E.  inwit  t  inivid deceit.  J 

1.  Conscience;  inward  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Also  clean  imvit  •  '  a  clean  heart '. 

a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  2  Of  schir  heorte  &  cleane  inwit  (1 

scicntia   l-iwa],    iY    trcue    Lileaue.       Ibid.   306   Ure   owune 

lent  r,  j'.:t  i-.  uitj  i:i\vit.      1340  HAMI-OM-:  Pr.  Ci'nsc.  5428 

i-.it  rs  called  Vnwitt,  And  J>air  awen  isyns.  .thru; 

-.ynfid   sal   be.      1340  Avfiil'.   i  pis  boc   is  ibu 

Northgate,  y-wrile  an  englis  of  hU  t.^«.:nc  ham.l 

M  liattc  :   Ayenbyte  of  inwyt.      Ibid.  2u:>  \\-  uerste  SI 

clene  inwyt,  (>et  is  be  rote  of  Jjise  trawe,  uor  wyb-oute  cleiiu 

inwyt,  no  chaitete  ne  lykeb  to  god.     1393  LANT.L.  /'.  J'/.  C. 

vit.  421  Hus  wif  and  liys  inwit  edwitcU  Jiym  of  ims  synnc. 
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[1605  CAMDEN  Kcm.  (1636)  26  The  ccrtainc  and  inward  know- 

;:i.it  which  \~-  in  uur  ininde,  !  • 
in  the  la:".  'n:t'it.\ 

2.  Reason,  intellect,  m  '(,m. 

cijos.V/.  A'rt.'' 

and   turn   [>i  bo^t   to    som  wyMium   ic  rede  And   v. 
v,  it  be   saib  bat  no  whar  nis  such  a  dei!<- 

Sjil  |'ii  him  holile  j'at  such  v.  ,  1330  K. 

cr  a  wel  good 

mannes  inwyt  may  i  ; 

iiolUi    111.   ' 

•    •    •  in/(Arb.) 

iuivyiu-. 

1587   GOLDISG  DC  Ma-nay  xi.  11^17)    160   Vet   is   there  an 
In-wit  in  it  which  the  llcast  knoweth  not  of,  win 
;h,   disgcsteth,   and   distrilmu-th    that    v. 

D.     [1894  F.  S.  ELLIS  AYv.v 
By  what  is  truly  but  a  bubble,  Letting  it  masitr  his  inwit.] 

b.  //.    (Sec  quot.  1380.) 

[1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  x.  17  A  wys  kniht  wib  alle  Sire 
Inwit  he  hette  And  hab  fyue  feire  sones.]  c  1380  Wvi  r.n- 
.SV/.  IVks.  III.  117  ['esc  IKJII  al.so  1-y  fyvc  inwyltys  ;  \VyI, 

Ki-uuu,  -\Iynd,  Ymaginacioun,  and  Thogth.  c  1440  Gusta 
Rom.  r.  viii.  18  (Harl.  MS.,'  pe  luge,  sell.  Keson,  owith  to 
come  don,  when  conscience  mevith  him  to  jeve  dome  bitwix 
J>e  v.  Inwittis. 

3.  (Rendering  L.  animus.)    Heart,  soul,  mind; 
cheer,  courage. 

1382  WVCLIK  Dent.  x.\i.  14  If  afterward  she  .sittith  not  in 
thin  inwit  [1388  soule],  thowshalt  leeue  hir  free.   —  i  Sam. 
\.  loWhnnne  Anna  was  in  bitter  inwit  [  1388  .sonic  J,  M. 
the  Lord,  wepynge  largeli.    — Acts  xxvii.  22,  I  counceile 
?ou  for  to  be  of  good  ynwitt  [gloss  or  herte  ;  isSScoumfortJ. 

Inwith  (.i-nwif),  prep,  and  adv.  (a.,  s&.)    Obs. 

exc.  Sc.     Also  3  inewitS,  iwitf,  5  inweth  ;  =,-6  SL. 

in(n  outh.    [f. \xadv.  +  \\rmprep.  Cf.  \ViTinx.J 

A.  prep.  Within,  inside  o£     1 1.  Of  place.  Obs. 

a  \zz^Ancf.  /i*. 424 (MS. C.',  Inwi3  pe  wanes  lia  muhe  wcrie 
scapeloris.  a  1240  Urtisnn  in  Cott.  Horn.  187  Hwais  benne 
unwaschen  be  haueb  bis  halwende  wet  inwiS  his  heorte? 
13..  Gaw.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  1055,  I  nolde  . .  For  alle  be  londe 
inwyth  Lpgres.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch,  T.  700  This  purs 
hath  s!Te  inwith  hir  bosom  hyd.  c  1420  Fallad.  on  Hitsb. 
in.  1133  Stunme  ek  hem  sette  inweth  a  bulbe  of  aquitle, 
1489  Barbonr's  lirucc  v.  348  (Edin.  MS.)  Till  thaim  that 
war  off  the  castell,  That  war  all  innouth  the  chancell.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEneis  x.  xi.  132  Turnus  . .  spedis  to  this  schip, 
Ran  owr  the  brig,  and  inwith  burd  can  skyp. 
t  b.  On  the  inner  side  of.  St.  Obs. 

1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  III.  271  Intumulat . .  Ben  in  the 
queir  sum  thing  inwith  his  quene. 

f2.  Of  time.  Obs. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1941  InwiS  peos  pre  dahes.    13. .  Seityn    > 
Sag,  (W.)  126  Inwilh  yeres  thre,  Sal  he  be  so  wise  of  lare, 
That  ye  sal  thank  me  euermare.     c  1386  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.    \ 
Prol.  209,  I  fel  on  slepe,  in  with  an  houre  or  twoo.   a  1400-50 
A  texaiuL'r  3900  Be  pai  had  fyneschid  bi>  651  was  ferre  in 
with  euyn,  Foure  houres  full  fame  6t  be  tiftc  neghes. 

f  3.  Of  state  or  condition.  Obs. 

1(1300  Cursor  M,  26604  In-wit  [Fairf.  MS.  wip-in]  mi 
soru  al  o  mi  Hjf  I  sal  fast  wit  mi-seluen  strijf. 

"B.adv.  fl.  Denoting  position  :  Within,  on  the 
inside,  inwardly.    Obs. 

a  1225  Juliana,  ^  He..felde  him  iwundet  in  wiS  in  his 
heorte.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  38  Make  me  tellen  lutel  ofeuerich 
blisse  vtewiS,  &  froure  me  inewift.  c  1230  liali  Mt'id.  29 
Ha  beo5  riche  &  weolefule  iwiS  ibe  herte.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  8860  pat  sais  be  men  bat  bar  has  ben  And  in-wit  bath  and 
vte-wit  sene.  c  1420  Antttrs  <>_f  Arth.  445  In-vvitlie  was  a 
chapelle,  a  chambour,  a  haile.  1536  HELLESDKN  Cron.  Scot., 
Cottitfffr*  viii.  (15*1)  B  vb,  Ane  lang  mand  narow  haUit  and 
wyid  mouthit,  with  monystobis  Inouth.  1565  J 'rit>y  Count . 
A't't.  ly  -May  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1734)  279  note.  It  is 
appoynted  that  the  saidis  Lordis  of  Secret-Counsale  schall 
convene  inwith  upon  the  10,  of  June  next. 

2.   Denoting  direction  :   Inwards  ;    =  IN-BY.  Sc. 

1768  Ross  Ht'lenore  82  Upo'  a  burn  I  fell,  Wi'  bony  even 
roue  an'  in-with  sett.  Mod.  Sc.  dial.  Come  inwith  ;  ye'll  be 
cauld  outbye  there. 

b.   Hence  attrib.  as  adj.  Sc. 

1768  Ross  Hclcnore  69  We  Or  e'en  may  chance  some  in- 
with place  to  see.     1789  Ibid.  47  He  the  west  and  she  the 
east  hand  took,  The  inwith  road  by  favour  of  the  brook, 
t  C.  as  sb,   (See  quot.)    Obs. 

1607  MAKKHAM  Caral.\\.  (1617)  9  If  the  fierce  If 
in  his  skelping  course,  either  vpwithes,  inwiihes,  or  downe- 
withes,  which  is  that  he  may  either  runne  within  the  side  of 
hilles,  vp  hils,  or  downe  hils  [etc.]. 

Inwtappen,  early  form  of  JNLAP  z/.,  Obs. 

Inwomb,  obs.  variant  of  ENWOMB  v. 

t  Inwo'ne,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  -won,  -wun.  [f. 
IN-!  +  \VONE  v.,  after  L.  inhabitant  :  cf.  MDu., 
MLG.  inwonen,  Ger.  einwohnen.]  trans,  and 
intr.  To  inhabit. 

rti3oo^.  E.  I'salUr  Ixviii.  41  [Ixix.  35]  Inwone  bare  sal 
bai  yhite.  a  1340  HAMI-DI.I:  Psalter  xxxvi.  3  Hope  in  lord 
&  doe  goednes  &  inwon  be  erth.  c  1400  Dtstr.  Trey  13864 
Ho.  .enfuurnict  hym  fully  of  be  fre  rewme,  fat  the  worthy 
in-wonet. 

t  I'nwoning,  vbl.  sb.    Obs.  rare"1.     [Ix 
II  c.     Cf.  Du.  tnu'oning,  Ger.  citnvo/tnititg.]     In- 
habiting, indwelling. 

1647  H.  WGBX  Song  of  Soul  \i\.  App.  Ixxvii,  Thi-;  w.; 

fuerdun,  this  his  wicked  wage,  Frum  the  inwuning  of  that 
ty^ian  Crow. 

[Inwood,  mistake  for  INWKI:U  -'.,  q.v.j 

Inword,  obs.  form  of  INWAUU. 

t  I'll- WOrk,  *b.  Obs.  rare.  [Ix  a.h.  12.]  a. 
Interior  or  inside  wi-rk  ;  work  on  the  inner  side. 
b.  //.  Inner  work-;  d  place. 

1601-2  in  Will.  II.  4«6Diucri 

bricklayer^  raising  in-worke  of  the  imbattlemtllts.  1613 


INWROUGHT. 

FAS.  I  Refil.  Tarl.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Cell.  (16591   i 

lion,  which  in 

1645  RimturoBD  Try  Mist  hath 

taken  the  cattle,  Ixiih  in-woil  1658  EAKL 

Inwork(inwiVjk),  r.  ri>< •.  '[[.N-  i  i  r  IN  <ufr.  7. 
(-"I.  Du.  i/wt'r&t'H,  '  (en.  Da.  indvirkc, 

Sw.  ini'irka. 

1.  trans.  To  work  i  something     into  a   tissue  as 
by  we, 

1681-$  ,m  these 

wrought  all  the  virti. 

2.  To  work, 
1853  1': 

damnation  in  the  evil.    1865 

jg66  — 
Min.  i'roph.  i  ,  mwurkclh  in  her  (hat  hop«. 

3.  /'///r.  To  work  within. 

1874  I'usrv  Lent.  .SVr///.  185  Paul,  .by  whose  mouth  Christ 
spake,  he,  in  whurn  Clirist  [nwofkad. 

I'UWO:rker.  ran-.  '.  [!N  attv.ii.]  A  ui.iker 
within. 

1587  GOLDISG  DC  Mffriiayxw.  203  A  plaint  prcx  f 
she  [the  soul]  is  not  the  body  nor  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  very  life  and  inworker  of  the  body. 

I'nwo:rking,  vbl.  s/>.  [I.v- 1,  or  IN  adv.  1 1  c. 
Iii  ifith  c.  app.  a  rendering  of  Gr.  ivtpyfta  JiNKina 
(i.  cc  in  +  cpyov  work).]  fa.  Operation,  action, 
energy.  Obs.  b.  Internal  operation,  working  within. 

1587  GOLDMG    /'-'   J/ 

working  which  abideth  ..  in  the  partie  which  liath  it,  and 
pasMith  not  into  any  outward  thine.  Ibid.  xv.  231  If  the 
Minde  haue  any  inworkitu;  uf  its  owne  Without  any  helpe  of 
the  S-nLts.  a  1800  UAC&M1CH1  tit' 

1829  P.  N.  SHUTTLKWOKTH  l\iraphr.  A  post,  /-/•  '  H  Vet  all 
this  variety  of  faculties  is  nothing  more  than  the  h. 
of  one  and  the  same  Spirit.     1873  (I^LLIU/KN  /\>s.  Kt-iig. 
iii.  22  The  result  of  His  inworking  in  the  heart. 

I-nwo:rking,  ///.  a.  [la  adv.  n  a.]  fa. 
Active,  effective  (  =  Gr.  iv(pyr)?').  Obs.  b.  Work- 
ing within ;  operating  internally. 

1587  GOI.DISG  DC  Mornay  v.  40-50  The  actiue  or  inwork- 
ing vertue,  power  and  nature,  which  we  markc  in  all  things 
in  this  world.  Ibid.  60  In  which  worke  both  our  inworking 
power  and  also  our  wit  and  our  will  doe  concurre  all  to- 
gether. 1828  WEBSTER,  Inivorking^  working  or  operating 
within.  1860  ELLICOTT  Life  Our  Lord  i.  35  l!y  the  grace 
of  the  inworking  Spirit.  1893  in  Harrows /'dr/.  Rtlig.  II. 
1084  The  Vedic  sages  beheld  in  every  force  and  phenomenon 
of  nature  an  inworking  light  of  the  divinity. 

1 11  WOm,  ///.  a.  [Is  adv.  n  b.J  a.  pa.  pple. 
oiu'earin:  \Vornorpressedin.  b.  as  a.  Inveterate. 

1641  MILTON  Ch.  Gout.  n.  i,  That  whatever  faultines  was 
but  superficial  to  Prelaty  at  the  beginning,  is  . .  1 
branded  and  inworn   into  the   very  essence  therof.     1864 
PL-SEV  Lect.  Daniel  vit.  447  Following  the  old  and  inworn 
error  of  his  race. 

In  Wound  (i'nwaund\  ///.  a.  [f.  IN  adv.  lib 
•'t-wound,  pa.  pple.  of  \ViNi>  v.]  Wound  in. 

18. .  G.  MEREDITH  />«//,  /'<«/  Mi-rid,  iii,  Then  memory. . 
And  sightless  hope  ..  Joined  notes  of  Death  and  Life  till 
night's  decline  :  Of  Death,  of  Life,  those  inwound  notes  are 
mine. 

Inwoven  (in\v^"'v'n),///.  a.  Also  9  en-,  [pa. 
pple.  of  LNWSAVE  :  see  IN  adv.  11  b.]  Woven  in; 
interwoven. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  603  The  roofe  Of  thickest  covert 
was  inwoven  shade.  1715  rOl '  '  Kich  tapestry, 

stiff  with  inwoven  pilil.     111794  SIK   W.  JUNES  Hymn  to 
Lacs  Jim  fVi'K*.  \-  n  VI.  363  He  saw  bri>k  fountai: 
crisp  riv'Iets  wind  O'er  borders  trim,  and  round  inwoven 
bow'rs.     1816  SHF.I.LEY  Aiasfor6tf  His  la^  sight 
i;r«.at  moon  ..  With  whose  dun  beams   iuw.  .vt-n  darkness 
seemed  To  mingle,     a  i8aa  —  M,inn.  .-)'/. .  in  A-s\ 
(Camelot)  47  Their  eyes,  .could  have  entangled  no  heart  in 
soul-enwoven  labyrinths. 

Inwrap,  -ment,  variant  of  ENWRAP,  -MI-NT. 

tlnwra'pper.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -EB1.]  That 
which  enwraps;  an  enveloping  structure. 

1553  UDALL  tr.  Getm'nfts'  Anat.  I  vj  b/2  In  this  figure  we 
haue  sette  forth  the  inwrapper  called  Piexm*. 

Inwreathe,  variant  of  ENWHEATHK  :>. 

t  Inwri'ting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [Is- 1  or  IN 
adv.  lie:  after  1,.  insiriptio^  Insaij  tion. 

1382  WYCLIF  Mark  \ii.  16  Wln.s  i>  this  yina^r,  and  the  if) 
wrytinge  ?  16x1  FLOHIO,  /nsirt'ttura,  an  inwriting,  an 
inscription. 

t  Inwri'tteu,  /^.  ///t1.  Cfo.  [Is- J  or  IN  adv. 
lib;  after  L.  inscri/itus.]  a.  Inscribed,  written 
(if i  a  book  or  list'',  b.  Inscribed,  written  on  or  in. 

1382  WYCLIF   /V«;.    Pro!.,   The   boc  ..  that   is   inwriten 
the  Wisdom  of  Salamon.      —  Efdus.  -\M;- 
inwrite    in   domes  of  lymes.       1598  KLORIO,    /«J. 
written,  made  an  inscrij'  !     1605  C  AM  of  N 

AV/«.  i6S  With  a  scrole  inwrittcn,  Mihi  i'ita  Sfica  Vir- 

AI-n-wri:ttenf  ///.  a.  rare.  [Is  adv.  n  b.] 
\Vritten  within,  i.e.  on  the  mind. 

16842.  !  In-written  Law 

of  hU  ou  n  Conscience. 

Inwrought  i>ee  below  \///.  a.     A 

p.  t  i  \>  + wrought.  , 
INW<IRKI>.     The  foini  in  in-  is. 
ul ~  Lti~f  in-,  in  other  \\>  --J 

J.  as  pa.  pple.   .imy't  - 

1.  ( )l  a  fahric,  etc.  :  Having;  suincthin^'  worked 
in  by  way  of  decoration,  lit. 


INYALA. 


stiff  with  £old     1855  I-    -  :<i.  76  Shirt  of  doe- 

skin,. .  '  with  beads  of  wampum. 

8.     1754  li  V  plate,  enwrought 

With  curious  costly  workmanship.     1850  Mits.  BK 

,    God  be  thanked  for  years  enwrought 

With  love.  1870  MOHKIS  Earthly  far.  III.  iv.  181  The 
brazen  gates  enwrought  With  many  a  dreamer's  steadfast 
thought. 

2.  Of  a  pattern,  figure,  etc. :    Worked  into,  or 
embroidered  on,  a  fabric.     Also  transf. 

a.  1740  C.  PITT  I'irg.  .-Eneid  y.  323  There  royal  Gany- 
mede, inwrought  with  art,  O'er  hills  and  forests  hunts  the 
bounding  hart.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bet.  Card.  \.  134  Raised 
o'er  the  woof,  by  Beauty's  hand  inwrought.  1892  A.  E.  Ltt 
Hist.  Columbus  (0.  i  II.  225  A  beautiful  floral  arch  with  the 
I".  S.  Grant  inwrou. 

ft.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  vin.  243  Trie  flowers  Of  lowly 
thyme,  by  Nature's  skill  enwrought  In  the  wild  turf.  1819 
—  Haunted  Tree  12  Flowers  enwrought  On  silken  tissue. 

3.  Worked  into  the  same  tissue,  intimately  com- 
bined or  worked  together  with  something. 

a.     1824  CAMPBELL  Thcodric  216  With  her  graceful  wit 
there   was    inwrought    A   wildly   sweet   unworldliness    of 
thought.     1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola,  xxx,  AH  that  part  of 
•A  Inch  was  closely  inwrought  with  his  emotions. 

ft.    1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lost  Bo-^cr  x.\iv.  And  the  ivy, 
veined  and  glossy,  Was  enwrought  with  eglantine. 
b.   Worked  into  anything  as  a  constituent. 

1734  WATTS  Relig.  Juv.  xlvi.  (1789)  129  A  good  degree  of 
courage  inwrought  into  our  very  frame.  1864  BOWEN  Logic 
x.  328  Native  to  the  mind  and  inwrought  into  its  very  con- 
stitution. 1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  249  Even  discords 
can  be  inwrought  into  the  vast  sequences  of  some  mighty 
harmony. 

II.  4.  as  adj.  (i*nr0t).    (In  senses  as  above.) 

1830  TENNYSON  Arab.  AY*,  xiv,  Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold.  1862  M.  HOPKINS 
Hawaii  127  The  inwrought  sacerdotalism  ruling  over  . .  all 
the  systems.  1880  BIRD  WOOD  Indian  Arts  II.  68  Its 
marvellously  woven  tissues  and  sumptuously  inwrought 
apparel.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  904/2  Brocaded  satin  with 
inwrought  daisies. 

Inwy(e,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ENVY  :  see  INVY. 

I!  Inyala  (inya'la).  [Native  name  :  see  quots.] 
An  antelope  of  S.  Africa,  Tragelaphits  angasi^ 
ranging  from  Nyasaland  to  Zululand. 

1848  G.  F.  ANGAS  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  89  This  new  and 
brilliant  Antelope,  the  Inyala  of  the  Amazulu.  1850  PROUD- 
FOOT  ibid.  199  The  Mahlengas  for  Cutfaces)  which  people 
call  this  animal  Inyala.  1863  W.  BALDWIN  Afr.  Hunting 
Q2  A  moment  after  I  beheld  a  noble  buck  inyala  walking 
leisurely  away,  i^oo  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  304  Buffalo,  koodoo, 
i:iy:da  and  other  animals  that  need  considerable  supplies  of 
water. 

In-yede,  -yhede,  -yode,  pa.  t.  of  IN-GO  v.  Obs. 

tlnye't,  v.  Obs.  \\\  4-6  ingest,  [f.  Ix*1  + 
YET  v.  to  pour.]  tram.  To  pour  in,  infuse.  Hence 
f  Inye'tting  vbl.  sb.y  infusion. 

£1340  HAM  POLE  Prose  Tr.  3  This  name  Ihesu  ..  nineties 
savoure  of  heuenly  thynges.  Ibid.  4  Sothely  bay  sail  joye 
now  be  in-^ettynge  of  grace.  £1400  Prywer  in  Maskell 
Mon.  Kit.  II.  108  God,  that  ..  irvjettist  ^iftis  of charite  to 
the  herds  of  thi  feithful  seruauntis.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis 
vu.  vii.  30  Sone  as  the  first  infect  ioun  . .  injet  quietlie  liad 
sche. 

flnyoa-ted, /<z.//&-  Obs.  rare.  [Altered  from 
inyote.n,  pa.  pple.  of  IN- YET  z/.]  Poured  in. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Job  Triumph.  11.  271  O  that  my  words 
. .  Were  gnw'n  in  Marble  with  an  yron  pen  With  Lead  in- 
yoated  (to  fill  up  agen). 

Inyo'ke,  v.  rare.  [lN-1;  cf.  enyoke  (Ex-1  3V] 
trans,  a.  To  yoke  or  unite  to  something,  b.  To 
yoke  in  a  wagon,  etc.  Hence  Inyo'king  vbl.sh. 

1595  MARKHAM  Sir  K.  Grinvilc  cxxx,  These  all  accurd. . 
1  his  Hues  date  by  their  cruell  strife,  And  him  vnto  a 
blessed  state  invoke,    a  1654  J.  TAYLOR  (Water-p.i  Unnat. 
Fattier,  A  chaine  consists  of  diuers  links  and  every  linke 
depends  and  is  inyoak'd  vpon  one  another.     1841  M or FAT 
.."/.  Labours  S.  Afr.  118  Daily  inyoking  and  unyok- 
ing.   Ibid.  391  All  Inyoked  their  oxen  at  the  same  time. 

Io  0>iv).  [a.  L.  io,  Gr.  iw.]  A  Greek  and  Latin 
exclamation  of  joy  or  triumph  ;  sometimes  in  Eng. 
as  sb.,  an  utterance  of  *Io!',  an  exultant  shout  or 
song.  Also  Io  Pa-an  :  see  P.EA.V. 

1592  LYLV  Afitias  v.  iii,  Io  paeans  let  us  sing,  To 
physicke's,  and  to  poesie's  king.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's 
Rev.  v.  iv,  Why  then  Io  to  Hymen.  1640  OI.AI-T': 

i.  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  19  When  their  loud  voyces 


false  Brothers.. ha'd  long  before  this  been 'smcim;  theirlo- 
Pxans  in  St.  Paul's. 

Io-,  earlier  spelling  of  Jo-:  see  I,  J,  the  letters. 
loate,  lobardy,  obs.  forms  of  JOT,  JEOPARDY. 
lod-  ^i((?d),  combining  form  of  mod.L.  ioditm 
aefly  before  a  vowel)  in  forming 
names  of  iodine  compounds.      (Before  a  cons.  usu. 
">ng  these  areiodace  tica.,  in  ioda- 
ectic  afi-t,  CIU.CTXH,  obtained  in   thin,  tough, 
colourless,  rhombohedral  plates,  having  a  very  sour 
are  iodacetates;  i'odamide,  io- 
dammo  iiium,   compounds  formed   by  the  action 
•'iine  on  amn  : y  of  an  explosive  char- 

acter ;  iodarse  nious  a.,  containing  iodine  and  ar- 
:  ioda-rgTTite  Min.  »  IOUVHITK;  lode-thane, 
iode-tliyl,  ethyl  iodide;  iodhydra  ryyrate  :  see 
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IODO-  ;    iodhydrate  =  HYDRIOIUTE  ;   iodhydric 
a.  —  llYiuu"]>ic  ;  iodhydrln,  an  iodine  ether  of 
glycerin;  iodi'odide  :   see  L>ix>-;   iodo  zone  (see 
quot.);  iodrubi'dium,  iodide  of  rubidium,  KbI. 
1873  »i,  (cd.  n)  681  Modacetic  Acid 

ii-iodacetic  Acid  have  likewise  been  obtained.  I  bid. 
580  *  lodethane  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  penetrating  ethereal 
odour.  1866  ODLISG  Anim.  Ch<?m,  154  Tartaric  acid,  when 
heated  with  aqueous  iodide  of  hydrogen  or  *iodhydric  acid, 
eitcd  int'.>  malic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine.  1872 
WATTS  Diet.  Chan.  III.  284  lodhydric  or  hydriodic  acid. 
^83  *Iodhydrjns  ..  only  two  have  hitherto  been 
obtained,  both  of  which  are  glycidic  ethers.  1877  —  Ftrwtit's' 
Chi'ni.  (ed.  12)  II.  183  lodnydrins  ..  di-iodhydrin  ..  tri- 
iodhydrin  or  glyceryl  tn-iodide.  1871  C.  B.  Fox  Ozone  188 
A  portion  of  the  Iodine  set  free  by  the  Ozone  has  been  said 
to  be  converted  by  additional  Ozone  into  *Iodozone.  1894 
Brit.  Mt'd.  Jrnl.  13  Jan.,  Epit.  8xi  Mpdrubidiura.  a  sub- 
stance resembling  iodide  of  potassium  in  being  odourless, 
somewhat  bitter  and  saline  in  taste. 

lodal  (ai'^dal).  Chcm.  [f.  IOD-  -t-  AL(COHOL), 
after  CHLORAL.]  A  compound  of  iodine  (CI3COH  ) 
obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  ;  analogous  to  chloral, 
and  said  to  possess  similar  properties. 

1863-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  I.  34  LS.V.  Acetyl)t  Hydride 
of  Tn-iodacetyl,  d-I-O.H,  lodal. 

I  o  date  !  (si'^dVt),  sb.  Chem.  [f.IoD-ic  +  -ATE-i.] 
A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 

1826  HENRV  Elem.  Chem.  II.  16  lodate  of  zinc  falls  down 
in  an  insoluble  state,  when  iodate  of  pctassa  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  1871  ROSCOE  Elem.  C/u-tn.  122 
Iodine  and  caustic  potash  give  potassium  iodate,  potassium 
iodide,  and  water, 

I'0d  ate,  v.    [f.prec.:  cf.  -ATE  3  7.]    trans.  To 

impregnate  or  treat  with  iodine.  Chiefly  in  ppl.  adj. 
I'odated,  impregnated  with  or  containing  iodine. 
loda-tion,  the  action  of  impregnating  with  iodine. 
1836  J.  M.  GULLY  M  agendas  Formul.  ,  I  have  long  used 
the  iodated  and  ioduretted  waters.  1855  MAYNK  - 
Lex.,  lodatns*  containing  iodine;  applied  to  a  solid  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  olefiant  gas,  termed  iodate  A  £thcr% 
discovered  by  Faraday:  iodated.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts 
III.  567  Experiment  has  proved  that  the  blackening  of  one 
variety  of  iodated  paper,  and  the  preservation  of  another, 
depends  on  the  simple  admixture  of  a  very  minute  excess  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

tlode.  Chem.  Obs.    [a.  F.  iode  IODINE.] 

1.  =  IODINE. 

1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  94  The  general  family 
resemblance  between  certain  groups  of  bodies,  now  regarded 
as  elementary,  (as.  .for  instance,  chlorine,  iode,  and  brome). 

2.  =  IODIDE. 

1826  HENRY  Elem.  Ckem.  I.  500  All  the  metals  unite  with 
iodine,  and  form  compounds  which  have  been  called  iodcs^ 
iodurtS)  or  iodides.  The  last  term  is  to  be  preferred,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  of  the  compounds  denoted  by  it 
with  oxides  and  chlorides. 

Iodic  (oi,f;-dik),  a.  [f.  IOD-  +  -ic  :  cf.  F.  iodique 
(Gay-Lussac,  1812).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  iodine. 

1.  Chem,  Containing  iodine  in  union  with  oxygen  ; 
as  in  iodic  acid  (hydrogen  iodate]t  an  oxygen-acid  of 
iodine  (HIO3),  obtained  in  white  semitransparcnt 
crystals  ;  iodic  anhydride  (iodine  pentoxide},  I2O5. 
Also  Min.  in  iodic 


Compounds  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  iodine  are 
called  per-iodic,  as  periodic  acid,  HsIOfi. 

1826  HENRY  EUm.  Clicm.  I.  225  Iodic  acid  enters  into 
combination  with  all  those  fluid  or  solid  acids,  which  it  does 
not  decompose,  1831  T.  P.  JONES  Coirvers.  Client,  xxiv. 
252  \Vith  oxygen  it  [Iodine]  produces  iodic  acid,  and  with 
chlorine  chloriodic  acid.  1845  DARWIN  Voy.  Nat.  xvi. 
(1873)  365  The  presence  of  iodic  salts.  1868  DANA  Min. 
(ed.  5)  |  143  lodyrite.  .Iodic  Silver. 

2.  Path,  Caused  by  administration  of  iodine. 

1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lc.r.,  Iodic  intoxication,  same  as  lodism. 
1897  AUhttft  Syst.  Med.  IV.  792  The  curious  feature 
about  the  iodic  oedema  is,  that  it  may  come  on  after  the 
administration  of  a  few  small  doses. 

lodidate  (ar&lid^t),  v.  Photogr.  [f.  IODIDE  + 
-ATE  '•'>  7.]  trans.  To  convert  (silver  'i  into  its  iodide. 
Chiefly  in  ppl.  adj.  X'odidated  :  cf.  oxidated. 

1853  R.  HUNT  Man.  rhotogr.  255  The  influence  of  all  the 
rays,  excepting  the  yellow,  was  to  loosen  the  adhesion  of 
the  iodidated  surface,  and  the  under  layer  of  unaffected 
silver.  1859  Ency-:l.  Brit,  XVII.  552/2  The  most  beautiful 
were  urx>n  the  daguerrotype  iodidated  tablets  '. 

Iodide  (ai'&l.>id  .  Chem,  [f.  IOD-  +  -IDE.]  A 
binary  compound  of  iodine  with  a  more  positive 
element,  or  an  organic  radical  ;  analogous  to  one 
or  more  atoms  of  hydriodic  acid  (HI),  itself  called 
on  this  type  kydrogen  iodide. 

1822  IMISON  Sc.  fy  Art  II.  20  The  same  syllables  are  pre- 
fixed to  chlorides  and  iodides.  i8a6  HESRV  Elcm.  Chem. 
II.  136  Iodide  of  silver  is  formed  when  hydriodic  acid  is 
added  to  nitrate  of  silver.  1842  E.  Turner's  Elan,  Chem. 
n.  xiii.(ed.  7)  299  Iodine,  .has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  pure 
metals,  and  for  most  of  the  simple  non-metallic  substances, 
producing  substances  which  are  termed  Iodides  or  lodurets. 
1873  WAITS  /-'o'.t'nt's'  Chi-in.  (ed.  nl  227  Phosphorus  forms 
also  two  iodides.  1898  J.  H;  i  CHIN^OX  Archives  Snrg:  IX. 
.  j6  He  had.  .been  taking  iodides  and  mercury. 

lodiferous  -^i^di-fGros  *  a-  [f-  IOD-  +  -(I)FER- 
.  |  Producing  iodine. 

Iodine  (si'&Hn,  -^ii.  in.  [Named  by 

Sir  II.  Davy  in  1814,  from  V.iode,  the  name  given 
by  Gay-Lus:suc  (ad.  Gr.  10)8775  violet-coloured,  f.  Toe 
violet  -f-  -c(8r;s  like,  resembling)  from  the  colour  of 
its  vapour,  with  ttrrmiiiation  -INK  '•">,  as  in  chlorine.'} 

1.  One  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  belonging  to 


IODO-. 

the  halogen  group;  at  ordinary  temperatures  a 
greyish-black  soft  brittle  solid  with  a  metallic 
lustre,  volatilizing  into  a  dense  vapour  of  a  deep 
violet  colour;  in  chemical  properties  resembling 
chlorine  and  bromine,  but  less  energetic.  Symbol 
I ;  atomic  weight  127. 

It  exists  jn  sea-water  and  mineral  springs,  and  in  sea-weed 
and  many  marine  animals,  and  is  extensively  obtained  from 
the  mot  her-  liquor  of  Chilian  sodium  nitrate. 

1814  DAVY  in  /'/;//.  Trans.  91  The  name  tone  has  bet-n 
proposed  in  France  for  this  new  substance  from  its  colour 
in  the  gaseous  state,  from  Inv  viola.  ..  The  name  iftic,  in 
English,  would  lead  to  confusion.  By  terming  it  iotiintt 
-  ujfiqs  violaceous,  this  confusion  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  name  will  be  more  analogous  to  chlorine  and 
fluorine.  Ibid.  92  It  is  probable  that  iodine  will  be  found 
in  many  combinations  in  nature.  1826  HENKY  Elcm. 
Chan.  I.  222  Iodine  was  discovered  accidentally,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  iSiz,  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer 
of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg,  Chem. 
(ed.  3)  114  In  power  uf  affinity  iodine  stands  below  bromine, 
as  bromine  does  below  chlorine.  1862  ANSTED  Channel 
Isl.  512  The  source  of  supply  of  iodine  is  the  seaweed 
growing  on  the  rocks  round  the  Channel  Islands. 

2.  attrib.  a.  Containing  or  impregnated  with 
iodine,  as  iodine  Jluid-,  liniment ',  ointment,  water. 
b.  Of  iodine,  as  iodine  inject 'ion ,  vapour ;  esp.  in 
names  of  compounds,  as  iodine  nwnochloride,  IC1 ; 
iodine  trichloride,  IC13  ;  iodine  pentoxide  (iodic 
anhydride),  I3O5.  C.  Caused  by  the  action  of 
iodine,  as  iodine  fever,  poisoning. 

1836  J.  M.  GULLY  M  agendas  Fortnul.  114  The  iodine 
ointment  applied  to  the  nodes  relieved  the  pain.  1860 
N.  Syd.  Soc.  Y  car-Ik,  for  1859.  317  The  child  ..  died  two 
hours  afterwards,  from  peritonitis  and  iodine-poisoning. 
1877  WATTS  Fcnvncs'  Chcm.  led.  12)  I.  200  Hydriodic  acid 
gas . .  is  composed  . .  of  equal  volumes  of  iodine  vapour  and 
hydrogen.  /^'^-  202  Iodine  monochloride  is  a  reddi>h- 
brown  oily  liquid.  1898  P.  MANSUN  Trop.  Dis.  viii.  167 
Indolent  bubonic  [plague]  swellings  should  be  treated  with 
iodine  liniment. 

Hence  I  o  dine  v.  trans.  {Photogr.\  to  iodi/e. 

1843  Mcch.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  520  To  iodine  the  plate, 
remove  the  lid  and  plate  of  glass,  and  place  it,  face  down- 
wards, on  the  ledge  for  that  purpose,  on  the  top  of  the  box. 

lodism  (artMiz'm).  Path.  [f.  IOD- 4  -ISM.]  A 
morbid  state  induced  by  excessive  or  long- continued 
medicinal  use  of  iodine  (or  its  compounds). 

1833  R.  CHRISTISON  Treat.  Poisons  iv.  (ed.  2)  175  This 
affection,  which  in  conformity  with  the  name  he  [Dr.  JahnJ 
has  given  it,  maybe  termed  lodism  [lodkrankheit],  he  con- 
trasts with  mercurialism.  1861  BUMSTEAD  I' en.  Dis.  (1879) 
816  Iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  sometin 


muscles  [etc.].     1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mcd.  (ed.  6)  7^ 

lodite  Ohttait).     [f.  IOD-IXE  +  -ITE.] 

1.  Chem.  A  salt  of  (hypothetical)  iodous   acid. 
So  hypo-ioditet  a  salt  of  hypo-iodous  acid   (see 

IODOUS \ 

1842  E.  Turner's  Elfin.  Chem.  xiii.  (ed.  7)  303  Mitscher- 
lich  infers  the  crystals  to  be  ioditc  of  soda.  1865-73  WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  III.  297  Hypo-iodite  of  potassium. 

2.  Min.    =IODYBITE. 

1854  DANA  Min.  95  lodyrite.  lodic  Silver.  lodite.  1865- 
72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  310  loditit  lodofyritC)  Iodic 
Silver.  Native  iodide  of  silver. 

Iodize  (ai'^dsiz),  i).  [f.  IOD-  +  -IZE.]  trans. 
To  treat  or  impregnate  with  iodine  or  an  iodide. 
(Chiefly  in  Photogr.  and  Med?)  Usually  in  ///.  a. 
I-odized.  Hence  also  I'odizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1841  Athenaeum  17  July  541/1  The  paper  so.  .prepared  the 
author  [W.  H.  F.  Talbot]  calls  iodized  paper,  because  it  has 
a  uniform  pale  yellow  coating  of  iodide  of  silver.  1842  GROVE 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  56  A  thin  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  thus 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  when  these  iodized 
plates  are  exposed  in  the  camera,  a  chemical  alteration  takes 
place.  1854  J.  SCOFFERS  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  90  A  silver 
plate,  which  had.  .been  iodized.  Ibid.  91  The  iodizing  pro- 
cess. 1860  \..Syd.  Soc.  Ycar-t-k.for  1850. 167  A  case  of  in- 
veterate and  hereditary  scrofula  cured  by  the  sole  use  of 
iodi/ed  bread.  1:1865}.  WYLDE  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  145/2  The 
iodising  of  the  collodion  is  a  question  on  which  almost  every 
operator  differs.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.>  l\odized\  seru»it  a 
dark  brown  liquid  obtained  by  keeping  iodine  in  contact 
with  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow  . .  is  used  as  a  reagent  in 
microscopy. 

lodizer  (ardftaizai).  [f.  prec. +  -EB1.]  One  who 

or  that  which  iodizes;  an  iodizing  agent. 

1859  Athenxum  16  Julygi  Negative  Colloduya  with  usual 
lodizer.  1879  CasselCs  Tcchn.  Educ.  III.  i  Certain  salts 


r)  170  A  rapid  « 
the  iodizer. 

Iodo-  (aitftl*?),  used  as  combining  form  of  mod.L. 
iodum  IODINE  (chiefly  before  a  consonant)  : 

a.  to  form  names  of  iodine  compounds  and  sub- 
stitution products  resulting  from  the  action  of  iodine 
on  other  bodies  specified,  e.g.  i odo-be'nzene, 
C6H8I,,  formed  from  benzene  by  substitution  of  one 
or  more  iodine  for  hydrogen  atoms ;  i-odo-bru'cine, 

•li'deof  brucinc,  C. 

So  ioaobtnwu  (acid  i,  iodocinchonin^^  iod^cv 
iodonu'cone,  iodonMonine,  iodctnorfhine^  iodomco- 
tine,  iodoquinine,  iodosalycilic  adj.,  iodostrychnint, 
etc.     Alsolodo-ace'ticrt.  :  see  IOD-  ;  lodoca'rbon 
paste,  a  medical  preparation  containing  iodoform, 


IODOBROMITE. 

carbon,  and  glycerin  ;  iodo-chloTide,  f  -chlo'ru- 

ret,  a  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine  in  union 
with  some  base;  iodo-e-thane,  -e'thyl,  a, 
IOD-  ;  iodoglycerin,  a  medical  solution  of  iodine 
and  potassium  iodide  in  glycerin  ;  iodoliydraT- 
gyrate,  a  combination  of  mercuric  iodide  with  the 
iodide  of  an  electro-positive  metal,  e.g.  potassium 
iodohydrargyratc,  z^UjjIj-KIj  +  ?,IL() ;  iodo-hy- 
drlo  =  IlYJ)Rioi)ic;  iodo-i'odide,  a  combination 
of  iodine  with  its  own  iodide  of  some  base,  as 
ammonium  iodo-iodidc,  also  called  icdide  of  iod- 
ammonium  (NII3I).I;  iodome-rcurate,  a  com- 
pound of  mercuric  iodide  with  a  more  basic  iodide ; 
iodome  thane,  iodome'thyl,  methyl  iodide;  io- 
dophe-nol,  a  class  of  bodies,  liquid  and  solid, 
obtained  by  treating  phenol  with  iodine  and  iodic 
acid  ;  iodosu-lphate,  a  salt  of  iodosulphuric  acid ; 
iodosTTlphide,  a  compound  of  iodine  and  sulphur 
with  a  base,  as  iodosulphide  of  antimony,  SbSI ; 
iodosulphu'ric  acid,  H2SO3I2  ;  iodosulphirric  an- 
hydride, SO2I2  ;  iodota'nnin,  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  tannic  acid;  iodote're'oene,  a  liquid  formed  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  spirit  of  turpentine. 

b.  also  in  other  derivatives :  as  lodogno'sis, 
Dorvault's  term  for  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
iodine.  lodome  trie  a.,  pertaining  to  quantitative 
analysis  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine. 
lodo'metry,  the  volumetric  analysis  of  iodine  by 
means  of  a  graduated  solution  of  sodium  arsenite. 
lode-phthisis  (Path.),  wasting  of  flesh  or  of  some 
organ,  caused  by  excessive  use  of  iodine.  loclo- 
plu'mbism,  a  pathological  term  for  the  conjoined 
symptoms  of  iodism  and  plumbism  or  lead-colic. 
lodothe  rapy,  the  treatment  of  disease  by  iodine 
and  its  compounds. 

1875  WATTS  Fmwics"  Chan,  (ed.  n)  760  'lodobenzenes  are 
likewise  crystalline  solids.  1880  Athenxiun  27  Nov.  713/1 
Aluminic  *iodoethylate  (C2H;,O)3l3Al2.  1899  J.  CAGNICV 
tr.  Jaksek's  Clin.  Diagnosis  vi.  (ed.  4)  201  The  various 
micro-organisms  above  alluded  to  stain  brown  or  brownish 
yellow  in  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  or  of 
ammonium  *iodo-iodide.  1873  WATTS  Fcnvncs'  Clu-in.  (ed. 
ir)  568  *Iodomethane  is  insoluble  in  water.  1888  Rr-.Msi.s- 
Org.  Chew.  42  A  mono-halogen  derivative  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
as,  for  example,  iodo-methane,  CH^I.  1871  ROSCOE  EU-ni. 
C'hetn.  412  Hy  the  action  of  potash  on  *todophenol.  1873 
WATTS  Fmunes'  Chem.  (ed.  n)  705  lodophenols  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  iodine-chloride  on  phenol.  1881 
Nature  XXIII.  245  The  amido-acids  obtained  from . .  *iodo- 
propionic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  i88z  Athen&itm 
ii  Nov.  6.12/1  By  heating  salicylic  acid  and  iodine  in  al- 
coholic solution,  two  ^iodosalicylic  acids  were  formed.  1865 
Ibid.  No.  1959.  656/2  The  'iodo-strychnine  of  Pelletier. 

lodobromite  (si^dD^rJu-mait).  Min.  [f.IoDO- 
+  BKOM(IDE  -t-  -ITE  :  cf.  Ger.  jodobrotnit  (Jahrb. 
Min.  1878.  619).]  A  mineral,  the  chloro-bromo- 
iodide  of  silver,  found  in  sulphur-yellow  or  greenish 
octahedral  crystals. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     1896  in  CHESTER  Diet.  Names  Min. 

Iodoform(3i|i'D1d0f(?am,3i-#d0ff7.im),rf.  [f.IoDO- 
+  FORM(YL)  :  cf.  chloroform^  A  compound  of 
iodine  (  =  tri-iodomethane,  or  methenyl  tri-iodide, 
CHI3),  analogous  to  chloroform,  obtained  in  light 
yellow  scaly  crystals,  having  an  odour  of  saffron 
and  a  sweet  taste ;  used  medicinally,  and  as  an 
antiseptic,  esp.  in  surgical  dressings. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chew.  Org.  Bodies  315  lodoform  . .  was 
first  observed  by  Serullas  in  the  year  1822.  1867  N.  Syct. 
Soc.  Bien.  Retrosp.  for  1865-6.  378  Dr.  Eastlake  advocates 
iodoform  as  a  topical  application.  1895  Westni.  Gaz.  13 
Dec.  8/1  Ladies  had  frequently  co_mplained  of  late  of  the 
too  perceptible  odour  of  iodoform  in  the  theatres  and  con- 
cert-rooms [at  Halle]  which  duelling  students  in  a  convale- 
scent state  were  accustomed  to  grace  with  their  presence. 

attril'.  1878  lirailh-.i'aitSs  Mat.  Kctrosf.  LXXVI  I.  254 
lodoform  pills  have  acted  like  a  charm.  1885  Ibid.  XC. 
371,  I  painted  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  skin  with  the 
iodoform-collodion.  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Snrg.  Treat.  Lupus 
7  The  wound  may.  .be  dressed  with  iodoform  powder. 

Hence  Jo  doform,  lodofb'rmize  vbs.  trans.,  to 
treat  or  impregnate  with  iodoform.  lodofo'rmism, 
'  poisoning  by  the  medical  use  of  iodoform  '  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1887). 

lodol  (ai'^dpl).  Cheat,  [f.  IOD-  +  -OL.]  A 
brown  inodorous  powder,  the  tetra-iodide  of  pyrrol 
(CJ4NH),  used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing  instead 
of  iodoform.  1887  in  Hyct.  Sac.  Lex. 

I'odons,  a.    [f.  IOD-  +  -ous :  cf.  F.  iodeux.] 

1.  Chem.  Applied  to  compounds  containing  iodine 
in  greater  proportion  to  oxygen  than  those  called 
iodic  ;  e.g.  a  hypothetical  iodous  acid,  IIICv 

Compounds  with  a  still  greater  proportion  of  iodine  are 
termed  hypo-iodous,  as  a  supposed  hypo-iodous  acid,  HIO 
^Vatls  Diet.  Chen:.  1882,  III.  297). 

1836    HENRV   Elem.   Chem.   I.   225   Iodous   Acid.      1881 
WATTS  Diet.  Cheat.  VIII.  1005    Iodine  trioxiac  or  / 
O.\idt,  IAH  is  formed,  together  with  the  pentoxide,  which 
is  the  ultimate  product,  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  iodine. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of,  or  resembling,  iodine. 
lodurated :  see  IODUBETTED. 

fl'odure.  Chtm.  Obs.     [a.  F.  iodure^   =next. 
1826  [see  IODE  2). 
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Tloduret  (oiir-i'iitiret  .   <•«,•/«.   Ott.    [f.  lon- 

:    in    F.  f.'-itn--:     < 'i.   •  .J       .\u 

earlier  synonym  of  IODIDE. 

1816  ACCUM   C/icm.    Tests  uSi8)  287   loduret  of  starch 
1811  IMISON.SV.  ff  Art  11.6;    Iodine  ..  noil 
metals,  forming  wuh  them  iodurets.    1821, 

Chan.  II.  ?64  The  colour  of  tlii'.  iodurrt,  o: 
is  reddish,  if  the  starch  be  in  excess  ;  a  be.v. 

dies  arc  in  due  proportion.     1853  K.  HUNT  Man. 
I'hotogr.  137  To  decompose  the  film  of  ioduret  of  silver. 

tloduretted  (oi,p-diuretid),  ///.  a.  Chem. 
Ol'S.  Also  -ated.  [f.  prec.  +  -KD  I :  cf.  F.  iodurc, 
f.  iodure.}  Combined  or  impregnated  with  iodine. 

1831  R.  CHRISTISON  Treat.  Poisons  (ed.  a)  173  The  i .  .du- 
retted  .solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass.  1836  J.  M 

Mofend&s  Fonmu,  107  note,  A  drop  of  t! 

hyoriodate  of  pot  ;n  a  .urain,  <  t 

grains  if  the  hydriodate  Ee  iuduretted.     1847-9  'I' 

Anat.  IV.  119/1  This  [opacity]  is  rendered  more  obvious  .. 

by  ioduretted  solutions.    1887  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  lodurated  .. 

loduretted. 

lodyrite  (aiipdireit).  Min.  [f.  IOD-INE,  after 
argyrite;  substituted  by  Dana  for  the  earlier  name 
loniTi:.]  Native  iodide  of  silver,  a  sectile  mineral, 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  occurring  in  Mexico, 
Chili,  etc. 

1854  DANA  Min.  (ed.  4)  93.  1892  IHd.  160  lodyrite  is 
homomorphous  with  greenockite. 

I-offred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  OFFER  v. 

logelour,  obs.  form  of  JCGGLEB. 

loissh,  loit,  obs.  forms  of  JCICE,  JOT. 

lolite  (ai'floit).  Min.  Also  yolite,  iolithe. 
[  =  Ger.  iolith  (Werner,  1808),  f.  Gr.  !ov  violet + 
\l9ot  stone  :  see  -LITE.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  magnesium,  occurring  in  short  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals,  or  granular ;  of  various  shades 
of  blue  or  violet-blue,  and  commonly  showing 
different  colours  in  different  directions ;  very  sub- 
ject to  alteration  by  exposure,  giving  rise  to  many 
varieties.  Also  called  COBDIEBITE  or  DICHROITE. 

[1758  SIR  J.  HILL  (title)  An  Account  of  a  Stone  [etc.] . . 
with  the  History  of  the  lolithos,  or  Violet  Stone,  of  the 
Germans.]  1810  Nicholson's  Jrnl.  XXVII.  235  The  de- 
nomination of  yolite  (violet-stone).  1821  R.  JAMKSON  Man. 
Min.  193  Prismato-Rhomboidal  Quartz,  or  lolite.  1831 
BREWSTER  Optics  xxx.  249  M.  Cordier  observed  the  same 
change  of  colour  in  a  mineral  called  iolite,  to  which  Haiiy 
gave  the  name  of  dichroite.  1868  DANA  Min.  ied.  5)  §  287 
lolite. .  Lustre  vitreous.  Pleochroic,  being  often  deep  blue 
along  the  vertical  axis,  and  brownish  yellow  or  yellowish 
gray  perpendicular  to  it, 

Ion  (ai'^n).  Elcctr.  [a.  Gr.  wv,  neut.  pr.  pple. 
of  icVoi  to  go.]  Name  given  by  Faraday  to  either 
of  the  elements  which  pass  to  the  '  poles '  or  elec- 
trodes in  electrolysis  :  the  general  term  including 
ANION  and  CATION. 

1834  FARADAY  Res.  Eleclr.  (1839)  §  665,  I  propose  to  dis- 
tinguish such  bodies  by  calling  those  anioiis  which  go  to 
the  anode  of  the  decomposing  body  ;  and  those  passing  to 
the  cathode,  cations ',  and  wnen  I  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  these  together,  I  shall  call  them  ions.  1870  R.  M.  I'l  K- 
GUSON  Electr.  161  The  constituents  into  which  the  electrolyte 
is  decomposed  are  called  ions. 

-ion,  suffix,  repr.  F.  -ion,  I,,  -io,  -ionem,  a  suffix 
forming  sbs.  of  condition  or  action,  rarely  formed 
from  adjs.  or  sbs.,  as  cominfinidn-cm  sharing  in 
common,  portion-em  share,  rebellion-em  rebellion, 
talion-em  retaliation;  sometimes  from  the  verb- 
stem,  as  alluvion-em  alluvion,  condicion-em  terms 
of  agreement,  legion-cm  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers, 
ol'lii'iiiii-em  forgetfulness,  opinion-em  opinion  ;  but 
chiefly  from  the  ppl.  or  supine  stem  in  t-,  s-,  x-, 
where  it  was  a  permanent  possibility,  and,  from 
most  verbs,  in  actual  use,  e.g.  damnation-em  con- 
demning, completion-em  fulfilling,  monition-em 
warning,  mitnition-cm  fortification,  notion-cm  a 
taking  note,  solntion-em  loosening,  action  em  act- 
ing, mansion-em  staying,  abode,  mission-cm  send- 
ing, (o.it)»L\\-i?n-em  close  union.  Fxamplesof  all 
these  classes  occur  in  English,  through  F,r.  or  from 
L.  directly,  or  formed  analogically  in  Eng.  itself, 
e.g.  union,  portion,  religion,  oblivion,  but  chiefly 
those  in  -tion  {-sion,  -xioti '.  as  damnation,  com- 
pletion, munition,  notion,  pollution,  action,  session, 
connexion ;  the  form  in  -ATIU.V  (q.  v.)  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  and  has  become  a  living  formative. 

Ionian  (oi|<«'-nian),  a.  and  sf>.  [f.  L.  loni-tis, 
a.  Gr.  'lii'ios  +  -AN.  Cf.  mod.F.  ionien.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  district  Ionia 
or  to  the  lonians  (see  B.) ;  Ionic. 

.'- \:i,  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Greece 
•heni    Italy;    Icninn   jslat 
A  hich  lie  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tlii 

1594  R.  ASHI.EV  tr.  tc  Roy's  /nt<  > 
Thales  . .  was  the  author  of  the  Ionian  sect.     1614 
Archil,  in  Kftii/.  (1651)231  The  Capital!  di 
side  . .  in  a  spiral!  wreathing,  which   they  call  the  Ionian 
Vi.hiia.      1632    I  "I-  66,    I    left   the  n: 

!  the  inlriiraled  Ile^.,  of  the  lonean 

seas?    1669  Si  'o    If  Ovid  in  that 

straight  Ionian  Deep  Was  lost  so  hard,  much  more  are 
wc  on  j,,  li.mnds.     1835  TIIIRLWALL  Greece 

I.  87  Xuthus  . .  through  his  sons,  Ion  and  Achi-us  ..  was 
considered  as  the  forefather  of  the  Achaean  and  the  Ionian 


IONIC. 

11)38  Hid.  II  ,,.,1  w|,(, 

1839   I'ivny  I  : ,  .'.    XIII.    ,  , 

'  .  the  name  given  to  the  seven  islands 
U  Maura.  It1 

•'. 

'I  ocee. 

2.  Mas.   Ionian  mode.    a.  ( >ne  ot   the  modes  in 
.    music,   charact.:  ,n    and 

effeminate,     b.  The  last  of  the  '  authentic '  eccle- 
siastical modes,  having  C  for  i!  .,1  G  for 
its   'dominant',  and    thus   cm;.  Io   the 
inudi-in  major  diatonic  scale. 
,  J*44  i;'                         ir.  M,,,,k's  Metres  289  The  Greeks 

1  es,  the  Dorian,  Aeolian ..  an 

I  he  Ionian  ..  IMato  rejects  as  effeminate.     1867 
MACFAKKICN  //„.  .  ,.  ()f  |hj 

n  ,nle,  uur  mm  I  :      ,893    ||     | 

Chaff ell'tO.  /•:.  1'c.p.  .V»j.  I.  p.  M 
ofC     Called  in  the  i6th  century  the  !3lh,  i 
B.  sli.  A  member  of  that  great  divi,ioi: 

c  race,  which  occupied  Attica  and  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  established 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Italy,  Gaul,  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Euxine,  and  especially  in  Asia 
where  a  large  district  was  named  from  them  Ionia. 
b.  An  Ionian  Islander. 

1563  SHI-IK  Archil.  Civb,  lonica  ..was  detiised  by  the 
lonians  and  set  in  the  temple  of  Diana.     1807   ROBINSON 
Areli.ro/.  Gr.rc.i  v.  .\.\i.  5:-!  The  lonians  deli. 
dances  ai.  than  the  rest  of  the  Creel 

wanton  gestures  were  proverbially  termed  Ionic  n 
1839  l\->iny  Cycl.  XIII.  13  Miletus  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenian  lonians  . .  Another  party  of 
lonians  under  Androclus  took  possession  of  Kphesus.  1898 
J.  M'CARTHV  Star)'  Gladstone  xvii.  192  The  lonians  had 
one  uncompromising  grievance. 

Ionic  (oiij'-nik),  a.l  and  sb.     [ad.  L.  lanic-us, 
a.   Gr.  'lavncui :  cf.  F.  ioniquc    ifith  c.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or  the 
lonians:  =  IONIAN  a.\.  Ionic  dialect,  the  most 
important  of  the  three  main  branches  of  ancient 
Grtck,  of  which  also  the  Attic  was  a  development. 
Ionic  School  or  Sect  of  philosophy,  that  founded  by 
Tliales  of  Miletus  in  Asiatic  Ionia. 


(1614)94  He  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  engraven  in  a  Temple 

at  Thebes,  much  like  the  lonike  letters.     1661  SIII.LIXCFI. 

Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  4  The  difference  of  the  formei 

phers  of  the  lonick  sect,  after  the  time  of  I 

material  principle  of  the  world.     1702  tr.  L?  Ctr-'r's  1'riui. 

Fathers  S  The  lonick  Sect  ended  in  Archelaus,  M 

Socrates.   1731  UI.ACKWALL  Sacr.  Class.  II.  i   : 

in  the  Ionic  and  poetical  dialect.    1821  KVKON  Sarjnn.  \.  ii. 

38,  I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,    a  1829  I 

Ltct.  Intctt.  rhilos.  xl.  (1835)  399  The  system  of  tin 

Ionic  school. 

2.  Arch.  Name  of  one  of  the  three  orders  of  Gre- 
cian architecture  (Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian),  charac- 
terized by  the  two  lateral  volutes  of  the  capital. 

[1563    SHUTE   Arclii:.  ana,    Dorica,   lonica, 

Corinthia,    and    Compo^ita,    increase    thc'i 
Diameters.]     1585  T.   WASHINGTON  tr.  .V;, 
iii.  33  Two  high  pillers  lonique  without  heads     1614 
Titles  //.w.  lied.  A  ij  a,  Architecture  of  olde  Temples.. was 
either  Dorique,  Jonique,  or  Corinthian.     1705   KLSTOB  in 
Ilearne  Collect.   30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)   I.    i   7  Capitals  of  y 
lonick  size.     1841  \V.  SrALniNe;  Itnly  %  It.  1st.   1 
lar.t;e  triangular  space,  approached  by  an  Ionic  vestibule, 
and  enclosed  by  a  Doric  colonnade. 

3.  AIus.  ^See  IONIAN  a.  2  a.)  10bs. 

1579   E.   K.  Gloss.  Spenser's  Shepk.  Cat.  Oct.  27  The 
Lydian  and  lonique  harmony.     1674  PI.AYKOKII  SkUl  Mas. 
I.  61  The  lonick  Mootl  was  for  more  light  and  e! 
Musick.     1807  ROBINSON  Archyot.  C?ryca\. 
were  four  principal  fojioiormodes;  thePhrj-L;] 
the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic.  .The  Phrygian  mode  was  religious 
..the  Ionic,  gay  and  cheerful. 

4.  Gr.  and  Lot.  1'ros.  Name  of  a  foot  consisting 
of  two  long  syllables  followed  by  two  short  ('  ionic 
a  ma/ore"),  or  two  short  followed   by  two  long 
('  ionic  a  minore'   ;  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
such  feet :  see  B.  3.     Ionic  metre,  a  metre  consist- 
ing of  Ionic  feet. 

B.  sb,     f  1.   —  IONIAN  sb.;    a   member   of  the 
Ionic  School  of  philosophy.   OPS. 

1594   R.  ASHLI:V   tr.  o    AV:',>   /'..' 
The  Philosophers,  -diuided  themselues  into  I 
being  called  lonicquts,   tiiot   er  1  1613 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  of  ancient  Greek. 
1668  U'ILKINS  .  i.  §  3. 

3.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Pros.    An 'Ionic  foot  01 
Ionic  metre  :  see  A.  4. 

1656  1: 

:t.       1885  R.  C. 

ionic vxw.  . 

U  interchanged  with  the  dieh orce  —  ^—  •--. 

lo'llic,         t'iiy.'ics.     [f.  ION  +  -it1.]     t)f  or  per- 
taining to  ions. 
1890  .v,/ 

.ae.l  by  Sir   I 

L[  the  tray,  -fell  to  pieces.      1898  SlK  \V.  I 
Add).  Brit.  AssiK.  22  I1 

.iys  consist  of  clean  in  rapid 

•.  u  mution.  -Dr.  Larmor's  theory,  .liicewiv 
.  of  an  ionic  substratum  of  matter. 


IONICAL. 

tloilical,  a.    Of>s.     [f.  as  IONIC  a.l  +  -AL.] 

MC  ,!.'  :. 
,6,4  .  !iii.  in  Rc!i<j.  11651)  234  In  an..Iomcall 

lonicism    nu  nUiz'm).     [f.  L.  Idmc-us  IONIC 

t  -ISM.]  Ionic  character,  or  an  Ionic  character- 
istic ;  the  use  of,  or  an  idiom  of,  the  Ionic  dialect. 

1827  I.  TAYLOR  Transm.  AM.  £&:.  (1859)  273  He.  .restores 
the  ionicisms  only  when  he  has  the  authority  of  MSS.  for  so 
X.  V. '  37  Aug.,  The  fragments  of 
his  poems  quoted  by  ancient  writers  are  full  of  lonicism-;. 

lonicize  (si,(>-nis3iz),  v.  [f.  as  ptec.  -r  -m:.] 
a.  intr.  To  use  the  Ionic  dialect,  b.  trans.  To 
render  Ionic  (in  style  or  dialect).  Hence  lo^ni- 
ciration. 

1841  DE  QUINCEY  Philos.  Herodotus  Wks.  1862  VIII.  180 
Herodotus,  even  whilst  lonicizing  . .  had  yet  spelt  a  parti- 
cular name  with  the  alpha  and  not  with  the  eta.  18.  . 
I'rinctton  Rev.  V.  412  ^ent.)  A  primitive  Aeolic  core, 
afterwards  lonicized.  1892  AGNES  M.  Ci  I:BKR  Fain.  .Stud. 
lloMcr'i.  10  Fick's  remarkable  demonstration  that  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  underwent  an  early  process  of  lonicisation. 

lonism  (aWniz'm).  [f.  IONIZE  z/.l :  see  -ISM.] 
=  IONICISM. 


shown  to  lonisms.  1847  GR  -  - 
The  lest  of  lonism,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
is,  that  a  city  should  derive  its  origin  from  Athens,  and  that 
it  should  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  the  Apaturia. 

So  I  onist,  one  who  uses  lonisms. 

1886  F.  G.  ALLINSOH  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July  209  The 
lonists  of  the  second  century  A.D. 

lonite  (aivJnsit).  Min.  [f.  place-name  lona  + 
-ITE.]  A  brownish-yellow  mineral  resin  found  in 
the  lona  valley,  California. 

1878  S.  PURNELL  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  %  Art  Ser.  ill. 
XVI.  153. 

Ionize  (sWnaiz),  z».!  [ad.  Gr.  larlf-ttr  to  use 
tlie  Ionic  speech  or  fashions.]  =  IONICIZE. 

1816  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  P,igan  Idol.  III.  506  The  wrathful 
excommunication  of  the  Ionizing  Brahmans.  1886  H.  W. 
SMYTH  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Philol.  July  234  After  such  older 
portions  as  the  Mijm  had  been  Ionized. 

Hence  louiza'tion 

1899  B.  L.  Gn.t>ERSLEEVE  in  Amer.  Jntl.  Philol.  XX.  91 
Fick's  theory  of  the  lontzation  of  Aeolic  songs. 

I  Oliize,  z1.-  Physics,  [f.  ION  +  -IZE.]  traits. 
To  convert  into  an  ion  or  ions. 

1898  SIR  W.  CHOOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  24  The  thorium 
rays  affect  photographic  plates  through  screens  of  paper  or 
aluminium  .  . .  They  ionise  the  air,  making  it  an  electrical 
conductor. 

I-opened,  -opened,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  OPEN  v. 

lopterous  (aiip'pteras),  a.  Entoni.  [f.  mod.L. 
iopter-us  (f.  Gr.  wv  violet  +  trTipov  wing)  +  -ous.] 
Having  violet-coloured  wings. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex. 

-ior,  suffix  ',  later  spelling  of  -IOUB,  in  which  i 
represents  an  earlier  »',  ei,  e,  as  warrior,  formerly 
-.twriottr,  ME.  werriour,  -eour,  -eyour,  -aiour, 
( )XF.  werreior,  -ur,  OF.  guerroyeur,  gucrrieur. 

-ior,  suffix 2,  repr.  L.  -ior  of  comparatives,  as 
inferior,  superior,  ulterior,  junior,  senior;  for- 
merly written  -ionr  =  F.  -ieur. 

I-ordeined,  -ordeyned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  OB- 
UAIN  v .  I-ordred,  of  OKDEB  v .  I-orne,  var. 
of  i-runne,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RUN  v. 

lot,  obs.  spelling  of  JOT. 

Iota  (3i|<?"'ta).     Also  7  jota.     [a.  Gr.  JWTOI.] 

L  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  I,  i,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman  I,  i ;  the  smallest  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

Iota  subscript  (L.  iota  subscriptittn\  a  small  iota  written 
beneath  a  long  vowel,  forming  the  second  element  of  a 
diphthong,  as  in  a,  g,  u. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  290  The  Nissan  horses 
(written  with  lota\  1658 Jota]  and  simple  Sigma,  as  Eustathius 
writeth)  are  the  most  excellent.  1679  rum  Addr.  I'r^t. 
n.  ii.  11692)  65  All  this  Stir  had  been  made  about  an  lota  : 
For  the  whole  Question  was,  Whether  Jwmousia  or  homoi- 
vsia  should  be  received  for  Faith.  1893  E.  M.  THOMI-SOM 
Grk.  <v  Lat.  Palzogr.  xii.  175  The  frequent  dotting  of  the 
i^'ta  in  this  MS.  is  peculiar. 

2.  Jig.  (after  Matt.  v.  18;  see  JOT)  :  The  least, 
or  a  very  small,  particle  or  quantity ;  an  atom. 
(Mostly  with  negative  expressed  or  implied.) 

1636  FEATLY  Clavis  ftlysl.  iv.  42  Shall  we  lose,  or  sleightly 

y,  any  iala  or  tittle  of  the  Booke  of  God  ?     1643  A. 

BURGES  Strut,  bef.   llo.   Cotnin.   27  Sept.   19  You  are  ac- 

comptable  to  God  for  jotaes  and  tittles.     1696  BROOKHOUSE 

Temple  Open.  28  This  has  been  done  in  England  to  an  Iota. 

1771  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  I.  251  Not  an  iota  should  be  yielded 

of  the  principle  of  the  bill.     1786  J.  ADAMS  H'ks.  (1854   IX. 

i  ^uuld  .  .  demand,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  resisted, 

the  punctual  fulfilment  of  every  iota  of  the  treaty  on  the 

I  Britain.   1863  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Gladiators  III.  124 

We  will  not  part  with  one  iota  of  our  privileges. 

Iotacism  (ei|<7"'lasiz'm).  [ad.  L.  iotacismus, 
a.  Gr.  iojroKvanus  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
Hit  i,  repetition  of  i,  f.  lara  IOTA.]  Excessive  use 
or  repetition  of  the  letter  iota  or  I ;  spec,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  other  Greek  vowels  like  iota  (i.e.  as 

Latin  /"or  mod.Eng.  ee},  as  in  modern  Greek:  see 

ITACISM,  and  cf.  ET.V 
1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  lotacism  . .  is  when  the  letter  (I 
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or  /cta'l  sounds  much ;  as  if  we  say,  Juno  Jovi  irascitur. 
It  i>  :  ;  error  in  pronouncing  the 

letter  I.  1834  hra,  i  great 

letter.  '1  here  was  a  prejudice  against  it  among  the  Latins, 
and  the  Greeks  were  accused  of  lotacism.  a  1843  SOL  THTY 
Cental,  pi.  Bk.  IV.  428  In  the  pronunciation  of  modern 
Greek  Alfieri  says  the  most  melodious  language  in  the 
world  becomes  a  continual  iotacism,  like  the  neighing  of 
a  horse. 

So  lo-tacist,  one  who  practises  iotacism  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Greek ;  =!TACIST. 

lotal  (ai|<j"-tal),  a.  nance-wd.  [f.  IOT-A  +  -AL.] 
Existing  with  respect  to  every  iota  ;  absolute  in 
every  detail. 

1810  Q.  A'.f.  III.  189  Mr.  Smith's  flaming  profession  as 
to  the  iotal  accuracy  of  his  creed. 

lote,  obs.  form  of  JOT. 

lotize  (ai-dtsiz),  v.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  iorrifav  to 
write  with  an  iota :  see  -IZE.]  (See  quot,) 

1880  GRANT  WHITE  Every-Day  Eng.  33  The  introduction 
of  it  [the  i  sound]  before  another  letter  is  called  the  iotizing 
of  that  letter. 

I  O  U  (3i:<wy«-).  [  = '  I  owe  you  '.]  A  docu- 
ment bearing  these  three  letters  followed  by  a 
specified  sum,  and  signed,  constituting  a  formal 
acknowledgement  of  a  debt. 

[1618  BRETON  Court.  S,  Countryman  *C,  Hee  teacheth  od 
fellowes  play  tricks  with  their  Creditors,  who  in  stead  of  pay- 
ments, write  /  O  y,  and  so  scoffe  many  an  honest  man  out 
of  his  goods.]  1795  EsflNASSE  AV/.  I.  426  titarg.  note, 
An  I.  O.  U.  is  admissible  evidence  of  a  debt  without  a  stamp. 
1808  CAMPBELL  Rep.  I.  499  It  had  been  held  by  Eyre  C.  J. 
that  an  I..O.  U.  was  good  without  a  stamp.  1817  MAR. 
EDGEWORTTI  Harrington  xvi.  442  The  fellow  understands 
nothing,  in  short,  but  his  I  O  Us.  1833  CHITTY  Bills  of 
Exch.  558.  1836  JAS.  GRANT  Gt.  Metrop.  I.  iv.  190,  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  it  you  in  a  couple  of  months ',  said  his  Lord- 
ship, handing  the  ex-fishmonger  his  I  O  U.  1840  MARRYAT 
Olio.  Podr.  (Rtldg.}  300  Of  course  with  /  O  U's  upon  his  . . 
domains,  a  1845  HOOD  Sniffing  a  Birthday  yii,  I'm  free  to 

E'lve  my  I  O  U,  Sign,  draw,  accept,  as  majors  do.  1893 
ITHELL  Cmmting-llo,  Diet.,  I  O  U,  a  recognized  contrac- 
tion of  the  sentence,  '  I  owe  you.'  It  is  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  indebtedness  to  some  particular  person.  As  it 
is  neither  a  promissory  note  nor  a  receipt,  it  requires  no 
stamp.  It  is  not  a  negotiable  instrument,  but  as  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  that  debt  can  be  sued  for  at  any 
time,  and  is  so  far  equal  to  a  promissory  note  payable  on 
demand. 

-ionr,  a  compound  suffix,  viz.  -OUB  (OF.  -ur, 
-or,  F.  -eur),  preceded  by  an  i  representing  i,  ei, 
e,  of  another  element ;  as  in  saviour,  ME.  and  AF. 
sauvcour,  OF.  lauve-ur,  -e-or,  early  OF.  salvedur 
:—L.  salvatorem  ;  later  F.  sauveur;  in  some  cases 
a  corruption  of  a  different  suffix,  as  in  haviottr, 
behaviour;  see  -OUB.  Through  the  general  later 
change  of  -our  to  -or,  and  the  confusion  of  this 
with  -er,  several  words  formerly  in  -ionr  are  now 
written  -ior  (as  warrior),  -ier  (as  currier,  soldier}. 

-IOUS,  a  compound  suffix,  consisting  of  the  suffix 
-ous,  added  to  an  i  which  is  part  of  another  suffix, 
repr.  I ,.  -iosus,  F.  -ieux,  with  sense  '  characterized 
by,  full  of.  Found  in  L.  in  adjs.  formed  from 
derivative  sbs.  in  -ia,  -ies,  -ius,  -ium,  as  invidiosus 
invidious,  perniciosus  pernicious,  ebnosus  drunken, 
ebrious,  odiosus  odious ;  by  false  analogy  in  curio- 
sus  curious  (from  euro)  :  see  -oi'S.  Also  in  adjs. 
belonging  to  sbs.  in  -io,  -ion-em,  as  ambit-ios-us 
(from  ambit-ion-eiit)  ambitious ;  so  capliosus  cap- 
tious, factiosus  factious,  obliviosus  oblivious,  reli- 
giosus  scrupulous,  religious,  sediliosus  seditious, 
suspiciosus  suspicious,  etc.  By  analogical  exten- 
sion from  these,  there  is  a  tendency  in  English  to 
form  an  adj.  in  -ious  beside  any  sb.  in  -ion,  esp. 
those  in  -tion,  -don,  -sion,  e.g.  rebell-ioti,  -ious, 
caution,  -ions,  infection,  -ious,  contradictious,  de- 
ceptions, disputatious,  dissenlious  (for  -sioits') ,  igni- 
tions. Adjs.  in  -ions  are  also  formed  in  Eng.  by 
adding  -out  to  the  stem  of  L.  adjs.  in  -i-us,  e.g.  L. 
vari-us  various ;  also  in  -iiions  from  L.  -ici-us,  as 
adventitious:  see  -ITIOUS,  and  -ors. 

low,  obs.  f.  JAW,  JEW.    lowell,  obs.  f.  JEWEL. 

I-paid,  i-paied,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  PAY  v. 
I-paised,  of  PEASE  v.,  to  pacify.  I-parceived, 
of  PEBCEIVE  v.  I-parroked,  of  PAKKOCK  v.,  to 
confine  or  shut  in.  I-passed,  i-past,  of  PASS  •;>. 
I-payde,  of  PAY  v. 

Ipecac,  shortened  form  of  IPECACUANHA. 

1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  q  Corr.  (1888)  I.  409 
Examined  several  vegetables,  the  Pawpaw,  Ipecac,  Red- 
bud,  Spanish  Oak,  Honey-locust.  1855  O.  W.  HOLMES 
rams  174  Ye  healers  of  men,  for  a  moment  decline  Your 
feats  in  the  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  433  Ipecac  acts  upon  the  digestive  tract. 

Ipecacuanha  (ip/"ka;ki»|0e'na  .  Forms:  7 
ipe-,  hypepocoanha,  hypopecovana,  -oouana, 
hypocoehoana,  8  hypecacuana,  ipecacuana, 
ipecacuanha,  ipecacoanha,  S-  ipecacuanha ; 
contracted  ipecacuan,  IPECAC,  [a.  Pg.  ipecacuanha 
(»pAakwa'n>'a),  ad.  Tupi-Guaiani  ipc-kaa-guene. 

According  to  Cavalcanti,  cited  by  Skeat  Tram.  Pkilol. 

! 005,  91,    the  meaning  of  ipc-kaa-gvcne    is   'low   or 

creeping  plant  causing  vomit '.     The  word  is  said  to  be  a 

descriptive  appellation  applied  to  several  medicinal  plants, 


IPOMCEA. 

the  proper  name  of  the  Cefluielis,  which  produces  the  ipe- 
cacuanha of  commerce,  being  foaya.} 

1.  The  root  of  Cephaeiis  Ipecacuanha,  N.O.  Cin- 
chonace&,  a  South  American  small  shrubby  plant, 
which  possesses  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  purgative 
properties ;  also  popularly  applied  to  various  forms 
in  which  the  drug  is  employed. 

1681  J.  PECHP.V  (title)  Some  Observations  made  upon  the 
rrasilian  Root,  called  Ipepocoanha.  Ibid.  4  What  wonder- 
ful Virtue  I  have  found  in  the  Root  called  Hypepocoanha. 
1698  FROGER  Voy.  114  As  for  the  Hypopecovana  it's  a 
small  Root,  that  in  our  Annies  has  sufficiently  discovered 
the  Venues  of  it  against  the  Bloody-flux.  1608  M.  LISTER 
Joiim.  Paris  (1699)  134  Tho'  he  took  . .  Hypocoehoana 
five  times,  it  had  no  effect  upon  him.  1712  tr.  / 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  24  The  Ipecacuana  ..  is  a  little  Root; 
which  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  bring  us  from  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  1717  tr.  Frezier's  Voy.  303  Oil  of  Copayoa, 
Hypecacuana.  1744  BERKELEY  Sin's  5  84  The  violent 
operation  of  ipecacuanha  lies  in  its  resin.  1747  WESLEY 
Prim.  Physick  (1762)  113  Pour  a  Dish  of  tea  on  twenty 
Grains  of  Ipececuanha.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  n.  114 
note.  Almost  as  useful  in  dysenteric  complaints  as  ipeca- 
cuan. 1772  HEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX1I.  260  Five  grains  of 
ipecacoanha.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  130 
Two  or  three  grains  of  ipecacuan.  1829  SOUTHEY(>. 
titan  v,  Words,  .which  from  me  or  you  Could  not  be  forced 
by  ipecacuanha,  Drop  from  his  oratoric  lips  like  manna. 

2.  The  plant  Cephaeiis  Ipecacuanha. 

1788  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  q  Corr.  (1888)  I.  427 
Found  vast  quantities  of  Ipecacuanha  on  a  hill.  1870  I'atl 
Mall  G.  26  Aug.  4  In  Calcutta  some  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  ipecacuanha.  1885  LAHY  1; 
The  Trades  175  Ipecacuanha^  covered  with  bright  red  and 
yellow  flowers  grew  in  profusion. 

3.  Transferred  to  many  other  plants  whose  roots 
have  emetic  properties,  e.g. 

American  Ipecacuanha  (Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha, 
also  <:ill,nia  trifoliata\\  Bastard  I.  >Asclepinscvrassa- 
rical;  Indian,  Ceylon,  Coromandel  I.  (7>/<>//v>,. 
asUmatica);  Peruvian,  Striated,  or  Black  I.  (Psycho- 
tria  emetica) ;  Wild  I.  (Asdcpias  curassiK'ica.,  I'rissteum 
perfoliatttm} ;  White,  Amylaceous,  or  Undulated  I. 
(Richardsonia  scal'>;i°).  False  I-,  a  term  applied  to  yearly 
all  these  plants,  but  esp.  to  species  of  loniaiuir.. 

1760  J.  LEE  Ittti-L'd.  Hot.  App.  316  Bastard  Ipecacuana, 
Asclepias.     False  Ipecacuana,  Triostcum. 

4.  Jig.  Something  that  produces  nausea. 

<j  1763  SHENSTONE  Ess.  (1765)  191  The  foppery  of  love- 
verses,  when  a  person  is  ill  and  indisposed,  is  perfect  ipe- 
cacuanha. 1788  H.  WALPOLE  in  H'alpoliana,  Aitth.  \ 
A  rtisfs  i  r  An  author,  talking  of  his  own  works,  or  censuring 
those  of  others,  is  to  me  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 

6.  atlrib.,  as  ipecacuanha  cuttings,  lozenge,  root; 
ipecacuanha  wine,  the  filtered  infusion  of  the 
root  in  wine. 

1761  ARMSTRONG  Day  194  I've  known  a  dame,  sage  else  as 
a  divine,  For  brandy  whip  off  ipecacuan  wine.     1789  W. 
BUCHAN  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  707   Ipecacuanha  Wine.     1870 
SIR  R.  CMKISTISON  Jrnl.  in  Life  II.  211  The  ipecacuan 
cuttings  for  India. 

IpecacTtanhic  (ipftekli^seiilk),  a.    [f.  prcc. 

+  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ipecacuanha  ;  contain- 
ing ipecacuanha  in  chemical  combination,  as  ipeca- 
cuanhic  acid,  CUH,,,O7,  a  peculiar  form  of  tannic 
acid  found  in  ipecacuanha  root. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  314  Ipe[ca)cuanic  acid., 
is  a  reddish-brown,  very  bitter,  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in 
..alcohol  and  water.  1876  HARLFY  Mai.  J/, -d.  ed.  ',)  548. 

I-pe5t,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  PITCH  v.  I-peint(ed, 
of  PAINT  v. 

t  I-pelu'red,  ///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  I-i  +  F.  pdure 
PELLLHK,  fur  +  -KD'.]  Lined  with  pellure  ;  furred. 

c  1460  Laitnfal  237  Har  manteles  wer  of  grene  felwet, . . 
Ipelvred  with  grys  and  gro.  Ibid.  417  Launfal  yn  purpure 
gan  hym  schrede  Ipelvred  with  whyt  ermyne. 

fl-pe-nd,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  1-  prefl  (here 
pseudo-archaic)  +  fiend,  extended  form  of  PEN  v. : 
cf.  next.]  trans.  To  pen  or  shut  in. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  x.  xl.  2  The  earnest  zeal  . .  From 
courage  sprung,  which  seld  we  close  ipend  In  swelling 
i  without  violent  breach. 

I-pent,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  PEN  v. 

1600  FAIRFAX  '1 : asso  xnl.  xx.  i  These  drawing  near  the 
Wood,  where  close  ipent  The  wicked  Sprites  in  sylvan  Pin- 
folds were. 

I-perced,  M  E.  pa.  pple.  of  PIERCE  v.  I-perised, 
of  PEIUSU  v.  I-pesed,  of  PEASE  v.,  to  appease. 
I-peynt,  of  PAINT  v.  I-peyred,  of  PAIK  v.,  to 
impair.  I-piched,  i-picht,  i-pight,  i-pijt,  of 
PITCH  v.  I-piled,  of  PILL  v.,  to  plunder.  I-pilt, 
of  PELT  v.  I-pined,  of  PINE  v.  I-plaied,  of 
PLAY  v.  I-plesed,  of  PLEASE  v.  I-pleyned, 
of  PLAIN  v.,  to  complain.  I-plight,  i-pli^t, 
i-pliht,  i-pluht,  of  PLIGHT  v. 

Ipocras,  obs.  form  of  HIPPOCRAH. 

Ipocrisie,  -crite,  obs.  ff.  Ilvrm  uisv,  -CKITE. 

I-pointed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  POINT  v. 

f  Ipo'krephum,  ME.  corrupt  f.  apocryphum, 
sing,  of  APOCRYPHA. 

13..  Cliildh.  ytsiis  in  Archiv  Stud.  neii.  Sfr.  LXXIV. 
327  Here  higynnys  the  Romance  of  the  childbode  of  JheMi 
Criste  bat  clerkys  callys  Ipokrephum. 

II  Ipomoea  (aip&mra).  Bol.  Also  ipomeea, 
ipomea.  [mod.L.  (Linnjeus),  f.  Gr.  lit-,  stem 
of  Tif>  a  worm  +  ouoios  like.]  A  genus  of  twin- 
ing or  creeping  plants,  mostly  tropical,  N.O. 
Convolvulafese,  with  trumpet-  or  salver-shaped 


IPOMCEIC. 

corolla;  many  of  the  species  possess  medicinal 
properties,  many  are  cultivated  as  flowering  plants, 
and  one,  /.  fiata/as,  furnishes  the  sweet  potato. 

"794  M  ""'!  /W.  xvi.  185  Ipomcea  has  rather 

a  funnel-shaped  than  a  campanulate  corolla.  1867  LADY 
HICRBERT  CniM-  I..  \.  5  Ipomacas  of  every  shade,  .climbing 
over  the  ruined  wall.  1877  BtACKMOBB  Kr,-ma  xiv.  (1880) 
82  Against  the  golden  leaves  of  maple,  .a  special  wreath  of 
blue  shone  like  a  climbing  ipomcca.  1878  H.  M  STANLEY 
DarkCmt.  II.  xii.  351  The  Ipomn_-a's  purple  buds  i;, 
with  colour  the  tall  stem  of  some  sturdy  tree. 

Hence  Ipomceic  a.,  of  Ipomcea,  in  ipomceic  arid, 
named  from  Ifoma-aja/apa,  jalap:  see  qnot. 

i86j-72  WATTS  Ditt.  Clicm.  III.  3t<  Ifamxic  acid.  i8«8 
Itiii.  11877)  V.  214  Iponueic  acid  . .  isomeric  with  seba.  ir 
acid,  produced  l»y  the  action  of  moderately  strong  iiitrir 
acid  on  convolvuhc  acid,  convolvulinolic  acid,  jalapin, 
jalapic  acid,  or  jalapinolic  acid. 

t  I-pO'ne,  v.  Olis.  [OE.  gepunian,  (.  &-  ,  I- 1) 
+punian  to  heat.]  trans.  To  pound. 

ciooo  Sa.r.  Lci-thd.  I.  216  sepuna..eall  tosomne.  1-1400 
I.a>:J,,i,ics  Ci'riirg.  62  (Add.  AIS.)  Ipone  hem  wel  &  make 
of  hern  smale  ballys. 

I-porchaced,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  PCRCHASE  v. 

Ipostacis,  ohs.  form  of  HYPOSTASIS. 

Ipotame,  ipotayne,  obs.  var.  HIPPOPOTAMI'S. 

I-poysened,  -oned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  POISON  v. 

Ippocras,  obs.  form  of  HIPPOCBAS. 

I-praied,  i-prayed(e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  PRAYZI. 
I-preched,  of  PEE  ACH  v.  I-preised,  i-preysed, 
of  PRAISE  v.  I-preoved,  i-preved,  of  I'BEVE 
t'.,  to  prove.  I-priked,  of  PRICK  v.  I-prisoned, 
of  PRISON  7-.  I-prived,  i-pryved,  of  PRIVE  --., 
to  deprive.  I-procured,  of  PROCURE  v.  I-prof- 
red,  of  PROFFER  v.  I-prophecied,  of  PROHIFSV 
i'.  I-proved,  i-prowed,  of  PROVE  v. 

t  Ipse,  pron.  and  sb.     [L.  ipse  he  himself,  very.] 

||1.  pi-oti.  Himself;  truly  himself;  in  his  right 
mind. 

1579  LVLV  Euplmei  (Arb.)  106  Though  Curio  be  olde 
huddle  and  twang,  i/sr,  he.  1787  'G.  GAMBADO'  Acnd. 
Horsemen  (1809)  28  ttfltf,  Our  author  could  not  be,  ipse,  he, 
when  he  wrote  this  ! 


473 


Ipse. 


t  Lpsea*nd.  Corruption  of  ^  et per  se,  and',  an 
old  way  of  naming  the  character  &>  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet;  i.e.  '&  by  itself  =  and*.  Cf.  AM- 
PERSAND. 

1847  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Orlandino  (1848)  86  As  ugly  as  sin, 
and  as  crooked  as  an  ipseand,  as  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant 
in  the  play  says. 

II  Ipse  dixit  fi'psi  di-ksit).  PI.  ipse  dixits. 
[L.  tpse  dixif,  a  translation  of  Gr.  auros  ttya.  *  he 
himself  (the  master)  said  it ',  a  phrase  used  by  the 
Pythagoreans.]  An  unproved  assertion  resting  on 
the  bare  authority  of  some  speaker ;  a  dogmatic 
statement ;  a  dictum. 

[1477  Paston  Lett.  III.  214  He  wold  yeffe  you  his  labore, 
be  so  ye  payd  for  his  costes.  Ipse  dixit.]  1572  WHITGIFT 
Dff.  Annnu.  Admon.  Tract  vnr.  v.  §  13  Here  is  neither 
scripture,  doctor,  story,  council,  or  anything  else,  but  ips,' 
dixit,  1601  A.  C.  Ansiv.  Let.  Jesnited  Gent.  13  A  bare 
ipse  dtxit,  and  nothing  else.  1672  MARVEU.  Reh,  Transp. 
i.  57  His  Dogmatical  Ipse  Dixits  may  rather  be  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  believe  him.  1800  W.  TAYLOR  in 


ff.    1002-12  DKNTHAJI  K aiten,  juaic.  e.via.  110271 
125  tifffe,  On  other  occasions  the  ipse  dixit  principle,  .was. . 
seated  .  .on  the  same  throne. 

f  b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  speaker.   Obs. 

1641  TRAPP  Theol,  Tkeol.  126  Christ  is  the  only  Rabbin, 
the  irrefragable  Doctor,  the  ipse  dixit^  all  the  words  of 
whose  mouth  are  right  words. 

Hence  Ipse-dixitism  (ips/"jdi*ksitiz'm),  dogmatic 
assertion.  So  Zpse-di'xitisli  <',<  Ipse-di*xitist. 

1808  COLERIDGF:  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  Rem.  (1858)  103,  I  .. 
myself  think  it  shallow,  flippant,  and  ipse  dixitish.  a  1832 
BKNTHAM  Deontology  (1834)  I.  xx.  321  Why  the  ipse-dixit 
root  should  not  produce  all  the  branches  necessary  to  dis- 
course,— as  ipse-dixitists,  and  ifs&dixitistn.  1883  J.  MAR- 
TINI AH  Types  Eth.  The.  II.  93  Bentham  denounces  all 
appeals  to  a  moral  faculty  as  sheer  'ipse  dixitism'.  1896  J. 
B.  MAYOR  AV;<'  Suppl.  Guide  Choice  Classical  Dks.  Pref.  n 
In  contrast  to  this  ip&e-dixittstn,  as  Bentham  would  have 
called  it. 

Ipseity  (ips/"-,iti).  [f.  L.  ipse  self  +  -ITT.]  Per- 
sonal identity  and  individuality  ;  selfhood. 

1659  H.  MORE  Iimnort.  Soul  HI.  xvi.  (1662)  213  The  Soul 
of  the  World  will  be  every  man's  personal  Ipseity  as  well  as 
his.  1668  —  Dtv,  Dial,  n.  xvii.  270  Those  mysterious 
depths  of  Satan  which  the  Theosophers  so  diligently  dis- 
cover, such  as  are  Ipseity,  Egoity,  or  Selfishness.  1827 
COLERIDGE  Tahlc-t.  8  July,  In  the  Trinity  there  is,  i . 
Ipseity.  2.  Altcrity.  3.  Community.  1845  F.  BARHAM  Odd 
Medley  8  The  designative  preposition  ath.  .indicates  the 
ipseity  or  objectivity  of  things. 

II  IpSO  facto  (rps0  fce-kttf),  advb.  phrase.  [L.] 
By  tnat  very  fact ;  by  the  fact  itself. 

1548  Act  2  fV  3  Edw.  l'I,  c.  i  §  i  The  same  person. .shall 
therefore  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual!  pro- 
mocions.  1647  SANDERSON  Serin.  II.  214  By  taking  Christen- 
dom upon  us  at  out  Baptism.  \ve  did  ipso  f<icto  renounce 
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-   _  i"y~°  • — "••(-•-  •*«•%*  n^  m   nicir  nan' Mi.'iiity. 

Ipsographic  ipsogra-fik)>ff.  [irreg.  f.  L  ifso- 
as  stem  of  //«  self -r  Or.  -vpnc^-os  pertaining  to 
writing.]  Self-recording. 

1817    /,/acki:    Mag.    II.    222/1    This    complex    machine 
r  liertoncelh  calls  an  Ipsographi. 

I-publesched,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  PUBLISH  v 
I-pudrid,  of  POWHF.R  r.  I-pulled,  of  PULL  v 
I-pult,  of  PELT  v.  I-pund,  of  POUND  v.,  to 
poind.  I-punished,  i-punsched,  m  Pmoaa 
».,  PUNCH  -'.  I-pursewed,  of  Puiisri:  ?•.  I-put, 
i-putte,  of  PUT  v.  I-pyght,  i-py5t,  of  PITCH  r. 
I-pylled,  of  PILL  v.  I-pynched,  of  PINCH  -• 

I-quartred,  i-quasched,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of 
QUARTER,  QUASH  vbs. 

t  I-qneme,  a.  Obs.  Also  i-oweme.  [OE. 
gecw6me,zecw{me:  seel- ', and  QUEMF.  «.]  Pleas- 
ing, acceptable,  agreeable. 

(•950  Lindisf.  Go.tp.  John  viii.  29  Daoe  je-cuoemo  [Ruslm: 
Xicwoeme]  smt  him,  ic  wyrco  symble.  c  loco  .-Ifs.Gosf. 
Matt.  xi.  26  Forbam  hyt  wzs  swa  Jecweme  beibran  be 
c  \\1SLainb.  Horn.  109  Ne  bio  naut  his  lare  fremful  ne 
icweme  ban  ileweden.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  146  Hesteres  bone 

was  be  kinge  Assuer  licwuroe  &  icweme. 

tl-queme,  "'•  Obs.  Also  2-3  icweme,  4 
yqueme.  \pV..gfnt>arman,.nt>{man  :  seel-',  and 
QUEME  i'.]  trans.  To  please,  gratify. 

c  893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  in.  vii.  §  6  pact  he . .  ne  mehte  bzm 
folce  mid  jifan  Recweman.  ciooo  A^LFRIC  Horn,  II.  286 
Sume  gecwemdon  englum  . .  burh  cumliSnysse.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  63  We  hit  ajen  to  jeme  and  god  solf  ber  mid 
iqueme.  1-1205  LAY.  13288  Ofte  he  hine  bioohte  . .  hu  he 
mihte  mid  latsinge  iquemen  ban  kinge.  a  1300  A".  Horn 
485  Horn  me  wel  iquemeb,  God  kni}t  him  bisemep.  1340 
Aycnt,  228  Non  ne  may  y-queme  god  and  to  his  yuo. 

t  I-quethe,  v.  Oh.  [OE.  gccweSan  =  OS. 
gfouitfian,  OHO.  giquedan,  Goth,  gaqifan :  see 
I- ',  Y-,  and  QDEATH  z>.]  inlr.  To  say,  speak  ;  to 
arrange,  come  to  terms,  agree. 

(-900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  v.  ii.  (1890)  388  Se  naifre  znij  word 
XecweSan  meahte.  a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1094 
He  &  his  bro5er  ..  jecwaSan  baet  hi  mid  gri5e  to  gxdere 
cuman  sceoldan.  c  ijos  LAY.  2267  He  stod  biforen  Locrine 
..  &  bas  word  him  ique3  [("1275  seide].  111250  Owl  fy 
Night.  501  Ne  mi3tu  leng  a  word  iquethe. 

I-quefien,  I-queynt,  I-quidded,  I-quiked, 
I  quykned,  I-quytt,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  QUEATH, 
QUENCH,  QCID,  QUICK,  QUICKEN,  QDIT  vbs. 

Ir,  obs.  form  of  IRK. 

t  Ir,  obs.  var.  of  Mr,  HER,  pers.  and  poss.  pron. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  10119  HC  wende  to  is  moder  to 
<Urliucry  ir  bcre.  Ibid.  11803  P°  neo  hadde  a!  clcne  ir  ioye 
al  vorlore.  Me  flemde  ir  out  of  engelond. 

Ir- ',  assimilated  form  in  L.  of  the  prefix  IN-  - 
before  initial  r,  used  in  the  same  way  in  Eng.,  as 
in  ir-radiate,  ir-ruption.  In  these  derivatives  only 
one  r  is  pronounced. 

Ir- 2,  assimilated  form  in  L.  of  the  prefix  IN-  3 
before  initial  r,  used  in  the  same  way  in  Eng.  (and 
much  more  frequent  than  IR-  1) ;  as  in  ir-rational , 
ir-reclaimable,  ir-ncovcrable,  ir-refragable,  ir-re- 
ligion,  ir-rei'otable.  In  these  only  one  r  is  pro- 
nounced, the  prefix  being  really  reduced  to  i-. 

Iracund  (ai'iikmd),  a.  [ad.  L.  iracmid-us, 
{.  ira  anger,  IRE  +  -cund-ns,  suffix  of  verbal  adjs. 
with  sense '  inclining  to ' :  cf.  obs.  F.  iracond,  -aind.~\ 
Inclined  to  wrath  ;  choleric,  passionate,  irascible. 

1821  Km<  Monthly  Mag.  I.  643  The  iracund  veins  of 
church  and  schoolmen.  1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  t.  iii.  (1872) 
13  A  man  ..  iracund,  but  cheerfully  vigorous.  1853  I)F 
QUIN-CEY  Wks.  (1882)  XIV.  403  That  particular  chancellor 
..was.. the  iracund  Lord  Thurlow. 

t  Iracu-udious,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  iracondienx 
(151)1  c.),  f.  L.  Tracandi-a,  n.  of  quality  f.  frii- 
cnnd-jis  :  see  -ous.]  Inclined  to  wrath ;  =  prec. 

1491  CAXTON  I'lttis  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  H.  265/2  Vf  a 
man  yracundyous  were  so  vertuous.  .yetitsholde  not  please 
god  bycause  of  his  yre.  15. .  Kalcnder  (tfShcpli.  (1656)  Hi, 
He  the  which  is  born  under  Capricornus,  . .  shall  be  iracun- 
dious  a  Iyer.  1662  J.  CHANI>I.KH  I'an  Ifctmonfs  Oriat. 
Proph.conc.  Author,  Th'  scorching  flame  of  iracundious  Jove. 

Hence  Iracu'ndionsly  adv.  [cf.  i6th  c.  F.  ira- 
ciitidieiisement\,  wrathfully. 

1599  NASHE  Leiitfn  Stuffe 41  He. ..then  drawing  out  his 
i  ir.icuudiously.  at  onewhiske  loptoffhis  hr.id. 

Iracundity  i  -iirak»'nditi).  [f.  I,,  irariimi-iis  : 
see  -ITY.]  Irefulness,  wrathfulness. 

1840  AV?c  Monthly  Mug.  LIX.  491  This  indiscreet  exhibi- 
tion of  my  wife's  iracundity.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Apr.  1 1 
He  . .  provides  one  with  the  following  measure  of  his 
iracundity. 

Iracu-ndulous,  a.  nence-wd.  [f.  I.,  inn-umi- 
MS  with  dim.  formative  -iil-ns,  as  in  albulns,  len- 
tnliu,  etc.]  Inclined  to  anger ;  irascible. 

1765  STERNE  />.  Sliaaay  VIII.  xiii,  Love  is.  .one  of  the 
most..Iracundulous..of  all  human  ] 

tl-rad,  a.     0/>s.     [OE.  ffi;',d  =  MlH.',.gtreit, 
Goth,  garaiiis  appointed :— OTeut.  *ganu, 
*ga-  (I-l,  Y-)  +  raid-   to   prepare,  make   ready. 


IRASCIBLE. 

Cf.  I-HKDE.]     Prepare.!,  made   ready;    instructed 
learned,  expert. 

f  888  K.  ALFRED  Bitrlk.  x,  Sio  is  swiSe  wel  lerad  &  »«-i8e 
'  •    <>ooo<;,  him  ramne  weS  and 

^r.i,  nc  Uhta.     ,  ,ao5  I.AV.  .'(990  To  monifeohte  ich  Kabbe 
eou  ilad,  and  xuere  Jet  [f  1,75  ,e]  weoren  wel  irad 

I-rad,  -radde,  -read,  Ml;.  pa.  P1  le.  of  READ  v 
Trade  (>ia-,l,-        [Turkish,  a.  Ar. 


will,  desire.]    A  written  decree  issued  by  thi 

of  Tuil 
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t  I-ra-dliche,  adv.  Obs.  Also  -r»ed-.  [Early 
ME.,f.  I-RAII a.  + -lithe,  -i.v-.]  I'mmptlv,  readily 
straightway. 

' '  "°S  LAY.  11532  He  iradliche  la;dde  hine  to  rzde.  IHA 
29631  pu  scnlt  iracdliche  in  lo  hefne-riche ;  heofne  is  be  ai 
;aru.  nfpAynt.  i  To  vynde  yredliche.  .ine  huyche  leave 
of  be  boc  bet  hy  by. 

t  I-raht,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RECCHE  v.,  to  tell. 
I  rail:  see  I,  the  letter,  2. 
I-railed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RAIL  -•.,  to  cover. 
Irain,  variant  of  ARAIJT,  spider.  Obs. 
t  Iral  e.  Obs.  t  -are.     Also  iraillo.     [Of  uncer- 
tain origin  :  cf.  IRIS  3.]     Some  precious  stone. 


strauen).     c  1423  Thomas  of  Krcrld.  61  Hir  payetrelie 
was  of  irale  fyne,  Hir  cropoure  was  of  orphare. 

Iran,  variant  of  IRON  sb.l     =  I-.HXK,  eagle. 
Iran(e,  variant  of  AKAIN,  spider.  Obs. 

C1440  Jacob's  It'tll  74  An  ypocryte,  a  popholy  man,  is 
lyche  an  irane ;  for  an  eran,  whan  he  hath  longe  trauayled 
«  myche,  to  makyn  his  web,  banne  comylh  a  lytel  wynd 
and  blowyth  awey  all  to-gedere. 

Iranian  (aW-nian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Pers.  ,j|j| 
Trait  Persia  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iran  or  Persia ; 
in  Compar.  Philol.  applied  to  one  of  the  two  Asiatic 
families  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  compris- 
ing Zend  and  Old  Persian  and  their  modern  descen- 
dants or  cognates. 

1841  LATHAM  Eng.  Lang.  3  The  Iranian  stock,  so  called 
from  the  native  name  of  Persia  (Iran),  containing  the 
ancient,  middle  and  modem  Persian,  with  the  allied  tongues 
. .  of  Curdistan,  Affgaunistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Bocharia. 
1873  FARRAR  f'am.  Speech  58  The  Aryans  proper  ..  still 
lingering  in  or  near  their  old  Iranian  home.  1883  St. 
James's  Ga=.  ^  Sept.,  The  great  depression  to  the  north  uf 
the  Iranian  plateau. 

t2.  a.  =  ARYAN;  Indo-European,  b.  =Indo- 
Iranian.  Obs. 

1847  PRICHARD  in  Kef.  Brit.  AUK.  241  The  Indo- 
European,  sometimes  termed  Indo-German,  and,  by  late 
writers,  Arian  or  Iranian  languages.  1850  LATHAM  Ettf. 
Lang.  (ed.  3)  94  The  Iranian  stock  of  languages. — This 
contains  the  proper  Persian  languages  of  Persia  (Iran) . .  the 
Kurd  language,  and  all  the  languages  of  Asia,  .derived  from 
the  Zend  or  Sanskrit. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Iranian  race ;  a  speaker 
of  an  Iranian  language. 

1873  FARRAR  Fam.  Sptcih  77  The  Aryans  proper,  who 
subsequently  divided  into  Iranians  and  Hindoos.  1877  G. 
KAWLIS-SON  Orig.  A'ations  vi.  102  For  the  ornamentation 
of  their  buildings,  .the  Iranians.. employed  sculpture. 

So  Ira'nlc  a. 


Persians,  and.  .the  Bactrian*. 

I-ranne,  var.  i-ronnt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RUN  t'. 

Irany,  variant  of  ABAIN,  spider.  Obs. 

Irasceut  (oirarsent),  a.  [ad.  L.  iiasceiil-ent. 
pr.  pple.  of  irdsci  to  grow  or  be  angry,  f.  ira 
anger.]  Becoming  angry  ;  leading  to  anger. 

1794-6  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  IV.  292  Between  the  irascent 
ideas  and  irascent  muscular  actions. 

Irascibility  (sinesibrllti,  iras-).  [f.  next: 
see  -ITT.  Cf.  F.  irascibilit,'  (1550  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.).]  The  quality  of  being  iniscible  ;  prone- 
ness  to  anger,  quickness  of  temper,  irritability. 

1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  40  F  i  They  seldom  fail  of 

giving  proofs  of  their  irascibility  upon  the  slightest  attack 

in.     1779-81  —  /.  .'  IV.  83  Pope's 

:y   prevailed.       1814  :t<trrels    A  nth. 

•  The  statements  of  Gibber . .  show  sufficient  motives 

to  excite  the  poetic  irascibility.      1861  Kt  M  F  (  Yr/j-.'fr<fr  //. 

1.  r  17  The  fallibility  and  irascibility  of  human  nature. 

Irascible  vaira-Ml/l.  ir:vs-  .  ,1.  Also  7  ira- 
sible,  8  irrascible.  [n  Ii  c.  in 

l.ittn.',  nd.  I.,  fnis, .  >./  to  grow  angry.] 

Easily  provoked  to  anger  or  resentment  ;  prone  to 
anger;  irritable, choleric, hot-tempcrei: 

1530    PAI.S™.  ;  osed    to 

1656    1 . 
.  soon  angred. 

-pirited  people.     1831 

1873  BLACK  1'r.   Hntli-  \iii.  (1874)  114  The  only  daughter 
ible  old  gentleman. 

U6 


IHASCIBLENESS. 

b.  Of  emotions,  actions,  etc. :  Characterized  by, 
arising  from,  or  exhibiting  anger. 


474 


I-REW. 


;L>ns. . indulged,  .are  ready  todetiletne  wnole  man.  1774 
GOLDSM  Arrt/.  Hist.  0776)  VI 1.  296  No  animal  in  the  creation 
seems  endued  with  such  an  irascible  nature.  1824  W.  I  K\  is< ; 
T.  J'ra~'.  I.  302  Dignity  is  always  more  irascible  the  more 
petty  the  potentate.  1882  A.  W.  WARD  Dickfns  v.  119  His 
irascible  nature  failed  to  resent  a  rather  doubtful  compliment. 
C.  Irascible  appetite,  affection,  part  of  the  soul, 
in  Plato's  tripartite  division  of  the  soul,  TO  Ovfio- 
«i5e'j,  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  irrational  nature, 
being  that  in  which  courage,  spirit,  passion,  were 
held  to  reside;  and  which  was  superior  to  TO  im- 
6vfjLtjrix6v,  the  CoNCi'PisciBLE  part  in  which  resided 
the  appetites. 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  in.  vi.  (Add.  MS.  27944) 
If.  20  b  2  Drede  8:  sorwe  comeb  of  be  irascibel,  for  of  bing  bat 
we  hatib,  we  haueji  sorowe.  1526  Pilgr.  1'erf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  ri2  b,  It  is  called  the  appetyte  irascyble,  or  the  angry 
appetyte.  1606  BRYSKETT  Ci-'.  Life 48  The  seates  of  the  two 
principall  appetites;  the  irascible  and  the  concupiscible  ;  of 
that  the  heart,  of  this  the  liuer.  1691  HARTCLIFFE  Virtues  23 
Pride,  Contempt,  Impatience,  Anger,  Fear,  Boldness  and  the 
like  generous  and  brave  Passions,  belong  to  what  we  say  is 
the  irnscible  part  of  the  mind.  1863  DRAPER  Intell.  Devel. 
Europe  v.  (1865)  116  Now,  the  reason  being  seated  in  the 
head,  the  spirit  or  irascible  sou]  has  its  seat  in  the  breast. 
td.  quasi-rf.  =  Irascible  appetite,  etc.  Obs. 
I594  tsee  CONCUPISCIBLE  2  b].  1656  H.  MORE  Enthus. 
Tri.  To  Rdr.  A  iij  a,  These  I  spread  before  him . .  to  provoke 
his  Irascible. 

Hence  Ira-acibleness,  irascibility  ;  Ira'scibly 
adv.,  in  an  irascible  manner,  angrily. 

1727  BAILEVVO!.  II,  Irascibleness.  1828  Mirror  V.  264/1 
Nothing  irascibly  said  will,  .make  way  with  an  obstinate  or 
wilful  man. 

Irascid  (airarsid),  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L.  irasclto 
grow  angry  +  -ID  1.]  Easily  angered,  irascible. 

1823  Black-M.  Mag.  XIII.  278  The  head  of  Julius  . .  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  that  arrogant  and  irascid  priest. 

Irate  (anv'-t,  aio-r/t),  a.  [ad.  L.  trat-ns  angered, 
enraged,  pa.  pple.  of  *irari,  inceptive  irdsci  to  be 
or  become  angry,  f.  tra  anger,  IRE.]  Excited  to 
ire;  incensed,  enraged,  angry. 

1838  J.  GILMAN  Life  Coleridge  22  Not  to  heed  his  anger 
should  he  become  irate.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  viii,  [He] 
seemed  a  little  more  irate  when  it  was  over.  1865  LIVING- 
STONE Zambesi  vi.  142  He  was  at  once  hauled  up  before  the 
irate  Commandant. 

Hence  Irately  adv.,  in  an  irate  manner,  angrily. 

1883  Miss  BROUGHTON  Belinda  II.  n.  iii.  9  She  looks  at 
him  full  and  irately.  1889  MRS.  R.  JOCELYN  Distracting 
Guest  II.  ix.  153  'What  nonsense  !'..!  continued  irately. 

I-raunsond,  raviased,  -rawt,  ME.  pa.  pples. 
of  RANSOM,  RAVISH,  REACH  vbs. 

t  I-rchepil.  Obs.  rare.  [A  corruption  of  ILE- 
SPIL  (ilspil,  it-spit),  hedgehog,  influenced  by 
IRCHIN.]  A  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  298/49  Ase  ful  ase  is  an  Irchepil 
of  piles  al-a-boute,  So  ful  he  stikede  of  Arewene. 

tl'rcllin,  irchon.  Obs.  Forms:  syrichon, 
4  irchouon,  4-5  irchoun,  yrehoun,  5  erohon, 
irohyn,  yrehyn,  6  irchen,  6-7  irohin.  [a. 
ONF.  *ir(e}chon  (cf.  Picard  irechon,  Walloon 
ireson,  Hainaut  hirchon*)  =  OF.  herifun,  F. 
herisson :— pop.L.  *heridon-em :  see  HCRCHEON 
and  URCHIN.] 

1.  A  hedgehog. 

£1290.9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  179/50  Heo  stikeden  al-so  bicke  on 
him  so  ynchon  deth  of  piles.  1382  WYCLIF  Zeph.  ii.  14  Ona- 
cratulus.  .and  the  yrehoun  shuln  dwelle  in  the  threshefoldis 
therof.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxlv.  (1869)  133  With 
poyntes  she  was  armed  al  aboute,  as  an  irchoun.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  C  ivb,  Fede  yowre  hawke  with  an  Irchyn 
onys  or  twyes,  &  it  shall  helpe  hir.  1530  PALSGR.  235/1 
Irchen  a  lyttel  beest  ful!  of  prickes,  herisson.  1609  BIBLF 
(Douay)  Ps.  ciii[i].  18  The  rocke  a  refuge  for  the  Irchins.  ' 
b.  A  dish  in  cookery,  so  called  from  being  made 
to  bristle  with  almonds,  etc.  stuck  over  its  surface. 

043°  Two  Cookery-bks.  38  Yrcliouns.  Take  Piecis 
mawys  ..Take  a  litel  prycke,  &  prykke  be  yrchons,  An 
pu.te  in  be  holes  be  Afmaundys.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in 
Hoitseh.  Ord.  (1790)  443. 

2.  An  urchin ;  a  brat. 

1625  BP.  MOUNTAGU  App.  Cxsar  Ep.  Ded.  aijb,  Such 
Irchins  it  was  necessary  to  disband,  and  send  them  away  to 
shift  for  themselves,  that  our  Mother  the  Church  might  no 
more  be  troubled  with  them. 

Ire  (ai»j',  sb.    Also  4-6  yre,  ir,  5  yr,  iere,  5-6 
yer,  6  Sc.  yire,  iyre.     [a.  OF.  ire, yre  (i  ith  c.  in 
Littre),  ad.  L.  Tra  anger,  wrath,  rage.]     Anger- 
wrath.     Now  chiefly  poet,  and  rfiet. 
£l\?LE'  E-'  P,*-  I**™'  25  I'xxviii.  21]  Ire  somdele  Vp- 

waf  B          • '"  "  13*5  S'r  B"'"  (MS'  A'>  2*88  P° 

,p   ,i    eues  '"  gret  yre.     c  133°  R-  BRUN'NE  Citron.  Wace 

2336  Ne  he  ne  saide  namore  til  hire,  Bot  wente  fro 

hure  al  ,n  ire^  ,388  WYCLIF  Pm:  xv.  t  A  soft  answere  brekith 

^yi      i  L       VRRS  <Caxton>  Metes  22  b,    It  shulde 

.ase  hys  Iere.     1556  LAUDF.R  Tractate  456  Frame  all 

Innye  thaysuld  be  fre,  Frorne  Malyce,  Yre,  and  Creueltie. 

it?  P     \    k''  ti'A>uirai'  Pref-  57  in  Salir.  Poems  Kefarm 

/'  >    v,    0       *'p"'  Pr°v,0(;kini:  God  to  yire.     1667  _M"ILTON 


1865  KINGSLEV  Hernu.  xii,  Hereward  was  flushed  with  ire 
and  scorn. 

t  b.  rarely  in  plural.  Obs. 

1388  WVC-LIF  Prtv.  xxx.  ^3  He  that  stirith  iris  [Vulg.  iras\, 
ith  forth  discordis. 

t  Ire,  v.  Obs.  rare  -'.  [f.  IRE  ,-/,.]  trans.  To 
anger,  irritate. 

c  1420  Pal/a<t.  mi  Husl:  n.  361  Her  brethren  &  her  owne 
kynde  hit  ireth  [L.  irritat\. 

Ire,  obs.  form  of  AIR  (in  quot.  in  sensi 

'494  FABYAN  Chron.  vi.  clxv.  160  All  myghte  not  stoppe 
the  intolerable  ire  of  his  body. 

Ire,  obs.  or  dial.  f.  IRON;  obs.  f.  HER. 

I-readed,  -reaved,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  RED, 
REAVE  vbs.  I-red,  of  READ  v. 

t  I-rede,  a.  Obs.  [OE.  gerxde  =  MHG.  gereite 
:-OTeut.  *garaiitjo-z :  cf.  I-RAD  a.  and  GRAITH  «.] 
Prepared,  ready. 

c  .000  Ags.Ps.  (Th.)  xvii.  32  [xviii.  33]  He  jedyde  mine 
let  swa  jeraede  (i,.  ferfecit  fedcs  meos}  swa  swa  heorotum 
c  1275  Pattiaa  Our  Lord  ug'mO.E.  Misc.  40  If  ich . .  bitraye 
ihesu  hwat  schal  beon  my  mede.  prytty  panewes,  hi  seyden, 
hi  beob  alle  irede. 

tl-redy,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  2  jeredi,  3  i-readi 
-redy,  3-4  i-redi,  y-redy.  [ME. ;  see  I- 1,  Y- 
and  READY.]  =  READY. 

«II7S  Cotf.  Horn.  239  per  beoS  anu  jeredie  be  weresede 
gastes  be  hme  uniredhce  underfangeS.  a  1225  Juliana  8 
Wite  bu  hit  wel  ireadi . .  no  lengre  nulich  hit  heolen  be 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3094  Vter  &  is  compaynie  yredy  aseri 
horn  were,  c  1300  Beket  766  Iredi  ich  am  the  deth  to 
afonge.  1340  Ayenb.  173  pe  dyaS  bet  is  yredy,  ond  oueral 
aspif>  bane  zenejere.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  354  Y  am  come  her 
o  semple  knyjt  y-redy  with  be  to  fitjte. 

I-refe,  early  ME.  :—OE.  gertfa  :  see  REEVE  sb. 
Ireful  (aio-jful),  a.     [f.  IRE  sb.  +  -POL.] 

1.  Full  of  ire  ;  angry,  wrathful. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  27798  (Cott.  Galbai  Heuy  chere,  irefull 
and  ill.  13..  Cocrde  L.  366  In  his  stirope  up  he  stode, 
And  smote  to  hym  with  irefull  mode,  c  1475  Partcnay 
3258  A  man  chaufed  with  yerfull  manace.  1562  I  HEV- 
™OD  P""'-  *  Efigr-  (1867)  155  Foule  woordis  make  all 
folke,  Irefull  or  ferefull.  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Hendian 
41  Electus,  Laitus,  Marcia  too  must  looke,  With  manymoe 
to  last  his  Irefull  spight.  1723  POPE  Odyss.  III.  179  With 
ire.full  taunts  each  other  they  oppose.  1848  C.  BRONTE 
7.  Eyre  xn,  His  eyes  and  gathered  eyebrows  looked  ireful 
and  thwarted  just  now. 

2.  Choleric,  passionate,  irascible. 

<ri4oo  Solomon's  Si:  Wisdom  20  Ajein  stronge  men  & 
ireful  look  bat  bou  ne  fi3th.  1574  HELLOWES  Guevara's 
/•am.  hf.  (1577)  116  With  the  irefull  we  must  not  be  im- 
portunate to  entreate  a  pardon.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
11614)  038  The  inhabitants  of . .  Barbary  are  poore  and 
proude,  irefull,  and  writing  all  injuries  in  marble.  1819  L 
HvmfnJicator  No.  i  (1822)  1. 6  The  want  of  this  sympathy 
from  others  made  him  ireful,  revengeful,  impious. 

Irefully  (sioufuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  Jn 
an  ireful  manner;  angrily,  wrathfully. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix.  230  They  . .  cam  to 
Keynawde  for  to  sle  hym  yrefully.  1555  ABP.  PARKER  I's. 
xxxiv.  81  God's  face  is  scene,  most  irefully  to  wycked  men 


^  .      ------  ~;  t>    *    .mi   nvi   ^ouswctcu    ireiuiivine 

Prince).  1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  C-niel  Fortune  I.  237  '  She  is 
a  stupid..  discontented  little  fool',  she  irefully  reflected. 

Irefolness  (ai»-jfulnes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  condition  of  being  ireful  ;  wrathfulness. 

1388  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  xix.  21  And  Saul  was  wrooth  with 
irefulr.esse.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  no  Obsty- 
nacy  or  frowardnesse,  Hastynesse  or  Irefulnesse,  Vngentyl- 
nesse.  1574  HYI.I.  Ord.  Bees  ix,  Although  the  fierce  bees 
are  very  ill,  yet  is  their  yrefulnesse  a  note  of  better  bees 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  ofSrml  n.  ii.  m.  iv,  Not  rage  ..  Nor 
eating  irefulnesse,  harsh  cruelty. 

I-regned,  -reht,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  REIGN  v 
RECCHE  v.,  to  relate. 

tlreis.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  3  yreis.  [a.  OF. 
ireis,  trots  adj.  and  sb.,  Irish  (Godef.),  f.  OE.  Ir-ds 
the  Irish.]  =  IRISH  B.  i  b. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls!  5551  per  were  of  deneys  [:••  r.  denys] 
&  of  scottes  aslawe  &  al  so  of  yreis  {v.rr.  yreyns,  yrenys] 
vif  ?onge  kinges. 

I-reke,  -rekened,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  REKE, 
RECKON  vbs. 

Ireless  (ai«-d6t),  a.  rare.  [f.  IRE  sb.  +-LESS.] 
Void  of  ire  or  anger. 

1829  filac/cm.  Maf.  XXVI.  239  Your  ireless  and  soothing 
lucubrations. 

I-remd,  I-remewed,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  REME 
RESIOVE  vbs. 


eek  like  fire,  And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 


Ire-monger,  Iren,  obs.  ff.  IRONMONGER,  IRON. 

Irenarch  (ai*1&5l][).  Hist.  [ad.  late  L.  iren- 
archa,  a.  Gr.  (Iprjvdpxijs  :  see  EIBENAKCH.  Cf.  F. 
irfnarqw  (Littre).]  An  Eastern  provincial  go- 
vernor or  keeper  of  the  peace,  under  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  empires. 

1702  ECHARD  F.ccl.  Hist.  (1710)  490  Upon  the  road  he  was 
met  by  Herod  the  Irenarch.  tw  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints 
(1830)  '•  114  Herod  the  Irenarch,  or  keeper  of  the  peace. 

[-rend,  ME,  pa.  pple.  of  REND  -: 
t  Ireness-bag,  obs.  var.  (of  obscure  formation) 
of  coming-bag  :  see  EARNING  vbl.  sbfl 
1611  COTCR.,  Af:,/fttt,..the  maw  of  a  Calfe  ;  which  being 
<    called  the  Kenet-bag,  Jreness-bag,  or  Cheslop- 

Irenic  (aire'nik,  airrnik),  a.  and  sb.     [ail.  Cr. 


-us,  {.  (Jprji/r/  peace.  Cf.  ErRENic  and  F 
/ie  (Littre". 

In  this  and  the  following  word,  the  first  pronunciation  i< 
that  given  by  Smart,  Ogilvie,  and  Cassell,  and  by  Webster 

•i L*  ue  other  American  Dictionaries,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  analogies  of  the  language,  as  in  academic 
clinical  energetic,  euphonic,  Platonic,  in  which  the  long 
vowel  of  the  Greek  is  uniformly  shortened;  but  the  modern 
use  of  the  Greek  EJp^^.,6,.,  Eirfnium,  to  which  scholars 
naturally  give  the  English  academic  pronunciation  of  Greek 
affecis  the  derivatives  also,  and  makes  the  second  pronun' 
ci.-uion  frequent  among  university  men.) 

A.  aJj.  Pacific,  non-polemic ;  =!RENICAL. 
1864  in  WEBSTER.     1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Rclig.  Kno-.ul 

1.  710  He  was  a  man  of  irenic  temperament.  1885  Cli 
limes  343/1  No  irenic  propositions  will  do  the  least  eood 
till  we  have  had  those  standards  restored. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Irenics  :  irenical  theology. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Kelig.  Knawl.  II.  i,,8  Irenical 
Iheology  or  Irenics  ..  presents  the  points  of  agreement 
among  Christians  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  unity  of 
Christendom  1890  Congreg.  Ktv.  Apr.  158  Our  mission  is 
not  one  of  polemics  but  irenics. 

Irenical  (sire-nikal,  airrnikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.  As  to  pronunciation,  see  prec.]  Peace- 
ful;  pacific ;  tending  to  promote  peace,  esp.  in  re- 
lation to  theological  or  ecclesiastical  differences 

1660  Pref.  lip.  Hall's  Kern,  b,  How  meek  his  temper 
was,   his  many  irenical   tracts  do  shew.     1845  J.  MACKIE 
j  j  L"l""tz  J53  To  these  irenical  negotiations  an  end  was 
suddenly  put.. by  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover. 
1876  TAIRBAIRN  Strauss  n.   in   Cmlcmp,   Rev.  June   125 
Lllmann,  a  theologian,  modern,  irenical,  anxious  to  give  to 
reason  the  things  that  are  reason's,  to  faith  the  things  that 
are  faiths      1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  357  The  method 
which  St.  John  adopts  is  not  polemical  but  irenical. 
Hence  Ire-nically  adv.,  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
1895  Chicago  Advance  31  Oct.  619/1   On  the  ..  conflicts 
between  religion  and  science  . .  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  . .  writes 
iremcally  and  suggestively. 

II  IreniCQU  (airrnikpn,  aire-nik^n).  [a.  Gr. 
flprpnicAv,  neut.  of  €lpr)vtx6s:  see  IHENIC.  Also 
spelt  EIRENICON,  q.v.  The  e  is  made  short  in 
Cassell,  Ogilvie,  and  the  American  dictionaries, 
but  in  academic  pronunciation  the  word  is  gener- 
ally treated  as  Greek  with  e  long :  cf.  IREMC.] 
A  proposal  designed  to  promote  peace,  esp.  in  a 
church  or  between  churches ;  a  message  of  peace 

1618  Bammlt,  Apol.  Ded.  A  iij  b,  A  National!  Synod 
must  be  assembled  :  and  happily  by  your  aduice  declared  in 
yn"T i  ri" '"",'  "-17*6  SouTH  (Wel»ter,  1864),  They  must  in 
all  likelihood  (without  any  other  irenicon)  have  restored 
peace  to  the  Church.  1893  A'ation  (N.  Y.)  12  Jan.  25/1  It 
WM  really  an  irenicon-  a  message  of  good-will  at  the 
Christmas  season. 

II  Ire-Uicum.  10bs.    [L.  form  of  prec.]    =prec. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  i.  9  Although  it  be,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thankless  office,  .to  sound  an  irmicmn  ;  yet  do 
it  for  Gods  sake.  1661  STILLINGFL.  (title)  Irenicum,  a 
Weapon-Salve  for  the  Church's  Wounds;  ..whereby  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  Church's  peace  a  171?  BURNET 
Own  Time  (1724)  I.  n.  ^9. 

t  I'reos.  Obs.  Also  5  yrios,  5-6  yreos,  6-7 
irios.  [a.  med.L.  yreos,  *ireos,  an  unexplained 
derivative  or  altered  form  of  IRIS,  arbitrarily  ap- 
plied to  the  white-flowered  species  in  contrast  to 
the  purple  ('  Yris  pnrpureum  florem  gerit,  yreos 
album  ',  Sinon.  Barthol.  25/2).]  The  Florentine 
Ins  (Iris  forentina),  a  species  with  large  white 
flowers,  b.  The  root  of  this,  used  in  pharmacy  • 
orris-root. 

(a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  25/2  Yri,  i.  radicis 
qua-  yreos  appellatur.]  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirnrg.  83  pese 
medicyns  ben  sumwhat  more  driere  :  yrios  [i>.  r.  yreos] 
anstologie  [etc.].  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV.  (1830)  iji 
Lytill  bagges  of  fustian  stuffed  with  ireos  and  anneys  xxvj 
'533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  n  a,  Thinges  good  for  a 
colde  head:  Cububes,  Galingale  . .  Spyke-  Yreos  1570 
I-ANCHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  255  The  Irios  of  Florence  is 
taken  for  the  best.  1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  (1660)  92 
Others  to  make  sweet  Water,  take  of  Ireos  two  ounces  [etc.] 
attrtt.  1578  LVTF.  Dodoens  n.  xxxv.  194  The  Ireos  rootes 
..are  hoate  and  dry  in  the  thirde  degree. 

Ireous,  variant  of  IROUS  a.  Obs. 

I-resed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RBSE  v.   Obs.,  to  rush. 

Illresine^r/sai-nz).  Bot.  [mod.L.  (LinmEus), 
altered  from  Gr.  (ipijaiiivr/  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive 
entwined  with  wool  carried  at  certain  festivals ;  the 
reference  is  to  the  woolly  calyx.]  A  genus  of  plants 
(N.O.  AmarantaciK),  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America  and  of  Australia,  of  which  several 
species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  foliage  plants  ; 
a  plant  of  this  genns. 

1866  in  Trcas.  Bot.  1882  Garden  25  Mar.  205/2  Coleuses 
and  Iresmes  may  still  be  struck.  ifS^Pall MallG.  7  Sept 
4/1  Some  bronze-leaved  plant,  such  as  one  of  the  Iresin-  - 
1892  Daily  .\'c-.,.s  15  Aug.  3/2  Fenced  in  by  lines  of  choco- 
late iresme_s  with  outer  lines  of  lobelia. 

Iresipilis,  obs.  form  of  ERYSIPKLAS. 

I-reste,  I-revayd,  I-revested,  ME.  pa.  pples.. 
of  REST,  REVAY,  REVEST  vbs. 

t  I-rew,  v.    Obs.     [OE.  £ehre.<nvan,  f.  ge-  (I- 1 
-I-  hriowan  RUE  z'.]     To  rue,  repent :  often  imfert. 

agoo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1493  pa  mec  bin  we'a  swibast  an 
heortan  jehreaw.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  20529  (Fairf.)  Irewed 
hit  me  \Gftt.  ff  Cott.  It  reud  me]  &  for-bujt  hit  sare. 

Ireyn(e,  variants  of  ARAIN  Obs.,  spider. 

Iriach,var.«;7rt<7/,  ERIC,  blood-fine  (Iris  It  Hi  si.). 


IRIAN. 

1600  DYMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  9  The  parly  offendinge  is 
alloted  lo  pave  to  the  wife  or  childe  of  the  party  murdered 
or  to  the  party  agreeved,  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  termed  bv 
them  an  Iria<h. 

Irian  (wrrlin),  a.  Anat.  [f.  IKI-S  4  +  -AN. 
!•  .  trim.]  Belonging  to  the  iris  of  the  eye 

,  '857  f,)V?ch',?°x.  -1/frf-  A''-r-  5°9  />™«,..  belonging  to  the 
Iris,  //•;</.,  1  he  ins  receives  the  irian  nerves. 

I-richet,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Kicu  v.,  to,  enrich. 

Iricism  (atauu'm).  [irreg.  f.  IRISH,  after 
Scotticism.]  An  Irish  trait  of  character,  expres- 
sion, etc.  :  an  Irishism,  Hibernicism. 

1743  11.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834'  VII.  259  There 
is  a  great  fracas  in  Ireland  in  a  noble  family  or  two,  height- 
ened by  a  pretty  strong  circumstance  of  Iricism.  1833  XC~M 
.Monthly  Mag.  XXXIX.  52  The  first  of  September  this 
JJ*r',?)  us,1  a"  Irlc'5m>  "ill  not  take  place  till  the  second. 
1853  Miss  YONGE  HeirtfRiddyffi  xliii.  (1861)  492  Charlotte 
wrote  her  brother  very  full  and  very  droll  accounts  of  the 
Incisms  around  her. 

Iricize  oi-'iisaiz  ,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.,  after 
Scotticize,  Anglicize,  etc.]  trans,  and  iiitr.  To 
make  or  become  Irish  ;  to  Hibernicize. 

1863  Miss  SEWELL  Clir.  Names  I.  nz  The  Connaught 
branch  of  the  great  Norman  family  of  De  Burgh  first 
Incised  themselves  in  M'William.  'ibid.  II.  481  Norman 
names..  incized  gradually  with  their  owners 

Irid  (aio-rid).  rare.  [f.  L.  irid-,  Gr.  Ipio-,  stem 
of  iris,  Ipn,  IRIS.]  1.  The  iris  of  the  eye. 

1831-34  Goad's  Study  Mad.  (ed.  4)  IV.  544  Negro  albino. 
Hair  white  and  wooly:  irids  white.  1848  C.  BRONTE  7. 
Eyre  T.  (1857)  43  Brown  eyes,  with  a  benignant  light  in 
their  irids.  1893  F.  THOMPSON  Sister  Songs,  [A  joy  that] 
July  lurks  retired  In  the  dim  gloaming  of  thine  irid 

2.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  N.O.  Iridacex. 

1866  Treat.  Bot.  626  Iridacea:.  .Irids. 

Iridaceous(3i8rid^-J3s),(Z.  Bot.  [f.L.J™/-(see 
prec.)  +  -ACEOUS.]  Related  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Iris  ;  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Iridacex. 

1851  GLENNY  Handbk.  Ft.  Card.  264  A  family  of  showy 
indaceous  bulbs,  requiring  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  i8«  in 
MAYMK  .Er/t<w.  Lex. 

Iridal  (ai»-ridal),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  rainbow. 

1837  WHEWELL  Hist.  Induct.  Si.  (1857)  II.  280  Descartes 
came  :  far  nearer  the  true  philosophy  of  the  iridal  colours. 

Iriddesis,  crron.  variant  of  IRIDODESIS. 

Iridectomize  (aioride-ktomoiz,  iri-),  v.  Surf. 
[f.  next  +  -IZE.]  traits.  To  subject  to  the  operation 
of  iridectomy. 

l879  St.  George's  ffosf.  Rep.  IX.  489  A  cook  ..whose  left 
eye  had  been  mdectomised  .  .  for  glaucoma.  Ibid.  505  Five 
months  ago  R.  was  iridectomised  for  glaucoma. 

Iridectomy  (aiiride'ktomi,  iri-).  Surg.  [f.  Gr. 
<piS-,  stem  of  Tpts  IRIS  +  4*7-0^-17  a  cutting  out  (f. 
fit  out  +  r</iv(tv  to  cut)  +  -Y  (cf.  ANATOMY).  Mod. 
F.  iridectomit  (Littre).]  Excision  of  a  portion  of 
the  iris.  Also  attrib. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Iridectomus,  an  instrument.. 
proper  for  the  operation  of  iridectomy.  1874  LAWSON  Dis. 
Eye  92  The  point  of  the  iridectomy  knife.  1894  DOYLE 
Round  red  Lamp  296  He  would  sit  up  half  the  night  per- 
forming iridectomies  and  extractions  upon  the  sheep's  eyes 
sent  iri  by  the  village  butcher. 

Irideous  (airrdws),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.  Bot.L. 
Iride-a,  f.  /m  +  -Ofs.]  =IUIDACEUI;S. 

1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.     1887  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Irideremia  (ai'ridcrrmia,  irid-).  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  IpiS-,  Tpis  IRIS  +  ipijftia  want,  absence.]  Con- 
genital absence  of  the  iris. 

1855  DIXON  Dis.  Eye  (1860)  132  Children  affected  with 
Irideremia  appear  to  be  confused  and  dazzled  by  ordinary 
daylight.  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Snrg.  I.  323  Irideremia, 
or  congenital  absence  of  the  iris,  is  occasionally  observed. 

Irides,  pi.  of  IRIS. 

Iridescence  (iride'sens).  [f.  IRIDESCENT  : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  quality  of  being  iridescent  ;  the 
intermingling  and  interchange  of  brilliant  colours 
as  in  the  rainbow,  soap-bubbles,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  a  play  of  glittering  and  changing  colours. 

1804  riiil.  Trans.  XCIV.  386  The  shells  .  .  which  still 
possess  the  lustre  and  iridescence  of  their  original  nacre. 
1811  PlNKEuroN  I'etral.  I.  580  In  the  peacock  coal  ofWales 
or  Somersetshire,  this  iridescence  often  assumes  a  strong 
resemblance  of  what  are  called  the  eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail. 
1861  Miss  l;tuioRT  Egypt.  Sepulchres,  etc.  II.  xvi.  31 
Hits  of  ancient  pottery  and  glass..  with  the  iridescence  of 
lime  very  strongly  marked  upon  it.  1863  TYNUALL  Heat  i. 
20  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  iridescences 
exhibited  by  many  of  these  clouds.  1874  COLES  Birds 
-A/.  IV.  291  The  plumage  .  .  is  peculiar  ..  no  other  species  of 
our  country  shows  such  a  rich  metallic  iridescence. 

b.y?^.  Brilliant  Hashing  of  genius  or  character. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  268  Occasional  corrusca- 
lions  of  wit,  and  frequent  iridescences  of  fancy.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  iv,  What  may  be  called  the  iridescence 
of  her  character  —  the  play  of  various,  nay,  contrary  tenden- 
cies. 

Iride'SCency.  ?  Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -E.N-CY.] 
prec.  (lit.  and  Jftf.';  ;  also,  an  iridescent  formation. 
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ing  with  colours  which  change  according  to  the 
position  from  which  they  arc  n 

.796   K,R«VN  Elm.  M,,:.  'ted.  I)  I.   ,  .,,   An    MA 

tarnished  ,..      ,834   M. 

.<>««,•...    //V>i.    ,S,.   xx.   (1849)  19,    'I  he  i,,: 
produced  by  heat  on  polish,.!  l8,_  M 

1 
nsn..  Ihe  sides  are  iridescent  like  mother-of-pearl  but  more 

mour-seBM  the  existence  in  nature  of  the  rainl 
sunset,  or  the  other  effects  of  iridescent  light.     1897  MARY 
KtNGU.IV  1C.  Africa  242  On  the  top  of  the  water  is  a  film 
of  exquisite  iridescent  colours  like  those  on  a  soap  bubble 
only  darker  and  brighter. 
b.  Jig.  or  in  fig.  context. 

1864  Realm  18  May  6  This  iridescent  bubble-chaos  of 
false  sentiment.  1873  BLACKIE  .Self-Cult.  08741  84  The  best 
nctions,  without  a  deep  moral  significance  beneath,  are 
only  iridescent  froth.  1897  M.RS-  J-  R.  GREEN  in  io/Vi  Cent. 
June  966  The  iridescent  activities  of  a  sympathetic  and 
j  gifted  intellect. 

Hence  Iride-acentlyorff'.,in  an  iridescent  manner. 
1706  KIKWAN  Elem.  Mill.  (ed.  2)  II.  247  Bluish  grey  or 
steel  grey,  when  tarnished  Iridescently  variegated  blue  or 
PiUrpl!slY  1865  Si  IHLING  Seer.  Hegel  Proleg.  i.  8  To  see. . 
the  whole  huge  universe  iridescently  collapse  into  thecrvstal 
of  the  Idea. 

Iridesis,  crron.  variant  of  IHIDODESIS. 
Iridian  (airi-dian),  a.  [f.  L.  irid-  IRIS  + -IAN.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
1864  in  WEBSTER. 

2.  Rainbow-like  ;  brilliantly  coloured. 

1884  in  Casseirs  Encycl.  Diet.  1888  UPWARD  Songs  in 
Ziklag  146  Consistency  ii,  Truth's  iridian  arch. 

Iridiate  (airi-di<?t).  Ckem.  [f.  IBIDI-DM  + 
-ATE  '.]  A  salt  of  iridic  acid. 

1854  J.  SCOKFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  515  The  fused 
mass . .  contains  osmiate  and  iridiate  of  potash.  [1871  Color- 
indiates:  see  IRIDIO-.) 

Iridic  (airi'dik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  IRID-IUM  +  -ic. 
Cf.  F.  iridique  (Littre).]  Containing  iridium  ; 
applied  to  compounds  in  which  iridium  is  quadri- 
valent, as  IrCl4 :  cf.  IRIDIOUS. 

1845  PARNELL  Clum.  Anal.  78  Iridic  oxide.  1865-72 
WATTS  Out.  Chem.  III.  319  Iridic  solutions.. arc  of  a  dark 
brown-red  colour  ;  iridious  solutions  (containing  the  sesqui- 
pxide  or  trichloride) . .  have  an  olive-green  colour.  Ibid.  322 
The  dioxide,  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrOa- 

Iridical  (airi'dikal),  a.  ran--',  [f.  I.,  irid- 
Iius  +  -ICAL.]  Brilliant  with  rainbow  colours. 

1862  S.  LUCAS  Sccularia  100  The  iridical  window  and  the 
naming  shrine. 

Iri'dico-,  combining  form  of  Iniuic,  entering 
into  adjectives  naming  double  salts  of  iridium  and 
another  element,  e.g.  iridico-ammonic,  iridico- 
polassic,  iridico-sodic,  as  iridico-ammonic  sulphate 
or  iridammonium.  sulphate,  N2H,Ir"SO4. 

Iridine  (ai-ridin,  -ain),  a." rare.  [f.  L.  irid- 
IRIS  2  +  -INE.]  Rainbow-like  ;  iridescent. 

1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  I.  xiv.  (Ward  &  Lock)  no  The 
horned-pout,  with  its  pearly  iridine  breast  and  iron-brown 
back. 

Iridio-  (airi-dio),  comb,  form  of  IKIDIUM,  form- 
ing names  of  alloys  or  chemical  combinations  of 
iridium  with  another  element  or  substance,  as 
iridio-plalinum  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum, 
iridio-cyanogen  (see  quot.  1858);  also  of  com- 
pounds in  which  iridium  and  another  element 
combine  with  a  third,  as  iridio-chloride,  -cyanide, 
iridio-cyanic  adj. 

1858  Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Suppl.  133,1  Iridiecyanegen,  C2N  +• 
Ir,  is  a  hypothetical  compound  radical.  It  forms  with 
hydrogen  Jridiocyanic  acid,  and  \vith  potassium  an  Iridio- 


1799  HATCHKTT  in  Phil.  Tram.  I.  XXXIX.  320  The  wavy 
appearance  and  irridescency  of  mother  of  pearl.  1803  W. 
TAYLOR  in  Robberds  Merit.  I.  449,  I  have  got  a  little  blue 
book  for  the  iridescencies  of  my  imagination. 

Iridescent  (iride-sent),  a.  [f.  L.  irid-  IRIS  + 
-ESCBNT.  Cf.  F.  iridescent  Littre).]  Displaying 
colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow,  or  those  reflected 
from  soap-bubbles  and  the  like  ;  glittering  or  flash- 
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cyanide  of  potassium.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chein.  III. 
316  Iridio-cyanides  of  barium.  1894  Times  29  Sept.  11/2  The 
force  exerted  by  gravity,  .upon  the  iridio-platinum  weight. 

Iridious  (oiri-diss),  a.  Chein.  [f.  IKIW-UM  + 
-<u  M.  Cf.  F.  iridcux  (Littre).]  Containing  iri- 
dium ;  applied  to  compounds  in  which  iridium  is 
trivalent,  as  IrCl3 :  cf.  IHIDIC. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Clicm.  III.  322  The  sesquioxide  [of 
iridium]  or  Iridious  oxide,  Ir2p3.  1873  —  I-'mi'iu-s'  Chen:. 
<ed.  n)  434  The  trichloride  or  Iridious  Chloride,  is  prepared 
by  strongly  heating  iridium  with  nitre. 

Iridite  ,oi»-ridait).  C/u-m.  [f.  IRID-IL-M  +  -ITE.] 
A  salt  of  iridious  acid. 

1873  WAITS  /-'mines'  C/icm.  ied.  n)  435  It  unites  with 
bases,  forming  salts  which  may  be  called  irichtes. 

Iridi'tis.  Path.  A  rare  synonym  of  Innis 
(Syd.  Soc.  J  < 

Iridium  (airi'dicm).  [f.  L.  Irid-  IKIH  2  +  -IUM  ; 
named  by  Tennant  in  1803  (see  1uot-  l8°4)-]  A 
white  metal  of  the  platinum  group,  resembling 
polished  steel,  and  fusible  with  great  difficulty, 
found  (usually  in  conjunction  with  osmium)  in 
native  platinum,  and  in  the  native  alloy  IHIDOS- 
MIIM.  Chemical  symbol  Ir;  atomic  weight  193. 

1804  TENNANT  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  414,  I  should  incline 
to  call  this  metal  Iridinm,  from  the  striking  variety  of 
colours  which  it  gKei,  while  dissolving  in  marine  acid. 
1805  W.  II.  WOLLASTON  iHd.  XCV.  317  Metals  that  were 
found  by  Mr.  Tennant  ..  and  which  he  has  called  Iridium 
and  Osmium.  1849  r>-  CAMTBELL  Inorg.  Chem.  259  Iridium 
is  nut  inilik,-  platinum.,  though  harder,  and  less  easilyaae,! 
upon  by  acids.  1871  TYNUALI.  Frae.ui.  .SV.  11879)  II.  xvi. 
442  When  sent  through  a  short  bar  of  iridium,  this  refractory 
metal  emits  a  light  of  extraordinary  splendour. 


I-RIHT. 

•tlli-it.  1849  I  i 

"J   "W«w  inum.      1865  7.- 

LMK.  Ill  wroftheiri... 

Iridizatiou   i  M  . .,/  "/an),   [f.  ,,ext  +  - 

1.    Itle    aclH.ii   nr    |.n,,jrss  i,l    sh,»«i,,-    prismatic 
colours  as  in  the  rainbow;  iris 

,  I8f4 
"V" 

r .Unix,*,  was  wholly  »  lute,  without  eve,, 

•>    ',',  ,cfa .','"'    , S|  a"d  had  a  flee<;y  aM><--' 

^.  /  ath.    1  he  coloured  halo  seen  round  a  light  by 
persons  affected  with  glaucoma  (Cent.  Hut' 

Iridize    ir.  airida,z\  v.    [f.  L.  irid-  1 
IH.II-K  M  +  -m:.]     1.  trans.  To  make  iridescent. 

1874  [see  IKIS  sb.  3]. 

2    To  cover  with  iridium ;  to  tip  with  iridium 

1864  ,11  V»  ,  nsiEK. 

Irido-  lai-Tido,  i-rido),  a.  Gr.  *,>«»-,  comb 
form  of  7jp,s  IMS,  employed  in  the  formation  of 
many  pathological  and  surgical  terms,  chiefly  de- 
noting diseases  of  the  iris  and  operations  upon  it  • 
those  in  more  common  use  are  the  following : 
Iridochoroiditis  ,-ko-roidanis)  [CHORoinm-], 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
'  eye.  Iridocyclitis  (-siklai-tis)  [CvcLixis],  in- 
llammation  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body.  I  ri- 
dodialysim  [DIALYSIS],  the  artificial  separation 
of  the  ins  from  the  ciliary  ring.  Iridodoncsis 
(-denrsis)  [Gr.  Soviav  to  shake],  tremulousness  of 
the  ms.  Iridomotor  (-m<7»-taj)  [Moron],  plain- 
ing to  movements  of  the  iris.  Trldoscope  (airi-do- 
sk0°p)  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  examining  the 
iris.  See  also  IUIDODESIS,  IRIDOTOMY. 

1874  LAWSON  Dis.  l-'.ye  62  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
[ciliary  staphyloraa]  is  dependent  on  a  chronic  'irido- 
cnoroidms.  Ibul.-rf  Primary  iritis  may  ..implicate  second- 
arlly  the  neighbouring  structures;  thus  we  have  -irido- 
cyclltis,  and  indo-choroidilis.  1900  J .  H  L  TCH  l  NSOS  .-I  rchivit 
Sttrr.X.1.  17  A  most  threatening  form  of  relapsing  irido. 
cychtis.  [1822-34  Good's  Study  .I/.-,/,  (ed.  4)  II.  216  It  is 
the  more  singular  however  that  iritis  should  have  ever  been 
used  by  its  inventor  as  the  Germans  have  long  employed  the 
more  correct  relative  compounds  of  iridotomia,  iridectomia 
and  'iridodialysis.)  1878  T.  BRYANT  Pract.  Surg.  \.  364 
Teanng^away jthe  iris  fromjts  insertion  (Iridodialysis). 
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impressions  with  'irido-motor  action  in  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  1866  Inttll.  Otserv.  No.  52.  3rs  A  new  optical 
instrument .  .the  "iridoscope. 

Iridodesis  ai"rid()-d/sis\  Surg.  Alsogcrrm. 
iriddesis,  iridesis.  [f.  Gr.  Tpts,  ipS-  (!HIDO-)  + 
5<o-i!  binding.]  An  operation  in  which  the  iris 
is  secured  in  a  certain  position  by  a  ligature. 


have  been  attained  in  any  other  way  than  by  Iriddesis. 
1859  DIXON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  2)  370  Mr.  Critchctt  ha!  very 
recently  proposed  an  operation,  which  he  terms  '  Iriddesis ' 
(Iridodesis?).  1874  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  94  By  iridodesis  or 
ligature  of  the  ins.  1875  H.  WALTON  Dis.  Eye  led.  3)  587 
Iriddesis.  .differs  from  the  last  described  merely  in  the 
pupil  not  being  entirely  lost.  1878  T.  BRYANT  fract.  Sitrg. 
I.  364  By  ligature,  Iridodesis,  or  Iridesis. 
Iridoline  (aiii-dobin).  Chem.  [f.  L.  irid-  IRIS 
+  ol-fiim  oil  +  -I.VE.]  A  base  (CMH,N)  occurring 
in  coal  tar  oil. 

1892  MORI.EY  &  MfiR  Diet.  Chem.  III.  50. 
Iridosmine  (ai 'ridp-smain,  iri-).  [f.  IRID-IUV 
+  OSJMUM  +  -INKS;  named  by  Breithaupt  1827.] 
A  native  alloy  of  the  metals  iridium  and  osmium, 
usually  occurring  in  flattened  grains  with  platinum. 
Also  Irido  smiunt,  and  osmiridium. 

1827  Edin.  A'cie  Pliilas.  Jrnl.  III.  273  Irid-osmin  . .  i-  a 
compound  of  iridium  and  osmium.  1865-72  W,\ ; 
Chuii.  III.  314  The  black  scales  which  remain  when  native 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  were  found  by 
Smithson  Tennant  to  consist  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals, 
iridium  and  osmium,  hence  called  iridosmine.  1880  Libr. 
Unhi.  A"»<W.  (N.V.i  VIII.  13/The  chief  use  of  iridosmine 
is  in  tipping  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 

Iridotomy  (9i«rid<rt6mi,  iri-).  [i 

-TO/UO  cutting;  cf.  lithotomy.      Cf.   F.  iridatomie 
(Littr^).]     Section  of  the  iris. 

1855  in  MAVNK  A'-t/.'j.  Lex.     1876  Ctiti.  Si\.  Trans.  IX. 
3  M.  de  Wecker  nf   Paris  ..  endeavoured    I 
Bou  tiian's  operation  by  one  which  1: 
1878  T.BRYANT  1'rai.t.  Surg.   1.    ;(.;   Dou! 
applicable  to  cases  of  closed  pupil  after  cataract  CM 

So  Iri  dotome,  '  a  knife  devised  by  Sichel  for 
excising  the  iris  '  SyJ.  Soc.  / 

t  I-ri'ht.  Obs.  [OE.  ^erihto,  -rihta  pi. ;  sec 
I-1,  V-,  and  RIGHT  it/.]  pi.  Rights,  dues;  right- 
ful possession. 

t  1000  /ELI-RIC   Horn.    I.   74  Se  apostol  . .  Gode-s  Kerihu 
laerde.     a  iioo  O.  E.  Chron.    I. and  .MS.    an.  1.74  I ! 
swilce  ^erihta  swa  se  cyng  him  xeuSc.     c  1205  LAV.  7906 
Rome  is  eowre  irihte ;    nu  hit  halt  Julius  Cesar,     t  1275 
Lititt-  Rs.  .  97  per  ne  may  no  freond 

fleon  ober,  ne  non  furleosen  his  iryhte. 

I-riht,  MK.  pa.  ppli-.  of  RIC.UIT  v. 

Irin,  obs.  form  ol  IKON. 

I-rinen,  ML'.  ]>a.  jiplc.  of  KINE  v.,  to  touch. 

Iri'ngo,  obs.  variant  of  EHINGO. 

1-25- J 


IRIS. 

16*0  VENNER  Via  Re^ta  vii.  137  Iringo-roots  arc  hot  and 
do*  in  the  second  degree. 

Irios,  variant  of  IBEUS,  Obs. 

Iris  ;3i«-ris),  sb.  \'\.  irides  si»-rid;"z  .  irises, 
[a.  Gr.  l/xs,  stem  i/xS-.  The  senses  (except  3 
and  6)  correspond  to  those  of  the  Gr.  word  ;  so  also 
F.  iris.  The  pi.  irides  is  chiefly  used  in  sense  4.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.    The   goddess  who  acted    as   the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  and  was  held  to  display  as 
her  sign,  or  appear  as,  the  rainbow;  hence,  allu- 
sively, a  messenger. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen,  /  Y,  in.  ii.  407  Wheresoere  thou  art 
in  this  worlds  Globe,  llle  haue  an  Iris  that  shall  finde 
thee  out. 

2.  A  rainbow ;  a  many-coloured  refraction  of  light 
from  drops  of  water. 

149°  CAXTON  Encydos  xxviii.  joy  Yris..is  the  rayen  bowe 
xvyth  hir  fayr  cote  of  dyuerse  fygures.  1583  T.  WATSON 
Centurie  af  Lane  vii.  (Arb.)  43  Each  eybrowe  hanges  like 
Iris  in  the  skies.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ,y  Cr.  I.  iii.  380  Hi> 
Crest,  that  prouder  then  blew  Iris  bends.  1741  YOUNI;  .\'t. 
Tk.  11.  21  The  good  Deed  would,  .half-impress  On  my  dark 
Cloud  an  Iris.  1781  TU.NSTALL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII. 
103  No  lunar  Iris,  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  lasted  near  so 
long  as  that  on  the  i8th  instant.  1831  BRFWSTER  Optics 
xiii.  no  Illuminating  its  perimeter  like  two  mock  suns  in 
the  opposite  parts  of  an  iris. 

b.  trails/.  A  rainbow-like  or  iridescent  appear- 
ance ;  a  circle  or  halo  of  prismatic  colours ;  a  com- 
bination or  alternation  of  brilliant  colours. 

1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well  \.  iii.  158  What's  the  matter,  That 
this  distempered  messenger  of  wet.  The  manie  colour'd  Iris 
rounds  thine  eye  [cf.  Lucrect  1586]?  1665  Phil.  Trans  I. 
2  _  He  useth  three  Eye-Glasses  for  his  great  Telescopes, 
without  finding  any  Iris,  or  such  Rain-bow  colors  as  do 
usually  appear  in  ordinary  Glasses.  1670  LASSKLS  I'oy. 
Italy  II.  340  Pretious  stones  of  seueral  sorts  and  Lustures.  . 


centre  of  three  concentrick  iris's.  18411  TENNYSON  Loctsley 
Hall  19  In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 
burnish'd  dove. 

0-fig- 

1811  SHELLEY  Hellas  43  If  Liberty  Lent  not  life  its  soul  of 
light,  Hope  its  iris  of  delight.  1834  DISRAELI  Rev.  Epick  n. 
xiu,  Is  Virtue  but  a  shade?  And  Freedom  but  the  iris  of  a 
storm  7  1878  B.  TAVLOK  Deukalion  i.  ii.  26  Print  thy  soft 
iris  on  white  wings  of  prayer. 

3.  a.  A  hexagonal  prismatic  crystal  (mentioned 
by  Pliny  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvn.  ix.  53).  b.  •  Applied 
by  French  jewellers  to  a  variety  of  rock-crystal, 
possessing  the  property  of  reflecting  the  prismatic 
colours  by  means  of  natural  flaws  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone'  (Westropp  Precious  Stones). 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  identity  of  these,  some  taking 
the  former  as  '  the  prismatic  crystals  of  limpid  quartz,  which 
decompose  the  rays  of  the  sun  '  (Westropp). 


476 

Blue  Iris,  Iris  gcrmanica,  the  German  Flag,  a  common 
cultivated  species;  Fetid  Iris,  the  Gladden,  Iris  fcrtidii- 
sima  ;  Florentine  Iris  -  tt'hite  Iris  ;  Stinking  Iris  = 
Fetiti  Iris  ;  White  Iris,  Irisfforcntina,  from  which  orris- 
root  is  obtained;  Yellow  Iris,  the  Yellow  Flag,  Iris 
Pseudacorus,  the  common  British  species. 

[156*  TURNER  Herbal,  ii.  23  a,  Iris  is  knowen  both  of 
the  Grecianes  and  Latines  by  that  name  ;  it  is  called  . . 
in  Englishe  (lour  de  lyce.)  1578  LYTE  ZWivw  n.  xxxv.  J02 
There  be  many  kindes  of  Iris,  or  floure  Deluce.  IHJ.,  The 
stincking  Iris,  and  the  yellow  Iris.  Itid.  103  The  Irides  or 
flower  Deluces  do  most  commonly  flower  about  May.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  608  Each  beauteous  flour,  Iris  all  hues, 
Roses,  and  Gessamin.  1741  Compl.  fain.  Piece  n.  iii.  383 
Transplant  your. .  Persian  and  bulbous  IrisV.  iSso'l'ENNYsoN 
In  Mem.  ciii,  We  glided  winding  under  ranks  Of  iris,  and 
the  golden  reed.  1882  Garden  3  June  385/3  The  drought  of 
the  past  week  has  burnt  up  the  Irises.  1886  Pall  Malt  C. 
- '  )ct.  4  The  plains  were  ornamented  with  dwarfed  blue  irides. 

6.  Astron.  Name  of  the  seventh  of  the  asteroids. 
1858  Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Supp.  708'!  Minor  planets  ..  Iris.. 

[discoverer)  Hind.. [date  of  discovery]  August  13,  1847. 

7.  attrib.   and   Comb.,    as  (sense   2)  ins-colour, 
-glow,  -gradation,  -ornament,   -ring,  -tint;    also 
iris-coloured,  -hucd,  -like  adjs. ;  (sense  4)  iris-for- 
ceps, -hook,  -knife,  -scissors  (used  in  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  iris) ;  (sense  5)  iris-blossom,  -family, 
-flcnuer,  -root ;  also  iris-camphor,  an  ethereal  oil 
obtained  from  iris-roots  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  188;) ;  iris- 
coffee,  the  seeds  of  Iris  pseudaconis,  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee  (Met.) ;  iris-diaphragm,  a  con- 
tractile diaphragm  for  lenses,  contrived  so  as  to 
imitate  the  action  of  the  ids ;  iris-disease,  a  form 
of  herpes,  generally  affecting  the  back  of  the  hands; 
iris-root,  the  root  of  Ins  Jlorenlina,  orris-root ; 
iris-swallow,  a  swallow  of  the  sub-genus  Irido- 


procne,  having  iridescent  plumage. 


IRISH. 

fixed   prismatic  colors.      1880  Scribners  Mag.   July  34, 
Bathing  from  time  to  time  in  wakings  of  irised  spray. 
2.  Having  an  iris  or  iiiscs  ;  usually  with  qualify, 
ing  word,  as  large-irised  (see  IRIS  sb.  4) 

l»nScTit*tr>,Maf.  XIX.  514  '2  Large-irised  eye,.  1880 
Mus.  Bl  BNETI  Louisiana  i,  They  were  the  loveliest  eves 
. .  large-irised,  and  with  wonderful  long  lashes. 

Irish  (sioTiJ),  a.  and  s/>.  Forms:  3  Irisc, 
Irreisc.  Iriss,  Yriss,  4  Irisch,(,Yrisch,  Hyrisch), 
Iris,  5  Yrissh,  -yssh,  Iressh,  Hiressche,  5-6 
Irysh,  6  Irishe,  (Se.  -iseh(e),  -eshe,  Yris'c)he 
-esshe,  3-  Irish,  [f.  fr-,  stem  of  OE.  I'ras  (ON 
I  rar  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  (OE.  and  ON 
I'rland}  +  -isc,  -ISH  :  cf.  ON.  I'rskr.  The  stem  ir- 
is no  doubt  from  Olr.  £riu  Erin  (see  HIBEBNIAN)  ; 
but  the  phonological  relation  is  not  clear.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  native  to  Ire- 


cuwau.  any,  i.nul  «r  Aignt.  322  inu  chaterest  so  doth 
on  Irish  preost.  a  1300  A'.  Horn  1290  Horn  gan  to  schupe 
draae  Wib  his  ynsse  felaaes.  1:1330  R.  But -NSK  Chron. 
II  ace  (Rolls)  8834  pc  Irisch  kyng  gadered  his  host.  141, 
tr.  Secrela  Secret.,  Prk:  Priv.  166  Consydyr  ye  that  youre 
vryuhe  enemys  ne  hare  auncestres. .  was  trewe  to  you  ico6 
SPENSER  State  Ircl.  Wks.  (Globe)  637/2  Other  greate  homes 
there  be  of  the  old  English  in  Ireland,  which  ..  are  nuwe 


were  to  be  found  brave  Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplo- 
matists, Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons. 

fb.  Belonging  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  or  the 
Gaelic  inhabitants  of  them.   Obs. 


Ibid.  III.  119  Iris  diaphragms  applied  to  photographic 
lenses  are  a  recent  rcintroduction.  1836  MACGILUVRAY  tr. 
Humboldt's  Trav.  xxi.  304  Covered  with  rushes  and  plants 
of  the  "Iris  family.  1818  SHELLEY  Maretighi  xxiv.  5  The 
coarse  bulbs  of  *iris-flowers.  1874  LAVVSON  Dis.  Eye  144 
He  draws  out  with  a  pair  of  "iris  forceps  the  corresponding 


tributione  allotted  to  the  Irishe  boyes. 

2.  Of  things :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or  its 
inhabitants  (freq.  denoting  a  particular  variety  or 
quality  of  the  thing  named,  e.g.  Irish  car,  freize, 
mile,  penny,  whisky,  etc.). 

"  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  Ixxxi.  [bcxix  ]  (MS. 


white  ben  of  cristalle  and  of  berylle  and  of  Iris.  15^3  W. 
FL-LKE  Meteors  (1640)  36  The  image  of  the  Rayne-bow  may 
bee  seen  on  a  wall,  the  Sunne  striking  thorow  a  six-pointed 
stone,  called  Ins,  or  any  other  Christall  of  the  same  fashion 
I60T  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  623  Next  after  the  Ceraunia, 
there  is  a  stone  named  Iris  :  digged  out  of  the  ground  it  is 
in  a  certain  Isle  of  the  red  sea.  . .  For  the  most  part  it  re- 
sembleth  Crystal. .  .If  the  beams  of  the  Sun  strike  vpon  it 
directly  within  house,  it  sendeth  from  it  against  the  wals 
that  be  near,  the  very  resemblance  of  a  rainbow  both  in 
form  and  colour.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  iv.  78 
Diamonds,  Saphyres,  Carbuncles,  Iris,  Opalls.  1748  SIR  }. 
HILL  Hat.  Fossils  179  The  Iris,  or  Rain-bow  Crystal  of 
authors.  1861  BRISTOW  Class.  Min.  191  Rock  Crystal  can 


-.--•1.  357  lender  "iris-;; 

1887  FENS  Master  ofCerem.  i,  Delivering  its  take  of  "iris- 

hued  mackerel.     1839-47  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  346/2  The 

ins-knife  is  a  convenient  size  and  form  for  many  purposes 


-----    ,-170)    131,    ----     ------ 

mantyls,  and  good  Irysh  frycc.  1645  BOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1652)  153  The  load  of  an  Irish-car,  drawn  by  one  Garron 
1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  21/1  The  Irish  round  towers  are 
now  generally  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  origin. 

b.  NVith  names  of  animals  and  plants,  usually 
denoting  a  species  or  variety  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
as  [rish  elk,  greyhound,  hare,  hobby,  rat,  sheep, 
wolf,  wolf-dog,  •wolf-hound;  Irish  broom,  heath, 
ivy,  juniper,  yew,  etc.  :  see  the  sbs.  Also  Irish 
daisy,  the  dandelion  ;  Irish  moss,  the  edible 
seaweed  Chondrtis  crisptts,  also  called  carrageen. 
'375-«  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  582  In  2  furur. 

,;  '.!14lams'  5S'      I43S  L'l'cl  E"t-  P°l'cy  >n  Pol.  Songs 
(Rolls)  II.  186  Skynnes  of  otere,  squerel,  and  Irysh  [h]are. 
S.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  ii.  119  Tis  like  the  howling  of 


Zrisate  (ai'Tisir't),  v.  [irreg.  f.  IBIS  sb.  +  -. 
trans.  To  render  iridescent.     Hence  I'risated///. 


»6oo  SHAKS.      .      .      .  v.     .  119 
Irish  Wolues  against  the  Moone. 


1670  EVELYN  Diary 


a.,  iridescent. 


be  made  into  Iris.    1874  WESTROPP  Prec.  .«?««  go'Hyafine 
quartz  mdized  internally  (called  at  the  present  day  iris). 

4.  Anat.    A   flat,   circular,   coloured    membrane          l8*8  W£BSTER  cites  PHILLIPS.     1887  Science  Sept.   115 
suspended  vertically  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the    !        v^"?'y  of  hooks  were  used  for  different  kinds  of  fish  and 
I_7T_J  ______  u-.^i  '  I    according  to  the  time  of  day,  irisatcd  shells  being  applied  at 

noon  and  in  a  bright  sun. 

Irisation  i^iorisJ'-Jan).  ff.  prec.  :  see  -ATION. 
Cf.  F.  irisation  (Littre).]  The  process  of  making 
iridescent  ;  iridescence. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Irisation,  .  .  the  effect  of  the 
decomposition  of  light  by  the  prism.  1881  Metal  World 
No.  9.  131  Certain  metallic  irisations  are  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  object.  1891  A.  MICHEL  in  A  tlicnzum  a  July 
39/3  The  coloured  bubbles  and  the  irisations  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  glass. 


w.~f  ^...u*.u    .  >,i.i.it,«iijr    in   me  ctuucuub  iiuiliour  OI    inc 

eye,  and  separating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior 
chamber;  in  its  centre  is  a  circular  opening,  called 
the  pupil,  which  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  so 
as  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  to 
the  retina. 

The  colour  of  the  iris,  blue,  brown,  grey,  etc.,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  colour  of  the  eye. 


. 

"S»5  tr.  Jerome  tifBruaftviclts  Surf.  B  j  b/2  There  be  iii 
materyall  circles  y'  ronne  about  the  lye,  and  because  they 
be  so  dlflerent  of  colours  they  be  callyd  yride[s]  or  rain 
bowys.  1619  PURCHAS  Microcosnms  viii.  90  This  Centre  is 
enuironed  with  a  Circle,  called  Iris,  of  many 


a  vertical  linear  slit.  1881  E.  COPE  in  Knmaltdge  (1883)  136/2 
1  he  colour  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  irides. 

b.  (transf.)  Entoni.  The  inner  ring  of  an  ocel- 
lated  spot  on  an  insect's  wing;  usually  lighter  than 
the  outer  ring,  and  the  central  spot  or  pupil. 

1816  KIKBY  &  SPKNCE  Entomol.  III.  727  Caudate  wing. 
Evl  ,  m'  ,,?838  WESTWOOD  E,lto,,wl.  Text  Bk.  278 
s^ro^d^by't'fieiri,""1"'-'5  lemed  the  "<">"•  and  '> 

5.   Dot.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 

jrder  Mdactm,  natives  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and 

temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  America  ;  most 

le  species  have  tuberous  (less  commonly  bulbous 

or  fibrous;  roots,  sword-shapc-d  equitant  leaves,  and 

showy  flowers ;  formerly  often  called  Fleur-de-lis 

or  I  lower-de-luce.     Also,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 


1849  H.  MAYO  Truths  Pop.  Snperst.  ii.  26  Returning' hope 

shone,  'Iris-like,  amid  her  falling  tears.  1863  TYNDALL  Heat 

xv.  (1870)  539  A  series  of  most  splendidly-coloured  "iris-rings 

1673  GREW  Anat.  Roots  I.  i.  §  n  Some  Parts  of  Mris-root 

appear  oftentimes  above  the  ground.     1874  LAWSON  Dis. 

Eye  158  Through  the  wound  in  the  cornea  the  blades  of  a 

pair  of  fine  'iris  scissors  may  be  introduced.     1864  SALA  in 

Daily  Tel.  5  Dec.,  The  snow  was  all  bathed  in  *iris  tints. 
Iris  (ai«Tis),  v.    [f.  prec.   Cf.  F.  iriser.]    trans. 

To  make  iridescent ;  to  form  into,  or  place  as,  a 

rainbow.     Only  in  pa.  pple. 
1816  CLEAVELAND  Min.  558  Its  color  is  a  light  lead  gray, 

often  tarnished  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  sometimes  irised 

1856  RUIKIH  l\lod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  v.  §  21  The  wreaths  of 

fitful  vapour.,  irised  around  the  pillars  of  waterfalls.     1894  =- .._.      ..,„   ,..„.,„  „.„,-. 

uuting  (U.  b.)  Aug.  348/2  Watch  the  bubbles  go  and  come        10  June,  The  Irish  wolfe-dog.. which  was  a  tall  greyhound 

Irised  on  the  crystal  stream.  a  stately  creature  indeede,  who  beate  a  cruell  mastiff    1824 

BEWICK  Hist.  Quadrup.  (ed.  8)  340  The  Irish  Greyhound.. 
is  the  largest  of  the  Dog  Kind.  . .  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Ireland,  where  it  was  formerly  of  great  use  in  clearing  the 
country  from  Wolves.  It  is  now  extremely  rare.  1835 
HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  I.  321  It  \Ulex  strict  its]  was  &K- 
covered  in  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  county  of 
Down  . .  now  well  known  . .  under  the  name  of  Irish  Furze. 
1845  Penny  Cycl.  Suppl.  I.  321/1  Many  substitutes  for 
Iceland  moss  have  been  proposed  ;  one  of  the  best  of  which 
is  the  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss  (f'ticus  crispiis). 

c.  Iii  special  phrases,  as  Irish  blackguard,  a 
kind  of  snuff  (see  BLACKGUARD  7) ;  Irish  bull 
(see  BULL  s/>.*  2} ;  Irish  diamond,  rock  crystal : 
see  DIAMOND  2  ;  t  Irish  game  (see  B.  3) ;  Irish 
stew:  see  STEW;  Irish  stitch  (see  quot.  1753); 
t  Irish  toyle,  a  species  of  beggar  (see  quot.  1561) ; 
Irish  work,  embroidery  done  in  white  thread  upon 
a  white  ground. 
1509  BARCLAY  S/tyf  of  Folys  14  Thoughe  one  knowe  but 


Iriscope  (3i»-riskOTp);r^.  [irreg.  f.  IBIS  sl>.i  + 
-SCOPE.]  A  device  for  exhibiting  the  primary  colours 
by  the  action  of  the  breath  on  a  specially  prepared 
plate  of  highly  polished  black  glass. 

1841  BREWSTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  43  Having  received  from 
Dr.  Joseph  Reade  one  of  his  beautiful  instruments  called 
the  Iriscope,  ..  I  soon  perceived  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  various  investigations  in  physical 
optics.  [Description  follows.) 

t  Z-ri'se,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gens-an.]  trans.  To 
become,  suit,  be  suitable  to.  (Orig.  const,  with  dat.) 

a  1000  Gnthlac  1087  (Gr)  Swa  bam  beodne  jeras.  c  1000 
/C.LFRIC  Horn.  II.  3i8Cyningeseristrihtwisnysand  wisdom. 
cuoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  141  f>e  ^eriseS  wel  here  ei5er 

I-risefn,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RISE  v. 

Irised  (ai'Tirt),  a.    [f.  IBIS  so.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Having  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  coloured 
by  a  rainbow. 

1816  CL*  AVELASD  l\lin.  558  In  Hessia,  it  occurs  in  delicate, 

needles  in  a  mine  of  sparry  iron.     1837  DANA  Min. 

76  The  tarnish  is  described  as  irised,  when  it  exhibits  the 


the  yresshe  game  Yet  wolde  he  haue  a  gent}  llnrnnny-  \ 
1561  Aw  DELAY  f'rat.  Vacab.  (1869)  5  An  Irishe  toyle  is  he 
that  carit-th  his  ware  in  hys  wallet,  as  laces,  pins,  poyntcs, 
and  such  like.  1753  HOGARTH  Anal.  Beauty  xii.  164  Retir- 
ides.  .gradate  or  go  off  by  degrees.  ..  There  is  a  sort 
of  needle-work,  called  Irish.  stitch,  done  in  these  shades 
only,  which  pleases  still,  though  it  has  long  been  out  of 
fashion.  1796  KIR\VAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  357  The 
Marcasite  found  near  Dublin,  called  Irish  Diamond.  1837 
MAJ.  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Leg.  i.  (ed.  2)  34  His  dress  was  a 
coar.se  Irish-blackguard-snuff  colored  frock  coat,  a  1845 
Hooo  Forlorn  Sltcpk.  Cotnpl.  x,  A  Box  Of  Irish  1; 
nuard.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  %  Clockm.  215  Rock 
t  ry^i.il.  .also  known  as.  .'  Irish  '  diamond,  is  also  much  used 
by  watch  jewellers. 

3.  The  distinguishing  epithet  of  the  language 
of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Hence  applied 
to  words,  idioms,  etc.  belonging  to  that  language, 


and  to  anything  composed  or  written  in  it. 
'547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  iv.  (1870)  137  In  Sco 


tlande 


IRISH. 


they  haue  two  sonclry  speches.     In  . .  the  part  ioynyng  lu 


xiii.  in  Tracts  (17691  371  The  Irish  language,  .hath  but  few 
words.  1763  in  A',/,  an  Ossian  (1805)  App.  18  The  Irish 
manuscripts  in  the  duke  of  Chandos's  library.  1884  Kins 
Celt.  Brit.  vii.  (ed.  2)  242  The  term . .  is  hardly  ever  to  be  met 
with  in  Irish  literature.  It  Id.  App.  283  The  Irish  word  v\as 
t'a/Vy,  a  wood. 

b.  Applied  to  the  Scottish  Gaelic  (cf.  B.  2  b). 

In  early  examples  a  graphic  variant  of  er(i)sch,  ERSE. 

1552  LYNDKSAY  Monarch*  \.  628  Had  Sanct  lerome  bene 
borne  in  tyll  Argyle,  In  to  Yrische  toung  his  bukis  had  done 
compyle.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  86 
The  rest  of  the  scottis. .  vse  thair  aide  Irishe  toung.  a  1639 
SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scat!.  (1655)  9  we  "ft  finde  the  Scots 
called  Irishes,  like  as  we  yet  term  commonly  our  Highland- 
men,  in  regard  they  speak  the  Irish  language,  c  1730  BURT 
Lett.  N.  Scat!.  ir8i8)  I.  :53  The  Irish  tongue  was  ..  lately 
universal  even  in  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands. 

4.  Irish  in  character  or  nature  ;  having  what  are 
considered  Irish  characteristics. 

In  quot.  1589  with  allusion  to  B.  3. 

1589  Pafpe  w.  Hatc/iet  B  iij,  We  would  show  them  an 
Irish  tricke,  that  when  they  thmke  to  winnc1  the  game  with 
one  man  [etc.].  1725  SWIFT  Wood  tlic  Ironmonger  Wks. 
1755  IV.  i.  66  They  laugh'd  at  such  an  irish  blunder,  To 
take  the  noise  of  brass  for  thunder.  1891  Spectator  3  Jan. 
5/1  If  we  fail  in  anything,  people  say,  How  Irish  !  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  171  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the_Fan  mile  is  a  bit  Irish,  a  matter  of  nine  or  so  of  those  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

5.  Comb.,  as  Irish-born,  -bred,  -grown. 
1850  S.  G.  OSBORNE  Gleanings  250  Irish-grown  flax. 

B.  sb.  (Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.). 

1.  a.  as//.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  or  their  im- 
mediate descendants  in  other  countries,  esp.  those 
of  Celtic  race.  Wild  Irish,  the  less  civilized 
Irish ;  formerly,  those  not  subject  to  English  rale, 
also  called  t  mere  Irish  {puri  Hibernicf). 

^1205  LAY.  12855  Scottes  ..  Galewa;es  &  Irreisce  [6-1275 
Vrisse].  Ibid.  18059  Pa  Irisce  weoren  nakede.  1399  LANGL. 
Rich.  ReJeles  Prol.  10  Whyle  he  werrid  be  west  on  be  wilde 
yrisshe.  [14..  Euhgium  Historiarntn  (Rolls)  III.  Contn. 
Eulog.  371  Makamor  et  quidam  alii  principales  purorum 
Hibernicorum  capti  fuerunt.]  1547  BOOKDE  Introd.  Know!. 
iv.  (1870)  136  The  other  parte  of  Scotlande  is  . .  lyke  the 
lande  of  the  wylde  Ireshe.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  73  The  Irishe  men  and  our  Scottis  Irishe 
acknawledge  the  same  for  thair  first  and  mother  toung. 
1610  [see  IRISHRY  i].  1612  DAVIES  IVfiy  Ireland,  etc.  (1787) 
192  The  mere  Irish,  whom  they  reputed  as  aliens  or  enemies 
of  the  crown.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  xiii.  in  Tracts  (1769) 
375  English  in  Ireland,  growing  poor  and  discontented, 
degenerate  into  Irish.  1724  SWIFT  Draper's  Lett.  Wks. 
1755  V.  it.  76  They  look  upon  us  as  a  sort  of  savage  Irish. 
1866  BRIGHT  Sp.  Irel.  17  Feb.  (1868)  179/2  If  the  Irish  in 
America,  -settled  there  with  so  strong  a  hostility  to  us,  they 
have  had  their  reasons. 

fb.  In  sing,  (with  pi.  Irishes].  An  Irishman. 
(Chiefly  Sc.)  Obs. 

[1596  SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  618/2  When  the 
cause  shall  fall  betwixt  an  Englishman  and  an  Irish.]  1613 
WITHER  Abuses  11.  iv.  in  Juvenilia  (1633)  220  If  but  by  his 
Lords  hand  an  Irish  sweare,  To  violate  that  oath  he  stands 
in  feare.  a.  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ck.  Scot.  (1655)  8  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Irishes.  [See  also  A.  3  b.J  1719 
Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  426  It  vexeth  us  to  hear  that  the 
wild  Irishes  are  coming  down.  1828  STONEHOUSE  Crusade 
Fidelis^-  viii,  To  preach  a  sermon  for  the  distressed  Irishes. 

2.  The  Irish  language  :  see  A.  3. 

13..  S.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Archiv  Stud.  neu. 
Spr.  LXXXII.  375/309  'Certis  ,  quab  be  bysschop  [Aidan] 
an  yrischs,  '  Ic  wepe  for  bis  king '.  1547  BOORDE  Introd. 
Kncnul.  iii.  (1870)  133  If  there  be  any  man  the  which  wyll 
lerne  some  Irysh,  Englysh  and  Irysh  dothe  folow  here 
togyther.  1672  PETTY  Pol.  Anat.  xiii.  in  Tracts  (i7_6o)  371 
In  Ireland  the  Fingallians  speak  neither  English,  Irish,  nor 
Welch.  1772  JOHNSON  in  Boswell  22  Mar.,  If  the  High- 
landers understood  Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  Erse?  1884  RHYS  Celt.  Brit.  vii.  (ed.  2)  242  The  term 
Scotti  was  made  in  Irish  into  Scuit. 
t  b.  Scottish  Gaelic ;  EBSE.  Obs. 

In  its  written  form,  Scottish  Gaelic  was  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  Irish  until  £1750. 

1508  KKNNEDIE  Flyting  ",v.  Dnnbar  345  Thow  lutis  nane 
Irische.  .Bot  it  suld  be  all  trew  Scottis  meunis  lede.  Ibid. 
350  Thy  forefader  maid  Irisch  and  Irisch  men  thin,  c  1645 
HOVVELL  Lett.  (1650)  I.  II.  Ivi.  377  The  antient  langage  of 
Scotland  is  Irish,  which  the  mountaineers,  .retain  to  this  day. 
1702  in  Boyle's  Wks.  (1772)  I.  p.  cxcii,  About  one  half  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Highlands,  .preach  only  in  Irish. 

c.  English  as  spoken  by  natives  of  Ireland, 
affected  in  varying  degrees  by  the  sounds  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  language,  and  partly 
retaining  older  features  of  English  pronunciation. 

1834  Westm.  Rev.  XXI.  348  The  Irish  of  the  peasants 
(which  is  nothing  but  English  Hibernicised). 

1 3.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 

Fully  described  in  Cotton's  Coinpleat  Camester  (1680)  109. 

1590  TARLTON  Neivs  Purgat.  74  Her  husband  that  loved 
Irish  well,  thoughte  it  no  ill  trick  to  beare  a  man  too  many. 
1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  II.  xlix.  (1631)  314  Like  an 
after-game  at  Irish,  that  is  wonne  and  lost  divers  times  in 
an  instant.  1664  ETHEREDGE  Loi'e  in  Tub  v.  ii,  Here's  a 
turn  with  all  my  heart  like  an  after-game  at  Irish. 

4.  Often  elliptically  (the  sb.  being  contextually 
known),  e.g.  for  Irish  linen,  snuff,  whisky,  etc. 

1799  JANE  AUSTEN  Lett.  (1884)  I.  203  Mrs.  Davies  fright, 
ened  him  into  buying  a  piece  of  Irish  when  we  were  in 
Baslngstoke.  1806-7  J.  BERLMORD  Miseries  Hum.  Life 
(1826)  II.  xxiv,  Venturing  upon  a  pinch  of  high  dried  Irish 
in  the  open  air.  1893  H.  CRACKANTHORFB  Wreckage  125 
Two  bitters  and  a  small  Scotch,  -and  a  large  Irish. 
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Irishery:  see  IKIUHKY. 

I-rishian.  nontc-wd.  [f.  IKIMI  +  -JAN  :  cl. 
G'r «  /'««.]  One  skilled  in  the  Irish  language. 

1834  H.  O'BRIEN KouiidTi':  i  lib  pcrse\er.uic>: 

bad  rendered  him  ihe  best  Irishian  of  his  age 

Irishism  (ai«TiJiz'm).  [f.  IRISH  t  -I.^M.]  An 
Irish  peculiarity,  esp.  of  expression;  a  Hibcmi- 
cism ;  an  Irish  bull. 

1734  W.  PL-LTENKY  in  l.ttt.C'lcsi  Suffolk  (1824)  II.  101 
So  I,  supported  by  MI  -j.n.\l  an  ;,iith<nity.  may  venture  on 
an  Irishism,  too.  1737  O/i.i.i.  Rafalaii  III.  231  'I 
a  Scotch-ism  but  an  Irish-ism.  1791  GIBBON  Misc.  H'ks. 
(1814)  1. 325, 1  was  jnst  going  to  exhort  you  to  pass  through 
Brussels  ,.  a  fair  Irishism,  since  if  you  read  this  you  are 
already  at  Paris.  1825  AVto  .Monthly  Slag.  XIII.  ijThere 
are  many  Irishisms  in  his  works.  1879  G.  MEREDITH  Egoist 
II.  -\i.  243. 

Irishize  (3i»'rijpiz;,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  Irish  or  Irish-like ;  to  communi- 
cate an  Irish  character  to.  Hence  I'rishized  ppl.  a. 

1831  Frascr's  Mag.  III.  67  He  ..  conceived  the  idea  uf 
Inshizing  the  fairies.  1865  Reader  26  Aug.  237/2  Irishized, 
however,  they  [the  Danes]  soon  became.  1869  J.  A.  ROBERT- 
SON Gaelic  Topogr.  Scatl.  xvii.  £18  The  only  language  that 
could  have  come  from  Argyleshlre  in  the  gth  century  was  a 
corrupt  Irishised  Gaelic. 

I'rish-like,  adj.  and  adv.  [See  LIKE  a.] 
Like  the  Irish  ;  in  Irish  fashion. 

1596  SPENSER  State  Irtl.  Wks.  (Globe)  621/1  Those  sayd 
getitellmens  children ..  are ..  therby  brought  up  lewdly,  and 
Irish-like.  1610  HOLLAND  Camdcn's  Brit.  n.  5  Highland- 
men  ..which  are  rude  and  unruly,  speake  Irish,  and  go 
apparailed  Irish-like.  Mod.  [See  def.  of  prec.] 

Irishly  (ai'-rijli),  adv.  rare.  [-LY  '-'.]  In  Irish 
fashion ;  with  Irish  leanings. 


1894)  II.  306  A  fine  lad.  .very  Irishly  gentlemanlike. 

Irishman  (ai-'rijuiaen).  PI.  -men.  [f.  IRISH 
a.  +  MAN.  Originally  two  words.]  A  native  of 
Ireland  ;  a  man  of  Irish  race. 

c  1205  [see  IRISH  a.  i].  111300  A".  Horn  1004  He  dude 
writes  sende  Into  yrlonde  After  knistes  Ii5te  Irisse  men  to 
lijte.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  347  Irische  men 
recchebnoujtofcastelles.  1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  32  They 
sailled  in  to  Irlande  and  toke  to  theyr  wyues  Irisshmens 
doughtres.  1547  BOOBDE  Introd.  Kntrwl.  iii.  (1870)  131,  I 
am  an  Iryshe  man,  in  Irland  I  was  borne.  1672  PETTY 
Pol.  Anat.  xiii.  in  Tracts  (1769)  375  An  Englishman  was 
not  punishable  for  killing  an  Irishman.  1724  SWIFT  DrapieSs 
Lctt.\\]<.s.  1761  III.  in  The  arrival  of  an  Irish  man  to  a 
country  town.  1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  iv.  18  Let  no  true 
Irishman,  who  believes  and  sees  all  this,  despair  by  reason 
of  it.  1848  BRIGHT  i/.  Irel.  25  Aug.  (1868)  159/1  Driven 
forth  by  poverty,  Irishmen  emigrate  in  great  numbers. 

b.  Wild  Irishman,  (a)  Hist.  Ope  of  the  Wild 
Irish:  see  IRISH  B.  I.  (b)  The  familiar  name  of 
the  Irish  mail  train  between  London  and  Holyhead 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

1862  Times  27  Mar.,  To  facilitate  still  further  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Irish  express  train  (better  known  as  the  Wild 
Irishman)  between  Holyhead  and  London.  1883  B'liaui 
Weekly  Post  i  Sept.  1/5,  I  have  just  seen  the  'Wild  Irish- 
man '  dash  through  the  station. 

Irishness  (aie-rifnes).  [f.  IRISH  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Irish  quality  or  character. 

1804  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  279  The  desk  might  pass 
safely  through  the  Inquisition,  but  what  is  to  be  done  about 
the  Irishness  of  Bruce's  Travels? 

Irishry  vaia'rifn).  Hist,  or  arch.  Also  5  -ery. 
[f.  IRISH  a.  +  -HY.  Cf.  Sc.  ershry,  s.v.  ERSE.] 

1.  collect.  The  native  Irish,  as  opposed  to  English 
settlers  in  Ireland. 

1375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xvi.  317  (Camb.  MS.)  He  had  apon 
his  party  The  eryschry  \Edin.  MS.  Irschery;  ed.  1616 
IrishryJ.  <  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  801  Thir  ar  his  Irland 
kingis  of  the  Inscherye.  1495  Stat.  fnlaiut(lf6$  I.  51  [To] 
stine  Irishery  or  Knglishry  to  make  warre  against  our  sove- 
rain  lord  the  Kings  authority.  1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  44/1  As  the  manner  and  custome  was 
among  the  Irishrie.  1610  HOLLAND  Catitdcn's  Brit.  n.  72 
They  that  refuse  to  be  under  lawes, .  .are  tearmed  the  Irishry, 
and  commonly  the  Wilde  Irish.  1792  BrRKK  Let.  to  Sir 
//.  Laitgriske  Wks.  VI.  356  The  spirit  of  the  popery  laws.  . 
as  applied  between  Englishry  and  Irishry.  1827  HAI.LAM 
Ci"isf.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  353  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  entire  Irishry  partook  in  this  desire  of  renou 
their  ancient  customs. 

2.  Irish  character  or  nationality ;  an  instance  of 
this ;  an  Irish  trait. 

1834  H.  O'BiuEN  Round  Towers  Irel.  lib  A  country  which 
piques  itself  on  its  Irishry.  1850  E.  WARBURTON  R.f/aslings 
II.  247  One  thing  they  used  to  vex  me  about  ..and  that  was 
about  my  Irishry  as  they  used  to  call  it.  1872  LEVER  Ld. 
Kifcel'l'i't  Ixxi.  (1875)  391  Awkwardnesses  of  manner— Wai- 
pole  called  them  Irishries. 

I'rishwo  man.  [f.  IRISH  n.  +  WOMAN  ;  orig. 
two  words.]  A  woman  who  is  a  native  of  Ireland 
or  of  Irish  descent. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3811  Hym  an  irish  womman  bare  [Fr. 
Qu'ilfufilz  d'unc  'jielle  insf}.  1870  E  V/;V. 

iv.  60  A  poor  Irishwoman  recounting  some  experience. 

I-rite.  AKu.  [f.  IK-IDII-M  +  -HE.]  A  supposed 
mineral,  named  by  R.  Hermann  in  1841,  now 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  iridosmine,  chromite,  etc. 

Iritic  (siri-tik),  a.  Path.  [f.  IKIT-IS  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  iritis  ;  affecting  the 
iris. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.    1879  St.  George's  /An/.  A',/. 


IRK. 

IX.  470  In  addition  to  her  iritic  inllammatioli,  there  was 

i'itrable  turbidity  uf  the  vii: 

Iritis  !  MI. .itis.  I'ath.  [mod.  f.  (1801  in 
German)  Iu-m  + -ms  (see  qnot  i\;.i  .]  Inflam- 
mation uf  the  iris. 

.  ^'^  '  '  '  '  rs  Surf.  Ess.  i.  (ed.  31 

term  '  Iritis    >  i  ;i-  deep-seated 

Hum  of  the  eye.     i8ss  1360)137 

We  lirst  meet  with  the 

">"".      1879  Ii  1,1  v    53 

the  pupil,  and  shut- 
If  the  light  from  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Irk  .r!o,i/..  ,,,.,,-.  [f.  IKK  a.  or  v.]  Tedium, 
irksomeness,  annoyance. 

'570  LEVINS  Mani'f.  142/14  Hirk,  or  irk,  tnJium,  1870 
' -7"  '7'J  UfJ  i  a  had  felt  any  irk, 

privation,  or  strain. 

tlrk,  a.    Obs.     Also  4-5   yrk,  4-6   irke,  (5 
erke),  5~6  yrke.     [ME.,  orig.  northern  an  : 
midl. ;  not  known  outside  Enjj. :  see  next.]  Weary, 
tired;  troubled  ; 'bored',  disgusted;  loath.   Const. 
of  (rarely  with),  or  with  inf. 

,i  1300  Cursor  .!/.  6425  Sua  Jang  he  heild  [his  hend]  vp. . 
t>uf  he  was  irk  it  was  na  wonder.  1303  R.  BRUNSK  Hand/. 
SjHOU  4542  Yn  goddys  seruyse  are  swyche  men  yrk.  i  1400 
Rom.  Rose  4867  Men  therynne  shuldc  hem  delite,  And  of 
that  deede  be  not  erke.  c  i^2QAntitrs  o/Artfj.  77  Thcdaye 
woxe  als  dirke  Als  it  were  mydnyghle  myrkc,  Ther  of  sir 
Gawane  was  irke.  6-1440  Gesta  Rom.  \.  xv.  51  iAdd.  MS.) 
His  doughter  was  yrke  of  hym  and  of  his  ineany.  c  1460 
rlaySacram.  917  To  Calle  to  god  for  grace  looke  bou  neucr 
be  Irke.  1540  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden  No.  29) 
loo  So  yrke  were  all  men  of  domesticall  discorde.  1576  Lu. 
VAUX  Poems,  Desyreth  txchangc  of  life  iGrosart)  18  The 
life  is  irke  Bf  joyes  that  be  delayed,  a  1650  Heir  of  Sin  54 
'" iFurniv.  Percy  fr'ol.  I.  177  That  mery  man  is  irke  with  mee. 

Irk  (5-ik),  v.  arch.  Also  4-7  irke,  yrk  i 
erke,  5-6  hirk,  6  erk,  irck,  yirke,  yerk,  urke). 
[ME.  irke-n,  yrke-n,  orig.  northern  and  north 
midl. ;  found  with  the  cognate  adj.  IRK,  from 
c  1300 ;  the  compound  FORIBK  v.  occurs  as  early 
as  c  1 250 ;  of  uncertain  origin. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  vb.  was  formed  from  the 
adj.  (which  would  apriori\x  the  more  likely)  omieeitrsa. 
The  affinities  outside  En^.  are  also  uncertain  ;  there  \\  as  a 


causes  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  character 
of  the  word  in  Eng.  has  suggested  its  identity  with  OX. 
yrkja  (  =  Goth.  -.vaurkjati,  OE.  wyrccan)  to  work,  to  take 


this  there  is  no  actual  evidence ;  ON.  yrkir  does  not  eve 
appear  impersonally  used.] 

fl.  intr.  To  grow  weary  or  tired  ;  to  feel  vexed, 
'  bothered '  or  disgusted  ;  to  feel  it  burdensome, 
to  be  loath  (to  do  something).  Const,  of  (rarely 
with,  at},  or  with  inf.  Obs. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNXE  Clmm.  Wacc  (Rolls)  11122  So  manye 
per  were  in  chaumbre  &  halle,  Men  schuld  yrke  to  tellc 
bem  alle.  (-1375  St.  iry.  S.u'ufs  xviii.  (Ezifciaiie)  786 
Modir  als  of  haly  kyrk,  to  safe  synful  bat  wil  nocht  Irk. 
c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  xviii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  178  In  Goddy 
Ixalnevyr  irke.  r\tfr$DigbyMyst.  iv.  nr  The  wounder  was 
so  grete,  I  yrkit  to  com  nere.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  .\n. 
Prol.  302  For  the  dynnyng  of  hir  wanton  cry  I  irkyt  of  my 
bed,  and  mycht  nocht  ly.  1535  STEWART  Cron.Scot.  II. 
719  My  pen  wald  tyre  and  eik  my  self  wald  irk.  1549 
LATIMEK  *tli  Scrm.  bcf.  Eda>.  VI  (Arb.)  117  If  I  should 
haue  saved  a!  that  I  knewe,  youre  cares  woulde  haue  yrked, 
to  haue  heardc  it.  1506  H.  CLAFHAM  Ericjc  BilU  n.  148 
The  wretch  yrking^  at  nis  former  fact,  came  and  brought 
his  30  peeces  of  bilver  to  the  Rulers.  15^8  GptNtwuv 
Tacitus'  Ann.  iv.  vi.  (162-)  98  Euery  souldier  irked  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  labours.  1619  SANDERSON  Scrm. 
(1637)  39,  I  irke  to  rake  longer  in  this  sinke.  1659  D.  PELL 
Impr.  Sea  72  An  honest  heart  will  irk  ill,  and  fret,  and 
grow  discontented  at  it.  1797  T.  WKIGIIF  Antol'ieg.  (1864) 
40  My  poor  old  aunt  evidently  irked  with  the  business. 

1 2.  trans.  To  be  weary  of  or  disgusted  with  ;  to 
loathe.  Obs. 

1-1460  'l\iivncl<y  Myst.  \.\i.  210  All  is  out  of  har  and  that 
shall  he  yrk.  1523  Li>.  HERNERS  Fruits.  I.  Pref  j  Hv>lurie 
.  .detesteth,  erketh,  and  abhorreth  vices.  iyj$Mirr.  Mag., 
Collingbaiinii;  vi,  This  ougly  fault,  no  tyrant  lyues  but 
vrkes.  1628  GALLE  /'/'at/.  The.  (1629)  226  He  ..  irkes  the 
vntimely  trouble,  to  haue  sought  witnesses  elsewhere. 

3.  Of  a  thing  :  To  affect  with  weariness,  dislike, 
or  disgust ;  to  weary,  tire  ;  to  trou!  Ic  ;  to  disgust, 
to 'bore'.  Also  absol.  arch. 

1513  MORE  A'/c/V.  ///,  ~\Vk>.  j3  i  Tliis  disccnciuii  bectwene 
hys  frendes   somniewhat   yrked  hyni.     1595    SptNSER    CoL 
Clout  906  He  is  repayd  with  scorne  and  foule  despite,  That 
yrkes   each    gentle    heart  which  it  doth    htare.     1599  H. 
BLTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  Dij,  Medltrs  ..  if  you   deale 
much  with  them,  they  \\il  txiiLincly  irck,  and  loath  you. 
1702  ROWE  Tantcrl.  \.  ii.  ^14  'Ihis  After-game  of  V< 
what  most  irks  me-.     1848  C.  HKGNTK  J.  E\re  xxxiv,  '1  he 
garrulous  glee  of  reception  irked  tiim.  1864  1; 
Bt'n  Ezra  iv,    Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?     1886 

i  thought  well  to  irk  them  by 
an  unpleasant  policy  of  coercion. 

b.  impers.  //  irks  (me),  it  we'aries,  annoys,  trou- 
bles (me) ;  =  L.  pigct.  Const,  inf.  or  clause  ;  for- 
merly of.  arfli. 


them  that  they  should  pay  tiibutc.     1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lto's 
A/rica   (Uakluyt   Soc.)  II.   414   This   towne  u  MI  Jurtie, 


IRKED 


hat  ii   would  irke  a  man  u  walke  the  streets     1040  i 

r  times  it  nfa 

:n,  and  now  have  them  not.      1711  bTRVPE   / 
Mem.  III.  L  n  ii  irked  him  of  his  theft.     1741 


that  il    would  irke  a  man  tj^walke  the  streets.     1646  f1- 

4  It  irks  me  while  I  write.     1813 
BYRON  Cersair  i.  xiii.  It  irks  not  me   to  die.     1850  HAW- 
THORNE Scarlet  L.  i  1  r  irks  me.  .that  the  partner    : 
of  her  iniquity  should  not .  .  stand  on  the  scaffold  hy  her  side. 

0.  pass.  To  be  wearied,  tired,  grieved,  or  vexed. 

arch. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  t,  UfUmdyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xlv, 
Sometime  art  thou  >Tked  of  them  at  the  table.  1588  A. 
ir.  Camilla'  Catec/i.  72  My  saule  is  irked  to  hue. 
1647  TRAI-P  Ci'mia.  i  Thess.  ii.  14  Moab  was  irked,  because 
i.f  Israel,  or  vexed  at  them.  1883  E.  C.  STEIIVA-.'  in  Cen- 
tury Maf.  XX\'I.  940  People  are  irked  by  his  acceptance 
of  life.  1898  T.  HARDY  Wesscx  I'sems  .11  You  are  irked 
that  they  have  withered  so. 

Hence  I'rked  ppl.  a.  ;  Trking  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

.- 1400  in  Hamfole's  Wks.  (1805)  I.  166  In  \K  begynnyng 
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sb.,  irt-ii  adj.    Iron-in  also  occurs  in  mod.  dialect.] 


lethis,  and  banis  The  naturall  rest  of  sleip  slaid  all  at  anis. 
1601  2nd  ft.  Return  fr.  Faniass.  HI.  v.  1468  By  his  counsel! 
we  Will  end  our  too  much  yrked  misery.  ic*8  GAILK 
Praet.  The.  (1629)  319  They  find  this  Serpent ..  somewhat 
cold  and  irkeing.  1650  W.  BROUGH  Sacr.  Princ.  (1659)  476 
The  irkings  of  a  moment  undo  the  ills  of  all  thy  ages.  1887 
R.  L.  Srrvi  -,-»._.*  Mem.  fr  Portr.  x.  174  They  have  more  or 
less  solved  the  irking  problem. 

tl'rkful,  a.    Obs.  rare-",     [f.    IBK  sb.  or  v. 

+  -FM..]     Tedious;  irksome. 

1570  LEVINS  Ma>uf.  187/6  Hirkful,  Izaiosns. 

Irksome  ^s'jkspm  ,  a.     Forms:   see  IBK  v. 

[f.  IliK  V.  +  -SOME.] 

1 1.  Affected  with  weariness  or  disgust ;  tired ; 
disgusted  ;  '  bored '.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

1435  [implied  in  IRKSOMESESS  il.  £1440  Prontp.  Pun'. 
266/1  Irkesoum  (A'.,  P.  irksum),  fastidiosus.  1483  Cat/i. 
Angl.  108/2  Irkesome,  fastidiosus.  1534  MORE  Treat. 
Passion  Wks.  1289/1  Vnto  sufieraunce  for  our  synne,  how 
lothe  and  irkesom  wold  we  be  of  our  selfe.  1549  CHALOXEK 
Erasm.  on  Folly  I  iij  a,  He  shall  see  straight  all  the 
audience,  other  slepe,  or  gaspe,  or  be  urksome.  1590 
SPENSER  F.  Q.  I.  ii.  6  Yrkesome  of  life,  and  too  long  lingr- 
ing  night. 

2.  Wearisome,  tedious,  tiresome ;  troublesome, 
burdensome,  annoying.  Formerly  also,  in  wider 
sense,  Distressing,  painful ;  in  early  nse,  Disgust- 
ing, loathsome. 

1513  DOUGLAS  j&neis  vi.  viii.  90  Hevy  curis  lang  Of  irk- 
sum weir  and  sad.    a.  1530  Prov.  Howsolde-Kepyng  in  Pol. 
Kel.  ft  L.  Poents  31  A  slty  garment  is  yrkspme  to  neybors. 
1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  290  The  putrified  botches  and    j 
irksome  scabs  of  vice.     1590  GREENE  Mourn.  Garnt.  (1616)    > 
7  Thou  shalt  pocket  vp  much  disparagement  of  humor, 
which  I   know  will  be  yerksome  to  thy  p_atience.      1596 
SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  \.  ii.  188,  I  know  she  is  an  irkesome 
brawling  scold.    1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  242  Not  to  irksom 
toile,  but  to  delight  He  made  us.     1769  BURKE  Corr.  ( 1 844) 
I.  168,  I  know  and  feel  what  an  irksome  task  the  writing  of 
long  letters  is.     1808  SYU.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  I.  126  It  i.-,    i 
very  galling  and  irksome  to  any. .men  to  be  compelled  to 
disclose  their  private  circumstances.    1835  MAKRYAT  Jac. 
I-ait'if.  xv,  The  confinement  to  the  desk  was  irksome. 

Irksomely  ^•aksumli),  aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY'^.] 
In  an  irksome  manner ;  in  a  way  that  tires,  annoys, 
or  troubles. 

1549  LATIMER  *th  Serin,  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.i  117  He  dyed 
verye  daungerously,  yrkesomelye,  horryblye.  1643  MILTON 
Dirorcc  i.  xiii.  If  it  [avow)  be  found  rash,  if  offensive.,  our 
doctrine  forces  not  error  and  unwillingness  irksomly  to  keep 
it.  1713  Si  Etl.E  Guard.  No.  143  *  i  A  bar  of  cold  iron  so 
irksomly  long,  that  it  banged  against  his  calf.  1860  .!/-•</. 
ri:ncs  15  Sept.  266/1  Everyone  who  has  work  to  do  should 
seek  bodily  strength  to  do  it  less  irksomely. 

Irksorueness    ,9-jksomnes).     [f.  as   prec.  + 

-NESS.] 

1 1.  The  state  of  being  tired  or  disgusted  ;  wearied 
or  disgusted  feeling ;  weariness,  tedium,  ennui. 

1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  22  pat  godis  lufar,  be  warld, 
idylnes  &  irksumnes  forsakis.  e  1440  Proinp.  Pari'. 
Irkesumnesse,  fiistidiunc.  1530  I'ALSGK.  235/1  Irkesom- 
nesse, . .  etttivy.  1577  NORTHBROOKE  Dicing  (1843)  44  It 
driueth  awaye  irkesomnesse,  gotten  by  serious  toile.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  186  L.  Domitius,  ..  for  very  irksomnesse 
of  his  tedious  life,  poivjned  himselfe.  1721  R.  KEITH  tr. 
(i  Keinpis  A>///.  Svitl  Prt-f.  114  -Subjects,  .proper  to  cherish 
and  refresh  the  Mind  when  clouded  with  Irk>omness  or 
oppressed  with  Melancholy.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  II. 
Detached  Th.  l>ks.,  I  could  never  listen  to  even  the  better 
kind  of  modern  novels  without  extreme  irksomeness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  irksome,  tedious,  annoy- 
ing, or  distasteful ;  tediousness  ;  formerly,  also, 
disagreeableness,  painfulness,  revolting  quality. 

«S33  BELLENOEH  Li-'y  v.  (1822)  401  Fra  owre  army  be 
laid  to  ane  t'jun,  na  irksumnes  of  remote  and  fer  sege,.  .may 
remove  the  vunin.  1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  A'f7'.  I.  l, 
Drunkards  That  buy  the  merry  madness  of  one  hour  With 
the  long  irksomene-^  ot  '  .  1641  MII.I 

ii.  Inn. »!.,  Whs.  u  ,.-ii    i  ,,f  that 

truth  which  they  I  10  them,  that 

everywhere  they  call  it  a  burden.     1751  JOHNSON  Rambler 
1^4  ?  2  He  .  .  finds  the  irk 

ened  by  every  production.     1884  Edin. 
ii.it  '^all  with  a  most 
aggra-. 

Irn,  irne,  ol;s.  variants  of  1 

Irne,  obs.  form  of  RUN,  Yi 

Urnen,  a.    P/o.     Also  4  yrnen.  5  yirnen. 
[Early   Ml-,.  I.  inn  IKI.N  +  .LN.     (The  OE.  adj.    j 
was  iren  like  the  sb.     Mod.  s.  w.  dialect  has  ire 


>IBOH  a.  I. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  149  His  fet  and  his  honde  if  heo 
I>urh  irnene  neile  were  burh-.stunge.  13..  A'.  Alis.  5831 
MS.  I'-.-iil  II\  uciL'M  icii\  in  bat  sLcde.  .  And  pli^tlen  hym 
in  wib  yrnen  hoke.  1306  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camdenl  22-;  With 
yrncne  claspes  longe  to  laste.  1447  BOKI-.MIAM  .SVv«O'-> 
iRoxb.)  205  Vche  spook. .  r/ul  of  yirnene  sawys  shul  be  set. 
[1886  ELWORTHY  U'.  Stiucrsft  Word-bk.,  Ironen,  made  of 
iron.  This  use  is  emphatic— i.e.  of  iron  and  of  nothing  else.] 

Irness,  -e,  obs.  var.  irons,  pi.  of  IKOJJ. 

I-robbed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  ROB  v. 

Iron  (.ai'Sin),  sb.1  Forms :  a.  i  isern.  0.  I 
iseu,  4  yzen,  ysen,  yse.  -y.  i  iron,  j-6  iren, 
(3-5  irin,  -un,  -yn(e),  3-6  yren.  (4-5  yrin, 
-iin  ne,-yn(e),  4-7  yron,  (5  eiren,  eyren,  iyron, 
hyrone,  6  yrone),  5-  iron.  S.  3-7  (9  dial.)  ire, 
yre,  (3  eire;,  6-7  yer- (monger).  e.  (.Chiefly 
north,  and  Sc.)  3-6  yrn,  4-6  yrne,  4-7  (9  dial.} 
irn(e,  (5  irnne,  herne,  //.  yrnyss,  5-6  irness(e, 
8-9  airn,  ern.  f.  5  ierue,  iyrne,  yiru,  5-6 
yern(e,  yeron,  6  yeirne,  hierne.  [OE.  iren, 
used  beside  isern,  isen,  =  Q¥ris.  Isern,  OS.  tsarn 

MDu.  ijzen,  t/'zcr,  Du.  ijzer),  OHG.  tsarn,  later 
!san  (MUG.,  MLG.  tsern,  Isen,  Ger.  eisen),  ON. 
isarn  (also  later  earn,  jam,  Sw.  jam,  Da. 
jcrn  ,  Goth,  eisarti :— OTeut.  type  *isarnom ;  cog- 
nate with  OCelt.  *isarno»i,  whence  Gaulish  com- 
pounds in  isamo-,  Olr.  tarn  (Ir.  iaran,  ianin, 
Gael,  iarunn,  Manx  yiarti  .  O\Velsh  hearn 
(\-eharn,  i/iarn :  — isarn),  Corn,  hoern,  OBreton 
hoiarn,  now  hoitarn,  pi.  hern.  The  ulterior 
etymology  of  the  Celto-Teut.  isarno-  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  types 
in  Eng.  and  the  cognate  languages  involves  many 
difficulties.  The  full  Eng.  type  (  =  OHG.,  ON. 
isar/i.  was  Isern,  found  only  in  OE.,  though  still  in 
the  lithe.  The  form  «V«,  corresp.  to  later  OHG. 
isan,  MHG.  isen,  Ger.  eisen,  MDu.  ijzen,  extends 
from  OE.  to  the  141)1  c.  in  Kentish  and  perh.  other 
south,  dial,  (at  length  reduced  to  yse,  also  in  the 
comb,  ysmonger:  see  IRONMONGER).  The  Eng. 
type  Iren  has  no  continental  parallel ;  in  OE., 
as  a  simple  sb.,  it  was  app.  chiefly  poetic,  but  it 
became  the  standard  form  in  ME. ;  the  second 
syllable  was  from  the  I4th  c.  variously  spelt  -en, 
-yn,  -un,  and  from  early  in  the  l6th  c.  always  -on, 
the  prevalent  i6th  c.  form  being  yron,  on  which  iron 
gradually  gained,  and  became  universal  about  1630. 
In  early  ME.  southern  dial.,  iren  was  reduced  to 
ire,  yre,  found  in  literature  in  I5th  c.,  and  still  the 
s.w.  dialect  form  from  Berkshire  to  Cornwall.  In 
north,  dial.,  on  the  other  hand,  iren  was  compressed 
to  im,  yrn,  still  used  as  irn,  irne,  ern,  aim,  in 
Sc.  and  north.  Eng.  dial.  (See  Eng.  Dialect  Diet. 
s.v.)  In  the  standard  Eng.  iren,  iron,  syncopa- 
tion app.  did  not  take  place  until  after  diphthon- 
gation  of  the  i,  whence  through  a  phonetic  series 
rren,  ai'ren,  3i»T3n,  ais'r'n,  3i'»an,  came  the  exist- 
ing ai'ajn,  dial,  ai-an  ;  cf.  the  syncopated  pa.  pples. 
fi.'nt,  borne,  torn,  worn,  boln,  swoln,  and  Sc.fa/'tt, 
y<zty«,fromearlierio««,  toren,  u<oren,bollen,sivolUn, 
fallen.  The  15-161!!  c.  dial,  spellings  tern,  yern, 
yirn,  are  ambiguous  :  in  some  cases  they  may  have 
meant  Tarn,  aram,  in  others  yern,  yajn,  the  latter 
prob.  from  Norse  jam,  Da.  jern.  The  plural 
yrnes,  irnes  {-ys,  -esse,  etc.)  could  arise  alike  from 
yrn,  ini,  or  from  yren,  inn  (as  in  heven,  hevnes). 

The  form  of  the  original  tsnrtt  has  been  much  discussed  ; 
it  has  been  viewed  by  some  as  a  derivative,  and  perhaps 
adj.  form,  and  suggestions  made  of  its  relation  to  is  ice 
(with  the  notion  of 'glancing  '),  or  to  T,.  xs,  xr-.  Goth,  aiz, 
OHG.  er,  <)E.  dr  brass;  but  in  neither  case  with  much 
probability.  Some  class  it  among  the  Inde-eur.  neuter 
words  with  r  in  nom.-acc.,  and  -«  in  oblique  cases  (e.g.  Skt. 
ii'dhar  gen.  ii'dhnns,  L.  fetintr,  fctniii-is*,  and  suppose  an 
orig.  nom.  *;'sar,  gen.  *iso'nos  (yielding  by  Verner's  Law 
r .',  whence  the  later  forms  in  -rand  -n,  and  (by  con- 
tamination^ .rn.  The  phonetic  history  of  ON.  jarn  and  its 
cognat  'iiubtful.  Grimm  and  others  suggested 

of  Olr.  tarn,  giving  ON.  tarn,  iiirn,  jam  ; 
A-ould  derive  it  from  izan-  through  eran,earn,jarn-. 
(Sec  M'illcr  in  /'.  .V  B.  Bcitrage\\\.  547  ;  Noreen  in 
jfbrfferdiik  l-'ilt>io£i\V.  no  note.  Abrissder  iirgcrm.  Ltiut- 
lehre  195.)  Uncertainty  also  attaches  to  the  phonetic  history 
of  OE.  {ren  whether  it  merely  arose  by  rhotacism  from 
;...-ii,  or  from  fs,-rn  through  an  intermediate  trern,  shortened 
like  berern,  I'eren,  wetirtem,  cweartea.] 

1.  A  metal,  the  most  abundant  and  useful  of 
those  used  in  the  metallic  state ;  very  variously 
employed  for  tools,  implements,  machinery,  con- 
structions, and  in  ninny  other  applications. 

Pure  iron  is  soft  nnd  of  a  silver-white  colour,  but  is  scarcely 
n;    the  metal  as  commonly  used  has  always  an  ad- 
mixture of  some  other  substance,  usually  carbon,  and  \  ai  ies 
in  colour  from  tin-white  to  dark  grey.     It  is  of  three  kimls, 
i  he  proportion  of  carbon  present,  and  _in  pro- 
.   mallealile  iron,  or  WHorr.HT  iknx.  uludi  is  com- 
11,  \eiy  tenacious,  fusible  only  at  .1  \try  hiuh 
temperature,  and  capable  at  a  red  heat  of  being  hammered 
or  rolled   into  any  required  shape  ;   CAST  IRON,  which   is 
hard  and  brittle,  and  fusible  at  a  lower  temperature ;  and 


IRON. 

STEEL,  which  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both.  Iron  is 
very  rarely  fuuml  n.im<_-  .the  km>\\  n  instances  being  mostly 
of  meteoric  origin*,  but  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  are 
chiefly  oxides  or  ;-alts  of  the  metal.  Chemically,  iron  is 
a  metallic  element  :  symbol  Fe  ift-rntttr  ;  atomic  weight, 
56.  In  alchemy  it  \va>  represented  by  the  sign  for  the 
planet  Mars  (cf). 

a.  a  700  Epintil  Gloss.  25  Ali'Itier,  i>ern  [Erfitrt  Closs.t 
Alchior,  isxrn ;  Corpus  Gloss.>  Alciwt,  isern],  £-897  K. 
/ELFREU  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  163  Durh  Jset  isern  [is  *etac- 
nod]  5a;t  nicegen  Sara  Sreatunga.  ^900  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  i. 
Introd.  11890)  26  Hit  is  eac  berende  on  wecga  orum  ares 
and  isernes  [  MS.  B.  c  1050  irenes]  leades  and  seolfre.s.  .1 1000 
Cxdmon's  Gen.  1088  SiSflan  foka  bearn  ares  cu3on  and 
isernes  . .  brucan. 

ft.  £940  La-ws  of  sEththtan  n.  c.  14  in  Sen  mid  Gesetze, 
ponne  ga  he  to  bam  hatuni  isene.  c  1000  Laws  of  &  the  I  red 
in.  c.  6  ibid.t  >Elc  tiond  age  ^evveald  swa  hwzSer  he  wille 
swa  water  swa  isen.  c  1000  ./£LFRIC  Dent,  xxviii.  23  Si  J>e 
heofene  swilce  ar,  and  eorbe  swilce  isen.  c  1000  Sii.i .  7  , 
III.  30  Ne  delfe  ..  nan  man  ba  moran  mid  isene.  1340 
AjHHUk  139  Pat  nele  11231  setle  ine  gold,  ac  ine  poure  metal 
ase  yzen.  Ibid.  167  Moche  bolebbe  coupe  of  gold  of  strokes 
of  yzen.  13..  K.  Alis.  5149  The  kyng  bete  ..  Armen  hem 
in  finny  of  yse. 

y.  a  1000  Czdtnon's  Gen.  383  Heardes  irenes  hate  gesla:- 
£ene  grindlas  greate.  a  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  And 
diden  an  scscrp  iren.  c  1250  Gen.  <$-  Ex.  467  Of  irin,  of 
golde,  siluer,  and  bras  To  sundren  and  mengen  wis  he  was. 
a  i-yxoC itrsor  M.  7545  (Cott.)  Noiber  irin  \otlur  A/SS.  iren] 
ne  yeitt  ne  stile.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cottsc.  6572  Dyngyng 
of  devels  hand,  With  melles  of  yren  hate  glowand.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Prol.  500  If  gold  ruste,  what  shal  Iren  doo?  1388 
Wvcm--  Job  xxviii.  2  Irun  is  takun  fro  erthe.  <i  1400  .Y/r 
Ptrc.  745  He  was  armede  so  wele  In  gude  iryne  and  in 
stele,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  4396  Gret  gyus  of  hyrone 
y-leyde  hym  vpone.  1450-1530  Myrr.  tntr  Ladye  58  In 
lyknene  of  hotte  brennynge  yren.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sounds 
of  Aymott  vi.  136  Whan  the  yron  is  well  hoote,  hit  werketh 
the  better,  c  1511  \st  Eng.  Bk.  Atiier.  (Arb.)  Introd.  33'! 
Nether  harnayse,  yrone,  nor  stele.  1530  PALSGR.  235/1 
Iron,  fer*  1581  STYWARD  Mart.  Discipl.  \.  44  A  good  and 
sufficient  peece,  flaske,  touch  bore,  pouder,  shot,  ner,  yron. 
1611  BiBLt  Dent.  ill.  ii  His  bedsted  was  a  bedsted  of  yron. 
1617  HIEKON  Wks.  II.  337  As  yron  by  yron  . .  so  one  man 
by  another  might  be  sharpened.  1677  YARKANTON  Eng. 
hnfrov.  147  The  best  Iron  in  the  known  World,  is  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  the  Clay-Hill  in  Shropshire.  1776 
GIBBON  DecL  <$•  F.  ix.  I.  236  It  has  been  observed  ..  that 
the  command  of  iron  soon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of 
gold.  1884  W.  H.  GREENWOOD /nw  $•  Sttel  i  Chemically 
pure  iron  exists  only  as  a  curiosity  and  has  no  practical 
application  in  the  arts. 

6.  c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  2451  No^t  sone  deluen  it  wi5  yre. 
c  1290 S.  Eftff.  Leg.  1. 187/79  He  let  nime  platus  of  Ire.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1171  Stakes  of  ire  ..  he  pi3te  in  temese 
prounde.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  i.  xli.  (MS.  Tib.  D.  vii.), 
Flaundres  louej?  be  wolle  of  bis  lond  ..  Gaskuyn  be  yre  & 
be  leed.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  \.  97  Boxes  ben  broght  forb 
I-bounden  with  yre.  t  1440  Gesta  Rom.  i.  Ixix,  312  (Harl. 
MS.)  And  bond  him  in  be  prison,  with  bondisof  yre.  1474-5 
in  Sarum  Churchw.  Ace.  (ed.  Swayne,  1896)  19  For  ij 

S'ates  of  ire,  iiijrf.     1825  BRITTON  Beauties  Wiltsk.   III. 
loss.,  Ire,  iron.     1886  ELWORTHY  IF.  Somerset  Word-bk.* 
Ire,  iron  . .  iron  is  the  adjective  form.     Compare  Iron-Bar 
with  Bar-ire.     Ibid,,  f  re  gear,  iron  work  generally. 

e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22207  Wit  irne,  or  fire,  or  alter  beist. 
1306  In  Pol.  Songs  (Camdenj  217  He  wes  y-fetered  weel  Both 
with  yrn  ant  wyth  steel.  1375  BAKBOCR  Brace  x.  364  A  cruk 
. .  Of  Irn,  that  wes  styth  and  square,  c  1400  ApoL  Loll.  86 
Festining  it  wib  irne  bat  it  fal  not.  c  1420  Liber  Cocorum 
(1862,1  36  Rost  hit  on  broche  of  irne.  t  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxiv.  96  Bragges  Of  irnne  and  stele  full  strange,  a  1450 
Mankind  (Brandl  1898)  276  Lyke  as  be  smyth  trieth  erne 
in  be  feere.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  59  Quhen  . .  marcus 
crassus,  vas  slane  be  the  parthiens,  the  lyft  did  rane  yrn. 
1621  G.  SANDYS  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  (1626)  311  To  Brasse  from 
Silver  ;  and  to  Yr'ne  from  Brasse.  1816 SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiii, 
Bits  o'  capper  and  horn  and  airn.  1826  y  WILSON  Ncct. 
Antfa;  Wks.  1855  I.  208  Like  a  great  anvil,  .made  o1  wood 
instead  o'  airn.  1868  ATKINSON  Cleveland  Gloss.)  Aim, 


pol 
bol 


. 

f.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9133  As  pure  watur  pouret  vn 
olishet  yerin.  Ibid.  10463  Barrit  horn  full  bigly  with 
oltes  of  verne.  1447  BOKKNHA.M  Seytitys  (Roxb.)  205  Wyth 
hookys  of  yirn.  1516  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  397  Canvas,  rossen,  ropis,  bordes,  yerne,  or  yeirne, 
or  any  thinge  elles  to  them  belonginge.  1533  in  Weaver 
ll'ells  Wills  (  1890)  sr  A  payre  of  welU  bownd  with  yeron. 
1545  JOYK  J-'.xp.  Dan.  iii.  D  vij,  Golde,  syluer,  latyne,  yerne. 
1577  DEE  Relat.  Sfir.  I.  (1659)  167  A  black  box  of  yern. 
b.  with  an  and  //.  A  variety  or  sort  of  iron. 
1858  GKEKNEK  Guniurv  194  If  you  wish  to  have  a  heavy 
single  barrel  made  from  Damascus,  or  any  of  the  best  irons. 
1887  D.  A.  Low  MachiHf  Pram.  (1892!  77  The  grey  varieties 
of  cast  iron  are  called  foundry  irons  .  .  while  the  white 
varieties,  are  called  forge  irons  .  .  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  used  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron. 


C.  Med.  A  preparation  of  iron  or  of  some  com- 
pound of  it,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic. 

[1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  Every  preparation  of  Iron 
is  both  aperient  and  astringent  in  degree.]  1803  Mm.  jfrnt. 
X.  186  It  is  cuied  by  iron  which  has  undergone  no  pre- 

r  ration,  but  the  minutest  division  of  its  particles.  1831 
DAVIES  Manual  M.it.  Mcd.  86  Iron  and  its  different 
preparations  are  endowed  with  a  very  manifest  tonic  action. 
1844-57  G.  limn  Crin.  Deposits  -ed.  5.1  25«  The  headache 
occasionally  following  the  use  of  iron  is  readily  prevented. 
JM/.  The  girl  is  anaemic  ;  she  ought  to  lake  iron. 

2.  a.  With  defining  attribute  :  see  also  BAR-  U/M 
30\  BOG-  (r*.'),  CAST-,  Pic;-,  WROCGHT-IROW,  etc. 

'  •  iron  :    see  quot.  1881  ;   also   popularly  applied  to 
timi'  'i  iron. 

1632  LITHGOW  Trap.  v.  205  Joynd  in  three  parts,  with 
Lead  or  white  Iron.  1665  11.  DUDLKY  Met.  Marlis  11851) 
<2  The  Author  did  sell  pig?  or  Cast  Iron  made  with  Pit 

'  four  pounds  per  Tun.  1745  De  Foe's  Kng.  T>;i, 
xlv.  (1841*  II.  165  Tin  plato.  Mni;Ie  and  double.  • 
White  Iron,  from  Saxony.  1795  PEAKSON  in  Phil.  Trans. 
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LXXXV.  343  Varieties  . .  differently  named   by  artizans, 

namely.. pig,  or  sow  iron;   blue,  gray,  white  cast  iron; — 

soft  iron;    tough    iron;    brittle  iron;    hard   iron.     1841    H. 

MILLAR  t '.  A'.  .\',iti  A.',  viii.  (1842)  184  Bog  iron,  and  the  clay 

>:indant  in  the  Coal  Measure.     1881  KAY- 

!  iron,  also  called  bar- 

iion  and  :t'clii-irott,  is  the  product  of  the  forge  or  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  cast-iron  of  the  blast  furnace.  . .  Grv&Jfftt 
or  mill-iftm  .  .  ;//,'///(•(/  ispotu-il  with  7C////V  iron'],  and  -A>hit? 
(hard,  brittle,  radially  i  i  ystalline,  containing  its  carbon 
mostly  in  alloy  with  the  iron,  and  showing  no  \i 
phite).  ..  So-called  s/V;  ;,  or  carl'Oni  , 

usually  an  iron  rendered  brittle  by  excess  of  silicon. 

3.  In  figurative  uses,  as  a  type  of  extreme  hard- 
ness or  strength. 

1612-15  Br.  HALL  Cont.'mfl.,  O.  T.  xym.  iv,  This  load- 
stone ..  shall  draw  to  us  even  hearts  of  iron.  1613  SHAKS. 
//<•«.  / '///,  in.  ii.  425  Beare  witnesse,  all  that  haue  not  hearts 
of  Iron.  1695  TKMTLK  Hist.  A'%'.,  1  !<•  had  a  Body  of  Iron, 
as  well  as  a  Heart  of  Steel.  1858  LONGF.  flf.  Staiutish  i. 
Short  of  stature  he  was,  . .  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and 
sinews  of  iron.  1873  Miss  BROL'GHTON  Xancy  III.  238 
Embraced  in  the  icy  iron  of  his  [Death's]  arms. 

4.  An  instrument,  appliance,  tool,  utensil,  or  par- 
ticular  part  of  one,  made  of  the  metal.     (Often 
with  defining   word   prefixed,    as    CURHNO-IROX, 
GRAPPLING-IRON,  etc. :  see  these  words.) 

n  700  F. final  Cl.'ss.  883  Scaltellnm,  bredisern  {Erfurt 
.^cabellum,  bred  isaern].  1:897  K.  --KLFRED  Gregory's 
fast.  xxvi.  185  Sua  se  tece  hyd  his  isern  win  Bone  monn 
8e  he  snioan  wile,  c  1000  Sax.  LeechJ.  1 1 1.  4  Se  man .  .nime 
. .  healswyrt  and  isenheardan  butan  alcan  isene  genumen. 
1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6950  Heo  slap  vpe  bis  furi  yre,  euerich 
stape  al  clene.  13..  S.  E.  Leg.  (MS.  Bodl.  779)  in  Herrig's 
Archk:  LXXX1I.  311/197  pe  man  nom  his  yrin  &  to  pe 
biigge  it  drow}.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  x.  39  Of  ane  of 
base  nayles  gert  . .  Constantyne  make  him  ane  yrne  till  his 
brydill.  c  1400  I.anfranc's  Cimrg.  (MS.  B.)  133  pat  he 
mowe  no}t  here  be  sonn  of  be  eyren  bat  trepanyth.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Huso.  I.  136  Thyn  yrons  . .  For  graffyng  and 
for  kittynge.  1463-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surteesl  153  Pro 
factura  de  le  Mime  Yrennys.  1523  FITZHF.RB.  //us/:  §  3 
It  must  be  wel  steeled,  and  that  shall  cause  . .  the  yrens  to 
laste  moche  lenger.  1563  Edin.  City  Rec.  26  Sept.  in  Ann. 
.Si-ott.  Printing  xv.  (1890)  156  The  said  Ihonne  had  na 
vtheris  guddis  saifing  his  prenting  irnis  and  letteris.  1611 
BIBLE  yob  xli.  7  Canst  thoufill  his  skinne  with  barbed  irons? 
1703  MOXON  Mtch.  Exerc.  66  When  you  set  the  Iron  of  the 
Fore-Plane.  1748  F.  SMITH  t'oy.  Disc.  I.  41  note,  With 
an  Ice-Hook,  which  is  an  iron  shaped  like  an  S.  1824 
LONGF.  Woods  in  Winter  iv,  Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings. 
1837  THACKERAY  Ravenyiving  i,  A  little  more  of  the  iron 
to  the  left  whisker,  c  1830  RuJim.  Navig.  (Weale)  126  ' 
irons,  the  tools  used  by  the  caulkers  for  driving  in  the 
oakum.  1875  Carpentry  f,  Join.  25  Under  the  supposition 
that  the  iron  . .  projects  equally  its  entire  breadth  below  the 
sole  of  the  plane. 

b.  esp.  An  iron  instrument  used  for  branding  or 
cauterizing ;  a  brand-iron. 

,  1380  WVCLIF  Wkt.  (1880)  303  Brent  wib  hoot  yrcn  of 
coueytise.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxi.  93  pe  folk  of  bis 
cuntree  gers  merk  bam  in  be  visage  with  a  hate  yrne.  1341 
Act  33  Hen.  i  "III,  c.  12  §  6  To  ..  make  . .  a  fire  of  coles, 
and  there  to  make  redy  searynge  yrons.  1611  BIBLE  i  Tim. 
iv.  2  Hauing  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hote_  iron.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  768  The  women  with  an  Iron 
pounce  and  race  their  bodies,  legs  . .  and  armes,  in  curious 
knots.  1856  MRS.  BROWNING ,4  ur.  Leigh  n.  699  As  guiltless 
men  may  feel  The  felon's  iron,  .and  scorn  the  mark  Of  what 
they  are  not. 

•f  c.  pi.  Dies  used  in  striking  coins.  Obs. 
Clerk  of  the  Irons,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Mint  who  had 
charge  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  dies;   in   1815 


merged  in  the  [Superintendent  of  machinery. 

1483    in   AtttnUpGauratt  Rep.    Mint   Officers,   John 
Shaa,  graver  of  the  coining  irons  of  gold  and  silver  within 


Irons.  1656' CROMWELL  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1808)  II.  408  The 
office  of  Sole-chiefe  Engraver  of  the  irons  of  and  for  the 
moneyes  of  us  and  our  successors.  1663  Mint  Records, 
Puncheons,  matrices,  stamps  and  Dyes,  or  any  Irons  for 
Coyning.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Clerk  of  the  Irons,  an  Officer  in 
the  Mint,  who  is  to  take  care  that  the  Irons  be  clean  and  fit 
to  work  with.  1848  W.  WVON  Evidence  tef.  Commission, 
The  Superintendent,  as  Clerk  of  the  irons,  keeps  an  account 
of  all  blank  dies. 

d.  Whaling,  Ac.  A  harpoon.  (  =  HABPIXG-IRON.) 


I/onseh.  Words  8  Jan.  400  The  harpoon  or  'iron'  as  we 
whalers  call  it.  Ibid.  401  Both  irons  are  buried  in  the 
whale.  -  ... 

e.  Golf.  A  golf-club  having  an  iron  head  which 
is  more  or  less  laid  back  in  order  to  loft  the  ball : 
see  quot.  1 890. 

1857  Chambers.'!  Inform.  II.  694/1  The  sand-iron  comes 
into  play  when  the  ball  lies  in  a  'bunker',  or  sand-pit. 
Ibid.,  When  a  ball  lies  in  whins  or  other  hazards  of  a  similar 
nature  . .  the  iron  is  the  best  club  for  freeing  it  from  such 
impediments.  Ibid.  696/1  Some  few  golfers  put  almost 
exclusively  with  a  metal  club,  an  iron  or  cleek,  to  uit.  1890 
H  HL'TCHiNSONC<j(AUadm.  Libr.164  There  are  heavy  irons 
and  light  irons,  driving  irons,  lofting  irons,  and  sand  irons. 
1894  Times  5  Mar.  7.5  His  opponent  used  the  iron  well  and 
played  a  very  good  short  game. 

f.  slang.  A  portable  fire-arm  ;  a  pistol. 

1836  W.  H.  MAXWELL  Caft.  ISlakc  III.  xi,  Take  care  and 
have  the  marking  irons  in  your  pocket.  1888  J.  1 


or  . .  we'll  drop  ye  where  ye  stand. 


5.  esp.  An  implement  of  iron  used  when  heated 

"th  out  linen,  to  press  down  the  seams  of 
cloth,  etc.  ;  <U -lined  according  to  shape  ami  struc- 
ture, as  I'lox-nt'is,  IM.AT  III.>N.  [ 

1613  J.  MAY  /V(Y,i/-.  l-'.st.  < 
ami  a  hottc   Iron,  they  ouerrunne  those  lists.     1769  /'/*/-. 

>•  18  May  3  i 

of  r,o\    I  .      1833  -I'   HOLLAND  Ahitiiif. 

Metal  II.  253  Dealers  commonly  dtttm^uufa  th- 
implements  by  the  tern  i  i  '  Italian 

iron'.     1840   Dl  x,  [Shcl  can 

tire-place  for  another  irun. 

6.  f8-  An  iron  weapon  ;  a  sword.  Obs.   b.  Used 
(without  an  and  //.)  in  various  allusive  expression* 
referring  to  warfare  or  slaughter.     Cf.  Y.jer. 

Bemiml/(Z.)  893  Diet  swurd  . .  dryhtlic  iren.    c  1000  Sax. 

I.  13:'  \Vi3  sle^e  isernes  oooe  stenges  bcos  ylce 
wyrt  . .  wundurlice  jehxleb.  a  1300  f  :03_(Cott.) 

It  mai  nan  iren  o  bam  bile.     £1340  Ibid.  26924  Quins  bat 

iii  wounde  is  plaster  nane  mai  make  hit 
1587  TREVISA  Iligden  (Rolls)  V.  219  [AlaricJ  destroyed  al. . 
wib  yre  and  wij>fuyre[L.yi''-M'f^  i^n,-\.  M94  FABYAN-  Citron. 
v.  cxiii.  87  Wastynge  &  destroying  the  countrey  with  fyre 
and  irne.  1601  SHAKS.  7V<<Y.  .V.  in.  iv.  276  Meddle  you 
must  that's  certain,  or  forsweare  to  weare  iron  about  you. 
1608  D.  T.  Ess.  /'<>/.  ft  Mot:  66  b,  To  make  way  . .  through 
fieldes  of  Iron,  and  streames  of  blood,  to  that  imperiall 
di^nitie.  1639'!'.  HRt'Glsti.  Camus'  Aloral  l\elat.  211  Such 
biting  replyes.  .that  . .  hee  would  have  sought  to  redresse  it 
with  :m  iron.  1665  SIR  T.  HKRBKKT  7>vi;.  (16771  13t  Under- 
takes to  make  the  Turk  eat  cold  Iron.  1871  R.  Ki.LisGi/W/;/.f 
Ixiv.  355  Charge  Troy's  children  afield  and  fell  them  grimly 
with  iron.  1898  Daily  A>n*  i  Any.  4  7  lii-marck  .  i-.  known 
throughout  the  world  as  '  the  man  of  blood  and  iron '.  The 
phrase  was  his  own.  Great  questions  (he  said)  are  decided, 
not  by  speeches  and  majorities,  but  by  iron  and  blood  (1862!. 

7.  An  iron  shackle  or  fetter ;  usually  in  //.  Most 
freq.  in  phr.  in  irons,  said  of  a  person  having  the 
feet  or  hands   fettered.     Formerly  also,  less  de- 
finitely, in  iron,\n  bonds,  in  captivity.   Cf.  F.fers. 

r8»s  Vesp.  /'sailer  cvi[i).  10  ^ebundne  in  weSelnisse  & 
irene.  a  1000  Ags.  I's.  (Th.)  cvi.  9  sebundene  bealuwe 
feterum  ..  and  on  iserne  \Jcrro\.  1340  Ay?nl>.  128  pe  ilke 
bet  is  ine  prisone  in  ysnes  and  ine  ueteres.  1377  LAN<;L. 
P.  PL  B.  iv.  85  pe  kynge..comaunded  a  constable  to  casten 
hym  in  yrens.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3523  The  kyng  .  .ffor  hir 
tales  of  truthe  teghit  her  in  yernes.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonncs 
ofAymon  xvi.  369  And  thenne  he  made  to  be  broughte  a 
grete  payre  of  yrens,  and  fetred  hym  wyth  theym,  bothe 
hys  fete  togyder.  1533  BELLF.NDEN  Lh'y  in.  (1822)  225  Vir- 
ginius  commandit  the  serjand  to  apprehend  Ceso,  and  put 
him  in  irnis.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  /'s.  cvii.  10  Soch  as  syt  in 
darcknesse  &  in  the  shadow  of  death,  beyng  fast  bound  in 
mysery  &  yron.  1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  46  Pained 
with  the  burden  of  cold  and  heauie  Irons.  1611  BIBLE 
Ps.  cv.  18  loseph  . .  Whose  feete  they  hurt  with  fetters:  he 
was  layd  in  iron.  1653  H.  COCAS  tr.  Pinto's  Tral'.  xxxii. 
126  The  Jaylors  clapt  irons  on  our  feet,  and  manacles  on 
our  hands.  1676  tr.  Guitlatiere's  Voy.  Athens  272  They 
clapt  him  in  irons.  1726  SHELVOCKE  I'oy.  round  ll'orld  26 
He  would  see  the  ring-leaders  . .  punish'd  . .  carrying  them 
home  in  irons.  1700  BURNS  Tarn  O'  .Slianter  131  A  mur- 
derer's banes  in  gibbet  aims.  1849  MACAULAV  Hist. 
v.  I.  562  When  the  Earl  reached  the  Castle  his  leg  > 
put  in  irons,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few 
days  to  live.  1884  PAE  Eustace  124  Boatswain,  if  those 
fellows  make  any  more  noise,  have  them  taken  below  and 
put  in  irons. 

b.  Phr.  '  The  iron  entered  into  his  soul ',  Lat. 
firrum  pertransiit  animam  ejns,  Ps.  civ.  (cv.)  18, 
a  mistranslation  in  the  Vulgate  of  the  Heb.  lit. 
'  his  person  entered  into  the  iron ',  i.  e.  fetters, 
chains)  followed  by  the  earlier  Eng.  versions  (but 
not  in  that  of  1611 — see  above),  which  has  passed 
into  fig.  use  to  express  the  impression  made  by 
captivity,  affliction,  or  hard  usage,  upon  the  very 
'  soul '  or  inner  being  of  the  sufferer. 

£825  /'«/.  Psalter  civ.  18  Iren  Sorhleorde  sawle  his. 
01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  civ.  17  Vryn  passid  thorgh  hu 
saule.  1388  WVCLIF  I's.  civ.  [cv.]  18  Thel  maden  lowe  hisc 
[Joseph's]  feet  in  stockis,  iruu  passide  by  his  soule.  1539 
BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  cv.  18  Whose  fete  they  hurt  in  the  stockes  : 
the  yron  entred  in  to  hys  soule.  1768  STERNK  Sent.Joiirn 
(1778)  II.  32  (Captive),  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul. 
1843  MACAULAV  Ess.,  Mad.  D'ArHay  (1865)  II.  304/2  She 
was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  the  body. 
The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul. 

C.  fig.  (A'aut.)  A  square-rigged  vessel  is  said  to 
be  in  irons  when,  the  yards  being  so  braced  that 
some  sails  are  laid  aback  in  coming  up  into  the 
wind,  she  will  not  '  cast '  or  turn  either  way. 

1832  MARRVAT  A',  f-'orsler  xxii,  The  yards  would  not 
swing  round  ;  . .  and  the  ship  wa<  in  :'r;>as.  ll-id.  xhx,  I^he 
pirate.,  not  having  been  expeditious  in  trimming  his  sails, 
laid  in  irons,  as  seamen  term  it,  heeling  over  to  the  blast. 
1846  RAIKF.S  Life  Sir  J.  Brenton  37r  Neither  helm  or  sails 
had  any  power  over  the  ships,  nhich  were  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  .completely  in  irons.  1897  MAKV  k 
1 1  v  II '  Ifrica  350,  I  was  in  a  canoe  that  made  such  : 
ciouslybad  tacks,  missed  stays,  got  into  irons,  and  in  general 
behaved  in  a  way  that  ought  to  have  lost  her  captain  Ml 
certificate. 

8.  =  iron-shrub  :  see  12. 

1756  P  BROWNE  Jamaica  179  The  slender  recli: 
This   beautiful    little  plant  rises  genetally  in    an    I 
direction. 

9.  Phrases,    a.   To  strike  while  (-•• 

is  hot,  or  at  its  highest  heat :  to  act  at  the  appu>- 
pri.ite  time.  b.  To  have  (or  fuf)  many  (too  tmmy, 
etc.)  irons  in  the  fire:  (a.  to  have  or  be  engaged 
in  (too)  many  occupations  or  undertakings ;  (*) 
to  have  or  use  several  expedients  01  alternatives 


tn  attain  a  purpose.      To  put  (or  lay)  every  iron 
•    thfjire:    to    try  rvcry   means, 
c.   /  offtheiroi  >m  school 

cir  studies;  newly  made  or  prepared  ;  brand-new. 

a.  c  1386 (  • 

^myte.      15*}  //,-«.  /"///, 

:  >  ke. 
1612    15  I '       i ! 

1615  CHAPMAN   Otfyss.   xii.  487  IHc]  th-  i 

I  hen 

b.  1549  SIR  W.  )  ,,-/  7  July  (IM 
St.  I'.tp.  bom.  Euw.  VI.  Ylll.  No.  4',  1'ut  no  n 

in  the  fyre  at  one,.  1579  80  NORTH  I'iitt.i'.h  ,1676! 
602  Now  Pomney  .  .under-hand  did  lay  all  the  irons  in  the  fire 
he  could  to  bring  it  to  pas>.  1621!  .n.  iv. 

i.  ii.     •  :n  his 

Traga:dy,  more  irons  in  the  lire.     1624  '  /  'ir- 

t^inia  iv.  159  They  that  have  ma: 

urne.  '  1645  Hou  M.i./.f .'/.  11650)  I.  li.xv.  ,L 
.  .having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  his  oun  home.     1721 
KLLI.V  AY''/.  /Ycr.  25^  Many  Irons  in  the  Fire,  sonv- 
cool.     1728  VANBR.  &  CIB.  Pro-c.  Iliisi'.  n.  i.  41 
full  as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me  ?    .S.'Vy 
Ay.. you'll  find  that  I  have  more  lion-,  i'  th1  Fire  thai. 
1751  R.  PALTOCK  /'.  ll'Mius  (r  .1  had  now 

several  important  irons  in  the  lire,  and  all  to  be  struck  v 
hot.    1762  SMOLLETT  A;>  ,  1793)  I.  62  Anthony 

l»arnel  had   begun    !  '.'!  vm  putting  fTOf^ 

in  the  fire.  185*  A.  C.RAY  Lett.  (1893)  391  College  work  is 
now  over  and  1  can  get  on  with  fewer  irons  in  the  fire. 
1886  OVEKTUN  K:-ang.  AY?'/T'rt/  i3M  C.  vii.  118  [He]  had 
far  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  find  time  for  original  re- 
search.  1887  \<)th  Cent.  Aug.  240  The  State  . .  cannot  add 
to  its  other  irons  the  supervision  of  all  that  is  interesting  in 
art  and  architecture. 

C.  1683  A.  D.  . !  >  t  Converse  25  Young  and  unexperienced 
.  .asthey  saycommonly,  fresh  off  the  Irons.  1808-80  JAMIF.- 
SON,  AVrc  aff  the  inies,  a  phrase  used  with  respect  to  one 
who  has  recently  finished  his  studies. 

10.  attrili.  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron :  cf.  IRON  a. 
1530  PALSGR.  235  i  Iron  ruste.yirrrr^f.   1638  SmT.  Hi  K- 

BERT  Trti-.'  (ed.  2  235  Few  of  them  know  how  to  read, 
Bellona  trayning  them  up  in  iron  dances.  175' 
Case  of  the  Importation  of  Bar  Iron  from  our  ow  n  Colonies 
of  North  America  ;  liutnlity  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament,  by  the  Iron  Manufacturer, 
of  Great  Britain.  1785  W.  GIBBONS  Reply  Sir  L.  O'Brien 
tit!e-p.,The  present  state  of  the  Iron  Trade  between  England 
and  Ireland.  1854  RONALOS&  RICHARDSON  (//<•//;.  ieiknot. 
'  I.  235  The  mode  of  applying  the  hot  blast  to  lead 
and  iron  smelting.  1868-72  \V  \ !  is  /'/V.'.  (  //t",'.  V.  386  In 
the  green  portion  alone,  there  exist  no  fewer  than  70  bright 
iron  lines.  1873  UAWSON  Earth  t,  Man  vi.  no  Peroxide  of 
iron  or  iron  rust.  1884  I'all  Mall  G.  23  Sept.  8/2  The  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  met  at  Chester  this  morning.  1896  Daily 
Nrtvs  21  Oct.  2/7  The  Blackburn  iron  trade  striV. 
settled  ..  yesterday  afternoon.  1897  MAKV  KIN--.SLEY  H'. 
Africa  64  The  Bubi  is  not  only  unlearned  in  iron  lore,  but 
he  was  learned  in  stone. 

11.  General  Combinations,    a.  alt  rib.,  as  iron- 
bond,   -borings,    -dross,    -filings,    -furnace, 
-hail,  -vein,  etc.     b.  otjeftirc    and    obj.   gcniti-'t, 
as  iron-digesting,  -sating,  -producing,  -using,  etc.. 
adjs. ;  iron-drawing,  -forging,  -mining,  -puddling, 
-smelling    sbs. ;     iron-heater,   -holder,    -moulder, 
-planer,   -pnddler,    -turner,  etc.,  sbs.     C.  instni- 
mcntal,  as  iron-braced,  -branded,  .burnt,  -clenched, 
-fastened,  -guarded,  -marked,  -sheathed,  -stained, 
-strapped,  -teeming,  etc.,  adjs.  ;  iron-crust  vb.    See 
also  IRON-BODND,  -CASED,  -CLAII,  etc.    d.  similatirt. 
esp.  with  adjs.  of  colour  :   =like  iron,  as  iron-black, 
IRON-BLUE,  IRON-GREY;  or  •=  like  iron-rust,  as  inm- 
bro-H-n.  -red.     Also  iron-coloured,  iron-like.     (See 
also  IRON  a.  2,  IRON-HARD,  etc.) 

I  >ANA  .l/i<i.  (ed.  5)  144  Paracolumbite  is  an  "iron-black 


1874  KAV.MC.N-I>  >V  Muiatg  4- j  A  i  i 

price  is  paid  for  the  'iron-borings.     1590  SPENSF.R  J-.  <,'   n. 

v.  7  Hurling  high  his  "yron  braced  arme.    c  1400  Afol.  Loll. 

10}    Hailing    I'er    consciens  *iren    brondit.     1610    HoLLANn 

Camaen's  lirit.  \.  £4  Those  "yron-brent  markes  in  1 

scene  all  bloodlesse  as  they  die.     1851  S.  Jfun  .!/„• 

liv.  ,\V.ird£  Lock)  no  The  horned-pout,  with  II 

iridine  breast  and  "iron-brown  back.     1874  THEABI  • 

Archil.  135  The  joint.. in  the  bolt  hole  is    "iron-caulkcd. 

i823N..n  ''  •tntin  I'.  xx\iii.  '•  i-clenched  door 

admitted  them.     1693  I.oml.  C.az.  No.  2843 '4  H. 

French  "Iron   coloured    Dnigcet  Coat.     1730  A.   GORDON 

Maffe's  Amfhilh.  351  The  red  Iron-coloured,  at 

Coverings  of  the  Theatre.    1843  linn 

-,  Hi-  compl«ion  had  in  it.  .little  of  that  d< 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  called   iron  coloured. 


said  to  1*  "iroi, 

stone       1839    CARLVL.  .ni.     i«8     H 

kindred  burst   forth   into    cotton-spinning 

1874   K* 

not  deemed  of  any   valu, 

I 
i    way.      1477  8    ' 

.ocato  le 
i  orltJ*.  373  in 


IRON. 


taUnUiCSS  a   injA-tiu  -; _      -  n-ixr       r>  • 

stand  for  a  laundress's  smoothing-iron.     1896    M.  I-IF.LI. 
•)////*"  49  He  shall  be  scourged  With  the  'iron-knotted 
lash  Ihey  use  for  slaves.     1577  tr.  BtUOnge^t  Dtceteles  (1592) 
h.iue  nothing  to  do  with  the   'yronhkc 
philosophy  since  our  Lor.le  . .  vtterly  condemned  it.     1674 


on  the  near  Buttock.  1877  HEWITT  in  RAYMOND  Statist. 
.Vines  4-  Mining  365  The  commencement  of  "iron-minim;  at 
Lake  Superior,  about  the  year  1856.  1863  P.  BAKRY  . 
yard  /.'a"/.  127  England  is  an  'iron-proaucing  and  iron- 
manufacturing  country.  1871  Athenzuni  15  July  85  There 
is  nol  any  lanour  so  severe  as  that  of  the  "iron-puddler. 
«*95  WoomvABD  .\'at.  Hist.  Kartli\v.  (1723!  198  Crystallised 
Ores,  and  Minerals,  e.g.  the  'Iron-Rhombs,  the  Tin  drains. 
1884  J.  PAKKKR  Apost.  Life  III.  258  A  gate  iron-bound  and 
ivetecl.  1645  BOATE  Itv/anifs  A'al.  Hist.  (1652)  127 
The  'Iron-rock  being  full  of  joints,  is  with  pick-axes  easily 
d.  1820  SCOTT  AIM  iii,  She  rushed  to  him,  clasped 
his  'iron-sheathed  frame  in  her  arms.  1777-8  R.  POTTEK 
jBtckyfaa  (1779)  1. 28  (Jod.)  And  land  upon  this  "iron-teem- 
ing earth.  1861  J.  G.  SHEPPARD  Fall  R,<me  iii.  140  The 
"iron-tipped  arrows  flew  in  clouds.  1865  TVLOR  Karl)'  Hist. 
Man.  ix.  247  The  "iron-using  races  of  Southern  Africa.  1879 
SIR  G.  CAMTBELL  While  H  Black  24?  The  best  "iron-veins 
are.  .a  good  deal  worked-out. 

12.  Special  Combinations  :  iron-cement,  a  kind 
of  very  hard  cement ;  iron-clay  a.,  of  mixed  iron 
and  clay ;  iron-cloth,  chain-mail,  esp.  as  made  in 
modern  times  for  cleaning  greasy  vessels  ;  iron- 
fall, a  fall  of  meteoric  iron  ;  iron-free  a.,  free 
from  or  destitute  of  iron  ;  f  proof  against  the  force 
of  iron ;  iron -grass,  a  local  name  for  knot-grass 
(Pofygonum  aviculare),  also  for  Aim  c,vsfiitosa  and 
species  of  Carex  (Britten  &  H.) ;  iron-liquor,  '  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a  mordant  by 
calico-printers'  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade  1858)  ; 
iron-maker,  a  manufacturer  of  iron ;  so  iron- 
making  ','!>/.  s/i. ;  f  iron-mill,  a  place  where  bar- 
iron  is  made ;  iron-oak,  a  name  for  Qucrcus  Cerris 
and  Q.  obttisiloba  (Miller  Plant-it.  1884, ;  iron 
period  Anlineol.  =  iRov  AGE  2  ;  iron-saw,  a  cir- 
cular saw  for  cutting  hot  iron ;  iron-scale  -  hain- 
nier-scale  (see  HAMMER  rf.1  7} ;  iron-shrub,  a 
name  for  Saitvagesia  erecta,  also  called  herb  of  St. 
Martin  ;  iron-sponge,  spongy  iron,  iron  in  a  loose 
state  with  little  cohesion  :  see  SPONGE  ;  iron-stain, 
a  stain  (on  cloth,  etc.)  produced  by  iron-rust  or 
tincture  of  iron,  or  a  similar  stain  produced  on  a 
plant  by  a  fungus ;  iron-stand,  a  stand  on  which  to 
place  a  heated  iron  (see  5) ;  iron-strap  ( Whaling) 
=  FOBEGANGER  2  a  (see  4  d) ;  iron-yellow,  a 
bright  yellow  pigment  prepared  from  oxide  of 
iron  ;  Mars  yellow.  See  also  IRON  AGE  (2),  etc. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  617  Detached  orna- 
ments..fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  &c.  with  white-lead,  or  with 
the  composition  known  by  the  name  of  "iron-cement.  1772 
FLETCHER  Logica  Gene".'.  103  Uncovering  the  two  "iron-clay 
feet  of  your  great  image.  1855  HEWITT  Anc.  Armour  I. 
238  Beneath  the  . .  chain-mail  was  worn  a  coif  of  softer 
material,  to  mitigate  the  roughness  of  the  "iron-cloth.  1868 
LOCKVER  Eh-m.Astron.  §  315  Meteors  commonly  so  called, 
bolides,  stone-falls  and  'ironfalls.  1669  DRYDEN  Tyrannic 
Lo-.'t  v.  i.  Wks.  1883  III.  454,  I'll  try  ifshe  be  wholly  "iron- 
free  If  not  by  sword,  then  she  shall  die  by  lire.  1896  A  I- 
butt's  Syst.  Alcd.  I.  196  All  these  pigments  are  iron-free. 
1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Exam.  Fox's  Cal.  Prot.  Saints  262 
Fox  says,  this  Woodman  was  an  "iron-maker.  x87_s  WHIT- 
NEY Life  Lang.  ix.  155  The  iron-maker ..  has  occasion  every 
day  to  say  many  things  which  would  not  be  understood  by 


English  iron  is  sold  at  gl.  1581  Act  23  /.'//£.  c.  5  Preamble, 
The  late  Erection  of  sundry  Iron-Mills  in  divers  Places  of 
ihis  Realm.  163*  SHIRLEY  Ball  \\.  ii.  How  do  the  fens? 
Goes  the  draining  forward,  and  your  iron  mills  ?  1851  D. 
WILSON  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  lit.  iv.  116  During  this  era  to 
which  the  name  of  "Iron-Period  is  applied.  1874  Bor  i  i.u. 
A  ruts  ft  A  nn.  \.  3  The  third  or  *  I  ron  Period ',  when  bronze 
generally  was  superseded  by  iron.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  fy  Mining  4  Leaving  *iron-sponge  in  the  ore,  which 
would  greatly  complicate  the  subsequent  treatment.  1880 
Sports  Kncycl.  Mannf,  I.  700  (Coffer)  A  minute  fungus 
named  Depazea.  titacitlosa,  which  causes  the  so-called  '  "iron 
slain',  circular  or  elliptical  blotches  of  an  ochreish-5'ellow 
colour.  1882  ROSA  MULBOLLAHD 4  Little  Mischiefs  xiii.  158 
Last  of  all  came  the  hot  iron,  with  a  little  "iron-stand  to 
hold  it.  1860  WEALK  Dirt.  Terms,  'Iron  ytllw,  jaune  de 
fer,  or  jaune  de  Mars,  etc.,  is  a  bright  iron  ochre,  prepared 
artificially,  of  the  nature  of  sienna  earth. 

b.  Esp.  in  names  of  chemical  compounds  and 
minerals ;  as  iron  carbide,  chloride,  iodide,  salts, 
sulphate,  etc.  (where  FEBRIO  and  FERROUS,  q.v., 
or  the  forms  carbide  of  iron ,  etc.,  are  more  usual); 
iron-clay,  same  as  clay  ironstone  (see  CLAY  sb.  9) ; 
iron-flint,  a  name  for  ferruginous  quartz ;  iron- 
glance,  specular  iron-ore  (see  GLANCE  j^.2);  iron 
pan  (see  quot.  and  PAN  s/>.,  and  cf.  HARD-PAN); 
iron  pyrites,  native  bisulphuret  of  iron  (see  PY- 
RITES). See  also  IRON  ALUM,  IEONSTONE,  etc. 

1890  SIR  F.  A.  ABEL  Pres.  A  ddr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  The  elimina- 
tion, within  the  mass,  of  carbon  a*,  an  *iron-carbidfi  per- 
fectly stable  at  low  temperatures.  1877  RAYMOND  Statist. 
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Mings  <f  Mining  397  To  repair  unavoidable  losses  in  the    | 
*  iron-chloride  of  the  bath.     1811  PISKJ  -Kros  t'elnil.  11.49    i 
The  tistntifsel,  or  'iron. flint  of  the  Germans,  is  only  found  «i 
in  veins.     1843  PORTLOCK  6<-0/.  226  Silicate  of  Iron,  .occurs    | 
ted    with    Iron-nitit    at    Tullybrick,    Ballynascrecn.    ' 
1805-17    R.    JAMKSON    '  kar.    Min.   (ed.  3)  256    Dissimilar 
^treak,  as  in  specular  iron-ore,  or  "iron-glance.     1883  A.  H. 
CHURCH  Grecians  Stones  vii.  88  Black  haematite  is  an  oxide 
of  iron  occurring  under  several  common  names,  as  specular 
iron  ore,  iron  glance,  and  micaceous  iron  ore.     1843  PORT-    ! 
LOCK  Gffll.  225  Micaceous  Iron  Ore.. associated  with  *Iron    i 
Jasper,  and  slightly  titaniferous.     1847  ,\'at.  Cyil.  II.  913    I 
A  loose  sandy  surface  soil,  beneath  which  is  an  imper\  'ions 
stratum,  called  the  'iron  pan,  formed  by  the  deposition  of    i 
iron  particles  from  the  sand.     1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char. 
Min.  (ed.  3)  1 10  The  convexity  is  parallel  with  the  sides,  as 
in  *iron-pyrites.    1853  w-  OHEGOBV  Inorg.  Cliem.  (ed.  3)  216 
Iron  Pyrites,  . .  a  very  abundant  mineral,  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  metallic  lustre,  crystallising  in  cubes  or  octahedrons. 
1879  St.  George's  /A>.v-/.  J\f/>.  IX.  43  Zinc  sulphate  in  pro- 
Ejressive  doses,  with  'iron  sulphate. 

t  Iron,  st.-  Ol's.  Also  7  iran.  [app.  a  vnr.  of 
trtn,  ERNE,  eagle.  The  spelling  may  be  due  to 
confusion  with  em,  dial,  form  of  jirec.]'  A  variant 
of  ERNE,  eagle;  explained  in  171)1  c.  diets,  as,  A  male 
eagle. 

1623  COCKF.RAM  in.  JIa-.vks,  An  Eagle,  the  male  is  called 
an  Iran,  a  1683  W.ALTON  Angler  i.  tiS36)  17  There  is  of 
short-winged  hawks,  The  eagle  and  iron.  1688  K.  HOLMI: 
Armoury  n.  236/1  An  Iron  is  the  Male  of  an  Eagle. 

Iron  (si'SJn),  ti.  Forms  :  see  IROX  sl>.  [OE. 
{sent,  isfit,  inn,  for  *!sern-en,  etc.,  corresp.  to 
Goth,  cisarn-eins,  OIIG.  Isarn-in,  fwfi-fXMHG. 
iser-in,  tser-en,  !ser-n,  Ger.  eiser-n,  MDu.  iscr-ijn, 
•in,  -en,  l)u.  ijw-en. 

The  OE.  forms,  though  identical  in  the  nom.  with  the  sb. 
fapp.  through  loss  of  the  adj.  ending  -c n,  after  -n  of  the  sb.) 
were  real  adjs.,  so  inflected  and  entering  into  concord  with 
sbs.,asseenin  sense  i.  During  the  ME.  period  the  inflexions 
disappeared,  first  in  the  northern  dialect,  and  last  in  the 
south  (where  the  pi.  in  -c  survived  to  c  1400).  The  adj.  was 
thenceforth  indistinguishable  from  the  attributive  use  of  the 
sb.  (as  in  gold,  silver,  brass,  for  golden,  sihcrn,  brazen^, 
which  again  is  largely  owing  to  resolution  of  OE.  com- 
pounds such  as  Iran-lend,  frcn-byrttf,  Isern-scnr,  etc. ;  hut 
the  feeling  of  its  being  an  adj.  often  permits  the  use  of  m>«  in 
senses  and  constructions  in  which  it  is  parallel  to  geldoi, 
ha  :i->/,  rather  than  to  gold,  brass.  But  in  most  modern  uses 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sb.  used  attrib., 
from  which  it  is  here  separated  on  historical  grounds.  An 
actual  derivative  adj.  is  found  in  IRNEN.] 

1.  Of  iron ;    consisting  or  formed  of  iron.     (L. 


Beowulf  (2.)  2829  Ac  him  irenna  ec^a  for-namon.  (-825 
J  'esp.  Psalter  ii.  9  Du  reces  hie  in  jerde  iserre.  Ibid,  cxlix. 
B  To  gebindenne  . .  eSete  heara  in  bendum  irnum.  c  897 
K.  /ELFRED  Gregorys  Past.  xxi.  165  Sete  iserne  weall 
be  tub  5e  and  3a  burh.  'iayoo  O.  E.  Martyrol.  142  Se 
casere  bine  het  swingan  mid  irenum  gyrdum.  971  Blukl. 
How.  43  ponne  bi5  he  jeteald  to  \KCTC  fyrenan  ea,  and  to 
bam  isenan  hoce.  a  1000  Cxdnwns  Dan.  520  Het  eac 
^ebindan  beam  . .  asrenum  clammum  and  isenium.  c  1000 
/EI.FRIC  Ifom.  I.  424  LecgaS  5a  isenan  clutas  hate  glowende 
to  his  sidan.  £1175  Lamb.  How.  121  Mid  irenen  Neilen 
he  wes  on  bere  rode  ifestned,  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6890 
Lat  nime  foure  yrene  ssares..al  a  fure.  a  1300  Cursor  M, 
23240  paa  dintes  ar  ful  fers  and  fell,  herder  pan  es  here 
irinn  mell.  1387  TRFVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VI,  427  pe  foure 
irene  nayles  [rat  Crist  was  i-nayled  with  to  be  rode,  c  1400 
MACNDEV.  (Roxb.)  viii.  30  Enclosed  with  hie  walles  and 
ymc  ;ates.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  198/1  lrtn,fcrnini,/erret<$. 
1532  Inv.  In  J.  Noake  Worcester  A/on.  {i866>  157  A  brasen 
morter,  with  a  yerne  pestell.  1549  Act  3  <V  4  Edu>.  VI,  c.  2 
§  7  No  Person  shall,  .occupy  any  Yeron  Cards  or  Pickards, 
in  rowing  of  any  set  Cloth.  1611  BIBLE  Dcut.  xxvii.  5  Thou 
shall  not  lift  vp  any  yron  toole  vpon  them.  169^  DRYDEN 
Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  220  First  Ceres. .arm'd  with  Iron  Shares  the 
crooked  Plough.  1764  (.ni.ns.M.  Trav.  436  Luke's  iron 
crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess. 
(1889)  I.  47  An  iron  helmet  and  harness. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  iron ;  of  the  colour 
of  iron  (or  iron-rust). 

1613  PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  229  Hard  stone  of  yron 
colour.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  60  A 
Knight  of  a  low  stature,  and  iron  hue.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg. 
.  i.  630  The  Sun.  .In  Iron  Clouds  conceal 'd  the  Pub- 
lick  Light.  ^71728  WOODWARD  (J.1,  Some  of  them  are  of  an 
iron  red,  and  very  bright.  1871  PAI.GRAVF.  Lyr.  Poems  85 
Earth  all  one  tomb  lies  round  me,  Domed  with  an  iron  sky. 

3.  Jig.  Resembling,  or  figured  as  resembling,  iron 
in  some  characteristic  quality,  esp.  hardness. 

a.  Extremely  hard  or  strong  (physically). 

1382  WYCI.IF  fsa.  xlviii.  4,  I  kne^  forsothe  for  thou  art 
hard,  and  an  irene  senewe  thin  haterel,  and  thi  frount  bra- 
sene  [1611  thy  necke  is  an  yron  Sinew],  1772  HOI.WFI.  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  128  Acorns,  saved  from  a  tree  . .  of  the 
iron  or  wainscot  species.  1798  WELLINGTON  in  Owen  //  '<•/• 
t.-sley's  Desp.  764  We  have  now  that  iron  frontier.  1834 
MEOWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  195  The  compact  and  iron 
nature  of  the  ground. 

b.  Extremely  hardy  or  robust ;  capable  of  great 
endurance. 

1617  T.  CAMPION  Rlegy  TV.  Henry  Wks.  (Bulled  137  How 
fit  to  stand  in  troops  of  iron  heads.  1627  tr.  Bacovt*  Lift  <$• 
Death  (1651)  16  A  Man  of  an  Iron  body  and  minde.  1816 
BYRON  Sie%e  Cor.  xxv,  Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him.  1833  ALISON  Hist. 
Europe  i.  §  4  (1849-501  I.  51  The  iron  and  disciplined  bands 
of  Cromwell,  a  1864  J.  TJ.  I'.URXS  Mem.  \  AVw.  (1879)  338 
The  iron  frame  wasted  by  inward  trouble. 

c.  Firm,   inflexible;    stubborn,    obstinate,    tin- 
yielding. 

1602-17  HIF.RON  H7-J.  I.  8  Begge  we  of  God  therefore, 
that  He  would  bend  our  yron  necke.  1703  RflWE  i-'air 
i'cnit.  v.  i.  1790,  I  have  held  the  Ballance  with  an  Iron 
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Hand.  1849  MACAULAV  ///.*/.  /;«£;  ix.  II.  476  The  iron 
stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way.  1849  KOBRRTSON 
Set-in.  Ser.  i.  iv.  11866)  76  No  iron  strength  of  mind.  1852 
Ti  NNVSON  Death  ll'rllinxlan  viii.  '1  heir  ever-loyal  iron 
leader's  fame.  1854  J.  S.  C.  ABBOTT  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  iii. 
58  With  the  same  exhaustless,  lion,  diligence.  1899  (1. 
.MATiiESON^V»rf.  Portrait  Christ  xii.  168  Ihere  is  no  grasp 
so  iron  as  the  grasp  with  which  an  idea  holds, 
f  d.  Unimpressionable,  '  stony '.  Obs. 
1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  x.  28  Powring  forth  their  bloud  in 
brutishe  wize,  That  any  yron  eyes  to  see  it  would  agni/e. 
1607  HIEROS  IW-s.  1.  439  The  iron  deadnesse  of  mens 
hearts.  1651  Ralrigk's  lihost  13  There  is  no  country  so 
barbarous,  or  of  so  iron  and  hard  a  disposition. 

e.  Harsh,  crnel,  merciless ;  stern,  severe. 

1591  STKNSER  M.  Hiibberd  254  This  yron  world ..  Brings 
downe  the  stowtest  hearts  to  lowest  state.  1665  SIR  1'. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  136  Abumansor  one  would  think  wac 
Ijom  tn  an  Iron  destiny.  1796  I'.I-RKF  Let.  Regie.  I'encf  iv. 
Wk-.  IX.  90  TlR  lii^t  Repulilick  in  the  \\'orld.  .is  under  her 
iron  yoke.  1871  K.  EI.LIS  Lntnlhts  Ixiv.  203  Words  which 
on  iron  deeds  did  sue  for  deadly  requital. 

f.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  IRON  AGE  (q.v.) ;  '  of 
baser  vein ',  debased ;  wicked.     (Sometimes  mixed 
with  prec,  sense.) 

a  1591  H.  SMITH  Serin.  (Tegg's  ed.)  I.  241  Look  not  for 
n  golden  life  in  an  iron  world.  1614  RALEIGH  ///*/.  World 
I.  (1634)  155  Kut  they  ..  account  the  times  injurious  and 
yron.  1697  DRVDKS  ( 'irg.  J'eist.  IX.  16  In  these  hard  Iron 
Times.  i8o{>  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  i.  Introd.  21  The  bigots 
of  the  iron  time. 

g.  Of  metallic  tone,  harsh,  unmusical. 

1871  SWINIU-RXE  Songs  I'?/.  Sioirisf  Prel.  105  Heard  their 
songs'  iron  cadences. 

h.  In  phr.  iron  sleep  or  slumber,  tr.  L.  ftrrtns 
sommts  (Virg.  ,-7in.  x.  745).  Chiefly  poet. 

1624  Trag.  Xe.ro  ill.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  Ft.  (1882)  I.  49  Well,  he 
shall  sleepe  the  Iron  sleepe  of  death.  1685  DRYDEN  Tliren. 
August,  ii.  70  An  iron  slumber  sat  on  his  majestic  eyes. 
1697  . —  I'ir^.  Gforg.  iv.  717  An  Iron  Slumber  shuts  my 
swimming  Eyes.  1835  LVTTON*  Kienzi  vl.  v,  His  face  was 
still  locked,  as  in  a  vice,  with  that  iron  sleep. 

4.  Combinations  and  special  collocations,  a. 
Parasynthetic  combinations  (in  lit.  and_/fy.  senses) : 
ns  iron-banded,  -larrtd,  -I'OV'e/leil,  -coated,  -faced, 
-fisted  (close-fisted,  niggardly),  -grated,  -hooped, 
-mailed,  -mooded,  -nerved,  -pated,  -ribbed,  -sceptred, 
•souled,  -visaged,  -willed,  -winged,  -ivitted  (dull- 
witted,  stupid  :  see  3  d),  -ivonlcd  adjs. 

1812  SCOTT  Rokeby  iv.  xxv,  Mortham's  *iron-banded  chests. 
1600  ROWLANDS  Lett.  Humours  Blood  vn.  84  To  fill  old 
"Iron  barred  chests,  he  rakes.  1604  MIDDLETON  father 
Hul'faireTs  T.  Wks.  (Bullen)  VIII.  104  An  usurer's  great 
iron-barred  chest.  1647  TRAPP  Connn.  Matt.  vi.  24  An 
*iron-bowelled  wretch.  1876  PREF.CE  &  SIVEWRICHT  Telt- 
gretphy  187  Upon  no  account  should  *iron-capped  insulators 
be  made  use  of  upon  such  lines.  1590  SPFNSKR  /•'.  Q.  \.  vii. 
2  Disarmed  all  of  *yron-coted  Plate.  1735  THOMSON  Liberty 
III.  263  The  deep  phalanx . .  Of  iron-coated  Macedon.  1677 
W.  HI-GHES  Man  of  Sin  in.  iii.  102  An  "Iron-fac'd  and 
Leaden-hearted  ..  Person.  1852  "Iron-fisted  [see  IRON- 
HEADED  2).  1883  J.  T.  TROWBBIDGE  in  J/arfer's  Mag. 
Jan.  213/1  An  iron-fisted  miser.  1876  OciDA  li'inter  City 
ii.  13  A  giant  murderer  'iron-gloved  to  slay  you.  1814 
SCOTT  U'az'.  xxxviii,  A  huge  *iron-grated  door.,  formed 
the  exterior  defence  of  the  gateway.  1887  G.  MEREDITH 
Ballads  (J-  P.  74  Iron-capped  and  "iron-heeled,  a  1744 
POPE  }Y~ks.  (1751)  VII.  349  *Iron-hoop'd  hogsheads  of 
strong  beer.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  169  "Iron- 
jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run. 
1828  CARLYLE  Miscel.,  Hums  (1872)  II.  12  Rose-coloured 
Novels  and  *iron-mailed  Epics.  1877  TENNYSON  llaiold  11. 
ii,  This *iron-mooded  Duke,  n  1744  POPE  }l'ks.  (1751)  VII. 
345  Opening  the  *iron-nail'd  door.  1828-40  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  II.  63  The  "iron-nerved  and  ferocious  nobles. 
1608  DAY  Hum.  out  of  Br.  Ded.  (1881)  3  The  *Iron-pated 
Muse-mongers  about  the  towne.  1893  F.  ADAMS  New 
Egypt  '30  Dusty  "iron-railed  gardens,  a.  1667  COWLEY 
Misc.,  ChrmiieU  v.  Under  that  "iron-sceptred  queen.  1601 
MUNDAY  Dmvnf.  Earl  Huntingdon  iv.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcjt 
VIII.  179  Opening  (like  hell)  his  "irou-toothed  jaws.  1822 
BYRON  li'criier  iv.  i.  44  Brave  "iron-visaged  fellows.  1804 

I.  GRAIIAME  Sattath  (1808)  21  With  studded  doors,  And 
"iron-visor'd  windows.  1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  I.  Ixxxi.  i 
The  Brazen  Trump  of  "iron-winged  Fame.  1593  SHAKS. 
Kiih.  ///,  iv.  ii.  28,  I  will  conuerse  with  "Iron-witted 
Fooles,  And  vnrcspcctiue  Boyes.  1830  TKNNYSON  Sonnet 
to  J.  M.  A'.,  To  einbattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause  With 
"iron-worded  proof. 

b.  Combinations  in  which  iron  is  in  attributive 
relation  to  the  second  element :  as  iron-face,  an 
impudent  or  obstinate  person  (cf.  bnutn-faa\ 

1534  Ace.  in  J.  Noake  Worcester  Men.  (1866)  192  A  new- 
cam  with  yernband  whelys.  1697  CtBBEX  tfomain  tt'it 


trance  ..  was  by  an  iron-grille  gateway. 

c.  Phrases  with  specialized  sense  :  Iron  Crown, 
the  ancient  crown  of  the  kings  of  Lombard  y,  so 
called  from  having  a  circlet  of  iron  inserted  (reputed 
to  have  been  made  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
Cross) ;  iron  horse,  a  locomotive  steam-engine ; 
also,  a  bicycle  or  tricycle ;  iron  walls,  the  iron- 
clad ships  of  the  British  navy,  regarded  as  a  defence 
to  the  country  (cf.  wooden  walls  ;  iron  wedding 
(see  WEDDING).  See  also  IRON  AGE,  IROX  HAT. 

1807  Ann.  Keg.  l8o<  XLVII.   135/2  The  iron  crown  of 
Charlemagne  was  destined  to  circle  the  1  parte. 

/Hi/.  137/1  A  new  order  of  knighthood  was  instituted,  that  of 
'  the  iron  crown '.  1839  PennyCyd.  XIV.  n  t  .•  At  1'avia. . 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  crowned  »-itli  tile  iron 
crown  of  Lombard)-  :is  kings  of  Italy.  1861  J.  i:.  SHF.PPARB 
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Fall  Rome  \.  12  Yet  the  German  still  guards,  though  no 
longer  in  a  Lombard  fortress,  the  iron  Cruwn.  1874  Iron 
horse  [see  HORSE  J*.  6  a].  1875  Echo  29  Oct.  (Farmer!, 
Mr.  S.  started  on  his  third  day's  journey  of  the  650  miles  ride 
on  his  iron-horse.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOP:  II  'hat  I  rei: 
I.  vii.  156  Before  the  iron  horse  had  been  trained  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  1897  M'tttm.  Gaz.  26  June  1/3  Fortified  by  the 
sense  of  our  iron-walls. 

Iron  (si-am),  v.    [f.  IRON  .t/>.ij 

1.  trans.  To  fit,  furnish,  cover,  or  arm  with  iron. 
(Chiefly  in  pa.  pple. :  see  IRONED  <j.  2.) 

CI4JO  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  I.  cvii.  1,869)  57  It  mislikcj 
me  of  my  burdoun  that  it  was  not  yrened.  c  1489  CAXTON 
Sonnes  o/Aymon  xxii.  491  A  palster  well  yrened  for  to  here 
in  his  hande.  1517  J.  FITZHERB.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  XII.  235, 
ij  horse  harrowes  yroned.  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Imfr. 
(1653)  197  Let  him  not  neglect  a  day,  but  iron  his  plough 
with  slips  or  clouts  in  all  the  wearing  places.  1703  Tr,n:s. 
Soc.  Arts  XI.  195  Made  of  ash  ..  and  ironed  as  the  model. 
1797  COI.ERIDCIE  Christabel  I.  126  The  gate  that  was  ironed 
within  and  without.  1847  EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  26  Whnt 
if  Trade  . .  thatch  with  towns  the  prairie  broad  With  rail- 
ways ironed  o'er. 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons ;  to  put  in  irons. 

1653  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Sf.  Gypsy  iv.  iii.  H  ij  b,  Iron 
him  then,  let  the  rest  goe  free.  1794  BURKE  Sf.  agst.  II '. 
Hastings  Wks.  XV.  457  The  miserable  victimes  were  im- 
prisoned, ironed,  scourged.  1831  TVTLER  Lives  Sc.  Worthies 
I.  276  Wallace  was  cast  into  a  dungeon  and  heavily  ironed. 
1856  FROUUE  Hist.  Enf.  II.  473  Mark  Smeton,  who  had 
confessed  his  guilt,  was  ironed. 

3.  To  smooth  or  press  with  a  heated  flat-iron,  as 
cloth,  and  the  like.     Also  absol. 

a  1680  EARL  ROCHESTER  Trial  of  tlie  Potts  (R.),  Little 
starch'd  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found,  His  cravat- 
string  new  iron'd.  1708  MOTTEUX  Ral'elais  iv.  Iii.  (1737) 
214  Their  ..  Neck-Ruffs,  new  wash'd,  starch'd,  and  iron'd. 
1737  FIELDING  Tumble  Doiun  Dick  1068/2  Draw  the  scene, 
and  discover,  .her  maid  ironing  her  linen.  1789  Loiterer 
No.  44.  9  The  servants  are  all  ironing.  1840  DICKENS  Old 
C.  Shop  x,  Mrs.  Nubbles  ironed  away  in  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two.  1870  RAMSAV  Reitiin.  ii.  (ed.  18)  23  She.  .found  the 
occupant  busy  ..  ironing  out  some  linens.  1879  MRS,  OLI« 
PHANT  Within  Precincts  v,  Her  white  muslin  frock  ..  she 
ironed  herself  most  carefully. 

fig.  1863  W.  PHILLIPS  Speeches  xiv.  312  He  irons  his  face 
out  to  portentous  length  and  sadness.  1891  OUIDA  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  LII.  797  The  whole  tendency  of  Socialism,  .is  to  iron 
down  humanity  into  one  dreary  level. 

U  4.  By  ignorant  or  humorous  perversion  from 
IRONY  sb.,  sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  3 : 
a.  intr.  To  use  irony,  speak  ironically ;  b.  trans. 
To  treat  with  irony,  speak  ironically  to. 

1748  FIELDING  J.  Andreivs  I.  vi,  Mrs.  Slipslop.  You  must 
treat  me  with  ironing?  Barbarous  monster  f  1813  Sporting 
Mag.  XLI.  261  Others,  who  are  blest  with  Mrs,  Slipslop's 
second-hand  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  words  and 
rhetoric,  will  say,  that  I  am  ironing.  1823  BF.E  Diet.  Tttrf 
s.v.  Ironing  (Farmer),  Nay,  my  Coney,  now  you're  ironing 
me . .  all  down  the  back.  1840  MARRY  AT  Olla  Podr.  (Rtldg.) 
326  The  fellow's  ironing  me. 

I-ron,  i-ronne,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RON  v. 
Iron  age.     [See  IRON  a.  3  f] 

1.  The  last  and  worst  age  of  the  world  according 
to  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  succeeding  the 
Golden,  Silver,  and  Brazen  Ages.     Hence  allu- 
sively. An  age  or  period  of  wickedness,  cruelty, 
oppression,  debasement,  etc. 

/i  1592  H.  SMITH  Wks,  (1867)  II.  41  In  these  days,  and  in 
this  iron  age,  it  is  as  hard  a  thing  to  persuade  men  to  part 
with  money,  as  to  pull  out  their  eyes,  and  cast  them  away. 
1656  B.  HARRIS  tr.  Parival  (title]  The  Historic  of  this  Iron 
Age.  1693  T.  CREECH  in  Dryden's  Jnvettal  (1697)  323 
Worse  than  the  Iron  Age,  and  wretched  Times  Roul  on. 
1772  FLETCHER  Logica.  Gencv.  188  Does  not  this  exceed 
Ovid's  description  of  the  iron-age?  1900  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY 
Romanes  Lect.  36  The  golden  age  ot  Latinity  had  passed 
into  a  silvern,  and  that  into  a  brazen  and  an  iron  age. 

2.  Archxol.  That  period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
or  of  any  race  in  which  iron  weapons  and  imple- 
ments were  or  are  used  (subsequent  to  the  stone  age 
and  bronze  age).     Hence  trans/.,  a.  period  charac- 
terized by  the  general  use  of  iron. 

1879  LUBBOCK  Sci.  Lect.  v.  164  The  Iron  Age  is  the  period 
when  this  metal  was  first  used  for  weapons  and  cutting 
instruments.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  107  The  Iron 
Age  has  passed  ;  this  is  the  Age  of  Steel.  We  shall  see 
immediately  that  even  our  '  tinT  pots  and  kettles  are  now 
made  of  steel. 

U  In  the  following  perh.  =  mass  of  irons. 

1607  TOURNEUR  Rev.  Trag.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1878  II.  101  Make 
thee  a  perpetuall  prisoner  And  laye  this  yron-age  upon  thee. 

Iron  alum.  a.  Min.  A  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  aluminium  (see  ALUM  2),  occurring  native 
as  HALOTRICHITE.  b.  Chem.  A  double  sulphate 
of  iron  and  potassium  (or  ammonium),  belonging 
to  the  series  of  alums  (in  the  extended  sense  :  see 
ALUM  3). 

1868  DANA  Min.  654  Halotrichite  . .  Iron  Alum.  1868-72 
WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  V.  596  Ammpnio-ferric  sulphate,  or 
Ammonia-iron-alum  . .  Potassio-ferric  sulphate,  or  Potash- 
iron-alum.  1876  HARLF.V  Mat.  Med.  irti  Iron  alum  results 
when  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  peroxyde  of  iron. 

I'ron-bark.  [Of  Austral-Eng.  formation,  from 
IKON  a.  or  sl>.  +  BARK.]  Any  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tus having  solid  bark,  as  E.  resinifera,  faniailata, 
Leucoxylon,  Sideroxylon,  etc.,  trees  valued  in 
Australia  for  their  timber  and  other  purposes. 

1802  G.  HARRINGTON  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  viii.  263  The  bark 
of  which  on  the  trur.k  is  . .  the  iron  bark  of  Port  Jackson. 
l8»o  OXLEY  Jrnl.  Exped.  Australia  170  Iron  and  stringy 
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barks  of  small  size  were  also  common.     1833  C.  STURT  S. 
Australia   1.  i.   n   Iron-b:irk  and  cypresses  gen- 
vailed  along  our  line  of  route.     1868  CARI  i 

:rihy  grown   and  dark,  Yes,  as   the 
rugged  iron-bark. 

b.  The  wood  of  any  of  these  trees. 

1894   H'es'.m.  >  .  6/1  One  thousand  ironliark 

sleepers  were  recently  shipped  from  Sydney  for.  .the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  ..  Ironbark  has  been  proved  to 
last  on  the  ground  for  ninety  years. 
C.  altri/i. 

1820  OXLF.Y  Jrnl.  E.rped.  Australia  170  Iron  bark  trees 
were  ..  growing  on  the  very  summit.     1889  I:«M 
RfUtry  tinder  Arms  xxxv,  We  made  an  ironbii 
for  it.     1890  —  Miner's  Right  xxvii.  249  The  corrugated 
stems  of  the  great  ironbark  trees  stood  black  and  columnar. 

Iron-bi'nd,  v.  rare.  [f.  IKON  jiM  +  liixn  -c. : 
a  back-formation  from  IRON-BOUND.]  trans.  To 
bind  with  iron ;  to  confine  with  iron  bands. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xvii,  Why  don't  you  Iron-bind 
him? 

Iron-blue,  a.  and  sb.  a.  adj.  Of  a  blue  colour 
like  some  kinds  of  iron  or  steel,  b.  sb.  A  blue 
colour  like  that  of  some  iron  ;  steel-blue  ;  also  (for 
iron- blue  fiy"),  a  kind  of  fly  used  by  anglers. 

1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  n.  67  The  Daughters  of  the 
Flood  have.. set  soft  Hyacinths  with  Iron  blue,  To  shade 
marsh  Marigolds  of  shining  Hue.  1787  BEST  Angling 
(ed.  a)  113  The  little  Iron  blue  fly  comes  on  about  the 
seventh  of  May.  1897  Daily  Nni'S  27  July  8/1  That  was 
an  Iron  Blue  chancing  into  a  Jenny  Spinner. 

Iron-bound,  a.  Also  4-6  -bounden.  [f. 
IRON  sb.1  +  BOUND,  pa.  pple.  of  BIND  v.  (With 
shifting  stress.)] 

1.  Bound  with  iron  ;  confined  with  bands  of  iron  ; 
in  quot.  1802,  Confined  with  irons,  fettered. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  246  pere  auarice  hath  almaries 
and  yren-bounde  coffres.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I'll 
(1896)  94,  iiij  wheles  iren  bounden.  Ibid.  99  Iren  bounden. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  5  If  they  be  yren  bounden,  they  are 
moche  the  better  . .  for  a  payre  of  wheles  yren  bounde.  wyl 
weare  .vii.  or  .viii.  payre  of  other  wheles.  1561  in  W.  H. 
Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  285  No  bruer.. shall  carry  any 
here  ..  wt  iernebond  carts  wlin  the  Citie.  1641  HINHE  J. 
Bruen  xlvi.  147  The  wheele  went  over  his  legge,  being  iron 
bound.  1705  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  4163/3  A  large  Iron-bound 
Box.  1802  CAMPBELL  Lochiefs  Warning  65  But  where  is 
the  iron-bound  prisoner?  Where?  1884  J.  PARKER  Apcst. 
Life  III.  258  A  gate  iron-bound  and  iron-riveted. 

2.  transf.  Of  a  coast :    Faced  or  enclosed  with 
hard  rocks;  rock-bound.    In  quot.  1887,  Hardened 
by  frost,  frost-bound. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Terres  kautes  ..  a 
bold,  or  iron-bound  coast.  1852  EARP  Gold  Col.  Australia, 
30  Mr.  Bass  ..  and  Lieutenant  ..  Flinders  started  with  him 
on  a  survey  of  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Australia,  in  a  boat 
only  eight  feet  long!  1867  J.  MACGREGOR  Voy.  Alone 
(1868)  73  This  part  of  the  coast ..  besides  being  iron-bound 
has  no  port  that  is  easy  to  enter.  1887  J.  BALL  <\'at.  in  S. 
A  iner.  267  The  muddy  streets  were  iron-bound  with  frost. 

3.  fig.  Rigidly  confined  or  restricted ;  hard,  un- 
impressionable ;  rigorous,  hard  and  fast. 

1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  235  My  ironbound 
physiognomy  [would]  . .  be  as  notorious  as  that  of  Noah 
Webster.  1847  EMKRSON  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  374  The  old  iron-bound,  feudal  France  was 
changed  into  a  young  Ohio  or  New  York,  a  1898  J.  CAIRO 
I-umiam.  Ideas  Chr.  II.  xiv.  145  If  there  be  in  the  divine 
nature  an  iron-bound  impassibility. 

I  ron-cased  (-k^'st),  a.  [f.  IRON  j<M  4-  cased, 
pa.  pple.  of  CASE  z>.]  Cased  in  iron ;  having  an 
iron  casing :  applied  to  ships  of  war,  now  called 
IRONCLAD. 

1859  Engineer  VIII.  274/3  This  new  kind  of  iron-cased 
floating  batteries.  1860  Ann.  Reg.  202  The  Warrior  was 
ordered  to  be  completed  as  an  iron-cased  frigate.  1861 
Ho.  Carom.  Return  7  June,  Return  respecting  Iron-cased 
Ships  as  to  Date  of  Contract,  Time  for  Completion,  and 
Penalties.  1864  Times  17  Oct.,  To  complete  her  as  an  iron- 
cased  frigate. 

So  Iron-casing. 

1863  P.  BARRY  Dockyard  Econ.  14  Improvements  in  gun- 
nery and  the  iron-casing  of  ships  divest  the  strongest  dock- 
yards of  more  than  half  their  once  boasted  power. 

I-ronclad,  iron-clad,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.  1.  Clad  in  iron ;  protected  or  covered 
with  iron  ;  esp.  of  a  vessel  for  naval  warfare : 
Cased  wholly  or  partly  with  thick  plates  of  iron 
or  steel,  as  a  defence  against  shot,  etc. 

(.Vole.  When  the  question  of  protecting  ships  of  war,  etc., 
by  iron  or  steel  armour  first  aroused  general  attention 
(c  1859),  various  terms  were  used  to  describe  ships  so^  pro- 
tected, as  iron-cased,  -clad,  .clothed,  -coated,  .plated,  -si'teJ  ; 
steel-clad,  -clothed;  armour-clad,  -plated;  of  these,  iron- 
cased,  -plated,  were  at  first  preferred,  and  for  several  years 
were  those  usually  employed  In  England,  officially  and 
otherwise  ;  iron-clad,  occasionally  used  in  Engbnd  before, 
appears  to  have  come  into  common  use  at  first  in  the  U  mted 
States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  established  itself  as  the 
preferred  term  £1862-3,  its  adaptability  as  a  sir 
facilitating  its  general  adoption.  But  its  official  use  in 
England  dates  from  c  1866. 

1859  Engineer  VIII.  157/3  (heading}   Iron-sided  Ships. 
IHd.,  At  from  600  to  Boo  yards,  iron-clothed  ships  would  be 
in  comparative  safety  from  the  effects  of  an  enemy 
side.     Ibid.,  That  a  steel-clothed  ship  could  be  far  more 
easily  destroyed  than  a  wooden-sided  one.     1859-64   [see 
IRON-CASF.D).  1860  Engineer  IX.  255/3  (heading}  Iron  Plated 
Ships.     1860  Cuart.  Rev.  ibid.  X.  268/1  Napoleon  III  .. 
designed  a  class  of  iron-plated  vessels  kno%n. 
batteries  of  1854-     '8«2  K«gi«''"-  XIII.os/i  (kea,l. 
Iron-Plated  Ship  Question.     It-id.  232/2  (,liea,li"g1  Our  lion 
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ct.     1863  .'.'/,/.  XV.  37/2  It  was  discovered  th»t 

••*.    1863 

plated  or 

'852  [-..  n}.     1859  AnjriiHrr  VIII.  i 

present  experini-  .tj  pear  to  prove  that  . 

n  receiving  a  concentrate'! 

a  frigate.. must  sink  then  and  there.      1861  IHd.  N 
Iron-clad  Ships  . .  Of  this  supposed  (French)  fleet  of  fifteen 
1  vessels  only  one  was  now  ready,  la  (,fi  iff.    1861 
:--y  Deflnit.  il<id.  XII.  384  a  (heaiii 

r  river  and  li.r 

consider  iron-ch  t  draught . .  as  very  important. 

1861  Ann.  Keg.  204  One  of  the  smaller  of  these  i 
ships.     1864  Times  17  Oct.,  Wooden  liners  . .  acknowledged 
as  useless  to  compete  with   ironclad   frigates.     1866  Slot, 
Abslr.  Health  .V<ir  y  12  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  find 
that  . .  the  iron-clad  vessels  are  likely  to  pi 
healthy  as  those  not  iron-i  hul.  1877  KAYMOSH  Statist.  Afinfi 
^JfiMiffj'iT The  foundation foranewi  r-.  1878 

A'.  Auicr.  Rf.-.  CXXVII.  225  Two  powerful  i 

2.  fig.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  frost  in  cover- 
ing water  and  land  with  a  hard  sutface.  (Cf.  IKON- 
BOUND  2,  quot.  1887.)  rare. 

1889  JEKFKRIES  Field  ft  lledgenmi  103  Warm  summer 
and  iron-clad  winter. 

3.  fig.    L-hielly  U.S.~)    Of  an  extremely  strict  or 
rigorous  character ;  so  framed  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  evaded,  as  a  regulation,  agreement,  etc. 

(/  oath ;  an  oath  characterized  by  the  severity  of 
its  requirements  and  penalties  ;  esp.  applied  to  the  rigorous 
oath  required  by  the  United  States  Government  fru:i 
official  and  other  persons  after  the  civil  war  of  1861-5. 
(Cent.  Diet.) 

1884  Boston  Jrnl.  (Mass.)  25  Apr.,  The  Governor  signed 
the  Oleomargarine  bill  to-day  . .  the  law  . .  was  drawn  with 
care  and  is  presumably  ironclad.  1885  Economist  in  Pall 
Mall  G.  6  June,  The  British  parties  . .  may  try  . .  to  follow 
the  American  precedent,  and  make  'an  irondad  oath*  to 
preserve  the  union  of  the  two  count! :  t.iin  and 

reland]  a  condition  of  election.     1887  *  ^nte'trf.  !• 


699  Bills,  .full  of  the  most  arbitrary*  and  'iron-cla  . 
\  1888  URVCE  Amcr.  L'otntiftv.  II.  in.  Ixix.  548  At  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June  1880  an  attempt 
was  successfully  made  to  impose  the  obligation  by  the 
following  resolution,  commonly  called  the  'Ironclad  Pledge '. 
1891  rail MulH,.  i  M:iy4  j'l  he  contractors  [in  the  1'illO.ur.; 
district]  have  signed '  ironclad '  articles  refusing  the  demands 
of  the  men. 

B.  sb.  An  ironclad  ship  :  see  A.  I. 
1862  LONGF.  in  Life (1891)  III.  18  Went..toseetheNahant, 
— an  ironclad  with  revolving  turret,  like  the  Monitor.  1863 
£'i£iftet-r\V.  24^/3  The  presence  before  Charleston  of  three 
distinct  types  of  iron-clads  represented  by  the  Monitors,  the 
Keokuk,  and  the  Ironsides.  Ibid.  295/2  (heatiing)  I^iuiKh 
of  a  Russian  iron-clad.  On  Monday  afternoon  the  first 
iron-cased  frigate  for  the  Russian  navy  was  launched  from 
the  yard  of  the  Thames  Ironworks.  Ibid.,  There  is  not  as 
yet  one  foreign  iron-clad  which  in  real  efficiency  is  worth  a 
tenth  of  one  of  ours.  1866  Admiralty  Ret.  K)Mai.(ke<uiing\ 
Return  of  all  the  Iron-clads  built  of  wood  [etc.!  <i  1895 
LD.  C.  E.  PAGET  Aulotiog.  vi.  (1896)  193  Already  [1859)  the 
French  had  launched  La  Gloire  ironclad.  .1  had  given  my 
evidence  before  the  royal  commission  strongly  urging  the 
construction  of  ironclads. 

Ironed  (oi-aind),  a.     [f.  IRON  sb.  or  v.  +  -ti>.] 
fl.  Made  of  iron:   =  IRON  a.  i.  Ott. 

a  1300  /•:.  E.  Psalter  ii.  9  In  yherde  irencd  (L.  in  virgit 
fern<i.  WVCI.IF  in  an  Irene  ;crde]  salt  bou  stere  ba. 

2.  Fitted,  furnished,  covered,  armed,  or  strength- 
ened with  iron :  see  IRON  v.  i . 

1:1430  1'Hgr.  Lyf  Manhode  n.  cxliii.  (1869)  132  Anoon 
with  his  yrened  foot  he  shulde  yiue  me.  1833  prater's 
Mag.  VII.  482  His  ironed  hoof  had  dashed  the  sod.  1884 
Ch.  Tima  7  Mar.  194/1  One  of  those  artistically  i. 
coffers.  1899  R.  HAGGARD  in  Longtn.  Mag.  Mar.  413  The 
arched  and  ironed  timber  axle. 

3.  Put  in  or  bound  with  irons. 

1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  1.644  Ironed  corpses  clatter- 
ing in  the  wind.  1852  TENNYSON  in  .Mem.  1897)  1.  xii.  345 
Heaven  guard  them  From  ironed  limbs  and  tortured  nails. 

Ironer  (si-amsj).     [f.  IBON  v.  +  -EII  '.] 

1.  One  who  irons ;  spec,  one  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  iron  clothes,  etc. :  see  IRON  v.  3. 

1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  viii.  179  Washers,  ironers. 
and  doers-up  of  fine  linen.  1883  C.  J.  WILLS  MftL  Persia 
191  The  ulukash,  or  ironer,  is  employed  to  ornamentally 
iron  the  dresses  of  the  lower  orders. 

2.  nonce-use.  A  man  of  iron  :  cf.  IKON-MAN  i  a. 
1880  ('..  Mi  KKIIITH  Tragic  Com.  (i8Si»  121  The  old  Ironer! 

I  love  him  for  his  love  of  common  sense,  his  contempt  of 
mean  deceit. 

I-ron-fou:nder.    [f.  In.  >x  i/'.1  +  1  MI-.NDER  rf.3] 

One  who  founds  or  casts  iron. 

1817  COLE«HK;E  Lay  Serin.  393  The  ship-builder,  the 
clothier,  the  iron-founder.  1897  '  Llct.  u  <; 

Heavy  ironfounders  continue  well  employed. 

So  rron-fou  nding ;  I'ron-fon  ndry  :  see  FOUN- 
DRY i,  2. 

1784  MORGAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  198  The  furnace  of 
an  iron  foundi-ry.  1828  P.  CL-SNINCHAM  ed.  3) 

II  106  Iron-founding  on  ;L  •'«  "' 

,1  sundry  oth»  '   tools 

and  utensils.     1832  l  •    Manuf.  xxiv.  .ed.  3!  239 

The  gases  issuing  from  the  chimnies  of  iron-foundries.    1895 
Daily  A'.it'J  21  Jan.  9/1  It  has  imparted  a  stimulus  to  busi- 
>;i  plumbers'  ironfoundry. 

I-rong,  -ecn,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  KING  v. 
Iron-grey,  -gray,  ".  and  sb.    [f.  IRON  sb.  - 
GREY.     OE.  isen-grx^;  in  ON.  jarn-grdr,  OHG. 
tsen-gra,  Ger.  etsen-grau.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  grey  colour  of  freshly  broken 
:  of  dark  hair  when  '  turning  grey '. 

'' 


i. 


IRON- GREYED. 

a.  1000  r>    /'     C,!.'ss.  in  Wr.-V. 

flare  . .  iscngrzsum  blostmc.      IHd.  joS  33  fern,., 
(*  isengnesan.     *4*1 

1687  •."'  ',+ 

high      i7ii  .1  !.  No.  64  r  a  A  ne«h  black 

•i  upon  h's  Iron-gray  Suit.     1848  DICKENS  D?>; 
,>n-grey  autumnal  day.      l86j  TROLLOPE  Bclton  Est. 
\  . .  win-  man,  about  fifty,  with  iron-prey  hair  and  beard. 
B.  sb.    1.  A  <!.irk  grey  colour  resembling  that  of 
freshlv  broken  iron. 
la  looo  ('.A'.  <;/,'«.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  136/31  C olor  furfur* 

;„{,„,  ,]       1551   .;,.'    5  -V    !/:.('.".    I'/,    c.  6  §46 

Any  other  Colour  ..  than  ..  Motley  or  Iron-gray.  1766 
XT  Brit.  Zaot.(lj6&)  1. 98  A  deep  iron-grey,  bordering 
on  black. 

2.  An  iron-grey  horse,  or  (quot.  1856)  dog;  also 
transf.  a  person  whose  dark  hair  is  grizzled. 

1513  FITZHERB.  Husk.  §  68  A  sandy  coke,  lyke  an  yren 
;rey,  neyther  lyke  syre  nor  damme.  1823  Hermit  in_  Lend. 
.'.  269  Everywhere  .  .do  these  disguised  iron-greys  still  bear 
the  belle  by  taper-light.  1852  SMEDLEY  /..  Antndet  xviii. 
129  A  splendid  pair  of  dark  iron-grays,  with  silver  m.uKs 
and  tails.  1856  KANE  Arc/.  Ejcpl.  I.  xix.  238  A  span  of 
thoroughly  wolfish  iron-grays. 

Hence  Iron-greyed///,  a.,  turned  iron-grey. 

1826  DISRAELI  I'i-.:  Grty  in.  viii,  His  hair  ..  was  now 
silvered,  or  rather  iron-greyed,  not  by  age. 

Iron-handed,  a.  [I-  iron  hand  (see  luox  a. 
3  c,  e,  and  HAND  sb.}  +  -ED  2.]  Having  a  '  hand  of 
iron  ' ;  acting  or  ruling  with  an  '  iron  hand ' ;  in- 
flexible ;  severe,  rigorous,  despotic. 

1768-74  TUCKEH  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  565  We  are  not  obliged 
to  Him,  but  to  the  iron-handed  goddess,  Necessity.  1845 
HIRST  Poeins  142  We  go  iron-handed  our  fortune  to  woo. 
1855  MOTLEY  Dutch  Kef.  (i860  I.  36  This  iron-handed, 
hot-headed,  adventurous  race,  placed  as  sovereign  upon  its 
little  sandy  hook.  1875  W.  E.  (IRIFFIS  in  A^.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXX.  289  The  iron-handed  rule  of  the  great  commander  . . 
was  felt  all  over  the  empire. 

I'ron-h.a:rd,  a.  a,nd  sl>.    [f.  IRON  st.1  +  HARD  : 
OK.  {ren/ieant.] 
A.  adj.  As  hard  as  iron  ;  extremely  hard. 

Biouiulf  (Z.)  IM2  Eofer  iren-heard.  1591  SVLVESTER  Da 
Barttu  I.  iii.  1045  Men  . .  Whose  wits  are  Lead,  whose 
bodies  Iron-hard.  1889  A.  T.  PASK  Eyes  Thames  3  Small 
iron-hard  bricks.  1899  ll'fstui.  Gaz.  3  Feb.  2/r  Montmo- 
rency  . .  fell  prone  on  to  the  iron-hard  earth. 

fB.  sb.  [OE.  ismhearde,  MUu.  tserhart,  Du. 
ijzerhani,  MHG.  isenhart  vervain.]  An  old 
name  for  the  herbs  Vervain  (Verbena  officinalif) 
and  Knapweed  (Centanrea  nigra'),  from  the  tough- 
ness of  their  stalks.  Obs. 

c  looo  Sax.  Lecc/ui.  III.  4  Eofor  t>rotan  and  zarclifan  and 
isenheardan.  c  1165  I'oc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.-Wulcker 
556/41  Ueritena,  i.  uerueine,  /.  irenharde.  14. .  MS.  l.aud 
553  If.  13  lasia  nigra..  .yrnehard.  ?I5..  in  Archaol.  XXX. 
409  Hyrne  hard,  Holleweed,  Jasia  nigra.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  App.,  Yronhard  is  Knapweed. 

Iron  hat.     [IKON  a.  and  HAT.] 

1.  An  iron  helmet  shaped  like  a  hat.     (Cf.  HAT 
sb.  i,  qnots.  1400,  1484.) 

13..  A'.  Afis.  1629  Of  sum  weore  the  brayn  out-spat,  Al 
uiulur  theo  iren  [Bodl.  MS.  yrnen]  hat.  13..  Coer  de  L. 
367  He  sette  hys  stroke  on  hys  yren  hat. 

2.  Mining.    =  GOSSAN.    U.  S. 
1881  in  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss. 

I'ronhead  (-hed).  A  local  name  in  North 
Carolina  of  a  kind  of  duck,  also  called  goliieneye 
or  whistlewing. 

1888  C.  TKOIBULL  cited  in  Cent.  Diet. 

I-ron-headed  (.-headed),  a. 

1.  Having  an  iron  head ;  tipped  with  iron. 

1588  SPENSER  Virg.  Gnat  653  His  yron-headed  spade  tho 
making  cleene,  To  dig  up  sods  out  of  the  flowrie  grasse. 
1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  233  Volscians  arm'd  with 
Iron-headed  Darts.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  x,  A  door  well 
clenched  with  iron-headed  nails. 

2.  fig.  Very  hard-headed  or  determined. 

185*  MUSDY  Oitr  Antipodes  '1857)  126  The  burly  baron  of 
feudal  times  . .  those  iron-clad,  iron-fisted,  and  iron-headed 
nobles  despised  all  manner  of  clerk-craft. 

I'ronheads  (-hedz).  A  local  name  of  the  Knap- 
weed (Centaurea  nigra),  from  its  hard  involucre. 

1863  in  PRIOR  Flant-n.  1866  Treas.  Bot.fajfa  Iron-weed 
or  -heads,  Centaurea  nigra. 

I'ronheart  (-hiit).  A  name  for  Metrosidcros 
tomentosa,  a  New  Zealand  tree  having  hard  wood 
valuable  for  timber;  also  called  fire-tree. 

1872  DOMETT  Ranolf  xvin.  vi.  jir  It  was  the  'downy 
ironheart '  That  from  the  cliffs  o'erhanging  grew. 

I'ron-hearted  (-halted),  a.  Extremely  hard- 
hearted ;  unfeeling ;  cruel ;  insensible  to  pity. 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Hymn  of  Alntes  557  Such  Gold-heaped 
Iron-hearted  Wretches  As  to  the  Poor  impart  no  part  of 
Riches.  1652  WARREN  Unbelievers  (1654)  21  The  most 
iron-hearted  sinner.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xxiv.  80  And  iron- 
hearted  heroes  melt  in  tears.  1849  PKESCOTT  Peru  (1850)  II. 
286  Finding  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  on  his  iron- 
hearted  conqueror. 

Ironic  (sirp-nik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  iranic-its,  a. 
Gr.  ilpowtKos  'dissembling,  putting  on  a  feigned 
ignorance ',  f.  <!paivda  dissimulation,  IRONY.  Cf. 

H.  ironique  (yronicftie,  1521  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Pertaining  to  irony ;  uttering  or  given  to  irony ; 
of  the  nature  of  or  containing  irony  ;  =  IRONICAL. 

1630  Ii.  JONSON  AVru  Inn  111.  ii,  Most  Socratick  lady  !   Or 

•i  will,  ironick !     1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  12 

.  ru  of  Juvenal.     1788   H.  WAI.T-OLK  Lett. 

xv.  118  If  there  was  anything  ironic  in  my  meaning,  it  was 
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levelled  at  your  readers,  not  at  you.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
fit's,  ii.  \v,  An  ironic  man.  .more  especially  an  ironic  young 
man. .may  be  viewed  as  a  pes-t  to  society.  1879  <"*.  MERE- 
DITH Egoist  xv.  (1889)  140  She  could  have  a.-.ked  him  in 
her  fit  of  ironic  icmess  ..  whether  the  romance  might  be  his 
piece  of  religion.  1883  A.  DOBSON  Fielding  29  How  his 
ironic  lightning  plays  Around  a  rogue  and  all  his  ways  ! 

Ironical  (aiijjniikll),  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  the   nature  of  irony  or   covert  sarcasm  ; 
meaning  the  opposite  of  what  is  expressed. 

1576  FLEMING  J'anofl.  Epist.  237  note,  He  was  (belike! 
some  Pomilio  or  litle  dwarfe,  and  that  made  him  to  use  this 
eironical  method.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Nor.  665 
Another  kinde  there  seemes  to  be  of  ironical!  praise,  opposite 
unto  the  former  ;  namely,  when  semblant  is  made  of  blame 
and  reproofe.  1621  BURTON  Attat.  Mel,  Democr.  to  Rdr. 
(1676)  14/1  Democritus.  .was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical 
passion,  that  the  Citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad. 
1707  Reflex,  upon  Ridicule  222  They  praise  themselves  .. 
and  drink  like  Nectar,  the  ironical  Kncomiums  that  are 
made  them.  1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolpho  xii, 
'  Your  reasons  are  indeed  such  as  cannot  be  doubted  ',  re- 
plied the  lady  with  an  ironical  smile.  1853  MACAULAY 
Biog.i  Atterbitry  (1867)  8  Boyle  ..  paid,  in  his  preface,  a 
bitterly  ironical  compliment  to  Bentley's  courtesy. 

2.  That  uses  or  is  addicted  to  irony. 

1589  NASHF,  Pref.  to  Greene's  MenapJwn  (Arb.)  6  Some 
deepe  read  Grammarians,  who  ..  take  vpon  them  to  be  the 
ironicall  censors  of  all.  1793  BEATTIE  Moral  S\:  iv.  i.  §  i. 
II.  464  Socrates  used  it  so  happily  . .  that  he  got  the  name 
of  6  eipwf,  or  the  ironical  philosopher.  1848  W.  H.  KELLY 
tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  337  Ostrowski  was  dignified, 
Lelewel  ironical  and  inflexible. 

t  b.  transf.  ?  Mockingly  imitative.  Obs. 

1607  Tor'SEtt.  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  2  [Apes]  are  held  for  a 
subtill,  ironicall,  ridiculous  and  unprofitable  Beast.. of  the 
Grecians  termed  Gelotofioios,  made  for  laughter. 

t  3.  Dissembling ;  feigned,  pretended.   Obs.  rare. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iy.  14  The  circle 
of  this  fallacie  is  very_  large,  and  herein  may  be  com- 
prised alt  Ironicall  mistakes ;  for  intended  expressions 
receiving  inverted  significations,  all  deductions  from  meta- 
phors, parables,  allegories,  unto  reall  and  rigid  interpreta- 
tions. 1727  DE  FOE  Syst.  Magic  i.  iv.  (1840)  115  So  much 
force  is  ironical  righteousness. 

Hence  Iro  nicalness,  ironical  quality. 

£75  in  ASH.    1846  in  WORCESTER. 
fonically  (airfj'nikali),  adv.     [f.  prec. +  -LT2. 
Cf.  Gr,  flpuvtfcuis,  L.  ironice,  F.  ironiquement.] 

1.  In  an  ironical  manner  ;  by  way  of  irony. 

1576  FLEMING  Panopl.  Epist.  211  note,  It  may  be  spoken 
eironically,  for  familiar  friends  use  jeasting  nowe  and  then, 
in  their  letters.  1649  ROBERTS  Clai-is  Bwl,  109  Ironically 
bidding  them  cry  to  their  idols  for  help.  1731  SWIFT  On 
his  Death  309  Although  ironically  grave,  He  sham'd  the 
fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  Introd., 
Saying  that  there  had  been  fine  stories — meaning,  ironically, 
stories  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

1 2.  With  dissimulation  or  persoSation.  Obs. 
rare. 

1681  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Chr.  Mar.  \\\,  §  20  Though  the  World 
be  histrionical  and  most  Men  live  ironically,  yet  be  thou 
what  thou  singly  art,  and  personate  only  thy  self. 

Ironing  (srwnii)),  vbl.  sb,     [f.  IRON  z>.  +  -ING1.] 

The  action  of  the  verb  IKON. 

1.  The  pressing  and  smoothing  of  clothes,  cloth, 
etc.,  with  a  heated  iron. 

CI7IO  CELIA  FIENNES  Diary  (1888)  7  Mr.  Newbery  .. 
would  keep  no  women  servants — had  all  washing,  Ironing, 
dairy  and  all  performed  by  men.  1838  DICKENS  ffick, 
Nick,  xxiv,  A  strong  smell  of  ironing  pervaded  the  little 
passage.  1885  Mattch,  Exam.  9  Sept.  3/1  Equal  to  the 
task  of  instructing  a  laundress  in  the  ironing  of  a  table- 
cloth. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1759  COLEBROOKE  mPhil.  Trans.  LI. 
44  An  ironing  box,  charged  with  an  hot  heater.  1817  H. 
LEE  (title)  Poetic  Impressions,  ..  including  the  Washing 
Day,  Ironing  Day,  Brewing  Day,  Quarter  Day,  and  Satur- 
day. 1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  x,  The  poor  woman  was 
still  hard  at  work  at  an  ironing-table.  1852  MRS.  STOWE 
Uncle  Tom's  C.  ix.  79  The  little  table  stood  out  before  the 
fire,  covered  with  an  ironing-cloth. 

2.  The  putting  (of  person's)  in  irons,  rare. 

i8zo Examiner  No.  650.  620/1  The  dungeonings  andiron- 
ings  of  Reformers. 

3.  The  action  of  fitting  or  arming  with  iron. 
\  4.  As  a  perversion  of  irony,  see  IRON  v.  4. 
tlro'nious,  a.    Obs~°     [f.  L.  iroma  IRONY 

sb.  +  -ous.]  =  IRONICAL.  Hence  f  Iro-niously 
adv.,  ironically. 

cijso  L.  Cox  Rhet.  (1809)  81  Whiche  place  Cato  vseth 
iromously  in  Salust.  1535  J OYE  Af>ol,  TmdWt'fArb.)  14  This 
saith  Tindale  yroniously.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Jer.  xlvi. 
comm.,  Aegypt  accounted  itself  invincible,  and  so  the 
prophet  iromously  calleth  it  the  virgin  daughter,  as  in  this 
whole  passage  he  speaketh  by  the  same  figure  ironia. 

I'ronish,  a.    Now  rare.    [f.  IRON  sb±  +  -ISH.] 

fl.  Of  iron;   —IRON*,  i.   Obs. 

c  1450  Mironr  Saluacioim  1360  The  leggis  als  thoght  the 
king  of  yrnysshe  matieres  wasse. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  iron ;  irony ; 
ferruginous. 

1641  FRENCH  Distill,  v.  (1651)  165  That  acidity  and  that 
ironish  and  vitriolated  last  and  odour.  1675  E.  WILSON 
Spadacr.  Dunelm.  66  A  strong  irritation  of  Nature  to  expel 
her  Ironish  Enemy  [iron  taken  medicinally],  a  1691  BOYLE 
Hist.  Air  (1692)  219  A  kind  of  black  taflety,  which  . .  will, 
after,  .a  very  few  days,  degenerate  into  an  ironish  colour. 

Ironism  (si^'r^niz'm).  rare,  [mod.f.  Gr.  fipojv 
dissembler,  user  of  irony  +  -ISM.]  The  practice  of 
using  irony, 

1899  Speaker   15   Apr.    426/2  The   '  ironlsm '  which  Mr. 


IRONMONGER. 

Davidson  has  borrowed  from  Kenan  has  the  rare  distinction 
of  satisfying  neither  reason  nor  emotion. 

Ironist  l  i^i-'ivnist  .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST  ;  in 
>".  ironiste.]  One  who  uses  irony ;  an  ironical 
speaker  or  writer. 

1727  POPE,  etc.  Art  Sinking  115  A  poet  or  orator  would 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  send  to  ..  the  ironist  for  his  sar- 
casms, to  the  apolhegmatist  for  his  sentences.  1832  \\". 
ANDERSON  in  Mem.  A".  Hall  H.'s  Wks.  VI.  134  Socrates 
was  called  the  ironist  from  his  con>tant  Assumption  of  a 
character  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  1836  Blatk'v.  Mag, 
XL.  309  All  this  time  you  have  been  playing  the  Ironist. 

t  I'ronist  -.  Obs.  [f.  IRON  s/>.1  +  -IST.]  One 
who  uses  iron  weapons. 

1630  R.  STAIYLTON  Strati  as  L&u<  C.  H'ams  vin.  4  That 
kind  of  Raiters,  which  from  their  many  pistols  and  other 
iron  weapons  are  called  Ironists  [L.  I-'crreolos], 

tl'ronize,  ^-l  Obs.  [f.  as  ironism  +  -IZE.] 
a.  trans.  To  make  ironical,  use  ironically,  b. 
intr.  To  use  irony,  speak  ironically.  Hence 
iTonized///.  fl.1,  used  or  spoken  ironically. 

1602  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  liii.  (1612)  239  If  Hypocrites 
why  Puritaines  we  terme  be  ask't,  in  breefe,  T'is  but  an 
Ironized  Tearme,  good-fellow  so  spels  Theefe.  1638  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  21  240  To  memorize  their  Cheese  and 
Butter  will  make  your  mouths  water  at  it;  I  ironize  :  in 
good  earnest  the  cheese  is  the  worst  any  ever  tasted  of. 

tl'ronize,  vS*  Obs.  nonee~wd.  [f.  IRON  j£.l  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  impregnate  with  iron.  Hence 
I'roniaed///.  #.2,  impregnated  with  iron. 

1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain  (1781)  250,  I  have  seen  .. 
a  great  part  of  ironized  mineral  serve  as  a  matrice  to 
cinnabar, 

I'ronless,  a.  rare.  [f.  IRON  sbl  4  -LESS.]  De- 
stitute of  iron ;  not  possessing  iron.  In  quot.  1420 
quasi-<z<&.  *  without  the  aid  of  iron  tools  '  (Lodge, 
Gloss,  to  Palladius). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  in.  685  And  rape  seed  in  to  their 
hedes  gete  Al  yronles,  wol  make  hem  growe  faste  ;  And  ofte 
ydoon  the  faster  wyl  they  haste.  1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist. 
Man.  vii.  169  Their  connection  with  the  ironless  Maoris  and 
Tahitians. 

I'ronly,  adv.  rare,  [f,  IRON  a.  +  -LY  2.]  In 
an  *  iron  '  manner  ;  oppressively,  rigorously. 

1895  Eclectic  Mag.  Oct.  564  The  one  ironly  tyrannical,  no 
doubt. 

Iron-mail,    [f.  IRON  st>.]  or  a.  +  MAN  sb.~\ 
1.  (Properly  two  words,  IRON  a.  and  MAN  j£.) 

a.  A  man  of  iron  (in_/£-.  sense). 

1617  A.  NEWMAN  Pleas.  I'is.  (1840)  31  They  draw,  like 
Loadstones,  Iron-men. 

b.  Name  of  a  coal-cutting  machine,  local. 

1897  Star  17  Sept.  2/6  In  some  of  the  thin  seams  of  that 
district  [Yorkshire  coalfield],  the  coal-cutting  has  for  some 
time  been  done  by  machine — by  the  *  iron  man1. 

t  2.  A  kind  of  iron-ore.   Obs.    local. 

1683  PETTUS  Fleta  Min.  i.  (1686)  101  There  breaks  a  small 
grey  spissy  Oar.  .called  Iron-man. 

3.    A  workman  in  ironworks.  ?  nonce-wd. 

1875  M.  COLLINS  Sweet  $•  Twenty  I.  i.  iv.  59  He  drew 
strong  pictures  of  the  ironmaster's  unlimited  champagne 
and  the  ironcnan's  limited  beer. 

Ironmaster  (arainimasstw).  The  master  of 
an  iron-foundry  or  ironworks;  a  manufacturer  of 
iron,  esp.  on  a  large  scale. 

1674  RAY  Words)  Iron  Work  129  This  account  of  the 
whole  process  of  the  Iron  work  I  had  from  one  of  _the  chief 
Ironmasters  in  Sussex.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  268  Bilby  I. ay- 
cock  of  Tamworth  Staffordshire,  Ironmaster.  18*5  J . 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  328  Iron-masters  are  so  very 
inattentive  to  its  quality,  .we  sometimes  see  them  use  lime- 
stone as  a  flux  when  the  ore  already  abounds  with  calcareous 
ingredients.  1859  LFAVIN  Invas.  Brit.  116  not?,  A  tablet- . 
bearing  the  name  of  Cogidubnus.  .and  indicating  that  under 
his  auspices  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Neptune, 
had  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at  the  expense  of 
the  ironmasters  of  Sussex.  1861  SMILES  Engineers  II.  360 
note,  The  bridge  was  cast  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  ironmasters  in  the  year  1796. 

Iron-mine. 

1.  A  mine  from  which  iron-ore  is  obtained. 

1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.fy  Commit).  (160^)  40  Nature  hir- 
selfe  ..  giving  them  the  iron  mines  of  Biskay.  1762  LD. 
MANSFIELD  in  Burrow  Rep.  III.  1344  Coal-mines  are 
not  lead-mines,  tin-mines,  copper-mines,  iron-mines,  or  any 
other  but  coal-mines.  1872  YEAT8  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  97 
More  conveniently  placed  in  regard  to  iron-mines. 

2.  Iron-ore.     (See  MINE  sl>.)     Now  dial. 

1645  UOATE  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  132  Where  the  Iron- 
mine  is  melted.     It'id.  137  A  Tun  of  the  Iron-mine  or  Oar. 
1674  RAY  Collect.  Words  125  The  Iron-mine  lies  sometimes 
deeper,  sometimes  shallower  in  the  Earth.   1709  Loii.L 
No.  4527/3  In  the  Land  is  a  great  quantity  of  Iron-Mine. 

Ironmonger  (si'ojnmcrjgoj).  Forms  :  4  is-, 
ysmonger,  irmongere,  5  yremongere,  erne-, 
hermonger,  ironmounger,  5-6  yren-,  iren- 
mouger,  *yr,  5-7  irne-,  6  yer-,  iernmonger, 
6-7  iremcaiger,  -monger,  6-  ironmonger,  [f. 
IRON  sb.1  +  MONGER.]  A  dealer  in  ironware ;  a 
hardware  merchant. 

1343  Merton  Coll.  Rcc.  No.  2115  (MS.)  Roger  le  Irmon- 
gere. 1347  Ibid.  No.  2096  Ro^cr  le  Ysmonger.  1393  Close 
AW/i6jV;'c/*.//dorso(P.K  <mger. 

1406 /diV/.,  8  Hen.  /Kdorso.Petrus  Feryby,ernemong«r.  H°9 
IHd.  ii  Hen.  II  'dorso,  Willielmus  linker,  hermonger.    1415 
Nottingham  }\cc.  II.  100  Niehohium  Alastre,  de  Notyng- 
ham,  irenmonger.    1415  York  M-^s!.  Introd.  22  Ircnm;i 
1486  Naval  Ace.   Hen.  Vll  (1896)  10   I 
Remyngton  of  London    Ironmounger   for  diners   cabilles. 
Ibid.  12  Payd..to  John  Halyngbury  of  London  Irnemonger 
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and  Marchaume.  1613  BLAUM.  &  FL.  Cnpi,  :s  AVr.  iv. 
Come,  let's  call  up  the  new  Iremoimer,  he's  as  t.>. 
Steel.  1620  in  Swayne  Saritm  Ckurc/w.  A,c.  (1896)  170 
Rec.  . .  of  the  Ire  mvngers  . .  i%d.  1646  Ord.  Lords  <y  Corn. 
Presb.  Goi't.  ii  John  Arrowsmith  of  Martins  Iremonger- 
lane.  1720  STRYI-K  Stw's  Sun'.  (1754)  II.  v.  x.  280/1  The 
Ironmongers  were  incorporated  in  the  third  Year  of  King 
Kdward  the  Fourth,  Anno  Dom.  1462.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist,  U.  S.  II.  xli.  521  The  English  ironmongers  asked  for 
a  total  prohibition  of  forges. 

Hence  I'ronmongering-  ///.  a.,  dealing  in  iron. 
(In  qaot.  =  having  ironworks.) 

1863  HAWMI.-.RNK  Our  Old  Home  (1883)  I.  169  These  hil- 
locks of  waste  and  effete  mineral  always  disfigure  the 
neighborhood  of  Sron-mongering  towns. 

Ironmongery  (M-sjnmzwngari).    [f.  prec.:  see 

-ERY.] 

1.  The  goods  dealt  in  by  an  ironmonger ;  hard- 
ware ;  a  general  name  for  all  articles  made  of  iron. 

1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4831/4  Ironmongery,  Cutlery,  and 
Other  small  Wares.  1796  Mnusi:  Amcr.  Gct\>*.  I.  452  Iron- 
mongery ..  manufactured  in  this  state.  1851  Art  Jrnl. 
Gt.  Exhib.  Catal.  39/3  Manufacturers  of  wnat  is  termed 
'saddlers' ironmongery',  such  as  steel-bits,  stirrups,  whips  and 
whip-mounts.  1876  J  AS.  GRANT  One  of  the  '  600'  xxiii.  181 
The  great  Norman  line  ..  who  had  ridden  in  all  their  iron- 
mongery in  Edward's  ranks  at  Bannockburn. 

b.  An  ironmonger's  shop  or  place  of  business. 

1841  ORDERSOS  Creol.  vi.  60  Premises  ..  occupied  as  an 
ironmongery,  .and  a  saddlery.  1896  Du  MAURIER  Martian 
11898)  22^  A  well-to-do  burgher  with  a  prosperous  iron- 
mongery in  the  *  Petit  Brul '. 

2.  The   craft   or   business   of  the   ironmonger; 
smith's  work. 

1871  Athenaeum  16  Sept.  374  A  point  in  ironmongery 
rather  than  architecture. 

3.  attrib. 

1769  Public  Advertiser  18  May  3/4  All  other  things  in 
the  Ironmongery  Business.  1879  Lam  Rep.  14  Queen's 
Bench  Div.  814  Their  ironmongery  stock  ..  having  been 
seized  and  sold. 

Iron-mould,  -mold  (ai'3Jn,m<?u-]d),  sb.     Also 

7  -mole,     [f,  IKON  sb.  '  +  MOULD,  MOLD,  earlier 
mole^  OE.  mdly  mole,  spot,  mark.] 

1.  A  spot  or  discoloration  on  cloth,  etc.,  caused 
by  iron-rust  or  an  ink-stain. 

a.  i6ox  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  47  Thedecoction  will,  .takeout 
any  stain  in  cloths,  euen  the  very  iron-mole.  1642  ROGERS 
.Viiaiiian  447  Some  grosse  sins  ..  which  are  as  iron  moles, 
and  will  hardly  be  worne  out  of  the  flesh,  a  1659  OSBORN 
O/'SL'rv.  Turks  Pref.  (1673)  4  Book-worms,  who,  like  Iron- 
moles,  discolour  the  sense  and  obliterate  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  Authors. 

ft.  1639  JUNIUS  Sitt  Stigmat.  §  98.  378  Fine  linnen  being 
once  stained  with  black  Inke  ..  will  retaine  an  Iron-mould 
ever  after.  1788  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  VI.  169  In  this  [paper] 
there  arc  no  Iron  Moulds.  1828  WEBSTER,  Ironmold.  1833 
J.  RENNIE  Alph.  Angling  67  Yellowish  spots  very  much 
like  iron-moulds.  1872  J.  G.  MURPHY  Comm.  Lcvit.  xiii. 
49  Ironmould  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  stain  caused  by 
a  chemical  process. 

b./fc 

1644  MILTON  Areop.  fArb.)  58  Such  iron  moulds  as  these 
shall  have  autority  to  knaw  out  the  choicest  periods  of  ex- 
quisitest  books.  1660  J.  SPENCER  Righteous  Rnler  37 
Arms,  the  iron-mole  that  stained  our  religion,  and  eat  out 
order  and  law. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Iron-moulds,  certain  yellow  Lumps  of 
Earth  or  Stone  found  in  Chalk-pits  about  the  Chiltern  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  are  really  a  kind  of  indigested  Iron- 
Oar.  1778  England's  C,<izcttf--r  (ed.  2),  Bcrrick- Priory  .. 
noted  for  chalk  pits,  in  which  is  found  a  sort  of  iron-coloured 
terra  lapidosat  in  the  very  body  of  the  chalk,  which  the 
diggers  call  iron-moulds. 

I'ron-mOU:ld,  -mold,  ^-  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
and  intr.  To  stam  or  become  stained  with  iron- 
mould.  Hence  Iron-mou'lded///.  a. 

1727  BRADLEY  Fani.  Diet.  s.  v.  Clear  Starching,  If  your 
Muslins  be  Iron-moulded.  1873  DAWSON  Earth  <y  Man  vi. 
112  The  superabundant  oxide  of  iron  . .  so  to  speak  '  iron- 
moulds'  them.  ?  1-1890  W.  H.  CASNEY  Notes  Ventilation 

8  Drops  falling  from  the  beams  often  caused  the  warps  to 
iron-mould. 

Ironness  (srsinjnes).  rare.  Also  4  irinnes. 
[f.  IRON  a.  +-NESS.]  The  quality  of  'iron*;  in 
quot.  ^1300,  ?the  fact  of  being  clad  in  iron;  in 
quot.  1803,  physical  strength  and  hardiness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7544  Qua-sa  fightes  in  wrangwisnes1, 
Him  helpes  noght  his  Irinnes.  1803  H.  SWINBURNK  in 
Crts.  Europe  Close  last  Cent.  (1841)  II.  375  An_  ironness  of 
constitution  hammered  when  red-hot  by  adversity. 

I'ron-O're,  iron  ore.  The  ore  of  iron ;  any 
crude  form  in  which  iron  is  found  in  the  earth. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xxxiv.  xiv.  II.  514  Mines  of  yron  ore. 
1645  UCATK  Irel.  Nat.  Hist.  (1652)  138  The  manner  of  melt- 
ing the  Iron-oar.  1799  AffO,  Jrnl.  I.  202  As  completely 
terrigenous  and  opaque  as  any  argillaceous  iron-ore.  1805- 
17  R.  JAMKSON  Char.  Min.  (ed.  3)  256  Specular  iron-ore,  or 
iron-glance.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.t  Iron-ores : 
magnetite,  protoperoxide),  specular  (hematite 
proper,  red  hematite,  anhydrous  peroxide),  brtnvn  iron  ore 
(hematite,  brown  hematite,  Hmonite,  etc.,  hydrated  per- 
nxides),  spathic  (siderite,  carbonate),  clay-ironstone  (black 
band,  argillaceous  siderite). 

attrib.  1892  Labour  Commission  Gioss^  Iron-ore  Jlfrn, 
men  who  discharge  iron-ore  cargoes.  1895  H'cstw.  Gas. 
17  Dec.  3/2  Colliers  iron-ore  miners,  quarrymen. 
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I'ron-plated,  a.  Protected  by  plates  of  iron  : 
—IRONCLAD  (*. 

1860-1863  [see  IUONCLAD,  A.  i  note}. 

I  ron-sand. 

1.  (n-ol.    Sand   containing  particles  of   iron-ore, 
usually  either  mngnciitr  m  tiiamUTous  oxide. 

1876  I1 

.  :ids  «f  the  \\Valdun.      1894   Harj- 
Jan.  401;  '  I  MI: 
silicious  particles  mixed  with  grains  of  iron  ore. 

2.  'The   Steel-filings  used  in   fireworks'   (Cent. 
Diet.'}. 

I'ron-shod,  a.  [f.  IRON  J//.I  +  SHOH.  pa.  ppk-. 
of  SHOE  ?/.]  Shod,  tipped,  or  armed  with  iron. 

6-1330  R.  BRUNNE  C/iron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  4637  1 
was  ilka  peel.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  383 
Like  the  nails  of  an  iron  shod  wheel.  1830  W.  IRVING 
Makomtt  xi.  (1853)  44  The  soles  of  their  iron  shod  boots 
wtru  lorn  from  the  upper  leathers.  1871-4  J.  THOMSON  City 
I  h\;i,if.  Xt.  i.\.  i,  The  trampling  clash  of  heavy  iron-shod  feet. 

I'ron-shot,  a.  JJt'tt.  [f.  as  prec.  +  SHOT,  pa. 
pple.  of  SHOOT  v.~\  '  Shot '  with  iron  ;  containing 
streaks  or  markings  of  iron. 

1796  KIRWAN  F.lem.  Miti.  ied.  2)  I.  293  Is  U  not  rather  an 
iron-shot  quartz?  Ibid.  390  Iron  shot  hornstones.  1821  R. 
JAMISON  Man.  .!//«.  93  Slaggy  Ironshot  Coppcr-Green. 
1847-8  H.  MILLER  First  Impr.  i.  (1857)  15  They  [potatoes] 
were  freckled  over  with  minute  circular  spots,  that  bore  a 
ferruginous  tinge,  somewhat  resembling  the  specks  on  iron- 
shot  sandstone.  1858  G.  P.  SCROPE  Gtol.  Cfntr.  France 
{ed.  2)  171  Many  \arieties  are  much  iron-shot. 

I  TO  11- si  ck,  a.  Naitt.  Now  rare  or  Obs.  Said 
i  of  a  wooden  ship  when  her  bolts  and  nails  are  so 
!  corroded  with  rust  that  she  has  become  leaky. 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  13  A  ship  cranke 

sided,   Iron  sicke,   spewes   her  okum.      1627  —  Seaman's 

!    Gram.  xi.  54  Iron  sickt\  is  when  the  Bolts,  Spikes,  or  Nailes 

j    are  so  eaten  with  rust  they  stand  hollow  in  the  plankes,  and 

I    so  makes  her  leake.     1664  P.  PETT  Let.  to  S.  Pepys  in  Cal. 

'.    Sf.  Papers^  Domestic  113  The  Unicorn  is  iron-sick  under 

the  water.     1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace,  New  Invent.  79  Ships  in 

i    ten   or  twelve  years  are  generally  Iron->ick.     1841   /V<v. 

hist.  Civ.  Eng.  132  What  is  technically  termed  'irunsick', 

meaning  that  the  bolt-holes  became  so  widened  by  corrosion 

that  the  bolts  were  loosened. 

Ironside  (M-9in|S3id).  Also  (sing.) Ironsides. 

1.  sing.  A  name  given  to  a  man  of  great  hardi- 
hood or  bravery;  spec,  in  Eng.  Hist.  \Ironsidc   to 
Edmund  II  king  of  England  (A.D.  1016),  and  (also 
Ironsides]  to  Oliver  Cromwell;   also,  independently 

;    or  transf.,  to  other  persons. 

In  the  case  of  Cromwell  the  appellation  was  a  nickname 

i    of  Royalist  origin. 

1297   R.   GLOUC.    (Rolls)  6084    Is   eldoste  fcone,  Edmond 

.  yrene  syde,  Vor  he  was  hard!  and  god  kni^t,  at  horn  he  let 
abide.  1350-70  Enlog.  Histor.  (Rolls1  III.  v.  xci.  24  Nomen 
primi  e.st  Edmundus,  vocabulo  Irenside  [f.  r.  Yrensyde]. 
(11635  CORBET  Poems,  To  Ld.  Mordant  154  One  [of  the 
guard  at  Windsor]  I  remember  with  a  grisly  beard,  . .  This 
Ironside  tooke  hold,  and  sodainly  Hurled  mee  ,.  Some 
twelve  foote  by  the  square.  1644  MercuHits^  Civic  us 
19-26  Sept.,  Monday  we  had  intelligence  that  Lieutenant 
G_eneral  Cromwell  alias  Ironside,  for  that  title  was  given 
him  by  Prince  Rupert  after  his  defeat  neare  York  [etc.]. 
1645  Relation  of  Victory  on  Nascby  Field  in  Eng.  Hist. 
Rev.  (1899)  17  News  being  brought  them  . .  that  Iron- 

[  sides  was  comming  to  joyne  with  the  Parliament's  Army. 
1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Acts  xlx.  9  So  indefatigable  a  preacher 
was  Paul,  a  very  ..  iron-sides.  1660  BURNEV  K«'p6.  Awpoi- 
(1661)  9,7  Henrie  the  8  ..  who  appeared  an  ironsides  a^:u!'>t 
the  Principalities  of  darknesse.  1663  Flagellnm  or  O. 
Cromwell  vi.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1753)  I.  275  Hence  he 
[Cromwell]  acquired  that  terrible  Name  of  Ironsides.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  30  Mar.  1/3  Mrs.  Parnell  . .  was  her  father's 
child,  and  he  had  won  for  himself  the  appellation  of  Iron- 
sides, as  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
the  resolution  with  which  he  pursued  the  British  Fleet  in 
those  days  of  trouble  between  Great  Britafn  and  America. 

2.  pi.  (Ironsides.)  Applied  to  Cromwell's  troopers 
in  the  Civil  War ;  hence  allusively  in  later  uses. 
The  sing,  is  sometimes  used  of  one  member  of  such 
a  force  :  a  Puritan  warrior  ;  a  devout  soldier  of  the 
Puritan  type. 

As  applied  to  Cromwell's  regiment  it  may  have  been  orig. 
a  possessive,  Ironside's  men  :  cf.  the  Queens,  Prince  of 
Wales' s,  and  similar  modern  titles  ot  regiments.  S^e 
also  Lieut. -Col.  Ross  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  iy. 
1648  Resol.  f\in^s  subj.  Cornwall  2  Aug.  (in  TJtowasson 
Tracts  CCCLXXX.  No.  18.  3),  The  soldiers  shouted  saying 
*that  Cromwell  and  his  Iron  sides  were  now  taken'.  1648 
Let.  8  Aug.  in  Moderate  (ibid.  CCCLXXXII.  No.  21  E  ij), 
These  Ironsides  advancing  make  them  search  every  corner 
for  security.  1667  LILLY  Life  <V  Times  (i^^  M4  !>n  ' 
Fairfax's  brigade  of  horse,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  ironsides ; 
for  Cromwell's  horse  in  those  times  usually  wore  headpieces, 
back  and  breastplates  of  iron.  1859  MOVMWAY  'I 
Story  of  Cawrtfore  iii.  48,  I  was  there  at: 
Havelock's  Ironsides  gave  their  entertainment,  shattering 
to  powder  all  that  was  fragile.  1889  Diet.  .\\it.  Biog.  XVII. 
ni/i  With  the  dashing  spirit  of  the  cavalier  the  early 
Punjab  officer  united  something  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
1  Ironside.  1891  GARDINER  Hist.  Civil  Jt'ar  III.  Ixiv.  432 

It  was  at  Pontefract  (1648  August)  that  Cromwell' 
|    were  first  called  by  the  nickname  of  Ironsides,  a  term  which 
:    had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  himself.     It  was  not.  .an 
!    epithet  which  came  into  general  use  for  some  time  to  come. 

3.  A  ship  plated  with  iron  ;  an  ironclad. 

1861  Tillies  13  Mar.  9,3  Our  own  fleet  of  ironsides  com- 
'•  prises  two  first-rates  actually  launched, and  one  on  the  ' 

I  ron-sided,  a.  [f.  iron  side  +  -Kit  -.]  Having 
sides  made  of  or  resembling  iron  :  protected  on  the 
I  sides  with  iruii;  ironclad,  b.  ttt'a/.  (See  quot.) 


IRONWORK. 

"'8j5  '  hardy,  rough; 


Ironsmith.    Now  rare  or  <  j/». 

SMITH.]      An  arlilicir  iti  iron;  a  blacksmith. 

1382  \V, 

temlc  biaide  the  stithie.     1535  • 
smyth  in  like  maner  by<  ••.  ihie.     1551  i 

it.  ix.  fi£9?i 

:-      | 

••'•  iQ There  n 

Land  of  Israel.     1634  Sin  T.  HIKHKKI    />„ 
BTOlth.        1844    I  -j-^ 

;nith. 

b.  As  a  rendering  <,f  the  native  nnme  of  a  bird, 
a  species  of  barbet  {Mcgabtma  fabtr}. 

1885  R.  SWINHOK  in  Stand.  Xat.  Hist.  (1888'  IV.  470 
FrOBQ  Us  Loud,  peculiar  (all,  (he  H.-ii-.. 

among  the  natives  of  the  island  the  appellation  of  '  iron- 
smith ',  whence  I  ha\r 

Ironstone,  iron-stone  (ai'ojnist^n,  -st^n,. 
The  name  given  to  various  hard  iron-ores  contain- 
ing admixtures  of  silica,  clay,  etc. 

1522   7'i-j/.  AY'l'r.  (Surtees)  V.  160  As  much  yren  stone  to 
be  ilehveride  in  one  word  callid  Freretaile.     1513  KITZHKKB. 
Surv.    15    Leed   ore  tyn  cole  yrenston.     1677  VAHKANTON 
Eng.  Itttfrev.  43  Having  Iron  Stone  of  hi- 
ing  up,  and  Wood  of  his  own  for  nothing,  he  will  i 
cheap  Guns  and  Iron.  180*  PLAYFAIR  lllustr.  Iha: 
30  On  the  struclure  of  certain  ironstones,  called 
1816  \V.  SMI  in  Strata  Ident.  i  The  Musics  ami 
ites  found  in   Ironstone.     1854  H.    M 

(1858)  60  A  shattered  and  ruined  precipice,  seamed   with 
blood-red  ironstone. 

b.  attrib.     Ironstone  china,  i.  ware,  a  hard 
kind  of  white  pottery  (see  quot.  1^7;  . 
_  1815  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  479*lron-stone  china 


stone-china.  This  is  composed  usually  of  60  parts  of  Cornish 
stone,  40  of  China-clay,  and  2  of  flint-glass  ;  or  42  i  : 
the  same  quantity  of  clay,  10  parts  of  'flints  ground,  and  8  of 
flint-glass.  Slag  from  iron-smelting  is  sometimes  introduced 
into  the  paste.  1897  OLIVE  SCHRUNKK  /'.  Haikctt  j.  14  He 
had  wandered  among  long  grasses  and  ironstone  K 

Iron-tree.  A  name  (more  or  less  local  for 
various  trees  and  shrubs  with  very  hard  wood,  as 
Ixoraferrea  of  the  "West  Indies  (also  called  hurd- 
u>ood},  and  Mcsna  ferrea  of  the  East  Indies  (also 
called  ironu'ood}. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  v,  A  tree  . .  which  in  the  Brazils 
they  call  the  Iron  Tree,  for  its  exceeding  hardness  1836 
MACCILLIVRAY  tr.  HnmboldCs  Trav.  iii.  53  Two  species  of 
iron-tree,  the  arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreens, 
adorn  this  zone.  1859  TKNNKNT  Ceylon  I.  i.  iii.  94  Near 
every  Buddhist  temple  the  priests  plant  the  Iron  tree.. for 
the  sake  of  its  flowers. 

Ironware  (ai-amwe-u).  A  general  name  for 
all  light  articles  made  of  iron  ;  hardware. 

1447-^  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  309  Iren 
steel  Nailles  and  iren  ware.  Ibid.  401  Iren  Steel  ferment 
neyles  and  Irenware.  15*3  KITZHFRB.  Surv,  i  l>,  The  yron 
ware  as  barres,  bandes,  hokes,  boltes,  staples  or  latches. 
1675  COTTON  Scoffer  Scoft  112  To  get  him  make  their  Iruti- 
u.'irc  Sword,  Trident,  Sickles,  Gieves. 

I-ronweed.  [f.  IKON  sb.  +  \\'Ei:n  sfi. ;  so  called 
from  the  hard  stem.]  The  Knapweed  (Ccntaurca 
itigra\  and  the  N.  American  species  of  Vernonia. 

1827  CLARE  Sheph.CaL  47  And  'Iron-weed',  content  to 
share  The  meanest  spot  that  spring  can  spare.  1860  HART- 
LETT  Diet.  Atner..  Irsn  ll'ecd  i Vernonia  novebpr;i 
almost  the  only  tall  weed  found  in  the  beautiful  'woods 
pastures  '  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  1880  [.  HAY  Fike 
County  Ball.  97  And  widely  weaves  the  Iron-Weed  A  woof 
of  purple  dyes. 

Ironwood,  iron-wood  (atamiwad).    Name 

given  (more  or  Uss  locally)  to  the  extremely  hard 
wood  of  various  trees,  of  many  different  orders  and 
countries ;  also  to  the  trees  themselves. 

Among  these  are  the  genus  Sideroxyton  (chiefly  t 
several  species  of  Diosf>yros  or  Ebony ;  Ostrya  : , 
Btunelialycioides,  Carfintts  amcricana,  etc.  of  N.  A 

iiimaii-cnsis  and  Er\;  ••:  of  ihe 

W.  Indies;    Xylia  dolabrifarmis,  .Mt-f.ua  /i-mvi,   Metri'ti- 
•  ,1,  Stadttnatr.:  ,  etc  of  the  E.  Indies  ; 

Cofaifera  Mrfanc  <'f  ]',.  tropical  Africa;  ( >/^.i  cafcnstt  and 
O.  jindntata  of  S.  Africa;  .\'.'ffir.!  i-^it^ftina  \A  \ 
and  N.  S.  Wales ;  etc.  Also  with  defining  epithet,  as 
Bastard  Ironwood,  Fagara  Icntiscifolia  and  Trtihilia 
/trr/,1,  of  the  W.  liulit-s;  Black  Ironwood.  Cvndalia 
fema  of  N.  America,  and  ('A-.i  undulaia  of  S.  Africa; 
Red  Ironwood,  Reynosia  latifolia  of  N.  America ; 
White  Ironwood,  Hyf-flate  trifoliata  of  N.  America, 
and  /  'efris  ( • 

1657  ^-  LIGON  Karbadoes  (1673)  74  I 
for  the  extrcam  ! 

Rollers.     1693  /'////.  Trans.  XVII.  t-  xl  from 

the  Cape.     1719  i  -vood  called  (he 

iron-wood.     1731  •  t  ben's  Caff  G.Hope  II.  248 

African  Iron  wood,  .so  call'd  because,  wtun  <\ry,  'tk  a.-.  h;ird 
as  iron,  and  not  to  be  clove  by  the  most  furious  strokes  with 
the  hatchet.  1781  SMKATHMAN  in  /'"  \XI.  183 

Unless  iron-wood  pots  Jiave  l>een  made  use  of,  not  the  least 
vestige  of  an  house  is  to  be  discovered.     1802  H.M 
Hist.  .V.  S.  n~a!,-<i  xii.  479  A  .  >od,  which  the 

cannibals   had    left    in    the   boat.      187*   Kv 

!  with  a 
A'ood '. 

Ironwork, iron-work  -wwk).    Forms:  see 

IliuN  S&.}. 
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IRONWORKER. 

1.  Work  in  iron;  tistially  concr.  that  part  of  any- 
thing that  is  made  of  iron,  or  articles  made  of  iron 
collectively. 

1451  Yatton  Ckurck-iv.  Ace.  (Somerset  Rec.  Soc.)  92  For 
yreworke  for  ij  wyndowys  . .  iii  s.  ix  d.     1475  in  \\ 
Clark  CtuaenJgt  (1886)    I.    5^7   All  other   Irnewerk  redy 
wrought.     1497  Xtit'tit  Ace.  Ht-n.  ;Y/(i896)  83  Irenwer] 
nailes  and  other  store.     1556-7  in  Willisft  Clark  Cambridg 
(1886)  I.  442  For  Iron  and  Iron  worke  abowte  the  Roode 
1592-3  in  Swayne-V.ir^w  Church-tv.  Ace.  11896)  141  Ire  wori 
abought  the  church.     ^i*  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  8 
Inventers  of  Artes  ..  building,  yron-workes,  tents,  and  sucl 
like.     1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace.  AV?f  Invent.  11  The  ill  condition 
of  the  Harwich's  Iron-works  discovered  at  her  cleaning  in 
1682.     1721  DE  FOE  Col.  "Jack  (1840!  167,  I  had  more  iron 
work    saved    out   of  the   ship.      1866   ROGERS    At^rie.    t 
Prices  I.  xxi.  545  Wheels  fitted  with  their  iron-work. 

2.  An  establishment  where  iron  is  smelted,  o 
where  heavy  iron  goods  are  made.  Now  always 
in  //.  form  ironworks  (which  is  sometimes  con- 
strued as  a  sing.). 

1581  Act  2-,  Eli:,  c.  5  Which  woods,  .be  by  him  presented 
and  coppised  for  the  vse  of  his  Iron  workes.  1634-5  BRERE- 
TON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc->  I.  148  Here  he  shewed  me  a  con- 
venient  seat  for  an  iron-work.  1645  BOATE  Irel.  Xat.  Hist. 
(1652)  132  Of  the  lesser  Iron-works,  called  Bloomeries.  168; 
PETTY  Last  Will  in  Tracts  (1769)  p.  vi,  I  set  up  iron-works 
and  pilchard-fishing  in  Kerry.  1855  MACAL-LAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xx.  IV.  466  A  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  begun  life 
with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks. 
T  b.  A  mine  for  d  igging  iron-ore.  Obs. 
1713  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  290 The  Bath-Fabric  had  Ore 
and  Fuel  from  the  Silures.  .where  Adrian  sunk  an  Iron- 
work. 

8.  attrib. 

1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupl.  Proporl.  104  In  Iron-work  Fur- 
naces are  the  greatest  and  most  regular  moving  Bellows  that 
are  any  where  used.  1899  Wcstm.  Gaz.  30  Dec.  8/3  Two 
ironwork  contractors. 

Hence  I'ronworky  a.  (nonce-wd.'),  abounding  in 
or  characterized  by  ironwork. 

1886    RUSKIN  Pratterlta  I.  vi.   189,  I   was  already  wise 
enough  to  feel  the  Cathedral  stiff  and  iron-worky. 
Ironworker  (ai-ainiwfrjkai).    One  who  works 
in  iron  ;  one  engaged  at  ironworks. 

14. .  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  583/2  Fcrraritts,  an  yreworchere 
or  an  yremongere,  or  a  ferrour.  1882  OUIDA  Alaremma  I. 
151  The  ironworkers  of  Follonica  beating  the  ore  of  Elba 
into  shape.  1889  Roys  Own  Paper  7  Sept.  779/2  That 
picturesque  town  of  ironworkers. 

So  Iron-worked  ///.  a.,  worked  in  iron,  of 
wrought  iron ;  I'ron-woirking1  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
1730  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  231  An  Iron- 
work'd  Desk  for  y«  Bible.  1846  C.  G.  PROWETT  Pnmcth. 
Bound  33  On  thy  left  hand  the  iron-working  tribe.  1874 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  tf  Mining  499  Apparatus  for  iron- 
working  is  not  yet  represented  in  the  laboratories.  1895 
Daily  News  23  Sept.  7/4  Increased  strength  has  been  im- 
parted to  the  iron-working  branches  by  the  further  advance 
this  week  in  unmarked  iron.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W. 
Africa  324  The  other  iron-working  West  Coast  tribes. 

I-ronwort  (-wMt).  [f.  IRON  sb.  +  WORT,  tr.  L. 
sideritis  (Pliny),  a.  Gr.  aiSr/pins,  name  of  a  herb 
having  the  reputed  power  of  healing  sword- wounds, 
f.  oitypos  iron.}  Name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Sideritis  (N.O.  Labials) ;  also  applied  to  some 
other  labiates,  as  species  of  Galtopsis. 

1562  TURNER  Herkal  n.  135  b,  Thys  kinde  [of  Sideritis)  is 
called  in  Duche  Glitkraut,  it  may  be  called  in  English 
Yronwurt  or  Rock  sage.  1682  GREW  Anat.  Flwvers  App. 
§  ii  _The  Top  is  ..  Poynted,  or  at  least,  Roundish,  as  m 
Lamium,  Ironworl.  1866  Treas.Bot.,  Ironwort,  Sideritis', 
also  Galcopsis  Ladanum.  Yellow  I.,  Galeopsis  villosa. 

Irony  (ai'-nfai),  sb.  [ad.  L.  ironia  (Cicero), 
a.  Gr.  (ipojveia  '  dissimulation,  ignorance  purposely 
affected".  Cf.  F.  ironie  (yronie,  Oresme,  I4thc.). 
In  early  use  often  in  Lat.  form  ironia.] 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  intended 
meaning  is  the  opposite  of  that  expressed  by  the 
words  used ;  usually  taking  the  form  of  sarcasm 
or  ridicule  in  which  laudatory  expressions  are  used 
to  imply  condemnation  or  contempt. 

1502  [see  3].  1533  MORE  Delell.  Salem  v.  Wks.  939/1 
When  he  calleth  one  self  noughty  lad,  both  a  shreud  boy 
&a  good  sonnc,  the  tone  in  y>  proper  simple  spech,  the 
tother  by  the  fygure  of  ironye  or  antiphrasis.  1540  COVER- 
DALE Con/nt.  Standis/i  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  11.333  Now  is 
ironia  as  much  to  say  as  a  mockage,  derision.  1589  PLT- 
TESHAM  Eng.  Poesie  111.  xviii.  (Arb.)  199  By  the  figure 
Ironia,  which  we  call  the  drye  mock.  1617  MORYSON  //in. 
l.  160  Your  quip,  .that  you  were  ashamed  to  write  to  mee 
for  your  rude  stile.  Very  good,  I  finde  the  Irony.  1620 
MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  World  Tost  at  Tennis  124  By  his 
needle  he  understands  ironia,  That  with  one  eye  looks  two 
ways  at  once.  1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  13  Feb.,  He 
believed  Irony  the  ablest  weapon  of  oratory.  1828  WHATELY 


usually-  express  by  Litotes,  i.  c.  '  saying  lea  than  is  meant '. 
1837  MACAULAY  /;«.,  Bacon  (1887)  428  A  drayman,  in  a 
'"[  calls  out,  'You  arc  a  pretty  fellow',  without 
suspecting  that  he  is  uttering  irony.  1876;.  Wnss  ll'it, 
Hum.t,  Shaks.  ii.  44  It  is  irony  when  Lowell,  speaking  of 
Dante  s  intimacy  with  the  Scriptures,  adds,  •  They  do  even 
a  scholar  no  harm  '. 

b.  with  an  and  //.    An   instance  of  this  ;   an 
ironical  utterance  or  expression. 

1551    GARDINER   Sacram.   22   He  spake  it  by  an    Ironie 
or  skorne.    1612-15  ];,.   HALI.  Conttmfl.,   O.  T.  xi.x.  iii, 


484 

:  Ironic?  deny  strangest  in  affirming.  1656  E.  REYNER  Rules 
I'ongue  227  An  Irony  is  a  nipping  jeast,  or  a  speech 
that  hath  the  honey  of  pleasantnesse  in  its  mouth,  and  a 
sliii"  of  rebuke  in  its  tailc.  1706-7  Keflcx.  upon  Ridicule  221 
Subtil  and  delicate  Ironies.  1738  WARBI-RTON  Iii-.'.  Legat. 
I.  Ded.  9  A  thorough  Irony  addressed  to  some  hot  Bigots. 
1894  W.  J.  DAWSON  Making  of  Manhood  29  Smart  sneers 
and  barbed  ironies  at  the  expense  of  every  movement  which 
seeks  to  meliorate  the  common  lot. 

2.  jig.  A  condition  of  affairs  or  events  of  a  char- 
acter opposite  to  what  was,  or  might  naturally  be, 
expected ;  a  contradictory  outcome  of  events  as  if 
in  mockery  of  the  promise  and  fitness  of  things. 
(In  F.  ironie  du  sort.} 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  V,  cxcviii,  Yet  here: 
(and  'tis  the  Ironie  of  Warre  Where  Arrowes  forme  the 
Argument,)  he  best  Accniitts  himselfe,  who  doth  a  Horse 
prefer  To  his  proud  Ridei.  1833  THIRLWALL  in  Philol. 
.Museum  II.  483  \titlfi  On  the  Irony  of  Sophocles.  IHd. 
493  The  contrast  between  man  with  his  hopes,  fears,  wishes, 
and  undertakings, and  adark,inflexiblefate,affords abundant 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  tragic  irony.  1860  W.  COLLINS 
ll'rttt.  White  ni.  xi.  413  The  irony  of  circumstances  holds 
no  mortal  catastrophe  in  respect.  1878  MOKLKY  Carlylc  194 
With  no  eye  for.. the  irony  of  their  fate.  1884  Nonconf. 
<y  Indcp.  Lit.  Suppl.  6  Nov.  i/i  The  irony  of  time  is  wonder- 
ful. 1894  T.  HARDY  (title)  Life's  Little  Ironies. 

3.  In   etymological   sense:    Dissimulation,  pre- 
tence;  esp.   in  reference  to  the  dissimulation  of 
ignorance  practised  by  Socrates  as  a  means  of  con- 
futing an  adversary  (Socratic  irony). 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxii.  293  To 
say  of  hym  selfe  ony  thynge  of  his  feblenesses  &  neces- 
sytes,  or  of  his  synnes..  to  the  end  that  a  man  berenowmed 
&  reputed  humble  abiect  &  grete  thynge  in  merytes  it  de- 
uocyons  before  god.  .such  synne  is  named  yronye,  not  that 
the  whiche  is  of  grammare,  by  the  whiche  a  man  sayth  one 
&  gyueth  to  understande  the  contrarye.  1655  STANLEY 
Hist.  Philos.  in.  (1701!  76/1  The  whole  confirmation  of  the 
Cause,  even  the  whole  Life  seems  to  carry  an  Irony,  such 
was  the  Life  of  Socrates,  who  was  for  that  reason  called 
t\(,*m;  that  is,  one  that  personates  an  unlearned  Man,  and 
is  an  admirer  of  others  as  Wise.  1848  H.  ROGERS  Ea.  I. 
vi.  318  The  irony  of  Socrates  . .  may  be  not  unfittingly 


life-long  dissimulation. 

Irony  (ai-sani,  3i»-rani) ,  a.  Also  4-7  yrony, 
-ie,  6  yrnye.  [f.  IKON  st>.1  +  -v.]  Consisting  of 
iron ;  of  the  nature  of  iron ;  resembling  iron  in 
some  quality,  as  hardness,  taste,  or  colour;  abound- 
ing in  or  containing  iron. 

1382  WYCLIF  Deut.  xxviii.  23  Be  heuene  that  is  aboue 
thee  braasny  [1388  brasun);  and  the  lond  that  thou  tredist 
yrony  [1388  yrun,  1611  of  iron].  1583  STANYHL-RST  sKiu-is, 
etc.  Ps.  ii.  (Arb.)  127  From  oure  persons  pluck  we  there 
yrnye  yokes.  1654  HAMMOND  Fundamentals  (J.),  It  is 
not  strange  if  the  irony  chains  have  more  solidity  than 
the  contemplative.  1764  Nat.  Hist,  in  Arm.  Keg.  82/2 
It  is  a  ponderous  irony  earth.  1843  PORTLOCK  Geol.  541 
Sulphate  of  barytes,  associated  with  irony  quartz.  1875 
G.  MACDONALD  Malcolm  II.  xviii.  243  Crystals  of  a  clear 
irony  brown. 

I-rooted,  i-roted,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  ROOT  v. 
I-rost,  -ed,  of  KOAST  v.  I-roted,  i-rotted, 
of  ROT  v.  I-rouned,  of  ROUN  v.,  to  whisper. 

tlron-r.  Obs.  Also  4  irrour.  [a.  A  F.  irour, 
OF.  iror,  irur  (i2th  c.),  later  ireur  anger  =  Pr. 
iror,  {.  L.  ira  IRE,  with  ending  of  furor,  horror, 
terror,  etc.]  Ire,  anger. 

_  13..  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  954  With  herte  wroth,  &  gret 
rour.  a  1380  St.  Amh-oiius  824  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg. 
ii  fe  biddyng  of  be  emperour  freteb  me  wib  gret  irrour. 

tl'rons,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  irwis,  irose,  4-6 
irus,  yrous,  -ows,  5  irows,  -eous,  irrous,  5-6 
irouse.  [a.  AF,  irous,  OF.  iros,  irus,  later  ireux,  •= 
Pr.  iros,  It.  iroso :— pop.L.  type  *iros-us,  f.  ira  IRE.] 

1.  Given  to  anger,  hot-tempered,  irascible. 

1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  7152  Charyte  ys  nat  irus, 
And  charyte  ys  nat  coveytous.  a  1450  A'tit.  de  la  Tour 
1868)^74  This  Henana  was  yrous  and  felon,  and  of  euyl  lyf. 
153°  ELYOT  Gav.  i.  ix,  By  a  cruel!  and  irous  maister  the  wittes 
of  children  be  dulled.  1574  HELI.OWES  Gueuaras  l-'am. 
Ep.  (1584)  114  Solon  Solonlo  being  demanded  whom  we  call 
iroperly  irous,  answered,  hee  that  little  esteemeth  to  loose 
us  fnendes,  and  maketh  no  account  to  recover  enimies. 

2.  Wrathful,  angry,  enraged. 

13..  K.  Alis.  330  (MS.  Bodl.)  His  leue  took  Neptenabus, 

o  his  In  wel  yrous.  a  1340  HA.MPOLE  Psalter  xvii.  51  My 
lelyuerere  of  myn  enmys  yrous.  £1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T. 
'  545  Swich  cursynge  as  comth  of  Irous  herte.  c  1425 
WVNTOUN  Cron.  vn.  vii.  206  Agayne  hym  thai  ware  all  irows. 
474  CAXTON  Chessc  n.  iii.  Cj  b,  An  angry  and  yrous  persone 
veneth  that  for  to  doo  evyl  is  good  counceyl.  c  1500  New 
Notbroune  Mayd  435  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  18  His  irous 
irayde  Wyll  not  be  layed  For  me  nor  yet  for  you. 

t  iTOUSly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + -LY  2.J  In  an 
tngry  manner,  angrily,  wrathfully. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  vni.  144  Thairfor  he  ansueryt  inisly. 

1450  LONELICH  Grail  xiv.  263  Ful  Irowsly  torned  they 
nto  that  pres.  c  1475  Partenay  4692  Gaffray.  .After  sped 
\pace,  yrously  being. 

t  Irpe,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  unknown  ;  found 
vith  the  following  in  Ben  Jonson.]  Some  kind 
if  gesture  :  ?a  toss  or  jerk  of  the  head,  the  act  of 
icrking.  Gifford  suggested  'a  fantastic  grimace, 
r  contortion  of  the  body '. 

'59?  B.  JONSON   Cynthia's    Rev.  v.  iii.    Palinode,    From 
ipanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irpes,  and  all  affected 
humours,  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 


IBKADIATE. 

So  f  Irpe  ?  a.,  ?  perk,  smart.  Obs. 

"599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia's  AVr-.  in.  v,  Maintaine  your 
station,  brisk,  and  irpe,  shew  the  supple  motion  of  your 
pliant  body. 

Irradiance  (ir<--'-dians).  [f-  IHRADIANT  :  see 
-AKCE.]  The  fact  of  irradiating;  the  emission  of 
rays  of  light,  emitted  radiance.  Msojtg.  in  refer- 
ence to  spiritual  or  intellectual  radiance. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vni.  617  Do  they  mix  Irradiance, 
virtual  or  immediate  touch?  1735-6  H.  KKOOKE  Univ 
fSea,,ty\i.  339  Thou  awful  Depth  of  Wisdom  unexplor'd  ! 
1  hou  Height,  where  never  human  fancy  soar'd  !  Supreme 
Irradiance  !  a  1760  I.  H.  BROWNK  Poems,  Design  t,  Beauty 
(1768)  io6They,  from  irradiance  of  thy  genial  beam  Prolific 
with  immortal  offspring  teem.  1888  ]!.  W.  RICHARDSON  Son 
of  a  Star  III.  xi.  176  A  kingdom  to  which  the  world  will 
come  for  irradiance. 

Irradiancy  inTi-diansi).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ANCV.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  irradiant. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  55  As  for  irradiancy 
or  sparkling  which  is  found  in  many  gems  it  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  this.  1830  Fraser's  Mag.  I.  218  Mark  .  the 
benign  irradiancy  of  his  eyes.  1881-3  SCHAKF  Kncycl.  Relig. 
Annul.  II.  1658  That  luminous  irradiancy  which  was  sup- 
posed to  emanate  and  surround  a  divine  being. 

Irradiant  (ir/'-diant),  a.  [ad.  L.  irradiant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  irradiare  to  IRRADIATE.]  Emit- 
ting rays  of  light ;  shining  brightly.  Also  Jig.  in 
reference  to  spiritual  or  intellectual  radiance. 

1516  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  299  b,  Moost  clerc  beme 
S:  irradyant  splendour  of  y«  glory  eternall.  1591  R.  D. 
Uypnerotfinachia  i  He  crysped  up  his  irradient  heyres. 
1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  f  109. 694  The  just  bnght- 
nesse  of  his  irradiant  vertues.  .adorning  her  with  Garlands, 
conquered  Spoyles,  and  Trophees.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  1 1 1 
No.  15.  3/1  As  Fire  extinguish'd  by  th'  Irradiant  Sun. 
1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  27  Effulgent  with  the  glory 
of  His  Godhead,  irradiant  with  His  Divine  love.  1882 
MYERS  Rtniwal  Youth  160  O  Nature's  darling,  pure  and 
fair,  From  light  foot  to  irradiant  hair  ! 

Irradiate  (uv'-diA) ,  ///.  a.  [ad.  L.  irradiatus, 
pa.  pple.  of  irradiare  (see  next)!]  Illumined; 
made  bright  or  brilliant.  Const,  as  pple.  or  adj. 

IS*  filgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  129  Our  soule  irradiate 
or  made  bryght  with  the  lyght  of  the  aungell.  1725  POPE 
Otiyss.  x.  583  The  Theban  Bard,  depriv'd  of  sight,  Within, 
irradiate  with  prophetic  light.  1729  SAVAGE  Wanderer  n. 
£L  Pho2nlx.  Wlth  irradiate  crest.  1814  CARY  Dante 
(Chandos)  277  The  sky  Erewhile  irradiate  only  with  his 
beam.  1874  SYMONDS  Sk.  Italy  ff  Greece  (1898)  I.  i.  24 
Sailing  through . .  tracts  of  light  irradiate  heavens. 

Irradiate  (fa^-dWt),  v.  Also  7  inradiate. 
[f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  irradiare  to  shine  forth,  f.  ir- 
(lR-1)  +  radiarc  to  shine,  f.  radius  ray  :  cf.  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  direct  rays  of  light  upon ;  to  shine 
upon ;  to  make  bright  by  causing  light  to  fall  upon  ; 
to  illumine. 

1613  COCKERAM,  Irradiate,  to  shine  vpon.  1669  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  I.  I.  i.  7  As  the  greater  light  irradiates  and 
enlightens  the  world,  a  1704  SIR  W.  JONES  Hymn  to 
Lacshmt  Wks.  1799  VI.  363  When  thy  smile  irradiates  yon 
blue  fields,  Observant  Indra  sheds  the  genial  show'r.  1805 
SOUTHEY  Madoc  II.  xviii,  The  midnight  lightnings  . .  That 
with  their  awful  blaze,  irradiate  heaven,  Then  leave  a  blacker 
night.  1873  L.  FERGUSON  Disc.  64  The  face  that  was 
irradiated  on  the  Mount  was  the  very  face  his  disciples 
knew  so  well. 

b.  spec,  in  Astral.  To  cast  beams  upon.  Also 
absol. 

1603  SIR  C.  HEYDON  Jud.  Astral,  xxiii.  498  Originally 
they  were  friendly  irradiated  of  lupiter,  the  Sunne,  Venus 
and  Mercuric.  1611  BI-RTON  Anat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  i.  iv.  75  In 
the  Horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects  of 
Saturne  or  Mars,  the  childe  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy. 
1686  GOAD  Celcst.  Bodies  in.  i.  393  Jj  from  the  Opposite 
bign  irradiates  between  i  and  J  so  posited. 

t  c.  To  influence  with  or  as  with  rays  of  heat 
or  anything  else  of  radiant  character.  Obs. 

J**8  CULPEPPER  &  COLE  Rarthol.  Anat.  I.  xvii.  48  The 
neighbouring  Speirnatick  Vessels  are  irradiated  and  vir- 
luated  by  the  Kidneys,  even  as  the  J3rain  irradiates  the 
lower  Parts,  by  an  inbred  properly  resembling  light,  a  1677 
HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  iii.  76  That  Ethereal  or  Solar 
heat,  that  must  digest,  influence,  irradiate,  and  put  those 
more  simple  parts  of  Matter  into  motion  and  coalition. 

2.  Jig.  and  transf.  a.  To  illumine  with  spiritual 
or  intellectual  light ;  to  throw  light  upon  anything 
intellectually  obscure. 


.    <iuu    UEHVU    uicii).     (11710   lip.  IJL'LL  Ofrwr.    11. 

v.  (R.),  That  his  mind  was  irradiated  with  a  divine  illumina- 
tion. 1838-9  HAI.I.AM  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  iv.  viii.  §  48.  368  He 
first  irradiated  the  entire  annals  of  antiquity  . .  with  flashes 
of  light.  1864  BOWKN  Logic  10  With  their  light  they  irradiate 
and  make  clearly  intelligible  everything  to  which  thev  are 
referred. 

b.  To  brighten  as  with  light ;  to  light  up  (the 
face)  with  beauty,  gladness,  animation,  etc. 

1651  SHUKBIRNE  Kafe  of  Helen  Poems  55  Such  Beauty 
did  his  Looks  irradiate.  1805  WORDSW.  Prelude  II.  239 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts  Objects  through  widest 
intercourse  of  sense.  1843  LEVER  J.  Hinton  xxxv.  (1878) 
241  I  he  priest's  jovial  good  humour  irradiated  his  happy 
countenance.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xxix.  236  The  sublime 
features  of  Madame  Columbus,  now  irradiated  with  triumph. 

c.  tramf.  To  adorn  with  splendour. 

1717  POPE  Eloisa  136  No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's 
stores  Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors. 

3.  To  radiate  ;   to  send  forth  in  or  as  in  rays. 

11617  HAYNK  Led.  (1634)  115  Light  irradiated  upon  our 
mmdcs.  1794  J.  HUTTON  Philot.  Light,  etc.  6j  Heat  cannot 


IRRADIATED. 

be  irradiated  or  move  from  bodies,  as  light  does,  either  by 
reflection  or  transmission.  1893  C/iim.  ,  Sept., 

Whose  presence  upon  the  platform  had  irradiated  strength 
and  cheer. 

f4.  intr.  To  radiate,  to  diverge  in  the  form  of 
rays.  Obs. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsn.  84  JrradiotinK  all  manner  of  ways 
into  the  form  of  a  Globe,  the  several  Selenites,  like  so  many 
radii,  all  pointing  to  the  center.  ,11704  I,.»-KK  Parnphr. 
7  Ccr.  iv.  6  ntitt\  A  Communication  of  Glory  or  I.n-lit  .  . 
which  irradiated  from  his  Face  when  he  descended  from  the 
Mount.  1794  G.  ADAMS  ,\at.  \  /•  t/.  r/tilss.  II.  xxi.  414 
1  heir  powers  decay  according  to  their  distances  from  the 
centres  from  which  they  irradiated. 

5.  intr.  To  emit  rays,  to  shine  (on  or  ///<?;;  \ 
164*  W.  PRICE  Serm.  17  That  not  a  beame  of  divine  grace 

should.,  irradiate  on  his  soule.  1656  S.  WINTER  .SVr///.  141 
If  the  Lord  irradiate  upon  the  souls  of  children  in  heaven. 
1784  BP.  HORNF.  Lett.  Infill,  x.  167  Day  was  the  state  of 
the  hemisphere,  on  which  light  irradiated. 

6.  intr.  To  become  radiant ;  to  light  up. 

1800  COLERIDGE  in  C.  K.  Paul  It'.  Godwin  (1876)  II.  3 
Lamb  every  now  and  then  irradiates.  1807-8  W.  IRVING 
Safataf.  xx.  (1860)  462  The  eye  is  taught  to  brighten,  the  lip 
to  smile,  and  the  whole  countenance  to  irradiate. 

Hence  Irra-diating-  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. ;  whence 
Irradiatingly  adv.t  in  an  irradiating  manner. 

*6$i  HOBBES  Govt.  $  Sec.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  light  to  be 
earned  thither  for  the  irradiating  its  doubts.  1650  I).  PELL 
//«/?-.  Sea  219  note.  As  the  Sun  does  upon  the  Rainbow,  by 
gilding  of  it  with  its  golden,  and  irradiating  beams.  1794 
J.  HUTTON  Pkilos.  Light)  etc.  75  An  irradiating  body,  such 
as  a  candle.  1857  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  510  Irradiation^ 
. .  shooting  or  proceeding  from  a  centre— as  an  irradiating 
pain.  1893  G.  MEREDITH  Odes  Fr.  Hist.  40  Amid  the 
plumed  and  sceptred  ones  Irradiatingly  Jovian. 

Irradiated  (ir^ -dieted),  ///.  a.     [f.  prec.  + 

-EDl.] 

1.  a.  Emitted  as  rays  from  a  centre,     b.  Made 
luminous ;  shone  upon,  lighted  up  by  rays  from 
some  luminous  source. 

1794  J.  HUTTON  Phihs.  Light,  etc.  61  The  theory  of 
irradiated  heat.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan,  Dcr.  Ixiii,  With 
an  irradiated  face  and  opened  eyes. 

2.  Her.   Having  a  representation  of  rays. 

1864  BOUTELL  Her.  Hist.  $  Pop.  xx.  §  12' (ed.  3)  352 
The  Star. .is  also  a  mullet,  on  an  irradiated  field  of  gold. 

Irradiation  (ir^di^-Jim).  [a.F.  irradiation, 
ad.  L.  *irradia(i$n-emt  n.  of  action  from  irradiate  : 
see  IRRADIATE  v.] 

I.  In  reference  to  rays  of  light. 

1.  The  action  of  irradiating,  or  emitting  rays  or 
beams  of  light  ;  shining. 

1599  SPARRY  tr.  Caftan's  Geomancic  59  The  beaming  and    ! 
irradiation  of  the  saideSignes.    i6igE.  tiowEsStow's  Ann.    ' 
1030/1  The   Irradiation  of  this  Comets  streame  was  some-    ' 
time  extended  to  a  wonderfull  length.     1621  BURTON  Anat.     \ 
A/el.  u.  ii.  in.  323  The  same  verticall  stars,  the  same  irradia- 
tions of  Planets,  aspects  alike.     1658  SOUTH  Scr»t.  (1744)     , 
VIII.  xiii.  363  Sooner  may  a  dark  room  enlighten  itself, 
without  the  irradiation  of  a  candle  or  the  sun.     1800  HER- 
SCHEL  in  Phil.   Trans.  XC.  257  Advanced  far  enough  to    ! 
receive  the  irradiation  of  the  colour  which  passed  through    > 
the  opening.      1890  CLARK   RUSSELL  Ocean   Trag.    I.    iii.    \ 
46    There    was    something    positively    phosphoric    in    the    j 
irradiation  on  her  face  and  hair,  as  though  in  sober  truth     j 
they  were  self-luminous. 

t>.  A  ray  of  light,  a  beam. 

1643  HOWELL  Parables  en  Times  6  The  Sunne  detained  ! 
his  beames  and  Irradiations  from  them.  1698  FRYER  .-/<v. 
E.  India  $  P.  181  How  he.  .dispenses  his  Irradiations  as 
far  as  either  Pole.  1790  UMFREVILLK  Hudson's  Bay  23  The 
Aurora  Borealis  . .  sometimes  the  irradiations  are  seen  of 
a  very  bright  red,  at  other  times  of  a  pale  milky  colour. 

2.  fig.  a.  A  beaming  forth  of  spiritual  light. 
1633  EARL  MANCH.    Al  Mondo   (1636)  28  If  in  this  life 

holinesse  maketh  the  face  of  a  man  to  shine,  by  an  irradia- 
tion from  the  heart.  1648 /?/&?»  Bas.  76  God.. from  whom 
alone  are  all  the  irradiations  of  true  Glory  and  Majesty. 
a  1711  KEN  Serm.  Wks.  (1838)  114  His  conversation  had  so 
many  irradiations  of  divinity  in  it.  1747  HKRVKV  M,;fit.  II. 
i oo  Opening  our  Minds  to  the  Irradiations  of  his  Wi>dom. 
1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  i.  i.  5  The  sun  of  truth  shot 
forth  the  irradiations  of  a  clearer  light  on  the  dark  events 
of  the  most  ancient  times. 

b.  Intellectual  enlightenment;  illumination  of 
the  mind. 

1589  PCTTF.NHAM  Eng.  Poesic  i.  \\\\.  (Arb.)  35  Such 
persons  as  be  illuminated  with  the  brightest  irradiations  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  veritie  and  due  proportion  of  things. 
1608  T.  JAMES  A/>ol.  \l'yclif\\  Some  are  illuminated  and 
enlightened  from  aboue,  ..  which  illumination  and  irradia- 
tion of  theirs  ..  is  much  confirmed  and  warranted  vnto 
vs  by  their  holy  liues  and  conuersations.  1661  K.  W.  Caif. 
C/tarac.,  Progta.  Pulpit-filler  (1860)  83  Their  poetical 
faculties  devoid  of  all  philosophick  irradiations.  1754  JOHN- 
SON Adventurer  No.  137  f  9  They  are  universally  ignorant, 
y-t  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of  knowledge.  1860 
\V.  COLLINS  ll'wii.  ll'hite  it.  i.  158  She.  .brightened  suddenly 
with  the  irradiation  of  a  new  idea. 

3.  Optics.  The  apparent  enlargement  or  extension 
of  the  edges  of  an  object  strongly  illuminated,  when 
seen  against  a  dark  ground. 

1834  Xat.  Phihs.  III.  Astronomy  xii.  249  note  (U.  K.  S.), 
The  first  of  these  corrections  is  attributed  to  an  optical  effect 
railed  irradiation.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMUKKS  Astron,  i.  vii. 
78  To  allow  for  exaggeration  of  its  dimensions  by  irradia- 
tion. 1876  I'ERNSTtiN  Five  Senses  77  People  look,  larger 
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II.  In  reference  to  other  rays. 

4.  The  emission  of  heat-rays. 

'794  J-  HI-TTOX  rhil.  Light,  cu:.  67  Those  philosophers 
Who  have  adopted  the  theory  of  irradiate 
that  there  is  no  irradiation  when  there  is  i 
he;it  among  bodies. 

5.  Emanation  from  a  common  centre. 

1879   tr.   DC  Quatrrfagts    Hum.   ,S/><v.   179  Zoological 
geography  is   now  met  with   everywhere, 
spread  by  irradiation  in  every  diret  ti  ,  entrc. 

t6.    In    older   Physiology:    The    eimV 
emanation   of  any  fluid,    influence,  principle,   or 
virtue,  from  an  active  centre.    Obs. 

1615  CROOKE  llmfy  of  Man  57  If  a  nerue  be  deriued  vnto 
the  part,  by  whose  illustration  and  irradiation,  all  the 
particles  of  that  part  haue  sence.  1646  SIR  I 
/'stM/.  Kf.  in.  \x.  124  The  generation  of  bodies  is  not  effected 
as  some  conceive,  of  soules,  that  is,  by  Irradiation.  1666 
HARVEY  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  38  The  manner  whereliy  the  faculty 
of  the  brain  effects  a  locomotive  action  in  any  muscul 
is  by  irradiation.  1706  Pmi.urs,  Irradiation,  . .  us'd  hy 
Van  Helmont  . .  to  express  the  Operation  of  some  Mineral 
.Medicines,  which  they  will  have  to  impart  their  Virtue 
without  sending  forth  any  thing  material  out  of  them,  and 
without  loss  of  their  own  Substance  or  Weight. 

t  b.  The  (fancied)   emission  of  an  immaterial 
fluid  or  influence  from  the  eye.  Obs. 

1615  BACON  Ess.,  En-.y  (Arb.)  511  There  seemcth  to  be 
acknowledged,   in  the   Act   of   Enuy,    an   Kiaculation,   or 
Irradiation  of  the  Eye.     1660  tr.  Atnyriildiis   Tr\ 
Relig.  i.  Hi.  38  As  the  irradiations  of  our  Eyes  are  dissipated 
in  the  wide  Aer.     1696  AUBKKY  .Misc.  (1721;  185  li;: 
very  sensible  of  these  I  radiations  of  the  Eyes  ;  In. 
Countries,  the  Nurses  and  Parents  arc  very  shy  to  let  People 
look  upon  their  young  Children  for  fear  of  Fascination. 

7.  J'/tysiol.  '  A  movement  which  proceeds  from 
the  centre  peripherally '  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.)  ;    the 
transmission    of   nerve-excitation    from   a   nerve- 
centre  outwards ;  also,  the  spreading  of  a  stimulus 
from  one  nerve-centre  to  others. 

1847  tr.  Ftuchttrslcbcn  s  Kled.  Psychol.  (Syd.  Soc.1  88 
The  transition  to  the  homogeneous  is  called  irradiation  (in 
motor  nerves  synergy — in  sensitive,  sympathy).  1855 
MAYNE  Expns.  Lex.,  Irradiatio,  ..  term  used  in 
for  the  movement  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
body :  irradiation. 

8.  Anat.  '  Applied  to  the  disposition  of  fibres  or 
other  structures  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  a  centre 
and  diverging  rays'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  iS^p. 

Irradiative  (ir^-di<tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  irradidt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  irradiare  to  IRRADIATE  :  see  -ATIVE.] 
Of  which  the  property  or  tendency  is  to  irradiate ; 
illuminative. 

n  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rcm.  (1839)  IV.  433  The  reason, 
as  the  irradiative  power,  and  the  representative  of  the 
infinite,  judges  the  understanding  as  the  faculty  of  the 
finite.  1858  CARLYI.E  Frciik.  Ct.  x.  ii.  (1872'  III.  233  Of 
another  Correspondence, beautifully  irradiativefor  theyoung 
heart,  we  must  say  almost  nothing.  1864  Ibid.  xin.  ix. 
V.  92  Radiant,  and  irradiative,  like  paths  of  the  gods. 

Irradiator  (ire'-dic'tai).  [agent-n.  in  L.  form 
from  IRRADIATE  ».]  One  who  or  that  which 
irradiates;  an  illuminator. 

1750  VV.  HOIHJES  /iY</>Kfi755l  10  The  word.. signifies  the 
Irradiator,  or  he  tliat  irradiates  and  enlightens.  1812  H.  & 
J.  SMITH  A'f;'.  Addr.  x.  61  At  such  a  distance  from  the  oily 
irradiators  which  now  dazzle  the  eyes  of  him  who  addresses 
you. 

Irradicable  (irordikab'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  In-  2  + 
L.  radTcttre  to  take  root,  to  root  (taken  as  if  =  '  to 
root  out,  uproot')  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  ERADICAIILE.]  That 
cannot  be  rooted  out ;  =I.VERADICABI .K. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  Pref.  2  So  deep  is  that  irradic- 
able  Inveteracy  ingrafted  in  my  Mind.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  66  For  which  they  would  always  be  suspected  to  retain 
an  irradicable  predilection.  1846  PUSEY  Scrni.  in  Mozlcy 
£ss.  (1878)  II.  160  Guilt  is  fastened  on  its  feelings,  as  if  it 
were  irradicable  and  eternal. 

tlrradical  ,irn;-dikal),<z.  Ufath.  Obs.ran~l. 
[lit--.]  Of  which  the  root  cannot  be  extracted. 

1674  JF.AKE  Aritli.  (16^6)  330  Among  particular  Com- 
pound Surdes,  some  are  in  a  sort  Irradical,  and  have  their 


Roots  extracted  only  by  altering  their  characters. 

t Irra'dicatC,   ppl.  a.     Ot>s.    rare-1.      In 
iradicate.      [f.  In-  1  +  L.  raJTeal-iis,  pa.  pple. 


and  a  dark    patch   on   a  white   ground   smaller,   than    it 


radtcare  to  take  root.]     Rooted,  enrooted. 

1436  /W.  /\w/«  i  Roll- 1  II.  204  He  [Christ]  ..  Mote  gefe 
us  pease  so  welle  iradicate  Here  in  this  worlde,  that  after 
allo  this  fe-^te  Wee  mowe  have  pease  in  the  londe  of  byheste. 

Irradicate  (ine'dik^'t'1,  v.  rare.  [f.  In-1  + 
L.  radtciirc,  -art  to  take  root,  f.  radic-em  root: 
cf.  eradicate.]  trans.  To  fix  by  the  root,  to  enroot. 

1836  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Discuss.,  Stud.  Math.  (1852)  292 
Irradicated  in  it  by  custom.  1838 — Logic  xxviii.  n866>II. 
86  To  tear  up  what  has  become  irradicated  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  being. 

Irra'refiable,  a.  rare.  [In-  aj  That  cannot 
be  rarefied. 

1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  104  Many  terrestrial,  or  indis- 
soluble and  irrarefiable  parts,  we  find  in  Soot. 

Irrascibla,  erron.  form  of  IRASCIBLE. 

t  Irra'Sed,  -it,  ///.  a-  J/er.  Obs.  Ing  erron. 
inraced.  [f.  In-  '  -t-  RASED,  in  med.L.  irrasa 
'scraped  in1.]  =I\DKXTKr>2.  (Cf.  KKASTM  j.  .»  h.1 

1486  Bk.  St.  ,-J//vi«(,  //,  r.  T)  ij  b,  OiTarmys  <|u;i['  ! 
irrasyt  now  I  will  speke  ..  called  quartern  • 
the  colouris  be  raMt  owt  as  oon  coloure  in  rasyng  ware  take 
away  from  an  othir.    Ibid.  Diva,  P\  It.     1828-40  I'.*  r*-v 


IRRATIONAL. 

F.ncytl.  IfrraM.  I,  l*ra<:td, 

1880 
Her. 

t  Irrationabi'lity.    Ot>s.  or  arch.     [ad.  L. 

,    f.    irrati,~nt~i/>ilii:    see   next    and 

~1TV-]  lionality. 

16.7-77 
abilities  arisini;  irom  our  selves  or  othen.  164. 

7;    1    hat  ,r        JgJ<J 

.bilily. 

t  Irrationable 

[ad.  lau-  I..  iirnti,-r.ii!iil-i-    without  reason,  f.  it- 
(l\\--    r  ratifniiliilis  KATIOXABLE.] 

1.  Not  did   w-cd  with  reason  ;    •  lRKATi»SALa   1 
1583    SII-BBES  Anat.   Ah,,.    ,.    ,,877)    92    There   is  no 

crealure.  .how  Irrationable  soeuer,that  dooth  deg. 
man  dooth.  »6<i  KolafKtGkostirf  Irrationable  Creatures 
do  know  such  kinde  of  meats,  as  are  hurtful  and  dangerous 
to  them. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  reason;  unreasonable; 

-    lllRATIOXAT.  a.    2. 

a :  .650  MAY  Satyr.  1'uffy  (16571  55,  I  had  thrr. 
.  .r  n  st.   1   was  drunke,   a   strong  one,  extracted  from  my 
Irrationable  weaknesse.     1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  421    ' 
our  popular  Errors  none  are  more  inexcusable  ll:: 
irrationable  and  reciprocal  Dislikes  of  the  great  a:, 
Vulgar  of  the  City  and  Country.     1831  I.  'I  ll 
£ven.  (1833)  70  Enforcing  from  the  people  an  irrationabfe 
homage  to  certain  excrescences. 
lUnce  t  Irra  tionably  aji'..  unreasonably. 

a  1650  MAY  Satyr.  I'uffy  (,f,57)  95  Emljassadors' .  .  were 
almost  fain  to  beg  a  life  of  them,  who  (irrationably)  under- 
(1  it  in  themselves. 

Irrational  (iroe-JsnaTi,  a.  and  sb.    [ad.  L.  irra- 
tional-is, f.  ir-  (In-  ^;  +  ralional-is  RATIOXAL.] 
A.  adj.    1.  Not  endowed  with  reason. 

<-i470  HENBYSON  Mar.  fa/:  in.  iCnt  >r  /oj)  i,  Thocht 
brutall  beistis  be  irrational].  That  is  10  say,  wantand  dis- 
cretioun.     1635  J.   HAYWABD  tr.   Biottdfs  Banisii .. 
128  Confirmed  in  such  an  opinion  by  the  nature  of  i 
all  animals.     1661  LOVELL  Hist.  Atiim.  t,  Atin. 
As   for  Animals  they  are  animate  bodies,  and  sentient, 
having  locall  motion,  and  are  either  irrationall  or  rational!. 
1751  HfME  Ess.  t,    1 ,  I     221   Nothing  has  a 

greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.     1816 
SCOTT  H  'orxlst.  iv,  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  ii 
kinds  of  animals  among  each  other. 

2.  Contrary  to  or  not  in  accordance  with  reason  ; 
unreasonable,  utterly  illogical,  absurd. 

1641  I.D.  BROOKE  Eng.  Efisc.  23  All  my  acts  may  be 
Irrationall,  and  yet  not  sinfull.  1664-94  Sot  TH  yjir/rr 
.Strut.  II.  15  This  certainly  is  a  Confidence  of  all  others  the 
most  ungrounded  and  irrational.  1796  BL-RKE  AV^.- 

1.  \\  ks.  VIII.  84  Inconsiderate  courage  has  given  way  10 
irrational  fear.      1815  M'Cl  I.I.OCH    /  B.  ii.    121 
Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  and  absurd,  than  that  dread 
of  the  progress  of  others  in  wealth  and  civilisation  that  was 
once  so  prevalent.     1875  JOWETT  1'lato  (ed.  2)  V.  186  If 
men    cannot   have   a   rational   belief,    they   will    have    an 
irrational. 

3.  Math.  Of  a  number,  quantity,  or  magnitude  : 
Not  rational;    not  commensurable  with  ordinary 
quantities  such  as  the  natural  numbers ;  not  ex- 
pressible by  an  ordinary  (finite)   fraction,   proper 
or  improper  (but  only  by  an    infinite   continued 
fraction,  or  an  infinite  series,  e.g.  an  interminate 
decimal).     Usually  applied  to  roots  (denoted  by 
the  radical  sign  i/,  or  in  Alg.  by  fractional  indices) 
whose  value  cannot  be  exactly  found  in  finite  terms 
of  the  Unit,  or  to  expressions  involving  such  roots  ; 
the  same  as  surd. 

In  translations  of  Euclid  (following  his  peculiar  use  of 
oAoyoi),  applied  to  a  quantity  which  is  itself  incommensur- 
able with  the  unit  and  whose  square  is  incommensurable 
with  that  of  the  unit. 

1551  KECOBIJK  /'atlm:  A~«<W.  n.  Pref.,  Numbres  and 
quantitees  surde  or  irrationall.  1673  WALUS  in  Rigaud 
Cffrr.  Sfi.  Melt  (1841)  II.  567,  I  depress  the  irrational  part 
V  3200  by  dividing  3200  by  the  greatest  square  numl  er  I 
can.  1743  EMERSON  Hujcions  45  The  Fluent  of  an  irrational 
Fluxion  may  sometimes  . .  be  found  by  assuming  an  in- 
determin'd  Series.  1837  HTTTON  (.'curse  Math.  I.  82  The 
cube  root  of  8  is  rational,  being  equal  to  2  ;  but  the  cube 
root  of  9  is  surd  or  irrational.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  .\at. 
I.  !.  S  ;5?  We  may  have. -three  different  values  of  one 
algeb:  i-\pression. 

4.  Gr.  I'res.  Said  of  a  syllable  having  a  metrical 
value  not  corresponding  to  its  actual  time-value, 
or  of  a  metrical  foot  containing  such  a  syllable. 

1844  l!i  o;  ,^  I'M.TON  tr.  .l/:<'.'A-'<  M, •;>; 't  i;There  is  also  an 
irrational  (a.*  ,  which  cannot  be  measured  by 

the  unit.     1883  lum  (J-'i/iftis  Tyrannns  p.  Ivviii,  The  ana- 
crusis . .  is  an  irrational  syllable,  a  long  serving  ! 

B.  sb.     1.  A  being  not  endowed  with  reason ; 
one  not  guided  by  reason. 
1646  J.  HALL  //,»-.?  I "«,-.  16  We  live  under  the  Colours  of 

•^t-r  actions  we  are  no  more  than   I 
1713   1'KRHAM   rhys.-ThfvI.   IV.  xiii.  11714!  2;6  The  arclii- 

i>  k   Faculty  of  Animals,  especially  the    1 
1810   I  •  ,  te.   A'rr-fY.    2&o   Infants  an.' 

neither  have  nor  can  have  clear,  distinct,  and  explicit  1: 

f  Christ.     1858  ('.IN.  1'.  I  r  '    Ui. 

>.  which  will  put  down  the  reign 
uhether  on  f  M  •  AO. 

2.  Math.  An  irrational  number  or  quantity 
surd.      ;ln  qtiot.  1875  applied  to  a  number  ha\ 
no  measure  but  unity,  a  prime  number :  U .  !•- 

u:u:  i  b. 


IRRATIONALISM. 

1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  36?  In  pursuit  of  Species,  I 
now  come  to  Irrationals  which  in  their  Operations,  .follow 
Surd-.  1875  [ed  »)  III-  115  Two  incommen- 

ILTS,  i.e.  the  two  first  irrationali,  2  and  3. 

Irrationalism  (irre  Janaliz'm).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  A  system  of  belief  or  action  that  disregards 
or  contradicts  rational  principles;  irrationality. 

1811  SHELLEY  in  Dowden  /.£/*•  (1887)  I.  151  He  is  nothing, 
no  -ist,  professes  no  -ism  but  superbism  and  irrationalism. 
1846  H-.KI:  Mission  Corn/,  (1850)  311  The  reaction  from  the 
dry  prosaic  -pirit  of  the  last  century  having  produced  a 
craving  for  all  manner  of  extravagant  follies,  .this  shall  be 
signalized  as  the  Age  of  Irrationalism.  1853  (title)  The 
alism  of  Infidelity. 

So  Irra  tionaliat  [see  -IST]. 

1836  HOK.  SMITH  Tin  Trump.  (1876)  307  These  irrationalists 

seem  to  think,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  are  like 

hemlock  and  henbane.     1839  Wnxn.LVDMftr*  Ckr.  Faith 

I.  ix.  38  We  may.  .call  the  one  of  these  a1  Rationalist ', 

and  the  other  an  '  Irrationaliu  '. 

Irrationality  ^irajame'liti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITY.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  devoid  of  reason. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  led.  4)  III.  139  Species  II. 

M6ria  Uemens.  Witlessness.  Irrationality.  1874  CARPEN- 
TER Mcnt.  Phys.  I.  it  §  59  (1879)  60  The  irrationality  of  the 
impulse  which  prompts  the  liees  to  this  action,  is  evidenced 
by  its  occasional  performance  under  circumstances  whit_h, 
if  they  could  reason,  would  have  shown  them  that  it  must 
be  ineffective. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  being  guided  by,  or  not 
being   in   accordance  with,  reason;    absurdity   of 
thought  or  action. 

1647  BOYLE  Let.  J.  Dury  3  May  in  Wks.  (1772)  I.  p.  xl, 
Like  Jonah's  gourd,  smitten  at  the  root  with  the  worm  of 
their  "irrationality.  i66a  Sm  A.  MKKVYN  Sp.  Irish  AJf.  37 
It  were  to  impose  too  much  irrationality  on  our  Law.  1717 
LADY  M.  W,  MONTAGU  L?t.  to  Pope  12  Feb.,  Nothing  seems 
to  me  a  plainer  proof  of  the  irrationality  of  mankind  . .  than 
the  rage  with  which  they  contest  for  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
1863  COWDES  CLARKE  Skaks.  Char.  vii.  183  That  strange 
mixture  of  cunning,  and  love  of  stratagem,  with  irrationality 
;n  the  contrivance,  so  remarkable  in  insane  people.  1866 
GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  xxxiii,  Some  sharp-visaged  men  who 
loved  the  irrationality  of  riots. 

b.  An  irrational  thing,  action,  or  thought;  an 
absurdity. 

a  1680  CHARNOCK  Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  26  To  . .  forge 
irrationalities  for  the  support  of  his  fancy.  1857  DE  QUINXEV 
Iscariot  Wks.  VII.  21  A  dismal  heap  of  irrationalities. 

3.  Math.  The  quality  of  being  irrational :    see 
IRRATIONAL  a.  3. 

1570  DEE  Math.  Pref.  in  Rudd  Euclid  (1651)  C  b,  Practise 
hath  led  Numbers  farther,  .to  take  upon  them  the  shew  of 
Magnitudes  property:  which  is  Incommensurability  and 
Irrationality.  1838-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  II.  n.  vui.  §  2.  320 
Pelletier  does  not  employ  the  signs  +  and  — ,  ..  but  we  find 
the  sign  Y/  of  irrationality. 

4.  Optics.  The   inequality  of  the   ratios  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  various  colours  in  spectra  pro- 
duced by  refraction  through  different  substances. 

1797  Encycl.  Brit,  s.v.  Telescope,  The  effect  of  this  ir- 
rationality iso  to  call  it)  of  dispersion,  will  appear  plainly. 
1899  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Optics  ix.  26  (U.  K.  S.)  Hence  the 
coloured  spaces  have  not  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the 
lengths  of  the  spectrum;  and  therefore  this  property  is 
called  the  irrationality  of  dispersion,  or  of  the  coloured 
spaces  in  the  spectrum.  1866  GROVE  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr. 
Phys.  Forces  194  The  irrationality  of  the  spectrum  or  the 
incommensurate  divisions  of  the  spectra  formed  by  flint  and 
crown  glass. 

5.  Gr.  Pros.    See  IRRATIONAL  a.  4. 

1844  BECK  &  FELTON  tr.  Munk's  Metres  17  Irrationality 
takes  place  in  the  double  kind  in  the  thesis,  in  the  equal  in 
the  arsis. 

Irratioualize  (irarjsnabiz),  v.  [f.  IRRA- 
TIONAL +  -IZE:  cf.  rationalize.]  trans.  To  render 
irrational. 

1895  A.  J.  BALFOUR  Foundat.  Belief 'iv.  i  235  To  pursue 
the  opposite  course  would  be  gratuitously  to  irrationalise 
(to  com  a  convenient  word)  our  scheme  from  the  very  start. 
1896  SF.TH  in  Contcmp,  Rei>.  Aug.  177  The  denial  of  the 
postulated  reality  . .  irrationalises  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  presupposed  by  our  ordinary  experience. 

Irrationally  (irae-Janali),  advt  [f.  IRRATIONAL 

+  -LY  ^.]  In  au  irrational  manner ;  in  a  way  de- 
void of  or  contrary  to  reason  ;  absurdly. 

165*  GAULE  Magastrom.  295  An  effect  of  his  rationally 
perswading  art,  quite  contrary  to  the  other,  irrationally 
prognosticating.  1668  WII.KINS  Real  Char.  iv.  vi.  444 
These  Genders  are  irrationally  applyed.  1753  N.TORRIANO 
Gangr.  Sore  Throat  76  Very  odd  in  her  Head,  talking  irra- 
tionally. 1841  W.  SPALDISG  Italy  %  It.  fsl.  III.  42  The 
wrecks  of  this  irrationally  brave  multitude  next  defended 
the  city. 

b.  Gr.  Pros.    See  IRRATIONAL  a.  4. 

1883  JEBB  CEdipus  Tyrannus  p.  Ixxiii,  The  anacrusis,  .is  a 
really  short  syllable  serving  '  irrationally '  as  a  long  one. 

Irra'tionalness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  irrational  or  without  reason  ; 
irrationality.  1?27  in  BAILEY  vol.  II. 

t  Irra-zable,  a.  0/>s.  rare  - l.  [f.  IR-  -  +  RAZE 
+  -ABLE.  Cf.  ERASABLE.]  That  cannot  be  razed 
or  erased. 

1621  H.  SYDENHAU  Strut.  Sol.  Occ.  \\  (1637)  74  That 
sinne  then  is  irrazable  which  is  so  steeled  with  custom. 

t  Irre,  erre,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  ierre,  irre, 
yrre,  iorre,  eorre,  erre,  1-3  irre,  eorre,  3  urre, 
(eire),  3-5  erre.  [OE.,  \\Sax.  ierre,  irre,  yrre, 
Angl.  t'orre,  eorre ,  erre,  neuter  y^-stem,  corresp. 
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exc.  in  formative  suffix  to  OHG.  *irrt,  MHG.  and 
Ger.  trie,  MG.  erre  error,  Goth,  aii  zei  weak  fern., 
from  OTeut.  root  *«-s- :  see  next.]  Anger,  wrath. 
c8as  fVj/.  Psalter  ci.  n  (cii.  i->]  From  onsicne  eorres  & 
ebyltfu  5inre.  1:897  K.  .'ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  289 
Donne  3i-t  ierre  |h]xf3  anwald  3a»  monnes .  .he  self  nat  huait 

I  he  on  Sset  irre  ded.  971  Blickl.  I  loin.  25  Nis  ^aer  efce,  ne 
Seflit,  ne  yrrc.  /<W.  47  Gif  hi  hi  sylfe  willon  wi)>  Codes 
erre  xehealdan.  a  1000  £7f«  401  (Gr.)  Ne  we  ^eare  cunnun, 
purh  hwaet  fcm  I'us  licarde,  hUcldije,  us  eorre  wurde.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iii.  7  Daet  je  fleon  frarn  Jjam  towerdan  yrre 
\c  1160  Mutton  G.,  frani  Jam  towearde  eorrej.  c  1050  Kyrht- 
/trill's  HanMoc  in  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  337  Se  (jridda  ys 

'  »'ra  bat  byS  yrrc.  c  1173  Lamb.  Ham.  83  Adam  wes  ..  for- 
wunded  . .  mid  spere  of  prude,  of  jitcunge,  of  jifernesse,  of 
eorre,  trxxoo  ORMIN  9266  'I'o  fleon  and  to  forrbujhenn  pan 
irre  batt  to  cumenn  iss.  a  1150  Prov.  ^El/red  205  in  ('.  E. 
Misc.  114  iMonymon  for  his  gold  haueb  godes  vrre  [f.r. 
eire].  c  1430  MVRC  1225  Hast  (>ow  had  enuye  and  erre  To 
hym  bat  was  byn  ouer  herre  ? 

t  Irre,  ".  Oh.  Forms :  i  ierre,  yrre,  iorre, 
i-jirre,  eorre,  ire, yr(e.  [OE.,  \VSax.  ierre,  irre, 
later  yrre,  Angl.  iorre,  eorre  =  OS.  irri  angry, 
OHG.  irri  wandering,  deranged,  angry  (MHG. 
and  Ger.  irre],  Goth,  airzeis  astray,  from  OTeut. 
root  *erz-,  pre-Tent.  *en-,  L.  err-  (from  ers-),  in 
errare  to  stray,  error  wandering.  The  transition 
to  the  sense  'angry',  seen  in  OS.  and  OHG.,  and 
completed  in  OE.,  arose  from  the  consideration  of 
anger  as  a  wandering  or  aberration  of  the  mind.] 

1.  Gone  astray,   confused,  perverted,  depraved. 
Only  in  OE. 

a  1000  Sol.  ff  Sat.  498  OSSzt  his  saje  bi3 . .  yrre  Jewor- 
den.  c  looaAgs.  Ps.  (Th. )  Ixxv.  4  Ealle  synt  yrre  [  =  turbati 
sant  oirtnts].  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  10  f>aet  waes  earfoS  cynn,  yrre 
and  reSe. 

2.  Enraged,  angry. 

cSaj  Ve^P-  Psalter  lix.  3  [Ix.  i]  God  5u  ..  tuwurpe  usic, 
eorre  earo.  c  855  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  584  Ierre  he  hwearf 
bonan  to  his  a^num.  c  897  K .  /£LFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xl.  289 
pa  ierran  [zr.r.  irran]  nyton  hwaet  hie  on  him  selfum  habbao. 
971  Blickl.  Plain.  33  Gif  us  hwa  abyljbi  bonne  beo  we  sona 
yrre.  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Gen.  xli.  10  Se  cyning  waes  yrre  wi5 
me.  CIQQQ  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  34  Da  waes  se  hlaford 
yrre  [c  1160  Hatton  eorre].  c  1305  LAV.  18597  For5  wende 
pe  eorl,  ire  \c  1275  yr)  on  his  mode,  a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  304 
Abuuen  us,  be  eorre  Demare. 

Irrea-lity.  ran.     [IR-2.]     Unreality. 

1803  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  491  The  irreality, 
which  may  be  predicated  of  those  hypothetical  existencies, 
signified  by  general  terms. 

Irrealizable  (irfalaizab'l),  a.    [In-2.]    That 

cannot  be  realized  ;  unrealizable. 

1853  C.  BRONTE  I'illette  xxxvi,  The  just  motion  ..  of 
suns  around  that  mighty,  unseen  centre  incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable,  with  strange  mental  effort  only  divined. 
1866  Fortn.  Rev.  V.  138  His  was  no  visionary,  overstrained, 
irrealisable  virtue. 


Irrebuttable  (irfbzrtab'l),  a. 
cannot  be  rebutted. 


[In-  2.]     That 


a  1834  COLERIDGE  Lit.  Rent.  (1838)  III.  218  Compare  this 
sixth  section  with  the  manful,  senseful,  irrebuttable  fourth 
section.  189*  Daily  News  23  Mar.  5/2  Perhaps.. the  pre* 
,  sumption  might  be  made  absolute  and  irrebuttable. 

Irreceptive  (ir/se-ptiv),  a.  [IB-  ^.]  Not  recep- 
tive; incapable  of  receiving  ;  unreceptive. 

1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  v.  (1862)  178  The  working  ..  of  the 
spiritual  life  on  the  bestial,  which  seems  altogether  irre- 
ceptive of  it.  1868  GLADSTONE  Glean.  11879)  H'-  4*>  The 
religious  mind.. has,  from  want  of  habitual  cultivation, 
grown  dry  and  irreceptive  on  that  side  of  the  Christian 
creed. 

Irreceptivity  (ir/septi-vlti).  rare.  [In-  2.] 
.  The  quality  of  being  irreceptive ;  incapacity  to 
receive ;  unieceptiveness. 

z88i  Spectator  17  Sept.  1151  On  account  of  some  irre- 
ceptivity  of  mind. 

Irreciprocal  (irftrprJkftl),  a.  [IR-  2.]  Not 
reciprocal. 

Irreciprocal  conduction  (Electr.) :  conduction  through 
electrolytes  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  current  changes 
when  it  is  reversed  ;  unipolar  conduction. 

1886  Nature  25  Feb.  407/2  The  conduction  power  of  the 
electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo  was  consequently  irreciprocal. 
1888  GKE  &  HOI.DEN  in  P kilos.  Mag.  Aug.  126  Note,  Follow- 
ing  Chri^tiani's  use  of  the  term,  irreciprocal  conduction  is 
said  to  occur  if  a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  a  current 
causes  any  change  in  its  magnitude. 

Irreciprocity  (iresiprfsiti).  [IR-  -.]  Ab- 
sence of  reciprocity. 

Irreciprocity  of  conduction  (Electr.} :  alteration  in  the 
magnitude  of  a  current  when  its  direction  is  reversed. 

1886  Nature  25  Feb.  407/2  This  irreciprocity  of  conduction 
obtained  only  for  strong  currents  and  for  those  of  short 
duration.  Ibid.  408/1  This  irreciprocity  of  conduction  ex- 
plained in  a  most  highly  interesting  manner  the  powerful 
effect  of  the  strokes  directed  outwards  of  electrical  fish. 
1888  GKF  &  H OLDEN  in  Phtlos.  Mug.  Aug.  133  Here  it 
,  seems  evident  that  the  irreciprocity  is  due  to  the  gradual 
!  formation  of  a  badly-conducting  film  on  the  anode. 

Irreclaimable  (irrtd^-mab1!),  a.  Also  7-8 
irreclamable.  [In-  -.] 

f  1.  Uncontrollable,  implacable.   Ol>s.  rare, 

1609  HOLLAND  Antm.  Marcell.  xiv.  xi.  26  The  Emperour 
when  he  understood  this,  falling  into  an  irreclamable  fit  of 
anger  and  wrath,  reposed  all  the  assurance  and  confidence 
hee  had.  .in  making  him  away. 

2.  That  cannot  be  reclaimed,  reformed,  or  called 
back  to  right  ways. 

1662  GLASVILL  Ltt.t  Orient,  x.  97  Such  impetuous,  un- 
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governable,  irreclaimable  inclinations  to  what  is  vuiou>. 
1681-6  J.  Son  r  Chr.  Life  >  1747*  III.  556  The  iireclajmable 
Enemies  of  God.  1690  NORRIS  /  15  The 

§-a    object    of   Pity  in  the  World  is  an  irreclaimable 
inner.      1743  J.    MORRIS  Sfrm,  vii.    199    Good    governors 
may  justly  cutoffirreclamable  offenders.     1882  A.  \V.  WARD 
Dicksns  iii.   6g   He  had  not  yet  become  the  irreclaimable 
political  sceptic  of  later  days. 

b.  Of  land :  That  cannot  be  reclaimed  or  brought 
into  cultivation. 

1885  Spectator  22  Aug.  1097/2,  56,000  square  kilometres 
are  either  covered  with  snow  or  strewn  with  rucks,  and 
utterly  irreclaimable. 

3.  That  cannot  be  called  back  or  revoked  ;  irre- 
vocable. 

1834  HT.  MARTISEAU  Moral  iv.  132  The  only  irreclaim- 
able human  decree, — that  of  an  enlightened  multitude,— 
has  gone  forth  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and  the 
Law. 

Hence  Irreclai'mableness,  Irreclaimabi  lity, 
the  quality  of  being  irreclaimable. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  407  (D.)  Enormi- 
ties . .  which  are  out  of  his  power  to  atone  for,  by  re.isun 
of  the  death  of  some  of  the  injured  parties,  and  the  irre- 
claimableness  of  others.  1881  Blackw.  Mag.  July  29  The 
irreclaimability  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 

Irreclarmably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  + -LY  2.]  With- 
out the  possibility  ol  being  reclaimed. 

i66a  GLANVILL  Lttx  Orient.  Aerial  St.  154  Others  irre- 
claimeably  persisting  in  their  Rebellion.  1837  WHEWELL 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  376  Being  irreclaimably  barbarous. 
1875  LYLLL  Princ.  Cecl.  II.  in.  xlix.  603  Each  inch  is  irre- 
claimably  gone. 

Irreclaimed  (ir/l-hf'-md),  a.  rare.  [IR-2.] 
Not  reclaimed ;  not  brought  under  civilization  or 
cultivation ;  unreclaimed. 

i8ia  BRACKENRIDGE  I'iews  Louisiana  (1814)  176  The 
soil  of  Louisiana  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  the 
climate  delightful  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  bad 
the  remainder,  only  from  being  irreclaimed.  1814  SOUIHKY 
Ctirtmtia  Ait  1.  vn.  ii,  If  the  brute  Multitude.  .Wild  as  their 
savage  ancestors,  Go  irreclaim'd  the  while.  1871  Times 
17  Feb.  4/1  This  redistribution  ..  bringing  into  convenient 
juxtaposition  the  irreclaimed  and  the  reclaimed  lands. 

Irrecognition  (irekflgni-jan),  [!R-  *.]  Ab- 
sence of  recognition ;  non-recognition. 

1820  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Christ's  Hosp.  35  Y.  ago,  This 
exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the  oral 
and  declaratory.  1873  LOWELL  Dante  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV. 
162  In  all  literary  history  there  is  no  such  figure  as  Dante,  no 
..such  loyalty  to  ideas,  such  sublime  irrecognition  of  the 
unessential. 

Irrecoguizable  (ire-k^gnai  zab'l),  a.  [!R-  -.] 
Incapable  of  being  recognized  ;  unrecognizable. 

1837  CARLYLE/V.  A'er.  II.  in.  vii,  Mirabeau.  .is  cast  forth 
. .  and  rests  now,  irrecognisable,  reburied  hastily  at  dead  of 
night.  171849  JP°E  Longfellow^  etc.  Wks.  1864  III.  357 
That  a  lover  may  so  disguise  his  voice  from  his  mistress  as 
even  to  render  his  person  in  full  view  ir recognisable.  1887 
Spectator  10  Sept.  1209  Of  the  dead  a  large  number  are 
irrecognisable,  so  deeply  have  they  been  charred. 

Hence  Irrecognizability  (ire^k^gnaizabi'liti),  the 
condition  of  being  unrecognizable ;  Irre'cogniz- 
a"bly  adv. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  iii.  (1872)  95  No  thought,  word  or 
act  of  man  but  has  sprung  withal  out  of  all  men,  and  works 
sooner  or  later,  recognisably  or  irrecognisably,  on  all  men  ! 
1847  —  in  Corr.  -w.  l-.werson  II.  cvi.  131  May  the  Lord  .. 
teach  us  to  look  Facts  honestly  in  the  face  and  to  beware., 
of  smearing  them  over  with  our  despicable  and  damnable 
palaver  into  irrecognizability, 

Irrecogmzant^ir/'kp<gnizant),(j.  rare.  [lu- --] 
Not  recognizant ;  not  having  recognition. 

1845  CARLYLE  Cromivell  II.  158  Irrecognisant  of  the 
Perennial  because  not  dressed  in  the  fashionable  Temporary. 

Irrecollection  (irek^le-kjan).  [!R-  2.J  The 
absence  of  recollection ;  forgetful  ness. 

1737  WESLEY  H'ks.  (1872)  I.  72,  I  am  convinced,  .of  gross 
irrecollection.  1802  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Gt.  Cry  %  Lit. 
Wool  Wks.  1812  V.  199  Sad  scene  of  sad  irrecollection. 

t  Irrecompe'nsable,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -ible. 
[!R-  -.]  That  cannot  be  recompensed  or  requited ; 
irreparable. 

1557  Primer,  Godly  prayers^  Geuinge  to  me  mooste  un- 
worthy many  greate  and  irrecpmpensable  giftes.  1604 
T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  4.  246  The  gifts  of  instructors  in 
learning  and  manners  are  vnvaluable,  and  irrecompensabje. 
1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe  ii.  75  To  haue  taxed  him 
with  Reseruations.  .had  beene  an  irrecompensable  wrong. 

Hence  f  Irrecompe  nsably  adv.,  irreparably. 

1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-combe  iii.  143  You  would  thinke 
that  blessed  and  huly  Virgin  irrecompensably  disparaged. 

Irreconcilability  (irek^nsailabi'lHi,.  [f. 
next :  see  -irv.J  The  quality  of  being  irreconcil- 
able ;  irreconcilableness. 

1830  Black-in.  Mag.  XXVIII.  735  Notwithstanding  the 
utter  irreconcilability  of  the  several  statements.  1861 
Wcstm,  Rt"i>.  Oct.  490  Proof  ..  of  the  irreconcilability  uf 
Northern  and  Southern  domestic  politics.  1897  Century 
Mag.  621/1  The  irreconcilability  of  the  squirrel  to  captivity. 

Irreconcilable    (ireikjhnHftbl, 

ab'l),  a.  (s&.)     Also  -cileable.     [!R-  ^.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  etc. :  That  cannot 
be  reconciled  or  brought  into  friendly  relations; 
implacably  hostile.  Const,  to. 

1599  SANDYS  Kuropae  Spec.  (1632!  41  He  may. .have  them 
for  ever  most  firm  and  irreconcil cable  adversaries.  1614 
RALFIGH  Hist.  World  \\.  (1634)  412  That  IK 
was  irreconcilable  to  his  Father.  1653  A.  WILSON  Jos,  I 
51  The  irreconcil cable  malice  of  that  party.  1693,  DKVUKN 
Jui'enal  Ded.  (16971  i  There  are  no  Factions,  iho'  irrecon- 
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<_ilc.ible  to  one  another,  that  are  not  united  in  their  Affection 
to  you.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  5  pS  A  Dispute  ;ibuut 
a  Matter  of  Love,  which  ..yrew  to  an  irrecotn  il-  abl.r  Haired. 
Ibid.  No.  79  ?  i  The  Quarrel  between  Sir  Hairy  \\  illit  and 
his  Lady. .is  irreconcilable.  1801  RASKEN  Hist.  />.  I.  i.  v. 
157  Their  minds  were  irreconcilable  to  the  dominion  of 
France.  T&nQlXE*  Short  Hist,  viii.  §  10.  573  In  Kn^land 
Cromwell  dealt  with  the  Royalists  as  irreconcilable  en 

2.  Of  statements,  ideas,  etc.  :    That  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  or  made  consistent ;  incom- 
patible.    Const,  to*  with. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ej>,  v.xi. -5  .  Many  conclude  an 
irreconcilable  incertainty  ;  some  making  more,  others  fewer. 
1671  R.  BOHUN  Winds,  Their  ..  Aeriall  impressions  how 
different  and  irreconcileable  to  Ours?    1709  UKRKF.I.FY  The. 
risiiw  §  71   Neither  would  it  prove  in  the  least  irreconcil- 
able with  what  we  have  said.     1761-2  Hi  ME  Hist.  /-'.tig-. 
(1806)  V.  Ixvii.  94  Bedloe's  evidence  and  Prance's  were  in 
many  circumstances  totally  irreconcilable.    1824  L.  MURRAY 
Ettg.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  277  '  Expected  to  have  found  him  ',  is 
irreconcilable  to  grammar  and  to  sense.     1866  GEO.  ELIOT 
F.  Holt  v,  Creeds  that  were  painfully  wrong,  and,  indeed, 
irreconcilable  with  salvation.     1870  FRFFMAS  Xorm.  Cong. 
(ed.  2)  I.  App.  567  There  is  nothing  irreconcileable  in  the 
two  statements. 

3.  Math.  Applied  to   paths  between   two  fixed 
points  in  a  surface,  which  paths  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  by  gradual  approximation  without  passing 
outside  the  surface. 

Such  are,  e.g.,  two  paths  between  opposite  points  in  an 
anchor  ring,  which  proceed  in  opposite  directions;  or  two 
sea-routes  between  the  N.  and  S.  points  of  an  island,  which 
proceed  along  its  E.  and  W.  sides  respectively. 

1881  MAXWELL  Elect'-.  <$•  Magn.  I.  19  Curves  for  which 
this  transformation  cannot  be  effected  are  called  Irrecon- 
cileable curves 

B.  sb.  a.  A  person  who  refuses  to  be  reconciled  ; 
tsp.  One  of  a  political  party  who  refuses  to  come 
to  any  agreement  or  make  any  compromise,  or 
remains  implacably  opposed  to  an  arrangement. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  178  Sleep  and  I 
have  quarrelled  ;  and  although  I  court  it,  it  will  not  be 
friends.  I  hope  its  fellow-irreconcilables  at  Harlowe-place 
enjoy  its  balmy  comforts.  1878  BESAXT  &  RICE  Celias 
Arb.  xx.  (1887)  146  No  Red  Irreconcilable  ever  preached  a 
policy  so  sanguinary  and  thorough.  1884  II.  SPENCER  in 
Pop.  Set'.  Monthly  XXIV.  731  From  Oxford  graduates 
down  to  Irish  irreconcilables. 

b.  //.  Principles,  ideas,  etc.  that  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  each  other. 

1895  U't'sfm.  daz.  26  Aug.  3/3  In  her  endeavour  to  har- 
monise two  irreconcilables— to  be  at  once  conventional  and 
insurgent. 

Irreconcilableiiess  (see  prec.).  [f.  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  irreconcilable. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Reli§.  195  That  which  long  since  I 
wrote,  of  the  irreconcileablenesse  of  Rome.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  II,  171  This  disagreement  with  every  thing, 
this  irreconcilableness  and  opposition  to  the  order  and 
government  of  the  universe.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess.  Ser.  IT. 
11.  (1876)  71  The  conviction  of  the  irreconcilableness  of  the 
two  spheres.  1857  J.  PIM.SFORD  Quiet  Hours  Ser.  i.  (1897) 
87  The  irreconcilableness  of  sin  with  the  Divine  Nature. 

Irreconcilably  see  above),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 

1604  F.  HERING  Modest  Def.  13  Poison  is  absolutely  and 
irreconcilably  opposed  vnto  nature.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  398  F  9  He  had  not  much  more  to  do  to  accomplish 
being  irreconcileably  banished.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Cale- 
donia I.  in.  vii.  390  Malcolm  . .  had  irreconcileably  incensed 
the  men  of  Moray,  by  killing  their  chief.  1855  MII.MAN  Lat. 
Chr.  vii.  vi.  (1864)  IV.  184  A  war  of  religion  is  essentially 
irreconcileably  oppugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

t  Irre'concile,  v.  Obs.  [!K-  2.]  trans.  To 
render  unreconciled ;  to  make  incompatible  or  an- 
tagonistic ;  to  estrange. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  11.  §  73   Which   expression, 
how    necessary  . .  soever   to  reconcile  the  affections  of  the 
House,  .very  much  irreconciled  him  at  Court.     1649  JF.R. 
TAYLOR  Gt.  Exemp.  HI.  Ad  sect.   xv.    161   As   this   object 
calls  for  our  devotion.. so  it  must  needs  irreconcile  us  to 
sin.    1670  CLARENDON  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  209  Nor  can  any 
aversion  or  malignity  towards  the  object,  irreconcile  the 
eyes  from  looking  upon  St. 

t  Irre'COiiciled,  a.  Obs.  [lit- 2.]  Not  recon- 
ciled ;  spec,  in  a  state  at  variance  with  God. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V^  iv.  i.  160  If  a  Seruant,  vnder  his 
Masters  command  ..  be  assayled  by  Robbers,  and  dye  in 
many  irreconcil'd  Iniquities.  1691  NORRIS  fract.  Disc.  32 
To  sleep  soundly  and  securely,  in  a  Doubtful  and  some- 
times in  a  Damnable  and  Irreconciled  State.  1750  WAR- 
BURTON  Julian  Wks.  1811  VIII.  140  A  concerted  agreement 
or  irreconciled  contradiction. 

Irreconcilemeiit  (ire-k^nsaHment).  [IR--.] 
The  state  or  fact  of  being  unreconciled. 

11737  ABP.  WAKE  Ration.  Texts  Script.  85  (T.)  Such 
an  irreconcilement  between  God  and  Mammon.  1887  G. 
MACDONALD  Home  Again  xxvi.  221  The  two  stared  at  each 
Other  in  mortal  ^reconcilement. 

Irr eCOnciliable  ( irek^nsi  -Hao'l) ,  a.  Now 
rare.  [a.  F.  irreconciliable  (i6th  c.  in  Littre),  ad. 
med.L.  type  *irreconciliabili$ t  f.  ir~  (!K-  2)  +  re- 
conciliare  to  RECONCILE.] 

1.    =  IRRECONCILABLE  i. 

1601  in  Bp.  W.  Barlow  /?</£«£(? 200 The  irreconciliable  iarres 
betwixt  them  and  the  Puritanes.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's 
Mor.  123  The  very  mother  and  work -mis  tresse  of  irrecon- 
ciUable  enmitie.  a  1649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.  Scot. 
(1655)  176  He  was  an  irreconciliable  enemy  to  the  w 
Family  of  the  Dowglasses.  1863  Ln.  LVTTON  RingAwasis 
I.  73  It  involves  them  both  in  the  anguish  of  an  irrecon- 
cihable  destiny. 
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2.  =IRKECONCII,AHI  • 

<7i6is  DOMNI  A«.  (1651)  13   The   Chinese 
this  day  with    irrft  . •  ,  •  >unts.     1615    ' 

.  142    rwie,  Irreconciliable    are    the    con;; 
Chronol 

Hence  Irrecouciliabi'lity,  Irreconci'liable- 
ness  ;  Irreconci  liably  adv. 

1604  PARSOXS  3rd  Pt.   Three  Cowers.  :!inge 

out  with  Luther  irreconciliably.      1609  SIR  E.  HOBY 
to  Mr.  T.  il.  5  Then  did  I  begin  irreconciliablie  to  detest 
all  the   Incendiaries  of  your  Romish  forge.     111631  I'. 
Sertit.  l.vxii.  727  Illimited  and  houndlesse  anger,  a  vi;  . 
live  irreconciliablenesse  is  imputed  to  God.     1661  Sir  //. 
I'anc's  Politics  13,  I  was  naturally.,  irreconciliably  pas- 
sive in  the  burden  of  an  injury.     1847  I.KWKS  Hist.  J_" 
(1867)  II.  561  His  keen  perception  of  the  irreconciliability  of 
his  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  St.  Simon. 

tlrreconcilia*tion.  Obs.  [!B-*.]  The  fact 
or  condition  of  being  unreconciled. 

a  1650  J.  PRiDLAfx  EttJuil.  i.  v.  116561  71   How  irrecon- 
ciliation  with  our  brethren,  voids  all  our  addresses  to  God. 
1658  BP.  REYNOLDS  I'an.  Creature  Wks.  (16791  9  God., 
can.  .let  in  upon  thy  Soul  .  .  the  evident   presuinpti»i 
^reconciliation  with  him.     1678  lip.  OF  ( '- 
Catech.    120   Desire   of  revenge,  irreconulialion,  fro  ward - 
ness,  contention. 

Irrecordable  (irfkfMdab1!),  a.  [!R-  2.]  That 
cannot  be  recorded. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Irrecordable,  not  to  bee  remembred.  So 
in  PHILLIPS,  BAILKY,  and  mod.  Diets. 

Irrecoverable  (irflcp-varab'l),  a.    [f.  ln-2  + 

RECOVEB  v.  +  -ABLE  :  cf.  RECOVERABLE  and  F.  ir- 
rkouvrable  (c  1586  in  Littre).] 

fl.  That  cannot  be  recalled  or  revoked;  irrevoc- 
able. Obs. 

1540  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.C.  (Surtees  1835)  115,  I  Syr  Rog* 
Gray  ..  thoft  I  l)e  seke  in  my  body,  maks  my  last  Wyll 
irrecou'able  &  testament  in  manner  &  form  folowyng. 
1635  Gram.  Warre  D  vij,  There  was  giuen  irrecouerable 
power  to  the  deputed,  to  exile  all  corrupters  of  Grammar. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  377  Persons  lying 
under  an  irrecoverable  sentence  of  death.  1817  CHALMERS 
Astron,  Disc.  v.  (1852)  128  Loaded  with  the  fetters  of  irre- 
coverable bondage. 

2.  That  cannot  be  recovered  or  got  back  :  chiefly 
in  reference  to  things  lost. 

1645  City  Alarum  6  Occasions  once  lost  are  irrecover- 
able. 1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  250  The  greater 
part  is  lost  and  buried  in  the  Sea,  where  it  is  irrecover- 
able, 1781  JEFFERSON  Notes  Virginia  xvi.  (1787)  259  Their 
lands  were,  .forfeited,  and  their  debts  irrecoverable.  1809  R. 
LANGFORD  fntrod.  Trade  131  Which  renders  the  assurance 
irrecoverable  if  the  ship  is  lost.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir. 
Despot,  i.  10  Without  losing  a  day  of  irrecoverable  time. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  restored  to  health;  incur- 
able ;  past  recovery ;    incapable  of  being  restored 
to  life,  as  after  drowning,  suffocation,  etc.  arch. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  \\.  Seneca,  By  some 
irrecouerable  disease.  1631  WEF.VER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon,  607 
Being  taken  with  an  irrecouerable  Palsie,  he  well  knew  his 
time  to  be  short.  1708  U,  BRIUC-MAN  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI. 
139  He  fell  . .  into  a  Violent  Fever . .  and  if  not  dead  yet, 
is  pronounced  irrecoverable.  177*  PRIESTLEY  ibid.  LXII. 
182  They,  .are  sometimes  affected  so  suddenly,  that  they  art- 
irrecoverable  after  a  single  inspiration.  1809  G.  ROSK 
ttjan'es  (i$6o)  II.  369  Irrecoverable  ill  health.  1875  BEDFORD 
Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  viii.  (ed.  2)  299  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon 
make  its  appearance. 

b.  fig.  Not  capable  of  being  remedied  or  recti- 
fied ;  that  cannot  be  made  good ;  irretrievable ; 
irremediable ;  irreclaimable. 

1536  BELLENDKN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  169  Corbreid.. 
brocht  thaim  to  sic  irrecoverabill  afilictioun  and  slauchter, 
that  thay  micht  nevir  invade  this  realme  during  his  liffe. 
1586  Let.  Earle  Leicester  24  A  person  obdurate,  .and  ir- 
recouerable. 1633  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi's  Erontena  31 
The  losse  that  both  you  and  the  Kingdome  have  now  sus- 
tained, is  irrecoverable.  '679  C.  NESSE  Ant  id.  agst. 
Popery  Ded.  8  A  final  and  irrecoverable  fall.  1745  7>e  Foe's 
Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  vii.  53  After  he  sees  his  cir- 
cumstances irrecoverable.  1808  G.  EDWARDS  Fraft.  Plan 
iii.  22  Extensive  and  irrecoverable  deteriorations.  1878  FR. 
A.  KEMBLE  Record  of  a  Girlhood  I.  ii.  38  The  loss  of  her 
favourite  son  affected  her  with  irrecoverable  sorrow. 

t  4.  That  cannot  be  recovered  from.   Obs. 

1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  \Vorld  II.  v.  iii.  g  15.  441  Giuing 
some  deadly  and  irrecouerable  poyson.  1674  R.  GODFREY 
fnj.  *  Ab.  Physic  190  Their  pretended  gentle  Rest,  to 
the  shame  of  Medicine,  is  a  horrid  irrecoverable  Sleep. 

Irreccrverableness.      [f.  prec.  + 

The  quality  of  being  irrecoverable. 

1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  no  Afterwards  is  set  downe  both 
the  easiness  and  the  irrecouerablenesse  of  their  destruction. 
1681  KKTTLEWELL  Chr.  Obed.  1.1715)  466  Therein  it  is,  the 
irrecoverableness  of  those  lost  sinners  consists.  1889  R.  A. 
KING  Passion**  Stare  III.  xxix.  61  Clare  ..  had  not  yet 
realised  the  bankruptcy  of  her  influence,  or  rather,  perhaps 
Its  irrecoverableness. 

Irrecoverably  (irfkrrvorabli),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -LY  -.]  In  an  irrecoverable  manner ;  without 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  restoration,  or  cure ; 
irretrievably ;  incurably. 


IRREDEEMABLENESS. 

drowned.     1847   GROIK   Greece  u.  xlv.  (1862)  IV.  74  The 
-;ine  power  of  J 

t  Irrecuperable    >;  k;/.  .-.     Obs. 

r>  -arable,     [a.  <  'F.  ///r, /,/.  i 

.'.Me,  f. 

ir-     lit-  -)   -f  n\  ttptrCiyf  : 
1.  That  cannot  b< 
1387  8T.  I'SK  7\-st.  ;rrecupar- 


able  ioy  i  j  _ 

<'<>M-  Leg.  404  b  .'i  Thou  art  ryght  sorouful  for  m- 
thou  haste  loste  whyche  am  Irrecupcrable.     1538 


. .  to  see  menfall  irrecoverably  from  the  loue  and  lawes  of  the 
Creatour?  1605  TIMME  Qucrsit.  u.  iv.  118  Men  which 
are  irrecouerably  diseased.  1683  DRYDEN  Life  Plutarch  74 
Works  of  his  whi.-h  are  irrecovcrn!  |j  ;  .  :.  1781  <  ': 

,y  F.  xxix.  111.  131  While  they  delayed  the  necessary 
assistance,    the    unfortunate    Mascezel    was    irrecoverably    . 


present  losse. .  iperchancc  irrecuperable  for  the  future  t 

2.  That  cannot  be  recovered  from  or  cured  ;  in- 
curable. 

1430-40  L.YDG.  Bochas  (ed.  Wayland)  58  a,  Syth  that  his 
dole  was  irrecupcrable.     i 1489  CAXTON  IilanchardyH   215 
The  same  commeth  lu  late,  where  the  sore  is  ir 
1511-11   Act   3  Hen.    I'll!,  c.   j 
damage!  may  ensue  if  remedy  tin 

1590  Serpent  of  1\  ,  ,.  the 

irrecuperable  harmes  of  devision.     1616  //«/. 

MSS.  Comm.  348/2  To  the  irrecuperable  decay  of  my  aged 
and  benummed  carkaise. 

Hence  f  Irrecu-perably  arfv.t  incurably. 

T53S  in  Suppress.  Monast.  (Camdenl  106  Utterlyeand  lire- 

cuperablye  decayed  and  undone.     1683  }•',.  HOOKER  Pref. 

•  tfes  Mystic  Div.  21  Sin  is  ..  in  public,  countenanced, 

encouraged,  taught,  and.  .men  are  becom.  .irrevocably  and 

iiTLcuperably  and  impudently  impious. 

tlrreCU  Table,  a.  Qbs.  rare.  [f.  In- 2+  RE. 
CURE  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Incapable  of  being  remedied  ; 
incurable;  irremediable. 

a  1548  HALi.CAr0ft.,  i  Hen.  /K(i8og)  22  They  determined 
rather  to  abide  in  their  old  Subieccion  . .  then  for  ;» 
pleasure  irrecurable  to  auenture  themselfes  on  a  nev. 
a  doubtful!  parell.     1579  U.  KULWELL  Arte  Flatle>ie  F  ii  b 
(N.),    Forced  to  sustayne  a  most  grevous  and  irrecurable 
fall. 

flrrecu-red,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IB- 2  +  re. 
cured,  pa.  pple.  of  RKCTRE  v.]  Incurable. 

1598  Rous  Thule  n.  i.  xxiv,  Striking  his  soulc  with  irre- 
cured  wound. 

Irrecusable  (irrkiw-zab'11,  a.  [a.  F.  irr&us- 
able  (1782  in  Hatz.-Darm.)  or  ad.  late  L.  irrecusd- 
bilis,  f.  ir-  (IB- 2)  +  recusabilis,  f.  rtciisarc  to 
refuse :  see  RECUSANT  and  -ABLE.]  Incapable  of 
being  refused  acceptance. 

1776  BENTHAM  Fragm.  Corf.  Pref.,  Wks.  1843  I.  232/2 
Merit  in  one  department  of  letters  affords  a  natural,  and  in 
a  manner  irrecusable  presumption  of  merit  in  another.  1785 
H.  WALPOLE  Let.  to  C"tc3s  Ossory  29  Aug.,  I  will  give  him 
an  irrecusable  proof.  1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Korm.  ^ 

I.  441  The  silent  but  irrecusable  testimonies  of  Regner  s 
victory.     i88a  J.  B.  STALLO  Concepts  Mcd.  Physics  67  The 
proposition   here   insisted  upon  is  irrecusable  by  any  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  mechanical  theory. 

Hence  Irrecu'sably  o</z/.,  so  as  to  preclude  re- 
fusal of  acceptance. 

1861  F.  HALL  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  71  The  Acceptance  of 
the  Veda  as  having  had  no  Conscious  Author,  and  as  being 
irrecusably  authoritative. 

Irredeemable  (WHfmfcbl),  a.  ($b.\     [!R-  -.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  redeemed  or  bought  back. 
Of  Government  annuities:  Not  terminable  by  repayment 

of  the  sum  originally  paid  by  the  annuitant. 

1609  SKESK  Keg.  Mag.  Table  105  Gif  ane  pley  is  anent 
lamis,  quhitber  they  Be  redemable,  or  irredemable,  ane 
warrant  may  be  called.  1731  Cent/.  Mag.  II.  709  There  was 
i,200,ooo/.  due  to  the  Bank,  2,ooo,ooo/.  to  the  Kast  India 
Company,  and  the  irredeemable  Annuities,  being  about  as 
much  as  both.  1741  LD.  HAKDWICKE  in  .J<W.  AV/*.  IX.  278 
If  this  had  been  land  which  had  been  mortgaged,  the  de- 
fendants could  not  have  held  it  irredeemable  without  coming 
into  this  court  for  a  foreclosure.  1818  C:  fd.  a) 

II.  125  If  a  mortgage  becomes  irredeemable  by  this  statute, 
it  will  remain  so  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee.     1820  G.  G. 
CAREY  Funds  17  The  debt  . .  for  which  annuities  have  been 
granted  for  a  limited  period  is  called  the  Irredeemable  debt. 
1855  J.  D.  MACLARF.N  in  Mem.  uS6i)  245  Time  is  irredeem- 
able, 

b.  Of  paper  currency :  For  which  the  issuing 
authority  docs  not  undertake  ever  to  pay  coin ;  not 
convertible  into  cash. 

(11850  CALHOUN  Wks.   I.  362   It  left  the  country  nearly 
without   any  currency,   except    irredeemable   bank    i 
1866  H.  1'HiLLii-s  Anifr.  Paper  Curr.  II.  Sa  .V 
not  presented  by  a  •  .iMe  tune  . .  should  l>e  for- 

ever after  irredeemable.    1879  LUBBOCK  Addr. 
ii.   28  Tho^e  who  regard  an  unlimited  and   irredeei! 
paper  currency  as  a  panacea  for  all  financial  evils. 

2.  fig.  That  admits  of  no  release  or  change  of 
state;  absolute,  fixed,  hopeless. 

1839  POE  Fall  House  of  Usher  Wks.  1864  I.  205  An  air  of 
stern,  deep,  and  irredeemable  gloom  hung  over  and  per- 
vaded all.  1855  '1  J  n.  i.  22  He  ..  Wrought 
for  lii',  house  an  irredeemable  woe. 

3.  Beyond  redemption;  irreclaimable;  thoroughly 
depraved. 

a  1834  COLERIDGE  Notes  Lear  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  196 
The  Steward  . .  the  only  character  of  utter  irredeemable 
baseness  in  Shakspeare.  i8oa  Columbus  ^O.)  Disf.  i  Sept., 
They  are  irredeemable  in  their  thriftlessncss. 

fB.  sb.  An  irredeemable  annuity.  Obs. 

1710   /.end.  Gaz.  No.  58773  That  for  the  Redeem! 
and   Irredeemables  subscribed  ..  no  Stock  b«  allowed  but 

Hence  Irrede«m»bi  lity.  Irredee  mablene«, 


! 


IRREDEEMABLY. 

'  the  quality  of  being  not  redeemable '  (Webster, 
1828). 

Irredeemably   WdrtnlbU),  aifo.    [f.  prcc. 

-  -i.v  -.]  In  an  irredeemable  manner;  to  an  irre- 
deemable extent ;  so  as  to  be  past  redemption ; 
hopelessly,  absolutely,  utterly. 

1790  BLAIR  Sfrirt.  III.  Hi.  48  But  though  past  time  he 

;one,  we  are  not  to  consider  it  irredeemably  lo<t.  1845  LD. 
HELL  Cliancclivrs  (1857)  III.  Ixxiii.  409  He  considered 
that  they  were  irredeemably  doomed  to  destruction.  1868 
i  4-  32  I'ict.  c.  101  Sched.  B,  C.  D.  sold  . .  to  the  said 
A.  B.  ..heritably and  irredeemably,  .all  and  the  whole  [etc.]. 
1883  Manck.  Exant.  22  Nov.  5/4  The  government  of  Mo- 
irredeemably  bad. 

Irredee-med,  a.  rare.  [transL  It.  irredenta 
unredeemed:  see  IREEDEXTIST.]  Not  redeemed, 
not  liberated  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

1898  Paily  AVriT  22  Sept.  4/5  Against  the  renunciation  of 
'irredeemed  '  territory  uo  use  the  Italian  term)  must  be  set 
the  implied  guarantee  of  the  remainder. 

Irredential  inMe-nJall,  a.  [f.  as  next  +  -IAL, 
after  such  words  as  potential.}  Given  to  irredentism. 

1891  Rerir-.v  of  Rev.  Jan.  87/2  Italian  Radicals  . .  are 
merely  destructive  and  irredential. 

Irredentism  (ir/'de-ntiz'm).  [See  next  and 
-ISM.]  The  policy  or  programme  of  the  Irreden- 
tists. 

1883  Standard  30  Apr.  5/5  Irredentism  is  less  powerful 
than  the  need  felt  by  all  the  Central  European  States  for 
mutual  peace  and  safety.  1889  Times  25  Apr.  5/3  An 
estrangement  between  Austria  and  Italy  would  lead  to  a 
very  swift  revival  of  irredentism  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Irredentist  (ir/de-ntist).  [ad.  It.  irredcntista, 
{.  (Italia)  irredenta  unredeemed,  unrecovered 
(Italy).]  In  Italian  politics  (since  1878),  an  ad- 
herent of  the  party  which  advocates  the  recovery 
and  union  to  Italy  of  all  Italian-speaking  districts 
now  subject  to  other  countries.  Also  attrib.  as  adj. 

1882  Standard  4  Aug.  5/7  Irredentist  outrage  and  riot  at 
Trieste.  1883  Times  27  Sept.  3  The  editor  of  the  Irreden- 
tist journal  Alba.  1887  Kdin.  Rev.  Apr.  405  Capppni . .  was 
not  an  out-and-out  Irredentist  clamouring  for  Trieste  and 
Istria,  the  Canton  Ticino,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Malta. 

t  Irredimable,  a.  Sc.  06s.  rare-',  [f.  lR-2 
+  L.  rcdim-ere  to  REDEEM  +  -ABLE.  Cf.  mcd. 
L.  redimibilis  (Da  Cange).]  IRREDEEMABLE  i. 
Hence  f  Irredimably  adv. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  64  It  rests  to  speik  of  that  recog- 
nition, quhither  ane  man  deceissed  vested  and  saised  m 
lands,  as  of  fie  (irredimable)  or  as  lands  wadset  (vnder  re- 
version'. Ibid.j  Gif  it  be  found  . .  thru  the  lands  perteines 
heretablie,  and  irredimablie  to  the  defender  [etc.]. 

t  Irredivi-vous,  a.  Obs.  rare  -  °.  [f.  L.  irre- 
diviv-us  (Catullns)  +  -oos.  See  REDIVIVOUS.] 
'That  cannot  be  revived  or  repaired'  (Blount 
Glossogr.  1656). 

Irredressible,-able(irftlre-sib'l,-ab'l),  a.  rare. 
[!R-  -.  (The  etymological  spelling  from  F.  represser 
would  be  in  -able ;  that  in  -ible  is  perh.  due  to  false 
analogy  with  irrepressible.}}  Incapable  of  being 
redressed  or  put  right.  Hence  Irredressibi  lity ; 
Irredre  ssibly  adv. 

1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1873)  I.  iii.  53  Pierced  irredres- 
sibly.  1891  Spectator  2  Apr.  455/1  A  grievance  . .  safely 
ramparted  behind  a  triple  wall  of  irredressibility. 

Irreducibrlity.    [f.  next :   see  -rry.]     The 

quality  of  being  irreducible. 

1799  WILSON  mPhil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  298  The  irredu- 
ability  happening  uniformly  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
supposed  least  to  be  expected,  i.e.  when  the  roots  are 
real.  1886  Athmzian  20  Feb.  266/1  The  irreducibility  of 
differential  equations.  1897  Alttutfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  822 
Obstruction,  strangulation,  and  irreducibility. 

Irreducible  (irftli»J-sib'l\  a.  [In-  2  :  cf.  F. 
irrfductiilt.]  That  cannot  be  reduced. 

1.  That  cannot  be  brought  to  a  desired  form,  state, 
condition,  etc.  Const,  f  into,  to. 

1633  PRYNNE  Histriom.  1. 11.  41  They  are  irreducible,  vn- 
conuertible  to  any  lawful!,  good,  or  Christian  purposes. 
1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydrol.  Ckym.  166  Irreducible  to  their 
pristine  metalline  form.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages(\fy&)  III. 
ix.  ii.  346  The  fashions  of  dress  and  amusements  are  generally 
capricious  and  irreducible  to  rule.  1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  fy 
Jlagti.  I.  355  When  chemical  affinity  was  regarded  as  a 
quality  siti  generis,  and  irreducible  to  numerical  measure- 
ment. 

b.  spec.  That  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  or 
more  intelligible  form  ;  incapable  of  being  resolved 
into  elements,  or  of  being  brought  under  any  recog- 
nized law  or  principle. 

1835  POE  Adv.  Hans  />/wz#Wks.  1864  I.  8  A  constituent 
of  azote,  so  long  considered  irreducible.  1841  MYERS  Catft. 
'*"*•'  'V;.*  -5'  *5'  lhe  Krcat  Primary  Fact  . .  irreducible  and 
unintelligible  by  any  faculty  of  ours.  1868  LOCKYF.R  Guil- 

,'•',!"  s  Heavens  (ed.  3)  396  Each  new  triumph  of  optical 
skill  results  in  a  resolution  of  some  nebute,  before  irredu- 
cible. 1871  K.  H.  MUTTON  Kss.  (1877)  I.  42  To  admit  the., 
irreducible  nature  of  mental  phenomena— to  admit  that  they 
cannot  anyhow  be  analysed  into  physical. 
C.  Algebra.  (See  quots.) 

1753 . CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.,  Irreducible  case, .. that  case 
of  cubic  equations  where  the  root,  according  to  Cardan's 
rule,  appears  under  an  impossible  or  imaginary  form,  and 
yet  is  real.  1778  MASF.KKS  in  I'hil.  Trans.  LXVII1.  920 

ITie  remaining  case  of  the  cubick  equation,  .which,  .cannot 
be  resolved  by  the  rules  above  mentioned,  has  obtained 
amongst  algebraists  the  name  of  the  irreducible  case :  at 
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least  it  is  often  called  by  the  French  writers  of  algebra  A- 
cas  irrt'iinitiblc.  1838-9  HAU.AM  /fist.  Lit.  II.  viii.  §  ~. 
325  Bombetli  saw  better  than  Cardan  the  nature  of  what  is 
called  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equations. 

2.  rath.  That  cannot  be  reduced  by  treatment 
to  a  desired  form  or  condition. 

1836-9  TODD  Cycl.  Aunt.  II.  740/1  Old  ruptures  that  have 
become  irreducible.  1859  Ibid.  V.  684/1  An  irreducible 
tumour  in  the  right  groin. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber or  amount ;  the  fewest  or  smallest  possible. 

1860  FARRAR  Orig.  Lang.   x.  205  The  three  families  of 
language  are  irreducible,   i.e.  incapable  of  being  derived 
from  one  another.     188.  Awerican'X.lV.  134  (Cent.)  What 
is  it  that  we  must  hold  fast  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
churchmanship  ? 

4.  That  cannot  be  reduced  to  submission  ;  invin- 
cible, insuperable. 

1858  National  Rev.  Oct.  500  Allowing  the  irreducible, 
uncontrollable  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse.  1859 
MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  100  At  last,  foiled  by  her  irre- 
ducible virtue,  he  is  compelled  to  call  in  the  clergyman. 
1885  WINGFIELD  Barbara  Philf'ot  II.  vi.  193  So  'twas 
irreducible  dislike  of  his  person  that  had  caused  the  uproar. 

Hence  Irredtrcibleness ;  Irredivcibly  adv. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Irrfducibleness.  1841-4  EMERSON  Ess., 
Experienced^.  (Bohn)  1. 183  The  ancients,  struck  with  this 
irreducibleness  of  the  elements  of  human  life  to  calculation, 
exalted  Chance  into  a  divinity.  1847  CRAIG,  Irreducibly. 

Irreductibi'lity.  rare.    [a.  F.  \rreductibilitt 

(i  798  in  Diet.  Acad.) :  sec  next  and  -ITY.]    =  IRRE- 

UUCIBILITY. 

1865  MILL  Comte  fy  Positivism  196  M.  Comte's  puerile 
predilection  for  prime  numbers  almost  passes  belief.  His 
reason  is  that  they  are  the  type  of  irreductibility  :  each  of 
them  is  a  kind  of  ultimate  arithmetical  fact. 

Irreductible  (ir/dzrktlb1!),  a.  rare.  [a.  F. 
irrtdnctible  (1752  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  ir-  (IR-2) 
+  r&iuctible  (f.  rediict->  ppl.  stem  of  L.  rediicjfre 
to  REDUCE  +  -TBLE\]  =  IRREDUCIBLE. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.^  Irreductible  Case,  in  Algebra. 

Irreduction  (ir/dtf'kjan).  rare.  [In-^.]  Non- 
reduction  ;  the  fact  of  not  being  reduced. 

1888  Med.  News  (U.S.)  LII.  442  This  increase  in  volume 
was  the  only  cause  of  irreduction  [of  the  hernia]. 

f  Irre-e*difiable,  a.  Obs.  rare—*,  [f.  IB-2  + 
RE-EDIFY  v.  +  -ABLE.]  Incapable  of  being  rebuilt. 

1647  TRAPP  Comm.  Matt.  vii.  27  And  the  fall  thereof  was 
great :  Great  and  grievous,  because  irreparable, irre-edifiable. 

Irre'ferable,  a.  rare.  [!R-  ^.]  Not  refer- 
able ;  that  cannot  be  referred  (to  something). 

1810  COLERIDGE  Rent.  (1836)  III.  312  Pure  action,  that 
is,  the  will,  is  a  'noumenon',  and  irreferable  to  time. 
1827  FAR  ADA  v  Chem.  Manip.  ii.  38  Irreferable  either  to 
the  weights  or  each  other. 

Irreflection,  -flexion  (irfflrkjap).  [IR-2: 
perh.  after  F.  irrtflexion  (1835  *n  &&•  Acad.).] 
Want  of  reflection  ;  unreflecting  action  or  conduct. 

1861  MAINE  Anc.  Law  ix.  (1876)  328  So  meagre  a  pro- 
tection  against    haste    and    irreflection.      1891    H.  JONES 
Browning  as   Teacher  46  They  must   reap  the  harvest  of 
their  irreflection.    1894  //  'estin.  Gaz.  20  Dec.  2/2  He  develops 
the  principle  that  a  masterly  habit  of '  irreflexion  '  is  really 
the  literary  artist's  highest  virtue. 

Irreflective  (ir/fle-ktiv),  a.     [IR-2:  cf.  F.  ir- 

rtjljchi.]     Unreflecting,  unthinking. 

1833  WHEWEI.L  Bridgeiuater  Treat.  (1853)  230  The  grati- 
fication of  our  irreflective  impulses.  1853  DE  QTINCEV 
Antobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  357  The  careless,  irreflective  mind  of 
childhood. 

Hence  Irrefle'ctively  adv. ;  Irrefle'ctiveness. 

1843  DE  QUINCEY  Philos.  fffr0t/<?tus\Vks.  1858  IX.  166  The 
reason  is  palpable  :  it  was  the  ignorance  of  irreflectiveness. 
j8s8  —  IVks.  (1862)  VII.  186  note,  I rr effectively  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  anticipate.,  an  impression.  1861  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  I.  341  Sometimes,  when  irreflectively  irate, 
threatening  to  leave  it  away  to  strangers.  1899  Atlantic 
Monthly  May  623  We  read  them  a  moral  lecture  on  their 
irreflectiveness. 

tlrrefle'X,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  late  ~L.irre- 
jlexus  (Boeth.),  f.  ir-  (!R- 2)  +  reflexus  RKFLEX.] 
Not  turned  back  or  aside.  So  Irrefle'xed  a. 

^1711  KFN  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  121  Eagles 
the  sun  see  Face  to  Face,  To  teach  all  human  Race,  With 
irreflexed  Eyes,  Towards  Heav'n  to  rise.  —  Hymnotheo 
ibid.  III.  145  Praise  with  an  irreflex  and  steddy  view 
Strives  only  to  give  God  his  Glory  due. 

Irrefle-xive,  a.  rare.     [!R-  2.]     Not  reflexive. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Irreformable  (inT^-jmab'I),  a.  [f.  In- 2  + 
REFORMABLE  :  cf.  late  L.  irreformabilis  (Tertull.) 
and  F.  irreformable  (1725  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  reformed. 

1609  W.  M.  Man  in  Moone  {1849)  13,  I  have  heard  of 
some,  who  through  an  irreformable  conceit,  have  imagined 
their  noses  to  be  as  bigge  as  pinnicles.  1647  TRAPP  Comnt. 
Matt.  vii.  6  Every  good  man  is  bound  in  conscience  to  pass 
by  them  [scoffers]  as  incorrigible,  irreformable.  1856 
OLMSTED  Slave  States  251  The  irreformable  improvidence 
of  the  people.  1892  Illustr.  Land.  News  24  Sept.  393/1 
She  was  unteachable,  irreformable. 

2.  Incapable  of  revision  or  alteration. 

1812  C.  BuTtXR2faH«*/Wla.i8i7  1 1 1.262  The  fourth  article 
[in  the  Declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Gallican 
Clergy  in  1682]  declares,  that,  in  questions  of  faith,  the  pope 
has  the  principal  authority,  and  that  his  decisions  extend 
over  the  universal  church.. but  that,  unless  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  church,  they  are  not  irreformable.  1897 
(  ontcmp.  Rev.  Jan.  40  The  Bull  is  irreformable, 

Hence  Irreformabl'lity. 


IRREPRENABLE. 

1883   Church    Times    -\\    Au£.    605    All    the    high-flying 
.  of  Supremacy  and  irreformability  on  which  Vltra- 
montane  writers  rest  their  case. 

f  Irrefo*rmed,  a.  Vb$t  rare.  [!R-  -.]  Not  re- 
formed ;  unreformed. 

1589  T.  L.  Advt.  Q.  Eliz.    (1651)  49  Those  foolish  and 
:    irreformed  reformers.    1690  LEYIIOI.-RX  Curs.  Math.  467  The 
1    agth  of  August,  according  to  the  Old  Account  in  the  irre- 
formed  Calendar. 

Irrefragability  (ire^fragabi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.]  The  quality  of  being  irrefragable. 
Rarely  with  //.  An  irrefragable  statement. 

1609  lip.   W.  BARLOW  Anstv.  Nameless  Cath.  156  It  not 

standing  with  the  Popes  irrefragabilitie  to  yeeld  a  reason. 

1768  H.  WALI-OLE   Hist.   Doubts  73  The  comparison  and 

irrefragability  of  dates  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt. 

1858  CARLYLE  Freak.  Gt.  iv.  xii.  (1872)  II.  47  Such  a  burly 

i    ne-plus-nltra  of  a  Squire,  with  his  broad-based  rectitudes 

j    and  surly  irrefragabilities. 

Irrefragable  (ire-fragab'l\  a.  In  6  erron. 
-ible.  [ad.Tate  \^.irrefragabil-is  (Vscudo-August.), 
f.  ir-  (!R-  2)  +  refrag&rftQ  oppose ,  contest :  see  -ABLE. 
So  F.  irrefragable  (i5~i6thc.  in  Hatr.-Darm.).] 

1.  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  disproved ;  incon- 
trovertible, incontestable,  indisputable,  irrefutable, 
undeniable.     (Said  of  a  statement,  argument,  etc., 
or  of  the  person  who  advances  it.)     Irrefragable 
Doctor-,  see  DOCTOR sb.  3. 

'533  MORE  Debett.  Salem  Wks.  1031/1  What  is  hys  owne 
irrefragable  reson  y*  he  layeth  against  al  thys?  1603  HOL- 
LAND Plutarch's  Mor.  65  A  truth  confessed,  certeine,  iirme 
and  irrefragable.  1605  CAMDEN  Rein.  10  Alexander  of 
Hales,  the  irrefragable  Doctor.  1748  HARTLEY  Obscn: 
Jfan  i.  iv.  423  Irrefragable  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Facts.  1795  SOLTHEY  Jiian  cf  A  re  in.  287  Doctors:  teachers 
grave  and  with  great  names,  Seraphic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefrag- 
able, By  their  admiring  scholars  dignified.  1846  KUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  II.  m.  I.  v.  §9.  41,  1  look  to  them  [early 
Italian  masters]  as  in  all  points  of  principle  ..  the  most 
irrefragable  authorities.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi. 
555  The>e  are  an  irrefragable  answer  to  the  popular  theories. 

2.  That  cannot  or  must  not  be  broken ;    inde- 
structible; inviolable  j  irresistible.     Now  rare. 

1562  Latimtr** Strm^  zrtd  Sunday  Advent  135  Theyshal 
bee  condemned  with  the  irrefragible  [ed.  1552  irreuocablej 
and  vnchangeable  iudgemente  of  god.  c  1640  AY^r-  Sert/t.  of 
ne^vest  fashion  (1877)  20  The  orall  Pack-needle  of  zeale,  and 
stubborn  irrefragable  thred  of  ignorance.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Ckarac.  (1737)  II.  n.  n.  i.  m  Intire  Affection  ..  is  irrefrag- 
able, solid,  and  durable.  1847  M  EDWIN  Life  Shelley  II.  28 
A  vain  attempt  to  snap  the  chain  only  renders  it  more 
irrefragable.  1848  BUCKLEY  Homer's  Iliad  229  Round  their 
feet  he  threw  golden  fetters,  irrefragable,  indissoluble. 

f3.  Of  persons:  Obstinate,  inflexible,  stubborn. 

1601  DENT  Pathiv.  Heai-t'n  332  For  men  are  so  obstinate 
and  irrefragable,  that  they  will  be  brought  into  no  order. 
1621  liuRTos  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  38  He  is  irre- 
fragable in  his  humour.  Ibid,  in.  ii.  vi.  v.  (1651)  575  Many 
yong  men  are  ..  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on  the  other 
side,  Narcissus  like. 

Hence  Irre'fragableness  —  IRREFRAGABILITY. 

1682  H.  MORE^WWO/.  GlatK'ilFs  Lux  O.  256  The  plainness 
and  irrefragableness  of  this  truih. 

Irrefragably  (ire'fragabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -f 
-LT  ^.]  In  an  irrefragable  manner. 

1.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being  refuted  ;  incontro- 
vertibly,  indisputably. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  VHI.  xxiv.  §  2  The  argument  or 
demonstration  is  . .  most  irrefragably  prest  home  to  this 
purpose  by  our  apostle.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler^  No.  176 
P  6  Even  when  he  can  irrefragably  refute  all  objections.  1850 
CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  25  This  demand  is  irrefra- 
gably just,  is  growing  urgent  too.  1885  IS  fool  Daily  Post 
27  Alar.  4/6  Words  in  which  the  Premier  irrefragably  lays 
down  the  principle  by  which  the  new  Convention  is  justified. 

2.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being  broken ;  inviolably ; 
irresistibly.     Now  rare. 

1593  R.  HARVEY  Philad.  p,  I  cannot  tell  what  historic  may 
stand  irrefragably  by  this  determination.  1646  SIR  J. 
TKMPI.E  Iris/t  Kebell.  10  The  malignant  impressions  of 
irreligion  and  barbarisme  ..  had  irrefragably  stitTned  their 
necks.  1647  Case  Kingd.  15  All  men  must  be  irrefragably 
subject  to  their  pleasure.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  II.  xiv. 
152  By  custom  irrefragably  preserved  at  all  times. 

t  Irre'fragate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IR-  2  +  L. 
refragatitS)  pa.  pple.  of  refragarl'.  see  IRREFRAG- 
ABLE.] Uncontested,  undisputed. 

a  1592  H.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  97  The  palpable  proofs 
they  had  by  the  cluster  of  grapes  and  other  things  which 
they  brought  from  thence  were  irrefragate  witness. 

Irrefrangible  (irffiaudgib*!),  a.  [f.  IR--  + 
REFRANGIBLE  (an  irreg.  formation  for  refringible, 
after  refraction}.'] 

1.  That  cannot  or  must  not  be  broken  or  violated  ; 
inviolable. 

c  1719  Lett.  fr.  Mist's  ?rn?.  (1722)  I.  183  Nothing  . .  sig- 
nalizes our  Integrity  so  much  as  a  strict  and  irrefrangible 
Adhesion  to  our  Friend.  1853  Miss  M  CLOCK  Agatha's 
Hush.  xx.  II.  290  An  irrefrangible  law  of  country  etiquette 
— of  a  bride's  going  to  church  for  the  first  time,  ceremoni- 
ously, in  bridal  dress. 

2.  Optics.  Not  refrangible ;    incapable  of  being 
refracted. 

Mod.  The  R5ntgen  rays  are  irrefrangible. 

Hence  Irrefra'njfibly  adv.,  so  as  not  to  be 
broken ;  fixedly,  inviolably. 

1885  H.  CONWAV  Family  Affair  in,  They  knew,  .that  the 
dragons  were  welded  to  their  vases  more  irrefrangibly  than 
Prometheus  to  his  rock. 

t  Irrefrenable,    -freynable,  a.     Obs.   rare. 


IRREFRENARY. 

[a.  obs.  F.  irrefi-tnable  (I5~i6th  c.  in  Godef.),  f. 
>'•-  IK-  2)  +  refrtnct;  ad.  L.  rcfrmare  to  curb  :  sec 
next.  (In  spelling  accommodated  to  refnync,  RE- 
FRAIN w.)]  That  cannot  be  '  refrained  '  or  held  in 
check. 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prm:  (.867)  45  To  know  how  they 
were  irrefreynable,  Marke  how  Ihey  fell  out  and 
now  they  fell  in. 

t  Irrefre-nary,  a.  Oh.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  IK-  ^  + 
I.,  nfrcnart  to  bridle,  curb  ,f.  re-  back  +  frcnare 
to  bridle)  +  -ARY.]  =  prec. 

1658  WILLSFORD  Nrcrcts  Nat.  196  Angry  Clouds,  as  if 
bestri<l  by  Furies  hurried  along  by  irrefrenary  Tempests  ! 

t  Irrefrrngible,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IR-  *  +  L.  re- 
fringgn  to  break  up,  check,  etc.,  f.  re-  back  + 
Jrangtre  to  break.]  That  cannot  or  may  not  be 
broken  down  or  demolished. 

159*  BELL  Sim.  Pofery  i.  i.  ii.  3  My  just  and  irrefringible 
probations. 

Irrefusable  (ir/fiw-zab'l),  a.    rare,      [tn-^.] 

That  cannot  be  refused. 

1880  RUSKIN  Fathers  Have  Told  Us  r.  i.  25  The  barbarian 
enemy  sends  embassy  with  irrefusable  offers  of  submission 
and  peace. 

Irrefutability,     [f.  next  :   see  -ITY.]     The 

quality  of  being  irrefutable. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  7  June,  The  irrefutability  of  their  conclu- 
sions. 1885  Century  Mag.  XXXI.  178  On  the  irrefutability 
of  which  he  had  privately  prided  himself. 

Irrefutable  (ir/fi/7-tab'L,  ire-fiwtab'l),  a.  [ad. 
L.  irrtfutaitil-is,  f.  z>-  (In-  2)  +  refutabilis,  f.  re- 
future  to  REFUTE.  So  mod.F.  irrefutable.  The 
pronunciations  refit-table,  irrefu-tabte,  in  most 
Diets,  from  Bailey  and  Johnson,  show  that  the 
words  \vere  referred  to  the  Eng.  refute  rather  than 
L.  nfutiire.']  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  disproved; 
incontrovertible,  irrefragable. 

1620  Rp.  HALL  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  iii.  12  Heare  that  ir- 
refutable discourse  of  Cardinal!  Caietan.  1655  H.  MORE 
.I/A  Anliit.  (1662)  IQO  Though  our  Argumentations  for  an 
Immaterial  Soul  in  the  Body  of  man  be  solid  and  irrefut- 
able. 1826  SOUTHEY  Ifind.  Eccl.  Angl.  50  Our  unrefuted 
and  irrefutable  apologist.  1886  J.  E.  C.  WEI.LDON  tr.  Aris- 
totle's^Rhet.  18  When  we  suppose  the  statement  we  make 
to  be  irrefutable. 

Irrefutably  (see  prec.),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
In  an  irrefutable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  refuted  ;  incontrovertibly. 

1681  H.  MORE  Expos.  Dan.  Pref.  81  It  is  irrefutably  proved 
by  able  writers,  a  1807  WALKER  Key  to  dossiers  13  (Jod.) 
T  his  opinion  has  been  irrefutably  maintained  by  Mr.  Foster. 
1883  Standard  yi  Aug.  5/1  A  statement  so  manifestly  and 
irrefutably  true. 

Irregenerate  (ir/d,2,e-ner/t\  a.  rare.  [In-2.] 
Not  regenerate  ;  unregenerate. 

1657  W.  MORICE  Coena  quasi  Koii'rj  Def.  v.  54  Irregenerate 
men  admitted  to  the  Sacraments  enjoy  no  proper  priviledges 
of  the  godly.  1675  O.  WALKER,  etc.  Parafkr.  Paid  69 
Carnal  absolutely  none  are  called  but  the  irregenerate. 
1720  T.  BOSTON  Four/.  State  title-p.,  Entire  Depravation 
Subsisting  in  The  Irregenerate.  1892  A.  B.  BRUCK  floral 
Order  of  World  viii.  375  There  is  something  of  the  kind  even 
in  irregenerate  man. 

Hence  flrreg'e'neraoy,  f  Irregrenera'tion,  un- 
regenerate state. 

1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  I.  76  This  taint  and  irre- 
generacyofournature.  41654  BixNlNG.5Vrw.  xvi.  Wks.(i735> 
434  Thinking  it  Sufficient  to  nave  80  much  Honesty  and  Grace, 
as  .  .  may  put  you  over  the  black  Line  of  Ir-regeneration. 
1657  F-  Rous  in  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855!  App.  19/1  His 
free  grace,  .took  me  up  lying  in  the  blood  of  irregeneration. 

t  Irre'gulacy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  iBEIODLATBa.: 
see  -ACY  3,]  Irregularity,  disorder. 

1645  T.  COLEMAN  Hopes  Deferred  13  He  even  inforced 
himselfe  to  pray,  and  that  with  some  irregulacy,  when  the 
battels  were  to  joyne. 
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Irregular  (ire-girflaj),  «.  and  sl>.  Forms:  4-5 
irregulere,  (4  -eer,  inreguler),  4-7  irreguler, 
(6  irriguler,  7  irregualler\  6-  irregular.  [ME. 
a.  OK.  irregitler  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad. 
med.L.  irr?guldr-is,  f.  ir-  (iB--)-t-L.  regularis: 
see  REGDLAU.] 

A.  adj.  Not  regular.     I.  General  senses. 

1.  Of  things  :  Not  in  conformity  with  rule  or 
principle  ;  contrary  to  rule  ;  disorderly  in  action 
or  conduct  ;  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  usual 
or  normal  ;  anomalous,  abnormal. 

1483   Cath.    Anyl.    198/2   Irregulere,   irregularis.      1623 
COCKERAM,  Irregular,   contrary  to  rule.     1674   PI..V, 
Skill  Mns.  in.  22  If  the  Bass  and  Treble  do  rise  together  in 
thirds,  then  the  first  Note  of  the  Treble  is  regular  with  the 


was  .  .  tat  .  -  n  wc  te  speces  was  precate  o  te 
genus,  the  subject  of  its  attribute,  and,  in  general,  the 
extensive  part  of  its  whole.  1894  Law  Titties  Rep.  LXXI. 
9/2  The  order  is  altogether  irregular,  and  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

b.  Not  in  accordance  with,  or  not  subjected  to, 
moral  law  or  principle  ;  unregulated;  morally  dis- 
orderly. 1  Ol>s.  Cor  merged  in  general  sense). 

1608  U.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  tf  Mor.  44  Subject  to  the  commaunde 
of  such  irregular  and  confused  Passions.     1617  MORYSON 
VOL.  V. 


489 

Itin.  n.  63  He  hoped  shortly  to  give  law  to  their  irregular 
tit.   (1816)  263  May 

;,>!!>•    lost..     .794S     \V,M,AVS,V,V,,V,,    , 

!K'lhem"  •.    1804  W 

iKNNAST     /„,/.     A,  ,  ,„     ;„,£*:„„., 

principles,  irregular  conduct  is  intimately  connected. 

2.  Of  persons  :  Not  conforming  or  obedient  to 
rule,  law,  or  moral  principle;  lawU-ss,  dfaorderiy 

1395  PL-KVF.V  Rmmutr. 
awfuih  werre      for  thanne  th,-: 
Gpddulaweandmannis.  1508  K   - 

36  Ignorant  elf,  aip,  owll  irregular.  i<g6SHAXa.  i  Hm  II' 
I.  l.  40  1  he  irregular  and  wilde  Glendower.  1606  WARNFR 
All:  E*f.  xiv.  GKXV  (161=)  35.:  So  much  the  more,  t 
lesse  secure,  men  hue  irreguler.  1649  I'ctit.  City  Oxford  in 
Def.  A  lgi,t,  I  „,-:  Oxf.  (1690)  5  In  case  the  City  punishcth 
any  irregular  freeman  for  misdemeanour.  1752  YOUNG 
Brothers  i.  i,  O,  that's  the  jealous  elder  brother  :  Irregular 
in  manners,  as  in  form. 

3.  Not  of  regular  or  symmetrical  form  ;  unevenly 
shaped  or  placed ;  disorderly  in  form  or  arranee- 
ment. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discor.  H'ilclicr.  xm.  xix.  .1886)  258  Di- 
verse sorts  of  glasses  ;  . .  the  round,  the  cornerd,  . .  the 
regular,  the  irregular,  the  coloured  and  cleare  glasses  1607 
DEKKER  Knt.'s  Canjur.  (1842)  15  The  most  perfect  cirrh-s 
of  itdrawnesoirreguallcrawrye.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  105 
If  curve,  whether  regular  or  irregular.  1718  LADY  M  W 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  10  Apr.,  It  is  a.  palace  ,.f 
prodigious  extent,  but  very  irregular.  1806  Gazetteer  Scott. 
»••',  5?.,pa.nsh  ••  of  an  irregular  form.  1839  DICKRNS 
huh.  Nick,  xiv,  Two  irregular  rows  of  tall  meagre  houses. 
1843  JAMES  Forest  Days  i,  The  surface  was  irregular. 

4.  In  reference  to  time  or  motion :    Unequal  or 
uneven  in  continuance,  occurrence,  or  succession ; 
occurring  at  variously  unequal  rates  or   intervals.' 
Hence  of  an  agent:  Doing  something  at  irregular 
intervals  or  times ;  as  an  irregular  attendant,  etc. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  f,  Afar.  125  Every  thing  is  presently 
brought  to  a  most  irregular,  and  confused  motion.  1600 
CHAPMAN  Descr.  Fever  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  252 
Languor-chill  trembling,  fits  irregulare.  1694  F.  BRAGCE 
Dae,  Parables  ix.  311  When  a  child  would  catch  a  grass- 
hopper, its  motions  are  so  irregular,  that  he  finds  it  very 
difficult  at  all  to  come  near  it.  1791  Miss.  RADCLIFFE  Rom. 
l-'vrest  \,  Her  breathing  was  short  and  irregular  1867 
LADY  HERBERT  Cradle  L.  iii.  93  The  most  curious  thing 
about  this  fountain  is  the  irregular  flow  of  the  water.  1869 
PHILLIPS  I'estiv.  v.  145  At  irregular  intervals  a  different 
kind  of  cloud  rises. 

H.  Technical  senses. 

5.  Eccl.  (chiefly  R.  C.  C/i.}    Not  in   conformity 
with  the  rule  of  the  Church  or  of  some  ecclesiastical 
order ;  disqualified  for  ordination,  or  for  exercise 
of  clerical  functions.     (The  earliest  sense  in  Eng., 
repr.  eccl.  L.  irregitfaris,  Thomas  Aquinas.) 

c  1380  WYCI.IF  Wks.  (1880)  242  pou;  he  be.  .a  fals  stierere,  \ 
a  man-quellere  &  inreguler.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F7o8 
Yet  is  it  to  hym  a  deedly  synne,  and  if  he  be  ordred,  he  is 
irreguleer  [v.rr.  -lerfej.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme,  Hist. 
Pttf.  .  iSn)  so  That  who  so  ever  were  a  morderar  shuld  be 
irriguler,  and  unable  to  receyve  holy  orders.  1655  SIR  E. 
NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camdent  II.  164  The  Cardinall  of 
Rets,  .has  gotten  a  declaration  from  the  Pope,  to  make  all 
those  Priests  irregular  who  have  bene  lately  ordained  here 
in  his  diocese  without  his  consent.  1885  Catholic  Diet. 
led.  3)  885  Lunatics,  etc.  are  irregular,  so  are  persons  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge. 

6.  Gram.  Of  a  word  or  part  of  speech  :   Inflected 
not  according  to  the  normal  or  usual  method.  Also 
said  of  an  inflexion  so  formed. 

1611  COTCR.  Fr.  Diet.  Brief  Direct.  5  The  Anomala  or 
irregular  Verbes  of  the  first  Coniugation.  Ibid.,  Martin 
Caucius  . .  doth  further  obserue,  that  the  word  doint  is  an 
irregular  third  person  from  the  Verbe  Demur.  1669  MILTON 
Accedence  commenced  Gram.  Wks.  (1847)  463  Verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  irregular  in  some  Tenses  of  the  Active 
Voice.  1762  LOWTH  Introd.  Eng.  Gram.  (1838)  77  The 
Irregular  Verbs  in  English  are  all  Monosyllables,  unless 
compounded.  1874  GKECE  tr.  Miir-ner's  Eng.  Gram.  I. 
226  A  few  irregular  plural  forms  are  remnants  of  the  strong 
declension  of  the  An^l.  saxon.  I899MORFILL  Gram.  Bohtm. 
Lang.  igThefollowingcomparativesare  altogetherirregular. 

7.  Sot.  and  Zoo!,  a.  Varying  from  the  form  usual 
in  the  genus  or  other  group ;  abnormal,     b.  Not 
having  a  definite,  symmetrical,  or  uniform  shape 
or  arrangement;    spec,  of  a   flower,   Having   the 
members  of  the  same  cycle  (esp.  the  petals)  unlike 
in  form  or  size. 

1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bot.  iii.  34  One  general  division 
of  flowers  is  into  regular  and  irregular.  1826  KIRBY  8;  Sr. 
Entomol.  IV.  322  Antenna  ..  Figure  and  :i!ar. 

1828  STARK  F.lem.  Kett.  Hist.  II.  87  Shell  irregular,  always 
inequivalve.     1857    I  ;  -.  /?,>.'.   n.    S   435  Order 

XXXIX.     Polygalaceas  ..  Herbs  or  shrubs  with  irregular 
hypogynous  flowers. 

8.  Mil.  Of  troops:  Not  belonging  to  the  regular 
or  established  army  organization  ;  not  in  regular 
service  ;  not  forming  an  organized  military  body. 

1856  J.  W.  KAYE  Life  Sir  J.  Malcolm  I.  xiii.  36:-    . 
great   work   of  reducing  the   irregular  troops  was   to   be 
accomplished.      1859  SIR  G.  WETIIERALL  in  Daily  .\ 
(1869)  12  June,  In  a  country  like  England,  .there 
of  irregular  troops  so  formidable  as  mounted  riflemen.    1867 
FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq,   I.  v.  340  1  'lie   Panes  . .  put  the 
irregular  English  levies  to  flight.     1896'!'.  F.  Tor: 
iv.    74   His   early  defeats  by  the  light-armed  and  nimble 
Wel.sh  footmen   taught  him  the  value  of  a  dexterous  and 
daring  irregular  infantry. 

9.  Comb.,  as  irregular- shapeJ. 

1762  R.  GUY  Pract    Obs.  Cancers  159  The  Tumour  was 
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.    -.-:t,    irregular-shaped 

1C  separation 
shaped  . 
B.  si: 

1.  itram.    A   word    having    irregular    inflexion  ; 
an  itr« 

1611  C,.I,.K.  /.>-. 

Itna.  5  lhe  irregulars  of  the  second  i 

2.  One  not  b<-:  .  nn 

:  of  any  kind  who  does  somi-v  ;]v  • 

one  not  of  the  '  regular'  cler 
titioner,  attendant,  etc. 

1619   W.   SCI.ATF.R    £>/.   2    Vtru.    (16301    545   The   bare 

liaue 
' 
I  he  secular  Preben. 

M.  09 

arc  comprehended  in  two  ,  It  vlart. 

l8?3r  ,.lcrsi 

to  abide  at  home  that  the  irregulai 

b.  Mil.    A    soldier    not  of  the   re: 
almost  always  in//.  =  irregular  troops  (see  A. 

"747  <•>"•'.'.  Mag.  315  Before  six   their 
Ifclnnjahlng  with  our  advi 

1756  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  374  With  tin 
any  of  irregulars  .  .  we   set   out.      1867  BAKU 
*t.  xi.  (,872)  189  Large  bodies  of  Egyptian  irregulars 
threatened  Mek  Nimiuur's  country. 

Irre-gularist.  nonce-mi,   [f.  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  adheres  to  an  irregular  course  or  proceeding. 
1846  WORCESTER  cites  BAXTER. 

Irregularity    irtgi»b.-Tlti).    [a.  F.  in. 
lariti  ;i4th  c.  in  llat/.-l  'arm.),  ad.  med.L.  / 
guliiritas  (Aquinas  Stimnia  Jheol.  I    -'.20.:;.  4\ 
I.  irregnlari-s :    see  -m.]     The  quality  or'state 
of  being  irregular  ;    something  that   is  irregular. 
(First  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  I  c.) 

1.  \\ant  of  conformity  to  rule;  deviation  from 
or  violation  of  a  rule,  law,  or  principle  ;  disonkr- 
liness  in  action  ;  deviation  from  what  is  usual  or 
normal ;  abnormality,  anomalotisness. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Irrtfolarita,  irregularitie.     1616  Ru  IOKAK, 
Irrtpdaritv,  a  going  out  of  right  rule,  etc.     1651  HOIIDF.S 
Ln'iatfi.  n.  xxix.  172  To  what  Disease  ..  I  i: 
compare  this  irregularity  of  a  Common-wealth.    1654  V. 
LOCK  Zootomia  267  Such  is  the  irregui.i  .it 

doth  not  extoll  things  because  worthy,  but   thinks  them 
worthy,  because  they  are  extolled.     1734  tr.  Kfllin's 
Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  8  A  holiness  that  will  not  allow  of  the 
least  irregularity.     1781  GIBBON  Dec!,  t,  /•'.  xxii.  HFS?)!. 
622  He  acknowledges  the  irregularity  of  his  .  . 
1829  HENTHAM  yuttiet  i-  Ctayi  rail..  Petit.  Just., 

With   the  word    irregularity   seiitinients  nf  di 

have,  from  the  earliest  time  of  life,  stood  associated.     1870 

Miss  HKIPGMAN-  A'.  1  ynne  I.  \i\.  <  S  Selwyn  wasregnlai 

in  irregularity.     1882  Mrd.  '1'etnf.  Jrnl.  No.  52.  if!  Great 

irregularity  of  living,  during  which  he  diank  constantly  large 

quantities  of  whisky. 

b.  (with  an  and  //. :  An  instance  of  this;  a 
breach  of  rale  or  principle ;  an  irregular,  lawless, 
or  disorderly  act. 

i4fi$Cuth.  Angl.  iy8/2An  irregularite,  irrcgHlaritcis.  1613 
PCRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  28  A  deformitie,  irregularitie. 
and  unlawfulnesse  in  our  naturall  condition.   1686 
Brief  K  el.   (1857)   I.   487  Some    ol  ;,itted  some 

irregularities  at  Gravesend.     1755 

I  found  it  necessary-  to  distinguish  :  cities  that 

are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaj-s  coeval  \\  ith  it.  t 
others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  later  writers 


c         e    gnorance  or  neggence  o     ater  ^ 
has  produced.     1804  W.  Ti  NNAM  In.i.  K, \-reat.  (ed.  2)  I. 
150   In  a  rude  age  ..  crimes  and  irregularities   an-   - 
frequent     1840  M 

easy  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  make 
allowance  for  the  little  irregularities  r.i  hion. 

a  1862  Kro.  i  1 1 1.  \ .  ,: ;     i  igeneraH 

•il.iritics,  or  in  (.ib-.t  \\ords  tn  sh<  u-  that  they  are  not 
irregularities  at  all. 

c.  Eccl.  (chiefly  R.  C.  Ch.';  Infraction  of  the 
rules  as  to  entrance  into  or  exercise  of  holy  on'. 
an  impediment  or  disqualification  by  which  a 
person  is  debarred  from  ordination,  discharge  of 
clerical  functions,  or  ecclesiastical  advancement. 
(The  earliest  sense  in  I 

u  1300  Cursor  M.  27-53  Knentes  clergis  seculers.   if  he  in 
ball  order  l>e,  In  scrift   h  •   ,  ;  t're  of  irregu!. 

^1380  /rxs.  Ill, 

ler,  for  be  multitude  of  sonlis  bat  lei  sit. 
bis  ii  n -lil.niic  is  moore  f<., 
of  J>e  W(-rIde.     1502 

vi.  iSi  !  -.f  the  eu\  1! 

dyspendynge  i-'f  the  p.itr\  i 

TtstaMCItti  ;i  he 

that  hath  entri'd  intn   tht:  niinist.  ry  and  taken  1 
forsaketh  his  spirim  1608  Win  i 

773  The  R<iin;  of  irregularitie  .. 

that  allow  none  to  b<-  arliv.ittc.l   to  i^rd.  rs  which  hat;, 
shedders  of  blood.     1658  ]' 
incap.i 
deforik  ,  or  guilty  of  any  hai' 

,     ^ 
is  defined  as  a  'en 

the  clergy,  fr. 

:.ler  which  hi 
received  '  (Gury).  . . 
prevails  am.  n 
proceed  from  defect  (ex  def. 

. .  is  a  convenient  one,  but  it  is  :  In 

reality  irregularity  i-  always  'ex  defectu '. 
2.  Want  of  regularity,  symmetry,  evenness,  or 


IRREGULARLY. 

uniformity,  in  shape,  arrangement,  succession,  etc. ; 

inequality  of  form,  position,  rate,  etc.   occurring 

out  any  order ;  spec,  in  Bot.  (see  IRREGULAR 

A    7 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  /•'/.  vn,  xiii.  365  Sometimes  it 

:  that  C'.-rtnine  course.    And  this  in-. 

gether  with  its  unruly  and  tumultuous  motion  might  afford  a 
beginning  unto  the  common  opinion.  1665  HOOKE  Micrcgr. 
i  irregularity  of  the  Type  or  Ingraving.  1774  I  - 
.  Hist. i  1776 '1. 273  The  waves  roll  against  land  with  ^reat 
weight  and  irregularity.  1853  RL'SKIN  S.'snes  l~?n.  1 1.  vi, 
The  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  Gothic  types  being  alu:t\> 
fir--t  shown  by  greater  irregularity  and  richer  variation  in 
the  forms  of  the  architecture  it  is  about  to  supersede.  1853 
SIR  H.  DoL'i.i.As  MHit.  Bridges  ($&.  3'  141  The  irregularity 
of  the  ground  on  the  left  bank  would  have  occasioned  many 
delays.  1879  CasselFs  Tec  hn.  Rditc.  vu.34  2  Theirre^ulavity 
in  the  thickness  of  some  seams.  1880  GRAV  Struct.  Rot.  \\. 
jj  4.  219  Irregularity  is  one  of  the  commonest  modifications 
of  the  flower  :  it  is  never  conspicuous  except  In  blossoms 
visited  by  insects  and  generally  fertilized  by  their  aid. 

b.  (with  an  and//.  An  instance  of  this;  csp.  a 
part  not  uniform  or  symmetrical  with  the  rest,  ns 
an  unevenness  of  surface,  etc. 

1665  HOOK  K  Micrcgr.  91  The  bigger  they  were  magnify 'd, 
the  more  irregularities  appear 'd  in  them.  1703  MOXON 
Meek.  Exfrc.  21  File  down  all  the  Irregularities  the  Cold- 
Chissel  made  on  the  Kdges  of  your  Work.  1861  Gto.  ELIOT 
Si/as  M.  i,  Marner,  pausing  to  adjust  an  irregularity  in  his 
thread.  1879  Casselfs  Teckn,  Educ.  IV.  95/1  The  physical 
irregularities  of  the  terrain. 

Irregularly  ;ire-gi/najli\<2<&'.  [f.  IRREGTI.AR 
+  -LY*T]  In  an  irregular  manner. 

1.  In  a  way  not  according  to  rule  ;  with  deviation 
from  or  violation  of  rule;  lawlessly;  anomalously, 
abnormally. 

1591  PERCIVALL  S}.  Diet.,  Irregnlarinente,  irregularly, 
without  rule.  1675  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  1.300  There 
were  8  Aldermen  &  y*  Recorder  most  violently  & 
irregularly  thrust  out  of  their  places.  1764  GOLDSM.  Tra--, 
326  With  daring  aims  irregularly  great.  1885  Law  Rep. 
29  Chanc.  Div.  827  He  considered.,  that  the  order  had  been 
irregularly  made. 

2.  Without  regularity,  symmetry,  or  uniformity; 
without  order  of  arrangement,  formation,  motion, 
succession,  etc. ;  unevenly  ;  in  disorder. 

1595  DANIEL  Or'.  Wars  i.  Ixxxiv,  Like  to  a  riuer  that.. 
breakes  his  owne  bed,  Destroies  his  bounds  and  ouer-runs  by 
force  The  neighbour  fields  irregularly  spread.  1665  HOOKK 
Microgr.  36  The  contraction  is  performed  very  unequally 
and  irregularly.  1769  ROBERTSON  C/tas.  /',  xi.  (1796)  III. 
262  The  soldiers  in  garrison  being  paid  irregularly.  1776 
PENNANT  Zool.  III.  296  (Jod.)  Marked  with  large,  distinct, 
irregularly  shaped  spots  of  black.  1776-96  WITHERING  Jirit, 
Plants  led.  3)  IV.  252  Irregularly  serrated  at  the  edges. 
1878  JEVONS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  19  In  some  countries 
rain  comes  very  irregularly  and  uncertainly.  1881  JOWETT 
Tlntcyd.  I.  167  The  islands.. lying  irregularly  and  not  one 
behind  the  other. 

t  Irre'gularness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
=  IRREGULARITY. 

1609  DOULAND  Ornitk.  Microl.  27  Now  this  irregularnesse 
of  Songs  . .  comes  sometime  by  licence,  sometime  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Cantors.  1673  JANEVVAV  IL-aven  on  E. 
(1847)  75  We  cannot  discern  our  own  crookedness  and 
irre^ularness. 

t  Irre-gularship.    Obs.  rare"1,     [f.  as  prec.    • 
+  -smr.]   =  IRREGULARITY. 

1575  T.  ROGERS  Sec.  Coming  Christ  31/1  If  they  haue 
alreadye  contracted  Matrimonie,  without  any  respect  of 
irregularship  they  must  be  seperated. 

t  Irre'gTllate,  a.  (sb.}  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
irregulat-us,  It.  irrcgolato  unregulated  :  see  IR-  -.] 
Unregulated  ;  irregular,  disorderly. 

1579  FKNTON  Cuicciard.  vn.  (1599^  28o  So  irregulate  is  a 
commonaltie  or  multitude  once  drawne  into  mutinie.  1600 
W.  WATSON  Dtcacordon  (1602)  129,  I  imagine  thou  art  an 
irregulate  Priest.  1650  EARL  MONMOL-TH  tr.  Renault's  Man 
become  Guilty  160  Though  this  irregulate  love  be  both  his 
fault  and  his  punishment. 

fB.  sb.  An  irregular  person:  see  IRREGULAR 
a.  5.  Obs. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decac&rdon  (1602)  115  [The]  enabling  of 
such  irregulates  and  defectiues  to  aduancement  in  the 
Church  and  common  wealth. 

t  Irre-gulate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.,  or  f.  In- 2  + 
REGULATE  v.,  after  irregular,]  trans.  To  render 
irregular ;  to  disorder. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordon  (1602)  81  All  these  things  .. 
irregulate  the  partie  that  hath  them,  and  makes  him  in- 
capable of  priesthood.  1628  EARLF,  Microcosm.^  Scefticke 
(Arb.>  67  It  do's  only  distract  and  irregulate  him  and  the 
world  by  him.  1646  SinT.  BROWNE  Pseuef.  Ep.  vn.  xvii.  377 
Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient,  which  winds, 
stormes,  shoares,  shelves,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates. 

Irre'gulated,  a.  rare.  [f.  lu- 2  +  regulated, 
pa.  pple.  of  REGULATE  ?'.]  Unregulated. 

1660   N.   INGEI.O  Bentivolio  fy   Urania  (1682)  II.  17  By 
reason  of  an  irregulated  heat,  they  venture  upon  such  ra^h 
1831  \.\  i  [,,N  ',-i.iolf/i.  .\xxiv.  There  was  nothing 
i  -.uH'.-n  in  I.ucilla's  irrc-gulated  moods. 

Irregula'tion.  rare,  [f  IK-  ^  +  REGULATION.] 
Want  "t  regulation  ;  irregular  action  or  condition. 

n  1897  H.    I  >BI  MVOXD  fdeal  Lift  79  It  is  . .  a  disorderly 
f  religious  impulses,  an  ^regulation  of  conduct, 
now  on  this  principle,  now  on  that. 

tlrre'gulous,  a.    Obs.   rare-1,     [f.  IK-  *  + 
I,,  rfgtila  rule  +  -ors.]     Characterized  by  absence 
-regard  of  rule  ;  unruly,  disorderly,  lawless 

1611  SIIAKS.  Cyntb.  iv.  ii.  315  Thou  Conspir'd  whl 
Irregulous  diuell  Cloten,  Hath  heere  cut  off  my  Lord. 
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!  t  Irre  i'terable,  a.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [f.  In-2  + 
L.  reitera-re  to  REITERATE  +  -BLE.]  That  cannot 
be  reiterated  or  repeated. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  j/tfi.  vii.  27  note,  His  death,  .the  only 
oblation  that  is  by  the  Apostle  declared  to  bee  irrciterable 
in  it  selfe. 

tlrreje'ctable,  «-.   Ol>s.    ran-1.     [IK--.] 

That  cannot  be  rejected. 

1648  UavLE  Seraph.  Lc^'c  xvii.  (1700)  105  The  former 
[Calvinists]  affirming  grace  to  be  irresistibly  presented  ;  the 
latter  [Arminians],  though  they  deny  it  to  be  irrejectable 
yet  [etc.]. 

t  Irrela-psable,  a.  Oi's.  rare.  [IR-2.]  Not 
liable  to  relapse. 

1660  H.  Mom.  .1/rst.  Godl.  X.  v.  503  When  he  has  got  to 
that  irrelapsable  condition  of  those  whose  Souls  are  . . 
perfected  in  Faith  and  Holiness. 

Irrelate  ir;vl<T1  t  .a.  rare.  [f.  Ifl-2 -t- RELATE 
ppl.  a.,  L.  relal-us,  pa.  pplc.  of  rcferre  to  bring 
back,  to  refer.]  Not  related,  unrelated. 

1845  DE  QI-INCEY  Svspiria  Wks.  1800  XIII.  347  The 
fleeting  accidents  of  a  man's  life,  and  its  external  shows, 
may  indeed  be  irrelate  and  incongruous.  1845  —  //  'erils- 
ii'orth's  Poetry  Wks.  1857  VI.  259  A  connection  between 
objects  hitherto  regarded  as  irrelate  and  independent.  1862 
F.  HALL  Re/iit.  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  248  The  faculty  if 
concealment  . .  is  a  power  such  that,  by  it,  ignorance  ..  as  it 
were,  covers  Spirit,  unlimited  and  irrelate  to  the  world. 

Irrela'ted,  a.  rare.     [In-  *.~\   =  prec. 

1886  Mind  Jan.  3  The  only  reals  for  him  [Hume]  were 
certain  irrelated  sensations. 

Irrelation  rjrtV'Jan).  [IR-2.]  Absence  of 
relation,  want  of  connexion. 

1848  DE  QUINCEY  Goldsmith  Wks.  1890  IV.  310  The  in- 
stinct of  contempt,  .towards  literature  was  supported  by  the 
irrelation  of  literature  to  the  state.  1853  —  A  ntol'iog. 
Sk.  Wks.  1857  I.  187  The  utter  irrelation,  in  both  cases,  of 
the  audience  to  the  scene  . .  threw  upon  each  a  ridicule  not 
to  be  effaced.  1873  H.  SPENCER  Study  Social,  xv.  (ed.  6) 
363  The  irrelation  between  such  causes  and  such  effects. 

Irrelative  ,ire-lativ),  a.  (sl>.)  [f.  lR-2  +  RELA- 
TIVE. Cf.  F.  irrelatif  (Littre).]  Not  relative; 
without  relations  to  each  other,  or  to  something 
else;  unrelated,  unconnected;  hence,  in  Metaph.t 
having  no  relations,  absolute. 

1640  lip.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xl.  526  Continuance  is  alto- 

§;ther  Extrinsical]  and  Irrelative  in  respect  of  White.  1666 
OYLE  Orig.  Formes  ty  Qual.  (1667)  28  It  seems  evident, 
that  they  [colours,  odours,  etc.]  have  an  absolute  Being  irre- 
lative to  Us.  1849-52  OWF.N  in  Tadd's  Cycl.  An.it.  IV.  881  '2 
This  endless  succession  and  decadence  of  the  Teeth  . .  illus- 
trate the  law  of  Vegetative  or  Irrelative  Repetition.  1862 
F.  HALL  Refut.  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  230  The  cognition 
which  is  given  out  as  a  constituent  of  Brahma,  is  irrelative 
to  objects.  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  I.  iv.  §  26  (1875) 
89  The  Relative  is  itself  conceivable  as  such,  only  by 
opposition  to  the  Irrelative  or  Absolute. 

b.  Having   no   relation  to  or   bearing   on  the 
matter  in  hand ;  irrelevant. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarck.,  Hen.  I',  cxxxi,  Lyllies  Spin 
not  !  a  strange  Doctrine  Irrelative  ;  but  lately  vrg'd  'Gainst 
Harrie's  Title.  1785  PALEY  Mar.  I'hilos.  (ed.  21)  I.  201 
Questions  may  be  asked  which  are  irrelative  to  the  cause. 
1849  THACKERAY  Pfndcnnis  xxi,  The  widow's  answer  was 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  incoherent  ejaculations, 
embraces,  and  other  irrelative  matter. 

c.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 

1811  BI.-SHV  Diet.  Mns.  (ed.  3),  Irrelative,  a  term  applied 
to  any  two  chords  which  do  not  contain  some  sound  common 
to  both. 

B.  sli.  Metaph.  Something  that  has  no  relation. 

«i8s«  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  (Ogilviel,  This  same  mental 
necessity  is  involved  in  the  general  inability  we  find  of  con- 
struing positively  to  thought  any  irrelative. 

Irrelatively  (ire-lativli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY*.]  In  an  irrelative  manner ;  without  relation 

.  -  ,  'd  ab- 
stractedly in  itself  and  irrelatively  to  the  rest.  1778  Char. 
in  Ann.  Keg.  157  note,  Whenever  the  word  itx  is  used 
absolutely  and  irrelatively,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  of 
the/ema/e.  1823  DE  QUINCEY  Language  Wks.  IX.  93  Style 
has  an  absolute  value  . .  irrelatively  to  the  subject.  1864 
I'USEY  Lcct.  Daniel  viii.  483  If  asked  irrelatively  of  any 
context,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words?' 

Irrelativeness  (ire-Iativm-s).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  irrelative;  want  of 
relativity. 

a  1665  J.  GOODWIN  Filled  TO.  the  Spirit  (1867)  29  A  flat  or 
dead  irrelativeness,  in  point  of  merit,  in  him  to  whom  grace 
is  shewn  or  to  be  shewn,  in  reference  unto  him  that  is  sup- 
posed to  shew  grace.  1871  A  themuin  4  Mar.  277  In  this 
spirit  too  we  are  not  concerned  about  vagueness  or  irrelative- 
ness  ;  we  accept  the  volumes  as  a  naturalist's  miscellany. 

t Irrele-nting,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [In--.]  Not 
relenting,  unrelenting. 

1616  W.  FORDE  Serin.  40  O  death,  how  irrelenting  is  thy 
heart  !  1636  FITZ-GEFFKAY  Holy  Transport.  Wks.  (1881)  194 
Jlehold  tile  irrelenting  slaicr  comes. 

t  Irrele-ntlessly,  adv.  Obs.    Used  erroneously 

for  KELE.VTI.K-iSI.V. 

'624  I '  i  I  mined.  Aititr.  14  Hee  that  can  diuert 

or  preuent  a  mischiefe,  will  not  . .  irrelentlesly  see  the  deso- 
lation of  those,  who  are  indeed  .  .the  receiued  ones  of  God. 

Irrelevance  (ire-lA-ans).  [f.  IRRELEVANT  :  see 
•A.NCE  ]  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  irrelevant, 
want  of  pertinence ;  with  an  and  //.  an  irrelevant 
remark,  circumstance,  etc. 

1847  I-  HINT  Men,  H'oincn,  f,  B.  III.  xii.  357  All  her  wit 
is  health}  ;  all  its  image:  entire  and  applicable  throughout 


IRRELIGIOUS. 

'    — not  palsy-stricken  with  irrelevance.     1872  MINTO  Eng. 
Frose  Li!,  i.  i.  64  A  second  irrelevance  foisted  in  upon  the 
back  of  the  first.    1873  '  F.  TRAFFORD  '  (Mrs.  Riddell  I 
rrcin.  II.  123,  '  1  am  going  away',  began  (Irace  with  ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

Irrelevancy  (ire-1/vansi).     [f.  as  prec. :   see 

-AN<  v.]    _  prec. 

i8oz-ia  BKNTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  E-.'iJ.  (1827)  IV.  576  In 
the  following  modes  of  collection . .  the  plague  of  irrelevancy 
is  in  a  manner  unknown.  1833  LAMB  Klia,  Pop.  fallacies  ix, 
The  utter  and  inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second  [member 
of  the  question].  dtrCMozLIY  L'ni- .  .Strut,  i.  ii  -77  7  To  use 
the  weapons  of  one  of  these  societies  against  a  sin  or  error  in 
the  other  society,  is  a  total  irrelevancy  and  misapplication. 

Irrelevant  lire-lA-ant),  a.  [f.  IB--  +  KKI.E- 
VAXT  :  cf.  OF.  irrelevant  legally  inadmissible,  not 
helping  to  an  issue.  (A  frequent  blunder  is  irreva- 
lent.}"\  Not  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  case ;  not 
to  the  purpose ;  that  does  not  apply  :  said  orig.  of 
evidence  or  arguments. 

Fallacy  of  the  irrelevant  conclusion  — I gnoratio  elenchi: 
see  IGNORATION  3. 

1786  HLKKF.  H'.'JfasfiHfs'Wks.Xl.  455  Allormostofivhich 
[depositions]  were  of  an  irregular  and  irrelevant  nature,  and 
not  fit  or  decent  to  be  taken  by  a  British  magistrate.  1789 
BELSHAM  Ess.  1 1.  xl.  505  They  are  manifestly  irrevalent.  and 
totally  foreign  to  the.. argument.  1799  MRS.  J.  WEST  Tale 
I  of  1'imes  1. 152  The  above  observation.,  is.. irrelevant  to  the 
case  before  us.  1823  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  \\.Poor  Relation,  A  Poor 
Relation .  .is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature.  1838  THIRL- 


to  some  other  thing  or  things.    Const,  to,  of. 
1648    BOVLE   Seraph.    Lore  iv.  (1700)  24   Consider' 


|  facts  can  establish  an  irrelevant  conclusion.  

Rep.  ii^Queen's  Bench  Div.  595  The  words  complained  of 
..were  irrelevant  to  the  proceedings  before  the  police  court. 

Hence  Irrelevantly  adv.,  in  an  irrelevant 
manner,  not  to  the  purpose. 

1818  in  TODD.  1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  All  Fools'  Day,  It 
will  come  in  most  irrelevantly  and  impertinently  seasonable 
to  the  time  of  day.  1894  Chicago  Advance  18  Jan.,  '  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Morrison  has  returned ',  she  remarked,  rather 
irrelevantly,  as  it  seemed  to  Maud. 

Irrelievable  (irflfvab'P,  a.    [lR-2.]     Not 

I    relievable.  that  cannot  be  relieved. 

1670  H.  STUBBE  Plus  Ultra  67  Violent  impressions, .upon 
the  membranes  of  the  Stomach,  which  may  introduce  an 
irrelievable  distemper  in  . .  that  part.  1797  F.  HARGRAVK 
Juridical Argts.  \.  16  Gross  as  we  must  confess  the  t . 
be,  it  is  irrelievable.  1849  KINI;SLKV  .1/;V.,  A".  De-.-,<n  II. 
266,  I  never  think,  on  principle,  of  things  so  painful,  and  yet 
so  irrelievable. 

Irreligion  (Irflrdjau).  [a.  F.  im'/igion  (16- 
17th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).  or  immed.  ad.  L.  irrc- 
ligion-em  (Apuleius),  f.  ir-  (IB--)  +  religion-em 
RELIGION.] 

1.  \Vant  of  religion ;  hostility  to  or  disregard 
of  religious  principles;  irreligious  conduct. 

1598  FLORIO,  Irrcligione,  irreligion.  1613  PURCHAS  Pil- 
grimage (1614)  51  By  Noahs  Curse  it  may  appeare,  ..  that 
Cham  was  the  first  Author,  after  the  Floud,  of  irreligion. 
1659  Gcntl.  Calling  (1696)  138  To  a  Christian  'tis  certain 
the  irreligion  of  fighting  a  Duel  would  be  the  most  infamous 
thing.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  ii.  §  24  Nothing  leads  to 
vice  so  surely  as  irreligion.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
183^  If  laws  are  based  upon  religion,  the  greatest  offence 
against  them  must  be  irreliyion. 

t  2.  A  false  or  perverted  religion.  Obs. 

1592  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  vnl.  xliii.  (1612)  208  Henrie  the 
Kight  did  happely  Romes  Irreligion  cease.  1634  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Traf.  78  Passing  by  his  irreligion  and  Mahu- 
mt-tisme.  1655  E.  TERRY  ]'oy.  E.  India  345  Each  [sect  of 
Hindoos]  differing  from  others  very  much  in  opinion  about 
their  irreligion. 

Irreli'gionism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.]  A  system 
of  irreligion  ;  irreligious  theory. 

1843  Black™.  Mag.  LIV.  411  The  immoral  schools  of 
radicalism,  irreligionism,  and  Anti-corn-Law  Cobdenism. 

Irreli'gionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IST.]  One 
who  supports  or  practises  irreligion ;  a  professed 
opponent  of  religion. 

a  1779  WARBL'RTON  in  Kilvert  Select.  (1841)  367  The  irre- 
ligionist,  with  the  malice  to  embarrass,  and  the  religionist, 
with  the  vanity  of  doing  what  no  one  was  able  to  do  before, 
has  been  always  forward  in  writing  upon  this  subject.  1877 
Recoil.  S.  Buck  iii.  118  Those  only  who  were  confirmed 
irreligionists.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  26  June  820/1  Any  class  of 
religionists,  or  irreligionists— if  the  term  may  be  allowed — - 
who  had  specially  outraged  the  national  sentiment  and  thus 
incurred  popular  odium. 

Irreli-gionize,  v.  iionct-U'd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  turn  to  irreligion,  make  irreligious. 

1854  S.  WiLr.EBFoKci:  Lrt.  in  Lift  II.  261  Romanizing  a 
few,  irreligionizing  a  multitude. 

t  Irreligio'sity.  Cbs.  [ad.  late  L.  irreligiosi- 
tas  (Tert.),  n.  of  quality  f.  irreligiosus  IRRE- 
LIGIOUS. Cf.  OF.  irreligieuseti  (Godef.),  F.  irri- 
ligiositi,  It.  irreligiosita.]  The  quality  of  being 
irreligious;  irreligiousness  ;  irreligious  conduct. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Esdras  i.  52  The  whiche  [God]  vnto  wrathe 
is  stirid  vp  on  his  fulr,  for  [her  irrcligiosite  [Vulg,  propter 
irreligiositatcm\.  1588  ALLFN  AdtavniL  14  A  thinge..that 
aboue  al!  other  kindes  of  irreligiosity  most  deservethe  and 
sonest  procuretbe  Gods  vengeance.  1612  T.  JAMES  Jesuit's 
Down/.  31  There  is  not  a  lesuit  in  all  England,  l<nt  hath 
a  smacke  of  impietie,  irreligiositie  ..  and  Machiavillian 
Atheisme. 

Irreligious  (ir/H-dgasX  a.  [ad.  L.  irreligiostts, 
f.  /;•-  vlR--)  +  religiosus  KELiGIors.  Cf.  F.  irrt- 
/n,'!tn.\-  1 5-1 6th  c.  in  Godef.  C<?/«//.).] 


IRRELIGIOUSLY. 

1.  Not  religious  ;  hostile  to  or  without  regard  for 

religion;  ungodly;  godless,     a.  Of  persons,  their 

actions,  etc. 

1561  T.  NORTON  C,it;'i,,'s  Inst.  ...  .12  In  all  ages  that  ir- 
religious affectation  of  religion  . .  hath  shewt,! 
shew  forth  itself.     1563  C  .//•  158  It  seldi.: 

neuer  chaunceth,  that  any  man  i 

.  .  Dkl«  any  thyng  that  is  » .  taken.  1659  D.  PELL  Imfr. 
Sea  go  Their  vain,  idle,  irreligious,  soul-ilamning  cleboyst 
and  ungodly  lives.  1671  stjo  An  ine- 

hgious  Dishonourer  of  Dagon.  1713  HEKKELEY  Guardian 
No.  70  ?  ii  Irreligious  men,  whose  short  prospects  are  filled 
with  earth,  and  sense,  ami  mortal  life.  1836  H.  ROGERS 
J.  fftwt  vii.  11863)  188  The  irreligious  monarch  ..  slept 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  wimun.  1863  Gto.  Ki.n.i 
Romola  Proem,  Learned  personages  . .  maintain.- 
Aristotle  . .  was  a  thoroughly  irreligious  philosopher.  1868 
BROWNING  Ring  f,  Bk.  x.  453  This  is  the  man  proves  irre- 
ligiousest  Of  all  mankind. 

b.  transf.  Of  things:  Showing  a  want  of  religion; 
at  variance  with  religious  principles. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pltat.  Epistle  Wks.  1730  1. 109  Our  posies 
for  rings  are  either  immodest  or  irreligious.     1856  OL- 
Stare  States  319  None  of  the  irreligious  falsities  in  stucco 
and  paint  that   so  generally  disenchant  all  expression  of 
worship  in  our  city  meeting-houses. 

t  2.  Believing  in,  practising,  or  pertaining  to  a 
false  religion.  Obs. 

. 'J75-8S  ABP.  SANDYS  Sernt.  \  Parker  Soc.)  378  That  irre- 
ligious crew  . .  which  fight  for  antichrist,  for  heresy,  for 
popery.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  iii.  121  The  issue  of  an  Ir- 
religious Moore.  1613  W.  BROWNE  Stitfh.  Pipe  iv,  Cypressc 
may  fade.  .A  herse  'mongst  irreligious  rites  be  ranged.  1634 
Sin  1'.  HERBEUT  Tm::  193  Their  Religion  is  austere  (but 
irreligious),  .some  adore  a  Cow,  others  a  Snake,  other-some 
the  Sunne. 

Irreligiously  (ir/li-d^asli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -t- 
-LY  2.]  In  an  iiTeligious  manner ;  in  a  way 
contrary  to  religion  ;  t  in  accordance  with  a  false 
religion  (0Ar.\ 

.  '577. "••  Bulliiiger's  Dc«idts  (1592)  117  Outward  honour 
irreligiously  exhibited  to  the  true  and  verie  God.  c  1630 
RISDON  Svrv.  Devon  §  45  (iSiot  51  There  is  a  small  market, 
in  former  times  irreligiously  kept  on  the  sabbath  day. 
1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  (1830)  IV.  iv.  52  If  they  keep  any 
inmate,  thus  irreligiously  disposed,  in  their  houses,  they  for- 
feit io/.  per  month. 

Irreligiousness  (irfli-dgasnes).     [f.  as  prec.   ' 
+  -NES3.J    The  quality  of  being  irreligious;  un- 
godliness ;  f  adherence  to  a  false  religion  (o6s.). 

1577  Of  ORTHamxiKK  Dicing  (1843)  92  Will  God  suffer  them 
nonpunished  that. -handle.  .God's  diuine  mysteries  with 
such  vnreuerentnesse  and  JrrelJgiousnessc  1  1643  LIGHTFOOT 
Glean.  E.v.  (1648)  14  Changing  his  Idolatry,  and  irreligious- 
nesse  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  1693  LOCKE  yd  Let. 
ToU'ration  391  (Seager)  The  ignorance  or  irreligiousness  to 
be  found  amongst  conformists— I  lay  not  the  blame  of  upon 
conformity.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  26  He  illustrates  the 
irreligiousness  of  men. 

t  Irre-lishable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [In--.]  Not 
relishable,  unpalatable. 

1608  DAY  Law  Trickes  n.  (1881)  33  More  irrelishable 
Then  ore-dride  Stock-fish. 

Irrelu-otant,  a.  rare.  [In-  -.]  Not  reluctant ; 
willing. 

1657-83  EVELYN  Hist.  Reiig.  (1850)  I.  2  An  irreluctant  and 
free  assent  to  such  truths  as  are  the  continual  objects  of  our 
senses.  1853  Tail's  Mag.  XIX.  664  The  torrent-fountains 
.  .Whose  irreluctant  streams  supply  A  quick  relief  to  lowlier 
woe. 

•(•  Irrema-rkable,  a.  Obs.  rare* l.  Also  7  inr-. 
[Is-2.  Cf.  F.  irremarquallt  (Cptgr.).]  Not 
remarkable ;  having  no  mark  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished;  unremarkable. 

1635 CAPT.  Fox  North  ll''est  189, 1  was  in  Latitude  61  d.  57  m. 
and  stood  in  close  to  this  inremarkeable  shore,  and  so  all  the 
land  within  this  straight,  may  be  called,  for  it  is  all  shoring, 
or  descending  from  the  highest  monntaine  to  the  Sea.  [In 
F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  (1748)  I.  68,  this  Irremarkable  Shore.] 

Irremeable  (ire'm/iab'l,  irriru',ab'l),  a.  [ad. 
L.  irremetibil-is,  f.  ir-  (In-  -)  -t-  remeare  to  go  back, 
return,  f.  re-  back  +  meare  to  go,  pass :  see  -ABLE. 
In  OF.  irremeable  'Godef.).  Cf.  permeable^  Ad- 
mitting of  no  return;  from,  by,  or  through  which 
there  is  no  return.  Now  only  poet. 

1569  J.  SANFORO  tr.  Agrippa's  I' an.  Artfs  145  The 
countrie  of  the  dead  is  irremeable.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities 
464,  I  was  for  the  time  in  a  kimle  of  irremeable  labyrinth. 
1697  DKYOKN  .#«<vV/vi.  575  The  chief  without  delay  Pass'd 
on,  and  took  th1  irremeable  way.  1715-20  Poi-t:  Iliad  XIX. 
i  i  ->  My  three  brave  brothers,  in  one  mournful  day,  All  trod 
the  dark  irremeable  way.  1767  JOHNSON  Lttt.  to  .Iff*. 
'1'hfatc  3  Oct.,  I  perhaps  shall  not  be  easily  persuaded  . .  to 
venture  myself  on  the  irremeable  road.  1768  HAWKEswoimi 
tr.  'r,:ti)iiaqitc  VII.  (17841  73  The  irremeable  waters  of  Styx 
.  .  preclude  for  ever  the  return  of  hope.  1864  SWINBURNE 
Alalanta  600  We  shot  after  and  sped  Clear  through  the 
irremeable  Symplegadi-s. 

Hence  Irre'meably  adv.,  without  possibility  of 
return. 

1805!'.  HARRAL  Scenes  of  Life  II.  94  The  time  of  remedy, 
as  well  as  of  prevention,  was  now  irremeably  past. 

Irremediable  ( ir/inrdiab'  11 .  a .  [nd.l,.  irrcme- 
itiabil-is,  f.  ir-  (Tu-  -)  +  remeditii>ilis  RKMKDIABLK  : 
cf.  F.  irremediable  (1474  in  Ilatz.-Darm.)-]  Not 
remediable ;  that  does  not  admit  of  remedy,  cure, 
or  correction ;  incurable ;  irreparable. 

1547  J.  HARRISON  Exhort.  Scotta  Bivb,  Vexed  with 
intestine  warres  . .  to  the  irremediable  ruine  and  desolacion 
therof.  1603  HOLLAND  I'MnrcKs  Jlor.  99  Pure  wine  . . 
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n  migntily  enforce  trie  poison  thereof,  and  mak< 

1660  JEK.  TAYLOH  D 
te  fortune,  irremediable  and  irrc<o\vrab!e      1711 


if  a  man  doe  mingle  it  with  the  juice  of  the  said  hemlocke, 

doth  mightily  enforce  the  poison  thereof,  and  nut) 

mi-diablc. 

a  de: 

LAD 

and  fmesee  all  the  irremediable  misdm-is.    "1735 

or   blest 

,  fecundity.    1801  A 
rremediable  di 

. 

Iiiest  of  Constantinople  ..  made  ti 
of  tht:  Greeks  irremediable. 

Hence  Irreme'diableness,  the  quality  of  being 
irremediable. 

,ji6i4  DONNE  BmSararot  (1644)  "7  Such  fault 
greatest,  either  in  their  owne  nature,  or  in  an  irrcmediable- 
nesse  when  they  are  done.     1798  MALIHLS  Popul.  in.  ii. 
(1806)  II.  io5_The  irremediablenes-s  of  marriage,  :\ 
present  constituted,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  entering 
into  this  state. 

Irremediably  (ir/mrdiabli),  adv.      [f.  prec. 

!-!•.-.]  In  an  irremediable  manner  or  degree; 
so  as  not  to  admit  of  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

1624  DONNE  Dnotunut  etc.  565  A  relapse  proceeds  with  a 
more  violent  dispatch,  and  more  irremediably,  because  it 
finds  the  country  weakned.  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  i.  Wks. 
1757  IV.  114  Thus  they  . .  are  deplorably  ^ay,  till  they  are 
irremediably  undone.  1841  KMKRSUN  Conservative  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  272  Is  it  so  irremediably  bad? 

t  Irre-mediless,  a.  Obs.    Used  erroneously  for 

II.KSS. 

1600  W.  WATSON  Decaeordm  (1602)  230  The  most  dan- 
gerous, infectious,  and.  .irremedilesse  poyson.    cl63oSiK\i  • 
FORD  in   Browning  Life  (1891)  70  It  is  irremedi 
therefore  must  be  yielden  unto.     1665  Kvti.vx  MI-HI.  11857) 
III.  1 50  Upon  these  irremedilcs.s  assaults.   1675  BKOoi<si7t>/<r'. 
Key  Wks.  1867  V.  108  This  despair  is.  .an  effect  o. 
by  the  sinner's  view  of  his  irremediless,  woeful  condition. 

t  Irreme'dious,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  IK-^  + 
L.  remeJiuni  REMEDY  + -OPS.]  Without  remedy. 
Hence  f  Irreme'diously  adv. 

1659  HEYLIN  Ccrtamen  Epist.  268  Jeroboham  ..  thereby 
plagued  them  irremediously.  .into  the  heavy  anger  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord  their  God. 

Irreme'ittberable,  a.  rare.  [In--.]  That 
cannot  be  remembered. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Germ.  Poetry  I.  179  The  same  hero  is 
repeatedly,  .abandoned,  and  returned  to,  with  confusing 
and  irrememberable  alternation. 

Irremissible  (ir/'mi-sib'll,  a.  Also  6  inre-, 
7-9  erron.  irremissable.  [a.  F.  it-remissible  (i 234 
in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L.  irremissibil-is,  f.  ir-  (!B--! 

+  remiisibilis  REMISSIBLE.]  Not  remissible;  for 
or  of  which  there  is  no  remission. 

a.  That  cannot  be  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 
1413  Pilgr.  Scnvte  (Caxton)  u.  It.  (1859)  54  He  is  entatched 

with  synne  irremyssyble.  2509  Ord.  Crysttn  -!/<•«  (\V.  de 
W.  1^06)  ir.  v.  103  These  .vi.  maner  of  synnes  beforesayd  be 
sayd  inreinyssyble.  1543  BECON  AVw  Year's  Gift  in  Early 
H'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  330  Only  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.. is  irremissible  and  never  forgiven,  a  1656  HALES 
Tracts  (16771  2I  Many  would  conclude  there  is  a  sin  for 
which  we  may  not  pray;  first,  because  it  is  irremissable. 
,11797  H.  WALTOLE  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  i.  19  Those, 
who,  two  years  ago.Iay  under  the  irremissible  crime  of  being 
Tories.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  Eccl.  Hist.  xix.  (1845)  406  The 
heavier  and  more  atrocious  sins,  such  as  apostasy,  murder, 
and  adultery,  were  considered,  .to  be  irremis.sible. 

b.  That  cannot  be  remitted  as  an  obligation  or 
duty ;  unalterably  obligatory  or  binding. 

1631  R.  I>YHELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  32  Sanctificalion  ..indis- 
pensable, irreniissable  to  any  man.  1728  MORGAN  Algurs 
II.  iv.  286  The  kings  of  Tunis  shall  pay  to  the  kings  of 
Spain  an  irremissible  annual  Tribute  of  six  Horses  and 
twelve  Falcons.  1838  AVrc  .l/™.'///V  .l/,r.^.  L1V.  167  The 
Mufti  reminded  the  young  prince  of  this  irrenissible  cere- 
mony, which  the  Dey  himself  never  presumed  to  violate. 

1892  Contcuip.  Rev.  Aug.  204  Their  irrelnissible  duties  to 
their  own  countrymen. 

Hence  Irremissibility,  Irremi  ssibleiiess, 
the  quality  or  condition  of  being  irremissible ; 
unpardonableness. 

1612-15  lip.  HALL  Ccntempl.,  .V.  '/'.  in.  iii,  That  dreadful 
sentence  of  the  irremissiblenesse  of  that  sinne  unto  death. 
1710  Brit.  Apt'llo  II.  Quarterly  No.  2.  8/2  The  Irremissible- 
ness  of  Sins  after  Baptism.  1847  Lt>.  I,IMIS  AY  Chr.  Ar.'  I.  ;o 
The  frequent  practice  of  postponing  baptism  to  manhood, 
from  belief  in  the  plenary  remission  of  sins  at  baptism, 
and  tlie  quasi  irremissibility  of  sin  after  it.  1895  H.  C".  ( i. 

v -ni  Creator  21   Some  further  lij:l,t  is  ti, 
this  irremissibility  by  the  fact  that  the  (lospd  is  seen  in 
Scripture  as  the  final  message  of  divine  mercy. 

Irremi'ssibly,  "Jv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.]     In  an 
irremissible  way;  without  possibility  of  re:; 
or  pardon. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  iW.de  W.  1495)11.  302.1/1  So 
many  myserable  soules  ;  whiche  1" 

loste  and  dampned.  1650  HOWKLL  Ciraffi's  Re-.-,  .\~aplcs 
98  Whoever  was  found  upon  the  streets  should  die  irre. 
missibly  without  nu  ri  y.  1738  WAR 

448  Punishment  irremissibly  pursued  the  Transgressor.  1824 
C/i.  (1841)  508  Eight  heresies  were  made 
punishable   with  death  upon  the  first  offence,  u 
offender  abjured  bis  errors,  and  irremissibly  if  he  relapsed. 

1893  nitiikiv.  IFag.  CI.l.  432/2  That  hour  was  known  to 
have  irremissably  sounded. 

t  Irremi-ssion.  Obs.  ran-*.  [In-2-]  The 
fact  of  not  being  remitted ;  non-remission. 

a  1631  J  )ONNE  Stni/.  xxxv.  347  '  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  ' ; 
It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  forgiven  :  It  is  an  irremission,  it  is  not 
an  trremUbiblenessc. 


removed 


IRRENITIBLE. 

Irremi-ssive,  ••    ran-,   [lit--.]  Characterized 

lUing. 
1817  i 

t  Irremi'ttable,  a.  <  >Ar.  nw.    [In-  -'.]    N..t 

.  'S8?  •  doth 

. 

Irremovable 

•mooueable,  6-9  -moveabl 

1.    N"t  removable;    incapable  u!   being 
or  displaced  ;  not  subject  to  removal. 

I5?«  J.  I  >;  ..,-  iH  c>/c.  (1878)  119  Left  on  her 

d    limmcs    for    lasting   monument    •  --able 

cruthjc.     1598  \  •  •- 

I  onely  wish  I  may  haue  harbour  and  t: 
where  my  ir  re  nioou  cable  and  infinite  ' 
placed.  1665  HOOKE  Microgt. 

difficulties  alniust  irremovable.      176^-74  '1  i  <  h»  n  /,.', 
(1834)  I.  359  Let  us  cu^idcr  from  wlicticc  they  [pcrplexiiic^.] 
gent-.  ,|   perhaps  we  .shall  find  th 

moveabk-.  1851  SIR  F.  PALCRAVE  Xcnu.  4-  A>/A-.  I.  17a 
rani)  failing  through  irremovable  ignorance.  1876  Gco. 
KLIOT  Dan.  Dcr.  I.  303  An  ominous  irremovable  guest. 

b.   Incapable  ol   being  displaced  from  office  or 
position  ;  permanent. 

1648  M  ii-i  UN  Tenure  Kings  Wks.    1847)  243/1  The  right  of 

birth  ur  succession  can  be  no  privilege  in  nature,  to  lei 

a  tyrant  sit  irremovable  over  a  i.  1753    1 

COBHAM  in   H.  Walpole  Mem.  Ceo.  U  (18471  !•  v-  '35  The 

uuent  could  not  be  dissolved.  1ml  by  an  irrcmovablr 

Council.     1832  tr.  Sismondis  Ital.  AV/.  v.  119  A  body  of 

judges,  numerous,    independent,    ai.d   irremovable.      187* 

i'lSON  ](ist.  /•:**.  2:  .  :,.:  performed 

the  obligaiions  required  of  him,  the  Emphyttuta  was  irre- 

moveable. 

t  2.  Incapable  of  being  moved  ;  immovable,  in- 
flexible. lit.  and/^.  Obs. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gniu'cHteaiSs  Fr.  Chirnrg.  10/1  With  the 
tonge  tiede,  and  with  irremoveable  eye*.     1603   Ks> 
///*/,    Turks  (1621)  323  These  are  the  menu-'. 
and  surest  sement.      1611  SHAKS.  H'l'nt.  T.  iv.  iv.  51  S  Hee'.s 
irremoueable,  Resolu'd  for  flight.     i8»  LAMU 
Ckim*<p3totcpm.  There  he  stood,  as  he  stands  iu 
picture,  irremovable. 

B.  sb.  One  who  cannot  be  removed  ;  one  whose 
position  is  permanent. 

1848  LEWIS  Lett.  (1870)  183  A  Bill  making  \agrants  and 
irremovables    a    union    charge.       1895    C  /r/«  <IA-<'    An'. 
i   Aug.   151/1    The   English   Lords  have   been   called   the 
incapable  intmovables, 

Hence  Irremovability,  Irrcmo  vablcncss,  the 
quality  of  being  irremovable. 

1610  Down  rsfitdo-mariyr  x.  276  These  Canons..  cannot 
preuaile  so  much  vppn  our  consciences,  as  to  imprint  and 
worke  such  a[n]  ..  irremoueablenesse  from  them.  i8a8 
WKBSTKR,  Irrctnoi-ability.  1858  Tinus  25  Nov.  4  i  He 
defended,  .the  principle  of  judicial  irremovability.  1893 
DK.  ARGYLL  Unseen  I-'otinJ.  Society  ix.  267  Irremovability 
from  the  soil  of  some  particular  area. 

Irremo'vably,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -.]    In  an 

irremovable  manner;  immovably;  without  caj>a- 
bility  of,  or  liability  to,  removal. 

1660  EVKI.VN  .\Vri^/V.  Brussels  Misc.  Writ.  (1825)  202  liut 
above  all,  >o  firmly  and  irremoveably  fixed  to  the  proft 
of  the  true  Protestant  religion.     1851  1-raser's  blng.  XLIII. 
391  The  dead  jaw  ^  Iit-in^  irremoveably  locked  to  the  !»<'• 
the  conquerors.     1858  CuLYLB  I'rctik.  Ct.  vii.  vi.  (187.'    II. 
303  This  Serene  Lady  stands  like  a  fateful  monument  irre- 
movaMy  In  the  way. 

Irremo-val.  rarc~°.  [!B-  -.]  *  Absence  of  re- 
moval.' 

1847  >"  CRAIG,     1856  in  WEBSTER. 

t  Irremo'ved,  a.   Obs.  rare.    [In-  2.]     Not 

removed,  unmoved. 

i6aa  PEACHAM  Comfl.  Gent.  x.  '1634)  87  Some  aged  Oake 
.  .stands  (inne,  and  ii  removed  cleaves  Vnto  the  Kocke. 

Irrennrnerable,  a.   rare.     [lit-1'.]     That 

cannot  be  remunerated,  rewarded,  or  repaid. 

1623  COCKZKAM,  Irr(n;:tii<-ralu*t  not  to  be  rewarded.  1711 
in  BAILEY.  1821  34  Gw<fs  Stwty  Jft<S.  Dr. 

'I  liunipson,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal    the  profession  is 

uiuler  an  irrenumerable  obligation. 

t  Irremu'nerated,  a.    Obs.  rare.     [In  -.] 

Nut  remunerated;  unremuneiatt-d. 

^1648  LK.  HtKi.i  KI  Hen.  I'll!  116831  358  Lest  the  C' 
of  Koine  should  think  themselves  irremunerated  for  thetr 
pain.      1651  ,  '  >hall  remain  uu- 

ixl  irremunerated  ar.d  unrewarded. 

Irre'nderable,  a.  nir<,  [lit--.]  Incapable 
of  being  rendcre'i  •  i  in  another  1 

1879  J.  U.  1 

th..'U.;ii  •  Mcid 

Irrenewable,  a.  rare.  [!K--.]  Not  renew- 
able; that  cnniint  bo  rcn 

1888  Harder  s  .'/<i.c-  Nuv.  963  a  The  hope  of  renewing  an 
irrenewable  experience. 

flrrenitible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IB-  -  -f  renitib!e< 
f.  T..  i-cniti  lo  struggle  agamst,  resist:  see  -BLE.] 
Not  to  be  sir  .;i-t  or  withstood. 

Apparently  the  word  intended  here,  though  in  both  in- 
stances printed  • 

1605  CHAHMAN  .!//  /-rv/j  v.  K,  To  conclude  for  there  !" 
it  i«i  irrenitible  [f>rim«i  irrcujtable],  for  were  they  not  iire- 
nitible,  then  might  eyther  prop«messe  of  person  secure  a 
man.  or  wiMidome  preuent  am  [—  t: 
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IRKENOWNED. 

t Irrenowned,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Ir.--.]  Not 
renowned  ;  without  renown  or  fame  ;  nnrenowned. 

1590  i  '-  IL  i.  2^  To  shiq:  in  slouth  and  sensuall 

end  their  daies  with  irrenowmed  shame. 

Irrenunciable  (irflurnsiSbl),  a.  tan'  —  1. 
[lit--.]  That  caiinot  be  renouiicc-'l. 

1890  Sat.  Kev.  i  The  noble,  the  inspiring, 

the  irrenu:.  11  of  commerce  amongst  Atrican 

tribes. 

Irrepair  iir/pe-'-j).  rare.  [IR-2.]  Unrepaired 
state;  -  1  >I«ii!.TAIR. 

1822  COBBETT  Rur.  Ridfs  (idiio.i  I.  201  The  whole  is 
.L  state  of  irrepair.  1830  Ibid.  (1885)  II.  302  The 
cathedral  is  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  irrepair  and  disfigure- 
ment. 1884  Fo'-tn.  Kr.'.  Mar.  350  Leasehold  tenure,  .led  to 
the  supply  of  poor,  mean,  and  rotten  habitations,  and  it 
had  almost  of  necessity  permitted  them  to  fall  into  irrepair 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  lease. 

Irrepai'rable,  a.  Now  rare.  [!R-  -.]  That 
cannot  be  repaired. 

1.  Too  far  decayed  to  be  repaired ;  past  repair. 
1722  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6118/3  The  Houses  ..  are  irrepair- 
able. 

t  2.  Of  loss,  damage,  etc.  =next.  Obs. 
1594  R.  ASHLKV  tr.  le  Roy's  Interch.  I'ar.  Things  126  b, 
Whose  losse  would  be  almost  irrepairable.  1614 KALI  iuu 
Hist,  \\~orld\\\.  (16341129  To  the  utter  dishonour  of  Sparta, 
and  the  irrepairable  losse  of  all  her  former  greatness.  1679 
PENS  Addr.  I'rot.  11.  i38  That  Deceit  is  irrepairable.  1753 
Man  No.  27.  7  To  the  irrepairable  loss  of  these  poor  orphans. 
Irreparable  (irc-parab'l),  a.  Also  5  irreper-, 
-  inreparable.  [a.  F.  irreparable  (i  2th  c.  in  Ilatz.- 
Darm. ;  inrep-  I5th  c.  in  Littre),  ad.  L.  irrcpara- 
bil-is,  f.  ir-  (!R-  -}  +  reparabilis  REPARABLE.]  Not 
reparable;  that  cannot  be  rectified,  remedied,  or 
made  good. 

<t  1420  HoccLEYt:  DL  Reg.  Princ.  2082  Dethe  by  thy  dethe 
bathe  harme  irrepcrable  Unto  us  done.  1530  PALSC-R.  316/2 
Irreparable,  nat  able  to  be  recovered,  in-<-par,ible.  1610 
-,.  l\-tnp.  Y.  i.  140  Irreparable  is  the  losse,  and  patience 
Saies,  it  is  pa>t  her  cure.  1631  Cflestina  xv.  164  O  incurable 
destruction  !  O  inrreparable  losse  !  1647  CLARENDON  Hist. 
Reb.  n.  §  89  Before  he  could  arrive  with  the  Army,  that 
infamous,  irreparable  Rout  at  Newburn  was  fall'n  out. 
1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  / ',  x.  III.  247  The  breach,  instead 
of  being  closed,  was  widened  and  made  irreparable.  1811 
LD.  BYKON  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  485,  I  pass  through  town 
to  repair  my  irreparable  affairs.  1888  A.  K.  Gi:i.i:.N  Behind 
Closed  Doors  iv,  It  is  an  irreparable  injury  which  1  shall 
never  forgive. 

b.  Incapable  of  being  repaired;    =!RHEPAIR- 
ABLE  i.  ?  Obs. 

1772  Hist.  Rochester  99  [The  building]  being  judged 
irreparable. 

Hence  Irre^parabi'lity,  Irre-parableness,  the 
quality  of  being  irreparable. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Irreparablcness.     1768  STERNE  Sent. 
Journ.  (1778)  II.  145  (Fragment)  The  simple  irreparability 
of  the  fragment.     1839  LADY  LVTTOM  Cheveley  (ed.  2)  II.    ' 
ii.  50  She  felt  the  premeditation  of  the  insult,  the  hopeless-    ' 
ne-s,  the  irreparableness  of  the   injury.     1851   GALLENGA 
Italy  in  1848  i.  jo  Italy  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
enormity  and  irreparableness  of  her  loss. 

Irre'parably,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY=.]  In  an 
irreparable  manner,  so  as  to  be  beyond  reparation 
or  remedy. 

'545  JOVE  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  (R.),  Most  cruelly  to  persecute 
Crystes  chirche  and  to  destroye  vlterly  and  irreparably  the 
lewes  policye  for  euer.  a  1631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  109 
We  are  weighed  down,  swallowed  up,  irreparably.  1769 
KouiiKTSoN  Chas.  Y,  ix.  (1796)  III.  156  An  event  happened 
which  widened  the  breach  irreparably.  1839  M  iss  Mi  1 1  OKI) 
in  L'EstrangeZj/illl.vii.  100  The  beginmngof  this  letter  is 
irreparably  defaced.  1884  CHURCH  Bact»t\\.  125  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall,  so  astonishing  and  so  irreparably 
complete. 

Irrepa-ssable,  a.  rare.  [I*-*;  cf.  F.  irre:- 
passable  (Cutgr.).]  That  cannot  be  passed  again. 

'584  .    Barlas'   Judith  vi.  250  He  had  past 

already.. Of  Styx  so  black  the  flood  irrepassable.  1860 
BORROW  Sleeping  Rani 56  It  is  called  the  irrepassable  wall, 
for  when  once^you  have  come  through  you  may  abandon  all 
hope  of  returning. 

Irrepealable    (ir/p/-lab'l),    a.      [IB-*.]      In- 
capable of  being  repealed  or  annulled ;  irrevocable. 
1633  I'RYNSE  Ilistriomastix  I.  vi.  Chorus  568  b,  Let  us 
forth  passe  an  irrepealable  sentence  of  condemnation 
t  all  popular  Stage-playes.     1642  SIR  E.  DERINC,  .Y/. 
on  Ktlig.  vii.  Div,   Let. .this  inhibitory  Statute,  .s; 
irrepealable.    1710  Managers'  Pro  f;  Con  iS  The  irrepealable 
"f  Union.      1876   Const.  Colorado  in  Bryce  Amcr 
-.3)  II.  App.  628  An  ordinance  . .  shall  be  irre- 
pealable until  the  indebtedness  therein  provided  for  shall 
have  been  fully  paid. 

Hence  Irrepealabi-lity,  Irrepea  lableness,  the 
quality  of  being  irrepealable  ;  Irrepea  lably  adv., 
in  an  irrepealable  manner. 

1653  GAfi.KN  H  if  rasp.  120  All  degrees  of  excommunication, 

and   censures   are  irrcpealably  transacted  by  them.     1683 

.K-  L  '  .•</.-<!' 3  Written  and  en.v.tcd 

alably  in  her  Magna  Charta.     1828  WEUSIFR,  /;•;-,•- 

pealability,..rrrepealatlrntu.    1829  H.  MLHHAY.\. 

'>5  Some.. political  terms,  as  Gubernatorial  Irre- 
ility. 

t Irrepe-ntable,  a.  Obs.  rare.     [IB--.]     That 

•  be  repented  of. 
.633 

'jverable  irrcpenlablc  (mi:. 

Irrepe-ntance.    rare.     [In--.]     Absence    <:( 
i:ice;  non-repentance. 


492 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  \\.  ix.  114  With  manifest 

shewe  of  vnbelicfe,  or  irrepenLance.     1648  Br.  HALL  Cent. 

Set.  Th.§  47  There  are  some  dispositions  blameworthy  in 

men,  which  are  yet,  in  a  right  sense,  holily  ascribed  unto 

iiangcableness  and  irrepentance.     1900  Month. 

j  Theyoung  man  both  in  his  tall  and  his  irrepentance 

sins  ii'  :am  sinned. 

Irrepe'ntant,  n.    rare.     [In--.]     Not  re- 

pLiii.im  ;  impenitent. 

•5*3  STUBBES  Anal.  Alms.  II.  (1882)  gg  He  might  . .  haue 
repentant  or  vtterly  desperate  to  his  euerlasting  de- 
struction, a  1625  BOYS  II  'ks.  (1630)  274  A  sinner  irrep' 
is  like  the  sow  wallowing  in  dirt  and  mire.  Lid.,  K\ery 
man  irrepentant  without  faith  and  feeling  of  his  sinnes  is 
dead. 

Hence  Irrepe'ntantly  adv.,  without  repentance, 
im  penitently. 

a  1631  DONNK  S fria.  Iv.  559  They  shall  . .  sin  as  their 
neigh  hours  sin  and  fall  as  they  fall,  irrepentantly.  .irrecover- 
ably. 1654  tr.  Scudtry's  Curia  Pol.  133  Having  offended, 
land  that  irrepentantly)  the  just  authority  of  all  divine  and 
humane  rights. 

Irreplaceable  (ir;"pU7i-sab'l},  a.  [In-2.]    Not 

replaceable;  that  cannot  be  replaced,  a.  Nut 
liable  to  be  restored  or  paid  back,  inedeemable. 
b.  Of  which  the  loss  cannot  be  supplied,  or  the 
place  filled  by  an  equivalent. 

1807  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  193  Almost  the  whole 
mass  of  revenue  is  . .  funded,  and  irreplaceable.  1841  MRS. 
CARLYI.E  Lett.  I.  150  The  desire  to  replace  to  me  the  irre- 
placeable. 1884  Xonconf.  #  Itutep.  n  Dec.  1181/3  An  in- 
\aluable  and  irreplaceable  colleague.  1885  Times  13  June 
9  A  place  where  these  invaluable  and  irreplaceable  treasures 
will  be  safe. 

t  Irreple'giable,  a.  Law.  Obs.    [ad.  med.L. 

irrepUgiabU-ls,  f.  ir-  ;lR-2)  +  replegiabilis,  f.  re- 
plegia-re  to  REPLEDGE.]  =  IUREPLEVISABLE. 

[1285  Acti-$  Ediv.Ii  c.  2  Et  si  iterato  ille  qui  replegiaverit 
fe_cent  defaltain  vel  alia  occasiolle  adjudicetur  returnum 
districcionis  jam  bis  replegiate,  remaneat  districcio  ilia  im- 
perpetuum  irreplegiabilis.J 

1538  Act  Cvnun.  Council  28  Sept.  in  Stow  .V»/T-.  11754)  I. 
i.  xi.  48  i  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Constable  . .  to  dis- 
train for  the  same  Offence,  and  to  retain  the  same  irreplegi- 
able.  1613  SIR  H.  KIXCH  Lam  .1636)  35  A  man  may  milke 
a  Cow  that  hee  hath  by  returne  irreplegiable.  And  that  is 
for  the  necessity.  1696  PHILLIPS  ied.  5),  Irreplegiable,  that 
may  not,  or  ought  not  by  Law  to  be  replevied,  or  set  at 
large  upon  Sureties. 

Irrepleviable  (irfple-riibTj,  a.  Law.  [ad. 
med.L.  irrepleviCibil-is,  f.  ir-  (IR-  -)  +  repleviabil-is 
REPLEVIABLE.]  =  next. 

1543  transl.  Act  13  Ed-.v.  /,  c.  2  If  he  that  repleuied  make 
defaut  agayne,  or  for  an  other  cause  retourne  of  the  dystres 
beyay  now  twyse  repleuied  be  awarded,  the  distres  shal 
remaine  irrepleuiable.  1670  BLOUNT  Lam  Diet.,  Irrcfln'i- 
at!,;  or  Implevaatle,  that  may  not,  or  ought  not  by  Law 
to  be  replevied,  or  set  at  large  upon  Sureties.  1883  il 'har- 
ton's  La;u  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Irrepleviable,  or  Irreplevisable 

Irreplevisable  (.ir/ple-vizab'l),  a.  Law.  [f. 
IB--  +  KEPLEVISABLE.]  Not  replevisable ;  that 
cannot  be  replevied  or  delivered  on  sureties. 

1621  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  I.ismore  Papers  (1886)  II.  10  To 
distreyn  vppon  any  his  own  Lands,  and  to  hold  yt  irreple- 
vizable  till  I  was  paid.  1622  CALLIS  Stilt.  Sewers  (1647 1  148 
Although,  .a  return  iireplevisable  was  awarded  to  the  Lord 
or  Avowant,  yet  he  cannot  sell  this  Distresse,  nor  work 
them.  «i676  HALE//M/.  1'lacit.  Cor.  n.  xv.  (1736)  II.  129 
Those  that  were  irreplevisable  at  common  law.  1821  .\~rai 
Monthly  Mag.  I.  182  '  A  line  a  veria  carucz  capta  in  rctita 
nainio  sint  irreplegibilia ',  that  is  to  say,  'whether  beasts 
of  the  plough  taken  in  wither/tain  are  irreplevisable '. 

t  Irreplrable,  a.  Obs.  rare-  .  [f.  IK- 2  + 
REPLY  z>.  +  -ABLE.]  Admitting  of  no  reply. 

_I032  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  jBiimiffs  Erotnena  6  Having  heard 
his  Lords  irrepliable  reasons,  without  any  more  adoe  went. 

Irrepo-rtable,  a.  rare.  [In-2.]  Not  report- 
able  ;  that  cannot  be  reported. 

1890  llarpir's  Mag.  Jan.  321/1  The  consequences  flowing 
from  this  situation. -are  simply  irreportable. 

t  Irrepo-seible,  a.  Obs.  rare-",    [ad.  L.  irre- 

poscibil-is  that  cannot  be  demanded  back  (Apul.), 

f.  ir-  (IB--)  +  reposcfre  to  demand  back :  see  -IBLE.] 

1656  BLOL-NT  Clossogr.,  Irreposciblt,  that  cannot  be  re- 

quired  again. 

t Irreprehe'ndable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f. 
IB-  -  T  KEPKEHENDABLE.]  =  IRREPHEHE.NSLBLE. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gviflaiuau'tfr.C/Unuf.  i  b  2  Hippocrates 
havinge  published  his  knowledge,  shalbe  irreprehendable, 
anil  of  all  men  admired.  Ibid.  51  b/i  Certayne  times  of  the 
yeare,  which  are  irreprehendable. 

Irreprehensible  (.irepr/he-nsib'l),  a.  Now 
rare.  [ad.  late  L.  irreprehensibil-is.  i.  ir-  (In-  - 
+  reprehens-,  ppl.  stem  of  reprehendcre  to  R.EPRE- 
HKNII :  s-ce  -IBLE,  and  cf.  F.  irrfprihensiblt  (i4th  c. 
in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  Not  reprehensible  or  blame- 
wurthy ;  not  liable  to  blame  or  reproof;  irreproach- 
able. 

1382  WVCLIF  i  Tim.  iii.  2  It  bihoueth  a  byschop  for  to  be 


IEBEPEODUCIBLE. 

Hence  Irreprehe'nsibleness,  Irreprehe  n- 
sibly  adv. 

1611  COTCR.,  Irreprehensiblement,  irreprehensibly,  blame- 
Jesly,  vnreprouably.  1656  HOBBES  6  Lessons  iii.  Wks.  1845 
VII.  .-41  He  defined  the  same  proportion  irreprehensibly 
1727  BAILEY  vol.  11,  Imtrtkauiblttuu. 

Irrepresentable  tirepr&e-ntSb'l),  a.  [In-.] 
Not  rc-prcseiuable  ;  incapable  of  representation. 

1673  H.  MORE  Aft.  .-.  4  To  set  up  such  a  Sym- 

bolical presence,  .to  represent  God,  who  is  unpresentable 
as  being  infinite  in  Majesty  and  Greatness,  a  1699  STIL- 
UNGFLEET  (J.i,  God's  irrepresentable  nature  doth  hold 
against  making  linages  of  God.  1817  COLERIDGE  Bite 
|  Lit.  I.  xn.  27S_  They  take  ..  the  words  irrepresentable 
and  impossible  in  one  and  the  same  meaning  1827  Iii 
Quncn  in  Black*,.  Max.  XXI.  i;  Progressive  au 
such,  are  irrepresentable  by  painting.  1856  FEKRIER  /«/. 
Mt:afh.  .\ni.  vi.  jij  No  model  whatever  of  matter/,-;-  se 
i  being  presentable  to  us  in  knowledge,  the  material  universe 
per  st  must  for  ever  remain  absolutely  irrepresentable  bv  us 
in  thought. 

Hence  Irreprese-ntableness. 
1673  H.  MORE  App.  Autti.  fM.  28  Whether  the  doi.ig 
Divine  worship  towards  the  Image  of  Christ  violates  the 
irrepresentablencss  of  the  Godhead  or  no. 

Irrepressible  (ir/pre-slb'l),  a.  (sts  [f.  IB-  ^  + 

REPRESS  +  -IBLE.  Cf.  F.  irrepressible  (adm.  Acad. 
1878).]  Not  repressive;  that  cannot  be  repressed, 
restrained,  or  put  down  ;  irrestrainable.  (Of  per- 
sons, often  more  or  less  humorous.) 

1818  in  TODD.  1828  CARLYLB  .l/;.>v.,  Burns (1872)  II.  5  Im- 
pelled by  the  expansive  movement  of  his  own  irrepressible 
soul.  1830  H  I..K.-C  1 1  KL  Stud.  Xat.  1  'hi/.  347  That  irrepressible 
thirst  after  knowledge,  which  in  minds  of  the  highest  order, 
supplies  the  absence  both  of  external  stimulus'riiid 
tumty.  1848  C.  BRONTE  "J.  Ey,e  vii.  (1873)  57  In 
slble  yawns  attested  her  weariness.  1878  UOMV.  SMITH 
Carthage  4  Wherever  a  ship  could  penetrate ..  there  we  find 
these  ubiquitous,  these  irrepressible  Phoenicians.  1879 
Daily  'l\'l.  17  June,  The  speeches  were  delivered  amid  the 
tumultuous  and  often  unseemly  uproar  of  the  irrepressible 
undergraduates.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Unaff.  1'atriot  278 
Shiloh  had  passed  into  history,  and  Grant  was  famous  ! . . 
One  more  milestone  in  the  deuous  road  was  past.  One 
more  reef  was  taken  in  the  irrepressible  conilict. 
B.  sl>.  An  irrepressible  person. 

1890  Pall  Mail  G.  15  July  3/2  Love  is  always  the  poet's 
test.  N  ote  the  original  way  in  which  these  irrepressibles 
essayit.  1895  Am,  r.  .Missionary  (N.V.'  Sept.  304  The  .. 
boy  being  one  of  those  irrepressibles  who  find  it  difficult  t.j 
sit  still. 


:.[irehensible.     1590:  ,-«/«w/c«ft  7  The 

definition  remained!   irreprehensible.      1656   EARL    MOVM. 

Aaot.fr.  Parnau.  266  A  man  as  excellent  for  Learning, 

.  and  sincerity  of  an  irreprehensible 

life.     1702  VANHtUGH  l-'alstl'i . 

perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,    \onrs,  gracious 
sir,  ..arc  nsible.     1848  R.  TUKNBL-LL  1'ulfit 

Orators  i  ,,  ought  to  have  been  strict  and  irre- 

prehensible in  your  compliance  with  the  dictates  <  f 


Hence  Irrepressibi-lity,  Irrepre  ssibleness, 

the  quality  of  being  irrepressible. 

1867  I'all  Mall  G.  i  Mar.  5  His  irrepressihility  rises  to 
something  like  heroism.  1875  MRS.  MACQUOIU  My  Story 
1 1.  xx.  308  Any  irrepressibleness  or  impulsiveness . .  had  been 
smiled  at  as  ignorance  and  rawness. 

Irrepressibly  (irfpieifbli),  adv.    [f.  prec.  + 

!    -LY  2.]     Jn  an  irrepressible  manner  or  degree. 

1856   in    WEBSTER.     1863   S.    LICAS   Secularia   209   The 

Americans  . .  thrived    irrepressibly    through    '  a    solitary 
I    neglect'.     1876  BANCROFT  Hist.   U.  S.  II.  xxiv.   118  The 

sentiment  of  cheerful  humanity  was  irrepressibly  strong  in 

his  bosom. 

Irrepre'ssive,  a.  rare.  [f.  IB-  -  +  REPRES- 
SIVE :  see  -IVK.]  =  IRREPRESSIBLE. 

1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur.  Leigh  in.  882  That  pathetic 
vacillating  roll  Of  the  infant  body.  .At  which  most  women's 
arms  unclose  at  once  With  irrepressive  instinct. 

t  Irrepre-vable,  a.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  IR- -'  + 
REPREVABLE.]  =  IHREPROVABLE. 

f  1440  1'roinp.  l\irv.  266/1  Irrepreuable,  irreprehensibilis. 

t  Irreproa'Ch.  Obs.  rare.  [IR-  ^.]  Absence 
of  reproach. 

1793  \V.  ROBERTS  Looker-on  No.  49  r  2  The  only  place 
where  I  can  have  that  with  innocence  and  irreproach 

Irreproachable  (irtpr*i^ibl),  a.     [a.  F. 

irreprochable  (ijth  c.  in  Hatz.-Uarm.),  f.  ir-  (la--) 

+  rtprochable  REPROACHABLE.]  Not  reproachable ; 
not  open  to  reproach  or  blame  ;  free  from  blame, 
faultless. 

1634  W.  TIKWHYT  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  300  The  dis. 
grace  of  so  irreproachable  a  Minister.  1064  EVELYN 
.  \rj;itccts  -\  Arc/tit,  in  Freart's  Archil.  118  An  exact  and 
irreproachable  Piece  of  Architecture.  1741  tr.  l*\-\rgens' 
Chinese  Lett,  xxxvi.  272  This  Man,  whose  Behaviour  was 
always  irreproachable.  1897  MARY  KINCSI.EY  II '.  Africa  305, 
I  found  an  exceedingly  neat,  well-educated  M'pongwe 
gentleman  in  irreproachable  English  garments,  and  with 
irreproachable,  but  slightly  lloreate,  English  language. 

Hence  Irreproachabi'lity  [K.  irriprochatiliU 
(1791  in  Hatz.-Darm. )]  ;  Irreproa'chableness, 
the  quality  of  being  ineproachable. 

1828  WEBSTER,  [rnproacfatleiust,  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  not  reproachable.  1833  T.  HOOK  /  'arson's  Dan.  i.  i.  2 
A  noble  lady,  .satisfied  of  the  irreproachabilily  of  her  con- 
duct. 1879  FAKKAK  St.  J'aul  II.  520  The  qualifications 
on  which  St.  Paul  insists  are  irreproachableness,  faithful 
domestic  life.  1890  H.  tt.  MERKI.MAN  Suspense  II.  i.  u 
Brmlin.^  with  the  consciousness  of  her  own  wearisome 
irreproachability. 

Irreproachably  (irfprcs-lftbli),  adv.  [I.  prec. 
+  -LY-.]  In  an  irreproachable  manner;  in  a 
manner  above  reproach  or  blame. 

1705  ADDISOX  Italy,   Switzerland  496    From   this  time, 

says   the    Monk,    the  bear   liv'd  irreproachably.     1880    11. 

JAMES   Mine,   de   Mairces  n.   122    He    had    learmd    to   be 

polite.     1881    Miss   URAUDON  Asph.   III.  5 

I  ).iphnc . .  behaved  irreproachably  all  the  aftern 

Irreproducible  (iribr0di#db'l  ,  a.  [In--.] 
Nut  reproducible;  incnpableof  t-eing  reproducxH. 


IRREPRODUCTIVE. 

1868  Sat.  Rev.  26  Dec.  824/1  The  deadness  of  his  expi 
is  irreproducible  in  words.    1883  Fortn.  Rcii.  \  Aug.  277 
These  phenomena  Laix-]  iireproducible. 

Irreproductive    ir/;:rtfd/»-ktiv),  «.     [In--.] 

Not  reproductive;  not  capable  of  reproducing. 

i  Junction  (Maffi.^,  a  reproductive  function 
of  order  zero. 

Irreprovable  (ir/pr«-vab'l\  a.    [In-  -.] 

1.  Not  reprovable  or  blame-able ;  undeserving  of  I 
reproof;  blameless,  irreproachable.     No\\ 

1304  LADY  MARGARET  Ir.  /.'<•  Imitations  iv.  v.  268  Shewe 
thy  selfe  irreprouable  and  withoutc  defautc.    1601  K.    : 
SON    Kingd.    ft    C  mum.   (1603)    95    The    Turk    in    all    his 
attempts  a-.ain^t  1  Inn^erland  hath  used  irreprovable  judge- 
ment.    1642   SIR  E.  I>I£;:ING  Sp.  on  Relig.  8  , 
irreproveable  life.     1755  Yofxc  Centaur  ii.  \\'l:s.  1757  IV". 
144  An  indulgent  Providence  has  abundantly  provided  us 
with    irreproveable    pleasures.      1838   \V.    B.    \Vnn: 

I'rayers  168  That  all  the  . .  actions  . .  may  be  pure, 
holy,  and  irreproveable  in  thy  sight. 

t  2.  That  cannot  be  disproved  or  confuted  ;  irre- 
futable. 06s. 

1581  J.  BI-.LL  Hadtfon's  AiisTv.Osor.  453  b.Where  be  those 
irreproveable    Testimonyes,   and    undeccivable    example, 
whereupon  you   crake  so   lustely?     1646  Sin  T.   Bin 
Pseud.  Ep.  i.  iii.  ii  In  some  Christian  Churches,  wherein  is 
presumed  an  irreproveable  truth. 

Hence  Irrepro  vableness. 

1775  in  Asn.     1846  in  WORCESTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

IrreprO'vably,  adv.    [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -.]    In  an   , 
irreprovable  manner. 

1599  Brighton's  jLt-t.v.  16  He  hath  walked  irreproueably 
before  God  and  men.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  159  To  live 
chastly,  irreproveably,  and  in  word  and  deed  to  shew  them- 
selves worthy  of  such  a  dignity. 

t  Irre'ption.  Ol>s.  [ad.  late  L.  irreptien-em, 
n.  of  action  from  irrepcre  to  creep  in  or  on.] 
Creeping  or  stealing  in,  stealthy  entrance. 

1598  Ord.  for  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Sen'.  Q.  Eliz.  (Parker 
Soc.)  680  The  irreption  of  those  undermining  vermin  the 
Priests  and  Jesuits  covertly  sent  in.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt. 
Exemp.  n.  Disc.  ix.  122  By  continuall  watchfulnesse,  we 
shall  lessen  the  inclination,  and  account  fewer  sudden  irrep- 
tions. 

Irreptitious  (irepti-Jas),  a.  [f.  L.  irrept-,  ppl. 
stem  of  irrepere  \,see  prec.  -t-  -ixioL's.]  Character- 
ized by  creeping  in  or  having  crept  in,  esp.  into 
a  text. 

1673  CASTELI.  Let.  in  Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  i8M  C.  IV.  6;5 
The  first  [text]  he  illustrates,  Esa.  ix.  i  where  all  condemn 
lie  as  irreptitious.  1680  H.  DODWELL  T?l>o  Lett,  r 
Where  it  [this  design]  is  irreptitious  and  by  way  of  surprize. 
1868  Contcmp.  Rev.  IX.  283  Omit  ovSowuis  which  contradict! 
Micah,  and  is  irreptitious  from  preceding  m5oi*. 

t  Irrepu-gnable,  a.    Oh.     [f.  IR-  -  +  RE- 

PUGNAHLE,  or  a.  OF.  irrepugnable  (isth  c.  in 
Godef.).]  That  cannot  be  fought  against  or  re- 
sisted ;  irresistible. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  l\fan  i.  9  Sited  in  most  eminent 
perilles,  and  as  it  were  in  the  forefront  of  iirepuguable 
damages.  1632  LITHGOW  Trai'.  IX.  398  note,  A  comparison 
of  irrepugnable  streamer.  1683  TKVON  Way  to  Health  475 
An  irrepugnable  Tower  against  all  Evil  and  Violence. 

t  Irre'putable,  a.  Ol>s.  [IR-2.]  Not  re- 
putable, not  of  good  repute  ;  disreputable. 

1709  T.  BAKER  Female  Taller  No.  4  r  i  'Tis  very  irre- 
pulable  fora  young  Woman  to  gadabout  to  Mens  Lodgings. 
1749  Bp.  LAW  Life  Christ  (R.),  Nor  does  he  [Socrates] 
declare  against  their  [the  Athenians']  most  predominant,  and 
not  irreputable  vices. 

t  Irre-quiate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [erron.  f.  late 
L.  irrcqiiies,  -etis  unquiet,  restless  +  -ATE3.]  trans. 
To  render  unquiet,  to  disturb. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilletncau's  Fr.  Chirurg.  46b/2  A  hard 
situation  might  disturbe  and  irrequiate  the  vulnerated  part. 

t  Irre'quisite,  a.  Ots.   [f.  IR-  -  +  RMCISITI  , 

or  ad.  late  L.  irrequisitus  Sidonius).]  Not  ic- 
quisite,  unnecessary. 

1599  R.  LINCHE  Fount.  Anc.  Fict.  Giij,  I  thought  it  not 
irrequisite  so  to   discover   it.     1065  J.  WEBB  Stane-lleiif 
\  131  It  will  not  be  irrequisite.  .to  say  somewhat  in  this 
I'lao-.  .of  th<_-  Rites  introduced  by  them. 

t  Irrequi-table,  a.    Ots.    rare-'.     [Ii-.--.] 

Not  requilable  ;  that  cannot  be  requited  or  repaid. 
1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Cnrry-cfmtv  iv.  159  He  should  haue 
bene  very  vngrateful  for  so  irrequitable  a  benefit. 

t Irrese'mblance.    06s.    rare-1.     [In--.] 

Want  of  resemblance,  non-resemblance. 

1628  BP.  HALL  Old  Kelig.  84  Neither  doth  he  finde  fault 
with  the  irresemblance  but  with  the  Image. 

t  Irre'Siant,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IB--  +  RESIAXT.] 
Non-resident,  having  no  residence. 

a  1653  G.  I  IANM-.L  Iiiyl!  iii  17  New  Letters-patients  give  Vs 
Libertle  to  wander  \vilh  a  Breife  ;  Irresiant,  now  content. 

t  Irresigna'tion.  Obs.   rare.     [IB-  -.]    The 
opposite  of  lesignation  ;  unresignedness. 
1657  Divine  Lover  215  Pride,  Ambition,   and  Irresigna- 

ti'in   in    the    |".snt    of  Offices.       175*  LAW  Spirit  r/ 

n.     1016    174  \Vhc:i  your  own  impatience,  wrath,  pride,  and 

izresignation  attacks  you. 

Irresilient  irftrlifat),  a.  [In-  -.]  Xot  re- 
silient ;  that  does  not  spring  back  or  rebound. 

1855  11.  Si  i  NCICH  I'rin,:  l'sr,l:,'l.  (l87«l  11.  VI.  xii.  156  Of 
bodies  that  njM--t  in  different  modes.. we  have.. the  Resi- 
lient and  Irresilient. 

Irresistance  ir/zrstans).  [In- 2.]  Absence 
of  resistance ;  non-resistance. 

1643  PKYNNF,  5w.  Po^l>er  Part.  III.  106  The  Apostle  hath 
no  where  in  this  Text,  nor  God  himselfc  in  any  other 
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Scripture,   cxj.rc^ul   >udt  .,  irrcs^tauce  ..to  1*  due  unto 
them.     1794   PALKY   l:viJ.   n.  ii.   (1817)   28    IV.i-.-ncc  under 

1894    .;.' 

reduced    I 

cient   for  shoeing  pur; 

t  Irresrsted,   a.    Ol>$.    rare  -*.     [lu-  '.]     Uu- 

resisted;  irresistible. 

1596  R.  L[INCHE]  Diella  (1877)  67  O  irresistcd  force  of 
purust  Loue. 

Irresistibility  (ir.:.  7  -abi- 

lity.    [f.  next  :  see  -JTV,  and  cf.  F.  irr^sistibilitt 
Inn  a  1715  in  Littrc  .] 

1.  The  quality  of  bein^  iiTesistible  or  incapable 
of  being  withstood. 

In   early  use   chiefly   with  reference   to  the  doctrine  of 
1  irre-Utible  grace',  irrtsi  si  idleness  being  otherwi-'- 
common  word. 

1617   PONNK  Scnn.  ux.xxii.   V.  365  Resistibility  and   Ir- 
resistibility of  Grace,  .was.  .a  language  that  pure  Antiquity 
sg»ke  not.     1651  I'.KN:.UWJ-;S  Theeph.  vn.  xi 
what  passeth  understandings  Eye,  Power,   IrreiUial'iliu". 
1676  K.  DIXON  TIVJ  Tfsiant.  342  O  Irresistibility,   ; 
hility  !  thou  takest  a\v.-ty  all  ,  because 

thou  takest  away  all  \\  ill  to  cither.    1718  POI-E  ///<&/  XIIL  191 
note,  The  .  .  leaping  nf  the  Slune,  .  .  the  Irresistibility,  and 
..  Augmentation  of  Force  in  its  Progress.     1865  CAHL.YU; 
'.  xv.  xii,  Ferdinand,  .had  the  ciiarge  of  attacking  ; 
and  he  did  it  with  his  usual  impetus  and  irresistibility. 
b.  The  quality  of  being  irresistibly  fascinating. 

1763  MRS.  BROOKE  Lady  y.  Jfandcville  (1782)  I.  70  He 
descended,  like  Adonis  from  the  carr  of  Venus,  —  full  of  the 
idea  of  his  own  irresistibility.     18x6  Miss  MITI-HI 
Ser.  ii.  (18631  225,  I  was  fairly  coaxed  into  some  articles  by 
the  irre>UtibiUty  of  the  sell 

t  2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  not  being  lawfully 
resistible.  Obs. 

1643  PKYNNI-:  .V(J7-.  Po-ver  ParL  in.  128  There  is  then  no 
speciall  Prerogative  or  irresistability  given  to  kings  by  this 
Text  in  injurious  violent  Courses.  Ibid,  131  The  Argument 
.  ,  for  the  absolute  Soveraigntie  and  irrcMi.tibiluy 
1775  J.  BOUCHER  Causes  Atrter,  A'rr'.  xii.  (1757'  547  The  in- 
judicious defenders  of  this  doctrine,  who,.  have  argued  for 
the  exclusive  irresistibility  of  kings. 

Irresistible  (ir/zi-stib'l),  a.  (sb.}  Also  7-8 
-able,  7inresistable.  [ad.lateL.zVmY.r//£//-/,f  (see 
Quicherat),  f.  ir-  (!B-  -^  +  rcsistere  to  RESIST  :  see 
-IBLE,  and  cf.  F.  irresistible  (adm.  Acad.  1762'. 
The  forms  resistabk,  irrtsistaol*  were  Kng.  forma- 
tions on  resist  vb,] 

1.  Not  resistible  ;  that  cannot  be  withstood  ;  too 
strong,  weighty,  or  fascinating  to  be  resisted. 

o.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  iii,  §  T  Fear  in  this  kind 
doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  dettie,  indued  with 
irresistible  power  to  hurt,  a  1631  DONNK  in  Select,  (1840) 
109  Mine  enemy  is  a  real,  and  an  irresistible,  .enemy.  1692 
SOUTH  12  Serm.  (1697)  I.  469  Possibly  the  grace  of  God 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  irresistible.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  <y  /*'. 
xii.  I.  347  The  power  of  opinion  is  irresistible.  1838  LYTTON 
Alice  ii.  i,  There  was  so  charming  and  irresistible  a  grace 
about  her. 

p.  1601  R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  fy  Conimw.  (1603)  95  The 
irresistable  power  of  the  Turk.  1650  HOUSES  DC  Corp. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

Irresoluble     .1    .    iv/b'l),  a.     [ad.  I 
i  +  resoluin. 

.]      Not   re- 
soluble. 
1.  Incapable  of  being  resolved  into  elements,  or 

;  indis>olui 
soluble. 


vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  270  That  call  irresistable,  which  every 
moment  should  expect ;  which  every  fool  forgets. 

f2.  Not  to  be  resisted  lawfully:  cf.  IRRESISTI- 
BILITY 2.  06s. 

1643  PRVNNE  Sov.  Poiver  Parl.  in.  121  Our  Opposites 
must  grant.. all  other  Magistrates  whatsoever,  as  irroibti- 
b!e.  .as  they  say  kings  are. 

B.  sb.  An  irresistible  person. 

1774  Trinket  36  A  sprightly  widow,  a  fine  girl,  or  a  society 
of  Manx  tsfrits,  are  three  irresistibles.     1796  C'l 
SMITH  Marchmont  I.  139  One  of  those  irresistibles  who  are 
always  seen,  .riding  in  Hyde-park. 

Irresistibleness  (ir/zi-stlb'lni-s).  Also  7 
-ableness.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of 
being  irresistible. 

1627  DONNE  Serin,  v.  49  The  spirit  of  eloquence,  and 
the  irresistiblene.s^c  of  persuasi1(:i.  1639  FUI.LKK  Holy  11  ar 
\ .  vii.  ,  in+7'  ,  ;  j  Such  was  the  irresistibleness  of  the  KiiiKs 
spirit.  1675  >n:KRY  /  reed,  ly'ill  222  With  a  necessity  and 
irresistablenesse  most  rational.  1880  A.  RALEK;M  ((  ay  tJ 
City  ii8SO  294  UnchangeaMeness,  unsearchabk-i 
sistibleness,  invisibility  are  all  negative  attribute 

Irresistibly  irfzrstlbli),o«fo.  Also  7-9 -ably. 
[f.  as  prec.  -t  -LY-.]  In  an  irresistible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  irresistible. 

a  1641  HP.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  tr  Mon.  (r642)  410  Being  so 
ordered  and  disposed  irreversibly  and  irresistibly.  1643 
I'KVNNK  Sw.  /Viivr  i'arl.  111.  129  That  any  man 

lutely,  irresistably  insUvt  themselves.    1709 

Tatlfr  No.  30  r  4.   I  shall  .  U  Winter 

.    quite    a    new    Fot: 
1871  TVNUALL  Fragi:, .  ii.  72  We  are  led  irre- 

to  enquire,    '\Vhat    i^   Unlit  and  what  i 
1874  L.  STI:I  in  N  ff.'urt  in  ,'  '•  7  We  are 

irresistibly  carried  away  !.y  liis  cnt' 
t  Irresi'StlesS,  «•  ( '/'f-    [An  erroneous  blcntl- 
ini;  ol  irresistible  a:  ntlcssly, 

:'ililcss.]     KL'si-!1,,  ble. 

1669  COKAINF.  I'ofias,  Of  l-Utchcrs  Flays  102    ! 
.  and  Irresistless  shake  Of  horrid  wr 

it  1773  Crs'siNuin 

;  ,   I've  felt  llr  '-'-'  Of  irrcsisl 

1774   I'l  KNAN1 

•./      .       ' 
Then  comes  oblivion's  irrcsi^ilcss  .-.trum. 


Formes  t,  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  ; 

1674 

<:  bodies,  and  upon  that  account 
uble.     1744  .\ 

fig.    a  1849  i 

of  her  country. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  loosened  and  dispelled  or 
reliev 

1646  GAULE  Cases  Consc.  107  With  many  moc  almost  irre- 
soluble scruples.     1649  HP.  HALL  ( 'ases  CV«it.  in.  ix.  < . 
:m  second  is  in  the  i 

••      \ 
Maid  laboured  of  in  .ructions.   1862' 

30   Aug.    265    The   progrt 

scarcely  making  itself  felt  till  it  has  stealthily  got  an  irre- 
soluble hold  on  life. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  or  explained ;   in- 
soluble. 

1868  SVMONDS  Cltntfli  in  f'.'r.'u.  AVr'.  Dec.  589  Problems 
by  their  very  nature  irresoluble  in  one  lifetime. 

Hence  Irre  solnbleness,  the  quality  of  being 
irresoluble  or  undissolvable. 

1680  BOYLE  Sceft.  Chein.  in.  179  Quercetanus  himself.. 
has  this  Confession  of  the  Irrcsolubleness  of  iJiam 

Irresolute  'irevol'«ti,  a.  [ad-  L-  irresolut-us, 
{.  ir-  (lit-  -)  +  resolfilns  KhM;i.LTt.] 

1 1.  Not  resolved  or  explained ;  left  ambiguous 
or  obscure.  Obs. 

1573  Ml'RR.w  /.'•'.  in  l\'o<irp-.v  .' 

IU8  and  irre-olulc.  1603  FLORIO  Jlontaigne  1.  l\i. 
(1633)  172,  I  propose  certaine  formelesse  and  irresolute 
fanta 

2.  Unresolved  or  undecided   as  to  a  course  of 
action.     Also_/ff. 

1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  i.  (1599)  15  Some  times  inr.h 
to  his  ambition  atx   .  imetimes  restrained  with 

feares  and  dan.^tT>,  he  would  ufi«.-n  be  irresolute.  1608  I'.  I . 
£ss.  rot.  ff  Mar.  so  After  many  long  suspensions,  and  ir- 
resolute determinations,  ..  affcLti  .>!cd  him  to 
[etc.].  1700  DRVDEN  Cinyras  ft  Alyrrka  105  Irresolute  to 
grant  or  to  refuse.  1747  FRANKLIN  t--ss.  Wks.  1840  III.  8 
The  rest  appear  irresolute  what  part  to  tale.  1828  1J"  ISRAELI 
Chas.  /,  II.  ii.  60  At  this  moment  Buckingham  was  irreso- 
lute, and  scarcely  knew  what  to  decide  on.  1867  BAILEY 
Univ.  Hymn  8  The  nebulous  star,  Of  pale,  irresolute  sheen. 

3.  \\  anting  in  resolution  or  decision  of  character  ; 
infirm  of  purpose;  vacillating;   characterized  by 
irresolution. 

1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  181   They  cursed  the 
Governors  . .  concluding  that  rashnes  had  raigned  with  S. ., 
irresolute  arrogancie  with  H. .  .     1698  Fi.t  I-R  Ate.  E.  India 
ff  f-1.  417  This  shews  ..  an  irresolute  Temper  in  the  Ranna. 
1853  J.  H.  NE\\MA\-  Hist.  Sk.  118731  U-  "•  "•  25J  Cicero  .. 
was  irresolute,  timid,  and  inconsistent. 

Irresolutely  iie'zOl'wtli  ,  aJr.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY-.]  In  an  irresolute  manner. 

1617  MORVSON  /tin.  n.  214  The  continuall  rumours  wee 
heard  of  preparations  in  Spaine,  made  us  proceede  more 
irresolutely.     1658   EARL    MONMOUTH   tr.  /'dr«/a'j    . 
Cyprus  ro6  1  he  Venetians  proceeded  doubtfully  and  ii- 
resolutely  in  the  businesse  of  the  Peace.     1838   DP 
.\n/'i.  .\7.  i.  .\vi,  Pausing  irresolutely  several  times  before 
the  door. 

Irresoluteness  (ire'zol'«tnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -.NES.S.]  The  quality  of  being  irresolute  ;  irre- 
solution. 

1686  HORNF.CK  Cntcif.  Jesus  xvii.  472  Where  men  . .  with 
me.     1837  9  HAH  AM  //:.(/.  Lit.  in.  i\ . 
§  36  An  appearance  of  vacillation  and  irresolutencss  v 
probably  lepresents  the  real  slate  of  his  mind.     i8st  • 

\  H.ily  377  The  lukewarmness,  irresolutcness,  and  bad 
faith  of  the  [  i 

Irresolution   irc/r>l  wj'sn).     [prob.  a.  F.  irri- 
solutijn  (Montaigne,  i6th  c. ),  f.  i>- 
tion:  cf.  It.  irrcsolusionc,  -solutione  (Florio,  I  j., 
\\  ant  of  resolution. 

1 1.  The  condition  of  not   having  arrived  at  a 
settled  opinion  on  some  subject ;  undecided  opii 
uncertainty,  doubt.     'With  //.,  An  instance  of  this. 

1592  The  vnhappie  accidt 

the  Kinoes  late  hurtc  dothe  ..  nourish' 
and  i  1603  KI.UKIO.  .1/i'n/a/i-w  (1632)  431  Their 

-c  of  their  arguments  . .  being  ap- 

II    men.      111648    I   :>.    Hi:  i  I'. i    HtH.    '   /,'/  11683) 
inch  irresolul: 
V  Ltaa  80  'I 

amorous   L..  :    amon|  an 

hundred  different  irresolutions.     1704  N 

n.  Pief.  i,  i  ;;d  ir- 

resolution.    1813  V-  !  'oubt  is  the 

hesit.  ..tice;   unccrt.>:  ;  and 

ion. 

2.  Tin  .;  irresolute  or  undecided  ; 

indecision  as  to  a  course  of  action ;  indecision  of 
character;  vacillation.  \Vith  u»  ami  flural,  An 
instance  of  this. 

1601  K.    f 

ild  proceede 
with  like  slownesse  and  irresolution.     1635  J.  HAVWARO  tr- 

tiioitJ.'s.  i;aiii>lid  i  itf.  149,  1  beiiii:  !<•'  '">'  """•  1  arl  '" 


IRRESOLVABILITY. 

such  affaires  a  mortal]  enemy  of  irresolutions.  1701  Ro\tE 
Ami.  Xlrf-M, •:•'!.  i.  i.  He  hx'J.  my  Soul,  ..  nor  know  the 
Weakness,  The  poor  Irresolutio  ,  1810  Iljiise  of 

Lancaster  I.  44  [This]  cast  him  into  an  irresolutic 
easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.     1823  LINGAKH  Hist. 

VI.    ^ ,    Ru   irl'-M.  l;iti.-<l:    .1    l;;ind  ..  induced    i 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  French  ambassadors.     1863 
GEO.  Euor  Kffutfla  .xi,   When   Fra  Luca  had    ceased    to 
speak,  'I  ito  still  -.tood  by  him  in  irresolution. 

Irresolvable  .ii/Vlvab'l  ,  «.  [In--.]  Not 
resolvable. 

L  Incapable  of  being  resolved  or  solved;  in- 
soluble. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat,  cone.  Relig.  lit.  xi.  535  A  thing 

full  of  spinous  questions  and  irresolvable  difficulties.     1708 

Brit.  Apollo  No.  8.  i,  2  Your  Question  is  irresolvable.    1883 

RR  \TT  I'/iys.  Meti-infinc  i  So  This  suggests  a  question 

which.. is  irresolvable  by  Metaphysic. 

2.  That  cannot  be  resolved  into  elements  or  paits  ; 
that  cannot  be  analysed. 

Irresolvable  nebitlx,  nebulje  that  cannot  be  resolved  into 
stars  by  telescopic  examination. 

1785  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  262  The  three 
nebulosities  :  rv"_.  the  resolvable,  the  coloured  but  irresolv- 
able, and  a  tincture  of  the  milky  kind.  1869  Centemp.  A'£--. 
XI.  332  Is  not  he  a  spiritualist,  who. .believes  consciousness 
to  be  a  primary  irresolvable  fact  ?  1881  PROCTOR  Poetry 
Astron.  xii.  432  Irresolvable  nebulae  really  consisting  of 
stars,  but  too  remote  for  telescopic  mastery.  1899  ll'estw. 
Caz.  8  Aug.  3/3  That  the  Reality  of  the  Ego  is  a  da_tum  of 
the  individual  consciousness,  irresolvable  into  more  primitive 
elements. 

3.  That  cannot  be  disentangled  ;  inextricable. 
1886  Athenxuiit  13  Feb.  238/3  The  countless  leaves  and 

the  irresolvable  intricacy  of  the  willow-boughs  overhanging 
the  water. 

Hence  Irresolvabi  lity,  Irreso  Ivableness. 

1838  NICHOL^ rchit.  Heiiv.  (1851)  122  Such  a  fluid,  -co 
not  ..  be  distinguished  from  unresolved  clusters  of  stars, 
either  by  the  nature  of  its  light,  or  the  simple  fact  of  its 
irresolvability.     1847  CRAIG,  1 '  rresolvableness. 

t  IrresO'lve.  06s.  rare.  [In-2.]  An  incom- 
pleted  resolve. 

1769  R.  GRIFFITH  Gordian  Knot  II.  115  After  forming 
many  irresolves,  I,  at  last,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
acquiesce  in  my  misfortune. 

t  Irreso'lved,  a.  Obs.  [In-  -.]  Not  resolved  ; 
not  settled  in  opinion ;  undecided,  uncertain ; 
wavering,  irresolute. 

1621  Bp.  MOUSTAGU  Diatribae  I.  163,  I  am  as  irresolued 
as  I  was  before.  1623  BINGHAM  Xenophon  85  Fighting  in 
this  sort,  and  irresolued  what  to  doe,  some  God  gaue  a 
meanes  of  safetie.  1x1631  DOSNE  in  Select.  11840)  223  A 
divided,  a  distracted,  a  perplexed,  an  irresolved  heart.  1666 
BOVLE  Orig.  Formes  ,(•  Qual.  Wks.  1772  III.  38  He  seems 
to  me  . .  to  have  been  irresolved,  whether  there  were  any 
such  substances  or  no.  1864  JANE  CAMERON  Mem.  Convict 
I.  179  Down  the  dark  stairs  ..  she  went  again,  irresolved 
what  to  do,  whether  to  give  him  up  or  not. 

Hence  Irreso'lvedly  adv. 

1680  BOVLE  Scept.  Chem.  Introd.  i  Friends  have  thought 
it  very  strange  to  hear  me  speak  so  irresolvedly,  as  I  have 
been  wont  to  do,  concerning  those  things. 

Irresonance  (ire-zafnans).  [In-  -'.]  Absence 
of  resonance. 

1880  BAKU  ELL  Aneurism  40  Downward  the  irresonance 
usually  mingles  with  the  normal  aortic  ;  further  downward 
and  to  the  left,  with  the  cardiac  dulness. 

Irre'SOnant,  a.  [In-  -.]  Not  resonant ;  de- 
void of  resonance. 

1899  HOWELLS  Ragged  Lady  303  A  flat  irresonant  voice. 

Irrespe'Ctable,  rai-e.    [IK--.]     Not  respect- 


Blackw.  Ma%.  CXLVUI.  76/1  His  very  existence  as  a 
dramatist  denied  point-blank  by  some  irrespectable  persons. 

Irrespe'Ctful,  a.  rare.  [IR--'.]  Not  re- 
spectful, disrespectful. 

1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  46  The  refusal  . .  and  the  letter  . . 
are  criminal  and  irrespcctful  proceedings.  1897  Sa.'.  Ke~: 
I. XXXI 1 1.  183/2  The  most  outrageous  and  irrespectful 
democrats  in  modern  Europe. 

t Irrespe-cting,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [IB-'-.]  = 
IRRESPECTIVE  2. 

1615  BP.  MoCNTAGtM//.  Cafsar&4  His  meer  irrespectiug 
will. 

Irrespective  (ir/ipe-ktiv),  a.  and  adv.  [In--'.] 
Not  respective ;  without  respect  or  regard. 

fl.  Not  respectful,  disrespectful.   Obi. 

1640  R.  BAILUE  Ca-nterb.  Self-con-.'ict.  25  His  followers 
are  become  so  wicked  and  irrespective,  as  to  . .  cast  their 
owne  misdeeds  upon  the  broad  back  of  the  Prince.  1654  in 
CabbaLi  Suppl.  101  Irreverend  and  Irrespective  behaviour 
towards  my  self  and  some  of  mine. 

2.  Characterized  by  disregard  of  particular  per- 
sons, circumstances,  or  conditions.  Now  rare. 

1650  A.  A.  Kfpl.  Sanderson  10  Our  Author  hath  shewn 
how  impossible  it  is  that  any  Promissory  Oath  can  be 
lute  and  irrespective.  1658  SOUTH  Serin.  17-14'  VIII.  xiii. 
354  The  execution  uf  that  decree  in  conferring  grace  upon 
one,  and  withholding  it  from  the  other,  is  equally  free  and 
irrespective,  a  1660  HAMMOND  Wks.  I.  462  (R.)  These  two 
•  nes,  i.  of  Christ's  dying  for  none  but  the  elect,  2.  of 
absolute  i: respective  decrees  of  election  and  rcpro- 
Moon,  are  inconvenient  interpositions,  a  1672  Wi 
Gutch  i '.-if.  fur  I.  229  In  the  matter  of  irrespective  de- 
crees, Election,  and  Reprobation.  1833  '  iHe-l. 
14  Aug.,  He  ..  oversteps,  in  his  irrespective  zeal,  every 
decency  and  every  right  opposed  to  his  course.  1857  BADEN 
POWELL  Christianity  without  Judaism  44  The  grand  dogma 
of  tht  eternal,  arbitrary,  irrespective,  irreversible  decrees. 
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3.  Existing  or  considered  without  respect  or  regard 
to  something  else ;  without  taking  account  of,  inde- 
pendent of. 

1694  COLLIER  Ess.  Mor.  Sittj.  i.  (1703)  7  A  man  does  not 
delight  in  an  Advantage,  .so  much  for  it's  own  irrespective 
Goodness,  as  because  others  want  it.    a  1862  BUCKLE  c  . 
(1873)  .HI-  v-  4*6  The  science  has  a  speculative  interest, 
which  is  irrespective  of  all  practical  considerati 

b.  Now  chiefly  in  adverbial  construction,  qualify- 
ing a  verb  expressed  or  understood ;  =  IRRESPEC- 
TIVELY. Const,  of. 

1839  Times  15  July  in  Spirit  Meiropol.  Conser:>.  Press 
('1840)  II.  171  Their  announced  determination  to  empower 
Scotch  Dissenters  to  print  the  bible  jure  corona?,  irrespec- 

|  tive  of  parliamentary  sanction.  1849  R.  I.  WILBERFORCE 
llsly  Bapt.  (1850)  129  Whether,  .anything  is.  .done  by  God, 
irrespective  of  the  instrumentality  of  mortals.  1860  TYNDALL 

i  Glac.  II.  xxvi.  373  Irrespective  of  the  snow,  the  mere  ten- 
dency of  the  dirt  to  accumulate  [etc.].  1883  C.  J.  WILLS 
Med.  Persia  253  The  application  of  the  funds  was  carried 
out  irrespective  of  the  religion  of  the  applicants, 

Irrespectively  (irftpe-ktivli),  mfr.    [f.  pr«c. 

+  -LY  -.]     In  an  irrespective  manner. 

fl.  Without  showing  respect;  disrespectfully.  Obs. 

1636  FEATLY  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixiii.  10  To  see 
the  vilest  of  all  creatures  ..  irrespectively  hale  and  tear  in 
pieces  the  casket  which  whilome  enclosed  the  richest  jewel 
in  the  world. 

t  2.  In  a  manner  showing  disregard  of  particular 
persons  or  circumstances.  Obs. 

1624  BP.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  178  That  God,  by  his  sole  will 
and  absolute  decree,  hath  irrespectiuely  resolued,  and  ill- 
euitably  decreed,  some  to  be  saued,  some  to  be  damned,  from 
all  Eternity.  a  1660  HAMMOND  H'ks.  I.  485  (R.)  He  is  all 
the  while  convinced  that  all  the  promises  ..  belong  to  him 
absolutely  and  irrespectively,  a  1711  KEN  Hymnarium 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  104  None  doom'd  to  endless  Flame  can 
plead  Hell  irrespectively  decreed,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1744)  VII.  xi.  218  Mere  undeserved  mercy,  that  places  the 
marks  of  its  favour  absolutely  and  irrespectively  upon  whom 
it  pleases. 

3.  Without  regard  to  or  consideration  of  other 
things  or  of  (^ to)  something  specified;  inde- 
pendently. 

1648  W.  MOUNTAGUE  Devout  Ess.  I.  x.  §  4.  in  The  solid 
meat  of  vertue,  which  is  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
man,  irrespectively  to  humane  praise,  a  1716  SOUTH  Serin. 
(1744)  X.  v.  138  Prosperity,  considered  absolutely  and  irre- 
spectively, is  better  and  more  desirable  than  adversity.  1842 
HULL  in  Noiuonf.  II.  i  A  conscientious  and  uncompromis- 
ing _  advocacy  of  truth,  quite  irrespectively  of  party  con- 
venience. 1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v.  (1875)  192  He 
values  them,  irrespectively  of  the  practical  conveniences 
which  their  triumph  may  obtain  for  him.  1884  LD.  COLK- 
RIDGE  in  Law  Rep_.  13  Queen's  Bench  Div.  691  The  Court 
could  enlarge  the  time  irrespectively  of  the  contract  of  the 
parties. 

t  Irrespectuo'se,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  IB- 2 
+  *respectnose,  var.  of  RESPECTI'OUS  :  cf.  F.  irre- 
spectueux  (Cotgr.  1611),  It.  irrispettoso  (Florio 
1611).]  Not  respectuous  or  respectful;  dis- 
respectful. 

1677  GALE  Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  Pref.,  The  Imputation  of  being 
contentiose,  disaffected,  or  irrespectuose  towards  persons  of 
so  great  estime. 

Irrespirable    (irrspaio-rab'l,   ire'spirab'l),   a. 
[f.  IR-  -  -)-  KESPIRABLE,  or  a.  F.  irrespirable  (1779 
in  f  latz.-Darm.),  ad.  late  L.  irresplrabil-is  (Tert.), 
f.  ir-  (IB-  -)  +  resptrd-re  to  RESPIRE  :  see  -ABLE.]    j 
Not  respirable  ;  unfit  for  respiration. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  421  Produced  by  ' 
inhaling  carbonic-acid  or  some  other  irrespirable  exhalation. 
1836  MACGILLIVRAY  tr.  HitinboLifs  Trav.  xxviii.  410  The 
mud-volcanoes  of  South  America,  Italy,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  . .  vomit  muddy  clay,  naphtha,  and  irrespirable 
gases.  1876  FOSTER  Phys.  II.  ii.  (1879)  355  Some  gases  are 
irrespirable,  on  account  of  their  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Irrespo-ndence.  rare.  [lR-2.]  Want  of 
respondence  ;  the  fact  of  not  responding  (to  some- 
thing else). 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  47  A  morbid  condi- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties  or  feelings,  or  an 
irrespondeiice  of  them  to  others.  Ibid.  IV.  107  An  irre- 
spondence  in  the  feelings  of  the  female  to  those  of  the  male. 

t  Irrespo-nsal,  a.  Sc.  Obs.    [f.  IB-  *  +  RK- 

SPONMAL  a.]   =  IRRESPONSIBLE. 

1637  RUTHERFORD  Let.  Lady  Kcnmure  7  Mar.,  Away, 
away  with  irresponsall  Tutours,  that  would  play  me  a  slip. 
—  Let.  Marg.  J-ullerton  Lett.  (1671)  308  They  shall  prove 
irresponsal!  debters :  And  therefore  best  here  look  ere  we  leap. 

Irresponsibility  i,ir/sppnslbi-llti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ITY.J 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  irresponsible. 
1818  in  TODD.    1850  HAWTHORNE  Scarlet  L.  xx,  A  remark- 


spoiwiunuy  lur  inose  wno  lauour  under  ..  Moral  Insanity. 
1884  BRYCE  in  Cantemp.  7\',T'.  Nov.  720  Irresponsibility 
breeds,  and  must  always  breed,  laziness  and  selfishness. 

2.  Incapability  of  responding  physically,  rare. 

1822-34  Good's  Study. tied.  (ed.  4)  III.  482  While  ordinary 
purgatives  are  incapable  of  exciting  evacuations  from  the 
torpitude  and  irresponsibility  of  the  palsied  parts,  tiiey  are 
sufficient  to  occasion  inflammation. 

Irresponsible  •'ir/sp^-nslb'l),  a.  (so.~)  Also  7 
-able.  [f.  IR-  -  +  RESPONSIBLE.  The  variant  in 
-able  corresponds  to  F.  irresponsable.] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  not  answerable  for  conduct 
or  actions  ;  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account ; 


IBRETENTIVENESS. 

exempt  from  or  incapable  of  legal  responsibility. 
Also  (by  extension.:,  Acting  or  done  without  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

1648  MILTON  Tenure  Kings  Wks.  11847)  2-|i  2  That  no., 
tyrant  . .  may  presume  such  high  and  irresponsible  licence 
over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upside  down  whole  king- 
doms of  men.  1681-6  J.  SCOTT  Chr.  Life  I.  iv.  ,K.>,  \Vhat 
a  dangerous  thing,  .is  it  for  men  to  intrust,  .their  innocence 
and  religion  in  such  irresponsible  hands.  1790  IkiiKE  t-r. 
Rev.  39  They  left  the  crown,  .perfectly  irresponsible.  1860 
tierl.  (1868)  I.  i.  2  Epistles  which  contained  the 
irresponsible  commands  of  this  one  individual.  1890  T. 
DE  W.  TAL.MAGE  Fr.  Manger  to  Throne  643  The  prisoner 
was  idiotic  and  irresponsible. 

fig.  1871-3  EARLE  i'/iilol.  Eng.  Tongue  (ed.  2)  §  374  Our 
public-school  and  university  life  is  a  great  wellhead  of  new 
and  irresponsible  words. 

2.  Unable  to  respond  to  a  legal  obligation ; 
insolvent.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

B.  sb.  An  irresponsible  person. 
1894  Voice  (N.  Y.)  22  Feb.,  8,000,000  workmen,  .would  be 


ng.  ..  The  Turkish  Jrresponslbles:  becoming  i 

Hence  Irrespo'nsibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
irresponsible,  irresponsibility. 

1655  in  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  App.  38/2  Haisard 
in  the  security  of  moneyes  throw  the  irresponsablnes  of 
debitors.  1887  G.  R.  LEAVITT  in  W.  Gladden  Parish  J'ivM. 
205  It  develops  self-will  and  self-sufficiency  in  the  pastor, 
and  in  the  people  criticism  and  irresponsibleness. 

Irresponsibly  (irftpp-nslbli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  irresponsible  manner. 

1847  IksHNtLl.  Chr.  .\~urt.  n.  ii.  (18611  255  They  discharge 
the  holiest  responsibilities  irresponsibly.  1870  EMERSON 
Sac.  «$•  Solit.  vii.  147  Poems  have  been  written  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  irresponsibly.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac 
Sunl'onnet  16  The  lambs,  -frisked  irresponsibly  about. 

Irresponsive  (irftppmnT),  a.    [!R-  *.] 

1.  Not  responsive  or  answering  ;  not  responding 

to   a  force  or  stimulus,  or   to   something  which 

appeals  to  the  emotions ;  giving  no  answer  to  a 

question  or  inquiry. 
1846  in  WORCESTER,  who  cites  Edin.  Rcz'.   1866  J.  H.  £f  EW- 

MAN  Let.  Pitsey  ii,  I  trust  I  am  not  ungrateful  or  irrespon- 


VII.  xiii.  226  Works  to  which  our  forefathers  were  unin- 
telligibly irresponsive. 

2.   =  IRRESPONSIBLE  i.  rare. 

1884  GLADSTONE  in  New.  Tennyson  II.  xvi.  306  Irrespon- 
sive po\\'er  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  curbed  by  wisdom. 

Hence  Irrespo  nsiveness,  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  irresponsive. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  382  A  long  period  of  sullen 
irresponsiveness.  1872  Spectator  5  Oct.  1263  Nothing  can 
be  more  marvellously  painted  than  the  picture  of  her  irre- 
sponsiveness to  her  husband's  anxieties,  fears,  and  hopes. 

Irrestrainable  ur/itrj'-nab'l),  a.     [IR-2.] 

Not  restrainable ;  that  cannot  be  restrained  or 
held  in  check. 

1643  PRYNNE  Sov.  Power  Part.  i.  (ed.  a<  91  An  absolute, 
irrevocable,  uncontroulable  Supremacy  over  them,  superiour 
to,  irrestrainable,  irresistable,  or  unalterable  by  their  owne 
primitive  inherent  National!  Soveraignety.  1854  Ulackw. 
Mag.  LXXVI.  373  The  intense  enthusiasm,  .became  almost 
irrestrainable.  1886  Greathcart  II.  174  'Here's  Arthur', 
cried  the  children ;  and  irrestrainable  Johnny  let  himself 
down  out  of  the  carriage  to  meet  him. 

Hence  Irrestrarnably  adv.,  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  restrained. 

1685  R.  L'ESTHANGE  Observato'r  Defended  8  Which 
facultie  he  vindicates  to  himself  irrestrainably.  1873  RUSKIN 
J-'frs  (.'/<«'.  xxxviii.  26  Liars  and  traitors  . .  soak  their  way 
down,  irrestrainably,  to  the  gutter  grating. 

Irrestrictive  (i«stri-ktiv),  a.  [IE--.]  Not 
restrictive ;  without  restriction. 

1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  102.  1/2  If  we  canvass  the  matter  in 
an  Absolute,  in  an  Irrestrictive  Sense.  1854  J.  CAIRNS  Let. 
in  Life  xiv.  (1895)  377  The  statements  regarding  space  and 
time  as  irrestrietive  conditions. 

Irresnltive,  a.  rare.  [IB--.]  Having  no 
result. 

1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Premcth.  Bound  Poems  1850  I.  157 
An  empty  wish, — and  irresultive  work. 

Irresu'SCitable,  a.  rare.  [In--.]  Not  re- 
suscitable  ;  that  cannot  be  resuscitated  or  restored 
to  life.  Hence  Irresu'scitably  n,iv. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Jies.  it.  ii,  The  inner  man  ..  sleeps 
now  irrcsuscitably  stagnant  at  the  bottom  of  his  stomach. 
1843  —  Past  tf  Pr.  i.  vi,  If  it  prove  irresuscitable.  1863  — 
J-'redk.  Gt.  xvit.  i.  11872)  VII.  6  Clamorous  rage  and  logic, 
which  has  now  sunk  irresuscitably  dead, 

Irretention  Jr/te-njsn).  [lit--.]  Lack  of 
retention  ;  want  of  the  power  of  retaining ;  irre- 
tentive-ness. 

1827  L>E  QUINCF.Y  Last  days  Kant  Wks.  1854  III.  154 
From  irretention  of  memory,  he  could  not  recollect  the 
letters  \\hich  composed  his  name. 

Irretentive  (ir/"te-ntiv),  a.  [IB-2.]  Not  re- 
tentive ;  Inukini;  the  power  of  retention. 

1749  SuiiLTos  Deism  Ke-.'ealed  iv.  (T.),  His  imagination 
irregular  and  wild,  his  memory  weak  and  irretentive.  1879 
A.  \V".  WARD  Chaucer  iii.  147  A  manliness  of  tone,  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  irretentive  querulousness  found  in  so  great 
a  number  of  poets.  1897  !•'.  HALL  in  Xati.'n  \X.\  .-  LXIV. 
163/1  A  narrow  range  of  reading,  or  an  irretentive  memory. 

Hence  Irrcte  ntiveness,  the  quality  of  being 
irretentive;  want  of  the  power  of  retention. 


IRBETIATE. 

1849  Chambers'  Hist.  .SVo/.  i.v.  114  All  the  rest  ..made 
their  escape  from  Newgate,  which  on  this  01 
Tested  a  peculiar  irretentiveness.     1867  Lowi 
Pr.  Wks.  1690  II.  261  Montaigne  ..  reports  of  himself  with 
the  impartiality  of  a  naturalist,  and  Roswell,  in  his  letters  to 
Temple,  shows  a  maudlin  irretentiveness. 

t  Irre'tiate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppi.  stem  of  L.  irr,-- 
tiare  to  ensnare,  f.  ir-  (In-1)  +  rite  net.]  trans.  To 
catch  as  in  a  net ;  to  ensnare,  entrap. 

1660  Cli.tra-.  Italy's  Ycm  are  in  continual  fear,  .by  reason 
of  those  hellish  snares  they  usually  lay  to  irretiate  and 
massacre  strangers.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1914  While 
the  said  Crystal  was  growing  or  coagulating,  several  small 
Insects. .were  irretiated  or  imprisoned  therein. 

Irreticent  (irc'tisent),  a.  [IR--.]  Not  reti- 
cent ;  wanting  in  reticence. 

1864  Realm  n  May  7  We  English  have  an  ineradicable 
distaste  to  coarse,  irretrcent,  rampant  vulgarity,  whether  in 
action,  writing,  or  speech. 

Irretraceable  (irrtr^-sab'l),  a.  [In-  2.]   That 

cannot  be  retraced. 

1847  in  CRAIG.  (11859  B."  QUINCEY  Path.  Wks.  (1891!  I. 
23  An  error  . .  travels  off  into  ..  spaces  incalculable  and  ir- 
retraceable. 1876  HOLLAND  Ser.  Oaks  xii.  168  He  had 
taken  a  step  upward  and  forward,  a  step  irretraceable. 

Irretraceable  (irftne-ktab'l),  a.  [ad.  late  L. 
irretractdbil-is  (Augustine),  f.  ir-  (In-2)  +  retrac- 
tare  to  retract:  sec  -BLE.  Cf.  F.  irrctractablc 
(i-fth  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).]  That  cannot  be  re- 
tracted or  taken  back. 

1880  CHEVNR  Isaiah  (1884)  I.  256  The  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  irretractable. 

Irretractile  (irftne-ktil,  -tail1),  a.  [IR-2.] 
Not  retractile ;  incapable  of  being  retracted  or 
drawn  back. 

1853  H.  SPENCER  Pritte.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xii.  156  Of 
bodies  that  resist  in  different  modes  . .  we  have  . .  the  Re- 
tractile and  Irretractile. 

Irretrievable  (irftrrvab'l),  a.  [In-2.]  That 
cannot  be  retrieved  ;  irrecoverable ;  irreparable. 

1695  [implied  in  IRRETRIEVABLY],  1702  DE  VOE  Shortest 
Way  lu.  Dissenters  Misc.  (1703)  423  With  an  absolute,  and, 
as  they  suppose,  irretrievable  Victory.  1712  STEKLI-:  Sped. 
No.  423  F  5  The  Condition  of  Gloriana,  I  am  afraid,  is 
irretrievable.  1788  GIBBON  Decl.  4  J-'.  xlviii.  (1869)  III.  49 
He  perceived  the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's 
health.  1821  WELLINGTON  Disp.,  etc.  Oct.  (1867)  I.  195 
\Vhetherwe  shall.. give  up  the  government  to  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  country  in  all  its 
relations,  to  irretrievable  ruin?  1871  H.  AINSWORTH  Tower 
Hill  ti.  vii,  The  time  approached  when  the  irretrievable 
step  must  be  taken. 

Hence  Xrretrievabi'lity,  Irretris'vableness, 
the  quality  of  being  irretrievable. 

1727  BAILF.YVO!.  II,  Irretrievallencss.  1847  DE  QUINCEY 
Seer.  Sac.  Wks.  1857  VII.  269  The  fatal  irretrievability  of 
errors  in  early  life.  1882  ANNIE  THOMAS  Allcrton  Towers 
I.  viii.  137  The  boldness  and  irretrievability  of  the  step  he 
has  taken. 

Irretrievably  (irftn'vabli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  irretrievable  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
irretrievable ;  beyond  recovery  or  repair ;  irre- 
parably. 

1695  WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  ix.  (1723)  215  It 
must  needs  have  been  all  irretrievably  lost  and  useless  to 
Mankind.  1766  GOLDSM.  Vic,  II'.  xxxi,  Miss  Wilmot  . . 
perceiving  that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably  lost.  1869 
M.  PATTISON  Serfn.  (1885)  190  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
irretrievably  broken  with  knowledge. 

t  Irretu'rnable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  IR-  2  -t-  RETURN  v. 

+  -ABLE.]  a.  That  cannot  be  returned  or  turned 
back.  b.  Admitting  of  no  return ;  from  which  it 
is  impossible  to  return. 

1563  Afirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  Ixxxii,  Forth  irreturnable 
flyeth  the  spoken  word,  Be  it  in  scoffe,  in  earnest,  or  in 
bourd.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  Gulf  Bj,  His  kingdom 
cam  to  naught,  and  the  whole  people  suffered  a  transmigra- 
tion irretornable  in  Assiria.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Garzonis 
Hpsp.  Incur.  Fooles  36  To  enter  the  irreturnable  shadowes 
of  god  Ditis  his  house. 

[Irrevalent,  a  frequent  perversion  of  IRRELE- 
VANT.] 

Irrevealable (irtVf-lab'l), a.  rare-".  [Is-2.] 

That  cannot  be  revealed.     So  Irrevealably  adv. 

1847  in  CKAIG. 

t  Irrevealed,  a.  Obs.  [In-  -.]  Not  revealed 
or  disclosed;  unrevealed. 

1610  DONNE  Pscudo  Martyr  v.  12  Obscure  and  irrevealed 
things.  1628  GAULE  Prnct.  The.  (1629)  107  The  irreuealed 
Will  of  God.  a  1631  DONNE  Paradoxes  1,1652}  63  So  deep 
and  so  irreveald. 

Irreverence  (ire'verens).  [ad.  L.  irrevtrtntta, 
f.  irreverent-em  IRREVERENT  :  see  -ENCK.  Cf.  F. 
inrivirence  I3th  c.,  irrivfrence  i/rfth  c.  (Hatz.- 
Darm.  and  Littre).] 

1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  irreverent ;  absence 
or  violation  of  reverence ;  disrespect  to  a  person  or 
thing  held  sacred  or  worthy  of  honour. 

c  1340  HAMPOLE  Prose  Tr.  10  If  he  swere  be  Cryste  wondes 
or  bludc.  .it  sounes  in  irreu[cr]ence  of  Ihesu  Crysle.  1382 
WYCLIF  Ecclns.  xxvi.  14  Fro  alle  irreuerence  of  the  e;en  of 
hir  waar  [1388  Be  thou  war  of  al  vnreuerence  of  hir  i5en). 
1-1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  329  Irreuerence  is  whan  men  do 
nat  honour  there  as  hem  ognte  to  doon.  £1440  Jacob's 
Well  01,  Whanne  bou  iapyst,  &  scornyst,  &  dost  irreuerence 
to  god  &  to  his  sayntes.  1651  DAVKNAN  I  'ref.  3 

If  it  be  not  irreverence  to  record  their  opinion.  1684 
Contempl.  St.  Man  ll.  x.  (1699)  236  The  irreverence  and 
great  incivility  towa  i  Mortal  Sin,  "1779  »  A». 
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frur.  IX.  ii.  (R.),  Tumm  . .  is,  on  the  very  first 
appearance,  marked  out  by  his  irreverence  to  the 
of  Juno.    1861  WHII.HT  Eis.  ,-!>-, /i.iv/.  II.  \xi.  170  A  feeling 
of  irreverence  i  ,:tl.      1871  '1  , 

Sc.  11879)  I-  *'•  353  Lowering  the  moral  In 
irreverence  and  cun: 

b.  with  an   and  //.   An    instance  of  this  ;   an 
irreverent  act  or  utterance. 

a  1744  POPE  ij.l,  Attributes  . .  which  it  was  an  irreverence 
to  omit.     1873  Ln.  Hoi'GmoN  Motiogr.  20  Mak<- 
quite  easy  in  the  possession  of  my  irreverences.    1899  A.  F.. 
GARVIE  Ritschlian  Theot.  vi.  ii.  344  The  spiritual  < 
of  some  theologians  is  . .  an  impertinence,  one  could  even 
say  an  irreverence. 

2.  The  condition  of  not  being  reverenced  ;  state 
of  dishonour. 

1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reo.  l.  §  151  The  irreverence  and 
scorn  the  Judges  were  justly  in.  Mod.  To  be  held  in 
irreverence. 

Irreverend  (ire-vercnd),  a.    [In-2.] 

1.  Not  reverend  ;  unworthy  of  veneration. 
[1404:  see  IKRKVEHKNT  i.]  1748 RICHARDSON Cfarissa(i8u) 

VIII.  xii.  158  Her  matted,  griesly  hair,  made  irreverend  by 
her  wickedness.  1879  SWINBURNE  Stud.  S/iaks.  ii.  (1880) 
1 10  That  most  irreverend  father  in  God,  Friar  John,  belongs 
to  a  higher  class  in  the  moral  order  of  being. 

Ii  2.  Formerly  often  misused  for,  or  confused 
with,  IRREVERENT. 

[Arising  from  the  earlier  use  of  IRREVERENT  in  both  senses.1 

1576  GKINDAL  Let.  to  Queen  20  Dec.  in  Strype  Life  (1710) 
Ii.  App.  80  If  eny  Man  use  immodest  Speech,  or  irreverend 
Gesture  or  Behaviour.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  /W.  v.  xlvii.  §  4 
That  irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true  humilitie  can 
neuer  stand.  1721  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mcm.&n.  1556  (R.i  A  certain 
learned  person,  .impugned  some  part  of  what  he  had  spoken, 
urging  that  he  had  used  irreverend  speech.  1796  W.  TAYLOR 
in  Monthly  Alag.  II.  465  To  preserve  their  monumental 
nltars  within  precincts  where  they  will  be  guarded  from 
irreverend  mutilation.  1849  ROCK  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  ii,  79 
Handled  with  a  rough,  irreverend  touch. 

Hence  Irre'verendly  adv.  (in  quots.  misused  for 
irreverently}. 

1655  H.  VAUGIIAN  SilexScint.  Pref.  ^858)7  So  irreverendly 
bold,  as  to  dash  Scripture  with  their  impious  conceits.  1738 
WARBURTON  Dh'.  Legal.  App.  58  He  irreverendly  aims  at 
wit  with  the  face  of  an  Irish  inquisitor. 

Irreverent  (ire'verent),  a.  Also  5  inr-.  [ad. 
L.  in-,  irreverent-em,  f.  in-,  ir-  (fa-'^  +  reverens, 
-entitn,  pr.  pple.  of  reverlrT  to  REVERE.  Cf.  F. 
irreverent  (i5th  c.). 

•  In  OF.  reverent  represented  L.  rcverendus;  hence,  in 
English  also,  rei'erent  and  irreverent  were  orig.  used  in  the 
sense  of  reverend,  irreverend,  which  were  of  later  introduc- 
tion :  see  REVERENT.] 

\  1.  =  IRREVEREND.  Obs. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  644  To  company  w*  symple  & 
inreuerent  persones. 

2.  Not  reverent ;  wanting  in  reverence  or  venera- 
tion ;  showing  disrespect  to  a  sacred  or  venerable 
person  or  thing. 

1550  VERON  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  13  That  no  man  shuld 
.  .  loke  in  the  Arke.  .wyth  p_rophane&  irreverente  eies.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  xn.  101  Th'  irreverent  Son  Of  him  who  built 
the  Ark,  who  for  the  shame  Don  to  his  Father,  heard  this 
heavie  curse,  Servant  of  Servants,  on  his  vitious  Race.  1746 
AKENSIDE  Hymn  Naiads  288  Of  highest  Jove,  Irreverent. 
1864  Dublin  Univ.  A  fag.  612  'Parker  is  an  old  hunks', 
was  the  irreverent  reply.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I. 
Notes  281  The  irreverent  irony  of  Mephistopheles. 

Irreverential  ^irevere'nfal),  a.  [f.  L.  irrei'e- 
rtntia  IRREVERENCE  +  -AL.]  Not  reverential ; 
characterized  by  irreverence ;  irreverent. 

1652  Rec.  Dingji'all  Prest.  (Sc.  Hist.  Spc.)  242  Sentenced 
for  his  irreveremiall  words  against  his  Minister.  1675 Case 
Quakers  cone.  Oaths  defended  15  Irreverential  and  common 
Swearing.  1848  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  137  The  old 
General  Washington  dodge — pardon  the  irreverentiat  word 
— of  thanking  the  donor  before  reading  the  book.  1861 
WILSON  &  GEIKIE  Mem.  E.  Forbes  vi.  181  The  irreverential 
portraits  of  academic  dignitaries  which  were  weekly  dis- 
played at  the  College  gate. 

Hence  Irreverepntialism,  irreverential  practice. 
Irrevere-ntially  adv.,  irreverently. 

1675   Case  Quakers  cone.   Oaths  defended  15   Swearing 
rashly,  prophanely,  irreverentially.    1850  DE  Qi'lN- 
(1871)  XVI.  54  To  complain  of  irreverentialUm  through  an 
irreverential  word.     1855  F.  M.  BROWN  in  W.  M.  i 
Kuskin,  Rossetti,  etc.  (1899)  44  Stephens  speaking  irreve- 
rentially on  the  subject  of  Guggum. 

Irreverently  (ire'vercnlH),  adv.  [f.  IRREVE- 
REXT  + -LT -.]  In  an  irreverent  manner;  without 
reverence ;  disrespectfully. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  516  They  .vi.  Corpsys  . .  were 
than  put  in  a  carte  &  drawen  vnto  a  house  of  Seynt  K:\thc 
ryne,   &  there   buryed   inreuerently.      1550 
Sayings  (1846)  12  The  people  which  loked  in  it  irreverently 
were  slayne.     1658  Hist.  Man.  K.  Janus  :• 
he  spake  irreverently  of   King   Henry    the   eighth.     1716 
ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  6  f  8  Those  who  speak  irreverently 
of  the  Person  to  whom  they  have  sworn  Allegiance.     1828 
D'IsnAEU  Chis.  f.  I.  iv.  71  A  land  where  the  h:.' 
Don  trembled  to  touch  irreverently  the  meanest  friar.     1859 
GEO.   EI.IOT  A.  r,,;ie  ii,  Nor  was  it  a  'spotty  globe',  as 
.Milton  has  irreverently  called  the  moon. 

Irreversible  (Jn'vs-.isib'l), a.  Also  /-8  -able. 
[IR-  -'.]  That  cannot  be  reversed. 

1.  That  cannot  be  undone,  repealed,  or  annulled  ; 
unalterable,  irrevocable. 

1630  PRVNNF.  .-InH-Armitt.  114  The  euerlasting,  the  ir- 
reuersible   Decrees  of  Election.      1649    l!r.    HAI 
C,'H.s,'.  IV.  vi.  4,7  That  since  marriage  one.'   | 

n-e    may  have  some  breathing-time  bet- 
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IM  and  accomplishment.     1677  W.  Snt.lit.ocK  A 

1728 

vr.  29  June  (if;')   i<4  A 
unced   the    ii 
v.      1885   Lm 

'-  Queen's  Bench  were  rev" 

2.  That  cannot  be  turned  backw.-u  iwn, 

or  in  the  opposite  direction,    fin  tjuot.  1821,'!  hat 
cannot  be  upset  or  overturned.) 
1821  LAM n  lilia  S  ., ',  Day,  Delightful  eternal 

•nr  irreversible  throne  in  thi-  : 
"•'••     1864  l«  .  .uisal 

solute  and  unchangeable,  fur  it 
is  irrevei  thought.     1870   Vi  MS   ,\at.   Hill 

Carnm.  28  The  irrc-, 
Hence  Irreversibi-lity,  IrreveTBiblene««,  the 

quality  or  character  of  being  irreversible. 

1625  DUNNK  Set-in.  l\vi,  673  In  the  anguish  of  that  disso* 
i,  in  the  sorrows  uf  that  val.  , 

tof  ihat^transmigration.    1678  J.  1  '.'.441 

The  perpetuity  n:  173, 

STACKHOI  SK  Hist.  I'-il-tr  v.  ii.     1 
the  irreversibleness  of  ,  a:]:>.     1824  r<m 
The  irreversibility  of  the  judgments.     1873   1;-  STEWART 
re.  Energy  v.  142    1  :]uy  of  the  process 

puts  a  slop  to  al!  this. 

Irreversibly  (ir;V5'.isibli),  adv.  [f.  piec.  + 
-i.v-'.]  In  an  irreversible  manner;  so  as  not  lo 
admit  of  being  reversed  ;  unalterably,  irrevocably. 

1626  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  iv.  §  3  Whether  they  were  irre- 
versibly cast  out  of  God's  gratious  presence  before  their 
accomplishment   of.  .their   project  against   man,  is  not  so 
certaine.    1750  Jon  •      I  am  now., 
known  to  be  an  Author  and.  .irrr<  rimed  to  all 
the  miseries  of  high                         <i  1842  AKNOI.I>  /  f. .'.  .1A>,/. 
Hist.  ii.  (1878)  140  Taking  their  shape  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  sometimes  irrev.i 

Irrevertible  (ir/vS-jtib'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  IR-2 
+  L.  revcrtl  to  return  +  -IBLE.]  a.  Incapable  of 
reverting  (to  the  former  owner),  b.  Irreversible, 
unalterable. 

1725  KlRKpATRtcK  Relig.  Ord.  Norwich  129  Unexpirable, 
or  at  least  irreverttble,  leases.     1822  A/,i.  ATI-.  Mag.  X  1 
The  irrevertible  tendency  to  monarchy  of  a  great,  a  chival- 
rous, and  a  territorial  people. 

t  Irrevi-ncible,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  IB-  *  +  KE- 
VIN-CHILE, ad.  late  L.  revinciHlis  (Tertull.).]  That 
cannot  be  overcome  or  refuted ;  invincible,  incon- 
trovertible. 

a  1746  J.  LEWIS  Life  Fisher  (1855)  I.  xvi.  269  Bede.. 
proves  by  irrevincible  arguments,  that  those  fourteen  years 
are  to  be  counted  from  the  conversion  of  Paul. 

Irrevisable  (irA-si-zab'l),  a.  rare.  [In--.] 
That  cannot  or  must  not  be  revised. 

1884  Leeds  Mercury  15  Aug.  5/1  The  Republic  has  been 
declared  inviolable,  irrevisable. 

[Irre'vitable :  see  IRRENITIBLE.] 

Irrevocability  (ire-viflcabHIti).  [f.  next  + 
-ITY:  cf.  F.  irrevocabilitt  (1534  in  Hatz-Darm.  .] 
The  quality,  character,  or  condition  of  being  irre- 
vocable ;  incapability  of  being  recalled  or  revoked. 

1613  F.  RORARTS  Rcven.  Gosp.  i  He  enacteth  it . ,  in  more 
then  Mede  and  Persian  irrevocabilitie,  1837  DnktNS 
.  xxxi.  Confirmation  of  the  irrevocability  L'fhis  inten- 
tion. 1884  Pall , MallC,.  25  Sept.  j'2  The  new  agreement .. 
If  it  is  to  share  the  fate  of  other  'irrevocabilities  '..will  not 
be  worth  much. 

Irrevocable  (ire'Tdlcab'l),  a.  Also  5  inre- 
voeable,  y-8  irrevocable,  [ad.  L.  irrevocabil-is, 
f.  ir-  (IR--)  +  revetabilis,  f.  revocare  to  recall: 
perh.  in  part  through  F.  irrevocable  (1357  in  Godef. 
Compl.).  Irrei'okMe  follows  Eng.  revoke. 

1589  PL  TTENHAM  Eng.  Poesic  II.  xii[i].  '  con- 

tent with  the  vsual  Normane  or  Saxon  word,  would  conuert 
the  very  Latine  and  Greeke  word  into  vulgar  French,  as  to 
say  innumerable  for  innombrable,  reuocable,  irreuocable, .. 
and  such  like,  which  are  not  naturall  Normans  nor  yet 
French,  but  altered  Latines.J 

That  cannot  be  recalled. 

1.  That  cannot  be  called,  brought,  fetched,  or 
taken  back;    that   is   beyond  recall  or  recovery. 
(In  reference  to  past  time  or  events  often  with 
admixture  of  sense  2.) 

1382  WVCLIF  E-ft.  xxi.  5  For  I  the  Lord  ledde  out  my 

swerd  of  his  sheethe  ineuocable  [gloss  or  that  may  not  le 

clepid  a3enj.     1400  C \XTON  Eitey.ics  xi.  42  Alas  he  ..  hath 

lie  ctitierly  wyth  hym,  whcrof  inreuocable  a  yefte  I 

doo  make  to  hym.     1596  .SPESSEK  /•'.  Q.  vi.  ii-  15  Sith  that 

'     ":* 

Irrcv  I  lv-  '• 

.  .  rlaili— gone    irrevocable.       1805 

frc-v.  xii.  She  sat  . .  half  wishing  that  the  irre- 

ier  come.     18"  mpt. 

L,ct.  .,  i :  t-garded  historically  these  events  belong 

to  the  in. 

2.  That  cannot  be  revoked,  repealed,  annulled, 
or  undone  ;   unalterable,  irreversible.     (The  pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1490  CAXION  Eneydos  iv.  20  Bi  the  sentence  irreuocable 
of  theym  [the  godij.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDVS  Srrm.  (Parker 
Soc.)  303  As  a  seal  and  sure  pledge  of  his  irrevocable 
promise.  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  I.  iii.i-,  Firme, and  irreuoc- 

M.      1692   WASHINGTON    t  ./.  v. 

1851)   141  The  I..-., 
which  Laws  were  i:  : 

i,l5  An  hereditary  a  nming  and  assert- 
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independent  of  the  Nation.      1862  Mi  KIVAI.F:  /iVw.  />;/. 

equivalent    to 

il  possession  ;  it  was  perpetual  and  irrevocable.     1880 
FORRESTER  R  \  uu  need  feel  certain  that 

her  decision  of  to-night  is  irrevocable. 

Irrevocableness  (ire-viMtib'lnte).  [f.  prec. 
T  -.VESS.J  The  quality  or  character  of  being  irre- 
vocable. 

1649  ROBERTS  C/<;  The  incurablenesse  of  their 

uid  irrevocablenesse  of  their  judgements.   1753  RICHARD- 
SON i  \.\xii.  226  The  irrevocable 
the  event.     1859  GEO.   ELIOT  A.  Bede  xlviii,   Adam   was 
anr  to  feel  more  intensely  the  irrevocableness  of 
::lg. 

Irrevocably  (ire'v.'kabli),  adv.     [f.  as  prec. 
I  -.]     In  an  irrevocable  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
irrevocable. 

1.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being  called  or  brought 
back  ;  beyond  recall  or  recovery. 

1611  COTGR.,  fmooca&itmcHt.  irreuocably,  vnrecallably. 
1627  MAY  Lncan  I.  (1631)  16  Irrevocably  doe  the  people 
flye.  1742  \"o:  NO  -V.'.  Th.  v.  402  Nor  mark  the  muck  irre- 
vocably laps'd,  And  mingled  with  the  sea.  1855  THACKERAY 
lines  Concl.,  Tho'  he  has  disappeared  as  irrevocably 
as  Eurydice. 

2.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  being  revoked  or  annulled ; 
unalterably,  irreversibly. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  fy  Mor.  26  b,  Ligarius . .  is  by  me 
already  irrevocably  condemn'd.  1644  Bp.  MAXWELL  / 
Chr.  Kings  ix.  loo  They  were  totally  and  irrevocably  in- 
vested with  all  power.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Ci»nm.  I.  vii.  252 
The  king  may  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  which 
shall  irrevocably  bind  the  nation.  1810  /f truss  of  Lancaster 
I.  103,  I  remained  firmly  and  irrevocably  fixed  in  my  ticst 
resolution.  1841  MACAL-LAY  Ess.,  Hastings  (1887)  678  The 
whole  party  was  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Irrevoluble  (ire-viTli;<b'l),  a.  rare.  [f.  In-2  + 
KEVOLCBLE,  ad.  L.  revolfibilis  that  may  be  rolled 
back.]  That  has  no  finite  period  of  revolution, 
whose  revolution  is  never  completed ;  of  infinite 
circuit. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  (1851)  71  In  supereminence  of 
beatifick  Vision  progressing  the  datelesse  and  irrevoluble 
Circle  of  Eternity.  1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Serm.  xxviii.  284  [ 
The  exceeding  immortality — '  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble 
circle  of  eternity  ' — is  for  all  who  can  say,  '  I  have  finished 
my  race '. 

Irrheto-rical,  a.  rare—0.  [IR- 2.]  '  Not  rhe- 
torical ;  inelegant  in  phrase ;  unpersuasive  '  (Smart, 
1836). 

t  Irri'de,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  irridi-re  to  laugh  at, 
f.  ir-  (Is- 1)  +  ridere  to  laugh.]  trans.  To  laugh 
at ;  to  deride. 

1637  MEDE  Ef.,  to  Ttuisse  Wks.  (1672)  iv.  Ixxi.  850  Did  I 
merit  to  be  irrided  for  having  found  out  I  know  not  what 
Mystery?  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen.  yilf  (1683)  489 
Luther,  Stermius,  and  others,  .irrided  it  publickly. 

Irrigable  (i-rigab'l),  a.  [f.  L.  irriga-re  to 
IRRIGATE  :  see  -BLE  :  so  mod.F.  irrigable  (Diet. 
Acad.  1878).]  Capable  of  being  irrigated ;  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation. 

1844  Blacku'.  Mag.  LVI.  193  To  employ  the  irrigable  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal  for  agricultural  purposes.  1895 
Athenxum  14  Sept.  354/1  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  irrigated  country  paying  well,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  country  easily  irrigable. 

Hence  Trrigably  ai/v.,  so  as  to  be  irrigable. 

1893  Scribner's  Mug.  XIII.  94/1  A  ribbon  of  irrigably 
level  land. 

t  Irrigate,  ppl.a.  Obs.  In  5  irrigat.  [ad. 
L.  irrigat-ns,  pa.  pple.  of  irrigare  to  IRRIGATE.] 
Irrigated,  watered. 

?-(i4i2  LYDG.  Two  Merchants  24  But  yeer  by  yeer  the 
soil  is  irrigat,  And  ouyrflowyd  with  the  flood  of  Nyle. 

Irrigate  (i'rigf't),  v.  [f.  L.  irrigat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  irrigare  to  lead  water  to,  to  water,  f.  ir-  (In- !) 
+  rigare  to  wet,  moisten,  water.] 

1.  trans.  To  supply  with  moisture;  to  moisten, 
wet.  (Now  rare  in  the  general  sense,  and  regarded 
as  transf.  from  2  a.) 

1615  CROOKF.  AWv  of  Man  285  The  thirde  vse  is  to  irrigate 
or  moysten  the  sides  of  the  wombe.  1688  BOYLK  Final 
Causes  Nat.  Things  iv.  158  Not  that  they  think  the  blood 
..  unfit  to  irrigate  the  parts  with  that  vital  liquor.  1708 
J.  PHILIPS  Cydtr  n.  65  With  which  ..  to  irrigate  Their 
dry-furr'd  Tongues.  1898  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  V.  3  Only 
the  larger  bronchi  are  irrigated  by  the  bronchial  arteries. 

2  spec.  a.  To  supply  f  land)  with  water  by  means 
of  channels  or  streams  passing  through  it ;  also 
said  of  such  channels  or  streams  (natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  to  water.  (The  prevailing  sense.) 

1623  COCKERA.M,  Irrigate,  to  water  ground,  or  so.  1706 
PHILLH-S  s.v  ,  A  Country  irrigated  by  several  fine  Rivers. 
1834  PRINGLE  A/r.  .Sk.  iv.  180  The  orchard  . .  and  garden 
ground,  .were  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  a  small  mountain- 
rill  which  were  collected  and  led  down  in  front  of  the  house  , 
by  an  artificial  canal.  1852  CONYBEARE  &  HOWSON  St.  Paul 
21  I.x.332  Its»,:  ite  the  suburban  gardens  of 

the  Athenians.     1872  Yj  A  is  Gitnuth  Cmnm.  37  The  country 
was. .artificially  irrigated  by  a  network  of  canals. 

D.  Med.  To  supply  (a  part,  a  wound,  etc.  with 
a  constant  flow  or  sprinkling  of  some  liquid,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling,  cleansing,  or  disinfecting. 

1876  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  123  Stufied  with  sponges,  and 
sutures  left  unfastened  fur  throt  hours,  during  which  time 
it  was  irrigated  with  carbolic  acid. 

3-  fig-  To  refresh  or  make  fruitful  as  with  a  supply 
of  moisture. 
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1686  HORNECK  Crticif.  Jesus  xiii.  276  The  wine  of  angels 
.i:ite^  their  nndentandini  :'.e  spirits  of 

HMD  made  perfect    1823  i  :n.  v,  Hut  then  they 

have  their  claret  and  Madeira  To  irrigate  the  dryness  of 
decline.  1873  HAMERTON  Intcll.  Lift  x.  iii.  11675)  j;.j  Her 
mind  irrigated  their  minds,  which  would  have  remained 
permanently  barren  without  that  help  and  refreshment. 

Hence  I-rrigated,  I  -negating///,  adjs. 

1669  \V.  SIMPSON  Hydro/.  Ckym.  287  The  earth  becomes 
satiated  by  irrigating  showers.  1846  ].  UAMKK 
Libr.  Pracl.  Agi-ii:.  ed.  4)  1.  353  Irrigated  pasture,  or  best 
water  meadow.  1892  .  -.'  th^-nxum  ;o  }  uly  15;  ;He..  set  them 
to  work  digging  an  irrigating  canal.  1895  Ii  cstn:. 
i  July  1/3  The  fertilising  and  irrigating  effect  which  the 
I  '.u  \\inian  hypothesis  has  exercised  in  all  departments  of 
contemporary  thought. 

Irrigation  Jrig?-]3n).  [ad.  L.  irrigation-em 
watering,  n.  of  action  from  irrigare  to  IKKIGATK  : 
cf.  F.  irrigation  (ijthc.  in  Goclef.  Compl.*).]  The 
action  or  process  of  irrigating. 

1.  The  action  of  supplying  or  fact  of  being  sup- 
plied  with   moisture;    a   moistening   or  wetting. 

Xuw  rare  in  gen.  sense,  and  regarded  as  transf. 
from  2  a.) 

a  1618  SYLVESTER  Tobacco  Battered  503  It  dries  the  Body, 
robs  of  irrigation  The  thirsty  parts.  1641  FRENCH  Distill. 
i.  (16511  ii  Humectation  or  Irrigation,  is  a  sprinkling  of 
moisture  upon  any  thing,  a  1693  AUDREY  Lh'es,  Baton 
(1898)  I.  84  His  lordship  would,  when  it  rayned,  take  his 
coach  lopen)  to  receive  the  benefit  of  irrigation.  1809 
J-:nri'/>.  JMag.  LV.  20  The  streets  and  lanes.,  were  in  a 
complete  state  of  irrigation.  9 

2.  spec.  a.  The   action  of  supplying  land  with 
water  by  means  of  channels  or  streams  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  order  to  promote  the  growth  and  productiveness 
of  plants. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  600  The  Sixth  Helpe  of  Ground  is  by 
Watering  and  Irrigation.  1664  EVELYN  Sylra  Advt.,  I  did 
not  altogether  compile  this  Work  for  the  sake  of  our 
Ordinary  Rustics,  but  for  the  more  Ingenious.  .  .  That  this 
may  yet  be  no  prejudice  to  the  meaner  capacities  let  them 
read  for  .  .  irrigation,  watering.  1807  VANCOUVER  . 
Devon  (1813)  18  This  valley  ..  is  supplied  by  a  constant 
stream  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  1825  ].  NICHOLSON 
Ofr-rat.  tlechanic  232  A  machine  designed  to  raise  water  to 
a  great  height  for  the  irrigation  of  land.  1862  STANLEY 
Jeiu.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  iv.  72  Peasants,  .drawing  up  the  buckets 
of  water  from  the  river  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  above. 
b.  Med.  The  application  of  a  constant  stream 
or  shower  of  some  liquid  to  a  part  of  the  body, 
e.g.  to  allay  inflammation,  or  to  cleanse  and  dis- 
infect an  ulcer,  etc.  (In  quot.  1632  concr.  A 
liquid  for  this  purpose  ;  an  embrocation,  lotion.) 

1612  WOODALL  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  272  Irrigation,  .is 
an  aspersion  of  humidity  upon  things  that  are  to  be  dis- 
solved, that  so  they  may  the  more  easily  deliquate.  1621 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  i.  v,  Irrigations  of  the  head,  with 
water  lillies,  lettice,  violets,  camomile,  &c.  1632  tr.  Bruel's 
Praxis  Mcd.  39  Make  an  irrhigation  for  the  head  with 
sweete  waters.  18^2  ABDY  Water  Cure  (1843)  68  Cold  half 
baths,  and  irrigation  afterwards.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex,, 
Irrigation,  .  .  the  continuous  application  of  a  stream  of 
simple  or  antiseptic  fluid  to  a  part  so  as  to  keep  it  wet  with 
a  constant  change  of  the  moisture. 

3.  fig.  Cf.  IRRIGATE  v.  3. 

a  1660  HAMMOND  Wks.  IV.  574  (T.)  That  every  of  us 
fructify  in  some  proportion  answerable  to  our  irrigation. 
1884  J.  HALL  Chr.  Home  69  Such  spiritual  irrigation  we 
must  use  in  the  home  for  the  good  of  one  another. 

4.  attrib. 

1858  J.  B.  NORTON  Topics  184  The  whole  revenue  being 
immediately  dependent  on  the  irrigation  works.  1877  Daily 
S  Oct.  4/4  Having  erected  new  irrigation  tanks  in 
India.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  I'trm:  Bark  479  In  June  tlie 
people  were  occupied  with  the  irrigation  channels.  1883 
F.  DAY  Indian  Fish  50  (Fish.  Exh.  Publ.)  To  watch  those 
enormous  reptiles  feeding  in  the  river  below  the  irrigation 
weir  which  impedes  the  upward  ascent  of  breeding  fish. 

Hence  Irrig-a  tioual  a.,  belonging  to  irrigation  ; 
Irriga  tionist,  a  person  interested  in  irrigation. 

1877  Athexstiim  i  Dec.  695/3  Public  works  ..  both  roads 
and  irrigational.  1887  Detroit  Free  Press  -21  May  2/4  Of 
interest  to  irrigationists.  1894  Naturalist  58  A  product  of 
the  sewage  farm  irrigational  proceedings.  1894  Voice  (N.  Y.) 
18  Oct.  34  The  Denver  congress  of  irrigationists. 

Irrigative  (rrig^'tiv),  a.  [f.  as  IRRIGATE  v. 
+  -IVE.J  Serving  to  irrigate  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
irrigation. 

1861  Jrnl.  K.  Agric.  Soc.  XXII.  n.  443  Many  irrigative 
canals.  1887  W.  G.  PALGRAVE  Ulysses  158  Mr.  Fergusson 
does  not  err  in  assigning  the  palm  of  irrigative  skill  to  the 
Turanian  races. 


. 

Irrigator   (i-rig^taA       [a.   late  L.   irrigator 
(Augustine),  agent-n.  from  irrigare  to  IRRIGATE.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  irrigates. 

1829  G.  STEPHENS  ttitlt)  Practical  Irrigator  and  Drainer. 

1846  J.    BAXTER  Litr.   Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)   II.   13  The 

T  should  admit  the  water  at  the  time  and  for  the 

periods  which  experience  points  out  as  the  best.    1885-6 

:  ON  Treas.  Dat>.  Ps.  cxlvii.  8  God  makes  the.  .clouds 

the  irrigators  of  the  mountain  meadows. 

2.  Med.  A  contrivance  for  irrigation  (sense  2  b). 
1887  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.     1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1032  Efficient 

-;  out  of  all  the  peritoneum,  .with  an  aseptic  solution 
of  an  irrigator  or  similar  instrument.     1896  .-[//- 
butt's  Sysf.  .!/<•(/.   I.  451   Hypodermic  syringe,  irrigator.. 
should  be  at  hand. 

Irrigatorial    i;rigato«Tial),   a.     [f.   L.  stem 
+  -DRY  +  -AU]      Relating   to   irrigation. 
So  Irrigatory  (i'rigiftori)  a.  in  same  sense. 


IRBITABILITY. 

1867  Ln.  NAPIER  in  Sir  S.  Northcote  Life  (iBool  I.  ix.  501 
The  localities  fit  for  irrigatorial  purposes.  1884  Chant. 
Jrnl.  13  Dec.  796  All  Sicilian  agricultural  and  irrigatorv 

terms  recall  them. 

tlrriguate  (iii-giwur't),  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  irri- 
gu-us  see  next)  +  -ATE  :).]  trans.  =  IRRIGATE  v . 
So  f  Irrl-gnate  ///.  a.,  irrigated,  well- watered 
(cf.  IRRIGATE  <?.). 

1631  LITHGOW  Trim.  v.  176  Not  farre  from  the  irriguate 
plaine  of  Darmille.  Ibid.  vn.  316  Now  to  discourse  of 
Nylus,  this  flood  irriguateth  all  the  low  playnes.  Ibid.  x. 
49  i  Even  so  is  melting  Tweed  and  weeping  Tiviot  that 
irnguat  the  fertile  fields.  r67O  Lex  Talionis  26  The  Circu- 
lation  of  the  Blood,  whereby  every  part  is  irriguated  and 
nourished. 

Irriguous  (iri-gi«|3s),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
irrigii-us  supplied  with  water,  f.  in-,  ir-  (In- 1)  + 
rigu-iis  watered,  from  stem  of  rigare  to  wet,  water.] 

1.  Irrigated ;  moistened,  bedewed,  wet ;  esf.  of 
a  region  or  tract  of  land :  \Vell-waterec1,  moist, 
watery.  Alsoyfc. 

»65i-3  JE«-  TAYLOR  Serm.for  IVarDed.,  Like  Gideon's 
Fleece,  irriguous  with  a  dew  from  Heaven,  when  much  of 
the  vicinage  is  dry.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  iv.  255  The  flourie 
1-  —  f\t : • -T  ii  _  .  r.  "*  **. 


Vicissitudes  of  Soul,  the  irriguous  and  dry,  the  anxious  and 
secure.  1802  Brookes'  Gaxettllr(td,  12)  s.v.  Lomond,  Herds 
of  cattle  feed  in  the  irriguous  vallies  at  its  base. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  irrigating;  affording 
a  supply  of  water  or  moisture ;  watering,  bedew- 
ing. Also^ff. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Mm.  Comfit,  xvi.  560  If.  .the  Scorbutick 
Infection  break  into  the  Brain  ..  and  very  much  infect  the 
irriguous  Liquor  of  either  Province.  1762-71  H.  WALPOLE 
\\-rtncs  Anted.  Paint.  (i78_6)  IV.  254  The  refreshing 
hollows  of  mountains,  near  irriguous  and  shady  founts. 
1801  Trans. Soc.  Arts'X.l'X..  176  The  Grubs  were  seen  lying 
in  irriguous  channels.  1861  CLOUGH  Ess.  Clilss.  Metres, 
Elegiacs  i.  6  A  lordly  river . .  Through  the  meadows  sinuous, 
wandered  irriguous. 


J.]     Ridiculous  ;  worthy  of  derision. 

1767  A.  CAMPBELL  Lexifh.  37  note,  That  the  natives  of  one 
of  our  three  kingdoms  are  really  no  better  than  irrational, 
irrisible,  four-legged  animals,  and  considered  by  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  the  legislature  in  no  other  capacity. 

Irrision  (iri-jan).  Now  rare  or  arch.  [ad. 
L.  irrtsion-em,  n.  of  action  from  irridere  to  laugh 
at,  IEKIDE.  Cf.  F.  irrision  (Cotgr.  1611).]  The 
action  of  laughing  at  a  person  or  thing  in  scorn  or 
contempt ;  derision,  mockery. 

1526  Pilgr.Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  97  b,  He  was  illuded 
and  scorned  with  garmentes  of  irnsyon.  1579  TWYNE 
Phisickc  ngst.  Fort.  I.  Ixix.  95  b,  They  seeke  to  auoyde 
infamie  and  irrision.  1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Ct.  Kxemf.  n.  Ad 
Sect.  xii.  loo  To  abstain  from  all  mockings  of  our  neigh- 
bour, not  giving  him  appellatives  of  scorne,  or  irrision. 
1696  IJp.  PATRICK  Comm.  Exod.  x.  (1697)  168  Some  look 
upon  it  as  an  Irrision  or  a  jeer.  1833  "•  J-  ROSE  Prelim. 
Obs.  MiddletonsGrk.  Article  (1858)  p.  xxiv,  Stallbaum  also 
says  that  the  omission  of  the  article  denotes  irrision.  1858 
HOGG  Lt/eS/u'lliy  II.  xi.  385  An  indecent  irrision  of  the 
sacred  character  of  the  lover-poet. 

Irrisor  (irai-s^j).  rare.  [a.  L.  irrfsor,  »gent-n. 
from  irridfre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  One  who  laughs  at  another ;   a  mocker,  a 
derider. 

'739  J-  HILDROP  Regitl.  Free-thinking  23  They  shall  then 
be  admitted  into  the  highest  Rank  or  Degree  of  Risors, 
called  the  Irrisors.  answering  to  the  Degree  of  Senior  Sophs ; 
and  shall  be  allowed  not  only  to  laugh  and  be  witty,  hut  to 
insult  upon  proper  Occasions. 

2.  Zoo  I.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Irrisor  or  family 
Irrisoridse,  natives  of  Africa,  so  called  from  their 
noisy  cry ;  a  wood-hoopoe. 

Irrisqry  (irei-sori),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *irri- 
sori-us,  f.  trrtsor,  irrisor-em  :  see  prec.  and  -ORY.] 
Having  the  character  of  deriding  or  mocking. 

1824  L.ANDOR  Iniag.  Corn'.  Wks.  1846  I.  xxxviii.  244/2, 
I  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been  less  inisory,  less  of 
a  pleader.  1829  Ibid.  II.  146/1  The  young  men  continued 
in  their  irrisory  mood. 

Irrit,  y.-umnt  of  IRRITE  a.  Obs.,  void. 

Irritability  rritabi-Hti).  [ad.  ~L.irritabilitas, 
f.  irritabilis  :  see  next  and -ITY.  Cf.f.irritabilitt 
(Hallcr,  1756).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable. 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  annoyed  or 
excited  to  anger  or  impatience  ;  proneness  to  vexa- 
tion or  annoyance  ;  petulance. 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  Mar.  an.  1753,  The  gloomy  irrita- 
bility of  his  existence  was  more  painful  to  him  than  ever. 
1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M.  Perth  xvi,  His  second  subject  of  conver- 
sation . .  seemed  rather  delicate  for  the  smith's  present  state 


of  irritability.     1837  HT.  MARTINEAU  Soc.  Amer.  III.  26 
The  irritability  of  their  vanity  has  been  much  exaggerati 
1847  EMERSON  Rcfir.  Men,  Shakespeare  Wks.  (Bohii)  I.  354 


has  been  much  exaggerated. 
/<v/,  Shakespeare  Wks.  (Bonn)  I.  354 

The  perilous  irritability  of  poetic  talent.  1881  W.  COLLINS 
Bl.  Robe  i.  vi.  205  There  was  not  only  irritability,  there  was 
contempt .  .in  her  tone. 

2.  1'ath.  Of  a  bodily  organ  or  part :  The  condi- 
tion of  being  excessively  or  morbidly  excitable  or 
sensitive  to  the  contact  or  action  of  anything. 
1785  ALEX.  GRANT  (title}  Observations  on   the   Use  of 


IRRITABLE. 

Opium,  in  Diseases  supposed  to  be  owing  to  morbid  irrita- 
bility. 1789  \V.  ll:oi\\  /><w.  .I/,,/.  .17  ;1 

a    peculiar   weakness,    or    too    src.it    an    irritability 
bowels.     1875  i:.    u  p.  51  He  is  all 

i.;hl  irritability  and  sctnf  in  the  scalp. 
3.  rhysiol.  and  liiol.  The  capacity  of  being 
excited  to  vital  action  (e.g.  motion,  contraction, 
nervous  impulse,  etc.)  by  the  application  of  an 
external  stimulus  :  a  property  of  living  matter  or 
protoplasm  in  general,  and  characteristic  in  a 
special  degree  of  certain  organs  or  tissues  of 
animals  and  plants,  esp.  muscles  and  nerves  :  see 
IRRITABLE  3. 

[1731  J.  G.  ZIMMERMAN  (title]  Dissertatio  Physiologica  de 
Irritabilitate,  qtiam  publice  defendet.]  1755  R.  Y\ 
ititle)  Physiological  Essays..  (In  the  Sensibility  and  Irrita- 
bility of  the  Parts  of  Men  and  other  Animals;  occasioned 
by  Dr.  Halter's  Treatise  on  these  Subjects.  1788  SIK  J.  K. 
SMITH  in  rltil.  Trans.  Abr.  XVI.  42!  (heading)  On  the 
Irritability  of  Vegetables.  1794  G.  ADAMS  .Vat.  ff  F.xf. 
Pfiilts.  IV.  xlix.  349  Physicians  talk  of  the  irritability  of 
our  nervous  system.  1805  A.  CARLISLE  in  Pkil.  Trans. 
XC  V.  3  When  muscles  are  capable  of  reiterated  contractions 
and  relaxations,  they  are  said  to  be  alive,  or  to  p 
irritability.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pratt.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  I. 
115  Some  leaves  possess  the  property,  when  acted  upon  by 
certain  bodies,  of  moving.  This  is  called,  in  reference  to 
leaves,  Irritability.  1862  DARWIN  Fertil.  Orchids  v.  172 
The  irritability  of  the  labellum  in  several  distantly-allied 
forms  is  highly  remarkable.  1898  A  lll'utt's  Syst.  Med.  V. 
401  Instances  of  that  response  of  living  matter,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  'irritability',  to  chemical  changes  in  its  surroundings 
which  is  denoted  by  the  term  'chemiotaxis1. 

Irritable  (rritib'l),  a.  [ad.  L.  irntabilis, 
f.  irritare  IRRITATE  z>.l  :  see  -BLE.  Cf.  F.  irrit- 
able (1547  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).]  Capable  of  being 
irritated  ;  susceptible  of  irritation. 

1.  Readily  excited  to  anger  or  impatience  ;  easily 
raffled  or  annoyed. 

1662  H.  MORE  ridlos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  10  It  could  never 
enter  into  my  minde  that  he  was  either  irritable  or  pro- 
pitiable  by  the  omitting  or  performing  of  any  mean  and 
insignificant  services.  1779-81  JOHN-SON  /../'.,  Pope  Wks. 
IV.  101  He  was  irritable  and  resentful.  1841  KLHIINSTONE 
Hist.  lud.  II.  47  His  ill  health  made  him  more  suspicions 
and  irritable  than  ever.  1877  ERICHSEN  Surf.  I.  5  Persons 
of  an  irritable  and  anxious  mind  do  not  bear  operations  so 
well  as  those  of  a  more  tranquil  mental  constitution.  1879 
F.  W.  ROBINSON  Coward  Consc.  \.  xi,  I  have  lived  in  .  .  the 
irritablest  of  families. 

2.  Readily  excited  to  action  ;  highly  responsive 
to  stimulus;  (of  a  bodily  organ  or  part),  Exces- 
sively  or    morbidly    excitable    or    sensitive    (see 
IRRITATE  v.1  3). 

1791  BURKE  Aff.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  8  Accused  of  provoking 
irritable  power  to  new  excesses.  1800  Med.  Jynl.  IV.  78 
When  its  excretion  is  by  any  means  obstructed,  it  produces 
insensible  and  irritable  constitutions.  1804  ABERNETHY 
Sitrg.  OPS.  59  The  destruction  of  the  irritable  decayed  sur- 
face [of  a  tooth].  1875  B.  MEADOWS  Clin.  Observ.  27  He 
had  an  irritable  stomach  and  was  .  .  much  annoyed  with 
acidity.  1885  H.  JAMES  Lit.  Tour  France  xxxiv.  220  Our 
modern  nerves,  our  irritable  sympathies,  our  easy  discom- 
forts and  fears,  make  one  think  (in  some  relations)  less 
respectfully  of  human  nature.  1887  MRS.  EWING  Datidel. 
Clocks  13  One  cannot  help  having  an  irritable  brain,  which 
rides  an  idea  to  the  moon  and  home  again.  .whilst  some 
folks  are  getting  the  harness  of  words  on  to  its  back.  1897 
A  Ubittt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  751  The  tongue  is  slightly  furred 
or  is  red  and  irritable  looking. 

3.  Physiol.  and  Rial.     Of  an  organ,  tissue,  etc. 
of  an  animal  or  plant  :  Capable  of  being  excited 
to  vital  action  by  the  application  of  some  physical 
stimulus  ;  said  esp.  of  muscles  and  nerves,  as  sub- 
ject respectively  to  contraction  and  to  motor  or 
sensory  impulse  under  the  influence  of  the  proper 
external  forces. 

1793  BEDDOKS  Calculus,  etc.  181  The  irritable  fibres  in  the 
same  system  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  irritability. 


^ 

periodically  motile  foliage 
leaves  .  .  are  irritable  to  touch  or  concussion.  1878  FOSTER 
Pliys.  in.  i.  394  A  sensory  nerve  in  its  simplest  form  may  be 
regarded  as  a  strand  of  eminently  irritable  protoplasm. 

I  rritableness.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -NESS.]  = 
IRRITABILITY. 

1805  in  W.  PERRY  Eng.  Diet.  1825  E.  IRVING  Last  Days 
255  No  irritableness  of  an  afflicted  body,  "or  weariness  of 
bed-ridden  age.  1857-8  SEARS  Athan.  xl.  92  This  excessive 
irritableness  of  the  body. 

Irritably  (i'ritSbli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  irritable  manner  ;  with  irritation  ;  petulantly. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet.  1880  OUIDA  Moths  I. 
ix.  249  'Oh  !  you  don't  believe  me1,  she  said  irritably,  'ask 
anybody'.  1896  MRS.  CAFFYN  Quaker  Grandmother  204 
All  this  made  her  feel  generally  cross,  and  irritably  resentful. 

I'rritament.  Now  rare  or  Ol>s.  [ad.  L.  irri- 
tdinent-um  a  provocative,  f.  irritare  IRRITATE!".1  : 
see  -HENT.]  Something  that  excites  or  provokes 
an  action,  feeling,  or  state;  an  exciting  cause; 
a  provocative,  an  incentive  ;  an  irritant. 

1634  W.  TIK-.UIYT  :r.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I.)  91  The  Irrita- 
ments  of  Despaire.  1647  WARD  Si>nj>.  Cooler  5  Perillous  irri- 
taments  of  carnall  and  spirituall  enmity.  1800  Hied.  Jml. 
IV.  274  There  is  no  specific  irritament,  which  does  not  prove 
for  the  whole  constitution  either  asthenic  or  sthenic.  1844 
GLADSTONE  Clean.  (1879)  III.  27  He  was  wrong;  for  the 
bearing  of  his  argument  would  have  been  this  ;  Sacraments 
are  irritaments  of  faith,  therefore  baptise  those  who  have  it 
net,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aroused  to  conceive  it. 
VOL.  V. 
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Irritancy1    iritansiX     [f.  IRIUTAXT  a.'  :  see   | 
-AXL.V.]     Irritating   quality  or   character;   irrita- 
tion, annoyance. 

1831  CAHLYLE  Sart.  A'.j.  in.  xii,  Not  without  a  certain 
irritancy  and   even   spoken    invcuive.     1849    t',nfs 
X\  I.  ;;t  'I  he  source  of  great  irritancy  . 
Colonists.    1900  It'fstm.  (/"«:.  6  Apr.  8/2  A  superior  altitude 
.  ^UK  an  bntancy  to  the  monition  tendered. 

I'rritancy*.    Rom.,  Ci-cil.  and  Sc.  /a:.',     [f. 
IRIUTANT  a.-  •  see -AXCV.]     The  fact  of  rendering, 
|   or  condition  of  being  rendered,  null  and  void. 

1681  STAIR  lust.  Law  Scot.  <i69V  l.  xiii.  §  14.  ua  liy  pay. 
mcnt  at  the  Barr,  it  was  allowed  to  be  purged,  even  id 
the  Party  after  the  Irritancy  got  Possession.    1773  l:» 
hist.  Law  Scot.  11.  v.   §  27  Where  the  irritant  clause  was 
ived  in  these  words,  'That  the  feu-right  should  fall, 
if  two  years  duty  happened  to  run  into  a  third  ',  which  was 
long  the  usual  style,  the  irritancy  was  not  incurred  by  our    I 
older  practice  till  the  whole  of  the  third  year's  duty 
due.     1861  W.  HICI.I.  I>iet.  Lam  Scot.  s.  v.,  The  irritancy  of 
a  right  is  its  forfeiture  in  consequence  of  some  neglect  or 
contravention...  A  lease  may  be  dissolved  during  its  currency 
by  the  operation  of  a  legal  as  well  as  of  a  conventional  irri- 
tancy.   1880  M-IKHI  AI>  <;,!/».,  Dig.  f>i->,  Irritancy  of  a  testa- 
ment.   A  testament  was  irritated  when  the  testator  suffered 
cafitis  deniinntio.    1886  I'all  Mall  G.  9  Oct.  i  i/i  Guilty  of 
that  heinous  Scotch  crime  known  as  '  irritancy  of  the  Iea.se  '. 

Irritant  (i-ritant),  a.l  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  irri- 
tant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  irritare  IRRITATE  ».l  :  cf.  F. 
irritant  d7th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A.  adj. 

1 1.  That '  irritates'  or  stirs  up  (see  IRRITATE  p.1 
i  b) ;  exciting,  provocative.  Obs. 

1636  W.  SCOT  Apol.  Narr.  (1846)  65  The  occasion  or 
irritant  cause  of  the  alteration  of  the  Church  Government. 

2.  Causing  irritation,  physical  or  (rarely)  mental; 
irritating.  Chiefly  in  Path.,  of  poisons,  etc. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Irritant,  irritating.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II. 
100/1  Irritant  poisons,  such  as  arsenic.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Thcraf.  ^1879)  493  The  symptoms..,  as  in  other  irritant 
poisoning,  vary  within  certain  limits.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
2 1  Jan.  4/7  They. .  have  had  no  irritant  or  factious  opposition 
to  encounter. 

B.  sb.  An  irritant  substance,  body,  or  agency ; 
in  Path,  a  poison,  etc.  which  produces  irritation  ; 
in  Physiol.  and  Biol.  anything  that  stimulates  an 
organ  to  its  characteristic  vital  action.     Also_/f{-. 
in  reference  to  mental  irritation. 

1802  Mai.  Jrnl.  VIII.  ii  A  glass  of  mustard  whey,  at 
times,  is  a  good  nutritive  irritant.  1842  A.  COMBE  Physiol. 
Digestion  (ed.  4)  148  It  . .  is  always  excited  to  discharge 
itself  by  the  introduction  offood  or  other  irritants.  1863 
Cornh.  Mag.  VII.  345  Any  poison,  even  those  which,  like 
the  metallic  irritants,  are  with  the  greatest  difficulty  dis- 
lodged. 1877  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  I";  Nfrves  30  The  in- 
fluences which  cause  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  ..  are 
called  irritant*. 

fig.  1862  HELPS  Organ.  Daily  Life  73  A  persecution 
which  pinches,  but  does  not  suppress,  is  merely  an  irritant, 
and  not  an  absorbent. 

I'rritant,    a.2    Rom.,  Civil,  and  Sc.  Law. 
[ad.  L.  irritant-fin,  pr.  pple.  of  irritare  to  make 
void,  IRRITATE  v.'<* :  cf.  F.  irritant  (1762  in  Diet.   ( 
Acad.).]     Rendering  null  and  void. 

Irritant  clause-:  'a  clause  by  which  certain  prohibited 
acts  specified  in  a  deed,  if  committed  by  the  person  holding 
under  the  deed,  are  declared  to  be  void  and  null '  (W.  liell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  1861). 

1592  Acts  Sedenint  27  Nov.  (1700)  19  In  all  tyme  cuining, 
thay  will  juge  and  decide  upon  ciausis  irritant,  conteinit  in 
contractis,  takis,  infeftments,  handis,  and  obligationis.  1603 
HAYWARD^«j7f.  Doleinan  v.  Miv,The  States  elected  Henry 
Duke  of  Anjowe  for  their  king,  with  this  clause  irritant ;  That 
if  heedid  violate  any  point  of  his  oath,  the  people  should  owe 
him  no  allegeance.  1773  [see  IRRITANCY  *].  1799  J.  ROBEKT- 
SON  Agric.  Perth  82  The  leases,  .are  clogged  with  so  many 
arbitrary  covenants,  capricious  articles  and  irritant  clauses, 
that  they  may  be  broke,  whenever  the  landlord  pleases. 
1868  Act  31  -V  32  lri\  t.  c.  101  §  9  It  shall  not  be  necessary  . . 
to  insert. .prohibitory,  irritant,  and  resolutive  clauses. 

Irritate  (i'rite't),  z/-1  [f.  L.  irrltat-,  ppl.  stem 
of  irrita-re  to  incite,  excite,  provoke,  irritate. 
Cf.  IRRITE  v.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  stir  up,  excite,  provoke,  incite, 
rouse  (a  person,  etc.)  to  some  action.  Const,  to, 
into,  or  inf.  Obs.  (or  merged  in  2.) 

1531  ELVOT  (707'.  I.  xix,  Suche  daunsis,  whiche.  .dyd  with 
vnciene  motions  or  countinances  irritate  the  myndes  of  the 
dauncers  to  venereall  lustes.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  315  Cold 
maketh  the  Spirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them.  1651 
Ji.\x  i  KK  Inf.  />'<*//.  Apol.  8  Least  my  touching  that  Contro- 
versie.  .might  irritate  him  to  fall  upon  it.  1795  I!' 
Sir  //.  Langrislm  26  May,  W hatever  tends  to  irritate  the 
talents  of  a  country,  .is  of  infinite  service  to  that  formidable 
cause.  1841  W.  STANDING  Italy  ft  It.  1st.  III.  43  His 
successor  soon  contrived  to  irritate  into  open  resistance  the 
new  prince. 

t  b.  To  stir  up,  excite,  provoke,  give  rise  to 
(an  action,  feeling,  etc.) ;  to  excite  to  greater 
intensity,  heighten,  aggravate.  Obs. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  /Vrtw(Arb-)  354  To  much  magnif- 
of  Alan  . .  doth  irritate  Contradiccion,  and  procure  1 
and  skorne.    1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  149  With  us  drink 
irritates  quarrels.     1732  ARBCTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  31     ' 
Suli-tatices    in    themselves    do    not    irritate    or    jm  •. 
Diarrh.cus.    1738  G.  LlLl  o  Marina  III.  ii.  45  Vet  trouble,  in 
her,  irritates  devotion.    1776  GIBBON  Dfcl.  -V  /'. 
no  The  disorder  of  his  mind  irritated  the 
1824  R.  HALL  Let.  Wks.  1841  V.  539  Premature  at: 
console  only  irritate  the  sorrows  they  are  meant  to  heal. 

2.  To  excite  to  impatient  or  angry  feeling  ;   to 
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exasperate,  provoke;  to  vex,  fret,  annoy,  ruffle  the 

feelings  of. 

•598  I  i  to  irritate,  or  prouoke  to  ire.     1604 

v    a  1640 

':  by  th7 

i    • 

I.  IV,  Let  me 

'•    •  \    KikK  /,'.  .  He  did 

lo  irritate  the  enemy  with  i 

o.  1'ath.  To  excite  (a.  bodily  organ  or  part  lo 
morbid  action,  or  to  abnormal  condition  ;  tu  him;; 
into  a  morbidly  excited  condition,  or  produce  an 
uneasy  sensation  in. 

««74tf.  Martixicrc\  i;>y..\'.  (  \<i,utrirs  II I  From  a  ereat 
cold  1  had  upon  me,  ..which  had  irritai. 
glandule.     .731    AKIIM  iiNor   AW,,  |:y  ,|,eir 

Salts  they  irritate  the  Solids.     1836  I 
formal,  (ed.  2)  27  The  physicians  . .  assert  that  it 


4.  1'kysiol.  and  A/,-/.  To  excite  (an  organ  of 
an  animal  or  plant)  to  some  characteristic  action 
or  condition,  as  motion,  contraction,  or  nervous 
impulse,  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus;  to 
stimulate  to  vital  action.  (Sec  IRRITABLE  3,  Imu- 
TAIIIUTY  3.) 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  131,  I  endeavour  to  irritate  the  three 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  by  means  of  Galvanism.  1874 
Cumma  .•'/.•«/.  I'hys.  \.  ii.  §  68  (1879)  71  Irritating  the 
soles,  by  tickling  or  otherwise.  1875  DAKWTN  /use 
li.  20  The  central  glands  of  a  leaf  were  irritated  with  a 
small  camel  hair  brush. 

I'rritate,  v.-  Rom.,  Ciril,  and  Se.  Lam.  [f. 
L.  irritat-,  ppl.  stem,  of  irrita-re  to  make  void, 
f.  irrit-us  invalid:  see  IRKITE  a.]  trans.  To 
make  void,  render  of  no  effect,  nullify  ;  =  I  IKKK.U 
v.  6  (the  corresponding  term  in  Kng.  I.tw  . 

1605  Arts™.  .S'w//<>jv</  /ViL.'r.  Rom.  Doctr.  42  Superiors. . 
may  irritate  the  oaths  and  vows  also  of  their  sul  iect-,.    1660 
R.  COKE  Justice  find.  Pref.  4  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more 
abominable,  then  to  conceive  that  the  Acts  of  m- 
should  irritate  the  Law  of  Nature.    1726  AVLII  n:  l\irer^n 
308  Such  Will  is  irritated  and  made  void.     1874  A rf  37,^38 
I'ict.  c.  94  §  4  All    rights  and  remedies  .  .  for  iirita: 
feu  ob  non  solutum  eant'ncin.     1880   MriKHl  \o  f 
§  148  A  testament  that.  .has.  .been  broken  or  irritated. 

t  I'rritate,  ///.  «.'  Obs.  [ad.  1 ..  vritat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  irritare  (see  IRRITATE  2>.l) ;  but  also 
capable  of  being  viewed  as  a  shortening  of 
irritated^  —  IRRIT  > 

1626  BACON  Sylra  g  709  The  Heat  becommeth  more  Violent, 
and  Irritate;  And  thereby  expelleth  Sweat.  1712  A.  Mu\- 
CKII-.H--  in  Voting  Life  (18491  26  Man  being  in  this  fallen, 
undone,  and  miseraMe  condition,  God's  justi.e  w.:-.  irritate. 

t  I'rritate,  ///.  a.2  Obs.  [ad.  L.  irritat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  irritare  :  see  IRRITATE  z>.-]  Rendered 
void  or  of  no  effect. 

1600  F.  CLARK  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (Camden)  I.  164 
All  confessions  heard  by  vs  [would  be]  voyd  and  irritat. 

Irritated  '.i'riU'ted  ,pfl.a.     [f.  IRRITATE  v.l 

+  -EJ)'.]  Stirred  up,  excited  (obs.)  ;  exasperated, 
provoked,  annoyed ;  stimulated  to  vital  action, 
etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

1595  DANIEL  Civ.  ll'ars  iv.  xxxxix,  Then  when  proud- 
growne  the  irritated  bloud  Enduring  not  it  selfe,it  selfea- 
1678  Trans.  Crt.  Sfaiti  47  Your  Majesty  should  labour  to 
appease  these  two  irritated  spirits.  1776  GIBBON  Decl.  \  fi. 
MV.  I.  410  Not  to  expose  himself  to  the  discretion  of  an 
irritated  conqueror.  1875  P.KNSKIT  &  DYER  tr.  StiJis'  /-W. 
797  'I  he  contraction  of  the  irritated  filament  begins  at  the 
moment  of  contact. 

I  knee  I'rrltatedly  aJv.,  in  an  irritated  manner; 
with  an  expression  of  irritation  or  annoyance. 

1873  MRS.  WHITNEY  Other  Girts  xxiii.  (1876)  316  'Don't 
tell  me  what  !'  cried  Bel  irritatedly.  1883  Miss  BROIT.HTON 
Belinda  III.  iv.  ii.  177  He  looks  up  irrilatedly  at  her. 

Irritating    u'ritt-'tirj  ,  ///.   a.     [I.  IRIII; 
v.1  +  -ING  -.]     That   irritates,  in  various  senses : 
see  the  verb. 

1707   FLOYER   1'hysic.  Pulse-Watch   58  These  particular 
Secretions  supply  both  quantity  of  Humeurs  aiul  irritating 
Qualities.     1727-46  THOMSON  Sunmur  1114  The  dash   of 
clouds,  or  irritating  war  Ort'uhtinj:  w  in*!-.    1789^    1! 
Dom.  Med.  (1790) 

nature.      185,;  :  .  the 

most  irritating  of  ail  sounds  where  real  sorrows  are  I. 
borne,  and  real  work  to  be  i 

Hence  I'rritatingly  ad'.:,  in  an  irritating  way. 

1865  E.  C.  CLAYTON  Cruel  Fortune  II.  71  I.a,l . 

i_;htly  raised  her  shoulders,  and  smiled  irritah 
1882  .  It'sfn-rnm  i  July  10  Such  a 
is  irritatii^ly  dogmatic. 

Irritation  iritf'Jsn  .  [ail.  L.  /;•/;, ',;7/i>n-<-w, 
n.  of  action  from  irritare  IKUITATK  t'.'  ;  cf.  F. 
irritation  (i-j-i-uh  c.  in  Godct.  Compl.' .]  The 
action  of  irritating,  or  condition  of  being  irritated. 

fl.  The  action  of  stirring  up  or  provoking  to 
activity  ;  incitement.  Obs.  cxc.  as  trans/,  from 
oilier  senses. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  I'-Xf!  P.'esie  i.  xix.  (Arb.)  56  Therefore 
wa>  nothing  committed  to  historie,  hut  matters  of  great  and 
excellt  'n  of 

ally.     1612-15 

H  x]  i  not  beene  f  : 

piouii    initation,  the    people    had    in    th  'fore 

nit  of  their  brethren,      a  1859 
Dr.  OUINCEY  (Webster  1864),  The  whole  body  of  the 
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and  sciences  composes  <.ne  vast  machinery  for  the  irritation 
and  development  of  the  human  intellect. 

2.  Excitement  of  anger  or  impatience  ;  exaspera- 
tion, provocation,  vexation,  annoyance. 

1703  DK.  (JL'EKXSBERRY  in  Ellis  cV/£'.  /,*•//.  Ser.  u.  I'- 
One  sort  of  people  are  pi  •  other  have  got  no 

irritation.  1796  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  380  Jaco 
which  arises  from  penury  and  irritation,  from  scorned 
!:y  and  rejected  allegiance.  1818  A.  RANKEN  Hist. 
France  VI.  1.55  Any  new  taxation,  .might  excite  general  irri- 
tation. 1875  JowETT/Yfl/'o  (ed.  2)  V.  6  The  Lacedaemonian 
expresses  a  momentary  irritation  at  the  accusation. 

3.  Path,   (anil   Med.      Excitement   of  a   bodily 
part  or  organ  to  excessive  sensitiveness  or  morbid 
action ;  the  resulting  condition. 

1685  KOVLE  Eng.  Notiat  .Vat.  vi.  Wks.  V.  212  The  fibres 
. .  being  distended  or  vellicated  by  the  plenty  or  acrimony 
of  the  peccant  matter,  \\ill,  by  that  irritation,  be  brought  to 
contract  themselves  vigorously.  170*  J.  PI/RCELL  Cmoliek 
(1714^ 113  Subject  to  the  greatest  Irritations,  Heart-burnings, 
and  Vomiting.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  126  If  it  allay  ..the 
cough  and  irritation  of  the  lungs.  1841  A.  COMBE  Physiol. 
Digestion  (ed.  4)  119  In  some  states  of  the  stomach  . .  even 
farinaceous  food  excites  acrimony  and  irritation.  1876 
BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  536  External  irritation, 
utilized  for  the  reliefer  cure  of  internal  maladies,  is  entitled 
Counter-irritation. 

4.  Physio/,  and  Biol.  The  inducement  of  some 
vital  action  or  condition  (as  motion,  contraction, 
nervous  impulse)   in  an  organ,  tissue,  etc.   of  an 
animal  or  plant  by  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

1794  E.  DARWIN  Zoon.  I.  xviiL  §  15.  209  We  come  now  to 
those  motions  which  depend  on  irritation.  Ibid.  210  Not 
only  those  parts  of  the  system,  which  are  always  excited  by 
internal  stimuli,,  .but  the  organs  of  sense  also  may  be  more 
violently  excited  into  action  by  the  irritation  from  internal 
stimuli,  nr  l.y  sensation,  during  our  sleep  than  in  our  waking 
hours.  1855  BAIN  Senses  ff  Int.  1.  ii.  §  20  (1864)  57  When 
irritation  is  applied  to  the  hemispheres,  as  by  pricking  or 
cutting.  1875  DBmiRT  iS:  DYER  tr.  Sophs'  Bat.  782  Periodic 
movements  of  the  mature  parts  of  plants  and  movements 
dependent  on  irritation.  IHd.  784  In  the  case  of  irritable 
stamens  . .  the  insects  that  visit  the  flowers  cause  the  irrita- 
tion, a  1899  J.  CMKU  f-'tt'ui.iiiiental  Ideas  Chr.  II.  xxi.  276 
Irritations  and  molecular  changes  of  tissue  are  transformed 
into  the  feeling  of  shimmering  light  or  ringing  sound. 

Irritative  ^rrits'tiv),  a.    [f.  as  IHRITATE  zr.i 

+  -IVE.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  stirring  up  or  exciting 
to   action  ;  now  in  Physiol.  or  Biol.     Having  the 
property   of  stimulating   to  vital   action,  e.g.  to 
sensuous  perception,  muscular  contraction,  etc. 

1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xiii.  65  Invested  with  Power, 
not  Illuminative  ..but  Irritative  also.  1794  E.  DARWIN 
Zoon.  I.  xx.  §  7.  234  The  irritative  ideas  of  objects  . .  are  per- 
petually present  to  our  sense  of  Sight.  1796  Ibid.  II.  678 
Those  things,  which  increase  the  exertions  of  all  the  irrita- 
tive motions,  are  termed  incitantia.  xSaa  GOOD  Stmly 
Med.  118341  HI-  4°'  Hysteria  is  a  disease  of  the  irritative 
fibres,  hypochondrias  of  the  sentient. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  causing  mental  irrita- 
tion :  tending  to  irritate  ;  annoying,  irritating. 

1878  Fraser's  Muff.  XVIII.  168  Let  us  put  away  utterly 
all  irritative  thoughts.  1881  MKS.  C.  PRAED  Policy  f,  P. 
1 1.  aoS  Tones  which  were  specially  irritative  to  Mr.  Long- 
leat's  temper. 

3.  Path.  Characterized  by  or  accompanied  with 
irritation  of  the  system  or  of  some  organ. 

1807  Mtii.  Jrnl.  XVII.  7  He  laboured  under  a  consider- 
able degree  of  irritative  fever.  1873  T.  H.  GREEN  Intro  J. 
Pathol.  (ed.  2)  139  Irritative  conditions  of  the  bone  and  ! 
periosteum  are  often  attended  by  a  large  formation  of  new 
bone.  1888  FACGE  &  PVE-SMITH  Print.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  70 
The  immediate  effect  of  wounds  in  producing  what  was 
called  irritative  fever  was  confounded  with  the  later  appear- 
ance of  pyaemia. 

Irritator  i'ritf'taj).  rare.  [a.  L.  irrittltor, 
agent-n.  from  irritare  IRRITATE  z».l]  One  who 
or  that  which  irritates. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet.  1889  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
Jan.  36/2  '  You  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  sit  here  ..  ? '  the 
Irritator  asked. 

Irritatory  (iiifc'tori,  -tori),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
IKHITATE  v.1  +  -OHY.]  Causing  irritation;  irrita- 
tive. 

a  1656  HALES  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  59  Some  irritatory  and 
troublesome  Humour.  Ibid.  (1673)  285  Nothing  hinders 
wounds  from  cicatrising,  more  then. .  keeping  things  irrita- 
tory about  the  orifice  of  the  wound. 

t  Irrite,  a.  Obs.  Also  irrit.  [ad.  L.  irrit-us 
invalid,  f.  ir-,  in-  (In-  2)  +  ratus  established, 
valid.  Prob.  through  AF.  irrit  (Stat.  5  Edw.  II), 
obs.  F.  irrite  (1365  in  Godef.).]  Void,  of  no 
effect. 

1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  311  To  ordeyn  . .  that  the  seid 
letters  pateiues  ..  and  ajl  thyng  perteynyng  to  the  same 
Glide  and  fraternyte,  be  irrite,  cassed,  adnulled,  voide,  and 
of  noo  force  nor  effect.  1600  J.  MEI.VM.L  Diary  (1842)  356 
It  sould  nocht  be  forgot  and  maid  irrit.  1623  '1 
Barm  Tree  Wks.  1861  II.  i;.j  Thes,:  irrite,  forceless,  bug- 
bear excommunications.  1657  HAWKE  Killing  is  .If.  u 
lo  make  void  and  irrite  all  their  former  and  glorious 
..  1741  W.  WILSON  Contn.  DC/.  Reform.  /'ri,<>. 
C/;.  .s,  i>t.  17691  469  They  have  made  thy  word  and  law  irrit 
and  of  no  avail. 

t  Irrite,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  yrryte.  [a.  F.  irrite-r 
(i4th  c.  in  Littrc),  ad.  L.  irritare  to  irritate.] 
=  IRRITATE  z/.l  fin  various  senses). 

CI4SO  Miroiir  Saluacioitu  1627  Irrited  haue  I  thyne  ire  o 
swete  godde  of  clcmence.     15*1  MOKK  De  Qu.it.  N 
Wk.s.  76/1  Rather.. than bfanl  !,_„: 
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to  anser.     1574  NEWTON  lliaitl:  Mag.  16  We  must  beware 
. .  that   we   doo   not    irrite   our  Stomack   and  provoke   an 
appetite   with   fine   Junkets  and   delicious   Sauces.      1661 
LOVELL  Hi^t.  Anim.  <y  .!//«.  336  Vellicating  the  beginning 
of  the  nerves,  contracting  them,  and  irriting  to  expulsion, 
t  Irrtvborate,  v .    Obs.  rare-",     [f.  (doubtful) 
•i'are,i.  ii  -  \\.\\-  M  +  roborare  to  strengthen.] 
1623  Ci'CKhRAM,   lrroi<orate,   to  make  strong.     1656  in 
-  t-rlt'ssogr.  • 

t  Trrogate,  v.    Sc.  Law.    Obs.    [f.  ppl.  stem 

of  L.  irrogare  to  propose  against,  impose,  inflict, 

f.  ir-   ^!R-  1)  +  rogare   to    ask,    demand.]     trans. 

To  impose  (a  penalty V     So  f  I'rrogate  ppl.  a. 

vnsed  as  pa.  pple.};  t  Irroga'tion. 
1592  Sc.  Acts  J"as.  I '/  (1597)  §152  Quhilkis  haue  not  bene, 

nor  yit   ar  observed  be  reason  that  there  is  na  penaltie 

irrogat  to  the  persones  contraveeners  thereof.  1623  COCKE- 
RAM, Irrigate,  to  impose.  Irrigation,  an  imposition. 

1666  LD.   FOUNTAIN-HALL  in  M.  P.  Brown  Suppl.    Decis. 

II.  426  It  came  to  be  debated,  .if  a  judge  might  mitigate 

the  punishment  which  is  imposed  by  law,  vid.  hanging, 

and  confiscate  his  moveables,  or  irrogat  a  mulct,  in  lieu 

thereof. 
Irrorate  (rroret),  a.  Zool.,  esp.  Entom.     [ad. 

I.,  irrorat-tis  bedewed,  pa.  pple.  of  irrorare  :  see 

next.]      =  Irrorated  :  see  next  2. 
1826  KIRBV  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  285  Atom,  a  very  minute 

dot.    Irrorate,  sprinkled  with  atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew. 
Irrorate    (i-r6r«'t),    v.      [f.    ppl.   stem   of  L. 

irrota-re  to  bedew,  f.  ir-  (In-1)  +  rorare  to  drop 

dew,  from  ros,  rorem  dew.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  wet  or  sprinkle  as  with  dew ; 
to  bedew,  besprinkle ;  to  moisten.  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM,  Irrorate,  to  sprinckle,  to  mpysten.  1629 
PARKINSON  Card.  Picas,  viii.  20  Doe  not  give  them  too 
much  water  to  over-glut  them,  but  temperately  to  ir[r]orate, 
bedew  or  sprinkle  them.  >66i  LOVELL  Hist.  Aniin.  $•  Min. 
237  They  are  to  be  fryed  and  irrorated  with  the  juyce  of 
Oranges.  1676  tr.  Garencieres'  Coral  44  A  plant . .  irrorated 
or  steeped  in  common  water. 

2.  Zool.,  esp.  Entom.  In  pa.  pplc.  I'rrorated  : 
sprinkled  minutely  (with  dots). 

1843  HUMPHREYS  Brit.  Moths  I.  85  The  caterpillar  is 
dusky,  irrorated  with  black  spots.  1882  Entomol.  Mag. 
Mar.  220  The  mature  larva  is  of  a  dark  pea-green  colour, 
thickly  irrorated  with  slightly  raised  black  dots. 

Irroration  (iror^'-jSn).  [u.  of  action  from 
IRHOBATE  v.  :  cf.  F.  irroration  (1762  in  Diet. 
Acad.).] 

1 1.  A  sprinkling  or  wetting  as  with  dew ;  a 
bedewing,  besprinkling,  moistening.  Obs. 

1623  COCKERAM,  irroration.  a  sprinckling,  a  moystning. 
1638  RAWLEY  tr.  Bacon's  Life  $  Deatk  (1651)  41  To  the 
Irroration  of  the  Body,  much  use  of  sweet  things  is  profit- 
able. 1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5033  A  confused  irroration  of 
the  external  surface,  without  any  ebullition.  1784  tr. 
Spall  inzanis  Dissert.  (L.),  If . .  the  irroration  should  be 
interrupted,  the  portion  of  eggs  then  excluded  will  be 
barren. 

2.  Zool.,  esp.  Entom.  A  sprinkling  of  minute 
dots  or  spots  of  colour. 

1843  HUMPHREYS  Krit.  Moths  I.  124  Of  a  nearly  uniform 
pale  brownish  buff,  without  irrorations. 

Irrotational  (iioW'-Jsnal),  a.  Dynamics. 
[IR-  -.]  Not  rotational ;  characterized  by  absence 
of  rotation  :  said  of  fluid  motion  in  which  each 
elementary  or  infinitesimal  part  of  the  fluid  has  no 
rotation  about  its  own  axis. 

1875 CLERK  t&AXWKLLfaE*ac?.Brif.  III.  44/1  The  motion 
of  a  fluid  is  said  to  be  irrotational  when  it  is  such  that  if  a 
spherical  portion  of  the  fluid  were  suddenly  solidified,  the 
s.ilid  sphere  so  formed  would  not  be  rotating  about  any  axis. 

1880  G.  H.  DARWIN  in  Nature  XXII.  95/2  Two  vortices  exer- 
cise very  remarkable  influences  on  one  another,  which  are 
due  to  the  irrotational  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid 
outside   the  vortices.    1883  O.  LODGE  ibid.  XXVII.  330/1 
Portions  [of  ether]  either  at  rest  or  in  simple  irrotational 
motion. 

Hence  Irrota  tionally  adv. 

1881  MAXWELL  Electr.  ^-  Magn.  I.  117  A  vector  which  is 
distributed  irrotationally  in  all  cases  of  electric  equilibrium. 

1881  Nature  XXIII.  475/2  A  mass  of  fluid  revolving  irrota- 
tionally inside  an  imperfectly  elastic  cylindrical  case. 

t  Irro'tulate,  ///.  a.  Ol>s.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  ir-,  inrotulare  (Du  Cange),  f.  ir-,  in-  (!R-  !) 
•f  rotul-us  ROLL.]  Entered  upon  a  roll  or  list ; 
enrolled. 

1594  Zepheria  xxxviii,  Yet,  'mongst  acquaintance  who  their 
faith  haue  crackt,  My  name  thou  findest  not  irrotulat ! 

Irrour,  Irrous,  variants  of  IHOUR,  -ous,  Obs. 

t  Irroy al,  a.  Obs.  [!R-  -'.  Cf.  illoyal.}  Not 
royal ;  not  befitting  a  king. 

1648  ret.  East.  Assoc.  18  Was  the  pawning  of  the  Jewels 
of  the  Crown  so  Irroyall  ? 

Irrabrical    (i™-brikal),   a.      [lR-2.]     Not 

rubrical ;  contrary  to  the  rubric. 

1846  WOKCKSTKK  cites  CA.  Ob. 

t  rrruent,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [ad.  L.  irrucnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  irmfre  to  rush  in  or  upon.] 

1656  I'.i.oLxr  iHossogr.,  Irruent,  running  hastily,  or  rush- 
lently. 

tl-rrugate,  v.     Obs.    [f.  ppl.   stem  of  L. 

irriigiirc  to  wrinkle,  f.  ir-,  in-  (IH-  1)  +  rfigare  to 
wrinkle,  from  ruga  a  wrinkle,  a  crease.]     traits. 
To  wrinkle.     So  t  I'rrugation  (ai/s.  rare-".'] 
1566  PAINT  EII  I'al.  1 'leas.  1 1 569 1 1.  Fiv,  That  die  swell, 
their  body,  might  not  it-rugate  and  wrinckle  their  fat,e^.  1656 


IBY. 

BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  Imigation,  a  wrinkling,  or  making 
wrinkles. 

t  I-rrumate,  v.  Oi'S.  rare-".  [f.  L.  ir  ru- 
in a  re  to  give  suck,  f.  rtima  teat,  dug.] 

1623  COCKERAM,  Irrumatc,  to  sucke  in. 

t  Irrmninating,  a.  Ots.  [!R-  ^.]  Not 
ruminating ;  that  does  not  chew  the  cud. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  It'liimzifs,  Zealous  Bra.  117  That  un- 
cleane  and  irruminating  beast,  a  pig. 

Irru-mpent,  a.  rare—",  [ad.  L.  irrumpenl- 
cm,  pr.  pple.  of  irrumptre  to  break  in,  f.  ir-  (!R-  l) 

+  nanpin  to  break.]  Bursting  or  breaking  in  ; 
making  an  irruption. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  trrumfent,  entring  in  by  force, 
rushing  in  violently. 

Irrupt  vi^'P1).  »•   rare.     [f.  L.  irrupt-,  ppl. 

stem   ol  irrump-Zre :   see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  break  into.    Hence  Irru -pled  ppl.  a. 
1855  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet.,  Irrupted,  forced  through. 

1856  WEBSTER,  Irrupted,  broken  with  violence.  Hence  in 
later  Diets. 

2.  inlr.   To  burst  in,  break  in,  enter  forcibly, 
make  an  irruption. 

1886  F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD  Cruise  Marches*  II.  9  We 
were  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  into  which  the  sea 
had  at  some  later  period  irrupted.  1893  Temple  Bar 
XC\  III.  154  She  'irrupted'  recklessly  into  the  bedroom. 

Irruptible  (irz>-ptib'l),  a.  rare,  (erron.  -able.) 
[f.  IB-  -  +  L.  rupt-,  ppl.  stem  of  r ampere  to 
break  +  -IDLE.]  That  cannot  be  broken;  un- 
breakable. 

1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Arct.  Exf.  xlvii.  6n  We  were  locked 
up  by  irruptable  chains. 

Irruption  (irf-pjan;.  [ad.  L.  irriiplion-em, 
n.  of  action  from  irrump-fre :  see  IBRL'MPENT. 
Cf.  F.  irruption  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Uarm.).]  '1  he- 
action  of  bursting  or  breaking  in  ;  a  violent  entry, 
inroad,  incursion,  or  invasion,  esp.  of  a  hostile 
force  or  tribe. 

1577  tr-  Bullingcr's  Decades  (1592)  297  In  that  hurlie  burlie 
and  irruption  made  by  the  barbarous  people.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  75  As  if  Nature  made  recompence  for  the  irruptions 
of  the  seas.  1637  R.  HL.MI-HREY  ir.  St.  Ambrose  Pref., 
The  Goths  . .  making  irruptions  into  Gaule.  1707  Lonti. 
Caz.  No.  4375/3  That  the  whole  Body  of  the  Troops,  .lie 
in  a  readiness  to  oppose  any  new  Irruption  of  the  Enemy. 
1803  WELLINGTON  Let.  lo  Lieut.-Gen.  Stuart  in  Gurw. 
/Vi/.  1837)  II-  8  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  supposed  irrup- 
tion of  Holkar.  1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,  ii.  26  You  do  not 
seem  to  perceive  the  irruption  of  vulgarity. 

*i  Confused  with  ERUPTION.   Obs. 

1613  PUKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  814  In  the  yeare  1581 
there  issued  from  another  Vulcan ..  such  an  irruption  of  fne. 
1691  LI-TTKELL  Brie/ Kel.  (1857)  H.  216  Those  from  Italy 
say,  that  mount  Vesuvius  had  lately  made  a  terrible  irrup- 
tion. 1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  iv.  in  Aiiuifnti,  etc. 
(1736)  418  In  the  Article  of  Feverish  Irruptions.  1811  lira 
.»  Juliet  III.  195  The  irruption  was  coming  out  in  a  most 
favourable  way. 

Irruptive  (irzrptiv1),  a.  [f.  as  IRRUPT  + 
-IVE.]  Having  the  quality  or  character  of  burst- 
ing in  ;  making,  or  tending  to,  irruption. 

1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  58  Trodden  out  of  sent,  by 


:hey  [earthquakes]  were  attributed 
to  the  irruptive  force  of  subterraneous  winds.  1873  BLRION 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  i.  24  Masses  of  irruptive  rock. 

Irsche,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ERSE. 

1508  DUNBAR  Flyting  49  Irsche  [v.  r.  lersche]  brybour 
baird,  wyle  beggar  with  thy  brattis. 

Irspile,  a  variant  of  ilespile,  ilspile,  hedge- 
hog (see  IL)  :  cf.  also  IKCHEPIL. 

I-rudded,  i-ruded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RED  v., 
to  redden.  I-ruled,  of  RULE  v. 

Irun,  obs.  form  of  Ino.v. 

I-rung(.en,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  RING  v. 

Irus,  obs.  variant  of  IROUS. 

Irvingite  (auviqait).  [f.  surname  Irving  (see 
below)  +  -ITE.]  A  member  of  a  religious  body 
founded  about  1835  on  tne  basis  of  principles 
promulgated  by  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834),  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  settled  in 
London,  and  excommunicated  in  1833. 

The  name  is  not  accepted  by  the  body  itself,  which 
assumes  the  title  of  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  :  see 
CATHOLIC  A.  10. 

1836  R.  BAXTER  Irvingisin  36  The  idol  of  the  Irvingites 
is  the  power  of  utterance.  1872  tr.  Lange's  Contin.,  i  T/iess. 
^  The  other  name  of  1  rvingites  they  expressly  dis- 
claim. 1883  American  VII.  22  None  of  our  churches, 
except,  perhaps,  the  little  body  called  Irvingites,  are  doing 
their  full  duty  by  the  public  in  this  regard. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1872  tr.  I.anges  Cortmt.,  i  Tliess.  iv.  79/2  The  Irvingite 
interpretation  erroneously  explained.  1882-3  SCHAFF  En- 
cycl.  AY//A'.  Knmvl.  II.  nig  Henry  Drummond  . .  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Irvingite  movement. 

So  I-rvingism,  the  doctrine  and  principles  of 
the  Irvingites. 

1836  K.  'BAXTER  (title)  Irvingism.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIES 
L'lU'ftk.  Lorul.  (ed.  2)  86  '  Irvingism  '  as  it  i>  still  called  by- 
outsiders,  or  the  'Catholic  Apostolic  Chuah'  as.,  it  is 
designated  by  its  own  adh<- 1 

Irwis,  obs.  variant  of  IKUL-.S. 

tlry,  a.    Obs.    [f.   IllE  Sb.    +   -Y.]     =  IliASCIULE  C. 


IS. 

1603  J.    !>•  11878)    74/2   For    in    rur 

Soules   the  iry  pow'r  it  is  That  makes  vs  at  vnh.i. 
thoughts  repine. 

Iry,  obs.  variant  of  EERIE  a. 

1728  RAMSAY  Cordial  iv,  My  dear,  I'm  f.iint  and  iry. 

Iryn(e,  obs.  form  of  IKON. 

la  (iz),  z>.     3  sing.  pros,  indie,  of  vb.  BE,  q.v. 

Is,  obs.  form  of  His,  ICE,  YEH. 

Is- :  see  Iso-. 

-is  '  (-ys%  a  frequent  ME.  andesp.Sc.  variant  of 
the  grammatical  inflexion  -«,  -.r,  of  the  genitive 
sing.,  and  the  pi.  of  sbs.,  and  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing, 
of  verbs.  In  MSS.  sometimes  treated  as  a  separate- 
word  or  element,  esp.  in  genitive  sing.,  where  prob. 


sone  was.  c  1440  Partonope  271,  I  lone  Jhesu  ys  name. 
a  1450  A";;/,  rfc  la  T,ntr  (1868)  10  A  Glisten  man  ys  hede 
was  smiten  of.  1456  Paston  Lett.  I.  373  My  Lord  of 
Caunterbury  is  avis  and  agreement.  6-1465  G.  ASHBY 
Active  Policy  464  Prouide  you  sadly  for  youre  sowles  is 
helthe.  1527  in  Strype  Red.  Mem.  (1824)  I.  App.  xiv.  45 
We  receyvyd  your  Grace  is  lettrcs.  Ibid.  47  We  went  unto 
the  Chancellor  who  is  answer  was,  that  it  shold  be  done. 
1530  PALSGR.  Lesclatrcissement  Introd.  p.  xl,  By  adding  of 
is  to  our  substantyvc,  we  signifye  possessyon,  as,  my 
maistcns  sowne,  my  ladyis  boke.  1577^  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
\.  //is'.  ,S,W.  507/2  Giftis  of  wairdis,  nonentressis,  and 
releues  of  landis,  and  mariageis  of  airis  falland. 

-is  -,  northern  and  esp.  Sc.  f.  -ISH1,  q.v. 

Isaac,  Izaac,  dial,  perversions  (after  the  proper 
name/rtzoc)  o(/taysuc£,  HAYSUGGE, hedge-sparrow. 

1834  MKDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  219  Then  arose.. the 
screams  of  the  young  Izaacs  for  help.  1885  SWAINSOM  Prm>. 
Names  Birds  29  Hedge  sparrow  ..  Isaac,  or  Hazock 
(.Worcestershire). 

Isabel  U'zabel).     [a.  F.  isabelle  =  ISABELLA.] 

1.  Name  of  a  colour;  =  ISABELLA  i. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  Isabel  yellow  is  a  brownish  yellow, 
with  a  shade  of  brownish  red.  1838  JAMES  Richelieu  i, 
His  dress  was  a  rich  livery  suit  of  Isabel  and  silver. 

2.  A  kind  of  fancy  pigeon,  a  small  variety  of  the 
Pouter :  so  called  in  reference  to  its  colour, 

1867  W.  B.  TEGF.TMEIER  Pigeons  vi.  71  Among  the  best 
known,  .are  the  birds  known  at  the  pigeon- shows  as  Isabels* 
and  so  named,  we  may  presume,  in  consequence  of  their 
colour. 

3.  A  variety  of  North  American  grape :  see  ISA- 
BELLA 2  b. 

1854  LOXGF.  Cataivba  Wine  ii,  Nor  the  Isabel  And  the 
Muscadel  That  bask  in  our  garden  alleys. 

Isabelite    (i/abe-bit).      [?ad.  Sp.  Isabellita,    : 
dim.  of  female  name  Isabella,]     A  name  given  in    \ 
the  West  Indies  to  the  angel-fish  (Pomacantlnts 
ciliaris}.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Isabella  (izabe'la),  a.  (/£.).  Also  7  iz-.  [From 
the  female  name  Isabella,  F.  Isabelle] 

1.  Greyish  yellow ;  light  buff.   Like  other  colour 
names,  also  used  as  sb. 

(Various  stories  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  the 
name.  That  given  in  D'lsraeh  Cur.  Lit.  (Article  Anecdotes 
of  Fashion)^  and  also  in  Littre,  associating  it  with  the 
archduchess  Isabella  and  the  siege  of  Ostend  1601-1604,  is 
shown  by  our  first  quotation  to  be  chronologically  impos- 
sible.) 

1600  (July)  /«?'.  Qiteetis  Garderobe  in  Nichols  Progr. 
Q.  Eliz.  (1823)  III.  505  Item,  one  rounde  gowne  of  Isabella- 
colour  satten,  ..  set  with  silver  spangles.  1622  PEACHAM 
Comfl.  Gent.  (1661)  156  Isabella  colour  signifieth  Beauty. 
1680  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2459/4  A  new  red  Coat  with  an 
Izahella  colour  Lining.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Comfl,  Card. 
71  Is  in  Shape  like  the  Rousselet,  of  a  very  light  Isabella  , 
Colour,  like  the  Martin  Sec.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  Char. 
Min.  (ed.  3)  59  From  the  names  of  persons,  as  Isabella- 

rllow,  now  called  Cream-yellow.     1811  PINKERTON  Petral. 
329  Of  a  yellowish  grey,  verging  on  Isabella  colour.    1870 
A.  L.  ADAMS  Nile  Valley,  etc.  38  The  desert  lark,  .is  . .  of  a 
light  Isabella  colour  above,  and  white  below. 

2.  Applied  to  varieties  of  fruits :   a.  A  kind  of 
peach,     b.  A  species   of  North  American  grape 
(Vitis  Labmscd}vt'\\\i  large  fruit,  sometimes  purple, 
often  green  and  red. 

1664  EVELYN  KaL  Hort.  (1729)  210  Peaches.  Nutmeg, 
Isabella,  Persian  [etc.].  1835-40  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  (1862) 
197  In  an  arbor,  surrounded  with  honeysuckle,  and  Isabella 
grape.  1863  Handbk.  Bot.  292  The  Isabella  . .  varieties  of 
this  species. 

3.  Comb.,  as  Isabella-coloured  %&}. 

1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade-vt.  iv.  §  31  (1689)  59  Isabella 
coloured  mohair.  1686  tr.  C  hard  in"  s  Ttw.  371  All  the 
Nysain  horses  were  Isabella  coloured.  1835  Penny  Cycl. 
IV.  89/2  Isabella-coloured  Bear,  Urstts  Isahellimts.  1858 
PLANCH*;  tr.  C'tess  D'Anlnoy's  Fairy  Tales.  P\'<-ss 
Rellc-Etflih  fy  Pr.  Chert  573  She  mounted  an  Isabella- 
coloured  horse  ;  the  black  mane  of  which  was  dressed  with 
rows  of  diamonds. 

Isabelline  (izabe']in,-am\  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -IKE.] 
Of  an  Isabella  colour,  greyish  yellow. 

Isabelline  bear  \  a  variety  of  the  Syrian  bear,  found  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  the 
Indian  white  bear;  cf.  ISABKLI.A  3,  quot.  , 

1859  TRIM  HAM  in  Ibis  I.  430  The  upper  plumage  of  every 
bird,  whether  Lnrk,  Chat,  Sylvian,  or  Sand-grouse  . .  is  of 
one  uniform  isabelline  or  sand  colour.  1889  Comk,  *r"-r 


b.  Comb.,  as  isabtllint-hiud. 
1883  Atlienxnm  15  Sept.  336/3  We  turn  with  a  sigh  of 
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relief  to  the  old  leather-covered,  isabtlline-hued  copies  of 

Isaimormal,  Isacoustic :  see  Iso-. 

I-sacred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SACBE  v. 

Isadelphous :  see  Iso-. 

I-saeid,  ME.  pa.  pplc.  of  SAY  v. 

Isagoge  (oisagp'i-dj/,  -r-J'i'gi  .  Also  7  -gogue. 
[a.  I.,  fsajy,'.  a.  l^r.  fiaa-yaryr;  introduction,  f.  «ts 
into  +  dyarf/i  leading,  bringing.  With  Blount's 
form  isago.^itc,  cf.  synagogue.]  An  introduction. 

1652  I'.IMK  Let.  to  Mallet  Jan.  in  ll'ts.  (1772)  I.  Life 
p.  It,  N  >  c  to  the  Eastern  languages.  1656 

BLOUNT  Gloss^gr.,  Isagogve,  an  introduction.    1661  LOVELL 
Hist.  Anim.  <y  Mitt.     Isagoge.     1751  HARRIS Herinc*  i.  iv. 
3)  //.'A-,  See  the  Isagoge  or  Introduction   of  Porphyry  to 
Aristotle's  I.ogick.     1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Le.r.,  1 
term  for  an  introduction. 

Isagogic  (siiagjrdjik),  a.  (si.)  [ad.  L.  Tsa- 
gffgic-us,  a.  Gr.  ilaayto-fiKus  introductory,  f.  daa- 
yojfn  :  see  prec.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  isagoge  ; 
introductory  to  any  branch  of  study. 

1828  in  WrnsTER.  1887  FAIRBAIRN  in  Cotitemp.  Rev.  Feb. 
208  The  formal,  introductory  or  isagogic,  studies  have  a 
wide  range,  requiring,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  edu- 
cated faculty  and  the  scientific  mind. 

B.  sb.  (generally  in  plural  isagogics*).  Intro- 
ductory studies;  esp.  that  department  of  theology 
which  is  introductory  to  exegesis,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  literary  and  external  history  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Kelig.  tCnmt'l. 
III.  2185  Richard  Simon,  the  founder  of  biblical  isagogics. 
1898  I.  ROBERTSON  Poetry  Ps.  ii.  24  In  the  Compendium  of 
Isagogic  of  Junilius  Africanus  ..  the  Psalms  are  reckoned 
among  the  prophetical  writings. 

t  Isago-gical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Introductory,  isagogic. 

a  1529  SKELTON  n'hynattoCourlin,  1  wyll  make  further 
relacion  Of  this  isagogicall  eolation,  a  1646  J.  GREGORY 
Assyr.  Moiiarchie  in  Posthuina.  (1650)  239  So  loseph 
Scaliger  in  his  Isagogical  Canons.  1721  BAILEY,  Isagogical, 
.  .introductory. 

Hence  Isago'gically  adv.  (Bailey  vol.  II,  1727). 

Isagon,  -ic,  erron.  forms  of  ISOGON,  -ic. 

Isaian  (aizaran,  -«'-an),  a.  Alsolsaiahan.  [f. 
proper  name  Isaiah  +  -AN.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  bears  his  name. 

1883  M.  ARNOLD  Isaiah  of  Jems,  in  igrA  Cent.,  The 
Isaian  eloquence,  the  Isaian  spirit  and  power.  1896  R.  G. 
MOULTON  Lit.  Study  Bible  xvii.  434  Spoken  before  by  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  Isaiahan  Rhapsody. 

Isaianic  (aizai-,  aiz^arnik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-ic.]  =  prec. 

1882  CHEYNH  Isaiah  vii.  14  note.  The  two  Isaianic  pro- 
phecies of  God-with-us  and  Wonder-Counsellor.  1898 
Expositor  Nov.  367  A  passage  confessedly  Isaianic. 

I-said,  i-sait,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  SAY  v.  I-sald, 
of  SELL  v.  I-salued,  of  SALDE  v.,  to  salnte. 

t  I-same,  adv.  Obs.  Also  4  i-some,  y-same. 
[Another  form  of  JNSAME  ;  app.  f. »-,  IN  +  SAMI:  \ 
adv.  together :  cf.  MHG.  ensamen,  -ent.  Asthez'// 
of  in-same(ii  was  pleonastic,  and  i  was  not  used  in 
southern  dial,  for  in  in  I4th  c.,  the  i-  was  prob. 
associated  with  I-  pref.1,  and  was  hence  sometimes 
written  y.  /-some  in  Caste!  of  Love  has  p  from  a, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adj.  I-SOME,  in 
which  i-  is  I-1.]  Together;  in  company. 

c  1320  Sir  Belies  (MS.  A)  705  Forb  bai  wente  al  isame,  To 
Beues  chaumber  bat  he  came.  Ibid.  3449  And  to  be  tastel 
jrai  wente  isame  Wib  gret  solas,  gle  and  game,  c  1320 
Cast.  Lffi'e  1418  Vppon  holy  boresday  ber  on  nis  nome  Heo 
weren  i-gedered  alle  i-some.  c  1330  Anns.  .$•  Antil.  1089 
Hou  he  and  that  maiden  was  Bothe  togider  y-same.  c  1380 
Sir  Feruint.  n8S  Gob  now  alle  y-same  ci  helpeb  him. 
e  1400  Stnct/one  Bali.  3201  And  so  thay  livede  in  loye  and 
game,  And  brethern  both  thay  wer,  In  pees  and  werr  both 
I-same. 

Isamic  (aisie-mik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  IS(AT-  + 
AMIC.]  Related  to  isatin  and  to  ammonia;  in 
isamic  acid,  ClfjH13N3O<,  produced  by  the  action 
of  warm  ammonia  on  isatin.  Its  salts  are  I'sa- 
mates. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Clicm.  III.  404  Isamic  acid  crystal- 
lises in  splendid,  shining,  rhombic  lamina:,  of  the  colour  of 
red  iodide  of  mercury'.  Ibid.,  Isamate  of  ammonium^. 
crystallises  in  small  needles  or  very  acute  microscopic 
rhombs. 

So  I-samide,  the  amide,  C16H,4N2O3,  related  to 
isamic  acid ;  '  pulverulent,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  '  (Watts'. 

Isandrous :  see  I.so-. 

t  Isange'lical,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Gr.  ia&y- 
•y(\-os  (see  next)  :  cf.  ANGELICA!.. ]  =next. 

1678  CfnwciRTM  Inlfll.  Syst.  I.  v.  797  We  may  v 
call  this  Resurrection-Body .  .an  Angelical,  or  Isangelical 
Body. 

t  Isa'ngelous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.    \LGt.lnef- 
7(A-os  equal  to  or  like  an  angel  (see  Iso-)  • 
Kqnal  to  the  angels. 

1768-74  TUCKER  /,/.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  291  Let  us  look  back 
upon  ourselves  who  we  expect  shall  one  day  be  made 
isangelous,  equal  to  the  angels. 

Isanomal,  -antherous,  -anthous:  see  Iso-. 


ISCARIOT. 

Isapostolic  (3is.-cpcst()-lik\  a.  [f.  eccl.  Gr. 
!(7airo(7ToA-o5  eijual  to  an  apostle  +  -1C  :  cf.  afos- 
(iial  to,  or  contemporary  with,  the  apostles  ; 
a  name  given  in  the  (Jreck  Church  to  biihops  conse- 
crated by  the  apostles,  and  to  other  persons  eminent 
in  the  primitive  church. 

iMoNp.ALK  in  Lit.  Churchman  VI.  i(i/t  The  1 
writersof  the  first  century.  1862  .'X1.1V. 

4"7  Witli  ic  fathtrv       1881    I' a. 

ive  of  the  apostolic  or 
Britoni, 

Isard,  variant  of  I/AHII. 

II  Isaria  (aisc  •  ii.i  .  Hot.  [f.  Gr.  ia-os  equal  + 
-ana  =  -AMY  l  H  3.]  A  genus  of  filamentous 
moulds,  some  species  of  which  attack  and  destroy 
insects,  especially  Ilymcnoptera.  It  is  now 
believed  that  many  of  the  species  are  merely  spor- 
iferous  forms  of  other  fungi. 

1874  COOKE  Fungi  7  \Vasps,  spiders,  moths,  and  butter- 
flies become  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  mould  named  Isaria, 
which  constitutes  the  conidia  of  Torrubia. 

Hence  Isarioid  ise>ri|oid)  a.  [see  -OH)],  belong- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  genus  Isaria. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Isat-,  an  element  derived  from  L.  isat-is  (Gr. 
Ivans)  woad,  used  in  Chem.  to  form  the  name  of 
ISATIX  (see  below),  and  of  other  bodies  related 
to  it  and  to  indigo.  Among  these  are  : 

Isatio  (sisartik)  add,  C.H7NO3  ( =  isatin  +  I  !.,< ) ; , 
substitution  products  of  which  are  bromisalic 
(C,H,.BrNO.,',  chlorisatic,  etc.,  acids;  the  salts 
are  Isatates  (oi'satt'ifs  ,  bromi'satatcs,  chlori'sa- 
tates,  etc.  Isatimlde  (aisac'timaid^,  the  imide  of 
isatin,  C24H17Nr)01.  Isatite  :  see  ISATIN.  I  lato- 
sulphuTlc  acid,  an  acid  containing  the  elements  of 
isatin  and  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  anhydride ; 
the  salts  of  which  are  Isato-sulphatea.  I'satyde 
(t  isathyd),  a  substance  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  isatin  that  indigo-white  bears  to  indigo-blue, 
being  formed  from  it  by  the  addition  of  one  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  1st  Suppl.  346/1  Isatic  acid,  .is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  when  heated  in  water  it  is 
decomposed  into  isatin  and  water.  1865-72  WAI 
Chfin.  III.  404  The  solution  ..  deposits  ..  crystals  of  i^alin, 
which  in  fact  differs  from  isatic  acid,  only  by  the  elements 
of  water.  Ibid.  405  Chlorisatate  of  potassium,  .crystal I i/rs  in 
shining  flattened  quadrilateral  needles  of  a  hgjit  yellow 
colour.  Ibid.,  The  other  salts  of  chlorisatic  acid  are  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition.  Ibid.  409  Isatosulpliuric 
acid  is  a  strong  acid,  separating  even  the  stronger  mineral 
acids  from  their  salts.  Jl-id.  410  Isatosulphite  ot 
ilium,  ..of  Potassium.  Ibid.  411  Isatyde  is  white,  with 
a  slightly  greyish  tint,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It  ..  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  microscopic  scales. 

Isatin  (ai'satin).  Chem.  Also  -ine.  [f.  L. 
isat-is,  a.  Gr.  iWru  the  plant  woad,  whence  a  blue 
dye  is  obtained  +  -IN1.]  A  crystalline,  reddish- 
orange  substance  (CgHuNO^),  of  brilliant  lustre, 
obtained  from  indigo  by  oxidation. 

Isatin  in  combination  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  form- 
ing I'satites,  e.g.  potassium  i>atite,  CgHiKNO-.  With 
bromine  and  chlorine  it  forms  broini'salin  (CsHiBrNt  V, 
cliloi-i'satin,  in  which  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  re- 
placed by  equivalent  quantities  of  bromine  or  chlorine.  The 
salts  of  these  are  brcinisatitcs,  chlorisatitcs. 

1845  I't'itny  Cycl.    ist  Suppl.   346  i   Isatin,  a  substance 
obtained  from  indigo  by  the  addition  of  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  . .  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  are  of  a  \ 
red  or  deep  aurora-red  colour.     1850  DAL- BENV  Atom.  The. 
viii.  (ed.  2)  237  When  indigo  is  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric 
acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  bright  red  crystalline  body 
termed  isatine.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tlierap.  (i879)f  7 
color  begins  at  once  to  develop,  and  in  a  little  while  passes 
into  the  clear  yellow  of  isatin. 

-isation,  frequent  variant  of  -IZATION. 

Isatis  (oi'satis).  Zool.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
native  name  in  a  northern  language.]  The  white 
or  Arctic  fox,  Cants  lagopus. 

Named  by  J.  G.  Gmelin,  1760,  Cants  fsatis;  hi 
name,  though  abandoned  for  Itigopiis,  has  been  sometimes 
used  as  the  English  name. 

1774  GOLIISM.  A'at.  Hist.  III.  viii.  339  As  the  jaclcall  is 
a  sort  of  intermediate  species  between  the  dog  and  the 


bpiubergen* 

I-saught,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SAUGHT  v.,  to  recon- 
cile. I-sauved,  i-saved,  ot  SAVE  v.  I-savered, 
of  SAVOUR  v.  I-sawed,  of  SAW  v. 

fl-sayed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SAY  v.,  aphetized 
form  of  ASSAY. 

1387  TREVISA  Higdfii  (Rolls)  VI.  191  pat  we  haveb  i-sayed 
ana  t-preved  by  an  orlege. 

I-say-SO,  phrase  used  as  sb.  An  assertion,  an 
,// :  cf.  SAI 

1800  W.  TAYLOR  in  MmWy  Ma,;.  X.  4=4  Heeds  the 
I-say-so  s  even  of  authority. 

I-scalded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  ofSOALDp. 

Iscariot   ;iskarri(it).     [ad.  L.  Iscantia,  a.  (It. 
'laxapiuTTjs,  understood  to  be  ad.  II 
Ifh-friyStk  man  of  Kerioth  (a  place  in  1'alt 
The  surname  of  Judas,  the  disciple  who  betrayed 

128-j 


ISCARIOTIC. 

Jesus  Christ.    Hence,  an  appellation  for  an  accursed 
traitor.     Also  attrib. 

1&47  WAKD  Sim}.  Cotter  43  He  may  be  a  zelot ...  and  yet 

1795-7    .Sol.-lil*-V    yit-in:.  i'ccins 

Poet.    \V  ks.    II.    no   An    Kirai lot  curse  will   lie  Upon  the 

name.  1878  E.  JENKINS  tlat'crlwlnu  63  Those.. he  deemed 

Divine  cause. 

H'-M.-C  Iscariotic  iskscriip'tik)  a.,  of  or  relating 
to  Judas  Iscariot ;  Iscario  tical  a.,  characteristic 
of  or  resembling  Judas  Iscariot ;  wickedly  treacher- 
ous ;  Isca  riotism,  a  practice  characteristic  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  esp.  in  reference  to  parsimonious 
employment  of  church  fmxls  (cf.  John  xii.  ;  . 
1879  FARHAR  St.  Paul  (1883)  63  The  ic^th  has  been  called 

ic  Psalm,     a  1625  BOYS    U  ks.  (1630!  20. 
;>ticall  feat.     [f'td.  285   To   uh^-t  ,<l    pen 

against   that    Iscariotttcall    legerdemaine.      1641    MILTON 
Reform,  ll.  :i85i.'  64  No  such  prostitution,  no  such  Isca- 
il  drifts  are  to  be  doubted.     1883  Ch.  Tinu's  i3  May 
J  :ie  Congregation  ..  will  also  reject   the    principle   of 
.  or  the  cheap-and-nasty  in  religion.     1885  Ibid. 
16  Jan.  37  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  Iscariotisni. 

I-sceawed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHOW  t> .  I-8cend, 
of  SHEND  v.  I-schad,  of  SHED  v.  I-schad- 
ewed,  of  SHADOW  v. 

li  Ischaemia,  -emia  (iskrmia).  Path.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  tax0'!*'0*  stanching  or  stopping  blood, 
f.  tax-*'"  to  hold  +  ar^a  blood.]  Repression  of  a 
habitual  bleeding ;  local  an.nemia  caused  by  obstruc- 
tion of  the  blood. 


.v.  .11.  nA.Mit.ioN  ntrv.  LJIS.  134  ine  lormation  01  an  ex- 
tended clot  which  blocks  up  the  vessel  more  fully,  and 
consequent  ischxmia. 

So  Ischasmic  (iski-mik),  f  Ischas-mons  ia- 
chaimous)  adjs.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
i.-schoemia  ;  t  Isohai'me,  a  styptic  medicine  (obs.'}  ; 
Ische  my,  anglicized  form  ofiicluemia. 

1661  LOVELL  /fist.  Anim.  *r  Min.  331  Cured  by  ischaimes, 
ari'Klynes  1684  tr.  lionet's  Mi-re.  Comfit,  vm.  270  We  say, 
that  all  Ischaimous  Medicines  respect  the  Bloud  it  self. 
1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lf.t.,  Ischxinia,  term  for  the  restrain- 
ing or  stopping  of  hemorrhage;  ischemy.  1876  Clin.  -W-. 
Vf.  IX.  134  The  ischamic  state,  which  ..  may  exist  in 
a  stationary  condition  for  months,  and  then  disappear, 
le  iving  vision  unaffected. 

I-schake,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHAKE  v. 

t  I-SCha'pe,  v.  Obs.    [OE.  ysc^ppan,  f.  re-,  1-1 

+  sctfpan  to  create,  SHAPE  ;  =  Goth,  gaskapjan, 
OS.  giscapan,  OHG.  gascaffan,  MUG.  geschaffen.] 
trans.  To  create,  form,  shape. 

.1  looo  Cseanun't  Gen.  112  Her  zrest  *esceop  ece  Drihten 
heofon  and  eorban.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  God  jesceop 
alle  gode.  1:1175  Lamb.  Hani.  129  Vre  drihten  be  hine 
iscop.  ('1275  I'asswn  our  Lord  703  in  O.  E.  Misc.  57  He 
bet  alle  bing  ischop  bis  vs  graunty. 

I-achape(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHAPE  v. 

Isohar,  iachear,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  USHER. 

I-schave,  i-schaven,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHAVE  v. 

I-scha\ved,  ME,  pa.  pple.  of  SHOW  v. 

Ischay,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ISSI-E  s/>. 

Ische,  iach,  variants  of  ISH  sb.  and  v.,  issue. 

Ische,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ICE. 

I-soheaued.i-scheawed,  ME.pa.pple.ofSHusv 
•v.  I-ached.ofSHEnz).  I-schelde,  var.  I-SCHIELD 
v.  I-schend,i-schent,MF..  pa.  pple.of  SHEXD  v. 
I-schet^te,  of  SHUT  v.  I-schete,  of  SHIT  v. 
I-schewed,  i-acho\nren,  of  Snow  v.  Ischewe, 
obs.  form  of  ISSUE. 

Iscb.iad.ic  (iski,rc  dik),  a.  [ad.  L.  i;chiadic-us, 
a.  Gr.  iff)(ia8t/c-os,  f.  itr^tay,  ItrxiaS-  pain  in  the 
hip.  f.  laxi-ov  hip-joint.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ischium  ;  ischiatic. 

17*7~41  CHAMBERS  Cyd.,  Ischiadic,  an  epithet  given  by 
physicians  to  two  veins  of  the  foot,  which  terminate  in  the 
crural.  1827  ABERNETHV  Surf.  Wks.  II.  217  Do  not  the 
sacral  nerves  form  a  plexus,  in  order  to  form  the  ischiadic  or 
posterior  crural  nerve!  1835-6  TODO  Crcl.  Anat.  I.  287/1 
The  ilium  ..  becomes  anchylosed  with  the  ischium  posterior 
to  the  ischiadic  notch.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  16 
The  ischiadic  artery. 

Ischial  i-skial),  a.  [f.  LSCHI-UM  +  -AL.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ischium  ;  =  prec. 

iSssin  UmtnSxfa.  Lex.  1864  Uvx.\.t.\'mReaderri  Feb. 
I  he  width  between  the  ischial  bones.  1875  BLAKF.  Zool.  17 
The  latter  section  ..  possessing  ischial  callosities,  which  are 
absent  in  the  members  of  the  order  nearest  to  Man. 


coxo- 
erve. 


(iskiiEe-ldzii).      Also   anglicized 
i-schialgy.     [f.  Gr.  tax'-ov  ischium  +  0X701,  -0X710 
l>ain.]     Pain  in  the  ischium  or  hip-joint  ;  sciatica. 
Hence  Xichia-lffic  a. 
1847  CHAIG,  Iscliialfia,  pain  about  the  haunch,  or  c 

il  articulation,  or  in  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  n. 
1855  MAYNC  Exfot.  /.,-,-.  ArA/.;/i-;Vi,..ischialg)-.    Ischial. 
•  -  to  Ischialgia:  ischialgic. 

Ischiatic  Nki^-tik  ,  a.  [ad.  med.L.  isMa- 
tif-us,  altered  from  ischiaJic-us  ISCHIADIC,  after 
adjs.  in  -aticus  :  cf.  mod.F.  iscliiatiqiic.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ischium  or  hip  ;  sciatic. 

1741  MONRO  /<*.<,  ;  I  69  Known  by  the  Name 

rva.  1774  /(•«/,„.  Mac.  II.  255 

In  ucfaiatldl  and  rheumatick  pai.n.  1863  Hrxi.KY  Man's 
flacr  ,\at.  :  VC(j  ischiatic 

l>rommences  on  which  tl;  ,g8, 
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MIVART  Cat  107  The  concavity  . .  between  the  posterior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  is 
called  the  greater  ischiatic  notch. 

2.  Troubled  or  affected  with  sciatica. 

1656  DI.OL-XT  Clias^gr.,  Isckiatick,  that  hath  the  ache  in 
the  hip,  or  the  hip-gout,  or  Sciatica.  1708  MOTTEUX 
RaMlait  v.  x,  You . .  feel . .  every  change  of  Weather  at  your 
Ischiatic  I 

II  Ischia-tica.  Ola.  Also  7  -adica.  [med.  or 
mod.L.  fern,  oiischiadic-us,  iic/iiatic-tts :  see  prec.] 
=  SCIATICA. 

1581  MUI-CASTER  Positions  xxiv.  tjS  Quick  riding  is  naught 
for  . .  the  Ischiatka,  bycause  the  hippesare  to  much  heated 
and  weakned,  by  the  vehementnesse  of  the  motion.  1664 
KVELVX  Sylra  -1776)  135  A  mo.it  admirable  remedy  for  the 
ischiadica  or  hip-pain.  1693  J.  EDWAKUS  A'/C-j-.  t'.  .y  X.  Test. 
427  Sciatica  for  Ischiatica,  ab  itrxtas,  the  hip  or  huckle-bone. 

T  I-SChield,  v.  0/>s.  Also  2  iscilden,  3 
ischulden,  4  ischelde.  [OE.  gescieldan,  -sceld'-, 
-scild-,  -scyld-,  {.  ge-,  I-1  +  OE.  scieldan  to 
SHIELD.]  trans.  To  shield,  protect. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  He  us  eac  sesceldeb  wiS  eallum 
feondum.  c  looo  ^£LFRIC  Exoil.  xxxiii.  22  Ic  ^escilde  be 
mid  minre  swyoran  handan.  c  icoo  tigs.  Ps.  (Th.)  Lxiii[iJ.  i 


JQ3  pa1 

cure  fram  alle  helle  pine.  1:1315  SHOREHAM  85  i-schelde 
ous,  wanne  we  dede  beth,  Fram  alle  fendene  jewyse. 

Ischio-  (i:skii)),  ad.  Gr.  \a\io-,  combining  form 

:    of  lo-x'ov   ISOHIUM,   used    in    anatomical   terms, 

i    in    comb,    with    adjs.    relating    to    other    parts 

of   the   body,   with   the   sense   '  pertaining   to   or 

:   connecting  the  ischium  and  .  .  .',  as  ischio-a'ual, 

-oavrdal,  -oa'vernous,   -coecygeal,   -fe'moral, 

-fl-bular,  -i'liac,  -pirbal,  -pvrbic,  -re'otal,  -sa'- 

oral,  -ti'bial,  -ure'thral,  -ve'rtebral. 

Hence  also  Iscliio-ca  psular  a.,  relating  to  or 
connected  with  the  ischium  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip-joint.  Ischio'cerite  Zoo!.  [Gr. 
xkpm  horn],  the  third  joint  of  a  fully  developed 
antenna  of  a  crustacean.  Ischio-podite  sb.  Zool. 
[Gr.  vovs,  TTO&-  foot],  tlie  third  joint  of  a  fully 
developed  limb  of  a  crustacean. 

1855  MAVNE  Expas.  Le.r.,  Ischio-Analis,.. applied  to  the 
Ltvalor  ani  muscle :  "ischic-anal.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
fur.  Anhn.  vi.  314  While  to  its  inner  portion  an  'ischiocerite 
is  connected,  bearing  a  merocerite.  1857  BI'U.OCK  Cazcait.t' 
Miihvif.  20  The  attachments  of  the  anterior  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments,  and  the  'ischio-coccygeal  muscles.  1871  HUMPHRY 
afyfflaff  20  A  hinder— *ischio-femoral — part  arising  from 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  ischium  is  inserted  rather  above 
anil  behind  the  preceding.  1870  ROLLESTON  Anim.  Life  94 
The  third  [joint],  or '  "ischiopodite ',  is  marked  by  an  annular 
constriction  a  little  way  distally  to  its  articulation  with  .. 
the  basipodite.  1857  BULLOCK  Casfaux^  Sfutwif.  22  The 
'  ischio-pubic  ramus.  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  177/1 
Each  "Ischio-rectal  space  is  a  deep  triangular  hollow. 

Isckiocele  i-skios/ 1).  [f.  Isemo-  +  Gr.  KijAr/ 
tumour.]  A  hernia  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  Hence 
Iscbioce-lic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  ischiocele. 

1847  CRAIG,  tsihiacele,  Ischiatocele,  hernia  formed  by 
protrusion  of  the  viscera  through  the  great  foramen.  1855 
in  MAVNE  l-'..vpos.  /.<u. 

Ischiorrhogic  (-rjvdgik),  a.  Pros.  [ad.  Gr. 
laxmppTKus  having  broken  hips,  limping  :  used 
only  as  a  term  of  prosody  ;  f.  laxio-v  hip-joint  + 
pw(,  fay-  cleft.]  Applied  to  an  iambic  line  with 
spondees  in  the  second,  fourth,  or  sixth  place. 

1831  LKU-IS  in  Philol.  Mus.  I.  289  Babrius  seems  to  have 
occasionally  admitted  a  spondee  into  the  fifth  foot ;  a  variety 
uf  iambic  metre  called  tschiorrhogic,  or  disjointed,  by  the 
ancient  grammarians. 

I-schipped,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHIP  v. 

t  I-SChi're,  v.  06s.  Also  3  iscire.  [OE.  type 
*yscfrtat,  corresp.  to  Gotii.  gaskeirjan  to  interpret : 
cf.  OE.  sclran  to  make  clear,  declare,  make  known, 
tell.]  trans.  To  tell,  say,  speak. 
pciaos  LAV.  17129  Loke  bat  bu  na  mare  swulc  bing  ne 
iscire.  a  1250  Oiul  f,  Night.  1530  Ne  dar  heo  nojt  a  word 
ischire. 

I-schitte,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHUT  v. 

II  Ischium  (i-skumi).  PI.  ischia  (in  7  erron. 
-ias  .  [L.  ischium,  a.  Gr.  tax'0"  hip-joint;  later 
as  now  used.]  The  lowest  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
os  iiinominatum,  the  bone  on  which  the  body  rests 
when  sitting. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef.  iv.  i.  179  If  we  define 
sitting  to  be  a  formation  of  the  body  upon  the  Ischias. 
I727~41  CHAMBERS  Cytl.  s.v.,  In  the  ischium  is  a  deep  cavity 
. .  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Optrat.  Mechanic  61  Those  parts  of  this  bony 
circumference,  which  receive  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bone 
above,,  .called  the  ischium  or  coxendix,  are  the  strongest  of 
all.  1854  OWEN  Skel.  f,  Ttetli  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  iVat.  I. 
183  The  hffimapophyses  of,  probably,  the  last  abdominal 
vertebra,  called  '  ischia  ',  . .  are  detached  from  the  rest  of 
their  segment.  1883  MARTIN  &  MOALK  I'crtcl'r.  Dissect. 
123  The  isJtinin  is  nearly  vertically  placed  beneath  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  ilium. 

I-schod,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHED  v.,  SHOE  v. 
I-schore,  i-schorn,  of  SHEAR  v.  I-schorted, 
<>f.Si!c>KTz>.  I-schote,  of  SHOOT  v.  I-schreve, 
i-schriven,  of  SHRIVE  v.  I-schrowdit, 
i-aehrud,  of  SHROUD  v.  I-schryned,  of  SHRIKE 
f.  I-schryve,  of  SHRIVE  v.  I-schud,  cf  Si;m:  :'. 


I-SEE. 

I-schulde,  var.  of  I-SCHIELD  v.     I-schuven, 
ME.  pa,  pple.  of  SHOVE  v. 

Ischnretic  (iskiure-tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
la\ovfi-nv  to  suffer  from  retention  of  urine :  cf. 
next,  and  diuretic.] 

a.  adj.  Having  the  property  of  curing  ischuria. 
b.  ill.  A  medicine  that  cures  ischuria. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Itdmreticks,  Medicines  that  force  Urine, 
when  there  is  a  Stoppage  of  it.  1855  MAYNE  Expss.  Lex., 
Ischtircticiis,  old  term  applied  to  medicines. .  :  ischuretic. 

So  f  Ischnre-tical  a.,  troubled  with  ischurin. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Ret>i.  Aft  if.  ll'ks.  Vocab.,  fschuretical,  one 
so  troubled  with  that  distemper. 

II  Ischuria  ;  iskiu>ria).  Also  in  English  form 
isohury  (j-skiuri).  [L.  ischuria,  a.  Gr.  loxwpia 
retention  of  urine,  f.  iax-f"  to  hold  +  ovpot-  mine, 
otipioj  of  urine.]  Difficulty  in  passing  urine,  due 
either  to  suppression  or  retention. 

1675  BAXTER  Catk.   Theol.  11.  v.  82  Like  the  con 
Physicians  who  could  not  agree,  whether  their  Patients 
Ischury  should  be  cured  by  Succinum,  or  by  Elcctrum... 
and  the  poor  man  died  because  they  could  not  o  > 


1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4\  Ischnria,  a  stoppage,  or  difficulty  of 
the  Urine.     1684   tr.  Bond's  J\Ierc.  Cotttpi!.   ix.   343  The 
'    :lt  in  the  Kidne 


ix. 

Ischoiy  proceeded  from  no  fault  in  the  Kidneys,  o; 
1748  tr.  KcHatjts'1  Distcmf.  Hvrses  266  When  he  cannot 
j.iss  at  all,  it  is  called  an  Ischury.  1790  J.  C.  SMVTH  in 
J/ci/.  Coittnmn.  II.  514  It  has  been  the.  .practice  in  ischurias, 
to  have  recourse  to  purgatives.  1876  tr.  ll'agjicrs  Ceil. 
i'athol.  573  After  ischuria  of  several  days'  duration. 
1  1  ence  Ischu'ric  a.,  belonging  to  Ischuria  (  Mayne, 


I-scild,  var.  of  I-SCHIELD  v.  Obs. 

I-sclaundred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLAXDEU  v. 
I-sood.  of  SHOE  v. 

•i  I-sco-le.  Obs.  [A  deriv.  in  ge-,  I-i,  of  OE. 
sco/u,  sail,  school,  troop,  shoal,  OS.  skola  band, 
troop.]  A  troop,  host. 

*?1X75  Cott.  Hon.  243  In  bes  deofies  heriscole  ..In  bes 
middeneardes  iscole  .  .  In  bes  flesces  iscole  [fihte5  ajen  us] 
euel  ^ebanc  and  fule  lustes. 

I-score,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHEAR  v.  I-scorned, 
of  SCOKN  v.  I-scoten,  of  SHOOT  v.  I-scourged, 
ofScouKGEf.  I-scoven,  of  SHOVE  v.  I-scrape, 
of  SCRAPE  v.  I-scrifen,  of  SHBIVE  v.  I-scrud, 
of  SHROUD  v. 

Ise,  I'se,  dial,  or  archaic  abbreviation  of  f  shall; 
also  —J's,  1  is,  dial,  for  /  am. 

1796  -Y,'</  E'-ans  I.  136  I'se  warrant  you've  been  at  Mr. 
Muckworm's.  1814  SCOTT  //  "<zr».  xxx,  I'se  warrant  him  nane 
of  your  whingeing  King  George  folk.  Ibid,  xlii,  Troth  I'se 
cn>ure  him,  an  he'll  bide  us.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Isc,  I  am 
or  1  will. 

-ise  J,  a  frequent  spelling  of  -1ZE,  suffix  forming 
vbs.,  which  see. 

-ise  2,  suffix  of  sbs.,  repr.  OF.  -ise,  properly  :—  L. 
-itia,  but  also,  in  words  of  learned  formation,  put 
for  L.  -if  fa,  -ilia,  -iciutn,  -ilium,  as  in  L.  jus- 
titia,  judicium,  serritium,  OF.  justisc,  juise,  ser- 
vise.  Hence  it  became  a  living  suffix,  forming 
abstract  sbs.  of  quality,  state,  or  function,  as  in 
couard-ise,  friand-ise,  gail/ard-ise.  marchand-ise. 
In  the  words  from  L.,  -ise  was  subsequently  changed 
in  F.  to  -ice,  as  in  justice,  service,  in  which  form 
the  suffix  mostly  appears  in  Kng.,  as  in  justice, 
service,  cou'aniice;  but  -ise  is  found  in  franc  hi  ...  , 
merchandise,  the  obsolete  or  archaic  niggardise, 
quaintise,  riotise,  truandise,  valiantise,  U'arnmlise, 
and  in  such  barely-naturalized  words  as  galliarJise, 
gourmandise,  paliardise  ;  also,  in  exercise,  F.  exer- 
cice,  L.  exercithim.  Native  formations  on  the  same 
type  are  incomicnientist,  sluggardise. 
I-seaid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SAY  v.  I-seald,  of 
SKI.I.  v.  I-sealed,  of  SEAL  v. 
t  I-seche,  v  .  Obs.  [OE.  gestcan,  -sfrean,  {.  re-, 
I-  '  +  sec(e)an  to  SEEK.]  trans.  To  seek,  seek  for. 

BeffWitl_f(Z.)  684  ^if  he  ^esecean  dear  wi^.  ft  looo  ' 
inon's  Gen.  1668  (Gr.)  f>a-s  be  hie  Jesohton  Sennera  feld. 
(looo  Satan  213  He  o8er  lif  eft  ^eseceS.  ^1175  Laud*. 
Hotn.  31  pene  prcost  he  mot  isechcn  be  hine  acursede. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  //<>;;/.  145  pa  bohte  hie  hat  hie  hine 
Jeseche  wolde.  (-1205  LAY.  9223  He  ha;tte..alle  his  h.-e^e 
men  his  !iusti[n]gge  isechen.  Ibid.  25^29  Cesar  is  lite 
Biuttene  mid  baldere  strengSe.  (11250  O-.vl  flf  .\~if7it.  741 
Ich  ..  bidde  bat  hi  moten  iseche  pan  ilke  song  that  ever 
is  eche. 

Isechele,  Isechokil,  Isecle,  obs.  ff.  ICICLE. 

t  I-see',  v.  Otis.  Forms  :  see  SEE  v.  [OE. 
ges^on,  {.  $<:-,  I-'  +  scon  to  SEE;  =  Goth.  gasaih- 
u<an,  OIIG.  gasehan,  MHG.  geschen.]  trans.  To 
see,  behold. 

I}cf-li'itl/(Z.')  221  Da  liSende  land  xesawon.  a  1000  Czd- 
men's  Gen.  666  (Gr.)  Ic  mae/5  heonnn  ^c^c  >n  liwa^r  he  sylf 
siteS.  i-  1000  Ags.  (r('j/.  Matt.  xiii.  17  Mantr^a  .  .  rihtwise 
Xewilnudon  ba  bing  to  fte-seunne  \Lindisf.  ^c^ca]  be  ^e 
Xeseob  and  \\\7,  ne  ^c-s.tU'.n  \ll<i!t.  (/'.  ^.:-s>.-a^-  nl. 
Markviii.  24  ic  ^e-seo  [Lintiis/.  xe8eom,J?ftjAw.gisiolll]  men 
swylce  treow  gangende.  c  1175  l.ciinb.  ilctn.  12  \  Alswa  dv-3 
malije  fisce  be  isiS  (>et  es,  and  ne  isih^nabene  1; 
on  )>an  ese.  n  1240  Vrtisnn  in  Co!t.  llont.  197  Fnl  wel  b_u 
me  iseie  bauh  bu  stille  were.  £1305  St.  l^-mslan  86  in 
I-'..  A',  refills  (1862)  36  He  ne  im3te  i-r  1315 

SHOKEHAM  107  Thys  may  ech  man  ysy.     c  1320  Cast. 
1247  Me  may  ..  I-syn  that  he  is  God  by  his  dude.     1340 


I-SEGGEN. 

Ayenb.%\  TJayrhede  bet  be  e?e  of  be  bodyc  yzyjb.     Ibid 

nL/^/         f***  £uo  Lyeft>  I*1"'  red'    c'3*9  CHAI',  i  i: 
v  hlannclie  205  Ye  shul  me  ncucr  on  lyve  y-sc.     1187 
I'RKVISA  Hipicn  (Rolls'  III.  345   [Plato]  mi5t  nouil  i.ice 
leremyas.     /„  1400  A.  A.  Lef.  (MS.  Kodl.  779)  in  Arckn 
StuJ.  neu.  Sfr.  LXXX1I.  3,4/9,  So  bou  1  sy.u  I-wis. 
I-seeled,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SEAL  v.    I-aeen 
of  Si 

t  I-seggen,  v.  Obs.   Forms:  see  SAY  v.   [OE. 
fttVP**,!- If-,  I-'  +  stfgan  to  say:  cognate  with 
OS.  giseggian,  OHG.  gasagln,  MHG.  #-..,. 
/ra«j-.    1  o  say,  tell,  declare,  relate,  confess. 

i  <r'?0Jr;,  /'!a'"'"'-r  //'s/-  "•  xil'iil.  (1890)  190  Ic  will  mine 
leathorfulle  beawas  Jesecgan.  a  looo  dedmaa's  Daniel  165 
He  gesxde  swefen  cymnge.  <r  1000  Guthlac  676  Mec 
dryhten  heht  snude  xesecgan  bait  jf  . .  him  heaisume  . 
wzron.  c  1175  Lam/:  //,.;„.  ,s  Hit  is  riht  bet  me  us  nede 
and  isegge  bet  sceamie.  c  1205  LAV.  21885  Heo..bus  iseiden. 

Isegrim  (si-zegrim).  Also  7  Isgrin.  [a.MHG., 
Ger.  Tsegrimm,  Isengrimm,  also  Iscngrin,  Eiscn- 
grein,  MDu.  Isengryn,  Isegrijn,  -gri/m,  Du.  Ijze- 
grim,  the  name  of  the  wolf  in  Keynard  the  Fox, 
and  Bother  beast-fables ;  in  OHG.  Isangrtm  as  a 
man's  name,  f.  fsan,  (sen,  etc.  '  iron '  +  -grim,  cf. 
grima,  mask,  hood,  helmet ;  but  in  later  use  often 
associated  with  grime,  grim,  wrathful,  fierce.]  An 
appellation  applied,  after  the  manner  of  a  proper 
name,  to  the  wolf,  rare  in  Eng.  use. 

1481  CAXTON  Reynard  ii,  Isegrym  the  wulf  wyth  his  lynage 
and  frendes  cam  and  stode  to  fore  the  kynge.  Passim.  1622 
FLETCHER  Beggar's  Bush  in.  Hi,  I  know  to  chase  the  Roe, 
The  winde  out-stripping,  Isgrin  [mod.  cd.  Isgritn]  himself. 

t  1-Se-htne,  v.  Obs.  [f.  )e-,  I- 1  +  sehtnien, 
sahtnien,  to  reconcile.]  trans.  To  reconcile. 

c  1175 ^Lamb.  Horn.  83  He  isehtnedegod  and  man. 

I-seid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SAY  v.  I-seio,  i-seiie, 
of  SEE  -v.  I-seilet,  of  SEAL  v.  I-seilled,  of 
SAIL  v.  I-seined,  of  sein,  SIGN  v. 

Iseidomal :  see  Iso-. 

Isel,  izle  (ai'z'l).  Now  only  dial.  Forms:  I 
ysel,  ysle,  3  isel,  4  usle,  usel,  5  iselle,  isyl(le, 
ysel,  6  isille,  ysyle,  6-7  (9  Sc.  dial.)  isle,  7  issle, 
8  Sc.  aizle,  9  Sc.  eizel.  [OE.  ysel,  ysle,  cogn.  with 
MHG.  usele,  usel,  usele.  mod. Ger.  dial,  iisel,  isel, 
iissel,  issel,  spark,  LG.  osel,  ON.  usli  fire,  conflagra- 
ation  ;  f.  root  us-  (L.  ur-ere,  its-turn  to  burn).]  A 
spark;  an  ember;  chiefly  in  pi.,  Sparks,  embers; 
ashes  ;  in  mod.  dial.,  Floating  sparks  from  a  con- 
flagration ;  extinct  sparks,  particles  of  soot,  smuts. 

c  1000  ^ELFRIC  Gen.  xix.  28  pa  beheolde  Abraham  . .  and 
geseah  hn  ba  ysla  upflu^on  mid  bam  smice.  cixoo  Trin. 
Coll.  Haiti.  65  Ich.. pine  me  seluen  on  asshen  and  on  iselen. 
13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  747,  I  am  bot  erbe  ful  euel  and  vsle 
so  blake.  1387  TKEVISA  iligaeu  (Rolls)  IV.  43,  losephus 
was  i-founde  y-hid  among  useles.  £1420  l\Mad.  on  Husk. 
IX.  184  Ysels  myxt  with  litel  water.  6-1440  Promf>.  /'arv. 
266/1  Isyl  of  fyre,  fa-villa.  1513  DOUGLAS  ^Eneis  x.  i.  135 
Amaog  the  assys  cauld  And  lattyr  isillys  of  thar  kynd 
cuntie.  1547  SALESBURV  Welsh  Diet.,  Elm  tan,  ysyle. 
1609  UIIILE  (Donay)  /so.  xxix.  5  As  smal  dust :  and  as  issles 
passing  away.  1785  BI-RNS  HallmoecH  115  An  aizle  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron.  1866  Kcai/er  15  Dec.  loot 
Killmoulis  . .  often  torments  the  goodman  sorely  by  throw- 
ing 'isles'  or  ashes  out  when  sheelin  or  shelled  oats  are 
spread  out  to  dry.  1877  .V.  If.  Line.  Glass.,  /zles,  floating 
[articles  of  soot,  smuts. 

Comb,  c  1440 tPromp.  Pant.  266/1  Isylkake.  .bakync  vndj  i 


Iseland,  obs.  form  of  ICELAND. 

I-seld,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SELL  v. 

t  I-sele,  a.  Ofis.  Also  3  i-saele.  [Cf.  OE.  gessel 
in  ffsallU  happy,  and  next.]  =  next. 

c  1205  LAY.  7666  Ne  wurSe  he  nauere  isale.  Itiil.  29480 
J>e  pape  was  isele. 

t  I-se'li,  a.  Obs.  [OE*gttAag,{.gt-,I-i.+sAa{ 

happy :  see  SILLY.]  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 
c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeilt.  xxyi.  §  i  H  »  eoer  mice!  feoh  maj^e 
amigne  mon  don  swa  ^esailine,  San  he  nanes  binges  maran 
ne  )>yrfe.  t  893  —  Ores.  v.  ii.  §  9  Hi  fram  xesshjum  tidum 
?;ilpaa.  a  1000  C&tlinon's  Gen.  1138  Seth  wa:s  ^esa;li*. 
c  1175  Lamb.  ffam.  ,5  }ef  %ve  weren  iseli.  /Hit.  ,09  Iselie 
beoo  efre  ba  mildheortan.  c  1205  LAY.  28861  Snel  cniht 
wes  Carriz,  ah  he  nes  noht  iseli.  a  1125  Ancr.  K.  308  Eadi 
is  he  and  iseli. 

t  l-selth.  Obs.  Forms  :  I  jesseW,  2  iselhSe, 
2-3  iselBe,  iseluh^e.  [OE.  gesxty,  f.gcsxl-  happy  ; 
in  early  ME.,  in  part  from  ffsxlig  :  see  prec.] 
Happiness,  felicity,  fortune. 

C888  K.  /KLFRKD  BoeOt.  xxiii,  Sio  soSe  ^esa;18.  c  1175 
Latub.  Hoin.  105  Swa  bet  we.. on  iselhSan  to  swioe  ne 
blissian.  a  1200  l\/or,il  Oite  13  Ich  mihte  habbe  bet  idon, 
hefde  ich  be  iselbe.  a.  1215  Ancr.  K.  382  pet  is  ure  iseluhSc 
bet  we  beoren  in  ure  bodie  Jesu  Cristes  deadlicnesse. 

tl-SCme,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gcsiman,  f.  ff-,  1-1  + 
siman  to  bring  to  agreement,  settle,  f.  sim  agree- 
ment.] 

1.  trans.  To  reconcile,  to  settle. 

1893  K.  JEi.fXED  Oros.  in.  vii.  §  5  Dzt  he  hie  xeseman 
wolde.  c  noo  O.  E.  C/iron.  an.  ,094  Hi  sesemede  been 
ne  mihtan. 

2.  To  suit,  to  beseem. 

c  1*05  LAY.  9587  He  h^hte  setten  hire  on  nome  be  hire    I 
[be  burh]  mihte  isemen  [c  1275  semi]. 

1 1-semelich.e,  adv.  0/>s.  \t.  I-i  +  simelichc 
SEEMLY.]  In  a  seemly  or  becoming  manner;  quietly. 
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'  1205  LAY.  21785  An  imetlichc  broc,  be.  .swioe  i>em> 

endeflL 

Isen,  obs.  variant  of  Iim.v. 

1  1-36  nd,  v.   Obs.     [OE.  scseiitlau,  f.  ff-,  1   '  ^ 
n  to  SKND  ;    -=(;oth.  gasandjan,  OHG.  &i- 
sfiitcn.  MM  ,;.]     trans.  To  send. 

971  i:ii.-kt.  II  ••in.  ,1'au.cs^esended  bzt  goldhord.    1-1325 
IN  tA  E.  Mis,.   i,j6  p.it  he  me  isende.     13..   A'.  All 
Ihey.  .four  Ibomana  mark  ysende. 

I-send,   i-sent,   ME.    pa.   pple.   of   SEM  • 
I-sen  e,   of    SEE   v.       I-seowed,   of    SE 
I-serched,  of  SEAKCH  v. 

Isenergic,  Isentropic  :  see  Iso-. 

Iseriue  .livorinX  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  iscrin 
(\Verner,  1797)  ;  name<i  from  Issrwiese  in  Hohemia, 
one  of  the  localities  for  the  mineral.]  =  ne\t. 

1805  K.  JAMESON  Min.  II.  502  Fifth  Species,  Iserine. 
1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5!  §  181  The  loose  Iron-sand  of  Iser- 
wiese,  called  iscrine,  is  in  part,  at  least,  in  isometric 
octahedrons. 


Iserite  (si-zarMtl.  Min.  [Altered  by  Dana 
from  prec.  :  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  ILMEMTE, 
found  as  a  black  crystalline  sand. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  §  181  Iserite  is  supposed  to  be 
isometric  titanic  iron. 

I-served,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SERVE  v.  I-sesed, 
of  CEASE,  SEIZE  v.  I-set,  i-sette,  of  SET  v. 

tl-set,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  zfstft-an,  {.  ge-,  1-1  + 
s(ttan  to  SET.  Cognate  with  OS.  gisetiian,  OHG. 
gase^an,  Goth,  gasatjan.]  trans.  To  set  ;  to  set 
up,  establish. 

971  Blickl.  Ham.  ,43  pa  apostolas.  .hie  gesetton  on  |>a:in 
fae^ran  neorxna  wange.  a  1000  <).  E.  (  'nivn.  an.  604 
Sa;berht  .  .  bone  /ESelljerht  gesette  basr  to  cininga.  a  1175 
Cott.  Iloin.  227  pes  cenne  god  sa;lde  and  sesette  a;  ->cl  laga. 
CII7S  Lam/'.  Iff  in.  93  Da  apostoli  sioSan.  .isetten  iacob 
bet  wes  ihatert  rihtwis  on  cristes  selt  [=setl].  c  1205  LAY. 
22053  Seollic  is  be  lauerd  bat  al  hit  isetle. 

Isethionic  (3is;"bi,p-nik),  a.   Chem.     [f.  Iso-  6 

+  ETHIONIC.]  In  iscthionic  acid,  a  monobasic  acid, 
C2  H6SO4,  formed  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  by 
boiling  ethionic  acid  with  water.  Its  salts  are 
Ise  thionates. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  190  In  1833,  M. 
Magnus,  .discovered  three  acids.  .  .  He  distinguished  them 
by  the  names  of  althionic,  ethionic,  and  isethionic  acids. 
1859  FoU'nes'  Man.  Chan.  383  When  a  solution  of  ethionic 
acid  is  boiled,  it  is  deconifK>se_d  into  sulphuric  a<  id,  and 
.1  Necond  new  acid,  the  isethionic,  isomeric  with  sulphovinic 
acid.  Ibid.,  The  isethionates  of  baryta,  lead,  copper,  potassa, 
soda,  and  ammonia  crystallize  with  facility,  .into  taurin. 
1878  KINOZETT  Atiini.  Chew.  95  Taurin  appears  to  be 
dehydrated  isjethionate  of  ammonium.  1888  KEMSEN  Org. 
Chem.  357  Isethionic  acid,  .  .  also  known  as  hydroxyethyl- 
sulphonic  acid. 

t  I-se'tnesse.  Obs.  [OE.  gcs^tnes,  f.  gese_tlan, 
I-SET  v.  :  see  -NESS.]  Institution,  ordinance, 
statute,  law. 

1-900  tr.  Dido's  Hist.  iv.  v.  (1800)  274  In  swa  micle  lufan 
bcere  Romaniscan  cirican  jesetenisse.  riooo  /Ei.i  KK  11<>»!. 
I.  358  Seo  ealde  ae  waes  eaSelicre  bonne  Cristes  gesetnys 
sy.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  vii.  3  Heakiende  hyru  yldrena 
j^esetnessa.  c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  87  pe  dei  pentecostcs 
ihaten  on  bere  aide  isetnesse.  Ibid.  n^Butan  godes  !a;c 
and  godes  isetnesse.  1258  Proclnm.  II,-n.  Ill  (Rot.  Pal. 
43  Hen.  Ill,  M.  15.  No.  40.  f.  4),  To  healden  and  to  werien 
bo  itsetnesses  ba;t  beon  imakede  &  beon  to  makien. 

I-seyd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SAY  v.  I-seye,  i- 
seyn,  of  SKE  v. 

Ise-5ekille,  -yokel,  obs.  var.  ICICLE. 

Ish.  (ij),  st.  Sc.  Forms:  4  ysche,  f-6  iache, 
7-  ish.  [f.  ISH  o.i] 

1.  Issue,  egress,  exit  ;  right  of  exit  ;  t  place  of 
egress.    Now  only  in  Sc.  Law,  in  phr.  ish  and  entry 
(see  quot.  1861). 

1375  HARBOCK  Bruce  vi.  363  The  strat  entre  Of  the  furde, 
and  the  ysche  alsua.  14.  .  Burgh  Lavjis  (Rec.  Soc.)  No.  52 
The  lane  sail  geyff  to  the  aldyrman  a  penny  for  the  ische 
and  the  tothir  sail  geyff  a  penny  for  the  entre.  1513 
DOUGLAS  SEneis  vii.  xiv.  51  Quhair  as  the  chill  river  halt 
Vfens  Seikis.  .Amyd  how  valeis  his  renk  and  ische.  a  1651 
CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk,  Souldiours  placed  to  stop  all 
ish  and  entrie.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  La-.v  Scot.  476/1  The 
clause,  cum  libero  cxitu  et  introitit  ('with  free  ish  and 
entry  '),  in  the  tenendas  of  a  charter,  imports  a  right  to  all 
ways  and  passages,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  net  > 
kirk  and  market,  through  the  adjacent  grounds  of  the 
granter. 

2.  The  conclusion  of  a  period  of  time  ;  the  expiry 
of  a  legal  term,  a  lease,  etc.  Now  only  in  Sc.  Law. 

150*  in  Pitcairn  Anc.  Criin.  Trials  I.  "30  For  f»e  space  of 
fourty  days  ;  at  the  ische  of  be  quhilk  terme  ande  ende  of  xl 
dais  [etc.].  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  II.  (1822)  159  At  the  ische 
of  this  yere,  Marcus  Minucius  and  Aulus  Sempronius  war 
maid  consullis.  c  1575  Balfonr's  Practicks  (1754)  209  Gif 
ane  man.efter  the  ische  of  his  takkis..ressavis  foir-maill  for 
the  samin  landis.  1754  ERSKINE  Princ.  Sc:  Law  (1809)  ,96 
Seldom  reduced  into  writing,  when  they  are  not  to  have 
effect  before  the  ish.  1886  A  ct  49  ff  50  I'ict.  c.  50  §  5  Notice 
of  removal  .  .  shall  .  .  be  given  as  many  days  before  the  date 
of  ish  a^  shall  I*  equivalent  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  full 
period  of  duration  of  the  lease. 

t  Ish,  iss,  v  .1  Obs.  Forms  :  o.  4  ice,  4  j  isse. 
/3.  Sc.  4-5  ysche,  4-6  isehfe,  5  issh,  yssh,  y.ss  r, 
(ussh),  6  ish  e.  [ME.  a.  OF.  issir,  (yssir,  ussir), 

rt.  T-SANT),  earlier  eissir  —  It.  escire,  uscire:—\,. 
txlre  to  go  out,  f.  ex  out  +  ire  to  go.] 

1.  intr.    -  ISSUE  v  .  1-3. 


ISH. 

"     I'*)'  vvii.  §3  Qe  de  seen  L.- 

i  out  and 
i  1330    K.    I 

i  150  II '.-,','. 
I'alemt  3789  \\  : 

•  ;  -•'. 

plcnte. 

0-  .1375  :!i   to  the 

bataill,  And  fecht   with  thaim.    c  1400  Destr     i  .< 
If  in  tlic  aiic  >-shit  full  bi..ke.     11410.!!, 

•  1   oute.      1558 
II.  508  Gift- It  sal  h.ij.pin.  .ourc  sade  souerane  dcpa 

il  of  hir  body      a  1578  I  IM-I-- 

II.  11  Certainc  of  the 

CMtall   ""  ;  out   and   sldrmi>chil 

'•  'aela.  in.  pr.  xii.  82  (Camb.  MS.<  [>at 

!' xjbcr  while  en- 

tnst  thei  ;  ;  ,x)lher  while  issesl  iher  thow  entrist. 

2.  trans.  To  go  out  of,  depart  from.  rare. 

f  1450  MavurSaltimrieiai  5031  With  joye  isshed  thow  ihe 
Citee  of  his  swete  birth  Bcthdcm. 

3.  trans.  To  clear  (a  place)  by  driving  out  those 
within. 

,'537  Sc-  Acts  Jos.  I',  c.  50  That  an  Maisser  i-..  he  the 
CouiKel-honse,  and  himselfe  sail  stande  at  the  dure,  and 
let  na  man  enter. 

Hence  fishing  vol.  s6.  -  ISSUING  vbl.  sb. 

1375    liARDOUK   Knice   xv.   158   Till    warn   hym   of  thair 

,422  1 1 .  .c  (  i  i  \  i    /.,  arn  to  Die  629  Of  his  spirit 

shal  be  the  issynge,  In-to  eternel  blisse  the  entrynge.     1549 

Compl.  Sifft.  xi.  98  The . .  plate  had  ane  narrou  entrcs  ii 

narrou  isching. 

Ish,  v.-  noitcc-wd.  [Echoic.]  intr.  To  make 
the  sound  ish  /  or  sh  f  as  in  striking  the  air  forcibly. 

1898  Sm  G.  ROBERTSON  Chitral  xxi.  20,  Bullets  went 
'  ishing '  just  over  it  with  curious  monotony. 

-ish1,  a  suffix  forming  adjs.,  of  Com.  Teut. 
origin  ;  Goth,  -isks,  ON.  -iskr,  OHG.,  OS.,  OFris., 
OE.  -isc,Gei.,  Du.-isch:  cognate  with  Gr.  -i<r*-os 
dim.  suffix  of  sbs.  Sometimes  syncopated  to  -sh 
(spelt  also  -ch).  In  Scottish  usually  -is,  synco- 
pated -s,  -ce.  In  words  of  old  formation,  the  prec. 
vowel  had  umlaut  (which  was  often  present  in  the 
sb.  whence  the  adj.  in  -isc  was  formed) ;  in  later 
use  the  vowel  has  usually  been  altered  back  to  that 
of  the  sb.  when  this  is  in  use ;  e.  g.  Scottish,  Danish, 
after  Scot,  Dane ;  the  modified  vowel  being  retained 
in  other  cases,  as  in  English.  French,  H'elsh. 

1.  In  OE.  and  the  cognate  langs.,  chiefly  forming 
gentile  adjs.  from  national  names  :   e.  g.  British 
(OE.  Brittisc: ,  English  (OE. Englisc,  t  Sc.  Inglis  , 
Scottish,  Scotch  (OE.  Scytlisc,  Sc.  ^Scollis,  Scots'], 
Irish   OE.  Irisc),  ll'clsh  (OE.  If'ielisc,  t  Sc.  // 
Wallis} ;  Danish  (OE.  Dyiisc,  f  Sc.  Dense,  Dcn!c  • 
J-rankish,  French  ,,OE.  frptcisc) ;  so  in  many  adjs. 
of  various  ages,  as  Alemannish,  Finnish,  Flemish. 
Gaulish,   \Greekish    (OE.    Grease),    Icclandish, 

Jewish,  Jutish,   Netherlandish,    Piciish,    folis/i, 
Romish,  Spanish.  Swedish,  Turkish,  IVcndish. 

2.  Added  to  other  sbs.,  with  the  sense  'Of  or 
belonging  to  a  person  or  thing,  of  the  nature  or 
character  of.     These  were  not  numerous  in  OE., 
whence  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  later  times. 
Examples  are  folcisc  popular,  h&Scnise  heathenish, 

ptodisc  national,  inlyiiiisc  inlandish,  utlendisc  out- 
landish (whichcomeclose  to  thegentilegroup  in  i  ; 
also  mc_nnisc  human,  cildisc  childish,  cierlisc  churl- 
ish. In  later  times  this  ending  has  become  exceed- 
ingly common,  sometimes  in  the  earlier  colourless 
sense  as  boyish,  girlish,  waggish,  but  chiefly  in  a 
derogatory  sense,'  Having  the  ;bad  or  objectionable 
qualities  of:  as  in  apish,  babyish,  boarish,  boorish, 
triitish,  clownish,  currish, devilish, dogfish. doltish, 
droniih .  foolish .  foppish ,  goatish,  ghoulish ,  Afiy  ish , 
impish,  knavish,  mannish,  monkish,  mulish,  mvl- 
ish,  prudish,  roguish,  selfish,  shrewish,  sluggish, 
sluttish,  sottish,  swinish,  thievish,  waspish,  whor- 
ish,  wolvish,  womanish.  (These  have  usually  cor- 
responding Ger.  forms  in  -isch.)  Also  from  names 
of  things,  with  sense  'of  the  nature  of,  tending  to  ',  as 
•is/i,  blockish, bookish,  brinish,  feverish,  freak- 
ish, hellish,  moorish  ;  or  from  other  parts  of  speech, 
as  snappish,  stand-offish,  uppish. 

In  recent  colloquial  and  journalistic  use,  -ish  has 
become  the  favourite  ending  for  forming  adjs.  for 
the  nonce  (esp.  of  a  slighting  or  depreciatory  nature) 
on  proper  names  of  persons,  places,  or  things,  anil 
even  on  phrases,  e. g.  Disraclitish,  Heine-ish,  Marl; 
'I  wainish ,  Micawberish .  Miss  Martincauish .  (/  .• 
Annish,  Spettalor-ish,  'I'npptrish,  West  F.ndish  ; 
all-over-ish.  at-homeish.  deril-may-care-ish.  hcr.f- 
:'oish,jolly-good-fe/lowish,  mcrry-go-roundish, 
out-of-tcnvnish,  and  the  like. 

1815  Hist.  Mr.  J.  Decastrv  II.  243  She  might  have  an 
I-dont-know-howishness  about  In  i  ,  !y  can  run 

away:  •  runs  <.ne  way.     z836I»n;i. 

II.   2  A  clean-cravatish  formality  i>f  manner.      1845 
:  J/r«(.  (1897)  I.  227.  I  feel  Ihe 

least  bit  possible  Miss  Martineauish  about  it.  1883  '  ANMK 
THOMAS  .V.W.  Housewife  150  The  Micawberish  prospect 
of  anything  turninc  up.  1887  /'.://  Mail  G.  17  Oct.  j/i 


-ISH. 

A  Hcinc-ish  snter  at  the  tendency  of  the  Eternal-Feminine 
lo  relax  the  tension  of  our  i.le.ils.  1894  Dalit  .\  t:t-s  ^  Jan. 
Ming,  generally  much  more  Queen 
Anne-Ufa  than  the  houses  of  Queen  Anne's  own  time. 

3.  A.hlcd  to  acljs.  with  the  sense  'Of  the  nature 
of,  approaching  the  quality  of,  somewhat ',  appar- 
ently first  with  words  of  colour  (which  may  have 
been  treated  as  sbs.,  and  so  have  originally  come 
under  J) :  e.g.  bluish  (01400),  blackish  (01500), 
brownish,  reddish,  whitish, yellowish,  etc.  In  later 
use  also  with  other  adjs.,  and  now,  in  colloquial 
use,  possible  with  nearly  all  monosyllabic  adjs., 
and  some  others,  e.g.  brightish,  troaJish,  coldish, 
darkish, dimmish,  dryish, dullish,  duskish,fecblish, 
goodish,hardish,  loudish,  nairowish,  oldish, palish, 
poorish .  queeri sh ,  smallish ,  smartish ,  soft  is  h ,  tallish , 
thickish,  thinnish,  warmish,  U'cakish,  wettish, 
•  ish.  Derivatives  of  this  type  are  peculiar 
to  English  among  the  cognate  languages :  those 
formed  on  adjs.  of  colour  answer  to  F.  adjs.  in 
-atre,  as  bleuAtre,  noiratre,  and  to  Ger.  adjs.  in 
-lick,  as  blaulich,schwartzlich.  Of  other  adjectives, 
only  a  few  have  equivalent  Ger.  forms  in  Mch  ;  the 
force  of  -ish  is  ordinarily  given  in  Ger.  by  the 
qualifying  tlwas  or  fin  wenig. 

From  adjs.  in  -ish,  advbs.  in  -ishly  and  sbs.  of 
quality  in  -ishness,  are  formed  ad  libitum  :  e.  g. 
girlishly,  girlishness,  feverishly,  feverishness. 

-ish-,  a  suffix  of  verbs,  repr.  F.  -iss-,  extended 
stem  of  verbs  in  -ir,  e.  g.  ptrir  to  perish,  periss-ant, 
Us  periss-ent.  The  F.  -iss-  originated  in  the  L. 
-isc-  of  inceptive  verbs,  which  in  It.,  Pr.,  and  Fr. 
was  extended  to  form  a  class  of  simple  verbs,  cor- 
resp.  to  L.  verbs  in  -treand  -ere,  and  including  others 
which  were  assimilated  to  these.  At  their  first 
adoption,  these  verbs  ended  in  Eng.  in  -is,  -ise, 
-iss(e,  which  before  1400  changed  to  -isshe.  In 
Sc.  the  original  -is,  -isse,  was  retained  longer,  and 
appeared  in  i6th  c.  as  -eis'c :  pereis,  fleureis. 
Among  the  chief  examples  of  this  ending  are 
abolish,  accomplish,  banish,  blandish,  blemish, 
brandish,  burnish,  cherish,  demolish,  embellish, 
establish,  finish,  flourish.furbish,  furnish,  garnish, 
impoverish,  languish,  nourish,  perish,  polish, 
punish,  ravish,  relinquish,  replenish,  tarnish, 
vanish,  varnish. 

In  some  cases,  other  Fr.  endings  have  been  levelled 
under  this  suffix  in  AFr.  or  English :  such  are 
admonish,  astonish, diminish,  distinguish,  eternish, 
famish,  lavish,  minish,  monish, publish,  relish,  etc., 
for  the  history  of  which  see  the  individual  words. 

In  a  few  words  the  F.  -iss-  is  represented  in  Eng.  by  -ise, 
or  even  -ize '.  e.  g.  avertir,  -iss-  ADVERTISE,  cfiAstir,  -iss- 
CHASTISE  ;  anwrtir,  -iss*  AMORTIZE  ;  rejoltir,  rejouiss-  has 
given  REJOICE. 

I-shape'n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHAPE  v. 

Isher,  -erie,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  USHEB,  -ERT. 

Ishew,  -u,  -we,  obs.  forms  of  ISSUE  sb.  and  v. 

t  I'shies,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ischia, 
Gr.  la\ia  :  see  ISCHIUM.]  Hip-joints. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  xxvii,  He  spoiled  the  frame 
of  their  kidneys.,  heaved  off  of  the  hinges  their  ishies. 

lahilde,  variant  of  I-SCHIELD  v. 

Ishmael  U'Jm«,el).  [A  Heb.  proper  name 
bwoc-  YishmaS-e'l  'God  will  hear'.  See  also 
ISMAEL.]  Proper  name  of  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar ;  hence,  allusively:  An  outcast ;  one  '  whose 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him '  (Gen.  xvi.  1 2),  one  at  war  with  society. 

[1835  W.  IRVING  Tour  Prairies  100  Like,  .the  sons  of  Ish- 
niael,  their  hand  is  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand 
against  them.]  1899  H-'fstm.  Gaz.  16  Jan.  4/3  Men  who 
were  the  very  Ishmaels  of  the  labour  world. 

Hence  I'shmaelite  (a  descendant  of  Ishmael,  as 
the  Arabs  claim  to  be):  fig.  =  ISHMAEL;  Ish- 
maelitic  (-i'tik),  I'shmaelitish  (-si'tij),  of,  per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of  an  Ishmaelite;  Ish- 
maeUtism  (rJm^elaMiz'm),  the  character  and 
action  of  an  Ishmaelite. 

'577  VAUTROUII.LIER  Luther  on  Ef.  Gal.  iv.  29(1588)  2273, 
Ilgreeueth  vsthat  these  Ishmaelites  hate  and  persecute  vs  so 
grievously.  1687  A.  LOVELL  tr.  Thevcnot's  Trav.  e,  The 
name  of  Stirazins  was  given  to  the  Ishmaeliti-sh  Arabians, 
or.  .the  Arabs  of  the  Desart.  1848  THACKERAV  Van.  Fair 
Ixvii,  Jos's  tents  and  pilau  were  pleasant  to  this  little 
Ishmaelite.  1855  HVDE  CLARKE  Kng.  Diet.,  Ishmaclilish, 
like  Ishmael;  thievish.  1876  FAIRBAIRN  Strauss  u.  in 
Conttmf.  Re-.'.  June  125  Menzel  was  a  literary  Ishmaelite. 
1880  M.  U.  CONWAV  in  A<attcmy  24  July  55  An  Ishmaelitish 
style  of  criticising  his  literary  contemporaries.  1896  D.  L. 
LEONARD  Cent.  Coiifref.  Ohio  71  Lonesome  and  in  peril 
were  they  ..  and  fell  into  a  wretched  Ishmaelitish  frame. 
1897  O.  SMKATOS-  Smollett  ii.  26  The  same  evil  spirit  of 
i  Ishmaelitism  . .  was  present  with  him  until  a  year  or 
f  his  death, 

I-shote,  .ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SHOOT  v. 

Isiac  (si  siik,  i-sisek),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  isiac-us, 
a.  (ir.  'lota/tot,  {.  fsis  :  see  below.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or   relating   to  Isis,  the   principal 
goddess  of  ancient  Egyptian  mythology. 
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Isiac  tablet  a  copper  tablet  of  unknown  origin,  now  in  the 
royal   gallery  of  Turin,    containing   figures    of    Egyptian 
with  IMS  in  the  middle.  « 

1740  WARBL-KTON  Dn>.  Ltgat.  iv.  vi.  Wks.  1811  IV.  296 
There  is  a  famous  antique  monument  . .  well  known,  to  the 
curious  by  the  name  of  the  Isiac  or  P.embine  Table.  175(6 
J,  OWEN  Trav.  Europe  I.  320  The  second,  or  Isiac  (able,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient 
times,  which  Italy  preserves.  1876  GLADSTONE  Homeric 
Synchr.  234  This  head,  with  the  snakes,  was  apparently 
an  Isiac  symbol. 

B.  sb.  A  priest  or  worshipper  of  Isis. 

1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  iv.  (1737)  13  The  Egyptian 
Heathens,  .us'd  to  constitute  their  Isiacs,  by  shaving  them. 

Hence  Isiacal  (sisarakall  <z.  =  I.siAC  a. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  57°  The  Isiacall  rites. 
1889  FARRAR  Lives  Fathers  I.  lit.  115  The  Isiacal  traditions 


tl-sib,  i-sibbe,a.  Obs.    \QJLgesib(b  related,    ! 
akin,  f.  £e-,  I-1  +  sibb  related,  SIB.     Cogn.  with 
OHG.wtWtfJ     Related,  akin. 

c  1000  Job  in  Thwaites  Heptat.  (1698)  167  J>ry  cyningas  be 
him  ^esibbe  wzron.  1014  WULFSTAN  Senno  ad  Anglos 
(Napier  xxxui.  159),  Ne  bearh  nu  for  oft  xesibb  jesibban  3e 
ma  [>e  fremdan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn,  137  Feader  oSer  moder 
brooer  oSer  suster  ooer  oSre  swa  isibbe.  c  1205  LAY.  30533 
Heo  weoren  isibbe.  c  1275  Duty  Christians  102  in  O.  E. 
Misc.  144  We  beob  alle  isybbe.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
6438  Alle  pat  were  ojt  ysyb  Edmond  be  kynge.  c  1305 
i  looo  Virgins  85  Memee  of  hem  him  were  isibbe.  • 

Hence  tlsi'bsum,  OE.  sesib(b)surn,  peaceful. 

£897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory  s  Past.  xlvi.  349  Se  oe  of  Code    | 
cymo  he  biS  godes  willan  and  ^esibsum.     ^1175  Lamb. 
How.  95  Witutan  laSe  and  isibsum.     Ibid,  113  pa  beoS 
godes  bern  be  beoS  isibsumme. 

Isicle,  isi(,c)kle,  obs.  forms  of  ICICLE. 

II  Isidium  (aisi*di#m).  Bot.  PI.  isidia.  [mod. 
Bot.  L.,  f.  Isis,  Isid-em,  Isis  (in  reference  to  her 
disc  and  horns).]  One  of  a  number  of  coral-like 
or  wart-like  elevations  or  excrescences  of  the  thallus 
in  certain  lichens,  having  the  function  of  soredia, 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  629/2  Isidium^  a  coral-like  elevation  of 
the  thallus  of  a  lichen,  bearing  a  globule  at  its  end.  1882 
J.  M.  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  557/2  Nylander 
observes  ..  that  the  isidia  in  the  Collemacei . . '  show  very 
clearly  under  the  microscope  the  entire  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  thallus'. 

Hence  Isidiiferons  (aisrdiji'ferss),  Isidiopho- 
rons  (-fforas)  adjs.  [see  -FERGUS,  -PHOBOUS], 
bearing  isidia ;  Isidioid  (sisi'dioid),  Xsidio  se 
adjs.,  resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  an  isidium  ; 
characterized  by  or  provided  with  isidia. 

1856  W.  L.  LINDSAY  Brit.  Lichens  43  The  isidioid  thallus 
resembles  the  tartareous  in  being  usually  pale  or  whitish. 
1857  BERKELEY  Cryptog.  Botany  418  Many  other  forms  are 
assumed  by  the  crusts  of  Lichens ;..  the  isidioid,  in  which 
the  thallus  is  broken  up  into  short  erect  cylindrical  projec- 
tions. 1882  J.  M.  CROMBIE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  554/1 
This  isidioid  condition  in  crustaceous  thalli  is  the  basis  of 
the  old  pseudo-genus  Isidium.  Ibid.  556/1  On  the  margin 
of  the  thallus  of  isidiiferous  states  of  Peltigera  canina. 
1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Isidioid^ . .  applied  to  those  lichens 
which  are  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  conical  soredia. 

Isidorian  (isido»-rian),  a.  [f.  Isidor-us  pr. 
name  :  see  -IAN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Isidoms  or 
Isidore ;  spec,  to  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville 
600-636,  author  of  several  historical  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  and  of  Twenty  Books  of  Origines  or 
Etymologies,  of  value  for  the  history  of  late  Latin. 

On  account  of  his  reputation  for  learning,  his  name  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  attached  to  various  other  works,  particu- 
larly to  a  collection  of  canons  and  decretals,  a  later  inter- 
polated collection  of  which  is  known  as  the  psendo-Isidot -ion 
Qtfahe  decretals. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Relig.  Knmul.  I.  393  The  Spanish 
or  Isidorian  translation  [of  Greek  Canons}  ascribed  to 
Isidore  of  Seville.  1883  Pa II  Mall  G.  i  Sept.  1/2  The  for- 
gery of  the  Isidorian  Decretals,  which  did  so  much  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  Popes.  1900  United  Presb.  Mag. 
May  238/1  Mediaeval  history  has  a  parallel  in  the  famous 
1  Isidorian  Decretals '. 

Isie,  obs.  form  of  ICY. 

tl-sight,  i-siht.  Obs.  Also  sesichtSe,  se- 
sec(h)1$e,  isihtSe,  isetiSe.  [OE.  gesihp,  -siht,  f. 
ston  to  see :  cf.  SIGHT.  Cogn.  with  OS.  gisiht, 
OHG.  gasiht,  MHG.  gcsiht,  Ger.  gesicht.]  Sight, 
vision, 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  J>a  mistas  Se  . .  fordwilmaS 
Sa  soSan  ^esihSe.  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  60  On  ealles  b_2es 
folces  jesihSe.  c  1000  Aes.  Gosp.  Mark  vii.  22  Yfel  ^eslhS 
\c  1160  Hatton  G.  xe-sihfle].  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  NaSor 
ne  an  isehSe,  ne  on  sprece.  Ibid.  229  Etfor  bar  alra 
jesychSe.  Ibid.  241  Abroden  of  his  ^esecbe.  <ri2O5  LAY. 
13990  Bruttes  weoren  sieri  for  swulchere  UihSe. 

I-sihen,  i-si3he(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SIE  ^.,  to 
sink,  fall. 

Isille,  var.  of  ISEL  Obs^  ember,  spark. 

t  Ising.  Obs.  [Origin  obscure :  perh.  a  corrupted 
deriv.  of  L.  insicia,  insiciitin^  in  i6th  c.  L.  diets. 
insitium  '  stuffing,  force-meat '.]  A  kind  of  *  pud- 
ding ' ;  a  sausage :  see  quots. 

f  1550  WyURurkJs  Test,  in  HalHwell  Lit.  16  *  17  Cent. 

C'^S1)   54   Chitterlinges  broyled   and   therbur   and   islnge. 

llnd.   55   Fur  to  n..'         ;  ..  f:iir  hroilc  him  on 

a  grediron  and  cast  sake  o  <;rve  him  forthe  for 

•;1£e-     1573-80  HAKKT  Air.  1*825  A  pudding  called  an 

isitinm.      1597    Bk.    Ccokertc   50   To   make    Ising 

ui?s.     1599  MINSHI.P  .S'/.   Diet.,  A   Sausage  or  ising 

made  of  porke,  vide  Salchicha  (a  Sawsldge).    1706  PHILLITS, 

ftfcium,  a  kind  of  Pu-'  u  I^ing  (-r  Sausage. 


ISLAMIC. 

Isinglass  (srzirjglas).  Forms:  6  iaonglas, 
7  isou  glass,  7-8  isonglass,  ising-glass,  S  icin- 
glass,  icing-glass,  7-  isinglass.  [Supposed  to 
he  a  corruption  or  imperfect  imitation  of  an  obs. 
Thi.  huisenblas  (Kilian  httysenblase^  buyst'las],  Ger. 
hansenblase  isinglass,  lit. '  sturgeon's  bladder J :  see 
HAUSEN  and  Huso. 

No  English  forms  approaching  the  Du.  more  closely  have 
been  found,  so  that,  if  this  was  the  source,  the  perver>ion  of 
the  name  would  seem  to  have  been  made  at  its  first  adoption.] 

1.  A  firm  whitish  semi  trans  pa  rent  substance  (being 
a  comparatively  pure  form  of  gelatin)  obtained  from 
the  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  some  f  re  A- water  fishes, 
esp.  the  sturgeon;  used  in  cookery  for  making  jellies, 
etc.,  also  for  clarifying  liquors,  in  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  and  for  other  purposes.     Also  extended  to 
similar  substances  made  from  hides,  hoofs,  etc. 

(Cited  in  Rogers  Agric.  #r  Prices  IV  and  VI  for  the  years 
1527,  1585,  1601,  1623,  etc.,  but  without  any  information  as 
to  the  name  under  which  it  is  mentioned.) 

1545  A* ates  ofCustome-ho.  bvb,  l$Qn[ printed  m]glas  the 
C.  li.  xxxiiif.  iiii«/.  1660  Act  12  C/uts  //,  c.  25  §  n  '1  IKU 
noe  Merchant  Vintner  ..  retailing  any  Wine  sh;i!l  ..  put 
in  any  Isinglasse  Brimstone  Lime  Raisons  Juice  of  Raisons 
[etc.].  1662  Stat.  7nV.  1,17651  II.  401  Ison  glass  the  hundred 
pound  lol.  1663  HOYLE  i'scf.  E.\p.  AW.  Pliilos.  n.  i.  24 
Ising-glass  steeped  two  days  in  water,  and  then  boiled  up. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Ichthyecollay  a  kind  of  Glew  made  of 
the  skin  of  Fishes,  commonly  called  Isonglass.  1723 
St.  Russia  1.  76  Icing-glass,  (of  that  sort  which  is  a  Glue 
made  of  a  Fish).  1787  W.  MATHER  Yng.  Alan's  Contp.  439 
A  Beer-Glass  full  of  White-Wine,  wherein  an  Ounce  of 
Isonglass  is  dissolved.  1802  BINGLEV  Anitn.  Biog.  (1813) 
III.  91  The  isinglass  most  common  m  our  shops,  is  nuide 
from  a  species  of  dolphin,  called  the  beluga.  1842  BAKHAM 
tngol.  Leg.,  Blasphemers  II  ~arn.,  Jellies  composed  of  punch, 
calves'  feet  and  isinglass.  1879  Cassetfs  Tt'chti.  J-'.dnc.  IV. 
192/1  A  little  isinglass  or  while  of  egg  is  first  spread  over  the 
surface. 

2.  A  name  given  to  mica,  from  its  resembling 
in  appearance  some  kinds  of  isinglass. 

1747  DR.  COOKE  in  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  iv.  Iviii.  266 
We  observed  a  great  quantity  of  sea-glass  [note]  Commonly 
called  isinglass,  of  which  lanthorns  are  made.  1750  G. 
HUGHES  Barbados  n.  55  The  Soil ..  is  often  mixed  with 
small  Flakes  of  Icinglass,  as  well  as  pieces  of  transparent 
Talc.  1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med.  247  Muscovy  Talk  or 
Isinglass.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  II.  75  Isinglass  (//;/<  <i 
inatibrana.cea) .  .is  a  famous  mineral  production  of  RUSSIA. 
1868  ISAB.  SAXON  5  Yrs.  within  the  Golden  Gate  84  Those 
gleaming  particles  in  the  rich-looking  red  earth  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  substance  called  by  miners  'isinglass'. 

f  5.  A  kind  of  moth.    Obs. 

'759  PULLEIN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  56  The  moth  of  this  pod 
is  called  the  Isinglass  by  Marian. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  isinglass  glite^  size", 
isinglass-fish,  a  sturgeon  or  other  fish  from  which 
isinglass  is  obtained  ;  isinglass-stone,  mica. 

1688  G.  PARKER  &  J.  STALKER  Treat.  Jaf-anningv,  22  To 
make  Isinglass-Size.  1740  R.  BROOKES  Art  of  Angling  n. 
xli.  159  The  Ising-GIass-Fish  . .  is  usually  met  with  in  the 
Seas  about  Muscovy.  1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat.  Med.  Index, 
Isinglass  Stone.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  126/1  If  this  tin-foil  be 
gilt  with  gold  leaf^  by  means  of  thin  isinglass  glue,  the 
medal  will  resemble  gold.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  pfcrat. 
Mechanic  716  The  colours  may  be  ..  laid  on  with  isinglass 
size.  1828  WEBSTER,  Isinglass-stone,  see  Mica. 

Ising-star.  nonce-iod.  [irreg.  f.  ISING(LASS)  + 
STAB.]  A  shining  piece  of  *  isinglass'  or  mica, 

a  1820  J.  R.  DRAKE  Culprit  Fay ^  iv,  Some  had  lain  in  the 
scoop  of  the  rock,  With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid. 

Iskie-bae,  obs.  Sc.  f.  USQUEBAUGH,  whisky. 
I-slain,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLAY  v.     I-slaked,  of 
SLAKE  v. 
Islam  (i'slan^i-z-jisla-m).  [a.Arab.^iLJ  ish'nn 

lit.  'resignation,  surrendering',  inf.  noun  of  JuJ 

aslama f  he  resigned  or  surrendered  (himself  ',  spec. 
'  he  became  or  was  resigned  or  submissive  (to  God)*, 
hence  Mie  became  or  was  sincere  in  his  religion ', 
4th  conjug.  of  salama  '  he  was  or  became  safe, 
secure,  or  free';  whence  also  the  words  sa/aar/t, 
Moslem,  Mussulman^ 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  Mohammed- 
anism ;  the  body  of  Mohammedans  or  Mussulmans, 
the  Mohammedan  world. 

As  the  proper  name  of  orthodox  Mohammedanism,  istt'un 
is  understood  as  '  the  manifesting  of  humility  or  submission 


the  Islam  of  the  Oriental.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  dir.  iv.  i. 
(1864)  II.  169  To  subdue  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Ibid.  213  The 
potentates  summoned  by  Mohammed  himself  to  receive  the 
doctrine  of  Islam.  1877  J.  E.  CARPESTKR  tr.  Tides  If:sf. 
Relig.  99  With  this  gloomy  conception  of  deity  corresponds 
the  view  taken  by  Islam  of  the  world. 

f  b.  An  orthodox  Mohammedan,   Obs. 

1613  Pi'RctiAS  Pilgrimage  (16141  311  These  uhcy  say1  are 
friends  to  the  Islams,  that  is,  CathoHke,  or  right-belt 
Musulmans.     1814  Spaniards  i.  iii,  Thou  art  my  cuuntiy's 
foe,  an  Islam  in  thy  creed.     Ibid.,  No  Islam  born. 

Islamic  (islce'mik,  isla'mik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic. 
Cf.  F.  hlamique  (in  Littre).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Islam;  Mohammedan,  Moslem. 

1882  Athenxum  5  Aug.  179/1  To  show  how  little  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Mohammed*  ''ll!^  tl-;r  tlie 


ISLAMISM. 

present  shape  of  Islamic  dogma  and  ritual.  1895  Q.  Re-.: 
July  244  The  character  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  follows 
naturally  from  the  Islamic  conception  of  God. 

Islamisin  (i-slamiz'm,  i?.-).  [f.  .is  prec.  +  -ISM. 
Cf.  F.  Islamisme  (.Voltaire  in  Littre).]  The  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Moslems  ;  Mohammedanism. 

1747  Gcntl.  Mag.  373  Never  since  the  rise  of  Islamis'.i 
So  the  Mahometans  call  their  own  religion]  has  our  wni  -!im 
once  varied.  1754  Phil.  Tram.  XLVIII.  755  Before  the 
introduction  of  Islamism  into  Arabia.  1827  SCOTT  Xapolcm 
IV.  85  'There  is'no  god  but  God.  and  Mahotnmed  is  his 
prophet'— a  confession  of  faith  which  is  in  itself  a  declaration 
of  Islamism.  1855  MILMAN  Lai.  C/tr.  iv.  ii.  (1864)  II.  212 
Syria,  .became  a  province  of  Islamisin. 

So  I'slamist,  an  orthodox  Mohammedan ;  Is- 
larai'stic  a..  Islamic ;  I  slaniize  v.,  to  convert  or 
conform  to  Mohammedanism  ;  also  inti: 

1846  WORCESTER  citing  E.  E.  SALISBURY,  Islamite.     1851 
F.  HALL  in  Benares  Mag.  V.  28  Our  author's  conversion  of 
several  unfortunate  Musalm.'ins  into  mere  Islamized  Hindus. 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  C/tr.  xiv.  iii.  11864)  IX-  108  Caliphs  who 
were,  at  least  no  longer,  rigid  Islamists.     1893  .tfiss.  Htrald 
(Boston!  Feb.  50  Saying  that  '  the  Western  World  is  waiting 
to  be  Islamized'.     1893  in  Barrows  Parlt.  Relig.   II.  995 
The   decadence   of  the  Isl.imistic  power  in  Spain.      1895 
ip//;  tV»/._Nov.  785  Judgment  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  Islam  and  Islamists  on  rancorous  and  partisan  state- 
ments. 

Islamite  (i'slamsit,  iz-),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  ISLAM  + 
-ITE.  Cf.  F.  Islamite]  A  Mohammedan. 

1799  [implied  in  ISLAMITISH].  1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  549 
Every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs  Fat  with  the  flesh  of 
Galilean  slaves.  1832  TENNYSON  Palace  of  Art  xxvi, 
Thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise,  A  group  of  Houris 
bow'd  to  see  The  dying  Islamite.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  C/tr. 
IV.  168  The  erring  believer  was  as  declared  an  enemy  of 
God  as  the  Pagan  or  the  Islamite. 

B.  attrib.  and  adj.   Islamic,  Islamitic. 

1847  MRS.  A.  KEKR  Hist.  Servia  461  The  Porte,  .has  her 
Islamite  subjects  too  little  under  control.    1871    FARRAR 
U'itn.  Hut.  iii.  114  All  the  places  which  are  purely  Islamite 
look  as  though  they  had  been  smitten  ..  by  some  withering 
and  irreparable  curse. 

Islami'tic,  a.   [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]    Mohammedan. 

1846  WORCESTER  citing  E.  E.  SALISBURY.  1865  Intell. 
Obscrv.  No.  40.  250  Islamitic  Asia.  1884  Q.  Rez>.  Apr.  331 
[The  Malay  is]  when  not  overweighted  by  the  Islamitic 
incubus,  reasonably  progressive. 

f  Islami-tish,  a.  Obs.  In  8  Islaumitish.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ISH  1 .]  =  prec. 

1799  Ann.  Reg.  67  His  doctrine,  a  kind  of  Islaumitish 
Socinianism,  did  not  extend  to  a  denial  of  the  prophet's 
mission. 

I-slan,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLAY  v. 

Island  (srlarnd),  sb.  Forms:  a.  I  island, 
fland,  esland,  -lond;  3  illond,  yllond,  (4-5 
eland),  4-6  yland,  ylond,  5-6  ilond,  (5  hylyn), 
5-7  Hand.  £.  5  ile-land,  yle-,  6  ysle-,  isle-land. 
y.  6- island.  [OE.  itlandlfsgfand},  {land,  Anglian 
fyland  =  ON.  eyland,  OFris.  eiland  (MDu.,  MLG. 
eilantt  Du.,  EFris.  eiland},  a  compound  of  OE.  {eg, 
j^,  ON.  ey  (Norw.  <?/),  OFris.  ey  (isle'+  LAND. 
The  simple  /^g  =  OHG.  auwa^  ouwa,  MHG.  ouwe, 
Ger.  aue,  auf  corresponded  to  Gothic  type  *ahwiC>, 
aujfi,  a  substantivized  fern,  of  an  adj.  derived  from 
ahwa  '  water '  (OS.  and  OHG.  aha,  OFris.  and 
ON.  d,  OE.  fa),  with  sense  '  of  or  pertaining  to 
water',  'watery',  'watered7,  and  hence  '  watered 
place,  meadow,  island  '.  A  cognate  compound 
frequent  in  OE.  was  galanil^  lit.  *  water-land  * , 
'river-land*;  and  a  deriv.  of  the  simple  /eg,  <fc, 
exists  in  eyot,  ait.  The  ordinary  ME.  and  early 
mod.Eng.  form  was  Hand,  yland.  (Eland  in  14- 
i^th  c.  may  repr.  OE.  faland  or  eiland.)  In 
1 5th  c.  the  first  part  of  the  word  began  to  be 
associated  with  the  synonymous  He,  yle  (of  Fr. 
origin),  and  sometimes  analytically  written  ile-land\ 
and  when  He  was  spelt  islet  Hand  erroneously 
followed  it  as  isle-land,  island',  the  latter  spelling 
became  established  as  the  current  form  before  1 700.] 

1.  A  piece  of  land  completely  surrounded  by  water. 

Formerly  used  less  definitely,  including  a  peninsula,  or 
a  place  insulated  at  high  water  or  during  floods,  or  begirt 
by  marshes,  a  usage  which  survives  in  particular  instances, 
as  Portland  Island,  Hayling  Island,  Mochras  or  Shell  Island, 
etc. 

a.  c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  ^Daet  Hand  J?e  we  hataS 
Tyle.  (1900  O.  £.  Citron,  an.  895  Hie  comon.  .on  an  inland 
..  bast  is  Meres  ijt;  haten.  f  900  tr.  fixda's  Hist,  i,  Introd. 
(1890)  24  Breoton  1st  garsecges  ealond  [AfS.  B.  inland],  &et 
waes  iu  zeara  Albion  haten.  a  1000  li'hale  16  in  Cod. 
Exon.  (lh.)  360  And  bonne  in  ba.-t  ealond  up  ^ewitaS 
colIenferSe.  n..  Charter  (dated  1023)  <j/"C«w#  in  Kemhle 
Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  23  Ic  Cnut  . .  ^Englelandes  kining  and  ealre 
Sare  ejlande  3e  oaerto  HcgeS.  c  1275  LAY.  7340  We  beo|>  in 
on  illond  [^1205  aeit-londe].  Ibid.  14741  And  a-non  wende 
to  ban  y  Monde  [c  1205  &it-londe].  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1024  pe 
yland  was  ful  brade  pat  bai  gun  in  fijjt.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  77  pe  ferth  was  holy  Eland,  her  be  se  it  with- 
drouh,  pei  gede  on  be  sand,  to  bat  Ilde  wele  inouh.  a  1400 
Octoitian  539  A  wast  ylond  they  dryuen  tylle.  Per  yn  the 
est.  £1450  St.  Cuthhert  (Surt.)  1241  pat  bischop  of  haly 
eland  was,  ^1475  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  798/14  Hm  i>.'.\-,</<i, 
a  hylyn  of  the  see.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvi.  (Percy 
Soc.)  186  The  fyre  was  great,  it  made  the  ylande  lyght.  1547 
BOORDE  Introd.  Kncnvl.  vi.  (1870)  141  Norway  is  a  great 
Ilond  compassed  abowt  almost  wyth  the  See.  a  1586  , 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  m.  (1590)  267  The  iland  within  the  lake.  \ 
1611  BIBLE  Acts  xxviii.  i  The  Iland  was  called  Melita.  : 
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1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  xi.  834  Down  the  great  River  to  the 
opnmg  Gulf,  And  there  take  root  an  Hand 

P-  ,'.4?4  FAIIYAN  CbmkVII.  J01  X'-ne  the  fyrslc  v. 
Of  this  lie  land  by  Brute.    1500 

58  We  sayled  by  Alango,  Mo,  with  many  nm  yle  londes 
1546  LANGLKV  /',./.  l',-r?.  ,.-,-  invent,  n.  xii.  56  M : 
fet  lead  out  of  the  i^l. 

tndes.      1566    ACLIHCTOM   .-(fulfills   44   And   nfn', 
fliying  fame  dispersed  into  the  nexi 

Y.  (CI550  islander,  157;  islaiuiiiHui.]  1598  HAKl-fVT 
/  iy.  (.  10  Godred  ..  tooke  possession  of  the  South  part 
of  the  Island.  1695  TKMIM.K  Hist.  l-.iix.  i  liritain 
tiie  Ancients  accounted  the  greatest  island  of  the  known 
World.  1774  M.  MACKENZIE  Ma, itimc  Siirv.  80  How  t., 
survey  small  Islands  that  extend  East  or  West  in  a  long 
narrow  Train.  1856  EMERSON  Kng.  Traits,  AHlity  Wl;^. 
(liohnl  II.  45  The  island  [Britain]  has  produced  two  or  three 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  existed. 

b.  In   Biblical    lang.,  after   the   corresp.   Heb. 
word,  applied   to  the  lands   across  the   sea,  the 
j    coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  cf.  ISLE  sb.  i  b. 

'535  COVERDALE  fsa.  li.  5  The  Ilondes  (that  is  y  Gentiloi 
shal  hope  in  me.  1830  VI.OWF.LL  Atic.  Brit.  Ch.  App.  ii. 
(1847)  i?o  The  Jews  call  all  those  places  islamts  that  he  on 
the  sea  coast :  thus  the  posterity  of  Japhcth  is  said  to  have 
peopled  '  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  '  (Gen.  x.  5) ;  that  is,  the 
sea-coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece. 

t  C.  Island  of  ice  :  an  iceberg,  or  a  large  mass 
of  floating  ice.   Obs. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  714  They  plied  North- 
west among  Hands  of  Ice,  . .  some  of  them  aground.  Ibid. 
748  The  Hands  of  Ice  which  the  current  bringeth  at  that 
time  from  the  North.  1760-72  tr.  Juaii  Hf  U Hem's  1'iy. 
(ed.  3)  II.  318  The  Hector,  .was  lost  on  one  of  these  islands 
of  ice.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Island  of  Ice, 
a  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  great  quantity  of  ice  collected. . 
and  floating  about  . ,  near  . .  the  arctic  circle. 

2.  transf.  An  elevated  piece  of  land  surrounded 
by  marsh  or  '  intervale  '  land  ;  a  piece  of  woodland 
surrounded  by  prairie  or  flat  open  country ;  a  block 
of  buildings  [  =  L.  insuin]  ;  also  an  individual  or 
a  race,  detached  or  standing  out  by  itself ;  f  to  stand 
in  island,  to  be  detached  or  isolated  (ofis.). 

1620-55  I.  JONES  Sltme-Heng  (1725)  53  The  Pillars  standing 
in  Island  (as  we  say)  the  Work  could  not  securely  bear 
a  Roof.  1638  Dedliam(\J.  S.)  Kcc.  (1892)  III.  5!  Abraham 
Shawe  setleth  vnto  Ferdinando  Adam  one  portion  of  Grownd 
called  an  hill  or  Hand  as  it  lyeth  to  his  home  lott.  1641 
Plymouth  Col.  Rec.  (1855)  I.  169  The  Court  hath  graunted 
vnto  Willm  Thomas  . .  all  that  whole  neck  of  vpland  . .  as 
also  those  hammocks  of  vpland  called  Hands  in  the  marshes 
before  the  same.  1650  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1854)  III.  188 
A  small  hill,  or  iland,  in  the  meddow  on  the  west  side  of 
Charles  Riuer.  1652  L.  S.  Peoples  Liberty  x.  22  Every 
man  is  an  Hand,  or  a  little  world.  1715  LEONI  Palladia's 
Archit.  I.  (1742)  47  This  House,  .stands  in  an  Island,  being 
surrounded  by  four  Streets.  1784  COWTF.R  Task  III.  630  The 
shapely  knoll,  That,  softly  swelled  and  gaily  dressed,  appears 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn  Emerging. 
1794  S.  WILLIAMS  Vermont  35  The  small  islands  in  these 
intervales,  are  of  a  different  soil,  and  . .  are  evidently  the 
tops  of  small  hills,  which  have  not  been  covered  by  the 
inundations  of  the  rivers.  1805  T.  M.  HARRIS  Jrnl.  Tour, 
etc.  178  (Bartlett)  In  some  [prairies]  are  little  clumps  of  trees 
on  higher  ground,  which  are  called  islands.  1809  A.  HKNRV 
Trav.  281  We  were  in  sight  of  a  wood,  or  island,  as  the 
term  not  unnaturally  is,  as  well  with  the  Indians  as  others. 
1838  DICKENS  Nich.  Nick,  vii,  A  man  may  call  his  house  an 
island  if  he  likes.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  <y  Pal.  \.  (1858)  66  It 
is  a  strange  spot — this  plot  of  tamarisks  with  its  seventeen 
wells, — literally  an  island  in  the  Desert.  1880  DAWKIN-S 
Early  Afan  ix.  330  The  Silures  no  longer  form  a  compact 
ethnological  island,  but  are.,  mingled  with  other  races. 
1897  Daily  News  ii  May  4/6  The  island  of  houses  between 
the  Churches  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Clement  Danes. 
b.  Physio!.  A  detached  or  insulated  portion  of 
tissue  or  group  of  cells,  entirely  surrounded  by 
parts  of  a  different  structure  ;  Island  of  Keil,  the 
central  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  insula. 

1879  St.  George's  Hasp.  Ref>.  IX.  339  Microscopically  the 
diseased  tissue  consisted  of  vascular  meshes,  containing 
numerous  small  cellular  islands.  1879  CALDL-KWOOD  Mind 
(S-  Br.  25  The  concealed  central  lobe  (island  of  Keil)  shows 
the  grey  matter  always  deep.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trop.  Dis. 
ix.  173  The  islands  of  sound  skin  [in  the  eruption  of  dengue] 
give  rise  at  first  sight  to  the  impression  that  they  constitute 
the  eruption. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attrib.  Of  an 
island  or  islands ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  an 
island. 

1621  FLETCHER  (title)  The  Island  Princess.  1725  POPE 
Odyss.  v.  385  The  island  goddess  knew,  On  the  black  sea 
what  perils  should  ensue.  1790  BEATSON  Nav.  <V  J/;V.  Mm:. 
II.  154  Some  shot  were  fired  at  his  headmost  ships  from  the 
Island. battery.  1832  TENNYSON  Sonn.  Buonaparte,  That 
island  queen  who  sways  the  floods  and  lands  From  Ind  to 
Ind.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  %  It.  Isl.  I.  35  Their  highest 
cluster  of  peaks . .  is  in  the  island-chain  which  shoots  off 
from  Tuscany.  1844  MONCKTON  MILNES  Paint  Leaves  10 
St.  John's  proud  island-chevaliers.  1852  TF.NNVSON  Ode 
Death  Wellington  viii.  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough 
island-story,  The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  \V.  Africa  129  A  good  deal  of  the  bank 
we  have  passed  by.  .has  been  island  shore,  with  a  channel 
between  the  islands  and  the  true  south  bank. 

b.  That  is,  or  consists  of  an  island  ;  insular. 
1859  TF.NNYSON  Ahrte  />'.-/  rthur  259,  I  am  going  a  long 

way  With  these.. To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion.  1879 
GEO.  ELIOT  Theo.  Such  xviii.  318  To  keep  the  island-home 
they  won  for  us.  1899  Daily  Ne-.i-s  27  Oct.  5  i  The  '  House 
of  Keys',  the  legislative  chamber  of  the  little  island-kingdom 
[Isle  of  Man]. 

c.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  island-making, 
-taking,  etc. ;  locative,  as  island-fishing,  -voyage  ; 


ISLANDER. 

island-horn,    -contained    ruljs. ;     instrumental      as 

is/and  belted,  -dotted,  -slre-fti,  -studded  adjs. ;  also 

'-///v  adj. 
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-  XXIV.   , 
fishing,   spoiled   the   coasts   ol  J   ihe    adjacent 

,!'..,      , 

il.eoutofth. 
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lland-voyage,  and  ready  to  set  saile  for  S.-.matra. 

4.  Special  Comb.  :  island-cedar,  a  species  of 
cedar;  island-continent,  a  large  island,  ap- 
j  preaching  the  size  of  the  continents,  or  large 
I  enough  to  contain  several  states,  as  Australia  or 
Greenland;  island-harbour,  ' that  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  one  or  more 
islands  or  islets  screening  its  mouth '  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867);  island  platform,  a  platform  at 
a  railway  station,  with  lines  on  each  side  of  it ; 
island-universe,  a  distinct  stellar  system,  such  as 
that  to  which  our  sun  belongs,occupying  a  detached 
position  in  space. 

1885  LAOY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  396  Little  islets  covered 
with  firs  of  various  sorts,  principally  the  'island-cedar 
1872  R.  I!.  SMYTH  Mining  Statist.  5  The  colony  of  Victoria 
embraces  the  southern  extremity  of  the  "island-continent  of 
Australia.  1898  H'cstn,.  Gaz.  12  Sept.  3/3  The  labours,  .of 
the  plucky  lieutenant  and  his  party  in  the  inhospitable  and 
cheerless  island-continent  of  the  l'"ar  Northern  seas.  1885 
Sta?idnrdt>  Mar.  3/2  There  was.  .a  refreshment  bar  on  the 
up  platform,  but  no  such  accommodation  on  the  'island 
platform.  1898  Daily  y\  avs  23  Nov.  5  i  The  new  station. . 
will  consist  of  an  island  platform  placed  between  the  up  and 
down  relief  lines.  IHd.  7  Hay  8  'i  The  distance  between 
these  separate  systems— or  '"island  universes'  ai  they  have 
been  called — may  be  very  great  compared  with  the  diameter 
of  each  system. 

Hence  rslandhood  nonce-wd.,  the  condition  of 
being  an  island;  insularity;  I'slandless a.,  devoid 
of  islands. 

1842  LD.  COCKBURN  Circuit  Journeys  (1883)  170  There 
was  too  much  islandless  sea.  1862  ANSTED  Channel  Isl. 
Ii.  xii.  (ed.  2)  300  It  is  the  insularity  (the  islandhood,  so  to 
say),  of  the  islands,  which  determines  these. 

Island  (sHsend  ,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  or  as  into  an  island  ;  to 
place  as  an  island  ;  to  place,  settle,  or  enclose  on, 
or  as  on,  an  island ;  to  insulate,  isolate. 

1661  FELTHAM  Kesulrcs  n.  Ixvi.  328  Those  shallows  which 
Islanded  that  Countrey  of  felicity.  1820  SHELLEY  Let 
26  May  in  Essays,  etc.  (1852)  II.  224  The  Apennines..' 
islanded  in  the  misty  distance  of  the  air.  1821  —  rrauu-Hi. 
Unb.  n.  iii,  Billowy  mist.  .Behold  it,  rolling  on  Under  the 
curdling  winds,  and  islanding  The  peak  whereon  we  stand. 
1822  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Maid  .Marian  263  Upon  a  little  rock 
she  stood  ..  She  marked  not  lhat  the  rain-swoln  flood  Was 
islanding  her  station.  1860  RTSKIN  .Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  ii. 
§  ii.  210  A  clear  brown  stream,,  .islanding  a  purple  and 
white  rock  with  an  amber  pool.  1849  THOREAU  Week  Con- 
cord Wedn.  276  The  smothered  streams  of  love. .  Island  us 
ever. 

2.  To  set  or  dot  with  or  as  with  islands. 

1805  SOI'THEY  Madoc\.  v,  Not  a  cloud  by  day  With  purple 
islanded  the  dark-hlue  deep.  1818  SUFLI.F.V  /. in,-s  A:, 


.  Jtanne  D'Arc  142  The  united  river.. now  becomes 
wonderfully  islanded  in  its  widened  course. 

Island,  obs.  form  of  ICELAND.  Island  crystal, 
Iceland  spar. 

1676  WORLIDGE  Bees  i.  3  That  fossile  Glass  we  call  Island 
glass,  wherewith  Ships  are  glaz'd.    1727-41  CHAM  i  i 
s.  v.  Crystal,  Island  Crystal,  is  a  transparent  fissile  stone, 
brought  from  Iceland,  soft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-crystal.., 
famous  among  optic  writers  for  ils  unusual  refraclions  . . 
Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only  one  refrac- 
tion, in  this  there  are  two  ;  so  that  objects  received  thro'  it 
appear  double.    18x2  SIR  H.  DAVY  Ctu-in.  I1:. 
surface  of  island  crystal,  or  rhomboidal  carbonate  of  lime. 

Islanded  (arlsended),  ///.  a.  [f.  ISLAND  :•. 
and  sb.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Made  into  or  like  an  island  ;  insulated,  isolated. 
1801  SOL'THEY   Tkalaha  i.  ii.  I'aliii  -.1  amid 

the  waste.    1843  UISKIN  JM/.  Paint   I.  M.  ni.  iv. 

The   islanded  summits  of  the   lowtr   hills.    1850  BLACKIK 

jSultybu  II.  275  The  islanded  utit^  uf  Mrymon. 

2.  Furnished  or  studded  with  islands. 

1815  SHELLEY  Alaxtor  555  Wide  expand,  Beneath  the  wan 
stars  and  descending  moon,  Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains, 
mighty  streams.  1883  W.  C.  SMITH  North  Country  1-olk 
220  Meet  home  for  a  sage  and  a  poet,  With.. the  islanded 
sea  below  il. 

Islander  (ai'lcendai).  [f.  ISLAKU  sb.  +  -ER1.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  island.  Also  in  comb., 
as  Channel  Islander,  South  Sea  fslai 

c  1550  Life  1-isher  in  f.'s  Wks.  (E.  E.  T.  SJ  II.  i 
Lyke  the  nature  of  Islanders  that  commonly  be  changeable 

•  ivelties.    1613  PUKCI: 

709  In  S.  Marie  . .  they  buried  one  of  their  dead  : 
Ilanders    !  L      1658-9    Burton's   Diary   (1828) 

!ife  and  soul  is  traffic. 
I  lie  Karly  Comei-iuii  -.•!"  1 


ISLANDIAN. 


of  these   .tru^Ies   the   gallant   islanders   have  now 

'"ftri/i.  1651  NttDHAM  tr.  .Sf.'./.ni  Mart  Ct.  470  His 
Majestic  being  an  Islander-Prince  is  not  ignorant  of  the 

iom. 

Hencel'slandress.a  female  islander.  I'slandry, 
a  body  of  islanders. 

1875   R.    F.    BURTON    Ultim.i    Thulc    I.    6'j   The    ; 
y  throve  by  piracy  and  discovery.      1892 
•  •a  Lett.  (1895'  156,  1  go  to  the  club  to  dance  with 
res-es 

Isla-ndian,  -ic,  -ish,  variants,  mostly  obs.,  oi 
IcKLA.NUiAX,  -ic,  -ISH.  [Cf.  mod.L.  fslandicus.] 

1695  BLACKMORE  Pr.  Arth.  vin.  105  As  when  by  Night 

th'  1-landian  Ocean  roars.    1881  ROSCOE  in  ffatttnXXTlL 

598/1  The  several  memoirs  ..  are  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Ice- 

i  1847.     All  the  Islandic  rocks,  of  whatever  age,  may 

be  considered  as  mixtures,  .of  two  normal  silicates. 

Islandic  ,.ii-l*ndik;,  a.  rare.  [f.  I.-LAMI  s/>.  +• 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  island. 

1846  J.  MACLEOD  Let.  to  Wightman  29  Apr.  in  Hogg  Life 
:man  1 1 873)  374  There  is  no  fine  scenery— none  of  our 
own  !>old  peaks  and  islandic  glens. 

Islandish  (ai-Utudif),  a.  rare.     [f.  ISLAND  sb. 

+  -ISH1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
an  island ;  insular. 

1577  DEE  Gen.  f,  rare  Mem.  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  65  Our 
peculiar  commodity  (to  our  Islandish  Monarchy^  by  God 
ai 
1 

possible!  "1615  E.  Ii.  Brit.°Biiss  in  Arb.  Canter  III.  648 
This  Islandish  Monarchy.  1853  prater's  Mag.  XLV.  246 
To  a  moderate  infusion  of  these  prejudices  . .  we  do  not 
object,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  we  often  find  them  put 
forth  with  too  Islandish  an  intensity. 

I  slandman.    Now  rare  or  local.  =  ISLANDER. 

At  Belfast,  applied  to  the  ship-builders  on  Queen's  Island, 
more  fully  Queen's  IslanJincn. 

1577  FENTON  Gold.  Efist.  137  Eschmes.  -in  an  oration  he 
made  to  the  Rbodians,  commended  the  gouernement  of  the 
Iskindmen.  1590  NASHE  fiufuil's  Afol.  i.  Ii  iij,  He 
speakes  like  an  Hand  man.  1596  DAI.RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's 
Hist.  Scot.  u.  138  To  commend  lyfe  and  gudes  vnto  the 
credence  and  custodie  of  the  ylandmen  thay  war  forced. 
1886  f'lill  Mall  G.  10  Aug.  i/i  A  great  contingent  of  the 
iron  shipbuilders  employed  by  the  Mayor  of  Belfast— a 
powerful  body  of  men  and  lads  known  as  the  '  Islandmen  '. 
1893  H'eitm.  Gaz.  29  Apr.  7/2  The  IsUmdmen  proceeded  to 
and  returned  from  their  work  yesterday  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  recently  occurred..  .The  movement  which  is 
on  foot  among  the  Queen's  Islandmen  for  the  reinstatement 
of  evicted  Catholics  is  making  progress. 

I'slandshire  :  short  for  Holy  Island-shire, 
name  of  that  division  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham  to  which  Holy  Island  belongs.  Along 
with  Norham-shire,  it  formed  a  detached  portion  of 
the  county  lying  north  of  Northumberland. 

<TIIOO  Charter  in  Murray  Dial.  S.  C.  Scot.  22  note, 
R[anulf]  bisceop  greteS  wel  alle  his  beines  &  drenges  of 
Ealondscire  &  of  Norhamscire.  1705  Land.  Gaz.  No.  4089/4 
Islandshire  in  the  County  of  Durham.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4307/3 
Tenements, . .  situate  in  Beale  in  Islandshire  in  the  County 
of  Durham. 

t  I-slandy,  a.   Obs.  rare.     ff.  ISLAND  sb.  +  -Y  '.] 

1611  COTGR.,  Islettx,  islandie ;  full  of,  or  belonging  to, 
Islands. 

Islare,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  ASHLAR. 

I-slawe(n,  -slayen,  -slayn(e,  -slajefn,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  SLAV  v. 

Isle  (ail),  !/>.  Forms :  a.  3-7  ile,  yle,  (4  ille, 
hil'l),  4-5  ylle,  6  ill).  0.  5  ysle,  5-  isle.  7.  4 
idle,  ydle.  8.  4-5  ilde,  ylde.  [ME.  ile  (ille), 
a.  OK.  ile  (ille),  earlier  isle,  mod.F.  ile  =«  Pr.  isla, 
It.  isola :— L.  insula  island.  In  ijth  c.  Fr.  again 
often  spelt  isle  (a  Latinized  artificial  spelling  of  the 
Renascence),  whence  occas.  in  Eng.  in  Caxton, 
and  again  persistently  from  Spenser  onward, 
although  the  historical  ile  survived  tori  700.  The 
form  idle  was  AF.,  from  *isJle,  with  J  developed 
between  s  and  /,  and  loss  of  s,  as  in  meddle  (from 
mesJler,  mes/er),  medlar  (from  *mesdlcr,  meslier, ; 
cf.  also  CIDER,  and  F.  coudre  from  *cositre,  cosre,  L. 
consuere.  The  form  ilde  contains  a  parasitic  d,  as 
in  vilde  (VILE),  /j»/rf(TiLE),  MOULD  (mole),  which 
was  probably  developed  quite  independently  of  idle , 
though  formation  from  that  by  transposition  was 
also  possible :  cf.  neld,  neelde,  NEEDLE.] 

1.  A  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water ; 

an  island.     Now  more  usually  applied  to  an  island 

of  smaller  sire,  except  in  established  appellations, 

as  '  the  British  Isles  '. 
In  proper  names  isle  is  often  prefixed,  as  Isle  of  Wi^ht, 

Isle  of  Man,  Isle  of  Dogs,  Isle  of  Ely,  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but 
i  Coquet  Isle,  Scilly  Isles,  Orkney  Isles: 

island  usually  follows,  ns  in  Lundy  Island,  Hayling  Island, 

the  Channel  Island-;,  Canary  Islands,  West  India  Islands. 


As  a  common  noun,  islantl  is  the  ordinary  prose  word ;  thus 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  commonly  referred  to  as  '  the  island  '. 

a.  c  ago  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  25/36  pe  kyng  toward  bulke  lie  ; 
sone  beraftur  he  him  drouh.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  29 
Yles  ber  be(j  manion  aboute  engelonde.  a  1300  K.  Horn 
1318  po  icom  to  bis  ille  Sarazins  blake  pat  dude  me  forsake. 
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\\e,jm:ila.  1517  TORKIXGTON  Pilgr.  (1884)  20  The  seyd 
III  (Candy)  ys  vC  myle  a  bowte.  ..  Thys  Ile  ys  a  grett  lie. 
1526  TIN-DALE  Acts  xxvii.  15  An  yle  named  Clauda.  1595 
SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  99  That  blood  which  ow'd  the  bredth 
of  all  this  Ile,  Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.  1670-98  LASSELS 
I  'oy.  Italy  II.  50  Going  out  of  the  Ile  by  the  bridge  of  four 
heads,  which  joins  this  lie  with  the  City. 

0.  c  1470  HARDING  Chron.,  A  rtluire,  The  Scottes  and  the 
Peightes  he  drove  into  oute  ysles  of   Scotland,     t  1489 
CAXTON  Klanchardyn   xxx.  112  The  ysle  was  bylongyng 
vnto  the  kynge  of  fl'ryse.     1490  —  Eruydos  xv.   54    He 
wylle  retourne  in  to  the  Isle  of  Delon.     1590  SPENSER  F.  Q. 
I.  Introd.  4  Great  Ladie  of  the  greatest  Isle.     1610  SHAKS. 
Temp,  v.  i.  212  Prospero  [found]  his  Dukedome  In  a  poore 
Isle.     1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  vi,  Resolved. .to  load  salt  .it 
the  Isle  of  May.      1885  TENNYSON  Fleet  ii,  His  Me,  the 
mightiest  Ocean-power  on  earth,  Our  own  fair  isle,  the  lord 
of  every  sea. 

y.  [i>9a  BRITTON  n.  ii.  §  8  Si  acune  idle  crest  de  novel  en 
1'ewe,  a  cell  iert  le  idle  a  qi  soil  ele  soil  joynte  plus  pres. 
trans/.  If  a  new  island  is  formed  in  the  water,  the  island 
shall  belong  to  him  whose  soil  is  nearest  adjoining  to  it.] 
13. .  A'.  Alis.  4856  In  that  water  an  ydle  is  And  in  that  ydle 
tounes  of  pris.  Ibid.  5040,  5908,  etc. 

*.  c  1310  Sir  Beites  (MS.  A.)  1335  Terri  wente  horn  and 
telde  His  fader  Saber  in  be  ilde  of  Wi;t.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE 
C/iron.  Wace  (Rolls)  3690  Al  bey  founde  wast  and  wylde. 
pey  spredde  hem  aboute  in  ilkan  ylde.  £-1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  W.  1425  (Hypsifi.)  In  an  ylde  that  called  was  colcos. 
c  1440  Promp.  t'arv.  259/1  fide,  londe  in  the  see  (A",  iylde). 
1473  Sm  I.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  III.  93  Men  seye  that  the 
Erie  offOxenfTord  is  abowt  the  Ilde  off  Tenett  hoveryng. 

b.  In  O.T.,  after  the  equivalent  Heb.,  applied  to 
the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  esp.  in  phr.  isles  of  the 
Gentiles  :  cf.  ISLAND  sb.  i  b. 

1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  xlii.  4  His  lawe  iles  shul  abiden  [l6n 
BIBLE  ibid.,  The  yles  shall  waite  for  his  lawe]. 

1781  COWPER  Retirement  148  Opening  the  map  of  God's 
extensive  plan,  We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man. 

2.  A  building  or  block  of  buildings,  surrounded 
by  streets.     [L.  insula.~\ 

1670  LASSELS  I'oy.  Italy  II.  218  The  Pallace  ..  makes  an 
Ile,  that  is,  it  hath  no  houses  joyning  to  it. 

3.  Comb.,  as  isle-altar;  isle-ruling,  -surrounding 
adjs. 

1632  LITHGOW  Tray.  i.  35  The  clementious  He-ruling  Lady 
of  Trapundy  in  Sicilia.  iSax  SHELLEY  Promctfi.  Unb.  i.  i. 
252  Prophetic  caves,  and  isle-surrounding  streams.  1832 
TKNNYSON  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights  iv,  Grave 
mother  of  majestic  works,  From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down. 

Hence  I'sleless  a.,  devoid  of  or  without  islands; 
I'sleward  (to  the)  adv.,  in  the  direction  of  the  isle. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  (1622)  i  The  hopelesse  Shepheard 
Strephon  was  come  to  the  sands,  which  lye  against  the 
Island  of  Cithera,  where . .  sometimes  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
Islcward,  he  called  his  friendly  riuall.  1832  J.  WILSON  in 
Blaclny.  Mag.  XXXI.  861/2  The  almost  immaterial  being 
of  an  isleless  Lake  !  1847  MARY  Howirr  Ballads  77  The 
creatures  God  hath  made  To  people  the  isleless  main. 

Isle  (ail),  v.     [f.  ISLE  sb.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  isle  of ;  to  place  or  set  as 
an  isle;  to  place  or  set  in  an  isle;  to  insulate; 

=  ISLAND  v.  i. 

1570-6  LAMBARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  8g  Tanet  being 
peninsula  and  watered  or  iled  (in  manner)  round  about. 
1833  TENNYSON  Fatiina,  33  And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of 
light,  My  heart,  pierced  thro'  with  fierce  delight,  Hursts 
into  blossom  in  his  sight.  iSja  —  Ode  Death  Wellington. 
vii,  Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  set  His 
Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers.  1864  —  En. 
Ard.  131  That  shadow  of  mischance  appear'd  No  graver 
than  as  when  some  little  cloud  Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of 
the  Sun,  And  isles  a  light  in  the  offing.  1871  G.  MACDONALD 
Wks.  Fancy  $  fwag.,  Sonn.  fesus  vi,  To  see  a  purpose 
rise,  like  mountain  isled. 

2.  intr.  To  remain  or  lodge  on  an  isle. 

1871  TENNYSON  Gareth  $  Lynette  870  Lion  and  stoat  have 
isled  together,  knave,  In  time  of  flood. 

Isle,  obs.  form  of  AISLE  sb. 

1598  STOW  Surv,  198  Thomas  Hinde..gave  10  feodar  of 
lead  to  the  couering  of  the  middle  Isle  of  this  Aldermary 
Church. 

I-sleien,  -sleyn(e,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLAY  v. 

I'sleman.  rare.  [f.  ISLE  sb.  +  MAN.]  =  ISLES- 
MAN,  ISLANDER. 

1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  m.  iii,  The  faith  of  Islemen  ebbs 
and  flows.  1817  CAMVBRLL  Reullitra  98  Our  islemen  ari^c 
from  slumbers,  And  buckled  on  their  arms.  1882  Standard 
23  Jan.  5  These  islemen,  the  Shetlanders,  ..  constitute  one 
of  the  finest  races  in  the  British  empire.  Ibid.,  The  mure 
Northern  islemen  very  justly  talk  of  '  the  Scotch  '  as  another 
race. 

I-slend,  i-slent,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLEND  v. 

I-slepe(n,  MK.  pa.  pple.  of  SLEEP  v. 

Islesinan  (ai'lzimccn).  An  inhabitant  or  native 
of  any  group  of  islands,  esp.  of  the  Hebrides, 
Orkneys,  or  Shetland  Isles. 

1808  SCOTT  Marm.  v.  v,  The  Isles-men  carried  at  their 
backs  The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe,  a  1851  MOIK 
li'frs.,  l-'.ric's  Dirge  iii,  Ftnr  thine  Islesmen  never  knew. 
1887  rail  Mall  G.  29  Nov.  2  i  Finer  men  there  are  nut  in 
the  United  Kingdom  than  these  Islesmen,  of  mixed  Celtic 
and  Norse  descent. 

Islet  (si-let).  Also  6  islette.  [a.  F.  islctte, 
mod.F.  //(?//<?,  dim.  of  ISLE  sb. :  see  -ET.  See  also 
ISLOT,  ISOLET.] 

1.  A  little  island,  an  eyot  or  ait. 

1538  LKLAND  /tin.  II.  58,  I  passid  over  Frome  Water,  .. 
where  the  water  brekith  into  Armelettes  and  makith  Islettcs. 
1610  HOLLAND  Cantden's  !>rit.  \\.  --T^  Sfu-ti;nul  is  an  Isle. . 
environed  with  other  Inlets.  1774  (ioi.i^M.  Xat.  Hist,  (1776) 
VI.  118  Where  there  is  an  islet  in  the  stream.  1859  JEI-H- 


-ISM. 

SON  Brittany  vii.  89  A  little  islet  on  the  coast  still  bears  the 
name  of  Avalon. 

fig.  1883  STKVESSON  Silverado  Squatters  228  Mere  islets 
of  business  m  a  sea  of  sunny  day-time. 

2.  transf.    Something   resembling   an    island    in 
position  ;  a  small  piece  of  land  markedly  differing 
in  character  from  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
as  a  wooded  eminence  in  a  marsh  or  plain  ;  any 
isolated  tract  or  spot  ;   =  ISLAND  sb.  2. 

1645  BOATK  JreL  Xat,  Hist.  '1652)  in  Little  Tufts  or 
Ilets  ..  consisting  of  Reeds,  Rushes,  high  sower  Grass,  .. 
a  few  feet  in  compass  ;.  .  These  II  tile  Ilets  of  Tufts  being  .  . 
spread  over  all  the  Hog.  1791  W.  UARTRAM  Carolina  140 
Expansive  green  meadows  or  savannas,  in  which  are  to  be 
seen  .  .  islets  of  Oak  and  Hays.  1816  KIKUY  &  Sr.  Emo>i?t>l. 
IV.  286  Islet.  .,  a  spot  of  a  different  colour,  included  in  a 
plaga  or  macula.  Ex.  The  Ocelli  in  the  Primary  Wings  of 
Hipparchia  Scinele.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  iii.  27  An  islet 
of  stones  and  debris,  where  we  paused  to  rest  ourselves. 
1864  TKNNYSON  Ayimers  Field  65  A  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom  Flamed  in  his 
cheek.  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fidcm  xv.  303  Those  islets  of 
light  which  roam  so  mazily  in  the  dark  deeps. 

b.  An    isolated   piece   of  animal   or  vegetable 
tissue. 

1851  CARPENTER  Man,  Phys.  164  The  temporary  Cartilages 
.  .are  equally  destitute  of  vessels  when  their  mass  is  small  ; 
but  if  their  thickness  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  they  are 
permeated  by  canals  for  the  transmission  of  vessels.  Still 
these  vessels  do  not  ramify  with  any  minuteness  in  the 
tissue;  and  they  leave  large  islets,  in  which  the  nutritive 
process  must  take  place  on  the  plan  just  described.  1884 
BOWER  &  SCOTT  De  Bary's  Phaner.  499  Especially  in 
their  [the  Caryo/>hyllcx\  rhizomes,  thin-walled,  long-celled 
parenchyma,  often  forming  large  irregular  islets  or  annular 
segments,  is  inserted  between  fibrous  masses  of  similar 
form.  1897  Altbutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  955  The  ulceration  is 
so  extensive  that  only  islets  of  mucous  membrane  are  left 
here  and  there.  1898  Ibid.  V.  204  Islets  of  spongy  tissue 
separate  the  individual  nodules  [of  tubercle]. 

3.  attrib. 

1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  iii,  Abrupt  he  paced  the  isltt 
strand.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  XII.  388/1  St.  Heller,  too,  has  its 
islet-castle,  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ibid.  388/2  An  islet- 
breakwater.  Ibid.  389/1  An  islet-rock.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  xxviii.  12  Was  only  this  the  plea  DetainVl  you  in 
that  islet  angle  <yf  the  west  ?  1879  C.  GBIKIB  C  Art's  t  xxix. 
335  Constellations  anchored  on  the  vast  expanse  like  tiny 
islet  clusters  on  the  boundless  ocean.  1899  ll't'sttn.  Gaz. 
2  Oct.  ic'i  Signalling  from  lightships  and  islet  lighthouses 
to  the  mainland. 


[f.  prec.  +  -ED*.] 
b.  Studded  with  islets. 


Isleted    (ai-leted),  ppl.  a. 
a.  Placed  like  an  islet 

1873  BROWNING  RedCott.  Nt.-cap  899  And  thus  accom- 
panied, the  paled-off  space,  Isleted  shrubs  and  verdure, 
gained  the  group.  1888  A.  DOBSON  Goldsmith  27  Fishing 
and  otter-hunting  in  the  isleted  River  Inny.  1890  H.  M. 
STANLEY  Darkest  Africa  I.  xii.  317  Behind  was  a  back- 
ground of  green  groves  isleted  amid  greenest  sward. 

I-sliden,  I-sliken,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  SLIDE, 
SLIKE  vbs. 

t  I-sling,  v.  Obs.  [f.  I-i  +  SLIKQ  z\]  trans. 
To  sling. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L,  4148  Thomas  off  Multon  .  .  an  other  stone 
i-slong  To  ser  Mahouns  habitacle. 

I-slitte,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SLIT  v.  I-slou, 
i-slowe,  of  SLAY  v. 

Islot,  ilot  (3i*l(?t).  [a.  OF.  islot,  now  Hot,  dim. 
of  isle,  ile,  ISLE  sb.]  An  islet. 

1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1387  The  islot  itself  is  scarcely 
a  mile  in  circuit.  iSoa  PLAYFAIR  Illustr,  ffutton.  The.  455 
The  islots  .  .  which  are  thus  formed,  must  have  their  bases 
laid  on  a  solid  rock.  1868  HOLME  LEE  />'.  Godfrey  xxvi,  A 
river,  .with  many  a  curve  and  woody  ilot  in  its  course. 

-ism,  suffix^  repr.  F.  -t'sine,  L.  -ismtis,  a.  Gr. 
-i<rn6st  forming  nouns  of  action  from  verbs  in  -iffiv, 
e.  i^.  patTTifciv  to  dip,  baptize,  /3aimo>ioy  the  action 
of  dipping,  baptism.  An  allied  suffix  was  -HJ/«I(T-  , 
which  more  strictly  expressed  the  finished  act  or 
thing  done,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  the  source 
of  modern  -ism. 

Besides  its  free  use  as  a  suffix  forming  vbs.  on  ordinary 
sbs.  and  adjs.,  -i'£eic  was  (as  mentioned  under  -IZE)  affixed 
to  national  names,  with  the  sense  to  act  or  *  play  '  the  people 
in  question,  and  hence  to  act  like,  do  after  the  manner  of, 
practise  the  habits,  customs,  or  language  of,  side  with  or 
adhere  to  the  party  of,  those  people.  Hence  the  sb.  in 
•icrfjLov  had  the  sense  of  acting  or  doing  like,  siding  with, 
adhesion  to,  or  speaking  like  the  people  in  question  ;  e.  g. 
'Amiei'feii/  to  Atticize,  to  side  with  the  Athenians,  to  use 
the  Attic  dialect  ;  hence  ATTIKICTMOS,  Atticism,  a  siding  with 
Athens,  Attic  style  uf  language,  etc.  Tlit  LXX  (Esther 
viii.  17)  and  N.T.  have  'louSaitJVif  to  Judaize,  to  live  like 
the  Jews.  The  derivative  'louSourMo?  J  udaisni,  the  matiuer 
of  the  Jews,  occurs  in  the  LXX  (2  Mace.  ii.  21).  The 
Latin  Judaismus  occurs  in  Tertullian  (^200);  Jftdai- 
ziire  in  the  Vulgate.  Origen  (a  250)  has  XpitrTiata^cu'  to 
play  the  Christian,  act  the  part  of  a  Christian,  pr. 
Christian  principles,  and  Justin  Martyr  (a  i^o)  has  XpiaTia^ 
i0>io«  the  practice  of  Christians,  Christianity.  Hence  late 
L.  chrlstianizare  in  Tertullian,  chrlstianisnnis  in  Ter- 
tullian, Augustine  and  Jerome.  On  the  type  of  these,  -10-^0?, 
'ismus,  became  the  ordinary  ending  to  form  names  of 
religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  philosophical  systems  ;  thus 
pdgdnistnus  is  cited  by  Du  Cange  from  a  council  of  744. 
TheOF.  repr.  of  this,  paitnisme.p'nenimf.pan, 
is  prob,  the  earliest  Fr.  example,  and  ajipears  m  Kng.  as 
fainime,  painim  tn  the  i^lh  c.  Hut,  in  the  mmlcrn  form 
and  sense,  Judaism?  is  found  a  1500,  and  christianisinc 
(a  1500  in  Fr.)  c  1525  in  Eng.  From  the  i6th  c.  such  for- 
iiiations  are  numerous. 

The  following  arc  the  chief  uses  of  the  suffix  : 

1.  Forming   a   simple   noun   of  action  (usually 


ISM. 

accompanying  a  vb.  in  -IZE),  naming  tlic  process, 
or  the  completed  action,  or  its  result  (rarely  con- 
crete) ;  tiwagonism,  aphorism,  baptism, criticism, 
embolism,  exorcism,  magnetism,  mechanism,  nepo- 
tism, organism,  plagiarism,  ostracism,  syllogism, 
synchronism,  rolcanism.  To  this  group  in  Gr.  be- 
longed astcrism. 

b.  Allied  to  these,  though  with  affinities  to  2, 
are  words  in  which  -ism  expresses  the  action  or 
conduct  of  a  class  of  persons,  as  heroism,  patriot- 
ism, despotism,  and  the  more  colloquial  black- 
guardism, biisybodyism,  desperadoism,  fri\'^i-ui, 
scoundrel/sin;  also  the  condition  of  a  person  or 
thing,  ns  barbarism,  deaf-mutism,  orphan! sm, 
anomalism,  mcJinTalism,  parallelism  •  also  Dal- 
tonism ;  with  such  nonce-words  as  bar-maidism, 
old  maiJism;  all-roumtism,  clererism,  devil-may- 
fare-ism,  well-to-do-ism. 

2.  Forming   the   name   of  a   system   of  theory 
or  practice,  religious,  ecclesiastical,  philosophical, 
political,   social,  etc.,  sometimes  founded  on  the 
name  of  its  subject  or  object,  sometimes  on  that 
of  its  founder.     Such  axeAlexandrianism,  Ariaii- 
ism,  Arminianism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Cal- 
vinism.    Catholicism,    Chartism,    Christianism, 
Congregationalism,   Conservatism,   Epicureanism, 
Judaism    a  1500),  Latitudinarianism,  Liberalism, 
Machiavellism.  Mohammedanism,  Platonism, Posi- 
tivism, 1'resbyterianism,  Protestantism,  Puritan- 
ism, Puseyism,  Quakerism,  Quietism,  Radicalism, 
Ritualism,     Romanism,     Socinianism,     Taoism, 
Toryism,  IVesleyanism,  \Vhiggism. 

These  pass  into  terms  of  more  or  less  temporary  currency, 
a"s  Berkeleyism,  /''imriei'ism,  Jeremy  Ileiitttawism,  Layard. 
ism,  Onienism,  St.  Simonistn',  with  nonce-words  formed 
ail  libitum,  as  John  Kitllism,  Rct'ert  Elsmerism,  Afalidi- 
ism ;  and  others  designating  the  cult  of  a  person  or  family, 
as  Bonapartism,  Roulangism,  Bronteistn,  Gladstonism, 
•onianism,  Salislmryism,  Stiiartistn,  etc. 

b.  More  of  the  nature  of  class-names  or  descrip- 
tive terms,  for  doctrines  or  principles,  are  agnosti- 
cism, altruism,  animism,  atheism,  bimetallism, 
deism,  egoism,  egotism,  empiricism,  evangelism, 
fanaticism,  feminism,  heathenism,  hedonism,  ideal- 
ism, imperialism,  jingoism,  libertinism,  monai'hism , 
naturalism,  opportunism,  predobaptism,  paganism, 
polytheism,  realism,  romanticism,  sansciilottism, 
scepticism,  stoicism,  theism,  universalism. 

These  lead  the  way  to  nonce-formations  of  many  kinds, 
often  humorous,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens, 
chiefly  from  newspapers:  tmti'Slaveryism,  anti-statc- 
churchism,  anti--.i>holt-liogism,  can't-help-myself-ism,  kno-.v- 
nathhtgism,  Litth-rrddlingtonism,  L,  .S'.  Deism  (after 
deism],  notliing-arianism,  i^1h-i<-nti<ry-ism,other-is»i,  J'. 
/?.  R-ism,  Pritnrose-leaguisw,  rfd-tafeism,  Rule-Britan- 
niaism,  self-ism. 

3.  Forming  a   term   denoting   a   peculiarity   or 
characteristic,    esp.    of  language,    e.g.    sKolism, 
Americanism,  Anglicism,  Atticism,  Devonshirism , 
Gallicism,  Grsecism,  Hebraism,  Hellenism,  Latin- 
ism,  Orientalism,  Scotticism,  Southernism,   \Ves- 
ternism,  etc.     To   these   add   such  as   archaism, 
Coclassicism,  colloquialism,  modernism,  newspaper- 
ism,  solecism,  sophism,  witticism. 

Also  denoting  a  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage, style,  or  phraseology  of  a  writer,  speaker,  character 
in  fiction,  etc.,  as  Brmvniiigism,  Carlylism,  De  Qirinceyism, 
Gil'f'unism,  Mfttttsquieiiism,  MicanH^iritm,  and  similar 
nonce-words  without  number. 

Adjectives  pertaining  in  sense  to  sbs.  in  -ism  are 
formed  in  -ISTIC  ;  e.g.  atheism,  atheistic;  natural- 
ism, naturalistic. 

Ism  (i'z'm),  quasi-sb.  [Theprec.  suffix  -ism  used 
generically  as  an  independent  word.]  A  form  of 
doctrine,  theory,  or  practice  having,  or  claiming 
to  have,  a  distinctive  character  or  relation :  chiefly 
used  disparagingly,  and  sometimes  with  implied 
reference  to  schism. 

1789  H.  WALPOI.E  Lett.  4  Nov.,  Alas  !  you  would  soon 
squabble  about  Socianism,  or  some  of  those  isms.  1809 
SOUTKEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  182  It  has  nothing  to  do  uith 
Calvinism  nor  Arminianism,  nor  any  of  the  other  isms. 
1811  SIIF.I.LF.V  in  Hogg  Life  (18581  I.  373  He  is  nothing, — 
no  '  ist ',  professes  no '  -ism  but  superbism  and  irrationalism. 
1820  R.  POLWHFI.E  Introd.  Lavinglvns  J-'.nthtts.  Mftfunt. 
f,-  Papists  118  It  has  no  connection  with  Methodism,  or 
Puritanism,  or  any  ism  or  schism.  1820  CARI.YI.F-  Let.  to 
til .  A  lien  Oct.,  I  expect  much  pleasure  from  talking  over 
old  bygone  things,  from  discussing  Spur/heimism,  V. 
ism,  Church  of  Enfilandism,  and  all  uthor  imaginable  'isms'. 
1840  J''rnser's  Mat?.  XXI.  702  All  the  untidy  isms  of  the  day 
shall  be  dissipated.  1843  CARI.VI.F.  fast  n  I'r.  n.  xv,  This 
is  Abbot  Samson's  Catholicism  of  the  twelfth  century 
something  like  the  Ism  of  all  true  men  in  all  true  centuries, 
I  fancy.  1864  LOWELL  Rebellion  Pi.  Wks.  1800  V.  138 
That  class  of  untried  social  theories  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  isms.  1884  Kendal  Mercury  3  Oct.  4/7  The 
principles  on  which  Education  Acts  are  based,  irrespective 
of  isms  and  creeds. 

Hence  various  nonce  derivatives  X'smal  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  ism.      I'smate  v.  trans.,  to  furnish 
with  the  suffix  -ism.   Isma'tic  a.  [after  schismatic}, 
VOL.  V. 
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pertaining  to  isms  or  an  ism  ;  s/>.  an  adherent  of   ' 
an  i,m.  isiuatical  a.  m  i, malic;  hence  Isma-tl. 
calness.      I  smatize  7'.,  to  designate  as  or  with 
an  ism.     I'smdom,  tin-  dumain  or  world  of; 

1840  l-'rasrr's  Mat.'.  XXII.  751  That  my  scheme,  .si 
dmynomblei  ,  ,nr  which  Id; 

not  of.     1841  Ibid.  XXI II.  329  His  name  deserves  also  to 
be  rrw-ated,  and  this  present  article  be  h< 
ism.      1851  S.  Jinn  M,i'x<in-t  Ml.  11871)  369  Their  Jsiniitj. 
fatness^  conceals  and  extrudes  the  Christian — We  meet  them 
as  Christians  they  meet  us  as  lsmatit:s—\\  is  Christ  versus     ' 
Isms.     1859  SALA  (ins-light  %  D.  xv.  168  All  the  '  ism 
ismdom.     1884  J.  Rom  K  i  M>N  I  'in:-.  .\,-rm.  in  Cambr.  Ker. 
s  Nm'.  Supplt.  p.   xxvi  i  To  him.. shall  the  brrr 
the  influences,  ismal  or  dismal,  bring  but  bracing  and  the 
full  shock  of  each  new  '  ology '  bring  new  strength.     1888 
/  V.v  (N.  Y.)  6  Dec.,  Ultramontanists,  Communists,  Social- 
ists and  eveBy  iswalic  who  wants  something  without  know- 
ing just  what  it  is. 

Ismaelian,  Ismailian  (ten^r-Han,  -Mian), 
sb.  and  a.  [f.  pr.  name  Ismaeloi  Ismail,  the  former 
being  the  Gr.,  L.,  and  F.  spelling  of  Ishmael,  some- 
times also  used,  in  place  of  the  more  correct 
Ismail,  to  represent  the  Arabic  J^  - - »  ,  -.-\  ismae-il. 
The  Arabic  adjective  is  I  -  -  ,  -\  umaelfy.]  A 

member  of  a  sect  of  the  Shiite  (Shicite"  branch  of 
Islam  which  held  that,  at  the  death  of  Djafar 
Madeck,  the  sixth  Imam  from  A!i,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  the  Imamship  ought  to 
have  descended  to  the  posterity  of  his  deceased 
elder  son  Ismail,  and  not  to  the  surviving  younger 
son  Mousa,  to  whom  his  father  left  it.  b.  as  adj. 

To  them  belonged  the  powerful  Fatimite  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  and  the  fanatical  sect  of  the  Assassins. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  47  The  Druses  ..  are  a  dis- 
tinct people  ..  from  the  present  Ismaelians.  In  1809  the 
Nosairis.  .murdered  the  Emir,  with  most  of  the  Ismaelian 
inhabitants.  1883  Encyd.  Brit.  XVI.  587/1  'Obaid  Allah 
was  really  descended  from  a  certain  'Abdallah  b.  Maimun 
ei-Kaddah,  the  founder  of  the  Ismailian  sect ; . .  This  'Obaid 
Allah  had  himself  become  pontiff  of  the  Ismailians.  Ibid. 
593  The  Ismailians,  like  all  the  other  Shi'ites,  believed  in 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  whom  they  called  the  Mahdi. 
1884  Ibid.  XVII.  771/1  Hasan  ibn  Sabbah  who  founded 
afterwards  the  terrible  sect  of  the  Isma'ilis  or  Assassins. 

I'Smaelite.Ji7'.  (a.)  Also(insensec)I'«malllte. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -m:.]  a.  Another  form  of  ISHMAEL- 
ITE.  b.  A  name  formerly  sometimes  given  (esp. 
by  Jews)  to  the  Arabs  as  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
and  so  to  Mohammedans  generally,  c.  spec.  = 
ISMAELIAN. 

1571  GOLDINC  Cahin  on  Ps.  Ixxiii.  i  Many  y1  proudly 
pretend  y  name  of  (Israel)  as  though  they  were  the  cheef 
members  of  y8  Church,  are  but  Ismaelites.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  163  Of  the  Kingdome  of  the  Calipha, 
. .  the  chiefe  of  the  Ismaelite-Sect.  Ibid.  164  The  Jewes 
in  Persia  and  Media  make  Vowes  . .  in  this  place,  to  which 
also  the  Ismaelites  resort  to  pray.  1625-6  —  Ptlgriau  II. 
1449  Ghamar-lien-Alehetah  hauing  taken  that  Arke  from 
the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  fitted  it  for  the  vse  of  the 
Ismaelites  Mosche.  1632  LITHGOW  Trar.  iv.  145  Maho- 
met . .  whose  father  was  Abdillas,  an  Ismaelite.  1839 
Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  46/2  The  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria 
were  a  fanatical  sect  of  Ismaelites.  1875  Encycl.  Hi-it.  II. 
722/2  Abdallah  . .  was  a  free-thinker,  and  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  among  the  Ismaelites  a  faith,  or,  rather  a  philo- 
sophy, wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Islam. 

Hence  Ismaeli'tic,  Ismaeli'tical,  rsmaelitish 
adjs.  ;  also  I-smaelism,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Ismaelians  (formerly,  sometimesused  as  -  Islamism, 
Mohammedanism). 

1604  HIF.HOS  11'ks.  I.  302  Little  to  esteeme  the  schoffes  of 
Ismalitish  papists.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  338 
Benjamen  Tudelensis  telleth  that  one  . .  had  taken  . .  the 
remainder  of  the  Arke,  and  therewith  built  an  Ismaeliticall 
Meschit.  1750  \V \RBL-RTON  Doilr.  C,ra,e  m.  iii.  Wks.  1811 
VIII.  451  What  now  has  . .  [he]  to  oppose  to  this  modest 
Apology  for  Ismaelism'/  1799  Ann.  Keg.,  Hist.  F.nrope  i. 
(1813)  10/2  He  (Buonaparte)  was  careful  to  pay  homage,  on 
ever)'  occasion,  to  the  prophet.  ..  The  whole  army  took  the 
tone  of  outward  respect  for  Ismaulism.  1852  Til.  Ross 
HnuiMdt's  J'ra-.'.  II.  xx.  249  Polygamy. .  sanctioned  by 
Ismaelism,  does  not  prevent  the  people  of  the  east  from 
loving  their  children  with  tenderness.  1875  Encycl.  I'-, it. 
II.  722/2  Ismaelism  thus  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  west, 
and  its  doctrines  were  propagated  there  with  great  success. 

1883  Ibid.  XVI.  594/1  Under  the  Faiimite  Caliph  Hakim, 
a  new  religion  sprang  out  of  Ismailism,  that  of  the  Druses. 

1884  //•/</.  XVII.  238/1  The  eminent  men  who  revealed  to 
the  poet  in  Cairo  the  secrets  of  the  Isma'ilitic  faith. 

I-smaht,  i-smeoched,  i-smeiht,  M  E.  pa.  pple. 
of  SSIATCH  v.,  to  smack.  I-smelled,  of  SMELL  v. 
I-smered,  of  SMEAR  i:  I-sme8ed,  of  smeeth, 
SMOOTH  -•.  I-smete,  i-smite,  i-smitte  n, 
i-smyte,  of  SMITE  v.  I-smitted,  of  SMIT 
7>.,  to  infect.  I-smoothed,  i-smothed,  of 
SMOOTH  v, 

IsmuB,  obs.  spelling  of  IsTmtrs. 

Isness  (iznes  .  nonce-wd.  [f.  is,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres.  of  BE  j'.]  a.  The  fact  that  a  thing  is.  b. 
That  which  a  thing  is  in  itself;  essence. 

1888  J.  MARTINEAI-  Slud.  Krlig.  I.  n.  i.  183  Both  the  fact 
of  llcing  or  'is- ness'  of  each  thing  and  the  real  nature  of 
Cause  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  free  act  of  percipience. 
1803  Dublin  A'f-:  Jan.  217  That  which  the  intellect  first 
perceived  is  th.-  transcendental  essence  or  '  isne 
thing. 

Isn't,  colloq.  form  of  h  not. 


ISO-. 

Iso-    •"'i*'  .  before  a  vowel  sometimes  is-,  com- 

bining form  of  (Jr.  fffos  equal,  used  in  numerous 

terms,  nearly   all   scientific,   the   second   clement 

being  properly  anil  usual!'.  rarely 

of  Latin  (the  proper  prefix  in  the  latter  case  being 

EiJL'I-).     The  more  impoilant  of  these  words  are 

treated  in  their  alphalietical  places;  others,  of  less 

impoitance  or  frequency,  follow  here. 

Many  recent    words  of  tbi^  i  lav,  are  terms  of   I'hysical 

v,  Meteorology,  etc.  formed   on   the   analogy  of 

rials  of  »  Ilich 

were  it.1  >  117. 

Isabno  rmal  a.  and  sb.,  (a  line  on  a  map,  etc.) 
connecting  places  having  equal  deviation  of  the 
mean  temperature  (for  some  particular  period) 
from  the  normal  temperature  due  to  the  latitude  : 
also  iso-abnormal  .  Isacoiratic  a.,  applied  to  a 
curve  passing  through  those  points  (in  a  theatre, 
concert-room,  etc.)  at  which  a  speaker  or  performer 
may  be  heard  equally  well.  Isadelphous  (sisa- 
de-lfas)  a.  Rot.  [cf.  ADELI-HUI  s],  having  diadcl- 
phous  •stamens  with  the  same  number,  in  each 
bundle.  Isa'ndrons  a.  Rot.  [see  -AM 
having  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  parts  of 
the  perianth.  Isa  nomal  a.  and  sb.  =  isabnormal  ; 
hence  Isano-maly  si'.  Isa'ntherous  ,i 
having  the  antlicrs  equal  or  alike.  Isanthe  steal  j. 
(seequot.).  Isanthon»  a.  Dot.  [Gr.  av9o>  lUnver], 
having  the  parts  of  the  (lower  equal  or  alike; 
having  regular  flowers.  Iseidomal  (-ai'd^mal)  a. 
[badly  f.  Gr.  ttoofiai  I  am  seen,  I  appear],  applied  to 
a  curve  passing  through  points  (in  a  theatre,  etc.) 
from  which  a  spectacle  may  be  seen  equally  well. 
Xsene-rgic  a.  J'/iysics,  indicating  equal  energy,  as 
a  line  on  a  diagram.  Isentro  pic  a.  and  so. 
Physics,  of  equal  entropy  ;  (a  line  on  a  diagram) 
indicating  successive  states  of  a  body  in  which  the 
entropy  remains  constant.  Igo-abno-rmal  :  see 
isabnormal  above.  Iso-auro're  =  isochasm.  I'Bo- 
bath  (-baeb)  a.  [Gr.  f)o.0os  depth],  trade-name 
for  an  inkstand  with  a  float  so  contrived  as  to  keep 
the  ink  in  the  dipping-well  at  a  constant  level. 
Iiobathytherm  (-bas'hibajm)  [Gr.  3aSt/s  deep 
+  iifiu)  heat],  a  line  connecting  points  having 
the  same  temperature  in  a  vertical  section  ot  any 
part  of  the  sea  ^Iso  ISOTHERMOBATH)  ;  so  Iso- 
bathythe-rmal,  -the'rmic  adjs.  Isobila'teral 
a.,  having  the  two  sides  equal  and  alike  ;  applied 
to  bilaterally  symmetrical  leaves  in  which  there  is 
no  evident  distinction  of  upper  and  under  surface, 
as  in  some  species  of  Iris.  Isobryon*,  -brion» 
(sisfbrias)  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  Ppvav  to  swell,  or  Pptafii' 
to  be  strong],  growing  with  equal  vigour  on  both 
sides  ;  applied  to  a  dicotyledonous  embryo,  rso- 
bront  [Gr.  ppovTq  thunder]  (see  quot.).  I»o- 
ca-rpous  a.  [Gr.  xafitli's  fruitj  (see  quot.).  Iso- 
ce-llnlar  a.  Biol.,  consisting  of  equal  cells  :  better 
equicellular.  Isocephaly  (-se'fali),  -kephaly 
(-ke-fali)  [tlr.  x«pa\ri  head],  the  principle  ob- 
served  in  some  ancient  Greek  reliefs,  esp.  in 
friezes,  of  representing  the  heads  of  all  the  figures 
at  nearly  the  same  level.  Isocercal  -s.vakal  u. 
Ichthyol.  [Gr.  xlfKos  tail],  having  the  tail  part  of 
the  vertebral  column  straight,  and  not  bent  up  ; 
so  Isocercy  (si'sflsajsi),  the  condition  of  being 
isocercal.  rsochaim  (-kcez'm)  [Gr.  x<i<va  g»P. 
CUASM],  a  line  on  a  map,  etc.  connecting  places 
having  equal  frequency  of  auroral  displays  ;  so 
Isocha-smic  a.  lines  or  curves)  bounding  zones  of 
equal  auroral  frequency.  r»ochor  (-k/a)  [Gr.  x«f» 
space],  a  curve  connecting  points  corresponding 
to  equal  volumes,  on  a  diagram  denoting  relations 
between  pressure  and  temperature  ;  so  Isochoric 
a.  Isochroons  (3is(vkr0|3s'i  a.  [Gi. 

\\  eb- 


. 

xpw  colour]  ,  of  the  same  colour  throughout  \\  eb- 
ster,  1064  .  Isocyclons  '  '3\sp  -siklas)  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
la6KVK\os  '  equally  round  ',  f.  KVK\OS  circle],  consist- 
ing (as  the  bodies  of  some  arthropodas  of  a  succes- 
sion of  equal  rings.  Isoda'ctylous  a.  Zool.  [Gr. 
.Wn'A,,*  digit],  having  the  fore  and  hind 


digits  equal  or  alike.  Isodimorphism 
m/Mliz'm).  Crvst.  [see  DIMORPHISM],  'isomorphism 
between  the  'forms  severally  of  two  dimorphous 
substances'  (\Vcbst.  I  sodimo  rphons 

a.,  exhibiting  isodimorphism.    Isodont  ^>i 
Isodo  ntous  adjs.  Zool.  [Gr.  ooort  tooth],  baring 
the   teeth    all    alike,    as    some  I«°- 

ele'Ctrlc  a.,  ?  containing  equal  electn- 

city.      Isogfnathons  a.    /.ool.    \ 

•yvdeos  jaw],  having  the  molar  teeth  alike 
jaws.       Isogrynons    (jisfd?in.->i      a.     Rot. 
-GYXOUS],  having  j'istils  <ir  carpdl  equal  in  m 
ber   to   the    parts    of   the    perianth.      iBOfyrons 
(-d?3i»T3s)   a.    /M.   ran—"    [Gr.    7W»s    circle], 


ISO-. 
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forming  a  complete  spiral.  Isoha'lslne  [irreg. 
f.  Gr.  <iAs,  oA-  salt],  a  line  on  a  map  iir  chort  con- 
necting points  at  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  have 
an  eqnal  degree  of  saltness.  Isohyetal  (-li.ii 
-hyetose  aJjs.  (sis.)  [(  tr.  vtrus  rain],  i^a  line  on 
a  map.  etc.  connecting  places  having  equnl  annual 
or  seasonal  rainfall.  Isokephaly:  seeisocefhaly. 
Isomastigate  a.  Zoo!.  [Gr.  pdaTif  whip],  (of 
Infusoria")  having  the  flagella  alike  ;  opp.  to  hetero- 
mastigate.  Isomyarian  (-m3i|e»'rian)  a.  Zoot. 
[Gr.  /Jtis  muscle],  haring  two  equal  or  nearly  equal 
adductor  muscles,  as  most  bivalve  molluscs.  Iso- 
neph  (ai's^nef)  [Gr.  vi<f>os  cloud],  a  line  on  a  map, 
etc.  connecting  places  at  which  the  amount  of 
cloud  for  a  given  period  (e.  g.  a  year)  is  the  same  ; 
so  Isonephelic  (-n/fe^lik)  a.  [Gr.  i<«f>(\ij  cloud], 
indicating  equality  in  respect  of  cloudiness.  Iso- 
pe  talons  a.  Bot.  ,  having  petals  eqnal  in  size.  Iso- 
phceno  nienal  a.,  (of  a  line  on  a  map)  connecting 
places  at  which  phenomena  of  any  kind  are  equal. 
Iso'phytoid,  Biol.  [Gr.  tpvruv  plant  :  see  -OLD], 
a  '  phytoid  ',  or  individual  plant  of  a  compound 
plant-organism,  not  differentiated  from  the  rest  : 
opp.  to  alhphytoid  (cf.  isazoof<f).  Isopiestic 
(-p3i,e'stik)  a.  [Gr.  xtt&iv  to  press,  squeeze],  denot- 
ing equal  pressure.  Iiopoffonons  (-pfgouas)  a. 
[Gr.  Trwyoiv  beard]  :  see  quot.  I  soscope  [see 
-SCOPE],  an  instrument  devised  by  Donders  to 
determine  the  actual  angle  between  directions 
which  to  the  eye  appear  both  vertical  or  both 
horizontal.  Isoseismal  (-sai'smal)  a.  and  sb. 
[Gr.  aaafios  earthquake],  (a  line  on  a  map,  etc.) 
connecting  points  at  which  the  intensity  of  an 
earthquake-shock  is  the  same  ;  so  Isosei  smic  a. 
Isosporons  (sisp-spores  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  ffiropos  seed], 
producing  spores  all  of  the  same  size  or  kind  (opp. 
to  Iteterosforous')  ;  so  Isospore  (ai'sospo->j),  one 
of  such  spores.  Isostemonous  (-stfmonas)  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  arrmaiv  warp,  thread,  taken  in  sense 
'  stamen  '],  having  the  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  parts  of  the  perianth  (  =  isandrous}  ;  also 
said  of  the  stamens  ;  so  Isostemony  (-strmoni), 
the  condition  of  being  isostemonous.  Isosteric 
(-ste'rik)  a.  Chem.  [Gr.  oTfpe6s  solid],  having 
equal  atomic  volumes  ;  so  Isosteriam  (sis^'ster- 
iz  m),  the  condition  of  being  isosteric.  Isotri- 
morphism  (slsDtrsimp'.ifiz'm),  Cryst.  [see  TBI- 
MORPHISM],  '  isomorphism  between  the  forms, 
severally,  of  two  trimorphous  substances'  (Webster, 
1864)  ;  so  I  sotrimo  rphous  a.,  exhibiting  isotri- 
morphism.  I-sotype  Biol.  [cf.  Gr.  iaoTvvos  shaped 
alike],  a  type  or  form  of  animal  or  plant  common 
to  different  countries  or  regions  ;  hence  Isotypic 
(-ti'pik)  a.  Isozo  ic  a.  [Gr.  £tofi  life],  character- 
ized by  or  indicating  the  same  forms  of  animal  or 
plant  life.  Isozo'oid  Biol.,  a  '  zooid  ',  or  individual 
of  a  compound  or  '  colonial  '  animal  organism,  not 
differentiated  from  the  rest  :  opp.  to  allozooid. 

1853  H.  W.  DOVE  (title)  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the 
surface  of  the  Globe,  illustrated  by  isothermal,  thermic, 
"isabnormal  and  other  curves  of  temperature.  1888  R. 
Amount  li'tather  i.  7  These  lines  were  called  is- 
abnormal,  that  is,  equal  from  the  mean.  1842-76  GWILT 
Archil,  (ed.  7)  §  2961  The  points  which  indicate  the  places 
of  the  spectators  will  lie  in  .  .  a  .  .  curve,  which  may  be  termed 
the  iseidoma!  or  the  *isacoustic  curve,  that  is,  one  of  equal 
seeing  or  hearing.  1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  'Isadelphous. 
1880  GRAV  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  417/1  /sadelphotts,  .  .when  the 
number  of  stamens  in  two  phalanges  is  equal.  1881  Nature 
XXIV.  266  Elucidated  by  *isanomals  (or  lines  of  equal 
temperature-anomalies).  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lfj:.,  I\sanonml\ 
line.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  94  Relations  between  isobars 
and  "isanomalies  of  temperature.  1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex., 
Msantherous.  1848  yrnl.  R.  Agri:.  .S'<v.  IX.  n.  323Quetelet 
proposes  "isanthesical  lines  dines  of  simultaneous  flowering). 
1855  MAYNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  Isanthus,  applied  by  G.  Alhnan 
to  those  plants  which  have  the  perigones  or  teguments  of  all 
their  flowers  alike  :  'isanthous.  1842-76  Mseidomal  [see 
IsacoMstic}.  1885  WILLIAMSON  &  TARLETON  Dynamics 
(1889)  f  526  In  a  reversible  transformation,  if  no  heat  be 
lost  or  gained  by  the  body  .  .  ,this  curve  is  called  an  adiabatic 
or  "isentropic  curve.  1885  S.  TROMHOLT  Aurora  Bor,  I.  248, 
I  have  called  these  lines  *iso-aurores.  1889  Ath't.,  New 

TH 

Soc.   Lex.,    'IsaHlateral,  eqi  —  ----  .....  _..  ---------- 

1835  Msobrious  (see  ISODYNAMOUS],  1886  Sci.  Anter.  Suppl. 
XXI  I.  9154/2  For  24  separate  thunderstorms,  drawings 
were  made  of  the  '  "isobronts  ',  isobars,  and  isothermals.  .  . 
The  'isobronts',  or  the  lines  uniting  the  places  where  the 
first  peal  of  thunder  was  simultaneously  heard,  had  in 
general  a  north-south  direction.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Js0- 
carpoits,  equal-fruited.  Applied  to  those  phanerogamous 
plants  which  have  the  divisions  of  the  fruit  equal  in  number 
to  the  divisions  of  the  perianth.  1885  Stand.  Naf.  Hist. 
(1888)  III.  121  The  .  .  Gymnarchida;,  with  the  lower  fins  all 
wanting,  and  the  *isocercal  tail  without  a  caudal  fin.  1885 
S.  FROMHOLT  Aurora  Bor.  I.  240  This  interesting  chart, 
which  he  has  called  an  "isochasm1  chart,  and  the  lines 
denoted  '  isochasmes  '.  1886  Kdin.  Re-.'.  Oct.  425  Isochasms 
or  lines  of  equal  auroral  frequency.  1875  H.  R.  PROCTER 
in  Kncycl.  Krit.  III.  97/2  Eastward  from  England,  the 
•••nd  rapidly  northward,  Archangel  being 
in  the  same  auroral  parallel  as  Newcastle.  1887  .Y>..' 


/Y.V.,  "  fsocyclous,  consisting  of  equal  rings.  1855  MAVSF 
E.rfos.  Lex.,  I$cn1ai;tylns,  binls  .  .  which  have  font 
two  in  front  and  two  behind  :  *isodactylous.  1869  ROSCOE 
Elim.  Chem.  238  These  two  oxides  [SbsOg,  AsaO3]  are 
said  to  be  *iso-dimorphoui,  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lc.\  , 
dontoui)  having  equal  teeth.  1877  KOSFXTHAL  Muscles  \* 
.\'ft->fs  179  On  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  these  *iso-electric 
surfaces  are  exposed.  1887  .Syd.  So..  Lex.t  *Jsogynous, 
a  term  applied  to  a  flower  of  which  the  carpels  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals.  1864  WEBSTER  cites  A.  K. 
JOHNSTON  for  "Isohyetose.  18..  Eng.  Mechanic  No.  509. 
51  By  tracing  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  lines  of  equal 
nebulosity,  M.  Renou  gels  what  he  calls  *isontphs.  1881 
Smithsonian  Rep.  290  A  chart  of  the  world,  showing  lines 
of  equal  annual  cloudiness  (*isonephelic)  is  given  by  Re'nan. 
1855  M  AYNF.  Expos.  Lex.,  Isopetatus,  .  .  'isopetalous.  1851-9 
SABINE  in  Man.  Set.  Eng.  07  The  "isophasnomenal  lines 
are  drawn  for  that  portion  of  the  globe  in  correspondence 
with  the  observations.  1858  CARPENTER  fee.  Phys.  §  397 
When  the  phytoids  are  of  the  usual  form  they  are  called 
*isopkytoids.  1855  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.,  fsopogonus, 
Omithol.  Applied  to  a  feather,  of  which  the  two  sides  are 
of  equal  size  :  *isopogonous.  1876  S.  Kens.  Mas.  Catat. 
No.  3989  *Isoscope.  1883  Nature  XXVIIJ,  437  'Isoseismal 
lines  over  the  injured  districts,  .assume  the  form  of  elon- 
gated ellipsoids.  1887  Science  (V.  S.)  20  May  493/1  The 
relations  of  these  Isoseismals  to  each  other.  1887  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.)  *lsospore.  1875  BENNETT  &  DYER  tr.  Sachs'  Bot. 
338  Msosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Only  one  kind  of 
spore  is  produced.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  474  Professor 
Williamson  divides  coals  into  Msosporous'  and  'Hetero- 
sporous*  coals.  1835  LINDLFY  Introd.  Bat.  (1848)  II.  367 
*Isostemonous  is  said  of  plants  the  stamens  of  which  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs'  Bot. 
659  In  the  isostemonous  flowers  the  stamens  are  sometimes 
superposed  on  the  petals.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6) 
196  With  Msostemony.  1865-71  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  III. 
432  If  bodies  of  equal  atomic  volume  be  denominated 
*isosteric.  Ibid.  4^33  With  regard  to  the  elements,  Schroder 
finds  that  *isostensm  is  accompanied  quite  as  frequently  .  . 
by  heteromorphism  as  by  isomorphism.  1864  WEBSTER 
cites  DANA  for  *lsotrimorphism.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Isotri- 
tnorphous.  1881  T.  GILL  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  460  The 
Shrews  are  *isotypes  in  Europe  and  North  America.  1851 
E.  FORBES  Let.  to  Ramsay  in  Wilson  &  Geikie  Life  xiv.  488 
My  new  map  of  marine  distribution,  with  my  proposed 
*Isozoic  belts  on  it.  1858  CARPENTER  I'  eg.  Phys.  §  397 

Isozooids  and  allozooids. 

b.  In  Chemistry  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  compound  substance  to  denote  another  sub- 
stance isomeric  with  it. 

The  simple  name  having  originally  been  given  to  one 
such  substance,  an  isomer  of  it,  when  found  to  exist,  is 
distinguished  by  the  prefix  iso-  ',  but  in  some  cases  the 
first-discovered  substance  is  not  the  simplest  or  normal 
form,  and  is  itself  properly  designated  the  M0-typet  when 
the  normal  type  is  subsequently  discovered  ;  thus  the  first- 
known  butyl  alcohol  is  now  known  as  iso-kntyl  alcohol, 
a  normal  butyl  alcohol  having  been  subsequently  obtained. 
The  number  of  such  names  is  unlimited,  and  liable  to 
constant  increase,  as  new  isomeric  forms  of  known  com- 
pound  bodies  are  discovered.  Examples  are  iso-aniyl  or 
iso-pentyl  (AMYL),  iso-butane,  iso-bntyl  oriso-tetryl 
(see  BUTYL),  iso-butylate,  iso-butylic,  iso-butyric  i  see 
BUTYRIC),  iso-cajuputene  ICAJUPUTF.NE),  iso-caproic 
(CAPROIC),  iso-cholesterin,  iso-cyanate  (  =  Carbimide), 
iso  cyanide  i^Carbamine),  iso-heptane,  iso-hexane, 
iso-bydrobenzoin,  iso-propyl  (PROPYL)  or  iso-trityl, 
etc.  The  following  are  a  few  illustrations  : 

1866  ROSCOE  Elein.  Chem.  xxxvi.  320  Treated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  erythrite  forms  ispbutyl  iodide.  Ibid.  321 
These  so-called  iso-alcohols  readily  yield  the  olefines  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  on  oxidation  do  not  produce 
the  corresponding  acid,  but  form  an  acetone  by  loss  of 
hydrogen.  1873  WATTS  Fownes*  Chem.  ted.  n)  597  Iso- 
propyl  Carbinol  or  Isobutyl  Alcohol  .  .  By  oxidation  it  is 
converted  into  isobutyric  acid.  /£;'<£,  The  [isobutyl]  iodide 
is  decomposed  by  potassium  or  sodium,  yielding  isodibutyl, 
a  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water.  1877  Ibid.  (ed.  12)  II.  94 
In  the  isocyanide  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  alcohol-radicle 
is  united  directly  with  the  nitrogen  ;  in  the  [normal] 
cyanide,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  carbon  belonging 
to  the  cyanogen.  Ibid.  96  Potassium  Cyanate,  CNKO.. 
two  modifications,  viz.  N=C—  OK  Normal  cyanate,  and 
CO-NK  Isocyanate.  The  normal  cyanate.  .crystallises  in 
long  needles,  and  is  converted  by  fusion  into  the  iso- 
cyanate.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  ll'urtz  A  torn.  The.  258  The 
isomer  of  urea,  isocyanate  of  ammonium,  contains  nitrogen 
in  two  conditions.  1880  Athenaeum  27  Nov.  713/1  The 
authors,  .have  thus  prepared  aluminic  methylate,  ethylatL-, 
propylate  (isopropylate  could  not  beobtained).  1888  REMSEN 
Org.  Chem.  120  Secondary  propyl  or  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Isobar  (ai'Stfbai).  Phys.  Geog.  and  A/cteorol. 
Also  isobare.  [f.  Gr.  iao&afnj-s  of  equal  weight, 
f.  lao-y  Iso-  +  £a/>€-,  &&pos  weight,  &apvs  heavy.] 
A  line  (drawn  on  a  map  or  chart,  or  imaginary) 
connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which 
the  barometric  pressure  is  the  same  (at  a  given 
time,  or  on  the  average  for  a  given  period)  ;  an 
isobaric  line. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1878  HUXLKY  Physiogr.  94  Another 
Isobar  [in  the  Times  weather-chart)  stretches  across  Scot- 
land, and  indicates  a  pressure  of  29-9  inches.  1880  Times 
16  Aug.  1  1/4  In  the  above  chart  the  dotted  lines  are  '  isobars  ' 
or  lines  of  equal  barometrical  pressure.  1880  GEIKIE  Phys. 
Geog.  ii.  55  Charts  showing,  by  means  of  lines  of  equal 
pressure  called  Isobars^  the  general  distribution  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

Isobaric  (aisobarrik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.  (Not 
formed  on  Greek  analogies.;]  Indicating  equal 
barometric  pressure  ;  containing  or  relating  to 
isobars. 

1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.^  Much  may  be  learned  about 
winds  by  studying  the  isobaric  lines.  i88s  ^standard  26 
Dec.  7/4  The  daily  isobaric  charts  will  receive  greatly 
increased  attention.  1883  A.  BI/CHAN  in  Encycl.  Krit. 


XVI.  139  Isobaric  maps  may  be  considered  as  furnishing 
the  key  to  the  more  important  questions  of  meteorological 
inquiry. 

Isobarism  (sisfbariz'mX  rare~".  [I.  as  prec. 
+  -ISM.]  Equality  of  weight. 

1882  in  OGII.VIF. 

Isobaronietric  (sisobseriraie-trik),  a.  rare. 
[f.  Iso-  +  BAROMETRIC.  (In  raod.F.  isobaromi- 


triqnc.)~\     =  ISOBAHIC. 
1864  in  \Y| 


1864  in  WEBSTER.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  I'ract.  Hygiene 
(ed.  3)  445  The  isobarometric  lines,  .connecting  places  with 
the  same  mean  annual  height  of  barometer. 

Isobath  to  Isochasruic :  see  Iso-. 

Isocel,  obs.  variant  of  ISOSCEL. 

Isocheim  (si-sokaim).  Phys.  Geog.  Also 
isochime.  [f.  Gr.  loo-,  Iso-  +  stem  of  xttfui, 
Xfi>ar-  winter-weather.]  A  line  (on  a  map,  etc.) 
connecting  places  at  which  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature is  the  same ;  an  isotherm  of  mean  winter 
temperature  ;  an  isochimenal  line. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1878  A".  Amcr.  Rev.  CXXVI.  160  The 
farmer  who  gets  his  crop  under  cover  before  a  predicted 
heavy  rainfall  need  know  nothing  of  isobares  and  isocheim*. 

Isoclieimal  (aisokai-mal),  a.  and  sl>.  Also 
isochiraal.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.  (Not  on  Gr.  or  L. 
analogies.)]  =  ISOCHIMENAL. 

1839  Penny  Cycl.  XV.  130/2  The  names  of  Isothera], 
Isocheimal,  and  Isothermal  lines  have  been  given  to  lint^ 
passing  through  places  which  have  equal  mean  summer, 
winter,  or  annual  temperatures.  i846WoRCESTKR,  Istxhiinal. 
1852  [see  ISOCRVMAL].  1880  W.  B.  CARPENTER  in  loM  Cent. 
Apr.  610  The  '  isocheimals ',  or  lines  of  mean  winter-tem- 
perature, instead  of  corresponding  to  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, lie  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 

Isocheimonal  (-kai-monal \o.  Also  -chimonal . 
[Alteration  of  next,  after  Gr.  \tijmv  winter.] 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  437  The  lines. . 
of  mean  winter  temperature  are  called  isocheimonal. 

Isochimenal  ^-kai-mzhal),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
isocheimenal.  [f.  F.  isochimine  (introd.  1817  by 
Humboldt),  f.  Gr.  iVo-,  Iso-  +  \(nuuv-fiv  to  be 
stormy  or  wintry,  f.  \fina  winter-weather,  storm.] 
a.  adj.  Indicating  equal  mean  winter  temperatures : 
said  of  lines  on  a  map,  etc.  (see  ISOCHEIM).  b.  sb. 
An  isochimenal  line,  an  isocheim. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  FRANCIS.  1863  LVF.LL  Anli^.  Man 
xviii.  365  In  the  actual  state  of  the  globe,  the  isochimenal 
lines,  or  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature,  when  traced 
westward  from  Europe  to  North  America,  bend  10°  south. 
1867  PROCTOR  in  Intell.  Observ.  No.  62. 1 17  The  isochimenals 
of  greatest  cold. 

Isochor,  -choric :  see  Iso-. 
Isochromatic  (aisoikromartik),  a.    [f.  Iso- 
+  CHROMATIC;  in  mod. F.  isocAromatiyne^iltre).] 

1.  Optics.  Of  the  same  colour  or  tint,  as  two 
lines  or  curves  in  an  interference  figure  of  a  biaxial 
crystal. 

1829  Hand-Ik.  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Polaris.  Light  vii.  24 
(U.  K.  S.)  A  more  accurate  description  of  the  form  of  these 
isochromatic  curves,  or  lines  of  equal  tint.  1831  BREWSTER 
Ne^vton  (1855)  I.  vii.  174  Owing  to  the  curvature  of  the 
surfaces,  .the  forms  of  the  isochromatic  lines,  or  the  lines  of 
equal  tint,  are  various  and  beautiful.  1837  WHEWELL  Hist. 
Induct.  Sc.  (18571  II-  3°9  They  give  oval  and  knotted 
isochromatic  lines. 

2.  Photog.  =  ORTHOCHBOMATIC. 
Isochronal   (aisp'kronal1),   a.     Also   8  erron. 

-eronal.  [f.  mod.L.  isochron-us  (Leibnitz),  a.  Gr. 
Ia6xfov-os  equal  in  time  (f.  lao-,  Iso-  +  x/»"°s  time) 
+  -AL.  Cf.  F.  isochrone  (1703  in  Hatz.-Darm.).] 
=  ISOCHRONOUS. 

t  Isochronal  line  [tr.  L.  linea  isochrona  (Leibnitz,  1689)], 
a  curve  in  which  a  heavy  body  descends  with  uniform  velo- 
city, i.e.  moving  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Obs. 

1680  H.  MORE  Apocal.  Apoc.  264  The  Entireness  of  his 
Kingdom  is  Synchrona!  to  the  two  Witnesses  Prophesying 
in  Sackcloth,  they  being  both  Isochronal,  or  of  equal  time. 
1706  W.  JONES  Syn.  Palmar.  Mathcseos  290  In  a  Medium 
that  does  not  resist,  the  shorter  Oscillations  in  a  Cycloid 
are  nearly  Isocronal.  1794  ATWOOD  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXIV.  136  The  isochronal  property  of  spiral  springs. 
1838  Pitiny  Cycl.  XII.  298/2  The  isochronal  property  which 
Galilei  ascribed  to  the  pendulum.  1866  HRANDE  &  Cox 
Diet.  Sci.,  etc.,  Isochronal  a.tes,  in  Mechanics,  axes  around 
which  if  a  body  be  made  to  oscillate,  the  oscillations  will  be 
performed  in  equal  times. 

Hence  Iso-clironally  adv.  —  Iso'CHEONODSLT. 
So  Isochrone  (arsokroon)  a.  (sb.}  [F.  isochrone]. 
Isochronic  (aisokrp'nik),  Isoohro'nical  adjs.  — 
ISOCHRONOUS. 

1882  OGILVIE,  *Isochronally,  so  as  to  be  isochronal.  1697 
EVELYN  Kitmism.  viii.  281  The  Equated  "Isocrone  Motion. 
1762  tr.  Bust/ling's  Syst.  Geog.  I.  Pref.  35  The  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  lengths  of  an  isochrone  pendulum, 
will  always  increase  together.  111774  GOLUSM.  Su>-:<.  Ji.tf. 
Philos.  (1776)  I.  292  Geometricians  might  make  their  calcu- 
lations on  several  mathematical  problems  with  greater 
precision,  as  in  Brachystochrones,  Isochrones,and  such  like. 
1859  L.  F.  SIMPSON  Handbk.  Dining  vi.  (1865)  57  Th.j 
did  not  display  that  isochrone  movement  which  anm  •• 
good  work.  1779  MANN  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX1X.  583  Tins 
curve  is  what  is  called  the  Horizontal  'Isochronic.  179* 
G.  ADAMS  Nat.  f,  Kxp.  Philos.  I.  iii.  65  The  "isochromca! 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  1827  11  'estm.  Rfv.  VI 1 
He  [. \nacreon]  mixed  up  Iambic  catalectic  dimeters  . .  with 
Trochaic  acatalectic  tiimcu-r^.  .as  if  they  were  isochromcal. 

Isochroilism    (sisfj'kruniz'in).      [f.    as    prec. 


ISOCHRONOUS. 

+  -ISM  :  cf.  Cir.  xpovi£-€iv  to  spend  time,  continue 
in  time.  Cf.  F.  isochronisnu  (1735  in  Hatz.'.] 
The  character  or  property  of  being  isochronous,  or 
of  oscillating  or  taking  place  in  equal  spaces  of  time. 
17™  C.cntl.  Muff.  XL.  416  Nothing  seemed  io  stop  its 
bodironiam,  1786  BONNYCASTLE  A$tnm.\\.  97  (.".alii. 
^aid  to  have  discovered  the  isochronttm  of  the  pendulum. 
1812-16  PLAYPAIK  Nat.l'hit.  11819)  *•  z85  Noise  and  dis- 
cordant  sounds  arise  from  a  want  of  Isochronum  of  vibration. 
1834  lian.i-bk.  Xat.  Philss.  III.  Ifist.  Astron.  xx.  104/1 
(U.K.S.)  The  tsochronism  of  spiral  steel  springs,  when  used 
as  a  balance  in  watches.  1857  DKNISON  Clocks  $  Loiks  5 
That  peculiarly  valuable  quality  of  the  pendulum  called 
isochronism,  or  the  disposition  to  vibrate  different  arcs  in 
very  nearly  the  same  time  (provided  the  arc*  are  none  of 
them  large). 

Isochronous  (ais^kronas),  a.  [f.  as  Iso- 
CHRON-AL  +  -ous.]  Taking  place  in  or  occupying 
equal  times ;  equal  in  metrical  length ;  equal  in 
duration,  or  in  intervals  of  occurrence,  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  pendulum ;  characterized  by  or  relating  to 
vibrations  or  motions  of  equal  duration ;  vibrating 
uniformly,  as  a  pendulum. 

1706  PHILLIPS  s.v.  Isochrotu*,  The  Vibrations  or  Swings  of 
a  Pendulum,  or  hanging  Weight,  that  are  made  in  the  same 
Space  of  Time,  are  said  to  be  Isochronous.  1748  HARTLEY 
Ot'st'rv.  Man  \.  \\.  ny  Vibratory  Motions  of  different 
Lengths  can  be  isochronous  only  according  to  one  Law. 
1784  SKALE  Grk.  Metres  (L.t,  The  tribrach  and  iambic  are 
isochronous.  1789  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  III.  i.  31  The 
poetical  measures  . .  when  sung  in  the  drawling  and  iso- 
chronous manner  afford  the  ear  no  pleasure.  1822  SOUTH EY 
Poet.  Whs.  (1853)  Pref.  23^2  If  the  English  verse  is  not 
isochronous  with  the  Latin,  it  must  be  shorter.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  516  The  great  object  of  the 
escapement  is  to  preserve  this  isochronous  motion  of  the 
pendulum.  1884  F.  J.  HRITTKN  ll'atck  fy  Clockm.  126 
A  balance  spring  is  said  to  be  isochronous  when  it  causes 
both  the  long  and  short  arcs  of  the  balance  to  be  performed 
in  the  same  time. 

b.  Taking  place  (vibrating,  etc.)  in  the  same 
time,  or  at  the  same  intervals  of  time,  as  something 
else ;  equal  in  duration  (vibration-period,  etc.)  to 
or  wit h  something. 

1776  CAVALLO  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  410  The  snappings 
..seemed  at  first  isochronous  with  the  shocks  I  had  received. 
1854  JONES  &  SIEV.  Patltol.  Anat.  (1874)  415  The  tumour.. 
offers  a  pulsation  to  the  touch  isochronous  with  the  arterial 
pulse.  1879  G.  PKESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  129  There  follows 
..  a  series  of  oscillations,  which  are  isochronous  with  the' 
intermittence  of  the  current. 

Hence  Iso  chroncmsly  adv.,  in  an  isochronous 
manner ;  in  equal  times. 

1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  238  The  Membrane  will 
be  fitted  to  vibrate  isochronously  with  the  several  Tones. 
1833  WHEATSTONE  in  Phil.  Trans.  556  The  resultants  of 
very  simple  modes  of  vibration  oscillating  isochronously. 

I-socied,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SOCLE  z>.,  to  associate. 

Isoclinal  (ais^klarnal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Iso-  + 
Gr.  K\tv-tw  to  bend,  slope,  slant :  cf.  hoK\ivrj-s 
equally  balanced.  In  mod.F.  isocline.'] 

A.  adj.     1.  Phys.  Geog.  Indicating  equal  mag- 
netic inclination  :  applied  to  lines  connecting  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  magnetic  inclina- 
tion or  dip  is  the  same ;  relating  to  or  containing 
such  lines. 

1839  SABINE  (title)  Report  on  the  Magnetic  Isoclinal  and 
Isodynamic  Lines  in  the  British  Islands.  1851-9  —  in  Man. 
Sci.  Ettq.  97  In  theoretical  respects  the  Isodynamic  and 
Isoclinal  lines  are  not  less  essential.  1887  GUMMING  Elect}-, 
treated  Experimentally  52  The  lines  on  the  isoclinal  map. 

2.  Geol.  (See  quot.) 

Cf.  the  analogous  anticlinal^  synclinal,  applied  to  less 
acute  bends  or  folds  of  strata. 

1882  GEIKIE  Text-bk.  Geol.  503  Where  a  series  of  strata 
has  been  so  folded  and  inverted  that  its  reduplicated  mem- 
bers appear  to  dip  regularly  in  one  direction,  the  structure 
is  termed  isoclinal.  Ibid.  930  The  flexures  are  often  so 
rapid  that  after  denudation  of  the  tops  of  the  arche-,  the 
strata  are  isoclinal,  or  appear  to  be  dipping  all  in  the  same 
direction. 

B.  sb.  Phys.  Geog.  An  isoclinal  line:  see  A.  i. 
1889  Nature  1 1  Apr.  565/1  The  directions  of  the  isogonals, 

isoclinals,  and  lines  of  equal  horizontal  force  have  been  found. 

Isocline  foiioklain).    Geol.   [f,  Gr.  toexAunJ-f: 

see  prec.  Cf.  F.  isocline  adj.,  isoclinal :  cf.  anti- 
cline >  syncline,]  An  isoclinal  fold  of  a  stratum  or 
series  of  strata.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Zsocliuic  ;ois0kli'nik),  a.  and  sb,     [f.  as  prec. 

f  -ic.]     =  ISOCLINAL  A.  i,  B. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lcx.^  Isoclinic.  1892  J.  THORNTON 
Adv.  Physiogr,  xvi.  §  257  Isoclinic  Lines  are  lines  drawn 
through  places  which  have  the  same  [magnetic]  inclination 
or  dip.  //'/</.,  These  two  sets  of  magnetic  lines,  isogonics 
and  isoclinics. 

IsOGOlic  (sisokp'lik  i,  a.  Gr.  Rhct.  and  Pros. 
[f.  as  next  +  ic.  Cf.  mod.F.  isocole  (Littre).]  Con- 
sisting, as  a  sentence  or  period,  of  *  cola',  mem- 
bers, or  clauses,  of  equal  length.  Also  (irreg.) 
flsocole'tic  a.  Otis,  (in  quot.  loosely  applied  to 
the  members  themselves). 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  293  The  harmony  of 
a  well-concerted  period,  in  its  isocoletick  and  parisonal 
members. 

II  IsoCOlon  (mstfkJu'lfJn).  Gr.  Kket.  and  Pros. 
[f.  Gr.  tffo/«uX-or,  -ov  of  equal  members  or  clauses, 
F.  lao-.  Iso-  +  «wA.oy  limb,  member,  COLON.  Also 
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in  mod.K.  (Liitre).]  a.  The  use  of  equal  'cola' 
or  members  of  a  period  in  immediate  succession. 
b.  An  isocolic  period. 

1706  I>MILI,II-S,  licKaloii,  a  Term  us'd  when  two  I- 
are  alike  in  length. 

I-8ocoured,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of SUCCOUB  v. 

Isocracy  cai.ykrasii.  [ad.  Gr.  laoxparla 
equality  of  power  or  political  rights,  f.  i 
+  K/XITOS,  xpart-  strength,  power:  sec  -CRACY.] 
Equality  of  power  or  rule;  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  all  the  people  possess  equal  political 
power. 

1651  L.  S.  r,-i>flc i  Liberty  vii.  12  It  remained!  doubtful!. 


and  Isocracy.  1879  F.  HALL  in  AVi/;™  iN.  Y.>  XX  VI I  I. 
j.irations  after  social  isocracy,  and  socialiMn  in  all 
its  protean  aspects.  1895  Q.  Kc-j.  Apr.  456  A  debasing 
isocracy,  which_already  views  with  suspicion  the  cultivation 
of  the  highest  literature  as  savouring  of  patrician  insolence. 

So  Isoorat  (ai'sokrrct)  [see  -CHAT],  an  advocate  of 
isocracy;  Isocra  tic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to.  or  advo- 
cating isocracy  ;  Xso'cratize  v.  tintr.  to  practise 
isocracy. 

1801  SOL-THEY  Comm.-pl.  Bk.  Ser.  iv.  (1851)  3/2  The  young 
hopes  and  heat  of  Japhet  may  force  him  into  a  livelier 
interest;  he  should  be  for  isocratizing.  1894  Daily  AV  n  s 
•22  June_6/3  The  new  name  which  Mr.  Allen  suggests  ami 
Mr.  Reid  adopts  is  'The  Isocratic  Party.  Isocrats  we  are, 
Isocrats  let  us  call  ourselves '. 

Isocrymal  (aisokrai-mal), a.  and  si.  Phys.  Geog. 
[f.  Iso-  +  Gr.  Kpvuiis  cold  +  -AL.]  a.  adj.  Ap- 
plied to  lines  on  a  map,  etc.  connecting  places  at 
which  the  temperature  is  the  same  during  a  speci- 
fied coldest  part  (e.g.  the  coldest  30  consecutive 
days)  of  the  year.  b.  sb.  An  isocrymal  line ;  also 
Isocryme  (ai'sokraim). 

1851  DANA  Crust,  n.  1451  The  lines  are  isocheimal  lines, 
or,  more  properly,  isocrymal  lines.  Ibid.  1453  It  is  ..  an 
objection  to  using  the  isotheres,  that  those  towards  the 
equator  are  much  more  irregular  in  course  than  the  iso- 
crymes.  Ibid.  1456  The  fitness  of  the  other  isocrymals  for 
the  purposes  of  illustrating  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  species. 

Isocyclous,  -dactylous:  see  Iso-. 

I-sodden,  i-sode(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SEETHE  v. 

Zsodiabatic  (si-soda^abartik),  a.  Physics,  [f. 
Iso-  +  Gr.  OiaflariKus  able  to  pass  through ;  cf. 
ADIABATIC.  ]  Relating  to  or  indicating  the  trans- 
mission of  equal  amounts  of  heat  to  and  from 
a  body  or  substance. 

[1854  RANKINE  in  Phil.  Traits.  CXLIV.  i.  nr  it  is  required 
to  find,  by  the  determination  of  points,  a  corresponding 
curve  passing  through  a  given  point  R,  such,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  absorbed  or  emitted  by  the  substance  in  passing 
from  any  given  isothermal  curve  to  another,  shall  be  the 
same,  whether  the  pressures  and  volumes  be  regulated 
according  to  the  original  curve,  or  according  to  the  curve 
passing  through  the  point  B.  . .  This  curve,  and  the  curve 
EF,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  may  be  called  Curves  of 
Equal  TraitsHussion.]  1859  —  Steam  Kng,  (1861)  345  The 
lines  AT-' and  GH  have  the  required  property,  and  are  said 
to  be  isodiabatic  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Isodianietric  (aisodaiiame'trik),  a.  [f.  Iso- 
+  DIAMETRIC.]  Having  equal  diameters ;  spec. 
applied  in  Bot.  to  cells  of  rounded  or  polyhedral 
form  ;  in  Cryst.  to  crystals  having  equal  lateral 
axes. 

1884  BOWKK  &  SCOTT  DC  Bary's  Pltantr.  117  The  forms 
of  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells  are  in  the  main  nearly 
iso-diametric ;  but  there  often  occur  also  elongated-prismatic, 
spindle-shaped  cells,  and  the  like.  1885  GOODALE  Phys. 
Bot.  (1892)  60  Three  principal  shapes  [of  cells]  may  be.  .dis- 
tinguished, .short  or  isodiametric, elongated, and  flattened. 

So  Isodiame-trical  a.    —  prec. 

1886  Jrnl.  R.  Alicrasc.  Sac.  Ser.  n.  VI.  I.  109  Cells,  .which 
may  be  either  iscKliametrica!  or  elongated  in  a  direction 
either  parallel  to  or  at  right-angles  with  the  axis. 

Isodimorphous,  -ism  :  see  Iso-. 

II  Isodomon,  -muni  (sisp-domfin,  -m#m  .  .  Inc. 
G'r.  Arch.  [Gr.  iaoSofnov  (L.  is&tfomufn),  neuter 
adj.,  f.  lao-,  Iso-  +  So^os  layer  or  course  in  a 
building.]  A  method  of  building  in  which  blocks 
of  equal  length  were  laid  in  courses  of  uniform 
thickness,  each  vertical  joint  of  a  course  being 
above  the  middle  of  a  block  in  the  course  next 
below. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  593  The  Greekes  haue  a  kinde  of 
wall  which  they  make  of  hard  pebbles  or  flint  couched  eucn 
and  laid  in  order  by  line  and  leiK'll.  like  as  ue  do  in  bricke 
wals  :  and  this  kind  of  building  they  call  in  M.isonnc 
Isodomon.  1841-76  GWILT  Archit.  (ed.  7!  Gloss.,  i \otto muni. 
one  of  the  methods  of  building  walls  practised  by  the  Greeks. 

IsodoniOUS  lisfJ'domas),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  i 
-ODS.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  isodomon. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C  O.  Miillt-r's  Anc.  Art  led.  2)  219  The 
walls  are  isodomous  or  pseudisodomous,  often  also  with 
oblique  joints.  1865  C.  T.  N"  i,L-'ant  viii  Q;; 

At  the  fout.  .is  a  piece  uf  ancient  wall,  composed  partly  of 
polygonal,  partly  of  isodomous  blocks. 

Isodynamic  v3':s0d'n*'rnik),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  Gr. 
i'<ro5iW/»-os  equal  in  power  +  -1C  :  after  dynamit .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  equal  force. 

1.  Pays.  Geog.,  etc.  Indicating  equal  (magnetic) 
force ;  applied  to  lines  connecting  points  (,of  the 


ISOGONAL. 

earth's  surface,  etc.)  at  winch  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  is  the  same;  or  to  a  map  CM  chart 
on  which  such  lines  are  marked.  Also  as  sb.  An 
isodynamic  line. 

'837  1;  •«!.  254  M.  Hanslc. 

nf  the  globe  the  lin. 

in  which  the  [macnetii  1  inta,  \ 

or  ihcssc  of  • 

tbcv  are,  generally  ipeaking,  nearly  pumlld  lu  tach  other, 
and  to  the  lines  of  equal  dip.     1839  - 
the  Magncnc  Iioclinal  and  Isodynamic  Lines  in  t: 
'  :  '  I   52  The 

intensity  of  th<  •  arts,  .on 

which  arc  drawn  tix  i  urve,. 

2.  Of  equal  force,  value,  or  efficacy. 

1841 [/-lack™   M,g   UI.  72Q  Forty  gallons  of  water  ..  in 
the     I'.lack  Hole    of  Calcutta,  would  have  been 
iMidynamic  wi: 

Isodyua-mical,  a.    [f.  as  prec.  +•  AL  1 
prec.  i. 

'837   I"  act.  31   Professor  Hansteen 

. .  to  determine  the  form  of  the  lines  of  equ.il  int. 
as  he  calls  them,  the  iiodyn  , ,,      ig^ 

R.M.  FEM,L:SON  Kltclr.  44  In  1837,  Colonel  Sal.ine  pub- 
llshed  an  ttodyaaoucal  chart  of  the  whole  globe. 

Isodynamous  (aisodi-namDs; ,  a.  Bot.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -OUS.]  Growing  with  equal  vigour  on 
both  sides  :  =  iso/iryous  (see  Iso-). 

1835  LINDLEY  Introd.  Vat.  (1848)  II.  67  Cassini  suggests 
isodynamous  or  isobrious  for  dicotyledons.  1855  in  MAYNE. 

Iso-electric :  see  Iso-. 

Isofagus,  obs.  erron.  f.  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Isogamy  (aisp-gami).  Riol.  [f.  Iso-  +  Gr. 
7<i/»os,  -•va/ua  marriage.]  The  union  of  two  equal 
and  similar  '  gametes'  or  cells  in  reproduction,  as 
in  conjugation.  So  Iiogamete  (aisji-gamil)  [Gr. 
ffltnp,  tapcri]  spouse],  each  of  the  two  uniting 
cells,  in  isogamy.  Isogamotu  ^is^-gamss  a., 
characterized  by  isogamy. 

1891  HABTOG  in  Xaturt  17  Sept.  484  Isogamy,  the  union 
of  gametes  undistinguishable  in  size,  form,  and  behaviour. 
Ibid.,  The  union  may  be  isogamous  or  anisogamous.  Ibid., 
True  Parthenogenesis ..  may  occur  in  the  case  of  u)  Iso- 
gametes ;  (2)  Amsogametes  i  male  and  female) ;  (3)  Oogametes. 

Isogen  (oi-s<Mjen).  [f.  Iso-  +  Gr.  7^01  off- 
spring.] A  line  or  curve  in  a  diagram  showing  the 
various  combination  of  the  ages  of  the  parents 
which  are  associated  with  the  same  average  birth- 
rate. 

1894  F.  GALTON  in  Proc.  Royal  Sot.  12  Jan.,  In  natality 
tables,  the  ages  of  the  father  and  mother  take  the  place  of 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  weather  charts,  and  lines  of 
similar  birth-rates,  or,  as  I  would  call  them, '  isogens',  lake 
the  place  of  isobars. 

Isogenous  (ais^-dj/nas),  a.  Biol.  [f.  eccl.  Gr. 
iVo-y«n7-s  equal  in  kind  or  nature  (f.  lao-,  lsi>  + 
7«Vo5  race,  descent,  kind)  +  -ots.]  Having  the  same 
or  a  similar  origin  :  said  of  organs  or  parts,  in  dif- 
ferent groups  of  animals,  derived  from  the  same 
or  corresponding  tissue  of  the  embryo.  So  I«o'- 
geny,  the  condition  of  being  isogenous. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  (1888)  I.  Introd.  17  A  general 
homology  may  be  indicated  by  the  word  isogeny,  indit  aim^ 
a  general  similarity  of  origin  ;  thus,  the  nervous  systems  of 
worms,  arthropods,  molluscs,  and  vertebrates  are  isogenous, 
all  being  derivations  of  the  epiblast. 

Isogeotherm  (aisoidjfobaim).  Phys.  Geog. 
[f.  Iso-  -t-  Gr.  yfoi-  earth  +  *«p/"/  heat,  8tpp6s 
hot :  cf.  geothermic,  etc.]  A  line  or  surface 
(usually  imaginary)  connecting  points  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  having  the  same  temperature ; 
an  isogeothermal  line. 

1864  in  WKBSTER.  1877  LE  CONTE  Elem.  Geol.  M.  (1879)  78 
If  the  rate  of  increase  were  everywhere  the  same,  the  iso- 
geotherms  would  be  everywhere  concentric.  1881  Ji'DD 
Volcanoes  xii.  359  The  isogeotherms,  or  lines  indicating  the 
depths  at  which  the  same  mean  temperature  is  found  within 
the  earth's  crust. 

Hence  Isogeothe'rnial,  Isog-eothe  rraic  aJjs., 
of  the  nature  of  an  isogeotherm ;  indicating  equal 
temperatures  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

1833  I)E  l.A  BECIIE  Ctol.  .Watt.  (ed.  2)  15  If  we  draw  lines 
through  all  the  points  which  have  the  same  terrestrial  tem- 
perature, these  isogeothermal  lines  resemble  the  isothermal, 
as  they  are  parallel  to  the  equator,  but  diverge  fr 
several  p..int-.      1834  Mus.   SoMifninr  '','n'ii-i.  / 
xxvi.  (1849)  280  Line-  dr.i\s  it  through  all  those  points  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  globe  which  have  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature  ..  are  isogeothermal  li 

IsOgOn  (ai'Sffg^n).  Geom.  rare~°.  In  7-8 
erron.  isagon.  [f.  Gr.  iaoywri-os  equi-angular.] 
A  liyure  having  equal  angles. 

1600  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5  .  /  1700  in  Moxt :. 

Diet. ;  1721  in  1: 

Isogonal  sis;*  gonal),  a.  (s6.)  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-AL  :  cf.  ^t'.vt?sVHi!/.  etc.] 

1.  =  IsiMinNir  <;.'  and  sb. 

1857  WHEWM.I.  ///.,/  ••!.   |)    III.   52  The 

'  liese  elements  at  any  given  time_.  .can  bee>. 
by  charts  of  the  earth's  surface,  on  which  are  drawn  the 
isodynanii  54  The 

curves  deduced  by  Eulr 

2.  Having  equal  angles,  equiangular. 
1878  r.iHMv  '  :   When  the  angles 

every  two  adjacent  planes  lying  in  one  zone  are  euual  to 
each  other  they  constitute  an  isogonal  (or  equal-angled  J  zone. 


ISOGONIC. 

laogonic    oisw"  •)  .nys.  . 

[f.  asj'icc.  r  -ic.]     Indicating  equal   angles 
magnetic  variation)  ;  applied  to  lines  on  a  map, 
etc.  connecting  points  of  the  earth's  surface  where  , 
the  magnetic  declination,  or  variation   from    the 
true  north,  is  the  same  ;  or  to  a  map,  etc.  exhibit- 
ing such  lines.     Also  as  sl>.  An  isogonic  line. 

1851-9  SABISE  in  Man.  .SVi'.  £"«./.  57  The  Ispgonic  lines. . 
have  a  direct  practical  importance  and  value  in  navigation. 
,870  R.  M.  FERGI-SON  Elcctr.  27  The  lines  of  equal  declina- 
tion are  called  isogonic  lines  ;  those  of  equal  dip,  i*i\linic  ; 
and  those  of  equal  intensity,  isodynamic  lines.  1876  DAVIS 
Polaris  E.vf.  App.  642  With  regard  to  the  variations  of  the 
compass,  as  derived  from  an  isogonic  chart.  1891  J. 
THOR-.  -^ysioff.  xvi.  §  257  Thew  two  sets  of 

magnetic  lines,  isogonics  and  isoclinics. 

IsogO'nic,  a,-  Biol.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic:  cf.  Gr. 
yoi'i/cos  ancestral.]  Characterized  by  isogonism. 

In  mod.  I>  . 

IsogO&ism  (aisfgoniz  m).  Biol.  [f.  Iso-  + 
Gr.  TOKOS,  •yoi'-ij  offspring  +  -ISM.  Cf.  Gr.  too- 
fovia  equality  of  kind.]  The  production  of  sexual 
individuals  of  the  same  structure  from  different 
stocks,  occurring  in  some  Hydrozoa. 

1884  SEDGWICK  &  HEATHCOTE  tr.  Clans'  Zool.  I.  vii.  240 
Medusa:  of  identical  structure  also,  which  one  would  place 
in  the  same  genus,  may  form  the  sexual  generations  of 
hydroid  stocks  belonging  to  different  families  (.isogonism]. 

Isogram  (ai-ttgneai).  [f.  Iso-  +  -GBAM.]  A 
proposed  general  term  for  lines  on  a  diagram,  etc. 
indicating  equality  of  some  physical  condition  or 
quantity,  as  isotherms,  isobars,  etc. 

1889  F  GALTON  in  Nature  31  Oct.  651  Isobars,  isotherms, 
and  other  contour    lines.,  (to  which   the    general    name 
isograms  might  well  be  given). 

Isographic  (aiscgraj-iik),  a.  [f.  Iso-  +  -GRA- 
PHIC. Cf.  Gr.  lauypaipoi  writing  like.]  =HoMALO- 
GRAPHIC  I. 

1872  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xxiii.  283  M.  Babinet.  .called 
it  the  liotnologrtiphic  projection  of  the  globe  ;  the  term  iso- 
graphic  seems  preferable,  however. 

Hence  Isogra-phically  adv.,  in  the  way  of  iso- 
graphic  projection. 

1871  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron.  xxiii.  284  There  is  no  single 
point  for  which  any  finite  area  of  the  globe  can  be  iso- 
graphically  projected.  1885  A.  M.  CLERKE  Astron.  V)th 
Cent.  xii.  437  The  laborious  process  of  isographically  chart- 
ing the  whole  of  Argelander's  324,000  stars. 

Isography  ',ais?-grafi).  rare-0,  [f.  Iso-  + 
-GRAPHY.]  (See  quot.) 

1846  WORCESTER,  Isography,  imitation  of  handwriting. 
Ency. 

Isogynoua  to  Isohyetose :  see  Iso-. 
I-soilled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SOIL  ». ;  I-soke(n, 

of  SUCK  v. 

Isolable  (ai-sflab'l,  i's-),  a.  [f.  ISOL-ATE  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  isolated. 

a  1855  MANSFIELD  Salts  (1865)  441  The  notion  that  the 
complex  base  H3NH  is  a  self-existent,  probably  isolable 
body,  a  1856  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  in  Daily  News  (1883)  20 
Sept.  5/6  Algebra  and  geometry  are  . .  isolated  or  at  least 
isolable  from  all  outward  and  accidental  phenomena. 

Isolate  (ai'sJl/t,  i's-),  a.  (sb.)  [ad.  It.  isolato 
•VK.  isole] :— L.  insuldt-us  insulated,  f.  insula  island : 
see  -ATE2  2.]  =  ISOLATED. 

1819  WiFFtN  Aonian  Hours  (1820)  30  There  isolate  it 
stands.  1840  Frasers  Mag.  XXII.  616  A  thing  isolate  and 
apart  amongst  apparitions.  1854  R.  G.  LATHAM  Native 
Races  Russian  Emp.  71  The  isolate  and  sporadic  Tshud.. 
are  called ..  Karelian.  1890  Cornh.  Mag.  Jan.  78  There  is 
no  life  so  isolate  that  beauty  knows  it  not. 
B.  sb.  Something  isolated. 

1890  C.  L.  MORGAN  A  nim.  Life  322  We  may  call  the  pro- 
cess . .  isolation,  and  the  products  of  the  process  we  may 
term  isolates. 

Isolate  (ai'sdle't,  i's-)i  v.  [A  back-formation 
from  ISOLATED;  or  f.  Y.  isoler  (1690  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  ad.  It.  isolare  (:— L.  insulare)  +  -ATE  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  or  set  apart  or  alone  ;  to  cause 
to  stand  alone,  detached,  separate,  or  unconnected 
with  other  things  or  persons  ;  to  insulate. 

1807  COXE  A  ustria  II.  517  The  means  of. .  isolating  England 
from  the  states  of  the  continent.  1845  R.  W.  HAMILTON  Pop. 
Ednc,  ix.  (ed.  2)  257  Whatever  isolates  people  from  people 
is  a  mischievous  partition  wall.  1851  WILLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit. 
xxi.  (1857)  123  The  historian  cannot  isolate  a  hero,  or  a 
saint.  1871  TYNDALL  Fragm.  Sc.  (1870)  1.  v.  164  He  found 
germs  in  the  mercury  used  to  isolate  his  air.  1873  HAMER- 
TON  Intell.  Life  ix.  vi.  (1896)  328  High  culture  always 
isolates. 

2.  Chem.  To  obtain  (a  substance)  free  from  all 
its  combinations;  to  obtain  as  a  separate  substance. 

1836  J.  M.  (iuLLY  Magendif's  h'oriiiul.  (ed.  2)  152  Vau- 
queun  and  Pelletier  have  made  some  attempts  to  isolate  the 
active  principle  of  croton  oil.  1853  W.  GREGORY  Inorg. 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  96  Ammonium,  if  it  exists,  is  resolved  into 
ammonia .  .and  hydrogen,  whenever  we  attempt  to  isolate  it. 
1854  I.  Scoi  IERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  6V.,  Chem.  345  The  natural 
form  of  carbon  when  isolated  is  a  black  solid.  Ibid.  514 
Osmious  acid  has  never  been  isolated. 

3.  Electr.  =  INSULATE  v.  3. 

1855  [-ee  ISOLATOR!.     1859  All  \'ear  Round  No.  30.  So  A 
.  fragment  uf  the  Atlantic  cable,  wire  incased  and  isolated 
by  f.  1876   .S".    l\'ens.   .Wits.    Catal.    No.   1371 

I  apparatus. 

4.  To  cut  off  (an  infected  person  or  place  from  all 
contact  with  others ;  to  subject  to  strict  quarantine. 
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in  they  do 


1890  Spectator  ri  June,  Both  ill  Italy  and  SiJjin  the 

not  scruple  to  '  isolate  '  any  infected  house  in  such  a  way 
that  the  inmates  are  imprisoned  and  cannot  get  food. 

Isolated  (ai-st'U-'ted,  i's-\  ///.«.     [f.   V.isoU 

m^j  in  Hatz.-Dartn.),  ad.  It.  isolate  (see  ISOLATE 
a.}  +  -ED.  (The  French  isoU  w^s  at  first  used  un- 
changed or  with  -J,  isoleJ.)  Since  the  formation 
of  ISOLATE  v.  ,  isolated  has  ranked  as  its  pa.  pple.] 
Placed  or  standing  apart  or  alone  ;  detached  or 
separate  from  other  things  or  persons  ;  unconnected 
with  anything  else  ;  solitary. 

[a  1751  BOLINGBKOKE  (.V.  t,  Q.  25  Feb.  1854*,  The  events.  . 
appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unprepared,  single,  and 
unrelative,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word  for  want  of  a  better. 
In  French,  I  would  say,  IsaUs.  1755  CHESTERK.  Lett.  ill. 
xxvii.  Misc.  \Vks.  1777  II.  401  As  for  hearing  I  have  none 
left  ;  so  that  I  am  ia>U  in  the  midst  of  my  friends.  1779 
in  J.  H.  Jesse  Schiyu  tr  Contcinf.  (1843-4)  'v.  2I4  What 
must  such  a  little  isott  mortal  as  1  do  1  1779^0.  KEATE 
.Vi.  fr.  Xat.  (ed.  2)  I.  40  You  see  me  the  same  isole'd,  un- 
connected creature  I  was  then.  1783  JOHNSON  21  Mar.  in 
lioswcll,  Sir  .  .  this  Hanoverian  family  is  aolit  here.  They 
have  no  friends.] 

1763  WARBURTON  Doctr.  Grace  Pref.  4  Short,  isolated 
Sentences  were  the  mode  in  which  Ancient  wisdom  delighted 
to  convey  its  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 
1800  Brit.  Critic  Oct.,  The  affected,  frenchified,  and  un- 
necessary word  isolated  is  not  Ens^lish,  and  we  trust  never 
will  be.  [ToDD  iSiS  adds  :  '  I  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
in  considering  it  a  most  affected  word  '.]  1811  Sporting 
Mag.  XXXVIII.  83  He  appeared  as  an  isolated  inhabitant 
of  this  great  globe.  1813  SHELLEY  Q.  Mat  n.  253  High  on 
an  isolated  pinnacle.  1824  W.  IRVING  7".  Trav.  II.  102  Many 
an  isolated  inn  among  the  lonely  parts  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. 1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  v.  (1872)  165  Johnson's  youth 
was  poor,  isolated,  hopeless,  very  miserable.  1865  LUBBOCK 
Preh.  Times  viii.  (1869)  254  Occasionally  we  find  them 
isolated,  but  more  frequently  in  groups.  1875  TYLOR  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  1  1  .  1  19/1  What  philologists  describe  as  isolated 
languages,  such  as  the  Basque  appears  to  be,  are  rather 
isolated  groups  of  dialects.  1879  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Democr. 
45  Collective  action  is  more  efficacious  than  isolated  indi- 
vidual effort.  1881  FLOWER  in  Mature  No.  619.  437  When 
groups  of  animals  become  so  far  differentiated  _from  each 
other  as  to  represent  separate  species,  they  remain  isolated. 

Hence  I'solatedly  adv. 

1843  MOZLEV  Ess.,  Strafford  (1878)  I.  82  All  the  knots 
and  rough  spots  .  .  were  brought  up,  singly  and  isolatedly 
enlarged  upon.  1865  STIRLING  Seer.  Htgcl  I.  ii.  50  Being, 
looked  at  isolatedly,  vanishes  of  its  own  accord,  and  dis- 
appears in  its  own  opposite.  1877  HuxLEY^'/ar".  Inv.Atiiin. 
xii.  685  The  appearance,  between  the  epiblast  and  the  hypo- 
blast,  of  cytodes,  either  isolatedly  or  in  a  continuous  layer. 

Isolation  (aisoU'-Jan,  is-),  [a.  F.  isolation 
(1791  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  n.  of  action  from  isoler  to 
ISOLATE.]  The  action  of  isolating;  the  fact  or 
condition  of  being  isolated  or  standing  alone  ; 
separation  from  other  things  or  persons  ;  solitari- 
ness. 

1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Cltartiied  Sea  ii.  14  The  exiles  con- 
demned to  the  mines  run  a  risk  of  isolation  proportioned  to 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  1843  CAKLYLE  Past  4-  Pr. 
iv.  iv,  Isolation  is  the  sum-total  of  wretchedness  to  man. 
1844  STANLEY  A  rnold  II.  viii.  13  How  complete  was  the 
isolation  in  which  he  found  himself,  when  he_  was  almost 
equally  condemned,  in  London  as  a  bigotj  and  in  Oxford  as 
a  latitudinarian.  1856  —  Sinai  4  Pal.  viii.  (1858)  323  We 
naturally  pass  to  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Palestine. 
1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  i.  ii.  21  In  savage  isolation,  stood  the 
obelisk  of  the  Matterhorn.  1876  MOZLEV  Univ.  Strut,  v. 
115  To  meditate  in  solitude  and  isolation  on  the  use  of  being 
wise.  1896  SIR  W.  LAI-RIER  in  Canadian  Ho.  Assembly 
5  Feb.,  Whether  splendidly  isolated  or  dangerously  isolated, 
I  will  not  now  debate  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  splendidly 
isolated,  because  this  isolation  of  England  comes  from  her 
superiority.  1896  GOSCHEN  Sf.  at  Lewes  26  Feb.,  We  have 
stood  alone  in  that  which  is  called  isolation—  our  splendid 
isolation,  as  one  of  our  colonial  friends  was  good  enough  to 
call  it. 

b.  The  obtaining  of  a  chemical  element  or  com- 
pound as  a  separate  substance. 

1854  J.  SCOFFEKN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.t  Chem.  335  Whether 
the  hypothetical  compound  ammonium  can  exist  except  in 
combination    is    unknown.    Chemists   have  failed  to  ac- 
complish  its  isolation.     1898   G.  S.   NEWTH  Inorg.  Chcm. 
(ed  6)  471  The  method  by  which  Davy  first  [in  1807]  effected 
the  isolation  of  potassium  was  by  the  electrolysis  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

c.  spec.   The   complete  separation   of  patients 
suffering  from  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
or  of  a  place  so  infected,  from  contact  with  other 
persons.     Also  attrib.  in  isolation  hospital,  camp, 
etc.,  that  by  which  isolation  is  effected. 

1891  Daily  News  8  Oct.  3/1  A  much  needed  institution  in  the 
shape  of  an  Isolation  Hospital.      1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1046 
Since  the  new  isolation  hospital  was  erected.     1897  Daily 
AVa'j  5  Feb.  10/5  Owing  to  the  breakdown  of  the  medical 
examinations  at  Bombay  numerous  pilgrims  had  already 
reached  Calcutta.    He  heartily  supported  the  idea  of  isola- 
tion camps. 

Hence  Isolationist,  one  who  favours  or  advo- 
cates isolation.  In  U.  S.  politics,  one  who  thinks 
the  Republic  ought  to  pursue  a  policy  of  political 
isolation. 

1899  Press  (Philadelphia!  25  Mar.  8  Their  consent  ought 
to  have  been  obtained  first,  according  to  the  creed  of  the 
isulati 

Isolator,  [agent-n.  from  ISOL  ATE  v.  :  see  -OB.] 
One  who  or  that  which  isolates  ;  a  contrivance  for 
isolating,  an  insulator. 

1855  M  v,  •  ihc  .ippaiauis  used 
in  electrical  experiments  for  isolating  bodies.     1884  F.  J. 
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BRITTEN  WaUk  <V  Clockm.  126  [An]  Isolator  . .  in  a  minute 
repeater  [is]  a  device  fur  keeping  the  click  from  contact  with 
the  surprise  piece  on  the  minute  snail  till  the  slide  in  the 
band  of  the  case  is  pushed  round.  1900  niot  4  Any.  138/3 
The  piano  must  be  . .  placed  on  glass  salt  cellars,  if  the  old 
fashioned  isolators  are  nut  at  hand. 

I-sold,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SELL  v. 

t  I'SOlet.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  It.  isolctta%  dim.  of 
isola  island.]  A  small  island,  an  islet. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  520  ttabelmandel,  C-uiia- 
ran,  and  Ma/ua  are  accounted  amongst  the  chiefe  of  these 
Isolets.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondi'x  Erc-mcna  iSi  North- 
ward from  that  Cape  stood  a  little  disinhabited  Isolet. 

IsologOUS  (aisfrlogas),  a.  Chcm.  [f.  Iso-  + 
(lr.  \ityos  word,  reason,  ratio,  relation  +  -ous.] 
Having  equality  or  parallelism  of  relations :  ap- 
plied to  two  or  more  hydrocarbon  series,  of  each  of 
which  the  members  are  related  to  each  other  in  the 
same  way ;  see  quots. 

1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  §  »i84  III.  429  The 
groups  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  are  isologous  with  the 
alcohols — that  is  to  say*,  that  the  compounds  which  constitute 
each  of  these  groups  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  components  of  the  alcohol  group  with 
which  they  are  compared.  ..  The  allylic,  the  benzoic,  and 
the  cinnamic  series,  are  isologous  with  that  of  alcohol.  1899 
DOBBIN  tr.  Ladenburys  Hist.  C/u-nt.  xi.  217  The  homologous 
and  isologous  series  constitute  the  one  part  of  Gerhard  t's 
classification  ;  the  other  part  is  represented  by  the  hetero- 
logous  series. 

t  I-SOm,  i-SOme,  a.  Obs.  [OE.gesom,  pi.  -c, 
f.  som  agreement,  concord,  ablaut  grade  of  sam-t 
in  OK.  samea,  SAME,  etc.]  Unanimous,  agreed, 
reconciled,  at  peace. 

a  1000  R idiiles  Ixxxv.  21  iExon.)  Wit  \v«eron  gesome.  i"  1000 
./£LFRIC  Gen.  xlv.  24  Beo^  swybe  jesome.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
93  Nu  eft . .  weren  alle  ispechen  ajein  inumen  and  isome. 
c  1205  LAY.  30613  Wind  and  ba  wide  se  ba  eke  isome.  a  1250 
Rflig.  Songs  in  Owl  ty  Night.  (Percy  Soc.)  79  And  wi3  hali 
chirche  maken  us  i-som  Thenne  mohe  we  cwemen  Crist  at 
the  dom.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  52  Subbe  hab  engelond  ibe 
iwerred  ilonie  Of  be  folc  in  denemarch  bat  ne  be|?  no3t  30! 
isome.  Ibid.  1858  Constaunce  . .  granted  him  bat  Kinedom 
&  t>at  pes  of  rome  &  bileuede  in  bis  lond  to  gadere  bobe 
isome.  13. .  Songof  Joy  20)21  (in  Adam  Davy '.etc.  E.E/T.S. 
1878,  94),  Er  he  oure  flesch  nome  . .  to  maken  vs  ysome  ; 
Ysome  nere  we  nou^th  before. 

Isomer  (si's^maj).  Chem.  [mod-  (Berzelius, 
1830)  f.  Gr.  iaofj.(p-Tjs  sharing  equally,  f.  luo-  Iso- 
+  ptpos  part,  share  :  in  mod.F.  isom%rt^\  A  sub- 
stance isomeric  with  another  ;  any  one  of  a  number 
of  isomeric  compounds. 

1866  ROSCOE  Elem.  Chem.  296  It  [Ethylene  Oxide]  does 
not  form  like  its  isomer  aldehyde  a  crystalline  compound 
with  ammonia.  1880  CLEMINSHAW  IVurtz  Atom.  The.  2^5 
The  notion  of  atomicity  has  furnished  sure  data  for  the 
interpretation  of  isomers.  1885  GOODALE  P/tysiol.  Bot.  <  1892) 
51  The  isomers  of  cellulose  are  mucilage,  gums,  and  dextrin. 
1893  PR.  KRAPOTKIN  in  igM  Cent.  Aug.  251  ^'ery  often 
such  isomeres  differ  from  each  other  by  having  different 
boiling-points. 

Is  Oilier  6  (3i's#ml*u).  Comp.  Anat.  [Of  same 
deriv.  as  prec.]  A  part  or  segment  of  a  limb  in 
one  species  of  animal  homologous  or  correspond- 
ing to  a  part  in  another  species. 

1884  COLES  Key  N.  A.  Birds  (ed.  2)  220  The  lines  i-n 
are  isotomest  cutting  the  limbs  into  morphologically  equal 
parts,  or  isonteres. 

Isomeric  (ois^me'rik),  a.  [f.  as  ISOMEB  + 
-1C  ;  in  mod.F.  isomdrique  :  after  Ger.  isomerisch 
(Berzelius,  Jahresbericht  of  Swed.  Acad.  Sciences, 
31  March  1831).] 

1.  Chem,  Composed  of  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  having  the  same  molecular 
weight,  but  forming  different  substances,  with  dif- 
ferent properties  (owing  to  the  different  grouping 
or  arrangement  of  the  constituent  atoms).  Said 
of  two  or  more  compounds,  or  of  one  compound 
in  relation  to  another  (const,  with-. 

This  was  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  introduced  by 
Berzeliu-. ;  but  many  later  chemists  (e.  g.  Wanklyn  in 
\Vatls  Diet.  Chcm.  1865)  have  applied  it  in  a  wider  sense, 
.so  a.s  to  include  also  \\\*.  polymeric  compounds  of  Berzelius, 
i.e,  those  which  have  their  elements  in  the  same  profa 
but  the  number  of  atoms  in  one  a  multiple  of  those  in  the 
other,  e.g.  butyric  acid  CtH«O:,,  and  aldehyde  CaHtO  ;  l.y 
these  the  isomeric  compounds  of  Berzelius  have  been  ilUiin- 
gushed  as  mctamcric.  More  recent  authors  again  (e.g. 
Tilden  in  fr'aw tics'  Chan.  iSS6i  have  used  these  t*;rni>  mmc 
narrowly,  subdividing  the  isomeric  of  Berzelius  into  iso- 
mcric  strictly  so  failed,  and  nictamcriv  ;  the  futiiM  tit-in:: 
compounds  of  the  same  molecular  composition,  which  exhibit 
the  saint:  or  t_k»xely  similar  decompositions  and  transfurma- 
tiuns  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  re-agents, 
the  CioHU  hydrocarbons,  the  glucoses,  the  tartaric 
acids,  etc.  ;  the  latter,  those  which 

formations  tinder  similar  circumstances,  as  propionic  acid, 
methyl  acetate,  and  ethyl  formate  C  i 

1838  T.  THUMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  605  From  the  an. 
of  this  substance  L  benzoin]  it  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  the 
hydret  of  beiuoyl.     1842-3  GRO\  E  Corr.  I  1874) 

117  These  solutions  are  what  is  termed  isomeric,  thai  is,  have 
as  far  as  car  be  discovered,  the  same  chemical  constitution. 
f  1865  J.  Wi :  i  have 

Mmil.r  ,  .tiuient.s  in   the  san  • 

ye  I  thuiv  exu-rual  form  may  differ,  as  in  sugar 
1865-7*  WATTS  Diet.  Clu-m.  III.  415  Two  or  more  ciiih 
bodies  which  are  composed  (l  the 

proportions   uf  tho^e    elements  (i.e.   whidi  have  the 
same  percentage  composition)  are  said  i<  1880 

CLEMIXSHAW   ll'ur!:  Atom.  The.  294  We  may  ..  imagine 
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isomeric  compounds  to  lie  pioduced it  place 

occupied  by  the  atoms  fixed  in  the  molecule.     1882  I  . 
in  Jrnl.  Quttttt  Cbli  Set.  n.  i.  .7  Wi:  haw  .iln  .,,!•,- 
cellulose,  sugar,  starch,  and  inulin,  are  is,.,meiic  ui; 
other.       1892   MOKLKV  &    Mini    ll'alts'   /I.-..'.    C/iem.     III. 
83/2  According  to  our  modern  conceptions,  truly  isomeric 
substances .. are  equi-molccular  compounds  containing  ideu. 

tical  radicles  arranged  in  relatively  dilTnent  des  •  and 

bearing   m  mind    that   it   was    obviously  the    intention   of 
Kerzelius  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  cxpi. 
meric  should  be  used  only  with  reference  to  such  compounds. 
2.   Comp.  Aitat.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
an  isomere ;  homologous. 

1890  Cent.  />/, .'.  s.v.,  Isomeric  segments  of  the  limbs. 
So  Isome  rica.1 „.    =IsoMLKic;  Isome'rically 
<*•/!>•  In  recent  Diets. 

Isomeride  (aisp-mereid).  Chem.  [f.  as  ISOMKR 
+  -IDE.]     —  ISOMEK. 

1857  W.  A.  MILLER  Elem.  Chem.  III.  i.  5  The  format  i  MI 
ot  uommdtt,  mctamerides,  and  polymcridfs,  a-s  bodies 
which  possess  the  same  percentage  composition  may  be 
termed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  differ- 
ences of  chemical  arrangement  occur  in  these  different 
cases.  1891  MORLEV  &  Muii  H'atts'  Diet.  Chem.  III. 85/2 
The  hypothesis  serves  therefore  at  once  to  explain.. the 
existence  of  isomerides  which  cannot  be  represented  by 
formulae  written  in  a  single  plane. 
Isomerism  (sisp-meriz'm).  Chem.  [f. 
+  -ISM  :  in  mod.F.  isomirismc]  The  fact  or  con- 
dition of  being  isomeric;  identity  of  percentage 
composition  in  compounds  differing  in  properties. 
Physical  isomerism:  see  quot.  1896. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Client.  Org.  Bodies  58  This  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  isomerism  at  present  known. 
1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  v.  78  Isomerism,  discovered  by 
Berzelius,  is  a  principle  which  is  somewhat  vague  and 
doubtful  in  its  application.  iSSoCLEMiNsiiAW  \\~urtz' Atom. 
The.  291  Isomerism  is  due  to  the  difference  in  molecular 
grouping.  1884  FRANKI.ANU  &  JAIT  Inorg.  Clum.  in  Allo- 
tropy  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  elements  that  isomerism 
does  to  compounds.  1892  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts  f'iit. 
Chem.  III.  81/1  Berzelius  never  intended  that  polymerism 
should  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  isomerism.  1896  KIM- 
SEN  Comp.  Carbon  163  Bodies  may  conduct  themselves 
chemically  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  yet  differ  in  some 
of  their  physical  properties,  as  in  their  action  towards  polar, 
ized  light.  To  distinguish  this  kind  of  isomerism  . .  it  is 
called  physical  isomerism..  .The  branch  of  chemistry  which 
has  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  isomerism  just  referred  to,  is 
called  stereo-chemistry. 

Isomeromorphism  (sisiMncroimpMfiz'm). 
Cryst.  [f.  isomero-,  comb,  form  of  next  +  Gr. 
pofxp-Ti  form  +  -ISM.]  Isomorphism  between  iso- 
meric substances. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  DANA. 

Isomerous  (sisp-mSrss),  a.    [f.  as  ISOMEK  + 

•OUS.J 

1.  Bot.  Of  a  flower:  Having  the  same  number 
of  parts  in  each  whorl.     (Said  also  of  the  whorls.) 
Opp.  to  HETEROMEROUS  2  b. 

1857  HENFREY  Bot.  §  153  When  the  organs  are  equal  in 
all  the  circles,  the  flowers  are  isomerous.  Ibid.,  The  stamens 
are  mostly  isomerous,  with  either  one,  two,  or  more  whorls, 
when  the  floral  envelopes  are  regular.  1882  VINES  tr.  Sachs1 
Bot.  601  When  the  number  of  members  is  the  same  in  each 
whorl  [of  a  flower]  they  are  said  to  be  isomerous,  when  this 
is  not  the  case  Iicleromcrons. 

2.  Aiiat.  and  Zool.  Having  the  same  number  of 
parts  or  segments,*as  in  the  limbs  ;  spec,  belong- 
ing to  the  division  Isomera  of  coleopterous  insects, 
in  which  the  number  of  tarsal  joints  is  the  same  in 
all  the  legs  :  opp.  to  HETEHOMEKOUS  i.     Applied 
also  to  molar  teeth  having  the  same  number  of  I 
ridges,  as  in  existent  elephants. 

1878  BARTLEY  tr.  Topinards  Antlirop.  ii.  74  In  reptiles  the 
two  extremities  are.  .symmetrical  ;  and.  .isomerous,  flexion 
being  exerted  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  Chem.  -  ISOMKRIC. 

1864  WEBSTER,  Isomorphism,  A  similarity  of  crystalline 
form  ;  as,  (a)  Between  substances  of  like  composition  or    j 
atomic  proportions.  . .  (b)    Between   compounds  of  unlike    i 
composition  or  atomic  proportions.  ..  The  first  of  these  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  isomcrons  or  isonomic  isomor- 
phism;    the   second   as  heteromcrons    or  /:,  t,->'ono,nL    iso- 
morphism. Dana.     1887  Syd.Soc.  Lcx.,lsomtrou>,  same  as 
Isomeric. 

Isomery  (sisp'meri).  I'kem.  [=  Ger.  isomeric 
(Berzelius,  1832),  f.  Gr.  type  *iero/«'p{ia  ;  in  mod.F. 
isomc'rifj]  —  ISOMEKISM. 

Isometric  (aisome-trik.,  a.  [f.  Gr.  iffoiurpia 
equality  of  measure  (f.  ioo-s  +  fiirpo!)  +  -1C:  in 
mod.F.  isomitrique] 

1.  Of  equal  measure  or  dimensions. 

1855  MAYNE  l-'.xpos.  [.ex..  Isometric,  . .  of  equal  measure, 
or  extent.  1879  ('<.  PRESCOTT  Sp.  Telephone  547  If  an 
isometric  block  of  metal  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire,  its 
resistance  may  be  indefinitely  increased. 

2.  Applied    to  a  method   of  projection  or  per- 
spective,   in   which   the    plane    of   projection    is 
equally  inclined  to  the  three  principal  axes  of  the 
object,  so  that  all  dimensions   parallel   to   these 
axes  are  represented   in  their  actual  proportions  ; 
used  in  drawing  figures  of  machine.'. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVII.  492/1   Tin 
projection    was    termed     i>o>'!<-:rk     by    tile    tale    ( 
Farish,  who  pointed  out  its  practical  utility,  and  il 
of  its  application  to  the  delineation  of  engines,  etc.     Ibid., 
A  scale   for  determining    the  lengths   of  the  axes  of  the 
isometric  projection  of  a  eiiclc. 
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J.   L>y,l.   Applied   t,,  that  IJ 

tancterized  by  three  equal  axes  mutually 
at  tight  angles  (also  called  cubic,  tcacral,  etc.  ; 
belonging  to  this  system. 

.868  D.VNA  Mi,,,  (ed.  51  Introd.  21    I 

represented  in  figures  i  to  50. 
4.    I'/iysiol.    Sri'  IM.I-UXIC  J,  quot.  lyOO. 

Isome'trical,  a.     [f.  as'prec.  +  -At..] 

1.  =  prcc.  J. 

1838  T.  SOPWITH  (title)  Treatise  on    I 

1840  l,,i,!yLy.!.  XVII.  493  i   The  major  axis  of  the  iso- 
metrical  projection  of  a  circle  is  equal    t,,    • 
circumscribing    square.       1854     RONALDS    S:     K, 

u    i"'.,  '  ied-2>  I-  265  An  isometricid  pi,.,. 

the  boiler  and  furnace. 

2.  =  prec.  3. 

1855  MAYXK  Expos.  Lex.,  Isometricus,  applied  by  Hau-- 

maun   and    Neumann    to    a    system    comprehending    the 

,    crystalline  forms  iu  which  the  coordinate  planes  are  per- 

'    pendicular  between  them,  and  which  relates  lo  a  system  of 

axes  three  in  number  that  are  equal :  isometric.il. 

Hence  Isome'trically  adv.,  in  the  way  of  iso- 
metric projection. 


V  3  V' 

Isometrograph  (aisome-trograf).  [f.  Gr.  iVo- 
Utrpos  of  equal  measure  +  -GBAPH.]  An  instru- 
ment for  tracing  parallel  lines  at  exactly  equal 
distances. 

I-sommed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SUM  v .  I-somned, 
i-sompned,  of  SUMMON  v. 

Isomorph  (sA-iamfif).  Chem.  and  Min. 
[mod.  f.  Gr.  type  *  iVo/iop^-os  of  equal  form,  f. 
lao-,  Iso-  +  nopipTi  form  :  in  mod.  F.  uoniorplu.] 
A  substance  or  organism  isomorphous  with 
another. 


Nodosaria,  Olobigerina,  and  RoLalia. 
Isomorphic  (aissmpufilO ,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ic  :  in  mod.F.  isomorphique] 

1.  Chem.  and  Min.    Exhibiting  isomorphism,  iso- 
morphous; pertaining  to  or  involving  isomorphism. 

1862  SIR  H.  HOLLAND  Ess.,  Mod.  Chem.  444  This  peculiar 
isomorphic  relation  between  various  chemical  substances, 
having  in  themselves  other  singular  resemblances.  1894 
Thinker  V.  435  This  statement  is  not  vitiated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  such  phenomena  as  those  of  pleomorphism  and  of 
isomorphic  replacement. 

2.  Math.  Said  of  groups  corresponding  to  each 
other  in  form,  and  in  the  nature  and  product  of 
their  operations. 

1897  BURNSIDE  Theory  of  Groups  21  If  a  correspondence 
can  be  established  between  the  operations  of  G  and  G',  so 
that  to  every  operation  of  G  there  corresponds  a  single 
operation  of  G',  . .  while  to  the  product  AB  of  any  two 
operations  of  G  there  corresponds  the  product  A'B' of  the 
two  corresponding  operations  of  G'(  the  groups  G  and  G' 
are  said  to  be  simply  isomorphic. 

Isomorphism  (aisom^-jfk'm).  [mod.  (Mit- 
scherlich,  1819)  f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM  :  in  mod.F.  iso- 
mtrphiimt.]  The  character  of  being  isomorphous. 

1.  Chem.  and  Min.  The  property  of  crystallizing 
in  the  same  or  closely  related  forms,  esp.  as  ex- 
hibited by  substances  of  analogous  composition. 

The  general  law  of  isomorphism  affirms  that  bodies  b,i 
a  similar  chemical  composition  have  also  the  same  form ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  analogous  elements  and  groups  of 
elements  may  replace  one  another  in  composition  without 
essential  alteration  of  crystalline  form.   (Watts. i 
iSjSin  WEBSTEH.  1830  HERSCHEL  Stud.  .\at.  Phil.  295  The 
pliism  of  certain  groups  of  chemical  elements.     1841 
TKI.MMEK  /V,it/.6VtV.83  The  discovery  by  Professor  Mitscher- 
lich,  of  what  is  called  the  isomorphism  of  crystals,  dimii:i 
in  some  degree  the  value  of  crystalline  form  a>  a  distinctive- 
character.     1851  RICHARDSON  Geol.  (1855)  78  Isomorphism  is 
the  law  by  which  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  t  omliinitiL;  in 
manner,  may  give   birth   to   similar    crystalline 
forms,  although  the  constituent  elements  are  of  a  different 
nature.  1865-^2  WAITS  Diet.  Chem.  III.  423  Mit.scherlich's 

tited  to  the  Berlin  Academy  • 

'-lated  to  the  isomorphism  of  the  phosphates  and 
arsenates.  1879  KLTLEY  StuJ.  Rocks  x.  97  Completely 
establishing  the  isomorphism  of  orthoclase  and  albite. 

2.  Math.   Identity   of  form   and   of  operations 
between  two  or  more  groups. 

Isomorphous  (aisomp-jfas),  a.  [f.  as  Iso- 
MOKFH  +  -ous.] 

1.  Chem.  and  Min.  Having  the  property  of 
crystallizing  in  the  same  or  closely  related  geo- 
metric forms :  said  esp.  of  two  compounds  or 
groups  of  compounds  of  different  elements',  but  ul 
analogous  composition  (cf.  HoHCKOHOBPHODa  . 

1828   in    WIH^II.K   citing   Edi,t.    A'tT'.      1837  \Vni 
Hist.  Induct.   .SV.  (1857)   III.    189  Various  elements  \ihicli 

rphou-    to    each    other.       1841    'I 
Geol.  83  The  salts  of  arsenious  acid  are  iiomoipl] 
those  of  phosphoric  acid.     1853  W.  GKKGORY  />.v 

ji    We  observe    next,  that    '  may    be 

substituted  for  sulphuric  acid,  without  change  of  I 
other  words,  these  acids  are  isomorphous.  1871 
Elem.  Chem.  197  Certain  substances  exhibiting  a  similarity 


ISOPERIMETRICAL. 

'.T  must  be  mutually 
<3.  Math.  -   [aOMOBPB] 

-ison,  suit  risen, 

•fsoii,  -uoH-.-L.  -alia,  ,m    at  a  later  date  adopted 
m  the  twined  Imni  -ation,  which  is  thus  a 
of  -isoii),  -ctiwin,  -///,>//, •///.     Kxaiiij-lcs   ,-amfar. 
ts<m,fermiifn  jettison,  orison,  ; 

•  >0«. 

:<iii*>*  represent  OF.  b,n,lvn  , later  benis- 
ff»)»nd'  ,\,l.en,.,,,,ai  ,tari>an 

'.m  yha"r"c!r:  :  '""•"»= 

.  under  the  stress,  retained  a  dilTcient  foru, 

lientewn.  All  these,  with  poison  (:_ L.  pvtioticin).  etc  are 
"•"y  .  a  of  a  suffix  -SON  fcr  L.  .lit,,,,,, 

I-sondred,  MK.  pa.  pple.  of  SC.NUER  v 
I-songe(n,  ofSi.M,  v. 

Isoneph,  -nephelic :  see  Iso-. 

Isouomic  (aison()-mik),  a.  fad.  (lr.  I'OOTO/UX-OS 
'  devoted  to  equality  ',  f.  laovofua  :  see  ISONOJIV.] 

1.  Characterized  by  isonomy ;  having  equal  laws 
or  rights,  rare  -». 

1864  WEBSTER,  Isonomic,  the  same,  or  equal,  in  law  or 
right. 

2.  Chem.  Having  the  same  or  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  elements  ;  involving  analogy  of  composi- 
tion, as  isomorphism  in  the  stricter  sense. 

1864  [see  ISOMEROUS  3]. 

3.  Of  the  same   or   like   polarity  :    applied    to 
contact   of  parts  of  the  body  in  experiments  on 
animal  magnetism  :  opp.  to  HETEBONOMIC  i,  q.v. 

t  Iso-nomous,  a.  Cryst.  06s.  [f.  Gr.  iVoi-o^-ot 
>ee  next)  +  -ot's :  in  F.  UMMM.J  See  quot. 

1805-17  k.  JAMESON  Char.  Min.  ted.  3!  219  When  the 
exponents  which  indicate  the  decrements  on  the  edges  are 
equal  to  each  other,  and  also  those  which  indicate  the 
decrements  in  the  angles.  Example,  Isonomous  artificial 
blue  vitriol. 

Isonomy  (sisp-nomi).  [ad.  It.  isonomia '  equali- 
tie  of  laws  to  all  manner  of  persons '  (Florio,  1598), 
perh.  also  in  l6th  c.  L.,  a.  Gr.  icroro/iia,  n.  of 
quality  from  iVovo/ios  having  equal  political  rights, 
f.  lao-,  Iso-  +  voiwi  law.  Frequent  in  I7thc. ; 
obs.  in  iSth;  used  again  in  igth.]  Equality  of 
laws,  or  of  people  before  the  law;  equality  of 
political  rights  among  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lh-y  in.  xxxix.  114  The  successive  d: 
and  course  of  bearing  rule,  the   only  thing  that   maketh 
Isonomie,  and  equalitie  of  freedome.    Ibid.  Ixvii.  i  ;4  Under 
the  pretence  and  colour  of  Isonomic,  or  equal  1  and  indifferent 
jawes.     IHd.  xxxun.  I.  1016  Nothing  preserve!!]  isonomic 
in  a  citie,  &  mainteineth  equajl  libcrtie  more.    1659  (  '  •: 
on  Propvsalls  Officers  Annie  to  Parli.  8  E\ery  L>ne  pre- 
tending lo  equality  and  Isuliomy,  lifleth  up  and   udv.tnceth 
himself  whilst  he  shoveth  at,  and  thrusteth  down  others. 


lyce  f,    II  orK   L  tnrfrsities  vn.    123     1  he   Attic!,, 
that  a  democracy  was  but   llie  political   expression  of  an 
intellectual  isonomy.     1882  W.  I.ARV  M.,J.  Eng.  Hist.  II. 
272  To  regulate  the  many  varieties  of  man  . .  in  . . 
Kurope  on  the  principle  of  isonomy. 

Isop,  isop(p)e,  obs.  forms  of  Hi  - 
Isopathy  V3is^pa]ii).    Mcd.    ra>-c—>.     [I.  Iho- 

f    -r.VTHY.] 

a.  The  theory  that  disease  may  be  cured  by 
a  product  of  the  disease,  as  small-pox  by  applica- 
tion of  the  variolous  matter,  b.  The  popular  notion 
that  disease  in  a  particular  organ  may  be  cured  by 
eating  the  same  organ  of  a  healthy  animal. 
' 


Ispperimeter    ai.-wpiriinAai).    Gam.    [ad. 

jr.  laonipififrpo^ :  ste  Iso-  and  PEKIMETEK  :  iu  F. 
isoffrimitrt  (Rousseau  in  Litlre).]  A  figure 
having  a  perimeter  equal  to  that  of  another : 
usually  in//.  Figures  of  equal  perimeter. 

1674    I  '1696)  525  Plain  Figures,  called  Iso 

I  -Surface,  may 

different  in  their  Areas  and  Solid  Contents.  1715  TA\  Lox 
in  /'////.  Trans.  XX  I  \  the  Solution  of 

lems concerning  the  Isoperimcter.  18700"! 
Cicom.  Y.  162  Second  method,  called  the  method  of  isopcri- 

t  Isoperi  metral,  «•    Obs.    [f.  as  prec.  + 

-Ai,.]      —  next,  T. 

1625  X.  CAHI'I  N  •  j  Those  Figures 

called  Isoperimetrall.  ur  of  equal!  Perinn 

Isoperimetrical  Jtmaperime'trikl]  ,a.Gcom. 

[t.  (Jr.  ItfOnfifAfTpOt  -ICAL.J 

1.  Of  figures  :    I  laving  equal  perimeters. 

1706  I'n. 

such  Figures  as  have  equal  Perimeters,  or  Circumferences. 
1796  HIIION  Math.  .  'I.  Cramer  loo,  iu  the 

llerlin  Memoirs  for  1752  ..  pi    ,  •     ..  that 

regular  or  irregular.      l8ia  < 
The  great 

if 
Count  Math.  II.    ui  Of  all  Isoperimetrical  trial  | 


ISOPERIMETRY. 

one  which  has  the  Dealest  surface  is  equilateral.  1828 
i  ea  of  the  square  exceeds  the  area 

of  any  other  i  »1  rectangle  by  the  square  of  half 

the  difference  of  the  sides  of  the  re.,  tangle. 

2.  Relating  to  or  connected  with  isoperimetry. 
Isoperimctrical problems  :  see  quot.  i!" 

"743  I'1''1-  Trans.  XLII.  358  Uopenmetria 


•  743 


al  Problems  are 


ed. .with  like  Facility  by  the  same  MelhoJ.  1816  tr. 
Lacroi.i  s  Diff.  ft  Int.  Calculus  463  Such  is  the  simplest 
of  the  Isoperimetrical  Problems  so  called,  because  at 
first  only  curves  of  the  same  length  were  considered.  1821 
Btack-.i'.  Mag.  X.  557  From  Cookery  up  to  the  Law  of 
Contingent  Remainders,  Isoperimetrical  Problems,  or  the 
»-ide  difference  between  Objectivity  and  Subjectivity. 
1865  1!.  I'KI.JE  Infinites.  Culc.  (ed.  2)  11.  465  Problems  of 
.xima  and  minima  ..  wherein  the  variables  are 
not  independent  of  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  some 
^iven  relation,  which  may  be  integral  or  differential,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  definite  integral  . .  are  often  called  isopfri- 
mttrical,  because  the  given  condition  when  interpreted 
geometrically,  is  frequently  equivalent  to  the  length_of  the 
curve  being  given  between  certain  fixed  points  or  limiting 
lines. 

Isoperimetry  (aisflperi'metri).  Geom.  [f. 
as  ISOPEKIMETF.K  +  -v.]  That  branch  of  geometry 
which  deals  with  isoperimetrical  figures,  and  the 
problems  connected  with  them. 

1811  Hu TTON  Courst  Math.  III.  ii.  31  heading,  Elements 
of  Isoperimetry.  Hid.  32  The  most  abstruse  inquiries  con- 
cerning isoperunetry. 

Isopetalous  to  Isopiestic :  see  Iso-. 

Isophorous  V3isff6ras),  a.  Hot.  [f.  Gr.  lao- 
<t>dpos  bearing  equal  weight,  equal  in  strength, 
f.  lao-,  Iso-  +  -ipopot  bearing.]  Term  used  by 
Lindley  to  express  the  relation  of  certain  supposed 

fenera  (e.  g.  of  orchids)  to  those  of  which  they  are 
eld  to  be  abnormal  forms. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Isophorous,  transformable  into  some- 
thing else.  Thus,  Aclinia  [printed  Actinia}  is  an  isophorous 
form  of  Dendrobiunti  Paxtonia  of  Spatlwglottis,  and, 
according  to  Morren,  Anguloa  and  Lycaste  of  Maxillaria. 

Isopleural  (ais<7pl'u<>Tal),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-AL.]  Having  equal  sides,  equilateral  ;  spec,  in 
Zool.  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Isopleura  of  gas- 
tropods, which  have  the  body  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical, as  in  the  chitons.  Also  Isopleu-rous  a. 

t  I'sopleure.  Obs.  Also  in  Gr.  form  iso- 
pleuron.  [ad.  Gr.  Ia6ir\(vp-os  equilateral,  f.  lao-, 
Iso-  +  n\tvpa  rib,  side.]  A  figure  with  equal 
sides  ;  an  equilateral  figure. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  18  Then  in  the  voide  ouer 
the  Isopleures  make  foure  Mediane  prickes,  drawing  lines 
from  one  to  another  and  they  will  make  the  Rhombus. 
1647  H.  MORE  Philos.  Poems  377  An  Isopleuron  or  equi- 
lateral!  Triangle.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  H  Seh'.  116  The 
same  Answer  undoes  the  knot,  that  every  triangle  would 
be  an  Isopleuron,  that  the  diagonial  lines  of  a  Rhomboides 
would  be  equal. 

Isopod  (ai's<Jp(jdj,  sb.  (a.)  Zool.  Also  isopode. 
PI.  isopods ;  also  freq.  in  L.  form  isopoda 
(aisf  poda).  [a.  mod.F.  isopode,  f.  mod.L.  fso- 
pod-a  neuter  pi.,  f.  Gr.  type  *laowoS-,  f.  Iso-  +TTOI/S, 
iro8-  foot.]  An  animal  of  the  order  Isopoda  of 
sessile-eyed  Crustaceans,  characterized  by  seven 
pairs  of  equal  and  similarly  placed  thoracic  legs  ; 
comprising  marine,  fresh-water,  and  terrestrial 
species,  some  being  parasitic. 

1835  KIRBV  Hab.  ff  fast.  Anini.  II.  xv.  41  Isopods.  Head 
distinct.     Eyes  sessile.    Legs  simple,  equal.      1852  DANA 
Crust,  i.  11  There  are,  however,  true  intermediate  species 
between  the  Amphipods  and  Isopods.      1885  C.  F.  HOLDER 
Man'els  Anini.  Life  144  The  little  isopods,  so  common  on 
our  rocky  shores. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.  —  ISOPODOUS. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1875  BLAKE  Z,wl.  308  The  isoood 
Crustacea  have  the  head  distinct  from  the  segment  bearing 
the  first  pair  of  feet. 

So  Zsopodan  (aisfvpodan  a.  and  sb.  =.  prec. ; 
Isopodiform  (ais0pp'diff!im)  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  iso- 
podiformis  :  see  -FORM],  having  the  form  of  or 
resembling  an  isopod,  as  certain  insect  larvre  ; 
Isopodimorphous  (-mp'jfas)  a.  [Gr.  nop<pri  form] 
=  Isopodiform. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Isofocliforiiiis,  applied  by 
Kirby  to  the  hexapodous,  antenniferous  and  saprophagous 
larvae  which  have  an  oblong  body,  a  distinct  thoracic 
clypeus  or  buckler,  and  the  anus  furnished  with  filaments  or 
plates  :  isopodiform.  1856  DANA  in  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  July  n 
The  size  of  the  body  far  transcends  the  ordinary  Isopodan 
limit. 

Isopodous  aisp-piMas),  a.  Zool.  [f.  as  ISOPOD 
+  -iius.]  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  characters 
of,  the  Isopoda  :  see  prec. 

1826  KIRBV  &  Si1.  Entoniol.  III.  xxx.  168,  I  possess  two 

-jf  Silphidy  which  seem  to  exhibit  con- 

,iderable   analogy   with    the    Isopodcns   Crustacea.      1862 

D  Channel  Isl.  n.  ix.  {ed.  2}  234  The  isopodous  and 

amphipodous    species   are    also    supplied    by    the    same 

natui.. 

Isopolity  faisujyliti  .  Chic-lly  ./;;,•.  Hist. 
[ad.  Gr.  ioovoKirtia,  f.  Iff&noKtTrjs  a  citb.en  with 
equal  or  reciprocal  right,  f.  iVo-  +  iro\lTrjs  citizen.] 
Equality  of  rights  of  citizenship  between  different 
communities  or  states  ;  reciprocity  of  civic  rights. 

1836  C.  K.   i  L  .  not  known 
lhat  Athens  was  ever  on  t.  lity  with  any- 
other  State.    1844  KEMBLE  Saxons  Enf.  11.  vii.  II.  270  The 
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period  of  the  Social,  Marsic  or  Italian  war,  when  the  litits 
of  Italy  wrested  isopolily,  or  at  least  isolely,  from  Rome. 
1853  CLOUCH  Let.  to  C.  E.  Xortoa  21  Sept.,  Between 
Ameiic.i  ami  Kn^land  . .  one  would  be  glad  if  there  could 
exist  some  isopolity.  1897  A.  V.  DICKY  in  Conlemp.  Ki-'. 
Apr.  461  Community  of  citizenship  would  affect  not  civil, 
but  political  rights.  If  the  Acts  creating  isopolity  were 
passed,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  stand,_when  in 
England,  in  the  same  position  as  an  English  colonist 

b.  transf.  Equality  of  rights  or  privileges   (of 
any  kind). 

1861  S.  LUCAS  Sccularui  26  The  Church  . .  exemplifying 
in  her  own  '  dignified  isopolity '  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the 
.sight  of  God.  1870  FARRAR  St.  Paul  viii.  (18031  So  The 
Crucifixion  had,  in  fact,  been  the  protest  of  the  Jew  against 
an  isopolity  of  faith. 

So  Isopolite  ^ais^-fxflait)  [Gr.  iiroTroAiTijs  (see 
above)]  sb.  and  a.,  Isopolitical  ^aisopflli'tikal), 
a.,  of  or  relating  to  isopolity ;  involving  mutual 
rights  of  citizenship. 

1842-5  W.  Smith's  Diet.  Gr.  fr  Kom.  Antiq.  s.v.  Civitas, 
The  isopolite  relation.  1871  W.  Smith's  Smaller  Diet.  of 
A  ntiif.  (ed.  8)  173/1  If  he  withdrew  to  a  state  between  which 
and  Rome  isopolitical  relations  existed,  he  would  become  a 
citizen  of  that  state. 

Isopsephic  (aisopse-fik,  -rfik),  a.  (so.)  U-Gi. 
loo\ln;<pia,  f.  Ia6if<i]j>-os  (f.  taos  equal  +  i[>ij<pos 
pebble,  counter)  +  -If.]  Of  equal  numerical 
value ;  said  of  words  in  which  the  numerical  values 
of  the  letters  (according  to  the  ancient  Greek  nota- 
tion) made  up  the  same  amount.  Also  as  sb.  (in 
/>/.)  Isopsephic  verses.  So  Isopsephisrn  ^oiso- 
psrfiz'm),  isopsephic  relation. 

1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr.  II.  291  note.  They  [the  Greeks] 
called  verses  isopsephics  when  their  letters  made  up  numeri- 
cally the  same  sum.  . .  On  the  Gnostic  gems  the  word 
Abraxas  is  used  as  isopsephic  to  Meithras  (the  Sun)  because 
the  letters  of  both  natnes  =  325.  1886  —  Hist.  Interpr.  ii.  98 
This  method  resembled  the  Greek  isopsephism  and  consisted 
in  establishing  mystic  relations  between  different  concep- 
tions, based  on  the  numerical  equivalence  of  value  in  the 
letters  by  which  they  are  expressed. 

Isopterous  (aisp-pteras),  a.  [f.  Iso-  +  itrtp-w 
wing,  -irrfp-os  -winged  +  -ous.  Cf.  late  Gr.  Mirrtp- 
os  swift  as  flight.]  Having  equal  wings;  spec,  in 
Entom.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  characters 
of,  the  Isoptera  (reckoned  by  some  as  a  sub-order 
of  Neuroptera),  comprising  the  termites  or  white 
ants,  having  four  large  equal  wings. 

Isopyre  (ai'sopaiei).  Mitt.  [Named  1827; 
f.  Iso-  +  Gr.  iritp  fire.]  An  impure  variety  of 
opal,  containing  admixtures  of  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  lime. 

1827  Eilin.  New  Philos.  JniL  III.  264  The  lustre  of 
isopyre  is  less  bright  and  glassy  than  that  of  obsidian.  1883 
KUNZ  Amcr.  Gems  in  Min.  Resources  U.  S.  493  Isopyre  is 
found  in  small  veins  from  one  to  three  inches  in  width. 

Isorrhythmic  'ais^ri-hmik),  a.     Also  isorh-. 
[f.  Iso-  +  Gr.  pvOft-us  measured  motion,  pvOfux-vs    I 
set  to  time,  RHYTHMIC.] 

1.  Anc.  Pros.  Having  the  same  number  of  mora; 
or  units  of  time  in  thesis  and  arsis  ;  characterized 
by  feet  of  this  kind  (such  as  the  dactyl,  spondee, 
and  anapa;st). 

2.  Constructed  in  the  same  rhythm  or  metre  (as 
something  else). 

1870  Graphic  ->o  Aug.  183/1  We  should  like  to  see  an 
isorhythmic  English  version  of  Victor  Hugo's  '  Chasse  du 
Burgrave '  or  '  Pas  d'armes  du  Roi  Jean  '. 

t  ISO'SCel,  a.  Obs.  ran.  (In  8  isoeel.)  [a. 
F.  isoctle,  isosci'le  .1542  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  ad.  L. 
isosceles :  see  below.]  —  IHOSCELES. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia's. -\rcliit. (,\i\i)  I.  31  A  Triangle  Isoeel, 
that  is  of  two  equal  sides. 

t  Iso-scelar,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AH.]    ^next. 

1711  Brit.  Apollo  IV.  No.  S.  i  2  An  Isoscelar  Triangle. 

Isosceles  (aisp's/1/z),  a.  (sb.)  Geotti.  Also 
6—7  isoscheles.  [a.  late  L.  isosceles,  a.  Gr.  lao- 
antXr;s  equal-legged,  f.  lao-  +  trweAos,  <T««Af-  leg.] 
Of  a  triangle :  Having  two  of  its  sides  equal. 
(Formerly  sometimes  as  sb.  :  An  isosceles  triangle.) 

1551  RKCORDE  Pathw.  Knowl.  B  iij,  There  is  also  an  other 
distinction  of  the  names  of  triangles,  according  to  their 
sides,  whiche  other  be  all  equal  . .  other  els  two  sydes  bee 
equal!  and  the  thyrd  vnequall,  which  the  Greekes  call 
Isosceles,  the  I.atine  men  &qnicitrio,yxi&  in  english  tweyleke 
may  they  be  called.  1570  BiLLiNGSLEY/t«<Y/<i'i.  Def.xxv.  5 
Isosceles,  is  a  triangle,  which  hath  onely  two  sides  equal! 
1571  DIG»,ES  I'tintcm.  i.  Biija,  Isoscheles  is  such  a  Triangle 
as  hath  onely  two  sides  like,  the  thirde  being  vnequall,  and 
that  is  the  Base.  1656  Si. \KLKY  Hist.  Philos.  v.  11701) 
186/2  The  Element  of  a  Cube  is  an  Isosceles  Triangle,  for 
four  such  Triangles  concurring  make  a  Square,  and  six 
Squares  a  Cube.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  fy  Sell'.  115  We  are 
born  in  hand  with  this,  That  then  a  Scalenum  and  Isosceles 
would  be  all  one.  1798  CANNING,  etc.  Loves  Triangles  in 
Anli-yacobin  7  May,  'T\vas  thine  alone,  O  youth  of  giant 
frame,  Isosceles  !  that  rebel  heart  to  tame. '  1802  BOURNON 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI1.  307  With  isosceles  triangular  planes. 
1812-16  PLAVI-AIH  .Vat.  Phil.  (1819)  1.  87  The  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  .1  H  edge. 

Ilencelso'scelesism  (better  iso-sceliam)  noncc- 
u'd..  ihe  diameter  of  being  isosceles. 

1851  KusKix  Stones  I'cn.  I.  xxi.  Ii  32  But  the  spirit  of  the 
:  be  pul  into  the  hawthorn.  It  must  suck  in 
ism  with  its  sap. 

Isoscope,  -seismal,  etc. :  see  Iso-. 


ISOTHEKMAL. 

Isospondylous  i^isospfj-ndilas),  a.  Ichthyol. 
[f.  mod.L.  Isospondyl-us  (in  pi.  -yli\  (f.  Iso-  +  Gr. 
(TirocSt/Aos,  oipov-  vertebra,  joint)  +  -oU.S.]  Belong- 
ing to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the  hospondyli, 
an  order  of  physostomous  fishes,  including  most 
of  the  malacopterygians. 

Isostasy  (ais^-stasi).  [f.  Gr.  lao-  Iso-  + 
CTTams  setting,  weighing,  standing,  station  ;  cf.  Gr. 
iaoardat-os  in  equipoise,  equivalent.]  Equilibrium 
or  stability  due  to  equality  of  pressure. 

1896  /'c/.  .V<  i.  Monthly  L.  243  The  general  problems  of 
isostasy.  1900  Ibid.  LVI.  443  Now,  so  sensitive  is  the  earth 
to  changes  of  gravity  that,  given  time  enough,  it  responds 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  over  large  areas  by 
corresponding  subsidence  or  elevation.  . .  This  principle  of 
isostasy  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  one,  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  all  our  reasonings  on  trust  movements. 

Isostatic  (aisflste'tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
CTTOTIKOS  :  see  STATIC.]  Stable  because  of  equality 
of  pressure  from  all  sides. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Isostemonous,  -steric,  etc. :  see  Iso-. 

II  Isoteles  (ais<nn<z).  Anc.  Gr.  Hist.  [Gr. 
iVoTeAi/s  paying  equal  taxes,  f.  I<TOJ  equal  +  T«'A.OS, 
T«Ae-  tax,  etc.]  One  of  a  favoured  class  of  mettfd 
or  resident  aliens  at  Athens,  '  who  enjoyed  all 
civic  rights  except  those  of  a  political  nature ' 
(Liddell  &  Scott).  So  Isotely  (aisp-Uli)  [ad.  Gr. 
<<ror«'A«a],  the  condition  of  an  isoteles. 

1849  GROTE  Greece  n.  Ixv.  (1862)  V.  592  That  all  metics 
who  would  lend  aid  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely 
or  equal  payment  of  taxes  with  citizens.  1850  Ibid.  lx\i.  VI. 
17  Lysias.  -passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  Isoteles,  or 
non-freeman  on  the  best  condition.  1849  KEMBLE  :  see 

IsOPOLlTY. 

t  l-sothe,  v-  Obs.  In  3  i-soUien.  \QE..gesfyian 
to  prove  the  truth  of,  verify,  f.  ge-,  I- '  +  sop  true, 
SooTH,  sopian  to  prove  true.]  trans.  To  prove 
true ;  to  verify,  confirm. 

a  925  La-.vs  of  Ed"M.  <V  Gitth.  c.  6  §  7  Gif  man  fret  £eso3i;$e, 
liege  segylde.  c  1205  LAV.  29011  bis  heo  him  to«;eornden 
mid  }islen  to  isoSien.  c  1240  Sawles  Wardc  in  Cott.  /font. 
261  Ha . .  seo5  nu  al  bat  isoSet,  bat  ha  hefden  longe  ear 
icwiddet  of  ure  lauerd. 

I-sothe,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SEETHE  v. 

Isotheral  (sisp-Jieral,  si'sohloral),  «.  and  sb. 
[f.  next  or  its  F.  original  isothtre  +  -AL.  (The 
etymological  form  from  Gr.  would  be  isotkercal.)] 
a.  adj.  Applied  to  lines  on  a  map,  etc.  con- 
necting places  having  the  same  mean  summer 
temperature,  b.  sb.  An  isotheral  line,  an  isotherm 
of  mean  summer  temperature. 

1839  [see  ISOCHEIMAL].  1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1452  There 
me  sc\  eral  reasons  why  isocrymal  are  preferable  to  isotheral 
lines.  1867  PHOCTOR  in  Itllcll.  Ooserr.  No.  62.  118  The  iso- 
theral of  London.  1873  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  xxx.  427 
The  charts  of  isotheral  and  isochimenal  lines. 

Isothere  (M's»)>i»i).  Phys.  Gcog.  [a.  F.  isoth'crc 
sb.  ( =  ligiu  isotliltre} ,  introd.  by  I  lumboldt,  1817,3. 
Gr.  lao-  Iso-  +  Oipos,  Of  ft-  summer.]  An  imaginary 
line  passing  through  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  have  the  same  mean  summer  temperature. 

1852  DANA  Crust,  n.  1453  It  is  . .  an  objection  to  using  the 
isotheres,  that  those  towards  the  equator  are  much  more 
irregular  in  course  than  the  isocrymes. 

Isotherm  (ai'sojoam).  Phys.  Geog.  [f.  F. 
isotkermc,  introd.  by  Humboldt,  1817,  I.  Gr.  iVo- 
Iso-  +  0«'p/"7  heat,  Ofpn-6s  hot.]  An  imaginary 
line  passing  through  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
having  the  same  mean  temperature  ;  an  isothermal 
line :  see  next. 

1860  MAUKY  I'hys.  Geoff.  Sea  (Low)  vii.  171  The  isothtrm 
of  65°  skirts  the  northern  limits  of  the  sugar-cane.  1880 
/'litres  16  Aug.  1 1  4  The  isotherms  are  still  distinctly  of  the 
simiiner  type,  but  the  difference  between  the  temperatures 
at  the  inland  and  the  coast  stations  is  smaller. 

Isothermal  (oisoJ'O'amal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  F. 
isot/iermc  (see  prec.)  •*•  -AL.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  indicating,  or  corre- 
sponding to  equal  temperatures ;  a.  esp.  in  Phys. 
Geog.  applied  to  a  line  (imaginary  or  on  a  map, 
etc.)  connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
which  the  temperature  for  a  particular  period,  or 
(usually)  the  mean  annual  temperature,  is  the  same ; 
also  to  a  map  or  chart  exhibiting  such  lines. 

1826  KIKUY  &  Sl>.  Kntomol.  IV.  xltx.  484  Fixed  by  the 
will  of  the  Creator,  rather  than . .  regulated  by  any  isothermal 
lines.  1830  LVELL  1'rint:.  Geol.  !.  106  The  lines  of  equal 
winter  temperature  do  not  coincide  with  the  lines  of  equal 
annual  heat, or  the  isothermal  lines.  1880  HAUUHTON  f'/iys. 
Gt'<>£.  vi.  278  In  Europe.. 51"  N.  Lai.,  which  correspon- 
the  same  isothermal  line  as  39°  N.  Lat.  in  America. 

b.  Applied  to  Imaginary)  lines  or  surfaces  of 
equal  heat  in  a  crystal  or  other  body  when  heated. 

1854  J.  SCOFKEKN  ill  ( >rr's  Cin.  -SV.,  Clitm.  i  37  In  ci  > 

iui»  -.ijnic  axes  .  .  if  a  centre  of  IM  il  In 

exist  within,  and  the  crystal  to  be  indefinitely  extended  in 
all  directions,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  ellipsoids  with 
three  unequal  axes.  1871  1'..  STEWART  Heat  §  281.  1895 
SIOKY-MASKKI.YM-:  Cri'sfaiingr.  i.  S  n  As  the  form  i.s  in- 
variably found  to  be  either  circular  or  elliptical,  the 
i  "ntimious  isothermal  surface  which  would  result  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  given  temperature  at  a  point  inside 
a  crystal  must  be  either  a  sphere,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid. 


ISOTHERMALLY. 

B.  si'.  An  isothermal  line  or  surface  •   rui   ko- 
therni. 

1851  DANA  Cms!,  n.  1453  The  difficulty  of  dividing  this 

i  isothermals.    1871  MICH.,: 

503  The  present  limit  of  trees  is  the  Uotherm.il  whii  ! 
the  mean  temperature  of  50"  Fahr.  in  July,  or  about  the 
parallel  of  67°  N.  latitude.  1875  LVELI.  1'rinc  (,',;•/  II  it 
xxxm.  231  The  planes  of  the  subterranean  isothermals  or 
surfaces  of  equal  temperature  being  thus  made  to  vary 
1875 \  Academy  21  Aug.  201/1  Professor  Mayer  describes  the 
method  invented  by  him  for  obtaining  registers  of  the  iso- 
thermals on  the  sun's  disc. 

Hence  Isothe  rrually  adv.  So  also  Xsother- 
mobath  (siso^'Jmub.T?}))  [Gr.  eAffos  depth],  a  line 
connecting  points  of  equal  temperature  at  various 
depths  in  a  vertical  section  of  the  sea  ;  Isothe-r- 
mous  a.  =  ISOTHERMAL  a. 

1897  Daily  Nni':  15  June  5/5  The  compression  [of  the 
air]  takes  place  isothermally.  1876  SIR  C.  W.  THOMSON, 
Isothermobath.  1855  MAVNK  E.rfns.  Lc.\.  s.v.  Isathermtis, 
iHthermous  lines  do  not  follow  the  parallels  at  the  equator 

Isotherombroae  (srsoberp-mbrous),  „,  phys. 
Geoff,  [f.  as  ISOTHEKE  +  Gr.  o>/3j>os  rain  +  -OSE.] 
Applied  to  a  line  (on  a  map,  etc.)  connecting  places 
at  which  the  ratio  of  the  summer  rainfall  to  the 
annual  rainfall  is  the  same. 

1864  WEBSTER  cites  A.  K.  JOHNSTON. 

Isotome  (ai-sotiwm).  Zool.  [f.  Iso-  +  Gr.  TO/HJ 
cutting,  section.]  An  imaginary  line  conceived  to 
pass  through  corresponding  (homologous)  joints 
or  parts  in  a  series  of  different  animals,  indicating 
homology.  Hence  Isotomous  (sisp-tomas)  a.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  an  isotome. 

1884  [see  ISOMERE]. 

ISOtOUlC  (aisotfj-nik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  laorovos 
equally  stretched,  of  equal  tension  or  tone  (f.  lao- 
Iso-  +•  roVos  TONE)  +  -ic.] 

1.  Mus.  Characterized  by  equal  tones,  as  the 
system  of  tuning  usually  called  equal  temperament. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.t  The  isotonic  system,  in  music,  con- 
sists of  intervals,  in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tempered, 
and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

2.  Physiol.  (See  quot.  1900.) 

1898  A  Mutt's  Syst.  Med.  v.  461  Determination  of  the 
isotonic  coefficient  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  another  method 
of  blood  examination.  1899  CAGNEY  tr.  Jaksch's  Clin. 
Diagnosis  i.  (ed.  4)  16  Mention  must  be  made  of  von  Lim- 
beck's  researches  on  the  subject  of  the  resistence  of  the  red 
corpuscles  and  the  isotonic  property  of  blood-serum.  1000 
SIR  I.  BURDON-SANDERSON  Scha/eSs  Text-bit.  Physiol.  II. 
353  If.  before  and  during  excitation,  its  opposite  attach- 
ments are  so  fixed  that  they  cannot  be  brought  nearer 
together  by  the  effort  of  the  muscle  to  contract,  the  excita- 
tion of  the  muscle  is  said  to  occur  under  isometric  condi- 
tions. If,  on_the  other  hand,  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  left 
free,  so  that  it  can  shorten  on  excitation,  and  in  so  doing 
lift  a  weight  which  is  attached  to  it,  the  excitation  is  said  to 
take  place  under  iso_tonic  conditions. 

Isotrimorphism,  etc. :  see  Iso-. 

Isotropic  (aisotr^-pik),  a.     Physics,     [f.  Iso- 

+  Gr.  TpoTr-os  turn,  way,  manner,  disposition  + 
-10.  Cf.  Gr.  io-oTpoiros  of  like  character.]  Exhibit- 
ing equal  physical  properties  or  actions  (e.g. 
refraction  of  light,  elasticity,  conduction  of  heat 
or  electricity)  in  all  directions  :  opp.  to  xolclropic 
or  anisotropic. 

1864  in  WEBSTER  citing  NICHOL.  1867  THOMSON  & 
TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  518  The  substance  of  a  homogeneous 
solid  is  called  isotropic  when  a  spherical  portion  of 
it,  tested  by  any  physical  agency,  exhibits  no  difference 
in  quality,  however  it  is  turned.  1879  RUTLEY  Stuii. 
Rocks  ix.  70  To  distinguish  singly-refracting  or  isotropic 
from  doubly-refracting  or  anisotropic  minerals.  1894 


Naturalist  68  The  rock  further  resembles  certain  of  the 
Leinster  granites  in  containing  grains  of  isotropic  garnet. 
1896  Yale  Univ.  Grad.  Course  Instruct.  71  Propagation  of 
light  in  isotropic  and  aeolotropic  media. 

So  Isotrope  (si'sotroup),  a.  Isotropons  (aisp'- 
trlpas),  a.  =  prec. ;  Isotropy  (aisp-trfpi),  the 
condition  or  quality  of  being  isotropous. 

1885  LANDOIS  &  STIRLING  Hunt.  Physiol.  II.  624  The  con- 
tractile substance  [of  muscle  fibresj  doubly  refracts  light  and 
is  said  to  be  atiisotropous,  while  the  ground-substance  causes 
single  refraction,  and  is  isotropons.  1888  LD.  RAYLHIGH  in 
Philos.  Mag.  Sept.  242  There  is  involved  no  assumption  as 
to  the  homogeneity  or  isotropy  of  the  dielectric  medium. 

Isotype :  see  Iso-. 

I-sought,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SEEK  v.  I-sou- 
koured,  of  SUCCOUR  v. 

tlsound,.;.  Otis.  Forms  I  gesund,  2-4  i-sund, 
4  ysound.  [OE.  gesund  =  OS.  gisund,  OHG. 
gisunt,  Ger.  gesund,  Dn.  gezoiid.  The  prefix  ge-, 
If-  of  the  ola  langs.  has  fallen  off  in  later  Eng. 
and  Fris. :  see  SOUND  a.  The  ulterior  etymology 
is  uncertain.]  Sound,  in  health,  well,  safe. 

BeomulfiZ.)  1628  paes  l>e  hi  hyne  gesundne  seseon  moston. 
c  1000  &LPRIC  Gram,  xxxiii.  (Z.)  209  Aue  oSSe  saiite  beo 
Xesuud,  . .  A  uctft  salitete,  beob  ^esunde.  c  1305  LAV.  295 
pe  child  wes  iboren  isund.  ('1175  Passion  mtr  Lord  186 
in  O.  E.  Misc.  42  Leteb  beos  bileuen  hoi  and  isunde.  c  1380 
Sir  fr'entmb.  1993  pat  no  lym  be  laft  ysounde. 

I-sounded,  ME.  pa.pple.of  SOUND  v.  I-sowe(n, 
of  Sow  v. 

Isozoic,  etc. :  see  Iso-. 

I-spared,  ME.  pa.pple.  ot  SPARE  v.  I-sped, 
of  SPEED  v.  I-speke(n,  of  SPEAK  v.  I-speled, 
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of  SPK.I.E  v.,  to  spare.     I-spend,  -ed,  i-spent, 
of  SPEND  v.     I-sperred,  <if  SPAR  v.,  to  liar. 
fl-spile,  isepile,  var.  of  ikfile,  ;/,»/,/ ,,b-.. 
hedgehog :  see  IL. 

1398   IBM-IS*  llartli.  De  /'.  K.  xvill.i.  iMS.  Bodl.)lf.  ijq/-.- 
tea  gadreth  store  of  mete  and  fcdinge:  ;i 
nipte.      1495  Ibid.  Ixii.  SiB   An    ispil,.   |  i 
vrchon]  hath  a  lytyll  body  and  many  pykes  that  occupyetli 
more  place  than  the  body. 

I-spild,  -spilled,  -spilt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SPILL 
v.  I-spited,  of  SPIT  v.,  to  transfix.  I-spoiled, 
of  SPOIL  z>.  I-spoke(n,ofSpK.\Kz>.  I-sponne;n, 
-spun,  of  SPIN  v.  I  spoused,  of  SP> 
I-spoyled,  of  SPOIL  v.  I-sprad,  i-spred,  of 
SPHKAII  v.  I-spreind,  i-sprengd,  of  SPRKM; 
v .  I-sprongfe,  i-sprung(en,  of  SPRING  v. 

I  spy  :  see  HY-SPY. 

I-spyld,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SPILL  v. 

Israel  (i-ZK,el).  Also  4  (Wyclii)  Yrael.  [a. 
L.  Israel,  Gr.  laparjk,  a.  Heb.  Suit"  yisriitl,  lit. 
'  he  that  striveth  with  God ',  symbolic  proper 
name  conferred  upon  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  28.] 

I.  The  people  descended  from  Israel  or  Jacob, 
the  '  children  of  Israel '  collectively ;  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  nation  or  people. 

c  1000  /£LFRIC  Exod.  v.  2  Ne  can  ic  Drihten,  ne  ic  nelle 
forlstan  Israela  folc.  rxa$o  Gt-tt.  \  A'.r.  3268  Wende  we 
a-gen  An[d]  israel  folc  lete  we  ben.  Ibid.  3449  Moyses 


Tripoli  many  Jewes  and  Gentiles  had.  .perished  with  an 
Earthquake,  whereof  died  in  all  Israel  twentie  thousand. 
1878  ScillLLF.R-SziNESSY  in  Academy  606/2  The  German 
Jews,  now  the  most  accomplished  in  all  Israel. 

2.  In  fig.  and  allusive  uses ;  esp.  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  the  elect :  applied  to  the  Christian 
church,  or  to  true  Christians  collectively. 

Often  in  phrases  applied  originally  in  O.  T.  to  the  Jewish 
people ;  e.  g.  Israel  of  God,  mother  in  Israel,  etc. 

1382  WYCLIF  Gal.  vi.  16  Pees  vpon  hem,  and  mercy,  and 
vpon  Israel  of  God  [K  trims  «f  1611  the  Israel  of  God).  l6n 
BIBLE  Rom.  ix.  6  For  they  are  not  all  Israel  [earlier  w. 
Israelites]  which  are  of  Israel.  1693  H.  PKIUEWX  Direct. 
Ch.wardens  (ed.  4)  117  The  greatest  Troublers  of  our  Israel. 
1713  WARDER  True  Amazons  Ded.  7  Though  all  the  Thou- 
sands of  your  Britannick  Israel  esteem  Your  Majesty's 
Person  as  Sacred.  1836  OLMSTED  Slaiv  States  117  Old 
Aunt  Ann  was  a  sort  of  mother  in  the  colored  Israel  of  the 
town.  1881  FARRAR  Early  Clir.  I.  152  The  truth,  .that  the 
converted  Gentiles  constituted  the  ideal  Israel. 

Hence  I'sraelism,  reference  to  God's  Church 
under  the  name  or  figure  of  Israel ;  Israeli -stic 
a.,  using  the  name  or  guise  of  Israel. 

1684  H.  MORE  Ansiver  185  That  Israelism  which  runs 
through  the  whole  Prophecy.  Ibid.  241  He  in  this  Hylas- 
tick  and  Israelistick  way  prophesies  of  the  state  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

Israelite  (rarebit),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L. 
IsraelTta,  ad.  Gr.  'loyxiijX/Tijs ;  in  Heb.  ''wit' 
yisrfflT;  see  prec.  and  -ITE.] 

A.  sli.    1.  One  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  one  of 
the  Hebrew  people ;  a  Jew. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  xi.  22  The!  ben  Ysraelitis,  and  I.  1535 
COVERDALK  ifa'd.,  They  are  Israelites,  euen  so  am  I.  1611 
BIBLE  John  i.  47  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no 
guile.  1796  H.  HUNTER  tr.  St. .Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
III.  704  Tears  started  to  the  Israelite's  eyes.  1865  tr. 
Kenan's  Life  Jesus  7  The  assistance  . .  given  me  for  this 
part  of  my  task  by  a  learned  Israelite,  M.  Neubatier,  well 
versed  in  Talmudic  literature. 

2.  fig.  One  of  God's  chosen  people ;  a  member 
of  the  spiritual  Israel. 

1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  ix.  6  Sothli  not  alle  that  ben  of  Israel, 
thes  ben  Israelitis.  1555  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  56  Howe 
muche  more  then  ought  the  spirituall  Israelites  to  vse  all 
possible  meanes.  1607  HIKRON  ll'£s.  I.  102  The  elect  are 
called  the  Israel  of  God,  and  the  true  seruants  of  God 
Israelites  indeede.  1609  S.  SEWALL  Diary  $  Nov.  (1878)  1. 
504  Capt.  Appleton  of  Ipswich .  .an  Israelite  indeed,  a  great 
Ornament  of  that  Church  and  Town. 

B.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Israel ;  Jewish,  Israelitish. 
1851  D.  PITCAIRN  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dal'.  Ps.  xi.  4  I!y 

drowning  the  Israelite  males.  1899  SAVCE  Early  Iwi-l  I. 
54  The  peasantry  was  Israelite. 

Hence  I  sraeliteship  nonce--<ud.,  the  position  or 
standing  of  an  Israelite. 

1680  H.  DODWELL  T-i',i  Lett.  (1691)  25  The  opening  of 
the  ears. .the  true  Israeliteship, .  .every  where  assigned  as 
the  reasons  of  the  conversion  of  many  of  them. 

Israelitic  (i  zroeli'tik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
Israelitic-us,  i.  IsraeKta  :  see  prec.  and  -ic.]  = 
ISRAELITISH.  So  f  Israelitical  a.  Ots. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Exod.  xii.  Comm.,  Didthe  Israelitical 
people  in  ^Egypt  use  to  eate  a  lambe  raw?  1668  H.  MOKI-: 
Div.  Dial.  IV.  xxiii.  (1713)  346  These  Congruities  of  the 
Israelitical  Types.  1836  G.  S.  FABER  Print,  noctr.  Election 
H.  x.  423  The  subject  of  the  israelitic  phraseology.  1882  3 
SCHAFF  Encycl.  fietig:  Kncnul.  I.  706  The  next  n 
contact  between  Egyptian  and  Israelitic  history. 

Israelitish  (i-zr«,ebi:tij  ,  a.  [f.  ISRAELITK 
+  -ISH.]  Belonging  to  the  Israelites,  or  to  the 

nation  of  Israel ;  Jewish. 
1535   COVERDAI.E  Lev.   xxiv.    io   An    Israelitish    wpmans 

sonne.      1597   \.  PAVNK   Royal  A'.lr//.    26  The    IsraiilKi  ln- 

church.    1656  BKN  ISRAKI.  I  'iuii-  Jud;eo>'itni  in  riitni.v  (17081 

II.  401  In  the  Israelitish  Senate  no  Torture  v: 


ISSTJANT. 

i     1884   flrit.  +  For.   F.-.-nnf;.  K,-.:  July  403  Secretary  and 
•mmunity  m  Pe«h. 

iwG.Wnrnmu  in  (.iff,  ymls.(\i*f*  269  An  honest 

Quaker. 

I'sraelitism.   ran:  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ISM.]     I  hr 
icligionof  the  Israelites;  Judaism. 
1616  VV.  (1629)   76  This  only 

.it  in  mtn  pretending  Israeli! 
lirls,  the  sentrnce  should  serme  pi. 
1 1  sraelitize,  v.  nonce-wd.    [Sve  -I/K. J    In  phr 

10  fuaelitize  it:  to  play  the  Israelite. 

1651    URQUHART    Jf.vcl    \\\  litfidly 

Isnehtuing  it  in  then 

tl-sraelize,  v.  >ion,f--vd.  [f  ISKAKI,  \  -I/K.] 
trans.  To  make  like  Israel  ;  to  cause  to  prevail 
(see  Gen.  xxxii.  . 

1600  TOURNEUK  Trans/.  Met.  xiii,  lone,  luaellize  my 
tongue,  and  let  my  voycc  Pmuyk  with  thee. 

tl'SSant,  n.  Her.    Vl's.    nire.     [a.  F.  issatit, 
nhoyessant,  pr.  pple.  of  OF.  issir,  cissir,  to  | 
see  laiizi.]  =l8.si'ANT  2. 

1513   in  Glm-cr's  Hist.  Derby  (1829)  I.  App.   61    Robert 
Darley  bayryth  goulls  halff  a  Buk  gold  and  sylver  per  pale 
..ixs.-int  owt  of  a  wrayth  goulls  and  sylver.     156-- 
A  rntoric  84  b.  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Lion  icsaunlet'.  ; 
Sable.     L.  This  1  lake  to  be  two  halfe  Lio 

11  is  but  one  Lion.     For  if  you  marke  it  well,  you  shal  per- 
ceaue  y>  as  he  gowttli  out  at  the  cheife,  so  comelh  he  in, 
at  y  baste  of  the  Escocheon. 

Isschewe,  obs.  form  of  Escn 

I-sschilde,  var.  of  I-SHIELD  v.  Obs. 

t  Isse,  int.  Obs.  [A natural  utterance:  cf.  //»t/;, 
st,  -d'hisht.]  An  ejaculation  enjoining  silence. 

1598  Fi  ORIO,  Zita,  an  aduerbe  to  commaund  or  perswade 
silence,  as  we  say  isse,  whisht  or  st. 

Isse,  obs.  form  of  ICE.  Isse,  Issh,  var.  of  I. -.n 
v.  Obs.  I-ssed,  -ME.  pa. pple.  of  SHEH  v.  Issle, 
var.  of  ISEL,  Obs.  I-ssiyned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
SHRINE  v.  I-ssryue(n,  of  SHRIVE  v. 

Issuable   (i-J'Kiab'l,  i-siw-),  a.     [f.   Is 
and  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Law.  That  admits  of  an  issue  being  taken  ;  in 
regard  to  which  or  during  which  issue   may  be 
joined.     Also  transf. 

_  i  1570  Pride  fj  Lott't.  (1841)  17  Until  ye  come  to  matter 
issuable.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Comrtnv.  Eng.  (1609)  66  If 
the  aunswere  be  issuable  they  proceede  to  triall.  1598 
KITCHIN  Courts  Left  (1675)  444  It  is  a  matter  in  deed  issu- 
able. 1768  BLACKSTONE  C'otnm.  III.  353  Hilary  or  trinity 
terms,  which  from  the  making  up  of  the  issues  therein  are 
usually  called  issuable  terms.  1890  Scot.  Leader  28  Jan.  4 
His  Lordship  held  that  there  was  no  issueable  matter  in  the 
paragraphs  complained  of. 

2.  That  may  be  issued ,  as  a  writ  or  summons ; 
liable  or  authorized  to  be  issued. 

1642  CHAS.  I  Annu.  Decl.  Both  Houses  i  July  41  This 
Statute  . .  doth  onely  enact  a  Commission  issuable,  without 
commanding  that  it  shall  issue.  1740  Propos.  Prcv.  Poor  6 
Cattle  issuable  for  Naval  Services.  1865  Pail  Mall  G. 
18  July  10/1  He  will  be  without  a  seat  until  February,  no 
new  writ  being  issuable  until  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 
1886  GLADSTONF.  Irish  Qtitst.  iii.  25  Fifty  million  of  Consols 
i^u.ible  under  the  act. 

3.  Liable  to  issue  as  the  proceeds  of  any  property, 
investment,  or  source  of  revenue. 

1674  T.  TURNOR  Case  Bankers  vii.  30  [He]  forthwith  stops 
their  Pensions  issuable  out  of  the  said  Tributes.  1737  L. 
CLARKE  Hilt.  Bible  (1740)  II.  xll.  706  An  account  of  all  the 
persons,  possessions,  and  estates  therein,  and  the  i 
issuable  from  them.  1814  Hist.  Univ.  Oxford  II.  127  To 
purchase  lands,  the  issuable  profits  of  which  he  ordered  to 
be  equally  distributed  between  the  Fellows  and  Scholars. 

Hence  I'ssuably  adv.,  in  an  issuable  manner ;  so 
as  to  raise  an  issue. 

1783  R.  BURKE  in  E.  Barkc's  Corr.  (1844)  III.  18,  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  certain  person  should  be  driven  to 
plead  issuably.  1825  KNAPP  &  BALDW.  Nrtvgate  Cal.  IV. 
288/1  Obliged  them  to  plead  issuably. 

Issuance  (i  J'"ians,  isi«-).  U.S.  [f.  next:  see 
-AXCE.]  The  action  of  issuing,  putting  forth,  or 
giving  out ;  =  ISSUE  sb. 

1865  Proclam.  Prt-sitL-nt   L'.S.   29  M.ly,  Whereas   many 
persons  who  had  so  enga^td  in  -:iid  rebellion  have,  since  the 
issuance  of  said  proclamation,  failed  or  neglected  to  take 
the  benefits  offered  thereby.     1885  Ci'ntury  /!/<»<..    XXX. 
oos'Such  allotment  and  issuance  of  individual  patents.    1892 
LOUNSBURV  Sfnti.  C/iit.'i. ,  r  I.  ?S  The  issuance  of  the  I- 
of  protection.    1895  />,«,    N.Y.1  -  \  •  }>  3/2  The  flexi 
.ince  would  be  real,  but  the  flexibility  of  circulan 
distribution  would  be  only  nominal  in  respect  to  the  more 
distant  commercial  centers. 
Issuant  (i-J'«iant,  i-siw-),  a.  (s/>.~)     [I. 
+  -ANT  l,  after  F.  pr.  pples.  in  -ant.] 

1.  Issuing  or  proceeding  from  a  place  or  source. 
Now  rare. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra:>.  ^  Out  of  that  Cloud  is  issuant 
so  forcible  a  whirle-wind,  as  breeds  feare  and  admiration. 
1642  tr.  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  5  13.  7  A  rent  charge  to  be 
me  Came.  1660  WATERHOI-SE  A  ruts  4- 
Arm.  81  Commensurate  to  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  that 
thing  or  person,  and  issuant  from  it  as  the  tribute  we  KIVC 
to  that  Excellency  of  worth  we  apprehend.  1839  I 
Festus  xxxi.  (185^)  52^  1  il;e  eternal  throne, 

Came  like  a  cloud  i't 

2.  Her.  Emerging  from  the  bottom  of  a  chic 

usually)  rising  from  another  bearing  or  Iruin 
the  bottom  of  an  escutcheon.  Said  esp.  of  a  beast 
of  which  the  upper  half  alum-  il  visible.  ' 


ISSUE. 

M»/  and  ret'frttwt,  'emerging  and  disappearing'; 

..f  two  beasts  on  a  shield  when  only  the  lower  part  of 

one  and  the  upper  part  of  the  othrr  are  seen. 

1610  1611)111  Hebeareth  Azure, 

;ieale  stalkes,  I'.ladcd 

ul  Proper.  ..  A  Venetian  Coate-armour.     Jbid. 

:.  This  Lion  is  said  to  be  issuant  because  he  doth  SSSIR- 

from  out  of  the  bottome  of  the  Chiefe.     1687  A.  LOVELL  tr. 

Thevenot's  Trat'.\.  113  There  are  also  three  demy  Lions 

••it  out  of  the  Wall,  from  the  Head  to  half  tbe  Body. 

1813  RTTTER  Fonthill  p.  xxiii,  Issuant  out  of  a  ducal  coronet, 

i  oak-tree  fructed. 

tB.  sb.  Something  that  issues  or  juts  out.  Obs. 
1674  JEAKE  Arith.  (1696)  202  The  little  Issuants  at  Top 
denote  the  Table  may  be  increased  as  occasion  requires. 

Issue  '.i'pw.  i'>i»  ,sh*  Forms:  4-6  issu,  issew'e, 
tadmi0l(4ymv,4*5  yssu,.SV.  ischow),  4-7  yssue, 
=  yasew  e.isswe.ischewe/.isue.usshew.uschu  , 
6  esaew(e,  isshewe,  ishew,  ishu,  ishwe,  (isew, 
Sf.  yschew,  ischue,  ischay),  7  essue^,  4-  issue. 
[ME.  a.  OF.  issue,  cissttf,  r'site,  fssut,  nxtKvft  etc. 
(mod.F.  issue} :— pop.L.  *exilta  sb.  (analogous  to 
those  in  -<7te,-ADE)  from  fern,  of  *exiifus  pa.  pple., 
for  cl.L.  exittts  (cf.  It.  escito,  itsciia  from  *&ttfus)t 
from  L,  txirc  to  go  out :  see  ISH  &.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  going,  passing,  or  flowing 
out ;  egress,  exit ;  power  of  egress  or  exit ;  out- 
going, outflow. 

1381  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxxfij.  8  The  Lord  kepe  thin  entre  and 
thi  ksu.  1419  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  14  The  kynges  dyke 
betwix  Bouthumbarr  and  Munkbarr  was  so  stopped,  that 
the  water  myght  noght  hafe  issue,  c  1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La 
Belle  Dame  52  The  wepyng  teres  haue  so  large  yssewe. 
1593  Sc.  Acts  Jfeft  K/  (1597)  S  161  With  freedome  of  foggage, 

fstourage  . .  free  ischue  and  entrie.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
39  The  said  winde  within  the  earth  . .  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  breake  forth  and  make  issue.  1673  TF.MPLE  Obs. 
United  Pr<K>,  Wks.  1731  1. 44  The  Maes. .  fell.,  into  the  Sea 
at  the  Briel,  with  mighty  Issues  of  Waters.  1860  TVNDALL 
(rlac.  i.  v.  38  The  whole  volume. .escaped  from  beneath  the 
ice  at  the  end  of  the  glacier,  forming  a  fine  arch  at  its  place 
of  issue. 

t  b.  A  sally,  sortie.   Obs. 

r  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ay  man  xx.  443  His  bredren 
made  an  yssue  vpon  hym  and  hys  folke,  and  slewe  many  of 
theym.  1577  HoLiNSHEoCAr^w.  II.  1195/1  Dayly  were  issues 
made  out  of  the  Citie  at  dyuerse  gates.  1685  TR  A  VESTIN  .$«£*• 
/VSrni4mcM/38  The  besieged,  .made  an  issue  on  the  East  side, 
with  a  strong  Body  of  men. 

C.  fig.  in  reference  to  things  immaterial,  or  to 
coming  out  of  a  condition. 

c  1174  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  205  His  sorwes  J>at  he  spared 
hadde,  He  yaf  an  yssue  large,  and  deth  he  cride.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  259/1  She.  .ordeyned  her  body  to  abyde 
in  her  bedde  unto  her  yssue  and  departyng.  1576  FLEMING 
Panopl.  Epist.  33  That  wherein  I  have  given  you  advertise- 
ment, ..  had  issue  from  a  heartie  good  will.  1611  BIBLE 
Ps.  Ixviii.  20  Vnto  God  the  Lord  oolong  the  issues  from 
death.  —  Prov,  iv.  23  Keepe  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  : 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  1661  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
Prayer  all  Cpndit.  Men,  Giving  them,  .a  happy  issue  out  of 
all  their  afflictions.  1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  \\\.  83  He 
[Gray]  is  a  poetical  nature  repressed  and  without  free  issue. 
2.  Outgoing  ;  termination,  end ;  close, 

fa.  of  a  period  of  time.   Obs. 

1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  j,  As  I  was  in  a  garden,  .as 
it  were  in  thyssue  of  Aprylle. 

b.  of  an  action  or  proceeding. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  it.  xxirl.  §  6  Formal  speakers, 
that  study  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than  upon 
the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech.  1638  SinT,  HERBERT 
Trav.  (ed.  2)  190  [He]  gave  a  like  issue  to  his  life  and 
Kingdome.  1769  ROBERTSON  Chas.  I',  vn.  Wks.  1813  III. 
43  Before  the  negotiations  at  Crespy  were  brought  to  an 
issue. 

c.  of  anything  extended  in  space. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  308  A  folding  robe  ..  Fell 
bright-white  to  the  feet,  with  a  purple  border  of  issue. 

t3.  Feudal  Law.  Issues  of  homage,  fines  paid 
by  vassals  when  released  from  the  obligation  of 
homage.  Obs. 

1648  Art.  Peace  c.  7  Such  Composition  and  Agreement 
which  shall  be  made  with  his  most  Excellent  Majesty  for 
the  Court  of  Wards,  Tenures,  Kespits  and  Issues  of  Homage. 

4.  Med.  A  discharge  of  blood  or  other  matter 
from  the  body,  either  due  to  disease  or  produced 
surgically  by  counter-irritation. 

1516  TINDALE  Matt.  ix.  20  A  woman  which  was  diseased 
with  an  issue  of  bloud  [WYCLIF,  the  flix  or  rennynge  of 
blood]  xij  yeres.  1535  COVERDALK  Lev.  xv.  2  Whan  a  man 
hath  a  runnynge  yssue  from  out  of  his  flesh,  y  same  is 
vncleane.  1579  LVLY  Kitphues  (Arb.)  43  Would  you  haue 
. .  One  playster  to  an  olde  issue  and  a  fresh  wound  ?  1726 
'  .  xixj  If  physic  or  issues  will  keep  the  com- 
plexion from  inclining  to  coarse  or  ruddy,  she  thinks  them 
well  employed.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  570 
Ksdiarotics  are  employed  to  produce  ulceration*  which 
e  the  bases  of  issues. 


mourning  for  them  with  tears  of  repentance. 

b.  An  incision  or  artificial  ulcer  made  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  such  a  discharge. 

1607  Toi^F-i.i.  Fonr.f.  B  easts  (1658*  191   If  at  any  time  she 
be  troubled  with  the  Dropsie,  an  issue  must  he  made  under 
her  shoulder.      166*  PF.PVS  Diary  14  June,  He  had  a  blister, 
DC,  upon  his  neck.    1800  Metf.  JrnL  \\ .  n  Two  large 
were  now  cut,  one  below  each  knee,  the  discharge 
from  which  being  copious,  afforded  considerable  relief.    1861 
MRS.  CARLVI.F  Lett.  III.  7S  Lying  there,  with  two  ISM 
her  hack. 
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II.  5.  A  place  or  means  of  egress;  way  out; 
outlet. 

13..  A'.j4/is.  816  (MS.  Bodl.i  At  pe  yssue  of  \>e  doren, 
Tholomeus  dude  on  his  sporen,  c  1400  Afiol.  Loll.  34  In  pe 
weyes  of  pe  temple,  hi  al  be  issewis  of  be  sanctuari.  t  1450 
M,r.'in  xx.  557  Thei  com  to  the  issu  of  the  foreste.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Gni Han  can's  ft;  Chirnrg.  7/1  The  wounde  having  two 
issues,  the  one  vnder,  and  the  other  above.  1607  K.  (BRIM- 
STONE tr.  Goulart's  Mew.  IHst.  570  At  the  mouth  and  issue 
of  this  straite.  1716  LEONI  Albert?*  Archil.  I.  18/1  The 
Issues  for  Smoke  and  Water  ought  to  be  as  direct  as 
possible.  1750  JOHNSON  A  65  P  4  He  now  re- 

sol  \  cd  to. .  tiy  to  find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open 
into  the  plain.  1859  THAC  KKRAY  /  'irgin.  xviii,  As  my  Lady 
Castlewood  . .  passed  through  one  door  of  the  saloon  . .  my 
Lord  Castlewood  departed  by  another  i^siie.  1885  STKVI-.N- 
<o\-  Dynamiter  181  A  spot  whence  his  eye  commanded  the 
three  issues  of  the  square. 

b.  The  point  where  a  body  of  water  flows  out ; 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  outlet  of  an  inland  sea,  etc. 
Also,  the  outflowing  stream. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  354  This  fals  tratour  his  men 
had  maid.  .The  ischow  [r'.r.  ysche]  of  a  louch  to  den.  1513 
DOUGLAS  JEneis  in.  x.  80  Now  eik,  as  thai  say,  Arethusa, 
at  thi  mouth  or  ischay  It  [Alpheus]  enteris  rynnmg  in  the 
Cicell  se.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  82  The  vast  and  wide 
Ocean  lying  before  Asia  . .  breaketh  into  the  maine  with  a 
small  and  narrow  issue.  1612  BR  ERE  WOOD  Lang.  $  Relig. 
xiii.  131,  I  find  the  city  of  Arsaratha.  .placed  near  the  issue 
of  the  river  Araxes  into  the  Caspian  sea.  1613  PURCHAS 
Pilgrimage  (1614)  513  This  Sea  [the  Caspian]  is  . .  without 
any  issue  to  other  Seas.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II. 
66  Neither  its  source  nor  its  issue  is  known. 
f  C.  A  sewer  or  sink  ;  a  privy.  Obs. 

1588  Nottingham  Rtc.  IV.  223  A  great  anoyinge  to  the 
whole  stritte  for  lacke  of  an  essewe.  x6i6Si'RFi_  &  MARKH. 
Country  far  me  vni.  25  It  is  also  a  signe  of  Raine  . .  if  the 
common  Issues  or  Priuies  doe  stinke  more  than  usually. 

IH.  6.  Offspring,  progeny ;  a  child  or  children  ; 
a  descendant  or  descendants.  Now  chiefly  in  legal 
use  or  with  reference  to  legal  succession,  f  For- 
merly sometimes  with  pi.  issues.  (Rarely  used  of 
the  young  of  beasts.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi,  239  Hym-self  bihijte  to  me  and 
to  myne  issue  bothe  Londe  and  lordship,  c  1450  LONRMCK 
Grail  Iv.  397  Of  that  damysele  Cam  forth  Isswe  kyng  Car- 
celpis  bothe  good  and  trewe.  1486  Bk.  St.Albans,  Her. 
B  ij  a,  If  he  had  vshew  forth  vnto  the  fifth  degree  from  him 
by  right  lyne  of  vsshew  male  he  is  a  gentylman  of  blode. 
1504  Plnmpton  Corr.  193  As  for  such  essew  as  God  sendeth 
them,  it  is  noe  doubt  but  he  wylL.provyd  for  them.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Xlt'idaiiSs  Comm.  101  b,  The  laste  kynge  of 
Fraunce  of  the  heyre  males  of  Charlemayne,  was  Lewys  the 
fifte.  who  died  without  isshewe.  1614  RALEIGH  Hist.  World 
i.  (1634)  92  There  were  founded  by  his  [Noah's]  Issues  many 
.threat  Cities.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  II.  vii.  in  By 
the  birth  of  issue,  the  possibility  of  the  donor's  reversion  was 
rendered  more  distant  and  precarious.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess. 
Hunting  (1788)  70  How  the  impression  of  the  Dog  . .  could 
occasion  similitude  in  the  issue  of  the  Bitch,  and  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  years,  after  the  Dog's  death,  nobody  but  the 
Doctor  is  capable  of  defending.  1850  HT.  MARTINEAU 
/fist.  Peace  II.  v.  ix.  344  No  issue  from  this  marriage 
survived.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  324  Rich  Aemathla's 
arm,  great  sire  of  a  goodlier  issue. 

Jig.  c  1420  ?  HOCCLEVE  Piteous  Contpl.  Soitl  50,  I  am 
adred  that  charite  is  deed,  . .  Withowt[en]  eyre  or  issue  of 
hire  seed.  1581  J.  ftv.i.\.H addon's  AHSIV.  Osor.  222  b,  Issues 
and  sproughts  of  Religiones  never  planted  by  god.  1679 
DRVDEN  Tr.  $•  Cr.  Prol.  19  Weak,  short-liv'd  issues  of  a 
feeble  Age ;  Scarce  living  to  be  christened  on  the  Stage  ! 
1704  SWIFT  Bait.  ftks.  Misc.  (1711)  222  Lust  and  Avarice; 
which,  tho'..  Brethren  or  collateral  Branches  of  Pride,  are 
certainly  the  Issues  of  Want. 

t  b.  A  race,  stock,  breed,  brood  ;  alsoySjf.  Obs. 

16*0  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  40  Deucalion  cast  stones 
over  his  shoulders,  from  whence  we  are  sprung,  an  hard 
issue.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  221  Though  the  Cam-' 
brian  issue  in  the  new  found  world  may  seeme  extinct,  the 
Language,  .points  at  our  Madocs  former  being  there.  1680 
ALLEN  Peace  $  Unity  Pref.  70  The  numerous  Issue  and 
Company  of  Atheists,  Infidels,  Scepticks,  Papists,  and 
Quakers  in  this  Nation. 

7.  Produce,  proceeds ;  profits  arising  from  lands 
or  tenements,  amerciaments,  or  fines.     Now  only 
in  legal  use. 

ci33o  R.  BnuNNEC//r0«.  (1810)19  He  was  first  of  Inglond, 
bfttgaf  God  his  tibe,  Of  Isshue  of  bestes,  of  londes,  or  of  libe 
[  De  I'yssue  de  ses  bestes,  de  terre  et  tenement}.  1390  LANGL. 
Rich.  Redeles  iv.  8  Alle  J>e  issues  of  court  ^at  to  pe  kyng 
longid.  1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  122  All  profytes  and  issues 
of  the  maners.  1537  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Ret,.  Oxford 
146,  5*  by  the  year  to  their  clothing,  of  the  issues  of  the  said 
Hospital.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  273,  Such  wardeine 
in  socage  shal  take  no  issues  or  profiles  of  suche  landes, 
1765  Act  5  Gfo.  ///,  c.  26  Preamble,  All  manner  of  issues, 
revenues,  and  profits  of  the  said  island.  1883  in  WHARTON. 
t  b.  A  fine,  an  amerciament ;  an  order  for 
levying  such.  Obs. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  378  That  euery  Bailly  ..  yelde 
accouiptes  of  the  yssues,  fines,  amerciaments  of  Grenewax, 
in  the  kynges  courte  forfet  by  eny  citezen  dwellynge  w!yn 
the  cyte.  1562  J.  HF.VWOOD  Prov.  ft  Epigr.  (1867)  205 
Thou  lostst  a  marke  in  issews,  criers  say.  1620  J.  WILKINSON 
Coroners  $  Sheriffs  57  Sherifes  must  levy  their  issues  and 
amerciaments  by  their  extracts  under  the  scale  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  344 
Appear  while  you  will,  plead  what  you  will,  submit  to  the 
Mercy  of  the  Court,  Issues  shall  go  on  still,  as  if  you  did 
neither,  till  you  have  done  somewhat  that  the  Court  will 
not  order  you  to  do,  nor  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  when  you 
have  done.  1752  J.  LOUTUIAN  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  184 
A.  B.  come  forth,  or  you  lose  roof,  in  Issues. 

8.  That  which   proceeds  from   any  source;   the 
outcome  or  product  of  any  practice  or  condition. 


ISSUE. 

1601  SHAKS,  Alls  Jf  W/  n.  i.  109  The  dearest  i^stie  of  his 
practice  And  of  his  olde  experience,  th'onlie  darling.  1658 
\V.  SANDKKSON  Graphite  22  From  an  Arli;';m  >  cvci-llencies 
proceed  those  extra-,  .  .which  ;uc-  !mt  tlir  . 

of  an  idle  brain.    167*  CAVF  Print.  Clsr.  \.  v.  (1673)  120  I  h 
issue  of  the  most  foolish  spite,     1871  BJ.ACKIE  Four  Phases 
i.  52  The  product  of  my  labour  and  the  issues  of  my  activity 
are  mine. 

f  b.  An  action,  a  deed  (in  relation  to  the  doer). 
Obs.  rare. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jnl.  C.  m.  i.  294  There  shall  I  try  In  my 
Oration,  how  the  People  take  The  cruell   issue  of  these 
bloody  men.    1611  —  Cyntb.  n.  i.  51  You  are  a  fool  granted 
therefore  your  issue-;,  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate. 
fc.  An  emanation.  Obs. 

1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  Proem.  Bviij  note,  There  be 
certain  incorporeal  and  spiritual  evaporations  and  issues 
which  proceed  out  of  the  Loadstone. 

f  9.  The  entrails  of  a  butchered  animal.   Obs. 

r  1420  Liber  Cocornin  (1862)  9  Take,  wasshe  bo  isues  of 
swan nes  anon,  And  skoure  bo  guttns  \viih  salt  iclion.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  266/1  Issu  tof)  a  slayne  beeste, . .  intrale* 
7't'S  inplnr.  intrniia,..extntn. 

IV.  1O.  The  outcome  of  an  action  or  course  of 
proceedings  or  the  operation  of  something;  event, 
result,  consequence.    Also  in  pi.   In  the  issue  (f  in 
issue),  in  the  event. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ruth  in.  18  Abide  doubter,  to  the  tyme  that 
we  seen  what  yssu  the  thing  wol  ban.  1:1400  Destr.  Troy 
2708  Fortune.  .Ordans  an  yssew,  euyn  as  hym  lyst.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholcnt.  \.  tArb.)  62  Experience  of  all  facion- . . 
beinge,  in  profe,  alwaise  daungerous,  in  isshue,  seldom 
liickiie.  (11572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  103  Diverse 
presonaris  tackin..war  send  home  ransome  free,  upoun 
promesse  of  thair  fidelttie,  which,  as  it  was  keapt,  the  ishew 
will  witnesse.  1631  GOUGE  God's^  Arnnvs  in.  §  47.  271  The 
isNue  of  the  combat  can  not  be  ill  where  the  cause  of  tht; 
combatant  is  good.  1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  Lect.  i.  6  All  such 
Principles  are.. all  one  in  the  issue  with  the  rankest  Atheism. 
1777  WATSON  Philip  II  (1793)  III.  xx.  45  The  prosperity 
of  the  United  Provinces  was,  in  the  issue,  greatly  augmented. 
1853  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Hist.  Sk.  (1873)  II.  i.  i£  108  If 
perseverance  merited  a  favourable  issue,  at  least  he  has  had 
a  right  to  expect  it.  1860  MOTLEY  Netherl.  (1868)  II.  ix.  27 
The  issue  was  to  show  whether  the  sarcasm  were  just  or  not. 

fb.  The  event  or  fortune  befalling  a  person; 
luck  in  an  undertaking.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  \.  360  To  see  to  what  issue  The  king 
befalleth  at  the  laste.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  i.  ii.  97 
loynting  their  force  'gainst  Caesar,  Whose  better  issue  in 
the  warre  from  Italy  Vpon  the  first  encounter  draue  them. 
1639  T.  BRI-GIS  tr.  Camus'  Moral  Re lat.  309  [He]  had  done 
well  in  the  Armies, .  .and  had  had  good  issue  on  many  good 
occasions. 

fc.  The  result  of  a  discussion  or  examination 
of  a  question  ;  decision,  conclusion.   Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  206  Ate  laste  they  accorde.  .her  tale 
to  recorde  To  what  issue  they  be  falle  A  knight  shall  speke 
for  hem  alle.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  $  M.  (1684)  III.  242  They 
came  to  this  issue,  that  Willerton  should  draw  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Docters  his  Reasons,  and  Bradford  would 
peruse  them.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xviii.  They, .  said  they 
would  much  rather  venture  to  stay  there  than  to  be  carried 
to  England  to  be  hanged :  so  I  left  it  on  that  issue. 

d.  The  outcome  or  upshot  of  an  argument, 
evidence,  etc. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  m.  iii.  219,  I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to 
straine  my  speech  To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  r"oach, 
Then  to  Suspition.  1699  BENTLEY  Phnl.  145  The  Issue  of 
this  present  Section.  1898  \V.  M.  RAMSAY  Was  Christ  born 
in  Bethlehem  ?  v.  1 10  All  our  positions  are  the  most  probable 
issue  of  the  scanty  evidence. 

V.  11.  Law.  The  point  in  question,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pleadings  between  contending  parties 
in  an  action,  when  one  side  affirms  and  the  other 
denies. 

Issue  of  fact)  an  issue  raised  by  denying  something  averred 


ing  the  appHc: 

issue  raised  by  simply  traversing  the  allegations  in  the  declara- 
tion, as  in  the  pleas  'not  guilty',  'not  indebted1.  Special 
issue,  an  issue  raised  by  denying  part  of  the  allegations. 

(1308  Year-bk.  i  Edu>.  //,  Easter  (1678)  4  Naverrez  jnmes 
bone  issue  de  plee.  1309  Ycar-bk.  3  Edit-.  If,  Mich.  4,1678) 
59  Si  vous  voielletz  conustre  et  estre  a  un  de  la  tenaunce 
douncz  purra  vostre  plee  avoir  issue  en  ley  sell,  en  jugement 
le  quel  vous  poietz  avowere  faire  ou  ne  mye  ou  dues  qtie 
nyent  severe  &  isslnt  avoir  issue  en  fet]  1511-12  Act  3  //i'ti. 
/*///,  c.  23  §  7  If  any  issue  or  mater  in  lawe  ryse  or  % 
upon  any  mater.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  (1824)  L  App. 
viii.  428  Triall  in  the  king's  temporal!  courts  of  issue-i. 
1669-70  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  309  If  any  one  be 
sued  for  executing  this  Act,  he  may  plead  generall  issue. 
1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  4  When  you  have  pleaded  to  Issui*. 
then  we  must  award  the  Sheriff  to  impannel  a  Jury  to  try 
that  Issue.  1768  BI.ACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxi.  314  Issue, 
cxitus,  being  the  end  of  all  the  pleadings,  is  the  fourth  part 
or  stage  of  an  action,  and  is  either  upon  matter  of  /a-i>,  or 
matter  of  /act.  1774  S.  HAUJFAX  Ann!.  Rom.  (  /: 
(1795)  100  Pleas  to  the  Action  are  i.  General,  denying  at 
once  the  whole  Declaration;  and  called  the  General  Issue. 
2.  Special,  advancing  some  new  fact,  not  mentioned  in  the 
.ition,  in  bar  of  the  Plaintiffs  demand.  1891  /.arc 
Times  XCII.  107/1  Other  points  were  raised,  and  finally 
the  master  directed  an  issue  to  be  tried. 

b.  frattsf.  A  point  on  the  decision  of  which 
something  depends  or  is  made  to  rest ;  a  point  or 
matter  in  contention  between  two  parties ;  the  point 
at  which  a  matter  becomes  ripe  for  decision.  Ksp. 
in  to  put  fo  ('[on,  upon,  an,  the\  issue  and  similar 
phrases :  to  bring  to  a  point  admitting  of  deci 

(-1566  J.  ALIMY  tr.  Roaystuau's  Thent.  /'.>../  l;  lij  b.  The 
battel  of  this  world  i-,  K>  perillow,  tin-  Y-MH>  RQ  tmiblf  and 


ISSUE. 

fcarfull.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VIH,  v.  i.  178  Now,  While  'tis 
hot,  lie  put  it  to  the  issue.  1656  RRAMHALL  Kcplk.  vi.  279 
If  he  -stand  to  this  ground,  there  are  no  more  controversies 

him  and  me  for  the  future  hut  this  one,  what  is  the 
true  Catholick  Church,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  ..  or 
the  Church  of  the  whole  World,  Roman,  Grecian,  Armenian, 

.  Russian,  Protestant, ..  I  desire  n  - 


to  his  visits,  .was  ID  hrinj;  fi.rw.ird  some  des|n  : 

tween  the  two.     18*3  TVNDALL  Heat  vi.  195  The  p 

I  think  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  precise  issue  on  whic  h  its 

solution  depends.     1873  I'.rm.iN  ///,•/.  .v,-,./.  VI.  K 

Look  at  the  issue  between  England  and  Scotland  as  it  stood 

at  the  moment. 

c.  A  matter  or  point  which  remains  to  be  decided ; 
a  matter  the  decision  of  which  involves  important 
consequences. 

1836  J.  (MLBERT  Chr.  Atmem.  v.  (1852)  145  Conferring  the 
power  of  choice,  and  connacting  that  choice  with  m- 
portant  issues.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plate  fed.  -•  III.  133  There 
is  a  mighty  issue  at  stake  ..  the  good  or  evil  of  the  human 
soul.  1898  ll'cstm.  Gaz.  22  July  3/2  'We  want  issues'.  In 
the  absence  of  issues  politics  become  a  question  of  self- 
interest.,  to  manipulate  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  trusts 
and  manufacturers. 

d.  A  choice  between  alternatives,  a  dilemma. 

_  1850  M'Cosn  Div.  Gm>l.  in.  ii.  (1874)  357  Such  is  the  issue 
in  which  conscience  lands  us— it  drives  us  to  thoughtless- 
ness, or  it  goads  us  to  madness 

12.  At  issue,  a.  In  Law  :  seequot.  1768.  Hence 
gen.  of  persons  or  parties  :  In  controversy;  taking 
opposite  sides  of  a  case   or   contrary  views  of  a 
matter ;  at  variance. 

[a  1530  SIR  E.  HOWARD  Let.  to  IVohey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  in.  I.  149  For  all  this  we  be  att  issew  that  I  shewed 
you  befor.J  1768  HLACKSTONE  Cotnm.  (1830)  III.  xx.  313 
When  in  the  course  of  pleading,  they  come  to  a  point  which 
is  affirmed  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other,  tliey  are 
then  said  to  be  at  issue;  all  their  debates  being  at  last  con- 
tracted into  a  single  point,  which  must  now  be  determined 
either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant.  1788 
JEFFERSON  Writ.  (1859)  II.  456  The  authority  of  the  crown 
on  one  part,  and  that  of  the  parliaments  on  the  other,  are 
fairly  at  issue.  1790  BUKKF.  l-'r.  Rev.  86  They  are  always 
at  issue  with  governments  . .  on  . .  a  question  of  title.  1812 
W.  GODWIN-  in  /-'i>itr  C.  Eng.  Lett.  356  Your  views  and  mine 
as  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  are  decisively  at  issue. 
1855  PKKSCOTT  I'liilif  11,  n.  (1857)  291  On  this  the  king  and 
the  country  were  at  issue  as  much  as  ever.  1893  LYUF.KKER 
Horns  ft  Hoofs  353  Zoologists  themselves  are  at  issue  as  to 
the  number  of  species  that  ought  to  be  recognised. 

b.  Of  a  matter  or  question  :  In  dispute  ;  under 
discussion ;  in  question.  Also,  rarely,  in  issue. 

1817  SHF.LI.F.Y  1'roposal  in  D.  F.  MacCarthy  Early  Life 
372  The  question  now  at  issue  is,  whether  the  majority  . . 
desire  or  no  a  complete  representation  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  1840  MACAI'LAY  Ess.,  Clive  (1887)  539  The  matter 
really  at  issue  was  . .  whether  Newcastle  or  Fox  was  to  be 
master  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  1855  —  Hist.  Eiig. 
xii.  III.  182  The  point  really  in  issue  was  whether  the  King 
should  be  in  Irish  or  in  Rritish  hands.  1871  R.  ELI.IS 
Cftlulljts  xvii.  20  As  alive  to  the  world,  as  if  world  nor  wife 
were  at  issue.  1885  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  453  The 
question . .  was  not  in  issue  in  that  action. 

13.  To  join  issue,     f  Formerly  also  to  join  in 
issue.     (Also,  in  transf.  senses,  to  take  issue:  see 
b,  c.) 

a.  Law.  Of  the  parties:    To    submit  an  issue 
(sense  u)  jointly  for  decision;  also,  of  one  party, 
To   accept   the   issue   tendered   by   the   opposite 
party. 

1430-1  Rolls  Piirl,  IV.  376  Any  pie.. in  which,  .bastardie 
i>  or  shal  be  aleged  ayens  ony  persone  partie  to  the  same 
pic,  and  yeruppon  issue  joyned  or  to  be  joyned.  1540  Act 
32  Hen.  VIII,  c-3o§  i  Replycacyons,  reioynders,  rebutters, 
ioynyng  of  issues,  and  other  pleadyng^es.  1628  COKF.  (t>t 
Littleton  i.  §  103  note,  Where  the  issue  is  ioyned  of  the  part 
of  the  Defendant  the  entrie  is  ct  tit-  hoc  ponit  se  super 
gtitriam  :  but  if  it  be  of  the  part  of  the  Plaintife,  the  entrie 
is  <'t  hoc  petit  quod  inquiratnr  per  patrinin.  1672  R.  WILD 
}',\-t.  Liii'nt.  27  Lot's  i<->yn  issue,  and  go  fairly  to't,  And  to 
a  Kings-Bench-Trial  put  the  Suit.  1768  15 L  \CKSTOXE  Comm. 
III.  xxi.  315  When  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact 
pleaded  by  his  antagonist,  has  tendered  the  issue  thus, '  and 
this  he  prays  may  be  enquired  of  by  the  country  ' : — it  may 
immediately  be  subjoined  by  the  other  party,  'and  tl: 
A  i;  iloth  the  like ',  Which  done,  the  issue  is  said  to  be  joined, 
both  parties  having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  cause 
upon  the  truth  of  the  fact  in  question.  1774  S.  HALLIFAX 
Anal.  K<nn.  Civ.  Law  (1795)  in  Contestatio  Lit  is  answers 

.at,  in   the  law  of  England,  is  called  Joining   ! 
1883  II' luirt oifs  Lain  L<:x.  led.  7)  630/2  Subject  to  the  last 
;:n^   Rule,  the  plaintiff  by  his  reply  may  join  issue 
upon  the  defence. 

b.  transf.  To  accept  or  adopt  a  disputed  point 
as  the  basis  of  argument  in  a  controversy ;  to  pro- 
ceed to  argument  with  a  person  on  a  particular 
point,  offered  or  selected. 

1551  Hi1.  ( lARDiNKR  E.tptie.  145  That  issue  wtl  I  ioine  with 
him,  whii.h  shall  sullise  for  confutation  of  this  booke.  a  1556 
CRANMKK  .  /;MTC.  Gardiner  b,  I  wil  ioyne  with  you  this  issue-, 
that  neither  scripture  nor  ancient  author  wrileth  in  expresse 

.octrine  of  your  faith.    1577  H  VNV 
His!,  v.  x\  i[ii],  If  they  pleade  innocencie,  let  tl; 

,'.-<;,  in  the  same  matter.     1662  STILUNGFL. 
Orif,  .SVur.  11.  vii.  §  6  He  is  no  true  Christian  who  d..: 

i'.y   joyii    is-.ue   with   them.     1720  WATEKLANI> 
.V,  >->!t.  2X4 "We  shall  be  very  ready  tu  join  issue  with  them 
UI>«MI  this  very  Point.     1825  MACAU  LAY  /;«.,  Mil  fan 
\  ,  The  enemies  of  parliament . .  rarely  choose  to  tak< 
mi  the  great  points  of  the  question. 
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c.  To  take  up  the  opposite  side  of  a  case,  or 
a  contrary  view  on  a  qi;< 

>*97  '  4,  I  Will  joyn 

with  George  \Vhif 
Priests.     1771  Junitts  L<;: 
advocates  fnr  privi!  1876  C.  M.  I> 

| 

decided   issue  with    a    p.nti.'ii   Ol 

address.      1899  J.  MOKKIS  in  .  -l/acr.  Jrnl.  Philtl.  XX.  438, 
I  feel  impelled  to  take  issue  with  his  contl: 

\  d.  erron.  To  come  to  an  agreement  ;  to  agree  ; 
to  unite. 

<fi778  TOFLADY  in   Spurgeon   Treat.  Dar.  ps.  Ixxxix.  2 
Every  true  believer  will  htre  join  issue  with  David  that  it 
:,  and  God  alone,  who  builds  up  the  temple  • 
h.      1839  Mi  'HCHISON  -S/<W.  Syst.  i.  v.  74    llt-iriL1 
vinced  of  the  igneous  origin  of  trap,  he  joined  issue  with  his 
former  opponents,  and    h.r;    n..u-  become  one  of  the    : 
efficient  expounders  of  that  theory.     1863  COWOKN  CLARKE 
SkaJa,  Char.  xix.  491  His  banishment,  and  willingm 
join  issue  with  his  old  enemy  to  lay  waste  his  native  country. 

VI.  From  ISSPK  r. 

14.  The  action  of  sending  or  giving  out  officially 
or  publicly  ;  an  emission  of  bills  of  exchange, 
notes,  bonds,  shares,  postage-stamps,  etc.  Also, 
b.  The  set  number  or  amount  ;of  coins,  notes, 
stamps,  copies  of  a  newspaper,  etc.)  issued  at  one 
time,  or  distinguished  in  pattern,  design,  colour, 
or  numbers,  from  those  issued  at  another  time. 

I-ank  of  issue  :  see  BANK  si'.  7  b. 

1835  Penny  Cycl.  III.  381/1  The  necessity  for  the  issue  of 
notes  for  so  small  an  amount  as  i/.  arose  [etc.].  Ibid.  384/1 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London. 
//•;</.  386/1  To  lessen,  .the  issues  of  country  bankers.  1845 
M'CULLOCH  Taxation  in.  ii.  (18^2)  438  An  additional  issue 
of  33,289,3oo/.  of  Exchequer  Hills.  1862  MOI-NT  Knows 
Catalogue  Post,  Stamps  ted.  3)  Pref.,  Take  the  stamps  of 
Naples.  The  first  issue  was  in  circulation  from  1857  till 
1859.  1863  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  Pref.  5  Early  notice  of  any 
issue  of  stamps.  Ibid.  12  The  word  Essay  comprehends 
stamps  designed  for  issue  but  never  circulated.  1875  J  i 
Money  (1878)  246  The  first  small  issue  of  the  French  assig- 
nats.  1876  HL-MI-HREVS  Coin-Colt.  Man.  vii.  83  Coins  . 
of  this  issue.  1878  Bosw.  SMITH  Carthage  27  In  the  issue 
.  -of  a  leather  money  of  representative  value  which  would 
circulate  throughout  her  dependencies  Carthage  s^ems..  to 
have  anticipated  the  convenient  invention  .  .  of  paper  money. 
1885  E.  H.  KVANS  rhilatelic  Httndbk.  nS  With  the  exception 
of  the  most  recent  issue,  .nothing  that  can  be  termed  a  set  of 
stamps  has  been  brought  out.  1891  Leeds  Merc.  27  Apr.  4/7 
Larger  powers  of  control  should  be  given  to  the  local  authori- 
ties over  the  issue  of  the  licenses  and  the  hours  of  opening. 

VII.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  issue  book,  day,    ' 
department,  risk,   room  ;    issue-blest  adj.  ;    issue- 
paper  (see  quots.)  ;    issue  pea,  a  pea  or  other 
small  globular  body  placed  in  a  surgical  issue  (^.b) 
to  keep  up  irritation. 

1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk,  ^  Issue-book,  that  which 
contains  the  record  of  issues  to  the  crew,  and  the  charges 
made  against  them.  1598  SYLVESTER  DH  Bartas  \\.  ii.  in.  ; 
Colonies  539  A  certain  Father  ..  *issue-blest  ..  In  his  own 
life-time,  his  own  off-spring  saw  To  wed  each  other  without 
breach  of  Law.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  89/1  We  bought 
our  live  stock  on  the  next  ^issue-day.  1890  Daily  Nc^vs  14 
Feb.  5/2  The  transfer  of  250,0007.  cash  from  the  *issue  ; 
department  to  the  banking  department  of  the  Flank  of 
England.  1657  W.  COLKS  Adam  in  ]:.tien  xxvii.  56  A  little 
piece  of  the  Root  [of  ivy  I  made  round  like  a  pease,  and  put 
into  the  Orifice,  keepeth  it  [an  issue]  running  witlmut  Leaf 
or  Plaster,  if  you  lay  upon  it  half  a  sheet  of  ^issue-Paper, 
eight  times  double.  1710  T.  !•  VLLKH  Farm.  Extetitp.  203 
Anoint  an  Issue-Paper  with  it  [the  liniment],  lay  it  warm 
on  the  Place.  1664  WOOD  Life  17  Sept.  <O.  H.'  S.I  II.  20 
[Spent  for]  *issue  peas,  id.  1896  Allhittfs  Syst.  Med.  I. 
477  "Issue  risks  [in  insurance]  are  often  affected  when  the 
'heir  presumptive'  wishes  to  raise  money  on  his  expecta- 
tions, there  being  no  '  heir  apparent  '  .  .  Sometimes  the  issue 
risk  to  be  covered  is  not  only  the  birth  of  an  heir,  but  his 
attaining  21.  1882  NARFS  ^eamaiiship  (ed.  6)  96  Where  is 
tlxr  issue-room?  Aft.  What  is  stowed  there?  The  present 
issue  provisions. 

Issue  (i'J'w*  i-si«),  v.  Forms:  4-7  isshew^e, 
(4  isu(e),  5  isshu(e,  isschu(e,  isswe,  yssew, 
yschew(e,  5-7  yssu;e,  6  issew,  (7  ishu),  4- 
issue.  [f.  prec.  sb.,  or  f.  F.  issu  pa.  pple.  of  issfr  : 
see  ISH  z;.1] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  go  or  come  out  ;  to  flow  out  ;  to  come  forth, 
sally  out.  Often  with  out  or  forth. 

13..  Coer  de  L.  4432  At  the  foure  gates  they  isuyd  oute. 
c  1330  R.  BKUXNE  Chron.  (1810)  276  Whan  bei  of  J>e  castelle 
..pat  ere  of  wille  fulle  fre,  to  issue  on  Jxim  oute.  1*1440 
Bone  Flor.  458  Fyfty  of  them  yssewed  owte,  For  to  juste  in 
werre.  1495  Trevisa's  Karth.  DC  P.  R.  xvii.  cxxxix.  (W. 
de  W.)  695  Resyneisdroppynge  whychecomythand  ysseweth 
oute  byswetyngof  trees,  a  1533  Ln.  BFRXKKS//W<>«  Ixii.  214 
:yd  out  of  theyr  shyp.  1593  SHAKS.  3  I!  en,  /V, 
i.  ii.  71  Let's  set  our  men  in  order,  And  issue  forth,  and  bid 
tin-in  Kattailc  straight.  1599  —  Hen.  I',  iv.  iv.  72,  I  did 
neuer  know  so  full  a  voyce  issue  from  so  emptie  a  heart. 
1613  I'  ii  H\S  !'i/gri»nigt'  (1614^  786  Planted  by  a  Rivers 
side,  which  issued  into  the  South-sea.  1684  S. 
:  i.  -,(  Ik-  issued  out  upon  them  witli 
slaughter  of  the  Enemy,  and  little  loss  on  his  side.  1715-20 
POPE  Iliad  in.  366  The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound. 
1796  H.  HTNTER  tr.  S.1.  L  p.  xl, 

The  other  branch  of  the  Curri-nt-.i  >  the  pas- 

sage called  the  North-Strait.     1860    1  .  I.  ii.  13 

issued  a  delicate   blue  light. 
1864  SKKAT    Uhland's  Poems   245    1 
;int  George's  chapel. 


ISSUE. 

1    ryght  waye.     a  1561  G.  C  \VENDISH  Wohey  ^1893)  76  The 
kyng  caused  Monsieur  Vademount  to  i-^ue  fromc  hyme,  and 
|    to  ride  unio  my  lord. 

•    branch,   t> 

trade. 
«<S33  //»->«   xlii. 

the  noddle  ai 

brayne.     1634  ,(T    '/  rar.   i39   From  hi-t  head 

ti    -' 

1653    l'; 

"i:t.     1831    R.    Ksuv   Cloqvtfi  Aunt.  740 
I  hey   [sacro-  lateral   v. 
foramina. 

fd.  To  go  out  by  way  of  cxp<  nditute;  to  In- 
laid out  or  spent.  Obs. 

1657    R.  Lific.N   Karbadwt  (16731   i 
of  the   expence,  that    will  issue   out    yc;.: 
Plantation   in  good  or  (15  An  accotr 

pences  issuing  out  yearly  for  Cloailiing. 

e.  transj.  andyf^.  To  go  or  come  out  of  a  state 
or  condition,  to  en. 

1481  CAXTON  .'  n7  The  euyl  esperites.  .niay 

appere..to  make  them  to  yssue  out  of  th-  : 
—  Gold.  Leg.  430  b/i  He  .  .  that  of  late  convalesshed  and 
yssued  out  of  a  greuous  seekness*.      1638  I 
of  Ancients   48    The   Iivelines.se   of    great 
containe  it  selfe  within  thecompasseof  an  ordinary  practice, 
but  it  will  alwayo  issue  forth.     1639  T.  lii 
Moral  Relut,    211    He  had  had    many  qrantN,  and   had 
issued    out    of    them    adv.-vM  .774    J.     URVAKT 

Mythol   II.  318  By  thy  power  of 
that  rove  the  realms  !  r  ,  life.      1878  i 

La  Saisinz  250  Truce  to  such  old  sad  contention  whence.  . 
we  issue  in  a  half-escape. 

2.  To   proceed   as    offspring  ;    to   be   born,   or 
descended.     Now  only  in  legal  use.     Cf.  s 

c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Iv.  401   Of  I 

...and    (if   Mangel    I  .    lamW.       1568 

GRAFTON  Chron.  I.  14    s  .  other  that  i 

of  Noe.    1611  KIBLE  2  Kings  xx.  18  Of  thy 
issue  from  thee,   which  thou   shalt   beget,  shall  they  take 
away.     1818  Ciiuist  Digest  >,ed.  21  VI.  343  The  heirs  uf  the 
body  of  such  first,  second,  third,  and  every  son  . 
successively,  lawfully  issuing. 

3.  To  come  ns  proceeds  or  revenue  ;  to  accrue. 
Chiefly  in  phr.  issuing  out  </(lnn<s, 

1443  Test.  libor.  (Surtt.cs.  1855)  89  A  rent  charg- 
viij1'.  ls^uand  owte  of  my  landes  and  tenement  es  m 
1540  Act  32  Hen.   /7//,  ^.37  §4  Lands  and  lenementcs 
out  of  the  which  the  sayd  rentes  or  fe  fent 
and    paiable.     a  16*6  I'ACON  Max.  fy   Uses  Cent. 
(i636>  16  A  fee  forme  rent  issuing  out  of  white  acre  of  ten 
shillings.       1726    AVI  11  IK    J'urfrgnn   61    These     ' 
issued  out  of  the  Offerings  made  to  the  Altar.     181.- 
Digest  (ed.  2)  1.  211  A  \  \  to  his  wife  an  annuity 

of  2oo/.  a  year,  to  he  issuing  out  of  his  lands. 

4.  To  proceed  as  an  outcome  ;  to  come  forth  as 
from  a  source;  to  take  origin,  be  derived,  spring. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  \.  ii.  8  Thus  wold  god  t- 
this  world  that  suche  thinge  shold  yssue  that  myght  vnder- 
stande  and  knowe  the  noblesse  of  his  power.  1538  STABKKY 
Lngtand  i.  i.  16  Al  gud  cyuyle  lawys  sprj'ng  and  yssue 
out  of  the  law  of  nature.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  i.  i. 
143  As  for  the  rest  apeal'd,  It  issues  from  the  rancour 
of  a  Villaine.  1601  ?  MANSION  Ftisquil  <y  A'.u1/;.  i\.  302 
Women  whose  merit  issues  from  their  worth  Of  inward 
graces.  1746  JORTIN  Chr.  R 

Being,    frum   this  eternal  fountain  of  all  truth  and  of  all 
good  gifts,   there  issues   light,  which   lighteth   every  one 
that  cometh  into  the  world.    1820  R.  HALL  M'ks.  \ 
275  Can  malevolence  and  misery  issue  from  the  bosom  of 
ii.  finite  good  i.' 

b.  To  proceed  or  arise  as  a  result  or  consequence  ; 
to  result. 

1576  FLEMING  Panepl,  Epist.  To  Rdr.  F  Vj  I  will  louche 
in  brevitie,  the  Iwnefites  that  issue  from  this  booke.     1600 
E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Concstaggfo  15  Mishaps,  .issuing  from  their 
ill  measured  Counsel].     1654  BRAMHALL  Just  \'ii; 
They  do  not  oppose  it;  but  acquiesce,  to  . 

must    issue   thereupon.      1884   tr. 

Mctaph.  488  The  extra-excitation  which  accompanii  ^  tl,-.- 
main  movement  issuing  from  ' 

6.  To  turn  out  ^in  a  spccilict!  way   ;  to  have  a 
certain  issue  or  result  ;  to  end  or  result  i«. 

1665  J.  Si'FNCEK  1'nlg.   Proph.  91   When  men   shall   see 
their  Prophecies  or  Dreams,  of  future  contingencies.,  thus 
strangely  issued,  they  will..  make  no  doubt  of  their  near 
lies  to  the  prophetick  grace.     17:5   i 
'     i.   viii.    (1841)  I.  161  1  a  bard  day's 

work,  but  I  hope  it  will  issue  well.     1745  v 
Ch.  28  Such  [d^;  Repent- 

ance towaru   <  .       .      1833  l!i.  M  M  ;  HI  V 

There  is  no  saying  how  quarrels  might  ol 
issue.     1854    F!.'  .'ifitwsa  11867)  238   A 

!  y  which  issues  in  such  conclusions. 
b.  To  turn  out  to  be.  rare. 

1884  T;  -'  i.  iii.  Snake—  ay.  but  he  that  lookt 

a  fangl-  a  venomous  adder. 

6.  To  'coii"  '   forth  officially  or 

publicly;  to  be  published  or  emitted.     C'f.  9. 

l64O-4  LCX     F:  J2)   I.   13 


. 
t  b.  To  go  out  so  as  to  depart  from  or  leave. 

484  CAXTON  C?iiral*y\.$  Hi>  palfroye  y-sued  oute  of  tl 


1484  C 


lagreat  Coi: 

1665  SIR  1.  Hi  . 

the  holiii1 

1.     1795 

Mre  money  <_.. 
it  pose,  there   ; 

!        "' 

in.  viii.  721  The  Com; 

'  7  The  number 
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ISSUED. 

of  coins  issuing  from  the  mint  each  year  varies  consider- 
ably. 

ll.  Transitive  senses. 

7.  To  give  exit  to ;  to  send  forth,  or  allow  to  pass 
out;  to  let  out;  to  emit;  to  discharge.  Predicate  ; 
of  the  containing  thing;  f  formerly  also  of  the 
means  of  exit,  or  of  an  operative  force. 

144*  Searchers*  I'erdicts  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  18  To 
save  and  isshewe  y*  wattere  fro  y  said  place  of  John  of 
Bolton.  1596  SHAKS.  J/^rr/r.  / '.  in.  ii.  269  Euerie  word  in 
it  a  gaping  wound  Issuing  life  blood.  1604  T.  WRIGHT 
I'ttssions  vi.  343  Marke  . .  the  seede  . .  how  it  fixeth  its 
rootes  . .  erecieth  the  stem,  springs  the  huskes,  issues  the 
care.  1635  HAKEWILL  Aj>ol.  495  Hi-  loathsome  legs,  every 
whci-  'h  corrupt  matter.  1799  W.  TOOK*;  l~it~t> 

Russian  Emf,  I.  196  A  mountain  near  upon  the  strand  is 
continually  issuing  smoke.  1861  BEVERIDGE  Hist.  India 
III.  vii.  ii.  47  Expeditions  annually  issued  by  his  orders. 
1893  SIR  R.  BALL  St<>ry  of  Sun  315  Agents  which  stored  up 
heat  in  summer  and  issued  it  in  winter. 

b.  absoL  To  shed  tears;  to  discharge, 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  iv.  vi.  34,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mixtfull  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  tu.  1680  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  1527  4  Lo>t  ..a  Chesnut  Sorrel  Gelding, ..  with  ..a 
little  hole  on  the  near  side  of  his  Face,  that  doth  some- 
times issue. 

•f*  8.  To  give  birth  to ;  to  bear  (offspring),  have 
issue.  Ohs.  rare  in  active ;  frequent  in  pass,  in 
sense :  To  be  born,  to  spring  ;  =  sense  2. 

1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  145  The  fyrste  sustyr 
yssua  noht,  But  deyid  baren.  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon 
fxxxi.  251  He  was  y*sued  of  y*  lygnage  of  Ganelon.  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  Wks.  172^  I.  19  Between  these  two 
personages  . .  is  issued  forth  mistress  Mopsa,  a  fit  woman  to 
participate  of  both  their  perfections.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
i.  ii.  59.  1633  tr.  Favine  s  Theat.  Hon.  v.  i.  39  Of  that 
marriage  was  issued  the  said  King  Edward.  1672  TEMPLE 
£ss.,  Orig.  Govt.  Misc.  (1681)  57  Heroes,  that  is,  persons 
issued  from  the  mixture  of  divine  and  humane  race. 

9.  To  give  or  send  out  authoritatively  or  officially; 
to  send  forth  or  deal  out  in  a  formal  or  public 
manner;  to  publish;  to  emit,  put  into  circulation 
(coins,  bank  notes,  stamps,  and  the  like).  For- 
merly often  with  out  or  forth. 

1601  in  Moryson  I  tin,  11.  (1617)  206  Gave  direction  to 
the  Commissary  of  the  victuals,  to  issue  Gates.. at  sixe 
shillings.  1651  HOBBES  Lei'iath.  n.  xxiv.  130  That  Issueth 
the  same  [coin]  out  againe  for  publique  payments.  1667-8 
MARVF.LL  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  239  His  Majesty  an- 
swered, 'He  would  issue  forth  his  Proclamation'.  1758 
HeraLi  I.  v.  73  Every  trader  who  issues  notes  beyond  his 
abilities  to  answer,  .must  in  the  end  be  ruined.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  IV.  xxiv.  318  We  are  next.. to  enquire  into 
the  manner  of  issuing  process,  after  indictment  found,  to 
bring  in  the  accused  to  answer  it.  1769  EUHKE  Late  St. 
Nation  Wks.  II.  139  The  writs  are  issued  for  electing 
members  for  America  and  the  West  Indies.  1818  A. 
RANKEN  Hist.  France  V.  v.  402  A  new  coin  was  issued. 
1861  MOUNT  BROWN  Cut.  Post.  Stamps  (ed.  3)  Pref.,  So 
many  new  foreign  postage-stamps  have  been  issued.  1868 
DICKENS  Uncomm.  Trav.  xxiii,  Within  this  little  window, 
..a  neat  and  brisk  young  woman  presided  to  take  money 
and  issue  tickets.  1871  MORLEV  Voltaire  (1886)  230  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  had  issued  monitory  proclamations. 
1877  MRS.  FORRESTER  Migiwn  I.  3  She  did  not  issue 
cards  for  a  series  of  days.  1892  Speaker  3  Sept.  278/1  The 
Government  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  issued  large 
amounts  of  inconvertible  paper.  1897  Times  15  Jan.  7/4 
Dr.  Murray  ..  has  just  issued  Part  IX  of  Series  I  of  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 

1 1O.  To  bring  to  an  issue  or  settlement  ;  to  settle 
(a  dispute,  etc.) ;  to  terminate.  Chiefly  American. 
1650  Kec.  Dedkam,  Mass.  (1892)  III.  131  Being  deputed 
and  Authorised  to  issue  a  case  as  yet  vnperfect  . .  we  settle 
and  determine  the  bounds  to  be  [etc.].  1681  No  Protestant 
riot  13  [To]  influence  the  next  Parliament  to  issue  differ- 
ences by  an  Act  of  Oblivion.  1698  S.  SEWALL  Diary  13  Apr. 
(1878)  I.  477  Capt.  Frary  and  Bror.  Perry  desire  M'  Sergeant 
and  me  to  issue  their  difference.  1706  J.  LOGAS  in  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Mem.  X.  120  Pray  be  prevailed  on  to  issue  that  business, 
or  drive  it  least  toward  a  period. 

b.  To  give  a  certain  issue  or  result  to ;  to  cause 
to  end  in  something.  Now  rare. 

a  1676  R.  CROMWELL  Let.  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1898)  XIII. 
93  God  can  isshew  au  for  good,  and  turne  our  feare  and 
sorrowings  into  joy.  1690  PENN  Rise  $  Progr.  Quakers 
(1834)  69  To  issue  those  things  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God.  1847  IJf  SHNELL  Chr.  Nitrt.  n.  iv.  (1861)  304  The  child 
is  sure  to  be  issued  finally  in  a  feeling  of  confirmed  disrespect, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  good  influence  or  advice.  1858  — 
Serm.  New  Life  91  We  complete  sensation  itself  or  issue  it 
in  perception,  by  assigning  reality  ourselves  to  the  distant 
object. 

C.  To  bring  forth  (as  a  result),  rare. 
1865  BUSHNELL  Vicar.  Sacr.  in.  iii.'(i868)  284  When  the 
mercy  of  sacrifice,  working   in   and  with   the   retributive 
causes  of  justice,  issues  a  result  which  neither  she  nor  they    < 
could  issue  alone.     Ibid.  11865'  241  The  specific  variations 
to  be  issued  by  the  interactions  of  mercy. 

Hence  Issued,  I-asuiny///.  adjs. ;  I'ssuingly 
adv.,  in  the  course  of  issuing. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  iv.  30  This  losse  of  blood,  As  from 
i  Conduit  with  their  issuing  Spouts.     1593  —  3  Hen    I'l 
il.   vi     8?   And  with  the  issuing    Hlood  Slille  the  Vilhinc. 
1661  J.  CHANDLKR  l-'att  1 1  el  wont's  Oriat.  144  What 
the  immortall  Soul . .  doth  issuingly  think  of,  it  also  reacheth 
'  very  thing.      1878  HUXI.KY  Physiogr.  39  In  the  path 
ing  vapour.     1889  Daily  Nws  27  Feb.  2/2  When 
issuing  company  pays  no  dividend  on  the  share  capital. 
1899  Ii  estm.  Gaz.  3  July  6/1  A  company  already  possessing 
an  issued  capital  and  debenture  stock  of  £2  398  ooo 
Issueless  (i-J'wK-s,  i-siwK-s),  a.     [f.  ISSUE  sb. 
+  -LEH3.]     \Vithout  issue. 
a.  Without  offspring,  having  no  child. 
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1447  BOKENHAM  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  45  Whan  Ely  issules  his 

lyf  dede  fyne.     1605  HKYWUOD  If  you  kiur-.v  not  we  \Vk*. 

I.  197  Shes  next  successive,  should  your  majesty  Die 

*e,  which  heauen  defend.     1791  C,entl.  Mag.  LXI.  n. 

-tli  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  both  their 

uters  issueless.     1825    Iii.l.    XGV.    I.    305    Habington 

\Vhatton  had  a  son  William,  who  had  several  children: 

William,  and   Babington,   who  died  issueless  [etc.).     1885 

JEAFFRESON  Real  Shelley  I.  20  His  father  . .  surviving  his 

!    eldest  and  issueless  son  by  some  six  years. 

b.  Without  result. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gl.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  (1623)  563  This  Ambas- 
sage  was  not  onely  thus  issueless,  but  produced  also  effects 
j  tending  to  further  irritation.  1645  T.  COLEMAN  //<>/><•£  De- 
ferred 15  These  purposes  of  mischiefe  are  either  issulesse, 
or  damagefull.  1862  S.  LUCAS  Secularia  89  The  invention 
of  printing  was  as  yet  issueless. 

c.  Having  no  issue  at  stake.  (See  ISSDE  sb.  1 1  c.) 
1897  /"<>/«:  iN.V.)  ii  Nov.  4/5  Issueless  great  parties  is 

the  condition  that  confronts  us  today  in  the  political  world. 

Issuer  (i-J'»|3j,  rsi«|3i).  [f.  ISSUE  z». +  -ER'.] 
One  who  issues  :  see  the  verb. 

"757  Jos.  HARRIS  Money  $  Cains,  The  issuer  of  a  bill ..  hath 
. .  to  make  it  good  in  standard  or  lawful  money.  1765  Act 
$  Geo.  ///,  c.  49  Preamble,  Bank  notes.,  in  the  option  of  the 
issuer  or  granter  payable  at  the  end  of  six  months.  1848 
MILL  /W.  Econ.  II.  74  Coin  may.. be  obtained  from  the 
issuers,  in  exchange  for  notes.  1853-4  DICKENS  Child's 
Hist.  Eng.  xxxvi.  364  The  issuer  of  the  Lyme  proclamation 
[Monmouth].  1880  BON.  PRICE  in  Fraser's  Mag.  May  672 
It  is  obvious,  .how  the  issuers  of  paper  money  reap  a  profit 
from  their  issues.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Nov.  2/1  '  This  is 
not  a  new  loan ',  the  issuers  tell  us.  1890  BALDOCK  in 
igtA  Cent.  Nov.  832  The  issue  of  liquor,  &c.,  is  made  by  a 
sergeant  called  the  canteen  issuer,  who  is  changed  every 
month. 

I'ssuing,  vbl.  sb.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  ISSDE  in  various  senses. 

a.  in  intr.  senses. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  164  By  cause  of  this  fortresse  the 
yssuyng  and  goyng  out  of  them  of  the  toun  was  deflended. 
1483  Present™.  Juries  in  Surtces  Misc.  (1888)  29  Evere 
mane  clens  his  gutters  againe  the  payment  for  uschuynge 
of  the  water.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Saillie 
avec  iinpetuosite . .,  an  issuing  out,  as  footemen  doe  on  their 
enemies.  1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gnillemettu's  Fr.  Chirurg.  28  b/2 
A  hinderance  vnto  the  issuinge  or  runninge  out  of  the 
blood  e. 

b.  in  trans,  senses. 

1642  C.  VERXON  Consid.  Exch.  42  Another  Pell,  called 
Pellis  Exitus,  wherein  every  dayes  issuing  of  any  of  the 
moneyes..was  to  be  entred.  1660-1  MARVELL  Corr.  Wks. 
1 872-5  II.  44  The  insurrection  . .  occasioned  the  issuing  out  of 


this  Proclamation.  1831  in  Picton  L'foal Slvaic.  Rtc.  (1886) 
II.  330  The  issuing  of  the  Election  Writ  has  been  suspended. 
1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  78/2  The  issuing  of  the 
possession  warrant. 

f  2.  concr.  A  place  or  point  of  issue  ;  an  outlet. 

1523  LD.  BERNERS  Fniu.  I.  xlvii.  65  He  rode  forthe  fro  the 
sonne  settyng,  tyll  he  came  to  a  forest  in  the  yssuing  out  of 
Heynalt.  Ibid,  cxxvii.  153  The  frenchemen  defended  so 
well  the  passage  at  the  yssuing  out  of  the  water.  1590 
MARLOWE  -znd  Pf.  Tamlntrl.  in.  ii,  It  must  have  privy 
ditches,  countermines,  And  secret  issuings  to  defend  the 
ditch.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi.  254  The  Lake  it  selfe, 
never  dimmisheth,  nor  increaseth..  :  neyther  hath  it  any 
issuing  forth.  1711  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  198 
The  Pipe  ..  ought  always  to  go  diminishing  to  the  very 
issuing  out  of  the  Water. 

-1st,  suffix,  corresponding  to  F.  -tile,  L.  -ista, 
Gr.  -iffrijs,  forming  agent-nouns  from  verbs  in 
•Iftiv  (see  -IZE\  consisting  of  the  agential  suffix 
-TT/S  added  to  the  verb-stem,  as  in  /3a7rnf-€ic  to 
dip,  j3aim<r-T77r  dipper,  L.  baftista,  F.  baptiste 
baptist.  Cognate  to  the  suffix  -KT^OS,  -ISM. 

Examples  of  the  Greek  use  are  aytaji-umjc  combatant, 
competitor,  AoyiaTrjf  calculator,  iroA<0u<TT7Jc  warrior,  CTO^I. 
or>J5  clever  man,  sophist ;  mQapurnjs  player  on  the  cithara, 
Auptonjf  player  on  the  lyre,  TV/in-ancnj?  drummer  ;  'ATTIKI- 
o-Tiis  a  partisan  of  Athens,  one  who  Atticizes,  'EAArpierTiji  a 
Hellenuer,  one  who  speaks  Greek  ;  AaKwi-ttmjs  one  who 
sides  with  or  imitates  Lacedaemon,  or  uses  laconism.  A 
few  words  of  this  form  were  taken  into  Latin  during  or  soon 
after  the  classical  period,  e.g.  citkarista,  cymbalist*, 
danftta  (usurer),  graimnatista,  logista,  lyrista,petaurista. 
(rope-dancer*,  sophista,  tymfanisia ;  the  number  of  these 
was  greatly  increased  by  Christian  writers,  in  the  latinizing 
of  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  terms,  such  as  agdnista, 
bapthta,  catechista,  collybista,  eiinngclista,  exorcista, 
psalmista,  tocista.  In  later  use,  -it/a  became  a  favourite 
formative  of  names  denoting  the  observers  of  a  par- 
ticular rite,  the  holders  of  special  religious  or  philosophical 
tenets,  or  the  adherents  of  particular  teachers  or  here- 
siarchs ;  hence  such  names  as  Catharista,  Origetiista, 
riaUnista,  and  in  scholastic  use  Scatista,  Thomista, 
nominalist,!,  realista,  etc.  Hence  the  suffix  (with  the 
needed  adaptations,  F.  -isle,  Eng.  and  Ger.  -ist,  etc. 

1  into  the  modern  languages.     In  English,  its  use  has 


function  in  -ism,  as  in  altruism,  altruist,  but  also,  on  the 
analogy  of  these,  in  a  multitude  of  terms,  having  no  corre- 
sponding  words   in    -he   or   -isnr,    which   denominate    the 
professed  followers  of  some  leader  or  school,  the  professional 
devotees  of  some  principle,  or  the  practisers  of  some  art.     In 
some  cases,  the  form  in  -ist  approaches  closely  to  the  native 
t-nonnin  -tr,  being  distinguished  only  by  the  more  pro- 
.a]  i,r  systematic  sense  which  it  implies  :  cf.  confarnrer, 
mist ;     copier,  copyist ;    cycler,   cyclist ;    p/ii/o/wr, 
philologist.     Many  of  the  sbs.  in  -ist  give  rise  to  adjs.  in 
•isnc,  -ISTICAL;  but  words  of  modern  formation  are  to  a 
extent  used  adjectively  unchanged,  as  in  the  royalist 
party,  a  Sffnafartiti  plot,  nonconformist  principles. 

The  following  are  the  chief  modern  English  uses 
of  the  suffix : 


-IST. 

1.  Forming  a  simple  agent-noun  derived  from  a 
Gr.  verb  in  -ifav,  and  often  accompanying  an  Eng. 
verb  in  -z'ze.     Such  are  agonist,  antagonist,  baptist, 
catechist,  epitomist,  evangelist,  exorcist ;  apologist, 
plagiarist,  ost racist,  syllogist. 

2.  Designating  a  person  who  practises  some  art 
or  method,  or  who  prosecutes,  studies,  or  devotes 
himself  to  some  science,  art,  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge, originally  expressed  by  a  word   of  Greek 
formation  in  -ia  (Eng.  -y),  -/*a(r)    ,-tna,  -»/),  -17 
(-e),  etc.,  but  in  later  examples,  also  by  words  of 
Latin    or   other   origin.      Such   are   archxologist, 
chronologist,   economist,    etymologist,    genea! 
geologist,  meteorologist,  mineralogist,  mythologist, 
philologist,      physiologist,      zoologist;     alchemist, 
algebraist,  anatomist,  botanist, chemist,  metallur- 
gist, microscopist,  phlebotomist,  physicist,  plir 
nomist,  theorist;  acadcmist,  cliirographist,  mono- 
polist,  rhapsodist,   symmetrist ;    bigamist,    mono- 
gamist, polygamist;    dogmatist,    dramatist,    epi- 
grammatist, schematist,  etc.      To  these  may   be 
added    (from    L.    sources)    annalist,    capitalist, 
journalist,     memorialist,     mineralist,     moralist, 
satirist,  scientist  (L.  scientia),  etc. 

These  have  a  possible  verb  in  -ize,  often  in  use,  e.  g. 
j     anatomize,    botanize,    dogmatize,    dramatize,   economize, 
geologize,  journalize,  monopolize,  moralize,  theorize,  etc. 

3.  Designating  an  adherent  or  professor  of  some 
creed,  doctrine,  system,  or  art,  which  is  usually 
denominated  by  a  cognate  -ism:  e.g.  altruist  (f. 
professor  of  altruism';,  animist,  atheist,  Chartist, 
deist,    egoist,   egotist,  hedonist,  monotheist,  p:\  do- 
baptist,  polytheist,    ritualist,   ventriloquist,    etc. ; 
with  a  large  number  derived  from  personal  names, 

j  as  Bonapartist,  Brownist,  Buddhist,  Cah-inist, 
Jiarwinist,  Hattcmist,  Scotist,  Spinozist,  7'homist, 
lljr/i/ist,  and  nonce-words  without  limit,  as 
Lambist,  Lockeist,  Sttiartist,  Weismannist,  etc. 

b.  Formed  on  an  adjective  (usually  also  with  a 
cognate  sb.  in  -ism  and  often  an  adj.  in  -isti,  , 
as  devotionalist,  externalist,  fatalist,  formalist, 
humanist,  idealist,  imperialist,  loyalist, materialist, 
naturalist,  nominalist,  opportunist,  pluralist, 
positivist,  purist,  rationalist,  realist,  royalist, 
socialist,  universalist . 

4.  Formed  from  other  sbs.  (chiefly  Latin)  without 
accompanying  words  in  -ize  or  -ism,  and  denoting 
one  whose  profession  or  business  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  the  thing  or  subject  in  question,  as  amorist, 
artist,  canonist,  casuist,  colourist,  decretisl,  dentist, 
duellist  Jashionist.ftorist. humorist,  jurist, linguist, 
medallist,  novelist,  numerist,  oculist,  opinionist, 
organist,  querist,  statist,  tobacco 'n}ist.     Also  from 
names  of  languages,  as  Americanist,  Anglist,  (,,  >•- 
manist,  flebraist,  Hellenist,  Latinist,  Orientalist. 
Sometimes,  from   vbs.,  as  conformist,  computist, 
controvertist,favourist.  impartist,  separatist,  specu- 
latist. 

b.  These  lead  the  way  to  modern  formations  from 
current  words  of  all  kinds  and  even  from  phrases ; 
as  balloonist,  billiardist,  bimctallist'cettoist.  cocain- 
ist,  cyclist,  fetishist,  footbnllist ;  with  such  nonce- 
formations  as  hammerist,  selfist,  semi-finalist, 
truthist ;  great  aukist,  physical  forcist,  red  tapist, 
second  adventist,  etc. 

\Vords  in  -ist  are  treated,  according  to  their 
importance,  in  their  alphabetical  places,  or  under 
the  Main  words  on  which  they  are  formed ;  the 
following  are  illustrations  of  some  of  those  of 
more  trivial  or  ephemeral  character,  nonce-words, 
and  the  like. 
1884  Pall  MallC.  17  Sept,  ii/r  Associations  of  amateur 


A  considerable  proport  .    _.     

under  the  dominion  of  the  drug  from  a  desire  to  stimulate 
their  powers  of  imagination.     1862  Literary  Churchman 


art  may  just  as  naturally  be  a  classicist  as  a  medievalist  or 
Mark-ageist.  1868  FKEKMAN  .\\>rm.  Con/.  11876)  II.  App. 
558  This  time  we  for  once  get  the  "Godwinist  version.  1900 
Daily  Express  20  June  5/2  The  gem  of  the  colkuion  i<  a 
great  auk's  egg,  ..and  is  regarded  by  *great  aukists  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  its  special  type  of  marking  in  the  world. 
1857  KKAPK  <  >v>-j:'  of  True  Love  48  The  *hammerist  [/.  e. 
field  geologist]  can  jump  out  of  his  gii;  at  any  turn  of 
the  road.  1850  tr.  Mosht-itn's  F.ccl.  Hist.  nS'{  III.  iv. 
ii.n.S  36. 390  The  Dutch  sects  of  Vonchi  item. 

'-ing  been  better  known  among  us.  1876  J<  i' 
i  'tii-'.  Cycl.,  Hattemists,  the  followers  of  one  Pontianus 
van  Hattem,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  was  excommunicated  for  Spinozism.  1892  Pall  Mall 
G.  19  May  6/1  Philosopher— artist— and  general  'impartist 
Of  cynical  views  on  society.  1898  Daily  Neu<s  3  Jan.  6/4 
The  Prince  was  not  disposed  to  reject  contemptn 
those  'Lamaist  miracles  of  which  he  heard.  1868  SALA 
Lamb's  ll'k*.  I.  p.  \iv.  There  have  not  been  am- "  L.niiibists  ; 
on  no  particular  shoulders  did  the  mantle  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasies descend.  1836  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Literature 


1ST. 

Wks.  il'.ohn)  II.  io6'Tis  quite  certain,  that  Spenser,  Burns, 
Byron,  and  Wordsworth  will  be  Platonics;  ami  th.it  the 
dull  men  keists.  1848  \\ '.  [•;. 

in    Wemyss   Reid    Lift  (1888     I.   vii.    2^7  The 


sectarian  spirit.     1842  K.   Kmi,  Let.    in  Smiles    Mem     7 
•:ir  (1891)11.  xxxvi.  4.,i  [They]  yield  not  in.  .insolence 
to  any  kind  of  red-tapists.     1897;,  .  Dec.  2/1 

The  colony  of  German  '  'Second  Adveiuists',  just  outside 
the  Jaffa  date,  has  done  far  more  than  anything  . 
the  approach  to  the  Holy  City.     1898  ]>,,ilr 
10  Oct.  7/4  There  wen  :-;alisls 

were  Gandin,  Deltour,  Ashc,  and  Machenry.     1889 

t.  5/1  The  true  "Stuartists  ..  were  all  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose.  1897  ll'cstm.  G'«,".  5  Keb.  iu/i 
Our  Stuartist  and  'White  Rose'  ladies  and  "genii 
1896  Life  A.  y.  (Ionian  315  Not  that  one  should  be  a 
mist  .  he  should,  above  all  else,  be  a  'truthist.  1890 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  to  Jan.  7/3  There  are  [in  biology]  pure 
Darwinists,  Wallaceists,  *Weismannists,  Lamarckitei,  and 
Romanesists. 

1st,  quasi-.fi.  [The  prec.  suffix  -ist  used  generic- 
ally  as  .1  nonce-word.]  A  professor  of  some  ism  • 
a  holder  of  some  special  doctrine,  or  adherent  of 
some  system  ;  a  votary  of,  or  expert  in,  a  particular 
science,  art,  or  pursuit.  Chiefly  used  in  a  context 
suggesting  some  group  of  words  in  -ist,  and  often 
disparagingly  or  humorously. 

1811 [see  ISM].  i83sCARLvi.E  in  Froude  Life  in  Load.  (1884) 
I.  44,  I  am  neither  Pagan  nor  Turk,  nor  circumcised  Jew; 
but  an  unfortunate  Christian  individual  resident  at  Chelsea, 
. .  neither  Pantheist  nor  Pot-theist,  nor  any  Theist  or  Ist 
whatsoever,  having  a  decided  contempt  for  all  such  manner 
of  system-builders  or  sect-founders.  1841  —  J'ref.  Enter- 
son's  Ess.  p.  x,  Ists  and  Isms  are  rather  growing  a  weari- 


some sort,  or  too  deeply  steeped  in  some  false  kind  of  'ism. 
1897  Litfr.iture  27  Nov.  186  We  are  at  a  loss  in  what  'ist ' 
his  name  shall  terminate. 

fist,  int.  Obs.  [A  natural  utterance.]  An 
exclamation  used  to  call  attention,  or  to  enjoin 
silence  :  cf.  HIST.  (In  quot.  1540  as  sb.) 

1540  MORVSINE  I'ives'  Introd.  \Vysd.  Dvj,  If  it  go  astray, 
..calle  it  ageyne,  as  it  were  with  a  lyttel  ist.  1611  COTGR., 
Houiscke, ..husht,  whist,  ist,  not  a  word  for  your  life. 

Is't  (ist),  archaic,  poetic,  colloq.,  or  dial, 
abbreviation  of  is  it. 

1610  SHAKS.  7V;«/.  I.  ii.  245  What  is't  thou  canst  de- 
mand? 1631  MAHBE  tr.  De  Rajas'  Celestina  xvii.  (1894) 
250  Who  is  't  that  knocks  there  ?  1706  E.  WARD  Hnd.  Rcdii: 
I.  iv.  2  Nor  is't  but  Justice  that  each  Toe  Should  the  same 
Pennance  undergo.  1798  WORDSW.  Goody  Blake  -V  Harry 
Giit  i,  What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill?  1876  BROWN- 
ING Pacchiarotto  xxvi,  That  chord  now — a  groan  or  a  grunt 
is't  ?  Schumann's  self  was  no  worse  contrapuntist. 

I-stabled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STABLE  v.  I-stad, 
of  STEAD  v.,  to  place.  I-stald,  i-stalled,  of 

STALL  v. 
tl-stand,  v.  Obs'.     Also   2-3  istond.     [OE. 

gestandan  (f.  g?-,  I- 1  +  standan  to  stand)  =  Goth. 
gastanJan,  OS.  gistandan,  OHG.  gistantan] 
intr.  To  stand,  stand  firm. 

Beoivitlf '  (Z.)  2598  ^5elinga  bearn  ymbe  xestodon.  971 
Blickl.  Horn.  173  Hie  mon  . .  to  his  andweardnesse  hent 
gestandan.  c  1205  LAY.  15505  pat  be  wal  be  wes  swa  strong 
ne  moste  niht  longes  nauere  istonden. 

I-standen,  i-stonden,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STAND 
•v.  I-statheled,  i-statSeled,  of  STATHKI,  v.,  to 
establish.  I-stefned,  of  STEVEN  v.,  to  appoint. 
I-steie(n,  of  STY  v..  to  climb,  mount.  I-steke(n, 
of  STEEK  v..  to  shut,  etc.  I-stekyd,  of  STICK  v . 
I-steled,  of  STEEL  v.  I-stellified,  of  STELLIFY  v. 
I-stened,  of  STENE  v.,  to  stone. 

-ister,  t -istre,  suffix  repr.  OF.  -istre,  a  by- 
form  of  -iste,  -IST,  considered  by  French  etymolo- 
gists to  have  arisen  through  false  analogy  with 
words  like  minislre.  Found  in  OF.  at  an  early 
date,  as  in  evangelistre  (12-1 3th  c.  in  Godef. 
Compl.),  beside  evangelist  t;  so  choristre,  decret- 
istre,  legistre,  lislre  or  litre  (reader',  etc.  From 
OF.,  these  forms  passed  into  English,  where  they 
weie  spelt  first  -istre,  as  in  tlkamystrc,  decntistrs, 
divinistre,  legist  re,  /istre,  queristre ;  afterwards 
-ister,  as  in  alchimister,  chorister,  palmister, 
sop/iisler.  In  this  latter  form,  the  -er  was  app. 
associated  with  the  native  suffix  -er,  which  appears 
as  an  addition  in  many  nouns  denoting  office  or 
occupation,  derived  from  or  through  Fr.,  as  astro- 
loger, astronomer,  geographer,  parishioner,  practi- 
tioner, t  musicianer,  etc. 

tlsthm  e.  Obs.  Also  isthim.  [a.  F.  isthmt 
(Rabelais,  i6th  c.),  acl.  L.  isthmus.']  =!STHMI  s. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marctll.  xxin.  vi.  228  A  necke  or 
Isthm  of  land.  1610  —  Camtien's  />>/'/.  11.  no  Which,  by 
a  very  nai  row  Kiliim  or  necke  of  land  groweth  to  the  rest 
of  the  Hand.  1612  BREREWOOD  /.<i//,.  •  iii.  127 

That  isthme  between  the  Euxine  and  tin  •  1646 

SIK  'I .  P.i;o\\NE  I'sead.  F.f>.  vi.  viii.  }i  ,  B3  have 

been  eat  through  by  the  Sea,  and  others  cut  by  the  spade. 

I'sthmiad  (see  ISTHMUS),  [f.  as  next  +  -AD.] 
The  space  of  time  between  two  celebrations  of  the 
Isthmian  games. 
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i8«  KEIGHTLEV  Anc.  Grt.  f,  It.  Mythol.  u.  iv.  328  In  the 

em    the 

>.s  to  Cleorae  to  offer  sacrilice,  he  wavlaid  and 
killed  them. 

I'sthmian  (see  ISTHMUS),  a.  (s6.)  [f.  L.  isth- 
mi-ua.  a.  Gr.  f<rtyu-os  of  or  pertaining  to  the  (or 
an)  ISTHMUS  -t-  -AN.] 

1.  belonging  to,  situated  upon,  or  forming,  an 
isthmus  or  neck  of  land. 

1654  VILVAIN  /•:/•<(.  JCss.  iv.  i,  Isthmian  neck  nf  land.    1801 
li    S.  Van  Herat  .Vfsaicaf    i  !l       I.  241    I  !„ 
region.     1895  .V.  Amer.  A',.--.  M.ir.  575  rl  i 
would  control  any  isthmian  canal  on  the  Atlantic  side.    1899 
It  estm.  Gaz.  4  Mar.  5  i  An  investigation   by    '. 
id  of  engineers'  of  all  the  isthmian  rou; 
be  made. 

2.  spec.  Belonging  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
esp.  in  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  national  festivals 
of  ancient  Greece,  celebrated  in  the  Isthmian  sanc- 
tuary in  the  first  and  third  years  of  each  ( Mympiad. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mar.  431  In  the  solemnitie  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  1807  ROBINSON  Archxol.  Grxca.  i\l. 
xxiv.  329  The  Isthmian  (James  derived  their  name  from  the 
place  where  they  were  celebrated,  which  was  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus  . .  They  were  instituted  in  honor  of  Patamon  or 
Melicertes.  1816  BYRON  Sifge  Cor.  ii,  And  downward  to 
the  Isthmian  plain. 

trans/.  18. .  in  Harper's  Mag.  (1883)  Aug.  340/1  That 
the  House  do  adjourn  over  Wednesday  to  allow  honorable 
members  to  be  present  at  our  Isthmian  games. 

B.  sb.  An  inhabitant  of  an  isthmus  (in  quot.,  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth). 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  547  After  Pausias,  there  arose 
one  Euphranor  the  Isthmian. 

I-sthmiate  (-i./t  :  see  ISTHMUS),  a.  Entom.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ATE1'  2.]  Having  an  isthmus,  or  narrow 
part  connecting  two  broader  parts. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Isthmiatus,  applied  by  Kirby 
to  the  trunk  of  insects  when  there  exists  an  isthmus,  or 
contraction  between  the  prothorax  and  the  elytra,  as  in  the 
Passalns:  isthmiate. 

I'Sthmic  (see  ISTHMUS),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  lae/ux-oi, 
f.  iaSpus  ISTHMUS  :  see -ic.]  =  ISTHMIAN  a. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nichotay's  Voy.  iv.  xxxiit.  156  To 
those  y'  won  the  prise  at  ya  Istmick  games.  1884  tr. 
Rei'ille's^  Native  Kelts.  Mexico  \  Peru  (Hibb.  Lect.)  18 
Civilization  was  affiliated  to  that  of  the  isthmic  region. 

Isthmitis  (-si-tis :  see  ISTHMUS).  Path,  [medical 
L.,  f.  ISTHM-US  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

1855  in  MAYNE  E.rfos.  Lex.     1887  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

I'Sthmoid (see  ISTHMUS),  a.  [ad. Gr.  Io9/iono-ris 
like  an  isthmus :  see  -OID.]  Kesembling  an  isthmus. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.  1887  Syd.  Sac.  Lex.,  Isth- 
maid,  resembling  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

Isthmus  (i'sjimos,  i'stmfc,  rsmtfs).  PI.  isth- 
muses ,-osez),  rarely  isthmi  (-ai).  Forms :  6-7 
isthmos,  istmus,  7  istmos,  6-  isthmus,  [a.  L. 
isthmus,  a.  Gr.  iaffnos  neck,  narrow  passage,  a  neck 
of  land  between  two  seas,  spec,  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  connecting  the  Peloponnesus  with  northern 
Greece.] 

1.  Geog.  A  narrow  portion  of  land,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  water,  and  connecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  land ;  a  neck  of  land. 

1SSS  EDEN  Decades  To  Rdr.  (Arb.)  59  Certeyne  places 
cauled  Isthmi  (beinge  narrowe  portions  of  lande  so  diuid* 
ynge  twoo  sees,  that  there  is  no  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other,1.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  741  A  general! 
assembly  . .  kept  in  the  straight  of  Peloponnesus,  called 
Isthmos.  1591  G.  FLETCHER  l\itsse  Connnw.  (Hakluyt 


. 
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was  lieu  to  rrance..uy  an  isimos  or  uecK  01  i.mu  IWIM 
Dover  and  Hullen.  1646  SIR!".  HKOWNE  Pseud,  P.p.  vi.  viii. 
319  Divers  Princes  have  attempted  tocut  the  Isthmus  or  tract 
of  land  which  parteth  the  Arabian,  and  Mediterranean  Sea. 
1677  W.  HUBBARD  Narrative  120  They  espyed  a  Company 
of  Indians  making  towards  the  said  Istmus.  1796  MORSE 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  84  The  beasts  of  cold  climes  passed 
the  northern  isthmusscs,  which  probably  connected  Europe,  I 
America,  and  Asia.  1850  tr.  Goethe's  Confers.  ;c.  Eci.-tr- 
mann  21  Feb.  1827,  Lastly,  I  [Goethe]  should  ui 
England  in  possession  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  1881  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  II.  159  note,  It  [PatmosJ 
consists  of  three  masses  of  rock  united  by  narrow  isthmuses. 
trims/.  1856  STANLEY  Sinai  .y  Pal.  \.  (1858)  96  A  solitary- 
cell  hewn  in  an  isolated  cliff,  and  joined  to  this  platform  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  of  rock. 

1601  DANIEL  Ep.,  To  Sir  T.  Egerton  i,  Set  thee  in  lh' 
aidfiilst  roome  of  di^nitie,  As  lh'  Isthmus  these  tv 
to  diuide  Of  Rigor  and  confus'd  ViKei  ..untie.  1663  Cow  LEY 
I'ind.ir.  Odf-s.  Life  i,  V.iin  we;ik-built  Isihmus,  which  dost 
proudly  rise  Up  betwixt  two  Eternities.  1755  YOI-NG  Ctn- 
taur  iii.  Wks.  1757  IV.  176  He  lies  a  sad  deserted,  outcast 
on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  time  and  eternity,  a  1864 
J.  D.  liuKss  Mem.  f,  Ran.  (1879!  416  They  stood  on  a 
•i  thmus  between  two  great  periods  of  their  history. 

2.  Anat.,  /<w/.,and  Bot.  A  narrow  part  or  organ 
connecting  two  larger  parts;  esp. the  narrow  passage 
connecting  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  with  that  of  the 
pharynx  (more  fully  isthmus  of  the  fauces  or  throat). 

[f  i4'oo  Lcuifra.ru 's  Cirurg.  217  Bi  be  place  bat  a  mannes 
mete  goib  dpun,  or  bi  be  brote,  or.  .bitwixe  be  .ij.  placis  in 
a  place  bat  is  clepid  ismon.j 


I-STRETCHE. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Isthm:.  liken  by  «om« 

- 

•    i 
. 

•   mouth  and  ; 

^nlraled 

1880  M.  M 

:id,  third,  and 

""••    '  -on  the 

•ween  the  two  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  and  between 
tne_gil 

-istic,  i!..uble  suflix  of  adjs.  and  sbs.,  corresp. 
ti,/nt,    I.   -itthii...   dr.  -larmut,   viz.   the 
suffix  -it.  ,,  -KTT-TJS.-IHT;  e.g. 

ao<l>iaTiK-us  of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  a  sophist, 
listic:  but  nlso  used  where  there  it  a  vb.  in 
-iffiv  (-1/.K  ,  ur  sb.  in  -IO/JOT  -ISM),  and  no  sb.  in 
-tffTijs,  as  in  xa(xtl'T'IP'a7""^i  characteristic.  Not 
frequent  in  Gr. ;  but  moie  numerous  in  med.L.  and 
mod.  langs.  ;  and,  in  Kng.,  supplying  a  derivative 
adj.  to  many  sbs.  in  -ist :  c.  g.  altruistic,  antagon- 
istic, atheistic,  Calvinislic,  deislic,  egotistic,  evan- 
gelistic, Hellenistic,  idealistic,  realistic,  socialistic, 
etc.  In  many  cases  the  adj.  serves  also  to  express 
the  quality  of  the  sb.  in  -ism,  e.g.  atheistic,  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  atheist,  or  to  atheism  ;  hence  it 
may  be  found  in  cases  where  a  sb.  in  -ism,  but 
none  in  -ist,  is  in  use.  It  is  rarely  found  with  the 
sbs.  in  -IST  in  groups  2,  4,  4b,  or  with  those 
formed  from  proper  names  in  3. 

Words  in  -istic  are  essentially  adj.,  but  like 
other  adjs.  in  -ic,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  sbs. 
Like  other  adjs.  in  -ic  also,  they  sometimes  have 
a  secondary  form  in  -istical,  e.g.  casuistical, 
deistical,  egotistical,  sophistical,  etc.,  and  on  this 
type  their  adverbs  are  formed  in  -istlcally,  as 
t  cthinistically.  characteristically,  Jlellenistically, 
sophistical!)1.  Some  words  in  -islic  originate  verbs 
in  -isticate,  e.g.  sophisticate. 

I-stien,  i-stihen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Siv  v.,  lo 
mount.  I-stikit,  i-styked,  of  STICK  v. 

t  I-sti'll,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gstillan,  !.  f.t-,  1-'  + 
stillan  to  STILL  ;  =  OS.  gistillian,  OHG.gastil/aii.] 
trans.  To  restrain,  stay,  still,  calm. 

cgoo  tr.  Bxdfts  Hist.  in.  xiii.[xv.]  11890)  200  Se  Codes 
wer  . .  bone  storm  . .  £estilde.  a  1000  Cxitinons  Gen.  1416 
(Gr.)  Hxfde  . .  metod  . ,  re$n  jr,estilled.  <i  1175  Celt.  }lom. 
329  He  3estilde  windes  mid  his  hesne.  c  1315  SHOKLHAM 
133  That  unecorn.  .Thou  hast  ytamed  and  istyld. 

t  I-sti  nk,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  ffitincan,  i.  %e-,  I- 1 
+  stincan  to  STINK  ;  =  OHG.  gestincan,  MHG. 
gestinchen."\  trans.  To  smell,  perceive  by  smell. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  iTh.i  cxxxiv.  17  Hi.  .nose  habbao,  nawUit 

gestincao.  a  1x25  .  lit.  >-.  A'.  84  He  helc5  it  &  wrihd  so  bet 
e  hit  nout  ne  istinckeS. 

Istle  (i-stli,  improp.  i'st'l).  Also  title,  ixtli. 
[Commercial  corruption  of  the  Mexican  name  ixtli.] 
A  valuable  fibre  obtained  (in  Mexico  and  Central 
America)  from  Bromtlia  sylvcstris  and  species  of 
Agave,  as  A.  Ixtli,  and  used  for  cordage,  nets, 
carpets,  etc.  Also  attrib.,  as  istle  fibre,  plant ; 
istle-grass.  a  name  for  Rromclia  sylvtstri*. 

1883  Casst-tTs  Faiit.  Mag.  Dec.  6t/i  Ixtli  obtained  from 
the  henequen  species  of  maguey  is  at  present  exported  to 
London  and  New  York  as  body  material  for  carpets.  1884 
Harpf's  JA/.c-  ^ct.  750/2  Baled  in  the  coarse  sacking  of 
the  ixtle  plant.  1894  U.  S.  Customs  Tar$\  268  in  Times 
17  Aug.  9/2  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  ..  composed  in 
whole  ur  in  part  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  1  arnpico  fibre. 

I-atoken,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STEEK  v.,  I-stolen,  of 
STEAL  K.    I-stonde,  of  STAND  v.    I-stongen.of 
Snxcz'.  I-stopped.ofSTorz'.  I-stored.ofS: 
v.    I-straht,  etc.,  of  STKETCH  v.    I-strangled, 
of  STRANGLE  v.    I-strawed,  of  STBEW  v. 
-istre :  see  -ISTEB. 

I-streijt,  i-streiht,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STRETCH 
v.     I-streined,  of  STRAIN  v.     I-strenget,  of 
STUK.M;  v.    I-strengped,  of  STHE.N.. 
tl-streon.  tV>...  [pE.iatrt 
OHG.  gastriuni.    Cf.  STRAIN.] 
1.  Gain,  acquisition  ;  wealth. 
^893  K.  ALFRED  Ores.  v.  xiii.  f  i  Pat  he  zfter  him  to 
eallum  his  xeslreonum  fenge.    c  1000  MifUC  Gloss,  in  \S'r.- 
;  i^ttsrstus^  uf.  ii75/.<r»«A. 

//,'/«.  19  O6er  monnes  istreon.    c  1*05  LAV.  18609  pz  castles 
aoele  weore  of  his  eoldrene  istreijn.     a  1150  /''v:.  sElfred 
E.  Misc.  114  Ayhte  nys  non  ildre  ; 
citing,  procreation.     [Ol-..  strcon.'] 
c  \\"]$Lamb.  llov:.  •  uic  to  istrcone  bicumclic, 

butan  9a  be  istreonieS  beon  bispused  rihtliche  to  gedere. 

b.  Offspring,  progeny.     [OE.  strion.} 
t' 1175  /.a"  ^   8cne  halie    r 

1205  LAV.  22397  He. 

,  1275  A7  I'.iins  Hell  141   in  L'./.\  Misc. 
i  eon. 

I-streoned,  M  ;  i1.  to  get. 

t  I-stretche,  v.  Obs.    In  3  i-atrecche.    [OE. 

'  lay  flat,  spread,  stretch,  '.«-,  I-1  * 

strecc  c*an  to  SlutTon.]    trans.  Tu  stret.  h,  spread. 
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I-STTNDE. 

lcx>  ':d.   III.  ao8   Bet  him  sestreht   &   wel 

.icnaS.     tuos  I.AV.  26778 

tnBbtt. 

I-strewed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STREW  v.  I- 
streynd,  of  STI-.AIX  v .  I-strlpt,  of  STKII-  v.  I- 
strived,  o;  .Sntivi;  v.  I-at:'onged,  of  SIBONG  v. 

I-stuffed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  STLTF  v.  I-stufled, 
of  STIFLE  v.  I-stunge^n,  of  STI.NG  v.  I-stured, 
i-styrryd,  of  STIR  v. 

I-sublymate,  early  form  of  SUBLIMATE///,  a. 

<-,4JS  rtJiflmm'i  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  17  This 

holy  chirche . .  ffowndyd  and  endewid  with  heuenly  Answer, 
.  iiutte  «  ilh  many  priuylegies  of  notable  men. 

I-suflfred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SUFFER  v.  I- 
sumned,  of  Si  MM^N  :. 

t  I-su-nde,  sb.  Obs.  [OE.  type  *gcsund=  OHG. 
yi'stirHf,  MIU;.  gcsunde;  f.  I-sorjND  u.]  Sound- 
ness, wholeness,  salety. 

c  1105  LAV.  3983  Al  mid  isunde  come  to  |?isse  londe.  Ibid. 
8603  Nime  hine  mid  Uunde.  c  1275  Orison  «"r  Lord  48  in 
.'•It*..  14-'  Of  ^eurtwe  and  sunne  wite  vs  myd  Uunde. 

So  t  I-su  ndful  a.,  quite  sound  or  well,  prosperous, 
happy ;  t  I-suudien  v.  trans.,  to  heal,  save ;  1 1- 
su  ndung.  healing,  salvation. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Saints  Lifts  xxvi.  103  His  swiSre  hand  is 
vsundful  o3  his.  c  1000  Afs.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  Uvii.  21  (Bosw.) 
,J(ull  sif>fa:t  do  us.  rnyS  Lamb.  Horn.  115  (Jenne 
biS  his  riehe  isundful  on  Hue.  Itid.  07  pet  he  walde 
monna  cun  on  bisse  deie  Uundian.  Ibid.  99  Men  under- 
fengen  god  ^urh  J>es  hal}an  gastes  isundunge. 

I-sundred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SUNDER  v.  I- 
sunejed,  -et,  i-sunehed,  i-sunged,  of  SIN  v. 
I-sunge  n,  of  SIXG  v.  I-suaken,  of  SINK  v. 
I-suore^n,  of  SWEAR  v.  I-sustained,  of  SUS- 
TAIN v.  I-suteled,  of  SUTEL  v.  to  manifest. 
I-sweled,  of  SWEAL  v.  I-swelowed,  of  SWAL- 
LOW v.  I-swenched,  of  SWENCH  v.  to  afflict. 
I-sweued,  of  SWEVE  v. 

tl-swi'ke,  v.  06s.  [OE.  gfswlcan,  f.  ge-,  I-1 
+  su'i'faa  to  cease;  •*QS.£iswKan.]  a.  intr.  To 
fail,  cease.  (In  OE.  with  gen.  or  dat.)  b.  trans. 
To  cea^r  from  an  action,  etc.). 

c8g$  K.  .EI.FHED  Oros.  111.  i.  §  6  Hie  Saes  5;efeohtes 
^eswicen.  ft>i<t.  v.  x.  §  2  pfEt  hie  wolden  Romamun 
^e^\vican.  c  looo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  994  (MS.  C. )  Hi  bsere 
here^unge  ^eswicon.  a  1100  Ibid.  an.  1001  (MS.  E.t  Hi 
nzfre  heora  yfcles  xeswicon.  <i  1173  Cat/.  I/ fin.  227  Hi  |>a 
iswicon  hare  limbrin^e.  £1175  Lamb.  Hoin.  17  ^\f  heo 
nulluS  nefre  iswikeu.  Ibul.  101  He  biS  bes  deofles  bern 
buten  he  hit  iswike.  a  1450  Oivl  ty  Night.  927,  I  bidde  horn 
bat  heo  iswike. 

tl-swvnch,  i-swink.  Obs.  [OE.  zeswinc, 
f.  £e-,  I-1  +  swiutaii  to  toil:  see  SWINK.]  Toil, 
labour. 

rt  1000  C.vitition's  C,en.  317  (Gr.)  Sum  heard  £eswinc  habban 
sceoldon.  c  1000  ^LFBIC  Grant,  ix.  (Z.)  47  Labor,  geswinc. 
«  1175  Colt.  Horn.  225  Adam  J>a  wes  wniende  on  ^eses  life 
mid  xeswince.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ham,  129  Her  heo  leueden. . 
on  ptne  and  on  unimete  iswinche.  a  laoo  floral  Ode  36 
in  Lamb,  //cm.,  Monies  monnes  sare  iswinc  habbeS  oft 
unholde.  Ibid.  316  We..legge5  al  ure  iswinch  on  binge 
tm->tede-fnste. 

I-s\volle(n,  ME.  pa.   pple.  of  SWELL  v.     I- 

swolvred,    of    SWALLOW    v.        I-swonge(n, 

-swounge,    -swunge(n,    of    SWING    v.       I- 

swonke(n,  i-s\vunke(n,  of  SWINK  v.  to  toil. 

I-swowe(n,  i-swojen,  of  SWOUOH  v.  to  swoon. 

lay,  Isykle,  obs.  forms  of  ICY,  ICICLE. 

layl  le,  variant  of  ISEL  Obs.,  spark,  ember. 

I-synned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  SIN  v. 

It    it), pron.     [The  neuter  noin.  and  ace.  of  the 

(orig.  demonslr.)  stem  hi-,  the  nom.  masc.  of  which 

is  HE,  q.v.   OE.  hit  was  identical  in  form  and  sense 

with  OFris.  hit  (Jiet  ,  OLFrankish  hit,  MDu.  het 

hit  .  Du.  het,  and  in  form  identical  with  Guth. 

hita,  which   remained  a  demonstr.,  '  this '.     The 

pronoun  was  in  Goth,  ita,  corresp.  to  OLG.  COS., 

OMr'rank.)    it,  MLG.  it  (et),  LG.  et,  OHG.  j< 

MUG.  e-,  Ger.  es,  from  the  parallel  stem  i-. 

(  >!:.  /;//  was  nominative  and  accusative;  the  dative 

and  genitive  were  Aim,  his,  identical  with  the  same 

of  the  masc.  HE.     During  the  ME.  period, 

hit  lost  its  initial  /(,  first  when  unemphatic,  and 

at  length  in  all  positions,  in  Standard  Eng. ;    dia- 

lectally,  the  h  was  preserved  to  a  much  later  period, 

esp.   in   the  north ;    and   in  Sc.    hit   is   still  the 

':Uie,  and  it  ('t,  'd]   the   unemphatic   form. 

1  Halectally  or  colloquially,  and  to  someextent  in  the 

literary  language  'though  less  now  than  form 

//  U  further  reduced  in  certain  positions  to  V 

'I  is.  't-i'js,  't-,ccrc,is't,  vats' t,  Jo  't,  fo't,  in  't,on'l  , 

which  in  some  dialed  .  esp.  after  a  long 

i,  '(I.    While  in  the  masc.  the  original  ace.  him 

was  supplanted  by  the  dative  him,  in  the  neuter, 

on  the  contrary,  the  dative  him  gradually  yielded 

:,it.  it.    This  was  not  yet  complete 

i;th  c.     In  the  lOtli  c.  the 

:;cy  nrose  to  restrict  the  genitive  his  to  the 

i.  or  rather  to  tlie  male  sex.      1  r>r 
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the  neuter  was  substituted  the  periphrasis  thereof 
or  of  it  (mod.  dial.  o'tyOd},  also  the  uniniK 
nom.-acc.  form  it  (used  in  n.  w.  dial,  from  14111  c., 
and  still  common  in  Lancash.  and  parts  of  Yorksh.), 
and  finally  c  1600  a  new  factitious  genitive  ^'0»c>- 
it's,  ITS.  The  plural  neuter  has  always  been 
in  ling,  the  same  as  the  pi.  masc.  The  historical 
inflection  is  therefore  as  follows : 

.     OE.     ME.         i6th  c.         mod.E.        dial. 
N.A.    hita        hit    hit,  it     ihit)  it  it,  't      (h.'it,  't,  'd. 

D.     himma  him  him          him,  it  it,  't  ,,    .,    ,, 

G.  "his  his  his  (hit)  his,thereof,it  its  (hjits,  it. 
The  following  explanations  and  illustrations  refer  only  to 
the  nominative  and  accusative  /tit,  i'/,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
same  form  as  dative  and  genitive;  for  the  inflexional  HIM, 
His,  and  ITS,  see  the  separate  articles  in  their  alphabetical 
places.] 

A.  Forms,  a.  1-6  (dial.  -9)  hit,  1-6  hyt,  (3 
hitt,  5  hitte). 

878  O.  E.  Chron.,  Hit  jedseldon  sum,  ond  sum  Ceolwulfe 
saldon.  ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  27  Habba'5  jeleafan 
ic  hyt  com.  1070  O.  E.  Citron.^  He  hit  forsoc.  <i  1225 
Ancr.  A*.  83  Vuel  me  sei5  bast  hit  is;  and  5et  hit  is 
wurse.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2961  (Cott.)  Til  a  comre  cades 
he  flitt,  A*bimalech  was  lauerd  of  hitt  [Fair/.,  Trin. 
hit ;  Gott.  itt].  1303  R.  BHUNNE  Handl.  Synne  1996 
God  wulde  hyt  were  now  so  here.  15..  Cursor  M.  14463 
(Fairf.)  ^et  walde  bai  no;t  traw  on  hitte.  c  1380  WYCLIH 
StL  li'ks.  111.426  Nouber  wolde  I  graunte  hit,  ne  doute 
hit,  ne  denye  hit.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Housek.  Ord. 
(1790)  447  Do  hit  in  a  pot,  and  let  hitte  sethe,  £1450  MYRC 
74  Be  hyt  husbande,  be  hyt  wyue.  1524  PACE  Let.  to 
//>•'•:.  I'll!  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xi.  20  Pleasiih 
hyt  your  highne*.  Ibid.  21  Hyt  were  able.. to  discomfit 
the  Turque.  1525  TINDALE  N.  7*.  Prol.,  Howe  that  hit  is 
good..,  and  that  god  is  rightewes  whych  made  it.  1555 
EDEN  Decades  92  Hit  scarsely  rlseth..a  cubet  aboue  the 
bankes.  1586-7  Q.  Ei.iz.  in  Fonr  C.  Eng.  Lett.  30  To 
truste  my  life  in  anothers  hand  and  send  hit  out  of  my 
owne.  Ibid.,  Might  fortune  say  hit.  Mod.  Sc.,  Whulk'Il 
be  hit  ? 

0.  3-  it,  (3  -et,  3-4  itt,  4-5  itte),  5-6  yt. 

c  1200  ORMIN  Ded.  27  Unnc  birr^  babe  bannkenn  Crist  patt 
itt  iss  brohht  till  ende.  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  500  Oder 
fowerti  ..  Dais  and  nijtes  stodet  [the  water]  so.  Ibid.  1411 
Quan  god  haue3  it  so  bi-sen  Alse  he  sendet,  als  it  sal  ben. 
f  1375  Cursor  M.  9960  (Laud)  God  hym-self  devysid  yt. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2522  Feyne  thee  other  cause  than  itte. 
(  1450  LONELICH  Grail  Ivi.  72  It  Nys  non  nede.  c  1500 
Two  Dandies  Hen.  Vll  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I. 
456  He  that  had  yt  in  his  hart.  1500  —  [see  1&.  pas$ini\. 
y.  2-3  -t,  6-  't. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2343  Ace  to  Drihhtin  5hot  haffde  se^d. 
Ibid.  2858  jhot  unnderrstod  &  wi.sste.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex. 
749  Nov  ist  a  water  of  loolic  ble  Men  callio  it  8e  dede  se. 
Ibid.  3472  Ne  ist  11031  moyses,  amrame  sune.  1598  R.  HAY- 
DOCKE  tr.  Lomazzo  ii.  47  T'is  onely  thou  that  can'st  dis-arme 
this  hande.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  \\\.  i  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis 
done,  then 'twer well,  It  were  done  quickly.  1606 —  Ant.  fyCl. 
n.  ii.  179  You  staid  well  by  't  in  Egypt.  1610  —  Ttitip.  i,  ii. 
61  What  fowleplay  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence?  Or 
blessed  was't  we  did?  Ibid.  87  The  luy  which  had  hid  my 
princely  Trunck,  And  suckt  my  verdure  out  on't.  Ibid.  11. 
i.  176  'TWAS  you  we  laugh'd  at.  Ibid.  m.  i.  19  'Twill  weepe 
for  hauing  wearied  you.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  v.  iii.  73  Let 't 
alone.  1610-1842  [see  IN'T].  1610-1876  [see  IS'T].  1674 
BREVINT  Saul  at  Endor  158  Tis  she  that  takes  care  of  us 
when  we  decay.  1684  BUSYAN  Piigr.  n.  67  'Tis  a  Good 
Boy,  said  his  Master.  1741  RICHARDSON'  Pamela  I.  96 'Twill 
be  rather  too  good  for  me.  1808  SCOTT  Mann,  v.  xii, 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  '  'Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar'. 
1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Lady  GeraUiines  Courtship  xxxvi, 
'T  is  a  picture  for  remembrance. 

(Beside  V  is  there  is  also  the  contraction  (/  's,  which  is 
now  the  common  colloquial  form.) 

1625  SKVNNER  in   U'ssher's  Lett.  (1686)  367  It's  likely  my 
Lord   Keeper  would  remember  me  the  sooner.      1627  W. 
SCLATEK  E.\-f>.  2  Tlicss.  (1629)  283  They  say  its  made  for  fees. 
i6«>i  CUI.PEPPER  Astrol.  Judgem.  Dis.  Epist.,   Speculation    ! 
brings   only  pleasure   to  a  mans  self;    its  practice  which 
benefits   others.      1677  YARRANTHN   Eng,    Improv.  69    It's    ! 
impossible  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  Fire  the  greatest 
part  of  the    Cities   would   be  destroyed.     1710  PRIUEATX 
Orig.  Tit  lies  ii.  65  Its  true  the  Scripture  saith  [etc.].     1789 
BURNS   Capt.    Grose's   Pert-grin,    v,    Its    tauld   he   was    a    i 
sodger  bred.    1859  GEO.  ELIOT. -J.  Bede  ii.  '  It's  a  pretty  spot,    | 
whoever   may  own   it',   said   the    traveller.     Mod.    It's  a    I 
fine   day.      Mod.    Sc.    'Where's   the   ball,    boy?'     Cadie. 
'Thair  it 's.' 

S.  Sc.  5-6  -d,  6-  'd. 

^-1470  HENRY  Wallace^  iv.  482  To  tak  him  in  thai  maid 
thaim  redy  ford  [  =  for  it].  111500  RATE  Theivis  off  Gud 
women  201  Quhilk  war  nocht  forss  bai  wald  nochtdud  [=do 
it}  And  31!  it  cummys  thaim  al  for  gud.  1535  LYNDESAY 
Salyre  2095  Gude,  halie  peopill,  I  stand  for'd.  1560 
ROLLAND  Crt.  I'fttus  i.  122  Of  biggest  bind  as  lie  thpcht 
best  to  haid  [  =  hae  it].  1597  NXOHTGOMEKIB  Cher 
S/'ie  1022,  I  marveld  mekill  ond.  Ibid.  1064  Affection 
liois  afTermd.  Mod.  Sc.  If  you  say'd  I'll  belicvc'd, 
for  ye  wadna  tell'd  if  ye  didna  ken'd  to  be  true. 

B.  Senses  and  constructions. 

1.  As  nominative. 

1.  As  the  proper  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
siri£.  Used  ori^.  instead  of  any  neuter  sb. ;  now  only 
of  things  without  life,  and  of  animals  when  sex  is 
M't  particularized  j  hcnue  usually  of  all  the  lower 
rmimnK  nnd  sometimes  of  infants. 

ciooo./    s.  < ;<!$/>.  Luke  vi.  48  Hyt  ne  mihte  |>a;t  bus  a^ty- 
.  i-ni;  stan  ^etr\  incd.  c  looo  yl*JLi-Rlc  Hom. 
II.  266  EtaS  t'i;-.ne  hlaf,  hit  is  min  Hchaiua.     a  1250  < 

..  772  An  liors  is  atrengur  than  a  muii,  Ac  for  hit  non 
iwit     :  on    rug'ze  grete   semes,      c  1300 

//rt/vv.v.  fltii  86  Whose  buj  th  any  tliyn^  Hit  ys  h\s  ant 
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hys  ofspryng.  t  1315  SHOREHAM  9  Water  iskendelichc  cheld, 
Tha?   hit    l-*j    waimd   of  fere,     c  1330  K.    BRI/NNE  ( 
(1810)  7  l>e  folk  hat  is  berin,  it  is  of  diuers  kynd.      1477 
EARL  RIVERS  (L'axton)  Diitcs  A  ij  b,  Whyche  book.. as   I 
vndersiandeit  was  translated  out  of  latyn  in  to  ficnshe.    1611 

Luke  \i.  14  Ami  be  H  :it  a  dt-uil,  an*. 

dumbe.  1623  COCKI  RAM  in.  G  vj  b,  Htena,  a  suhti. 
..counterfeiting  the  voyce  of  a  man;  in  the  night  it  uill 
call  shepherds  out  of  their  houses,  and  kill  ihum.  Ibid. 
K.  \i,  lieing  burnt,  it  [Ebone]  yttlds  a  Mstirt  Mnell.  1766 
PtNNAxi  /fiv/.  (17'.  S '  1!.  341  It  [the  heron]  perches  and 
builds  in  trees.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  394  The  Ravt-n  . . 
in  its  general  habits  it  is  not  unlike  the  Eagle;  for  it  •• 
to  the  inaccessible  ledges  of  nxks,  tall  trees,  &c.,  to  con- 
struct its  nest.  Ibid.  $  647  This  species  [of  beetle]  is 
remarkable  for  the  pertinacity  \\ith  which  it  It.-ig:i>  death 
when  alaimed.  1879  MAIN  Hit-iu'r  l\ng.  iinii;:.  ^7  It  is  a 
hearty  child.  Mod.  The  bunsc  was  humble  ;  but  it  v..^ 
our  own  home.  It  is  a  promise,  and  it  must  be  kept, 

"b.  Used  in  childish  language,  and  hence  con- 
temptuously or  humorously,  of  a  person. 

c  1300  Bi  kct  1003  Wei  we  witeth  hit  is  a  wrecche.  1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  337  See  where  it  comes.  1654  WHIT- 
LOCK  Zoototnia  91  Slip  but  from  any  Profession  some  little 
while,  and  say  it  hath  travelled,  and  it  may  passe  for  an 
able  Physician. 

c.  It  may  refer,  not  to  any  thing  or  person  men- 
tioned, but  to  a  matter  expressed  or  implied  in  a 
statement,  or  occupying  the  attention  of  the  speaker. 

ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  1.  6  Nis  hit  nan  wundor  beah  bu  sy 
god  and  ic  yfel.  c  1175  Lamb.  //out.  69  \\'c  ne  ma^en 
pe  f[e]ond  from  us  driue  ..  bute  hit  beo  J?urh  godes  ^ifie. 
a  1225  Juliana  7  Ha  wes  him  sone  ihondsald,  J>ah  hit  hire 
unwil  were.  1307-27  Maximon  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  125  Amen, 
par  charite  !  Ant  so  mole  hit  be!  c  1420  Ai'cnv.  Arth. 
xxxiii,  I  conne  notte  say  the  ther-tille  Hit  is  atte  the  queue 
wille.  (- 1460  Tcnvnelcy  Myst.  v.  41  Isaac,  it  were  my  deth, 
If  lacob  weddeth  in  kynd  of  Hethe.  1526  TIN  DALE  Mark 
vlii.  36  What  ^hal  it  profet  a  man  yf  he  shulde  wyn  all  the 
worlde,  and  loose  his  awne  soule?  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <y 
Cl.  i.  iii.  87  Sir,  you  and  I  must  part,  but  that's  not  it. 
Mod.  Of  course  I  must  go,  but  it  is  a  great  nuisance.  He 
has  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  list ;  is  it  not  splendid? 

2.  As  nominative  of  the  verb  to  be,  it  refers  to 
the  subject  of  thought,  attention,  or  inquiry, 
whether  impersonal  or  personal, in  a  sentence  asking 
or  stating  what  or  who  this  is;  as  W'hat  is  it  ' 

Who  was  it  ?  It  is  a  diamond,  a  rare  fan,  a  wild 
hoar  ;  It  is  /,  //  was  John.  Often  with  a  relative 
clause  implied  when  not  actually  expressed,  as 
IV ho  is  it  (that  knocks)?  What  is  it  vthat  is 
wanted)  ?  What  was  it  (that  excited  your  atten- 
tion, that  did  this,  etc.)?  //  was  the  kitig (who 
appeared,  who  so  acted,  etc.).  So  Fr.  ce,  Ger.  ?s. 

Formerly  the  verb  agreed  tas  in  German)  with  the  following 
sb.  or  pron.,  thus  It  am  I  (  —  It  is  I»,  it  are  yc  (it  i>  you1, 
it  were  two  dragons.  When  a  relative  clause  is  appended, 
the  relative  being  the  subject,  its  verb  still  agrees  in  number 
and  person  with  the  pronoun :  //  is  /  who  am  to  blame  ; 
It  was  tlity  who  were  wivng^  not  w£. 

cioooAgs.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  26  Hi..cwa:don  bus :  SoJ>lice 
hyt  ys  scinlac.  Ba  spra:c  se  haclend.  ic  hyt  com.  a  1225 
Juliana  39  Ich  hit  am  J.e  deouel  belial.  c  1290  ticket  1209 
in  S.  E"g.  Leg,  I-  141  'Sire',  quad  be  oste,  'bov  it  art'. 
c  1305  St.  Christopher  41  in  E.  E.  /'.  (,18621  60  beau  frere, 

?uab  bis  ober,  ic  hit  am.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xv,  321 
f  any  peple  perfourme  bat  texte  it  ar  bis  pore  freres. 
c  \T$faSir  Ferunib.  3183  Hit  nebub.  .none  Vauascrs,  bat  bu> 
beronbetour.  £1384 CHAUCER  H.  Fame  1323  Thoo  atte  last 
aspyed  y  That  pursevantes  and  herauldes  . .  Hyt  weren  alle. 
c  1386  -  -  Shipmans  T.  214  Peter,  it  am  I,  Quod  she.  1401 
Pol,  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  57  It  ar  ;e  that  stonden  bifore,  in 
Anticristis  vauwarde.  14x3  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  11.  xlv. 
(1850)  51  What  is  hit  thenne  that  thou  beryst  soo  trussed 
in  thy  fardel?  c  1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  293  It  is 
I  that  am  here  in  ?our  syth.  c  1460  TffBittelty Myst,  x.\.  372 
Wene  ye  that  1  it  am?  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen  If,  iv.  i.  117 
It  is  thce  I  feare.  1611  BIBLE  Mark  \\,  50  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid.  1852  MRS.  SIOUK  Uncle  Tain's  C.  xxiv.  232  Is 
it  the  secret  instinct  of  decaying  nature? 

*t*  b.  //  was  formerly  used  where  there  is  now 
substituted.  (Cf.  Ger.  es  ist,  es  sinj. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22169  'l  es  na  'an^  fat  man  ^an  neuen 
..  J>at  he  ne  sal  do  bam  to  be  soght.  £-1330  R.  HKI'NNE 
Chron.  Pref.  So  Many  it  ere  bat  strange  Inglis  In  ryme 
wate  neuer  what  it  is.  13..  Gaw.  <v  Gr.  A'rtf,  280  Hit  arn 
aboute  on  }>is  bench  hot  berdlez  chylder.  c  1380  WYCLIK 
ll'ks.  III.  345  It  is  no  nede  to  argue  here  for  to  disprove 
bis  foli.  c  1435  Terr,  /Vr/.v^i/  14^,4  It  were  two  dragons 
stiff  and  strong,  Uppon  theyre  lay  they  sat  and  song, 
Beside  a  depe  welle.  1577  tr-  Bn  lunger's  Decades  Introd., 
It  was  sometime  when  M  was  nut.  1577-87  HOLISSHED 
Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  ^  It  \\  as  no  need  to  bid  them  pack 
away.  1590  MAHLOWK  Edw.  II,  11.  ii,  Cousin,  it  is  no 
<!e:ilini;  with  him  now.  a  1617  BAVNE  On  Caloss.  211 
[They]  are  so  pruud,  so  censorious,  that  it  is  no  living  with 
them. 

c.  In  archaic  ballad  style,  the  introductory  it 
(it  wast  it  is')  is  sometimes  =  there  (as  in  mod. 
Ger.  es  war,  es  ist} ;  but  in  other  cases,  it  appears 
to  mean  '  the  subject  of  my  song  *  or  ( tale  '. 

?-t  1603  tieggtir's  Dan.  ttcdnall  Gr.  I.  i  in  Percy  Rcligttes 
(1883)  I.  361  Itt  was  a  blind  beggar,  had  long  lost  his  sight, 
He  had  a  faire  daughter  of  bewtym  >t  bri-lit.     1798* 
HIDGE  Arti,  Alar,  i  It  is  an  ancient  matin  ,  'peth 

one  of  three.     1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  .\i,  It  \i . 
Kn^li^h  I.nJyc  l-ri.L;ht  ..  And  she  would  many  a  ScpUilb 
'•Utters  Daughter  ifg   It  is  the 
daughter,  And  she  i  •  -n. 

fd.  It  also  occurs  where  he.  shtt  or  that  would 
now  lie  preferred.  C.'J'.  K.  ccst-,  (ic-r.  es  /.»/. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  !'.  in.  iii.  18  It  is  the  mo>t  impene- 
trable curre  That  euer  kept  with  m^n.  1605  —  ,1 /,;.,,  i.  i\ . 
53  It  i<i  a  pec  release  KiriMiian.  K.G4  [M.-C  A.  i .  ] 


1593  SHAKS.  Rick.  II,  ii.  iii.  i  How  farre  is  it,  my  Lord, 
to  Berkley  now?  1594  —  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  234  How  farre 
into  the  Morning  is  it?  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  ii, 
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3.  As  the  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb  or  im-    ! 
personal  statement,  expressing  action  or  a  condition 
of  things  simply,  without  reference  to  any  r>. 
a.  In  statements  of  weather,  as  it  ruins,  'i!  blows 
hard,  it  is 

cSS8  K.  /ELI-RED  iioeth.  xxi,  On  sumera  hit  bi5  wearm 
and  on   wintra  ceald.     cgaa  tr.   Rjeda's  llht.   II.  x.  [xiii.] 
(1890)    134    Swa  ..  hit    ritic    and   sniwe    and    styrrnc   ute. 
c  looo  Ags.  Cusp.   Matt.  vii.  27  pa  rintlc  hit.     <  1205  LAV. 
3895    pre   da:v;s   hit    rinde   hlod.     a  1300 
(Wright)  223  Horfrost  coincth  whan  hit  is  cold,     c  1300  St. 
Hranda.il  683   Hit  bi^un   nt  hawi-Ii  faste.     t  1305  St. 
Con/.  356  in  /•;.  F..  /'.  11862)  So  So  durk  hit  was  ek  berto, 
hat  vnebe  me  mijte  isco.    I3..  .y,.,,;  .,,J7,   gche 

Ulth   hit  hath   ben  thonder.     1:1425 

Hyt  raynyd  and  lygnyd  and  thonryd  fast.  1526  TINDALE 
John  xii.  29  Then  sayde  the  people  that  stode  by  and 
herde:  it  thoundreth  [1611  said  that  it  thundered).  1719 
T)E  FOE  Crusoe  I.  i,  By  tliis  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm 
indeed.  1766,  1848  [see  DOG  si-.  15  c].  1820  KEATS  St. 
Agues  i,  St.  Acnes'  Eve— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  !  1846 
DICKENS  Italy,  A  Rapid  Diornma,  It  is  now  intensely  ! 
cold.  .)/,irf.  Evidently  it  has  thawed  during  the  night.  Is 
it  freezing  or  thawing  at  present  ?  1  fear  it  is  going  to  rain. 
b.  In  statements  as  to  the  time  of  day,  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  like ;  as  It  is  midnight,  it  is 
very  late,  it  is  still  winter,  it  is  Christmas  Jay,  it 
draws  towards  evening. 

These  are  connected  with  the  prec.  by  such  as  it  is  dark, 
U  is  day-light,  it  dawns. 

c  jooo  Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  xxiv.  29  Hit  sefenla:cS.  Ibid. 
John  i.  i'J  Hit  w;cs  ba  seo  teo5e  tid.  c  looo  ^£LFRIC  Itxoit, 
x.  9  Hit  ys  halij  tid.  c  1000  O.  /•:.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an. 
979  ponne  hit  dagian  wolde.  a  noo  Ibid.  (MS.  E.)  an. 
1006  pa  hit  winter  kchte.  cizoo  ORMIN  8917  Till  batt  itt 
comm  till  efenn.  a  1150  Owl  fy  Night.  332  From  eve  fort 
hit  is  daili?!.  13 . .  Sfiiyn  Xng.  (W.)  1629  Sire,  vp  !  vp  !  hit 
is  dai  !  13..  Caw.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  284  Hit  is  ;ol  &  nwe  }er. 
c  1400  Ywainc  *,•  Ga.iv.  596  It  neghed  nere  the  nyght. 
c  1450  Erie  Tolous  457  When  hyt  dawed  he  rose  up  soone. 
1526  TINDALE  John  x.  22  Hit  was  at  lerusalem  the  feaste 
of  the  dedicacion,  and  itt  was  wynter.  1599  SMAKS.  Hen.  y, 
in.  vii.  i  Would  it  were  day.  Ibid.  6  Will  it  neuer  be 
Morning?  1678  BUNVAN  I'ilfr.  i.  44  It  was  almost  night. 
1727-46  THOMSON  Summer 432  'Tis  raging  noon.  1800  COLE- 
RIDGE Wallenst.  II.  iv.  ii.  137  It  strikes  eleven.  " --"•--- 


SON  Miller's  Daughter  59  T  was  April  then.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  II.  175  It  was  ten  o'clock.  Ibid. 
191  It  was  Monday  night. 

c.  In  statements  as  to  space,  distance,  or  length 
of  time. 


Nor  was  it  indeed  long  before  Jones  was  able  to  attend  he 
to  the  harpsichord.  1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Mont  rose  xii,  '  It  is 
a  far  cry  to  Lochow  '. .'  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  it 
may  he  to  Lochow'.  1850-85  [see  CRY  sb.  18].  Mod.  How 
far  is  it  to  London?  It  is  only  6  miles  to  Oxford.  It  is  a 
long  way  to  the  sea.  It  wants  five  minutes  to  the  half-hour. 
d.  In  statements  of  condition,  welfare,  course  of 
life,  and  the  like  ;  as  //  has  fared  baiily  with  the 
soldiers ;  How  is  it  in  the  city  ?  It  will  soon  come 
to  a  rupture  between  them  ;  //  is  all  over  with  poor 
Jack  •  ft  is  very  pleasant  here. 

c  1000  /ELFKIC  Gen.  xxxvii.  14  Loca  hwxber  hit  wel  si  mid 
him  . .  and  cyb  me  hu  hit  si.  c  1000  Gosp.  Nicod.  xxvi,  in 
Thwaite  ffe/>t.  (1698)  13  Hyt  waes  Sa  swybe  ugnslic. 
c  1230  Hali  Mcid.  7  Sekerliche  swa  hit  fareS.  a  1310  in 
Wright  Lyric  P.  103  Thus  hit  geth  bitwene  hem  tuo.  c  1325 
Meir.  Horn.  31  Hou  sal  it  far  of  uskaytefes?  £-1481  CAXTON 
Dialogues  4/37  What  do  ye?  How  is  it  with  you?  1535 
COVERDALE  2  Kings  iv.  26  Axe  her  yf  it  go  well  with  her.  . 
1611  BIBLE  ibid..  Is  it  well  with  thee?  Is  it  well  with  thy 
husband?  Is  it  well  with  the  child?  1681  NEVILE  Plato 
Rediv,  15  Well,  Sir,  How  is  it?  Have  you  rested  well  to 
Night?  1810  SCOTT Latty  of  L.  v.  xy,  111  fared  it  then  with 
Roderick  Dhu,  That  on  the  ground  his  targe  he  threw.  1850 
TENNYSON  In  Mem.  iv,  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee 
now?  1881  F.  HALL  Lett,  to  Editor  N.  K  Nation  21  As 
it  has  fared  with  all  others  . .  so,  simply,  it  fares  with  me. 

6.  In  statements  of  physical  or  mental  affection, 
pleasurable,  painful,  etc. 

These  often  have  a  clause  expressing  the  affecting  cause, 
and  then  pass  into  4. 

c  1000  Ag$.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  6  Hit  licode  herode.  4:1175 
Lamb.  //out.  55  }if  we  leornift  godes  larc,  penne  of-JjuncheS 
hit  him  sare.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /'.  83  In  myn  herte 
hit  doth  me  god,  when  y  thenke  on  Jesu  blod.  c  1420 
Ava-M.  Artlt.  xxiv,  Hit  schalle  the  nojte  grcue.  1844 
MKS.  BROWSING  Fourfold  Aspect  ii,  How  that  true  wife 
.said  to  Pcctus. .  'Sweet,  it  hurts  not ! '  Mod.  Where  does  it 
feel  painful?  It  pleases  me  when  he  does  well. 

f.  In  quoting  from  books,  in  the  phrases  it  says, 
it  tells,  tic.  Now  arch,  or  colloq.  ;  usually  expressed 
by  the  passive  it  is  said,  written,  etc. :  see  4  b. 

(•  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  FulsoS  hit  seiS,  moni  hit  forlet  for 
drihtenes  eye.  a  1225  Alter.  A*.  356  Elies  hweoles  bet  weren 
furene,  ase  hit  telleS.  c  1305  Pilate  169  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
115  As  hit  saib  in  be  godspel.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNK  Chron, 
(1810)  55  In  Saynt  Edwardes  life  it  sais,  he  wa>  forsuorn. 
1390  GOWKR  Conf.  III.  224  In  a  cronique  it  telleth  thus. 
1482  Monk  of  Ercsham  (Arb.t  15  Founde  hem  as  hitfulowth 


ivele  aftir  in  this  bokc.     Mod.  coll^.;.    It  says  in  i!u- 
papers  that  he  has  been  caught.      It  tells,  in  the  I'ible  how 
David  slew  Goliath.     School-boy.  Please     ' 


apcrs  that  he  ha 

);i\  id  slew  Goliath.  Sclioot-boy.  Please,  .sir,  it  says  so  in 
the  book. 

g.  In  other  expressions  in  which  the  subject  is 
undefined. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  6  b,  No  one  man  could  bee 
km,»wne  from  an  other  ..if  it  were  not  for  the  accidentes. 
JA'</.  I  .should  go  abroad  if  it  were  not  for  my  parents. 

4.  When  the  logical  subject  uf  a  verb  is  an  infini- 
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tive  phrase,  a  clause,  or  sentence,  this  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb,  and  its  place  before  t! 
i>  taken  by  //  as  '  provisional '  or  *  anticipatory  sub- 
ject *. 

When  the  order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed,  it  is  omitted  ; 
but  sometimes  rhetorically  r-_  i 

a.  with  an  infinitive  phrase. 

In  OF.,  the   iiitinilivt-   was   in   tin:   i!.ui\x'   ^nvcrniril   by  /<f, 
i   of  the   L.   supine   in 

•  it  after  an  adj.,  but  this  has  passed  without  break  into  the 
present  use. 

c  900  tr.    JJ&e/a's  Hist.   Pref.  {1890)  2    Forbon  liii 
godne  to  herianne  and  yfelne  to  leanne.    c  1205  I 

mine  rede  to  don  bat  Jm  bede.    c  1250  Hymn  /  "ir%. 
in  Trin.  i.'»li.  //out.  App.  ii.  257  On  be  hit  i 

-/'.  53  Hit  is  grat  wyt  to  loki  MR.siirc  ii.e  mete  and 
inc  drinke.     (-1385  CHAUCEK  L.G.  It-'.  634  Clcopatras,  In 
the  sec  hit  liappcil  hem  to  mete,     c  1420  Antun,  . 
xv,  Hit  were  fulle  tere  for  a  tung  my  tourmLnU      ; 
1548   UUALL,  etc.  Erasu;.   Par.    Matt.  58.1,   To   lolhc  and 
dyspyse  them,  it  is  no  holynes,  but  pryde.     1604  SHAKS. 
('.'/;.   i[.    iii.    2'.    .  .1  our    selues    it    be  a 

sinne.  1611  —  Cymh.  in.  iii.  79  How  Iiard  it  is  to  hide  the 
sparkes  of  Nature.  1635  J.  HAYWARU  tr.  Hiondfs  Banish' d 
V*r£*  98  Depends  it  on  mee  . .  to  know  either  your  being  .. 
or  your  stay  here?  1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  vui.  641  To  stand  or 
fall  I1  ree  in  thine  own  Arbitrement  it  lies,  a  1717  ULAI.  KAI.L 
Wks.  (1723)  I.  25  It  has  been  commonly  their  Fate  to  fare 
hardlier.  1742  YOUNG  Nt.  Th.  vi.  227  Is  it  in  Time  to  hide 
Eternity  ?  1849  MACAL'LAY  Hist.  Eng,  1.  49  It  was  necessary 
to  make  a  choice. 

b.  with  a  clause  introduced  by  that  expressed  or 
understood.     Now  esp.  frequent  with  the  passive 
voice,  in  it  is  said,  written,  stated,  thought,  believed, 
known,  seen,  etc.,  instead  of  the  active  people  say, 
one  has  written,  etc. 

£•897  K.  ALFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xlvi.  355  Donne  hit 
tocymS  S<et  hie  hit  sprecan  sculon.  nooo  /Ei.i -HIC  /Aw. 
II.  340  Hit  is  awriten,  Lufa  Sinne  nextan.  <i  1250  Oivt  fy 
Night.  1337  Soth  hit  is,  of  luve  ich  singe.  13..  A".  Alts. 
3720  Schame  hit  is  we  weore  so  faynt.  c  1305  St.  Ditustan 
117  in  E.E.P.  (1862!  37  Hit  biful  bat  be  bischop  of  wircetre 
was  ded.  <t  1350  Childk.  *Jc$n  99  (Matz.)  It  es  J*  beste, 
vnder  bis  treo  pat  ich  me  reste.  c  1369  CHALCI.R  />(//;, 
£/annc/it:Qos  Hit  happed  that  I  came  on  a  day  In-to  a  place. 
1387  TKKVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  7  Hyt  is  redde  in  storyes 
that  Vtaly  somme  tyme..was  callede  the  grete  londe  off 
Grece.  ^1400  Afcl,  I. oil.  p.  xvi,  Hit  is  writen  in  the  first 
book  of  holy  writ,  that  ther  weren  thre  patriarkes  in  the 
peple  of  God.  1611  I'IHLE  i  Kings  xviii.  i  It  came  to 
passe  after  many  dates,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Elijah.  Ibid.  4  It  was  so,  when  lezebel  cut  off  the  Prophets 
of  the  Lord,  that  Obadiah  touke  an  hundred  Prophets  and 
hid  them.  1650  WELUON  Crt.  Jos.  /,  122  Its  verily  beleeved 
. .  it  was  intended  the  Law  should  run  in  its  proper  chan- 
nell.  1749  FIELDING  'J'oin  Jones  vi.  iii,  It  may  be  objected, 
that  very  wise  men  have  been  notoriously  avaricious.  1805 
SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  11.  xxxii,  Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said. 
Mod.  It  appears  that  you  were  present. 

c.  The  same  construction  is  sometimes  employed 
when  the  logical  subject  is  a  sb.,  esp.  with  attri- 
butes. 

In  mod.  use,  this  is  poetical  or  rhetorical ;  also  dialectal  or 
colloquial ;  in  the  latter  use  the  verb  is  sometimes  repeated, 
e..;.  //  is  a  country  of  vast  extent^  is  China. 

£900  tr.  Bsedas  Hist.  i.  Introd.  (1890)  26  Hit  is  weli^  bis 
ealond  on  waestmum.  a  1225  Juliana  12  Hit  nisnan  e&elich 
Jring  be  refschipe  of  ronie.  13. .  A'.  A /is.  4154  Hit  schal  beo 
ful  deore  abought,  Theo  tole  that  was  in  Grece  y-sought, 
1432^5°  tr-  Hidden  (Rolls)  I.  109  The  cyte  . .  where  hit  is 
schewede  the  palice  of  Melclusedech.  c  1460  TfnvntUy 
Afyst.  xiv.  463  Lord,  it  is  sothe  all,  that  we  say.  1523  LL>. 
BKKNERS  Froiss.  I.  clxix.  2^7  It  canne  nat  he  recorded  the 
gret  feest  and  chere  that  they  of  the  Cytie  ..  made  to  the 
prince,  f  1330  LD.  BERNKRS  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  524  It  greved 
her  hert  rignt  sore,  thassurance  of  her  and  of  Arthur.  1805 
SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  I.  xii.  What  may  it  l>c,  the  heavy  sou  in!  : 
1841  IX)NCF.  Goblet  <if  Life  v,  Above  the  lowly  plants  it 
towers,  The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers. 

d.  Also  in  a  periphrastic  construction  (to  bring 
into  prominence  an  adverbial  adjunct) ;  as  it  was 
on  a  Monday  that  I  met  him  =  the  day  on  which  I 
met  him  was  a  Monday  =  I  met  him  on  a  Munday. 

Always  with  the  verb  /<'  &1,  as  in  2. 

(In  OE.  ////  is  omitted,  or  its  place  taken  by/ar/.) 

[c888  K.  ^ELFKKO  Bceth.  xxvii.  jj  i  For  ban\  bingum  was 
jio  ba;t  se  wisa  Catulus  hine  ^ebeal^.  dioyo  O.  E.  Chron. 
(MS.  C.)  an.  1052  Dat  waes  on  bone  Monanda:^  sfter  sea 
Marian  mtesse  pst  Godwine  mid  his  scipum  lo  SuSjeweorce 
becom.]  a  1250  O-n'l  -\  .\':^ht.  1163  Hervore  hit  is  that  me 
the  shuneth.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  204  (MS.  R.)  In  be  tyme 
bl  twene  Abraham  &  Moyses  it  was,  bat  men  come  to 
Kngoloiid.  c  1420  Sit'Awarfeis  (Weber)  284  Hyt  i-  in  the 
,.<•  that  Y  speykc.  ,- 1450  <>:•.  ,1/rA.-.  .Shaks.  Soc.) 
126  How  is  it  that  the  modyr  of  God  me  xuldc  come  to? 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'f,  iv.  ii.  137  It  is  to  you  good  people, 
that  I  speake.  1776  Ginmx  /',<:/.  ,\-  /".  x,  It  uas  not  till 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  thai  Diocletian  could  be 
persuaded  by  Galerius  to  begin  a  general  persecution.  1849 
M.V.ATLAY  /fist.  fcng.  I.  --S  It  was  by  him  thai  iiioney  was 
'•/t\/.  It  vv'as  there  that  Columbus  was  born.  It 
i.s  luit  seldom  that  he  comes  our  way. 

5.  The  pronoun  is  also  used  pleonastically  after 
the  noun  subject :  now  esp.  in  ballad  poetry,  or,  in 
an  interrogative  sentence,  in  rhetorical  prose,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  Cf.  II  i 

r  1430  f'rci-nmstwry  (1844)  36  Hys  name  i 
wondur  wyde.     1534  TISDAI.K  Mti><-  xi.     ,  >  Th- 
of  John,  was  it  from  heuen,  orofnn  MIC.     1578 

•   .iluhie   on   G,n.   -.;;')    U'liat    grievous   t--u 
iniuil,  tliis  horrible  C-.:i 
be aumctently  expressed.    1601  SHAKS.  TwtLff.v.  i.  401  The 

•  lay.     1742  Voi'sc  AV.   Tit.  V. 
sacicd  Shafio,   and  Solitude,  what   is   it?     1798   WoUWW. 
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Idiot  Boy  Iv,  This  piteous  news  so  much  it  shocked  her. 

And  Ocean  ^ 

i 

'  e.    >>  1849  l'  • 

than  the 

II-   A  ,;;ivc  and  d.-' 

6.  The  neuter  accusative  or  direct  object  after  a 
vb.  :    having  the  s:\me  range  of  reference  as  the 

't.uive:  sec  i 
885  O.  i  :,are  feng  C.r 

r  hzfde.     <  893   K 

.id  twcnti^  ^eoda.nu 

hset  hit  m.ui  call  Parthix    971  liiickl.  Horn.  231  Hu  mac^ 
ic  hit  on  brim  da^um  j;efanin?    ciooo  /Ki  • 
UnderfohbisciM  <  1075 1 './..  (  /.-•••«.  an.  1070 

and  he  hit  f...rsoc.     r  1200  .!/ 

fur  ..  Ne  mai  hit  quenchc  salt  water,     c  1200  O^ 
125,  &  forr|>i  whase  lernri'!'  itt  K:  foll^hej-i*  itt  wi| 
n  tm&Owi Q  Nifki,  23sAlvred  king  hit  stulc  and  ur,,f  11. 
BCboOttt  that  hinewlwul'.     c  1305  Judm  n,^  in  , 
Ji86a)  in  His  gvttes  fultc  to  the  ^round(,  ; 
iseye.     1362  LANGL.  /'.  /V.  A.  i.  90  <  -wen  hit 

scholde  techen  hit  aboute.  c  1440  Anc. Cookery  in  Houstk. 
Ord.  11790)  428  Set  hit  on  the  fj  -.  c  1440 

LONELICU  Grail  \.  728  Cerlein  me  Semelh  In  My 
they  ban    w<  1    iK.-Livit    It.      1532    MOKE  Confnt.    TirtiinU 
Wks.  600/1  Adam  eate  hit  also  through  lempiuciori.     1535 
COVKKIJAI  .  'l.,k'.   \\\\--  •  hildf,  and  inn 

me,  I  wyll  gcue  y«  thy  rewarde.     »6o6  SHAKS.  Tr.  ff  Cr.  iv. 
ii.  34  Would  he  not  (a  naughty  man1  let  it  sk-qic  ;     16x1 
BIBLE  J's.  cxix.  140  Thy  word  is  very  pure  ;  therefore  thy 
seruant  loueth  it.     —  i  A't'nfs  in.  26  I_x:t  it  be  neither  mine 
nor  thine,  but  diuide   it.     1635   J.   HAYWARD  tr. 
JjanisJid   I'irg.  98  Taking  mee  by  the  hand    and  gently 
wringing  it.      1733  POVK/^SS.  Man  in.  7^  Heaven.,  i 
imparts  it  (knowledge  of  his  end] ;  bi;1 
while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too.     1749  1 
Tom   Ji'tit'S  v.  \i.    Pardon  me  if  I    have  said  an\ ' 
ofiVnd  you.      I  did  not    mean  it.      1808  SCOTT    m 
xii.  The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  kniylu  took  it  up.     1859 
.••.ii,    Sin-    mi;-!    kd-;>    it    under    her 

clothes,  and  no  one  would  see  it.  1879  BAIN  Higher  Eng. 
Grant.  27  'ihe  day  will  be  fine;  no  one  doubts  it.  Mod. 
They  say  he  has  left  the  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

b.  Also  used  as  anticipatory  object  when  the 
logical  object  is  a  clause.  Cf.  4. 

155)6  SHAKS.    Mitch.    !'.    i.   i.   63,  I    take   it  your  ownc 
business  calls  on  you.     1599  —  Muck  Ado  iv.  1.206  Publish 
it  that  she  is  dead.     1850  TKNNYSOS  In  Mem.  i,  I  held  it 
truth.  .1  hat  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  Of  t; 
.seUes  io  higher  things.     1881  MASON  l:tt^L  Gmn:. 
made  it  clear  that  the  plan  was  iuij-  ssij.k-.     Mod.  May  I 
take  it  that  you  will  sign  the  document? 

7.  After  a  preposition.     (In  OK.  hit  or  hint,  ac- 
cording to  the  regimen  of  the  prep.     Cf.  HIM  2  a.,i 

The  usual  ME.  construction  was  there-  (j>ar-^+frcf>, :  e.g. 
i/itrciit,  thi'rth\  thereafter,  therein^  tht-rew,  thcrwith. 

1340  HAMIVLE  /V.  Consc.  674  pe  rotes  bat  of  U 
Ibid.  1649  Afterward  I  sal  spcke  of  it.     Ibid.  2795  J 
is  neghest  above n  hel  pitte   Uytwen  purgatorj*  and   itte. 
1382  WVCI.IF  Kt~!.  xxi.  24  The  kinges  of  erlhe  shulen  Lringe 
to  her  glory  and  honour  in  to  it  [1526  TISDALE  vnto  hit]. 
1485  CA.\  ION  I\in>,  \  I '.  ^  Xoi  >ay  nothynge  to  hyr  of  hyt. 
1582  N.  T.  (Khem.)  Matt,  .\x\iii.  4  What   i>  that  •. 
looke  thou  to  it.     Ibid.  24  Looke  you  to  it  [1611  See  ye  to 
it].     1590  TAHLTOS  -N't'tco-  1'ntgat.  (1844'  82  He  byed  him 
thither,  and  found  them  all  hard  at  it  by  the  teeth.     1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  .V.  in,  i.  34  \Vee  uught  to  looke  to  it.     1608 
—  J\->:  in.  i.   21  A  little  daughter;  f«  .  t  it  be 

n.anly.      1611  —  Cymb.  n.  iv.  141  Another  staine,  a^   \ 
as  Hell  can  hold,  Were  there  no  more  but  it.     1635  J.  HAV 
WARD  tr.  Kiondis  Banish' d  Virg.  90  Shee  woi; 
sigh  to  thinke  of  it.     1663  PKI-VS  Diary  15  Apr.,  I    to  my 
office,  and  there  hard  at  it  till  almost  noon.    1749  Fn 
Tom  7''«i"i  vi.  vi,  Unless  you  consent  to  it,  I  will  not  give 
.L  groat.      1858  LYTTON  (//•'/(')  What  will  he  do  with 
it ':      Mod.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  run. 

8.  As  simple  dative  =  *  to  it*.    (In  OE.  him  : 
HIM  2  a.) 

r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839!  xv.  165  To  don  it  worschipe  and 
reference.  1595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i.  162  It  grandamt:  will 
Giue  yt  a  plum.  1610 —  7V;///.  i.  ii.  K'  I  i-  a  good  dul- 
nesse,  And  giue  it  way.  a  1822  SHti  '".  3' 

Converging  thou  tlii 
the  calf  and  give  it  a  drink.     She  took  the  child  and  gave 

9.  Jt  is  often  used  as  an  indefinite  object  of  a 
transitive  verb,  e.g.  to  carry  it,  f^ht  it.  fact  it, 
brave  it ;  so  in  imprecations,  as  confound  it .'  hang 
it!      Also  of  an  intransitive  verb,  e.g.  to  go  if, 
run  it,  trip  it,  ride  it.  flaunt  it.     And  in  this  way 
verbs  are  formed  for  the  nonce  upon  nouns,  with  the 
sense  to  do,  act,  or  play  the  j^erson  or  character,  to 
use  the  thing;   e.g.  to  king  it,  queen  it,  lord  ity 

foot  it,  boat  it,  cab  it,  coach  it,  train  it,  etc.  The 
use  now  is  colloquial. 

'•••  Ii  transitive  vbs,,  and  with  .     - 
tofglU  it  (i.  e.  the  matte  i . 
omitted,  and  the  u 

.nt  it  out,  toji-  '•    rough 

.it  could  not  </(>  //  ',  where 
•i  in  i|iiestinn. 

1548  PAI  i  rllL  ico  If  thev 

had    meant   to  fight  it   out.       1570  G.    HARVEY    . 
(Camden1  7^  To  facf  it  ontc  luntafye.     1^83  Srt  ius  Anal. 
At'us.  ii.  (i:&a>  108  That  flaunt  it  out  io  WHTMUM  doblt:*. 


ITABIHITE 

1588  SHAKS.  Til.  A.  iv.  i.  121  lie  goe  braue  it  at  the  Court. 
1500  H  SM 

flam  it  like  ,  °,™f 

swetpes  it  t..  •"•!  with  troups  of  1 

1605 

—  If act.  i;.  ttfll-Porter  It  no  further.     1610  — 

TV*/.  >.  ii-  3?-  :1V  heere,  and  there.     1611    — 

Il'itt    f.  iv.  iv.  r  't  no  m^  farther.     1632 

Mir  '  ie.  and  trip  it,  as  you  go,  On  the 

:;ck  toe.     1647  WARD  .SY>«/».  O«<-r  <!-• 

to  Kin,'  it  right  for  many  Ages. 
prc  Coblers  well  may  fault  it  now  and  then. 
1650  FL-LLI  <^th  tree  it  [arborc.. 

1787     [VraBSOM     II 'n't.    '165.      II  :     >hc    N 

coquelin^  it  with  England.  1850  MRS.  BROWMXG  Calls  on 
taefieartii.Thev,  ing  it  fair  and  grand.  1836 

K.  EG.-WAKBUKTO-.V  .  l".-pepsy 

ut  the  amusement  may  share,  So  go  it,  ye  err 
and  take  a  Bath  chair.    1889  JFK  '-lex  in  a  Bi'at 

ii.  \Ve  decided  that  we  would . .  hotel  it,  and  inn  it,  arid  pub. 
it  when  it  was  wet.  .TAv/.  She  is  inclined  to  lord  it  over 
her  brothers,  (cm'f^.t  Go  it,  old  man  !  We  will  walk  as  far 
as  we  can,  and  then  train  it. 

III.  10.  As  possessive  case  or  possessive  pro- 
noun ;    =  ITS.     Now  dial. 

13..  K.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  264  Kepe  to  hit,  &  alle  hit  cors 
clanly  ful  fylle.  Ibid.  956  Ahoute  Sodamas  &  bit  sydez  alle. 
1:1410  Antnrs  of  Arth.  viii,  Of  hit  woe  wille  I  wete,  Gif 
that  I  may  hit  bales  And  the  body  bare.  1541  R.  COPLAND 
Giiytton's  Qufsl.  Chirurg.,  It  sendeth  the  humour  melen- 
colyke  to  the  stomacke  for  to  prouoke  it  appetyte.  1548 
UDALI.  Er.ism.  I'ar.  Lukt  vii.  81  b,  Loue  . .  also  hath  it 
infancie  &  it  hath  it  commyng  forewarde  in  growthe  of  age. 
1563  DAVIDSON  Confut.  Kennedy  in  (fWnmi  Misc.  11844) 
206  The  Romane  Kirk  hes  receavit  be  it  awin  judgement, 
the  commune  translation!.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  ii. 
19  It  hath  no  forme  of  it  owne  ;  for  had  it  any  of  it  owne,  it 
could  not  breede  them,  because  it  owne  would  occupie  it  to 
the  full.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  \.  iv.  236  It's  had  it  head  bit  off 
by  it  young.  1608-27  Bi'.  HALL  Medit.  ft  I'mvcs  n.  86  That 
which  with  it  owne  glory  can  make  them  happy.  1611 
BIBLE  Lev.  xxv.  5  That  which  groweth  of  it  [ed.  1660  its] 
owne  accord,  .thou  shalt  not  reape.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH, 
Country  Farme  150  He  shall  suffer  the  young  Asse  to  sucke 
it  damme  vntill  it  be  two  yeares  old.  1622  WITHER  Mislr. 
P/til.ir.  Wks.  (16331  653  Each  part  as  faire  doth  show  In  it 
kind,  as  white  in  Snow. 

Mo.i.  dial.  1869  E.  WAUGH  Lane.  Sketches  89  Look  at  it 
een  ;  they're  as  breet  as  th'  north-star  ov  a  frosty  neet.  1881 
Lancash.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  If  he  can  catch  houd  o1  that  dog  he'll 
have  it  life.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v..  Come  to  it  mammy. 
1891  J.  WRIGHT  Windhill  Dial.  121  Possessive  //  its.  1899 
N.  E.  Scotch  (Dundee,  arch.], '  See  at  the  cat  pittin'  up  it 
paw  an'  clawin'  it  head'. 

IV.  As  reflexive  pronoun. 

11.  In  accus.  and  dative  =  ITSELF  (which  is  the 
ordinary  equivalent). 

The  reflexive  use  of  it  is  rarer  than  that  of  him,  fur, 
because  of  the  less  frequency  of  neuter  agents. 

1595  SHAKS.   John  v.  vii.  55  My  heart  hath  one  poore 
string  to  stay  it  by.     Mod.  The  tree  draws  to  it  all  the 
moisture  from  the  adjacent  ground.    The  borse  sprang  over 
the  precipice  carrying  its  rider  with  it, 

12.  As  possessive  =  ITS  (L.  suus}. 
1548-1622  [see  to]. 

V.  13.  As  antecedent  pronoun  followed  by  rela- 
tive expressed  or  understood.     (Rare ;  more  fre- 
quently expressed  by  that  which,  the  one  that,  •what.) 

c  1200  Vices  ^  yirtues  117  Hit  is  so5  5at  tu  seiest.  c  1305 
St.  Edm.  Cm/.  562  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  86  Louerd  . .  bu  hit 
ert  bat  ich  habbe  iloued.  1382  WVCLIF  Eccl.  i.  9  What  is 
that  was?  it  that  is  to  come.  What  is  that  is  mad  1  it  that 
is  to  be  maad.  31533  LD.  BERNEKS  Gold.  fik.  .17.  Aitt-cl. 
(1546)  Qvj  b,  Idelnesse,  whereby  our  envy  entreth,  is  it  whiche 
openeth  the  gate  to  all  vyces.  1535  COVERDALE  i  Citron,  iv. 
10  God  caused  it  for  to  come  that  he  axed.  1535  STEWART 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  541  It  that  tha  wyn  at  our  plesour  to  spend. 
1562  J.  HKVWOOD  Prcnt.  fy  Epig.  (1867)  133  It  hapth  in  an 
houre  that  hapth  not  in  vii  yeare.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v. 
i.  59  An  if  it  please  me  which  thou  speak'-t.  1596  —  i  Hen. 
71',  n.  i.  58  It  holds  currant  that  I  told  you  yesternight. 
1601  —  'Act-/.  .V.  ii.  iv.  80  That's  it,  that  alwayes  makes  a 
good  voyage  of  nothing.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  H.  9  Art  thou  not 
it  that  hath  cut  Rabat)  ?  1651  HOBBF.S  Lcviath.  II.  xxvi. 
137  But  that  is  not  it  I  intend  to  speak  of  here. 

14.  When  the  antecedent  is  the  subject  of  a  clause 
which  precedes  the  relative,  it  may  be  used  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  things. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  V.  i.  ii.  15  It  is  a  good  Diuine  that 
es  his  owne  instructions.    Ibid.  n.  ii.  80  It  is  a  wise 

Father  that  knowes  his  owne  childe.  1768  STERNE  St-n.'. 
Jvitrn.  (1775)  II.  124  (Fragment  ii.)  '  It  is  an  ill  wind ',  said 
a  boatman  . .  '  which  blows  no  body  any  good '.  Mod.  It  is 
not  everybody  who  can  afford  to  take  a  holiday. 

Itabirite  (itse-birait).  Also  -yte.  Min.  [f. 
Itabira,  name  of  a  place  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil  + 
-UK.]  A  quartzose  iron-slate  or  iron-mica  slate, 
consisting  chiefly  of  alternate  layers  of  quartz  and 
specular  iron  ore. 

1868  DANA  Mitt.  (ed.  5]  141  Itabiryte  is  a  schist  resembling 
mica-schist,  but  containing  much  specular  ore  in  grains  or 
scales  or  in  the  micaceous  form.  1880  Xatitre  XXI.  412 
The  disappearance  of  iron  pyrites  in  auriferous  itabirites. 

I-tached,  Mli.  pa.  pple.  of  TACH  v. 

Itacisru  riasiz'm).  [f.  Gr.  ijro,  the  name  of 
the  letter  i;,  pronounced  rta  in  later  and  modern 
and  English  pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek) 
as  if  spelt  Ira ;  the  suffix  as  in  iolacism,  rhotacism.] 
The  giving  to  the  Greek  vowel  i;  the  sound-value  f, 
like  Eng.  te  (opposed  to  ET.UISM,  in  which  it  has 
the  original  value?;;  also  the  reduction  in  pronuncia- 
tion of  different  Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs  (as 
ti,  iji  01,  ",  <")  to  the  sound  i  ;  represented  in  ancient 
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Greek  by  the  letter  i,  iota)  ;  cf.  IOTACISM  ;  hence 
the  erroneous  substitution  in  MSS.  of  i  for  any  of 
these  vowels  or  diphthongs.  So  I'tacist,  one  who 
practises  or  favours  itacism ;  Itaci  stic  a.,  charac- 
terized by  itacism. 

1837  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  v.  I.  §  25  Reuchlin's  school,  of 
which  Melanchthon  was  one.  .were  called  Itacists,  from  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  sound  of  Iota  in  modern  Greek, 
being  thus  distinguished  from  the  EtisLs  of  Erasmus's  party. 
1854  ELLICOTT  Ep.  Gal.  Pref.  (1859.1  18  The  apparent  proba- 
bilities of  erroneous  transcription,  permutation  of  letters, 
itacism,  and  so  forth.  1861  SCKHI.M.K  Introd.  Crit.  N.  T. 
i.  i  :  It  seems  more  simple  to  account  for  the  itacisms  . .  by 
assuming  that  a  vicious  prontmciation  gradually  led  to  a 
mode  of  orthography  adapted  to  it.  1881  WESTCOTT 
&  HORT  Grk.  N.  T.  Introd.  §  303  Changes  of  an  itacistic 
kind,  as  the  confusion  between  imperatives,  .and  infinitives. 
1882  FARRAR  Early  Chr.  I.  158  note,  Some  have  supposed 
a  pleasant  play  of  words  founded  on  itacism  between  ckrestos 
nd  Christos  (Christ). 

I-tacr.ed, -takned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TOKEN  v. 

Itacolumite  (itakp'liamait).  A/in.  [f.  Ita- 
columi,  name  of  a  mountain  in  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil  +  -HE.]  A  granular,  quartzose,  talcomica- 
ceous  slate,  sometimes  flexible  in  thin  slabs. 

1862  DANA  Man.  Geol.  §  88.  83  Itacolumite,  a  schistose 
quartz  rock,  consisting  of  quartz  grains  with  talc  or  mica. 
1868  —  Min.  (ed.  5)  22  The  diamond  appears  generally  to 
occur  in  regions  that  afford  a  laminated  granular  quartz 
rock,  called  itacojumite,  which  pertains  to  the  talcose 
series,  and  which  in  thin  slabs  is  more  or  less  flexible.  1878 
LAWRENCE  tr.  Cottars  Rocks  Class.  240  In  the  Brazils 
itacolumite  forms  whole  systems  of  strata  of  great  thickness. 

Ztaconic  (itakfnik),  a.  Chem.  [Formed  by 
arbitrary  transposition  of  letters  from  ACONITIC.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  aconitin.  Ita- 
conic  acid,  C5H6O4,  an  acid  isomeric  with  citra- 
conic  and  mesaconic  acids,  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  citric  acid.  Its  salts  are  Ita  Donates. 

1865-72  WATTS  Diet.  Chetn.  III.  435  Itaconic  acid  is 
dibasic,  forming  acid  salts,  C5H;,MO4,  and  neutral  salts, 
C5H4M.,O|.  The  neutral  itaconates  of  the  alkali-metals  do 
not  crystallise. 

t  I-taeche,  v.  Obs.  Also  3  i-taoheu.  [OE. 
ietxc(e',an  to  show,  to  assign,  to  teach,  f.  ft-,  I-1  + 
taec(e]an  to  TEACH.]  trans.  To  show;  to  hand 
over,  deliver  ;  to  teach. 

<r888  K.  ALFRED  fioelA.xxxiv.  §  9  Da  cwatS  he  :  Ic  hit  be 
^nne  wille  ^etaecan.    a  looo  Csdtnon's  Gen.  2837  (Gr.)  Him 


bo 

ti 


ff  Night.  1345  Swiche  luve  ich  itache  and  lere. 

I-taeht,  -taht,  -taiht,  -tajt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
TEACH  v. 

t  Italic,  sb.  and  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  Ytaile, 
6  Itale,  -aill.  [ad.  L.  Italus  (pi.  Itali)  ITALIAN.] 
=  ITALIAN. 

c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gav.  Lordsh.  51  pe  ytailes  sayen 
it  ys  no  vice  to  a  kynge  if  he  be  auers  to  hym  selueu,  so  bat 
he  be  large  to  his  subgitz.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-'Ends  vi.  xiii.  6 
And  quhat  successioun  or  posteritie  Of  Itale  freyndschip 
sail  discend  of  the.  Ibid.  vii.  iii.  (heading}  Efter  Eneas 
come  to  Itaill  land. 

Itaka-wood  'i'takawu'd).  [f.  Itaka,  the  native 
name  +  WOOD  sb.~\  A  cabinet-wood  beautifully 
streaked  with  black  and  brown,  obtained  from  the 
Alachxrium  Schomburgkii,  a  leguminous  tree  of 
British  Guiana. 

1866  Treas.  But.  706/1  Machxrium  Schomburgkii,  a 
British  Guiana  species,  produces  the  beautifully  mottled 
wood  called  Itaka,  Itiki,  or  Tiger-wood,  used  for  furniture 
in  that  country. 

I-take(n,  I-tald,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  TAKE, 
TELL  vts. 

Italian (itse'lian), a. and sb.  Forms:  jYtalian, 
Itallian,  -aillian,  -aylion,  5-6  Ytalyen,  6  Ita- 
lyan(e,  -ion,  -yon,  -ien,  6-  Italian,     [ad.  L. 
Italian-us,  f.  Italia  Italy :  cf.  F.  Italien] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  its  people ;  native 
to  or  produced  in  Italy. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  xxi.  (1870)  176  Calabre  is  a 
prouince  toyned  to  Italy ;  and  they  do  vse  the  Italion 
fashion.  1576  A.  HALL  Ace.  Quarrel  (18151  "  M-  Mallerie 
hadde  affirmed,  that  he  would  shew  him  an  Italian  tricke, 
intending  therby  to  do  him  some  secret  and  unlooked-for 
niiscluefe.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  153  Adde  thus  much 
more,  that  no  Italian  Priest  Shall  tythe  or  toll  in  our 
dominions.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  i.  §  21  Soon  after 
the  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton  . .  came  with  a  company  of  Hors- 
men,  and  300  Italian  Shot,  under  Baptist  Spinola  their 
Leader,  to  recruit  the  Lord  Russell.  1753  HANWAY  Tra-.'. 
(1762)  II.  I.  x.  53  note,  Italian  operas  arc  countenanced  and 
even  promoted  by  some  of  the  burgomasters.  1834  MEDWIN 
Angler  in  Wales  II.  166  The  sky  was  of  a  deep,  almost  an 
Italian  blue. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Italy;   —  ITALIC 
a.  i,  i  b. 

1513  DOUGI  AS  j-V.neis  vi.  xiii.  16  Commixit  with  the  blude 
Italiane.  1783  H.  SWINBURNE  Tra  r,-s  I.  323 


or  the  Doric  .school.  1863  W.  V.  SELLAR  Kom.  l'«els  Kef. 
ii.  (18811  45  It  was  from  men  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and 
not  from  ,  that  Rome  received  her  poetry. 

fc.  Arch.   =  ITALIC  a.  i  c.  Obs 


ITALIANATE. 

1624  WOTTOM  Arc/iif,  in  Reliq.  (1651^  225  The  Compound 
Order,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Roman  ;  others  more  generally 
the  Italian. 

fd.  Printing.    =  ROM  AN  (type).   Obs. 
1711  STRYPE  Life  Parker  iv.  ch.  xvi.  382  (an.  1572)  The 
Archbishop  had.. spoken  to  Day  the  Printer,  to  cast  a  new 
.  Letter.     Ibid.  iv.  sect.  iv.  541  To  cast  a  new  Sett  of 
Italian  Letters  ..  For  our  black  English   Letter  was   not 
proper  for  the  Printing  of  a  Latin  Book. 

t  6.    —ITALIC  a.  3.    Obs. 

1700  TYRRELL  Hist,  Eng.  II.  809  Whatsoever  is  printed  in 
an  Italian  Character.  1723  True  Briton  I.  66  Every  Word 
. .  that  I  lay  any  Stress  upon,  is  printed  in  an  Italian 
Character. 

2.  As  the  designation  of  the  modern  language  of 
Italy  (see  B.  2).     Hence  of  words,  etc. :  Belonging 
to  this  language.     Of  books,  etc. :   Composed  or 
written  in  this  language. 

1530  PALSGR.  3,  e  shall  be  sounded  lyke  an  Italian  a  and 
some  thynge  in  the  noose.  1598  FLORio/fa/.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded,, 
So  manie  and  so  strange  bookes  . .  as  be  written  in  the 
Italian  toong.  a  1639  WOTTON  Let.  to  Dr.  C.  in  RtHq. 
(1651)  476,  I  cannot  taccording  to  the  Italian  Phrase..) 
accuse  the  receipt  of  any  Letter  from  you.  1750  CHESTERF. 
Lett.  (1774)  II.  351  What  Italian  books  have  you  read? 
1810  SHF.LLEV  Lett.  M.  Gisborne  298  We  will  have  books, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek. 

3.  Applied  to  the  form  of  handwriting  developed 
in  Italy,  and  now  used  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
the  Latin  countries,  and  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  which  approaches  in  form  to  italic  print- 
ing :  opposed  to  the  Gothic  hand,  formerly  used 
in  England  and  still  in  Germany,  etc. 

1571  BcAOonmi  &  BAILDON  (title)  A  Booke  Containing 
Divers  Sortes  of  hands,  with  the  Italian,  Roman,  Chancelry 
&  court  hands.  1643  WOOD  in  Life  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  98  There 
was  a  paper  found  pasted,  in  a  fayre  Italian  hand,  thus  in- 
scribed :  Qnacstionts  [etc.].  ^789  MRS.  Ptozzi  France  ftf 
Italy  I.  195  Italian  hand  was  tne  first  to  become  elegant. 
1870  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  in  Leisure  Hour  60  A  specimen  of 
the  closing  period  of  that  Old  English  or  Gothic  hand- 
writing, which  was  so  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  Italian 
or  current  hand  of  the  present  day. 

4.  In  specific  names  of  things  produced  in  or 
originally  from  Italy,  as  Italian  ferret ',  greyhound ', 
letiuce,  melilot^  millet^  oak,  etc. :  see  the  sbs. 

Italian  cloth,  a  kind  of  linen  jean  with  satin  face,  largely 
employed  for  linings  (in  F.  satin  dc  Chine,  It.  zanella). 
I.  Gothic,  the  Gothic  or  pointed  architecture  of  Italy  in 
the  i3th  and  I4th  c.  I.  juice,  the  extract  of  liquorice. 
I.  May,  the  Dropwort,  Spirsea  Filipendttla.  I.  plaster  : 
see  enact.  1887.  I.  roof, a  hiproof.  I.  sixth  (Mns.\  a  chord 
consisting  of  a  note  with  its  major  third  and  augmented 
sixth.  I.  string,  a  superior  kind  of  violin-string  of  Italian 
manufacture.  I.  warehouse,  a  shop  where  Italian 
groceries,  fruits,  olive  oil,  etc.  are  sold ;  hence  I.  ware- 
houseman. 

1837  WHITTOCK,  etc.  Bk.  Trades,  Table,  Italian  Ware- 
house. 1863  Good  Words  870/1  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the 
Italian  warehouse.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  726/1  Italian  May, 
Spirxa  Filipendula.  1875  OI'SELEY  Harmony  xi.  126 
A  discord  which  has  been  called  an  '  Italian  Sixth  '.  1887 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Italian  plaster,  an  old  name  for  a  plaster 
used  for  purging  sordid  ulcers  and  promoting  granulation. 

B.  sb.     1.  A  native  of  Italy. 

14*2  tr.  Secreia  Secret. ,  Priv.  Priv.  130  The  ytaliance 
sayth,  that  in  a  kynge  hit  is  noght  reproue  yf  he  be  scarse 
to  hym-Selfe.  1439  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  32/1  Lumbardes, 
Itayhons,  and.. other  Merchauntes  Aliens.  1573  Notting- 
ham I\cc.  IV.I49  Geventothe  Italyansforserteynepastymes 
that  they  shewed  before  Master  Meare.  1611  FLORID  Ital. 
Diet,  618  The  Italians  haue  two  very  different  sounds  for 
the  two  vowels  E  and  O.  1783  H.  SWINBURNE  Tra-. . 
Sicilies  I.  398  Another  monument  ..  commemorating  a 
victory  gained  . .  by  thirteen  Italians  over  an  equal  number 
of  French.  1818  A.  RANK  EN  Hint.  France  V.  v.  401  The 
great  merchants  of  Europe  were  the  Italians. 

2.  The  Italian  language. 

1485  CAXTON  Pref.  Malory's  Arthur^  Moo  bookes  [are] 
madeot  his  noble  actes.  .as  wel  in  duche  ytalyen  spaynysshe 
and  grekysshe  as  in  frensshe.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl. 
xxiii.  (1870)  179  Who  that  wyl  learne  some  Italien.  1601 
SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  274  The  Story  is  extant  and  writ  in 
choyce  Italian.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trar.  (1760)  II.  312  This 
distich  was  ingeniously  translated  into  Italian  by  Bellori. 

•f"  3.  One  versed  in  the  Italian  language;  an  Italian 
scholar.  Obs. 

1598  FLOKIO  Hal.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.,  What  and  whosoeuer  he 
be  that  thinkes  himselfe  a  very  good  Italian. 

4.  //.  (ellipt^  Articles  (defined  by  context)  im- 
ported from  Italy. 

1883  Daily  News  12  Sept.  2/5  Tows  and  hemps. .  .Italians 
have  advanced^:  per  ton.  1891  Ibid.  20  Oct.  2/7  Eggs.. 
There  has  been  a  rise  of  6d.  on  second  Italians. 

C.  Comb.,  as  Kalian-like  adj.  and  adv.,  Italian- 
minded  adj. ;  also  prefixed  to  other  adjs.,  as  Italian- 
English^  etc. 

1598  FLORID  Ital,  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.,  I  may  consecrate  this 
lesser-volume  ..  to  all  Italian-English,  or  English-Italian 
students.  1651  WALTON  Life  IVotton  in  Reliq.  Wott.  bx, 
His  long  Kapler,  which  Italian-like  he  then  wore.  1658 
W.  SANDERSON  Grapkicc  27  Lest,  .an  Italian  minded  Guest 
gaze  too  long  on  them,  and  commend  the  worke  for  your 
u-i\'c\  sake. 

Italianate  (itrc'liantyt),  a.  (sb.)  Forms  :  sec 
next :  also  7  -at.  [ad.  It.  Italianato\  see  -ATE-.] 

1.  Rendered  Italian ;  that  has  become  or  been 
made  Italian  in  character  :  see  ITALIANATE  v. 

Often  with  allusion  to  the  Italian  proverb  Ittgltse  Italia- 
nato  £  un  diavolo  incarnate,  'Englishman  Italianate  is  a 
devil  incarnate '  'see  quots.  1591, 1659,  and  quota.  1598,  1660 
in  ITALIANATKD  i). 


ITALIANATE. 

1571  GRINDAL  Lft.  Rurleigh  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.1  332  The 
number  of  obdurate  papists  and  Italians  iithei-i-  is  ereat 
at  this  time-.  1591  GUI  I  am 

English*  borne,  and  I  have  English  thoughts  ;  n.,t  a  devill 
incarnate  because  I  am  Italianate.  1659  HOWELI.  Ltx 
'I'ctragl.  hal.  Prov.,  An  Englishman  Itali  .1 
Incarnat.  .880  Sat.  Rev.  30  (  ),:t.  552/-.  An  English  girl  that 
is  Itahanate  must  expect,  .to  live  among  ideas  and  manners 
so  strange  to  her  that  her  existence  can  scarcely  be  made 
harmonious. 

2.  Of  Italian  character,  form,  or  aspect. 

1591  NASHE  /'.  Pcnilessc  (Shales.  Soc.i  68, 1  comprehend., 
vnder  hypocnsie,  al  Machivalisme,  1'uritanisme.  .and  finally 
all  It.dinn.ite  conveyances.  1631  BKATHWAIT  / 
uf'4il324  A  scru'd  face,  an  artful  cringe,  or  an  Italionate 
ducke.  1894  MRS.  H.  WARD  Manilla  I.  98  The  small 
Itahanate  physique  of  his  son. 

t  B.  sb.  An  Italianate  person.   06s.  rare. 

1587  HAKKISON  England  n.  v.  (1877)  1. 130,  I  passe  ouer  to 
saie  am^  more  of  these  Italionates. 

Italianate  (itai-lian^t),  ».  Also  6  ytal-,  6-7 
italion-,  -in-,  -ien-,  (7  -ianuate).  [Found  first 
in  pa.  pple.  Italianated  (see  next),  f.  It.  Italianato, 
whence  I  he  simple  vb.  was  deduced.]  trans.  To 
render  Italian;  to  give  an  Italian  character  to; 
to  Italianize. 

_  Usually  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
imitation  of  Italian  fashions  and  morals  by  English  courtiers 
in  the  i6th  and  r7th  cents. ;  cf.  ITALIANATE///.  a,  j. 

1567  FENTON  Trag.  Disc.  213  Ytalianated  in  legerdemaines 
of  snbteltye.  1599  H.  HOLLAND  tt'ks.  Greenham  To  Kdr., 
The  world  was  neuer  more  full  of  Italian  conceits,  nor  men 
more  in  danger  ..  to  be  Italianated.  1615  I'al.  Welskm. 
(1663)  Cjb,  My  brain  Italinates  my  barren  faculties  To 
Machivihan  blackness.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  vm.  iii.  §  49 
The  longer  He  lived  in  England,  the  less  He  had  of  an 
English-man,  daily  more  and  more  Italianating  Himself. 
1704  S.  BRISCOE  Key  Rclwarsal  Pref.  9  The  Decorum  of 
Foreign-Theatres,  especially  the  French  ..  before  it  was  so 
far  Italianated.  1899  E.  W.  GOSSE  Donne  i.  36  Soft  and 
voluptuous  measures  Italianating  the  rude  tongues  of  the 
preceding  generation. 

Hence  Ita'lianating ///.  a. 

1879  E.  W.  GOSSE  Lit.  N.  Europe  242  This  Italianating 
spirit  was  not  lessened. .by  the  next  step  taken. 

Italianated  (itre-lianc'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  It. 
Italianato  (see  prec.)  +  -ED!.] 

1.   =  ITAHANATE  a.  \. 

"553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1567)  82  b,  An  other  choppes  in  with 
Englishe  Italinated.  1581  AXDHHSON  Strut.  Panics  Crosse 
So  Oure  Italienated  Papistes.  1598  BARCKLEY  Felic.  Man  IV. 
{1603)317  An  English  man  italianated  is  a  Devil  incarnated. 
1660  C/iarac.  Italy  55  Nay,  'tis  a  Proverb  of  their  own, 
Tnttesco  Italianato  e  un  Diavolo  iitcarnalo '.  an  Italianated 
German  is  a  Devil  incarnate.  1841  D'IsRAELl  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  425  This  Italianated  Englishman  ..  raged  against 
Elizabeth  more  furiously  than  had  the  Mar-prelate  Kno.v. 
1891  A  tlienxum  5  Sept.  315/3  His  preference  for  the  italian- 
ated suburb  of  Cairo. 

t  2.   -  ITALIAN-ATE  a.  2.  Obs. 

1616  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismore  Papers  (1887)  Ser.  it.  II. 
50 The  Petitioner.,  seeketh  to  deteyne  yt  by  his  Italion- 
ated  pollecie.  1658  W.  SANDERSON  Graphics  37  How  she 
leers  out  of  her  inticeing  Italianated  eyes,  able  to  confound 
a  Saint. 

Italianesque  (itjediane-sk),  a.  [f.  ITALIAN* 
-ESQUE.J  Italian  in  style  or  character. 

1850  Ecclcsiologist  X.  45  To  replace  the  present  Italian, 
esque  altar.  1884  H.  R.  REYNOLDS  in  Life  xiv.  (1808)  349 
The  picturesque  undulations  and  Italianesque  dotting  of 
houses  in  impossible  places. 

Hence  Ita  liane'squery  nonce-lad,  [cf. grotesque- 
rie,  -eiy],  work  executed  in  Italian  style. 

1850  Eraser's  Mag.  XLI.  652  The  'White  Angel ',  a  close 
imitation  of  Browning's  Italianesquery. 

Italian  i'ron,  sb.  A  cylindrical '  iron  '  with 
rounded  end,  made  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the 
cylindrical  heater,  used  for  fluting  or  crimping 
lace,  frills,  etc.  Hence  Ita  lian-rron  v.  irons. 
to  flute  or  crimp  with  an  Italian  iron,  to  goffer  ; 
Ita'lian-i'roned  ppl.  a. 

1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  253  '  Sad  iron  ^  '  box 
iron',  and  'Italian  iron1.  1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  i,  The 
Italian-ironed  double  frills  of  its  net-cap.  1861  E.  WAUGH 
Birtle  Carter's  T.  5  A  clean  cap . .  thickly  bordered  with 
great,  stiff,  old-fashioned  puffs,  such  as  I  used  to  watch  my 
mother  make  on  the  end  of  the  '  Italian  iron '  when  I  was 
a  lad  at  home. 

t  Italianish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ITALIAN  + 
-ISH  l :  cf.  Ger.  jftalidnisck.~\  Italian,  Italic. 

1535  COVEHDALE  Acts  x.  i  Cornelius  a  captayne  of  y 
company  which  is  called  y"  Italianysh.  1540  —  Confttt. 
Standisli  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  379  Cornelius,  a  captain  of 
the  Italianish  company. 

Italianism  (itarlianiz'm).  [f.  ITALIAN  + -ISM  ; 
or  a.  F.  ftalianisme  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compt.).'] 

1.  An  Italian  practice,  feature,  or  trait ;  esp.  an 
Italian  expression  or  idiom  of  language. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  91  Some  notable  neweltalion- 
isme.  1611  COTGR.,  Signalf,.  .notable,.  .(An  Italianisme; 
and  deriued  from  the  custome  of  marking  souliliurs  in 
auncient  Garrisons).  1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  667  The 
introduction  of  Italianisms  into  the  language.  1900  F. 
HALL  in  Nation  (N.  Y.)  LXXI.  113/2  Of  Italianism 
other  forrignisms  .  .  I  have  amassed  a  large  collection. 

2.  Italian  quality,  spirit,  or  taste  ;  attachment  to 
Italian  ideas  or  principles ;  sympathy  with  Italy. 

1824  Bhick-.i'.  -lA-ic'.  XVI.  163  An  absurd  pretension  to 
Italianism,  which  caricatured  refinement,  and  surpassed 
Keats  in  folly.  1851  GAU.KNGA  Italy  in  1848,  202  The  very 
character  of  that  ministry  was,  however,  its  Italiani-.ni. 
1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  i  Sept.  163/3  Such  public  expressions  of 
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sentiments  by  public  functionaries  in  Trieste   itself  are 
P1 

Italiauist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -l.sr.]  ( >ne 
Who  Italiai.: 

1855  KINGSLKV   irfst:<:   /Fa  viii,   The  bargain  i 
f.tir  between  M-ch  a  gay  Italianist  and  us  country 

Italia-nity.  rare.  [f.  ITALIAN +  -ITY.]  Italian 
quality  or  character. 

1881  Encycl.  ISrit.  XIII.  404/2  If  the  'Venetian',  in  spite 
ot  its  pc,  uhar  '  Itahamty',  has  naturally  special  points  uf 
contact  with  the  other  dialects  of  Upper  Italy  [etc.). 

Italianize  (itnHianniz  ,  7>.  [a.  V.  Jtnlianiser 
(i6th  c.  in  Littre) :  cf.  ITALIAN  and  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  (also  in  phr.  to  Italianize  it) :  To  practise 
Italian  fashions  or  habits;  to  become  Italian  (in 
character,  tastes,  etc.). 

1611    COTGR.,    ItatiaMUtr,   to  Italianize  it ;    to   speake 
Italian,  play  the  Italian,  doe  like  an  Italian.     1656 
Italianize.     1658  in  PHILLIIS. 


had  as  great  authority  as  Damasus  at  Rome ;  And  the 
Italick  Diocese  was  as  considerable  as  the  Roman.  1724 
WATERLAND  Athan.  Creed  iv.  62  Neither  are  we  to  expect 
to  meet  with  it  in  the  Italick  psalters.  1852  HOOK  Ch.  /'.-,  /. 
(1871)  403  The  old  Italic  Version,  or  l-'ctns  Itala,  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  that  translation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  Latin  language  which  was  generally 
used  till  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  1875  POSTE .Gains  i.  Comm. 
(ed.  2)  108  Italic  soil  was  subject  to  Quiritary  ownership. 
1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains  n.  §31  A  usufruct  of  lands  that  have 
i  italic  privilege.  1900  Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  272  The  Italic 
groups,  that  is,  the  early  languages  of  Italy. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  Greek  colonies  in  southern 
Italy :  said  of  the  school  of  philosophy  founded 
in  Magna  Giascia  by  Pythagoras  in  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.  (Sometimes  used  to  include  theEleatic  school.) 

1661  H.  MOHE  rhilos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  17  This 
i  School  was  called  the  Italick  School.  1728  T.  SHERIDAN 
'  t'ersius  iii.  (1739)  45  He  travelled  to  Magna  Grxcia  where 

he  was  the  Founder  of  the  Italick  Sect.     1836-7  SIK   W. 

HAMILTON  Mctaph.  vi.  ^859)  I.  105  Pythagoras,  the  founder 

of  the  Italic  school. 

c.  Arch.  A  name  of  the  fifth  of  the  classical 
orders,  the  COMPOSITE.     Formerly  ftalica. 

1563  SHUTE  Archit.  Ajb,  The  fifth  piller  named  Coin- 
fosita  or  Italia.     1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  To  Rdr.  i,  If 
some  Capitals  should  want  their   Italica   distinction 
ornaments.     1706  PHILLIPS,  Italick  Order  of  Archil*, 
see  Composite  Order. 

t  2.    =-- ITALIAN  a.  i.     Obs. 

1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  159  A  spatious  Tanck, 
..round  set  with  pipes  of  lead  which  (after  the  Italicl. 
spouts  out  the  liquid  element  in  variety  of  conceits.  1711 
MADOX  Excheq.  Pref.  16  Persons  that  were  by  birth  or 
education  French  or  Italick.  a  1734  NOKTH  Lhes  (1826) 
III.  39  The  Italic  caution  of  the  ambassador. 

3.  (with  small  i )  Applied  to  the  species  of  printing 
type  introduced  by  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  in 
which  the  letters,  instead  of  being  erect  as  in 
Roman,  slope  towards  the  right ;  first  used  in  an 
edition  of  Virgil,  published  in  1501  and  dedicated 
to  Italy.  In  early  use  also  Ilalica  (sc.  littcra). 

1612    BRINSLEY  rr-s.  Parts  d'  inning   ther 

question   ever  at   an    Italike   Capital   Q.     1615    l'.i 
M^'tain.  fni/>.  Pref.  11,  If  I  haue  added  any  thing.. that  we 
haue   caused   to   be  imprinted  in  an   Italica  letter.     1733 
SWIFT  Misc.,  On  Poetry  95  To  Statesman  wou'd  you 
a  Wipe,  You  print  it  in  Italick  Typt.    When  Letters  arc 


ITALISH. 

1    in  vulgar  Shspes,  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  Wit  escapes      1780 
FRANKIIN    \\'ks.  (1886)  X.   rfxj  The  printers  have  of  iii? 

1818   A.    I 

"55   i 

fusely  underlined     .  in  which  tl,. 

.     1861    N.  A. 
H  ales  „.• 

American  tool 

t  b.   Of  li  M.IAN  a.  3.  Obs. 

157'  BlAOi  HI  'ortriof 

'';'"•'';.  "fcn)  D.   d,,., 
(Heading}  Ilahuue  Letter. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  member  of  the  Italic  school  of  philosophy  • 
see  A.  i  b. 


2.  trans.  To  make  Italian  in  character  or  style. 

1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Transp.  Reli.  136  Nol's  Latin  clerks  were 
somewhat  Italianiz'd.  1729 

;I74I)  J70  The  adding  of  a  modern  termination,  or  Italian- 
izing the  old  name  of  a  Deity,  has  given  existence 
of  their  present  Saints.  1832  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  729  She 
Italianised  her  Christian  name.  1886  WILLIS  8:  CLARK 
Caml't-id^e  II.  46  The  Hall  was  new  wainscoted  and 
thoroughly  Italianized. 

Hence  Ita'lianized  ///.  a.,  Italianizing  vbl.  sb. 
and  ///.  a.  Also  Ita^lianiza'tion,  the  action  or 
process  of  Italianizing,  an  Italianized  formation ; 
Ita-lianizer,  one  who  Italianizes. 

a  1693  UROI'HART  Ralvlais  III.  xix.  159  A  Chironomatick 
Italianising  of  his  Demand,  with  various  Jectigation  of  his 
Fingers.  1771  MRS.  HARRIS  in  I'ri-.i.  Lett.  Lit.  Malmeslmry 
I.  217  Louisa  is  gone  to  the  oratorio,  a  great  condescension 
for  so  Italianised  a  lady.  1847  LD.  LINDSAY  Chr.  Art 
I.  p.  ccxvi,  Mabuse,  Van  Orley,  and  the  Italianisers  of 
Antwerp — imitators  chiefly  of  Raphael.  1855  MILMAN  I. at. 
Chr.  vi.  iii.  (1864)  III.  430  This  absolute  Italian! 
the  Pope.  iSSoH.  NICOL  mAc(idetrty2$]v\y  57  We  haveOId 
French,  Modern  French,  Italianisations,  Latin  expansions, 
and  English  abbreviations  used  indiscriminately.  1881 
WESTCOTT  &  Hour  Grk.  N.  T.  II.  App.  46  European  of  a 
comparatively  late  and  Italianising  type.  1900  Pilot  4  Aug. 
140/2  There  is  only  one  example  of  the  Italianising  masters 
of  Fontainebleau. 

Italiaiily  (ite-lianli),  adv.  rare.  [f.  ITALIAN 
•f -LY-.]  In  an  Italian  manner. 

1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie  Dinner  P  iv,  On  English 
foole  :  wanton  Italianly  ;  Go  Frenchly  :  Duchly  drink  : 
breath  Indianly.  1884  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  387/1  Sant* 
Agnese,  pronounced.  .Italianly  to  rhyme  with  lazy. 

Italic   (jtaj'lik),  a.  and  sb.      [ad.  L.  Italicus, 
a.  Gr.  'IroAiKus,  f.  'IroAia,   L.  Italia    Italy.     Cf. 
F.  Italique  (is-i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Co»;//.X] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Italy  or  its  tribes  ; 
spec.,  in  Rom.  Hist,  and  Law,  pertaining  to  parts 
of  Italy  other  than  Rome. 

Italic  version',  see  quot.  1852. 

1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  iii.  113  S1  Ambrose  at  Milan, 


2-    ,    •  ,,  •ii'.'iiin.iiuy. 

.     wi'.h  null  ;)//.  (rarely  n 

letters  sloping  to  the  right :  now  usually  employed 
to  emphasize  a  word  or  series  of  words,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish a  word  or  phrase  (e.  g.  one  in  a  foreign 
language)  from  others  in  the  same  context.  S 

1676  Moxox  I'rint  Lett.  8  From  tlie  liottom  to  the  Foot 
is    12   of    them    in    Romans   and    Italicks.      1712 
Sped.  No.  455  f6,  I  Desire  you  would  prim 
so  it  may  be  generally  taken  notice  of.    c  1823  1 
in  .S'.  1'arr's  U'ks.  (1828)  VIII.  194  The  names  in  italic  arc 
those  supplied  by  the  editors.      1814  J.  Juir. 
L  8  It  would  be  a  desirable  object,  if  the  use  of  Italic  could 
be  governed  by  some  rules.      1898  A.   W.  W.   DALE    Lift 
K.  II'.  Dale  ix.  217  In  the  book,  the  sentence  in  il 
developed  into  an  entire  lecture.     Mod.  Kevina,  We  quote 
the  passage ;  the  italics  are  our  own. 

t  Ita'lical,  a.  Ol>s.  rare-',  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.] 
Italian.  Hence  flta-licaUy  ad~>.,  Italianly. 

1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Annu.  Xanjettss  Call,.  7'4  That 
fraphng  discourse  uf  his  Italicall  |,n>L:rcsse.  1821  livRos 
ll'ts.  (1637-40)  V.  179  By  the  papers.. I  perceive  that  the 
Italian  gazette  had  lied  most  Italically,  and  that  the  drama 
bad  not  been  hssed. 

Ita-lican,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Italic-us  +  -AN.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Italian  group  of 
languages. 

1875  WHITNEY  Life  Lang.  x.  188  Declared  Indo-European 
and  Italican  by  scholars. 

t  Ita'lioate,  v.  Obs.  rare.     [f.  ITALIC  + 
'rans.  To  italicize.     Hence  Itrvlicated  />//.  a. 

1839  J.  R.  DARLF.Y  Intrnl.  Heaum.  v  !•'!.' s  Wks.  I. 
p.  xxxiv,  These  five  italicated  syllables  pass  but  for  two. 

Italicism   (itx-lisiz'm).   rare.      [f.  ITALIC  a. 

+  -ISM.]  An  Italian  expression  or  idiom ;  an 
Italianism. 

1773  ll'estm.  Mag.  \.  15  (Jod.)  Our  language  abounds 
with  Italicisms.  1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  ii.  140 
note,  The  Gallicisms  or  Italicisms  are  very  numerous  [in 
Thomas  .i  KemijisJ.  1838  BRITTON  Diet.  Archit.  375 
1'ortico,  an  Italicism  of  the  Lat.  po>  tjcits. 

Italicize  (.itae-lisaiz),  v.  [f.  ITALIC  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  print  in  italics,  or  (in  writing)  underscore 
with  a  single  line  as  a  sign  that  the  word  or  words 
thus  marked  are  to  be  so  printed,  or  in  order  to 
emphasize  or  otherwise  distinguisli  them. 

X795    PARR    Rent.   Statem.    Comic   78    In    p.  17    of  his 
'    pamphlet  the  Dr.   has  printed,  but  not  italicised  another 
inaccuracy.     1858  RUSKIN  Ar>-c:i's  cf  Cha.e  (16801  I.  139 
The  words  which  I  ha\e  italicized  in  the  above  extract  are 
those  which  -.-tome.     1865  Spectator  28  Jan. 

I  he  lines  we  have  italicized  are  lines  of  very  great 
beauty.      1871  3  K  \IM.K  /'/://,</.    ,  [ed.  2)  §  30 

There  are  no  words  in  the  Latin  answering  to  the  words 
which  are  italicised  in  the  English  version. 
fig.  1870  II.  SMART  Race  for  tt'ift  i.  A  slight  inflection 
of  voice  just  italicised  the  epithet. 

1  knee  Italicized  ///.  a.,  Italicizing  vll.  sb. 
Also  Ita-licization,  the  action  of  italicizing. 

1888  W.  SHARP  in  Academy  17  Mar.  184  s  The  italicisa* 
tion  is  mine;  but  comment  I  have  none.    1894  U'estnt.  Gat. 
20  Oct.  2/2  Carlyle,  however,  gave  positive  injunctioh 
the   point,  ..  running   as   follows,    \\itti    •  :Utic 

italicising  here  reproduced.    1898!  Jerusalem 

the  11,  :   italioMO  words  biiefiybut  accurately 

c  the  land. 

Italico-,  used  as  combining  form  of  Italic-,  &d~ 
verbiallyqiialifyLngtlicfollowintjadj.jns  in  Italico- 
Ga-llic,  Gallic  or  French  of  an  Italian  soil. 

1804  LARWOOD  A'o  Gun  Boats  21  A  certain  Italico-Gallic 
Gentleman. 

Italiot,  -Ote  Ufcx^if1'.  -0"t  ,  sb.  and  a.  [ad. 
Gr.  'lTa\turrr/s,  I.  iTtiAia  Italy.] 

a.  sb.  A  i  ^reck  descent  dwelling  in 

ancient   Italy ;    an   inhabitant  of  Magna  Gracia. 

b.  adj.  Of  or  ]>ertainiiig  to  the  Greek  colonies  in 

southern  It.-'  i  Groecia. 

1660  STANI  <  >:ncel 

ther 
they  should   • 

icniy  more  powerful  ttian  them- 
:  -iral 

illustu  n   poetry  and   science  bclu:. 

I 

I  he  concluding  chapters....-;  unt 

of  the  literary  side  of  Sicilian  and  It 
t  I-talish,  a.  Ot!.  rare.     [f.  L.  Ital-us  Italian 
-v  -ISH  l.]     Italian. 
1S44  BALE  Stl.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I  Polydorus  Vergilius 


ITALO-. 

..polluting  our  English  Chronicles  most  shamefully  with 
his  Romish  lie*  and  other  Italish  beggary*.  1550  —  F.ng. 

.  'its  n.  69  Tb >.  vrly  towched  of  the  ! 

writer..     1587  \ ': ,  Halmshfd  III.  1575/2  The 

Italish  prees!  .  prince. 

I  talo-  used  as  the  combining  form  of  Italian 
in  various  formations,  as  I  talo-Byza  ntine  a., 
pertaining  to  Byzantine  art  as  developed  in  Italy; 
I  talo-Ore'cian,  -Gree'k  <?.,  pertaining  to  Greek 
settlers  or  Greek  civilization  in  Italy ;  I  talo- 
ma'nia,  a  mania  for  things  Italian. 

1783  H.  SWIXHURNE  Tr,ir.  7":i',>  Sicih't-s  I.  353  Sent  to  lay 

the  first  stone  of  this  Italo-Grzco-Corsinian  seminary.   1841 

\V.   S  V  -V  It.  I  si.    \.   325   The  second  period, 

which  may  be  called  the  Italo-Grecian.  continued  till  about 

the  extinction  of  the  Antonines.    1841-4  KMFKSON  Ess.  Ser. 

r.  i.  113761  25  The  ..  Italomania  of  Boston  Bay.     1877  W. 

s  Finger-ring-  458  A  splendid  specimen  of  a  large  gold 

ring  of  the  ^ieek  work.     1883  C.  C.   PERKINS 

,-  Introd.  12  Ornaments  and  animals  in  the  same 

Italo-Byzantine  style. 

I-tan,I-taried,  ME.  pa.  pples.  of  TAKE,  TARRY. 

Ita-palltt  i'taipam).  [f.  ita,  native  Brazilian 
name  +  PALM'-.]  A  palm-tree  of  tropical  South 
America  found  on  river  banks. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  725/2  Mauritia  Jle xuosa,  the  Moriche 
or  Ita  Palm,  is  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco  rivers. 

tl-ta'SC,  «.  06s.  [OE.  geta?se.]  Convenient, 
suitable,  handy. 

BemuulJ '(Z.)  1320  Fraexn  sif  him  wa:re  rcfter  neod-laSu 
niht  xe-taese.  a  1000  Boetft.  Metr.  xx.  n  pu  bysne  middan- 
geard. .  tidum  tota:ldes,  swa  hit  *et;esost  wa;s.  £1205  LAV. 
6502  f>e  king  droh  his  sweord  be  him  wes  itase. 

I-tasted,  I-tauwed,  I-taujt,  I-taxed,  ME. 

pa.  pples.  of  TASTE,  TAW,  TKACH,  TAX  vbs. 
Itch  (itj),  sb.  Forms :  a.  I  syccse,  4  5ioche, 
5  }iche,  Jykche,  ikohe,  ioehe,  6  yooh(e,  ytoh(e, 
itohe,  yoh(e,  iehe,  7  ich,  6-  itch.  0.  5  ^eke. 
See  also  St.  YUKE.  [OE.  gicce,  sb.  from  stem  of 
giccan  :  see  ITCH  #.'] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  irritation  in  the  skin, 
which  is  relieved  by  scratching  or  rubbing  ;  spec. 
a  contagious  disease,  in  which  the  skin  is  covered 
with  vesicles  and  pustules,  accompanied  by  extreme 
irritation,  now  known  to  be  produced  by  the  itch- 
mite  ;  scabies. 

a.  a  800  Leiden  Gloss.  82  Prori^o,  itrigo  cutis,  $yccae. 
CI340  Cursor  M.  11823  (Trin.)  pe  jicche  toke  him  sikerly 
pe  fester  smoot  bourse  his  body.  £1380  WYCLIF  Sel.  ll-'ks. 
III.  91  pe  Lord  schal  smyte  be  wib.  .scabbe.  .and  jicche. 
c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Ciriirg.  91  If  it  be  drie,  it  schal  propirlie 
be  clepid  icche,  And  if  it  be  moist,  it  schal  be  clepid  scabbe. 
ci^ol'romp.  Par:1.  259/1  Icche, or 3iche(.V.  ikche,ora.ykche), 
fruritits.  1522  MORE  De  ijuat.  No-.'iss.  Wks.  99  If  thou 
shouldest  for  a  litle  ytche  claw  thy  self  sodeinly  depe  into 
y*  flesh.  1563  T.  GALE  Antidot.  II.  20  This  vnguent  is  for 
iche  of  the  leggs.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  117  The  Italians 
..for  the  most  part  are  troubled  with  an  itch,  witnesse  the 
frequent  cry  in  their  streets.  .Ointment  for  the  Itch.  1711 
SHAFTKSB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  152  In  the  ca-se  of  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  itch,  which  belongs  to  a  distemper  nam'd  from  I 
that  effect,  there  are  some  who,  far  from  disliking  the 
sensation,  find  it  highly  acceptable  and  delightful.  1861 
HULMK  tr.  Moqitin- reunion  n.  vi.  i.  308  There  really  is  a 
special  parasite  which  gives  rise  to  the  Itch.  1883  GlLUOOS 
Mongols  (1884)  184  One  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in 
Mongolia  is  itch.  1900  N.  %  Q.  91)1  Ser.  V.  7  Stablemen 
refer  to  the  itch  in  horses  as  '  the  dukes '  [YUKES].  A 
'  dukey  horse '  means  a  horse  suffering  from  itch. 

ft.  1483  Cat  A.  Ang-l.  426/1  A  }eke,  pru  • 

b.  Applied,  with  qualification,  to  various  forms 
of  eczema  and  other  skin  diseases,  as  bakers',  brick- 
layers', grocers'  itch  (see  these  words).  Norwegian 
itch,  a  form  of  leprosy  occurring  in  Norway. 

2.  fig.  An  uneasy  or  restless  desire  or  hankering 
after  something ;  a  restless  propensity  to  do  some- 
tiling  :  usually  spoken  contemptuously.     Const,  of, 

for,  after,  (t«'),  or  inf. 

1531  MORE  Can/lit.  Tindale  Wks.  371/2  For  no  desyre  of 
•  :  or  ytch  of  vain  glory,  but  of  mere  humililie. 
"599  /•'/••  Man  in  Wordsw.  /.', , /.  ISiog.  (1853)  II.  119  S  me 
of  this  new  sect  had  taken  such  an  itch  of  preaching,  that 
they  could  hardly  charm  their  tongues.  1624  Br.  HALL 
Strut.  Hampton  Crt.  Sept.,  Rem.  Wks.  (16601  4  There  is  an 
itch  of  the  ear. .that  now  is  grown  epidemical.  1638  KAN- 
i  Must's  Looking-Gl.  m.  iv,  One  that,  out  of  an  itch 
to  be  thought  modest,  dissembles  his  qualities.  1665  Sin  T. 
HERBERT  Treat.  (1677)  123  Their  itch  after  Idol-worship  is 
over.  1708  H'ood.-H  Wffrtd Diiucttd  32  He  has  as  great 
an  Itch  at  breaking  of  Heads  on  Board,  as  he  has  ashore  at 
braking  of  Windows.  1716  AMHERST  Terra  Fit.  xlvii. 
253  Nothing  can  restrain  a  thorough-bred  gamester;  all 
ties  and  obligations  give  way  to  this  agreeable  itch  of  the 
elbow.  1753  JOHNSON  Adventurer  No.  113  f  3  The  itch  ' 
of  literary  praise.  1795  WoLcoTT  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana 
\\ks.  1812  IV.  237  The  virtuoso  itch  For  making  a  rare 
Buttcrny.collection.  1863  Gr.o.  ELIOT  Komala  \\\.  He  had 


have  aniluh'l'ostran;:'. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  ^itch-allaying  adj. ;  iteh- 
acarus,  -insect,  -mite,  -tick,  a  small  parasitic 
arachnid  (Sarcoptes  scabiei)  of  the  family  Acaridie, 
which  burrows  in  the  human  skin,  and  gives  i  i-e  to 
the  disease  called  itch  or  scabies ;  itch-reed,  itch- 
weed,  popular  names  of  While  and  Swamp  Ilelle-  • 
eratrum  album  and  ririiie)  respectively. 
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'       1828  KIPBY  &  SP.  Enlomol  II.  xxiii.  332  The  "itch  acarus 
i:nibr!y  circumstanced.      1599  MARSTON 
Sco.   I'illeotie  ill.  yiii.  213  But  if  he  get  her  'itch-alaying 
pinne,  O  sacred  relique,  straight  he  must  beginne  To  raue 
out-right.     I846C.KEGOKV  Tlu.  *  Pract.  Mei  vTvi(L.    'I  In- 
'.t  was  tirst  accurately  described  by  Bonomp  in 
1683.     1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  70/1  The  'itch  mite  is  a  micro- 
I    scopic  animal,  found  under  the  human  skin  in  the  pustules 
of  a  well-known  cutaneous  disease.     1770  J.  R.  FORSTKR  tr. 
Kalm's  Tra-.<.  .V.  Aincr.  ( 1772)  I.  382  The  English  call  it 
•Itch-reed     1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  509  In- 
festment  of  the  *itch-tick.     1884  MILLER  Plants.,  'Itch- 
weed,  I  'eratrum  -ciri.ic. 

Itch  (itj),  v.1  Forms  :  a.  I  sicc(e)an,  3  Jichen, 
3-4  ;icchen,  4  jitchen  (fr.pfle.  (Ayenb.)  icinge), 
5  Jichyn,  Cochin,  icehen,ycchen,i3cchen,ichen, 
yehen,  ychyn,  5-6  ytche,  itche,  6-7  ytch,  6- 
itch.  0.  5  jykyn,  3ekyn,  ykyu,  ekyn,  Jeke,  7 
yeck.  [OE.  gicc(e}an  (\—*giec(^;an,  with  umlaut 
from  *$eocc-  :—£««-) :— WGer.  *jukkjan  (OHG. 
jucchen,  MHG.juc^eii.Jiiften,  Ger.jutAen,  OLG. 
jukid  it  itches,  MDu.  joken,  jeitken,  I  hi.  jeiikfn  , 
Goth.ja&jaa,  from  stemyWi-  whence  OliG.jukirio, 
OE.  giecba,  later  jicSa,  ME.  )ykthe,  YEKETH,  itch. 
In  the  i4-i=,th  c.  the  form  jicch-,  jitch-,  lost  its 
initial  )  before  i,  whence  the  later  itch.  In  some 
northern  dialects  the  word  came  down  with  hard  c 
or  k,  as  )yk-,  jik-,  in  i-jth  c.  jeke,  yeke.  See  also 
the  Sc.  form  youk,  yuck,  YUKE.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  or  feel  irritation  of  the  skin, 
such  as  causes  an  inclination  to  scratch  the  part 
affected:  said  of  the  part;  also  of  the  person  affected. 
Also  impers.,  it  itches,  there  is  an  itching. 

a.  c ipoo Sa.r.  Lcichd.  III.  50  WiSjjiccendre  wombe.  Ibid. 
70  Wi5  obi-um  ^iccendum  blece.  a  1225  [see  ITCHING 
vol.  sf>.  i).  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  496  My  mouth 
hath  icched  [?>.  rr.  jechid,  yched]  al  this  longe  day.  c  1430 
Hymns  I'irg.  80  (Jure  body  wole  icche,  cure  bonis  wole 
ake.  1530  PALSGR.  595/1  Whan  thy  wounde  begynneth  to 
heale  it  wyll  ytche.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  n.  i.  29,  I 
would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  1  had  the 
scratching  of  thee.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  558 
After  all,  perhaps,  we  have  no  greater  enjoyments  among 
us  than  those  of  eating  when  we  are  hungry, .  .laying  down 
when  sleepy,  or,  as  the  second  Solomon  has  pronounced, 
than  scratching  where  it  itches.  1875  JOWETT  1'latv  led. 2) 
IV.  17  Socrates  dilates  on  the  pleasures  of  itching  and 
scratching.  1897  Allliutt's  Syst.  Med.  III.  343  The  cracks 
often  itch  in  a  most  troublesome  way. 

/3.  1-1440  Promp.  Par-.'.  258/1  Ichyn,  or  ykyn,  or  3ykyn 
(A",  yekyn,  S.  jichyn,  H.,  P.  ekyn),prurio.  1468  Medulla 
Gram.  ( Promp.  Parv.  538  note),  Prurio,  to?eke.  1483  Cut  It. 
Angl.  426/1  To  5eke,  prurire.  1703  THORESDY  Let.  to  Kay 
(E.  D.  S.),  Yeeke,  [v.  to]  itch.  ' 

2.  fig.  To  have  an  irritating  desire  or  uneasy 
craving  provoking  to  action.  Often  in  phr.  one's 
fingers  itch  (to  do  something,  orig.  to  give  a  person 
a  thrashing).  Const,  with  inf.  •  also  far,  (+  at}. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  80  LokeS,  sei5  sein  Jerome,  bst  56  nabben 
aicchinde^  nouSer  tunge  ne  earen.  1382  WYCLIF  2  Tim. 
ijf.  3  Thei  schulen  gadere  to  gidere  maistris  gitchinge  [floss. 
or  plesynge]  to  the  eeris.  1579  J.  STUBSES  Gaping  Gulf 
Eviij  b,  [Our]  fingers  wyll  itch  at  hym.  1592  Xo-body  and 
Some-body  (1878)  326  My  Kinglie  browes  itch  for  a  stately 
Crowne.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  11.  iii.  48  If  I  see  a  sword 
out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Aleman's 
Guzman  d'Alf.  I.  57  His  tongue  itch't  to  be  let  loose.  1712 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  iv.  i,  His  fingers  itched  to  give 
Nic.  a  good  slap  on  the  chops.  1821  CLARE  /'///.  Minslr. 
I.  163  Keep  thee  from  my  failingsfree,— Nor  itch  at  rhymes. 
1853  KINGSLEV  llyj>a!ia  xviii.  205  The  men's  fingers  are 
itching  for  a  fight.  1860  READE  Cloister  $  H.  xxxviii.  (1896) 
in  No  wonder  men  itch  to  be  soldiers, 
t  3.  trans.  To  cause  to  itch.  Obs. 
1586  J.  HOOKER  Girald.  /ret.  in  llnlinshed  II.  91/1  It 
may  be.  that.  .1  shall  be  able  like  a  fleshworme  to  itch  the 
Ixxue  of  his  kingdome,  and  force  him  to  scratch  deepelie. 
1665,  1756  [see  ITCHING//*/,  a.  3]. 

i  Itch,  v.-  Obs.  [app.  identical  with  HITCH  v. 
and  early  ME.  ICCHE-N;  but  the  history  is  not 
clear.]  intr.  To  shift  one's  position  a  little;  to  move 
with  a  jerk  or  succession  of  jerks  ;  =  HITCH  v.  3. 

IS79  GOSSON  -SV/i.  Abuse  (Arb.)  35  You  shall  see  su'die 
heaving  and  shooving,  suche  ytching  and  shouldring,  to 
sitte  by  women.  1589  Pappe  •w.  Hatchet  i  Itch  a  little 
further  fur  a  uooil  fellowe.  1621  LADY  M.  WROTH  Urania 
377  Shee  slill  itcht  necrer  her  husband. 

Here  perhaps  belong  the  following  : 

1640  A.  HARSNET  God"  s  Smiim.  413  Riches  cannot.,  each 
us  one  haires  breadth  neerer  heaven.  1691  RAY  Creation 
n.  (1701)  245  Without  shifting  of  sides  or  at  least  etching 
thi^  way  and  that  way  more  or  less. 

Itch,  ».•!,  variant  of  ECHE  v.  Obs.,  to  augment, 
increase,  eke  out. 

1614  B.  JOSSON  AirM.  Fair\\.  ii,  Halfe  pound  of  tobacco, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Coltsfoot,  mixt  with  it  too,  to 
itch  it  out.  a  1624  !!>•.  M.  SMYTH  Serm.  (1632)  104  Where 
the  lyon's  skin  will  not  reach,  there  they  itch  it  with  the 
fox  skin.  1651  Ilniru.  in  Fuller's  A bel  Kedir.,  Erasmus 
63  To  itch  out  his  travelling  charges  he  agreed  with  Baptista 
I'.nen.-i.  .to  accompany  his  two  sonnes  to  Bononia. 

Itch,  olis.  variant  of  ECHE  sb.1,  KKE  rf.l  2. 

«595  in  Antiquary  (1888)  May  211  For  itches  for  the  bell 
vj<*. 

t  rtehful,  a.  Obs.  rare-",     ff.  ITCH  sb.  +  -FUL.] 
Full  of  itching,  itchy. 
1530  PALsr.n.  316/2  Itche  or  ytchefull,  grateux. 

Itchiness '.rtjinus  .     [f.  ITCHY  + -NESS.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  itchy  ;  itchy  sensation. 
1822-34  GocHTsStudy  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  383  He  adds  another 
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character,  not  always  present  however,  namely,  itchiness 
of  the  skin.     1847  JOHNSTON  in  Proc.  flmu.  Xat.  (.'. 
No.  5.  222  The  place   in  which  they  had   burrowed    was 
indicated  by  itchiness. 

Itching  (i-tfirj),  vol.  sb.    [f.  ITCH  z/.i  +  -ING'.] 
1.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  irritation  in  the  skin, 
which  leads  to  scratching  :  see  ITCH  t'.1  i. 

a  MS  Ancr.  K.  238  peo  hwule  bet  jichinRC  ilest,  hit 
bunchea  god  for  to  gniden.  1382  WVCLIF  />,•;//.  xxviii.  27 
Smyit  thee  the  Lord  with  . .  scab  forsothe  and  itchynge 
[jaW  Jiochyng,  ichynge,  iyxhingj.  14..  A"<»«.  in  Wr.- 


viilcker  708/21  Hie  pruritus,  a  jekynge.  c  1440  Pron:p 
Part>.  5382  Jykynge,  or  Sykthe,  pruritus.  1661-3  Purvs 
Diary  10  Feb.,  In  the  morning,  most  of  my  di 
that  is,  itching  and  pimples,  were  gone.  1797  M.  BAILLIE 
Morb.  Aunt.  (1807!  205  They  have  commonly  an  itching  at 
the  nose.  1845  BDDD  Dis.  Liver  159  She  became  affected 
with  excessive  itching  of  the  skin,  which  prevented  sleep. 

attrib.  1608  ARMIN  ,\",-sl  .\iitu.  (1880)  48  The  World., 
scratching  her  braine  with  her  itching  pin,,  .answeres,  What 
then  ?  1611  COTGR.  s.  v.  Alum,  We  call  it,  stone  Allum,  or 
itching  pouder. 

'Z.fig.  An  uneasy  desire  or  hankering :  =  ITCH  sb.  j. 

1340  Aycnb.  16  pet  uerste  heaued  of  be  beste  of  helle  ys 


ung      ans  Estate.     1709 

Ess.  Crit.  32  All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride 
1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  22  Aug.  3/1  An  irrepressible  itching 
for  a  little  more  military  glory. 

Itching  (rtjirj),///.  a.  [f.  ITCH  v.i  +  -ING  2.] 
That  itches. 

1.  That  has  or  is  characterized  by  a  feeling  of 
irritation  in  the  skin  ;  itchy. 

<-iooo  [see  ITCH  7'.i  i].  1665  HOOKK  tlicrofr.  xxvi.  146 
The  itching  tickling  pain  quickly  grew  languid  1746 
BERKELEY  ind  Let.  Tar-water  §  15  A  very  useful  wash 
for  weak,  dry,  or  itching  eyes.  1898  P.  MANSON  Trap. 
Vis.  xxxiii.  523  With  a  papulo-vesicular  itching  eruption 
resembling  scabies. 

2.  fig.  That  has  an   irritating  desire  or  uneasy 
craving. 

Often  qualifying  sbs.  denoting  bodily  organs  in  metaphori- 
cal phrases,  as  itching  ears,  a  craving  to  hear  something 


s.    [f.  ITCH  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Free 
;  free  from  an  itching  palm, 


ling  (cf.  quot.  1726  in  ITCH  sl>.  2). 

a  1225  [see  ITCH  r'.l  a].  1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  J'setrit  (Arli.i 
49  There  is  nothing  of  so  sacred  a  maiestie,  hut  that  an 
itching  tongue  may  rubbe  it  selfe  vpon  it.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  2  Tim.  iv.  3  According  to  their  owne  desires  they 
wil  heape  to  them  selues  maisters,  hauing  itching  tares.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  10  Cassius,  you  your  seife  Are  much 
condemn'd  to  haue  an  itching  Palme.  1607  lln  I;ON  ll'ks. 
I.  196  A  few  blotted  leaues  ;  such  perhaps,  as  in  this  itching- 
eared  generation,  .few  will  take  notice  of.  1617  MORVSON 
Itin.  i.  198,  I  had  an  itching  desire  to  see  Jerusalem.  1693 
in  Dryden's  Juvenal  xiv.  (1697)  342  If  the  Father,  says 
Juvenal,  love  the  Box  and  Dice,  the  Boy  will  be  given  to  an 
itching  Elbow.  1847  A.  BENNIF.  Disc.  xxii.  393  This  is  no  idle 
crowd  come  to  gaze  or  to  nil  an  itching  ear.  1871  DIXON 
Tiwer  IV.  vii.  63  Fees  were  always  welcome  to  his  itching 
palm.  1876  H'orld  No.  108.  n  The  causes  cflil'res,  which 
have  supplied  such  piquant  reading  to  an  itching  public. 

f  3.  That  causes  itching.   Obs. 

1665  HOOKE  Microgr.  xxvi.  145  Of  Cowage.and  the  itching 
operation  of  some  bodies.  1756  P.  BROWNE  Jamaica  336 
The  plant  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  sharp  itching 
hairs.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Itching  Berries. 
Fruit  of  Hosa  canina.  Lane. 

Hence  Itchingly  adv. 

"*57  J-  BENTHAM  Two  Treat.  19  Itchingly  desiring  Novel- 
ties. 

1  1  'toilless,  a.  Obs. 
from  itching  or  the  itch 
incorruptible. 

'635  QUARI.F.S  EmH.  i.  x.  (1718)  41  One  rubs  his  itchless 
elbow.  1648  HKURICK  Hesper.,  To  Sir  "}.  Berkley,  Thou 
art  just  and  itchlesse,  and  dost  please  Thy  genius  with  two 
strength'ning  buttresses. 

Itchy  (i-tj~i),  a.  Now  colloq.  [f.  ITCH  sb.  +  -v. 
The  form  appears  in  OE.  as  giccig  glossing  '  putri- 
dus,  purulentus'  Hpt.  Gl.  453.]  Affected  with 
itching  or  the  itch  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

1530  PALSGR.  3t6/2  Itche  \mispr.  for  itchie  or  itchye]  or 
ytchefull,  graleux.     1580  HOLLYBAND    Treas.   /•>.    :' 
Galleiix,  scabbed,  itchie.     1599  A.  M.  tr.  Galvllwue  t  •'.. 
Pkyticke  253^  When   any  yonge  Personne  is  Itchy 
him  laye  of  this  pouldre  in  water,  and  the  water  willie  like 
oyle.     1616  SURFL.    &   MARKH.   Couutiy  Farm,-  j.a   His 
leaues  or  rootes  applyed  to  itchie  places  .  .  doe  great  ^ 
vnto  the  same.     1725  BKAIJLKV  l-.tui.   /'/(.'.  s.v.  II^. 
Itchy   humour    will   come   out  and  be  dry'd    up  entirely. 
(11829  J-  VOUNC  Intell.  Pkilos.  xxxv.  (18351  35°  Your  elbow 
is  itchy  and  your  toe  is  sure. 

J*£'  !$99  B.  JONSMX  Cynthia's  A'tf.  in.  ii,  A  third,  -takes 
the  coming  gold  .  .  That  hourly  rubs  his  dry  and  itchy  palms. 
1784  COMTEK  Task  iv.  <£z  Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy 
plague. 

-ite,  suffix^,  corresponding  to  F.  -itt,  I..  -;7,i 
(-itt'S  ,  ail.  (Jr.  -rrrjt,  forming  adjs.  and  sbs.  t^of 
adj.  origin)  with  the  sense  '  (one)  connected  with  or 
belonging  to  ',  'a  member  of  ',  as  in  oirA.iTi;s  adj. 
heavy  armed,  sb.  a  heavy-armed  soldier  (f.  iJirAa 
armour),  noKirijs  citizen  (f.  iroAis  city).  Its  fem. 
form  is  -fris  (-ITIS).  Both  the  masc.  and  fem.  forms 
were  extensively  used  in  forming  technical  names 
of  natural  products,  diseases,  etc. 

A  frequent  use  in  Gr.  was  to  form  ethnic  and  local  designa- 

as  'A0&}pln)t  Abderitei  iravipi'T>/«  Stagirite,  2u0op- 

t'rij?  Sybarite,TapraptTTjs  denizen  of  Tartarus.     Hence,  often 
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used  by  the  LXX  to  render  Heb.  names  in  •  —  ,  .?,  as  in 
foxu^trw  Israelite,  AeWnn  Levite,  'AM<"Ar,«;r>,s  An:: 
I(rna^Air,5  Ishmaehte,  McuajSir.,?  Moabite,  SoSo^-rat  Soda- 
miles,  etc.     Later,  in  Christian  use,  in  the  names  of  sects 
styled   either   after   their  locality,  their  founder    01 
tenet,  rite,  or  other  characteristic,  as  ipwi,^  a  desert-,! 
eremite,   hermit,    NucoAa?™.    Nicolaitans    ipl.t,  'laxutltTal 
Jacobites,  MOPO^VITITOU  Monophysites,  etc.     Some  of  the 
I  .reek  terms  (esp.  those  in  Christian  use)  were  adopted  in 
Latin   either  unchanged  in  -itrs  or  often  in  -i/a.  the  plural 
(wnicl    was   more   frequent    in    u-e     being    in   -Mr:    thill 
'•:rlt'"<  Sybarlta,  and,  in  the  Vulgate,  etc.,  Lnfltlt  or 
Lrtnta,  fsraelita-,  tsmalllt*,  Avnmmit.r,  Mtahlt  r 
iaJtr.SoJomlto  ,aiso  <,W;Yr.  Kate,  .,'.„.  the 

LXX  have  1  aS,  Vovg^)  ;  and  in  later  and  mcdiajval  writers 
.Varcianltx,  EHtnltx,  A-^mit.e,  .!/,;,,>«//>,  Ma,,,,'. 
etc.     Hence  the  suffix  has  passed  into  Kr.  and  Eng.  in  the 
form.</f,pl.  -ites.  Already  in  the  metrical  (,V«.-.t/j  v  K.rotlns 
<:.  250  we  find  Ania,iii,Aratif,  by  Wyclif  the  Vulgate  words 
SSL?-     ,ar(:    •    y  relldl:r<:.d  by  forms  in  -ii,-s,  -ytis.     In  l.u,  , 
Biblical  versions  the  ending  is  ex-tended  to  other  trihal  names 
«/S'  ..-yw'wi,    Xarararo,,    Vulg.    Aiwrnei,    Chmanx-i, 
\V  yclif  .-(  ntorrci,  Cliananti  (-ey,  i6th  c.  versions  A  imirftts 
i.  aHiiattitcs. 

Another  frequent  use  of  the  termination  was  to  form  names 
of  minerals  and  gems  tadjectively  with  A.'Sos  '  stone  '  under- 
odi,  e.g.  ai/SpMiTiis  anthracite,  aiuarmjt  blood-stone, 
Hematite,  oi(>ir>n  snake-stone,  serpentine,  crfA.jyi'rTjs  i 
stone,  selemte,  etc.  Nearly  all  these  occur  also  in  L.  in 
P  my,  who  moreover  adds  several  not  recorded  in  Greek. 
Ihese  have  been  handed  down  and  increased  by  mediaeval 
and  early  modern  Ltlinm'umdifraprittatiiiartrum.md 
have  given  origin  to  our  modern  use  of  •;'/,'  in  names  of 
fossils  and  minerals. 

The  following  are  the  chief  English  nses  of  the 
suffix  : 

1.  Forming  names  of  persons.     (Often  also  used 
adject  ively.) 

a.  In  words  already  formed  in  Or.  or  L.,  of  the 
classes  above  mentioned,  and  in  analogous  terms  ; 
e.g.  Stagirite,  Sybarite;  Israelite,  Levitt,  Ammo- 
nite,   Amorite,    Bcnjamitt,    Canaaiiite,    Gadite, 
Gileadile,  Ilannte,  Ishmaelite,  Rechabite,  Reuben- 
iff,    Semite,    Sodomite,    etc.  ;    eremite,    Ebitmite, 
Adamitt,  Jacobite,  Marcionite,  Maronite,  Azymite,    I 
Monophysite,  Anthropomorphite,  Fatimitt,  etc. 

b.  In  words  of  modern  formation  :  (a)  Denoting    ' 
an  inhabitant  of  a  place;  zsSydneyite,  Claphamite, 
Durhamite,   Ludlowite:    now  rare,   and   mostly 
somewhat  contemptuous,     (i)  Denoting  a  disciple, 
follower,  or  adherent  of  a  person  or  doctrine  ;  as 
Wyctiffite,  C  ampbellite  ,  Daleite,  Glassite,  frri/w- 
ite,  Puseyite,  Simeonitt  ;    Bronteite,    Darwinite, 
Hugoite,  Ruskinite,  Shdleyite,  Spencerite,  Zolnite; 
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rocks  Dana  has  suggested  the  differentiated  ending       c  ,400  M  -    lhk  ,, 

-yte   lounded  on  trachyte,  as  in  aphanyte,  diary,'.-  •    ',4,8  in  ) 

epidosyte,  and   the   like;   but  this  has  not  found       ''^    ' 


,  ,  ,  , 

Jiryanile,  Canningite,  Healyite,  Jacobite,  Luddite, 
Mackinleyite,    Parnellite,    Peclite,    \  Witliamite    \ 
(adherent   of  William   III).     So   Pre-raphaelite, 
Silverite,  Independent  Labourite,  etc. 

These  have  a  tendency  to  be  depreciatory,  being  mostly    , 
given  by  opponents,  and  seldom  acknowledged  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  applied.    The  following  are  illustrations  of 
some  of  these  formations  : 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  of  Midi,  xviii,  I  am  not  a  MacMillanite  or  I 
a  Russclite,  or  a  Hamiltonian,  or  a  Harleyite,  or  a  How- 
dentte.  (.Vote,  All  various  species  of  the  great  genus 
Cameronian.)  1820  Lonsdale  Mug.  Aug.  350/1  In  1814,  the 
I  nghamitechurches  formed  a  union  with  the  Daleitechurches 
in  Scotland.  1883  Atkcnxiim  27  Jan.  116/3  Of  Musset,  as 
becomes  a  good  Hugoite,  he  has  nothing  to  say.  1886 
Manch.  Exam.  13  Jan.  3/2  Legislation  which  is  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  that  principle  by  all  thorough-going  Hi  i 
Spencerites.  1888  RIDER  HAGGARD  G>/.  Quaritck  i,  (Hint 
folk,  yet  more  learned,  declared  it  to  be  an  ancient  Uritish 
dwelling  ..  Mrs;.  Massey  .  .  was  a  British  dwellingite.  1891 
Daily  AVrc.i  5  Mar.  5  2  Swift  was  a  Tolstoite  before  his  day. 
1892  Athtnxiun  i  Oct.  440/2  These  short  stories  have  n.'.t 
the  attractions  which  the  true  Zolaite  loveth.  1895  Times 
8  Jan.  y/5  Ireland  _will  see  Healyites  and  Redmondites 


meeting  of  the  Independent  Labourites. 

2.  a.  Palseont.  Used  to  form  the  names  of  fossil 
organisms,  animal  or  vegetable ;  as  ammonite, 
btlemnite,  catamite,  dendrite,  echinite,  encrinite, 
ligtiite,  trilobite,  etc. 

These  follow  the  type  of  Gr.  flarpnyirijt  loadstone,  etc., 
and  were  at  first  used  in  their  I^atin  form  in  -ttt-s  :  see  the 
individual  words. 

b.  Mineral.  The  systematic  ending  of  the  names 
of  mineral  species,  comprising  names  of  ancient 
origin  in  -iVr;s,  as  anthracite,  haematite,  ophite, 
selenite,  or  in  -iris,  as  chlorite,  hepatite,  hyalite, 
and  a  vast  number  of  modern  names  in  which  -ite 
is  added  to  an  element  expressing  colour,  structure, 
physical  characters  or  affinities,  or  to  the  name 
of  a  locality,  discoverer,  mineralogist,  distinguished 
scientist,  or  other  person  whom  the  discoverer 
may  have  desired  to  commemorate.  Examples 
are  albile,  azurile,  melanite,  dif/iroile,  graphite, 
apatite,  calcite.  syenite,  labradoritc,  leailhillile, 
hiimlio/Jtite,  wernerile,  brewsterite,  danaite,  dar- 
•uiinite.  Earlier  names  of  minerals  have  in  some 
cases  been  displaced  by  names  in  -ite.  and  some 
names  with  other  endings  as  -one,  -in,  etc.  have 
been  conformed  to  the  -He  type.  For  names  of 
VOL.  V. 


universal  acceptance. 

3.  A  not.  and  Zoo!.  Used  to  form  terms  denotin" 
one  of  the  constituent  parts,  segments,  or  joints  of 
a  body  or  organ  ;  as  in  somite  a  segment  of  the 
body  ;  so  cerite,  pleuritc,  podite,  tcrgite,  a.  segment 
ot  the  horn  or  antenna,  side,  foot,  back,  etc 
cephahstegite,  coxopoditc,  ischiocerite,  ischiopodite  ' 

[These  forms  were  introduced  lin  French)  in  I85i  by  H. 
Milne  Edwards  {Observations  sur  la  sj,,  ntairt 

VVI         ("'£.  D"'lf<"i"'   i?  **"•  ''»!.)  3, 

XVI.  221).    They  were  app.  first  used  in  Em;,  in  1855,  by 
pence  Bate  (Report  Brit.  Assoc.  ut  they 

owe  their  general  use  esp.  to  Huxley  ,Ut.  on  Gvurll 
Nat.  Hist.  1857,  Anat.  Inverteb.  Anim.  1877,  etc  )  (F  A 
Bather,  M.A.,  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  South  kensington.)) 

4.  Chem.  Used  to  form  the  names  of  some  sac- 
charine substances,   glucoses,  and   other   organic 
compounds,  as  dambonite,  dulcite,  erythrite,  ittos- 
ite,     isodulcite,     mannite,     melampyrite,    finite, 
qucrcite,  sorbite,  chiefly  f.  the  names  of  plants ;  also 
of    explosives,    as    cordite,    dynamite,    herculite, 
melinite ;  and  of  commercial  products,  as  ebonite, 
vulcanite,  etc. 

[In  the  earlier  of  these  the  suffix  was  in  origin  apparently 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  groups,  mannite  being,  as  it 
i    were,  the  distinctive   constituent  of  manna  ;   but  in  the 
names  of  explosives  and  other  products  this  sense  dis- 
appears,  and  -ite  is  merely  a  derivative.] 

b.  In  Inorganic  Chemistry,  -ite  is  the  systematic 
i   termination   of  the  names  of  the  salts   of  acids 
denominated  by  adjectives    in    -ous  •   e.  g.  nitrite 
a  salt  of  nitrous  acid,  sulphite  a  salt  of  sulphurous 
acid.     This  was  part  of  the  systematic  nomencla- 
!    ture  introduced  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Lavoi- 
sier in  their  Nomenclature  Chimique  of  1787. 

[In  this  use,  the  suffix  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the 
Gr.  -trrj?,  but  was  suggested  by,  and  differentiated  from, 
the  suffix  -ale  (-ATE  '  3),  appropriated  to  salts  of  acids  in  -ic. 
In  the  words  of  the  authors  cited  (Xowencl.  Chimique,  p.  40', 
these  are  '  terminaisons  diffe'rentes  adaptees  a  la  meme' 
racine,  de  la  maniere  qui  a  paru  le  plus  convenable  au 
jugement  de  1'oreille.  . .  . 

Sulpha/*  sera  le  nom  ge'ne'rique  de  tous  les  sels  formes 
de  I'acide  sulphurique. 

Sulph:'/c  sera  le  nom  des  sels  forme's  de  I'acide  sulphur- 
eux. 

(p.  49)  Cette  distinction  une  fois  e*tablie  nous  a  donne  les 
nitrates  et  les  nitrites,  les  phosphates  et  les  phosphites,  les 
acetates  et  les  acetites'.] 

A  few  of  the  words  in  -ite  have  derivative  adjs.  in 
-itic,  as  Hamitic,  Semitic,  dendritic,  encrinitic, 
anthracitic,  hsematitic  ;  many  of  those  in  group  I 
have  adjs.  in  -itish,  as  Israelitish,  Moabitish. 

•ite,  sitffixl,  an  ending  of  adjs.,  adapted  from 
L.  pa.  pples.  in  -itus,  -itus,  of  vbs.  in  -ire,  -ere, 
-ere,  as  in  erudltus  erudite,  exquTsitus  exquisite, 
compositus  composite,  or  from  the  corresponding 
Romanic  -ito,  as  favourite  ;  also  of  sbs.  derived 
from  the  same  or  from  the  cognate  L.  sbs.  in  -us,  as 
rtppetitus  appetite.  Also,  of  verbs  formed  from 
the  same  ppl.  stems,  as  expedite,  unite  •  but  from 
stems  in  -ft,  the  verbs  usually  end  in  -it,  as  posit, 
exhibit,  merit ;  this  was  formerly  also  usual  with 
adjs.,  nsofposit,  recondit. 

I-teid,  -teied,  -et,   ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TIE  v. 
I-teiht,  -teijht,  of  TEACH  v. 
t  I-teiled,  a.  Obs.     [f.  I-I  +  TAIL  s/i.  + -ED-'.] 
Tailed,  having  a  tail. 

a  1240  Sau'/es  H 'a rife  in  Cotl.  Horn.  251  IteileJu  draken 
urisliehe  ase  deoflen. 

tl-tel.    OPS.    [OE.#r/W,  -tei  ,-OS.  gitat,  I  Hi. 

gctal),  f.ge-,  I-1  \  tellan  to  count,  TELL.]  Number. 

<  1000  . -Igs.  Gi>sf>.  Matt.  xiv.  21  f>*era  etendra  set.cl  wa;s 

fif  busenda  wera  butan  wifum  &  cildum.    c  1105  LAV.  7805 

Nuste  na  mon  |>at  itel  Of  ban  scipen  bat  seileden  after. 

I-teld,  i-telded,  i-tield,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
TELD  v.  to  erect.  I-teled,  of  TILL  v. 
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S.  ip/tllian, 
-,  I-  prep 


OHG.^-,  gi'Mlen,  MHG.  gttglii)  , 

+  tellan,  TELL  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  number,  reckon,  tell. 

971  iUicfcl.  Horn.  203  Hie  .  .  setealjon  \>xl  ba-i 
syx  hund  manna  ..  acweald.     ("1175  I-fimb.  Hani.   133  Na 
man  ne  mihte  itellen  a  mare  be  me  mei  Seo  steorren  of 
heuene. 

2.  To  recount,  narrate,  tell. 

f  1205  LAY.  24627  Nes  he  nxuere  iboren  ..  |>e  cuSe  him 
itelle.  .of  halue  ban  richedome. 

Item  (si'tcm),  adv.  and  sb.  [a.  L.  item  adv., 
just  so,  in  like  manner,  moreover,  f.  i-s,  i-*l  he,  it 
+  advb.  ending  -tern.  Used  also  in  F.  as  adv.  (1290 
in  Godef.  Compl.~)  and  as  sb.  from  the  i6th  cent.] 
I!  A.  adv.  Likewise,  also.  Used  to  introduce  a 
new  fact  or  statement,  or,  more  frequently,  each 
new  article  or  particular  in  an  enumeration,  esp.  in 
a  formal  list  or  document,  as  an  inventory,  house- 
hold-book, will,  etc. 

1398  in  Rymer  I-\f<icni  {1709)  VIII.  55  Item,  it  i 
and  Ordaint  that  [etc.],     foia.,  Item,  for  als  niykil  as  [etc.}. 


"1  this  clause  : 
vblCO    I   have  given  bctwe 
that  [etc.]1. 
B.  sb. 

1.  A  statement,  maxim,  or  admonition  such  as 
was  commonly  introduced  by  the  word  item  •  a 
saying  with  a  particular  bearing.  Hence  generally 
an  intimation,  a  hint.  Esp.  in  vbl.  phrases,  as  to 
give  (take,  etc.)  an  item,  also  to  give  (take,  etc.) 
item.  Nnw  f.S.  la,  al. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Ca/rias  Inst.  iv.  xii.  (1634)  616  mare 
Two  Items  to  the  Church  of  Rome  concerning  the  sir 
life  which  they  require  in  the  order  of  Priests  Ito  Hoi 
LAND  Livy  xxv.  xvi.  559  The  Soothsayers  aforesaid,  had 
given  an  Item,  and  foretold,  that  this  prodigious  sight 
perteined  properly  unto  the  chiefe  captaint  1607  HIEHON 
It /is.  I.  I7,  lhat  nothing  be  lost',  it  was  one  of  our 
Sauiours  items.  1684  BUN-VAX  Pilgr.  it.  ,so  He. .has  Need 
of  an  Itum,  to  caution  him  to  take  heed,  every  Moment  of 
the  Day  1704  HEARSE  D,,ct.  Hist.  II.  ,,  Getting  item 
thereof,  he  departed  to  the  sea.  1786  M«s.  INCHBALD  Suet 
thingi  are  51  (in  lir.  1 1,,  at.  I  If  my  friend  had  not  given  me 
an  item  of  this  I  should  think  her  downright  angry  a  1860 
Spirit  of  rimes  (N.Y.)  i  Karllelti,  The  minit  yer  get  item 
that  I  m  back,  set  off  for  the  cross-r 

2.  An  article  or  unit  of  any  kind  included  in  an 
enumeration,  computation,  or  sum  total ;  an  entry 
or  thing  entered  in  an  account  or  register,  a  clause 
of  a  document,  a  detail  of  expenditure  or  income,  etc. 
1578  T.  WILCOCKS  Serin,  /'aules  50  The  lawe  layeth  no 
Item  to  youre  charge.  1588  MarfrcL.Epist.  (Arb.)  39  His 
pace  had  need  to  prouide  a  bag  fill  of  Items  for  y, 
be  so  liberal.  1601  COINWAU.IS  Eis.  ix,  That  makes  not 
the  purse  emptie,  and  the  household-booke  rich  in  Items. 
1607  DEKKEH  Knt.'s  Conjiir.  (,842)  34  Our  vaunt'  currer  . . 
ottred  to  pay  some  of  the  tauern  items.  1765  COUTER  Let 
to  y.  I/ill  3  Dec.,  Wks.  1837  XV.  7  That  I  may  return  as 
particular  an  answer  to  your  letter  as  possible,  I  will  take  it 
item  by  item.  1870  J.  YEATS  fiat.  Hist.  Comm.  87  Timber 
is  an  important  item  in  the  national  revenue.  1876  GEO. 
ELIOT  Dan.  J>,-r.  iii,  I  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  in  that 


ay  ;  it  is  a  large  item, 
a  newspaper. 


A  detail  of  information  or  news,  esp.  one  in 


1819  li.  E.  O'MEARA  £>/>.  Tram.  St.  Htltna  II  The 
general  accuracy  of  these  items  may  be  inferred.  1865 
LOWELL  Scotch  the  Snake  Pr.  Wks.  1890  V.  241  We  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  the  items  in  our  daily  newspapers. 
1876  — - ^Aniong  »iy  Rks.  Scr.  n.  130  This  item  kind  of 
description.  1888  J.  INGLIS  Tent  Life  Tigcrland  2  Filling 
my  spurting  journal  with  many  items  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

Item  (ai'tem),  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  set  down 
or  reckon  up  item  by  item  ;  to  enter  as  an  item. 

1601  f  MARSTON  Pasi/uil  \  Kalh.  iv.  157  Here  I  haue 
item'd  forth  what  I  am  worth.  1615  StR  K.  HOHV  Curr\. 
Combe\.  14  Had  he  Itemd  the  l.imi>e  oyle,  as  well  as  bee 
summed  the  Scnnish  wine,  his  intruding  curiosity  would 
hauc  passed  with  U-sse  blame.  1716  Aiinisox  llrummir 
in.  i.  1  have  Item'd  it  in  my  memory.  i788Cowi-E« 
/»>•  J  'i-.rt;  1 .  .item  down  the  victims  of  the  past.  1855  LF\\  i  s 
HI.  i.v.  303  A  process  which  looked  less  heroic  when 
item'd  in  the  hill  next  day. 

I-temed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TAME  v? 

Itemize  (ai'temaiz),  z'.  Chiefly  U.S.  [f.  ITEM^. 

+  -IZE.]  (rans.  To  set  down  by  items  or  enter  as 
an  item  ;  to  specify  the  items  of  ,an  account,  etc.). 
Hence  I'temiied///.  a. ;  also  I'temixa  tion,  the 
action  of  itemizing. 

1864  WEBSTEK  s.v.,  To   itemize   the  cost   of  a   railroad. 
a  1881  S.  LANIEH  F.'if.  Xrniel  v.  (1883)  98  ^schylus  \ . 
these  conclusions  with  a  big  hru>h  . .  Shelley  itemizes  them. 
1883  Harper  s  .l/.r.c  July  850  '->    '  .t  can  never 

be  itemized  in  the  bill.  1890  rail Matl( 7.  20  June  7/2  The 
hostess  reads  an  itemized  list  uf  her  expenditures.  1894 
Cott&tovs  (O. )  /'/V/  i  Xi  >  r  (  Demanding  from  each,  a 
separation  and  itemization  of  any  and  all  bills  paid  during 
their  official  terms. 

I'temizer.  [f.  prec.  +  -EB  ' .]  One  who  itemizes ; 
also  ( U.  S.~),  One  who  furnishes  items  to  a  news- 
paper. 

1860  Congrtgationalistii  Sept.  (Cent.  Dict.\  An  itemizer  of 

the  '  A  ipt'.    1887  in  Bil'lt  .V  i  eb. 

!  'ie  itemizes  have  often  l>een  huge  misinter^treti 
the  gospel. 

I-tempred,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TEMPEK  v.  I- 
tempted,  I-tented,  of  TKMIT.  TEXT.  I-tend, 
of  TINE  v.  to  sliut.  I-tend  e,  i-tent,  of  TEND  v. 
to  kindle.  I-tened,  of  TEI:X  r. 

tl-teOU,  v.  CV'j.  f(  H-:.  :iate  with 

Goth,  gatinhan,  OHG.  .'.ieheti},  (.  tt'on 

to  draw,  TEK.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw,  draw  on,  attract.    (Only  OE. 

a  1000  (iutltlaf   546  Wolilun  by  ^eteon  ..  in   nrwenir 
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ITER. 

2.  To  bring  up,  educate,  instruct. 

975  O.  E.  Ckrcn.,  pa  be  XT  wjeran  on  rimcrEcfte  rihte 
;ene.  c  1205  LAV.  2418  pe  king.  .toCorinee  hine  sende 
:;is  londe,  bat  he  hintsculde  wel  iteon. 

3.  /«/r.  To  come  or  grow  to    an  end  or  result1. 

c  1205  LAV.  32114  Strongliche  he  \ves  auaired  . .  to  wulche 
pinge  hit  iteon  wolde  bat  him  wes  itacned  here. 

I-teoSejed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TITHE  v. 
Iter  (i taJ,  si'toj),  s/>.    PI.  iters,  ;;  iti'nera.   [a. 
L.  iter  journey,  way,  road  ;  in  sense  I,  med.L.] 

1.  Hist.  A  circuit  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  or  the 
Justices  of  Assize  or  the  Forest;  =  EYUE  i.    Also 
tr.insf.  Any  similar  circuit. 

1647  X.  BACON  Disc.  Gvt't.  En*,  i.  Ixi.  192  These  Iters  were 
little  other  than  visitations  of  the  Countrey  by  the  grand 
Council  of  Lords.     1682  /f'.y.  t-'.lcct.  Sheriffs  45  A  Sentence 
rrdict  of  the  Judges  of  the  Iter's,  or  of  the  Courts  at 
Law.     a  1734  NORTH   Li  i     79  The  court  of  the 

forest  is  in  the  nature  of  an  iter.  1876  W.  C.  SMITH  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  64/1  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  by  his  Iter, 
or  circuit  of  visitation,  maintained  a  common  standard  of 
right  and  duties  in  all  burghs. 

b.  The  record  of  proceedings  during  a  circuit. 

1508  M ANWOOD  Laives  Forest  iii.  §  2  116151  34  The  A 
or  Iters  of  Pickring  and   Lancxster  are,  as   it    were,   the 
bookes  of yecres  and  Termes,  unto  the  Forest  Lawes.    1668 
Ant.  Kal.  %  Inv.  (18361  III.  441   Search  such  iters  and 
other  records,  .as.  .Chislett  shall  desire. 

2.  A  Roman  road  or  line  of  travel. 

1751  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  216  In  the  second  iter  of 
line's  Itinerary,  we  find  . .  Eboracum.  1771  Antiq. 
Siiriib.  S,  A.D.  140,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  Britain  was 
divided  into  Itinera  or  public  Roads  from  one  end  of  the 
Kingdom  to  the  other.  1851  D.  WILSON  Prth.  Ann.  (1863) 
1.  52  This  singular  structure  . .  so  unlike  anything  usually 
found  on  the  line  of  the  legionary  iters.  1873  BURTON  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  i.  14  In  the  route  of  the  ninth  iter. 

3.  Anal.  A  way  or  passage;   spec,  the  tubular 
cavity  leading  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

ify;  Allhitfs  Syst.  Med.  III.  206  The  lateral  ventricles 
:he  iter  have  been  found  dilated  without  any  obvious 
mechanical  cause. 

tl'ter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  Hirer  (1488  in 
Godef.),  ad.  L.  itera-re  to  ITERATE.]  trans.  To 
iterate,  repeat,  renew.  Hence  fl'tering  vbl.  sb. 

1530  PALSGR.  145  Some  betoken  ittering  or  renewing  of  a 
dede.  Ibid.  594/2,  i  iter,  or  renewe,  or  do  a  thyng  agayne,  or 
do  a  thyng  ofte  tymes,_7>  itere. 

t Iterable  i'terab'lj,  a.  Obs.  rare,  [ad.  late 
L.  iterabil-is  (Tert.),  f.  itera-re  to  ITERATE  :  see 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  iterated  or  repeated. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  /mi.  iv.  i.  (1634)  510  marg., 
That  repentance  is  no  more  iterable  than  baptisme.  1590 
S'.vis-BL'RNE  Testaments  51  When  licence  is  graunted  to 
anie  to  doe  an  iterable  acte,  otherwise  against  lawe,  it  ought 
to  be  restrained  to  the  first  acte  onely.  a  1682  SIR  T 
BROWNE  Tracts  (1684)  178  They  had  made  their  Acts  iterable 
by  sober  hands. 

I-teral,  a.  Anat.  [irreg.  f.  ITER  sb.  +  -AL.]  Per- 
taining to  the  iter  of  the  brain. 

Iterance  Hcrans).  ff.  ITERANT  :  see  -ANCE.] 
Repetition,  iteration. 

1604  SHAKS.  Olh.  v.  ii.  150  jEmil.  My  Husband?  Oth. 
What  needs  this  itterance,  Woman?  I  say,  thy  Husband. 
1850  MRS.  BROWNING  Sonnets  /ram  tlie  Portuguese  xxi, 
Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me  ;  toll  The  silver 
iterance.  1876  DOWDF.N  Poems  80  What  voice  is  this  the 
sea  sends  forth,  Disconsolate  iterance,  a  passionless  moan '( 
1883  I).  C.  MURRAY  Hearts  III.  xxvi.  40  The  persistent 
iterance  of  this  phrase  alarmed  the  surgeon. 

Iterancy  i-teransi).  [f.  next :  cf.  prec.,  and 
see-A.\cv.]  The  quality  of  being  iterant;  iterance. 

1889  F.  PIGOT  Strangest  Journey  ttiy  Life  131  'But  he 
comes  home  ',  I  repeated,  with  the  iterancy  of  despair.  1806 
in  Daily  A'ra'j  25  July  8/1  We  had  been  told  with  a  wearying 
iterancy  that  we  would  never  return  alive. 

Iterant  (i-terann,  a.  [ad.  L.  iterant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  itera-re  to  ITERATE.]  That  iterates  or 
repeats ;  repeating,  echoing. 

1626  BACON  Syh'a  §  241  A  Reflexion  Iterant,  which  we 
call  Eccho.  Ibid.  %  243  There  is  no  difference  bctweene  the 
Concurrent  Eccho,  and  the  Iterant,  but  the  Quicknesse  or 
SlownesseoftheReturne.  ijaBllrit.Afolfotio.  9.  1/1.  1863 
HOWELLS  Louis  Lebeau's  Convers.,  A  flight  of  clamorous  kill- 
dees  Rose  from  their  timorous  sleep  with  piercing  and 
iterant  challenge.  1868  GEO.  ELIOT  Sp.  Gipsy  289  The 
iterant  voice  Of  heartless  Echo,  whom  no  pain  can  move 
1  o  say  aught  else  than  we  have  said  to  her. 

t  I-terate,  ///.  a.    Ms.    Forms :  5  Herat,  6-7    ' 
iterate,     [ad.  L.  iterat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  iterare : 
see  next.]   -  ITERATED. 

a.  as  adj. 

147'  KIW.EV  Comfi.  Alch.  «.  iv.  in  Ashm.  (1632)  182  Hyt    > 
Miiltyplyeth   by   Iterat    Fermentacion.     1657  W.   MORICE    I 
Coena  quasi  Kotri|  Def.  xxxii.  298  When  our  faith  is  other- 
wise  well  enough  known,  there  needs  no  iterate  confession. 

b.  as  pa.  pple. :  see  ITERATE  v. 

,'53'  Mora  i\,,,/ut.  Tindale  Wks.  351/2  Hys  open  pro- 

clamacions   diuers   times    iterate   and   renewed.     1558  Bp 

W"  '"'•  ".12  The  baptisme  is  good  and  may 

iterate  and  geuen  agayne.     a  .626  Up.  ANDREWES 

rm.  (18561  L  374  These  and  ihesc  sins  I  have  committed, 

so  heinous,  so  oft  iterate 
Hence  t  I-terately  adv.,  repeatedly. 
1658  SIR  T    BROWNK  Ilydriot.  iii.  40  The  cemeterial  cells 
..were  filled  with  .  „  rmuire  stories  . .  iterately 

:ng  the  pourtraits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the 
f  Eze  i:i--I. 

Iterate    i-ter«'t\  v.     Also  6  yterate,  7  iterat, 
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itterate.  [f.  L.  Herat-,  ppl.  stem  of  itera-re  to 
do  again,  repeat,  rehearse,  f.  iterum  again.  Pre- 
ceded in  use  by  ITERATE  ///.  a. ;  see  prec.] 

1.  traits.  To  do  (something)  over  again ;  to 
perform  (an  action)  a  second  time,  or  reproduce 
(.an  effect) ;  to  repeat ;  to  renew.  Now  rare. 

"533  COVERDALE  Trent.  Lord's  Suffer  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
I.  448  Neither  do  they  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so  often 
iterated  and  repeated,  after  that  we  have  once  received 
Christ.  1594  WEST  ind  Pt.  Symbol.  5175  Amongst  heretikes 


JJust  oy  it  selt.  iwSz  tr.  Boyle  s  -2nd  Lontn.  Exp.  Phys.- 
tnech.  vii.  iv,  Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  soot,  I 
iterated  the  experiment.  <i  1734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  III. 
341  He  found  that  by  often  iterating,  his  thoughts  lost  of 
their  force.  1862  HOOK  Liyes  A  tfs.  1 1.  642  That  cannot  be 
said  to  be  iterated,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  done 
before. 

2.  To  say,  mention,  or  assert  again  or  repeatedly; 
to  repeat. 

1533  TINDALE  Suffer oj 'Lt>rd"Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  245, 
I  am  here  compelled  to  inculk  and  iterate  it  with  so  many 
words.  1597  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xxxvii.  §  2  This  is  the 
very  cause  why  we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  then  any 
other  part  of  Scripture.  1611  BIBLE  Ecdus.  xli.  23  Iterating 
and  speaking  againe  that  which  thou  hast  heard.  1661 
MORGAN  Sph.  Gentry  n.  i.  5  You  must  not  itterate  or  name 
one  Colour  twice  in  the  blazon  of  one  Coat.  1858  Sat.  A'tt'. 
20  Nov.  500/2  Scientific  research  iterates  and  reiterates  one 
moral . .  the  greatness  of  little  things.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Sha/ts.  Char.  v.  134  She  iterates. .  to  all  the  charges  crowd- 
ing in  against  him,  '  My  husband  ! ' 

t  3.  To  make  double  or  twofold ;  to  duplicate. 
0 />s.  rare. 

1660  J.  LLOYD  Prim.  Efisc.  70  Our  Saviour  iterated  their 
ordinary  into  the  pastoral  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
offices. 

Hence  I'terating  vbl.  sb. 

c  1590  MARLOWE  Faust,  v.  157  The  iterating  of  these  lines 
brings  gold,  a  1626  BACON  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  xxi. 
(1636)  74  The  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and  no  more,  .is 
reputed  nugation.  1644  DIGBY  Mans  Soul  (1645)  127  The 
iterating  of  those  acts,  which  brought  it  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge. 

Iterated  (i-tere'ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED!.] 
Done  or  said  again  ;  repeated  ;  renewed. 

1605  TIMME  C/uersit.  n.  v.  125-6  Which  itterated  circula- 
tions arid  distillations  can  also  passe  by  the  necke  of  the 
allembic.  1703  ROWE  Ulyss.  II.  1.683  To  me  it  brings  more 
Pain  and  iterated  Woes.  1823  DE  QUINCEY  Language  Wks. 
1862  VIII.  83  The  Greeks  used  the  iterated  syllables  barbar 
to  denote  that  a  man  was  unintelligible  in  his  talk.  1846 
MASKELL  !\Ton.  A'//1.  I.  p.  ccxv,  The  after-taking  of  Holy 
Orders . .  in  case  of  iterated  confirmation,  was  not  permitted, 
without  a  dispensation. 

Iteration  (iter^-Jan).  Also  6  yt-,  itt-.  [ad.  L. 
iteration-em,  n.  of  action  from  iterare  to  ITERATE. 
Cf.  F.  iteration  (1488  in  Godef.).]  The  action  of 
iterating  or  repeating,  or  process  of  being  iterated. 

1.  Repetition  of  an  action  or  process  (now  usually 
implying    frequency   or    long    continuance) ;    re- 
peated  performance;   an  instance  of  this.     For- 
merly said  esp.  of  readministering  a  sacrament. 

1477  NORTON  Ord.  Alch.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  100  The  mul- 
titude of  their  Iteration.  1550  BALE  Apol.  18  Than  grewe 
it  into  a  name  and  use  amonge  that  sort  (as  amonge  the 
sectes  of  owr  tyme  the  iteracyon  of  baptysme).  1694 
SALMON  Bute's  Dispens.  (1713)  431/2  For  three  or  four 
Iterations,  the  Regitlus  becomes  apparently  more  bright 
and  pure.  1790  PALEV  Horx  Paul.  (1825)  159  The  rules 
of  good  writing  taught  the  ear  to  be  offended  with  the 
iteration  of  the  same  sound.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  RaiikSs  Hint. 
Ref.  I.  3  The  lifeless  iteration  of  misunderstood  doctrines 
and  rites,  which  kill  the  soul.  1872  MINTO  Eng.  Prose  Lit. 
Introd.  30  A  person  of  strong  tender  feeling  is  not  easily 
offended  by  the  iteration  of  pathetic  images. 

b.  Math.  The  repetition  of  an  operation  upon 
its  product,  as  in  finding  the  cube  of  a  cube. 

c.  Roman  Law.  (See  qnot.) 

1880  MyiRHiAD  Ulpian  iii.  §  4  By  iteration  he  becomes  a 
Roman  citizen  who,  having  been  made  a  latin  after  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  is  anew  formally  manumitted  by  the 
person  who  had  the  quiritarian  right  in  him  when  a  slave. 

2.  The  repetition  of  something  said  ;   repeated 
utterance  or  assertion. 

1530  PALSGR.  333  After  yteracyons  of  the  pronowne  they 
use  ever  tnoij.  1556  J.  HF.VWOOD  Spider  ff  F.  Concl.  50 
ledms  Iteration  therof  I  let  passe.  1634  HEVWOOD  & 
BROME  Witches  Lane.  iv.  H.'s  Wks.  1874  IV.  228, 1  will  not 
aggravate  thy  griefe  too  much,  By  needles  iteration.  1759 
JOHNSON  fd/ertfo.  77  F  2  Any  curious  iteration  of  the  same 
word.  1886  .Wanch.  Exam.  29  Jan.  5/2  The  House  was 
told  with  _  suspicious  iteration  that  the  Government  had 
nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast. 

Iterative  (HeWtiv),  a.  Also  5  yteratyve. 
[a.  F.  ittratif,  -ive  (1403  in  Godef.  Compl.),  ad.  late 
L.  iterativ-us  (only  as  sb.  iterativum,  sc.  verbum), 
i.  ppl.  stem  of  iterare  to  ITERATE  :  see  -IVE.] 

1.  Characterized  by  repeating  or  being  repeated. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  viii.  35  In  payenge  the  extreme 
tribute  of  remembraunce  yteratyue  . .  [she]  toke  the  swerde 
in  hir  honde,  and  mounted  vp  alle  on  hie  vpon  the  woode. 
1624  lirief  In/arm.  Aff.  Palatinate  18  The  Estates  re- 
doubled their  most  humble  instances,  by  their  often  and 
it.-ratme  Letters.  1807  W.  TAVLOK  in  Ann.  Kfv.  V.  232 
nee  of  gratitude  is  not  ..  still  and  small,  but  iterative 
and  sonorous.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Skats.  Char.  viii.  20  ( 
Shallow  is  iterative ;  he  repeats  and  repeats.  1889  J  M 
ROBERTSON  Essays  towards  Crit.  Method  119  One  of  Mr. 


I-THEE. 

Swinburne's  iterative  disquisitions.     1899  Speaker  30  Dec. 
339  -  His  manner  hesitating,  iterative,  involved. 

b.  Iterative,  function  (.IfaiA.),  a  function  re- 
sulting from  successive  operations  with  the  same 
operator. 

2.  Gram.  Denoting  repetition  of  action ;  fre- 
quentative. Applied  to  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 
verb  in  Slavonic. 

1827  J.  HEARD  Gram.  Russ.  Lang.  v.  §  i.  142  The  itera- 
|  live  [aspect  of  the  verb]  marks  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
action ;  as  CTpfwuiBaTb,  to  fire  away,  or  to  fire  repeat- 
edly. 1889  MORFILL  Gram.  Russian  36  Many  verbs  have 
no  iterative  aspect,  and  when  a  verb  already  ends  in  -HBaTb 
or  -HBaTTj,  it  cannot  take  one. 

Hence  rteratively  adv.,  in  an  iterative  manner, 
with  iteration  ;  I  terativeness. 

1844  Fraser's  Mag.  XXX.  716/1  The  complaints  ..  are 
iteratively  urged.  1868  E.  EDWARDS  Ralegk  I.  vi.  104 
The  enormous  proportion  . .  of  Irish  matters,  and  their 
..characteristic  iterativeness.  Ibid.  xx.  444  How  con- 
spicuously and  iteratively  the  offer  of  money  from  Spain 
figured  in  the  trials. 

I-teyed,  ME.  pa.  t.  of  TIE  v. 

I'th*  (iS).  A  contraction  of  {the,  in  the :  see 
IN  prep.  Formerly  variously  written  itK ',  ith, 
ith,  yth,  etc.  Now  only  dial,  or  arch,  in  verse. 

et  1500  Chevy  CJtase  50  Yth  bowndes  of  Tividale.  1610 
SHAKS.  [see  IN  fref.  etym.]  i'th,  ith',  i'th'.  1677  PLOT 


much  more.  1790  MRS.  WHEELER  ll'estmld.  Dial.  Pref. 
(1821)  8  Ith  time  of  Oliver  Crumel. 

t  Ithand,  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs.  Forms  : 
4  ijjen,  ipin,  4-5  ithen,  ythan,  -en,  (6  ithan\ 
4  7  ithand,  ythand.  [ad.  OX.  if  inn  assiduous, 
diligent.  Cf.  F.IDENT  and  IDENT.] 

1.  Assiduous,  diligent,  busy. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25994  pis  reuth  agh  [hal]  and  i-ben 
[Ftiirf.  ibin]  be  Wit  will  to  scrife  and  mend  ai  he.  1375 
BARBOUR  ISruce  in.  285  Men  may  se  be  his  ythen  [f/art's 
ed.  ithand]  will.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Kinian  240 
Deuote  als  in  oracione,  &  ful  ithand  in  lessone.  a  1510 
DOUGLAS_  A".  Hart  i.  33  T'hir  war  the  inwarde  ythand 
seruitouris.  1570  Satir.  Poems  Refortn.  xix.  90  With 
Ithand  trystis  contractand  vp  new  bandis  To  bring  jow  to 
schame  and  confusioun. 

2.  Constant,  uninterrupted,  continual. 

a  1300  Cursor JI.  23287  For  bai  her  war  won  to  li  In  bair 
stincand  licheri  ,.  pai  sal  haf  iben  stinc  i-wi>s.  t  1425 
WVNTOUN  Cron.  i.  xiii.  73  Wytiit-in  bat  Yle  is  ythand 
nycht.  CI475  Rauf  Coifyar  27  Ithand  weddevis  of  the 
eist  draif  on  sa  fast.  1536  BELLKNDKN  Cron.  Scat.,  Descr. 
Alt.  v.  (1543)  Biijb,  Thay  can  nocht  desist,  but  inuadis 
the  cuntre.  .with  Ithand  heirshippis. 

tlthandly,  adv.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Obs. 
Forms :  see  prec. ;  also  6  ithinglie.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LT  2.]  Assiduously,  diligently  ;  constantly,  con- 
tinually. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19664  (Edin.)  Liggande  !ai  his  heuid 
dune  ai  ibinlic  in  orisune.  Ibid.  12684  (Colt.)  Sua  haunted 
he  on  knes  to  Hj,  And  for  to  prai  sua  Ibenli.  1375  BAKBOUR 
Bruce  n.  57  He.  .Duelt  in  his  chambyr  ythanly  [Haft's  ed. 
ithandly],  £1570  Satir.  Poems  Ryorm.  xx.  118  Tratours 
kene  That  Ithandly  hes  streuin  For  to  deface  the  Nobill 
race  Of  Stewarts,  tf  1586  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems 
(1786)  246  Trimbling  teires,  distilling  ithinglie  Out  from 
hir  eis. 

tl-tha'nk.  Obs.  Forms:  i  jepanc,  -pone, 
2  jepanc,  i-panc,  -pone.  [OE.  %ebanc,  -fonc, 
(=  OHG.  gi-,  gedanc,  -danch,  MUG.  gedanK) 
f.  ge~,  I-1  +  pane ,  pone :  see  THANK  sl>.]  Think- 
ing, thought. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Luke  ix.  46  SoSlice  baet  ^ebanc  code  on 
hij  hwylc  hyra  yldest  wa^re.  A  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243  I 
flesces  iscole  [fihteS  a}en  us]  euel  jehanc  and  fuie  lustes. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  201  pe  sitsere  be  biset  his  ibonc  on  his 
ehte  he  bid  bes  deofles  bern.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  108  (Egerton 
MS.)  His  a}e  were  &  his  ibanc  to  witnesce  he  seal  temen. 

Hence  fl-tha'nked  a.,  -thoughted,  -minded. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  K.  210  Alle  beo  luoere  iSoncked.  Ibid.zn 
OSre  be  he  ne  mei  nones  weis  makien  vuele  i5oncked. 

I-thanked,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  THANK. 

tl-thave,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  I  sepaflan,  2-3 
ipauie(n,  3  i-theuen.  [f.  &e-,  I-1  +  pafian  :  see 
TIIAVE.]  trans.  To  permit,  allow.  (In  OE.  also 
absol.  or  intr.~) 

CQOQ  tr.  Bxda's  I  fist,  in,  xvii.  [xxiii.]  (1890)  232  He  him 
|>a  lustlice  jebafode  &  . .  £elimbrede  jiaer  mynster.  c  900 
Laws  of ' sElfrcd  c.  6  ^if  he  ba  hand  lesan  wille,  and  him 
mon  ban  Jebafian  wille,  $elde  swa  to  his  were  belimpe. 
CII75  Lamb.  Horn.  115  He  seal  ..  his  of[s]pringe  ne  ibauie 
bet  hi  beon  unrihtwise.  c  1205  LAV.  15279  Hengest  hine 
gon  werien  &  nalde  hit  noht  i^euen.  a  1240  Ureisun  142 
in  Cott.  Horn.  199  5if  bu  wult  hit  iSauien  iwis  he  wule 
8urchut  fawe. 

Ithe,  variant  of  YTHE  Obs.,  a  wave. 

t  I-th.ee,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  sepeon,  3-4 
i-peo(n,  3-4  i-pe,  4  i-py,  ype,  5-6  i-the.  Pa.  t. 
i  sepeah,  3  i-pash,  -paih,  -J>ei,  -pen ;  //.  i-po?en. 
[OE.  gcleon  (geptah,  fefufon,  gepogen)  «=  OS.  gi- 
thihan,  OHG.  gadihan  (MHG.  gedlhcn,  mod.G. 
gedeihen),  Goth,  gapeihan :  see  1-  '  and  THEE  ».] 
intr.  To  thrive,  prosper. 

971  lilickl.  Horn.  211    His  feder  . .  geoeah  ban  he 
cininges  be^na  aldorman.     c  looo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  13'    ! 
riccra  manna  xeSepS  Gode.    c  1205  LAV.  9116  Swa  ich  mote 
gode  ibeon  al  pu  bit  s«elt  wel  biteon.      Ibid.  24272  pa  burh 


I-THENCHE. 


me.  C  1470  in  Anlurolfxm  XXIX.'  J25  He  is  ridie 
M  ihalte  neuer  i-the.  c  1530  llickseornerm  Hazl.  Poailtt 
I.  155,  I  trow  I  shall  never  i-the. 


I-theinet,    MK.   pa.    pple.   of  TIILIM 
minister. 

t I-thenche, v.  Obs.    [OK.  ;,/,//,<;;;. 

(  =  OS.Kith<nkcan,  OIIG.   yultnclian.  tUauhtn 

nkcn,    MUG.,    mod.G.,   and   Du. 
sec  I- 1  and  THINK  v.}     trans.  To  think  of;   to 
consider;  to  remember. 

':897  K.  /EI.I--RED  (Gregory's  Past.  Prel'.  i  Mora 

wffiron  Sat   ic  furOum   anne   anlepne  ne  mx^  jeS. 
besu8an  femese.      0-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  Wei  pet  he  cure 
hit  wule  i|>enche  in  his  bonke.       (11200   Moral  Ode   203 
i  MS.)  Lutel  ibenchS  mani  man  hu  muchel  wes  be 
synne.      ftltt.  ;_-,,  m  Lamb,  llont.,  iif  we  were  wise  men  |>is 
jlden  l^enche.      ,11250  O-.i.'1'f,  .Vif/it.  723  Vor-tlii  me 
sinsth  in  holi  chirche  ..  That  man  i-thenche  bi  the  songe 
Wider  he  sh.il. 

Ither,  Sc.  form  of  OTHEK. 

I-theuwed,  i-thewed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
THEW  v.  I-peve  :  see  I-THAVE. 

I-poht(e,  i-pouht,  i-pou;t,  i-pojt,  ME.  pa. 
pple.  of  THINK  v. 

tl-thole,  v.  Obs.  In  2-3  i-polien.  [OE. 
ffpoltOM  =  OS.  githolSn,  OHG.  *gcuioWn,  MHG. 
gedaln,  Goth,  gafiulan  :  see  I-  1  and  THOLE  z>.] 
trans,  and  intr.  To  bear,  suffer,  endure. 

a  looo   Andreas   1492    (Gr.)    He..feala  wita  Jebolode. 

c  1175  Lamb.  /ism.  43  pa  pinen  of  helle,  we  ham  ne  ma^en 

i)>olien.    c  1205  LAY.  491  Leouere  heom  his  to  libben  hi  ban 

roten . .  ban  heo  bine  beowedomes  lengre  ibolien.  a  1225 

I\.  122  Seint  Lorens  also  i5olede  bet  te  gredil  hef 

him  upwardes  mid  berninde  gleden.   ll'id.  230  Ure  Louerd, 

hwon  he  iooleS  bet  we  beo3  itented,  he  plaieS  mid  us. 

I-tholed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  THOLE  v.  I-thor- 
sehen,  of  THRESH  v.  I-thowen,  i-pojen,  of 
THEE  v.  to  thrive.  I-thoncked:  seel-THAXKEi),  a. 

t  I-thrast,  v.  Obs.  [O'£.geJ>ra:stan,  l.ge-,  I- 1 
-l-  Prxstan  to  twist,  press,  force,  THRAST.]  trans. 
To  press,  force. 

cgoa  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  m.i[i.)  11890)  156  Gefeoll  he. .on  his 
earm  ufan,  and  bone  swySe  xeoraeste  and  jebrac.  c  1305 
LAY.  28581  Mon  mihte  i  £>are  lasten  twa  glouen  ibraste. 

I-thrat,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  THREAT  v.  I- 
thrawe(n,  i-th.rowe;;n,  i-throw,  of  THROW 
v.  I-thretned,  of  THREATEN  v.  1-th.rosschen, 
of  THRESH  v.  I-prulled,  of  THRILL  v.  I- 
thrunge(n,  of  THRINI;  v.  I-thud,  of  THUD  v. 
I-thungen,  of  THEE  v.  I-thuiied,  of  THIRL  v. 

t  Ithypha-llian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ithyphall-ns, 
a.  Gr.  I6vij>a\\-os  (see  next)  -I-  -IAN.]  =  next,  A. 

a  1693  URI.IUHAHT  Ratelais  m.  xxvii.  225  The  sacred  Ithy- 
phallian  Champion. 

Ithyphallic  i,i)'ifo-lik  ,  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
-itjue.  [ad.  L.  ithy  phallic-us ,  ad.  Gr.  {0v<poAAt/cu;, 
f.  i6v<t>a\\os  the  phallus  carried  in  procession  at 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  f.  i&vs  straight  +  0aA\ds 
PHALLUS  ;  in  neut.  as  sb.,  ithyphallicum  sc.  carmen, 
a  poem  in  the  measure  of  the  hymns  to  Priapus.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  associated   with   the 
phallus  carried  in  procession  at  the  Bacchic  festi- 
vals ;  spec,  composed  in  the  metre  of  the  Bacchic 
hymns  (the  trochaic  dimeter  brachycatalectic). 

By  ancient  writers  applied  also  to  several  other  metres,  j 
e.  g.  the  Phalxcian,  ending  with  three  trochees ;  Selden  j 
applies  it  to  the  Versus  Priapeins. 

1795  S.  PARR  in  E.  H.  Barker  Parriana  (1829)  II.  595  | 
Ithyphallic  verse.  1818  R.  P.  KNIGHT  Symbolic  Lang. 
(1876)  98  Ithyphallic  ceremonies.  1830  tr.  Aristopkanes, 
ll^asfs  122  note.  The  metre  . .  is  an  asynartete  of  Iamb,  and 
Troch.  Dim.  Brach.,or  Ithyphallic.  1854  BADHA.M  Halient. 
510  The  Athenians  received  Demetrius,  .went  out  to  meet 
him  with  ithyphallic  hymns.  1898  Edin.  Rev.  July  62 
Allying  themselves  with  music  in  the  dithyramb  and  with 
the  ithyphallic  processi  .11. 

b.  Grossly  indecent,  obscene. 

a  1864  ( 'lir.  Examiner  (Webster\  An  ithyphallic  audacity 
that  insults  what  is  most  sacred  and  decent  among  men. 

B.  sb.    A  poem  in  ithyphallic  metre;   also,  a 
poem  of  licentious  or  indecent  character. 

i6i4SELDHN  Titles  Hon.  117  Wanton  Catullus,  com, 
a  heauie  fellow.. to  a  log,  hath  this  Ithyphallique  :  Talts 
iste  mens  Stupor  nil  videt,  nikil  andiL  1778  APTHORM-: 
/VtTw/.  Cltr.  383  The  picon  was  peculiar  to  Apollo,  the 
ithypiiallic  to  Bacchus.  1822  BYRON  l*'is.  Judg.  Pref.,  I 
omit  noticing  some..Ithypballics.  a  1876  M.  COLLINS  J\'it 
Sketches  (1879*  II.  130  Talk  of  ithyphallics  !  Byron  might 
well  blush  at  the  noyades  and  lepers  of  this  later  time. 

tl-tide.Z'.  Obs.  [OE.  fflidan,  f.  ff-,  I-1  + 
tiiian  to  TIDE.]  intr.  To  happen,  befall,  betide. 

cS8S  K.  .-En -km  Avr/;.  xvi.  §  2  Dagetydde  [v.  r.  ^eberede] 
hit  &et  Erculus  lobes  sunu  com  to  him.  Ibid,  xxxiii.  §  3 
poniK  1'iL-t  he-  na;l3  nauoer  ne  bone  anwald  ne 

eac  ba;t  he  w\b  seakle.     r  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21  ^if  hit  itit 
bet  (>u  brcb  te  unbonkes.     a  1200  .V(»-,,'. 

125  He  mei  him  s.ire  adre'len   pet  he  ne  inline  benne  biden 
u    bet  ilit  il'iinr.     c  1205  LAY.  27898  For  eo5er  weis  hit 
code    al  oStr   bit    itidde.      ^1225   Ancr.   A\   152   Vreineo" 
hwat  iliild.:  u'ocle  king.     Ibid.  186  Bo3e  ham 

itit  o  dom.    a  1250  '.  1731  Hunke  schal  itiilr 

harm  .     r  1300   Ht'ket   1814   To   Engelond  ich 

\\  hat  bitide. 
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I-ti^ed,  ME.  pa.  ppk  I-tiled    of 

I-timbred,  ol  I-timed, 

i-l  TIM 

Itineracy  (siti-iu  i^i  ii    .    [f.  in.Nh!. 

See  -ACV   3.]     =  ITIXKIIANCV   in   ils  VU 
1827  LAMB  Sir  J.    Dunsliin,   1: 


t  Itl-neral,  a.  ( >/-s.  rare-1. '  [f.  L.  itci;  itincr- 
(see  ITKR)  +  -AL.]  =  ITIXKRANT  a. 

1627  .Sn.ni  r.ngland  xxviii.  §  2  The  Itinerall  lustict  of 
the  torrest. 

Hence  tlti'nerally  adv.,  =  ITINKRAXTLY. 
1657-83  KviavN  /list.  Kelig.  (1850)  II.  261  To  preach  and 
constitute  Churches  from  place  to  place  itii;t 

Itinerancy  (,oiti-neransi,  it-),  [f.  next :  see 
-AM  v.J 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  itinerant ;  the 
action  of  itinerating  or  travelling  about,  esp.   for 
a  specific  purpose,  as  preaching  or  public  speak- 
ing ;  a  journey  from  place  to  place. 

1802-12  BKSTHAM  Ration.  Judic.  Eiid.  (18271  I\ 
Has  h^e  a  fixed  abode,  or  is  he  in  a  state  of  itinerancy? 
1825  K.  TAYLOR  Minnfsingers  198  When  we  contemplate 
I)K  .;ieat  extent  of  this  itinerancy,  we  need  not  IK:  surprised 
that  the  poetry  and  romance  of  these  countries  were  so 
widely  diffused.  1838  Blacha.'.  Mas;.  XLIV.  801  We  recom- 
mend  Lord  Headfort  to  Mr.  O'L'onnell  a-,  his  attendant., 
on  his  next  sacred  itinerancy  through  Ireland.  1878 
GLADSTONE  /_>;'»;.  Homer  i.  9  We  thus  hear  of  tlie  itiner- 
ancy  of  a  stationary  bard. 
b.  A  body  of  itinerants. 

1836  Blackm.  Mag.  XL.  458  The  itinerancy  of  rebellion 
is  even  now  haranguing  throughout  the  land. 

2.  Itinerant  preaching  ;  spec,  the  system  in  prac- 
tice in  various  Methodist  churches,  esp.  the  \\V-s- 
leyan,  according  to  which  the  regular  ministers  or 
'  itinerant  preachers '  are  appointed  not  to  a  single 
congregation,  but  to  a  group   of  these  called  a 
'  circuit ',  to  '  itinerate '  among  the  congregations 
within  its  limits,  and  are  periodically  (usually  every 
three  years')  removed  to  another  circuit. 

1789  \VtsLKY  Wks.  (1872)  XIII.  278  If  the  trustees  of 
houses  are  to  displace  Preachers,  their  itinerancy  is  at  an 
end.  1791  Human  Man,  U'csley  III.  72  A  distinguishing 
feature  in  this  ceconomy  is  itinerancy.  1811  SYD.  SMITH 
//"/.-.v.  (1867)  I.  201  The  interchange  or  itinerancy  of 
preachers.  1892  D.iily  AVn-i  24  May  6/6  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  moved  the  following  resolution  :  That  this 
Council  adheres  strongly  to  the  principle  of  the  Itinerancy. 
..  and  has  _no  wish  to  disturb  the  three  years'  system 
wherever  it  is  working  well. 

b.  Itinerant  ministry ;  spec,  ministry  in  the 
Methodist  churches. 

1809  Minutes  H'esleyan  Confer.  III.  Obit.,  He  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  Jan.  16  1809  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  Itiner- 
ancy ..  and  the  thirty  third  of  his  age.  1827  /<W.  VI. 
280  When  any  offer  themselves  for  our  Itinerancy.  1840 
//'/(/.  IX.  7  Thomas  Hutton  entered  upon  our  itineraiii  y  in 
the  year  1789  . .  In  the  year  1827  he  retired  from  the  regular 
ministry.  1885  Ibid.  37  He  was  thirty  years  in  the  itinerancy. 

Itinerant  (aiti-nerant,  it- ),  a.  and  sb.     [ad.  late 

and   med.L.    itinerant-em,    pr.    pple.   of  late   L. 

itincra-ri,  med.L.  itincrd-re  to  travel,  ITIXKKATE.] 

A.  aJj.  Journeying  ;    travelling  from  place  to 

place ;  not  fixed  or  stationary. 

a.  Said  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  the  Justices  of 
Assize   and   the   Forest,   their  courts,  etc. :    Tra- 
velling on  circuit. 

(1292  Rolls  Parll.  86/1  Vos,  &  ceteri  Justic'  Itinerantes 
ad  communia  placita.  1293  Ibid.  99/1  Tarn  Justiciarii  de 
utroque  Banco,  quani  Justiciarii  itinerantes.]  1570-6  I.AM- 
BARDE  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  105  Justices  in  Eire  (or  Itine- 
rant as  wee  called  theml.  1591  in  Child  Marriages  150 
John  Milner,  Bailiff  Itinerant  of  this  Countie  Palantine  of 
Chester.  a  1661  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  II.  431 
itinerant  judges  as  go  Oxford  Circuit.  1670  MILTON  }list. 
l-~.>i£.  \ .  Wks.  (1851)  232  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  time  he 
usually  rode  the  Circuit  as  a  Judge  Itinerant.  1746-7  Act 
20  Geo.  II,  c.  43  §  29  To  hold  itinerant  courts  at  such  times 
and  places  . .  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  expedient.  1843 
CAKLYLE  Past  ff  Pr.  n.  xi,  One  of  the  new  Itinerant  Ju 

b.  Journeying,  travelling,  or  pertaining  to  travel 
in  connexion  with  some  employment  or  vocation ; 
preaching  in  a  circuit;   of  or  pertaining   to  the 
regular  Wesleyan  ministry. 

1661  COWLEY  Ad-'ancem.  Exp.  Pliilos.,  College  29  That 
the  four  Professors  Itinerant  be  assigned  to  the  four  parts 
of  the  World,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  there  to 
reside  three  years  at  least.     1673  [R.  LEIGH]  Tratis/>.  AV/i. 
102   Itinerant  gospellers  that  travel   up  and   down.     1710 
1'  U.MKK  1'roverbs  231  Old  shoes  and  hats,  and  a  few  other 
things  that  our  itinerant  merchants  deal  in.     1755 
senr  No.  86  f  3,   I  confess  myself  highly  oblit; 
itinerant  missionaries  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Zinxcndorf. 

1792    liELKNAI'    Hist.     AVf<-    llalllpsh.    III.    325    It 

usual  fur  the  clergymen  of  the  elder  t  itinerant 

excursions,  of  several  weeks,  to  preach  and  baptue.  1829 
Ali>:Ht<-s  11  'esleyiin  Confer.  VI.  447  Mr.  Wcsl'jy  appointed 
him  to  a  Circuit  as  an  Itinerant  Preadur  :  in  which  office 

•.led.       1840  //'/</.   IX.    10  After  li- 

fully  cni|jl'>yei!  as  a  Class-Leader  and  Local  Preacher  for 
•  >-\  was  taken  into  the  itinerant  wurk  at  the 
Conference  in  1803.      1834  M 

]it   fntm  .in  itim-i.int  It.ili.ui , 
1889  JLS  ;>i  ii.  85  Tin 

:  itihci.un  puacht-rs. 


ITINERARY. 

1634     .SlK      I.      I 

wandred    I   nm,t  inireat  thr  i 

mec  his  helpe  to  call   home  ,  .     ,660 

of  Chn-t   very   iu:, 

pic.    1850  l: 

i   10  age,  an 

IQ  \\  ' 

d.  Iran  */.  place. 

1690    I.UTTKKLL    B 

nd.    1796  M 

>-•  itinerant. 

B.  sb.  One  who  itinerates  or  travels  from  place 
to  place,  esp.  in  the  pursuit  of  a  , 


" •'•  y*  vji.ii:  10  turn  itinerant,    l 

i;   t._um  tout,  t,,  i,  u,,.      1753  A.    k 
IM    Jrnl.  IS,,.  43  r  7 
tile  nmerant.      1774  WAR-ION  Hist 
34    I  hey   [Scandinavian    Scalds]  w. 

n  and  m.u!c  voyiges.      1822 
268  In  the  evening  two  itine 
and  his  wife,  arrived  with  an  ; 

ance.      1833  HT.    MARTINEAU   Chat  y}  They 

were  Siberian  merchants,— that  is,  itiner. 
Hence  Iti'nerantly  adv. 
1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE.     1856  in  WEBSIEB;  an.1 

Itinera'rian,  a.  and  sb.  rare.  [i.  late  I.. 
itinerSri-us  see  ITINERARY)  +  -AN.]  a.  a,//'. 
-  ITIXERABY  a.  i. 

1800  Aiiat.  Ann.  Keg.  p.  x.viv,  A  Polymetrical  Table, 
Shewing  the  Itinerarian  Dista: ,  twtween 

some  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  of  Hindustan. 

b.  sb.  One  who  itinerates  ;  a  traveller ;  =  ITI- 
NERARY sb.  4. 

1822  .Vi-.u  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  14  Chateaubriand,  the  epic 
itinerarian,  found ..  traces  of  them  in  Pclorxjj 

Itrnerarily,  adv.  rare.  Also  7  Sc.  -arly. 
[f.  ITINERARY  +  -LV^.]  In  an  itinerary  way; 
in  the  course  of  itinerancy. 

1670  I.D.  FOLNTAINHALL  ill  M.  P.  Brown  .S  Upfl.  Deds.  (1826) 

II.  470  Though  he  was  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  died  there, 
yet  . .  when  he  went  there  it  was  only  itinerarly. 

||  Itinera-rio.     Obs.  rare.    [Sp.,  It,  ad.  late  L. 

itinerdrium  :  see  next.]    =  ITINERARY  sb.  l.  3. 

1588  PARKK  tr.  Mtndoza's  Hist.  China  319  This  my 
discourse  may  more  properly  be  called  an  Epitome  or  Itine- 
rario  then  a  historic,  ll'id.  387  Whom,  as  I  haue  said,  I  do 
follow  in  many  things  of  this  Itint-i 

Itinerariuni  (itinere>ripm\  [late  L.,  = 
an  account  of  roads  or  of  a  route,  with  notices  of 
stations,  distances,  etc.,  sb.  nse  of  neuter  of 
itinerarius :  see  ITINERARY  a.] 

1.  =  ITINERARY  sb.  l,  3. 

1747  CHESTERF.  Lett,  to  Son  30  Oct.,  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  your  Itinerarittm,  which  you  sent  me  from 
Katisbon.  1812  J.  JEBB  Corr.  (18^1  II.  07  The  journey  .. 
might  be  made  in  two  days.  An  itinerarinm  1  annex.  1869 
I.  BURNS  Life  W.  C.  Burns  ix.  (18701  213  We  must  re- 
luctantly break  off  this  remarkable  and  deeply  intei-- 
itinerarium. 

2.  Surg.  'An  old  name  for   the   staff  used   in 
lithotomy '  (Syit.  Sac.  I. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Itiiu-raiium,  ..  also  a  Surgeon's  Instru- 
ment, which  being  fix'd  in  the  Urinary  Passage  shews  the 
Sphincter,  or  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  in  order  to  the   ' 
sure   making  of  an  Incision  to  find  out  the  Stone.     1855 
MA\NE  Exfos.  Lex.,  Itinerarittm. 

Itinerarly,  adv. :  see  ITINF.RARILY. 

Itinerary  i.siti'nerari,  i\.-,,sb.  [ad.  L.  itinerd- 
rium, sb.  nse  of  neuter  of  ilineidri-iis  :  see  next. 
Cf.  OF.  itineraire  a  journey,  an  account  of  a 
journey  or  travel  (141)1  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  A  line  or  course  of  travel ;  a  route. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  43  Messangers  were  sende.. 

to  presidenles,  dukes,  and   iuges  of  prouinces,   that  thei 

\:  describe  and   measure   londe*.  1   the 

itinerary  of  the  see  [ilincrarintn  ttttiritiitittm}  to  whiche 

? laces   thei   scholde  sayle.     1651    : 
t  is  a  dangerous  itinerary  {printed  ithx  i  one 

extreame  to  another.     1790  .1.   BULGE  .S,i;<>.,-  .Y.-VV  II.  474 
It    was  the  first    intelligible  itinerary  ni;ule  through  l 
deserts.       1889    HtsSEY    Tour   in    I'l:af!,*H    14     Ram1 
ly    fashion  ..  careless   of  performing   any  defi 
itinerary- 

2.  A  record  or  journal  of  travel ;  an  account  of 
a  journey. 

1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  379  b  'i  Hys  lyf  he  hym  self  sette 
in  hi»  book  named  Itynerarye.  1526  PHxr.  Pe> 
1531)  24  Many  may  •  i'alh 

l    Jerusalem.       1617  Itiltc!    An    Itinerary   wrillcn    by 

u..  containing  histen  yeen 
my  [etc.].     1760  Jui.  .  •  1'iose 

1866    I  '.ast    Jrnls.    116731    '•    In" 

itinerary  grou 

3.  A  book  describing  a  route  by  land  or  se:i 
tracing  the    cutirse    of   the    ; 

district,  with  measurements  i.f  di-tainv. 
..!  places  and  objects  of  interest,  U 
mation  I'm-  travellers  ;  a  I 


ITINERARY. 

(In  ihc  ear! i  identical  »ilh  preceding,  being 

•      •  c 

', M8  i    have    the   d, 

Wif.t  .-r  llincrarieofmyne.   rfu-5  BuU 

«•  wlwiein, 

besides  the  rarities  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  are  many 
n.,re.     17.1  WA:  <  .ram.  3 

Those    that    would    be    farther   inf.rm'il,    I    refer. .to    the 
Itinerary  and  Description  ;(  Wales.     1871  LADY  HERBERT 
ir    HfMer"'  A'.iW'.V  118-8)  II.  iv.  277  'n  lhc  oHicial  itine- 
ra'ries  it  is  from  thence  thai  all  the  distances  are  counted, 
b.  tranif.  A  sketch  of  a  proposed  roulc;  apian 

or  scheme  of  travel. 

1856  KAXE  Ant.  Exfl.  II.  xxvi.  260  Our  friends  of  Etah 
veil  me  . .  a  complete  itinerary  of  this  region.  1859 
M.L  tr.  K.  Haudin  xix.  276,  I  drew  up  an  Itinerary 
ii  the  fir-t  -talion  would  be  Cambridge. 

4.  One  who  itinerates,  an  itinerant,  rare. 

1709  Si  RYPE  Ann.  Kef.  I.  xiii.  178  Some  were  commi 
ated    to   preach    therefore,  who  u-.-nt   about  as  itim.:!, 
17*1  —  Eccl.  MI-IH.  II.  ii.  vii.  2->7  It  was  thought  fit  the 
King  should  retain  six  di.-iplains  in  ordinary :  who  should 
not  only  wait  upon  him,  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the 
I 'all  the  nation  over.      1853  D-    KlNG  ''r"t-  C'i. 
.  .-26  He  was,  therefore,  when  requested,  an  itinerary. 

t  5.   A  portable  altar.     Obs. 

1631  WEEVKR  A  tic.  Fmt.  Men.  340  An  itinerarie  or  port- 
able Auller. 

6.  A'.  C.  Ch.  A  form  of  prayer  for  the  use  of 
clerics  when  setting  out  on  a  journey. 

1885  Catholic  Diet.  led.  3)  463/2  Gayantus  refers  to  an 
ancient  Pontifical  which  contains  an  itinerary  for  prelates, 
rather  longer  than  ours  but  very  similar. 

f7.    SUfg.     —   ITI.NEKAHU'M   2.    OltS. 

1689  HAKVEY  Curing  Dis.  fy  Expect,  viii.  58  The  rash 
and  too  frequent  sounding  by  Catheter  and  Itinerary. 

Itinerary  .aitrnerari,  it-),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  Hi- 
iieraritts  of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey,  f.  L.  Her, 
itintr-  a  journey,  way,  road  :  cf.  F.  itinjraire  adj.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey,  travelling,  or 
a   route,      b.  Pertaining  to  roads    (esp.    Roman 
roads)  or  the  description  of  roads. 

Itinerary  column,  a  column  at  a  crossway,  having  several 
faces,  bearing  inscriptions,  showing  the  different  routes. 

1558  HULOET,  Itenerary  booke  wherein  is  wrytten  the 
dystaunce  from  place  to  place,  or  wherin  thexpenses  in 
iourney  be  written.  1632  LITHCOW  Trw.  I.  26,  I  revert  to 
mine  itinerary  relation.  1796  MORSE  Anter.  Gtog.  I.  20 
Such  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encampment  were  of 
great  importance  to  armies.  1797  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
/iYir.  XXIV.  514  Dissertations  on  the  antient  measures  of 
length  . .  on  various  itinerary  columns.  1862  MERIVALE 
A'.JW.  E»if>.  (18651  IV.  xxxiv.  134  The  itinerary  system  of 
the  Romans  was.  .an  effective  instrument  of  centralization. 
1871  C.  DAVIES  Mctr.  Syst.  ii.  29  The  pace.. is  the  natural 
unit  for  all  itinerary  distances. 

2.  =  ITINERANT  a. 

1617  MORYSON  /tin.  ii.  300  English  Lawyers.,  vaunted 
Ireland  to  be  reduced  to  fill  obedience  by  their  Itinerary 
circuits.  1711  STRYPE  Parker  w.  xii.  366  At  last  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  King's  Itinerary  Preachers.  1785 
PALEY  J/cr.  Philos.  vi.  viii.  11830)  409  The  law  of  England, 
by  its  circuit,  or  itinerary  courts,  contains  a  provision  for 
the  distribution  of  private  justice. 

Itinerate  (aiti'nere't,  it-),  v.  [f.  late  L.  ili- 
nerat-,  ppl.  stem  of  itincran  to  travel,  f.  tier, 
iliner-  a  journey,  way,  road.] 

1.  intr.    To  journey   or   travel    from   place   to 
place. 

1600-9  ROWLANDS  Knave  of  Clubs  37  As  on  the  way 
I  Itinerated,  A  Rurall  person  I  Obuiated.  1676  MARVEI.L 
Mr.  Smirkc  4  They  itinerated  like  Excise-spyes  from  one 
house  to  another.  1843  /•Vrt^^-Tc.  Mag.  LIV.  635  There  are 
three  separate  modes  of  itinerating  through  the  island. 
1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  83  He  who  fancies  that  he 
tan  write  a  tragedy  does  not  go  about  itinerating  in  the 
neighbouring  states. 

b.  To  travel  from  place  to  place  preaching  ; 
spec,  of  a  Methodist  minister,  To  preach  to  the 
various  congregations  within  the  circuit  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  and  to  go  periodically  from  cir- 
cuit to  circuit  as  appointed,  (usually)  every  three 
years:  cf.  ITINERANCY  2. 

'775  E.  \VHF.ELOCK  in  Mem.  (1811)  328,  I  have  sent  Mr. 
Dean  to  itinerate  as  a  missionary  this  spring,  among  their 
tribes.  1824  SOUIHKY  Bk.  of  Ch.  11841)  47  The  clergy 
resided  with  the  Bishop,  and  itinerated  through  the  diocese. 
1831  l-t-as.r's  Mag.  III.  64  Bunyan  received  a  roving  com- 
mission., to  itinerate  in  the  villages  round  about.  1878 
LECKY  Eng.  in  i8M  C.  11883)  "•  6°3  He  preached  in  the 
open  air,  itinerated,  denounced  fairs  and  wakes. 

2.  trans.  To  journey  through,  traverse,   rare. 
1830  CROLV  Gen.  IV,  493  The  home  secretary  itinerated 

the  country.  1839  Britannia  25  May  in  Spirit  Mctropol. 
Cmaerv.  Press  (1840)  I.  4_33  They  itinerate  the  empire,  in- 
flaming the  popular  passions,  . .  and  deluding  the  popular 
weakness.  1863  G.  !•.  TOWN-SEND  I.conihister  257  It  was.. 
the  custom  for.  .Collectors  to  itinerate  the  country,  and  to 
collect  the  sums  resulting  from  these  Briefs. 

Hence  Itrnerating  -M.  sb.,  travelling,  itinera- 
tion. Iti •  Derating ///.  a.,  that  journeys  from 
place  to  place  ;  itinerant. 

1611  CORYAT  Crudities  To  Rdr.,  Thy  benevolent  itine- 
^  friend  T.  C.  the  Odcombian  Legge-strelcher.     1770 
Jrnls.  1 1886)  289  One  of  the  seasons  of  his  itine- 
rating into  Lochaber.     ,845  J.  SAI  NDKRS  Cab.  Picl.  Eng. 
I-'Jt  I  itinerating  jr 

!hc  i1  re.  as  ihey  were  afterwards  called.     1860 

/list.  U'illiaiin  Cell.  359  Mr.  Eaton. .had  now 
resolved  to  become  an  itinerating  lecturer. 

+  Itrnerate,///.a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  ilineral- 
;<  ,  ]  a  ]'p!e  r<i  itiiienirl:  sec  prec.]  -  ITJNU'.A.VI  a. 
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n  1698  DODEUIDCE  A'«i'.  ''  iic.wv-  11*31)  33   A-    \\e\l    the 

',  itinerate  through  •<•  that  \\eie 

;arie   in   the    KinV-s    Ilitfh   Courts  of  Justice.     1755 

SHKBBKARK  I.ydia    i;'ol  I.  .75   Mr.  Cook .. suggested  the 

change  was  nnnl^  by  tint  itinerate  trader. 

Itineration  (wtintWJan,  it-},  [n.  of  action 
from  IIINKKATE  v.]  The  action  of  itinerating  or 
journeying  from  place  to  place ;  a  preaching  or 
lecturing  tour. 

1613  CocKtRAM  n,  A  tourneying,  Itineration.  1755 
SiihBBKARK  Lydia  11769)  II.  132  The  jew  ..  proceeding  in 
his  itineration,  strolled  to  the  house  of  lord  lltcf.  1884 
Bible  S0c.  AYr.  Feb.,  The  missionaries  . .  are  obliged  in 
large  degree  to  suspend  their  itinerations.  1896  VOUNGSON 
PmjabMUtim  \\.\i.  :Si  Miss  Plumb  took  charge  of  the 
outlying  schools,  with  village  itineration. 

I-tint,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TINE  v.,  to  lose. 

t  Ition.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ition-em.']  The 
action  of  going. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  II.  i.  43  The  General  name 
denoting  Transcendental  Motion  or  rest,  is  ition.  Ibid.  iv. 
ii.  409  The  sixth  Difference,  which  is  Ition,  or  the  passing 
of  things  from  one  place  or  state  to  another. 

-ition,  suffix,  repr.  F.  -ition,  L.  -ilionem, 
-itionem,  forming  nouns  of  action  from  verbs  with 
ppl.  stem  in  -it-  or  it-,  as  in  position  horn  posit-us . 
audition  from  auJit-us.  It  is  really  a  case  of  the 
suffix  -ION,  q.  v.  Instances  occur  of  its  non-etymo- 
logical employment,  as  in  acuition,  acutition. 

-itiOUS  1,  compound  suffix  of  adjs.,  f.  L.  -ici-us 
or  -ici-us  +  -oi'S.  These  L.  endings,  from  the 
confusion  of  c  and  /  in  late  and  med.L.  MSS-, 
were  formerly  written  -it ins,  whence  the  current 
Eng.  spelling  for  the  etymologically  correct  -icious. 
The  L.  adjs.  were  of  two  classes:  a.  those  in 
-if ins  from  nouns,  as  ciner-icius  of  the  nature  of 
ashes,  Dentil-ictus  of  the  clansmen,  tribun-icius  of 
a  tribune ;  b.  those  in  -icins  from  pa.  pples.,  as 
advent-icius  characterized  by  having  come  in 
from  without,  adscript-icius  of  the  class  of  the 
aJscripti,  cotninent-Tcius  of  an  invented  sort,  con- 
duct-lcius  of  a  hired  sort,  fact-ictus  of  a  made 
sort,  fict-icius  of  a  feigned  sort,  supposit-tcitis  of 
a  substituted  nature.  These  are  anglicized  with 
the  suffix  -ous,  as  in  ascript-itious .  comment- 
itious,  conditct-itious,  fact-itious,  fict-itimts,  sup- 
posit-itious  ;  and  the  formation  is  freely  extended 
when  required,  as  in  abstractitions,  adscititious , 
excrementitious,  etc. 

-itiOUS-,  a  combination  of  the  suffix  -ous,  repr. 
L.  -osus,  with  derivatives  containing  iti-,  or  iti-,  of 
various  kinds,  chiefly  sbs.  in  -ition-em  ;  e.  g.  ambi- 
tion, ambitious,  L.  ambitiosits,  superstition,  super- 
stitious, L.  superslitiosits  ;  so  nutritious,  seditious, 
etc. :  see  -ious,  -ous. 

-itis,  suffix,  a.  Gr.  -fris,  properly  forming  the 
fem.  of  adjs.  in  -17-175,  but  often  used  absolutely 
with  a  fem.  sb.  understood,  as  in  ao<pa\Ti-ris  (\invrj) 
Lake  Asphaltitis,  the  Dead  Sea ;  already  in  Greek 
used  to  qualify  voaos  disease,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, e.g.  dpffptris  (disease  of  the  joints,  gout, 
art/iritis,  v«pptTts  (disease)  of  the  kidneys,  neph- 
ritis, Tr\(vptris  pleurisy,  /Saxfris  spinal  (disease), 
rkachitis.  On  the  analogy  of  these,  -itis  has 
become  in  mod.  medical  L.,  and  hence  in  Eng., 
the  regular  name  for  affections  of  particular  parts, 
and  spec,  (though  this  is  not  etymological)  of  in- 
flammatory disease  or  inflammation  of  a  part. 
Examples  are  appendicitis  inflammation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum),  bronchitis, 
gastritis,  peritonitis,  pncumonitis,  tonsilitis,  etc. 
The  Fr.  form  is  in  -ite. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Rfed.  I.  120  To  regard  every  con- 
;    dition  of  generalised  or  localised  fibroid  change  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  as  a  chronic  '  -itis '  is  equally  erroneous. 

I-tohjen,  i-tojen  e,  i-towe(n,ME.  pa.  pple. 
of  teon  to  draw  :  see  TEE  v. 

I-told,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TELL  v.  I-tore(n, 
i-torn,  of  TEAR  v.  I-tormented,  of  TORMENT 
v.  I-torned,  of  TURN  v. 

f  I-tOSt,  archaic  pa.  pple.  of  Toss  v. 

1600  FAIRFAX  Tasso  vm.  xlv,  Hut  thou  who  part  hast  of 
thy  race  to  run,  With  haps  and  hazards  of  this  world  itost. 

•f  I-tothed,  ME.  form  of  TOOTHED  a. 

I-tourned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TURN  v. 

-itous,  compound  suffix,  containing  the  -it-  of 
sbs.  in  -ITY,  and  the  adj.  ending  -ous  ;  corresp.  to 
Fr.  -iteux,  L.  -itosus,  contracted  for  -itatosus,  as 
in  calamitosus  for  calamitatosus,  calamitous;  so 
felicitous,  gratuitous,  iniquitous,  necessitous. 

I-traid,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TRAY  v.,  to  betray. 
I-translated,  of  TRANSLATE  v.  I-travailled, 
of  TRAVAIL  v.  I-trent,  of  TREM>  v. 

t  I-treOWC,  a.  06s.  [OE.  ^fii;'o-nv.  -triewe 
(  =  O1!(/.  x'triinui,  MUG.  geirt:  treu  , 

£.£«-,  I-'  +  tricwe,  trcowe.  TRUE.]  True,  faithful. 

c  1000  yKLFRic  Gen.  xlii.  33  Ic  wylle  fandian  hwa:c5er  ^e 
a  uoo  O.  E.  Chrim.  anno  1086  ICallra  folca 


jetrcowe  synd. 

<i  iioo    . 
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ITSELF. 

/  idt-Hs,  ;$et,reowe  o3<5e  £ele.itTuI.  <  1*05  LAV.  4451  pe  szg 
we-,  itreouwe.  Ibitl.  7395  f>eos  [scipenj  weoren  al  neowe 
Stronge  &  wel  itreowe. 

I-treted,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TKEAT  v.  I-tric- 
chet,  of  trij.chen\  see  TRICK  v.  I-tried,  of 
TRY  v.  I-trised,  of  TRICE  v.  I-trode(n,  o! 
TREAJ>  f.  I-truked,  of  TRUKE  v.  Obs.,  to  fail. 

Its  i,its  ,  poss.  pron.  [Formed  in  end  of  i6th  c. 
from  IT  +  's  of  the  possessive  or  genitive  case,  and 
at  first  commonly  written  if'st  a  spelling  retained 
by  some  to  the  beginning  of  the  igth  c. 

The  original  genitive  or  possessive  neuter  was  His,  a*  in 
the  ma.sc.,  which  continued  in  literary  use  till  the  lythc. 
Hut  with  the  gradual  substitution  of  sex  for  grammatical 
gender  in  the  concord  of  the  pronouns,  the  ind  iscriminate  use 
of  kis  for  male  beings  and  for  inferior  animals  and  things 
without  life  began  to  be  felt  inappropriate,  and  already  in 
the  MK.  period  its  neuter  use  was  often  avoided,  substi- 
tutes being  found  in  t/ttreof,  o/it}  tke,  and  in  N.  \V.  dialect, 
the  genitive  use  of  Ait,  it,  which  became  very  common 
about  1600,  and  is  still  retained  in  Westmorland,  Lancashire, 
S.  W.  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  adjacent 
counties.  Finally,  it's  arose,  apparently  in  the  south  of 
England  i  London,  Oxford,',  and  appears  in  books  just  before 
1600.  It  had  no  doubt  been  colloquial  for  some  time  previous 
and  only  gradually  attained  to  literary  recognition.  Its  was 
not  admitted  in  the  Bible  of  1611  (which  has  thereof,  besides 
the  //M,  her,  of  old  grammatical  gender' ;  the  possessive  it 
occurs  once  (Lev.  xxv.  5),  but  was  altered  tin  an  edition  of 
1660)  to  it$)  which  appears  m  all  current  editions.  /(*  d'.*e> 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  works  of  Shakspere  published  during 
his  life-time  (in  which  and  the  first  folio  the  possessive  it 
occurs  15  times),  but  there  are  9  examples  of  it's,  and  i  of 
ifs,  in  the  plays  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  one  of 
these  at  least  (Hen.  VIII,  i.  i.  18;  see  B.  below),  the  word  is 
prob.  Shakspere's  own  (unless  he  wrote  fits},  liy  this  time 
it's  had  become  common  in  literature,  from  which  the  posses- 
sive use  of  it  soon  disappeared  ;  the  neuter  his  is  found  as 
late  as  1675  (see  His  foss.  fren.  30*;  the  use  of  the=its  con- 
tinued  almost  as  late  in  literature,  and  is  still  dialectal,  as  is 
also  the  periphrastic  the.  .of  it  (o't),  as  in  Sc.  '  the  heid  oV 
—  its  head.  As  its  arose  after  the  h  of  hit  had  been  dropped, 
the  form  hits  is  not  found  in  literary  use,  but  it  is  the  em- 
phatic form  of  its  in  Scotch,  *  his  heid  strak  hits  heid'.] 

A.  As  adj.  possess,  pron.  Of  or  belonging  to  it, 
or  that  thing  ^L.  ejus) ;  also  refl..  Of  or  belonging 
to  itself,  its  own  ^L.  stats  . 

The  reflexive  is  often  more  fully  its  own,  for  which  in 
earlier  times  the  own,  it  tnun,  were  used  :  see  OWN. 

1598  FLORIO,  SpontancawcntCi  willingly, ..  of  himselfe,  of 
his  free  will,  for  its  owne  sake  [1611  of  free  will  or  of  it's 
owne  sake].  1603  —  Montaigne  A  v,  From  translation 
all  Science  had  it's  of-spring.  Ibid,  Ep.  Ded  ,  My  weak- 
nesse  you  might  bidde  doe  it's  best.  Ibid.  3.  Ibid.  612 
Nothing  remooveth  from  it's  owne  place.  1605  SYLVESTER 
Du  Bartas  i.  ii,  1191  And  tempers  with  it's  moist-full 
coldnes  so  Th*  excessiue  heate.  1620  SHELTOX  Oitix,  III. 
xvi.  99  In  its  Perfection  and  natural  Conformity.  1623 
Shaks.'s  2  Hen.  I '/,  HI.  ii.  393  (written  c  1593)  The  Cradle- 
babe,  Dying  with  mothers  dugge  betweene  it's  lips.  —  So 
Temp.  i.  ii.  95,  303  ;  Wint.  T.  i.  ii.  151,  152,  157,  266  \  IN.  iii. 
46.  —  Meas.jorM.  i.  ii.  4  (c  1603)  Heauen  grant  vs  lt> 
peace.  1634  A.  WARWICK  Spare  Klin.  (1636)  15  There  is. 
nothing.. to  be  lost  (but  its  love)  by  its  hate.  1647  LIMA 
Chr.  Astrol.cw.  527  Being  directed  by  his  or  its  DigresMt-n. 
1655  Fi'LLF.R  L  h.  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  23  The  Load-stone  ..  for- 
getteth  it's  Property  to  draw  Iron  any  longer.  1683  BVKNEI 
tr.  Mores  Utopia  Author's  Epist.  (1685)  24  If  he  consents 
to  it's  being  published.  1728  T.  SHERIDAN  rcrsius  Prol. 
0739)  5  Who  taught  the  Parrot  it's  usual  Compliment  t 
1750  tr.  Leonard  us'  Mirr.  Stones  132  [212]  It's  notorious 
how  great  its  virtue  is.  1802  MAR.  KDGEWOKTH  Moral  T. 
(18161 1.  vii.  47  Her  warning  only  accelerated  it's  fate.  1834 
J.  H.  NKVVMAN  Far.Sernt.  (1837)  1.  xvi.  234  The  Gospel 
has  its  mysteries.  1879  MCCARTHY  Oitti  Titius  II.  xviii.  z 
Its  foreign  policy  was  treacherous. 

B.  As  absolute  possessive.   [Cf.  His  abs.  pass.} 
The  absolute   form  of   prec.,  used   when   no   sb. 
follows :  Its  one,  its  ones.  rare. 

1613-23  SHAKS.  Hen.  I'll!,  \.  i.  18  4 First  Folio)  Each 
following  day  Became  the  next  dayes  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  Wonders,  it's. 

It's,  its,  cunti  action  of  it  is  :  see  IT  A.  y  note. 

Itself  (itse'lf)./r(W.  Also  7-8  its  (it's)  self, 
8-9  dial,  itsel'.  [orig.  two  words,  IT  pron.  and 
SELF:  see  HERSELF,  HIMSELF.  In  17-1 8th  c.  often 
treated  as  ITS  -f  SELF  ;  its  is  still  used  when  an 
adj.  intervenes,  as  in  its  very  self,  its  own  self;  cf. 
HIMSELF  IV.] 

I.  1.  Emphatic  or  limiting  use.  Usually  in 
apposition  with  a  sb.  in  nom.  or  obj.  :  Very,  the 
very,  that  very ;  alone  (L.  ipsuni).  Rarely  alone 
as  subject. 

,1000  Laws  of  sElfrc d  Introd.  c.  28  Gif  hit  bonne  cucu 
feoh  waereand  he  secgge  ha:t.  .hit  self  acwaJe.    1382  V. 
Ian.  Ixiii.  5  Myn  indignacioun  itself  halp  to  me.    1508  FISHKK 
SfTWt  }\-nit.  Fs.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  197  It  selfe  erth  sliolde 
alway   be   bareyne   &   without    fruyte   yf  it   receyued   no 
moysture  &  hete  from  heuen.     1513  Mofts  in  Grafton  Chron. 
11568'  II.  777  The  dealing  it  st-lfe  made  men  to  muse.     1560 
I  >.u's  tr.  XleidanSs  Com  HI.  n8b,  Unto  their  luste  serveth 
heaven  and  hell,  the  earih  and  tyme  it  selfe.     1593  .  i 
Liter.  29   Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade.     1610  -— 
Temp.  iv.  i.  153  The  solemn^  Temple*,  the  great  Globe  it 
selfe,  Y.-.i,  all  which  it  inli.-iit,  shall  dis>« -hie.     1611—  < 
in.  iv.  160  Feare  and   N  ii-enesse,  The  llandmaitles  of  all 
Women,  or  more  truely,  Woman  it  pretty  j-elfe.      1621  Hi  K- 
•tnxAnat.Mft.  Uemocr.  to  Rdr.  19  As  of  Aristotle  [we  read] 
that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract.    1665  liovLi  < 
AV//.   Disc.  Occas.  Merl.  in.  v,  Particulars,  wliicli  are  not 
necessary  to  the  Meditation   it   self.     1728  T.    Sin 
Pfrsius  (1739)  i9Tho'the  Poem  it  selfbe  not  well  digested. 
1793  BURNS   /.c/.  (.trfgoryiv.  And  my  fond  heart,  il>cl  sac 
tnii.',  It  ne'er  mistrusted' thine,     a  1822  bm  m  v  i~has.  /,  J. 


ITWIX. 

177   ()r  joy  itself  Without   the   touch   of  sorrow.     1837-9 
HALI.AM  Hist.  Lit.  11855)  IV.  iv.  vii.  s  i.  -it,  .slang;  i 
which.  I   use  with  some  unwillir 

the  vocabulary  it  denotes.  1882  !x  C  ox  in  Expositor  \\ .  197 
The  story  of  the  creation  told  by  Moses  is  simplicity  and 
sobriety  uself  when  compared  with  them. 

b.   Used  alone   in    predicate,    emphatically,   as 
opposed  to  something  else  ;  cf.  HIMSELF  ;,,  .;  b. 

ci6oo  SHAKS-  .S",'*/:.  Ixviij.  10  Without  all  ornament,  it>df 
and  true.  i8ai  KEATS  /itt<W/tz  xxxiii,  An  eye  all  pale 
Striving  to  be  itself.  Mod.  The  dear  old  place  looked  just 
itself. 

II.   Reflexive  use.   =  L.  sibi,  se ;  Ger.  sich. 

2.  Accusative  or  direct  object. 

971  AY/t£/.  Horn.  187  Xu  ma:^  sob  hit  sylf  gecy&in.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  19231  (Edin.)  like  suike  it  selue  bisuikis.  1388 
WYCLIF  2  C,'r.  x.  5  And  we  di>tricn  counsels,  and  alle  hi3- 
nesse  that  hi}eth  it  silf  a^ens  the  science  of  God.  1594 
T.  B.  La  rrunaitd.  Fr.  Aca,t.  it.  z.jS  As  the  heart  doeth 
enlarge  it  selfe  . .  so  doeth  it  restraine  and  close  vp  it  selfe. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.  for  .17.  v.  i.  54.  Ih  olV--in:e  pardons  it 
selfe.  1610  —  Temp.  III.  i.  80  Alt  the  more  it  seekes  to  hide 
it  selfe  The  bigger  bulke  it  shewes.  1638-1843  [see  INSIM  • 
AII,  -•.  3].  1665  HOOKK  Mitrogr.  16  [It]  does  immediately 
. .  disperse  it  self  all  over  them.  1673  RAY  jPi'ttrii.  l.ou<  ('. 
379  S.  Marino  hath  maintained  it  sell  in  the  condition  of  a 
free  State,  .for above  1000 years.  1793-1879^66  DEVELOPS]. 
Mod.  It  is  a  fault  that  will  cure  itself  in  time. 

3.  Dative,  and  object  of  a  preposition.     (The 
latter  was  orig.  ace.  or  dat.  according  to  the  prep. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  17  /FJc  rice  on  hyt  sylf  to-da:led 
by3  toworpen.  c  1380  WYCLIF  11  'Its.  (1880)  384  pe  binge  in  it 
sylfe  berib  witnesse.  [1382  —  Gen.  i.  n  Appletre  makynge 
fruyt  after  his  kynd,  whos  seed  ben  in  hym  silf  [1611  it  selfe] 
vpon  the  erthe.J  <  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  148  Lond 
argillose,  iS:  not  cley  hi  hit  selue  Is  commodose.  [1513  MORE 
in  Grafton  Chrjii.  (1568)  II.  777  The  sea.  .somtime  swelleth 
of  himselfe  before  a  tempest.]  Ibid.  782  Of  it  selfe  so  long 
a  processe.  1532  HF.RYET  Xenephon's  Hritsek.  (1768)  20 
Somme  it  bryngethe  by  hit  selfe,  and  some  it  nourisheth. 
1611  BIBLE  J's.  xli.  6  His  heart  gathereth  iniquitie  to  it 
selfe.  1628  KP.  HALL  Old  Relig.  (1686)  46  That  which  is 
perfect  in  its  self.  1655  E.  TERRY  I'oy.  E.  India  13  Fragrant 
herbs  (which  the  soyl  produceth  of  its  self).  1665  SIR  T. 
HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  17  No  creature  that  dies  of  it  self  is 
good  to  eat.  1665  BOYLE  Occas.  Refi.  iv.  xii,  The  Sim  h;ts 
..elevated  this  Water  in  the  form  of  Vapours,  and  drawn  it 
near  it  self.  1710  STEKLE  Tatlcr  No.  164  r  6  This  Letter. . 
1  intend  to  print,  .by  it  self  very  suddenly.  1870  FKKRMAM 
Xorm.  Cong,  (ed.  2)  I.  App.  739  This  story  may  be  true  in 
itself.  Mod.  The  horse  gave  itself  a  knock  on  the  head. 
That  child  will  do  itself  a  mischief. 

1 4.  In  genitive  or  possessive  case :    —  its  o-i'ii. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  0466  (G'itt.)  So  hy  na  thing  was  nener 
wroght,  pat  thoru  it  seluen  miss  ne  moght  Fall  dun  into 
lauer  state. 

Itsiboo:  see  ITZEBU. 

Itterance,  -ate,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  ITERANCE,  -ATE,  etc. 

Ittria, Ittrium.Ittro-,  CAem.:  seeYrrRiA,etc. 

-itude :  see  -TUDE  suffix. 

I-tuht,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  TIGHT  v.  I-tuked, 
of  TUKE  v.,  to  afflict,  etc.  I-turmented,  of  TOR- 
MENT v.  I-turnd,  -ed,  of  TCBN  v.  I-turpled, 
of  TORPLE  v.,  to  fall  headlong.  I-tuUed,  -et,  of 
TITHE  v.,  to  grant. 

Itutn,  obs.  variant  of  ITEM. 

Itwin,  itwyn:  see  TWIN-.  I-twinned,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  TWIN  v.,  to  divide. 

tltwi'X,  Pr'p-  'aifv.)  north,  dial.  Obs.  Also 
itwyx,  ituyx.  [f.  i,  Ix prep.  +  Twix  ;  cf.  ATWIX(,T, 
BETWIXE,  BETWIXT.]  -BETWIXT,  between. 

01340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  It.  .makes  pees  itwix  body 
&  saule.  IHd.n.  13  NTa  tyme  sail  be  ituyx  will  of  demynge 
and  of  vengaunce.  Ibid.  v.  8  And  i.  twix  {•-'•  r.  &  betwix  & 
bonne]  .i.  sail  lout  til  pi  haly  tempill.  Ibid.  cii.  12  Als  mykil 
as  it  is  itwyx  myrk  and  light. 

-ity  [ME.  -He.  a.  F.  -ite,  L.  -itat-em\,  the  visual 
form  in  which  the  suffix  ^L.  -tas,  -tatem,  expressing 
state  or  condition)  appears,  the  i-  being  orig.  either 
the  stem  vowel  of  the  radical  (e.  g.  L.  suavi-tas 
suavity) ,  or  its  weakened  repr.  (e.  g.  I.,  puro-, 
piiri-tas  purity),  rarely  a  mere  connective  (e.g.  L. 
auctor-i-tas  authority;  so  ME.  emferorite,  in  Vernon 
MS.,  St.  Ambrose  886).  The  last  became  more 
frequent  in  med.  and  mod.I..,  and  the  mod.  langs., 
in  abstracts  from  comparatives,  as  majority,  minor- 
ity, superiority,  inferiority,  interiorily.  Hence 
such  formations  as  egoity,  with  playful  or  pedantic 
nonce-words  of  Eng.  formation,  as  between-ity , 
coxcomb-ity,  cuppe-ity,  lable-ity,  threadbar-ity, 
wontan-ity  (after  humani-ty\  youthfull-ity. 
After  i,  -ity  becomes  -ety,  as  in  pie-ly,  varie-ty  (L.  pit- 

tattm,  rarie-tdtem).  The  termination  was  in  L.  often 
added  to  another  adj.  suffix,  e.g.  -dci-,  -dli-,  -an,'-,  ilr:'-, 
-ario-,  -bili-,  -eo-,  -idi-,  -ido-,  -Hi;  -Hi-,  -ino-,  -IHO-,  -to-,  •/:;  -, 

-dci-,  -i 
-aJit), 
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it  was  the  quarter  of  a  rid  or  tat/,  and  worth  about 
M.  4i/.  sterling:  see  also  quot.  1900. 

The  name  is  still  sometimes  applied  to  the  quarter  of  the 
dollar  or  yen.  As  the  meaning  i^ '  one  t-A  or  quarter',  i; 
in  the  plural  in  reference  to  . 

1616  k.  (  ,   r,.     1618  iHif.  11. 

77,     1868  I1'..  1900 

SVTOW  /  ,-v.  (_'aft.  .s'aru  97  nets,  '1  he  Japanese  coin  called 
if kifat .. mentioned  in  Cocks's  /'mr>'..wa.s  the  gold  coin., 
not  the  silver  ictiibu,  which  was  first  issued  in  1837. 

Iu-,  earlier  spelling  of  Iv-,  and  of  Jl'-,  q.  v. 

luanna,  iwana,  obs.  forms,  of  ]<;t  ANA. 

lubard,  luce,  obs.  ff.  JEOPARD,  JUICE.  lue, 
obs.  f.  IVY,  JK\V.  luel,  obs.  f.  Evil.,  JKWH,. 
luge,  luglour,  obs.  ff.  JUDGE,  JUGGLER.  lu- 
kinge,  obs.  f.  YUKING,  itching. 

flulan  (3i>«-lan\  a.  iwnte-u'd.  0!>s.  [f. 
Gr.  IOI/AOS  down,  the  first  growth  of  the  beard  + 
-AN  ]  Of  the  first  growth  of  the  beard. 

1621-3  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Changeling  \.  i.  178  Before 
our  chins  were  worth  iulan  down. 

lule :  see  JULE. 

lulidan  (aipT'lidan).  Zoo!,  [f.  mod. I..  !rilidu, 
-t'Jif,  f.  lillus :  see  below.]  A  myriapod  of  the 
family  ItiliJx :  see  next  2. 

[1847  CARPKNTKR  Zool.  §  824  The  mouth  of  the  Inlidx 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  larva:  of  many  insects.]  1885 
Cassill's  Eucycl.  Diet.,  lulidan. 

II  lulus  (aiy«'l^s).  Zool.  Formerly  (and  still 
with  some)  julus.  [L.  iTilus,  a.  Gr.  fouXot  down, 
a  catkin,  the  animal  described  in  2.] 

1 1.  A  catkin.  Obs. 

1668  WtLKlNS  RtalCluir.  n.  iv.  73  Having  a  leaf  like  a 
flag,  bearing  a  Julits  hard  and  close.  1757  A.  COOPKR 
Distiller  in.  Iv.  (1760)  248  The  Male  Shrubsproduce  in  April 
or  May  a  small  kind  of  Jitli  with  Apices  on  them. 

2.  A  genus  of  animals  of  the  class  Myriapoda, 
order  Chilognatha  {Diplopodd) ;  a  millepede. 

1658  Rou  i. AND  Moitfel's  Tlceat.  IKS.  io47Unless  they  have 
many  feet,  they  cannot  be  numbred  or  named  amongst  the 
Juli.  Juli  are  as  1  said,  short  Scolopenders,  that  for  the 
number  of  their  feet,  exceed  ..  all  other  Insects.  1752  Nut 
J.  HILL  Hist.  Anim.  17  Gallyworm,  the  brown  Julus,  with 
a  hundred  legs  on  each  side.  1835  KIRBY  Hob.  ff  fust. 
.1  fiint.  II.  xvi.  75  The  six  original  or  natural  legs  of  the 
lulus  are  its  first  organs  of  locomotion.  1841-71  T.  K. 
JONES  Attini.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  293  The  eggs  . .  are  deposited 
in  the  earth  or  vegetable  mould,  in  which  the  Julus  is 
usually  met  with.  1847  CARPENTER  Zool.  §  824  The  body 
of  the  lulus  (of  which  one  of  the  commonest  species  is 
known  as  the  Gally-worm)  is  long  and  cylindrical ;  its 
number  of  segments  is  between  40  and  50;  and  many  of 
these  bear  two  pairs  of. .  legs. 

-iuni,  suffix.  Chem.,  used  to  form  the  names 
of  metallic  elements. 

The  L.  names  of  metals  were  in  -u»t,  e.g.  aitntm,  argett- 
tvin,ferrttm\  the  names  of  sodtntn,  potassium,  anil  ! 
nfsiutn,  derived  from  sotia, potassa  or pota-sti,  and  iiiag'tesid, 
were  given  by  Davy  in  1807,  with  the  derivative  form  -ittm  • 
and  although  some  of  the  later  metals  have  received  names 
in  -w«,  the  general  form  is  in  -ium,  as  in  cadmium,  iridinm, 
litltium,  osmium, palladium,  rhodium,  titanium,  uranium  ; 
in  conformity  with  which  aluminum  has  been  altered  to 
aluminium.  So  livtiro^n,  when  theoretically  regarded  as 
a  metal,  has  been  called  kyarogenium;  cf.  also  AMMONIUM. 

t  I-Uline,  v.  Otis.  [OE.  ge-ttnnatt  (pres. 
ge-ann,  pa.  t.  &e-u6e,  pa.  pple.  ge-tinnen^,  f.  £e-, 
I- 1  +  unnan  to  grant ;  =  OS.,  OHG.  giunnan, 
MUG.  gunnen,  Ger.  gbnnen^  trans.  To  grant. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxix.  §  2  fa  nolde  se  cynini; 
his  feores  icunnan.  ,11000  ('.  K.  Clirtm.  an.  959  (Laud 
MS.)  God  him  fceunne,  (>a;t  his  gode  dxda  swySran  wearoan, 
|»nne  misdzda.  t  1175  Lanit:  Horn.  125  Ure  drihten  and 
ure  alesend  iunne  us  alien  bet  we  swa  . .  ma^en  his  hest  . . 
halden.  c  1105  LAY.  16549  Godd  hit  me  iuoe  pat  ich  nine 
igripen  habben.  am$A  mr.  K.  30  Uor  alle  peo  bet  habbeo 
eni  god  ido  me,  iseid  me,  ober  iunned  me.  ». .  Prayer  to 
Our  I.aily  ill  O.  E.  Misc.  193  [Ich]  Swo  me  hadde  ifurn 
do,  }if  hit  me  crist  i>5u5e. 

I-unnen,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  UNNE(N  v.    lunte, 
obs.  form  of  JOINT.     Iuray(e,  obs.  spelling  of 
IVRAT,  darnel.     I-used,  MIC.  pa.  pple.  of  IV 
luyshe,  obs.  form  of  JUICE. 

t  IVads,  int.  Obs.  Also  7-8  ivads,  evads. 
[var.  I'KADS.]  In  faith. 

1675  T.  TH-IFKTI  Mock  Tempest  n.  i.  13  So  we  all  think 
i'vads.     1675  WYCHERLEY  Country  ll'i/c  iv.  ii,  Evads  !  1 
try,  so  I  will.     1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  34=  I«di  no— I  an  t 


-bility 

pendent  suffixes.    The  earlier  popu 

Eng.  -ety  and  -ty,  as  in  safety,  bounty,  plenty :  see  -TV. 

II  Itzebu, ' -boo  (itsibi?-).  Also  7  iohebo, 
ichibo,  9  itsi-,  itzi-,  -bu,  -bou,  -hue,  -boo. 
[Japanese  :  two  words,  itsc,  itchc  one,  bu  division, 
part,  quarter.  (Of  Chinese  origin.)]  A  Japanese 
phrase  meaning  '  one  quarter ',  commonly  applied 
to  a  silver  coin  in  thr  form  of  a  thin  rectangular 
plate  (^with  rounded  uuincisV  in  use  before  iS;i  ; 


such  a  Baby  neither. 

t  Ive  :  see  HERB  ITS. 

Ive,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  IVY  ;  obs.  f.  JEW. 

I've,  colloquial  contraction  of  I  have  :seeHAVEz>. 

1741  RICHARDSON  ramela.  III.  316  A  queer  sort  of  Name  ' 
I've  heard  of  it  somewhere  !  i88»  •  L.  KtiTH  '  Alasnam  s 
Lady  III.  223  I've  ruffled  her  temper,  too. 

-ive,  suffix,  forming  acljs.  ^and  sbs.)  Formerly 
also  -if,  -ife  ;  a.  Fr.  -if,  fern,  -ive  ( =  It..  Sp.  -i'z'«1  :- 
I,,  iv  us,  a  suffix  added  to  the  ppl.  stem  of  verbs. 
as  in  act-huts  active,  pass-ivus  passive,  iliitiv-iis  of 
inborn  kind:  sometimes  to  the  pres.  stem,  as 
cail-n'us  falling,  and  to  sbs.  as  tempest-rcus  season- 
able. Few  of  these  words  came  down  in  OF.,  e.g. 
naif,  naive  :-!..  iiativ-nm  ;  but  the  suffix  is  largely 
used  in  the  modem  Romanic  langs.,  and  in  Eng., 
to  adapt  !  .  words  in  -inis.  or  form  won! 
analogies,  witli  liic  sense  •  having  a  tendency  to, 


IVORINE. 

having  the  nature,  character,  or  quality  of,  given  to 

(some  action  '.     The  meaning  differs  from  that  of 

ppl.  ndjs.  in  -in^-ant,  -en!. 

or  habitual  quality  or  tendency  .  cf  acting,  artive, 

attnetingtatlraeHvtt  to/if  rent,  cohrsr,    . 

consecutive.       From    tin  :i 

majority  of  these  end  in  -sirt  and  -live,  and  of 

these  about  one  half  in  -ATIVE,  whii: 

sequently  to  become  a  living  suffix,  as  in  talk-alive, 

cie.      A  few  are  formed  immediately  on  the  vb. 

p.  where  this  ends  in  J  \f)  or  /,  thu^ 
passing  muster  among  those  formed  on  the  ]  pi. 
stem  ;  such  are  amusive,  coercive,  conducive,  creic- 
ive,  forcive,  piercive,  adaptive,  notivi, 

huiiitclive;   a  few  are  from  sbs.,  as  mass,: 
costive,  the  -ire  is  not  a  suffix. 

Already  in  L.  many  of  these  adjs.  were  use.: 
this  precedent  is  freely  followed  in  the  mod.  langs. 
and  in  English  :  e.  g.  adjective,  captive,  derivative, 
/•,  explosive,  fugitive,  indicative,  incentive, 
r.  locomotive,  missive,  native,  nominative, 
prerogative,  sedative,  subjunctive. 

In  some  words  the  final  consonant  of  OF.  -if, 
from  -Ivus,  was  lost  in  ME.,  leaving  in  mod.En^. 
-Y  :  e.g.  hasty,  jolly,  tardy. 

Adverbs  from  adjs.  in  -ive  are  formed  in  -ively ; 
abstract  sbs.  in  -iveness  and  -ivity 
L.  -ivitat-eni],  as  in  activity,  conductivity,  resist- 
ivity, and  similar  terms. 

tl-vee,  i-fee,  v..  Obs.  Forms  I  »sef£osan, 
{north,  xeflaja.  jefia  ,  3  iueiei,n,  iuee  n,  ifeeio^u, 
iuseie(n,  iuaie,  ifea(u,  iue  n,  ive(n.  [f.  OE. 
y-,  I-1  +fiopin,feion  to  hate  =  OHG.  fien,  ON. 
fja,  Goth.yf/a«,y?a«,  whence  the  pr.  pple.y^'<j«</j, 
OllG.  fijant,  OX.  fjandi,  OE.  ftonJ,  FIE.NH, 
enemy.]  trans.  To  hate ;  to  make  an  enemy,  put 
at  enmity,  render  hateful  or  hostile. 

<~975  Litidisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xvi.  13  Knne  /^efiweS  &  ooerne 
lufa:3.  //•/./.  xix.  14  Burjwaras  his  ^enadon  hine.  Ilia. 
John  iii.  20  Se  oe  misdoeS  gefieo  pit  Icht.  t  1*05  LAY.  964 
We  beoo"  ifead  wi5  heom.  ll'id.  7716  Da:h  heo  weoren 
iua:iede.  [bid.  9843  peonne  bco  ich  wio  mine  Mine  iued. 
Ibid.  21214  Heo  wusten  heom  ifxied.  a  1140  Vrtitun  in 
Cott.  Horn.  187  Mine  sunnen  habbcp  grimliche  iwreped 
me  and  iueed  me  towart  te  luueliche  louerd.  c  13*0  Cast. 
Love  310  A  bral  bat  dude  anii^.  .U"ib  his  loid  was  so  i-vet. 

Ivel,  -il,  obs.  forms  of  EVIL.    I-vele  :  see  YFELE 

i   v..  to  feel.   I-vencussed,  i-venkessid,  ME.  pa. 

pjile.  of  VANQUISH  v.    I-venymed,  of  vcnym, 

VENOM  v.    Iver,  Ivery(e,  obs.  forms  of  IVOBY. 

Ivi^e,  ivin,  obs.  and  dial,  forms  of  IVY. 

Ivied,  ivyed  (ai'vid),  a.  Also  8  ivy'd.  [f. 
IVY  +  -ED  -J  Overgrown  or  clothed  with  ivy. 

a  1771  SMOLLETT  Love  kltgy  iv,  I'll  seek  some  lonely 
I  church  . .  Where  lamps  hang  mouldering  on  the  ivy'd  wall. 
1777  WARTON  Ode  Suicide  xiii.  This  votive  dirge  sad  duty 
paid  Within  an  ivy'd  nook.  1877  BLACK  Green  Fast.  iv. 
(1878)  29  Its  beautiful  green  foliage  inclosed  on  one  side  by 
the  ivied  wall  of  the  Bodleian. 

I-viled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  FILE  vl ;  I-visited, 
of  VISIT  v.;  I-vlajen,  of  FLAY  v.  I-vo,  ME. 
form  of  FOE  sb. 

•ivity  :  see  under  -IVE. 

t  l-voide,  a.  Obs.    [f.  I- 1  +  VOID  a.]    Void. 

(Ti^ij  LYDG.  Temp.  Clai  413  The  end  of  sorow  is  ioi 
I-voide  of  drede. 

Ivoire,  -ed,  obs.  ff.  IVOBY,  IVOBIED. 

Ivor(e,  ivorey,  ivorie,  etc. :  see  IVORY. 

I-voride  (-aid),  [f.  IVOBY  +  -IDE.]  Trade 
name  of  an  imitation  of  ivory. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Ivoridf,  an  artificial  ivory.,  a 
vulcanite  whitened  by  abundant  quantity  of  some  white 
material.  Mod.  Table-knives  with  ivoride  handles. 

Ivoried  (ai-vorid,,  a.  Also  4  ivoyred.  ff. 
IVORY  +  -ED-.]  t  a.  Made  of  ivory.  Obs.  b. 
Coloured  and  smoothed  to  resemble  ivory,  c. 
Furnished  with  ivory,  or  (humorous}  with  teeth. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xliv.  9  [xlv.  8]  Mir,  and  drope,  «nd 
bike  of  schroudes  Hue,  Of  houses  ivoyred  bright  pat  shine. 
1800  in  Crat. 

l-vorine,  ".    Also  4  yuerene,  j  yvoriene. 

[In  ME.  a.  OF.  ivoriii,  ivoirin,  f.  ivoirc  ivory 
+  -in  (see  -IXE  ');  in  mod.  use  app.  a  new  forma- 
tion.] 

1 1.  Consisting  or  made  of  ivory.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  SfHfSfi  vii.  4  Thi  necke  as  an  yuerene  tour 
[1388  a  tour  of  yuer].  ,  1450  Mi- 

Thilk  throne  figurede  yvoriene  On  whilk  the  kyng  wysot 
Salomon  to  sitte  was 

2.   White  nnd  smooth  like  ivory. 

1888  //<ir/fVi   .Ifiiv    A[  r.   740  The  ivoiine  loveliness  of 
uldcrs. 

I-vorine,  sb.     [f.  IVOBY  4-  -INK  4.]     A  trade- 
name   for   various   productions:    either    such    as 
imitate  ivory  or  (as  cosmetics,  dentifrices,  et' 
duce  an  ivory-like   colour  or  smoothness 
attrib. 

1807    Daily   Xaat   23   Mar.    7/1    Picture   book> 
phniies      I'ri.r 

Kin).    Dentifrices,  Tooth  IV-ici,  ttc. .  .Ivoone. 


IVOBINESS. 

I'voriness.     rare.    [i.  IVORY  attrib.  or  adj.  + 
>.]      The    quality   of    resembling    ivory    in 

appearance  or  colour. 

18*4  GALT  RotMan  II.  v.  ii.  195  Her  delicate  hands  also 
began  to  lose  their  ivorincss,  and  become  ashy  pale. 

Ivorist  [f-  IVORY  -t-  -IST.]    A  pro- 

:tiU  worker  or  carver  in  ivory. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  710  The  names  of  famous 
Japanese  ivorists  . .  are  household  words  among  native  con- 
noisseurs. 

Ivory  si'vori).  Forms:  a.  4  iuor,  yuor(e, 
-ere,  iueer,  iuoere,  euor,  4-5  yvoyre,  yuer, 
euour,  5  iv-,  yvor(e,  iuyr,  iwr,  5-6  yvoire, 
evour(e,6evor>,  euir,  euoir;  6  ebure.  &.  4- 
ivory;  also  4  ywori,  yuory,  -rie,  iuory,  4-5 
yuorye,  4-6  evorye,  euery,  4-7  yvory,  5  yuori, 
-rye,  yvere,  iwery,  evury,  -erey,  5-6  ivery, 
yvery,  6  iuorey,  iu-,  yuery(e,  yvorie,  everye, 
6-7  iu-,  ivorie,  7  yv'ry,  8-9  iv'ry.  7.  erron. 
5-4  veveri,  6  vyveri.  [a.  OF.  yvoire  (i3th  c.), 
Norm.  Fr.  ivurie  '.  1 2th  c. \  iviere* yvycre  (ifith  c.), 
mod.F.  ivoire  —  Pr.  cvori,  avori,  It.  avorio\—L. 
eboreus  adj.,  from  ebury  ebor-  ivory  :  cf.  Coptic  ebu 
ivory,  Skt.  ihhas  elephant.  The  form  tbttre  in 
Lyndesay  is  refashioned  after  the  Latin.] 

1.  L  The  hard,  white,  elastic,  and  fine-grained 
substance  (being  dentine  of  exceptional  hardness) 
composing  the  main  part  of  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant,  mammoth   (fossil  ivory},  hippopotamus, 
walrus,  and  narwhal ;   it  forms  a  very    valuable 
article  of  commerce,  being  extensively  employed 
as  a  material  for  many  articles  of  use  or  ornament. 

a.    a  1300  Cursor  M.   9944  (Cott.)  A  tron  of  iuor  [Gott. 

Sjor]  graid.  c  ijao  Sir  I'ristr.  1888  Mirie  notes  he  fand 
pon  his  rote  of  yuere.  a.  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xliv.  7 
Howsis  of  euor.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  A.  178  Hyr  vysage 
whyt  as  playn  yuore.  c  1369  CHAUCER  Detke  Btaunche  946 
Hyr  throte..Semed  a  rounde  toure  of  yvoyre.  ijSSWvcuF 
Song  Sol.  vii.  4  Thi  necke  is  as  a  tour  of  yuer.  1390  GOWER 
Conf.  II.  17  Of  yvor  white  He  hath  hire  wroght,  c  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)xxv.  115  Ilkane.  .beres  before  him  a  table 
of  iaspre,  or  of  euour.  14. .  LYDG.  in  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134 
If.  i4(HalliweIl)  Like  yvor  that  cometh  fro  so  ferre,  His  teeth 
schalle  be  even,  smothe  and  white,  c  1440  Promp.  rarv. 
267/1  Ivor,  or  ivery  (H.  iwr,  or  iwery,  S.  yvory,  P.  iuyr), 
ebur.  c  1450  Miroitr  Saliiacioun  1148  Of  fy-nest  gold  and 
aldere  whittest  yvpre.  1530  LYNDESAY  Test.  Pafiyngo  1107 
S yne,  close  thame  in  one  cais  of  Ebure  fyne.  a  1586  [see  8  b]. 

ft.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9360  [Cott.)  Fair  es  be  muth  o  bat 
leuedi,  And  ilk  toth  es  als  ywori  [Gfftt,  yuory,  Trin.  Iuory]. 
13. .  A".  Alts.  7666  (MS.  Bodl.)  pe  pynnes  weron  of  yuory. 
c  1386  CHAUCKR  Sompn.  T.  33  A  peyre  of  tables  al  of  yuor>*. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  1. 79  Euery  and  precious  stones. 
1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  15  My  tablees  of  ivory.  7^1475 
Syr.  lowe  Degre  100  Anone  that  lady,  fayre  and  fre  Undyd 
a  pynne  of  yvere.  1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  \\.  vi.  76  The  tooth 
of  an  olyfaunt  is  yuorye.  1551  Invent.  Ch.  Goods  (Surtees)  43 
One  pix  of  everye,  bounde  with  silver.  1590  SPENSER  /•".  Q. 
i.  i.  40  Double  gates..  The  one  faire  fram'd  of  burnisht 
Yvory.  1596  SHAKS.  Merch.  V.  in.  i.  42  There  is  more  dif- 
ference betweene  thy  flesh  and  hers,  then  betweene  let  and 
luorie.  1610  HOLLAND  Catndcn's  Brit.  i.  368  To  the  feate 
Of  Artisan,  give  place  the  gould,  stones  Yv'ry,  and  Geat. 
1611  BIBLE  Ezek.  xxvii.  15  Htirnes  of  luorie,  and  Ebenie. 
a  1732  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  56  For  this,  shall  Elephants 
their  ivory  shed.  1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs,  ^1821) 
84  The  Ceylon  Ivory,  and  that  of  the  Island  of  Achem,  do 
not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing,  as  all  other  Ivory  does. 
1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  II.  1038  The  hardest,  toughest, 
whitest,  and  most  translucent  ivory  has  the  preference  in 
the  market ;  for  many  purposes  the  horn  of  the  narwhal 
being  considered  the  best.  .  .The  ivory  of  the  hippopotamus 
is  preferred  by  dentists.  1881  C.  S.  TOMES  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIII.  522/2  When  first  cut  it  [African  ivory]  is  semi-trans- 
parent and  of  a  warm  colour ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
•green*  ivory,  and  as  it  dries  U  becomes  much  lighter  in 
colour  and  more  opaque, 

•y.  ?  a  1500  Inventory  Yd  Paston  Lett.  III.  408  A  combe  of 
veveri.  1560  Reg.  Gild  Corpus  Chr.  York  (Surtees)  307  A 
pyx  of  vyvery  with  a  lytle  white  canaby. 

b.   =  DENTINE. 

1831  R.  KNOX  Cloquefs  Antit.  79  The  bony  portion  of  the 
teeth,  or  the  Ivory,  forms  a  very  dense  mass. 

2.  A  substance  resembling  ivory,   or   made   in 
imitation  of  it.      Vegetable  ivory ;  the  hard  albumen 
of  the  nut  or  seed   of  a  South  American  palm, 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  which  resembles  ivory  in 
hardness,  colour,  and  texture,  and  is  used  for  orna- 
mental work,  buttons,  etc. 

1842  D.  COOPER  in  Micros f.  Jrnl.  No.  16  (heading)  On 
Vegetable  Ivory.  1857  HRMFREY  Bat.  394  Nuts  suitable  for 
turning  arc  afforded  by  the  seeds  of  Attalea  funifera  (Co- 
cjuilla-nuts,',  Phytelcphas  macrocarpa  (Vegetable  Ivory). 
1866  Treas.  Bat.  884/2  The  fruit  consists  of  a  collection  of 
six  or  seven  drupes.  .  .Each  drupe  contains  from  six  to  nine 
.  the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  commerce.  .  .The  seed  at  tir>t 
contains  a  clear  insipid  fluid  . .  afterwards  this  same  liquor 
becomes  milky  and  sweet,  and  it  changes  by  degrees  until 
it  becomes  as  hard  as  ivory.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mtch. 
1207/1  Ivory^  Artificial,  a  compound  of  caoutchouc,  sulphur, 
and  some  white  ingredients,  such  as  gypsum  . .  or  pipeclay. 
1887  ll'hitakers  Aim.  Advt.  12  Burmese  Ivory..  Exact 
imitation  of  Real  Ivory,  in  colour,  grain,  and  finish. 

3.  Black  ivory :  African  negro  slaves  as  an 
object  of  commerce,  slang.  [From  the  trade  in 
these  at  the  time  being  chiefly  located  in  the  same 
districts  as  that  in  ivory.] 

1873  R.  N  :  Adventures 

among  Slaver*.  Ibid.  ?  ., ,  U]>  in 
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the  market.  1884  Sword  $•  Trowel  June  258  The  trade, 
which  began  with  ivory,  had  now  turned  to  slave-dealing 
— black  ivory,  as  these,  our  fellow-men,  are  called  in  the 
market.  1885  rail  Mall  G.  14  Mar.  11/2  Help  them  to  make 
money  otherwise  than  by  dealing  in  black  ivory,  and  we 
shall  see  the  slave  trade  extirpated. 

4.  The  colour  of  ivory  ;  ivory-white  ;  csp,  white- 
ness of  the  human  skin. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  iii.  20  The  doubtful!  Mayd  . .  Was 
all  abasht,  and  her  pure  yvory  Into  a  cleare  Carnation  sud- 
deine  dyde.  c  1631  Poem  in  AiliCH&um  No.  2883.  121/2 
How  well  the  Paynter  to  the  life  exprest  The  soft  and 
swelling  yvory  of  her  Breast.  17*5  POPE  Odyss.  xvm.  228 
The  pure  ivory  o'er  her  bosom  spreads.  1888  Daily  Xcws 
i  May  5,7  Ivory-white  is  generally  preferred  to  dead-white 
for  the  dress,  as  being  less  trying  to  the  complexion.  Nearly 
all  recent  brides  have  worn  ivory. 

5.  An  article  made  of  ivory,  esp.  a  carving  in 
that  material,     b.  A  season   ticket,  etc.  as  con- 
sisting of  a  tablet  of  ivory.     C.  slang  (nsu.  //.) 
(a)    Dice ;  to  touch    ivory,  to   play  at  dice,     (b) 
Billiard  balls. 

1830  LYTTON  F.  Clifford  iv,  Suppose  we  adjourn  to 
Fish  Lane,  and  rattle  the  ivories  !  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet. 
Trade  207,  i  Ivory  is  also  the  name  for  a  pass-ticket  on  a 
railway,  or  subscriber's  admission  to  a  theatre,  public 
gardens,  etc.  1864  SALAOvitt  AfotK  vii,  Yes,  I  will  promise 
you  1  will  keep  my  head  cool,  and  won't  touch  ivory  to- 
night. 1875  MASKELL  Ivories  15  The  famous  Assyrian 
ivories,  .which  are.  .preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Ibid. 
119,  I  advised  that  the  ivories  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
wooden  frames.  1888  Sporting  Life  28  Nov.  (Farmer),  On 
new  premises  . .  where  erstwhile  the  click  of  ivories  was 
heard.  1809  SIR  A.  WEST  Recoil.  I.  iii.  05,  I  was  given 
what  was  known  as  an  'ivory'  for  Lord  Dudley's  double 
box  on  the  grand  tier. 

6.  A  tusk  of  an  elephant,  etc. 

1894  SIR  G.  PORTAL  Mission  Uganda  v.  88  They  danced, 
.  .swinging  the  great  ivories  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLKY  Hr.  Africa  325  Some  of  these  private 
ivories  are  kept  for  years  and  years  before  they  reach  the 
trader's  hands. 

7.  slang,   (sing,  and//.)     The  teeth. 

1788  MRS.  COWLEY  Bold  Stroke  for  Hush.  \\.  ii,  DonSancho, 
who.  .complains  of  the  tooth -ache,  to  make  you  believe  that 
the  two  rows  of  ivory  he  carrit-s  in  his  head,  grew  there.  1811 
Lfjf.  Ktit.  s.  v.,  How  the  swell  flashed  his  ivories :  how  the 
gentleman  showed  his  teeth.  1819  Sporting  Mag.  V.  7  A 
chattering  blow  upon  the  mouth,  which  loosened  the  ivory. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglmu  Papers  Poems  1890  II.  147  He  showed 
his  ivory  some,  I  guess,  an'  sez,  'You're  fairly  pinned'. 

1898  Tit-Bits  18  June  230/1  His  friend  who  gets  one  of  his 
'ivories'  extracted  with,  .skill  by  the  same  dentist. 

II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

8.  simple  attrib. ,  passing  into  adj.     a.  Made  or 
consisting  of  ivory.     Ivory  gate :  see  GATE  sbJ-  5. 

1382  WYCLIF/V.  xliv,  9  [xlv.  8]  Fro  the  yuer  housis.  1533 
BELLENDEN  Livy  v.  (1822)  462  Thay  sett  doun  in  evore 
chiaris.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  n.  i.  352  In  luory  cofers  I 
haue  stuft  my  crownes,  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
457  The  Ivory  Image  of  Aiax.  1738  GLOVEK  Lconidas  in. 
148  The  iv'ry  car  with  azure  sapphire  shone.  1855  TENNYSON 
The  Letters  iii,  She  took  the  little  ivory  chest. 
b.  White  or  smooth  as  ivory. 

a  1586  Banks  Helicon  63  in  Montgomery's  Poems  275 
With  yvoire  nek,  and  pomellis  round,  And  comlie  interval!. 
1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  .y  Ad.  230  Sometimes  her  arms  infold 
him  like  a  band  ..  'Fondling',  she  saith,  'since  I  have 
hemm'd  thee  here  Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale  [etc.] '. 
1624  QUARLES  Div.  Foetus^  S  ion's  Sonn.  xii,  Thy  ivorie 
Teeth.  1652  H.  C.  Looking-Gl.  for  Ladies  A  iij,  Let  your 
Ivory  fingers  turn  over  these  Leaves.  1786  tr.  Beckfoni's 
I'athek  (1868)  57  Refresh  your  delicate  feet  and  your  ivory 
limbs.  1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  208  The  com- 
plexion was  typically  '  ivory  '.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  23  June 
8/1  The  bridesmaids'  dresses  were  composed  of  embroidered 
mousselaine  de  soie  over  ivory  satin.  1897  OUIDA  Alassa- 
rstus  xiv,  She  turned  her  ivory  shoulder  on  him. 

9.  General  comb. :  a.  attributive,  as  ivory  broker, 
convoy,  dealer^  merchant,  etc.     b.    objective  and 
obj.    gen.     as     ivory -bearer,     -carving^    -hunter^ 
-hunting,  -turner,  -turning.     C.  similative,  para- 
synthetic,  and  instrumental,  as  ivory -backed, -beaked, 
-faced,  -hafted,  -handled,  -headed,  -hilted,  -studded, 
-tinted,  -toned,  -wisted,  adjs. ;  also  ivory-like,  adj. 

1887  J.  ASHBY  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  192  There's 
hair-dye  for  the  gay  old  boys,  And  *ivory- backed  brushes. 
1864  TENNYSON  Islet  12  A  bevy  of-Eroses  apple-cheek'd  In 
a  shallop  of  crystal  *ivory-beak'd.  1898  iqik  Cent.  1021 
The  *ivory- bearers  eluded  the  ivory-hunters,  and  moved  on 
into  the  grass.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  10/2  The  alleged 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Stanley  is  said  ..  to  have  been 
brought  by  "ivory-brokers.  1839  Cliamhers'  Tour  Holland 
22/1  Numerous  cases  displaying  prodigies  of  Chinese  skill, 
in  *  ivory-carving.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  27  May  8/1  The  story 
of  an  *ivory  convoy  making  its  way  to  Zanzibar.  1799 
CORSE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  212,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, by  the  ^ivory-dealers  in  London,  that  the  largest 
tusks  generally  come  from  Africa.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr. 
Jekylliv.  (ed.  2)  41  An  *!vory-faced  and  silvery-haired  old 
woman  opened  the  door.  1706  VANBRUGH  Mistake  iv.  i.  296 
There's  thy  *ivory-hafted  knife  again.  1813  Examiner 
3  May  275/1  *Ivory-handled  . .  Knives  and  Forks.  1810 
KEATS  St.  Agnes  xi,  The  aged  creature  came,  Shuffling 
along  with  *  ivory-headed  wand.  1900  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  307 


vory-like  exostosis  from  the  tibia.     1863 
SPKKE  Disco-it.  Nile  101  The  greatest  man  we  found  here 


IVY. 

Serjeant  Jacob  Rand, .  .an  '  Ivory-Turner  liy  Trade,  c  1611 
CHAPMAN  Iliad  \.  197  Th'  "ivory-wristed  Queen. 
10.  Special  comb.  :  ivory-agaric,  a  sj« 
of  mushroom,  Hygrophorus  tinnitus  (.^yd.  .\'ot. 
Lex.  1887);  ivory-barnacle,  a  sj  <.ci<:>  ot  Acom- 
shell,  Balanns ebtirnciis  Cent.  Diet.  iSyo,;  ivory- 
bill,  a  species  of  woodpecker,  I'ims  or  Cam  ft- 
fliiius  frincipalis:  cf.  next;  ivory -billed  a., 
having  a  bill  resembling  ivory,  as  7 
woodpecker  (see  prec.),  and  Ivory-billed  loot, 
(/•'nlita  Americana,  ;  ivory-brown,  bone-bi 
obtained  from  ivory ;  ivory-eater  (see  qu> 
ivory -exostosis,  Path., '  the  form  of  bone  tumour 
which  is  hard  and  dense  like  ivory '  (SyJ.  .Soc.  Lex. 
1884);  ivory-gull,  see  GLLL  rf.  l;  ivory-jelly, 
a  jelly  made  from  ivory  dust  or  turnings  (Syd.  Sot. 
l.ex.  1887"  I  ivory-joint,  ?a  morbid  hardening  of 
a  joint;  ivory  -line,  Entom.,  a  smooth  yellowish- 
white  space  found  on  the  elytra  of  many  beetles; 
ivory-nut,  the  seed  of  the  South  American  palm, 
J'liytclfphas  macrocarpa,  the  albumen  of  which 
hardens  into  vegetable  ivory :  see  sense  2  ;  the 
Corozo-nnt;  hence  ivory-(nut-)palm,  -plant; 
ivory-paper,  a  thick  paper  or  thin  cardboard  with 
a  finely  prepared  polished  surface,  used  by  artists  ; 
ivory-rat,  =  ivory-eater  ;  ivory-saw  (see  quot.)  ; 
ivory -shell,  a  univalve  of  the  genus  E/mrna,  of  an 
ivory  colour;  ivory-space,  —  ivory-line;  ivory- 
tablet  (see  quot.!  ;  ivory-tree,  an  East  Indian 
tree  of  the  genus  IVrightia,  having  wood  of  a  tex- 
ture and  colour  resembling  ivory  (Miller  riant-n. 
1884);  ivory- type  (see  quot.  1875);  ivory- 
yellow,  a  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white.  Also 
IVORY-BLACK,  -BONE,  -WHITE. 

1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  460  *IroryJ>ill,  an  abbreviation 
of  *lvory-billed  Woodpecker,  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  beak,  Picas  or  Campc-philus  principals.  1861  Du 
CHAILI.U  Equat.  Afr.  xvi.  281  An  . .  animal  of  the  squirrel 
kind,  called  by  tlie  natives  the  inboco,  which  eats  ivory.  I 
have  called  it  the  '  "ivory-eater,  Sunrits  tforirvrus  '.  1885 
LifeSir  R.  Christison  \.  1-22  But  eventually  he  was  attacked 
with  what  appeared  to  be  sub-acute  rheumatism  of  belli 
knee-joints,  ending  slowly  in  '  *ivory-joints ',  or  perhaps 
anchylosis.  1880  P.  GILLMOKI:  On  Duty  r  r  In  the  south  the 
veldt  is  covered  with  the  *ivory  needle  thorn.  1866  7 t\,is. 
Bat.  884/1  The  *Ivory  Plant  of  South  America,  .producing 
the  nuts  known  as  ..  Vegetable  Ivory  in  commerce.  1897 
MARY  KINGSLEY  It7.  Africa  325  Ivories  . .  gnawed  by  that 
strange  little  creature  . .  the  "ivory  rat.  This  squirrel-like 
creature  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Paul  du  Chaillu. 
1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcch.  1207/2  *  Ivory-saw,  a  thin  saw 
stretched  in  a  steel  frame  for  sawing  ivory  from  the  solid. 
1873  ALDRICH  Marjorie  Daw  vii,  There  is  an  exquisite 
*ivorytype  of  Marjorie.  1875  KNIGHT  /V<  t.  Mccfi. 
I-'ory-type  (Photography),  a  kind  of  picture  in  which  two 
finished  photographs  are  taken,  one  light  in  colour,  made 
translucent  by  varnish,  tinted  on  the  back,  and  placed  over 
a  stronger  picture,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph 
in  natural  colours. 

Ivory,  dial,  form  of  IVY. 

Ivory-black.  A  fine  soft  black  pigment, 
obtained  by  calcining  ivory  in  a  closed  vessel ; 
sometimes  loosely  applied  to  bone-black. 

1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  JE.\?rc.,  Drawing  90  With  Ivory 
black  as  Elephants  tooth  burned.  173*  J.  PKKI.K  //,(/<<. 
Colours  53  The  proper  Black  for  Water-Colours  is  \\hat 
they  call  Ivory-black.  1836  J.  M.  GLU.LY  Magendic's 
J't'rinnl.  (ed.  2)  21  He  then  dissolves  the  morphia  in  acetic 
acid  and  treats  the  solution  with  ivory-black,  in  order  to 
withdraw  all  colour  from  it. 

t  Ivory-bone.  Obs.  Forms :  see  IVORY  and 
BONE.  [Cf.  BONE  sb.  4)3.]  =  IyonY  i. 

13..  St.  Gregory  (Vernon  MS.)  jg$  in  Archiv  Stud.  tieu. 
Spr.  LV,  Tables'riche  heo  tok  to  hire  pat  weore  i  mad  of 
lueerbon.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEntis  1.  ix.  21  Als  gratius  for  to 
behald,  I  wene,  As  evor  bone  [1555  euour  bane]  by  craft  of 
hand  wele  dycht.  1530  PALSGR.  235/1  Ivery  bone,  yucyr,-. 
1549  ConipL  Scot.  i.  20  Castell  ylione  . .  bed  al  the  portis  of 
euoir  bane.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Ycnns  n.  697  Thair  Keillis 
all  war  maid  of  Euir  bane. 

I'vory-whi'te, ".  and  sf>. 

A.  adj.  \\hiteasivory;  of  the  colour  of  ivory. 


chariot  jom  d 

1876  Om.  KLIOT  Dan.  tier.  Ixx,  She  was  glowing  like  . .  : 
delicate,  *ivory-tinted  flower.     1703  L<*n<i.  <in:.  No.  3902/4 


23  Dec.  553/1  Sepals  and  petals,  ivory-white. 
B.  sb.  1.  The  colour  of  ivory. 

1897  Daily  Xtii-<s  17  Sept.  6/7  Its  warm  brown  contr. 
pleasantly  with  the  ivory-white  of  the  cloth. 

2.  ellipt.  Ivory-white  porcelain  ;  spec,  a  creamy- 
white  porcelain  anciently  made  in  China. 

t  Ivray.  Obs.  Also -aye.   [a.  F.  ivraie,\  ivroie 
(;6th  c.  in  Littre) :— L.  cbriaca  drunken  (sc.  h,-, 
in  reference  to  its  intoxicating  qualities.]    The  weed 
Darnel,  Loliittn  tennilentiim. 

1578  LYTK  Daiiaens  iv.  xv.  469  luray  is  a  vitious  grayne 
that  combereth  or  anoyeth  corne,  especially  wheat.     1597 
GHKARDE  Herbal\.  li.  S  2.  71  Darnell  is  called  ..  in  Fi. 
Darnell,  of  some   luray  and  Raye.     i6n  COTGK.,  luraye, 
Darnell,  Ray,  lucray.      1879  PKIOK  Plant-n.,  I: 

Ivy  *\-\-\j,il<.  /'/.  ivies  (ai-viz.  Forms:  a. 
i  ifl*,  yflg,  3  ivi,  4  yvi,  4-5  yve,  yvy,  5-6  ivye, 
5  -  ivie,  6  yvie,  (ive),  4-  ivy.  0.  i  ifesii.  ~ 
iwen,-yn,  j  iven,  6  yven,  9  dial,  ivin,  hivin  . 
ivvens.  y.  y  dial,  ivory,  ivery,  iv'ry.  [Oh. 
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///;,  obscurely  related  to  OlIG.  ebafipri,  efiawi, 
ei>(ih^  MUG.  cb?-hon,  tp-hoit,  early  mod.G.  (i.^'-i 
vbkouw,  Ger.  ep-heu  (1600  \  epheu  (1669),  Ml.t,. 
fftff,  I,G.  eiloof.  The  first  clement  of  these 
appears  to  be  an  OTeut.  *ffa,  of  which  no  cog- 
nates are  known.  The  second  element  in  OHG. 
is  app.  k$ivi,  MUG.  /wit,  Ger.  hcu  hay;  Kluge 
suggests  that  OE.  ifig  may  similarly  go  back  to 
an  earlier  If-heg.  But  no  explanation  appears 
of  the  connexion  with  '  hay1.] 

1.  A  well-known  climbing  evergreen  shrub  (He- 
dera  Helix),  indigenous  to  Europe  and  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  dark-green  shining  leaves, 
usually  five-angled,  and  bearing  umbels  of  green- 
ish-yellow flowers,  succeeded  by  dark  berries ;  it 
is  a  favourite  ornamental  covering  of  walls,  old 
buildings,  ruins,  etc.  The  plant  was  anciently 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Barren,  creeping  small  ivy  (formerly  also  earth-hy^ 
and  GROUND-IVY  z) :  a  small,  creeping,  flowerless  variety 
growing  on  hedgebanks.  Black,  English  ivy  :  the  common 
ivy,  also  termed  //.  ni^ra,  from  its  black  berries.  Queens- 
land  x'}',  an  Australian  species  having  pinnate  leaves. 
/  ariegattdtoyi  a  variety  having  variegated  leaves. 

a.     a  800  Leiden  Gloss.  44  Hederam,  ibaei.    Erfurt  Gloss, 
''.••••/era,  ife^.     r  1000  in  Cockayne  Shrine  139/27  Weal 
se  is  mkl  iti^e  bewrijen,    c  1000  Sax.  Lecchd.  1,  212  Kor<5 
yhj . .  Jjysse  wyrte  be  man  hederan  nigran  and  obrum  naman 
aorS  ifij  nemneb.    .21250  Owl  ^  fftgkt,  27  On  old  stoc  .. 
was  mid  i\i  al  bi-gtowe.     1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  DC  I3.  R. 
xvn.  liii.  i,  Bod  I.  MS.),  Oftyn  Poetes  were  crowned  with  luye  : 
in  token  of  noble  u-itte  &  scharpe.  for  the  yuye  is  alwei  grene.    J 
1578  LYTF  I^odoens  in.  xlix.  387  The  blacke  luye  hath  harde    ' 
wooddy   branches.      1597   GutABDB   Herbal  n.   ccci.    708 
Creeping  or  barren  hue  is  called  . .  in  English  ground  line. 
1624  CAPT    SMITH  Virginia  v.  170  The  poysoned  weed  is 
much    in   shape   like   our   English   luy.      1764  CHURCHILL    ! 
Gotham  i,  The  Ivy  crawling  o'er  the  hallow'd  cell.     1814    I 
L.  Hi'xr  Feast  Poets,  Bacchus,  or  the  Pirates  (1815)  156    ' 
And  then  an  ivy,  with  a  flowering  shoot,  Ran  up  the  mast 
in  rings.     1835  HOOKER  Brit.  Flora  I.  123  The  Irish  Ivy  is 

of  its 


ruins  old  !      1839  TKNNYSON   Lotos-eaters,    Chor.    Sottf  i, 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep,  And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies 

ft.  a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  718  Hed'era,  ifejn.  f  1425  I'oc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  644/26  Hec  edera, . .  iwyn,  a  1450  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  277  pan  se  |?ai  a  howsc  a  lytyll  bam  fro 
Oure-growne  wyt  Iwen.  1483  Latk.  AngL  199/1  An  Ivcn, 
nii-ra.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  vi.  7  They  were  con- 
strayned  to  weere  garlandes  of  yven.  1828  Craven  Dial., 
frin.  Ivy.  1876-93  Ivin  in  north,  dial,  glossaries  from 
Northumberland  to  Lincolnshire.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss., 
ttfOtns.  or  Ivvy,  ivy. 

y.  1877  ,V.  II'.  Line.  Gloss.,  Ivory,  ivy.  1886  S.  W. 
Line.  Gli'ss.)  fvery,  Ivry,  often  used  for  Ivy  ;  as  '  The  ivery 
had  grown  thruff  the  roof.  1895  E.  A  nglia  Gloss . ,  Ivory ; 
ivy.  1895  EMERSON  Bird's  56. 

fb    Used  as  a  sign  that  wine  was  sold  within  ; 
cf.  ivy-garland  in  3  d,  and  IVY-BUSH.  Obs. 

1436  /W,  J'oftns  (Kpllsi  II.  183  What  nedeth  a  garlande, 
whyche  i.s  mr.de  of  ivye,  Shew  a  tavern  wynelesse,  also 
tluyve  I,  14..  IVky  I  can't  be  a  Nun  358  in  E.E.  P.  (1862) 
147  A  fayre  garlond  of  yve  grene  Whyche  hangeth  at  a 
taverne  dore,  Hyt  ys  a  false  token  as  I  wene,  But  yf  there 
be  wyne  gode  and  sewer.  1612  W.  PARKES  dfrt<iine~Dr. 
(1876.1  37  The  luy  is  hung  out  in  almost  euery  place,  and 
open  market,  kept  as  vnder  the  allowance  of  authority. 

2.  Applied,  with  distinctive  addition,  to  various 
(usually  climbing   or   creeping)    plants    of  other 
genera. 

American  or  Five-leaved  ivy,  Virginia  creeper.  Am- 
Pehpsis  hederacea  or  qninqnefolia.  Bindweed-leaved 
ivy,  the  genus  Menispcrnntnit  Moon-seed.  Boston  or 
Japanese  ivy,  Ampdopsis  tricmpidata.  Colosseum 
or  Kenilworth  ivy,  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  i  Miller  Phint-n. 
1884).  German  ivy,  Senecio  mikanoides,  a  variety  of 
Groundsel  (Webster  1864) ;  Yclloiv German  ii>y,S.  scandens', 
Indian  ivy,  Scindapsus  j>ertnsus  \M^nstcra  delicif>sa)a.\\& 
other  species  (Miller)  ;  Mexican  ivy,  Cohsea  scandt-ns 

;  American)  Poison  ivy,  A'/tus  Toxicodendron  ; 
(Trctis.  fiat.  18661  ;  West  Indian  ivy,  Mnrcgravia  nm-  \ 
bcltata  (Miller).  See  also  GROUND-IVY. 

1588  GREENE  Pandosto  (1607)  20  To  see  if  perchance  the 
sheepe  was  browzing  on  the  sea  luie.  1760  J.  LEE  hit  rod. 
Rot,  App.  316  Ivy,  Bindweed-leaved,  Menispermmn.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  53/2  Awpelopsis  . .  hederacea,  the  Virginian  | 
Creeper  or  American  Ivy.  Ibid.  632/2  Ivy —German,  a 
garden  name  for  Scnccio  mikattoidt's,  1879  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Five-leaved  Ivy,  a  common  garden 
name  for  the  Virginia  creeper,  Airtfielafsis  hederacea, 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.    a.  simple  attributive,  as 
ivy-bloom,   -bttd,   f  -crop,  -crown,   -shroud,  -stem, 
-wood)  -wreath,     b.  instrumental,   as   ivy-bound, 
-circled,  -clad,  -covered,  -crowned,  -gnarled,  -Jntng^ 
-mantled,    -ridden,   f  -tapissed,   -twined,    -walled, 
-wimpled,  -wound,  -wreathed  adjs.     c.  similative, 
as  ivy-twisted  adj. 

1821  SHELLEY  Promcth.  Unb.  \.  \.  745  The  yellow  bees 
in  the  *ivy-bloom.  i86a  BARNES  Hwomcly  Rhymes  \.  201 
Avore  the  walls  wer  *ivy-bountl.  a  1593  MAKLOVVF.  '  Comt\ 
live  ivitli  me'  v,  A  belt  of  s-traxv  and  "ivie  buds.  1622 
DRAVTON  Poly~olb.  xxvi.  118  An  *Iay-seeJe<l  Bower.  1875 
W.  M'-ILWRAITH  Guide  Wigtownshire  83  A  small  two- 


monSe  ^egaderod  be  we  hataS  ianuarius.     a  noo 

in  Wr.-Wiilcker  298/2?  {.'uriwi-m,,  iti^.iop,     (11747  HOMW- 

WORTH   Rent.    I'irgii   26   The    "Ivy   crown   is    mentioned 
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frequently  by  the  ancients,  as  worn  by  the  poet*  in  those 

days.     1631  MILTON/ 

hore.      1813  S 

Soothing  •  ;  --  - 

Knockin 

«8s8  H  A 

hun^  antiquity.     1597-8  Br.  HAI.L  Sat.  v.  i.  9  K 

now  I.. to  thy  hand  yeeld  up  the  'iuye-mace  From 
i 'crsiiis,  and  more  smooth  Horace.    ijyGwtEUgy 

9  Save  that  from  yonder  'ivy-mantled  tuwcr  The  r.- 

does  to  the  moon  complain.    1865  1  •'..  i 

•  ic  nf  ihe  '/.Id  bells  in  the  "ivy-nt-Uol 

tower.     1867  W.  CORY  Lett.  -V  Jrnls.  (1897)  197  Never  have 

I  seen  ruins  so  ruinm  ,     -, 

Enid  J22   Monstrous  "ivy-stems  Claspt  tin-  ^r.iy 

hairy-fibred  arms.     1675  M 

a  basket  sets  on  bread  of  wheat,  And  in  an  *ivy-tankard 

wine  good  store.     1602  CARKW  Cornwall  in  b,  Onely  there 

remaine  the  *Iuie-tapissed   wals  of  the  keepe.     1820  W. 

TOOKE  tr.  Lilian  I.  ^14  The  "ivy-turned  thyrsus  in  his  hand. 

1863  I.    WILLIAMS   aagtisitry  11.  xxiii.   (1874)  74  In  "ivy- 

walled  solitude.    1621  S.  WAKU  Happiness  0> 

9    Owlcs    in      Iuy-wr, >!(!-;.      1626    liA'.UN  .\yirti  §    \    \ 

thorow  Ivy  wood.  1644  DIGBY  Nat.  bodies  116451  183  The 
ivywood  and  divers  others.  1896  '  M.  Fiici.n  '  Attila  u.  36 
The  bowl  of  i\-j--wood  Our  hero  drinks  from.  1866  J.  B. 
ROSE  tr.  Ovid's  Met.  309  The  thyrsus  *ivy-wound. 

d.  Special  comb. :  ivy-bells,  the  Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower,  Campanula  hederacea  (Britten  Sc  Hol- 
land) ;  ivy-bind,  a  climbing  ivy  stem  ;  ivy-bind- 
weed, Climbing  Buckwheat,  Polygomtm  Convol- 
vu/us ;  ivy  broom  rape,  a  species  of  Orobanche, 
with  purple  stem,  parasitic  upon  ivy ;  ivy-chick- 
weed,  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell,  I 'cronica  hedcrifolia 
(Britten  &  Holland);  ivy-dart,  the  thyrsus;  ivy- 
fern  (see  quot.)  ;  ivy-garland,  a  garland  of  ivy, 
formerly  the  sign  of  a  house  where  wine  was  sold : 
cf.  Ivv-BL'SH ;  ivy-geranium,  the  procumbent  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargonium ;  ivy-girl,  an  effigy  of  a  girl 
formed  of  ivy:  see  quots.,  and  cf.  holly-boy  s.v. 
HOLLY  3 ;  ivy  (grape)-vine,  a  species  of  vine, 
I'itis  indivisa  (Miller  Plant-it.  1884);  ivy-gum, 
the  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  the  ivy :  cf. 
gum  ivy  (GUM  sb.~  3  b)  ;  ivy-like  a.,  like  or 
resembling  ivy ;  ivy-owl  vsee  quot.) ;  ivy -resin  = 
ivy-gum ;  ivy-twine  =  ivy-bind;  ivy-vine,  the 
Virginia  Creeper;  ivy -wort,  (a)  Lindley's  name 
for  the  natural  order  Araliacc&y  which  includes  the 
ivy  and  its  congeners ;  (£)  see  quot.  1640  for  ivy- 
like.  Also  IVY-BUSH,  -LEAF, -LEAVED, -TOD, -TREK. 

1731  T.  Cox  Magna  Brit.  VI.  232/2  [The  lightning]  ran 
down  in  the  Form  of  an  *  Ivy-bind,  searing  the  Tree.  1578 
LYTE  Dodoens  in.  liii.  394  This  kinde  of  Bindeweede  is 
called  . .  Windweede,  or  *Iuybindweede.  1879  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  \vy-\$\\\&'wtt(\tPoIygoni(niConi't>k'i{!iis. 
a  1661  HOLY  DAY  Jitrfnal  134  For  in  Pierian  caves  he  never 
sings,  Nor  with  an  *  ivy-dart  divinely  raves.  1865  GOSSE 
Land  $  Sea  (1874)  351  The  curious  *  Ivy-fern,  Hemionitis 
palmata,  whose  five-angled  leaves,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
clothed  with  a  bristling  crop  of  red  down  [etc.].  1553  T. 
WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  177  By  an  *Ivie  garland,  we  judgetnere 
is  wine  to  sell.  1894  Daily  News  17  July  6/5  Drooping  sprays 
of  *ivy  geranium,  with  its  beautiful  pointed  leaves  of 
brightest,  glossiest  green.  1736  PEGGE  Kentidsms,  Holty- 
f>oys&nd  *  Ivy-girls,  in  West  Kent,  figures  in  the  form  of  a  boy 
and  girl,  made  one  of  holly,  the  other  of  ivy,  upon  a  Shrove 
Tuesday,  to  make  sport  with.  1779  Gcntl.  Mag.  XLIX.  137 
The  boys  . .  in  another  part  of  the  village,  were  assembled 
together  and  burning  what  they  called  an  fry  Girl,  which 
they  had  stolen  from  the  girls.  1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lt.r., 
*  Ivy-gum.  1861  Miss  PRATT  Ffautr.  PI.  III.  103  In  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  an  exudation  is  found 
on  the  old  trunks  of  the  Ivy,  called  ivy-gum.  1640  PARKIN- 
SON Theat.  Rot.  v.  xcv.  681  Cynibalaria  Italica  Hederacea. 
the  Italian  Gondelo  or  *Ivie  like  leafe.  Ibid.  682  We  may 
call  it  in  English  eyther  Iviewort  or  the  Ivie  like  leafe.  1841 
H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  i.  10  Wit  ..so  disproportionate,  that  it 
conceals  in  its  ivy-like  luxuriance  the  robust  wisdom  about 
which  it  coils  itself.  1678  RAY  Willaghhys  Ornith.  102 
The  common  brown  or  ^Ivy-Owl.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl. 
•$"«//.,  * 'Ivy  Resin. .'^  brought  from  Persia,  and  some  other 
of  the  hot  countries.  . .  It  is  said  to  be  emollient  and  deter- 
gent, and  to  make  a  noble  balsam  for  fresh  wounds.  1597-8 
BP.  HALL  Sat.,  Dcjiance  Enrie  19  Nor  the  low  bush  feares 
climbing  *yvy-twine.  1867  MRS.  STOWE  Knocking  in  Rei. 
Poems  12  The  bolt  is  clogged  and  dusty;  Many-fingered 
"ivy-vine  Seals  it  fa.-»t  with  twist  and  twine.  1640 'Iviewort 
[see  ivy-like\.  1866  Treat.  Bot.  85/1  Araliacex  \Araliads, 
fvyw0ris\  form  a  small  natural  order  closely  approaching 
umbel  lifers. 

Hence  I"vy  v.  trans.,  to  cover  with  or  as  with 
ivy  (cf.  IVIED);  in  quot.y?^. 

1843  LOWELL  Poems,  Prometheus,  Earth  with  her  twining 
memories  ivies  o'er  Their  holy  sepulchres. 

Ivy,  variant  of  Ive  in  HERB  IVE. 

I*vy-be:rry.  Also  ivenberry.  The  fruit  or 
seed  of  the  ivy. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  xv.  168  It  [a  tree]  is  alle  grene  as 
it  were  Ivy  Beryes.  1483d///.  Angl.  199  i  An  Iven  bery» 
cornnbus.  1530  PALSGR.  235/1  Ivy  berry,  gray**  d*  hitrrf. 
i634MiLTOs  Comusss  His  clustering  locks,  With  ivy-berries 
wreathed. 

Ivy-bush.  A  bushy  branch  of  ivy  ;  fig.  a 
place  of  concealment  or  retirement,  f  b.  spec.  A 
bush  of  ivy  or  a  representation  of  it,  placed  outside 
a  tavern  as  a  sij;n  that  wine  was  sold  there;  often 
in  phrase  good  wine  needs  no  ivy-bush  ;  hence,  the 
tavern  itself  (0&r.)<  c*-  Bl'sH  sf>-1  £•  t  Hence  fig. 
A  sign  or  display  (of  anything',  (obs.}. 

1576  Fi.KMiN-r:  /\i'/.'//.  F.pist.  382  Hee  is  never  ! 


I-WEDE. 

Ivie  bush  :  his  lippes  are  alwayes  staynd  with  the  Juice  of 
• 

--•at,   ther  needeth   i, 

1591  I  loki.j  a«rf  J-ruitei  185  Womens  beauty 
an  luy  bush,  that  cals  men  to  the  tauen:  .tselfe 

withoutc  to  v  'her.     1611  U 

1876}  12  Then  Tobacco  was  an   Indian, 
vnpiped,  nou  1648 

|IXKV\  /.'///:,/ (inaie  \.  it  \\  of  iioasting  doth 

but  shew  the  badnesse  of  his  wine.  1699  LOCKE  AW//,.  ,ed.  41 
$,  94  .nice,  with  a!. 

ii  Chirping  of  the  v  1738 

okT 

Look  !  Kgad,  he  look'd  for  all  the  World  like  an  Owl  in  an 
Ivy  liuslr.     i8a3  \.  CLAKKK  .Mem.  U'tsley  fain.  252  Mr. 
Wesley  gave  out  the  following  line;    'Like  to  an  ,   • 
ivy-bush  '.     1869  HAZLITT  Enf.  I'm:  262  Like  an  owl  in  an 
ivy-bush. 

Ivyl,  obs.  form  of  EVIL. 

I'vy-lea°f.  A  leaf  of  ivy  ;  \  taken  as  the  type 
of  a  thing  of  little  value.  Tofifti  -ivy. 

leaf  (Jig. .,,  to  console  oneself  (for  failure,  etc.)  with 
some  frivolous  employment  {obs.'). 

c  1000  Sajc.  LetcM.  1 1.  326  N  im  . .  ifrz,  leaf  be  on  eorban 
wixb.     <ri374  CHAUCER  Tnylus  v.  1433  But,  Troylu-. 
mayst  now,  este  or  weste,  Pipe  in  an  ivy  leefe,  if  that  the 
leste.     1387-8  T.  USK  Tat.  Lore  in.  vii.  <Skeat)  1.  < 
wel  the  gardiner,  he  may  pipe  with  an  yue  leafe,  his  fruite 
is  failed.     1390  r,o\vj:R  c<<nf.\\.  21  1'hat  all  nis  worth  an 
yvy  left-.     1869  HA7L.ITT  Ent.'.  /Vt>7'.  425  To  fife  in  an  try 
If  of,  to  go  and  engage  in  any  sterile  or  idle  occupation,  to 
hang  one's  heels  up. 

Ivy-leaved,  a.  Having  quinquangular  leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  ivy. 

In  many  names  of  plants,  as  Ivy-leaved  Bellflower, 
Campanula,  hederacea,  •  L  Chickweed  or  Speedwell, 
Ivy-chickwecd  ;  I.  Crowfoot,  Kan  UK  -us; 

I.  Duckweed,  Limit.i  trisul,,i;  I.  Pelargonium,  a 
creeping  species  of  Pelargonium  ;  J.  Toad-flax,  Linaria 

1789  J.  Pll-KlNGTOS  View  Dfrbysh.  I.  viii.  417  Ranun- 
culus hedi-raceits.  Ivy-leaved  Crowfoot.  1861  Miss  PRATT 
Flo'.ver.  Fl.  IV.  125  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  ..  is  a  common 
plant  on  the  walls  of  gardens.  1887  Dally  Xnvs  n  July 
3  7  A  magnificent  display  of  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums. 

I'vy-tO'd.  arch.     [See  TOD.]   =  Ivy-bush. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Mar.  67  At  length  within  an 
Yuietodde-.I  heard  a  busie  bustling.  i6t>3DRAYTON  He 
Ep.  xiii.  158  Roosted  all  day  within  an  Ivy  Tod.  1798 
COLERIDGE  Anc.  Mar.  vn.  v,  When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy 
with  snow.  1885  TENNYSON  Balin  330  The  battlement  over- 
lopt  with  ivytods. 

I"vy-tree'. 

fl.  A  large  plant  of  ivy.  Obs. 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Kitiffs  xix.  4  Whanne  he  was  comen,  and 
satte  vndir  an  yue  tree.  1530  PALSGR.  235/1  Ivy  tree, 
fiierrc.  1707  Curios,  in  H uskl tf  Card.  71  Trunks  of  Ivy- 
Trees,  that  grew  along  on  the  Ground. 

2.  a.  An  evergreen  tree  of  New  Zealand  (fanax 
Colensoi) ;  also  Otago  Ivy-tree ;  b.  A  North  Ameri- 
can genus  of  evergreens,  American  Laurel,  A'almia. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Hot.  App.  316  Ivy-tree  of  America, 
A'lihiiia.  1883  J.  HECTOR  Hami-ik.  .\'r.v  Zealand  127 
Horoeka,  ivy-tree,  an  ornamental,  slender,  and  sparingly- 
branched  tree.  Wood  close-grained  and  tough.  1884  Mil  I>K 
Pla>it-n.t  Fanax  Colcnsoi,  Otago  Ivy-tree. 

Iw,  obs.  form  of  YEW. 

tl-wake,  v.  Obs.  In  3  i-wakien.  [f.  I-1-*- 
\\.\Kf.  v. :  cf.  MHG.  gewachen.']  inlr.  To  wake. 

1 1205  LAY.  28082  pa  gon  ich  iwakien :  Swioe  ich  gon  to 
quakien. 

I-waked,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WAKE  v. 
tl-wa-ld,  i-weld,  sl>.    Ol>s.    [OE.  gm'tald 

(  =  Oi->.g-iwa/d,OHG.ga-,gi-i'a/t,  MUG.  and  ' 
gewalt,  Du.  geweld),  i.  &e-,  I-1  4-  root  wald 
wci~hl-a>i :  see  \\'IKLD  z'.]  Power. 

<!  icoo  Cxdmrm's  Gen.  635  iC.r.)  ponne  he  his  seweald 
hafaS.  CH75  Lamb.  Horn.  103  pe  mon  ne  ah  his  modes 
iwald.  a  1150  O-.vlff  Night.  1541  Godd  hit  wot  I  heo  nah 
i\veld,  7  ha  heo  hine  makie  kukeweld. 

tl-walden,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gewcaldan  (  -  OS. 
giu'aldan,  OHG.  giwaltan,  MHG.  gewalten,  Goth. 
gawaldan),  f. ge-,  I-1  +  wealdan:  see  WIELD  i/.l] 
trans.  To  have  power  over  ;  to  sway,  rule,  control. 

c  1000  jf.LFRic  Hem.  II.  308  Ic..sewealde  eallcs  middan- 
eardes.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Drihten .  .alre  sceafte  jcwalt. 
c  IMS  LAY.  17213  Mid  liste  me  mai  ihalden  pat  strengoe  ne 
mai  iwalden. 

I-walken,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WALK  r.i  I- walled, 
of  WALL  v.  I-wan:  see  I- WON.  I-waned,  ME. 
pa.  pple.  of  WANE  v.  I-war,  i-ware,  i-warre, 
obs.  ff.  AWARE.  I-warisd,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
WAKISH  v.  I-warned,  of  WARN  :•. 

t  I-wa-rness.  Obs.  [f.  hoar,  obs.  f.  AWABE  + 
-NESS.]  Watchfulness,  vigilance,  wariness. 

a  1250  Chvl  ff  Ni^ht.  1226  Crete  duntes  beoth  the  1. 
5cf  me  i-kepth  raid  i-wamesse. 

I-warpen,   ME.  pa.   pple.   of  WARP  :-.     I- 
wasche(n,  i-washe,  i-wasshen,  ff  WASH  r. 
I-wasted,  of  WASTE  v.    I-watred,  o!  ' 
I-wraxen,  of  WAX  v. 

Iwce,  Iwe,  obs.  forms  of  JCICF,  Ji'W. 

I-wedded,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  Wn>  -'• 

tl-we-de.  Obs.  [OE.fnwi&,-tB**f.-OHG. 
ga-,giu',iti.  MllG.gcwtrtc),  f.^e-,  I-1  +  visd,  witde, 
wide,  WEED  !/>.]  A  garment,  a  weed. 

coso  Lindis/.  Cusp.  Matt.  iii.  4  De  ilca  soSlice  iohannes 
^ewede  of  herum  5zra  camella.    f  1000  ^ELFmc  HJ>*  . 


I-WELDE. 

II.  148  He  nolde  awendan  . .  his  ^ewxda  8<  he  on  westene 
hasfde.  f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  On  tie  and  on  wete,  and 
ec  on  iwedan.  c  1205  LAV.  9450  On  heo  duden  heore 
iweden.  Ibid.  26754  Ne  nime  3e  nenne  stede  No  nanes 
cnihtes  iwede. 

I-weie,  i-weye,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WEIGH  v. 
I-weld,  of  WKLL  v.  I-weld  :  see  I-WALD. 

t  I-welde,  v.  06s.  Also  Je wilde  (n.  [OE. 
iejdan,  --vytdan.  f.geweald,  I-WALIJ  :  see  WIELD 
trans.  To  exercise  power  over ;  to  wield,  rule ; 
to  subdue. 

c  looo  Ags.  Gasp.  Mark  v.  4  Hine  nan  man  xewyldan  ne 
mihte.  c«l75  Lamb.  Ham.  in  Iwisliche  \&  clennesse 
iwelt  alle  unjieawes.  c  1205  LAY.  9029  Tou  and  twenli 
wintre  pis  loud  he  iwalde. 

I-welled,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WELL  v.  I- 
wemmed,  of  WEM  v.,  to  stain. 

tl-wende,  s/>.  Ots.  [ME.;  origin  obscure: 
perh.  related  to  next.]  ?  Contrivances. 

a  1250  Owl  ff  Night.  651  Men  habbet,  among  other  i-wendc, 
A  rum-hus  at  hore  bures  ende. 

t  I-we-nde,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gcwt_ndan  ( =  OHG. 
giwenten,  Goth,  gawandjan},  f.  ft-,  I-l  +  wptda>i 
to  turn,  WEND.] 

1.  trans.  To  turn;  to  change;  to  bring  about. 
BeovruI/^Z.)  315  GuS-beorna  sum  wicg  "^e-wende.     a  1000 

Cxdmon's  Gen.  427  (Gr.)  sif  hit  cower  aeni;$  mae^e  gewendan 
mid  wihte,  baet  (etc.],  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  97  Matheus  bet 
wes  cachepol,  bene  he  iwende  to  god-spellere.  a  1225 
A  tier.  ^.254  Sansumes  foxes,  bet  hefden  be  nebbes  euerichon 
iwend  frommard  o3er. 

2.  To  turn  oneself ;  to  turn;  to  go.     a.   reft. 

a  looo  Boetk.  Mctr.  xxii.  113  jEjhwilc .  .hine  hrseoe  sceolde 
eft  gewendan  in  to  sinum  modes  xemynde.  c  1275  Passion 
Our  Lord  112  in  O.  E.  Misc.  40  He  hym  vt  iwende  al  bi 
buster  nyhte. 

b.  intr.  To  turn,  wend  one's  way,  go. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  103  Hie..sibban  naefre  to  unrihtum  ne 
jewendaS.  c  1000  *LFRIC  Horn.  I.  60  Drusiana  ba  aras  . . 
and.. ham  ^ewende.  £"1175  Lamb.  Horn.  07  Hit  iwendeS 
from  ufele  to  gode.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  2  Hire  mo5er  wes 
iwend  be  weipe  worldliche  men.  .schulen  iwenden.  c  1275 
Passion  our  Lord  148  in  O.  E.  Misc.  41  Vre  louerd  myd 
heom  iwende  to  geth-semany.  a  1300  Flariz  fit  BI.  61  Hire 
to  feche  ihc  wille  i-wende. 

tl-wene,  v.  06s.  [OE.  gcwtnan  (=Goth. 
gaw(njan\,  (.  ge-,  I-1  -riv/uan  to  WEEX.]  trans. 
and  intr.  To  expect ;  to  hope  ;  to  think,  suppose. 

a  looo  Juliana  453  (Gr.)  Ic  . .  me  pyslicre  XT  bra^e  ne 
Zewende  !  c  1000  Aft.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixviii.  3  Ic  on  God  minne 
_. .  gewene.  c  1205  LAV.  10237  Al  hit  oSer  iwarS :  o5er  he 
iwende.  c  1275  Ibid.  17722  Ware  his  euere  be  man  . .  bat 
wolde  hit  iwene  bat  he  soch  were. 

I-wenet,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WEAN-  v.  I-went, 
of  \VEKD  v.  I-weorht,  of  WORK  v. 

tl-we-pen.  Obs.  [f.  I-i  +  wefen,  WEAPON: 
cf.  OHG.  giw&fani,  gtw&ftnt,  MHG.  gewdfen, 
-wsefen.']  Weapons,  arms,  equipment. 

c  1205  LAV.  28388  He  hehte  his  cnihtes  alle  mid  alle  heore 
iwepnen  ut  of  burhje  wenden. 

I-wepened,  i-wepned,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of 
WEAPON  v .  I- wept,  of  WEEP  v.  I-werned, 
of  WARN  v.  I-werred,  of  WAR  v.  I-wersed, 
of  WORSE  v.  I-weschen,  i-wesscen,  of  WASH 
v.  I-wet,  of  WET  v.  I-weve,  of  WEAVE  v. 
I-werche :  see  I-WURCHE. 

tl-wMleS,  adv.  and  conj.  Obs.  In  4  i-whils, 
ewhils,  ywhils.  [f.  WHILES  :  the  nature  of  the 
prefix  is  obscure.]  a.  adv.  In  the  mean  time, 
meanwhile,  b.  conj.  Whilst. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  uc.  23,  I  whils  be  wickid  prides 
kyndeld  is  be  pore.  Ibid,  xxxix.  n  What  profetabilte  is  in 
my  blode  :  ywhils  I  descend  in  corupcioun.  Ibid.  xci.  14 
Thai  sail  resayfe  mykil  mare  when  this  life  is  endid  and 
l  whils  thai  sail  be  wele  sufTrand. 

Iwhillc,  early  ME.  form  of  OE.  gehwylc,  EACH. 
q.v.  I-whited,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WHITE  v. 

tl-wi-ht,  a.  Obs.  [f.  I-U  ME.  -uiiht :  see 
WIGHT  a.]  Valiant,  brave. 

ci2o5  LAY.  12175  He  chzs  of  ban  iwihte  ten  busend 
cnihten. 

t  I-wil,  a.  Obs.  [f.  stem  of  WILL  v. ;  cf.  Goth. 
gawilja,  -jis  willing.]  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

c  1205  LAV.  17122  Hit  weoren  him  swiSe  iwil  bat  he  berof 
wuste.  Ibid.  29515  pat  him  wes  ful  iwil. 

Iwil,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  EVIL. 

tl-wi'll,  sb.  06s.  Forms:  i  sewil(l,  2-3 
i-wil,  i-wille,  3-4  ywyl,  ywille.  [OE.  gewill 
and  gewile,  i.  re-,  I- 1  +  stem  of  will-an  to  WILL.] 
Will,  wish;  pleasure. 

f888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  iv,  On  yfelra  manna  gewill. 
c  1175  Lamb.  //am.  61  God .  .jife  us  to  him  god  iwil  Ibid 
93  Pzt  weorc  wes  bigunnen  on}en  godes  iwillan  c  1205 
LAV.  6229  ?:f  hit  weore  bin  iwille  and  bu  hit  don  woldest. 
a  1,75  fro,'.  /E  If  red  423  in  O.  £.  Misc.  129  Ich  telle  him 

r  a  dote,  bad  sait[hj  al  is  y-wille,  banne  he  sulde  ben  stille 
1340  Aytnb.  94  Hyer  is  myn  ywyl  to  spekene  of  uirtue  more 
opaatidhB. 

I-wilned,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WTILN  v. 

t  I-Win,  sb.  Obs.    Also  i-wyn.     [OE.  itwin(n 
•i'in,  OHG.  gi-,  gewin,  MHG.  gewin, 
G. .  gewinn),  f.  ge.,  I- 1  +  winnan  to  labour ;   to 
suffer  ;  to  fight,  contend  ;  to  win  :  see  WIN  v.~] 

1.  Labour,  toil ;  suffering.     (Only  in  OE.) 

<-»oo  tr.  Bxda'sffist.  n.  i.  (,890)  94  pi,  jewin  &  bissum 
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'    Xelic,  beos  semen  pe  wis.     f  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  44 
He  was  on  jewinne  £  hine  lange  sebitd. 

2.  Battle,  war  ;  contest,  strife. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Bocth.  xxiv.  §  2  Sume.  .tiliaS  bonne  baes 
ae*5er  je  on  sibbe  se  on  ^ewinne.  1:1205  LAV.  9044  Ne 
bilfefde  he  naeuer  naenne..pat  heold  feht  and  iwin  Swa  dude 
Kinbelin. 

3.  Gain,  profit. 

r  looo  Affs.  Ps.  (Th.)  civ.  39  Hi  folca  jewinn  fremdra 

fesanon.     c'  1275  Duty  of  Christians  91  in  O.  /•.".  Misc.  144 
delschipe  and  tuber  iwyn..We  mote  for-sake. 

t  I-win,  -winne,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  i  se- 
winnan,  2-4  i-winne(n,  4  ywynne.  [OE.  ge- 
U'innan  (  —  OS.gnt'innan,  OHG.  gaiL'iniian,  Ger. 
and  Du.  gewinncn),  i.  ge-,  1-1  +  winnan  to  labour, 
struggle,  suffer,  WIN.] 

1.  intr.  To  struggle,  contend,  fight.   (Only  in  OE.) 
971  Blickl.  Ham.  173  Hu  hie  wib  Sirnone  baem  dry  faestlice 

Xefliton  and  jewunnon. 

2.  To  gain  by  struggling  or  fighting,  to  win. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  i.  17  Da  waes  Romana  rice  fcewunnen. 
rt  i xoo  O.  E.  Ckrati.  an.  1090  Hu  he  mihte. .  Normandi^e  of 
him  gewinnan.  cues  LAV.  2194  lirutlond  heo  wolden 
iwinnen.  Ibid.  2560  pus  he  iwon  al  bis  lond.  a  1250  Prov. 
sElfrcd  in  O.  E.  Misc.  no  pe  mon  be  on  his  youhbe  swo 
swinkeb,  and  worldes  weole  her  iwinb.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  10687  [Hii]  bilaye  be  castel  longe,  ar  hii  him  mijte 
iwinne.  (-1305  St.  Christopher  194  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  65 
Wel  aujte  heo  heuene  iwinne.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb,  478  Say 
him.  .bat  bov  hem  ywonne  heer.  Ibid.  4969  If  we  mowe  j>e 
tour  ywynne. 

I- wipe  t,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WIPE  v. 

Iwis,  ywis  (,iwi-s),  adj.,  adv.,  and  sb.  arch. 
Forms:  a.  i  sewis,  2-7  iwis,  (4-5  i-wis,  4-7 
I-wis,  4-9  I  wis) ;  2-4  iwiss,  (6  I  wys),  3-5 
y  wys,  3-7  ywis,  4-6  iwys,  e-wis,  6  ywus, 
yewus,  6-7  iwus,  I  wus.  /8.  3-6  iwisse,  (3-4 
i-wisse,  4-7  I  wisse),  4-5  iwise,  iwysse,  4-7 
ywisse,  5  ywysse,  6  I  wyse,  yewisse,  7 1  wusse. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  forms  occurs  written  con- 
tinuously, hyphened,  and  as  two  words ;  in  the  two 
latter  cases,  those  beginning  with  i  have  frequently 
a  capital,  I-wis,  Iwis,  I  wisse,  etc.  [a.  OE.  geti'/s 
adj.  (=OHG.  giwis,  MHG.  and  Du.  gewis,  Ger. 
gewiss  certain^,  of  which  the  neuter  was  used  ad- 
verbially in  ME.  ii.  ME.  iwisse  adv.  corresp.  to 
an  OE.  type  *jfwisse  -  OHG.  ga-,  giwisso,  MHG. 
gewisse  certainly.  After  141)1  c.,  when  final  -e 
ceased  to  have  any  value,  the  two  forms  were  mere 
variant  spellings,  as  is  seen  by  the  riming  of  iwist 
with  his  in  Cursor  M.~\ 

A.  adj.  (geivis)  Certain  (subjectively  and  objec- 
tively).    Only  in  OE. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boelh.  xli.  5  4  Ic  wundri^e  hwy  swa 
msenije  wise  men.  .swa  lytel  ^ewis  funden.  rooo  tr.  By  da's 
Hist.  iv.  xxv.  [xxiv.]  (1890)  348  faet  is  sesesen  bset  he  wjere 
zewis  his  seolfes  forSfore.  a  1000  Guthlac  \.  (Goodwin)  30 
We  syndon  jewisse  bines  lifes.  c  looo  Gosp.  Nicod.  iii,  Myd 
^ewyssum  ^esceade  yrn  &  clypa.  .bone  (man). 

B.  adv.  (ge-Mts,  iwis,  and  iwisse)  Certainly,  as- 
suredly, indeed,  truly.    (Often  with  weakened  sense 
as  a  metrical  tag.) 

The  writing  with  capital  I,  and  separation  of  the  two 
elements,  have  led  later  authors  to  understand  and  use  it 
erroneously  as  ~  /  wot,  f  kmnv,  as  if  a  present  of  /  iu ist. 

?cn6o  Wintttuy  Rttlt  St.  Benet  (1888)  39  Ic  earn  jewis 
wyrm  &  njengman.  (11175  Cott.  Horn.  233  He  is  iwiss 
mihti.  c  1175  Lamb.  /lam.  15  3e  hit  ma^en  witen  iwis  bet 
hit  is  al  for  ure  sunne.  Ibid.  55  pet  is  al  sod,  ful  iwis. 
1-1200  OKMIN  687  patt  sejjde  he  ful  iwiss  forrbi  batt  ta  wass 
cumenn  time.  ^1205  LAV.  29481  Iwis  Je  beod  ^Englisce 
englen  ilicchest.  t  1250  Gen.  q-  Ex.  159  De  fifte  day  god 
made  ywis  of  water,  ilc  fuel  and  eruerilc  fis.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  876  (Cott.)  For-bi  bat  thou  has  don  be  mis,  piself  bou 
wite  bi  wa,  i-wis.  Ibid.  2967  (Cott.)  Bot  herd  it  es  to  kepe, 
iwise  [v.rr.  I.  wys,  i  wis,  I  wisj  pe  bing  bat  ilk  man  wald 
war  his.  c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  17  And  als  Symond  thoht  this, 
Crist  wist  quat  he  thoht  I  wis.  1:1340  Cursor  M.  12749 
i  Fairf.  i  Of  pantera  come  perpantera  e-wis  \v.r.  i-wis].  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Frankl.  T.  635  With  my  deth  I  may  be  quyt  ywis. 
c  1440  Generydcs  862X0  sey  yow  myn  intent  1  wis.  1519 
Interl.  Four  Elcm.  (Percy  Soc.)  12  Yet  nothynge  so  Rrose 
as  the  yerth  I  wys.  1521  BRADSHAW  St.  Wcrburge  II.  599 
That  prince  Edmunde,  the  thyrde  son  e-wis  Of  Edwarde 
senior,  true  foundour  shulde  be.  1565  GOLDING  Ovid's  Met. 
'•  ^593)  25  No  marvell  though  thou  be  so  proud  and  full  of 
wordes  ywus.  1578  CHURCHYARD  Disc.  Queen's  Entertainm. 
K  iij,  The  cace  is  aunswered  thus :  You  are  not  ruld  by  loue 
of  babes,  nor  womens  willes  yewus.  1598  MARSTON  /'ygtual. 
l.  140  And  there  (I  wis)  like  no  quaint  stomack't  man  Eates 
vp  his  armes.  1616  BEAL-M.  Sc  FL.  Scornful  Lady  i.  i,  A  come- 
Her  wear,  I  wus,  it  is  than  those  dangling  slops.  1748  THOM- 
SON Cast.  Indol.  n.  xlviii,  To  prove  it  were,  I  wis,  To  prove 
the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss.  1829  HOOD 
Eppiitf;  Hunt  xviii,  A  well-bred  horse  he  was,  I  wis.  1845 
GUEST  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  II.  160  Till  lately,  our  editors 
always  converted  the  innocent  adverb  t-zvrss  (certainly)  into 
/  uiiss,  I  know.  1865  SWINBURNE  Poems  fy  Ball.,  Masque 
Queen  Bersabc  48,  I  wis  men  shall  spit  at  me. 

ft.  1:1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  91  Do  gan  hem  da^en  wel  iwisse, 
Quan  god  hem  ledde  in-to  blisse.  £1275  LAV.  19315  Mid 
mochc  blisse  And  richedom  iwisse.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme 
697  5is,  i-wisse,  was  it  sche,  y  wot  wel  \K  sobe.  c  1400  Destr. 
Tray  897  All  cold  it  became  &  the  course  helde,  Bothe  of 
ymur  k  aire,  after  Lwi.se.  c  1410  Sir  Cleges  480 'Tell  me 


LlegfS  , 

'     The  harper  seyd, 

_. -,_    Per/.   Relig.    Wks. 

(1876)  368, 1  wisse  it  is  a  thing  much  more  reasonable.    1565 
JEWKL />c/C Apol.  (1611)  36  Vewisse,  M.  Harding,  it  greevcth 


trewth . . Knowyste  thou  of  that  man? 

'Yee,   I   wysse'.     1535    FISHF.K    ll'ays 
/,o_xi  _«o  r -..: •.  •-  _  .1  •  i 


you  full  sore  they  are  so  many.     1598  YONG  Diana  10  For 
them  the  tender  graste  in  pleasant  vales  doth  growe  ywisse, 


I- WITE. 

Sweete  shadowed  riuer  bankes  tell  me  where  my  Syrenus  is. 
^663  COWLEV  Cutter  Coleman  St.  v.  vi.  An'  these  be  your 
Visions  !  little  did  I  think  I  wusse— O  what  shall  I  do? 

j.  Rarely  aphetized  to  u<is,  or  erroneously  ex- 
panded to  in  wis,  yea  li'is. 

a  1240  Ureisim  in  Lamb.  Ham.  187  As  wis  ase  drope  of  bi 
deorwurbe  blod  mahte  waschen  a-wni  alle  folke^  fulhe  ase 
wis  lifes  louerd  (>e  ilke  fif  wallen  .  .wascne  mine  fif  wittes. 
.:  1250  Gen.  ft  Ex.  2521  An  her  endede  to  ful.  in  wis,  Se  boc 
Oe  is  hoten  genesis.  1579  TOMSON  Calfin'i  Srrm.  Tim.  86/1 
Alas,  your  sinnes  are  so  horrible,  that  none  can  be  more : 
yea  wis,  sinne  ? 

t  C.  sb.  [the  adj.  used  absol. :  cf.  OHG.  giwisst, 
j  MG.  gewisse '  certainty ',  and  the  moA.for  certain.] 
Certainty :  in  phr.  mid  iwisse  with  certainty,  cer- 
tainly ( =  prec.  adv.) ;  also  to  iwisse  for  certain.  Obs. 
a  1000  Rule  St.  Benet  Ixviii.  (Schroer)  128  Wite  se  fcingra 
mid  jewisse,  bzt  hit  him  eal  framaS.  a  1000  Assmann's 
Angelsiichs  Homil.  55  ForSanSe  wenytontonanumsewi^e. 
ni2oo  Moral  Ode  40  penne  haueS  he  his  mid  iwi'.»c. 
r  1205  LAV.  3545  Penijes  ber  buod  an  sunda  To  iwisse  an 
hundrad  punda.  IHd.  7607  Muchel  wes  ba  blisse  bat  lno 
makeden  mid  iwisse.  a  1300  A".  Horn  432  He  gan  hire  fur 
to  kesse  Wel  ofte  mid  ywisse.  1:1315  SHOREHAM  23  Wannc 
cny  prest  his  messc  syngeth,  I-lief  hyt  myd  y-wysse. 

Iwisch,  obs.  form  of  JUICE  sb. 

t  I-wi'Sliclie,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  gewlsllce,  f. 
gewls  4-  -lice  (  =  Du.  gewisselijk):  see  Iwis  and 
-LY-.]  Certainly ;  truly. 

c  laaaAgs.Gmf'.  Luke  x.  42  xe-wislice  an  bing  is  nied-behefe. 
riooo  Sax.  l.ecchd.  III.  256  Ealle  ba  easternan  ..  tealdon 
bjet  seo  lenctenlice  emniht  is  fcewislice  on  duodecima  kl. 
april.  CH7S  Lamb.  Horn,  in  Iwisliche  ba  clennesse  iwelt 
alle  unbeawes.  rizos  LAV.  26184  Whier  he  mihte  bene 
kseisere  iwisliche  kepen. 

t  Iwi'SSe,  iwise,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  gewisian, 
later  gewissian  (  ^OS.  giwtsian,  OHG.  gawisaii, 
MHG.  gfwisen);  f.  ge-,  I- '  +  wtsiatt,  wissiait.  (. 
wis,  WISE.]  trans.  To  direct,  instruct. 

a  1000  Czdmotis  Gen.  850  Gasdon  . .  baet  . .  him  xewisade 
waldend  se  goda.  ciooo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  130  Swa  swa 
him  Gregorius  x\  Rewissode.  —  Josh.  iii.  8  Du  gewk.a 
3a  sacerdas  ..  baet  his  Xebidon  on  Jiaere  ea.  r  1175  Lam!'. 
Ham.  119  De  helende  us  iwissie  to  his  willan  efre.  1:1205 
LAV.  1525  Brutus  ..  iwende  for3  rihtes  To  bon  ilkeweie  per 
him  iwised  wes.  a  1300  Prayer  to  Virgin  3  in  O.  E.  JlJisc. 
195  pu  praie  ihesu  crist  bi  sone  bat  he  me  i-wisse.  c  1315 
SHOREHAM  122  Ase  aungeles  er  he  were  y-bore  Hys  eldrca 
hedde  y-wysed. 

Hence  t  I-wissnnff,  direction,  instruction. 

c  1000  /EtFRlc  On  O.  T.  (Sweet  Reader  (ed.  2)  65),  For 
fela  ^ewissungum  5e  sep  an  boc  haef5.  r  1175  Laml-.  Horn. 
93  111  heore  abbodes  iwissunge. 

I-wist(e,  pa.  pple.  and  pa.  t.  of  I-WITE(X,  Obs. 

t  I-wit.  Obs.  Also  iwitt,  ywit(t.  [OE.  gc- 
wit(t  (=  OHG.  gawittf,  gi-,  gewi^i, 

.    gewiqe,  -witfe),  ' 
to  know ;  wit :  cf.  \\'IT 


MHG.  gcwi\tf,  -wit^i],  f.  ge-,  I- 1  +  stem  of  wil-an 
to  know ;  wit :  cf.  \V 
standing ;  wits,  senses. 


sb.] 


Knowledge  ;  under- 


c888 K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  v.  §  3  Sio  xedrefednes  ma^  b;ct 
mod  onstyrian,  ac  hio  hit  ne  maex  his  xewittes  bereanan. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  i.  77  To  syllennehis  folce  hys  haele 
Jew-it,  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  He  Jescop  tyen  engle  werod 
. .  Cherubim,  ^efildnesse  of  y witte.  c  1200  I'ices  ff  Virtues 
19  He  scolde  sone  bien  ut  of  his  iwitte.  a  1250  Owl  ff  AY?///. 
772  For  hit  [the  horse]  non  iwit  ne  kon,  Hit  berth  on  rugge 
grete  semes. 

t  I-wite,  ywite,  (i),  a.l  Obs.  Also  4  ywyte. 
Pa.  t.  iwiste,  iwuste.  Pa.  pple.  iwist,  iwust, 
iwiten.  [OE.  gewit-an,  pa.  t.  -wiste,  pa.  pple. 
witen,  {.  ge-,  I- 1  +  wit-an  to  know,  to  WIT.] 

1.  trans.  To  understand,  know,  get  to  know,  learn. 
1:900  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  vi.  [viii.]  (iSool  174  Heo.  .woldon 

Sewitan  hwast  bait  waere.  cgsa  Lindisf.  Cost.  Matt.  x.  26 
Nowiht  [is],  .jehyded  baet  ne  se  ^ewitten.  Ibid.  John  ii.  9 
Da  embehtmenn  jeuiston  5a  5e  birladon  baet  uater.  t-  jooo 
Apollonins  (Th.)  13  Ga  and  xewite  hwaet  se  iunga  man  sy. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  382  (Lamb.  MS.)  po  scullen  more  of  him 
.  .iwiten  his  mihte  &  his  ore.  Ibid.  17  (Trin.  MS.)  Elde  me 
is  bistolen  on  ar  ich  hit  iwiste.  a  1225  Ancr.  f!.  64  IwiteS 
et  ower  meiden  hwo  hit  beo  biet  is  icumen.  c  1275  Passion 
our  Lord  262  in  O.  E.  Misc.  44  Iwyte  at  heom  bat  hit 
iherde,  and  nouht  ne  axe  me.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  224 
Wane  he  wolde  iwite  3wat  man  be  child  ssolde  be.  1340 
Ayenb.  23  pou  sselt  ywyte  bet  ber  byeb  zix  zennes.  1393 
LANCU  P.  PI.  C.  IV.  76  Let  nat  by  lyft  half.  .Ywite  what 
bow  delest  with  by  ryht  syde.  c  1460  Lannfal  866  Ye 
schull  y  wyte,  seyde  the  mayde,  For  sche  cometh  ryde. 

2.  To  watch,  guard,  preserve. 

c  1205  LAY.  13570  We  habbeoS  ibeon . .  iwurSed  burh  binne 
stiwaerd,  be  haue5  iwiten  al  bis  asrd.  a  1240  Sa-H'hs  ll'arne 
in  Cott.  Horn.  247  Ne  bi5  neauer  his  bus  for  beos  him 
iwist.  ^297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5540  In  be  kinges  tresorie  ('.-it 
suerd  iwust  ys.  1340  Ayenb.  212  Sire,  ywyte  ous,  uor  we 
spUleb. 

tl-wite,  (i),  v.z  Obs.  Also  3  i-whiten, 
-wihten.  Pa.  t.  iwat,  Pa.  pple.  iwiten. 
[OE.  gewltan,  to  look  at;  to  turn  one's 
towards  a  place  with  the  intention  of  going  thither ; 
to  depart,  go  away;  to  die,  f.  ge-,  I-1  +•  wllan  to 
see :  see  WITE  z>.!  ]  intr.  To  go  away,  depart ; 
to  decease,  die. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  233  Gif  we  fcewitab  fram  J^  bonne  beo 
we  fremde  from  eallum  baem  godum  be  bu  usje^earwodest. 
c  looo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  64  Nacode  we  waeron  acennede  and 
nacode  we  ^W'^b-  t"II75  Lamb.  Ham.  93  pa  ft-ol  Iv 
adun  and  iwat.  1-1205  LAV.  13244  Wes  i  bere  ilke  wike  be 
zrchebiscop  for5  iwiten.  Ibid.  17235  He  sail  stille  alse  beh 
he  wolde  of  worlden  iwit'tn.  Ibid.  21311  pe  wulf  heom  t" 
iwiteiS  and  alle  heom  abiteS.  Ibid.  25616  pene  beore  he 
ismat  bat  he  to  here  eort>e  iwii.-u. 


I-WITNESS. 

I-wite,n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WITH  t'.,  to  blame. 

t  I-wi'tness.   Ot>s,    [OK.  ^c-cifnt-s  r(  =  OIIG. 
ifnesH  ,  f.  ~c'-,  I- 1  +  WITNESS.]     Knowledge  ; 
witness,  testimony  ;  the  act  of  witnessing. 

c88&  K.  ALFRED  Bocth.  xxxix.  §  -  HUMII  Goites  willan  & 
baton  his  $ewitnesM.    971  ttiLkl.  Ho»t.  153  pa  LI. 
he  eft  Marian  lichoman  on  Moyses  boai  Xewitmoae.    <  1175 
Lamb.  Hont.  91  Crist  aras  of  deaSe,  and  on  ure  iwit 
astah  to  heofene.     Ibid.   131  Sancte  Johannes  baptisie,  J>e    j 
ure   drihten   her   iwitnesse.     rtiaas    Leg.    A'at/i.    2401    To 
beoren  liire  witness  [r-.r.  iwitnesse]  of  hire  hwite  mei3h.-u.l.     ; 

fl-wi-tterli,  adv.  Obs.  [Cf.  WITTERLY.]  Cer- 
tainly, of  a  truth. 

i  1205  LAV.  17582  pat  wes  a  [>an  time  tun  swiSe  hende. 
bat  mon  nu  iwitterli  clepeS  seint  Deouwi. 

tl-wi'Ve,  ywive,  v.  Oh.  [OE.  gcwijian,  f. 
£«-,  I-l  +  wi/ian  to  WIVE.]  iw/r.  To  take  a  will-, 
to  marry. 

i  1000  /ELFRIC  ytidg.  iii.  6  And  ^ewifodon  him.. on  ham 
haej^enum  nuedenum.  a  1*50  /Vo?-.  SRtfred  261  in  <?.  A. 
J/wr.  nS  Wo  Is  him  |>at  vuel  wif  bryngej*  to  his  cotlyf,  so 
him  is  alyue,  bat  vuele  ywyueb.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
10888  He  adde  iwiued  &  an  eir  adde  also. 

I- wive  A,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WIVE  v. 
Iwlaht,  pa.  pple.  of  WLECCHE  v.  06s.,  to  make 
lukewarm, 
t  I-wo'n,i-wan.  Ot>s.  [f.  I-1  +  WoN,hope,etc.] 

1.  Hope;  expectation;  resource;  chance,  fortune. 
c  1205  LAY.  7^06  Mid  bere  leue  he  heom  ouer-com  J>at  was 

ba  bat  bezste  iwan.  1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  10790  As  me 
bincb  turne  a^e  uort  god  sende  betere  iwon  [rime  manic 
fon].  a.  1300  Leg.  Rood  26  He..of-swonke  is  owe  mete  :  he 
nuste  no  betere  iwon.  c  1300  ticket  1022  Ich  have  nou 
lither  iwon.  Ibid.  1712  Rathere  he  wolde  thane  deth  afonge 
bote  there  were  other  iwon. 

2.  Fortune,  substance,  property. 

c  1273  Death  in  O.  E.  Misc.  172  His  freondes  striueS  to 
gripen  his  i-won. 

I-wonded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WOUND  v.  I- 
wondevn,  of  WIND  v.  I-wone:  see  I-WUXE. 
I-wo(n)ne,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WIN  v.  I-woned, 
i-wont,  of  WON  v, :  see  WONT  a.  I-woost, 
ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WIT  v.  I-wope,  of  WEEP  v. 

t  I-wo'rded,  a.  Obs.  [f.  I- 1  +  WORD  +  -ED2.] 
Full  of  words,  talkative,  garrulous. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  78  Veole  iwordede  mon  seiS  be  psalm- 
wurhte,  ne  schal  neuer  leden  riht  lif  on  eor3e. 

I-worpevii,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WARP  v.  I- 
worred,  of  WAR  v.  I-wor5- ,  i-worschipped, 
of  WORSHIP  v.  I-worsed,  of  WORSE  v. 

t  I-WO'rth.,  ywO'rth,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  se- 
weofS-an,  -wyrtS-an,  2  ^ewurtSen,  2-3  iwux*8e(n, 
-J>e(n,  3rworj>e(n,3-4ywor]>e.  Pa.t.  isewearlS, 
pi.  -wurtfon,  2  jeweartS,  -wat5,  2-3  iwear'S,  i- 
warS,  3  iwsei^J,  iwerfS,  pi.  iwurifen,  4  yworp. 
Pa. pple.  i  jeworden,  2  5ewur^Sen,  2-3  iwurtSen, 
iwortfen,  4  y  worthe ,  i- worth  (e.  [OE.  geww8-an 
(  *=  OS.  giwerftan,)  OHG.  gawerdan,  MUG.  gewer- 
deri},  f.  ge-,  I-1  +  weordan,  OS.  itwDan,  Goth. 
wairjan  to  become :  see  WORTH  v.} 

1.  intr.  To  become,  or  turn  to  (something);  in 
pass,  to  be  made  or  have  become  (something). 

The  complement  of  the  predicate  may  be  a  sb.,  adj., 
pa.pple.  [forming  a  passive  voice),  sb.  in  the  dat.  or  with  tot 
or  a  prep,  phrase,  as  nrid  ciidc  with  child. 

rtQoo  CYNEWULF  Crist  210  Ic  his  modor  jewearS.  ciooo 
/Ei,FRic6V«.  xxi.  1 8  He^ewyrJ)  micelre  mxgpe.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  John  1. 1 4  Dset  word  wzes  flsesc  ^eworden.  a  1175  Cott. 
Hone.  227  pa8e  he  man  }ewar5,  ba  was  he  acenned  of  l>e 
clene  meidene.  ^1175  Lamb.  How,  8g  pa  iwarS  bat  folc 
swiSe  abluied.  c  1205  LAV.  259  Hit  iwerS  bcre  . .  bat  beos 
junge  wiman  iwerS  hire  mid  childe.  Ibid.  3733  Cordoille 
com  bat  wourd,  bat  heo  was  iworSen  widewe  [c  1275  pat  ^eo 
was  widewe  iworbe].  Ibid.  18171  He  wur5eliche  iwar5  him 
to  kinge.  a  1235  Ancr.  R.  140  Hit  schal  iwurSen  ful  liht. 
a  1300  Fragm.  Sez1.  Sins  iv,  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  17  Bebcnch 
bat  bou  salt  iworbe  and  forroti  to  axen  and  erpe.  c  1369 
CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  578,  I  wrechch.  .of  al  be  blysse 
bat  euer  was  maked..Y  worthe  [v. r.  I  worb]  worste  of  al 
wyghtys.  c  1380  Sir  l-'erwnb.  2908  After  euerech  of  hure 
strokes  grute,  ys  body  al  swart  y-worb-  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede 
665  pel  wolden  y-worben  so  grete  To  passen  any  mans 
mi^t. 

2.  To  happen,  come  to  pass,  come  into  being ; 
to  be  made. 

c893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  v.  x.  §  i  Eac  on  b-em  scare  fcewur- 
don  monega  wundor.  c  1000  Ags.  Go$p,  John  iii.  9  Hu 
ma^on  8as  bing  5us  $eweorban?  a  1173  Coif.  Horn.  223 
He  ne  cwe<5  naht  5ewur3e  man.  ,ac  hecweS  :  Uton  }ewur- 
can  man  to  ure  anlicnesse.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hont.  93  Da 
iwearS  ber  muchel  eie  on  godes  folke.  c  1205  LAV.  22735  'cn 
mai  sugsje  hu  hit  iwarS.  Ibid.  32240,  IwurSe  bet  iwurSe, 
i^'ur^e  Godes  wille  !  Amen,  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  52  Al  be  wo 
bet  nu  is  &  euer  gete  was,  ^  euer  schal  iwuroen.  c  1230 
Haii  Mfid.  33,  I  wurSe  hit  al  bat  ha  habbe  hire  wil  ofstreon. 
1340  Ayenb.  262  Yworbe  bi  w'l  ase  ine  hcuene  and  ine  erbe. 

3.  To  come,  arrive,  get  to  be  (at  a  place). 

c  1005  LAY.  9123  Fromward  beon  londe  of  Jerusalem 
iwurSen  heo  beo3  :n  BeSleem.  Ibid.  29555  Per  n^o  iwurSen 
to  [c  1275  Hii  to  him  wende]. 

4.  To  befall,  to  happen  to  (a  person). 
Imfiers.  with  ace.  or  dat. 

a  1000  Judith  260  iGr.),  Hu  Sone  cumbolwijan  . .  hxfde 
zeworden.  c  1205  LAY.  2236  Sel  be  seal  iwurSen  [c  1275  Wei 
be  sal  bi-tyde].  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  45  After  bi  word . .  mote 
me  iwurSen. 

5.  To  come  acceptably  to ;  to  please,  be  agree- 
able ;  to  be  agreed  upon, 
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fmftrsmaf,  with  ace.  or  dat.,  >u  r,n!:t<-  hrom  imirtm, 
they  could  not  • 

''8«3  K  >'•  iv.  vi.  ;  15  Hie  *e»'ear8  |>aM  hie 

wolden  to  Komanum  fribts  wilnian.     ,11000  Andreas  307 
1014  <•>.  K.  O  .  ^ewearf. 

him  anil  t>.im  nice  or, 

sceoldan.  1-1175  f-amt.  Ham.  93  Hwi  iwearS  hine  [Ananias 
,-c  Sapphire]  swa,  bet  ?it  dur^tcn  fondian  godes?  c  1105  LAV. 
29427  pa  no  mihttc  heom  iwura.:  wha  bis  lond  scolde  ajcn. 

6.  Let  ivmrttn,  let  (a  thing)  be  or  go  ;as  it  will), 
let  be,  let  or  leave  alone. 

1-1205  LAV.  3343  Laueul  beo  )>eu  stille,  let  me  al  iwnrben. 
a  1225  .  In,  t:  A'.  414   Martht:  hauco  hire  mester,  leteo  hire 

iworbe   it    to   rome   a^en   diuu.     1340  Ayt-nb.  4 ••• 


HigJtn  (Rolls)  VI.  279  liote  we  leu-b  G.>l  i.\vorf>e  wip  nil 
owne  privctL. 

I-worthe(n,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WORTH  v.  I- 
wost(e,  of  WIT  r.  I-wounde,  of  WIND  r. 
I-wounded,  of  WOUND  v.  I-woven,  of  WE.U  i: 
v.  I-woxe(n,  of  WAX  v.  I-wrapped,  of 
WRAP  v. 

t  I-wra-the,  v.  Oh.  [OE.  icwniSian,  ME. 
•ten,  f.  ge-,  I-'  +wrdtiian  :  see  WRATH  v.]  trans. 
To  make  angry  or  wroth  ;  refl.  to  become  angry. 

C107S  O.  E.  Chrcn.  (MS.  A.)  an.  1070  pa  ..  *ewraocde 
hint;  se  arcebiscop  Landfranc.  c  1205  LAV.  27698  Walwain 
bat  bihedde..and  he  hine  iwraSede. 

I-wraththed,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WRATH  v. 
I-wreied,  -id,  of  WRAY  v.  I-wreken,  of 
WREAK  v.  I-wrete,  of  WRITE  v.  I-wreped, 
i-wrepped,  of  WRETHE  v.,  to  anger.  I-wreyed, 
of  WRAY  v.  I-wrien,  i-wrijen,  of  wrigh,  WHY 
v.,  to  cover,  veil,  conceal. 

tl-wri't.  Obs.  [OE.  icwrit,  1.  writon  to 
WHITE  :  cf.  WRIT.]  Something  written  ;  a  writing, 
a  treatise. 

c  893  K.  /ELFRED  Oros.  y.  i.  §  6  peah  be  ^ewrito  oft  nemnen 
eal  ba  lond  Media  obbe  Asiria.  971  lilickl.  Horn.  177  pa 
heht  he  . .  raedan  beet  ^ewrit  beforan  him.  (-1175  Lamb. 
Ham.  133  Alswuclie  wise  spekeS  oe  eorSliche  king  wi6 
iwilche  cristene  monne  pe  he  to  sendeS  his  halie  iwriten. 
a  1250  Pratf.  Alfred  103  in  O.  E.  Misc.  108  pe  mon  be  on 
his  youhbe  . .  leorne|>  . .  iwriten  reden  he  may  beon  on  elde 
wenliche  lorbeu. 

I-write,  -en,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WRITE  v.  I- 
writhen,  -writSen,  of  WRITHE  v.,  to  bind.  I- 
wroht,  i-wroujt,  i--wrouht,  of  WORK  v. 
I-wroken,  of  WREAK  v.  I-wryed,  -yd,  of 
WHY  v.,  to  twist.  I-wule(h,  obs.  form  of  EACH. 
I-wunded,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WOUND  v.  I-wun- 
de(n,  of  WIND  v .  I-wundred,  of  WONDER  v. 

tl-vnrne,  i-wo-ne.  Obs.  Also  3  ywune. 
[OE.  ge'Mtiia,  f.  stern  of  wun-ian  :  see  WON  v. 
and  WONT.  Cf.  Du.  gewoonte.]  Custom,  habit, 
wont. 

c  888  K.  >ELFRED  Boeth.  xx-v,  Heo  ..  gemonS  bss  wildan 
xewunan  hire  eldrana.  c  1175  Lamb.  llvm.  55  Bute  we 
bileuen  ure  ufele  iwune.  c  1205  LAY.  14017  pa  Peohtes 
duden  heore  iwune.  a  1250  Ou't  fy  A"/^-///.  475  Hit  is  gode 
monne  iwone.  c  1275  fassicit  Our  Lord1 207  in  O.  E.  Alisc. 
43  Vyche  day  in  be  temple  wes  myne  ywune  To  techen  eu 
godes  lore. 

I-wuned,  -et,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WON  v. :  see 
WONT  a.  I-wunne(n,  of  WIN  v. 

t  I-wu'neliche,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  ifwmicltcc, 
f.  fcewiinelic  customary  (  =  OHG.  gewonelicli,  G. 
gewahnlieK)  :  seel-wrxKand-LY-.]  Customarily, 
usually. 

cooo  tr.  Pxda's  Hist.  iv.  iv.  (1890)  274  Is  bst  (-aet  mynster 
..pe  ^ewunelice  ;s  Muigeo  nemned.  cnjs  Lamb.  Ifsm. 
131  Halic  boc  nemneS  iwunliche  8reo  bing  to  sede.  c  1200 
Trin,  Hoin.  152  Holi  boc  nemne5  iwunelich  Ire  bing  to  sed, 

t  I-wuTche,  i-werche,  v.  Obs.    Pa.  t.  i- 

worhte,  iwrohte,  iwroughte.    [OE.  gfii'y 
(=OS.  giwirkjan,  OHG.  ga-inirckait,  gi-i'ircan, 
MHG.  gcwirken,  Goth,  gawaurkjan},  f.ge-,  I-1  + 
•wyrc(e)an :    see  WORK  v.}     trans.  To  work  ;   to 
make ;  to  do. 

c888  K.  /F.LFKFD  Becth.  xxxiv.  §  6  para  lima  ^ecynd  is 
bat  hi  ^ewercaS  senne  lichoman.  971  />'//.  kl.  Horn.  187 
Het  Neron  ^ewyrcean  mycelne  tor  of  treowum.  c  icoo 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxvi.  ir  pu  eart  ana  God,  be  se^hwylc  mitit 
wundor  jewyrcean.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  Uton  3.ewurcan 
man  to  ure  anlicnesse.  c  1205  LAY.  3879  Remus 
lus  Rome  iwrohten.  Ibid.  17623  P.-issen  at  seint  Deowi 
soi ^-n  iworhte.  Ibid.  28995  Sexisce  men..seiden  f>at  heo 
wolden  wiS  hine  griS  iwurchen.  a  1250  /><•?•.  .El/rtd  130 
in  0.  E.  Misc.  no  Bute  he  him  of  frumbe  freond  iwrche 
(v.r.  bote  he  him  fremede  fr<--:  -  1374  CMAII  KK 

Trvvlus  in.  212  f26i)  N  ' .  uvniii  r  !  .• 

tl-WU'rht.  Obs.  [OE.^-r.-yv-/'.'  cf.l  >S.. yn'iirlit, 
OHG.  :ire-.i'nrht\  f.  &-,  I-1  f-  stem  *teurl;-  of  uyr- 
c(e^an  to  work.]  Work,  deed;  desert. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Bocth.  xxxix.  5  i  pujt  hiora  x\c  julde 
oSrum  edlean  ailces  weorces  aifter  hh  gewyrhtom.  cn6o 
Hatt^n  Gosp.  jolin  xv.  ?5  ('.'  - --fyllatl .  . 

bxt  hyo  bateau  me  buton  se-werhtan.  .1205  I.AV.  24189 
pus  ArSur  be  king  dekle  his  ilrihtliche  londes  after  heore 
iwurhte. 

I-wursed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WORSE  v.  I- 
wurthe:  see  I-W..KTII  r.  I-wurped,  i-wurp- 
ejed,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  WORTHY  r-. 


I-YEVE. 

"t  I-WTUrthi.  <?///<!;/,  -wiirfiian, 

--.'j'rj-inn,   I.   -e-,  ]- 
trans.    To  huiiour,  t 

i  888  K  .  weorS- 

•-•  to  |>arn  |w  tooo  Ags.  J's. 

>i  isos 
-7  [>cile 

I-wust,  i-wuste,  Ml-..  ;  ,\  y,*.  t.  of 

\\'IT».  I-wympled,  of  WIMBLE  v.  I-wyped, 
of  \VII-K  r.  I-wyrshupped,  of  \\  "i.-  mi-  ;. 

I-wys,  I-wysso 

Iwyae,  variant  of  JI-ISK  Oh.,  judgement. 

Ixia  ;i-ksia).     [1..,  a.  lii.  Ifi'o.] 

I  1.  Name  in  Greek  and  Latin  ior  the  plant 
called  CRAXBUOa  (fj.  v.,  sense  ;,  ,1  kind  m  thistle- 
yielding  an  acrid  resin. 

1SS'  TI-RXEK  Htrlml  i.  A  v  li.  It  is  K.>..I!  a.'., 
of  ixia  with   wyne.      1601    HOLLAND   /'/;«>'    11. 
efTectuall. .  for  them  that  hattcdninkethegun 
called  Ixia.    1706  PHILLK-S.  l.iia  or  I.iint,  a  sort  of  Carduus  ; 
an  Herb  which  some  call  Cameleon. 

2.  I'ot.  A  (jciius  of  S.  African  iridaccous  plant-. 
with  larye  showy  flowers  of  various  colours.    Also 
extended  to  some  allied   plants,  as  a  species  of 
Trichonema  cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

1794  MARTVN'  Kmtsseati's  Dot.   .xiv.   154  There  K 
very  beautiful  genera  in  . .  ll 
and  Iris.     1804  CHARI.OTTK  SMITH  i'l1' 

almost  endless  variety  of  ixias.  i86a  ANSIK:I  t  hannti  /si. 
ll.  viii.  ied.  21  175  The  little  species  of  ixia,  triihoneina 
colntitny,  is  particularly  remarkable  among  tii- 

1880  PARKMAN   //./  jfl   From 

the  grass  gleams  the  blue  eye  of  the  starry  ixia. 

3.  Cvmb.  Izia-lily,  a  name  for  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Jxiolirion  (X.O.  Amaryllidacue),  natives  of 
Asia,  with  blue  or  violet  funnel-shaped  six-parted 
flowers. 

1868  Tr,-as.  Bat.  682/2.     1884  MILLER  riant-n. 

Ixiolite  (i'ksiobit).  Alin.  [ad.  Swed.  ixiolith 
(Nordcnskibld,  is^;  ,  f.  Ixion  see  next)  +  Gr. 
Aiflos  stone  (see  -LITE)  :  suggested  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Ixion  and  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions.] 
A  variety  of  TANTALITI:  containing  oxide  of  tin. 

1861  BKISTOW  Glass.  193  Ixiolite  ..  usually  occurs  in  rect- 
angular prisms.  1892  DANA  Miu.  fed.  6  734  Crystallized 
skdgbolite  and  ixiolite  are  here  included. 

Ixioilian  (iksi|Wi-nian\  a.  [f.  L.  IxTC'iii-us  adj. 
(f.  Ixjan,  Gr.  'Iftaa/ :  see  below)  + -AN.]  lielonging 
to,  or  resembling  that  of,  Ixion,  a  mythical  king 
of  Thessaly,  who  was  punished  in  the  infernal 
regions  by  being  fastened  to  an  eternally  revolving 
wheel. 

1678  CLDWORTH  Inldl.  Syst.  i.  iii.  §  34.  169  Condemned 
to  an  Eternal  Ixionian  Fate. 

Ixolite  (rk-s<noit:.  Mill.  [ad.  Cler.  ixtlyt 
(Haidinger,  1842),  f.  Gr.  If  As  mistletoe,  bird-lime 

+  \l$os  stone  (see  -LITE;.]  A  mineral  resin  occur- 
ring in  bituminous  coal,  having  a  greasy  lustre,  and 
becoming  soft  and  tenacious  when  heated. 

1846  WORCESTER  cites  Dana.    1868  DANA  .]/<».  (<. 
Ixolyte. 

Ixtle,  ixtli  :  see  ISTLE. 

I-yarked,  i-jarket,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  YAKK».,to 
prepare.  I-;arwed,  of  YAKE  :•.  lye,  obs.  f.  KVK. 

t  I-yeerld,  MI-;,  variant  of  YKAIIELI. 

c  1411  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Pritu.  1858  pou  of  )>«  pry«  setl 
art  old  I-yeerid. 

I-yefen,  i-5efen,  MI-.,  pa.  pple.  of  GIVE. 
tl-yell,  i-?el,  MK.  variant  of  YKI.L,  yelling. 
f  1105  L.vv.  17799  Per  wes  mon'  reolicspel  per  wes  gumene 

''l-yelt,  ME.  pa.  pple.  of  YIELD  v.  I-yerned, 
i-;emed,  of  YEMK  t:  I-yened,  i-jened,  of 
YKAX  v.,  to  bring  forth.  I-yerned,  i-jerned, 

of  YEAKX  z'.1 

•rl-ye-ten,  fa.  pple.  Obs.    Also  3-4  1-56  t  t  e. 
[For  je-eten,  i-e/en,  pa.  pple.  of  EAT  v.,  and  of  the 
early  compound.  MK.  je-eten,  OE.  &e-fta>: 
up,  consume  1,1..  nm-tdlrt).  Cf.  mod.Ger..f<f«««, 
for  earlier  gtssen  contr.  for  g, 

c  1205  L\v.  6691  pt-acr  heo  It  •  ri  n  and  seoftoen 

idrunktli.     a  1300  Fall  f,  Passion  \\  in  /•  .  /:.  /'. 
Hi  nad  bot  (rat  appil  i-?ette  |>at  b«  sin  nas  ido.     13 
194  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Lr?.  (iSEi' 
1-jete  bi  syde.     a  IfnOctmim  757  po  clement  ha^ 

af  I-ye-tt,  v.  Obs.  In  3  i-jetten.  [f.  I-i-s-MK. 
jftteii  :  see  YKTTK.]  trails.  l"u  grant,  eui 

<rt20S  I.AV.   10792  Al  him  i-,ette  Pat  Gallus  1  er  j 
IHd.  14195  pe  king  him  i5ettc  -,irnde. 

tl-ye-ve,  -  3   l-Jrfkwn.      [f. 

-  Ml-.,  ifreii.  GIVE:  cf.  dlir, 
MUG.  %£^e!>?n. ]     trans.  To  give. 

<-  iw>5  LAV.  21947  Heo  ba  ijefuen  jisles  ban  kingen. 

I-ytve  n,  i-5eve  n,  i-^ive  n,  i-yovc  n,  i- 
sove  n,  i-5jrve,  MK.  GlTfc  I- 

Vide,  i-^olde  n,  i^oxdde,  i-^ulde,  of  YIEI.H  r- 
I-^imd,  (.f  YEAKX  v.  I-jote  n,  i-jotten,  of 
Yi  TK  v..  to  |)iinr,  melt. 

lyre,  ly.^  r")s  of  IRE,  1 

lyrne,  iyron.  obs.  variants  of  I1 


IZAR. 

II  liar   (i'zaj).      [Arab.   J[j\  izar,  jl  i-.t>  veil, 

covering.]    The  outer  garment  of  Moslem  women, 
a  long  cotton  mantle  covering  the  whole  person. 
•  one  of  the  two  cloths  of  the  ihram  or  pilgrim's  dress. 

1836  LASE  Mt\i.  Egyft.  I.  52  Eezar.  1839 
I.  iii.  i  ,6  There  accj>icil  him  a  female  wrapped  in  an  izar. 
1885  ALDRICH  Poems,  Dressing  the  Bride  21  The  misty  izar 
from  Mosul.  1898  I.  ZANGWJLL  Dreamers  of  Ghetto  iv. 
viii.  121  Women  and  maidens  ..  raising  their  face-veils  and 
^  off  their  shrouding  izars  as  they  sat  at  his  feet. 

Izard  I  i-zajd,  ||  j'zar).  Also  isard,  izzard.  [ad. 
F.  isard  1,1553  in  llatz.-Darm.  ,  Gascon  isart: 
'  perh.  of  Iberian  origin '  (Darm.).]  A  capriform 
antelope  allied  to  the  chamois,  found  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

1791  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Celestiaa  IV.  195  The  solitary 
hunter  of  the  Izard.  1837  J.  E.  MUSRAV  Summer  t'yrcnecs. 
II.  59  The  heights  by  which  the  troop  of  izards  hail  pnsseil 
over.  1841  ['tmiy  Cycl.  XIX.  155/1  The  recesses  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  the  haunts  of  the  izard,  a  variety  of  the 
chamois,  of  smaller  size  and  brighter  colour.  1882  Cornh. 
Maf.  Jan.  57  We  killed  a  lot  of  isards.  1886  R.  BUCHANAN 
Dream  of  Life  vm.  165  And  fleeter  than  the  feet  of  swift 
izzards. 

Cami.   1791  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  Ctlaliaa  IV.  249  Equipped 
..as  Izard  hunters,  we  reached  this  castle.    1846  Htaclai: 
LIX,  369  They  saw  him  ..spring  from  the  ground 
with  izard-like  agility. 

Izard,  variant  of  IZZARD. 

•ization,  suffix  forming  nouns  of  action  from 
vbs.  in  -IZE  :  see  next. 

1865  DICKENS  Mill.  Ft:  i.  xi,  He  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  driving  at  any  ization. 

-ize  'also  written  -ise),  suffix  forming  vbs.  •=  F. 
-isc-r,  It.  -izare,  Sp.  -izar,  ad.  late  L.  -izare,  -faire, 
f.  Gr.  -<'ffir,  formative  derivative  of  vbs. 

The  Greek  verbs  were  partly  intrans.,  as  j3op£api'f«i>'  to  play 
the  barbarian,  act  or  speak  as  a  barbarian,  side  with  the 
barbarians,  TvpajWfeu-  to  side  with  the  tyrants,  partly  trans. 


to  -peak  Attic,  *iAiirjri'£eii.  to  act  or  speak  for  Philip,  to 
philippize,  'BAAip'tgnr  to  'do'  the  Greek,  act  as  a  Greek, 
speak  Greek,  Hellenize  ;  also,  to  m:ike  Greek.  A  few  words 


tiztlre.  Others  continued  to  be  formed  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  use,  e.g.  canonizarc,  d&moni- 
zdrc,  yllmtin  (Boethius  Aristot.  Anal.} ;  and  this  became 
established  as  the  normal  form  for  the  latinizing  of  Greek 
verbs,  or  the  formation  of  verbs  upon  Greek  analogies.  In 
med.L.  and  the  mod.  langs.  these  have  been  formed  also  on 
L.  or  modern  national  names,  and  the  use  has  been  extended 
to  the  formation  of  verbs  from  L.  adjs.  or  sbs.  This  practice 
prob.  began  first  in  French;  in  mod.F.  the  suffix  has  be- 
come -iser,  alike  in  words  from  Greek,  as  baptiser,  fr'ttngc- 
ttttr.orf&uar,  and  those  formed  after  them  from  L.,'as 
ch'ilisrr,  ticatrisfr.  Immunises.  Hence,  some  have  used 
the  spelling  -ise  in  Eng.,  as  in  French,  for  all  these  words, 
and  some  prefer  -ise  in  words  formed  in  French  or  Eng. 
from  L.  elements,  retaining  .ize  for  those  of  Gr.  composition. 
But  the  suffix  itself,  whatever  the  element  to  which  it  is 
added,  is  in  its  origin  the  Gr.  -iftai,  L.  -izdre;  arid,  as  the 


-. 

the  Gr.  -if-,  the  i  was  short,  so  originally  in   L.,  but  the 
double  consonant  z  i  =  dz,  ts  made  the  syllable  long  ;  when 


530 

the  z  became  a  simple  consonant,  -idz  became  it,  whence 
Eng.  -siz.) 

In  current  English  the  following  groups  may  be 
noted : 

1.  Words  that  have  come  down  from  Greek,  or 
have  been  at  some  time  adopted  from  Greek,  or 
formed  on  Greek  elements  ;  a.  with  the  trans,  sense 
of  '  make  or  conform  to,  or  treat  in  the  way  of,  the 
thing  expressed  by  the  derivation ',  as  baptize  (prob. 
the  earliest  -ize  word  in  Eng.";,  anathematize,  anato- 
mize, apostrophize,  canonize,  catechize,  cattterize, 
characterize,  christianize,  crystallize,  diphthongize, 
harmonize,  idolize,  monopolize,  organize,  phlebotom- 
ize,  stigmatize,   symbolize,  systematize,   tantalize; 
b.  with  the  intrans.  sense  '  to  act  some  person  or 
character,  do  or  follow  some  practice ',  as  agonize, 
apologize,  apostatize,  botanize,  dogmatize,  geologize, 
philosophize,  syllogize,  sympathize,  theorize. 

2.  Words  formed  (in  Fr.  or  Eng.)  on  Latin  adjs. 
and  sbs.  (esp.  on  derivative  adjs.  in  -al,  -ar,  -an, 
etc.),  mostly  with  the  trans,  sense  '  to  make  (that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  derivation)',  as  actualize, 
authorize,  brutalize,  civilize,  colonize,  consonant  ize, 
devocalize,  eternize,  etherealize,  familiarize,  fertil- 
t'-.t,  formalize,  fossilize,    humanize,   immortalize, 
legalize,  memorize,  nationalize,  naturalize,  neutral- 
ize, patronize,  pulverize,  realize,  satirize,  scrutin- 
ize,  secularize,  signalize,    solemnize,   spiritualize, 
sterilize,  terrorize,  vocalize  ;  trans,  or  intrans.,  as 
cicatrize,  extemporize,  moralize,  particularize;  less 
frequently  only  intrans.,  as   temporize. 

3.  Words  from  later  sources,  as  bastardize,  foreign- 
ize,  jeopardize,  villanize,  womanize   trans.,  gor- 
mandize, and  such  nonce-words  as  cricketize,  pedes- 
trianize,  tandemize,  intr. 

4.  Words  formed  on  ethnic  adjs.,  and  the  like, 
chiefly  trans,  but  sometimes  intrans.,  as  American- 
ize, Anglicize,  Gallicize,  Germanize,  Latinize,  Ro- 
manize, Russianize. 

5.  Words  formed  on  names  of  persons,  sometimes 
with  the  intrans.  Greek  sense  of  'to  act  like,  or  in 
accordance  with',  as  in  Calvinize,  Coryatize,  but 
usually  in  the  trans,  sense  of  '  to  treat  like,  or  after 
the  method  of,  or  according  to  the  (chemical  or 
other)  process  of;  as  in  Bouchcrize,  Rmvdlc 
Burnettize,  galvanize,    Grangerize,    macadam  i:,, 
mesmerize,  Kumfordize ;  with  many  technical  and 
commercial  terms,  and  nonce-words  such  as  Glad- 
stonize,  [rvingize,Joe  Millerize,  Merry-Andrewize, 
without  limit. 

6.  From  names  of  substances,  chemical  and  other ; 
in  the  trans,  sense  of  'to  charge,  impregnate,  treat, 
affect,  or  influence  with';  as  alcoholize,  alkalize, 
carbonize,  de-oxidize,  hydrogenize,  oxidize,  ozonize, 
silverize,  etc. ;  so  in  nonce-words,  as  Londonize  to 
make  like  London,  etc. 

Verbs  in  -ize  have  the  usual  derivative  adjs.  and 
sbs.,  as  ppl.  adj.  in  -ed  (often  more  used  than  the 
vb.)  as  '  sensitized  paper ' ;  ppl.  adj.  in  -ing,  chiefly 
from  the  intrans.  use,  as  'Judaizing  Christians', 


IZZARD. 

'  a  philosophizing  writer ' ;  vbl.  sb.  in  -ing,  as  '  the 
Bowdlerizing  of  Shakspere ' ;  agent-noun  in  -izer 
(sometimes  coexistent  with  a  formation  on  the 
Greek  type  in  -IST\  a-,  colonizer  eolpnisf*  ;  noun  of 
action  in  -ization  (sometimes  coexistent  with  one 
from  Gr.  in  -ISM),  as  civilization,  organization 
(organism}. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
recent  uses  of  the  suffix : 

1591  NASHE  Inimd.  Sidney's  Astr.  f,  Stella  in  /'.  Pcni- 


Petrarchized.    1618  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.I  Jonrn.  Scot!.,  I 
haue   a  smacke   of  Coriatizing.      1681  D'UnFEV   ISiit/er'i 


chimneys.  1833  Btacfew.  Mag.  XXXIV.  533  It  is  a  taste 
that,  to  coin  a  word,  insignificantizes  everything — unpoetizes 
nature.  1840  Neiv  Monthly  Mag.  LIX.  492  Tandemizinj, 
cncketizing,  boatizing,  et  omnc  aiu'd  exit  in  izing,  is  not  to 
be  carried  on  without  a  considerable  expenditure.  1858  Sal. 
A'ev.  V.  264/2  He  has  no  fear  of  Tower-Hamletizing  the  land. 
Ifad.  VI.  203/2  To  Perkin-Warbeckize  a  pretender  is  the 
best,  because  not  the  most  spirited,  policy.  1861  T.  L. 
PEACOCK  GryllGr.  viii,  Arch-quacks  have  taken  to  merry- 
andrewizinp  in  a  new  arena.  1866  Sat.  Kev.  10  Nov.  (L.), 
If  a  man.  .is  funny,  and  succeeds  in  Joe-Millerizing  history, 
he  pleases  somebody  or  other.  1876  PRH.-CE  &  Slvi  WRIGHT 
••afliy  164  Of  the  first  class  (Preservation  of  Timber] 
the  three  best  known  processes  are  :  (a)  Burnetising,  (In 
Kyanising,  and  (c)  Houcherising.  1881  MAHAI  tv  in 
demy  23  Apr.  295  She  does  not  Irvingise  Shylock  1885 
JEAFFRESON  Real  Shel/cy  II.  190  The  troop  of  nakedized 
children  rushed  downstairs.  1894  Wfstnj.  Caz.  21  Mar.  7/3 
These  instruments,  before  they  are  used,  should  always  be 
strictly  antksepticized.  1897  A.  LANG  in  Klack-.c.  .!/,«. 
rub.  187  To  do  this  is  not  to  Celticise  but  to  Macpher- 
sonise.  1897  II  'estm.  Caz.  28  July6/i  The  word  '  Klondyk- 
ised'  has  been  coined  to  express  the  conditions  of  persons 
who  have  caught  the  mania  [for  seeking  gold  at  Klondykej. 
. .  The  effect  has  been  to  '  Klondykise  '  nearly  all  the  people 
of  the  town.  1898  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE  Talks  in.  Glatistone 
1 14  Kate,  It  [the  passage]  is,  as  it  were,  Canning  Gladstonizcd. 
Izekelle,  obs.  form  of  ICICLE. 
Izeland,  obs.  form  of  ICELAND.  Izeland  shock, 
Iceland  dog. 

1638  UAVENANT  Jcffereidos,  The  fleetest  Ireland-Shock 
1694  R.   L'EsTRANCE  Fatlts  332  They  . .  live  like  Izeland- 
shocks  by  shewing  tricks  for  bread. 
-izer,  suffix  of  agent-nouns  from  vbs.  in  -IZE. 
Izzard    (i'zaid).     arch,  or  dial.      Also   izzet, 
izzart,  uzzard.     [app.  in  origin  the  same  word 
as  zed:    cf.   Ezon,   the  dial,  izzet,  i<z~,it,  and  the 
form  cze-d,  now  or  formerly  in  Scotl.  for  set! ;  also 
Langnedoc  izeto,  the  letter  s  (D'Hombras  Diet.).] 
Old  name  for  the  letter  Z. 

1738  SWIFT  Polite  Cam',  i.  Wks.  1814  XI.  348  'Miss, 
what  spells  B  double  Uzzard  ?'  'Buzzard,  in  your  teeth,  Mr. 
Neverout.'  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Cram.,  zed,  morecommonly 
izzard  or  uzzard,  that  is  s  hard.  1773  GOI.DSM.  ^toops  It 
Conq.  iv.  Wks.  (1880)  668  '2  Then  there's  an  M,  and  a  T,  and 
an  S,  but  whether  the  next  be  an  izzard,  or  an  R,  confound 
me,  I  cannot  tell.  1799  SOUTHEY  Eng.  Eclogues  Poet.  \\"k«. 
III.  78  Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  throat  and  gizzard, 
Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard.  1828 
Cra-.'tn  Dial.,  Izzet,  the  letter  z.  1834  HOOD  Tylnty  Hall 
(1840)  269  A  fiery  izzard  seemed  written  on  the  distant  sky. 
a  1874  J.  MOULTHB  Poems  (1876)  I.  167  In  those  days  not 
a  soul  knew  A  from  Izzard. 
Izzard,  variant  of  IZARD. 


J 


J(d3i7'),  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  English 
and  other  modern  languages,  is,  in  its  origin,  a 
comparatively  late  modification  of  the  letter  I. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  alphabet,  I,  besides  its  vowel 
value  in  ibidem,  mJlitis,  had  the  kindred  conso- 
nantal value  of  modern  English  Y,  as  in  iaclus,  iam, 
loucm,  ifistus,  adiftro,  maior,  feior.  Some  time 
before  the  6th  century,  this  _y-sound  had,  by  com- 
pression in  articulation,  and  consequent  develop- 
ment of  an  initial  '  stop ',  become  a  consonantal 
diphthong,  passing  through  a  sound  (dy),  akin  to 
that  of  our  di,  tie,  in  odious,  hideous,  to  that  repre- 
sented in  our  phonetic  symbolization  by  (dj).  At 
the  same  time,  the  original  guttural  sound  of  G, 
when  followed  by  a  front  vowel,  had  changed  to 
that  of  palatal  £•  (gr,  gy),  and  then,  by  an  advance 
of  the  point  of  closure,  had  passed  through  that  of 
(d',  dy) ,  to  the  same  sound  (dj) ;  so  that  i  conso- 
nant and  the  so-called  g  '  soft '  came  to  have,  in  the 
Romanic  languages,  the  same  identical  value.  In 
Italian,  this  new  sound  is  represented  by  g  before  e 
and  i,  gi  before  a,  o,  and  «.  Thus,  ~L.gestns,  Jesus, 
iatn,  iocarc,  iudi(cm,  are  represented  in  Italian  by 
gesto,  Gesit,  gia,  giocare,  giudicc.  But  in  the  other 
Romanic  languages,  the  letter  I  was  retained  with 
the  changed  sound,  so  that,  in  these,  i  consonant 
and  g  '  soft '  were  equivalent  symbols,  distinguished 
only  by  derivation.  In  OF.  the  foregoing  words 
vteregest,  Jesii,  ia,  ioer,  iiige. 

In  OK.,  i  consonant,  so  tar  as  it  was  used,  had  (as 
still  in  all  the  continental  Germanic  languages')  its 
Latin  value  (y),  equivalent  to  OE.  ff,  gi,  or  e 
before  certain  vowels ;  thus  we  find  id,  til,  ioiu,  iti, 
i"£oS,  iung,  as  occasional  spellings  of  the  words 
commonly  written  yd,  ySl.  emu,  get  (£id,  giii), 
ift%o1>_  (pogoy),  geong  (gioiig,  filing).  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  foreign  proper  names  and 
other  words  known  through  Latin,  as  lanuarius, 
lob,  fofes  (  =  Jove) ,  hid  fa,  ItuUite,  iacinp,  and  the 
ethnic  name  Mas,  Iiitan  (rarely  Kotos),  now 
rendered  '  Jutes '.  But  the  French  orthography 
introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  in 
the  Old  French  value  of  i  consonant  =  g  '  soft '  (dg) ; 
a  sound  which  English  has  ever  since  retained  in 
words  derived  from  that  source,  although  in  French 
itself  the  sound  was  subsequently,  by  loss  of  its 
first  element,  simplified  to  (3). 

From  the  nth  to  the  lyth  c.,  then,  the  letter  I  i 
represented  at  once  the  vowel  sound  of «',  and  a  con- 
sonant sound  (dj),  far  removed  from  the  vowel. 
Meanwhile,  the  minuteness  and  inconspicuousness 
of  the  small  i,  and  its  liability,  especially  in  cursive 
writing,  to  be  confounded  with  one  of  the  strokes  of 
an  adjacent  letter,  had  led  in  medixral  Latin  and 
general  European  writing,  and  thus  also  in  English, 
to  various  scribal  expedients  in  order  to  keep  it 
distinct.  (See  I.)  Among  these,  an  initial  i  was 
often  prolonged  above  or  below  the  line,  or  both ; 
a  final  i  was  generally  prolonged  below  the  line, 
and  in  both  cases  the  prolonged  part  or  '  tail '  came 
at  length  in  cursive  writing  to  be  terminated  with 
a  curve;  thus  arose  the  forms  j,  j,  j.  The 'dot', 
used  to  individualize  the  minuscule  i,  was  also  used 
with  the  tailed  form,  and  thus  came  the  modern 
j,  /.  But  this  was  at  first  merely  a  final  form  of  i, 
used  in  Latin  in  such  forms  as  '  filij ',  and  in 
numerals,  as  j,  ij,  iij,  vj,  viij,  xij.  It  was  very  little 
used  in  English,  where  .y  had  previously  been  sub- 
stituted for  final  i ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  I7th  c. 
that  the  device  of  utilizing  the  two  forms  of  the 
letter,  so  that  i,  i,  should  remain  as  the  vowel, 
and  j,/,  be  used  for  the  consonant,  was  established, 
and  the  capital  forms  of  the  latter,  J,  J,  were  in- 
troduced. 

The  differentiation  was  made  first  in  Spanish,  where,  from 
the  very  introduction  of  printing,  we  see  j  used  for  the  con- 
sonant, and  i  only  for  the  vowel.  For  the  capitals,  I  had  at 


first  to  stand  for  both  (as  it  still  docs  in  German  type,  and  in 
all  varieties  of  Gothic  or  lilack  Letter  :  but  before  1600  a 
capital  J  consonant  1  •  in  Spanish.  iSec,  fur 

example,  Minshcu's  S;i:i:iNh  I  dictionary  of  I Sgo,  when  I  and 
J  are  strictly  distinguished,  though  the  I  and  J  \v 
put  in  one  series.)  In  German  typography,  almost  from  the 
first,  some  printers  employed  a  tailed  form  of  the  letter  J  or  j 
initially,  to  distinguish  the  consonant  sound  ;  hut  this  was  by 
no  means  generally  established  till  much  later.  According 
to  Watt  i SwioiktUt  Rritnntiiia i,  Louis  Elzevir, who  printed 
at  Leyden  1595-1616,  is  generally  credited  with  making  llie 
modern  distinction  of  u  and  v,  i  and  i,  'which  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  the  introduction  of  U  and  J  among  the 
capitals  by  Lazarus  Zetzner  of  Strasburg  in  1619 '.  In 
England,  individual  attempts  to  differentiate  i  and  j  were 
made  already  in  the  i6th  c.,  as  by  Rich.ud  I 'ay.  uho 
printed  books  in  London  after  1578,  and  George  liishop, 
who  printed  the  translation  of  La  Primandaye's  J-'rcmh 
Acti'ieinie  in  1586,  with  i,  j,  u,  v,  differentiated  as  in  modern 
use,  but  had  no  capital  J  or  U.  The  J  j  types  are  not  used 
in  the  Bible  of  i6ir,  nor  in  the  text  of  the  Shakspere  Folio 
of  1623  (but  see  JIG)  ;  these  have  I  i  for  both  values  ;  but  the 
latter  has  a  capital  Italic  J  in  headlines  in  the  proper  names 
John,  Juliet,  Julius,  and  in  the  colophon,  list  of  actors, 
etc.,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  use  this  i  in  its  origin  merely 
an  ornamental  variety  of/)  as  a/.  In  Cotgrave's  Fremh- 
English  Dictionary  printed  in  1611  land  in  the  reprint  of  it 
in  1632),  the  Roman  type  used  for  the  French  has  no  capital 
J,  and  uses  I  with  both  values,  but  it  has  the  small  j  which 
is  regularly  used  in  the  French  words :  thus  luftice, 
Ajr.fter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  italic  type,  in  which  the 
English  is  printed,  has  no  small  j,  and  uses  i  for  both 
vowel  and  consonant  ;  it  has  the  two  capitals,  /  and  J, 
but  uses  them  indiscriminately  for  the  consonant  \  thus 
loyau  :  m.  A  Jc-.ucll;  loyaulier:  nt.  A  Itwtllcr.  Fre- 
quently yis  used  also  for  the  vowel :  thuslngenieufement: 
Jngenioufly  \  IngenieilX  :  Ingenious.  Thus  even  when 
the  types  /  and  J_  were  at  hand,  their  use  was  not  yet 
regulated.  Hut  during  the  decade  which  followed  1625,  J,j, 
or/,./,  appear  to  have  been  gradually  added  to  all  founts 


differentiation  of  U  u  vowel,  and  V  v  consonant,  from  the 
earlier  V  v  initial,  u  medial  and  final.) 

Hut  though  the  differentiation  of  I  and  J,  in  form 
and  value,  was  thus  completed  before  1640,  the 
feeling  that  they  were,  notwithstanding,  merely 
forms  of  the  same  letter  continued  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  a  vestige  of  it  is  still  seen  in  the  practice  of 
many  persons,  who  in  script  write  the  /  form  (t#) 
for  both  *&  and  &,  and  in  the  omission  by  printers 
of  J  and  U  from  the  signatures  of  the  sheets  of 
books.  In  Dictionaries,  the  1  and  J  words  con- 
tinued to  be  intermingled  in  one  series  down  to 
the  igth  c.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  under  the  letter 
I,  says  '  I  is  in  English  considered  both  as  a  vowel 
and  consonant ;  though,  since  the  vowel  and  con- 
sonant differ  in  their  form  as  well  as  sound,  they 
may  be  more  properly  accounted  two  letters '. 
Nevertheless,  he  proceeds  to  treat  them  practically 
as  one,  his  first  word  I  being  followed  by  JABBEH; 
JAM  by  IAMBICK,  and  this  by  JANGLE;  while  the 
three  last  words  of  I  are  JUXTAPOSITION,  IVY, 
JYMOLD.  The  same  practice  was  followed  by  Todcl, 
and  by  Richardson  1820,  and  even  in  some  later 
dictionaries.  Joddrell  in  1820,  Webster  in  iS^s, 
separate  I  and  J,  as  independent  letters.  The  name 
of  the  letter,  now  jay  (dj^i),  was  formerly /c  (djai), 
riming  with  I,  and  corresponding  to  French  ji ;  this 
is  still  common  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

In  printing  manuscripts  or  reprinting  books  pro- 
duced before  the  differentiation  of  I  and  J,  the 
earlier  I  has  been  treated  in  two  different  ways. 
The  earlier  editors,  in  most  cases,  introduced  the 
modem  usage  into  their  texts,  changing  the  I  of 
the  archetype,  when  it  stood  for  the  consonant, 
into  J.  Later  editors  more  usually  aim  at  repro- 
ducing the  actual  form  of  the  original,  and  retain 
1  with  its  twofold  value.  As  our  quotations  are, 
in  the  main,  from  printed  editions  of  MSS.,  and  in 
some  cases  from  later  editions  of  printed  books, 
they  necessarily  reflect  these  differences  of  editorial 
practice,  and  often  show  J  before  the  i  /th  c. ;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  usually  due  to  the 
edition  quoted,  not  to  the  original  scribe  or  printer. 


But  in  our  chronological  lists  of  '  Forms ',  which 

the  Etymology  and  Senses,  t!. 
J's  have  been  disregarded,  an'1 
I  alone  given  down  to  the  date  when  J  was  actually- 
ill  use. 

In  some  modern  editions  of  MS.  or  F.lack-letter  1 
which  the  minus  _ule  i  of  the  01  reproduced,  we 

y:t  find  a  capital  J  ii.t:  iMyfrom 

tlie  circumstance  that  the  MS.  or  Ii.ilir  ?',  or  I;lai  k-letter  3, 
is  more  like  a  J  than  an  I  in  appearance,  and  is  actually 
-still  used  both  for  I  and  J. 

No  word    beginning    with  J  is  of  Old    1 
derivation.     Many  are  from  Latin,  chiefly  through 
French  ;  some  from  Greek,  anil  a  few  from  1  i 
and  Arabic.     There   are   also   numerous   modern 
words  from  distant  languages,  Eastern  or  Western, 
as  jaguar,  jalap,  jerboa,  jungle,  junk.      \ 
these,  many  familiar  fir  colloquial  words  oi 
appearance    and   obscure   history  l>egin  with   this 
letter.     On  account  of  the  phonetic  equivalence  of 
i  consonant  (i.e.  j]  and  g  'soft'  in  words  from 
Romanic,  while  in  native  English  words,  as  girl, 
^r/.  g  was  '  hard ',  tlrcre  was  a  considerable  tendency 
in  Middle  English  to  substitute «(-./')  for ^-iii 
from  French,  as  in  gcmme,  itmme,  geiilil,  ientyl, 
gcst,   iest   (and   occasionally  a   counter   tendency 
to  use  g  for  »  (y  .  as  in  iet,  jet,  geat,  waits/it, 
majesty,  magestie , ,  of  which  traces  still  remain  in 
gc's/,  jest,  sergtant,  serjeant,  jelly  from  Fr.  gflte,  etc. 

The  regular  and  practically  uniform  sound  of  the 
letter  J  in  English  is  the  consonantal  diphthong 
(dg).  In  the  word  hallelujah  (also  spelt  halleluiah) 
it  has  the  sound  of  Roman  i-consonant  (y).  The 
same  sound  is  retained  in  proper  names  or  alien 
terms  from  German  and  other  languages  in  which 
the  Roman  value  of/  is  retained,  as  Jena  (vf'na  , 
Jaeger,  Joachim,  Juitgfrau,  junker,  Janos,  Jaro- 
slav,  Jassy.  In  a  few  French  words,  distinctly 
recognized  as  alien,/' has  the  French  sound  (3),  as 
dejeuner,  jeu  d" esprit.  In  the  transliteration  of 
Oriental  names,  zs,  Jat,Jehangir,Jenghiz,  Jugger- 
naut,  Jumna,  etc.,/  is  used  with  its  English  value. 

I.  1.  The  letter.     The  plural  appears  as_/s,  J's, 
/s,  j's. 

[1573-80  BARRT  Ah.  I  loading,  Now  as  concerning  I  conso- 
nant, which  oftentimes  vniustly  vsurpeth  the  sound  and 
place  of  G  :  me  thinke  it  hath  small  reason  :  or  rather  I  may 
say  it  is  verie  absurd,  and  much  against  both 
reason.]  1591  PF.RCIVALL  liibl.  lii>pnn.,  Gxmt.  II  j  b, 
j  somewhat  like  the  French  Des\a,  yitu  \ ,  j''"(-;-,  but  best 
like  the  Hebrew  C  with  his  point  on  the  right  home,  or  sh 
in  English,  as  Ojo.  mho.  1599  M:  I'.ram.  ^ 

There  be  three  kindes  of  I  in  the  .Spanish,  that  is,  small  l, 
Greeke  y,  and  j,  Jota  or  consonant.  . .  J  jota  or  j  consonant, 
which  this  toong  taketh  of  the  Arabique,  is  pronounced  as 
in  French  Jamais,  /'«y.i,  ';  titan,  in  English  like  sh,  as 
y.miln,  a  gardiu,  shardin.  Hid.  8  X  is.  .pronounced  like  J 
consonant,  and  the  Spaniard  often  wrileth  one  for  another. 
c  1620  A.  Hr.MK  fir-it.  Tongue  iv.  i  iS'15'  1 1  For  distinctiones 
of  both  sound  and  symbol,  I  wald  commend  the  symbol  and 
name  of  i  and  u  to  the  \  .  the  symboles  of  j  and 

v  to  the  latin  consonantes,  and  their  names  to  be  jod  and 
van  ;  as,  vain  jesles.  IH,i.  v.  16  And  j,  for  difference  of  the 
voual  i,  written  with  a  long  tail,  I  wald  wish  to  t>e  called 
jod  or  je.  1755  JOHNSON  s.  v.  /  (the  letter) :  J  consonant 
has  invariably  the  same  sound  with  that  of  £  in  fi\tf:f  ;  as 
jaile ,  jet,  jilt.  1896  A.  \VIIVTF.  /iV.'Y,  i f>  Esau 

.  .carved  E.  and  J.  into  a  true  lover's  knot  under  the  handle 
of  it.  1897  A.  LANG  in  l.wigui.  Maf.  June  184  We  carry  the 
tails  of  our  J's.  .below  the  line, 

2.  A  curve  or  figure  of  the  shape  of  the  letter. 
1895  Outing  (U.S.)  XXVII.   2:1  i   A 

toward  the  west  and  formed  a  large  'J'  with  the  curve 
facing  the  south. 

3.  Short  for  J-pen,  a  broad-pointed  pen,  stamped 
with  the  letter  J. 

1885  SI-ADEN  fn  Cornwall,  etc.  178  The  ink-pot  . .  with  an 
old  J  nib  in  it  stiff  with  rust.  1893 

i  i  A  Vi.-it  to  th'  MVn  Club..  .  Holding  conclave  \\itb  a 
group  of  -log.  What  pen  do  you 

\Vlilt_-   Uith  '.'        I  )o   >  .HI 

II.  4.   Rarely  used  like  the  preceding  li  : 

erial  order.    In  the  signatures  of  the  sheets 
of  hooks,  etc.,  the  old  order  of  the  Roman  a! 
II.    I.  K,   is  iMiallv  r  ir.ined.     In  the  alphabetic 

. 


JAAL-GOAT. 

designations  of  the  bar  e  Royal  Artillery 

A,  li,  (  used  for  the  tenth. 

1884   mHaJktrt  Aim.  163  Field  Artillery,   i^t    V;  . 


•/Pittefttif  (S.  T.  S.)  34  MS.  J  . .  is  at 

:il  in  the  library  of  Uupplin.  1900  DunJet  AJvtrtatr 
12  Jan-sThe  trail-port  Ujina  sailed  for  Durban  with  J  Battery 
Koyal  Horse  Artillery  and  spare  fi 

5.  As  a  Roman  numeral  j  was  formerly  used  as 
a  final  form  of  i  in  j,  ij,  vj,  and  the  like;  this  is 
retained  in  medical  prescriptions. 

<•  1400  Liinfi-aac's  Ciriirg.  179  Ijt  ladani  £j,  &  resolue  it  in 
J  iiij  of  oile  of  mirtilles. 

6.  In  Math,  and  Physics,  J  is  used  to  denote  the 
Tacobian;   also  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat ;  for/  in  Quaternions,  see  I  (the  letter)  6. 

III.  Abbreviations. 

J.  stands  for  various  proper  names,  as  John,  James, 
Joseph  ;  Jane,  Jessie,  Jemima,  etc.  J.P.,  Justice  of 
"Peace ;  Jr.,  jr.,  Junior. 

Ja,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  JAY,  the  bird. 

HJaal-gOat  (d^'-al-,  ya-alig^-t).  [ad.  Heb. 
-r  yae.fl  wild  goat.]  The  wild  goat  of  Mount 
Sinai,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  etc.  (Cafra  jaa!a\ 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  283  '2  The  Jaal  Goat,  Cafra.  jacla, 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
Mount  Sinai.  IHJ.  .-.-//I  Jaal  Goat, or  Abyssinian  Ibex. 

Jab  (d.^seb),  v.  colloq.  or  dial,  [var.,  orig.  Sc. , 
of  JOB  f.i]  trans.  To  thrust  with  the  end  or  point 
of  something ;  to  poke  roughly ;  to  stab. 

1835-80  JAMIESON,  To  Jut,  to  prick  sharply.     Ettr.  For. 


fatally. 

b.  To  thrust  (something)  with  an  abrupt  blow 
jnto  a  thing  or  person V 

1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  238,  I  disapprove  of 
jabbing  the  spear  into  a  hog.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham 
1. 12  Jabbing  the  point  of  his  penknife  into  the  writing  pad. 

c.  absol.  or  intr.  To  stab. 

18*7  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports  238  When  alone,  it  is 
fair  to  jab.  1892  R.  KIPLING  Life's  Hnnilicap  119  The 
Khusru  Kheyl  jab  upwards  from  below,  remember. 

Jal>  (djasb),  sb.  cottoq.  or  dial.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
An  act  of  jabbing ;  an  abrupt  blow  with  something 
pointed,  or  (in  pugilistic  slang)  with  the  fist. 

1825-80  JAMIESON,  jfib,  the  act  of  pricking  in  this  way 
[see  JAB  v.].  1872  C.  D.  WARNER  Backlog  Stmtits  260 
Giving  the  fire  a  jab  with  the  poker.  1889  GUNTEK  That 
'imanl  xi,  A  short,  sharp,  terrible  jab  of  the  masked 
man's  unengaged  left  hand.  1899  Blafkw.  Mag.  Feb.  198 
The  chief's  son  . .  made  a  tentative  jab  with  a  spear  at  the 
white  man. 

Jabber  (djse-baj),  v.  Also  5-6  iaber.  [app. 
onomatopoeic,  with  the  form  of  a  frequentative ; 
with  jabber,  jabble,  cf.  gab,  gabber,  gabble ;  also 
yabber;  the  phonetic  relation  between  these  is  not 
clear.  An  earlier  form  in  the  Promptorium  MSS. 
is  JAVEK,  which  in  Pynson's  ed.  became  jabcr.] 

1.  intr.  To  talk  rapidly  and  indistinctly  or  un- 
intelligibly ;  to  speak  volubly  and  with  little  sense  ; 
to  chatter,  gabble,  prattle.     Often  applied,  in  con- 
tempt or  derision,  to  the  speaking  of  a  language 
which  is  unintelligible  to  the  hearer. 

1499  Promp.  Parv.  256/2  (Pynson),  langelyn  or  iaberyn 
[Harl.  .1/Jj".  iaveryn],  garrttto,  blatcro.  Ibui.  487/1  Tateryn 
or  iaberyn  \Harl.  .MS.  iaueryn,  or  speke  wythe  owte 
resone],  garrio,  blntero.  1655  FULLER  Ck.  Hist.  i.  iv.  §  23 
Which  Infant  . .  doth  not  jabber  so  strangely,  but  that  she 
is  perfectly  understood  by  her  Parent.  1678  PHILLIES 
led.  4),  To  Jabber,  a  word  vulgarly  used  for  to  prattle, 
chat,  or  talk.  1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  Ivi,  He  had 
brought  a  gentleman  who  could  jabber  with  her  in  French. 
1866  M»s.  H.  WOOD  St.  .Martin's  Eve  xxvii.  (1874)  340  We 
have  got  two  Flemish  servants,  and  you  should  hear  them 
jabbering. 

b.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  and 
volubly ;  to  chatter,  as  monkeys,  birds,  etc. ;  to 
gibber  or  jibber. 

£Ti8i7  HOGG  Tales  ff  Sk.  IV.  41  Allanson  made  some 
sound.,  as  if  attempting  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  refused  its 
office,  and  he  only  jabbered,  a  1859  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
xxiii.  V.  76  The  fool  who  jabbered  at  his  feet,  the  monkey 
which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  1860  TROLLOPK 
West  Ind.  xx.  310  In  the  huge  trees  the  monkeys  hung 
jabbering.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  iii.  289  On  the 
top  of  the  crag  the  sea-fowl  were  jabbering. 

2.  trans.  To  speak  or  utter  rapidly  and  indis- 
tinctly ;  to  express  by  jabbering.     Often  contemp- 
tuously —  to  speak  (a  foreign  language),  with  the 
implication  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  the  hearer. 

1532  MCHE  Canful.  TiiidaU  vi.  Wks.  665  Whatsoeuer  the 

lewes  would  iaber  or  ianyle  agayn.     1715  I'KNTLEV  Serin. 

x.  348  They  must  jabber  their  Credos  and  Pater-Nostcrs  at 

Hume.    1716  ADDISON  Freeholder  No.  22  F  2  He  did  not 

-ing  was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  Man.. 

'>cr  French,  and  to  talk  against  Passive  Obedience. 

1854  H.  MILLER  .V,  li.  tr  ScAiu.  xviii.  (1856)  383  A  poor  idiot, 

•'1  to  come  every  day  to  the  churchyard,  to.. jabber  in 

broken  expressions  his  grief. 

Hence  Jabbering  vbl.  sb.  and///. a.  Jabbering 
crow,  a  small  species  of  crow  common  in  Jamaica 
(Corvui  Jamaiccnsis).  Ja  bberlnjrly  adv.,  in  a 
jabbering  manner  ;IIydc  Clarke,  i 
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1499  Prowp.  /'<in-.  437'jiPyiu>on),Tateryngeor  iabcringe 

[Harl.  M.S.  iaucrynfie,  ll'iru/i.   MS.  iaperynge],  garritus. 

1543  HALE  Ccitrse  AVw.  /v.r  43  b.  Latyne  labberynge  and 

wawlynge,  accordynge  to   the  ofTyce  of  saynt  Antonynes 

1689  HICKEKINGILL    Ccrcnwny-Htwger  20    His 

uith  their  alternate  Jabbering^  and  Mouth- 

">:tnc.  it.  237  'Twas  chatt'ring,  grinning, 

mouthing,  jabb'ring  all.     1x795  SIR  \V.  JONKS  Hymn  to 

Lacthnif  Wks.    1799  VI.   364  jabb'ring  spectres  o'er  her 

traces  glide.     1875  WHITNEY  Lift  Lang.  xiv.  292  To  study 

the  jabberings  of  monkeys. 

Jabber  ;<i,3arbo.i,,  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The  act 
of  jabbering ;  rapid  and  indistinct  or  unintelligible 
talk  ;  gabble,  chatter  ;  gibberish. 

1727  SwiPT  Gulliver,  Let.  to  Cousin  Synipsjn  Wks.  1778 
V.  7  Who  only  differ  from  their  brother  brute.s  in  Houyhnhnm- 
land,  because  they  use  a  sort  of  Jabber.  1801  W.  TAYLOR  in 
.Monthly  Mag.  XII.  586  A  sea-port  jabber,  formed,  .by  the 
mishmash  of  a  hundred  dialects.  1838  J.  L.  STEPHENS  7V.ii-. 
Greece^  etc.  45/1  He.  .was  utterly  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  his  own;  despised  all  foreigners,  and  detested  their 
'jabber'.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Outlaw  <y  Lawmaker  II. 
xvi.  85  Prepared  for  what  she  called  a  'jabber*. 

Jabberer  (dsarbaroi).  [f.  JABBERS.  +  -EK*.] 
One  who  jabbers  ;  a  chatterer. 

1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  152  Tr  out-cant  the  Babylonian 
Labourers,  At  all  their  Dialects  of  Jabberers.  1818  KEATS 
Lett.  Wks.  1889  III.  141  To  daunt  and  dazzle  the  thousand 
jabberers  about  pictures  and  books.  1892  Columbus  (O.) 
Disp.  24  Mar.,  The  jabberer  who  sits  near  you.  .and  annoys 
everybody  around  with  senseless  and  endless  talk. 

Ja-bberment.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -MENT.] 
Jabbering ;  jabber ;  senseless  and  voluble  talk. 

1644  MILTON  Colast.  25  We  are  com  to  his  farewell,  which 
is  to  bee  a  concluding  taste  of  his  Jabberment  in  law. 

Jabbernowl,  variant  of  JOBBERNOWL. 

Jabble  (dsse-b'l),  v.1  Also  6  jabil.  [f.  as 
JABBER,  with  freq.  or  dim.  ending  -LK.]  ^  JABBER  v. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  126/45  \?tii\t  garrire,  inultum  loqui. 
1830  Blackiv.  Mfig.  XXVIII.  313  Thousands  of  birds,  all 
jabbling  and  dabbling,  and  paddling. 

Ja'bble,  v?  Sc.  [app.  onomatopoeic,  with  freq. 
or  dim.  ending  -LE  ;  cf.  dabble*] 

a.  trans.  To  shake  or  mix  up  together  (quot. 
1760);  to  shake  up  or  agitate  (a  liquid),  to  cause 
to  splash,  b.  intr.  To  splash,  plash,  dash  in  small 
waves  or  ripples. 

1760  WASHINGTON  Writ.  (1889)  II.  163  AH  mix'd  ..by., 
jabling  them  well  together  in  a  Cloth.  1825-80  JAMIESON, 
To  Jabble^  i.  To  cause  agitation  of  the  sea,  as  when  the 
wind  rises.  2.  To  agitate  the  liquid  contents  of  a  dish  or 
vessel,  so  as  to  cause  spilling.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders 
286  The  rippling  tide,  .jabbling  along  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Jabble  .dgarb'l),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  A  slight 
agitated  movement  of  water  or  other  liquid;  a 
splashing  or  dashing  in  small  waves  or  ripples. 

1831  Mirror  XVII.  415/1  There  is  a  perpetual  'Jabble1 
against  the  cliffs  on  this  coast.  1871  BLACKIE  Four  Phases  \. 
21  A  plash  and  jabble  of  conflicting  waters.  1883  STEVENSON 
•Silverado  Sy.  4  The  steamer  jumped,  and  the  black  buoys 
were  dancing  in  the  jabble.  fig.  1896  '  IAN  MACLAREN  '  A". 
Carnegie  307  Carmichael's  mind  was  in  a  jabble  that  day. 

Jabell,  variant  of  JAVEL  Obs.t  worthless  fellow. 

II  Jabiru  (d,^x'bir«).  Also  jaburu.  [Tupi- 
(Juarani  jabini\  also  called  jabiru  gua$u  (guapl 
or  wassii  *  great ').]  A  large  wading  bird  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  \Mycteria  americana}^  of 
the  stork  family.  Also  applied  to  the  allied  Xeno- 
rkynchus  australis  and  indicust  and  Ephifpiorhyn- 
chits  senegalensis,  of  the  Old  World. 

[1648  MARCGRAVE  Hist.  J»'at.  Brastl.  200  labiru  Brasili- 
ensibus,  Belgis  vulgo  Negro.  1678  RAY  Omith.  in.  iii.  276 
Jabiru  guacu  [guacu]  of  the  Petiguares.  .1  have  eaten  of  it 
often.]  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  vi.  iv.  179  It  will 
be  proper  to  mention  the  Jabiru,  and  the  Jabiru  Guacu, 
both  natives  of  Brazil.  1796  SIEDMAN  Surinam  II.  343 
The  crane,  or  jabiru,  of  Surinam,  I  can  best  compare  to  a 
stork.  1860  G.  BENNETT  Gatherings  flf  a  Naturalist  195 
(Morris:,  In  October,  1858,  I  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  fine 
living  specimen  of  the  New  Holland  Jabiru,  or  Gigantic 
Crane  of  the  colonists  {Mycteria  A  ustralis},  1896  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds  s.  v.,  Very  nearly  allied  to  Mycteria,  and  also 
commonly  called  Jabirus,  are  the  birds  of  the  genera 
Xen&rhynchus  and  Ephippiorhynchus. 

II  Jaborandi  (ajsebfirse-ndi,  prop,  cljvb&andr)- 

[Tupi-Guarani  jabnrandi}  also  jaburandiba  (iba 
plant,  tree).]  The  dried  leaflets  of  a  Brazilian  plant 
Pilocarpus  pinnatifotius.  N.O,  Kutacete,,  having 
diuretic  and  sudorific  properties.  Also  applied  to 
other  plants  having  similar  properties. 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  513  Jaborandi.  This 
drug,  which  has  long  been  employed  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  received  its  first  notice,  under  the  various  names 
of  yaborandi,  Jagitarandy,  and  "Jantguarandi^  from  Dr. 
T.  J.  H.  Langgard  in  his '  Diccionario  de  Medecina  domes- 
tica ',  Rio  Janeiro,  1865.  1875  Pharmac.  Jrtil.  18  Sept.  227. 
1877  ROBKRTS  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  35  Jaborandi  might 
prove  serviceable  in  some  cases. 

Jaborine  (tlgae'borain).  Chtm.  [f.  prec.  + -INE.] 
An  alkaloid  contained,  together  with  pilocarpine, 
in  the  leaves  of  Jaborandi:  see  prec. 

1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  y<iborint.  .Its  action  resembles  that 
of  atropin.. .  It  is  antagonistic  to  pilocaipin.  1896  Altbutt's 
Syst.  Med.  L  226  Pilocarpine,  when  neated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  jaborine. 

II  Jabot  (jjalw).  [K.  jabot  gizzard,  frill  on  a  shirt 
front:  '  origin  unknown '  (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1.  A  frill  formerly  worn  by  men  on  the  front  or 
bosom  of  the  shift,  edging  the  opening. 


JACENT. 

1813  SCOTT  Quentiit  D.  Introd.,  His  clean  silk  stockings.. 
the  solitaire,  the  jabot,  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
fkaJ>caH~t>ras  —  all  announced  that  La  Jeunesse  considered 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  at  the  chateau  a»  an  unusual  event. 
1898  Pall  Malt  G.  12  Oct.  3/1  The  costume  is  completed  by 
a  long  waistcoat  of  cream  satin,  patterned  with  pink  roses, 
a  jabot  of  lace,  pale  blue  satin  knee-breeches  [etc.  J. 

2.  An  ornamental  frill  on  a  woman's  bodice. 

1881  Truth  19  May  686/2  The  bodice  of  black  and  yellow 
striped  silk,  with  frills  and  jabot  of  black  lace.  1898  Ihiily 
7  May  8/4  The  jabot  has  secured  a  fresh  lease  of  life, 
and  has  elongated  itself  from  the  neck  to  the  waist. 

Jaca,  early  form  of  JACK  j<M,  the  fruit. 

II  Jacamar  (dgarkarnaj).  [a.  Y.Jacamar  (Bris- 
son,  i76o),ad.Tupi-Guaraniy^awa-r/W.]  Any  bird 
of  the  family  Galbulidx^  natives  of  South  America, 
having  a  general  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the 
bee-eaters  and  in  habits  to  the  king-fishers. 

[1648  MARCGRAVE  Hist.  Xat.  jlrasil.  202  lacamaciri 
BrastUenstbu,  avis  Alauda;  magnitudinis.]  i8*sWATERTos 
H'and.  -V.  Anicr.  (1882)  26  A  bird  called  Jacamar  is  often 
taken  fora  kingfisher.  1834  MeMuRTRiK  Cu-'ier's  Anim. 
Kingd.  136  The  Jacamars  are  closely  allied  to  the  king- 
fishers by  their  elongated  sharp-pointed  beak.  .  .  They  are 
solitary  birds,  that  live  in  wet  forests,  feed  on  insects,  and 
build  on  low  branches.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Jacamar^ 
a  word  formed  by  Brisson  from  yacamacirit  the  Brazilian 
name  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgrave,  and  since  adopted 
in  most  European  tongues  for  the  species  to  which  it  was 
first  applied  and  others  allied  to  it,  forming  the  family 
Calbulidx  of  ornithul 

I!  Jacana  (dsae-kana),  prop,  jafaaa  vd/,asana-). 
Also  jassana.  [Tupi-GuaraniyVzj<z«j,  iti  Pg.  spel- 
\ingiafOJtd.  (See  Newton  Diet.  Birds.}"]  Any  bird 
of  the  genus  Parra  (_  Jacana)  or  family  Parridx 
{Jacantd*)t  consisting  of  grallatorial  aquatic  birds 
inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,*  having 
enormous  straight  claws,  which  enable  them  to 
walk  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

[1648  MARCGRAYE  Hist.  Nat.  Brasil.  190  lacana  Brasili- 
ensibus,  galtina  aquatica.]  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Sii^f,, 
Jacanat  the  name  of  a  Brasilian  bird,  a  species  of  moor-hen. 
1797  tr.  Btiffons  Nat.  Hist.  XIII.  243  (L.)  The  jacana  ..  is 
mu>t  common  in  South  America.  1820  NEUWIED  7Vvitf. 
Brazil  iii.  25  Large  flocks  appeared  of  Jassanas.  1888  R. 
BUCHANAN  City  of  Dream  ix.  195  And  walking  upon  floating 
lotus  leaves  The  red  jacana  screamed.  1895  C.  UIXON  in 
Fortn.  Rci'.  Apr.  652  The  Parridae  or  jacanas,  those  curious 
long-toed  birds  that  run  over  the  floating  vegetation  of  the 
marshes  and  swamps  of  the  tropics. 

I|jacaranda(d3cekaroe-nda,prop.d3akaranda'). 
[Tupi-Guarani/<z*-fl/'a«£/<z.]  Name  given  to  various 
trees  of  tropical  America  yielding  fragrant  and 
ornamental  wood  (called,  in  common  with  various 
other  timbers,  rosewood]  ;  esp.  to  those  of  the  genus 
Jacaranda  (N.O.  Bignoniacex].  b.  The  wood  of 
any  of  these  trees,  c.  A  drug  obtained  from  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Jacaranda. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cyc'.  Sitpp.^  yacaranda1  .  .  a  name  given 
by  some  authors  to  the  tree  the  wood  of  which  is  the  log- 
wood, used  in  dying  and  in  medicine.  1830  LlNDLBV  Nat. 
Syst.Bot.  92  The  fine  Jacaranda  or  Rosewood  of  commerce 
..  -is  produced  by  a  species  of  Mimosa.  1851  Illustr.  Caial. 
Gt.  Exhib.  1353  Writing  tablcj  of  Jacaranda  wood.  1887 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.,  Jacaranda,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract 
of  the  leaves  of  J.frocfra,  ..  is  given  ..  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  bladder. 

i  Jacare  fdgatrfdfof).  [Tupi-Guaraniy^an^Pg. 
jacart*.']  A  South  American  alligator. 

[1648  MARCGRAVE  Hist.  Nat.  BrasiL  242  lacare  Brasilien- 
sibus,  Cayman  JEthiopibus  in  Congo,  Crocodilus  Latinis.] 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cych  SiiJ»p.t  Jacare^  ..  an  animal  found  in 
the  Brazils,  and  very  little  differing  from  the  crocodile  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world.  1869  R.  F.  BURTON  Highlands 
Brazil  II.  177  Here  a  dog  swimming  across  the  stream 
showed  little  apprehension  of  the  'Jacare1  (CrocoditHs 
Sclerops],  1878  T.  P.  BIGG-WITHER  Pioneering  S.  Brazil 
IL63They"o<:arf'a  species  of  alligator,  .on  the  lower  Ivahy. 

t  Jacatoo,  app.  error  for  *cacatoot  COCKATOO. 
1654  EVELYN  Diary  n  July,  A  rarely  colour  'd  jacatoo  or 
prodigious  large  parrot. 

f  Jacco,  obs.  corrupt  form  of  JACKAL. 

1648-9  C.  WALKER  Relat.  <$•  Observ,  14  The  Clergy..  have 
ever  held  with  the  mighty  as  the  lacco  hunts  with  the  Lyon. 

t  Jace,  sb.  Obs.  According  to  Halliwell,  A  kind 
of  fringe;  but  perh.  =j£.ss;  a  pendent  ribbon. 

*399  LANGL.  Rich.  Redeles  in.  130  With  gyuleres  joyffull 
ffor  here  grey  laces  And  ffor  her  wedis  so  wyde. 

f  Jace,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  Alteration  of  cha^e, 
app.  for  alliteration's  sake. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xx.  50  To  lusten  in  ierusalem  he 
iacede  awey  ful  faste  [i'.rr.  iaced,  iaside  ;  B.  chaced]. 

Jacemine,  obs.  form  of  JASMINE. 

Jacent  (d^'-sent),  a.  ?  Obs.  ^.l..  jaccnt-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  jacert  to  lie.]  Lying;  recumbent; 
jig.  sluggish. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  i.  §  12.  4  Countryes  and 
Kingdomes  farre  iacent  and  remote.     1624  Won  ON  A  • 
in  R<-lig.  (1651)  224  Brick  or  squared  Stouts  ..  laid  in  their 
lengths  with  sides  and  heads  together,  or  their  Points  con- 
joyned.  .are  more  apt  in  swagging  down  to  pierce  with  tlicir 
points  then  in  the  Jacent  posture.     1656  HI.OUNT  (7/<'.> 
yaceittt  lying  along,  slow,  sluggish.     1668  H.  Mont- 
Dial.  ii.  xxvi.  '  1713)  '74  Aly  palate  is  something  more  surd 
and  jaccnt.      i68»  WHELK*  Journ.  Greece  III.  282  A  Jacent 
Figure  holding  a  reed  in  hi,s  right  hand. 
b.  Jhr.    =JESSANT  i. 


1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey),  Jessant,  or  Jacettt,  .  .  u,s'd 
when  in  a  Coat  of  Arms  a  Lion  or  other  Beast  is  born  over 
some  Ordinary,  as  over  a  Chief  Bend,  or  Ktb-tc. 


JACINTH. 

Jacinth.  (d^K-sin^,  d^'-sinb).  Forms:  3-7 
iacinct(e,  4  iacynkt^e,  -synkt,  -cintt,  4-6  ia- 
cynct,  iacynt(e,  4-7  iacynth,  6  iassink,  6-7 
iacinth(e,  iacint,  v7~S  jaceut,  -int),  7-  jacinth. 
See  also  HYACINTH,  and  JACOUNCE.  [ME.  iacynt, 
iacinct,  a.OF.  iacinte  or  late  L.  iacint(Ji\ns,-im-tus> 
an  alteration  of  hiacint(Ji^ts^  L.  hyacinthitst  a.  lir. 
vaxtvQos  HYACINTH  ;  the  h  being  lost  and  the  initial 
i  made  consonantal;  cf.  mod.K  jacinthe}  Pr.  jia- 
cint)  $$.jacinto>  It.  giacinto  and  iacinto^ 

1.  a.  Among  the  ancients,  a  gem  of  a  blue  colour, 
prob.  sapphire,  b.  In  mod.  use,  a  reddish-orange 
gem,  a  variety  of  zircon ;  also  applied  to  varieties 
of  topaz  and  garnet.  (  =  HYACINTH  i.) 

c  1*30  Halt  Mtid.  43,  &  tah  is  betere  a  briht  iadnct  J-en  a 
charbucle  won.  1382  WYCLIF  Song  Sol.  v.  14  Goldene,  and 
ful  of  iacynciis.  1535  Covi  kD.\n,  l-'.^-h.  xxviii.  13  Deckle 
with  all  maner  of  precious  stones,  with  Ruby,  Topas, 
Christall,  lacynte.  1555  EutN  Daatics  236  lacintho 
in  the  Hand  of  Zerlam.  They  are  tender  stones  and  yt-lowe. 
1567  MAI-LKT  Gr,  Forest  n  The  lacinct  is  blew,  and  of  nigh 
neighborhoode  with  the  Saphire.  1630  DKAYTON  Muses' 
Elys.  x.  (R.),  The  yellow  jacinth,  ..  Of  which  who  hath  the 
keeping,  No  thunder  hurts  nor  pestilence.  i7<Sa-7i  H. 
WALPOLE  Vertne's  A  need.  Paint.  1,1786}  I.  154  The  dagger, 
in  her  grace's  collection,  is  set  with  jacynths.  1861  C.  W. 
KING  Ant.  Gems  (i866j  22  The  greater  part  . .  of  what  are 
now  termed  Jacinths  are  only  Cinnamon  Stones  of  a  reddish 
kind  of  Garnet. 

t  C.  (In  \Vyclifs  Bible,  rendering  L.  hyacinthus\ : 
A  dyed  fabric  of  a  blue  or  purple  colour.  Obs. 

138*  WYCLIF  E.tod.  xxv.  4  lasynkt  that  is  silk  of  violet 
blew.  Ibid,  xxviii.  15  The  breest  broche  . .  thou  shall  make 
with  werk  of  dyuerse  colours,  after  the  weuyng  of  the 
coope,  of  gold,  iacynkt  [1388  iacynt],  and  purpur. 

a.  The  colour  of  the  gem  (see  b  above);  inJfgr. 
name  for  the  colour  tenn£t  in  blazoning  by  precious 
stones  ( =  HYACINTH  i  c). 

157*  J*  JONES  Bathes  Bitckstene  n  b,  If  it  [the  urine]  be 
higher,  then  ambre  or  betwene  it  and  iadncte,  yellowish  or 
chollerique  red.  157*  BOSSEWELL  Artnorie  u.  66  The  fielde 
is  of  the  lacinthe.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  i.  ii.  12/2. 

t2.   A  plant;   =  HYACINTH  2  (a  and  b).   Obs. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  A*,  xvi.  liii,  An  herbe  of  fc>e 
same  name  is  liche  berto  [the  stone  lacinctus]  in  coloure.] 
1567  MAPLETGV.  Forest  47  lacinct  is  an  Herbe  hauing  a 
purple  flowre.  1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxvii.  (1633)  106 
The  white-floured  starry  lacinth.  1629  PARKINSON-  Parodist 
xi.  122  Our  English  lacinth  or  Hares-bels  is  so  common 
everywhere.  1727  Philip  Quarll  244  Junquils,  Tuberoses, 
Jacents,  and  other  delightful  Flowers.  1760  J .  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  315  Jacinth,  I/yacint/iits. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (in  senses  i  and  2). 

1526  TISDALE  Rc-\  ix.  17  Havynge  fyry  habbergions  of 
a  lacy  net  coloure.  11x586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  \Vks.  1725  I. 
20  Her  forehead  Jacinth-like,  her  cheeks  of  Opal  hue.  Ibid. 
107  The  excellently  fair  queen  Helen,  whose  jacinth-hair 
curled  by  nature. .had  a  rope  of  fair  pearl.  1591  PERCIVALL 
Sp,  Diet.,  lacinto,  a  iacint  stone,  a  iacint  flower.  1811 
PINKERTON  Petrol.  II.  120  Consisting  of  quartz  and  of 
jacint,  so  that  it  may  be  called -jacint  rock.  1842  TENNYSON 
^[jrte  (fA.  57  Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work. 

t  Jacrnthine,  a-  (J&)  Obs.  Forms :  see  prec. 
[ad.  med.L.  iafini(k)inust  iacinctinus,  for  L.  hya* 
ciuthinus^\  Consisting  of  jacinth;  hyacinthine. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxv.  5  Skynnes  Jacynktynes.     Ibid. 
.xxviii.  37  A  iacynctyne  filete.     1430-40  LYDG.  Bochas  vin. 
.\ii.  {MS.  Bodl.  263)  If.  379/2  Fourti  stonis  Iacynctyne. 
B.  sb.  The  hyacinth  (flower). 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  xi.  ii.  30  The  purpour  flour,  hait 
iacynthyne  (ed.  1555  iacinctyne]. 

So  t  Jaciuthinous  (in  5  -cinct-)  a.,  of  the  colour 
of  jacinth,  dark  purple. 

1495  Treviso.'s  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  XVH.  cxi.  674  The  fruyte 
of  the  oliue  is  fyrste  . .  grene  and  thenne  reddysshe  other 
iacinctinous  [Bodl.  JlfS.  lacinctines]  and  at  the  laste  blacke. 

Jack  (d^c-ek),  j£.i  Forms:  3-5  lakke,  3-7 
lacke,  5  lak,  6-7  lack,  7-  Jack,  jack.  [A  pet- 
name  or  by-name,  used  as  a  familiar  equivalent  of 
John\  in  ME.  Jakke^Jacce^Jacke,  a  disyllabic:  cf. 
the  analogous  Cebbe,  Colley  Dawe,  Geffet  Gibbc, 
GriggC)  Hi  eke.  Hob  be,  Hogge^  ffudde,  Judde, 
Symmf,  Thomme^  Watte,  mentioned  along  with 
Jackt^  in  Gower's  Vox  Clamantis,  i.  783-91. 

The  actual  origin  is  disputed.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  same  word  as  F.  Jacques^  in  OF.  also 
Jaqne$t  faqves(: — *Jacbes: — lateL.  J'a'cobust  for  Jacobus, 
Gr.  *Ioxu)/5o5  Jacob'  James;  also  a  familiar  name  for  a 
peasant,  a  man  of  the  lower  orders  (cf.  JACQUERIE).  But  it 
nas  been  used  in  Eng.  from  its  earliest  appearance  as  a  by- 
name of  Johartt  Jctftt  John  ;  and  a  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  by  E.  \V.  B.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Bodley's  Librarian 
{ The  Pedigree  of  Jack  and  of  various  allied  names,  1892^, 
for  its  actual  origination  as  a  pet-form  of  that  word.  Cf. 
esp.the  recognized  diminutives  Jankin  and  Jackin  (as  con- 
tained in  the  surnames  Jen-ken  (1327),  Joskins,  Jackinson)^ 
and  the  relation  between  Dick  and  Dickin,  Rob  and  Robin, 
etc.  The  Scotch  equivalent  form  of  the  name  is  JOCK,  but 
this  has  not  the  transferred  senses  of  yack.\ 

I.  Applied  to  a  man.  or  the  figure  of  one. 

1.  (As  proper  noun.:  A  familiar  by-form  of  the 
name  John  ;  hence,  a  generic  proper  name  for  any 
representative  of  the  common  people. 

[Occurs  as  a  fore-name  in  the  Worcestershire  Lay  I-M 
roll  of  1276-82,  which  has  also  the  variant  or  derivative 
Jncky.     Jakkes  occurs  as  a  surname  in  Hants  in  1279,  and 
Jetk  as  a  surname  in  Norfolk  in  1297.] 

1362  I,AN<;L.  P.  PL  A.  vn.  65  Saue  lacke  J>e  logelour  and 
loneteof  \>e  stuyues.  1390  GUUEK  Ccuf,  II.  393  Therwhiie 
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he  hath  his  fulle  packe,  They  seie,  '  A  gt/od  felawc  is  lacke  '. 
1414  Hist,  kfotuut.  A.  A  ug it.. 

:im    .  vt-iL.i  .t.  "-~.ut  pro 

\vtfacke 
1546  Hi-, 

:M  spc;vkc  freii^he.      1589  1 

in.  MX.  [A  i 'pleasant 

fatniliaritie.  ,a_s. ..!/«(//  fur  Ma>y,  Xdl  for    . 
'.       1635  HIA, 

i    May,   nor   Middlctun.     And  hee's 
now  but  Jacke  Koord,  that  once  were   |uhn.     1712 
.Sped.  No.  403  p  ^  Well  Jack,  the  old  1  last.  1814 

.    II.  635    |;uk,  Tuin,  .md  H.-mv 
existence  in  the  eye  of  thu  law,  except  as  include  i 
form  or  uthtrr  of  the  pcniLi:.!  nt  j»r.  .j.-  ity  i  t"  the  realm.    1840 
MAKRYAT  Poor  J«+k  viii,  Thus  did  I  become,  .the  acknow- 
ledged ..' Poor  Jack  of  Greenwich*.     1891  I.    l 
Acad&m  '      i  ,;.;..  \\c  find  a  Nichulaus 

:i,  who  must  be  the  son  of  a  man  entered  as 
Johannes  Hughson,     It  seenw  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Johannes  Hughson  was  called  Jak  by  his 
".'Ours. 

b.  In  conjunction  with  the  female  name  Gill  or 
Jill:  see  GILL  $b.*  2. 

[14  ..  I. VUG.  London  Lyckpenv  83  Some  songe  of  lenken 

and  lulyan  for  llicrc  mede.]    c  1450  Cor.  MysL  iShaks.  Soc.) 

\nd  I  wole  kepe  the  feet  this  tydeThow  ther  come  both 

lakke  and  Gylle.     c  1460  T&ivneUy  Myst.  iii.  336  For  lak 

nor  for  Gille  wille  I  turne  my  face.     1546  HEVWOOI> 

!    11867)  48  Al  is  well,  Jack  shall  haue  gill.     1661  NLEDHAM 

'    Hist.  Eng.  Rebell.  74  I'rinct-s  arc  brav'd  by  Jack  and    Jill. 

1670  RAY  PrffVfr&s  108  A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Ciill. 

1852  LVTTOX  My  .Y.TV/  in.  x,  If  Gill  was  a  shrew,  it  w.is 

because  Jack  did  not,  as  in  duty  bound,  stop  her  mouth 

with  a  kiss. 

c.  Cousin  Jack :  familiar  name  for  a  Cornish- 
man  :  see  COUSIN  sb.  5  b. 

1890   BOLDREWOOD   Miner's   Right   vi.   65   Cousin    Jack 

Trcssider,  an  opulent  Cornish  miner.  Ibid.  ix.  92  A  short 
i  man,  whose  blue-black  curly  hair  and  deep-set  eyes  betrayed 

the  Cousin  Jack. 
t  2.  (As  a  common  noun.)  A  man  of  the  common 

people;  a  lad,  fellow,  chap  ;  esp.  a  low-bred  or 

ill-mannered  fellow,  a  'knave*.   Obs. 

1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  vi.  65  A  common  poyncte 
,    of  pleasure  doyng,  that  eucry  iacke  vscth.     1596  SHAKS. 

Turn.   Shr.  i\.   i.  200  A  mad-cap  ruffian  and  a  swearing 

lacke.  1600  SURFLLT  Countrie  Farme  \.  xvi.  108  They  send 
,  them  [geese]  to  the  medowes  . .  vnder  the  custodie  of  some 
j  little  small  lacke,  who  may  keepe  them  from  going  . .  into 
!  any  forbidden  places,  a.  1640  DAY  Part,  tfees  v.  11881)  33 
!  A  halter  stretch  thee  :  such  ill-tutordjacks  Poyson  the  fame 
i  of  Patrons.  i68z  BUNYAN  Holy  War  (Cassell)  354  But 

Mr.  Unbelief  was  a  nimble  Jack  ;  him  they  never  could  lay 

hold  of.     1746  Brit.  Mag.  75  familiar  both  with  peers  and 

Jacks. 

f  b.  Phr.   To  play  the  jack :  to  play  the  knave, 

to  do  a  mean  trick.   Obs. 
1610  SHAKS.  Temp,  iv.  i.  198  Your  Fairy.. Has  done  little 

better  then  plaid  the  lacke  with  vs.     i6si  BEAUM.  &  FL. 

Knt.  Burn,  Pestle  Induct.,  If  you  were  not  resolved  to  play 

the  Jacks,  what  need  you  study  for  new  subjects,  purposely 

to  abuse  your  betters?      1668  PEPYS  Diary  23  Feb.,  Sir  R. 

Brookes  overtook  us  coming  to  town  ;  who  played  thejacke 

with  us  all,  and  is  a  fellow  that  I  must  trust  no  more. 
c.  Phr.  Every  man  jack  (^sometimes  every  Jack 

man .  :  every  individual  man.  colfatj. 
1840  DICKLNS  Barn,  ftttdge  xxxix,  You  don't  mean  to  say 

their  old  wearers   are  all  dead  "...  *  Every  one   of  'em.  . . 

Every  man  Jack'.     1866  MRS.  GASKELL  H't-vs  .y  Dau.\t 

Every  man-jack  in  the  place  gave  his  vote  to  the  liege  lord. 

i87oTHORNBURY  Toitr  Eng.  II.  xxviii.  233  They  can't  swim, 

not  one  man  Jack  of  them. 

3.  (As   proper   or  common   noun.)    A  familiar 
appellation  for  a  sailor.     Also  JACK-TAB,  q.v. 

1659  D.  PELL  Inipr.  Sea  Proem.  Biv,  Hollanders  ..  the 
Broom  at  the  main.  . .  The  English  took  it  down,  and  laid 
it  most  sadlyupon  Jack-Sailors  breech.  1706  H'i\nhn  \\~crld 

I  Dissected  (1708.)  94  Let  us  e'en  turn  about,  and  view  honest 
Jack  the  Sailor.  Ibid.  98  Here  he  and  his  Brother  Jacks  lie 
pelting  each  other  with  Sea-Wit.  1776  ABIGAIL  ADAMS 
in  y.  Adams'  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  186  We  drank  tea  ..  on 

!    board.  . .  Some  of  their  Jacks  played  very  well  upon  the 

i  violin.  1788  DIBDIN-  Song,  'Poor  yack\  There's  a  sweet 
little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of 
poor  Jack  !  1840  R.  H.  DANA  />V/  Mast  xi.  25  There's 

!  nothing  for  Jack  to  do  but  to  obey  orders,  and  I  went  up 
upon  the  yard.  1860  L.  OLIPHANT  Ld.  Elgin's  Mission  tv 
China  I.  154  Our  Jacks  presented  a  most  grotesque  appear- 
ance as  they  returned  to  their  ships. 

4.  Variously  applied  to  a  serving-man  or  male 
attendant,  a  labourer,  a  man  who  does  odd  jobs, 
etc.     See  also  CHEAP  Jack^  STEEPLE-JACK,  etc. 


JACK. 

6.  A  figure  of  a  man  which  strikes  the  hell  on  the 
outside  of  a  clock.     (See  Jcuk  of  the  clod,  in  jfi.j 
As  the  name  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  ihis  sense  is 

1498-9111   Kerry///,.-  '••.«•  (1881) 


1875  BARING-GOULD  Yorksk.  Odditits  I.  131  He  [a  blind 
man]  became  skilful  at  bowls  and  bribed  the  jacks  to  give 
him  hints  as  to  the  direction  he  was  to 'throw.  1898  Daily 
News  18  Oct.  6/4,  I  asked  Mr.  Morris  by  what  H 
steeplejacks  attained  the  hand.some  ><im  of  s/.  per^week. 
His  answer  is  that  a  jack  (unless  already  trained)  begins  his 
career  by  labouring. 

5.  Cards.  Name  for  the  knave  of  trumps  in  the 
game  of  all-fours;  hence  gen.  any  one  of  the  knaves. 

1674-80  COTTON  Compl  Gamester  ix,  This  game . .  is  called 
All  Fours,  from  highest,  lowest,  jack,  and  game,  which  is 
the  set  as  some  play  it.  /bid..  He  turns  up  a  Card,  which 
is  Trump :  if  Jack  tand  that  is  any  knave)  it  is  one  to  the 
dealer.  1749  MARTIN  En^.  DLt.,  A'n.irt,  . .  a  jack  at  cards. 
1861  DRIUNS  (it.  Effect,  viii,  He  calls  the  knaves,  Jacks, 

b.  California  jaik  :  '  a  game  of  cards  resembling 
all-fours'  (Cent. 


;irtt  Masttr   Constable    \\.   ii,   '1  ;  , 
vie  the  hour,  and  I  the  jack  that  Rives  warning 


square,  with  quarter  jackh  under  it.      1869  H.  Sv*  R  CUMINO 
m  Jrnl.   r.rit.  \V.  378  The.. 

ancient  clock  in  Old  St.  1'aul'.-,  with  Jacks  lo  strike  the 

hour>. 

IL  Applied  to  things  which  in  some  way  take 
the  place  of  a  lad  or  man,  or  save  human  labour; 
>re  vaguely  to  other  things  with  which  one 
has  to  do. 

*  To  separate  contrivances  ^  machines,  utensils  )t\z. 

7.  A  machine  for  turning   the   spit    in   roasting 
meat  ;  either  wound  up  like  a  clock  or  actuated 
by  the   draught   of  heated   air   up   the   chimney 
(smoke-jack}. 

1587  Lane.  U'iils  (Chetham  Soc.)  II.  190  The  iacke  whichc 
turneth  the  broche.     1606  DLKKER  .S<T.  .W;. 
It  Mood  altogether  like  a  dormant  clock,  or  an  En.u 
or  Turne-spit,  vppn  skrewcb  and  \iccs.     1615  J.  S 
Satyr.  Ess.  285  The  winding  up  of  a  iacke  is  better  then 
musicke  to  his  cares  in  Lent.      1660  Phfvs  Diary  23  Oct  , 
After  supper  we   looked   over  ..  his   wooden  jack   in   hi* 
chimney,  which  goes  with  the  smoke,  which  indeed  is  very 
pretty.     17*4  [see  sense  ii].     1778  MAD.  U'ARDLAY  Diary 
Sept.,  Our  roasting  is  not  magnificent,  for  we  have  no  jack. 
1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudee  xxix,  Hugh  ..  sent  it  twirling 
round  like  a  roasting  jack.     1844   ALB.   SMITH  Adi  .  Mr. 
Ledburyx.vtl  have  hung  [it],  .to  thebottle-jiick.  v.>  that  when 
I  wind  it  up  it  will  keep  turning  round.     1845  KL  i 
Mod.  Cookt-ry  (ed.  2)  155  A  smoke-jack,  by  means  of  which 
several  spits,  if  needful,  can  be  kept  turning  at  the  some  time. 

8.  A  name   for  various   contrivances  consisting 
(solely  or  essentially)  of  a  roller  or  winch. 

1571  in  Lincolnsh.  .V.  -V  Q.  I.  165  A  lack  of  wood  for  a 
towel  and  bason.  1623  T.  SCOTT  J^nyeitcr  26  You  should 
finde  some  lacks  faulty,  and  some  cogges  missing,  whereby 
the  wheele  of  lustice  is  hindered  in  his  circular  course.  1703 
MOXON  Mcch.  Kxeit.  51  The  Wood-work  belonging  to  the 
Jack,  is  a  Barrel,  or  Spit-wheel  and  a  Handing  of  the 
Winch.  1776  (i.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  37  There  were 
Sluices,  .wound  up  and  down  by  a  Jack.  1794  Digging  fy 
Seamanship  55  Iron  Jacks,  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
table-wheel  or  back-frame  wheel,  differ  from  the  latter  by 
having  an  iron  wheel  with  cogs,  which  work  in  the  whirls. 

9.  A  wooden  frame  for  sawing  wood  upon. 

1573  TI'SSER  Husb.  (1878)  38  A  lack  for  to  saw  vpon 
fewell  for  fier.  1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  327 
A  Jack,  .  .  a  Horse  whereon  they  saw  Wood.  1779  REES 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Jack  is  used  also  for  a  horse  or  wooden 
frame  to  saw  timber  upon. 

10.  A  machine,  usually  portable,  for  lifting  heavy 
weights  by  force  acting  from  below  ;  in  the  com- 
monest form,  having  a  rack  and  a  piniun  wheel  or 
screw  and  a  handle  turned  by  hand.     Also  called 
lifting-jack  and  jack-screw. 

1703  MOXON  Alt'ch.  Exerc.  161  Jack,  ..  an  Engine  used 
for  the  removing  and  commodious  placing  of  great  Timber. 
1780  HUNTER  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  65  The  machine  may 
be  applied  as  a  jack  to  raise  great  weights  a  little  way  from 
the  ground.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Qperat.  Mechanic  282  Fig. 
341  represents  the  common  or  simple  hand  jack.  1851 
'lllustr.  CataL  Gt.  Exhib.  236  Hydraulic  lifting  jack  for 
railway  engines  and  carriages.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word' 
{•ft..  Double-jack.  See  JACK-SCREW. 
b.  See  quots. 

1877  A'.  If.  Line.  Gloss.,  Jack  ..  for  supporting  the  axle- 
tree  of  a  cart  in  order  to  remove  one  of  the  wheels.  1886 
ELWORTHY  W.  Somerset  IVord-bk.)  ^nck,  a  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  lever  and  fulcrum,  used  in  washing  carriages, 
to  lift  one  side  so  that  the  wheel,  .may  run  round  freely  ; 
sometimes  called  a  '  carriage-jack  '. 

11.  A  contrivance  for  pulling  off  boots  ;  a  boot- 
jack. rare  or  Obs.  (exc.  in  the  compound). 

1679  Trials  tt'akeman,  etc.  22  He  pull'd  off  his  Boots  .  . 
upon  the  Frame  of  a  Table,  or  else  upon  a  Jack.  17*4 
WATTS  Logic  I.  iv.  §  8  So  foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the 
common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the 
spit,  or  to  pull  off  their  master's  boots;  but  when  in^iru- 
re  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both 
called  jacks. 

12.  Mining,    a.  *  A  kind  of  water-engine,  turned 
by  hand,  used  in  mines.  Staff.1   (Halliwell.      b.  A 
wooden  wedge  or  gad  used  in  mining  for  assisting 
in  the  cleaving  of  strata.     C.  (See  quot.  lS  =  i. 

1851  (JKKHNWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Afar£tMM&  <V  Durk. 
31  Whilst  two  pits  ura  j-it  aiu"  -  k  simul- 

t.y  means  of  two  gins,  one  of  them,  to  prevent 
,  is  usually  called  a  jack.     1858  SlMH 
Trade,    Jatk,..z  wedge.      1864    WH.SU.K,    7,uX. 
wooden   wedge    used    by  miners  to  separate   rocks  after 

13.  In  many  names  of  instruments  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  a  defining  word  :  e.  g.  lifting-jack, 

hackle-jack,  thill-jack,  tt 
j  Jatk,    a   temporary    singing   or   bracket 
projecting  outwards  from  a  win 

luting,  or  n  -(>  called   'vtndcw- 

jack  (Knight  /'/V/.  Mcch.  1874).     Round  j<xkt  'a 
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!  for  holding  a  hat  while  the  brim  is  trimmed 

e '  ..  Cent.  J 
**  To  parts  of  instntments  or  mat  nines. 

14.  In  the  virginal,  spinet,  and  harpsichord  :  An 
upright  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  key- 
lever,  and  fitted  with  a  quill  which  plucked  the 
string  as  the  jack  rose  on  the  key's  being  pressed 
down.  (By  Shaks.  and  some  later  writers  erron. 
applied  to  the  key.) 

AI>o  applied  to  a  similar  upright  piece  terminating  in  the 
'  tangent '  in  a  clavichord,  or  serving  to  raise  the  damper,  or 
the  hammer,  in  early  pianofortes ;  sometimes  also  to  the 
hopper,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  modern  pianoforte. 

1398  FLOK:    ,  :  he  iacks  of  a  paire  of  virginal-. 

f  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  cxxviri,  How  oft . .  Do  I  enuielhuse  Iacke* 
that  nimble  leape,  To  kisse  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
,604  v  ifkerHubbartfs  T.  Wks.  (Bullcn)  VIII. 


cord.  1748  HARTLEY  i  WfT'.  Man  i.  ii.  229  The  Treble 
Notes  of  a  Harpsichord  would  be  overpowered  by  the  Mass 
ones,  did  not  the  Li;s  of  Cloth  affixed  to  the  Jacks  check  the 
•ions  of  the  Strings  in  due  time.  1896  A.  J.  HIPKINS 
Pianoforte  103  The  merit  of  introducing  in  the  square  piano 
the 'hopper' — a  jack  with  a  spring  and  working  in  a  notch  or 
nose  forming  the  front  part  of  a  lever,  technically  known  as 
the  '  underhammer '— belongs  to  John  Geib,  who  in  1786  took 
out  a  patent  for  this  improvement. 

15.  In  various  machines. 

a.  An  oscillating  lever,  such  as  those  in  a  stocking-frame 
or  knitting-machine. 

1764  CRnk-F.R,  etc.  Di,-t.  Arts  s.v.  Stockutrt  The  stocking- 
frame  . .  the  wheel  by  whose  motion  the  jacks  are  drawn 
together  upon  the  needles.  i8*9(7/'7'tV.s  I/is!.  Derby  I.  242 
The  stocking-frame  invented  by  the  Rev.  William  Lea,  or 
Lee.. in  1589,  was  very  simple,  with  jacks  only.  1879 
CassflVs  Techn.  F.duc,  vm.  128/2  The  stock  ing- frame  has 
a  series  of  vibrating  levers,  called  jacks,  which  . .  throw  the 
..yam  into  such  curvatures  as  enable  the  needles  to  form 
the  loops. 

b.  U 'caring.  =  Heck-box  :  see  HECK  sf>.1  8. 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 

attrib.    1844  WHITTIER  S-.vcdtnborg  Pr.  Wks.  1889  III. 
274  Each  human  being  who  watches  beside  jack  or  \ 
loom  feels  more  or  less  intensely  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
live. 

C.  Spinning.  A  coarse  bobbin  and  fly-frame  operating  on 
the  sliver  from  the  card  ing- machine  and  passing  the  product 
to  the  fine  roving-machine,  or  fitting  it  therefor. 

1875  in  KSIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 

d.  Telegr..  etc.  A  terminal  in  a  telegraph  or  telephone, 
consisting  of  a  spring-clip  by  means  of  which  instruments 
can  be  expeditiously  introduced  into  the  circuit. 

16.  In  carriages :  see  quot. 

1794  W.  FKI.TOS  Carriages  (1801)  I.  78  Spring  Jack.  Fig. 
n.  This  is  a  small  engine  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
. .  Its  use  is  to  heighten  or  lower  the  body.  Ibid.  80  A  pair 
of  spring  jacks. 

***  To  things  of  smaller  than  the  normal  size. 

f  17.  A  very  small  amount ;  the  least  bit ;  a  whit. 
Obs.  colloq. 

1530  PALSCR.  233  '2  Iacke  or  whitte  nicquet>  as  I  wyll  nat 
gyve  you  a  whyt. 

18.  In  the  game  of  Bowls t  A  smaller  bowl  placed 
as  a  mark  for  the  players  to  aim  at. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  n.  i.  2  Was  there  euer  man  had  such 
lucke  ?  when  1  kist  the  Iacke  vpon  an  vp-cast,  to  be  hit 
away?  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Wit  %  Mirth  Wks.  n. 
193/2  The  marke  which  they  ayme  at  hath  sundry  names 
and  Epithites,  as  a  lilocke,  a  Iacke,  and  a  Mistris.  1768- 
74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  509  If  I  have  a  bowl  in  my 
hand  and  want  it  to  touch  the  jack  at  the  other  end  of  the 
green.  1864  Athenzum  No.  1920.  209/1  A  bias  that  should 
reach  the  jack.  1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  in.  i.  iii. 
8  3.  683  The  jack  shall  not  be  changed  during  a  game, 
excejpt  by  mutual  consent  of  the  players. 

19.  slang,    a.  A  farthing.   ?  Obs.     b.  A  counter 
made  to  resemble  a  sovereign  :  so  half-jack. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creru,  yackt  a  Farthing.  1851 
M AVHEW  Loud.  Labour  I.  349  The  '  card-counters ',  or.  .the 
'small  coins',  are  now  of  a  very  limited  sale.  The  slang 
name  for  these  articles  is  'Jacks  and  '  Half  Jacks'.  Ibid.t 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  one  who  had  ever  received  a 
sovereign  in  payment,  could  be  deceived  by.  .a  Jack.  1873 
S  fang- D  icf.,  Jacks,  and half-jacks \  card  counters,  resembling 
in  size  and  appearance  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 

20.  A  quarter  of  a  pint :  =  the  imperial  gill,  or 
half  the  northern  GILL  (q.v.).  local. 

1736  PECCE  Kenticisms  s.v.  Tatttsin,  yttckt  a  measure,  and 
Giilt  another.  1787  GROSE  Frwinc.  Gloss.)  Jack*  half  a 
pint.  Yorks.  1796  MRS.  GLASSK  Cookery  xxiii.  357  To  a 
pound  of  sugar  put  a  jack  of  water.  1855  ROBINSON 
M'hitbyGloss.)  TWi,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  measure.  1877  A*.  II'. 
Line.  G/oss.,  Jack)  a  quarter  of  a  pint  measure,  and  the 
quantity  contained  in  one.  Also  in  Holdemess.  Sheffield. 
Mid,  J  'orktk.  Gloss. 

21.  Ihiilding.  A  small  brick  or  '  bat'  used  as  a 
closer  at  the  end  of  a  course.  ?  Obs. 

1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exere.  271  Imagine  FEG  to  be  a 
Stretcher,  or  a  Stretching  Archytrave.  .and  imagining  it  to 
be  thus  divided  ;  then  EF  is  called  a  Header  ;  or  a  heading 
Archytrave,  and  EG  is  called  a  Jak. 

22.  Xaut.  Short  tor  jack  cross-tree  (see  33  b). 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Jiff.  Mast  xxiv,  Though  I  could  handle 

the  brig's  [fore-royal]  easily,  I  found  my  hands  full  with  this, 
especially  as  there  were  no  jacks  to  the  ship.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailors  ll'ord-bk.,  Jack,  . .  also  a  common  term  for  the 
jack  or  cross-trees.  1882  NARKS  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  80  Rove 
if"""'  <ier  the  jack.  Ibid.  84  The  jack  at  the 

gallant  mast-head. 
****  To  other  thi-.i 

23.  A  vessel  used  in  soap-making. 
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e  1865  LKTHUBV  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  96/1  They  are  poured  off 
into  vessels  called  'jacks'. 

24.  A  post -chaise,  slang  or  coUoq. 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Jack,  a  post-chaise.  1816 
PRESCOTT  Let.  in  Ticknor  Life  ^1864)  36  We  travelled  upon 
jacks,  which  is  the  pleasanteM  conveyance  tn  the  world  both 
for  its  sociability  and  the  little  fatigue  which  attends  it. 

25.  A  schooner-rigged  vessel  used  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries. 

20.  A  portable  cresset  or  fire-basket  used  in 
hunting  or  fishing  at  night.  C'.S. 

1895  Outing-  t.U.  S.)  XXVI.  61  Standing  with  my  eyes 
below  the  level  of  the  flaming  jack. 

IH.  In  names  of  animals.  (Chiefly  as  an 
abbreviation  of  the  fuller  names  treated  under 
sense  37.) 

27.  Applied    to   the  male   of  various   animals, 
chiefly  in  comb. :  see  37  ;  also  simply  :  a.  A  male 
hawk,  esp.  merlin  {=  jack-merlin^. 

1623  COCKERAM  in.  s.v.  H  (ticks,  A  J /<'>•//«,  the  male  is 
called  a  lack.  The  C<M/r/// male  a /«<  X".  17*7-41  OHAMHI  KS 
Cycl.  s.v.  /faii'k,  The  female . .  is  much  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  courageous  than  the  male  ;  which  is  distinguished  there- 
from by  some  diminutive  name.. that  of  the  merlin,  jack. 

b.  (Short  for  JACKASS  i.)  A  male  ass, esp.  one 
kept  for  breeding  mules.  U.S. 

1799  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1803  XIV.  197,  I  have  two 
or  three  young  Jacks  . .  and  several  she  asses,  that  I  would 
dispose  of.  1839-40  W.  IRVING  U'olfert's  R.  (1855)  189  A 
gentleman  . .  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense public  advantage  to  introduce  a  breed  of  mules,  and 
accordingly  imported  three  jacks  to  stock  the  neighbour- 
hood. 1873  LOXGF.  Wayside  Inn,  Monk  ofCasal-Maggiore 
v,  He  leisurely  untied  From  head  and  neck  the  halter  of 
the  jack. 

28.  Short  for  JACK-RABBIT. 

1894  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  386/2  The  Doctor's  experience 
with  a  jack  rabbit  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  hunt. 
. .  One  day  he  wounded  a  big  jack,  and  as  he  went  to  pick 
it  up,  it  arose  upon  its  hind  legs. 

29.  Name  for  various  birds,    a.  Short  for  JACK- 
DAW, Jack-curlew    (see    37),    Cornish  jack,    the 
Cornish  chough,  JACK-SNIPE,     b.  As  the  second 
element  in  various  names,  as  CuRLEwyac/C-,  JUMP- 
iSQJack)  \YHISK Y/iw£  :  see  these  words. 

1803-4  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  358  Curlew  jacks 
(whimbrels).  1886  Pall  Malt  G.  15  Dec.  4/2  It  may  be 
said  both  of  full  snipe  and  jack  that  they  afford  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  most  legitimate  kind  of  sport. 

30.  Name  of  various  fishes,  etc.     a.  A  young  or 
small  pike ;  also  sometimes  used  generically  as  a 
name  for  the  pike.     (Pl.jacJt  or  jacks.) 

1587  HARRISON  England  in.  iii.  (1878)  n.  18  The  pike  as 
he  ageth,  receiueth  diuerse  names,  . .  from  a  pod  to  a  iacke, 
from  a  iacke  to  a  pickerell,  from  a  pickerell  to  a  pike.  1655 
MOUFET  &  BENNET  HealtKs  Improv.  (1746)  279  Old  great 
Pikes  are  very  hard,  tough,  and  ill  to  digest ;  young  ones, 
called  Jacks,  are  contrariwise  too  waterish  and  moist,  a  1658 
CLEVELAND  Count.  Com.  Man  Wks.  (1677)  97  The  Jack 
may  come  to  swallow  the  Pike,  as  the  Interest  often  eats 
out  the  Principal.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  108  F  5  The 
Gentleman  . .  had  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  Jack,  he 
had  caught,  served  up  for  the  first  Dish.  1787  BEST  Angling 
fed.  2)  47  A  method  which  I  have  taken  more  pikes  and 
jacks  with,  than  any  other  way.  1825  BROCKETT,  Jack,  a 
young  male  pike,  under  a  foot  in  length.  1883  Gd.  Words 
12  Jack  may  be  caught  in  the  river  Roding. 

b.  Also  applied  to  several  American  fishes :  as 
the  pike-perch,  Stizostedium  vitreiim\  a  scorpsenoid 
fish,  Scbastodes paucispinis ;  several  carangoidfi shes, 
esp.  Caranx pisquetos  and  Seriola  carolinensis  \  and 
the  pampano.  Trackynotus  carolinus.  (Cent.  Diet.) 
1897  Outing  (U.S.)  XXIX.  231/2  Other  game  fishes  of 
Florida  are  the  '  jack  ',  or  crevalle,  also  called  carvalho. 

C.  With  defining  word.  Buffalo-jack,  the  Caranx 
pisquetos  (also  called  simply  jack:  see  b).  Five- 
fingered  jack :  popular  name  in  U.S.  for  a  starfish, 
Goggle-eyed  jack  :  see  GOGGLER  2.  Hickory-jack : 
(a}  the  Caranx  pisquetos  or  one  of  several  other 
carangoid  fishes  (see  b);  (b}  the  hickory-shad, 
Poniohbus  mcdiocris. 

d.  Poor  Jack  (also  dry  or  dried  Jack},  a  name 
for  dried  hake ;  also  called  Poor  John. 

1667  Land,  Caz.  Xo.  218/2  This  week  arrived  here  9  English 
ships,  whereof  4  with  Pilchards,  4  with  poor  Jack,  and  one 
with  Herrings.  1674  tr.  Scheffers  Lapland  xiii.  67  They 
pay  . .  half  a  pound  of  dried  Jack.  168*  J.  GaLLOnJaa&tMg 
Salt  Kng.  93  That  sort  of  Cod  that  is  caught  near  the  Shore, 
and  on  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  and  dryed,  is  called 
Poor-Jack.  vjo^Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4026/3  Lading,  con- 
of. .Dry  Codfish,  Dry  Jack,  Hogslard.  1708  W.  KIN-, 
Cookery  103  Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  offish. 
1 31.  A  kind  of  worm  used  as  bait  by  anglers.  Obs. 
1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  l'ade-m.  iv.  §  8  (1689!  36  Crabtree- 
worm  or  Jack. 

IV.  32.  In  names  of  plants,  pop.  or  colloq. 

a.  A  variety  of  polyanthus  :  'one  of  the  forms  of  the  so- 
called  "  hose-in-hose '*  polyanthus,  having  the  calyx  more 
or  less  coloured,  and  partly  assuming  the  character  of  the 
corolla*  (Britten  and  Holland  Plant-*,,  1879).     Cf.  JACK-IN- 
THE-BOX  8  b. 

b.  Name  for  a  single  carnation  fraudulently  sold  as  a 
choice  variety. 

\tofiGard.Chron.  16  Mar.  340  (Britt.  &  Holl.)  Jacks  is 
the_  horticultural  slang  designation  for  single  carnations, 
which  are  grown  specially  for  the  trading  hawker,  .and  sold 
to  the  unsuspicious  as  best  named  varieties.  1882  Gnrden 
16  Sept.  250/3  [He]  has  been  victimised  by  the  sharp  dealers 
in  single  Carnations,  usually  called  'Jacks  . 
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V.  Combinations  and  compounds. 
33.  Combinations  denoting  things,  etc.  chiefly 
mechanical  or  other  contrivances),  or  connected 
with  those  senses  of  the  simple  word  which  denote 
things  :  jack-back  [HACK  sA2],  (a)  in  Jircii't'tij.  n 
vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom  for  straining  the 
wort  from  the  hops  (also  called  hop-back  \  six 
HOP  sbl*  4  b)  ;  (£)  *  a  tank  which  receives  the 
cooled  \vort  in  a  vinegar-factory*  (Knight,,  ;  jack- 
engine  (Coal-mining),  a  donkey-engine  ;  jack- 
file  (see  quots.)  ;  jack-fishing,  (a)  fishing  for  jack 
(sense  30);  (tf)  L'.S.,  fishing  at  night  by  means 
of  a  jack  or  cresset  ;  jack-flyer,  the  fly-wheel  of 
a  roasting-jack  ;  jack-head  pump,  (  a  form  of  lift- 
pump  for  mines  and  deep  borings,  in  which  the 
delivery-pipe  is  secured  to  the  cylinder  by  a  goose- 
neck' (Knight  Diet.  Mfch,']  ;  jack-hunting  U.S., 
hunting  by  means  of  a  jack-light  (sense  26)  ;  jack- 
ladder  A'aiit.,  *  one  with  wooden  steps  and  side 
ropes'  (Knight),  =  JACOB'S  LADDER  2  ;  jack-lamp, 
(a}  a  Davy-  lamp  with  a  glass  cylinder  outside  the 
gauze  (Gresley  Gloss.  1883);  (b}  L'.S.  =  sense  26; 
jack-lantern  U.S.,  (a)  —  sense  26  ;  (6  =  JACK- 
O'-LANTERN  3  ;  jack-maker,  a  maker  of  jacks,  i.  c. 
(usually)  of  roasting-jacks;  jack-pin  A~aut.t  a 
belaying-pin  ;  jack-pit  {Coal-  mining),  '  a  shallow 
pit-shaft  in  a  mine  communicating  with  an  overcast. 
or  at  a  fault*  (Gresley  Gloss.  1883)  ;  jack-pot,  in 
draw-poker,  a  pot  or  pool  that  has  to  accumulate 
until  one  of  the  players  can  open  the  betting  with  a 
pair  of  jacks  or  better  ;  hence  fig.  ;  jack-pulley,  the 
pulley  of  a  roasting-jack  ;  jack-roll,  a  winch  or 
windlass  turned  directly  by  handles  ;  jack  roving- 
frame  =  JACK-FRAME  2  ;  jack-sinker,  each  of  a 
scries  of  thin  metal  plates  suspended  from  the  front 
ends  of  the  jacks  in  a  stocking-frame  or  knitting- 
machine  (see  15  a),  and  serving,  in  conjunction  with 
the  lead-sinkers^  to  form  loops  upon  the  thread  ; 
jack-spinner,  a  workman  who  operates  a  jack  in 
spinning  (see  15  c)  ;  jack-towel,  a  long  towel  with 
the  ends  sewed  together,  suspended  from  a  roller. 
See  also  JACK-CHAIN,  etc. 

1764  CROKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Bmv-hmtst\  The  *jack- 
back.  .is  placed  something  lower  than  the  under-backs.  and 
has  a  communication  with  them  all  J  and  out  of  this  hack 
the  wort  is  pumped  into  the  coppers.  1816  J.  SMITH  /'am>~ 
rama  Sc.  •$•  Art  II.  568  The  jack-back,  which  receives  the 
wort  after  it  has  been  boiled  with  the  hops.  1830  M. 
DONOVAN  Doni.  Eeon.  I.  175  The  liquor  is  pumped  ..  into 
a  large  reservoir,  called  a  jack-back,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  all  the  yest  has  collected  on  the  surface. 
1883  GKFSLF.Y  Gloss.  Coat  Mining,  *Jack  Engine  (N.), 
the  engine  for  raising  men,  de'bris,  £c.  in  a  sinking 
it.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  303/1  *  Jack-File,  a 
road  File  :  with  this  Jack-Wheels  have  their  Teeth  cut  in 
them.  1703  MO.XON  Meek.  Exerc.  52  A  Jack-file,  is  a  broad 
File  somewhat  thin  on  both  Edges,  and  stronger  in  the 
Middle.  1883  Fisheries  F.xhib.  Catal.  54  Jack  Tackle  of 
every  description  .  .  Tackle  for  bottom  and  *jack  fishing. 
1731  MEDLEY  Kolhcn's  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  327  She  .  .  set  her 
tongue  a  going  with  the  fury  of  a  ^Jack-flyer.  1793  Trans. 
Soc.  Arts  (ed.  2}  V.  210  In  the  manner  of  (what  is  called)  a 
*Jack  Head  Pump.  1899  Con-tewp.  Rev.  May  669,  I  went 
out  after  dark  to  kill  a  deer  by  the  unsportsmanlike 
method  of  *jack-huntmg.  1888  Harper's  Mag,  Sept.  510 
Occasionally  a  caribou  is  killed  at  night  by  the  light  of  a 
*jack-lamp  while  seeking  the  grass  growing  in  some  boat- 
able  stream.  1881  PaUMaUG.  14  July  5/1,  I  havu 
motionless  on  a  flat  rock  ..  amid  the  rushing  water,  with 
poised  three-pronged  spear  behind  a  "jack  -Ian  tern,  waiting 
for  a  sturgeon  to  come  there.  17*7  SWIFT  Petit.  Colliers, 
etc.,  The  humble  petition  of  the  colliers,  cooks,  cook-maids, 
blacksmiths,  "jack-makers,  brasiers,  and  others.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bk.,  *yack-pins,  a  name  applied  to  the  fife- 
rail  pins.  1895  /farmer's  Mag.  Mar.  536  He  suggested  a 
round  of  *jack-pots.  1897  Star  28  July  2/5  The  jackpot 
was  worth  it,  for  Miller  represented  the  accumulated  prize 
as  having  risen  to  ^21,160.  1675  J.  SMITH  Chr,  Relig,  Af>p. 
n.  13  Such  *Jack-pullies,  and  Weights  ..  Atoms,  whirh  uur 
modern  Wits  have  fancied  for  the  Springs  of  his  M 
1708  ].<Z.Compl.  Collier  (1845)  28  Sinking  with  *  Jack  Kowl, 
or  by  Mens  winding  up  the  Rowl.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 
Midi.  Railw.  408  This  was  done  by  the  aid  of  a  '  jack  roll  ', 
which  is  like  the  windlass  over  a  common  well.  1844  (">. 
DODD  Textile  filanuf.  i.  31  The  '  *Jack  roving-frame'  in 
which  the  revolving  can  contained  a  bobbin  whereon  the 
roving  was  wound  as  fast  as  made.  1875  L'rc's  Diet.  Arts 
II.  817  The  jack  sinkers  falling  successively  from  the  loops 
on  every  alternate  needle.  1819  l*antalogia  s.  v.  Pnattiift 
The  carrying-  roller  .  .  the  receiving-rollers  ,  .  are  connected  by 
a  piece  of  linen,  woollen,  or  hair-cloth,  in  the  manner  of  a 
*jack-towel,  sewed  round  them.  1837  DICKENS  Picfav.  xxv, 
A  clean  jack  towel  behind  the  door. 

b.  In  some  uses/or/*  has  a  diminutive  force  or 
meaning,  denoting  things  which  are  smaller  or 
slighter  than  the  normal  ones;  as  jack-arch,  an 
arch  whose  thickness  is  only  of  one  brick'  (Gwilt 
Archil,  1842-76);  jack-block  Naut.  (see  quot.1)  ; 
jack-bowl,  the  jack  at  bowls;  =  sense  18  ;  jack- 
cross-tree  Naut.  :  see  quot.  1867  ;  jack-rafter, 
-rib,  -timber,  one  shorter  than  the  lull  length. 
(See  also  18-22,  29,  30,  32  b,  37  b,  and  JACK 
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with  *jack-archesof  red  brick.  1794  Rigging  t(  Seantatakif 
I.  if>%  'Jack-block,  a  small  block  seized  to  the  topgallant- 
mast-hcad,  for  sending  th1  :irJs  up  and  d 
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1697  R.  PFIRCE  Bath  Mem,  u.  ii.  264  He  had  not  Strength 
..  to    throw    the    'Jai.k-Huwl    half  over    the    Green.     1803 
S^wtini;  Mag.  XXII.  307   In  sh.tpc  am!  >i,v  like  a  jack- 
bowl,  used  on  a  bowling-green.       1840  R.    H.  DANA   B& 
^f<lst  xx.  61  The  quarter  boom-irons  ol'f  htr  lower  \ 
her     'jack-cross- trees    sent    down.       1867    SMYTH    .V 
/nW-/'Xr.,   Jack  cr^ss-trceSi  single    jrui  ,lt  the 

head  of  Ion?  top-gallant  m^t.\  to  support  royal  and  sky>ail 
ma^ts.     1757  LANGLF.Y  Hui/ticr's   ?>wv//  33   Which  fill  up 
with  small  and  *Jack  Rafters  at    i'lta.sure.       1881    \ 
Every  man  his  i»:c«  .l/t\-/iattic  §  1336.  615  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these    rafters   which  art.-  called  jack-rafters    decrease 
gradually  in  length.     1823  1'.  NICHOLSON  /V(*,. 
In   the  construction  of  groins,  ..  the  ribs  that  are  shorter 
than    the  whole  width  are  termed    'Jack-ribs.      Ibid.   225 
"Jack  Timber,  a  timber  shorter  than  the  whole  length  of 
other  pieces  in  the  same  range. 

34.  As  the  first  element  in  a  personal  name  used  in 
a  specific  sense :   a.  Jack  Adams,  a  fool.     b.  Phr. 
Before  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson  \  in  a  very  shoi  t 
time,  very  quickly  or  suddenly.     (See  also  JACK 
KKTOH.) 

a  1700  II.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  C'mf,  Jack-adaiHSi  a  Fool,  a  1704 
T.  BBOWH  Lctt.fr.  Dead  u.  Wks.  1760  II.  220  That  from  a 
quaker  in  the  other  world,  I  should  be  metamorphosed  into 
ajack-adams  in  the  lower  one.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \\'ord~ 
/'&.,  Jack  Adams,  a  stubborn  fool. 

b.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina  (1792)  II.  xxxvii,  I'd  do  it  as 
soon  as  say  Jack  Robinson.  1814  MRS.  SHELLEY  in  Dowdcn 
Life  Shelley  (1887)  I.  453  The  white  and  Hying  cloud  of 
noon,  that  is  gone  before  one  can  say  '  Jack  Robinson  '. 

35.  Prefixed  to  another  noun  denoting  a  person, 
a  thing  personified,  a  trade,  or  a  quality,  so  as  to 
form   a   quasi- proper   name    or   nickname,   often 
applied    familiarly   or   contemptuously ;    as  Jack 
lUunt  (a  blunt  fellow),  Jack  booths  (the  'Boots'  at 
an  inn),  Jack  bragger,  Jack  breech ,  Jack  fellow, 
Jack  fiddler,  Jack  fool,  Jack  jailer,  /ack  lord,  Jack 
lout^  Jack  malapert,  Jack  mate ',  Jack  meddler,  Jack 
monkey,  Jack  Presbyter, Jack  Priest  \  t  Jack  Drum : 
see   DRUM  sb^  3  b ;  Jack  Frost,  frost  or  frosty 
weather   personified  ;  f  Jack- gentleman,  a  man 
of  low  birth  or  manners  making  pretensions  to  be 
a  gentleman,  an  insolent   fellow,  an  upstart;   so 
*t  jack-gentlewoman  (rare} ;  Jack  Nasty,  *  a  term 
of  reproach  for  a  sneak  or  a  sloven  *  (Davies) ; 
Jack  northwester,  the  northwest  wind  ;  f  Jack- 
sauce,  a  saucy  or  impudent  fellow ;  Jack  sprat, 
a  little  fellow,  a  dwarf ;  f  Jack-stickler,  a  meddle- 
some or  interfering  person,  a  busybody. 

1898  Daily  News  17  Nov.  5/4  He  was  at  once  a  *Jack 
Blunt  and  equal  to  a  trick.  1803  Censor  \  March  31  Six- 
pence to  the  chamber-maid,  six-pence  to  the  ostler,  and  six- 
pence to  the  *jack-boot.  1804  Hist.  Gaming  10  The 
Jack-boots  of  an  Inn.  1579  TOMSON  Cah'ins  Scrm.  Tim. 
873/2  We  shall  see  *iack-braggers,  truce  breakers,  tratours 
full  of  crueltie  &  malice.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court 
331  No  man  dare  come  to  the  speche  Of  this  gentell  *Iacke 
breche.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  u.  iii.  65  Scuruy-*Iack- 
dog-Priest :  by  gar,  mee  vill  cut  his  eares.  1591  GREENE 
Disc,  Coosnage  26  With  a  broken  pate  or  two  he  was  paid, 
and  like  Macke  drum,  faire  and  orderly  turned  out  ofdoores. 
1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  780  They  made  no  more  adoe, 
but  gave  her  Jack-drummes  entertainment,  thrusting  her 
out  of  doors  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  1649  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wand,  to  West  16  The  Hostes  being  very  willing 
to  give  the  courteous  entertainement  of  Jack  Drum,  com- 
manded me  very  kindely  to  get  me  out  of  dores.  1627  BP. 
WRicN.$V»vtf.  17  Be  ^lack-fellow,  sitstill,or  becovered.  1597 
\st  Pt.  Return  fr.  Pamass.  v.  i.  1307  The  divell  of  the  musi- 
tion  is  he  acquainted  with  but  onlye  *Iacke  fidler.  £1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  522  Go  fro  the  wyndow,  *Iakke  fool 
she  sayde.  1826  S^ortiti^  Mag.  XVII.  376  *Jack  Frost, 
however,  put  a  veto  on  our  morning's  sport.  1872  C.  HARD- 
WICK  Trot  I.  Lancasti,  53  The  blustering  of  old  Boreas,  and 
the  frigid  embrace  of 'Jack  Frost'.  1667  Answ.  Quest,  out 
of  North  13  What,  Sir,  do  you  think  that  it  is  fit  for  every 
*Jack-GentIeman  to  speak  thus  to  a  Bishop?  VJIQ  Ansiv. 
Sachevcrctl's  Strut.  9  They  despised  the  Gentry  at  such  a 
rate,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  call  them  Jack  Gentle- 
man. 1787  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  upon  Ode  Wks.  1812 
I.  443  Yet  men  there  are  (how  strange  are  Love's  decrees  !) 
Whose  palates  even* Jack-gentlewomen  please.  1568  SKINNER 
tr.  Montanns  fn<]tn$.  243,  As  well  Macke  layler,  as  my 
Lord  Judge,  a.  1689  BP.  WARD  in  W.  Pope  Life  (1607)  47, 
I  met  some  *Jack  Lords  going  into  my  Grove,  but  I 
think  I  have  nettled  them,  c  1584  Robin  Conscience  49  in 
Hazl.  R.  P.  P.  III.  229  To  keepe  open  hovse  for  euery 
"Jack  lovt.  1477-8  Bk.  Curtesye  (Caxton)  491  Playe  not 
"lack  malapert  {Oriel  JlfS.  lakke  malaperte],  that  is  to saye 
1 1 1  ware  of  presumpcion.  c  1530  H.  KHODF.S  Hk,  Nurture  in 
Babees  Bk.  80  Then  will  all  your  Elders  thinke  you  be  with 
him  Mack  mate.  1602  Withal' s  Diet,  263/1  A  *Iacke- 
medler,or  busie-body,  in  euerie  mans  matter,  ard^lio,  a  1563 
BALE  in  Strype  Sect.  Man.  III.  xii.  114  He  plays  'jack 
monkey  at  the  altar,  with  his  turns  and  half-turns.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Broivn  i.  iii.  67  The  idea  of  equality  or  in- 
equality . .  doesn't  [enter  their  heads]  til!  it's  put  there  by  "Jack 
Nastys  or  fine  ladies' maids.  1550  BALE  Afol.  28Heplayeth 
the  part  of  Mack  Nitigo,  as  y*  saying  is,  heseithbuthe  wyll 
not  se,  or  els  that  he  seyeth  a  smal  moate  &  letteth  the  great 
beame  passe  by.  1749 CAPT.  STANDICR  in  Na-'alChron.  III. 
205  We  experienced.. uncommonly  severe  *jack  northwesters. 
1708  YortttJurt-Ractrs  14  *Jack  Presbyter  can  cry,  God 
save  the  King.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  ft',  i.  iv.  123  By  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Mack-Priest,  r  1550  Bk.  KfHn  Conscience 
240  in  Ha/l.  E.  P.  /*.  III.  242  *Jack  savce  ..  thov  lovt, 
thov  hocldie  peake.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I ',  iv.  vii.  i  \ 
reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villaine  and  a  lacke  sawce,  as  euer 
his  blacke  shoo  trodd  vpon  Gods  ground.  1702  V.\\-- 
u  /-'<Av  1'ricnd  in.  ii,  Why  how  now,  rack-sauce? 
why,  how  now,  Presumption?  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  u.  i.  22 
Km-ry  Macke-Slaue  hath  his  Jielly  full  of  Fighting.  17*2 
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DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  3i»,  I  should  make  myself  full 

rd.     --1570  Marr,  Ii  it  -y  , 

iv.  i.  in  Hut.  /W-f/<y  II.  357  If.  ,i<  h  acounsel 

of  BU<  /'/,/.    t  ,,„/,    -: 

y»u-k-sj>rat,  a  Dwarf,  or  very  lntle   Fellow,  a  Hop-on-my- 
thumb.     [_'\ 

wife  could  cat  no  lean.]     1579  I 
853/2  Howe  many     ' 
':  . .  will  neei.!'' 

1643   HORN 

Vnt.  l.xxxv.  §837  A  prying  nmll<  i  :ii;klerj 

crouds  in  and  intrudelh.  .where-  it  nothing  conccrnes  him. 

36.  Substantive  phrases  with  Specific  MUM*.   Jfuk 
among  tht  maids,  a  gallant,  a  ladies'  man  ;  Jmk 

'•    at  a  pinch   (see   quota.}  ;    \Jatk-hold~my-staff,   a 
servile  attendant ;  Jack  in  office,  '  a  conseqiu 
petty  official' (Dana   ;  also  attrib.  (tf.Jack  out  of 
office]  •  Jack  in  the  low  cellar,  a  rendering  of  1  >u. 
Ifans-in-kelder  (see  HANS),  an  unborn  child  ;  Jack 

I   in  the  water  (sec  quot.  1873);  Jack  of  at ,  n.'l  I 
a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  (or  to 

I    many  kinds1)  of  work  or  business ;  also  rarely  Jack 

\  of  all  work  s  ;  Jack  of  (on,  o1}  both  sides,  a  person 
who  sides  first  with  one  party  and  then  with  the 
other,  a  trimmer;  ^Jack  of  Dover,  name  of  some 
dish,  *  probably  a  pie  that  had  been  cooked  more 
than  once '  (Skeat) ;  Jack  of  straw,  a  figure  of  a 
man  made  of  straw  (cf.  JACKSTRAW  i) ;  \Jack  of  the 
clock  or  clock-house  (aXsvJackaclock,  quot.  1689)  = 
sense  6;  also  transf.  applied  to  a  person  ',sec 
quots.) ;  Jack  of  the  dust, '  a  man  on  board  a  United 
States  man-of-war  appointed  to  assist  the  pay- 
master's yeoman  in  serving  out  provisions  and  other 
stores'(CV«/./^V/.);  "\Jack-o-the-green (see quot.); 
•^Jack  out  of  doors,  a  person  turned  out  of  his  former 
place ;  a  homeless  person,  a  vagrant ;  "\Jack  out  of 
office,  a  person  who  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
office ;  one  whose  '  occupation  is  gone '  (also  rarely 
"\Jack  out  of  service} ;  •\Jack-o'-wispt  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  ;  transf.  a  giddy  or  flighty  person ;  Jack's 
alive  (Sc.)>  a  kind  of  game  (see  quot.  1825);  transf. 
a  lively  run  round  (quot.  1894).  See  also  JACK-A- 
LENT,  JACK-IN-THE-BOX,  JACK-IN-THE-GREEN,  JACK- 
O'-LANTERN. 

1785  J.  TRUSLER  Mod,  Times  I.  160  The  Mayor  . .  was  a 
pleasant  man,  and  *Jack  among  the  maids.     1622  MABBK 
tr.   Alemans   Guzman   d'Alf.    I.    130    When    there    was 
neede  of    my  seruice.,1   was  seldome  or  neuer  wanting; 
I    was    Macke    at   a   pinch.       0:1700    B.   E.    Diet,   Cant. 
Crew,   Jack  at  a  Pinch,  a  poor  Hackney  Parson.     1883 
WHITCHER  Widow  Bcdott  Papers  ii,   Miss  Coon  . .  knows 
that  the  Major  took  her  [to  wife]  'Jack  at  a  pinch* — seein' 
he  couldent  get  such  as  he  wanted,  he    took  such  as  he 
could  get.     1625  BP.   MOUNTAGU  App.  Cxsar  \\.  xvi.  217 
As  if.  .the  man  (were  not]  to  bee  made  any  more  account  of 
than  *Iack  hold  my  stajfe,  by  these  Rabbies.     1678  MRS. 
BEHN  Sir  Patient  Fan<  y  v,  Madam,  in  plain  English  I  am 
made   a  J[ohn-A-Nokes   of,  Jack-hold-my-staff,  ..  to    give 
Leander  time  to  marry  your  Daughter,     a  1700  Ii.  E.  /'/. .'. 
Cant.  Crew,  *Jack  in  an  Office,  of  one  that  behaves  him- 
self Imperiously  in  it.     a  1819  WOLCOTT  iP.  Pindar}  Ad",  ice 
Future  Laureat  u,  I  hate  a  Jack-in-office  martinet.     1836-9 
DICKENS  Sk.  ]>sz  xviii,  A  Jack-in-office,    sir,  and  a   very 
1    insolent  fellow.     1887  BKSANT    The   World  ivent,  etc.  xiii, 
The  clerks.. gave  this  young  officer. .as  much  trouble  as 
'    Jacks-in -office  possibly  can.     1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pick,  x, 
'    When    his   companions   drank    to   the  Hans  en    keldt •>  >; 
I    or  *Jack  in  the  low  cellar,  he  could  not  help  dNpIayini;  an 
,    extraordinary  complacence  of  countenance.   1836-7  DICJKKNS 
'    S&.    fii>z,    Talcs   vii,    *Jack-in-the- water.      1851    MAYHF.W 
Lond.    Labour   I.    66   The  lads,  who  act  as  jacks-in-the- 
water,  were  busy  feeling  in  the  mud  for  the  fish  lhat  had 
fallen  over  board.     1873  Stan.?  />/r/.,  Jack-in-thc-watcr^  an 
attendant  at  the  watermen's  stairs  on  the  river  and  sea-port 
towns,  who  does  not  mind  wetting  his  feet  for  a  customer's 
,    convenience,  in  consideration  of  a  douceur.     1618  MYNSHUL 
Ess.  Prison  24  Some  broken  Cittizen,  who  hath  plaid  *Iack 
of  all    trades.      1651    CLEVELAND   Poems   22   Thus   Jack- 
of-all-trades  hath  devoutly  shownc  The  twelve  Apostles  on 
a  Cherry-stone.    1687  M.  CLIFFORD  Notts  Dryden  \.  3  Your 
j    Writings  are  like  a  Jack  of  all  Trades  Shop,  they  have 
Variety,  but  nothing  of  value.     1770  Gcntl.  ;!/«.<"•  XL.  61 
Jack  at  all  trades,  is  seldom  good  at  any.     1813  SCOTT  Let. 
'•    to  Joanna  Raillie  21  Mar.  in  Lockhartt  Being  a  complete 
i    jack-of-all-trades,  from  the  carpenter  to  the  shepherd,  no- 
thing comes  strange  to  him.     1820  Sporting ]  JA/ir.  VI.  159 
My  Jade  of  all  works,  who,  by  the  by,  is  a  universal  gallant. 
1878  S.  WAi.roi.i-:  ftist.  J-In^.  I.  311  It  would  be  unfair  to 
I    say  of  .Lord  Brougham  that  he  was  '  Jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none'.     1562  (title)  A  Godly  and  necessary  Ad- 
!    monition  concemyng  Neutres,  such  as  deserve  the  grosse 
'    name  of  Macke  of  both  sydes.    1580  G.  HARVEY  in  Spenser's 
Wks.  (GrosarO  I.  40  Claw-backes  and  Pickcthanks  :  Jackes 
of  bothe  sides.     1656  EARL  MOSM.  Advt,  /r.  Parnass.  338 
That  he  hath  won  this  universal  good  will  by  the  vice  of 

: laying  Jack  of  both  sides.  1759  DILWORTH  Pope  59  That 
papist,  a  jack  o'  both  sides.  1853  RF.ADE  Chr. 
fohnstonex.vt  'Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?1  said  this  Jack-o'- 
both-sides.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Cook's  Prol.  23  Many  a  *Iakke 
of  Douere  hastow  soold  That  hath  been  twies  hoot  and 
twics  coold.  1621  FLETCHER  \VUdgoosc  Chase  \\\.  i.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  551/1,  I  ..  would  be  married  sooner  to  a  monkey, 
Or  to  a  'Jack  of  Straw,  than  such  a  juggjer.  1563  L  itdfav 
Chut\hu<.  Ai<:.  (Camden)  114  For  mendinge  the  chymes  .. 
and  *jakc  of  the  clockehouse.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  v. 
60  While  I  stand  fooling  heere,  his  iacke  o'  th'  Clocke. 
1661  COWLLV  rcrst's  -v  Ess.)  Crwnvtll  (1669)66  A  Man, 
like  that  which  we  call  Jack  of  the  Dock-house,  ttriking  as 
i  lie  hour  of  that  fulness  of  time.  1689  Diary  in 
Tcpo^rapher  (1790)  32  A  new  bell  made  for  the  Jacka- 
clock  at  Gosfor-l  Gat«.  1801  STRITT  Sports  $  Past.  in.  il 
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150.      1827    Knur   Krfry..;«j,   l.k.    II.   577     Formerly    a 

under  the  name  of 
tile-Green  ..  A   Jack-o'-the-Green   always   carri.i1 

.     ... 

u  his  rclurne  [he]  f  c  taken. 

1.      1616 

l>i  t.  •'.')  N  :f  ofdoores,  and 

uilcman.    1553  ''563)1.^9 

••  out  of  office? 

1570  TOMSON  Calrin's  Serin.  Tim.  1031/1  They  challenge 
such  a  power  to  them  selues,  that  Icsus  Christ,-  15  iacke  out 
of  office  M  591  SHAKS.  i  li.n.  I' I.  \.  i.  175  Forme 

f  Office. 

1668  K.   I  !,}  be  but 

Ctm/ul. 

d'471  I  vj,  Gods  good  worde  must  weere  Ihe 
papyre  and  be  'iatk  out  of  seruyce  from  other  men.  1896 
Catholic  Mag.  July  4  If  she  had  been  a  "Jack-o'-wis]..  r 
her  young  days. .would  Lady  Mary  have  chosen  her* 


hand   it    dies   or   is  extii 

forfeits  a  wad.  1894  ASTLKV  Fifty  Years  Lift  II.  8  He 
gave  her  [a  mare]  'Jack*!  alive'  round  the  field. 

37.  In  names  of  animals  (sometimes  signifying 
male,  sometimes  small,  half-sized},     a.  1 " 

the  male  of  certain  animals,  as  jack-ape,  -hare;  esp. 
of  falcons,  ssjack-hobly,  -kestrel,  -merlin.  See  also 
JACKASS,  b.  Jock  crow,  a  name  for  Picathartes 
g)'m>ioccffta!us,  a  West  African  corvine  bird  ;  Jack 
curlew,  name  for  two  small  species  of  curlew : 
(a)  the  \Vhimbrel,  Numeniits  fhaofus;  (/>)  the 
N.hudsonicusoi  North  America;  Jack-fish,  a  name 
for  the  pike ;  also  for  Caranx  pisijnrtos  and  other 
caranjjoid  fishes  (see  30  a,  b) ;  Jack-in-a-bottle, 
a  name  for  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  also  called 
bottle-tit,  from  the  shape  of  its  nest ;  Jack-salmon, 
a  lish  of  the  genus  StizosteJium,  a  pike-perch  (Cent. 
Diet.) ;  Jack-saw,  a  name  for  the  Goosander 
(Mergus  merganser),  'from  its  saw-like  bill' 
(Swainson./Voz>.  Names  Birds  (1885)  163);  Jack- 
spaniard,  a  large  species  of  wasp  found  in  the 
West  Indies.  See  also  JACKDAW,  JACK-BABBIT, 
JACK-SNIPE. 

1829  Blaclrw.  Mag.  XXVI.  636  That  extreme  'facial 
development ',  which  imparts  it  seems  to  the  countenance  of 
several  of  her  ladyship's  fi  irnds,  the  character  of  *jack-apes. 
1897  MAKY  KINGSLKV  U'.  Africa  23  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  Free  Town  are  the  "jack  crows.  1866  MONTAGU  Diet. 
nir>ls*.\.  U'iml'rtl,  The  Whimbrel  has.. in  some  parts., 
obtained  the  name  of  *Jack  Curlew,  from  a  supposition 
that  it  is  the  male  of  that  bird.  884  COUES  Key  A'.  Amer. 
Eirds  645  Numenivs  kudsonicus  (Of  Hudson's  Bay1.  Hud- 
sonian  Curlew,  Jack  Curlew.  1847  LVTTON  /.  .•/ 
A  worthy  object,  .which  might  well  detain  you  from  roach 
and  *Jack-fish.  1887  J.  CCMMINS  Hints  Anglers,  If.  . Trout 
are  well  on  the  feed  they  will  take  the  male  or  '  'Jack '  flies 
readily.  1742  FIELDING  J.  Andrews  in.  vi,  Swearing  it 
\vas  the  largest  'jack-hare  he  ever  saw.  1885  SWAINSON 
Prov.  Names  Birds  31  British  Long-tailed  Titmouse  . . 
"Jack  in  a  bottle.  1616  SL'RFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Martin- 
712  Of  Merlins  there  are  both  male  and  female,  the 
male  is  called  *Iack-merlin.  1843  KIREY  &  Sp.  / 
(ed.  6^  II.  So  The  *J_ack-spaniard  may  be  called  the  wasp  of 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  twice  as  large  as  a  Briti- 
1855  KiNfisLEY  If't-st't:  Ho .'  II.  ix.  253  Sitting  on  the  sandy 
turf,  defiant  of  galliwasps  and  jack-spaniards. 

38.  In  popular  names  of  plants.    Sometimes  with 
the  sense  '  Dwarf,  undersized ',  as  jack  bush,  Jack 
oak ;  Jack-at-the-hedge,  local  name  in  Ireland 
for  Goose-grass   or  Clivers  (liritten  &   Holland, 
Appendix) ;   Jack-by-the-hedge  (also  t  -of-the- 
hedge,-in-the-hedge),  the  Hedge-garlic,  Sisymbrium 
Alliaria ;  also  locally  applied  to  Lychnis  diurna, 
Tragopogon  pratensis,  and  Linaria  minor  (Br.  Sc 
Holl.)  ;  Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,  Ornithogalwn 
umbellatum  and  Tragopogon  pratcnsis  (the-  latter 
also  called  simply  Go-to-bed-at-noon) ;    Jack-in- 
the-bush,  local  name  for  Hedge-garlic;   Jack- 
in-the-pulpit    ( '.  .S.  ,  a  North  American  araccous 
plant,  Arismma   triphyllum,  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  the  upright  spadix  partly  surm<  uintcd 
by  the  inclosing  spathe  ;  Jack-jump-about,  local 
name  for  Angelica  syhestris,  /Egopodium  Poda- 
graria,  and    Lotus  corniculatus    ;lir.  &  Holl.) ; 
Jock   oak,    a   North   American   species    of   oak 
{Qutrcus  nigra)  ;  also  called  black  jack ;  Jock  of 
the  buttery,  an  old  name  for  Stonecrop, 

acre;  also  called  Cmfing  Jack.  See  also  JACK- 
IN-THE-BOX  8,  jACK-I.N-TIIE-Gli1 

1812  J.  CITLEK  Top.  Descr.  Ohio  96   The   land   in  thi, 
distance  is  mostly  clothed  with  *jack  bushes  and  tall  woods. 
1536    TIKMII    I.itvllui    A  ii  a,    Alliaria,  ..  'I.il 
hedge.     1578  Lvn  Dodaexs  639  In  Englishe  Sauce  alone, 

by  the   hedge.     1866  K- 
1    xxv.  627  Jack  by  the  Hedge,  or  Sauct- 

'      J ..  .'•  T.       !•..!_-      1 I 


it     1894  (MIISON  IH.I.  Mar.  565  Our  well-known 
jack-in-thc-pulpit,  or  Indian-turnip,  with  it    , 

<.k  'preacher'  standing  erect  b:. 
1811  J.  FIJWLF.R  Jrnl.  nf.yS'  15  The  timber  in  t!i. 
..is  a  kind  .  .f  "Jack  .,.1!  ton  Wood.  1597 

GEKARDF.   fftrtai   :\.  'ie  crop,  ..  Wall 

pepper,  Countreypepper,  and  "Jacke  uf  the  Hulteries. 


JACK. 

Jack,  J*.2  Now  arch.  Forms  ;  4-6  iakke, 
iak,  4-7  iacke,  5-6  iake,  6  iakk,  6-  jack.  [a.  F. 

jaqtie,  in  OF.  also  jaqucs  (1375  in  Hatz.-T>arm.\ 

in  It.  giacco,  (j&.  jacke,  Du.y<?£,  Svr.jacka  jacket. 

Ultimate  origin  uncertain,  bnt  app.  French  :  thought 

by  some  to  be  identical  with  the   proper   name 

Jacques  t  pcrh.  as  originally  worn  by  the  peasantry. 

In  sense  i  possibly  ultimately  of  the  same  origin  as  JACK 

sf>.lt  but  not  derived  from  that  word  In  English,  being  of 

common  European  currency.  Sense  2,  and  still  more  3,  are 
doubtfully  placed  here  ;  both  may  belong  to  JA< 

f  1.    a.  A  short  and  close-titting  upper  garment 

of  men  and  women  ;  a  jacket.    Ol>s. 
1375  II'  ill  of  Thas,  tie  Hemenhale  in  Promp.  Parv.  256 

Unum  iakke  de  rubio  worstede.   c  1375  in  AY/.  Ant.  I.  41 

\V  >mmen.  .with  her  homes,  .  rydelid  gowncs,  and  rokettis, 
colers,  lac  is,  iackes,  pattokjs,  with  her  longe  crakowis. 

b.  esp.  A  coat  of  fence,  a  kind  of  sleeveless  tunic 
or  jacket,  formerly  worn  by  foot-soldiers  and  others, 
usually  of  leather  qnilted,  and  in  later  times  often 
plated  with  iron  ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  coat  of 
mail.  (See  Meyrick  in  Archival.  XIX.  224.)  arch. 

c  qjto&rAnMwfc  3689  por^-out  ys  scheld  &  is  habreioun, 
Plates,  &  iakke  £  ioupoun,  borvout  al  it  30!.  1525  LD. 
BERNERS  Froiss.  1  1.  clxxxvii.  573  The  kynge  had  on  a  iacke 
couered  with  blacke  veluet,  whiche  sore  chafed  hym.  1549 
Compl.  Scot,  xix.  163  Quhar  for  i  exort  jou  that  30 
change  sour  sperutual  habitis..in  steil  iakkis  and  in  cotis 
of  mail^e,  to  deffend  gour  bodeis.  1561  Lane.  Witts  (Chet- 
ham  Soc.)  I.  178  On  jacke  wi[h  a  brest  of  plate,  .njs.  iiijd. 
1573  TWVNF  sEneid  x.  (1584)  P  vjt  Through  his  golden  plated 
Iacke  he  thrust  into  the  side.  1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man 
i.  8  Like.,  the  yron  plates  of  a  iacke,  one  lying  on  an  other. 
1596  SPENSKR  State  IrcL  \Vks.  (Globe)  639/1  The  leather 

uilted  jacke  in  Journeying  and  m  camping,  for  that  it  is 

ttest  to  be  under  his  shirte  of  mayle.  1622  MABUE  tr. 
Airman's  Guzman  d'  Alf,  \.  94  They  had  brought  with 
them  good  Iackes  of  Male.  1694  Lon  f.  Gaz.  No.  3035/3 
Persons  .  .  arm'd  with  Blunderbuss's,  Pistols,  .  .  Jackcaps, 
Leather  Doublets  and  Jacks.  1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Ptrtfxx. 
Some  had  the  black-jack,  or  doublet,  covered  with  small 
plates  of  iron  of  a  lozenge  shape.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON 
Brit.  Fleet  QI  The  coats  of  livery,  or  *  jacks  '  as  they  were 
called,  which  the  soldiers  wore  at  Crecy. 

t  C.  Phr.  To  be  on  (a  person's)  jack  :  to  lay 
blows  on  him,  to  attack  him;  to  be  on  his  back, 
be  down  upon  him.  Obs. 

1568  "Jacob  #  Esau  v.  vi,  If  I  wrought  one  stroke  to  day, 
lay  me  on  the  iacke.     1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch,  Thenristo- 
cles  127  That  they  .  .  should  sticke  to  it  like  men,  and  lay  it 
on  the  lacks  of  them.     1588  Disc.  Pres.  Est.  France  18  So    i 
soone.  .might  tke  king  of  Nauar  be  sure  that  he  would  be    ; 
vpon  his  iacke.     1600  HOLLAND  Lh-y  vn.   xxx.  269  They    | 
shall  not-.stirre  and  put  out  their  heads,  but  we  will   be    , 
streight  upon  their   iacks  [ab  tergd\.     1631   J.   DENISON 
Heav.  Banquet  241  All  the  Mariners  are  vpon  the  iacke    i 
of  lonas. 

2.  A  vessel  for  liquor  (either  for  holding  liquor, 
or  for  drinking  from)  ;  orig.  and  usually  of  waxed 
leather  coated  outside  with  tar  or  pitch  (  =  BLACK 
JACK  i)  ;  a  (leathern)  jug  or  tankard,  arch. 

'A  Iacke  of  leather  to  drinke  in,  because  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  iacke  or  coat  of  maile'  (Mtnsheu  Ductor  1617). 

'573  TUSSER  Husb.  Ixxxv.  (1878)  175  Treene  dishes  be 
homely,  and  yet  not  to  lack,  where  stone  is  no  laster 
take  tankard  and  iack.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr. 
Tong)  Hanap  on  fosse  a  boire,  a  tankard,  a  iacke. 
1598  Muctdonu  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  218  To  the  buttery- 
hatch,  to  Thomas  the  butler  for  a  jauk  of  beer.  1633  New 
Hampsh.  Prov.  Papers  (1867)  I.  So,  i  jack  of  leather  to 
diink  iii.  1680  Lend.  Gaz.  N'o.  1537  4  Two  Drinking  Jacks 
Silver.  17.,  Sonrt*'Tivas 


q 
fi 


of  Leather,  edged  round  with 


17 . ,  .S"<w/f ,     j  -was 
took  a  smack  At  the 


merry  in  the  Hall',  And  they  each  *«««  «  .-»»«».«..,>,,  ..„,_ 
coal -black -Jack  Till  the  fire  burnt  in  their  brain.  1826 
SCOTT  Woodst.  ix,  A  large  black  leathern  jack,  which  con- 
tained two  double  flagons  of  strong  ale.  1885  Standard 
25  Dec.  3/2  Water  that  I  had  in  a  tin  jack. 

f3.  Name  for  some  joint  of  mutton.   Obs. 

1466  Mann.  %  Honseh.  Exp.  (Roxb.)  435  [Laid  out]  in  a 
brest  and  a  jakke  of  motone,  v.  d. 

4.  Comb.,  ^jack-maker ;  jack-cap,  a  leathern  cap 
to  protect  the  head ;  Jack-coat,  a  jacket  or  jack. 

1575  Estimate  in  St.  Pap.  Dam.  Eliz.  CVI.  No.  65  Cult- 
inge  the  cloth  redie  to  be  wrought  by  the  Jackmakers. 
1682  Providence  Rec.  (1894)  VI.  96  Also  a  sarge  jack  coat, 
and  a  sarjje  paire  of  breeches.  1694  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3014/4 
Armed  with  Blunderbuss's,  Pistols,.  .Quarterstaves,  Jack- 
caps^  with  Dogs,  Toyles,  and  Nets.  1713  Ibid.  No. 


Timber,  or  any  Thing  not  of  too  great  a  Bulk,  should  fa! 
upon  them . 

Jack  (d^rek),  sb.%     [Origin  somewhat  obscure  ;    ! 
but  most  prob.  a  specific  application  of  JACK  sbj- 

sense  33  b),  said  of  and  applied  to  things  of  smaller    ' 
than  the  normal  size;  as  if  short  for 'jack-flag',    | 
i.  e.  small  flag  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ensign) :  cf.  the  various  uses  vijack  tat  jack-bowl, 
jack-brick,  jack-fish,  etc. ;    also  the  naval  use  in 
jack  =.  jack-cross-trees. 

Other  conjectures  have  been  offered,  e.  g.  that  the  name 
is  the  F.  Jacques,  James,  and  that  the  j;tck  was  so  called 
from  King  James  I,  who  introduced  the  original  union  flag ; 
or,  that  the  word  is   prob.    identical   with  JACK  s/>.-,  the    i 
leathern  surcoat  having  been  (it  is  suggested)  sometimes  em- 
blazoned  with  the  cross  of  St.  George.     But  app.  neither  of    i 
these  conjectures  covers  the  early  use  of  the  word.] 

A  ship's  flag  of  smaller  size  than  the  ensign,  used    j 
at  sea  as  a  signal,  or  as  t  mark  of  distinction ;  spec. 
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the  small  flag  which  is  flown  from  the  jack-staff 
at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  i  formerly  at  the  sprit-sail 
topmast  head),  and  by  which  the  nationality  of  a 
ship  is  indicated,  as  in  British  jack,  Dutch  jack, 
French  jack. 

In  I'ritish  use  the  jack  has  been  since  the  i7th  c.  (except 
under  the  Commonwealth)  a  small  sized/ Union  Flag'  of  the 
period  (UsiON  JACK),  which  has  also  been,  since  1707,  in- 
serted in  the  upper  canton  of  the  ensign ;  hence,  the  name 
'  union  jack '  is  often  improperly  applied  to  the  union 
flag  itself,  when  this  is  not  carried  or  used  as  a  jack.  Every 
maritime  nation  has  a  jack  of  its  own  ;  this  is  usually,  either 
a-;  in  Great  Britain,  the  German  Empire,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States,  the  same  as  the  canton  of  the  ensign,  or,  .is 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  identical  with  the  ensign, 
only  smaller.  (Prof.  J.  K.  Laughton.) 

1633  Sailing  Instruct.  (MS.  Sloane  2682,  If.  51),  You  are 
alsoe  for  this  present  service  to  keepe  in  yor  Jack  at  yor 
Boultspritt  end  and  yor  pendant  and  yor  Ordinance.  1653 
Sail.  Instr.  (MS.  Sloane  3282,  If.  75  b\  If  y*  cheife  of  y 
squadron  come  by  y  Lee  and  make  a  waft  wlh  his  Jack  that 
then  every  shipp  of  hU  squadron  beare  undr  his  sterne  and 
speake  wth  him.  1654  Sail.  Instr.  in  G.  Penn  Mem.  Sir  It '. 
/',•««  (i8?3>  II.  511.  1665  Ibid.  599.  1667  Pici'vs  Diary 
22  June,  That  the  Dutch  did  take  her  [the  R oyal  Charle$\ 
with  a  boat  of  nine  men.  .and  presently  a  man  went  up  and 
struck  her  flag  and  jacke.  1673  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  758/4  A 
Ship  carrying  the  Hambrough  Colours,  who  upon  our  Com- 


>0/Ar. 

whatsoever  being  in  the  King's  service  and  wearing  his 
colours,  flag  or  Jack  may  have  the  same  right  done  to 
them.  1678  MARVKLL  Growth  Pppery  Wks.  1875  IV.  275 
A  sorry  yacht,  but  bearing  the  English  jack,  in  August  1671. 
1688  SIR  J.  KMATCHBUU.  Diary  in  N.  $  Q.  3rd  Ser.  VI.  2  '2 
He  knew  her  to  be  a  Custome-house  boat  by  her  Jack  or 
pendant.  i6<u  LUTTRF.LL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  343  This 


No.  3871/1  All  such  Ships  as  have  Commissions  of  Letters 
of  Mart  or  Reprisals,  shall,  besides  the  Colours  which  may 
he  worn  by  Merchants  Ships,  wear  a  Red  Jack,  with  the 


thereof  next  the  Staff.  1707  Lcmd.  Gaz.  No.  4298/2  He 
entered  into  the  Bay  under  French  Jack  and  Pendent.  1712 
E.  COOKE  v'oy.  S.  Sea  119  The  Signal  is  to  shew  a  white 
Jack  at  the  Main  Top-mast  Head.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1776),  Jack,  a  sort  of  flag  colour  or  colours  dis- 
played from  a  mast  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a  ship's 
bowsprit.  In  the  British  navy  the  jack  is.  .a  small  union  flag 
..but  in  merchant-ships  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red 
field.  1780  G.  KEATE/V/fw/r/.  255  At  day-light,  an  English 
jack  was  hoisted  at  the  masthead.  1794  NELSON  30  July  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  463,  I  had  established  a  signal  with 
L'Amiable,  a  Dutch  Jack  inverted,  when  I  wanted  a  boat. 
1805  Log  '  Polyphemus  '  21  Oct.  Ibid.  (1846)  VII.  156  note, 
A  Spanish  two-decker,  .hauled  in  her  colours  ..  and  waved 
an  English  Jack  from  her  traffle.  1855  M.  BRIDGES  Pop. 
Mod.  Hist.  322  The  British  Jack  obtained  a  complete 
triumph.  1890  Cent.  Diet,  s.v.,  In  the  United  States  naval 
service  the  jack  is  a  blue  flag  with  a  white  five-pointed  star 
for  each  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  hoisted  on  a  jack-staff  at 
the  bowsprit-cap  when  in  port,  and  is  also  used  as  a  signal  j 
fora  pilot  when  shown  at  the  fore.  1894  C.  N.  ROBINSON  ' 
Brit.  Fleet  89  The  '  Jack  '  and  the  ensign  still  continue  to 
be  carried  on  staves  at  the  extremities  of  the  vessel. 

Jack,  sb±    Also  7  giack^e,  jawk,  9  jak.     [ad. 
Pg./tfoz  (in  Garcia  DeOrta,  1563),  ad.  Malayalam    , 
chakka.  The  earliest  European  representation  of  the    ; 
word  \$chaqiti\R.  Friar  Jordanus  c  1328  (Hakl.  Soc.    , 
1 863, 1 3) :  see  Yule.]    The  fruit  ofa  tree  {Artocarpus 
integrifotia)   of  the  East   Indies,  resembling   the    | 
bread-fruit,  but  larger  and  of  coarser  quality.    Also    ' 
the  tree  itself. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  505  lacas  are  bigger., 
and  grow  out  of  the  bodie  of  the  tree  :  they  are  of  so  many- 
pleasant  tastes,  but  hard  to  digest.    1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
Trav.  183  The  Jacks  or  Giacks  ..  deserve  description.. the 
Jacke  is  for  bignesse  comparable  to  a  Pumpion.    1698  FRY.  K    ' 
Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  67  This  side  is  all  covered  with  Trees  of    ' 
Cocoes,  Jawks,  and  Mangoes.  1779  FORREST  /  'oy.  N.  Guinea    [ 
319  Banka.  .abounds  in  coco  nuts,  limes,  nankas  or  jacks,     I 
fish,  turtle,  and  ratans.    1859  TENNENT  Ceylon  II.  vn.  i.  HI 
The  jak  with  broad  glossy  leaves  and  enormous  yellow  fruit. 
1878  P.  S.  ROBINSON  Ind.  Garden  (ed.  2)  49  The  monstrous 
jack  that  in  its  eccentric  bulk  contains  a  whole  magazine  of 
tastes  and  smells. 

b.  Comb.,  ^.^  jack- fruit,  -timber ,  -tree,  -wood. 

1694  T.  R.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  280  A  sort  of  large 
Club-Moss  putting  forth  of  the  Jack-Trees  and  Mango's. 
1789  SADKDCU  Ittd.  LXXIX.  79  Jack  and  saul  timber,  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests  and  jungles.      1810 
MARIA  GRAHAM  Jrnl.  101  (Y.)  The  jack' wood  . .  at  first 
yellow,  becomes  on  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  colour  of 
mahogany.     1830  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1859)  496  The 
cook  having  chosen  to  roast  a  jack  fruit  on  a  spit. 

t  Jack,  sbJ>  Ohs.     Colloq.  abbrev.  of  JACOBITE. 

1695  B.  BLAIRE  in  Sir  R.  Blackmore  Hist,  Conspir.  (1723) 
180  Men  of  the  greatest  Acquaintance  and  Influence  amongst 
the  Jacks.  f>.a  1700  D'URFEY  Pills  (1719)  I.  355  The  Jacks  are 
fierce,  and  Williamites  are  flesh'd.     1708  MRS.  CENTLIVRE 
Busie  Body  i.  i,  We  are  all  thought  to  be  Politicians,  or  Whigs, 
or  Jacks,  or  High-Flyers,  or  Low- Flyers,  or  Levellers.    1732 
Genii.  Mag.  II.  770  A  Jack  t'other  Day  in  a  Coffee-House 
prating,  For  Freedom  as  strongly  as  D  Anvers,  debating. 

Jack,  -r/J.6  f  Obs.  Abbreviation  of  JACOBIN  sb.?> 
(variety  of  pigeon).  Also  Jack  pigeon. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  m.  512  The  Tame  or  House 
Pidgeons  are  called  Barbels,  Jacks,  Crappers.  . .  The  small 
Jack  1'itlgeon  is  a  good  Breeder.  1812  J.  NOTT  Dekker's 
Gulh  Hombk.  76  The  jacobine,  or  jack  vulgarly  called. 

Jack,  sb.i  Short  for  JACK-BOOT.  Ankle-jack : 
see  AXKLE  3.  colloq. 


JACKAL. 

1801  C  K.  SIIARPK  Orr.  ii  Apr.  (iSSSl  I.  108  His  lord- 
ship ..  wears  ..  boots   nearly   approaching   to  jack<.     1869 
Daily  Nws  13  July,  A  short  jacket  and  voluminous  k  nicker- 
bockers..  with  purple  worsted  stockings,  low-up  ankle  , 
and  a  wide-awake  hat. 

Jack,  sf>*  Colloq.  abbrev.  of  Jacqueminot, 
name  of  a  variety  of  tea-rose. 

1883  Harpers  Mar,  Jan.  241  i  The  box  contained  a.. 
nosegay,  with  a  '  Jack  '  rose  in  the  centre. 

Jack,  sb.{}     Colloq.  abbrev.  of  JACKAL. 

1893  Daily  Xetus  22  Jan.  5/4  The  pack  soon  started  a  fine 
jackal,  who  led  the  hunt  over  the  big  paddy  bunds  and  cactu- 
fences.  .  .  The  jack  was  killed,  and  the  Master  presented  the 
brush  to  Lady  Harris. 

Jack,  ^.lo,  var.  of  JAKES. 

Jack  .<V,rek),  z>.l  [In  senses  I,  2,  from  different 
senses  of  JACK  sb.^  Sense  3  may  be  merely  onoma- 
topoeic :  cf.  CHUCK  r/.2] 

1.  trans.   To  jack  up  :  To  hoist  with  n  jack  (see 
JACK  sb.i  10). 

1885  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  6/1  To  '  jack-up  '  a  seven-ton 
engine  and  replace  it  on  the  rails. 

2.  intr.  To  hunt  or  fish  at  night  with  a  jack  (see 
JACK  sbl  26).   U.S. 

1881  Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  602/2  Gad  went  out  'jacking'  with 
him,  and  jumped  right  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  catch  a 
deer.  1895  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXVI.  61  Few  have  ever  tried 
jacking  for  pickerel  in  the  spring,  by  the  light  of  a  cedar 
wood  or  a  kerosene  blaze. 

3.  dial,  or  colloq.   To  jack  up  :    a.  trans,  (a)  To 
do  for,  ruin.    (#)  To   throw  up,  give  up,  abandon. 
(Cf.  CHUCK  v?  2  b.)     Also  simply  to  jack  (rare). 

1873  Slang  Diet.,  Jacked-J<P,  ruined,  done  for.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  g  Oct.,  The  Liberal  canvassers  ..  became  dis- 
satisfied and  threatened  to  '  Jack  up  '  their  books.  1881  M  . 
REYNOLDS  Engine-  Driving  Life  66  To  burn  a  fire-box, 
burns  your  name  into  the  locomotive  superintendant's 
black-book,  and  there  you  are  jacked  up  for  ever.  1897 
Contemp.  Rn\  Dec.  795  About  16  per  cent  'jack  it  up'  and 
go  back  to  the  slough  and  mire. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  give  up  suddenly  or 
promptly. 

1873  Siting  Diet.  s.v.  "Jacked  w/,  To  jack-up  is  to  leave 
off  doing  anything  suddenly.  1875  PARISH  Sussex  Gloss., 
Jaik-up,  to  give  up  anything  in  a  bad  temper.  1881 
Leiccstersh.  Gloss.  ,  Jack-tip  .  .  also,  to  become  bankrupt  or 
insolvent.  1889  BOLDREAVOOD  Robbery  under  Anns  (1890) 
135  [10  took  a  deal  of  punishment  before  he  jacked  up.  1898 
—  Rom.  Canvass  Towtt  253  As  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
squatter,  I  *  jacked  up'  at  the  cookery. 

Jack,  t'.2     To  take  off  the  'jacket*  ofa  seal. 

a  1795  G.  Low  Fauna  Oread.  (1813)  17  One  party,  armed 
with  clubs,  fall  to  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and  another 
set  to  jacking,  i.  e.  cutting  off  the  skin,  together  with  the 
blubber  on  it. 

Jack-a-dandy  (d^kadarndi).  Also  7  lack 
O'Dandy.  [See  JACK  sbl  35,  and  cf.  DANDY  jA.l] 
A  little  pert  or  conceited  fellow  ;  a  contemptuous 
name  for  a  beau,  fop,  dandy. 

1632  BROME  North.  Lasse  m,  ii,  He  throw  him  into  the 
Dock  rather  then  he  shall  succeed  lack  O"1  Dandy.  1664 
ETHEREDGE  Com.  Revenge  \\.  iii,  Leave  her,  she's  only 
worth  the  Care  Of  some  spruce  Jack-a-dandy.  '754 
RICHARDSON  Grandison(\^i)  IV.  xxix.  209  Notwithstanding 
all  the  Jack-a-dandies  that  have  been  fluttering  about  you. 
1869  SPUROXON  y.  Ploughtn.  Talk  13  I'd  sooner  by  half  bend 
my  back  double  with  hard  work  than  be  a  jack-a-dandy. 

attrib.  111791  GROSE  Olio  (1796)  98  Ere  in  this  jack-a- 
dandy  plight,  1  boasted  an  exclusive  right.  1842  S.  LOVKR 
Handy  ^  Andy  xix.  172  Tom  did  not  understand  French,  but 
.  .  despised  it  as  a  jack-a-dandy  acquirement. 

Hence  Jack-a-da'ndyism  [see  -ISM]. 

1842  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  iv.  41  They  call  in  Jack 
Growling,  who  scorns  Jack-a-dandy  ism,  and  he  gets  a  solitary 
guinea. 

Jackal  (d^ae-kgl).  Forms  :  7  jaccal;!,  jacal, 
jakhal,  jackalle,  chacall,  (jagale,  jacol,  joe- 
caul),  7-8  jack-call,  7-9  jackall,  chacal,  (8 
ahackal(l,  siacalle,  9  shakal),  7-  jackal.  [Cor- 


ruption of  Turkish  J15-  ckakal,  ad.  Pers. 
shagal  or  Jlii  shaghal',  cognate  w.  Skt.  s*r 
frgala  jackal.  Through  Turkish  also,  F.  chacal 
(formeily  also  in  Eng.),  whence  Pg.  chacal,  It. 
sciacal,  L.er.  (Da.,Sw.)jofcAfcz£  TheDu.yaMa/rwas 
prob.  from  Eng,  :  cf.  quot.  1694.  The  English  word 
was  formerly  (as  still  in  some  dialects)  stressed  on 
the  second  syllable  ;  the  current  form,  and  the  obso- 
lete Jack-call,  show  association  with  the  proper 
nameyorX',  and  names  of  animals  containing  it.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  about  the  size 
of  a  fox  ;  one  of  various  species  of  Cants,  as  C. 
aureus  or  C.  anthits,  inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa, 
hunting  in  packs  by  night  with  wailing  cries,  and 
feeding  on  dead  carcases  and  small  animals  ;  for- 
merly supposed  to  go  before  the  lion  and  hunt  up 
his  prey  for  him,  hence  termed*  the  lion's  provider  . 

Described  by  Topsell,  1607,  p.  439  as  '  the  second  kind  of 
hyaena  '. 

1603  W.  BIDDULPH  Let.  in  Purchas  Pilgrim*  vm.  ix.  (1625) 
1337  About  Scanderone   there  are  many   ravenous  beasts 
about    the    bignesse  of   a    Foxe,   commonly  called    tln-n: 
Jackalles.    1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  in.  205  laccalls.  -do  _lurke 
in  the  obscure  vaults.     1617  MORVSON  Itin.  i.  247  A  kind  of 
beast  little  bigger  then  a  Koxe  .  .  vulgarly  called   J<i 
uM-ti  to..  scratch  the  bodies  of  the  dead  out  of  their  ^i 
1659  D.  IJELL  I  tup*.  St-a  255  The  Lyon  .  -  will  not  seek  his 
prey  himself,  but  sends  his  Caterer,  or  Jack-call  to  run  about 


JACK-A-LENT. 

to  seek  it.  1667  DRYHEN  Ann.  .Miratt.  Ixxxii,  Close  by,  their 
Kire-ships,  like  Jackals,  appear.  Who  on  their  I. ions  for  the 
prey  attend.  1671  W.  DE  HRII-AINU  t'ntcA  I'surp.  ^  They 
must  not  be  like  the  Joe-caul,  which  provides  food  for  the 
Lyon.  1682  WHF.LEK  7,-;,  .  264  An  Habitation 

only  for  Wolves,  Foxes,  and  Chacals.  1694  T.  R.  in  I'/iil. 
Trans.  XVIII.  ?7'i  Th"su  A-iatick  Foxes,  vulgarly  named 
by  Travellers,  Jakhals,  or  Jacals.  1708  W.  J.  llruyn's  I  'oy. 
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HANWAY  Tra:>.  (1762)  I.  in.  xxvi.  112  The  shackalls  in  the 
woods  bark'd  and  howl'd.  1818  JAS.  MILL  llrit.  Indian,  vi. 
I.  266  He  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  a  shakal,  or  ..  • 
1831  MOIH  in  lilaclm:  Mag.  XXIX.  914  From  burial  fields 
the  midnight  chacal  cried.  1860  Gossr.  Kom.  Nat.  Hist.  237 
The  -shriek  of  the  jackal  bursting  on  the  ear  in  the  silence 
of  night.  1885  BIBLE  iK.V.i  >/•  xxx.  29,  I  am  a  brother  to 
jackals  [1611  dragons],  and  a  companion  to  osiriche-. 

2.  fig.  A  person  who  acts  like  a  jackal,  esp.  one 
who  does  subordinate  preparatory  work  or  drudgery 
for  another,  or  ministers  to  his  requirements. 

a  1688  G.  STRADLINC  Serm.  t,  Disc.  (1692)  384  Those  lesser 
ones.. are  but  so  many  Jack-calls  to  fetch  him  in  store  of 
prey.  1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  71  r  7  A  lion,  or  a 
master-spy,  hath  several  jack-calls  under  him,  who  are  his 
retailers  in  intelligence.  1739  CIBBER  Apol.  (1756)  II.  146 
(Dial,  old  plays}  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman-actor  at 
I!lackfriers..used  to  be  the  jackall,  and  uive  notice  of  time 
and  place.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Slmks.  Char,  xviii.  460 
[Richard's]  cruelty  and  ingratitude  towards  his  jackal, 
Buckingham,  who  wrought  hard  to  help  him  to  his  bad 
eminence. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jackal  cry,  skin  ;  jackal- 
hcaJed  M\)., -hunting;  jackal  buzzard,  an  African 
species  of  buzzard  (Buteo  jackal). 

1680  MORDEN  Geor.  Red.,  Lesser  Tartary  (1685)  77  The 
Commodities . .  are  Slaves . .  Chacal-Skins.  1813  BYKON  "Juan 
IX.  xxvi,  Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackall  cry.  1856 
STANLEY., 'inai  ,y  Pal.  Introd.  (1858)43  Kndless  procession, 
of  jackal-headed  gods.  1900  //  'estm.  Gas.  19  Apr.  4/3  His 
chapters,  .on  jackal-hunting  are  excellent. 

Jack-a-lantern :  see  JACK-O'-LANTERN. 
Jackaleg :  see  JOCKTELEG. 
Ja'Ck-a-Le'nt.  arch.  Also  -o'-Lent,  -of  Lent. 
[See  kprep.] 

1.  A  figure  of  a  man,  set  np  to  be  pelted :  an 
ancient  form  of  the  sport  of  '  Aunt  Sally  ,  practised 
during  Lent.     Hence  fig.  a  butt  for  every  one  to 
throw  at.  arch. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II7.  v.  v.  134  See  now  how  wit  may  be 
made  a  lacke-a-Lent  when  'tis  vpon  ill  imployment.  1604 
W.  TERILO  fr.  Bacon's  Prof!,.  162  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV. 
274  Ever  upon  Easter  day,  All  Jack  a  Lents  were  cast  away. 
1633  B.  J'INSON  Tale  Tub  iv.  iii,  Thou  . .  Travell'dst  to 
Hampstead  Heath  on  Ash  We'nesday.  Where  thou  dist 
stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent  For  boys  to  hurl,  three 
throws  a  penny,  at  thee.  i68a  SHADWELL  Medal  295  Those 
Factious  Few.. Set  up  a  Jack  of  Lent,  and  throw  at  it. 
1813-49  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  I.  loi.  1863  Chambers'  Bk. 
of  Days  I.  240/2. 

2.  trans/.  A  puppet;   an   insignificant  or  con- 
temptible person,  arch. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  III.  iii.  27  You  litle  lack-a-Lent, 
haue  you  bin  true  to  vs?  1654  G.  GODDARD  in  /nlr.ui. 
Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I.  83  To  make  the  Parliament  a  mere 
Jack-a-Lent,  and  as  insignificant  a  nothing  as  the  single 
person.  1702  VAN'KKL'GK  False  Friend  in.  ii,  What  en- 
couragement have  I  given  you,  Jack-a-Lent,  to  attack  me 
with  your  tenders?  1884  T.  HAHDV  Wessex  1'., Interlopers 
at  the  Knap  (1889)  190  Can  a  jack-o'-lent  believe  his  few 
senses  on  such  a  dark  night,  or  can't  he  ? 

1 3.  A  Lenten  dish ;  a  Lenten  faster ;  Lent  per- 
sonified. Obs. 

1643  Char.  Oxf.  Incendiary  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1745)  V.  471/2 
A  Jack-a-Lent,  made  of  a  red  Herring  and  a  Leek.  1655 
MOUFET  &  UF.NNET  Health's  linprov.  (1746)  261  Sprats  need 
no  description,  being  one  of  Jackalent's  principal  Pages. 

f4.   =  JACK-O'-LANTERN  2.  Obs. 

cijsj  Lett.  Jr.  Mist's  Jrnl.  (1722)  I.  99  The  [Aurora 
Borealis]  is  as  frequent  in  the  Northern  Countries  as  a  Jack 
of  Lent  is  here. 

Jackanapes  (dsse-kaiw  'ps).  Forms  :  a.  5  lao 
Napes  (Nape),  lack  (lake)  Napys,  5-6  lack 
napis,6  lacke  if  apes  (napes),  lack-,  iackenapes. 
0.  6  Iaok(e  a  napes,  (lack  of  Napes),  7-8 
Jack  a-napes  ;  7  Jack-a-nape.  y.  6-7  Iack(e) 
an  apes  (Apes),  Iack(e)-an-apes  (-Apes),  (7 
Jack  and  Apes)  ;  7  Jack  an  Ape,  Jack-an- 
Ape,  9  jack-an-ape,  jackanape.  8.  6-7  Iaek(e)- 
anapes,  7  jacanapes,  jackanaps,  jackiuapse,  7- 
jaokanapes  ;  7  Jackanape.  PI.  -apes,  -apeses, 
(t«aps's).  [Precise  origin  uncertain. 

So  far  as  yet  found,  the  word  appears  first  as  an  oppro- 
brious nickname  of  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk 
(murdered  1450),  whose  badge  was  a  clog  and  chain,  such 
as  was  attached  to  a  tame  ape.  Hence,  in  a  poem  of  1449 
(see  2  a),  in  which  other  noblemen  are  denominated  by  their 
badges  or  heraldic  emblems,  as  the  Swan,  fiery  Cresset, 
Portcullis,  Wheat-ear,  etc.,  Suffolk  is  styled  '  the  Ape- 
clogge',  and  in  somewhat  later  satirical  invectives  is  referred 
to  as  an  ape,  and  entitled  Ja<-lt  Napes  ;  this  being  inferenti- 
ally  already  a  ywajz-proper  name  for  a  tame  ape.  as  it  is 
seen  to  be  in  1522.  (The  converse  hypothesis,  that  Suffolk 
was  for  some  other  reason  called  '  Jack  Napes ',  and  that 
this  nick-name  was  transferred  from  him  to  the  ape,  does 
not,  on  a  review  of  the  facts,  seem  probable.)  Hut  of  Jatk 
Nap.-  or  .\'ap!-s,  and  its  relation  to  an  ape  or  apes,  no  certain 
explanation  can  be  offered;  it  was  perhaps,  in  its  origin, 
merely  a  playful  or  whimsical  name  for  a  tame  ape,  and  the 
n-  mit?ht  arise  as  in  tSHMckls  and  neye  (birds-nie,  pigs-ttey), 
in  the  by-names  Ned,  Noll,  Nell,  and  the  -s  might  be 
in  imitation  nf  the  -s  of  surnames  such  a^  Jakkes,  /[oboes, 
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Sjnnmei,  etc.,  already  in  use,  so  that  'Jack  Napes'  parodied 

a  human  name  and  surname.      If  tin 
name,  it  : 


ttith  this  view,  the  ori 
here  taken  as  'ape',  of  which  the  use  in  2.1  is  tt. 

u^li  it  \,  in  p.  i,ii  of  date  t1 

ust  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  possibly,  with 
further  evidence,  have  to  stand  first.) 

1.  Name  for  a  tame  ape  or  monkey. 

fa.  as  the  <7«tf,r/-proper  name  of  an  ape.  Obs. 
152*  SKKMON   ll'hy  not  to  Court  651   He  grynnes  and  he 
gapis  As  it  were  lack  napis.    15*8  TJNDALE  Obed.  Chr.  M.nt 
69  Noddinge,  beckinge,  and  n  it  were  lacke  a 

napes.     1531  —  A\r/.  i  John  (1537)  23  Hedelyted  in  them, 
as  we  my  gestures  of  lacke  nape*.   1546  KALK  Eng.  Votaries 
i. '  1560)  4b,  They  mocke  and  mow  at  them  like  lack  a  napes. 
1583  Smntrs  Anat.  A  fats,  n.  (iB;-/)  54  \Voim-n  th.Lt  haue  as 
much  knowledg  in  pliisick  or  surgery  as  hath  lackeanapes. 
1592  WAKNKR  Alb.  Ens.  vii.  xxxvii.  (i6i2)  184  lacV 
forsooth,  did  chafe  because  I  [the  Owlc]  eate  my  slaue  tlie 
Hat.   1613  W.  UROWNE  Shepk.  PipeW^.  1860  \\. 
like  him  to  a  trimmed  Asse  And  some   to  fa^ki 
1674  Camdttfi  RCJH.  .1870)  Proverbs  321  Can  Jack  an  Ape 
be  merry  when  his  clo^  is  at  his  heel? 

b.  as  common  noun  :  An  ape,  a  monkey,   arch. 
1526  SKEI.TON  Magiiyf,  2124  To  mockynge,  to  mowynge, 

lyke  a  iackenapes.  1577  BRETON  Flourish  on  1'ancie  in 
Park  Hcliconia  I.  21  A  sight  of  asses  then  There  stoode  in 
battell  ray,  \VJth  iackennapcses  on  their  backes.  1589 
M,irprfl.  Ef-ii.  \\  I).  L  he  Reader  cannot  chuse  but  haue  as 
great  delight  therein,  as  a  lacke  an  Apes  hath  in  ;i  Wl.ip. 
1636  FEATLY  Cla-'is  Myst.  .\xx\'iii.  575  A  Jack  an  Ape,  a  cat, 
or  some  such  contemptible  creature.  1660  HICKERINGLI  L 
Jamaica  (1661)  Si  Like  fawning  Curre,  or  mopping  Jack- 
an-Ape.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,y  /'.  7  Some  brought 
Jackanaps's,  such  green  Ones  as  are  commonly  seen  in 
England  to  be  sold.  1740  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  I.  Ixiv. 
180  Dressing  him  out  like  a  jackanapes,  and  giving  him 
money  to  play  the  fool  with.  [arch.  1828  SCOTT  /•'.  M. 
Perth  xii,  Had  I  but  a  rebeck  or  a  guitar  at  my  back,  and 
a  jackanapes  on  my  shoulder.  1886  STEVKNSON  Kidnapped 
xvii.  (1888)  163, 1  could  see  him  climbing  like  a  jackanapes.] 

2.  Applied  to  a  person  compared  to  an  ape. 

fa.  as  ^«a^'-proper  name,  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk   vwhose  badge  was  an  ape's  clog  and 
chain),  Obs. 

(c  1449  /W.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  222  The  Rote  is  ded,  the 
Swanne  is  gopne,  The  firy  Cressett  hath  lost  Ms  lyght;  . . 
The  White  Lioun  is  leyde  to  slepe  Thorou}  the  envy  of  the 
Ape  clogge  (glpss.  Southfolk).]  1450  Ibid.  224  (Arrest  Dk. 
Suffolk),  Jack  Napys,  with  his  clogge  HathtiedeTalbotoure 
gentille  dogge.  Wherfore  Beamownt,  that  gentille  rache. 
Hath  brought  Jack  Napis  in  an  eville  cache. . .  [GodJ  save 
the  kynge  and  God  forbede  That  he  suche  apes  any  mo  fede. 
Ibid,  232  (Death  Dk,  Suffolk\  Jac  Napes  wolde  one  the 
see  a  maryner  to  ben,  With  his  cloge  and  his  cheyn,  to  seke 
more  tresour. . .  For  Jac  Napes  [also  For  Jac  Nape]  soule 
Placebo  and  Dirige, 

fb.  as  (7«rtj"z'-proper  name  of  a  man  using  the 
tricks,  or  displaying  the  qualities,  of  an  ape.  Obs. 

1534  Lett.  $  Pap.  Hen.  I'll!  (Rolls)  VII.  39  As  he  played 
at  cards  with  me . .  [he]  said  I  played  Jacke  Napes  witn  him. 
1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-Bk.  (Camdent  120,  I,  quoth  lack 
a  napes,  by  these  ten  bones,  Nothinge  happens  amiss  to  a 
praeparid  minde.  1575-6  BP.  BARNES  Let.  in  Eccl.  Proc.  Bp. 
Barnes  (Surtees)  Pref.  10  Churlish  people . .  who  shew  but,  as 
the  proverb  is,  Jack  of  Napes  charity  in  their  hearts.  1600 
O.  E.  Rejtl.  Libel  \.  vii.  159  It  was  nothing  else,  but  a  loftie 
tricke  of  iacke  an  apes. 

c.  as  common  noun  :  One  who  is  like  an  ape  in 
tricks,  airs,  or  behaviour;    a  ridiculous  upstart; 
a  pert,  impertinent  fellow,  who  assumes  ridiculous 
airs  ;  a  coxcomb.    (The  current  use.)     Also,  play- 
fully, A  pert  forward  child,  a  *  monkey*. 

fiSSS  HARPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (Camden)29i  This 
the  Hivell's  Jackanapes  made  pastime  to  Lucifer.  1592 
GKKKNE  Upst.  Courtier  H  j  b,  A  iollie  light  timberd  lacke 
a  Napes,  in  asute  of  watchet  TafTata.  1601  SIIAKS.--!/^  H'cll 
in.  v.  88  Hcl.  Which  is  he?  Diet.  That  lacke  an-apes  with 
scarfes.  1610  Histrlo-m*  vi.  56  Now  stands  at  every  door  a 
lack  and  Apes,  And  tels  me  'tis  loo  late,  his  Lord  hath 
din'd.  a  1654  SF.I.DEN  Tal>k-T.  (Arb.ige  They  tell  him  he's 
a  Jackanapes,  a  Rogue  and  a  Rascal.  1700  Ttitler  No.  86 
f  3  Upon  which  the  pert  Jackanapes  Nick.  Doubt  tipp'd 
me  the  Wink.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1774)  L  349,  I  always 
put  these  pert  jackanapeses  out  of  countenance.  i8ao  SCOTT 
Abbot  iv,  She  hath  favoured,  doth  favour,  and  will  favour, 
this  jackanapes.  1850  KINGSLEY^/A  Locke  iv,  A  whiskered 
Jackanapes,  like  that  officer.. set  to  command  grey-headed 
men  before  he  can  command  his  own  temper. 

1 3.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  crucifix.    Obs. 

1562  BULLINGHAM  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1583)  1935,  J 
will  rather  have  these  knees  pared  of,  then  I  will  kneele  to 
yonder  lacknapes. 

4.  Mining.  '  The  small  guide  pulleys  of  a  whim  ' 
(Grcsley  Gloss.  Coal  Alining  1883). 

t  5.  Jarkanapes  on  horseback :  name  for  a  pro- 
liferous variety  of  marigold,  daisy,  etc.  in  which 
additional  Mower-heads  spring  from  the  principal 
one ;  also  for  a  monstrous  variety  of  cowslip  or 
oxlip  in  which  the  calycine  segments  are  converted 
into  leaves.  Obs. " 

1597  GERARDF,  Herbal  n.  ccxliii.  §  7.  602  Catt'ndula  >naior 
f-r.'Ufrra.  .'1  bis  fruitfull  or  much  1"  Ide,  is., 

called  of  the  vulgar  sort  of  women  lacke  an  apes  a  horse 
backe.  /  i.  635  Oxelip  ..  whose  Bov 

curled  and  wrinckled  after  a  most  strange  maner,  which  our 
:  !  •       1629 

12  Duulile  daisies.  .!>oth  while  and 
red,  both  blush  and  speckled  or  party-coloured,  be 
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-.      1688  R. 
i-.e.bEck 

.  hath  the  flower  all   creen  and 
like  loa  Juli  I 
6.   atlrib. 

1598  S, i, KS.  .Merry  1C.  i.  iv.  113  You.  lack  'Nape:  giue-'a 
to  Sir  Hugh,  :  [   wiil 

make. 
?6"     •  /.  n.  i,  All   n 

,ies  boy.    her   pa«e.     1660 
"y   S   July.    This    morning    my 
me  my  jackanapes  <  ,813 

MA*.  EDGEWOHTH  1'atron.    18;?)  I.  iii.  4, 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  brow-ljeat  by  any.  jackanapes 
colonel.     1881  HKSANT  &  RICK  Chapl.  ,,/ 
jackanapes  lawyer,  .might  think  it  fine  thus  lo  insult.. a 
harmless  nobleman. 

N>:  Ja-ekana  pery,  .n  ! 

tcristic  of  a  jackanapes  ;  Ja'ckana  pish,  Jackan- 
apsian  ailjs.  .having  the  character  of  a  j  i 

1841  Prater's  Mag.  XXVI.  448  1  hat  mom,',. 
genial  jackanapery  reared,  .in  caricatut-  than 

n.     1880  '  VKKN.    I.IK'    /,,',,!.,,    \  i.    ,,i    <;,||, 
Offenbach  or  Lecocq  to  rewrite  that  air  in  true  •.• 
style.     1884  J.  Bull's  AV, 

poste,  and  see  how  you  will  be  insulted  by  the  jacka, 
officialism  there. 

Jackaroo     djpddta?*),   si.    Australian   collcti/. 
Also  jackeroo.     [A  derivative  of  JACK  s/>.1,  : 
with  the  ending  of  kangaroo.]  A  man  newly  arrived 
from  England  to  gain  experience  in  the  bush  (see 
quot.  l8b';>  ;  an  inexperienced  young  colonist. 

1880  W.  Si  lackaroos— 

the   name   given  to  young  gentlemen  neuly  arrived  from 
to  gather  colonial  experiences.     1880  A.  C.  <;IMNT 
Bush  Life  in  Queensland (rBSi)  I.  53  The  young  Jackaroo 
woke  early  next    morning.      1885    H.   1  .I,/. 

•Vance  Australia  85  (Morris)  Before  starting  on  ihcir  own 
account  to  work  a  station,  they  go  inlo  the  bush  to  gain 
colonial  experience,  during  which  proce 
in  the  colony  as  'jackarous'.  1890  BOI.DHEWOOU  Stfuatter't 
Dream  vii.  72  If  these  here  fences  is  to  be  run  up  all  along 
the  river,  any  Jackaroo  can  go  stock-keeping. 

Hence  Jackaroo-  t'.  intr.,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
jackaroo ;  to  gain  experience  of  bush-farming. 

1887  DAVNF.  In  Name  of  Tzar  134  Ah,  wouldn't  I  break 
you  _in,  if  I  had  you  jackerooing  at  1'undoolumoonoung 
for  six  months.  1890  HOI.DKKUOOD  Col.  Kefortner  (1891) 
91  Perhaps  the  young  one's  going  jackerooing  at  Jedwood. 
1890  'TAS.MA'  In  her  Earliest  Youth  152  (Morris)  There's 
nothing  for  them  to  do  hut  to  go  and  jackaroo  up  in 
Queensland. 

Jackass  (d^K-kia-s),  so.  [f.  JACK  jA.i  37  +  Ass.  J 

1.  A  male  ass,  a  he-ass. 

1727  ARBUTHNOT  Coins  128  Pliny  relates  from  Varro  lhat 
a  Jack-ass  for  a  Stallion  was  bought  for  3,229/.  y.  4<r*.   1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  385,  I  have  seen  a  jao 
from  that  country,  above  fifteen  hands  high.   1803  A.  Yur\G 
in  A.  Hunter's  Georg.  Ess.  III.  107  The  Earl  of  Egremont. 
early  in  1800  established  a  team  of  six  Jack-asses  for  ca,  • 
1815  SCOTT  Guy  JA  viii,  She  often  conlrived  lo  . .  give  him 
a  rule  upon  her  jackass.    1899  MORLLY  in  Il'fstrn. 
26  May  Q/I  The  old  Greeks,  when  disputing  and  debating 
about  idle  conlentions,  had  an  expression  that  they  were 
contending  for  the  shadow  of  a  jackass. 

2.  Applied  opprobrionsly  to  a  stupid  or  foolish 
person,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead  :   =  Ass  3. 

1823  SCOTT  1'ez'eril  vii,  I.. began.. lo  think  I  had  borne 
myself  something  like  a  jackass  in  the  mailer.  1870  DICKENS 
£.  Drood  iv,  The  purest  Jackass  in  Cloislerham. 

3.  Laughing  Jackass  (also  in  mod.  use  simply 
jackass) :  the  Giant  Kingfisher  of  Australia  (l)acelo 
ffigas  .  so  called  from  its  loud  discordant  cry. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  owl  (Sceloglau.* 
aH'i/acics)  in  New  Zealand,  and  Jackass  or  Denvent  Jack' 
ass  to  a  shrike  (Craeticiis  cinereus)  in  Tasmania. 

1798  D.  COLLINS  N.  S.   U'ale*  •  Hird  named 

by  us  the  Laughing  Jackass.  1833  STURT  .£.  Australia 
1 1.  iv.  ico  He  returned  wilh.  .a  laughing  jaAass.  .a  s[>ecies 
of  king's-fisher,  a  singular  bird,  found  in  every  part  if 
Australia.  1847  LEICHHAKOT  Jrnl.  x.  326  The  lau. 
Jackass  (Dama  c<-i--ina,  Gould)  of  ihis  pan  of  the  (\  ina,\ . 
is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  the  '  1848 

H.  W.  HAYGARTH  Hush  Life  Australia  xii.  130  The  silence 
..uas  broken  in  a  startling  manner  by  the  loud  note,  ha  ' 
ha!  ha!  of  ihe  'laughing  jackals'.  1859  H.  KIN 
G.  Httmlyn  xviii.  148  Helow  us,  in  the  valley,  a  mob  of 
jackasses  were  shouting  and  laughing  uproariously.  1880 
MRS.  MiK'Min  /  .."".• .:';.  j-'riiniis  \  j  i  i  We, 

too,  have  a  'jackass',  a  smalie,  in  an>  way 

remarkable,  except    for  its    merry  gabbling    s-<rt    ,'t 
1882    T.    H.    Poirs    Cut  in    ttif'  ill.1  Athene 

All'ifacies,  wekau  of  ihe  Maoris,   is  known  by  some  up- 
country  settlers  as  the  big  owl  or  laughing  jackass. 

4.  I^ctut.  a.  A  kind  uf  heavy  rough  boat  used  in 
Newfoundland,     i  Smyth  .Sailor's  H'orJ-M:  i^ 

b.  —Hawse-bag:  sec  HAV.SF.  j/;.l  ;.      U.  S.~) 

5.  attrib,,  (in  ••  jackass  author,  etc. ; 
Comb.,  as  jackass-dri:  adj.;   jackass- 
brig,  'a  brig  with  square  topsail  and  topgallant- 
sail  instead  of  a  gaff -topsail '  \Cent.  Diet.  ;  Jack- 
ass copal,  the  raw  copal  of  Zanzibar :  see  quots.  : 
jackass-deer,  an  African  antelope,  the  sing~ 
jackass-fish,  a  fish  of  the  Australian  seas  (Clwf- 
dactylus  macroflerns^,  highly  esteemed  as  fucil  : 
jackass  frigate  (see  quot.  and  cf.  djnkcy-frigate  : 
FWOATE  sb.  2  b,  quot.  1867) ;  jackass  penguin,  a 
common  species  of  penguin  (Split  >:. 

so  called  from  its  cry;  jackass  pick  (see  qu. 
jackass  rabbit  =  JAI-K-H AUDIT;  jackass-rigged  a.. 
1  rigged  like  a  jackass-brig. 
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18847.   FITZPATRICK   To  an  Old  Printer,    And (  many   a 


!y  only  the  raw  or  unripe  Copal,  locally 
itecl  to  "Jackass.     1887  .S(/'. 

A  HI  .'The  raw,  or  true,  copal  is  called  chacka/f, 

corrupted  by  the  Zanzibar  merchant  to  jackass  copal.  1829 
GEN.  H.  THOMPSON  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  143  Your  poor  in- 
dustrious "jackass-driver.  1808  MORRIS  Austral  English, 
Mcr:  N  -v  South  Wales  name  for  the  fish  Chi  to- 

icroptcnts  ;  also  called  the  Carp  and  jackass- 
fish.  1833  MAKRYAT  P.  Simple  xiii,  'What  do  you  mean 
liy  a  'jackm  frigate'?  inquired  I.  *I  mean  one  of  your 
twenty-eight  gun  ships,  so  called,  because  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  and  a  real  frigate,  like  the  one  we 
are  sailing  in,  as  there  is  between  a  donkey  and  a  race- 
horse. 1851  I'oy.  to  Mauritius  i.  10  The  skipper  looks 
anxiously  toward  the  man  of  war,  a  jackass  frigate,  lying 
lower  down  the  harbour.  1883  BLACK  Shandon  fiellsxii,  To  be 
jumped  upon  by  a  *jackass-neaded  old  idiot  like  that.  1863 
<i.  KEARNEY  Links  in  Chain  ix.  195  The  famous  *Jackass 
Penguin.  1865  Reader  29  Apr.  486/2  Commonly  called  the 
'J.tukass  Penguin',  from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of 
throwing  its  head  backwards,  and  making  a  loud  strange 
noi-.e  like  the  braying  of  that  animal.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS 
Mftal  Mining  60  When  the  pick  is  much  used  as  a  lever, 
the  head  is  frequently  formed,  .with  a  projecting  wing  to 
afford  increased  support  to  the  helve.'  This  is  called  a 
*jacjcass  pick.  1851  AUDUBON  I'ivip.  Quadr.  N,  A.  II.  97 
All  ideas  of  blue  mountains,  vast  rolling  prairies,  etc.,  were 
cut  short  by  a  "jackass-rabbit  bouriding  from  under  our 
horses'  feet.  1883  Leisure  Hour  475/2  Jackass  rabbits  ('the 
Californian  hare),  and  numbers  of.  .grey,  .land  squirrels., 
scampered,  .over  the  flats.  1810  Snorting  Mag.  XXXVI. 
168  To  have  *jack-ass  racing  upon  particular  days.  1883 
E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise  'Falcon  (1887)  32  October  igth.. 
passed  a  'jackass -rigged  craft. 

Hence  Jaxkass  v.  intrn  to  ride  a  jackass ; 
Jacka  ssery,  the  character  of  a  jackass  (see  2), 
gross  folly  or  stupidity ;  (with  //.)  something 
characteristic  of  a  jackass,  a  piece  of  folly;  Jack- 
assifica-tion,  the  action  of  making  a  jackass  of, 
stultification ;  Jackassism  =  jackassery ;  Jack- 
assness,  the  quality  of  being  a  jackass,  gross 
foolishness.  (All  more  or  less  iionce-wds?) 

1893  LELAND  Mem.  I.  228  Driving  in  a  Russian  telega,  or 
"jackassing  in  Egypt.  1833  Frascr's  Mag.  VII.  618  The 
genius  of  "jackasscry  is  not  always  to  rule  us.  1889  MRS. 
RANDOLPH  Xw  l-'.-'e  II.  xiii.  206  He  will  clothe  his  body 
after  the  latest  jackasseries  of  the  masher.  1822  Blatfav. 
Mat?.  XII.  57  Acting  on  the  principle  of  the  general  *jack- 
assification  of  mankind,,  .he  abuses  them  right  and  left. 
ii  1845  J!AI-:IIAM  /«£(>/.  Leg.)  Wedding-Day  46  Calling 
names,  whether  done  to  attack  or  to  back  a  schism,  Is., 
a  great  piece  of  *jack-a.ss-ism.  1803  SoUTHKY  Lett.  (1856) 
I.  238  The  crimes  of  pedantry,  stupidity,  *jackassness.  1885 
MRS.  PIRKIS  Laily  Lovelace  I.  v.  74  To  convey  such  news 
.  .was  the  very  essence  of  Jackassness. 

Ja'ck-bird.    [Echoic*:  influenced  by  JACK  sby\ 

1.  A  local  name  for  the  fieldfare. 

1885  SUAINSON  Prop.  Nantes  Birds  6  Fieldfare  (Tttrtftts 
f>ilaris\  ..  Jack  bird.  From  Its  cry.  Cf.  Chack  chack 
(Luxemburg),  Claque  (Normandy). 

2.  *  A  bird  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
Creadion  cineretts*  (Morris  Austral  £ng:). 

1873  SIR  W.  UULLER  Birds  N.  Ztalattd(iW&)  I.  23 (Morris) 
I  have.. adopted  the  name  of  Jack-bird,  by  which  it  is  known 
among  the  settlers  in  the  South  Island.  Why  it  should  be 
so  called  I  cannot  say,  unless  this  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
native  name  Titke..  the  equivalent,  in  the  Maori  vernacular, 
of  our  Jack. 

Jack-boot,  ja'Ckboot.  [Sense  Qijack  un- 
certain :  taken  by  some  as  JACK  sb.~t  but  may  be 
JACK  sb.1}  A  large  strong  boot  the  top  of  which 
came  above  the  knee,  serving  as  defensive  armour 
for  the  leg,  worn  by  cavalry  soldiers  in  the  iyth 
and  1 8th  centuries;  also,  a  large  boot  coming 
above  the  knee,  worn  by  fishermen  and  others. 

1686  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2182/4  He  had  a  light  bob  Periwig 
.  .and  a  pair  of  Jack-Boots.  1713  AUDISON  Spect.  No.  435 
f  6  Should  they  meet  a  Man  on  Horseback,  in  his  Breeches 


cealedf<in  part,  the  well-mended  knees  of  an  old  pair  of 
buckskin  breeches,  1824  W.  IRVING  T.  Trav.  1. 17  A  meagre 
but  fiery  postilion,  who  with  tremendous  jack-boots  and 
i  hat  was  floundering  on  before  him.  1861  SALA  Dutch 
f'i\t.  xii.  i£i  Jack-boots  with  long  brass  spurs. 

Jack-boot,  -boots  (=  the  «  Boots '  at  an  inn)  : 
see  TACK  sl>.*  35. 

t  Ja-ck-boy.  Ol>s.  [f.  JACK  s6.i  +  BOY.]  A 
boy  employed  in  menial  work  ;  spec,  a  stable-boy, 
groom,  or  postillion.  Cf.  JOCKEY. 

[1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  62  Jacke  boy, ..  fayne  thou 

.  t    witen.]      1573   TUSSER   Husb.   Ixxxvii.    (1878)   177 

Rather  make  lackey  of  lack  boie  thy  wag.     1596  SHAKS. 

Tarn.  S/tr.  iv.  i.  43  Why  lacke  boy,  ho  boy,  and  as  much 

newes  as  UHAI  wilt.      1600  Sf  RFLET  Covntrie  Farms  v.  vii. 

'my  must  haue  the  stones  gathered  off  in  winter.,  by 

little  lackboyes  and  girles.     1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet., 

7af&-6oyt  a  postillion.     1849  tr.  Meinlwld's  Sidonia  II.  152 

She.. uttered  coarse  and  shameful  words,  such  as  the  most 

in  or  jack-boy  would  scarce  pronounce. 

Jack-Chain,    [f.  JACK  j/».l  7  :  because  used  in 

roasting-jacks.]     A  chain  each  link  of  which  con- 

•  )f  a  double  loop  of  wire,  resembling  a  figure 

of  S,  but  with  the  loops  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 

cacli  other;  the  links  are  not  welded. 

1639  W.  CARTWHIGHT  Koy.ilt Slav?  \.  ii,  If  you'l  make  use 
of  any  orn.^:  ,.  couple  of  jack-chains  at  your 
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service.     1676  WVCHEELEV  PI.  Dealer  \.  i,  Here  you  see.  .a 
;>owins]  to  a    i- Uhmonger,  or  Scrivener  with  a 
<  hain  about  his  neck.     1801    Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XIX. 
-ix  lengths  of  jack-chain.     189*  Fall  Mall  G.  2^  Sept. 
Much  stronger  than  ordinary  welded  or  jack  chains. 
Jackdaw  i/i.^-k-dg).    [f.  JACK  sli.l  37  b  +  1  IAW. 
Formerly   stressed  jack-dci-.v   (in   J.  1755,  Walker   1791, 
:    Todd  1818  ;  still  in  Scotl.)    Ash  1775  has  7.jY/W,tr<-.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  DAW  (Corvus  mone- 
diild],  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  crow  family,  which 

,  frequents  old  buildings,  church  towers,  etc. ;  it  is 
easily  tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
words,  and  is  noted  for  its  loquacity  and  thievish 
propensities. 

1543  BALE  Cmtrsf  Rom.  Foxe  87  Not  all  vnlyke  vnto 
I  sopes  choughe,  whom  we  commonlye  call  lacke  dawe.  1553 
T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  223  Some  cackles  like  a  Henne,  or 
a  lacke  Dawe.  1601  HOLLAND  I'litty  I.  x.  xxix.  285 
Choughes  and  iack  dawes  :  the  veriest  theeves  . .  especially 
for  silver  and  gold.  1672  WILD  Poet.  Liccnt.  32  And  may 
the  Jack-daws  still  the  Steeples  hold.  1769  G.  WHITE 

!  Sclbome  xxii.  (1875)  75  Jackdaws  building  with  us  under 
the  ground  in  rabbit-burrows.  1840  BARHAM  Ingot.  Leg.) 
Jackd.  Rheiins  12  In  and  out  Through  the  motley  rout 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about.  1879  JEFFERIES 
W'ild Life  in  S.  C.  283  The  jackdaw,  .could  not  keep  silence 

!    to  save  his  life,  but  must  talk  after  his  fashion. 

b.  A  species  of  grackle  or  'blackbird'  (Qu:s- 
calus  major)  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

1884  Col'ES  Key  N.  Anter.  Birds  412  Boat-tailed  Grackle, 
Jackdaw.  Of  large  size,  with  long,  much  keeled  and 
graduated  tail. 

2.  Jig.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  loquacious 
person. 

1605  Tryall  C/iev.  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  289 
Bowyer  a  Captayne  ?  . .  a  very  Jackdaw  with  his  toung  slit. 
1719  D'URFEY  Pills  I.  6  With  City-jack-daws;  That  make 
Staple-Laws,  To  measure  by  Yards  and  Ells. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  in  reference  to  the  Fable  of 
the  Jackdaw  decked  out  with  peacock's  feathers, 
or  to  the  furtive  and  secretive  habits  of  the  bird. 

1739  MELMOTH  Filzosb.  Lelt.  (1763!  49  Jack-daw  poets  with 
their  stolen  feathers.  1890  Athen&ttm  19  Apr.  498/2  In  the 
Bodleian  Library,  where  they  now  rest,  thanks  to  the  jack- 
daw-like propensities  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys. 

Jacked  (dsickt),  a.    [f.  JACK  sb:-  +  -En2.] 

t  a.  Clothed  in  or  armed  with  a  jack  (see  JACK 
sl>.-  i).  Obs.  b.  Hardened  and  thickened  as 
leather  for  jack-boots. 

1461  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  36  The  peple  was  jakkyd 
afetted,  and  riottously  disposid.   17. .  ?E.  WAKU // VA7: 
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and  sal 

Monster  3  Their  brown  Skins,  from  Knee  to  Foot,  Are 
jack'd  like  Trooper's  stubborn  Boot.  1841  JAMES  Brigand 
xix,  Dagger  or  sword  point  will  not  well  make  its  way 
through  the  jacked  doublings  of  those  hides.  1849  — 
Woodman  vii,  Made  of  double  jacked  leather. 
Jackeen  (dgickrn).  Anglo-Irish.  [Irish  dim. 
of  JACK  sby\  A  contemptuous  designation  for  a 
self-assertive  worthless  fellow. 


1897  SIR  C.  G.  DUFFY  ibid.  Sept.  451  In  manner  and  bearing 
he  is  a  superb  Jackeen. 


Jacker  (djae-kai).  [f.  JACK  P.I  +  -EB.]  One 
who  jacks,  in  various  senses  ;  e.g.  one  who  hunts 
or  fishes  with  a  jack  ;  one  who  jacks  or  throws. 

Jacket  (dajse-ki-t),  sb.  Forms  :  5  iaquet,  -ette, 
5-6  iaket,  -ette,  6  iakett,  iaokett(e,  iakket, 
iacquet(e,  -quit,  iakquet,  5-7  iacket,  7-  jacket. 
[a.  QV.jaquet,jacquet,  dim.  of  jaque:  JACK  sb.2} 

1.  An  outer  garment  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  :  orig.  the  same  as,  or  a  shorter  form  of  the 
jack  ;  now,  an  outer  garment  with  sleeves,  reaching 
no  lower  than  the  waist,  worn  by  boys  (as  an  Eton 
jacket)  and  by  men  in  certain  occupations  ;  also 
a  short  coat  without  tails  (as  a  Norfolk  jacket), 
worn  in  shooting,  riding,  cycling,  etc. 

Also  as  second  element  in  slutting-,  smoking-,  tennis- 
jackit,  and  the  like. 

1462  !\tann.fy  Housch.  Exj>.  (Roxb.)i4g  Ffor  makynge  off 
a  jaket  off  crymysyn  clothe  fibr  my  sayd  lurd,  ij.i.  liij.n'. 
1464  Nottingham  AVr.  II.  377  Rede  clothe  to  make  jakettes 
of  to  f>e  saudeours.  c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  33/40  Donaas 
the  doblet  maker  Hath  performed  my  doublet  And  my 
Iaquet  [F./o&oenwl  1517  in  Lane.  Wilts  (Chetham  Soc. 
1854)  5  Item  I  gilT  my  white  chamlett  iakett  to  be  a  vcsti- 
ment  to  our  lady  chapell  aforsaid.  1530  PALSCR.  233/2  Iacket 
that  hath  but  four  quarters,  jacquettc.  1548  UDALL,  etc. 
£rasnt.  Par.  John  116  The  souldiers  thought  good  that  it 
[Christ's  seamless  coat]  should  bee  kept  whole  vncut,  and 
that  sum  of  them  shoulde  haue  the  whole  iacket  to  whose 
lolte  it  shoulde  chaunce.  1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
ll^liteton,  a  Iacket,  a  cote  of  armor.  1599  THYNNI: 
Animoiii'.  (1875)  31  A  comone  garmente  .  .  suche  as  we  call 
a  lerken  or  lackett  withoute  sleues.  1697  DAMPIKR  Voy.  I. 
427_  Some  of  them  have  Jackets  made  of  Plantain  leaves, 
which  were  as  rou^h  as  any  Bear's-skin.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Jacket,  a  M.n-t  of  Garment  in  Use  among  Country-People. 
1767'!'.  HL-TCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  II.  ii.  163  The  women  put 
ir  hufibands  hats  and  jackets,  1834  L.  RITCHIF  U'mul. 
by  Seine  144  The  royal  archers  led  die  way,  clothed  in  jackets 
of  vermilion,  red,  white,  and  green.  1841  EMERSON  Lect. 
:  fore  the  young  American 

into  jacket  and  trou^rs  he  say;  '  I  want  something 
•fore  '.  1897  HALL  CAINE  Christian  .\i, 
l  on  were  only  a  boy  in  jackets. 

b.  That  worn  by  a  jockey  in  horse-racing  ;  now 
a  loose-fitting  blouse  of  silk  or  satin,  of  the  owner's 


JACKET. 

distinctive  racing  colours.  Hence,  to  send  in  his 
jacket,  take  an'ay  his  jacket,  retain  his  jacket,  etc. 
See  J.  Rice  Hist.  Brit.  Turf  1879. 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  *<  Patidock  v.  83  The  Duke  of 
Bedford . .  very  nearly  requested  him  (Chifney  senior]  to 
send  in  his  jacket.  Ibid.  vi.  89  Sam  [ChifntryJ.  .mounted 
the  magnificent  '  purple  jacket  with  scarlet  sleeves,  and 
gold-braid  buttons'  of  the  Prince.  Ibid.  xii.  214  Jockey 
Club  law  does  not  acknowledge  such  a  proce^  as  •  sending 
in  a  jacket'.  ..  But  if  masters .. force  a  senior  jockey  to 
retain  their  jacket,  they  are  bound  to  give  him  their  mounts, 
and  not  to.  .prevent  him  from  seeking  for  more  considerate 
masters  elsewhere.  Ibid.,  He  thought  nothing,  .of  putting 
a  silk  jacket  into  his  pocket,  and  riding  70  or  So  miles  to  a 
meeting,  to  oblige  a  friend.  1894  DOYLE  S.  Holmes 
16/2,  I  glanced  at  the  card  to  see  the  entries.  It  ran: — 
.  .4.  Colonel  Ross's  Silver  Blaze  (black  cap,  red  jacket). 

C.  A  woman's  outer  garment  analogous  to  that 
of  boys  or  men,  either  loose  or  close-fitting,  and  of 
varying  length. 

1756  Connoisseur  No.  103  F  5  Her  usual  dishabille,  .is,  an 
ordinary  stuff  jacket  and  petticoat.  1862  Miss  YONGE  Ctess 
Kate^  vii.  u88o)  69  To  the  detriment  of  that  young  lady's 
muslin  jacket. 

d.  Locally  in  U.S.,=  waistcoat.  (Cent.  Diet.} 

e.  Applied  to  something  worn  or  fastened  round 
the  body  for   other  purposes  than   clothing ;    as 
a  strait-jacket,  a  swimming-jacket. 

f.  Phrases,   f  To  line  one's  jacket  (obs. ) :   see 
quot.  1611.      To  dust,  swinge,  thrash,  trim,  etc. 
(a  person's)  jacket,  to  give  him  a  beating.     Also 
in  phrases  referring  to  breadth  or  narrowness  of 
opinions,  etc.  (quots.  1792,  1896). 

1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Afcoitstrcr,  He  stuffes  himselfe  soundly, 
hee  lines  his  iacket  throughly  with  liquor.  1687  'J'.  BROWN 
Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  74  I'll  substantially  thrash 
your  jacket  for  you.  1740  Christmas  Enterlaintn.  ii. 
(1883-4)  12,  I  will  swinge  his  Jacket  for  him.  179*  BTRKE 
Corr.  (1844)  111.  367  They  were  not  able  to  make  a  schism 
in  their  short  and  narrow  jacket.  1845  BUCKSTONF  Green 
Hushes  1. 13  I'll  dust  your  jacket  if  you  do  that  again.  1896 
Daily  ffews  30  Apr.  6/1  He  had  '  widened  the  jacket '  of  his 
Scotch  theological  training  by  mastering  the  results  of  the 
most  advanced  German  speculation. 

2.  An  outer  covering,  coating,  or  casing  of  any 
kind  placed  round  a  vessel,  as  a  pipe,  steam- 
cylinder,  or  boiler,  to  protect  it,  prevent  escape  or 
access  of  heat,  etc.  See  also  STEAM-JACKET. 

1815  Specif,  J.  Kilby's  Patent  No.  3920,  I  enclose  my 
brewing  vessel  in  another  vessel  which  I  call  the  case  or 
jacket.  1837  Chambers'1  Misc.  VI.  No.  136,  16  The  em  los- 
ing of  the  cylinder  in  a  jacket  or  drum  of  wood.  1852  W. 
GRANDE  Lect.Arts  213  Heating  a  fluid  by  means  of  a  steam- 
warmed  jacket  or  coil,  c  1865  J.  WVLDE  in  Cfrc.  .S,  ' 


is  IICSL  uonc  in  a  vessel  liKe  a  giue-poi,  in  wmcn  me  miiK 
not  boiled,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  boiling  water. 

b.  A  paper  cover  or  wrapper  issued  with  a  bound 
book,  usually  with  the  title  printed  upon  it. 

1894  Month  May  116  It  was  arrayed  in  a  handsome 
purple  'jacket ',  and  bore  the  crown  and  monogram  of 
George  III.  1895  H.  FROWDE  Let.  26  June,  Paper  jackets 
are  being  printed  for  it,  worded  as  shown. 

c.  U.  S.  '  A  folded  paper  or  open  envelop  con- 
taining an  official  document,  on  which  is  indorsed 
an  order  or  other  direction  respecting  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  document,  memoranda  respecting 
its  contents,  dates  of  reception  and  transmission, 
etc.'  (Cent.  Diet.) 

3.  a.  The  natural  (usually  hairy)  covering  or 
'coat'  of  various  animals;  the  fleece  (of  a  sheep), 
hair  (of  a  dog),  fur  (of  a  cat),  etc. ;  also  the  skin 
(of  a  seal,  fish,  etc.). 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  560  These  kindes  of  Ser- 
pents. . The  Scythale  is  admirable  in  her  varied  Iacket.  c  1847 
COCKS  in  Kttfftofttffft  (1883)  188/2  Herds  of  Actinia  bellis 
in  prime  condition — jackets  as  red  as  a  Kentish  cherry. 
1865  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser.  n.  I.  n.  242  The  recent  high 
price  of  long  wool  has  tempted  some  flockmasters  to  i: 
the  form,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  a  heavy  jacket.  1880 
Standard  20  May  3  As  fast  as  one  [seal]  is  clubbed  or  shot 
the  skinner  with  the  sharp  knife  turns  it  out  of  its  'jacket ', 
as  the  skin  with  the  attached  blubber  is  styled.  1882  Daily 
Ncivs  28  Jan.  2/2  A  two-pound  perch  boiled  in  its  own 
jacket,  and  served  up  with  parsley  sauce.  1898  Ladies' 
/•'ieldfi  Aug.  378/2,  I  have  seen  her  in  July  with  a  i, 
ficent  jacket,  while  every  other  cat  had  next  to  none. 

b.  The  skin  of  a  potato  (when  cooked  with  the 
skin  on). 

1856  Farmer's  Mag.  Nov.  378  Potatoes,  .boiled  impelled 
—or  as  we  say, '  in  their  jackets  '.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manx- 
man  31  A  pot  of  potatoes  in  their  jackets. 

c.  Path.  A  formation  coating  some  organ. 

1897  AUbtittsSyst.  Meii.  IV.  119  This  white  jacket,  whi,  Ii 
maybe  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  easily  peels  off  the  sub- 
jacent liver. 

d.  A  young  seal ;  so  called  from  the  rough  fur. 
Newfoundland. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  zs jacket-collar, -pocket,  -stuff, 
-suit;  jacket-bodice,  a  dress-bodice  coming  down 
over  the  skirt  like  a  jacket ;  also  a  jacket-si), 
under  bodice;   jacket  poultice.  .1  poultice  placed 
between  two  folds  of  stuff ;  jacket  wise  adv.  of 
aih'h.  phr.,  in  the  manner  of  a  jacl, 

1810  Splendid  Follies  I.  119  The  l.-ui:  '  ft  a 

ileii-p  I)  in  the  very  centre 

1889  TaUit  3  Aug.  167  Over  her  *jacket-bodi'  e 
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a  woollen  shawl.  1838  DICKI-NS  O.  Twist  x,  Oliver  was  at 
once  lugged  along  the  streets  by  the  '  ja,  kct -collar,  at  a  rapid 
pace.  1806  -\avalChron.  XV.  453Thecrew  lost  their 
knives.  1833  M  uutYAT  P.  Simple  xxix,  lie  thrust  the  first 
hook  into  his  'jacket-pocket  which  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on.  1898  Alltutt's  Syst.  M,;/.  V.  149  A  'jacket  poultice  of 
linseed  is  a  common  and  for  the  most  part  a  good  applica- 
lion.  1643  D.u-KNAST  Unfoit.  Lo-M-rs  Wks.  (16731  133  What 
skirt  s  in  fashion  now  ;  the  "Jacket-way,  Down  to  the  hams  ? 
1598  HAKLUYT  V'oy.  I.  387  Aloft  their  shirts  they  weare  a 
garment  lacket  wise. 

Hence  Ja  cketless  a.,  without  a  jacket ;  Ja  ckety 
a.  colloq,,  of  the  nature  of  a  jacket. 


room  jacketless.     1891  HAKDV  Tess  xxix.  ad  fin.,  T, 
come  out  with  her  milking-hood  only,  naked-armed  and 
jacketless. 

Ja'Cket,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  enclose  in  a  jacket  (in 
various  senses  of  the  sb.). 

1861  Times  13  May  5/4  The  cylinders  [,.f  the  Mooltan's 
engines]  are  'jacketed  ',  as  it  is  termed,— that  is,  there  is  an 
upper  pair  of  43  inches'  diameter,  in  which  the  dry  steam  i* 
first  used,  at  a  pressure  of  20  lb.,  and  an  outer  cylinder  of 
96  inches  diameter,  where  it  is  worked  expansively.  1884 
F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  f,  Cleikrn.  65  The  '  ice-box '  is  also 
a  metal  chamber  . .  jacketed  all  over  with  a  non-conductor. 
1889  FARMER  Americanisms  s.v.,  In  Government  offices,  to 
jacket  a  document  is,  after  scheduling,  to  enclose  it  with 
other  papers  referring  to  the  same  subject.  1899  H'estm. 
Gaz.  25  Feb.  1/3  A  Bible  jacketed  in  American  cloth  upon 
the  table.  1900  Ibid.  15  Aug.  7/1  Unfortunately,  there  are 
forty-five  waiters  to  only  forty  jackets, ..  perhaps  ..  the 
managers  will  be  able  to  scrape  together  sufficient  money 
to  jacket  the  unhappy  five. 
b.  slang.  (See  quot.) 

1811  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  To  jacket  a  person,  .is  more 
properly  applied  to  removing  a  man  by  underhand  and  vile 
means  from  any  birth  or  situation  he  enjoys,  commonly  with 
a  view  to  supplant  him. 

2.  dial,  or  colloq.  To  beat,  thrash.   (Cf.  the  phrases 
s.v.  JACKET  sb.  i  f.)     See  also  JACKETING  3. 

1875  Sussex  Gloss.  s.v.,  'I'll  jacket  him  when  he  comes  in'. 
1877  tT.  II-:  Line.  Gloss.  1896  in  FARMER  Slanf. 

Jacketed  (d^keled),  a.  [f.  pjec.  sb.  or  v.  + 
-ED.]  Clothed,  covered,  or  surrounded  with  a  jacket 
(in  various  senses  of  the  sb.). 

1552  HULOKT,  lacketed,  tunica/us.  1831  CARLYLE  Sart. 
Res.  t.  x,  Those  jacketed  Gouda  Cows.  1860  All  Year 
Round  No.  54.  79,  I  have  seen  baby  London  short-coated, 
and  frocked,  and  breeched,  and  jacketed.  1884  Health 
Exhil).  Catal.  66/1  Jacketed  Pans,  for  soups  [etc.]. 

Ja'Cketing.     [f.  JACKET  sb.  or  v.  +  -ING  '.] 

1.  =  JACKET  sb.  i. 

1881  GREENER  Gun  309  This  pipe  is  surrounded  by  a  water 
jacketing,  and  kept  cool  by  a  running  stream  of  water. 

2.  Material,  as  cloth,  etc.  for  making  jackets. 

1882  in  OGILVIE. 

3.  colloq.  A  beating.     Alsoyfo 

1851  MAYHEW  Lotul.  Labour  I.  92,  I  don't  work  on  Sun- 
days. If  I  did,  I'd  get  a  jacketing.  1894  '  J.  S.  WINTER  ' 
Red  Coats  29  The  very  worst  'jacketing  '  which  the  Colonel 
was  capable  of  administering. 

Jackey :  see  JACKY. 

Jack-frame,    [f.  JACK  st.\  8  +  FRAME.] 

1.  The  frame  in  which  a  jack  or  winch  is  fixed. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  41  The  Nuts  will  not  draw  the 

Fore  and  Backsides  close. .,  then  the  whole  Jack  Frame  will 
not  stand  fast  and  firm  together. 

2.  Cotton  Manuf.  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
rotating  can  containing  a  bobbin,  formerly  much 
used  for  giving  a  twist  to  the  roving  as  delivered 
by  the  drawing  rollers,  and  simultaneously  winding 
it  upon  the  bobbin.     Also  called  jack-in-a-box. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  iMech.  s.v.,  The  jack-frame  was  super- 
seded by  the  Bobbin  and  Fly-frame. 

Jack-in-the-box,  Jack-in-a-box-  Also  6 
lacke  of  the  boxe. 

1 1.  A  name  for  a  sharper  or  cheat ;  spec.  '  a  thief 
who  deceived  tradesmen  by  substituting  empty 
boxes  for  others  full  of  money '  (Nares).  Obs. 

1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxii.  78  Jak  in  the  bokis,  for 
all  thy  mokis  a  vengeance  mot  the  fall  !  Thy  subteltie  and 
paljardrie  our  fredome  bringis  in  thrall.  1612  DEKKEH 
Cryer  of  Lanthorne,  etc.  xi,  This  lacke  in  a  Boxe  or  this 
Deuill  in  mans  shape.,  comes  to  a  Golde-smithes  stall.  1623 
MIDDLETON,  etc.  Sp.  Gipsy  iv.  i,  Jack  in  boxes  nor  Decoyes, 
Puppets,  nor  such  poore  things.  I639GLAPTHORNE  Argalus 
v.  Wks.  1874  1.  61  These  women  ..  toungs  that  lie  worse 
than  false  clocks,  By  which  they  catch  men  like  Jacks  in  a 
box.  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  C,ant.  Crew,  Jack  in  a  Box,  a 
Sharper,  or  Cheat.  1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet. 

t  2.  Applied  contemptuously  to  the  consecrated 
host,  with  an  allusion  to  its  reservation  in  the  pyx. 

'555  RIDLEY  Last  Exam,  in  Foxe  A.  f,  Af.  (1583)  1759 
Rayling  billes  agaynst  the  sacramente.  termynge  it  '  lacke 
of  the  boxe  ',  '  the  sacramente  of  the  halter  ', '  round  Robin  ', 
with  like  vnseemely  termes. 

3.  The  name  of  some  gambling  games. 

1592  NASME  Summer's  Last  Willdteo)  Giij,  When  I 
should  haue  beene  at  schoole,  I  was  close  vnder  a  hedge 
. .  playing  at  spanne  counter  or  lacke  in  a  boxe.  1664 
J.  WILSON  Cheats  iv.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  11874)  67  Did  not  I 
teach  you  your  top,  your  palm,  and  your  slur,  Shew'd  you 
the  mystery  of  jack-in-the-box,  and  the  frail  die? 

b.  '  A  game  in  which  some  article,  of  more  or 
less  value,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  slick  standing 
in  a  hole,  and  thrown  at  with  sticks.  If  the  article 
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be  hit  so  as  to  fall  clear  of  the  hole,  the  thrower 
takes  it.'  ij-anii' 

1836-7  DICKENS  Si 

allurement!  of  the  stout   proprietress  of  the  ');. 
box,  three  shies  a  penny'. 

1 4.  A  street  pedlar  stationed  in  a  portable  stall 
or  box.  Obs. 

1699  E.  WAKD  Lond.  Sfy  m.  13  Here  and  the,. 
in  a  box,  like  a  Parson  in  a  I'ulpit,  selling  Cures  for  your 
Corns,  Glass  Eyes  for  the  Blind. 

5.  A  kind  of  firework. 

'635  J-  BABINCTON  Pyrolechnia  xxxvii.  45  Another,  which 
I  call  lack  in  a  box.  1841  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parish  Clerk  II. 
44  Jacks-m-the-box,  and  all  sorts  of  fireworks.  1892  fall 
MallG.  i  Nov.  5/2  There  is  more  attraction  to  the  culinary 
child  m  a  handful  of '  blue  devils  ', . . '  Roman  candles  ',  and 
a  'jack-in-the-box  '  than  a  grand  Crystal  Palace  show. 

6.  A  toy  consisting  of  a  box  containing  a  figure 
with  a  spring,  which  leaps  up  when  the  lid  is  raised. 

^ax  Infernal  Wanderer  (N.),  Up  started  everyone  in  his 
seat,  like  a  Jack  in  a  box,  crying  out  Legit  aut  nan  Lerit. 
1833  MARKYAT  P.  Simple  Ixiv,  Could  he  have  jumped  up 
twenty  times,  like  Jack-in-the-Box.  1856  READE  It  is  never 
too  late  Ixx,  Tuo  figures  ..  tame  bounding  like  Jacks-m- 
the-box  out  of  the  gloom  into  the  red  light.  1899  It'cstm. 
Gaz.  14  Oct.  8/1  Battles  are  won  by  resolute,  enthusiastic 
men,  not  by  jacks-in-boxes. 

7.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  contrivances. 

t  a.  A  self-acting  valve  for  relieving  water-mains  from  ac- 
cumulations of  air.  Oks.  b.  A  screw-jack  or  lifting-jai  k. 
esp.  one  used  in  stowing  cargo  on  board  ship.  o.  A  kind 
of  screw.press  :  see  quot.  1801.  d.  An  instrument  wiili 
a  small  but  powerful  screw,  used  by  burglars  to  break  open 
safes  or  doors.  e.  =JACK-FRAME  2. 

1726  DESACULIERS  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIV.  82  This 
machine  which  from  its  make  we  call  Jack  in  a  Box  will  be 
useful  where  ever  water  is  to  be  conveyed  a  great  way  in 
Pipes.  1801  J.  J.  MOORE  Vocab.  Sea  Phrases,  Jack  in.  the 
box,  a  large  wooden  male  screw,  turning  in  a  female  one, 

'hich   forms   the   upper   part   of  a    strong    wooden    box, 

haped  like  the  frustrum  of  a  pyramid.     It  is  used  . .  as  a 
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now  commonly  called  the  '  Jack-in-the  box'  is  governed  by 
the  varying  rotation  of  the  pinion  D.  1850  CHUBB  Locks  f, 
Keys  23  Some  years  ago,  one  of  Chubb's  locks,  fixed  on  a 
common  iron  safe,  was  forced  open  by  a  burglar's  instru- 
ment, called  a  '  Jack-in-the-Box'. 

8.  a.  A  West  Indian  tree,  Hernandia  sonora, 
bearing  large  nuts  that  rattle   in  their  pericarps 
when  shaken,     b.  A  local  appellation  of  the  wild 
arum,  Arum   maculatum  •    cf.  Jack-in-the-pulpit 
s.v.  JACK  si/.1  38;  also,  of  a  hose-in-hose  variety 
of  primrose  (Britt.  &  Holl.)  ;  cf.  JACK  sbl  3.'  n. 

1752-9  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Hernandia,  The  Her- 
nandia ..  with  a  large  umbilicated  Ivy  Leaf,  commonly 
called  in  the  West -Indies,  Jack  -  in  -  a  -  Box.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  373  Jack-in-a-box,  the  cups  that  sustain 
the  nuts_are  very  large,  and  as  they  move  in  the  wind,  keep 
a  whistling  noise,  which  is  often  frightful  to  unwary  tra- 
vellers. 1819  REES  Cycl.  s.  v.  Hernandia,  The  whistling 
hernandia  . .  in  the  West  Indies  is  frequently  denominated 
the  Jack-in-a-box  tree. 

9.  A  fisherman's  name  for  a  hermit-crab.  U,  S. 

Jack-in-the-green. 

1.  A  man  or  boy  inclosed  in  a  wooden  or  wicker 
pyramidal  framework  covered  with  leaves,  in  the 
May-day  sports  of  chimney-sweepers,  etc. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  ff  Past.  iv.  iii.  §  20  Jack  in  the  Green 
_. .  consists  of  a  hollow  frame  of  wood  or  wicker  work,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  but  open  nr.  the  bottom,  and 
sufficiently  large_  and  high  to  receive  a  man  . .  who  dances 
with  his  companions,  a  1845  HOOD  Sweep's  Compl.  63.  1855 
DICKENS  Dorrit  i.  xxi.  1895  H.  B.  WHKATLEY  Pepys' 
Diary  VI.  296  note,  The  editor  saw  a  jack-in-the-green  with 
men  dressed  as  milkmaids  dancing  round  it  on  May  1st  of 
the  present  year. 

altrili.  1897  MARY  KINCSLEY  W.  Africa  529  The  heads 
of  his  society . .  go  out  to  meet  him  in  their  canoes,  and  bring 
him  in  his  Jack-in-the-Green  dress  ashore. 

2.  '  A  variety  of  Primula  vulgaris  [the  primrose], 
in  which  the   calyx   is   transformed   into   leaves' 
(Britten  &  Holland  Eng.  Plant-n.}. 

1876  Card.  Chron.  8  Apr.  472. 

Jack  Ketch.  Also  7  Kitch,  8-  Catch,  jack- 
Ketch.  [From  the  name  of  John  or  'Jack'  Ketch 
(sometimes  written  Catch  and  KitcK},  the  common 
executioner  1663  (?)-l686.  Partly  on  account  of 
his  barbarity  at  the  executions  of  William  Lord 
Russell,  the  Ouke  of  Monmouth,  and  other  political 
offenders,  partly  perhaps  from  apt  association  with 
the  vb.  Ketch,  CATCH,  his  name  became  notorious, 
was  given  to  the  hangman  in  the  puppet-play  of 
Punchinello,  introduced  from  Italy  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  became  a  common  appellation.  See 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  s.  v.]  An  appellation  for  the 
common  executioner  or  hangman. 

[1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  13  Jack  Kitch.  the  proper 
name  of  the  Common  Hangman  that  is  now  in  being.     1682 
DHVDKN  Dk.  of  Guise  Epil.  30  '  Jack  Ketch  ',  says  I,  '  k  ;.:i 
excellent  Physi<  ian  .  -  Di.l    Inn-ing  is   a  fine  dry  kind  of 
death.'     1683  {title)  The  Apolo-ie  of  John  K'  r 
1685-6  T.r  i  i  KKM.  n!a> T  :?'->  Jan.,  Jack  Ketch,  the  han 
for  affronting  the  Sherifs  of  London  . .  is  turn'd  out     : 
place,  and  one  Rose,  a  butcher,  put  in.     1702  T.  BROWN 
Lctt.fr.   7'ratf  48   From  Ckiron  to  the  Most   Illustrious 
and  High-born    Jack    Ketch,    Esq.]    1705   HICKLRINOII.L 


Jack  Krt  . 

execution.  , 

1889  i 

Ketch. 

Jack-knife  i  U.  S. 

iated  with  s,  .(  JAIK 

si'.1,  but  cf.ja.  /•/,;;'  knife  s.v.   !• 

1.  A  large  clasp-knift  for  the  pocket :    see  also 
quot.  I  Mi;. 

I77«  •'/.•'•  "Hainfsk.  in('«//»A.,ia,5)  XXVII 

~i  'A™  •' '  and  tow  for  » 

six  flints,  one  pound  of  powder.      1825    I. 
athan  II.  227  Ever  in  Jerusalem t—1  »as_g,  : 
that,  .emperor  Titus,  .he  lost  it,  one  afternoon.  1861  D: 
Gt.  Expect. x\,  Taking  out  his  gn 
-and  GUI  i      1867  S.v\ 

Jack-knife,  a  horn-handled  clasp-knife  with  a  lani.n 
by  seamen.     1870   EUXUOK  Sec.  f,  Sol,!.,   li;.,-k  f,  Days 
Wks.  iBohn)  III.  69  The  old  school-house,  and  its  porch, 
somewhat  hacked  by  jack-knives. 

2.  In  a  telephone  station  :   =JACK  sb.1  15  d. 
Hence  Jack-knife  v.,  (a)  tram,  to  cut  with  a 

jack-knife  ;  (*)  intr.  to  double  up  like  a  jack-knife. 

l8S5  I'1  •  'd  i,  The  stagc-yankee's  n: 

recording  things,  in  jackknifed  notches  on  a 
1889  Amcr.    Ann.    Deaf  Oct.  277    Di 
jack-knifed  like  those  of  a  country  sell ....  .1.     1897  1 1 
Campaigning  ;c.  Grant  ix.  141  One  of  their  amuse, 
camp  ..  was  to  throw  stones  and  chips  past  one  I 
heads,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  active  dodging  and  bending 
the  body  low  or  '  jack  Hauling  '  as  the  men  called  it. 

Jackleg :  see  JOCKTEI.LG. 

Jack-light,  sb.  U.S.  [f.  JACK  j<M  36  +  LIGHT.] 

A  light  carried  in  a  jack  or  cresset  for  hunting  or 
fishing  at  night.  Also  attrib.  1 1  cnce  Jack-light 
v.,  to  hunt  or  fish  with  a  jack-light. 

1883  Chicago  Advance  30  Aug.,    By   night,   it    is    nil,  il 

jacklighting'  the  deer.    Itid.,  William  sat  just  behind  the 

jack-light  for  two  long  hours.     Il<id.,  Once  after  that  in  a 

jack-light  hunt.     1893   Outing  (U.S.)   XXVI.   63/2   Daik 

banks  so  suggestive  of  jack-lighting  experiences. 

Jack-line,  [f.  JACK  rf.l,  in  various  senses  : 
cf.  JACK-CHAIN.]  A  kind  of  thin  rope  or  line  used 
for  various  purposes  :  see  qnots. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  642  Every 
string  must  be  fifty  fathom  long,  and  about  the  bigness  of 
a  jack-line.  1665  J.  WILSON  Projectors  i,  LVani.  '. 
(1874)  227,  I  shall  be  an  alderman,  . .  I  think  a  brass  jack- 
line  would  hang  as  well  o'  my  shoulders  as  on  another 
man's.  1686  PLOT  Stafordsh.  337  A  round  wooden  box 
which  receives  a  Jack-line,  that  goes  also  through  another 
box  which  turnes  a  second  spindle  above  in  (be  Chimney, 
1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  64  Jack-line  is  made  of  bar 
hemp,  and  has  9  threads,  3  in  a  strand.  1851  lllustr.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exhir*.  514  Sash  and  jack-lines,  made  from  Indian  spun 
hemp.  1858  KIPPING  Sails  ,y  Sail-making  57  Through 
these  eyes  a  small-sized  rope  is  reeved,  and  this  is  called 
the  Jack-line. 

Jackman  (djarkmaen).  Sc.  [app.  f.  JACK  sbl 
4  +  MAN.  Referred  by  Scott,  and  writers  after 
him,  to  JACK  sb.'2]  An  attendant  or  retainer  kept 
by  a  nobleman  or  landowner.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1567  Gnde  t,  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  197    Preistis,  leif  3.  ur 
pryde.  .And  lakmen  be  }our  syde.    a  1^72  KNOX  His!. 
Wks.  1846  I.  37  The  Hisihop  of  Brechin,  having  his  [>: 
boes   and  jackmen   in   the  toun,  buffated  the    Freer,  and 
called  him  Heretick.     1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (184^2)  172 
Familie  exercises,  prayer,  and  the  word,  am]   sinking  of 
psalms.. are  piofaned  and  abused,  by  calling  on  the  o 
Stewart,  or  Jackman,  to  performe  that  religious  duetie,  the 
masters  of  families  ashamed  so  to  honour  God  in  their  awin 
persons.     1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ix,  The  chiefs  and   landed 
proprietors  retaining  in  their  service  what  were  calltd  jack- 
men,  from  the  'jack',  or  doublet  quilted  with  iron,  w  hich  they 
wore  as  defensive  armour.     1849  J    s   tiK.\si  Kirkaldy  of 
G.  iv.  35  A  train  of  swash-bucklers  or  stout  jackmen. 
*',   Erroneously  put  for  JAHKMAK,  q.  v. 
Jack-o'-la-ntern,    jack-a-lantern,    si. 
Forms:  7-  J.  with  a  (the)  l.,8  o',-a-,of  1. ;   7-8 
Inn  thorn.  S-  lantern  ;  8-  Jack- lantern,  -horn. 
1 1.   A  man  with  a  lantern  ;  a  night  watchman. 
1663  STAPLKTON  Slighted  Maid  m.  48,  I  am  an  E\  cuing 
daik  as  Night,  Jack-with-the- Lantern,  bring  a  Light.    1698- 
1700  E.  WARD  Lend.  Spy  it.  11709)  32  Each  P.u 
a-Lanthorn  was  Croaking  about  Si 

(11704  T.  BROWN  Lett.  fr.  Dead  Wks.    i;fo  II.    19;  \\  J: 
should  come  by  before  I  could  get  up  again,  but  the  con- 
stable going  his  rounds,  who  quickly  made  me  centre  of  a 
circle  of  jack  of  lanil, 

2.  An  ignis  fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp;  =  Friar 's 
lantern  (FniAB  sb.  9  b) ;  fig.  something  misleading 
or  elusive. 

1673  RAY  Joxrn.  Low  C.  410  Those  reputed  Me!ei  is  .. 
known  '  Jack  with 

a  Lanthorn,  and  Will  with  a  Wisp.     1749  Hi 
Jones  xn.  xii,  Partridge  ..  firmly  believed  . .  that  this  ; 
was  a  Jack  with  a  lantern,  or  son- 

1750  S.  HA:  )  i  ,'-my  of  inllamm.iMe  sul- 

phureous Matter  in  the  Ai: .  v  fatxi,  or  Jack-a- 

!j^.     1775  Sir  "ed 

Jack-a-lanteni.  a'nl  fnul  n,>  :niie.    1862 

H.  M  \K~KY  M!  : 

o'-lant.  :  ..%'er  the  swamp.     1870!. 

.  more  jack-o'-lanterns  to 
the  future  historian. 

•  I.  353  It  .  .  is  .  .  of  a  mere  J 
Uiithoru  naluie,  neither  hcic  nor  there.     1817  COLLMUCB 

isa    . 
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.  Lit.  293  The  char.:  k  about,  here, 

there,  and  everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jack  o'Lantern 
lights  which  mischievous  boys,  .throw  with  a  looking  -glass 
on  the  faces  of  their  opposite  neighbours. 

y.  A  lantern  made  of  the  rind  of  a  large  turnip 
or  a  pumpkin,  in  which  holes  are  cut  to  represent 
eyes,    nose,  and    mouth  ;    a   turnip-  or     i:i    U.  -S. 
pumpkin-lantern.  A'orl/i  Eng.,  Sc.,  and  £".  .V. 

Hence  Jack-o'-lantern  v.  intr.  (nonce-wd. ',  to 
play  or  move  erratically  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

1891  G.  MEREDITH  Oiu  of  our  Ccmj.  1.  iv.  52  His  Puckish 
;ack-o'-lanterning  over  it. 

Jack-o-leg:  see  JOCKTELEG.  Jack-o'-lent : 
see  JACK-A-LE.NT.  Jackonet:  see  JACOXLT. 

Ja'ck-pla:ne.  [f-  JACK  s&.i  +  PLANE.]  A 
long  heavy  plane  used  by  joiners  for  coarse  work. 

1812  16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  109  The  Jack- 
plane  used  by  joiners,  is  generally  about  17  inches  in  length. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opei-at.  Mechanic  582  The  jack-plane  is 
used  for  taking  away  the  rough  occasioned  by  the  s.tw,  and 
removing  all  superfluous  and  other  uneven  parts.  1876  T. 
HABDY  Ethtltcrta  (1890)  380  That  comes  from  the  jack- 
plane,  and  my  pushing  against  it  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year. 

Hence  Jack-plane  v.  trans.,  to  smooth  with  a 
jack-plane. 

1873  '  MAKK  TWAIN  '  Innoc.  Ah-,  xii.  76  Surely  the.  .smooth 
..turnpikes  are  jack-planed  and  sand-papered  every  day. 

Ja'Ck-pU'dding.  arch.  [J.u'K  ^.135.]  A  buf- 
foon, clown,  or  merry-andrew,  esp.  one  attending 
on  a  mountebank. 

1648  C.  WALKHR  Hist.  Independ.  I.  21  The  Junto-men, 
the  Hocus-Pocusses,  the  State-Mountebanks,  with  their 
Zanyes  and  Jack-puddings  !  1664  ETHERnxft  C0M,  Revenge 
in.  iv,  Sir,  in  a  word,  be  was  Jack-pudding  to  a  mountebank 
1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  47  f  6.  1752  FIELDING  Covent 
Gat  ilen  Jrnl.  No.  10  Writers  are  not  . .  to  be  considered  as 
mere  jackpuddings,  whose  business  it  is  only  to  excite 
laughter.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  xxviii,  What  make  you  in 
that  tool's  jacket,  and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack-pudding  ? 
1881  DESAXT  &  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  x.  (1883!  75  They 
were  again  jocund,  ..  the  jester  and  Jack-pudding  of  the 
feast . 

atti-il'.  1668  T.  ST.  SERFE  Tarnga's  Wiles  A  iv,  Be  gone 
with  your  Jack-Pudding  Speech  !  1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH 
A  rrstoph.,  Knights  n.  iv,  You  rascal,  how  you  worry  me 
with  your  jack-pudding  nonsense. 

Hence  Jack-pu  dding-hood,  the  character  of  a 
jack-pudding,  buffoonery. 

1749  H.  WALPOLE  Lett,  'to  Mann  3  May,  Grossatestn, 
the  Modenese  minister,  a  very  low  fellow,  with  all  the  jack- 
puddinghood  of  an  Italian. 

Ja'ck-ra  bbit.    U.S.  [Short  for  jackass-rabbit    \ 
(see  JACKASS  5) ;   so  called  from  its  long  ears.] 
One  of  several  species  of  large  prairie-hares  (Lffus 
campestris,  L.  callotis,  etc.),  with  remarkably  long 
cars  and  legs. 

1882  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov.  869  The  jack-rabbits  speed  to 
their  holes  with   long    kangaroolike    bounds.      1897  Miss    I 
HARRADEN  Hilda  Straffordzi^  She  would  never  again  go. .     [ 
chasing  the  jack-rabbits  and  the  cotton-tails. 

Ja'Ck-SCrew:.     A  lifting-jack  with  a  screw;    i 
=  JACK  sii.1  10. 

1769  FALCONEK  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  I'eriti,  an  instrument    ! 
nearly  similar  to  a  jack-screw.    1840  R.  H.  DANA  lief.  Mast 
xxix.  99  The  jack-screws  which  are  used  in  stowing  cotton. 

Jackshay,  -shea  (djsrkjV).  Australia. 
[Origin  unknown.]  A  tin  quart-pot. 

1881  A.  C.  GRANT  Bush  Life  Queensland  I.  209  (Morris) 
Hobbles  and  Jack  Shays  hang  from  the  saddle  dees.  Note, 
A  tin  quart-pot,  used  for  boiling  water  for  tea,  and  contrived 
•o  M  to  hold  within  it  a  tin  pint-pot.  Aoft  tftttonnu  Arrta 
14  June  4/1  His  ration  bags  are  beside  his  head,  and  his 
jackshea.. stands  by  the  fire.  1893  MRS.  C.  PRAED  Outlaw 
$  Lawmaker  III.  140  The  tin  billys,  and  pint  pots  and 
jackshays,  strung  together  by  a  saddle  strap. 

t  Jacksmith.  (dsae-k.smib).  06s.  [f.  J ACK  rf.l  7    • 

•  SMITH.]     A  maker  of  roasting-jacks. 

1678  Loud.  Gas.  No.  1280/4  Next  door  to  the  Jack  Smiths 
in  Philpot  Lane,  London.  1723  Land.  Gaz.  No  6196  '7 
Ralph  Simson,  , .  Jacksmith.  1800  MALONE  in  Drytfcns 
Works  (1808)  XVIII.  127  note.  The  celebrated  watchmaker 
(Mr.  Tompion]  who  was  originally  a  jacksmith. 

Jack  snipe,  ja-ck-sni:pe.  [.See  JACK  16.1 
29»  33  *>.]  A  small  species  of  snipe,  Scolopax 
(Gallinago)  gallinula  ;  also  called  half-snipe.  Also 
applied  to  the  common  American  or  Wilson's  snipe, 
Gallinago  Wilsoni,  the  Dunlin,  Tringa  alpina 
(Shetland),  and  the  pectoral  sandpiper  of  N.  | 
America,  Tringa  maculala. 

1663  KII.LIGREW  Parson's  H',;{.  in.   ii.  in  Com.  ^  Tra*. 
(1664)  loo  Provide  me  then  the  Chines  fry'd,  and  the  Salmon 
Calvered..andan  Assembly  of  Woodcocks,  and  Jack-s   : 
1766    PnmANT  Zool.   (1768)   II.   359  The   Jacksnipe.  .  .  Its 
-  than  two  ounces,  inferior  by  half  to  that  of 
,  <-•     1883  i  ,  ntury  Mag.  Oct.  921/1  The  Wilson's  snipe 
. .  very  closely  resembles  the  jack  snipe  of  Europe.     1889 
K.  S.  S.  BADIM-POWKU.  Pigsticking  52  Like  the  particular 
tussock  always  tenanted  by  a  jack  snipe. 

Ja-ck-staff.  A'ant.     [f.  JACK  st.3  +  STAFF.] 
1.  A  short  staff, 'usually  set  upon  the  bowsprit  or 

.it  the  bow  of  a  ship,  on  which  the  flag  called  the 

jack  (JACK  s/j.'t)  is  hoisted. 

1692  I  .apt.  Smirk's  Xraiii.iu's  Cram.  I.  xiv.  6i    lack  staff 
'794  R'KSins  ,-   I.  175  The   i 

d  on  the  aflside  of  ihe  bowsprit- 
1  the  jack.     1880  PKHILI.  Hist,  nj  / 

Uripei  f.,r  the  stem,  the  boat-flag  for 
kstaflC,  and  lw  „  t),e  whecl-h 
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2.  Used  (?erron.;  for  JACOB'S  STAFF  (sense  2  a). 

1891  T.  \V[\-  K  '  .  ,,.;;.  u  jo.  61  Whether  the  cross-staff 
or  Jackslaff,  a  seaboard  implement  somewhat  more  con- 
venient than  the  astrolabe,  was  known  to  Columbus  is  not 
very  • 

Jackstay    ,dz,;e-k|SU7i).    A'ant,     [f.   JACK  slil 

•    33  +  STAY.]      a.  A   rope,  rod,  or  batten   placed 

along  a  yard  or  gaff  to  bend  the  sail  to.     b.  A  rod 

or  rope  running  up  and  down  on  a  mast,  on  which 

[    the  square-sail  yard  travels. 

1840  R.    H.    IIA'\\    /'..A   Mast  Gloss.,   Jack^tays,  ropes 
aed  taut  along  a  yard,  to  bend  the  sail  to.     c  1860  H. 
STUART  Seaman's  Catt\h.  ig  What  is  the  use  of  jackstays? 
To  bend  the  sails  to.    1875  V>\LUVQRD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  \T. 
|    ted.  2)  227  A  Jackstay  should  be  fiued  round  the  boat,  under- 
neath the  rubbing  strake  for  the  rain  awning  to  be  laced 

.]  to. 

Ja'Ck-Stone,    jaxkstone.     [A   variant    of 

CHECK.STONE  ;  perh.  associated  with  JACK  f.l]     A 

small  round  pebble  or  stone;  esp.,  in  pi.,  a  set 

of  pebbles  tossed  up  and  caught  in  the  game  of  dibs. 

1814     UHACKKNKIDGE    Jrnl.     i'oy.    Missouri    in    /  'i\-.L's 


as  they  fall.  1885  Truth  28  May  853/1  She  had  a  passion 
for  gathering  jack-stones  and  forming  mosaics  with  th-'in  in 
the  garden. 

Ja'ck-straw,  ja'ckstraw.  [See  JACK  rf.i, 
in  various  senses.  Jack  Straw  was  the  name  or 
nickname  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Rising  of  the 
Commons  in  1381. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pr.  T.  574  Certes  he  lakke  Straw 
and  his  meynee  Ne  made  neuere  shoutes  half  so  shille. 
14. .  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  230  Jak  Strawe  made  yt  stowte. 
1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  342  Hut  Fabian,  ..  Pohdore,  and 
many  Aucthours  doe  impute  lack  Straw  to  be  chiefe.] 

1.  A  '  man  of  straw ' ;    a  man  of  no  substance, 
worth,  or  consideration. 

1596  NASHE  Saffron  Walden  126  Those  worthlesse  Whip- 
pets and  lack  Strawes.  rz  1605  POLWAKT  Flyting  iv.  Mont- 
^.'i/it'rie  155  lacstro,  bee  better  anes  inginde,  Or  I  sail  flyte 
against  my  sell.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Dcf.  Pop. 
1'ief.,  M.'s  Wks.  (18471  3t2  Thou.. an  inconsiderable  fellow 
and  a  jack-straw,  and  who  dependest  upon  the  good-will  of 
thy  masters  for  a  poor  stipeni  attrib.  1754  RICHARDSON 
Grandisan  (1812)  VII.  63  (D.),  I  command  you  on  your 
obedience  to  accept  of  this ;  I  will  not  be  a  jackstraw  father. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  straws,  or  strips  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  or  the  like,  used  in  a  game  in  which  they 
are  thrown  on  the  table  in  a  heap,  and  have  to  be 
picked  up  singly  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the 
heap.     Also,  in//.,  the  game  thus  played. 

iSoi  MAR.  EDCEWORTH  Belinda  xix,  'Mr.  Percival',  said 
Belinda,  '  condescending  to  look  at  a  game  of  jack-straws  ! ' 
1810  —  Early  Lessons,  Harry  <y  Lmy  (1829)  IV.  81 
Playing  a  game  at  Jack-straws,  or,  as  some  call  them 
spillikins.  1845  MRS.  BKOWNING  in  Lett.  Mr.  .>-  Mrs. 
Browning  (1899)  I.  267,  I  ..  have  no  sort  of  presence  of 
mind  (not  so  much  as  one  would  use  to  play  at  Jack  straws). 

3.  As  a  type  of  worthlessness  ;  cf.  straw. 

l8a8  C.  CROKEH  Fairy  Leg.  (new  ed.)  434  The  only  thing 
about  this  place  thats  worth  one  jack-straw.  1885  1. 
HEALY  in  Leeds  Mercury  16  Dec.  8/1  The  Protestants  of 
the  North  do  not  care  a  jackstraw  about  England. 

4.  Local  name  for  the  Whitethroat,  and  for  the 
Blackcap,  from  the  construction  of  their  nests. 

1885  SWAINSON  Prm>.  Names  Birds  23  Whitethroat  (Sylvia 
cinerea}.  ..It  forms  its  nest  of  fine  pieces  of  grass,  bits  of 
straw,  feathers  and  wool,  hence  it  is  called . .  Winnell  straw, 
or  Jack  straw  (Salop).  Ibid.  24  Blackcap  ^Sylvia  atruu- 
pilla)  . .  builds  its  nest  of  hay,  roots,  and  hair,  in  a  low 
bush  or  hedge,  hence  its  names  Jack  straw  (Somerset)  [etc.]. 

5.  The   flower-spikes   of  the  common   plantain 
(Plan/ago  lanceolala*).  local. 

1863  Miss  PLVES  RiitnUfs  in  Search  of  Wild  Fl.  238 
We  used  to  call  the  spikes  '  Jack  straws',  and  many  a  good 
game  I  have  had  with  them  fighting  my  fifty  against  my 
neighbour's  fifty. 

Jack-ta'r.  [See  JACK  sb.\  3.]  A  familiar 
appellation  for  a  common  sailor. 

1781  G.  PARKER  I'itnu  Society  I.  53  Our  house  in  this  place 
[Gosport]  was  chiefly  supported  by  Jack-tars.  iSaa  LAMU 
Elia  Ser.  l.  Old  Actors,  A  downright  concretion  of  a  Wap- 
pmg  sailor— a  jolly  warm-hearted  Jack  Tar. 

attrib.  1891  W.  S.  GILBERT Foggcrty's  Fairy  179  Hehad 
mixed  it  (brandy  and  water]  on  the  Jack-tar  principle  of 
'half-and-half. 

t  Ja-ck-weigb.t.  Obs.  [JACK  j//.i  7.]  A 
weight  forming  part  of  the  mechanism  in  an 
obsolete  form  of  a  roasting-jack. 

1659  Loud.  Chanticleers  xii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII.  352  A 
woman's  anger  should  be  like  jack-weights — quickly  up  and 
quickly  down,  a  1784  JOHNSON  Ace.  Early  Life,  I  remem- 
bered a  little  dark  room  behind  the  kitchen,  where  the  jack- 
fell  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  into  which  I  once 
slipped  my  leg.  1814  Last  Act  I.  iii,  A  short  thick  squat 
zort  of  a  mon,  fit  for  the  devil's  jack-weight. 

Jacky,  jackey  (djse-ki).  [f.  JACK  j/U  +  -v 
dim.'] 

1.  A  diminutive  or  pet  form  of  Jack  in  various 

senses. 

1835  HOOD  Dead  Koliteiy  iii,  The  stiff  '1111 . .  Starts  sudden 
up,  like  Jacky-in-a-box.  1897  Outing (U.  S.'  XXX.  358/1 
A  warm  rla^p  of  tli.'  hand  ..  from  t  owner  as 

in  the  poorest  'Jackey'  in  port. 

2.  slaii^.  Gin. 

1799   Morn,  llerall  in  Spirit  Pnl'.  J>  II.  352 

Got    up    at    eight    o'clock— had    :i    dlap    -f    Tai  k.-y.        1815 

,  M,  Jackey,  Knglish  gin.  iSja  W.  .-, : ,.,  lu.ssos  Gatct- 
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head  Local  Poems  37  Sometimes  she  would  pawn  her  smock, 
To  get  a  drop  of  Jacky. 

3.  Comb.,  as  ja'oky-bird,  jacky-breezer,  jaoky- 
screamer :  see  quots. 

1840  SI-URDENS  Snffl.  I'oc.  East  A.,   Jacliy-l-rcczcr,  the 

..-fly.     1867  WOOD  Pop.  .\\it.  Hist.,  Birds  40  When 

i  he  Swift  screams  continually,  and  is  sometimes  called 

the    Jacky-screamer   in   consequence.      1897    K.    KKAKION 

A  at:ire  ,y  Camera  277  A  live  one  [starling]  called  a  '  Jackey- 

bird'  is  secured  to  a  'flue'  or  ' play-stick ',  which  can  be 

moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  string  which  the  fowler 

holds  in  his  left  hand. 

Jackyard  ^wkiyaj.l).  .\\ntt.  [Sec  JACK  si.l 
33  b.]  A  spar  used  in  fore  and  aft  rigged  craft, 
chiefly  yachts,  to  spread  the  foot  of  a  large  gaff- 
topsail  out  beyond  the  peak.  Also  attrib. 


Ik-nee  Jackya'rder,  a  Jackyard  topsail. 

1892  Daily  News  8  Aug.  3/7  The' yachts.,  i  cached  out  the 
river  under  full  lower  canvas,  jackyarders  and  jib  topsails. 
1894  Times  24  July  10,2  It  was  astounding  that  liri 
with  jackyardcr  aloft  came  scathless  out  of  the  squall. 

Jacob  (di/'-kab).  [a.  Heb.  ap."  yazaqob,  in 
Gr.  'Id«oj/3or,  L.  Jacilnts,  whence  also  came  ling. 
James.]  A  personal  name  and  surname;  used 
also  in  derived  and  transferred  senses,  partly 
referring  to  JACOB'S  LADDER. 

1 1.  =  JACOBUS,  the  gold  coin.  Obs. 

1662  PEi'VS  Diary  23  Nov.,  A  poulterer  . .  hath  left  £800 
per  annum.. and  40,000  Jacobs  in  gold. 

1 2.  s/aiiff.  a.  A  housebreaker  carrying  a  ladder. 
?7'2-S3  'I'hicf-Catchcr  25  Rogues  called  Jacobs ;  these  go 

with  Ladders  in  the  Dead  of  the  Night,  and  get  in  at  the 
Windows. 

b.  A  ladder. 

1708  Mem.  Jn/in  Hall  21  "Jacob,  a  Ladder.      1796  I 
Diet.   Vulgar  T.,  Jacob,  a  ladder:  perhaps  from  Jacob's 
dream.     1803  Sporting  Mag.  XII.  54  A  Jacob  is  a  ladder. 

c.  A  simpleton. 

1811  Lex.  Balatr.,  Jacob,  a  soft  fellow,  a  fool.  1812  J.  H. 
VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Jacob, ..a  simple  half-witted  person. 

JJ.  The  possessiveyo^d^V  occurs  in  the  lollowing : 
Jacob's  coat,  membrane  (dual.},  the  layer  ol 
rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  (named 
after  Arthur  Jacob,  an  Irish  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
died  1874) ;  Jacob's  shell,  the  scallop-shell  J'cctcn 
Jacobyus,  the  emblem  of  St.  James  the  Greater, 
anil  wom  by  pilgrims  who  had  visited  his 
thrine  ;  Jacob's  stone,  a  name  applied  to  the 
coronation  stone  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  Scone, 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  fabled  to  be  the  stone 
of  Jacob's  pillow  (Gen.  xxviii. :  i) ;  Jacob's  ulcer, 
'  a  term  for  Lupus  or  rodent  ulcer  of  the  eye '  (from 
Arthur  Jacob,  above-named).  Also  JACOB'S  LAI  IDEH, 
JACOB'S  STAFF. 

1841  E.  WILSON  Altai.  Vade  M.  453  "Jacob's  Membrane 
. .  is  seen  as  a  fiocculcnt  film  when  the  eye  is  suspended  in 
water.  1879  HAKLAN  Eyesight  ii.  18  This  external  layer, 
called  Jacob's  membrane.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Truv.  11760) 


to  sit  on  "lacob's  Stone. 
Jacobean  (d3xk^bran),o.(rf.)  Also-sean.  [f. 
late  and  mod.L.  Jacobieiis  (f.  Jacobus  :  see  prec.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  reign  or  times  of  James  I 
of  England ;  spec,  in  Arch.,  a  term  for  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
171)1  cent.,  consisting  of  very  late  Gothic  v\ith  a 
large  admixture  of  Palladian  features;  also  ti-ansf. 
in  other  arts,  as  Engraving,  etc. 

1844   F.  A.   PALEV  Church  Restorers   171,    I    have  seen 
Jacobean  doors  added  to  ancient  churches.    1867  F.  G.  I. EL 
1636  «f   1866  in  Ess.  Reunion  128  Most  of  the  Jacobean 
divines,  apparently,  could  not  look  beyond  the  coi.li 
the  English   nation.     1874  PAKKEH  Goth.  Arclnt.  i. 
What  are  called  Jacobean  Gothic  buildings  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  are  often  very  good  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 
style.     1880  WARREN  Book-plates  iii.  22  The  Jacobean  style 
was  most  prevalent  on  our  book-plates  about  1730. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  apostle  St.  James  the 
Less  or  the  Epistle  written  by  him. 

1883  Pulpit  'Irc-as.  June  108  The  Jacobean  defini  ; 
religion  must  be  recovered  IJas.  i.  27].     1898  W.  S.  LILLY 
in  iqtJi  Cent.  Sept.  516  A  doctrine  in  which  tlie  Pauline 
and  Jacobean  pronouncements  are  unobtrusively  blended. 

b.  Jacobean  (or  Jacoba-a}  lily,  a  bulbous  plant 
(Spreketia  formosissima,    N.O.    Atnaryllidc. 
a  native  of  Mexico,  named  after  St.  James. 

1760  J.  Lias  Introd.  Bat.  App.,  Jacobaja  Lily,  Amar)'l/is. 
1770-74  A.  HUNTKR  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  III.  125,  I  have  no 
u  here  seen  it  more  manifest  than  in  the  Jacobean  Lily.  1846 
J.  BAXTER  Lih:  Prac!.  Agric.(zA.  4)  I.  1 19  In  the  Jacobean 
lily,  Linnaeus  noticed  a  drop  of  transparent  liquid  protmd* 
ing  every  morning  from  the  stigma. 

B.  sb.  A  statesman  or  writer  of  the  time  ul 
James  I. 

1885  .-It/n-HtTum  21  Nov.  661/2  Milton's  chance  of  leader- 
ship would  have  been  slight  if.,  the  age  needed  a  pi 
reaction  from  the  «  \ :  ms. 

Jacobiau    (d#ikou'bian),    (Z.l  and    s/>.     Math. 
[f.  Jacobi,  proper  name  +  -AN.J 
A.  adj.    Pertaining  to  or  named  after  the  mathe- 
mntician  K.  G.  J.  Jacobi  (1804-51),  professor  at 
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in  Prussia;  discovered,  introduced,  or 
investigated  by  Jacobi  ;  as  Jacohian  ellipsoid  of 
equilibrium,  Jacobian /mutton,  Jacobian  system  of 
aifftrsntial  equations.  B.  sb.  (.short  i^  Jacobian 
determinant.)  An  important  functional  determi- 
nant, named  after  Jacobt. 

Its  constituents  are  the  differential  coefficients  of  any 
number  of  function  ,\ith  respect  to  the  same 

number   of   variables  (.r,  yt  z,  ..);    it   vanishes  when  the 
functions   are    connected    by   any    relation    of    the    form 

F  (»,  7-,  w,  . .)  =  o.  It  is  usually  denoted  by ff>("'7''"''  ~} 

,:'  (x.  y,  z,  .  .  i 

1853  SVI.VKSTKK  in  Camh.  ft   Duhl.  Math.    Jrnt.    VII. 

71-2.      1881   Eiuycl.  lirit.  XIII.  31   Such  functional  deter- 

•ita    are    M.JW    m-jrc    usually    known  as    Jucol'iiins,    ;i 

•iiation  introduced  by  Professor  Sylvester,  who  largely 

developed  their  properties,  and  gave  numerous  application^ 

of  them  in  ^higher  algebra,  as  also  in  curves  and  surfaces. 

Jacobian  (clgaktTu-bian),^.-  rare.  [f.  ^.Jacob-its 

r-  -IAN  :  of.  JACOHEAN.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  b.  =  JACORHAN  I. 

1865  F.  H.  LAI  NO  in  Manning  Ess.  Relig.tf  Lit.  I.  208  The 
race  of  Israel  proper,  the  genuine  Jacobian  breed.  1883 
It  allfHsttin  in  the  Drama,  in  Wesim.  A'tt/.,  Dramatic  work 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobian  times. 

Jacobic  (dgftk^'trik),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  Jacob-its 
+  -it-.]  =  JACOBEAN*  2. 

1871  BOJ.TON  tr.  Dtlitzscfcs  Comm.  Ps.  I.  234  The  Old 
Testament  conception  [of  righteousness]  ..  is  (.so  to  speak) 
more  Jacobic  than  Pauline. 

Jacobin  (dgae-kJbin),  sb.l  and  al  Also  4  -yn, 
6  -yne,  6-9  -ine.  [a.  F.  Jacobin  (orig.  an  adj., 
frere  jacobin^  ijthc.  in  Godef.  Compl.)t  ad.  mcd.L. 
Jacobtnus,  {,  Jacobus  :  see  JACOB.] 

A.  slf.    1.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ; 
a  Dominican.     Also  attrib,  or  as  adj. 

Originally  applied  to  the  French  members  of  the  order, 
from  the  church  of  Saint  Jacques  (S.  Jacobus)  which  was 
given  to  them,  and  near  which  they  built  their  first  convent 
(Littre>. 

a  1325  Ttvntal  St.  Gregory  12  in  Anglia  XIII.  303  To 
mynour  ne  to  frere  Austyn  To  caryne  [rtWcarme]  ne  to 
Jacobyn.  r  1330  R.  BKUN-NE  Ckron.  (1810)  258  Frere  Hugh 
of  Malmcestre  was  a  Jacobyn.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7458 
Thow  woldest.  .have  sworne.  .That  he,  that  whilome  was 
so  gaie,  And  of  the  daunce  lolly  Robin,  Was  tho  become 
a  lacobin.  a  1550  F  re  iris  Bo'vik  29  in  D unbar s  Poems 
286  Twa  of  the  Jacobyne  freiris.  1681  DKYOF.N  Sj>. 
Friar  n.  ii,  This  jacobin,  whom  I  have  sent  to,  is  her 
confessor.  1758  JORTIN  Erasm.  I.  135  They  behold  the 
Jacobins  fighting  for  their  Thomas.  1818  A.  RANKKN 
Hist.  France  VI.  i.  233  It  was  a  soldier  in  disguise  and  not 
a  jacobin  monk.  1833  ALISON  Europe  -1847}  II.  vi.  184  The 
club  Breton  . .  established  its  sittings  in  the  library  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  which 
gave  its  name,  since  become  imperishable,  to  the  club. 

2.  A  member  of  a  French  political  club  or  society 
established  in  1789,  at  Paris,  in  the  old  convent  of 
the  Jacobins  (sense  i),  to  maintain  and  propagate 
the  principles  of  extreme  democracy  and  absolute 
equality. 

1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rm.  158  They  have,  it  seems,  found  put 
in  the  academies  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Jacobins, 
that  certain  men  had  no  right  to  the  possessions  which 
they  held.  1794  J.  GIFFORD  Louis  XVI  296  The  new 
republican  clubs,  of  which  the  Jacobins  became  the  most 
noted.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vn.  iv,  Gone  are  the 
Jacobins  J  into  invisibility  ;  in  a  storm  of  laughter  and  howls. 
b.  transf.  A  sympathizer  with  the  principles  of 
the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  an  extreme 
radical  in  politics  or  social  organization.  About 
1800,  a  nickname  for  any  political  reformer. 

1793  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  200  With  the  Jacobin?  I  shall 
keep  no  terms.  iSiz  T.  A.MYOT  Life  tt'indkum  in  tt'.'s 
Spttcfei  11812)  I.  29  Parties,  which  ..  were  branded  with 
the  reproachful  titles  of 'Alarmists'  and  'Jacobins'.  iSzi- 
30  Lr>.  COCKBURN  Jl/t'm.  81  Jacobins  ..  soon  became  the 
common  nickname,  .given,  not  only  to  those  who  had 
admired  the  dawn  of  the  French  liberation,  but  to  those 
who  were  known  to  have  any  taste  for  any  internal  reform. 
1888  MHS.  H.  WARD  R.  Elsmerc  542  'Why  am  I  here?' 
the  little  Jacobin  said  to  herself  fiercely  as  she  waltzed. 

fig.  1812  BYRON  Juan  vi.  ,\iii,  Consign'd  To  those  sad 
hungry  jacobins  the  worms,  Who  on  tlie  very  loftiest  kings 
have  din'd. 

B.  adj.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jacobins  or 
Dominican  friars,     b.  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobins 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  hence,  ultra-democratic. 

1795  WINDH.VM  .S/.  27  M.ir.,  The  cry  of  peace  proceeded 
from  the  Jacobin  party  in  this  country.  1806  FESSKNDKN 
Dewocr.  I.  68  [They]  swore  to  have  the  pure  reality,  Essence 
of  Jacobin  equality.  1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  vn.  iv, 
Billaud  from  the  Jacobin  tribune  says,  'The  lion  is  not 
dead;  he  is  only  sleeping',  a  1886  J.  K.ER  Lect.  Hist. 
Preach,  viii.  (1888)  139  They.  .i;;tve  name  to  the  famous 
Jacobin  party  in  the  French  Revolution,  because  their 
sittings  were  held  in  the  Jacobine  or  Dominican  monastery. 

Hence  Ja'cobinly  adv. 

1848  CKAIG,  Jacobinly.  after  the  manner  of  Jacobins. 

t  Ja'CObin,  sh$  and  a.-  Obs.  Also  6  -yn,  7 
-ine.  [-=  OF.  Jacobin,  ;ul.  nu-d.L.  Jacobinus,  f. 
Jacobus:  see  JACOBITE*.] 

a.  sb.  A  member  of  aMonophysite  sect  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  etc. ;  -  JAOOBTTI  s/>.1  b.  aJj.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  this  sect. 

iSiyToKKiNGTON  rilgr.  n 83.0  ?t  Thr-r  com  to  vs  Jacobyns 
and  other  feynyd  Crislen  PepK-.    1653  HAXTKK  < 
40  Of  all   which   (with   the   other    smaller    parlies,    . 
Coptics,  the  Jacobines,  &c.)  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the 
more  ignorant.    17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ate.  E.  turf.  \. 
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iv.  35   Us  present  Possessors  arc   Nestorian  and  J.i 
Munk>.      1768    HUME    i-.ss.    \     Treat.  The 

Jacobins  denied  the  immaculate  conception. 

Jacobin  ^djoe'kdfbin),  sb.'A  1-onns:  7-9  Jaco- 
bine, S-  -in.  [a.  ¥.  Jacobin*.  fern,  of  Ja 

J  LOOBnr.tf.il}  ;  ID  called  from  their  cowl  or  hood.] 

1.  An    artificial    breed    of  the    domestic  pigeon, 
with  reversed   feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neckj 
suygcstin^  a  cowl  or  hood. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\.  244/1  The  Jacobines  ..  or 
Cop  l!  .ns  ..  have  ..  Feathers  ..  almost  like  a 

Monks-hood.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  11768)  I.  218.  1851-61 
MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  \\.  64  His  pigeon-cote,  .is  no  longer 
stocked  with  carriers,  dragoons,  bonemen,  jacobins. 

2.  A   hamming-  bird  of  the  genus  llcliothrix, 
having  neck-feathers  resembling  a  hood. 

1843  Penny  Cyd.  XXV.  272/2  i3th  Race.  The  Jacobins. 
BUI  short,  straight  ;  tail  ample  or  graduated. 

1  3.  A  kind  of  French  soup  (F.  soupe  &  la  Jaco- 
biney  Littrej.  Obs. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jacobine,  a  kind  of  French  Putage  with 
Cheese. 

t  Ja-cobine1.   06s.   rare.     [f.  JACOB  +  -INE1.] 

A  descendant  of  Jacob  ;  an  Israelite. 
a  1625  BOYS   M'ks.   (16301  800  All  true  beleeuers  are  the 
>f  Jacob,  .  .and  the  Church  uf  the.^e  true  Jacobines 
and  Israelites  are  the  land  of  the  Lord. 

f  Ja-cobine  -.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  Jacob-its  + 
-ixt1.]  =  JACOBUS. 

1612  SIR  R.  BOYLE  in  Lismort  Papers  (1886)  I.  6  Lent 
Mr  leonard  chichebter..In  gold,  a  lacobyne  xxij'. 

Jacobinic  (dgcck^bi-nik),  a,  [f.  JACOBIN  J//.1  + 
-1C.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
French  Jacobins  ;  ultra-democratic. 

1^93  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  274/2  Every  method.  .that  Jaco- 
binic invention  could  suggest,  or  Jacobinic  energy  employ. 
1802  A.  HAMILTON  Ir'ks.  (18861  VII.  325  To  rise  to  power 
on  the  ladder  of  Jacobinic  principles.  1881  Aihcnxum 
20  Aug.  233/2  Throughout  the  Jacobinic  period  the  notion 
ws.-,  widely  current  that  as  the  people  was  sovereign,  any 
crowd  that  might  gather  in  the  street..  was  sovereign. 

Jacobi'nical,  a.     [f.  asprec.  +  -At.]   =prec. 

1793  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Lett,  to  Dr.  Burney  19  Feb  ,  Per- 
haps all  may  be  Jacobinical  malignity.  1821-30  Ln. 
COCKBURN  Mem.  \.  (1874)  59  Trousers  or  gaiters.,  he  de- 
scribed as  Jacobinical.  1871  MORLEY  Crt'f.  Jfisc.  I.  62 
Reason  like  Condorcet's,  streaked  with  Jacobinical  fibre. 

Hence  Jacob!  'nically  adv. 

1821  Black-w.  Mag.  X.  752  Patting  them  on  their  heads 
(rather  jacobinically  greasy  for  our  taste).  1887  Daily 
ffnvs  28  June  5/1  The  present  House  of  Commons  has  no 
'  mandate  ',  as  Lord  Salisbury  Jacobinically  calls  it,  to 
coerce  Ireland. 


Jacobinism  (dgK-ktybiniz'm).    [f.  JA 
+  -ISM.]     The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  French 
Jacobins  ;  ultianlemocratic  principles. 

1793  BURKK  Rcm.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  VII.  122  The  true 
principles  of  legitimate  government  in  opposition  to  jaco- 
binism. 1708  COLERIDGK  Satyrane's  Lett.  ii.  in  Biog.  Lit. 
(1882)  262  The  whole  system  of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and 
intellectual  Jacobinism.  1801  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  tic. 
(1888)  II.  44  Jefferson's  speech,  .  .  a  mixed  medley  of  .Jaco- 
binism, Republicanism,  nnd  Federalism.  1821-30  LD.  COCK- 
BURN  Mem.  82  Jacobinism  was  a  term  denoting  everything 
alarming  and  hateful,  and  every  political  objector  was  a 
Jacobin. 

b.  A  Jacobinical  trait  or  notion. 

1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A'.  Ehmere  510  A  solitary  eccentric 
life  .  .  had  developed  in  him  a  good  many  crude  Jaco- 
binisms. 

Jacobinize  Vd3rc'k#binoiz  ,  v.  [f.  as  piec.  + 
-IZK.]  trans.  To  render  Jacobin,  to  imbue  with 
revolutionary  or  ultra-democratic  ideas.  Hence 
Ja-cobiniza'tion,  the  action  of  Jacobinizing. 

1793  BURKK  Rent.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  VII.  183,  I  think  no 
Country  can  be  aggrandized  whilst  France  is  jacobinised. 
1798  W.  TAYLOK  in  Monthly  .A'<r/V:<'  XXVI.  548  Surely 
this  author  will  not  admit  that  a  domestic  Jacobinization 
was  the  only  defence  against  foreign  subjection.  1836 
ARNOLD  Let.  in  Stanley  Life  (1844'  II.  viii.  61  A  m.-.-t 
unprincipled  sy>tem  of  agitation,—  the  Tories  actually  doing 
their  best  to  Jacobinize  the  poor,  in  the  hope  of  turning  an 
outbreak  against  the  Whig  government  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Jacobite  (dga^k^bait),  sbl  and  a^-  [ad.  med.L. 
Jacobitat  i.Jacdbus:  see  JACOB  nnd  -ITE.]  A  member 
of  a  Monophysite  sect  taking  its  name  from  Jacobus 
Baradaeus,  of  Edessa,  who  revived  the  Eutychian 
heresy  in  the  6th  cent.  Also  attrib^  or  as  adj. 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  x.  121  There  ben  othere  that  ben 
clept  Surienes.  .thei  tnakcn  here  confessioun  right  as  the 
lacobytes  don.  c  1311  isf  £ng.  />*.  Amcr.  iArb.)  Introd. 
30/2  lacobyten  named  also  of  on  kettc-  c  be 

kytte  and  chrysU:ntM  with  a  byrnyn^e  yren.  1640  Hr.  HAI.L 
/./nv.  n.  xviii.  194  The  Jacobite  Chri<tian>.  .  have  a  P.ilri.ucJi 
of  their  own.  1645  PAOII  r  fferesiogr.  <  1661)  21  TL<  ! 
bit(rs..mark  their  children  with  a  hot  Iron  with  the  signe 
of  the  Cross,  alluding  to  the  words  of  Saint  I^lm,  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  holy  Oh  b  lire.  1867 

E.   B.  ELLIOTT  Mem.  L,}.  Haddc  xv.  ,1868)  252  Egyptian 
Christians  nf  the  Eutychian  or  Jacobite  persuasion. 

t  Ja'CObite,  sb--  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  Ja^dblta^  f. 
Jacobus:  see  -1TK.J  JACOBIN  J/'.1  i. 

(-1550  HALE  A".   Julian   Camden)  18  J.icoKytc-,    M, 
Whyght    Carmes,    and    Augu^tynis.      1614    NKII-KN    Titles 
//,"';.   174    In   a   MofUUteHfl  of    t:. 

Epitaph,  of  Humbert  is  thus  n>nceitied.     1818  A.  K- 
Hist.  :.uiled..to  the  Dominicans 

or  Jacobites  certain  righi'-. 

t  Ja'cobite,  &:*    Obs.   [i.  JACOB*  •!«.]   A 


JACOB'S    LADDER. 

descendant  of  Jacob,  an  Israelite  ;  also  ap 

>  c.  Puritan  refugees.     (Sec  X.  .v   <J.  y:h 

StT.    III. 
1658  .S.1'  '  »icr.  fainted  to  the  Life  \.  xxiii.  46 

: 
had  mustered  up 

obito  deemed  it  now 
<  the  Lord. 

Jacobite  '   and  a.-'    [f.  L. 

Jaciib-us  Jan  ITK.] 

A.  sb.   An  adherent  of  James  II  uf  England  after 

ication,  or  of  his  son  the  I'retemk-r;  a  parti- 
san or  supporter  of  the  Stuarts  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

"«8o  K.  The  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience, 

and  Nun  -i  DO  way  concerned  in  lie  COM- 

now  depending  between  llie  \Villj:, miu^.  .11. ci  lli.    I 
1690  LUITKELL  ISrief  Kcl.  Apr.  nS57)  II.  36  A  private  fuim 
of  prayers   is   printed  here,   used  amongst   the  Jacobites 
for    King   James    in    1,U    affliction*.      1736    UOLINCBBOKC 
Patriot.    (1749)    169    E\'cry   Juujlite    at    this    ii' 
a  rebel  to  tlie  constitution  under  which  he  is  born.     1814 
SCOTT    Wrti'.    xxix,    The   sanguine   Jacobites,   during   ihe 
eventful  years  1745-6,  kept  up  the  spiiits  of  tlieir  party  by 
the  rumour  of  descents  fruni  Irancc. 

B.  atlj.  f  1.  Pertaining  to  James  I  of  England  ; 
in  Jacobite  piece  -  JACOBUS.   Obs. 

1611  in  Crt.  ^  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  I.  147  There  i 
of  finding  some  little  remedy,  by  raising  pold...t: 
and  sovereign  to  eleven  shillings,  and  the  Jacobite  piece  to 
two  and  twenty. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  adherents  ol  James  II 
and  his  family  :  see  .\. 

1692  Smg  in   i!//i  Kef.  Hilt.  MSS.  Caiiun.  Aj 
At   Kingsland  near  the  City  There  met  a  Jacobite  crew. 
1697   J.  DENS-IS  (litli)   A  Plot   and    no   Plot,  or  Jacobite 
Ciedulity;  a  Comedy.     1788  H.  WALPOLE  in    li'iitpoti^itit 


'  In  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mary . .  from  ihe  Legiti- 
mist Jacobite  League '. 

Hence  Ja'cobitely  adv. 

1706  HHAKNF.  c,7Av/.  7  May  (O.  H.  SO  I.  241  He  was  . 
look'd  upon  as  Jacobitely  inclin'd. 

Jacobi'tic,  a.  rare  —  ».   =  next. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKK  fctig.  Diet.     Also  in  mod.  Diets. 

Jacobitical(d3Kkobi-tikal,i,a.  [f.  JACOBITE j<M 
+  -ICAL.]  Pertaining  to  the  Jacobites  or  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts ;  holding  Jacobite  principles. 

1779  H.  SWINBURNE  in  Crfs.  Europe  close  last  cent.  (1841) 
I.  255, 1  drew  my  wife's  attention  to  this  undeserving  object 
of  all  her  Jacobitical  adoration  [the  V'oung  Pretender 
carried  home  drunk].  1814  SCOTT  ll'av.  v,  A  few  songs, 
amatory  and  Jacobitical.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Enf.  xxi. 
IV.  685  Of  all  the  counties  of  England  Lancashire  was  the 
iihi.st  Jacobitical. 

Hence  Jacob!  tically  adv. 

1855  in  HYDE  CLARKE  Eng.  Diet,    Also  in  mod.  IH'  t-. 

Ja'cobitish,  a.  rare.  ff.  as  prec. +  -ISH.]  - 
prec.  adj.  Hence  Ja'cobitlshly  ajv. 

1703  Moderation  a  V'irtuc  35  Her  Jacobitish  false  Brethren. 
1846  MACFAHLANE  Cat.  Hist.  l-.u^.  XV.  1.6  Th.   . 
Clarendon,  with  a  'Jacobilisb  sectLtiiry',  was  sent  in  his 
stead.     1883  OMOND  Lti.  Aii-^c.  .\\ot.  II.  47  Lawjtts  in 
Scotland  being  Jacobitishly  inclined. 

Jacobitism    daa;'ki>b9itiz'm).     [See -ISM  ] 

1.  The  principles  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of 
James  II  and  his  family ;  adherence  to  or  sympathy 
with  the  Stuart  cause. 

1700  WAUSI AFF  (title]  The  Present  State  of  Jaco 
England.     1707  HKARNE  Collect.  23  Dec.  'O.  II.  S.)  II.  82 
His  char.  'rsity..wtl>  Jacobitism.      1814 

ll'ii".'.  v,  Mr  Kvernrd's  J.icobitistn  li.nl  IK:CU  g 
ini;.     1839   I,i>.  KKOL-CHAM  ^ta!t»»:.  (/V.-.    ///    il 
Jiuobitism  ;.nd  divine  right  were  e.vji! 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Jacobite  sect  of  Christians. 
1882-3  SCIIAH--  Eiuycl.  AV//^.  Kiimil.   I.  17  Abulfaraj  .. 

son  of  a  Je\\i>h  physician,  who  had  embraced  Jai. 

Jacobsite  ^dg^'-kabzait).  Alin.    \i.Jakob$berg, 
place-nanu:  +  -ITE.]     An  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, belonging  to  the  spinel  group,  I< 
Jakobsberg  in  Sweden. 

1869  LA  17  Oct.,  Jacobsite  is  a  new  mineral 

M.  Damour.     1872  HANA  .)/;«.  \\>y. 
not  lose  w  suited. 

Ja'cob's  la  dder.  Also  (in  sense  3}  Jacob- 
ladder.  [In  reference  to  Gen.  xxviii.  12.] 

1.  A  common  garden  plant,  rarely  found  w  ild  i:i 
Britain  (J'olemoniuni  i» iiilciini 'i  having  con 

blue  (or  white)  flowers  ;  so  called  from  the  lailder- 
like  appearance  of  its  closely  pinnate  lea 

i  !y  or  locally  applied  also  to  Solomon's  Seal,  and 
variinis  U!|KT  \ 

1733  Mii.l-i  K  C,artt.  Dkt  .  roltnionium  .  .  i 
or  Jacob's  Ladder.     1704  M- 

Greek  Valerian   or  J.,.  tttt  3  June 

r,8o/a  Awhile  Jacobus-ladder . .  with  purple  throat 
delicate  flower. 

2.  \aiit.  A  rope  ladder  with  wooden  st 
ascending  the  rigtjin^  from  the  deck. 

1840  MAKKYAT  r<tor  ja<k  xxviii,    I 

it:6o    M.    >r  L  \KI 
1 881 

NARE.S  Seaniansltif  ic<: 

lanyards.     1898  Unify  .  •    4  One  U""J  cul  the 

Ja  -ob's  ladtlcr  ot"  lliff  Vii  k'burg  arlriit. 


JACOB'S  STAFF. 

3.  In  fig.  allusions  to  Gen.  xxviii.  :  1. 
1831  C^RI  vi  f  Sart.  Kts.  n.  v,  Like  mysterious  r 

in  whose  hand  was  the  imi 

hi  mount  itit  -..     1890  L.  C.   L)  OYLE 

33  It  seemed  to  climb  the  veiy  e 
ilouds,  ..a  veritable  Jacob's  Ladder,  strciching 
.to  the  heavens,,  .meet  for  angels'  feet  to  tread. 

4.  A  frequent  local  name  or  nickname  of  a  high 
and  steep  flight  of  steps. 

c  1895  Proposals  to  do  away  with  the  bridge   over  the 

ir  and  railway  at  Oxford,  known  as  Jacob's  Ladder. 

1900  Dail\  .V<-M  15  V.  iture  of  the  island  [St. 

ilelenaj  is  'Jacob's   Ladder',   a  wooden  staircase  of  699 

steps,  with  an  average  slope  of  39  degrees  to  the  vertical. 

Jacob's  membrane,  shell,  etc. :  see  JACOB  3. 

Jacob's  staff.  [In  sense  i,  from  St.  James 
{Jacobus},  whose  symbols  in  religious  art  are  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  a  scallop  shell.  In  the  other 
senses  the  name  is  app.  more  or  less  fanciful.] 

1 1.  A  pilgrim's  staff.   06s. 

Sometimes  perhaps  with  a  reference  to  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

(11548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I'llf,  10  Like  two  pilgrcms 
from  sainct  lames, .  .with  palmers  hattes  on  their  helmettes, 
wyth  long  lacobs  staves  in  their  handes.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  O.  i.  vi.  35  In  his  hand  a  lacobs  staffe,  to  stay  His  weary  j 
limbs  upon.  1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  JacobsStaff,  a  Pilgrims 
staff,  so  called  from  those  who ..  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  city 
of  S1  Jago,  or  S'  James  Compostella  in  Spain. 

2.  a.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun ;  a  cross-staff,  b.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  distances  and  heights, 
consisting  of  a  square  rod  about  three  feet  in 
length  with  a  cursor  which  slips  on  the  staff.  C. 
A  straight  rod  shod  with  pointed  iron,  and  having 
a  socket-joint  at  the  summit  for  supporting  a  sur- 
veyor's circumferentor  instead  of  a  tripod.  (In 
mod.  Diets.) 

'559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse  106  The  Astrono- 
mers staffe,  also  called  lacobes  staffe.  1613  M.  RIOI.EY 
Magn.  Bodies  105  Having  a  lacobs-staffe  at  sea  and  a 
quadrant  at  land  take  the  altitude  of  the  Sunne.  1777  HOOLE 
Camrnius'  I'is.  World(f&.  12)  129  A  geometrician  measureth 
the  height  of  a  tower,  or  the  distance  of  places  either  with 
a  quadrant  or  a  Jacob's-staff.  1867  SMVTH  Sailor's  Word- 
lik.,  Jacob's  Staf,  or  Cross-staff,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment to  take  altitudes,  consisting  of  a  brass  circle,  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  two  lines  cutting  each  other  in  the 
centre ;  at  each  extremity  of  either  line  is  fixed  a  sight  per- 
pendicularly over  the  lines.  .The  cross  is  mounted  on  a  staff 
or  stand  for  use. 

fig.  <ii6i3OvERBURY^  Wi/e(i(tT,Z)  132  He.,  dares  beleeve 
nothing  above  priinutn  mobile,  for  'tis  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  Jacobs  staffe.  (11734  NORTH  Exam.  \.  ii.  §  16  Erecting 
a  Jacob's  Staff  to  take  the  Altitude  of  these  wis%  Doings. 

f3.  A  staff  containing  a  concealed  sword  or 
dagger.  Obs. 

1596  THOMAS  Lat.  Diet.,  Dolo,  a.  great  sparre  or  staffe 
with  a  small  head  of  iron  and  a  sword  within  it :  a  lacobs 
staffe.     1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  xiii.  159  Found  there  were 
likewise  twaine  . .  with  a  staffe  having  a  blade  in  it  {dolone] 
(margin   Some  cal  this    a    lacobs-staffe)  and    a    Hunters 
wood-knife  waiting  for  him.     1656  in  BLOUNT  Glossogr. 
4.  A  plant,  the  Great  Mullein  or  Aaron's  Rod. 
1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Jacob's  Staff,  Ver- 
bascunt  Thapsus. 

Jacobus  (djakou'bos).  PI.  -uses,  (7  -us,  7-8 
-usses,  -us's).  [a.  L.  Jacobus  James  :  see  JACOB.] 
The  current  (but  not  official)  name  of  an  English 
gold  coin,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Originally  issued  in  1603,  under  the  name  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  current  for  20*.  In  1604  there  was  a  second  issue  known 
as  the  Unite,  which  being  ^  lighter,  the  value  of  the 
Sovereign  rose  to  22J.  In  1612  the  current  value  of  the 
Unite  was  raised  by  statute  to  22* .,  and  the  earlier  piece 
rose  to  24*. 

1612  in  Crt.  4-  Times  Jas.  I  (1849)  I.  197  The  prince 
having  entreated  him  to  provide  him  .£1000,  in  so  many 
Jacobus  pieces,  a  1618  RALEIGH  Obs.  in  Rent.  (1661)  200 
The  English  lacobus  goeth  for  three  and  twenty  shillings  in 
Merchandizing.  1678  MARVELL  Let.  to  Mayor  of  Hull 
Wks.  1776  I.  346 The  Jacobus's  cost  twenty  three  and  eight- 
pence  a  piece.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xx. 
216  In  the  second  purse  were  115  Jacobus's.  iSgsMAcAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xv.  III.  585  His  salary  was  . .  eight  thousand 
Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Jacoby  (djae'kobi).     An  anglicized  form  of  F. 
jacobie,    L.  Jacobxa  {Senecio  Jacobxa,  Ragwort), 
applied  to  the   Purple  Ragwort  (S.  elegans),  also 
called  Purple  Jacobsea,horf\ftic  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Jacol,  obs.  form  of  JACKAL. 
Jacolatt,  -let,  obs.  forms  of  CHOCOLATE. 
Jaconet    (dgDc-k^net;.      Forms :    8    jaconot, 
jaekonet,   9  jacconot,  -et    (jacounet,  -onite). 
[Corruption  of  Urdu  Jaganndthi,  from  jagannath 
(Juggernaut)  m  Jagtmnathpiiri  in  Cuttack,  where 
orig.  manufactured.]     A  cotton   fabric   originally 
imported  from  India,  but   now  manufactured   in 
ind.    The  application  of  the  name  has  under- 
gone change;  in  the  trade  it  now  means  'A  plain 
cotton  cloth  of  medium  thickness  or  weight,  lighter 
than  a  shirtinf;,  and  heavier  than  a  mull '. 
1769  Pnhl.  Advertiser  14  Nov.  3/3,  260  Dozen  Book  and 
slins  and  clear  I^iwns.     1808  C.  SIMEON  in  W. 

•  Life   x.   (1047     .'-.'>.    I    \\a:.    1. living    thr    shawl    and 
jaconet  for  her.     1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  /-'.A/lib.  482  India 

•  •ts.     Cambric '>f  various  qualities.     1891  Titties  8  Oct. 
4  i     Moderate    enquiry   exists    for    mulls,  jacconets,    and 
dhoolitt. 
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t  Jacou-nce,  jagou-nce.  Obs.  Also  5  ia- 
oonet.  [a.  OF.jaatnce  (Roland,  i  nh  t.),jagoncc 
(A'ont.  Kose* :— pop.  L.  type  iacunti-us  for  *hia- 
cynti-us,  in  cl.  'L.hyacinthius  (sc.  lapis**,  adj.  from 
hyacinthus.  With  jaconet  K.i.jacinct,jacy>ict  under 
JACINTH.]  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  (precious  stone). 

?  (11366  CHAUCER  Rom.   Rose   1117   Rubyes  there  were, 
saphires,  iagounces  (Fr.  Rubis  tot,  safhirs,  ;'./ 
emeraudes,  more  than  two  ounces.     101400  Lvnc.  < 
tr   Byrde  (Roxb.)   12  Ther  is  a  stone  whiche  callid   is   a 
lagounce . .  Whiche  of  fyn  gold  peyseth  an  once,    t  c  1400  — 
sEsop's  Fab.  i.  54  Hid  m  the  dunghill  he  founde  a  laconct 
{editor  Jaconet,  v.r.  iacynct]  stone.  Ibid.  99  The  best  laconct 
in   Ethiope  is  founde.    01529  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  365 
More  precious  then  the  ryche  lacounce. 

Jacquard  (djaka-jd,  d^te-kajd).  The  surname 
of  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  of  Lyons,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  igth  c.,  invented  an  apparatus  to 
facilitate  the  weaving  of  figured  fabrics  in  the  loom, 
superseding  the  ruder  heddle  or  heald  appliance 
previously  used.  Hence  many  attrib.  uses  and 
combinations,  as,  Jacquard  apparatus,  attachment, 
engine,  machine,  mechanism,  applied  to  this  appa- 
ratus; also  Jacquard  loom,  a  loom  fitted  with 
this  apparatus,  for  the  weaving  of  figured  fabrics ; 
Jacqnard  fabric,  muslin,  stripes,  etc.,  those  woven 
or  produced  on  the  Jacquard  loom ;  Jaciiuard- 
figured  adj.,  -weaving,  etc.  b.  Also  ellipt.  as  sb.  = 
Jacquard  apparatus,  etc. 

1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  828  The  draw-loom  has  of 
late  years  been  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the 


The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  first  intended  for  and  applied  to 
silk-weaving.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  482  A  new 
arrangement  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  Ibid.  506  Specimens  of 
Jacquard  figured  silk  fabrics.  Ibid.  1279  Shawls  with  muslin 
Jacquard  stripes.  Ibid.,  Muslin  from  the  loom,  white 
Jacquard,  needle  work  spots.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meih., 
Loom- card,  a  pierced  pattern-card  for  Jacquard  weaving. 
1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Loom,  The  Jacquard  attachment  is  a 
device  for  forming  sheds  or  openings  for  the  passage  of  the 
shuttle  between  the  warp-threads.  1897  Sketch  26  May 
181/1  The  application  of  a  Jacquard  to  looms,  lace  and 
hosiery  machines.  Ibid.  181/2  Deteriorations  are  impossible 
with  the  Jacquard. 

II  Jacquerie  (jak^rz').  Also  anglicized,  6-9 
-ery.  [F.,  in  OF.  jaquerie,  peasants  or  villeins 
collectively,  spec,  as  in  Eng.;  {.Jacques  James,  old 
term  for  a  French  villein  or  peasant :  cf.  JACK  sb.1] 
Hist.  The  revolt  of  the  villeins  or  peasants  of 
northern  France  against  the  nobles  in  1357-8; 
hence,  Any  rising  of  the  peasantry. 

1523  LD.  BERNEKS  Froiss.  I.  clxxxii.  217  They  called  hym 
kyng  laques  Goodman,  and  so  therby  the_y  were  called 
companyons  of  the  laquery.  1548  THOMAS  in  Strype  ILCC!. 
Mem.  (1721)  II.  App.  65  The  Jaquerie  that  sprang  in 
Beauvoisine  and  other  countries  of  France,  in  the  year  1358. 
1791  BURKE  App.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  219  That  furious  insur- 
rection of  the  common  people  in  France  called  the  Jacquerie. 
1882  Spectator  8  Apr.  45^  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many  districts  of  Ireland  the  anti-landlord 
agitation,  .has  changed  an  agrarian  movement  into  a^true 
jacquerie.  1893  Review  of  Rev.  15  Jan.  17/1  In  Russia., 
villages  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  great 
steppes  do  not  afford  material  even  for  successful  jacquery. 

Jacques,  obs.  form  of  JAKKS. 

Jactance  (d^as-ktans).  rare.  [a.  F.  jaclance 
(i3th  c.  in  Godef.  Compt.),  ad.  L.  jactantia,  f. 
jactantem,  pr.  pple.  oijactare  :  see  JACTATION  and 
-ANCE.]  Boasting ;  vainglorious  speaking. 

1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (1495)  4  Vayn  glory  or  iactaunce. 
1503  Ord.  Crystal  Men  n.  v.  (W.  de  W.  1506)  95  It  is  arro- 
gance, iactans,  &  ypocrysye.  1526  J'ilgr.  Perjf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  92  lactance  is,  whan  a  man  sercheth  for  the  prayse  or 
laude  of  other,  bostyng  hym  selfe  of  ony  euyll  dede.  1828 
[J.  R.  BEST]  Italy  163  Let  there  be  no  Jactance  in  an  epitaph. 
1885  Edin.  Re-v.  Apr.  550  She  even  asks,  with  a  little  un- 
necessary Jactance,  '  Don't  you  imagine  [etc.] '. 

Jactancy  (d.^rc'ktansi).  [ad.  "L.  jactantia  :  see 
prec.  and  -ANCY.]  Boastfulness,  vainglory;  boasting. 

1623  COCKERAM,  laetaiicie,  boasting.  1841  Fraser's  Aftif. 
XXIII.  223,  I  speak  not  this  in  any  jactancy  or  self- 
laudation.  1884  SIR  S.  ST.  JOHN  Hayti  ii.  51  Rigaud  had, 
. .  with  his  usual  jactancy,  marched  on  Port-au-Prince  to 
expel  the  English. 

Ja'ctant,  a.  rare.  [ad.  'L.  jactdnt-em,  pr.  pple. 
(jfjactdre  :  see  next.]  Boasting,  boastful. 

1839  Taifi  Mag.  VI.  353  The  jactant  self-importance 
assumed  by  the  cock-pigeon  of  the  dove-cote. 

Jactation  (djaekt^1 -Jan),  [ad.  L.  jactation-cm, 
n.  of  action  from  jcutare  to  throw,  less  about,  dis- 
cuss, boast  of,  reft,  to  talk  boastfully,  make  an 
1  ostentatious  display,  freq.  of  jacSre  to  throw;  cf. 
F.  jactation  (Cotgr.:.] 

1.  A  tossing  or  swinging  of  the  body  to  and  fro  ; 
spec,  in  Path.  =  JACTITATION  2. 

1680-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Health  Wks.  1731  I.  282  Jactations 
. .  help  or  occasion  Sleep,  as  we  find  by  the  common  Use  and 
Kxp'-rience  uf  rocking  froward  Children  in  Cra> 
dandling  them  in  their  Nurses  Arms.  1751  I'.r.  I.AVINGTON 
Kuthus.  Methodists  '1754)  II.  iii.  96  Various  Tumults  of 
Mind,  and  lactations  of  Body.  1887  Syti.  Soc.  Lex., 
Jactation.  Same  as  Jactitation. 

2.  Boasting,  bragging,  ostentatious  display. 

1576  WOOLIOM  Chr.  Mninial  (Parker  Soc.)  gr  If  we  use 
them  with  excess,  filthy  pleasure,  vain  jactation  ..we  abuse 


JACULATOR. 

Gods  gifts.    1604  T.  WRIGHT />.».  I  could  addc 

. .  Envy,  Emulation  . .  lactation  or  Boasting.     1825  / 
Mag.  I.  ^-o'i'here  is  no  surer  sign  of  vulgarity  than  jactation 
of  gentility.     1886  SAIMSBURY   in   J/n, ;;/.  Ma.i,'-   July  171 
The  tedious  burlesque,  the  more  tedious  jactation  which 
disfigure  his  work. 

t  Jacta-tor.  Obs.  rare  —°.  [a.  L.  jaclator, 
agent-n.  iiomjactdre :  see  prec.] 

1656  BLOUNT  ttuisso&'r:,  lactalor,  a  cracker  or  boaster. 
1731  ItAiLEV,  jfacfeitor,  a  Boaster  or  Bragger. 

Ja'ctitate,  v.  rare.  [f.  ppl.stem  of  'L.jacli:, 
see   next.]     intr.  To   toss   restlessly   about :    see 
JACTITATION  2.     Hence  Ja-otitating  pfl.  a. 

1821-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  IV.  150  The  stcrtor, 
the  insensibility,  and  the  jactitating  struggle  of  the  limb*, 
form  a  picture  of  agony. 

Jactitation  ^jicktit^'Jau).  [ad.  med.L.jacti- 
tat  ion-em  (in  Canon  Law)  a  false  declaration  tend- 
ing to  some  one's  detriment,  n.  of  action  f.  L.jacti- 
tare,  in  sense  'to  throw  out  publicly,  to  utter', 
freq.  ofjactdre :  see  JACTATION.  The  senses  follow 
or  are  influenced  by  i,.  jactatio.  So  in  F.  (Littr^).] 

1.  Public  or  open  declaration,  esp.  of  a  boastful 
sort ;  ostentatious  affirmation ;  boasting,  bragging. 

163*  High  Commission  Cases  (Camden)  304  This  jactitation 
or  gloriacion  of  adultery  is  as  much  as  a  confession  of  the 
fact.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  n.  v.  §  46  The  Arch-bishop 
sent  his  Mandate  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Glassenbury, 
henceforward  to  desist  from  any  jactitation  of  Dun.stan 's 
Corpse.  1766  J.  IBBETSON  Plea  Stibscr.  y)Art.  (T.  Suppl.l, 
Shall  the  jactitation  of  his  friends  be  instead  of  a  puolic 
revocation  on  his  own  part?  [1842  lilackiv.  Mag.  LI.  684 
What  Johnson  would  call  his  perpetual  '  jactitation  '  about 
the  infinite  wealth  of  the  Indus.] 

b.  Law.  Jactitation  of  Marriage:  see  quots. 

1685  H.  CONSETT  Fract.  Sfir.  Crts.  252  The  Defendant 
being  cited  in  a  Cause  of  Jactitation  or  Boa-sting  of  Marriage. 
1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  101  The  long  contested  can 
Jactitation,  brought  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Harvey  against 
his  lady,  after  a  cohabitation  of  eighteen  years.  1883 
M'harton's  Law  Lex.  (ed.  7)  432/1  The  suit  of  jactitation 
of  marriage  . .  which  is  not  known  to  modern  practice,  may 
still  be  brought  in  the  Divorce  Court  by  the  express  terms 
of  20  and  21  Viet.  c.  85,  s.  6,  when  a  person  falsely  boasts 
that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another  whereby  a  reputation  of 
their  marriage  may  ensue.  The  party  injured  sues  for  the 
purpose  of  having  perpetual  silence  enjoined  upon  the  un- 
justifiable boaster.  1801  Daily  KC-MS  12  July  2/4  The  case 
of '  Thompson  v.  Rourke '  . .  is  a  suit  marked  '  Jactitation  ', 
and  is  of  a  very  novel  character,  it  being  thirty  years  since 
such  a  case  was  before  the  Court. 

2.  Path.  A  restless  tossing  of  the  body:  asymptom 
of  distress  in  severe  diseases,     b.  A  twitching  or 
convulsive  movement  of  a  limb  or  muscle. 

1665  HARVEY  Advice  agst.  Plague  3  A  perpetual  resiles- 
ness,  with  anguishing  jactitations,  or  throwing  ones  self 
from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  the  other.  1809  Meet.  Jrnl. 
XXI.  115  Voice  querulous  with  constant  moaning;  jactita- 
tion ;  pulse  . .  feeble.  1844  B.  G.  BABINGTON  tr.  Hcckcr's 
Epidemics  Mid.  Ages  (Syd.  Soc.)  318  An  insufferable  itching 
came  on  over  the  whole  body,  accompanied  by  dist:< 
jactitation.  1861  T.  J.  GRAHAM  Pratt.  Aled.  426  There  may 
be  jactitation  of  the  extremities. 

t  3.  Discussion  ;  bandying  to  and  fro.   Obs. 

1761  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  xxix,  After  much  dispas- 
sionate enquiry  and  jactitation  of  the  arguments  on  all  sides. 
.  .it  has  been  adjudged  for  the  negative. 

t  Ja'Cture.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  jactiira  loss,  detri- 
ment, f.  ppl.  stem  of  jacere  to  throw,  throw  away  ; 
see -URE.  So  OF.  jacture(\y&  in  Godef.).]  Loss, 
injury,  detriment. 

1515  HEN.  VIII  Let.  to  Ponynges  22  July,  Which  iacture 
wronge,  and  preiudice  we  cannot  ne  woll  sufTre  to  | 
1563-87  Fox !•:  A.tf  M.  (1596)  904/1  To  repaire  the  piteous 
iacture  and  decay,  that  the  church  and  sea  Apostolicx  liath 
so  long  suffered.  1657  TOMLINSON  Renoii's  l)i*p.  666  Oyl 
will  endure  a  whole  dayes  coction  without  .sensible  jacture. 

t  Ja-oulable,  a.  Obs.  rare—",  [ad.  L.jam/ii- 
lil-is,  (.  jacula-ri  :  see  next.] 

1656  BI.OUNT  Glossogr.,  Jaculable,  fit  to  be  thrown,  that 
may  be  cast  or  darted.  1711  in  BAILEY. 

Jaculate  (.d^se-kirfle't),!/.  rare.  [i.'L.jacttlat-, 
1  pi.  stem  of  jaculari  to  dart,  hurl,  f.  jaatlum  n 
dart,  i.  jacere  to  throw.]  a.  trans.  To  dart,  hurl, 
b.  intr.  (for  reji.\  To  dart  forward. 

1623  COCKERAM,  laculate,  to  dart.     1634  SIR  T.  II  i 
Trav.  20  They  know  accurately  how  to  Jaculate  their  Dans 
of  blacke  Ebony.     1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  i.  (1861)  :•-  I  '<> 
you  suppose,  he  can  be_  estimated  by  his  wejght  in  pounds, 
.  .this  reaching,  radiating,  jacukuing  fellow? 

Jaculatioil    (d33ckirflt71'Jan).    rare.      [ad.   L. 
jaculatidn-em,    n.    of  action   from  jaculari : 
prec.     Cf.  V.jafu/ation  (i6th  c.).]     The  action  of 
darting,  hurling,  or  throwing  ;  a  hurl,  a  throw. 

1608  j.  KING  Sinn.  5  Nov.  20  It  was  well  and  strongly 
strung  with  36  barrels  of  gunpowder  . .  for  the  more  i 
iaculation,  uibration,  and  speed  of  the  arrows.     1667  M 
P.  L.  VI.  665  Hills. .encounterd  Hills  Hurl'd  to  and  i: 
jaculation  dire.     1837  Hlaclnv.  Mag.  XLII.  5-1 
one  could  cast  a  lance,  at  one  or  three  successive- jacu! 

Jacnlator   (dgarkiKk'taj).      [a.  L.  jam: 
agent-n.  horn  jaculari  to  JACULATE:  cf.  V.jacu- 
lateur  (iGth  c.  in  Godef.).] 

1.  One  who  throws  or  hurls  ;  a  thrower  uf  the 
dart  or  javelin,  rare. 

\-jgliMod.  GitltiverPref.  4  The  serpent  would  .  .lim- 
its venom  on  the  breast  of  the  .  -  ilahir.      1804 
T.  TAYLOR  Plato's  Wks.  V.  136  This  same  mean  person,  like 
a  skilful  Jan.                                                          of  attention. 

2.  A   fi=h    (1'oxotes  jcuulator  which    has    the 


JACULATORIAL. 

power  of  shooting  a  drop  of  water  at  insects  that 
come  near  it;   =  ARCHER  5.     Mso jactilaior Jish. 

1763  SCHI.OSSES  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  89  Governor  Hommel 
Rives  the  following  account  of  the  Taculator  or  shooting  fish 

^73,'/f'i'/-      f;  ^.H11-  22°-    I8»7  AM™;  yme,i:ie  <;,,// 

(N.  V)  Mar.  79/i  I  he  jaculator  fish,,  .in  the  lakes  of  J^va 
uses  its  month  as  a  squirtgun  and  is  a  good  marksman. 

Jaculato-rial,  a.    rare.     [f.  as   next  +  -AL.] 
Having  the  faculty  of  darting. 

1856-8  W.  CL/IRK  /  a»  ntr  Hocveris  Zool.  II. 
s, .  .Tongue  jaculatorial. 


,- --.-  >.  ... 

Crodef.  Compl.).]     Pertaining  to  throwing  or  dart- 
ing ;  that  is  thrown  or  darted. 


t  b.  Jaculatory  prayer,  a  short  prayer  '  darted 
up  to  God  (L.  prices  jaculatoriie  (Jerome) ;  F. 
oraison  jaculatoire).  Obs.  Cf.  EJACTLATOBY  3. 

1624  Hi'.  MOUNTAGU  /mmerf.  AM,:  34.  1626  T.  H[.\«  KINS] 
Caussin's  HolyCrt.  333  Learne  a  little  to  talke  with  God  by 
laculatory  prayers.  1649  JEB.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Excmf.  n.  Disc, 
xi.  150  We  may  be  very  much  helped  by  iaculatory  prayers 
and  short  breathings. 

tJa'CUle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  "L.jaailus  a  darting 
serpent,  f.  jacere  to  throw.  Cf.  OF.jacuk  a  dart.] 
A  serpent  that  darts  on  its  prey. 

[1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  ix.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe 
serpent  ]><  hat  faculus  ftee\>  as  a  darte  . .  and  jif  he  meteb 
wi|>  any  beeste  he  t>rowe(>  hym  silfe  (>ere  vpon  and  slee|>  it.) 
1572  BOSSEWELL  Arinorie  II.  62  b,  N.  beareth  Azure,  a  lacnle 
d'Argent.  [1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  106  The  manner 
of  progression  in  the  swiftest  serpent  we  know,  which  is  the 
jaculus.is  by  instantly  coiling  itself  upon  its  tail  and  darting 
from  thence  to  its  full  extent.] 

Jaculi'ferous,  a.  [f.  L.  jacul-um  dart  +  -fer- 
bearing  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1855  M.WNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Jacalifcrus,  having  prickles,  or 
spine-like  darts,  as  those  seen  on  the  flanks  of  the  Diodon : 
jaculiferous.  1887  in  Syd.  Sac.  Lex. 

Jad  (dajoed),  sb.  local.  [Origin  unknown  :  cf. 
JCD.]  In  the  Bath-stone  quarries :  '  A  long  deep 
holing  or  cutting  made  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
large  blocks  of  stone  from  their  natural  beds' 
(Gresley  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  1883).  Hence  Jad  v. 
trans.,  to  form  a  jad  in ;  Ja'dder,  a  stone-cutter 
(Halliw.  1847-78);  Ja-dding  vbl.  sb.,  also 
attrib. 

1871  MORGANS  Mining  Tools  148  The  'jadding  pick'  .. 
serves  for  cutting  in  long  and  deep  holings,  juds,  or  'jads  ', 
for  the  purpose  of  detaching  large  blocks  of  stone  from  their 
natural  beds.  Ibid.  153  When  the  face  of  any  heading  from 
which  the  stone  is  to  be  worked  away  has  been  properly 
jadded  under  the  roof,  the  side  saw-cuts  are  proceeded  with. 

Jad,  obs.  variant  of  JADE  rf.i  and  2. 

Jade  (d^'d),  rf.l  Also  Sc.  8  jad,  9  jaud.  [Of 
unknown  origin  ;  often  assumed  to  be  a  doublet  of 
YAUD  (lce\.jaliia  mare),  but  app.  without  reason.] 

1.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  horse  ;  a  horse  of 
inferior  breed,  e.g.  a  cart-  or  draught-horse  as 
opposed  to  a  riding  horse ;  a  roadster,  a  hack ;  a 
sorry,  ill-conditioned,  weaned,  or  worn-out  horse  ; 
a  vicious,  worthless,  ill-tempered  horse;  rarely 
applied  to  a  donkey. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Nun's  Pi:  Prol.  46  Be  blithe  though  thou 
ryde  vp-on  a  lade.  What  thogh  thyn  hors  be  bothe  foule 
and  lene.  1530  PALSGR.  233/2  lade  a  dull  horse,  galier. 
1576  GASCOIGNE  Stale  Cl.  iArb.)  79  When  horsecorsers 
beguile  no  friends  with  lades.  1589  Pafpe  w.  Hatchet 
(1844)  35  If  like  a  restie  lade  thou  wilt  take  the  bitt  in  thy 
mouth,  and  then  runne  ouer  hedge  and  ditch,  thou  shalt  be 
broken.  1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Leo's  A/i-ica  n.  309  You  are  much 
deceived ..  that  thinke  mine  asse  to  be  dead  :  for  the  hungrie 
iade  knowing  his  masters  necessity  hath  wrought  this 
sleight.  1603  VERSTEGAN  Dec.  Intel/,  yii.  (1628)  205  Not  fit 
for  Gentlemens  horses,  but  for  Carters  iades.  1666  CHAS.  II 
in  Julia  Cartwright  Henrietta  of  Orleans  (1894)  237, 1  shall 
have  much  ado  to  mounte  my  selfe  with  so  much  as  jades 
for  this  summer's  hunting,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rent.  (1759)  II. 
495  The  swiftest  Race-horse  will  not  perform  a  long  Journey 
so  well  as  a  sturdy  dull  Jade.  1709  POI>E  /:'ss.  Crit.  604 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race,  As,  after 
stumbling,  Jades  will  mend  their  pace.  1816  SCOTT  Antif. 
i,  The  expected  vehicle,  pressing  forward  with  all  the  des- 
patch to  which  the  broken-winded  jades  that  drew  it  could 
possibly  be  urged.  1819  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  n  (1822) 
I.  82  He  palmed  upon  the  owners  a  sorry  jade  of  an  ass. 

b.  Sometimes  used  without  depreciatory  sense, 
playfully,  or  in  generalized  sense :  =  Horse. 

'553  BALE  Vocacyon  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  362  The 
Kearnes,  the  Galloglasses,  and  the  other  brecnelesse  soul- 
diers,  with  horses  and  their  horse  gromes,  sum  time  iij 
waitinge  vpon  one  jade.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr. 
xvi.  viii.  (1886)  408  You  shall  not  heare  a  butcher  or  a 
horsse-courser  cheapen  a  bullocke  or  a  jade.  1602  MARSTON 
Antonio's  Rev.  In.  i.  Wks.  1856  I.  104  The  black  jades  of 
swart  night  trot  fot*gy  rings  Bout  heavens  browe.  1633  H. 
MORE  A ntid.  Atk.  ill.  ix.  (1712)  iiBCantius  his  Horse  .. 
(which  was  a  lusty-bodied  Jade),  a  1825  FORBV  l'e>c.  E. 
Anglia,  Jade,  a  horse.  We  do  not  always  use  it  in  a  con- 
teiiipLiiuus  s'Mise,  as  it  is  in  general  use.  . .  A  clown  will 
suiminujs  call  a  fine  hunter  'a  brave  jade'.  Cart  li 
are  very  commonly  called  so,  though  they  be  by  no  mean- 
despicable.  Nay,  even  fine  teams  of  Suffolk  punches. 

C.  Ill  figurative  applications. 
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»  '577  GASCOIGNE  Il'eeJei  ii.  Coinfl.  C.rten  h'nt 

'Is  the  rcines,  to  rui 

'5»3  '  'in  on  /'tut.  iii.  17  'I  h,  y  pby  the  ouer. 

ipered  lades  which  fall  t...  k 

1599    SHAKS.   Much    Ad:,    I.    i.     , 

lades  tncke.    1657  H.  CROWCH  M'tUt  7V,< 

plaies   the  Jade.     1768   i;    i  i    ,».   r,,,u,/-«.   .]/,,„   ,.   j     |  |,;,t 

same  Philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  but 

jade  on  a  journey. 

2.  A  term  of  reprobation  applied  to  a  woman. 
,    Also  used  playfully,  like  hussy  or  minx. 

1560  jVife  Wanton  in  Hazl.  Dodslty  II.  179  Such  a  jade 
she  is,  and  so  curst  a  quean,  She  would  out-scold  the  devil's 
dame  I  ween.  1584  R.  W[AHDEJ  Three  Ladies  l.ond.  i. 
llnd.  VI.  257  When  I  could  not  thrive  by  all  other  :  i 

became  a  squire  to  wait  upon  jades.  1590  Sii:.-. 
ll.  xi.  31  The  Squyre  ..  Snatcht  first  the  one,  and  [hen  the 
other  lade  [the  hags  Impotence  and  Impatience)  1668 
>iry  14  Jan.,  [M«]  Pierce  says  she  [Mi»  Il:ni  [  i, 
a  most  homely  jade  as  ever  she  saw.  1711  AIIDISON  .S/i't;. 
No.  130  p  i  You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young 
Jades  among  them  [the  Gipsies],  1712  tiiii.  No.  343  r  7 
Being  marry'd  to  an  expensive  Jade  of  a  Wife.  1780  S. 
CKISP  Let.  in  Mad.  D'ArUay's  Diary  27  Apr.,  Sarah  Marl- 
borough,,  .though  much  of  the  jade,  had  undoubtedly  very 
strong  parts.  1786  BURNS  Ordination  iv,  How.  .Zipporah, 
the  scauldin  jad,  Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger.  1790  —  Tatti  o 
Shanter  182  A  souple  jade  she  was,  and  strang.  1812 
CRABBE  Talcs  xiii.  246  A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish 
jade.  1824  SCOTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  x,  Are  ye  at  it  again 
wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud?  1849  SAXE  Poems,  Times  73  A 
laughingjade,  of  not  ungentle  mold.  1883  Times  i  Jan. 
4/2  _A  procession  of  scamps  and  jades,  who  marched  through 
Pans  wearing  in  mockery  vestments  robbed  from  the 
churches. 

b.  Applied  to  Fortune,  Nature,  etc.  personified. 
1594  CAREW  Huarle's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  218  These 
crie  out  vpon  fortune,  and  call  her  blind  buzzard,  and  iade. 
1791  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Loyal  Odes  vi.  ii,  But  error, 
what  a  meretricious  jade.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824; 
123  Confound  the  Jade, . .  what  a  pity  nature  had  not  been  ol 
the  masculine  instead  of  the  feminine  gender.  1812  H.  &  J. 
SMITH  Horace  in  Land.  119  When  Fortune,  fickle  jade's 
unkind.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  o/Goldxm,  Poverty  is  a 
stern  jade  to  fight. 

C.  Rarely  applied  to  a  man:  usually  in  some 
figure  drawn  from  sense  I. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Snr.  i.  ii.  249  Gre.  What,  this  Gentl. 
man  will  out-talke  vs  all.     Luc.  Sir  giue  him  head,  I  kno 
hee'l  proue  a  lade.     1608  SYLVESTER  Du  liarlas  n.  iv.  IV. 
Decay  893  A  iolly  Prater,  but  a  Iade  to  doe.    1616  S.  WARD 
Coalefrom  Altar  (1627)  49. 
3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
1599  MARSTON  Sco.  Villanie  n.  Proem.  193  Though  roguie 
thoughts  do  force  some   iade-like   moile.      1732    FIELDING 
A  melia  I.  v,  Had  not  Fortune  played  one  of  her  jade  tricks. 
Hence   Ja  deship,  the   personality  of  a  jade  ; 
Ja'dery,  behaviour  characteristic  of  a  jade. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  v.  iv.  [vi.],  The  hot  horse  . .  seekes  all 
foule  meanes  Of  boystrous  and  rough  ladrie  to  dis-seate 
His  Lord.  1621  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylors  Motto 
Wks.  (1630)  II.  44^/1  Marry  gep  With  a  horse  night-cap  doth 
your  ladeship  skip?  Although  you  kicke.  .and  spurn,  Yet 
all  your  Colts-tricks  will  not  serue  your  turn. 

Jade  (d.yid),  rf.2  Also  8  jadde,  9  jad.  [  =  F. 
lejade  (1667  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  for  I'ejade.  (Voiture, 

'^33)  =  It.  iada  (Florio,  1598),  ad.  Sp.  ijada  in 
piedra  de  ijada  or  yjada  (Monardes,  1569),  lit. 
'colic  stone',  f.  ijada,  yjada,  'the  small  ribs,  the 
collike,  the  flanke '  (Minsheu) ;  cf.  the  synonym 
NEPHRITE,  f.  Gr.  vicppoi  kidneys,  reins. 

The  transformation  of  F.  I'ejade  fern,  into  le  jade  masc. 
was  an  error  made  when  the  word  was  as  yet  unfamiliar : 
see  Athenaeum,  20  Oct.  1900.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  two  distinct  minerals  which 
from  their  hardness  have  been  used  for  implements 
and  ornaments,  a.  Nephrite,  a  silicate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  a  hard,  translucent  stone,  in  colour  light 
green,  bluish,  or  whitish ;  b.  Jadeite,  a  silicate  of 
sodium  and  aluminium,  closely  resembling  nephrite 
in  appearance.  Sometimes  also  applied  to  SAUS- 
SUKITE.  Oceanic,  Oriental  jade  (see  quot.  1881). 

[1569  MONARDES  Cosas  de  las  Indias,  (heading)  De  la 
Piedra  de  la  Yj  <!a.  Ibid.,  Tiene  esta  piedra  por  propriedad 
oculta, ..de  preservar  que  no  caygan  en  el  dolor  de  la 
Yjada.  1595  RALEIGH  Discov.  Guiana  24  A  kinde  of  greene 
stones,  which  the  Spaniards  call  riedrns  llijndas,  and  we 
vse  for  spleene  stones.  1598  FLORIO,  Iada,  a  kinde  of  precious 
stone  like  an  emerauld.  1633  VOITURE  H'ks.,  Let.  to  Mdle. 
Paulet  (1665!  47  Ainsi  pour  ce  coup,  1'Ejade  a  eu  pour  vous 
vn  eftet  que  vous  n'altendiez  pas  d'elle.]  1657  J-  D[AVIES]  tr. 
Voiture's  Lett.  xxiv.  37  So  that  for  this  time,  L'Ejade  hath 
had  for  you  an  effect  which  you  expected  not  from  it.  Ibid. 
xiii.  79,  I  perceive  there  must  be  found  out  for  me  some  more 
substantial  remedies  than  the  Ejade  \misf>r.  Ejacle]. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Jade,  a  greenish  stone,  bordering 
on  olive  colour,  much  esteemed  for  its  hardness. . .  This  stone 
applied  to  the  reins  is  said  to  be  a  preservative  from  the 
nephritic  colic.  1751  SIR  J.  HILL  Mnfc'-ia  Mi'd.  (J.),  The 
jade  is  a  species  of  the  jasper,  and  of  extreme  hardness  .. 
it  takes  a  very  elegant  polish.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks 
for  handles  of  sabres.  1777  G.  FOKSTI:K  /  \>y.  routed  World 
I.  161  A  piece  of  green  nephritic  stone,  or  jadde.  1823 
RUTTER  Fouthill  °;i  A  sceptre  of  jad,  brought  from  China. 
1863  I,VI:LI,  Anti'i.  Man  20  Here,  also  ..  hatchets  and 
wedges  of  jade  have  been  observed.  1868  DANA  Mm.  (cd.  5) 
ne  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pale  stnncs  used  in 
China  for  making  ornaments,  and  passing  under  the  general 
name  of  jade  or  nephrite.  1875  Ure's  Pitt.  Arts  III.  6 
A  third  mineral,  originally  deM.ribt.il  by  H.  I!,  de  Saussure 
as  a  jadtr,  was  ttrmt_-d  Saussurite  by  T.  de  Saussure  :  this 
was  they<<  I -my  and  the  early  French  mineralo- 

gists.    1881    F.  VV.  RftiLi-R  in  Kncyil.  Brit.  XIII.  540/1 


._.„.    _,   ...  ___.  _  eycf,  Brit,  Xiii.  540/1 

i,;uj]t:  uf  oceanic  jade',  M.Damour  has  described 


JADE-STONE. 

.1  fibrous  varictv  ,  nd  in  the  Mar- 

•iiritc  in  the  pro- 
ordinary  ntpliritc  may 

2.  a.  aUrib.   ,.ts    a    material   of   ornaments   and 
implements,  especially  of  prehistoric  times). 
'865  I-    »  ire  chamber,  In 

willful  jade  frits.     1875   I' > 
Arts  III.  7  The  so-called  j.i<: 

.      1880  (C   ; 
She  sent  a  ma!.. 
1881  Natvrt  -.-..,  i  tct.  $tij  i    i 

l88l      K.     \V.     K: 

ihc  relics  of  the  ...!<!• 
at  Huaartik. 

b.   Comt>.t  as  jade-carver,   -quarry;  jadt-grun 
adj.     Also  JADE-.M' 

1875   Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  7  The  jade-quarries 
Kara-kash    River    have    bet  i , 
Dr.  Cay  Icy.     1880  Daily  Tel,  18  S^; 
craft  of  the  jeweller,  t!  .      1891  R.  Ki 

rail  Matt  G.  -2\  Mar.  3.2  The  jaile-green   r. 
oily  swirls  in  them  that  run  through  the  bush. 

Jade  (dsJ'd),  v.    [f.  JADE  j*.i] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  jade  of  (a  horse) ;  to  exhaust 
or  wear  out  by  driving  or  working  hard ;  to  fatigue, 
weary,  tire. 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant,  4  Cl.  in.  L  34  The  nere-yet  beaten 
Horse  of  Parthia,  We  haue  iaded  out  o'  th'  Field.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  64  Horses,  which  are  beauitfull  to  the 
eye,. .but  quickly  iaded  if  held  to  a  good  round  trot.  1798 
MII.LEK  in  Nicolas  Nelson s Disp.  (1846)  VII.  p.  dvii,  My 
people  were  so  extremely  jaded,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had 
hove  our  sheet  anchor  up  they  dropped  under  the  capstan- 
bars,  and  were  asleep  in  a  moment.  1837  J.  K.  MURRAY 
Smuttier  in.  Pyrenees  I.  306  Our  horses  were  jaded  -  per- 
fectly 'done  up'.  1857  KUSKIN  Arr^vs  ofCha*.e  do  :  I 
43  Contemplation  of  works  of  art  without  understanding 
them  jades  the  faculties  and  enslaves  the  intelligence. 

2.  intr.  To  become  tired  or  worn  out ;  to  grow 
dull  or  languid  ;  to  flag. 

1620  SANDEKSON^rrw/.  (1637)  261  As  an  horse  that  is  good 
at  hand,  but  naught  at  length,  so  is  the  Hypocrite  ;  free  and 
fiery  for  a  spurt,  but  he  jadeth  and  lyreth  in  a  journey, 
1737  BRACKI.N  Farriery  h'ipr.  (17571  II.  27  He  (a  horse]  wul 
be  apt  to  jade  and  tire  in  any  Kxerci*e.  1794  lU'KSS  m 
Shairp  Hums  vii.  (1879)  159  When  I  feel  my  Muse  beginning 
to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study.  1856 
CAPERN  Poems  (ed.  2)  154  We  sit  and  pass  the  chilly  night, 
The  interest  never  jading. 

f  3.  trans.  To  befool ;  to  jape.  Ql>s. 

1601  SHAKS.  T-weL  N.  ii.  v.  178,  I  do  not  now  foole  my 
selfe,  to  let  imagination  iade  mee.  1613  —  Hen.  I'lII,  in. 
ii.  280  If  we  Hue  thus  tamely  To  be  thus  laded  by  a  peece 
of  Scarlet,  Farewell  Nobilitie.  a  1626  FLETCHER  Woman* 
Prize  i.  iii,  On  my  wedding-night,  am  I  thus  jaded?  1679 
Poor  Robin's  Intelligence  in  Sporting  M<i^.  61  \\'h  soever 
takes  a  horse  upon  his  word  is  sure  to  be  jaded. 

f4.  intr.  To  play  the  jade  :  seejAD>;j/>.l  2.  Obs. 

1641,  1766  [see  JADING  below], 

Hence  Ja-ding  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1641  Pol,  Balhtds  (Wilkins)  I.  8  You  grow  poor,  As  any 
common  whore  That  long  hath  been  without  her  jading. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  i.  i.  ii  They. .feel  his  goad  at 
their  sides,  which  keeps  them  both  from  tripping  and 
jading.  1766  FORUYCE  Scrm.  Yng.  ll'ont,  (1767)  I.  ii.  65 
Lament  too  late  the  jading  course  thou  hai-t  run.  1845 
DARWIN  I'oy.  Nat.  xxi,  (1873)  501  The  jading  feeling  of 
constant  hurry. 

Jaded  (d^-ded),///.  a.     [f.  JADE  v.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Worn  out  or  exhausted;  fatigued;   fagged  out. 
1693  SIR  C.  SEDLEY  Prol.  to  H.  Higden's  \\'a>\ 

Their  Jaded  Muse  is  distanc'd  in  the  Course.  1798  BI.OOM- 
FIELD  Partner's  J!<y,  Summer  106  Unwittingly  his  jaded 
eyelids  close.  1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  $  3c.  f\tTt?:i-t-rs 
145  Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace.  1865  LF.CKY 
Ration.  (1878)  II.  319  Charming  away  the  weariness  of  the 
jaded  mind. 

2.  Dull  or  sated  by  continual  use  or  indulgence. 
1631  URATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentlciv.  (1641)  305  Former  t;: 

were  not  so  jaded  to  fashions  as  to  e^teeme  nothing  formall, 
but  what  was  phantasticall.  1744 

Health  II.  158  To    spur    beyond   Its  wiser  will    the  j.. 
appetite.     1828  W.  SKWKU  Rf.  39  Nature  was 

tortured  in  every  way  to  stimulate  the  jaded  palate. 

f3.  ?  Regarded  with  contempt.  Obs. 

I593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  17,  iv.  i.  52  The  honourable  blood  of 
Lancaster  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  Groome. 

Hence  Ja'dedly  adv.)  in  a  jaded  or  fatigued 
manner  ;  Ja'dedness,  the  state  of  being  worn  out. 

1885    HOWFLLS    Si7tu   Lapham    (1891)    II.    132    Lapham 
listened  jadedly,  and  answered  far   from  the   point.     1896 
A.  J.  WILSON  i 
by  incessant    toil,    performed    in    weak 

.<ss  of  brain.      1899  Miss   r 
The   worldliness  fled   from   her  soul,   the  jaii'V 


Jadeite   (d^'-dait).    Min.     [Named  1863;  f. 
JADE  sb.-  +  -ITE.]      One   of   the    two    minerals 
commonly  included  under  the  name  of  JAI>K 
of  which  it  is  the  hardest  and  mo»t  highly  prized 
variety. 

1865  LrnnocK  Frch.  Times  iv.  (1878)  82.    18*8  [see  JADE 
i/'.-  i],     1875    Crt's  11:,-!.     ;'/.'.  Ill    ' 
closely  resembling  true  nephiite  in  external  ch.u 

prehistoric  times,  jade  and  Jadeite  were  used  for   amulets 

Jade-stone.     Also  jad-styne.     [f.  J.u 
i- STONE.]   =J.vDEj4.'- 
1775  in  ASH.    i8ia  I.   MILNED  in  Life  xxiv.  (1843)  496 


JADOE. 

Many  thanks  for  securing  me  the  Turkey  stone,  or  Jad 
stone.  1848  Anoc.  Arjtit.  Soc.  Kef.  (1850-1)  I.  165  A 
rude  Celt,  formed  of  Jade  stone.  1895  rail  Mall  Mag. 
Feb.  277  A  piece  of  lieaulifuUy  carved,  pale-green  jadestone. 
a/trip.  1851  lllustr.  Calal.  Gt.  F.xhil'.  1424  Nephrite  or 

f'  de-sto".e    cup.       1861     5  China    Camp.    307 

,  and  an  infinity  of  jadestone  curi 

tJadge,  jedge.  Sc.  obs.    [Cf.  F. 

i  INK.  .i.'i»tt,v  G.\n;j:  ]  A  Scotch  form  of  GAUGE. 
So  t  Ja-dgerie,  the  action  of  gauging  ;  the  office 
of  a  ganger. 

4617  -SV.  Acts  Jos.  /'/,  28  June  ijain.)  The  same  Measure 
and  Firlot  bein^  found  agreeable  with  the  said  Jedge.  x6ai 
IHd.  (1814)  669  (JamJ  Confermes  the  gift  made  ..  to  the 
saidis  provest,  etc.  of  Edinburgh  of  the  jad.^ei  ie  of  salmon, 
herring,  and  quhyit  fische  packit  .  .within  the  kingdome  of 
Scotland. 

Jadish  (d^'dij),  a.  [f.  JAPE  sbl  f  -ISH  i.J  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  having  the  characteristics  of,  a 
jade ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  jade.  a.  Of  a  horse. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  fere.  18  Such  ladish  trickes  make 
a  sound  horse  to  be  suspected.  1633  T.  ADAMS  A'.i/.  2  Peter 
ii.  21  A  horse  of  the  best  mettle,  when  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  currier,  and  is  made  a  pack-horse,  becomes  dull 
and  jadish.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  <ji 
He  [a  horse]  wifl  be  apt  to  tire,  and  grow  jadish,  before  he 
has  travelled  many  Miles.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834) 
II.  677  A  less  fault  for  the  horse  to  be  a  little  too  mettle- 
some than  jadtsh.  p  a  1843  SOUTHEY  Comm.-pl.  Rk.  IV.  412 
The  Eclipses  [horses]  jadish,  speedy  and  uncertain. 
b.  Of  a  person,  esp.  a  woman. 

'573  G.  HARVFV  Letter-l'k.  (Camden)  141  There  is  not 
a  Besse  . .  That  hath  such  iadysh  qualityes.  c  1600  DAY 
Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  i.  ii.  (1882)  20  Sirra  Horse-Courser,  I'll 
course  you  one  day  for  you[r]  Jadish  tricks.  1658  DEKKF.R, 
etc.  H'itch  Edmont.  iv.  i.  This  jadish  Witch,  mother 
Sawy"er.  17*7  BAILEY  vol.  II,  7fl<rYj/;,..also  lewd,  as  a  Jade 
or  Strumpet. 

Hence  Ja  dishly  adv. ;  Ja'dishness. 

1593  Tell-Troth's  N.  Y.  Gift  41  He  begins  to  be  jadishly 
tired.  1594  CAKF.W  Huartes  Exam,  ll'its  iii.  (1596)  30 
Amongst  horses  are  found  many  iadishnesses,  and  good 
qualities,  fa  1640  Lady  Alimony  i.  iii,  My  legs  have  been 
taught  to  pace  iambics,  and  jadishly  to  interfere  upon  any 
condition.  1659  TORRIAXO,  Cavallinita,  coltishness,  jadish- 
ness,  jadish  condition. 

Jady  (dz/'-dil,  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -T1.]     Of  a 
horse:  Like  a  jade ;  tricky,  jadish. 
1873  Daily  Tel.  26  May  8/3  Somerset  . .  has  become  so 


Veluet,  in  a  thousand  iagges  and  cuts.  1715  tr.  Panci- 
rouus  Kfrmn  Mem.  II.  xxiv.  203  Severus  never  wore  any 
(.arment  of  Velvet,  which  we  now  see  daily  tatter'd  into 
lags,  even  by  the  meaner  sort. 

fb.  An  attached  pendant  or  fringe.  Obs. 


horses. 

Jag  d.^ieg),  sbj-  Forms  :  5-7  iagge,  (6  iaggue), 
6-7  iagg,  iag,  7-  jagg,  Jag.  [Jag  sb.  and  vb.  are 
found  from  c  1400.  From  the  uncertain  date  of  the 
Morte  Arthur  (MS.  c  1440)  in  which  the  vb.  first 
occurs,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  sb.  or  the 
vb.  is  the  primary  word.  The  sb.,  with  the  adj. 
jagged,  but  not  the  vb.,is  in  the  Promptorium  c  1440. 
The  formation  appears  to  be  onomatopoeic ;  in  some 
senses  it  coincides  with  DAG  rf.l  and  3(  TJAO  vl 
and  2,  and  in  some  approaches  iag  and  rag. 

There  are  no  cognates  in  Teutonic  or  Romanic,  and  the 
Celtic  gag '  split,  rent,  fissure  ',  sometimes  compared,  cannot 
(in  our  present  knowledge)  be  connected  phonetically.  It  is 
possible  that  the  two  notions  of  '  cut  or  slash  ',  and  '  pierce ', 
ought  to  be  referred  to  separate  words  (cf.  DAG  v.l  and  2) ; 
but  in  our  ignorance  of  the  facts,  they  are  here  left  together. 
In  the  vb.  the  sense  '  pierce,  prick  ',  is  essentially  northern, 
and  is  the  only  sense  known  in  Sc.] 

1.  One  of  the  dags  or  pendants  made  by  cutting 
the  edge  of  a  garment,  as  was  done  for  ornament 
in  the  141(1  and  i.ijth  cents. ;  also,  a  slash  or  cut 
made  in  the  surface  of  a  garment,  to  show  a  different 
colour  underneath. 

14..  W.  STAUNTOX  I'is.  Patrick's  Piirg.  1409  (MS.  Reg. 
17  Ii  XLIII.  If.  136  b\  I  saw  summe  there  with  colors  of  gold 
abowte  here  neckis,.  .summe  with  mo  iagges  on  here  clothis  I 
than  hole  cloth.  Ibid.  If.  14 1  Thilk  serpentes,  snakes,  todes, 
and  other  wormes,  ben  here  iaggis  and  daggis.  c  1440 
framf.  fan>.  255  2  Iagge,  or  dagge  of  a  garment,  frac- 
tillus.  1530  PALSGR.  233/2  Iagge  a  cuttyng.  chicouelttre. 
'55*  HI-LUKT,  Iagge  of  a  garmenre,  lacinia.  1573  80  BARET 
A l->.  IsA  lag,  garse,  or  cut,  Incisura,  Lacinia.  1577 
HARBISON  England  n.  vii.  dS77)  I.  170  What  should  I  sale 

i  their  [women's]  doublets  . .  full  of  lags  and  cuts.  1609 
HOLLAND  A  mm.  Marcell.  11  To  the  end,  that  these  inner 
garments,  thus  beset  with  loi 
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a  Shred,  or  jagg  of  an  incertain  ragged  Estate,  a  ttje 
HACKET  Abp.  It  'attains  i.  ?  146  The  latter  of  the  two  letters, 
.  .whereof,  .some  Jaggs  will  suffice  to  be  recited.  1800  MAK. 
EDGF.WORTH  Belinda  11830)  II.  xxiv.  156, 1  saw.  .black  jags 
of  paper  littering  the  place.  1886  ELWOUTHY  //'.  Somerset 
fPoru-M.,  Jags,  tatters. 

3.  A  protruding  bristle,  hair,  or  fibre ;  a  hairy, 
bristly,  or  thread-like  outgrowth  or  projection. 
Now  said  dial,  of  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn ;  in 
Sc.  a  prickle,  as  of  a  thorn  or  furze. 

1519  HORMAN  /  'ttlg.  167  b,  Some  dagswaynys  haue  longe 
tbrummys  and  iagges  on  bothe  sydes :  some  but  on  one 
[cf.  Ca.'/t.  Jann,  nsis  s.  \.  l-'ractitlus,  '  fractillus  dicitur 
etiam  villus  in  tapeto  vel  alia  veste  villosa'J.  1562  TURNER 
Il.rl'fil  \\.  C  iij  a,  The  roote . . beneth  it  hath  many  yealowe 
iagges  or  berdes  lyke  heres.  1609  C.  BUTLER  1-t-m.  Mon, 
iii.  11623)  Fj,  First  take  away  all  those  staring  strawes, 
twigs  and  other  offensiue  jagges  that  are  fast  in  the  Hiue, 
making  them  in-side  as  smooth  as  may  be.  1616  SURFL.  & 
MARKII.  Country  Farute  556  It  shall  thus  lye  in  the  coutch 
till  you  see  it  begin  to  sprout  and  put  forth  little  white  jags 
or  strings  which  is  called  the  coming  of  the  malt.  1683  A. 
SNAPE  Anal.  Horse  i.  xxvi.  (1686)  54  Then  parting  into 
many  jags  as  it  were,  they  [ligaments]  end  near  the  clitoris. 
iSSojEFFERtESt;/.  Estate  8  The  despised  oats  were  coming 
out  in  jag . .  in  jag  means  the  spray-like  drooping  awn  of 
the  oat. 

4.  A  sharp  projection  or  tooth  on  an  edge  or  sur- 
face ;  one  of  the  teeth,  denticulations,  or  divisions 
of  a  leaf;  a  sharp  or  rugged  point  of  rock,  etc. 

1578  LYTF.  Dodoens  I.  xxxii.  45  The  thirde  kinde  (of  Stork's 
IU11]  . .  hath  . .  small  leaues,  cut  as  it  were  in  little  iagges  or 
peeces.  1608  TOI-SELL  Serpents  (1658)  666  Their  other  feet 
are  broader,  with  many  jags  and  notches  like  a  saw.  1753 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  s.v.  Papilla,  [They]  have  one  of  the 
jaggs  of  the  wing  far  extended  beyond  the  rest  of  the  verge 
1831  Black™.  Mag.  XXX.  129  The  cliffs  touch  the  clouds 
with  their  jags.  1891  H.  HUTCHINSON  Fairway  Island  98 
Clutching  an  outstanding  jag  of  the  rock. 

5.  A  jagged  piece  of  metal  fitted  on  the  end  of 
the  ramrod  of  a  rifle,  and  used,  with  some  tow  or 
rag  fastened  to  it,  to  clean  the  barrel ;  now  super- 
seded by  the  '  pull-through '. 

1844  Kegvl.  f,  Ord.  Army  96  noie,  One  Ball-drawer,  One 
Brass  Jagg,  to  each  Rifle.  T&wMarthn-Henry  Rifle  Exerc. 
61  Screw  the  jag  on  to  the  cleaning  rod,  wrap  a  damp  rag 
round  the  jag,  so  as  to  cover  it.  1880  Daily  Tel.  6  May  5  8 
A  private . .  shot  himself. .  with  a  blank  cartridge  and  the  jag 
of  his  ramrod.  1890  Rep.  Magazine  Rifle  §  19  in  Times 
6  Dec.  15/4  The  jag  in  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  is  an  extra 
part,  and  has  to  be  screwed  on  to  the  rod. 

6.  '  A  barb  or  dovetail  which  resists  retraction.' 
1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.     [Cf.  JOG.] 

7.  Sc.  A  prick  with  anything  sharp. 

1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  ix,  Aflliction  may  gie  him  a  jagg, 
and  let  the  wind  out  o'  him.     Mod.  Sc.  A  tailor  gave  an 
elephant  a  jag  with  his  needle.    His  bare  legs  were  a'  jags 
wi'  rinnin'  through  the  whuns. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jag-armed  a.  armed 
with  jags  or  prickles ;  Jag-bolt :  see  qnot.  (hence 
jag-bolt  v.,  to  fasten  with  a  jag-bolt)  ;  jag-spear, 
a  barbed  spear  ;  jag-tail  (see  quot.). 

1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Storntd  (1827)  73  *Jag-arm'd 
nettles  soon,   I   trow,   The  passers-by  shall  sting.      1793 
SMEATON  lidystone  L.  §  42  note,  *Jag  or  bearded  bolts  or 
spikes,  are  such  as  with  a  chissel  have  a  beard  raised  upon 
their  angles.     Ibid.  §  48  The  uprights  were  also  *jag-bolted 
and  trenailed  to  one  another.     1864  in  McLennan  Prim. 
Marriage  >i86s)  304  Their  long  ^jag-spears.     1741  Conipl. 
ham.-Picce  n.  ii.  347  Your  Bait,  which  should  \x  a  Red 
Worm,  or  a  Worm  called  the  *Jag-tail,  which  is  of  a  pale 
flesh  Colour,  with  a  yellow  Jag  on  his  Tail. 

Jag,  sb:-  dial,  and  U.  S.  Forms  :  6-9  jagg,  9  Sc. 
jaug,  8-  jag.  [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  A  load  (usually  a  small  cart-load)  of  hay, 
wood,  etc. 

'597  «'  PI-  Return  fr.  Farnass.  It.  i.  747  You  shall  have 
my  carte  to  Carrie  home  a  iagg  of  haye  when  you  wonn. 
1636  Plymouth  Col.  Kec.  (1855)  I.  40  The  quantity  of  two 
loade  or  jaggs  of  hey  at  the  Hand  Creeke.  1688  R.  HOLME 


used  to  goe  in  his  Senatours  purple  studded  robe   trimmi-d 
vith  a  lagge  or  frindge  at  the  sleeve  hand.    Ibid.  186  A 

'""i  UP'  flr»t  'he  hem  (margin  lag,  welt  or  fringes  ur 
edge  of  his  Gownc  stuck  to  the  seate. 

i.   A  shred  of  cloth ;  in  //.  Rags,  tatters.     Also 
traits/,  xn&fig.  A  scr.np,  fragment    Oh.  txc.  dial. 


.    |..-  ...j,   w.      .inti.-,,    .i!,uui]uance,   01    iagges       IO50 
«D  Unstick  Kampant  Wks.  (1687)  415  To  preserve 


~an  a  ,  ' o  a)f  or  corn  m  te  straw-  l8z8  '  ''"•'•'"  Dial; 
-/^i  a  larie  cart  load  of  hay.  In  Cheshire,  however,  ..  jaK 
?rJaES  means  a  parcel,  a  small  load  of  hay  or  corn,  a  iS6z 


THOKEAU  Cape  Cod  x.  (1894)  326  Their  companion  a  cow, 
their  wealth  a  jag  of  drift-wood.     1893  Essex  Km.  II.  125. 

b.  A  load  for  the  back  ;  a  pedlar's  wallet. 
(According  to  Jamieson,  A  leather  bag  or  wallet ;  a  pocket  • 

a  saddle-bag.) 

1787  GHOSE  J'rnr.  Gloss.,  Jag,  a  parcel  or  load  of  any  thing, 
whether  on  a  man's  back,  or  in  a  carriage.  Nor/.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Konan's  ii,  There's  nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here. 

c.  As  much  liquor  as  a  man  can  carry ;  a  '  load ' 
of  drink.   U.S. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.  1 5  Sept.  6/3  A '  saccharine  jag '  appears 
to  be  the  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  Yankee  intoxication. 
1892  Voice  (N.  Y.)  4  Aug.,  Others  with  the  most  picturesque 
'jags '  on,  hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet. 

2.  A  train  of  trucks  in  a  coal-mine. 

1900  Daily  News  9  Feb.  3/1,  I  crept  rapidly  alongside  the 
moving  'jag'.  Hid.  14  Feb.  3/1  The  work  of  the  driver  is 
to  hook  the  pony  to  the  'jags'  or  trains  of  loaded  little 
trucks,  marshalled  by  the  putters. 

3.  A  portion  or  quantity  ;  a  '  lot'.    U.S. 

1834  C.  A.  DAVIS  Major  Downing'*  Lett.  168  (Bartlett) 

As  there  was  very  little  money  in  the  country',  the  bank 

t  a  good  jag  on't  in  Europe.    1888  Missouri  RepvMi- 

'  armer  Amer.),  One  broker  . .  caught  a  jag  of  2,000  or 

•yxxj  shares.     1890  Boston  Jrnl.  ,o  May  j  2  Farmer  (to  new 

band) —  Hans,  you  may  give  the  roan  critter  a  jag  of  feed'. 


JAGEB. 

Jag  (djseg),  P.I  Forms :  5-7  iagge,  (5  logge), 
8  jagg,  6-  jag.  [See  JAG  sb.l] 

1 1.  trans.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  instrument,  to 
stab.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

?«i4oo  Morte  Artk.  2087  Sir  Loth  ..  Enjoynede  with  a 
geaunt,  and  jaggede  hym  thorowe.  /Hit.  2891, 2893  Thorowe 
a  jerownde  schelde  he  joRgcs  hym  thorowe,  . .  foyntes  and 
gemows,  he  jogges  in  sondyre.  1507  I  JI-SIIAU  .V,T-/«  Deidly 
Slums  41  Sum  iaggit  vthiris  to  the  heft,  With  knyvis  that 
scherp  cowd  scheir.  1607  TOPSF.LL  1-onr-f.  ]!,-nst!  (1658) 
283  First,  turn  up  his  upper  lip,  and  jagge  it  lightly  with  a 
launcet,  so  as  it  may  bleed,  a  1611  BEAI-M.  K  FL.  P/iilaster 
V-  'V,  Jag  him,  Gentlemen.  1809  SOI-THEV  in  Q.  Aev.  II.  37 
He  saw  them  jag  the  cocoa-shell  for  the  purpose. 

b.  Sf.,  north.  Eng.,  and  U.S.  dial.  To  prick 
with  something  sharp,  as  with  a  spur  or  thorn. 

a  1700  in  J.  Watson  Coll.  Poems  (I7o6)  f.  39  (Jam.)  He  1  ,ade 
her  ride,  And  with  a  spur  did  jag  her  side.  l&ig  Black-., 
V.  640*  May  ne'er  a  thorn  hae  power  to  jag  the  hide  upon 
his  shins.     185*  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponges  Sp.  Tour  I.  286 
He  now  whipped  and  jagged  the  old  nag,  as  if  int. 
catching  the  hounds.     1883  C.  F.  SMITH  Xauthernisms  in 
Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Sx.  50,  Jag,  '  to  prick  or  pierce  with 
a  thorn  or  any  sharp-pointed  thing'.     Common  in  various 
parts  of  the  South.     1893  in  Northumbld.  (,'/<>«. 

t  C.  absol.  or  intr.  To  pierce,  thrust,  prick.  Obs. 
_?  a  1400  Morte  A  rlh.  2009  Gyawntis  forjustede  with  gen- 
tille  knyghtes  Thorowe  gesserawntes  of  lene  jaggede  to  the 
herte.  1513  DOUGLAS  Atncis  vin.  Prol.  99  Sum  Karris  wyth 
a  ged  staf  to  iag  throw  bUik  jakkis. 

2.  trans.  To  slash  or  pink  (a  garment,  etc.)  by 
way  of  ornament. 

?  a  1400  Marie  A  rlh.  905  A  jupone  of  lerodyne  jaggede  in 
schredez.  1530  PAI.SGR.  sSj/t,  I  jagge  or  cutte  a  garment, 
je  clucqiiette.  1577  tr.  Kit/lingers  Decades  (1592)  139  To 
what  ende  doe  wee  iagge  and  gash  the  garmentes?  "  1708 
MOTTEUX  Katelafl  iv.  Iii.  (1737)  211  His  Journey-men.  ..lid 
jagg  it  and  pink  it  at  the  bottom.  1839  liAH.Ev  Fcstus  v. 
(1852)^57  Like  a  black  block  of  marble,  Jagged  with  white. 

3.  To  make  indentations  in  the  edge  or  surface 
of;  to  make  ragged  or  uneven  by  cutting  or  tearing ; 
to  make  rugged  or  bristling.     To  jag  in,  to  indent 
with  cuts. 


chance  hath  his  garments  cut  or  iag'd,  they  say  hee  did  teare 
them  of  purpose.    1691  BENTLEV  Boyle  Lett.  viii.  292  J 
and  torn  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Waves.  1748  TiV 
Cast.  Indol.  n.  699  The  ground  . .  Was  jagg'd  with  frost  or 
heap'd  with  glazed  snow.     1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  in. 
243  Three  long  rollers  ..With  iron  cas'd,  and  jagg'd  with 
many  a  cogg.     1899  Westm.  Gas.  26  May  5/2  A  doctor  was 
called,  who  said  the  man  had  jagged  the  windpipe. 

4.  trans.  To  dovetail  or  join  by '  letting  in '.  U.  S. 

1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIV.  23/1  The  ribs,  .run  around  full 
length,  except  at  the  trunk  where  they  will  be  jagged  into 
the  piece  holding  the  trunk  to  the  keel. 

6.  Naut.  To  lay  in  long  bights,  as  a  rope,  and 
tie  with  stops.  U.S. 

Jag,  v.2  dial.  [f.  JAG  rf.2]  trans.  To  carry 
in  a  cart,  or  on  a  pack-horse.  Hence  Ja'gging. 

1747  [see  JAGGER  -  a].  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Jag,  to  carry 
hay,  &c.  II 'at.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Xlmpsh.  Word-Hi., 
Jag,  to  carry  hay,  Sc.  in  a  cart.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Jagging,  a  mode  of  carrying  ore  to  the  reduction- 
works  in  bags  on  horses,  mules,  etc.  1887  J>'.  Chesh.  Class., 
Jag,  to  cart. 

Jag, Sc. var.  JOG,  Joro.  Jagale, obs. var. JACKAL. 
Jagannath,  the  more  systematic  spelling  of 

Jl'GGEUNAUT. 

I!  Jager,  jaeger  (y^'-gsi).  Also  8-9  jager, 
iager,  and  anglicized  YAGER,  q.v.  \G.  jager  hunter, 
f.jagen  to  hnnt,  chase.  Cf.  CHASSEUR.] 

1.   A  (German  or  Swiss)  huntsman  or  hunter. 

1809  [see  YAGER).  1823  W.  IRVING  in  Life  Sc  Lett.  (1864) 
II.  139  The  king  has  his  forest  masters;  his  chasseurs, 


OUIDA  Moths  11.  337  A  jager  brought  to  the  hotel  a 
grand  golden  eagle. 

2.  A  rifleman  or  sharpshooter  in  a  corps  of  German 
soldiers,  or  one  forming  part  of  a  German  or  Austrian 
army.  Orig.  applied  to  the  members  of  various 
bodies  of  light  infantry,  recruited  mainly  from 
foresters  and  armed  with  a  huntsman's  equipment, 
but  tiie  jagers  now  form  certain  special  battalions 
(for  the  most  part  organized  as  riflemen)  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  armies. 

1776  in  F.  Moore  Songs  ff  Hall.  Amer.  Rev.  (1856)  125  note, 
[The  British  Government]  has . .  succeeded  in  raising  a  legion 
of  Jagers.     1783  SIR  H.  CLINTON  Narrative  112  Detai  la- 
ments from  fuur  British  battalions,  and  lagers,  artilki 
cavalry.      1815  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Alten  6  June  in  < 
lh-sp.  XII.   446  You  shall  have  the  field  Jagers  in  your 
division.  1837  ALISON  Europe (1847;  IX.  xl.  112  The  Austrian 
army  consists  of.  -twenty  battalions  of  .c  corps 

of  jagers  of  thirteen  battalions  [etc.],  1892  A'alian  (N.  \ '.) 
6  Oct.  250/1  These  jagers  were  good  shots,  and  generally 
fired  at  gilt  uniforms  and  epaulets. 

attrib.  1844  W-  SIBORNF.  Waterloo  I.  v.  no  The  Iwo 
jager-companies  in  the  wood. 

3.  An  attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank  or  wealth, 
dressed  in  a  huntsman's  costume.  Cf.  CIIASSKTK  .',. 

1831  DISRAELI  Ynf.Dnke  It.  viii,  Supervised  by  his   i 
who  stood  behind  his  chair.     1835  Court  Mag.  YI.  n. 
old  lager  or  garde-chasse  uho  accompanied  her.     1884  Q. 
VICTORIA  More  Leaves  279  He  saw  poor  Mactlonald  the 
Jager  here  . .  and,  being  in  want  of  a  Jagei,  inquired  after 
him  and  engaged  him. 


JAGGED. 

attrib.  1896  A.  H.  BEAVAN  Marlb.  Ho.  vii.  114  A  hand- 
some dark  young  fellow,  .clad  in  picturesque  jager  i 

4.  A  predatory  sea-bird  belonging  to  the  family 
LariJx,  and  subfamily  Stercorxriina  or  Lt-stri- 
ilimr  \  a  skua-gull. 

1838  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  631/1  The  skua..  Ihe 
pomanne  jager  . .  and  Richardson's  jager,  which  is  common 
inr  coasts  in  autumn.  1839  renny  Cycl  XIII  337/1 
U-strh  Panuitiau  (Arctic  Jager •.  1853  KjomGruuitU 
£jrf.  xiii.  (1856)  99  The  Fulmar  petrel,  a  solitary  jager. 
1880  Lif-r.  Luk>.  A'TO;!'/.  (U.S.)  VIII.  829  The  jagers  or  gull 
hunters,  so  called  because  they  pursue  the  smaller  gulls 
:in.l  r,,b  them  ..f.  .food.  1894  Outing  ,U.  S.)  XXIII.  366/2 
We  also  killed  some  jaegers  and  small  bladder-nosed  seals. 

Jagerant,  Jagery,  Jagg:  see  JKSSEBANT, 
JAOOBBT,  JAO.  Jagernaut, -not,  Jaggarnat, 

obs.  ff.  JCOOKBHADT. 

Jagged  (dsargwl,  djrcgd),  a.  Also  6  geagged. 
[f.  JAG  .(A.i  and  ».l  +  -ED.  Now  usually  disyllabic 
as  adjective,  monosyllabic  as  participle.] 

1.  Of  a  garment,  etc. :  Cut  into  jags  by  way  of 
ornament ;  pinked,  slashed. 

<TI440  Promf.  Parv.  255/2  laggyd,  or  daggyd,  Jractil- 
(am,  1459  Paston  Lett.  I.  476  Item,  j  jagged  huke  of 
blakke  sengle.  I  kid.  480.  1519  HORMAN  I'ulf.  112  He 
bath  a  pleasure  in  geagged  clothynge  \faciniosa  veste]. 
'547  BOOHDE  Introd.  Kntnvl.  xxvii.  (1870)  190  My  rayment 
is  lagged  and  kut  round  a-bout.  1641  MILTON  Ch.  Goat,  i. 
vi.  She  might  go  jagg'd  in  as  many  cuts  and  slashes  as  she 
pleas  d  for  you. 

2.  Having  the  edge  irregularly  cut,  gashed,  or 
torn,  into  deep  indentations  and  acute  projections  ; 
torn  or  worn  to  a  ragged  or  uneven  edge. 

1577  STANYHURST  Descr.  Irel.  iii.  in  ffolins/iedd&t)  II  21/2 
The  Irish  feare  a  ragged  and  iagged  blacke  standard  that 
the  citizens  haue.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  10  An  vncouth 
vestiment  Made  of  straunge  stuffe,  but  all  to-worne  and 
ragged  ;  . .  his  breech  was  all  to-torne  and  iagged.  1684  T. 
BUHNET  The.  Earth  i.  130  The  shores  and  coasts  of  the  ,sv.i 
. .  go  in  a  line  uncertainly  crooked  and  broke,  indented  and 
jag'd  as  a  thing  torn.  1797  COLERIDGE  Chrislabeli.  282  Amid 
the  jagged  shadows  Of  mossy  leafless  boughs.  i83$-6ToDD 
Cycl.  A  nat.  1. 455/1  [The]  extremities  [of  the  bone]  are  always 
j.ig^ed,  pointed  and  uneven.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudgc 
lix,  Having  borrowed  a  notched  and  jagged  knife. 
b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Herald.  \.  Gloss.,  fagged. .  is  said 
of  the  division  of  the  field,  or  of  the  outlines  of  an  ordinary, 
which  appear  rough  by  being  forcibly  torn  asunder. 

3.  Having  the  margin  naturally  furnished  with 
deep  irregular  indentations  and  projecting  points ; 
laciniated  :  esp.  of  leaves,  petals,  and  the  like. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  20  Golds  hath  a  shorte  iagged  lefe 
1685  J.  CHAHBULAVMB  Cojfee,  Tea  f,  Choc.  38  Its  branches 
are  covered  with  white  and  yellow  flowers  jagg'd  and  pick'd 
from  top  to  bottom.  1740  P.  COLLINSON  in  Darlington 
.Mem.  Bartram  ff  Marshall  (1849)  '37  A  very  pretty  dwaif 
Gentian,  with  a  large  blue  flower,  the  extremity  of  the 
flower- leaves,  all  notched  or  jagged.  1767  GOOCH  Trent, 
H'mnds  I.  421  The  Morsns  Diatoli,  a  jagged  body,  ridi- 
culously so  called,  resembling  a  fringe.  1870  HOOKER  Stud. 
Flora  49  Dianthiis  cxsius,  . .  petals  jagged  and  bearded. 

b.  In  names  ol  plants :  Having  jagged  leaves  or 
flowers. 

1548  TURNER  Names  Herts  s.v.  Verbenaca,  The  leaues 
are  deaplyer  endented.  . .  It  may  be  called  in  english  geagged 
Uugle.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  88/2  Jagged  Ger- 
mander hath  the  flowers  spiky.  1776-96  YVITHERING  Brit. 
Plants  (ed.  3)  III.  603  Geranium  dissectum  ..Jagged 
Cranesbill.  Road  sides  ;  borders  of  fields,  ditch  banks. 

4.  Irregular-ly  and  sharply  pointed. 

1651  BIGGS  Ne-.v  Disf.  T  80  All  ice  beginning,  makelh 
!  pikes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Nettle-Ieafe.  1856 
STANLEY  Siv.ii  <y  ral.  iv.  (1858)  205  Two  jagged  points.  i,r 
'teeth  of  the  cliff'.  1861  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emf.  (18651  VII. 
Ix.  306  Frowning  cliffs  and  jagged  pinnacles.  1900  Blacfau. 
Mat:.  July  117  The  quick  jagged  spear  of  the  lightning 
flashed  forth. 

Jaggedly  (d^os'gudli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  jagged  manner ;  with  sharp  indentations. 

1698  WAI.LIS  in  /'Ail.  Trans.  XX.  7  His  Cloaths  on  one 
Shoulder  cut  Jaggedly  to  the  Skin.  1846  DANA  Zooph. 
(1848)  281  Jaggedly  dentate.  1891  OLIVE  SCHREINER  Dreams 
33  The  old  thin  hands  cut  the  stones  ill  and  Jaggedly. 

JaggedneSS  (d^K-guJnus).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NEfiS.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  jagged; 
sharp  and  rough  unevenness  of  edge  or  outline. 


..oeiore  you  give  tnem  tneir  veins  or  mggednesse.     1090 
TAI.MAGE   Fr.   Hunger  to    Throne   36  The   boldness   and 
ness  of  the  scenery. 

Jagger1  M.^'gai).     [f.  JAG  i/.i  + -ER'.]     One 
who  or  that  which  jags ;  spec,  a  jagging-iron,  also    | 
a  toothed  chisel. 

In  quot.  1562,  prob.  error  for  iarges  :  see  JAG  st>.*  4. 

[1561  TL-RNEK  Herbal  n.  Hj  a,  Lupine  hath  ..  a  lefe  with 
v.  nr  seuen  iaggers,  which  altogether,  when  as  they  are 
growen  out,  haue  the  lykenes  of  a  ruel  of  a  spor,  or  of  a 
sterr.]  1815-80  JAMIESON,  Jagger,  a  prickle,  that  which 
1864  WEBSTER,  Jngger,  .  .a  jagging-iron.  1875 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.,  Jugger  . .  2.  A  toothed  chisel.  1892 
Voice  (N.Y.)  15  Sept.,  Mix  the  c-^gs  with  flour,  .cut  them  the 
shape  ..fa  long  narrow  leaf,  .cut  them  with  a  jagger  so  they 
will  be  notched. 

Ja'gger  -.  dial.    [f.  JAG  sb.l  or  v.2  +  -ER1.] 
1.  a.   A  carrier,  a  carter,     b.  A  pedlar,  a  hawker.    ', 
1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  i'plcnttyshm.  14  Coblers,  <;r  tynkei • , 
or  else   costard   iaggers.     1822   SCOTT   Pirate  v,  A  stout, 
vulgar  little  man,  who  had. .the  humble  appearance  of  .1 
pedlar,  called  'jagger'   in  these  islands.     I!>id.  xviii,  The 
VuL.  V. 


<   jagger,  or  travelling  merchant,  as  he  styled  himself,  .on  one 
"£%•£,"'  "is.. forming  the  burden  of  another. 

(/m  xlvii.   ..(,2  There's  th, 

hell— Ralph  promised  to  buy  me  a  com!).      1887 
Ul<u>.,7a  ,  esp.  a  man  u 

for  other  people,  e.g.  fetching  their  coal. 
<J.  Mining.  A  man   who   carries   ore  on   pack- 
horses  from  a  mine  to  the  place  where  it  is  smelted. 
Also,  a  boy  who  has  charge  of  the  'jags'  or  trains 
of  trucks  in  a  coal-mine. 

1747  HOOSON  .Miner's  Diet.,  Jaggers,  this  includes  both 
the  Men  and  Horses,  that  are  imj.loy'd  to  carry  tl, 
the  Horses  Backs,  from  the  Mine  to  the  Place  u 
Smelted,  yet  we  say  seperately  Jasger-Lads,  an.! 

1870  \m,ff,ta/e  M'ss.,  J,,C:-.''-,  a  dm    - 
horses.     1900  Daily  Nms  9  Feb.  -,  I'the  trains  ,,f  trucks 
are  called  'jags',  and  the  lads  who  attend  to  . 
consequently  called  '  ja 

3.   Comb.,  ?&jagger-galloway,jagger-horse. 
1825  BKOCKETT,  Jageer-gallmuay,  a  pony  with  a  peculiar 
saddle    for    carrying    lead,  etc.      1870   Swatedale  Gloss., 
Jlti;t;f'rJitirse,  a  pack-horse. 

t  Ja'gger  '•*.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  7-8  yager,  (yaw- 
ger,  yagger).  0.  8  jagger,  (jaggar,  jagar). 
[a.  1  n.jagtr,  abbreviation  of  haringjagcr,  {.  harin,> 
herring  +  jagcn  to  chase,  clog,  pursue.]  A  sailing- 
vessel  which  followed  a  fishing  fleet  in  order  to 
bring  the  fish  from  the  basses  and  to  supply  these 
with  stores  and  provisions. 

a.  1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Garner  III.  636  A  Yager 
(which  is  a  caravel  or  a  merchant's  ship  employed  to  seek 
out  the  said  Herring  Busses,  and  to  buy  of  them  their 
herrings  upon  the  first  packing).  1622  MALVNES^UC.  La-.v- 
Merch.  242  Lading  their  ships  twice  or  thrice  before  they 
come  to  Yarmouth,  sending  them  away  by  the  Merchants 
ships  that  send  them  victuals,  barrels,  and  more  salt  and 
nets  if  they  need  any;  which  ships  are  called  Yagers,  that 
is  to  say  Hunters  or  Doggerbotes,  and  these  ships  do  carry 
them,  and  sell  them  in  the  East  countries.  1733  P.  LINIJSAY 
Interest  Scot.  106  Those  who  have  Yagers  to  attend  them, 
&c.  continue  fishing  until  their  Yagers  bring  their  second 
Fleet  of  Nets.  1762  Gentl.  Mag.  339  The  first  caught 
herrings,  .arrived  in  Holland  in  a  yagger. 

ft.  1751-^6  POSTLETHWAVT  Diet.  Trade  (ed.  3),  Jaggers, 
or  store  ships,  commonly  provide  them  with  everything  that 
is  necessary.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Aug.  417/1  A  jagger  from 
the  busses  at  Shetland  arrived  at  London.  1773  Gentl. 
Mag.  XLIII.  573  They  were  discovered  by  a  jagar  coming 
from  Iceland  with  fish. 
b.  Comb. 

i8«4  HEIIER  Jrnl.  (1828)  I.  236  The  large  pulwars  with 
sails.,  reminded  me  of  the  Manks  jagger-boats. 

t  Ja-ggered,  a.  Obs.  rare  -'.  [f.  JAGGER  sbl 
-r-EDa.]  Having  jags  or  short  barbs  directed 

backwards  so  as  to  resist  drawing  out. 

_  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  5  Rag  bolts  are  so 

iaegered  that  they  cannot  be  drawne  out. 

Jaggernaut,  variant  of  JUGGERNAUT. 

Jaggery  (dgargsri).  Forms:  6  gagara,  6-8 
jagra,  7  jeggery,  jagre,  jaggaree,  7-8  jaggory, 
8  jagree,  9  jagory,  -ery,  jaggeree,  -ary,  (jaghery, 
-ari),  7-  jaggery,  [a.  Indo-Port.  jdgara,  jagra, 
jagre,  ad.  Canarese  sharkare,  Urdu  shakkar,  Skr. 
farkara  :  see  SUGAR.] 

1.  A  coarse  dark  brown  sugar  made  in  India  by 
evaporation  from  the  sap  of  various  kinds  of  palm. 

1598  HAKLUYT  Voy.  II.  i.  252  Sugar  which  is  made  of  the 
nutte  called  Gagara:  the  tree  is  called  the  palmer.  1598  tr. 
Linscliotens  Yoy.  102  Of  the  aforesaide  Sura  they  likewise 
make  Sugar,  which  is  called  lagra.  1631  in  Cal.  ( 
Pap.,  E.  Ind.  (1892)  161  Half  a  hhd.  of  jaggery,  given  to 
him  by  Capt.  Weddell.  1681  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  15  The 


in  Water.     1831  TRELAWNEY  Ad-.1.  1  'oitnger 


crops,    1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sea-waif  204  J:u 

palm  sugar — looking  like  bags  of  black  mud,  and  almost  as 

nice  to  handle. 

2.  Jaggery  palm,  a  palm-tree  that  yields  jaggery, 
esp.  Caryota  urens. 

1859  All  year  Round  No.  32.  130  The  tusked  elephant  is 
able  to  rip  open  the  stems  of  the  jaggery  palms  and  y.>un.L; 
palmyras  to  extract  the  mealy  core.     lApoSAKAHj. 
Social  Departure,  234  Brown  'jaggery'  sugar,  got  from  the 
jaggery  palm. 

Jagging  (dgjK'girj),  vtl.  sb.l  [f.  JAG  z'.i  + 
-nroXJ  The  action  of  JAG  v.1  in  its  different 
senses ;  indenting,  piercing ;  also  concr.  a  jagged 
edge,  an  indented  border,  a  fringe,  etc. 

1502  Privy  Purse  F.xp.  Eliz.  York  (1830.  14  Six  tapettes 
for  the  sompter  horses  with  the  lynyng  grayling 
1593  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  146  Not  your  pint ! 
purles,  your  floury  i;.^ii:cs,  superfluous  enterla<_i 
;..  1626  1  i.\>  . 'N  ^yl-'a  §  590, 1  account  thi 
of  Pinkes,  and  Gilly  Flowers,  to  be  like  il 

^iies,  of  Vine-Leaues,  or  the  like.     1776  I 
Elt'iH.  Coiuliol.  13  The  jaggings  or  toothings  of  thi 

1815  I' WI-UI'N  Gallery  .\at.  -v  .\rt    1821)  V.  186  The 

mini .  ,i^  obUunedby  wounding  the  bark  in  different 
the  body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  j:. 

b.  Comb.  Jagging-board  Aletatt,,  an  inclined 
board  on   which  ore-slimes  are  washed,   as   in   a 
buddle ;   jagging-iron,   an    instrument    ii" 
ornamenting  pastry,  etc.,  now  made  in  the  form  of 
a  wheel  with  teeth,  set  in  a  handle. 

1598  FLOKIO,  Sjifreniit'-,  a  brasen  tooK;  with  a  spoone  at 


JAGTJARETE. 

one  end,  ana  a  rowell  or  little  spur  at  the  other,  that  cookes 
••  mcates,  called  a  lagging 
• 
it,  cut  it  with  a  Jaggi: 

Jagging,  vbl.  sb*  :  scej.v 
Jaggory,  obs.  form  of  J.u; 

.Jaggy   d.vp  ."'•'   [i-  jv:   /-1  +-Y!.]  Abom.ti- 
bf  in   or  chaiacterize<l  by  ja^s  ;  jaggtt!;  in 
prickly. 
1717  ADDISON  tr.  <>:/,/  Wks.   1758  I,  Three  tongues  he 

brandish  d  when  he  chary'- 

;•-:  . 
82  J-  our  branches  of  thistly  lenv- 

down.      1865   ' 

Ihe  narrow  road  between  thcvcdark,  jagpy, 
Ja-ggy,  «--    Sc.     [f.  ja?.  var.  oJ 
H  -Y  1.]     Having  a  jtrrki: 

fitackn:  Mag.  LI.  241  Tlic  jaRj^y  motion  and 


i84a  fitackn:  Mag.  LI.  241  Tlic  jaRj^y  motion  and  the  con- 
tinuous rumble  of  the  vehicle. 

Jaghari,  -ery:  see  JACGEBT. 
:  Jaghire  <l.^gio-j).    E.  Indies.     Also  7  Jah- 
ghir,  jaggea,  jageah,  8  jaguir'o,  -ere,  jagg). 
9  jaghir,  -eer,  jagir,  -eer,  t  jagier,  johgeer;.     [a. 

Urdu   (P«L)^Jt»/40*i  f-  U.  ja   place 

gir  holding,  holder.]  An  assignment  of  the 
king's  or  government's  share  of  the  produce  of 
a  district  to  a  person  or  body  of  persons,  as  an 
annuity,  either  for  private  use  or  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  public  (esp.  military)  establishment;  also, 
the  district  so  assigned,  or  the  income  derived 
from  it. 

1684  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavtritifr's  Voy.t  etc.  II.  70  The  lands 
in  the  Kingdom  being  the  King's  propriety  .  .are  givtn..as 
benefices  which  they  call  Jah-ghirs  to  men  uf  : 
for  their  payer  pension  [etc.].  1698  FRVI-K  Ac<,  /•,',  Imii.i 
4-  P.  120  Being  in  the  Jaggea  or  Diocess  of  another.  JM<I. 
134  Were  the  ways  free,  it  would  enrich  '•  •  itid 

the  Bunder  at  Surat.    1753  HASWAY  Tmr.  (1701)  II.  Gl 
y<tgttirst  ..  lands  assigned  to  governors.     1764  .Vi  ivcastle 
Chr<-n.  No.   r.  2  i    I-ord  Clive  ..  is  .  .  to  !  ncnt 

which  have  been  stopped  of  his  ja^hire.     1778  1 
i.  i,  Should  it  be  more  agreeable  to  the  panic-,  Sir  Matthew 
will  settle  upon  Sir  John  and  his  Lady,  fur  thrir  joint  lives 
ajagghire.     1800  Asiaf.  Ann,  AV  ..  : 

the  head  town  of  a  pergunnah  of  ti  npecs,  held 

in  jaghire  from  the  Pc^hwa.     1845  n    Hantli-k* 

Brit.  India  (1854)  146  The  revenueof  the  collfRe  (wa^J  ii.\<  '1 
at  30,000  rupees  per  annum,  nst-;  ml  uf  ilic  nii.iiti.L)  j.. 
1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41   Yr-s.  India   jxviii.  11898)  533  }.\ 
wun:  BUictkmed  annually  for  a  limited  in 
distinguished  native  officers. 

attri/>.     1763  SCRAFTON  /ftdps/art   (1771)  ?\  '\'\\'~  J.u-1 
lands,  which  are  lands  bestuwtd  by  th*  i  its 

demesnes  to  the  Omrahs,  for  thi. 

1801  R.  PATTON  Asia/.  Men.  203  '1  the 

sovereign  form  an  additional  proof 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  I.  u.  v.  188  The  collector  in  the 
jaghire  district  at  M^ 

Hence  ([Jaghirdar  (d^agl«'jdaj).  [Urduy^/V- 
t/tlrf  f.  jagir  +  Pers.  ~ddr  possessor.]  The  hoKlcr 
of  a  jaghire. 

1794   UURKK  St.  agst.  If'.  Hastings  \\"ks.  XV.  385  The 

jaghir  ilars,  the  holders  of  ia^liiri's.  fui  tn    \\\i\ 

principal  Mahometan  nobility.     1871  C    ; 

Mt->ii.  M>s.  I  ',i.',  nfi'ie  vii.(i68a)  114  It  makes  me  one  of  the 

Jagirdars  of  the  Rajah. 

Jagory,  jagra,  jagre,  -ee  :  see  JAGGERV. 
Jagounce,  variai.t  of  JAOI-M  K,  06s. 
Jaguar  (d^ce'gwai.d^x'giKiai^.  Also  8  jaguara. 
[a.  1  upi-Guarani  yaguara^  jaguara    ya-,  ^awa 

According  to  writers  on  Tupi-Guarani,  jaguara  or  j.i 
.  a  class-name  for  all  carnivorous  beast*;,  includii;. 
tiger  (i.e.  jaguar),  the  puma,  etc.,  m 
to  dogs,  the  specific  name  of  the  jagu;»i 
where  -ete  is  aTupi  augmentative,  generally  rendered  'true  \ 
De  Lery  (1580),  cited  by  H;v  .alvc  name 

as  jan~tru-are  lapp.  a  misprint  01  i.  '  'au-OM-are). 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  Tupi  . 
see  Skeat   in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc,    1885,  8g;   also   JJurtun 
Highlands  of  Brazil  II.  21,  //tins  St<i</e  xlui.] 

A  large  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  cat  kind 
{Felts  Mica),  inhabiting  wooded  parts  of  America 
from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  yellowish-  brown  in 
colour,  and  is  marked  with  ocellated  spots. 

1604  E.  GRIMSTONE  tr.  D'Acosta's  ll'fst  Ind.  \.  iv,  'I  i 
ascribe  power  to  another  starre,  which  they  called  Chuquin 
chiiu-ay  (which  is  as  mm  h 

and   lyons.      [1648   MAKCGKAVE  ;'  n.  x. 

Jagvara    Braxiliensibu-;,    nobis    Tigris  J       1753    ' 
Cycl.  -Vw/Ai  7a£1lftrai  a  Brasilian  animal,  accounted   by 
r:ive  a  species  of  t\£L-r  :    but  .  .  a,  •  the 

leopard  in  the  shape  of  its  1771  Gentl.  .- 

XI,  I.  589   In  this  state  it  [:'  ,  braves  the  t  \ 

'        in.     1774  (  - 

•:>ini 

11.    xviii.    ^0    It   has  even   happened    that    thi-   jautuu 
carried  off  young  ne^ro  women  at  work  in  the  field.     1875 
NICHOLSON  Man.  Zool.  Ixxi.v,  Of  the  large  Spotted  t 
the  lar.  ;iar. 

II  Jaguarete.    Also  S  -ette,  -etta.    [See  prec.  : 
Montoya  i^i.;y  has  '  \\rjiwetc  tigre  '.]     Adaptation 
of  the  Guarani  specific  name  for  the  jaguar;  I 
mistaken  by  European  \vrit<  rs  for  a  distinct  sj»t 
or  variety,  and  apjilicd  by  sonic  to  the  Black  I 

1753  CuAMiiF.RS  Cycl.  .S"u//.(    7 
a  Brasilian  beast  of  prey,  accu;1 

r,  but  improi 
the  K  ii  • 


JAGtTABONDI. 


called  Jaguar.n,  «774  GOLCSM.  Xal.  Hist. 

.  lass  ..  comprehends  the  Cat, 


I   vi  230  This  fact .  .prove[s]  that  the  great  jaguar  of  Terra 
Firma,  like  the  jaguarete  ,  docs  n.it  lice  from 

man  when  it  is  dared  to  close  combat. 

Ii  Jagnarondi  [dasegwirimdi,  ysegwa-).  [Na- 
tive name  in  Tupi-Gunrani ;  written  by  Montoya 
Tfsoro  Je  fa  lingua  Gnarani  \(iy), yagna-rutuli : 
cf.  JAOL-AK.]  A  wild  cat  (felts  yagitamndi, 
narest),  larger  than  the  common  cat,  dark 
brown  or  brownish  grey  in  colour,  with  a  long  body 
and  tail,  inhabiting  America  from  Texas  to  Para- 
guay. 


Jaguere,  -ire  :  see  JAGHIBE. 

II  Jah  (dja).  The  form  in  which  the  Heb.  rr 
Yah,  shortened  form  of  mm  Yahwc(Ji  (Jahveh) 
JEHOVAH,  is  represented  in  the  English  Bible. 

1539  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  Uviii.  4  Oh  synge  vnto  God,.. 
prayse  ye  him  in  his  name  la  [1611  Ian]  and  reioyse 
before  hym.  1613  PL-KCHAS  Pilgrimage  11614)  154  In  the 
name  of  lah  the  God  of  Israel.  There  is  none  like  to  lah 
our  God.  1758  C.  WLSLEY  Hymn,  '  La !  He  conies'  iv 
Jah,  Jehovah,  Everlasting  God,  come  down. 

Jahve,  Jahveh :  see  JEHOVAH. 

Jahvism  ya'viz'm).  Also  Jahveism,  -ehism, 
Yahwiz'm  ;y.TW|iz'm,  ya'hwiz'm).  [f.  Jahveh, 
Jahve,  Yahv/e(fi,  transliterations,  according  to  dif- 
ferent systems,  of  the  Heb.  mi1  (previously  repre- 
sented by  JEHOVAH)  +  -ISM.]  The  religion  of 
Jahveh ;  the  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Jahveh.  b.  The 
use  offahve(h)  as  a  name  for  God. 

1867  J.  MARTINEAU  tr.  EwaUfs  Israel  536  note.  We  pur- 
posely adopt  the  term  Jahyeism  as  the  antithesis  to  Chris- 
tianity, rather  than  ftlosaism.  1877  J.  E.  CARPENTER  tr. 
Title's  Hist.  Relig.  86  Such  zealous  champions  of  Jahvism 
as  Saul  and  David.  1879  NEWMAN  SMYTH  Old  Faiths  in 
Nfiu  Light  iv,  Even  the  rationalistic  Kuenen.  .rejects  the 
possibility  of  an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  Javehism  of  Moses. 
1882  At/u-trentii  14  Oct.  490/2  He  is  still  ready  to  see  in 
Yuhwism  too  much  the  creation  of  the  prophets.  1900 
R.  H.  CHARLES  I'.schatol.  13  Preprophetic  Yahwism  from 
Moses  to  the  8th  century. 

So  Ja-hvist  (ya'vist).  a.  A  worshipper  of  Jahveh 
or  Yahweh ;  b.  The  writer  of  the  (non-Deutero- 
nomic)  portions  of  the  Ilexateuch  which  are  marked 
by  the  use  of  Jahveh  ( Jehovah)  as  the  name  of  God, 
instead  of  Elohim  ;  =JL'HOVIST  2.  Jah  vi  Stic  a. , 
of  or  pertaining  to  Jahvism,  or  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Jahvist. 

1874  tr.  Kuenen' s  Relig.  Israel  I.  344  The  stricter  Jahvistic 
party  which  was  led  by  the  prophets  of  Jahveh.  1885  A  then- 
xum  16  May  623/2  The  Elohistic  account  is  separated  from 
the  Jahvistic  by  a  longer  break.  1892  W.  E.  ADDIS  Docuin. 
Hexat.  Introd.  29  Hupfeld  convinced  inguirers  that.. three 
documents  have  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  Genesis : 
viz.  that  of  the  '  Priestly  Writer  ',  of  the-Clohist,  and  of  the 
Jahvist.  1894  A.  LANG  in  Contetnp.  Ret'.  Aug.  171  The 
rebuke  and  the  prediction  are  a  . .  Jahvehistic  gloss  and  in- 
terpolation. 1899  R.  H.  CHARLES  Hibbert  Lecture  Syllabus, 
Yahwistic  eschatology  starts  from  the  new  value  set  on  the 
individual. 

Jail,  gaol  (ds^'l),  sb.  Forms :  a.  3-4  gayhol(e, 
5  gayll^e,  gaille,  5-7  gayole,  gayl(e,  gaile,  6 
gaiell,  gaill,  6-7  gaole,  goale,  7-8  goal,  7-  gaol. 
/3.  4  iaiole,  4-7  iaile,  iayle,  5  iayll,  6-7  iaolff, 
7-8  jayl,  (7  jale),  7-  jail.  7.  6  geyle,  geayle, 
(gial), 7  gsale.  [ME. had  twotypes,  fromNorthern 
or  Norman  Fr.,  and  Central  or  Parisian  Fr.  respec- 
tively: i)  ME.  gay(h}ole,  -at,  gayll(e,  gaill{e, 
gayl(e,  gaili,  a.  ONF.  gaiole,  gayolle,  gaole  (mod. 
Picard  gayole,  Walloon  gaioule} ;  2)  ME.  jaiole, 
jayle.  jaile,  jay II,  a.  OF.  jaiole,  jaole,  jeole,  gcole, 
cage,  prison,  F.  geSle  prison  (Besan9on/aOT'»/£  cage 
for  fowls)  =  obs.  It.  gaiola,  Sp.  gayola  (also,  from 
F.,  jaula  cage,  cell),  Pg.  gaiola  cage :— Romanic 
and  pop.Lat.  *gavio!a  med.L.  gabiola,  1229  in 
Brachet)  for  "caveola,  dim.  of  cavea  hollow,  cavity, 
den,  cage,  coop  :  see  CAGE.  Of  the  two  types  t'ie 
Norman  Fr.  and  ME.  gaiole,  gaole,  came  down  to 
tli  •  1 7th  c.  as  gaile,  and  still  remains  as  a  written 
form  in  the  archaic  spelling  gaol  (chiefly  due  to 
statutory  and  official  tradition) ;  but  this  is  obsolete 
in  the  spoken  language,  where  the  surviving  word 
is/«V,  repr.  Old  Parisian  Fr.  and  ME.jaio/e,jaife. 
Hence  though  both  forms  gaol,  jail,  are  still  written, 
only  the  latter  is  spoken.  In  U.S.jafl  is  the  official 
spelling.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  form 
goal(e,  common,  alike  in  official  and  general  use, 
Irum  the  ]6th  to  the  iSih  c.,  was  merely  an  errone- 
ous spelling  of  gaol,  after  this  had  itself  b.-come  an 
nrchaism,  or  was  phonetic:  cf.  mod.l1. 
1668  R.  L'EsTRANOE  Vis.  Qucr.  (1708)  6  Son. 

uith  hot  Iron  bal  they 

Union,  whether  thuy 
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or  Visage;  whether  they  shall  say  Jayl  or  Gaol;  whether 
Cony  or  Gunny.] 

I.  A  place  or  building  for  the  confinement  of 
persons  accused  or  convicted  of  a  crime  or  offence ; 
a  prison.     Now,  a  public  building  for  the  detention 
of  persons  committed  by  process  of  law, 

a.  c  1275  ii  Pains  Hell  219  tn  O.  E.  Misc.  153  In  helle  is 
a  deop  gayhol.  c  1*90  S.  £ng:  Leg.  I.  187/105  Heo  setten 
him  in  a  swybe  deork  put,  JJat  in  fw  gay  hole  v.-as.  <  1380 
Sir  /•< -rinnl'.  1970  To  my  Gayhol  gofc>  anon  &  fc>e  fyue  pat 
bub  J*er  Bryngt|>  hem  out  euerechon.  1463  Huty  II  ///i 
iCamdeii)  17,  J  wille  the  presoneres  in  the  Gayle  haue  o  day 
brede,  mete,  and  drynkke,  and  eche  persone  jo1.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vii.  380  The  duke  of  Burgoyne..  w*  the 
prouost  of  Paris,  came  vnto  the  Gayole,  and  there  receyued 
the  sayd  Peter.  <r  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  170 b,  He 
was  committed  to  the  gayle  of  Newgate.  1571  Act  14  Eliz. 
c.  5  §  38  To  such  sufficient  persons  dwellinge  nighe  the 
said  Goales.  1647  CLARENDON  Hist.  l\el>.  v.  §  51  To  be 
committed  to  the  Common  Goal  of  Colchester.  1689  Won- 
derful Predict.  Nostradamus  3,  Beer  shall  fail  The  Great 
one  Cold,  and  famish't  in  a  Gaol.  1779  J.  BURGOYNE  Let. 
to  Constituents  {ed.  3)  15  The  goals  ..  were  resorted  to  for 
other  recruits.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Empire _(i854) 
II.  497  At  that  period  the  gaols  were  ..  depositories  of 
pestilence.  i848^<"/  n<fr  12  yict.c.tp.  §21  To  remand  the 
party  accused  . .  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
or  other  prison,  lock-up  house,  or  place  of  security  in  the 
county. 

ft.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13174  (Cott.)  A  sargant  sent  he  to 
laiole  [LaudA/S.  layle]  And  lohan  hefd  comanded  to  cole. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  4321  Nouthire  lugement  ne  layll  ne 
Justice  of  aire.  £1440  Generydes  1572  Generydes  was 
brought  out  of  the  layle.  1566  PAINTER  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  42 
He  was  sent  to  the  iaole  and  examined  vpon  interroga- 
tories. 1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  \.  i.  95  Call  forth  an  officer  : 
Carrie  this  madknaue  to  the  laile.  1674  MiLJOxSawsougw 
This  jail  I  count  the  house  of  liberty.  1743-5  BP.  POCOCKE 
Trav.  (1756)  II.  184  The  jayl  was  in  the  gatehouse  adjoymng. 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  352  A 
dollar  in  a  university  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  in  a  jail. 

y.  1688  W.  FLEMING  in  nth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
vii.  (1800)224  Hee  will  get  noe  body  to  undertake  the  geale 
nor  under  gcalership. 

b.  Without  the   article,  as  in  the  phrases  'to 
send  to  jail',  'in  jail',  'let  out  of  jail'  :=*  imprison- 
ment, confinement  in  prison. 

1447  BOKENHAM  SejmtySf(R.oxb.)  77  Odamysel  worthily  born 
i  And  to  oft  me  semyth  distressyd  in  gayle.  1593  Q.  ELIZ, 
Boeth.  iv.  pr.  v.  89  Geayle,  lawe,  and  other  ^yrmentes  for 
due  punishment  ..  pertayne  to  wicked  Citizens.  1596 
SPENSER  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  620/1  Committed  to 
goale.  1732  LAW  Serious  C.  xiii.  (ed.  2)  216  To  redeem 
a  prisoner  out  of  Jayl.  1863  KINGSLEY  Water-Bab,  i.  8 
Having  been  sent  to  gaol  by  him  twice. 

c.  transf.  xn&fig.  Place  of  confinement. 

£-1400  Rom,  Rose  4745  A  swete  helle  it  (love]  is.. A  ple- 
saunt  gay!  and  esy  prisoun.  1591  SPENSER  Rnines  of  Time 
296  His  happie  soule  to  heaven  went  Out  of  this  fleshlie 
gaole.  1503  Q.  ELIZ.  Boeth.  n.  pr.  vii.  39  If  the  mynde  . . 
dissolued  from  earthly  gial,  all  freed  seekes  hcauen.  1635 
HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  vi.  356  Each  one  his  gaile  About  him 
had,  beeingfastned  to  a  beame.  1764  GUAIKGER  Sugar  Cane 
n.  214  Small  eggs  appear  . .  ahi«,  too  soon  They  burst  their 
fdmy  gaol,  and  crawl  abroad. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb^  as  jail-fee,  -gang%  -gate^ 
-guaniy  -keeper,  -mate,  -official^  -rat^  -room,  -spy, 
-yard  \  jail-bleached,  -like  adjs. ;  tjail  damp,  the 
noxious  exhalation  formerly  common  in  jails  ;  jail 
distemper  =  JAIL-FEVER  ;  jail-house  (IS.S.),  a 
jail ;  jail  money,  money  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  jail. 

1871  HAV  Pike  County  -Ball.  (1880)  33  Shadowed  by  his 
*jail-bleached  hair.  1636  in  Crt.  $  Times  Chas.  I  (1848) 

II.  244  That  *goal-damp  of  Hereford  hath  already  killed 
a  great  many  that  were  at  the  last  assizes.     1745  REID  in 

:     Phil.  Trans.  XL1I1.  228  Two  Convicts  in  Newgate,  .very 

1    ill   of  the   putrid,   infectious,  malignant   Fever,  commonly 

,  call'd  the  *Gaol  Distemper.  1790  Mfd.  Jrnl.  I.  90  A  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth's  work  on  the  jail- 
di-temper  ..  is  nearly  ready,  a  1715  EURNET  Own  Time 

\  (1724)  I.  271  They  would  not  . .  pay  their  fines  set  on  thuin, 
[not]  so  much  as  the  'jayl  fee?.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  A'.  S. 
Wales  Ted.  3)  II.  321  A  single  magistrate  can  . .  sentence  . . 
to  the  *jail  gang  or  tread-mill.  1623  DKUMM.  OF  HAWTH. 
Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  123  When  the  *jail-gates  were 
broken  up.  1626  BERNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  82  The 
Chiefe-Gauler  is.. made  the  *Gaole-keeper  by  the  Sherifle. 
a  1743  SAVAGE  Lore  in  Veil  in.  i,  Can  it  ..  fail  to  tempt 
such  fellows  as  jail-keepers  to  be  perfidious  to  their  trust? 
1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  1-r.  i.  xv,  With  a  *jail-like  upper  rim  of 
iron  and  spikes.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3) 
II.  298  The  prisoners  would  never  be  able  to  know  who 
their  *jailmates  were.  1600  Stanford  Churchiv.  Ace.  in 

'  Antiqnary(i&%'{!>)  May  212  To  the  Constable  of  the  hundred 
for  *gayole  money,  .ij*.  vjd.  1821  SCOTT  Kenilw.  iii,  Thou 

i  gallows-bird — thou  *jail-rat — thou  friend  of  the  hangman. 
a  1683  OLDHAM  Poems  (1698)  197  (Jod.)  The  Town  can  scarce 

I    afford   them   *jail-room    now.      1818    COBBETT   Pol.   Keg. 

i  XXXIII.  625  The  suffering  people  ^of  Lancashire  ..  were 
driven  by  hundreds  into  jails  and  *jail-yards. 

Jail,  gaol  (d^'l),  v.  Forms :  see  JAIL  sb.  [f. 
prec.]  trans.  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a  jail ;  to  im- 
prison, confine. 

o.  1622  HACON  Hen.  VII  215  The  Dislike  the  Parliament 
had  of  Gaoling  of  them.  1635  HEYWOOD  Hieranh.  ix.  569 
Unwilling  To  be  so  goald  [they]  struggle.  1718  Enter- 
tainer No.  41,  280  A  Design  to  imprison  and  Gaol  him  for 
Life  1887  Times  29  An  M  of  whom  ..  have 

I'.-il  fir  tht:ir  sha  c  i  =  i  the  knavery. 

/3.    1604'!'.  \Vu;.,!'  ^24  They  ..enforce  him  a^ 

a   iud^t-,   lik  te    them    by   Justice.     1633 

.MS  A'.i/.  2  I  ,  iliui    :irc  jailed    uji   U 

dark  ..dungeon   of  hell.     1787  J/ist.   /V//MW,  .' 

375  Day,  Colton,  Clark  and  BK>wnt  jailed— tb« 


JAILER. 

found.  1875  TENNYSON  £>.  Mary  in.  v,  One,  whose  bolts, 
That  jail  you  from  free  life,  bar  you  from  death.  1889  C. 
KING  Queen  of  Bedlam  265  The  scoundrel  had  a  wife  in 
Denver,  where  he  was  finally  tracked  and  jailed. 

Hence  Jarling,  gao-ling  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  «. 

1622  [see  above].  1705  HICKEKINGILL  Priest -i  r.  iv.  (1721) 
213  Content  to.. do  the  Priests  Drudgery  in  Gaoling  and 
Burning.  i86a  C.  J.  VAUGHAN  Bk.  -V  Life  40  Not  the  jail- 
ing  of  the  evil  nature,  but  rather  the  exercising  of  the  good, 
is  the  true  aim  and  work  of  youthful  discipline.  1^869  TKNN\- 
SON  Pelleiis  fy  Ettarrti  336, 1  will,  .tame  thy  jailing  pr:; 
to  thine  hand. 

Jai'lage,  gao'lage.  rare.     [ad.  F.  geolage,  f. 
gcole  JAIL  :  sec  -AGE.]     The  jailer's  fee. 
1853  JAMES  Agnes  Sorel  II.  162  It  is  the  gaolage  due. 

Jail-bird,  gaol-bird  (Az<~ ••Ibaid).  Forms: 
see  JAIL  sf>.  [\\ith  allusion  to  a  caged  bird.] 
A  prisoner  in  jail ;  esp.  one  who  has  been  long,  or 
is  often,  in  jail,  a  habitual  criminal;  also,  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

a.  1618-61  HOLYDAV  Juvfnalzi,  Serz'itia  and  Ergttstala, 
in  Florus,  signify  Slaves  and  Gaol- ISirds.  1691  WASHINGTON 
tr.  Klilton's  Def.  Pop.  vi.  M.'s  Wks.  (1851)  169  Thou  Goal- 
bird  of  a  Knight,,  .thou  everlasting  scandal  to  thy  Native 
Countrey !  1701  DE  FOE  True-born  Eng.,  Fine  Speech  124 
In  Print  my  Panegyricks  fill  the  Street.  And  hired  Goal- 
Birds  their  Huzza's  Repeat.  1860  H.  GOUGER  Imprison- 
tnt-nt  fiunnak  xx.  226  We  had  now  become  old  ntof-birds. 

£.  1603  J.  DAVIES  Alicrocosmas,  etc.  SOHH.  to  Lady  Rich 
(1878)  99/1  It  made  thee  subiect  to  a  laile's  controule.  But, 
such  a  lafle-bird  heauenly  Nightingale.  i68s  Mix/lie/  of 
Cabals  21  The  bare  oaths  of  a  pack  of  Jayl-birds.  1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  IV.  ciii,  She  bestowed  on  him  the 
epithets  of  spendthrift,  jailbird  and  unnatural  ruffian.  1883 
Conleinp.  Rev.  Aug.  172  The  one  thing  most  dreaded  by  the 
old  jail-bird  is  work  requiring  bodily  exertion. 

Jarl-deli:ver,  v.  notue-wJ.  [A  back-formation 
from  JAIL-DELIVEBY  in  sense  2.]  trans.  To  deliver 
from  jail. 

1631  K.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  i.  8  It  dissolves  the 
very  workes  of  the  devill,  laile-delivers  his  prisoners. 

Jail-delivery,  gaol-delivery.  [See  DE- 
LIVERY.] 

1.  The  clearing  a  jail  of  prisoners  by  bringing 
them  to  trial,  esp.  at  the  assizes ;  hence,  the  judicial 
process  by  which  every  prisoner  awaiting  trial  in  a 
jail  is  either  condemned  or  acquitted  at  the  assizes. 
See  DELIVEK  v.1  2  c. 

1464  Nottingham  Kcc.  II.  377  Paied  to  the  Justices  nf 
Deliuerance  for  the  Gaole  Delyuere.  1487  Act  3  Hen.  I  'II. 
c.  4  §  2  The  next  generall  c-'iillc  duly*  «.re  of  the  same  gaill-  . 
in  every  Shire,  a  1548  HALL  Chrj'i..  lien.  I' 111  243^ 
[He]  came  before  the  Justices  of  Gaole  delivery  at  Nov.  • 
gate.  1618  L.  PARSONS  in  Lis'iier?  /'n/i-™  1 1 887;  Ser.  n.  II. 
154  My  lord  deputy  intends  . .  to  make  a  priuate  j.-tolc  t!c 
liuery  at  Corck  of  all  the  pirats  lately  taken.  1769  BLACK- 
STONE  Comin.  IV.  267  They  have,  -a  commission  of  general 
gaol  delivery  ;  which  empowers  them  to  try  and  deliver 
every  prisoner,  who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  when  the  judges 
arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  indicted,  or  for  what- 
ever crime  committed.  1858  ll]..\  EKl!>i:i  I/iat.  hitiia  II.  V. 
v.  380  A  court  of  oyer  and  terminci  and  jail-delivery  was  un- 
doubtedly competent  to  try  crimes. 

fiS-    *579-8o  NORTH  I'tittarch,  Coriolamts  (ed.  Null)  II.  • 
184  But  my  only  demaunde  consisteth,   to  make-  a  Kayle 
deliverie  of  all  evills.    1860  KMEKSON  Cond.  Life,  Considera- 
tions Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  417  It  was.  .a  general  jail-delivery  of 
all  the  rowdies  of  the  rivers. 

b.  ellipt.  for  Sessions,  Court,  or  Commission  of 
jail-delivery. 

1611  DAVIES  Why  Ireland,  etc.  (1747)  109  At  a  goal  de- 
liuery  at  Waterford  before  lohn  Wogan.  1670-1  HA>VSLL 
Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  371  He  had  given  orders  to  the  Judges 
to  adjourn  the  Goale  Delivery  at  the  Old  Bailey  till  the 
loth  of  March. 

2.  Deliverance  from  jail  or  imprisonment 

1592  DAVIIS/MM«rA5«lu(lSao)  looWereitknownetoall, 
What  life  our  Soules  do  by  this  death  receaue,  Men  would 
it  birth,  or  Gaole  deliuery  call,  a  1661  FULLF.K  ll'ortfiifs  I. 
(1662)  37  To..imploy  the  charity  of  well  affected  people  for 
a  General  Goale  Delivery,  of  all  English  L'apthes,  in  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  [etc.].  1780  BURKE  Sf.  Bristol  previous  to  l-llti'tion 
Wks.  III.  378  The  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  make  a 
general  arbitrary  jail-delivery.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Aluil.  11. 
note,  Ratcliffe  . .  was  released  by  the  Porteous  Mob  when 
under  sentence  of  death  ; . .  the  Highlanders  made  a 
jail-delivery  in  1745.  1826 —  H'ootist.  xxxvii,  The  inferior 
personages  of  the  grand  jail-delivery  at  Woodstock  1 ,' 

Jailer,  jailor,  gaoler  (dg^-lai).    Forms: 

a.  3  gayholor,  4-6  gailer,  4-7  gayler,  5  gaylere, 
6  gaylour,  -or,  6-7  gailor,  7  goaler,  7-  gaoler. 
/3.  4  iaioler,  iaoler(e,  iailere,  iaylar,  4-5  iaylere, 
4-6  iayler,  4-7  iailer,  (5  iaylarde,  6  ioyler).  (\  7 
iayl-,  iailour,  7-8  jaylor,  -our,  7-  jailer,  jailor, 
•y.  5  geil-,  geyl-,  geayl-,  geyel-,  7  gealer.  [Two 
types  corresp.  to  gaol,  jail:  l~)  gayholtr,  gayler, 
gailer,  etc.,  a.  ONF.  gayolierre,  gaiolcre,  accus. 
gaioleor,  f.  gaiole;  2)jaioler,jaoler(e,jailt'i.t.  etc., 
a.  OF.  jaiofeur,  jeolier  (F.  gitlu-r  ,  f.  jaiole,  jcole, 
geole  :  see  JAIL  sb.  and  -ER2  2.]  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  jail  or  of  the  prisoners  in  it ;  a  jail-keeper. 

a.     ciioo  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  98/204    He   let  nime  alle   |'C 
gayholers  :  and  tormenti  heom  ful  sore,     c  1320  .\i> 
1652  A  wente  quik  out  of  prisoun  Be  b<  ]   com 

aduiin.     1465   Mann.   $   llaiiscli.    Erf.    iKoxb.l    179   'Ihe 
•  •  that  was  att  Colchester.     1530-1  Act  22  Hi  n.  I  ill, 
c.  12  The  -ayde  (iaylour  or  Keper  of  pryson.     1611  S 

.  \.  iv.  2u|  Thou  shall  be  then  freer  tha 
1765  HI.ACKSIONI;  Conim.  I.  ix.  ^ft  margin,  Coalers  ai 

i.mts  of  the  sheriff.     1859  UICKI- NS  T.  I 
ii,  Two  gaolers.,  went  out,  [=1  '"• 
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ft.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  4434  (Cott.)  Son  was  toheph  !,.• 
dere  witpe  maister  iailere  [  Ibid.  17^,1^  I ' 

pair   laikrs  [(A'"//,    uii^lcris]  to   J>;iiiu   1  .u   .  .iM.     1/1380  .Y;>    ; 

}>e  Amyral .  .clepcde  ys  iayler  |>er  a  stod.  c  1410 
tVmv/.  I'Hod.  st.  731  But  he  laylardes  folowcdon  J>is  thctV 
full  fast.  1516  TIM-ALL  .  (< -is  xvi.  .•  ^  'rtit.-yc.ist  them  into 

preson,  commaundynge  the  loyler [1531  iayler;  1611  layluur] 

to  kepe  them  surely,     a  1625    1'ovs    //  ~ks,  (1630)  262 
cunning  lailour  ..  he  will  be  sure  to  keepe  the  prison  doorc 


and  candles. 

Y.     c  1375  SVi  £•*£•  '  'tints,  Adrian  159  With  ^eilcris  |>ane 
cane  he  tretc.     1485  CAXTOS  CAas.  Gt.  89  Brutamonl  the 
jyiiylcr  made  Olyuer  &  his  felawes  to  auale  douti  in  to  a 
pryson.    [1688  Gealer  :  see  JAIL  si),  i  y.] 
b.  transf.  andy^-. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyskm.  (Percy  Soc.)  33  Jaylers 
of  justyce.  1607  SHAKS.  Car.  v.  i.  65  His  Iniury  The  Gaoler 
to  his  pitty.  1642  FULLKR  Holy  .y  /V<yC  St.  \\.  xxi.  352  A 
slavish  fear,  the  jaylour  of  the  soul.  iB»i  Examiner  i  Apr. 
200/1  That  we  should  act  as  the  perpetual  gaolers  of  Napo- 
leon was  mo>t  horrible  and  disgraceful.  1864  CONINGTON 
.-Eucid  (1866)  7  The  jailor-monarch  of  the  wind. 

Jaileress,  gaoleress  (d^'bri-s;.    Also  8-9   | 
Jailoreas.     [f.  prec.  +  -ESS.]     A  female  jailer. 

1748   RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (iSn)   II.  xii.  72   My  saucy 

ured   me,  that  all  my  oppositions  would  not     , 
Minify  that  pinch  of  snuff.     1796  Plain  Sense  III.  67  He     , 
would  find  such  a  jailoress  as  he  desired.     1863  SALA  dipt. 
Dangerous  I.  x.  285  Knocked  about  by  the  Turnkeys,  or 
abused  by  the  Gaoleress. 

Jai'lering,  gao  lering.  rare.  Also  9  jailor- 
ing.  [See  -ING*  i  c.]  The  occupation  of  a  jailer. 

1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Rev.  I.  v.  vi,  Jail,  Jailoring  and  Jailor, 
all  three.. must  finish.  1897  Daily  Xrws  1 8  Nov.  2/1  'Ah!' 
says  the  Sergeant,  .and  smoothes  down  that  hair  of  his  which 
anxious  years  of  gaolering  have  dyed  to  its  whitish  hue. 

Jailership,  gaplership  (d^lwjip).  Also 
7-9  jailorship.  [f.  JAILER,  etc.  +  -SHIP.]  The 
office  or  function  of  a  jailer. 

1485  Rolls  Parlt.,  VI.  349/1  The  Office  of  Jailershipp  of 
the  Chekergate,  and  Burgesgate,  of  oure  Towne  of  Dynbigh. 
1611  COTGR.,  Clu-page,.  .Goalership.  1688  [see  JAIL  sb.  i  y]. 
1831  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  11864) IV-  "4  Sne  [Mary*  Queen  of 
Scotsl  was  removed,  .to  the  severer  jailership  of  Paulet. 

Jai'lery.  nonce-wd.  [f.  JAIL  sb.  +  -EBY.]  Con- 
finement, imprisonment. 

1825  HONE  Every-day  Bk.  I.  691  The  decent  jailery  of  a 
Hyht  wicker  cage. 

Jail-fever,  gaol-fever  (d.^i-liffvoi).     [f.  \ 
JAIL,  GAOF,  sb.  +  FEVER  s&]     A  virulent  type  of 
typhus- fever,  formerly  endemic  in  crowded  jails, 
and  frequent  in  ships  and  other  confined  places. 

[1750  PRINGT.E  (title)  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  Hospital  and  Jail  Fevers.)  1753  J.  PRISGLE  mPhil.  Trans. 
XLVIII.  42  Cases  of  the  true  goal-fever  arising  from  the 
gaol  itself.  1780  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  578/1  No  signs  of  a  jail- 
fever  were  ever  discovered  in  the  Russian  prisons.  1800  Ktd, 
Jrnl.  IV.  356  The  gaol  fever  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  except 
on  board  of  ships  or  in  crowded  towns.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Gaol  fever,  a  term  for  a  very  infectious  and  fatal  fever  which 
at  various  times ..  has  broken  out  in  crowded,  dirty  prisons. . . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  Typhus  fever  generated  in  the 
prison  out  of.  the  filth,  and  overcrowding,  and  bad  diet  and 
close  foul  air.  1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl  II.  xxii,  Her  cheek 
grew  pale  and  thin  :  her  eyes  became  unnaturally  bright : 
I  feared  gaol-fever. 

Jai'lish,  a.  rare.  [f.  ]\u,sl>.  +  -ISH.1.]  Akin  to 
or  suggestive  of  a  jail ;  jail-like. 

1751  SMOLLETT  l\-r.  Pic.  IV.  xcix,  A  sort  of  jailish  cast 
contracted  in  the  course  of  confinement. 

Jain,  II  Jaina  (d^'n,  dg^'na},  si),  and  a.  [Hindi 
jaiua :— Skr.jaina  of  or  pertaining  to  a  Buddha  or 
saint,  f.  jina.  a  Buddha,  a  (Jain)  saint,  lit.  '  over- 
comer',  f.  root//  conquer,  overcome.] 

a.  sb.  A  member  of  a  non-Brahminical  East 
Indian  sect,  established  about  the  sixth  century  B.  c. , 
the  principal  doctrines  of  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  Buddhism,  b.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Jains  or  their  religion. 

1805  COLEBROOKE  in  Asiatic  Rfs.(iSoS)  V.  483  In  the  books 
of  the  Jainas.  IHd. ,  A  treatise  by  a  Jaina  author.  1809  C. 
MACKENZIE  ibid.  IX.  mhcaitiiiff,  Account  of  the  Jams.  I/ml., 
Books  on  the  laws,  customs,  ceremonies  and  regulations  of  the 


to  the  Brahmanical  system.  1881  Athewtum  30  July  142/2 
The  Jaina  religion  is  closely  connected  with  Dudohism. 

ilence  Jai'nisiu,  the  religious  system  of  the 
Jains;  Jai'nist sb.  and  a.  =  JAIX. 

i8«6  G.  S.  FABER  Orig.  Pagan  Iilol.  II.  iv.  vi.  486  The 
Jainist  or  Mahimanian.'  Ibid.  III.  vi.  iii.  4*9  Among  the 
liu.ldhic  sect  of  the  Jainists.  1858  J.  M.  LUULOW  Brit. 
India  1. 66  The  three  great  forms  of  religious  worship  which 
have  sprung  from  Hindooism ..  Buddhism,  JainUm,  and  the 
Sikh  faith.  1893  \alion  (N.Y.i  9  Mar.  182/2  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  contemporary  literature  to  appeal  to,  for  the 
Jainist  books  also  are  of  the  later  date. 

Jaiole,  Jaiolere,  obs.  forms  of  JAIL,  JAILER. 

Jaip,  Jaiper,  Sc.  forms  of  JAPE,  JAPEB. 

Jake,  earlier  form  of  JAUK  v.  Sc.,  to  trifle. 

Jakes  (d.?tTiks).  Now  rare.  Forms  :  6  iaeques, 
6-7  iaxe,  iakes,  iaques,  7  jacks,  7-8  jaques, 
7-  lakes  (also  6  lake,  8  jack).  Plural,  6  iaxes, 
7  jakeses,  jaqueses,  8  Jakes' s  ;  also  in  same  fotm 
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us  sing.  [Origin  unascertained;  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  be  from  the  proper  naiiu-  J  antics,  Jaka  ; 
or  from  yiz/v-AV,  'Jack',  quasi Jakkes,  'Jack's'. 

Tintin/iuli     ' 

uling  of  Bakehouse'.)) 

1.  A  privy. 

153.  in  Elfis  Orig.  Lett.  Scr.  MI.  III.  84  The  laques  was 
very  well  doon.     1538  /«r<.  in  J.  \V.  C'lark  A.. 
04  The  jikes  of  theoorter.    1549!'"  K.-I/  I'ref. 

Bj,  A  great  nombre  of  them  whyeh  purchased  those  super- 
stycyou.s-  -erued  of  those  I.ybrarie  bok 

to  serue  theyr  i  >  scoure  theyr  caivii' 

1552   UULOKT,  5i  ,  bogard,  or  draught,  latriita. 

1570  LKVISS  J'(»»;;/.  \+i\\  lake,  fjric.i.  1596  HAHISOTC.N 
MffyUlhAjajt  P:>f.  I.-I4  14  Because  I  will  write  of  a  Jakes. 
1620  .YrtTivr,-/;  l/,>:,sc/i.  l:k.  145  To  a  I)  Her  for  tylliiiK  the 

jacks,  vjfz".   1634  DecutHtiitt  fgst.  P»y»w  (Cunden)  12  They 

..dragged  his  carckesse  throughe  ihe  citty--,  and  cast  it  into 
the  common  Jake*.  16491-;.  H  ii-ect.  12  Letthe 

hous  bee  made  a  Jakes  for  Mr.  Jaque.s.    1651  Mitiuhestert  rt. 
.  (1887)  IV.  202  Noe  close  stoole,  Jackes,  Carrion  or 
^  ccastvpon  the  A'  kers  Middinge.    1701  C.  WULLLV 
JrtiL  AViy  !Vr>tM86o)26The  more  unhealthful  it  may  prove, 
by  reason  of  Jaques,  Dunghills  and  other  excreni 
.stagnations.    1727  P.  WALKER  Lift:  <>//VriV«  in  />'/.^r.  rrt'sl*. 
(1827^  I.  i44Hc[Arius]  went,  .into  a  common  Jack  and  purg'd 
out  all  his  Inwards.     1788  V.  Kxox  tt'intcr  K--cn.  1.  n.  -xv. 
211  His  book  is  a  nasty  book,  and  fit  only  for  the  jakes.   1855 
KISGSLEY  Weitw,  Ho  u86i)  168  The  fox  . .  that . .  jumped 
down  a  Jakes  to  escape  the  hounds. 
b.  transf.  andyfy. 

1579  TOMSON  Calvin's  Seriir.  Tint.  967/1  What  vermine, 
I  pray  you,  is  there  of  Monkcs,  and  Priestes,  and  all  that 
Cleargie?  . .  that  filthie  and  stinking  iaxe  hath  filled  the 
world  so  full.  1637  GlLLESPli-:  Eng.  l'of>.  drctu.  Kp.  F,  iij, 
Cast  forth  as  things  accursed  into  the  lakes  of  eternal! 
detestation.  1660  Life  $  Death  Mrs.  Rump  2  Hell  ..  that 
stinking  poysonous  place  called  the  He  of  Jaqueses.  1701 
DE  FOE  Tnte-born  Eng.  194  We  have  been  Europe's  Sink, 
the  Jakes  where  she  Voids  all  her  OfTal  Out-cast  Progeny. 
1753  SMOLLETT  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  13/1  Who  eagerly  explore 
the  Jakes  of  Rabelais,  for  amusement.  1829  BESTHAM  /  \t:i. 
Justice  r73  The  Jakes,  of  late  so  notorious  by  the  name  cf 
the  Secondary's  Office  in  the  city  of  London. 

2.  Excrement ;  filth,  s.  w.  dial. 

1847-78  HALLIW.,  Jakes,  .applied  in  Devon  to  any  kind 
of  filth  or  litter,  1880  in  East  fy  ll^t-st  Corn-la.  Glossaries. 
1886  in  ELWOKTHY  llr,  Somerset  H'ord-book. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as,  Jakes  door,  jakes-likez.&y, 
f  jakes-barreller,  •)•  Jakes-farmer,  Jakes-man,  a 
man  employed  to  clean  out  privies;  so  f  Jakes- 
farming ;  -fjakes-houso  =  Jakes. 

1596  XASHE  Saffron  n'alden  155  Like  a  *iakes  barreller 
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lakes-farmers,  Fidlers,  Ostlers,  Oysterers.  1639  HORN  & 
ROD.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  Iviii.  §  624  The  common  draught- 
house  . .  which  the  Jakes-farmer  . .  makes  cleane.  1577  tr. 
Bnllin^cr's  Decades  (1592)  890  A  doonghill  God, . .  a_  god 
of  the  *iakeshouse.  1606  SYLVESIER  Du  Rnrtas  II.  iv.  i. 
David  1251  Flames  from  his  eies,  front's  mouth  corns  ''lakes- 
like  fumes.  1630  DAVENANT  Cruel  Brother  Wks.  (1673)  475 
On  that  branch  appears  a  Hang-man,  Then  a  *Jakes-man, 
then,  a  Tinker. 

Jalap  (djce-bp,  d.^-bp),  sb.  Also  7-8  jallap, 
jallop.jollop.  [  =  K.  jalap,  ad.  Sp.  jalapa,  _in  full 
purga  de  Jalapa,  {mm.  Jalapa  formerly  Xalafa, 
a  city  of  Mexico,  in  Aztec  Xalapan  (pronounced 
Jala-pan),  lit.  'sand  by  the  water'  f.  xalli  sand  f 
all  water  +  pan  upon.  (Skeat  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  1889.)  Aztec  names  in  -an,  with  accent  on 
.penult,  uniformly  lost  the  n  in  Spanish.] 

1.  A  purgative  drug  obtained  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  Exogonium  {Ipoinaa*)  Purga  and  some 
other  convolvulaceous  plants  ;  the  active  principle 
is  the  resin  contained  in  the  tubers  (resin  ofjalap\ 

1675  GREW  Disc.  Tastes  v.  §  6  Jalap  hath  a  special 
property  of  irritating  the  Glandulous  Parts  of  the  Mouth, 
and  Throat.  1681  tr.  U'illis'  Kfin.  Mai.  Wks.  Vocal)., 
jalaf,  a  purging  drug.  1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Oats  A> 
K.  A.'s  iii.  Wks.  18121.19  The  Lad,  who  would  a  Pothccaiy 
shine,  Should  powder  claws  of  crabs,  and  jalap,  fine.  1866 
Treas.  fiat.  626/1  Although  the  best  jalap  is  obtained  from 
Exogonium  prtrga,  yet  many  species  of  Ifomma  supply  it, 
though  of  an  inferior  quality.  1880  J.  W.  LK,G  Bile  175 
Next  to  Colocynth  as  a  cholagogue  Rohrig  sets  jalap. 

2.  TheMexican  climbing  plant  Exogonium  Purga, 
with  salver-shaped  purplish  flowers ;  also  applied  to 
some  allied  plants  yielding  a  similar  drug. 

False  or  Garden  J.,  MiraHlis  Jalafa;  E.  Indian  J., 
Ipomxa  Turpctlmm  ;  Male  I.,  Jalap  Tops,  /.  orizabcnsis 
(1.  hitaloides) ;  Mechoacan  J.,  /.  Jalafa ;  Wild  J.,  Can- 
vohndns panduratits.  (Miller  /V«i«/-".' 

1698  G.  THOMAS  Pcmilvania  19  Poke-Root,  called  in 
England  Jallop.  1725  BRAUII  v  Fam.  /'/, •/.,  Night-shade, 
a  Plant  which  the  Learned  Father  Plumier  . .  calls  Jalap. 
1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  394  Houstoun  ..  had  travelled  into 


V     1876  HAKI.I  .  ed.  6)501  Jal., 

grown  in  tin-  (  p';n  air  in  b.ilanical  gardens  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  on  the  continent. 

3.  attrib.,   as  jalaf  plant,    root,  tuber;   jalap- 
stalks,  jalap-wood  (see  quot.  186:1-72). 

1811  A.  ralc  *e 

jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days.     1865-72  W  \ 
Cht'iii.   III.  436  Spurious,  woody  or  fusiform  jal. 
wood,  or  jalap-stalks,,  .the  root  of  Conroh'K. 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  genuine  jalap.     1866  7 . 

.,11}  J'urf.i . .  furnishes  the  true  Jalap  tubers 
of  commerce. 


JAM. 

Hence  Jalap  v.   trans.,  to  dose  or  purge  with 

jalap. 

1768   FOOTE  Devil  m  2  Stiiks  in.  Wks.   1799  II.   277 
.  .  .we  bled  the  wi~,t  »anl.  and  jalloped  ti 

' 
again  had  recourse  to  the  j..  ::ie). 

Jalapin      ,.  •   .a;  in  .    i  ft,- m.    [i.  m<:<\.\..  jalapa 

of  the 

purgative  piinciples  ul    ol  ;i  and   allied 

•:ie  re-sin  of  jalap-stalks.    So  Jala-pic  a.  in 
jala pic  acid,  (-',?HS,OM,  an  acid  pKnluctd 
solving  i  ^.leuus  M.huions  of  the  alkalis 

or  alkaline  canh;.      Its  salu  are  Ja-lapatei. 
1832  Encycl.  lint.  (cd.  7)  VI.  467/1    JaUppin  ..  , 
by    Mr.    Hume    in    1824-     1865  72  WAI 
L/u-m.    III.   439  Jalapin   is  a 
translucent  when  in  thin  plates.     //W.  4  ,7    I 

Hydiate  of  lead  dis> 
forming  an  amorphous,  easily  soluble  salt. 

Jale,  obs.  foim  of  JAN..     Jalloped,  mi 
Lea-El)  a.  Her.,  wattled.    Jaime,  obs.  Sc.  f.  JAMIL 
Jalous,  Jalousie,  obs.  ft".  JEALOUS,  JKA 
Jalouse     djaln'z'i,  V.   Sc.     [a.   F.  jaloustr  to 
regard  with  jealousy  (13-14111  c.  in  Godtf.  Ccmipl.}, 
i.  jaloux,  -cruse  JEALOUS.] 

1.  trans.  To  suspect ;  to  be  suspicious  about. 
1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xxxviii,  'I  will  lell  ye ',  said  Jenny. 

1 1  jaloused  his  keeping  his  face  frae  us,  and  speaking  wi'  a 
made-like  voice '. 

2.  To  suspect  (that  a  thing  is  so);   to  have  a 
suspicion  of;  to  surmise,  guess.    (With  simple  ol>j. 
or  obj.  cl. ;  also  absol.} 

1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xvi,  He  jaloused  their  looking  into  his 
letters  at  Fail-port.  1827  --  Surg:  Dau.  ii,  I  am  jalousing 
that  the  messenger  and  his  warrant  were  just  brought  in  to 
prevent  any  opposition.  1883  HLACK  Shannon  Btlh  xxxii, 
I  jalouse  there'll  be  more  grey  nor  red  in  my  beard  by  that 
time.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  119  Never  for  a 
minute  did  I  jaloose  what  was  comin'. 

H  3.  (Misused  by  southern  writers.')  a.  To  regard 
with  jealousy,  b.  To  begrudge  jealously. 

1879  A.  RM-:D  Alice  Bridgt-  341  The  Queen,  .ever  jaloused 
favourites  of  the  King.  1881  PALGRAVK  Latty  Catherine's 
Lament,  O  Queen  !  O  Woman  1  does  thy  rage  Jalouse  me 
one  caress?  1886  K.  F.  BURTON  Aral:  \:*.  >abr.  ed.)  1.  44 
He  jaloused  him  and  planned  to  do  him  a  harm. 

|]  Jalousie  jaluzr).  [F.,  =  jealousy  ;  also  as 
here.]  A  blind  or  shutter  made  with  slats  which 
slope  upwards  from  without,  so  as  to  exclude  sun 
and  rain,  and  admit  air  and  some  light. 

[1591  PERCIVALL  Sp.  Diet.,  Gebsia,  iealousie,  also  a  window 
lid.  1598  FLORIO,  Gt'losia,  iealousie,  . .  a  letteisc  w  i 
drawing  window.)  1824  Blaefcu.'.  Mag.  XV.  462  \S  e  ti.ive 
jalousies  not  only  to  our  windows  but  to  our  breasts.  1833 
MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxx,  Houses  after  houses  ..  with 
their  green  jalousies,  dotting  the  landscape.  1851  Out.  A- 
Rt'gitl.  R.  Engineers  xix.  90  The  Galleries,  instead  of  being 
always  open  to  the  Sun  and  Weather.  shouM  have  Jalousie?., 
in  fixed  and  moveablc  portions.  1859  TENNKNT  Ceylon 
(ed.  21  II.  153  Their  floors  are  tiled,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows formed  of  Venetian  jalousies 

Hence  Ja  lousied  a.,  provided  with  a  jalousie. 

1847  Mi;s.  SHERWOOD  Life  xvii.  317  Vast  doorways,  having 
their  green  jalousied  doors.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  3/1 
Crooked,  ill-paved  streets,  of  tall  jalousied  houses. 

Jam  (d^ctm),  sl>.1  Also  9  jamb.  [f.  JAM  t/.1] 
The  action  of  jamming ;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  jammed,  or  tightly  packed  or  squeezed,  so  as 
to  prevent  movement ;  a  crush,  a  squeeze ;  a  mass 
of  things  or  persons  tightly  crowded  and  packed 
together  so  as  to  prevent  individual  movement ;  a 
block  in  a  confined  street,  river,  or  other  passage. 

1806-7  J-  BERES(-OKD  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826* 
be  locked  up  in  the  very  heart  of  tl .•  :---d  of  all 

the  rooms,  by  that  elegant  jam  of  human  kind  which  con* 
stitutes  the  great  charm  of  your  torments.  i8ia  H.  &  J. 
SMITH  Ktj.  Addr.,  Theatre  19  All  is  bustle,  sqw 
jabbering,  and  jam.  1817  LONC.K  in  LiJ^  (iSyii  I.  \iii.  i.  :, 
1  have  been  several  times  lo  her  evening  jams  ;  ' 
was  Lent,  there  was  no  dancing.  1838  J.  T.  HODGE  in  C.  T. 
Jackson  ind  Ref.  Gent,  i'nli.  Lands  65  In  descending  we 
find  it  . .  overgrown  for  miles  w-ith  elder  bushes,  and  ob- 
structed by  jams  of  trees.  1848  THO,  '.(1894)3 
Here  is  a  close  jam,  a  hard  rub,  -.  1858 
CARLVLE  Fredt.  Gt.  x.  ii.  II.  592  There  being  a  jam  of 
carriages,  and  no  getting  forward  for  half  the  day.  1860 
Chamh.  Jrnl.  XIV.  241  There  was  a  jam  of  people.  1863 
Sat.  A'<T'.  305  There  are  two  great  centres  and  niulei  of 
jam,  and  crush,  and  obstruction.  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift 
Atuer.  83  The  'gorge'  or  'jam  tied  by  some  of 
these  large  pieces  of  ice  getting  piled  in  such  .1 

he  river  as  to  form  a  sort  of  barrier  or  dam  which 
backed  the  water  up  to  a  llo 

b.  The  tight  squeezing  of  one  or  more  movable 
parts  of  a  machine  into  or  against  another  part  so 
that  they  cannot  move;  the  blocking  or  si 
of  a  machine  from  this  cause. 

1890  7V»««6Dec.  12/4  The  cocking  tumbler  can  !• 
round,  with  a  consequent  jam. 
in  the  hurry  of  battle  would  not  notice,     n  v 
would  ensue,  unless  the  soldier  tried  lo  use  his  rit! 

.L/ine  arm  at  ll 

C.  attrib.  anil  Con:/',  .mainly  in  words  of  the 
Ainci  lean  lumber-trade),  as  jam-boom,  a  boom  on 
a  river  for  jamming  or  blocku 
sent  down  the  stream  for  transportation;  jam- 
breaker,  one  who  unlixes  nr  breaks  up  a  jam  of 
flouting  ^i/i  *"  jam-breaking 


JAM. 

(ibid.)  ;  jam-nut,  an  auxiliary  nut  screwed  down 
upon  the  main  nut  to  hold  it  (Webster,  1864) ;  jam- 
weld  (f'orfinf), '  a  weld  in  which  the  heated  ends 
or  edges  of  the  parts  are  square  butted  against  each 
other  and  welded'  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 
1870  Lumtermans  o.ir.  I  Oct.,  Krom  the  jua-bo 

.id  of  the  sorting  works  is  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 

Jam  vdja:m),  **.2    Also  8  giam,  jaram.    [peril. 

:iv.  of  JAM  v.1  in  sense  'to  bruise-  or  crush  by 
pressure':  cf.  quots.  1747,  1781  below.] 

A  conserve  of  fruit  prepared  by  boiling  it  with 
sugar  to  a  pulp. 

1730-6  ISAii.tv  (folio1,  yam  of  Cherries,'  Raspberrk 
Iprob.  of  yaime,  i.e.  I  love  it ;  as  Children  used  to 
French  formerly,  when  they  liked  any  Thing)  a  Sweetmeat 
1747  Mxs.  GLASSI  Cooktry  Q$6 'I'o  Make  Kasberry  (Jiam. 
•f  this  Currant  Jelly,  and  a  Quart  of  Rasbemes, 
bruise  them  well  together,  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  [etc.] 
1755  JOHNSON,  Jam  (I  kivnv  not  \\licnce  derived',  a  con- 
serve of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  water.  1781  MRS. 
:  Crrr.  Mrs.  Deputy  Ser.  II.  III.  25  The  trotting 
horsi  will  make  my  strawberries  into  jamm  before 
they  reach  the  hand  of  y  fair  niece.  1845  ELIZA  ACTON  Mmf. 
Cookery  xxi.  467  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour  and  the 
colour  of  fruit  in  jams  and  jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until 
they  are  well  reduced  [etc.].  i86«  MBS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs. 
Hallib.  II.  iv,  Scarcely  had  Cyril  begun  to  enjoy  his  black 
currant  jam. 

b.  trans/,  andyff.   Something  good  or  sweet, 
esp.  with  allusion  to  the  use  of  sweets  to  hide  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  medicine,  or  the  like;   real 

jam,  Jam  and  fritters  .slang*,  a  real  treat. 

1881  T.  A.  GLTHKIE  I'ice-Vtrsil  xiv,  Ah  !  . .  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  find  it  all  jam  !  1883  Punch  3  Jan.  4/1  Without 
Real  Jam— cash  and  kisses— this  world  is  a  bitterish  pill. 
1896  I'all MallG.  6  Jan.  4/1  Its  [a  sermon's!  repetition  in  the 
guise  of  a  play  could  only  be  justified  if  the  jam  were  nice 
enough  to  make  us  forget  the  powder.  1897  MAKY  KISGSLEY 
/»'.  Africa  295  Exposing  yourself  as  a  pot  shot  to  ambushed 
natives  would  be  jam  and  fritters  to  Mr.  MacTaggart. 

c.  attril>.  and  Comb.,    as  jam-boiler,  -factory, 
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1866  MRS.  GASKEI  r    f/Yr™  4  />n«.  xv.  (1867)  153  Heavy 
box  after  heavy  box  jammed  up  the  pa^age.     1868  '1 
sos  Lucretius  169  As  crowds  that  in  an  hour  Uf  civic  tumult 
jam  the  doors,  and  bear  The  keepers  down. 
d.   To  bruise  or  crush  by  pressure. 

MAKKYAT  .Y.  F  rster  xiii,  His  hand   was  severely 


p:ivtry.  1883  'ANNIE  THOMAS  '  Mod.  Housewife  118  A  kind 
of  jam  custard  and  pastry-pudding  peculiar  to  the  district, 
and  known  as  'Bakewell  Pudding'.  1887  Pall  Klall  G. 
5  Sept.  3'i  His  stand-up  collar  was  of  the  kind  which  the 
glided  youth  of  I-ondon  describe  as  a  jam-pot.  1892  Daily 
AV:<-.r  16  Sept.  3/3  The  new  autumn  bonnets  have  the  small, 
high  crowns  known  as  'jam-pot '.  1896  Daily  News  19  Dec. 
8  '4  A  firm  of  jam  makers  were  ready  to  give  24,ooo/.  at  once 
for  the  site.  1899  \l\stm.  Gaz.  4  Apr.  1/3  His  jam-like 
propos.il  will  not  make  any  the  more  palatable  the  powder 
of  the  llill,  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  see  administered. 

Hence  Ja  mless  a.,  without  jam. 

1894  Cornh.  Maff.  May  499  She  thrives.. on  jamless  bread 
and  butter. 

II  Jam.  (clsam),  rf.3   ?  Ol>s.     [f.  JAMA.]     A  kind 
of  dress  or  Irock  for  children. 

1793  W.  HODGES  Tra-.-.  India  3  This  [long  muslin]  dress 
is  in  India  usually  worn  both  by  Hindoos  ana  Mahomedan 
and  is  called  Jammah ;  whence  the  dress  well  known  in 
England,  and  worn  by  children  is  usually  called  a  jam. 
18*1  SOUTHEY  in  Life  ff  Corr.  (1849)  I.  44,  I  had  a  fantastic 
costume  of  nankeen  . .  trimmed  with  green  fringe  ;  it  was 
called  a  vest  and  tunic,  or  a  jam.  1879  LOUISA  POTTER 
Ltincnsh.  .!/<•;«.  50  A  little  boy's  dress  she  always  called 

a||Jam  (dgam),  sb*  Also  jam,  jam.  ['Of 
obscure  origin '  (Yule).]  A  title  given  to  certain 
native  chiefs  in  Kutch,  Kattywar,  and  the  lower 
Indus. 

1843  SIR  C.  NAPIER  Let.  in  G.  Smith  Life  J.  Wilsm 

i  (40  Jam. — You  have  received  the  money  of  the  llritish 

for  taking  charge  of  the  dawk.     1849  E.  Ii.  EASTWICK  Dry 

Lta-'cs  12  A  small  sea-port  belonging  to  the  Jam  of  Nowan- 

acgar.     1899  Daily  AVrcj  26  July  3/2  The  late  Jam  [of 

nagger]  was  permitted  by  the  Government  of  India  to 

ili-i,ilu:nc  his  MHI  by  a  Mohammedan  lady,  ..he  selected 

Kumar  Ranjitsinghji  as  hU  ;ttion. 

Jam  (djtcm),  v.1     Also  8-9  jamb,  dial.  jaum. 

[ai'p.  onomatopoeic,  and  akin  to  CHAM,  CHAMP.] 

1.  trans.  To  press  or  squeeze  (an  object)  tightly 

. <  en   two  converging  bodies  or   surfaces;   to 

wedge  or  fix  immovably  in  an,  opening,  either  by 

forcing  the  object  in,  or  by  the  narrowing  or  closing 

in  of  the  sides. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xiii,  The  Ship  ..  stuck  fast,  jaum'd 

in  between  two  Rocks.    1753  WASHINGTON  Jriil.  Writ.  1889 

1. 38  We  were  jammed  in  the  Ice,  in  such  a  Manner  that  we 

expected  every  Moment  our  Raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to 

perish.    1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Xivb,  A  cask, 

.a:,  is  ..  said  to  be  jammed,  when  it  is  ..  wedged   in 

belwi  >dies,  so  as  not  to  be  dislodged  without 

..difficulty.     1794  Rigging  ff  Seamanship  I.  153  The  blocks 

up . .  with  wedges  in  a  clave.     1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 

Midi.  ii,  Wilson  ..  jammed  himself  so  fast,  that  he  was  un« 

c  1860    H.    STL'AKT 

Setim.tHs  Calcch.  14  The  rammer  is  jammed  in  the  gun. 
fig.  1865  CAKI.YI  y.  FrcM.  C,!.  xx.  i.  No  end  to  his  contriv- 
cspecially  when  you  have  him  jammed  into  a  corner. 
b.  To  make  fast  by  lightening. 

>7'5  4  I'tars  I'm',  in  When  the  Shark  had 

r  lush  the  Noose,  to  hale,  and  thereby 

t  about  him.     Ibid.,  I  jamm'd  the 

>f  the  Ro|>c,  and  haled  him  up. 

1755  I-'AI.CK  .  49  Kun  a  jewel  down,  and 

jam  all  the  sweeps  aiai<Uhi[is. 

C.  To  block  or  fill  up  (a  passage  or  avenue)  by 
crowding  or  crushing  into  it. 


JAMB 

1  1776  Trial  Thomas  /-.^Xr  i  Hi;  said,  he  had  that  inst.im 
made  his  escape.  .  His  jammah  was  torn.  1800  Asia:. 
Ktg.-i  Misc.  Tr.  257/1  They  were  in  plain  muslin  jamahs  and 
coloured  turbans  and  kummerbunds.  1831  HMKKLOTS  tr. 
OHtinwi't'-Islatn  Apj>,  xi,  The  Mohummudans  tie  their 
jamas  on  the  rit;ht  MIJ-J  ;  the  Hindoos,  on  the  left. 

Jamadar,  variant  of  JKMAIXUI. 

Jamaica  (dsara^ka).      The  name  of  a  large 

West  Indian  island.     Used  attrib.  in  the  names  of 
.  .  .  .  ... 

things  native  to  or  imported  from  that  island,  as 

Jamaica  bark,  bilberry  ',  birch,  buckthorn,  cherry  ; 
:    ebony,  fan-  palm.     Also  Jamaica  pepper,  a  name 
of  ALLSPICI,  ;  Jamaica  rum,  often  called  simply 
Jamaica;  Jamaica  wood  =  BRAZIL.} 


17  Dec.  5/6  Ihe  mate  got  his  hand  jammed,  and  received 
some  other  slight  injuries.     i88s  J.  B.  BAKKK  Scarborough 

.  men  had  each  a  leg  jammed  off. 
e.  dial.  {Eng.  and  U.S.}  To  press  hard  or  make 
firm  by  treading,  as  land  is  trodden  hard  by  cattle. 
1787  W.  MARSHALL  Norfolk  U795>  H.  Gloss.   (E.  D.  S.), 

:  Bender  firm  by  treading;  as  cattle  do  land  they  are  fi  p    BROWSK    Jamaica   299  ^Jamaica   EboiA 

focUeredon. 1890  m  c  «/. /?/c/.  as  L  .  S  .dial.  y-Aww.vi.    This  shrubby  tree  is  common  in  all  the  lower  hilh, 

2.  intr.    I  o  become  fixed,  wedged,  or  held  im- 
movably; to  stick  fast. 


1706  S.  SEWALL  Diary  6  Mar.  (1870)  II.  156  The  Ice  jam'd 
and  made  a  great  Damm.  1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  a 
xix.  (1859)  382  The  sumpier-muTe.  .came  down  rattling  past 
us  like  a  whirlwind,  until  she  jammed  between  the  stems  of 
two  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  1848  THOREAU  Maine  W.  (1894) 
33  Just  above  McCauslin's,  there  is  a  rocky  rapid,  where 
logs  jam  in  the  spring.  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  180 
The  cable  jammed  on  the  windlass. 

3.  trans.  To  cause  the  fixing  or  wedging  of  (some 
movable  part  of  a  machine)  so  that  it  cannot  work  ; 
to  lender  (a  machine,  gun,  etc.)  unworkable,  by 
such  wedging,  sticking,  or  displacement. 

1851  Illnstr^Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  362  Immediately  after  the 
first  shock.. the  screw  was  jammed  or  locked.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  24  Jan.  1/2  The  term  'jammed'.,  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  machine  gun  means  that  the  gun  ceased 
to  operate  from  some  disarrangement  of  the  parts.  1890 
Times  6  Dec.  12/4  When  the  extractor  grips  a  refractory 
cartridge  the  gun  is  jammed.  1891  LD.  HERSCHELL  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  LXV.  593/1  Her  propeller  got  foul  of  a  rope, 
so  that  the  shaft  was  jammed,  and  the  engines  could  not  be 
worked. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  machine,  gun,  etc. :  To  become 
unworkable  through  the  wedging,  sticking,  or  dis- 
placement of  some  movable  part. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  25  Mar.  6/1  From  five  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  rifles  would  jam  after  firing  one  or  two  rounds. 
1889  Spectator  21  Sept.,  If  the  guns  jam,  the  swords  break, 
and  the  bayonets  curl  up,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is 
necessarily  safety  in  the  multitude  of  stores.  1892  Law 
Times  Rep.  LXVII.  251/2  [There  can  be  no]  doubt  that 
this  machinery  did  jam,  and  that  it  was  the  jamming  which 
caused  the  collision. 

4.  trans.  To  press,  squeeze,  or  crowd  (a  number 
of  objects)  together  in  a  compact  mass ;  to  pack 
with  force  or  vigour ;  to  force  together. 

1768  WALES  in  I'hiL  Trans.  LX.  112  [The  ice]  consisted 
of  large  pieces  close  jambed  together.  1871  L.  STEPHEN 
Player.  Europe  \.  (1894)  121  The  masses.. were  crumbled 
and  jammed  together  so  as  to  form  a  road.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  14  Feb.  5/4  To  jam  them  together  in  one  or  two 
rooms  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  1886  R.  C.  LESLIE Sea-painttr's 
Log  x.  195  In  these  pockets  nearly  all  the  soles  of  a  catch 
are  found  jambed  together. 

5.  To  thrust,  ram,  or  force  violently  into  a  con- 
fined space. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  53  A  part  of  a  chain  . .  was 
jammed  in  so  fast.,  that  it  remained  so.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer 
(1864)  84  He  has  a  small  foot . .  and  he  would  squeeze,  jam, 
and  damn  it  into  a  thimble.  1848  DICKENS  Dombey  iv, 
Everything  was  jammed  into  the  tightest  cases.  1855 
CHAMIER  My  Travels  I.  i.  12  All  these  ..  useless  articles 
were  jammed  into  a  bag.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Rotnola  vi, 
Ruined  porticoes  and  columns  ..  jammed  in  confusedly 
among  the  dwellings  of  Christians.  1887  SIR  R.  H.  ROBERTS 
In  the  Shires  ii.  22  Hats  are  jammed  tightly  on  the  head. 
fig.  1829  SCOTT  Jrnl.  19  May,  I  have  no  turn  for  these 
committees,  and  yet  I  get  always  jamm'd  into  them.  1876 
G.  MEREDITH  Beauch.  Career  III.  xii.  214  He  wants  to  jam 
the  business  of  two  or  three  centuries  into  a  life-time. 

b.  To  thrust,  push,  dash,  or  drive  (anything) 
violently  or  firmly  against  something,  or  in  some 
direction,  as  down,  in. 

1836  Boston  Herald  12  Apr.  1/6  He  jammed  her  against 
the  bannisters.  iSfii  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  ii. 
(1889)  12  [He]  passed  close  under  the  bows  . .  the  steersman 
having  jammed  his  helm  hard  down.  1877  A".  //•',  Line. 
Gloss.,  Jaunt)  to  strike  another's  head  against  any  hard 
object,  such  as  a  wall.  1887  T.  N.  PAGE  Ole  Virginia  (1893) 
158  Polly  jambed  the  door  back,  and  returned  to  his  side. 

Hence  Jammed  ^nemd)///.  a.,  squeezed,blocked 
up;  Ja'mmedness, jammed  condition;  Ja'mming* 
•ubl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

(In  first  quot.  the  form  and  meaning  are  uncertain.) 

[1617  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  London  to  Hamburgh  Civ, 
The  chaine  was  shorter  then  the  halter,  by  reason  whereof 
us  not  strangled,  but  by  the  gamming  of  the  chaine 
which  could  not  slip  close  to  his  necke  he  hanged  in  great 
torments.]  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  yammiitt^, 
the  act  of  inclosing  any  object  between  two  bodies,  so  as  to 
render  it  immoveable.  1887  W.  CKANE  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
16  Nov.  2/2  The  mounted  men  charging  into  this  jammed 
crowd  every  now  and  then.  1887  A.  A.  WRIGHT  in  Boston 
A  end.  June  5  Browning's  conciseness  is  more  than  concise- 
ness ;  it  is  jammed], 

Jam  d^rem),  v.~  colloq.  [f.  JAM  sl>.2  :  cf.  butter 
vb.]  trans.  To  spread  with  jam. 

185*  MLNDY  Onr  Antipodes  (1857)  130  The  slices  of  bread 
.  as  if  they  had  been  first  jammed  and  then  well  scraped. 

Jain,  variant  of  JAMB. 

I  Jama,  jamah,  (dja-ma).  E.Ind.  &\soerron. 
jamma^h.  [Urdfi  (Pers.)  *-*l».  jdrnah  garment.] 
The  long  cotton  go\\n  worn  by  Hindoos. 


. 

i777G.  FOKSTER  l'#y.  round  ll\»-ld\.  586  On  both  sides  the 
\  ground  was  covered  with  a  thin  perennial  Mamaica-grn.^, 
!66o  HICKERINGILL  Jamaica  (1661)  12  A  kind  of  Pepper, 
that  tastes  like  Cloves,  and  very  Aromatick  (known  by  the 
name  of  ^Jamaica-  Pepper).  1775  AD  AIR  Amer.  hid.  339 
A  large  dose  of  old  *  Jamaica  [rum]  and  qualified  mercury. 
1848  Dianm  Dombev  xvii,  I'd  bet  a  gill  of  old  Jamaica.  . 
that  I  know.  ib&Cnnmvetrs  Bk.  Rates,  Woods,  Brazeletto 
or  "Jamaica  wood.  1789  Act  27  Geo.  filt  c.  13  Sched.  s.v. 
Wood)  Brazilletto  or  Jamaica  Wood  for  Dyers  use. 

llJaman  (dga'man).  E.  2nd.  Also  jamun, 
-oon.  [Hindi  jam  un.jd  man.]  The  fruit  of  Eugenia 
Jambolana\  =}AMBOLAN.  (Sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Rose-apple  or  JAMBO,  Evgsniafambos.) 

1816  LEYDEN  8:  ERSKINE  tr.  Mem.  Babery^  (Y.)  Another 
is  the  jaman.  .Its  fruit  resembles  the  black  Rrape,  but  has  a 
more  acid  taste,  and  is  not  very  good.  Ibid.,  note  (Y.),The 
jaman  has  no  resemblance  to  the  rose-apple  ;  it  is  more  like 
an  oblong  sloe  than  anything  else.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
65/2  The  Clove  tree,  the  Rose  apple,  and  Jamoon  of  India, 
formerly  included  in  Eugenia.  1842  Ibid,  XXIII.  483/1 
S{yzygium\  Janibolannm  .  .planted  near  villages,  .chiefly 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  called  Java  plum 
by  Europeans,  but  Jamoon  by  the  natives. 

Jamb  ^dgsem).  Forms  :  4-7  iambe,  7-  jamb, 
jambe;  also  5  iamne,  iawmbe,  5-6  iawme,  6 
ialme,  iamme,  6-7  iaumbe,  iame.  7  jaume, 
jayme,  jeame,geaum,  7-9  jam,  jaum,  8-9  jaumb, 
jawm.  [a.  F.  jambe  =  ONF.  gambet  Pr.  camba, 
Cat.,  It.  gamba  leg  :—  late  L.  gamba  '  hoof  ',  in  later 
pop.  L.  '  leg  '  ;  referred  by  Diez  to  an  earlier  camba 
(as  in  OSp.,  Pr.,  and  Sard.),  from  Celtic  camb~ 
crooked,  bent.  In  senses  i,  i  b,  still  spelt  jambe. 
The  dial,  pronunciation  from  Cumberland  and 
Yorkshire  to  Shropsh.  is  (dsym,  d^om).] 

1.  Her.  A  leg  ;   =  GAME. 

1715  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Jamb,  is  the  French  Word  signi- 
fying a  Leg,  or  Shank,  and  some  English  Heralds  have 
made  Use  of  it  in  that  Sense.  1882  CUSSANS  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3) 
87  A  Leg,  styled  heraldically  a  Jambe,  or  Gambe,  which  is 
usually  represented  as  erased,  or  torn  from  the  body. 

b.  Armour.  A  leg-piece  made  of  metal  or  cuir- 
bouilli  ;  cf.  JAMBEAU. 

[c  1386  :  see  JAMBEAU  i'.?~r.]  1834  PLANCH  £  Brit.  Cost.  138 
The  greaves  or  jambs  for  the  legs.  1860  FAIRROLT  CtiV/ftMM 
Eng.  (ed.  2)  in  In  the  armoury  of  Lord  Londesborough  is 
a  jambe  and  solloret  of  this  era. 

2.  Arch.  Each  of  the  side  posts  of  a  doorway, 

window,  or  chimney-piece,  upon  which  rests  the 
lintel  ;  a  cheek  ;  esp.,  in  popular  use,  (//.)  the  stone 

,    sides  or  cheeks  of  a  fire-place. 

1428    in    Heath    Grocers*  Com}.   (1869)    6    TJnwroughte 

j  Stapylton  stoone..for  wyndowes,  wyndow  jambes  and  sills. 
c  1467-9  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  642  Factura  unius 
Iambe  in  feni^tra  australi.  1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  111. 
xvii,  Subtill  muldrie  wrocht  mony  day  agone,  On  Buttereis, 
Ialme,  Pillaris  and  plesand  springis.  1565  GOLDING  Or  tits 

;  Mtt.  xii.  (1593)  284  Yet  caught  he  upon  his  shoulders  twainc 
A  stone  the  lawme  of  eilher  doore.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discov. 
Witchcr.  v.  i.  (1886)  73  He  [a  mouse]  was  killed  camming 

•  out  of  the  hole  of  a  jamme  in  a  windowe.  1611  COKYAT 
Crudities  303  In  one  of  the  higher  chambers  there  is  the 

j     fairest  chimney  for  clauy  and  ieames  that  ever  I  saw.     1611 

!  COTGR.,  Ante,  .  .  the  cheeke,  or  iaumbe  of  a  doore.  1663 
GERBIER  Counsel  7  Three  Inches  broader  than  the  breadth 
of  his  James  and  Cornish.  1719  D'Um  i.v  rills  11872)  VI. 
142  To  the  Jawm  of  a  Chimney  spend  I  my  breath.  1725 

j  W.  HALI-TENNY  Sound  l-luild.  13  Door,  or  Window,  whose 
Jaums.  .splays  more  or  less.  1793  SMIAION  Eay.-. 

i  §  286,  I  set  about  leading  the  door  hooks  into  the  Jamba. 
1833  J.  LARDNLR  Mannf.  Metal  II.  170  The  front  of  the 

i    stove,  generally  cast  in  a  single  plate,  and  fitting  within  the 

1  jambs,  or  chimney  bottom.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  C/i.  Linditf. 
61  Two  narrow  lights,  .corbelled  out  towards  the  top  of  the 
jaumbs.  1889  D.  C.  MURRAY  Danger.  Catspaiv  108  -Sht  w.is 
clinging  to  the  jamb  of  the  door.  Jig.  1848  CLOUGH  Bothti 

;    v.  25  Perfect  as  picture.  .Through  the  great  granite  jambs, 

'    the  stream,  the  glen,  and  the  mountain. 

3.  Each  of  the  two  side-pieces  or  cheeks  of  any- 
thing. rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  939  Jason,  .gyrd  of  his  li- 
the lamnys  bat  iuste  were  to-gedur:   Gyrd  out  the  gretc 
tethe.      Ibid.  11114  Pirrus  .  .  flanj;  at  hir  with  a 
Share  of  J>e  sheld  at  a  shyre  corner;  Vnioyntt  the  1-^- 
of  J>e  iust  arnie,  pat  hit  light  on  be  lauiul.     1864  RAW  .  II 
Anc.  Mon.   II.  vii.  62  The  jambs  of  the  spt_-ar-ln.ad  \st,ic 
exceedingly  short, 

f4.  A  projecting  'wing'  of  a  building.  Obs. 

1597  in  Craufurd  Univ.  Edinb.  (1808)  41  'J  i 
lower  schoole    in    the  south  jambe    was   appointed  for  the 
Humanity.     ci6oo  Hist.  Kenned  \ 

(1863)  p.  cxi,  [They  had  effected  a  breath]  in  the  wall  of  the 
iayme.     1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VIII.  311   H  (the  Ch' 
ha«  a  lar';c^<7///,  vi?ry  mmmodious  for  dispensing  th<-  Si 
men  i. 


JAMBART. 

5.  A  projecting  columnar  part  of  a  wall ;  a 
columnar  mass  or  pillar  in  a  quarry  or  mine. 

1687  Hist.  Sir  J.  Hank-Mad™.  33  We.  .bolted  the  Door 
on  the  inside,  and  so  hid  ourselves  in  a  Nook,  or  behind  the 
Geautn  of  the  Wall,  to  expect  the  event,  a  1825  I'ORKV 

/•:.  Aiigli.i,   J.tml',  a  mass  of  masonry  in  a  bin 
or  of  stone  or  othir  material  in  a  quarry  or  pit,  sts 
upright,  and  more  or  less  distinct   from  neighbocn 
adjoining  parts.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mcc/i.,  Jam!-,  a  pillar 
of  ere  in  a  mine. 

t6.  An  angular  turn  or  corner  in  a  street  or 
way.  Obs. 

15*7  !•  EN  ION  Trag.  Disc.  165  They  came  deuisynge  merely 
together  till  they  were  at  the  iaumbe  or  tome  of  a  streete. 
•579  —  Guicdttrd.  iv.  US99)  179  Gurlin  remembring  that 
from  a  part  or  lawme  of  Slampace   bending  towai 
towne,  there  was  a  way  that  led  to  the  gate  of  the  sea. 

7.  Mining.  A  bed  of  clay  or  stone  running  across 
a  mineral  vein  or  seam. 

1721  BAILF.V,  Jam,  Jamb,  a  thick  Bed  of  Stone  which 
hinders  the  Miners  in  their  pursuing  the  Veins  of  Oar.  1747 
HOOSGN  Miner  s  Diet.  K  iij  b,  These  Jaums  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  Top  of  the  Lime.  1787  MAKSIIALL  Norfolk 
(1795)  II.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.',  7"m,  a  vein  or  bed  of  marl  or  day. 

8.  attrili.  and  Comb.,  as  iamb-lining,  -post,  -shaft, 
-splay,  -stone,  etc. 

1813  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  Gloss.  587  Jamb-fast, 
a  post  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  door,  etc.,  and  to  which  the 
jamb-lininy  is  attached.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  538  In  every  pier,  between  windows  and  other 
apertures,  every  alternate  jamb-stone  ought  to  go  through 
the  wall  with  its  bed  perfectly  level.  1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT 
Lect.Archit.  I.  281  This,  if  the  arch  were  made  slightly  se^- 
mental,  would  die  into  the  jamb-splay.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durh.  Cathtdr.  49  Windows  . .  deeply  recessed  within,  and 
flanked  by  jamb-shafts  of  the  local  Frosterley  marble. 
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270  No  Indian  fruits,  except  I  . !  jamhn.    igei 

lllustr.  i 
janibos). 

b.  Eugenia  Jambolana,   the   Java    Plum,   also 
called  JAMBOLAN  and  JAMAN. 


Jamb,  variant  of  JAM  v.1 ;  obs.  form  of  YAM. 
t  Jambart.  Obs.  rare.     Var.  of  JAMBEK. 
1850  BOUTELL  in  Gentl.  Mag.  CXX.  n.  45  The  lower  limbs 
have  jambarts  or  front-guards  of  plate  or  leather. 

Jambe,  var.  JAMB.     Jamb6,  var.  JAMBY  a. 

t  Jambeau  (d^^-mbo).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Forms  : 
PI.  4-5  iambeaus,  -beux,  -bieux,  5  iaumbeuxe, 
6giambeux,  7-9  jambeux,  -beaux.  [In  form  repr. 
AF.  *jambeau  deriv.  oi  jambe  leg.]  A  piece  of 
armour  for  the  leg ;  pi.  leggings  ;  a  pair  of  jambes. 

cilSo  Sir  Ferunib.  5615  Be  ys  iambeaus  forb  he  swarf  & 

Soper  spore  banne  he  carf,  Adoun  rist  by  the  hele.  c  1386 
IAUCER  Sir  Thopas  164  Hise  lambeux  [so  3  texts ;  Cambr. 
lambieux,  Petw.  laumbeuxe,  Corp.  %  Lansd.  lambes]  were 
of  qwyrboilly,  His  swerdes  shethe  of  Yuory.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  11.  vi.  29  A  large  purple  streme  adowne  their  giambeux 
falles.  1700  DRYDEN  Palamoti  fy  Arc.  HI.  35  With  jambeux 
arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

t  Jambee.  Obs.  Also  8  jumbee.  [f.  Jainbi 
a.  district,  town,  and  large  river  of  Sumatra,  lying 
due  south  of  Singapore.]  A  species  of  Calamus 
or  Dxmonorops  from  the  district  of  Jambi ;  a  cane 
or  walking-stick  made  of  this,  fashionable  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne. 

1704  Land.  Gaz,  No.  4059/4  The  following  Goods,  viz.  . . 
Jumbee  Canes,  . .  Dragon's  Blood  Canes.  1709  STEELE 
Taller  No.  142  PF  5-6  Yours  [a  cane]  is  a  true  Jambee,  and 
Squire  Empty's  only  a  plain  Dragon.  This  Vertuoso  has 
a  Parcel  of  Jambees  now  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  1885 
DODSON  Select. /r.  Steele  479  note,  A  Jambee.. is  a  knotty 
bamboo  of  a  pale  brown  hue. 

t  Ja-mber,  -bier.  Obs.  Also  4  iaumber, 
iarnber,  7  jamar.  [ME.  a.  AF.  ja(tf)mbere  =  F. 
jambitrt,  armour  that  covers  the  leg,  deiiv.  oljambe 
leg.]  Armour  for  the  legs ;  a  greave.  Hence 
T"  Jambered  (jamar'd)  a.,  armed  with  greaves. 

13..  Guy  Warvj.  (A.)  II.  cxviii,  t>e..swerd  doun  gan 
glide.. pat  gambisoun  &  iambler  Bope  it  karf  atvo  y-fere. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  10026  Hym  self 
was  armed  fynly  wel  Wyb  sabatons,  &  spores,  &  iaumbers 
of  stel.  c  1400  Sege  Jents.  1114  Fyf  hundred  fi^tyng  men, 
..In  jepuuns  8;  jambers,  Jewes  bey  wer.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  xvi.  xxxix.  I.  489  The  mourrions,  iambriers,  or 
grieues,  of  braue  men  in  times  past.  1668  GLANVILL  Plus 
Ultra  66  [The  microscope]  represents  that  little  Creature 
[a  flea]  as  bristled  and  jamar'd.. if  the  mentioned  bristles 
and  jamars  are  in  the  Glass,  and  not  in  the  Animal,  they 
would  appear . .  in  all  the  small  Creatures . .  look'd  on  through 
the  Microscope.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Jantbitr,  a  Greave  or  Leg- 
piece  ;  an  Armour  for  the  Leg. 

t  Jamble,  v.,  obs.  var.  of  J  ANGLE. 

1715  HEARNE  Retn.  28  May  (1869)  II.  2  This  being  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  commonly  called  King  George's  birth- 
day, some  of  the  bells  were  jambled  in'Oxford,  by  the  care 
of  some  of  the  whiggish  fanatical  crew.  1726  //>/</.  20  Oct. 
II.  605  This  being  the  Coronation-day  of  George  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  commonly  called  King  George,  there  was  mighty 
jambling  of  bells  very  early  in  the  morning. 

II  Jambo.jambu  (djae-mbo.-bK).  E.  Ind.  Also 
jamboo,  jamboa,  jumboo.  [Various  vernacular 
forms  repr.  Skr.  jambu,  jambu  '  rose-apple ',  and 
its  derivatives  jambula,  jambula,  etc.]  A  name 
given  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Malay  Archipelago  to  several  species  of  Eugenia 
(N.O.  Jlfyrlacese*),  and  their  fruits;  esp. 

a.  Eugenia  Jambos  (Jambosa  •vulgaris},  the 
Rose  Apple. 

1598 tr.  Linschoten's  Voy.  l.fHakluyt  Soc.)  II.  29,30  (Stanf.' 
Of  lambos.  In  India  ther  is  another  fruit  that  for  the 
beautie,  pleasant  taste,  smell,  and  medicinable  vertue  thereof, 
is  worthie  to  bee  written  of. ..  The  lambos  tree  taketh  deepe 
roote.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  505  The  lambos. . 
smelleth  like  a  Rose,  is  ruddie  ;  and  the  tree  is  never  with- 
out fruit  or  blossomes.  1775  MASSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI. 


wild  fruit  like  that  called  'jan;i 

ARNOLD  l.t.  Asia  vi.(:88i)  143  The  b,,  unbu- 

hranches,  planted  thus  Shoot  with  quick  life  in  wealth  of  leaf 
and  flower. 

0.  Eugenia  malacccnsis,  the  Malay  Apple,  and 
kindred  species,  native  to  the  .Malay  archipelago. 

1727  A.  HAM. LI  ox  Xew  An.  F..  Ind.  I.  x.xi.  255  Their 
Jambo  Malacca  i  ,mt.  1772-84 

COOK  Voy.  (1790)  I.  280  The  jamboo  is  a  fruit  t!i. 
;    llttlel  facooling  nature:  it  is  considera 

than  a  common-sized  apple, ..its  shape  is  oval,  :u.d  its  colour 
a  deep  red.     1789  G.  KH.ATE  PC  lew  1st.  257  note,  Ii 
Jamboo  Apple,  the  Eugenia  Ma'.accensis  of  Linrceus.    1812 
MAMA  GKAHAM   Jrnl.  Kcsi,t.  hut.  22  (Y.)  The  jum 
species  of  rose-apple,  with  its  flowers  like  oil 

nag  every  part   of  the  stem.     1883  MRS.  DISH 
Malay  /V«.  v.  in  Leisure  Ha.  198,  2  Clusters  of  a  species  of 
jambu,  a  pear-shaped  fruit. 

So  ||  Jambol,  jambul  [Skr.  jambula,  jambula  : 
sec  JAMBO]  ;  also  Jambolan  =  JAMBU  b. 

1613  PUBCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  505  But  of  these,  also 
the  Carainbolas,  lambolijns  and  other  Indian  fruits,  I  leave 
to  speake.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  634/2  Jambolan-tree,  Calyp- 
Irantes  Jamlvlana.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Peruv.  Bark 
382  By  the  roadside,  .there  were  roses,  daturas,  and  jambol- 
trees  {Ettftma  Jaml-olanitw)  with  heads  of  graceful  flowers. 
1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Jatnbul,  the  Syzygiunt  jamboLinutn. 

Jambok,  var.  SJAMBOK,  a  powerful  whip. 

t  Jambon.  Obs.    [Fr.  (^anboh)  :  see  GAMMON.] 

1.  =  GAMMON  2. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Imprm.  (1746)  150  The 
Normans  . .  whose  Bacon  flitches  and  Jambons  Varro  ex- 
tolleth.  1668  R.  L'Esi  RANGE  I'ii.  Quen.  (1708)  206, 1  would 
not  affront  the  Jambon ;  for  Water  upon  Gammon,  would 
be  false  Heraldry. 

f  2.  A  mollusc  of  genus  Pinna  (Y.jamlionncau* . 

I7S3  CHAMBERS  Cj'd.  Supp.,  Jambon, .  .a  kind  of  sea-shell, 
resembling  a  ham  of  bacon.  It  is  a  species  of  pinna  marina. 

Jamborandi,  variant  of  JABOBANDI. 

Jamboree'.  U.S.  slang.  A  noisy  revel;  a 
carousal  or  spree. 

1872  Scribners  Mag.  IV.  363  (Farmer)  There  have  not 
i  been  so  many  dollars  spent  on  any  jamboree.  1878  W.  H. 
DANIELS  That  Boy  xv.  236  He  enjoyed  a  drinking  bout  or 
a  jamboree  as  well  as  if  he  couldn't  write  the  finest  poetry 
in  the  language.  1895  W.  O'BRIEN  On  the  Eve  25/2  The 
Orange  bad  boys  who.  .would  be  making  the  air  of  Belfast 
hideous  about  this  time  of  the  year  with  their  annual  jam. 
boree  over  the  July  anniversaries. 

Jambosine  (d^je-mbosain).  Chcm.  [f.  Bot.L. 
jambosa  (see  JAMBO)  +  -INE5.]  An  alkaloid, 
C10H15NO3,  obtained  from  the  root  bark  of  Jam- 
bosa vulgaris  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1887). 

tJa'mby,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  jamb6.  [a.  F. 
jambi  legged,  well-legged.]  Strong  on  the  legs. 

la  1400  Morte  Artk.  373, 1  salle  be  at  journee  with  gentille 
knyghtes,  On  a  jamby  stede  fulle  jolyly  graythide.  li'id. 
2895  One  a  jambe  stede  this  jurnee  he  makes. 

|[  Jamdani  ^amda-m").  E.  Ind.  Also  -danee. 
[Pers.  (j'A«l».  jamdiini.~}  '  A  species  of  fine 

j    cotton  cloth  with  spots  or  flowers  woven  in  the 
loom'. 

1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Jamdanie,a,  flowered  Dacca 
wove  muslin. 

James  (dy'mz).  [a.  OF.  James  (Gemmes, 
*Jaimes)  =  Sp.  Jaime,  Pr.,  CvA.Jaume,Jacme,  It. 
Giacomo :— late  L.  'Ja'comus,  from  L.  Ja'cobus 
(learned  form  Jacobus),  a.  Gr.  'Id«u/3os,  ad.  Heb. 
3ipj'  yae-agob  Jacob,  a  frequent  Jewish  name  at  all 
times,  and  thus  the  name  of  two  of  Christ's 
disciples  (St.  James  the  Greater  and  St.  James 
the  Less) ;  whence  a  frequent  Christian  name.] 

I.  A  Christian  name  of  men  :   hence  in  various 
transferred  senses.     (See  also  JEAMES.) 

1.  a.  A  sovereign,   slang.     (Cf.   JACOBUS.)    b. 
James  Royal,  a  Scottish  silver  coin  of  James  VI, 

the  Sword  dollar. 

1567  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch.  ,5-  St.  Scat.  App.  (1734)  150  That 
thair  be  cunyeit  ane  Penny  of  Silver  callit  the  James  Ryall, 
..of  Weicht  an  Unce  Troyis-weicht,.  .havand  on  the  ane 
Syde  ane  Swerd  with  ane  Crown  upoun  the  same.  1858 
A.  MAYHEW  Pai'ed  iv.  Gold  in.  xvii.  365  The  firm  . .  was  in 
the  habit  of  pricing  its  *  half-James'  and  'James'  (/.  e.  half 
and  whole  sovereigns)  at  2*.  \od.  and  js.  1893  P.  H.  1. 
SON  Signer  Lippo  xxi,  He  gives  him  the  half-James,  and  told 
him  never  to  bother  him  no  more. 

2.  A  burglar's  crow-bar ;    —  JKMMY  sb.  6. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Jemmy  or  James,  an  iron- 
crow.  1885  Pall  Mail  G.  29  May  11/2  The  uses  and 
varieties  of  the  James  will  be  at  once  understood  when  it  is 
explained  that  it  is  used  as  a  lever  of  the  third  order.  1896 
A.  MORRISON  t  k::il  ]  '<:^  319  He  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  the  James  and  the  gimlets. 

3.  A  sheep's  head  ;    =  JEMMY  sb.  7. 

1827  Backer's  Every  Nt.  Bk.  38  (Fanner)  Hear  us,  great 
James,  thou  poetry  of  mutton ;  Delicious  profile  of  the  beast 
that  bleats.  1870  Lond.  Figaro  2  July  (ibid.),  Club  your 
pence,  and  you  may  attain  to  the  glories  of  Osmazome  and 
James — that  is,  of  baked  sheep's  head. 

II.  St.  James,  either  apostle  of  the  name ;  esp. 
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b.  St.  James's  wort  fames  wort 

James-weed"),  Ragwort,  Setui  i 

1578  LVIK  I\>,/Mns  i.  xlviii.  69  S.  1  growelh 

iiery  where,  a]0ng,t  by  way 
and.    in  the  borders  of  flddes.    1579  I.ANUH- • 
[l633>  577  saint  James  wort,  it  hath  a  speciall  vertue  to 
heale  wounds.     1597  GF.KAKDE  II trial  11.  xxvi.    t   t.  alg 
saint  lames  his  woort  or  ka;  . 

III.  Also,  a  surname  ;  hence,  James's  Powder, 
a  febrifuge  very  popular  during  the  latter  part  ul 
the  iSth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  lyth  ; 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  James  (1703-1776 

a 1776  R.  JAMES  Dissert.  Fevers  (1778)  94  Suppose  a  patient 
or  his  friends,  should  insist  upon  trying  James's  Powders, 
a  little  confederacy  might  easily  blast  all  h.  .[.<:<;.  1801  H. 
SWINBURNE  in  Crts.  Europe  (,8411  II  .  hi, 

LGeo.  Ills]  illness  was  brongfat  on  by  his  taking  a  most 
extraordinary  dose  of  James  s  powders  of  his  own  accord. 

Jamesonite  (dj^-mfanait).    Alin.     [Named 
iS.'5  after  Professor  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh  (i  - 
1854).]  Sulph-antimonideoflcad,  usually  occurring 
in  fibrous  masses;  fiather-ore. 

1825  HAIDINC.ER  tr.  MM  Mitt.  I.  451.  1868  DANA  Aim. 
(ed.  5)  91  Jamesonite  occurs  principally  in  Cornwall. 

Jamestown -weed.  U.S.  Also  Jim(p)son- 
weed.  [f.  Jamestown,  in  Virginia.]  The  Thorn- 
apple.  Datura  Stramonium. 

I687  J'  CLAI"ON  in  fMl.  Trans.  XLI.  160  Several  of  them 
[the  Soldiers]  went  to  gather  a  Sallad..and  lighting  in  great 
Quantities  on  an  Herb  called  lames-town-wecd,  they 
gathered  it ;  and  by  eating  thereof  in  plenty,  were  rendered 
apish  and  foolish.  1700  J.  LAWSON  Carolina  (1718)  78 
James-Town-Weed,  .is  excellent  for  curing  Burns  and  -is- 
swaging  Inflammations.  1880  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Tramp  Abr. 
I.  220  The  village  jokers  came  creeping  stealthily  through 
the  jimpson  weeds  and  sunflowers.  1892  Harper's  . 
LXXXIV.  936/2  The  front  yard  was  overrun  with  cockle- 
buis  and  'jimsonweed  '. 

Jamme(e,  obs.  form  of  YAM. 

II  Ja'mpan.  £.  Ind.  Also  jampaun,  jompoii, 
janpan,  etc.  [Bengali  jhamfdn,  Hindiy/iu//,j«.] 
•  A  kind  of  sedan  chair,  carried  by  four  men,  used 
in  the  hill-country  of  India. 

1832  MUNDV  Pen  t,  Pencil  St.  I.  284  We  therefore  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  jampaun  and  return.  1836  Bp.  \\ii- 
SON  Diary  in  Life  (1860)  II.  xv.  108  We  ordered  our  ponies 
andjohnpons.  l84sSTocQi'ELER  llandtk.  Brit.  /W;V>  11854) 
248  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  by  'jampauns' — a  con- 
veyance not  unlike  a  large  clumsy  chair,  having  a  top  from 
whicb  curtains  are  suspended.  They  are  carried  by  four 
men  by  means  of  poles  fixed  to  the  sides.  1872  M  RS.  VALEN- 
TINE in  Mem.  iii.  (1882)  37  We  have  a  sort  of  chair  called  a 
'Jhampan',  carried  by  four  men.  1886  YULE  Angi^lnd. 
Gloss.,  J.'mpfti.  1887  FlFE-CooKSON  Tiger  Skaotinf  139 
At  a  hill-station  ladies  are  carried  in  jampans,  which  arc 
open  doolies. 

Hence  ||  Jampanee'  [Hindi /bf^taf],  a  bearer  of 
a  jampan. 

1859  LANG  H'antt.  India  n  Ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  and  ladies  in  janpans — the  janpanecs  dressed  in 
every  variety  of  livery.  1879  Times 17  Aug.  ,V.i,  Every  lady 
on  the  hills  keeps  her  jampan  and  jampanees.  .just  as  in  the 
plains  she  keeps  her  carriage  and  footmen. 

Jamrosade  (dsarmroz/y).  [app.  f.  JAMH«, 
with  addition  or  miztnre  of  rose  +  -ADZ.]  The 
fruit  of  the  East  Indian  tree  Eugenia  Jambos  \  the 
Rose-apple. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  635/1  JanirMadf,  the  Rose  Apple, 
hitgrnia  Jambos.  1887  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

||  Jamwar  (d^a'mwaj).  E.  InJ.  Al»o  jame-. 
[Pers.  Jj  w«l»  iamahvjar cloth,  garment;  a  kind 
of  chintz  ;  a  flowered  sheet  or  shawl.] 

17*1  C.  KINV,  />';:'/.  ,1/t-n-A.  I.  299  Ginghams  375  Pieces 
Jam  Wairs  iu  Pieces.  1722  Lond. Gaz.  No. 6079  7  A  Parcel 
of.  -strip'd  Herba  Cotton,  Jamwars. 

Jam-weld :  see  JAM  sb.l 

+  Jan.   Thieves'  Cant.  Obs.    A  purse. 

1610  ROWLANDS  M.inin  J/<ir*-.i//,  Ian,  a  purse.  1621 
B.  JONSON  Gipsies  Metatnorpk.  f  i  To  nip  a  la>i,  and  cly 
the  jark. 

Jan.,  abbreviation  of  JANUARY. 

Janders,  -dies,  -dise,  obs.  IT.  JAINDICK. 

Jane  id^'n  •.  Also  ;  iayne.  [I'rum  (U. 
Janne.s,  F.  Genes;  cf.  ME.  J,:n,-.i-,-y,  (iiNcwAY.] 

fl.  A  small  silver  coin  o!  (,  'uced  into 

England  towards  the  end  of  the  141)1  century:  cf. 
GALLEY-HALFPENNY.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sir  Tlwpas  24  His  Robe  was  of  Syklatoun 
That  coste  many  a  lane  [r.r.  Iayne).  —  C!\>/;'s  J'. 
943  O  Stormy  pcple  ..  Ay  ful  of  clappyng  deerc  >, 
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a  lane.  1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  m.  vii.  58  [She]  flat  refusd  to 
have  adoe  with  mee,  Because  I  could  not  give  her  many 
ajane.  16;:  >  ccc  j  b,  June 

2.    =  JEAN,  the  fabric,  q.v. 

t  Jane-of-apes.     Obs.    humorous     i: 
ff.  alter  Jack-of-apes,  with  the  female  name_/aH<;.] 
The  female  counterpart  of  a  Jackanapes. 

1623  MASSINGER  Bmdtnan  III.  iii,  But  we  shall  want  A 
.  here's  a  Jane-of-apes  shall  verve. 

Janever(e,  -wer,  obs.  forms  of  JANCARY. 

Janewey,  variant  of  GENOWAY,  Genoa.  Cos. 

Jangada  'd^ng-vila).  Also  6  gyn-,  gin- 
gatho,  7  gingatha,  -ada,  -ado,  jergadol,  S  jun- 
godo,  miigada,  janjade.  [Pg.  jiingada  1504 
in  Correa).  ad.  Nlalayalam  changadam,  in  Tulu 
jangala  raft,  junction  of  two  boats,  fern  -boat,  ad. 
-  samghata,  '  fitting  and  joining  together  (of 
timber),  joinery '.  Taken  by  the  Portuguese  from 
East  Indies  to  South  America,  where  it  is  now 
chiefly  used.] 

A  float  or  raft  consisting  of  four  or  five  logs 
fastened  together,  and  furnished  with  a  seat  and 
lateen  sail,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  fishing-boat :  used 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  b.  orig. 
A  raft,  used  in  the  East  Indies,  often  formed  of  two 
or  more  boats  fastened  together ;  a  JANGAR. 

1598  PHILIPS  tr.  Linschoten's  Voy.  1472  Some  tooke  bords, 
deals,  and  other  peeces  of  wood,  and  bound  them  together 
(which  >•*  Portingals  cal  fangtidas)..a\\  hoping  to  saue  their 
liues.  1600  HAKLUYT  fay.  III.  776  There  came  aboord  vs 
two  Indians  vpon  a  Gyngatho.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I. 
v.  631  Their  Boat  being  split  in  pieces,  made  a  Gingada  of 
Timber.  1760-71  tr.  Juan  4-  Ulli'a's  I'oy.  led.  3)  1. 181  These 
Balzas,  called  by  the  Indians,  Jungadas  [note,  They  are  the 
same  that  are  called  Catamorans  in  the  East  Indies],  1846 
G.  GARDNER  Brazil  70.  1893  Daify  News  27  May  5  '3  To 
create  a  fresh  sensation  by  importing  a  'Jangada'  from 
Pernambuco  for  use  on  our  own  river. 

Jangal:  see  JUNGLE. 

||  Jangar.  E.  hid.  Also  jungar.  [a.  Tamil 
jangar  =  Tulvjangdla  :  see  JANGADA.  (An  early 
form  of  this  word  intermediate  between  Skr.  sam- 
ghata  and  the  mod.  Dravidian  forms  occurs  in  the 
Peri  phis  of  Arrianus  (A.  D.  124),  in  the  Gr.  spelling 
aafyapov.)']  A  raft ;  =  JANGADA  b. 

1800  WELLINGTON  Suppl.  Desp.  (1858)  I.  519  There  are  two 
rivers  . .  It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  jungar  upon  each  of 
them.  1886  YULE  &  BURNELL  Anglo- Ind.  Gloss.,  Jangar, 
a  raft.  Port,  jangada. 

Jangle  (djE-ngT),  v.  Also  4-6  iangil(l,  -el(e, 
5  -ille,  -ylle,  (changel,  yangle) :  see  also  GAN- 
GLE.  [a.  OF.  jangler  (i2th  c.),  jengler,  gengler, 
in  same  senses  ;  ulterior  origin  obscure.  (Referred 
by  some  to  an  Old  Nether-frankish  *jangelon  repr. 
by  MDu.  jangelen  •  but  this  is  improbable.)  In 
senses  3,  5,  app.  influenced  by  JINGLE  ».] 

I.  intr.  f  1.  To  talk  excessively  or  noisily ;  to 
chatter,  babble,  prate ;  said  also  of  birds.  Often 
applied  contemptuously  to  ordinary  speaking.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  ,V.  27620  O  pride  es  iangling  o  foly,  and 
namliest  of  licheri.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVacc  (Rolls) 
4098  penne  come  Saxoyns,  men  of  Angle,  Als  J>ey  coube  on 
ber  speche  iangle.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Lam's  T.  676 
Thy  mynde  is  lorn,  thou  ianglest  as  a  lay.  ?  1:1475  Sqr. 
Imue  Degre  51  The  lay  iangled  them  amonge,  The  larke 
began  that  mery  songe.  c  1480  Lyt.  Childr.  Lyt.  Bk.  90  in 
Bailees  Bk.  22  Aryse  up  soft  &  stylle,  And  iangylle  nether 
with  lak  ne  lylle.  1569  lip.  PARKHURST  Injunctions,  Whe- 
ther there  be.. any  that  walk  vp  and  downe,  iangling  and 
talking  in  the  tyme  of  Common  praier.  1604  T.  WRIGHT 
Passions  I.  x.  41  In  halfe  an  houre  five  men  will  bee  wearie 
with  conference  . .  but  three  women  will  tangle,  and  never 
lacke  new  subiects  to  discourse  vpon.  1642  ROGERS  .Vaaittan 
4?9  To  prate  and  jangle,  play  and  be  merry,  and  tell  tales. 
1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist,  III.  in.  vl.  iii.  175  It  was  usual  to 
hear  the  two  nightingales  Jangling  and  Talking  together. 

2.  To  speak  angrily,  harshly,  or  discordantly ;  to 
grumble,  murmur;  to  contend,  dispute,  wrangle, 
squabble,  arch. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  90  Raykes  bylyue  lonas  toward 
port  laph,  ay  langlande  for  tene  pat  he  nolde  bole,  for 
no-byng,  none  of  bose  pynes.  1381  WVCLIF  E.rod.  xvii.  2 
The  which  ianglynge  a?ens  Moyses,  seith,  5if  to  us  water, 
that  we  drynken.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vl.  920  Schyr,  we 
jangill  hot  in  wayne.  1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  A-  llflondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  p.  li,  Some  braule  and  some  jangle  when  they 
be  beastly  fed.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  It.  i.  225  Good  wits 
wil  be  iangling,  but  gentles  agree.  1693  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Milton's  De/.  Pop.  viii.  M.'s  Wks.  (1851)  194  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  jangle  about  a  French  word.  1797  MAD. 
D  ARBLAY  Lett.  3  Apr.,  Thus  they  go  on,  wrangling  and 
jangling.  1849  ROBERTSON  Serin.  Ser.  i.  viii.  (1866)  146 
They.. jangle  about.,  the  breadth  of  a  phylactery, 
t  b.  To  parley  (with  a  thing  or  person).  Obs. 

f  1440  HVLTON  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  ,49,)  u.  xxiii, 
Jangill  not  thcrwith.  .but  smyte  [it]  oute  of  thyne  herte. 
.11684  I.EIGKTON  Coiiitii.  i  I'et.  iii.  15  It  suffers  us  not  to 

iangle  with  each  trifling  grumbling  objection. 
c.  quasi-/ra«j.   With  out.     To  go  on  jangling 
till  it  exhausts  itself. 

1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  \\.  (1872!  58  Homoioiision,  Homoou- 
iw"<  ingle  ..  may  jangle  itself  out,  and  go 

whither  and  how  it  likes. 

3.  To  make  a  discordant  or  unmusical  noise ;  to 
sound  or  'jingle'  harshly  or  discordantlv. 

1*04   l-itl.    /V.v/i.    ///   y  HCH.   C//   (Rolls, 'I.    394   The 


chanfrelyng  of  bellis.     1581  J.  BELL  Haddons  Ansiv.  Osor. 
•  he  Turrettes  on  highe  make  a  wonderful! 

.•>  in  F.  v.  i.  The  lie!; 
-ut  of  Tune  all  Day.     1731  MI.S.  I'i  i  ANY  Lett.,  to 


viii.  214  All  its  notes  jangle  in  discord. 

II.  trans.  4.  To  speak  or  utter  in  a  noisy,  bab- 
bling, discordant,  or  contentious  manner. 

1377  LANGL,  P.  PI.  B.  iv.  155  Madame,  I  am  ?owre  man. 
What  so  my  mouth  iangleth.  1412-13  HOCCLEVE  Bull,  to 
Hen.  V,  37  Thogh  my  conceit  be  smal,  And  . .  my  wordes 
.  -clappe  and  iangle  foorth,  as  dooth  a  iay.  1545  HEN.  VIII 
!  in  Hall  Chron.  11809)  866  How  unreverently  that  moste 
precious  iuel  the  worde  of  God  is  disputed  rimed  song  and 
langeled  in  every  Alehouse.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Pref., 
Anything  they  shall  . .  either  murmure  in  corners,  or  iangle 
in  secret,  c  1709  PRIOR  Protogenes  $  Apelles  6  Ere  monkish 
rhymes  Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes.  1841  T.  A. 
TROLLOPE  Summ.  U'.  France  I.  xvii.  284  The  bell .  .is  clang- 
ing  and  jangling  its  last  angry  summons  to  tardy  passengers. 
1843  CARLVLE  fast  tr  Pr.  in.  ix,  That . .  Life-theory  which 
we  near  jangled  on  all  hands  of  us. 

5.  To  cause  (a  bell,  etc.)  to  give  forth  a  harsh  dis- 
cordant sound ;  to  cause  to  ring,  jingle,  or  clang 
inharmoniously. 

1604  SHAKS.  Ham.  (2nd  Qo.)  in.  i.  166  Like  sweet  bells 

iangled  out  of  time,  and  harsh.     1641   J.  JACKSON   True 

Evang.  T.  in.  189  They  jangle  all  out  of  tune  the  sweet 

Bels  of  reason  and  judgement.     1848  CLOUGH  A  mours  de 

\    Voy.  n.  109  Jangling  a  sword  on  the  steps,  or  jogging  a 

musket  Slung  to  the  shoulder  behind.     1883  LD.  R.  GOWER 

My    Remin.    I.   vii.    122    Bell-ringers   would   come.,  and 

I    jangle  their  changes  before  an  admiring . .  audience. 

f6.  To  speak  angrily  to,  to  scold.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Ly/ManJtode  it.  li.  (1869)  83  What  gost  thou 
thusjangelinge  me  ? 

tv.  To  jape.  Sc.  Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  150  So  said  the  prest  that  last 
janglyt  thi  wyff. 

Hence  Ja'ngled///.  a. 

1868  FARRAR  Silence  f,  I',  ii.  (1875)  36  That  jangled  dis- 

>nance  in  what  should  be  the  sweet  music  of  men's  lives. 


Jangle  (dsarrjg'l),  sb.  [In  ME.  a.  AF.  and  OF. 
jangle  sb.  horn  jangler;  in  later  use  immediately 
from  the  Eng.  vb.] 

tl.  Idle  talk,  chatter,  jabber;  an  idle  word.   Ots. 

[1293  BRITTON  iv.  ix.  §  3  La  tierce  manere  de  jurer  est  qe 

j    vient  de  legerte'  de  janngle  et  de  mauyeste'  de  usage.]   1340- 

'    70  Alex,  ff  Dind.  462  pere   nis  no  iargoun  no  iangle,  ne 

1    iuggeme[n]tis   falce.     c  1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  F  575  Do 

manye  goode  werkes,  and  spek  fewe  langles. 

2.  Contention,  alternation,  bickering. 

1641  MILTON  C/i.  Govt.  i.  ii,  Then  in  such  a  cleere  text 
as  this  may  we  know  too  without  further  jangle.  1672 
MARVELL  Rch.  Transp.  I.  302  Having  made  the  whole 
business  of  State  their  Arminian  jangles.  1751  MRS.  DE- 
LANY  Lett.,  ta  Mrs.  Drives  55  If  these  jangles  were  to 
happen  often,  it  would  greatly  embitter  the  pleasure  I  have 
in  Don.'s  company.  1876  Miss  YONGH  Womankind  xviii. 
144  This  ought  to  be  frankly  owned.. if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  prevent  jangles. 

3.  Discordant  sound,  ring,  or  clang. 

1795  GIFFORD  Mzviad  106  The  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's 
lyre.  1834  HT.  MARTINEAU  Farrcrs  hi.  40  The  jangle  of 
cans  at  the  stall  where  hot  coffee  was  sold.  1871  B.  TAYLOR 
Faust  (1875)  I.  Prelude  6  And  the  discordant  tones  of  all 
existence  In  sullen  jangle  are  together  hurled. 

4.  Confused  and  noisy  talk ;  the  mingled  din  of 

/AI_: J_ri_i j:  _____/•_  » 


the  laughter  and  music  poured  out  to  where  Catherine  was 
sitting.  1884  Clir.  Comtmv.  23  Oct.  20/3  When  the  chaff 
of  sputter  and  jangle  of  platitude  and  puerility  has  been 
sifted  away. 

Jangler  (dsarnglai).     [a.  OV.jangleor,  nom. 
janglere,   f.  jangler   to    JANGLE  :    see   -ER  2   3.]   j 
j    One  who  jangles  :    f  a.  A  chatterer,  idle  talker,  or 
I    prater ;  a  story-teller,  a  jester  (obs.'} ;   b.  A  noisy 
disputant. 

1303  R.  BRUNSE  Hand!.  Synne  9307  For  langlers,  |>ys  tale 
y  tolde,  pat  bey  yn  cherche  here  tunges  holde.  1377  LANGL.  ] 
P.  PI.  B.  x.  31  laperes  and  iogeloures  and  iangelers  of  gestes. 
1:1386  CHAUCER  Manciple's  T.  239  A  langler  is  to  god  j 
abhomynable.  1422  tr.  Secrfta  Secret.,  Prtv.  Priv.  227 
Tho  that  haue  ribbis  bocchynge  outwardes  . .  bene  yan- 
glours,  and  folis  in  wordys.  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair. 
(W.  de  W.  1495)  i.  xl.  6oa/i  Yf  ony  were  a  langeler,  a 
Lyar,  or  Chyder ;  she  warnyd  her  for  to  amende  her.  1551 
r.  WILSON  Logike  (1580)  56  b,  A  brablyng  iangeler  without 
all  reason.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  iv.  i.  107  langlers 
and  praters  deserue  to  be  registred  in  the  catalogue  of 
fooles.  1651  W.  CARTWRIGHT  Ordinary  II.  ii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XII.  240  You  snyb  mine  old  years,  sans  fail  I  wene 
you  bin  A  jangler  and  a  golierdis.  1884  Cnr.  Comnr.v. 
23  Oct.  20/3  Any  other  clique  of  junior  jan^lers  and  wranglers. 
t  Ja'llgleress.  Obs.  [a.  QY.jangleresse  fern,  of 
jan^lcor:  see  prec.  and -Ess.]  A  female  jangler. 
c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  1062  For  sithen  he  seyde  that 
we  been  langleresses  . .  I  shal  nat  spare  for  no  curteisye  To 
speke  hym  harm  bat  wolde  vs  vileynye.  —  Afetib.  Pi  19 
'1  hise  wordes  been  vnderstonde  of  wommen  bat  been  lan- 
gleresses and  wikked.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhodt  ll. 
Ixxvii.  (1869)  104  Why  hast  thou  leeued  the  counsel]  of 
thllke  berkinge  lyere  Oiseuce  the  jangeleresse  ? 

tJa-nglery.  0/>s.  Also  5  ianglory.  [a.  OF. 
janglerie,  f.  janglere,  -eor  JANGLER  :  see  -ERY  i  b.] 
Idle  talk,  babbling  ;  wrangling. 


<ri374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  755  This  purpos  wol  I  hold. 
and  (nsjs  best,  No  fors  of  wykked  tonges  langlerye.  c  1386 
—  .1/r//^.  r  96  It  is  written,  the  langlerye  of  wommen  ne 
can  nothing  bide,  save  that  which  they  wot  not.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  248/2  Ther  was  a  nonne  in  Sabyne 
whiche  ..  eschewed  not  the  laugk-rye  of  her  tonge.  1631 
R  Anc.  Fun.  Man.  685  langlery,  buffonnerie.  and 
such  other  vices,  attrib.  1583  STANYHURST  /-Eneis  n.  (Arb.) 
46  To  what  purpose  do  I  chat  such  ianglerje  trim  trams? 

Ja-ngling,  -M.  sb.  [f.  JA.VGI.E  v.  +  -ING  l.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  JANGLE,  in  its  various  senses ; 
now  chiefly,  wrangling,  noisy  altercation;  dissonant 
or  discordant  din  of  voices,  bells,  etc. 

a  1300  [see  J  ANGLE  v.  i].  0330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron,  ll'ace 
(Rolls)  11604  (>e  kyng..ben  lifte  his  hed,  When  bei 
hadde  ber  ianglyng  leued.  ('1386  CHAUCER  Pars.  T.  T  332 
Ianglynge  is  whan  men  speken  to  muche  biforn  folk  and 
clappen  as  a  Mille  and  taken  no  Kepe  what  they  seye. 
1463  Paston  Lett.  II.  133  If  ony  questions  or  jangelyng 
schuld  be  mad.  1526  TINDALE  i  Tim.  i.  6  From  the  which 
thynges  some  have  erde,  and  have  turned  vnto  vayne 
iangelynge.  1581  [see  JANOLE  f.  jj.  1663  PEPYS  Diary 
8  June,  After  dinner  my  wife  and  I  had  a  little  jangling,  in 
which  she  did  give  me  the  lie.  1686  Land.  G,iz.  No.  2103/3 
Nothing  but  Lamentations,  and  the  Jangling  of  liells  for 
help,  is  heard.  1713  STEELE  Guardian  No.  73  P  8  1'hey 
lose  their  respect  towards  us  from  this  jangling  of  vurs. 
1812  Sporting  3l,<£.  XXXIX.  188  The  ring  was  in  con. 
fusion  by  the  janglings  of  betting  men.  1879  FARRAR  St. 
1'itul  (1883)  459  The  harsh  jangling  of  their  timbrels. 

Ja'ngling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  jangles,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1:1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  in.  met.  ii.  53  (Camb.  MS.)  The 
Iangelynge  [r.r.  langland]  bryd  bat  syngeth  on  the  heye 
braunches.  1382  WYCLIF  Prov.  xxi.  19  Betere  is  to  dwelle 
in  desert  lond,  than  with  a  ianglende  womman  and  wratheful. 
c  1460  J.  RUSSELL  K/i.  Nurture  36  in  Babces  Bk.,  As  lango 
lynge  as  a  lay.  1576  FLEMING  Paiu'fl.  Efist.  innate,  A  thing 
proper  to  iangling  sophisters . .  in  their  quarrelling  exercises. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xu.  55  A  jangling  noise  of  words 
unknown.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  288  The  lord  and 
master  has  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  harmony  in  his 
jangling  household.  1882  W.  1 ',.  WEEDEN  Sac.  Law  of  Labor 
4  Freed  from  the  conditions  of  this  jangling  modern  time. 

Jangly  (d,?re-ngli),  a.  [f.  JANGLE  v.  +  -Y.] 
Harsh-sounding,  inharmonious,  discordant. 

18..  JOEL  BENTON  April  Blackbird  (Cent.),  Answering 
back  with  jangly  scream.    1892  ATKINSON  Moorland  I 
14  There  was  a  piano  in  the  parish,  old-fashioned  and  jangly. 

t  Ja'nian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  JAN-US  +  -IAN.] 
Janus-like ;  two-faced. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  i.  Wks.  (1764)  137  Yee  vizarded- 
bifronted-Ianian  rout. 

So  Ja  niform  a.     (crrcn.  Januform.) 

1814  SYD.  SMITH  To  Jefrey  Mem.  1855  II.  115  The  statue 
was  to  be  Januform,  with  Playfair's  face  on  one  side  and 
Stewart's  on  the  other.  1892  W.  RIDGF.WAY  Orig.  Metallic 
Currency  318  The  Janiform  head,  male  and  female,  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coins  of  Tenedos. 

Jaiiissariaii,  -sary :  see  JANIZARIAN  -ZAHV. 

Janitor  (d3;e'nit(?.i).  [a.  L.  janitor,  f.  jdnna 
door,  entrance  :  with  agent-suffix  -/<;/•.] 

1.  A  door-keeper,  porter,  ostiary. 

£1630  RISDON  Surv.  Devon  §  44  (1810)  50  One  John,  sir- 
named  Janitor,  of  his  office,  who  . .  was  to  keep  the  prison. 


g; 

144  He  Is  to  lay  down  the  cap  and  cloak,  ancT  give  it  to  the 
janitor  to  keep.  1876  FARRAR  Marlb.  Sfnn.  v.  47  Even 
the  heathen  saw  that  toil  is  the  janitor  at  the  gate  of  virtue. 

t  2.  An  usher  in  a  school.   (Cf.  DOCTOR  sb.  i  b.) 

1584  in  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  App.  543.  1876  Ibid.  ll. 
xiv.  491  In  1661  the  doctor  or  Janitor  of  the  grammar  School 
of  Cupar  had  from  every  bairn  at  the  School  his  meat  day 
about,  or  2s.  daily. 

Hence  Ja'nitoress,  Ja'iiitress  =  JANITRIX  ; 
Janito-rial  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  janitor; 
Ja'nitorship,  the  office  of  janitor. 

1806  LAMH  Lett.  (1888)  I.  240  The  gray-haired  Janitress  at  • 
my  door.     1866  J.  FISHER  Where  shall  ivc  get  Meat  121, 
I  .  .  told  the  jamtoress  that   I  did  not  think  there  «  a>  a 
Protestant  church  in  the  world  into  which  a  person  would 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  and  worship.     1885  Chicago  Ad- 
fance  3  Dec.  779  This  lesson  in  janitorial  science.     1893 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  12  July,  The  janitorships  1 
fore  have  largely  been  given  to  men  who  were  knuv. 
political  hustlers.    1894  Daily  Tel.  18  Oct.  5/7  Restored  to 
consciousness  by  the  Janitress  of  the  house. 

Janitrix  (djse'nitriks).  [L.  fern,  of  janitor.] 
A  female  janitor.  . 

1841  WARREN  Ten  Thous.a  Year  I.  i.  24  The  complaisant 
old  janitrix  shut  the  door  in  their  faces. 

Janivare,  -veei\e,  -ver(e,  obs.  ff.  JANUARY. 
Janiza'rian,  a.  rare.     [f.  JANIZARY,  -ISSAKY 
+  -IAN.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  janizaries. 
1796  BURKE  Regie,  rcacc  i.  Wks.  VIII.  199  The  Janisarian 
republick  of  A 

Janizary,  janissary  (d5;x"nizari,  yarni-). 
Forms  :  a.  6  genys-,  genez-,  gianniz-,  ienes-, 
ianess-,  ianits-,  ianitzarie,  6-7  genis-,  iariif 
ianiz(z-,  ienis-arie,  7  janazary,  7-  janis(s-, 
janizary.  0.  6  ianniz-,  ianis-,  giannizz-er, 
6-7  ianizer(e,  ianizar;e,  7-8  janisar,  7-  jani- 
zar.  7.  8yenesh.erre,9yanizari.  [Ultimately  ad. 


Turkish  (_j..svJCj  yiiii-tslieri,  f.  ychi  new,  modem 
•\-tshcri  soldiery,  militia.  Variously  adopted  in 
European  langs.,  e.g.  ij-ifith  c.  Lat.  Icnizari, 
faiiizari,  It.  iuiiiz^i-o,  gia/i/iiiztre  (pi.  -tri),  Sp., 


JANK. 

Pg.  genizaro,  ianharo,  F.  janissairc  (in  I5th  c. 
jaini(:crc  .  (  ur.  janitschar,  \  Hi.  janitsaar"  The 
Eng.  forms  reflect  the  L.,  It.,  Sp.,  or  Kr.  channels, 
through  which  they  were  derived ;  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  Turkish  word  directly  was  rare.] 

1.  One  of  a  former  body  of  Turkish  infantry, 
constituting  the  Sultan's  guard  and  the  main  part 
of  the  standing  army.     The  body  was  first  organ- 
ized in  the  i4th  century,  and  was  composed  mainly 
of  tributary  children  of  Christians ;   after  a  large 
number  of  them  had  been  massacred  in  1826,  the 
organization  was  finally  abolished. 

15*9  MORE  Dyaloge  iv.  xv.  Xija/z  Mammolukes  & 

fenysaryes  about  y  turke  and  sowdeyn.  1562  SHUTK  Caw- 
t'nf's  Turk.  Wars  36  b,  Upon  the  death  of  Mahomethe,  the 
Gianiz/arieHi  marched  with  all  spede  to  Constantinople.  1579 
J.  JONES  Preser-j.  Bodie  <$•  Soitle  r.  xxxix.  87  As  his 
lenesarie*  are  instructed  al  too  Heathenly.  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  XiJwlays  I'oy.  \\.  xxiv.  65  b,  The  Sarail 
of  the  Azamoglans  or  Janissaries.  1586  T.  r>.La  fritnand. 
*^Q)  407  Heing  advertised.. of  the  valure  of  a 
lanitsarie.  Ibid.  718  The  Pretoriansoldioursiwho  were 
to  the  emperours  as  the  lanitzanes  are  to  the  TurkeX  17031 
W.  J.  fcruyit's  I '/'}'.  Levant  xxv.  107  The  Janizaries,  .com- 
pos'd  partly  of  Tributary  Children,  and  partly  of  voluntary 
Renegades.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Pof>c 
12  Feb.,  We  were  met.  .by  an  aga  of  the  janisaries.  iB$* 
tr.  Sistnondts  Ital.  Rep.  xi.  241  The  new  militia  of  the 
janissaries  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  infantry  in 
Europe.  1866  FELTON  Anc.  fy  Mod.  Gr.  II.  n.  v.  343  The 
place  called  the  At  Midan  is  memorable  in  recent  history 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  janizaries. 

ft.  a  1548  HAI.L  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII,  191  b,  Thei  were 
firste  robbed  of  the  lanizeres,  and..shamfully  slain.  157* 
W.  MALIM  in  ilakluyt  *"<>>'.  (1590)  II.  i,  127  The  Lieutenant 
of  Mustafa,  and  the  Aga  of  the  Giannizzers.  1597  HP.  HALL 
Sat.  iv.  iv,  Then  falls  to  praise  the  hardy  lanizar  That 
sucks  his  horse  side,  thirsting  in  the  war.  1598  FLORID, 
lamzztri,  the  Turkes  gard,  lanizers.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
5106/1  The  Janisar  Aga. .went  to  the  King.  1821  SHELLEY 
Hellas  240  The  Janizars  Clamour  for  pay. 

y.  170*  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  160  The  Cull  Ougles, 
that  is,  the  Sons  of  the  Yenesherres,  or  Soldiers. 

2.  By  extension,  any  Turkish  soldier ;  esp.  one  of 
an  escort  for  travellers  in  the  East. 

1615  tr.  De  Man/art's  Sitrv.  E.  Ind.  3  Trauellers  ..  be- 
come as  poore  wretched  slaues  subject  to  all  injuries,  .from 
which  their  very  lamsaries  and  Gardes  cannot  alwayes 
defend  them.  1642  HOWEI.L  For.  Trav.  (Afb.)  83  He  may 
go  to  Venice,  where  he  may  agree  with  a  Janizary  to  con- 
duct him  in  company  of  a  Caravan  all  the  way  through  the 
Continent  of  Greece  as  farre  as  Constantinople.  1775 
CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  1.1825)  I.  100  Our  janizary  wa-; 
unwilling  to  go  then.  i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  Har.  n.  App.  Di, 
The  traveller  whose  janissary  flogs  them.  1847  DISRAELI 
Tancrcd  in.  vi,  Eva.  .mounted  her  horse ;.  .before  whom 
marched  her  janissary  armed  to  the  teeth. 

3.  In  various  allusive  and  figurative  uses,  from 
prec.  senses. 

a.  1565  JEWEL  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  6  Such  eloquence 
might  better  become  some  of  your  yonger  lannizers.     1599 
NASHE  Ltnten  Stitffe  32  Being  not  much  behinde  in  the 
check-roule  of  his  fanissaries  and  contributories,  with  Eagle- 
soaring   Hullingbrooke,     1663  Flagellum  or  O.  Cromwell 
(1672)  145  Volleys  of  Acclamations,  were  given  at  the  close  of 
this  mock  solemnity,  by  Cromwel's  Janizaries.    \fyyEstabl. 
Test  26  The  Romish  Janizaries  are  the  tribute  Children  of 
all    Europe.     1810  JEFFERSON    Writ.   (1830)    IV.    153 ^The 
shipping  interest,  commercial  interest,  and  their  janizaries  of 
the  navy.    1867  FREEMAN  A'>rw.  Cong.  I.  vi.  581  The  King 
had  now  at  his  command  a  body  of  Janissaries  . .  ready  to 
carry  out  his  personal  will. 

b.  i6u  T.  LAVENDER  Trav.  Fnur  Englishm,  Pref.  Cjb, 
The  heauenly  Jerusalem. .  lesus  Christ  being  our  Pilot  and 
lenisarie  to  conduct  vs  thereunto.    1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea 
To  Rdr.  div,  Let  this  Epistle  be  thy  Janisary,  or  Pole-star 
to  the  perusal  of  this  book. 

4.  attrib,  and  Comb. 

164*  SIR  E.  DERIN'G  S/>.  on  Rclig.  xvi.  121  Monks,  Fryers, 
and  Secular  Priests,  with  his  Janizary  Jesuits.  1812  SIR  R. 
WILSON  Prii'.  Diary  1. 123  Even  under  Janissary  prejudice 
and  despotism  civilization  is  advancing. 

Hence  Janiiare'sque  a.,  in  the  style  of  a  Jani- 
zary. 

1835  AVw  Monthly  Mag.  XLV.  5  A  most  trenchant  and 
janissaresque  style  of  handling  his  cleaver. 

Jank  (.d^zerjk),  v.  Sc.  [Derivation  obscure:  cf. 
Sw.  and  Norw.  dial,  janka  to  totter,  go  slowly, 
hesitate.]  intr.  To  trifle,  shuffle. 

1697  CLKLAND  Poems  19  (Jam.)  Now  he's  rewarded  for 
•such  pranks,  When  he  would  pass,  it's  told  he  janks.  1808- 
18  JAMIESON,  Jank)  to  trifle.  Loth. 

So  Jank  j£.,a  shuffle. 

1705  Qbservator  No.  4.  22  His  pretending  to  bring  Wit- 
nesses from  the  East  Indies,  seem'd  liker  a  fair  Jank  than 
any  proper  Defence. 

Janker  d.^T'rjksi).  Sc.  [Derivation unknown: 
it  appears  to  be  an  agent-n.  Cf.  JINKEII  -.]  A  long 
pole  on  wheels,  used  for  carrying  logs,  also  casks 
or  other  heavy  weights. 

1823  Edin.  Even.  Courant  26  July  (Jam.),  A  janker..was 
passing  along  with  a  log  of  wood.  1828  Sri  I'ART  planter's 
I  M  Edinburgh, Glasgow,  and  other  great  to\vu>  in 
tliis  kingdom,  a  Pole  or  beam,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
long,  of  great  strength,  and  fortified  with  iron,  when  mounted 
on  a  Crossbar  with  a  pair  of  high  Wheels  at  each  end,  is 
called  'a  Janker'j  and  the  immense  logs  of  wood,  which 
are  transported  dy  means  of  it  . .  are  swunc;  under  the  axle 
and  .  .pole.  1891  Scot.  Leader  21  Jan.  5  A  man.  .attempted 
to  jump  on  to  a  Janker,  used  for  carrying  logs,  but  fell  to 
und. 

Jannet,  obs.  form  of  JENNET. 
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r     Jannock  (il.?wn.ik),  sb.    north.  Kng.     Forms: 
?5,  6-S  janock;e,  6  jannacke,  jauok  o,  7  janack, 
7- jannock.    [A  north.  Kngl,,  csp.  Lancash.,  v 
of  obscure  origin.     Not  St.]     A  loaf  of  leavened 
oaten  bread. 

?«  1500  Chester  /Y.  vii.  120  A  lanock  [v.r.  jannacke]  of 

1  :>re.      1584  Cor.AN  Haven  Health  vii.  (1636)  30  Of 

•.ul  Loaves  which  they 

ks.       1655  M  '.SKT  Healths  hupr  -'<, 

(1746)331    Had  (i;il-;n   Men  the  O;iten  Cakes  of  the  North, 
••,il  the  (irues  of  Cheshire,  he 
would  have  coM 

Meat  for  Beasts,  but  also  for  tall,  fair  and  i : 
Women.    11746  I .  COLLIER  (Ti  •;, .  I>i.n'. 

•'2!  40  "I'wur  St'ign  I'eawml  t'a  tuppunny  Jannock, 
I'd  bin  os  deeu.  !e.     1818  SCOTT  Kcf>  Roy  xiv, 

Mnttic  [in  Northumberland]  gae  us  baitli  a  drap  skimmed 
milk,  and  ane  o'  her  thick  ait  jannocks  that  was  as  wat 
and  raw  as  a  divot.  O  for  the  bonnie  girdle  cakes  o'  the 
North  !  1835  BROCKETT,  Jannock,  leavened  oat  bread.  1855 
E.  WAUGH  Lancash.  Life  1,1857)  5^  Content  with  water- 
pottage,  buttermilk,  and  jannock,  till  he  was  bet-.' 
teen  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  attrib.  1694  THORESBY 
Diary  (Hunter)  I.  268  Jannock  bread  and  clap-cakes  the 
best  that  gold  could  purch  . 

Jannock  (dgwnak),  a.  (adv.}  dial.  Also 
jonnock,  jonnik,  Jonnic(k,  jannic,  jenick. 
[A  modem  dial,  word  :  thought  by  some  to  be 
connected  with  prec.,  but  of  much  more  recent 
history,  wider  diffusion  (Northumberland  to  Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk  to  Cornwall),  and  greater  phonetic 
diversity.  (Not  St.)]  Fair,  straightforward ;  genuine. 

1828  Craven  Dial,  s.v., '  That  isn't  Jannock ',  i.e.  not  fair, 
a  phrase  in  use  . .  when  one  of  the  party  is  suspected  of  not 
drinking  fairly.  1863  in  Robson  Bards  of'l'yne  80  Frank 
an'  free  an'  jenick  tee,  We  eat  the  breed  we  buy.  1867 
N-  *  Q-  3rd  Ser.  XI.  146/1  Eh  Sam,  Bill's  a  reel  un,  he's 
gradely  jannock.  1885  HALL  CAINE  Shadow  of  Crime  xxt. 
(1899)  65  You've  got  a  deal  too  much  talk  to  be  jannic.  1897 
Manch.  Guardian.  28  Oct.,  The  people  of  Lancashire  were 
jannock  . .  and  they  wanted  any  Government  that  they 
might  support  to  be  jannock  also. 
b.  as  adv. 

1857  BORROW  Romany  Rye  (1872)  in  Unless  you  choose 
to  behave  jonnock.  1894  C  N.  ROBINSON  Brit.  Fleet  475 
Ready  to  act  jonnlc  all  round. 

Janpan,  -ee,  variants  of  JAMPAN,  -EE. 
t  Janse'nian.     Obs.   rare.      [f.  Jansen    (see 
below)  +  -IAN.]   —  JANSENIST. 

1653  Nicholas  Pap.  (Camd.)  II.  10  They  were  to  have  gone 
upon  the  account  of  the  Jansenians.  1657  BAXTER  Ace. 
Pres.  Th.  33  The  Jansenians,  and  other  Dominicans. 

Hence  t  Janse  nianism  =  JANSENISM. 

Jansenism  (djae'nseniz'm).  [f.  as  next  + 
ISM.]  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Jansenists. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossagr.,  Jansenism  or  yansftianiSM,  the 
Tenets  and  Opinion  of  Cornelius  Jansenius  late  Bishop  of 
Ypres.  1669  GALE  (title)  True  Idea  of  Jansemsme,  both 
historick  and  Dogmatick.  1756  NH.ENT  Gr.  Tour,  France 
IV.  ii  Jansenism  was  thought  in  great  measure  suppressed. 
1816  MARY  SCHIMMELPENNICK  Abbt  de  St.  Cyran  I.  196 
Jansenism  may  then  be  said  to  be  in  doctrine  the  Calvinism, 
and  in  practice  the  Methodism  of  the  Romish  church. 

Jansenist  (dgse'nsenist),  sb.  (a.}  [f.  the  sur- 
name Jansen  +  -1ST.]  A  member  of  that  school 
or  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  holding  the 
doctrines  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
Flanders  (died  1638),  who  maintained  after  St. 
Augustine  the  perverseness  and  inability  for  good 
of  the  natural  human  will. 

The  Jansenists  were  a  powerful  body  in  the  R.  C.  Ch.  in 
the  i7th  and  i8th  centuries,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Molinists  and  other  Jesuits,  and  their  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  several  popes,  especially  by  Clement  X  in 
the  Bull  Unigtnitus. 

1664  T.  BARLOW  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  HI.  143  Bis- 
covered  to  the  world  by  the  pious  pains  of  the  Jansenists. 
a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  II.  436  The  Jansenists  ..  were 
looked  on  as  the  most  zealous  asserters  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  1892  Nation  (N.  Y.)  20  Oct.  308/1 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jansenist  was  hardly  less  narrow  than 
the  Jesuit. 

b.  attrib.  or  adj.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  holding 
the  doctrine  of,  Jansenism  or  the  Jansenists. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  of  World  II.  201/2  A  Jansenist 
divine  of  such  piety  and  power  as  Quesne!.  Ibid.  203/2 
Thus  closed  the  last  public  attempt  made  by  the  JanMOUt 
church  of  Utrecht  to  become  reconciled  to  Rome. 

Hence  Janseni-stlc,  -ical  adjs.,  -jAKSKKISTtf.; 
Ja-nsenize  v.  intr.,  to  follow  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jansenists. 

1745  A.  BUTLER  Lives  Saints,  S.  Vincent  of  Taut  (1847) 
VII.  3o6Gerberon  the  Jansenist  ical  historian.  1756  NUGENT 
Gr.  Tour%  France  IV.  n  The  present  dispute's  between  the 
parliament  and  the  clergy,  have  revived  the 
of  the  Jansenistical  party.  1837  HALLAM  Hist.  J-it.  in.  ii. 
§  4  notft  The  Jansenizing  Galileans  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  /bid.  (1847)  III.  273  This  ..  cannot  be  reckoned 
entirely  a  Jansenistic  controversy.  1881-3 
AV//X'.  A"»<w/.  II.  i  MS  By  the  bull  Unieenitus.  .a  hundred 
anil  one  propositions  from  Quesnel's  New  Testament  were 
condemned  as  Jansenistic. 

t  Jant,  variant  of  GENT  a,    Obs. 

£-1648-50  BRATHWAIT  Farnalys  Jrnl.  \\\,  H  iij.  Where 
were  d.iinty  ducks  and  gant  \fd.  2, 1716  jant]  ones,  Wenches 
that  could  play  the  wantons. 

Jant,  Jante,  -ee,  obs.  ff.  JAUNT  sb.,  JAUNTY  a. 
Jantil,  jantyl  1,  obs.  forms  of  G) 

£-1400  TREVISA  //rVr/.-«  (Rolls!  I.  245  pe  pentil  [Add.  MS. 
24194  jantil]  men  and  noble.  Ibid.  VIII.  149  He  wolde 
,.wij>stonde  gentil  [MS.  Cott.  Tib.  D.  VII.  iantyl]  men. 


JAP. 

Jantily,  Jantlnees,  Janty,  var.  jAVSTiLY.etc. 

Ja-nua.     [Lat.,  ==*  gate  ' :  i 
in  the  titles  of  treatises.]     A  gate  or  introduction 
(to  some  branch  of  learning). 

1644  M;  f  i  To  search  what  many  modern 

7".*  «.•*«'•.  .-cted. 

January  <i.  3-4  leni- 

uer,  3-5  leneuer,  -e,  4  lauowor,  Genuer,  4-5 
lanyuer,  -e,  laneuer,  -e,  -vor,  laniuer,  -e, 
lanuuer,  lanver,  6  lanivare,  7  laniuero ;  A", . 
Janiveer,  (9  -vier) ;  p.  5  leuir.ire,  5  - 
nar(o;  St.  7-8  Januar,  8  Janwar;  7.  4-7 
lanuarie,  -ye,  5  lanuari,  5-7  -ary,  nrij  ;  7- 
January.  [In  early  form  a.  O.M  .  / 

"••T'fr,  =  mod.F.  Janvier :— 'L.Junuiirntm.  • 
JtirtMtirius   (mensis),   i.e.    the   month   of  J.\ 
as    presiding    over    the    entrance    into    the    year. 
Whence  also  It.  Gcnnajo,  Cennaro,  Pr.  Gen 
Januer,    Sp.  -\Jentro,  Enero,  V^.  Janeiro.     The 
later  forms  show  gradual  conformation  to  the  L. ; 
which  was  sometimes  used  unchanged  in  Oli.] 

The  first  month  of  the  year  according  to  the 
modern  reckoning.  Abbreviated  Jan. 

a.  \c  xtao  P.  r>E  THAUN  Lirre  des  C'rsafurts  i  Wright)  858 
Mais  tut  tens  en  Genever  femes  1'an  cumencer.]   c  129^ 
I    Leg.  I.  76/202  In  t>e  Mon|>e  of  leneuer.     1*97  R.  GLOUC, 
(Rolls)  7259  In  ^>e  verjw  day  of  leniucr  \later  ->.  rr.  lanyuete, 
ianewer,  leneuere,  lanuuerj.     13,.  A".  A  Us. 
tlieo  end  left  [month].     1387  TKKVISA  tligden    Hull-.    III.  :  : 
Pompilius  . .  putte  laneuer  and  Feuerrer  to  J>c  bygynnyn>;e 
of  t>e  sere.     1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  145  b  i  ; 
xv  day  of  lanyuer.     1556  L'hron.  Gr.  Friars  iCamden)  16 
The  xxiiij.  day  of  Janivare.     1604  DCKKKR  \st  /'.' 
ll'f'i.   \\'ks.  1873  II.  69  Hec's  more  cold  then  a  Citti/ens 
countrie  house  in  Janiuere.     1651  Ci  i 

Man  to  Old  Woman  16  December  meeting  laniveer.  Old 
Rime,  If  the  grass  grow  in  laniveer,  It  grows  the  worse 
for't  all  the  year.  1834-51  MARY  HOWITT  Sk.  Nat.  Hist. 
(ed.  7)  117  First  of  the  months  comes  Janivier,  The  coldest 
month  of  all  the  year. 

0.  [14  ..  Chaucer's  Merch.  T.  561  (Corpus)  pis  hasty  f 
lanuare  [so  Pet-iv.,  Lansd. ;  Ellesnt.,  flengiv.,  Harl.,Cambr. 
lanuarie].]  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  73  Pompilius.. 
addede  lanuare  and  Februare  to  the  begynnenge  of  the  yere. 
1570  Ane  Tragedie  i  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  x.  82  In 
Januar  the  thre  and  twentie  day.  1784  BURNS  There  was 
tt  la,i  ii,  'Twas  then  a  blast  o*  Janwar  win'  Blew  hansel  in 
on  Robin. 

y.  [a  1000  Menologium  10  (Gr.)  Forma  monaS  hyne  folc 
mycel  lanunrius  jerun  heton.]  [c  1386  CHAUCKR  Merch.  T. 
451  This  may  den  . .  Mayus  highle  . .  Shal  wedded  be  vn-to 
this  lanuarie.]  1495  Tr^-isa's  ftarth.  De  I'.  R.  IX.  ix. 
354  The  fyrste  hyghte  lanuari,  and  hath  that  nam< 
ftyncil  that  hyghte  lanus.  1579-80  NORTH  riutat\  />. 
Numa  tooke  away  the  moneth  of  Marche  from  the  first 
place,  and  gave  it  unto  lamiary.  1674  JEAKE  Arith,  11696) 
Commonalty  begin  the  Year  the  First  1  >ay  «( 
January,  the  Lawyers  the  Five  and  Twentieth  iKiy  uf 
March.  1788  PRIESTLEY  Lect.Hht.  in.  xiv.  no  1 
parliament  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two, 
the  first  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  all  purposes.  1891  Pall  Matt  G.  15  Jan.  1/2, 
Few  Januaries  have  been  preceded  by  such  a  week  as 
Christmas,  1891. 

Januay,  -ey,  januway,  var.  GEXOWAY,  Obs. 

Januform  :  see  JANIFORM. 

Janus  (d^-ncs).  The  name  of  an  ancient 
Italian  deity,  regarded  as  the  doorkeeper  of 
heaven,  as  guardian  of  doors  and  gates,  and  as 
presiding  over  the  entrance  upon  or  beginning  of 
things  ;  represented  with  a  face  on  the  front  and 
another  on  the  back  of  his  head  ;  the  doors  of  his 
temple  in  the  Roman  Forum  were  always  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  Often  used 
allusively,  and  in  attributive  and  other  relations. 

1508  DUNBAR  Cold,  Targe  120  lanus,  god  of  entree  delyt- 


xi.  129  Four  faces  each  Had,  like  a  double  Janus.  1713 
Lend.  Gaz.  No.  5118/6  Janus's  Gate  is  now  shut.  1814  GARY 
l^ante,  Paradise  vi.  63  '  to  such  a  peace 

That  of  his  temple  Jamis  barrVl  the  door. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  referring  to  the  two-faced 
figure,  as  Janus  face,  glance ,  tine,  word,  tic.  ; 
janus-faced,  -lik»\ 

1654  W  HIT-LOCK  Zootomia  .'  ;  -iL-nt  it  U  with  a 

"Janus  face.      1711  Si;  ^  i1-  Janus- 

face  of  writers,  who  with  one  countenance  force 
and   with   another    show   nothing   beside   rage   and    fury. 
1682  SIR  T.  UK 

and  'Janus-faced  Doctrines.    1841-4  ) 
ship  17.-  A  iVicnd  Js  J.-uKis-fhrr*!  :  In-  l>mV^  t"  tli<    , 
the  future.     1648  SANDERSON  Strut.  Heb.  xii.  3  $  . 
affliction,  *  Janus-like,  hath  two  face-;,  and  looketh  t 
1875  fowxn    I'iato  (ed.  2)  III  ns-like  charac- 

ter of  the   Republic.     iSaa  S: 
A  *Jar:' 

Jaole,  Jaoler  e,  obs.  fonns  uf  JAIL,  JAILER. 

Jaour,  obs.  form  of  Gi 

Jap  sbn  colloquial  abbreviation  of  JAPANESK. 

c  iSSolKemetn' •  nlon.)  i89O/.i/. 

i   July  23  The  fear  It- 

a  Jap  submit  to  the  los  E   rather  thai;  : 

Ihe  death  of  a  father  to  go  unavenged.  1893  Athtnyum 
30  May  6^9^  Directly  a  o  oil  demand  ari-ifi  )•  i  :i 

-,t  for  themselves.     1896   ll'.'Stm.  ''"or    3  Nov.  f/j 
Fifty   years  ago  it    was  only  a  few  gardeners.. who  grew 
itemums,  and  . .  only  about  twelve  distinct  varieties 
of '  Japs  '  were  to  be  found. 


JAPAN. 

Jap,  dial,  form  of  JACP. 

Japan  li.^apx-n),  sb.  (a.N  Also  6  Giapan, 
7  Japon.  [Like  the  other  European  forms  PH.. 
Ger.,  Da.,  S\v.  Jjf-.ui,  F.,  Sp.  Japon,  Vg.Japaa, 
It.  Giaffonf,  app.  ad.  Malay  J,Jpun^,Japang^  ad. 
Chinese Jih-piin  (  =  Japanese  A'i-pWi,  'sun-rise', 
'orient',  i.jih  ijap.  nf)  sun  +  pun  (Jap. pan,  hon) 
origin.  The  earliest  form  in  which  the  Chinese 
name  reached  Europe  was  app.  in  Marco  Polo's 
Chipangu,  in  Pigafetta  Cipanghu.  The  existing 
forms  represent  Tg.Japao  and  Du.Jafan,  'acquired 
from  the  traders  at  Malacca  in  the  Malay  forms ' 
(Yule:,] 

I.  In  primary  sense.  1.  The  insular  empire  so 
called,  on  the  east  of  Asia. 

'577  K.-IEN  &  WILLIS  i.'.:.'  The  History  of  Travayle  in 
the  \\  est  and  East  Indies,and  other  countreys.  .asMoscovia, 
Persia,.  .China  in  Cathayo  and  Giapan.  1613  J.  SARIS  1'oy. 


to  Japan  Hakl.  Soc.)  i,  January  14,  1612  . .  we  wayed  out 
of  the  roade  of  Bantam  for  Japan.  1613  PURCHAS  rilgrhnage 
v.  xiv.  440  That  you  may  at  last  bee  acquainted  with  lapon. 


1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Pinte's  Tra-.'.  xliv.  173  It  is  the  custome 
of  those  of  Jappon  Id?  Japao\  to  be  exceeding  kind  and 
courteous. 

fb.  A  native  of  Japan,  a  Japanese.  Obs. 
1613  J.  SARIS  I'oy.  to  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc  )  i  My  Companye 
8 1  persons,  viz.,  74  English,  i  spanniar,  i  Japan,  and  5  swarts. 
1623  St.  Papers  Col.  1622-4,  208  The  Japons  lying  in  irons. 

II.  Transferred   applications.     (Elliptical    uses 
of  III.) 

2.  A   varnish    of  exceptional    hardness,    which 
originally  came  from  Japan.     The  name  is  now 
extended  to  other  varnishes  of  a  like  sort,  esp.  to 
(a)  a  black  varnish  obtained  by  cooking  asphal- 
tum  with  linseed  oil,  used  for  producing  a  black 
gloss  on  metal  and  other  materials  ;  (i)  a  varnish- 
like  liquid  made  from  shellac,  linseed-oil  and  tur- 
pentine, and  used  as  a  medium  in  which  to  grind 
colours  and  for  drying  pigments. 

,688  PARKER  &  STALKER  Treat.  Japanning  Pref.,  True, 
genuine  Japan    .  stands  unalterable,  when  the  wood  which 
imprisoned  in  it,  is  utterly  consumed.     Ibid.  v.  19  Of 
Black  Varnishing  or  Japan.    Ibid.  21  You  cannot  be  over- 
nice  and  curious  in  making  white  Japan.     ,76,  FITZGERALD 
in  Phil.    Trans.  LI  I.  150,  I  had  it  varnished  over  several 
times  with  strong  varnish,  or  japan.    ,85,  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  624  Japan  is  applied  with  a  brush. 
b.  fig.  Specious  semblance,  '  veneer  '. 

,856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  50 
But  this  japan  costs  them  dear.  ,866  KEAUE  Griffith  Gaunt 
(1887)  34  Thin  japan  of  venal  sympathy. 

3.  Japanese  work  ;  work  in  the  Japanese  style ; 
esp.  work  varnished,  and  adorned  with  painted  or 
raised  figures. 

17..  Tom  Thumb  HI.  153  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  239  The 
inward  parts  were  all  japon  \pr.  japan].  ,742  H.  WALPOLE 
Lett,  to  Mann  (1857)  I.  192  He  little  thought  that  what 
maintained  him  for  a  whole  session  would  scarce  serve  one 
of  his  younger  grandsons  to  buy  japan  and  fans  for  princesses 
at  Florence  !  1798  JANE  AUSTEN  Nortliang.  Abb.  II.  vi, 
She  looked  closely  at  the  cabinet..  .It  was  Japan,  black  and 
yellow  Japan  of  the  handsomest  kind.  Ibid.  II.  x,  She  did 
not  love  the  sight  of  japan  in  any  shape. 

t  b.   Applied  to  a  black  varnished  cane.  Obs. 

1678  Quack's  Acad.  in  Hurl.  Misc.  (Park)  II.  33  You 
must  always  carry  a  caduceus  or  conjuring  japan  in  your 
hand,  capped  with  a  civet-box. 

4.  a.  Japanese  porcelain,     fb.  Japanese  silk. 
1719  MRS.  DELANY  Autokiog.  t,  Corr.  5  Dec.  (1861)  I.  227, 

I  saw  nothing  extraordinary  but  the  fine  japan  you  so  much 
despised.  1751  FOOTE  Taste  n.  Wks.  1799  I.  22  That  piece 
of  China  . .  is  the  right  old  Japan  of  the  pea-green  Kind. 
,782  EurKp.  Mag.  II.  68  Where's  the  old  China?  Show  me 
the  Japan  !  ,810  Splendid  Follies  1. 170  Miss  Betty  brought 
up  the  rear  in  a  robe  of  transparent  japan. 

5.  Entom,  Short  for  Japan  moth  :  see  6. 

,832  J.  RKNME  Consp.  Butter/!,  f,  Motla  195  Adela.  .The 
Copper  Japan. ..Very  uncommon.  Near  London. 

III.  attrib.  and  Comb,  or  as  adj. 

6.  attrib.  Of,  belonging  to,   native   to,   or  pro- 
duced in  Japan ;   passing  into  adj.  =  JAPANESE. 
Frequent  in  names  of  natural   or  artificial   pro- 
ducts; as  Japan  anemone,  euonymus,  gold,  porce- 
lain, ware,  etc. ;    Japan   clover,    a   leguminous 
annual  introduced  into  the  southern  United  States 
in  1840  from  China  and  Japan  ;  Japan  earth  = 
Terra  japonica,  CATECHU  ;  Japan-ink  (see  quot. 
1848) ;  Japan  moth,  a  moth  of  the  genus  Adela. 

1673  RAV  Journ.  Lmu  C.  28  A  Japan  Letter,  written  to  the 
Dutch  Governour.  a  ,680  ROCHESTER  Points  (17021  71  Ki«s 
me  thou  curious  picture  of  a  man  ;  How  odd  thou  art,  how 
pretty,  how  japan  !  1699  l.i  i  i  KKI.I.  llrit/ Kel.  (1857  Iv- 
581  Monday  last  the  old  East  India  company  began  their 
sale  of  images,  japan  ware,  china.  17,8  QuiNCY  dnnpl. 
107  Japan  Earth  ..  is  very  austere  upon  the  Palate 
1807  HERSCHEL  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  209  A  ..  strip  of 
card,  discoloured  with  japan  ink.  ,819  G.  SAMOUF.LLE  Ento- 
mol.  Compend.  249  [  ,848  CRAK,,  Japan  Ink, 

a  superior  kind  uf  black  writing  ink,  generally  glossy  when 
dry.  ,86,  DELAMF.R  /•'/.  GarJ.  128  Pyna/af^ua—Jmtn 
Pear,— which  bears  scarlet  blossoms  early  in  spring,  is  really 
a  Quince,  and  is  now  rerr  — J  •  -• 


552 

ground,  etc.  Also  similatrve  and  parasynthetic  as 
japan-Hack,  japan-heatied  adjs. 

,68,  Seer.  Serv.  Money  Ckcts.  fy  Jas.  (Camden)  42  For 
two  japan  cabinetts  ..  100.0.0.      ,688  PARKER  &  STALKER 

Treat.  Japanning  xiii.  36  There  are  two  sorts  of  Bantam, 
as  well  as  Japan-work.  Ibid.,  The  Japan-Artist  works  most 
of  all  in  Gold,  and  other  metals.  ,697  [.end.  Gaz.  No. 
3250/4  Lost. .,  a  large  Silver  Japan  headed  C^ane,  the  ground 
of  it  Shagreen,  and  the  Japan  Work  most  of  it  gilt.  171* 
ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  i,  She  had  laid  aside  your  carv- 
ing, gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to  gather  dirt. 
,855  MRS.  GASKELL  North  f,  S.  xiv,  Go  to  my  little  japan 
cabinet  . .  and  in  the  second  left-hand  drawer  you  will  find 
a  packet  of  letters.  ,883  ti'kaw  Daily  Post  n  Oct.,  Japan- 
stovers  and  Polishers,  used  to  Cash-boxes  and  Coal-vases. 

Japan  (dsaparn),  v.  Also  8  japon.  [f.  prec., 
sense  i.] 

1.  trans.  To  lacquer  with  japan  ;  to  varnish  with 
any  material  that  gives  a  hard  black  gloss. 

1688  PARKER  &  STALKER  (titled  A  Treatise  of  Japanning 
and  Varnishing.  Ibid.  xi.  35  They  may  be  Japanned,  and 
look  well.  1697  DAMPIER  I'oy.  (17291  I.  400  Laquer  which 
is  used  in  Japanning  of  Cabinets.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  //". 
Iv,  A  square  table  that  had  been  once  japanned.  1816  J. 
SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  ff  Art  II.  37  Alade  of  copper,  or 
tinned  iron  plates  japanned  within  and  without. 

2.  transf.    To   make    black   and    glossy   as    in 
japanning  ;  to  polish  or  cover  with  black. 

1714  (see  JAPANNING  vbl.  sb.].  ?i?3o  Royal  Remarks  7 
'  Dear  Jack  '  has  exhausted  his  splendid  Shilling,  and  now 
cries  'Japan  your  shoes,  your  Honour'.  1812  W.  COMBE 
Dr.  Syntax  x.  ix,  His  gaiters,  too,  were  fresh  japann'd. 
1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  v,  The  monsters  of  heraldry-,  .grinned 
and  ramped  in  red  freestone,  now  japanned  by  the  smoke  of 
centuries.  l86sCARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.  XIX.  viii.  (1873)  VIII.  2&5 
Japanning  people  with  pitch  to  cure  them  of  every  malady. 

3.  slang.  To   make  clerical,  to   ordain,     (With 
reference  to  the  black  coat.) 

1756  Connoisseur  No.  105  r  3  He  had  been  double-japanned 
(as  he  called  it)  about  a  year  ago,  and  was  the  present 
incumbent  of  — .  1796  GKOSE  Diet.  Vitlg.  T.  s.v.  1836 
Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  283  My  friend's  son  had  just  been  or- 
dained Deacon,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  'japanned '. 
1879  J.  PAVN  High  Spirits  II.  106  He  had  passed  his 
'voluntary',  and  was  to  be  'japanned'  in  a  fortnight. 
Japanese  (djsepanf-z),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  JAPAN 
+  -ESE  :  in  f.Japonnais,  Sp.Japou-.'s,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan. 

[1588  R.  PARKF.  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  375  There  is 
no  nation  so  abhorred  of  the  Chinos  as  is  the  lapones.] 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  xiii,  Japanese  merchants.  1769 
FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Fayfena,  a  sort  of  Japonese 
galley.  1860  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  72  The  Japanese 
trays  are  for  the  new  drawing-room.  1884  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  July  4/2  What  more  picturesque  than  the  Japanese 
umbrellas? 

B.  absol.,  or  as  sb.        1.  A  native  of  Japan. 
Formerly  as  true  sb.  with  pi.  in  -es ;  now  only  as  adj.  used 

absol.  and  unchanged  for  pi. :  a  Japanese,  two  Japanese, 


7.  at trili.  nnd  Comb.,  in  b..W  2;  Of, 'pertaining 
to,  or  adorned  with  japan,  as  japan  cabinet,  frame, 


1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  xxv.  401 
A  lapponois  reported  this  after  hee  was  christened.  ,613 
R.  COCKS  in  J.  Saris  Japan  (Hakl.  Soc.)  151  The  King 
made  Proclamation  that  no  lapanese  should  receiue  any  of 
our  people  into  their  houses.  ,665  Sir  T.  Rot's  Voy.  E.  Ind. 
\  in  G.  Havers  P.  delta  bale's  Trav.  E.  Indies  375,  I  have 
I  taken  special  notice  of  divers  Chinesaas  and  Japanesaas  there. 
,693  SIR  T.  P.  BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  105  The  lapponeses  pre- 
pare [tea],  .quite  otherwise  than  is  done  in  Europe.  1707 
rSAUCANAZAR  (title)  Dialogue  between  a  Japanese  and  a 
Formosan.  1839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  03/2  All  travellers  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese 
to  the  Chinese. 

2.  The  Japanese  language. 

1818  in   WEBSTER.      1861    HOFFMANN    (.title)   Shopping- 
dialogues  in  Dutch,  English,  and  Japanese.     1880  MAX 
MULLED  Ess.  (1881)  II.  338  A  Chinese  vocabulary  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a  transliteration  in  Japanese. 
Japanesque  djaepane-sk),^.  andrf.  [f.  JAPAN 

A.  adj.     Japanese  in  style  or  manner. 

,883  G.  ALLEN  in  Colin  Clout's  Cal.  36  Delicate  pink- 
white  Wossom,  standing  out  in  true  Japanesque  relief. 
,894  H-'estm.  Gaz.  27  July  3/2  Like  one  of  those  patiently- 
wrought  pieces  of  cloisonne-work  with  which  a  Japanesque 
age  has  made  us  all  familiar. 

B.  sb.  A  design  or  ornament  in  Japanese  style. 
iSS+Price  List,  Tapestry  Curtains.  Designs,  Early  English, 

Japanesque*,  Persian,  ,-ic.,  with  suitable  dados.  ,898  Ross 
in  B.  Jonson's  Volpone  p.  xl,  He  began  . .  his  so-called 
Japanesques  long  before  seeing  any  real  Japanese  art. 

Hence  Japane  sqnely  adv.,  in  a  Japanesque  way. 
Japane  sqnery,  Japanesque  tone  or  spirit. 

,892  BLickb  H'JtitebAug.  157/1  That  'Flower  watching' 
is  Japanesquely  pretty.  ,893  G.  ALLEN  in  Westm.  Gaz. 
21  June  3/2  Its  Japanesquery  is  delightful. 

Japanism  (d^apse'niz'm).  [f.  JAPAN  +  -ISM.] 
The  study  of  or  devotion  to  things  Japanese. 

1888  Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  334  Japanism— a  new  word 
coined  to  designate  a  new  field  of  study,  artistic,  historic, 
and  ethnographic. 

Japanize  (d^ae-pansiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 
trans.  To  make  Japanese.  Hence  Japaniza'tion. 

1890  Miss  DL-NCAN  Soc.  Depart.  157  Foreigners  a; 
coining  so  Japanised.  ,894  Chicago  Advance  5  Apr.,  'In 
order  to  Christianize  Japan,  we  must  Japanize  Christianity,' 
is  a  prevalent  sentiment  in  that  country.  1895  Curr.  Hist. 
V.  301  Such  an  alliance  could  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
the  Japani/ation  of  China. 

Japanned   d^apse-nd),///.  a.    [f.  JAPAN  v.] 

1.  Varnished,  lacquered,  or  adorned  with  japan 
or  in  Japanese  style. 


JAPE. 

i«9J-4  in  izM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  338  The 
tortoise-shell  room,  and  the  jai  aimed  room.    1717  !• 
H  'ontan  is  a  riddle  I.  i.  6  A  japanM  cane,  and  a  brush 'd 
beaver.     1737  A.  HAMILTON  j\Vrc  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  1 
Their  lackt  or  japon'd  Ware  is  . .  the  best   in  the  World. 
1851  Illnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhii'.  1356  Specimens  of  japanned 
tea-trays. 

b.  Polished  with  blacking. 

1750  Student  I.  93  A  white  Hand  ..  being  the  same  to  a 
Fiddler  as  japan'd  pumps  are  to  a  Dancer.  1848  THACKERAY 
/>'*.  Snobs  Pref.  (1892)  3  He  wore  japanned  boots  and 
moustachios. 

2.  Made  or  become  Japanese. 

1889  W.  CORY  Lett,  f,  Jrnls.  (1897)  540  The  'nice'  drivel 
of  talk  in  Japanned  parlours.  ,895  ll'estm.  Gaz.  26  Nov. 
7/1  More  will  be  heard  later  of  these  japanned  Chinese. 

Japanner  (djapa-nsj).     [f.  JAPAN  sb.  and  v. 

+  -EB  '.] 

I.  fl.  A  native  of  Japan;  a  Japanese,    fb.  A 
Japanese  ship.   Obs. 

,614  J.  SARIS  Japan  (HakL  Soc.)  108  The  Towne  where  the 
lapanners  haue  their  chiefe  residence  and  Mart,  is  called 
Matchma.  1673  DRVDKN  Aniboyna  v.  i,  With  the  aid  Of 
ten  Japanners,  all  of  them  unarmed.  17,9  DE  FOE  t 
n.  xiii,  Two  Japanners,  I  mean  ships  frurn  Jnpan.  1725 
• —  I'oy.  round  World  (1840)  loo  Seven  or  eight  Chinese  or 
Japanners.  1764  Mem.  G.  Psalmanazar  213  The  young 
Japaner  had  been  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-. 

II.  2.  One  who  japans,  one  who  follows  the 
trade  of  varnishing  with  japan. 

1695  LUTTRELL  Brief  Kit.  (18571  HI.  513  To  find  out  the 

author,  who  is  a  Japanner.      f  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Ait  II.  i 

Take  Japanners  gold  size  of  the  best  sort.     ,846  Art-Union 

Jrnl.  59  Formerly  the  Japanner  was  limited  to  iron  plates. 

fb.  humorous.  A  shoe-black.   Obs. 

1725  DE  FOE  Everybody's  Business  (1841)  20  These  are 
called  the  black-guard,  who  black  your  honour's  shoes,  and 
incorporate  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Japanners.  ,734  POPE  Hor.  Ep.  I.  i.  156  'ihcy 
. .  Prefer  a  new  Japanner  to  their  shoes. 

Japanning  (djapne-nirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JAPAN 
v.  +  -ING!.]  The  action  of  japanning  or  varnish- 
ing with  japan  ;  the  material  used  in  japanning, 
japan.  Also  attrib. 

1688  [see  JAPAN  v.  i].  17,4  GAY  Trivia  n.  166  And  aids 
v  iih  soot  the  new  japanning  art.  1745  ELIZA  HEYWOCD 
J  cm.  Spectator  (1748)  IV.  47  We  have  them  copied  in 
painting,  in  japanning,  and  in  embroidery.  1757  MRS. 
DELANY  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  Dewes  462  On  the  waler  is  a 


Chinese  vessel,  .as.  .gay  as  carving,  gilding,  and  japanning 
can  make  it.  c  18,7  HOGG  Tales  <$•  Sk.  VI.  93  Covered  with 
pitch  or  black  japanning.  ,839  Penny  Cycl.  XIII.  94/2 
Japanning  is  the  art  of  producing  a  highly  varnished  surface 


on  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  substance,  sometimes  of  one 
colour  only,  but  more  commonly  figured  and  ornamented. 

Japannish  (dgapeerjij),  a.  [f.  JAPAN  sb.  + 
-isH.J  Somewhat  Japanese ;  Japanesque. 

,851  CARLYLE  Sterling  vi,  A  splendour  hovering  between 
the  raffaelesque  and  the  Japannish. 

Japano-latry.  [See  -LATHY.]  Excessive  devo- 
tion to  or  worship  of  Japanese  art  and  customs. 

1890  Spectator**  Dec.  832/2  The  curious  japonolatrj-  which 
is  current  in  some  literary  and  artistic  circles.  ,895 
Athcnseum  24  Aug.  249/3  Examples  of  the  Japanolatry 
characteristic  of  this  rococo  age. 

Japano'logy.  [See  -LOGY.]  That  branch  of 
ethnology  which  relates  to  Japan,  its  people, 
history,  art,  etc.  Hence  Japano 'legist,  a  stu- 
dent of  Japanology. 

,88,  tr.  NordmMold's  Voy.  'Vega'  II.  xvi.  321  The 
learned  Japanologist,  Mr.  E.  M.  Satow. 

Jape  tdg^'p),  sb.  Also  5  chape,  iappe,  6  iaip, 
7-9  6V.  jaip.  [See  JAPE  v.] 

f  1.  A  trick,  a  device  to  deceive  or  cheat.  Obs. 
since  c  1515,  but  used  by  Scott. 

,3. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  864,  &  Je  ar  iolyf  gentylmen  your 
iapes  ar  ille.  Ibid.  C.  57  Did  not  lonas  in  lude  suche  lape 
sum-whyle?  c  1380  WVCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  12  ^if  bei  maken 
wyues  and  ober  wymmen  hure  sustris  bi  lettris  of  fraternite 
or  obere  iapes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  705  With  feyned 
flaterye  and  Iapes  He  made  the  person  and  the  peple  his 
Apes.  1496  Dives  f;  Pauf.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  Ivii.  99/1  The 
fende  sholde  dysceyue  hym  by  Illusions  &  by  Iapes.  150, 
DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  I.  Ixviii,  Sair  I  dred  me  for  some  vther 
iaip.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  x,  Subjecting  yourself,  .to  the 
japes  and  mockeries  of  evii  spirits. 

t  b.  Something  used  to  deceive ;  a  means  of 
deception  ;  a  deception,  fraud.  Ol>s.  rare. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  in.  890  lason  for  all  bo  Iapes  hade  nere 
his  toy  lost,  Hade  his  licour  ben  to  laite.     ,513  Do: 
/Eneis  II.  v.  [iv.J  65  Turnand  quhelis  thai  set  in 
Vnder  the  feit  of  this  ilk  bisnyng  iaip  (the  wooden  horse]. 
c  1600  UURF.L  Pilgr.  in  Watson  Coll.  Poems  (1706)  II.  22 
(Jam.)  To  haue  an  hole  he  had  grit  hast,  Vit  in  the  wood 
thair  wes  nnne  wast,  To  harberie  that  iaip. 

t  c.  With  reference  to  sexual  intercourse.   Obs. 

,3..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  272,  &  en-gendered  on  hem 
leauntez  with  her  lapez  ille.  ta  ,600  J.  T.  Grim  the  Collier 
11662)  Prol.,  Heard  you  not  never  how  an  actor's  wife  .. 
Coming  in's  [the  devil's]  way  did  chance  to  get  a  jape. 

2.  A  device  to  amuse ;  a  merry  or  idle  tale ;  a 
jest,  joke,  gibe.  Obs.  generally  before  1600  (not 
used  by  Spenser,  Shaks.,  or  their  contemporaries, 
and  recorded  in  i;th  c.  Diets,  as  an  '  Old  Word ') ; 
revived  in  igth  c.  in  literary  use  by  Lamb,  Barham, 
etc.  See  note  to  the  vb. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  21011  (Fairf.)  To  here  how  rouland  fa}t 
&  oliuere  or  of  ober  lapis  tu  roun.     1377  LANGI..  /'.  -< 
XX.  ,44  panne  lowgh  lyf.  -and  helde  holynesse  a  iape  and 
hendenesse  a  wastour.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Pard.  l'r*>l.  <V  T.  66, 
I  preche  so  as  ye  ban  herd  bifoore.  And  telle  an  hundred 


JAPE. 

false  Iapes  moon.  1-1400  MAI-SDEV.  (Roxb.)  v.  17  pai 
broght  him  faith  . .  and  made  dance  before  bam  and  m:ikc 
iapes.  1-1440  I'romf.  ran:  257/1  Iape,  tmga, /rhvlum, 

Kur\r)iliiai.  1494  FABTAM  ('///•.<«.  \n.  , ,  \vv.  252  He  set 
all  at  noughte,  &  made  of  it  a  scoffe  or  a  iapc.  i  1510  MORK 
flfii-s  Wks.  14  The  sayinges  of  wisemen  the!  repute  for 
Iapes  and  very  fables.  1611  R.  HRAMU:V  /'anff.  I'mes'm 
Coryat's  Crudities,  A  crue  of  Apes  Sporting  themseh 
their  conceited  Iapes  Alwut  a  Pedler  that  lay  snorting  liy 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4!  App.,  Jafe  (old  word),  a  ji-st,  jcc-r  ,.r 
sport.  1819  W.TENNANT/Vl/><V/rx.$-/<ir»iW(i8:!7)zo  All  hail 
sweet  son  o'  Nox  !  Father  o'  daflin,  jaips,  and  jokes  !  1830 

LAMB  Album  Verses,  To  Louisa  M v.  The  scoff,  the 

banter,  and  the  jape.  And  antics  of  my  gamesome  Ape.    1840 
BARHAM  lugal.  Leg.,  'Letch  «/ Folkstonc' ,  The  bystanders 
well-pleased  with  the  jape  put  upon  him.     1881  BF.SANT  Ail 
Sorts  vui.  (1884)  70  The  coy  giggle  of  the  young  lady  to 
whom  he  has  imparted  his  latest  merry  jape. 
t  3.  A  trifle,  toy,  trinket,  plaything.     Obs. 
1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  172  The  grete  galees  of  Venees 
. .  Be  wel  |aden  wyth  . .  Apes  and  iapes,  and  marmusettes 
taylede,  Nifles,  trifles,  that  litelle  have  availede.     1488  in 
Tytler  Hist.  Scat.  (1864)  II.  391  Item  twa  tuthpikis  oigold, 
with  a  chenye,  ..  ane  hert  of  gold,  with  uther  small  lapis. 
1516  SKELTON  Magnyf.  1148  Fal.  In  faythe  I  wolde  thou 
had  a  marmosete.     Fan.  Cockes  harte  I  loue  suche  iapes. 
i57o.S',j/i>,  f'Mms  Reform,  xiii.  134  God  wait  gif  ;e  be  laips 
to  hald  in  stoir,  Or  bony  byrdis  to  keip  in  to  ane  Cage. 
4.   Comb.,  as  t  Jape- worthy  a.  Ois.,  ridiculous. 
'  "374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  iii.  122  (Camb.  MS.)  What 
difference  is  ther  bytwixe  the  prescience  and  thilke  lape- 
worthi  dyuynenge  of  tyresye  the  dyuynor. 
Jape  (d.??p),  v.     Also  5  iaape,  iappe,  6  iaip, 
(gape),  7  jap.    [Jape  sb.  and  vb.  ate  known  from 
the  1 4th  c. ;  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  vb.  or  the 
sb.  came  first ;  their  derivation  is  obscure. 

In  form  the  vb.  agrees  with  OF.  jafer,  mod.F.  jaffer  to 
yelp  (as  a  dog),  whence  there  was  also  the  (rare)  sb./a/,  and 
japerie  yelping :  but  there  appears  no  approach  of  sense  be- 
tween this  and  the  Eng.  word.  On  the  other  hand,  jape  is 
nearly  identical  in  sense  with  OF.  gacer,  'to  mock,  deride, 
laugh  at',  whence  there  were  the  sbs.  gab  and  gabe,  also 
gtiberie,  '  mockery,  raillery,  pleasantry ',  gaberf,  gal>cor, 
' mocker';  but  (notwithstanding  a  single  instance  of  jater 
m  Godef),  no  known  phonetic  laws  enable  us  to  connect 
gabe-  and  jape-.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
two  French  verbs  are  combined  in  the  English  vb. ;  but  of 
such  a  process  we  have  no  evidence. 

From  its  use  in  sense  2,  the  vb.  began  to  be  held  impolite 
or  indecent  in  :6th  c.  (so  in  Bale,  Speght's  Gloss,  to  Chaucer, 
and  esp.  Puttenham),  was  avoided  by  polite  writers,  and  soon 
became  obsolete.  The  sb.  had  the  same  fate.  Hoth  have 
been  revived  in  igth  c.,  in  sense  2  of  the  sb.,  4  of  the  vb.J 
fl.  trans.  To  trick,  beguile,  befool,  deceive.  Obs. 
1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  I.  65  Fader  of  falsness  . .  ludas  he 
lapede  with  be  lewes  seluer.  1-1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  1'. 
871  Thus  hath  he  iaped  thee  ful  many  a  yer,  And  thou  hast 
maked  hym  thy  chief  squier.  c  1400  Bcryn  3458  He  hath 
but  I-Iapid  us,  and  scornyd  her  to  fore,  c  1430  LVDG.  Mht. 
f'.'ems  (Percy  Soc.)  186  Y  wyl  bewar..That  of  no  Fowlar  y 
wil  no  more  be  Iaped.  1463  MARG.  PASTON  in  f.  Lett.  II. 
142,  I  wold  not  he  shuld  iape  hyr,  for  she  menythe  good 
feythe,  and  yf  he  wolle  not  have  hyr,  late  me  wete  in  haste. 
1 2.Toseduce  (awoman);  to  know  carnally.  Obs. 
1381  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  I.  270  Sle  thi  fadre,  and  iape  thi 
tnodre,  and  thai  wyl  the  assoite.  a  1400-50  Alexander 4415 
lupitir  a  lettoure  bat  Ia^>id  many  ladis.  f  1530  Hickscorner 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  171  He  iaped  my  wife,  and  made  me 
cuckold.  1576  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees)  312  He  had  rather 
that  any  man  should  gape  his  owne  wif  then  kys?e  Jane 
Slaiter  mowthe. 

f  b.  inlr.  To  have  carnal  intercourse.  Obs. 
a  1450  Coy.  Myst.  xii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  118  Goddys  childe ! 
thou  lyist,  in  fay  :  God  dede  nevyr  jape  so  with  may.     1571 
GASCOIGNE   To  Earth.  ffWiyW/ Wks.  (1587)  151   First  in 
thy  jorney  iape  not  overmuch.    What  laughest  thou  Bat 
bycause  I  write  soplaine?.  .Methinks  plaine  dealing  biddeth 
me  to  cast  Thys  bone  at  first  amid  my  doggrell  rime.    1589 
PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xxii.  (Arb.)  260. 
•)•  3.  trans.  To  mock,   deride,   insult.      06s.    in 
i6th  c.,  but  occasionally  used  in  18-igth  c. 
£1440  Jacob's  Well  191  But  bou  iapyst  god  &  scornyst 
him.     £1450  Miroitr  Salnacioiin  118  Xristis  visage  hidde 
was  dispisid  Japed  and  all  bespitted.    1730  FENTON  Knt.  of 
Shield,  Urge  not  the  wags  to  sneer  and  jape  us.     1822  T. 
MITCHELL  Arist.  II.  170  The  sons  of  Pronapus..Oft  jape  us. 
4.  inlr.  To  say  or  do  something  in  jest  or  mockery; 
to  jest,  joke,  jeer;  to  make  game,  make  fun,  sport. 
Obs.  c  1550 ;  revived  in  igth  c. 

^1374  CHAUCER  Troilns  i.  262  (318)  Repentynge  hym  pat 
he  hadde  euere  y-Iaped  Of  loues  folk.  Ibid.  II.  1115  (1164) 
And  he  gan  at  hym  self  to  Iape  faste.  c  1450  Merlin  iv.  66, 
I  trowe  ye  do  but  iape.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Tour  A  v  b, 
There  was  a  grete  noyse  and  the  men  and  wymmen  iaped 
togeder  eche  with  other.  1523  LD.  BERNEKS  Frviss.  I. 
ccxxxiii.  324  Howe  is  it  that  my  lorde  the  prince  iapeth  and 
mpcketh  thus  with  me  ?  1530  PALSGR.  589/2,  I  dyd  but  jape 
with  hym,  and  he  toke  it  in  good  ernest.  1552  HULOET, 
Iape  or  iest.  1858  MORRIS  Sir  /'.  llarf  don's  End  68  What 
have  I  done  that  he  should  jape  at  me  ?  1879  GREEN  Read. 
Eng.  Hist,  xxvii.  142  The  Host  in  the  Tales  japes  at  him  for 
his  lonely,  abstracted  air. 

Hence  Ja'ping  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  •  Ja-pingly 
adv.,  in  a  japing  manner;  fJa 'ping-stick,  a  laugh- 
ing-stock, a  butt  for  jokes. 

{•1380  WYCLIF  Sernt.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  410  Sum  men..feden 
her  wittis  wib  sensible  bingis  and  gaping  of  childis  gamen. 
£1380  in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  50  How  mowen  the!  be  more  takyn 
in  idil  than  whanne  thei  ben  in.iad  mennus  japynge  stikke, 
as  when  thei  ben  pleyid  of  japeris?  <?  1420  HOCCLEVE  De 
Reg.  Princ.  3768  Demostenus  his  hondes  ones  putte  In  a 
wommans  bosome  japyngly.  £-1440  Gencrydts  6135  Gener- 
ides  in  laping  said  agayn.  1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vl.  clviii. 
147  Bernulphus . .  made  thereof  dyuerse  scoffys  and  iapynge 
rymes.  1664  COTTON  Scarron.  I.  Wks.  (1765)  25  And  said  in 
met-i-y  kind  of  japping  Indeed  sirs  have  I  ta'ne  you  napping? 
VOL.  V. 
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Japer  'il^-pail.     [f.  prec.  +  -ER  >.] 

1 1.  A  trickster,  deceiver,  seducer,  impostor.  Oh. 

1368  LAsr.t.  /'./'/.  A.  Prol.  15  lapt-rs  and  langelers  lud.i* 
Children,  hounden  hem  Fantasyes  and  fooles  hem  maaden. 
*mftt*  Miche..That  IOSIK  wat 

Itott.-  a  logelour,  a  laper  a-monge  frc  comune.  c  1440  1  'o rk 
Myst.  xxxii.  43  It  is  ]\  .  |>at  Judas  ganne  selle 

vs.  a  1450  A'nt.  de  In  Tour  (1868)  33  Ye  are  but  a  mocker, 
and  a  inper  of  ladies,  and  that  is  a  foule  tache.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vnr.  xl,  Me  semeth  by  hk  <  ininienaunce 
he  shold  be  a  noble  knyght  and  no  laper. 

2.  One  who  japes  or  jokes;  esp.  a  professional 
jester.  Obs.  since  i6th  c. ;  revived  in  igth  c. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  ix.  90  He  is  worse  pan  ludas  J»at 
;iueth  a  iaper  siluer,  And  biddeth  (?e  begger  go  for  his  broke 
clothes.  Ibid.  x.  31  laperes  and  iogeloures  and  iangelers  of 
gestes.  I387TREVISA  lligdtn  (Rolls)  VII.  453  He  [arehe- 
bishope  RaufJ  usede  more  lawhynge  and  playcii 
semede  his  staate  and  his  age,  and  he  was  nyh  i 
iapere.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  257/2  laper,  nugax^  nugaculus. 
1  M75  ft'ft.  1'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  806/20  Hie  nugator,..* 
chaper.  1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  72  b,  And  TreuUa 
addelh  ..  in  fyne  Engly-h,  that  thys  hawtie  prelate  [abp. 
Kauf]  wa<  a  great  laper:  the  terme  is  sumwhat  homelyc. 
1869  Blacfcv.  Mag.  Dec.  687/1  Japers,  who  were  an  inferior 
kind  of  minstrel,  also  made  their  appearance  in  these  plays. 
i884'A.  LAN(;  in  Harper**  Mag.  Nov.  894/1  Sydney  Smith's 
fame  is  dwindling  into  that  of  a  japer  of  japes. 

t  Japery  (d^-pari).  Obs.    [f.  prec. :  see  -ERY.] 

1.  Trickery,  deception. 

1496  Dives  -V  Paup.  \.  xxxiv.  (W.  de  W.)  73/2  That  they 
suflre  only  by  fantasy  by  dreme  &  by  lapery  of  the  fende. 

2.  Jesting  speech ;  ribaldry;  a  jest. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  10131  (Trin.)  J>is  book  is  of  no  iaperie 
[Cott.  ribodi]  But  of  god  &  oure  ladie.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Pars.  T.  F  576  (Harl.)  After  bis  come^  be  synne  of  lapers 
Irat  ben  pe  deueles  apes  For  pay  maken  folk  to  laughen  at 
here  iapes  or  iaperie  as  folk  doon  at  pe  gaudes  of  an  ape. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Kepr.  n,  ii.  138  This  seiyng  is  to  be  cast  aside 
as  a  mperi.  a  1533  LD.  HF.KNERS  Huon  xxvii.  85  The  hoste 
.  .beleuyd  that  those  wordes  had  bene  spoken  in  iapery. 

Japhetian  (djafrtian),  a.  and  s/'.  [i.Japhtii 
or  Japheth  +  -IAN.]  a.  adj.  =  next.  b.  sb.  A  de- 
scendant of  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 

1850  J.  JORDAN  in  Ckr.  Sabbath  ii.  52  They  were  derived 
from  a  different  family  of  Japhetians  than  the  Greeks.  Ibid. 
53  The  Hindus  are  not  of  Shemitic  but  of  Japhetian  origin. 
1887  I .  TAYLOR  in  Nature  20  Oct.  597/2  The  pre- scientific 
Japhetian  theory  and  the  Caucasian  theory  . .  have  long 
been  abandoned. 

Japhetic  ^afe-tik),  a.  Also  Japetio.  [f. 
Japneth  (or  L.  Japetits)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  descended  or 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  Japheth  :  some- 
times applied  to  the  Indo-European  family. 

1828  WEBSTER  s.  v.,  The  Japhetic  nations,  which  people 
the  North  of  Asia  and  all  Europe.  Japhetic  languages. 
1842  PRICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  136  The  Indo-European  or 
Japetic  people.  1865  W.  SMITII^.  Test.  Hist.  (1876)  37 
The  allusion  to  the  light  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races. 
1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xii.  260  A  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  Japetic  stock  scattered  by  the  Cushite  empire. 

So  Japhetite  (d^'fetoit),  also  Japhethite,  a 
descendant  of  Japheth. 

1863  J.  G.  MURPHY  Connn.  Gen.  ix.  25  The  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans,  who  were  all  Japhethites. 
1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xiii.  268  The  Japhetites  of  the 
Bible  include  none  of  the  black  races. 

Japing,  -ly  :  see  under  JAPE  v. 

Ja-pish,  a.  [f.  JAPE  sb.  +  -ISH!.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  jape;  inclined  to  jest.  Hence  Ja-p- 
ishly  adv.,  Japishness. 

1882  Saf.  AV?1.  4  Nov.  598/2  Surely  a  man  of  some  japish- 
ness . .  might  be  fished  out  here  and  there.  1888  Ibid.  1 5  Dec. 
714/2  Stockton's  Bee-man  ofOrn  is  a  collection  of  Marchen, 
writ  japishly,  and  of  varying  value. 

Japon,  obs.  form  of  JAPAN. 

Japonate  (d^ae-pon^'t).  Chem.  [f.  JAPON-TC  + 
-ATE  i  i  c.]  A  salt  of  japonic  acid. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Qrg.  Bodies  117  The  Japonates 
do  not  crystallize,  but  dry  into  hard  masses. 

t  JapO*nian,  a.  and*/'.  Obs.  [t.Jaf>on,  JAPAN.] 

A.  adj.   Of  or  relating  to  Japan  ;  Japanese, 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  526  A  laponian  King 

had  erected  three  thousand . .  Temples,  with  houses  adjoyned 
for  the  Bonzii.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relations  II.  278 
After  his  death  the  Japonian  Army  withdrew  from  Coria. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Japan. 

1600  HAKLUVT  Voy.  III.  857  The  laponians  being  fur- 
nished with  brazen  ordinance.  1617  tr.  Bacons  Life  fy 
Death  (1651)  21  The  Japonians  are  longer-Hv'd  than  the 
Chineses.  1679  Confinement  32  His  Neighbours  slight 
him,  and  there's  not  a  Man,  But  looks  as  strange,  as  a 
Japonian. 

So  t  Japonite  sb.,  a  Japanese. 

1613  PURCHAS  PitgrirrtOf* (1614)  525  Between  him  and  the 
King  of  China  hapned  warres  about  the  Kingdome  of 
Coray,  which  the  laponites  left  upon  his  death. 

Japonic  (dgapp'nik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -10.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan;  Japanese. 

Japonic  earth  :  catechu,  terra  japonica.  Japonic  acid : 
CiaHioOj,  a  form  of  tannic  acid  obtained  from  catechu. 

1673  RAY  Journ.  LffivC.^  Milan  245  Chinese  and  Japonic 
manuscripts.       1710    T.     FULLER    Phartn.    Extcwp.    104 
Powder'd  Japonic  Earth.     1789  W.   BI'CHAN   D<<»i.    M,\f. 
(17901  275  The  size  of  a  nutmeg  of  diascordiutnt  or  the 
japonic  confection.      1838  T.  THOMSON  Ch<  > 
116  By  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  the   catechuic   acid  is 
changed  into  japonic  acid.     1859  FOWNES  Man.  Chem.  457 
Japonic  acid  is  a  black   and   nearly  insoluble   I 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  precipitated  1  \ 


JAR. 

Hence  Japo-nlcally  <7</r'.,  in  Japanese  style; 
Japo  nicize  7-.,  t«>  make  Japanese,  to  Japanize. 

1889  A.a-.ltwy  27   July  63'  !•-  .     illustrated 

1890   AthfM.f:  ,34/1   Japanese 

. 

Japonize  .  v .    [f.  as  prec.  +  -IZE.] 

••  N  I  /  K 

1899  Eng.  J/isf.  A'/  ',-,  Many  place-names 

all  over  Japan  arc  of  Ainu  origin,  >ponUed 

So  Japoniam,  Japooizing  action  or  practice; 
following  of  the  Japanese  fashion. 

1890  .S  tr  ,  i .  380/1  Cockney  Japonism,  applying 
an  impossible  Fuji-no  Varna  on  a  ground  of  sail  t 

Jaquenette,  altered  form  of  JAO- 

Jaques,  obs.  form  of  J 

Jar  d,$aJ\  s/>.l  l-'orms:  6  gerre,  6-7  iarre, 
7-8  jarr,  6  Jar.  [Goes  with  JAH  v.  Sense  7 
to  be  independently  taken  from  the  vb. ; 
and  in  sense  H  there  may  be  an  independent  opera- 
tion of  the  same  echoic  or  onomatopoeic  process 
which  gave  rise  to  the  vb.  and  sb.] 

I.  A  sound  or  vibration. 

1.  A  harsh  inharmonious  sound  or  combination 
of  sounds;  ^ spec,  in  Mus.y  A  discord  (obs.']. 
.  '553  T-  WU.SON  Rhet.  1 1580)  169  Composition,  .is  an  apte 
joynyn^  together  of  woordes  in  suche  order.that  neither  the 
eare  shall  e^pie  any  gerre,  nor  yet  [etc.].      1586  W 
Marriage  Serm.  at  Trajford,  A  title  iarre  in  rmisick  is  not 
easily  espied.     1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  /..  n.  vii.  5  If  he  compact 
of  ruTL'.s,  grow  Mu-iiall,  \Ve  shall   h.uic  ••;, 
the  Spbearea.     1655  MOIIKT.^  I^NNET  Healths  Impr^,-. 
(1746)359  When  the  Jars  of  Crowders  shall  be  thought  good 
Music.  1781  CowptRf  \or.-frs.\t.  502  With  rash  and  awkward 
force  the  chord  he  shakes,  And  grins  wiih  wunder  at  the  jar 
he  makes.    1841  I>'!SKAI  LI  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)278  The  critic's 
fastidious  ear  listens  to  nothing  but  the  jar  of  rude  rhymes. 

t2.  A  vibration  or  tick  of  the  clock  ;  cf.  JAR  if.  2. 
Obs.  rare. 

1611  SHAKS.  U'int.  T,  1.  ii.  41,  I  loue  thee  not  a  Iarre  o' 
th'  clock,  behind  What  Lady  she  her  Lord. 

3.  A  quivering  or  grating  sound  ;  a  tremulous  or 
harsh  vibration  of  sound. 

1669  HOLDER  Eton.  Speech\].\  The  impulse,  .shakes  and 
agitates  the  whole  tongue,  whereby  the  sound  is  affected 
with  a  treniMing  j.ir.  1813  bcuir  Kfkeby  v.  iv,  Bolt  and 
bar  Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar.  1885  K.  I,,  it  F. 
STEVENSON  Dynamiter\\.  9  House  after  house  echoed  upon 
his  passage  with  a  ghostly  jar. 

4.  A  vibration  or  tremulous  movement  resulting 
from  concussion,  esp.  a  movement   of  this  kind 
running   through   the   body    or   nerves;   a   thrill 
of  the   nerves,  mind,   or   feelings  caused   by,  or 
resembling  the  effect  of,  a  physical  shock. 

c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Ptrsuas.  xii,  She.  .ran  up  the  steps  to 
be  jumped  down  again.  He  advised  her  against  it,  thought 
the  jar  too  great.  1813-34  Coeds  Study  Med.  icd.  4*  1.  371 
Such  exercise  as  gives  a  general  jar  to  the  animal  frame,  as 
riding  a  hard-trotting  horse,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  \. 
(1858)  100, 1  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  jar  of  nerve  gradually 
cease.  1871  R.  H,  HLTTON  Ess.  II.  131  It  is  a  jar  to  the 
mind,  like  coming  down  three  steps  without  notice. 

II.  5.  Discord,  want  of  harmony,  disagreement ; 
a  divergence  or  conflict  of  opinions,  etc. ;  fa  dis- 
crepancy of  statement  (0Ar.). 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.  John  x.  verse  19  There  fel 
a  newe  iar  in  opinions  amon^  the  people.  1593  BJLSON  Gavt. 
Christ's  Ch.  21  The  iarre  in  the  number  of  the  Judges, 
I  labour  not  to  reconcile.  i6ia  T.  TAYLOR  Comm,  1'itux  i. 
16  Not. .admitting  discord,  and  iarre  in  things  whereof  the 
one  should  be  as  the  true  exposition  of  the  other.  1893 
in  Barrows  Parlt.  Relig.  II.  837  (If]  there  has  been  no  such 
jar  in  the  original  creation  as  the  doctrine  of  sin  implies. 

6.  Discord  manifested  in  strife  or  contention  ; 
variance,  dissension,  quarrelling. 

1546  J.  HBYWOOD  Prov.  it.  ii.  (1867)  47  Alone  to  bed  she 
went.  This  was  their  beginnyng  of  iar.  1590  SPENSER 
F.  Q.  n.  ii.  26  He  maketh  warre,  he  maketh  peace  againe, 
And  yett  his  peace  is  but  continual  iarre.  1658  Whole 
Duty  Man  xv.  p  2  The  continual  conversation  that  is 
among  them  . .  will  be  apt  to  minister  some  occasion  of  jar. 
1781  COWPEH  E.rpostul.  204  Thy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil 
jar.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xciv,  They  can  but  listen  at 
the  gates,  And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

b.  A  dissension,  dispute,  quarrel.  Now  used 
chiefly  of  petty  ^esp.  domestic)  broils. 

1583  BABINGTON  Cotnwandm.  v.  (1500)  186  Brawles,  iarres, 
and  vnkindnesse  betwixt  man  and  wife  before  their  children 
and  seruants.  1682  BL-NYAX  Holy  War  xi.  Now  there  were 
no  jars,  no  chiding  ..  in  all  the  Town  "f  Man^uul.  1700 
DRVDEN  Pal.  <V  Arc.  \\.  418  The  vanquish 'd  p:irty  shall 
their  claim  release,  And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting 
peace.  1848  BRIGHT  .S/.,  Ireland  25  Aug.,  Ireland  has  long 
been  a  land  of  jars  and  turmoil.  1853-7  '  <'r&s 

i.  ro  Women's  jars  biccd  men's  wars.  1887  Jh^sorr  Arcady 
i.  5  Once  or  twice  a  family  jar  put  two  households  at  war. 

C.  At  («)/<xr,  f  of  Jars  :  at  discord,  in  a  state  of 
dissension  or  variance,  f  To  fall  at  jar :  to  fall 
out,  to  quarrel  (o&s.)  Cf.  AJAH-.  Now 

155*  Acts  Privy  Counc.  Eng,  23  July  (1892)  102  A  letter 
to  the  Mayour  and  townes  men  <  I  .  illing  them 

..to  contynnewe  in  frendship  with  .  tin-  gentlemen  with 
whome  they  were  lately  at  Jarre.  1586  .-'/*/. 

Irel.  \T\Holinshed\  \.  ZvU  The  citizens  and  Ormond  hisarmie 
fell  at  some  iar.  1603  KN.IU  i  s  .'fist.  Turks  (1638^  122  The 
German  Princes  were  still  at  a  iarre  about  the  choice  »f 
their  Kmperor*.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Sffo.  74  An 
hugger-mugger  of  meddlesom  beings  all  at  jars.  1784  J. 
BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  vi.  (1848)  220  The  hues  of  colour  in 
the  sky  and  distance  must  frequently  be  at  jar  with  the 
light  at  the  advanced  partR.  1859  I.  TAYLOB 


JAR. 

Lope  in  Theol.  139  The  life  seen  and  temporal,  and  the  life 
etern.il  are  .-it  a  jar. 

III.  7.  A  method  of  connecting  the  bit  and  the 
rods  or  cable  in  an  apparatus  for  drilling  rocks  by 
impact,  by  means  of  which  at  each  tip-stroke  a  jar 
of  the  1'it  is  produced  which  jerks  it  upwards 
though  it  may  be  tightly  wedged  in  the  hole. 

a  1864  :•',  I'etrol.,  etc.  (18651  28  The  downward 

stroke  of  the  walking-beam  releases  the  Auger  Stem  and 
Bit  for  an  instant  as  the  Jars  ^ide  together,  and  they  fall 
the  distance  necessary*  to  penetrate  the  rock,  and  are  again 
lifted  by  the  Jars  on  the  upward  stroke.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  G.'i'ss.,  Jars,  a  part  of  percussion-drilling  apparatus 
for  deep  holes  . .  which  by  producing  at  each  up-stroke  a 
decided  jar  of  the  bit  jerks  it  up.  1883  Century  Mag.  July 

..•  'jars',  two  heavy  bars  linked  together. 
TV.  8.  A  representation  of  the  harsh  vibratory 
sound  made  by  certain  birds  and  insects,  used  to 
form  their  popular  names,  as  JAR-BIRD,  JAB-FLY, 
JAR-OWL  ;  hence  transferred  to  the  animal,  etc.,  as 
in  EVE-JAR,  NIGHT-JAR. 

Jar  ,d.^ii),  sb.2  Forms :  6-7  iarre,  7-8  jarr, 
7-  jar.  [a.  F.  Jarre  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.} 
=  Pr.  jarro,  Sp.,  Pg.jarra,  jarro.  It.  giara.  (for- 
merly also  giarra,  :ara),  a.  Arab,  sta.  jttrrah, 

earthen  water-vessel.  (The  Eng.  may  be  in  part 
directly  from  Sp.)] 

1.  A  vessel  of  earthenware,  stoneware,  or  glass, 
without  spout  or  handle  (or  having  two  handles), 
usually  more  or  less  cylindrical   in  form.     Orig. 
used  only  in  its  eastern  sense  of  a  large  earthen 
vessel  for  holding  water,  oil,  wine,  etc.   (See  qnots.) 

Leydenjar,  an  electrical  condenser  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical glass  jar  lined  inside  and  outside  nearly  to  the  top 
with  tin  foil,  the  inner  coating  being  connected  at  the  top 
with  a  brass  rod  which  ends  in  a  knob. 

1592  J.  TWITT  in  Halcluyt  I'oy.  (1600)  III.  568  Wee 
descryed  a  frigat . .  wherein  were  22.  iarres  of  copper-money. 
1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  469  At  the  dore  there  is  a 
great  iarre  of  water,  with  a.. Ladle  in  it,  and  there  they 
wa-.h  their  feete.  1618  DICBY  Vey.  Hedit.  48,  I  found  that 
. .  hanging  some  lead  in  the  iarres,  it  continued  perfect 
good.  1660  BOYLE  Ne-v  F.xp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxv.  199  The 
Glass  did.. fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Jar.  1718  LADY 
M.  \V.  MONTAGU  Lit.  to  Abbf  Contiig  May,  The  galleries. . 
are  adorned  with  jars  of  flowers.  1750  FRANKLIN  Lett.,  etc. 
25  Dec.,  Wks.  1840  V.  255  The  shock  from  two  large  glass 
jars,  containing  as  much  electrical  fire  as  forty  common 
phials.  1832  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Pkilos.  II.  Electr.  viii.  31 
(U.K.S.)  This  instrument  having  been  made  known  prin- 
cipally through  the  experiments  of  Kleist,  Cuneus,  and 
Muschenbroeck,  at  Leyden,  the  name  of  the  Leyden  phial, 
or  jar,  was  generally  applied  to  it.  1846  GROTE  Greece  II. 
xxiii.  (1862)  II.  563  The  jars  and  pottery  of  Korkyra  enjoyed 
great  reputation. 

2.  Such  a  vessel  and  its  contents ;  hence,  as  much 
as  a  jar  will  hold,  a  jarful.     Formerly  a  measure 
of  capacity  varying  according  to  the  commodity. 

1598  FLORIO,  Giara,  Giarra,  . .  also  a  certaine  measure  of 
liquid  things,  which  we  call  a  iarre.  1656  BLOUNT<?/^wc^r , 
7"r  (Span,  jarro. .),  with  us  it  is  most  usually  taken  for  a 
vessel  of  twenty  Gallons  of  Oyl.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Jarr  of 
Oil,  an  Earthen  Vessel  containing  from  18  to  26  Gallons ; 
A  Jarr  of  green  Ginger  is  about  a  Hundred  Pounds  Weight. 
1732  POPE  Ep.  Bathurst  56  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand 
jars  of  oil.  1848  L.  HI-NT  (titli)  A  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Hybla. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jar  radiation,  jar-like 
adj.;  t  jar-glass,  a  low  glass  vessel  shaped  like 
a  gallipot. 

1602  PLAT  Deligktes  for  Ladies  ^1605^  §  52  Put  it  vp  in 
gaily  pots  or  iarre  glasses.  1652  Cui. PEPPER  Eng.  Physic. 
256  Take  a  Hat  glass,  we  call  them  jarr  glasses,  strew  in 
a  lair  of  fine  sugar.  1694  SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713) 
274/2  Keep  it  in  a  Jarglass  or  Gally-pot,  tyed  close  over 
with  a  wet  Bladder,  for  Vse.  1880  A.  WILSON  in  Gentl. 
Mag.  CCXLVI.  42  These  animals  are  given  to  eject  water 
from  their  jar-like  bodies.  1892  Pall  Mall  <~r.  5  May  6/2 
The  discharges  of  a  Leyden  jar  were  sent  through  the 
primary  wire  of  an  oil  induction  coil.  The  wave-length  of 
the  jar  radiation  was  three  hundred  metres. 

Jar,  sb.'-\  arch,  or  colloq.  [Later  form  of  char, 
CHARE  sb.1,  turn,  turning:  see  AJAR!.]  In  the 
phrases  on  (upon}  the  jar,  f  on  (a)  jar,  f  at  jar, 
on  the  turn,  partly  open,  A  JAR  1 :  cf.  CHARE  i/'.l  2  1). 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  >,  Self.  ^  The  fulfilledness  or  per- 
fection of  the  will  in  the  next  life,  will  not  be  in  a  standing 
at  jar,  and  wavering  alike  towards  good  and  evil.  1707  J. 
STEVENS  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  lVks.(ij<x))  45  Finding  a  Door 
upon  the  jar.  1767  H.  BROOKE  Foot  ofQiial.  (1859)  I-  311 
The  door  was  on  the  jar,  and,  gently  opening  it,  I  entered 
and  stood  behind  her  unperceived.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch. 
Scand.  n.  ii,  She  never  absolutely  shuts  her  mouth,  but 
leaves  it  always  on  a-jar,  as  it  were,  thus.  1794  MRS.  A.  M. 
BENNETT  Ellin  II.  112  She  found  . .  the  hall  door  on  jar. 
1837  DicKKNs  Piclnv.  xxxiv,  'I  see  Mrs.  Bardell's  street 
door  on  the  jar '.  '  On  the  what  ?'  exclaimed  the  little  judge. 
'  Partly  open,  my  Lonl ',  said  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

Jar  dgfu;,  v.  Forms:  6-7  iarr(e,  6  gerre, 
ier,  charre,  7-8  Jarr,  6-  jar.  [This  vb.  and  its 
accompanying  sb.  JAR  1  are  known  only  from  the 
i6th  c.  In  origin  prob.  echoic,  varying  with 
gerre,  charrt,  representing  (with  trilled  r)  a  con- 
tinned  harsh  vibratory  sound.  Words  phonetically 
akin  are  churr,  chirr,  chark  OK.  cearaan',  chirk, 
etc.,  with  various  verbs  expressing  vocal  sound  in 
other  languages.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  make  or  emit   a   harsh  grating 
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sound ;    to   make   a   musical    discord  ;    to    sound 
harshly  m  in  discord  with  other  sound*.     Also_/ff. 

15*6  SKELTON  Dk.  Albany  378  Ye  muse  somwhat  too  far, 
AH  put  of  joint  ye  iar.  1542  UUALI.  A>\is»t.  Afoph,  761*, 
Thei  would  bestowc  Create  labour  and  diligence  to  sette  the 
^trynges  in  right  tune,  and  had  maners  gerryng  quite  and 
clene  out  of  all  good  accorde  or  frame.  1576  FLFMING  Panopl. 
Epist,  115  Iarringe,and  snarringe  at  me  like  do^s.  1598  DRAY- 
TON  Heroic.  Ep.  xi.  124  The  British  Language,  which  our 
VoweU  wants,  And  iarres  so  much  upon  harsh  Consonants. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rw.  iv.  v.  Wks.  1856  I.  131  The  I 
•-trin^s  of  natures  symphony  Are  crackt  and  jar.  1642  ' 
FT  i  LKR  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  i.  viii.  21  Though  with  the  clock 
they  have  given  the  last  stroke,  yet  they  keep  a  jarring, 
muttering  to  themselves  a  good  while  after.  1658  tr.  Aorta's 
A'rt/.  Magic  vi.  xiii.  189  If  it .  .  ring  clearly,  it  is  whole ;  if 
it  do  jar,  it  is  cracked  somewhere.  1709  ADDISON  Tatlfr 
No.  157  F  10  She  jarrs  and  is  out  of  Tune  very  often  in 
Conversation.  1734  WATTS  Rcliq.  JUT.  iv.  (17^  »  Rivera 
of  peace  attend  his  song.  .He  jars;  and,  lo  !  the  flints  are 
broke.  1816  BYRON  Ck.  Har.  m.  iv,  Perchance  my  heart 
and  harp  have  lost  a  string,  And  both  may  jar. 

fb.  To  produce  a  harsh  or  grating  sound  on  or 
as  on  a  musical  instrument.  Obs. 

1581  J.  BELL  Haddoris  Answ.  Osiir,  93  Many  other  good 
men  iarryng  alwayes  upon  the  same  stryng,  mistooke  the 
note  as  1  did.  1594  NASHG  Unfort.  Trai:  Wks.  1883-4  V. 
185  Brauely  did  he  drum  on  this  Cutwolfes  bones . .  iarrin£ 
on  them  quaueringly  with  his  hammer.  1603  DRAYTON 
Bar.  li'ars  in.  xlviii,  Which  like  the  tunes  of  the  Celestials 
are  . .  Compar'd  with  which  Arion  did  but  iar. 

f2.  intr.  Of  a  clock  (or,  of  minutes)  :  To  tick. 
Also  (in  quot.  1593)  trans.  To  cause  to  tick.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  y.  v.  51  My  thoughts,  are  minutes; 
and  with  Sighes  they  iarre  Their  watches  on  vnto  mine 
eyes,  c  1594  Kvo  Sp.  Trag.  iv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  V.  122 
The  bells  tolling . .  the  minutes  jarring,  and  the  clock  striking 
twelve.  1609  HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  iv.  cvii,  He  heares  no 
waking  clocke,  nor  watch  to  iarre. 

3.  intr.  To  strike   against    something   [or   each 
other)   with  a  grating  sound,   or  so  as  to  cause 
vibration  ;  to  clash.     Const,  upon,  with,  against. 

1665  [see  JARRING  ///.  a.  2].  1713  STEELE  Guardian 
No.  143  ?  t  He  came,  .encumbered  with  a  bar  of  cold  iron 
..it  banged  against  his  calf  and  jarred  upon  his  right  heel, 
as  he  walked.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  u.  xvii,  As  broad- 
sword upon  target  jarred.  1877  MRS.  OLIPHAKT  Makers 
Flor,  xiti.  327  His  boat  of  life  had  already  jarred  upon  the 
soft  shores  of  the  eternal  land. 

4.  intr.  With  reference  to  the  sensation  caused 
by  discordant  sound  :  To  sound  harshly  in  (0Af.), 
or  fall  with  harsh  effect  on,  the  ear.     Hence,  To 
strike  with  discordant  or  painful  effect  upon  the 
nerves,  feelings,  mind,  conscience,  etc. 

1538  STARKEV  England  \.  ii.  63  Hyt  sounyth  veray  yl,  hyt 
jarryth  in  myn  >'er>'si  to  gyue  such  powar  to  blynd  fortune. 
1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Etnp.  (1865)  II.  xiii.  108  Of  all  his 
audacious  innovations,  none,  perhaps,  jarred  more  upon  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  1851  THACKERAY  F.n*.  Hum. 
i.  (1863)  57  His  laugh  jars  on  one's  ear  after  seven  score 
years.  1874  GRF.EN  Short  Hist.  vi.  |  5.  322  The  iniquity  of 
the  proposal  jarred  against  the  public  conscience.  1875 
W.  S.  HAYWARD  Loyeagst.  World  78  There  was  something 
in  her  manner.,  which  jarred  painfully  oft  his  feelings. 

5.  intr.  Of  the  body  affected :   a.   To  vibrate 
audibly;  to  resound,  clatter,  or  rattle  with  a  grating 
or  grinding  sound,     b.  Hence  (without  reference 
to  sound)  To  vibrate,  shiver,  or  shake,  from  an 
impact  or  shock. 

1735  WESLEY  Wks.  (iB^o)  I.  21  The  ship  shook  and  jarred 
with  so  unequal  grating  a  motion.  1742  PLANT  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLII.  40  We  had  a  great  Shock;  it  made  my 
House  shake  much,  and  the  Windows  jar.  1791  COWPER 
Iliad  xx.  203  The  incumber'd  earth  jarr'd  under  foot.  1879 
Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  102/1  May  be  applied  to  the 
doors  and  windows.,  where  subject  to  jar  or  vibrate. 

6.  trans.  To  cause  to  sound  discordantly. 

1633  tr.  Bp,  HalFs  Occas.  Mtdit.  §  So  When  once  they 
[bells]  jarre,  and  check  each  other  . .  how  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing  is  that  noise.  1839-40  DE  OUINCEY  Casuistry 
Wks.  1858  VIII.  300  Every  impulse  of  bad  health  jars  or 
untunes  some  string  in  ihe  fine  harp  of  human  volition. 
1863  WHITTIER  Andrew  Rykmaris  Prayer  107,  I  alone  the 
beauty  mar,  I  alone  the  music  jar. 

7.  To  cause  to  vibrate  ;  to  shake  into  vibration  ; 
to  trill.     In  quot.  1568  to  grind  (the  teethX 

1568  T.  HOVVELL  Arb.  Amitie  (1879)  101  And  break  the 
bragges  of  curssed  curres,  that  iarre  their  teeth  at  thee. 
1790  WALKER  Pronounc,  Diet.  Introd.  §  419  The  rough  r 
is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  near  the  fore  teeth.  1810  W.  IRVING  Sketch 
Bk.t  Westnt*  Abb.  (1859)  129  It  [the  music]  fills  the  vast 
pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls.  1859  W.  COLLINS 
Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  53  The  blow  must  have  jarred  the  hand 
of  Shifty  Dick  up  to  his  very  shoulder.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Prof.  Breakf.'t.  vii.  (Paterson)  150  A  sudden  gust,  .jars  all 
the  windows. 

b.  To  cause  the  nerves  or  feelings  to  vibrate 
painfully,  to  send  a  shock  through. 

1789  MRS.  Piozzi  Jonrtt.  France,  ttc.  I.  12  The  fine  paved 
road,  .jars  the  nerves  terribly.  1795  SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc 
v.  393  Discord  of  dreadful  sounds  That  jarr'd  the  soul. 
1821  BYRON  Cain  in.  i.  135  Since  That  saying  jars  you,  let 
us  only  say — 'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

8.  To  injure  by  concussion  or  impact. 

1875  M  ANN-ISO  Mission  II.  Ghost  viii.  214  If  you  take  in 
hand  a  musical  instrument  that  has  been  broken  or  jarred, 
all  its  notes  jangle  in  discord.  1898  P.  MANSON  TroJ>. 
Diseases  359  This  blood  conies  from  the  wall  of  an  abscess 
jarred  and  torn  by  the  succussion  of  the  harassing  cough. 
b.  To  roughen,  as  by  concussion  or  impact. 

18..  O.  livRNe  Artisan's  Handbk.  338  (Cent.)  The  fare 
of  the  polishing-lap  is  hacked  or  jarred. 


JARECOBK. 

9.  To  drill  by  impact,  ns  a  rock  ;  to  use  a  drill- 
j.ir  npon  :  cf.  jAR.iV>.1  7.     (Funk.) 

10.  To  drive  by  a  jarring  sound. 

1820  P.VRON  .ITnr.  /•',!/.  in.  ii.  540  Man,  thou  hast  «muk 
upon  the  chord  which  jars  All  nature  from  my  hi 

II.  11.  intr.  To  be  out  of  harmony  or  at  dis- 
cord in  character  or  effect ;  to  be  at  variance ;  to 
disagree;  to  conflict.  Of  persons  (0/>O,  or  of 
opinions,  statements,  systems,  etc. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Gatytn's  Terapeut.  2  E  iij.  In  this 
thynge  almost  all  the  maysters  of  medycyne  do  agre,  albeit 
that  in  sondry  thynges  they  iarre.  1563  A.  UROOKF.  (title} 
Agreemente  of  sondry  Places  of  Scripture,  seeming  in  shew- 
to  iarre.  1579  TOMSON  Cuk'ins  .SVrw:.  Tim.  49 '2  The 
Gospell  is  not  a  doctrine  iarring  from  the  lawe  that  Moses 
published  in  Gods  name.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  v.  793  Orders 
and  Degrees  Jarr  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  1764 
CHURCHILL  Gotham  in.  577  Making  those  jar,  whom  Reason 
meant  to  join.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  £|V.  <$•  Dogma  (18761  i63 
This  verse  .  -jars  with  the  words  which  precede  and  follow. 
b.  To  come  into  conflict,  to  clash. 

1621  BURTON  Atiaf.  Mel.  i.  i.  n.  xi.  (1651)  30  They  often 
jar,  Reason  is  overborne  by  Passion.  1711  STEF.LF.  .S/<, :. 
No.  174  f  i,  And  yet  those  Interests  are  ever  jarring.  1851 
G.  BRIMLEY  Ess.,  ll'ordsw.  140  Clashing  sympathies  jarred 
the  more  harshly  within  him. 

12.  intr.  To  be  at  strife  or  active  variance  ;  to 
quarrel ;  to  dispute,  bicker,  wrangle. 

1550  LATIMER  Last  Senn.  bef.  Eii-.v.  ('/  Serm.  (1562)  125 
They  will  ier  now  a  dayes  one  with  an  other,  excepte  they 
haue  all.  IHrf.  125  b,  When  they  haue  ierred  they  haue 
both  gem  to  wracke.  1587  HICCINS  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Brenniis 
xxxi,  O  rather  now,  my  sonnes,  leaue  of  to  iar.  c  1591  MAR- 
LOWE Jciv  of  Malta  n.  ii,  We  will  not  jar  about  the  price. 
1697  DRY-PEN  I'irg.  Georg,  IV.  94  If  intestine  Broils  allarm 
the  Hive,.  .The  Vulgar  in  divided  Faction*  jar.  1742  Yoi -NU 
Nt.  Th.  II.  176  Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife, 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part.  1840  LADV  C.  BURY 
Hist,  of  Flirt  xi,  \Ve  were  everlastingly  jarring  and  saying 
disagreeable  things  to  each  other. 

1 13.  trans.  To  bring  to  disunion  or  discord.    06s. 

ri6i5  SYLVESTER  tr.  H.  Smith's  Map  of  Man,  We  build 
and  batter,  ioyne  and  iarre,  We  heap  and  scatter,  make  and 
marre.  1628  FELTHAM  Ktsofnii  n.  [i.l  Ixxii.  208  '  Giue  it  to 
the  fairest',  was  it,  which  jarr'd  the  Goddesses. 

Hence  Jarred  (d^aid),  ///.  a. 

1892  ANNE  RITCHIE  Rec.  Tennyson,  etc.  in.  vii.  211  He 
was  in  a  jarred  and  troubled  state.  1899  LD.  ROSEBERY  in 
Daily  Nevis  28  Oct.  6/5  This  little  island,  .viewed,  .with 
such  jarred  ambition  by  the  great  Empires  of  the  world. 

Ii  Jararaca  (d^arara-ka1.  [Native  name  in 
Tupi-Guarani.]  A  venomous  serpent  of  Brazil 
(Uctlirops  Jaiaraca)  of  the  family  CrotaliJse. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  842  Snakes,  as  the  lara- 
raca,  of. .  foure  kinds,  of  muskie  sent,  one  ten  spannes  long. 
1708  tr.  Xifuhoff's  Brazil  in  Pinkerton  V'py.  (1808)  Xl\'.  714 
The  serpent  Jararaka  is  short,  seldom  exceeding  the  length 
of  an  arm  to  the  elbow.  1825  A.  CALDCLEUGH  Trar.  ,S'. 
Amir.  I.  ii.  40  The  jararaca  is  sometimes.. six  feet  in  length. 

t  Jarbe.  Se.  06s.  [app.  var.  of  GKBHE  ;  a.  F. 
gerbt,  OF.  jarbt  sheaf.]  Apparently  '  a  knot  in 
form  of  a  sheaf '  (Jam.). 

1578  lm:  R.  Wardr.  (1815)  364  A  belt  of  knottis  of 
peril  and  reid  curall  and  jarbes  of  gold  contening  xliii 
knottis  of  peril.  1579  Hid.  288  IVne  belt  of  knoltis  of 
peril  amatistes  and  jarbis  of  gold  betuix. 

JaT-bird.  [JAR  sbl  8.]  Local  name  of  the 
Nut-hatch. 

1768  G.  WHITE  Selfamu  xvi.  (1875)  60  My  countrymen 
talk  much  of  a  bird  that  makes  a  clatter  with  his  bill  against 
a  dead  bough,  or  some  old  pales,  calling  it  a  jar-bird.  ..  It 
proved  to  be  the  Sitta  europza  (nuthatch). 

II  Jarde.  Farriery.  Oh.  [F.  jarde,  ad.  It. 
giarda,  med.L.  giania.jarda.~\  =  JARDON. 

1717  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Jardees,  Jarjons.  1755  JOHNSON, 
Jar'ifs  (French),  hard  callous  tumours  in  horses,  a  little 
below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 

Jarden,  obs.  form  of  JORDAN  (almond). 

II  Jardiniere  QjardmyjT).  [F.,  =  a  female 
gardener,  a  gardener's  wife,  a  pot  or  stand  for 
flowers.]  An  ornamental  receptacle,  pot,  or  stand 
for  the  display  of  growing  flowers  within  doors,  or 
on  a  window-sill,  balustrade,  or  other  part  of 
a  building  ;  also  for  the  display  of  cut  flowers  for 
the  decoration  of  the  table,  etc. 

1841  LADY  BLESSINGTON  Idler  in  France  I.  121  Small 
jardinieres  are  placed  in  front  of  each  panel  of  looking- 
glass.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Wks.  (1891)  I.  465  'Take 
care,  you  will  knock  over  the  jardiniere ',  cried  Mrs.  Palmer. 
1884  F.  BOYLE  Borderland  321  Superb  old  braziers  lately 
fashionable  as  jardinieres. 

II  Jardon.  1-arriery.  Obs.  [F.  janlon,  ad. 
It.  giardone,  augmentative  of  giarda  JAHDE.] 
A  callous  tumour  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  a  little 
below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 

cijio  W.  GIBSON  Farrier's  Guide  n.  Ixxviii.  (1738)  234 
All  those  hard  Tumors,  .whether  they  he  Spavins,  Jardons, 
Curbs,  or  any  other  kind.  1797  Sftrttotf  M«f.  X.  M 
A  Jardon  is  a  swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  hock,  proceed- 
ing from  a  kick  or  some  accident. 

Jardyne  :  see  JORDAN  (almond). 

t  JaTCCOrk.  Obs.  [f.  jure,  of  unascertained 
origin  +  CORK  sb.-~\  A  kind  of  purple  or  red 
dye-stuff,  obtained  from  various  lichens. 

1483  Act  i  Kick.  II f,  c.  8  Que  nul  tinctour  nauter  person 
tinct  . .  ascun  drap  launs  ouesque  orchel  ou  corke  appell 
iarecorke  sur  peine  de  forfeiture  et  perdicion  de  x!.r.  1483 
tr.  Act  i  Kick,  ill,  c.  8  §  3  Diers.  usen  to  die  great  quan- 
tite  as  well  of  fyne  as  of  course  Clothes  with  Orchell  and 
Corke  brought  from  beyonde  the  See  called  Jarecork 


JAB-PLY. 

T  In  Cowell's  Interpreter^,  this  word  was  misprinted 
tarrock,  and  this  blundered  form  was  handed  dou  i 
kind  of  cork  so  called  ',  in  the  law  dictionaries  of  i7ih  and 
|8th  c.,  and  in  the  general  dictionaries  of  Phillip 
Wri"it  '          "PP*3"1^'  ill  th  ,,,11  anj 

Jarfalcon,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  GKKFA  i 
Ja-r-fly.     [J.ut  s6.l  8.]     A  winged  insect   of 

the  family    Cicadidy,  so  called  from   the   shrill 

jarring  sound  which  it  produces. 
1880  Xe-M   l-irgin    I     1IO    Insects.  ..  There  is  the  thing 

they  call  the  'jar-fly',  for  instance.  ..  It  makes  a  noise  like 

a  watchman  s  rattle. 

Jarful  (d3avful).  [f.  JAR  sb."-  +  -PUL.]  As 
much  as  a  jar  will  contain. 

1866  Daily  Tel.  16  Jan.  7  3  The  New  Year's  alloci;. 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.. seenu  to  have  been  as  mellifluous 
as  a  jarful  of  N  ar  bonne  honey. 

t  Jarg,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  girg. 
[Echoic  :  cf.  JAK  «5.i  and  v.,  CHAKK,  CHIRK.] 

1.  inlr.  Of  a  door  or  gate  :  To  make  a  creaking 
noise,  to  grate,  jar,  vibrate. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-Entis  i.  vii.  57  The  brasin  dlirris  iargis  on 
the  marble  hirst,  ll-ui.  vi.  ix.  88  At  last  with  horrible 
soundis  trist  1  hai  wareit  portis,  iargand  on  the  hirst  War- 
pit  wp  braid.  Ibid.  vn.  xi.  33  Wythin  that  girgand  hirst 
also  suld  he  Pronunce  the  new  weyr.  a  1600  DRAYTON 
Mortimer.  Nij,  The  iargging  casements  which  the  fierce 
wind  dryues,  Puts  him  in  mind  of  fetters,  cbaynes,  and  gy  ues 

2.  fig.  '  To  waver,  to  flinch '  (Jam.). 

a  1614  J.  MELYILL  Mem.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  69  He  . .  nevir 
jarged  a  jot  ather  from  the  substance  of  the  cause,  or  forme 
of  proceidmg  thairin.     IHd.  1^2  Mr.  Andro  [Melvill]  never 
jarging,  nor  daschit  a  whit,  withe  magiiunimus  courage 
planlie  tauld  the  King  and  Counsall,  that  [etc.]. 

Hence  Jarg  (also  jerg,  jirg,  girg)  sb.  Sc.,  a 
creaking  noise. 

1820  HOGG  Winl.  Even.  T.  II.  42  (Jam.)  Thilk  dor  gyit 
ay..thllk  tother  jerg.  1815-80  JAMIESON,  far?,  Jerf,  a 
harsh  grating  sound,  as  that  of  a  rusty  hinge.  1893  CROCK- 
ETT  StictU  .Minuter  148  The  sofa  gied  an  awfu'  girg. 

f  Jargaunt,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [Form  and  origin 
uncertain :  the  MSS.  read  chargaunt,  chariant. 
Cf.  JARGON  sb.1  and  v.~\  ?  Chattering. 

1411-20  Lvrx;.  C/iron.  Tray  11.  xvii.  (1555)  Lj  b/i  And  yet 
they  be  as  largaunt  as  a  pye. 

t  Ja-rgle,  v.     Obs.     Also  6  iargol.     [a.  OF. 

jargoittier,  -ouiller,  -outlier  (also  gar-)  to  warble 
as  a  bird,  murmur  as  a  brook,  chatter,  prob.  f.  an 
onomatopoeic  bateyVzfy-.^wv-:  see  JAKGON  sit.1] 
inlr.  To  utter  a  harsh  or  shrill  sound  ;  to  chatter, 
jar.  Hence  f  Ja'rgling  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

I549  Compl.  Scot.  vL  39  The  iargolyne  of  the  suallou  gart 
the  iay  iangil.  1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  iv.  iv,  Her  husband's 
rusty  iron  corselet ;  Whose  iargling  sound  might  rocke  her 
babe  to  rest.  1600  Eng.  Helicon  F  iv,  Harke,  sweete  Phil, 
how  Philomel!,  That  was  wont  to  sing  so  well,  largles  now 
in  yonder  bush,  Worser  than  the  rudest  T[h]rush. 

t  Jargogle,  v.  Obs.  trans.  To  confuse,  jumble. 

1691  LOCKE  ^rd  Let.  Toleration  iii.  02,  I  fear,  that  the 
jumbling  of  those  good  and  plausible  Words  in  your  Head 
. .  might  a  little  Jargogle  your  Thoughts,  and  lead  you 
hoodwink 'd  the  round  of  your  own  beaten  Circle. 

Jargon  vd^a-jgan),  sii.l  Also:  4  iargoun, 
girgouu,  -un,  5  gargoun,  (7  ier-,  jur-,  gergou, 
jargoue).  [a.  OF.  jargon,  -oun,  gargon,  ghar- 
g">i.  gergon,  warbling  of  birds,  prattle,  chatter, 
talk  ;  =  It.  gergo,  gergone  ;  cf.  Sp.  gerigonza,  (01- 
merlj  girgonz  (Diez),  Pg.  geringonca.  Of  uncertain 
origin  (see  Littre,  &  Diez  s.  v.  gergo}  ;  perh.  con- 
taining the  same  radical  garg-,  Jarg-  zsjargoillier: 
see  JAKGLE.] 

1.  The  inarticulate  utterance  of  birds,  or  a  vocal 
sound  resembling  it ;  twittering,  chattering. 

This  early  sense,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  15th  cent., 
has  been  revived  in  modern  literature,  sometimes  with  a 
mixture  of  sense  5  ;  cf.  JAKGON  v.  i. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Merck.  T.  604  He  was  al  coltissh  ful  of 
ragerye  And  ful  of  largon  [v.rr.  Girgoun,  -un]  as  a  flekked 
pye.  1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  264  Sche  [MedcaJ  made 
many  a  wonder  spun . .  And  riht  so  as  hir  jargoun  strangeth, 
In  sondri  wise  hir  forme  changeth.  6-1425  Sfl'tn  Sag:  (P.  t 
3148  Thre  ravenes  hyghte  adoun.  And  made  a  gret  gargoun. 
1830  LONGF.  Return  offspring  6  With  beast  and  bird  the 
forest  rings,  Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings.  1853  KAN'E 
Grinnell  Exp.  .xliii.  (1856)  396  The  snow-birds  increase  in 
numbers.  ..  It  is  delightful  to  hear  their  sweet  jargon. 

2.  A  jingle  or  assonance  of  rimes,     rare. 

1570  LEVINS  Maitip.  163/42  largon,  r\me,faoitla,  metricn. 
1891  C.  JAMES  Rom.  Rigmarole  103  Later  that  evening 
some  Po_wer  sent  me  to  my  writing-table,  with  a  jargon  of 
rhymes  in  my  head. 

3.  Unintelligible  or  meaningless  talk  or  writing  ; 
nonsense,  gibberish.    (Often  a  term  of  contempt  for 
something  the  speaker  does  not  nnderstand.1 

1340-7°  Alex,  ff  Dititi.  462  Swiche  wordus  of  wise  we 
wilnun  to  lere,  pere  nis  no  iargoun.  no  ian«le,  ne  iugge- 
mentis  falce.     1624  BEDELL  Lett.  iii.  66  Which  we  must 
remember  the  Romanists  vnderstand  by  this  largon.      1658 
BRAMHALL  Consecr.  Bps-  iii.   42  It  had  bene  a 
times  more  materiall  then  all  this  largon.     1678  ( 
Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  651    When    Religion  and  Theology  . .  is 
made  Philosophy,  then  is  it  all  nicer  jargon  and  in 
non-sence.      1722    QUINCY    Lex.    PltystGO-Mtd. 
Alchymy..is  found  to  be  mere  Jargon  and  Imposture.    1816 
J.   WILSON  City  of  Plagite  n.  iii.    100   Cease,  cease  that 
jargon  About  sights  seen  in  the  city.     1876  1  ''v.' 
vii.  fed.  5)  628  The  la\vs  of  rating  fin  tl. 
railways  and  water-worksjare  .simply  a  mass  of  hcUi 
and  contradictory  jargon. 
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t  4.   A  conventional  method  of  writing  or  con- 
by  means  of  symbols  otherwise  mcaning- 
i,   or   other  system  of  characters  or 
signs  having  an  arbitrary  meaning.   0/>s 

«594  BAO.N  in  Life  f,  Lett.  (1862)  I.  ,84 The  leu. 
said,  unit™  m  jargon  or  verbal  cipher     1641  ^  YrtK 

'  ""^  ^  Ttei  had  cVphe"  and' 

king  and   ,,ueen.   and  g,, 

realm  ;  things  seldom  used  lul  eh:  ,  or  lh(.ir 

Confederates.     1678  Bur.™  J/,.,/.    :  lo  Kn, 

76,  I.. can  unriddle,  by  their  tones,  Their  mystic  cabals  and 
.largones.     1708  BURSET  Lett.  (ed.  3)  250  She  [a  d- 
had  formed  a  sort  of  Jargon  in  which  she  could  hold  con' 

5.  A  barbarous,  rude,  or  debased  language  or 
variety  of  speech ;  a  '  lingo ' ;  used  esp.  of  a  hybrid 
speech  arising  from  a  mixture  of  languages.  Also 
applied  contemptuously  to  a  language  by  one  who 
does  not  understand  it. 

1643  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mcd.  11.  §  8  Besides  the  Jargon 
and  Patois  of  several!  Provinces,!  understand  no  lessc  ifien 
six  Languages.  1697  "•  Cleft  D'A  unoys  Tra-.:  (1706)  in 
bhe  now  mixes  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish  with  her  own 
natural  Language,  and  this  makes  such  a  Jargon  [etc  1 
1725  DE  FOE  I'oy.  round  II 'arid  (1840)  203  Others  had  the 
Levant  Jargon,  which  they  call  Lingua  Frank.  1755 
JOHNSON  Diet.  Pref.  §  86  A  mingled  dialect,  like  ll 
wnich  serves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  1  ndian 
coast,.  1874  SAVCE  Comfar.  Philal.  ii.  67  They  [tl. 
of  antiquity]  could^discove^  in  a  foreign  language  nothing 


tradition  of  grammar  had  been  lost. 

6.  Applied  contemptuously  to  any  mode  of  speech 
abounding  in  unfamiliar  terms,  or  peculiar  to  a 
particular  set  of  persons,  as  the  language  of  scholars 
or  philosophers,  the  terminology  of  a  science  or 
art,  or  the  cant  of  a  class,  sect,  trade,  or  profession. 

1651    HOBBES   Leviatk.    iv.  xlvi,  Abstract   essences  and 


little  more  than  the  cant  or  jargon  of  the  trade.  1717 
BULLOCK  Woman  is  a  riddle  n.  18,  I  see,  Mr.  Vulture,  you 
are  a  perfect  master  in  the  jargon  of  the  La*.  1762  KAMES 
Elem.  Crit.  (1833)  485  Space  and  time  have  occasioned 
much  metaphysical  jargon.  1825  LVTTON  Zicti  ii,  I  should 


wanted  in  his  present  state  of  mind. 

7.  A  medley  or  '  babel '  of  sounds. 

1711  ADUISOS  Spect.  No.  165  r  i  Our  Soldiers  .  .  send  us 
over  Accounts  of  their  Performances  in  a  Jargon  of  Phrases, 


ill.  viii,  Dissonant  hubbub  there  is  ;  jargon  as  of  Babel. 

b.  trans/.    Any  mixture  of  heterogeneous   ele- 
ments,    rare. 

1710  AODISON  Whig  Exam.  No.  4.  37  Such  a  Jargon  of 
Ideas,  such  an  Inconsistency  of  Notion",  such  a  Confusion 
of  Particles  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  Sense. 

8.  at  t  rib.  and  Comb. 

1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1544  The  gloom  Of  cloister'd 

lonks  and  jargon-teaching  schools.     1729  SAVAGE   Wan- 


diately  began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon  recitative 
proper  to  introduce  a  love  song.  1887  H.  KNOLLYS  Sk.  Life 
Japan  281  At  the  end  of  four  months  I  should  have  been 
able.,  to  go  ahead  with  what  I  may  call  jargon  fluency. 

Hence  Ja'rgonal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  jargon  or 
sound  without  sense  ;  Ja'rgonish  a.,  resembling 
or  characteristic  of  a  jargon. 

1816  Q.  Rn'.  XVI.  28  That  inflated  and  jargonish  style 
which  has  of  late  prevailed.  1831  in  Mirror  XVII.  299/1 
Away,  then,  with  the  jargonal  pretence  that  English  singers 
cannot  acquire  a  good  and  pure  Italian  pronunciation. 

Jargon,  jargoon  ^a-jgan,  dsaigw-n),  sb* 
[a.  F.  jargon  (1762  in  Diet.  Acad.},  ad.  H.giar- 
^oiiL-  Ifatz.-Darm.).  Ulterior  derivation  obscure  : 
Hatz.-Darm.  compare  OF.  jagonce,  jargiina 
(in  St.  Brandan  ,  variants  of  jacinth  (see  JA- 
COUNCB)  ;  but  most  etymologists  identify  it  ulti- 
mately with  ZIRCON,  Pg.  zarcao,  Arab. 


•ar,]fin.     (Both   the  hyacinth  or  jacinth  and  the 
jargon  are  varieties  of  zircon.)] 

A  translucent,  colourless,  or  smoky  variety  of 
the  mineral  zircon,  found  in  Ceylon. 

a.  1769  Pub.  Advertiser  29  May  3/4  Rough  and  polished 
Emeralds  ..  Topa/es,  Jargoons.  1825  HONE  Evcry-day 
i>k.  I.  T526  These  borders  are  studded  with  ..  jargoon 
diamonds.  1883  CHURCH  Prec.  Stones  iv.  28  The  diamond 
and  the  jargoou  do  not  improve  or  bring  out  each  other's 
Qualities,  for  they  have  too  many  points  in  common.  (884 
F.  J.  HKITTEH  Watck  t,  Clockm.  215  The  Zircon,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  the  Jargoon  are  silicates  of  ^irconia. 

ft.     1797  Monthly  M<ig.  III.  206  The  hyacinth  .  . 

•ii:ui  six-tenths  of  its  weight  of  a  peculiar  earth, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  jargon,  /ircon,  or 
1868-72  WA  1  1  s  Diet.  Chem.  V.  1079  The  name  hyatintk  in- 
chides  the  bright-coloured  varieties  of  zircon  ;  .  .  the  greyish 
or  brownish    kinds   are  called  zirconite.      A   variety  from 
t'evion.  whii.h  is  i  olnnrless,  or  has  only  a  -i 
is  therefore  sold  for  inferior  diamonds,  is  somctim- 
Jorge*. 


JARGONIZING. 

Jargon    ,d.?a-jgan),   ;.      Also   4   iargoune,   s. 
-onne,   (7  gargon  .     [ 

-<""">;  •>:  ID  warble,  chatter,  jabber 

talk,  f.  /argon  JAU.....V  7,.l] 

1.  intr.  •[•„  warble,  twitter,  chatter.  Obs.  from 
•'•.'  i. 

J..I3M CHAI,  .  7,6  "I 'hoc  birdes     Uies  of 

.390  Go 

But  chare  and.;  14  *  OvUl 

ner.  xiv.  xui,  I  he  bn 

ade  her  to  slepe.     i™8  COLKKIUCK  . 
w- 1   V 
.  '  wl  '    '•  .'i*/'xv. 

r.  wks.  IMtl  n         .,          ln  which  sund  . 

^'^"K^X^A^  c~"  ^ 
XL  ZSZli^z™****  ™te- 


. 
2.  inir.  To  utter  jargon  ;  to  talk  uni 

i/57°  vl ns:;  -•>/if"iA  ;64  '** Iargon'  *"**"•  '- 

i  "•'     „"'•  -?9  lf  h<:  Jargons  thus,  he  can  expect  i, 
else.     1850  CAKLVLE  Lattcr-d.  Pamph.   ii.   2,3  Disappear 
I  say ;  a»  ay,  and  jargon  no  more  in  that  manner. 

b.  trans.  To  utter  in  a  jargon  ;  to  prate  about 
in  a  jargon. 

1805  [see  below],  .825  J.  WILSON  \xi.  Amir.  Wks.  1855 
1.31  In  sucli  slang  he  jargons  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton. 

Hence  Ja-rgoned  fpl.  a.,  Ja'rgonlng'  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.  ;  Ja  rgoner,  one  who  uses  jargon. 

?.<i366[sec  i).  1623 CocKERAM,C.in'<"<"i«-,  strange  sneak- 
ing. 1798  [see  •!.  1805  ROBKRUEAN  fn  Spirit  f,,fi.fr,,ls 
(1806)  'X-  249  The  jargon'd  phrase.  1837  CAKLVLE  fr.  Rev 
I.  m.  iv,  Mere  idle  jargoning,  and  sound  and  fun-  1875 
HOWELLS  Foregone  Cot^l.  18  His  ear  was  taken  by  the 
vibrant  jargoning  of  the  boatmen.  1890  O.  CRAWFLRD 
houn./  t/ie  Calentlar  in  Portugal  28  He  [the  serin]  fills 
Ihc  air  of  spring  and  early  summer  with  his  eager  jargoning. 
1893  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOU  Life  Ruskin  I.  no  He  took  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  adepts  and  initiated  jargoners. 

Jargonal,  -ish  :  see  under  JARGON  sb\ 

Jargonelle  (d^ajgone-l;.  Also  -el.  [a.  F. 
jargonelle  '  a  very  gritty  variety  of  pear '  (Littre;, 
dim.  of  jargon  JARGON  sb.-] 

An  early  ripening  variety  of  pear. 

Orig.  applied,  as  in  Fr.,  to  an  inferior  variety,  but  already 
by  1733  transferred  to  that  called  in  Fr.  Cuisse  Matlamt 

1693  EVELYN  DC  la  Quint,  in.  I.  123  Here  is  a  particular 
List  of  those  [Pears]  which  I  know  to  be  so  Had,  that  I 
Counsel  no  Body  to  Plant  any  of  them.  Summer- Pears 
..  8.  The  Jargonnelle.  1733  MILLER  Card.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Prrus,  Jargonelle.. is  certainly  what  all  the  French  Gar- 
deners did  formerly  call  the  Cuisse  Madam.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES  Ant.  Break f.-t.  iv.  11865)  32  Some  are  ripe  ai 
twenty,  like  human  Jargonelles,  and  must  be  made  the 
most  of,  for  their  day  is  soon  over.  1858  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Laird  Norlaw  I.  22  The  white  gable  wall  of  the  manse, 
obscured  with  the  branches  of  its  jargonel  tree.  1894  Times 
25  Oct.  10/2  That  prettiest  and  earliest  of  all  pe«rs,  the 
Jargonnelle. 

b.  Short  for  jargonelle  fear  essence.  Amyl- 
acetate,  CBHU.  CaHsO2,  used  as  flavouring  for 
confectionery. 

Jargonesque  (-e-sk),  a.  rare-',     [f.  JAI. 
s6.1  +  -Esgu'E :     cf.     mod.F.    jargonnesque    (K. 
Estienne   in  Littre).]     Characterized   by  the   use 
of  jargon,  composed  in  jargon. 

1884  St.  James;  Gaz.  28  June  7/1  The  plan  of  the  book 
is  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  the  Jargonesque  ballads  [i.e. 
Villon's  ballads  in  jargon]. 

Jargonic  (dgugp-nik),  a.i  [f.  JARGON  rf.i  + 
-it\]  1'ertainiiig  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  jargon. 

1819  '  R.  RAUELAIS'  Abeillard  f;  Heloisa  189  Enveloping 
Jargonic  slang.  1834  DISRAELI  Rev.  Epitk  i.  xvii,  Jargonic 
strife  !  Man  fights  for  syllables  And  worships  words.  1894 
Sat.  Rev.  24  Mar.  309  Villon's  Coquillards  of  1450,  seem  to 
ha\e  taken  their  Jargonic  name  from  the  scallop-shells  of 
Compostella. 

Jargonic  u^aigp-nik  ,  a.-  [f.  JARGOX  sl>:~  T 
-R'.]  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  jargon. 

1796  KIBWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  I.  14  Jargonic  Earth,  or 
•//.I.,  has.  .been  found  only  in  the  stone  called  Jargon, 
or  Circon,  of  Ceylon.  18*8  in  WEBSTER.  1847  in  CRAIG. 

Ja-rgonist.  rare.  [f.  JARGON  j*.i  +  -IST.] 
One  who  affects  or  uses  a  jargon. 

1782  Miss  BLHNEV  Cecilia  iv.  ii,  'And  pray  of  what 
sect ',  said  Cecilia.  '  :  '  Of  the  s<- 

jargoiiists',  answered  Mr.  tl  ^(  on.      1829  Examiner  178/1 
One  of  the  most  crotchety  sophists,  and  afflicting  jarg'. 
in  Parliament.      1878  F.  HALL  in  Xatitm  XXVI. 
Jargonize  (djaMgon.iiz :,  v.     [f.  JARGON  sff.l 
+  -IZK.     Cf.    OF.  gargoniser  to  jargon  (1495  in 
Godef.).]      a.  iit/r.  To  talk  jargon  or  a  jargon, 
b.  trans.  To  bring  (into  a  condition)  by  means 
of  jargon  ;  to  translate  into  jargon.     Hence  Jar- 
gonizing    fpl.    a. ;    also    Jargoniza'tion,    the 
action  of  jargonizing  or  using  a  jargon. 
1803  J.  HKISTED  /'ft/i5f>.  Tsstr  II.  50;,  As  there  is  no.. 
v  which  the  jargon  may  be  learned,  the  candi 

'  e  taught  to  jargonize  by  an  animal 

called  a  grinder,  whi  M  the  head 

'iipil .  .  the  <|ur  wers,  which  will  pass  and 

:n^during  the  time  of  jargoni/a- 
tion.     1808  i 
of  jargoni/ation.     1812  AV/.-V''."- /:".'  fo  < 

i>-ty 

the  .Iteming  Chroniilf  sometimes  to  let  him  jargoni/e  in 
their  column-.     1825  Exatninir^  'i  A  prevalent  de^re.. 


JAKK. 

to  jargonise  the  weak  and  unprincipled  family  of  the  Stuarts 
into  a  portion  of  sentimental  public  favour.  1887  A.  BlUUtu. 
C.  Bronte  180  Novels  are  supposed  to  treat  of  life,  and  life 
refuses  to  be  jargon  i 

t  Jark.     Old  L\n:t.     A  seal. 

1561  ArtDLLAV  Fr.it.  I'acab.  4  A  counterfaite  Lisence, 
which  they  call  a  Gybe,  and  the  scales  they  call  larckes. 
!&73  ^-  I^KAn  Canting-  Acad.  78  They  [counterfeit  sailors] 
have  alwaies  a  Counterfeit  Pass  or  License  which  they  call 
a  Gybe,  and  the  Seals  thereunto  Jarkes.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxix,  'This  is  a  jark  from  Jim  Ratcliffe ',  said  the 
taller,  having  looked  at  the  bit  of  paper. 

Hence  t  Ja'rkman,  an  educated  beggar,  who 
fabricates  counterfeit  passes,  licences,  and  certifi- 
cates for  others. 

1561  AWDKLAY  Frat.  Vacab.  5  A  larkeman  \inispr.  1575 
lackemanj  is  he  that  can  write  and  reade,  and  sometime 
speake  latin.  He  vseth  to  make  counterfaite  licences  which 
they  call  Gybes,  and  sets  to  Scales,  in  their  language  called 
larkes.  1567  HARMAN  Carctit  xv.  60  These  two  names, 
a  larkeman  and  a  Patrico,  bee  in  the  old  briefe  of  vaca- 
bonds.  A  larkeman  hathe  his  name  of  a  larke.  which  is 
a  seale  in  their  Language,  as  one  should  make  writinges 
and  set  scales  for  lycences  and  pasporte.  1612  FLKTCHER 
Beggar 's  Gusli  it.  i,  Come,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment . . 
Jarkman,  or  patrico,  cranke,  or  clapperdndgeon,  F rater,  or 
abram-man.  1624  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Gagg  iii.  35  A  counterfeit 
passe  made  by  some  jarkman  under  an  hedge  for  a  rogue. 
1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookivood  in.  v.  (Oath  Canting  Crrw], 
No  jarkman,  be  he  high  or  low. 

p  Following  the  misprint  in  the  1575  ed.  of  quot.  1561, 
jackman  has  been  sometimes  taken  as  the  right  form. 

1608  DEKKER  Beltnan  Loitd.  D  iij,  Some  in  this  Schoole  of 
Beggers  practise  writing  and  reading  :  and  those  are  called 
lackmen.  1673  R.  HEAD  Canting  Acad.  Si. 
llJarl  vyail),  **•  Hist.  Also  yarl.  [ON. 
( =  OE.  earl  E  ABL),  orig.  '  a  man  of  noble  birth  ' ; 
hence  used  as  the  title  of  hereditary  Norse  and 
Danish  chieftains ;  later,  of  the  royal  liegemen  next 
in  rank  to  the  king  whom  they  followed.]  An 
old  Norse  or  Danish  chieftain  or  under-king. 

Applied  by  modern  historians  to  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  to  those  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.  The  OE.  contemporary  form  was  eorl,  applied 
to  Danish  leaders  and  to  viceroys  or  governors  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  under  Cnut,  whence  EARL,  q.v. 

1820  S.  Tl'RNERAng-to-SaJC.  (ed-3)  I.  tv.  iii. 479  Then  humble 
kingdoms,  jarlls,  and  nobility  appeared.  1829  TYTLER  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  II.  40  These  northern  districts  [of  Scotland] 
had  for  many  centuries  been  more  accustomed  to  pay  their 
allegiance  to  the  Norwegian  yarls,  or  pirate  kings.  1839 
KLIGHTLEY  Hist.  Eng.  I.  38  Five  Danish  Kings  and  seven 
larls  were  slain.  1861  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY  Week  in  Orkney 
12  Sigurd,  the  first  Jarl,  in  alliance  with  Thorstein  the  red, 
Norse  Jarl  of  the  Hebrides,  conquered  all  Scotland  north 
of  the  Grampians. 

Hence  Ja'xldom,  the  territory  governed  by  a 
jarl ;  Ja  rless,  the  wife  of  a  jarl ;  Ja'rlship,  the 
office  or  function  of  a  jarl. 

1820  TURNER  Anglo-Sax,  (ed.  3)  I.  iv.  iii.  480  Among  their 
little  kingdoms  and  jarlldoms.  1847  I.  A.  BLACKWELL  in 


them  of  the  piratical  Vikings,  and  bestowing  the  jarlship  of 
them  upon  Sigurd  brother  to  Rognvald.  Ibid.  28  When 
Rolf  the  Ganger,  the  third  successor  to  the  Jarldom,  found 
Orkney  too  narrow  a  sphere. 

t  Jarl,  v.  Ots.  rare.  Also  iarle.  fapp.  a 
derivative  of  JAB  v.}  intr.  To  quarrel,  fall  out. 

1580  SIDNEY  Lett.  K.  Sidney  18  Oct.  in  A.  Collins  Sidney 
Collect.  Lett.  (1746)  I.  285  The  odd  jo/,  shall  come  with  the 
Hundred,  or  els  my  Father  and  I  will  iarle.  a  1586  — 
Arcadia  ll.  (1622)  224  What  if  Lselaps  a  better  morsell  find 
Then  you  earst  knew  ?  rather  take  part  with  him  Then  iarle. 

Ja'rless,  a.  [f.  JAB  ii.i  +  -LESS.]  Free  from 
jar  or  jars  ;  causing  no  jar. 

1876  BLACKIE  Songs  Relig.  £  Life  6j  Nor  can  the  well- 
timed  courses  Of  earths  and  moons  Ring  to  the  stroke  of 
blind  unthinking  forces  Their  jarless  tunes.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  31  Jan.  5/2  The  smooth,  jarless,  but  sadly  sugges- 
tive hammock. 

Jarman,  obs.  form  of  GERMAN  a.l 

Jarnsey,  obs.  form  of  JERSEY. 

Jarosite  (dsae-rosait).  Min.  [Named  1852 
from  Barranco  Jaroso,  in  Spain  :  see  -ITE.]  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassium,  occurring 
usually  in  yellowish  rhombohedral  crystals. 

1854  DANA  Min.  fed.  4)  389  Jarosite.  .may  be  isomorphous 
with  alumte.  1883  M.  F.  HEUDLE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI. 
-rosite.  .fibrous  in  nodules  or  incrusting. 

Jar-owl,  jarr-owl.  [JAB  rf.i  8.]  A  local 
name  of  the  goatsucker  or  night-jar. 

1832-5  JESSE  Gleanings  (1843)  297  The  Caprimulgus  is 
knpwn  in  different  parts  of  England  by  the  names  of  the 
dor-hawk,,  .jarr-owl,  churn-owl,,  .and  night-jar.-. 

Jarr\e,  obs.  forms  of  JAR  sb.  and  v. 

Jarraff :  see  GIRAFFE. 

Jarrah  (.d.^cTu  [Anglicized  adaptation  of 
Jerryhl,  the  native  name  in  West  Australia ;  called 
in  Sir  Geo.  Grey's  Glossary  (1840)  djar-ra.il,  in 
Mr.  G.  F.  Moore's  (1884)  djarryl.  (Muiris 
Austral  /:';;;'/«/;.)]  The  mahogany  gum-tree 
{Eucalyptus  mar^inata  of  West  Australia ;  the 
timber  of  this  tree,  remarkable  for  its  durability. 
A l-o  a/I ril>.  ttjarrak-forest,  -timber,  -tree,  -wood. 

1866  ,5/2  Jarrah,  a  durable  \V. 

w<xx-  • ' !  >',  the  produce  of  Eucalyptus  rostrala. 

1873  I'ROLLOFE  Austral,  t,  .V.  Zeul.  II.  102  It  may  be  that 
after  all  the  hopes  of  the  WeM-AlutnJiu  Micawbers  will 


556 

be  realized  in  jarrah-wood.     1894  (?.  A'tT'.  July  180  Jarrah 

ther  Australian  hardwoods,  .used  fur  street-paving  in 

London.     1897  lllustr.  Lond.  A  :  ,5  Jarrah  . .  is 

iitable  for  submarine  structures  such  as  jetties 

and  wharve>,  as  it  resists  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  navalis. 

Jarring  (djaTin),^/.^.  [f.  JABZ/.  +  -mo1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  JAR. 

1.  The  production  or  utterance  of  a  harsh  grating, 
creaking,  or  vibratory  sound ;  a  sound  of  this  kind  ; 
harsh  dissonance ;  discordant  sound. 

1555  W.  WATKE.MAN  Fardle  Facions  u.  viii,  187  Certeine 
saluages  with  dogges  heades..that  make  a  very  terrible 
charringe  with  their  mouths.  1567  DRANT  tr.  Horace,  Art 
fi'fft-y,  What  though  sum  iudges  cannot  marke  the  iarringe 
ofa  rime.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  1'into's  Trav.  Ixix.  281  It  was 
a  most  dreadful!  thing  to  hear  the  discord  and  jarring  of 
those  barbarous  Instruments.  1820  BYRON  Mar.  Fat.  I.  L 
it  He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 

2.  Vibration  caused  by  concussion  ;  agitation  of 
the  nerves  or  feelings,  as  from  a  physical  shock. 

1775  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  192  The  great  jarring  [was]  con- 
sequent upon  taking  off  the  old  rafters.  1873  J.  RICHARDS 
ll  ~itt>d-~vsrking  Factories  152  The  jarring  communicated  to 
the  foot  is  disagreeable,  and  often  injurious  in  heavy  work. 
1880  LE  CONTE  Sight  ii  Coarse  vibrations  are  perceived  by 
the  nerves  of  common  sensation  as  a  jarring.  1893  Winning 
of  May  iii,  The  sense  of  leisure  and  culture., rested  her 
nerves  after  their  long  jarring  in  cramped  noisy  quarters. 

3.  Discordant  or  conflicting  action. 

1581  J.  BELL  Hatidoii's  AHSIU.  Osor.  172 b,  By  what 
meanescan  you  forge  unto  us  such  a  crafty  devise  of  larryng, 
in  so  uniforme  an  agreement  of  ludgement,  betwixt  Luther 
and  Calvine?  1695  WOODWARD  A'o/.  Hist.  Earth  (1702)  60 
Natural  Things  will  continue,  .without  Jarring,  Disorder, 
or  Invasion  of  one  another.  1772  SIR  J.  RBYVOLDB  Disc.  v. 
(1876)  365  A  harsh  jarring  of  incongruent  principles. 

4.  Quarrelling,  disputing,  wrangling. 

1574  STUDLEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  Popes  in.  49  After 
wrangling  and  iarring  betwene  him  and  Theophilact.  1649 
CROMWELL  Let.  Nov.  in  Carlyte,  If  the  Father,  .be  so  kind, 
why  should  there  be  such  jarrings  and  heart-burnings 
amongst  the  children?  1719  D'URFEY  Pills  (1872)  I.  32 
Strange  jarring  I  know  'Twixt  the  Hig^h  Church  and  Low. 
1837  CARLYLE  Fr.  Key.  II.  v.  iv,  Nothing  but  untempered 
obscure  jarring ;  which  breaks  forth  ever  and  anon  into 
open  clangour  of  riot. 

Ja-rring,///.  a.  [f.  JAH  v.  +  -me  *.]  That  jars. 

1.  Sounding  with  harsh  or  rough  vibration ; 
grating ;  hence,  inharmonious,  discordant,  out  of 
tune;  grating  upon  the  ear  or  (transf.)  the  feel- 
ings or  nerves. 

'55*  HULOET,   larrynge  or  discordyng,  discrepans,  dis- 


a  Rift  in  it,  . .  giueth  a  Hoarse  and  Iarring  Sound.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  n.  880  Op'n  flie  With  impetuous  recoile  and 
jarring  sound,  Th' infernal  dores.  vjf$Phil.  Trans.  LXIII. 
283  The  wild  note  . .  of  the  bulfinch  . .  is  a  most  jarring  and 
disagreeable  noise.  1803  T.  BEDDOES  Hygeia  III.  ix.  201 
Creaking  wheels,  jarring  windows. 

2.  Striking  with  a  concussion ;  causing  vibration. 

1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr.  vi.  13  Another  Instance  of  the 


strange  loosening  nature  of  a  violent  jarring  Motion,  a  1732 
GAY  (J.\  My  knees  tremble  with  the  jarring  blow.  1830 
HEHSCHEL  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  238  The  jarring  effect  of  a  blow. 


3.  Discordant,  conflicting,  clashing. 

i«6i  BOYLE  Style  of  Script.  (1675)  95  Writings,  alledg'd 
. .  to  countenance  their  jarring  opinions.  1762  FALCONER 
Shipwr.  Proem  i  While  jarring  int'rests  wake  the  world  to 
arms.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  I.  226  Their  jarring 
inclinations  and  mutual  concessions  gave  to  the  whole 
administration  a  strangely  capricious  character. 

4.  Quarrelling,  disputing,  wrangling. 

1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  n.  i,  A  young  lady  contracted  to 
a  noble  gentleman,  .being  hindered  by  their  jarring  parents, 
stole  from  her  home.  1780  COWI-EK  Nightingale  ,y  Glow- 
ivorm  27  Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn  Their  real  inter- 
est to  discern,  a  1832  MACKINTOSH  Wks.  (1846)  II.  474  The 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  jarring  parties. 

Hence  Ja'rringly  adv.,  in  a  jarring  manner. 
Ja  rring-ness,  the  quality  of  being  jarring. 

1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  i.  (1590)  ^4  That  they '(the 
strings  of  an  instrument]  sounde  iamnghe  and  out  of  tutu-. 
1832  LYITON  Eugene  A.  i.  x,  The  answer  sounded  jarringly 
on  the  irritated  nerves  of  the  disappointed  rival.  1865  Pall 
Mall  G.  22  Apr.  1 1  Self-complacency  which  implies  jarring- 
uess  to  others,  and  pococurantism. 

Jarrit :  see  JERLD,  Moorish  dart. 

Jarrock,  erroneous  form  of  J.VBECORK. 

Jarry  (dsa-ri),  a.  rare.  [f.  JAR  sb.l  +  -v.] 
Abounding  in  jarring  or  jars. 

1583  STANYHI-RST  JEncis  \.  (Arb.)  19  Theese  flaws  theyrc 
Cabbana  wyth  stur  snar  iarrye  doe  ransack. 

Jarsey,  obs.  form  of  JERSEY. 

Jarvey  fdxa'jvi),rf.  colloq.  Alsojarvy.jarvie. 
[By-form  oijarvit  or  Jet-vis,  personal  name.] 

1.  A  hackney-coachman.  Now  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  driver  of  an  Irish  car. 

[1796  GROSE  Diet.  I'ulg.  T.,Ja>-:>;s,a.  hackney  coachman. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Jerfis's  upper  benjamin,  a 

box,  or  coachman's  great  coat.]  1820  Blacku'.  Mag.  VI.  391 

l'o  see  him  through  the  jar  of  jarvies  pushing.     1862  SAI.A 

,'.  d  Addr.  184,  I  seek  in  \  ain  for  the  old  jarvey  with 

his  many-caped  Benjamin.    1882  SERJT.  BALI.ANTINE  Exper. 

n.  19  '1  lit:  dtiver  [  ,f  a  hackney-cuai.li)  was  called  a  jarvey, 

I   paid   lo  the  class  in  consequence  of  one  of 

them  named  Jarvis  having  been  hanged. 

t  2.  A  hackney-coach.     Obs. 

1819  lilaek-.v.  Mag.  V.  639/2  He  had  a  large  loaf  stuck 
upon  the  pole  of  the  Jarvie  in  which  he  travelled.  1841 
Mo ILEY  C*nr.(l8Be)  I.  iv.  76  The  droskies,  the  most  awkward 


JASMINE. 

and  inconvenient  of  all  jarvies.  1868  H.  C.  R.  JOHNSON 
Argent.  Alps  163  A  most  wonderful  and  antique  coach, 
something  like  an  enormous  ghost  of  one  of  the  London 
jarveys  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Hence  Ja-rvey  v.  intr.,  to  act  the  jarvey,  to 
drive  a  carriage. 

1826  Sporting  .Mag.  XIX.  18  No  one  can  pronounce  that 
person  a  'good  whip'  who  has  only  been  seen  jarveyiiiL; 
along  a  turnpike  level  road. 

Jasaue,  variant  of  GESINE  Obs.,  lying-in. 

t  Jasch.  Sc.  Ots.  rare—1,  [app.  onomato- 
poeic :  cf.  mod.Sc.  jass  a  dash,  the  noise  of  a 
severe  blow  (Jamieson).]  The  dash  ofa  wave. 

1513  DOL-CLAS  jEneis  xi.  xii.  70  That  with  hys  bulrand 
iaschis  and  out  swak  With  hym  he  sowkis  and  draw-is  mony 
stane. 

Jasey  (dy'-zi).  Also  jasy,  jazey,  jazy,  Sf. 
jeezy.  [According  to  Forby  =  Jersey  :  see  quot. 
1825.]  A  humorous  or  familiar  name  for  a  wig, 
esp.  one  made  of  worsted. 


.  cagiumc 

Ji.  \.\,  The  old  gentleman  in  the  flaxen  jazy.    a  1825  FORBY 
/  'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Jasey,  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  wic.  or 

,    _    1  ____  1  ___  I  ____  1    _c\_      •  -e    .1  ..        ••        . 


old  jasey  with  a  broken  pigtail. 

Hence  Jaseyed  (dz^'-zid)  a.,  wigged. 

1883  L.  WINGKIELU  A.  Kovic  I.  ix.  203  Was  ever  jascyed 
person  so  perfidious  ? 

Jasmine,  -in  (d^s-smin),  jessamine,  -in 

(d^e'samin).  Forms:  a.  6  gesmine,  iasmyne, 
6-7  iesmin(e,  iasmine,  7  iassmine.  7-  jasmin(e. 
/3.  6  gessemine.  (gethsamine),  iacemine,  6-7 
iesemin(e,  iessemine,  -yne,  7  jesamin,  -an, 
jeci-,  geoi-,  gessamin(e,  jaaemine,  8  jessemin, 
ja8(s)aniine)  7-  jessamine,  8-  jessamin.  7.  6 
gelsemine,  6-7  gelsomine,  7  jelsomine,  (gel- 
som).  [Of  this  there  are  3  types:  a.  jasmin(e, 
corresp.  to  F.  jasmin,  \josmin  ^Pare  i6th  c.),  Sp. 
jazmin,  -^jasmin,  Tg.  jasmim,  Ger.  Jasmin,  Du. 
jastitijn.  It.  gesmi-na,  Bot.L.  jasmJnum  ;  &.  jcssa- 
min(e,  in  i6th  c.  also  gessemine,  =  obs.  ifith  c. 
f.jas(s}emin,  jessemin,  josimin,  gensemin  ;  a  and 
/3  are  united  by  such  forms  as  gesmine,  jcsmin; 
"I-  gcl-i  jelsomine  =  It.  gelsomiiw.  Of  these  a  and  0 
are  both  in  current  use,  jessamine  being  the  more 
popular,  and  also  frequent  in  the  poets,  jasmine 
more  common  with  botanical  writers;  7  is  obs. 
All  the  European  forms  derive  from  the  Arabic 
»p*MU  yds(a}mJn,  adopted  from  Pers.  ydsmln, 
also  yasman,  and  yasam,  with  which  cf.  Gr. 
laujfO],  taa^e\atoy,  Idafuvov  nvpov,  name  ofa  Persian 
perfume,  prob.  oil  of  jasmine,  in  Dioscorides.] 

1.  a.  orig.  The  plant  Jasminum  officinale,  a 
climbing  or  ascending  shrub  with  fragrant  white 
flowers,  long  naturalized  in  Southern  Europe,  and 
grown  in  England  since  the  i6th  c. ;  hence,  b. 
Any  species  or  plant  of  the  botanical  genus  fas- 
minum,  comprising  shrubs,  often  of  climbing 
habit,  chiefly  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  with  white  or  yellow  salver-shaped 
flowers ;  several  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance,  while  some  yield  an  oil  used 
in  perfumery.  Also  the  flower  of  any  of  these. 

_Next  to  the  Common  or  White  Jasmine,  the  ordinary 
'jessamine'  of  English  literature,  the  best  known  is  the 
Yellow-flowered,  y.frjiticans  \  other  species  are  cultivated, 
the  total  number  known  being  about  ninety. 

a.  1578  LYTK  Dodoens  vi.  ii.  657  Iasmine  groweth  in  maner 
of  a  hedge  or  quickeset.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cccxxix, 
T|IL-  yellow  Iasmine  differeth  not  from  the  common  white 
(jesniine.  1663  COWLEY  Verses  $  Ess.,  Garden  (1669) 
117  Who,  that  has  Reason,  and  his  Smell,  Would  not  among 
Roses  and  Jasmin  dwell  ?  1676  DHVDKN  Anreag^.  iv.  i.  1655 
What  sweets  so  e'er  Sabean  springs  disclose,  Our  Indian 
Jesmine  or  the  Syrian  rose.  1796  COLERIDGE  Rejl.  having 
left  place  Retirem.  6  In  the  open  air  Our  myrtles  blossomed  ; 
and  across  the  porch  Thick  jasmins  twined.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg",  in.  315  Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the 
door.  1882  Garden  9  Sept.  233/2  The  golden  Jasmine 
(Jasiniiium  anrei(in)  is  really  golden. 

0.  1562  TURNER  Herbal  u.  19  b,  le.semin  or  Gelhsamine,  as 
I  suppose  is  called  in  Greke  iasme,  and  it  is  the  flower  wher 
of  the  oyle  called  in  Dioscorides  oleum  iasminum  is  made. 
1563  HYLL  Art  Gurd.  (1593)  13  That  sweet  tree  or  floure 
named  Iacemine.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n,  cccxsv,  There 
be  found  at  this  day  fower  sorts  of  Iasmine  :  . .  White 
Gessemine  ..Great  WhiteGessemine.  .Yellow  Iasmine.  .Blew 
Iasmine.  1594  STLNSLU  Ainorctti  Ixiv,  Yong  blossomed 
lessemynes.  1622  MABBE  tr.  Alemati's  Guzman  d'Alf.  II. 
n.  x.  200  Gecimines,  Muske-roses,  &  other  sweet  flowers. 
1637  MILTON  Lyddtis  143  The  tufted  crowtoe  and  pale 
gessamine.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbados*  (1673)  15  ( tlht-r  kimis 
..good  to  smell  to,  as  Mirtle,  Jesaman.  1707  Curios,  in 
Huso,  «$•  Card.  252  If  we  graft  the  Spanish  Jessemin.  .un 
Spanish  Broom,  the  Flowers  of  the  Jessemin  will  grow 
yellow.  1719  YOIM;  AV:(v/i,v  i\.  i,  In  yonder  arbour  bound 
with  jessamin.  1838  DICKENS  ('.  J'n'ist^  xxxiv,  A  cott 
room,  with  a  lattice-window  :  around  which  were  clusters  of 

11-  and  honeysuckle. 

y.  1597  GERARDE  Herbalu.  cccxxv,  Iasmine  or  GcUemine. 
1598  TLORIO,  Gelsontino,  ..  gelsomine  or  gesmine.  a  1649 
DRUMM.  oi'  HAWTH.  Poems  130  Simplicity,  more  white  than 


JASMINED. 

Gelsomine.     1651  C.  B.  STAPYI.TON  Herniiau  xiv.  1 1 
Torches,  GeKoms,  Odours  and  Musk  Roses. 

b.  With  qualification,  applied  to  plants  of  vuiotu 

other  genera  :  as 

Arabian  J.  =  Nij;ht    I  ;    Bastard  J.,  the 

genus  Clttrnm,  natives  of  S.  Amerii-.i  .HI. I  the  W.  Indies; 
Cape  J.,  Gardenia,  florid*  and  C.  rW/m/u;  Carolina  J 
Gclsemium  nitidum  ;  Chili  J.,  .l/,j«,fc  ///,<  suavfolciis  • 
Trench  J.,  Calotrotu  procera,  a  shrub  found  in  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa,  also  called  h'rtuch  Ci'tlon  •  Ground  J 
PasurimaStelltri(Trtai.Bot.  1866';  Night  J.,Nyctantlus 
Artar-trulis,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Southern  AM.I,  allied 
to  the  jasmine,  with  fragrant  night-blooming  flowers. 
Red  J.,  Pltmntria  rut-ra,  a  W.  Indian  shrub  with  fragrant 
red  flowers  ;  Wild  J.,  '  of  Jamaica,  a  species  of  Pa-.-ctta  ' 
(Treat,  hot.);  of  the  W.  Indies,  fi'aramea  I'Joratiuima 
and  the  genus  Ixora'  (Miller) ;  see  also  quot.  1879. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  315  Jasmine,  Arabian, 
ajKtaxUts.  (Light  others  named.)  1771-84  COOK  /'<_>•. 
(1790)  V.  1723  The.,  odoriferous  gardenia,  or  Cape  Jasmine. 
1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Bat.  xvi.  209  Cestrum  or  Bastard 
Jasmine,  .requires  a  stove  to  keep  it  alive  in  these  northern 
countries.  1866  Trias.  Bat.  715/1  Majide-.-illa. .  a  climbing 
shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, under  the  name  of  Chili  Jasmine.  1879  BRUTES 
&  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Jessamine,  Wild,  Anemone  Hemorosn. 
Dumfriessk. 

2.  A   perfume   derived  from  the  (lowers  of  the 
jasmine  or  jessamine. 

1670  Mural  State  Eng.  16  They  would  daub  their  Heads 
with  a  whole  pot  of  Jasmine  at  once.  1688  R.  HOLME 
Armoury  ill.  128/2  To  put  Jecimin  on  the  palms  of  your 
hands  and  rub  it  on  the  hair.  Mod.  Price  List,  Perfumery 
.  .Jasmin. 

3.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  jasmine  or  jessamine 
bower,  flower,  grove,  leaf,  wood;  j.-bordered  adj.; 
tj. -butter,   an  ointment  perfumed  with  jasmine; 
t  j.-water,  a  perfume  made  from  jasmine-flowers. 
Also  in   names  of  plants  resembling  jasmine,  as 
j.-box,  the  genus  Phillyrea;  j. -mango,  j.-tree  = 
Red  Jasmine  (see  I  b)  ;  j.-wood,  OiAna  Mauri- 
tiana  (Miller  Plant-n.  1884). 

1883  F.  M.  PEARD  Contrail,  xviii,  Standing  together  in 
the  "jessamine-bordered  window.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  78  r  2  The  fragrance  of  the  'jessamine  bower  is  lost  after 
the  enjoyment  of  a  few  moments.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4), 
With  the  flowers  whereof  "Jesemin  Butter  is  made.  1644 
EVELYN  Diary  15  Oct.,  The  perfumes  of  Orange,  Citron 
and  "jassmine  flowers.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer  761 
From  *jasmine  grove  to  grove.  1832  TENNYSON  Margaret 
v,  Let  your  blue  eyes  dawn  Upon  me  thro'  the*jasmine-leaves. 
1749  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  Snenstone  14  Mar.,  I  send 
you  half  the  "jessamine-water  I  have  left.  1713  tr.  Pome  ft 
Hist.  Drugs  I.  61  This  Wood  ..  bears  the  Name  of  "Jessa- 
mine-Wood from  its  Flowers.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair 
Ixxvi,  A  large  pipe  of  cherry  or  jasmine  wood. 

Hence  Ja'smined,  je  ssamined  (-ind)  a., 
adorned  with  jasmine  or  jessamine. 

1827  G.  DARLEY  Sylvia  17  The  jasmined  cottage  in  the 

;len.     1840  W.  KENNEDY  Poems  41  The  trellised  porch  .. 

Vas  jessamined  and  honeysuckled  o'er. 

t  Jasp  (djasp).  Now  rare  or  06s.  Also  4-7 
iaspe,  5-6  Sc.  iesp.  [a.  F.  jaspe  (Ph.  de  Thanu, 
1 2th  c.),  =  Sp.,  Pg. jaspe,  ad.  L.  iaspis  :  see  JASPEB.  j 
=  JASPER  i. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  25  Ase  saphyr  in  selver 
semly  on  syht,  Ase  jaspe  the  gentil  that  lemeth  with  lyht. 
i38z  WYCLIF  Isa.  liv.  iz,  I  shal  sette  iasp  [1388  iaspis]  thy 
pynacles.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  257/2  Iaspe,  stone,  iaspis. 
1517  TORKINGTON  PUgr.  (1884)  70  A  box  with  grene  laspys. 
'S3S  STEWART  Croit.  Scot.  II.  569  As  iesp,  iasink,  and 
margaretis  mony  one.  1591  SPENSER  Vis.  Bellay  ii,  The 
Moore  of  Iasp  and  Emeraude  was  dight.  1648  GAGE  ll'est . 
Ind.  xii.  (1655)  44  Wrought  of  Marble,  Iaspe,  and  other 
black  stone,  with  veines  of  red.  1900  Daily  News  15  Apr. 
5/5,  I  have  seen  the  most  expensive  map  in  the  world.  . . 
The  86  departments  of  France  are  represented  by  as  many 
varieties  of  Siberian  jasp. 

b.  J  asp-opal  =  jasper-opal  (see  JASPEB  sb.  3  b). 

1868  DANA  Jlfin.  (ed.  5)  199  Jas/i-opal . .  Opal  containing 
some  yellow  oxyd  of  iron  and  other  impurities,  and  having 
the  color  of  yellow  jasper  with  the  lustre  of  common  opal. 

Ja-spachate  (-k^t),  ja'spagate.  Mi". 
[a.  F '.  jaspagate,  ad.  L.  iaspachates  (Pliny),  a.  Gr. 
iaaimxaTTjs,  f.  faffir-is  jasper  +  d^arr/i  AiiATK.J 
The  same  as  agate  jasper :  see  JASPEB  i. 

'  laspacliates  must  have  been  an  agate  in  which  bluish  and 
greenish  shades  (Iaspis)  predominated  '  iDana  Win.  1951. 

1748  SlK  J.  HILL  Hist.  Fossils  489*  Greenish  brown 
Variegated  Agate.  The  Jasp-Agate  of  the  . -\ntients.  1811 
PINKERTON  Petral.  I.  99  Opake  ;  sometimes  translucent  on 
the  edges,  but  it  then  passes  to  jaspagate.  1828  V 
Jaspaihate,  a  name  anciently  given  to  some  varieties  of 
agate  jasper. 

Jasper  d^a-spai),  sb.  Also  4-5  iaspre,  5 
iaspere,  6  iaspar.  [a.  OF.  jaspre  (ijth  c.  in 
Littre)  var.  of  jaspe  -  Sp.,  Pg.  jaspe,  fl./aspi,  It. 
iaspide,  ad.  L.  taspis,  iaspid-cm,  a.  Gr.  ia<riru, 
laairiS-  jasper,  a  word  of  oriental  origin  :  cf.  Heb. 
ncir'  yashpeh  (Exod.  xxviii.  10  '<,  Assyrian  ashpft ; 
Pers.  ~i>  yashm,  and  ,__/_>  yashp  (Pers.  and 

Arab.  i_*Jb  yashb,  and  t_«.io  yas/if)  jasper. 

In  med.L.  diaspn4s,  -urn,  was  used  both  for  jasper  and 
diaper;  It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.  diaspro  have  also  the  sense 
'jasper '.] 

1.  A  kind  of  precious  stone,  a.  As  rendering 
of  Gr.  taffiris  or  L.  iaspis,  name  among  the  ancients 
for  any  bright-coloured  chalcedony  except  cornelian, 
the  most  esteemed  being  of  a  green  colour,  b.  In 
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modem  use,  an  opaque  cryptocrystalline  vaiicty  of 

quartz,  of  various  colours,  usually  ted,  jelluw    ur 

doe  nmMly  t,>  the  admixture  of  ir<,: 


brown,  due  . 

are  changed 

..'".  :'":^y'"-^"""^:  Jaspidean.  in«t  +  -AN-.i  . 


JAUNCE. 
Jaspery 

I   the  n, 
18        IV 


Rile 

bl 


",ur.-  '"  EgffHan  jasper,  a  variel  ] 

i   art,  occurrr 
.-How,  or  red.     Porcelain  /<;.>/,/,  a  kind  of  bjced 
indurated  clay. 

13.  •  K.  K.Allit.P.\.  998  lasperhyjitcfyr-tgemnw.  cina 
Owayn     ;  H  and  cristil  ,nd  cof^T 

'  1374  CHAUCKR  Tryaa  u.  1180(12291  L)oun  she  sette  here 
by  hym  on  a  ston  Of  Iaspre  vp-on  a  quysshon  gold  y-bete. 
c  1400  MALMJI.V.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  pare  was  . .  a  boist  of  grene 
IUI  foure  figures  and  viii.  names  of  oure  Lord  berin 
1526  TINDAI.K  X.-;:  xxi.  18  The  byldinge  of  the  wall  of  hit 
was  of  iaspar.  1555  EDEN  Iiecades  115  He  founde  many  of 
the  preciou,  slones  cauled  SmaragJes,  calcedones,  and 
laspers.  1688  K.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  39/2  The  jasper  is 
nmwtaat  green,  yet  specked  with  bloody  spots  1704 
.Vat.  I.  446.  1805-17  R.  JAMESON  ClSr. 
Mm.  led.  3)  232  Glistening  minerals.  Grey  copper  ore, 
porcelain  jasper.  1855  LOSGF.  Hi  an:  iv.  47  Oaken  arrows, 
lipped  with  jasper.  1861  C.  W.  KING  Ant.  Gems  (t866)  18 
Ihe  true  antique  Jasper,  vermillion  coloured,  is  only  to 
be  met  with  m  antique  examples.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed  5) 
195  Porcelain  jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  diners 
from  true  jasper  in  being  B.  B.  fusible  on  the  edges. 

2.  Short  for  jasper-ware  (see  3  b). 

,I.8jS,  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  476  In  Messrs. 
.Hey  s  shining  black  biscuit  porcelain,  the  ware  is  of  a  jet 
lack  jasper,  or  porcelain  body.  1832  G.  R.  PORTER  Porce- 
lain f,  Gl.  17  Jasper,  . .  a  white  porcelainous  biscuit  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty  (among  Wedgwood's  inven- 
tions). i8w  SMILES  J.  Wedgwood  xiv.  153  The  material 
was  called  jasper  from  its  resemblance  to  that  stone.  The 
jasper  ware  was  made  of  white  porcelain  bisque. 

3.  altrib.  and  Comb.     a.  Simple  attrib.  or  adj. 
Made  or  consisting  of  jasper. 

1718  PRIOR  Pleasure  34  On  the  jasper  steps  to  rear  the 
throne.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  Ser.  11.  xviii.  (1869)  372 
Are  not  pictures  and  statues  as  much  furniture  as  gold 
plate  or  jasper  tables  ? 

b.  Comb.,  as  jasper-glitter;  jasper-hued,  -like 
adjs. ;  jasper-dip,  jasper- wash,  a  kind  of  ceramic 
decoration  introduced  by  Wedgwood,  in  which 
jasper-ware  is  used  for  the  surface,  the  body  being 
of  coarser  material ;  jasper-opal,  an  impure  opal 
containing  iron  oxide  and  having  the  colour  of 
yellow  jasper  ;  jasper-pottery,  jasper-ware,  a 
fine  kind  of  porcelain  invented  by  Wedgwood, 
and  used  by  him  for  his  cameos,  and  other  most 
delicate  work  ;  f  jasper  stone  =  sense  i  a. 

1894  SMILES  J.  Wedgwood  xiv.  154  He  afterwards  in- 
vented his  "jasper-dip  in  1777.  iByi  MRS.  BROWNING  Poems 
ll.  426  Her  hair  had  grown  just  long  enough  To  catch 
Heaven's  "jasper-glitter.  1822-34  Good's  .Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4 1 
.V.40I  [Calculi)  purple  "jasper-hued,  red,  brown, crystalline. 
1887  /W/  MallG.  19  July  5/2  Red  Etruscan  is  the  unmeaning 
trade  name  of  this  *jasper-like  stone.  1843  POKTLOCK  Gtol. 
208  Associated  with  it,  but  sparingly,  "jasper-opal  is  found. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Merhanlc  483  The  "jasper 
pottery. .is  extremely  beautiful  ;  and  is  formed  of  blue  and 
porcelain  clay,  Cornish-stone,  Cork-stone,  (sulphate  of 
barytes),  flint,  and  a  little  gypsum,  tinged  with  cobalt  calx. 
1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  v,  Of  "iasper  stones  it  was 
wonderly  wrought.  1611  BIBLE  Jfev.  xxi.  n  Like  a  iasper 
stone,  cleare  as  christal.  1863  GLADSTONE  Glean.  (1879)  II. 
206  Of  the  ware  which  I  believe  is  called  ^jasper-ware. 

t  Ja'sper,  v.  Olis.  ran:  [f.  JASPEB  sl>. :  cf.  F. 
jasp-er  vb.  (in  same  sense),  f.  jaspe  sb.  ;  also  Sp., 
Pg.j'asfear  to  speckle  like  jasper,  to  sprinkle  with 
green  and  vermilion ;  to  marble.] 

1.  intr.  To  have  a  speckling  or  clouding  of  various 
colours,  like  some  kinds  of  jasper  ;  to  be  variegated. 

1620  SHEI.TOS  Oiiijc.  n.  xxxi.  206  Don  Quixote's  face  was 
in  a  thousand  colours,  that  laspered  vpon  his  browe. 

2.  trans.    To  variegate  with  different  colours ; 
to  marble,  to  speckle. 

17990.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  427  How  to  imitate  a  Black 
Jii^per.  or  variegated  Black  Marble. . .  I  .ay  it  with  a  brush  oti 
what  you  want  to  be  jaspered,  whether  a  column,  a  table, 
ur  ;iny  thin-i  else. 

Ja-sperated,  ppl.  a.     [f.  JASPEB  sb.  +  -ATE  + 
-KP.]     '  Mixed  with  jasper'  ^Webster,  1828). 
Jaspered  (d^a-spajd),  a.     [f.  JASPER  st.  or  v. 

+  -ED.  Cf.  F.  jaspe,  Sp.  and  V%.jaspcatlo  '  speckled 
or  coloured  like  jasper  '.]  Marbled,  speckled. 

1620  SHKLION  (?ui.\:  ii.  xxxii.  218  Don  Quixote  was  not 
very  well  pleased  to  see  him  so  ill  dressed  wilh  lifs  iasperd 
towell  (la  jaspeada  toalla].  1730  Rurry  in  /'////.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  267  The  second  makes  them  of  an  Ash  Colour 
and  Marbled,  or  laspered.  1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain 
(1781)  304  A  slaty  stone,  jaspered  with  blue  and  green. 

Ja'sperite.  /'//'«.     [See  -ITE.]    A  red  jasper 

ruck  occurring  near  Lake  Superior.  (Cent.  Did.) 
Jasperize  (dgcrsparaiz),  v.     [f.  JASPKR  sl>.  + 
-IZE.]  trans.  To  convert  by  petrifaction  into  jasper, 
or  into  a  form  of  silica  resembling  jasper. 

1887  Nature  17  Nov.  68/2  The  Arizona  agatized 
ized  wood  shows  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  i 
any  petrified  wood  in  the  world. 

Ja'Speroid,  a.  [f.  JASPKU  sb.  t-  -oij).]  Like 
jasper  in  appearance  or  structure. 

1876  /•''"(.>/  .V  Mtram  i  j  July  j75/J  A  piece  of  I 
jasperoid  rock  of  suitable  shape. 

Ja  SperOUS,  a.     [f.  as  prcx  next. 

1831  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  999  Red  ochre,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  jasperous  ore  of  iron. 


Jaspidean,  ,;.  oi>s.  [f.  as  next  -f  -AN.] 

J"6,,R'AN  Kl'm-  *  pidcan  cement. 
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Jaspideous  (dsxspi-dws)  a.     [f.  L.  iaspiJe-iis 
latpU-at  jasper;  +  -OU8.J     Of  the  nature  of 
jasper  ;  jaspery. 
1804  WAIT  in  Phil.  T,,,ns.  XCIV.  283  The  formation  of 

'^^''.fT 

contactldwith'' 'reen  C™g  ' '  *  **a'^''  '  om<!  '" 

Jaspis  (djic-spis  .     [L.   iaspis  jasper,  a    (Ii 
mo-™  JAM-EH.]      .  JASPER  sb.  \  a  ;  raielv  i  b. 

1382  \\  TCUI  Km  iv.  3  Lijk  the  sijt  ofa  stoone  iaspis,  and 
to  sardyn.     ,300  GOWER  Con/.  Ill  1,2  Ther  .-iile., 
.Stones   mo  .Iaspis    and    Elitropius  And    Dendides  ind 
lacinau,.      1569   its.  Bellay  ii.  in  Spenser's   1,'ts.  (Globe) 
700/1  Ihe  floor  was  Jaspis,  and  of  Emeraude.     1640  WIL- 
KINS  Aav  Planet  n.  (1684)  119  A  Loadstone,  ratherthan  a 
Jaspis,  Adamant,  Marble,  or  anyother      1745 
Lives  Saints  (18361  1.  20  The  shrine  is.  .supported  by  four 
nigh  pillars,  two  of  maible  and  Iwo  of  Jaspis. 

Jaspoid,  a.  [f.  Gr.  mo-ir-is  JASP  +  -oiu.] 
Resembling  jasper.  (Mayne  Expos.  J.ex.  1855. , 

t  Jaspp-nyx.  Obs.  [a.  L.  iasponyx  (Pliny),  a. 
Gr.  bmraf,  f.  faon-is  JASPER  +  on(  ONYX.]  An 
onyx  stone  partaking  of  the  characters  of  jasper ; 
'an  old  name  for  clouded  jasper'  (A.  II.  Chester,. 

1616  BULLOKAR,  lasponyx,  a  precious  stone,  white  of  colour 
and  haumg  red  strakes.  1748  SIR  J.  HILL  Hist,  Fossils  40*- 
Jhe  Jasponyx  of  the  anticnts,  Or  Homey  Onyx  with  green 

Jaspure  (djx-spiiu).  [a.  I'.jaspure  (1680  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  (.  jasper  to  JASPEB  +  -CUE.]  De- 
coration with  spots  or  clouds  of  various  colour ; 
marbling.  ,890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Jass,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [var.  chass,  CHASE  »  cf 
JACE.]  trans.  To  chase. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresbach's  Huso.  n8b,  They  [mares  in 
foal]  must  bee  kept  in  the  house,  and  neyther  labored  nor 
i.isMul  vp  and  downe,  nor  suffered  to  take  colde. 

Jass,  error  for  *iass,  EYAS. 

1679  Land.  Ca:.  No.  1436/4  Lost  of  his  Majesties,,  .an 
Entermewed  Jass  Faulcon, . .  with  the  Kings  Varvels.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Jass-hawk.  1755  JOHNSON,  jfasnw/i  (probably 
ias  or  eyas  hawk),  a  young  hawk. 

Jassink,  obs.  f.  JACINTH.    Jaud,  Sc.  f.  JADE  36.1 
t  Jau-dewin.  Obs.  Also  -wine,  -wyue.  [Origin 
obscure.]     A  term  of  reproach. 

'340-70  A  lex.  fr  Dind.  659  f»  iaudewin  iubiter  ioiful  je 
holde,  For  he  was  wrabful  i-wrouht  &  wried  in  ai 
c  1362  Durham  A<c.  Rolls  (Surtees)  565  Cuidam  Istrioni 
Jestour  Jawdewyne  in  festo  Natalis  D'ni,  3*.  4</.  1401 
Pol.  Pcems  (Rolls)  II.  86  Thou  jawdewine,  thow  jarjgeler, 
how  stande  this  togider. 

Jaueler,  Jaueling,  obs.  ff.  JAVELLEB,  JAVELIN-. 

Jaui  (djjk),  v.  Sc.  Also  6-7  jake.  [Oripin 
obscure:  cf.  JANK.]  intr.  To  trifle,  delay,  dawdle. 

1568  '  Say  weitl  is  trewly  one  uuirtky  guid  Thine '  in 
Bamatyru  Psems  (1885)  ll.  231  Say  weuM  him  self  will 
sumtyme  adwance,  Bot  do  weill  dois  nowdir  jake  nor  prance. 
1600  J.  MEL\  ILL  Diary  .  Wodrow  Soc.)  435  They  haid  jaked 
on  manie  dayes.  1785  BURNS  Cotter's  Saturday  .\'t  vi, 
An'  ne'er  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play.  1825-80  JAMIE- 
SON,  To  Jaitk,  to  trifle,  to  dally,  in  walking  or  work. 

Jaul,  obs.  form  of  JOWL  v. 

Javun,  Jaumb(e,  variants  of  JAMB. 

HJann  (djgn).  East  In  J.  In  Calcutta,  a  small 
palanquin-carriage,  such  as  is  used  by  business 
men  in  going  to  their  offices.  (Yule.1 

1851   H.   M.  PAHKEK  Bole  Ponjis  II.   215    Who  did  not 
know  that  Office  Jaun  of  pale  Pomona  green  ?  1882  Calcutta 
Et:£li*liman  2  Dec.  4,  3  A  ..  very  roomy  Office  Jaun,  very 
comfortable  and  easy  running.     1893  Blafkit'. 
490  An  occasional  run  in  an  office  Jaun  to  the  Customhouse. 

Jauiice  d.z,ans,  d^gns),  v.  Obs.  or  arfA.  [prob. 
tlerixcd  Irom  OF. 

Palsgrave  has  '  I  ye-ly!t  a  liorse  to  and  fro  in  the  stab)  II. 
jfejance.  He  hath  gestylled  my  horse  in  the  stabyll  tyll  he 
hath  made  hym  all  on  a  water:  il  a  janei  tnon  eheual  a 

'    >iiiil  la  mys  ti'ut  en   eaue'     Colgrave 
'/./'.rd'-  '. •>:  i hevaf,  to  stirre  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  hee 
>weat  withall ;  or  (as  our)  to  iaunt;  tan  old  word).'    Neither 
of  these  writers  uses  the  Eng.  jaunee  to  render_/rt«<v r,  nor  is 

,;ned  by  them  that  used  by  Shak>.    I 
h:is  '  I  gawance  a  horse  up  and  downe  upon    ! 
and  make  hym  ^amliahlc  .ind  llynge,  je  peur'fcniiis.     And 
you  gaunce  your  horse  up  and  downe  thus  upon  the  stones, 
he  wyll  be  naught  wilhin  a  whyle  :  si  ri'/ji/r, 
rostre  clieual 


it 

and  faire    caracolfr,    Godef.  )       I  or  gaunec 

i  ee  in  meaning  with  Shakspere's  jattnce,  but 
hardly  with  :   t  utgr.      If 

the  wi  une,  the  only  possible  inference  seems 

to   be  that   there  was  an   '  >«tr) 

nice 
'  >oth 
Englishmei)',  who  p  1  it- 

a.  tram.  ''.  To  make  (a  horse)  prance  up  and 
down.  b.  intr.  1  To  prance  as  a  horse.  Hence 
Jau'ncing///.  a.,  ?  prancing. 


JAUNCE. 

,M3  //,  v.  v.  94  Spur-tall'.!,  and  tyrd  by 

iauncing  Bullingbrookc.    1598  —  Kan, 

we  your  heart  for  sending  me  about  To  catch 
my  death  with  launsing  vp  and  downe.  1792  [S.  HENI  I.Y] 
£ss  ,  Him  sit,  in  conscious  stale. 

the  jauncing  steed.     1868   HKO.VMSU   Xing  <y  />'£.  XL   loS 
Just  so  wend  we,  now  canter,  now  converse.  Till,  'mid  the 
jauncing  pride  and   jaunty  part,  Something   of  a  sudden 
..i  somebody. 

t  JauncCi  sb-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [?  app.  re- 
lated to  JAUXCL  v.  But  in  the  Shaks.  quot.  possibly 
only  a  scribal  error  or  misprint  for  iaiinte.]  = 
JAUNT  si.1  i. 

1598  SHAKS.  Rom.  fy  Jul.  u.  v.  26  und  Qo.)  Fie  how  my 

bones  ake  :  what  a  iaunce  \\st  Qo.  and  \st  Fol.  iaunt]  have 

I?    1875  .  Sussex  Glass.,  Jauiue,  a  weary  journey.    'Idouut 

.    know  how  far  it  is   to   Hellingly,   but  you'll  have 

a  middlin'  jaunce  before  you  get  there.1 

Jaunder  d.^a'ndaj),  ib.  Sc.  Also  jauner, 
janner.  [Origin  unknown.]  Idle  talk. 

a  1794  Lass  of  Ecclefechan  ii.  in  Burns'  Wks.,  O  haud 
your  tongue  and  jauner  {rime  wander].  1821  Etticfcv. 
Mag.  Dec.  321  (Jam.)  What  but  harm  can  come  of  this 
senseless  jauner  '!  i86«  MRS.  CARLVLE  Lett.  III.  333, 1  never 
read  such  stupid,  vulgar  jauner?. 

Jaunder  dja'ndaj),  v.  Sc.  Also  jauuer. 
janner.  [Goes  with  prec. :  the  vb.  may  be  the 

earlier.]     intr.  To  talk  in  an  idle  manner. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  To  jawner,  to  talk  foolishly.  1825-80 
Ibid.,  Jaiuter,  Jaunder.  1817  F.din.  Monthly  Mag.}\\\\v. 

248  They  war  just  jaunderin  wi'  the  bridegroom  for  fun. 

1831  CAKLYLE  in  FroudeZ-i/t  (1882)  11,  2r3  To  janner  about 
at  great  length. 

Jaundice  (.dja'ndis,  djj'ndis),  sb.  Forms :  a. 
4-6  iaunes,  4-5  iawnes,  4  iaunys,  iaunyce, 
9  dial,  jaunis.  -us.  0.  4-7  iaund-,  5  iawnd-, 
5-7  land-,  6  gaund-,  giaund-,  7-8  jand-,  4-6  -is, 
-ys,  5-6  -yes,  -es,  -yoe,  6-7  -ies,  -ise,  eis,  7  -ize, 
7-  jaundice.  7.  5  iawndres  ;  6-7  iaun-,  ian-,  7 
(9  dial.,  jaun-,  jandsrs.  [ME.  a.  F.  jaiinicc, 
jaunisse,  in  uth  c.  jalnice  (Hatz.-Darm.),  lit. 
'yellowness',  f.  joint,  jaune  yellow:  see  -ICE. 
The  d  in  the  form  jaun  jiff  is  a  phonetic  accretion 
as  in  astound,  sotuiJ,  thunder,  etc.  The  ending  of 
the  word  in  -s  led  to  its  frequent  treatment  from 
the  1 5th  c.,  and  esp.  in  the  I7th,  as  a  plural  in 
-yes,  -ies,  -irs,  as  in  other  plural  names  of  diseases, 
cf.  measles,  mumps,  glanders] 

1.  A  morbid  condition  caused  by  obstruction  of 
the  bile,  and  characterized  by  yellowness  of  the 
conjunctiva,  skin,  fluids,  and  tissues,  and  by  consti-    i 
pation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  weakness. 

Three  varieties  i  yellow,  black,  and  green)  are  recognized 
and  distinguished  according  to  the  colour  of  the  skill  in 
each  case.  Yellow  vision,  often  referred  to  as  a  characteristic 
of  this  state,  though  the  source  of  much  literary  allusion, 
occurs  only  in  rare  instances. 

a.  1303  R.  BRCSNE  Hamll.  Synnc  3980  pe  ye  bat  ys  ful  of 
Jawnes  Alle  benkeb  hym  5eloghe  yn  hys  auys.     1340  HAM- 
POLE  Pr.Consc.  700  Many  yvels,..Als  fevyr,  dropsy,  and 
Iaunys.     14..  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  51  For  hym  that  is  in  the    j 
jaunes  :  tak  wormot.     1483  Cath.  Angl.  194  'i  Iawnes,  ubi    ' 
eulsoghte.      1547    BOORDE   Brcv.   Health,   clxxviii.   63    In 
Knglyshe  it  is  named  the  iaunes,  or  the  gulsuffe.     1825 
BROCKETT,    Jaitnis,    Jaitnus.      1893  Xorthumbld.  Gloss.,    ' 
Jaunis,  Jenis  (N.),  Jaanis  (T.),  Jonas  (W.-T.). 

0.  1387  TREVISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  II.  113  A  pestilence  of  be 
;elowe  yuel  bat  is  i-cleped  be  jaundys.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  I 
258/1  lawndyce,  sekenesse,  hicteria.  1494  FAUVAN  Ckroii. 
in.  Ix.  39  Ve  yelowe  euyl  called  the  laundyes.  a  1530  KEY- 
WOOD  /.<7f*(Brandl)  1208  He  is  infecte  with  the  blak  iawndes. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  i2iThe  Spanyshe  inhabitours  are  all  pale 
and  yelowe,  like  vnto  them  that  haue  the  yelowe  giaundyes.  ' 
1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gutllemcaiis  Fr.  Chintrg.  2gb/2  The  liver 
vayn  is  phlebotomized  agaynst  the  yellowe  gaundi.se. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  ,y  Cr.  i.  iii.  2  What  greefe  hath  set  the 
laundies  on  your  cheekes?  1656  STASI.KY  Hist.  Philos.  I. 
iv.  4  To  him  that  hath  the  yellow  jaundies,  all  things  seem 
yellow.  1693  DHVDEN  Jmenal  vi.  11697)  '54  From  him 
your  Wife  enquires  the  Planets  Will,  When  the  Black 
Jaundies  shall  her  Mother  kill.  1725  N.  ROBINSON  T/i. 
Physick  162  After  the  fiftieth  Year,  a  Jaundice  happening 
upon  a  schirrous  Liver  or  Spleen,  always  turns  to  the  Black 
Jaundice,  and  kills  the  Patient.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Rules  of 
Diet  256  A  very  excellent  Remedy  in  Jaundices  and  Dropsies. 
1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Tlicrap.  (1879'  44&  Dr.  Mosler  has  been 
led  to  try  forced  enemata  in  catarrhal  and  other  jaundices. 
1888  Poor  Nellie  274  He  had  an  attack  of  the  jaundice. 

y.  l432-sotr.//;^,fcniRulls'II.  113  Aninfirmitiereignenge  • 
in  Wales  . .  was  callede  the  iawndres  [L.  ictericia],  1528 
PAYNELI.  Salcrtte's  Kegitu.  4  Whey  is .  .holsome  for  them  that 
hauc  the  landers.  1563-4  RANDOLPH  Let.  to  Cecil  15  Jan. 
in  Calr.  Scott.  Pap.  II.  (1900)  34  Yellowe  ganders.  1607 
TOPSELL  l-'our-f.  ISeasts  (1658)  500  Very  profitable  against 
the  yellow-jaunders.  1676  Pliit.  Trans.  XI.  712  A  very 
malign  Fever,  which  . .  is  followed  with  the  Jaunders. 
1879  Miss  J-.CKS.N  Slmpsh.  H'ord-bk.,  Jaunders.  1881 
•  tersh.  Gloss,  s.v.,  The  'black  janders'  designates  its 
more  malignant  form. 

b.  Applied  to  other  diseases  in  which  the  skin 
is  discoloured  or  which  resemble  jaundice  in  some 
way,  as  white  jaundice  =  CHLOROSIS  ;  blue  jaun- 
dice =•  CYAN 

'7«7-4"  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Chlorosis,  a  feminine  disease, 
vulgarly  called  the  gr«  'indice,  etc.  1855 

Lex.,  Icterus  Albits,  White  jaundice.     1887 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Jaundice,  blue,  a  synonym  of  Cyanosis. 

1 2.  A  disease  of  trees,  in  which  there  is  dis- 
colouration of  the  leaves.  Cf.  ICTERUS  i  b.  Obs. 

1616  Si  UH.  ^  M*miii.  GuHrrr  Ifarinn,  .  Trees  that  hauc 
the  laundisc,  or  else  are  otherwise  any  way  sicke.  1664 
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}:\  KLVN  -\i  /r<z6g Mice, Moles, and  Pismires  CAUM  the  Jaundies 
in  Trees,  known  by  the  discolour  of  the  Leaves  and  Buds. 
1669  WVKLIDGE  Sjiit.  Agric.  (1681)  223  The  Jaundies,  or 
Langor  of  Trees. 

3.  trans/.  and_/4r.  In  various  phrases  referring  to 
•    the  colour  and  reputed  yellow  or  disordered  vision 

of  jaundiced  persons. 

1629  SVMMEK  Sfir.  /',«/.•  i.  i.  S  Envie  hath  the  yellow  laun- 
dies.  1663  COWLLV  /  Vrj,  i:n-.-*s  (1660)  125  The 

Loveof  Gold,  (That  Jaundice  of  the  Soul, \VhLh  makes  it  look 
so  Guilded  and  so  Foul).  1687  DRYUEN  Hind  $  P.  in.  73 
And  jealousie,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul.  1700  —  Sigi'sm.  A> 
Guise.  54-'  These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldst  judge 
aright.  Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight.  1825 
WATLKTON  ll'iind.  S.  Anier.  iv.  i.  298  He  must  be  sorely 
afflicted  with  spleen  and  jaundice,  who,  on  his  arrival  at 
Saratoga,  remarks,  there  is  nothing  here  worth  coming  to  see. 

4.  attrib.  and  comb.,  as  jaundice  colour,  Auf,etc. ; 
jaundice-faced,  jaundice- tinctured 'adjs :  jaundice- 
berry,  -tree,  the  Barberry,  Herberts  vulgaris. 

1598  E.  GILPIN  Skiat.  (1878)  43  Their  jaundice  looks,  and 
raine-bow  like  disclosed,  Shall  slander  them  with  sicknes 
ere  their  time.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  160  Some 
iaundice-fac'd  idiot.  1682  CREECH  Lucretius  (1683)  iv.  112 
Whatever  Jaundice-eyes  do  view,  Look  . .  as  those,  and 
y_ellow  too.  1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  II.  132  The  jaundice- 
tinctur'd  primrose,  sickly  sere.  1858  HOGG  I'eg.  Kinga.  34 
The  bark  of  the  Berberry,  .is  said,  .to  have  proved  highly 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  jaundice ;  hence,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  heard  the  plant  called  the  Jaundice 
Berry.  1887  Wcstm.  Rev.  June  281  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
views  of  the  Irish  people  have  become  suffused  with 
a  jaundice  colour. 

Jaundice  /d.?a-n-,  djj-ndis),  v.  [app.  a  back- 
formation  from  JAUNDICED.] 

1.  trans.  To  affect  with  jaundice  ;  usually  _//£•.  To 
affect  with  envy  or  jealousy ;  to  tinge  the  views  or 
judgement  of. 

1791  MRS.  RADCI.IFFK  Ram.  Fomt  v,  Her  perceptions  were 
jaundiced  by  passion.  1867  O.  W.  HOLMES  Guard.  Angel 
xxiv.  (1891)  289  She.. wanted  to  crush  the  young  lady,  and 
jaundice  her  mother,  with  a  girl  twice  as  brilliant. 

2.  To  tinge  with  yellow,  to  make  yellow. 

1892  Harper's  Mag.  June  104/1  The  sulphur  weighted  and 
jaundiced  the  atmosphere. 

Jaundiced  (dga'n-,  d^g-ndist),  a.  [f.  JAUNDICE 
sb.  -t  -ED2.] 

1.  Affected  with  jaundice ;  coloured  yellow. 

1640  Bp.  HALL  Episc.  HI.  ii,  Jaundised  eies  seeme  to  see  all 
objects  yellow,  blood-shoten,  red.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  n. 
359  All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic'd  eye.  1804  ABERNETHY 
Surf.  Ots.  60  [I  have]  seen  the  bone  of  the  tooth  tinged 
with  bile  like  the  other  bones  in  persons  deeply  jaundiced. 
1845  BUDD  Dis.  Liver  379  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cornea,  or  the  humors  of  the  eye,  become  jaundiced,  and 
all  objects  appear  yellow.  The  notion . .  formerly  prevailed 
that  this  is  generally  the  case  . .  but  it  happens,  on  the 
contrary,  very  rarely.  1883  Times  27  Aug.  3/6  He  is 
beginning  to  look  better,  though  still  jaundiced  and  aged. 

2.  Yellow-coloured. 

1640  BROME  Antipodes  v.  x.  liv,  My  husband  presents 
jealousie  in  the  black  and  yellow  jaundi[c]ed  sute  there.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  vn.  iii,  A  comely  matron  ..in  a  jaundiced 
satinet  gown.  1849  RUSKIN  Sai.  Lamps  ii.  §  16.  44  The 
barred  windows  with  jaundiced  borders  and  dead  ground 
square  panes. 

o.  Jig.  In  reference  to  the  yellow  appearance 
and  (reputed)  yellow  vision  of  jaundiced  people  ; 
coloured  or  disordered  by  envy,  jealousy,  spleen,  etc. 

1699  GARTH  Dispcns.  vi.  244  Here  jealousy  with  jaundic'd 
look  _appears.  1787  BENIHAM  Def.  Usury  xiii.  151  The 
fact  is  too  manifest  for  the  most  jaundiced  eye  to  escape 
seeing  it.  1800  CoLQL'HOUN  Cotitm.  Thames  xi.  310  Reason 
loses  her  faculties . .  the  mind  becomes  jaundiced.  1837 
WHEWEI.L  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  149  He  was  naturally 
querulous  and  jaundiced  in  his  views.  1882  MRS.  OLIPHANT 
Lit.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  21  (Here]  he  was  again  miserable  enough, 
to  take  his  own  jaundiced  account  of  it. 

II  Jaune(d3gn),a.  Ofo.exc.asFr.  Also 5  jawne. 
[a.  F.  jaune,  OF.  jaliu  :— L.  galbinum  greenish- 
yellow.  Naturalized  in  ME. ;  but  in  niod.E.  (jon) 
only  a  borrowing  of  the  French  word.]  Yellow. 


colour  applied  noght  vnto.  1859  RF.ADE  Love  rue  little  i, 
I  won't  be  known  by  my  colours  like  a  bird.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  wear  the  jaune. 

Jaunes,  -is,  obs.  forms  of  JAUNDICE. 

t  Jaunette,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5-7  ionet,  7  janet. 
[a.  F.  jatinel,  jaunette,  dim.  of  jaune  yellow.] 
\njlower  jauiutu,  Janet  or  jonet  flower,  a  name 
originally  applied  to  some  yellow  flowers,  as  marsh- 
marigold,  yellow  water-lily.audspeciesof  St.  John's- 
wort  (see  Cotgr.,  Jauhicltej ;  afterwards  vaguely 
extended  to  other  flowers,  including  app.  the  Red 
Campion  or  Scarlet  Lychnis. 

1423  JAS.  I   h'ingis  Q.  xlvii,  The  plumys  eke  like  to  the 

oure-Ionetlis.     1480  CAXTON  Oi'iifs  Kiel.  XIM.  iv,  of  hys 
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Pecir.s  x>.xv.  39  Hir  comelie  cheeks  of  vive  colour 
Of  i  i<l  and  \  hyt  yniixl  Ar  lyk  the  sanguene  jonet  flour  Into 
the  lillie  fix!.  1673  WEDDERBL-RN  Gloss.  \ZCaryophyllata, 
a  janet-tl 

Jatrnish,  jawnish,  a.   Obs.  rare  -'.     [f. 
jatane,  JAI'XK  a.  +  -ISH.]      Yellowish. 

1597  Loiv  E  Ctiirurx.  ( 16.54)  200  If  it  procccde  of . .  choller, 
it  is  jawnish  coloured,  with  some  tumor. 


JAUNT. 

t  Jaunsel,!'.  Ob*,  rare-1,  [deriv.  of  J  ACNCE  ».] 
intr.  To  trot  or  jaunt  about. 

'59°  .-Hits  Afol.  Cijb,  Mounted  upon  their 

ith  theyr  wives  behinde  them,  ryding  and 
launsllng  from  place  to  place  to  feaslc  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bhyrc. 

Jaunt  (djaut,  d^gnt),  v.  Also  6  iant.  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  in  I  it  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
identical  in  sense  with  JAUNCE  v. ;  but  the  phonetic 
relation  is  obscure  :  cf.  JADNCE  sb.} 

I.  1 1.  trans.  ;?;  To  make  (a  horse)  prance  up 
and  down;  to  exercise  or  tire  a  horse  by  riding 
him  up  and  down.  Obs. 

.570  B.  GOOGE  Pop.  Kingd.  iv.  45  a,  Then  followeth  Saint 
Stephens  day,  whereon  doth  euery  man  His  horses  iaunt 
and  course  abrode,  as  swiftly  as  he  can.  1573  TUSSES 
Husb.  (1878)  177  For  euerie  trifle  leaue  ianling  thy  na», 
but  rather  make  lackey  of  Jack  boie  thy  wag.  i6n  COTOR 
faacerv*  chrcal,  to  stirre  a  horse  in  the  stable  till  hee  sweat 
withall :  or  (as  our)  to  iaunt :  an  old  word. 

f2.  intr.  (?)  To  prance.   Obs.  rare. 

'MS  SYLVESTER  Dit  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  flandy-crafts  466 
1  h  angry  hteed  . .  All  side-long  founts,  On  eyther  'side  he 
justles,  And  s  waving  Crest  courageously  he  bristles. 

t  3.  trans.  To  carry  up  and  down  on  a  prancing 
horse ;  to  '  cart  about '  in  a  vehicle.  Obs.  rare. 

IS74  STUDLEY  tr.  Bolt's  Pageant  Pates  vi.  .26  b.  He 
[Boniface  VIII]  was  set  vpon  an  vnbroken  coult  with  his 
face  to  the  horse  tayle,  and  so  caused  to  ride  a  gallop  and 
£!££??, J"  henw«e  breathlesse.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg. 
A.\Xin.  120  lo  get  into  a  Grecian  car,  and  to  be  drawn, 
with  Minerva  at  his  back. .four  or  five  miles  through  the 
streets  of  London  ..  after  having  quietly  suffered  himself  to 
be  jaunted  about  in  this  manner  [etc.]. 

t  4.  intr.  Of  a  person  :  To  trot  or  trudge  about 
(with  the  notion  of  exertion  or  fatigue) ;  to  run  to 
and  fro.  Obs.  or  arch. 

"575  Appius  ft  Virginia  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  150  Why 
did  I  ride,  run,  and  revel,  And  for  all  my  jaunting  now  made 
a  javel?  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  Jul.  ii.  v.  53  (ist  Qo.)  Sending 
me  about  lo  catch  my  death  with  iaunting  up  and  downe. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Jaunt,  to  go,  trot,  or  trudge  up  and 
down.  1771  FOOTE  Maid  of  B.  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  231 
Running  forwards  and  backwards  to  town,  and  jaunting  to 
see  all  the  fine  sights.  1892  Conili.  Mag.  Oct.  337  The  one 
omnibus  jaunts  about  seeking  travellers. 

5.  intr.  To  make  a  short  journey,  trip,  or  excur- 
sion ;  to  take  a  jaunt,  now,  esp.,  for  pleasure. 
Also  t  jaunt  it. 

1847  STAPYLTON  Jmenal  x.  183  He,  to  his  Moores  . .  o'rc 
the  Pyren  mountains  jaunts.  1766  GARRICK  in  G.Coleman's 
Posth.  Lett.  (1820)  292  We  are  jaunting  it  for  a  few  days. 
1803  E.  S.  BOWNE  in  Scribncr's  Mag.  (1888)  II.  178/1,  I  am 
most  tired  of  jaunting.  1848  C.  C.  CLIFFORD  tr.  Arista- 
flumes,  Frogs  37  He'd  to  the  market  jaunt.  1895  f>.,ify 
News  13  Feb.  5-5  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  [of 
Dublin]  jaunting  over  to  London  with  the  petition  presented 
themselves  . .  at  the  door  of  the  House. 
II.  Influenced  by  JAUNTY  adj. 

6.  intr.  To  move  jauntily:  cf.  JACNT  sb.l  3.  rare. 
1890  K.  UHIDGES  Shorter  Poems  n.  8  Jaunt  and  sing  out- 
right As  by  their  teams  they  stride. 

Hence  Jairnting  vbl.  sb.,  also  used  attrib. :  cf. 
JAUNTING-CAB  ;  Jan-nting  ///.  a. ;  Jau-ntingly 
aJv.,  [from  sense  6]  jauntily. 

<i  1616  Bi  AIM.  &  FL.  Wit  at  sezi.  Weap.  v.  ii,  'Las  I'm 
weary  with  the  walk,  My  jaunting  days  are  done.  1813 
J.  C.  HOBHOL-SE  Journey  858, 1  have  seen  a  circle  of  French 
gentlemen  ..  after  the  manner  of  our  jaunting  citizens, 
amusing  themselves  with  a  Jew  conjuror.  1840  HOOD 
Up  the  Rhine  7  In  hopes  the  jaunting  about  a  bit  will  make 
her  forget  the  loss  of  her  husband.  1839  .Vew  Monthly  Ma$. 
LVI.  70  With  his  forage-cap  jauntingly  cocked  over  one  eye. 

Jaunt  (d^ant,  dsgnt),  rf.i  Also  8  jant.  [Goes 
with  JAUNT  v.,  which  is  evidenced  a  little  earlier. 

In  sense  i,  it  varied  with  Aanvfr,  whether  as  a  real  variant 
or  from  scribal  confusion  of  t  and  c  is  uncertain.] 

1.  A  fatiguing  or  troublesome  journey.  (_Now  only 
as  an  ironical  use  of  2  :  cf.  n  dance.) 

1592  SHAKS.  Kmii.  ff  Jid.  n.  v.  26  (ist  Qo.)  Lord  how  my 
bones  ake  :  Fie  what  a  iaunt  [?nd  Qo.  iaunce,  1st  Fol.  iaunt] 
haue  I  had.  1599  H'arn.  Fairc  ly'ot/f.  u.  270  Where  luive 
I  been?  where  I  have  had  ajaunt  Able  totire  a  horse.  1695 
WOODWARD  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  U7Q2)  215  This  IJart  have 
I  run  over  :  and  led  my  Reader  a  lung  and  tedious  Jaunt  in 
tracing  out  these  ..  mineral  IJodies.  1727  BAILLY  vol.  II, 
A  Jaunt,  a  tedious,  fatiguing  Walk.  1752  J.  STEWAKI  in 
Scats  Mag.  (1753)  552/1,  I  arrived  here,  after  a  very  trouble- 
some jaunt.  1756  WASHINGTON  Lett.  Writ.  1889  I.  360  Last 
night  I  returned  from  a  very  long  and  troublesome  jaunt  on 
the  Frontiers.  1879  BROWNING  Ivan  Ivanvi'.  52  This  rough 
jaunt — alone  through  night  and  snow. 

2.  An  excursion,  a  trip,  or  journey,  esp.  one  taken 
for  pleasure. 

1678  R.  L'EsiRANGE  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  413  The  next 
day  they  take  the  same  Jaunt  overa^ain.  1708  Mm 
Rabelais  v.  xliii.  (1737)  186  She.  .made  him  take  a  Jaut  [It 
fcit  chemincr}  nine  Times  round  the  Fountain.  1735  C>. 
ROCHFORT  Let.  to  Sivi/t  in  A.V  ll'is.  (18411  II.  577  If  you 
have  not  gut  rid  of  your  cold,  I  would  prescribe  a  small 
jaunt  to  Belcamp  this  morning.  1736  H.  WALI-OLE  Corr. 
(1820)  I.  8,  I  have  been  a  jaunt  to  Oxford.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  A'at.  11834)  I.  67  Your  idle  jaunts,  taken  for  amusemi  ut 
only.  1809  PINKNEY  Trav.  France  i.:o  The  French  gentry 
of  late  have  become  so  fond  of  jaunts  of  pleasure.  1866 
CARLYLE  Ketnin.  i.  ^-03  He  was  on  his  marriage  jaunt. 

t3.  Jaunty  carriage  of  the  body.   Obs.   rare"'. 

1721  AMHKRST  7ert\f  /'//.  xlvi.  (1726)  256  He  has  a  deli- 
cate jaunt  in  his  gait. 

t  Jaunt,  si.-  Obs.  rare  -".    \¥.jantc  1,1  Jth  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.).]     A  felloe  of  a  wheel. 


JAUNTILY. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jaunts, ,  the  IVllows  of  n  Wheel.  1721  in 
BAILRY  ;  and  in  mod.  Dirts, 

Jauntily  <l?;Vntili\  rfrY:'.  [f.  JAUNTY  a.  *--LY-.] 

In  a  jaunty,  gay,  or  airy  manner ;  with  an  air  of 
sprightly  self-assertion. 

18*8  WF.HSTER,  Jantily.  1837  I  IISRAKLI  I'enetia  \.  xvj. 
(1871)  77  His  hat  was  rather  jauntily  placed  on  : 
red  hair.  1876  LOWELL  A  went;  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  4  Voltaire 
.  .jauntily  forgives  I'ayle  for  having  heen  right.  1877  MRS. 
OLIPHANT  Makers  of  J- for.  vi.  167  He  then  enters  into  his. . 
treatment  of  his  own  wife  which  he  expound*  jantily. 

Jauntiness  dyfmtimVt.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 

The  quality  of  being  jaunty ;  self-satisfied  spright- 
liness ;  airiness ;  perkincss. 

1712  ADDISON  .S/V<7.  No.  51^  p  4,  I  felt  a  certain  Stiffhe^ 
in  my  Limhs,  which  entirely  dohoyed  that  Jam; 
Air  I  was  once  Master  of.     1838  UICKKSS  .\'i,  h.    '. 
That  indescribable  air  of  jauntmess  and  individuality  which 
empty  garments  ..  will  take.     1884  C/ir.  Comnnv.  23  Oct. 
21/5  Tin-  paper  was  marred  hy  a  jauiitinoss  which  did  not 
become  the  subject. 

Jaunting-car  <l7.rntirj,kfi  j,  d^-nt-X  [f. 
jaunting  vbl,  sb.  (see  JACNT  v.  +  CAR.]  A  light, 
two-wheeled  vehicle. popular  in  Ireland,  now  carry- 
ing four  persons  seated  two  on  each  side,  either 
back  to  back  (outside  jaunting-car)  or  facing  each 
other  (inside  jannt  ing-car  ,  with  a  seat  in  front  for 
the  driver.  Formerly  mnde  for  a  larger  number  of 
passengers:  see  quot.  iSoi. 

1801  FRLTON  Carriages  (ed.  2)  II.  App.  5  There  has  been 
introduced  some  of  a  foreign  description,  called  German 
Waggons,  and  Jaunting  Carrs.     Ibid.  6  The  Jaunting  Carr    ' 
is  a  one  horse  carriage  . .  so  contrived  as  to  carry  many    • 
passengers  ;  intended  for  gentlemen  to  go  a  pleasuring  with    - 
their  families,  they  driving  themselves  . .  The  body  is  made 
to  project  over  the  wheels,  is  of  a  round  form,  and  capacious    ! 
enough  to  hold  five  or  six  persons  comfortable,  besides  th<; 
driver,   forming,  as  it  were,  a  small   apartment,  and   will 
even  afford  a  small   table  to  stand  in   the   middle.     1829 
Black^i'.  Mag.  XXV.  771/2  There  is  a  vehicular  machine, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Ireland  called  'an  outside  jaunting- 
car  ! '     1849  S.  LOVER  Handy  Andy  i,  He  . .  drove  out  the    j 
nurse  and  children  on  the  jaunting-car.     1883  S.  C.  HALI. 
Retrospect  II.  303  In  general  there  was  no  way  of  travelling 
except  by  the  old  jaunting-car.     1894  HALL  CAISE  Manx- 
man 351  A  company  of  jolly  fellows  in  a  jaunting-car. 

Jaunty   (d^a-nti),   a.     Forms:    a.    7   jentee, 
juntee,  shauntee,7-8  jante^e,  jauntee, S  jantee, 
8-9  jante".     &.  (7  ganty),  7-9  janty,  S  jantie,    \ 
8- jaunty.    [First  found  in  i;th  c.,  in  forms /M&f    \ 
(in   8   also  jantte,  jantf>  and  janty,    anglicized    ] 
phonetic  representations  of  F.  gcntil  (pronounced    ; 
gantz*), noble,  gentle,  genteel;  at  first  app.  with  final 
stress   dgantr),  but  soon  treated  like  an  Eng.  adj. 
in  -/,  and  with  the  F.  a  lengthened  as  in  chant,  aunt,    \ 
haunt.     Cf.  GEXTEE,  GENTY.] 

1 1.  Of  persons,  their  manners,  etc. :  \VelI-bred ; 
gentlemanly ;  genteel.  Obs. 

a.  1674  J.  WRIGHT  Mock  Thyestes  109  "Twould  be  most 
redicule,  and  he  That  does  it,  not  at  all  jentee.  1675 
CROWNE  Country  ll'il  \.\.  n  See  how  finely  bred  he  is,  how 
juntee  and  complaisant,  a  1676  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Humorous 
Lovers  20  He  is  very  jantee  indeed,  and  of  a  humour  now 
in  fashion.  1713  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Wonder  11.  i,  Now, 
in  my  mind,  I  take  snuff  with  a  very  jantee  air.  a  1750  T. 
GORDON  Another  Cordial  (1751)  II.  138  They  look  upon 
a  Jantee  air  and  Mien  to  be  excellent  Virtues.  1752  FIELDING 
Amelia  v.  vii,  Mrs.  Ellison  ..said,  so  Captain,  my  jantee 
[mod.  ed.  jaunty]  Serjeant  was  very  early  here. 

0.  1663  K.ILLIGREW  Parsons  Wtdd.  \.  iii,  Tis  true,  'tis  a 
good  ganty  way  of  begging.  1667  DRYDEN  Maiden  Queen 
v.  i,  Save  you  Monsieur  Florimel.  Faith,  methinks  you  are 
a  very  janty  fellow.  I7«j  MRS.  MANLEY  Secret  Mem.  229 
[She]  had  something  jantie  tn  her  Mein  and  Conversation. 
I7i»  STEELE  Spect.  No.  503  p  2  Whether  it  is  reasonable 
that  . .  such  a  Creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  janty  Part 
of  the  Town,  and  give  herself  such  violent  Airs,  c  1830  MRS. 
SHERWOOD  in  Houlston  Tracts^  III.  No.  81.  3  She  had  .. 
what  my  mother  called  a  very  jaunty  genteel  air. 

fb.  Of  things  :  Elegant,  stylish, '  smart*.  ?  Obs. 

a.  1678  SHADWELL  Timon  Epil.,  This  Jantee  slightness 
to  the  French  we  owe.  1687  SETTLE  Refl.  l^ryden  10 
A  Discourse  so  jauntee  that  'tis  the  first  you  have  met  with 
yet,  that  has  been  all  clear  wit,  and  no  Billinsgate.  1708 
MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xlviii,  With  a  jantee  pair  of  Canvass 
Trowzers.  a  1770  C.  SMART  Fables  xvi,  A  bag-wig  of  a 
jauntee  air,  Trick* d  up  with  all  a  barber's  care.  1771  T.  HL'LL 
Hist.  Sir  Jr.  Harrington  (1797)  II.  226  A  true  jauntee 
manner  of  dressing  is,  to  be  sure,  a  vast  advantage. 

0.     1662  Hobbes  Considered  54  A  new  Gin,  or  other  janty 
device.     1713  GAY  Guard.  No.  149  r  7  We  owe  most  of  our    ' 
janty  fashions  now  in  vogue,  to  some  adept  beau  among    i 
them.     1760  WARTON  Oxford  Newsman'' s  i'crses  9  What    j 
tho'  they  dress   so    fine   and  ja'nty?     1864    A.  LFK;HTOS 
Myst.  Leg.  Edinburgh  (1886)  153  Then  every  one  knew  how    : 
janty  the  bachelor  had  to  make  himself. 

2.  Easy  and  sprightly  in  manner ;  having  or 
affecting  well-bred  or  easy  sprightliness  ;  affecting 
airy  self-satisfaction  or  unconcern. 

1672  SHADWELL  Miser  \\\,  \Vks.  1720  III.  48  Just  that  free 
and  janty  mein,  that  very  easy  and  unconstrain'd  motion 
which  she  describ'd.  1700  FARQI-HAR  Inconstant  \.  a,  Turn 
you  about  upon  your  heel  with  a  jaunty  [ed.  1786  jantc]  air. 
1711  STF.ELE  Spect.  No.  454  F  4  This  surt  of  Woman  is 
usually  a  janty  Slattern.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  Iviii, 
He  wore  a  jaunty  cap  and  jacket.  1862  SAL  A  .Sc 
II.  i.  25  He  saw. .the  jaunty  little  man  coming  across  the 
high  street. 

b.  Lively,  brisk. 

1719  D'URirY  Fills  III.  228  Erisk  and  of  a  Jantee  Meen. 

1755  HERVKV  Thfr&n  *  Aspasia  I.  i.  10  However  jauntee 
and  alert  the  various  methods  of  modern  trifling  may  seem. 
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1819  •''/>•' 

rlthumb.   1866  LIVINCSTONF.  Z^u/  ; 

mi 
.  106  Th.-  ..It!  imitatr  ill--  j.-nitily  i.i.i;in.-is  of  th- 

Jaup,  jawp,  T.  .S,  .  and  north,  dial.    Also  jap. 
jaap,  Jalp.      [app.  echoic  :  the  Si-.  ^K-Ilini; 
in  early  ifith  c.  suggests  an  original 
yaini  from  hald.  yalii}.    which  is  an 
the  sound   made  liy  agi< 
now  varies  dialectally  as  a.  a,  j,  o.] 

1.  intr.  To  dash  and  rebound  like  water  with 
splashing  of  the  vicinity  ;  to  move  with  splashing  ; 
to  splash  ;  to  make  a  light  splashing  sound. 

1513  DOVGLAS  SEnfis  vii.  \.  i    i    \  •«-,  ..  Frn 

wallis  feill.  in  nil  thair  byr  and  vwecht   I.v. 
-ikyrti^  wyth  mony  a  br.iy.     1787  Hi  KNX  . 
.  \tiiil  S''ui!,-iiKlwant*  nao  winking  wara  That  jruip^  i 
1825  HKI.CKKTT  •s.v.,  'I  he  wau-r  went  jaupr. 
OaB  Craven  Dial.,  Jmi  like  water.    1886  A:  If. 

l,.pL,     7'7»/f    to    '.p!:t-h.    l: 

noUe  ;  said  of  the  sound  made  by  water  or  any  liquid  in 
a  bucket  or  barrel  :  '  Hou  it  jatip-^  about  '. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  cause  (water  or  liquid  :  to  splash 
or  move  with  splashing,     b.  To  splash  or  bespat- 
ter (a  person  or  thing)  with  water,  wet  mud,  or 
the  like,  rebounding  from  a  breaking  wave,  wet 
or  muddy  ground,  etc. 

1721  KFI.LV  Sc.  />!>:-.  ?S3  Ride  fair  and  janp  nane.  ?  a  1800 
Kosiner  llafmeind  no  in  Child  Ballads  (1857  '  1.  u8 
Rosmer  sprang  i'  the  saut  sea  out,  And  jawp'd  it  up  i'  the 
sky.  a  1801  K.  GALL  Poems  (1819)  25  Sandie  frac  his 
doughty  wark  Came  hame  a'Jaupit  i'  the  dark.  1825-80 
-,  To  J<i:t'p,  Jtvip,  'jfiif,  to  bespatter  \\ith  mud. 
Mod.  Sc.  The  laddie  ran  tnrough  the  mud  and  jaupit  his- 
sel'  up  to  the  neck. 

Jaup,  jawp,  sl>.  Sf.  and  north,  dial.  [Goes 
with  JAI:P  z'.]  The  splash  of  water  against  any 
surface,  or  one  of  the  drops  or  spurts  of  water 
which  this  scatters  on  adjacent  bodies  ;  a  spot  of 
water  or  wet  mud  splashed  upon  the  clothes  from 
wet  or  muddy  ground,  etc. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ^nfis  v.  iii.  44  \Veill  far  from  the" 
a  roche  in  the  see,  .  .  Quhilk,  sumtyme  with  the  boldnand 
wallis  quhite,  Is  by  the  iawp  of  fludis  coverit  quyte.  Ibid. 
yill.  i.  136,  I  am  God  Tibris,.  .Quhilk,.  .\vith  mony  iaup  anil 
iaw  Bettis  thir  brayis,  schawand  tbe  bankis  down.  1786 
BURNS  Brigs  cf  Ayr  126  Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  .  .  And  da-sh 
the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies  !  1880  Antrim  \- 
Dwn  Gloss.,  Japs,  splashes  or  sparks  of  water  or  mud. 
1893  Nortlmwbld.  Gloss.,  Jaup,  a  splash  or  smut  of  mud  or 
dirt  of  any  kind  adhering  to  any  article.  A  spurt  of  water. 
b.  (See  quots.) 

l8n  WILLAN  H'~.  Kiding  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Jop,  the  sound 
of  water  agitated  in  a  narrow  or  irregular  vessel.  1877 
A^.  II7.  Line.  Gloss.,  Janp,  the  sound  produced  by  liquid 
shaken  in  a  half-empty  cask. 

Java  (dja'va).  The  name  of  a  large  island  in 
the  Malay  archipelago.  Used  attrib.  in  the  names 
of  things  connected  with  it  in  origin,  as  Java 
almond,  Canarium  commune  (Miller  Plant-n. 
1  884)  ;  Java  plum,  EvgmtUL  Jambolana.  :  see 
JAMBO  b  ;  Java  sparrow,  a  kind  of  Weaver- 
bird  (AniaJina  oryzivora}.  Also  ellipt.,  Java,  a 
variety  of  domestic  fowl. 

1842  Java  plum  [see  JAMAN].  1861  MAYHFW  Lond.  Labour 
II.  82  The  Java  sparrows  are  chiefly  in  demand  for  the 
aviaries  of  the  rich  in  town  and  country.  1893  NgWTON 
Diet.  Birds,  Java  Sparrou<,  one  of  the  best  known  of  exotic 
cage-birds,  Padda  or  Mitftia  cryzirora,  .  .family  Floceidx. 

Javan  (dga-van),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  JAVA  +  -AX.] 

a.  adj.  Of  Java.     b.  sb.  A  native  of  Java. 

1606  SCOTT  (title)  An  exact  Discovrse.  .of  the  East  Indians, 
as  well  Chyneses  as  lauans.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage 
(1614)  541  A  lavan  King  .  .  which  had  a  hundred  wives. 
1883  G.  ALLEN  Colin  Clmt's  Ganien  xii.  69  The  Javan  and 
Indian  fauna. 

Javanese  (dnevSn?*),  a.  and  sf>.  [f.  JAVA.V  -t- 
-ESE.]  a.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Java,  Javan. 

b.  sb.  A  native  of  Java  (formerly  with  pl./ara- 
ncses};  also,  the  language  of  central  Java,  belonging 
to  the  Malayan  family. 

1704  CHURCHILL  Collect,  l-'ty.  III.  734/1  The  Javaneses 
and  Mardykers.  1811  J.  LEYDEN  in  Scotr 
(1880)  II.  r92  note,  We  will  be  joined  by  all  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  467/2  The  scapula  of 
the  Javanese  Rhinoceros.  1858  FABER  tr.  Liff  Xn^-ur  ^40 
Malay  and  Javanese  soldiers. 

II  JavaT.  Obs.  [F.  jarart,  in  Cotgr.  ittrard, 
iu-'cir,  iavam.]  '  A  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the 
pastern  of  a  horse'  (Cotgr.). 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  F.irme  142  For  the  lauar, 
take  Pepper,,  .and  make  an  emplaister  to  be  layd  \-pon  the 
place.  Ibid.  144  For  the  lavar  in  the  houghs  or  hams. 

Javel1  'dsse-v'l).  tObs.  Also  5-7  -ell,  (5 
iawveU,6iavelle,  -all),  6-7  -il(l,  6-7  Sc.  ievel  1, 
6  iefwell,  ieffell).  [Derivation  obscure:  cf.  (  u  i  i. 
sb:-.  HAVEL  f/i.1]  A  low  or  worthless  fellow  ;  a 
rascal. 

13..  E.  E.Allit.  P.  fi.  1495  pe  l.inle..DJsplesed  much.. 
pat  his  iueles  so  gent  wyth  iauel-  1440 

1  >•*.!/•  iavellU  are  y 

1500-20  DUXBAR  I'oems  \\.  i;  Kowll  jow- 
jowrdane-heilit  jevcllis.  1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Introd., 
Wks.  1272  How  much  more  abhominable  is  that  pieuish 
pride  in  a  lewde  vnthrifTye  iauell.  a  1571  KNOX  Hist.  R:f. 
Wks.  1846  I.  82  Pack  you.  Jefwellis  [-•.  r.  jeflells], 
to  y.nir  charge!-.  159.  ffuiterJ  3"' 

Time  ..  Expired  had  the  terme,  that  t 


JAVELIN. 

c  1648-50!'. 


1  -  - 


tJa'vel-'.    tn'i-t';.  and  &.   Oil.      1 
5-C)  ianill,  ft  guvyll,  gavil.      [  ' 

cf.  dial. 

!"•  a  11.  '  |    ]       JAIL. 

1483  Cat 
1558  II' His  \  i  . 
the   presoners    .  i 

••  heads 

the  place  where   tl:- 
fastned  on  a  £..  •  aiill). 

tJa'Vel::.   Obi.    Also  7  iauil.    [a.  I 

ntity  i.i  .ta- 
flax,  com,  etc.  Ui 

1601    HOLLAND  riiny    II.    : 

t'.-d  . .  then  must  the  foresnitl  iauils  or  stalkes  tx. 
:i  second  time   to  be  dried  in  the  SUM.     1611  t 
•        :ike  vp  come  i' 

t  Ja-veler.  >w>tlt.  and  -SV.  <  •  ',  ievel- 

lour,  ri  7  iavel  1  our.     [cf.  JAVEL -.]    =  JAILER. 

1 1450  r  lauelers  was  he  rad, 

And  besyd  him  to  eschape.    1500-20  I  h 
34  The  presone  [is|  brokin,  th-;  jcv(.!!ouns  i' 
1536  llu  ,  (1821)  II.  402    I 

qunilkis  kepit  the  presnun  quhare  f  • 

ane  hcvy  burd  on  his  \vainbe.    1/1605  MONT<,OMF.RIE  S<ntn. 
K',  My  pairties  ar  my  javcllour  and  my  judge. 

Javelin  (djteTclin,djte'vUn),  sh.  Also  6  iave- 
lyu  e,-ynge,-inge,-en,.s,-.  ievilling,  'geweling, 
iaivelin  .  67  iaveljng,  -ine.  7  javlin.  [a.  F. 
(ifihc.  in  Hntz.-Darm.) ;  from  the  rndic.il 


javcl;  found  also  in  J.VVEI.OT.] 

1.  A  light  spear  thrown  with  the  hand  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  thong  ;  a  dart. 

'5*3  [see  jfavf/in  spear  in  4].     1530  PALSGR.  233/2  lavelyn 
a  speare,  jauclot.     1535  COVERDALF.  i  Sa>n.  xix.  10  Saul  . . 
had  a  iauelynge  in  his  hande.  . .  And  Saul  thought  with  the 
iauelmge  to  sticke  Dauid  fast  to  the  wall.     1502  SHAH-. 
/  '<  n.  fy  Ad.  616  (Globei  With  javelin's  point  a  churlish 
to  gore.     1667  MILTON  /'.  L.  xi.  638  Others  from  the  Wall 
defend  With  Dart  and  Jav'lin.     1774  GOI.HSM.  \a:. 
(1776)  III.  227  When  the  hunters  approach  him  [the  : 
they  either  shoot  or  throw  their  javelins,     1874    t 
Arms  <y  Ann.  i.  2  The  arrow — either  discharged  from  the 
bow  or  thrown  as  a  javelin  from  the  hand. 

b.  Her.  A  charge  consisting  of  a  short  spear 
with  a  barbed  head. 

1882  CUSSAXS  Handbk.  Her.  vii.  (ed.  3)  122  When  a  plain 
Spear  is  intended,  it  must  be  blazoned  as  a  Javelin. 

tc.  As  rendering  of  L.  jacu/Hs,  a  serpent  that 
darts  on  its  prey ;  cf.  DART  sb.  4.  Obs.  rare~\ 

1718  ROWE  tr.  L-ucan  ix,  Fierce  from  afar  a  dartit;  j 
shot,  For  such,  the  serpent's  name  has  Afric  taught. 

d.  fig. 

1850  MRS.  BROWNING  An  Island  \\  Where  the  grey  rocks 
.  strike  Their  javelins  up  the  azure.  1856  KLIZ.  WARNER  Hills 
Shatenmc  242  The  speaker  was  a  well  dressed  and  easy 
mannered  man  of  the  world,  but  with  a  very  javelin  of  an 
eye.  1867  WHITHER  Tent  en  Beach  197  Piercing  the  waves 
along  its  track  With  the  slant  javelins  of  rain. 
•  f  2.  A  pointed  weapon  with  a  long  shaft  used  for 
thrusting;  a  pike  or  half-pike ;  a  lance.  Obs. 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden)  43  And  Ix  of  his  [the 
king's]  gard  on  horsbacke,  with  javelyns,  a  1548  HALI, 
C/m?»,,  Hen.  I  *///,  235  b,  Every  man  havyng  a  iavelyn  or 
slaughsword  to  Iceepe  the  people  in  aray.  1576  A".r/n»r/J 
Aberdeen  Rtg,  (1848)  II.  27  Ane  halberd,  dence  aik>,  or 
geweling.  1656  BLOUST  Glossogr.,  Jtwliiu;  a  weapon  of 
a  size  between  the  Pike  and  Partisan,  a  1839  PRAED/'WHU 
(1864^  II.  422  And  see  thy  javelin's  point  be  bright,  Thy 
falchion's  temper  true. 

b.  One  who  bearsa  'javelin1 ;   =  JAVELIN-MAX  i. 

1849  MA  CAUL  AY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  338  There  were  the  halls 
where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and  escorted  by  javelins 
and  trumpets,  opened  the  king's  commission  twice  a  year. 

f  3.  A  fish  :  app.  the  pilchard  or  anchovy  (both 
caught  in  immense  numbers  at  Venice,  and  pre- 
served for  exportation).  Obs.  rare. 

1655  MOI.TET  &  UENNET  Health's  hnprw.  (1746)  244 
Javelings  or  Sea-darts  are  plentiful  in  the  Venetian  Gulf. 
and  all  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

4.  attrib.   and    Comb.,  as  javclin-bfarfr,  -hea<1> 
-spear ;  javelin-darting,  -proof 'adjs. ;  javelin-bat, 
a  South  American  vampire,  PhyUostoma  hastatum ; 
javelin-fish,  a  species  of  hrcmulonid  fish 
dasys  hasta\  .Funk) ;  javelin-snake,  a  snake-like 
lizard  of  the  genus  Acontias  •=  dart-snake  >,D.4RT  sb. 
4,  8) ;  also  applied  to  vai 
an  American  genus  of  Crotalidpe  or  rattlesnakes. 

1861  HULMK  in  Moauin'Tandon  ir.  iv.  i.  212  It  has  been 
asserted  that  ..  the  Vampire  and  tin-  .  could 

destroy  a  man  by  sucking  his  blood.    1557  uelyn 

bearer,    lancearius.     1813   BVK<  i.  i*r   Nor 

mark'd  the  'javelin-darting  crowd.    1552  HrLOFT,  Mauelyn 
head,  sicilitts.    1866  Cos:-  .  n.  664  Scree:, 

a   pent   house  'javelin-proof.     1835  Penny  (.>/.   IV.  529  i 
These  bones  art-  \contias 

(•Javelin-Snake)  of  Cuvi-r.     1847  <  /.  .5  5<» 

lin   Snake,  of  Southern   A 
nearly  all. 

ii.  v.  i.  2^7  The  m 
Javelin  Snake  proper!  \ 

tinique  (Rothrops  Lanceotat**^     1515  iff  X"- 

iv.  14  The  braid  hed  brangland  on  the  •jevilling  speyr. 

Javelin  v'L^'velin,*!,--,  [f.  prec.  sb.J 

<  strike  or  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  javelin. 


JAVELINEER. 

1859  TENNVSON  Vh'icn  934  Out  of  heaven  a  holt,  .struck,    | 
Furrowing  a  siant  oak,  and  javelining  With  darted  spikes 
an(l   S|  ie   wood  The  dark  earth   round.     1898 

..(//„„  \|.r.  502  2  The  lightning  began  to  jave- 

lin  the  pines  about  the  cottage. 

Javelineer  il./nvc)linl'-a).  Also  6-7 -ier,-er. 
[a.  obs.  V.javelinier:  see  JAVELIN  and  -KER.] 

1.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  javelin. 

1600  HOU.ANH  /,:':'!•  MM.  viii,  The  forefront  of  the  vant- 
gard,  were  i:\veliniers  called  Hastati.  a  1656  USSHER  Ann. 
vi.(i6s8)  208  Before  this  battalian.  .there  went  six  thousand 
slingers,  and  javeliners.  1828  LEWIS  tr.  Rottkh's  1'nb.  Kcon. 
.  J//ni>/j(i842>267  Grecian  and  Barbarian  javelineers. 

2.  =  JAVELIN-MAN  i. 

1879  BRI-WNING  Ned  Rratts  64  Judges  the  prime  of  the 
land.  Constables,  javelineers. 

Javelin-man,    [f-  JAVELIN  sl>.  +  MAN.] 

1.  One  of  a  body  of  men  in  the  retinue  of  a  sheriff 
who  carried  spears  or  pikes  (JAVELIN  sb.  2),  and 
escorted  the  judges  at  the  assizes. 

1705  I. mid.  Gaz.  No.  4154/1  The  High  Sheriff  of  Hamp- 
shire, with  about  90  Javelin  Men,  . .  received  Her  Majesty. 
1832  Boston  Herald  7  Feb.  33  The  javlin-men  and  special 
constables  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  Court-house. 
1871    BESANT  8:  RICE  Ready  Money  Mortiboy  xiii,  The    \ 
twelve  javelin  men,  walking  in  martial  array  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage.    1890  Daily  Ne-.us  16  July  2/8  An  amendment,    I 
practically  abolishing  javelin  men  and  substituting  police    I 
was  inserted  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Belper. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  javelin;  =  JAVELINP.EBI. 

1846  H.  TORRENS  On  Milit.  Lit.  t.  Hist.  I.  76  Clouds  of 
skirmishers,  javelin-men,  bowyers,  and  slingers.  1850  MERI- 
VALE  Rom.  Entp.  vi.  (1865)  I.  276  Caesar  brought  into  the 
field  javelinmen  from  Numidia. 

t  Ja'velot.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  javelot,  It.  giave- 
lotto;  in  ONF.  gavtlot,  Breton  gavlod,  MHG. 
gabilSt  (Diez).  See  also  GAVELOT. 

The  original  source  of  F.  javel-,  ONF.  gavel-,  in  javelot, 
ja-'elbte,  and  their  cognates,  is  uncertain,  and  beset  with 
many  difficulties  ;  opinion  at  present  favours  a  Celtic  origin ; 
see  GAVELOCK,  and  cf.  Diez  and  Thurneysen  s.v.  giavclotto.} 

A  small  spear  or  javelin  thrown  with  the  hand  or 
from  a  catapult. 

1489  CAXTON  Faytes  of  A.  i.  xiv.  38  Sperys,  dartys,  and 
iauelots.  1675  Phil.  Trans.  X.  282  Catapults  and  Halisue  : 
the  former  casting  Javelots  :  the  latter  stones.  1693  URO.U- 
HART  Rabelais  in.  Prol.,  They  sharpned  and  prepared 
Spears,.  .Javelins,  Javelots  and  Trunchions.  iToSMoTTEUx 
Rabelais  v.  ix.  (1737)  35  Javelins,  Javelots,  Darts,  Dartlets. 

t  JavelotiC'r.  Obs.  rare.  Also  -ott-.  [a.  obs. 
f.javelotier,  f.  javelot  JAVELOT.]  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  javelot  or  javelin  ;  a  Javelineer. 

1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxi.  xxi.  405  Hee  [Hannibal]  sent  for 
fresh  supplie  out  of  Affricke,  specially  of  Archers  and 
lavelotiers.  and  those  lightly  armed.  Ibid.  xxvi.  iv.  585 
Hereupon  began  the  manner,  .toentertainesuch  light  armed 
iavelottiers  called  Velites,  euen  among  the  Legions. 

t  Ja  ver,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  chauer,  9 
jawer.  [app.  onomatopoeic :  cf.  JABBER  v .]  intr. 
=  JABBER  v.  i. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Part'.  80/2  Clenchyn  a-;en  or  chaueryn 
a-^en,  for  prowde  herte,  obgarrio.  Ibid.  257/1  langelyn  or 
iaveryn  a-gen,  bat  ys  clepyd  clenchyng  a-^en.  oggarrio.  [See 
also  JABBER  T.  i.]  1839  A.  BYWATER  Sheffield  Dial.  (1877) 
98  To  bawl  to  t'  Orishmen,  or  javver  abaht  chetch  rates. 
1876  Mid.  Yorltsh.  Gloss.,  Javver.  [In  various  Yorkshire 
dialects,  in  sense  To  talk  idly,  garrulously,  or  noisily.] 

Hence  Javer,  Javver  sh.    dial.) 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Jazwer,  idle  talk.  1876  Mid. 
Yorksh.  Gloss.,  Jawer,  bold,  assuming  talk.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  yawer,  'jaw*  or  talk;  impudence. 

Javil,  -ill,  variants  of  JAVEL  s/>. 

Jaw  (djj),  sb}  Forms :  a.  4-5  low,  4-6  iowe  ; 
P.  5-7 iawe, 7- jaw;  (5geaw,gowe,gew,7gagh). 
[A  word  of  difficult  etymology,  on  the  origin  of  which 
the  evidence  known  to  us  affords  conflicting  indica- 
tions. It  occurs  in  the  form  jow(e  from  c  1375  ; 
c  1483  we  find/azw>,  which  before  long  superseded 
jowc;  from  1530  to  ^1675  there  was  a  collateral 
CHAW(E.  Chaucer  rimed  jowe  with  tlowe  (=jaw, 
claw),  which  shows  that  the  sound  was  not  »,  and 
thus  that  the  word  was  not  the  V.joue  cheek. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  evidence,  and  in  spite 
of  the  late  exemplification  of  ch  forms  in  chaw(i',  it  may  be 
assumed  that  jowe  was  preceded  by  a  MK.  *cliowe,  re- 
presenting an  unrecorded  OE.  *ctowe,  ceowe  wk.  fern.,  this 
would  be  identical  with  OHG.  kiuwa,  chiuwa,  early  MUG. 
fhiwe,  chouwe,  MHG.  kiwwe,  couive,  early  mod.  and  dial. 
Ger.  mat,  kau,  koie  vGrimm';  MDu.  comt<e,  Kilian  kouwe, 
keeinvc,  Du.  ffieuiv  ;  going  back  to  OTeut.  *kewu>6n,  deriv. 
of  ktiinvan  to  CHEW.  The  later  chau>e,  jatve  would  then  be 
parallel  to  mod.Ger.  kaue,  MDu.  cauwe,  Kilian  kainve,  and 
to  Ger.  kauen,  Du.  kauiven,  i6th  c.  Eng.  CHAW  v.,  beside 
OHG.  Human,  MHG.  kimucn,  MDu.  komvtn,  and  OE. 
ctoivan  CHEW,  the  phonetic  relations  of  which  are  not  clearly 
settled.  The  spelling  with  /  may  have  been  influenced  by 
association  with  F.  jout  cheek  ;  though  the  frequent  passage 
of  ch  into  j  in  other  words  shows  that  this  need  not  be  as- 
sumed. Cf.  the  phonetic  development  of  OE.  ciafl,  ME. 
ckavel,  chaul,  chol,  chowl,  JOWL  :  also  Marston's  JAWN  for 
chattm  sb.  and  vb.J 

1.  One  of  the  bones  (or  sets  of  bones)  forming  the 
framework  of  the  mouth,  and  the  seizing,  biting,  or 
masticating  apparatus  of  vertebrates  ;  in  sing,  more 
frequently  the  lower  or  under  (f  nether)  jaw,  the 
inferior  maxillary  or  mandible,  than  the  upper 
l,t  over)  jaw,  or  superior  maxillary  ;  cf.  JAW-BONE. 

The  dropping  or  falling  of  tbe  jaw  is  a  mark  of  death,  de- 
jection, or  chagrin  :  see  JAW-FALLES,  CHOP-FAI.I.KN 
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a,  ijSa  WVCLIF  Judi;.  xv.  i<5  In  the  cheek  toon  of  an  asse, 
ihnt  is,  in  the  low  of  the  colt  of  assis,  I  h.iue  doon  hem  awey. 
1398  TKEVISA  Hart  It.  De  P.  R.  v.  xvi.  (1495)  121  The  Coca- 
dryll  meuyth  the  ouer  lowe  \Rodley  MS.  be  ouer  gowe] 
ayenste  kynde  of  all  other  beestes  and  holdyth  the  nether 
lowe  {Bodley  MS.  be  nebir  iowe]  still  and  nieuyth  it  not. 
1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  jKsof  2  He  had  a  grt-te  hede  large 
vysage  longe  lowes.  1486  Hk.  St.  A  Hans  C  vij  a,  For  booches 
that  growe  in  a  hawkis  lowe. 

p.  c  1450  Tre-.'iia'i  Earth.  De  P.  K.  v.  xiii.  (Bodl.  MS.), 
No  beeste  ha|>  an  euen  gut  but  he  haue  teeb  in  ayber  iawe. 


Job  xli.  2  Canst  thou.  .bore  his  iawe  through 
'774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761  VII.  218  Their  teeth  are  . . 
numerous,  and.  .perfectly  inoffensive  :  they  lie  in  either  jaw. 
1819  SHELLEY  Peter  Bell  \.  x,  There  was  a  silent  chasm  Be- 
twixt his  upper  jawand  under.  1866 G.  MACDONALD/! ttn.Q. 
Neighb.  xxx.  (1878)  528  The  jaw  fell,  and  the  eyes  were  fixed. 

2.  In//.  The  bones  and  associated  structures  of 
the  mouth  including  the  teeth,  regarded  as  instru- 
ments  of  prehension,    crushing,   and    devouring; 
hence,  the  cavity  formed  by  these  parts ;  the  mouth, 
fauces,  throat. 

a.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Booth.  \.  pr.  iv.  9  (Camb.  MS.)  Yit  drowh 
I  hym  owt  of  the  lowwesof  hem  bat  gapeden.  1398  TRI:\  ISA 
Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xxiii.  (Tollcm.  MS.),  It  abateb 
swellynge  of  iowes  \tutnoretn  fauciiitn  scdat]  and  helpe)> 
woundes  of  be  longes.  f  1430  Stuns  Piter  31  in^Babees 
Bk.  29  To  enbrace  \v.r.  enboce]  bi  iowis  with  breed,  it  is  not 
dewe ;  with  ful  moub  speke  not  lest  pou  do  offence.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  195/1  There  apperyd  on  hir  no  sygne 
of  lyf  sauf  that  hyr  Iowes  were  a  lytel  reed.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEneis  xl.  xiii.  69  With  ane  hydduus  wolfis  gapand  iowis. 

0.  c  1483  Chaucer's  //.  Farrrein.fxfi(ed.  Caxton)  Euylthryft 
come  on  your  lawes  [rime  clawes  ;  Fair/,  ami  1'oiil.  J/.S'.S'. 
Iowes,  -ys,  clowes,  -ys].  1573  GASCOIGNE  Hearbes,  lfoy.  to 
Holland,  At  last  the  Dutche  with  butter  bitten  iawes.  .Can 
aunswere  thus.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  HI.  viii.  33  The  hungry 
Spaniells.  .With  greedy  iawes  her  ready  for  to  teare.  1608 
D.  TTCVIL]  Jfss.  I'ol.  f,-  KItrr.  69  Many  haue  had  the  victory 
snatcht  (as  it  were)  out  of  their  iawes,  . .  for  not  making 
a  . .  bridge  for  the  . .  enemy  to  passe  over.  1732  LEDIARD 
St-tlios  1 1.  vn.  103  [No]  form,  .discern'd  but  sparkling  eyes 
and  flaming  jaws.  1735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  ill.  147  From  his 
wide  Jaws  His  Tongue  unmoisten'd  hangs. 

3.  transf.  chiefly  in//.  The  two  sides  of  a  narrow 
pass,  fissure,  gorge,  or  channel;  the  narrow  'mouth' 
or  entrance  into  a  valley,  gulf,  or  sea ;  the  fauces 
or  entrance  into  the  '  throat '  of  a  flower,  etc. 

1387  TRKVISA  lligden  (Rolls)  1. 167  Cesariensis,  bat  hab.  .in 
be  west  be  ryuer  Malua,  and  in  be  norb  be  gewes  of  be  grete 
see.  1618  BOLTON  Floras  ( 1 636}  271  Being  commanded  by 
Casar  toguardthejawesof  the  Adriatickgulph.  1655  F.  W. 
Obs.  in  W.  Fiilke's  Meteors  165  The  Ground  perhaps  open 
with  those  inundations,  and  the  Gold  fall  into  the  gaping 
jaws  of  the  Earth,  and  so  stick  there.  1776  J.  LEE  Introd. 
Bot.  Explan.  Terms  395  Faux,  the  Jaws  gaping  between 
the  Divisions  of  the  Corollse,  where  the  Tube  terminates. 
1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v.  iii,  The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws.  1851  MAVNE  RKID 
Scalp  Hunters  xxxvii.  283  The  ridge  that  formed  the 
southern  jaw  of  the  chasm.  1883  SVMONUS  Ital.  Byways 
\.  4  The  torrent,  foaming  down  between  black  jaws  of  rain- 
stained  granite. 

4.  //.  Applied  to  the  seizing  or  holding  members 
of  a  machine  or  apparatus,  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
usually  capable  of  an  opening  and  closing  move- 
ment ;   spec.  Naiit.  the  semicircular,  concave,  or 
forked  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff  which  clasps  the 
mast  with  its  projecting  ends  or  '  homs '. 

1789  Tram.  Sac.  Arts  VII.  209  Bringing  the  jaws  of  the 
cap  to  embrace  the  stern-post.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat. 
Mechanic  370  The  end  of  the  paper  is  at  that  time  lying 
even  with  the  extremity  of  the  teeth  /  /,  and  the  jaws  of  the 
tongs  closing  immediately  that  the  rod  j  is  put  in  motion. 
1830  E.  S.  N.  CAMPBELL  Diet.  Mil.  Sc.  39  Cock,  that  part 
of  a  musquet  lock  which  sustains  the  two  pieces  of  iron, 
called  jaws,  between  which  the  flint  is  fixed.  1835  MARRVAT 
Pirate  viii,  The  jaws  of  the  main-gaff  were  severed.  1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  421  Krom's  laboratory 
crusher  ..  In  this  machine  (unlike  any  other)  both  jaws 
oscillate  on  centers,  fixed  some  distance  from  the  crushing 
faces.  i88t  YOUNG  F.very  man  his  o'.tm  Mechanic  238  The 
joiner's  vice  . .  is  furnished  with  9  in.  jaws  to  open  12  in. 

5.  fig.  (in//.)  The  seizing  action  or  capacity  of 
any  devouring  agency,  as  death,  time,  etc. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.  Induction  xxxii,  And  first  within  the 
portcne  and  iawes  of  Hell,  c  1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  xxx.  iii,  The 
graves  moist  hungry  jawes.  1595  SHAKS.  John  v.  ii.  116 
To  winne  renowne  Euen  in  the  iawes  of  danger,  and  of 
death.  1654  FULLER  Two  Serin.  41  Mustering  of  Men  in 
this  case,  was  but  casting  away  so  many  into  the  Gaghs  of 
Death.  1703  MAUNDRELL  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  16  Which 
great  strength  has  preserv'd  it  thus  long  from  the  jaws  of 
time.  1855  TENNVSON  Charge  Lt.  Brigade  iii,  Into  the 
jaws  of  Death,  Into  the  mouth  of  Hell  Rode  the  six  hundred. 

6.  Vulgar  loquacity  ;  esf.  '  cheeky '  or  impudent 
talk  ;   also,  in  vulgar  language,  A  talk,  a  speech, 
a  lecture,  an  address.     Frequent  in  the  phrases  to 
hold  or  stop  one's  jaw  (where  the  sense  may  at 
first  have  been  literal,  as  in  to  open,  loose,  or  work 
one's  jaws:  cf.  also  to  hold  one's  tongue). 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  iii,  None  of  your  jaw,  you 
swab,  . .  else  I  shall  trim  your  laced  jacket  for  you.  1753 
FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  I.  Wks.  1709  I.  37  Hold  your  jaw  and 
dispatch.  1771  —  Nabob  ill.  Wks.  1799  II.  318  Let's  have 
no  more  of  your  jaw  !  1800  LD.  METCAI.FF.  in  Fortn.  Rev. 
(1885)  June  757  Tremendous  jaw  from  my  tutor.  1836 
OIL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  94-  A  rich  jaw  between.. 
Hi  art  and  Buckle,  who  met  afloat  after  a  previous  quarrel. 
a  1845  Hoon  Tale  Trumpet  xx,  Parliamentary  jabl>er  and 
jaw.  1868  FREEMAN  in  W.  K.  W.  Stephens  Life  *•  Lett. 
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(1895)  I.  354  When  they  talk  of  right  and  law,  we  bid  them 
hold  their  jaw.  1888  1).  C.  MURRAV  in  lllitstr.  Lend.  .Yen's 
Christmas  No.  1 1/2,  So  long  as  a  man  has  the  sense  to  hold 
his  jaw  at  the  right  time. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  t*jan-ank, -treat,  -fait: 

-chasm, -forceps, -gape,  -man,  -sheath,  -work;  jaw- 
cracking,  jaw-locked,  jaw-tied  y.Xy,. ;  jaw-bit  ( U.S.), 
n  short  bar  placed  beneath  a  journal  box  to  unite 
the  two  pedestals  in  a  car-truck  (Cent.  Diet.  1890)  ; 
jaw-chuck,  a  chuck  in  a  lathe  furnished  with  jaws 
for  seizing  an  object ;  jaw-crusher  (Mining  ,  .in 
ore-crushing  machine  similar  to  the  jaw-breaker ; 
faw-foot^faot-jaiv  (see  FOOT  sti.  35);  jaw- footed 
a.,  provided  with  a  jaw-foot ;  jaw-lever,  a  vcteri- 
nary  instrument  for  opening  the  mouth  and  admin- 
istering medicine  to  cattle  (Simmonds  Diet.  Trade 
'858);  tJaw-Piece  (Arch),  ?a corbel;  jaw-rope 
(A'aut.),  the  rope  which  fastens  the  two  horns  or 
prongs  of  the  boom  or  gaff  round  the  mast ;  jaw- 
spring  (U.S.),  a  journal  spring;  jaw- tackle 
(slang),  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  ;  the  mouth,  etc., 
as  employed  in  talking;  jaw-wedge  (U.S.), 
a  wedge  to  tighten  the  axle-box  in  an  axle-guard 
(Webster,  1864). 

1879  tr.  Haeckets  F.vol.  Man  II.  xviii.  in  The  foremost  of 
these  pairs  of  gill-arches  changes  into  the  *jaw-arch  which 
gives  rise  to  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.     1896  A.  MORRISON 
Child  JagoyL  His  chin  fell  on  his  chest, as  by  *  jaw-break. 
1900  A  nimal  HW-A/XXXI.  18/2  They  [larva:  of  Libellnla] 
then  advance . .  until  within  half  an  inch  of  their  prey,  when 
out  shoot  the  *  jaw-calipers,  and  the  object  is  seized.     1880 
G.  MEREDITH  Egoist  II.  105  The  gaping  "jaw-chasm  of  his 
greed.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  s.v.  Chuck,  [figure]  k  is 
an  independent  "jaw  chuck.     1883  Illttstr.  Land.  AVws 
8  Dec.  551/1  (Farmer)   Such  "jaw-cracking  jokes.     1877 
RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  fy  Mining  421  A  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  the  "jaw-crusher  operates  so  effectually  on 
large  pieces  of  ore.    1871  T.  R.  JONES  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
422  The  term   *  jaw-feet   has  now,  by  common  consent, 
become  the  appellation  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
1883  A.  WILSON  in  Longm.  Mag.  II.  48  The  curious  jaws, 
jaw-feet,  and  legs  of  the  armoured  crustacean.    1900  A  niinal 

World  XXXI.  18/2  The  snatch  of  their  "jaw-forceps  is  so 
quick  it  takes  good  eyesight  to  see  it.  1898  G.  MEREDITH 
Odes  Fr.  Hist,  ii  Lyrical  on  into  death's  red  roaring  *  jaw- 
gape.  1807  E.  S.  BARRETT  Rising  Sun  III.  130  Their 
tongues,  .were,  for  some  minutes,  "jaw-locked,  after  behold- 
ing this  dismal  portent.  1894  DOYLE  Rmmi  the  Red  Lamp 
203  He  was  himself  a  "jawman,  'a  mere  jawman ',  as  he 
modestly  puts  it,  but  in  point  of  fact  he  [a  surgeon)  is  too 
young  ..  to  confine  himself  to  a  specialty,  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  I'll!,  73  b,  The  "iawe  pece  of  the  said  selyng  : 
whiche  pece  was  guilte  with  fine  Golde.  Ibid.  156  b,  '1  he 
Iawe  peces  and  crestes  were  karved  wyth  Vinettes  and 
trailes  of  savage  worke,  and  richely  gilted  with  gold  and 
liise.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  Ii,  I  . .  disengaged  the 
"jaw-rope  and  small  gear  about  the  mast.  1886  F. 
GUILLEMARD  Cruise  '  Mnrchesa '  I.  230  The  jaw-rope  had 
carried  away.  1875  HUXI.EY  in  F.ncycl.  Krit.  \.  770/1  [The) 
horny  'jaw-sheaths  [of  Siren]  might  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  Anuran  tadpole.  1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger 
Son  I.  290  Van  would  have  countermanded  this,  had  1  not 
clapped  my  hand  as  a  stopper  on  his  "jaw-tackle.  1884 
Breadwinners  210  He  had  never  worked  a  muscle  in  his 
life  except  his  jaw-tackle.  1756  TOI.DERVY  Hist.  Two 
Orphans  III.  75  My  *jaw-ty'd  tongue  no  speech  could  lend. 
IMrl.  III.  166  Come,  come,  .no  more  of  your  "jaw-work  here. 
1802  Morn.  Her.  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  29  An 
event . .  conducive  to  jaw-work  in  every  sense  of  tbe  word. 

Jaw  (dsg),  st.z  .SV.  and  north,  dial.  [Goes  with 
JAW  v.'2,  the  two  appearing  together  early  in  i6th  c. 
Origin  unknown.] 

1.  The  rush  or  dash  of  a  wave ;   a  surging  or 
dashing  wave,  a  billow. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  \.  iii.  21  Heich  as  ane  hill  the  iawof 
waiter  brak.  IHd.  viii.  i.  136,  I  am  God  Tibris  . .  Quhilk  . . 
wyth  mony  iaup  and  iaw  Bettis  thir  brayis,  schawand  the 
bankis  down.  1606  tr.  Ko/lock's  Left.  2  Thess.  118  The  sey 
when  it  flowes  on  a  rock,  immediatelie  the  iaw  returnes 
backe  againe  in  the  sey.  1768  Ross  Helenorc  (1866)  231 
Sae  we  had  better  jook  until  the  jaw  Gang  o'er  our  heads. 
'laiSoo  Sir  Patrick  Spencc  viii.  (Child),  They  had  not 
saild  upon  the  sea  A  league  but  merely  three,  When  ugly, 
ugly  were  the  jaws  That  rowd  unto  their  knee.  1868  (-1. 
MACDONALD  R .  Falconer  III.  65  Tak  guid  tent  'at  ye  ride 
upo'  the  tap  o'  't,  an'  no  lat  it  rise  like  a  muckle  jaw  ower 
yer  heid  ;  for  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  be  droont  in  riches. 
1893  Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Jaa,  Jaw. 

2.  A  quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid  dashed, 
splashed,  or  thrown  out ;  an  outpour  of  water,  etc. 

a  1816  PICKEN  in  n'histle-Rinkie  (1890)  I.  149  Wi1  jaws  o' 
toddy  reeking  hot  Will  keep  the  genial  current^  warm. 
1825-80  JAMIKSON  s.v.,  The  cow  has  gi'en  a  gude  jaw  the 
day.  i8iJ9  CROCKETT  Kit  Kennedy  57  Giein'  a  pot  a  bit 
syne  [  —  rinse]  wi'  a  jaw  o'  water. 

Hence  (or  from  JAW  v.-)  Jaw-boi,  Jaw-tub, 
.$>.,  a  kitchen  sink  with  sides ;  also  JAW-HOLE. 

1880  Antrim  $  Dmvn  Gloss.,  yam  tub,  Jaw  box,  a  scullery 

'jaw  (dgj),  v.l     [f.  JAW  j*.i] 

f  1.  trans.  To  seize  or  devour  with  the  jaws ;  to 
use  the  jaws  upon.  0/>s. 

1612  Two  Noble  K.  in.  ii,  I  wreake  not  if  the  wolues 
would  jaw  me,  so  He  had  his  fill. 

2.  slang,  a.  intr.  To  use  the  vocal  organs;  to 
speak,  talk.  (A  vulgar,  contemptuous,  or  hostile 
equivalent  for  speak."] 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Kami,  xxiv,  He  swore  wonndily  at 
the  lieutenant,  .whereby  the  lieutenant  returned  the  salute, 
and  they  jawed  together  fore  and  aft  a  good  spell.  1760 


JAW. 

C.  JOHNSTON  Chrysal  (1822)  III.  290  Will  you  stand  jawing 
i3oi    M.    G.    Li  vus    l'al<-s  n'i'it,t\',;  Sailer's   T.  iv 
In  vain  1  liegg'd,  and  swore,  and   i  ,u  excuse 

would  hear.     1885  T.  A,  (,    rnitu    1'intcd  \'tn,,s   >iii.   ',,t 
\\  hat  s  the  good  of  jawing  at  him? 

b.  trans.  To  adihvss  censoriously  or  abusively ; 
to  scold  or  '  lecture '  (a  person). 

1810   Sforlinf  Maf.    XXXVI.  202    He   was   then  very' 
abusive  and  noisy;    he   kept  jawing  us.     1833 
/'.  Saafle  xi,  I  have  been  jawed  for  letting  you  go.     1896 
CAiiaga  Advance  30  July  141,'!  In  politics  we  jaw  one  an- 
other partly  for  the  fun  of  it. 

3.  To  jaw  away :  to  cut  to  the  shape  of  jaws,  or 
in  a  concave  curve. 

i8oa  .\Vt-W  C/ima.  VIII.  470  The  top-most  part  of  the 
cap  was  cut  to  fit  the  rudder,  and  the  after  part  jawed  away, 
so  as  to  work  on  the  stern  ; 

Jaw  (,039),  v*  Sf.    Also  7  jae.    [See  J.u\  >/>*] 
1.  intr.  To  rush  in  waves ;  to  dash  or  pour  ;  to 

splash ;  to  surge. 
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the  water  jawes  owre  my  head,  And  it  gurgles  in  my  mouth. 

2.  trans.  To  pour  or  dash  (water)  in  waves;  to 
throw  or  dash  (liquid)  in  quantity. 

fi68a  R.   LAW  /!/,-»/.  (1818)  177  When  it  [the  elephant] 
drinks.,  it  jaes  in  the  water  in  it's  mouth  as  from  a  great 
spout.     1735  RAMSAY  Gentle  Stiff  h.  I.  i,  Tempest  may 
to  jaw  the  rowan  flood.    1787  BmuwXmfrfeoff  If  'an,  Then 
up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat,  And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man. 

Hence  Jawing  pfl.  a. 

'!  ft  1800  /,,/.t,r  ,;/  Lfichrnyan  43  in  Scott  Minstr.  Seal,  fiord., 
The  stately  tower. . \Vhilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing  wave. 

Jawar,  Jawari,  variant  of  JUW.VR,  Jow.vui. 
Jaw-bone, jawbone (dgp-biiun).  [f. JAW rf.i 

+  BONE.]  Any  bone  of  the  jaws ;  spec,  each  of  the 
two  forming  the  lower  jaw  in  most  mammals,  or 
the  whole  bone  formed  by  their  combination  in 
others. 

c  1489  CAXTON  Scnnes  pfAymon  xxvi.  562  He  gaff  constans 
soo  grete  a  stroke  vpon  the  ere,  that  he  bare  it  awaye  wyth 
all  the  iawe  bone.  1551  BIIJLF:  yiidg.  xv.  15  He  founde 
a  iaw-bone  of  a  rotten  asse..and  slewe  a  thousande  men 
therewith.  1626  UACON  Sylra  §  750  The  law-Bones  haue 
no  .Marrow  Seuered,  but  a  little  Pulpe  of  Marrow  diffused. 
1709  SrKKi.n  Taller  No.  129  r  7  It  [a  tooth]  belong'd  to  the 
Jaw- Hone  of  a  Saint.  i793HoLCROFT  tr.  Lavater's  Physic*. 
III.  xx.  104  The  Chinese  ..  appear  to  have  broad  cheeks 
with  projecting  jaw-bones.  1870  BRYANT  Iliad  II.  xvn.  190 
The  javelin  entered  underneath  the  ear  By  the  jaw-bone. 
Afoif.  A  pair  of  whale's  jaw-bones  forming  a  gateway. 

Jaw-brea:ker.  colhq. 

1.  A  word  hard  to  pronounce  ;  n,  word  of  many 
syllables. 

1839  T.EVF.R  H.Lorretjiierxix,  I'd  rather  hear  the  Cruiskeen 
Lawn,  .than  a  score  of  your  high  Dutch  jawbreakers.  1886 
U.  C.  ML'KRAY  ist  Pf-s^n  .S/"A\  xviii.  136  It's  a  jawbreaker 
at  first  for  an  Englishman.  1887  SAINTSBFRY  Hist.  Rlhab. 
/.//.  i.  14  You  will  find  no  'jawbreakers '  in  Sackville. 

2.  A  machine  with  powerful  jaws  for  crushing 
ore,  etc. 

1877  RAYMOND  Statist,  flfiru's  ff  Mining  421,  1  speak  of 
the  rolls  as  more  applicable  for  completing  the  crushing 
of  the  ore  as  it  comes  in  small  pieces  from  the  jaw-breaker. 

So  Jaw  -breaking-  a.  colloq.,  hard  to  pronounce  ; 
hence  J  aw -brea  kingly  aik: 


of  princes  with  jaw-breaking  names.     1883  Gd.  II  \>rds  Sept. 
592/2  A  little  plant  that  has  a  jaw-breaking  name. 

Jawed  J/,'~>d),  a.  [f-  JAW  rf.l  +•  -ED-.]  Having 
or  furnished  with  jaws. 

a  1529  SKEI.TON  K.  Rnntmyng^Z  lawed  like  a  jetty.  1887 
E.  D.  COPE  Origin  Fittfst  xi.  316  twit,  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  jawed  Neuroptera  is  little  more  marked. 

Jaw- -fall. 

1.  Falling  of  the  jaw ;  Jig:  dejection,  rare. 

1660  M.  GRIFFITH  Fear  ofGo.i  fy  King  29  For  a  time  they 
had  an  Inter-regnum,  and  no  King  in  Israel,  besides  divers 
other  horrid  jawfalls  in  government. 

t  2.  Dislocation  or  subluxation  of  the  lower  jaw 
so  that  it  cannot  be  shut.  Obs. 

1788  RUSH  in  Pettigrew  Lettsom  (1817)  II.  432  The 
tocKed-jaw,  or  as  it  is  usually  called  among  the  planters, 
the  jaw-fall,  is  a  very  common  disease  among  the  children 
of  the  slaves. 

Jaw'-fallen, a.  [f.  J.iwrf.1  +  FALLEH/^. pfle.'] 
Having  the  lower  jaw  fallen  or  hanging  loose; 
chop-fallen ;  dejected. 

1603  FI.ORIO  Mimtaigm'  I.  xl.  •  1632)  128  The  wench  offered 
him  was  jaw-falne,  long-cheekt,  and  sharpe-nosed.  a  1691 
FLAYI  i..SY/i-/V//r'.  1 1754)  1 65  We  were  jaw-fallen  and  starved 
with  the  extreme  cold.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811) 
III.  54  (D.)  The  people. .seemed  by  their  jaw-fallen  faces 
and  goggling  eyes  to  wonder  at  beholding  a  charming  young 
lady. 

Jaw-hole1  (d^-h^i).  [f.  JAW  s^f  V2  + 
HOLE.]  A  hole  into  which  dirty  water  or  other 

liquid  is  'jawed'  or  thrown;  an  open  entrance  to 
a  sewer,  house-drain,  or  cesspool. 

1760  City  C  leaned  $  County  Imfiror.,  Jaw-hoIIs  or  water- 
spouts of  timber  [etc.J.  1815  SCOTT  i.>ity  Jlf.  i,  Piloting 
with  some  dexterity  along  the  little  path  whit h  bordered 
the  formidable  jaw-hole,  whose  vicinity  the  stranger  \v;is 


Jaw-hole-.     [J.vw 
opening  ;  an  abyss. 


A  gaping  fissure  or 


1840  T.  A.  THOLLOPE  Suruntfr  in  Krittatiy  II.  .x 

- 
between  I  1 

..  .     1876 

•YrMj.,  7a:/'-//(',t.f/,  a  i  ihe  land, 

as  the  mouth  i.f  a  stre.mi.  Tlicarchwl  vntrnncu  t»  . 

Jawing  ,'1.^-iij  ,  rM.  st>.    s/an^     [f.  J  \  , 
-IN»;1J     A  uilgar  or  contemptuous  equivalent  for 
speaking. 

1788  l>e  Fee's   I'oy.  round  World  \  104  ./!  31^  They  would 

chop   off  his   head,  and   put  a  stop  to  hiN  jawing.     1810 

\XXV.  78  Mary  J,.rilim  and  her  acquaint- 

•.'•  fighting  and  jawin-.      1871    DIXON    />:r<r  HI. 

Two  hours  were  spent  in  drinking,  jav 
accepting  terms.      1874  Lisi.K  CAKR    Jud.  < 
Nigh  blowing  die  roof  off.  .with  her  cvei  last  ing  jawing. 

b.  fltfn'A,  as  jawing-tackle,  the  jn\\s.  etc.,  as 
used  in  •peakmg:»</np*AMi£f  (J.-\\v  sh.\  7  . 

f  1859  Ri  /.'//.-  x.vii,  Ah,  Eve,  my  girl,  your 

jaw  ing-  tackle  is  too  well  hung. 

Jaw  less,  a.  [f.  JAW  *&.l  +  *IiBU.]  Without 
jaws  ;  spec,  without  a  lower  jaw,  as  the  lamprey. 

1708  MoTTia-x  KubfUiis  iv.  xv.  (1737)  60  The  jawless 
Bum  shrug'd  up  his  Shoulders. 

Jawm(e,  dial,  form  of  JAMH. 

t  Jawn,  obs.  var.  of  CHAWN  sb.,  chine,  fissure, 
and  of  CHAWN  v.t  to  gape. 

1598  MARSTON  Sco.  I'  Many  i.  iii.  Cviij,  To  stop  his  iawning 
chaps.  j6oa  —Antonio's  Kei\  it.  ii.  Wks.  1856  I.  94  Defy- 
ance  to  thy  power,  thou  rifted  jawne. 

Jawndes,  -dres.JawTies,  obs.  ff.  JAUMUOK. 
Jawne,  Jawnish,  var.  JAIXK,  JAI  XISH,  Obs. 
Jawp,  variant  of  J  ALT  r.  and  sb.t  splash. 
Jaw-tooth.  A  molar  tooth.  Cf.  CHEEK-TOOTH. 

1601  HOLLAND  riinyll.  440  If  the  grinders  and  great  iaw 
teeth  do  ake,  this  is  a  speciall  medicine  for  them.  1611 
liiBLK  Prov.  xxx.  14  There  is  a  generation,  whuse  teeth 
are  as  swords,  and  their  iaw-teeth  as  kniues.  1678  Cui>- 
WORTII  Intell.  Syst.  i.  v.  670  The  former  teeth  were  made.. 
i  thin  and  sharp,  by  means  whereof  they  became  fit  for 
cutting  ;  but  the  jaw-teeth  thick  and  broad,  whereby  they 
became  useful  for  the  grinding  of  food.  1789  MADAN 
Pershts  (1795)  39  note.  Grinding  food  between  the  jaw- 
teeth.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristophanes  II.  8  In 
wrestlers'  fashion,  plying  his  jaw-teeth. 

Jawy  tl-sg-i),  a-   rare-    [t>  JAW  $M  +  -Y.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  jaw  ;  forceful  in  language. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas,  Notes  \\.  iii.  42  The  dulapes  and  the 
jawy  part  of  the  face.  1898  Academy  15  Oct.  92/1  It  is 
material  detail  :  forceful,  stunning,  jawy  detail. 

Jaxe,  obs.  form  of  JAKKS. 

Jay  d.^1).  Also  5-6  S<:  ia,  5-7  iaye.  [a.  OF. 
jay,  mod.  F.  gcai,  in  ON  F.  gai,  gay  =  Pr.  gai  jai}  , 
Sp.  gayo,  med.L.  gaiitst  gaia  (Papias)  ;  of  uncertain 
origin  :  some  refer  it  to  OHO.  gahi  adj.  quick  ; 
hence,  lively.  It  cannot  be  identified  with 
adj.  'gay',  which  has^,  not/,  in  Central  F.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  common  European  bird,  Garrn- 
his  ghindarius,  in  structure  and  noisy  chattering 
resembling  the  magpie,  but  in  habits  arboreal,  and 
having  a  plumage  of  striking  appearance,  in  which 
vivid  tints  of  blue  are  heightened  by  bars  of  jet-black 
and  patches  of  white.  Hence  used  as  the  English 
name  of  the  genus  Garnthts,  and  applied  with 
1  distinguishing  additions  to  the  other  species. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  52  Heo  is  dereworthe  in  day, 
i  .  .  Gentyl,  jolyf  so  the  jay.  ("1386  CHAIXKR  BfOHciflrs 
i  T.  28  And  taughte  it  speke  as  men  teche  a  lay.  1412- 
13  HOCCLF.VE  />'<!//.  to  Hen,  V,  37  My  wordes  .  .  clappe 
and  iangle  foorth,  as  dooth  a  iay.  1530  LYNMSAY 
Pa-Pyngo  725  The  gentyll  la,  the  Merle,  and  Turtur 
trew.  1590  SPENSER  f<~.  Q.  n.  viii.  5  Decked  with  diverse 
plumes,  like  painted  layes.  1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Stir,  iv. 
iii.  177  What  is  the  lay  more  precious  then  the  Larke? 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  heautifull.  1746-7  HERVEV 
Kledit,  (1818)  43  Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  spy  a  thought- 
less jay  ;  the  poor  bird  wa-;  idly  busied  in  dressing  his  pretty 
plumes.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  -1768)  I.  173  Jays,  may  In- 
brought  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  1880  A.  R.  WALLACE 
Isl.  Life  ii.  20  There  are,  so  far  as  yet  known,  twelve  species 
of  true  jays.  1893  NF.WTON  Diet,  Birds  470  Doubts  may 
be  expressed  whether  these  birds  are  not  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Pies  than  to  the  Jays. 

b.  In  more  extended  sense,  applied  to  birds  of 
the  sub-family  Garntlinw.  or  family  GarruliJ;?, 
among  which  are  the  Blue  Jay  Cyamtrus  eris- 
tatus]  of  North  America,  the  Canada  Jay  (/'<:;•/- 
so  feus  canadensis})  the  Grey  Jay,  Green  Jay, 
Siberian  Jay,  etc. 

1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.   Trans.   XVII.  991  The  Pica 
Ghmdarea,  or  Jay,  is   much    less  than  our  English  Jay 
.  .  it  has  both  the  same  Cry,  and  suddain  jett 
1838  Encycl.  Brit.   ied.   ;t"  X\  1 

America  is  an  almost  universal  inhabitant  of  the  wi    • 
woods.    Ibid.,  A  most  magnificent  bird  is  the  Columbia  jay. 
1855  LONGF.  Hiaw.  xiii.  too  Jays  and  ravens,  Clam 
on  the  dusky  tree-tops.     1885  'C.  E.  CRADOCK  '  (Miss  Mur- 
free)  Pre>f»h.  (.it.  Smoky  Mount,   viii,  He  saw  ..  the  white 
tips  of  the  tail-feathers  of  a  fluttering  bluejay.     1886 


JAZERANT. 

2.  Ap])licil  to  oihcr  birds:  a.  The  Jnckrlaw  (app. 
from  n  Krench  mistransl.  of  xoAoiot  o 

Me   of   the   jackc] 

.    b.  The  ' 
Cornish  jay.     C.  The  Missel  thrush 

1484  CAMUS  /•«/./,-!  ,-J  .ftv/  n.  »v,  ']  he 

I 

grmaiha.     (1565  Cour»  iliiutvrt, 

"5"8  \V;i  vThc  lay  tl. 

1706  1'inii  us,  '}., 

'Hi.   1750  r,, 

.illed  .1  Con.; 

;  t:/m.,Jay,\\ 

is  called  the  jay  here.     Th- 

3.  trans/,    a.  An    Impertinent    chatterer,     b.   A 

>r  lla.,hy  woman;  one  of  light  character. 
<.-.  A  person  ahstrnlly  dressed  ;  a  gawk  or  '  sight'. 
d.  A  stupid  or  silly  person  ;  a  .-.imp 

1513  SKKMO-J  Carl,  /.aiirtl  1262  For  the  gynt  now  adays 
(If  Mini  1.1111;. 

•     .  -.  .llfrry   II'.   Ml    iii.  ,4  We'll 

teach  him  to  know  Turtles  from  lay         1611 

me  lay  of  Italy.   h*th  betraid  him.    16351 
(v  SHIKM 
Retire,  and  ^ve  the  jay  ..dniitlance.     1884  I'au 

29  Dec.  4/2  The  intending  larcenist  will  strike  up  a  con- 

i   with  a  likely  looking  Jay  in  a  pul.lic  convey- 
ance ..and  win  his  friendship.      1886  I:  ••    : 
lialah  \n  .,1  ],y  ..  and  listt-iiC'I  while  that  j.ty 

snapped  and  screamed  at  'me.  1888  .V.  J'  lltrat,!  .Sept. 
(Farmer  Americanisms),  Never..  have  I  been  an 
the  slightest  way  by  any  of  the  so-called  jay-,.  189^- 
Gaz.  7  Oct.  4,2  '  Kharki  is  nut  exactly  a  blanket  ;  hv 
are  jays  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  we  had  had  our  old  t 
we  should  have  been  regular  j;i>  s'.  1900  /'/. 

30  July  4  An  underbred  undergraduate  —  called  in 
a'jay'. 

4.  Angling.  Name  of  a  variety  of  artificial  tly. 
1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angli>igx'\.  (1880)  432  The  IJlue  Jay.   is 

the  Blue  Doctor  dressed  with  jay. 

5.  Coal-mining.     See  qnot.) 

r8ao.  Glcrvers  }list.  Dtrly  I.  59  Strong  jay  or  roof  coal. 
Ibid.  60  Hlack  jay,  a  sort  of  cannel  coal. 

6.  a/trili.   and   Comb.,  as  jay-blatk.  -like  ailjs.  ; 
jay-feather,  esp.  in  Sc.  phrase  to  set  nf  one  s  jay- 
feathers  (see  quot.);   jay  pie,   jay-piet,  in)   the 
jay;     6}    locally,   the    Missel   thrush;     jay-teal, 
locally,  the  common  teal.     Also  J.\T-ninn,  etc. 

1706  Lo'iii.  C,az.  No.  4236/8  Stolen..  a  black  Mare,  hut 
not  *Jay-black.     1825-80  JAMIHSON  s  v.,   She  made  sic  a 
rampaging,  that  I  was  obliged  to  set  up  my  'jay-f- 
rier, Rojcb.     The  expression  contains  a  ludicrous  ; 
the  mighty  airs  of  a  jackdaw,  when  in  a  bad  humour.     1880 
DK.  ARGYLL  in  Eraser's  Mag.  Jan.  49  The  large   Ildud 
Kingfisher,  .was  passing  with  a  'Jay-like  flight  over  the 
creeks,  .of  the  Hudson.     1880  II'.  l.\»-n-,faH  </Y.>.rj.,  '7*1''- 
//c,  a  jay.     1885  Sw.  US-SON  I'rtr;'.  ,\  .-   Mivs't-l 

Thrush  .  .  the  harsh  note  it  utters  when  alarmed  )•.•• 
it  to  receive  the  names  of.  .  Jay  (  Nonh  of  Ireland),  J.iy  )  ie 
(Wilts).     1895  (  -i  .Ifoss  /fars  \\\i\ 

I  saw  as  it  had  been  the  waft  of  a  *jaypiet's  win. 
them.  1885  SuAir.s.'N  /'r<v.  \tinifs  l*irtis  15^  i 
Teal.  ."Jay  tea]  (Kirkcudbright). 

Jay-bird.  A  jay:  in  some  parts  of  England, 
the  Common  Jay  ;  in  U.  S.,  the  lilue  Jay. 

1851  MAYST  REID  Scalp  ffuntt-rs  xxxii.  247,  I  could  hear 
the  shrill  voices  of  the  jay-birds.  1881  /.<•/<  i-.i/VrjA.  Gloss., 
Jay-Hrti,  the  jay.  1890  1-  C.  J  I'Ovi  i.  _\  .'tcift  81  The  only 
signs  of  life  were  an  occasional  jay-bird,  or  an  eagle.  (893 
H'il/sli.  Gins!..  Jiy-Hr,{,  thu  J.iy. 

Jay-fcawk,  r.  U.  S.  [A  back-formation  from 
next.]  trans.  To  harry  as  a  jay-hawker  ;  to  '  raid  '. 

1866  Standard  27  Oct.  ^'2  A  war  of  neighbourhoods..  of 
lynchings  and  jay-hawkiugs,  of  rapine  and  outrage  w  iihout 
parallel.  1893  Scribncr  s  Mag.  XIII.  3^1  2  Lvery  man 
suddenly  discovering  that  somebody  h.-.s  ja\  hawked  his 
boots  or  his  blanket. 

Jay-h.aw:ker.  U.S.  A  name  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  bands  who  carried  on  irregular  warfare 
in  and  around  eastern  Kansas,  in  the  free  soil 
conflict,  and  the  early  part  of  the  American  civil 
war,  and  who  combined  pillage  with  guerilla  fight- 
ing; hence,  generally,  a  raiding  guerilla  or  irregular 
soldier.  (.See  also  qnot.  > 

1865  I'all  Ma!l  <:.  N 

and  thieves.     1867  A.  1>.  K:  '"/  the  Miisis- 

siffi  x.   125   Found  all    the  settlers  justifying   the   'Jay- 

hawkers',   a  name  vn  plied   t->  Montgomery! 

11  the  celerity  inents  and  tl  • 

' 

•he  Jayhawker  war  tl. 
on  the  borders  of  Kansas  a' 
1000  R.  KIPLING  in  Tiiurs  15  M 

read  these  lines  had  been  out  with  k:  hawkers 

or  somebody  else's  fly-by-nights,  riding  hard  and  sleeping 
-.vecks. 

Jayl  e,  Jayler,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  JAII 
t  Jayne,  variant 

1488  .\-a-.-al  Acc:s.  ll-.-n.  I'll  (18961  79  Hausers  of  Jayne 


common  sewer. 
VOL.   V. 


a)',  the   name    11^1; 
-ias  Indica,  I-inn.,  tin-  Xilk<int  or  '  blue- 


Siberian  Jay  of  English  writers,  which  t 
t  the  pine-forests  of  the  north  of  f.\\-  '•  L    ft'iif., 

e  Canada  Jay,  or  'Whiskey  Jack'..  prMenM  a  ill 


Jazerant,  jesserant  (d.^ae-zerant, 

i  urm>:    a.    f    iessero  I 

-and.  -ance,  iestravint,  -,  (i  iestern(e,  S  jazerent, 
i,   -an,    -ant.     0.    5   gessera(u  nt.e,   -01 
'geseran\  6  gesseron  ;  see  rl  -v.     [a. 

Of.jati 
Kuland(lithc.  ja:emi<- 
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JAZTTL. 

ta,  It.  ghiazzcrino  ;  orig. 

an  .  v//.  in 

•ota  jaifrina.  Generally  agreed  to  be  of  Sara- 
cen origin,  and  according  to  Diez  prob.  identical 
wit '.i  •  'r.o  Algerian,  f.  Arab.  <?/-)  jazirah 

*  the  island',  in  pi.  .ll-ja~<l'ir~,  Algiers,  in  the  old 
Arabic  wrttcn^fissfrttA  dent  A/axiffftanatt,] 
'  A  light  coat  of  armour  composed  of  splints  or 
small  plates  of  metal  rivetted  to  each  other  or  to  a 
lining  of  some  stout  material'  ^Fairholt\ 
a.     'M  1400    J/.'r.Y   Arth.    4238    Thorowe   jopowne    and 
.twnte  of  genlille  mailes.     a  1400-50  Alexander  2450 
(Ashm.)  J:irkid  to  be  satis  &  3ode  to  pe  wallis.  Sum  in 
lopons,  sum  in  lesserantis  [Dublin  M.  /]  sum 

•  I  all  in  platis.  1466  Mann,  <$•  Hoitseh.  E.\-p.  t  i 
353  He  sdial  make  my  ina>tyr  a  jestrawnt.  1470-85 
MAI  OKV  Arthur  xin.  vi,  Thenne  syr  Galahalt  . .  dyd  vpon 
hym  a  u.,Me  Ic^scraunce.  1577  HOLIXSHKD  C/in'tt.  Scot.  32 
Armed  in  iacks  and  light  iesternes,  1795  SOI'THEY  Joan  cf 
Arc  vn.  184  At  all  points  arni'd  A  jazerent  of  double  mail 
he  wore.  18*3  SO/IT  Qnentin  D.  ii,  Underneath  his  plain 
habit,  the  .Scotsman  observed  that  he  concealed  &jaz»-r<ntt 
or  flexible  shirt  of  linked  mail.  1834  Pr.AXCHK  Hrit.  (  os- 
tume  1 94  The  ja/erantor  ja/erine  jacket  was  frequently  worn 
in  lieu  of  the  breast  and  back  plates.  This  defence  was 
>sed  of  small  overlapping  plates  of  iron  covered  with 
velvet,  the  gilt  studs  that  retired  them  forming  the  exterior 
ornament. 

£.  Si  1400  .'IForte  Arth.  2909  Thorowe  gesserawntes  of 
lene  jaggede  to  the  herte.  1421  Will  of  Saltvtiyn  (Somer- 
-<:t  H..>.\  A  i  •  ^esseran.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 

cliii,  Lytill  fi>chis. .  That  In  the  sonne  on  thaire  scat  is  bryght 
As  ge.s-er.mt.  ay  glitteril  In  my  sight.  1465  I'aston  Lett. 
II.  Ji4  Your  ges-eren  and  gaunteletts  shall  be  send  horn  by 
the  next  caryours.  1530  ELYOT  Gov.  i.  xvii,  Armed  as  he 
was  in  a  gesseron. 

t  Ja-zul,  -al,  -el.  [A  corruption  of  Sp.  aznl 
blue.]  Lapis  lazuli;  =  AZURE  i. 

1616  BL'LLOKAR,  laziil,  a  precious  stone  of  a  blew,  azure 
colour.  1678  PHILLIPS  ted.  4*,  Jaznl{edd.  1696,  i7o6jazal], 
1727  BULKY,  *)azal.  1818  TODD,  Jazcl. 

Jazy,  variant  of  JASEY,  a  wig. 

Jeabard,  obs.  form  of  JEOPARD  v. 

t  Jea'lisom,  a.  dial.  Obs.  [f.  JEALOUS  a.  + 
-SOMK.]  Jealous  ;  having  jealousy. 

1599  PEELE  .V;V  Clyom.  Wks.  (RtldgJ  518/1  They'll  be  so 
jeahsom  over  them,  that  chain  in  doubt  Ich  shall  not  keep 
Jack  my  boy  till  seven  years  go  about. 

Jealous  'dge'Us  ,  a.     Forms:  a.  3-4  gelus(e, 
4  -os,  4-5  -ows,  4-6  -ous(e,  5  -uce,  6  gealous. 
b.  4-5  ielus,  4-7  -ousi^e,  6  -ose,  (-oux) ;  6  7  ieal-    ' 
ous  e,   7-  jealous,     7.  5  ielius,  6  -ious,  -yus, 
-yous,  6-7  iealious.     5.  4-6  ialous  e.  6  -ouss. 
f.  5-6  iolyce,  -yous, -ious,  -yus,  ioyluse.    [ME. 
gefoSj  etc.,  a.  OF.gelffS  (iilh  c.  in  Hatz. -Darin. \    , 
mod.F.  jafaitx,  -oitse,  =  Pr.  gehs^  It.  geloso,  Sp. 
zeloso :— late  L.  zelos-ust  f.  late  L.  zel-ttsa.*  Or.  £77X09 
emulation,  zeal,  jealousy:  see  -ous.     The  Romanic 
j  or  £2  for  Or.  f,  shows  the  analysis  of  Or.  f  as  dzt    i 
(1&*  dj,  di,  evidenced  in  other  words,  in  late  L.] 

fl.  Vehement  in  feeling,  as  in  wrath,  desire,  or    i 
devotion:    a.  Wrathful,  furious  (rare]\    b.    De- 
TOted,  eager,  zealous.  Obs. 

1382  WvcuvZVwl.  xxix.2oThe  woodnesofhym[the  Lord] 
slial  wax  fcers,  and  gelows  a^ens  that  man.      1535  COVER- 
f \cclns,    Ii.    18,   I   will   be  gelous  to  cleue   vnto  the 
>•*  is  good.     1560  BIRLK  (Genev.)   i  Kings  xix.   10, 
I  haue  bene  very  ielous  for  the  Lord  God  of  ho-te.     1661 
MAXVFI.L  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  66  Air.  Recorder«md  Mr.     < 
Vaux,  persons  as  jealous  in  your  service  as  I  my^elfc. 

f2.  Ardently  amorous;  covetous  of  the  love  of  , 
another,  fond,  lustful.  Obs.  (But  cf.  4.) 

c  1430  Syr  Cener.  1070  The  Quene  had  a  ful  licorous  eye 
And  a  hert  ful  amerous ;  On  Generides  she  wax  gelous 
1555  HK.\DH>KU  in  Mrype  /•"«/.  JAw.  11721)  III.  App.  ,\lv. 
130,  I  s.uvt:  i.ertayne  letters  sent  from  th'  Emprour. .  wherin 
was  contayned  thelsc  privities,  .the  good  simple  Quene  is  so 
jtrlou-.  u\er  my  sonne  ..  we  shall  make  her  agree  vnto  all 
our  loiuevtes  [etc.]. 

3.  Zealous  or  solicitous  for  the  preservation  or 
well-being  of  something  possessed  or  esteemed  ; 
vigilant  or  careful  in  guarding ;  suspiciously  careful 
or  watchful.     Const,  of '(for ,  over}. 

1387-8  T.  I'.SK  Tt-st.  Ltw  in.  v.  (Skeat)  I.  38  Some  maner  ' 
of  irlunsy,  1  \vi)t  wel  is  ener  redy  in  al  the  hertes  of  my  ' 
trcw  s^niauntcs,  as  thus  :  to  be  ielous  ouer  him  self,  lest  he  J 
be  c:u;  |  disease.  1526  TIXDAI.E  2  (.'or.  xi.  2,  I 

-.  <_T  you   with  godly  gelousy.     1355  POLE  in 
Ellis  Orig.  I.ftt.  Ser.  i.  II.  192  Myn  helth  . .  wherof  I  am 
then  I   run  commonly  at  other  tynies. 

1665  I;.»VM.  f'((rrv.  A'<-/f.  ii.  xiv.  n34Si  142,  I  am.  .brought., 
to  set  a  hi^h  Value  upon  Health,  and  be  a  very  Jealous  Pre- 
server of  s.,  -reat  n  I'.lessing.     1738  WI.SI.KV  J's.  xill.  vii,  lie 
Die.      1828  Scon    /-'.  M.  Pert/i 

\\vii,  The  chief  is  young,  and  jealous  of  his  rank.     1888 
I.  xxv.  378  The  people,  jealous  of 
'•i  ties. 

4.  Troubled  by  the  belief,  suspicion,  or  fear  that 
the  good  which  one  desires  to  gain  or  keep  for 
oneself  has  been  or  may  be  diverted  to  another; 
resentful  towards  another  on  account  of  known  or 

•d  rivalry:    a.  in  love  or  affection, 
sexual  love  :  Apprehensive  of  being  displaced  in 
the  love  or  good-will  of  some  one  ;  distrustful  uf 
the  faithfulness  of  wife,  husband,  or  lover.    Const.    I 
(>/,  arch,  oz't'r   the  beloved  person,  or  the  suspected 
tie  attentions  of  another,  i 
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a  1250  Pii'l  \-  -V/;r/r/.  1075  He  was  so  gelus  of  his  wive, 
In;  ne  mi^te.  .  I-so  that  man  with  hire  speke.  a  1300 
•>•  J/.  1794  O  lauerdschipp  was  bar  na  sirijf,  \S  a-. 
i  Ielus  of  his  wijf.  c  1386  CHALCKK  ,l//AVr'j-  T.  38 

.  ielous,  gelous]  he  was,  and  heeld  hire  is 
cage  Kor  she  was  yong  and  wylde  and  he  was  old.  1398 
TKKMSA  JS.irth.  DC  /'.  A1,  xn.  xvii.  ,MS.  Hodl.)  If.  laxb/i 
'1'he  Cock  .fi^tejj  for  heere  [a  hen]  specialliche  as  bou5e  he 
were  Icluus.  >i  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour\\f>k^  23  She  loued  hym 
i.  he  that  she  was  ielous  ouer  alle  women  that  lie  spake 
with.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  A  If  once  (1880^  12  A  blynd 
man  wliiche  had  a  fayre  wyf  of  the  whiche  he  was  nioche 
&  159*  GREENE  Uj>$t.  Courtier  B  j,  The  yellow 
daffadil,  a  flowre  fit  for  gelous  Dottrels,  who  through  the 
bf.vtie  of  their  honest  wiues  grew  suspitious.  1611  BIBLE 
*\ '/////.  v.  30  When  the  spirit  of  ielousie  commeth  vpon 
him,  and  hee  be  ieious  ouer  his  wife.  1717  LADY  M.  \V. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  i  Apr.,  It  is  impossible  for 
the  most  jealous  husband  to  know  bis  wife  when  he  meets 
her.  1819  BYRON  Juan  i.clv,  So  young  a  husband's  jealous 
fears.  1888  .Miss  BRADDON'  Fatal  Three  \.  iii,  Mrs.  Fausset 
. .  had  been  jealous  of  the  new-comer,  and  resentful  of  her 
intrusion  from  the  outset. 

b.  in  respect  of  success  or  advantage  :  Appre- 
hensive of  losing  some  desired  benefit  through  the 
rivalry  of  another ;  feeling  ill-will  towards  another 
on  account  of  some  advantage  or  superiority  which 
he  possesses  or  may  possess ;  grudging,  envious. 
Const.  0/\the  person,  or  the  advantage). 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  It'.  Prol.  331  Ffor  hate  or  for  Ielous 
yina^ynyng.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  32  Alle  were  ialous  of 
him.  But  lason  neuer  thought  on  none  of  them.  1563 
B.  GOOGE  Eglogs  vii.  (Arb.)  59  You  iudge  but  of  malicious 
hart,  and  of  a  lalouse  brayne.  c  1601  SIR  C.  HATTOS 
in  Ifatton  Corr.  (Camden)  2  My  many  iealious  observers 
prevent  my  presence,  a  1732  ATTERBURY  Scrni.  ha.  xl.  22 
(Seager)  It  is  certain  that  they  looked  upon  it  with  a  jealous 
eye.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xxiii.  III.  289  Several  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  state  were  jealous  of  his  glory.  1897 
A'«C".  nut.  Rm.  Jan.  152  The  Church  was,  as  early  as  1254, 
becoming  jealous  of  the  civil  law. 

c.  In  biblical  language,  said  of  God  :  Having 
a  love  which  will  tolerate  no  unfaithfulness  or  de- 
fection in  the  beloved  object. 

a  1225  A  tier,  R.  go  Vnderstond,  ancre  . .  hwas  spuse  bu 
ert ;  &  hu  he  is  gelus  of  alle  bine  lates.  1382  WYCLIK  Exod. 
xx.  5,  I  forsothe  am  the  Lord  thi  (lod,  strong  gelows  [1388 
a  stronge  gelouse  louyere].  1535  COVERUALK  AW.,  For  I 
the  I.orde  thy  God  am  a  gelouse  God.  —  Josh,  xxiv.  19 
He  is  an  holy  God,  mightie,  and  gelous,  winch  spareth  not 
\  i 'lire  trangressions  and  synnes.  1617  MORYSON  /tin.  in.  6 
'  >ur  very  God  is  in  a  good  seuce  said  to  be  iealous  :..you 
shall  ever  find  the  chastest  Weoinen,  desiring  an  husband 
vertuously  iealous.  1853  MATRICF.  rmp/i.  .y  A'zntfs  vii.  119 
God  is  contemplated  as  jealous  over  his  people. 

5.  Suspicious;    apprehensive    of    evil,    fearful. 
Const,  of,  or  with  subord.  clause.     Now  dial. 

c  153'  CL'  WES  hitrod.  Fr,  in  Palsgr.  921  A  man  doutfult 
and  suspect  of  jelous  (son fee  one  us).  1593  SHAKS.  Liter. 
800  I>et  not  the  iealous  dale  behold  that  face.  1607  MIDDI.K- 
TuN  Fli'f  dnllaiits  i.  i,  My  master  is  very  jealous  of  the 
pestilence.  1622  WITHER  Mistr.  Philar.  in  Arb.  Garner 
\\ .  420  Never  did  the  jealous 'st  ear  Any  muttering 
rumour  hear,  a  1639  WOTTON  in  Reliq,  (1651)  524  The 
jealous  Trout,  that  low  did  lie,  Rose  at  a  wel-dissembled 
Klie.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mag.  Arts  fy  Sc,  III.  xiii.  398,  I  am 
jealous  ofsome  baneful  Experiment  to  follow.  1868  ATKINSON 
( 'fi'i'dand Gloss.!  Jealous^  apprehensive,  read)'  to  anticipate 
something,  .more  or  less  unpleasant  in  its  nature, 
t  b.  Doubtful,  mistrustful.  Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  Jut.  C.  i.  ii.  162  That  you  do  loue  me,  I  am 
nothing  iealous.  1682  SCARLETT  Exchanges  216  When.. 
the  Acceptant  afterwards  repents,  and  is  jealous  whether 
the  Drawer  will  really  accept  of  bis  Re-draughts. 

6.  Suspiciously  vigilant  against,  or  to  prevent, 
something  (expressed  or  understood)  ;   vigilant  in 
scrutinizing. 

1601  R,  JOHNSON  Kingd.  «$•  Coninnv.  (1603^  215  They  are 
very  iealous  to  shew  themselves  fearefull  or  base  minded  in 
worde  or  deede.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  IHomirs  Erotncna 
51  The  Princesse . .  was  jealous  lest  her  griefe  [for  her 
brother's  death]  should  grow  to  be  displeased  with  her,  for 
adventuring  her  selfe  to  the  gust  of  a  curious  sight.  1709 
STKVI-E  Ann.  Kef.  I.  1.  499  They  were  very  jealous  of  any 
Popish  prince  to  become  her  husband.  1797  MKS.  RAIX:MI-TE 
Italian  Ixi.  (18241  641  He  examined  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
emotions  he  witnessed.  1843  POE  Purloined  Let.  Wks.  1864 
I.  268  The  most  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  microscope.  1866 
ROCEKS  Agric.  $  Prices  I.  xxi.  549  Measures  [of  weight,  etc.] 
were  subject  to  jealous  supervision. 

b.  transf.  Requiring  suspicious  or  careful  vigi- 
lance ;  delicate,  ticklish.  ?  Obs. 

1600  E,  UI.OUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  127  The  difficultie  . .  to 
fiude  a  tru^tie  person  in  so  dangerous  and  iealous  a  cause 
as  this  is.  1672  MAKVELL  Reh.  Transp.  I.  267  Nor  shall  I 
dwell  too  long  upon  so  jealous  or  impertinent  a  subjeU. 

t  7.  Jealous  glass,  an  old  name  for  glass  which 
is  translucent,  but  cannot  be  seen  through  :  see 
quots,,  and  cf.  JALOCSIE.  Obs. 

1703  T.  N.  City  -^  C.  Purchaser  153  fealews  Glass.. \*  a 

sort  of  wrinkled  Glass  of  such  a  Quality,  that  one  cannot 

distinctly  .see  what  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  it.     1726  R. 

/* iti lifer's  Diet.  s.v.  Glass,  This  Jealous  Glass  . .  is 

I  d  in  and  about  London,  to  put  into  the  lower 


Js  the  bank,  as  provided  by  the  original  lca>e.] 

8.  Catnip  w,  jealous-headed^  -cycJt  etc. 
1679  M.  Ursi>KN  Further  Disco-:'.   Bees  122  Tu  answer 
1  leaded  persons     1704  Siri  1,1:  Lying  /.orrt  i).  i. 
1719  SA\  A(,K  /.o;;'  hi  I '('//  i.  i.  9  Some  jcaluin-  j 

iher  must  interfere.      1815  It'onrans  tt'ill  M.  i,  1  am 
told  he  is  a  uir-ed  silly,  jealoun-pated  fellow. 


JEALOUSY. 

t  JealoU'Se,  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  7  jealouze. 
9  jealous,  [ad.  F.  jahnser^  with  spelling  con- 
formed to  J KAH its.  Xo\\  chiefly  Sc.  and  north, 
dial,  and  spelt  JALOI^E,  <j.v.]  trans.  To  suspect 
;a  thing  or  person) ;  to  have  a  suspicion  that :  see 
JALOUSE  v.  2. 

1682  IU-SYAN  Holy  H'ar\\\,  It   wa>  jealoused  that  they 

were  too  familiar  with  them.     1682  KI.A\  EU  Fear  32  A  guilty 

icncc  .  .  distrusts  all,  doubts  and  jealou/cth  all.      1703 

It.  WILLIAMSON  Serin,  bef.  Gen.  Assembly  Edinburgh  48 

\\ith   attestations  justly  jealoused.     1718   W'odrtnv  Corr. 

1     11843)  II.  377  But  I  jealouse,  if  the  Lord  take  him  away,  it 

'     will  be  so  sudden.    1721  WODROW  Suffer.  C/t.  Scot.  I.  7  The 

Brethren,  .did  very  much  fear  and  jealouse  Mr.  JamesSharp. 

1827  CARLYLE  in  Froude  LiJ,  1 1882   I.  xxii.  430  Will  you  be 

good  neighbours  or  bad?     I  cannot  say.  . .  I  jealouse  you. 

1876  It  'kitty  Gloss,  s.v., '  I  jealous'd  it '. 

Hence  t  Jealoirsed  fpl.  a.,  suspected. 

1695  J.  SAGE  Article  Wks.  1844  I.  268  She  assisted  the 
Scottish  subjects  against  their  native  Sovereign  (her  jea- 
loused compel  itrix). 

t  Jealous-hood.  So  printed  in  the  4th  Folio 
of  Shakspere  (1685 %,  and  taken  by  some  as  a  single 
word,  with  the  sense  'jealousy '. 

All  the  quartos  and  the  first  three  folios  have  the  two 
words  jealous  hood,  which  is  presumably  the  true  reading  ; 
old  Capulet,  in  applying  the  phrase  to  his  wife,  either  using 
koodvt  the  type  of  the  female  head,  or  alluding  to  the  use 
of  a  hood  as  a  disguise  for  a  jealous  spy.  Cf.  the  personal 
application  of  chaperon  ;  also  mad-cnf,  sly-boots,  etc. 

[1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  *  ;7«/.  iv.  iv.  13  A  iealous  hood,  a  ieabus 
hood  [1685  jealous-hood],  Now  fellow,  what  there'/]  1846 
WOHCESTER,  Jealous-hood,  Jealousy  Shak.  So  later  Diets. 

Jealously  (d^e-bsli).  adv.    [f. 

-i.y  2.]     In  a  jealous  manner. 

fl.   Zealously,  eagerly.   Obs. 

1388  WYCLIF  Joel  ii.  18  The  Lord  louyde  gelousli  liis 
lond.  1549  COVEKUALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  iv.  Ccijb, 
Some  ielously  wooe  you  and  as  it  were  enuiyng  at  me, 
labor  to  wynne  your  fauor. 

2.  In  a  way  characterized  by  jealousy  (in  mod. 
senses);  with  watchful  care  for  preservation  ;  with 
apprehension  of  rivalry,  or  («/.)  of  loss  or  damage. 

1718  STRYTE  Whit  gift  in.  xxiii,  He  had  always  hoped 
that  her  Majesty's  safety,  .should  be  jealously  preserved. 
a  1788  MICKLE  Siege  Marseilles  in.  v,  He  stamps  the 
ground;  then  jealously  casts  round  His  burning  eyes,  as 
if  he  fear'd  his  thoughts  Were  listen'd  to.  1857  KKBLI-: 
Euchar.  Adcrtit.  31  Surely  U  is  natural  that  we  should.. 
jealously  guard  them,  and  scrupulously  make  the  most  uf 
them.  1868  KKKI:M\X  \crm.  Cony.  II.  vii,  29  They  were 
doubtless  jealously  watched. 

f  3.  Suspiciously,  distrustfully.  Obs.  (exc.  dial. 

1628  DiGiiv  l-'oy.  J /i '(///.  84  But  seeing  they  wrought 
jealously  of  me.  (Still  common  dialectally.) 

Jea  lousiiess.  No\v;w/v.  [f.asprec.  + -xi:s,s.] 
The  quality  of  being  jealous  ;  jealousy;  suspicion. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Strtn.  Set  Wks.  I.  88  Ghana,  K't  is  geluus- 
lies.  138*  —  Nntn.  v.  15  If  the  spiryt  of  gelousnes  slire 
the  man  a^ens  his  wijf.  —  Song  Sol.  viii.  6  .Strong  is  as 
deth  looue,  hard  as  belle  ieloiisnes^e.  (  1420  Avon;  Arth. 
Ixiv,  Of  jelusnes  be  thou  bold,  a  1626  BACON  M'ar  with 
Spain  in  Ilarl.  Misc.  >  Malh.)  IV.  135  Not  out  of  umbrages, 
light  jealousness,  apprehensions  afar  ofT,  but  out  of  clear 
foresight  of  imminent  danger.  1900  Longm,  Mag.  June 
141  Jealousness  does  not  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Louise's  early  training. 


t  Jealouste.   Obs.     [from  OF.  type  *ja 
i.jafattxt-ouse:  see -TV.]     Jealousy;  zeal. 

1382  WVCLIF  A'nw.  v.  15  The  sacrifice  of  gelouste  it  is. 
—  Ps.  Ixxviii[i.]  5  Shal  be  tend  vp  as  fyr  thi  jelouste?  - 
isa.  lix.  17  Couered  with  the  mantil  of  ielouste. 

Jealousy  (dge'lasi).  Forms:  a.  3-5  gelusie, 
-usye,  4-6  gelosie,  -osy(e,  -ousie,  -ousy(e,  5 
-owsye,  -ozye,  6  (gelacy),  gealosie,  -osy  e, 
-ousy.  £.  4  ielesye,  4-7  ielousie,  -ousy,  45 
-ousye,  5  -acy,  5  6  -osy(e,  6  -usy,  -owsy,;  6-7 
iealousie,  -sye,  7-  jealousy.  7.  4  ialusy^e,  4-6 
-ousie,  -ousye,  6  -owsye.  8.  5  iolysye.  [a. 
OF.  gel osie,  jalousie  (  =  Pr.  and  It.  gttosia),  i.  gctos 
JKALOUS  :  see  -Y.]  The  quality  of  being  jealous. 

1 1.  Zeal  or  vehemence  of  feeling  against  some 
person  or  thing  ;  anger,  wrath,  indignation.  Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  25  pe  gelousy  (1382  W\\  i.n  //  'isrf.  v.  18 
ielouste]  of  Him  schal  tak  armor,  ^s:  arnie  l»e  crature  to 
venge  Him  on  be  wickid.  1535  (.A A  I-HL-AI  i  1'f/it.  xxix.  20 
His  wratb  and  gelousy  shall  smoke  ouer  soch  a  man.  1611 
BIBLE  Ps.  Ixxix.  5  How  long,  Lord,  wilt  thou  l>c  angi\ . 
euer?  shall  thy  ielousie  burne  like  fire'.'  1649  Ui-.  KKV- 
NOLDS  Hosea  i.  32  The  Ix^rd  shewing  the  jealousie  of  ln\ 
Justice. 

t  2.  Zeal  or  vehemence  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
person  or  thing;  devotion,  eagerness,  anxiety  to 
serve.  Obs. 

1436  /W.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  165  He  hadde  a  manere 
gelozye  To  hys  marchauntes,  and  lowede  hem  harttlye. 
1483  CAXTON  Cold.  Leg.  i;ob/i  The  luge  wyste  not  who  liail 
for  the  raJoucye  of  lustyse  (hat  he  h:*d.  //•/</.  44^-  i 
The  suctc  pcii-e)Hyon  of  thy  precious  body  wliiche  by 
I;ili>usye  of  loue  I  doo  take  I"--  to  im-  csrlit:wyng  of  damp- 
nacion.  1565  T.  Si  AI-LKION  /'or/r.  Faith  20  This  shall  the 
gelousy  of  the  Lorde  of  Ho.stes  brin^c  t  >  i 

3.  Solicitude  or  anxiety  for  the  preservation  or 
well-being  of  something  ;  vigilance  in  guarding 
a  possession  from  loss  or  damage. 

1387-8,  1526  [>ce  J  IALOUS  a,   ;}.      1601  R.  JOHN 

•S  Connnn:  11603)  109  A  citie  hoklen  by  !!  \' .  ith 

fi.  .a  ic.iliui  ;• 
>uke.      1639    I'.    HKI "t.is  ii . 


JEAMES. 

live  i'ltirely  pure,  and  . .  with  a  holy  jea!ou-.ie  of  the  pro- 
un -lion    of  her    integrity.     1738    I 
Ded. 

Jealousy  and  Distrust. ..  M<_n  m.i-, 
their  LioertHS,  nnd  I  think  They  ought 
They  have  no  immediate   Distrust  that  the    I 
;n  lu  invade  them.     1856  I 
;  Wks.  iL'ohn)  II.  8j  The  jealousy  of  eveT^ 
to  guard  itself,  is  a  testimony  lu  the  reality  they  have  found 

4.  The  state  of  mind  arising  from  the  suspicion, 
apprehension,  or  knowledge  of  rivalry  ;  a.   in  love, 
etc.  :  Fear  of  being  supplanted  in  the  affection,  or 
distrust  of  the  fidelity,  of  a  beloved  person,  esp. 
a  wife,  husband,  or  lover. 

1303  R.  BRUNXE  ff,in,/i.  Synnc  1896  lint  where  t>e  wyfe 
h.iji  gelousye,  per  bcb  wrdys  grete  and  hye.  C  1375  .V  . 
Saints,  Lfiinvntius  698  f>e  feynd.  .i;crt  hvme  Kil  In  I.iliuy, 
nd  his  wyf  had  mysdone  Vith  a  ^unye  knycht.  1:1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  441  The  fyr  of  IalouM._-  [?•  >•>-.  idusye, 
:sie,  gelesie,  lelonsie,  -sye]  vp  Merte  With  Inne  his 
bresl  and  hente  him  by  the  herte.  1432-50  tr.  // 
(Rolls)  IV.  349  For  contempte  of  vice  of  ioly-ye.  >53S 
COVEKDALK  SonfSi'l.  \\\\.  6  Loue  is  tnightie  as  the  death,  and 
gelousy  as  the  hell.  1611  KIIU.K  Xum,  v.  29  Tin--  is  the  law 
<>f  iclousies,  when  a  wife  goeth  aside  to  another  in  stead  of 
her  husband.  1711  AUDISON  Sfcct.  No,  170  P  2  Jealousy  is 
that  Pain  which  a  Man  feels  from  the  Apprehension  that  he 
is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  Person  whom  he  entirely  loves. 
1871  1  *  \i.r  '/'< -n  ( 't-xttttiandin.  ii.  63  Jealousy  is  but  the  anger 
and  pain  of  injured  and  insulted  Love. 

b.  in  respect  of  success  or  advantage  :  Fear  of 
losing  some  good  through,  the  rivalry  of  another; 
resentment  or  ill-will  towards  another  on  account 
of  advantage  or  superiority,  possible  or  actual,  on 
his  part ;  envy,  grudge. 

.1425  LYDGATE  A  ssc iitMy  of  Gods  640  Malyce,  Kroward- 
i  Met  lelacy.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  VIM.  .\iii.  There 
befelle  a  lalousye.  .betwyxe  kynye  Marke  and  Mr  Tristiam, 
for  they  lotted  bothe  one  lady.  1549  COVKRDALK,  etc.  Er,istn. 
far.  Kotn.  xi.  30  To  folowe  your  godlynes,  though  it  be  but 
euen  for  enuie  and  malice,  as  the  propertie  of  them  is  to  be 
gyuen  to  a  ialowsye.  1650  SIR  R.  STAPYLTOX  S(r,nfa\\-  L->n> 
<  .  H'tirresvi.  21  Lest  this  warrelike  Preparation  might  beget 
a  lelou-sy  in  the  minds  of  princes,  his  Majesty  satisfied 
them  by  his  Ambassadours.  11*715  BURNET  Own  Time  \\. 
(1724)  I.  208  This  drew  a  jealousy  on  me  from  the  Bishops. 
1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria.  I. 90  There  were  feuds  between  the 
partners  themselves,  occasioned,  .by  jealousy  of  rank.  1870 
FKKEMAN  Jv'nr-m.Cong.  (ed.all.  tv.  163  \Ve  see  traces  of  strong 
local  diversities,  sometimes  rising  into  local  jealousies.  1879 
MCCARTHY  Own  TIJIU-S  II.  xxv.  232  [Turkey]  reckoning  on 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  cabinets. 

c.  In  biblical  language,  attributed  to  God:  see 
JEALOUS  a.  4C,  and  cjuot.  1860  below. 

a  1125  Attcr.  R.  go  Ich  am  gelus  of  £>e,  Syon,  mi  leofmon, 
mid  muche  gelusie.  x6ix  BIBLE  Dent,  xxxii.  16  They  pro- 
uoktid  him  to  iealousie  with  strange  gods.  1622  DONNE 
.Serin.  i.  3  a,  lealous  of  his  iealousie.  He  will  not  have  his 
iealousie  despised  nor  forgotten.  1860  PustY  Mia.  Proplt. 
102  'Jealousy'  is  used.,  in  the  O.  T.  of  that  attribute  in 
(lod,  whereby  He  does  not  endure  the  love  of  His  creatures 
lobe  transferred  from  Him,  or  divided  with  Him.  Ibid. 
373  God's  jealousy  is  twofold.  It  is  an  intense  love,  not 
bearing  imperfections  or  unfaithfulness  in  that  which  It 
loves,  and  so  chastening  it ;  or  not  bearing  the  ill-dealings 
of  those  who  would  injure  what  It  loves,  and  so  destroying 
them. 

5.  Suspicion ;    apprehension    of  evil ;     mistrust. 
Now  dial,      f  To   have  in  jealousy :    to   be  sus- 
picious of,  suspect,  mistrust  (obs.}. 

fi38$CHAUCKR  L.  G.  \V.  J22  (Tkisfa)  Maydenys  been  I- 
kept  for  gelosye  Ful  streyte  lyst  they  dedyn  sum  folye. 
1523  PACE  Let.  to  Hen.  /'///  in  Strypc  Keel.  Mem.  (i?-^1 
I.  App.  xi.  22  Against  such  persons  as  are  had  in  a  jelosir  <  >f 
revolting.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  F///,  c.  24  §  i  Some  gelosie 
of  their  affection  and  favor  towardes  their  kinsmen  . .  hath 
bene  conceyued  and  had  against  them.  1659  I>.  PKLI.  Imf>r. 

.',-••,  Sailing,  .without  any  mistrust  or  jealousy  of  Sands. 
1702  J.  LOGAN'  in  /'<t.  I  list.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  82  Through  a 
jealousy  of  the  vessel  being  crank.  1714  C' i  i-.ss  COUPEK 
/?*Vrrv(iS64)36Hehad  some  little  Jealousy,  before  be  went, 
that  the  fine  Lady  was  Lady  Hat  net  Vere.  1793  SHKATON 

.'<iHfL.§  264  Some  suspicion  uf  the  Polpanu  KUhermen, 
as  having  cut  away  the  buoy. .;  a  jealousy  I  should  not  have 
given  way  to.  1893  STKVKNSON  Catriona  xi.  1 10,  I  judged 
it  was  beyond  the  course  of  nature  they  could  have  any 
jealousy  of  where  I  was. 

6.  =  jALOrsiK. 

1834  M.  Scui  r  (>««<.* -V/dV'f  xviii.  288,  I.. peered  through 
the  open  jealousies,  or  blinds,  on  the  scene  below. 

7.  alt  rib. 

1611  UIBLK  XHIH.  v.  25  Then  the  Priest  shall  take  the 
iulousie  offering  out  of  the  woman*  hand.  18993.  ByTLBK 
S/taks.  Sonn.  98  The  jealousy  series  must  be  dated  in  the 
spring  months  of  1585-6. 

Jeaines.  fa.  Obs.  form  of  the  personal  name 
JAMES,  b.  In  mod.  use  (after  Thackeray),  a  ludi- 
crous name  for  a  liveried  footmnn  fpron.  d^/m/.). 
Hence  Jeames-ism  ?ionce-iud.,  flunkeyism. 

<  1600  NOKUKN  Sj>,\\  />'>•;/.,  Cornu*.  Ded.,  To  the 
high  and  mi^htie  Prince  leiimcs,  by  diuine  prouidence, 
kinge  uf  Englande,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Irclande.  Ibid, 
i  -'2  That  is  betwene  St.  Jeaines  tide  and  the  feast  of 
\!l  Saynts.  1846  THACKBRAY  (title)  The  Diary  of  C  Jeaines 
dela  Pluche,  KM(.  1859  —  /  'ir^in.  xxxvii,  J  fames  with  his 
cocked  hat  and  long  cane,  [isj  passing  out  of  the  world.  1875 
JAS.  i  , •/ 'the  '600'  xv,  She  and  her  family., 

attended  by  B  tall  'Jeames'  in  plu-n.  1883  Ath,  • 
12  Oct.  459'!  '  Students  of  the  social  history  and  man: 
couit-  in^  to  1i'-  the  latest  modern  euphemism 

for  'Jeames-ism1  in  literature. 

Jean  (d#Ttn\  Forms :  a.  0  ieen,  lene, 
gei^aine,  ieaue,  ieyne,  ienne,  7  ieine,  7-  jean  ; 
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0-  7-  Jane.     [app.  t  Ml1!,  tictif, 

nc ,J anc ,  in  '  )|  .  /tints- 
\\\^\,\..  Jatnta,  Ciciua.  a   city  nt    Italy  ;  cf.  J.\NK, 

mi  (JKANK.J 

fl.    -   '  B.  Obs. 

1495  Mi  .  I'll    is-/: 

makvng.      *  15*4  CJm-  '     .Mary    /////, 

t  Jeen  mak\n^.     i6t, , 

call  the  IJastonel  or  Icitie  byti,  uliich  is  made  with.. great 

2.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth;  a  kind  of  fiMian. 
Orig.  ji ,  :<-!itin,  shoit 

.  /VrtH,  etc.  The  form  Jean*  is  u^-d  i 

a.      1567  in  Swayne  Sarum 
j'crdes  of  Jene  fustyan.     1575  Richmond,    Wills  (>url(-c->i 

•  ,.'ies  fiction  . .  \vj    y 

fustion.     1577  I  -.\hitt  gcanes.     1589  in 

H.  Hall  -  :.-!ie  fustian.    1589  ./iv.- 

/.'X-.  It'.  ,  -r.uirv  XXXII.   73   Whit 

iij.s\  \\d.     i6«  liousch.  Mcs.  Ld.  II'.  i/ward  (I1. 
/- -r,\  /'/,./. i,  A  quarter  of  jean  for  my  Ladie'>  stin.kin-%.   \-f 
1766  W.   GOKIKJN   (rt'n.   C&untinf-ko.  427,    2    ple<  ts    \    >.ird 
wide   white  jean.      1802   Brookes    ' 

i.umfaUures,  particularly  of  !i. 

1861  in  P.ryant  ^:  Gay  fJis!.  tr.  S.  11880)  I\'.  531  A  million 
yards  of  jeans.     1:1885  It\'td0n's  /';vztY.  AVtvrV-  TCV.  IV.    ;/i 
Kxecuted.  .on  a  ground  of  white  satin  jean. 
£.     1612   Tuw  AWVt-  A",  in.    v.    You    nm 
capacities,  Ye  jaue  judgments  \Dyce  rends  'jane'].      1662 
Stat.  Ireland  (1765)  II.   407   Fustians  called   janes.     1835 

JAi-.  XXXVIII.  164  A  new  salt  of  ram  juw. 

b.  //.  Garments  of  this  material. 
1879  Kirminglwn  Weekly  Post  26  Apr.  3/7  The  cook,  in 
his  spotles>  'jeans'  made  the  Usual  enquiry. 

C.  attrib.  mid  Comb.  Made  of  jean,  as  jean  cap, 
foot,  trousers,  etc.  Alsoy>aK-c/W,  -jacketed  adjs. 
1801  T.  S.  ^vi&Spfatdid Misery  II.  141  Habited  in.  .a  jean 
L;rey  frock.  1858  LYTTON  Whtit  Will  lie  efo  ?  i.  i,  'You 
are  a  keen  observer ',  r^id  he  of  the  jean  cap.  1885  Harper's 
i^fiiff.  Dec.  132  The  jeans-clad  mountaineers.  //'/</.,  A 
leather  belt  girded  his  brown  jeans  coat. 

Jeand(e,  jeant(e,  obs.  ft.  GIANT.  Jeapard, 
obs.  f.  JEOPARD  v.  Jear,  -e,  obs.  f.  JEEK  J//.1 

Jeaat,  obs.  f.  GIST  sb*  and  v.,  JEST  sb.  and  v. 

1:1567  in  Hist.  Xorthninbld.  11899)  V-  201  In  the  springe 
tyme.  .they  have  ther  cattell  jeasted  in  Shilbottell-wood, 

Jeat^e,  obs.  form  of  JET. 

Jeaundfe,  jeaunt(e,  obs.  forms  of  GIANT. 

Jebat,  jebbet,  jebet,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  GIBBET. 

Jeberd,  Jeblet,  obs.  ff.  JEOPARD,  GIBLET. 

Jebusite  (d.^e'bi^zait).  Name  of  a  tribe  of 
Canaanites,  dispossessed  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
In  i  jth  c.,  a  nickname  for  Roman  Catholics,  esp. 
Jesuits. 

1535  G>VEKD.\LE  Jttdg.  I.  21  Ye  lebusites  [\\"YCLIF  lebuse, 
lubuv.'i]  dwelt  ainon^u  the  children  of  Hen  lanun  at  leni- 
salem  vnto  this  daye!  1583  FULKE  Defence  (1843'  568  Yuur 
Jebusites,  that  must  be  called  *  fathers '.  1604  Stttylic. 
Mass£-}'ritst$  C  viij,  Henry  Sammier  a  lebusite  disguised 
in  the  habit  of  a  souldier.  1681  DRYDKN  Al*s.  -V  Ackit.  213 
And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jebusite. 

Hence  Jebusite  v.,  Jebusi  tic,  -i'tical,  -itish  a. 


1608  A.  WILLET  Hfxapla.  Exott.  62  The  desperate  plot  .. 
.ebusited  by  that  wicked  seede  and  seminarie  of  Satan.  1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  18  Ignatius  and  his  Colony  of 


lesuites  . .  that  lebusiticall  societie.  16..  SKMPILL  1'ic.lt 
Toolkfor  Popt  in  Harp  Renfrewshire  Ser.  n.  (1873)  8  Your 
Jelmsiiish  lesuits.  1681  I.)RVII':S  Ar-f.  ff  Adiit.  663  And 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  Then  groaning  under 
Jebusitick  crimes.  1898  K.  S.  WALLACE  Jerusalem  i.  20 
The  Jebusitic  occupation  was  of  later  date. 

Jebytt,  obs.  form  of  GIBBET. 

Jecirnin,  -my,  obs.  ff.  JASMINE,  JESSAMY. 

t  Je'corary,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  j&oraire 
(Cotgr.),  f.  L.jecur,  jecor-  liver:  see -AKV.]  Be- 
longing to  the  liver ;  hepatic. 

1684  tr.  lionets  Mere.  Comfit,  i.  14  To  Breathe  the  Jeco- 
rary,  or  Cephalick  Vein.  Ibid.  vi.  181  The  place  must  be 
the  ri  ;ht  jecorary  vein. 

t  Jectiga'tion.  OJ>s.  [a.  f.jectiyation  'wag- 
ging, shrugging '  (Cotgr.),  f.  med.L.  jtctigan,  f. 
jcut-Ject-,  ppl.  stem  of  L.  jacere  to  throw.]  A  wag- 
cine,  a  tremulous  movement. 

-        -•  -    .   .    •  -:-     —    Xvith 


,11693  UKQUHART  Ratdais  in.  xix.   159  With   various 
Jectigation  of  his  Fingers,  and  other  Uesticul 
in.  xlv.w  Shrugging  of  the  Shoulders,  and  Jectigation  of  the 


Jectour,  variant  of  JETTEK. 
Jedge,  variant  of  JADGE  Sf.,  Ol>s. 
Jee  (dg»),  v.  Sf.     [Origin  obscure  :  cf.  c 
1.  intr.  To  move,  to  stir ;  to  move  to  one  side ; 
to  move  to  and  fro  (quot.  17. 


•lit.    1896  ].  i 

hame  u-hen  Willie  jeed  a\va. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  move,  to  move ;  to  move 
flci'ri»  chift    <n  ilis|ilace  slightly. 

,  to  jee  it 

You  cannot  move  it.    1838  J.S 
.  Staw  up  our  stair  Sync  jce'l  the  door. 
Jee,  */'•    Sf.     [f.  prec.  vb.]     'A  move,  n^tin 
(Jam.  iS^o\     On  the  jee  \  off  the  straight,  A.IEK. 


JEER. 

1819  /•', 

'  jcc. 

Jee,  mk'.  ami  int.     a.  The  vt-rli-slcm  u 
vcibully  cir  a-i  ail  rxchlic 
b.       (\t:r.  int.,  a  \*  .naml  tu  .1  1 

1785  1 

dia  draw  ;  And  jee  !  the  door  gacd  to  UM  wa',     1880  I  \WIK- 

>-ON.  Jft  1808  T-  HARIIV 

<  y  the  creak  •  -t  Or  wag- 

Jeel  ully. 

a  1774  I 

i>H  7»««y'i 

•el. 

So  Jeel  v.  Ac.  inlr.  [!•'.  gtlcr],  to  stt  as  jelly,  In 
congeal,  to  'jell'. 

1896  IAN  MM  i  irntgit  205  S-v 

Mack  jam  upon  the  v^  icel '. 

Jecl,  sit.-  1.  of  Man.  [Manxy,«j/.  jfcill.jtcll, 
Ir.  dloghbhail  damage,  loss,  Olr.  digbail  diminu- 
tion.] Damage; 

1887  HALL  CM  \\iii.  147  \Vi 

ivi-l  l<>  tielp  you  out  of  this  JL-fl      1890  -<<xii.  II. 

^7g  In  all  this  jct-l  with  the  yiil  and  the  (It.vcrnor. 

Jeer  (d^i-J),  sbl  A'ant.  Forms:  5  iere,  7 
ieare,  ieere,  7-8  gear,  89  geer,  jear,  7-  jeer. 

[Origin  unascertained.]     Tacl- '  I;L;  ami 

lowering  the  lower  yards.      (Usually  in//.) 

1495  AVirvj/  .Jet.  //<«.  /  //  1 18961  188  Jerc-. 
takell.      IbiiL  sob  There  is    employed  ..iii 
ynch  conipas  for  makytig  of  ij  nut}  in-  liftes  and  a  mayne 
Jere.     1626  CAIT.  SMITH  Atciil.  Yit^ 

.1  Kare,  Itatch  lilies     167*   NAKBOROUCH    Jrnl. 
9  Sept.,  Captain  Fowles  comander  of  hi> 

(ii>[lli>sr(, 

i-olnander  of  a  collier  at  the  JL^      171*  \V.  I1 

He  was  lash'd  I  .diuh'd.    17^5  I  >i   r<> 

\'cy.  rtfutuf  World  (18401  87,  I  caused  him  to  be  brought 

to  the  gears,  with  a  haller  about  his  neck,  and  LKT 

whipped.     1761  FALLONKR  .V//;/7cr.  it.  320  I 

brails,  a  seaman  each  attends,    t  1860  H.  STUART  Stat>r,iH*s 

Lalc<  It.  24  How  will  you  reeve  the  jeers?  They  are  usually 

rove  with  a  reeving  line,  a  becket  is  fitted  in  one  ei. 

line,  and  both  ends  of  the  jeers. 
b.   Comb.,  asjtcr-l>itt.  -/'hit,  -cafstan,  -pulley. 

1495  Xaral  Ate.  lien.  /"// \iSg6  yes  vilh 

a  shyver  of  llrasse.  l6a6  CAPT.  SMIIH  ./,  t  ;//.  Yng.  Seamen 
i;  A  Icare  cai^terne  is  only  in  .;rcat  ships  to  hoysc  their 
saylts.  1706  rnn.Lils,  7<-i->,  or  J  piece  of 

Hawser  made  fast  to  the  Maiii-Yaid  and  Fore-Yard  in  great 
Ships,   its  use  being  to  help  to  hoise  up  the  Yar         t;t8 
,Y<i»-.  I'atagariin  (ed.  21  ,:  '  the  fure 

jeer  blocks  breaking  the  fore-yard  lame  down.  1867 
K.MMII  .v,i;/0j'i  Word-tit. t  "jitr-bitts,  those  to  which  the 
jeers  are  fastened  and  belayed. 

Jeer  &'(,\°i  ,si>.~-    Forms:  see  JEKUZ>.    [f.  next.] 
1.  An  act  of  jeering  ;  a  derisive  speech  or  utter- 
ance ;  a  scoff,  flout,  gibe,  taunt. 

1625  I'..  JONSON  Staplt  <;/'.Y.  iv.  i,  /  ///.  Madrigall,  a  ieere! 
I^leui.  I  know.  1642  SLINGSDY  Diary  (18361  82  [Lord 
Hiitham]  ,-tnilin.:  y  town  a  jear  y1  »•  he  comes  he  finds 
y"1  still  in  their  beds.  1650  FULLED  J'lwih  11.  vii.  159  An 
impudent  and  unseasonable  jeer, '  Had  Ziimi  peace  that  slew 
,  rainting  Iltustr.  145  Half 

afraid  he  had  put  a  Jear  upon  him.  and  that  he  should  be 
Laughed  at.  1719  SWIFT  Ci,irni  '//test.  <:• 
the  Uean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears,  Will  never 
have  done  with  his  gibes  and  l]i~  i<  CT-.  1821  UVUON  Sanaa. 
I.  ii.  366  With  his  savage  jeers.  1880  .Sn.Kc.tos  J.  I'ltmghm. 
t'ict.  16  A  blo»  is  much  sooner  forgotten  than  a  jeer. 

f  b.  The  action  of  jeering ;   mocker)-,  scoffing, 
derision.  06s. 

1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lt  Blanc's  'J'rav.  j88  The 
the  Sun.,  a  Spaniard  took  and  gam'd  away  in  a  ninht, 
whereupon   one   said  by  way  of  jeer,   that   he   h. 
away  the  Sun  before  he  was  up.   1676  MARVEI.L.I/>-.  -S/«ir*v 
4  W'ilh  the  utmost  extremity  of  Ieere,  Disdain,  an     ! 
lion.     1753  L.  M.  tr.  />«  BaiCii'sA.. 
Socrates  was  naturally  given  to  jeer  and  i, 

t2.   Phr.  Ill  a  jeer,  C?   in  a  huff,  i 

,579-80  NriR-tll  riutan-H,  (  , 
being  Tribune,  left  in  a  geere  {at.  :  iear]  the  e\. 
his  office,  and  went  into  Syria  i 
and  as  fondly  againe  he  returned  thence  upon  a  sodjune. 

3.  attiili.  and  Comb. 

1633  SHIKI.F.V  Trivinfh  A-a.v  =66  Yet  there  b. 
,,„..,,,    ,,,  :ives  jeer   maj 

nted  artillery  and  wit-murderers.  1659 
Af/i.  Inj.  fnnac.  (1840!  363  That  he  may  have  th. 
of  his  own  jeer-prayers  to  himself. 

Jeer  d.^i-j  ,  v.  Forms :  6  geare,  gyre,  gyere. 
6-7  geere,  giere,  7  geer,  jear;e,  jeere,  7-  jeer. 
[Origin  unascertained: 


has  been  suggested  as  allied;   but  it 

,  but  lies 

1.  tuff.    To   speak    or   call    out    in    <>erision    or 
mockery  ;  to  scoff  derisively.     Const.  <i/. 
1553   (implied   in    |KKKH«I.     ig*' 
-    'I. 


JEEBEK. 

thither  to  geere  at  him,  some  of  hi>  friends  to  mourne 
for  him.  1581  J.  I 

th    t;ieix-  :it  Ha.idun  by  w.iy 

•  n.  vi.  ji  lint  when  ; 

hcr  t  i-idgeare,  And  p.i>se  the  bonds  of  modest 

meri1  Iliaunce  he  despU'd.     1607  HIERUN 

.-.•:!  gicreih  at  Isaac.     1650  FVLLKK  /Vjfrt//  n.  v. 
,25  v.  -  ader,  but  doe  not  jeer  at  my  curiosity 

herein.  <i  1771  '  M;AV  '  '•><* r.  Christ  Cn>ss  AVrc,  Here  Grub- 
street  Geese  presume  to  joke  and  jeer.  1887  S/>e ctator  z  i 
May  .7-  i  The  meeting  only  jeered  at  him,  and  he  was 

alee  his  voice  heard. 

2.  trans.  To  address  or  treat  with  scornful  de- 
rision ;  to  deride,  flout,  openly  mock  or  scoff  at. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  22  Yea,  dost  thou  ieerc  & 

:ne  in  the  teeth?     1633  PRVSSE  Histrio-m.  Ep.  Ded., 

Do  they  not   deride  and  jeare   religion?    1*1645   HOUI.I.I, 

1 1,  Ixx.  1 08,  I  am  heer  for  my  good  qualities  as 

yuurcosin  Furtesi.ue  ^t-er'd  me  not  long  since.    1712  AKBUTH* 

NOT  John  Bull  in.  ii.  Some  odd  humours  . .  for  which  John 

would  jeer  her.     1821  CI.AKK  /'///.  Minstr,  I.  190,  I  jeer  my 

weakness,  painfully  repent.    1852  M:ss  YONGE  Ctinit-os  I,  xlu 

^51   The  mob  pelted  him  and  jeered  him  by  his  assumed 

name  of  King  Arthur. 

3.  quasi-/nwu.  To  drive  (intot  out  of,  etc.,  some- 
thing1 by  jeering. 

a  1661  FULLER  li'orthics,  StaJFordsh.  11662)  lit.  47  A  Fool 
of  Mans  making,  jeered  into  it  by  general  Dirision.  1677 
(iiLPis  OeffHfftat,  11867'  5  So  far  from  being  jeered  out  of 
our  religion,  that  [etc.],  a  1810  TANNAHILL/ Vt'*.  /r/,vr.  (1846) 
i  jeer  my  ancient  wooer  hame.  1833  HT.  MAKTINKM- 
Manch.  St-<  ..•-•>*  would  jeer  me  off  the  stand. 

Jeerer  (dsi^rai).  Forms :  see  JEER  v. ;  also 
6  girar.  [f.  JEER  v.  +  -EB  *.]  One  who  jeers  or 
calls  out  in  derision  ;  a  mocker,  scoffer. 

*553  in  Strype  Ecct.  Mem,  (1721)  III.  App.  xi.  28  All  ar 
•  rers  and  mockers.  1562  LEIGH  Armorie  11597)  A  iv, 
-irars  nowe  be,  who  seeming  to  contemne  all  thinges, 
become  themselues  a  contempt  to  all  men.  1569  FOXK  A. 
<V  -^-  (1583)  2105  Henry  Smith  ..  bey  115  now  a  foule  gierer 
and  a  scornfull  scorner  of  that  religion  which  before  he  pro- 
fessed ..  strangled  himselfe.  1637  JACKSON  Treat.  G&fs 
Forewarn.  Wks.  1844  VI.  131  He  . .  doth  either  jeer  our 
Saviour  or  make  him  to  be  a  jeerer  of  the  sons  of  affliction. 
1837  MAJOR  RICHARDSON  Brit.  Legion  iii.  (ed.  2)  61  The 
grumbler  and  the  jeerer  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  road. 

Jeering  (drf**rii|),«j£/. rfi  [f. as  prec.  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  JEER;  the  utterance  of 
derisive  mockery ;  scoffing. 

1561  Up.  Cox  Let.  to  Parker  \\\  Strype  Parker  \\.  viii, 
(1711)  109  What  rejoicing  and  ieering  the  Adversaries  make. 
1625  B.  TOHSOM  Staple  of  N.  iv.  i,  Call  you  this  ieering! 
I  can  play  at  this.  17*4  RAMSAY  Throw  tht?  Wood  ii, 
Their  jeering  ga'es  aft  to  my  heart  wi'a  knell.  1867  SMILES 
Huguenots  Eng.  ii.  (1880)  27  These  jeerings  of  the  towns- 
folk  reached  his  ears  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 

Jeering,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  -.]  That 
jeers ;  scornfully  mocking,  derisively  scoffing. 

1581  J.  I-JKI.L  Had  don's  Answ.  Osor.  258  b,  Here  is  no 
want  of  any  thing  nowe,  but  of  some  gyering  Gnato,  which, 
may  lowt  this  Thraso  out  of  hys  paynted  coat.  1593 
SHAKS.  Lu<.r.  1812  Esteemed  . .  As  seelie  ieering  idiots  are 
with  Kings.  1598  H.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  \.  ii,  Such 
petulant,  geering  gamsters  that  can  spare  No.  .subject  from 
their  jest.  1762  LL <>yn  Hare  fy  Tort.  Poems  37  Friend 
tortoise,  quoth  the  jeering  hare,  Your  burthen's  more  than 

Sju  can  bear.     1828  CARLVLE  Misc.,  Goethe  (18721  II.  198 
vcn  in  the-se  trivial,  jeering,  withered,  unbelieving  days. 

Jeeringly,  adv-  [f.  prec.  +-LY  -.]  In  a  jeer- 
ing manner  ;  in  the  way  of  scornful  derision. 

1637  LAUD  Sft.  Star-Chamber  14  June  56  The  King  and 
his  Chappell  are  most  jeeringly  and  with  scorne  abused, 
1845  Lu.  CAMPBELL  Chancellors  (1857)  III.  liv.  76  He  jeer- 
ingly advises  him  not  to  be  too  much  cast  down. 

t  Jee*ry,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  JEEK  sb.-  +  -Y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  jeer;  scornfully  derisive. 

1606  DEKKER  Seven  Sinnes  vit.  (Arb.)  44  The  Courtiers 
giues  you  an  open  scoffe,  ye  clown  a  secret  mock,  the  Citttzen 
.  .a  ieery  frump. 

Jeet,  obs.  form  of  JET. 

Jeff  (d^ef  ,  sb.  Circus  slang.     A  rope. 

1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  vi,  Tight-Jeff  or  Slack-Jeff,  it 
don't  much  signify  ;  it's  only  tight-rope  and  slack-rope. 

Jeff,  v.  Printers  slang.  intr.  *  To  throw  or 
gamble  with  quadrats  as  with  dice '  (Jacobi 
Printers*  Vocab.  1888). 


Airier.  Humorist  (Farmer),  He  never  set  any  type 
except  in  the  rush  of  the  la.>t  day,  and  then  he  would 
smouch  all  the  poetry,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Jeff  for  the 
solid  takes. 

Jefferisite  (d.?e-foris9it  .  Min.  f \amed  1866, 
after  \V.  \V.  Jcfferis,  of  Westchester,  Pennsylvania  : 
see  -HE.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
and  magnesium,  in  foliated  crystals,  like  mica,  ex- 
foliating in  a  remarkable  manner  when  heated. 

1866  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  ii.  XLI.  248  Jefferisite,  a  new 
mineral  species.  1890  Ibid.  Ser.  in.  XL.  455  The  analogies 
between  kerrite  and  Jefferisite  are  perfectly  clear. 

Jeffersonian  (d.^efajsou-nianj,  a.  and  sb.  U.S. 
Hist,  and  Politics,  [f.  the  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, President  of  the  United  States  1801  to  1809.] 
A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  President  Jefferson,  or 
holding  the  political  doctrines  held  by  or  attri- 
buted to  him  (now  called  DEMOCRATIC,  q.v.). 

'856  i''f  .States  302  A  resolute  determination 

.  .n<n  t-j  b':  driven  from  the  Jeflersoni.in  creed  upon  Slavery. 

1888   BRILL  Amrr.  Comm-.i,.  II.   in.  liii.  33,  One  of  these 

tuo  parlies  carried  on,  under  the  name  of  Democrats,  the 

I   the  JefferMinian    Rcpubii 

the    slave- 
holders  stopped  when  they  came  to  a  black  skin. 
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t>          A  supporter  or  follower  of  Jefferson  ;  an 

a.Ihcrent  of  the  political  doctrines  held  by  or  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  a  Democrat. 

1880  I.ibr.  I'nk:  Knmvl.  lN.  V.)  1.  91  The  Jeflersonians 
were  eager  for  discriminations  again*!  England.  1888  BRYCK 
»iiinv.  II.  in.  liii.  326  The  JefTersoniuns  had  inure 
faith  in  the  masses  and  in  leaving  things  alone,  together 
with  less  respect  for  authority. 

Hence  Jefferscrnianism,  the  political  doctrines 
held  by  or  attributed  to  Jefferson. 

1876  H.  C.  I,,.K;I  in  .V.  Amcr.  A\;:  CXX1II.  137  Ulti- 
mately JetTeisonianism  must  have  prevailed,  but  at  the 
time  of  its  actual  triumph  it  came  too  soon. 

Jeffersonite  (dse-faisanait).  Min.  [Named 
1822,  alter  President  Jefferson  :  see  prec.  and  -ITK.] 
A  greenish -black  variety  of  pyroxene,  containing 
some  zinc  and  manganese. 

i8aa  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  V.  402  Jeffersonile  ..has  a  great 
rcM/mblance  to  pyroxene.  1852  SHKPARU  Min.  199  Jeffer- 
sonite. .abounds  in  iron  and  manganese. 

Jeff  (d^eg).  [With  sense  I  cf.  JACK  sl/1  30 ; 
with  2  cLjeagg,  JADGE.] 

fl-    =  JACK  rf.l  30,  a  young  pike.   Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Latu-£ron,  a  leg,  or  lacke  ;  a  Pickerell  thats 
about  a  foot  long.     1708  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  !x. 
246  [in  a  list  of  fish,  shell-fish,  etc.]  Jegs. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1875  KN-IGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Jcf,  a  templet  or  gage  . .  for 
verifying  shapes  of  parts  in  gun  and  gun-stock  making. 

t  Je-gget.  Ol's.  rare—  °. 

1736  AINSWORTH  Lat.  Did.,  Ajegget  [sausage],  Tuceliini. 

Jegotte,  obs.  form  of  Giuoi1. 

Jehad :  see  JIHAD,  a  Mohammedan  religious  war. 

Je-ho,  var.  of  GEE-HO  :  in  quot.  used  as  sb. 

1731  ? ARBUTHNOT  Ace.  inuglicutfs  Treat.  Scolding 
Ancients  25  Like  the  Je-ho  to  loitering  Horses. 

!  Jehovah  (dj/hJu-va).  [The  English  and 
common  European  representation, since  the  i6th  c., 
of  the  Hebrew  divine  name  HliT.  This  word  (the 
'  sacred  tetragrammaton ')  having  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  too  sacred  for  utterance,  was 
pointed  in  the  O.T.  by  the  Masoretes,  rriiT,  with 
the  vowels  '  (  =  a),  o,  a,  of  ^ilS  (addndi],  as  a 
direction  to  the  reader  to  substitute  ADONAI  for  the 
'  ineffable  name ' ;  which  is  actually  done  by  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  Exodus  vi.  3,  and 
hence  by  Wyclif.  Students  of  Hebrew  at  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters  took  these  vowels  as  those  of  the 
word  pVT  llHUH,  JHVH)  itself,  which  was 
accordingly  transliterated  in  Latin  spelling  as 
IeHoVa(H),  i.e.  lehotia'Jt.  It  is  now  held  that 
the  original  name  was  laHUe(H),  \.e.Jahve(h,  or 
with  the  English  values  of  the  letters,  Yahwe\h, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  forms  is  now  generally 
used  by  writers  upon  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  word  has  generally  been  understood  to  be  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  niH  hawah  to  be,  to  exist, 
as  if  '  he  that  is  ',  '  the  self-existent ',  or  '  the  one 
ever  coming  into  manifestation ' ;  this  origin  is  now 
disputed,  but  no  conjectured  derivation  which  has 
been  substituted  has  found  general  acceptance. 

The  following  is  cited  as  the  first  use  of  the  form  Ichoita 

1516  P.  GALATINUS  DC  A  ream's  Catlt.  I  'crita'is  it.  If.  xlviij, 
Non  cmin  h$  quatuor  litere.  niT  si,  ut  punclat£  sunt, 
legantttr,  loua  reddunt :  sed  (ut  ipse  optime  nosti)  lehoua 
efficiunt-] 

The  principal  and  personal  name  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  in  English  versions  usually  repre- 
sented by  '  the  LORD  '.  Hence  in  modern  Chris- 
tian use,  =God,  the  Almighty. 

IS3°  'I'lNDALE  A'.ro</.  vi.  3,  I  appeared  vnto  Abraham  Isaac 
and  Jacob  an  allmightie  God :  but  in  my  name  lehouah 
[/(•^'cY/yAdonay]  was  I  not  knowne  vnto  them.  1539  BIBLE 
(Oreati  J's.  Ixxxiii.  io  They  shall  know  that  thou  (whose  name 
is  lehoua)  art  only  the  most  hyest  ouer  all  the  earth.  1600 
HKYWOOD  Htiiv.  //',  Author  to  Bk.  24  If  then  the  world  a 
theater  present . .  In  which  lehove  does  as  spectator  sit.  1667 
MILTON  P.  L.  VII.  602  Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power.  1738  POPE  L'ui-:  Prayer  4  Father  of  All !  in 
j  ev'ry  Age,  In  ev'ry  Clime  ador'd,  By  Saint,  by  Savage,  and 
,  by  Sage,  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  !  1821  BVKON  Cam  i.  i, 
All  hail  !  Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail  !  1860 
PUSEY  Min.  Protth.  77  It  is  better  to  own  ignorance,  how 
this  Name  of  God  is  pronounced,  than  to  use  the  name 
Jehovah,  which  is  certainly  wrong,  or  any  other,  which  can 
:  only  be  conjectural 

fl.  Examples  of  recent  forms  of  the  word. 
1869  J.  E.  CARPENTER  tr.  K-jralifs  Hist.  Israel  II.  130 
Jahveh  alone  was  the  true  defence.  1892  MOXTEKIORE  II ib- 
bert  Lfit.  45  Yahveh,  to  the  Israelite,  was  emphatically  the 
God  of  Right.  1899  R.  H.  CHARLES  Esc/iatol.,  Htb.,  Jnu. 
<V  Chr.  8  As  the  natural  God,  Yahwe  was  the  invisible  Head 
of  the  nation. 

Hence  t  Jeho  vian,  Jeho'vic  cu/j's.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  Jehovah,  t  Jeho'vism,  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people  and  church. 

i8zz  C.  WKLLS  Slot-its  afltr  Xuturc  (183:)  218   His  in- 

vctcracy  of  purpose  was  in  its  depth  Satanic,  as  a  saint's  is 

Jehovian.    1872  D.  BKOWN  Life  John  Duncan  xi.  228  On  this 

Jchovism  Mr.  Duncan  would  at  times  wax  grand.   1884  ' ;.  I  . 

iii.  46  As  He  announced  the  un- 

oame,  he  at  the  same  time  interpreted  it. 

Jehovist  (dgfhtffc'vigt;.     [i.  JLHCA\AH  T  -IST.] 


JEJUNE. 

1 1.  One  who  holds  that  the  vowel-points  annexed 
to  the  word  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  represent  the  actual 
vowels  of  the  word ;  opposed  to  ADDNIST.  i 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suff.  s.v.  Adouists,  Adonisu  stands 
opposed  to  Jehovists  (see  also  ADONISI]. 

2.  A  name  applied  by  Hebraists  to  the  author 
(or  authors)  of  those  non-Deuteronomic  parts  of  the 
llexateuch  in  which  the  divine  name  is  the  word 
mrp,  rendered  '  Jehovah ' ;  opposed  to  ELOHI.ST. 

Now  more  usually  JAHMST  or  Yalmist,  in  accordance 
with  more  recent  notions  as  to  the  form  of  the  name. 

1844  M.  Si  CAR  i   t1.  T.  <.',ituii  i.iS-iyi  §  3.  50  The   lehovist 
(proh  pudor !  to  form  such  a  sacrilegious  appellation)  i.e. 
:     the  one  who  employs  Jehovah  [to  designate  the  Godhead]. 
1856  DAVU>SON  Home's  lutroii.  II.  598  A  twofold  tradition 
seems  to  have  been  worked  up  by  the  Jehovist  [i 
.\\xvii.  23-30].     1861  —  httrad.  to  O.  T.  I.  30  In  biog: 
the  difference  between  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  is  remark- 
able.    1885  tr.  II  'cil/taiiicns  llist.  Israel  333  With  the  Jeho- 
vist also  the  genealogy  underlies  the  narrative  as  its  skeleton. 

Hence  Jehovi'stic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

,    Jehovist  or  Jehovists,  characterized  by  the  use  of 

the  name  'Jehovah';  also  (rarely)  pertaining  to 

the  religion  of  Jehovah.     In   both   senses   more 

recent  writers  use  JAHVISTIC  (or  Yahwiftic). 

1841   RVLAND  Hcngstctit-crg  on  rental.  (1847)  '•  ? 
instance  occurs  in  this  chapter  [Gen.  xii.J  where,  even  in  the 
Jehovislic  connection,  Elohim  is  required.     1856  I)  \ 
Hemft  Intnd.   II.  6^3  A  plan  can  be  discovered  in  the 
Jehovistic  as  well  as  in  the  Elohislic  document.     1885  ir 
U'cllliaHicn   in   Encycl.  Brit.   XVIII.   506  i    The   second 
Elohist   is   preserved   only   in   extracts    embodied    in    the 
Jehovistic  book.    1885  tr.  H  'cllhanscn's  Hist.  Israel  91  Not 
only  in  the  Jehovistic  but  also  in  the  Deuteronomic  legisla- 
tion the  festivals  rest  upon  agriculture. 

JehtUd^rhirt).  humorous.  [In  allusion  to  2  Kings 
ix.  20  '  the  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the 
son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth  furiously '.]     a.  A 
'    fast  or  furious  driver,     b.  A  driver,  a  coachman. 

1682  DKVDI.N  Medal  119  But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot- 
mouth'd  horse.  1682  S.  PORDAGE  Medal  Jlev.  124  And  if 
these  Jehu's  who  so  fiercely  drive,  In  their  sinister  Arts 
proceed  and  thrive.  1694  CONGREVE  Doiit'lc-Dealer  in.  iii, 
Our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman  When  my  lord  took  him. 
1759  GOLDSM.  Bee  No.  5  (Reverie),  He  assured  the  Coach- 
man that,  .his  baggage,  .was  perfectly  light.  But  Jehn  was 
inflexible.  1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVII.  243  'Team1  and 
,  '  Drag  '  are  terms  very  generally  made  use  of  by  ( lentlemeii 
i  Jehus.  1877  M.  M.  GRANT  Sun.Maidu,  He  admired  Gil- 
Lert  as  a  Jehu. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

J7SS  -1/**'.'  xxxiii.  2  There  came  behind  me  a  Jehu  driver 
of  a  phaeton.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl.  338  He  manages 
his  fiery  steeds  in  a  very  Jehu-like  style. 

Hence  Je  Ira  v.t  to  drive  {trans,  and  intr.}. 

1822  GALTSirA.  liyiie  II.  viii.  77  Miss  Julia  and  Mr. 
Mordaunt  jehuing  awa  in  a  chaise  and  four.  1825  Exam iner 
266/2  He  himself  was  Jehu-ing  this  four-wheeled  carriage. 

Jehup  v. :  see  GEE-UP.     Jeig,  obs.  Sc.  f.  Jin. 
Jeine,  obs.  form  of  JEAN. 
Jeistiecor  (djfstikpi).  Scotch  form  of  JUSTAU- 
conrs,  a  close-fitting  garment :  cf.  CHESTICOBE. 

1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  vi,  It's  a  sight  for  sair  een  to  see  a 
gold-laced  Jeistiecor  in  the  Ha'  garden  sac  late  at  e'en. 

Jeit,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  JET. 

Jejuna!  (dje'id^K-nal),  a.  [f.  JEJUX-UM  +  -AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jejunum. 

1887  in  Sj-a.  Sac.  Lex.  1897  Alikutt'sSyst.  Med.  III.  819 
Jejunal  intussusceptions. 

t  Jejuna'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  jcjtlnation- 
cm  ^Tertull.),  n.  of  action  from  jejuu'dre  to  fast.] 
Fasting,  abstinence  from  food. 

1623  COCKERAM,  leiiintitioit,  fasting.    1632  Ln  HGO\V  , 
x.  445  Restrained  to  a  relenting  ieiunation.  1658  in  PHII.I  us. 

Jejuna'tor.  rare,  [late  L.,  agent-n.  fromy.y//- 
nare  to  fast.]  A  faster. 

1858  Earnest  Exhort.  Chr.  Unity  v.  400  The  recipient.-,  uf 
the  jejunator's  acts  of  bounty. 

Jejune  \d&,dzfrn),  a.  [ad.  'L.jijilit-us  fasting.] 

tl.  Without  footl,  fasting;  hungry.   Obs. 

a  1619  FOTHERBV  Athcoin.  n.  ii.  §  2  (1622)  199  When  their 
Bellies  are  distended,  and  full ;  yet  their  appetites  are 
ieiune,  and  em|itie.  1670  J.  BKALE  in  I'hil.  Trails.  V.  1162 
Poor  and  jejune  people,  who  are  ace-i^tomecl  to  drinks 
almost  as  weak  as  water,  a  1754  J.  M'LAeRiN  Serin,  ff 
Ess.  11755)  156  That  cold,  jejune,  lifeless  frame. 

2.  Deficient  in  nourishing  or  substantial  (physi- 
cal) qualities;   thin,  attenuated,  scanty;    m< ,. 
unsatisfying ;  (of  land)  poor,  barren. 

1646  SIR  'I'.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ef>,  in.  xxi.  162  Jejune  or 
limpid   water,  and   nearer  the   simplicity  of  its   KK  i 
a  1652  J.  SMITH  Sfl.  Disc.  v.  146  Those  jejune  and  insipid 
morsels.     1696  WHISTON   The.  Eartk  iv.   (172^1  352  They 
might  never  see  such  a  Poor,  Jejune,  and  Degenerate  State 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     1708  J.  Pmi.ips  Cyder  l.  54 
Not  from  the  sable  ground  expect  succe^,  Nor  fn  t 
taceous,  stubborn  and  jejune.   1833  J.  RENNIE  A  Ipk.  A  ngliug 
5  That  they  [tish]  are  best  pleased  with  such  jejune 
may  easily  be  confuted. 

3.  Unsatisfying  to  the  mind  or  soul;  dull,  flat, 
insipid,  bald,  dry,  uninteresting;  meagre,  scanty, 
thin,  poor  ;  wanting  in  substance  or  solidity.   Said 
of  thought,  feeling,  action,  etc.,  and  esp.  of  speech 
or  writing ;  also  trans/,  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
(The  prevailing  sense. 1 

1615  [implied  in  JKJUNKLY],     1647  1'    MOI;K  St'tig  if  Soul 
ii.  iii.   i.  xiii.  Jejune  exilities,    a  1652  .1. 
ii.  ^i  A  forced  and  jejune  ue\otiun,  vultl  uf  inward  Hie  and 


JEJUNELY. 

love.     1656-03  Bl-LLOKAK  K,ix.  E.rfes.  s.v.,  When 
ol  an  Urauon,  Sermon,  or  any  I  •  it  i.s  7(y  v//, 

we  mean  Sorry,  paltry,  and  very  dimerous  Muff.  1671 
R.  BOHUH  H  iiulw  Have  employed  so  ninth  time  in  such 
c'nl"V;J"<l  jejune  speculations.  fl7°S  BKKK:; 

Wks.    1871    IV.   478  The  short  jejune    way  in   mathe- 

ill  not  do  in  mctaphysiques.     1758  BLA,  x 
in  Lomm.  1.  16  He  gives  what  .serins. .a  lt,-y  jejune  and 
unsatisfactory  reason.     1818  HALLAM  .MM.  Ages  lil.I.  (1872) 
I.  395  The  chroniclers  of  tho.se  tim>-s  are  few  and  jejune 

1 4.  Jeju  ne  gut  -.  =  JBJDHUM.  Oh. 

1696  PHILLIPS  led.  5>,  Jejune  Gut,  the  second  of  the  small 
lints,  K>  called,  because  it  is  frequently  empty. 

Jejunely  (dj^dguuli  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY-.] 
In  a  jejune  manner;  meagrely,  insipidly. 

1615  SIR  E.  HOBY  Curry-Combe  ii.  100  The  KniKht  saw 
how  leiunely  his  Aduersary  pleaded  for  Purgatory  1665 
BOYLK  Vw  Exf.  Cold  Pref.,  Wks.  I772  II.  4,5  Other 
learned  writers.,  have  handled  it  exceedingly  jejunely.  1803 
SYD.  SMITH  F.lrm.  Si:  Mar.  rhilos.  (1850)  170.  1850  Sut 
H.  I  AVLOK  .i'/Vrf.  Summer  >.  ii,  And  teach  us,  not  jejunely 
what  we  are,  But  what  we  may  be  when  the  Parian  block 
Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias. 

Jejuneness  (dj/id.^i^nesX  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-XES3.]  The  quality  of  being  jejune. 

1.  Deficiency  of  (physical)  substance;    thinness, 
meagreness,  attenuation. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  799  The  leiunenesse  or  extreme  Com- 
minution  of  Spirits.  1703  Art  I'iutners  f,-  Wine-Coopers  5 
The  grand  and  proxim  Cause  seems  to  be  their  Jejuneness 
and  poverty  of  Spirits. 

2.  Emptiness  of  interest  or   intellectually  satis- 
fying quality  ;  baldness,  meagreness,  poverty. 

1655  FULLER  CA.  Hist.  viu.  i.  §  41  Many  much  admirin- 
the  jejunenesse  of  his  discourse.  1796  BUKKK  Let.  to  .\ol-lc 
Lord  Wks.  VIII.  48  The  Jejuneness  and  penury  of  our 
municipal  law.  1886  STUBUS  Led.  Hist.  xv.  330  The  pages 
of  the  annalist,  where  there  are  any,  arc  so  dull  that  \ve 
scarcely  complain  of  their  Jejuneness. 

Jeju-nery.  nmce-wd.  [f.  JEJUNE  +  -ERV.] 
Fasting  ;  jejune  writing. 

1846  LANDOK  Wks.  II.  157/2  For  these  forty  good  verses 
you  will  pardon,  '  After  forty  days'  fasting  had  remained  '. 
.  .Very  much  like  the  progress  of  Milton  himself  in  this 
jejunery. 

Jejunity  (dg/idjw-mti).  [ad.  L.  fijnnitds 
emptiness  of  stomach,  fasting,  meagreness,  f.  j'fjii- 
ims  JEJUNE.]  =JEJUXENESS. 

1613  COCKKKAM,  leiunitie,  harrennesse,  or  slendernesse  of 
stile.  1719  BEKTLEY  Epist.,  to  S.  Clarke  18  Nov.,  Pray 
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ji'onite. 

Jejnno-  (dgzid^no),  used  as  combining  form 
of  JEJUNUM,  as  in  jejuno-dnode'nala.,  belonging 
to  the  jejunum  and  the  duodenum. 

i&yj  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  111.  59I  The  jejuno-duodenal 
orifice  is  narrowed. 

II  Jejunum  (ds/^tt-nom').  Anat.  Also  6  ieiu- 
nium.  [Medueval  application  of  L.  jejunum, 
neuter  of  jejunus  JEJUNE  a.  (sc.  intestinum).  So 
F.  jejunum  (1541  in  HaU.-Darm.).] 

The  second  part  of  the  small  intestine,  between 
the  duodenum  and  ileum,  the  limits  of  which, 
where  it  passes  into  the  ileum,  are  ill-defined. 

[1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DC  P.  R.  v.  xlii.  (1495)  158  The    ' 
seconde  subtyll  gutte  in  latyn  is  callyd  ieiunium  to  vnder- 
stonde  in  englyssh,  fastynge,  for  he  is  alwaye  voyde  of  mete 
and  drynke,  that  gutte  putteth  of  al  thynges  fro  it  selfe,  and 
holdith  no  thynge  to  his  owne  fedynge.]     1541  R.  COPLAND     j 
Guydon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  H  iv,  After  this  is  the  gut  that     j 
hyght  Ieiunium,  bycause  it  is  alwayes  emptye  for  the  greate 
mullytude  of  messerayke  veynes  that  be  aboute  itcontynually 
suckynge  it     1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2302  The  excutu  . . 
red  coloured  like  the  jejunum  in  a  Man.     1831  R.  KNOX 
Cloguet's  Anat.  613  The  jejunum  occupies  the  two  upper 
fifths  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  ileum  the   rest  of  its 
extent.     It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  such  a  division  is 
arbitrary  and  has  no  sufficient  foundation. 

llJelab  (dje-lab).  Also  jelib,  jellab.  [ad. 
Arab.  i_>Lla.  jilyab  a  tunic.]  A  hooded  cloak 
worn  in  Morocco. 

1849  W.  S.  MAYO  Kaloolah  (1850)  170  The  jelib,  the 
haick,  the  barnouse  and  kaftan.  1889  HALL  CAINE  Scape- 
goat (1891)  I.  Introd.  17  His  dress  was  hardly  less  brilliant 
— a  chocolate  jellab  over  a  kaftan  of  several  colours. 

Jelacy,  jelesye,  obs.  forms  of  JEALOUSY. 
Jelefloure,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER. 
II  Jelick  (d^e-lik,  prop,  ye'lek).     Also  jelliok. 
[Turkish  eLb  yelek  waistcoat.]     A  vest  or  bodice 

worn  by  Turkish  women. 

1816  R.  TULLY  Narr.  10  Yrs.'  Kesid.  Tripoli  31  Over  it 
[her  chemise)  she  wore  a  gold  and  silver  tissue  jelick,  with 
coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down  the 
front._  1821  BYRON  Juan  in.  Ixx,  Of  all  the  dresses  I  select 
Haidee's  :  She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was  of  pale  yellow  ;. . 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas  AH  gold  and 
crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 

Jelious,  jelius,  obs.  forms  of  JEALOUS. 

Jell  (djel),  v.  U.S.  colloq.  [Back-formation 
from  JELLY  rf.]  intr.  To  become  a  jelly;  to 
congeal  or  jelly. 

1830-40  [Remembered  by  F.  Hall],  1874  M,ss  ALCOTT 
Little  ll'otiicft  W'edded  v,  She  reboik-d,  resugared,  and 
restrained,  but  that  dreadful  stuff  wouldn't/c//.  1879  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.  XIX.  823/1  One  of  the  gravest  questions  in  the 
domestic  economy,  whelher  the  jelly  will  'jtdl'. 
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Jellettite  'A',< 

after  Rev.  Prof.  Jellett  of  Dublin :    sou  -UK.]    'A 
green  variety  of  lime-in, n  gamut. 

1853  Arji.iis    in    y,  „   v      ,2O   Thu 

mineral,  which 

mineral,.  .,„<,„.      l868  ,,  _,       .  ,, 

is  green  Ka,,. 
from  the  inorjine  of  the  I'imk-l  gl 

Jelhco  (dge-lilu  .  Also  jeelyco.  Coriuptinn 
of  ANGELICA;  applied  also  to  another  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  Siuiii  helcnianum,  of  St.  Helena. 

1853   JOHNS-ION    Hot.   !•'..    B 

:  Ground-Ash.   1879!; m&  HOLLAND./ 

Jeehco,  Angelica  sy/-;-s!ris.     1884   MILLLK  flant-u.,  'Jel- 
hco ,  of  Si.  Helena,  SIMM  fultniaiatfn. 
Jellied    d.^-litl \  a.    [f.  JELLY  sb.  and  v.  +  -ED.] 
1.  Turned  into  jelly;  brought  to,  or  having,  the 
consistence  of  jelly  ;  congealed,  coagulated. 

'593  NASHE  Christ's    T.   (1613)  6,   Slimy  floodgates  f,,r 
thicke   lelhed   Eore    to   sluce  out    by.      1601    [;  M 
tasqnil  ff  Kath.  111.  185  Thou'lt  serue  to  make  him  gellidc 


ly  thro  my  • 

t  2.  Flavoured  with  jelly,  sweet.   Obs. 

a  1658  CI.KVKI.ASU  Poems  (167'?)  6  Now  to  the  melting  Kiss 

that  sips  The  Jellied  Philtre  of  her  Lips  ;  So  Sweet  there  is 

no  Tongue  can  prays't. 

Jellify  (dge-lifti; ,  v.    Also  jellyfy.    [See  -FT.] 

1.  trans.  To  convert  into  jelly ;  to  reduce  to  the 
consistence  of  jelly. 

.  f,8^6  SOUTHKY  Lett.  (1856)   I.  374  My  solids  seem  to  be 
jellified  by  so  much  shaking.     1866  BLACKMORK  Cr.  _\ 
Ivn.  (1883)  396  A  little  snake,  semi-transparent  and  jellified. 

2.  intr.  To  become  or  turn  into  a  jelly. 

1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  II.  201  Soap  jellyfies,  ink  turns 
mouldy. 

Hence  Je-llified  ///.  a. ;  also  Je  lliflca'tion,  the 
action  of  '  jellifying '. 

1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  i  Nov.,  A  bundle  of  jellytied 
seaweed.  1881  Sal.  Re-.:  24  Sept.  383/2  In  process  of 
jelhhcation.  1883  Har&uicJl's  Pketogr.  Chcm.  (ed.  Taylor! 
374  The  washing  of  the  jellified  emulsion  to  remove  from  it 
the  cry.stallizable  salts. 

Jellily,  adv.  :  see  after  JELLY  a. 

Jelloid.  [f.  JELLY  :  see  -on,.]  A  preparation 
of  some  drug  in  gelatine;  a  gelatine  tabloid. 

1898  AllbutCs  Syst.  Med.  V.  514  Little  lozenges  containing 
iron,  called  '  jelloids  '. 

Jellop,  Jelloped  :  see  JOLLOP,  JOLLOPED. 

Jelly  (dje-li),  sb.  Forms :  4  geli,  5  gelle,  5-6 
gele,  gely(e,  iely,  5-9  gelly,  6  gelley,  (chely, 
gelul,  6-7  gellie,  -ye,  iellie,  7-  jelly.  [ME. 
geU,  a.  F.ge/&  frost,  also  (i4th  c.  in  Littre)  jelly 
:— L.  gclata  frozen,  congealed,  pa.  pple.  of  gclai-c 
to  freeze,  used  subst.  in  Romanic  :  see  -ADE.] 

1.  An  article  of  food,  consisting  chiefly  of  gelatin, 
obtained  from  various  animal  tissues,  as  skin, 
tendons,  bones,  etc.,  by  boiling  and  subsequent 
cooling,  having  a  characteristic  soft  stiff  homo- 
geneous consistence,  and  usually  semitransparent. 
Also,  in  later  use,  a  preparation  of  the  juice  of 
fruit,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  thickened  into 
a  similar  consistence. 

'393  Isee  jelly-cloth  in  4).  14..  LYUG.  Uors,  Shcpc.  A  G. 
(Roxb.)  19  Of  the  .shepe  ..  Of  whos  hede  boylled  ..  Ther 
Cometh  a  gely  [.17,9.  Lamb.  306  lelyj  and  an  oynemt-nt. 
c.  1430  Two  Cookcry-bks.  25  Gelye  de  chare.  Ibia.  26  Gclye 
de  Fysshe  . .  Do  as  ^ou  dedyst  be  (>at  oj>er  Gelye.  1523 
FnzHERii.  llusb.  S  44  Tyll  it  b«gjm  to  waxc  thycke  lyke  a 
gelly.  1525-6  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  118231  I.  252  note, 
All  honest  manner  and  good  order, ..in  wine,  brawn,  chely, 
or  other  vitails.  a  1548  HALL  Cliron.,  lien.  I'll  I,  Sob, 
Spices,  fruites,  ielies,  and  banket  viandes.  1602  PLAT  De- 
lights (1605!  §  58  A  white  gelly  of  Almonds.  1657  R.  LIGON 
ffar&aaots  (1673)  37  Jelly  which  we  make  of  the  flesh  of 
young  pigs,  calves  feet,  and  a  cock.  1732  AHBL-TUNOT 
Rules  of  Diet  i.  in  Aliments,  etc.  249  The  Jelly  or  Juice  of 
Red  Cabbage,  bak'd  in  an  Oven.  Ibid.  252  Robs  and  Gel- 
lies  of  Garden  Fruils.  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  179  She 
desired  some  thick  jelly  made  from  chickens . .  to  be  served  up. 

fb.  The  substance  GELATIN,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  animal  jellies.  Obs. 

_  iSootr.  Lngrange'sChem.  II.  414  A  mucous  matter,  exceed- 
ingly soluble  in  warm  water,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Jelly.  1805  W.  SAUNDERS  Mill.  II  'atcrs  13  Animal 
gelly  which  is  easy  of  solution.  1839  G.  BIRD  A'at.  Phil. 
373  Jelly,  solutions  of  gum,  and  albuminous  fluids,  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  so  as  to  leave  an  indurated 
mass.  1855  MAYNK  Kxpos.  Lex.,  Jelly,  common  name  for 
the  substance  gelatine. 

2.  gen.  Anything  of  the  consistence  of  jelly ;  a 
gelatinous  substance  of  any  kind. 

c  1600  DONNE  Progr.  Soul  xxiii,  A  female  fishes  sandie 
Roe  With  the  males  ielly  newly  lev'ned  was.    1605  TIMMK 
Qttersit.  ill.  178  Take  of  . .  the  ielly  or  sperme  of  frogges, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  standing  waters.     1605  SHAKS.  Lear 
111.  vii.  83  Ser.  My  Lord,  you  haue  one  eye  left..  .Corn.  Lest 
it  see  more,  preuent  it ;  Out  vilde  gelly.     1631   '\' 
Bcleevc  as  you  list  in.  ix.   How  my  jelly  quakes  !      1673 
RAY  Jonrn.  Low  C.  121  One  would  verily  have  thm. 
that  . .  Stone  had  been  brut 

and  so  hardened.  1676  D'UnFtv  Mad.  //VX-/<  ,,.  i.  1^177 '  14, 
1  could  have  beaten  the  Woman  into  a  Jelly.  1793  ' 

^lath.    Lritl.    124   'I  i  lati  •!  iflly. 

which  one  sees  at  times  scattered  along  the  sea  shore.    1^46 
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JELLY. 

DAY  lr.  Simon's  Anita,  i 

lower  unto  Km. 

b.  sftc.  Applied  to  the  algn 

.  a  jelly-like 

•  >ed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  fallen 
'  star  '  i 

".  I*4I 

se  doth  tract    I 

1656 

earth  in  tlw  form  of  «trembli,  . 

1678  ,, 

all  in  purple  jellies.      !679 

ii  up  what  1  suppo... 
beencpzened  with  a  ielly.     1740 
266  Like  that  f.,1 

harth.  I766  I'tSNAM  y.ool.  (1768)  II.  4.4  I 
..  I  he  gelatinous  substance,  known  by  th< 
Shot,  or  Star  Gelly,  .  ..being 

nothing  but  the  half  digested  remmii  urms,  on 

w-lnch  these  birds  feed.     [1875  litNM 
Bot.  215  Nostoc..  consists,  when  mature,  of  .. 
of  momliform  threads  ..  imbedded  in  a  glutinous  j, 
thus  united  into  colonies.] 

c.  A  jelly-fish. 

1882  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  181/1  One  of  these  large  jellies 
bservcd..  moving  la/ily  al.  up,  its  disk  encircled  by  a 
halo  twenty-feet  in  diameter,  while  the  train  of  gleaming 
tentacles  stretched  away  two  hundred  feet  or  more. 

d.  A  mixture  of  gelatin  and  gKcetin  used  for 
mounting  microscopic  ol 

1856  CAKI'E.MKR  Miirouofc  -..46  This  Composition,  vihcn 
cold,  forms  a  very  stiff  jelly,    ibid.  (18911445  \Vhe,, 
tie  jelly  must  be  liquified  by  gentle  warmth,  and  it  i-.u-.tful 
t  '   warm  both  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  previous   to 
mounting. 

3.  cllipt.  A  jelly-glass.     (Cf.  a  salt. 

1709  ZtW.  Gtiz.  No.  4595  4  There  is  lately  brought  over  a 
ieat  Parcel  of..  German  Cut  and  Carv'd  Glu.-t--,  \\t. 
ellies,  Wine  and  Water  Tumblers  [etc.). 

4.  attrili.  and  Comb.,  as  jelly-broth,  -dish,  -glass, 
-mould,  -pot  ;  jelly-like  adj.  ;  t  jelly-blood,  clotted 
blood    (obs.)  ;    jelly-cloth,  a  cloth    for    straining 
jelly  ;  jelly-dog  \slang  ,  a  harrier  (so  called  from 
being  used  to  hunt   hares,  which   are  eaten  with 
currant  jelly;  ;   hence  jelly-dogging,  hunting  with 
harriers;  jelly  -lichen,  a  lichen  of  gelatinous  tex- 
ture, such  as  Collema  ;  jelly  -nut  (see  quot.)  ;  jelly- 
plant,  an  Australian  seaweed:    see   quot.  1866; 
t  jelly-poke  =  JELLY  -BAG. 

1583  STANVHUKSI   .Ends   iv.   (Arb.)  120  Thee  blatkned 

lyeblud,    hardning,   Shee  skunis   with  napkins.      1590 

S,-:K  F.  <7-  in.  iv.  40  They  softly  wipt  away  the  ^elly 

blood  From  th'orifice.     a  1648  DIGBY  Closet  I'fen.  (1669!  156 

Make  a   very   good   "gelly-brolh   of  Mutton.      1393  Earl 

J'oby's  £.rf.  iC'amdem  234  Et   pro   iij.  vergis  tele  pro  j 

;  loth,    xviiji.      1-1480   Guild  Aec.   in    P.lades    I'a.itmi 

(1882)   79,   ix   dosen   *gt]y   di-he».       1897   VV-    E.    NORMS 

Mariettas  Marriage  4  We  have  no  hounds  hereabouts, 

except  the  "jelly-dogs.     1889  K.  S.  S.  HADES-  POWELL  Fig- 

sticking  20  You  .  .  would  prefer  a  gallop  with  the  Quorn  .  .  to 

a  day's  "jelly  dogging  '.     1738  SU-AKI  m  PAH.  Trans.  XL. 

S  A  wine  or  "jelly  glass,  or  any  such  vessel  tapering  towards 

the     bottom.       1774    (io,  IVSM.    -\at.   Hist.    118181    IV. 

Studded  with  little  *jelly-like  drops.      1835-6  TOI.D  <  u/. 

Anat.   I.   ^12  '2  The  ..  jelly-like  body  uf  the   Polypifera. 

1860  All  I  ear  Kotina  No.  74.  557  Looking  at  schools  too 

;is  if  th..y  \vcic  'jell;  moulds,  and  the  young  mind  a 

jelly.     1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Traces  361  The  cocoanuts 

are   called   '"jelly-mils'   before  the   flesh    is  ripe  am: 

icd,  and  while  it  still  can  be  scraped  off  in  the  form  of 
a  delicious  thin  pulp.  1866  Tieas.  A'cr.  47;  i  Eucliciotui 
spcciosum  is  the  "Jelly-plant  of  Australia,  and  is  one  of  Ihc 
1  est  species  for  making  jelly,  size,  cement,  etc.  1516-17 
JiKtlianr  .in.  A'/  ih  v^uiteesi  106  Pro  Una  uln.  panni  lanei 
pro  le  "gclypoke,  Sa'.  <  1865  (',.  Gout  in  Cite.  St.  I.  233,1 
Coat  the  inside  of  a  glass  jar  or  earthen  "jelly-pot  with  wax. 

Jelly  (dge'lf,,  a.  S<.  Now  rare.  Also  - 
g-elly.  [Origin  unknown  :  the  sense  agrees  fairly 
with  some  of  the  uses  of  JOLLY  ;  but  the  phonetic 
change  which  this  would  involve  has  no  parallel.] 
Good,  worthy,  excellent  ;  having  a  high  opinion 
of  oneself,  proud,  haughty. 

c  1560-73  [see  G,  ,  i  v].  1596  LtALXYMi'Lt  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Siof.  I.  7  '1  he  woddes  selfes  ..  are  verie  jocund  and  jcllie, 
and  gif  ut:  my1  sj.fiL  it,  in  a  nianer  peirlcs  in  plclsour. 
1638  A.  C\M  .Y,'"/.  in  h  :ets 

(1895!  103  Numbers  mocked  and  thought  themselves  over 
jelly  I-  '  -,Y    'J'o    Ho-tntUo^    iii,    A 

jelly  sum  to  carry  on  A  fishery's  designed.     1787  Nnik. 
Jamie  \  1'tss  i.  i,  Thtr  \'\<>-~  \\  man,  well 

worthy  of  a  crown.     1828  Courteous  Kut.  in  \\  hittlau  A'/i-. 

,i\e  off  your  pride  jelly  Ja: 

he   said.     'Use   it    nnt    ony  nmir'.     1871   \\'.    Aj 
Johnny  Gibbx\.  (1873)  226  An  aunt  u  as  there  lo 

welcome  the  fowk  ;  a  richt  jelhe  wife  in  a  close  mutch. 
Hence  Je'llily  aiir.,  worthily,  excclltntlv. 
18..  Hotitiy  life-no  mm  ."'•  ')  I. 

!  Jellily  dance  the  damsels,  lilylhc-blinkin'  in  yon 

Jelly  [i.  Ji-.i.i  i 

1.  intr.  To  come  to  the  consistence  of  jelly  ;  to 
'set'  as  jelly  ;  to  congeal,  solidity,  coagulate. 

1601  HOLLA-.  ih  will  neuet  iellie  and  ^ 

to  any  thick  i  te  be  wax 

to  it.     1750  1 
i'ou  may  know  by  selling  some  in  u  SLOOI,  to  u\  il  u  will 


JELLY-BAG. 

jelly.  1770  HIWSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  376  The  blood  .. 
very  soon  jellies  or  coagulate^  18*2-34  o'.vWjA.'w./.}1  Mt\i. 
(ed.  4'  IV.  308  The  secreted  fluid. .commonly,  .jellies  upon 
exposure  10  heat. 

2.  trans.  To  convert  into  jelly  ;  to  cause  to  '  set ' 
or  coagulate;  to  reduce  to  the  consistence  of  jelly. 

1601  lii>u.AM>  r/iay  II.  334  A  Hue  Wolfe  sodden  in  oile 
til  the  said  oile  be  gellied  to  the  height  or  consistence  of  a 
cerot.  1770  HtwsoN  in  /•*//.  Trans.  LX.  374  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  will  be  jellied  or  coagulated.  1876  ( ;. 
in  .If.ifm.  Maf.  XXXIV.  351  They,  jellied 
with  fear,  have  uttered  no  challenge. 

Hence  Je'llying  vbl.  st>.  and///,  a. 

1673  MARVELL  Applelon  ffa.,  The  jellying  stream  com- 
,elow.  a  1697  AfRRKY  A"<r/.  Hist.  Surrey  (17*9)  II. 
194  The  Jellying  of  some  Parts  of  the  Earth  in  Aqua 
;'•.  1871  NAPHEVS  Pm>.  15-  Cure  Dis.  \.  ii.  75  The  jelly- 
ing of  fruits. 

Je'lly-bag.     A  bag  for  straining  jelly  through. 
1601  PLAT  Delights  [1605-  §  28  Let  it  run  through  a  gelly 
e  into  a  bason.     1750  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  51  P  15 
presMn.;  the  jelly-bag  or  airing  the  Store-room.    1806 
Cntina  114  Run  it  through  a  jelly-bag. 
Je'llydom.    nonce-u-d.     [See  -non.]      A  state 
of  jelly  ;  gelatinous  condition. 

1877  J.  HAWTHORNE  Gartk  I.  n.  vi.  47  He  advanced  from 
infant  jellydom  to  the  solid  flesh  of  babyhood. 

JeUy-fish. 

1 1.  An  oceanic  fish  of  the  genus  Plagyodus  or 
Alepisaurus,  family  Scopelidx.  Obs. 

1707  \V.  FLNNHI.L  F,y.  Routitt  H^orld  8  The  Jelly-fish 
was  about  fourteen  Inches  long  ..  with  a  very  sharp  set  of 
Teeth.  ..That  part  of  him  which  is  without  small  spots,  is  a 
perfect  green  Jelly,  whence  he  was  called  by  us  a  yafy^itk. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  various  acalephs,  medu- 
sas, or  sea-nettles,  from  their  gelatinous  structure. 

1841  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XXI.  roi3  Acalephae.— Sea- 
jellies..  .Jelly- Fish  ;  Sea-Blubbers.  1861  J.R.GKEENK  Man. 
Anftit.  Kingti.,  Cfelent.  127  The  large  'jelly-fishes'  which, 
during  summer  and  autumn,  occur  so  abundantly  in  our 
seas,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  reproductive  zooids  of 
Aut'elia,  Cyanfa,  and  Ckrysanra.  1873  MIVART  Klein. 
A  nat.  i.  9  More  than  99  per  cent  of  water  enters  into  the 
total  composition  of  a  Jelly  fish. 

b.  fig.  A  person  of 'flabby'  character,  or  deficient 
in  energy,  steadfastness,  or  •  backbone'. 

1883  PH.  S.  ROBINSON  Sinners  4-  Saints  i.  n  Chicago 
i-->  nearly  terrific. . .  Its  astonishing  resurrection  from  its  ashes 
and  its  tremendous  energy  terrify  jelly-fishes  like  myself. 

c.  attrib.,  usually  \nfig.  sense. 

1889  ( \itlwlic  AVrcs  16  Nov.  3/2  Language  is  at  first  in  the 
Jelly-fish  condition.  1891  Daily  Xe-Ms  5  Nov.  5/4  We  have 
.  .thousands  of  jellyfish  sermons  preached  every  year. 

Jelopher,  obs.  form  of  GILLYFLOWER. 
Jelose,  -ous,  -osy,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JEALOUS,  -OISY. 
Jelot,  obs.  variant  of  GILLOT.     (Cf.  JILLET.) 

c  1550  C.  BARNSLEV  Treat,  agst.  Woman,  For  a  stewde 
strumpet  can  not  so  soone  gette  up  a  light  lewde  fashyon, 
But  everye  wanton  lelot  wylle  lyke  it  well,  and  catche  It  up 
anon.  Ibid.,  Ducke,  lelot,  ducke  pretye  minions. 

Jelsomine,  obs.  variant  of  JASMINE. 

Jeltron,  variant  of  SHELTROX,  shelter,  Obs. 

t  Jelyf.  Also  geliffe.  Obs.  A  false  form  of  the 
word  JELLY  found  in  I5~i6th  c.,  perh.  in  imitation 
of  jolt/,  archaic  form  of  jolly. 

c  1450  Songs  fy  Carols  (1856)  76,  I  have  a  jelyf  of  Codes 
somle  Withoutyn  fyt  it  can  stonde.  1577  HARRISON  Eng- 
land n.  vi.  (1877)  I.  148  In  such  cases  [merchants'  feasts] 
also  geliffes,  construes,  suckets,  codinacs,  marmilats  [etc.]. 

Jem,  obi.  form  of  GEM. 

HJemadar (d^e'madiu).  E.Indies.  AlsoSjem- 
mahdaur,  8-9  jemautdar,  9  jemat-,  jurnmah-, 
jerama-,  jemi-,  jamadar.  [Urdu  jainaf-dar,  f. 
Pers.  (Arab.)  OicU»  jamc&at  body  of  men,  «t^ 

janiae.  collection,  aggregate  +  Pers.  ddr  holder.] 

A  native  officer  in  a  Sepoy  regiment,  ranking  next 
below  a  subahdar,  and  corresponding  to  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  the  name  is  also  given  to  certain  officers 
of  police  and  other  civil  departments,  and  to  the 
head  of  a  body  of  servants. 

1763  ORME  Hist.  Mil.  Trans,  (1803)  I.  257  iY.)  The 
jemautdars,  or  captains  of  these  troops,  received  his  bribes. 
1788  Gen'!.  Mag.  LVIII.  I.  67/2  M'Culloch  . .  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  with  a  Jemmahdaur.  1799  WELLINGTON  in  Sitfpj. 
Desf.  (1858)  I.  353  The  Jemadar's  party  of  the  Bengal 
volunteers.  1800  Asiatic  Ann.  Keff.,  Misc.  Tr.  24/1  Their 
jemidars  were  in  actual  correspondence  with  the  Shah 
Zadah.  1826  HOCKLEY  Fandnrang  Hariv,  The  principal 
officers  are  called  jntninahdars.  1836  Encycl.  Brit.  ied.  7) 
XII.  495  i  Jawadar,  an  officer  of  horse  or  foot,  in  Hindu- 
stan. 1897  J-1'-  K'mKHis  41  }'rs.  India  xlvii.  The  Jemadar 
of  the  Pathan  Company  knew  tvho  the  culprits  were. 

Jemble,  obs.  form  of  GIMBAL,  a  hinge. 

1588  in  Archxol.  XLI.  366  For  a  pare  of  Jembles  for  the 

stoole  dore  x'. 

Jemcrack,  obs.  form  of  GIMCRACK. 

t  Jeme-llo.  Obs.     (See  quot.)     Cf.  JI.-MHAL. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  83']  Jnatlta  is  a  I'aste 
made  like  liutter,  of  fine  Sugar,  Yolks  of  Kggs,  Musk, 
Carraway  seeds  searsed  [etc.]. 

Jemeow,-ewi;e,-mow,  obs.  if.  GEMEW,  I;KMOW. 

1518-19  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-iv.  Ace.  (1896)  64 
Makynge  of  Jemeows  \\\]d. 

Jemer,  Jemmar,  vnr.  GIM.MER  ],  a  hinge. 
Jemme,  obs.  form  of  f  i ;  M. 
Jernmel,  obs.  form  of  GKMKI,.  a  hinge. 

?l5   .  in    tlunl    /  payre 
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of  JemmeU  for  the  Railc  Door  that  gocth  before  the  Com- 
munion Table  £1.  o.  8. 

Jemmy  (,<t3<-"nu\  sfi.  Also  9  jimmy.  [A  pet- 
form  and  familiar  equivalent  of  the  name  JAMES. 
But  in  sense  I  associated  with,  and  in  2  and  3 
prob.  derived  from.  JEMMY  a.] 

fl.  A  dandy  or  fop;  a  finical  fellow.   Obs. 

J7S3  •$<•'<?/$  -M**r.  Oct.  490  The  scale  .  .  consists  uf  cii-lii 
degrees;  Greenhorn,  Jemmy,  Jessamy,  Smart  [etc.].  1764 
Low  Life  65  The  Jemmies,  Bnghts,  Flashes,  Puzzo,  Pi/zes 
and  Smarts  of  the  Town. 

b.  In  phr.  Jem  my  Jessamy  (Jessamine}  attrib.  y 
dandified,  foppish,  efleminate.  See  JKSSAMY  4. 

1786  Fog&nologiti  51  You  pretty  fellows  of  the  present  day, 
Jemmy  Jessamy  persons,  jolly  bucks.  1806-7  J-  BERKSFORD 
Miseries  Hunt.  Life  <  1826)  vi.  i,  A  Jemmy  Jessamy  lover  in 
a  wood.  18*3  E.  NARES  Heraldic  Anon.  (1524)  II.  356 
Who  is  this  Jemmy  Jessamine  Gentleman?  —  I  am  Char- 
inoleus  the  Dandy,  universally  admired  for  my  shape  and 
figure  and  complexion. 

t2.  A  kind  of  riding-boot  ;  also/?/;////)'  boot. 

1753  FOOTE  Eng.  in  Paris  i.  Wks.  1799  I.  39  When  I  hunt 
with  the  King..  I'll  on  with  my  Jemmys;  none  of  your 
black  bags  and  jack  boots  for  me.  1771  SMOLLETT  H  11111  f-k. 
CV.  10  June  Let.  i,  Who  .  .  made  his  appearance  in  a  pair  of 
new  jemmy  boots. 

f3.   A  light  cane,  a  switch,   Obs.  rare~~l. 

1753  Scflfs  Mag.  Oct.  490/2,  I  .  .carried  in  my  hand  a  little 
switch,  which,  as  it  has  been  long  appendant  to  the 
character  that  I  had  just  assumed,  has  taken  the  s;nuc 
name,  and  is  called  a  Jemmy. 

4.  plur.  '  A  species  of  woollen  cloth.     Abcrd* 
(Jam.  1808-18). 

5.  A  great-  coat. 

1837  DICKENS  Picktv.  ii,  Rut  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the 
green  jemmy  —  damn  me  —  punch  his  head,  —  'cod  I  would. 

6.  A  crowbar  tised  by  burglars,  generally  made 
in  sections  screwing  together. 

1811  Lex.  Bal.,  Jemmy,  a  crow  .  .  much  used  by  house- 
breakers. Sometimes  called  Jemmy  Rook.  1828  P. 
CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  223  As  expert  a 
burglar  as  ever  handled  a  jemmy.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St. 
Giles  vii.  59  Fame,  won  by  highway  pistol,  or  burglar's 
jemmy.  1889  D.  C.  MURRAY  Danger.  Catspaw  26  A  com- 
plete set  of  jemmies,  of  all  sizes. 

7.  A  sheep's  head  as  a  dish. 

1836  DICKENS  Sk.  Bozt  7  Dials,,  The  man  in  the  shop, 
perhaps,  is  in  the  baked  'jemmy'  line.  1851-61  MAYHKW 
Lend,  Labour  II.  48  (Farmer)  They  ..  had  a  'prime  hot 
jemmy  '  apiece.  1884  HENLEY  8:  STEVENSON  Deacon  Brodie 
iv.  i,  You're  all  jaw  like  a  sheep's  jimmy. 

Jemmy  (d^e-mi),  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9 
gemmy,  gimmy,  jimmy,  [dcriv.  of//'///,  GIM  fl.] 

Spruce,  neat,  smart  ;  neatly-made  ;  dexterous. 

1750  COVENTRY  Ponipcy  Litt.  \\.  iv.  (1785)  58/1  His  great 
ambition  was  to  be  deemed  a  '  jemmy  fellow  '.  1756  Con- 
noissenr  No.  112  r/  The  jemmy  frock  with  plate  buttons. 
1771  P.  PARSONS  Newmarket  II.  89  His  jemmy  turn'd- 
down  boots,  17x825  FOKBY  ftn\  K*  Anglia,  Gitn,  giintity^ 
spruce,  neat,  smart.  1828  LAMB  in  Life  •$•  Lett.  (1876)  II. 
341  A  smart  cock'd  beaver  and  a  jemmy  cane  ! 
b.  Comb.)  as  jemmy-stitched  ',  -worked. 

1761  T.  JEFFERSON  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  181  They  carried 
:iway  my  jemmy-worked  silk  garters.  1817  MKS.  Ross 
Balance  of  Comfort  (ed.  3)  I.  xxiii.  246  Only  a  piece  of 
muslin  rag,  neatly  jemmy-stitched. 

Hence  Je'mmily  adv.  ;  Je'mminess. 

1756  K.  GREVILLK  H/a.vi'f>ts,  etc.  125  Its  fort  shall  be  either 
convenience  or  jemminess.  1818  TODD,  Jewininess,  spruce- 
ness.  A  colloquial  expression  ;  not  much  used  in  serious 
writing.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  194  A  stick  to  be 
carried  jemmily  under  the  arm,  in  Portsmouth  fashion. 

Jemowe,  obs.  variant  of  GEMEW,  GEMUW. 

Jenepere,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  JUNIPER. 

Jenequen,  var.  HENEQUEN  [Sp.j&tifuen]. 

II  Je  ne  Sais  qnoi  (.vnsfkwa).  [Fr.,  =  I  know 
not  what.]  An  indescribable  or  inexpressible  some- 
thing. Also  attrib. 

1656  Bu>UHT{?£unvv.|  yc-ne-scay-r/uoi,  four  French  words, 
contracted  as  it  were  into  one,  and  si£XUfiefl/£tt4«ifi0ltf'Aa/, 
we  use  to  say  they  are  troubled  with  the  Je-nc-scay~<]uoy, 
that  faign  themselves  sick  out  of  niceness  but  know  not 
where  their  own  grief  lies,  or  what  ayU  them.  1671  AUBREY 
Countrey  Revcll  \\.  iii,  Seemed  to  give  a  mournefull  Je 
riscayquoy.  1696  D'URFEY  Don  Quix.  in.  iv.  38  Some  sweet 
alluring  Jen  ScayQuoy,  Some  pleasing  pretty  tickling  Toy. 
11  *734  NORTH  Exam.  m.  viii.  §  14(1740)  592  Now  this  Word 
Post  has  a  Je  ne  sfai  yuoi  Sound  of  a  deep  Design.  1745 
Gcntl.  Mag,  324  So  refined  a  Je-ne-saty-guoy  was  about  'em, 
for  goddesses  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  'em.  1774  FOOTE 
Cozeners  in.  Wks.  1799  II.  185  There  is,  besides,  an  elegance, 
a  Je  ne  seal  quoi^  in  your  son's  air.  1881  W.  S.  GILBERT 
Patience  n,  A  .  .  Jt-nc-sais-quoi  young  man.  1894  SIR  E. 
SULLIVAN  ll'oman  71  Her  famous  nepenthe  was  simply  tiie 
irresistible  fascination  of  her  '  Je  ne  sais  quoi  '. 

Jenette,  jenit,  obs.  forms  of  GENET  1. 
Jeneverve,  -iver,  obs.  forms  of  JAXUAKY. 
Jenewey,  variant  of  GENOWAY  Obs.t  Genoa. 
Jenful,  variant  of  GINFUL  a.   Obs.,  deceitful. 
C1400  Stgf  Jerus.    (E.    E.  T.    S.)  66/1133    But  J°"   l'e 
jenfulle,  ^at  be  Jewes  ladde  .  .  forsoke  be  profre. 

Jenick,  variant  of  JANXOCK  <z.,  honest. 

Jenite,  variant  of  YENITK  Min. 

t  Je'niver.    Obs.    [a.  F.  genevre  (now  gtnifure) 


JENNETING. 


pillar  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  width,  in  the  board 
and  pillar  system  of  working  coal'  (Gresley  Gloss. 
Cd>.i/~Mining  T.  iSS^  . 


.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xic/toLiy's  l-e'oy.  \\.  \.  4^b,  Mount 
I't;i  ..  clothed  with  al  maner  of  trees,  as  ..  Terebinths, 
I'-niutrs  and  other  trees. 

Jeilkin  (d£e*t)kin).   Coal-mining,  north.     Also 
-ing.     *  An  oj.ciiiny  cut   into  a  slice  taken  off  a 


>.~  .  . 

1851  (li;i  i  \  •  ,iiic  term*  Xorthumb.  $    ' 

1  Wherever  practicable,  when  a  jenkin^  is  necessary,  il 
should  be  driven  loose  sided  ;  a  fast  jcnking  very  frequently 
causing  a  creeping  to  take  place.  1893  Hfc.si.or  .\ort/iu»tl>l<{. 
(ifoss.,  Jenkin. 

Jenkinsite',d^e'i]kinzait\  A/in.  [Named  1852 
after  its  discoverer  J.  Jenkins.]  A  variety  of  hy- 
drophite,  found  as  a  fibrous  incrustation  on  iron  ore. 

1852  Atncr.    Jrnl.   Sc.   Ser.   11.   XIII.   392   JenkJnsiic  .  . 
Occurs  implanted  upon  massive  magnetite. 

Jenne,  variant  of  GKAXE  Oh.,  Genoa. 

J479  J-  PASTON  in  /'.  Lett.  III.  259,  ij  Pottys  of  tryucle  of 
Jt-nne. 

Jennet  T   (dgeirtt).     Forms  :    a.   5-6  geuett, 

6    gynnet,    6-7  ginnet,    6-8    gennet^te,    '•  -y 

genet,   7   ganet,   7  9  ginet,   S   gennett.      3.  5 

iennet(tef   6  ienete,   -ate,   iannet,   ionet,   6-7 

ienetit,  7-  jennet,     [a.  F.  genet  i  in  J^th  c.  also 

j   ginef)  in    same    sense,   a.  Sp.  jinete,  ^ginett'i   *a 

light  horseman  that  ridel  h  n  la  ginfta  '    \'  .  <}  la 

genettc),  i.e.  l  with  the  legs  trussed  vp  in   short 

stirrups,    with   a   target    and    a    ginnet    launce  * 

j    (Minsheu,  1599).     In   Fr.  and   Kng.  (also  in   It. 

gianetto  niasc.,  gianctta  fern.)  transferred  from  the 

:    horseman  to  his  horse,  a  sense  unknown  to  Sp. 

I    dictionaries  until  quite  recently.     The  Sp.  use  ap- 

pears in  our  sense  2,  which  is  however  later  in  Mug. 

Dozy  derives  the  Sp.  word  from  Arab.  Zenata  '  a 

great  Berber  nation  noted  for  the  valour  of  its 

cavalry  '  ;  other  conjectures  have  been  made.] 

1.  A  small  Spanish  horse. 

a.  1463  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exj>.  (Roxb.)  178  Item  ffor  a 
genett  that  my  mastyr  lent  hym  into  the  northe  contry. 
1577-87  HOLINSHEU  Chron.  III.  834/1  The  countie  Ualcas 
came  into  the  place  on  a  genet  trapped  in  blew  satten.  c  1645 
HOWELL  /-(•//.  (1645^  ill.  109  The  proudest  Don  .  .  praiiLin.^ 
upon  his  ginet  in  the  streets.  1670  DKVDMS  -\st  Pi,  < 
Granada  i.  i,  lEach  Brandishing  his  Bull-spear  in  his  Hand; 
Did  their  proud  Gennets  gracefully  command.  i774Goi.i^M. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  1.  i.  i.  250  Next  to  the  Barb,  trav 
generally  rank  the  Spanish  genette.  1870  DISRAELI  Lothair 
iv.  10  The  dames  and  damsels  vaulted  on  their  barbs  and 
genets. 

ft,  'lc  1475  Sqr.  lowe  J)egre  749  lennettes  of  Spayne,  that 
ben  so  wyght,  Trajjped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 
1550  LVNDKSAV  Spr.  Meldrum  1711  Aiie  man  in  armour 
briclit,  Upon  ane  ionet  or  ane  cursour  wicht.  1565  I  ' 
Repl.  Harding  (i6nj  310  The  Sacrament  must  be  i_;i:i'il 
before  him,  whither  so  euer  he  goe,  vpon  a  faire  white 
Iannet.  1580  LYI.V  Eupkucs  (Arb.)  405  In  seeking  to  tWe 
your  loner  like  a  lenet,  you  tyre  him  like  a  lade.  a.  1674 
MILTON  Hist.  J/<w.  i.  Wks.  (1851)479  The  Emperor  rides 
into  the  Field,  .with  all  his  Nobility,  on  Jennets  and  Turky 
Horses.  1764  CHURCHILL  Times  \\  ks.  1776  III.  78  Watch 
not  their  steps—  They're  safe  without  thy  care,  Unless,  like 

ennets,  they  conceive  by  air.     1838  PKMSCOTT  Fcnl,  \  /j. 

.  i.  v.  252  Isabella,  royally  attired,  rode  on  a  Spanish  jennet. 

f  2.  A  (Spanish)  light  horseman.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1676  North's  Plutarch  Add.  Lives  76  He  [Cortezj  wu  s  : 
Lieutenant  of  a  company  of  Cermets.    (  1838  PRESCOTT  i-'crd. 
<V  Is.  II.  11.  ii.  406  The  Spanish  ginetes  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing the  French  gendarmerie  into  some  disorder.] 

3.   attrib..  m>  jennet-bit  ,  -fashion,  -lance. 

1599  MINSHEU^"/.  Diet.,  Gineta  lanfa,  a  ginnet  launce. 
1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lee's  Africa  n.  364  They  fight  on  h 
backe  after  the  Gynnet  fashion,  they  use  lances  with  two 
heads,  and  darts  and  arrow  t-s,     1600  K.  ULOUM  tr.  * 
taggio  Hi/  A  tliousande  foote,  and  five  hundreth  lior.se,  after 
the  Genette  manner.    1611  COTGR.,  Genet,  a  kind  of  bit  with 
a  round  port..  a  Genet-bit. 

t  Jennet2.  Obs.  a.  =  GINNET,  a  carpenter's 
adz.  b.  App.  some  part  of  the  fixture  of  a  bell. 

1562  in  Rogers  Atfric.  <V  Prices  I  II.  576/2,  ii  axes.  .8  jen- 
nets.. 12  augers.  1615-16  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-™. 
Ace.  (1896)  166,  xij  Jennetes  for  the  Gudgins  of  the  third 
bell,  M. 

Jennet,  obs.  variant  of  GENET  ]. 

Jenneting  (d^e-m-tiij).  Forms:  7  iennit-, 
jenit-,  jenet-,  junit-,  junet-,  genet-,  ginniting, 
8  jenit-,  junetin,  gen(u;iting,  jeunetting,  9 
gennetting,  geiiiton,  juneating.  S-  jenneting. 
[app.  from  Y./eati  oijeamiet,  in  pom  mede  Saint- 
Jean  '  S.  John  s  apple,  a  kind  of  soone-ripe  Sweet- 
ing  '  (Cotgr.)  :  cf.  pomme  de  Jeannet  in  Norman 
patois.  The  termination  is  conformed  to  that  of 
sweeting,  hasting,  etc.  Etymological  ingenuity  in 
the  i7~iSth  c.  saw  in  the  word  a  reference  tojanc, 
and  '  improved*  it  inlQjnn?(i)2g3.i\i\June-t-ati>rj] 
A  kind  of  early  apple. 

1601  HOLLANMJ  Pliny  I.  540  The  Apple  trees  ..  the  : 
kind  that  brjngeth    sweet    lennitings.      1625    IJACO.N 
Gardens  (Arb  )  55^  Early  Peares,  and  Piuiiimt:-.  in    \ 
Ginnitings  ;  Quadlins.      1655  Mu:  i  r  Health"  3 

/mfirov.  (1746*  301  Junitiiigs  nre  ibe  first  kind  of  Apples 
which  are  soonest  ripe,  coning  in  and  going  «.>ut  with  the 
Month  of  Tune.  1741  Campled-  l-'um.  -/  ';,  ;  t-  it.  iii.  383 
Apples  ijuly]  ..  \\'hite  Jeunettin  \|>ple.  1803 

y.    Aber<.,-0»il>ie's   Jw.    Man    his   wn    Gtir(f.  1.171    A] 
Jenneting,  or  June  eating  ;  Mnalkst  early  ripi-.     1833  TI-.N- 

.  \\'iili  tliat  gold  dagger  ..f  th\    bi 
fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

b.  Jenneting  pear  :    An  early  pear  ;    =  1-'.  poire 
de  la  Saint-Jean. 

J695  WKSTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  11  The  Kruit  -.is  alxjut 
the  bigntr.t:*  of  a  binall  Jtneiinj;  rt-.it. 


\ 


JENNY. 

Jenny  (d^e-ni).     [A  female  personal  name,  pet- 
form  or  familiar  equivalent  0,,,_ 
fusion  \\itiijiniiy  orjeanic, 
as  a  feminine  of  Jack.     Hence,  like  /a>k,  u.-. 
a  feminine  prefix,  and  as  the  name  ol  machu, 

I.  1.  The  female  name  :  hence,  sometimes  ap- 
plied derisively  to  a  man  who  concerns  himself 
with  purely  feminine  matters. 

.I/."./.  Sf.  '  He  is  a  regular  jenny '. 

2.  Lsed  as  a  prefix  to  denote  a  female  animal, 
as_/fiiny-ass,  and  «/.  in  names  of  birds,  as  /uuiy- 
liaoper.  -hoivlct,    and    sometimes    loosely  applied 
without  reference  to  sex. 

1600  SL-RFLET  Coiintrit  Farm  I.  xxii.  122  To  preuent  the 
danger  of  owle»and  iennye  Ifria/edKnupc.tit.  1616  Icnnie] 
whopper*.  1631  HKO.MK  .\\,,tli.  lane  in.  ii.  \Vk>.  1073  III. 
53,  I  should  not  be  so  fund  to  mistake  a  Jennie  lluwlet  for 
a  lassel  Gentle.  1828  (.V,rrr«  /'/«/.,  Ji,my-Httlltt.  an  owl. 
1847-78  HALL. WELL,  Jeuii  owl.  Xortli  It  is 

also  called  a  Jenny.howlet.     1885  SWAIXSOS  I'rtr.  .Yarn's 
BtnU  34  Blue  Titmouse.  .Jenny  tit  (Suffolk!. 

b.  Short  fo*  jenny  ass,  jenny  wren. 

1808  E.  S>.  BARRETT  Miss-itii  General  22  A  jackass  and 
his  jenny  will  do  well  enough  for  a  lord  and  lady.  1881 
Leicestcrslt.  Glass.,  Jenny  and  Jenny--,mn<  the  wren.  1885 
SWAIRSON  I'r*-.:  Xames  Hints  55  Wren. .. Familiar  names. 
Kitty,  Jenny  (General). 

3.  Creeping  Jenny,  the  plant  Lysimachia  Num- 
malaria  or  Moneywort. 


creeping  jenny. 

II.  In  names  of  machinery,  etc. 
4.  Short  for  SPINNING-JENNY. 

JI789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  34  The  construction  of  this  Kind 
Machine,  called  a  Spinning  Jenny.]     1796  MORSE  .-In;,-.-. 
Ge<>f.  I.  440  The  filling  of  the  cotton  goods  is  spun  with 
jennies.    Ibid.  386  The  operation  of  the  jenny  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  rovinfr   hillv       Tfle.-i   <SMH  L-C    v*J£M*if.  -..-.  TI,* 


5.  A  locomotive  crane  which  runs  backwards  anil 
forwards,  and  is  used  for  moving  heavy  weights. 

1861  Ann.  Reff.  17  The  jenny,  which  is  three  or  four  tons 
in  weight,  fell  on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  1878  F.  S.  WILLIAMS 
Midi.  Railui.  508  A  jenny,  or  crane,  is  placed  on  a  movable 
platform  extending  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 

6.  A  pair  of  compasses,  having  the  point  of  one 
leg  bent  inwards,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  an  edge 
rxt  right  angles  to  the  surface  on  which  the  other 
leg  is  fixed.     Also  called  oddlegs  or  moffs. 

Mod.  Price-list  Engineers'  and  Joiners'  Tools. 

7.  Billiards.  Name  of  a  particular  stroke. 

1856  CKA.WLEY  Billiards  (1859)  17  The  Jinny.. 'K  made  by 
a  losing  hazard  into  the  middle  pocket,  from  a  ball  lying 
near  to  the  cushion.  1873  BF.NNKTT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards 
149  Strokes  . .  sometimes  called  Jennys.  1899  Daily  Neivs 
31  Mar.  3/3  He  then  scored  two  brilliant  jennies — short  and 
long — and  after  another  loser  gave  a  safety  mi>s. 

8.  Comb.,  as  jenny-minder,  -spinning',  Jenny- 
bank,  Jenny-gates  (see  quots.) ;    Jenuy-loug- 
legs  Sf.,  a  daddy-long-legs  ;  Jenny-mony-feet 
Sf.,  a  centipede  (Jam.). 

1851  Jrnl.  f!.  Agric.  Soc.  XIII.  II.  275  The  cross-beam  in 
the  outhouses  was  called  the  *jenny-bank,  from  its  being 
the  usual  domicile  uf  the  barn-owl.  1829  Glwer's  Hist. 
Derby  I.  58  Cross-gates  or  "jenny-gates  are  then  driven, 
which  are  passages  not  only  giving  admission  to  the  pure 
air,  but  serving  for  different  roads  to  the  works.  1899  Daily 
A'e-.t's  •:>  Jan.  7  '2  Bolt-maker,  *  Jenny-minder,  Yeast-seller. 
1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Off  rat.  Mechanic  385  The  carding-engine 
used  in  ^jenny-spinning. 

Jenny,  variant  of  GI.NNV,  Obs. 

Jenny-rickshaw,  variant  of  JINRICKSHAW. 

Je'nny-spinner. 

1.  A  popular  name  in  the  north  of  the  crane-fly 
or  daddy-long-legs. 

1817  Edinb.  Even.  Conrant  i  Sept.  (Jam.),  The  worm 
which  so  much  injured  the  oat  crop  this  season  is  the  pro- 
geny of  the  fly.. with  long  legs  and  body,  called  jenny- 
•  rs.  It  belongs  to  the  order  diptera,  and  the  germs 
tipula.  1825  BROCKETT,  Jenny-spinner,  or  Long-!' 
tyalyur.  1893  Nortkuml'ld.  (j/i'ss.,  Jenny-spinner  . .  the 
insect  called  daddy-long-legs  or  Harry-long-legs. 

2.  -V  child's  teetotum. 

1814  MACTAGGART  GalLri'id.  Encycl.,  Jennie  Spinner,  a 
toy.  1825  BKOCKETT,  Jinny-spinner,  a  play-thing  among 
children. 

3.  One  who  spins  with  a  jenny. 

1828  niack-i:  Mag.  XXIV.  871  The  Cotton  Lords  claim 
the  superiority  for  Arkwright,  the  jenny-spinner. 

Jenny  wren  '.d.^-iii  re-n  .    [Sec  JKSNV  2.] 

1.  A   popular,  and    csp.   nursery,   name    for  the 
wren  (also   locally  Kitty   Wren) :    sometimes  re- 
garded in  nursery  lore  as  the  wife,  bride,  or  sweet- 
heart of  Robin  Redbreast. 

1648  EAKL  WKSTMORF.LAND  Otia  Sacra  137  The  finch,  the 
sparrow,  Jenny  Wren.     1828  Ovi:r«   Hial.,   Jenny  U 
the  wren.     An  opinion  prevails  . .  that  this  diminutive 
i--  the  female  of  the  Robin  Redbreast.     1863  .SVi.'.  A', 
He  ^ives  up  the  ripeness  of  his  studies,  and  the  List  ^ •• 
«if  his  artistic  skill  to  our  robin  red-breasts  and  jenny  \\ . 

2.  f. .V.   .\  name  for   Herb   Robert.  (Itranium 
Kotiertianum.  1890  in  Cen:. 

Jenoper,  obs.  form  of  JUNIPHI. 
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Jent,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  GENT  a 
tJenta-cular,  „/.„,„ 

breakfast  ,!.  jentcm  u>  breakfast]  t  -AK.]     Of  or 

belonging  to  Ut-.ikiast. 

J721  A*  t-'il.  App.  ;T3  Nothing  more. .can  be 

Inun    tho.se    I  ^tl    A 

-    ».    Jft'l-  (1834     II.   44,   I  thcrefon 
close  at  this  ante-jentacular  hour. 
tJenta'tion.   Ol's.  rure.   [tn\,l..jeittatidn-tm, 

••  action  fromr'tttfOre;  see  prcc.]      Hreaki., 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  <  /^-.  r/ivsicke  36/1  A 

the  Patient  fasl  n  before  his  i.  • 

1604  R.  CAUI  , •//.,  Icntation,  hreak- 

Jentel,  -ile,  -ill,  jentylle,  obs.  ff.  GKNTLE. 

Jentewr,  obs.  form  of  GENTOO. 

t  Jenticulate,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [Erroneously 
for  *jcntacttlaU\  cf.  Jtntatular.]  intr.  To  break- 
fast ^Cockeram,  1623^.  Hence  f  Jenticulation. 
breakfast  (Phillips,  1658). 

Jentman,  obs.  form  of  GENTMAN. 

Jeritrie,  -tery,  obs.  forms  of  GENTRY. 

1421  tr.  Sft-reta  Sfcre/.,  /*>•/;-.  rriv.  191  Of  thi->  grette 
lentrie  alle  men  niervelith. 

Jenuper,  jenyper,  -re,  obs.  ff.  JUMPKK. 

Jeobard,  -berdye,  obs.  forms  of  JEOPARD,  -Y. 

Jeobetite,  jeobit,  obs.  forms  of  GIBBET. 

Jeofail  .d^e-fe'l),  j^.  Also  6  ieo-,  (yeo-),  ioe-, 
ieoyfaile,  ieofall.  [AngloFr.  jeo  fail,  jo  fail/, 
I  am  at  fault,  I  mistake.] 

Law.  A  mistake  or  oversight  in  pleading  nr 
other  legal  proceeding  ;  also,  an  acknowledgement 
of  such  error.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1541  Act  32  Hen.  f*///,  c.  30  Thissues  haue  ben  mis- 
loyned  and  a  Ieofall  \orig.  draft  Yeofaile].  ll<id.,  Any 
myspleading  lacke  of  colour  insumcient  pleading  or  ieofaile 
notwithstanding.  1622  MALVNKS  Anc.  Law-Merck.  465 
The  Writ  of  Error,  .was  heretofore  vsuall  to  prolong  suits  in 
K;uv,  before  the  Statute  of  Ieofaile  was  made,  : 
good  French  rayfailly.  1624  Act  21  Jos.  /,  c.  13  An  Act  for 
the  further  reformation  of  JeofaiK  i768ttLACKSTONE  G »«///. 
III.  xxv.  407  Mistakes  are  also  effectually  helped  by  the 
statutes  of  amendment  a.n&jeofails  '.  so  called,  because  when 
a  pleader  perceives  any  slip  in  the  form  of  his  proceedings 
and  acknowledges  such  error  (jeofaile*  he  is  at  liberty  by 
those  statutes  to  amend  it.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821) 


4' -7  i  i't.  c.  49  j  4  me  enactments  mentioned  in  fait  11 
of  the  schedule  to  the  Civil  Procedure  Acts,  Repeal  Ait, 
1879,  are  hereby  repealed.] 

tb.  transf.  no&fig.  A  mistake  or  error  generally. 
(In  first  quot.   Failure,  discomfiture.)  ?  Obs. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Proz>.  (18671  82  Pouertee  brought  that 
joye  to  toefaile.  1641  '  SMFCTYMNUUS  '  \'ind,  Ansiv.  xi.  m 
The  Acts  of  Dioclcsian  Maxim.  .You  doe  as  good  n~  ; 
by.. which  is  a  greater  Jeofaile  then  our  Maximilian.  1644 
J.  GOODWIN  /mice.  Triumph.  (1645)  22,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  jeofaile  in  Theologie,  a  mistake  in  .stead  of  a  truth.  1828 
Edin.  Rtt>.  XLV1II.  511  These  flaws  and  jeofails  are  not 
nature's  doings,  but  our  own. 

Hence  t  Jeo'fail  v.  intr.,  to  fail  to  meet  an  obli- 
gation, Obs.  rare~l. 

1599  HAVWARIJ  \st  Ft.  Hen.  IV,  27  The  Lords.. sent  him 
word,  that  tf  hee  did  ieofaile  with  them,  and  not  come  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  they  would  chuse  another  King. 

t  Jeo 'par  d,  sb.  Obs.  ran.  Also  4  ioparde, 
iupred,  6  inpert.  [?  Shortened  from  JEOPARDY, 
or  with  final  vowel  mute.]  =JEOPARDV. 

13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  601  Of  more  &  lasse  in  godez  ryche 
. .  Tys  no  Ioparde  [ritne  rewarde]  Kor  |>er  is  vch  mon  payed 
in-hciio.  It-id.  H.  491  pen  u.t!/  \nr  i^yiu  )  ;tt  gyn  where 
Iupred  er  drj-^ed.  1508  DUNBAR  Poems  vii.  62  Iulm>, 
in  iupert,  in  wisdom  and  expence,  Most  fortunable  chiftane, 
bothe  in  yhouth  .ind  eild.  1611  COTGK.,  tlasard,  hazard,  ' 
adueiiture,  jeopard,  fortune,  chance. 

Jeopard  (djC'piid),  v.  Forms  :  see  JEOPAUDV  ; 
also  5  iouperd,  geoparde,  ieoparte,  7  jeabard, 
-poard.pjipper.  [Back-formation  from  JEOPARDY. 

No  example  from  1654  to  igth  c.     Marked  Obs.  by  John- 
son   1755.     F.  Vesey  in  Decl.   Eng.   Lang.    1841,   ceii 
Johnson  for  including  it,  and  says  '  it  is  quite  out  of  use  ', 
and  its  attempted  revival  '  indicates  rather  a  spirit  of  re- 
search than  good  taste  '.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  jeopardy;  to  expose  to  loss, 
injury,  or  death  ;  to  hazard,  risk,  imperil.  fOften 
in  alliterative  phr.  to  jeopard  a  joint,  sc.  of  a  finger, 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  body  (obs.}. 

(-1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  iv.  1538  (1566)  And  er  Jwt  ye 
lupvten  so  youre  names  Beth  nought  to  lui^iy.  1412-20 
Lvix  '..  Cliron.  Troy  11.  x,  F  3,  Day  by  day  his  life  he  gan  Ieo- 
parte, Tofore  their  walk's  for  to  preue  his  mishit.-.  1440 
Generydes  4480  Nay,  god  defende  it  . .  That  ye  shall  i  : 

1494  FABVAN  C/tron.  vn.  ccxxxviii.  276 
To  ieuberde  his  propre  persone  agayne  Crysles  enm 
1530  1*  ,1  juparte,   I  put  in  daunger  or  adven- 

ture, 1535  CovKRH.M.i-:  Jmfg.  v,  18  Zabulons  people  ioptrde 
their Hfevnto death.  fl  1548  HALL  Chnm. Jlen.  I'll,  7  Tary- 
engedrawethand  ieopardethperell.  1556).  \ir.\woouSftiiftr 
.\-ii.  ID*,  Rather  then  ieberd  in  war;  goods  life  and 
all.  1563  /  /  afipardl  f  6  Manyt-  a 

one  ieopanieih  his  l>e.ste  ioynte  to  maintayne  him  self  in 
sumptuous   rayrntnt.       1570  LKVINS  Mtim'f.  31/5  loparde, 
',('/.       1600   I  IKKKI:K  Fortunatu\  I.    153 

IIKC  my  ten  fniyt-rs.  tln-y  will  nut  )«•  • 
a  joynl  i'>r  you.      1623  COCKKRAM 

a  16*5    '  "f.  J'lf.isetf  in.  ii,  Are  not  you  three 

'     1654  in 

Main:  -     ;.    64.    I    dai 

hold  with  my  M>til  as  t  •  jeopard  it  in  that  manner,    i 


JEOPARDOUS. 

upper  a 

to  jeopa 

had  been.     1896 

•  >d  rather 

tb.  with,  'oing  something.   Obs. 

1456  l\itt-,n  Lilt.  I.  yA  'II 
jouperdu  to  h.v,  •  tl,r  Duke  of 

'•'•'    '"  "II  juperde  to  take  . 

ISM 

Uij,  why  will  ) 

+0.  intr.  (for  re/I.)  To  risk  oneself,  to  n 
risk  ;  to  venture,  adventure.    Obs. 

1430-40  Lvix,.  Ho./,,,,  ,„.  ;.  (,5.8)  <ob,  i,  wcre  foij.  ».ilh 
suche  one  to  leoparte.  1509  H,K,,.AV  Mfl 

't  dare  aucnlurcor  it,  .'.eVh   n 

the  se  swellynge  by  waues  treat  and  hye.     1530 
561/3,  I   gtoparde,    I    adventure  ..  I   coulde   G*.- 
a  goodly  bolye  one  daye.  .if  I  durst  have  geopar.N 

multitude  of  peplc.    1577  HOLINSHED  C/n, 

In  nowise  to  leoparde  with  them  in  any  pi 

k.  HANARO  tr.  Terence  116071  68,  I  icoparded  almost  farrc 

enough. 

t  2.  trans.  To  slake,  bet.  Cbs. 

(-1470  I'ol.  t'eems  (kolls)  II.  287  '1  he  kyng  schold  be  en- 
ryihyd  fur  his  i,aite..I  dare  playnly  joparte  .1503  Jack 
Juglirm  four  Old  Plays  (1848)  17,  i  durst  ieoperd  an 
hundcrid  poundt  That  sum  I  nuderie  might  now  within  be 
founde.  1579  PuLWIU.  Art  Flatterie  H  iij  ,  N.  ,  I 

to  fortie  .-hiliir.gs,  thou  shall  have  but 
acoldesuite.  1579-80  NUKTII  f'lutaicn,  Alexander,  I  am 
content  iquoth  Alexander)  to  leopard  the  price  of  the  I 

f3.  I'tncry.    Meaning  uncertain  :  see  quot-..':  Obs. 

1575  GASCOIGNE  U'ordes  of  Hart  in  Turberv.  1'niei.; 
He  leopardesand  rechates  :  ahlas  he  blowes  the  fall 
WUlda  that  deadly  dolful  mote,  whiche  1  muste  die  » ithall. 
1897  V.  H.  , .  y  Master  Ii'.  Silent,  iv.  50  The 

huntsman,  now  that  scent  is  lost  for  a  time,  at  all  events, 
rds  with  his  horn,  an  ancient  usage  that   places  the 
prospects  of  the  chase  indeed  in  jeopardy.  ..  1  have  sought 
in  vain  for  any  explanation  of  this  term  of  art. 

Hence  Jeo-parded  ///.  a.,  Jeo'parding  vbl.  sb. 
AKn  Jeo-parder,  one  who  puts  in  jeopardy. 

'534  MOKE  Let.  in   Roper  Li/i  (i73Ii  122,  I  could  not 

\vitliout    the  juLarding  of  my   soule   to  perpetual 

dampnacion.    1611  C 'tc*.,  ff.uanteitr,  a  hazarder,  venturer, 

ieoparder,  aduenturer.    1783  AIXSWOSTH  Lat.  Diet.  (Morcll) 

],  A  jeoparding.  £criclitatio. 

t  Jeopardious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  JEOPARDY  +  -ora.] 
Fraught  with  danger  or  risk  ;  =JEOPAHI  ors  I. 

1502  ATKYNSON  tr.  DC  Imitatione  \.  xxiii.  172  It  is  fere- 
full  to  dy,  but  parauemure  it  is  more  ieO(>erdyous  to  l)-ue 
lenger.     1526  TINDALE  Aclsxx\\\.  9  When  moche  tymc  was 
spent  and  sajlynge   was  nowe  ieoperdeous  [i535Co\i«n. 
I     ioperdous].      1540  HvRUKIr.  l'i-es'  la,tr.C!:r.  Iff  in.  \ 
Evij,  He  was  never  infected  with  any  sore  or  ieope 
sickenes.      .11548  HALL  Chroit.,  Hen.  /'///  211  b,  It  was 
both  ieopardeous  for  y"  kyng  &  for  his  whole  realme. 

Jeopardize  ^l.^e-piidoiz ',,  v.  [I.  JLUPABD  v.  or 
JEOPAKD-Y  +  -IZE.]  trans.  'l"o  put  into  jeopardy  ; 
to  jeopard. 

1646  N.  B[ARNET)  Regenerate  man's  grmvtk  in  Grace  47 
We  doe  ..  Jeopardize  our  soules  safety.     18*8  Wn 
1    Jeopardize  . .  (This  is  a  modern  word  used  by  respo  • 
writers   in   America,   but   synonymous   with  jeopard,  and 
therefore  useless.)     1834  SIR  H.  TAYLOR  ind  7  : 
1:1.  ii,  That  he  should  jeopaidize  his  wilful  he.id  (  );  . 
spite  at    me!     1846  TRENCH  .1/iV.iu.   xx.  (1862)  33a     1862 
SUN:  if-;1    I     xiii.  246  Ready  to  jcop.,: 

their  lives  Tor  the  nation.  1885  S.  L.  LI-E  i:i  /'/,.-.  .\,i.-. 
liicg.  I.  13-'!  Abbot  found  it  difficult  to  >teer  a  course  that 
should  not  jeopardise  either  his  1">.  ;tsiy. 

Hence  Jeopardized ///.  a.,  exjio-ed  to  risk. 

1864  SKKAT  I'ManJ'i  I'fems  328  No  one  would  bide.  l!ut 
fast  to  his  jeopardized  fort  did  ride.     1898  ll'titir:. 
4  May  2  '3  A  new  terror  has  been  added  to  the  already 
jeopardised  existence  of  the  German  journalist. 

t  Jeo'pardless,  a.  ubs.  Also  6  ieopardiles. 
[f.  JEOPAKU-V  +  -LESS.]  Free  from  ri?k  or  peril. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasin.  far.  i  C,'r.  vii  iS  b.  Rather 
had  I  haue  in  you  that,  whiche  is  of  lesse  Jjerfeccion,  so 
that  it  bee  ieoperdlesse.  IHd..  Gal.  v.  i3  It  i-  neither  wel 
done,  nur  i  :  care  with  it  any  iynger.  1652 

HART   Jewel  Wks.   (1834*  247   For  foylcs.  and  every 
thing  else  befn  i  monomacliy. 

t  Jeo-pardous, «'    Ott.   1-orms:  sceJniPAKiiy; 
5  jowpertous.     [f.  JEOPAKD-V  +  -<n  s :    cl. 

jKOPAlll'liT.-..] 

1.  Fraught  with  risk  or  danger ;  hazardous,  risky, 
perilous,  dangerous. 

1451  fasten  Lett.  I.  212  It  had  be  right  jowpertous  and 
fcrefull.  1474  SIR  J.  PASIOS  in  f.  Lett.  111.  115  It  had  been 
jopertous  to  leve  mochc  plate  wyth  hyi.  1489  Ait  4  Hen. 
I  'II,  c.  3$  i  To  the  lubai':  n>ble 

-.     1502    HFN.  VII 

Shippes  >ail>itL,-  into  sojeoperdous  and  ferre  parties.     1545 

KA-,  •-  ieopardous 

labour.     1584  CLIGAN  Ha-.'en  Health  clxxx.  (16361  165  Lam- 

1  ms  [than  eels],     a  1661   FfLLFR 

its,  Cornwall  .1662 1 202  '1  his  his  Goodly,  Valiant,  and 

Jeopardous  enterprise  (as  it  is  termed '. 

2.  Addicted  to  risks  :   venturesome,  daring. 
1494  FABVAN  Chton.   vn  :uy,  . .  as  a  Ii 

and  iuperdous  Knyght,  put  hymselfe  in  aunenture  d\ 

1593  NASHE  Ckrist  *  n.   I 

will  not  bee  so  Miweauonid  ieopardous,  to  ouerthrow  bolll 
)iiy  creditc  at 

1  Icnee  t  Jeo-pardonsly  .;,/:•.;  f  Jeo  pardone- 
&«u. 


JEOPARDY. 

1494   FABYAN  Citron,  vir.  554  The  eric . .  fledde,  and  so 

lepynge  ieopardously  into  the   howse  of  an  olde  woman, 

h;>-d.     1523  I.D.  BURNERS  Froiss.   I.  ccclvjii.  581  He  .. 

aduentured  hymselfe  oftentymes  ryght  ieoperdously.     155* 

HILOET,  Icopardouslye,  ^iy*-$  BAILEY  (fulk>'. 

'.--•st,  Hazardo:; 

Jeopardy  'l^e'paidi  .-/<.  Forms:  o.  3  iuperti, 
4  ieupartie,  -tye,  4-  5  iupartie,  -tye,  5  ieperte, 
ioparte,  -perte,  5-6  iupertie,  ioperty,  -partie, 
6  iuberte,  ioberty.  0.  4  ieupardye,  4-6  iu- 
perdy(e,  5  iupurdy,  iepardye,  ieberde,  5-6 
iupardy  e,  iubardio,  -berdy.  iopardie,-perdye, 

6  ioberdie.  ieoperde,  -pardie,  -berdye,  -bardie, 

7  jobardy,  7     jeopardy.     [ME.  iiiparli,  etc.,  a. 
OF.  iu  parti,  later  ieu  (gmi)  parli,  lit. '  divided  play 
or  game,  even  game',    hence  'uncertain  chance, 
uncertainty ',  orig.  a   term   of  chess  and  similar 

§ames,  in  med.L.  joctts  partitas,  Cat.  joch  far/it, 
rj.juego  de  partido.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Eng.  change  of  -parti  to  -funfy  was  partly 
influenced  by  association  with  F.  perdre  to  lose,  but 
it  was  evidently  mainly  phonetic,  like  the  occa- 
sional change  of  /  to  b  in  juberlie,  joberdie, 
jeobardie,  etc. 

_  Johnson  533-5  erroneously  '  a  word  not  now  in  use  ' ;  it  was 
in  continuous  use  during  the  i8th  c.] 
1 1.   Chess,  etc.     A  problem.     Obs. 
The  regular  name  for  this  down  to  1500. 
[a. .  .!/.?.  Colt.  Cleof.  B.  ix.  If.  4  Les  gius  partiz  numee- 
nient  ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  gent.     12. .   J/S.  Royal  13 
Axviij  If.  161  Icy  comencent  les  iu  partiez  des  Eschez.} 

1:1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaitncne  666  But  god  wolde  J  had 
ones  or  twyes  V-kond  {Skeat  y-koud]  and  knowe  the 
leupardyes  That  kowde  the  Greke  Pictagoras,  I  shulde  haue 
pleyde  the  bet  at  ches.  1418-20  LVDG.  Chron.  Trey  n.  xi. 
(MS.  Digby  230)  If.  58  b/i  Of  be  chesse  |ie  pleie  moste 
glorious,  ..bouj  a  man  studied  al  his  Hue  He  shal  ay  finde 
diuerse  fantasies  Of  wardt-s  makinge  and  newe  luparties. 
a  1300  MS.  Ashmolt  344  (Bodl.)  If.  18  b,  Thys  ys  a  Iupertie 
to  do  a  man  mate  the.  Ibid.  193,  At  v.  draughtis  shall  this 
Iupertie  be  plaiede. 

f  b.  A  device,  trick,  stratagem.  Obs. 
1375   BARBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  421    He  thoucht  than  on  a 
luperdy,  And  girt  his  menjhe  halely  Dicht  thame  in  the 
presoners  dray,     c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  789  Thus  iowkit 

HENRYS 


with  iuperdyss  the  iangland  la.     f  1480 


YSON    M<>r. 


quhais  wisdome  and  i  I  hand  ieoperdis  the   Romanis  'wer 
stoppit . .  fra  ony  forthir  conques  on  the  Scottis. 

t  2.  A  position  in  a  game,  undertaking,  etc.  in 
which  the  chances  of  winning  and  losing  hang  in 
the  balance ;  an  even  chance ;  an  undecided  state 
of  affairs  ;  uncertainty ;  chance. 

[c  1250  BRACTON  iv.  i.  §  32  Nee  potcst  [ballivus]  transigere, 
nee  pascisci,  nee  jocum  partitum  facere.  1292  BHITTON  n. 
xvii.  §  8  Mes  ne  mie  en  jeupartie  de  perdre  ou  de  gayner, 
tut  le  voillent  les  parties.)  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  it.  416 
(4651  For  myn  estat  now  lyth  in  lupartye  And  eek  myn 
ernes  lyf  lyth  in  balaunce.  1390  GOWER  Con/.  III.  200 
Pompele  ..  A  werre  had  in  ieupartie  Ayein  the  king  of 
Ermenie.  c  1450  LYDG.  Secrees  305  A  twix  two  [I]  stood  in 
lupartye  To  what  party  my  penne  I  shulde  applye.  c  1470 
HENRY  ll'allace  V.  173  He  wist  nocht  weill  giff  thai  war 
tayne  or  slayne  Or  chapyt  haile  be  ony  ieperte.  ?  1:1475 
Sgr.  lo-Jie  Degre  83  And  [it]  were  put  in  ieoperde,  What 
man  shoulde  wynne  that  lady  fre.  1597  BACON  Conlers 
Good  s,  Evill  v.  Ess.  (Arb.)  146  By  imputing  to  all  ex- 
cellencie  in  compositions,  .a  casualty  or  ieopardy. 

3.  Risk  of  loss,  harm,  or  death  ;  peril,  danger. 

f  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  \:  916  For  Troye  is  brought  in  ; 
swich  a  lupartye  That  it  to  save  is  now  no  remedye.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  I.  92  For  which  he  schal  in  that  degree  Stonde 
of  his  lif  in  jeupartie.  1471  MARG.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
.  3°!  ^  schuld  send  }ow  inony  therefore,  but  I  dar  not  put 
yt  in  joperte,  ther  be  so  many  theves  stereng.  1472 
Presentm.  Juries  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  25  In  payn  of  the 
jeberde  b'  may  fall  thar  off.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  iii. 
162  Thair  lyfe  is  now  in  iuperty,  thai  rave.  1526  TINDALI; 
I  Cor.  xv.  30  Why  stonde  we  in  ieoperdy  every  houre  ?  1537 
Nottingham  Rec.  III.  375  He  puttes  the  towne  in  grete 
danger  and  juberte.  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  Spider  $  f.i.  60 
The  more  he  wrange,  the  faster  was  he  wrapt  And  all  to 


thencrease  of  his  ieoberdee.     1663  BUTLER  Hud.'i.  i.  696 
>ol-hardy,  T'expose  themselves  to  vain 


If  any  yet  be  so  fool 


ing  by  I  saw  you  in  that  jeopardy.  1857  BUCKLE  Civiliz. 
1.  vu.  439,  I  think.. that  if  the  colonists  had  been  defeated 
our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  in  considerable 
jeopardy. 

fb.  A  deed  involving  peril;  a  daring  exploit. 

a  1300  Siris  276  in  Wright  Anted.  Lit.  (1844)  9  For  I  shal 

don  ajuperti,  And  a  ferli  maUtri.     1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  x. 

145  Interludes,  and  iuperdyss  That  men  assayit  on  mony 


and  good  May  prove  a  jeopard  ie. 

Jeopardy  d.sjc-paidi,,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  =  JEOPARD  v.  i. 

1460  Paston  Lett.  II.  87  Vf  ye  dar  joperdie  your  suyrtie 
of  c.  marc  I  shall  come  and  so  you.  1836  Fraser's  Maf. 
XIV.  272  He  did  wrong  in  jeopardying  his  well-earned 
histrionic  fame.  1848  TH  \CKEKAY  I 'an',  fair  xviii  She 
would  have  seen  . .  how  entirely  her  character  was  jeopar- 
died  [later  ed.  jeopardized]. 

Jepsyon,  jeptyon,  obs.  ff.  GIPSY  (Egyptian). 

Jequirity  (dj/kwi-riti).     Also  -erity.     [a.  F. 

jfqwirity,  a.   Tupi-Guarani  jekiritl.     For   its  in- 
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troduction  to  European  Pharmacy,  see  De  \Vecker 
in  Annales  d~  Oculistiqiii  I.XXXVJII  (1882)  26.] 
A  woody  twining  slirnb,  Abrus prccatorius  orlndian 
liquorice,  indigenous  to  India,  but  now  found  in 
most  tropical  countries,  the  parti-coloured  seeds  of 
which,  called  jequirity  beans,  arc  variously  used 
for  ornament,  for  weights,  and  in  medicine.  Also 
atlrib. 

1882  Xalure  XXVII.  192/1  (Acad.  of  Sc.,  Paris,  n  Dec.) 
Factitious  purulent  ophthalmia  produced  by  the  liquorice 
liana,  or  jequirity.  1887  MOLOXEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  316 
Crabs'  Eyes,  Jequerity,  Prayer  Beads,  Jumble  Beads.  .. 
Recently  these  seeds  have  been  brought  into  notice,  under 
the  name  of  '  Jequenty  '.  ftyj  Allfutt's  Sftt.  M,;{.  II. 
853  The  serum  of  animals  rendered  immune  to  the  toxic 
proteids  of  jequirity  and  castor-oil  seeds. 

Jerapigre,  obs.  form  of  HIKUA  PICRA. 

Jerarchy,  obs.  form  of  HIEBARCIIV. 

Jerboa  (d^ajb^u-a,  djaMbo.a).  Forms:  7 
jrrbuah,  8  gerbo,  gerbua,  yerbua,  jeribo,  S- 
jerboa.  [mod.L.  jerboa,  a.  Arab. 


in  Barbary  yerbos.,  the  flesh  of  the  loins,  also  the 
animal ;  whence  F.  gcrbo,  gerboise,  Sp.  gerbasia.~\ 

1.  A  small  rodent  quadruped, Dipus  sagitta,  found 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  rat, 
has  very  long  hind  legs  and  short  fore  legs,  and  a 
long  tufted  tail,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  powers 
of  jumping.  Hence,  any  Jumping-monse  of  the 
genus  Dipus,  or  of  the  family  Dipodidce,  represen- 
tatives of  which  are  found  in  various  arid  regions. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  Olearius'  I'ojr.  Ambuss,  vn.  415  We 
saw  also,  neer  Terki,  a  kind  of  Field-mice,  which  in 
the  Arabian  Language  are  called  Jerbnak.  1702  W.  J. 
Bruyn's  I'oy.  Levant  Ixxviii.  287,  I  was  presented  with 
a  smalt  Animal  called  Gcrbo,  which  was  brought  for  a 
rarity  from  Barbary.  1752  H.  WALPOLE  Corr.  (1837)  I.  182 
Mr.  Conway  has  brought  lady  Ailesbury  . .  a  Jeribo  . .  a 
composition  of  a  squirrel,  a  hare,  a  rat,  and  a  monkey, 
which  altogether  looks  very  like  a  bird.  1774  GOLDSM. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  432  The  gerbita,  though,  properly  speaking, 
furnished  with  but  two  legs,  is  one  of  the  swiftest  animals  in 
the  world.  1813  BlHGLEV  Anim.  Hiaf.  (ed.  4)  I.  399  The 
Jerboas  seem,  in  many  respects  both  of  conformation  and 
habit,  much  allied  to  the  kanguroos.  1853  KINGSLKV 
Hyfatia  .\.xi,  A  jerboa  sprang  up  from  a  tuft  of  bushes  at 
his  feet. 

2.  Comb.  Jerboa-mouse,  a  North  American 
rodent  of  the  genus  Dipodomys,  one  of  the  pouched  - 
mice  or  kangaroo-rats  of  the  South-western  U.S. 
and  Mexico. 

Jere,  m  good  jere,  alteration  of  GOODYEAR,  q.v. 

1821  SCOTT  Kenilvi.  xv,  '  Who  the  good  jere  would  have 
thought  this  ! ' 

Jereed:  see  TERID. 

Jeremeievite,  -ieffite  (yercnv-yevsit, -fait". 

Min.  [Named  1883  after  Jeremejev  or  YeremcU-ff, 
a  Russian  mineralogist  +  -m:.]  A  transparent 
colourless  borate  of  aluminium  occurring  in  hexa- 
gonal prisms. 

1883  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  III.  XXV.  478  Jeremeieffite,  a 
new  mineral.  1892  DANA  Min.  875  Jeremejevite.  1896 
A.  H.  CHESTER  Names  Min.,  Jeremeievite. 

Jeremiad  (dsenmsi-sed).  Also  -ade.  [a.  F. 
jirtmiodt  (1762  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  i.  Jirimie,  L. 
Jeremias  Jeremiah,  in  reference  to  the  '  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah '  in  the  Old  Testament.]  A 
lamentation;  a  writing  or  speech  in  a  strain  of 
grief  or  distress  ;  a  doleful  complaint ;~  a  com- 
plaining tirade  ;  a  lugubrious  effusion. 

1780  HAN.  MORE  in  W.  Roberts  Klem.  (1834)  I.  186  It  I 
has  been  long  the  fashion  to  make  the  most  lamentable 
Jeremiades  on  the  badness  of  the  times.  1791-1823 
D'ISRAEI.I  Cur.  Lit.,  Prediction,  I  have  been  occasionally 
struck  at  the  Jeremiads  of  honest  George  Withers.  1844 
W.  H.  MAXWELL  Starts  t.  Adv.  Scotl.  xv.  (1855)  140  The 
lady  commenced  a  Jeremiade.  1875  HELPS  Ess.,  Cotivers. 
Railway  Carriage  192,  I  could  sit  down,  and  mourn,  and 
utter  doleful  Jeremiads  without  end. 

Jerfalcon,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  GERFALCON. 

Jericho  (d^e-riko).  [Name  of  a  town  in  Pales- 
tine, where  David  bade  his  servants  tarry  until  their 
beards  were  grown  :  see  2  Sam.  x.  5.]  Used  in  slang 
or  colloq.  phrases  for  a  place  of  retirement  or  con- 
cealment, or  a  place  far  distant  and  out  of  the  way. 

1635  HEYWOOD  Hierarch.  iv.  208  Who  would,  . .  I  know, 
Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  lericho  Vntill  their  Beards 
were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid.  1648  Klercurms 
A  uliais  2-30  Mar.,  Let  them  all  goe  to  Jericho,  And  ne're 
be  seen  againe.  1758  A.  MURPHY  Upholsterer  n,  He  may 
go  to  Jericho  for  what  I  cares.  1840  BARHAM  Ingol.  Leg., 
Grey  Dolphin,  His  kick  was  tremendous,  and  when  he  had 
his  boots  on  would— to  use  an  expression  of  his  own, . . '  send 
a  man  from  Jericho  to  June'.  1859  THACKERAY  Virgin. 
xvi,  She  may  go  to  Bath,  or  she  may  go  to  Jericho  for  me. 
1898  J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life  xiii.  310  To  enable  them  to  do 
without  the  strong  arm  of  the  labourer  and  to  send  them  to 
Jericho,  if  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to. 

II  Jerid,  jereed  (djcrf-d),  sb.  Forms :  7  tzirid, 
S  jarrit,  y  dsjerid,  djer'r)id,  djereed,  jerreed, 
Jerrid,  jareed,  8-  jerid,  9  jereed.  [Arab. 
Jj^a.  JarTd  midrib  of  the  palm-leaf,  rod,  shaft, 
javelin.]  A  wooden  javelin,  about  five  feet  long, 
used  in  games  by  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabian 
horsemen.  Also,  A  game  in  which  this  is  used.  | 


JERK. 

'  1662  J.  DAVIF.S  Olearius  1'oy.  Amfass.  vi.  297  They 
also  often  Exercise  themselves  at  the  Tziriti,  or  laveliri 
>77S  R.  CHANULER  Trail.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  233  Gallopi 
ing  from  all  sides,  . .  throwing  at  each  other  the  jarrit 
or  blunted  dart  1799  W.  (1.  BROWNE  Tra.v.  Africa  etc. 
xi.  152  Here  they  shoot  at  a  mark,  and  throw  the  jerid 
i8n  SCOTT  Don  Roderick  xxv,  The  Moor  his  Jerrid  flings.' 
1813  BVBON  l.iaour  K,  Swift  as  the  hurld  on  hi>;li  ier- 
reed.  1819  1.  HOPE  Anastasius  (1820)  I.  xi.  214  Fiiiwini; 
the  djerecd.  1853  I.AYABD  Xmcrclt  ff  Babylon  xi.  245 
I  hey  played  the  Jerid  with  their  long  spears,  galloping 
to  and  fro  on  their  well-trained  mares. 

Hence  fJeri'd  fgereed,  gerede'i  v.  intr.,  to 
throw  the  jerid. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  f.  no  Tilting  and  Gereed- 
mg,  that  is,  Casting  of  Darts.  Ibid.  397  Here  they  Gerede 
or  cast  Darts. 

Jerk  (.d^ak),  si.l  Also  6-7  ierke,  girke,  7-9 
jirk.  [Jerk  sb.  and  vb.  are  known  from  c  1550; 
app.  echoic.  See  also  YKBK,  which  in  some  senses' 
appears  to  be  synonymous  with  this.] 

fl.  A  stroke  with  a  whip  or  wand,  a  stripe,  a 
lash.  Obs. 

'S55  W.  WATRF.MAN  Fardle  Faciant  11.  xi.  256  To  the 
manne..foure  score  ierkes  or  lasshes  with  a  skou'rge.  1594 
Contention  v.  154  After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  one  girke 


willow  where  birch  cannot  be  had.  1629  Z.  BOYD  Last 
Bat  tell  1-216  Let  me  giue  him  a  girke  with  my  rodde.  1742 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  334  Many  a  Jirk  has  the  Do- 
had  from  me.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  \.  221  The  Indian's 
.  .  imagine  that  it  [a  coach-whip  snake]  is  able  to  cut  a  man 
in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail. 

t  b.  fig.  A  lash  of  sarcasm  ;  a  cutting  gibe. 
1590  NASHE  rasauil's  Apol.  i.  A  iv  b,  The  dislike  that 
some  had  of  the  ierke  which  I  gaue  to  Fryer  Sauanarol 
1642  MILTON  Apol.  Smect.  i,  Who  he  is.  .under  whose  con- 
tempt and  jirk  these  Men  are  not  deservedly  fallen  ?  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Gybe,  ..also  Jerk  or  Jeer.  1741  tr. 
Laval's  Hist.  Kef.  IV.  vm.  912  He  .  .  omitted  not  to  slide 
into  his  Speech  some  Jerks  against  the  Doctrine  .  .  of  the 
Jesuits. 

2.  A  quick  suddenly  arrested  movement  ;  a  sharp 
,    sudden  pull,  throw,  push,  thrust,  or  twist. 

JS7S  GASCOIGNE  Weeds,  Fruit  of  Fetters,  Continfrtcr,The 
stifle  and  strongest  arme  Which  geues  a  ierke  and  hath  a 


.  .    .  ,  ve    p 

and  down  the  water  with  jerks.  1706  BAYNARD  Cold  liat/is 
in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  $  Cold  Bath.  11.  302  To  leave  that 
and  other  Vices  gradatim,  and  not  at  a  jerk.  1776-06 
WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  344  Seeds  on  the  upper 
surface  only:  discharged  by  jerks.  1807  ROLAND  Fencing 
96,  I  may,  with  this  smart  sudden  jirk  from  my  wrist,  strike 
your  blade  in  such  a  manner  as  will  leave  your  body  quite 
exposed.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Evroft  iii.  (18941  84 
He.  .brought  me  with  a  jerk  into  a  sitting  position. 

b.  (a  i  P/iysiol.  An  involuntary  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  due  to  reflex  action  of  nerves, 
as  from  external  stimulus:  usually  with  qualifica- 
tion, as  knee-jerk,  chin-jerk,     (b)  (in  \\.tliejcrks}. 
Involuntary  spasmodic  movements  of  the  limbs  or 
features,  esp.  resulting  from  religious  excitement. 

1805  Dow  Jrnl.  in  H.  Mayo  I'op.  Supers!.  (18511  125, 
I  have  seen  all  denominations  of  religion  exercised  by  the 
jerks.  1822  SOUTHEY  in  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  6  The  Jerks  are 
not  confined  to  a  peculiar  sect,  or  order.  1849  H.  MAYO 
/'<>/.  Stifcrst.  11851)  124  The  convulsions  were  commonly 
called  'the  jerks  '.  1874  E.  EocLKSTON  Circni'  Kidcr  xii. 
(1895)  89  These  Methodis*  sets  people  crazy  with  the  jerks, 
I've  heiirn  tell. 

c.  fig.  in  reference  to  literary  style. 

1818  HAZLITT  Eng  .  Poets  i.  (1870)  16  The  jerks,  the  breaks, 
the  inequalities  and  harshnesses  of  prose  are  fatal  to  the 
flow  of  a  poetical  imagination.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retro- 
spect I.  322  His  wit  was  more  like  a  jerk  than  the  flow  it 
had  once  been. 

3.  fig.  A  short  sharp  witty  speech  ;  a  sally. 
1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  129  Smelling  out  the  odori- 
ferous flowers  of  fancy,  the  ierkes  of  inuention.    1606  C  '/' 
Chance,  etc.  (1881)  49  Al  last,  one  merry  fellowe  comes  out 
uith  his  ierke.     1630  J.   TAYLOR  (Water  P.)   J.   Garret's 
Ghost  Ded.,  Wit  and  Mirth  :  Chargeably  Collected.  .M;idi- 
vp  and  fashioned  into  Clinches,  Bulls,  Quirkes,  Yerkes, 
Quips  and  lerkes.     a  1652  BKOME  Xm-clla  iv.  i.  \Vk. 
I.   155  Sir,  use  your  jerks  and  quillets  at   the  bar.     1889 
A.  H.  BULLF.N  Mitsa  Proten'a  Pref.,  Some  happy  jerk  uf 
fancy  or  playful  sally  of  wit. 

1  4.  A  short  abrupt  series  of  notes  ,of  a  bird).  Obs. 
1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  333  They  [the  call-birds] 
invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the  bird-catchers  call  short 
jerks.  1773  BARRINGTON  m  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  252 
short  bursts  of  singing  birds,  contending  with  each  other 
(called  jerks  by  the  bird-catchers),  arc  equally  distinguished 
from  what  I  term  song,  by  their  not  continuing  for  four 
seconds.  17^4  PRISC.  WAKEFIELD  Mental  Impn*-'.  (1801) 
I.  58  The  invitation  is  given  by  what  is  called  Jerks,  in  the 
language  of  the  birdcatchers. 

Jerk,  sb*    Also  8-9  Jirk.     [f.  JERK  p.S; 
also  JERKV.]     Jerked  meat,  charqui. 

'799  J.  SMITH  Ace.  Remark.  Occurr.  (1870)  116  We  jirked 
the  lean,  and  fryed  the  tallow  out  of  the  fat  meat,  which  »  r 
kept  to  stew  with  our  jirk  as  we  needed  it.  1851  W. 
DE  HASS  Hist.  Early  Settlements  vn.  iii.  389  As  soon  ns 
daylight  appeared,  the  captain  start-  d  to  where  they  left 
some  jerk  hanging  on  the  evening  I  " 

Jerk  (d.^jk),  v.1  Also  6  gierk,  6-7  girk(e, 
ierck(e,  ierke,  7-8  jirk.  [See  JEUK  i/).1] 

fl.  trans.  To  strike  with  or  as  with  a  whip, 
switch,  or  wand  ;  to  scourge,  whip,  lash,  switch. 


JERK. 

J550  COVEKDALE  Sfir.  Perle  vi.  (1588)  48  Than  he  Iwateth 
•i  vs  a  little  with  a  rod.  1563  KOXE  .•/.  ,\  I/ 
(1583)  I.  72-1  Whip  him  with  scourges,  k-rrke  him  with 
rods.  1593  G.  HARVF.V  Kew  Letter  C  ij  b,  I  may 
chearne  him  like  a  dish  of  butter  or  yirke  him  like  a 
hobling  gig.  1607  WALKINGTON  Oft.  Gi,iss  89  They  . .  are 
worthy  to  bee  iirkt  with  . .  laches.  1611  Coi«. 

. .yerke  or  ierke.     1673   F.    KIKKMAN    Unlucky 

,:,  281  He  now  being  naked,  [they]  Slaptand  Jerkt  him 

with  all  their  strength.      1709  llril.  Apollo  II.  No.  52    3/1 

An  Oxcheek  (Md  Woman,  .he  firk'd.And.  .a  Fruiterer!  irk\l. 

fb.  fig.   To  lush  with  satire  or  ridicule. 

1601  ind  Pt.  Return  fr.  Peirnass.  I.  ii.  260  Acute  lohn 
Davis,  I  affect  thy  rymes,  That  ierek  in  hidden  charmes 
these  looser  times.  1613-16  W.  BROWNK  ISrit.  t\ist.  n.  i, 
My  busied  pen  Shall  ierke  to  death  this  infamy  of  men.  1710 
E.  WARD  Brit.  ///«/.  x.  114  A  Third  Man.. with  much  1'1,-a- 
suie  Jirks  the  Church,  As  if  his  Words  were  Rods  of  ISirch. 

2.  To  move  (anything)  by  a  sharp  suddenly 
arrested  motion,  like  that  with  which  a  whip  is 
wielded ;  to  thrust,  pull,  or  shake  by  such  a  motion  ; 
to  give  a  sudden  thrust,  push,  pull,  or  twist  to. 
Often  with  an  adv.  of  direction  or  its  equivalent. 

1589  NASHE  Almond  for  Parrat  5  b,  Would  you  not  laugh 
to  see  Cli.  the  Cobler,  and  New.  the  souter,  ierking  out 
theyrelbowes  in  euerie  Pulpit?  <n66i  HOLYDAY  Jn-.'cnal 
viii,  Though  some  grave  friend  . .  jerk  his  whip  for  notice 
Ivirg a  prior  annnit].  1780  Puritan  i  Stiff  I. 

Skaks.  II.  580  Let  him  play  a  little  ;  we'll  jerk  him  up  of  a 
sudden.  1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Supers!.  (1851)  81  To  . .  jerk 
and  swing  the  limbs.  1863  A.  J.  Honroou  YcarH;s.  30  «t 
31  Kd:v.  I  Pref.  37  The  rope  broke  not  by  reason  of  the 
holders  moving  or  jerking  it.  but  by  reason  of  its  weakness. 
1865  LOWELL  Ode  H_arvard Comment,  iv,  We  poor  puppets, 
jerked  by  unseen  wires.  1875  W.  S.  HAYWAHD  Lave  agst. 
World  \%  He  jerked  the  horse's  mouth  roughly. 

b.  To  throw  or  toss  with  a  quick  sharp  motion, 
esp.  with  a  sudden  twitching  or  snatching  action. 

1786  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  4  Nov.,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  save  myself  from  being  suddenly  jerked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  1851  D.  JERROLU  St.  Giles  vi.  S'.j 
[He]  jerked  a  bow,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  free.  1858 
LONGF.  M.  Standis/i  iv.  138  Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin. 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  Jerking  the  Indian  arr> , 
filled  it  with  powder  and  bullets.  1865  CARLYLE  Fredk.  C,t. 
xxi.  ii.  (1872)  IX.  276  Excellent  sound  masonries;  which 
have  an  over-tendency  to  jerk  themselves  into  pinnacles. 
1883  MOMERIE  Personality  Introd.  (1886)  15  The  primeval 
chaos  of  VotoMtp'j  was,  so  to  speak,  jerked  into  a  number 
of  distinguishable  objects,  by  a  movement. 

3.  fig.  To  utter  or  throw  out  -words  or  sounds) 
abruptly,  or  sharply  and  shortly. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Re:'.  I.  iii.  Wks.  1856  I.  83  How 
your  cornet  jerketh  up  His  straind  shrill  accents.  1860 
PUSF.Y  Min.  Proph.  407  He  speaks  as  if  the  one  word, 
jerked  out,  as  it  were,  wrung  forth  from  his  inmost  soul,  was 
Violence.  1883  S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  I.  145  His  sentences 
seemed  jerked  out.  1889  P.  H.  EMF.RSON  Kng.  Idyls  46 
"Bout-four-an'-a-half-mile',  jerked  out  Ben,  between  strong 
pulls  at  his  pipe. 

4.  inlr.  To  give  a  jerk  ;  to  jerk  a  bow  or  nod  ; 
to  move  with  a  jerk. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  32  Your 
dauncers  legges  bow  for-sooth,  and  Caper,  and  jerke  and 
Firke,  and  dandle  the  bpdie  aboue  them.  1693  G.  Sn  I-NI  v 
in  Dryden's  Juvenal  viii.  (1697)  204  Nor  blush,  shou'd  he 
some  Grave  Acquaintance  meet,  But,  (proud  of  being  known) 
will  Jerk  and  Greet.  1782  MRS.  E.  BLOVVF.R  (A  Katetitan  1 1 1 
7  He  . .  making  but  one  step  ..  to  the  street  door,  jerked 
out  of  the  house.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU  Berkeley  the 
Banker  I.  vii.  136  The  door  jerked  open.  1889  BARRIE 
ll'indtnv  in  Thrums  xx.  191  Jess's  head  jerked  back  involun- 
tarily. 

b.  intr.  To  move  the  limbs  or  features  in  an  in- 
voluntary spasmodic  manner.  Cf.  JERKER  l  I  b. 

1874  E.  KGGI.FSTOS  Circuit  Rider  xiv.  1895)  104  He.  .was 
seized  with  that  curious  nervous  affection  which  originated 
in  these  religious  excitements...  He  jerked  violently — his 
jerking  only  adding  to  his  excitement,  which  in  turn  in* 
creased  the  severity  of  his  contortions. 

1 5.  intr.  To  aim  satire ;  to  sneer,  carp,  gird.  06s. 

n  1643  W.  CAKTWRIGHT  Ordinary  iv.  v,  You  must  be  jerk- 
ing at  the  times,  forsooth.  1649  MILTON  F.ikon.  viii.  Wks. 
(1851)  395  By  the  way  he  jerkes  at  some  mens  reforming  t> » 
models  of  Religion,  a  1704  T.  BROWN  Pindar.  Petit.  Lds. 
Council  Wks.  1730  I.  62  Prologues  so  witty,  That  jirk  at 
the  city. 

1 6.  intr.  Of  a  bird :  To  utter  a  short  sharp  abrupt 
series  of  notes.  Obs. 

1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  II.  334  The  bird  catchers  fre- 
quently lay  considerable  wagers  whose  call-bird  can  jerk 
trie  longest.  1773  BARRINGTON  in  Pltil.  Trans  LXIII.  263 
A  very  experienced  catcher  of  nightingales  hath  informed 
me,  that  some  of  these  birds  have  jerked  the  instant  they 
were  caught. 

Hence  Jerked  (d jsjkt)  ///.  a. 

1867  A.  J.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Pron.  i.  5  Jerked  utterance.  Itid., 
Jerked  whisper. 

Jerk  (fljjaik),  P.2  Also  8  jirk.  [Corrupted 
from  American  Sp.  cfiarque-ar  in  same  sense,  f. 
charifiie,  charqui,  ad.  Quichua  (Peruvian)  ccliarqui 
'dried  flesh,  unsalted,  in  long  strips'.  The  verb 
in  Quichua  was  ccharquini  'to  prepare  dried  meat, 
to  jerk',  whence  perh.  the  early  cognate  JEKK IN 
sb.'J  The  word  is  now  used  in  all  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  and  was  app.  found  by  English  naviga- 
tors in  Spanish  use  in  the  \V.  Indies.  (See  Skeat, 
Trans.  J'/u'lol.  Sac.  1885,  94.  ] 

trans.  To  cure  (meat,  esp.  beef ':  by  cutting  it  into 
long  thin  slices  and  drying  it  in  the  sun. 

1707  SLOANF.  Jamaica  I.  p.  xvi,  They  [the  wild  ' 
shot,  ..  rut  open,  the  bones  taken  out.  and  the  ll< 
VOL.  V. 
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1    on  the  inside  into  the  skin,  filled  with  salt,  and  exposed  to 

ailed  Jirking.      1748 

I    305  He  ..  was  sent  here  with  twenty  : 
1780-72  tr.  Juan   ; 

which,  nevertheless,  they  jerk  gi, 
the  use  of  such  ships  as  sail  f,;,, 
1807  I  .  GASS  Jrnl.  19  At  13  we 
and  again  proceeded  at  two.  _  1859  '; 
:;.  Siv    XXIX.  Ka 

killed  they  either  jerk  the  meat,  or  dry  it 
platform  of  sticks  raised  above  >  ,86, 

/.;.'.  J'iii.-a  4  July  (Truth  across  A,,  ,,f  the 

horses   were  slaughtered  for  food— one  jerked,   the   other 

Jerked    djaikt)///.  a.,  Je'rking  vbl.  sb. 

1712  W.  RoGEU    \'ay.  round  ll\., 
Klce,  Cotton,  and  some  dry 'd  Jerkt  Beef.     1726  s!: 
I  or.   mmd   tt'orld  116.     1812  J.  J.    HKNRY  Camp.  a^f. 
.7  Preserve  our  provisions  by  jerking.    1851  M  \vsi 

i//»  Hunters  xxvii.  201    Yonder  i 

line  !  1865  /."•A  i'/fur.  22  Feb.,  Experiments  are  being 
made  in  Aldershott  camp  with  the  South  American  'jerked 
beef  '  u  ilh  a  view  to  its  introduction  in  the  army. 

Jerk,  v.:' :  see  JERQUE  v. 

Jerker  i  ''d^S'ikai).     [f.  JERK  z/.i  \  -EB'.] 

1.  One  who  jerks  :  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

159$  NASHE  Saffron  tt'alden  133  Yea  Madam  Gabriela, 
are   you  such  an  old  ierker.     1598  FLORIO,  fm.<: 
whipper,  a  scourger,  a  ierker.     1651  TSIPLETT  On  Hr.  Hill 
(in  D'Urfey  Pills  (1719)  IV.  263), Take  heed. . Lest  you  taste 
of  his  Lash,  For  1  have  found  him  a  Jirker. 

b.  spec.  One  who  makes  involuntary  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  limbs  or  features,  caused   by 


in  the  'Jumpers',  'Jerkers',  and  various  revival  extra- 
vagances. 

2.  U.S.  A  fish,  the  river-chub,  Hybopsis  ken- 
tuckieiisis,  also  called  hornyhead.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Jerker  -,  variant  of  JEKQUEK. 

Jerkily  (d^-jkili),  adv.  [f.  JERKY  a.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  jerky  manner ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

1874  BI:RNAND  Jfy  time  i.  6  His  head  would  drop  forward, 
jerkily.  1885  E.  M.  THOMPSON  in  Liorar.  Mag.  July  4 
Their  nest  progressed  very  slowly  and  jerkily. 

Jerkin  J  (d.^-jkinX  arch.  <x Hist.  AlsoCierk- 
ynge,  -yn,  6-7  -en,  7  Jerking.  [Recorded  soon 
after  1500:  origin  unknown. 

(It  has  been  conjecturally  associated  with  Du.  and  Western 
LG  jurk, '  girl's  or  child's  frock  ' ;  but,  besides  the  facts  that 
Eng.  /'  does  not  correspond  to  Du.  j ( =y\  and  that  a  jerkin 
is  not  a  frock,  jitrk  is  merely  a  mod.  Du.  word,  unknown  to 
Kilian,  Hexham,  and  other  i7th  c.  lexicographers,  and  is 
itself  of  unknown  origin.)] 

A  garment  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  worn 
by  men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; a  close-fitting  jacket,  jersey,  or  short  coat, 
often  made  of  leather.  Since  c  1700  used  in  litera- 
ture only  historically,  or  in  reference  to  foreign 
countries ;  but  app.  still  used  in  some  dialects  for 
a  waistcoat,  an  under  vest,  or  a  loose  jacket. 

1519  rresentm.  Juries  in  Snrtces  Misc.  (1888)  33  For 
stellyng  a  jerkynge.  1531-3  Act  54  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  No 
man,  voder  the  saide  decrees.,  weare.  .any  silke,  other  than 
. .  velnet  in  their  sleueles  cotes,  iakettes,  ierkyns,  coifes, 
cappes.  1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  a 
[They]  haue  their  skinne  of  their  bodies  raced  with  diuers 
workes  in  maner  of  a  leather  Jerkin.  1576  (">  • 
Steele  GI.  Epil.  (Arb.)  83  What  are  they?  women?  masking 
in  mens  weedes  ?  With  dutchkin  dublits,  and  with  lerkins 
iaggde.  1599  THYNSE  Animadv.  (1875)  31  A  common 
garmente  daylye  vsed  suche  as  we  call  a  lerken  or  lackett 
without  sleues.  1606  SHAKS,  Tr.  ty  Cr.  in.  iii.  266  A  plague 
of  opinion,  one  may  weare  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
lerkin.  1616  Sm  K.  BOYLE  in  L ismore  Papers  (18861 1. 135 
luhn  nagle  sent  me  firize  for  a  lerkin  and  breeches  for  my 
;  ing.  1716  SWIFT  Gulliver  i.  i.  By  good  luck.  I  h..d 
on  me  a  buff  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce.  1808 
SCOTT  Mann.  i.  viii,  Last,  twenty  yeomen  two  and  two,  In 
hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue.  i8*>  W.  IB-. 
(1859)  25  His  dr<  ss  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion— a 
cloth  jerkin,  strapped  round  the  waist  —  several  pair  of 
breeches,  the  outer  one  ..  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons 
down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  1828  Cra-  en 
Dial.,JerkiH,  a  waistcoat.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain  ,\\v. 
147  A  shabby-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  a  jerkin  and  wear- 
ing a  hi^h-crowned  hat,  attended  as  domestic.  1868  F..I  r- 
vis-  .V.uvK.  Com/.  II.  ix.  389  With  nothing  but  his  javelin 
am!  his  leathern  jerkin. 

b.   Comb.,  asjerkiit-maker. 

c  1565  J.  SPARKE  in  Hakluyt  /  'ay.  III.  54  They  . .  doe 
iagge  their  flesh  . .  as  workemanlike  as  a  lerkinmaker  with 
\  -.  pinketh  a  ierkin.  1589  Xottitr^hiitn  Rcc.  IV.  58  Thomas 
Rogers,  de  Nottingham,  iyrkynmaker. 

llenceJe'rkined(-ind)a.  [-En-],  wearing  a  jerkin. 

1852  Miss  YOXGF.  Cameos  (1877)  III.  xii.  98  Five  hundred 
red  jerkined  men. 

I  Je'rkin  -.  Also  6  gireken,  7  girking.  [deriv. 
(?  dim.)  ofyVr-  in  jerfalcon,  GEHFALCOX.]  Tlie 
male  of  the  gerfalcon. 

1539  Act  31  //*•';.   /"///,  c.  12  Any  faucon,  gerfaucon, 

lerkin,  sacre  or  sacret.     a  1605   -Mi  N  ".'5  x\iii. 

25  Thair  wes  a  gentle  girking  gay.     1616  SL  RFL.  <t  MAKKH. 

Country  l-\trnte  713  '1'he  male 'to  the  Gerf.uilcrn  is  that 

.tiled  the  lerkin.  beiiiL:  a  much  lesse  bird. 

t  Je'rkin  •'',  sb.  or  a.  Obs.  Iii  jerkin  beef  = 
jerked  beef:  sec  JEKK  ?'.- 

l6u  CAPT.  SMITH  Map  I'irginia  17  As  drie  as  their  ierkin 
beefe  in  the  West  Indies.  1657  R.  I 


JEBOBOAM. 

39  Jerkin  Beef,  which  is  huffed,  and  sluht  throneh,  hunt 

Jerkiness    u/.-.-jkim-s).    [f.  JKRKVO.  + 
The  quality  of  being  jerky. 

'85SI;  >  the  same  feature    we 

•1C  the  jerkin. 

:iving   a   cert. 

t  Jerkine't.   Sc.    Obs.    In   7-8  girkienot,  8 

jerko-.jirki)  ..1  jacket 

or  blouse  worn  by  v. 

e  1689  Depred.  Clan  < 

'    scarce 
>  I.adyt 

Jerking  vi  + 

•IN'':  '.J     The  action  01  ,  v 

'55*  ll*rt.  -J/.y.  353  If.   ,,, 
shewed  himself  an  unnatural! [nephev 
that   she   had   had   th.  .    . 

:.-£ict    II.    IV.    (,648!   73  The 

hke  the  letter  Q.     1820  SCOT  i 

stood  between  your  skin  and  many  a  jerking.     1851  Illuitr 

Catal.  Gt.  l-.xhit-.  248  The  breaks  a; 

:i. .so  as  to  avoid  the  dan.  jerking 

1875  H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  519  Children  with".' 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  Kilting,  jerku 

Jerking  .d.^Vjkiij  ,///.  a.  [f.  nsprcc.  +  -1X<;-.] 
That  jerks:  in  various  s  .  K  v\ 

160*  -zntl Pt.  Return fr.  Parnass.  I.  i.  9.',  I,  luuenall  :  thy 
jerking  hand  is  good,  Not  gently  Living  ,,n,  bir. 
bloud.     1672   MARVELL  Kelt.  Tramp,   i.  \\ 
Triplet  ..  in  his  turn  avenged  himself  of  his  jerking  peda- 
gogue.     1830   MARRYAT  King's   <>•:<•„   xxx.i,   'Ihe   violenl 
jerking  motion  of  the  vessel.     1854  HOOKKR  Ilimal.  jrnlt. 
I.  xvii.  376  Three  sharp  jerking  shocks  of  earthquake. 

Hence  Je  rkingly  aJ->.,  in  a  jerking  manner. 

1880  J.  E.  BURTON  HandU.  Mitinmes  §  42.  29  'J'he  limbs 
begin  to  move  jerkingly. 

Jerkin-head.  Arch.  [Of  uncertain  origin  : 
perh.  for  jerking-,  from  JEKK  v.  (as  if  the  slope 
were  jerkily  interrupted':.]  (See  quots.) 

1842-76  GWILT  Arc/,it.  fed.  7)  Gloss.,  Jerkin  Head,  the 
end  of  a  roof  not  hipped  down  to  the  level  of  the  opposite 
adjoining  walls,  the  gable   being  carried  higher  th., 
level  of  those  walls.    Ind.,  ShrtadHtad,  the  same  as  i 
Head.     1868 Chambers'  EucveL  V.  697  Jerkin- 
•f  roofing  which  is  half.gable,  half-hip.  The  gable  generally 
goes  as  high  as  the  ties  of  the  couples,  above  which  the  roof 
is  hipped  off. 

Jerkish  (d,7,5-jkij),  a.  rare.  [f.  JERK  jA.l  + 
-ISM.]  Characterized  by  j>  rks;  jerky. 

1885  Manch.  Exam.  18  Mar.  5/6  'No',  said  Ixjrd 
Edmond,  in  his  Jerkish  manner,  '  the  Government  have  no 
information  '. 

Jerksome  (djSukswm),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -SOME.]  =next. 

1880  BLACKMORE  Mary  Anerley  Ivii.  (iSSi;  435  \\'\i\, 
females  jolting  up  and  down,  upon  no  springs  except  those 
of  Jerksome  curiosity. 

Jerky  (daauki),  a.  and  ji.l     [f.  as  prcc.  +  -T.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  jerks  or  sudden  abrupt 
or  twitching  movements;  often  fit;., 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t.  i.  11891)  6  Thi-\ 
the  talkers  that  have  what  may  be  called  1875 

W.    Hi'i'tunns-  .\k.  Brit.  Insects  101  They  move  rapidly 
through   the   water    by  jerky  motions.       1887 
26  .Mar.  422'!  A  style  which  is  so  jerky  that  it  may  be 
described  as  dislocated. 

B.  sb.   A   springless   wagon;    a   shaky  jolting 
vehicle.   C.  S. 

1884   \V.    SHI  iniRD   Prairie   Exper.    108   The   li\> 
travelling  was  by  jerky,  theordinary  American  I.. 

itjM  Outixf(U.  S.      v,  ,  i    N.,»-  a  wab- 
bling, jumping  'jerky  '  does  the  stage  work  for  the  line. 

Je'rky,  /.-  (.'.S.  [nd.  American  Sp.  charqui. 
churqiie  (,1'g.  xarque),  from  native  Peruvian  cfhar- 
qui:  see  Cn.vKyL'1  and  JEHK  v.-]  Jerked  beef. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet.     i893"E.  C..i  FS  Lewis  ,\  (V.i.  '.•  I.  31 
The  word  as  a  verb  is   now  generally  spelled  jerk, 
jerked  meat  is  known  as_/t  > 

II  Jerm  (dz^jm).  Also  7  germo,  7-8  germe,  9 
djerm.  [Arabic  pja?  jarm ;  in  It.  gtrmti,  K. 
djcrme^\  A  small  one-  or  two-masted  vessel  with 
large  lateen  sails  used  on  the  Egyptian  coast;  for- 
DQerlyapplied  to  larger  trad  ing  vessels  in  the  J-evant. 

1632  I.ITHGOW  7'rii"-.  ill.  :  '  :ino, 

nedos,  in  which  I  imbarked.     1660  F.  BKOOKK 
tr.  /.< 

night  in  a  Germe,  and  the  next  day  were  in  Alexandria 
1799  A  II.  3-'5  His  1 

andria  in  a  .  1800  lt-!it.  X\l\  . 

a  Jerm  from  L!-Aarish.     1819  T.  HO:K  Anastasivs 
I.  xv.  292  On  board  one  of  the  country  djcrms. 

Jerm-,  obs.  spelling  of  GEKM-  \\-.  rds. 

t  Je'rnie,  int.  Obs.     [a.  F.  jc> , 
ened  form  oljarnidicu,  corruption  . 
I  renounce  God.]  Used  as  a  profane  oath.    Hence 
f  Jernie  v.   intr.,  to  titter  this  oath. 
1678  OTWAV  Friendship  in  F.  v.  i,  lemie  wh:i; 

^  here  1     a  1680  i- 
Je  lernie  and  blaspheme.  When  th- 
:iem. 
Jeroboam    J/eri'lvi-Jni  .     [So  called  ill  allu- 

c-ani,  'a  mighty  man  of  valour'    i  K; 
xi.    2*  ,    'who    made    Israel  6  .] 

A  large  bowl  or  goblet  ;  a  \eiy  large 


JERONYMITE. 

1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwar/xM,  Or  make  a  brandy  Jeroboam    I 
,,  1825  FOKHV  .n',  jm- 

a,  goblet;    otherwise,  and 

ally,  called  a  7<n>am.     1889  Daily  tfew  =7  J/^V  5/5 
F,,orm  'lent  Ci!lled  '  Jeroboams  , 

,ln  10,  others  12  ordinary  bottles. 
Jero-nynfite,  variant  of  HIEIIOXYMITK. 
„„  W.  DALRVM.LK  Trma.  Sf.  f,  Fort.  Iv,  The  convent. . 
Icronymites.     1893  FoRUUX    It-it  to 
>S  A  convent  built  for  the  Jeronymite  monks  of  Bclem. 

Jeropiga.-pigia,  var.GEBOPUiA,  HIKKAFUKA. 

t8«  Mitt.  E-.iii.  Import  Dalies  en  Il'i'ifs, Sel.  Committee 
Ha  Comm.  16  Jeropiga,  of  first-rate  quality,  is  composed  of 
:  ,inU  must  or  grape  juice  and  one-third  spirit. 

Jerownde,  obs.  form  of  GYHONNV  a.  Her. 

Jerque  lA^ik),  i>.  Also  9  jirk.  [Origin 
(i')sctin; :  it  has  been  conjecttirally  referred  to 
It.  cercare  to  search,  which  suits  the  form  and 
sense  ;  but  historical  evidence  is  wanting. 

The  agent  njun  JERQUED,  jerker,  is  evidenced  lack  to    | 
1706,  and  ought  to  be  formed  from  the  vb.  ;  but  the  latter  is 
not  known  so  early,  nor  does  it  appear  how  either  word  was 
connected  with  Italy.] 

trans,  a.  To  search  (a  vessel)  for  unentered  goods  : 
see  next.  b.  now,  To  examine  or  search  a  ship's 
papers  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  captain's 
and  the  customs  officer's  lists  of  cargo  agree,  and 
to  see  that  all  the  cargo  has  been  duly  '  entered ' 
and  described. 

1819  Smugglers  I.  125  M'Groul  and  M«Bain  engaged  to  ! 
meet  him.  .as  soon  as  the  Hazard  was  fairly  in  the  harbour, 
and  assist  mjirking  the  vessel.  1843-63  WATERSTON  Cycl. 
Cammercr,  Jerquing,  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by 
a  custom-house  officer  (called  a  jerquer),  to  ascertain  if  there 
are  any  unentered  goods  concealed.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's 
l\\>r,{-Ui.,  Jerquing  a  vessel,  a  search  performed  By  the 
jerquer  of  the  customs,  after  a  vessel  is  unloaded,  to  see 
that  no  unentered  goods  have  been  concealed. 

Jerquer  (d^S-jkai).  Also  8  (en-oil.)  jerguer, 
9  jerker.  [See  prec.  vb.]  '  A  custom-house  offi- 
cer, a  searcher'  (Simmonds,  1858  ;  in  the  London 
Custom  House,  A  clerical  officer  who  examines  and 
checks  a  ship's  papers,  to  see  that  all  the  cargo 
has  been  duly  entered  and  described. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jerguer,  an  Officer  at  the  Custom-House, 
who  oversees  the  Actions_  and  Accounts  of  the  Waiters.  , 
1707  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.'Gt.  Brit.  in.  498  Four  Examiners 
of  the  Out-Port  Books  2oo/.  Three  Jerquers  at  ioo/.  each,  | 
300/.  l8ia  J.  SMYTH  Pract.ofCnstoms(  1821)  7  The  Warrants, 
Books,  &c.  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Jerquer  (or  Surveyor, 
in  those  Ports  where  there  is  not  a  Jerquer^  within  one 
month  after  the  clearing  of  the  Ship  by  the  Tide-surveyor. 
1862  SALA  SUf-Chamaar  (L.),  I've  heard  tell  that  she's 
three  parts  slaver  and  one  part  pirate ;  and  I  wonder  the 
custom-house  jerkers  don't  seize  her  whenever  that  gibbet- 
face  Stoneyard  has  the  impudence  to  put  into  Longport. 

Jerreed,  jerrid,  variants  of  JKBID,  JXSIED. 

Jerry  .d.^e-ri),  sb.  [Familiar  variant  of  the 
proper  nzmz Jeremy  mjeremiah  (in  Ireland  treated 
as  equivalent  to  JJiarmaid}.  Variously  applied ; 
mostly  in  slang  or  vulgar  speech.] 

1.  A  machine  for  shearing  cloth. 

1883  A  Imoniicnry  f,  tfuddersfielii  Gloss.,  Jerry,  the  com- 
mon  name  of  a  machine  for  finishing  cloth,  by  which  all  the 
rough  portions  are  removed.  1885  Taylor's  Patent  No.  2784 
{title}  Jerrys  or  machines  for  shearing  fabrics. 

2.  Printers'  slang.  The  noise  made  by  beating 
chases,  etc.,  on  an  apprentice  finishing  his  time, 
or  on  other  occasions. 

1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Vocab.  68.  1894  D.  C.  MURRAY  in 
My  First  Bk.  106  The  compositors  performed  what  they 
called  a  'jerry'  in  the  blunderer's  honour. 

3.  Short  for  jerry-shop  (a  contraction,  it  is  said, 
of  Tom-and-Jerry-shop,  from  the  cant  name  of  a 
mixture  of  liquors)  t  A  low  lieer-house. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Lonff.  Labour  II.  255  (Farmer)  An 
advance  of  s/.  made  to  him  by  the  keeper  of  a  beer-shop, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  a  jerry.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Jerry  slwp, 
a  beer-house.  Contraction  of  '  Tom  and  Jerry  '.  18..  CAR- 
LYLE  in  Froude  Life  (Cent.),  A  worse  than  jerry-shop  over 
the  way  raged  like  Bedlam  or  Erebus. 

4.  Short  for  jerry  hat :  A  round  felt  hat. 

1841  Punch  I.  98  Those  unassuming  castors  designated 
'Jerrys '.  1851  lllitstr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.rhib.  275  Showing 
the  manufacture  of  felt  caps  or  jerries  . .  Finished  felt  cap 
or  jerry.  1865  Saf.  Rei1.  4  Feb.  146/1  Large  light  whiskers, 
a  jerry  hat,  and  green  cutaway  coat. 

5.  Short  for  [KKRV-Brii.HKH. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

6.  Comb,  Jerry-come-tumble,  Jerrygo-nim- 
ble,  a  tumbler,  an  antic,  a  performer  (equestrian  or 
other);  also  transf.;  Jerryeummumble,  Jerry- 
mumble  Tibs,  trans.,  to  shake  or  tumble  about ; 
Jerry-sneak,  a  mean  sneaking  fellow,  a  hen-pecked 
husband.     See  also  JEBBY-BI'II.DER,  etc. 

1823  SCOTT  Qnentin  D.  xiv,  I  [a  hangman]  never  quarrel 
with  my  customers — my  *jerry-come-tumbles,  my  merry- 
dancers.  1785  GROSK  Diet.  I'tttg.  Tongue,  ~ Jct-iycim- 
uinmf'lt;  to  shake,  tow/le,  or  tumble  about.  1876  'J'.  1  f 
I:ar  fr.  Madding  Cro'vti  viii,  They  took  me  ..  into  a  lai^e 
'jerry  .-re  were  women-folk  rid- 

ing round.  1711  CIBHF.R  Kh'al  /-'m'f  in,  I'gad  I'll  fetch 
one  tl  1764  T'OOTK  Miiyor 

i\   liusb.iiid. 
1824.  Mis*   ''  •'!>  Ker.  !.  (18631  223  A  little  in- 

!  man.  with  : 

'-•y-fa/  c.     1844   W.   H.   Mv 
•'.  xxviii.  (1855)  326  A  ..  landlady.. was 
mated  to  a  Jerry  Sneak. 
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J-erry,  a.    [prob.  short  for  JERRY-BUILT.]    Con-   ] 
structed  unsubstantially  of  bad  materials. 

1882  Lane.  Gloss.*  Jerry,  bad,  defective,  and  deceptive  ;. . 
a  jerry  building  is  one  that  is  badly  built,  although  it  may 
,  -  i  Aug. 

i-firy  canal  u<_ni!d  never  have  commanded  the  con- 
of  the  public.      1899   ll-'estm,  Gaz.   6  Apr.   4/3  No 
matter  how  jerry  the  main  structure  of  a  house  may  i 
it  is  nicely  decorated  and  finished  inside.. they  [the  public] 
will  rent  or  buy  it  readily. 

So  Je-rryism,  jerry-building. 

1885  Pcttrhead  Sentinel  24  June,  The  cheap  jerryism  nf 
the  building  yards.  1885  Aberdeen  Jrnl,  30  Dec.,  The 
Penedo.  .broke  in  two  and  foundered  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
This,  .is  a  very  violent  illustration  of  jerryism. 

Je'rry-bui'lder.     [Origin  not  ascertained. 

That  jerry-builder  and  jerry-built  originated  in  some 
way  from  the  name  ftnyn  probable;  but  the  statement 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  in  Jan.  1884,  that  they 
commemorate  the  name  of  a  building  hrm  on  the  Mersey, 
has  on  investigation  not  been  confirmed.  The  earliest 
example  yet  found  is  that  of  jerry-built  1869.] 

A  speculating  builder  who  'runs  Up  unsubstanti- 
ally built  houses  of  inferior  materials. 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  536  It  is  tin- 
fortunately  too  often  the  habit  of  builders — or  rather  jerry 
builders — to  use  the  worst  possible  description  of  bricks. 
1886  BESANT  Childr.  Gibeon  n.  xvii,  The  jerry-builder  walks 
there  alone  and  wonders  how  long  his  houses  are  likely  to 
stand.  1890  Guardian  15  Oct.  1605/1  Even  Norman  Cathe- 
drals reveal  the  'jerry  builder'. 

So  Je*rry-build  z/.  trans. ,  to  build  unsubstanti- 
ally and  of  bad  materials ;  Jerry- bui'lding1,  the 
speculative  building  of  houses,  etc.  of  bad  materials 
and  unsubstantial  workmanship. 

1885  J.  E.  C.  MUNRO  Legal  Posit.  Landlords  ff  Tenants 
164  To  put  an  end  to  the  jerry  building.  1890  SIR  N.  BAKNABY 
in  Daily  News  15  Nov.  6/2  As  to  jerry-building  of  the  ship^. 
. .  He  would  say  that  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  jerry-building 
was  absolutely  impossible  at  any  dockyard  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  1893  G.  ALLEN  in  H'estnt.  Gaz.  19  Dec.  2/1  It 
takes  half  a  year  to  jerry-build  a  dingy  street. 

Je'rry-bui'lt,  a.  [See  prec.]  Built  unsub- 
stantially of  bad  materials;  built  to  sell  but  not 
to  last. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Jerry-built^  slightly,  or  unsubstan- 
tially built.  1875  RusKiN/'('rj  Clav.  V.  263  Rows  of  jerry- 
built  cottages  are  creeping  up.  1900  G.  C.  BRODRICK  Mem, 
<V  Impr.  316  It  would  soon  be  overspread  by  vulgar  jerry- 
built  villas. 

Jerrymander,  erron.  form  of  GERRYMANDER. 

Jersey  (dgauzi).  Also  6  iarzie,  ierdseie,  iarn- 
sey,  7-9  jars(e^y-  The  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
Channel  Islands :  used  attrib.  and  eUipt.,  esp.  in 
reference  to  the  knitting  of  stockings  and  other 
worsted  articles,  which  was  long  a  staple  industry 
of  Jersey. 

\.attrib.  Of  Jersey;  of  Jersey  worsted. 

1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abus.  i.  ((870)  57  Nether-stocks,  .not 
of  cloth . .  for  that  is  thought  to  base,  but  of  larnsey  worsted. 
1603  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  231  [Not]  to  weare 
.  .worsted  or  Jersey  stockings.  1693  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  2914/4 
One  fine  Knit  Jersey  Night  Gown  . .  3  pair  of  Knit  Jersey 
Breeches.  1704  Ibid.  No.  4030/4  Light-coloured  Jersey 
Stockings. 

2.  sb,    a.  Jersey  knitted  work ;   Jersey  worsted ; 
worsted  generally. 

1587  Ace.  Death  Mary  Q.  Scots  (Bodt.  MS.  t  Museo  178, 
If.  21  b),  Her  hose  wer  wosted  ..  wrought  with  syluer 
about  the  Clockes,  and  whit  larzie  vnder  them.  1587 
HARBISON  England  \\.  \'\\.  (1877)  f.  170  The  women's 
diverslie  coloured  nether  stocks  of  silke  jerdseie.  1882 
BECK  Drapers  Diet.  175  Jarsey  is  still  the  local  name  for 
worsted  in  Lancashire. 

•f-b.  Wool  which  has  been  combed  and  is  ready 
for  spinning.  Obs. 

1657  Golden  Fleece  (N.),  The  present  practice,  .which  daily 
carrieth  away  of  the  finest  sorts  of  wools  ready  combed  into 
jarsies  for  worke.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  286/1 
Jersey,  is  the  finest  Wool  taken  out  of  other  sorts  of  Wool 
by  Combing  it  with  a  Jersey-Comb.  1781  Specif^.  G.  Dnndas' 
Patent  No.  1288  (title)  New  Method  of  Spinning  of  Jersey. 
1790  P.  LUCKOMBE  Eng.  Gazetteer <f>.\'.  Kcttering,  A  charity- 
school  of  20  girls  employed  in  spinning  jerseys. 

3.  A  woollen  knitted  close-fitting  tunic,  with  short 
or  long  sleeves;  applied  esp.  to  that  worn  as  a  sole 
covering  of  the  bodyin  athletic  exercises  and  sports; 
also,  to  a  similar  woollen  garment  worn  either  as  an 
outer  tunic  by  seamen,  children,  etc.,  or  as  an  under- 
shirt or  under-vest ;  also,  to  a  close-fitting  knitted 
tunic  or  jacket  worn  by  women. 

1836-48  B.  D.  WALSH  Aristoph^  Knights  215  But  though 
you  saw  poor  People  [Aij/utoi;]  here  . .  had  no  flannel- 
waistcoat,  ne'er  Have  you  given  him  a  jersey.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom,  firmvn  \,  v,  Now  each  house  has  its  own 
uniform  of  [football]  cap  and  jersey,  of  some  lively  colour. 
1861  —  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  ii.  (1889)  15  Here's  this  rough 
jersey  which  I  use  instead  of  a  coat.  1880  Miss  BRADDON 
Just  as  /  am  vii,  She  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  encase 
her>elf  in  a  boating  Jersey  because  the  fashion  book  told 
her  that  Jerseys  were  universally  worn.  1889  RAWLISS  •••: 
Phoenicia  356  A  close-fitting  tunic  with  short  sleeves,  like  a 
modern  'jersey '. 

b.  A  man  wearing  a  jersey.  J'ln<:  /<v\vy,  a  sea- 
man ,  a  bargee. 

1889  A.  T.  PASK-  Eyes  Thames  57  You  pass  some  dingy 
anchored  craft  in  which  the  blue  jerseys  are  sm< 

4.  Our  <>f  a  (treed  of  cattle  of  the  Channel  Islands  ; 
a  cow  ol  the  island  of  Jersey. 

1881  ~'iiry  Farming  25/1   The  ti.Tin  '  J<  I 


JESS. 

is  now  taking  the  lead  of  the  others.     1885  Fall  Mall  G. 
•2  Oct.  9/1  An  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Jerseys  were  shown. 
5.    Comb.,    as    (sense    2)   jersey-comb,    -comber, 
-weaver,  -wheel ;  'taped  adj. 

1634  Canterbury  M>.irr;ti£c  J.ic,-nccs  i.MS.1,  Nichol:i 

,:>ey-we.iver.     1688  Jersey-Comb  [see  2  b].     1718-19 
Ice,  Holy  Ov.fi',  Canterbury  i  A  jarsey  wheel 
a  cloath  basket.     17*0  Lond,  C,a...    N<\   5?oi/5  Humphry 
M.i(_l<  M,  .  .  Jursy-ci'iiiber.      1884  J.  M.  COWPKR  Our  Parish 
Bks,  113  Spinning  Wheels  or  jersey- wheels,  were  provided. 
Hence  Je'rseyed  a.,  wearing  a  jersey. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  10  Blue-jerseyed  boatmen  and 
newspaper   boys.      1890    Daily  News   17    Nov.   6/2    Red- 
jerseyed  Salvationists  serve  there  all  day  alone. 

Jert,  sb.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  8-  jirt.  =  JERK  sb.i 

1568  Jacob  fy  Esau  i.  i,  Come  on,  ye  must  haue  thn-c 
iertesfor  the  nonce.   1607  MARKHAM  Coral,  n.  (1617)  40  Glue 
him   a  lerte  or  two  vpon  the  nether  part  of  his  buttocks. 
1611  COTGR.,  ^//Ww^,  a  gentle  nip,  quip,  or  iert.  1785  ]. 
2//*/  Efi.  to  Lapraik  ix,  She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg. 

Jert,  £*•  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  jirt.  [A  pho- 
netic variant  or  parallel  form  of  JERK.] 

1.  ~  JERK  z/.1 

1566  DRANT  Horace  Avij,  They  ierted  vp  their  horse 
with  whippes.  1599  NASHE  Lenten  Stitffe  42  An  other  tower 
.  .  that  is  not  so  wide  as  a  belfree,  and  a  Cobler  cannot  iert  out 
his  elbowes  in.  1600 —  Summer  s  Last  Ii  V//in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
VIII.  52,  I  jerted  my  whip,  and  said  to  my  horses  but  hay. 
16x6  SUKFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  134  You  shall  on  the 
suddaine  chocke  him  in  the  weeks  of  the  mouth,  and  iert 
his  head  vp  aloft,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xx.  165 
Withdrawing  himself.. with  a  jerting  turn  towards  the  left 
hand.  1826  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  117  That 
only  gars  you  jirt  out  the  words. 

2.  dial.  To  throw  a  stone  by  jerking  the  arm 
against  the  hip  :  —  HAUNCH  v.% 

In  most  north.  Eng.  dial,  glossaries. 

Jerusalem  (djer/T-salem).  The  city  in  Pales- 
tine so  called ;  the  Holy  City.  Hence  attrib.  or 
cllipt.  in  the  following,  among  other  uses  :  Jeru- 
salem jump  (see  quot.) ;  Jerusalem  letters, 
letters  or  symbols  tattooed  on  the  arm  or  body, 
such  as  pilgrims  or  visitors  to  Jerusalem  sometimes 
bore,  in  testimony  or  memory  of  their  visit ;  Jeru- 
salem pony  and  ellipt.  Jerusalem,  a  donkey  (in 
reference  to  Christ's  riding  into  J.  on  an  ass).  Also 
in  numerous  plant-names  and  other  combinations, 
as* Jerusalem  ARTICHOKE,  CROSS,  etc.  :  see  these 
words. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  159  They  bare  five  crosses  gules,  in 
forme  of  that  which  is  at  this  day  called  the  "lerusalem 
crosse.  1697  DAMPIEK  I 'ay.  514  The  Jerusalem  Cross  is 
made  in  Mens  Arms,  by  pricking  the  skin,  and  ru!>bim;  in 
a  pigment.  1877  W.  JONES  Finger-ring  265  Two  signet- 
rings,  also  bearing  as  a  device  the  'Jerusalem  Cross  '.  1887 
LANG  Myth)  Kit.  $  Relig.  II.  240  The  Voodoo-dame  is 
consecrated  as  the  '  *Jerusalem  Jump  '.  1760-72  H.  I!: 
Fool  of  Qua  f.  (1800)  II.  16  If  heaven  should  ever  bless 
me  with  more  children,  ..  I  have  determined  to  fix  some 
indelible  mark  upon  them,  such  as  that  of  the  *  Jerusalem- 
Letters.  1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5400/4  He  is.  .well  set,  with 
a  Scar  on  his  right  Cheek,  and  the  ^Jerusalem  Mark  on  his 
Arm.  1806  in  H.  Martin  Brighton  (1871)  156  The  'Jerusalem 
ponies  have  been  in  high  requisition  all  the  morning.  1840 
P.  Parley's  Ann.  I.  218  Mrs.  Button  ..  at  last  thought  of 
trying  her  Jerusalem  poney  in  the  streets.  1878  Daily 
AV:»'jf  16  Sept.  3/1  Jerusalems,  alias  living  donkeys,  are 
plentiful  in  the  market. 

Jervine  (d.^Mvsin).  Chem.  [Formerly  also  in 
mod.L.  form  jervinai  f.  Sp.  jerna  the  poisonous 
root  of  I'eratmm.]  A  crystalline  alkaloid  occur- 
ring, together  with  veratrine,  in  the  roots  of  Vera- 
tntm  album  and  V.  viride.  Also  called  jeroia. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  282  (heading)  Of 
Jervina.  1846  WORCESTER,  Jerrine.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.  III.  444  Jervine  is  colourless  and  crystalline.  ••  It  i* 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  1875  H.  C.  WOOD 
Therap.  (1879)  156  Jervia  still  lessened  the  pulse-rate. 

t  Jeryne.  Obs.  rare~l.  [perh.  a.  OK.  gennt, 
girotty  front  part  of  the  dress,  lap.]  An  article  of 
dress  or  armour. 

la  1400  fthrte  Arth.  903  Sir  Arthure.  .Armede  hym  in  n 
actone  with  orfraeez  fulle  ryche,  Aboven  one  bat  a  jeryneof 
Acres  owte  over. 

Jesamin,  jesemin(e,  jesmin(e,  obs.  forms 
of  JASMINE.  Jesing,  var.  GESINE  Obs.t  childU-d. 

JeSS  (clues'),  sb. ;  in  pi.  jesses  (d^e'sez). 
Forms  :  a.  4  (sing,  and  //.)  ges  ;  5  (in  //.  sense) 
gesse,  6  iesse  ;  £.  (//.)  4-8  greases,  5  iessis,  -ys, 
(7  chesses,  gests1),  6-  jesses.  [ME,  gts,  a.  OF. 
ges  {gez,  getz]  nom.,  sing,  and  pi.,  of  get  {giet,  .^v/, 
gest,  gect],  mod.F.  jet  'cast*  (  =  Pr.  get,  It.  getto, 
geto] :— L.  jact-ns  throw,  cast,  f.  Jatt-n'  to  throw. 
Both  sing,  and  pi.  were  orig.  as  in  OF.  ges,  but  the 
pi.  was  soon  conformed  to  the  Eng.  type  zsgesses. 
The  sing,  docs  not  occur  in  our  mod.  examples.] 

A  short  strap  of  leather,  silk,  or  other  material, 
fastened  round  each  of  the  legs  of  a  hawk  used  in 
falconry  ;  usually  bearing  on  its  free  end  a  Miiall 
ring  or  varvel  to  which  the  swivel  of  the  leash  is 
attached. 

1340  Aycnb.  254  Alsuo  ase  me  ofl-alt  bane  no^l  be   (•• 

wylle.     1398  '  '•  A'. 

MI.  ii.  (TolMit.    MS,  .Hi 

b.u  }•,  :i  i._-ly  tt>  cvicry  'nriil.    1486  A-' 

\\  \\  b,  Sett  yowre  h 
l;  v  1..  ILiwkys  ham 


JESS. 

most  commynly,  som  of  silke.    1530  PALSGR.  183  I'M. 
a  payre  of  gesses    for  a  hauke.     Ibid.  214/1  "IrssVs'for  a 
hauke,  4'c/.    cijSo  /'.ir<Y.  l:\-nics  i.,_.  r,   1(3,1    /•  /•  /• 
III.  174  Kepe  him  in  a  j 

'      .  vs  Tr,a>,  209 

Doves  the  .speedy  transporter,  ,.f  their  letters  ; 
wrap  about  their   !,• 

n  lost. .with  tlic  Kim;,  Var\els  upon  her 
Gcsses      168.-,  .-commend.. 

1   bells.     1774 

t.  (1862)  1 1.  „.  v.  47.  iMSntJ.SmiGRT 
Oil.  Hawking  9  i,,   Slips  of  light  leather,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  are  to  IK 
fast  to  each  of  his  legs.  These  are  called  jesses.   1874  ! 
SON  Mcrl,,i  123  Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms 
JJiet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  lure, 
b.  In  figurative  applic.-n 

1590  MARLOWE  Kd-tv.  II,  n.  ii,  Soar  ye  ne'er  so  high,  I  have 
the  jesses  that  will  pull  you  down.  1604  SHAKS.  Oil,,  in. 
in.  261  If  I  do  proue  her  Haggard,  Though  that  her  lesses 
mydeere  heart-strings,  I  Id  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her 
downe  the  wmde  To  prey  at  Fortune.  1630  BKATHWAIT 
En%.  Gentlem.  Ded.,  Intanglcd  with  the  light  chesses  of 
vanity.  1849  JAMES  Woodman  xvii,  Methinks  you  are  one 
who  would  find  even  gesses  of  silk  or  gold  cord  difficult  to 
wear. 

*i  Erroneously  defined  in  Dictionaries. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jesses,  Ribbons  hanging  down  from  Gar- 
lands or  Crowns.  1828  WEBSTER  adds  'in  falconry'; 
repeated  by  OCILVIE,  CASSELL,  Cent.  Diet.,  FUNK. 

Jess,  v.  [f.  JESS  .»•/'.]  Inns.  To  put  the  jesses 
on  (a  hawk).  AlsoyT;,'. 

1860  WHYTE  MELVILLE  Holmby  Ho.  263  With  her  own 
fair  hands,  she  jessed  and  hooded  '  Dewdrop',  and  took  her 
from  her  perch.  18940.  EUEKTON  Keynotes'\\.  45  My  heart 
had  been  a  free,  wild,  shy  thing,  jessed  by  my  will. 

Jess,  var.  (JusT  siM  Obs.,  stage  of  a  journey. 

"596  J-  NOROEN  /'rogr.  f'ietie  (Parker  Soc. )  47 /<W/«<r, 
I  he  first  resting-place  or  jess  in  this  progress. 

Jessamine,  another  form  of  JASMDTE,  q.v. 

t  Jessamy,  sl>.  Obs.  Also7Jessamie,  jes(s)- 
imy,  jeoimy,  gessamy,  -iray.  [Corrupt,  oijessa- 
mine'.]  1.  -JASMINE  i. 

1633  EARL  MANCH.  Al  Motido  (16:1.6)  6  Meditation  is  . .  as 
he  that  smells  the  Violet,  the  Rose",  the  Jessamie,  and  the 
Orange  flowers  dividual!)'.  1733  MORTIMEH  in  Phil.  Tram. 
XXX\  III.  179  She  gnawed  the  Jessamy  likewise,  but  least 
of  all  some  Holly  Trees. 

2.  A  yellow  colour  like  that  of  yellow  jasmine. 
1750  E.  SMITH  Compl.  ffoitseiu.  (ed.  14)  293  If  you  colour 

them  [gloves],  scrape  some  of  the  following  colours  amongst 
the  white-lead  ; .  .for  a  Jessamy,  yellow-oaker. 

3.  A  perfume  or  cosmetic  made  from  jasmine. 
1671  EACHARD  Ots.  Ansn:  Cont.  Clergy  146  A  little  pot  of 

double  refin'd  Jestmy  and  a  box  full  of  specifick  perfum'd 
Lozenges. 

4.  A  man  who  scents  himself  with  perfume  or 
who  wears  a   sprig   of  jessamine  in  his  button- 
h  de  ?) ;  a  dandy,  a  fop.     See  JEMMY  sb.  I  b. 

1753  HAWKESWOETH  Adventurer  20  Oct.  176  You  have 
frequently  used  the  terms  Buck  and  Blood,.. but  you  have 
not  considered  them  as  the  last  stages  of  a  regular  procession 
..  the  scale  consists  of  eight  degrees;  Greenhorn,  Jemmy, 
Jessamy,  Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spirit,  Buck,  and 
nlopd.  Ibid.  177  My  labour  ..  recommended  me  to  the 
notice  of  the  ladies,  and  procured  me  the  gentle  appellation 
of  Jessamy.  1802  MRS.  J.  WEST  Itfidtl Falker\.  88  If  men 
became  Jessamys,  and  Women  Ama/ons.  Ibid.  I.  296  The 
half  pagan  half  democratic  dress  of  clerical  jessamies. 

5.  attrib.  That  is  a  jcssamy,  as  j.f opting ;  of  a 
Jessamy,    as  Jessamy  air   (see    4),    plant;    also 
jessamy-butter  <=  jasmine-butter    (see    JASMINE 
3) ;    jessamy-chocolate,   ;?)  chocolate   perfumed 
with  jasmine ;  Jessamy  gloves,  (?)  gloves   of  a 
light  yellow  colour. 

1657  REKVE  God's  Plea  123  How  much  girdles,  gorgets,. . 
rose  powders,  gessamy  butter,  complexion  waters  do  cost  in 
our  dales.  1666  PKPYS  Diary  27  Oct.,  I  did  give  each  uf 
them  a  pair  of  jesimy  plain  gloves,  and  another  of  white. 
1675  T.  DIJFFETT  .Mock  Temp,  in.  i.  22,  3  Ounces  of  Jessimy- 
butter..and  6  pair  of  Jessimy-Gloves.  1696  Loud.  da,. 
No.  3181/4  Spanish  Gessimy  Plants.  1697  Ibid.  No.  3302/4 
Jessamy-Chocolate,  with  other  Perfumes  and  Spirits;  all 
newly  come  from  Florence.  1756  W.  TOLDERVY  Hist.  T-.vo 
Orphans  III.  106  A  severe  punishment  to  the  fribbled  jes- 
sainy  waiter.  1800  Spirit^  1'itb.  Jrnls.  (1801)  IV.  357  The 
steel-clad  baron  and  the  Jessamy  fopling.  1837  Old  Coin- 
incidorc  II.  124  A  slighter  figure  now  appears,  .with  a  gentle 
Jessamy  air. 

Hence  f  Jessamy  v.  trans.,  to  anoint  or  perfume 
with  'Jessamy'  (sense  3). 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  128/2  Terms  of  Art  used  in 
i:ig  and  Shaving  . .  Jecimy  the  Hair,  is  to  put  Jecimin 
on  the  palms  of  your  hands  and  rub  it  on  the  hair. 

JeSSant  ('Ije'sant;,!?.  Her.  Forms  :  6  iesaunt, 
iezaute,  gesante,  8  gessant,  7-  jessant.  (See 
also  JACENT  a.  b.)  [In  sense  i ,  a.  QV.gesant  (later 
gisanf)  lying,  pr.  pple.  of  gilsir:— L.  jactre  to  lie. 
Sense  2  is  perh.  a  different  word.] 

1.  Said  of  acharge  represented  aslying  overanother 
nn<l  partly  covering  it,  so  that  the  latter  appears  on 
both  sides  of,  or  above  and  below,  the  former. 

1610  ('/L'iLLlM  Heraldry  in.  xv.    1660}  194  A  Lyon  Jessant 

.  .is  nut  subjected  to  t:  i.uge,  but  is  borne  over 

both  the  Field  and  Charge,  and  is  ttu-refore  called  a  Lyon 

i  lying  ail  over.     1706 

NT  b).     1725    BKADLKY  I''am.    Diet.,   Jessant,  a 
Term  in  Heraldry,  wli-jn   in  a  Coat  of  Arms,  a 
other  Beast  is  born  over  some  Ordinary,  .that  Lyon  or  Beast 
is  blazoned  Jessant  or  Ja>:,  nt,  that  is,  Lying  over  all. 

2.  Said  when  a  charge  (a*  an  animal;  is  repre- 
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'   sented  with  another  (as  a  branch  or  (lower)  in  it, 
mouth  or  as  if  issuing  from  it. 
Jessai:-  .  'gtssaHi 

ind;  but  it  i, . 

<  v.  oSjeaaat  ajleurde  Us,  or  in  pi.  jtssantjleurs- 

"572  .{riucric    11-    58,   I  .hle,  a 

IJroinede   passante   d'or,  gesante  a  branche  of  i 
tree    propre.      Ibid.    59     An   Ilarte  regardant*  d'Argente, 

!••    a    branche    of    Dictamie   propre.      1610    (. 
Heraldry  1.1.  xxvi.  (1660)   257  The   Field  is  . .  a  L. 
head  . .  Jessant  a  flower  dc  lis.      1727  41  Cii  \ 
Jessant,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  flower-de  luce,  or  the 
like  hgurc,  seeming  to  spring,  or  shoot  out  of  some  other 
•r.  ..  The  word   is  formed  from  the  obsolete   French 
• ,  to  rise  or  spring  out.      1766  PORNY  Heraldry  (1787) 
.,     Jessant,    this    word   signifies   shoaling  /on 
ibles   do;    it  is  also  used    to   express  the  bearing  of 
•III  coming  out  of  a  Leopard's  head,  or  out  of  any 
other  Hearing.     1882  CVSSAXS  llandbk.  Her.  vi.  (ed. 
Jessant'.  Shooting,  or  springing  out  of. 

Jesse  dse-Sct).  [Name  of  the  father  of  David 
(i  Sam.  xvi.  12).]  A  genealogical  tn-e  represent- 
ing the  genealogy  of  Christ,  from  '  the  root  of 
Jesse'  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  i);  used  in  churches  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  decoration  for  a  wall,  window,  vestment, 
etc.,  or  in  the  form  of  a  large  branched  candlestick. 
Also  attrib.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1463  fSnry  Wills  (Camden)  39  The  Jesse  set  vndir  our 
,-,'  S- i  the  vir8e"ys  aforl:  "ire-  1549  Church™.  Aft: 
t.ly  (Nichols  1797)  137  A  coope  of  white  silke  with 
rooles  and  prophetes.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Jesse,  ..  In  old 
Records  a  large  Brass  Candlestick,  branched  out  into 
several  Sconces,  such  as  are  us'd  in  Churches.  This  useful 
Devise  was  first  call'd  Arbor  Jessx,  and.S/;Vy»i  Jest.r  from 
Us  resemblance  to  the  Genealogical  Tree  of  Jesse.  1836-45 
Glott.  Arc/tit,  (ed.  4)  217  It  was.  .wrought  into  a  branched 


i-rtim  luagnitm  in  choro  xreitin  quod  Jesse  vocatur  in  par. 
tikus  emit  transmarinis '.  1848  RICKMAN  Arc/lit,  p. 
xxxvin.  The  Jesse  window,  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire  [is]  a 
very  rich  and  fine  example.  1899  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  169  In- 
teresting chapters  on  Jesse  windows  and  Story  windows. 


Jessemine,  Jelsomine,  Jesse. 

Jessean  (d^esran),  a.  1  Obs.  [f.  JESSE  +  -AN.] 
Belonging  to  Jesse,  or  to  King  David,  his  son. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Urania  xvii,  Tuning  now  the  lessean 
Harp  again.  1623  COCKERAM,  lessean  f/arpe,  Dauids 
musicke.  a  1754  W.  HAMILTON  Contemplation,  The  blest 
Jessean  Lyre. 

Jessed  (d.^est),  a.  [f.  JESS  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 
Of  a  hawk  :  Furnished  with  or  wearing  jesses  ;  in 
Her.  having  the  jesses  of  a  specified  tincture. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xx.  (1611)  161  He  beareth 
Sable,  a  Goshawke  Argent,  .armed  lessed  and  helled.  1766 
PORNY  Heraldry  (1777)  Diet.,  Jessed,  this  is  said  of  a  Hawk 
or  any  other  Bird,  whose  Jesses,  .are  of  a  Tincture  dirTcrent 
from  the  rest.  1877  RUBKIN/Vwi  Clav.  VII.  Ixxv.  78  You  will 
like  better  to  see  the  eagle  free  than  the  jessed  hawk.  1882 
CUSSANS  Handbli.  Her.  vi.  (ed.  3)92  When  the  Jesses,  or 
straps  with  which  the  bells  were  attached,  are  Hotant,  or 
hanging  loose,  they  are  Belled  and  Jessed. 

Jessemin,  Jessimy,  obs.  ff.  JASMINE,  JESSAMY. 

Jesserant  (,-ance,  -aunce) :  see  JAZEKA.NT. 

Jest  (d^estX  sb.    Also  4-6  ieste,  6  gest.  f>-- 
ieast.     See  also  GEST  s6.1     [a.  OF.  geste. 
ad.  L.  gtsta  doings,  exploits:   see  GKST  si>.',  of 
which  this  is  a  variant  spelling.] 

•(•  1.  A  notable  deed  or  action  ;  an  exploit.   Obs. 

a  1300, etc. [see GKST sbl\}.  1534  WniTlSTON'/W/jr.r  Offices 
l.  (1540)  35  The  noble  iestes  at  home,  a  1548  HALL  Citron., 
Hen.  r'J/f,  4  b,  Settyng  furthe  the  iestes,  actes  and  de 
of  the  nobilitie.  1504  LODGE  Wounds  Cf-:  H'ar  in  Ha/I. 
Dodsley  VII.  186  Now,  by  my  sword,  this  was  a  wortby 
jest.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTONE]  tr.  lYAcvsta's  llisi.  Ind.  i.  vi[. 
22  These  two  authors  agree  in  their  ieasts. 

f2.  A  narrative  of  exploits;  a  story,  tale,  or 
romance,  originally  in  verse.  Obs. 

(11300,  etc:.1  -•].    13..  A".  Alls.  30  Here  a  noble 

jeste  of  Alisaundre  theo  riche  kyng.  1387-8  T.  L'SK  Test. 
Lore  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  -2  Men.  .that,  .so  moche  swalowen  the 
deliciousnesse  of  iestes  and  of  ryme. 

f3.  An  idle  tale.  Ois. 

c  I47o[see  (IrsT  ^/'.l  3!)].  a  157?  GASCOIGSE  Memories,  K. 
Courli'p,  Thus  this  foolishe  iest,  I  putin  dogrell  rime.  1585 
T.  W \SHIXGTON  tr.  Xiclwlay's  l'iy:  iv.  x.xiv.  140  Alexander 
taking  it  for  a  iest  would  not  beleeve  it.  1611  COTGR., 
i>Linrde,  a  ieast,  fib,  tale  of  a  tub.  i6zo  T.  I'KYTON  <,7nss 
Time  I.  (1623)  50  The  paradise  of  Rome's  fantastike  braine 
Is  but  a  iest  a  little  wealth  to  gaine. 

4.  A  mocking  or  jeering  speech ;  a  taunt,  a  jeer. 
Also,  in  milder  sense,  A  piece  of  raillery  or  banter. 
To  break  a  jest  (also  in  senses)  :  sec  I.'KKAKT'.  _> ;,. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen.  I',  77  b,  [He]  fled  to  1 
Berrie,.  .and  therefore  in  a  lest  hew,  .died  the 

kyng  of  Burges  and  of  Berries.     1551  Roiu 
lrtcp.  To  P.  Giles  (1895*  10  An  otb<  ,  \v  in  the 

sholders  That  he  can  beare  no  iestes  nor  tawntes.     1588 
SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  174  Too  bitter  is  tb\ 
betrayed  thus  to  thy  ouer-view?     1599  • — 
189  You  hreake  i 

God  be  thanked  hurt  not.  1670  A.  ROBERTS  Ad-:  T.  S.  27 
He  i  a-t  r.  Jest  upon  every  one  of  us,  which  R.-IV**  the  Cc.m- 
puny  .1  yr«;it  deal  of  .Mirth.  1791  CouM-K  lltad  n.  .',3 


JEST. 

Might  h-  iroar.  He  cared  not  with  what 

»«'      187.   i  ,  ,;,,  ,|,eir 

of  their 
lime. 

o.  A  saying  intended  to  excite  laughter;  a  witti- 
cism, joke. 

n't  Utef.  ,.  (1895)  73  H. 

were.      1576  i 
.  lie  forgot.,  who  exc  ceded  al  other 

sell   thy  o»nc  Jot.      175,    J,,,,sv)N    Kamblcr  No.  141  H 
iJienaijl'  ,Kjn       and  one 

jest  only  raises  expectation   of  another.      1864    I 

Aylmers  I- .  <4o  The  ,.  [, leader's 

room,  Lightning  of  the  b  ur. 

b.  trans/ .  Something  the  recital  of  which  causes 

amusement ;  a  ludicrous  event  or  cii 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  I'f,  ,.  i.  ,32  A  proper  iest,  and  neuer 

heard    before,     That    Suflblke   should    demand    a    whole 
fifteenth.      1598  -  Merry    If.  n.  ii.   ,,6  /„/.  H., 


going  in  (etc.].     1737  Purr.  //,./-.  // 

the  Jest,  Old  Edward's  Armour  beams  onCibber's  breast' 

6.    a.  The  opposite  of   camest  or  scri'- 
trifling  sport,  fun.     Chiefly  in  phrases,  as  in  jest'. 
not  seriously,  without  serious  intention,  in  joke,  in 
fun, 

'.55'  T.  WILSON  Logike  (1580}  68  Reasonyng  in  ieste  after 
this  sorte,  and  yet   meanyng  good  earnest.     1593 
Kick,  //,  v.  iij.  ioi  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tearts:  luspiayres 
are  in  iest.    1617  MORVSON  ///*.  in.  83,  I  complaining  therof 
i     to  my  Host,  he  between  least  and  earnest   lepliecf  (etc.  J. 
1635  J.  HAYWABfi  tr.  Hindi's  I'mnishd  /"jVf.  161   In 
scnoole,  win;  mdies  in  jest,  may  learne  in  good 

tamest.       1838  'I  HIRLWALL  Greece   xxxviii.    V.    72  Kpami- 
nondas  ..  never  permitted  himself  to  uttera  falsehood  even 
in  jest.     1847   Ii  NN\S..N  rrinc,  iv.  341  Thejeslandt. 
working  side  !  | 

b.  Jesting,  joking,  merriment ;  ridicule. 

1597  BACON  Ess.,  Discourse  (Arb.)  16/1  Some  thinces  are 
priuiledged  from  icM,  namely  Religion,  mat:- 

§reat  persons,  ..  and  any  case  lhat  deseruelh  pittie,  i6oa 
HAKS.  Ham,  v.  i.  204  Alas  poore  Yorick, .  a  fellow  of  infinite 
lest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.  163*  MILTON  L' Allegro  36 
Haste  thec,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee  Jot  and  youthful 
Jollity.  1771  Juntas  Lett.  xlix.  957  A  hopeful  subject  of  jest 
and  merriment  between  them.  1854  PATMORK  Angel  in  Ho. 
t.  n.  ix.  (1879)  231  In  joy's  crown  danced  the  feather  jest. 

c.  A  thing  that  is  not  serious  or  earnest ;   a 

jocular  affair. 

(i  1731  GAY  /.'//Vii///,  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  shew  it. 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it.  1821  UYKIIN  /<  truer 
n.  t,  Oh,  thou  world  !  Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest ! 

7.  A  sportive  action,  prank,  frolic  ;  a  trick  pi 
in  sport,  a  practical  joke.     Now  rare. 

1578  N.  BAXTER  Cairin  en  Jonah  Compl.  3  Guy  of  Wni- 
wicke,  Scoggins  gests  and  Gargantua.  1590"  SHAKS.  Midi. 
N.  in.  ii.  230  Hold  the  sweete  iest  \p:  Thi-  sport  well 
carried,  shall  be  chronicled.  1615  HFYUOOU  />rnz.  Age 
Wks.  1874  III.  238  If  Vukan  in  this  ieast  hath  pleas'd  the 
Gods,  All  his  ownc  wrongs  he  freely  can  forjjiue.  1696 
FKYMR  Ace,  /•'.,  India  ,\  j\  no  Man.h  begun  with  ;i 
Licentious  Week  of  Sports,  .nor  arc  they  to  be  offended  at 
any  Jest  or  Waggery.  1807-8  W.  Ii  \  iv,  ;+\(K> 

Students  famous  for  their  love  of  a  jest — set  the  college  on 
rire,  and  bur^t  out  the  Professors. 

t  8.  An  amusing  or  entertaining  perfoimance; 
a  pageant,  masque,  masquerade,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

1599  KVD  Sf.  Trag.  i.  (1602)  Cj,  But  where  is  old 
Hieronymo  our  Marshall  ?  He  promised  vs.  .To  grace  our 
banquet  \\ith  -une  pompous  iest.  Stage  direction,  Enter 
Hieronymo  with  a  Drum,  three  Knighies.  .then  he  fetches 
three  Kinges,  etc.  1601  MI.  SDAV  Hinvnf.  Earl Hmttingto* 

1.  ill.  in  Hazl    /'-'./Wo-  VI 11.  114  My  ii\al .  .  H..: : 

in  this  jest,  and  at  the  court  employs  the  plaj-ers  should 
have  made  u>  sport. 

9.  An  object  of  or  matter  for  jesting  or  derision  ; 
a  laughing-stock. 

1598  SHAKS.  ^:c^•ry  /(*.  in.  iii.  161  Why  then  make  sport 
at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  ie>.t.     1606  HIERON  li'&s.  I.  46 
[He]  scorneth  it,    [the  Word]  and  makcth  a  very  ieast  of  it. 
1777  SHKRIDAN  .SV/;.  Scamf.  v.  ii,  To  be  the  standing  jest 
of  all  one's  acquaintance.     1809  MAI-KIN  Gil  Bias  i.  v.  p6 
My  father  and  mother  were  a  standing  jest.     1878  B.TAYLOR 
Deiikalion  u.  iii.  69  Lowly  virtue  is  the  jest  of  fools. 

10  Comb.,  as  jest-killer,  -monger  \  "\jest-mong- 
ing  adj.;  jest-wise  adv.,  in  a  jesting  manner; 
jest-word,  a  word  of  jesting  ;  fmtisf.  an  object  of 
jesting  or  ridicule  'cf.  l>y-. 

1599  MARM  :-;;'e  in.  xi.  227  Tuscus,  that  icst- 
mounging  youth  Who  nerc  did  opf  ulh 
But  to  retaileand  broke  another-,  wii.     1681  \S".  RCT.!  i 
Phra.-.                                                                          ^er.       18. . 
JOAN'                                                                       ic^t- mongers  still 
remain  For  fools  to  laugh  at.    1843"  WHITTILR  ^!ir-  ^'/'*''t ' ' 
The  jest-word  of  a  :                         :.     1844  Mi  - 

I 'is.  f'octs  ccxli,  Ln 

Jest  .     AUo  6  gest(e,  geast,  ie 

6-7  ieast.      [f.  j  -  "f  which  this  is 

a  variant  spelling.] 

f  1.  intr.  To  tell  a  tale,  to  recite  a  romance. 

1340-1440  [see  l  it;  -i  : -1  i  ]. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  yibes  or  taunts;  to  give  utter- 
ance to  ridicule  ;  to  scoff,  j-. 

15*6  TIXDALK    }  Jjl-.n  i " 

rnjfartfe.    T lov*  nal  l*e  doth  bul 

upon  other  men.       1535   O -\HIPAU;   j 
clappe  men  their  bondesftt  him.yee  and  ieast  of  him.    1563 
WISJHT  /-"«rA<(.  r  t  hi  truest. 
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sour  arrogance  only  . .  to  be  lachin  and  gestit  at.     1660  F. 
BROOKE  tr.  Lc  Blanks  Trar.^is  He.,  made  an  oath  he 

pints  again. 

b.  trans.  To  jeer  at ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  banter. 
1711  RAMSAV  L\"itf>it  248  Be  not  aghast ;  Come  1 
on,  you'll  jest    them    when    they're   past;     Mere    empty 
spectres.     1775  AI>AIR  Atntr.    Ind.  427,  I  jested  them  in 
commending  the  swiftness  of  their  horses.    1800  W.  TAVLOR 
in  Monthly  Mftg.\\\\.  - -•  Mock-'d  by  the  madman,  jested 
by  the  fool.     1830  JAMES  Darnlcy  x.\,  He  je>ted  his  com- 
panion upon  his  gravity. 

3.  intr.  To  speak  or  act   in  a  trifling  manner 
or  not  seriously ;  to  trifle. 

1530  PALSCR.  562/1,  I  {jest,  I  bourde  or  tryfyll  with  one, 
«iV.  I  sayd  it  nat  in  good  earnest,  I  dyd  but  . .  jeste 
with  you.  1560  DAI'S  tr.  Sfaiiiaites  Coinin.  63  b,  God  for- 
bydde  I  should  ieste  in  these  weyghtie  matters.  1607  SHAKS. 
Ccr.  I.  iii.  103  Verily  I  do  not  iest  with  you;  there  came 
newes  from  him  last  night.  1650  FULLER  PtsgaJi  11.  xiii. 
270  The  most  sportful!  fishes  dare  not  jest  with  the  edged- 
tools  of  this  Dead-sea,  a  1873  LYTTON  Pattsanitis  i.  i.  (1876) 
-i  '  lest  not,  Pausanias ]  you  will  find  me  in  earnest1, 
answered  U Hades,  doggedly. 

4.  intr.  To  say  something  amusing  or  facetious; 
to  make  witty  or  humorous  remarks ;  to  joke. 


1553  T.  WILSON  Rhtt.  (1580'  137  Other  can  ieste  at  large, 
and  tell  a  rounde  tale  plea'-auntly.     164.1  J.  JACKSC 
T.   i,   34    Now   was   Severus   the    Enipen 
of  his 


ell  a  rounde  tale  pleasauntly.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True 
'•g.  T.  i.  34  Now  was  Severus  the  Enipen  iir,  an 
Emperour  of  his  own  name,  as  they  jested  upon  him, 
Revere  was  his  name,  and  severe  his  nature.  1710  STEKLE 
Tatter  No.  215  p  2  Because  .Mil  rfi  is  agreeable,  another 
thinks  fit  eternally  to  jest.  1715  RAMSAY  Gent.  Slu-ph.  in. 
iv,  Well  jested,  Symon.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng;  xvii. 
IV',  97  He  drank  :  he  jested  :  he  was  again  the  Dick  Talbot 
who  had  diced  and  revelled  with  Grammont. 

fb.   intr.    To   disport   or   amuse   oneself;    to 
make  merry ;  ?  to  act  in  a  masque  or  play.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II.  i.  iii.  95  As  gentle,  and  as  iocond, 
as  to  iest,  Go  I  to  fight.  1632  J.  HAVWARD  tr.  BiotuiCs 
ErC'»iena  29  To  the  end  that  those  of  the  House  . . 
seeing  them  jest  (beating  one  the  other  with  pillowes)  might 
beleeve  that  thence  began  the  first  noise. 

C.  quasi-/r««j.,  usually  with  adverb  or  phrase 
expressing  result. 

a  1561  G.  CAVENDISH  Wolsey  (1893)  214  The  matter  was 
gested  and  laughed  owte  merylye.  1634  MASSINGER  l/ery 
\Voinan  \.  iv,  Do  not  jest  thyself  Into  the  danger  of  a 
father's  anger.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  358  f  i  Thus 
they  have  jested  themselves  stark  naked,  and  ran  into  the 
Streets,  and  frighted  Women.  1802  Oracle  in  Spirit  Pub. 
Jrnls.  (1803)  VI.  291,  I  have  jested  away  all  my  friends. 
1811  LAMB  £ss.,  Edax  on  Appetite,  That  freak.  Jested  me 
out  of  a  good  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Jest,  variant  of  GIST  sb.%t  JET  sb* 

Jest-book  (d.^e-stbuk).  [f.  JEST  sb.  +  BOOK  sb.} 
A  book  of  jests  or  amusing  stories. 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1845)  II.  367  You  will  think 
my  letters  are  absolute  jest-and-story  books.  1781  COWPER 
Truth  307  The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he 
drew  Btms-wots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  1876 
N.  Airier.  Rev.  CXXIII.  58  Various  collections  of  jest- 
books,  as  those  containing  the  jokes  of  Bertaldo  and 
Gonnella. 

t  Je'st-ea*rnest.  Obs.  In  phr.  in  jest-earnest : 
in  earnest  under  colour  of  jesting. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  St.  v.  ii.  362  Such  blows  m 
jest-earnest  are  mo-^t  dangerous.  1660  —  Mi.tt  Contempt. 
(1841)  200  Hereupon  one  in  jest-earnest  said,  that  formerly 
they  put  down  bishops  and  deans,  and  now  they  had  put 
down  chapters  too. 

Jestee1.  rare.  [f.  JEST  v.  +  -EE  :  cf.  JESTER.] 
One  who  is  the  object  of  a  jest ;  a  butt. 

1759  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  I.  xii,  The  Mortgager  and 
Mortgagee  differ  ..  not  more  in  length  of  purse,  than  the 
Jester  and  Jestee  do  in  that  of  memory.  1831  Fruser*s 
.I/rt^.  IV.  180  'Immense  arrogance ',  shout  the  eclipsed; 
'  unprofitable  jests  ',  grunt  the  jestees. 

Jester  y.^cstai).  Forms :  4-5  iestour,  1,6 
iesture),  6  gester,  -ar,  (Sc.  geister),  (7  gestor), 
6-7  ieaster,  iester,  7- jester,  [f.  JEST  v.  +  -KH  i ; 
a  variant  spelling  of  GESTER.  J 

1.  A  professional  reciter  of  romances,  arch. 

c  1380-1496  [see  GESTER].  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  cf  Jslcs  \\. 
ii,  Harper's  j-ti.iin  And  joter's  tale  went  round  in  vain. 
a  1861  MRS.  UHOWNING  Summing  up  in  Italy  viii,  Some 
pale  feudal  jester. 

2.  A  mimic,  buffoon,  or  merry-andrew ;  any  pro- 
fessed maker  of  amusement,  esp.  one  maintained  in 
a  prince's  court  or  nobleman's  household. 

[c  1362  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  iSurtees)  ^65  Cuidam  Istriom 

ir  Jawdewyne  in  fcsto  Natalis  D'lii,  3^.  4*/.]    c  1510 

KARCLAV  Mirr.  Gd.  Mariners  (1570)  E  iij,  Seke  not  to  get 

.^lory  nor  iawdes  vnto  thee  Of  a  common  gester  or  bourder 

hauing  name.     1551   ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utrf.  I.  11895)  77 

The  cardinal  ..  sent  away  the  iester  by  a  preuybeck.      1569 

IV.    133    To   Lockewood,    the   Quen's 

Iester  iji.     1573  So  V> \KV.T  Ah:  G  164   A  Gester,  or  dizard 

faining  and   counterfeiting   all   men's   gestures,  pant.iui- 

1694    LUTTREI.L    Brief  Re  1.    13    Nov.    118571    III. 

lias  a  warrant  to  be  jester  to  the 

King,  with  ^300  per  ann.  to  be  setltd  on  him.     1762-71  H. 
rt*js  Anted.  Paint.  (17861  V.  *6  A*:n:ill  whole 
'.hee,  the  king's  jester.     1858  I  >UKAS  L'rt.  Fools 
162  The  jester  was  now  a  higher  personage  than  the  fool. 

o.  One  \vlu»  jests,  or  Bpeaics  or  acts  in  jest;  a 
l>crson  L;ivt-ii  to  uttering  jests  or  witticisms ;  a  jukcr. 
^  IS1"  .  \Vkf-.  n   i  The  fli^h  chaun-eth  ..  the 

rauei.  ,  m  to  a  wolf.  ,    .  .  i  in  to 

an  ape.       1530    P.-.,  >:tfivr. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  1C.  u.  j.  2iB,  I  heare  tin-    : 
letter.     1605  —  Lear  v.  iii.  71    ; 

tO  Lwt  /-'awe  ii.   124  T)ui; 
*wn  '  i865  Lo\vi  raj.tn 
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Introd.,  There  is  no  imputation  that  could  be  more  galling 
to  any  man's  self-respect  than  that  of  being  a  mere  jester. 

Hence  Je  stersliip,  the  office  of  a  jester. 

1858  DOKAX  1^4  Patch  was  thus  promoted  to 

a  court  jesteohip.  1899  Academy  3  June  610/2  The 
triumph  of  my  career  u,^  a  iu-tcrshlp  to  a  bishop. 

Jestern(e,  obs.  forms  of  JA/KKAXT. 
Je'stful,  a.    [See  -FUL.]     Full  of  jesting. 

1831  Fraser's  Alag.  11.695  His  courteous,  though  quaint 
and  jestful  manners.  1892  .  I.  756  Though  my 

tones  were  jestful,  I  felt  in  reality  little  mirth. 

t  Jestrcular,  a.  Obs.   =GESTICL-LAR  i. 

1619  T.  MOKRICK  Afol.  Sckoolc-masters  C  vij  b,  A  young 
man  who  will  vse  verball  and  iesticular  complements. 

Jesticulation,  obs.  form  of  GESTICULATION. 
Jesting  ^dse'stirj),  vbl.sb.    [f.  JEST  z;. +  -ING!.] 

The  action  of  the  vb.  JEST  ;  joking,  pleasantry ; 
trilling;  ridicule. 

15*6  TINDALE  Kph.  v-  4  Nether  folishe  talkyng,  nether 
gestinge.  1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  25  For 
thy  iestynges  and  songes  [thou  hast]  continuall  wepyng. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  \.  ii.  224  Looke  you  what  hacks 
are  on  his  Helmet.  ..  There's  no  Jesting,  a  1679  HOBBES 
Rhft.  ii.  xiv.  (1681)  71  Jesting  is  witty  contumely.  1700 
DRVDEN  Pal.  $•  Arc.  i.  285  Jesting,  said  Arcite,  suits 
but  ill  with  pain.  1891  F.  M.  CKAWFORD  Cigarette-Makers 
Rom.  i,  Vjera  cast  an  imploring  look  on  Dumnoff,  as 
though  beseeching  him  not  to  continue  his  jesting. 

attrib.  1573-80  BARET  Ah».  I  32,  I  had  almost  fallen 
into  a  shrewd  sporting,  or  iesting  matter,  ere  1  was  ware. 
171*  ABBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  h,  A  rope  and  a  noose  arc 
no  jesting  matters  !  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xv.  (1889) 
II.  175  He  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters. 

Jesting  (d^e-stirj),///.  a.  [f.  JEST  v.  +  -ING2.] 
That  jests ;  jocose ;  trifling;  f  scoffing,  jeering. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Mores  Utopia  \.  (1895)  73  A  certein 
iesting  parasite,  or  scoffer.  1625  UACON  Ess.)  Truth  (Arb.) 
499  What  is  Truth  ;  said  jesting  Pilate  ;  And  would  not 
stay  for  an  Answer.  1700  DRVDEN  Pal.  <$•  Arc.  i.  284 
Speakst  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?  1868  FREEMAN 
.\\---i7i.  Cotiq.  II.  viii.  287  In  revenge  for  a  jesting  and 
not  very  intelligible  ballad  sung  against  him. 

Je-sting-beam.  Building.  A  beam  introduced 
into  a  building  for  ornament,  not  for  use. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Jestingly  (d^e-stirjli),  adv.  [f.  JESTING ppl.  a. 
+  -LT2.]  In  a  jesting  manner  ;  by  way  of  joke 
or  merriment ;  in  jest,  not  seriously. 

1568  GRAFTON  Chron.  11.58  The  king  receyved  him  after  a 
certayne  maner  . .  taunting  him  iestingly  and  nierily.  1647 
H.  ^IoRE  Song  of  Soul  in.  n.  xii,  Thus  jestingly  he  flung 
out  what  was  true.  1722  DE  FOE  Relig.  Conrtsh.  i.  ii.  (1840) 
38  He  told  me  he  kept  a  chaplain,  and  jestingly  told  me,  he 
was  devout  enough  for  all  the  rest  of  the  house.  1883  FROUDE 
in  Mrs.  Carlyhs  Lett.  II.  256  She  had  taken  the  harder 
parts  of  her  lot  lightly  and  jestingly. 

t  Je'sting-stock.  Obs.  [f.  JESTING  vbl.  sb. 
+  STOCK  sb. :  cf.  gazing-stock^  laughing-stock]  An 
object  of  jest  or  ridicule;  a  laughing-stock. 

1535  COVERDALE  Job  xvii.  6,  I  am  his  ges tinge  stocke. 
1577  tr.  Bnllinger*$  Decades  (1592)  214  Wee  are  to  all  the 
heathen  a  iesting  stocke  to  laugh  at.  1632  MASSINGER  City 
M a*1  am  iv.  iv,  He's  your  'kind  brother'  now  ;  but  yester- 
day, Your  slave  and  jesting-stock. . 

Jestour,  Jestraunt,  obs.  ff.  JESTER,  JAZEKAXT. 

t  Je*stress.  Obs.  rare*~l.  [f.  JESTER  + -ESS.] 
A  female  jester. 

1557  Tottelfs  Misc.  (Arb.)  177  O  Temerous  tauntres  that 
delightes  In  toyes,  ..  langlyng  iestres,  depraueres  of  '.wete 
ioyes, 

Jesture,  obs.  form  of  GESTUBE. 

t  Je'SUist.   Obs.  rare.     [See  -IST.]    =  next,  i. 

z6oa  H.  ELY  in  Archpriest  Controv.  (1898)  II.  200  This 
said  Runagate  lesuist.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1655)  IV.  xii. 
35  Giving  advice,  .to  expell  the  Jesuists. 

Jesuit  (d3C'zi«,it),  sb.  Also  6-7  -He.  [ad. 
mod.  \j.Je$iiitat  i.Jesit-s  +  -ita :  see  -ITE.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  '  Society  of  Jesus*,  a  Roman 
Catholic  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1533, 
and  sanctioned  by  Paul  IV  in  J=i4O. 

The  object  of  the  Society  was  to  support  and  defend  the 
Roman  Church  in  its  struggle  with  the  i6th  c.  Reformers, 
and  to  propagate  the  faith  among  the  heathen.  The 
stringent  organization  of  the  Order  soon  rendered  it  very 
powerful,  and  Brought  it  into  collision  with  the  civil 
authority  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  from  many  of 
which  its  members  have  at  times  been  expelled.  The  secret 
power  of  the  organization,  and  the  casuistical  principles 
maintained  by  many  of  its  representatives,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  tlie  body  as  a  whole,  have  rendered  its  name 
odious  not  only  in  English,  but  in  French  and  other 
languages,  and  have  given  rise  to  sense  2,  and  to  the  oppro- 
brious sense  attached  to  Jesuitical^  Jesuitry %  and  other 
derivatives. 

1559  i"  Cecil  Papers  <Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  153  Y«  multi- 
tud  of  lesuitts  and  seminaryes  secrettly  comen  into  y8  realm. 
1565  T.  STAPI.ETON  Fortr.  Faith  52*  The  deuoute  and  lerned 
company  of  the  lesuites,  men  prouided  of  God  bothe  to  stale 
heresy  and  to  enlarge  Christendom.  1583  STUBBES  Anat. 
A  bus.  n.  (1882)  6  The  diuels  agents  ..  by  the  name  of 
lesuites  ..  a  name  verie  blasphemously  deriued  from  th: 
name  of  lesus.  1588  HU.VSDON  in  Border  Papers  (1894!  I. 
367  The  suit  >pe  of  Douuleane  and  a 

nombre  of  J^ewim^  within  his  realme.  1602  T.  FITZ- 
i:tst  .1  Martyn  Luther  and  his 

cursed  crae  of  vitious  Apostates  he  ra>>ed  an  Ignatius  de 

..  with   his  Lk'i-Mjil  t.i  niip;uiy,  of  vertuou^,  ;m<l  Apus- 

l'>li<:;i.l  1^47   CVwu.y 

•li.it  h.-ive  travell'd  far,  to 

Lye,  Teach  Fire  to  burn,  and  Wim]?,  to  Ithnv.  1769 
f'o»un.  IV.  viii.  in  i  We  mi-jilt  rail  to  witness 
the  bl.i-.lv  h/  i  JttMm>,  so  lately  Irium,  , 


JESUITED. 

f    over  Christendom,  but  now  universally  abandoned  by  even 
'    the  Roman  catholic  powers.     1838  MACAU  LAV  £ss.,  . 

(1887)  445  That  new  brood  of  Oxonian  sectaries  who  unite 
the  worst  parts  of  the  Jesuit  to  the  worst  parts,  of  the 
Orangeman.  1846  McCuLtocn  Ace.  Sri!.  Empire 
II.  253  The  only  class  of  Christians  at  present  proscribed 
on  account  of  religious  opinions  are  the  Jesuits,  and 
members  of  orders  bound  by  monastic  or  religiot. 

2.  transf.   A  dissembling  person;  a  prevaricator. 
1640  A.  LtKJH'iox  Pet.  to  Parlt.  in  Chandler  Hist.  / 

(17361  367  Apprehended  in   IJlack- Fryers,  . .  and  . .  th. 
along  (and  all  the  way  reproached  by  the  name  of  Jesuit  and 
Traitor).     1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  ftiiltotfs DeJ.  /'//•  ''i-  ^-'> 
Wks.  (1851)  90  Your  self  are  more  a  Jesuit  than  he,  nay 
worse  than  any  of  that  Crew.     1777  J.  AIM  us  in  /-.//- 
(1876)  306  To  humble   the  pride  of  some  Jesuits,  \\1: 
themselves  Quakers.      1851  GALLENGA  Italy  45  He  was  him- 
self a  Jesuit  in  all   but  the  cunning.     1878  ,V.  Atiu ~r.  I\a'. 
CXXVI.  504  The  political  Jesuits  of  the  South. 

3.  A  kind  of  dress  worn  by  ladies  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century  :  see  quot.  iSS;. 

1767  Trial  Li1.  Grosrefior  (Fairholt).  1775  Misc.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  193/2  Under  the  titles  of  hats,  bonnets,  sacks,  Jesuit^, 
brunswicks,  poloneses,  muffs,  &c.  iB&$Fairh0lt'lsC0stitii,'e 
J-'>ig.  (ed.  3)  Glo^.,  Jesuit^  a  .dress  worn  by  ladies  in  1767, 
buttoning  up  to  the  neck,  a  kind  of  indoor  morning  gow  n. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  or  adj.  That  is 
a  Jesuit ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesus ; 
Jesuitical,     b.   Comb.,  as  -\ Jesuit-founder. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  171,  I  had  beene  read- 
ing the  life  and  precepts  of  Ignatius  Leiola  the  lesuite- 
founder.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Lc  £/anc"s  Tr(i~\  215  Instructed 
by  the  Jesuite  Fathers.  1764  CHURCHILL  Got  hum  n.  394  If 
..from  the  Jesuit  school  some  precious  knave  Conviction 
feign'd.  1844  H.  H.  \VII_M>N  Brit.  India  I.  475  To  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  succeeded  those  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
c.  Special  genitival  combinations.  Jesuits' 
bark,  the  medicinal  bark  of  species  of  Cinchona t 
Peruvian  bark  (introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Jesuit  Missions  in  S.  America) ;  also  applied  to 
the  bark  of  Iva  frutescens  ^False  or  Bastard 
Jesuit?  bark].  Jesuits*  drops,  '  name  given  to 
a  preparation  of  garlic,  Peruvian  balsam,  and  sar- 
saparilla '  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex.  1855).  Jesuits' 
nut,  a  name  for  the  seed  of  Trapa  natans. 
t  Jesuits*  powder  (F.  poudre  des  J esuites \ ,  an 
old  name  for  powdered  Peruvian  bark.  Jesuits* 
tea,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  r$oraka  glan- 
dtt/osa,  a  South  American  leguminous  shrub. 

1694  SALMON  Bates  Disp.  (1713)  250/2 Cortex  Pcm-'iamts 
or  *  Jesuits  Bark  in  fine  Powder  newly  made.  1714  Phil. 
Trans.  XXIX.  48  Three  Ounces  of  Jesuits  Dark.  1760  J. 
LI,F.  Introd.  Bot.  App.  305  False  Jesuit's  liark,  Iva.  1799 
J.  ROBERTSON  Affvic.  Perth  316  A  gentleman,  .told  me,  that 
a  little  warm  milk  with  some  Jesuit  bark  would  cure  the 
trembling.  1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Pentv.  Bark  14  In 
1670  these  fathers  sent  parcels  of  the  powdered  bark  to 
Rome. . .  Hence  the  name  of  '  Jesuits'  bark  ',  and  '  Cardinal  s 
bark  ',  1783  POTT  Chirurg.  Whs.  II.  228  He  had  for  a  month 
before  been  taking  *JesuIt's  drops  and  other  quack  medi- 
cines. 1866  Trcas.Bot.  1161/1  The  seeds,  .of  ff\ra/>a]  natans 
— called  ^Jesuit's  nuts  at  Venice,  and  Chataigne  d'Eau  by  the 
French — are  ground  into  flour  and  made  into  bread  in  some 
parts  of  Southern  Europe.  1659  Merc.  Pol.  No.  553  Adrf., 
The  Feaver  bark,  commonly  called  the  *Jesuhes  powder 
which  is  so  famous  for  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  agues,  a  1715 
BURNET  Ou'tt  Time  in.  (1724*  I.  474  The  fits  did  not  return 


used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  under  the  name  of  'Jesuit  s 
Tea;  but  their  infusion,  .appears  to  be  valued  more  for  its 
medicinal  properties. 

Je'suit,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  intr.  To  act  the  Jesuit.   Obs.  rare. 

1601  ArJifir.  Controv.  (1898)  II.  164  Yf  w«  would  have 
I  Jesuited  and  caried  so  small  a  respect  to  charity. 

f2.  trans.  To  make  a  Jesuit  of;  to  imbue  with 
Jesuit  principles.  Chiefly  \\\  pa.  pple.  Obs. 

1601  (title)  Important  Considerations  which  ought  to 
move  all  Trve  and  sovnd  Catholickes  who  are  not  wholly 
lesuited.  1621  in  Crt.  \  Times  Jas.  /  ^1849;  II.  274  He  is 
.  .popishly  affected,  and  even  jesuited. 

*f  3.  To  dose  with  Jesuits'  bark :  see  prec.  4  c. 
Obs.  nofue-nse. 

1689  HARVEY  Curing  Dis,  !y  Ex  feet.  iv.  32  The  course  of 
bleeding. .purging  and  Jesuiting. 

4.  Used  by  Freeman  for ;  To  alter  (an  ancient 
church)  into  the  -Renaissance  style,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  commonly  built  their  churches,  c  1 560-1 6So. 

187*  FKKEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  $  Lett.  (1895) 
II.  59  St.  Michael's  has  been  Jesuited  inside.  1876  —  Hist. 
.SX'.,  Ancona  153  That  [taste]  which  condemned  the  north 
transept  and  the  crypt  below  it  to  be  mercilessly  Jesuited. 
1891  —  Sk.  fr.  French  Trav.  Ser.  iv.  76  A  systematic 
Jesuiting  which  the  church  underwent. 

tJesuital,  a.  Obs.  rare.   =  JESUITICAL  i. 

1673  STII.UNGFL.  Idol.  Ch.  Rome  (ed.  2)  -,74  What  spight 
the  Jesuital  order  bears  to  the  authority  of  Bishops. 

t  Je'SUited,  a.  Obs.  [f.  JESI  IT  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.] 
Made  or  become  a  Jesuit ;  influenced  or  corrupted 
by  Jesuits;  imbued  with  the  principles  or  char- 
acter of  the  Jesuits;  Jesuitical.  (Frequent  in 
17th  c.) 

1601    A.    C'  to    a    Letter    of   ;i 

.1    Gentleman.     1660  T.    M.   Hist.    fn<i\'fcn<}.   iv.   8j 

Sir  Henry  Vane  himself  with  his  Jesuited  ari'; 

breath  sought  to  infect  him,     a  1716  HI.ACKALI,  Dis,.  M,itt. 

v.  10  Wks.  1723  I.  11:6  A  Jesuited  Papist  ..  may  think  that 

y   raising    a 


JESUITESS. 

iSM.Gc,itf.  Mag.  CIV.  i.  ,39  Denouncing  him  as  il,. 
.Jesmted  Papist  alive,  and  stating  thai  he  rci.,in<:d  a 

in  lus  liouse. 


. 
Jcsuitess   d3e'zi«,it.-:0.     [f.  fig 

-j     A  female  Jesuit  ;  a  member  of 
an  order  of  nuns  established  on  the  principles  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  not  recognised  by  papal  authority 
and  suppressed  by  1'ope  Urban  VIII. 


which  ihey  intend  to  make  a  college  of  Jesuitesses.     1645 

,N  Diary  6  May,  There  was  now  at  Rome  on 
\\  ;ird,  an  English  devotee,  who  much  solicited  for  an  Order 
of  Jesuitesses.     ,.898  Hackly  Reg.  9  July  43  The  Congrega- 
tion   popularly   miscalled   Jesuitesses   was   suppressed    by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1631. 

Jesuitic  (dgeztttii-tik),  a.     Now  rare.    [f.  as 
prec.  + -ic:  cf.  ^    -''—-"        1 

1.   =ncxt,  i. 


2.    =next,  2. 

1640  R.  BAILLIE  Cantcrb.  Self-convict.  Postscr.  2  In  these 
Jesuiticke  arts  ye  prove  so  excelent.  1788  H.  WAI.POLK  in 
W alpoliana,  Caution  to  yug.  Autll.  23  Pope  was.  per- 
haps, too  rclined  and  Jesuitic  a  professor  of  authorship 
1840  CARLVLE  Heroes  vi.  (1858.  36r  A  hypocrite  shrouding 
himself  in  confused  Jesuitic  jargon  ! 

Jesuitical  (dsezi^i-tikal),  a.     [See  -ICAL.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits ;  belonging  to 

the  Society  of  Jesus ;  Jesuit. 
1600  W.  WATSON  Decacordondtai)  230 The  most  dangerous 

infections,  and.  .irremedilesse  poyson  of  the  lesuiticall  doc- 
Mass.  Col.  Rec.  (1854)   III.   1,2  The  secrit 


of  the  Jesuitical  casuists. 

2.  Having  the  character  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits ; 
deceitful, dissembling;  practising  equivocation,  pre- 
varication, or  mental  reservation  of  truth. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  530  Easie  it  may  be 
indeed  to  seared  lesuiticall  Consciences,  that  account 
;neaSu"v "Vy'S10"-  "771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  r3  July, 
All  which  Mr.  Lismahago  answered  with  a  sort  of  Jesuitical 
reserve.  1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  II.  xxiii.  288  The  low 
cunning  and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  deludes  her 
husband.  1871  SMILES  Charac.  vii.  (1876)  207  Their 
Jesuitical  cleverness  in  equivocation. 

Jesui'tically,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.]     In  a 

Jesuitical  manner;    with  equivocation  or   mental 


HERST  Term  Fil.  xxxiii.  r77  If  you  have  ever  so  many  ugly 
[qualities],  they  will  be  either  palliated,  or  jesuitically  inter- 
preted into  good  ones.  1855  MACAUI.AY  /list.  Eng.  xiv.  III. 
453  lp  reason  more  Jesuitically  than  the  Jesuits  themselves. 
T  Je'SUltlsh,  a.  Ol>s.  [See-lSfll.]  Belonging 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Jesuits ;  Jesuitical. 
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lesuitish  Religion.     1693  SAGE  Article  Wks.   1844   1.  303 
Disingenuous  and  Jesuitish  fetches. 

Jesuitism  ^l^e'ziz^itrz'm).  [f,  as  prec.  +  -ISM  : 
cf.  F.  jtsuitisnu.] 

1.  The  system,  doctrine,  principles,  or  practice 
of  the  Jesuits. 

1609  Bf.  W.  BARLOW  AHSIU.  Nameless  Cath.  254  It  is  one 
point  of  lesuitisme.  1817  LADY  MORGAN  France  v.  (1818) 
II.  49  In  their  contests  on  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism.  1862 
MAX  MULLEU  Cltips  (r88p)  I.  ix.  185  Even  Christianity  has 
been  depraved  into  Jesuitism  and  iMormonisin. 

i.  Principles  or  practice  of  such  a  character  as 
those  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  ;  Jesuitry. 

»6>3.  P.L-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1864)  54  After  this  they  tried 
experiments  :  First  by  poyson,  and  this  was  the  lestiites 
lesuitisme.  1838  Frastr's  Mag.  XVIII.  7SI  A  piece  of 
Protestant  Jesuitism,  quite  worthy  of  Loyola.  1863  KIM,- 
LAKE  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xii.  rg3  The  mere  inverted  Jesuitism 
of  a  man  resolved  to  do  good  that  evil  might  come. 

3.  A  Jesuitical  quibble  or  equivocation,  rare, 

1749  Bp.  LAVINGTON  Entkus.  Met/tod.  $  Papists  (1754)  I. 
n.  xxxiii,  Be  open  and  sincere,  consistent  and  uniform. 
Affect  not  Jesuitisms.  1781  S.  A.  PEIEKS  Hist.  Conn.  289, 
I  hope  Mr.  Ncal  did  not  mean  to  quibble,  as  the  New- 
Englanders  generally  do,  by  a  Jesuitism,  viz.  that  teligion  is 
peaceable  and  admits  not  of  quarrels. 

Jesuitize  (dge-2i«,it3i:z!,  v.     [See  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  play  the  Jesuit ;  to  propound  Jesui- 
tical doctrines. 

1644  R.  HAKWOOD  K.  Davids  Sanct.  14  Either  the  Jesuite 
doth  Platomze,  or  Plato  did  Jesuitize,  when  he  first  sent 
abroad  his  Deas  in'.ermedios.  1825  />'/.,-  •,  VIII. 

234    The    opinions    of    universities    either    Jesuiti/ing    like 
Bossuet,  or  trembling  before  the  coming  storm. 

2.  trans.  To   imbue  with  Jesuit  principles;   to 
make  Jesuitical.     Hence  Je-suitized///.  a. 

1679  C.  NESSE  Antid.   1'ofcry  151   Which  all  jesuiti/'d 
papists  have  received.     1830  SOUTIIEV  in  f).  A'er.  XLIII. 
31    How   nearly  Jesuitized  Christianity   had    becom 
ruling  religion  ill  Japan.     1885  MKS.  H.  WAKI.  tr.  Amicl's 
Jriil.  II.  92  A  population  jesuitised  by  ech; 

Jesuitoeracy'-[vkrasi\  nonce-wd.  [Sec-CBAtv.j 
The  rule  oi"  ouvcrnmeut  of  Jesuits. 
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185!  Klsr;-.iKV  yeast  v,  Results  of  a  century  of  Jesuito. 
•  d  on  the  French  stage  in  the 

;  Je-suitrice,  -trix.  Obt,    [iueg.  \. 

.v/'.,  alter  !•  r.  fern,  agent-nouns  in  -trice,  Lat 

1629  WADSWO,  .-,,.   rilgr.  iii.   30  These  ..  are 

orowne   to   a   faction,  about  the  I,  .landring 

I  vtterly      ,  1665 

aml  "•  tender-hearted  people  call  them. 

Jesuitry  l<J3e'zi«,itri-.     [f.  JKMTF  sl,.  +  -UY.] 

1.  The  principles,  doctrine,  or  practice-, 
Jesuits,  or  such   as  are  ascribed  to  them  ;  subtle 
y  or  prevarication ;    the  doctrine  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

1831  COLERIDGE  TatU  T.  (1851)  190  The  honest 
Jesuitry  of  Dobnzhoffer.     1837  CAKI.  lll.n  vii 

Justifying, motK-ant,  that  most  misei 
some  brief  casuistry  and  Jesuitry.     1847  G.  K.  COK, 
in  Holroyd    )/,//,.   XL   U8oo)  249.     1891   > 
rtaita  196  Ihe  general  indignation  caused  by  Jesuitry. 

i.  nonce-use.   .See  Ttsrrr  v.  4.) 

1881  FREEMAN  Suhj.  i'cnice,  Zar.i  130  The  triforium  has 
an  air  of  Jesuitry  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  genuine,  only  more  or 
less  plastered. 

Jesus 


y'shus-ah  'salvation,  deliverance',  and  Matt.i.  21;, 
a  frequent  Jewish  personal  name,  which,  as  that  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity,  has  passed  through  Gr. 
and  L.  into  all  the  languages  of  Christendom. 

In  OE.  rendered  by  telenet'  saviour  '  (see  HEALEMJ);  but 
during  the  ME.  period  regularly  used  in  its  OF.  lobjectiie) 
form  lesu  (Jesu).  The  (L.  nom.)  form  lesus  (Jesus)  was 
rare  in  ME.,  hut  became  the  regular  Eng.  form  in  i6th  c. 
let  in  Tindale's  New  Test,  1525-34,  the  form  Itsu  was 
generally  used  where  the  Gr.  has  'bjoof,  the  Vulgate  lesu, 
in  the  vocative  and  oblique  cases.  This  was,  as  a  rule, 
retained  by  Coverdale  1535,  and  in  the  Great  Bible  1539,  also, 
in  the  vocative  instances,  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  1568  ;  but  in 


and  survives  in  one  place;  in  later  use  it  occurs  in  hymns, 
rarely  in  nom.  or  obj.,  but  frequently  in  the  vocative.  In 
hymns,  the  possessive  Jesus'  is  commonly  sung  (dg/'zi^z). 


n  ME.  the  name  was  rarely  written  in  full,  being  usually 
represented  by  the  abbreviations  ihu,  and  ihc,  ihs,  ihus,  or 
inn,  etc. :  see  IHS.  These  have  been  erroneously  expanded 
by  modern  editors  as  lliesu,  Ihesits ;  the  latter  occurs 
occasionally  in  early  i6th  c.  printed  books.] 

1.  The  proper  name. 

.  a  XI75  Cott.  Horn.  235  Ures  hlafordes  to-cyme  bes  helendes 
imi  [ed.  ihttu]  cristes.  c  1240  Ureisun  in  Lamb.  Horn. 
200  lesu  spS  god,  soS  mop,  &  soS  meidenes  bern.  IHtl. 
202j?et  mei  iesu  bis  baldeliche  seggen  to  be.  1377  LANGL. 
/'.  PL  B.  Prol.  165  Were  here  a  belle  on  here  berj,  hi  Ion 
[ed,  Ih«uJ,  as  me  thynketh,  Men  irmte  wile  where  bei 
went,  and  awei  renne.  Ibid.  in.  154  Bi  i«us  \td.  llvjusj, 
with  here  ieweles,  ^owre  iusticesshe  shendeth.  1 1435  Tory. 
Portugal  1450  For  lesu  love  that  died  on  rood.  1526  TINDALI: 
Matt.  i.  i  The  boke  off  the  generacion  off  Ihesus  Christ. 
[So  i.  16 ;  elsewhere  usually  lesus.] — .Matt.  viii.  2g  ( I 
the  sonneoffGod.  [So  COVERD.,  Great  B.,  /v*i'.,  C, •/.-. 
Khcm.,  and  r6n  lesus.J — Luke  xvii.  13  lesu  master,  have 
mercyon  vs.  [So  Cov.,  Gr.,  Sfs'.;  (,',-«.,  A'/;.,  1611  lesus.) 
[So  also  Acts  vii.  59.] — Luke  xviii.  30  lesus  the  sonne  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me.  [Cov.,  Gr.,  1^  .  etc. 

lesus.] — A'tT-.  xxii.  20  Even  soo:  come  lorde  lesu  [so  Cov., 
Gr.  ;  Bps'.,  Gen.,  etc.  lesus.]— Luke  viii.  28  What  have  I  to 
dowytn  the  lesus  the  sonne  off  the  moost  hyest  ?     (.So  all 
later  versions.] — A'*-:-,  xxii.  21  The  grace  of  oure  lorde  lesus 
[1534  lesu,  so  Cov.,  Gr.  ;  Cr,i.,  tips'.,  etc.  lesus]  Christ  he 
with  you  all. — Rom.  xv.  17  Wheroff  I  maye  reioysein  Christ 
lesu.  [So  Cov.,  Gr.  ;  Gen.,  Bps\,  etc.  lesus.] — xv.  30  For  oure 
lorde  lesu  [1534  lesus:  so  all  later  versions]  Christes  sake. 
1544  Sufflic.  to  Hen.  /"///(E.E. T.S.I  57  Through  thy  \ 
Ihesus  Chrisle.      1552    Bk.    Caw.    Prayer,    Gcu.  Cm. 
According   to  thy  promyses  declared   vnto   mankynde,  in 
Christe  lesu  oure  Lorde.     [So  in  mod.   Pr.  l!k.]     1633  G. 
HERiiERT  Temple,   jfesu,    Jesu  is  in  my  heart,   his  s 
name  Is  deeply  carved  there.  1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode- 
ill,  i.  Wks.  (1888)  283  Jesu  !  madam,  what  \\  ill  your  mother 
think  is  become  of  you?    1740  C.  WESLEY  Hymn,  Jesu,  lover 
of  my  soul,  Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly.     1779  Co  • 
Hymns x\\\.  2  Lord,  my  soul  will. 

Jesus'  name  I  hear.     1827  KEBLK  Cfir.   J'.,  St.  .S7{-//;(-«V 
r>'<y  v,  Jesu,  do  Thou  my  soul  receive.     1881  X.  T."  I 
John  xii.  9  They  came,  not  for  Jesus'  [1611  lesus]  sake  only. 

1 2.  A  figure  or  representation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  a  CRUCIFIX  or  ECCE  HOMO,  or  an  emblem  or 
device  such  as  the  letters  IHS.  etc.  Obs. 

1487  U'ill  of  Laurence  (Somerset  Ho.\  My  Jhus  of  gold. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  Jesus-worshipper ;  j ', 
like  adj. ;  Jesus  day,  the  festival  of  the  Name  of 
Jesus,   -  Aug.  ;   Jesus   mass,  a  votive   mass   in 
honour  of  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

JJ40  Ihc  masse  [see  IHS].  1546  Ace.  in  S!i 
(1825)  214  Paid  to  be  mynstrell  on  Jhesus  day  at 
tavern  xij<r".      1641  SIR  E.  DERIN'G  A/.  i>/i  1\  * 
not  afraid  to  call  Christians  lesu-worshippeis.    a  1711  Ki  \ 
Urania  Poet.  \Vks.  1721   IV.  474  Xu  Grace  on  earth  more 

'ty.     1886  A  > 

XVI.  p.  Iviii,  The  Jesus  altar  and  f  esus  mass  are  often  men- 
wills  of  parishioners  [of  Sandwich). 

Jesyne,  variant  of  GEsiXE'OAr.,  childbed. 

Jet  d.z,et),  s/'.1  and  a.  Forms:  a.  4-5  gctp, 
4-6  geet,  4-7  get.  5  geete,  goyte.  gei'tt,  ;  '. 


JET. 

gett,  6  gette,  gete,  geytt,  'gate,  giett. 
e.  4-6  ieet,  5  iet  e,  6-7  ieit,  ie:r 
-',  Jett,  7  Jette,  7- jet.     [Mi 

iayete 
gciete,  Wallocn  gayett    • 

A.  ib.    1.  A  hard  lCk  form  of  • 
coal'  or  lignite,  capable  of   receiving  a  brilliant 
pohih.     It  is  used  in  making  • 

personal  ornaments ;  and  has  the  property  n!  attract- 
ing light  bodies  when  electrified  by  n 
«-.  a  .387  Si*"*.    HarlM.    (Anec.i. 

:      ,308 

//   *  Gasa'cV, 

tlusi.   iv.  694  Take  o.\ 

•tc.     1502  Al 

•!.e  syluer  perb 

Hie   eeit   dois  schyne.      ,599 
R*"*«  '  80  Neagen 

.isgcate.     <u66i  I  <  ii-4  ,    III 

'-s  of  geat  arc  hitherto  concealed.    1688  K.  Home 
Armoury  m.  251/2  Get.  a 

e.  c  nftCHMKBKlflat'tfr.  I .  4,  HisCoomi  «as  redder 
than  the  fyn  coral  ..  His  by! 
lv.rr.  let,  gete]  it  shoon.     1463 

A  peyre  of  smale  bcdys  of  jeet.     1657!  •  ilher 

\.  9  Having  faculty  attractive  with  the  Jeal.  ; 
With  the  Adamant.     1784  Ccrai  H(  Talk  i.  122  1 
as  jet.     1838  i.  -|  I.,.,  i  ,„ 

.edjel.     1875,  '.'!  III.  8  Jet  occurs  i 

Lias  shale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whicby  in  ^ 
shire,  in  which  locality  this  beautiful  substance  has  been 
worked  for  many  hundred  years.     1894  Rn>.,c.fi  ;- 
i  R  Chem.  I.  688  Jet  is  a  bl. 

/xxl  polish.     Hciicc  it  U 
largely  used  in  jeuellery. 

t  b.  A  piece  of  jet.  Obs. 

1598  B.  JONSON  Ev.  .!/<>»/  in  Hum.  m.   iii,  Your  1 
loo'II..Draw  courtship    to   yru,  as  a    iet  doth   str.i 
1607  Hi,  woc.ii/--.i.>  -,.-.  l/,y./t  Wks.  1874  11.  35  The  drawing 
vertue  of  a  sable  jeat. 
c.  dial.  Cannel-coal,  bituminous  shale. 

1893   Xfr:huntHJ.   Clou.,   Jeat,  jcaJ,  ji:,  canr.el  coal, 
bituminous  shale,  jet. 

t  2.  Black  marble.   Ohs. 

c  1440  Mr  Degrr,:  1461  Alle  be  wallus  of  geete.      1591 
lidtxi  Dr.  2,  I  saw  a  silent  spring  railed  in  with 
.  1620  T.  ROBINSON  .Maty  Maf,i.  n  The  hattelments 
of  smoothest  lett  were  made.  1648  I.  RAYMOND  Il.Mn 
Ital.  95  [A  statue  of]  Seneca  bleeding  to  death,  of  Jet. 

3.  The  colour  of  jet ;  a  deep  glossy  black. 

c  1450  Songs  f,  Carols  (1856'  31   His  com'b  is  of  red  Corel, 
Ins  tayil  is  of  get.     1637  MILTON  Lycidas  144  Ihc  i 
freaked  with  jet.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  41  ^3  Xcvu' 
v>;is  so  enamoured,  .of.  .the  bright  Jett  of  her  Hair.     1850 
L)OBI:LL  Reman  i.  Poet.  Wks.  1875  I.  3  Closer  yet,  eyes  of  jet. 

f4.  Old  Cant.  A  lawyer.   Autcm  j\t,  a  clergy- 
man.    (App.  referring  to  the  black  gown. 

i  1700   Street   Rebt'cries  Consitier'd,  Jet,  Lawyer.     1737 
Bacchus  f,  I  i  Iii  t.  ,  Jet,  a  I  ?,.-, 

a  Parson.     1785  in  (iKrsE  l">Ut.  I  ;<4'.  T. 

B.  atti'ilt.oTusaiij.    1.  Made  or  consisting  of  j  t. 
1444  Test.  El-ar.  i.Surtces)  II.  rc«  To y  vicar  of  M 

It  of  get  bedds.     1596  NASIIE  Saffron   I: 
These  ieat  droppes  which  diuers  weare  at  their  ear. 
stead  of  a  H  well.    Mai.  Trice  List.  Jet  goods.  Cutje; 

i  :i:ick  elastic  belts,  jet,  silver  and  c  \ 
fig.    1649  FCLLI.K   Jttst  .Man's  J-'itncral  i  Jet  mcj, 
(onely  attracting  straws  and  chaff  unto  them  . 
2.  Of  the  colour  of  jet,  jet-black. 
1716  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Lady  Kicli  i  Dec., 
All  the  women  have,  -snowy  foreheads  and  bosoms,  jet  eye 
.    1792  S.  ROGKKS  fleas.  Mem.  n.  ,-30  As  the  coot  her 
jet-wing  loved  to  lave.     1834  H.  AINSWOKTH  Kookwevd  in. 
ii.  (1878)  160  Hair,  of  the  jettest  dye. 

b.  spec,  in  names  of  certain  animals  and  plants, 
as  jet  ant,  a  kind  of  ant  (Formica  fuligiaosa); 
jet  slug,  a  kind  of  slug;  t  jet-wood,  ei 

1607    i  ;  The  Ethyopians  payed 

for  a  tribute  vnto  the  king  of  Persia  euery  3.  yeare  twenty 
of    these    [elephants']    teeth    hung    about   with  gold 
let-wood.     1746  MILES  in   ///;/.    /V.^.-j.  XLIV    ;;r 

•-e  occurred  to  the  (  '  •  our 

Author... 2.  The  Jet  Ant.     1747  ' 

Red  and  Jet  Ants  are  of  an  equal  Largeness,     li'i.i.  .  ;  The 
Queen  of  the  Jets  I  had  never  the  PleaMne  of  seeing.     1881 
I  The  Jet  Slug,  .about  2j  :i: 

C.   Comb.,  as  j\i  -srkcr;  jet- 

JereJ,  jet-like  adjs.  ;   jet-coal,   cannel-coal ;   jet- 
glass,  black-coloured  glass  made  into  cheap  ji  v 
lery  in  imitation  of  jet ;    jet-rock,  a  bituminous 
shale  containing  jet ;  jet-seam  (see  quot.  i 

1606  SVLVESTER  Pit  /.artas  H.  iv.  1.    7>.'//:<-/V   107-:   i 
while  let-like  Chair.     1851  ,-nJ. 

ininer.     1875  i're'i  l}icl.  Arts 

III.  8  The  jet-miner  ul  out..folk.^ 

with  >ireat  care.    /.'/</.,  Tl  .  ..ined  from  a  I 

bcdoftheii[i  I  his  bed. -is  1.: 

rock.    //•/</.  10  The  jet  workers  complain  i  1  ity 

jet.      1891    /  Jet 

a  bed  of  Durham  coal  of  a  CO.M 
nearly  appro. .  -i:h 

Ie  bulk  in  the  fire.      1891  r .. 

.:4   Feb.  5/8  The  daintiest  little  collars  are  jet-cm- 
-ilk  muslin. 

t  Jet,  :   4-5  gett,  get. 

aget),  4-6  gette;  45  iett  e,  4-6  iet.     [app.  a 
substitution  of  jet  =  V.jct  tlirfiw,  cast,  for  ccitaiu 
:i:e  o!  jit  may  prob. 
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have  been  in  Anglo-Fr. ;  but  is  not  recorded  in 
Godefroy,  his  nearest  sense  being  that  of'  proposal, 
project '.  illustrated  chiefly  from  Flanders.] 

1.  A  device,  .1  contrivance;    =C.\sr  ../-.  24. 

,2  notyng  of  mve  metes  &  of 

\!  watz  be  mynde  of  bat  man,  uii 
380  Sir  f-'er:tinl\    i6Si  A!  of  marbre  y-n 
sche  wj-)>  a  quynte  iet.     c  1386  CHAI xi  , 

\  uli  this  stikke  aboue  the  Crosselet  That  wa> 
ncd  with  that  false   let  \-.:rr.  getnc]   He  stired  the 
coles.     1:1440  fntmf.  Parv.  191/2  Get,  or  gyn  (A",  gett,  or 
.  £etle,  or  gyty),  machina. 

2.  Fashion,  style,  mode,  manner.     Cf.  CAST  si>. 
.';.     Phr.   Of  the  new  jet,  of  the  best  jet,  etc. :  cf. 
after  the  newest  cast. 

',  1325  r,vm  Times  £if:u.  II  118  in  Pol.  Songs  iCamdeni 
329  He  adihteth  him  a  gay  wenche  of  the  new  jet,  sanz 
tiijutc.  £1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chroit.  ll'tice  (Rolls)  4024  After 

Y  com  Glegabret,  A  syngere  of  the  beste  get.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  682  Hym  thoughte  he  rood  al  of  the 
newe  let.  1399  LANI;L.  Ruh.  Rt-dcU-s  in.  150  pe  leesinge 
so  likyde  ladies  and  of>er  That  bey  loicd  of  {>e  lette,  and 
hem  (>er-vnder.  a  1420  HOCCLEVE  DC  Reg.  Princ.  449 
Theie  is  another  newe  gette,  A  foule  waste  of  clothe  and  ex- 

•  •.  ('1440  Pronif.  Par:-,  ini/2  Get,  or  manerof custome, 
modus, (msuctndo.  n  1450  Knt.  Jc  U  7~D«r(i868)  31  Now  a 
dayes  and  a  woman  here  of  a  newe  gette,  she  wille  neuer  be 
in  pees  tille  she  haue  the  same.  1516  SKELTON  Mafrty/.  458 
What?  would  ye,  wyves,  counterfet,  The  courtly  gyse  of  the 
newe  iet. 

Jet  (d^et),  s6.3  Also  7-8  jett.  See  also  JUT 
sli.  [Partly  from  JET  v.2 ;  in  sense  3,  app.  con- 
nected or  associated  with  JET  v.1;  partly  (senses 
4-6)  from  senses  of  f.jet,  {.Jeter  to  throw,  cast.] 

I.  fl-  A  projection,  protruding  part ;   =  JETTY 
st>.  ->.  Obs. 

1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  I'ict.  n.  xiii,  Pillars  that.. rise 
with  goodly  grace  and  courage  bold  To  beare  his  Temple 
on  their  ample  ietts. 

II.  f  2.  A  sudden  darting  movement ;  a  dart, 
spring,  '  sprint '.  Obs. 

1647  H.  MOKE  Sonfo/Soitl  1. 1.  Iii,  Their  jets  [of  sparrows), 
their  jumps,  that  mirour  doth  disclose.  Ibid.  11.  iii.  in.  Uxi, 
So  could  I . .  prove . .  why  Saturn  moves  Ofter  in  those  back 
jets  then  Jove  doth  shoot. 

1 3.  An  affected  movement  or  jerk  of  the  body ; 
a  swagger.  Obs. 

1687  SEDLEV  Be/tarn,  i.  Wks.  1722  II.  100  Yonder  goes  an 
odd  Fellow  with  a  very  pretty  Wench  :  what  a  Toss  she 
has  with  her  head,  and  a  Jett  with  her  Breech.  1713  BUD- 
CELL  Sft-L-f.  No.  277  f  17  The  genteel  Trip,  and  the  agree- 
able Jett,  as  they  are  now  practised  at  the  Court  of  France. 
1719  D'URKEY  Pills  I.  222  She.  .has  got  the  Town  Jett  with 
her  Bum  too. 

III.  4.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  liquid  shot 
forward  or  thrown  upwards  (either  in  a  spurt  or 
continuously),  esp.  from  a  small  orifice;   hence, 
any    similar   emission    of   liquid,  steam,  or   gas ; 
more  rarely,  a  shower  of  solid  bodies,  as  stones,  etc. 

1696  PHILLIPS  (ed.  5),  yet, ..  a  spouting  forth  of  Waters. 
1728  POVE  fiuni:.  ii.  177  Thus  the  small  jett  which  hasty 
hands  unlock,  Spirts  in  the  gardner's  eyes  who  turns  the 
-  cock.  1821  SOUTHEY  Vis.  Judgtm.  iv,  Turrets  and  pinna- 
cles sparkled,  Playing  in  jets  of  light.  1825  HONE  Every- 
dtiy  Ilk.  I.  1185  Lighted  by.  .a  single  hoop,  .with  little  jets 
of  gas.  1846  RCSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  I.  n.  v.ii.  §  2  A  jet  of  spray 
leaps  hissing  out  of  the  fall.  1854  RONALDS  &  RICHARDSON 
Cltcnt.  Tecknol.  (ed.  2)  I.  379  In  a  tank,  where  it  is  heated, 
by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam.  1869  PHILLIPS  Vesuii.  ix.  252 
Jets  of  solid  stones  are  thrown  up  with  violence. 
b.  transf.  &K&fig. 

1822-34  Good's  Study  Mtd.  (ed.  4)  II.  8  The  stream  of 
nervous  power,  thus  communicated  by  jets  from  the  sen- 
soiial  fountain.  i877'H.  A.  PAGE'  De  Qitincey  II.  xvi.  28 
He  would  brighten  up . .  with  little  jets  of  humour. 

5.  A  spout  or  nozzle  for  emitting  water,  gas,  etc. 
1825    J.    NICHOLSON   Of'crat.  btcchanic  216   Two  other 

branch-pipes,  supplied  with  gas  from  the  gasometer,  and 
ending  m  a  jet  at  each  end.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exliii'. 
389  Garden-engine  . .  with  jet  and  spreader,  for  watering 
plants,  greenhouses  [etc.]. 

b.  Pyrotechnics.  A  rocket-case  filled  with  a 
turning  composition,  and  attached  to  the  circum- 
lerence  of  a  wheel  or  the  end  of  a  movable  arm  to 
cummunicate  motion. 

6.  Metal-casting,  a.  A  channel  or  tube  for  pour- 
ing melted   nn.-tal    into   a  mould,     b.  The  small 
projecting  piece  of  metal  remaining  in  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  liquid  metal  was  poured. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Jet,  the  sprue  of  a  type,  which 
is  broken  therefrom  when  the  type  is  cold. 

7.  Phrases.  At  a  single  jet,  at  a  single  effort  of 
the  mind  ;  at  the  first  jet,  at  first  impulse.      [After 
!>'.  dun  seal  jet,  du  premier  jet.] 

1838  STK  W.  HAMILTON  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II.  20  A  IUIIK 
:tion  is  ..  burlhensome  . .  to  the  understanding,  which 
uprehend  it  at  a  single  jet.     1880  Times  19  Jan. 
4  It  is  always  desirable  that  an  etching  should  be  a  first 
-Jit  . .  A  certai  j  and  freshness  seems  to  bc- 

io  all  work  done  at  the  first  jet. 
8     A  large  ladle. 

1727  BlADLKV  /-'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Hywini:,  Mix  it  again  with 
your  Hand  Jett.  1742  Land,  ff  Country  Brrw.  I.  (ed.  4!  50 
Others . .  for  Ikitt  or  Stout-beer  will . .  mix  it  once,  and  beat  it 

i  with  the  Hand-bowl  or  Jett.    a  1823  KORBY  / 
Ait^ia,  Jet,  a  very  large  ladle  to  empty  a  cistern. 

9.  Com/>.,  ^jet-hole;  jet-  like  adj. ;  jet-break, 
the  mark  left,  as  on  a  metal  type,  by  a  jet  or 
sprue  when  rcnumd  alter  cisti'm; ;  Jet-pump, 
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a  pump  in  which  fluid  is  impelled  by  a  jet  of  air, 
steam,  etc, 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek,,  Jet-pump.  ..  It  acts  by  the 
pru-^ure  of  a  column  of  air  passing  through  an  annular 
:  or  conversely,  an  annular  jet  around  a  central 
orifice.  1879  Cass^/'s  Tt-ckn.  Ednc.  IV.  74/1  The  most 
brilliant  light  from  common  gas  is  produced  by  a  burner  in 
which  the  jet-holes  are  very  numerous.  1883  R.  A.  PROCTOR 
in  igth  Lent.  Nov.  876  They  have  been  clarified  according 
to  the  various  forms  of  cloud-like  and  jet-like  prominences. 

Jet,  sb.*  Also  8  jett,  (jest),  jut.  [By-form  of 
Gisr,  a.  Law  Fr.  gist,  mod.F.  git  in  the  legal 
phrase  action  gist  or  git  *  action  lies  ',  taken  subst, 
as  the  *  lie '  of  the  action  ;  cf.  the  following  : 

1613  FINCH  \onoit\-hnia  7  [II]  ne  girra  le  foundation  de 
son  edifice  sur  estates,  tenures,  les  gists  de  briefer  ou  tiel 
[i.  e.  the  lie  of  writs  (the  cases  in  which  a  writ  will  He)  or 
the  like]. 

That  wherein  the  action  lies,  the  real  point  of 
an  action  at  law  ;  hence,  the  substance  or  pith  of 
a  matter ;  =  GIST  sb.% 

a.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  Ixii.  363  Here 
comes  the  jet  of  the  business.  Ibid.  VIII.  x.  54  To  point 
out.,  where  the  jet  of  our  arguments  lieth.  1777  SHERIDAN 
Sck.  Scand.  in.  i,  Sir  Pet.  But  Rowley,  I  don't  see  the 
jest  [some  later  edd.  jet]  of  your  scheme.  1795  tr.  Moritz 
Tr(iv,  Eng.  57  The  jett,  or  principal  point  in  the  debate, 
is  lost  in  these  personal  contests.  1813  DICKINSON  5  May 
in  Hansard's  ParL  Deb,  XXV.  1141  The  story  of  the  loaf 
was  the  whole  jet  of  the  case.  1818  COBBETT  Pol.  Reg. 
483  This  is  the  jet  of  all  her  reasoning.  1872  R.  RAINY  Lect. 
Ch.  Scotl.  iii.  (1883*  140  The  very  jet  of  the  quarrel  lay  here. 

)3.  1771  NUGENT  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  n.  ii.  287  The 
whole  jut  of  the  business  consists  in  advancing  boldly  a 
proposition.  Ibid.  in.  iii.  481  All  the  jut  of  which  .. 
consists  in  its  being  very  like  that  vulgarism. 

t  Jet,  z1-1  Obs.  Forms:  5  gette,  5-7  iett(e,  6 
get,  6-7  iet(t,  7-8  jet.  [In  form,  app.  a.  Anglo-F. 
gett-re  i^Bozon),  in  I5th  c.  Y.  getter,  jetter,  mod.F. 
jeter  to  throw,  cast,  etc.  ;  but  the  senses  appear  to 
be  those  belonging  to  the  ~L.jactdre  se^jactari  *  to 
carry  oneself  confidently  or  conceitedly,  to  talk 
boastfully  of  oneself,  to  boast,  brag,  vaunt  oneself, 
make  an  ostentatious  display',  senses  not  recorded 
in  French.  The  sb.  jetter,  corresp.  to  L.  jactator 
'an  ostentatious  displayer  of  himself,  a  boaster,  a 
braggart '  (senses  also  absent  from  Y.jetteur),  was 
app.  in  earlier  use  than  the  vb.,  and  possibly  con- 
tributed to  the  currency  of  the  latter.] 
I.  Of  gait  and  motion. 

1.  intr.  To  assume  a  pompous  gait  or  make  a 
vaunting  display   in  walking ;    to  walk  or  move 
about  in  an  ostentatious  manner ;  to  strut,  swagger. 
Said  also  of  animals,  as  a  prancing  horse,  a  pea- 
cock, a  turkey,  etc.     Often  with  up  and  down. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  428  pogh  he  iette  forth 
a-mong  be  prees,  And  ouer  loke  euery  pore  wight.  1432-50 
tr.  Hidden  (Rollst  VIII.  149  The  seide  William  wente  iet- 
tynge  in  the  stretes  [HiGDEN  pontpatice  procedehat,  TREV. 
wente  wi|>  greet  boost  and  array],  and  moche  peple  draw- 
ynge  to  hym.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan*.  192/2  Gettyn,  vemo^ 
lassii'o,  gesticulo.  a  1529  SKELTON  E.  Rnmmyng  $i  And 
yet  she  wyll  iet.  .In  her  furred  flocket.  1530  PALSGR.  563/2, 

1  gel,  I  use  a  proude  countenaunce  and  pace  in  my  goyng, 
je  braggue.     1548  UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xix.  150  The 
Pharisee,  he  goeth  jetting  bolt  upright.     1587  M.   GROVE 
Pe-lops  <V  Hipp.  (1878)  41  They  [horses]  prauncing  iette,  to 
shew  themselues  which  best  might  tread  the  land.     1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  291  Others  ..  cast  out  their  feet  before 
them,  staullc  and  jet  as  they  go,  as  Storks  and  cranes.    1649 
W.  M.   ll'antl.  Jmu  (Halliw.  1857)59  Your  Wife  [shall  be] 
pointed  at,  for  jetting  in  stolne  feathers.      1669  WORLIDGE 
Syst.  Agric.   (i68i>   304   The    Wicked    Crow   aloud    fowl- 
weather  threats,  When  alone  on  dry  sands  she  proudly  jets. 

b.  To  move  along  jauntily,  to  caper,  to  trip. 
"557  PHAER  JEneid  vn.  T  iv,  Girt  in  skinnes  they  iett,  wt 

vinetrec  garlonds  borne  on  prickes.  1604  T.  WRIGHT  Pas- 
sions iv.  ii.  §  3.  134  To  trip,  to  iet,  or  any  such  like  pase, 
com  met  h  of  lightnesse.  1632  T.  MORTON  AVrc  ft  fig.  Canaan 
(1883)  180  Cleare  running  streames  . .  jetting  most  jocundly 
where  they  doe  meete  and  hande  in  hande  runtie  downe  to 
Neptunes  Court,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Jetting 
along,  or  out,  a  Man  Dancing  in  his  Gate. 

c.  qnasi-/nz9Sf.   To  jet  it.     (Cf.  to  trip  it.'] 

1526  SKELTON  Magnyf.  974  Mary,  thou  iettes  it  of  hyght. 
1592  NASHE  P.  Pcnilesse  (ed.  2)  10  b,  Mistris  Minx  . .  let-;  it 
as  gingerly  as  if  she  were  dancing  the  Canaries,  a  1624  Bi\  M. 
SMITH  Serm.  (1632)229  They  iet  it  notonely  in  soft  clothing, 
but  in  cloth  of  gold  and  of  siluer.  ti  1634  RANDOLPH  in  Ann. 
Dabrensia  (1877)  20  Where  .  .  li;irmlesse  Nnnphes,  jet  it 
with  harmlesse  Swaynes.  1672  Maypole  Dance  in  Westm. 
Drollery  80  Then  ev'ry  man  began  to  foot  it  round  about ; 
And  ev'ry  Girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it,  jet  it,  in  and  out. 

2.  intr.  To  stroll ;    sometimes  simply  a  humor- 
ous equivalent  of  walk  or  go.    (In  quot.  1546,  to 
'  depart ',  to  die.) 

1530  PALSGR.  563/2, 1  get  up  and  downe,  I  loyter  as  an  ydell 
•ii  dothe,/*:  r/iWf,    1546  J.  HKYVYOOIJ  Prov. 
n.  iv.  11867)  49  God  forbyd  wyfe,  ye  shall  fyrst  iet.     I  will 
not  iet  yet  (quoth  she),  put  no  doutyng.     <i  1571  JIA< 

2  Thess.  (1611)  134  Poore  soules  came  creeping  and  crying 
out  of  Purgatory,  and  ietted  abroad.     1600  Maidcs  Metaui. 
in.  i.  in  Bullcn  (>.  PL  I.  137   loculo,  whither  iettest  then  '( 
Hast  thou  found  thy  maisier?     1706  PHILLIPS,  To  Jet,  to 
run  up  and  down,     a  1777  Robin  Hnodc  <y  Q.  Katk.  \i\.  in 
Child  Ballads  \.  cxlv,  Thus  he  ietted  towards  louly  London. 

3.  trans.  To  traverse  ostentatiously ;  to  parade. 
X5S7  NORTH  tr.  Gueuaras  Diall  Pr.  262  b/2,  I  ietted  the 

stretes,  I  sane  ballades.     1576  GASCOTGNK  Stecle  C' 

63  In  lowne  he  lotted  euery  streeie,  As  though  the  yod  uf 


JET. 


'    warres  ..  Might  wel  ihy  him1  be  liuely  counterfayte.     1581 
SAVILE  Tacitus,  Hist.  n.  Ixxxviii.  11591^  105  The  Tribunes 
.  .  with   multitudes  of  armed  men  went  squaring  and 
letting  the  streetes. 

II.  Of  behaviour.     4.  intr.  To  act  or  behave 
boastfully,  to  vaunt,  to  brag. 

i  1514  BARCLAY  in  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ixvii, 
Thry  laude  their  verses,  they  boast,  they  uaunt,  and  jet. 
1581  J,  BELL  H  addons  Arisw.  Osor,  490  On  this  maner 
ietteth  forth  this  Buskine  Portingall.  a  1592  GREENE  At- 
phiinsus  \.  Wks.  tRtldg.)  247/1  Jason  did  jet  whenas  he 
had  obtain'd  The  golden  fleece  by  wise  Medea's  art.  1664 
,  Flodden  J'\  n.  20  King  James  for  joy  began  to  jet  So  huge 
an  army  to  behold. 

5.  intr.  To  revel,  roister,  riot;  to  indulge  in 
riotous  living. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  fy  Uplondyshm.  {Percy  Soc.)  2  In  the 
towne  &  cyte  so  long  jetted  had  he,  That  from  thens  he 
fledde  for  act  &  poverte.  1530  PALSGR.  570,  I  go  a  jettynge 
or  a  ryottynge,  je  rande.  1584  R.  SCOT  Discw.  //  ., 
xii.  xyii.  (1886)  216  A  certeine  sir  John.. once  went  abroad 
a  jetting,  and.  .robbed  a  millers  weire.  1640  in  Balfour  Scot. 
Ballads  37  That  he  may  jet  in  dancing  and  whooring. 

Jet  (d^et),  T>.-  Forms :  6-8  jett,  (S  jeat),  7- 
jet ;  see  also  JUT  v.  [a.  F '.jeter  (14-161!!  c.  also 
jettcr,  Coigi.  jecter)  to  throw,  cast ;  to  fling,  dart, 
thrust,  push,  cast  metal,  etc.  =  Pr.gitart  getar,  Sp. 
jitar,  jetar.  It.  gittare,  gettare:— late  L.  or  Com. 
Rom.  type  *jettare:—jectare  'unexplained  altera- 
tion '  of  cl.L..  jaffa  ft1,  Jreq.  ofjacere  to  throw,  cast.] 

I.  f  1.  intr.  To  shoot  prominently  forward ;  to 
project,  protrude,  jut.     Const,  out,  over.  Obs. 

*593  NASHE  Christ**  T.  (1613)  76  Thy  streets  were  paued 
with  Marble,  and  thy  houses  ietted  out  with  laphy  and 
Cedar.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  116  The  houses  ..jetting 
over  aloft  like  the  poopes  of  ships,  to  shadow  the  street.-.. 
1640  tr.  Verdere's  Romant  of  Rout.  III.  vit.  28  A  Window, 
,  that  jetted  upon  the  Garden.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadocs 
1  (1673)  83  Some  . .  bear  fruits  which  jett  out  from  the  stem 
a  little.  1749  L.  EVANS  Mid.  ftrit.  Colonies  (1755)  8  note, 
Spurs  we  call  little  Ridges  jetting  out  from  the  principal 
Chains  of  Mountains.  1762  BP.  FORBES  Jnils.  (1886)  228 
A  moss-grown  Ruine,  jetting  into  the  North  Side  of  the 
Lake. 

fig-   i<»55  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  v.  §  2  Enough  hereof  at 

this  time,  having  jetted  out  a  little  already  into  the  next 

year.     1662  GUKNALL  Chr.  in  Ann.  verse  18.  i.  xviii.  (1669) 

362/2  That  thy  faith  may  not  jet  beyond  the  foundation  of 

i     the  promise. 

f  b.  intr.  (transf.}  To  encroach  on  or  upon. 
1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  n.  i.  64  (Qos.)  Thinke  you  not  how 
dangerous  It  is  to  iet  [Fos.  set]  vpon  a  Princes  right?   1594 
—  Rich.  Ill,  n.  iv.  51  iQos.)  Insulting  tyranny  beginnes  to 
iet  [1623  Folio  lutt]  Upon  the  innocent  and  lawlesse  throanc. 
c  1590  Play  Sir  T.  More  (1844)  2  It  is  hard  when  English- 
j     mens  pacience  must  be  thus  jetted  on  by  straungers.     1636 
HEVWOOD  Loves  Mistr.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  104  A.  .foole,  Who 
spights  at  those  above  him,  ..  and  his  equalls  jets  upon. 

1 2.  trans.  To  build  out  (part  of  a  house,  etc,) ; 
to  cause  to  project,  to  furnish  with  projections. 

1632  Manchester  Crf.  Lcet  Rec.   (1886)   III.   192   John 

Gryffin   hath  Jetted  out  his  chamber  Windowes  over  the 

Lords  Wast.     1667  Obs.   Burn.   London  \nSel.fr.  Hurt. 

Misc.    (1793)  449  Magistrates  ..  have  suffered   them  ..  to 

incroach  upon  the  streets,  and  to  jet  the  tops  of  their  houses, 

i    so  as  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  touch  the  other.     1714 

!     DKKHAM  Fhys.-TJuol.  m.  iv.  (ed.  2)  79  That.. it  [the  earth} 

should  be  jetted  out  everywhere  into  Hills  and  Dales  . .  is  a 

manifest  Sign  of  an  especial  Providence. 

II.  3.  To  throw,  cast,  toss.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1659  D.  PELL  Inipr,  Sea  407  As  the  ball  that  is  jetted  to 

and  fro  upon  the  racket.     Ibid.  414  They  have  no  mind  to 
,     bee  jetted  up  to  the  Heavens  in  a  storm.     1877  N.  U'.  Line. 
Gloss.,  Jet)  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 

f4.  intr.  To  spring,  hop,  bound,  dart.   Obs. 

1635  QUARLES  Embl.  in.  i,  Like  as  the  haggard,  cloi-t-.'i  '•! 

in  her  mew,  . .  Jets  oft  from  perch  to  perch.     1647  H.  MOKI 

'    Song  of  Soul  it.  iii.  HI.  xxxiv,   Not   more  heavie_  then t dry 

,    straws  that  jet  Up  to  a  ring,  made  of  black  shining  jeat. 

1827  MONTGOMEKY  Pelican  Isl.  vn.  174  He  hoped  to  see. . 

The  wingless  squirrel  jet  from  tree  to  tree. 

t  6.  intr.  To  move  or  be  moved  with  a  jerk  or 
jerks  ;  to  jolt  or  jog,  Obs. 

31635  COICBKT  Poems  (1807)  95,  I  on  an  ambling  nag  diJ 
jet,  . .  And  spur'd  him  on  each  side.     1676  W, 
lJ-)»  Upon  the  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  she  was  thrown 
out  of  the  hinder  seat. 

f6.  intr.  Of  a  bird:  To  move  the  tail  up  and 
•    down  jerkily.     Obs. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Rarbadoes  (i673>  60  As  she  [a  bird]  sits  on 
a  stick,  jets,  and  lifts  up  her  train,  looking  with  so  . 
a   countenance.     1783  AINSWOKTH   J.tit.   Dut.  i.Morell)   v, 
TodeO)  -erC) . .  to  jet  up  and  down  like  a  wagtail. 

III.  ?.  intr.  To  spout  or  spurt  forth  ;  to  issue 
in  a  jet  or  jets,  or  curve  in  the  form  of  a.  jet  d'cuit. 

1692  R.w  Dissot.  //"<>;•/,/  ii.  ii.  96  Springs  break  out  after 
great  rains  which  jet  and  spout  up  a  ;  1730 

•HLJON  Majfcis  Ampkiih.  168  Pipes,  by  which  , 
caused  odoriferous  Liquor  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  Amphitheatre,  which  then  jetted  and 
itself  in   the  Air.      a  1854  H.  REKD  /.< 
(1857)  101  That  quiet  humour  which  is  forever  jetting  uiit 

: '.ulcer's  pages.      1862  TYNDAM.  J/cw«.'.r: 
We  . .  observe  the  smoke  of  a  distant  cataract  jetting  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

8.  trans.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  a  jet  or  ; 

1708  MOTTEUX   Ral-clais  i.   Iv.    158    The    '1 
with  their  Cornm  ,<--t  out  the  Water  [« 

r././.  jert,   orig.  Jectoyeut  /Y<i«]  at   their    lire.. 

.  Kyes.     1814  SCOTT  Lit.  of  l^c»  i.    xviii,   Conflj 
tides  that  foam  and  fret,  And  high  their  mingled  billows 
jet.   1849  HANA6W.  yii.f  1850) 356Th* fawn 

from  a  vent  in  Mi.all  e;<  LIKJIIS. 


JET-BLACK. 

Hence  Je'tted,  f  Jet,  ///.  a. 

1709    MRS.    MANM.Y   ,V<  i  r,7   Mi-nt,   (1736)   II.   40  In   that 
Chamber    was   ;i   large  jet-out  \Viniluu-.      1761    USTICK  in 
rhii.    Trans.   LII.   512  Every  one  of  ihe  ui: 
'  liun  one  in  the  jet-out   north-iMci.     1864  S, 

of  Anchor  \\,  Hurrah  !  the  jelled 
.ire  hissing  high  and  low. 

Je't-bla'Ck,  a-  [f.  JET  j/».l  +  KL.U-K  a.]  Black 
like  jet ;  absolutely  black  ;  glossy  black. 

c  1475  Kk.  t'/Curtfsye  45  (Grid  MS.)  Youre  nayh 
they   be  not  geet  blake.      1693  TATK  in  Drytien's  J: 
\\.     16971    32    With    Jet-bhuk    Pencil*   une    hi       : 
dyes.     1777  PoTTBR  .-Eschyltts,  Persians  478  That  led  hit 
dark'ning  squadrons;  ..  On  jet-black  steeds.      1875  W.    S. 
HAYWARD  Love  agst.  World  100  Balthazar  was  jet  black. 

!•  Jet  d'eau  sgidJ).  Also  S  jette  d'eau.  PI. 
jets  d'eau  (&&>),  [F.,  — '  jet  of  water';  see  also 
JETTEAU.]  An  ornanu-nt.il  jet  of  water  ascending 
from  a  fountain  or  pipe.  Also,  the  fountain  or 
pipe  from  which  such  a  jet  issues. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jet  ifEau,  the  Pipe  of  a  Fountain  that 
casts  up  the  Water  into  the  Air.  1720  WII.COCKS  in  Ellis 
<  >>•/>.  Lett,  Ser.  ii.  IV.  322  The  King  is  mightily  pi- 
with  a  new  jette  a"tait  in  Herrenhausen  gardens.  1776 
H.  SwiNBORNI  in  Crts,  Eurrfe  close  last  Cent.  (1841!  I.  92 
The  orange  groves  in  the  King's  garden,  watered  by  jets 
iff  ait,  in  the  style  of  those  ..  in  Italy,  1808  PIKE  Sources 
Mississ.  Hi.  (1810)  256  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  Jet 
d'eau,  which  cast  forth  water  fiom  eight  spouts.  1858 
LARDNER  lland-bk.  *\'at.  Phil.,  Ilydrost.^  etc.  94  The  water 
will,  .rise  to  a  certain  height  f 

Jete,  obs.  form  of  JET. 
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will,  .rise  to  a  certain  height  forming  a  natural  jet  cTean. 


tc.  04  1 
ural  jet 


I  Jetee  (d;$etr).  "  [Native  name.]  A  shrub 
growing  in  certain  hilly  districts  in  India. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  637/2  Jeiee^  an  Indian  name  for  Mars- 
denia  tenacissitna,  whose  fibres  are  made  into  bowstrings. 

Jetsam  d^e'tsam).  Law.  Forms:  6iottsome, 
7  jettsou,  jetsen,  jetzon,jotsom,-um,  -on(e,  7-9 
jetson.  (8  jettezoon),  9  jetsom(e,  -um,  (jetti- 
son), 7-  jetsam.  [Orig.  jetson,  syncopated  form 
of  jetteson,  JETTISOX;  but  soon  perverted  to  jet- 
som(e  (?perh.  by  association  with  native  words  in 
-some),  jetsam :  cf.  FLOTSAM.  The  fuller  form 
jettison  having  been  restored  for  sense  i,  jetsam 
remains  as  the  accepted  form  in  sense  2.] 

f  1.  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard ;  =  JETTI- 
sox  sb.  Obs. 

[1600 COKE  Ref.v.  io6b,  letsamest  quant  leniefest  in  perill 
d'etre  merge  et  pur  disburden  le  niefelesbienssontiectsinle 
mere  ..  et  nul  de  ceux  byens  que  sont  appelles  letsam  Flot- 
sam ou  Lagan  sont  appeles  wreck  cy  longe  come  ils  remain 
in  ou  sur  la  mere,  mais  si  ascun  de  eux  sont  mise  al  terre 
per  le  mere,  donques  ils  seront  dit  wreck.]  1641  Termes  de 
la.  Ley  187  b,  Jetsam  is  when  a  Ship  is  in  perill  to  be 
drowned,  and  to  disburden  the  Ship  the  Mariners  cast  the 
goods  into  the  sea,  ..  but  if  any  of  them  are  driven  to  land 
hy  the  *e.i,  there  they  shall  bee  said  wrecke,  and  passe  by 
the  graunt  of  wrecke.  1755  [see  JETTISON  sb.].  1839 
BorvucR  Lain  Diet.,  Jettison,  Jetsam,  the  casting  put 
of  a  vessel,  from  necessity,  a  part  of  the  lading ;  the  thing 
so  cast  out.  1883  tt'kartoris  Law  Lex.  (ed.  7),  Jadus,  or 
Jactura  mercium  {a  throwing  away  of  goods),  jetsam. 

2.  Goods  thrown  overboard  from  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress in  order  to  lighten  the  vessel  (and  afterwards 
washed  ashore). 

The  last  clause  is  no  part  of  the  etymological  meaning, 
but  is  found  as  early  as  1570,  having  apparently  originated 
from  taking  the  word  as  '  that  which  is  thrown  or  cast 
ashore  by  the  sea '.  This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  quot. 
from  Coke  in  sense  :,  and  its  transl.  in  Les  Termes  de  la 
Ley.  But  it  is  the  sense  given  in  recent  Law-books. 
Spelman  and  Blackstone  took  the  meaning  as  '  merchandise 
thrown  overboard  and  sunk  in  the  sea'.  Both  explanations 
evidently  arose  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish  jetsam  from 
flotsam  i  in  the  phrasey?<7/j<?7K  ami  jetsam.  Etymologically 
flotsam  should  mean  that  which  is  afloat  in  consequence  of 
a  wreck  or  from  the  action  of  the  wind  or  sea  itself,  jetsam 
that  which  has  been  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  ship, 
without  reference  to  whether  it  floats  or  sinks, 

(In  quot.  1570  the  word  appears  to  be  used  as  adj.  or  adv.) 

1570  in  Boys  Sandwich  (1792)  775  [At  a  special  brother- 
hood held  at  Sandwich :  Decreed  to  give  the  Lord  Warden 
of  free  gift  and  not  otherwise  the  third  part]  of  all  wrecks 
and  fyndalls  floating  and  the  half  of  all  wrecks  and  fynualU 
jottsome,  viz,  dryuen  to  the  londe  yshore.  1591  Articles 
i  •>;;<•.  Admiralty  21  July  §  6  Any  ship,  yron,  leade,  or  other 
goods  floating  or  lying  under  the  water  or  in  the  depth,  of 
!i  there  is  no  possessor  or  owner,  which  commonly 
are  called  Flotzon,  Jetson,  and  Lagon.  1607  Cowi  1.1. 
InU'rpr.  s.v.  Flotsen,  letson  is  a  thing  cast  out  of  the  shippe 
being  in  daunger  of  wrecke,  and  beaten  to  the  shore  by  the 
waters,  or  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  marriners.  [1626  SPEL- 
MAN Gloss,  s.  v.  FL>tst>n,  lotsone  id  quod  sidet  el  moratur  in 
fundo.]  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  yetsen,  Jetzon  and 
Jotson,. .  Is  any  thing  cast  out  of  a  ship  being  in  danger  of 
Wreck,  and  driven  to  the  Shore  by  the  Waves.  1678 
Pim.ui'S  (ed.  4\  Jetson  or  Jetsam,  that  which  being  cast 
over  board  in  time  of  Shipwrack,  is  found  lying  on  the 
shore,  and  so  belongs  to  the  Lord,  . .  Flotsam  is  that  which 
is  espied  floating  on  the  Sea.  1708  Termes  de  la  Ley  794 
Jettezoons,  This  is  mentioned  in  Policies  uf  Insurance,  and 
signifies  Goods  thrown  into  the  Sea  in  a  great  Storm.  1765 
BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  viii.  -2^2  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the 
law  distinguishes  them  by  the  ..  appellations  cX  jetsam, 
flotsam,  and  ligan.  Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under  water. 
1875  TLXXYMJX  Q.  Mary  in.  iii,  These  ..  range  with 
ji'i^mi  and  with  offal  thrown  Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetful- 
ness.  1883  tt'hartotis  Lain  Lf.r,  (ed.  7),  Jetsam,  Jettison, 

ft  other  things  which   having  be«;: 
;,»ru<l  in  a  storm,  ur  after  shipwreck,  are  thrown 
the  shore.     1894  Act  57-8  I 'iff.  c.  60  §  510  In  this  Part  of 
\i  t .. '  wreck  '  include  tarn, lagan,  and  dere- 

li.  l  touml  in  or  on  thu  shor;  i  •  .f  the  sea  or  any  tidal  \\ 


b.  transf.  andyfj.n 
"861-.'  /   i   June  235  Turko\ 

ttjt  :  , 

the  mere  flottan 

(.iulf-Stream   of   Ret>n  .,      1898    /><< 

.it  a  line  of  hVi  '   ..  th;,t 

^e.     1900  //I*/.  7  Apr.  8/2  His  line  of 
retirement.,  was  marked  for  miles  by  the  j.-t 
retreat—bags  of  flour,  mealies,  bran,  and  c 

1  Je't-Stone.    Obs.     [f.  JET  si-*  4  STHXE.] 

1.  The  mineral  jet    JKT  s!'.1  i). 

155*    HULORT,  leate   stone,  gagates.      1596    UALRVMM.K 
tr.  I.eslie's  Hist.    Stot.    I.   47   In   Ingland    the    1 
is  abundant.      1611   J.  mend.  Focm 

Crudities  6  It  giucs  \  drawcs  them  too  Hke 

Jetstone.  1748  tr.  / '.  KenatHs'  Distemp.  Horses  42  Of 
Jeat-stone,  male  and  female,  three  ounces 

2.  A  piece  of  black  marble  or  other  black  stone. 
1598  YONG  Diana  103  In  the  rmddes  of  the  garden  stood e 

n  leal-stone  vpon  fower  bra/en  pillers  :  and  in  the  mids  of  it 
a  tombe  framed  out  of  laspar.  1613  PURCHAS  rilgrimag,* 
(1614)  546  In  the  morning,  .he  is  at  his  Jlcads,.  .in  a  private 
faire  roome,  upon  a  falre  Jet-stone. 

Jett,  jette,  obs.  forms  of  JET. 

Jettage 'd.^e-tt-d^).  locaL  [f.  JETT-TJ^. +  -AGE, 
after  wharfage,  cranage,  etc.]  Dues  levied  on 
vessels  for  the  use  of  the  jetty  or  pier  (as  at  Hull). 

^33  Inq.  Municipal  Corfor.,  Hull,  Freemen  as  well  as 
non-freemen  pay  Jettage.  The  charge  for  Jettage  is  not 
made  unless  with  goods  landed  at  or  taken  in  at  Hull  or 
within  the  Harbour.  1844  M'Cci.LOCH  Diet.  Commerce  505 
Dues  payable  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull.  <  >n  Vessels 
entering  inwards  and  outwards. .  Jettage. — Under  100  tons, 
13.1.  6fi.  1852  Hull  Shipping  Dues  Act  2209  Certain  dues 
called,  .jettage  dues. 

Jette,  Jettee :  see  JETTY  s&. 

f  Jetteau  (d^efcr)-  Obs,  A  form  app.  arising 
from  confusing  It.  getto(facqua'}  and  F .jetcCeait  : 
see  JETTO,  JET  P'FAT. 

1705  AnorsoN  Italy  (1767)  297  One  might  easily  make  a 
great  variety  of  jetteaus.  .in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn 
running  by  its  walls.  1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Resen-atory,  In  order  to  make  Jetteaus,  one  of  the  greatest 
Ornaments  of  a  Garden,  a  i763SHENSTONE^Tw.  103  Squirts 
up  his  rivulet  in  jetteaus. 

Jetted  (dse-ted),  a.  [f.  JET  sbl  +  -ED  2.] 
Ornamented  with  jet ;  trimmed  with  jet  bends. 

1888  Daily  A'ncj  26  Mar.  3/3  A  thickly  jetted  apron 
covered  the  front  of  the  peuio.at.  1893  Pall Mali 'G.  2  Feb. 
1/2  The  bretelles  are  of  jetted  velvet. 

t  Je'tter1.  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  gettour,  4-6 
getter,  (5  gettare,  6  -ar) ;  0.  4  iectour,  5  iet- 
toure.  -ir,  6  iettar,  4-7  letter.  [ME.  a. 
A  F.  *gettour  —  (in  form)  OF.  geteor,  -our,  -enr, 
gettenr^jetteur  (also,  ipth  c.,  (after  La.t.)gccfeurt 
jecteur]  thrower,  caster  ( =  It.  gettatore] :— pop.L. 
jettatdr-em  —  cl.is.jactdtor-em  l  one  who  makes  an 
ostentatious  display  of  himself,  a  boaster,  a  brag- 
gart', agent-n.  from  jactare :  cf.  JET  7>.l  The 
sense  in  Eng.  (prob.  in  Al-'r.)  was  app.  taken  from 
L.  jactdtor,  as  no  similar  sense  is  recorded  in 
continental  French.] 

One  who  boasts,  vaunts,  or  makes  an  ostentatious 
display;  a  swaggering  or  roystering  fellow;  a 
braggadocio,  bully,  '  blade',  '  spark*. 

e.  1303  R.  BRUSNF,  Handt.  Synne  761  pys  gentyl  men, 
bys  gettours  t>ey  ben  but  Goddys  turmentours.  c  1380 
WVCLIF  Set.  U'ks.  III.  281  Grete  festis  of  riche  men,  as 
ofFiceris  of  be  bischop  and  getteris  of  countre.  —  l^'fts. 
(1880)  23  pei..hanlen  tauernys  of  wyn  and  ale,  aboute 
strumpet  is.  .and  gay  squyeris  and  o^wre  getteris.  (71440 
Promp.  Parv.  192/1  Gettare,  gestulator,  gestuosus.  1494 
FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  616  This  yere  . .  was  a  great  affray  in 
Fletestrete,  atwene  y°  getters  of  the  innys  of  court,  and  the 
inhabytauntes  of  the  same  strete.  1530  PALSUR.  -• 
Gettar  abraggar,yV/«.^(-j<-a7/.  a  1533  Ln.  L',[-:R \KIC.S  ' 
///.-.  J/.  Aurcl.  1154^1  II,  The  hatred  that  this  emperour  had 
to  trewandes,  reuelers,  getters,  iuglers,  gesters. 

^.    c  1380  WYCLIF  IVks.  (i83o)  242  Alany  ietterisof  con  tie 

bat  wolen  make  hem  self  gentel  men  and  nan  litel  or  nuu^t 

to  lyue  onne.     —  Sel.  H'ks.   III.  195  Manye   whanne  bei 

ben  drounken    comen    hom  ..  fro  here    cursed    strumpntis 

and  jectouris  of  centre,  and  chiden.     a.  1400-50  Alexander 

4415  Inpiter  [was]  a  lettoure  bat  lapid  many  ladi>.     Ibid. 

i  >ame  luno  was  a  iettir  and  ioyned  full  of  iree.     1530 

:;.    234/1    Iettar   of  nyght  season,   brig^'e'-r.       1611 

COTGR.,  Fringucreau,  a  letter,  spruce  minion,  gay  felluw, 

compt  youth. 

Jetter2.    [JET  sbl]     A  digger  of  jet. 

1614  N.  Riding  Kef.  (1884)  II.  67  Fr.  Trewett,  jeater. 

Je'tter :t.     [JET  z/.2  +  -EK  '.] 

1.  Cornish  Mining.     (See  quot.) 

1778  PXYCK  Mi>i.  C(>rnnb.  Gloss.,  Pokkers  and  Jetters,  are 
1. locks  or  pullies,  over  which  the  sweep  rods  of  surne  en.  , 
move  and  play. 

2.  That  which  jets  or  throws  out ;  in  quot.,  a 

1869  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  Rtlig.  A-//V/ (1878)  II.  i.  2 
Sprinkled  with  boilii  .L  jetter  in  Iceland. 

Jettied  (,d,^c-tid),a.  rare.    [f.  JETTY  sb.  -f  -ED  -.] 

Furnished  with  jetties. 

1882  Harper's  Mtig.  I, XV.  613  Instead  of  scouring  out 
the  jettit.!,  couriny  out  the  ot!;i 

t  Je'tting,  vbl.  sb.1  Obs.  [f.  JET  vl  +  -ING  1.] 
a.  Pompous  walking,  strutting,  b.  \A'anton  re- 
velry, riot.  C.  Walking,  strolling. 

(1440    Promp.   Pa*-,\   192/2  Oettynge    in    iulyto,  gestns. 


JETTO. 

1509  BARCLAY  Sky}  of  Folyt  (1874)  I.  221  These  folys  as  it 

:     .  • 

1609  Hoi 

'king 

-•     . 

Jetting 

1 1.  Projection  01  -\  pn.ji-cti' : 

1669  \V 


i     which  has  formed  n  \>  -irraie. 

3.  A  jerky  moving  up  and  down.    (<  • 
l$74  I      '  63  Its  habits  are  somewhat 

I     peculiar,  .such  as  the  contii;,  f  tba  tail. 

t  Je*tting?///.  a.1    obs.    [I.  ji  i 
Ostentatious    in    gait    or    demeanour ;    strutting ; 
,    boastful,  vaunting.  ^ 

<  1430  ./.  /'.  C.  of  Aristotle  in  Bafati  Bk.  12  T.  • '•. 
ne  to  iangelinge,   ne  iape  not  to  oftc.     1586    I.    HOOKKK 
Hist.  Irel.  in   Hetouktd  II.   101/2  A  Thrasonical!  ( 
- .  in   ietting  and  daring  v,  ise  chalenged  anie  one  of  the 
English   armie.      1604   DRAYTON   Otvif  595   A   km:, 
accomplished  and  brave.     1631  BRATHWAIT  Eng.  Gentteiv. 
(1641)  316  With  a  jetting  and  strutting  pace. 

Iltnce  t  Je'tting-ly  adv. 

r  1440 /Vow/.  /'«rv.  192  2  Geityngly,  gestuose, 

Jetting  <l.$e  tiij ;.///.  a:-    [\.  Jti  v.-  +  -ING-.] 

fl.  Projecting,  protruding,  jutting.   Obs. 
a  1661  FILLER  Worthies  (18401  III.  196  Some  drop,  some 
stream  down,  partly  over,  parti,    ,  jetting  rock. 

1707  SLOAN!  Jamaica  I.  p.  xcviii,  Hi-;  l>elly  .1 
,    out  or  prominent.     iSia  SCOTT  Rokeby  \\.  \\\  \  nil  earth- 
:     bedded  jetting  stone. 

f2.  Darting,  Hitting.   Obs. 

1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil  Trans.  XVII.  991  The  Pica 
C/am/area,  or  Jay,  is  much  less  than  our  English  Jay  . .  it 
'  has  both  the  same  Cry,  and  suddain  jetting  Motion. 

3.  Spouting,  spurting. 

1886  R.  I  .  Bt-RTuM  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  5  They  came 
'.'\y.  fountain.  1898  ZANCWILL  Dreamers  Ghetto 
viii.  308  He  strikes  a  dagger  into  his  own  bean,  to  sprinkle 
mockingly  with  the  jetting  black  blood  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  around. 

t  Je'ttish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  JET  sbl  +  -ISH  i.] 
Jet-like;  jet-black. 

1599  R.  LINCHF. /'<?»>/ t.Anc.Fut.  H  iv,  A  most  perfect  jel 
tish  hue. 

Jettison  (dgetisan),  sb.  Maritime  Law.  Also 
5  ietteaon.  [a.  AF.  getteson,  in  OK.  getai- 
son :— L.  jactation -cm,  action  of  throwing,  f. 
jactare  to  throw  :  see  JET  p. a  and  -ISDN.  In  spoken 
use,  syncopated  in  i6th  c.  to  jetson  (cf.  benison, 
/y«c0a'»,  venison )  reason},  and  this  further  cor- 
rupted tQJetsomt,  JET.SAM,  which  also  took  a  con- 
crete sense,  in  consequence  of  which  writers  on 
Marine  Insurance  have  restored  the  earlier  form 
as  jettison  to  distinguish  the  action.] 

The  action  of  throwing  goods  overboard,  tsp. 
in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  di.- 

[ Liber  -V/^vr  Admir^litatis  (Rolls)  I.  126  Quant  il  avicnt 
que  len  face  getteson  dune  nef  it  est  bien  < 
que  toutes  les  merchandizes  et  denrees  continue*,  en  la  mf 
devoient  partir  au  gette.J    1425  AW/f  P.irlt.  IV.  30 : 
..taken  uppon  be  see  be  Enemys,  or  lost  be  Jetteson,  or  be 
any   ober    mysaventure.     1755    MAGF.NS    Insitran. 
\\  hntever  the  M  ...  deliberately 

10  do.  .in  throwing  Goods  over  board  to  lighten  his 
-  :iich  is  what  is  meant  by  Jettisi-n  or  let*..  ••  . 
II.  182  Amnum;;.  I  Cloaths 

n,  shall  not  contribute  towards  the  Jettison.     1843- 
63  \V.\i  i 

-  on  which  average  i-.  claimed.    1880  Times 30  0ec. 
12/1  The  Mars  . .  was  got  off  •  ;  jettison   of  a 

portion  of  the  cargo.      1882  Ibid.  ?  ,  \  ••>  regain 

ade  jettison  of  all  his  b;J' 


b.  Jiff.  '  '1  hro\\  ing  overboard '. 

1887  Art/.  Rev.  6  Aug.  174/1  It  illustrates  m 
any  election  that  has  > 

:  bononr,  of  patriotism.     1900  cj. 
Mere  modernity  ..  involved  the  complete  j 

.rung  principle  in  language,  metre,  and  m 
Je'ttison,  v.     ['  \     trans.  To  throw 

overboard  (cargo,  articles  of  merchandise,  etc.  \ 
esp.  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  dUtn-s-;.  Hence 
Je-ttisoned///.  a.,  Je'ttisoning  : 

1848   ARNOULD    Mar.    Insur.    11860^    II.  lit.  iv.    778  The 
such  case  are  as  much  sacrificed  for  the  general 
though  they  were  jettisoned.      1880  Times  13  July 
i  j  The  vessel  experienced  such  SCVIT 

*  .  impelled  ..  to  jettison  about  1000  Cl  n.      1889 

ON  in  La-iv  Ktf.  14  *'\  ''  Every  owner 

a  creditor  of  ship  and  cargo 

saved.     1890    J.-  !  timber 

.  ••    \\'hen  my 
••ard  the  shar; 
a  bell.      1895    i' 
jettisons  a  chapter  here,  a  verse  there,  an  Epistle  there. 

t  Je'ttO.   Of>s.     [ad.    It.  gette  (t/'afi/ua)  jet  of 
water.]     A  jet  d'eau. 


JETTON, 

1644  EVELYN  Diary  22  Oct.,  The  garden  has..fountaines, 
especialy  one  of  five  jettos.  1685  Phil.  Trans.  XV.  1093 
-hells  to  receive  the  Water  from  the  Jetio's.  1699 
:ntains,  Jetto\  Cascades. 

Jetton  [a.  F.  jcton  ^13-141)1  c.  in 

Hatz. -Darin.),  t".  /V.Vr  to  throw,  cast,  to  cast  up 
^accounts',  calculate  :  see  JET  i>.-] 

A  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  or  other  material,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  or  device,  formerly  used  as  a 
counter  in  casting  up  accounts  and  in  card-playing. 
Also  applied  to  medals  or  tokens  of  various  kinds. 

1761-71  H.  WALI-OLE  J  Vr/«/j  Atttcti.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  259, 


:  ING     fflfei    view    ui    IMC    \_/rj^iu,    iit»iuic,    uiiu    ISM   ui 

Jettons  or  Counters,  especially  those  known  by  the  name  of 

Black  Money  and  Abbey  Pieces.     1819  J.  MILI.INGEN  (title) 

!!ic   History   of    Napoleon,   a   Collection   of    all    the 

ii    Jettons  relating   to  his  Actions  and 

1868  <i.  STEPHENS  Runic  Men.  II.  ^35  There  was 

,L  class  of  Jettons  commonly  called  Abbey-Counters, 

with  similar  or  connate  instructive  stamps. 

Jettoure,  Jettson,  obs.  ff.  JETTER,  JETSAM. 

Jetty  ''•/, ."ti ' ,sb.  Forms:  a.5getvt)ey,gette(e, 
geteie,  getty,  6git(t}ie,  6-;gettie.  &.  5-6iette, 
7-9  jettee,  (S  -e"e,  8-9  jeteV.  7.  6  iettye,  6-7 
-ie,  7-  jetty.  See  al*>  JUTTY.  [a.  OF.  getee, 
the  action  of  throwing,  a  thrown  out  or 
projecting  part  of  a  building  (1392  in  Godef.),  a 
structure  of  wood  or  stone  made  to  straighten  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  or  to  protect  the  entrance  of  a 
harbour  1450  in  Godef.  CompL\  subst.  use  of  fern, 
of  pa.  pple.  fA jeter  to  throw:  see  JET  v.-  From 
the  iSth  c.  sometimes  treated  as  French  and  written 
with  -#.] 

1.  a.  A  mole,  pier,  or  the  like,  constructed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  running  out  into  the 
sea  or  a  lake,  so  as  to  defend  the  harbour  or  coast ; 
a  similar  structure  running  into  a  river  so  as  to 
divert  thecurrent  from  a  threatened  part  of  the  bank; 
an  outwork  of  piles  or  timber  protecting  a  pier, 
a  starling,  b.  A  projecting  part  of  a  wharf;  a 
landing-pier,  a  timber  pier  of  slight  construction. 

a.  1412-20  LYDG.  Chron.  Troy  \\.  xxi.  (MS.  Digby  230) 
If.  99/1  He  vnwarly  smet  vpon  the  londeOn  the  geteesf.I/.V. 
Digby  232  Gettys]  and  bedryesondebat  hiseshipessheuered 
alle  asoundre.  1450  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  187/1  In  makyng  and 
repairyng  of  a  Getey,  in  defensyng  of  the  seid  Towne  of 
Melcombe  ayenst  the  flowyng  of  the  See.  1541  Act  33 
Hen.  /'///,  c.  33  The  maintenance  ..  of  the  ..  clowes 
sloweses  gettiez  gutters  goottes  and  other  fortrasses. 

/3.  1478  W.  BOTONER  I  tin.  (Nasmith  1778)  125  Mem.  from 
Pensance  to  Seynt  Yves  jette  6  myle.  1713  STEELE  Eng- 
lishin.  No.  31  Two  Peer  Heads,  commonly  called  the 
Jettees.  1772  HUTTON  Bridges  95  Jettee,  the  border  made 
around,  .a  pier,  being  the  same  with  Sterling.  Ibid.  99  To 
surround  a  stone  pier  with  a  sterling  or  jettee.  1791  R. 
MVI.NK  Rep.  Thames  <y  I  sis  52  There  should  be  several 
Jettees  thrown  up,  to  confine  the  Stream,  where  it  spreads 
too  wide.  1804  Burgomasters'  Petit,  in  Allnutt  Improv. 
.  Thames  (-&Q$\  loSuch  Jetlees  or  Weir  Hedges  create 
very  rapid  and  dangerous  Currents.  1887  J.  BALL  Nat.  in 
y,.A»ier.  267  Until  the  jetce.  .should  be  finished. 

y.  1692  RAY  Dissol,  World  (if  32)  221  There  were  found 
Jettys,  as  they  call  them  to  keep  up  the  old  River-Bank. 
1755  ROBERTSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  353  Near  the 
larders  of  the  dock,  bason,  and  jetties.  1867  HERSCHEL 
I-'.uu.  Lect,  A\.,  I'olcanocs  38  Three  thousand  people  had 
taken  refuge  on  a  new  stone  quay  or  jetty  just  completed  at 
great  expense.  1875  J.  H.  KKNNKT  Winter  Medit.  n.  xi. 
;  7  A  small  and  secure  harbour,  but  so  narrowed  by  the 
jetty  that,  .the  y trance  is.  .difficult 
c,  transf.  and _/?£*. 

1587  GOI.DING  Dt  Mornay\\\\.  11617)  112  [They]  did  serue 

t  >r  a  Banke  or  Iettie  against  the  ouerflowing  of  the  J 
Germanes.  1833  J.  HODGSON  in  J.  Maine  Mem.  118581  II.  ' 
314  Jetties  or  binks  of  hard  rock  here  and  there  protrude  , 
from  the  line  of  the  perpendicular  scars. 

f2.  A  projecting  part  of  a  building;  esp.  an 
overhanging  upper  storey.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  P.m  192/1  Getee  of  a  solere  (K.,  //.,  P.    : 
gete),  tccha,proccr.    1^.62  in  C.  Welch  Tower  I > ridge  11894) 
108  I-ar^e  gettes  hangeing  over  the -.t  re te  there,  1598  FLORIO,    ; 
Bar&atane,.  .an  uutno<>ke<>r  corner  standing  out  of  a  ii 
a  iettie.       1657  HOWKLL  Londiti^p.    393    They    [Wardmote 
Inquest]  are  to  inquire,  .if  any  Porch,  Pent-house,  or  Jetty 

low,  in  letting  of  Passengers  that   ride,   or   Carts,    j 
1664  EvELYXtr.  Freart's  Archit,  1 57  Such  monstrous  jetties 
i-  Superstructures  as  we  many  times  find  under 
1677  Boston  l\cc,  (1881)  VII.  109  The  widdow 
4  posts  vpon  the  towne  land  to  support    \ 
. 

transf.  1615  L'KOUKK  Body  of  Man  433  The  round  head  ' 
they  call  in  Greeke  oTpoyyuAoi*  because  it  hath  no  wpo^oAq  ; 
or  ietty  eyther  in  the  forehead  or  in  the  nowle. 

t3.  A  bulwark  or  bastion.   Obs. 

1550  KIAV.  VI  Lit.  Ron.,  Jrnl.  (Roxb.)  307  At  the  west    i 
Kitie  [of  Cales]  there  should  bee  another  gittie  which  should 
defend  the  vitaylers  of  the  towne.. frome  shott  from  the    i 
ill*.     1736  T.   PRIX-  ,  /.  an.    1622,    ' 

Made  four  bulwarks  or  jetties,  whence  we  can  defend  the 
1867    R.    PALMER   Life  Philip  Howard  52 
Henry  VI  granted  them  land.. to  build  a  tower  and  jettee. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jetty -end  \    jetty-head    i 
(see  quot.  1761/1 ;  f  jetty-wise  adv.,  in  the  manner 
of  a  j-  try  or  projection. 
1667   C.    MEFRET  in   Phil.   Trans.   II.   465  The   Garret- 

rise,      1769    FAI-PONER    /){< ..-. 
tty-hea.i,  ;\  narm:  . .  Riven,  in  the  royal  duck-yard--;, 
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I    more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf,  whose  side  forms  one 
I    of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock.     1884  STEVENSON  Lett., 
ToC.  MonkJtouse  16  Mar.  (i8<;H)  I.  511, 1  at  the  jetty  end,  and 
one  or  twu  of  my  bold  blades  keeping  the  crowd  at  bay. 

Jetty  ^d.?e-ti),  a.1  Also  5  geaty,;  ieaty,  jettie. 
[f.  JET^.I  +  .Y.] 

1.  Of  the  colour  of  jet ;  jet-black. 

1586  MARLOWE  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.w.  i,  His  . .  ietty  feathers 
menace  death  and  hell.  1607  WALKINCTON  Opt.  Glass 
Kp.  to  Rdr.  4  Venus  had  her  mole  . .  Cynthia  her  spots,  the 
Swan  her  ieaty  feete.  1724-5  SWIFT  Receipt  to  Stella  41 
Your  jetty  locks  with  garlands  crown'd.  iSzo  SCOTT  Lady 
of  L,  n.  i,  At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing. 
b.  quasi-<ft&.  in  comb.,  as  jetty-black,  jet-black. 

1477-8  23k.  Curtcsye  (Caxton)  44  Your  naylis  loke  they  be 
not  gety  blacke  [/////  MS.  gety  blake,  Oriel  MS.  geet 
blake].  I&WDRAVTON  Poly-olb.  xxvi.  410  Among  the  Moors 
the  jettiest  black  are  deem'd  The  beautifull'st  of  them.  1697 
DRYDEN  1'irg.  Georg.  in.  136  His  horny  Hoofs  are  jetty 
black  and  round. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  composition  of  jet. 

1875  Ure's  Diet,  Arts  III.  9  The  jetty  matter  appears  to 
have  first  entered  the  pores  of  the  bone,  and  there  hardened. 

Hence  Je'ttiness. 

1776  PENNANT  Zool.  (1812)  I.  441  (Reed  Bunting)  On  the 
return  of  spring  [the  head]  resumes  its  pristine  jettyness. 

t  Je*tty,  a-2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  JET  sb.3  or  v .-  +  -Y.] 
Characterized  by  jetting  or  jutting;  swelling. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \\,  Diij  b,  Twise  twentie  lettiesailes 
with  him  the  swelling  streame  did  take. 

Jetty  (dse-ti),  z>.!     [f.  JETTY  sb] 

fl.  intr.  To  project,  jut:  said  of  a  part  of  a 
building.  Cf.  JET  v.%  2,  JUTTY  v.  Obs. 

1598  FLORIO,  Porgere^  to  iut,  to  iettie,  or  butte  forth,  as 
some  parts  of  a  building  do,  further  then  the  rest.  1609 
HEYWOOD  Brit.  Troy  xv.  Ixvi,  Some  Greekes  the  Pallace 
scale,  The  Laders  cleaue  unto  the  iet  tying  stones.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  120  Goodly  buildings,  having  galleries., 
which  ietty  over,  sustained  upon  pillars. 

1 2.  trans.  To  furnish  with  projections  (see 
qnot.).  Obs.  rare~°. 

1598  FLORIO,  Adentellare^  ..  It  is  properly  to  ietty  out  or 
indent  stones  or  timber  of  any  vnfinished  building,  that 
another  may  the  easier  be  ioyned  vnto,  or  that  finished. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  jetty  or  starling,  rare. 

1889  Set.  Anter,  16  Feb.  105 '2  The  expense  will  be  but 
moderate,  by  jellying  with  brush  and  pile,  and  finally 
strengthening  of  stone. 

t  Je'tty,  z>.-  O/'s.  rare.  In  6  iettie.  [app.  an 
extension  of  JET  z*.1  or  2]  intr.  To  move  about 
briskly. 

1573  TUSSER  Hnsh.  (1878)  159  Concerning  how  prettie, 
how  tine  and  how  nettle,  Good  huswife  should  iettie  From 
morning  to  night. 

Jetzon,  obs.  form  of  JETSAM. 

llJeu  (#0.  PI.  jeux  (gSj.  [F.:-L.  jocum 
jest,  joke,  play,  sport.]  The  French  for  'play*  or 
*  game ' ;  occurring  in  several  phrases,  occasionally 
used  in  Eng.  Such  are  t  jeu  de  dames  (30  d,y 
dam),  in  ME.  iew-de-dafne,\b&  game  of  draughts  : 
see  DAM  sb.%  {obs.  exc.  as  Fr.) ;  jeu  de  mots 
(30  dp  m<7),  a  play  on  words,  a  pun. 

c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  2225  Summe  of  hem  to  iew-de-dame  ; 
&  summe  to  tablere.  1749  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to 
Shenstone  29  Nov.,  It  consists  . .  of  puns  (or  as  the  French 
properly  calf  it,  JVw  de  mots)  upon  his  name.  1823  SCOTT 
Peveril  xxxvii,  '  I  have  heard  your  Grace  indulge  in  the 
jeu  de  utots't  answered  the  attendant.  1898  ir,-st>n.  Gaz. 
27  July  3/2  Of  course,  many_;>«.r  de  mots — as  distinguished 
from  jeux  d'esprits — would  be  sacrificed. 

b.  Jeu  d'esprit  (gffdfBpri)  :  a  play  or  playful 
action  in  which  some  cleverness  is  displayed;  now 
usually,  a  play  of  wit  in  literary  composition ;  a 
witty  or  humorous  trifle. 

1712  ADDISON  Spcct.  No.  305  F  16  Whether  any  such 
Relaxations  of  Morality,  such  little  jeux  d' esprit }  ought 
nut  to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  Seminary  of  Politician?. 
1798  (title\  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1797, 
being  an  Impartial  Selection  of  the  most  exquisite  Essays 
and  Jeitx  d" Esprits  .  .  that  appear  in  the  Newspapers. 
1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes  Pref.  21  The  few  scholars  who  may 
happen  to  read  this  hasty  jeu  d* esprit.  1889  Spectator 
14  Dec.  849  Recollections  of  the  jeux  if  esprit  and  auda- 
cious onslaughts  which  made  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the 
Fourth  Party  . .  as  little  acceptable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  Opposition  ..  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Jeuk,  obs.  form  of  JOUK  v.  Sc. 

Jeupardy,  -partie,  obs.  forms  of  JEOPARDY. 

Jeuse,  obs.  form  of  JUICE. 

Jevel(l,  Sc.  f.  JAVEL  i,  Obs.  Jevellour,  obs. 
Sc.  f.  JAILER.  Jevilling,  obs.  Sc.  f.  JAVELIN. 

Jew  (d^'wl,  sb.  Forms:  Sing.  3  Gyu,  4  Giu, 
Gyw,  lu,  luu,  Iuw(e,  leu,  leuu,  leu;.  4-5  Iwe, 
4  (6  Sc.}  low,  4-7  lewe.  5  leue,  5-6  lue,  (Ive), 
4-7  lew,  7- Jew.  Plur.  2  Giwis,  3  Giws,  Giua, 
Gyu(e)s,  3-4  Gywes,  Giwes,  Geus,  4  Iuu(e)s, 
Itrwis,  Iow(e)s,Ioues,  Iewis,-ys,  -us,  4-5  luwes, 
4-6  lues,  4-7  Iewes,  5  luys,  6  Sc.  lowis,  louis, 
4-7  lews,  7-  Jews;  £.  4  luen.  [ME.  a. 
UK.  giut  gyu,  giue,  earlier  juieu^  jititi,  jucu  :— L. 
iftdxum  (nom.  -us)  Jew  (cf.  F.  dieu,  ebrcu :— L. 
deitm,  ktbrKViri) ;  in  later  F.  juif.  fcm.  jnive. 
<  its  was  a.  Gr.  lov$at-o$,  f.  Aramaic  XTirp 
y'hiidai,  corresp.  to  Ileb.  mrr  y'hudt  Jew,  f. 
rmrfy*huddh  Judnh,  name  of  a  Hebrew  patriarch 
and  the  tribe  descended  from  him.  (The  OE. 


JEW. 

equivalent  was  ludeas  Jews,  Early  ME.  ludeow, 
htdew :  see  JUDEW.  )] 

1.  A  person  of  Hebrew  race  ;  an  Israelite. 

Orig.  a  Hebrew  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  later,  any  Israelite 
who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  conducted  at 
Jerusalem.  Applied  comparatively  rarely  to  the  ancient 
nation  before  the  exile  (cf.  HEBREW  A.  i),  but  the  com- 
moiiest  name  for  contemporary  or  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  race;  almost  always  connoting  their  rt" 
and  other  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  live,  and  thus  often  opposed  ij 
Christian,  and  (esp.  in  early  use)  expressing  a  more  or  less 
opprobrious  sense. 

(-1275  Passion  ovr  Lord  351  in  O.E.  Misc.   47    Pilates 
hym  onswerede,  am  ich  Gyv  J>enne  ?    0x300  Cursor  M. 
3944  (Cott.)  O  sinnu  etes  neuer  luu  \v.rr.  ieuu,  iew].  Jbiti. 
11072  (Cott.)    It    halus   bath    lu   and   sarzine.      i  sgio    in 
w  right  Lyric  P.  (Percy  Soc.)  100  Ich  holde  me  vilore  then 
a  Gyw  [rimes  bowe,  trowe,  now],    c  1340  t  ;<>j<"-  M. 
(Trin.)  perynne  a  iewes  childe  we  fonde.  Ibid.  18579  (Trin.) 
And  namely  leue  herof  no  iwe  Foral  bus  dud  bei  wibihou 
1387  TftXVUA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VI.  385  Charles  Grossi: 
i-poysoned  of  a  lewe  \_v.r.  luwj.     a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan 


in  Jurie  dois  the  low.  1596  SHAKS.  McrJi.'r.  in.  i.  61 
What  is  the  reason?  I  am  a  lewe;  Hath  not  a  lew  eyes  T 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  52  His  mother  a  lew  both  by  birth 
and  religion.  1775  SHERIDAN  Rivtils  n.  i,  She  shall  have 
a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a  Jew.  1820  IJYRON 
Blues  i.  77  You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

plural,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Alswa  hefden  b«  giwis  heore 
smagoge.  c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.E.  Misc.  26  Hi  . . 
askede  wer  was  se  king  of  gyus  bet  was  i-bore.  Ihid.t 

King  of  geus.  a  1300  Cursor  Al.  142  O  be  luus  [v.rr. 
iewes]  and  moyses.  Ibid.  19120  (Gott.)  par  badd  bai 
iiien  suld  bairn  geme.  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxvii.  5 
pe  iowes  sloghe  crist.  1387  TREVISA  lli^dt-n  iKollsi  VI11. 
53  J?at  he  schulde  doo  be  Iewes  \v.r.  luwes]  out  of  1 
lond.  1482  CAXTON  Trevisa's  Higden  ^Rol!s)  IV.  369  pe 
luwes  accused  Pilatus  to  Tiberius.  1533  GAU  Richt  i\ty 
30  Ve  prech  lesu  Christ  crucifeit,  sclander  to  the  lowis  and 
folie  to  the  gentils.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Conun.  Prayer 
(Coll.  Good  Friday),  Haue  mercy  upon  all  Iewes,  Turkcs, 
Infidels,  and  heretikes.  1611  BIBLE  2  Kings  xvi.  6  At  th;it 
time  Rezin  king  of  SjTia-.draue  the  lews  from  Elath. 
1619  SANDERSON  Twelve  Serin.  (1632)2  In  Rome  there  lived 
in  the  Apostles  times  many  Iewes.  1776  GIBBON  Di\. 
|  xv.  The  same  ..  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distin- 
guished the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  uoi  Id. 

gen.  plur.  ai*a$  Ancr.  R.  394  Uorlo  acwiten  ut  hi* 
leofmon  of  Giwene  honden.  a  1225  "Juliana  62  Ant  bolede^ 
pinen  ant  passiun  burh  eiwes  read  on  rode,  a  1300  CurscrM . 
4532  (Cott.)  par  in  a  luen  child  [Trin.  iewes  childe]  we 
land,  c  1300  Ibid.  19289  (Edin.)  pe  iuwin  folc  felune, 
Ibid,  21696  (Edin.)  Mang  be  luwis  lede.  c  1350  Childh. 
Jesus  616  (Matz.)  Giwene  children  feole  ..  Him  siweden. 
c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  in.  iii.  291  If  Cristen  preestis  weren 
lewen  preestis,  1653  GREAVES  Seraglio  150  In  the  K 
Seraglio,  the  Sultana's  are  permitted  to  employ  divers  Jewes- 
women  about  their  ordinary  occasions. 

b.  Jew's  eye  :  proverbial  expression  for  some- 
thing valued  highly. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  85  A  souerain  Rule,  as 
deare  as  a  Iewes  eye.  1596  SHAKS.  Alerch.  i'.  n.  v.  43 
There  will  cornea  Christian  by,  Will  be  worth  a  Iewes  eye. 
1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  ii,  Although  the  journey,  .would 
cost  twice  the  value  of  a  gold  seal,  yet,  that  in  the  end  it 
might  be  worth  a  Jew's  eye.  1844  WILLIS  Lady  Jane  \. 
212  From  dome  to  floor,  Hung  pictures  ..  Each  'worth  a 
Jew's  eye '. 

2.  transf.  As  a  name  of  opprobrium  or  reproba- 
tion ;  spec,  applied  to  a  grasping  or  extortionate 
money-lender  or  usurer,  or  a  trader  who  drives 
hard  bargains  or  deals  craftily. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  77  If  the 
sunne  of  thy  beauty  doe  not  white  me  like  a  shippards  hoi- 
land,  I  am  a  lewe  to  my  Creator.  1700  Ui>.  PAIKK  K  (.'onnn. 
Deut.  xxviii.  37  Better  we  cannot  express  the  most  cut- 
throat dealing,  than  thus,  You  use  me  like  a  Jew.  1830 
COLERIDGE  Table-t.  16  May,  Jacob  is  a  regular  Jew,  and 
practises  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  wiles.  1844  D.  KING  Ruling 
Eldership  n.  i,  It  is  undesirable  ..  that  he  pass  in  the 
commercial  circle  for  what  is  there  termed  a  Jew. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.    a.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  That 
is  a  Jew,   Jewish,  as  Jew  l>oy,   butcher,  ftdlar, 
physician,  trooper  \  of  or  relating  to  Jews,  n-> 
billj  hatred,  toll.     b.  objective,  similative,  etc..  as 
Jew-drowning,    -hater,  Je^u-dear^  adj.  ;  Jew 
adj.  and  adv.,  -looking  adj. 

1765  HLACKSTONE  Ccmw.  I.  x.  (1793)  375  Very  high  debates 
about  the  time  of  the  famous  ^Jew-bill ;  which  enal.l- 
Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturalization  in  parliament,  u  r 
receiving  the  sacrament.    1849  W.  S.  MAYO  A'a/.w/a/t  i 
p.    viii,    Oil,    garlic,    salt    fish,    and    'Jew    brandy.       1613 
PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  213  Thus  you  see  the 
butcher  had  need  be  no  botcher,  but  halfe  a  Physitian  in 
Anatomizing.      1755    J.   SHEBBEAKE  Lydia   (1769)   I.   274 
[He]   must   have   had   this   "jew-craft   amons   his  reasons 
for  endeavouring  to  naturalize  the  Jews.     1899  A.  WHITE 
Modern  Jevu  122  There  are  many  instances  of  the  drollery 
of  "Jew-drowning    in    the   annals    of  monkish    historianx 
1899  H'tsfni.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  2/2  The  nature  of  the  w< 
roused  amongst  the  *Jew-haters  the  old  story  of  the  ) 
sacrifice.      1898  Nat.  Ktv,  Aug.  807  Outside  K: 
hatred  i*  a  matter  with  which  Governments  have  no  direct 
concern.     1808  COBBETT  Pol.  Keg.  XIII.  172  Throng): 
means  of  a  *jew-like  commerce  with  the  revolted  >! 
1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Ci.  20  Apr.  Let  ii,  I  was  cheapen- 
ing a  pair  of  spectacles  with  a   'Jew-pedl.ir,      1731  Cent* 
I.  403  Dr.    Bass,  a    noted  *Je\v  .  Si. 

\\-e.  a  1680  lim.ER  Ran.  (1759)  II.  84  And  crucify 
his  Saviour  worse  Than  those  "Jew-Troopers,  that  threw 
out,  When  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat. 
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c.  Special  Combs.  :  Jew-bail,  insufficient  bail, 
'  straw-bail'  ;  Jew-baiting  si.  [  =  (jei.JitJciilutzt], 
systematic   harrying   or   persecution    of  Jews  ;   -c  > 
Jew-bait  v.  nonce-u>J.,  Jew-baiter,  Jew-baiting 
a.  :    Jew-bush,    a   euphorbiaceous    plant   of  the 
genus  Pedilanthui  ;  Jew-oart  (see  quot.)  ;   Jew- 
lizard,  a  large  Australian   lizard,   Amphibohirus 
barbattis. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  rulg.  T.,  'Jew  I!.,,!.  1797  MARY 
ROBINSON  Walshigham  IV.  283  He  .  .  dill  the  deep  ones 
with  Jew-bail,  till  they  were  up  to  the  trick.  1891  .S.j/ 
18  June  700/2  [He]  is  always  going  about  Jew-baiting  and 
to  'Jew-bait  with  pen  or  sword.  1883  rail  Mall  G.  19  Nov. 
They;  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  case  of  the 
German  *jew-baiters  against  the  Jews.  1883  E-'ening  fat 
(N.Y.)  21  Apr.,  The  "Jew-batting  in  Germany  ;  the  bloody 
persecutions  in  Russia.  1898  .V.i/.  Hx-im-  Aug.  807  In  the 
Empire  of  the  Tsar  .  .  Jew-baiting  is  a  matter  of  high  State 
policy.  1830  LINDLEV  Xat.  Syst.  Bat.  10=  The  "Jew  Bush, 
or  Milk  plant.  1840  MARRVAT  Poor  Jatk  xviii,  Then  we 
have  what  we  call  'Jew  Carts  always  ready  to  take  [stolen] 
goods  inland,  where  they  will  not  be  looked  after.  1847 
LEICHHARDT  jfrnl.  iii.  89  A  small  Chlamydophorus  ("Jew 
lizard  of  the  Hunter  [River]'  was  also  seen,  a  1884  J.  SER- 
VICE Tltir  NotandjiHis  118901  205  From  beneath  a  log  the 
green  Jew-lizard,  or  the  iguana  peeps. 

d.  Genitival  Combs.  :  Jews'  apple,  a  name  for 
the  Egg-plant  or  its  fruit  ;  Jews'  frankincense, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Sty  rax,  or  the  resin  obtained 
from  it  (storax  or  benzoin)  ;  Jews'  houses,  name 
given  to  the  remains  of  ancient  tin-smelting  fur- 
naces  in  Cornwall  ;    f  Jew's   letter,  a   text   in- 
scribed in  Hebrew  upon  a  phylactery,  regarded  as 
the  outward  symbol  or  badge  of  a  Jew  ;  f  Jews' 
lime,    n    synonym   of  Jews'   slime  (see    below    ; 
Jews'  mallow,  a  name  for  Corchortis  olitoriits 
\N.O.    Tiliacae),  one  of  the  plants   from  which 
the  fibre  called  jute  is  obtained,  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries  ;  f  Jews' 
money,  a  popular  name  for  ancient  Roman  coins 
found  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  Jews'  myrtle. 
a  name  for  Butcher's  Broom,  and  for  a  variety  of 
the  common  Myrtle  ;  Jews'  pitch,  f  Jews'  slime, 
names  for  asphalt  or  bitumen   (cf.   Gen.  xi.  3)  ; 
Jews'    thorn  =  Christ's   thorn  'see  CHRIST  5"  ; 
Jews'    tin,   name    for   lumps    of    tin    found    in 
ancient  smelting-furnaces    Jews'  houses')  in  Corn- 
wall. 

1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Solanittu  fttV//tV//«/w, 
Mad-Apple.   ..  S.  Mclongena,  . 
1760  J.  Lr.E   Intt-'il.    />/>/.  App. 

StrrajC:  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  E.rliib.  162  In  the  reign  of 
King  John,  the  mines  [were]  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  .remains  of  furnaces,  called  ''Jews'  houses,  have  been 
discovered,  and  small  blocks  of  tin,  known  as  Jews'  tin, 
have,  .been  found  in  the  mining  localities.  1589  R.  HARVEY 
PI.  /Vn-.(i86o)  32*Iewes  letter  scrible  scrable  ouer  the  Copur- 
tenaunce  of  a  mans  countenaunce.  1598  FLORIO  \Vsrlde  nf 
Worries  To  Rdr.  A  vj,  A  fouler  blot  then  a  lewes  letter.  . 
in  the  foreheads  of  Cxiius  and  Curio.  1731-3  MILLER  (ianf. 
Diet.  s.v.  Corchoriis,  *  Jc:us  Mallffm,  .  .  sown  in  great  Plenty 
about  Aleppo  as  a  Pot-herb,  the  Jews  boiling  the  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  to  eat  with  their  Meat.  1887  MOLONF.Y  forestry 
1!'.  Afr.  289'  Jews'  Mallow  '  or  'Jute'  (Conhoriis  olitoriiis, 
\nnual.  This  is  one  of  the  species  that  affords  the 
well-known  fibre  of  commerce  called  '  Jute  '.  1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  xxiv.  (1877)1.  360  Some  peeces  or  other  aredailie 
taken  vp,  which  they  call  Borow  pence,  Dwarfs  monie  .  . 

*  lewes  monie,  and  by  other  foolish  names  not  woorthie  to 
be  remembred.    1856  .V.  H  Q.  Ser.  n.  I.  432,'".!  In  some  parts 
of  Kent  it  [Ritscus  acitleatus]  is  called  '  *  jrcw  .Myrtle  '  :  and 
it  is  the  popular  belief,  that  the  crown  of  thorns.  .was  com- 
posed of  its  branches.      1756   P.   BROWNE    Jamaica   40 
Asphaltum,  *  Jew's  pitch.     1816  TINGRY  I'arnisher  s  Guide 
(ed.   21   i    Asphaltum  ..  issues  in  a  liquid  form  from   the 
bottom   of  the   lake  Asphaltis  in  Judaea:   and  hence  the 
name  of  Jew's  pitch.      1607  TOPSELL  Fntr-f.  Beasts    188 
•lewes  lime  drunk  in   water,  .prescribed  for  a  remedy  of 
this  euill.    1639  HORN  &  ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  x.  §  104 
Salt-peter,  brimstone,  Jew's  slime,  patrol,  bole-armoniak,  .  . 
are  called  mineral  juyces.     1597  GERARDE  Herbal  Index, 

*  lewes  thorne,  that  is  Christs  thorne.     [in.  xxvi.  1153  This 
shrubbie  thorne  Palinrus  was  the  thorne  wherewith  they 
crowned  our  Sauiour  Christ.]     1851  'Jews'  tin   [see   7'"*' 
House]. 

Jew,  v-  colloq.  [f.  JEW  so.  (sense  2).]  trans. 
To  cheat  or  overreach,  in  the  way  attributed  to 
Jewish  traders  or  usurers.  Hence  Jewing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1845  BARHAM  In^ol.  Leg.,  Bro.  Inrchingt^ti  Ixv,  Is  it  that 
way  you'd  Jew  one  ?  1847  \V.  IRVING  Let.  30  Apr.  in  Life 
ff  Lett.  (1864)  IV.  19  Some  mode  of  screwing  and  jewing 
the  world  out  of  more  interest  than  one's  money  is  entitled 
to.  1854  D.  G.  Ros>t  i  n  in  K  issetti  Raskin,  Rossetti,  etc. 
(1809)  15  But  as  10  his  doings  And  jawiir.;s  and  jewing, 
William  brought  me  the  news.  1891  Daily  Xf^~s  .•  Nov.  7/3 
He'd  take  care  he  didn't  'Jew  '  him  again. 

Jewdom  (dj^'dsmX  rare.  [f.  JEW  sb.  +  -DOM, 
after  Christendom.']  The  Jewish  world  or  com- 
munity ;  the  religious  system  of  the  Jews. 

1869  BARING-GOULD  Orig.  lielig.  lielief  (1878)  I.  x.  202 
The  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  was  annihilated,  but 
Jewdom  survives  to  this  day.  1881  EMERSON'  in  Scribner  * 
Mag.  XXII.  89  Coupled  ..  with  the  utmost  impatience  of 
Christendom  and  Jewdom  and  all  existing  presentments  of 
the  good  old  story.  1891  Field  14  Feb.  241/2  On  the  glass 
.  .are  nine  figures  for  Jewdom,  Heathendom,  and  Christen- 
dom, three  .  .  heroes  for  each. 

Jewel  (djj'a'eT).  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-6  iuel,  -e, 
4  iuwele,  4-5  -el  1,  iuell(e,  (ieueal  ,  5  iuall, 
VOL.  V. 


nittu  fttV//tV//«/w,'Jew's-Apple, 
a,  ..  Eeg-plant,  Jew's-Apple. 
pp.  ^15  "Jew's  Frankincense, 
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iweU,(yewel\5-6//.  iuelr,6.SV.  iwale.  0.  4-5 
iowel,  4-6  iowoll(e,  5  -aile,  yowele  ,  6  ioell, 
,SV.  iowalle.  -y.  3  gywel,  4  gewel,  5  -elle ;  4 
iywel.  iewile,  4-5  iewele,  (5  iewle  ,4-6  -elle, 
5-7  -ell,  4  7  iewel.  -  jewel.  S.  4  ioyel,  //. 
ioiax.  ioyaus.  5//.  ioyuulx,  6  ioyelle,(ioywell). 
[a.  A.¥.juel,jtiial,  -(JV.joe/iuom.  sing,  and  obj. 
f\.joeaus,j'oiaus},  13thc.  in  Hat/.-l  larm.,  13  i.|th 
c.  jouel,  14-15111  c.  joiel,  joiau,  mod.K.  joyau  : 
cf.  Pr.  joell,  joyel,  Cat.  joyetl,  Sp.  joyel.  It.  gioicllo ; 
all  app.  from  Fr. 

The  etymology  of  the  Fr.  word  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  ; 
some  see  in  it  a  deriv.  of  L.  gandiitni  iqna-i  'ganti:tUttm\ 
whence  F.jffif,  joy;  others  of  l-.^ivin.  ulirme  I 
play,  or  of  the  cognate  y'.'iv,  I-'.  j?u  play,  thtou:;n  a  deriv. 
ji'calf.    Cf.  also  JL-ELFT.     The  med.L.  was  usth  . 
pi.  jocalia.  See  Diez,  Lime,  Scheler,  Hatz.-Darm.,  Koerting 
Lat.  Rom.  Wbcli.  s.v.  j\'calii.] 

1.  An  article  of  value  used  for  adornment,  chiefly 
of  the  person ;  a  costly  ornament,  esp.  one  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones.  Ofu.  in  gen. 
sense  ;  now  restricted  to  a  small  ornament  contain- 
ing a  precious  stone  or  stones,  worn  for  personal 
adornment  (cf.  sense  2)  :  see  also  b. 

a.  £1*90  Beket  1 1 10  in  S.  Kng.  Leg.  I.  138  Noble  ^iftesand 
obur  lucles.  1-1330  K.  BnuMHI  I  luvn.  (1810)  154  Richard 
..  gaf  him  a  faire  luelle,  be  gode  suerd  Caliburne.  1361 
LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  III.  151  Barouns  and  Burgeis  he.) 
to  serwe,  Heo  bngge^  with  heore  luweles.  1390  GowrR 
t '("//!  III.  312  Of  gold  he  leide  Sommesgrete  And  of  jeueals 
a  strong  beyete.  1460  Lybeatis  Disc.  877  Well  ryche  and 
reall  ..  Wyth  many  a  juall.  1475  Bk.  Nollesse  iRoxb.l  32 
For  no  sight  of  j  tielx  and  riches  of  cheynes  of  goldeor  nouches. 
a  1548  HALL  t7;n'«.,  lien.  1~79  b,  Garnished  w'ith  precious 
stones  and  decked  with  luelx  bothe  radiant  and  pleasant. 
If'id.,  Hen.  VIII  209  Diverse  precious  luelles  and  greale 
horses.  1560  DALTS  tr.  SleidaJie's  Coinm.  3  b,  An  hat  set 
with  golde,  peaile,  and  precious  Iwols. 
3.  c  1330  R.  BKITHNBCbwi.  (1810)  152  A  nofjer  iowelle  fairer 
&wor&T  <  1375  Sc.Lcg.Saints,?\yclwlas  499  Of  oureluwelys 
als  tak  5e,  &  berys  hyme.  r  1400  MAL'NDE\'.  (Roxb.  .\.\.\. 
135  Full  of  gold  and  of  iowailes  and  precious  stanes.  (  1440 
Frump.  Pan'.  264'!  luwel,  or  iuelle,  locale,  igoa  Will  of 
Myrfyn  (Somerset  Ho.1,  My  basyn  of  siluer  there  toremayne 
for  euer  as  a  lowell  to  be  occupied  at  the  high  a\Mer. 
1508  KFNNFIHI:  I'lyiing  7c.  l^jtubar  278  The  Croce  of 
Halyrudhouse,  and  vthir  iowellis.  1570  Satir.  l\>fnn 
Refcirui.  xxiii.  37  Thairfoir  that  hauld  and  worthie  house 
of  stone  He  gaif  to  the  with  lowallis  mony  one. 

V.  iao7  R-  GLOL'C.  (Rolls)  10460  pe  king  offrede  him  a 
marc,  &  anober  gywel  t>er  to.  L  1300  ticket  (Percy  SocJ 
1118  Noble  ^iftes  and  Rewels.  c  1380  WYCI.IF  Si-rt::.  St-l. 
Wrks.  III.  50  ^yvyn^  of  i^uclis  to  bigge  chirchis.  f  1400 
Destr.  Tray  1368  Gemys  ne  gewcllis,  ne  no  ioly  vessell. 
14. .  Lat.-Eng.  Vocab.  in  Wr. -Wiilcker  590/30 /feats, a  iewel. 
1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  125  To  haue  fayre 
horsses  and  riche  gownes,  and  other  lewles.  1568  GRAFTON 
Cftron.  II.  194  Piers  of  Gavestone  ..  had  at  the  last  the 
guydyng  of  all  the  kinges  lewelles  and  treasure,  1601 
SHAKS.  T'.i'fl.  \.  in.  iv.  228  Heere,  weare  this  lewell  for 
me,  tis  my  picture.  1613  Pi'Rf  HAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  767 
Attire  of  Beares  skins,  handed  with  Beares  pawes,  the 
head  of  a  Wolfe,  and  such  like  iewells.  1655  FULLER  C//. 
Hist.  IK.  iii.  §  2  A  lewell  (sometimes  taken  for  a  single 
precious  stone)  is  properly  a  collective  of  many,  orderly  set 
together  to  their  best  advantage.  1761-71  H.  WALPOLE 
/  'rrtue't  Anted.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  37  note.  King  Alfred's  jewel, 
found  at  Athelney  in  Somersetshire,  .  .  I  call  it  a  jewel, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  jewels  were  after- 
wards, appendcnt  to  ribbands. 

5.  1340  Ayenb.  118  He  hise  loueb  mid  al  his  herte,  and 
hire  brengb  of  his  ioiax.  Il'id.  216  Ich  hatie  be  toknen  of 
prede  and  be  blisse  of  agraybinges  and  of  ioyaus.  1485 
CAXTOK  Paris  .y  I'.  15  He  dyd  doo  sette  these  threloyaulx 
or  lew-els  in  the  baners.  1502  Prr.:  Purse  E.\f>.  Eliz.  t]f 
\'ork  (1830)  44  Wayting  upon  the  Quenes  joyelles. 

b.  An  ornament  worn  as  the  badge  of  an  Order 
of  honour,  or  as  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour. 

i6?z  [see  GEORGE  3].  1888  Eit;y<l.  ilrit.  XXIII.  201/2 
The  jewel  of  the  order  [Teutonic  Order]  consists  of  a  black 
and  white  cross,  surmounted  by  a  helmet  wilh  three  feathers. 
18948.  L,  YEATS  Honour  of  .Varr///  ix,  Myci 
Lazare. . .  I  sat  staring  at  the  jewel  and  at  the  diamonds  on  it. 
2.  A  precious  stone,  a  gem  ;  esp.  one  worn  as 
an  ornament.  (The  prevailing  modern  sense  :  in 
early  use  often  difficult  to  separate  from  sense  i/ 

1590  SHAKS.  iliJs.  A',  in.  i.  161  He  giue  thee  I 
attend  on  thee.  And  they  shall  fetch  thee  lewels  from  the 
deepe.  1596  SPF.NSER  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  (•  Amongst  the  rest  a 
iewell  rich  he  found  That  was  a  Ruby  of  right  perfect  hew. 
1607  SIIAKS.  Cor.  i.  iv.  56  Thou  art  left  Marlins,  A  Carbuncle 
intire,  as  big  as  thou  art,  Weare  not  so  rich  a  lewell.  1613 
PlRCHAS  Piigrimaff  (1614)  214  A  Ring  of  pure  g 
out  any  lewell  in  it.  1655  [see  i  ;  ].  1718  I, Am  M.  W. 
MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'less  Mar  to  Mar.,  According  to  the 
common  estimation  of  jewels  ..  her  whole  dress  must  be 
worth  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  1861 
Mns.  Biiowsi\r.  A7«i''.f  Gijt  ii,  That  necklace  of  jewels 
from  Turin. 

fig-  '593  SHAKS.  Kifh.  II.  i.  iii  267  A  foyle,  wherein 
thou  art  to  set  The  precious  lewell  of  thy  home  retnrne. 
1869  FREEMAN-  .V, •>•;«.  <V>.v.  III.  xii.  1 86  One  of  the 
proudest  jewels  in  his  continental  coronet. 

b.  Watch-making.  A  precious  stone,  usually 
a  ruby,  used  for  a  pivot-hole,  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  resistance  to  wear. 

1815  [see /«<«/•/!/>/<'  in  5).  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mich.  1213 
The  balance  jeucl  always  has  an  end-stone,  or  cap,  the 
balance  running  on  the  end  of  its  pivot  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  utmost  freedom.  . .  Rubies  are  used  as  jewels 
in  good  watches  ..  but  cheaper  stones,  such  as 
garnets,  etc.,  and  even  glass  of  hard  quality,  are  often  used. 

e.   Applied  In  an  imitation,  in  glass  or  enamel, 


JEWEL. 

of  a  real  gem ;  as  those  worn  on  women'*  dreties 
in  the  end  of  the  igth  c. ;  also,  an  ornamental  bosi 
of  glass  in  a  stained-glass  window. 
1889  Harfers  .\I«S.  July  155/1  MosaicgUis  has  rapidly 

unproved  in  the  past  lentury.  .  The  ' jewels'  cut  from 
pieces  of  a  rich  colored  glass  add  effectively  to  the  brilliancy 
of  recent  designs.  1891  Daily  Xtiv,  <  ..n  such 

a   display   be  anything   but  vulgar?      Its  jole   redeeming 
I'uint  is  tli*i  the 'jewels  '  do  n"l  even  pretend  to 
1897  ll-id.  it  Dec.  E/7  Sunic  of  the  ncwe«t  evening  bodices 
have  a  shaped  piece  of  guipure  laid  on  the  front,  and  often 
glittering  with  inexpensive  'jewels  '. 

3-  fig.    Applied  to  a  thing  or  person  of  great 
or  highly  prized  ;  a  '  treasure  ',  '  gem  '. 

.'.  /'.  A.  278  A  Iuel  lo  me  >>en  w»t«  )>ys 
luelezwern  hyi  gentyl  sawc/.  1340  Ayrnb.  156 
pet  is  be  vifte  ioyel  and  b>  viftc  slapc.  a  1450  Mankind 
(Brandl'426  5e  xall  not  choppe  my  lewellys  (  ^  my  privyle 
(cf.  414)]  and  1  may.  1519  Sufflic.  la  Ki*f  I 
I  wolde  not  commylt  my  best  beloued  ioywell  and  • 
[sheep]  vnto  the,  vnlesse  thowe  loue  me  hartely.  1589 
NASHE  Ainwint  /or  Ptirrat  9  b,  Lraminc  is  a  iewel  my 
maisters,  make  much  of  it.  1598  SK\KS.  Me»y  W.  n.  ii 
213  Vnlesse  F.xperiencc  be  a  lewell,  that  I  haue  purchased 
at  an  infinite  rate.  167  ^ 

jewel  of  a  husband.  1094  SALMON  Bait's  Dispens.  (17131 
620/2,  I  commend  it  as  a  Jewel,  to  sweeten  their  Milk  and 
Pap  witlial.  1761  1'  -IF  Oratfn  n.  \\  k--.  1709!.  217  Oh, 
my  jewel,  I  know  him  well  enough.  1858  SIRS.  < 
Lett.  II.  387  Si.e  is  quire  a  jewef  of  a  servant.  1871  R. 
_Ei.Lis  Catullus  x\\i.  i  ( )  then  of  islands  jewel  and  of  half- 
Fair  Sirmio. 

t4.  A'anl.  A  heavy  ring,  sometimes  weighted, 
used  to  press  together  the  two  parts  of  a  cable  or  rope 
which  is  laid  round  an  article  and  then  rove  through 
the  ring.  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

1750  BI.AM  KM  v  ,Y,ir  al Ex£os.  82  jfeuvt,  Made  not  unlike 
the  Ring  of  an  Anchor,  and  of  Substance,  th.-u  its  Weight 
may  carry  it  down,  to  purchase  anything  that  is  heavy 
tinder  Water,  when  two  parts  of  a  Cable  or  Rope  are  put 
through  it.. and  as  they  heave,  the  Jewel  slides  down.jams 
the  llite,  so  as  that  it  may  not  slip  off  the  Purchase  the  Rope 
is  about.  1755  FALCK  /Xr_j-'j  lairing  I'essel  29  Then  a 
jewel,  well  pare  ellcd  with  about  an  hundredweight  of  stones 
together  with  a  messenger  or  jewel-rofie,  was  let  over  the 
ml  run  down,  in  order  to  j.im  the  sweep. 

5.  Comb.  a.  appositive,  ttjaeel-kud,  -Jire,  -stone. 
b.  attrib.  Of  or  for  jewels,  as  jewel-box,  -case, 
-casket,  -coffer,  -hunger. -merchant,  -mine, -tint.  c. 
instrumental,  similative,  etc.,  zs,  jewel-coloured,  -en- 
shrined, -gleaming,  -headed,  -like,  -loving,  -proof, 
-studded ^adjs.  d.  Special  Combs. :  tjewel-darling 
a.,  as  dear  or  highly  prized  as  a  jewel ;  jewel-hole 
(ll'atcli-making),  a  hole  drilled  in  a  jewel  for 
n  pivot;  jewel-office  --  JEWEI.-INU  SE  ;  jewel- 
setter,  an  instrument  for  setting  a  jewel ;  jewel- 
stand,  a  small  stand  for  the  toilet-table  for 
placing  jewels  on  or  in  ;  jewel-weed,  the  plants 
I m fattens  fuh>a  and  /.  falliJa  of  N.  America, 
Mrnm  the  earring-like  shape  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  silver  sheen  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf 
in  water'  (Cent.  Did.  1890). 

1831  Society  I.  169  Her  ladyship's  "jewel-box,  which  was 
ostentatiously  produced,  was  exhibited.  1845  G.  MLRRAY 
Islafvrd  56  Every  'jewel-bud  shone  like  a  star.  1860 
EMERSON  Cmt.  Life,  lie.iutv  Wks.  Bohn)  11.439,  '  did 
not  know  you  were  a  *jewel-case.  1899  CHOCKKU  A"iV 
Kennedy  368  This  jewel-case  Maiy  had  given  Dick  on  his 
birthday.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  602  The  first  that  euer 
was  known  to  bane  any  such  at  Rome,  was  S.  am  us, . .  vnMll 
Pompeius  the  Great  met  with  the  'jewel-casket  of  K.  Mithri- 
dates.  a  1835  MRS.  HF.VASS  Pcerns,  Child  reading  thl 
Bible,  Where  "jewel-colour'd  pebbles  lay  Beneath  the 
shallow  tide.  1643  R.  WILLIAMS  AVr  Lang.  Aincr.  173 
Man  stakes  his  "lewell-darling  soule.  1899  L.  PEACOCK  in 
Month  May  541  The  'jewel-enshrined  miniature.  1848  Lu. 
TES.-NYSOX  in  Mem.  (1897)  I.  275  'Jewel-fires  in  the  waves 
from  the  oar,  which  Cornish  people  call  '  bryming '.  a  1868 

A.  I.  MENKEN  Infelicia  (1883)  48  The  poorest  worm  would 
be  a  'jewel-headed  snake  if  she  could.     1815  J    NICHOLSON 
Operat.  Mechanic  508  '1  he  "jewel-hole  should  be  as  shallow 

]•-,  so  as  not  to  endanger  cutting  the  pivot,  a  1586 
SII.NTY  A>\-adia  (1622)  248  Her  heart  held  it,  as  so  'jewel- 
like  a  treasure  that  it  would  scarce  trust  her  owne  lippes 
withall.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  i.  in  Her  eye»  as  jewcl-like. 
And  cased  as  richly.  1859  L\NU  It  and.  India  70  A  band 
of  robbers  attacked  the  *jewel-merchant.  1698  A.  BRAND 
J-'in/i.  -Muscf.y  to  China  84*  One  of  the  Masters  of  Ihe 
•Jewel-Office  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  1739 
LAPV  HARTFORD  Corr.  (1805)  I.  51  On  Saturday 

.  e  up  the  jewel-office.    1618  1 

\ri  honest  mind  I  hope,  'tis  petticoat  proof. 
Chain  proof,  and  'jewel-proof ;  I  know  'tis  gold  proof.  1871 

B.  TAYLOR  fanst  (1875'   II.  ill.  166  Beauty  complete  \\  ith 
gold  and  pearl  and   '  1884  MILLER  riant-n,, 

jtted  'Jewcl •*•'-' 

Jewel,  r.     [f.  prec,  sb.J 
1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  jewels. 
1601  B.  JOSSON  foe/aster  iv.  i,  You  are  as  well  jewell'd 
as  any  of  them:  your  ruff  and  linen  about  you  is  much 
more  pure  than  theirs.     1853  M.MIFY  Corr.  (1889!  I.  v.  151 
Some  few  of  the  high  Court  ladies  were  well  jewelled  also, 
b.    U'atch-inaking.    To   tit  with  jewels   lor  the 
pivot-h.  I:  :  b).     Usually  in  pa.  pple. 

1804  Nkkelsm't  Jrnl.  VII.  204  margin.  Jewelling  the 
holes  of  timekeepers  is  injurious.  1844 

xiii   A  gold  hunting  watch, . .  jewelled  in  four  holes.     1851 
Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhil-.  1266  An  eighl-day  watch, .  8  holes 
jewelled  in  riilies.      1858  (  i.  W.  H>  I.MI  s  . •; 
(18831112  If  awatch  ti  II  and  minute,  we  can  be 

content,  .though  it  is  not  enamelled  nor  jewelled. 

2    fit   To  bedi  ck  as  wilh  jewels  ;  to  begem. 
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JEWEL-BLOCK. 

1859  SALA  T-.v.  round  Clock  (1861)  44  The  cul  flowers,  too, 
. .  are  here,  jewelling  wooden  boards,  and  making  humble 
wkker-baskels,  iridescent.  1897  H.  HARKAPEN  Hilda 
.it  tender  rosy  lint  jewelled  the  moun- 
tain^ and  the  - 

Jewel,  dial,  variant  of  JOWBL,  of  a  bridge. 

Jewel-block.  ft'aul.  [perh.  a  sailors'  fanciful 
appellation.]  The  name  given  to  each  of  two  small 
blocks  suspended  at  the  extremities  of  the  main  and 
fore-topsail  yards,  through  which  the  halyards  of 
the  studding-sails  are  passed. 

1760-89  FALCONER  Dit-r.  Marine  s.v.,  The  haliards,  by 
which  those  studding-sails  are  hoisted,  are  accordingly 
passed  through  the  jewel-blocks,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Sea- 
wan's  Catech.  19  Jewel  blocks  are  not  on  royal  yards,  unless 
royal  studding  sails  are  used. 

Jewel-house.  A  house,  building,  or  cham- 
ber in  which  jewels  are  kept ;  a  treasury.  Nowra«. 
b.  spec.  The  room  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  which 
the  crown  jewels  are  kept ;  the  jewel-office. 

1530  PALSGR.  235/1  lowell  house.  1546-7 ActsFrivyCmtncil 
E»S-  M  Mar.,  nlj1*  ounzes  of  demi  souveraine  gold  deliverde 
to  R.  D.  and  J.  A.  Yeomen  of  the  Jewelhowse.  1548  UDALL 
Erasnt.  Par.  Luke  xxi.  i  Called  Gazophylacium,  that  is  to 
saie,  the  lewelhouse  or  sextrie,  or  treasourie  in  the  whiche 
the  lewels  of  the  temple  wer  kept.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VU1, 
iv.  i.  in  The  Ring  ha  s  made  him  Master  o'  th'  lewell  House. 
a  1651  BROME  Queenes  Exck.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  549,  I  have 
heard  of  them  that  robb'd  my  brothers  Jewel-house.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Master  of  the  Jwel-Hotise,  . .  has  Charge  of 
all  Plate  us'd  for  the  King  or  Queen's  Table,  or  by  any 
great  Officer  attending  the  Court ;  as  also  of  all  Plate  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  of  Chains,  loose  Jewels,  etc.  1815  T. 
THOMSON  (title)  Collection  of  Inventories  and  other  Records 
of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  and  Jewelhouse. 

c.  fig.  A  repository  of  '  treasures '. 

1594  PLAT  (title)  lewell  House  of  Art  and  Nature. 

Jewelled,  -eled  vd^-eld),  a.  [f.  JEWEL  j& 
or  v.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Set  or  adorned  with  jewels  ;  spec,  of  a  watch 
(JEWEL  v.  I  b) ;  also  of  pottery  (JEWELLING  3). 

rti6oi  ?  MARSTON  Pasquil  ty  Kath.  n.  129  More  soft  and 
cleere  Then  is  the  jewell'd  tip  of  Venus  eare.  1743  COLLINS 
Eel.  iii.  65  On  Persia's  jewell'd  throne.  1804  Xicholson's 
Jrnl.  VII.  204  So  far  from  jewelled  holes  being  advantageous 
in  Clockwork,  they  are  absolutely  injurious.  1820  SCOTT 
Abbot  xiii,  The  gemmed  ring  and  jewelled  mitre  had  become 
secular  spoils.  1899  T.  M.  ELLIS  Three  Cat's-Eye  Kings 
ii.  43  The.  .corridors  were  glittering  with  jewelled  women. 

2.  Jig.  Glistening  ILke  or  as  with  jewels. 

1818  KEATS  Endynt.  m.  312  Jewell'd  sands  Took  silently 
their  foot-prints.  1884  B'liant  ll-'eekly  Post  20  Sept.  1/4, 
I  do  not  like  the  coloured,  almost  jewelled,  effect  of  the 
oxides  of  different  metals  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
screen.  1898  Pall  Mall  Mag.  May  22  The  blue  of  her  eyes 
was  scintillant  and  jewelled. 

Jeweller,  -eler  (d.^-ebj).    Forms :  4  iuw- 

eler,  4-5  iueler,  -e,  -our,  4-7  iueller(e,  5  iou- 
elere,  iowel(l}er,  iewellere,  6  iuellere,  -ar,  6-9 
jeweler,  6- jeweller,  [a.  M?.jueler=O¥.juelitr 
(1438  in  Godef.),  f.Jttel:  in  mod.F.youV/iVr.] 

An  artist  who  works  in  precious  stones,  etc. ;  a 
maker  of  jewels  ;  a  dealer  in  jewels  or  jewellery. 

13..  F..  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  264  If  }»ou  were  a  gentyl  Iueler. 
1381  WVCLIF  Jer.  xxiv.  i  Jeconye,  the  sone  of  Joachym, .. 
and  the  smyth,  and  his  iueler  [1388  goldsmith],  c  1440 
LVDG.  Secrees  554,  I  was  nevir  noon  expert  loweler.  1530 
PALSGR.  235/1  Juellar,  lafidaire.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  ll'ell 
v.  iii.  297  The  leweller  that  owes  the  Ring  is  sent  for. 
i6»i  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \.  ii.  in.  xv.  (1651)  139  A  most 
expert  Jueller,  and  an  exquisite  Philosopher.  1718  LADY 
M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  10  Mar.,  It  b  for 
jewellers  to  compute  the  value  of  these  things.  1831  W. 
IRVING  Alhambrn  II.  114  The  jeweller  saw  that  it  had  an 
Arabic  inscription,  and  was  of  the  purest  gold. 

Jewellery,  jewelry  (d.^w-elri, 

Forms :  4  iuelrye,  5  Sc.  iowalre  ;  8-  jewellery, 
jewelry.  [ME.  a.  OF.  juekrye  (1434  in  Godef. 
Compl.),  f.  joelyjttel:  see  JEWEL,  and  -EBT.  In 
mod.Eng.  app.  two  new  formations,  from  JEWELLER 
(cf.  mod.F.  joaillerie  from  joaillier  jeweller) ,  and 
from  JEWEL  :  see  -ERT  and  -BY.  Not  in  Johnson 
or  Todd.] 

Jewellers'  work  ;  gems  or  ornaments  made  or  sold 
by  jewellers ;  esp.  precious  stones  in  mountings ; 
jewels  collectively,  or  as  a  form  of  adornment. 

In  commercial  u_se  commonly  spelt  jewellery ;  the  form 
jewelry  is  more  rhetorical  and  poetic,  and  unassociated  with 
the  jeweller.  But  the  pronunciation  with  three  syllables  is 
usual  even  with  the  former  spelling. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1309  Bot  be  ioy  of  be  iuelrye  so 
gentyle  &  ryche,  When  hit  watz  schewed  hym  so  schene, 
scharp  watz  his  wonder.  (-1470  HENRY  H'allaci  vi.  615  The 
jowalre,  as  it  was  thiddir  led,  Paljonis  and  all  thai  leiffit 
quhen  thai  fled.  1786  BURKE  Charges  IV.  Hastings  iv. 
xlviii,  Even  jewellery  and  goods  she  finds,  .lose  their  value 
the  moment  it  is  known  they  come  from  her.  1814  So' 
Roderic  xviii,  The  proud  array  Of  ermines,  aureate  - 
and  jewelry.  1818  WEBSTER,  Jcvxlry.  1841  TKNNYSON 
MortcitA  rthur  58  Jacinth-work  Of  subtlest  jewellery'.  1872 
YEATS  Tec/in.  Hist.  Coutm.  336  The  most  delicate  steol 
jewellery  has  displaced  ornaments  in  wood  or  brass. 


faith.     1898  DAVIDSON-  Last  Ballad,  And  brimming  stars 
hung  from  the  sky  Low  down,  and  spilt  their  jewellery. 

Jewelless  ,  „.      [f.  JK.WKL   s/>.  + 

-LESS.]     Destitute  of  jewels;  not  jewelled. 


578 

1865  EMMELINE  LOTT  Governess  in  Egypt  1.  157  The  Prince 

.  .took  hold  of  her  right  hand,  which  was  Jewelless,  as  also 
were  her  ears. 

Jewelling,  jeweling  (.d^-eliij).    [f.  JEWEL 

s/>.  or  v.  +  -TXG  l.] 

1.  The  action  or  art  of  working  in,  or  adorning 
something  with,  jewels.     Also  attrit. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  l.  vii.  31  He  taught  to  make 
womens  ornaments,  and  how  to  looke  faire,  and  lewelling. 
1673  O.  WALKER  Ediic.  34  Rodulfus  the  Emperor  gave  his 
mind  to  Jewelling.  1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirr.  Stones  4  ;. 
1851  lllustr.  Cntal.  (it.  KxIM.  1283  Engraving,  chasing  in 
relief,  jewelling,  and  enamel  painting. 

2.  Watch-making.    The   employment  of  jewels 
for  the  pivot-holes  in  a  watch  ;  also  concr. 

1804  [see  JEWEL  r.  i  b).  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  ll'atcli  \ 
Clocknt.  102  Facio  ..  introduced  watch  jewelling  (Patent 
No.  371,  May  1704).  1885  Pall  Mall  C.  21  May  6/2 
A  watch  selling  at  ^3  nas  no  extra  jewelling  .  .  there  are 
grades  from  '  plain  jewelled  '  up  to  si  pairs  of  extra  jewels. 

3.  Pottery.  Decoration  with  small  bosses  of  trans- 
lucent glaze,  or  with  rounded   projections  of  the 
body  covered  with  glaze,  as  some  kinds  of  porcelain. 

4.  toner,  A  trimming  on  a  dress  consisting  of 
(real,  or  commonly,  imitation)  jewels. 

1891  Truth  10  Dec.  1240/2  A  most  lovely  tea-gown  .  .  in 
white  satin  set  into  a  yoke  of  turquoise  jewelling.  1896 
Daily  Ntrtus  21  Nov.  6/3  If  the  jewelling  were  garnet  and 
jet  commingled,  the  effect  would  be  very  good. 

Jewelly,  -ely  (d.^w-eli),  a.   [f.  JEWEL  sb.  +  -T.] 
1.  Abounding  in,  adorned  with,  or  wearing  jewels. 


pi 
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"7*5  JOHN  BROWN  Chr.  frnl.  (1814)  137  The  splendid 
wealth  of  the  jewelly  tribe.  1863  M.  B.  EDWARDS  John  <y 
/,  xxxix.  {1876)290  Glimpses.  .  of  jewelly  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. 1881  G.  MACDONALLJ  Mary  Marston  II.  ix.  157 
Jewelly  Tom  was  idling  away  time. 

2.  Resembling  a  jewel,  jewel-like  ;  having  the 
brilliancy  of  a  jewel.  Also_/ijf. 

1812-56  DE  QUINCEY  Con/ess.  (1862)  26  This  incident  .  .  I 
look  back  upon,  .as  a  jewelly  parenthesis  of  pathetic  hap- 
piness. 1880  M.  B.  EDWARDS  Forestalled  I.  i.  vi.  90  The 
tittle  town  was  garlanded  with  fiery  cressets  and  stars  of 
jewelly  light  and  lustre.  1885  C.  MONKHOUSE  in  Mag.  of 
Art  Sept.  471/1  Walls.,  lit  with  jewelly  glass. 

Jewelry:  see  JEWELLERY. 

Jewes,  -ease,  var.  JrisE  Ots.,  judgement. 

Jewess  (djj'/J-es).  Forms:  4  luwesse,  luesse, 
4-7  lewesse,  (6  lewes,  -as),  7-  Jewess,  [f.  JEW 
sb.  4-  -ESS  :  cf.  Of.Juise  (Godefroy).]  A  female 
Jew  ;  a  Jewish  woman. 

1388  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  i  Timothe,  the  sone  of  a  Jewesse 
cristen.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  41  For  gentrise  and  loye 
of  bat  luwesse.  15*6  TINDALE  Acts  xxiv.  24  Felix  and  his 
wyfe  Drusilla  which  was  a  iewes  [1534  lewas,  1539  CRAN« 
MER  lewesse,  1611  lew].  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614) 
214  note,  For  the  Virgin  Mary,  say  they,  wore  the  Ring  on 
her  middle  finger,  and  therefore  all  lewesses  refuse  that, 
and  use  the  forefinger.  iSao  SCOTT  Ivatthoe  xxiv,  The 
Jewess  Rebecca  awaited  her  fate.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Der.  xvii,  I  am  English-born.  But  I  am  a  Jewess. 

Jew-fish,  [app.  f.  JEW  sb.  +  FISH  :  as  to  origin 
of  name,  see  qnot.  1697.]  A  name  given  to  various 
fishes,  chiefly  of  the  family  Serranidx. 

Among  these  are  Proinicrops  gjtasa,  Epintflhchis  tiigritiis, 
Megalops  atlan'.icus,  and  Paralichthys  dentatits,  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  U.S.  ;  SttreoUpis  gigas  of  the  California!! 
coast  ;  Polyprion  americanns  or  P.  couchi  of  Madeira  ; 
and  Scixrui  antarctica  and  Gtaitcosoma  hebraicum  of 
Australia.  (Cent.  Diet,  and  Morris  A  itstral  Eng.  ) 

1697  UAMHER  I'oy.  (1729)  I.  249  The  Jew-fish  is  a  very 
good  Fish,  and  I  judge  so  called  by  the  English,  because 
it  hath  Scales  and  Fins,  therefore  a  clean  Fish,  according 
to  the  Levitical  Law.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  in.  608 
Can  Europe's  seas  ..  Aught  so  delicious  as  the  Jew-fish 
show?  1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  20  Jew-fish  are  very 
abundant  both  within  and  without  the  river.  1847  LEICH- 
HARDT  Jml.  Austral,  ii.  40  The  water  holes  abounded 
with  jew-fish  and  eels.  1883  E.  M.  RAMSAY  Food  Fishes 
N.  S.  H-'alesi6  (Fish.  Exh.  Publ.)  The  most  important  of 
this  family  is  the  Jew-fish  (Sciarna  antarctica^,  which 
attains  to  a  large  size,  exceeding  5  feet  in  length.  1890 
Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  13  Apr.  2/3  The  largest  jewfish  ever 
caught  on  the  Gulf  coast  .  .  weighed  348  pounds,  was  6  feet 
in  length  and  8  feet  in  circumference  just  back  of  the  gills. 

Jewge,  obs.  form  of  JUDGE. 

t  Jew'head.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  luhede.  [f.  JEW 
sb.  +  -hede,  -HEAD.]  The  condition  or  profession 
of  a  Jew  ;  Judaism. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4248  Men  war  bar  o  sarzin  lede,  And 
Joseph  held  ai  his  luhede. 

Jewhood  vd3'»'hud).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-HOOD.]  =prec. 

1851  CARLYLE  Sterling  n.  iii.  (1872)  no  Abstruse  vague 
speculations..  about  Will,  Morals,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jew- 
hood,  Manhood. 

Jewing  (d,z,'«-irj).  [From  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hooked  nose  of  a  Jew  :  see  -INO1.] 
Name  for  the  canmculations  or  wattles  at  the  base 
of  the  beak  in  some  varieties  of  domestic  pigeon. 

1886  Century  Mag.  May  104  The  jewing  [in  the  barb 
pigeonj  is  three  small  knobs  of  cere  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  mandible,  and  each  side  of  the  gape  of  the  mouth. 

Jewis,  -ise,  variant  of  JUISE  Obs.t  judgement. 

Jewish  (ds'w-ij),  a.  [f.  JEW  sb.  4-  -ISH.  The 
OE.  equivalent  was  ludeisc,  early  ME._/»rf«£'iV>i.] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Jews  ; 
Israelitish,  Hebrew. 

a  1546  JOYF  in    Gardiner  Ih-clar.    Jaye  (1546)  81  b,    Tliis 


JEWRY. 

L  i  yke  icu  l^h  Hieroboam.  1549  COVERDALF,  etc. 
Erasm.  far.  Col.  ii.  16  In  olweruyng  of  dayes,  and  in 
other  lewyshe  rules.  i$8j  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Tit.  i.  14  Nut 
attending  to  lewish  fables  [WVCLIF  fable^  of  iewis;  TIN- 
DALE,  etc.  iewes  fables).  1596  SHAKS.  Merck.  /•'.  i.  iii.  113 
You..spet  vpon  my  lewisli  Gaberdine.  1829  MI 


ii.  85  The  Jewish  Exodus,  or  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
>.vj+  GREEN  Short  Hist.  n.  \,  A  Jewish  Medical  School 
seems  to  have  existed  at  Oxford. 


2.  fig.  Chiefly  referring  to  the  extortion  or  over- 
reaching attributed  to  Jewish  money-lenders. 

1606  DEKKER  Set'.  Sinnes  vi.  (Arb.)  40  Brokers  yat  shaue 
poore  men  by  most  iewish  interest.  1801  BP.  OF  LINCOLN 
in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (1860)  I.  426  Soane's  office  has  offered 
only  iQ.ooo/.  .  .  which  is  a  Jnvish  offer.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  \\\,  vi,  You  a-k  a  Jewi-h  price  for  it,  Mr.  Graves. 

3.  Comb.)  t&  Jewish-looking. 

1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gitynne  II.  viii.  194  A  Jewish- 
looking  gentleman  in  faultlessly-made  clothes. 

Jewishly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.]  In  a  Jewish 
manner  ;  after  the  custom  of  the  Jews  ;  like  a  Jew. 

1558  BP.  WATSON  Sr:'.  Sacram.  vii.  ^7  We  maye  not 
lewishlye  double  whether  it  be  done.  1613  PL-HCHAS  PH. 
rritnage  (1614)  226  Unchristian  Christians,  who  lewUhly 
hate  the  name  of  a  lew.  1661  R.  L'£STRANCK  Interest 
Mistaken  34  Persue  and  Jewishly  sell  and  betray  his  Sacred 
Person. 

Jewishness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -NESS.] 
fl.  The  religious  system  of  the  Jews;  Judaism. 
1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  iv.  zi  Suche  of 
you,  as  are  contented  to  fall  backe  to  lewishnes.    1550  HALE 


, 

2.  Jewish  quality  or  character. 

1822  AVrc  Monthly  Mag.  IV.  70  An  air  of  Jewishness,  or 
an  old-clothesman-tike  expression.  1899  Speaker  10  Feb. 
133/2  The  Jews  of  this  country,  .are  rapidly  losing  all  their 
Jewishness, 

Jewism  (d^-i/m).    [f.  JEW  sb.  +  -ISM.] 

1  1.  The  religious  system  of  the  Jews  ;  Judaism. 

T579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  GulfE.  iv  b,  To  matntaine  therein 
thopen  exercise  of  Turcisme,  arrianisme,  iewisme,  papisme, 
anabaptisme,  and  such  monstruous  professions.  1653  MIL- 
TON Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  357  Superstitions  fetch'd  from 
Paganism  or  Jewism.  1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Rfg.,  Hist.  India 
5/1  The  channels  through  which  Christianity  and  Jewism 
were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

2.  An  idiom  or  characteristic  of  the  Jews.  rare. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L.  617  We  search  in  vain  for  the 
j  remotest  inkling  of  Jewism  of  any  kind.  1884  L.  GRONLI-ND 
I  Co*>p.  Comm'v.  ii.  50  'Jewism  \  to  our  mind,  best  expresses 
that  special  curse  of  our  age,  Speculation. 

Jewkry,  obs.  form  of  JOUKEBV,  trickery. 

Jewlep,  -lip,  obs.  forms  of  JULEP. 

Jewless  (dg'a-les),  a.  rare.  [f.  JEW  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Destitute  of  Jews. 

1882  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895)  II.  254 
Meanwhile  Aberdeen  .  .  abideth  altogether  Jewless.  1897 
Daily  News  8  Feb.  2/1  It  was  generally  supposed  that  from 
1290  to  1655  this  was  a  Jewless  England.  Mr.  Wolf  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Lee  have^  however,  proved  ..  that  the  Hebrew 
race  was  represented  in  that  interval. 

Jewliug  (d^tf'liij).  rare.     [f.  JEW  sb.  +  -LING.] 

A  little  or  young  Jew. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  213  Everie  of  the  youthes 
holdeth  a  pot  in  his  hand,  .they  wish  joy  to  each  other  :  and 
the  lewlings  presently  breake  their  earthen  pots.  1879 
BARING-GOULD  Germany  II.  258  The  Count  .  .  turned  '  the 
stupid  Jewling  '  out  of  his  house. 

t  Jewly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  Jew  ;  in  the  Jewish  language. 

1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  xxxvL  n  Ne  speke  thou  to  vs  lewly 
[1388  bUhe  langage  of  lewisj.  —  Gal.  ii.  14  If  thou.  .lyuest 
hethenli,  and  not  lewly  [1388  lewelich]. 

Jewmew,  variant  of  GEMEW  Obs.,  twin. 

Jewry  (d^uVri).  Forms:  3~4Giw->  Gywerie, 
-ye,  4  luery,  -ie,  4-5  Itiwery,  -ie,  lewery,  -ie, 
-ye,  (lurye,  4-7  lurie,  lury,  5  lure,  Iwry), 
5-6  Iewry(e,  (6  Sc.  loure),  6-7  Jewrie,  7- 
Jewry.  [a.  AF./«*rw  =  OF.  juierie^juerie^jnrie 
(ijth  c.),  mod.F.y«zV^r?V:  see  JEW  and  -EBY.] 

1  1.  The  land  of  the  Jews,  Judea  ;  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Obs.  or  arch. 

a  1350  Harl.  MS.  4196  in  A  rchiv  Stud,  nen.  Sfir.  LVI  I.  79 
Alscustum  was  in  |w  Jury.  1387TREVISA  Higden  \  Rolls)  III. 
89  |>is  Nnbugodonosor.-wente  into  luda,  bat  is  be  lewerie, 
ana  took  lerusalem.  c  1440  rrotnp,  Parv.  267/2  Ivrj'e, 
where  I\*ys  dwelle  (v.r.  Iwry],  Indea.  1526  TINUALE  John 
vii.  i  lesus  went  about  in  Galile,  and  wolde  not  goo  about  in 
iewry.  1533  GAU  Rifht  \-Tay  41  O  thow  bethleem  effrata  thow 
art  litil  amangis  ane  thowsand  ofloure.  1539  BIBLH  (.Great) 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  i  In  Iewry  is  God  knowne  ;  his  name  is  greatein 
Israel.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  4-  Cl.  \.  ii.  28  A  Childe..to  whom 
Herode  of  Iewry  may  do  Homage.  1671  True  N&nconf.  19 
It  may  be  considered  that  Antiochtis  his  title  to  Jurie  i 
obnoxious  to  any  particular  exception.  1708  J.  PHIMIS 
Cyder  it.  (1807)  97  Drawn  from  the  north  to_Jewry's  hallow'd 
plains.  1742  YorsG  AV.  Th.  ix.  1662  'Tis  uncontin'd  To 
Christian  land,  or  Jewry. 

attrib.  1597-8  BP.  HALL  Sat.  \.  viii.  4  Parnassus  is  trans- 
form 'd  to  Sion  hill,  And  lury-palmes  her  steepe  ascents 
done  fill. 

2.  The  district  inhabited  by  Jews  in  a  town  or 
city  ;  the  Jews'  quarter  ;  the  Ghetto.  (Hence  the 
Old  Jewry  in  London.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

In  1225,  in  Giiverie  =  in  pawn  to  the  Jews  :  cf.  1386. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  394  Ne  telleS  me  him  god  feolawe  bet  Iei5 
his  wetf  ine  Giwerie  uorto  acwiten  ut  his  fere  ?  God  Almihti 
leide  himsulf  uor  us  ine  Giwerie,  ..  uorto  acwiten  ut  his 
leofmon  of  Giwene  honden.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9920 
pt-r  was  rnani  a  wilde  hine  bat.  .wende  in  to  bt  gy  werie  and 
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woundede  and  lo  drowe.  rijM  CHAUCER  1'riaress'  T.  37 
I  her  was  in  Asye  in  a  greet  Citce  Amonge.-  crislene  folk  a 
lewerye  Sustened  by  a  lord  of  lhat  contrce  For  foule  vsurc 
and  lucre  of  vileynye.  1598  P..  IONSUN  Kr.  man  in  Hum. 
i.  i[i],  Hast  thou  for-swornc  all  thy  friends  i'  the  old  lewrie? 
1670-98  LASSI.LS-  I'oy.  Italy  II.  50,  I  saw  on  my  left  hand 
the  great  back  door  of  the  Jewry  ;  for  here  the  Jews  live  all 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  town,  and  are  locked  up 
night.  1844  f  rater's  Mag.  XXX.  425  ,  To  assign  them  a 
peculiar  quarter,  as  the  Israelites  were  once  confined  to 
their  Jewry.  1876  GREEN  Stray  StuJ.  330  Here  [Oxford] 
as  elsewhere  the  Jewry  was  a  town  within  a  town. 


euene  eeldis.  c  1449  PECOCK  Kefr.  i.  xiii.  69  Conuertid  fro 
Jewry  into  Cristenhode.  1552  HULOET,  lew  rye,  iudaisiitus. 

4.  The  Jewish  people,  nation,  race,  or  com- 
munity ;  the  Jews  collectively. 

•  1330  R.  l!ivL-NNE  Chron.  (1810)  247  Now  comes  a  new 
pleynt,  to  destroie  be  Juerie.  1340  Ayenb.  7  pis  word  zeter- 
day  bet  be  iurie  clepeb  sabat.  c  1400  .  \rol.  Loll.  100  Wer 
per  bre  sectis  among  f>e  lury,  Phariseis  and  Esseis,  and 
naduceis.  ^1460  Toianelcy  Sfyst.  xx.  640  .Most  gentyll  of 
lure  to  me  that  I  fynde.  1641  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  2 
Ihis  Prophecy  hath  been  contained  neither  within  the 
hunts  of  Jury  nor  Christendome.  1893  ZANIJWILL  Cltildr. 
Ghetto  Proem,  That  long  cruel  night  in  Jewry  which  coin- 
cides with  the  Christian  Era.  1899  ll'cstin.  Gaz.  n  Aug. 
7/1  All  three  parties  call  upon  the  judges  [in  the  Dreyfus 
li rial]  . .  to  remember  that  the  real  issue  '  is  between  Catholic 
r  ranee  and  Cosmopolitan  Jewry '. 

t  Jewse.  Obs.   App.  an  erratic  form  of  JOIST. 

1610  F.ngl.  Eliza  in  MirrJorMaf.  866  Th'  iron  banes  in 
sunder  they  did  rent,  Beate  downe  the  posts,  and  all  the 
lewses  brent. 

Jew's-ear.  [Erroneous  rendering  of  med.L. 
auricula  Juda  Judas's  ear ;  so  called  from  its 
shape,  and  from  its  being  frequently  found  on  the 
elder,  on  which  tree  Judas  Iscariot  was  reputed 
to  have  hanged  himself.] 

1.  An   edible   cup-shaped   fungus  (ffirneola   or 
Exidia  Aiiricula-Jitdx)  growing  on  the  roots  and 
trunks  of  trees,  chiefly  the  elder,  and  formerly  in 
repute  as  a  medicine  ;  also  locally  applied  to  species 
of  Peziza  (Britten  &  Holl.  1879). 

1544  PHAER  Regim.  Ly/e  (1560)  Tjb,  Take  the  mushe- 
rom  yl  groweth  upon  an  elder  tree,  called  in  englyshe 
lewes  eares.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  in.  Ixxi.  1233  There 
groweth  oftentimes  vpon  [elders]  a  certaine  excrescence 
called  Auricula  ludx  or  lewes  eare.  1634  HEVWOOD  & 
BROME  Witches  Lane.  in.  Wks.  1874  IV.  2oj  All  the  Sallets 
are  turn'd  to  lewes-eares.  1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep. 
ll.  vi.  101  Jews  eares  ..  an  excrescence  about  the  roots  of 
Elder,  and  concerneth  not  the  Nation  of  the  Jews,  but  Judas 
Iscariot,  upon  a  conceit,  he  hanged  on  this  tree.  1694 
SALMON  Bate's  Dispens.  (1713)  705*2  Let  the  Throat  be 
anointed  with  Oil  of  Jews-Ears  ;  which  is  made  by  boiling 
the  Jews-Ears,  .in  Oyl-Olive  till  they  are  crisp,  and  pressing 
out  the  Oyl,  and  repeating  the  boiling  in  like  manner  with 
fresh  Jews-Ears,  to  the  third  time.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais 
IV.  Ix.  (1737)  245  Sallats,  a  Hundred  Varieties,  of  Creeses, .. 
Sives,  Rampions,  Jew's  Ears.  1882  Garden  2  Sept.  207/2 
There  are  several  tree-growing  edibles  besides  the  two  just 
mentioned.  Of  such  is  the  Jew's  ear. 

2.  Locally  applied  to   the  Tomato  (Britten  & 
Holl.). 

Jews'  harp,  Jew's-harp.  (Also  sometimes 

with  small  j.)     [A  variant  of  JEWS'  Tiit'MF,  q.v.] 

1.  A  musical  ins.rument  of  simple  construction, 
consisting  of  an  elastic  steel  tongue  fixed  at  one 
end  to  a  small  lyre-shaped  frame  of  brass  or  iron, 
and  bent  at  the  other  end  at  right  angles ;  it  is 
played  by  holding  the  frame   between  the  teeth 
and  striking  the  free  end  of  the  metal  tongue  with 
the  finger,  variations  of  tone   being  produced  by 
altering  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the 
month.     Called  also  Jews'  trump. 

Double  Jc-ivs'-harp  :  one  having  two  tongues. 

1.595  K.  DuDDELEvin  Hakluyt  I'oy.  111.576  If  they  would 
i'liii.;  him  hatchets,  kniues,  and  lewes-harps,  he  bid  them 
assure  me, he  ..would  trade  with  me.  1:1596  RALEIGH  ibid. 
665  Wee  should  send  them  lewes  harpes  :  for  they  would 
giue  for  euery  one  two  Hennes.  1626  BACON  Syl-.'a  §  116 
As  for  the  lewes  Harpe,  it  is  a  sharpe  Percussion  ;  And 
besides,  hath  the  vantage  of  penning  the  Aire  in  the  Mouth. 
1742  FIELDING  J.  Ananwt  i.  vii,  Thou  canst  make  a  mole 
hill  appear  as  a  mountain;  a  Jew's-haip  sound  like  a 
trumpet.  1762  B.  THORNTON  (title)  An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  adapted  to  the  ancient  British  mnsick,  viz.  the  Saltbox, 
the  Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bones  and  Cleavers.  1774 
PINNA  VT  Tour  Seotl.  in  1769  I.  194  The  trump,  or  Jew's 
harp,  would  not  merit  the  mention  among  the  Highland 
instruments  of  Musick,  if  it  was  not  to  prove  il. 
antiquity.  1787  HAWKINS  Johnson  477  Thi-y  .  ..u  r  h  i\  <  i  >  .  t 
music  and  dancing,  but  know  no  instrument  save  the  jews' 
harp.  1820  BYRON  ISlucs  J.  60  The  Jews'  harp  he  nick- 
names his  lyre.  1836  SMAKT  Diet.,  Jew's  harp.  1865 
LUBBOCK  Preh.  Times  xiii.  (1869)  443  Their  mnsi>  al  in-.lni 
incuts  are  ..  a  Jew's-harp  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo.  1880 
GROVE  Diet.  Music,  Jew's  harp.  i882()c,iL\TE,  i88sC.\ssi  i  i  . 
1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Jews'-harp.  1893  I.KLASD  Mem.  I.  206 
Quite  as  marvellous.,  was  the  Tl.x:tur's  uv 
on  the  single  and  double  Jew's  harp. 

2.  traiisf.    a.  Naut.  '  The  shackle  for  joining  a 
chain-cable  to  the  anchor-ring'   (Smyth  .Sailor's 
Word-bk.   1867),   shaped   like   the   frame   of  the 
musical  instrument,   b.  altrib.  Applied  to  a  staple 
of  similar  form. 

1750  BLA.NCKLLV  .\n;'al  E.efiis.  £j  Jcii'S  llct>f*,  ate  made 
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Cablr  is  bent  to  the  Ring,  and  secured  by  a  Forelock 
"794  tfwi-'V  A •*ca,,:a,,sl,ifll.  2Sl  A  link  called  a  Jew's 
harp,  through  which  the  bridle  or  I,  „,  when 

4     -794  W.  KM  ,,,N  C,,,,:,,,.,., ,801)1.76 
II  is  li\ed  on  the  axlctrce  by  a  Jew's  harp  staple. 
Hence  Jewa'-harper,  one  who  plays  the  jews'- 
harp. 

1790  fy-staaa'trios  Joah  called  the  Muses  ballad-singers 
Apollo  a  jews-harpcr. 

t  Jew-ship.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  JEW  si:  -r  -sini'.] 
The  condition  or  profession  of  a  Jew  ;  Judaism. 

.'535  COVERDALE  Gal.  i.  13  Ye  hauc  hcrde  of  my  conucrsa- 
cion  afore  tyme  in  the  leweshippc  how  that. .  I .  .preuaylcd 
in  the  leweshippc  aboue  many  of  my  companyons  in  my 
nation.  !549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasin.  far.  \  Jim  iv  i 
Hhlchc  shall  departe  from  the  synceritie  of  fay  th.  .and  slyde 
backe  vnto  a  certayne  leweship. 

Jews'  stone,  Jewstone.     [I»  senses  i, 

2,  rendering  med.L.  tapis  Judaictis  (Lanfrancs 
Cirtirgie  278,  and  Minsheu  Ductor).] 

1.  The  fossil  spine  of  a  large  sea-urchin,  found 
in  Syria,  formerly  used  in  medicine.  1  Obi. 

1633  HART  Diet  of  Diseased  in.  xx.  312  Some  medicines 
.  .are  esteemed  good  against  the  stone,  .of  this  kind  is  the 
lewes  stone,  goats  blood  [etc.].  175!  SIR  J.  HILL  Mat. 
Mcd.  ioz  Lapis  Judaicus,  The  Jews  Stone,  . .  is  no  other 
than  the  Spine  of  a  large  Echinus  Marinas  of  a  peculiar 
Species.  1888  SyJ.  Sac.  Lex.,  Jew's  stone,  see  Lapis 
judaicus  [a  stone  found  in  Palestine,  and  formerly  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  lithonlriptie,  as  well  as  in  fluxes). 

2.  A  crystallized  form  of  iron  pyrites  (also  called 
mareatM),  formerly  used  as  a  gem.  ?  Obs. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Marchesite  . .  etiam  lewes  stone 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Jaatstu,  a  kind  of  stone  called  also  a 
Marchesite.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romola  I.  vii,  The  'Jew's 
stone  ',  with  the  lion-headed  serpent  enchased  in  it. 

3.  Applied  locally  to  various  hard  rocks. 

1839  ML-RCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  I.  xxv.  313  Jem  stone.  .This 
quamers'  term  is  evidently  used  to  designate  all  hard  un- 
manageable rocks  of  uneven  and  splintery  fracture.  1885 
Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet.,  Jciu-stane.  i.  Gcol.  A  local  name 
for  a  black  basalt  found  on  the  Clee  Hills.  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  Jcws'^tone..  local  name  of  a  limestone-bed  belonging 
to  the  White  Lias  (Rhaiticj  in  SomenetiUre. 

Jews'  trump,  Jew's-trump.    Now  rare. 

Also  6  lues  trounk,  9  dial.  Jew-trump.  [An 
earlier  name  than  the  now  usual  Jews'  harp,  and 
formerly  equally  common  in  England.  In  Scotland 
and  N.  of  England  the  instrument  is  still  called 
simply  TRUMP,  agreeing  with  the  Fr.  name  trompe 
(Littre),  which  is  now  however  mostly  displaced  by 
guimbarde.  Although  no  early  example  of  F. 
Irompe  in  this  sense  has  been  adduced,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  trump  came  from  France,  esp.  as  in 
the  Customs  Rates  of  IJ45  they  are  called  lues 
trounks,  a  mistranslation  perh.  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  trompc  of  the  elephant  is  also  called  in  Eng. 
trunk.  The  first  element  was  certainlyy«fi  from 
the  first ;  conjectures  that  this  was  an  alteration  of 
jaws,  or  of  F.  jeu,  are  baseless  and  inept.  But 
the  attribution  of  the  instrument  to  the  Jews  occurs, 
so  far  as  is  known,  only  in  English,  and  there  is  no 
actual  evidence  as  to  its  origin. 

More  or  less  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  conjectured  :  e.  g. 
that  the  instrument  was  actually  made,  sold,  or  sent  to 
England  by  Jews,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  or  that  it  was 
attributed  to  them,  as  a  good  commercial  name,  suggesting 
the  trumps  and  harps  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  the  instru- 
ment was  neither  a  trump  nor  a  harp,  the  ingenuity  whii  li 
conferred  upon  it  these  names  may  w<-[l  have  distinguished  it 
as  the  trump  or  harp  of  the  Jews.  See  also  article  by  Rev. 
C.  B.  Mount  in  -A'orVj  .y  Queries,  23  Oct.  1897,  p.  322.] 

-  JEWS'  HABP  i. 

1545  Rates  of  Customs,  lues  trounks  the  grose  iijf.  iiijr/. 
1583  lt>id.  C  vij,  lewes  trumps  the  groce  xs.  1591  -'. 
/r.  Scot/.  {Roxb.),  Geillis  Duncan  . .  did  goe  before  them 
playing  this  reill  or  daunce  uppon  a  small  trumpe  called  a 
Jewes  trump,  untill  they  entred  into  the  Kirk  of  North 
Harrick.  .the  king  ..  sent  for  the  saide  Geillis  Duncan,  who 
upon  the  like  trump  did  play  the  saide  daunce  before  the 
kmges  majestic.  1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce's  Super.  85  An 
vniversall  reformation  be  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  a 
lewes  trumpe.  1613  R.  HARCOURT  I'oy.  Guiana  in  Harl. 
J/.'V.  (Malh.)  III.  178  Knives,  beads,  jews  trumps  anil 
toys  as  well  contented  [S.  American  Indians).  a  1625 
FLETCHER  I.tn'cr's  Progr.  \.  i,  Playing  on  a  gytterne  or  a 
Jewes  Trumpe.  1678  RVMER  Trag.  last  Agf  139  Our  ears 
are  rapt  witn  the  tintamar  and  twang  of  the  Tongs  and 
Jewstrumps.  1762  STERNE  Tr.  Shandy  V.  xv,  I'll  stake 
my  Lremona  toa  Jew's  trump.  1796  PEGGE  Ati,mym.  (1809) 
48.  1877  Ar.  Ir*.  Line.  Gloss.,  Jew-trump.  1882  OCILVIE, 
1885  CASSI-LL,  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Jews'-lrump.  1901  / 
/>/<(/.  Did.,  Jew's  trump  or  trunk. 

+  b.  Applied  to  a  usurer :  cf.  JEW  ib.  2.  Obs. 
1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  East™.  Ho  II,  O  'tis  a  notable  jews 
trump  !     I  hope  to  live  to  see  dog's  meat  made  of  the  old 
usurer's  flesh. 

Jewys,  jewyse,  var.  JUISE  Obs.,  judgement. 
Jeyst,  var.  GEST  st>.*  Obs.,  stage  of  a  journey. 
\\  Jezail  vd.^-zai-l,  -,Ti'l).  E.  liui.     Also  juzail. 
[Pcrs.  JJVrk  ja-A'il,  a  large  musket  or  rifle  (used 

with  a  rest),  a  swivel-gun,  wall-piece;  according 
to  Redman,  corrupt,  of  Jiifc  J":a  'ir  :  cf.  ja:<i  'iri 

a  matchlockman,  one  of  the  guard  of  the  Safawi 
kings.]     A  long  and  heavy  Afghan  musket. 
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upeejenil(nWdefile].  1891 
BaOadtlfMl  night  i: 
babr.  .ill. 

1891  /'„//  .MM  t,  (  olonel  Durand 

•1  in  the  groin  with  a 
jc-att  bullet     a  garnet  end 

I  lence  ||  Jeial  Ichee  [f.  prcc.  w  ith  Turki  agential 
suftix  ,hi],  a  soldier  cairying  a  jczail. 
1862   I;KVERIUC.E  India   III.   vni.  v.   434   It  was  deemed 
'he  detachment  of  jeiaikhees  ' 

Jezebel  agfufbG).  Also  6  lesabelle,  7 
Jezabel,  Jeaebel.  Name  of  the  infamous  w  id 
1-1  Aliab  king  of  Israel  (i  Kings  xvi.  31,  xix.  i,  .>, 
xxi  ;  i  Kings  ix.  30-37)  ;  hence  used  allusively 
for  a  wicked,  impudent,  or  abandoned  woman  (cf. 
Kev.  ii.  20)  or  for  a  woman  who  paints  her 

1558  KNOX  f'inf  Blast  (Arb.)  39  He  hath  raised  vp  these 

'lies  [our  mischeuous  Maryes)  to  be  the  vtterm. 
hi,  plagues.     1679  T.  OATIS  ,/:.V,i  Witch  of  Endor,  or  the 
witchcrafts  of  the  Roman  Jesebel.     1711   \',   : 
No.  175  p  2  A  Jezebel  .  .  appears  constantly  dress'd  at  her 
BUD.  and  has  a  thousand  little  Tricks  and  Fooleries  to  altrait 
the  Eyes  of  all  the  idle   young  Fellows.     1771  SMOLI  n  i 
Humph.  Cl.  18  July  Let.  i,  Mrs.  Jenkins  was.  .insulted  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  painted  Jezebel.     1891  S.  M 
Curatica  113  Oh  !  you  abandoned  Jezebel  ! 

Hence  Jezebelian  ,-brlian),  t  Jeiebelical  (-be'- 
likal),  Jezebelisri  (djc'zebelif  adjs.  (noncc-wds.), 
of  the  character  of,  or  resembling,  Jezebel. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  i.  63  That  painted  lezabel, 
whose  fouler  wrinkles,  her  lezabehcall,  le-uiticall  Parasites 
still  labour  witli  renewed  and  refined  Arts  also  to  playster 
and  fill  vp  a  fresh.  1896  II  cstjn.  Gaz.  28  July  4/2  Remarks 
on  her  Jezebelish  appearance  [so  much  paint  and  powder]. 

I  Jeziah    (Aycrtjf).    E.  Ind.     Also  7  jid-, 
judge^eja,    8   jezia,    jezzeea.      [Pers.   (Arab.) 
wj».  jityah    poll-tax.]      The    poll-tax   imposed 

by  Musulman  law  on  non-Mohammedan  subjects; 
spec,  that  exacted  by  the  Mogul  emperors  in  India. 

1683  I'Kier'i  Let.  in  \V.  Hedges  Diary  18  July  1.  1887.1  1-  101 
Our  last  order  for  taking  Cuslome,  and  Jidgea.  1686  Fort 
St.  6".v.  Ct>>is.  in  .\  trtcs  iT  Extr.  i.  (1871)  49  (Y.  Suppl.)  That 
the  Poll-money  or  Judgeea  lately  ordered  by  the  Mogul 
would  be  exacted  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  1753  HANWAV 
Trai'.  (1762)  II.  xiv.  vii.  371  note,  This  tax,  called  the  jeziah. 
was  wont  to  be  paid  by  those  who  were  not  mahommedans. 
1815  ELPHISSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1843)  II.  71  He  also  levies 
the  Jezzeea,  or  tax  on  Hindoos.  1862  BE\  EHIDOE  Hist.  India 
I.  I.  vi.  142  TheyVcm  or  capitation  tax  on  infidels. 

Jhampan,  variant  of  JAMTAX. 

II  Jheel,  jhil  (dgJl).    E.  Ind.     Also  9  jeil, 
jeel.     [Hindiy/r;V.]     A  pool  or  lagoon  'in  India) 
often  of  vast  extent,  left  after  an  inundation. 

1805  Li'nd.   (/(i-.   Extraord.  No.  27  Apr.,  We  found  the 
enemy  very  strongly  encamped  .  .  a  large  jeel  of  water  ex- 
Iciidin^    tu   their    ri.^ht.      1824  HEKER    Jrnl.   (1828)   I.  207. 
1845   S  i  OCQUELER  llnHdbk.   Brit.   India   (1854)  336  'The 
pigs  '  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  the  air  or  wallow- 
in  some  neighbouring  jheel.    1885  Encycl.  l<rit,  X  \  1  1  1 
Numerous  shallow  ponds  or  jhlls  mark  the  former  bci 
the  shifting  rivers.     These  jhtls  have  great  value,  not  only 
as  preservatives  against  inundation,  but  also  as  resei  * 
for  irrigation.     1899  ll'cstiu.  Ga^.  20  Jan.  7  ^  A  perf  'rmance 
which  would  not  he  .um>s  in  the  best  snipe  jhecls  of  India. 

II  Jhow  (dflhuu'.  E.  Ind.  Also  9  jow.  jhao, 
jhau.  [\\mi\\  jlia'u.j/iau,  jhau'ii.  Skj.jhaivuka.] 
A  shrubby  tamarisk  {Tamarix  i>i,/i\a  ,  frequent 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Indian  rivers,  and  used  for 
basket-making  and  other  purposes.  Also  atlrib. 

1827  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sfcrts  274  Jou-,  or  dagger 
ungles  that  are  nearer.     1862  BKVERIDCE  Hist.  India 
III.  MIL  vii.  489  A  low,  but  in  some  places  thick  jhow 
jungle.      1889  K.  S  1'igstickiiu'  92  In 

countries  like  Itengal,  where  long  grass,  jhao,  thick  crops, 
etc.,  ale  common. 

Jib  (dsib),  i/'.1  Also  7  gibb,  7-8  jibb,  8  gib, 
Jyb.  [Origin  uncertain  ;  the  name  has  been  found 
only  in  English. 

Possibly  an  abbreviation  of  gibbet,  with  reference  t. 
suspension  from  the  mast-head.  Connexion  with  JIB  : 
also  plausible  ;  but  the  vb.  has  not  as  yet  been  found  so  early.] 

1  .V.iK/.  A  triangular  stay-sail  stretching  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  fore-topmast  head 
in  large  ships,  and  from  the  bowsprit  to  the  mast- 
head in  smaller  craft.  Flying  jib,  a  second  sail  of 
similar  shape  set  before  ihe  jib  on  the  flying  jib- 
boom  (but  c  1700-1750  applied  to  the  only  jib  of 
large  vessels  ;  m  some  large  vessels  more  jibs,  in 
extreme  cases  as  many  as  six,  are  carried,  the  outer- 
most bcin^'  they'll  of  jibs:  see  quot.  1867. 

'  No  Tudor  ship  carried  anything  in  the  form  of  a  fore-sail 
or  jib.  It  w.is  not  till  long  afterwards  that  any  nation 
adopted  them  for  square-rigged  vessels—  a  fact  that  is  very 
remarkable,  since  they  wric  .  tjrtainiy  used  by  small  craft  at 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century.'  (J-  Cor'  .  of 

'  In  i6SS  jibs  were  part  of  the  ordinary 
stores  at  Woolwich,  and  must  therefore  have  been  used  in 
the  large  ships  before  that  date.'  iM.  OppenheimJ 

iMi  />. 
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[sails)  whkh  are  not  bent  to  the  Yards,  are,  the  Flying 
Jibb  Fore  Fore-top,  Main  .  .  and  Mizon  Top-mast  Stay 
Sails^  1794  Kigfitg^r  St,i,«a*M(  I.  83  Before  the  mast 
is  a  foresail,  a  jib,  and  a  flying  jib.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor  ; 
Word-kk.,  jit  of  Jits,  a  sixth  jib  on  the  bowsprit,  only 
known  to  flying-idtemen  :  the  sequence  being  —  storm,  inner, 
outer,  flying,  spindle,  jib  of  jibs.  1878  Masque  of  Poeti  53 
The  jib  swung  loose  in  the  sudden  gale. 

b.   The  cut  of  one  s  jib  {colloq.}:  one's  personal 
appearance,  countenance,  or  look  ;  see  CUT  sb.  16  c. 

Orig.  a  sailor's  figure  of  speech,  suggested  by  the  promin- 
ence and  characteristic  form  of  the  jib  of  a  ship. 

1813-1881  (see  CL-T  si*.  16  cj.  1814  Scurr  St.  Kaiuttt's  i, 
If  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  cut  of  their  jib.  1853 
LVTTOX  .!/?'  -V<T*/  iv.  xxiii,  Not  know  an  Avenel  !  \\Vve 
all  the  same  cut  of  the  jib,  have  not  we,  father?  1896 
Guv  BOOTHBY  In  Strange  Comf.  n.  iv.  45/1,  I  like  the  cut 
of  your  jib,  or  you  wouldn't  be  sitting  there  opposite  me. 

2.  died.  The  under  lip   in  phr.  to  hang  t  'lie  jib). 
Also,  The  mouth,  face,  or  nose. 

n  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Jib,  the  under-lip.  Of  a 
•pering  child  it  is  said  '  he  hangs  his  jib'.  1851  R.  S. 
Si'RTEES  Sponge  'sS/>.  Tour  i.  2  They  cock  up  their  jibs  and 
ride  along  with  a  'find  any  fault  with  either  me  or  my 
horse,  if  you  can'  sort  of  air.  1865  B.  BRIEKI.EY  Irkdale  I. 
255  (I.an;ask.  liial.)  Cock  up  thy  jib,  an'  let's  have  another 
smeawtch,  an'  then  I'se  goo  whoam. 

3.  Comb.,  as  jib-down-haul,  a  rope  used  to  haul 
down  the  jib;   jib-guy,  a  stout  rope  which  sup- 
ports the  jib-boom  ;  jib-halyard,  the  halyard  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  jib  ;  jib-head,  an  iron 
fastened  to  the  head  of  a  jib  which  has  been  short- 
ened at  the  top;   jib-headed  a.,  shaped  like  a 
jib,  said  of  a  topsail  ;  jib-header,  a  topsail  shaped 
like  a  jib;  jib-iron  =  jib-traveller;  jib-netting, 
a  triangular  netting  fixed  under  the  jib-boom  to 
hold  the  jib  when  temporarily  hauled  down  and 
to  prevent  men   from  falling  into  the  sea  while 
furling,  etc.  the  jib;  f  jib-sail  =  JIB  I  ;  jib-sheet, 
one  of  the  ropes  by  which   the  jib  is  trimmed, 
stretching  from  its  clew  to  the  bows  of  the  ship  ; 
jib-stay,  the  stay  on  which  the  jib  is  set  ;  jib- 
traveller  (see  quot.  1794). 

1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  Ntiv.  Fame  54  While  some  to  Let 
the  anchor  go  prepare,  The  slack  *  Jib-down-haul  in  the 
Waste  they  bear.  1868  KINGLAKE  Crimea  (1877)  IV.  xiii. 
390  When  the  movement  of  each  ship  had  ceased,  the  *jib- 

uys  of  the  two  were,  .touching.    1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Yrs. 

foy.  169  So  I  unreev'd  the  .  .  Main  Haliards,  and  *Jibb 
Haliards,  and  bent  them.  1861  Times  16  Aug.,  The  ChrUt- 
abel  had  a  "jib-headed  topsail  up,  and  completed  her  race 
with  much  less  labour  than  her  rival  had  done.  1881  Stan- 
dard 22  June  3/7  All  having  jibheaded  topsails  and  whole 
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to  windward  and  her  Mizzen  Sail  set.  1861  SMILES  En- 
gineers II.  36  In  this  situation  the  jibsail  was  blown  to 
pieces.  1825  H.  B.  GASCOIGNE  Nttv.  Fame  51  Starboard 
the  helm,  the  slack  "Jib. sheet  haul  Aft.  1828  M.  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  xix,  In  a  minute  the  jibsheet  was  again  hauled 
over  to  leeward,  and  away  she  was  like  an  arrow,  crowding 
all  sail.  1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  {ed.  2)  iii.  59  If 
under  sail  and  about  to  tack,  let  fly  the  jib-sheet.  1752 
CHAMBERS  Cyd.  s.v.  Ship  (Plate),  Flying  *Jibb  Stay  and 
Sails,  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cateck.  48  Let  go  the 
jibstay.  1794  Rigging  ft  Seamanship  I.  179  The  *Jil'. 
traveller  is  a  circular  iron  hoop,  with  a  hook  and  shackle, 
used  to  haul  out  the  tack  of  the  jib. 

Jib  (d,?ib),  sb*  Also  8-9  gib.  [app.  nn  abbre- 
viation of  gibbet :  see  GIBBET  rf.l  3.]  The  pro- 
jecting arm  of  a  crane ;  also  applied  to  the  boom 
of  a  derrick. 

1764  FERGUSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  24  This  crane  . . 
might  be  built  in  a  room  eight  feet  in  width  ;  the  gib  being 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  room.  1804  Naval  Ckrvn. 
All.  116  Mr.  I.  Bramah  has  invented  a  new  jib.  1825  J. 
NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  284  The  jib,  or  gibbet,  as  il 
is  called,  from  a  resemblance  to  that  machine,  is  a  tri- 
angular frame  of  wood,  one  side  being  perpendicular,  and 
supported  on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  \vhule 
moves  round  on  these  as  a  vertical  axis  of  motion.  1851 
Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  230  The  projection  or  radius  of 
the  jib  of  these  cranes  is  32  feet.  1875  KNIGHT  Di<t.  Mcch. 
688/1  The  jib  or  movable  spar  of  the  derrick  is  hinged  to 
and  near  the  foot  of  the  post,  its  top  being  held  by  a  chain 
which  passes  over  pulleys  to  a  winch  on  the  post,  so  that 
the  inclination  of  the  jib  may  be  adjusted  as  required. 
1895  Mod.  Steam  Engine  56  The  jib  is  adjustable  at  any 
angle,  and  the  crane  is  made  to  hoist,  lower  and  turn  round 
in  either  direction  by  steam. 

b.  Comb.,  as  jib-beam,  -pole;  jib-crane,  a  crane 
fitted  with  a  jib ;  jib-frame,  'the  upright  frame  at 
the  sides  of  a  marine-engine,  connecting  the  cylin- 
der, condenser,  and  the  framing'  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875). 

'79*  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  K.  222  Hung  on  a  pulley,  at  the 
end  of  the  gib-beam.  1873  Daily  Xews  17  Sept.  7/1  The 
stone  was  lifted  up  by  a  jib  crane  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  mortar.  1898  Westni.  Gaz.  4  July  6/1  A  powerful 
electric  travelling  jib  crane  running  on  a  large  elevated 
track  controlling  the  entire  length.  1898  Daily 
17  May  2/6  The  jib  poles  did  not  go  against  the  brick  pier. 

Jib  'dyb  ,  s/>.3    [f.  JIB  v.t] 

1.  A  jibbing  horse,  a  jibber. 
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1843  YOUATI  Horse  xv.  317  The  mare  was  a  rank  jib 
in  Dingle  harness.  1851  H.  MA\HI  \\  i.^iui.  Labour  I.  189 
>  Farmer)  1-requently  young  horses  thai  will  not  work  in 
cabs—  such  as  jibs  -are  sold  to  the  horse-slaughterers  as 
useless.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Squatter  s  Dream  iv.  43  Jack 
was  borne  off  by  two  jibs  and  a  bolter  in  the  Warroo  mail. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  a  standstill. 

1893  G.  D.  LESLIL  Lett,  to  Marco  xx.  134  My  picture  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  jib,  owing  to  a  child's  head  in  it  which 

cannot  get  right. 


Jib  C 


),  v*1 


Also  7  gib,  9  gibb,  jibb  : 


see  also  GYBE.  [Etymology  obscure;  the  same 
sense  is  expressed  by  Da.  gibbc>  Sw.  dial,  gippa  \ 
cf.  also  Du.  sifpen^  tier,  giepen,  prob.  from  a  LG. 
original.  But,  as  in  GYBE  v.}  the  phonetic  change 
of  (g)  to  (d^)  is  unexplained.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull  (a  sail  or  yard)  round  from  one 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  in  tacking,  etc. 

1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ac,;.  AV:<>  I  went.  126  The  place  and  fitt- 
ing of  the  Shrowd  so  as  to  make  way  for  the  gibbing  of  the 
Yards.  1776  COOK  -znd  b'oy.  ii.  iii.  (1842,'  1.426  In  changing 
tacks,  they  have  only  occasion  to  shift  or  jib  round  the  >ail. 
1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Midge  (1863)  15  It  could  be  hooked 
and  unhooked,  as  need  were,  when  she  tacked  and  it  became 
necessary  to  jib  the  sail.  1865  Examiner  18  Mar.  163 
A  movement  of  the  boys  when  the  boat  was  jibbing  her  sail 
may  have  upset  her. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  sail,  etc.  :  To  shift  or  swing  round 
from  one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other  ;  =  GYBE  v,  i  . 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  ii,  The  Boom  gibbed  over  the  Top 
of  the  Cabin.     1804  XavalCkron.  XI.  169  The  sail  gibbed, 
the  boat  upset.     1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  younger  Son  II. 
199,  I  saw  the  Boston  schooner's  main-sail  jib. 
b.  transf.  Of  other  things  :  To  swing  round. 

1891  Daily  Xcivs  23  July  7/2  The  arm  of  the  crane  could 
swing  round,  or  gibb,  on  each  side,  and  deliver  the  stone  on 
a  truck. 

Jib,  f.-  Also  jibb,  rarely  gib.  [A  recent  word 
of  uncertain  derivation:  not  in  Todd  1818,  Web- 
ster i  S  2  8,  or  Craig  1  847.  Thought  by  Korby  ((21825) 
to  be  transf.  from  the  jibbing  of  a  sail,  and  so  to  be 
identical  with  JIB  z/.1  But  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Jib  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  OF.  and  mod.  dial. 
F.  giber  to  kick,  sometimes  said  of  horses  ;  whence  rtgiber 
(moil.F.  regintber),  early  ME.  regibben  in  Ancr.  R.,  to  kick 
as  a  wanton  beast  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  connect  jib 
historically  with  these  words.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  horse  or  other  animal  in  harness  : 
To  stop  and  refuse  to  go  on  ;  to  move  restively 
backwards  or  sideways  instead  of  going  on  ;  to 
balk  stubbornly. 

1811  JANE  AUSTEN  L>-ft.  (1884*  II.  95  The  horses  actually 
gibbed  on  this  side  of  Hyde  Park  Gale.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq. 
ii,  Miss  Grizie  Oldbuck  was  sometimes  apt  to  jibb  when  he 
pulled  the  reins  too  tight,  a  18*5  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia, 
Jib)  to  start  suddenly  and  violently  aside,  generally  from 
the  collar  ;  and  to  refuse  to  draw  or  go  forward.  It  is  said 
of  a  horse  metaphorically  from  the  jibbing  of  a  sail.  1826 
DISRAELI  I't'v.  Grey  vi.  ii,  The  horses  have  jibbed,  and  will 
not  stir.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  48  In  the  he->t 
regulated  teams  it  must  happen  that  some  one  will  occasion- 
ally start^  gib,  and  bolt. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.    a.  To  stop  short   in   some 
action  ;  to  refuse  to  proceed  or  advance  ;  to  draw 
back,  back  out. 

i8ia  Sporting  M,ig.  XXXIX.  139  Nanny  jibbed  a  bit  in 
the  twelfth  round.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  16  Mar.,  I  had  settled 
to  finish  the  review,  when,  behold.  .1  jibb'd.  1845  EMCI>UX 
Let.  in  Corr.  M.  Xapicr,  Many  Whigs,  however,  will  jib, 
from  fear  of  their  constituents.  1894  SIR  E.  SULLIVAN  Woman. 
no  When  there  is  no  compulsion  there  is  no  gibbing. 
b.  To  start  aside  ;  to  shy  at. 

i88a  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  Vice  l'ersn\\.  123  The  boys  taking 
the  partb  of  ladies  jibbing  away  from  their  partners  in  a 
highly  unlady-like  fashion.  1896  OUDA  Massarcnes  xv, 
There  are  people  who  jib  at  you  still,  you  know  :  when  once 
you  were  one  of  us,  they  wouldn't  dare. 

Hence  Jibbiiig  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1844  ALB.  SMITH  Ady.  Mr.  Lcdbury  .\lii.  (1886)  130  The 
playful  vagaries  of  jibbing  horses.  1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY 
Sportsm.  IV.  Prtiiries  xv.  247  A  succession  of  jibbings  and 
rearings.  1862  WHVTK  MELVILLE  Ins.  Bar  x.  (ed.  12)  363 
A  backward  swain  is  like  a  jibbing  horse. 

Jib,  v.'A  Si.  trans.  To  fleece;  to  strip;  to  milk 
closely,  drain  to  the  dregs.  Hence  Jibbings,  the 
last  strainings  of  milk  from  a  cow  ;  after  ings. 

1728  RAMSAY  Vision  viii,  Our  trechour  peirs  thair  tyranns 
treit,  Quha  jyb  them,  and  thair  substance  eil.  1834  MAC- 
TAGGART  Gatlovtdiatt  Encycl.t  yibb>  to  milk  closely.  Jib- 
l-ings,  the  last  milk  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  cow's  udder. 
1828  CARLYLE  Let.  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  ii.  27  Jane  the 
lesser  .  .  furnishes  butter  and  afierings  ijibbings;  for  tea. 

11  Jibbah  (d.^rba).  Also  jibbeh,  jibba.  [A 
variant  (following  the  pronunc.  current  in  Egypt)  of 
JUBBAH.]  An  outer  garment,  worn  by  Egyptian 
Mohammedans,  consisting  of  a  long  cloth  coat 
with  sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrists. 

1892  Daily  AViw  20  Oct.  5/6  He  again  returned,  wearing 


a  clean  jibbeh  patched  with  pieces  of  the  vestments  belong- 
ing to  our  Mission  church  at  El  Obeid.     1896  Ibid.  3  Feb. 
6/4  A  man  dressed  in  the  Mahdist  'jibba'  appeared  before 
' 


Slatin's  fort,  with  a  summons  to  surrender.     1898  Dovi  E 
Trag.  Korosko  v.  123  Then  he  laid  his  black  forefinger 
upon  the  breast  of  his  jibbeh. 
b.   Comb.)  $&  jiobah-clad. 

1898  Daily  JVInu  5  Sept.  5/8  The  Dervishes  .  .  broke  and 
fled,  leaving  the  field  white  with  jibbah-clad  corpses,  like  a 
meadow  dotted  with  snowdrifts. 

Jibber  (d^i-bai),  sb.  [f,  JIB  v.-  +  -EH1.]  A 
horse  that  jibs. 


JIFFY. 

1847111  HALUWELL.  1871  LE  KASU  Checkmate  \\  \m 
123  There  are  kicker^  and  roarer*,  and  bolter*  and  jibbcri. 
1879  SALA  Paris  herself  again  (1880.1  II.  xiv.  233  Hu  horse 
was  a  miserable  jibber. 

Jibber,  v.  [Related  to  JABBKK  and  GIBBER.] 
intr.  To  speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately;  to 
chatter  unintelligibly. 

i8i4ScoTT  Redgauntlet  Let.  xi,  The  jackanape.  .jibbered 
and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master.  1883  HALL 
O.INE  Cobiu.Crit.\.  16  A  jibbering  disposition  to 'break 
into  ecstasies  '.  1898  Wcstm.  Gaz.  ^5  May  3/2  The  proud 
passenger.. mayjibber  with  fright.  1900  Ibid.  12  Sept.  4  j 
They  decline  to  learn,  .and  jibber  when  corrected. 

Jibbet(t,  Jibbong,  obs.  ff.  GIBBET,  GEEBCNG. 

Jibbings:  see  JIB  v^ 

Jib-boom.  Naut,  [f.  JIB  $b.i  +  BOOM  st>2]  A 
spar  run  out  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  to 
which  the  tack  of  the  jib  is  lashed,  and  beyond 
which  is  sometimes  extended  \b&  fly  ing  jib- boom. 

1748  Anson's  Voy.  n.  ix.  226  One  of  the  sail-m;ikers  mates 
was  fishing  from  the  end  of  the  gib-boom.  1752  CHAMBLRS 
Cycl.  s.v.  Ship  (Plate),  Flying  Jibbbooiit  [no  simple  jib- 
boom  shown].  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1776),  Jib- 
Boom^.  .This  boom,  .is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  bowsprit  forward,  to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
lop-mast.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xxxv,  To  prepare  for 
action,  and  keep  close  order,  which  means,  to  have  your 
flying  jib-boom  in  at  the  sturn  windows  of  the  ship  a  head 
of  you.  1878  Masque  of  Poets  55  Out  on  the  jibboom  in  a 
gale  He  went  in  the  darkness  to  furl  a  sail. 

Jibby-horse.  tcf-  dial-  (E.Angl.)>'%,  a  giil 

dressed  in  showy  finery.]     (See  quot.  1825.) 

[c  1440  Protnp.  Pan1.  192/2  Gybbe,  horse,  tnafnii^un.} 
1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n.  xxxvi.  (1631)  no  Know- 
ledge  disdaincs  the  rattles  and  gibby  horses  of  the  world. 
(11825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Jibhy-ho*sct  a  showman's 
horse  decorated  with  particolored  trappings,  plumes,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  transferred  to  a  human  subject. 

Jib-crack,  obs.  variant  of  GIMCRACK. 

Jib-door.  [Origin  unascertained.]  A  door 
flush  with  the  wall  in  which  it  stands,  and  usually 
painted  or  papered  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  it. 

1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fain.  II.  159  Emma., 
darted  out  through  a  gib-door,  covered  with  pictures,  which 
had  struck  her  eye  while  he  was  speaking.  1820-22  PYNE 
IVine  <V  IValnnts  ,  1824)  II.  ix.  132  The  delighted  bookseller 
opened  a  jib  door,  .that  went  from  the  side  of  the  shop  to  a 
.steep  narrow  staircase.  1852  LOMAX  &  GUNYON  Encytl. 
Archit.  s.v.,  The  use  of  a  jib-door  is  to  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  an  apartment,  where  only  one  door  is  wanted, 
nearer  to  one  end  of  the  partition  than  the  other. 

Jibe,  variant  of  GIBE  sb.  and  v.,  GYBE  v. 

Jibe  (d^sib),  v.  U.S.  Also  gibe.  [Origin 
obscure :  perh.  phonetically  related  to  chime :  see 
CHIME  v.  8,  gc.]  intr.  To  chime  in  (with}\  to 
be  in  harmony  or  accord  ;  to  agree. 

1813  Sporting  Mag,  XLII.  122  It  however  cunicle-izes or 
gibes  in  but  too  well  with  the  passing  anecdotes  of  the  day. 
1855  Doesticks  xiv.  113,  I  attempting  to  sing  the  words 
of 'Old  Hundred ',  while  the  lady  played  the  Jenny  Lind 
polka,  which  didn't  seem  to  jibe.  1860  BARTLETT  Amtri- 
dinisnis  245  To  jibe  \fd.  1877  to  gibt\,  to  suit,  agree, 
harmonize.  1871  '  MARK  TWAIN  '  Screamers  xxix,  The 
piece  you  happened  to  be  playing  . .  didn't  seem  to  gibe 
with  the  general  gait  of  the  picture  that  was  passing  at 
the  time.  1894  Nation  (N.  Y.J  LIX.  311/1  The  dislike 
. .  of  Trilby's  posing  for  the  '  altogether ',  doesn't  jibe  with 
the  author's  authoritative  declaration  that  to  all  artists  .. 
1  nothing  is  so  chaste  as  nudity  '. 

Jiblet,  variant  of  GIBLET. 

I!  Jiboya  (d5iboi-a).  [Tupi^/^/rt  \boia  =  ser- 
pent).] A  Brazilian  name  of  the  great  BOA,  also 
called  boigita^i't. 

[1648  W.  Piso  DC  Mcd.  Brasil.  m.  y.  Boiguacu  iive 
liboya,  serpent ium  omnium  facile  maximus.]  1712  W. 
ROGERS  I  'oy.  52  That  Monster  call'd  Jiboya,  or  the  Roebuck- 
Serpent,  which  I  enquir'd  after.  1774  GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist. 
VII.  225.  1839  Kncycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XX.  145/1  Boa  con- 
strictor,  Linn.,  .is  met  with  in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  in  woody 
districts. .  .It  is.. commonly  known  by  the  name  of  yilwyit, 

f  Jie,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  JKE  ^.,  to  move,  turn. 

1728  RAMSAY  Vision  .\.\il,  Ay  jieand,  and  flieand,  Round 
lyk  a  wedder-cock. 

Jiff,  colfaq.     Short  for  JlFFY. 


grasps  the  creature  in  a  jiff. 

Jiffle  (d^i'f'l),  ^.  NowoYa/.  [Origin  obscure  : 
cf.  JUFFLE  v.]  intr.  To  shuffle,  to  fidget. 

1674  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  .Stlv.  134  Jogging  on  in  a  jiffling 
way,  they  lag  behind  at  every  bearing,  as  they  come  up 
more  or  less  at  every  jetting.  1799  W.  TAYLOK  in  Monthly 
Mit^'.  VII.  i ^9  You  limp'd  and  jiffled  for  a  long  while 
after.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Tojijfflc,  to  shuffle.  1'trths.  1877 
N.  IV. Line.  Gloss.,  yiffle,  to  fidget.  titg&E.Atietta»GI»u., 
Jiffling,  fidgety. 

Jiffy  (dji-fi).  (ottoq.  Also  8  jeffy,  9  jiffey. 
[Origin  unascertained.]  A  very  short  space  of 
time ;  only  in  such  phrases  as  in  a  jiffy,  in  a  trice. 

1785  Plnnrhhausen's  Trav.  xxiii.  (1792)  96  In  six  jiffies  I 
found  myself  and  all  my  retinue  . ,  at  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
1796  GROSE  Did.  Vulgar  Tongue  s.v.,  It  will  be  done  in 
a  jeffy  :  it  will  be  done  in  a  short  space  of  time,  in  an  in- 
stant. 1833  MAKXYAT  P.  Simple  xiii,  We  were  ordered  to 
South  America;  and  the  trade  winds  took  us  there  in  a 
jiffey.  a  1845  HOOD  T.  Truaiftl  xxxv,  In  half  a  jiffy,  or 
less  than  thai.  1880  SruRGEON  J.  Ploitflim.  Pict.  100  They 
have  wonderful  plans  for  doing  everything  in  :.  jiffy. 


JIG. 

sb.  Forms:  6  Ac.  icig,  6-7  iyg, 
iigge,iygge,  gigge,  7  gig,  ijgge,  7-8  jigg,  7-  jig. 
[Origin  uncertain.  Often  assumed  to  be  identical 
with  OK.  giguc  a  kind  of  stringed  instrument,  a 
rude  fiddle,  It.  and  Sp.  giga,  MHO.  gigc,  GUI. 
gtigc  ;  but  as  to  this  there  are  difficulties  ;  the  OF. 
word  had  none  of  the  senses  of  jig,  it  was  also  oba. 
long  before  jig  is  known  to  have  existed ;  moreover, 
moa.F.£fyM£  the  dance,  and  dance  tune  exemplified 
1680)  is  not  a  continuation  of  OF.  gigite^  but  is  saM 
by  Darmesteter  to  have  been  simply  adopted  from 
Eng.  jig.  In  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  word,  the  order  of  senses  here  pre- 
sented is  provisional ;  those  in  6  are  in  part  directly 
from  the  stem  of  JIG  v. 
At 


g  .. 
ical!' 


1881  Jei--KtRit:«i  JFrW  Magic  I.  ii.  25  The  sight  of  the 
white  steam,  and  the  humming  of  the  fly-wheel,  always  ^et 
Bcvii  '  on  the  jig  ',  as  the  village  folk  called  it,  to  get  to  the 
machinery. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance  ;  a  rapid  lively 
dance-tune  ;  spec,  one  in  triple  rhythm  (usually 
6-8  or  12-8)  used  as  the  last  movement  of  a 
suite  voftener  in  the  Fr.  form  GICVE  or  It.  GIGA). 

1588  SHAKS,  L.  L.  L.  iv.  Hi.  168  To  see  great  Hercules 
whipping  a  Gigge,  And  profound  Salomon  tuning  a  lygge. 


1593  DoxNt  Sa.f.  iv.  147  As  tidier*  still,  Though  they  be 
paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will  Thrust  one  more  lig  upon 
you.  i6»t  BURTON  Aitat.  Mel.  it.  11.  vi.  Hi,  The  sound  of 


those  Gigges  and  Hornpipes.  1649  LOVELACE  Poems  (1864) 
128  In  the  same  key  with  monkeys  jiggs  Or  dirges  of  pro- 
scribed piggs.  1674  PLAYFORD  Skill  Mus.  Pref.  9  Our  late 
solemn  Musick  is  now  justled  out  of  esteem  by  the  new 
Corants  and  Jigs  of  Foreigners.  1747  H.  WALPOI.E  Lett. 
(1846)  II.  177  They  sing  to  jigs,  and  dance  to  church  music. 
1878  BROWNING  Poets  Cruise  cxi.\,  What  some  player-prig 
Means  for  a  grave  tune  though  it  proves  a  jig, 

f  3.  A  song  or  ballad  of  lively,  jocular,  or  mock- 
ing (often  scurrilous'  character.  (In  I7th  c.  applied 
in  mockery  to  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms.) 

1570  FOXK  A.  #  M.  (ed.  2)  I.  470  The  Scottish  Gigges 
and  rymes  were  these.  Long  berdes  hartles,  Paynted  hoode?, 
witles.  1390  MARLOA-E  Ediv.  If,  n.  ii,  The  fleering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgrace,  have  made  thisjig  ;  '  Maids  of 
England,  sore  may  you  mourn,  For  your  lemans  you  have 
lost  at  Bannocksbourn,  With  a  heave  and  a  ho!1  1611 
FLORIO.  Chiarantana,  a  kinde  of  Caroh  or  song  full  of  leap- 
ings  Hke  a  Scotish  gigge.  1621  MOLLE  CV(/«mt>'.  Liv.  Libr. 
v.  ii.  322  In  praise  of  him  certaine  jygges  were  made.  16. . 
Roxb.  Beill.  II.  257  .1/i-m  in  .'/<^>«,  In  wine  we  call  for  bawdy 
jiggs,  Catzoes,  rumbillowSj  whirligigs,  c  1657  Ctnt.  Art.agst. 
Clergy  in  J.  Walker  Suffer.  Clergy  (1714)  82  The  singing  of 
Hopkins's  P>.il ms,  which  lie  called  Hopkins's  jiggs.  1673 
R.  LEIGH  Transp.  Reh.  17  Having  had  our  Geneva  Jigg, 
let  us  advance. 

f  4.  A  light  performance  or  entertainment  of  a 
lively  or  comical  character,  given  at  the  end,  or  in 
an  interval,  of  a  play.  Obs. 

Perhaps  originally  mainly  consisting  of  song  and  dance 
(quot.  1632),  but  evidently  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  farce. 

a  159*  GREENE  Jas.  II',  i.  Interl.,  Here  see  I  good  fond 
actions  In  thy  jig.  1603  SHAK.-..  Ham.  \\.  ii.  5^2  He's  for  a 
ligge.  or  a  tale  of  Baudry.  1611  COTGR.,  Farce,.,  the  lyg 
at  the  end  of  an  Enterlude,  wherein  some  pretic  knauerie 
is  acted.  1632  D.  LUPTON  Land.  $  Countrcy  x\,  Most 
commonly  when  the  play  is  done,  you  shal  haue  a  ligge 
or  dance  of  all  trads,  they  mean  to  put  their  legs  to  it,  as 
well  as  their  tongs.  1654  GAYTON  Picas.  Xotcs  iv.  iii.  187 
Untill  the  sad  Catastrophe  shews  the  Play  to  be  a  jig,  all 
mockery  and  mirth.  1700  Playhouse  Advt.  in  Flying  Post 
4  July,  Miss  Evans's  Jigg  and  Irish  dance.  1728  POPE  Dune. 
in.  238  A  fire,  a  jigg,  a  oattle,  and  a  ball.  1864  SHAW  Hist. 
Eng.Lit.  vi.  11875)  125  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  or  occasion- 
ally perhaps  between  the  acts,  the  clown  or  jester  performed 
what  was  called  *jig. 

6-  A  piece  of  sport,  a  joke ;  a  jesting  matter,  a 
trifle ;  a  sportive  trick  or  cheat.  The  jig  is  up=- 
'  the  game  is  up ',  it  is  all  over.  Now  dial,  or  slang. 

IUB  NASHE  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  ^  38  Let  not  your  shops  be 
infected  with  anie  such  goose  gyhlets  or  stinking  garbadge, 
as  the  lygs  of  newsmongers.  1627  E.  F.  Hist.  Ediv.  II, 
(1680)  66  As  with  a  Jigg  of  State  might  catch  them  naked. 
1663  Flagellutn>  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  27  When  the  Major 


Hut  not  one  of  these  steps  is  certain  ;  in  patticular  the  senses 
and  chronology  of  JIG  v.  offer  difficulties.] 

1.  A  lively,  rapid,  springy  kind  of  dance. 

£1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iv.  58  Sum  1m  is,  new 
cum  to  toun,  With  jeigis  to  mak  thame  joly ;  bum  luvi.s 
dance  vp  and  doun,  To  meiss  thair  malancoly.  1599  MAN- 
SION Set?,  i'illanie  x,  The  Orbes  celestial!  Will  cLiumt: 
Kemps  ligge.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  A>>o  \\.  i.  78  Wooin; 
is  hot  and  hasty  Hke  a  Scotch  ijgge  (and  full  as  fantastic 
1624  BP.  HALL  Strra.  ff.unpt^n  Crt.  Sept.,  Surely  jiggs 
at  a  Funeral . .  are  things  prodigiously  unseasonable.  1634 
MILION  Comas  952  All  the  swain?,  that  there  abide  \Vith 
rural  dance  resort,  1775  A.  ULRNABY  Trav.  _•! 
When  the  company  are  pretty  well  tired  with  country 
dances,  it  is  usual  to  dance  jiggs.  1843  LEVER  7-  Hinton 
xvii.  (1878)  124  The  whole  party  would  take  hands  and 
dance  round  the  table  to  the  measure  of  an  Irish  jly;. 
fb.  St.  Vitus's  jig:  St.  Vitus's  dance,  chorea. 

170*  BAYXAWD  Cold  Baths  \\.  (1700)  377  A  Youth  that  had 
lost  the  use  of  hU  Limbs  by  a  sort  of  a  Chorea  sancti  Viti 
(called  Saint  Vitus's  Jigg). 

c.  [f.  JIG  v.]  Fidgety  movement :  in  phr.  on  the 
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r.i-NYAv    Jtrui.   Sinner  Sarcd  (i8&V    I,M    By  jiggs    and 
i  quirks,  which  he  belpeththem  io.     1735 
:i    arch   merry  triple.     1848 
(Kanwr),  1  know'd  the  jig  was  up.     1861  1  . 

Georges  iv.  (186*)  ^4  Her  jig>,  and  ;  ,  and  her 

tcur>.      1894  UpWKLLS  in  ini,.  1'he  die 

•in:  jig  is  up,  the  fat's  in  the  \\ 

6.  A  name  variously  applied  in  tliltcrent   trades 
to  mechanical  cootrivanc  i>lc   machines 

for  performing  acts  nr   j  :  une  of  which 

arise  directly  from  uses  of  Jit;  :•.,  while  in  others 
the  sense  is  little  more  than 'dodge',  'device', 
'  contrivance ' :  see  the  iiuots.  sp\  c .  b.  A  ma- 
chine or  contrivance  for  jigging  or  dressing  ore  by 
shaking  it  up  jerkily  in  a  (luid  medium  ^see  Jit; 
v.  5)  =  JIGUKK  s&.1  3  b.  c.  A  contrivance  of 
various  kinds  for  catching  fish  :  sec  quots.,  and  cf. 
GIG  j<M  d.  Coal-mining.  A  sleep  tramway  on 
which  the  loaded  trucks  as  they  descend  draw  up 
the  empty  trucks  by  means  of  a  cable  passing  round 
a  drum  or  worked  by  wheels;  also  called  jinny. 

1875   KMI.III    /Y..7.   .I/a/*..   T/i'-    *•    A  handy  tool.     The 
name    is  applied   to  various  devices,   and   in    many  trades 
small  and  simple  machines  are  called  jigs.    In  the  armorer's 
•-et  of  tools  we  find  cited, — Drilling-jig.    Filing 
ji:;.     Sluivi:i--ji^.     Tapping-ji^.      1881   GRKEM  K  Gt 
!•>'  D  .  •  .-llii'i-TN  and  uther  louls  lit'    • 

the  stock  and  its  angle  with  the  banel  is  obtained. 
b.     1877    RUM.M)    .\'!<itist.    Mines   -V    Mining  424    No 
iple  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  better  adapted 
to    the  stpamtion    of  minerals  than    the   intermittent  and 
impulsive  action  of  some  fluid  medium  on  the  crushed  ore. 
The  best  re.siilt.s  thus  far  obtained  are  from  machines  knoun 
as  '  jigs',  which  employ  the  above  principle. 

C.      1858  ,V.    1*.  Tribune  22  July  (Hartlett1,  A  long,  stout 
line,  at  the  end  uf  which  was  ,t  :  piece 

of  pewter,  terminated  by  a  large  hook.  This  apparatus  he 
called  a  jig.  1873  J-Jontt  *  Stream  j  Oct.  i  .•-•  The  Shoals 
are  fished  with  a  jig',  a  three-pronged  harpoon,  fastened 
to  a  long  wooden  handle.  1883  /''isfu'rw*  /L".I ////-.  Ciital. 

:  J.95  Jifis  an<l  drails  for  the  capture  of  cod,  ..  mackerel 
ji^s  formerly  extensively  used.  1897  R.  KIPLING  Capt, 
Courageous  145  Every  soul  aboard  hung  over  his  squid-jig 
— a  piece  of  lead  painted  red  and  armed  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  circle  of  pins  bent  backward  like  half-opened  umbrella 
ribs.  1897  Outing  \\}.  S,'  XXX.  258/1  Harry.  .leaned  over 
to  watch  critically  the  action  of  the  bune  jigs,  as  they 
played  in  the  water.  They  darted  from  side  to  side  without 
whirling,  thus  closely  imitating  a  wounded  fish. 

d.     1866  /W/jv   Tel.  26  Jan.  6/3  The  spot  where  it  was 
ignited  was  shown  to  be  the  first  level  on  the  north  .-idt  near 

j  the  top  of  the  jig.  1893  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Jigs^ 
term  used  in  North  Staffordshire  in  the  steep  measures  to 

!  describe  the  road  down  which  the  trams  are  sent,  ihc  full 
trams  pulling  the  empty  ones  up. 

7.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  horse,  a  person,  etc. 
i    colloq. 

1706  M'otnicn  World  Dilated 'i  1708)  54  Vp  he  [a  sailor) 
!  hoists  himself  a  Trip  upon  his  Jig  of  a  Horse,  and  sticks  a> 
'  close  ..  as  if  he  was  got  cross  a  Yard -arm.  1781  KKNI  HAM 
|  Wks.  <' 184/5)  X.  ioj  This  Lord  and  Lady  Tractun  are  the 
!  queerest  jigs  you  ever  saw. 

8.  Comb.,  as  'v  senses  1-4)  jig-dantcr.  -giiwi  adj., 
:    -like  adj.,  -maker  \  jig-backed  a.}  having  a  twist 
I    in  the  back;   jig-brow  (Coal-mining},  an  under- 
ground incline  on  which  a  jig  or  jinny  (see  6  d) 

,    works,    also    called    jinny -road;    jig-chain    (see 

1    quot.);    jig-clog,  a  clog  worn  in  dancing  a  jig ; 

.  jig-mould,  a  mould  into  which  melted  lead  is 
poured  to  form  the  shank  of  a  jig  (sense  6c  ;  jig- 
pin,  '  a  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  turn-beam-, 
and  prevent  them  from  turning'  (Webster,  1828). 
See  also  Jii;-s.\w. 
1821  Sporting  Mag.  VIII.  262  It  was  discovered  that,  from 

1  a  wrench,  she  [a  mare)  was  also  'jig-backed.  1881  RAYMOND 
Mining  Gloss.,  *•  fig-brow.  1900  Daily  AV;c5  ir  Jan.  73 
Then  we  went  to  the  face,  up  some  of  the  'jig  brows  ',  the 
roads  running  off  at  right  angles  from  this  pony  track. 
1881  RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,  *jig-<:nain,  a  chain  hooked  to 
the  back  of  a  skip  and  running  round  a  post,  to  prevent  its 
too  rapid  descent  on  an  inclined  plane.  1897  Daily  Nnvs 
5  Feb.  9/5  A  card,  on  which  he  was  described  as  '  the 
champion  clog  and  'jig  dancer'.  1611  U.  J..\SDN  Catiline 
Ded.,  Posterity  ..  shall  know,  that  you  dare,  in  these  "jig- 
given  times,  to  countenance  a  legitimate  Poem.  1835  Court 
Mag.  VI.  24/2  It  is  a  "jig-like  sort  of  tune.  1899  Daily 
Nr.vs  20  Apr.  5/3  With  the  exception  of  a  jig-like  presto,  . . 
the  Fantasia  is  less  remarkable  for  idea  or  effect  than  for 
skilful  instrumentation.  i6oa  SHAKS.  Ham.  in.  ii.  131  Oh 
God,  your  onely  Migge-maker  :  what  should  a  man  do,  but 
be  metric.  1633  FORD  Love's  Sacr,  ir.  i,  Petrarch  was  a 
dunce,  Dante  ajigmaker. 

Jig  (d^ig),  v.   Also  7  gig,  (gidge).    [Closely  re- 
lated to  JIG  sb.  (q.v.),  but  not  known  so  early.     In 
some  senses  it  approaches  obs.  Y.giguer  (151! 
to  gambol,  freak,  sport,  nasalized  ghtgucr  to  leap, 

:   kick,  wanton  (which  is  app.  not  related  to  Or.    . 
gigtte  ;  but  this  resemblance  may  be  merely  acci-    , 
dental,  or  due  to  parallel  onomatopoeic  influence,  the 
large  number  of  words  into  whicny/^-  enters  indi- 
cating that  it  has  been  felt  tobe  a  natural  expression 
of  a  jerking  or  alternating  motion.     See  the  words 
following,  and  cf.  FIG,  FRIG.     Some  of  the  senses 
evidently  arose  independently  from  JIG  sb.,  and  the 
historical  order  of  the  whole  is  unascertained.] 
1.  a.  trans.  To  sing  or  play  as  a  jig(  or  in  the 


JIGAMAREE 

.-a   the  feete,  humour  it  with 
ei< .     1633  FOKD  /  [,  Make 

:  rhymers  ;  they'll  jij 
wretLii-  •  ,;ics. 

b.  t>  e   a  jij'  or  other  Ihely  dance  j. 

'7*9  1'  '  upon  the 

-  •-!»  M,       !    WuT/n/f ,/*//.  \evmlc- 

•    for   »ix 
boon.    i8i7CAKLYi.L  Fr.Rtv.llLv.  iOVhile  i: 

..  hardly  jigged  iii-elf  out. 

C.  intr.  To  dance  a  jig ;  to  dance  in  a  rapid, 
jerky,  lively  fashion,     \\sof0jiftt. 

l6?»       ,!/  3,3        PQJ 

"  l!Jy  h-'  :  Johnny  has  got  hU  Joan,  To 

l»B  "•  j'»  'Jig  it  up  and  down  !     1713  STEELF 

.,nardian  No.  147  p  j  'the   bride  thought!' 


_    ..jougni!- 

about  the  room.     1764  FOOT  E  Mayor  o/G.  n.  Wfa.  1799  '• 

187  Are  all  UK-  il?  why  then 

I.  "ill  jig   together.  ~     " 

Abb.  \  in. 


— .  ---0-B — ,  ......i  my  locum  tentn* 

«W    IjnUJIg   together.     1798   JAN,  .<rtka*$. 

and  I  are  to  stand  up  and  jig  it 


nounliy 
bobbed, 


now  perceived  "the  "Tic,  and   how   Kitch'inman  had    fooled         Style  of  a  jig  (see  JlO  sb.  2,  3).    *<>&• 

him,  he  could  have  pulled  the  Hair  off  his  Head.     1688  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  m.  i.  11  lo  Iigge  off  a  tune  at  the    I 


together  a^ain.      1883^  Cornh.  Mtt$.  June  718  The 

;i    llie  Uau  >' 
capered,  jigged  and  grinned. 

d.     tc  , ,  .  it.      I  o  ploy  the  fiddle  briskly. 

1780  MAVNH  Sit'tir  (/««  n.  ,\xiv,  Jock  Willison.  a  >-ulur 
bicti,  \\*ha,  for  the  fiddle,  left  hia  trade,  Jigg'd  ii  i. 
than  he  sped. 

2.  intr.  To  move  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro 
with  a  rapid  jerky  motion  ;  in  quot.  1886  of  a  fish 

-  JICGEK  i'.1 
i6o4SiiAK.  Ham.  Ul  •/.  gidge] 

and  ami!-  ;ie  God.-,  creatures,  and 

make  your  \\i\\.-  -.   c.        1713   ( 

SI.A  Misc.  /'.v/;/i  28  1'tiillis  .  .  Kept  time  with  every  thrilling 
Close,  And  ji^M  upon  her  sr  at.  1869  I  .'  ,'rna  /'. 

xxx,  The  girls'  feet  were  already  jij^iu,;.  1876  T.  HARDY 
Kthfll't  rta  jiSguJ  ui  His  hands  um!<  and  his 

pcrsuii  ji.  d    <lnvu    up'jti   Iii,  to--,      1886   H.    P. 

WELLS  Antct.  ^uuiu'tt  I- uhennan  160  He  [a  jj  Ib.  salmon) 
begins  to  jig— a  scries  of  sho, ; 

b.  trait*.   To  move  (any  thing,  with  a  light  jeiky 
motion ;  to  jerk  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down. 

1710  Dum-ay  Cray  in  Wliitclaw  /  '1875)82, 

I  maun  sit  the  lertati:;  day  An'  jeeg  the  cradle  w  i  my  tae. 
1834  M.  SCOTT  Critisc  Midge  (1863'  60  The  rushing  water 
. .  closing  in  on  the  rudder  making  it  cheep  a-,  it  was  jigged 
from  side  to  side  with  a  bu/zing  gurgle.  1888  Sit.  Aftter. 
29  Dec.  403/2  When  the  carriage  [of  a  ;>awmill)  is  to  be 

i.k.the  lever  manipulating  the  rock  shaft  i 
from  the  saw. 

3.  intr.    To   move   in    unison   with  ;    to  agree, 
'jump',  chime  with.  rare. 

1838  I' rase  r  5  Af'iff.  XVII.  63  My  manhood  cannot  to  it 
stoop  :  It  jigs  not  with  my  wants  or  wishes. 

f4.  trans.  To  put  off  with  a  trick  (see  TIG 
sb.  5).  Obs. 

1633  FORD  Ltri'e's  Sa<-r.  m.  iii.  Do  not  think  the  gloss  Of 
smooth  evasion.  .Shall  jig  me  off;  I'll  know't,  1  vow  I  will. 

5.  To  dress  to  separate  the  coarser 
and  finer  portions,  by  ^baking  it  under  water  in 
a  sieve  or  a  box  with  perforated  bottom,  or  by 
means  of  a  machine  operating  in  a  similar  way. 

1778  PKVCK  Mitt.  Ccrtutl*.  535  This  coarser  ;.ue.  .iajigged 
pure  and  clean,  if  it  be  well  given  for  On-.  Ibid.  Gloss. 
*-  v-  y*££i"ff'  1°  the  Lead  Mines,  the  liy^ed  Ore  goes  by 
the  name  of  Peasy.  1855  <.\>nt:fall  ?jS  The  ores  are  now 
given  to  boys,  who  jig  them,  or  shake  them  in  a  sieve  under 
water,  by  which  means  the  ore  or  heavy  part  keeps  at  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  spar,  or  refuse,  is  scraped  from  the  top 
1875  1.  H.  Coi.i  INS  Mttal  Mini'ig  11-'  The  best  ore  ' 
so  crushed  is  ready  for  sale,  but  the  seconds  has  next  to  be 
'  J'Ssed  '.  . .  The  sieves  are  made  to  move  up  and  down  for 
a  few  minutes  with  a  pcculiai  jerking  motion  while  dipping 
in  water. 

6.  To  catch  (a  fish)  by  jerking  a  hook  into  its 
body;   to  catch  with  a  jig  (sec  JIG  /*.  6c).     b. 
intr.  To  tish  with  a  jig. 

1883  CHAM.  HALLOCK  Sportsman's  C,n  stlientev.  <•': 
Keep  the  line  constantly  in  motion,  and  half  the  time  you 
will  'jig'  them  in  the  belly,  tail  or  side,  as  the  finny  mass 
moves  over  the  hook. 

7.  To  shape  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  jigger  (»ee 
JIGGER  s&.1  5  a). 

1865  [see  JK-GINI.  :'/'/.  j/1.  ^]. 

8.  In    Wtll-ba  :e  with  the  aid   of  a 
spring-pole,  which  jerks  up  the  rods  and  drill  after 
the  stroke.     ( 

Jig-a-jig,  jig-a-jog,  imitative  words  expressing 
reiteration  or  alternation  of  light,  short,  jerky 
movements  'see  JIG  v.  2.  JOG  v.  3, ;  they  may  be 
used  a.  as  adv.  with  a  jigging  or  jogging  motion  ; 
b.  as  adj.  having  such  a  motion  ;  c.  as  si>.  -such 
motion  itself;  d  !i  a  way. 

1601  DEKKEK  Satimn.  \Vks.  1673  I.   in   Thou  shall  be 

!,  drawne  I  meane,   Coachl,  Coacht,  thou  shall  ryde 

1614    K    I    -.'.v   Bank.  Fair  Induct.,  Her 

would  h.i   nude  you  such  a  lig-a-iogge  i'  the  boothes,  you 

should  ha'  thought  an  Earthquake  had  been  in  the  Fayre. 

1659  TORRIANO,  Baaoldrt:  ..  to  play  at  litter-totter,  gigg- 

ajoggie.     1837  HAmnrxi  '  V/,i  P<xtr.  xxix,  Ii  was  a  regular 

jig-a-jig.     It-id.,  The  whole  company,  .were  ji;  a  jigging  up 

and  down. 

Jigamaree  ,d^i  gamar< ).  dial,  or  colloq.  Also 
}igg-,  g'8--  [An  arbitrary  humorous  formation  f. 
JIG  sfr.  'senses  5-6  :  cf.  JIGGUMBOB,  also  -jihig- 
:f,  and  the  like.] 

1.  (See  quots.) 

1847-78  HALLIWILL,  ^iggatnaret.  amanoruvre.  I'ar.  dial. 
1864  WEBSTER,  Jiggantarte,  a  sportive  or  cunning  trick  ;  a 
maneuver,  tfolloi.  and  lm>. »  1890  Ctnt.  Diet.,  Jifamartt. 


JIGGER. 

2.  A  fanciful  contrivance,  which  the  speaker 
thinks  ridiculous  or  worthless. 

1844  Major  Jones's  Courtship  (Bartlett  i,  Mary  was  sewin' 
something  mighty  fine  with  ruffles  and  jigamarees  all 
around  it.  1848  JONES  Sk.  Trav.  g  \  Farmer  liyin'  fineries 
and  northern  gigainarees  of  one  kind  or  another,  a  1860 
A'.  y.  Spirit  of  the  Tunes  (Bartlett',  The  '  housekeeper's 
friend  ',  that  ere  jigamaree  the  wimmin  scrubs  with,  instead 
of  going  on  their  hands  and  knees  as  they  used  to, 

Jigambob,  variant  of  JIGGUJIBOB. 

Jig.g  by  jowl :  see  CHEEK  sl>.  5. 

t  JiggaloTum.  Obs.  colloq.  [Cf.  JIGAMAKEE.] 
A  fanciful  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle. 

1613  H.  KINO  Halfc-pennyw.  Wit  Ded.  A  ij  b,  I  see  my 
infenours  . .  torment  the  Print  daily  with  lighter  trifles  and 
liggalorums  then  my  russet  Hermit  is. 

Jiggambob,  jiggembob,  var.  JIGGUMBOB. 

Jigger  idji-gaj),  sbl    Also  6  gygger,  7  giger, 

8  jiger,  8-9  gigger.     [In  some  senses,  agent-noun 

from  JIG  ».;  the  relationship  of  others  is  obscure.] 

I.  1.  One  who  'jigs'  or  dances  a  jig.     Also,  in 

dial.,  An  odd-looking  person,  a '  guy '.  Cf.  JIG  sb.  7. 

1675  COTTON  Scoffer  scofft  ,68  1'entu.  .  .O  how  I'le  trip  it 
at  thy  wedding.  Paris.  Nay,  you'r  a  jigger,  we  all  know. 
1825  BROCKETS,  Jigger,  an  airy,  swaggering  person.  'A 
comical  jigger'.  1880  Jamifsons  Diet.,  "Jigger,  a  term  of 
reproach  or  disrespect. 

IL  2.  Naut.  a.  A  small  tackle  consisting  of 
a  double  and  a  single  block  and  a  fall,  used  for 
various  purposes ;  esp.  one  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship. 

17*6  G.  ROBERTS  4  Vrs.  Voy.  119  To  enable  the  little  Boy 
to  hold  on.  I  made  him  a  Jigger  with  a  Block  fix'd  to  the 
Cable,  and  a  Rope  reev'd  through  it,  so-  that  having  a 
double  Purchase  (etc.).  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789) 
s.v.,  The  jigger  is.  .useful  when  the  cable  is  either  slippery 
with  mud  .,  or  when  it  is  stiff  and  unwieldy.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxii.  66  The  sails  were  furled  with  great 
care,  the  bunts  triced  up  by  jiggers.  1847  KEY  Rectn'. 
H.  .If.  S.  Gorgon  (1866.)  28  Bousing  the  casks  close  to  the 
ships  side  with  a  jigger. 

D.  A  small  sail:  seequot.  1867. 

1831  (implied  m  jigger-mast :  see  8].  1867  SMVTH  Sailor's 
Word-bk.,  Jigger,  ..a  small  sail  rigged  out  on  a  mast  and 
boom  from  the  stern  of  a  cutter,  etc.  1894  Times  i  June 
n/4  To  steady  her.  .a  jigger  was  run  up  at  the  stern. 

c.  Short  for  rigger-mast :  see  8. 

1880  Times  23  Oct.  5/4  She  has  four  masts,  the  fore  and 
mam  masts  carrying  yards,  a  large  spread  of  fore  and  aft 
canvas  being  provided  for  the  mizzenmast  and  the  jigger. 

d.  A  small  vessel  of  the  smack  type  furnished 
with  a  'jigger'  sail :  see  b;  a  similar  vessel  used 
as  a  fishing-vessel  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  N.  America. 

1860  BARTLKTT  Diet.  Amer.,  Jigger,  a  small  fishing 
vessel.  New  England.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.,  Jigger 
.  .3.  .e.  A  fishing-vessel  whose  rig  corresponds  to  that  of  a 
cutter,  excepting  a  small  mizzen  in  the  stern.  1891  Times 
16  Oct.  9/6  The  jigger  Petril,  of  Port  Bannatyne,  with 
gravel,  is  supposed  to  have  foundered,  as  she  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  leaving  Blairmore. 

3.  Milling,    a.  One  who  dresses  or  '  jigs '  ore ; 
see  JIG  v.  5.     b.  An  apparatus  for  dressing  ore 
and  separating  it  into  layers  of  varying  fineness ; 
consisting  wholly  or  essentially  of  a  sieve,  or  a  box 
with  holes,  which  is  shaken  up  and  down  in  water, 
or  into  which  water  is  forced. 

1778  PRYCE  Min.  Cormib.  234-5  The  jigger  holds  a  coarse 
wire  sieve  ..  while  another  person  throws  the  unclean  Ore 
into  the  sieve,  which  the  jigger  dips  into  the  water  and 
shakes  twice  or  thrice.  Ibiii.  Gloss,  s.v.  Jigging,  [The 
larger  particles  of  ore]  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jigging-sieve 
or  Jigger.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  *  Mining  49,, 
J  he  mining  laboratory  now  contains  . .  a  little  hand-jigger, 
a  rotary  pulverizer,  and  a  fan-blower. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  catching  fish  :    --  JIG  sb.  6c.    ' 
1815  Storting  Mag .  XLV.  153  Cod  lines  and  pouting.and 

Jigger  likewise.  1884  Wtekly  Scotsman  23  Feb.  1/6  The 
method  of  capturing  them  [cuttle  or  squid]  is  known  as 
Jigging,  the  jigger  consisting  of  a  number  of  hooks  radial-  i 
ing  from  a  fixed  center  of  lead.  No  hail  is  used.  The 
jigger  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  where  it  is  constantly  kept 
moving  up  and  down  til]  the  stiuid  is  felt  upon  it. 

5.  The  name  of  numerous  mechanical  contrivances    ' 
or  devices,  used  in   many  trades  and   operations. 
Among  these  may  be  specified 

a.  Pottery.  \  horizontal  lathe  used  in  china-making, 
p.  .Mining.  A  hook  or  similar  contrivance  for  attaching 
hutches  or  trams  to  a  hauling  rope,  or  for  coupling  them  t,j 
each  olher.  o.  A  loose  chain  used  as  a  warehouse  crane 
d.  A  small  roller,  or  a  set  of  rojlcrs  fitted  in  a  suspended 

.dilating  frame,  used  for  graining  leather,  e.  A  shoe- 
maker s  tool  for  polishing  the  edge  of  the  sole  of  a  boot 
1.  A  machine  for  hardening  and  condensing  a  felted  fabric 
by  repeated  quick  blows  from  rods,  by  a  rapidly  vibrating 
plal£n  °r  PIat?ns;  or  bV  an  intermittcnl  rolling  actioii! 
g.  billiards.  A  slang  name  for  the  supporting  rest,  used 
when  the  ball  is  too  far  off  to  be  reached  bV  the  cue  if  rested 
T  I)  ,£  •  ujH£  co°P«r's  drawing-knife  with  a  hollowing 
blade.  (Knight  Diet.  Mcch.)  1.  A  small  streel-railway  car 
drawn  by  one  horse.  V.  S.  j.  A  machine  worked  by  electricity 
d  indicating  by  means  of  a  pointer  dial  the  prices  at 
which  sales  are  made  on 'change.  U.S.  k.  MM.  'A  small 

Mgnt  which  it  is  necessary,  i,,   certain  cases,  to  add  to  a 

f n ^VV?    /•      co'ns  lo  make  a"  exact  P°un<*  in  weight  '. 
\>r.  /.  Hoskuig,  Royal  Mint.) 

a.  i8aS  J  NICHOLSON  O  feral.  Mechanic  463  For  formirur 
saucers,  and  other  small  circular  articles,  there  has  been 
recently  urn,  ||  vcr(ical  shaf  caM<.d  -^  „„ 

the    op  of  which   is   a  turned  head,  suited    to  receive  the 
mould   on  which  ,1  i  ,,n"l      ,88, 

Force/aw  Harks,  I  The  mould  that  gives  the 
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form  to  the  face  of  the  plate  or  saucer  is  fixed  on  a  horizontal 
lathe  called  a  i 

b.  1888  A7.  <$•  Q.  yth  ser.  VI.  322/2,  Jigger,  an  apparatus 
for  attaching  hutches  to  a  haulage  rope,  which  holds  by 
twisting  or  biting  the  rope. 

C.  1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Jigger  boy,  name 
Etrcn  (al  the  Millwall  Docks)  to  a  boy  working  a  jigger  or 
loose  chain.  Ibid.  s.v.  H'ork,  A  jigger,  ..  a  loose  chain 
worked  not  through  the  medium  of  a  crane,  but  by  hydraulic 
or  steam  power.  \qaa  Dundee  Advert.  21  Aug.  5  An  in- 
creased charge  for  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  jiggers. 


h.    ,  "  , .   :   '  :  J  -op  -.      i 

ich  are  engraved  either  with  grooves  or  with  an  imita- 
tion of  grain. 

e.  1850  J.  STRUTHERS  Poet.  Wks.  I.  Autobiog.  38  A  tool 
highly  esteemed  among  them  called  a  jigger. 

g.  1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xli.  (1857)  347  The  long 
cue  and  Ihe  'jigger  '. 

III.  Various  slang  uses.     (Possibly  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.) 

6.  A  door. 

1567  HARMAN  Caveat  (1869)  85  Dup  the  gygger. .  open  the 
doore.  1659  Caterpillers  anatomized,  Gigers  jacked, 
locked  doors.  1812  J.  H.  VAIX  Flash  Diet.,  Jigger,  a 
door.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  314  Such  men  are 
always  left  outside  the  jigger  (door)  of  the  houses. 
b.  A  prison  or  cell. 

1896  MAX  PKMBERTON  Puritan 's  Wife  xiii.  116,  I  would 
sooner  have  been  in  the  gigger  at  Newgate. 

7.  An  illicit  distillery. 

,824  Compl.  Hist.  Murder  Mr.  Wean  241  He  said  that 
Probert  and  two  others  were  in  the  jigger  at  Gill's  Hill. 
Ibid.  251,  I  kept  a  private  jigger  there,  and  it  was  never 
discovered.  1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  387  They 
carry  about  their  persons  pint  bladders  of  '  stuff',  or  'jigger 
stuff'  (spirit  made  at  an  illicit  still). 


was  adram  of  less  than  a  gill,  taken  [5  times  a  day]. ' 

IV.  8.  attrie.taA  Comb.,  as  jigger-block  (see 
quot.,  and  cf.  sense  2  a) ;  jigger-dubber  (slanj  , 
a  turnkey  (cf.  sense  6) ;  jigger-mast  Naut.,  (a)  a 
small  mast  at  the  stern,  on  which  a  jigger  (sense  2  b) 
is  hoisted ;  (6)  the  aftermost  mast  of  a  four-masted 
merchant  ship ;  jigger-pump,  (a)  a  force-pump 
mounted  on  a  portable  stand  and  usually  connected 
with  a  hose,  used  for  watering  flower-beds,  etc. ; 
(6)  see  quot. ;  jigger-tackle  Naut.  —  sense  2  a ; 
jigger-yard  Naut.,  a  yard  on  which  the  jigger 
(sense  2  b)  is  extended. 

1859  F.  A.  GRIFFITHS  Artil.  Man.  (1862)  107  If  the  strap 
be  continued,  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  at  the  end  of  the  block 


keys.  1831  TRELAWNEY  A  dr.  younger  Son  xxiv,  This  dow 
had  a  large  mast  forward,  and  a  jigger-mast  aft.  1835 
SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  -aid  I'ojt.  Explan.  Terms  16  Jigvr 
mast,  a  small  mast  at  the  stern,  with  a  sail  resemblinga  lu- 
sail.  1879  BLACK  Mac  leodcf  1).  xxxiv.  305  The  red  ensign 
clung  to  the  jigger-mast.  1894  Wcstm.  Gaz.  15  May  7/2 
Owing  to  the  frightful  rolling  of  the  ship  the  steel  masts 
gave  way,  all  coming  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
foremast,  the  mizen  Tower  mast,  the  jigger  lower  mast  and 
topmast,  and  the  bowsprit.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  *Jigger- 
fiimp,  a  pump  used  in  breweries  to  force  beer  into  vats. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  *  Jigger  Tackle,  a  light 
. .  tackle,  consisting  of  a  double  and  single  block.  ,707 
Gazetteer  in  Spirit  Pub.  Jrnls.  (1799)  I  76  D— n  me  !  if  I 
would  not  get  a  jigger-tackle  upon  you.  1842  J.  F.  COOPER 
Jack  o  Lantern  I.  182  Three  fair,  handsome  (lags  rose  to 
the  end  of  the  Ken-Follett's  *jigger-yard. 

Jigger  idgi-gai).  sb.-  Also  8  chiger,  y  chig- 
ger,  jigga.  [Corruption  of  CHIGOK.] 

1.   =  CHIGOK. 


1756,  '810,  i8w,  1868  (see  CHIGOE).  1781  SMUATHMAN  in 
Phil.  1  rans.  LXXI.  170,  I  know  nothing  similar,  except  in 
the  pule*  pencil-am  of  Linnaus,  the  jigger  of  the  West 
Indies.  1826  KIRBY  &  Sp.  Kntomol.  (1856)  IV.  53,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  celebrated  Chigoe  or  Jiggers,  called  also 
>igua,  lungua,  and  Pique.  1897  MARY  KIM.SLEV  W. 
. Ifnra  205  A  touch  of  fever  on  him  and  jiggers  in  his  feet. 
1899  />/.u<hr.  aaf.  Nov.  635/1  Several  Sepoys  were  suffer- 
ing Irom  that  African  pest  the  'jigger '. 

2.  Applied  in  U.S.  to  various  harvest-ticks,  such 
as  Leptus  amtncatnut  and  /..irrit,tns,  which  fasten 
on  the  human  skin  and  cause  great  irritation. 

Jigger  (d^i-gai),  0.1  colloq.  [?  frequentative  of 
JIG  v.\  intr.  To  make  a  succession  of  rapid 
jerks;  said  of  a  fish  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  hook.  Hence  Ji'ggeriug  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 
,.?807  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  ix.  (1876)  328  When  a  fish 
lip  a  constant  'jag,  jag,  jag  ',  at  the  line, 
it  i-.  a  very  unpleasant,  .symptom.  Ibiil.,  I  have  lost  many 
a  jiggermg  fish.  1891  A.  LANG  Angling  St.  118  He  [a 
salmon)  came  slowly  up,  and  'jiKV  lyat  the  line. 

1895  liaily  AY:w  i  AUK.  6/4  When  he  jiggers,  a  fish  jmts 
e  knows  into  a  scries  of  short  rapid  i 

Jigger,  v?  slang  or  colloq.  [Origin  disputed. 
It  has  been  referred  to  JIGGER  sb.l,  and  to  ]K;<;KI; 
si'.1  sense  6  b  :  cf.  next.]  Used  as  a  vague  substi- 
tute for  a  profane  oath  or  imprecation,  esp.  in  asse- 
verations. (Only  in  passive.) 

,837MARRYAT  flag-neiia' xxx\-i,  I'm  jiggered  if  he  don  I 
tell  a  lie.  ,86,  DICKKNS  Ct.  K.rfeil.  xvii,  'Well,  then', 
said  he,  'I'm  jiggered  if  I  don't  see  you  home'.  This 


JIGGISH. 

penalty  of  being  jiggered  was  a  favourite  supposititious  case 
of  his.  He  attached  no  definite  meaning  to  the  word  that  I 
am  aware  of.  ,886  MRS.  BURNETT  Lit.  Ld.  FauiMcrov 
11.  (1892)  23  '  Well ',  said  Mr.  Hobbs,  '  I'll  be  —jiggered  P 
i  his  was  an  exclamation  he  always  used  when  he  was  verv 
much  astonished  or  excited. 

Jigger,  v.*  slang,  [app.  f.  JIGGER  s6.l  sense 
6  b.J  trans.  To  shut  up,  imprison. 

1887  HALL  CAINH  Deemster  xxxiii,  Poor  Mastha  Dan 
had_ been.. jiggered  up  in  Peel  Castle. 

Jlgget  (dsi'get),  v.  colloq.  Also  9  jiggit. 
[dim.  of  JIG  v.]  intr.  To  move  about  with  a 
jerky  or  shaky  motion  ;  to  jig ;  to  hop  or  skip 
about ;  to  shake  up  and  down ;  to  fidget.  Hence 
Ji-ggeting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1687  MRS.  BEHN  Lucky  Chance  n.  ii,  Come,  my  Lady 
hulbank,  the  night  grows  old  upon  our  hands,  to  dancein/ 
to  Jiggeting.  1700  T.  BAKER  Fern.  Tatter  If  o.  15  She 
has  a  languishing  Eye,  a  delicious  soft  Hand,  and  two  pretty 
jiggettmg  Feet,  1818  Miss  MITFORD  in  L'Estrange  Life 
(1870)  II.  35  He  is.. always  jiggeting  about  from  one  great 
house  to  another.  1862  Miss  YONCE  Cless  Kate  iv  (1864) 
55  Iheres  Aunt  Barbara  coming  down  the  lane  in  the 
baker's  jiggetting  cart.  1898  R.  KIPLING  Fleet  in  Being  i. 
4  At  eight  knots  you  heard  the  vicious  little  twin-screws 
Jigglttmg  like  restive  horses;  at  seventeen  they  pegged 
away  into  the  sea  like  a  pair  of  short-gaited  trotting  jxmies 
on  a  hard  road. 

Jigget,  Jiggetai,  var.  GIGOT  1,  DZIGGETAI. 

Jiggety  (dgi-geti),  a.  colloq.  Also  jiggity. 
[f.  JIGGET  v.  +  -i  •  cf.  rickety]  Characterized  by 
jiggeting ;  having  a  jerky  unsteady  movement. 

1883  G.  H.  BOUCHTON  in  Harper's  Mag.  Apr.  687/1  I 
would  not  fix  on  a  bustling,  jiggity  steamer  as  the  best 
place  . .  to  sketch  . .  on. 

Ji'gginess.  rare.  [f.  assumed  adj.  *jiggy  (f. 
JIG  sb.  or  v.  +  -Y)  +  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being 
like  a  jig,  or  having  a  'jigging  '  or  jerky  movement. 

1869  T.  HOOD  Kules  Rhyme  47  A  too  frequent  repetition 
of  rhyme  at  short  intervals  gives  a  jigginess  to  Ihe  verse 

Jigging  (dsi'gir/,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JIG  v.  +  -ING  i.l 
The  action  of  the  verb  JIG. 

1.  The  dancing  of  jigs  ;  light,  rapid,  jerky  move- 
ment, etc. :  see  Jio  v.  i,  2. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  n.  Wks.  (1851)  48  That  men 
should  bee  . .  pusht  forward  to  gaming,  jigging,  wassail, 
ing,  and  mixt  dancing  is  a  horror  to  think.  1668  ETHER- 
EDGE  She  Would  if  She  Could  III.  i.  Wks.  (1888)  164  The 
natural  inclination  they  have  to  jigging  will  make  them 
very  ready  to  comply.  1806  SURR  Winter  in  Lond. 
(ed.  3)  II.  207  Suggesting  that  such  jigging  and  romping 
was  inconsistent  with  the  elegance  that  should  distinguish 
the  amusements  of  the  higher  orders.  1849  THACKI  R  w 
Let.  in  Scribntr's  Mag.  (1887)  I.  681/1,  I  ..  go  out  feeling 
deucedly  lonely  in  the  midst  of  the  racketting  and  jigging. 
b.  Of  a  fish  :  =  jiggering :  see  JIGGEK  v.i 

1886  H.  P.  WELLS  Amer.  Salmon  Fisherman  152  Of  all 
the  performances  of  the  salmon,  none  demoralizes  me  like 
jigging  ..a  series  of  short  heavy  jerks  to  the  line  at  inter- 
vals of  3  or  4  seconds. 

2.  In  technical  senses :  see  JIG  v.  5-8. 

177?  PRVCE  Min.  Cornub.  Gloss.,  Jiggiiig,  is  a  method  of 
dressing  the  smaller  Copper  and  Lead  Ores  by  a  peculiar 
motion  of  a  wire  sieve  in  a  kieve  or  vat  of  water,  where  the 
smallest  particles  pass  through  the  Jigging-sieve.  ,865 
Daily  Tel.  18  Apr.  5  Machinery  . .  has  already  been  de- 
signed to  execute  one  part  of  potters'  work,  jigging.  1884 
Weekly  Scotsman  23  Feb.  1/6  The  method  of  capturing 
them  is  known  as  jigging,  the  jigger  consisting  of  a  numliei 
of  hooks  radiating  from  a  fixed  center  of  lead. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jigging-party  (</*«/.), 
a  dancing-party ;  jigging-machine,  a  machine  for 
j'gg'fg  (usually  in  sense  5  of  the  verb:    =  JIGGEK 
sb.[  30) ;  jigging-sieve,  a  sieve  for  jigging  ore  :  see 
sense  2  above,  quot.  1778. 

1872  T.  HARDY  Greenwood  Tree  vii,  [On  Christmas-day 
night]  a  jigging  party  looks  suspicious.  1884  West.  Morn. 
News  30  Aug.  1/6  Crusher,  jigging  machine  and  jiggers. 
1890  Melbourne  A  rgiis  29  May  9/8, 1  recommend  that  some 
Jigging  machinery  be  put  up  at  once,  to  concentrate  ore 
now  at  grass  for  smelting. 

Jigging  (dsi-girj),  ///.  a.  [f.  JIG  v.  +  -ING  ^.] 
That  jigs,  in  various  senses  (see  JIG  z/.) ;  dancing 
jigs  ;  moving  jerkily ;  singing,  playing,  or  compos- 


,  , 

ing  jigs  ;  of  the  style  of  a  jig  (see  JIG  sb.  1-3). 

1586  MAKLO\\B   isf  1't.    Tamburl.  Prol.,   Jigging  vein 
of  rhyming  mother-wits.     1592  CHKTILK  Kiudc-Harts  D 
(1841)  16  Men   brought  vppe    to  an   honest  handicraft,  o 
which  the  realme  more  need  then  iygging  vanities      1601 


.  .          .,   Jigging  veins 

of  rhyming  mother-wits.  1592  CHKTILK  Kiudc-Harts  Dr. 
(1841)  16  Men  brought  vppe  to  an  honest  handicraft,  of 
which  the  realme  more  need  then  iygging  vanities  1601 
SHAHS.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  137  What  should  the  Wane,  do  with 
these  Iiggmg  Fooles  ?  1629  DAVENANT  Albovin,-  v.  Dram. 
w  ks.  1  872  I.  94  Leave  off  your  jigging  motion  when  you  mix 
Yourselves  in  a  salute.  ,839  MARRYAT  /V,i>j<  Amer.  Ser. 
I.  I.  119  One  of  the  leaders  then  burst  out  into  a  hyinn  to  a 
jigging  sort  of  tune.  1862  THACKERAV  Four  Georges  ii.  85 
Never  was  such  a  brilliant,  jigging,  smirking  Vanity  ! 
Jiggish  (dz,rgij),  a.  [t.  JIG  sb.  +  -ISH  l.] 

1.  Inclined  to  jigging,  dancing,  or  frolicking;  of 
light  or  frivolous  disposition  (quot.  1634). 

1634-40  HABINGTON  Cas/ara  i.  (Arb.)  16  She  is  never  sad, 
and  yet  not  Jiggish.  18,5  J.  Scoi  r  (  'is.  fan's  iii.  led.  2)  39 
Crowds  of  both  sexes  ..  gratifying  the  Jiggish  propensities 
of  their  minds  by  the  sound  of  fiddles. 

2.  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  jig  or  light 
dance  ;  suitable  for  a  jig. 

1709  ADDISON   Tatter  No.  157  f  7  Thai   Musical   Instru- 
ment which  is  commonly  known  by  the  Nameof  a  Kit,  that 
is  more  Jiggish  than  the  Fiddle  it  self.     ,712  S  1  1  i:u.  Sped. 
No.  276  p  3  This  Man  make-  on  the  Vioh 
Noise  to  which   I   dance.      1756   CourtR    in    < 


JIGGLE. 

No-  '34  f  5  The  limes  il>.  ,\c  also  been  new-set 

lo  jiggish  mra  on       1789  I.   i 

fo,try  (1812)  I.  349  »«/,-, 'A  jig-ish  measure'  «,.uld  I.,- 
weak,  lo  Ihe  force  of  ihe  original  [Greek], 

Jiggle  (dsi'g'l),  "'•  [iliin.  or  frerjuentatiu  ,,i 
Jio  v7\  To  move  backwards  ami  forwards,  or  up 
and  down,  with  a  light  unsteady  motion  ;  to  move 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  slight  jerks  ;  to  rock  or 
jerk  lightly,  a.  trans. 

1836  SIR  G.    HEAD  Home   Four   13  The   more  the  child 
cried  the  more _she  jiggled  it.    1887  J KSSOPP  TriaUCountty 
Pawn  (1890)  i.  23  We  know  lhal  the  fellow  was  jiggling 
ihe  poor  brine's  teelh  out  of  his  monlh  nl  the  tine. 
b.  intr. 

1846  WORCESTER,  Jiggle  -;  „.,  to  practise  affected  or 
awkward  motions,  lo  wriggle.  Mrs.  Farrar.  1880  Jamie- 
son's  Diet.,  To  Jiggle,  v.n.,  to  rock  or  shake  backwards  and 
forwards.  Shell.  1887  JF.SSOFP  Arcady  i.  10  He  shambles 
to  the  next  brewery  with  any  beast  of  burden  that  can 
jiggle  along. 

Hence  Ji'ggUng-M.sfi. ;  also  Ji-ggle  si'.,  a  'jig- 
gling '  movement  ;  a  light  rapid  rocking. 

1888  N.  Amcr.  Re-.:  Jan.  59  II  is  only  a  liltlc  • 
Jiggle.  1894  K.  Kii'uxn  S,~cn  S.-as  118061  a:'5  There 
aren  t  a  wave  for  miles  an'  miles  KM .< -p'  the  ii^le  from  tin- 
screw.  1894  Times  i  Mar.  5  5  The  chief  novelties  claimed 
in  ihe  pJainlinV invention  were  ihe  use  of  narrower  jii^li:ii; 
sieves,  in  proportion  to  the  lateral  area  of  the  machine;  a 
deflector  [etc.].  Ibid.,  The  jiggling  of  the  sieve  caused  the 
heavier  panicles  to  fall  through  and  Ihe  larger  but  lighter 
to  pass  off  over  Ihe  tail. 

Jiggumbob  dsi-gambpb).  colhq.  106s.  Also 
7  jig(g)am-,  jiggem-,  jigum-,  jiggobob,  jig-em- 
bob,  giggambobb,gigg-em-,giggom-,giggum-, 
gingam-,  gingumbob.  [A  humorous  formation 
from  JIQ  sl>.  or  v. :  cf.  kickumbob,  thingumbob] 

Something  odd  or  fanciful ;  a  bauble,  toy, 
knick-knack ;  something  which  one  does  not 
choose  to  name  or  specify :  -TuiN'OUMBOB.  (Rarely 
applied  to  a  person.) 

1613  BRAUM.  &  Fu  Coxcomb  iv.  vii,  What  Giggombob 
have  we  here?  a  16*7  MIDDLETONT  ll'om.  lew&rffrom.  n. 
ii,  On  wilh  her  chain  of  pearl,  her  ruby  bracelels,  Lay 
ready  all  her  Iricks  and  jiggembobs.  1619  MASSINGER 
P&tim  v.  iii,  Shall  we  have  More  jiggobobs  yel  !  1638 
BROME  Antipodes  in.  v.Wks.  1873  III.  285  Tumbles  all  Our 
jigambobsand  trincketslolhewafl.  1671  SHADWELI. Humor, 
ists  v,  I'll  be  quit  with  him  and  lhal  Jig-em-bob  my  Niece. 
1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  i.  108  The  Enemy..  Had  rifled  all 
his  Pokes  and  Fobs  Of  Gimcracks,  Whims  and  Jiggumbobs, 
Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  had  galher'd.  n  1700  I!  K. 
Diet.  Cant.  Cr,-,',  Giugumtots,  Toies,  or  Baubles. 

Ji'ggy-jo'ggy,  adv.   =JIO-A-JOO.  JIG-JOC. 

1600  DEKKER  Gent.  Craft  ii.  (1862)  13  Faith,  then  . .  I'll 
E°.  jiggy-joggy  to  London  and  be  here  in  a  trice,  young 

Mistress. 

Jig-jig,  jig-jog  adv. ,  etc.  =  JIG-A-JIO,  JIG-A-JOQ. 

1836  SMART,  Jig-jog,  a  jolting  motion,  a  jog,  a'push.  1864 
WEBSTER,  Jig-jog,  having,  or  perlaining  lo,  a  jolling 
molion.  1870  Miss  BROUCHTON  Red  as  a  Rose  (1878)  151 
Jig-jog  Ihrough  life  alongside  of  Bob.  1885  G.  ALLUM 
Babylon  \\,  That  . .  drawing-master  . .  wilh  his  formal  lillle 
directions  of  how  lo  go  jig-jig  for  a  pine-tree,  and  to-whee, 
whee,  whee,  for  an  oak. 

Jigot,  var.  GIOOT,  haunch  of  mutton,  etc. 

Jigs,  var.  GIGGS  Obs.,  mouth-disease  in  horses. 

Jig-saw,^.  U.S.  Also  gig-saw,  [f.  Jrc  r>. 
+  SAW.]  A  vertically  reciprocating  saw  driven 
by  a  crank,  mounted  in  various  different  ways. 

1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood*workiiig  Factories  128  With 
respecl  to  jig  saws,  the  band  saw  and  duplicating  machines 
have  driven  the  most  of  them  out  of  use.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.,  Gig-saw,  a  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid  vertical 
reciprocation  is  imparled,  and  which  is  adapled  for  sawing 
scrolls,  frels,  etc. 

Hence  Jig-saw  v.  trans.,  to  cut  or  shape  with  a 
jig-saw. 

1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories  128  Whal 
may  be  said  of  jig-sawing  need  not  consume  much  spare 
here.  1883  HOWELLS  Woman's  Reason  vTauchn.  1884)  I. 
213  Designs  jig-sawed  oul  of  white-wood. 

||  Jihad,  jehad  ,d.5zha-d).  Alsojahad.  [Arab, 
jl^a.  jihad  struggle,  contest,  spec,  one  for  the 
propagation  of  Islam.]  A  religious  war  of  Moham- 
medans against  unbelievers  in  Islam,  inculcated  as 
a  duty  by  the  Koran  and  traditions. 


JIMP. 


588 

Jimber-jaw  .i.<,  ... 

Ill  may  ,hc  be!     !8o8->5  JAMI,  SMS.  Jil/,t,  a  gid.l  nig  lower 

woman,    implying   the   idt-.i  of  levity.      1818  S  '^"'        L-'"    *J  — "- -  -     ' 

''''''"'  -rxxi-  •' •'•  il  ""t  well  1,1  , 


l',E\-.  ROBERTS  in  DeafyNaos  14  Feb.  2/4  The  Mollahshave 
been  preaching  A  jehad  or  religious  war. 

b.  transf.  A  war  or  crusade  for  or  against  some 
doctrine,  opinion,  or  principle ;  war  to  the  death. 

1880  J.  C6WBH  in  Daily  Xc-.vs  2  Feb.  6/5  The  political 
jehad  lhal  was  being  preached  againsl  doclrines  which  .. 
had  right  and  juslice  lo  suslain  Ihem.  1880  Sat.  Rc~,'. 
6  Mar.  305  His  last  attempt  to  stir  up  a  kind  of  moral  jehad 
againsl  the  Government.  1886  iqt/i  Century  XX.  505  An 
economical  government  bargained  to  abolish  the  deer  [in 
the  New  Forest].  So  the  edict  went  forth,  and  a  '  Jihad  ' 
against  the  deer  was  proclaimed. 

Jill,  variant  of  GILL  sb.^,  j/M,  sbS>,  -,<.- 

Jillet  (d;;rlet).  Sc.  [dim.  of  the  female  name 
Jill  or  GILL  (si.*} :  see  also  GILLOT,  JELOT.] 
A  giddy  or  flighty  young  woman ;  a  jilt ;  sometimes, 
a  familiar  or  contemptuous  term  for  a  girl  or  young 
woman,  a  wench. 

1755  JOHNSON  s.v.  Jilt,  Perhaps  from,  .gillet, 
dimimilive  of  gill,  ihe  ludicrous  naiii'-  fir  a  v.  m  in.        I  i 


,          - 

Jillel  wilh  somelhing  of  a  mumming  Y 
Jill-flirt,  variant  of  GiLL-FLIKT. 
Jilliflower.  Jilliver,  var.  ol  GRLYFLOWHI 
Jilt  ,d,?ilt  ,  si,.     Also  7-8  gilt.     [In  sense  I  - 
GILLOT  I,  of  which  it  is  pern,  a  syncopated  form 
(though  analogies  are  wanting  .     Sens...  j  appear* 
to  be  influenced  by  JILT  v.,  whence  ll 
1 1.   A    woman   who   has   lost   her   chastity ;    a 
harlut  or  strumpet ;  a  kept  mistress.   Otis. 
1671  WVCHFRI.EV  Loft  in  Wood  Dram.  Pers  .  Mrs.  Cross. 
'  chealing  Jill,  and  Bawd  to  her  Daughter.     1683 
KENXFTT  Ir.  Krasm.  on  Folly  59  He  whose  wife  Lsa  common 
jill  . .  and  yet  swears  she  is  as  chasl  as  an  untouch'd  virgin. 
1702  Kng.  Tlurofhrast.  36  Is  he  not  as  vile  a  wren 
a  mercenary  gilt  ?     1815  W.    H.    I  REI.ASD  ScriMe omania 
232  A  Jilt  most  coasummate,  and  impudent  1 

2.  '  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes,  and 
deceives  him  '  (J.) ;  one  who  capriciously  casts  off 
a  lover  after  giving  him  encouragement.  (The  cur- 
rent sense.) 

1674  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4),  Gilt  or  Jilt,  a  Cheal,  or 
Woman  lhal  has  defealed  her  Gallant  in  his  Amours.  1680 
OrwAV  Orphan  \.  i.  66  Dilatory  Fortune  plays  the  Jill  With 
the  brave  noble  honest  gallant  Man,  To  throw  herself  away 
on  Fools  and  Knaves.  1712  STKKLK  Sfnl.  No.  288  F  i 
Whe~ '  --'••'  T>t-  •  ~ 


the  jilt. 

b.  Rarely  applied  to  a  man. 

1865  Sat.  Rei<.  19  Aug.  240,2  The  offences  of  the  jilt, 
whether  man  or  maiden,  are  not,  il  is  Irue,  ibc  most 
grievous  lhat  can  be  committed  against  society. 

3.  Sf.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  girl  or  young 
woman:  =  JILLET. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  viii,  Though  she's  but  a  dirty  Jill. 
1818 —  Hrt.  Midi,  xxix,  His  wheat-close,  yon  crazeil  Jill  ! 

t4.  ?  A  deception  :  cf.  JILT  v.  2.  Obs. 

1683  K.  HOOKER  Prrf.  Pm-dage's  Mystic  Div.  63,  I  beleev 
it  wil  be  a  slurr  and  blurr,  or  a  base-foul  Jilt  upon  them- 
selvs. 

Hence  Ji'ltish  a.,  having  the  character  of,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  jilt ;  Ji'ltship  (noncc-wd.},  a 
mock  title  for  a  jilt. 

1690  CROVVNE  F.ng.  Frier  IV.  31,  I  let  him  know  how  your 
Jiltship  has  serv'd  him.  1787  HTRNS  Addr.  /;>;•  J/.MM- 
Fonte'iellt-  33  The  wretch  in  love,  Who  long  with  jiltish 
arls  and  airs  hast  strove.  1897  BI.ACKMORK  in  Blactnv. 
Mag.  June  780  Eyes,  .wavering  jiltish,  deceilful. 

Jilt  (djUt),  v.  Also  7  gilt.  [A  'new  cant 
word"  in  1674;  origin  not  recorded;  connexion 
with  GILLOT,  or  JILT  sb.  in  sense  i,  is  doubtful.] 

1.  trans.  To  deceive  after  holding  out  hopes  in 
love ;  to  cast  off  (a  lover)  capriciously ;  to  be  faith- 
less to ;  to  play  the  jilt  towards.     Orig.  said  only 
of  a  woman  ;  in  later  use  also  of  a  man. 

1675  fsee  JILT1NG  below].  167^  BLOL-NT  Glossogr.  (ed.  4), 
Jilt,  is  a  new  canting  word,  signifying  lo  deceive  and  defeat 
on.-s  expectation,  more  especially  in  ihe  point  of  Amours. 
1675  WVCHERLEV  Country  ll'iff  i.  i  Wks.  (Klldg.)  71/2  He 
can  no  more  ihink  ihe  men  laugh  al  him  lhan  lhal  women 
jill  him.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  i\.  xv.  (1695)  403  Tell  a 
Man,  passionalely  in  Love,  thai  he  is  gilted  ;  bring  a  score 
of  Witnesses  of  the  Falshood  of  his  Mislress,  'lis  ten  lo  one 
but  Ihree  kind  Words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  Iheir 
Testimonies.  1747  WESLEV  M'ks.  (1872)  II.  78  You  shortly 
after  jilted  Ihe  younger,  and  married  ihe  elder  sisler.  1816 
SCOTT  Old  Mart,  xxxviii,  Your  mistress  seems  much  dis- 
posed to  jilt  you.  1865  Spectator  \i  Feb.  153  If  ihe  man 
jilts  ihe  woman  he  is  fined,  . .  as  men  are  liable  lo  be  fined 
on  conviction  of  open  treason. 

b.  absol.  or  /;//;*.   To  play  the  jilt. 

1696  COXGREVE  Epil.  to  Soitthfrnc's  Oroonoko,  She  might 
have  learnt  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  sham,  Had  Coven' 
been  in  Surinam,    a  1736  YAI.DEN  t\>ct.  It  "X-i.  n-iil  65  The 
nymph,  when  she  betrays,  disdains  your  guill,  And,  by  -111  h 
falsehood  laught,  she  learns  to_  jill.     1739  j\l:tt' 
Where  have  you  [wife]  been  Jilting  all  the  Day? 

2.  gen.  To  deceive,  cheat,  trick,  delude  («Af.); 
to  cheat  (one's)   expectation ;    to   prove  false  or 
faithless  to  (any  one) ;  to  '  throw  over '  or  discard 
for  another.     (Now  chiefly  fig.  from  I.) 

1660  No  Droll  but  a  Rational  Account  8  Treacherous 
lell-lales,  thai  frequenl  clubs  and  Coffee-houses,  whose  chief 
i^  to  jilt  others  into  discourse,  a  1700  11.  Y..  J*n  ,'. 
Cant.  One,  Hedge-Tarcrn,  a  jilting  sharping  tavern. 
1782  Miss  BURNEV  Cecilia  VIM.  iii.  He  is  wailing  for  me  at 
ihe  inn :  however,  . .  if  you  will  give  me  some  lea  here,  1 
shall  cerlainly  jill  him.  1851  TIIACKERAV  Kng.  Hum.  iv. 
181  But  Fortune  shook  her  swift  viings  and  jilted  him  too. 

Hence  Jrlted  />//.  a.,  Ji'lting  vbl.  sb.  and  ///. 
a. ;  also  Jiltee-,  one  who  is  or  has  been  jilted  ; 
Ji  Her,  one  who  jilts,  a  jilt. 

1673  DRVDF.X  ist  ft.  M,n-r.  a  /.!  Mode  iv.  i[i|.  It  [masc|uerad- 
ing]  was  invented  first  by  some  jealous  Lover,  to  discover 
the  Haunts  of  his  Jilting  Mistress.  1708  Rrit.  Apollo 
No.  99.  3/2  Those  cruel  jilters.  1833  L.  RITCHIK  U  and. 
I'y  Loire  141  Is  il  necessary  . .  lhat  you  insult  the  jilled 
suitor?  1894  Pall  Mall  M.if.  July  397  II  i~  difficult  lo 
believe  thai . .  Ihe  jiller,  nol  ihe  jiftee  is  lo  be  admired. 

Jilt-flirt,  erron.  form  of  Gn.L-FLIBT. 

Jim,  Jimal,  obs.  forms  of  GIM,  GIMM 

Jimbang,  variant  of  JIVGI; 


jaw.     So  Ji  mber-jawed  ,i.       (.;>•*. 
1848  «o  HAKII  irr  /'.  :M/.y.«av./t.i 

v  is  loose  and  proitctii..       i88s.M. 

1880 
FARMER 

Jimbol,  Jimcraok,  obs.  ff.  GIMBAL.GIMCBACK. 
Jim-Crow  il.^i'i:  .v.    [In  sense  i  app. 

l.y/'w,  var.  ,,i  /,-,/.  ,',.  6)  +  c,.. 

S  :  in  2,  Iromy/w/  Craw,  used  as  generic  name 
iMr  a  nt^iM.  irnm  ihe  refrain  of  a  popular  negro 
nu-lody,  '  Wheel  about  and  turn  about  and  inmt. 
lini  Crow'.] 

1.  An   implement  for  bending  or  straightening 
iron  rails  by  tin-  pressure  of  a  screw. 

1875  in  Kxn.i 

2.  altrib.  mjim  Croiu  car,  slang  term  for  a  rail 
way  carriage  or  car  for  the  use  of  negroes  ;  rim-cro-.v 
plaaing-machine  (see  qti 

1875  KNIGHT  Did.  Mec/i.  1216/1  The  jira-crow  plamnc. 
machine  is  furnished  with  a  reversing  tool,  lo  pi., 

and  named  from  itspeculia  i  .  able 

l.»  '  wheel  alwnil  and  Ivnn  alioiii  '.     1900  Morning  / 

'  °-  5/5  'Jim-Crow1  Cars.  In  many  Sointinn  Slate, 
Mure  are  laws  compelling  the  railroad  companies  to  run  on 
Iheir  irains  separate  cars  for  colored  people  .  .  which  »ie 
called  'Jim-Crow  '  cais. 

Jiminy,  obs.  form  of  f  JKMIXI. 

Jim-jam  (d^i-mid.^m  .  [A  reduplicated  term, 
of  which  the  elements  are  unexplained;  pcrhapsonly 
whimsical  :  cS.Jiiiii-Jiam,  trial-train,  whim-wham, 
etc.  Connexion  with  the  first  element  of  gimfrack 
is  possible,  but  the  latter  is  not  found  till  later.] 

fl.  A  fanciful  or  trivial  article,  a  gimcrack,  a 
knick-knack.  Ob;,  colloij. 

aisgo  Image  of  Hyfocr.  in  ."Helton's  Win.  (1843)  II.  446 
These  be  as  knappishe  knackes  As  ever  man  made.  For 
iavells  and  for  iackes.  A  iymiam  for  a  iade.  1565  H  A  - 
in  Jewel  Def.Apol.  (1611)  381  To  shew  vs..whelher  he  had 
some  iimjam  made  for  him  to  take  it  vp,  hold  it  and  put  it 
on  handsomely.  1591  NASHE  P.  Penitent  13  A  thousand 
iymiams  and  toyes  haue  Ihey  in  lhe>T  chambers. 

2.  //.  Fantastic  ways,  peculiarities,  colloq. 

1899  Daily  Xcu's  16  Dec.  8/3  Oh,  lhal's  all  riglil.  E»-erj 
rcgimenl  has  its  liltle  jim-jams. 

3.  //.  Delirium  tremens.  slang. 

i88s  J.  RI-NCIMAN  Skifpersf,  SkelSacks  42  111  die  on  ihe 
flags  with  Ihe  jim-jams  before  I'll  wel  my  lips  wilh  il  again. 
1897  BlotJtm,  Jfag.  May  702  One  man  was  jusl  recovering 
from  an  allack  of  ihe  jim-jams, 

Jirnmal,  Jimmer:  see  GIMMAL,  GIMMER!. 

Jimminy,  obs.  form  of  GEMINI. 

Jimmy  <l.?i'mi  ,  dial,  and  colloq.  pronunciatiMii 
of  JEMMY,  occurring  in  most  of  the  senses  of  that 
word,  and  in  numerous  other  slang,  dialectal,  and 
local  uses,  for  which  see  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries 
dealing  with  such  uses. 

Jimmy,  dial,  form  of  JKMMT  a. 

t  Jimp  (eljimpl,**.1  Sf.  Obs.  Forms:  5  gimp, 
6  gymp(e,  iymp,  iimp.  [1'erh.  connected  with 
JIMP  a.] 

1.  A  minute  or  subtle  point  ;  a  trifling  distinc- 
tion ;  a  quirk,  subtlety  ;  a  tittle. 

c  1470  HKSKVSON  Mor.  Fab.  xn.  (Wolf  ^  Lamh  xvi, 
O  man  of  law,  lei  be  thy  subleltie,  Wilh  nyce  gimpis,  and 
fraiulis  inlti«:iil.  1513  I)  i  <:i  \>  .Kneis  I.  Prol.  124  Forane 
i>  ni[-  or  a  bourd,  I  pray  ?ou  note  me  nocht  al  euery  ^•i.nnLl. 
1563  \Vis3Kr  Ii  i.s.  (iSiyo  II.  15  To  eschew  al  occasioun  of 
•  tryfe  ..  fir  limpis  of  Grammar  or  sik  triflis.  1596 
DAI.RVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  ix.  226  In  ihe  leist  ioi  or 
iimp  lha  neuer  brak  ihe  papes  authoritie. 

2.  A  trick,  prank. 

1572  Safir.  Poetns  Kcfornt.  xxxi.  132  Nor  wilh  ihe  hous 
of  iiuyis  to  mell,  (Juha  i^  als  godles  as  thair  sell.  And  kens 
lhair  gymps,  1  trow. 

Jimp,  sb.-  :  see  JUMP  sb.2 

Jimp  (djimp),  a.  {adv.')  Sc.  and  north.  Jial. 
Forms  :  6  gymp,  (gympt  ,  8-9  gimp,  8-  jimp. 
[Known  in  Sc.  since  (-1500;  origin  obscure.  It 
has  been  compared  with  GIM  a.,  'smart,  spru 
of  the  same  age,  and  with  JUMP  a.,  exact,  precise, 
which  appears  later;  but  in  neither  case  is  the 
sense  congruous.] 

1.  Slender,    slim,  delicate,   graceful,   neat.     (A 
Scotch  or  northern  word,  introduced  in   igth  c. 
into  English  literature.) 

1508  DfNBAR  Tim  Mariit  Wenifn  fk)  Gymp,  iolie,  and 
gent,  ric-lu  inyns,  and  gentryce,  I  suld  at  fains  be  found. 
1513  Dm  ni.As  .  J\'i.  /f  \  i.  \.  45  Apon  his  harp  ..  Now  with 
gymp  121 

(Jyni},  \nschel.     a  1550  Cfcristis 

i',r.  iii.  Of  all  ihir  madyn'is  ..  Wes  nanc  sa  cympl  a> 
Gillie.    1719  I.AOV  WARDLAW  Hardy  A'tintf  l.  27  Her  girdle 
1    her   middle    gimp.       1788    Bi'h:'.  /   <m 

Parnassus'  hill'  ii,  I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green. 
uaii-t   sae  jimp.  ih1.  l'-an.     1844  \\"ILLIS  , 

Jane  n.  59^  S  -th  so  jimp 

1845    liARMAM    Infl.  Leg.,  Knt.   \  Lady  xii. 
,'iis  left  arm  he  placed  Round  her  jimp,  laper  « 
1893  ft'ortknmtU.  '.  •  :  -oft\  thin,  neat  in  figure. 

2.  Scanty;  barely  full;  bare  .measure"). 

1768  'e  1.6  An'  h.  jimp  three 

.ine      1868  A:  '""A 


JIMPLY. 
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JINGO. 


-nail,  M?.inty,  deficient  in  measure.     Mod.  Sc.   I  fancy 
he" has  given  you  but  jimp  measure  to-day. 
3.   Comb.,  mjimp-u-aisted. 

i8a6  J.  WILSOX  .'v  •  :^.  1855  !.  192  That  bonny 

limp-waisted  la-sie. 

B.  nth'.  Btrely,  scarcely. 

1814  SCOTT  Diary  10  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  These  islanders.. 
are  sober,  good-humoured,  and  friendly — but  jimp  hone-it. 
1893  -  'tritina  xv,  He  had  jimp  said  the  word. 

Hence  Ji'mply  ad-<.,  slenderly,  scantily;  Ji-mp- 
nes«,  si  end  ernes  s. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Mori,  xxxvii,  We  are  jimply  provided  for 
in  beds  rather.  1885  Chamb.  jrnl.  II.  43  Not  of  the  jimp- 
ness  engendered  of  corsets,  but  of  nature. 

Jim (p)son- weed :  see  JAMESTOWN-WEED. 

[Jimwhiskee,  error  for  TIM-WHLSKY,  q.v.J 

Jin,  variant  of  GIN  sb.~  and  :',  JINN. 

Jing  (d.^irj1),  j/'.1  rare.  [Echoic;  d. ping.fintf, 
etc.]  A  sharp  ring,  a  jingle. 

a  1653  G.  DANIEL  Idylh  iv.  93  The  cag'd  Squirrell,  u-iih  a 
I  ing  of  Bells. 

Jing,   sb.-  Sf.     In    the    asseveration  By  jing! 

rarely  Byjings!^    ^By  JIN<;«. 

1785  BURNS  /fattwfen  ix,  While  Willie  lap,  and  su 
jing.     1850  [A  common  asseveration  apparently  in  all  parts 
of  Scotland  {By  jingt  not  in  u**;).] 

Jing,  "'-  rare.     [Cf.  JIXG  5/'.1]     inh:  To  ring. 

1884  R,  BocnAMAM&tif.ff#fUry¥*G6U&  Poems  05/1  Her 
tongue  was  like  a  bell  upon  a  sheep — Her  very  motion 
seemed  to  make  it  jing. 

Jingal,  Jingko,  variant  of  GINGAL,  GINGKO. 

Jingbang  (d^i'rj,ba^rj\  slang.  Also  jimbang. 
[Origin  not  recorded.]  In  phr.  the  whole  jingbang : 
the  whole  lot,  company,  concern,  or  affair. 

1866  W.  GREGOR  Banffsh.  Gloss.,  Jingbang,  the  whole 
number,  a  1884  PFF.RIF,  Xngze  Eccles.  \.  22  Here  they 
come — the  whole  jinghang.  1886  STEVENSON  Kidnapped 
vii.  (iSgil  61  The  chief  mate.  .was.  .'the  only  seaman  of  the 
\vholejing-bang'.  1890  BOI.DREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (iSgi) 
183  The  best  thing  . .  is  to  leave  the  whole  jimhang  in  nis 
hand1;  altogether.  Ibid.  321,  I.  .bought  the  whole  jimbang 
right  out. 

Jingle  (d.?i-ng'l),  V.  Also  4-6  gyngle,  5 
gyngel,  gingelle,  6  gingii,  iyngel,  iengle,  7-9 
giugle.  [Imitative:  cf.  dingle ^  tinkle^  Dn*jettfftfatt 

and   G.  klingeln.      There   does   not   appear   any 
original  association  with  JANGLE.] 

1.  infr.  To   give   forth   a   mingling   of  ringing 
sounds,  as  by  the  striking  together  of  coins,  keys, 
or   other   small  metallic  objects ;    it  expresses  a 
more  prolonged  and  continuous  sound  than  clink, 
and  a  more  complicated  one  than  tinkle. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  T.  Prol.  170  Whan  he  rood  men 
mygnte  hi*  brydel  heere  Gynglen  in  a  whistlyn.ce  wynd  als 
cleere  And  eek  as  loude  as  dooth  be  Chapel  belle.  1530 
PALSGR.  566/1,  I  gyngyll,  I  make  a  noyse,  as  thinges  of 
metall  do  whan  they  be  shaked  togyther.  1555  W.  WATRF- 
MAN  Fardle  Foci  arts  n.  x.  213  To  haue  agreat  sort  of  siluer 
sounded  belles,  pynglyng  aboute  their  horse  neckes.  1583 
STUBBF.S  Anat.  Abns.  i.  (1879)  147  Their  bels  iyngling. 
1607  MIDDLKTON  Fire  Gallants  n.  iii,  To  hear  my  money 
gingle  in  other  men's  pockets.  1628  EARLE  Microcosm. ^  A 
Gallant  iArb.)  39  Hee,. takes  great  delight  in  his  walke  to 
heare  his  Spurs  gingle.  1633  A.  WILSON  fas.  /,  no  Her 
chains  gingled  as  she  came.  1824  BVROS  Juan-  xv.  Ixx,  The 
glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled.  1870  DISRAELI  />- 
thair  xxi.  I.  175  The  bells  . .  gingled.  1871-4  J.  THOMSON 
City  Dread/.  Xt.  ix.  ii,  The  harness  jingles,  as  it  passes  by. 
b.  transf.  and^/Ff.  (Cf.  ring.} 

1659  D.  PELL  fmfr.  Sea,  76  How  v.  their  roaring  oaths 
gingle  in  their  mouthes.     1867  Fortn,  Rrz>.  Oct.  379  There 
is  not  one  word  in  the  whole  quotation  but  jingles  false. 
C.  To  proceed  or  move  with  a  jingling  sound. 

1732  POPF,  Ep.  Bathurst  37   From  the  crack'd  bagg  the 
dropping  Guinea  spoke  ..  gingling  down  the  back-stairs. 
1870  EMERSON  .SA-.  $  .W/V.,  Clubs  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  93  To 
fairly  disengage  the  mass,  and  send  it  jingling  down,  a  good 
bowlder.      1894  MRS.  RITCHIE  Chapters  from  ,1A-;;;,  i 
A  yellow  carriage  jingled  by. 
d.  qnasi-/n7/A?.  with  it. 

1631  BRATHWAIT  H'himzies  it.  Pettier  19  Here  the  Guga- 
girles  gingle  it  with  his  neat  nifles. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  (something)  to  emit  a  ming- 
ling of  ringing  sounds. 

1508  KENNEDY  Fly  ting  w.  Dnnbar  506  Bot  gif  it  war  to 
gyngill  ludas  belHs.  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  iii.  (1570)  C  ij/i 
The  kitchin  clarke.  .lengling  his  counters.  16150.  SAKDVl 
Trav.  172  Fannes  of  brasse,  hung  about  with  rings,  which 
they  gingle  in  stops  according  to  their  marchings.  1760 
GOLDSM.  Cit.  IV.  xlv,  Another.. gingles  several  bells  fixed  to 
his  cap.  1874  BURNAND  My  time  xi.  93  Jingling  his  keys 
in  one  pocket. 

3.  intr.  a.  Of  prose  or  verse :    To  sound  with 
alliteration,  rimes,  or  other  repetitions. 

1670  EACHARD  Cont.  Clergy  67  Then  comes  the  joy  of 
joyes  when  the  parts  jingle,  or  begin  with  the  same  letter ; 
and  especially  if  in  Latin.  1780  HOWARD  rrisons  F.ng.  115 
In  this  chamber  on  the  wall  is  inscribed  a  gingling  verse, . . 
Ad  mala  pa!  rat  a,  snnt  atra  theatra^parata.  1855  MACAU- 
LAY  Hist.  Kng.  xv.  III.  535  Compositions  of  all  sorts,  from 
sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling  street  ballad-;. 
b.  To  play  with  words  for  the  sake  of  sound  ; 
(depreciatwely}  to  rime. 

1642  FULLER  Holy  $  Prof.  Sf.  n.  xvi.  113  Rich  in  Latine, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company.  1708 
OCKLEY  Hist.  Sarastns  Pref.  (1848)  18  At  other  times 
jingling  upon  words.  1714  POPE  Let.  13  July,  I  should  be 
sorry  and  ashamed,  to  go  on  jingling  to  the  last  step.  1785 

First  Ep.  Lapraik  ix,  Whene'er  my  Muse  i! 
me  glance,  I  jingle  \\\ 


C.  trans.  To  rime.   fdcpreciatire.^ 

1894  F.  HALL  in  Xation  i\.Y.>  l.VIII.  252/1  Carlyle  . .  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  spoken  of  as  having  fir^t  jingled 
ffttf  with  i>:< 

Hence  Ji'ngle-ji  ngle,  reduplication  of  the  vb.- 
stem,  used  advb,  =  \\nth  continued  jingling. 

1664  COTTON  Scarrott.  iv.  Paet.Wks.  (1765)85  Gingle  gingle 
went  her  Bridle. 

Jingle  ^i-rjg'l),  sb.  Also  6-9"gingle,  7  yin- 
gle,  9  gingell.  [f.  jirec.  vb.] 

1.  A  noise  such  as  is  made  by  small  bells,  a  chain  of 
loose  links,  or  loose  pieces  of  metal  when  struck ; 
a  sound  intermediate  between  clinking  and  ringing. 

1599  B.  JOXSON  £"'.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Pref.  35  The 
gingle  of  his  spurre,  and  the  ierke  of  his  wande.  1678 
v  Friendship  in  F.  18  We  know  when  a  certain  Spark 
of  this  Town  is  at  hand  by  the  new  fangled  gingle  of  his 
Coach.  1791  MRS.  ISCHBALP  Simp.  Story  I.  vii.  75  The 
gentle  gingle  of  a  teaspoon.  1826  DISRAELI  /";:-.  (ircy\. 
vi,  No  other  sound  was  heard,  except  the  jingle  of  the 
dollars  and  Napoleons.  1833  HT.  MARTINFAU  Three  Ages 
ii.  73  Mrs,  Reade  heard  the  jingle  of  the  chain.  1874 
SVMOSDS  A"£.  Italy  *  C.rcccc  (18981  I.  ii.  30  The  continual 
jingle  of  our  sledge-bells. 

b.  Applied  depreciatively  to  other  sounds. 

18*7  CAKLYLE  Misc.,  Richtfr  (1869)  I.  7  The  jingle  of  the 
household  operations  seemed  not  at  all  to  disturb  him.  1842 
THOREAU  F.xcnrs.^  Nat.  Hist.  Mass.  (1863)  46  The  gingle  of 
the  song-sparrow  salutes  us  from  the  shrubs  and  fences. 
1865  M.  ARNOLD  Ess.  Crit.  v.  184,  I  hear  nothing  but  the. . 
scolding  and  the  jingle  of  the  piano. 

2.  Something  that  jingles ;  a  jingling  bell ;  any- 
thing adapted  to  produce  a  jingling  sound. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  xYw.  173  Who  instead  of  musicall 
instruments,  have  snwcers  of  brasse  (which  they  strike 
against  one  another)  set  about  with  gingles.  1625  BACON 
A'w.,  Plantations  (Arb.)  534  It  you  Plant,  where  Sauages 
are,  doe  not  onely  entertaine  them  with  Trifles,  and 
Gingles ;  But  vse  them  Subtly.  1825  HONE  Ercry-Jity 
Hk.  I.  1248  The  tambourine,  .  .and  the  Turkish  jingle,  u^ecl 
in  the  army. 

3.  The  affected  repetition  of  the  same  sound  or 
of  a  similar  series  of  sounds,  as  in  alliteration, 
rime,  or   assonance ;    any  arrangement   of  words 
intended   to   have  a   pleasing   or   striking   sound 
without  regard  to  the  sense;  a  catching  array  of 
words,  whether  in   prose  or  verse.     Chiefly  con- 
temptuous. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1892)  II.  658  In  the  perusal  of  these 
Parables  . .  you  shall  find  no  gingles  in  them.  1663  Br. 
PATRICK  Parab.  Pilgr.  157  Frivolous  hearers,  who  are  more 
pleased  with  little  gingles,  and  tinkling  of  words  than  with 
the  most  perswasive  arguments,  a  1680  BUTLER  Rem. 
(1759^  II.  261  As  if  that  old  Gingle  were  logically  true. 
1717  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  297  p  t6  Milton. .often  alTects  a 
kind  of  Jingle  in  his  Word*,  as  in  the  following  Passages.. 
'And  brought  into  the  World  a  World  of  Woe'.  1791 
Gcntl.  Mag.  26/2  Several  pages  ^1  his  sermons  consisting 
of  a  series  of  verbal  quibbles  and  jingles.  1837-9  HALLAM 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  i.  i.  §  35.  32  This  gingle  is  certainly  pleasing 
in  itself.  1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul  I.  534  Their  so-called 
philosophy  had  become  little  better  than  a  jingle  of  phrases. 

4.  A  covered  two-wheeled  car  used  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  and  in  Australia.     Also  attrib. 

1806  CARR  Stranger  Irel.  v.  in,  I  mounted  a  jingle  at 
the  great  jingle  stand  at  the  corner  of  Bagot  Street.  1824 
T.  C.  CHOKER  Researches  S.  Ireland  u.  34  Jingles  .  .  have 
been  established  between  the  principal  towns.  These  are  car- 
riages on  easy  springs, . .  to  contain  six  or  eight  persons.  1829 
Blackn1.  Mag.  XXV.  772/2  Ultimately  the  gingle  was  almost 
abandoned  for  the  jaunting-car.  1842  THACKERAY  //,'.;- 
Hoodie's  Pap.  Pref.,  I  got  it.. from.. a  jingle-driver.  1862 
CLARA  ASPJNALL  Three  Yrs,  Melbourne  122  (Morris) 
Gentlemen  who  have  lived  in  India  will  persist  in  calling 
this  vehicle  a  jingle  ;.  .it  is  a  kind  of  dps-a-dos  conveyance, 
holding  three  in  front,  and  three  behind,  it  has  a  water- 
proof top  to  it. .and  oilskin  curtains  to  draw  all  round. 
1887  CasselCs  Picturesque  Australasia  I.  64  The  jingle 
has  hflen  ousted  by  the  one-horse  waggonette,  1893  Pall 
Mall  G.  17  Aug.  2/3  Queenstown  i-^  full.  ..  The  jingle  men, 
ns  they  are  called  here,  .are  making  their  fortunes. 

5.  An  American  name  for  the  shell  of  the  saddle- 
oyster,  Anemia.     Also  attrib. 

1887  Fisheries  U.S.  Sect.  v.  1 1.  543  A  more  fragile  shell,  such 
as  a  scallop,  mussel,  or  jingle  (Anowia)  is  certainly  better. 
1889  fall  Mall  G.  9  Aug.  3/3  A  large  collection  of  scallop 
and  jingle  shell*— gold  and  silver  shells  the  little  people 
call  them. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (see  also  senses  4  and  5),  as 
jingle-hell t  etc.  (see  quots.) ;  jingle-boy  (slang}, 

a  coin,  spec,  a  sovereign  ;  also,  a  man  who  has 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pockets. 

1887  Bicycling  AVntf  21  May  09/1  My  light  wa<  bunting 
brilliantly,  and  my  "jingle  bell  going  at  the  time.  1894 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXIV.  71/1  The  captain  of  the  launch  pulls 
the  'jingle  bell '  for  full  speed  ahead,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crew,  '  Jinglf-foxes,  Leathern  Jacks  tipt  and  hung 
with  Silver  Bells  formerly  in  use  among  Fuddle  < 
c  1600  HAY  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  v.  (1881)  m  Come,  old  fellou  . 
bring  thy  white  Bears  to  the  Stake,  and  thy  yellow  "gingle 
boys  to  the  Bull-ring,  a  1652  DROME  Cm>ent  Garti.  i.  \Vk  , 
1873  II.  16  There  is  a  Gallant  now  below,  a  Gingle  boy 
indeed,  that  has  his  pockets  full  of  crowns  that  chide  for 
vent.  1891  FARMER  Sinn.?,  Canary,  ..  2.  . .  a  sovereign. 
l-lnglish  Synonyms  , .  Yellow  hrtmmer  ;  shiner;  gingleboy  ; 
monarch,  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Or:",  "  Jingl?-brain$<  a 
Maggot-patea  Fellow. 

Jingle,  obs.  form  of  JINGLE. 

JTugle-ja'ttgle,  sb.  [Varied  reduplication  of 
jingle  •  cf.  dilly-dally  i  ding! f -dangle,  ding-don^, 
dink-dank, etc.]  a.  Analternatingjingleof sounds; 


a  sentence  or  verse  characterized  by  this.  b.  Some- 
thing that  makes  a  continuous  and  alternating 
jingle ;  a  jingling  ornament  or  trinket. 

1640  King  ff  poore  North.    Man  179  in   Hazl.  E.  P.  f, 
IV.  300  With  so  many  jingle  jangles  about  ones  necke,  as  is 
about  your*.      1694   MOTTII  x    Rabtlaii  \.    vii.    (173 
The  everlasting  Jingle  Jangle  of  the  Btll-.      1851  HAW- 
THORNE   Twice-told  T.   II.   xii.    191    The  variety  of  rapid 


non  sit  vlvus ':  Let  him  [Getal  be  a  god,  but  don't  let  him  live. 

So  Ji-ngle-ja-ngle  r.,  to  jingle  with  alternation 
of  sounds;  to  proceed  with  such  jingling. 

1899  Wesfw.  Gaz.  13  Feb.  3/1  Such  a  paltry  collection  of 
commonplace  tunes,  handled  clumsily,  as  jingle-jangles  and 
drums  its  way  through  the  piece. 

Jingler  ^rngbiV     [f.  JINGLE  v.  +  -KR!.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  jingles ;  a  rimer. 

1599  B.  JONSON  AY',  tttau  out  of  Hum.  n.  v,  I  had  spurres 
of  mine  own  before :  but  they  were  not  gmglers.  1672 
EACHARD  Hobbss  State  Nat.  30  Thou  shall  see  that  thou 
art  ten  times  more  an  Owl,  than  I  am  a  cheat  and  Jingler. 
1803  T.  G.  FESSENDEN  Terrible  Tractoration  \\.  <ed.  2)  89 
note,  The  wolf  always  makes  it  his  first  object  to  silence 
this  jingler  [thejiell  wether].  1884  I.  G.  BoUBU  Snakt 
Dance  M/^/nis  ,\i.  119  A  fringe  of  small  bells  or  jinglers,  of 
lead  and  tin. 

f  2.  slang.  (,See  quot.)   Obs.rare^*. 

n  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crw,  yimg/ers,  Horse-Coursers 
frequenting  Country  Fairs. 

3.  A  local  name  for.  the  Golden-eyed  Duck. 

1829  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  I.  360  The  golden-eye 
is  here  provincial!)-  called  gingler  or  ginging-curre,  from 
the  noise  of  its  wings,  1888  G.  TBTMRI-LL  A'atnes  fy  Por- 
traits Birds  xxiii.  79  At  Pleasantville  .  .  *)ingler\  at  Haiti- 
more  and  on  the  Patapsco  River,  li'hii-.' 

f  Ji-nglespur.  Obs.  In  7  gingle-.  One  who 
jingles  his  spurs ;  a  cavalier. 

1604  Meeting  Gallants  at  Ordinary  (Percy  Soc.)  9 
Si.cnior  Ginglespur,  the  fine  gallant  I  mette  in  PouK^. 

U.S.    [f.  JINGLE  sb.  or  v. 
. 

1.  The  loose  metal  ball  which  serves  as  the  clap- 
per of  a  globular  sleigh-bell. 

1881  Sit.  Aincr.  XLIV.  323  This  sand  core,  with  the 
jinglet  inside,  is  placed  in  the  mould  of  the  outside,  and 
the  melted  metal  is  poured  in,  which  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  core  and  the  mould.  1884  in  Chicago  Advance 
1  Feb.  8}  This  little  iron  ball  (in  a  sleigh  bell]  is  called  '  the 
jinglet '.  When  you  shake  the  sleigh  bell  it  jingles. 

2.  '  Any  small  jingling  appendage,  esp.  one  shaped 
like  a  sleigh-bell'  (Funk,  1893). 

Jingling  (dsi'rjglirj),  vbl.  sb.  Also  gingling. 
[f.  JINGLE  z>.  +-IN*G».]  The  action  of  the  vb.JmoLi, 
q.T. 

14..  Chances  A'un's  /V.  Prol.  28  (Harl.  MS.)  Ging- 
ling [6-tt.rt,  clynkyng]  of  be  bellis  pat  on  ;our  bridil  hong 
on  euery  syde.  4:1440  Promp.  Parv.  195/1  Gyngelynge  of 
gay  hanurn..,  rcmvoMCM.  1583  STANYHURST  sRneis  \\\. 
(Arb.,i  75  With  theese  Gods  gingling  \7-oce  dcorunt\t  with 
sight  moste  geason  apaled.  1601  WKKVFR  Miry,  Mn  •• 
Jingling  of  fetters  had  no  merie  sound.  1655  Ft  LU 
Hzst.  i.  iii.  §  i  The  puddle-Poet  did  hope,  that  the  jingling 
of  his  rhyme  would  drown  the  sound  of  his  false  quantity. 
1731  A.  HILL  Aih>.  f'sets  xxiii,  Shame  on  your  Jyngling,  ye 
soft  Sons  of  Rhyme  !  1842  TFXNVSON  Locksley  Hall  105 
The  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour  feels. 
b.  Ottnb.,  as  jingling  match,  a  diversion  in 
which  all  the  players  are  blindfolded  except  one, 
who  keeps  ringing  a  bell  in  each  hand,  while  the 
others  try  to  catch  him. 

c  1786  COWPKR  Let.  Wks.  1835  V.  355  All  who  are  attached 
to  the  jingling  art.  x8pi  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  iv.  iii.  §  31 
Jingling  match  ..  a  diversion  common  enough  at  country 
wakes  and  fairs.  1805  Sf-orting  ^Tag.  XXV.  304  A  smock- 
race  and  a  jingling-match  were  to  take  place.  1888  Daily 
Tel.  23  Apr.  5/4  We  hear  nowadays  less  and  less  of,  .gingling 
and  whistling  matt! 

Jin 

-ING-. 


Jingling  .d^i'nglirj),  ppl.  a.     [f.   as   prec.  + 
NG  ^.J     That  jingles  ;  see  the  verb. 


J557~8  PHAER  ^Eneid  vi.  Rj  b,  From  thens  wer  howlings 
d  gyngling  noyse  of  draggyng  chayn^-;.  1570  B. 
'/.  Kingd.  iv.  48  b,  A  hundred  gingling  belles  do 


heard,  .and  gyngling  noyse  of 
GOOGE  Pep.  Kingd.  IV.  48  b,  t\ 

hang,  to  make  his  courage  mure.  1610  SHAKS.  Tout.  \ .  i. 
232.  1634  HKYWOOH  ll'itches Lane.  i\ .  i.  Wks.  1874  I V'.  218, 
I  wanted  but  a  paire  of  gingling  spurs  to  make  you  mend 
your  pace.  1789  RTKNS  OH  Capt.  Grose's  Peregrin,  vi,  Auld 
nick-nackets  :  Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets.  1840 
CARLYLK  Heroes  iii.  (1258)  252  Whatsoever  is  not  sung  is 
properly  no  Poem,  but  a  piece  of  Prose  cramped  into  jingling 
lines,  -to  the  great  injury  of  the  grammar,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  reader,  for  most  part ! 

Hence  Ji'nglingly  (ging-)  adv. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  v.  953  Some  shape . .  Approached, 
out  of  the  dark,  ginglingly  near. 

Jingly  (d.7i-ngli),  a.  [f.  JINGLE  sb.  +  -T*.] 
Characterized  by  jingle  or  affected  recurrence  of 
words  or  sounds. 

(7  1806  K.  WHITE  Rein.  (1811)  II.  249  It  [has]  a  set  of 
chiming  and  Jingly  termination s.  1885  K.  D.  GERARD 
ll'aters  of  f/ercifles  xxvi,  Thejingly  prayer  rambled  on. 

JingC  Vd;/ri)g0),  /;;/.,  si'.,  and  a.  Also  7  jeingo. 
[Appears  first  c  1670  as  a  piece  of  conjuror's  gih- 
berish,  usually  hey  or  high  jingo /,  prob.  a  mere 
piece  of  sonorous  nonsense  with  an  appearance 
of  mysterious  meaning.  In  1694  by  jingo  occurs 
in  Motteux's  transl.  of  Rabelais,  where  the  Fr. 
has  par  Dieu  :  this,  being  contemporary  with  the 


JINGO. 

conjuror's  term,  may  be  presumed  (though  not 
proved)  to  be  the  same  word,  substituted,  as  in 
many  other  casts,  tor  a  sacred  name:  cf.  by 
Golly,  Cock,  Com,  Gosh,Jabers,  etc.  In  Scotland, 
fyS*'W(oij'»g*'\  has  km;,'  been  in  common  I 

A  recent  conjecture,  since  Jingo  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion, would  identify  it   with  the  Basque  woid  for  'God' 
given  by  V»n  Eys  and  Larramendi  as  TJ/IAV,  JainJto    . 
tatnto),  Jmcaet,  Jaincoa;   th-  suggestion  being  that  this 
may  have  been  caught  up  from  i 

is  nut  impossible,   but  is  as  yet  unsupported  by  ev: 
Ihe  srotesque  notion  that  the  word  is  short  for  XI.  Gtngnl- 
ftui  is  merely  a  joke  of  the  author  of  the  Ingoldsl-y  Legends.) 

A.   inter},  and  s/>. 

I.  _tl.  (Usually  Hey  or  High  Jingo!)  Aeon- 
juror's  call  for  the  appearance  of  something:  the 
opposite-o.  Hey  presto !.  by  which  a  thing  is  bidden 
to  be  gone.  Hence,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
the  appearance  of  something.  Oh. 

1670  E  \CHARO  Cent.  Clemy  34  He.  .falls  a  Ringing  it  out 
of  one  hand  i  ito  the  other,  tossing  it  this  way  and  that  ; 
lets  it  run  a  little  upon  the  line,  then  tannins,  liifh  jingo 
come  again!  1672  t'asqrnl on  Stair  Family  in  'Bk  Scot 
Pasauils  (18681  i  So  Jeingo!  the  taws.  Presto,  begon  :  a 
mace.  1679  OI.DHAM  Sat.  Jesuits  iv.  (1685)  89  Where 
spiritual  Jugglers  their  chief  Mast 'ry  shew  :  Hey  Jingo 
Sirs!  What's  this?  'tis  Bread  you  see;  Presto  be  gone' 
tis  now  a  Deity.  1707  FENTON  Fair  .\'un,  He.. turns  it 
round  and  round,  and  eyes  it,  Heigh  jingo,  worse  than 
twas  before  !  1722-30  RAMSAY  Fables,  Monk  f,-  Milter's 
Wye,  [He]  Cries,  Rhadamanthus  husky  mingo,  Monk, 
horner,  hipock,  jinko,  jingo,  Appear  in  likeue-s  of  a  priest. 

2.  By  jingo!   a   vigorous   form  of  asseveiatinn. 
Also  intensified, hythclivingjingo!  colloq.uivulgar. 

1694  MOTTKUX  Rab,-lais  iv.  Ivi.  219  By  jin^o  [Rub.  far 
Dieif\.  quoth  Panurge,  the  Man  talks  sonicwh.it  like 
I  believe  him.  1760  MI-RPHY  H'ay  to  Keep  Him  i.  ii,  Their 
husbands  care  no  more  for  them,  no,  by  jingo,  no  more  than 
they  care  for  their  husbands!  1766  GOLDSM.  l'i\:  II'.  ix. 
One  of  them  . .  expressed  her  sentiments  . .  in  a  very  coarse 
manner  when  she  observed,  that  by  the  living  jingo  she  was 
all  of  a  muck  of  sweat.  1773  —  Stoofs  to  Cong.  v.  ii.  Hy 
jingo,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough  within  five  miles  of  the 
place,  but  they  can  tell  the  taste  of.  1800  W.  B.  RHODES 
Bomb.  Fur.  i.  (1830)  8  Does  he,  by  jingo?  1837  MARRYAT 
Dvg.jienil  xxx,  No,  by  the  living  jingo !  not  till  he  treats 
us.  18786.  W.  HuxTSoii?  i  Chorus',  We  don't  want  to  fight, 
yet  by  Jingo  !  if  we  do,  We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the 
men,  and  got  the  money  too.  1888  J.  PAYS  Myst.  Mirbriage 
xiii.  That  was  a  parting  shot  he  took  at  you,  by  jingo  ! 

II.  [Derived  from  the  expression  'by  Jingo!' 
in  the  refrain  of  the  music-hall  song,  quoted  in 
sense  2,  iS7S,  which  became  the  Tyrtrean  ode  of 
the  party  ready  to  fight  Russia  in  1878.] 

3.  A   nickname   for   those  who   supported   and 
lauded  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  sending 
a  British   fleet  into  Turkish  waters  to   resist  the 
advance  of  Russia  in  187$  ;  hence,  one  who  brags 
of  his  country's  preparedness  for  fight,  and  gener- 
ally advocates  or  favours  a  bellicose  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  powers ;  a  blustering  or  blatant 
'patriot';  a  Chauvinist. 

1878  G.  J.  HOLVOAKE  in  Daily  News  13  Mar.  3/4  The 
Jingoes  in  the  Park.  Ibid.,  The  Jingoes — the  new  tribe  of 
music  hall  patriots  who  sing  the  jingo  song.  1879  Truth 
22  May,  The  Jingoes  ought  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  their 
1  tall  talk  '  did  not  drive  us  into  a  war  with  Russia  last  year. 
1860  GRANT  DCFF  in  toM  Cent.  Apr.  667  Our  interest  in 
Russia  is  that  the  Muscovite  Jingoes  should  learn  a  little 
more  geography.  1881  G.'inl.  Mag.  Jan.  46  The  Jingo  is 
the  aggregation  of  the  bully.  An  individual  maybe  a  bully  : 
but,  in  order  to  create  Jingoism,  there  must  be  a  crowd. 
1897  LD.  SALISBURY  in  Times  19  Jan.,  A  well-working  arbi- 
tration  system  would  be  an  invaluable  bulwark  to  defend 
the  Minister  from  the  jingoes.  1898  Times  18  Jan.  6/1  (N.  Y. 
Corresp.)  A  school  of  politicians,  .who,  like  the  jingoes,  are 
apt  to  use  the  word  American  aggressively,  as  the  jingoes  do. 

4.  The  jingo  spirit  or  policy  personified. 

1898  L   STEPHEN  S/ud.  fii.tgr.  I.  iii.  104  Nobody  . .  could 
be  less  given  to  the  worship  of  Jingo. 
B.  adj. 

fl.  [from  sense  A.  2.]  Exhibiting  vulgar  dash  ; 
suggestive  of  the  man  v\ho  asseverates  By  jingo  ! 

1859  MILLAIK  Let.  28  Apr.  in  Life  (1890)  I.  342  It  is  very- 
good  (well  painted),  but  egregiously  vulgar  and  common- 
place, but  there  is  enough  in  it  of  a  certain  'jingo'  style  to 
make  it  a  favourite. 

2.  [from  sense  A.  3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poli- 
tical jingo  ;  characterized  by  jingoism. 

1879    Truth   22   May,  The   consummation   of  the  Jingo    \ 
policy      1879  Scotsman  i  Dec.  4  In  the  height  of  the  Jingo    ; 
fever   in    London,    mohs,   carefully   organised,    broke    the 
windows   of    Mr.    Gladstone's    house.       1882    Daily   A'< :ivs 
'9  July  5  '5  He  ;M.  Lockroy]  is  intensely  Jingo,  very  hostile 
to  M    de  Fieycinet      1896  Ibid  20  Jan.  7/6  Sentiment  in 
Washington  is  overwhelmingly  Jingo.    1900  E.  C.  BRODRICK 
Rle'st,  cy  /ui/>r.  198  The  imperialism  of  the  so-called  'Jingo' 
party,  which  seemed  to  measure  national  greatness  by  the 
constant  annexation  of  new  territories. 

Hence  Jingo  v.  trans.,  to  drive  by  the  jingo 
spirit ;  Ji  npocloni,  the  realm  or  domain  of  jin- 
goes ;  Jingfoe'sque  a.,  jingo  in  style  or  manner  ; 
Ji  ngoish  a.  =  JINGO  B.  2. 

1898  Paily  :\'e~fs  28  Feb.  5 '7  A  member  of  the  Cabinet 
stated  in  an  interview  to-day  that  President  McKinley.. 
would  not  be  jingoed  into  war.  1895  .\'ati-n  (N.  Y.)  iq  Dec. 
441/3  The  resemblance  of  Jingodoni  in  this  to  an  Indian 
village  is  very  remarkable.  1885  Glasgo~i'  Herald  3  Aug. 
6/2  The  continental  press,  .is  essentially  Jingoesque.  1892 
GOLDW.  SMITH  in  igM  Cent.  Sept.  348  There  is  nothing  more 
Vol..  V. 
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•lhan  were  the  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Ruadl   1896  A.,,/.,., .  x   y.   i  Dcc.4=i/3  Jm^oUh 

:  and  future. 

Jingoism  .d/.i'e.-;e,ii'm).    [f  prec.  A.  3  +  -ISM.] 
1  be  policy  or  practices  of  the  Jin 
1878  A.  HAYWARU  in  C«rr.  1, 8861   II.  29,  Another  year 
•away  be.ore    Jingoism  '  receive!  it,  de;  : 


be  in  a  healthy  condi  I  lonally  pit 

into  its  neighbour.     1885  /'.; 

essential  infamy  of  Jingoism  was  its  assertion  as  the  first  law 

of  its  being  that  might  was  right.    1895  7, 

President     puts  himself  on  record  against  the  empty  bluster 

winch  is  the  note  of  jingoism. 

So  Ji'ngoist  -  Jixuo  A.  *  (also  attrib.) ;  Jingo- 
1'stio  a.,  given  to  or  charactetistic  of  jingoism; 
jingo  in  style  or  spirit. 

1884  C/i.  Times  28  Nov.  915/2  Of  an  amusingly  Jingoist 
turn.  1890  N.  Lmasey  .V/,,,  i  errible  linguists 

when  in  opposition.  1885  Sficta-<-r  \\t  July,  We  are  not 
all  Jingoistic  noodles  in  New  Zealand.  1894  MAX  O'KELL 
7".  «»«$  C.i.  07  When  the  Englishman  is  in  his  cups,  |1C 
grows  cms  r. . 

Jingol,  variant  of  GI.NGALL. 

Ji-ngo-ri-ng.  Sc.  Also  jing-go-ring,  jing  a- 
ring  [\Yiththefirstelement,  cf.  JINK  v.']  A  girls' 
game  in  which  they  join  hands  in  a  circle,  and 
move  to  music  round  a  central  girl,  singing  the 
ditty  of  which  the  beginning  is  cited  in  quot.  1841. 

1841  in  R.  Chambers  1'of.  Rhymes  Scat.  268  '  Here  we  go 
the  jingo-ring,  The  jingo-ring,  the  jingo-ring,  Heie  v  e  go 


Jingsing,  variant  of  GINSI 

Jink  (d,5irjk\  s/>.i  orig.  Sc.     [cf.  JINK  i'.1] 

1.  The  act  of  eluding ;  a  quick  turn  so  as  to  elude 
a  pursuer  or  escape  from  a  guard.     To  give  the 

jink,  to  give  the  slip  by  way  of  a  trick. 

1786  RUUNS  Bard  fane  to  ll'./n,/  ',  Our  billie's  gien  us  a' 
the  jink  An'  owre  the  sea.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi.  xx.\ 
Now,  lass,  if  ye  like,  we'll  play  them  a  fine  jink:  \ve  will 
awa  out  and  take  a  walk  ;  they  will  mak  unco  u 
they  miss  us,  but  we  can  easily  be  back  by  dinner  time. 
1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEK-POWKU.  J'igstiLkinf  1^5  In  pursuit  of 
a  small  wild  boar  . .  She  followed  his  every  '  jink  '  or  jump 
striving  to  get  him  under  her  forefeet. 

b.  A  '  turn  '  or  '  point '  in  an  argument. 

1823  GALT  K.  Cil/iahc  I.  xiv.  158  At  this  jink  o'  their 
controversy,  who  should  come  in.  .but  Winterton. 

2.  Cards.  The  winning  of  a  game  of  spoil-five, 
twenty-five,  or  forty-five,  by  taking  all  the  tricks  in 
one  hand. 

1887  .Standard  Hoyle  225  Jinks,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Jink  Game,  is  derived  from  Spoil-five.  The  game  is 
won  when  all  five  tricks  aie  taken.  1894  'HOFFMAS-V' 
Card  4-  Table  Games  (18981  248  A  player  making  all  five 
tricks  is  said  to  make  a  'jink ',  and  wins  the  game,  whether 
at  twenty-five  or  forty-five 

3.  High.  Jinks:  app.  orig.  high   pranks,     fa. 
A  name  given  to  various  frolics  formerly  indulged 
in  at  drinking  parties.  Sc.   Oh. 

They  mostly  consisted  in  deciding  by  the  throw  of  dice 
who  should  perform  some  ludicrous  task  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company,  or  who  should  empty  a  large  bowl  of 
liquor,  failure  in  either  case  entailing  a  forfeit.  See  Hone 
JVw-At.  (1892)  566;  also  Ramsay's  note  to  quot.  1711,  and 
the  full  context  of  quot.  iSi-. 

a  1700  H.  E.  Diet.  Cunt.  (.>,•;<•,  Hignjinks,  a  Play  at  Dice 
who  Drinks.      1711   RAMSAY  Elffy  vl/,i<.'t'V   Jahnsttnn  iv, 
Oflen  in  -Maggy's,  at  hy-jinks  \\V  guzzled  scuds  Till  »e 
cuuld  scarce,  wi'  hale-put  drinks.  Cast  off  our  duds.     1815 
St.oi  i    ('".i'  -J/.   xxxvi,   The   revel    had    lasted   since  four 
o'clock,  and,  at  length.. the  frolicsome  company  had  begun 
to  practise  the  ancient  and  now  forgotten  pastime  of  high 
jinks.      This  game  was  played  in  several  difleic 
1822-30  LD.  COCKBURS    Mem.  225   There    were    n 
Jinks,  or  sprightly  sayings,  or  songs ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
kindly   personal    banterings.     1837   I.OCKHAKT   .W/    May 
an.  1795,  The  evening   ended   in  the  full  jollity 
Jinks.     1890  MRS.  OI.II'HANT  Roy.  Eitinb.  iv.  i.  4'.^  He  only 
learned  to  rhyme  from  the  necessity  of  taking  his  p 
high  jinks  of  the  club. 

b.  Lively  or  boisterous  sport;  romping  games 
or  fun  ;  free  or  unrestrained  merry-making.  (Also 


1842  BARHAM  Ingol.  Lf?.,  Bros.  Birchinglon  xvii.  TIi_;'i 
Jinks  going  on  night  and  day  at  '  the  court '.     u  1845  HOOD 
F0rgtnm,  Smiling  with  faces  full  of  glee,  As  if  about  to  enjoy 
High  Jinks.     1851  I  h\<  x  //".  j'inn  iii.  i  i.L;-?    ^   I 
Gaidens  were  a  scene  for  romps  and  jinks.     1861   Hecni  s 
:<'n  at  Oxf.  i.  (1889)  7  All  sons  of  high  jink-  go  on 
on  the  grass  plot.     1896  J,  D.  On  I  KIMGI:  El 
.>  ,5  The  high  time  for  jinks  was  during  the  Windsor  fair. 
C.   See  quot. 

1785  GROSF.  Diet.  I'jti'^'.  T..  lli^h  Jinks,  a  gambler  at 
dice,  who,  having  a  strong  head,  drinks  to  intoxicate  his 
adversary,  or  pigeon  [fft  -  chaps  alwav 

look  out  to  rob  u  ,  ^c  ]. 

d.  allrib.  in  form  high-jink. 

1853  W.  JFRI'\N  . ;/.:  s  of  these 

high-jink  t-njoyi :  not  lie  thought  that  the  real 

lected. 

Jink,  .</>.-  rare.  [var.  of  CHINK  sb.'J  Cf.  JINK 
v.-]  The  sharp  metallic  sound  of  a  coin,  or  the 
like,  striking  against  a  hard  substance;  transf, 
(slang)  '  chink  ',  coin. 


JINN. 

c  1775  Re,rb.  Pall.    lEoo)  VII.  85  No  rare  we  <h»ll  have 
1  it 

re  used  to  the 

Jink  (il.^rjk ',  t<l      Chiefly  Sc.     [pp.   onoma- 
topoeic, expressing  the  idea  of  niml.lc  n  otion.J 
-1-   '"•'  with  quick 

i  turns;  to  move 
.  ojink  in,  to  make  a  &u. 

in. 
1785  I:I-I.NS ••>•:/ 1- f.  to  Dmlt  ii,  Hal-  1*  • 

I'ddle  ;   La    .; 
JiiBlo    IAN 

thorn.     i8.6ScoTr.-K 

-:  blinking  and  jml  ing  m,  in  ,8M 

lor  I  am  very  drowsy 
b.   To  \\  h. 


trees  in  the  moonlight. 

2.  intr.  'J'o  make  a  quick  elusive  tu  n,  so  ;.s  to 
dodge  a  pursuer  or  escape  from  a  gua:ri. 

1785   Bi  HNS  Addr.   to  Veil  XX,  But,  faith  !  he  I 

nkin,  An'  cheat  you  yet.     —  Hallo-.tce>i  M    But 
Rab  slips  out,  an'  links  a  o  t    Bellini  t)  r 
1817  B/actw.  Ma?.  XXI.  6^0  He  jinks  nndei    your  ell  ow' 
and  siaits  off.     1887  BLACK  In  har  LoJiao.*    ii.  Then 
ye  jink   round   the   corner  and   call    it    l.y  another   name 
1889  R.  S.  S   BADEN- POWELL  1'igstickingW  The  ! 
often  make  a  feint  nf  jinking  10  onr  .    dart  off 

in  e^actly  the  opposite  direciion.     Itit.,  When  ihe  !>oar 
sees  the  spear  point  hcin;  lowered  in  his  direct  on     he  will 
Jink',  or  suddenly  turn  shaiply  to  the  right  or  left. 

3.  lians.    To  elude   or  escape   by  dodging;    to 
dodge.     Cf.  JOCK  v.2  3. 

ni774  FIUGLSSOX  llame  Content  Poems  fi78S)  n.  107 
Theie  the  herds  can  jink  t;i'-  n  '  unes 

an'myitle  bow'rs.    1889  R.  S  S.  BAI  i  tficJkinf 

iSoln  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him  to  jink  hU  pur»ueis. 

4.  To  t.ick,  cheat,  oirdle,  swindle. 

1785  R.  FORIIRS  Poems  Euch.in  Dial.,  I'lyssrs  Anna. 
Aja.c  15  For  Jove  did  jink  Arces  us  1832  \\.  SCOTT  in 
Otaclm.  Map.  XXXII  22 'Ihe  gipsy,  afier  all,  jinked  an  old 
r.ch  aoutified  corTee-p'amer.  1885  R'I  NCI.MAN.  ?<•;//  us  if  S/t. 
146  When  they  find  he  means  to  j.nk  them. 

5.  intr.  (Cards.)  To  win  .1  game  o'  s;  ,.il  five  or 
forty  five  by  taking  all  the  Dicks  in  ..ne  hand. 

1887  S:andart  Hoy.'t  121   '.</  •    imes  spoils 

are  di-pensed  wiih  altogether,  and  the  came  is  made  a  fix'  d 
lumber, either  twenty-five  or  forty-five1,.  ...t'J  wer.ty  five  or 
Forty-five  who  wins  all  five  tricks  vi  ns  the  fame.  1 
called  jinking  it.  _  Pio.erly  the  jink  rclongs  only  to  these 
games,  but  sometimes  by  agieemenl  jinking  is  allowed  at 
Spoil-five. 

Jink  (d,?irjl)  ,n.2  [Of.  CHINK  ».  3]  trans,  and 
inlr.  To  chink  ;  to  make,  or  cause  to  make,  a  short 
metallic  sound.  Henc"  Jirking  vtil  s/t. 

1828  Craw-it  Dill.,  ?ink,  to  chink  or  jincle.  1848  F'-ater't 
illag.  XXXVIII.  83  A  <:  ,|  his  c  ain 

upon    the   stone-.      1888   A  I  Quick  or  Dead} 

(1889)  20  An  old  spinet,   from  wlii<  h  Mi  .d  to 

coax  forth  ghastly  jinkings  lihis  si  in-t  could  not  utter  any- 
th  ng  so  liquid  as  a  jingle).     18.8  [see  JIJCK  si- ']. 

Jinker1  (d,z.i -rjks:).  Chiefly  .s<-.  [f.  JINK  v.\  + 
-Eii'.J  One  who  or  that  which  jinks;  one  who 
suddenly  eludes  or  du''g.  s  .  one  who  is  nimble  and 
sprightly;  a  dodging  Least. 

1724  RAMSAY  7V-.J  -it  the  Caldron  ii,  I  am  a 

gentle  jinker.      1786   Buna    T»  mU  :  d.,y 

ye   was  a  jinker   noble,   Kor   IR-I  —  Ef.  to 

Logan  x,  Ochon  for  poor  '  er-.  Wnen  tt  - 

foul  o' earthly  jinkeis.     1889  K. 

stici-inf  89    A    pig.  and   L.articuLrly    a    'jinker  ,    i, 
quickly  leached  uuh  it. 

Jinker-    t,d/iijkst\    Australia       [Variant    of 
J.\.\Kt.n.J     A  cnn'iivance.  ti-ed   in   ilie  A 
bush,  consisiing  ol    two  p..irs  o 
their  axle-trers  joined  i 
tiec'-t.'iinks  aie  stispenred  fi\     hatns. 

1894  Melbourne  Argus  i  July  f    .  nhrr  novel 

spectacle  was  to  b<-  ,  the 

shape  of  a  live-roonud  cottage  on  jinkers 

Jinket  (<i.'rrjket\  -'.  i-c.ti-cf      (dim,  ol 

J.  ititr.   To   i;.i:i;  ge   in    jugh)   jinks, 
junket.) 

1742  FIF.LDINC  y.  Andren-s  iv.  xiii    7  sme 

•lie  George;  where  it  seem 
them  are  a  jinkeiting. 

2.  ?  I  ;//  or  round 

1823  SCOTT   St.   /,'«'.', :n\    ii 
about,  and  hack  and  f  Tuai 
that  come  yonder.     1874  ^uptrfl i, 
of  jinketing  i 

Ji'ukle,  v.     rare.      [dim.  or  freq.  of  JIXK  i 
intr.   To  move  \\  i: 

1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sf<on  •  nur 

friend  jinkled  anci  jolted,  and    hii'nped  • 
.  .st\le     that     cliara  len?'-  '899 

Content?    Ke--.   Dec.  ?.-o   1 
queer  sidelong  cavorts,  pianos, 

Jillll  an, 

dsehin.djin,  jin 
demons,  spirits,  angels  ;    sing,  jinni  (.see  ne\ 


JINNEE. 

In  Moh.imnu-ihn  dcinonul.igy,  an  order  <>1  spiiit- 
lower  lhan  the  angels,  said  to  have  the  power  of 
.ring  in  human  aiid  animal  forms,  and  to  exer- 
cise supernatural  influence  over  men.  More  com- 
monly used  as  a  sing,  to  denote  one  of  this  class. 

a.  (as  sing.     1684  Ta-.-crnitrs  Trar.  1 1 

evil  Spirit.     i8aa  BYRON  Juan  vi.  xl\  iii,  Giaours,  and  < 
and  Uouli  in  hosts.    »838  TORRI Ns  Ami:  .V.'s.  I.  if  T.ile  of 
:. -reliant  and  the  Jin  [1841   I.ASF.   1.  44  Story  of  the 
Merchant  and  the  Jinnee].     .11845  HOOD  Drff  of  Gin   \, 
i  '.host  and  vampyre,  demon  and  Jin  !    1859  BEATON  Jews  in 
ix.  317  The  Dschins  grew  ueary  or  refractory. 

b.  as/// 1841  I.AXL  .Irat.  ,\:s.  1.  Notes  to  Introd.  30 The 
species  of  Jinn  is  said  to  have  heen  created  some  thousands 
.if  years  before  Adam.     1884  J.  i  '•.  -"•<  •'.    I 

i>e,  let  us  depart  this  place,  for  it  is  full  of  Jinn  and 

Jinnee   <!.?,inf).    Also  fern,  jirmee-yeh.     [a. 
Ai.il>.     'a.  jinuT,  fern.  i«jL».  jiniiTyeh,  demon  or   | 

spirit.      A   more   frequent  spelling  in  English   is 

:  see  Gt.MF.  i  b.]  The  sing,  of  prec. 
1713  tr.  Aral-.  Xts.  I.  14  It  was  one  of  those  malignant 
Genies,  that  are  Mortal  Enemies  to  Mankind.]  1841  I.ASL 
Arab.  .\"ts.  I.  Introd.  8  It  was  a  Jinnee  of  gigantic  stature, 
broad-fronted  and  bulky,  bearing  on  his  head  a  chest.  Ibid. 
54  As  soon  as  my  wife  awoke,  she  shook  herself,  and  became 
transformed  into  a  Jinneeyeh.  1885  BURTON  .Ira!:  -\~:s.  I. 
.7  O  Jinni,  thou  Crown  of  the  Kin^s  of  the  Jann  !  1900  K. 
AXSTEV  firass  Boltlt  iv.  43  Seeing  that,  though  a  Jinneeyeh, 
•  she  was  of  the  believing  Jinn.  1900  ll'fsliii.  Ca=.  6  Nov. 
a/2  The  Jinnee  turns  his  rooms  into  an  Arabian  Paluce. 
Jinny  d.^i-ni).  A  female  proper  name  (also 
feanif],  pet-form  of  JANK  ;  used  locally  in  trans- 
ferred uses.  (Cf.  JEKNV. 

1.  Mining.  A  stationary  engine  used  to  let  down 
or  draw  up  trucks  on  an  inclined  plane;  also  = 
jinny-road,  a  self-acting  inclined  plane;  =Jif;6d. 

1881  RAYMOND  MiniafGlott^  Jinny-road,  a  gravity  plane 
underground.  1888  SlfySeU  (ifoss.,  Ginny,  an  engine  by 
means  of  which  a  load  is  let  down  an  inclined  plane.  A 
term  used  in  coal-mining.  1891  Labour  Commission  doss., 
Jinny,  a  self-acting  incline  where  the  full  tubs  of  coal  pull 
the  empty  ones  up. 

2.  A  name  given  in  Long  Island,  U.S.,  to  a  bird, 
Sti-tfiilas  iiiterfivs,  the  Turnstone. 

1888  G.  TUUMBI  •  i.t.  .\'aines  X-  I'fi-lr.  Binis  186  At  Moriches, 
Maggot-snipf ;  at  Amityvilte,  yinuy. 

!!  Jinricksha,  jiiirikisha  (d.^inri-kja, 
-ri-kija),  sl>.  A1sr>  -rickisha.  -riksha,  (jenny-, 
Jinnyriokshaw).  [a.  Japanese  jin-riki- sha  (j  — 
?, ' ,  i.  /in  man  +  riki  strength,  power  +  sha  vehicle.] 
A  light  two-wheeled  hooded  vehicle  having  springs 
and  two  shafts,  drawn  by  one  or  more  men.  First 
used  in  Japan  (-1870,  but  now  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  colloq.  shortened  to  rickshaw. 

1874  LADY  HRKnrkT  tr.  Ihil'tit'rs  Ramble  (18781  II.  iv. 
s£o  The  Jinrikbhaonly  canie  into  fashion  a  year  or  two  ago. 
1876  Timfs  iS  Aug.  <Stanf.\  \Ve  take  seven  jin-rick-sh.'i>, 
tviih  two  runners,  to  convey  ourselves  and  baggage. 
1880  Miss  UIKI>  Jap.iii  I.  18  The  knrntita  or  jin-ri-ki- 
sha  consists  of  a  light  perambulator  body,  an  adjustible 
hood  of  oiled  paper,  a  velvet  or  cloth  lining  and  cushion, 
a  well  for  parcels  under  the  seat,  two  high  slim  wheels,  and 
a  pair  of  shafts  connected  by  a  bar  at  the  ends.  1895  C. 
KOFER  Zigzag  Travels  II.  169  It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  these  jinrikishas  are  not  really  Japanese  at  all.  They 
were  invented  by  a  missionary,  W.  (loble,  about  1870. 

Hence  Jinri'Cksha  :  .  iii/r  ,  to  ride  in  a  jinricksha. 

1890  rail  Mall  G.  5  Keb  3  'i  Chumming  with  Chinamen, 
jiimcksliaing  uitli  Japanese,. .palavering  with  Perm: 

Jinshang,  Jinsing,  variants  of  (IINSKN.;. 

Jintee,  ol«.  form  of  JACNTT. 

Jip.  ?      Gil',  (iirsv;  cunning  rogue. 

1728  RAMSAY  7'rr.z  f  V/.'-/.vr\,y  .> ,  Tli  •  ji|>  \viia  Mo.,,.1 
aboon  them  a'  His  innocence  began  to  sliau.  . 

Jip,  obs.  form  ut  (ivr  '. 

Jipper,  dial,  or  corrupt  form  of  Ji:np.\uj>  T'. 

Jippo,  variant  of  f'.ii'ro.  tunic.  Obs. 

Jirble  'dsj.Vjb'l,,!'.     Chiefly  .SV.     [Imitative  of 

the  characteristic  sound.]    intr.  and  trans.  To  spill 

(a  liquid  ,  by  shaking  or  unsteady  moving  of  the 

•1  ;    to  pour   out   unsteadily;    hence,   to   pour 

'liquid)  from  vessel  to  vessel. 

1760    ('/,'_!'    ( 'U-titt,',t  .\  Country    /////>•<>:•<•«    9  Two  in- ti- 
mers with  t!ie  sting  and  say  can  carry  more  \\.IUT 
enienily  than  ten  sin^kr  j.t;s<,h-  ran  dowitb  :>' 
jirbliny  tub  between  their  hands.    1819  YS".  TKNNAXI  Pnfit- 
try  .Stcrm'tt  (18271   164    I-'rae  the  !.';LtI,.-   ,,'   his  pride   He 
jirijles  out  a  dram.     1824  S<  >  n  i   St.  A'i'Hnit's  \,   It's  the 
jinkeling  and  the  jirbling  wi'  tea  and  wi'  trumpery  tliat 
brings  our  nobles  to  ninepence. 
.Tirk,  Jis,  obs.  forms  of  JKRK,  Gis. 
Jiat,  valiant  of  GIST  •;'.  a'nd  sf'.'~ 
1828  Cra-.'cn   r>ial.,  Jisf,  calile  taken  to  depasti: 
I  •-  -  ;ittl--  t  i  [ 

Jive,  eiron.  sjitlling  of  (IvvK  r.  and  sb. 
In  mod.  editions  of  some  v. 

Jo  /],?<<  .    .Sc.     Also  joe   {anglicized  joy"1.     [In 
i ,  S;.  IK:  ni  i  if  JOY,  Y.joie.     !ln  some  dialects 
-)',o!  ran   together  with  v  :  hence 
^'one-join  ;  rois  =rose,  etc.)      In  sense  2  app.  the 
same  word,  and  sometimes  in  i6th  c.  spelt  joy.] 
1 1.   Joy,  pleasure,    i 

f  1560  A.  S  ,     [iv    ,     Hir  rourthes  [/;-. 

.  quhair  evir  tl,.,y  K-    15*7  <•'"'•• 

.;    with   myi-th  and    lo  \rintr  pr] 
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1570  Stifsr.  f\>tir\  Rt-j'THi.  \\\\.  !-,>  (lot!   in.'ij1  i.iiiiu-ii  >an 
•  air  In  picture  and  in   [u  L  no). 

2.   As    a    term    ol    endcarirn.nl  :     A    =uet-i! 
darling,  beloved  one. 

a  1549  SKFLTON  Agst.  SiotUs  91  Kynge  Jatny,  Jemmy, 
Jocky  my  jo,  Ve  suinmond  our  kynge,  —  why  dyd  ye  so'; 
[1535  LVNDESAV  Sti:vt-f  1302  lennie,  my  lay  \Pinkfrto; 
joe]  quhair  is  thy  dadie?  1563  FOXE  A.  <\-  M.  (15831  1266 
[Treigton,  Bp.  of  DunkeldenJ.My  ioy  Deane  Thomas,  I 
luiie  you  wel  '.  1573  SEMPILL  in  Satir.  JF'tvms  Reform. 
\xxix,  255  Alace,  my  Joyis  !  3e  had  boi  lytill  skill.  01605 
MoxTGOMFRiF-  .l/;Vf.  P^fws  iii.  73  Judge  of  jour  self  by 
Julius,  my  joyes,  Quhais  fenjeid  freinds  wer  worse  then 
open  foes.]  1686  G.  STUART  Joco-ser.Disc.  40  My  Joe,  quo' 
she,  I  need  no1  speer  What  wind  it  was  that  blew  you  here. 
1725  RAMSAY  Cent.  ShefJt.  i.  i,  Dear  Roger,  when  your 
Jo  puts  on  her  gloom,  Do  ye  sae  too  and  never  fash  your 
thumb.  1790  KCKNS  Song,  '  John  Anderson  '  i,  John 
Anderson,  my  jo.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxxviii,  It's 
Miss  Kditli's  first  joe,  your  am  auld  maister,  Cuddie. 
1830  CMI.T  Ltiivrie  T.  i\.  ii.  (1869)  408  It  might  have  Wen 
one  of  the  servant  girls  with  her  jo.  1893  STEVENSON 
Cairitwa  iii.  28  Just  t\va  o'  my  old  jot-s,  my  hinny  dear. 

Jo,  variant  of  JOE.  Portuguese  coin. 

Joab,  Joal,  obs.  forms  ol  JoitK,  JOWL. 

Joan  (dj^n).  Also  5-7  lone,  7  loane.  [A 
female  proper  name,  orij;.  Joanna  or  Johanna, 
fern.  oijo(/^atmes  John;  hence  in  transf.  uses.] 

1.  A  generic  name  for  a  female  rustic. 

[(•1490  Pronif.  J'rtrr.  264/2  (MS.  H.)  lone,  Johanna.] 
1588  SHAKS.  L,  L.  L.  in.  i.  207  Some  men  must  loue  my 
Lady,  and  some  lone.  1595  —  John  i.  i.  184  Now  can  1 
make  any  loane  a  Lady.  1612  WAKNLR  Alb.  F,n*.  xiv.  xci. 
F  j,  Many  a  countrie  lone,  a  1700  R  E.  Diet.  Cant.  (  >«•:<', 
7<vi«,  a  homely  Joan,  a  Coarse  Ord'nary  Woman.  iSoz 
M  KS.  SHKRWOOD  Susan  Grey  48  You  are  such  a  dowdy, 
such  a  country  Joan,  no  one  will  look  upon  you. 

2.  Name  for  a  close-fitting  cap  worn  by  women 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth  century. 

1756  Cow  PER  in  Connoisseur  No.  134  P  7  A  grocer'*  wife 
attracted  our  eyes,  by  a  new-fashioned  cap,  called  a  Joan. 
1762  I'octry  in  Ann,  Reg.  208  Now  loose  in  a  mob,  now 
close  in  a  Joan. 

Joannite:  see  JoHANM'n;1.  Joar,  variant  of 
JuWAU,  millet.  Joate,  obs,  form  of  JOT  sb.1 

tJob,  sbJ-  Obs.  [Of  unascertained  origin  ;  some 
have  thought  it  an  assibilatcd  form  of  GOB  sb.*  ; 
but,  beside  the  phonetic  difficulty,  the  approxima- 
tion of  sense  is  only  distant.] 

1.  A  small  compact  portion  of  some  substance  ; 
a  piece,  lump  ;  a  stump,  block  ;  a  tassel. 

f  1400  Deslr.  Troy  11941  Robhet  bere  Riches..  Gemmes,  &. 
Ic\v<;Is.  I  "),),<  -s  t-.f  -old.  1587  Gouiiv.  DC  M  tir  nay  \\\.  210 
Sometimes  [God]  letteth  \s  goe  alone  by  our  selues.  .and 
then  stumble  we  at  the  next  iob  y*  we  meete  with.  1659 
].,  JU'KKtu  c;n  Kci^ii  li'horc  11  Why  must  you  have  a  soft 
Cushion  with  silken  Jobs  at  the  corners  to  lean  on? 

2.  A  cart-load,  or  what   a  horse  and  cart  can 
bring  at  one  time. 

I  It  U  nut  clear  whether  the  essential  notion  is  that  of  the 

<>f  amount  carried  by  a  cart,  or  that  of  which  the  carry- 

ing constitutes  a  single  job.     In  the  latter  case  this  wi.uV. 

belong  rather  to  JOB  s/\-y  and  might  peril,  be  the  Huk  uniting 

the  two  words.] 

1560  Stanford  Chitivk'-v.  Ac\.  in  Antiquary  (iS8S)  Apr. 
168  For  faching  a  Jobbe  of  thorns  and  mending  the  1. 
alxmte  the  churche  howsse  x  '.  1571  Ibid.  170  For  iij  Jobbs 
of  Strawe  and  the  Caryage  vij*.  iiijd.  [Cf.  Jobbt^  Joobtt,  ;t 
small  load,  generally  of  hay  or  straw:  \\idely  used  in  Mid- 
land and  -Southern  dialects.] 


Job  i,d&'b  .  y/-.-  Also  7-8  jobb.  [Of  obscure 
(»rigin  :  j^rob.  in  collntjuial  use  some  time  before 
it  appeared  in  literature.  Possibly  connected  with 
prec.,  sense  2.] 

1,  A  [Tieceof  work;  e$f>.  a  small  definite  piece  of 
work  done  in  the  way  of  one's  special  occupation 
or  profession. 

111627  MIUDI  I:TON   Mayer  QninborougJt  iv.  i,    I  cannot 
read,  1  keep  a  L'lark  to  do  those  jobbs  for  need.    1688  A  <  r.  • 
Jt-rity  A  >\-  hires  (iSSi)  II.  ag  Old  Smith  I  keep  di-c-i, 
\  p  ;.:id  down.     1721   HAIU-V.  JoM>,  a  Miiall  IMt-ce  of  \\'ork. 
1726  S\\n  i  CIT>.  Wks.  1841  II.  583,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
.d  a  parcel  to  IK:  primed  ..  and  make  a  ninepenny  job 
for  the  bookseller.     1798    i'l.oi  >\ii  n.\.\>   j-'ariifcrs  i'-oy  i.  56 
H'-..  never  la»  k'd  a  job    fir  <  lil«.->  to  do.     1806-7  J-  ': 

Miseries  Hunt.  Lif,-    18^61  n.  xxxiv,  Carpenter  ub-.m 

\..n  have,  .entreated  to  come  himself  for  the-  pm-post/nr  • 

n  variety  of  jobs.    1833  Hi  i  .  M  AKI  i  si-:  AC  r»-rkt-ley  the  Hanker 

i.  v.  zoS  This,  you  see,  was  .%  pretty  long  job,  and  a  profitable 

he   says.     1866  <.'•.    MAOJONALU  Ann.  Q.  Xclghb.  iii. 

56  Well,  well,  Roger>,  Sinunotu  >hall  have  the  job. 

b.   Thieves'  slang.  A  theft  or  robbery:  any  cri- 

minal deed.  esp.  one  definitely  arranged  beforehand. 

«7«  DF,   FOE  Moll  Flanders  (1840*  224   It  \\a->  always 

reckoned  a  safe  job  when  we  heard  of  a  new  shop.     1800 

W.   II.  RHGUIS  /;,»////'.  Fur,  i.    'i  £.->>>  n.  1   knocked  him 

d'.wu,  tlien  Miatch'd  it  from  his  fob,  \\':uth,  Watch,  he  cried, 

ulicu   I    had  done   the  job.      1815  NOII    liny  M.  \\\\\\, 

1   thought  the  job  was   clayed  over  ami  f.itti-ittcn.     1884 

/'«/*//(•  Opinion  ;,  &  .i|  ..  stolen  propei'ty 

sufficient  to  connect  the  thief  with  seveial  'j  .b>  '. 

C.  J*rintin!f.  A  small  piece  of  work  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  as  the  printing  of  posttT>,  hand- 
bills, cards,  etc. 

1800  in  J.  Johnson  Tyj>o£t\  II.  578  That  every  article  1111- 

d'.-r  one  sheet  be  considered  a  job.     //'///.,  All  jobs  in  foreign 

,.^es  to  l>e  paid  seven  pence  halfpenny  per  thousand. 

1810  Ibid,  58?  Jobs  of  one  sheet  or  under  (e.vcpt  Auctioneent* 

:'id  Particulai  \i-Tij>viice  per 

d.  Phr.  tty  the  job. 


JOB. 

1733   B        i  rt'er  i  May  m  I-'r.^cr  Life 

to  hire  one  [gardener].. but  only 
i.-iiij'l.iy   him    by   the  job.      1792  WOU.YUT  lF*.  Pindai ; 

1 1 1.  loS,  I  thank  my  star-.  I  am  not  like 

tiit-  Mob  Whom  Nature  fabricated  1-y  the  job.  1865 
LlVINCSTOKR  Ztiwbtsi  x\iii.  351  Hie  teacher  said  he  was 
paid  by  the  job. 

2.  A  piece  uf  work,  or  transaction,  done  for  hiie, 
-a  \\iih  a  special  view  lo  profit. 

1660  PEFVS  Diary  2  June,  I  will  do  you  all  the  good  jobs 

.-  ••.  rtr,  f-rt'firt's  Arc&tt.Apf  n:;\\'.-.: 

uho  from  . .  some  lucky  jobb  (as  they  call  it)  do  generally 

e  all  tlie  work  they  can  hear  of.     1727-38  GAY  /' 
ii.  .\iii,  Then  marriage  las  of  late  profesti  Is  but  a  mon. 

tt.      1778   The  'Saints  4  Their    Faith's  a  Dream,  their 

ing  but  a  Job.     1852  Mi 

viii.  56  You  see  Mr.  Hah-y's  a  puttin'  us  in  a  \\-ay  of  a  good 
job,  I  reckon. 

3.  A  public  service  <>r  trust  turned  to  prirato  gain 
or  party  advantage  ;  a  transaction  in  which  duty  nr 
the  public  interest  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  private 
or  party  advantage. 

1667  PEI-VS  Diary  10  Apr.,  It  [Tangier]  hath  been  hitherto 
.  .used  as  ajobb  to  do  a  kindness  to  some  Lord.     1724  ."n\n  i 
Drapicr's  Lett.  ill.  \Vks.  1755  V.  [i.  46,  I  nevti 
that  such  patents  .  .  were  originally  granted  with  a  \ ; 
being  a  jobb  for  the  interest  of  a  particular  person  to  the 
damage  of  the  publick.     1735  PopK.£)e/in£  Saf.  iv.  142  Who 
makes  a  Trust  or  Charity  a  Job,  And  gets  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  rob.     1769  Jtmius  Lett.  vii.  31  It  would  ha\< 
more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  this  dishonour. ibl<    • 
action  by  its  true  name  ;  a  job,  to  accommodate  two  persons. 
1807-8  ^vn.  SMI  in  Plymley'sLttt.  x.  ied.  ii)  171  If  Ireland 
is   gone,    where    are  jobs?    where   are   reversions?      1888 
HHVCI-;  Amcr,   Conninv.   III.    Ix.vxii.    153  KM 
are  exposed  by  the  press,  each  particular  jol 
the  attention  of  a  busy  people. 

fb.  Personal  profit  ;  private  interest.   Obs. 

1661  BAXTER  Mor.  Prognost.  i.  xcv.  24  Thu1- 
Kxtreams,  that  seem  to  serve  some  present  Exigen.  - 
Jobb.     1783  BURKE  A/.  l\'aM>  Arcot  Wks.  IV.  273    ' 
lories,   on    the   keeping    of    which  ..  the   defence    ol 
dominions,  and,  what  was  more  dear  to  them,  possibly,  tli.ii 
own  job,  depended. 

4.  Anything  one  has  to  do;  a  *  business',  affair, 
operation,  transaction,  matter  to  be  done. 

1694  R.  1,'EsiRANGi;  Fables  cccxxxii.  (ed.  6)  345  A  ^ 
..  had  a   Twittering  towards  a  M-iuiul   husband:   aiid  :0ic 
took  a  Gossiping  Companion  of  hers  to  her  Assistant  - 
to  Manage  the  Jobb.     1791  MRS.  KAUCI.U  i  E  J\on:.   i 
ii,  I've  had  a  hard  job  to  find  my  way  back.     1879  likoux- 
IM;  Martin  Rtlph  -\\ii,  "I'is  an  ugly  job  :  but  soldit; 
commands.     1889  K.  S.  S,  BADEN-POWELL  Figstiik..- 
To  drive  them  out  is  naturally  a  very  difficult  job.     / 
I    uas  carried   into  camp  and   my  wounds   M-\\II    up  mid 
dressed,  a  job  which  to-,k  nt-ail>  four  hours. 

b.  Phr.  To  do  the  job  for,  or  to  do  (a  peis 
job :  (a)  to  do  what  is  required  by  him  ;  \l>  s!tingt 
lo  'do  for',  ruin,  destroy.  To  make  a  job  of:  to 
transact  or  manage  successfully.  Bad  job  :  a  thing 
on  which  labour  is  spent  in  vain,  a  failure  tsee  also 
5  below). 

1694  Moi TEVX  Rabelais  iv.  xli.  (1737)  165  The  S.m 
Job  being  done.  1719  Di:  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xviii,  Had  ihey 
tboueht  lit  to  have  gone  to  sleep  there, .  .they  bad  done  the 
job  for  us.  1855  MOII.KY  Corr.  11889)  1-  v'-  172-  '  should 
n  't  like  him  to  read  it  till  be  can  do  it  all  at  once,  and  make 
a  job  of  it.  1865  H.  KlSusiJ  v  //illy firs  «y  JSurtons  l\i.\. 
Jle  had  given  up  religion  as  a  bad  job.  1865  I  Jit  KI  NS  Mat. 
!-'r.  in.  ix,,  iJella.  .heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  gave  up  thing-,  in 
general  for  a  bad -job. 

5.  Aii   'affair',   'business',  occurrence,  state   of 
things:  esp.  in  good  job,  bad  job,  a  foitunatc  or 
unfortunate  event,  fact,  or  condition  of  affairs. 

d  1700    Ii.     K.     /.'/V/.    Cant.    tVcrr,     />'<».//>/•,    an    ill    b<.nt. 
kii-y.iin,  or  business.     1802  Si  r.i'in  NSON    in    A'./r-.f/  ' 
\TI.  49  It  would   be  a  bad  job.     iSsgl.w,  U'atttf.  : 
41.4  '  We  are,  uiifortunateh",  very  much  in  tit-lit.'      *  That'^ 


!          ;m.)    II.    xxvii.   281    She   would  make   the  btvt    '.-f  a 

i.;ul  job. 

t6.  Short  for  job-t'iin-i\igt\  job-horse  :  see  7. 

1808  Snorting  .'V«A'.  XXXI.  IL-  1 1  K.i|>|><:ii>.  .  tliat  lilt-  i 
au-  only  Jobs.      1819  MOOKI.    '/'out  (";•//'  10  C— nn— ;.; 
in  a  job.     1863  />«/.  l\'cr.  361  '1'liostr  j.>bs  which  the  M'^t 
Noble  Master  of  the  Horse  thought  lit   to  harness  to  tlie 
\  landau  wiiich  lu'ld  thu   fuiuru    Kin;^  and  (Jut-c-n  of 
nd. 

7.  aftrib.  and  Comb.  Hired  or  used,  not  in  the 
v\  ay  of  constant  employment,  but  by  the  job  or  par- 
ticular piece  of  work,  or  for  a  limited  time  ;  n 
<  :/;•;•/(/;•>',  -coach,  -(oacJintan ,  -doctor,  -gdt\icntr. 
-horse.  AJ*O  job  book  (see  quot.  ;  job-brokiug, 
dealing  in  jobs;  job  lot,  a  lot  or  parcel  of  i;< 

jidry  kinds  or  qualities,  bought  as  a  specula- 
tion with  a  view  to  profit;  hence  applied  dcprecia- 
lively  to  any  miscellaneous  lot  of  things,  pr: 
etc. ;"  job  note  (see  quol.) ;  job-office   /';•/;/.'.• 
an  office  at  which  only  job-work  U  du:,t 
so  job-printer;  also  job-type,  lyjie  > '.of  a  special 
01  oinnmcnlal  kind,  nsnl  in  job-work  ;  job-price, 
,  piice  jiaid  for  things  hired  or  work  dune  by 
the  job  ;    (b]  a  price  paid  for  things  bought  as  a  job 
lot;  job  watch (Nant.*)  =  hack-watch t  HACK  j£.36; 
job-work,  work  done  and  paid  for  by  the  job; 

1824  I.  JOH-  .  II.  487  Hy  means  of  a  'Job  Hook, 


JOB. 

:j>loyer  or  Overseer  will  be  enabled. .to  dlsLo\i-r  nut     ' 
*cry  charge  that  had  been  niadv  upon  a  Job,  bin 
for  whom,  the  number  printed,  .UK!  the  si/e  an.; 
together  with  the  full  charge.      1701  I' 
i\'t\t  in   .V;.u-.  (170;    178  That   lh<  i:,i.  k 

I'p.siart  MLslcryof  "job-broking  shojld  thus  gruw  upon  the 
Nali  a:.      1805  .\\i-.-alClirtin.  XIII.  i.-_,  1  he  horse- tube  put 
to  the  'job  carriage  which  lie  used.     1827  HOM 
A4.Il.46i  Some  were  in  *job~coache>.  at  two  guineai  a 
1851  R.  b.  SUKTEKSvV/tW^tf  £,£/.  /tmriii.cj  He  condescended 
to  take  a  place  as  "job  coa  hrii..n  h  a  li\er\'-. stable.      1835 


always  late  and  poor.     1790!!.  M. \VII.U\MS  ;)////.(  lt..\.\ii. 

M  Vo'.i  had  'job  hjrsc  .     1849  In  \.  KI  i  u 

i,   crushed    I'lora.     1851    MUHI  • 

I.  272  Some  few  uf  th'-m  [p  .Acl-books]  may,  however,  have 
been  damaged,  and  these  are  bought  by  the  street  ; 
a  '  *job  lot ',  a-id  at  a  lower  price.     1864  AY,j<rVr  3  Dec. 
707/3    Called  'job  lot:* ',    because   the-  articles    included  in 
them  are  not  resold  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  pur- 
chased, but  jobbed  away,  or,  in  other  words,  sold  to  different 
customers,  as  opportunity  may  orTcr.      1870  I'r-.r.t.    y/.i.rVv 
Jrnt.  No.  26.  16  Job  lots  uf  paper  , 
and   so:i.  \i-rs.     1891    La:t'    limes    \ 

,  ..  sau  lwo<  -ig  to  Kidd  aiu 

lot  of  caltl;-.  1803  i:l  .\tt:-,'.l  C/ir,'li.  XV.  58  What  is  the 
nature  of  a  'job  note?  It  is  ..  an  actual  statement  of  the 
work  performed  by  job  and  task,  with  the  prices  of  the 
labours'  a.  1853  K.  S.  SrHi  i  LS,S"/,»/;;<-'' 

Sf.  Tour  uSj^i  12  Mr.  Buckram's    joh  p 
say,  was  as  near  twelve  pounds  a  month,  ..  as    he  cuuld 
screw,    the  hirer,  of  course,    keeping   the   animals.      1886 
Daily  News  26  July  2/5  Home  buyers  . .  not  infrequently    j 
supply  their  wants  from  accumulated  stocks  at  'job  '  pn<  es. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  II  '.ov/-/.^-.,  */tV-aM.V//,  or  I/ack-;<  > 
for    taking    astronomical    sights,    which    saves    taking    the 
chronometer  on  deck  or  on  shore  to  note  the  time.     1803 
K.  PI.HING  in  A 'n~-itl  Chroii.  XV.  58,  1  conceive.. 'job  work 
[in   royal    dockyards]   to  consi-t  in    pulling   tu  pic.  ' 
repairing.     i887ji-  Once  or  twice  I  had 

come  upon  him  doing  job-work  fur  the  small  emp 

Job  t.t'3('b),  si'-'-'-  Also  6-7  iobbe.  [f.  JOB  z/.1] 
An  net  of  '  jobbing ' ;  an  abrupt  stab  with  the  point 
»r  sharp  end  of  anything:  a  peck,  dab,  thrust; 
a  jerk  or  wrench  of  the  bit  in  a  horse's  month. 

1560  DAI'S  tr.  Sl<  iii^nc's  Coiiiin.  339  Nicholas  Quercey 
toke  the  with  his  wife  ..  and  gaue  the  a  iobbe  with  hys 
:r.  1583  GOLDIXG  Cnl'-in  on  I\ut.  ciii.  635  A  iob 
with  his  beake  is  not  so  great  a  matter.  1607  MAKKHAM 
(',<;',</.  M.  1 1617  i  ;S  With  his  contrary  spur  to  giue  him  a 
good  stroake  or  Iobbe  to  bring  him  with  spirit  againe  into 
the  managing  path.  1611  COIGK.,  I'll  rabat  tie  bride,  a  iob, 
or  checke  which  a  horse  glues  himselfe  with  his  bridle. 
1885  £'«ir.  1  Unstr.  J/.y.  Apr.  505  It  require!  a  good  job  to 
drive  the  point  of  a  large  hook  in  beyond  the  barb. 

t  b.  Comb,  job-nut,  name  of  a  game  in  which 
hazel-nuts  are  perforated  and  s!rung  through,  in 
order  to  be  knocked  against  each  other  :  see  COB- 
MT  :.  Obs. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  it.  v.  D  ij  b,  All  his  games.  .Are  yert- 
point,  nine  pins,  job-nut,  or  span  counter. 

Job  vd^l)), sl>* 

1.  Name   of  an  ancient  patriarch,  whose   story 
forms  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament ;  used  in  pro- 
verbial phrases  as  a  type  (rt)  of  destitution,  ^;.  of 
patience. 

1553  1.  WILSON  A7it.-/.  (1500)  210  Tushe,  thou  art  as  poore 
as  Iob.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  x.  viii,  You  would  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  Job.  1822  UVKOX  H'trner  I.  i.  401 
lies  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient.  1884  W.  E.  MORRIS 
T!iirtl'yJ/atl\\,  My  uncle  bore  it  with  the  patience  of  Job. 

Com!1.  1878  linowsiNG  Lrt  Saisiaz  355  Job-like  couched 
on  dung  and  crazed  with  blains.  1891  Critic  U'.S.)  5  Sept. 
114/2  There  is  no  sound  of  lamentation  or  Job-cry  in  it. 

2.  Phrases  v/ith  job's,     a.  Job's  comforter,  one 
who,  like  Job's  friends,  under  the  guise  of  adminis- 
tering comfort,  aggravates  distress  (cf.  Job  xvi.  i). 
b.  Job's  news,  news  of  disaster ;  so  Job's  post, 
a  messenger  who  brings  such  news:  see  Job  i.  i;, 
19.     c.  Job's  tears  lalM)  ^  Job's  drops  ,  name  for 
a  species  of  grass  (L'oix  Lacrytna.  ,  having  round 
shining  grains  resembling  tears,  and  used  as  beads. 

1738  SWII-T  I'ol-  CnH"<:rsat.  iii,  l.aJy  Sin.  I  think  your 
Ladyship  looks  thinner  than  when  I  saw  urn  last.  .Whs  . . 
Your  Ladyship  is  one  of  "Job's  comforters.  1882  MKS. 
CHOKM  1'ivfer  1'ride  III.  i.  2_>  Von  are  a  Job's  comforter 
with  a  vengeance.  1831  CAKLVLK  Stiff.  AY.*,  m.v.  This,  we 
think,  is  but  I  j'./s  news  to  the  human  reader.  1837  —  h'r. 

Km.  Ill   in.  iv,  It  was  Friday. .when  this  'Job's-post  from 


lobs  Drops,  for  that  euery  graine  resenibleth  the  Drop  or 
Teare  that  fallcth  from  the  eie.     1771-84,  <~'OOK  Vty. 
IV.  !-:,!  Job's  tc-ars.  musses,  and  scveial  kindsof  fern.      1857 
/.  426  Coi.i-  Lturyina,  the  hard  grains 
uf  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  '  Job's-tears '. 

Job  ^'&>\>'j,   ''-1     Also   5  "   iobbe,   7-8  jobb  : 
see  also  JAU.     [app.  onoma:  ressing  the 

sound  or  effect  of  an  abruptly  arrested  stab.] 

1.  trans.  To  pieice  to  a  small  depth  with  a  for- 
cible but  abruptly  arrested  action,  as  with  the  point 
of  something;   to  peck,   dab,  stab,  prod,  pn: 
to  hint  a  huise's  mouth  with  the  bit;  in  pugilistic 
language,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  or  cutting  sti 

CI400  fiomp.  ]>ar~.'.  16  I   IMS.   K.I   liyllen  or  iob'lAn  as 
/'.    iobbyn    with   the    1  •  i  >S37 


fobbed  iolye  June.      1560  I  ' 

Then  caught  he  a  boore  speare  . .  and  as  he  laie  iobt" 

1  the  staff*  I,'  1741 

I    SMITH  Cmfl  II,':'  tw.    171  odkln 

let   the  Syrui 

ihclll.  l8l8      .^fOrltllg     J/.U-.       II.      1-.,       Hr      I; 

;rately,  and  jobbed  his  adveisaty  about  the 
head.  1844  DicKtss  Mar!.  Chit-  .xxxiii.  He  had  'jobbed 
out  '  the  eye  of  one  gentleman.  1860  RtADt  Cloister  \ 
If.  x.viv,  He. .drew  his  long  knife,  and .. prepared  to  job 
the  huge  brute  as  soon  as  it  should  mount  v 
1884  I  -  ('3  Let  the  horse  y 

\>  his  mouth  in  thai 

2.  'I'u  tin  list     something  pointed*  abruptly  into 
something  else,     t  To  -job  faces,  ludicrously  used 

kiss'    obs.}. 

1573  Ti  ssi.R  llitsb.  (1878)  89  If  peacock  and  turkey  leaue 
Jobbing  their  bex.     1600  Hi  ^  \\uun  i  i:>{^'.  11',  MI.  i 
the  dickens  is  it  loue  that  niak'-s  yc  prate  to  HIT  so  f. 
Ily  my  lathers  s:>u!c-.  I   would  1  had  iobd  faces  wit: 
1674  JOSSILVX    /",;:  .    186   Two  crooked 

growing  upon  the  top  of  thelieart,  which  as  she  bowed 
her  body  ..  would  job  their  points  inlo  one  and  th- 

;  i  in.  si  t    Inini'-diaU-iy 

a  K-nknite  into  the  Throat,  ii  1795  K.'l-in  llo-.'d  ,v  M,i:,t 
M.iruin  xiv.  it,  Child  Ka-llaJs  ii-  I  III  -  With 

kind  eml.ta  <    faces.      1845 

Han  -.  In  some  parts  of  India  our 

sportsmen  throw  the  spear — in  others  they  thrust  or  job  it. 

3.  intr.  To  peck    at)  as  a   bird;    to  thrust    al 
so  as  to  stab  or  pierce  ;  to  |>enetrate  tulo. 

1566  ij  M.ir.    P.R.O  .  -I.  Pap.  Dom., 

P.ordcrs  II.  131!)),  In  lobbyng  att  hym  [Ri/no]  so  nieny 
att  onse.  1579-80  NOKIII  I'tittarJ:,  :\  n  that 

palm-tree  sate  certain  crows  many  daies  ..and  never  Icfi 
pecking  and  jobbing  at  the  fruit  ot  it.  1603  Hoi.i..\\;  ti 
l'int<ii\fi's  Rein.  Cjitest.  tiSri.'  ^;  After  he  [the  woodpecker! 
hath  jobbed  and  pecked  into  it  [the  oak]  as  farre  as  to  the 
\ery  marrow  and  heart  thereof.  1703  MOXON  .!/,-.-/(.  E.\ei\. 
169  The  I'ool  will  job  into  softer  parts  of  the  Stuff.  1882 
jKSsoi'i-  in  iqtli  Cent.  Nov.  7.*:;  Pigmies  of  the  Meiocene.. 
jobbing  at  the  eyes  of  some  mammoth  floundering  in  a  hole. 

Job  vd.^b  ,  v.-     Also  8  jobb.     tf-  JOB  •**•*] 

1.  intr.  To  do  jobs  or  odd  pieces  of  work  ;  to  do 
piece-work,  work  by  the  piece. 

1694    Moi  ril\    l,'ti!;-/a:s   IV.    Prol  ,    Hy    his    Hatchet    be 
earn'd  many  a  fair  Penny  of  the.. Log-Merchants,  a; 
whom  he  went  a  Jobbing,     c  1820  MKS.  SHKKWOOD  /' 
fruit  7  in  llonlston  Juvenile  Tracts,  Cutting  fruit-; 
and  jobbing  about  in  different  gardens.     1825  HONK  Eier\- 
tfiij-  Ilk.  I.  873  He  had  worked  . .  and  still  jobbed  about. 

2.  trans.  Chiefly  in  colloq.  phr.  that  job's  jobbed. 
1840  MAKKVM  I'oof  Jack  xi\,  That  job's  jobbed,  as  ih-- 

-aying  is.  1847  1>K  Q'-'INCT-.Y  Secni  .S'cv /<•//,  ,*  Wks.  1863 
\  I.  40  •  Then  .  said  Pyrrhus,  '  ne.xt  we  go  for  Macedon; 
and  after  that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course,  for  Greece '. 
1864  Wi  i.s  i  I.K  s.v.,  To  job  work. 

3.  To  let  out    a  large  piece  of  work)  in  separate 
portions  to  different  contractors  or  workmen. 

1882  in  Uc.n.viK. 

4.  To  hire  ^less  usually,  to  let  out  on  hire    for 
a  particular  job,  or  for  a  definite  time  ;  a  horse, 
carriage,  etc.  .     Also  absol.,  and  in  phr.  to  job  it. 

1786  WOIXOIT  1 1'.  Pindar)  A'.'r/.Mn  (\/e  xliv,  Whit- 
bread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,  pray  ?  Job,  job, 
that's  cheapest  :  yes,  that's  best,  that's  best.  1829  I 
/:///'/£-  //.  xx.\i,  Some  had  horses  of  their  own, 
some  were  forced  to  job  it.  1848  TIIACKKKAV  t-'ait.  Fair 
xlviii,  She  went  to  the  livery-man  from  whom  she  jobbed 
her  carriage.  1861  MAVIIEW  /.uW.  I.atvnr  III.  358/1  The 
masters  of  whom  I  have  spoken  will  job  a  carriage  duly 
emblazoned  . .  with  the  proper  armorial  bearings  . .  and  job 
coachmen  and  grooms  as  well.  Itiet.,  Very  few  noblemen 
at  present  bring  their  carriage-horses  to  town  ;  .  .  they 
nearly  all  job,  as  it  is  invariably  called. 

5.  To  let  or  deal  with  for  profit. 

1726  in  Swift's  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  sSj  Your  interest  with 
me.  .procured  Dr.  Ellwood  the  use  of  that  chamber,  not  lh^ 
power  to  job  it.  1812  Siuir  Let.  !o  .sV.'/r/r.-v  4  June  in 
l.ockhart.  The  clergy  ..  have  a  a  lion  to  job 

away  among  themselves  the-  tcwanls  of  literature.  1838 
LvrroN  Atue  n.  iii,  These  old  ruins  aic  my  property,  and 
are  not  to  be  jobbed  out  to  the  insolence  of  public  cur; 

6.  To  buy  and  sell  (stock  or  goods)  as  a  broker  ; 
to  deal  with  as  a  middleman  ;  to  buy  from  one  per- 
son and  sell  to  another  at  a  profit. 

1670  (implied  ill  JOBBER2  3].       1711  J.    Dl.XSIS  Fill'. 
-•9   Mocks  arc  jobb'd   by  People  in   the   City,  « 
leal  Stock  but  their  Impudence.    1864  WKUMI  K  s  v..  I 

.      1890  WALI  WHITMAN  m  fall  Mall  <  , 
Hie  Kss.i\s  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  type,  i 
and  press-  work— Chapman  and  Hall  their  English  publishers 
and  jobb'd  here  by  scribners.  New  York. 
b.  intr.   To   buy   and    sell    stock  ;    to    deal    or 
speculate  in  stocks. 
1721-2  AMHI.KST  T,rr.r  /-       ' 

::M  not  i.iis.:  money  enough  .    jobb'd  in  these  little 
bubbles.    1781    Ii  si A.MONU  1'ii-.'.  Life  l.t.  '       ••    I ''is 

Nobleman  had  jobbed  to  advantage  in  the  V 
street.      1809  K.    LAN  '      Tnuh    116   It    he  hi 

,1  ertaiu  sums.  .in.  Jobbing  in  the  funds.   1890  V 
is  Nov.,  The  Bourses  of  the  world  have  begun  to  job  in 
currency. 

7.  intr.  To  turn  a  public  othee  or  service, 
position  of  trust,  improperly  to  private  or  party 
advantage";  to  practise  jobbery. 

1732  ['on    /-'A  A'.i.'/i/i.  i/  141   ••• 
alike   i  "•   lh« 

:      .-•• 

other  people  of  consequence  do,  in  ele.  t 

1844  P.  HAKWOOD  Hist.  Irish  A'tMl.  47  note,  He  found  It 

nece-sary   to    bribe    and  job   o1 

. 
unfettered  he  would  job. 


JOBBER 

8.  tram    To  make  a 

r.il    with    in   some   wn 

•  private  gn 
1825 
magis-  -  ,dly      iSftt 

ow  n  \ 

1889  .Id  regard  this  (tower  as 

certain  to  be  jobbed,  and  will  accordingly  never  ^ 

b.  To  give  to  get  (a  \ 

into  some  po- 

1720  RAMSAY  //  e.i  -      Have  jobb'd  : 

.l/.v    XVI.  141    i 
Thr  t 

may  1  >lirty 

r.     1899  /W.  hbed 

into  Ih. 

9.  TIP  put  cff\^  .-irtiliec  :  cl    /•','/,•  off. 
1876  WEISS  /(  //,  ttitnr., 

jauntily  to  job  off  suspicion  befoi' 

Mall  Ct.  -•  i  Aug.  6  'i  The  ;  iMr. 

is  to  'job  off 
lice. 

Job,  obs.  form  of  JonE  v. 

1  Jo'bard.  Ol>s.  Also  ;;  iobbard.  fa.  F. 
jobard,  (.jobe  silly.]  A  stupid  fellow,  r  • 

14..    LVDC.  Mill,  /'fenis,  Hois,  Sketf 
119    Looke   of  discreciounc   sell'  npon   stoolis 

\\tiiihe  bathe  distroyed  ii;  nalte'      14..  .SfTrn 

Mijyitt->s  in   MS   (  ant.il1.  I"'f.   ii.  38  If.  150  b,  po  seyde  be 
Emperour  Sodenmagard,  pen  was  pe  Eric  a  nyse  lobarde. 

Jobardy,  obs.  (orm  of  JKOTAHDY. 

Jobation  ili;rlvT|-j3n).  colloj.  \(.  JoBK  v.  + 
-ATHIN.  1  *ialectally.  Usually  /atofa/UMV,  as  it  i'c- 
rivctl  from  jaw,  jawing.}  The  action  of  the  verb 
Ji'iiK;  a  rebuke,  reprool.  esp.  one  of  a  lengthy  and 
tedious  character;  a  'talking  to',  a  '  lecture  . 

1687  J.  SMITH  /.ft.  I  Aug.  in  (Iranvillc  A'rm.  (1865)  137, 
1  had  far  rather  venture  to  be  liable  to  a  jol 

.g  done  my  part.    1714  C.   !  ".try  1. asset 

n.  ii,  Yon  see  I  have  stoixl  your  jobation  very  patiently. 
1785   R.   CtMiiKHi.ANn  OIsc>-'-er  No.  i)5  F4  Neither  will  I 

,se   the   frc-qn.-nt  j,'b,\ti,'ns   I    incurraa  for  negl' 
college  duties.      1861    Hu.iirs  Tom    !  •  xlii. 

(1880  angry  at  my  jobation;  butwiite  me  a 

long  answer.     1877  Holtlerttess  Cilost.,   Jaiibation,  .. 
and    tedious    harangue;    a    prolonged    disputation.      1888 
J.    PAVN    Myst.    .!/:<  'ri.lV,-    1.     >.  rs  .  .  drlivei 

a  didactic  harangue,  which  the  recipient  terms  a  job.-a. 

Jobbe,  valiant  of  [I'linK,  Obs.,  a  large  ^ 

Jobbed  ''pi.  a.    [f.  J  MI'.] 

llited,  as  a  horse  or  caniage,  lor  a  particular  job 
or  for  a  definite  time. 

1883  I.ii.  R.  GOWEH  My  Keuiin.  I.  \i.  lES  We  had  some 
pleasant  ..  rides  on  jobbed  horses.     1899   H'rstii;. 
June  -  '  'lit  in  jobbed  <  i  airs 

Jobber1  d.vb.ii  •  Jial.  [I.  Jon  f.1  +  -Eli1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  'jobs',  pecks,  pokes, 
thrusts,  etc. :  see  quots.  and  c-t.  N'rr-.iou 

1580  HOI.LVUAXD  Trtas.  1-r.  Torig  s.v.  (,«. 
do  call  that  birde  a  nut  jobber.  '1868  An. 
tHoss.,  y  II  spade  or  iron  too;  : 

thistles  from  their  i 

Jobber-     .^fboa).     [f.  JOB  v."  +  -KR'.] 

1.  One  who  does  jobs  or  odd  pieces  ol   work  ; 
one-  employed  to  do  a  job  ;  a  hack  ;  one  en 

by  the  job.  as  distinguis'!u.d  from  one  conti; 
engaged  and  paid  wages ;  a  piece-worker. 

1706  Pun  Mrs    ed.  K'  small   piece 

ic  lhat  undertakes  1733  SWIM  <'•/ 

i.-  These  are  not  a  thousandth  part  Of  jobbers  in 
the  poet's  att.      1791-1823   It'Isr.M  1  I  Cur.   Lit.,!- 
on   Trans!..  Oui  trans!,  -ally  been  t'i 

1803  \\  .    i  -\;    '    in 
Sailors  and  soldiers  are  imp; 

•-:• 

To  this  humiliated  state  of  jobbers  of  old  plays 
were  reduced  the  in 

2.  One  who  lets  uut   hoists,  etc.  mi   lir 
particular  job,  or  for  a  pettod  ;  a  job-master. 

1848  Tn  \ll.l  RAV  I'an.    l-,i-r  XJtXvi 
paid.      N  inilh  M-lio  ojiencd  the-  lock  ; 

- 

h  mule  jobbers. 

;i.  One   who  buys  goods,  etc.  in   bulk   from  the 

producer    or    importer,  and    sells    them   to   retail 

.   a  btoker,  a  middleman  ; 

a  small  ti.f  •  :nan. 

I 
1670 

v  buy  01 

sell    C.itlell    lor  others.      i  1680    /'./ 
\,aaaol.  , 

. 

'    attic-  and   I 

-  uithneld 

1805  R.  «.  I  H.  ( 

V>  hat    the   Yorkshii,.    i  l*6l 

1887  J> 

One  of  r 

stubbles  against  Cht 
4.   A  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  deals 

!urcs  on  his 
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JOBBEBNOWL 

as  a  middleman  between  holders  and  buyers 
of  stocks  or  shares;  a  STOCK-JOBBER  ;  called,  in  the 
Siock  Kxchange  itself,  a  dealer. 

1719  (/;'.'.»    The    Anatomy   of   Exchange   Alley  . .  by   a 

Jobber.     17*0  S\vlFT  Fates  Clergymen  Wks.  1755  I  I 

Acquainted  with  jobbers  in  Change-alley.     1812  I..  HIST  in 

14  Sept.  577/1  This  is  one  of  the  old  tricks  of  the 

Stock  i^ut  the   jobbers  do  not  appear  to  have 

'it  it  worth  their  while.     1897  Daily  Xir.vs  27  Sept. 

he  jobber  exists  to  create  a  frte  market  in  securities. 
..If  the  jobber  were  eliminated  the  trouble  and  worry  of 
the  broker  would  he  so  much  increased  that  he  would  be 
forced  at  least  to  double  his  commissions. 

6.  One  who  improperly  uses  a  public  office,  trust, 
or  service  for  private  gain  or  party  advantage ;  a 
perpetrator  of  corrupt  jobs. 

1739  Hit-DROP  Lett.  Command™.  18  An  absolute  Dis- 
couragement to  all  Sorts  of  Jobbers,  Gamesters,  Fortune- 
hunters,  and  Jockeys,  a  1745  SWIFT  Corr.  (1766)  III.  299 
Every  squire,  almost  to  a  man,  is.  .a  racker  of  his  tenants  ; 
a  jobber  uf  all  public  works.  1794  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (1860) 
I.  194  He  is  an  atrocious  jobber.  1885  FLETCHER  in  Collect. 
(O.H.S.)  I.  183  Possibly  it  was  what  would  now  be  called 
a  '  job '.  But,  if  so,  the  jobbers  had  been  warned. 

b.  Borough- jobber:  see  BOROUGH  /c,  BOROUGH- 
MONGER. 

1758  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  7  p  22  Captain  Grim,who  never 
owed  any  of  his  advancement  to  borough-jobbers,  or  any 
other  corrupters  of  the  people.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
x.  $  2.  744  Others  were  '  close  boroughs '  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Jobbernowl  \&f,f  taanJul).  colloq.  Also  6-7 
iobbarnowle,  -noul(e,  iobernol^e,  7  job(b  er- 
noll,  7-9  jobbernol(e,  8  -knowl,  9  (in  Diets. N 
jabbernowl.  fapp.  f.  jobbard,  JOBABD  +  NOLL, 
OE  Anal,  head  ;  but  evidence  of  the  historical  con- 
nexion is  incomplete.] 

1.  A  blockish  or  stupid  head  ;  a  ludicrous  term 
for  the  head,  usually  connoting  stupidity. 

1599  MARSTON  Scv.  Villanie  n.  vi.  2co  His  guts  are  in  his 
braines,  huse  lobbernoule,  Right  Gurnets-head.  1656  EARL 
MONM  A  dvt.fr.  Parnass.  356  Submit  your  jobernols  to  the 
sacied  precepts  of  Nature.  1678  BUTLER  Hud.  in.  ii.  815 
And,  1  ke  the  World,  Men's  Jobbernoles  Turn  round  upon 
their  Ears,  the  Poles.  1794  GIFFOKD  Baviad  (1811)  32 
Nothing  from  thy  jobbernowl  can  spring  But  impudence 
and  filth.  1827  Blackw.  Mug.  XXII.  480  The  Giant, 
heightened  by  the  ell-long  bonnet  and  feather  on  his  huge 
jobbernowl. 

2.  A  stupid  person,  a  blockhead. 

1591  NASHE  4  Lett.  Confnl.  E  iv,  Gaffer  lobbernoule, 
..how  dost  thou?  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  Prol.,  A 
certain  sneaking  jobernol  alledged  that  his  (Horace's) 
verses  smelled  more  of  the  wine  then  oile.  1711  E.  WARD 
QuU.  I.  94  How  hard  His  Brother  Jobbernole  had  far'd. 
l8a3  Blaclc-M  Mnf.  XIV.  512  Ministers,  who  are  regularly 
called  asses,,  .dunder-pates,  jobbernowls.  1890  HALL  CAINE 
Bondi/ian  XX.  II.  242  The  numskull!.  .The  jobbernowl  1 

3.  altrih.  or  as  mij.  Stupid,  dunderheaded. 

1828  Examiner  4/2  Misled  by  the  jobbernol  applause  of 
an  audience.  1838  J.  P.  KENNEDY  Rob  a/ Bowl  xv.  172  Our 
jobbernowl  English,  -have  gone  back  to  their  old  sport. 

Hence  Jo  bbernowlism,  the  condition,  or  some- 
thing characteristic,  of  a  jobbernowl ;  stupidity ;  a 
stnpid  act.  remark,  etc. 

1651  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks  (18:14)  265  A  more  sanctified 
brother,  whose  zealous  jobernolisme  would  never  have 
affected  .  .  Plato,  Euclid,  or  Aristotle.  1824  Blackw.  Mag. 
XVI.  289  Gabble  pretty  jobbernowlisms  on  the  sky  gods. 

Jobbery  (.d/p-bari).    [Cf.  JOBBER  '  and  -ERY.] 

1.  Jobs  or  small  pieces  of  work  collectively ;  job- 
work,  rare.     (In  quot  atlrib.) 

1831  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Lett.  (1891)  I.  294  Coal,  which  the 
foreign  jobbery  heavers  are  conveying  into  the  vessel. 

2.  The   practice   of  corruptly  turning  a  public 
office,  trust,  etc.  to  private  gain  or  advantage ;  the 
perpetration  of  jobs  (see  JOB  sb.2  3). 

1837  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Merck.  ,r  Fri\r  Ded.  (1844)  7  A 
notable  example  of  the  ancient  mode  of  Parliamentary 
jobbery.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  III.  xxiv.  225 
He  was  no.v  staining  the  honour  of  that  seat  by  his 
intrigues  and  jobbery-.  1861  GOLDW.  SMITH  [risk  Hist.  184 
Inveterate  habits  of  official  jobbery  and  party  corruption. 
1893  Times  26  Apr.  9 '5  Incited  by  his  friends  [be]  aspired 
to  w.der  opportunities  uf  jobbery. 

Jobbing  d.y  birj),z<W.  j<M   [f.  JOB^I  +  -ING'.] 
The  action  o!  Jon  v.l  ;  stabbing,  thiusting,  etc. 
'57J,  "'795  [see  JOB  ?•.'  2].     1814  Sporting  i\f.i?.  XLIV. 
i  His  adversary  was  not  to  be  pinked  away  by  left-handed 
1889  R.  S.  S.  BADKN.POWELL  Pigsticking  82  No 
or  ^ixirrirr.;  would  induce  the  horse  to  move. 
b.  attrib.  Used  for  '  jobbing '  or  thrusting,  as 
jobbing  knife,  -spear. 

1870  tr.  Erckmann-diatrian's   Waterloo  1:2  These  men 

witii  the  r  jobbing-knives  in  their  leather  belts.  1889  R.S.  S. 

BADIN.POWKI.L,   I'igstiMug    89   Two  kinds  of  spear   are 

dia,  the  longer  'underhand  '  spear,  and  the  short 

I    '         i  'g  '  spear. 

Jobbing,  vbl.  sd.2  [(.  JOB  v.-  +  -ING  '.]  The 
action  of  JOB  z/.- 

1.  The  rloing  of  jobs  or  small  pieces  of  work. 
1800  D.  Co'-par.  Ace.  in  Tomlinson  Doncnster  (1887)  255 

For  sundries  as  per  jobbing  bill.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl. 
II.  x.  105  Able  to  do  much  useful  jobbing.  1861  Itookselltr 
26  Oct.  \  ;e.  .adapted  for.  .every 

description  of  First-da~s  Job', in  ;  and  Bookwork. 

2.  The  buying  ol  ,ck  from  one  person 
and  selling  to  another  in  order  to  profit ;  the  prac- 
tice of  a  middleman  or  stock-jobber.     (See  also 
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1735  BOLINGBROKE  Lett.  Hist.  ii.  (1752)  39  Amassing 
immense  estates  by  the  management  of  funds,  by  traffick- 
ing in  paper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing.  1754  Ess.  Man- 
nin*  Fleet  34  Regulations  . .  to  prevent . .  the  Monopoly  of 
Tickets,  and  the  . .  jobbing  of  them.  1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev. 
170  The  jobbing  of  the  public  funds.  1825  HONE  Erery-day 
/>'X-.  I.  174  Forced  to  an  undue  price  by  the  arts  of  jobbing. 

3.  Tlie  action  of  using  a  public  office  or  service 
for  private  gain  or  party  advantage ;  the  perpetra- 
tion of  corrupt  jobs  ;  jobbery. 

1784  J.  BARRY  in  Lect.  Paint,  iv.  (1848)  166  The  influence 
and  jobbing  by  which  the  doing  of  them  is  obtained.  1838 
LYTTON  Alice  in.  i,  No  jobbing  was  top  gross  for  him.  He 
was  shamefully  corrupt  in  the  disposition  of  his  patronage. 
1861  MAY  Const.  Hist.  I.  vi.  322  The  costly  . .  contracts, 
which  this  system  of  Parliamentary  jobbing  encouraged. 

4.  attrib. 

1775  T.  MORTIMER  Er.  Man  his  tnim  broker  14  Rash 
engagements  in  jobbing  contracts.  1873  J.  RICHARDS  Wood- 
ng  Factories  144  A  planing,  moulding,  and  general 
jobbing  machine.  1889  Daily  News  6  Dec.  3/1  Out  of  this 
pust-horse  system,  .has  grown  this  jobbing  system,  which  is 
revolutionizing  the  customs  of  all  who  'keep  their  gig'. 

Jobbing,  ///.  a.  [f.  JOB  v.2  +  -ING  -.]  That 
'jobs',  in  various  senses  :  see  JOB  #.2 

1.  That  does  jobs ;    employed  in  odd  or  occa- 
sional pieces  of  work. 

1705  Double  Welcome  xlii,  A  starving  Mercenary  Priest, 
A  Jobbing,  Hackney,  Vicious  Pulpit  Jest.  1746  T.  LANGLEY 
Guilders  Jewel  Introd.  (1757^  A  ij,  Apprentices,  .bound  to 
Jobbing  Masters,  who  know  but  little.  1836-7  DICKENS 
Sk.  Boz,  Scenes  v,  A  jobbing  man — carpet-beater  and  so 
forth.  1850  Beck's  Florist  298,  I  never  had  a  jobbing 
gardener  that  did  not  want  to  get  in  the  saddle  himself,  and 
put  you  on  the  pillion.  1881  YOUNG  Evety  man  kis  own 
Mechanic  §  187  It  is  an  easy  matter  ..  to  find  a  jobbing 
carpenter. 

2.  Dealing  as  a  middleman. 

1896  Proc.  Nevj-En^.  Hist.  Cental.  Soc.  105  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  jobbing  merchants  of  this  city. 

3.  Using  means  to  secure  private  gam  or  advan- 
tage in  connexion  with  a  public  service,  etc. ;  given 
to  jobbery. 

1792  BURKE  Corr.   (1844)   IV.  27  The  sentiments  of  the 
nation  must  finally  decide  the  dispute  between  them  and  the 
jobbing  ascendancy,    a  1839  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xxiii.  V. 

70  Covered  with  the  mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers. 
Jobbing-master,  rare.   =  JOBMASTER. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  362  These  articles  are 
usually  sold  at  the  several  mews,  stable-yards,  and  jobbing- 
masters'  in  and  about  the  metropolis. 

Jobbish  (dgp-bij),  a.  [f.  JOB  sb.2  +  -ISH  1.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  job  (see  JOB  si.2  3) ;  charac- 
terized by  jobbery. 

1793  BURKE  Coir.  (1844)  III.  436  Power  is  a  very  corrupt- 
ing  thine,  especially  low  and  Jobbish  power.     1829  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  2  June,  I  think  it  [a  sale  of  property]  has  been  a  little 
Jobbish.     1834  Fiaser's  Mag.  IX.  503  Such  a  court  was  in- 
capable, stupid,  abominable,  Jobbish. 

Jo'bbism.  nonce-wd.     [-ISM.]   =  JOBBERY  2. 

1807  JEFFREY  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life  (1852)  I.  177,  I  cannot 
dissemble  my  suspicions  of  jobbism. 

Jobble  (d.yb'l),  sb.    =jABBLErf. 

1847  SIR  J.  C.  Ross  Voy.  S.  St,is  I.  41  We  found  a 
harassing  jobble  of  a  sea.  1899  F.  T.  BULLF.N  Way  Navy 

71  Fog  again,  thick  drizzling  rain,  and  a  confused  jobble  of 
a  sea  this  morning. 

t  JO'bble,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.  [Cf.  prec.  and 
JABBLE  v.'^\  intr.  To  move  unevenly  like  a  choppy 
sea.  Hence  ppl.  adj.  Jo'bbling  (jobling}. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Odcomtcs  Comfl.  To  Rdrs., 
Wks.  n.  59  '!"  accompany  his  all-lamented  herse  In  hobling, 
iobling,  rumbling,  tumbling  verse. 

t  Jobe  (d3<7"b),  v.  Obs.  colloq.  Also  8  joab, 
job.  [f.  JOB  sb.*t  in  allusion  to  the  lengthy  re- 
proofs addressed  to  Job  by  his  friends.]  traits. 
To  rebuke,  reprove,  or  reprimand,  in  a  long  and 
tedious  harangue ;  to  '  lecture '. 

1670  RAY  ProTCfl's  207  In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  young  scholars  are  wont  to  call  chiding  Jobing.  1683 
Six  J.  BKAMSTON  Antol'i,<g.  205  The  Kinge  had  talked 
earnestly  to  the  Duke  and  jobcd  him  (that  was  the  word)  soe 
that  the  teares  stood  in  his  eyes.  1709  Tatter  No.  71  P  8 
What  bright  Man  says.  I  was  Joab'd  by  the  Dean.  1721-2 
AHHERST  Terra;  Ft/.  No.  33  (1726)  178  A  former  president 
ol"  St.  John's  college,  .would  frccjuerftly  Job  his  students  for 
going  constantly  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  chapel.  1794 
t,cn:t.  Mag.  Dec.  1085  In  consequence  of  an  intimation 
from  the  tutor  relative  to  his  irregularities,  his  own  father 
came  from  the  country  lojohe  him. 

Joberdie,  -ertye,  obs.  forms  of  JEOPARDY. 

Jobernol,  -nole,  -noil,  obs.  ff.  JOBBERNOWL. 

Jobism  (dgjo'biz'm).  nonce-wd.  [f.  JOB  so.*  + 
-ISM.]  A  vehement  lamentation  like  that  of  Job. 

1855  Mi:-..  r.u;i.vi  r  l.e'.l.  II.  268,  I  am  tempted  to  break 
o.it  into  Julisins  about  my  bad  nights. 

t  Jobler.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *jobble  vb.  as  dim. 
of  Jon  ».-  :  perh.  for  rime's  sake.]  One  who  does 
jobs  or  small  pieces  of  work  ;  = JOBBER-  I. 

1662  J/<7c£  Renionstr.  in  Rttmft  \.  79  Weavers  Dyers 
Tinkers  Coblers  And  many  other  such  like  Joblers 

Jobless  (djp-blcs),  a.  rare  - '.  [f.  JOB  sb.2  + 
j  Free  from  jobbery. 

1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  Plymley's  Lett.  xlvi.  ,ed.  it)  150,  I  ask 
him  his  opinion  of  a  jobless  faith,  of  a  creed  which  dooms  a 
man.  .to  a  lean  and  plunderless  integrity. 

Jobling:  see  JOBBLE  f. 

Jo'bman.  rare  -  '.      [f.  JOB  sb2]    =  next. 

1812  Sporting:  Mas;.  XXXIX.  280  His  coachman  was  the 
•crvant  of  a  jobman. 


JOCKEY. 

Jobmaster,   job-master 

[f.  JOB  sb*  +  MASIKK  sb.\ 

1.  A  man  who  keeps  a  livery  stable  and  lets  out 
horses  and  carriages  by  the  job  or  for  a  definite 
period  :  cf.  JOB  sb.  2  7. 

1802  Sporting  Mag.  XX.  182  A  very  respectable  job- 
master and  hackney-man.  1886  Leeds  Merc.  9  Mar.  5/4 
A  meeting  of  coachbuilders  and  jobmasters  of  Leeds.  1893 
Spectator  29  July  136  A  jobmaster  . .  who  had  a  great 
many  horses  in  his  stable. 

2.  A  master  printer  who  does  job-work. 

1824  J.JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  578  Job  iMasters'  Resolutions. 

So  Jo  b-mistress,  a  woman  who  lets  out  horses 
and  carriages. 

1885  Law  Rep.  n  Queen's  Bench  Div.  893  The  defend- 
ants. .  hired  the  horses  and  a  driver  from  a  job-mistress. 

Jobmonger  (dzp-birm^ngai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
MONGER.]  = JOBBER-  5. 

1900  Daily  Nnus  24  Ma_y  4/6  The  slum-owner,  the  corrupt 
contractor  and  the  municipal  Jobmonger. 

Jobsmith.  ^d^-b,smij)).  [I.  as  prec.  +  SMITH.] 
A  smith  who  does  miscellaneous  jobs. 

1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  156  The  comprehen- 
sive designation  of  'Jobsmith'  which  he  (the  blacksmith] 
mostly  assumes. 

tJo'bson.  Qbs.  [The  surname  Jobson  used  as 
a  typical  name  :  cf.  HoJge.  (Perh.  associated  with 
JOB  i/>.,  z/.)]  A  cotmtiy  fellow,  a  lout. 

1660  Clins.  jr.'s  Esc.  fr.  Worcester  in  Select,  fr.  Harl. 
Misc.  ( 1 793)  380  They  had  much  ado  . .  to  order  his  steps, 
and  straight  body,  to  a  jobbing  Jobson's  gate,  and  were 
forced  every  foot  to  remind  him  of  it.  1661  K.  W.  Con/. 
Ckarac..  Detracting  Empirick  (1860)65  His  first  adventures 
are  upon  the  swetty  toes  and  butter  teeth  of  country 
jobsons. 

Job-trot :  see  JOG-TROT. 

Jocalat,  obs.  form  of  CHOCOLATE. 

t  Jo  Cant,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  iocande,  5-6 
iooaunt(e,  6-7  iocant.  [In  (ona  jocant,  app.  ad. 
L.  jocdiit-em,  pr.  pple.  of  jotarl  (rarely  joc&re)  to 
jest,  joke;  but,  in  ioimjocani/e,  prob.  a  corruption 
ofjoconife,  JOCUND.]  Mirthful,  merry,  jocund. 

1:1440  Cesta  Rom.  xxxi.  it6  (Harl.  MS.)  Wlien  the 
knyght  harde  this,  he  was  iocaunt  &  murye.  1494  FABYAN 
Citron,  vi.  clxxxvi.  186  Iocande  and  mery  t\dynges  out  of 
Englande.  1563-87  FOXK  A.  4-  M.  (1596)  218/2  '1'he  moonks 
(uf  Canterbury]  on  the  other  side  were  as  brag  and  iocant. 
1638  J.  Rous  Dinry  iCamden)  28  The  duke  ..  was  very 
jocant  and  well  pleased.  1687  J.  NOKKIS  Coll.  Misc.  87 
And  as  they  sung  and  play'd,  the  jocant  orbs  danc't  round. 

So  f  Jo-cantry  [cf.  pleasantry],  miith,  merri- 
ment. Obs. 

16. .  H.  MORE,  Such  Jocantry.  .is  but  like  the  dancing  of 
men  and  women  in  an  unswept  room.  1664  —  Myst.  Iniq. 
ll.  i.  xv,  Two  notorious  Specimens  of  that  Jocantry  and 
Festivity,  as  1  may  so  speak,  that  is  sometimes  observable 
in  Divine  Providence. 

t  Jo'Catory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  I.,  jocat-.  ppl.  stem 
of  jocari  to  joke  :  see  -our.]  Characterized  by 
joking ;  jocular. 

1576  FLEMING  raaopl.  Epist.  Epil.  Bivb,  An  epistle  .. 
Jocatorie.  1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  67  And 
next,  .will  we  passe  unto  the  title  Jocatorie.  The  letters  of 
this  sute  are  such  as  of  some  pleasant  conceited  vaine,  do 
proceed  from  one  familiar  friend  . .  to  another.  1656  BLOUNT 
Ctossogr.,  locatory,  pertaining  to  jesting. 

Jock1  (d3<;k).  Sc.  Also  6  lok.  [The  Scotch 
equivalent  of  JACK.] 

1.  A  by-form  of  the   name  John ;   sometimes  a 
generic  name  for  any  man  of  the  common  people, 
and  thus  used  in  association  with  Jean  or  Jenny  ; 
also  prefixed,  like  Jack,  to  other  words  as  in  Jock 
/•>«'/= Jack  Fool.    Jock  Scott,  a  kind  of  artificial 
fly  used  by  anglers. 

1508  DUNBAK  'Poems  vi.  73  To  lok  Fulc,  my  foly  fre 
Lego  post  corpus  sepultum.  a  1605  POLWART  Flytalg  ui. 
Montgomerie  j'6g  lock  Blunt,  deid  runt  !  1  b.-ill  dunt  whill 
1  slay  thee.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  x.  (i£So)  350  Jock 
Scott,  .is  a  first-rate  killer.  1885  W.  H.  RUSSKLI.  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  769/2  [They]  see  him  cast  a  '  Doctor'  or  *Jock 
Scott '  straight  as  an  arrow.  1898  Daily  News  14  Mar.  4/7 
The  proverb  says,  .that  '  there  is  a  silly  Jock  for  every  siliy 
Jenny'. 

2.  A  countryman,  a  rustic,  a  clown. 

a  1568  SEMPILL  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xlvi.  6r  Scho  will 
ressaif  no  land  wart  Jok.  1803  SIP.  A.  HOSWELL  f'oet.  Wks. 
(1871)  15,  I  ken't  the  day  when  there  was  nae  a  Jock  Hut 
trotted  about  upon  honest  shanks-naigie.  Mod.  The 
country  Jocks  and  Jennies  at  the  fair. 

Jock-  1dj5('k\   Colloq.    Abbieviation  of  JOCKEY. 

1826  Sporting  Mag.  XVIII.  385  A  neat  horseman,  and 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree  amongst  Northern  jocks.  1856 
H.  H.  DIXON  1'ost  ff  Paddock  xii.  211  Many  clever  young 
jocks  . .  have  ridden  as  many  races  by  the  time  they  arc 
twenty.  1894  I  K.  FIAM.I.K  Recoil.  Old  Country  Li/e  xv. 
176,  I  don't  think  he  performed  as  a  gentleman  jock  over 
that  celebrated  course. 

Jockey  (d^-ki),  sb.  Also  6-7  iocky,  7-9 
jockie.  [dim.  or  pet-form  of  JOCK  1 ;  cf.  JACKY  : 
originally  Sc.  and  northern  Eng.] 

1.  A  diminutive  or  familiar  by-form  of  the  name 
Jock  or  John,  usually  with  the  sense  '  little  Jock, 
Jacky,  Johnny '  ;  hence,  applicable  (contemptu- 
ously) to  any  man  of  the  common  people  i  chiefly 
Sc.)  ;  also,  a  lad  ;  an  understrapper.  (Cf.  JACK 
**.'  2.) 

<r  1529  SKELTON  .-Igs.'.  Scottcs  90   Kynge  lamy,  lemmy, 


JOCKEY. 

locky  my  io.     1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  iii.  304  lockev 
UisiS  HALI.  Citron,  lack]  of  Norfolke,  be  not  so  bold 
For  Dickon  thy  maister  is  bought  and  sold,    a  1670  H 
Akp.  Williams  n.  (1693)  142  What  could  Lesly  have  done 
then  « ilh  a  few  unlrain'd,  unarmed  Jockeys,  if  we  h.,. 
true  among  our  selves?     1795  BUKKK  Let,   : 
Wks.  VII.  351  A  jockey  of  Norfolk  [see  quot.  1594)  wl 
inspired  with  the  resolute  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
France.    1848  DICKENS  Dontley  vi, '  You're  Dombey's  jockey, 
ant  you?     said  the  first  man.     Tin  in  Dombey's  House, 
Mr.  Clark  ',  returned  the  boy. 
b.  tramf.  Of  a  tiling.     Cf.  fellow,  lad,  chap. 

1827  COLERIDGE  Table-t.  24  June,  Some  apple  dumplings 
were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my  man  ..  burst  forth  with 

1  hem  s  the  jockies  for  me  ! ' 

2.  A  strolling  minstrel  or  beggar;  a  vagabond. 
Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1683  G.  MARTINF.  Relig.  Divi  Andresf  (1797)  §  t  They 
are  called  by  others  and  by  themselves  jockies,  who  go 
about  begging  and  use  still  to  recite  the  sluguorne's. 
1685  G.  SINCLAIR  Satanj  Invis.  /i-Wrfxvii,  He.. turned  a 
vagrant  fellow  like  a  Jockie,  gaining  Meal,  Flesh. 
Money  by  his  Charms.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vii,  'ihe  tribes 
of  gypsies,  jockies,  or  cairds. 

t  3.  One  who  manages  or  has  to  do  with  horses ; 
one  who  deals  in  horses,  a  horse-dealer.  Obs.  of  dial. 

1638  BROME  Antipodes  i.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  246  Let  my 
fine  Lords  'Talk  o'  their  Horse-tricks,  and  their  Jockies, 
that  Can  out  talke  them.  1668  Piipvs  Diary  4  Dec.,  I, 
and  \V.  Hewer,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  jockey,  did  go  about 
to  see  several  pairs  of  horses,  for  my  coach.  1721  BAILEY, 
Jockey  one  who  manages  and  deals  in  Horses.  1749  SMOL- 
LETT Gii  Bias  i.  ii.  I.  7  If  I  had  a  mind  to  sell  my  mule,  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  very  honest  jocky  who  would  buy  her. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Kal.  11834)  I.  659  Perhaps  I  design  to 
buy  a  horse  for  my  riding.  . .  I  know  there  are  enow  to  be 
had  in  town,  and  the  jockeys  will  cheat  one  egregiously. 
1841  MACAULAY  Ess.,  Hastings  (1887)  648  The  crime  was 
regarded  by  them  in  much  the  same  light  in  which  the 
selling  of  an  unsound  horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by 
a  Yorkshire  jockey. 

b.  (From  the  character  attributed  to  horse- 
dealers.)  A  crafty  or  fraudulent  bargainer ;  a  cheat. 
(Cf.  JOCKEY  v.  i.) 

1683  TRYON  Way  Io  Health  615  They  are  nicer  Jockies 
in  the  Art  of  Wiving,  and  will  Higgle  for  the  other  Hundred 
Pound  in  Portion.  1777  Gamblers  &  The  growing  Jockey, 
or  the  man  of  Dice.  1790  BAILEY,  Jockey, ..Aw  a  cheat. 
_t  4.  One  who  rides  or  drives  a  horse ;  a  postil- 
lion, courier ;  a  charioteer.  Obs. 


The  wise  Ancients,  .heapt  up  greater  Honours  on  Pindar's 
Jockie*  than  on  the  Poet  himself  1850  [The  usual  name 
in  South  of  Scotland  for  a  postillion]. 

5.  spec.  A  professional  rider  in  horse-races.  (The 
chief  current  sense.) 

Dumb  jockey,  see  DUMB  a.  6  (quot.  1853). 

1670  EVELYN  Diary  22  July,  We  return'd  over  Newmarket 
Heath,  . ,  the  jockies  breathing  their  fine  barbs  and  racers, 
and  giving  them  their  heates.  1693  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2845/4 
A  Jockey's  Saddle  stitched  with  green  Silk.  1703  Ibid. 
No.  3928/4  A  Plate  of  30^.  value  will  be  run  for  on  Not- 
tingham Course,  Joekies  to  ride,  to  carry  io  Stone  weight, 
1780  CowpfcR  Progr.  Error  221  Prepares  for  meals  as 
jockies  take  a  sweat.  i8zo  COMBE  Dr,  Syntax,  Consol.  x, 
The  jockies  whipp'd,  the  horses  ran.  1878  tV.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXV1I.  210  As  jockeys  meet  upon  a  race-course. 

6.  '  A  self-acting  apparatus  carried  on  the  front 
tub  of  a  sett  for  releasing  it  from  the  hauling  rope 
at  a  certain  point'  (Midland  Coal  Field}. 

1882  GRKSLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining* 

7.  Short   for   jockey   booty  jockey  pulley^  jockey 
wheel',  see  9. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  II.  49  (Hoppe)  Top-boots 
(they're  called  Jockeys  in  the  trade). 

8.  attrib,  and    Comb.     a.  attrib.  (a]  That  is  a 
jockey,  as  (senses  3-5)  jockey-boy^  -groom^  -/on/, 
-parson, -ridef,  (sense  i}  jockey-pedlar.     (&}  lie- 
longing  to  or  used  by  a  jockey,  as  jockey-frock, 
-pad,  -scat)   -whip.      (c}    Practised    by  a  jockey 
(sense  3  b),  fraudulent,  cheating,  as  jockey  trade, 
trick,     b.  Comb.)  &*  jockey-cut,  jockey-like  adjs. 

1816  Sporting  Mag.  XI, VIII.  36  The  anecdote,  .of  poor 
Jack  Clark  the  ^jockey-boy,  struck  us  most  forcibly.  1827 
LvTTOM  Pclham  ii,  The  men.  .wore  *jockey-cut  coats.  1806 
SURR  Winter  in  Lond.  II.  93  His  outer  garment  was  a 
*jockey  frock.  1708  Lond.  Gtiz.  No.  4441/4  John  Hague,  a 
*  Jockey-Groom,.,  has  lately  ran  away  without  accounting. . 
for  Mony  receiv  d  by  him.  1765  Universal  Mag,  XXXVII. 
371/1  Trie  State  Jockeys  . .  all,  *jockey-like,  whip  to  get 
the  bast  places.  1679  SHADWELL  True  Widow  7  He  is  a 
dry-jester  to  Gameing  and  *  Jocky- Lords.  1759  JOHNSON 
Idler  No.  62  P  io,  I  grew  ashamed  of  the  company  of 
jockey  lords.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet,  A/ech.,  '* Jockey-fad,.. a 
knee-pad  on  the  forepart  of  a  saddle.  1837  MRS.  SHER- 
WOOD Henry  Milner  in.  il.  33  A  ^porting  parson  is  quite 
as  good  as  a  "jockey  parson  surely,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp. 
Williams  II.  (1692)  223  England  deserved  worse  and  heard 
worse  than  these  *jockey  pedlars  [Scots]  that  chaffered 
away  their  King.  1678  BLTTLKR  Hud.  in.  ii.  1600  Force, 
enough  to  fly,  And  beat  a  Tuscan  Running  Hutse.  Whose 
*Jocky-Rider  is  all  Spurs.  1867  BAKER  Nile  Tribnt.  x. 
(18721  161  The  latter  with  a  regular  "jockey-seat  riding 
mo~t  comfortably.  1770  in  F.Chta&ffist.DftrtmtnttkCoHtgt 
(1891)  I.  149  It  can't  prosper,  ..  it's  alia  'jockey  trick  from 
first  to  last.  1801  WOLCUTT  (P.  Pindar)  A/,  to  Ct.  Runtford 
Wks.  1812  V.  144  Try  every  jockey  trick  to  pa«  thy  fame, 
1804  Europ.  Mag.  XLV.  58/2  Time,  .changes  the  youth  to 
Harlequin,  transforms  his  "jockey-whip  to  a  wooden  sword. 

0.  Special  Combs. :  jockey-bar  ("see  quot.) ; 
jockey-boot,  a  top-boot  formerly  worn  by  jockeys ; 
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jockey-box,  'a  box  in  a  wagon,  underneath  the 
driven   seat,   for  carrying   small    articles 
Diet.  iSyo^;    jockey-cap,  a   peak.-d   cap   of  the 
style  worn  by  jockrys  ;  jockey-cart  local  [• 

|,  a  spring-cart  j  jockey-club,  a  club  or 
association  for  the  promotion  and  legul.ition  oi 
horse-r.i  .  the  Jockey  Club  establi 

Newmarket,  which  is  the-  supreme  authoiity  in 
Great  Britain  on  all  matters  connect' 
racing;  jockey-coat,  a  kind  of  great-coat  (V for- 
merly worn  by  horse-dealers) ;  jockey-gear,  a  set 
of  jockey-wheels  (see  below)  with  their  connected 
mechanism ;  jockey-pulley,  jockey-wheel,  a 
small  wheel  which  'udes'  upon  the  top  edge  of 
a  larger  one,  used  for  obtaining  a  high  speed,  or 
for  keeping  a  rope  in  the  groove  of  a  grooved 
wheel;  an  'idle'  pulley  or  wheel  which  'rides' 
upon  the  belt  or  rope  between  two  working 
so  as  to  increase  its  contact  surface  upon  these  and 
to  tighten  it  up  when  slack  ;  jockey-sleeve,  (a)  a 
sleeve  like  that  of  a  jockey-coat ;  :, /)  a  sleeve  or 
free  casing  riding  on  a  spindle  or  shaft,  and  carry- 
ing part  of  a  train  of  mechanism  :  used  in  sume 
forms  of  electric  arc-lights. 

*  1887  So.  Clieslt.  Gloss..  Jockey-bar,  the  !>ru.td  Hat  top 
bar  of  a  kitchen  grate.  1894  HALL  CAINK  Man  .muni  n.  i.  51 
The  kettle  was  singing  on  the  jockey-bar.  1683  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1810/4  A  pair  of  "Jockey-Boots.  1725  SWIFT  Receipt 
to  Stella,  All  the  squires  from,  nine  miles  round, .  .YVah 
jocky  boots  and  silver  spurs.  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exhib.  525  Jockey,  hunting  . .  and  dress  boots.  1748 
Ansons  I'ty.  n.  vi.  193  Having  on  a  *jocky  cap,  one  side 
of  the  peak  was  shaved  off  . .  by  a  ball.  1837  MRS.  SHEH- 
WOOD  Henry  M  Unarm,  iii.  43  Two  young  'squires  in  jockey 
caps.  i84oMrts.  f,TtDLuonMic&a*i'Armtiruifxvii.(D.\ 
[No]  conveyance  more  rough  and  rude  than  Sir  Matthew's 
^jockey-cart,  which  was  constructed  with  excellent  and 
efficient  springs.  1775  (title)  An  Appeal  to  the  'Jockey  Club; 
or,  a  True  Narrative  of  the  late  Affair  between  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  Walker.  1809  Stoning  M,,g.  XXXIII. 
108  The  unerring  scales  of  the  Jockey-Crab.  1886  COVEN- 
TRY &  WATSON  Racing  iii,  Tradition  . .  assigns  to  the  year 
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SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  His  dress  was  also  that  of  a  horse- 
dealer — a  close-buttoned  jockey-coat,  or  wtap-rascal,  as  it 
was  then  termed,  with  huge  metal  buttons.  1893  Jml. 
A'.  Agric.  Soc.  Dec.  7t5  A  *jockey  pulley  attached  to  the 
main  frame  is  arranged  to  take  up  the  shck  of  the  chain. 
1896  E.  T.  CARTER  Mot.  Power  Electr.  Mack.  508  The 
advantage  in  the  use  of  a  jockey  pulley  is  that  the  arc  of 
contact  of  the  belt  on  the  working  pulleys  can  be  increased 
beyond  what  is  obtainable  with  a  free  belt,  thus  shortening 
the  necessary  distance  between  the  pulley  centres.  1692 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2767/4  A  buff-colour  Cloth  Coat  with 
*Jockey-s!eeves. 

Hence  Jo'ckeydom,  (a.)  the  world  of  jockeys, 
jockeys  collectively ;  (b)  the  position  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  jockey;  Jo  ckeyish  a.,  like  a  jockey, 
'  horsy ' ;  Jo'ckeyism,  the  style,  phraseology,  or 
practice  of  jockeys. 

1869  Punc ft  io  July  lo/t  The  dearest  interests  of  jockey- 
dom  stand  in  jeopardy.  1878  L.  WINGFIELD  Lady  Grizel 
I.  ii.  28  A  man  who  never  ..  spends  his  nights  at  li.izard, 
or  affects  jockeydom  at  Newmarket.  1838  Eraser's  Mag. 
XVII.  326  But  ihis,  though  sufficiently  jockeyish,  leaves 
out  Hector  himself,  to  make  room  for  his  horses.  1802 
Sporting  Afag.  XX.  273  The  slang  of  jockeyism.  1827 
LYTTON  Pelkain  Ixi,  A  mixture  of  slang  and  jockeyism. 

Jockey  (d&>-ki),  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  play  the  jockey  with  (see  prec.  3b); 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  by  adroit  management  or 
trickery  ;  to  trick,  outwit,  overreach,  take  in, '  do '. 

1708  Yorkshire-Racers  3  And  as  you  jockey'd  us,  we 
jockey'd  you.  £-1740  A.  ALLEN  .1/5'.  Diet,  s.v.,  To  jockey 
a  Man,  is  to  impose  upon,  to  cheat,  overreach  ;  to  deal  wi-' 
any  one,  as  Jockeys  usually  doe  \vlil  all  y°  world.  Nor  i> 
there  any  more  deceitful  race  of  Men  than  Jockeys,  in  their 
Sale  of  Horse  flesh.  1785  R.  CUMBERLAND  04f*rtw No.o6 
f  6  Let  us  see  if  any  bishop  shall  jockey  us  with  the  like 
jade's  trick  for  the  future.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair 
xxxiv,  The  way  in  which  she  jockied  Jos,  and  which  she 
described  with  infinite  fun.  1865  DICKESS  Mnt.  I-'r.  II.  iii, 
Whether  the  business  in  hand  be  to.  .promote  a  railway,  or 
jockey  a  railway. 

b.  With  adv.  or  ffff.  To  get  (out,  in,  away, 
etc.)  by  trickery ;  to  cheat  or  do  out  of. 

1719  T.  GORDON  Cordial  Low  Spirits  1.117  They  would 
at  any  time  Jockey  away  a  small  Tenement  in  Abraham's 
Bosom,   for  a   rich    Manor   in   England.       1772    Tcnvn   q 
Country  Mag.  83  When  he  finds  that  1  have  Jockie 
out  of  his  mistress.     1840  THACKERAY  Paris  Sk. 
lures,  Penniless  Directors,,  .jockeying  their  shares  through 
the  market.      1855  —  .VVrc, :oi>rt's  xxxiii.  When  his  Majesty, 
Louis    XIV.   jockeyed  his  grandson  on  to  the   throne  of 
1865  ,v«f.  Ke: :  25  Feb.  217/2  Having  been  jockeyed 
into  a  miscarriage  of  ji 

o.  To  play  tricks  with ;  to  manage  or  mani- 
pulate in  a  tricky  wny. 

1890  Xntiire  16  Oct.  58*7  In  Foucault's  pendulum  a  very- 
slight  jockeying  can  make  the  thing  go  as  Me  wish.     1893 
Evid,   Crl.    Martial   II.  M.S.    Victoria,    Admiral    Tryon 
disapproved  of  any  jockeying  the  engines.    1894  I 
Gat  rick  vii.  104  Quin..had  been  controlled  or  jockeyed. 

d.  intr.  To  play  the  jockey,  play  tricks,  act 
fraudulently;  to  aim  at  an  advantage  by  adroit 
management  or  artilicc. 


>'•-••••  4  When  the 

Ins.  were  jockeying 

53.    a.    intr.   To   n  in  quot.    \-(*- 

BOOI  .      b.  trans.  To  ride  (a  hor 

a  race,  as  a  jockey. 

l<&7    v  raftns,  etc.  (1810)  I.  p.  ev 

•tain.leclmes  upon  his  jockying  ovr 
'  >  read  the  new-  three  times  a  week.     1825  '/ 

:iicn  jockeyed  by  Sam  Merrii. 
1837  ' 

Jockeying  'l^ki,in\,  vbl.  sb.    [f.  JOCKEV  v. 
+  -i.v.  '.J      1  he  action  of  the  verb  [«<  KKY. 

1.  Horse-dealing;  the  riding  and  management  of 
racc-hursex     Also  att>  ib. 

a  1770    C    SMART    Duellist    58    A    thousand    trifles    not 
.1    naming,  In   whorin  jg,, 

i  M!  ben 

thinks  of  bringing  him  up  in  the  j«ckc>  \\\$  line. 

2.  Adroit  management  for  th- 

\    an  advantage,  esp.  an  unfair  one;  ti.  uing. 

1807-8  W.  1 1,  VIM,  Sii/Htaf.  (1834)  293  In  their  zeal  to  get 
i    a  good  seat  ..  a  vast  deal  of  jockeying  and  unfair  ph 

•  D.    csSxo  MANIA  EDGEWORTH  .s^»;  v.  it's 

I  not  called  swindling  amongst  gentlemen,  who  know  the 
|  world:  it's  only  jockeying— fine  sport— and  very  honourable, 
j  to  help  a  friend,  at  a  dead  lift.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant. 
,  Brciikf.-t.,  Race  of  Lift)  That  turf  where  there  is  no  innte 
;  jockeying.  1897  W.  M.  IUMSAV  in  lint.  Weekly  20  May 

78  No  one  amon?  us  will  ever  look  back  to  it  without ; 

ing  for  the  jockeying  by  which  it  was  effected. 

Jockeyship  (dylrijip).    [See  -SHIP.] 

1.  a.  The  art  of  a  jockey  ;  skill  in  horse-racing. 
,  t  f.  horsemanship,}    b.  The  practice  of  jockeying  ; 
trickery,    artifice,   adroit    management    for    unfair 
fed  vantage. 

a  1763  SHENSTONF,  Ess.  Envy  Wks.  1764  II.  in  To  vie  in 
jockey-ship  or  cunning  at  a  belt.  1784  CDWIEH  Task  n.  276 
We  justly  bout  At  least  superior  jockeyxhip,  and  claim  The 
honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own.  1787  BENTMAM  Dtf. 
L'snry  ix.  87  Jockey-ship,  a  term  of  reproach  . .  frequently 
applied  to  the  arts  of  those  who  sell  horses.  1846  J.  \V. 
CHOKER  in  C  Papers  22  Aug.  (1884'.  Newmarket  does  not 
afford  more  . .  instances  uf  Jockeyship,  than  could  be  found 
in_  the  secret  history  of  episcopal  promotion.  1894  Daily 
.Y^cs  16  Apr.  3/7  This  defeat  was  probably  due  to  the 
,  inferior  Jockeyship  of  his  rider. 

2.  As  a  mock  title  for  a  jockey. 

1781  COWPER  Coiarertat,  420  If  neither  horse  nor  $room 
I    affect  the  squire,  Where  can  at  last  his  Jockeyship  retire? 

3.  Jockeys  collectively. 

c  i8zo  CHALMERS  Serin.,  The  full  assembled  Jockeyship  of 
half  a  province  muster  together. 

Jocko    iA&P'^Oj*     Also   Jacko.     [a.    F.  jocko, 

|   erroneously  made  by  Buffon  out  of  engeco,  properly 

nehekot  the  native  name  of  the  chimpanzee  in  the 

Gaboon  country,  West  Africa.]     The  chimpanzee  ; 

sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  name  for  any  ape 

,    (perh.  influenced  by  Jack  w  Jackanapes). 

[1625  BATTEL  Angola  in  Pinkerton's  I'oy.  XVI.  332  The 
i  largest  of  them  is  called  Pongo  in  their  language,  and  the 
other  Engeco.  1766  BUFFOS  Hist.  XaturelU  (1837)  III. 
590  Jocko,  Eniocko,  nom  de  cet  animal  a  Congo,  et  que 
nous  avons  adopte".  En  est  1'article  que  nous  avons  re- 
tranche'.]  1847  SAVAGE  in  /'fsfon  Jrnl.  <\'at.  Hist.  V.  422 
Their  local  name  for  the  Chimpanzee  is  Enche-eko,  as  near 
as  it  can  be  anglicised,  from  which  the  common  term  Jocko 
probably  comes.  [«86i  Du  CHAILLU  Equal.  AJri-,A  xx. 
359  In  the  Gaboon  country  the  Chimpanzee  is  called 
Nshiego,  in  the  interior  it  is  known  as  the  Ncheko,  Ibid. 
362  The  Chimpanzee  is  called  Engeco  by  Battel,  1625;.. 
Enjocko,  Jocko,  by  Buffon,  1766;  Inchego,  by  Bowdicb, 
1819 ;  Enche-eco,  by  Savage,  in  1847 ;  Ntchego,  by 
Franquet,  in  1852;  Nchego,  by  Aubry  Lecomte,  1854-57; 
most  of  which  are  variations  again  of  the  Cainma  name, 
which,  according  to  our  English  mode  of  spelling,  should 
be,  as  I  have  given  it,  Nshiego.  .the  negro  name  for  the  true 
Chimpanzee.]  1863  Hrxi.Lv  Man'*  Fhicf  Xat.  i.  14  Thus 
it  \\as  that  Andrew  Bat  t  ell's  '  Engeco '  became  meta- 
morphosed into  'Jocko',  and,  in  the  Utter  shape,  was 
spread  all  over  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
popularity  of  Buffon's  works. 

'  Jockteleg  dyktfleg).  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  a.  7  Jock  the  Leg,  8-  jocte-,  jactaleg,  9 
jockta-,  joktaleg,  jock-to-.  jock-tae-leg.  0.  8-9 
jacklag,  jack-o-legs,  9  jacka-.  jacki-,  jackylegs, 
jocka-,  jocke-,  jockylegs.  [The  o  forms  are 
Sc.,  and  the  original;  the  &  forms  are  Engl.  dial. 

.'/^  below.]     A  (large;  clasp  knife. 
a.     167*  Acc.-bk,  Sir  J.  Poults  (1894*  6  For  a  Jock  the 
Leg    Knife  GO/.  08*.  od.   Scots.     1727   1 '  '  '*/• 

,    Sma'   ginn:.  -  .is'd   their  nodlc^   Sic  as 

a  joctaleg,  or  .sheers.  1785  I'.i  KSS  f/filfou-cen  v,  An'  gif  the 
k's  sweet  or  s.jur,  Wi'  joctelegs  they  tasle  them. 
ifa  —  Pcnfrbt.  Caft,  Gwe  viii,  It  was  a  faulding  joc- 
teleg,  or  lang-kail  gullie.  1818  SCOTI  Rsb  Key  xxxii,  After 
John  Highlandman's  srieckit  this  ane  wi'  his  joci. 
1833  /  '.'ci.  398  In  a  hole  he  had.  ,jock-to-le^\ 

kecla  vine -pens  .  or  whatever  else  he  could  purloin.  1885 
JAS.  GRANT  Royal  f/ifktambr*  iKtldg.)  220  A  large  knife 
—like  the  genuine  jocktcleg  of  the  days  of  old. 

,8.     1777  Horse  SvtseL-irx  227  (i  ^lag-knife. 

1787  r.Bosic  Frcr-.  Gloss.,  Jack-o-U 

1822  HLWICK Mem.  26, 1  inv  :iife'. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Jackalegs..  -••  -ped  knife. 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  ••»«:• 

(\<jtf.   Lord  Hailes^/r 

UJIa 


JOCO. 


590 


e  corrupted  to  t>ic .  e  g.  th, 
the  change  of  <i  to  /  after  f;  i^  also  phonetically  simple.   But, 
for  r.  .  i.tiquaries  have  failed  to  find  any 

confirm.ui  :it,  of  Hailes's   st.aenient  ; 

and  inquiries  made  for  us  at  Liege  have  been  equally  un- 
finding  any  trace  of  Jacques  the  cutler.] 

Jock-trot :  see  JMJ-THOT. 

i  JO'CO.  Obs,  [Cf.  It.  gioco  'any  kind  of  game 
or  pi  :— L.  jofits  jest.]  =  JUKE  V'. 

1663  FlageUuHti  .  -'/  1672)  16^  T'he  like  Juco's 

and  Frisks  he  would  have  with  other  Company. 

Jocolatte,  -let,  obs.  forms  of  CHOCOLATE. 

Jocond(e,  obs.  form  of  JOCI/KD. 

Jocose  •i.-xUeu's  .  a.  [ad.  L.  joccs-us  full  of 
jesting  or  joking,  L  joe  us  :  see  Joco  and  -OSE.] 

1.  Of  persons,  or  their  dispositions,  etc. :   Full  of 
jokes  ;  given  to  joking ;  playful,  sportive,  waggish. 

1673    KIKKMAN    Unlucky  Citiztn    247   It  w-as  enough  to 
depress  and  tame  the  most  Jocose  and  bravest  spirit  in  the 
World.      1709    SUAPTCSBURV   £ss.    It 'it   .\-   llitinsnr   ].    ij     ; 
\\"hc-n  they  voiii  hsafe  to  quit  their  Austerity,  and  he  I 
and  pli-  .  A(l\c-:saiy.      1787  Y\  I.s!.K\'  ll'ks.  (1872 

XIII.  26;Jocose  Clergymen,  .cannot  hut  dislike  those  who 
arc  steadily  serious.      1882    I.'Es  IKANC.I:  l-'ru'nilships  Miss 
•d  1.  vii.  176  That  she  was  so  far  heart-whole  was 
.  for  she  could  be  jocose  on  the  subject. 

2.  Of  speech,  writing,  or  action  :  Of  the  nature  of 
a  joke,  or  characterized  by  jokes ;  spoken,  written. 
or  done  in  joke  ;  playful  in  style  or  character. 

1699  UENTLEV  rhal.  287  The  Greek  SatyrUa  wa 


her  three  or  four  with  a  kind  of  jocose  gallantry.  1859 
liio.  ELIOT  A.  Rede  xix.  He  caught  the  sound  of  jocose 
talk  and  ringing  laughter  from  behind  the  hedges. 

Jocosely  .'I,7/1-' "  -Ii  ,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  -'.] 
In  a  jocose  manner ;  playfully;  in  joke. 

'.'  171*  BROOML  ij .),  Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulysses  may 
possibly  speak  jocosely,  but  in  truth  Ulysses.never  behaves 
with  levity.  1728  CURL  in  Pope's  Dune.  n.  3  note,  What 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  pleased  jocosely  to  call 
mounting  the  Rostrum  for  one  hour.  1807-8  W.  IR\  JNU 
Satmag.  (1824)  279  We  have  more  titan  once,  in  the  course 
of  our  work,  been  most  jocosely  familiar  with  great  p> 
ages.  1879  MCCAKTHY  O;un  Times  II.  xix.  54  He  protested 
against  having  serious  things  treated  jocosely. 

Jocoseness  (d3akJ"'snes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -SKSS.] 
Jocose  quality  or  character;  mirthfulness  of  dis- 
position or  style ;  waggishness. 

1706  Rejle.i:  upon  Kidicitle  385  He  talks  with  the  same 
liberty,  familiarity,  and  jocoseness.  1778  MAD.  D'Anui.Av 
Diary  Sept.,  She  has  really  some  drollery  about  her,  . .  and 
is  very  fond  of  jocoseness.  1859  G.  MI.HEUITH  R.  Fercrd 
xxi,  The  Baronet  . .  thought  proper  in  his  wisdom  to  water 
thedryness  of  his  sermon  with  a  little  jocoseuess. 

Jocoserious  [dj*Oc<>|Sl«'ris$),  a.  [I.  joco-  as 
comb,  form  of  L.  jocus  joke,  jest  +  SEUIUIX] 
Half  jocular,  half  serious ;  partly  in  jest  and  partly 
in  earnest ;  blending  jokes  and  serious  matters. 
Hence  Jocoserio'sity  (nonce-wd.). 

a  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Suffolk  in.  (1662)  61  Mr.  Broun- 
n,  uas  appointed  to  perform  the  Joco-serious  part  thereof 
"737  M.  GKEKN  Spleen  176  Drink  a  joco-serious  cup  With 
souls  who've  took  their  freedom  up.  1819  Ann.  Keg.  21  '2 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  in  this  joco-serious  strain. 
1885  E.  JOHNSON  in  Browning  Society  Papers  vn.  29  Our 
jjoet  has  lately  characterized  himself  as  a  Jocoserious 
genius;  and  in  fact  this  jocoseriosity  seems  of  much  the  same 
quality  with  the  eironeia  of  the  Greek. 

Jocosity  d.vVsiti).  [f.  L.  type  *jocositu$.  f. 
jocosits  JOCOSE  :  see  -ITV.  Cf.  It.  giocosita  :  Kn  i 
in  Florio),  Sp.  jocosidad.~\  Jocose  quality  or  dis- 
position, mirthfulness ;  esp.  as  exhibited  in  speech 
or  action  :  mirth,  merriment. 

1646  SIR  T.   BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.  xvi.  372  A  Ian  di 
there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mir 
Jocosity.     1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  26  Aug.,  A  i 
trait  ..  of  Dr.  Johnson's  jocosity.     1874  HtLfsAVt. 
xiy.  (1875)  199  A  low-minded  creature,  whose  only  idea  of 
wit  or  jocosity  is  to  give  others  pain. 

b.  A  jocose  saying  or  act ;  a  piece  of  jesting 

1859  MASSON  Brit.  Novelists  i.  42  Early  fabliaux,  passin  - 
mouth  to  mouth  as  rude  jocosities.     1865  Sat.  A'tv. 
Jy  is i/i  A  fabricator  of  small  jocosities  affecting  the 
humourist, 

Jocound  e,  obs.  form  of  JOCUND. 

t  Jocular,  sl>.  Obs.  Also  5  ioouler.  [a.  OK. 
jocular,  altered  form  rafter  L.  oljottglcr,  jongleur : 
see  JfGULEK.]  A  professional  jester  or  minstrel. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rollsi  II.  i7I  The!  be  as  ioculeis 
\liutrwiits\  in  bchauor.  1498  Prhy  Purse  lixp.  lien.  VI [ 
Aug.,  My  Lord  of  Oxford's  locular.  a  1552  LI.LAND  Cal- 
iyer,  and  iocular,  and  minstrelle.  1806 
SouTBn  in  Ann.  Ke^'.  IV.  536  The  Normans  had  joculars 
or  nut;- 

Jocular    'il/yku'laj  •.,    ,;.       [ad.    I,,   jocularis 

m.  oS/j.-tis  joke,  jest.] 

!•  '  or  their  dispositions  :  Disposed  to 

lOking  ,,r   iesting;   speaking   or  acting   in   jest  or 
mirthful,  merry. 


svi  luiis.      i/iu  - 1 1  M  1 1  e.  m  ,  lie      } 

jocular.     1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  111.  46  He 
'..  with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume,  in  the  nicni- 

i.uit. 

2.  Of  speech  or  action  :  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
containing,  a  joke;  said  or  done  in  joke;  comic, 
humorous,  funny. 

1674  GV:/.  Tongue  I2&  Many  c.  Jemn 

deep  contrivance  against  them,  then  one  of  their  jocular  re- 
prochcs.  ,t  1687  I't-  r  rv  /V/.  Aritli.  .169.0  65  To.  .interpose 

|  '  •  ridll   hi.  )l  Is  cli^r,:sM   .11.        1719  I  )'t  "]:t  IV 

I'ills   i:-;.;    11    i.'  Yon  that  delight  in  a  jocular  Song.     1826 
niiaua  i6j  Sheridan  made  some  jocular  reply.    1871 
K.  LLI.IS  Catullus  1.  6  Launched  one  arrow\  metre  and  an- 
other, Tenders  jouilar  o'er  the  merry  wine-cup. 

Hence  Jo'cnlarness  =  next    llaileyvol.fi.  1727). 

Jocularity  d^ki/flce-rili  .  [ad.  med. I. .jocu- 
laritas,  f.  joaih'ni,  :  see  prec.  ami  -m.]  The 
quality  of  being  jocular,  mirthfulness ;  jocular 
speech  or  behaviour,  jesting,  mirth,  fun. 

1646  SIR  T.  KROWNK  Pseud.  Ep.  YII.  xvi.  372  When  men 
could  .  .persist  unalterable  at  all  elTortes  of  Jocularity.  1751 
JOHNSON  KamUcr  N'o.  101  r  I,  I  ..applied  my  faculties 
to  jocularity  and  burlesque.  1881  GOLIJW.  SMITH  / 

-  i  The  jocularity  which  was  always  struggling   with 
melancholy  in  his  mind. 

b.  with//.  A  jocular  act  or  remark,  B  joke. 

1848  DICKENS  Doml'cy  vii,  Little  jocularities,  of  which  old 
Joe  Bagsiock  was  the  perpetual  theme. 

Jocularly  (dgrkuffUUIi),  adv.  [f.  JOCTLAH  a. 
+  -LV2.]  In  a  jocular  manner  ;  jestingly;  in  joke. 

1655  S  i  AN  LEY  Hist.  Pnihs.  l.  (170!)  42  2  Riddles  ..  which 
she  used  jocularly,  like  Dice  upon  occasions,  only  contest- 
ing with  such  as  provoked  her.  1791  I!OM\  KM,"  Johnson 
Oct.  1778  He  has  sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly 
of  his  group  of  females.  1828  I>  NKALLI  I'lias.  /,  L  ii.  16 
Henry.  Jocularly  placed  the  Archbishop's  cap  on  his  head. 

t  JO'CUlary,  sl>.  Oh.  rare.  [app.  an  altered 
form  of  Ol;.jot<gkrie,jo£cleric,  with  assimilation 
to  L.  jofiilator :  cf.  Jocn.Ait  .(/-.]  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  jesters  or  jugglers;  juggkn. 

a  1500  Hernard.  de  fina  rfi  fam.  i  K.  E.  T.  S.)  216  A  mane, 
he  says,  quhik  al  his  fantasy  lias  geffyne  to  vice  ar.il 
ioculary.     Ibid.  231  The  instruments  pertenande  ioeulary 
\Yar  ii.jner  plesamie  to  god  3eit  sekyrly. 

t  JO'CUlary,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  i,.Jofiilari-«s  ludi- 
crous, I.  jocitl-us:  see -AKV.]  —  JOCTLAK  a. 

1605  BACI  .s  ;  to.  Learn,  it.  x.  §  13  With  Arts  voluptuaric, 
I  couple  pr:  trie,  a  1661  FfLl.KK  H'or!  f/ies, 

Cornwall  l.  (1662)  198  This  is  a  joculary  and  imaginary 
Court,  w-hereuith  men  make  merriment  to  themselves. 

Joculator  i  <ls''kirfl^taj).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [a. 
i..  Joculator  jester,  joker,  agent-n.  homjocii/arf  to 
jest,  joke.  f.  joculus:  see  JONGLEUR,  JUGGLEB.]  A 
professional  jester,  minstrel,  or  jongleur. 

a  1500  Herii,n-,t.  ,i,-  ,  mil  •:'  /am.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  223  A  mane 
to  lach  at  ioculatouris  fantasy.  1652  G.\ei.E  .1/agastioni. 
87  Law  es.  .enacted  against  . .  prophesicrs,  predictors,  circu- 
latours,  JOCIL  _:lers  !  1782  BUHNIIY  Hist.  Mus. 

(1789*  II.  iv.  355  The  bounty  of  our  lirst  Xorman  sovereign 
to  his  Joculator  or  Hard.  1858  I'«M:\N  Crt.  Fools  117  No 
monarch  more  needed  a  Joculator  than.  .Bolingbroke. 

t  Jo'culatory,  a.   Obs.    \t&.\J.joculaiori-*s, 

f.  Joculator :  see  prec.  and  -oitv.]  Characteristic 
of,  or  having  the  character  of,  a  jester ;  jocular. 

1623  COCKI-.KAM,  loenlatcrie,  merrily  spoken.     1632  GACLE 
Magastrotn.  348  They  conclude  them  to  be  but  joculatory 
pranks.      1661   K.  W.  Can/.  Charac.,  Cambridge  Minion 
(1860)  7_9  She.  -can  if  need  be  sing  you  a  merry  song  and  be    i 
pretty  joculatory. 

Hence  f  Jo'culatorily  adv.  Obs. 

1623  COCKEKA.M  II,  Merrily,  loculatorily.  1652  GAULE 
Mamttrom.  210  How,  then,  dare  prophane  men  offer  to  do 
such  a  thing  joculatorily,  jugglingly  ? 

Jocund  (d.^'kimd,  d^uu-kwnd),  a.  Also  4-6 
iicounde,  4-7  iocunde,  (5  ioyoounde),  5  6 
iocoudve,  6  iocouud,  (gioconde),  7-8  jocond. 
[a.  OK.  jocond, /<;<•«««?  (also /«-)  =  Sp.  jocunde,  It. 
^iocoiido,  ad.  late  L.  jocund-us,  modification  (alter 
jocus  joke,  jest)  of  L.  jnciindus  pleasant,  agree- 
able, delightful,  f.  juv-are  to  help,  aid,  delight, 
please.  Hence  the  etymological  form  is  JUCUMI; 
the  application  of  jocund  to  persons  has  been 
affected  by  association  \\ilhjecits.  Now  exclusively 
a  literary  word.] 

Feeling,  expressing,  or  communicating  mirth  or 
cheerfulness  ;  mirthful,  merry,  cheerful,  blithe, 
gay,  sprightly,  light-hearted  ;  pleasant,  cheering, 
delightful.  (Of  persons,  actions,  things,  etc.) 

'U 1380  CHAUCER  To  Rosemontidc  5  Therwith  ye  ben  so 
mery  and  so  iocounde.  1:1386  —  Can.  }'eo>n.  Prol.  43  He 
is  ful  iocunde  also,  dar  I  leye.  1388  WYCLIF  i  Sam.  ,\  . 
I  he  hertc  of  Nah.d  was  iocounde,  for  he  was  drunknn 
1509  H  .M  s  Past.  /'leas.  xxvu.  (Percy  Soc.)  127 
An  bevy  I. ute  it  wolde  make  jocunde.  1514  BARCLAY  : 

.    Uplmdyshm,  (Percy  Soc.t  10  His  jocunde    ]• 
made  me  oftelyme  full  gladde.     1392  SHAKS.  Kam.  ,(-  Jul. 
til.   v.  9    locond  day  Stands    tipto   on    the   mistie    Moun- 
lames  tops.     1632  MILTON  L' Allegro  94   And  the  jocond 
rebecks  sound.     ^77  W.  [>  V.SY«  m.  iii.  Q4  To 

•':  fall 

on  some  that  are  of  ::imour.    1750  GRAY  Eltgy 

drive  their  team  afield  !     1814 
i    vvii,    He   laughter  loud 
shout,    I  l!r        !g.,  [j(jl  ,„ 


JOE. 

His  careless  manners  and  jocund 

repartees  might  well  seem  incompatible  with  anything 
serious. 

tb.  Keeling  pleasure  al  some  particular  event 
or  circumstance  ;  joyful,  glad,  well-pleased.  Obs. 

':  .11400  .11.  -  Gerardc  cs  jocunde,  and  ioyes 

hym  <pc  muiel  <  1440  (,Y.t/,t  Rom.  i.  x.x.  65  (Harl.  MS.), 
I  am  more  iocund  ben  any  man  may  trowe,  l>at  I  sc  the  hole. 
1578  I  m;:io  j.i/  Fruitts  52  Gioconde  was  the  Emperor 


in,  when  he  read  the  Posies  of  Ausonius. 
C.   Comb. 

1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shots.  Char.  ii.  45  Rosalind  is  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  among  jocund-spirited  heroines.  1866 
CARIYLK  Rcmin.  n.  (1881  •  L  131  Irving  was  very  good  and 
jocund-hearted. 

t  Jo'CUndary,  a.   Oh.     [f.  late  L.  jocund  u 

+  -ANY  :  cf.  secondary^  Jocund,  mirthful,  jocular. 
Hence  f  Jo-cundarily  a'dr.  O/'S..  jestingly. 

1618  PI.KKH;  (title}  The  Owles  Almanacke;  prognosti- 
eating  many  strange  accidents  ..  by  Jocundary  Merrie- 
braines.  1624  I-'ORD  Sun's  1'ariiin;  in.  i,  Poor  folly,  honest 
folly,  Jocundary  folly,  forsake  your  lordship!  1660  trial 
i\i^i  .  1=5,  I  have  found  him  jocundarily  scoffing  at  it. 

Jocundity  (djffktvndlti).  [ad.  late  L.  jccitu- 
dilas,  f.  jocund-its  J"cr.M> :  cf.  OF.  jocond-,  jocun- 
ditc,  It.  giocoinlita.} 

1.  Jocund  quality  or  condition ;  mirthfulness, 
gaiety  ;  mirth,  merriment,  glee. 

<  1420  Pallad.  on  IJiisl:  in.  1121  Vngreyned  grape  in  high 
locundite   Me  may  suppe  of.    1-1510  BARCLAY   if  in:   lid. 
Manners  115701  E  iij,  But  mingle  so  in  measure  mirth  and 
tocunditie.     1360  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'cnus  111.661  hulas.. With 
Thaniar  lay  in  his  locunditie.  1685  BAXTER  I'araphr.  A'.  7'., 
John  ii.  9  Marriages  among  the  Jew  s  were  celebrated  with 
gieal    Feasting,    uhrre    moderate    jocundity    was    tl. 
season.ihle.      1764  .1  lein.  C.    /'sa.'manazar  ifm.  1  h?\r 
many  of    them    go    up    1-1    ihe    gallows  ..  with   a  si 
jocundity,  as  if  they  were   mourning   the  gnanl.     1882    I. 
HAWTHORNE  Fort.  J-',vi  i.  xviii,  He  overflowed  will. 
dity.  though  he  was  neither  a  u-it  nor  a  humourist. 
b.  A  merry  act  or  saying;  a  pleasantry. 

"1734   NORTH    Jtxnm.   t.    ii.    §   27    (1740!   43   The    more 
Liberties^  he  fShaftsbury]  took  in  the  way  of  Pleasure 
Jocundities  . .  the  more  acceptable  he  was  to  the  King. 

t2.  Pleasure,  delight,  joy,  happiness  ,of  a  high 
or  spiritual  kind).  Obs. 

_  c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation!  HI.  Iii.  124  Noon  nnxiete.  blisful 
locundite,  swete  comoanye  &  plesant  to  beholde.  1492 
KYMAX  Poeins  l\xxii.  7  in  Areln-.'  Stud.  ncit.  A/r. 
LXXXII.  251  In  blisse  with  me  thy  place  shall  be  Replete 
with  allc  iocundite.  1628  J.  HVME  Jnm  /'.•/;>•.  v.  76  He 
is  joy  and  j  'cnnditie  to  such  as  mourne. 

Jo'CUUdly,  adv.  [t.  Joruxi)  +  -LY2.]  In  a 
jocund  manner ;  cheerfully,  cheerily,  merrily,  gaily; 
with  mirth  or  glee  ;  with  a  light  heart. 

1471  Arri-'.  hd;<:  /KfCamden!  n  When  ethar  party  wel- 
comyd  and  jocundly  receyvyd  othar  with  perfect  frinti 
<  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Gd.  Manners  (1570)  Eiii.  locundly 
iesting  with  wordes  of  wantonnes.  is66DnANi 
II.  i,  He  woulde  ieste  uery  iocondlye.     1600  Hoi-L\Np 
1361  They.. clad  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  goats  v 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  then  fell  to  hopping  and  dauncing 
full  jocundly.     111716  Si  a  rn  Serin.  (1717)  III.  498  He  is 
ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned  according  to 
his  Heart's  desire.     1821  BVKOX  Sardan.  i.  ii.  637  At 
we'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly. 

Jo'Cundness.      [f.   as  prec.  +  -XESS.]      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jocund. 
1.    =  JOCUNDITY  i. 

1482  .Monk  of  Eveskaiu  (ArbO  36  He  shewii!  ahvey  in 
wordys  and  countenans  gladnes  and  iocundnes.  1548  UDALL 
Erasm.  Par.  Luke  v.  34  Where  reason  would  that  al  thinges 
should  be  ful  of  mirth  and  iocoundnesse.  1635  SWAN  ,SyV< . M. 
v.  §  2  (1645)  '7s  Casting  away,  .the  clouds  of  the  mind,  and 
begetting  jocundnesse  in  the  heart. 

t  2.   =  JOCUNDITY  2.  Obs. 

1426  AUDEI.AY  Poems  26  Ther  is  no  long  that  con  tel... 
That  joye,  that  jocundnes,  that  Ihesus  wyl  joyn  hy 
1625  USSIIKR   AIISK:    Jesuit   264   \\'here    is  light  and   life, 
where  is  glory  and  jocundnesse,  where  is  joy  and  exult; 

>  Jo'CUndry.    Obs.     Also   7  jocondrie.      [f. 
Joc'i'NDd.  +  -KY  :  cf. pleasantly]     a.  Jocund  ac- 
tion or  behaviour,  merriment,     b.  Jocund  di 
sition,  cheerfulness. 

1634  Mu.tn\  i',->-n-:-ti><n*  o/  Counts  Wks.  1738  I.  ? 
fa\'our  our  close  Jocondrie,  Till  all  thy  Dues  hec  done, 
nought  left  out.     1655  tr.  Maine.  Scudcri's  A  rtamencs  \\  . 
vin.  n.  in  No  pcison  upon  Karth  had  a  sweeter  Jocui 
of  mind  then  she.     1670  E.  K.  Av  Plus  Ultra  35  By  \- 
jocundly. 

Jod  (d&xl,  }y"d).  s/'.     [med.l..    German,  etc. 
spelling  of  Heb.  li/  (yod),  the  name  of  the  letter  ' 
(y,  i\  tlie  smallest  letter  of  the  square  Hebrew 
alphabet:  cf.  IOTA.  JOT.]        IOTA  z,  [uirf.l 

1596  H.   CI.APHA.M   Brie/r  Kil'h  i.  55   Neithei   inigi 
[Moses]    Adde,   detract   or  Alter  any   iod    thereof.      1610 
DONNE  Pseudo-mart.  277*l'he  Canons,  .inflict  an  Anathetne 
vppon  any  Lay-man,  which  shall  - 

the  text,    or  any  one  Iod   of  the    Epistle    of   Pope   1 
c  1629     -  Sei-in.  IV.  ex.  515  No   Iod  in  the  Scripture 
perish,  therefore  no  Iod  is  superfluous.      1851  I 
/.<•;,'.  III.   Xativily  viii,  As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod   < 
cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  God. 

t  Jod,  v.  Obs.   trans.    To  strike,  knock. 
''.  14.  .  Stnsyons  Jtrus.  i  ;g  in  Horstm.  Altengt.  Leg.  . ; 
357  We  fond  J>e  holys  in   (-e  stone,  There-in   bei  Jcdclyd 
hym  onne  be  gronde. 

Jodel:  see  YODEL, 

Joe  '      Alsn  S  jo.     Abbreviation  of 

Jpnitn,  MCS,  a  I'oitiiguese  gold  coin. 

1772    in    1  .    '.!i.. so   //.MY.  .'  ' 


JOE. 

Mi1.  KipU'v  i,  jcoppers, 

1783  W.M.  orr    i1    j 

:ie   to   make   him  glow 
,  like  a  guinea,  or  ;i  j...       1833  M  ^ 
xxxi,  I  think  they  were  h:ilf  a  joe,  or  eight  do!! 
1840  BARHAM   Itigol.   1.--^  ,   J/,i>:.i 

rose-noble,  the  bright  inui'k-re,  And  the  broad  Double-Joe 
from  ayont  tK 

Joe  (dfr'''},  sb£    (olfaq.  or  slang.     [Familiar  ab- 
breviation of  the  name  Joseph.] 

1.  Short  for  Joe  Miller  :  see  4. 

1834  Spl/THEY  AvAv  XVI.    I.  15,  <  tf  uii,;t 

be  even  in  the  most  serious  d-  '  -en  from  the  cir- 

culation of  old  Joes  in  Parliament.     l98»AtAeKttrtm  o  Sept. 
Joes  as  the  '  Lapsus  linguae'  story. 

2.  A  four  penny  piece  :    -  J»i:\  *. 
1882  in  Oc.iLvir. 

3.  Joe  Manton.     'A  name  given   to  fowling- 
pieces    made    by  Joseph   Manton,   a    celebrated 
London  gunsmith  '  (^  Farmer  Starig}. 

1816  Scorr  Aniitj.  \.\.\ix,  It's  a  capital  gun  ;  it's  a  Joe 
Manton,  that  cost  forty  guineas.     1885  W.  H.  Ri 
Harper's   J/./Y.    A;-r.   771/1    Malachy  .,  shot    with  a  Joe 
Manton. 

4.  Joe  Miller.      [From   the    name   of  Joseph 
Miller,   a  comedian     i6S|.  -173$),   attached   to    a. 
popular  jest-book  published  after  his  death.]     a. 
A  jest-book,     b.  A  jest  or  joke;  cr,*.  a  stale  joke, 
a* chestnut'.  Hence  \iwnce-ii>ds.  Joe-MHlerism, 
the  practice  of  retailing  stale  jokes  ;   Joe-Mi'ller- 
ize  7'.  trans.,  to  render  jocular  or  comic,  to  turn 
into  a  joke  (see  -IZE,  quot.  1866). 

[Miller's  chief  reputation   was    made    for    him    after  his 


hotels,  and  a  doer  of  odd  jobs. 


/»VA".  s.v.  Joseph  MiH>->:} 

1789  11.  PARKER  Lifts  Painter  xii,  What  . .  should  not  be 
found  in  every  common  jest  book  or  a  Joe  Miller,  p.  14. 
1816  SCOTT  .-///'/,;.  \\.\i\,  A  fjol  and  his  money  art- 
parted,  nephew  :  there  is  a  Joe  Miller  for  your  Joe  Manton. 
1870  RAMSW  Retnin.  (ed.  18)  p.  xxx,  Many  of  the  anecdotes 
are  mere  Joe  Millers.  1882  OGILVIE,  Joc-MHL-rhin. 

Joe,  variant  of  Jo  Sc.,  darling,  sweetheart. 

Joe-caul,  obs.  perversion  of  JACKAL. 

Joell,  obs.  form  of  JEWEL. 

t  Joey1  (d,^«i).  06s.  slang  or  colhq.  [Dimi- 
nutive from  JOE  $b£ :  see  -v.]  A  fourpenny  piece : 
Bee  '[not.  1^76. 

1865   H.  KiNGSLiiv  Hillyiirsff  />*.  xlii,  A  young  man  as 
has  owed  me  a  Joey.    1876  E.  HAWKINS  .SY/; r>  Ct>itt<  f\n^. 
421   In   1836  it    was  resolved   to  issue   groats   for   gi 
circulation..  .The  legend,  KOCH  ITNXK  ..'Iliese  pieces  are 
said  to  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  pressing  in 
of  Mr.  [Joseph]  Hume,  from  whence  they  for  some  time 
bore   the  nick-name  of  Joeys.     1884  BI.ACKMORF.    Tommy 
Up™.  I.  288  Here  is  the  eightpence— a  couple  of  Joeys,  as 
you  call  them. 

Joey-  d^'i'i'.  [Native  Austral,  yto:  sec  quot. 
1X39.]  A  young  kangaroo;  also  gen.  a  young 
animal  or  child.  See  also  quot.  iS^;. 
1839  W.  H.  LEIGH  Recomwii.  !\>y.  S.  Austral.  9.3-4 
Morris)  Here  ['in  Kangaroo  Island]  i>  also  the  wallaba. . . 
The  young  of  the  animal  is  called  by  the  islanders  a  joe. 
1845  MOORE  Tasman,  RAyntitigs It86o]  15  He  was  a  'joey' 
\\hieh,  in  truth,  Means  nothing  more  than  that  the  youth 
Who  claims  a  Kangaroo  descent  Is  by  that  nomenclature 
meant.  1866  Cornhitl  Mag.  Dec.  762  Lart;e  Hocks  of 
kangaroo  ..  the  larger  males  *•  towered  above  the  flying 
a:id  joeys  the  lialf  .^rowu  bttcks,  does, 
and  young  um\-,.  1887  All  Year  Round  30  July  -Farmer  , 
Joey,  .is  applied  indifferently  to  a  puppj-,  or  a  kitten,  or  a 
child,  while  a  wood-and-water-joey  is 


a   hanger    about 


Jog  A?JZ  >,  */'-1     Also  ;-S  jogg.      [f.  Jo<;  r-.] 

1.  The   act  of  jogging  a  tiling  or  person   (sec 

t,  a)  J  a  shake  ;  a  slight  push  ;  a  nudge. 
1635  Qi.'ATii.Ks  F.iitbl.  \\.  iv.  (1718)  202,   I  have  none  to 
guide  nte  With  the  least  jog.     1693  KVKI.VN  <. 
\\iii,  6,  in    /V  la  Ouini.    CcnnfL   Gard.,  To  pull  up  tlx- 
.1  little  Jog  to  the  Pendulum.     17*5  !>' 
tttd  Sl't»--ii  u  '(  •      130  A  little  bree/e  of  wind 
..  which  . .  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  Jog  on  their  \Y:LV  t 
ihe  shoie.      1755  RAMSW  /'.>  7,i:; 

.  are  tli'-n  -.tn.it  my  mn-H-,  Aii'.l  j,  LI  UK-  .iti  ii-  ]•  jogg  n: fuse? 
1881    l'.!S\Ni&  Ri  ti'ct  \.  xii,  Tlit  man  1 

,-d  bridegroom  a  jog  in  the  ribs.     1896  /' 
•  •  Feb.  1/2  The  perpendicular  jog  usually  experit    • 

t  with 
tep  pulling  first  against  one  trace,  then  against  the  other. 

2.  a.  The  act  of  joking  or  moving  mechanically 
u;.  and  ilnnn.     b.   The  act  of  jogging  along  (see 

:    a  slow  measured  walk  or  trot;    al«o 
t  aiisf.,  e.g.  of  the  rhythm  of  verse. 

1611  COIGK.,  Cahot,  the  iumpe,  hop,  or  iog  of  a  coach,  etc., 
in  a  ru.4.L>e<l,  or  vneiicn,  way.     16    .    in  W.  Elundell  < 

i  ;-,  Sir  Humphrey  Stapleton  ..  hath  hit  very  right  of 

^  of  an  English  style  in  bis  version  of  '  Strad.i '.     1667 

H.    ,M  '/,*/,    \'.    xxv.    (1713)  481    Not    caring    to 

bespatter  others  in  this  high  jog^,  as  K  finely 

bespattered  from  others.    1889  MRS.  OUHI  \\  i  . 

Iviii,  A  c.irriage.  .was  coming  along  with  th<;  familiar 
jog  of  a  hack  carriage  which  is  paid  fur  at  -M.>  nun'h  ;ui  hour. 
1890  Il.'i.iJia  WOOD  '  .  hope- 

I-;-.-;,  leg-we:u  y  jo.^  to  which  most  of  th>  '1  long 

'luced. 
Jog,  sl',~    Also  8  jogg.    [In  sense  i  var.  of  JAG 

in  sense  2,  cf.  Jo<;<;i.i:  A~] 

1.  A  projecting  point  on  an  edge  or  surface ;  »  JAG 
i^.1  4;    a  ]»rotuberancc,  swelling,    rare.    ?  Obs. 


591 

1715    tr 

»744  50    tf 
;.  III.  ii.  7    f 

i  charge  by  cutting,  or  running  a  red-h,,i 
iron  through  the  bunch  or  jo 

2.  A  right-angled  notch,  rect-  ,  a  sur- 

t  out  by  such  a  notch.   . 

'  In  tin  -y  any  deviation  from  a 

'••f,  1889'. 
1881   M 
of  the  main  wall  ..  din  v  by  retreating 

•'   -  .  '       '«Y  .\RFtl-Ll> 

lically  dovetail 

together,  jog   to  jog,  into  one   connected    . 
whole.     1893  M  So  Her 

lS]iain'>]  in.iiiMTii'j  ..ih  ;ndeed  dimin; 

Jog   \d*jpg\    •  '•      Forms:   6-7  iogge,  7  jogg, 

7*  Jog,  (9  -SV.  jag}.     [Known  only  fiom  i6th  c.  ; 

origin  unascertained  :  app.  onomatopoeic,  and  akin 

,  which  is  to  some  extent  synonymous  and 

of  earlier  appearance. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Celtic  origin  is  not  tenable.  English 
phonology  knows  nothi:  And  the 

-hake,  ngitate  ', 
Rhys). 

For  a  vb.  j^,  •,  appear <  in   1 

varying  with,/,/  . 

t'lj  .  (le.\~<ind<  >•  I.  •  the  two  texts  tlinV 

and  are  both  corrupt)  is  evidently  an  error  for  some  other 
word.] 

1.  trans.  To  shake  or  move  fa  heavy  body    \\ith 
a  push  or  jerk  ;  to  throw  up  with  a  jerk ;  to  shake  up. 

1548  COOPCR  I'.tyofs  Kiblisth.,  S:trcntt\>,  to  shake  a  thyng, 
to  iogge  vp,  to  lifte  as  the  horse  that  trotteth  harde  lifteth 
one  at   euery  steppe    in   the   saddle.     1591    I,vr, 
iv.   iii,    I   thinke  all   her   teeth  will   be  loose,  they  are  so 
often    jogged    against   her    tongue.      1640   UP.    l'i 
/tassioJis  xvii.  182  The  Seanians  needle  which   i- 
and  troubled,  never  leaves  moving  till  it  finde  t: 
point  againe.    a  1648  DIGBY  CTtW/ £>//«.  (1677)  109  Perfectly 
sweet  cream,  that  hath  not  been  jogged  with  carria.ee.  a  1770 
CHATTBI  12831  July  236/1 

The  prudent  Mayor  jogged  his  dinner  down.  1878  CLARK 
RI/'-SEE.I.  //  Y<vX'  GroSQtnor*  vi,  Large  masses  of  this  froth 
..were  jogged  clean  off  the  water,  urn-!  ^truck  the  deck  or 
sides  of  the  ship  with  reports  like  the  discharge  of  a  pistol. 

b.  A-. 

1642  Ft;  I.ER  Holy  $•  Prof,  Sf.  in.  x.  175  What  wonder  is 
it  if  a-itation  of  biibinose  jog  that  out  of  thy  head?  1688 

. 

shaken,  and  molested  at  the  hearing  a  1734 

NORTH  Lr.-cs,  Ld.  GnildJ^rd  -1745    r^o  This  very  project  of 
getting  the  general  gaol  delivery  of  reuts.ints  . .  v,  .\ 
upon  his  lordship  to  have  had  it  been  movtd  by  him. 

2.  To  give  a  slight  push  to,  so  as  to  shake;  to 
nudge  ;  esp.  so  as  to  arouse  to  attention. 

1589  GREENE  MctMphwi  (Arb.)  45  Doron  iogde  Melicertus 
on  the  elbowe,  and  so  awakte  him  out  of  a  oreame.  f  1620 
Z.  lioYD  Zitw's  I''l<nucrs  (1855)  12  Though  I  him  jog  and 
shake,  its  all  in  vaine.  1643  PKVXXE  Set'.  Power  Parlt. 
App.  195  Shall  he  pull  those  by  the  eares  who  are  ;i-J<j<j|>r. 
or  onely  jogge  them  by  the  sides  ?  1663  BUTI  KR  I  hid.  i.  m. 
765  He  ;  "Hi  Steed  Higher  And  Bte 

fently    toward    the    Squire.       1725    Pun.    (  V/r-^.    \iv.     545 
udden  I  jogg'd  Ulysses,  who  was  laid  Fast  l>y  my  side. 
1889.1.  K..  JKROMK  Idle  Thoughts  32  A  bored-look! 
with  a  fashionably-dressed  woman  jogging  his  elbow. 
b,  fig. ;  esp.  to  jog  the  memory. 

1 60 1  SIK  \V.  CIIKNU  \:  •  l  (1631)  SO  Providence 

.  .jogs  him,  if  vaine  pleasures  lull  him  in  sensuality,    n  1764 
v;'.'.v,  SAatftf&UV,  Jog  them,  lest  attention  sink, 
To   tell    them   how   and    what    to   think.       1778     , 
Antidote  to  Popery  ;  or,  th<j  Protect,.-  i"gfi'd  in 

Season.     1825  I,.\MK  AY/.r  Scr.  n.  7'/, 
this  uitne-^,  refreshing  tliat  solicitor.     1840  l,\b,    • 
/Hst.  of  Flirt  \\,  I  jogged  his  memory  by  reverting  to  our 
water-party.     1874  C.    Ki  i  M  \ii.    18921  165, 

I  often  jog  him  up  with  :\  leUrr,  l>ut  hr  never  answers. 

3.  intr.  To   move   up  and  down   or  to  and  fro 
with  a  heavy  unsteady  motion  ;  to  move  about  a^ 
if  shaken. 

1586  BKK;MI  M^lnnJt.  xl.  268  When  the  mcate  is  per- 
ceaued  to  be  loose  an-'  i  ?om.u.h.  1611  COTGR., 

1676  II"  ii  behindc 

him  lia-i  1852  MH:S. 

SM\  i  mi  '    \  iii.    Hi>    --i 

a.       1858  ('.in  i-\)  ii  Gunnery  370  Otu- 
;:lil    make    the    h:tll    \ 

after  i!ie  mam.'  •  1863 

.]/•*.'.  /•?-.  in.  \iv.  Mi .  \ 
in  >ilence,  while  .M;1.   i 

4.  intr.  To   walk  or   ride  with   a  joltinp  pace, 
'  to  move  with  small  shocks  like  tho-<    oi  \\.  ln\\ 
lint'    J.)  ;   to  movr  on  nt    a  lu-aw  or  laboured 
pace,  to  trudge;  hence,  to  mo-.  • 

1565  (see  JoGr;i\r,  -•?•/_  s!-,}.      1590  (Ihl  FNT:  .lA'//r;;.  Garni. 

i 

some  diuine  fui  i 

:  -  .  • 

There  Ii' 

are  greene.     1630   I.>EKUCR  2>i<{  /'/.  //<>/;. •*; 

•    .  .   : 

•!.         ,(    1754       I     i 

of  the  Shire  used  to  j  ^Hding^. 

1821  Cf  AHR  I'ill.  Miuttr.  \  ,o  1  lie  1  ;ni  jogg'd  homeward 
down  tli'_-  L-MIP.  1833  I-  Kn 

,.ng  to  market  . . 
on  their  i 

iths. 


JOGGLE. 

l6ll    Mf  \K*..    ll't'r.  ' 

on  after  this  with  a   sjcutle  ^alc.      1758 

<i    tup-v.ii!-.. 

1797    M  i 

:  -•.-- 

C.  fig.   In  reference  to  t 

1677 

;  o  lose  a  temp 
a  course  which  ptii;  1683 

:•  ,,• 

. 

I7O<  ' 

tMI  the  li.ty  twclvcn, 
F<\ni.  Lett. 

11.   1893  I      ! 

thing 

Jo-gging  . 
1565  COOPEH    Th- 

\   '- . 

shaking  or  hard  i"  I  the  wearied 

1660  11.  MORI  .l/i j'.  t,i\f(.  i.  vi.  17  A  ki 
stirring  up  which  is  u-veit  i  •  .-ii"K 

B  s \\oon.     1787   I'.LST  Angi'i 
tine]  in  -u-  Ii  maMUi 

ing  on  the  ground.     1884 
1    .  .  ' 

.•.in.:.     1886  STI  H 

f  the  w:<y  that  we  had  con;- 
Jog  7'.,  oh>.  turin  of  J  v..  r.]  ;  ^cr 
J°g.  JOgg,  s/>.  and  r .  :  *ee  J 
Jogeler,  -our,  obs.  forms  <>f  Jr< .. 
Joggle : 

Jogged,  a.  10bs.  [f.  Jo<;  sk-  +  -KU-.]    II    . 
a  protubcrnnc  !  or  swelling. 
1744-50  [see  Joe  sf>*  ij. 

Jogger  [d^rpi).     [f.  ! 

who  or  that  wii  c  the  verb  ;  a  p< 

who  pushes  or  nudges,  or  who  moves  slowh 
licavily  ;    an    instrument   or  appliance-   for    i;ivinj; 
a  jog  or  slight  pusii  to  some  part  of  mechanism. 

a  1700  DRY  DEN  (J.I,  They  with  their  f<  ! 

Ii.     1884  K.  j 
A  hand  was  placx-n 
\  -  l  more  sweetly  .    . 
.  luir-r.  2  Jir  • 
press i 

\\itliout  the  use  of  the  ordinary  I  I0M 

/',u7r  Maii  ii  Mar.  4    .Members  who    i 
medium  '  between  th  ;he  new  '  jumpei  ^ '. 

Joggle    d.-^'g'l',  .f/-.1      [i.  J LI  .".lj     At.  act, 

or  the  action,  of  joggling ;  a  slight  shake,  a 
a  jolt ;  a  shaking  loosely  from  side  to  side. 

1717  BAILKV  vol.  II,  A   Jog*  a  Jt'gffc,  a  push  or  shove. 
1822  HALT  .V/>- .-/.  lt'vlic  v  ,  pptt  wi'  me  like 

d  : 

\ii.  i.-xyCiet  into  the  waggon  and  drive al  ,ti>e;ir 

the  joggle,  answered  the  Cheap  I 

Joggle,  •' '•--   Mastmrv  and  Carpentry.     ['  '. 
uncciiain  ;    peril,  from    A;V' =  JA<;>  a    projection.] 
A  joint  :it  llu:  meeting  of  f 

stone    or   timber,    so    constructed    as    to    produce 
a   pressure   tiansveisc  to  tliat  by  which  thc\ 
held   together,  and  thus   to   prevent   t, 
sliding  on  one  another;  a  notch  in  on 

-ponding  projection  in  the  other,  01  a  small 
piece  let  in  between  both,  for  this  jr 

1703  [see  b].     1793  >• 
smaller  piece  of  stone,  of  any  shape,  is  lei  in  between  two 

those  pit  i 

-M)\  /'?•<!.  meeting 

1845     P.M 

;;c(i  into 

ll  .  - 

• 

with   each  other,  and    inserting   in   that   cavity   n 

NX.  456  '1 

;W,     -joint,    -fttCtt 
-truss,  -work 

1703  1 . 
call'd  at 

B 

L-me:il.      187^ 

to  prevent   t! 
each  other. 

Joggle      i/     :  '  .   7'-1     [app.    d»ni.  or  freq.    of 
j         .         but          :.>l    earlier    in    our   quot 

repeatedly. 


r 


JOGGLE. 

1.  trans.  To  shake  to  and  fro,  as  by  repeated 
jerks :  to  cause  to  move  from  side  to  side. 

1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  x.  vii.  55  The  ilk  schaft  stak  in  hys 
cois  anone  :  Pallas  it  jogglyt,  and  furth  drew  in  hy.  1583 
STASVHURST  .-blxtis  in.  ^Arb.)  89  Guts  of  mounten  yrented 
From  roote  vp  hee  io.;!eth.  1640  WILKISS  Xc:v  Planet 
vlll  (1707*  244  The  Earth  is  firm  and  stable  from  all  such 
Motions  whereby  it  is  joggled  or  uncertainly  shaken.  1738 
WHEI.ER  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  108  Striking  or  joking  me 
Vessel  would  make  them  subside.  1837  BKEWSTLK 
169  Something  chanced  to  joggle  the  magnets  and  they 
instantly  rushed  together.  1853  MRS.  BUII.ER  in  AViWA 
G.  Butler  v.  u8^2)  87  If  he  was  long  in  replying  I  drove 
the  dog-cart  over  some  lumps  on  the  roadside,  and  this 
joggled  the  answers  out  of  him. 

2.  intr.  To  move  to  and  fro  with  a  succession  of 
short  jerky  movements ;  to  shake  or  rock  about, 
as  something  loose  or  unsteady  ;  dial,  to  jog  along. 

1683  Moxos  .Week.  Excrc.  x.  §  3.  178  That  they  may  neither 
joggle  nor  tremble  in  working.  1706  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
2253  That  the  Wheel  may  turn  about  upon  the  Pin  . .  tight 
to  the  Ruler  without  joggling.  1815  BROCKKTT,  Joggle,  to 
shake,  to  totter.  1869  MRS.  STO\VE  Old-'roivnfolk  xx.  239 
My  grandmother's  broad  shoulders  joggling  with  a  secret 
laugh  1883  Miss  BROI-CHTON  Belinda  I.  iii.  37  They  are 
.  .joggling  tranquilly  along  in  the  sunshine. 

Hence  Jo'ggling  tv1'/,  sb.ia.nApp/.  a.  Jo'ggling- 
board:  see  quot.  1*83;  joggling-table.  a  machine 
in  which  ore  is  made  to  separate  according  to  its 
specific  weight,  by  the  joggling  or  shaking  of  an 
inclined  table  on  which  it  is  spread. 

1828  MOIR  .Ifatisie  Wauch  xtii.  (1849)  87  Wearied  xvith 
the  joggling  of  the  cart.  1860  RUSSELL  Diary  India  II.  i. 

; Camels  stung  along  at  their  utmost  joggling  stride.  1883 
.  F.  SMITH  Sontlifriiisms  in  Trans.  Amur.  Philol.  S<K. 
50  Joggle,  '  to  shake  up  and  down  or  move  up  and  down 
on  a  plank  suspended  between  supports  at  each  end  '.  .  . 
Joggling  is  a  f.ivorite  amusement  of  children  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  joggling-board.  .is  a  common  si^ht. 

Joggle,  -'.-  Masonry  and  Carpentry,  [f. 
JOGGLE  rf.-]  trans.  To  join  or  fit  together  by 
means  of  a  joggle ;  to  fasten  xvith  a  joggle. 

1820  DAXVSOM  TURNER  Tour  Normandy  II.  33  The  stones 
immediately  ox'er  the  entrance  are  joggled  into  each  other, 
the  key-stone  having  a  joggle  on  either  side.  1861  SMILES 
Enginetrs  II.  vi.  iv.  41  Sixteen  pieces  forming  each  circle,  all 
joggled  and  cramped,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  solidity.  1869 
SIR  E.  REED  SJMf&mU.  ii.  34  One  way  would  be  to  joggle 
the  butt-strap  over  the  keel  angle-iron. 

Hence  Jo'ggled///.  a. ;  Jo  ggling  vbl.  i/'.2,  the 
action  of  the  verb  ;  also  concr.  a  joggle,  or  work 
consisting  of  joggles. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  339  Joggled-joints.  1858 
Skyrings  Builders'  Prices  (ed.  48)  85  Sunk  joggling  to  3 
inch  and  4  inch  landings,  set  in  cement.  1865  G.  E.  STKF.F.T 
Goth.  A  rchit.  Spain  83  The  joggling  of  the  joints  of  stone- 
work. 1899  His'.  NorlhiimbM.  V.  87  A  fire-place  with  a 
skilfully  joggled  flat  arch. 

Joggly  (dsfgli),  a.  dial,  or  colloq.  [f.  JOGGLE 
v\  +  -\" ;  cf.  jumpy,  etc.]  Characterized  by,  or 
causing,  joggling  movement :  shaky,  unsteady. 

1828  Craven  Dial.,  Joggly,  shaking,  unsteady.  2.  Rough, 
as  joggly  road.  1897  CROCKETT  Sir  Toady  Lion  242  A 
joggly  and  much-rutted  cart-track. 

J0'g-jo  g,  adv.  and  adj.     [f.  JOG  z/.] 

A.  adv.    x\  ith  a  jogging  motion  or  pace. 

c  1780  COWPER  Yearly  Distr.  13  For  then  the  farmers  come 
jog,  jog.  1840  BROWNING  Sordcllo  \.  177  Quietly  through 
the  town  they  rode,  jog-jog. 

B.  adj.    Characterized   by   jogging;     =  JOG- 
TROT B. 

1837  w-  E-  FORSTER  to  July  in  Reid  Life  11888)  I.  iii.  87 
Enslavement  to  the  common  jog-jog  way  of  doin.g  things. 

Jog  o)ler(e,  -oui\e,  obs.  forms  of  Jt  I.CI.KK. 

Jog-trpt,  st.,  «<#'.,  adv.  [f.  Joo  v.  or  rf.l  + 
TROT  :  cf.  quot.  1631  in  JOG  v.  4  b. 

r\\itt3C.  job-trot,  jock.trot,  are  earlier,  and  possibly  distinct 
in  origin.] 

A.  sl>.    jo'g-tro-t). 

1.  lit.  A  jogging  trot ;  a  slow  regular  jerky  pace 
(usually  of  a  horse,  or  on  horseback). 

1796  GROSE  Diet.  l'»lg.  T.  s.v..  To  keep  on  a  jogg-trot ; 
to  yet  on  with  a  slowbut  regular  pace.    IKmSfortiaf 
XXXIX.    102   They   ride  ..some   in    a    jog-trot.      (71863 
THACKERAY  D.  Duval  ii,  Madame,  .rode  entirelyaway  from 
me,  saying  that  she  could  not  atford  to  go  at  my  clerical 
jog-trot.      1866    in   Engel  Nat.   iVits.  \iii.  291    Off  they 
[Palanquin-men]  set  in  a  nasty  jog-trot,  which  rattled  every 
bone  in  my  body. 

2.  fig.  A  slow,  dull,  monotonous,  or  easy-going 
p  ogression  in   any  action;   a  uniform  nnhuiricd 
pace  or  mode  of  doing  anything,   kept  up  con- 
tinuously or  pertinaciously. 

(1709  M.  BRUCE  Serm.  Soat-cnifirui.  15  You  that  keeps 

only  your  old  Job-troot,  and  does  not  mend  your  pace,  you 

will  not  wone  at  Soul-confirmation  ]     1756  1'1','rM  No.  193 

F  3  They  contented  themselves  indeed  with  going  on  a  jog 

trot  in  the  common  road  of  application  and  patience.     1843 

'   7.   Hixtm  xxxii,  There  was  nothing  to  break  the 

!  mous  jog-trot  of  daily  life.      1887   SAlsTsnniv  f/isl 

Eltznl'.  Lit.  i.  8  Nor  does  he  [Grimald]  ever  fall  into  the 

worn  kind  of  jog-trot. 

B.  adj.  (jo-g-trnt). 

1.  hi.  Of  the  nature  ofa  jog-trot, jogging;  adapted 
for  jogging  along  (quot.  1857). 

1797  HOLCROFT  S'olhtrg's   Trav.   III.  l.vxix.  (ed.    2)  204 
The  snflT  jog  trot  pace  of  our  hack  horses.     1857  II 
Tom  B>-mijn  \.  Pleasant  i.,  i  mining  through  the 
great  pasture-lands.    1885  HLACK  Whitt  Hlather  i,  The  jog- 
trot clatter  of  the  horses'  feet. 
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2.  fig.  a.  Of  action,  or  manner  of  acting:  Uni- 
form and  unhurried ;  kept  up  steadily  without 
haste,  and  without  interruption  or  variation  ; 
acco:ciing  to  routine;  monotonous,  humdrum. 

[1693  Scotch  Presbyt,  Eloq.  (1735)  116  To  preach  the  old 
Jock-trot  Faith  and  Repentance].  1826  SCOIT  Jrnl,  17  Feb., 
A  regular  jog-trot  way  of  busying  themselves  in  public 
matitn-..  1877  1.  A.  I  HOLLO;  •  i •.  .  at  Rome  xvii. 

228  Number*  ..  regret  that  the  old  jog-trot  \va\s  of  the  old 
jog-trot  days  were  ever  deserted.  1879  HINGSTON  Austral. 
Abr.  i.  3  A  steady  jog-trot  trade  is  now  done. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Acting  in  a  jog-trot  way ;  easy- 
going ;  keeping  up  a  monotonous  routine. 

(1709  M.  BRUCE  Serin.  Sonl-confinn.  16  Your  Old  Job-troot 
Carats  and  your  Old  Job-troot  Professor.-,.]  1766  GOLDSM. 
/":V.  H\  xx,  Hone>t  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised.  1876 
F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Ckarmittf  ftitoot  II.  xii.  191  A  steady,  jog- 
trot  old  fellow,  who  did  his  daily  task  like  a  horse  in  a  mill. 
C.  adv.  (jo-g-trot).  At  a  jog-trot  pace. 

1845  CARI.YLE  Cr&mwclL  There  came  a  man  riding  jog-trot 
through  Stratford -at-the-bow.  Mod,  Dial.,  Nortkamf>t.t 
He  got  on  the  old  mare  and  went  off  jog-trot,  about  three 
miles  an  hour. 

Hence  Jo  g~- trot  v.  intr.,  to  go  or  move  at 
a  jog-trot,  //'/.  and  Jig.  (also  to  jog-trot  it} ;  hence 
Jo'gotro'ttinff ///.  a.  Also  Jog-tro  ttism  (nonce- 
Ti*/.  ,  jog-trot  principles  or  practice  ;  Jog-tro'tty 
a.  (nonce-wd.),  of  a  jog-trot  character. 

1837  Btackw.  -1/rtjf.  XLII.  419/1  He  merely  desired  to 
keep  [he  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  jog-trot  it  through  life. 
1852  DICKENS  Klcak  Ho.  xvii.  It's  rather  jog  trotty  and  hum- 
drum. 1870  Miss  BRIDCMAN  Rob.  Lynnc  II.  viii.  162 To  .. 
be  driven  along  the.  .roads  at  the  Rector's  jog.trotting  pace. 
.  1879  Tinslcy's  Mag.  XXIV.  176  Prosaic,  matter-of-fact  jog- 
|  t  rot  t  tsm  stands  awed.  1900  U'cstjii.  (7ac.  16  Feb.  3/2  He. . 
compared  . .  the  War  Office  to  a  four-wheeled  cab  that  jog- 
trotted  on  neither  better  nor  worse  year  in  year  out. 

Joguler,  -or,  -(o)ur,  obs.  ff.  JUGGLER. 

Jogyll,  obs.  form  of  JTGGLE  r. 

Johaiinean  (d^hsrn/an),  a.    [f.  *L.Johanne-s 

1    (see  next)  +  -AX.]   =  JOHANXINE. 

1881  FAIRBAIRN  Stud.  Life  Christ  xii.  199  The  discourse 
tu  Xicodemus  Is  much  more  elementary  than  the  grvnt 
Johannean  discourses.  iSgaJ.  Hwictusoti  Our  Lord's  Signs 
Introd.  5  Dr.  Martineau  rejects  entirely  the  Johannean 
authorship, 

Johannes,  Joannes  (d^se-mz).      Also  9 

joanese.  [a.  L.  Joannes  ( see  JOHN),  in  ihe  legend  of 
the  coin.]  The  name  by  which  the  Portuguese  dobra 
tie  qua/ro  esciidos  or  pffa  of  Joannes  or  Joao  A" 

i  703-1 750;,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  6,400 
reis,  or  about  ?f>s.  sterling  (also  commonly  called 
Joao),  was  known  in  the  British  American  Colonies, 
etc.  (Also  familiarly  jo.  or  JOE.)  So  Double 
Johannes,  Half  Johannes. 

This  coin  was  formerly  largely  current  in  New  England, 
and  in  1725  it  was  ordered  by  proclamation  to  pass  current 
in  Ireland  for  40$. 

1765  AVtc  Hain/>s!i.  /';vr'.  I\ij>ers  (1873)  VII.  77  Be  it 
Enacted  ..  That  one  Guinea  shall  be  valued  at  'i  wenty- 
eiuht  shilling,  ..  a  Double  Johannes  or  gold  coin  of 
Portygal  of  the  value  of  Three  pounds  twelve  shillings 
sterling  at  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings.  1768  Ibid.  175 
Counterfeit  coin,  mostly  Dollars,  Pistareens  and  Juannes. 
1797  SIR  H.  PARKF.K  in  Karat  L/iron.  X.  126  The  pattern 
Johannes,  which  the  maker  values  at  4$.  qd.  1839  Penny 
Cyd.  XV.  324  Joallt-St-,  yo/iani-s,  or  Ji't',  a  Portuguese  gold 
<-oin,  of  6400  rees.  1849  FRlii:si-:  Connn.  Cfass-M.  85. 

Johannine  •.djahse-nain),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
•  INK  '.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  character 
of,  the  apostle  John.  (In  quot.  1874,  Of  or  per- 
taining to  John  the  Baptist.) 

1861  Wat.  Jff!'.  Oct.  434  The  Johannine  'Word  made 
flesh  ',  however,  involves  no  miraculous  conception,  or  birth 
from  a  Virgin.  1874  H.  K.  REYNOLDS  John  Baft,  i.  18  To 
imitate  the  mission  of  the  Baptist,  to  repeat  his  work  .  .  :, 
Johannine  Christianity.  1888  MRS.  H.  WARD  A'.  Ehincr,' 
3  >5  On.. the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
1894  IAN  M \CLAREN  Bonnie  Jlrier  Bush,  A  lligkt&iid 
Mystic  i.  64  Johannine  men  are  subject  to  sudden  flashes  of 
anger,  and  Donald  blazed. 

Johanuisberger  (d  ohaMiisbjugsj).  Also 
(?)  erron.  -berg.  [Ger.  l.Johannisbei-g  (lit.  John's 
Mount),  a  castle  and  village  on  the  Rhine  above 
Kudesheim.]  A  fine  white  wine  produced  at 
Johannisberg  in  the  Rheinyrni. 

i822j.  Wn.s-iN-  .\'oct.Ainbr.  i,  Two  aums  of  Johannisberg. 
1831  DiSRAF.i.i  J  'ng.  Duke  n.  xiii,  The  Johannisberger  quite 
convi-rted  them.  They  no  longer  disliked  the  young  Duke. 

Johannite  T  (d.^hae-nsit).  Also  6  lohannit, 
7-8  Joannite.  [a.  med.L.  Jo(h )arinftx  (plural), 
a.  Gr.  'laayvircu,  f.  Jo\Ji Cannes,  'laxurr/s ,  John  : 
see  -ITE.] 

1 1.  A  member  of  the  order  called  the  Knights 
cf  St.  John.  Obs. 

'563-87  FOXF.  A.  .\-  jr.  fi=;o6^  iSi  2  About  the  yeare  of  < -in 
Lord  1128,  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Rhodes  called 
lohannits  ..  rose  up.  1708  Terines  fie  la  Ley  387!),  Hos- 
pitallers, .an  Order  of  Knights  ..  called  the  Joannites  or 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

t2.  A  disciple  of  John  I  t,  Obs. 

1659  GELL  Ess.  Aitirndm.  Tr  t  -  Most  men 

leap  over  John  Baptist's  head,  commence  Christians,  per 
s:iltum.  before  they  have  be' 

3.  A  follower  or  adherent  of  John  Chrysostom 
after  his  deposition  from  the  patriarchate  in  404. 


JOHN. 

1680  BAXTER  Anfa.:  Stilliiigfl.  xlix.  70  You  confess  the 
Joannites  separation.  1681  —  AHS^M.  Dad-well  107  Did 
Cyril's  Counsel  against  the  Joannites  win  them,  or  harden 
them  1 

Joha'nnite2.     Min.     [ad.  Cxx.johannit;  so 

named  by  Haidinger,  1^30,  in  honour  of  ihe  Arch- 
duke Johann  :  see  -ITE.]  Uranium  sulphate  con- 

i    taining  some  copper,  found  in  green  dtuses. 

1835  SHEPARD  Miii.  I.  288  Johannite  ..  dissolves  easily  in 
W:ULT.  1892  DANA  Min.  978  Johannite.  . .  In  a  glass  tube  at 

t    a  low  heat  does  not  change. 

John  (d3(7n).  Forms  2-6  lohan,  3-5  Ion,  4 
!  loan,  loon,  4-6  Ihon,  4-7  Iohn,  5  lone,  6 
lohne,  7-  John.  [=--  OK  Jekan,  F.  Jean:~L. 
Joannes  (\z\eijohatines),  a.  Gr.  'Ia>cWj/s,  ad.  Heb. 
j:nv  )-d\anan,  in  full  pmrv  y'hoxdnan  Juhanan, 
or  Jehohanan,  explained  as  'Jab.  (or  Jahveh)  is 
gracious '.] 

1.  A  masculine  Christian  name,  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist ;  hence,  from  eaily 
ME.  times  one  of  the  commonest  in  England,  b. 
Also  used  as  a  representative  proper  name  for  a 
footman,  butler,  waiter,  messenger,  or  the  like,  and 
in  other  ways :  iee  quots.,  and  cf.  JACK,  JOHNNY  (of 
which  the  transferred  use  is  much  more  marked). 

U  1160  Hatton  Gosf.  John  i.  6  Man  waes  fram  gode  asend 
ba:s  name  waes  lohannes.)  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  127  He  is 
pet  sooe  lomb  alswa  Sancte  lohan  re  baptist  cweS.  c  1200 
ORMIN  707  Forr  alt  te  come  olT  Sannt  lohan  Bigann  all  ure 
blisse.  //W.  714  Sannt  lohan  Bapptisste  comm  Ijilorenn 
Cristess  come,  a  1225  A  tier.  K.  78  pact  «as  sein  lohan.  in 
his  moder  wombe.  IHii.  106  He  iseih  his  deorewitrSe 
moder  teares,  &  sein  lohannes  euangelistes,  &  te  oSre 
.Maries,  c  1275  Passion  our  Lard  223  in  O.  £.  Misc.  43  Ion 
hedde  enne  mantel  of  cendal  hym  abute.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
7147  Seint  Ion  (e  ewangelist.  Ibid.  0924  Richard  ..  jef  is 
bro|>er  Ion  [rime  anon]  pe  erldom  ofgloucestre.  ll'id.  11751 
Sir  Ion  le  fiz  Ion.  a  1300  Cursor  .I/.  167  (Cotl  )  Sithen  o  \>s 
baptist  lohan  [/-'air/.  loan,  Giitt.  iohn,  Tritt.  Ion]  hat  lesu 
baptist  in  fium  lordan.  Ibid.  171  Si^en  o  Ions  [?'  t  r. 
lones,  ionis]  baptisyng.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  415  Al 
(?at  euere  Alarke  made  ^lathew,  Iohn  [1393  C.  VIM.  24 
lohan]  and  Lucas.  1:1380  WVCLIF  Strut.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  325 
On  Seint  Ihones  day.  Ibid.,  Icon  cam  to  blisse  wiboiiten 
killing,  c  1440  Prauif.  Par-,:  264<2  Ion,  propyr  name  (.V. 
lone,  P.  lohn),  Johannes.  1549  LATIMI.K  -jrd  Sfrnr.  btf. 
Edit}.  I'l  (Arb.l  77  Some  saye,  you  are  lohan  Hapliste. 

b-  1633  I'.  JONSON  '/'alt!  Tub  jv.  ii.  All  constables  are  truly 
Johns  for  the  King,  Whate'er  their  names,  be  they  Tony  or 
Roger.  1838  COL.  HAWKER  Diary  (1893)  II.  141.  I  knocked 
down  16  geese  and  sacked  '  every  man  J  ohn  '  of  them.  1848 
THACKHBAV  B/;.  Snobs  ii,  Suddenly  ..  her  Majesty's  own 
crimson  footmen,  with  epaulets  and  black  plushes,  came  in. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  other  poor  Johns  slink  off  at  this 
arrUaJ  !  1883  J.  P.  CRUXES  l-'r.Caiiet  to  Caftain  ii.  15  My 
ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Sandhurst  cadets 
prevented  my  knowing  that  'John'  was  a  generic  title 
applied  to  all  first-tenners. 

t  2.  A  plant :  old  name  for  a  variety  of  pink  ; 
usually  SWEET  JOHN,  q.  v.  Ots. 

1572  PLAT  I'hurcs  rhilos,  Addr.  to  Rdr.,  The  Iohn  so 
s\\vc •[(.•  in  shewe  and  smell,  distincte  by  colours  tuaine, 
Aboute  the  borders  of  their  beds  in  seemelie  sighte  remaine. 
1597  GERARIM;  Herbal  n.  clxxiv.  478  Of  Sweete  lohns,  and 
Sweete  Williams.  Ariucriti  alba,  White  lohns.  Armtria 
rubra.  Red  lohns. 

f  3.  Sir  John  :  a  familiar  or  contemptuous 
appellation  for  a  priest :  from  SIR  as  rendering  L. 
ilomiinis  at  the  Universities.  Cf.  also  MESS  JOHN. 
Sir  John  Lack-latin  :  see  LACK-LATIN  A.  Ots. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  A"»//j  /V.  Prol.  44  Com  neer  thou  pieest, 
ivder  thou  sir   Iohn.     1553   PILKINGTON   in   Stiype 
Ace/.  Mt-in.  (1721)  III.  I.  _xii.  114  Who  is  meeter  for  any  of 
these   businesses   than   Sir   Iohn    Lack-latin?      1721    Ibid. 
\x.\ni.  2^3  Instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they 
hire  a  Sir  Iohn,  xvhich  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at  tables, 
or   in    keeping   of  a   garden,  than   in   God's  word.      1594 
\E  Sttiuins  Wks.  i8Si-3  XIV.  264  Hut  our  Sir  Iohn 
beshrew  thy  hart.  For  thou  hast  ioynd  vs,  we  c.innot  part. 
1653    '  •   l*<tit.   Df/.  30  Most    xvonld    have  a 

M;,s  e-Piicst  or  Reading  Sir  John,  that  would  humour  them 
for  a  little. 

4.  Prefixed  to  another  word,  so  as  to  form  a 
name  or  nickname,  or  used  in  a  phrase  with 
specific  sense.  Such  are  John  Blunt  (cf.  JACK 
»•'  ?>5)i  John  Cheese ;  John-a-dogs,  ?  a  dog- 
whipper ;  John-a-dreams,  a  dreamy  fellow  ;  one 
occupied  in  idle  meditation  ;  Jobn-a-droynu 
John-a-nods,  one  who  is  nodding,  or  not  quite 
awake  ;  John  Company,  a  humoious  appellation 
of  the  East  India  Company,  taken  over  from  the  name 
fan  Kompanie,  by  which  the  Dutch  E.I.C.,and  noxv 
the  Dutch  government,  are  known  to  natives  in  the 
East :  see  quot.  1785  ;  John  Ciow,  a  name  oi  the 
Turkey  Buzzard  in  Jamaica  ;  John  Doe  (Eng. 
Law\  the  name  given  to  the  fictitious  lessee  of 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  (now  obsolele)  mixed  action 
ctment,  the  fictitious  defendant  being  called 
Richard  Roe;  John  Dringle(?);  John-go-to- 
bed-at-noon,  a  popular  name  for  the  Goat's- 
bi-rird,  Tragopogon  pratcnsis  (also  simply  Go-to- 
led-at-noon  :  sec-  Go  v.  VIII.),  or  other  flowers 
which  close  about  midday,  as  the  Pimpernel  and 
the  Star-of-Bethlehem ;  t  John-hold-my-staff, 
t  John-of-all-trades,  f  John-out-of-offici' 
conesp.  phrases  vi\\.hjack  (JACK  si.1  3'))  ;  John 


JOHN. 

Scott,  an  artificial  fly :  -/<>< '; S, v//;  John  Thomas, 
a  generic  name  for  a  livery  servant  ;  John  Thom- 
son's man,  St.  [origin  lost :  Jamieson  suggested 

Joan    Thomson  s  man,   but  this  is  not   the   form 
exemplified],  a  proverbial  appellation  for  a  man 
who  is  guided  by  his  wife  ;  f  John  Trot,  a  man  of 
slow  or  uncultured  intellect,  a  bumpkin,  a  clown 
for  John  BARLEYCORN',  John  CHINAJM.V    Cnr\i> 

John,  POOR  JOHN,  etc.,  see  the  other  words. 

i,'6',?  Si£«smCmd  ".  *xviii.  §  5  Never  to  swerve  from 
the  beadle  of  beggars  or  "John-a-dogs  his  determinations 
and  resolutions  in  any  point  of  logic,  philosophy,  or  ; 

SHAKS.y/a/M.  n.  H.  594,  I,  a  dull  and  muddy. 


I     j   r,  i          ...--_--- ...  Dy^t   a,  n  viuii  «tJiu   UIUUQY- 

metled  Rascal,  peake  Like  'lolm  a-.lreames.    1876 
^*il   /?"•    <l8S8-n  9'     Kat<=-a-w"l''n«ies   John-,, 

^",.deb^"?'  .5"'Ud!  a>;     ?56'  J.   HrnrooD 


Apostle  wrote  like  a  good  plaine  '  John  a  Nods.  1608 
ANMIN  ffal  Atm.(l88oJ  57  His  name  is  lohq,  ..but  neither 
•fin  a  nods,  nor  lahn  a  Dnaaut.  1508  Urxnvu  Tun 
mariif  weiiKii  142  For  all  the  buddis  of  Mohne  Ulnnt 
quhen  he  abone  clymis.  a  1568  ASCIIAM  Sdulan,  i 
54  If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  ih-.ise,  Away  good  Peek 
s-v>,,s,  hens  »Iohn  Cheese.  [1785  tr.  Spnrrnmntts  I  ',y.  Cafe 
<.,.Hofe,  etc.  x.  II.  21  The  ignorant  Hottentots  and  Indians 
not  having  been  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the  Dutch  Kasi. 
India  Company,  . .  the  Dutch  from  the  very  beginning  in 
India,  politically  gave  out  the  company  for  one  in.ii-. 
powerful  prince,  by  the  Christian  name  of  Jan  or  Jalin 
On  this  account  I  ordered  my  interpreter  to  say  farther  th-it 
we  were  the  children  of  «7<i«  Company,  who  had  sent  us  out 
to  view  this  country.  1808  Li/t  /.,/.  '.Minto  in  India  (1880) 
104  i\  .)  Preparations  to  save  Johnny  Company's  cash.  1832 
MAKRVAT  N.  Former  xli.  (Rtldg.)  223  John  Company  wfil 
some  day  find  out  the  truth.  1886  MRS.  LYNN  LIXTON 
1  astern  Carem  ii,  He  was  offered  a  position  in  India,  in 
the  service  of  John  Company,  under  whose  flag  as  we 
know,  the  pagoda-tree  was  worth  shaking.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  xviii.  274  The  security  here  spoken  of  .  is 
at  present  become  a  mere  form  :  and  "John  Doe  and  Richard 
Koe  are  always  returned  as  the  standing  pledges  for  this 


Doe  brings  his  action  against  Richard  Roe.  '1881  FARBAK 
c-tirly  L/ir.  II.  506  So  common  was  it  [the  name  Gains] 
that  it  was  selected  in  the  Roman  law-books  to  serve  the 
familiar  purpose  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  in  our 
own  legal  formularies.  1597  ist  Pt.  Return  Jr.  /'anass 
lit.  i.  918  Eyerie  »Iohn  Dringle  can  make  a  booke  in  the 
commendacions  of  temperance  againste  the  seven  deadlie 
smns.  1758  PCLTNEV  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  5._.8  Our  country 
people  long  since  called  it  '  jfo/m-ga-to-l.ti-at-tiMn  1807 
WttJMF&m  Plants  II.  373  The  flo%ver.heads  ..cloM  up 
at  midday,  whence  its  common  name  of  '  John-go-to-bed-it- 
noon  .  1681  15  Comf.  Matrimony  vi.  47  The  poor  Gentleman 
at  home  is  like  'John  Hold-my-staflf,  she  must  Rule,  Govern 
Insult,  Brawl.  1639  MAYNE  City  .1!,rtc/i  n.  v,  You  nnmzrd 
you  "John  of  alt  Trades.  1672  R.  WILD  Dalar  Lib.  ( 
A  Good  King. .who  sees  no  reason  for  putting  down  Haber- 
dashers, and  Johns  of  all  Trades.  1563  FOXK  A.  f,  ,M 
(1583)  2113  Who  now  (God  be  thanked)  is  'John  out  of 
office,  and  glad  of  his  Neighbours  good  will.  1867  K.  FRANCIS 
Aiigliiifx.  u83o)  375  'John  Scott.. is  a  very  tasty-looking 
fly.  1500  20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixii.  4  God  gif  je  war  "Johne 
Thomsounis  man.  1637  R.  MONRO  K.vf.  S.v;, 
ll.  30  Some  will  alleage,  he  was  lohn  Thomsons  man 
I  answer,  it  was  all  one,  if  shee  was  good  :  for  all 
esteeme  them  happie,  that  can  live  together  man  and  wife, 
without  contention.  iM  Sam  OU  Mart,  xxxviii,  'The 
deil's  in  the  wife  !'  said  Cuddie  ;  'd'ye  think  I  am  to  be 
John  Tamson's  man,  and  maistered  by  women  a'  the  days 
o'  my  life?'  1712  STEEI.E  Sped.  Nos.  296  and  314  [Letters 
signed)  "John  Trott.  1753  KOOTE  Enf.  in  Paris  F.pil.,  The 
merest  John  Trot  in  a  week  you  shall  zee  Bieu  poll,  H.-n 
/rizc,  tout  a  fait  mi  Martinis.  1762  COI.MAN  Mas.  Latiy 
II.  i,  Our  travelling  gentry,  .return  from  the  tour  of  Europe 
as  mere  English  boors  as  they  went — John  Trot  still. 

5.  St.  John's,  in  composition,  f  St.  John's 
berry,  the  barberry.  St.  John's  bread,  the  fruit 
of  the  carob-tree  (see  C.VROB  i);  also  the  tree 
itself,  f  St.  John's  disease,  t  St.  John's  evil, 
a  name  for  epilepsy,  f  St.  John's  gross  =  St. 
John's-worl.  f  St.  John's  seal,  the  plant  Solo- 
mon's Seal.  St.  Jo'hn's-wort,  the  common 


------      '597    UHRAEDE  llcrl'al   III. 

lx\v.  1241  This  of  some  is  called  S.  lohns  bread,  and 
thought  to  be  that  which  is  translated  Locusts,  whereon 
S.  lohn  did  feed.  1706  PHILLIPS,  St.  John's  l>read,  a  kind 
of  Shrub.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  622/2  The  St.-John's- 
bread-tree,  which  does  not  bear  until  seventy  years  of  age. 


. 

1616  SURFI..  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  42  To  jm 
from   the    Falling    sicknesse,    othei  v  S     Iulm 

disease.  1607  TOPSEI.I.  Four-/,  /leasts  (1658)  339  Against 
the  falling  sickness,  called  "Saint  Johns-evill.  ^STrrtNKK 
I.il'dhts  B  j  b,  Hypericon  .  .  uulgus  appellat  *Saynt  lohns 
gyrs.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cl.  §  3.  433  S.  I.  i, 
or  S.  lohns  grasse.  1567  MAPI.ET  Gr.  Forest  61  "Saint 
lohnes  scale,  of  Ruellius  Salomons  scale  :  of  Monardus, 
Saint  Maries  scale.  14..  I'oc.  inWr.-Wiilcker  5907  ;. 
*seynt  lohnys  worte.  1551  TURNER  fferbal  i.  E  iij,  Great 
saint  lohnes  wurte.  It-id.,  A  kynde  of  hyperici,  called  in  eng- 
Hshe  saint  lohns  grass,  or  saynt  lohns  wurt.  1625  K.  LONG 
tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  I.  ii.  4  Asswaging  the  heat  with  Oyle 
extracted  from  St.  John's-woort.  1794  MARTYN  Rousseau's 
Hot.  xxv.  373  Upright  St.  John's  Wort  is  an  ele^a; 
growing  in  woods  and  heaths.  1861  DKI.AMKR  /'/.  C,a>-il.  r  >? 
The  large  St.  John's  Wort  .  .  has  a  very  showy  flower,  almost 
filled  with  a  silky  tasselled  tuft  of  stamens  with  red  anthers. 
..Tutsan  is  a  hardy  shrubby  St.  John's  Wuit. 

VOL.  V. 


503 
t  Jo-hnanapes.     Ols.rart.   -JACKA- 

JJJJ^SllllUV  ]<ir,l  in  Cage  n.    i,  I  ,.  a  John. 

t  Jo  hn-a-no'kes.  Ots.  Forms :  6  lohn  at 
Noke,  of  the  Nokes,  -a-noke,  7  John-a-noakes 
an  Okes,  a  Noke,  7-  8  -a-Nokes,  7-9  a  Nokes. 
[otia.Jeht  alien  V  ,  al  //.,. 

oak.]     A  fictitious  name  for  one  of  the  ] 
a  legal  action  (usually  coupled  with  J 
as  the  name  of  the  other) ;  hence  sometimes  used 
indefinitely  for  any  individual  peis 

153"  Dial,  on  Ia-.vs  Kns.  n.  ix.  iy  If  a  man  haue  landc 
for  terme  of  lyfe  of  I,.han  at  Noke  and  makr 

1581  SiDNiu   ;  a  i 

•n   vnder   the   names  of   I  .,,,d   lolm 

a  noakes  (in-s.  (1622)  520  lohn  of  the  Stile,  &  lohn  of  the 
iNokes]  hec  puts  his  case?   1642  II.- 

ideedishe  ca, 
lown  or  Countrey,  who  is  uunly  is  ,th  J,  i  n 

and  John  a  Stiles,  and  with  ll,.  , 
•  No.  577  p  6  The  hu  i 
and  John  a  Stiles,  Sheweth,  Thai  > 

ing  in  Westminster-Hall  above  five  hundred 
leu*     1815  .Semi  C,,,y  ,]/.  xlii.  Adventurers  who  ate  as 

•l>'«d  for  John  a'Nokes  as  f,  ,  tl,,.  ,irst  noble  of 
the  land. 

Jo'hn-apple.   =  APPI.F-JOHN. 

1609  N.  F.  F,uil:;:-rs  Stcr,  lipist.,  lohn-Apples  be  in 
Mine  places  called  Dewzings  or  long-Iaslers.  1676  WOR- 
LliME  Cyder  (1691)  203  The  John-Apple,  or  Deu 
called  from  its  durableness,  continuing  two  years  before  it 
penshetli.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cydrr  i.  29  John-Apple  whose 
wither  d  rind  entrencht  With  many  a  furrow  aptly  represents 


ripened  kindly.     1884  HOGG  fruit  Manual  244. 

t  Jo'hn-a-sti'les.     Ol>s.     Forms  :  6  John  at 

Stile,   of  the  Stile,   6-7  -a-stile,   7   -a-Stiles, 

-a-Styles,  7-8  a  Stiles,    [orig./,///;;  atte  Stitf,  i.  e. 

John  (who  dwells)  at  the  stile.]  (SeeJonx-A-v.Ki  >. , 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  England  i.  vi.  12  If  a  man  be  out- 
lawed, and  after  by  his  wyll  byqueth  certayne  good. 
atStyle.   1581,  i642[seeJoiiN.A-NOKt:s].    1687  R.  I. '1 

'tss.  34  Here  is  an  Imperial  Prerogative  over-ruled 
by  a  Pamphlet ;  A  Cause  given  against  the  King  by  John- 
a-Styles.  1714  FoRTF.scfE-Ai.Asn  I'ref.  Fartttmll  A/is, 
ff  Lim.  Man.  51  Taking  Goods  in  Witkfmam.  .is  no  more 
than  to  take  other  Goods  of  John  a  Stiles  in  lieu  of  Goods 
which  he  took  under  colour  of  distress. 

John  Bull.  [Name  of  a  character  representing 
the  Knglish  nation  in  Arbuthnot's  satire  (see  ouot 

ini  .] 

1  A  personification  of  the  English  nation  ;  Eng- 
lishmen collectively,  or  the  typical  Englishman. 

[1711  ARBUTHNOT  (title)  Law  is'  a  Bottomless  Pit.  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Case  of  the  Lord  Strutt,  John  Hull,  Nicholas 
Frog  and  Lewis  Baboon  :  who  spent  all  they  had  in  a  Law- 
suit.  1714  POPE  Key  to  Lock  (sub  init.\  If  an  honest 
believing  nation  is  to  be  made  a  Jest  of,  we  have  a  story  of 
John  Bull  and  his  wife,}  1778  J.  An.\.\is  in  Ftint.  Lett. 
(1876)  350  France  ..  assisted  the  American  cause,  for  which 
John  Bull  abused  and  fought  her.  But  John  will  come  off 
wretchedly.  1788  W.  SKtuRETT  in  i--,tk  Rtp.  Hist. 
L'p'tnH.  App.  x.  99  The  French  treat  their  slaves  much 
belter  than  we  do..  John  Bull  does  not  endeavour  to  conciliate 
their  affection*  a  1805  A.  CARLYI.E  .-/;</,>/'/,><•.  ix.  374  A 
horse-race  we  met  with  near  Chester-le-Stn:,  i.  1  hi  s  «>• ,  ,.!;M 
not  resist,  as  some  of  us  had  never  seen  J.>hn  Hull  . 
favourite  amusement.  1822  BYRON  /  'is.  judgm.  lix,  Here 
M  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull.  1899  CLIFFORD 
in  Daily  AYii'j  3  Jan.  8  '5  John  Bull  was  now  an  I  nip.  . : 
and  dwelt  very  much  abroad. 

altrilf.  1824  livKON  Juan  xv.  Ixxi,  Roast  beef  in  our 
rough  John  Bull  way. 

b.  (with  a  and//.)  An  individual  Englishman 
who  exemplifies  the  national  character ;  a  typical 
Englishman. 

1772  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary  (1889)  I.  148  Both,  like 
true  John  Bulls,  fought  with  better  will  than  justice  for  Old 
England.    1785  BOSWELL  Tour  ta  IleMdes  1 1  He  [Johnson] 
was  .at  bottom  much  of  a  John  Bull;  much  of  a  blunt  true- 
born  Enelistiman.     1815  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I.  iii. 
71  The  Prince  of  Bavaria  . .  is,  it  seems,  a  great  J 
and  is  highly  flattered  at  being  told  ihat  he  speak 
like  an  Englishman.     1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  xlvii,  l!y 
some  he  was  called  . .  '  a  thorough-bred  Englishman ',  by 
some  '  a  genuine  John  Bull '. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  of  chance  played  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  which  a  coin  is  pitched  so  as  to 
fall  on  a  board  divided  into  sixteen  numbered 
compartments. 

1801  SIRUTT  Sports  f,  Past.  in.  vii.  S  14. 
Hence  Jolin-Bivllish  a.,  typically  English  ; 
hence  John-Birllishtiess ;  Joim-Bu  llism.  the 
typical  English  character;  a  typically  English 
act,  utterance,  or  characteristic ;  John-Bu'llist, 
one  who  favours  the  English. 

iSoa  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  I.  207-8  My  taste  has  always 
been  right  F.nglish,  and  I  grow  more  "John-Bull 
time  I  look  into  a  newspaper.     1842  .  LL  188 

This  John  Bullish  stolidity  is  very  high,  ar.d  nii^iily.     1854 
.HAWTHORNE  I-.ng.  .\'ote-l'ks.  (1883)   I.  480  His   t 
intelligent,   dark,    pleasing,  and   not  at   alt   Joh-i 
1895  .\',<.'/,  'n   N.V.,  14  Nov.  145/3  The  stolid  "John 
ness  with  which  Engh,  .itration  of  the  whole 

question.     1796  MAD.  D'ARBLAV  Camilla  vil.  xi.   1 

illism  Lynmere  had  neithr, 
humour  to  laugh  at.     1847  '•    ' 

A  finer  sample  of  John  Bullism  you  v.  ...     1851 

J.  H.  .\K\\M\N  L'atfi.  in  l-'.ng.  7^  Anglo-maniacs 
Bnllists,  as  they  are  popularly  termed. 


JOHNNY-CAKE. 

John  Dory  dor««, 

J.  Dorey,  ij  J.  Doree.     [In  sens, 

g  the  name  John  to  Doric  or  DORY,  the 

which   it  bore  for   30 
•>n. 

formation  ;  possibly  suggested  by 
•3.  and 

often  alluded  to  in  17th  c  career 

of  John  1  - 

Ihe  Zvr  'port  to  explain  the  name  from  an 

I  r.  jaunt  J,,,. 

•  Sp.  name  Sam  I'edrc;  an 
trilling.] 

L  U*  ;  er  name. 

_l6°9  (•'•  Hawkins  Hill.  M»s.  App 

i0ry,.  anhling  nag  i 

of  John  ., 

y  was  a  better  man  then  '-oil,  of  • 

,  ""ma  Mtuarxm  Dtlic.   ,;  l:;1-   i 

iluch  like  John  Dory  in  il  . 

A.  A  popular  name  ol  a  iisii,  /eusjaber,  formerly 
called  simply  the  three  or  dory. 

1754   KIFI.I.IN,. 

Bab   which   bore   any  prior  was    the   John    . 
called.     1771  SM,:,  1.1  IT  llumf/i.  Ll.  30  Apr.,  Voi.: 

l.  lony  on  the  person  of  th.. 
which  n  mangled  in  a  cruel  manner.   1863  AN 
25  1  he  John  dory,  sole  and  other  Hat  fish  are  con:mon  enough. 

Johnian  (djdu'ii  , /,.  I'm-',  [f. 

JOHN  +  -IAN.]  A  member  or  student  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

.  1655  FI-U.F.R  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  143  The  Johnians,  having 
intelligence  by  their  emissaries,  that  the  properly  of  the 
person  was  altered.  1712  \  , 

Monopoly  of  Puns  in  ihis  University  has  been. -.nunmen. 
I'riulege  of  the  Johnians.     1829  PRAF:  .The 

doctrine    of   a    gentle   Johnian 

Ciceronian.  1885  Athensum  7  Feb.  179  i  He.  .is  nothing 
ii  DO)  a  Cambridge  man  and  a  Johnian. 

B.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  I'n/f.  T.  s.v.  Hog,  Jonian  hogs;  an 
appellation  given  to  the  members  of  St.  John's  CoHeee. 

the 

A  ho  bade  us  be,  and  raised  our  Jol 
towen. 

Johnny,  Johnnie  d^p-ni  .  [Familiar  dimi- 
nutive of  the  naine_/0/i;;  :  see  -IE,  -Y.] 

1.  Applied  humorously  or  co::t  .  to 

various  classes  of  men  :  A  fellow,  chap  ;  ' sfcc. 
a  nickname  given  to  Englishmen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  American 
civil  war,  etc. ;  in  recent  use  chiefly  denoting  a 
fashionable  young  man  of  idle  habits. 

1673  HICKKRIXC.IU.  Grrfory  F.  Grtyl  )6  As  if  it  was  such 
a  marvel,  Jonye  should  be  chous'd  when  he  comes  to  com- 
gentleman.      1724-27   :  K  -.-.• 

she  lhat  is  bonny    .May  catch  f,t-r  a   ^linny,    ' 
never  had  ap.'s  below.      1803  .V.ir-,?/  C>';>,'>1.  IX.    417  'flic 

d   tlltrir  hands.      1824  BVK    N 
25  Feb.,  The  English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been  ui 

p  before!     1842  E.   1C.  N\|.|I:R  /•;.!,. -t>s. 
Stores  Metiit.    I.    226  Addressing  us  as  '  j..h;,ii\  '.  [| 
were  vtry  officious  in  offering  lln.:, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  national  appellation  of  an 

>wer  orders  of  S  lfl8g 

i  s  July  3  i  An  idle  and  vacuous  \ . 
the  class  popularly  known  as  'Johnnies  '.    1894  H  GAPP, 
Cm'Jf.  I'atriot  310  It  look  . .  the  entire  regiment  hitched  to 
one  of  the  eannon  to  pull  it  along  the  road  the  John, 
retreated  over. 

2.  Applied   to  various   animals,     a.    A    sports- 
man's name  for  a  tiger,     b.  A  sailor's  name  I 

a  kind  of  penguin,     c.   Local  American  name  of 
two   fishes,    Oligocottiis    macuhsus,    abundant    on 
the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Etheo- 
stofiia  nr^ntfft,  a  kind  ol  darter.        t  cv;/.  , 
1815  tf,  XLV.  9  \Ve  entered  the   , 

soon,  r  three  Jpaonie*.     1898  !'.: 

Apr.  '  ;.!i  on  penguins— or 

[he)'  are  familiarly  called. 

3.  Johnny  A'a-v  :    nickname  for  an  inexperienced 
youngster  ;  a  raw  recruit  ;  a  new  hand  ;  a  novice. 

1813  C'oi  .  H  \\\  KFR  Diary  ,189. '  i 
made  '.    1823  in    Hone 

on  board.     1886  Sirv  KNSOX-  A'/'./-.    - 

me  for  a  country Johnnii  Kaw,  with  no  more  mother 

or  com. 

JO'hnuy-Cake.       [Oiigin  uncertain;    ref.  : 
to  in  i"~    "•   d  !.y  some  later  writers,  asjaurnc}'- 
which  may  fie  the  original  form. 

1  l,c  ,  aU-  ,s  said  to  be  of  negro  origin.) 
a.    U.S.  A  cake  n..  I'-mial,  in   the 

Southern    States  toasted    before  a  !iere 

usually  baked  in  a  pan.  b.  .•lnstr,ilia.  A  cake 
made  of  wheat-meal,  baked  on  the  ashes  or  fiicd 
in  a  pan. 

1775  ROMV. 

only  fit  for  i  r    to  make  th>-  'i-ad 

called  journey  cakes  in  Carolina.     1793   I 

.^-,  Rich  Johnny-Cake,  this  mouth  has  often  tried. 
1831  JANE  PORTER  -V  .lear 

helpmate  ma 
of  tea-bread.    1861  "<  1 

The  dough-cakes  fried  in  fat.  called  'Jo!:  1868 

G.  CM 
cake ',  v 

•:••  Arrvs  16  A 


JOHNSONESE. 

hum   could.. make  a  sweet  and  wholesome  johnny 
1891  .V,i/iV>«  IN.  V.    .;  Mar.  168/2. 

Johnsonese  ,,d.vHS3m-z),  sb.  (a.)  [f.  the  snr- 
i\M\eJo/inson  -r  -Ksr..]  The  language  or  style  of 
1  tr  Johnson,  or  an  imitation  of  it :  see  next,  A. 

1841  MACAI-LAY  Ea.,  Mad.  I)' A  May  (1887)  766  It  is  a 
sort  of  broken  Johnsonese.     1865  Pall  .I/a//  G.  5  Aug.  g/2 
.•   Rector  of  Marylebonc  lately  expressed   it   in   his 
extraordinary  Johnsonese,  . .  '  the  juvenile  branches  of  pur 
population  arc  greatly  dependent  on   this  nutritious  diet 
[milk].     1898  L.  STKPHEN  Stud.  Biogr.  I .  ii.  58  Who  clothed 
the  utteran:es  of  every  orator.,  in  sonorous  Johnsonese. 
B.  adj.  Iii  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

1881  Alhtnuum  i  Dec.  729/1  A  country  clergyman  who 
in  1784  ..  protested  vehemently  against  the  Johnsonese 
language  and  ihe  Johnsonian  criticism  of  poetry. 

Johnsonian  (dgpnsou'nian),  a.  and  sb.  [t.  as 
prec.  +  -IA.N.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  belonging   to,  or  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-84),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish man  of  letters  and  lexicographer ;  applied  esp. 
to  a  style  of  English  abounding  in  words  derived 
or  made  up  from  Latin,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

1791  BOSWELL  Jpluumi  (1631)  t.  154  The  concluding  line 

is  much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards  printed. 

1866  Miss  MULOCK  Xoblt  Life  x.  172  In  prolix  and  John- 

i  style.     1886  Ri  SKIN  Przterita.  I.  xii.  415  Johnsonian 

symmetry  and  balance  in  sentences. 

B.  sb.  A  student  or  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
1887  Atkenxitm  25  June  825/1  Many  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members  have  been  as  enthusiastic  Johnsonians  as 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 

Hence  Johnso  nianism,  Johnsonian  style,  or  a 
Johnsonian  phrase;  Johiiscvnianly  adv.,  in  a 
Johnsonian  style.  So  also  Jo  hnsonism  =John- 
sonianiim  ;  Jo  hnsonize  v.  trans.,  to  clothe  in  or 
imbue  with  the  style  or  language  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
(All  more  or  less  nonce-wds.) 

1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  (1831)  I.  p.  xlii,  I  have  Johnsonised 
the  land ;  and  I  trust  they  will  not  only  talk  but  think 
Johnson.  1807  T.  HORNE  tr.  Goedc's  Trav.  Eng.  II.  142 
In  England,  the  Johnsonianism  is  a  prevalent  disease. 
1856  WKBSTEB,  Johnssnism.  c  1890  A.  MURDOCH  Yoshiivara. 
F.pisvdt,  etc.  78  Pompous,  meaningless,  and  empty  John- 
sonianisms. 

Joiaux,  joiax,  obs.  pi.  of  JEWEL. 

Joice,  obs.  form  of  JOIST,  JUICE. 

Join,  sb.  [f.  JOIN  ».!]  An  act  of  joining,  or 
the  fact  of  being  joined  ;  concr.  the  formation  or 
the  place  in  which  two  things  or  pnrts  of  a  thing 
are  joined,  a  line  of  junction,  a  joining. 

1825  ESTHER  HEWLETT  Cottage  Corn/,  v.  36  Saving  six- 
pence..by  having  a  join,  which  a  good  needlewoman  can 
do  in  half  an  hour.  1884  H.  R.  HAWF.IS  Musical  Mem.  iii. 
89  The  obvious  join  between  the  neck  and  the  head  of  old 
violins.  1894  COOK  Old  Toitrainc  II.  187  To  hide  the  join 
of  the  old  masonry  with  the  new.  Mod.  Let  us  see  what 
soft  of  a  join  you  have  made.  That  is  not  a  very  good  join. 

Join  (d^oin),  v .1  Forms  :  3-7  ioin,  7-  join  ; 
also  4-5  ioign,  ioygn,  4-6  ione,  4-7  ioyn,  (5 
iony-ou,  iunge,  5-6  yoyn,  iune),  7-8  joyn. 
[M  E.  a.  OF.  joign-  stem  otjoindre  ( =  It.  giugnere) 
:— L.  jungere  to  join  :  root  jug-  =  Gr.  ftry-,  Skt. 
yuj-,  Indo-Eur.  yug-,  whence  OTeut.  juk-,  Eng. 
yoke.  The  rimes  show  the  pronunciation  (djaiu) 
in  I7~i8th  c. ;  this  is  still  dialectal.] 

I.  trans.  To  put  together,  to  unite  one  thing 
to  another,  in  any  kind  of  connexion  physical  or 
immaterial. 

1.  To  put  (things)  together,  so  that  they  become 
physically  united  or  continuous ;  to  fasten,  attach, 
connect,  unite  (one  thing  to  another) ;  also,  to 
connect  by  means  of  something  intervening  or 
attached  to  each,  e.g.  two  islands  by  a  bridge. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1616  [>e  soule  |>oru  godes  grace  out 
of  helle  he  brojte,  &  to  is  bodi  is  ioinede,  &  }ef  him 
crisiciidom.  1382  WVCLII  Jcb  xii.  7  Oon  to  oon  is  ioyned. 
(  1440  /V<v///.  ra>-'.  264  i  loynyn,  or  ionyon,  jungv,  com- 
1483  Calk.  Angl.  199/2  To  lunge  (A.  Iune), 
aiKuoftrc,  apponcrt.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  876 
Some  of  them  are.  .strangely  ioyned  without  morter.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  Trai'.  120  Onely  a  lake  when  the  River  over- 
tl  jweth  ;  joyned  thereunto  by  a  chanell.  1617  MORYSON 
I  tin.  i.  77  Consisting  of  many  Hands  joyned  with  Bridges. 
1704  POI-E  Windsor  For.  400  Seas  but  join  the  regions  they 
divide.  1726  LEOSI  Albertfs  Archil.  II.  114/1  Joyn  th"<= 
.f  the  Timbers  together.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Opernt. 
Mechanic  567  Fig.  569  shews  how  two  pieces  may  be  joined 
by.  a  niche.  1885  WATSON  &  BI'RBURY  Math.  T/ie.  Elcctr. 
\  Ma^/i.  I.  244  The  pairs  are  said  to  be  joined  in  series. 

fb.  To  harness    horses,  etc.  together,  or  to  a« 

vehicle,  or  th<    vehicle  to  the  horses)  ;  to  yoke. 


A 

i  -i 


1377  I.  vs.;?..  /'.  /'/.  B.  xix.  260  Grace  gaue  Piers  a  teme,. . 
'•\  to  hem  one  lohan  most  gentil  of  alle,  pe  prys 

etc  of  Piers  plow.  |ias-yng  alle  other.     1382  WVCI.IF  Jer. 
xlvi.  4  Ioyneth  hors,  and  ste;cth  vp,  Jee  hors  men.     1484 
LAXTON  Fabltl  »/ sJtsap  MI.  ii,  I  haue  ioyned  and  bound 
la  bull  and  an  ox)  bothe  to  gyder.    1621  G.  SANDYS  , 
Met.  i  lie  bade  the  light-foot  Houres  without 

delay  'I  o  joyn  his  Steeds.    1728  NEWTON  Chrmol.  Amended 
1. 144  II  was  Erechthau thtt  fir  i  :iotto  horses, 

t  C.  To  combine  in  a  mixture.      Obs. 

c  1400  Laii/raiK's  Cirur?.  24  He  (ihe  ligament]  is  ioyned 

wil>  BenewH  to  make  cordis  and  brawnes.    IJ»6 1'ilgr.  I'trf. 

(\V.  de  W.  1531)  3,  S;  so  ioyned  with  ihe  golde,  it  is  of  more 

fresshe  co!  ,ur.     1530  PAI  •  , ride  can  nat 

..icr  toaylher.     1626  a   §  50 
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Pistachoes..joyned  with  Almonds  in  almond  milk,,  .are  an 
excellent  nourisher. 

d.  Geom.  To  connect  t^two  points)  by  a  straight 
line;  to  draw  the  straight  line  between. 

1660  BARROW  Euclid  \.  vi'i,  If  D  falls  without  the  triangle 
ACB,  let  CD  be  joined.  Ibid,  xvi,  Join  FC,  and  1C;  and 

B -educe  ACG.     1825  J.  NICHOLSON  k^fcrai.  Mcch<un\   686 
escribe  a  circle,  cutting  the  ellipsis  in  the  four  points  k, 

I,  rn.  n;  join  k,  1,  and  m,  n.     1885  LKUDKSDORF  Cremona' t 
/>,>;.    (7tvw.    72    The  straight   line  which  joins  a  pair  of 
corresponding  points. 

2.  To  put  or  bring  into  close  contact,  cause  to 
touch  each  other.     To  join  hands  :  see  19. 

CI^CHAUCER./>M£ £/«?<«. //c;^  A  whelpe.  .Hyldedoun 
hys  hede  and  ioyned  hyserys.  r  1450  Merlin  333  Kynge  Boors 
. .  ioyned  his  feet  and  lept  vpon  the  deed  bodyes  of  me- a  . . 
that  he  hadde  slain.  155*  HULOET,  loyne  lyppes.  cotlabcllo. 
1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  .\'nm,  xxii.  25  The  asse  . .  ioyned  her- 
selfe  close  to  thewal,and  brused  the  foote  of  him  thatridde. 
1662  R.  MATHF.W  UnL  Akh.  §  85.  115  Alwayes  re; 
join  my  shoulder  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  fall.  1717  POPE 
Eloisa  349  O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 

3.  To  put  together,  combine,  unite  (immaterial 
things,  or  one  with  or  to  another  or  a  person). 

1340  Ayenb.  247  pe  yef  J>e  of  wysdom  . .  \>et  is  alsuo 
y-goyned  to  god.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  n.  pr.  vi.  43  (Camb. 
MS.)  The  yiftes  of  fortune  ..  neyther  they  ne  loignen  hem 
nat  alwey  to  goode  men,  ne  makyn  hem  alwey  goode  to 
whom  they  ben  I-iolgneU.  1423  JAS.  I  KingtsQ-  cxxxiii, 
Lat  wisedom  ay  vnto  thy  will  be  lunyt.  1553  T.  WILSON 
Rhet.  (1580)  169  When  we  have  learned  usual  and  accustom- 
able  wordes  to  set  forthe  our  meanyng,  wee  ought  to  ioyne 
them  together  in  apt  order.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sle hinn c  i 
Cowm.  247  b,  That  they  ..  may  ioyne  theyr  prayers  with 
his,  that  is,  with  God  and  religion.  1604  E.  G[RIMSTOSK] 
tr.  D'Acosias  Hist.  Ind,  in.  xxii.  187  By  reason  of  continual! 
moisture  ioyned  to  the  heate  of  the  burning  Zone,  a  1626 
BACON  At*a/  Atl.  i$  That  King  also  still  desiring  to  joyn 
Humanity  and  Policy  together.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Utut. 
n.  xx.viii.  §  18  Two  Ideas  that  they  nave  been  accustom'd 
so  to  join  in  their  minds  as  to  substitute  one  for  the  other. 
1882  HIXSDALE  GarfieM $  Ednc.  \\.  248  The  disaster  that 
may  be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  citizen 
when  joined  to  corruption  and  fraud  in  the  suffrage. 

f  4.  To  put  (something)  to  another  thing  or 
things,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  or  number ;  to 
add,  annex  ;  to  add  in  contribution.  Obs, 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  1008  ^et  Ioyned  lohan  be  crysolyt, 
pe  sevenbe  gemme  in  fundament.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  ib,  loynynge  also  therto  the  goostly  exercysc- 
and  experyence  of  holy  fathers.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr, 
Nicholay's  Voy.  II.  ix.  42  b,  Terpandre  the  famous  Musltion, 
which  ioined  the  seventh  siring  to  the  quadricord.  1610 
SHAKS.  7Vw?/.  \.  ii.  231  Who,  with  a  Charme  ioynd  to  their 
suffred  labour  I  haue  left  asleep.  1645  USSHER  Kody  Div. 
(16471  411  Those  five  other  Sacraments  ..  joyned  by  the 
Papists,  are  superfluous.  1693  DRYDEN  Ju'-enal  Ded.  to 
Ld.  Dorset,  Obsolete  Words  may  then  be  laudably  reviv'd. . 
when  their  Obscurity  is  taken  away,  by  joy  ning  other  Words 
to  them,  which  clear  the  Sense.  1700  POPE  Ess,  Crit.  346 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

5.  To  bring  or  put  (persons,  troops,  etc.)  into 
one  body  or  company;   to  unite,   combine.     To 
join  forces,  fig.  to  combine  efforts. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidancs  Cotnin.  224  b,  That  he  myghte 
ioyne  the  munition  of  hys  brother,  .and  hys  owne  to  gether. 
1596  DALRY.MPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist.  Scot.  vui.  60  Tha  con- 
clude, and  propones  to  June  thair  forces  against  the  Erie 
Douglas.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  341  His  first.. is 
to  joyne  forces,  and  make  up  his  defects  of  pollicy  ..  by 
partaking  in  anothers  projects.  1715  VANBRUGH  Country 
Ho.  i.Wks.(Rtldg.)462'(2  Let's  join  companies.  1748  Ansorfs 
lroy.  n.  xi.  256  All  the  ships  being  joined,  the  Commodore 
made  a  signal  to  speak  with  their  Commanders. 

t  b.  reft.  To  attach  oneself  /a,  associate  oneself 
Tiv'M,  or  go  into  the  company*?/";  to  go  up  to.  Obs. 

13..  K.  All's.  4030  He  a  knyght  of  Grece  slowgh..And 
joined  him  us  among.  1382  WYCLIF  Acts  viii.  29  Come  to, 
and  ioyne  thee  to  this  chare,  a  1400-50  Alexander  1284 
He  . .  loynes  him  to  losaphat :  full  ioyles  he  rydes.  1600 
E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Conestaggio  167  Seeing  these  men.. to  flie,.. 
and  to  ioine  themselves  with  the  Governors  his  adversaries. 
1611  finu.E  Acts  viii.  29  Then  the  Spirit  saide  vnto  Philip, 
Goe  neere,  and  ioyne  thy  selfe  to  this  cnaret.  [So  1881  \  K.  V.  ..] 

6.  To  link  or  unite  (persons,  etc.  together,  or 
one  with  or  to  another)  in  marriage,  friendship,  or 
any  kind  of  association,  alliance,  or  relationship ; 
to  unite,  associate,  ally. 

1297  R.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  7257  Normandie  |*>ru  be  king  & 
|>oru  be  quene  engelond  lioyned  were  |x>  kundeliche  a>  in 
one  monnes  bond.  1340  Ayenb.  88  J>is  loue  and  bis  wylnynge 
bet  ioynej?  and  oneb  zuo  \>e  herte  to  god.  1362  LANGL.  P. 
/'/.  A.  n.  106  An  511"  be  lustise  wol  lugge  hire  to  l)e  loynet 
\\iih  Fals,  ^it  be-war  of  be  weddyng.  <i  1548  HALL  Citron.^ 
Hen,  K6s  Any  waie  or  meane  by  the  whiche  he  might  recon- 
cile and  ioyne  in  amitee  the  twoo  greate  and  mightie  kynges 
ofEnglandeand  of  Fraunci--.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.Cotn.  Prayer, 
M,itrimonyt  We  are  gathered  together  . .  to  ioyne  together 
this  man  and  this  woman  in  holy  matrimonie.  1611  I 
Matt.  xix.  6  What  therefore  God  hath  joyned  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder.  1678  WANLEV  ll\>ntf.  Lit,  tt'orld 
v.  i.  $  96.  468  'i  He  was  joined  Emperour  with  his  Father  in 
his  Fa tliers  life-time.  1719  YOI:NG  Rwcnge  iv.  i.  Wks.  1757 

II.  166  Life  is  the  desart,  life  the  solitude;  Death  joins  us 
to  the  great  majority.      1844  LIXCAKJI  Anglo-Sax.  Ck.  {1858! 
II.  xii.  226  With  these  learned  foreigners,  the  king  joined 
four  Anglo-Saxons. 

fb.  reft.  To   unite,   associate,   or   ally   oneself 
with,  to.;  to  enter  into  alliance.    Obs. 
J535  CoviiKHMi.  A' iW.  i,  10  Yf  there  shulde  ryse  vp  eny 
warre  agaynst  vs,  they  miyht  ioyne  them  selues  also  vnto 
cure  enemies,     a  1548  HALL  Chron,,  Hen.  II'  8  The   l>»-,t 
felowe  and  companion  that  a  man  in  atluersitie  can  ;. 
or  iuyiie  him  ?elf  withal.      1611  UIHI.K  /,;/£,•  \v.  15  He  went 
ami    mjiicil    Inm-.L'lf*;   to  a   t.'ili/;;ii   of  [hat    Countrey.      1642 


JOIN. 

ROGERS  Naaman  \\  Prone  to  joyne  themselves  purcl 
\vitli  God,  in  this  great  worke. 

II.  intr.  To  come   or  be  put   together  in  any 
kind  of  connexion  physical  or  immaterial. 

7.  To  come  or  be  brought  into  material  contact 
or  connexion ;  to  become   connected   or   fastened 
together;  to  combine,  unite  physically. 

c  1330  Art/t.  .V  .1/V>-/.  5426  Alle  the  other  com  after  tho, 
luinand  hi  hond  to  and  to.     1481  CAXTON  M\rr.  i.  xvii.  51 
Therfore  behoueth  us  to  Ioyne  to  ihe  erthe.     1530  l'\ 
592/2  The  ryver  of  Tames  begynneth  where  Ta^ic  an 
ioyne  togyther.      1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I'/,  n.  i.  io^See,  see, 
they  ioyne,  embrace,  and  seeme  to  kisse.     1615  t).  SAM-VS 
Trav.   101  Long  taild  (being  thicke  where  it  joyne:,  to  the 
body).     1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  />'.  ia  15  >  T\\o 

timber-beams,  joyning  angle-wise  under  it.  1639  T.  1  •: 
tr.  Catntts'  Mor.  Relat.  308  All  he  could  doe,  \\rt-.  tu  make 
the  Serpents  head  joyne  to  the  tayle,  I  meane,  make  the  first 
day  of  the  yeare  touch  the  last  without  borrowing.  1665 
Ih.»»KF  Microgr,  6  In  twisting  into  a  thread  they  joyn,  and 
lie  so  close  together,  as"to  lose  their  own,  and  destroy  each 
others  particular  reflections.  I774GOLDSM.  *\at.  Hint.  (1776 
VI.  198  The  female  joins  with  the  male,  as  is  asserted,  more 
liuinano,  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the  accesses  of  desire. 
1828  DISRAELI  C/tas.  I,  I.  iv.  90  Parallel  lines  can  no  more 
join  together  in  politics  than  in  geometry.  Mod.  collog. 
I  tried  to  fit  the  pieces  together,  but  they  wouldn't  join. 

8.  sKxpre>sing  the  resulting  condition.;  To  be  in 
contact ;  to  be  contiguous  or  adjacent ;  to  adjoin, 
t  Const.  tOj  upon,  with. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  4082  Under  the  brygge  there  is  :L 
Corven  clos,  joynand  queyntlyke.  ci3$°  Will,  /'-••. 
751  pat  preui  pleyng  place. .Ioyned  wel  iustly  to  iiK-lior.-, 
chamber,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  813  Here  1. 
loyneden  y-fere.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  307 
pey  havej>  ^rittene  celles  . .  bote  bey  joyuejt  al  to  gidres, 
c  1400  M AL'NDEV.  iRoxb.)  vi.  22  Araby .  aoynesapon  Ydumee. 
1480  CAXTON  Descr.  Brit.  21  Cornewayle  is  in  englond 
and  ioyneth  to  deuenshire.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xviii.  7 
lustus  . .  whose  house  ioyned  harde  to  the  sinagoge.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  Voy.  n.  xiii.  47  Two  sides 
are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  thyrd  ioyneth  vnto  the 
firme  land.  1632  LITHGOW  Trai'.  24  Whose  breadth  is 
narrow,  and  where  it  joyneth  with  both  seas,  it  is  but 
sixty  miles.  1781  S.  A.  PETERS  Hist.  Conn.  164  The  houses 
are.. well  built,  but,  as  I  have  observed  in  general  of  the 
towns  on  Connecticut,  do  not  join.  1796  MORSE  Amer. 
Ceog,  I,  443  It  joins  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Mctt.  <  >n  the  side  where  the  two  gardens  join. 

9.  Of    non-physical    contact :     f  a.    To    come 
close  together  in  time  ;  to  follow  or  precede  some- 
thing else  immediately.  Obs.     b.  To  come  together 
or  exist  together,  in  operation,  as  associated  quali- 
ties, etc. 

(-1400  Destr.  Troy  11882  The  last  loy  of  ioly  men  loynys 
withsorow.  IS93Q.  Euz.  \.r.Boet/t.  ii.met.vi,  37Ogrevous 
hap  whan  wicked  Sword  To  cruel  Venom  Joingnes.  1639 
S.  Du  VERGER  tr.  Camus'  Admir.  Events  53  The  condition 
of  a  souldiour,  and  that  of  a  merchant  are  not  used  tu 
joyne  together,  1697  DRYDEN  /Yrf.  Geoff,  iv.  713  Three 
flashes  of  blue  Light'ning  gave  the  sign  Of  Cov'nants  broke, 
three  peals  of  Thunder  join.  1709  POPE  Ess.  Crii.  361 
\Vhere  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join  (rime 
line].  1850  TKNNYSON  In  J\Ie»i.  xxxvi,  Tho'  truths  in  man- 
hood darkly  join. 

10.  f  a.  To  attach  oneself  to>  associate  oneself 
with  (=  5b).  Obs.     b.  Of  two  or  more:  To  come 
together,  come  into  company. 

a  1375  Joseph  Arim.  407  Hiderward  he  ioynes,  With  sixti 
bousent.  of  clene  men  of  Amies,  And  Fifti  bousend  fot-men, 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  512  His  comaundment  to  kepc  sho  hii 
course  held,  and  loynet  by  lason  Justly  to  sit.     n  1548  MALL 
c7;7-tj«.,  Hen.  \7  50  His  hor.smen.  -to  ioyne  with  him  aj 
the  rereward  of  Fraunce.     1600  E.  BLOUKT  tr.  Catted. 
255  That  such  as  followed  the  kings  panic  . .  n,l-l:: 
with  them.     1679  PENN  Addr.  Prot.  \\.  87  Philip  joynM  M 
him  and  askt  him,  If  he  understood  what  he  read?     1706 
PHILLIPS,    To   Joynt   to  . .  come  together,  to  agree.      1855 
MACAILAY  Hist,  /!//,?•  xviii.  IV.  235  These  orders  had  been 

f'veti  before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and 
nglish  fleets  had  joined. 

1 11.  Astro!.  To  come  into  conjunction.  Also 
pass.  To  be  in  conjunction.  See  CONJUNCTION  3. 

£1391  CHAUCER  Astrol.  n.  §  4  And  that  he  be  nat 
jin id  ne  combust,  ne  ioigned  with  no  shrtwe  in  the 
signe.     1509  HAWFS  Past.  Pleas,  xxxm.   'Percy  Soc. )   101 
Whan  clere  Diana  joyned  with  Mercury,  The  crystal! 
and  assured   firmament  Were  all  depured.     1697  L); 
l'h\r.  Gcorg.  i.  460  Observe  the  starry  Signs,  Where  Saturn 
houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins. 

12.  To  come   together  or  meet  in  conflict;   to 
engage  in  conflict,  encounter.  ?  Obs. 

13..  Gnu>.  <r  Gr,  A'nt.  97  Ober  sum  segg  h> 
s,um  siker  kny^t,  To  Ioyne  wyth  hym  in  inkling  in  loparde 
t-j  lay.     (  1400  Destr.  1  ray  12965  pat  he  might  ryde  \\ith 
bat  Urest  &  his  ranke  oste,  To  loyne  with   I. 
vniust  werkes.     1530  PALSGR.  593/1  Thoughe  he  be  called 
never  so  peryllous,  I  dare  joyne  with  hym.     1560  DA 
Sleidanei  Comm.  82  b,  When  both  armies  were  ready  t.» 
ioyne  in  battel.     1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //',  i.  ii.  233   I 
you  pray.. that  our  Armies  ioyn  not  in  a  hot  day.     1600 
E.  BLOUMT  tr.  Conestaggio  289  The  cap_tnin«   with 
dexteritie  to  avoide  ihe  shotte,  ioyned  with  them  to 
the  prooe,  and  boorded  the  galHon.     X7ia-i4 
Lock  in.  29  Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  ai 
join. 

13.  To  enter  into  association  or  alliance,  to  com- 
bine in  action  or  purpose  (  =  6  b). 

13. .  E.  E,  Altit.  P.  1J.  726  Schal  bay  falle  in  be  faute  bat 
|      j.,yn<-   to  K  :    her  iuise  to 

haue?     1563  Wixv-:i   Four  Scoir  Tine  Qitfit.   Wks.  1888 
I.   n6  We  will  nocht  only  nocht  iwne  with  \ 
in   i. -ligiomv.bot  aluterlie  fle  ;our  cumpanie.      1581 

..   (1887)   34,    I    do   thinke   that   all    my 
I'.iuiitn-ynir.-n  will  ioyne  with  in--.  LIII^  allow  their  ur 
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the  \>r,  ,.f  their  k  1613  I'!  ,,  HAS  nieriui. 

used  tu  robbe  the  SpWUHKU.      1745  - 

I  l;,.n    ov.a  security  will   aV.\.  .  .tl,   ,[,,1 

b.  with  const.    To  associate  oneself  or  take  part 
/'«  an  action,  or  to  do  something. 

.  '560   ''  -"its   Camm.   39  Dc-»>Ting   them  to 

luyne    with    hym   m   deputation.      1584    PUWKI.L   Ll,y,fs 
Cmtnam  1  he  princes  to  ioine  in  their  uiterprisi-     1671  < 
I;K  Camp.  Temple  (1702)  36  The  People  vocally  joyned 
m   ihe  Hymns  and  Psalms.      1711   >;.  Xim 

r  2  He  makes  it  his  business  to  join  in  Conversation  with 
Envious  Men.  1815  SIIEU.KV  Demon  a/  World  i.  2,8  The 
elements  of  all  that  human  thought  fan  frame  of  lovely  or 
sublime,  did  join  To  rear  the  fabric  of  the  fane.  1896  Lm 
rimes  K,-f.  I.XXIII.  689  j  Hi-. .insisted  that  S.  Lord  .. 
must  join  in  the  conveyance  to  him. 

c.  also    absol.   to  join    in    (the    action    being 
understood  from  the  context). 

1785  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  f,  Writing! (\%-p)  III. 
451  1  he  government  joins  in  and  agrees  to  the  depro -; 
Mod.  Some  of  them  were  singing.     Presently  other  voices 
joined  in. 

III.  trans.  To  form  (a  resulting  whole)  by  the 
combination  of  parts. 

14.  To  construct  or  compose  (a  whole)  by  put- 
ting parts  together ;  esp.  to  make  (wooden  furniture, 
etc.)  in  this  way,  as  a  JOIXEK  vsee  also  Jmxi 

In  quot.  c  1400,  To  unite  the  edges  of  (a  wound  in 
order  to  healing ;  in  quot.  c  1386,  To  compound  a 
word).  Obs.  exc.  in  phrases. :  see  n. 

c  1340  Cursor  31.  21270  (Fairf.)  pe  qu[hlelis  ar  ioyned  with 
mani  a  dowle.  c  1386  CHAUCKK  Sec.  Nun's  T.  95  Cecile, 
as  I  writen  fynde,  Is  ioyned  by  a  manere  conioynynge  Of 
heuene  and  Ha.  ,M4OO-so  Alexander  4458  For  iolite  of 
lupiter  ;e  loyen  vp  templis.  1:1400  Lax/roue's  Cirurg.  34 
Brynge  >e  parties  of  [>e  wounde  togideris,  (>at  it  may  be 
weel  ioyned.  1530  PALSGR.  316/2  Joyned  as  a  stole  or  any 
other  thynge  is  by  the  joynerscrafte.  1600  SIIAKS.  A.  Y.L. 
III.  ill.  88  This  fellow  wil  but  ioyne  you  together,  as  they 
ioyne  Wainscot. 

IV.  trans.  To  come  into  contact,  contiguity, 
company,  or  union  with,    ellipt.  im  join  oneself  to 

?  b  ,join  to  (loa). 

15.  To  come  or  go  into  local  contact  or  associa- 
tion with ;  to  go  to  and  accompany  (a  person   ; 
to  come  to  and  take  up  one's  post  in  (one's  regi- 
ment, ship,  or  the  like). 

1713  STEELE  Englhhm.  No.  29.  186  A  young  Fellow  joyns 
us  from  _t 'other  End  of  the  Room.  1748  Ansfu's  \'oy.  u. 


brig.  1838  LYTTON  Alice  i.  iii,  Then  she  joined  her  mother 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  at  breakfast.  1838  THIHWALL  Greece  II. 
83  Here  _they  seem  to  have  been  joined  by  other  fugitives 
and  soldiers  of  fortune. 

b.  To   associate  or   ally   oneself  with,    attach 
oneself    to,   take    part    with    (a    person,    party, 
etc.) ;    to  become  a  member  or  associate  of  (a 
society,  staff  of  workers,  etc.) ;  to  take  part  with 
another  or  others  in  (an  action). 

To  join  tlie  (great  or  silent)  majority,  to  die :  see 
MAJORITY. 

1714  GAY  Trivia  in.  70  Injur'd  Tenants  Joyn  the  Hunters' 
Cries.  1738  POPE  Efil.  Sat.  ii.  41  Or,  if  a  Court  or  Country's 
made  a  job,  Go  drench  a  Pick-pocket,  and  join  the  Mob. 
1781  COVVPER  Hope  741  Rocks,  groves,  and  streams,  must 
join  him  in  his  praise.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  23 
1 .  .promise . .  to  join  the  other  bishops  in  all  that  they  shall 
decide  in  conformity  with  the  canon  law.  1860  TYNDALI. 
Gtac.  I.  xxiii.  164  He  ..  asked  me  whether  I  would  join  him 
in  an  ascent  of  the  Dom.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  v.  §  i.  220 
The  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip's  army. 
Mod,  Ten  new  members  have  joined  the  society.  How 
long  is  it  since  he  joined  your  staff!  Many  converts  have 
joined  the  church. 

c.  absol.  (in  sense  a  or  b). 

1844  LKVKR  T,  Burke  \\i,  When  do  you  join  ? — where  is 
your  regiment?  1806  n.tily  Ne-.t-'s  28  Dec.  6/3  An  old 
convict  was  brought  in  whilst  we  were  there.  He  had  only 
'joined'  that  day.  .Wait.  Is  he  a  member  of  our  society? 
When  did  he  join? 

16.  Of  a  thing  :  a.  To  become  or  be  connected 
or  continuous  with  (something  else) ;  b.  to  be 
adjacent  to,  to  adjoin. 

1701  ADDISON  Dial.  .Medals  (1727)82  The  two  hands  that 
joyn  one  another  are  Emblems  of  Fidelity.  1837  SIR  F. 
PALGKAVE  Merch.  4-  Friar  (1844)  90  The  bare-worn  places 
join  one  another,  all  the  grass  between  them  is  destroyed. 
1855  TENNYSON  Brook  48,  I  chatter,  chatter,  as  1  flow  To 
join  the  brimming  river.  1860  TVNDALL  Gtac.  I.  viii.  57 
A  rivulet  . .  was  joined  by  the  stream  whose  track  I  had 
pursued.  tMod.  The  Cherwell  joins  the  Thames  just  below 
Oxford.  His  land  joins  mine. 

V.  Phrases,  from  prec.  senses. 

1 17.  To  join  action  :  To  enter  upon  a  debate 
or  dispute.  Obs. 

1588  GREENE  Pcritnedes  D  iij,  Perymides  hearing  his  wife 
to  alledge  such  sound  reasons  for  Gamsters,  thought  to 
ioyne  action  with  her  in  this  manner.  You  resemble  wife 
those  subtill  Lawyers,  that  onely  alledge  that  clause  in 
their  euidencc,  which  best  serues  for  the  proofe  of  their  plea. 

18.  To  join  battle  (formerly  also  the  battle} :  to 
come  together,  as  opposing  forces,  and  begin 
a  battle  (cf.  sense  12) ;  to  enter  upon  a  battle,  or 
(,_fig.)  a  contest  of  any  kind. 
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145.5  Halite  •  >/'  .\t.  Alfrans  in  l\ist.>,i  /.,.,/    I 

1539  I'm: 

Nracl  was  put  to  the  worse.     _  ,   .  |n  ,he  vii' 

Ue  was  ioyned.      1605  CAMDEN   Hem.    19, 
11   with    Harold. 


•-'.'.  li.  II.  iv.  i 


armies  were  on  the  point  of  juiniti^  battle. 

t  b.  ititr.  said  of  the  battle.   OAr. 
c  1650  Karles  of  Cluster  182  in  Kurniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  280 
vpon    the   plum   before   the    towne,    the    battell    Ioyned 


1 1  ence  t  Joined  pfl.  a. 

c  X47S  Partcttay  5145  To  go  and  do  ioyned  pennaunce. 

Join-,  the  verb-stem  used  in  combination,  as  in 
tjoin-hand  sb.,  cursive  handwriting,  JOINI.MJ- 
IIAND;  whence  tjoin-hand  v.  i/iir.,  to  write 
'join-hand'  ;  t  join-work,  work  of  joining,  opera- 
tion of  combining  (obs.}. 

01652  BROME  Queen  tj  Cone.  iv.  iii.  \Vks.   1873  II.  88, 
3.  Girl.   Pray  shall  I  have  a  *Joyn*hand  Copy  next?     /.';//. 
No  child,   you   must    not  Joyii-linnd    yet.     1711   AD: 
Sped.  No.  7  P  i  A  little  Boy.  .told  her,  that  he  was  to  go 
into  Join-hand  on  Thursday.     1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
(1834)  II.  75  The  four  elements  ..  by  their  different  < 
mixtures  produce  other  secondary  elements,  . .  which  being    I 
mingled,  .generate  all  the  grosser  bodies..  Ky  this  wonderful 
"join-work  the  stores  of  nature  arc  supplied. 

Joinable  (d,5oi'nab'l\  a.  rare-",  [a.  OF. 
joignable,  in  I5th  c.  joinnaln'e,  f.  joindrc.  to  JOIN  : 
see  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  joined. 

1483  Cntli,  Anft.  199/2  Iuneabylle,./K>/^i'My.i-. 


yn. 

19.    To  join  han-.i  a.  lit.  (a)  To  fold 

or  clasp  OIK'S  hands  together  ;  (6)  of  two  persons, 
To  grasp  each  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  token  of 
amity,  or  spec,  of  marriage;  {<•}  of  a  third  person 
(e.g.  the  priest  officiating  at  marriage;,  To  cause 
two  persons  to  grasp  each  other's  hand. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  761  Eche  forgave 
other,  and  ioyned  their  hands  together,  when.. their  hartes 
were  farre  a  sunder.  1548-9  (Alar.)  lit.  Com.  Prayer 
Matrimony,  Then  shal  the  prieste  ioyne  theyr  ryght  handes 
together,  and  say  :  Those  whome  god  hath  ioyned  together  : 
let  no  man  put  a  sundre.  1595  SHAKS.  John  it.  i.  532  If 
th.m  be  pleas'd  withall,  Command  thy  sonne  and  daughter 
to  ioyne  hands.  1613  PLRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  532  His 
hands  ioyned  in  a  praying  gesture.  1817  COLERIDGE  Sioyt. 
Ltavet,  rlir.-c  Gra-vs,  When  the  Vicar  joined  their  hands 
1 1835  MRS  HKMANS  I'utalCain  50  And  men. .In  friendship 
joined  their  hands.  1861  J.  EDMONU  Children' t  Church 
at  Home  iv.  60  The  bridegroom  and  bride  joined  hands. 

b-  fig-  (J-  hands, j.  hand  in  hand / :  To  associate, 
to  combine  in  some  action  or  enterprise  ;  to  enter 
into  alliance  for  some  particular  end. 

1598  FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.  i  May  it  please  your 
Honors  to  ioyne  hand  in  hand.    1603  KSOLLES  Hist.  Turks 
626  Most  part  of  Graecia  . .  readie  to  have  rebelled  and 
ioyned  hands  with  the  Christians.     1713  S.  PVCROTT  Brief 
Ki:,;.  Free-Milk.  35  The  former  argue.. The  latter  urge.. So    I 
that  one  wou'd  think  they  had  join'd  Hands.     1886   '< 
I.VSN  LINTON  /'.  Carau  xx,  A  banker  . .  who  joins  hands 
with  the  lawyer  in  his  ruin  of  thousands. 

20.  To  join  issue  (.\join  in  issue') :   see  ISSUE 
sb.  13.     Also  elliptically  to  join. 

1631  MASSINCER  City  Madam  in.  ii.  There  Sir  I  joyn  with 
you.  A  due  decorum  must  be  kept,  the  Court  Distinguished 
from  the  City. 

21.  With  various  objects,  expressing  the  result 
or  the  nature  of  the  joining  :  as  to  join  t  affinity, 
company,  concert,  t  encounter,  t  unity,  etc. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13831  The  coniunctoun  vniust  is  loynit 
vs  betwene.  1593  Tell-TrotKs  N.  )'.  Gift  8  To  joyne 
unity  with  the  whole  world.  1611  BIBLE  2  Chron.  xviii.  i 
lehoshapbat . .  ioyned  affinitie  with  Ahab.  1631  LITHCOW 
Trai:  viit.  364  Who  intending  to  visit  Fez,  joyned  company 
with  me,  1738  WESLEV  Ps.  civ.  iv.  x,  'Till  with  my  Song 
the  list'ning  World  Join  Concert.  1859  REEVE  Brittany  ; 
235  At  St.  Malo,  we  joined  company,  quite  accidentally. 

t  Join,  v.2  Obs.  [Aphetic  for  ajoyne  ( ADJOIN 
v.  f ),  for  ENJOIN.] 

1.  trans.  To  enjoin  or  impose  (penance,  a  task, 
etc.)  upon  a  person.     Const,  to  (the  person),  or 
with  simple  dative.  =  ENJOIN  i. 

1303  R.  BHUNNE  Handl.  Synnc  11782  Blelyche  in  penaunce 
for  to  do  Alle  bat  he  toyneb  be  vnto.  1432-50  tr.  Hidden  I 
(Rolls)  VII.  291.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  112  bat  makyth  a  man 
np}t  gladly  to  do  penaunce  bat  be  preest  ioyneth  hym.  1518 
TIN-DALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  Wks.  (1573)  155  They  ioyne  them 
penaunce,  as  they  call  it. 

2.  To    enjoin    or    charge    (a    person)    to    (the 
task),  or  with  inf.  or  snbord.  clause;   rarely  with 
complement  (quot.  c  1400^.  =  ENJOIN  2  c,  e. 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  877  Who  Ioyned  be  be  Iostys> 
iapez  to  blame,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2355  First,  I  ioigne  the,  : 
here  in  penaunce,— That  ..  Thou  set  thy  thought  in  thy 
loving  To  last  withouten  repenting,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la 
iS68)  52  And  they  that  dede  the  dede  were  ioyned  to 
penaunce.  1563  LORD  J.  GRAY  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  it. 
II.  -'73,  I  wolde  I  were  the  Queenes  Confessor  this  Lent, 
that  I  might  joine  her  in  pennaunce  to  forgeveand  forget. 
1563  Homilies  n.  On  Kofat.  Week  in,  Remember  . .  your 
duetie  of  thankes. .  .Stil  ioyne  your  selfe  to  continue  in 
thankes  geuinge. 


JOINER. 

Joinant  -  ioynant, 

'umt.iunant.iji  Joinant.  fa.  i 

MM 

1.  Adjo 

i  ijMCiMi-ciH  A"*/ 
loynant    -  „   wa|.     1<4?.rt 

i  to  Ihe  keide  < 
<5.    //«•/-. 
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Joinder    djomdaj).     [a.  K.  jnndrt  to  Ji.ix 
•   taken  subst.]     The  act  of  ioinini;  •  con- 

junctinn,  i: 

,  I6o!  •  '•  "«o  A  Contract  of  eternall 

iSu  i ?*     '  c°"''."» '<•,>'>'  mu"»"  iov 

iBIk  J.  bHAIUAM  ft 

.•-.    . 

1  he  reason  ,A 
mbjiM : 

b.  j/,v.  in  /ar..,  in  various  connexions:  sc< 

1607  COWKLL  Interpr.,  loynde, 
a  suite  or  action  against  another.    1768  I 
II  I.  XXI.  315  Upon  either  a  gei> 
the  opposite  party  avers  it  to  be  sufficient 
joinder  in  demurrer,  and  then  the  pan 
point  of  law.    1848  WHARTON /.„;,.  Lex.,  Joi,..,. 
;•";"  <*t-     "8*3      /.I1,  (ed.  7)5. v.  fa, tie 

Judicature  Act,  1875,  Ord.  XVI.,  has  made  very  h 
visions  as  to  the  joinder  of  parties  and  the  cotuequei 
misjomder  and  nonjoinder.     1875  Rules  Sufr, . 
xxi,  Such  joinder  of  issue  shall  operate  a»  a  dt; 
material  allegation  i.l 

Joined  />/.  a.i    [f.  JOIN  v.'  +  -u.i.j 

1.  Put  together,  connected,  combined,  united,  etc.  : 
see  the  verb. 

1483  Calk.  Angl.  199 '2  luned,  cmiunitus.  1704  Aef.fr 
i  Canterbury ^15  Aug.  in  Lontt.  Gaz.  No.  4047  2  The  Joyn'd' 
forces  of  \  our  Majesty's  Enemies.  1741  RICHARDSON 
Pamela  IV.  201  Pointing  to  the  Backs  of  three  I 
which  I  had  placed  in  a  join'd  Row.  1885  Atkenxum 
2i  Mar.  375/3  A  new  shorthand,  with  joined  vowels. 

2.  Put   together,   as   a   whole ;   constructed   by 
joining  the  parts;  spec,  of  furniture,  etc.,  Made  by 
a  joiner,  t  Obs.   Joined  stool :  see  JOINT-STOOL. 

1434  [see  JOINT-STOOL  i].  1510  SIR  R.  ELYOT  mil  in 
T.  Llyofs  Gm>.  (1883)  I.  App.  A.  312  A]  my  beddyng  and 
naprye  ,  except  my  ioyned  piesse.  1560  Trinity  Coll. 
Ini:  in  \Vilhs  &  Clark  Camtndge  (1886)  III.  36.  Item  • 
Joyned  trusties  vnder  the  highe  table.  Item  a  joynid  Chare 
for  the  maister.  1588  (CiV/in  Tr.i 

Soc.  X.  41  One  coverlet!  one  blanckctt  and  also  one  ioyned 
bedstead.  1699  DAMMED  l-'oy.  II.  62  In  laying  on  the  lack 
upon  good  and  fine  joyned  work  they  frequently  spoil  the 
joynts(^edges,  or  corners  of  drawers  of  cabinets. 

3.  That  has  joined,  or  become  a  member  of,  some 
society ;  received  into  membership. 

1849  C.  BRONTE  Shirley  viii.  1 10  Praise  God  ! . .  I'm  a  joined 
Methody  !  1889  Tablet  2  Nov.  691  A  'joined  member'  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society. 

t  Joined,  ///.  a?  :  see  JOIN  v.*,  to  enjoin. 
Joiner  (dsoi'nai),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  ioynour, 
-or,  -ar,  5  ionyowre,  ionour,  iunour  ,  =,-- 
ioyner,  (6  ioigner  ,  (>-•  ioiner,  ;-S  joyner.'  ;- 
joiner.  [ME.  ioynour,  a.  AF.  joignour,  OF. 
Joigneor.  (.  joigner  to  JOIN  :  subseq.  conformed  to 
agent -nouns  in  -er  :  see  -UK,  -EK1.] 

1.  One  who  joins,  connects,  unites:  see  JOIN  v  >. 
1483  Cat't.  Angl.  199  2  A  Ionour,  junctor, .  .confedet 

'5°3  HAWES  Examp.  V'irt.  xin.  viii,  O  io>Tier  of  venue  and 
well  of  vnyte.     a  1619  FOTHLKBV  Atheom.  n.  i.  §  8  Some. 
Houseu  rights ;  some,  Shipwrights;  ..  some,  the  ioyners  of 
smaller  workcs.  1643  C.  VERNON  Consid.  Excheet.  38  Tin  : 
Deputy  Chamberlaints,  being  Joyners  of  the  Tallies. 

2.  A  cral'.sman  whose  occupation  it  is  to  construct 
things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood ;  a  worker  in  wood 
who  does  lighter  and  more  ornamental  work  than 
that  of  a  carpenter,  as  the  construction  of  the  furni- 
ture and  fittings  of  a  house,  ship,  etc. 


1386  Fat.  Roil  Q  Rick,  /I,  \.  memb.  3.  10  Jan.,  Joynour. 
1412-20  I.VDG.  Ckr.'tt.  J'r,'-,  ii.  xi,  For  Ct-he  c.irucr  anti 
curious  ioyner.  1428  E.  /,".  ll'ilt's  82  Y  be-quethe  to  lohn 
Hcwet,  loynour,  my  cosyn  ,  vjj.  viiji/.  15.-; 

//,  c.  2  Vhing  any  of  the  niUlene->  . .  ot" 
joigners,  or  coupars.  1563  .SHL-T  K  A  r.hit.  \  \ 
brodcrers,  Caniers,  loynars,  Glassyers.  1640  FI.I  I.KR 


Comm.  43  The  worksliops.  .of  joiners  and  <.abinet 

b.  In  possessive  case,  denoting  tools  used  specially 
by  joiners  :  see  quot.  1875.    Joititrs  work 
work  or  occupation  of  a  joiner ;    (b}  woodwork 
made  by  a  joiner. 

1530    PALSGR.    234  i-    loyners    worke,   tnfxvstrit'.      1647 
•  N  Hist.  Kef',  i.  §  199  Inclosing  it  with  a  Kail  uf 

• 

Joiner'.-.  I  -,ised  of  a  platform  or  lop,  .supported 

by  four  substantial  legs  [etc.J.     1825  J.  NKHOI.S*^ 
Mechanic  582  Rebates  are  also  used  for  ornamenting  mould- 
ings, and  for  many  other  purpose*,  in  joinc  >'  mrork.     1874 

MlCKLETHWAITE   Mod.  Par,  C/ltirt'ifS    130    Englii^i 

work  of  the  fifteenth  century.     1875  Ksn 

1217/1    Joiner's-chisel  ..  Joiner 'b-clamp  ..  Joiner's-gage  .. 

Joiner's-plane. 

3.  trans/.  A  machine  for  doing  various  kinds  of 
work  in  wood. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Dt\f 

4.  Comb,  joiner-work  —joiner  $  work  :  sec  2  b. 
(In  quot.  1875^.) 
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JOINEB. 

1561   in   Cur  £ng.    Home  (iSoil    ifi   ua.'c.    IIurTct 
of  joyner  woike.    '1875  LOWKLI.  II  ts.  11890    IV.  j=,j  There 

.car  being  fine  ;  but  the  da  \ 
part  is  mere  joiner-work.      1893  EARL  DuHMOH  I'amirs  I. 

278,  i  1  the  joiner-work;    the  patterns  ..  were 

hinese. 

Hence  Joi'ner  v.  ittir.,todo  the  work  of  a  joiner ; 

Joi  nerinff,  the  work  of  a  joiner,  or  a  piece  of  this. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  x.    183  They  are    twenty-four 

million^,  .weaving. delving,  .joinenng.   1884 Manch.  E.\ant. 

[He]  had  a  workshop  whereto  he  did  c 
:  and  joinerin:,r.     1888  Pall  Mail  G.  24  May  2/1  We 
found  them  bu>y  jointuring   in  a  room  in  \vhich,  save  for 
the  warder,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
i  loners  were  not  ordinary  carpenters. 
Joinery  .d.-joi-nmi  I.  [f.  JUIXEK  +  -V:':  see -KHY.J 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  joiner ;  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  furniture,  fittings,  etc. ;  also  cotur. 
such  articles  collectively  ;  things  made  by  a  joiner. 

1678  MOXON  .I/cV/;.  Ejcerc.  iv.  (1633'  I.  59  Joynery  is  an  Art 

.il  whereby  several  Pieces  of  Wooci  are  so  fitted  and 

joyned  together  by  straight  Lines,  Squares,  Miters  or  any 

Bevel,  that  they  shall  seem  one  tntire  Piece,  c  1693  J.  M I LLEK 

Dt'S'.r.  AVif  York  11843)  31  The  trades  of  joinery,  carpentry, 

nry.     1794  STEDMAN  Surinam  (1813)    II.  -\.\viii.   347 

IN  cupboards,  lockers,  and  all  sorts  of  joinery.     1879 

Casselts    Tc'chn.   Educ.  ill.   183    The    higher   branches   of 

joinery  approach  cabinet-making  and  wood-carving. 

2.  transf.  andyfj'.   Work  analogous  to  that  of  a 
joiner;  the  process  or  product  of  joining  or  fitting 
parts  together. 

1774  BUKKE  Sp.  Amer.  Taxation  Wks.  1880  I.  425  Lord 
Chatham  . .  made  an  administration,  so  checkered  and 
speckled;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented.  1826  .Miss  MITFOKD  Village  Ser.  it.  (1863)  317 
That  hideous  piece  of  female  joinery,  a  patch-work  coun- 
terpane. 1828  CARLVLF.  Misc.,  Goethe  11872)  I.  rS6  Mind., 
reasoned  of  as. .some  curious  piece  of  logical  joinery. 

3.  altrib. 

1727  BRADLF.V  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Frames,  Wooden  Joinery 
Work  of  a  triangular  Form.  1875  Carpentry  q  Join.  106 
Gloucester,  in  which  town  were  then  steam  joinery  works. 

Join-hand :  see  JOIN-. 

Joining  (d  Jjornin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JOIN  v.l  +  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  JOIN,  or  the  fact  of  being 
joined,     a.  Connexion,  combination,  union. 

1398  TREVISA  B,irt!i.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xix.  (Bodl.  MS.)  172 
b,  i  Glew  . .  is  good  to  loynynge  of  schippis.  154°  Act  32 
Hut.  /•'///,  c.  30  §  i  loynyng  of  issues,  and  other  plead- 
ynges.  1620  T.  GRANGER  Div.  Logike  178  Syntaxis  is  a 
part  of  Grammar,  that  teacheth  the  true  joyning  of  words 
together.  1726  LEONI  Aloerti's  Archil.  I.  9/2  The  joyning 
of  those  two  Arches,  intersecting  each  other,  makes  an  Angle. 
1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Aristocracy  Wks.  tBohn)  11.77 
Time  and  law  have  made  tiie  joining  and  moulding  perfect. 

b.  The  action  of  coming  together  in  conflict ; 
engagement,  encounter,     ^•-.o  joining  of  battle. 

c  1400  Rffiulaml  'V  O.  454  Thies  kene  knyghtis  to-gedir 
gan  glide,. .  thcyre  loynynge  was  so  harde  that  tyde.  1549 
Cow//.  Scot.  To  Rdr.  14  Befor  the  iunyng  of  ane  baltel. 
1613  I'UKCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  352  That  his  soukliers 
should  in  the  first  ioyning  with  the  enemie  sing  certaine 
Hymnes.  1618  BOLTON  Flows  II.  vi.  (1636)  96  An  huge 
earthquake  at  the  joyning  of  the  battels.. had  forewarned 
our  rash  General  of  the  event 

c.  The  occupation  or  work  of  a  joiner  ;  joinery. 
1680  MOXON*  Mech.  Fxerc.  xi.  §  3  (1683)  I.  193  The  Office 

of  Smoothing  Plains  in  Joyning  and  Carpentry. 

2.  qaaa-tontr,  a.  An  instance  of  such  action  or 
state  ;  the  place  where  two  things  or  parts  of  some- 
thing join  or  are  joined  ;  a  junction,  joint. 

1383  WYCLIF  Col.  ii.  19  Al  the  body  by  bondis  and  ioyn- 
yngis  to  gidere  vndinnynistrid  and  maad.  1483  Catk. 
An^l.  iw  2  A  lunynge,  compages,  compago,  iunctura. 
1530  PALSGR.  235/1  Ioyning  of  hordes,  joinctun.  1611  BIBLE 
i  Chron.  xxii.  3  Dauid  prepared  yron  ..  for  the  nailes  for 
the  doores  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  ioynings.  1764  REID 
Inquiry  vi.  §  22  (1801)  395  In  the  steeple.. the  joinings  of 
the  stones  are  clearly  perceptible.  1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS 
Paint.  149  These  joinings  are  unavoidable  :  these  divisions 
.  .are  among  the  tests  of  fresco  painting  properly  so  called. 
b.  Something  that  joins  or  connects  two  things ; 
a  piece  forming  a  junction. 

r  1384  CHAUCER  //.  Fame  in.  97  Eke  the  halle  and  eueiy 
boure,  Wythouten  peces  or  ioynynges.  1816  KIHBY  &  Si'. 
F.::!,nitol.  (1843'  .'•.  V*  Each  group  connected  with  those 
next  it  by  slight  joinings  of  wax. 

3.  attrib.  or  Comb.,  as  joining-place  (in  quot. 
—  place  for  joining  battle) ;    f  joining-work  — 

joiner's  work  :  see  JOI.XER  2  b. 

1513  DOUGLAS  .-Ends  x.  viii.  47  Formast  he  bownys  to 
the  ioynyng  place.  1562  Richmond  H'ills  >,  /;«/.  (Surtecs 
1853)  *^2  One  counter  of  joynyng  work. 

Joining,  ppl.  a.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -INC,  2.] 

1.  That  joins;  connecting,  uniting,  itc. 

1483   <:,<//i.    Aiif-l.    199/2    lunynge,   coniungcns.      a  1631 
mi  (i6;o)  60  Our  hopes  joyning   blisse.     1885 
•iii's  Proj.  Geam.  13  Produce  the  joining 
line  to  cut  01  in  /'. 

2.  Adjoining,  adjacent,  contiguous  :  see  JOIN  v.  8. 
Xow  i  are  or  Obs. 

<-  1385  CHAL-CER  L.  C.  IV.  1962  (Ariadne)  The  tour  ..  Was 

the  wal  to  a  foreync.    1530-77  H.  RHODES  Bk. 

.\  :tr:i,re  in  Bated  Ilk.  67  Other  that  syt  ioyning  by  them. 

itltMarlfwe",  Faust.  1228, 1  have  a  castle  joining  near  these 

i?47  Mi-s.   Ui  LASV  Life  i,  Corr.  (1861)  II    473  A 

pretty  field,  .joining  to  my  garden.     1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr. 

I/  It.  Jrnls.  (18721  I.  10  The  Tuilerics  joining  to  the  Louvre. 

t  Joining-hand.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.  or  adj.  + 
HmD.fi.  16.]  Handwriting  in  which  the  successive 
letters  of  each  word  are  joined ;  cursive  writing. 
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1583  HOLLVBAND  Catupo  di  Fic-r  339  First  I  will  write  you, 

I  'hen  ^yll.iUcs  :  Then  ioyning  hande.    1612  BKINSLEY 

I. ltd.  Lit.  31  Vnder  tliem  both  a  line  or  two  of  ioyning 

hand.    1809-12  MAK.  EDGEWORTH  Mad.  dc  Flcury  xi,  The 

youngest,  .had  but  just  begun  to  learn  joining-hand. 

t  Joi'ningly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  JOINING///,  a.  + 
-LY  -'.]  In  the  way  of  junction  or  connexion,  jointly, 
unitedly  ;  in  the  way  of  contiguity,  adjacently. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyj Marinade  11.  xvii.  (1869)  81  Hadde  j  not 
yit  lerned  that  thou  and  Rude  entendement  weren  oon  ioyn- 
ingeliche  [F.  cotiioynctcmcnt].     1569  J.  HEYWOOU  /'• 
Epigr.  (1867)99  We  two  hauyng.. Dwelt  wall  to  wall,  so 
ioygninglie  That  whispering  soundeth  thiough  welny. 

t Joi-npee,  joynpee,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  K. 
joint  joined  +//«.'.  pied  foot.]  With  the  feet  joined 
or  put  close  together. 

i- 1430  I'ilgr.  Ly}  Manhodt  iv.  ix.  (1869)  180,  I  strogle  and 
I    lepe  diches  joynpee  \Us  piez  ioincts\. 

Join  stool  (joy  ne  sloole]  :  see  JOINT-STOOL. 

Joint  (dz,oint),  sb.  Forms  :  3-7  ioynt,  4-6 
ioynte,  iointe,  (ioynot(e,  5  geynt(t)e,  iuynt, 
iunte,  ionte,  yonte,  yuncte,  6-7  ioinct,  ioint, 
7  jonot,  8  Sc.  junt),  7-  joint,  [a.  OK.  joint  and 
jointe,  sb.  use  oi joint,  -le  (•.—L.jutictitiii.juncta'), 
pa.  pple.  oijoiujre  to  join.] 

I.  The  place  or  part  at  which  two  things  or 
parts  are  joined  or  fitted  together ;  a  junction. 

1.  An  arrangement,  structure,  or  mechanism  in  an 
animal  body,  whereby  two  bones  (or  corresponding 
parts  of  an  invertebrate  animal)  are  fitted  together, 
either  rigidly,  or  («/.)  so  as  to  move  upon  one 
another;  an  articulation. 

c  1290  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  i86'42  Euerech  Ioynt  and  senue. 
1388  WYCLIF  Dan.  x.  16  My  ioynctis  ben  vnknit.  c  1400 
Lajifrancs  Cirurg.  19  In  bringyng  to  her  placis  ioyntis  bat 
ben  oute.  1411  tr.  Sccreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prhi.  227  Tho 
men  whych  haue  the  neke  wel  dystyncted  by  his  yontes. 
c  1460  Townchy  Myst.  xxiii.  307  It  will  breke  ilk  ionte  in 
hym.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  A'me  fita.  (Arb.)  15  There  be 
some  men  which  thincke  that  Elephantes  haue  no  ioytitcs 
in  theyr  legges.  1582  STANYHURST  /Ends  in.  (Arb.)  75  A 
cold  sweat  saltish  through  my  ioynctes  fiercely  dyd  enter. 
,'S93  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  iii.  75  How  dare  thy  ioynts  forget 
To  pay  their  awfull  dutie  to  our  presence?  1665  UAHUY 
Grotitts'  Lo^v  C.  ll'arrcs  299  For  avoiding  the  Gout,  and 
other  pains  of  the  Joynts.  17*6  LEONI  Atterti's  Archit. 
III.  34/1  The  Jpynt  of  the  Wrist.  i87jMlVART^/««.  Anal. 
ii.  23  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  such  movable  bones  form 
the  joints. 

2.  Phr.  Out  of  joint,    a.  lit.  Said  of  a   bone 
displaced  from  its  articulation  with  another ;  dis- 
located ;  also  of  the  part  or  member  affected. 

To  put  any  one's  nose  out  of  Joint :  see  NOSE. 


i  out  of  ioynt.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  ii.  109  Had  her 
shoulder  put  out  of  joinct.  1651  CLLI'EITER  Eiif.  Physic.  3 
It  hdpeth  to  strengthen  the  members  that  be  out  of  joynt. 
1711  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  x,  He  had  like  to  have  shook 
his  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

b.  fig.  Disordered,  perverted,  out  of  order,  dis- 
organized. (Said  of  things,  conditions,  etc. ; 
formerly  also  of  persons  in  relation  to  conduct.) 

1413  HOCCLEVE  To  Sir  J.  Oldcastle  200  Thow  haast  been 
out  of  ioynt  al  to  longe.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Clirou. 
(1568)  II.  766  They  might  peradventure  bring  the  matter  so 
farre  out  of  ioynt,  that  it  should  never  be  brought  in  frame 
againe.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  v.  188  The  time  is  out  of 
ioynt  :  Oh  cursed  spight,  That  euer  I  was  borne  to  set  it 
right.  1842  TENNYSON  Locksley  Hall  133  All  things  here 
are  out  of  joint.  1871  LOWELL  Pope  Pr.  Wks.  1890  IV.  18 
The  loyalty  of  everybody  both  in  politics  and  in  religion 
had  been  put  out  of  joint. 

3.  A  part  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  from  which  a  leaf 
or  branch  grows  (esp.  when  thickened,  as  in  grasses, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  knee-  or  elbow-joint) ;  a  node. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Hust.  §  138  Se  that  it  haue  a  good  knot 
or  ioynte  and  an  euen.  1552  HULOET,  Ioynt  of  a  cane, 
rede,  strawe,  or  suche  lyke,  geuiculum,  nodus.  1688  K. 
HOLME  Armoury  \\.  84/2  The  knot  or  joynt  from  whence 


notches  or  joints  of  the  recumbent  cane.  1866  Trcas.  Bot. 
516/2  G\alcops:*]  Tetrahit . .  is  well  marked  Ijy  its  hispid 
stem,  which  is  singularly  swollen  beneath  the  joints. 

4.  That  wherein  or  whereby  two  component 
members  or  elements  of  an  artificial  structure  or 
mechanism  are  joined  or  fitted  together,  either  so 
as  to  be  rigidly  fixed  (as  e.  g.  bricks,  stones,  pieces 
of  timber,  rails,  lengths  of  pipe,  etc.),  or  so  that 
one  can  move  upon  the  other  while  still  remaining 
connected  with  it  (as  in  a  hinge,  pivot,  swivel). 

Universal  joint,  a  contrivance  by  which  one  of  two  con- 
nected parts  of  a  machine  is  made  capable  of  moving  freely 
in  any  direction  with  respect  to  the  other. 

11420  .V.  Ethcldrcd^A  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (1881) 
298  pat  ston  was  well  ygraue  euery  geyntte.  c  1440  1'ro'itf. 
Pan'.  264/2  Ioynte,  or  knytly[n]ge  to-gedur,  what  so  they 
be,  compage.  14..  /',;,.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  590/46  Juncliira, 
a  Juynt.  1550  Churchw.  Ace.  .St.  Mich.,  Corn/nil,  For 
new  joynts  and  ij  cramps  to  Mr.  Machyns  pewe  dore.  1589 
NASHE  Posq.  AT  Mar/orius  9  The  ioyntes  of  that  house 
begin  to  gape.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  876  Stones 
. .  so  cunningly  layed  that  one  could  not  see  the  joints. 
1703  T.  N.  C'ily  ff  C.  Purchaser  51  Let  Care  be  taken  that 
Bricks  be  not  laid  Joynt  on  Joynt.  1831  UREWSTER  Nat. 
Magic  xi.  (1833)  275  The  part. .  to  which  the  quadrants  arc 


JOINT. 

attached,  moves  on  a  joint.  1856  S.  C.  BREES  Gloss.  Terms 
463  The  universal  joint  is  of  great  use  for  conveying  angular 
motion  when  it  can  be  applied  in  couplings.  1884  W.  C. 
SMIIH  Kildrostan  i.  iii.  174  There  is  no  armour  but  it 
ha-  ils  joints,  And  where  the  joints  are  there  the  arrow 
sticks.  1893  Lu-it  Times  XCV.  62/2  The  joints  of  the 
pipes  were  not  properly  cemented. 

b.  To  break  joint :  see  BREAK  v.  31.  -^Breaking 
joint,  an  airangement  of  bricks,  stones,  timbers,  itc. 
in  which  the  joints  are  not  continuous  (obs.). 

1663  GEHBIER  Counsel  44  That  the  Hording  be  with 
breaking  Joynts.  1856  OLMSTED  Slave SUUu  666  Plantim- 
is  done  by  laying  the  cuttings,  .three  always  together,  unh 
the  eyes  of  each  a  little  removed  from  those  of  the  others- 
thai  is,  all  '  breaking  joints'. 

5.  Gcol.  A  ciack  or  fissure  intersecting  a  mass  uf 
rock  ;  usually  occurring  in  sets  of  parallel  planes, 
dividing  the  mass  into  more  or  less  regular  blocks. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  611  The  Bactrian  Emerauds.  I  e 
in  chinks  and  ioints  (as  it  were)  of  rocks  in  the  sea.  1761 
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Gloss.  S.V.,  The  partings  which  divide  columnar  basa!: 
prisms  are  joints.  1882  GEIKIE  Tejct-bk,  Geol.  iv.  it.  501 
All  rocks  are  traversed  more  or  less  distinctly  by  vertical, 
or  highly  inclined  planes  termed  Joints. 

t  6.  A  connecting  point  of  time.  Obs.  rare. 

31638  MEDE  irks.  (1672)  585  To  shew  the  connexion  of 
thai  vision  of  the  book  with  the  joynt  which  begins  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  a  1679  T.  GOODWIN  Knoml.  Father  v 
Son  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cii.  24,  I  note  diet 
several  joints  of  time,  because  the  Scripture  notes  them. 

II.  One  of  the  parts  or  sections  by  the  longi- 
tudinal union  of  which  a  body  is  made  up. 

7.  A  portion  of  an  animal  or  plant  body  connected 
with  another  portion  by  a  joint   or  articulation 
(see  1-3) ;  esp.  such  a  portion  or  section  of  a  limb, 
or  of  the  stem  of  a  plant,  an  intemode. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvll.  175  |>e  paunic  hath  powere  to 
put  oute  alle  be  ioyntes,  And  to  vnfolde  be  folden  fuste. 
c  1420  I'allad.  on  Ihisb.  v.  162  Kilte  out  a  ioynt  of  reed, 
and  in  the  side  Theiof  let  make  an  hole,  c  1420  St.  Ethcl- 
dred  880  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg.  (lESi)  302  fat  sun 
y-shape  as  mete  for  hurre  body.. pat  no  geynle  of  hurrc 
body  lay  berinne  amys.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  t >.  iv. 
I  haue  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee  Hector,  And  quoted 
ioynt  by  ioynt.  1697  1  IKVMEN  I'irg.  Past.  \\.  45  Of  seven 
smooth  Joints  a  mellow  Pipe  I  have.  1828  STARK  Elcm. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  303  Antenna;  short,  of  nine  joints.  1869 
HUXLEY  Phys.  i.  (ed.  3)  7  The  several  joints  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  have  the  common  denomination  of plutlanges. 

8.  spec.  One  of  the  portions  into  which  a  carcass 
is  divided  by  the  butcher,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
bones  (e.g.  that  of  the  leg  or  shoulder;  with  the 
meat  thereon ;  esp.  as  cooked  and  served  at  table. 

1576  GASCOIGNE  Flo^uers  Wks.  (1587)  40  An  olde  frutedish  is 
oigge  ynough  to  hold  a  ioynte  of  meate.  1592  NASHE 
P.  Penilcsse  (ed.  2)  21  There  being  one  ioynt  of  flesh  on  the 
table.  1617  MoKYSON  I  tin.  ill.  115  They  serve  small  peeces 
of  flesh  (not  whole  joints  as  with  us^.  1726  SWUT  Gulliver 
in.  ii,  The  joints  that  were  served  to  his  majesty's  table. 
1883  MATTILU  WILLIAMS  in  KnmleJgl  1 1  May  274  A  single 
wing  rib,  or  other  joint  of  three  to  five  pounds  weight. 

t  9.  gen.  A  portion,  'article',  item.   Obs.  rare. 

1303  K.  BRUNNE  Handl.  Synne  5093  Y  rede  we  banke 
hym  of  euery  poynt,  Syn  we  may  nat  forbere  be  lest  Ioynt. 

III.  Something  constructed  with  a  joint  or  joints. 
1 10.  (app.)  A  snuff-box  (with  a  hinged  lid).  Obs. 
^1701   CIBBER  Love  makes  Man  in.  iii,  Sir,  I  have  lost 

my  .SniifT-box.  ..  I'll  go  to  Paris,  split  me  ..  They  inuke  the 
best  juynts  in  Europe  there. 

11.  Betting  slang.  An  outside  bookmaker's  para- 
phernalia of  list-frame,  umbrella,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  joined  together  in  movable  pieces. 

1899  Daily  Nm<s  15  Mar.  5/5  It  was  positively  ridiculous 
to  see  the  police  knocking  down  bookmakers'  'joints '  every 
time  the  inspector  came  round,  and  looking  passively  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

IV.  1 12.   =  JOINTURE  4.  Obs. 

iSrs  BRADSHAW  St.  H'trhirft  i.  1900  Whiche  place 
gyuen  to  her  Ioynt  and  dowry  Hy  Tombert  her  husbande. 
Ibid.   1951   Whiche  (as  afore  is   sayd)  was  her  Ioynt  ami 
dowry. 

1 13.  A  coming  together,  meeting ;  the  action  of 
joining  battle ;  attack,  onset.  Obs. 

t  1540  tr.  Pol.  Virg.  [Lng.  His!.  (Camden  No.  29)  68  At 
the  first  ioncte  [L.  in  primo  congressn]  many  fell  on  both 
sides. 

14.  slang  or  colloq.  (chiefly  U.S.:  A  partnership 
or  union,  or  a  place  of  meeting  or  resort,  esp.  of 
persons  engaged  in  some  illicit  occupation;  spec. 
(in  America)  a  place  illegally  kept  (usually  by 
Chinese)  for  opium-smoking,  an  opium-den;  also 
applied  to  illicit  drinking-saloons. 

1883  Hai-fcr's  ^fag.  Nov.  945/1,  I  have  ..  smoked  opium 
in  every  juint  in  America.     1885  Homilet.  Rev.   Aug.  179 
A  few  months  since  the  police  made  a  raid  on  a  'joint '  at 
No.  44  Clinton  Place,  and  found  seven  men  there  smoking 
the  drug.     1885  Daily  Tel.  18  Aug.  3/2  (Farmer)  This  class 
of  thieves,  when  they  agree  on  a  partnership  or  joint 
the  slang  phrase  is,  work  one  for  the  other  as  they  best  can. 
1887  Lippincott's  Mag.  (U.S.)  Aug.  290  The  student,  u 
reaching  his  'joint',  as  the  club  is  called,  hurriedly  1 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  breakfast  and  swallows  a  cup  of  coffee. 
1899  ROWNTRKE  &   SnntWBU    Temperance  Prot.   iii.   i -fj 
There  were  from  sixty  to  eighty  'joints'  ti.e.  illicit  liquor 
places)  in  the  city. 

V.  15.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (in  sense  i)  joint- 
adhesion,   -disease,  -pain,  -stiffening;  joint-likt, 
-racking    adjs. ;    viu    sense   4;   joint-collar,    -etui. 
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•maker,  -making,  -pin,  -j///<v,  -strip,  -lest ;  joint- 
bedded  a.  (Ma^oftry  ,  ol  a  stone  ;  placed  so  that 
its  natural  bed  (or  horizontal  surface)  forms  a 
vertical  joint  of  the  work;  distinguished  from 
face-bedded,  in  which  the  horizontal  surface  is 
made  to  form  the  face  of  the  work;  joint- 
chair  (Railways),  a  chair  (see  CHAIR  sb.  i^) 
supporting  the  rails  at  a  joint  ;  joint-coupling, 
'a  form  of  universal  joint  for  coupling  sections  of 
shafting*  (Knight);  joint-evil,  a  name  of  KU- 
pkantiasis  nodo$a\  joint-file,  a  small  file  of  circular 
section,  used  for  dressing  the  holes  in  hinge-joints  ; 
joiut-flr,  a  name  for  plants  of  the  N.O.  ijnc: 
joint-hinge,  the  same  as  a  strap-hinge;  joint-ill 
(see  quot.) ;  joint-oil,  the  secretion  which  lubri- 
cntes  the  joints  between  the  bones,  synovia  ;  joint- 
pipe,  a  small  section  of  gas-  or  steam-pipe,  forming 
nnexion  between  two  lengths  of  pipe;  joint- 
pliers,  a  small  kind  of  pliers  used  by  watchmakers 
ami  mathematical  instrument  makers;  joint-rule, 
a  rule  made  of  pieces  jointed  or  hinged  together  so 
as  to  fold  up ;  joint-saw,  a  saw  with  a  curved 
working  face,  used  in  making  the  joints  of  com- 
passes and  the  like;  f  joint-sick  a.,  diseased  in 
the  joints;  so  f  joint-iickness,  disease  of  the 
joints;  gout;  joint-snake—  glass-snake  scc(_iL\>s 
5/'.1  16  ;  f  joint-sponge,  a  morbid  spongy  concre- 
tion in  the  joints  (obs.}  ;  joint-water,  synovia 
(  =  joint-oil) ;  esp.  a  flux  of  this  in  diseases  of  the 
joints;  joint-wire,  tubular  wire,  used  for  hinge- 
joints  in  watches,  etc.,  a  solid  wire  being  passed 
through  it  to  form  the  joint ;  joint-wood  = 
JOINTER  -  3  q.  v.  See  also  JOINT-ACHE,  -GRASS,  etc. 

1896  Allbittt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  381  The  forcible  breaking  up 
of  *joint-adhesions.  1883  Stonemason  Jan.,  A  great  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  working  all  string  courses,  cornices,  and 
copings  '  "joint-bedded  '  with  the  exception  of  quoins  which 
should  be  placed  on  their  natural  bed.  1856  S.  C.  B 
Gloss.  Terms  100  The  chairs  for  receiving  the  ends  of  two 
rails  are  termed  "joint,  or  double  chairs.  1889  d.  FINDLAY 
Eng.  Railway  44  Up  to  the  year  1847  the  ends  of  the  rails 
rested  on  joint  chairs.  1680  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  xi.  §  7 
(1683)  I.  201  The  *Joynt-Coller  is  made  of  two  Iron  Cheeks 
. .  moving  upon  a  Joint.  1897  Allhutfs  Syst.  Met/.  III. 
73  Neural  arthritis  comprises  all  *joint  diseases  which  are 
t  he  sequel  of  central  or  peripheral  nerve-lesions.  1677 
MOXON  Meek.  Ejcerc.  ii.  (1683)  I.  19  Put  the  *Joint-end 
of  the  Hinge  into  the  Fire.  1669  B,  WELLIS  (title}  Trea- 
tise of  the  "Joint  Evil.  1683  TRYON  H'ajr  to  Health  .\i.v. 
(1607)  419  Leprous  Scabby  Diseases,  Joint-evils,  and  that 
which  they  call  the  Kings  Evil.  1744  MLTCHKLL  in  /'////. 
Trans.  XI. III.  144  Lt-p>a  Aral-mil,  two  Species  <->f  which 
are  called,  the  \'aivs>  and  the  Joint-Evil.  1866  Tniis. 
;e.  ("Joint  Firs.)  . .  Small  trees  or  creep- 
ing shrubs  ..  with  jointed  stems  and  branches.  1893  DAL- 
ZIEL  Dis.  Dogs  (ed.  3)  14  Anthrax  ..  a  disease  of  cattle, 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  . .  '  'joint  ill '.  a  1661  FULLER 
] I \n-tkies,  tt'iltJi.  145  The  'joint-like  knots  ..  will  fat 
swine.  i?*S  Loud,  Caz.  No.  6380/12  James  Tx)w,  . , 
*Jo"intmaker.  1900  PaHy  AVrcj  25  Aug.  5/1  The  old 
system  of  'joint-making  by  'junction  pieces'  or  splicing 
and  soldering,  has  also  been  abandoned.  1887  MIVART  in 
Eniycl,  Brit.  XXII.  1 1  i/i  An  albuminous  fluid  called 
'synovia',  and  commonly  known  as  ''joint-oil'.  1653 
R.  SANDERS  Pliysiogn.  bj,  Foot-gout,  knee-gout,  and  all 
"joint-pains  whatsoever.  1710  T.  FULLER  Fharm,  Extemj*. 
433  Water  of  Millepedes.,  is  useful  ..  in  scorbutic  Joint- 
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•joint-pin!  must  either  have  nuts  and  screws,  or  other 
proper  fastenings,  to  keep  them  in  iht-ir  several  places. 
//'/</.,  To  drill  both  the  arm  frames  ..  and  the  circle.. 
together,  that  the  joint  pin-holes  in  all  three  may  correspond 
exactly  with  each  other,  and  particularly  from  the  centre  of 
each.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  XI.  488  Drop^s,  and  Asthma's, 
and  "Joint-racking  Rheums.  1708  J.  I'mui's  Cy.icr  n.  77 
Joint-racking  Gout  .  .  and  pining  Atrophy.  1680  MOXON 
/-  Exerc.  xi.  §7  (1683)  I.  201  Moving  upon  a  Joint.  .as 
the  two  insides  of  the  "Joynt-Rule  Carpenters  use.  169* 
Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Grain,  n.  160,  I  have  no  other 
Instrument  but  my  Two  Foot  Joynt  Rule,  a  1618  J. 
LUviKS  Wit's  Pilgr.  (1878)  41/1  How,  from  this  Moynt- 
\ge  to  bite  the  Gowt?  1545  ELYOT  Biblioth.,  Ar. 
thetica  POSSIO^  .  .the  *ioynte  syckenes.se:  the  goute.  1684 
T.  CHYLES  (title)  Treatise  of  the  Joint  Sickness,  or  Gout. 
1796  MORSE  Aincr.  Geoff.  I.  221  The  *joint  snake.  U  a  great 
curiosity,  [breaking  into  pieces  when  struck,  without  Meed- 
ing].  1658  A.  Fox  It'urtz'  Siirff.  i.  \-i.  26  A  *Joint-sponge 
is  nothing  else  but  a  moisture  of  the  sinew-water,  which 
roweth  on  and  turneth  hard,  and  settleth  there.  1599 
.  \1.  tr.  Gabelhoner's  Bk.  Physicke  324/2  How  we  shmiMe 
resttayne  the  fluxion  of  the  Synnue,  or  Moyntewater.  1658 
A.  Fox  Wur!£  Sit»'g,  n.  xiv.  102  The  joynt  water,  t1 
the  humidity  of  joyots  and  sinews.  1753  CHAMBKRS  Cycl. 
.'••.,  Joint  Water,  a  term  used  by  our  farriers,  for.  a 
running  of  a  clear  ichor  from  the  Joints,  when  they  are 
cither  woiyided  or  ulceiated. 

Joint,  sb.'  Obs.  rare.  [Aphetic  f.  EXJOIM.] 
That  which  is  enjoined,  injunction,  charge. 

c  1475  Partcnay  5019  In  that  double  ye  noght,  in  no 
maner  point,  Sin  ye  me  commaunde,  gree  to  such  a  ioynt. 

Joint  (djoint  \  a.  Forms  :  4-7  ioynt,  5-7 
ioint,  (5  yont,  6  iont,  ioncte),  7-8  joynt,  7- 
joint.  See  also  JUNCT.  [a.  f.  joint  (i-'L.junctum), 
pa.  pple.  otjoindre  \—\*.  jungZre  to  join.  In  sense  2 
often,  in  other  senses  occasionally,  hyphened  to  the 
following  sb.] 

1.  Put  together,  joined,  combined,  united,  fa. 
Const,  as  pa.  pple.  or  in  predicate.  Obs. 
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'  1340   Cursor  in.)    pc    witt    J»c    vert. 

•.  t't  1    M  :iy   no   n    D   "^  i  itC    •• 

I'oyr.t.      1390  Go^tK  ('c»i/  I.  ;\\  Whjn  Pi;' 
.  I..knelide  di- 
joynt.     (  1590  <  rl 

joint   with   him   Castile  and   Saxony  are   welcome.      1727 
13^3*  III.  280  Tlte  1'resbytery  of  Glasgow.. 
are  joint  and  unanimous  fur  what  1  know. 

b.  as  adj.  in  aUriU:the  relation.  Rarely  of 
mateiial  things;  usually  of  the  actions  or  attributes 
of  two  or  more  persons,  etc.  spec.  Of  the  lives  of 
two  or  more  persons  :  Continuing  together  in  lime 
until  one  lapses,  content;  >.oncuirent. 

1606  SHAUS.  i'r.  ff  Cr.  it.  ii.  >       : 
no  meane  tiepeiidance,  Ypon  our  i<>ynt  and  scueiall  < 
1641   J.  JACKSON   True  Et-ang.   T.  n.   120    • 
endeavours.  1765  BI.ACKSIONK  Comin.  I.iii.   >i|    1  hey  there- 
fore   settled   the  crown,  first  on  kii  i  queen 

r  their  joint  lives.      1853  J.  H.  Xi-.iv  MAN  , 
(1873)  II.  i.  ii.  51}  Civilized  by  the  joint  ii.n 
gion  and  of*  hiv.dty.     1883  >n<  K.  KAY  in    • 
XLIX.  261/1  During  the  joint  lives  of  the  t  rupees. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  persons  :    Unite<l  or  sharing 
ivith  another,  or  among  themselves,  in  some  posses- 
sion, action,  liability,  etc.;  having  or  doing  (what 
is  expressed  by  the  noun)  together  or  in  common. 

Often  hyphened  to  the  following  sb.,*.--p.  in  wuids  of  legal 
or  technical  use. 

1424-5  A'.    A'.   H'ilis  (1882)   60  Now   I  declare  here  my 
laste  wills,  als  wel  to  my  ^aide  feffez  as  to  my  ioint  fe  fifes. 
1568    Ilium  (Bishop*1!  Knit.  viii.   17   Heyres  of  ' 
loyntheyres  [1611  ioynt  htrires]  with  Christe.     1586  T.    II, 
/.a  t'riiitaud.  I-'r,  .i.,i,/.  i.  i  -6  Joint -laborers  with  him  for 
honor  and  glorie.     1607  SHAKS.  Cor.  v.  vi.  3^,  1 . .  Made  him 
ioynt-seruant  with  me.    1698  F.  H.  t-'rce  but  -• 
4   Joint-partners   in    the   same    Principles.      1708    i 
Collect.  13  ISov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  151   Having  Two  Churches, 
and  Two  Joint-Rectors.    1817  \V.  SELWYN  /.«:<•  A'/s/'  Prins 
(ed.  4)  II.  920  Joint  owners  of  property  insured  for  their 
joint  use  and  on  their  own  account.     1878  F.  S.  WJI.I.IAVS 
/I//*//.  KaUw.  201  The  directors  ..  agreed  with  the  G.  N. 
and  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  lines  in  i 
joint-owners  of  the  Stockport  and  Woodley  Junction. 

3.  Of  a   thing,   action,  etc.   (in  sing.) :    Held, 
done,  made,  etc.  by  two  or  more  persons,  parties, 
or  things,  in  conjunction  ;  of  or  belonging  to  more 
than  one  at  once  ;  common  to  two  or  more. 

1424-5  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  60  Diuers  men  haf  ioint  astate 
whit   me  in  diuerce  of  my  purchace   be   wey  of   trusic. 
1503-4  Act  19  lien.  I' HI  c.  25  Prtattt&lt.  As  if  the  si/id  per- 
sones  . .  had  a  iont  astate  . .  w1  the  st- id  suruiuours.     1587 
GOLDING  De  iMornay  v.  56-7  By  the  knntworki 
vnderstanding  and  will  together.     1597  8n 
v.  ii.  55  A  ioynt  burthen,  laid  \pon  vs  all.    1634  W. TIKWHYT 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (vol.  I)  69  You  remember,  .what  our  ioynt 
opinion  hath  beene.     1698  FRYKH  Ace,  /'.  India  .y  /'.    :;5 
The  joint  Advantage  both  uf  the  Emperor  and  his  Subject >. 
1762-71   H.  WALPOLE  I'crtiu's  AnKtt.  f\i.'- 
In  one  corner  Henry  VJI.  and  Ferdinand  are  conferring 
amicably  on  a  joint  throne.     1767  BLACKS) ONE  Comtn.  II. 
183  The  remaining  grand  incident  of  joint-estates,  viz.  the 
doctrine  of  survivorship.     1855  MACAULAY  Hist. 
IV.  553  It  was  determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  should  be  appointed.     1871   FKEI-MAN  Xonit, 
Conq.  IV.  xviii.  250  All  hopes  of  joint  action  were  at  an  end. 

t  4.  Made  up  of  parts  joined,  fastened  together, 
or  combined  (see  also  JOINT-STOOL^  ;  continuous, 
uninterrupted  (quot.  13..);  fa-  w"h  reference  to 
an  unopened  rose  (quot.  c  1450).  Obs. 

13..  E.E.Allit.P.  C.  355  Onto  |>renge  Jwr-tmne  [Niniue] 
watz  |>re  dayes  dede.    pat  on  lournay  ful  Ioynt  I 
;ede    Er  euer  he  warpped   any  worde.     c  1429  in  Willis 
&  Clark  CautMtfgf  (1886)  II.  445  It'  pro  Ij  ped*  <!e  joyn- 
table  vj*  iiij'i  ob.     c  1450  LOSELICH  Grail 
&  Clos  In  Al  manere  lymc  as  was  the  Rose,     n  1711   KI.M 
Edmund  Poet.  Wks.   1721   II.    301  O're  the  Stoi.- 
cross  the  Joint-Current  laid. 

f5.   =  JOINTED.  Obs. 

1685  Lond.  Caz.  No.  2054/4  Lost,  .a  Joynt  Cane,  wrought 
with  a  Gold  Head  on  it. 
f6.  Used  aih'l>.    =  JOINTLY.   Ol>s. 

1424-5  E.  E.  ll'ills  (1882!  61  Als  wel  \K>  M  slande  enfeffed 
by  me,  as  J>o  l»at  ben  ioint  feffed  with  me.  a  1691  Bovi  i-: 
Hist,  Air  .\iii.  (1692)  67  Our  so  much  joint-esteemed  fiknd 
Mr.  M  creator. 

7.   Comb.,  as  joint-awned,  having  a  jointed  awn. 

1787  /'am.  Plants  I.  348  Seeds  numerous  . .  joint-awn'd 
with  a  long  style. 

Joint  (d.^oint),  v.     [f.  JOINT  sb] 

1.  trans.  To  connect  by  a  joint  or  joints;  to 
fasten,  fit  together,  unite,  a.  ///.  mateiial  things. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cyinh.  v.  iv.  142  Branches,  which  bein^  dead 
many  yeares,  shall   after   reuiue,   l.»ee    ioynt  ed    to   the    old 
Stocke,  and  freshly  grow.     1691  KAV  Cttiifisn  n 
The  fingers  are  strengthened  with  several    Bon> 
together  for  motion.     1793  SVIATUN  Kiiyst  :'.'t-  /..  193  The 
manner  of  jointing  the  hve  courses  of  stone.     1889  R.  S.  S. 
BADEN- POWKI.L  i'igstickingt)$  Those  which  are  jointed  and 
soldered  together. 

b.  fig.  (usually  with  direct  allusion  to  the  literal 
sense). 

1547  Honiilifs  i.  Contention  F  2  We  <  annot  be  ioynted  to 
ChriNt  our  Head,  except  we  be  glued  with  concord  and 
tharitie  one  to  another,    a  1634  RANDUUH  .l/;/i(' 
glass  in.   ii,   He,  with  the  pegs  of  amity  and  c 
Joints  'em  together.     1673  Ti 

1731  I.  58  They  seem  to  be  a  sound  Piece  of  the  State,  and 
fast  jointed  in  with  the  rest. 

C.  To  fill  up  the  joints  of  stone,  brickwork,  etc. 
with  mortar  or  the  like ;  to  point ;  to  represent  with 
(imitation)  joints  quot.  1823). 

1703  MOXON  Mfch.  Exerc.  247  They  joint  the  lung 
Joints,  and  also  the  Cross  Joints.  1793  Sw 


JOINTER. 

L.  \  209  1  '  ill 

tone.     1897  /Wjr  AVa-J  4 

us  a   lot  of  red  lead,  ai.d  ca  i  .  a  lurye  piece 

..read>-'  u:y  leak  or  crack  he  came  ^ 

d.    Carpentry^  etc.   To  prepare  (a   board,  >tavr, 

.;  joined  to  another,  by  plai , 
cd^c  with  a  jointer  (see  J< 

1864  WKBSTER,  Joint,  i  ..  To  prepare  so  as  to  fit 
to  fit  to^f 

;nt  b.  to  plan*- 

fi  aie  jointed 

2.  intr.  l.ir  rift.   T.(  lit  -.ach  other  as 
in  the  joints  of  masonry,  etc. 

»«95  Ti  Hist.  /-ng.  38  A  small  rom 

built  of  Stone  ..so  <-  every  one  i 

into  another.     1716  I  t 

lying  sideways,  with  their  he:«  •  ,  each  other  . . 

his  right  hara: 

3.  trans.  To  divide  (a  body  or  member)  at  a  joint 
or  into  joints;  to  dismember,  disjoint. 

153°  I'  !    i'J>»ie.  I  .  in  meate  by  the  joynte- 

to  make  it  meter  for  the  polte  or  spytte.     1591  Pi  RCIVAI  i. 
A"/.   Diet.,  Acfft/ar  rides,  to 

Ctm\  u.'are.      1596  Sri  R  -  i.  79  Her  bu^- 

He  with  fa  tn  -ok*,  that  without  faile  H-    > 

it.    1697  I  '  .40  He  joints  the  N"  I 

with  a  stroke  so  strong  Trie  Helm  flies  off;  and  bears  the 
Head  along.  1709  Brit.  A  folio  II.  No.  59.  2  i  A 
is  Joynting  a  piece  of  Meat, . .  he  finds  it  difficult  to  Joyni. 
1898  R.  KEARTOS  \\'i!d  Life  at  /feme  78  'Jointing'  two 
large  worms,  [she]  flew  ufl";;t  once  to  her  chicks  with  them, 
t  b.  fig.  To  '  cut  off '  from  or  deprive  of  some- 
thing. Obs. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-bit.  (Camden)  30,  I  shal  b«  con- 
tentid  to  be  bard  of  mi  mastership  and  ioinud  of  my  fellow- 
ship  too.  1642  ROGERS  Xaawan  290  Threaten  their  poore 
children  to  jnynt  them  of  ihi-  ur  that  land  or  portion. 

Joint-ache.     An  ache  or  pain  in  the  joints. 

1576  BAKER  Jen-ell  of  U'-altk  60  The  water  of  lunirxr 

•  eding  of  colde. 

1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  lix,  It  is  good  for  tht 
and  Joynt-Aches. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  a  disease  of  trees. 

1601  Hoi  i  AND  Platy  \\  n.  \.\iv.  I.  ^  ,6  No  trees  are  exetifpt 
from    the    worme,    the    blasting,    and    the    ioint-ach    {dpl^r 
.•flint}. 

Jointed  ,i;,yrntrd  ,  a.     [f.  J«-IM  s/>.  -t 
Furnished  with,  constructed  who,  or  bavin, 
(see  the  various  senses  of  the  sb.). 

1413  Fitgr.  Sw/t  (C  .  n.  Ei  They  l>en 

wel  ioynted  and  myghtely  boned,    a  1547  I-HTKI  \  .Enfid\v. 

M!I,  The  ihrou  i  -  to  loo1*. 

1667   MiDON  /'.  /,.  vn.  41.,  <  »r  iimit-r   Koi  l.s  ttiir  food   In 

jointed  Armour  watch.    1711  Poi-t  Let.  to  i 

DVCI  a  Satin  1*  r-  '•'  .-•')    •'  '  '  •'  i1  '> '  ' 

1880  HU.NLKV  Crayfish  i.  ^4  The  ».i;ijti>h  has  a  jointed  and 
segmented  1 

b.   In    tomb,    with    qualifying    word  :     llavn  ^ 
joints  of  a  specified  kind. 

1591  Sri  NSKR  Muiopct.  \2\  Bceins  iiirnblcr  ioynted  then 
the  rest.  1797  M.  lUn.ue  Mcrl>.  Anal.  (1807^  188  This 
head  is  placed  upon  a  narrow  jointed  portion  of  the  worm. 
1842  TENNYSON  Lockslty  Hall  169  Iron-jointed, 
sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run.  1895  Outing 
(V.  S.)  XXVI.  369/1  My  single  short-jointed  rod. 

Hence  Joi-ntedly  adv.,  connectedly;  Joi nted- 
ness,  quality  or  state  of  beinfj  jointed. 

1846  \\'ORCESTER,  Jointed ty i  in  a  jointed  manner. 
1877  Tinstcys  Jfag.  XX.  207  When  he  could  talk  faintly 

and  jointedly.  1881  WHITM  v  in  j'wc.  An-cr.  Fhilol.  Assoc. 
22  Articulation,  in  this  its  literal  M-I  ^e  of  juiiitt-i  :• 

Jointenant,  obs.  foim  oi  J<>IM  HNA>T. 

1  Jointer  J.  Obs.  pf.  JOINT  a.  (or  joint-  in 
JOINTURE)  -t-  ER1.]  A  joint  possessor;  one  who 
holds  a  jointure. 

1566  J.  SIUDLEY   tr.   St'ttcta's   Agamemnon  (1581)    147  b, 
Thou  that  dost  rule  with  him,  made  jointer  of  t. 
(  1590  GKI>M;   />.    Facon.   x.   8    He   make   thy   daughter 
-cnt  to  giue  her  to  my  wife. 

Jointer-  (dgoi-nuri.  [f.  JOINT  v.  + -KB1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  joints. 

1.  Name  of  various   tools,      a.  Carpentry,  etc, 
A  long  kind  of  plane  used  in  dressing  the  cHges  oi 
boards,    staves,    ttc.    in    preparation    for  jointing 
them  ;  also,  a  machine  used  in  jointing  <\. 

1678  MOXON  MtJi.  i  ^83)  I.  65  Tin 

is  made  somewhat  longer  than  the  Fore-plane  . .  Its  Office 
b  to  follow  the  nd  to  hhoot  an  edge  perfeuly 

e-peci.'illy  ui  !:ot.     1875  Car- 

,    7in».  25  The  -t-'-k  plane  first, 

and,  subsequently,  his  longer  trying  plane,  and  still  longer 
jointer,  to  put  the  final  ton 

b.  Masonry.   A  tool  used  for  filling  with  mortar 
or  for  marking  the  joints  between  courses  of  brick 
or  stone  work. 

1703    M 

which,  and  the  foresaid  Rule,  they  joint  the  long  Joints, 
..  the  Cross  Joints ..  being  done  •••  -  '^r  with- 

out the  Rule.     i8ia-i6  J-  SMITH  /'.* 

194    The   iron   tool    used   along  with  the  jointing-rule,  to 
maik  the  joints  of  brkk-work,  is  (.ailed  a 
is  nearly  that  of  the  letter  x,  though  its  flexure  is  not  in 
rion  so  consido 

c.  A  bent  piece  of  iron  inserted  into  a  wall  to 
strengthen  a  joint.  1864  in  \\YBSTKB. 

2.  A  workman  employed  in  jointing;   esp.  one 
who   makes   the   junctions    between   parts  of  an 
electric  wire 

1876  T  .  s  WRK-.IIT    Tcltgroftty  235   ^ 


JOINT-GRASS. 

should   the  jointer's  hands  be  scrupulously  clean,  'uut   he 
-hould  sec  that  the  wires  to  be  joined  are  equal!) 
copper  being  scraped  bright  and  clean.    1895  /• 

Ihere  are  plenty  of  excavators,  bul  the 
pipe  jointers  arc  very  scarce. 

3.  In  the'\Vest  Indies,  a  common  name  of  Piper 

'"  1847  GOSSE  Birds  of  Jamaica  73  The  deserted  provision- 
grounds  are  overgrown  with  a  thicket,  almost  impenetrable, 
of  jointer,  or  jointwood. 

4.  Comb.  Jointer-plane  =  sense  i  a. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  245  The  Jointer-Plane 

is  the  longest  of  all  the  planes. . .  It  is  used  for  shooting  the 

edges  to  boards  perfectly  straight,  so  that  their  juncture 

may  scarcely  be  discernible  when  ihur  surfaces  are  joined 

ler.     1881  YOUNG  E->cry  man  his  i>7r«  Mi\h(inic  §  244 

^•planes  and  Jointer-planes  differ  from  the  jack-plane 

in  being  longer  and  set  with  a  finer  cut. 

Joint-grass,  [f.  JOINT  s/>.  3  +  GRASS.]  A  local 
name  for  the  herbs  Horsetail  (Eqnisetnm  ,  and 
Lady's  Bedstraw  (Caliiim  vcntni  :Jiritteu  and 
Holland);  also,  in  southern  U.S.,  the  grass  Pas- 
faluin  distichmn  ,Cent.  Diet.). 

1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  (1796)  II.  Gloss. 
iE.  D.  S.),  faint-grass,  yellow  bedstraw. 

Joint-heir,  etc. :  see  JOINT  a.  2. 
Jointing   ^Igoi'ntiqX  vtl.  sb.    [f.  JOINT  v.  + 
-ING  !.]     'fhe  action  of  the  verb  JOINT. 
1.  The  action  of  connecting  or  uniting  by  a  joint; 


1642   FULLER  Holy  ty  Prof.  St.  u.  x.  90  An  excellent 

Chirurgeon   he    was   at   joynting  of  a  broken  soul.     1899 

Westm.  Gaz.    28  Aug.  8/1    The  old  piles  . .  showing  the 

tool  marks  and  evidences  of  morticing  and  jointing. 

b.  concr.  The  structure  of  a  joint  or  junction. 

1668  CL'LPEPPER  &  CoLvBartkol.  Anat.  \.  iii.  6  It  defends 
the  ends  of  Gristles,  the  Joyntings  of  the  greater  Bones. 


1696  J.  EDWARDS  Exist,  fy  Prw.  God  n.  94  Their  joyntings 
and  closures  are  wonderful.  1833  Act  3  <y  4  \VilL  1 1',  c.  46 
§  116  The  said  Commissioners  shall. .form  the  jointingwith 


the  other  pipes  to  be  added  thereto  with  proper  and  sufficient 
materials.  1885  Athenaeum  22  Aug.  247/2  Another  wall  .. 
of  fine  squared  white  stone  drafted  at  the  jointings,  so  that 
it  looks  panelled. 

2.  The  action  of  dividing  at  the  joints,  or  into 
'joints1;  dismemberment,  disjointing. 

1591  in  Pitcairn  Crim.^  Trials  I.  233  Thair  taking  vp  the 
bwreit  people,  and  juniing  of  thame,  quhairof  scho  maid 
inchantit  powder  for  Witchcraft.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch 
750  About  cutting  it  up,  quartering,  jointing,  seething  and 
rosting. 

3.  The  formation  of  joints  or  cleavage  planes  in 
rocks,  etc.  ;  the  nature  or  arrangement  of  these. 

1698  MOLYNEUX  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  217  The  universal 
Jointing  of  the  whole  Causway,  is  certainly  otherwise.  1784 
TWAMLEV  Dairying  27  [The  cheesel  when  released  from 
the  Press,  will  heave,  or  puff  up,  by  Splitting  or  Jointing, 
according  as  the  Nature  or  State  of  the  Curd  happens  to  be. 
1865  GEIKIE  Seen.  <V  GeoL.  Scot.vi.  119  In  one  part  the  solid 
granite  is  only  beginning  to  show  its  lines  of  jointing. 

4.  attrib.    and    Combn  as  jointing-plane,   (a) 
a  plane  of  *  jointing  '  or  fissure,  as  in  a  rock  ;  (£) 
=  JOINTER-  r  a;  jointing-rule,  a  long  flat  ruler 
used   for  guiding   the  jointer  (JOINTER  2  i  b)  in 
marking  the  joints  of  brickwork. 

1900  Daily  News  10  May  6/4  *Jointing  boxes  and  aigrettes 
used  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  lightning  conductors  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  1854  HOOKER  Hintal.  Jrnls.  I.  ,\vii. 
406  Whose  surfaces  are  no  doubt,  cleavage  and  'jointing 
planes.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.,  Jointing-plane^  a  plane 
with  a  long  stock,  used  to  true  the  edges  of  boards  or  staves 
which  are  to  be  accurately  fitted  together.  1703  MOXON 
Mcch.  Excrc.  247  A  "Jointing  Rule  . .  whereby  to  run 
the  long  Joints  of  the  Brick-work.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON 
Pract.  Build.  386  The  Jointing-Rule  is  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  broad. 

Joi-ntist.  U.S.  [f.  JOINT  sb.  14  +  -IST.]  The 
keeper  of  a  'joint  *  or  illicit  drinking-saloon. 

1889  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  5  Sept.,  The  Grand  Jury  had  found 
nineteen  indictments  against  jointists.  1893  Arena  (U.  S.) 
Mar.  467  In  Kansas,  .the  liquor  seller  is  the  sneaking  boot- 
legger, skulking  jointist,  criminal  and  outlaw. 

Jointless  (d^oi-ntles),  a.  [f.  JOINT  sb.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  joints,  or  the  use  of  joints; 
having  no  joints,  stiff,  rigid. 

1559  W.  BALDWYS  in  Mirr.  Mag.  To  Rdr.,  Looking  for  his 
strong  jointless  olyphants.  a  1603  T.  CARTWRIGHT  Cenfut, 
Rhetn.  N.  T.  (1618)  500  Your  knees  ..  are  ioyntlesse  and 
Elephant-like  in  your  obedience  unto  his  precepts.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI,  viii.  38  '  Let  me  die  here  ', 
were  her  words,  remaining  joint  less  and  immovable.  1867 
.Vat.  Encycl.  I.  92  The  pods  are  joint  levs. 

Jointly  (dgoi-ntli),  adv.  [f.  JOINT  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
In  a  joint  manner ;  so  as  to  be  joined. 

1 1.  So  as  to  be  joined  in  space  ;  together  (in 
position)  ;  in  contact ;  adjacently.  Obs. 

CX375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (MS.  B.)  58  And  ber-with 
jovntlyhotd  bi  handes.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  i%\>, 
fhe  tenaunl  shall . .  hold  his  handes  iointly  together  betweene 
the  handes  of  his  Lord.  1583  STANYHURST  /Eneis  m.(Arb.) 
88  But  neere  joynctle  brayeth  with  rufflerye  rumboled  ^Etna. 
1710  PRIDEAUX  Orig.  Tithtsiv.  1 80  That  whole  Paragraph 
.  .being  joyntly  added,  any  Reader  may  compare  them. 
t  b.  Continuously  in  space  or  time.  Obs. 

C  1400  Destr.  Troy  1538  This  Cite  was  sothely,  to  serche 
it  aboute,  bre  iorneys  full  iointly  to  ioyne  horn  by  dayes. 
1548  G.  WISHAHT  tr.  Conf.  Fayth  Swesertand.  in  Wodrow 
'18441  13  Yfthera  be  any  good  that  remayneth  in  man 
after  the  fall,  that  same  Wyngc  juyntelie  nude  weaker  and 
weaker  by  our  vyce  tournei  : 
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f  2.  Together,  in  union  ;  concordantly,  harmoni- 
ously ;  at  the  same  time,  simultaneously.  Obs. 

1362  LAM,!..  /'.  /*/.  A.  n.  127  To  loke  if  J>e  lawe  wole  lugge 
5011  loyntely  to  be  loyned  for  cucr.  a.  1400-50  Alexander 
1170  All  \HI  icwls  of  Jerusalem  he  loyntly  a-sembtes.  1545 
BRINKLOW  Lament,  (1874)  84  Loke  . .  how  jointly  ye  agre 
with  the  saide  people  of  luda!  1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  1846 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow.  ,i  1693 
URQUHART  Rabelais  in.  xlii.  352  They. .went  joyntly  toa.. 
Tent. 

f  b.  In  conjunction  with  this.  Obs. 

1656  M.  BEN  ISRAEL  I'ind.  Jmi&orum  in  Phcnix  (1708) 
1 1 .  405  Your  Worship  desir'd  jointly  to  know  what  Ceremony 
or  Humiliation  the  Jews  use  in  their  Synagogues,  toward 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

3.  In  conjunction,  combination,  or  concert ; 
unitedly  ;  conjunctly  :  opp.  to  severally  or  separ- 
ately, (^The  only  current  sense.) 

1340  HAM^OLE  /V.  Consc.  5850  parfor  men  sal  yhelde 
acount  io>*ntly  Of  bathe  loader,  )>e  saule  and  b_e  body. 
c  1430  Pi/gr.  Lyf  Manht>de  in.  vii.  11869)  139  Soothliche  this 
is  weylinge  and  sorwe  ioymliche.  1469  Water/,  Arch,  in 
iQth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnin.  App.  v.  307  The  saide  Maire 
..  byndith  them  yontly  and  severally  to  stand  by  this  acte. 
1491  Act  7  Hen.  /'//,  c.  23  §  4  Landes  .,  wherof  she. .was 
seised  or  possessed  in  her  owne  right  . .  or  jointly  with  her 
said  husband.  1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  K/,  iv.  iv.  52  The  Rascal) 
people . .  loyne  with  the  Traitor,  and  they  ioyntly  sweare  To 
spoyle  the  City.  1676  DRYDEN  Aurengz.  \\.  i.  15  Where  'er 
you  lead,  We  joyntly  vow  to  own  no  other  Head.  1767 
BLACKSTONE  Comm,  Il.xii.  193  A  devise  to  two  persons,  to 
hold  jointly  and  severally,  is  said  to  be  a  joint-tenancy. 
1875  BRVCK  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  App.  B.  (ed.  5)  450  The  relation 
of  Schleswig  to  Holstein,  and  of  both  jointly  to  the  Danish 
crown. 

t  Joi'ntmeal,  <2<&.  Obs.  [f.  JOINT  sb.  +  -MEAL.] 

Joint  by  joint. 

1548  COOPER  Elyofs  Biblioth^Articulatim,  from  ioinct  to 
ioinct,  ioynct  meale.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  XLV.  xxx.  1221 
They  seemed  like  creatures  dismembred  &  plucked  asunder 
joint-meale. 

Joint-owner,  -partner,  etc. :  see  JOINT  a,  2. 

Jointress  (dsoi-ntres).  [f.  JOINTER  *  +  -ESS.] 
A  widow  who  holds  a  jointure  ;  a  dowager. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  n.  9  Our  Queen  Th*  Imperiall  loynt- 
resse  of  this  warlike  State.  1697  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3296/4 
Part  being  in  present  possession,  and  the  other  in  Reversion 
after  the  death  of  a  Joyntress.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4320/3  One 
Estate,  .subject  to  a  Jointure,  which  the  Jointress  is  willing 
to  sell.  1892  Law  'fifties  Rep.  LXVII.  490/2  Since  the 
hearing,  .one  of  the  jointresses  had  died  and  her  jointure  of 
looo/.  a  year  had  ceased. 

t  Joint-ring.  Obs.  A  finger-ring  made  of 
two  separable  halves:  ~  GEMEL  4,  GIMMAL  i. 
Cf.  the  description  in  Dryden  Don  Sebastian  v.  i : 

'Those  rings.,  a  curious  artist  wrought  them  With  joints  so 
close  as  not  to  be  perceived  :  Yet  are  they  both  each  others 
counterpart;  Her  part  had  Juan  inscribed,  and  his  had 
Zaida..and  in  th«  midst  A  heart  divided  in  two  parts  was 
placed  '. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  iv.  in.  73  Marry  I  would  not  doe.  such 
a  thing  for  a  ioynt  Ring,  . .  nor  any  petty  exhibition.  1703 
L<md.  Gaz.  No.  3897/4  Lost  or  stolen,  . .  a  Box, . .  in  which 
were.. 3  Rose  Stone  Rings,  24  Joint  Rings. 

Joint  stock,  joint-stock.  Comm.  [f. 
JOINT  a.  +  STOCK.] 

1.  Stock  or  capital  contributed  and  owned  by  a 
number  of  persons  jointly ;    capital  divided  into 
shares  ;  a  common  fund. 

1615  E.  S.  Brit.  Buss  in  Arb.  Gamer  III.  655  For  the 

§ood  government  and  sincere  disposition  of  this  Joint 
todc.  1694  LUITHEI.L,  AV/r/AV/.  (1857)  III.400  The  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  are  fitting  out  with  a  joint  stock  15 
privateer;,  of  40  guns  each.  1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4868/3 
The  Joynt  Stock  of  a  Corporation  to  be  erected  to  carry  on 
a  Trade  in  the  South  Seas.  1779  HI-:KVKY  Xav.  Hist.  II. 
zoo  A  kind  of  open  trade  was  carried  on  from  England  to 
the  east,  which  greatly  affected  the  merchants  who  traded 
on  the  joint  stock.  1806  HLTIUN-  Course  Math.  I.  124,  X, 
Y,  and  2  made  a  joint-stock  for  12  months,  1883  U' hart  on  s 
Law-Lex,  (ed,  7)  s.v.  Joint-St^ck  Company^  The  common 
property  of  the  members,  applicable  tu  the  purposes  of  the 
company,  is  called  its  joint-stock,  and  hence  the  name, 

2.  an  rib.  (jornt-stock).     Holding  a  joint  stock  ; 
formed  or  conducted  on  the  bnsis  of  a  joint  stock; 
as  joint- stock  bank,  company,  /inn. 

1808  H.  DAY  (title*  A  Ik-fence  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
1825  Scon  Fain.  Lft.  >i?<,,4i  II.xxi.  278  The  people  are  all 
mad  here  about  joint-stock  companies.  1844  DISRAELI 
Ctmingsby  vnt.  i,  When  he  received  a  deputation  on  sugar 
duties  or  joint-stock  brink*.  1893  BITHF.I.L  Counting-ho 
Diet,  s.v.,  A  Joint  Stock  Company  is  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  '  A  Company  consisting  of  seven  or  more 
members  having  a  permanent  p.iM  up  or  nominal  capital  of 
fixed  amount,  divided  into  shares,  also  of  fixed  amount, 
and  formed  on  the  principle  of  having  for  its  members  the 
holders  of  shares  of  Mich  capital,  and  no  other  persons', 
Thii  definition  excludes  companies  >  (insisting  of  six  or  fewer 
members,  whose  affairs  fail  under  the  Law  of  partnership. 

Hence  Joint-sto'ck  r.  ft'atts.,  to  turn  into  joint 
stock,  or  into  a  joint-stock  company ;  Joint- 
sto'ckery,  dealing  in,  or  formation  of,  joint  stocks; 
Joiut-sto  ckism,  the  system  or  principle  of  joint- 
stocks.  (All  more  or  less  nonce-utds.} 

1894  SIR  E.  Sri. i  IVAN  \l\--man  <j  i,  Let  some  clever  person 
invent  something  better,  patent  it,  'joint-stock  it,  and  get 
some  good  names  on  the  direction,  and  he  will  have  an  im- 
men>c  success.  1899  <.'cntci>/f>.  AVr.  June  870  We  refine  the 
method  of  stealing,  that  is  all  —joint-stock  it,  and  sometimes 
call  it  a  dividend.  1864  Realm  6  Apr.  3  They  are  them- 
selves so  immersed  in  "joint---lorkery.  that  they  fancy  all  the 
re^t  of  mankind  are  similarly  inclined.  1856  'f ait's  Mag. 
XXIII.  3o4*Joint-stockism  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
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many  other  brandies  of  business.  1890  G.  1!.  SHAW  Fab. 
Ess.  1 17  The  tran^ligured  joint  stockism  of  the  present  Co- 
operative movement. 

Joint-Stool  (dsoi'ntiStttl).  Forms:  a.  5-7 
ioyned,  ioyn'd,  ioynd,  ioin'd  s.  (with  or  without 
hyphen:  see  forms  of  STOOL)  ;  0.  7  joyne-stoole; 
y.  6-7  ioynt,  8  joynt-,  7-9  joint-stool.  [In 
sense  i ,  ong.  joined  stool.  In  sense  2,  f.  JOIST  sb.  4.] 

1.  A  stool  made  of  parts  joined  or  fitted  together; 
a  stool  made  by  a  joiner,  as  distinguished  from 
one  of  more  clumsy  workmanship.  (Cf.  JOINED  2  1 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

Frequentlymentioned  in  i6-i8thc.  as  an  article  of  furniture; 
also  in  allusive  or  proverbial  phrases  expressing  disparage- 


he  cometh  to  marines  state.  1512  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  114 
Duo  scabella  vocata  joyned  stoles.  1594  LYLV  Moth.  Bombic 
iv.  ii,  Accins.  You  neede  not  be  so  lustie  :  you  are  not  so 
honest.  Selina.  I  crie  you  mercie,  I  tooke  you  for  a  ioynt 
stoole.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  n.  i.  199  Kath.  I  knew  you 
at  the  first,  You  were  a  mouable.  Petr.  Why,  what's  a« 
movable  f  Kath.  A  ioyn'd  stoole.  1611  COTCR.,  Sclle,  . . 
any  illfauored,  ordinarie  . .  stoole,  of  a  cheaper  sort  then 
the  ioyned,  or  buffet-stoole.  1634  WithaCs  Diet.  55,1 
hoc  tt-  cornna  halwe  putabaw,  I  cry  you  mercy,  I  tooke 
you  for  a  joynd  .stoole.  1638  BAKER  tr.  Balzac's  Lett. 
(vol.  III-.)  n.  xii,  Fitter  to  be  read  upon  a  Joyne-stoole,  than 
pronounced  at  a  Tribunal!.  171:1  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  \\\. 
i,  He  used  to  lay  chairs  and  joint-stools  in  their  way,  that 
they  might  break  their  noses  by  falling  over  them.  1784 
COWPER  Task  i.  19  Joint-stools  were  then  created  ;  on  three 
legs  Upborne  they  stood.  Three  legs  upholding  firm  A 
massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round.  1820  SCOTT  Mcwast. 
xv,  As  passive  an  instrument  of  my  accommodation  .is  this 
ill-made  and  rugged  joint-stool  on  which  I  sit.  1859  Ji  I'liiox 
Brittany  ii.  9,  I  seated  myself  on  a  joint-stool  on  the  deck. 

2.  Meek.  t  A  block  holding  up  the  ends  of  parts 
which  belong  in  apposition,  as  railway  rails,  ways 
of  vessels,  etc.'  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

Joint-tenant.  Forms :  6  ioynt  tenaunt. 
ioyntenaunt(e,  iointenaunte,  7  Joyntenant, 
joyn-tenant,  7-8  jointenant;  7Joynt-tenant,  8- 
joint-tenant,  joint  tenant,  [f. JOINTS.  •+•  TENANT.] 
One  who  holds  an  undivided  estate  in  the  same  right 
jointly  with  another  or  others,  with  a.  jus  accresccndi, 
whereby  the  interest  of  each  passes  at  his  death  to 
the  survivors  or  survivor,  till  the  whole  remains  in 
a  single  hand. 

This  right  of  survivorship  distinguishes  joint-tenants  from 
tenants  in  common. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Jttig  n.  xxv.  55  The  ioynt  tenaunt 
Iiathe  ryght  to  the  hole  goodes.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenure* 
57  a,  If  two  or  three  disseise  another  of  anye  landes  . .  to 
theire  owne  use,  then  the  disseisoures  be  iointenaunte^. 
1659  '/'critics  de  la  Ley  s.v.,  If  one  Joyntenant  grant  that 
which  belongs  to  him  to  a  Stranger,  then  the  other  Joyntenant 
and  the  Stranger  are  Tenants  in  common.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  Il.xii.  184  While  it  [the  joint-tenancyl  continues, 
each  of  two  joint-tenants  has  a  concurrent  interest  in  the 
whole ;  and  therefore,  on  the  death  of  his  companion,  the 
sole  interest  in  the  whole  remains  to  the  survivor. 

fig.  1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poetns,  Esther  (1638)  QI  These 
brave  ioyntenants  that  surviv'd  To  see  a  little  world  of  men 
unliv'd.  1645  —  Sol.  Recant,  viii.  23  Nay,  Heaven  and  Hel 
May  sooner.. turn  JoyntHenants  in  one  perfect  Line.  1733 
POPE  Ess.  RTan  in.  152  In  nature's  state. .  Man  walked  with 
beast,  joint-tenant  ofthe  shade. 

So  Joint-te-nancy,  the  holding  of  an  estate  by 
two  or  more  joint-tenants. 

1613  SIR  H.  FINXH  Law  (1636)  364  The  writ  abating  for 
some  cause  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Plaintifes  folly  : 
as  for  . .  loyntenancie,  and  such  like.  1767  BLACKSTONE 
Comm.  II.  xii.  179  An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands 
or  tenements  are  granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold 
in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  1844 
WILLIAMS  Real  Prop.  vi.  (1875)  132  Any  estate  may  be  held 
in  joint  tenancy. 

Jointure  (dgoi-ntiiu),^.  Forms:  4-7  ioynt-, 
ioint-,  ioynct-,  (4  ioyngt-,  5  ioyntt-),  -ure,  -er, 
(4-6  -our,  5-6  -or(e,  6  -yre,  -ur  ;  5  iuntor,  yon- 
ture,  6  ionctour,  gintur) ;  7  joinct-,  7-8  joyut-, 
7-  jointure,  [a.  F.  jointure :— L.  jitnftftra,  f. 
junct-,  ppl.  stem  oijuiigifre  to  join  ;  see  -URE.] 

f  1.  Joining,  junction,  conjunction,  union.   Obs. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  it.  pr.  v.  32  (Camb.  MS.)  loyngture 
of  sowle  and  body.  1550  VBROM  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  47 
Letie  hym  notte  goo  from  the  joynture  and  compage  of  the 
members.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  \.  326  That  place  where 
I  the  ioincture  is  of  the  shoulders  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
1606  FORD  Fame's  Memorial  x^lo.  .sympathize  in  ioinct  ure 
with  thy  courage. 

2.  concr.  A  joining,  a  junction,  a  joint.  Now 
rare. 

138*  WVCLIF  Ezek.  xxxvii.  7,  I  prophecied  ..  and  loo  !  a 
styryng  to  gydre,  and  bones  wenten  to  boones,  echo  to  his 
ioynture.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  109  J>ei  ben  bounde 
togidere  bi  oon  ioynture.  J?e  which  f>at  strecchifj  from  bifore 
to  bihynde  to  be  lenkpe  of  be  heed,  be  which  is  clepid 
sagiltales.  Ibid.  157  Alle  bese  boonys.  .bat  ben  in  ioynturis, 
as  be  schuldris,  elbowis  [etc.].  1413  Pilgr.  Sowlf  (Caxton 
1483)  iv.  xxxi,  80  The  necke  . .  is  the  ioynture  of  the  hede 
and  the  body  and  maketh  them  bothe  one.  1594  DANIEL 
Cleopatra  in.  ii,  Her  disioyned  lointures  as  undone,  L«i 
fall  her  weak  dissolved  Limbs  Support.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay) 
i  Chron.  xxii-3  Yron  for  the  nayles  ofthe  gates,  and  for  the 
ioyninges  and  ioynctures.  17*6  LLONI  AlbtrtCs  Archit. 
III.  30/1  The  jointures  and  commissures  of  both  halves 
shou'd  perfectly  tally  to  each  other.  1888  Harper's  JAf.c- 
Aug.  332  A  wall  whose  every  jointure  is  being  attacked  by 
vigorous  little  weeds. 
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t3.  The  holding  of  an  estate  by  two  or  more 
persons  in  joint -tenancy.  Obs. 

lT533-4   ~let   25  Hen,    K///,   c.    13   §   7  Euerie  pc: 

.  .which,  .shall  haue  iuncture  in  vse  or  in  possession,  .of  or 
in  any  manours.J  1574  tr.  IMt It-ton's  Tenures  57  b,  He 
that  surviveth  shal  have  onely  the  whole  tenancy  after  such 
estate  as  he  hath  if  >•  immure  bee  continued.  i6oi-z  I  ri- 
'.'.  Pa>\ill.  30  If  lands  )>e  giuen  to  two,  and  the 
heirs  of  one  of  them,  this  is  a  good  Jointure,  &  the  one  hath 
freehold  &  the  other  fee  simple,  and  if  hee  which  hath  the 
fee  die,  he  that  hath  the  frehold  shal  haue  the  entierty 
1660  BONDE  Scut.  fitg-.  323  If  Lands  are  given  to  the  King 
and  a  subject,  or  if  there  be  two  joinlcnants  and  the  Crown 
nd  to  one  of  them,  the  Jointure  is  severed,  and  they 
are  Tenants  in  Common.  1767  BucKnom  Cotnm.  II.  .\ii. 
180  Such  . .  an  estate  is  called  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy,  and 
sometimes  an  estate  in  jointure. 

4.  spec.  a.  orig.  The  holding  of  property  to  the 
joint  use  of  a  husband  and  wife  for  life  or  in  tail, 
as  a  provision  for  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  her 
widowhood.  Hence,  by  extension,  b,  A  sole  estate 
limited  to  the  wife,  being  '  a  competent  livelihood 
of  freehold  for  the  wife  of  lands  and  tenements,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  husband  for  the 
life  of  the  wife  at  least '  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  36  b). 

1451  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  218/1  This  Acte  shall  not  extende 
to  the  prejudice  of  . .  the  Queue  of  hir  Dower,  joyntour  or 
freeholder,  to  hir  by  you  graunted.  a  1466  Past  on  Lett, 
II.  79  The  maner  of  Estlexham,  the  qwych  is  parte  of  my 
juntor.  1513  MORE  Rich.  Ill,  Wks.  (1557)  58  Y»  she  might 
be  restored  vnto  such  smal  landes  as  her  late  husband 
had  giuen  her  in  iointure.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  /"///,  c. 
i  In  every  suche  case  every  woman  maryed  havyng 
such  loynter  ..  shal  not  clayme  to  have  eny  Dower 
of  the  residue  of  the  Landes  ..  that . .  were  her  said  hus- 
bondes.  1556  R.  Arden's  Will  in  French  Shaks.  Gencal. 
(1869)470, 1  will  that  my  vvyfe  shall  have  butt  iij.//.  vjj,  viij.rf. 
her  gintur  in  Snyttertylde.  1684  WOOD  Life  u  May 
(O.  II.  S.i  III.  95  He  had  married  a  widdow  of  700 li.  per 
annum  joynter.  176?  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  II.  viii.  137  A 
jointure,  .strictly  speaking,  signifies  a  joint  estate,  limited  to 
both  husband  and  wife,  but  in  common  acceptation  extends 
also  to  a  sole  estate,  limited  to  the  wife  only.  1876  DIGBV 
Real  i'rop.  vi.  295  It  became  a  common  practice  for  a  man 
upon  his  marriage  to  convey  lands  to  feoffees  to  the  joint 
use  of  himself_and  his  wife  for  life  or  in  tail,  by  which 
means  a  provision  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  secured 
to  the  wife.  This  was  called  a  jointure. 

t  b.  Used  as  equivalent  to  dowry  :  see  DOWRY  2. 

1494  FABYAN  Chron,  vii.  ccxxix.  259  For  the  withholdyng 
of  the  dowre,  or  ioyntoure,  of  his  firste  doughter,  maryed 
vnto  Wyllyam  y»  Kynges  sone.  1580  LVLV  Kuphnts  (Arb.) 
280,  I  am  perswaded  yat  my  fa  ire  daughter  shal  be  wel 


would  make  likewise  a  thousand  pound  Joyncture  of  her 
behaviour  only,  and  Court-carriage. 

5.  60/«/>.,asjointure-ca8tle, -house,  onesettled 
upon  a  woman  as  a  jointure  (sense  4) ;  f  jointure- 
water  =  joint-water )  synovia  (see  JOINT  sb.  15). 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  324/2  We  must 
not  to  suddaynly  restrayne  the  Synnue,  or  loyncture-water. 
1773  JOHNSON  \nBoswell  18  Sept.,  Most  of  the  great  families 
of  England  have  a  secondary  residence,  which  is  called  a 
jointure-house.  1830  Miss  MITFORD  I'illage  Ser.  iv.  (1863) 
273  Leaving  the  great  town  in  which  she  had  hitherto  resided, 
and  coming  to  occupy  the  family  jointure-house  at  Oak- 
harnpstead.  1852  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  (1877)  III.  ix.  73 
Within  this,  castle  lay  the  little  King,  who  was  thus  con- 
veyed to  her  jointure  castle  at  Stirling. 

Joi'nture,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  settle  a 
jointureupon;  to  provide  with  a  jointure  :  see  prec. 4. 

a  1634  RANDOLPH  Poems  (16381  6  But  what  fond  virgin  will 
my  love  preferre.  That  only  in  Parnassus  joynture  her? 
1667-8  PEPVS  Diary  10  Feb.,  She  to  have ^600  presently, 
and .  .to  be  joyntured  in  ,£60  per  annum.  1762  FOOTE  Lyar 
in.  \Vkh.  17-^9  I.  313  She'll  be  easily  jointur'd.  1885  Law 
Re£,  28  Chanc.  Div.  205  Trusts  which  gave  A,  and  B. 
respectively. .powers  of  jointuring  their  wives. 

Jointured  (dgoi-ntlttid),  a.    [See  -ED.] 

1.  Provided  with  a  jointure ;  holding  a  jointure. 
1766  BURROW  Rep.  I.  215  Even  jointured  ladies  of  manors, 

might  make  voluntary  grant,  and  incumbcr  their  posterity. 

2.  Of  an  estate  :  Saddled  with  a  jointure. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  a)  IV*.  192  The  charges  the 
jointured  estate  was  to  be  freed  from. 

Jorntureless,  a,     [f.  JOINTHRE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 

\Vithout  a  jointure  ;  not  provided  with  a  jointure. 

c  1611  CHAPMAN-  Iliad  ix.  150  Of  all  three,  the  worthiest 
let  him  take  All  ioynturelesse,  to  Peleus  court;  I  will  her 
i  jyncture  make  ;  And  that  so  great,  as  neuer  yet,  did  any 
maide  preferre. 

Jointuress  (djornliiires).  [Altered  form  of 
lilies,  *&er  jointure.]  =  JOINTRKSS. 

a  1693  AI-HNKY  Lives  (1898)  I.  136  He  [Butler]  maried  a 

jointuresse,  the  relict  of  Morgan,  by  which  meanes  he 

;-thly.  1711  LoniL  i  ia  :-.  No.  4905/3  The  Reversion 

:i   i!    I  -•.•-.simple   Estate,  after  the  Death  of  a  Jointuress. 

1848  WHAHTOX  Law  Le.r.,  Jointress,  or  9r<v'«///;v.<r.r. 

Joiutweed  dxoi*nt|Wfd).  Popular  name  of 
different  weeds  having  conspicuously  jointed  stems. 
a.  In  U.S.,  Polygpniim  articulatum.  b.  Locally 
in  Kng.,  various  species  of  Horsetail  (Equisetitm] ; 
also  the  common  Mare's-tail  (Hippurii  vulgaris}. 

a.  «866  Treas.  Bot.     1884  MILLER  Plant-n. 

b.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n. 

Joi'nt-worm. 

1.  A  tape-worm  ;  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  joints. 
1706  MRS.  CzttTLlWiZ  Basstt-Ta&lt  in.  E  iij,  "Pis  the  Joint- 
\V  .[  in,  which  the  Learned  talk  of  so  much,  . .  or  Vulgarly  in 
ii  the  Tape- Worm. 
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2.  U.S.  The  larva  of  various  six-ties  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  belonging  t  sv  w/~t;,  which 

are  very  destructive  to  grain. 

Jointy  (d.^oi'nti  ,  (i.  [f.  JOINT  sb,  +  -Y.]  Full 
of  joints  ;  having  numerous  joints. 

1578  LVTK  /W<>,'».T  M.  t.\ii.  296  Fl'h»:.   vtalke  isthicke,  and 
•     :      '  •  -  .Minc*\  />.-,  ,  it  lit-s  in 

a   Body  of  considerable  thickness,   :  '  ..i.  kle  and 

Joynty.    1855  i  - 
as  tointy  grasshoppers  through  tl><  !  lea. 

Join-work:  sec  JOIN-. 

t  Joise,  ''.  Obs.     Forms  :  4  iois(s;en,  ioayen ; 
St.  4-6  ioys,  5-6  iois,  6  iose,  ioyae,  ioise,  7 
ioiss,  (9  joyse  .     [a.  QY.joiss-,  lengths, 
ofylwV:  see  JOY  v.  and  REJOICK.] 

1.  refl.  and  inlr.  To  rejoice. 

r  i32o.sv.viv/  .SVtj,'.  ,\V.)o.2  That  thai  made  so  grete  josying. 
a  13*5  Prose  Psalter  cxhx.  2  loisen  be  doubters  of  Syon  m 
•-.    1340  Ayenb.  25  pus  him  ioisse>and  him  glorifieb 
J>e  wret_hc  ine  his  herte. 

2.  trans.  ($<•'•}  To  enjoy  the  possession  or  use  of. 
a  1400  ttnrgh  Laics  c.  41  (.SV.  -S7rt/.  I.i  pan  sail  J>e  man 

ioys  [gaittfebit}  all  be  gudis  of  bat  lande.  1508  DUNBAI 
'i'ua  mariit  -.vemen  201,  I  wend  I  losit  a  gem,  and  I  hafe 
ane  geit  gottin.  1615  in  Proc.  .V<v.  .Inf.  .SVv/1.  (i8i/'  XXX. 

'•  and  exerce  the  said  office  ..  als  frelic 
quhile  Schir  William  MfDougall  ..  bruikit  and  joissit  the 
samen  of  before,     [c  1817  HO<;G  Talcs  <V  -S7.-.  V.  152  To  l>e 
peaceably  brooked,  joystd,  set,  used  and  disposed  of  by  him 
and  his  aboves,  as  specified.] 

Joise,  Joissh,  obs.  forms  of  JOIST,  JUICE. 

Joist  (dgoist),  j6.1  Forms:  a.  4  gieste,  4-6 
gyste,  geste,  gyest,  5-6  giste,  (5  gyyst),  6  geiat, 
gyst,  6-  7  geast(e,  7  geest.  £.  7-8  gise  (//.  gises, 
gise,  7  jyce).  7.  5-6  iest'e,  6-7  least,  7  6V.  jest, 
jeist.  5.  5-6  ioyste,  6-7  ioyst,  7  ioist,  7-8 
joyst,  7-  joist,  t.  6  ioyse  (ioysse),  6-7  ioise, 
ioyce,  7  ioice  (iuice},  joyse,  7-8  Joyce  ( '//. 
Joyces,  Joyce),  8  joice.  [ME.  giste,  gyste,  a.  OF. 
giste,  one  of  the  beams  supporting  a  bridge,  in  mod, 
F.  gife  one  of  the  small  beams  supporting  a  plat- 
form for  artillery,  a  bed  of  mineral,  etc.,f.  OV.gesir 

mod.F.  fftsir) :— L.  jacere  to  lie. 

The  later  form  joist  has  parallels  m  HOISE,  HOIST,  FOIST 
5&3,  and  JOIST  sb.'*.  These  developments  of  of  from  /  are 
of  earlier  date  than  the  interchange  of  ^i  and  oi  in  boil,  bilet 
etc.,  and  tlieir  phonetic  history  is  as  yet  obscure.) 

1.  One  of  the  timbers  on  which  the  boards  of  a 
floor  or  the  laths  of  a  ceiling  are  nailed,  and  which 
themselves  stand  on  edge  parallel  to  each  other 
stretching  horizontally  from  wall  to  wall,  or  resting 
on  supporting  beams  or  girders;  also,  A  timber 
which  similarly  supports  the  floor  of  a  platform, 
a  bridge,  or  other  structure. 

In  a  large  floor  the  main  joists  {binding  joists}  are  some- 
times more  widely  apart,  and  are  crossed  by  smaller  bridging 
joists  which  bear  the  boards  of  the  floor  ;  in  such  a  case 
there  may  be  light  joists  beneath  to  bear  the  laths  ^ceiling 
joists).  See  also  TttMMiNGjMr/. 

a.  [1294  Pat.  Roll -2.2  Kdw.  /,  m.  3  in  Calr.  102  Ad  volt  am 
vel  gistas.]  1379  Mew.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  100  Pro  j  yyste 
prole  fiore  In  clocher — yi,  1448  in  Willis  ft  Clark  Cambridge 
(1886)  II.  8  The  Gistes  .shall  be  on  the  one  part  .squar  vj 
inches  and  on  the  other  part  viij  inches.  1535  COVERDALE 
Jer.  xxii.  14  The  Kylinges  and  geastes  maketh  he  offCedre. 
a  1651  CALDKRWOOU  Hist.  AT/>*(Wodrow  Soc.)  III.  77  They 
drew  down  manie  of  Alex  Clerks  geeMs  hin.n  in  the  street. 

ft.  1674  PETTY  Disc.  Dupt.  Proportion  54  Which  saving 
of  stuff  is  the  reason  of  dividing  Plank  into  Girders,  Gise, 
and  Board.  fl-id.t  17  Gises  of  9  inches  deep.  1699  Boston 
Rec.  (1881)  VII.  237  From  out  side  to  out  side  of  the  Jyce  of 
said  Bridge.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbnild.  Assist.  42 
Which  Girder  contains  but  half  the  Stuff  of  the  17  > 

y.  1413-14  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  II.  441 
Item  pro  xv  Jestys  longitudinis  xiij  ped'.  1581  Hull 
Charterho.  Ace.  in  N.  <r  Q-  6th  Ser.  VIII.  217/1,  i  least, 
a  sparres,  i  furdeale.  1673  WEUDEKBUKN  \\K,  (Jam. •, 
Tignnst  a  jest. 

8.  1494  FAHYAN  Chron.  vi.  cxcvi.  201  Sodenly  the  ioystes 
of  the  lofte  fay  led  t  and  the  people  fell  downe.  15x3  Ln. 
liERNF.Rs  J-'roiss.  \.  cxxv.  150  They  came  to  Poyssey,  and 
fonnde  the  brige  broken,  but  the  arches  and  ioystes  lay  in  the 
ryuer.  1658  KOWLANO  Monfefs  Theat.  Ins.  899  Under  the 
next  ceiling  between  the  joyst s.  1667  PKIM  \l  r  City  $  t . 
JiuilJ.  78  The  fourth  being  a  Cross  Joyst  or  Girder.  Ibjd.  Si 
liinding-Joysis  with  their  Trimraing-JoysU,  thi>  kness  five 
inches,  depth  equal  to  their  own  rl»or>.  1708  SAI 
•V  Phil.  58  The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist.  And  there  stood 
fasten'd  to  a  joist.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Huild.  118 
When  the  supporting  timbers  of  a  floor  are  formed  by  one 
row  laid  upon  another,  the  upper  row  art  called  bridging 
.<!  the  lower  n--i'  1899  K. 

Kii'Lis*;  Sta!ky\i\i.  76  The  floor-joists  of  one  room  are  the 
ceiling-joists  of  the  room  below. 

t.    1570  LKVINS  Mtinip.  215/46  Ioyse  of  a  house,  trabula. 
1600  J.    POKY  tr.  Leo's   Africa    \\.    i 
temples,  .are  made  of  ioises  and  planks.    1613  SIK  1 
in  Lismore  Papers  (1886)  I.  23,  I  recj  out  of  fii. 
square  loyce.    1633'!'.  STAFFORD  Pat.  ///'/-.  MI.  viii.  11810)  560 
To  make  loyces  for  the  plat  forme.     1663  GK.BHIFK  Counsel 
43  That  the  Joyses  be  framed  2$  or  three  Inches  under  the 
top  of  the  Summeis.     1703  S.  ,'t.  (1879' 

II.  80  The  Beams  and  Joyce  of  the  old  Hall  Floor  arc  laid. 

f2.  A  beam,  plank,  or  deal.  0/>s. 

1375  BARBOI-R  Bruce  xvn,  597  Of  gret  got 
maid.    1661  Sc.Atts  C/tas.  7/(iSi4)  VII.  252/2  Jeistsof oak- 
ilk  tuentte  peices. 

t3.  (Seequot.  1598.)  Obs. 

150*  ARKOLDK  Chron.  (1811)  85  That  the  brewars  . .  fill  up 
the  vessels  after  thei  be  leyde  on  the  gyest.      1551   i 
Ioysse,  whervpon  great  vessel!  are  con  Incites*- 


JOKE. 

1598  FLORIO,  Rin^aL  .  ,.  a  thin«  luide  vnder  a  bwrell  iu 

keepe  it  mir  call  it  a  ioyce. 

f4.  A    mass    o!  mineral     m    its    natural 

1'  .     obs. 

1829  o'/.Tvr'j  //a  f  very  whitr, 

thin  !• 

6.  altrit-.  and  Cotnb.t  ^  joist-hole  \  tjoiat  : 
a  joist,  beam. 

1566  in  Peacock  Ettg.  Ch.   Fttrmitvrt  \  1866 
rood  lofte  sold  to  Juhnnc  okelye  and  Kolartc  bar  wo  - 
thei  haue  made  a  ioyce  tree  for  a  di:*mU-r.    1886 
Footst.  J«i- 

Joist   (joyest,  joy.v  is.   and  dial.  ff. 

Gnff^.v,  agistment  [As  to  the  M  from  /.  stcprec.] 

1558  Nottingham  Bor.  Rtc.  (1889)  IV.  118   1 
merke  kye  with  all.  at  the  first  joyest  taken  i:    • 
pasture.      1611  \au-orth  Houul. 

Henry  Wilson  for  joyse  cattle  at  MosedMI,  xx'1.     1854  Jml. 
A1.  .lgrr\\  .S<-(.  X\T.  i.  ?(4  Tht-  fanners  ke^p  t 
a  man  called 
run  of  the  stubbles  and  other  food. 

Joist  (djoist),  z>.l     Forms :  sec  JOIST  sb.l     [i. 
i  st>.1]     trans,   a.  To  furnish  with  joists,     b. 

To  fix  ou  joists. 

<ii6is  Jiritnf  Crott.  Erlts  Ross  (1850)  20  He  caused  »o 
.ini)>cr.     1635  UKKKI  ius  //.!:•.  (Ctiethani 
-5    A    fair    long    gallery  joiccd,    not   boarded.      1839 
SOUTH  1,\  1 1 1.  433  Large  I/ 

^*•\1^.•I•;ll  floorings  wtrrc  joisted. 

Joist,  v.-t  obs.  and  dial.  f.  GIST  r-.,  tn  . 

1601  HOLLAMI /'//«>  ,\M.  \,  l!yjoi-tih 

the  said  leasts.     1767  A.  Yors<,  i-'wwers  i.ttt.  /,/  Ptofle 
2^8  The  common  pi  i  ^  and 

six-pence  per  week  in  clover.     1851   Juti.   A' 
XII.  li.  408  Many  of  tin-  hit «Hirt.r>  keep  a  cow,  ur  '  jui-,1  '  one 
upon  a  neighbouring  farmer's  land. 

Joisting  ',d//>ipstiij  .    [f.  Juisi  ora  ' 

i  g.]  The  timber-work  of  joists  supporting  a  floor 
or  the  like  ;  the  mass  or  structure  ot 

1651  Ayr  Presbyt.  A'rv.  in  Lit.  Scott,  ll'orlti  iv.  (iS  , 
The  flooring  and  gisting  to  be  directly  the  height  of  the 
place  of  repentance.       1893  ll'?stnt.  O'<u.  ^o  Oct.  4  '=  About 
1 2ft.  by  i2ft.  of  the  flooring  and  joisting  was  involved  in  the 
flames. 

Joi'stless,  a.  [f.  JOIST  sb*  +  -LES.^.]  Having 
no  joists. 

1861  KI-.  SMITH  7V«  H'eeks  Japan  xix.  273  The  houses  . . 
were,  .joistless  structures  unfastened  with  clamp--  and  liga- 
tures at  the  angles, 

Joit,  obs.  So.  form  of  JOT  s/>* 

Joke  ^d^J-'k),  sb.  Also  7  joque,  joe,  S  joak. 
[Appeared  in  second  half  of  1 7th  c.,  app.  originally 
in  slang  or  colloquial  use:  cf.  JOKING  r/>/.  sb.t 
quot.i67o;  app.  ad.  L./W-WJ  jest,  joke,  sport  :  cf.lt. 
gioco  *  game,  play,  sport,  jeast '  (Florio).] 

1.  Something  said  or  done  to  excite  laughter  or 
amusement ;  a  \\itticism,  a  jest ;  jesting,  raillery  ; 
also,  something  that  causes  amusement,  a  ridicu- 
lous circumstance. 

Practical  j oks,  a  trick  or  prank  played  upon  some  pc; 
usually  in  order  to  have  a  laugh  at  his  expense.  Phr.  To  t  nt, 
crackajoke',  to  turn  a  matter  into  a  joke,  etc. 

1670  EACHABD  Cent.  Clergy  34  To  have  the  right  kna 
letting  off  a  joque,  and  of  pleasing  the  humsier*..      1683 
KENNETT  tr.  Krasm.  />«  h'olly  19  Coming  off  with  so  t, 
dr>'  joques  and  biting  Repartees.     1683  I 
Pref.  Ep.  to  P ordure's  Myst,  Dir.  15  Juc>,  or  \Vitti   . 
Railleries  and  Drolleries,  Quirks  and  Quillets.     <  1710  in 
Hearne  Colitct.  (O.  H.  S)    II.   463    His   black   Juk> 
smutty  Slinks.     17^6-46  THOMSON  It'tnttrfaj  llie  simple 
joke  that  lakes  the  shepherd's  heart.     1741  IIMMV.  AJ.V., 
C(>n~'tr'Aii'.t  To->ing  men  out  of  their  chairs,  tumbling  them 
into  water,  or  any  of  those  handicraft  joke-.     1741  WAITS 
/W///V77'.  J/i'H/  i.  \\iii.  §  17  A  merry  joak  upon  the  ^t 
1748  Rn;HAKi'SUN  Clarissa  \Vks.  1883  VII.  410,  I  . .  sh 
not  furbear   to  cut  a  joke,  were  I  upon  a  scaffold.      1749 
SMOLLETT  Gil  A/<w  nt.  i.  F  5  The  best  joke  of  all  was,  I  did 
not  know  my  master's  name.     1790  BKATIIF  floral  .V.  i.  i. 
§  7  The  practice  of  turning  every  thing  into  joke  and  ridicule 

i835 

*  id  sang 

„„ . 

Skirl.  \.  186  All  practical  Jokes  do  seem  to  be  ; 
ticularly  fooli-sli  to  those  who  suffer  from  them. 

2.  transf.  An  object  of  or  matter  for  joking  ;  a 
laughing-stock. 

1791  '  i      •  '  Ann.  /forsi-w.  x.  (iSc<J  109,  I  am  the 

joke  of  the  road  wherever  I  go.      1823  J     f .  O 
x\i,  I   shall   be  the  standing  joke  of  the  mess-iable,  > 
some  greater  fool  than  myself  can  be  found. 

3.  Something   not    i-ainest    •  j    a  jestini; 
mattci.                                           Uter. 

17*6  GAV  /.-•/"/,'  .S7"///  2-'  i  i.t..  I  wish,  • 

tluit  tin.-  cutting  of  the  tendons  of  two 

a  joke;    but  it   i-.  really  so.     1737 

Link  umns  t.>  t<i\vn>  with  avenues  of  < ' 

in  walK,   'tis  all  a  joke  !     Inexorable   Death 
11.      1809  MAI  KIN  Gil  Bias  ix.  viii.  P  8  Ain 
was  no  joke.   1890  <*u<m//Vz//  29  Oct.  171  i/t  An  1- 
ti^-ht  is  evidi-ir 

4.  attrib.  ai  :ng\  jokf-ex- 

ih'in^ia^.  'hy  adjs.  ;  joke-fellow. 

with  whom  a  Juki 

1821 

Lord  and  his   l,e<!dy  nutk  him  joke-felli 
1866  (  *"*>• 

ject.      1883     i 
Onportu:  .  in  the  way  of  joke-capping. 

Joke  (d^wk),  v.  [f.  JOKK  sb.,uT  ad.  L.JoiCiri  to 
jest,  to  joke  :  cf.  It.  giocarc,  also  JoKB  sb.] 


§  7        e  jii.u  ti \ •  <,t  turnng  every  ting  nto   oe  an    r 
is  a  dangerous  levity  of  imagination,     c  1835  .S  t  • 

<>:a>i ',  Next  night  I  got  drunker  than  ever.  And 
the  Black  Joke  at  his  [my  Tutor's]  door.     1870  E.  Pi:-, 
'' 


JOKEE. 
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JOLLITY. 


1.  intr.  To  make  jokes,  to  jest. 

\Joking  isattributedto  Milton  inWarton'sed.  of  M.'s/Www 
17%5>  P  ;75  '  thence  in  'I'odd,  and  Globe  ed.  p.  575.  IHit 
the  .  1642)  26)  u  Jtstittf, 

.1  edd.  of  the  Prose  V 

1670  [see  JOKING  vol.  ^.].    1713  STLELE  Cause.  Lm>ers  n .  i, 
Honour  is  pleas'd  to  joke  with  me.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
II.  337  They  quote  Elijah  for  a  precedent,  \vho 
joked  upon  the  four  hundred  priests  of  Baal.     1823  I 
SOLD  Ascent  Ml.  Blanc  10  The  guides,  who  had  so  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  ascend,  now  merrily  joked  upon  our  novel 
situation.     1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  fy  It.  Jrrils.  II.  286  The 
tiers  joke  with  the  women  passing  by,  and  are  joked 
with  back  ;i 

2.  traits.  To  make  the  object  of  a  joke  or  jokes ; 
to  poke  fun  at ;  to  chaff,  banter,  rally. 

1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand.  Ivii,  .Miss  Snapper,  .pretended 
to  joke  me  upon  my  passion  for  Narcissa.  1768  I: 
Corsica  (ed.  2)  282.  I  often  joked  them  with  the  text  uhi,  h 
is  applied  to  their  order.  1789  MRS.  Plozzi  Journ.  France 
II.  28  Sir  Joseph  Banks  joked  her  about  Otoroo.  1838 
P'CESS  BUZAUTB  in  /.  to  j.  .ke 

others.  111847  MRS.  SHERWOOIJ  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xix. 
ico  It  U  my  \\ish  never  to  be  joked  upon  subjects  of  this 
kind. 

3.  trans.  To  get  or  put  (out  or  away]  by  joking. 
1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  Shuts.  Cliar.  x.  268  A  fellow  who 

will  juke  and  laugh  the  money  out  of  your  pocket.  1891 
Harper' s  Mag.  July  194/1  The  question  was  joked  away 
between  them. 

Joke,  variant  of  JOCK  v.1  Obs. 

Jokee  (d^iJukr).  colloq.  [f.  JOKE  v.  +  -EE.] 
One  on  whom  a  joke  is  played. 

1869  M.  BROWNE  Chaucer's  Eng.  I.  275  The  practical 
joker.. who  was  also,  in  due  course,  very  frequently  the 
jokce  too.  1880  Punch  LXXIX.  189/1  The  fun  is  fast  and 
the  jokees  [are]  furious. 

Jokeless  (d^-kles),  a.  [-LESS.]  Devoid  of 
jokes,  lacking  humour  or  wit. 

1846  D.  JERROLD  Chron.  Clovernook  Wks.  1864  IV.  419 
The  Jokeless.  .become  physically  forlorn. 

Jokelet  (djou-klet).  [f.  JOKE  sb.  +  -LET.]  A 
little  joke,  a  small  witticism. 

1847  ALB.  SMITH  Chr.  Tadpole  xv.  (1879)  136  The  lecturer 
to  enliven  his  subject  made  some  small  witticism — or  jokelet. 
1873  Miss  BRADUON  Sir.  World  I.  i.  17  Justina  began  to 
laugh,  as  if  it  had  been  a  green-room  jokelet. 

Joker  (djtfu-kaj).    [f.  JOKE  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  jokes  ;  a  jester ;  a  merry  fellow. 
1719  T.  COOKE   Tales,  Proposals,  etc.   118  St.   Patrick's 

Dean,  of  holy  Men  the  Pest,  A  scurril  Joker,  and  of  all  the 
Jest.  1807-8  SVD.  SMITH  Plymlty't  Lett.  Wks.  1859  II. 
164/1  Thou  shall  be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he 
shall  talk  his  pleasant  talk  against  thee.  1879  MCCARTHY 
Own  Times  II.  xviii.  12  The  temptation  to  schoolboys  and 
practical  jokers  of  all  kinds  was  irresistible.  1887  Spectator 
9  Apr.  491/2  Some  confirmed  jokers,— verbal  contortionists. 

2.  slang.  Man,  '  fellow  ',  '  chap '.     Also  trans/. 
to  animals. 

1811  Sporting  Mag:  XXXVIII.  50  Six  jokers  on  horse- 
back  were  standing  stock  still.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz. 
xli,  You  were  another  sort  of  a  joker,  in  those  days,  JMU 
were!  1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Ainer.  136  We  spotted 
some  very  fine  turkeys,  and  my  hungry  companion  said  at 
once,  '  There  is  a  good  feed  for  two  men  on  one  of  those 
jokers '.  1894  Times  14  Feb.  3/2  We  managed  to  get  the 
sick  joker  out  of  his  bunk,  but  we  could  not  get  him  aft. 

3.  a.  Something  used  in  playing  a  trick. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  ISreakf-t.  ii.  (1883)  30  The 
thimble-jigger's  'little  joker'.  1895  Rev.  of  Rev.  Jan. 
(Farmer),  These  little  jokers  were  attached  to  the  left 
thumbs  of  certain  judges  of  election  as  the  ballots  were 
being  counted.  These  jokers  are  made  of  rubber  and  have 
a  cross  on  them. 

b.  An  odd  card  in  a  pack,  either  left  blank  or 
ornamented  with  some  design,  used  in  some  games, 
counting  always  as  a  trump  and  sometimes  as  the 
highest  trump. 

1885  I.  B.  GREENOUGH  Queen  of  Hearts  iii.  (Cent.),  The 
White  Knight,  called  the  Joker,  otherwise  the  Best  Bower. 


,  ,  . 

1894  St.  James  sGaz.  19  July  (Farmer  i,  The  game  of  poker 
of  fifty-three  cards,  the  fifty-third  card 


.  . 

is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-t 


-  rs,      e       y-r    car 

being  called  the  joker..  -American  manufacturers  of  playing- 
cards  are  wont  to  include  a  blank  card  at  the  top  of  the 
pack  ;  and  it  is,  alas  !  true  that  some  thrifty  person  sug- 
gested that  the  card  should  not  be  wasted.  This  was  the 
;  of  the  joker.  1894  MASKKLYNE  Sharps  «y  Flats  223 
In  euchre  you  can  hold  the  joker  every  time. 

Hence  Jo'keress,  a  female  joker,  f  Jo'kery, 
jesting,  raillery. 

1740  Afol.  Life  Mr.  T.  C.,  Comedian,  When  he  spoke, 
that  seriousness  of  joakery  was  discharged  and  a  dry  droll- 
ing levity  took  possession  of  him.  1858  DOKAN  Crt.  Fools 
56  She  was  the  duly-appointed  jokercss,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
to  the  Duch. 

Jokesnian  (dz,<m-ksm;tn).  nonce-wd.  [f.  joke's, 
u.  ..i    IOKI:  sb.  +  MAN:  cf.  spokesman.}     A 
professional  joker. 

1882  Sat.  Kev.  4  Nov.  598/2  To  preserve  the  spirits  of  the 
Liberal  pa-ty  a  iokesman  was  necessary. 

Jokesmith  (<l,?»«-ksmih).  [f.  JOKE  sb.  + 
SMITH  :  cl.  riniesmilh.]  A  manufacturer  of  jokes. 

1813  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  II.  336  (D.),  I  feared  to  give 
occasion  to  the  jests  of  newspaper  jokesmiths.  i8zo  — 
l>n.,ts  'fort  (D.  i,  My  Jokesmith  Sidney,  and  all  his  kidney. 
1886  .^at.  Rev.  20  Mar.  400/1  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the 
untimely  jokesmith's  letter. 

Jokesome  ;dg<7"-ks/;m\  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-SOME.]  Characterized  by  jokes,  facetious,  jocular. 

1810  H.  V.  ELLIOTT  Let.  in  Kateman  Lif-  i.  (1870)  16 
Light  and  jokesome  Terpsichore.  1883  B.  I..  FARJEON 
Sacred  Nugget  I.  I.  xiii.  185  He  would  indulge  in  Jokesome 
reminiscences. 


Hence  Jo  kesomeuess,  humorousness. 
1880  KLACKMOKK  Mary  Aitcrlfy  Ivii.    li'Si)  435  Her  hus- 
band excelled  in  jokesomeness. 

Jokester  /ij^-kstsj  .  [I".  JUKE  r.  + -STEK  : 
cf.  funster.}  A  petty  joker. 

1877  Daily  AYri'j  n  Oct.  5 '6    Set  in  fashion  by  pious 
ers.     1899  ll'id.  13  Oct.  6  3  The  opportunities  which 
Sir  Charles's   fanaticism    furnished    to    the    satirists   and 
jokesters  of  his  time. 

Joking  ,d.z,iJu  kit)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JOKE  v.  +  -ING  '.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  JOKE  ;  jesting. 

1670  EACHARD  Con/.  Clergy  33  Punning,  quibling,  and 
that  which  they  call  joquing,  and  such  other  delicacies  of 
wit.  1694  R.  L'ESTRAXCK  Failei  ccccii.  (1708)  430  Singing 
and  Joakingwas  his  Delight.  1888  HEM  Y  Cornet  of  Horse 
vii.  64,  I  . .  have  put  up  more  than  once  with  practical 
jokings; 

Joking  <l7<~.'-kirj'),  ///.  a.  [f.  J<  <KE  r.  -t  -INC  -'.] 
That  jokes.  Hence  Jo-kingly  adv. 

1700  TOLAND  Life  Harrington  in  Occana  24  Harrington 
jokingly  said,  That  they  had  an  excellent  faculty  of  i 
f>  nii,'  a  Louse,  and  diminishing  a  Commonwealth.  1714 
GAV  .s7/e//;.  ll'eek,  Tuesday,  In  joking  talk.  1893  LIDDON, 
etc.  Life  Pusey  I.  iv.  90  His  friends  . .  used  to  say  jokingly 
'  you  are  looking  towards  Canterbury'. 

Jokisll  (dgju-kij),  a.  [f.  JOKE  sb.  +  -isit '.] 
Given  to  joking,  jocular. 

1785  O'KEEFK  FontainebU-ait  ill.  i.  (L.),  Oh,  dear,  how 
jokish  these  gentlemen  are  ! 

Jokist  (dgou-kist).  [f.  JOKE  sb.  +  -IST.]  A  pro- 
fessed or  habitual  joker. 

i88z  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  3/2  Elaborate  inventions 
palmed  off  upon  an  uncritical  public  by  unscrupulous 
'jokists'.  1893  Daily  Tel.  24  Apr.  5/4  Theodore  Hook, 
the  king  of  practical  jokists. 

II  Joklll, /n>/.  jbkall  (y6-ki.il).  Alsoyokul. 
\\x&.jokull  icicle,  hence  ice,  glacier  :—*jakulo-z, 
dim.  of  jaki  (:—*jakt»i-)  piece  of  ice:  cf.  ICKLK, 
ICICLE.]  In  reference  to  Iceland :  A  mountain 
permanently  covered  with  snow  and  ice ;  a  snow- 
mountain. 

1780  VON  TROIL  Iceland  233  The  fire  is  generally  con- 
tained in  these  mountains  covered  with  ice,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  country,  juttils.  1835  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7) 
XII.  146/1  The  great  range  of  yokuls  to  the  eastward  of 
Mount  Hecla.  1863  Land.  Rfv.  23  Aug.  163  Will  the  Alpine 
Club,  .console  themselves  with  the  jokuls  of  Iceland?  1890 
HALL  CAINB  Bondman  m.  i,  Under  the  feet  of  the  great 
Vatna  JJ-kull. 

Joky  (dgflu-ki),  a.  [f.  JOKE  sb.  +  -Y.]  Inclined 
to  joke,  jocular. 

1825  80  JAMIESON,  Jokie,  jocular,  fond  of  a  joke,  as, '  He's 
a  fine  jokie  man '.  1894  H.  GARDENER  Uiwff.  Patriot  39 
Feel  jokey  to-day,  do  you,  you  ridiculous  Bob  White  ? 

Jole,  variant  of  JOWL. 

Jolely,  joliflich,  jolile,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JOLLILY. 

Jolie,  jolif,  -ife,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JOLLY. 

Jolift_e,  -ivete,  -ite,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JOLLITY. 

t  Jo'llOUS,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  iolyous. 
\t-j°ly,jolie,  JOLLY  + -ors.]  Jolly. 

1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  Venns  Prol.  64  locund  with  loy,  and 
Iolyous  to  laip.  Ibid.  I.  315  O  Lustie  lufe,  thy  lufcsomc 
obseruance  So  loyous  is,.  .So  lolious,  repleit  of  all  plesance. 

Jolious,  obs.  form  of  JEALOUS. 

Jollve,  obs.  form  of  JOWL. 

Jollification .  (dg^lifikt'i -Jan),  colloq.  [f.  JOLLY 
a.  +  -FICATION.]  The  action  of  jollifying  or  making 
merry  ;  merrymaking,  jollity ;  a  merrymaking. 

1809  W.  IRVING  Knicker/r.  vi.  i.  (1849)  313  For  some  time 
this  war  of  the  cupboard  was  carried  on  to  the  great  festivity 
and  jollification  of  the  Swedes.  1818  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt 
5  Nov.  in  Lockhart,  We  had  a  grand  jollification  here 
last  week.  1863  COWIIEN  CLARKE. Vhaks.  Char.  viii.2ooShe 
rates  Sir  Toby  . .  soundly,  . .  twitting  him  with  hi>  jollifica- 
tions. 1871  HAIIIIWICK  Trad.  Lane.  117  There  existed  no 
impediment  to  unlimited  jollification. 

Jollify  dsjjrlifai),  v.  colloq.     [f.  as  prec.  +  -FY.] 

1.  trans.   To    make  jolly   or   merry ;    to   make 
slightly  intoxicated  ;  cf.  JOLLY  a.  3  b. 

1824  Hlack™.  Mug.  XV.  600  Such  things  serve  as  shoeing- 
horns  to  draw  on  more  bottles  by  jollifying  the  host. 

2.  intr.    To   make   merry ;    esf.    to   indulge   in 
drinking. 

1830.  Prater's  M,:g.  I.  212  Xoah  was  about  performing 
a  religious  rite  at  the  very  moment  that  he  jollified.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  3  The  tens  of  thousands  who  jollified 
at  Sydenham  on  Boxing  Day.  1880  BLACKMORE  Mary 
Anerley  I.  vi.  66  Here  will  they  all  jollify  together;  while 
the  sky  holds  a  cloud,  or  the  locker  a  drop. 

Jollily  (d.3(Hili  ,  adv.  Forms:  see  JOLLY  a.  • 
also  4  ioliflich,  iolely.  [f.  JOLLY  a.  +  -LY  ".]  In 
a  jolly  manner. 

1.  Cheerfully,  gaily,  merrily,  jovially;  f  spiritedly, 
gallantly,  boldly,  insolently  (obs?). 

13.  .A".  Alis.  4753  (4737)  Who  bat  hap  treweamye  Ioliflich 
he  may  hym  in  hure  afyje.  £1380  WYCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880)  99 
Redi  . .  I  >  wile  j"lily  a^cust  crUtene  men.  ^1420  Anturs 
of  Arth.  xx-xix,  So  iolyly  thes  gentille  instede  one  were. 
1547  HOOPER  Ans-M.  Gardiner's  Kk.  X.  i\,  Lord.  I  knew 
thy  trewthe,  and  Iolyly  pratyd  of  the  same.  1581  J.  I 
lladdon's  Ansit'.  Osor.  36  b,  Wherein  you  triumph  so 
lollylye.  1670  MILTON  ///>/.  /•.'/;<,'.  VI,  Wks.  ,i-:,7)  560/1 
Siriin^  jollily  at  dinner.  1788  FKANKLIX  Aiitobiog.  Wks. 
1840  I.  200  Having  done  a  good  day's  work,  they  spent  the 
evening  jollily.  1865  KIN..M.KV  llcrciv.  ix,  Baldwin  was 
silent,  thinking  and  smiling  jollily. 

t2.  Amorously;  licentiously.   Obs. 
<ri4oo  Horn.  Koie  7031  Prelat  lyuyng  iolily  Or  prest  that 
i    halt  his  quene  hym  by. 


f3.  Finely,  handsomely,  gaily.  Obs. 

>37S  BARBot'R  Bruce  ix.  201  Men  arayit  lolely.  141$ 
AUUELAY  Poems  16  He  is  a  gentylmon  and  julylc  araytl 
^1640  PI.AL-HAM  i;i  /  ng.  Poets  II.  (k.i,  Their 

:ull  jollily  they  dight. 

4.  Excellently,  splendidly;  finely  ;  delightfully. 
Now  slang  or  colloq. 

c  1563  Jackyugler  in  4  Old  Plays  (1848^  34  You  wold  pom- 
mile  him  ioylile  a-bout  the  pate.  1668  H.  M'ORE  Dir.  Dial.  n. 
iv.  (1713)  113  You  come  off  jollily,  methinks  .  .  apologizing 
thus  in  thegeneral.  a  1832  SHI  LLFV  tr.  Faust  n.  23,  I  see 
one  yonder  burning  jollily.  1878  M.  C.  JACKSON  Ck*jeron'l 
Carts  II.  ix.  117  When  one  meets  nice  people  and  gets  on 
jollily  with  them. 

t  Jo'lliment.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  JOLLY  a. 
+  -MENT.]  Mirth,  merriment,  jollity. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  n.  vi.  3  To  feede  her  foolish  humour, 
and  vaine  iolliment,  1596  ibid.  iv.  xi.  12  Triton  his  trumpet 
shrill  before  them  blew,  For  goodly  triumph  and  great 
iollyment. 

Jolliness  (d^-lim-s).  [f.  JOLLY  a,  +  -NESS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  jolly,  in  the  various 
senses  of  the  adj.  ;  jollity. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  S</r.'s  T.  281  In  this  lolynesse  1  lete  hem 
til  ni'  n  to  the  s..per  dresse.  r  1430  Pilgr.  I.yf  .  Man/; 
xiv.  (1869)  183  pat  is  a  perile  to  which  jolyfnesse  [F.  jcunesse] 
led  me.  c  1450  Merlin  475  For  the  jolynesse  that  was  in 
hym  and  the  myrthe.  1530  PALSGR.  2^5/1  lolyne^se, 
joliuett.  1601  SIR  W.  CORNWALLIS  Ess.  n".  xlvi.  Hh  viij, 
This  life  of  armes  which  custom  hath  taught  to  put  on 
a  gallant  iollinesse  in  his  outward  behauiour.  1682  BI.-NYAN 
Holy  If'ar  336  At  his  own  table,  among  his  own  guests  .  . 
in  the  midst  of  his  Jolliness.  1894  Yellffiv  Bk.  I.  82  Times 
of  Jolliness  and  glad  indulgence. 

t  Jo-llitry.  Obs.  [irreg.  alteration  of  next  ; 
?  after  gallantry  ^  pleasantry  t  etc.]  =  JOLLITY  I,  2. 

lc  1685  Debtford  Plumb  Cake  In  Bagford  Ball.  (1876)  72 
Mark  I  pray  what  came  to  pass,  which  spoiled  their  jollitry. 
1732  Gentleman  Instr.  led.  10!  537  (D.)  To  strain  jollitry 
not  into  annual  .  .  but  into  a  daily  madness.  1736  LEDIARD 
Life  Maryborough  I.  27  }  The  officers  were  celebrating  the 
Festival..  in  Mirth  and  Jollitry. 

Jollity  (d^-liti).  Forms:  a.  4  iolif-,  -yf-, 
-ive-(  -yvete.  0.  4-6  ioli-,  ioly-,  (5  golly-),  6-7 
ioyli-,  ioyly-,  iolli-,  7-jolli-;  4-5  -te.  4-6  -tee,  6 
-tye,  -ti,  6-7  -tie,  6-  -ty.  [a. 


jolite,  f.  joliftj&H\  see  JOLLY  a.  and  -TY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  jolly,  light- 
hearted,  or  festive  ;  exuberant  mirth  or  cheerful- 
ness; f  levity,  giddiness  (ohs.\ 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  /*.  xxx.  89  Wymmon  with  the 
jolyftc,  thou  thench  on  Codes  shoures.  1382  WYCLIF  Judith 
x.  3  She  clothide  hir  with  the  clpthis  of  hir  jolite.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  3537  Quen  al  be  iolite  of  Giugne  and  lulus  wa-^ 
endid.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  73  The  doughter  of 
lacob  whiche  for  lyshtnes  and  iolyte  of  herte  lefte  the  hous 
of  her  fader.  1509  1!^  AKCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1570)  105  Omnin 
fert  aetas,  both  health  and  iolitie.  1670  MILTON  Hist.  Etig. 
v.  Wks.  1738  II.  86  A  Youth,  through  jollity  of  mind  un- 
willing perhaps  to  be  detain'd  long  with  sad  and  sorrowful 
Narrations.  1756  BURKE  Snbl,  <y  B.  in.  xxv,  The  passion 
excited  by  beauty  is  .  .  nearer  to  a  species  of  melancholy,  than 
to  jollity  and  mirth.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixi.  238  O 
happiest  Lovers,  jollity  live  with  you. 

2.  Merrymaking,  festivity,  revelry  ;  p!,t  Festivi- 
ties, festive  dissipations  or  enjoyments. 

a  1300  Cursor  AT.  28147  Caroles,  iolites,  and  plaies,  Ic  haue 
be-haldyn.  ^1440  Ccsta  Row.  xxvi.  100  (Harl.  MS.)  The 
knyght  yede  to  the  tornement  scil.  as  ofte  as  a  man  gobe 
to  the  lolytees  of  worldlye  speculacions.  c  1470  HEM<:  . 
A/or.  Fah.  ii.  {Town  fy  C.  Mouse}  292  Thus  as  thay  sat  in 
all  their  jolitie.  1579  LYI.Y  Euphues  (Arb.)  109  For  all  my 
treasure  spente  on  Jewells  and  spylte  in  iolytye,  wtiat 
recompence  shall  I  reape  besides  repentaunce  ?  1627-77 
FELTHAM  Resohcs  \.  xiii.  21  It  comes,  like  an  arrest  of 
Treason  in  a  Jollity,  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  x.  §  170 
Not  keeping  company  with  the  other  Officers  of  the  Army 
in  their  jollities,  and  excesses.  1750  JOHNSON  Rambler 
No.  80  ?  7  Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
and  conversation.  1849  MACAUI.AY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  321 
The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often  prolonged  till 
the  revellers  were  laid  under  the  table. 

f3.  Pleasure,  enjoyment;  esp.  sexual  pleasure, 
lust.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  RKUXNE  Chron.  (1810)  50  Knoute  of  his  body 
uies  bre,  Tuo  by  tuo  wifes,  be  brid  in  jolifte.  a  1340 
HAM  POLE  Psalter  ii.  10  Enuye  couartU  iolifte  and  oper 
vices,  c  1374  CHAUCER  Bocth.  in.  pr.  vii.  62  (Camb.  MS.i 
Of  whyche  bestys  al  the  entencyon  hasteth  to  fulfylle  hyr 
bodyly  Iolyte.  c  \  386  CHAUCKK  Sir  Ttwpas  132  Nedes 
moste  he  nghte  .  .  For  paramour  and  loHtee  Of  oon  that 
shoon  ful  brighte.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  41  [Thei] 
that  .  .  thought  more  on  her  iolytees  and  the  worldes  delite  .  . 
thanne  thei  dede  on  the  service  of  God.  xdifiCKooKE  /Wj 
of  Man  242  In  gelt  men..  all  vigour  of  lust  and  desire  of 
ioylity  is  extingui'-hcd. 

f4.  Insolent  presumption  or  self-confidence  ;  pre- 
sumpluous  self-reliance.  Obs. 

a  1340    HAMTOLK   Psalter  xxiv.    7   The   trespasis  of  my 
3outhetl  that  is  my  iolifte  and  fole  hftrdynes.     1549  ^  A  ' 
4//i  St*>-Ht.  /•(•/.  A'./;.-.  I'f  (Arb.:  112  The  pore  wydd^v 
wyth.  ii.  or  ihre  wordes  shall   bryng   hym   downe   t<- 
groumle,  and  Lle^troye  his  iolitye.     1581  Confer,  n.  (15^4   H, 
This    he    spake    with    great    iolitie    and  scoffingly.      1614 
RALEIGH  Hist.   World  \\.  v.  iii.  §  6.  375  In  this  iullitie  of 
conceit,  he  determined  to  fight. 

•f  5.   Gallantry,  bravery.      Obs. 

c  1540  tr.  PoL  I'erg,  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  89  Wee  will 
returne  unto  Carausius  ..  renomed  throwghe  his  jolitee  in 
warfare. 

1  6.  A  beauty,  grace,  or  personal  accomplish- 
ment. Obs. 

1484  CAXTON  Chivalry  46  Yf  by  beaute  of  facion,  or  by 


JOLLOP. 

n  l)n, ly  f.iyr  (frete  or  wd  aomm-cl.  or  liy  fayr  here  ..  and 
by  [he  other  lolyt  l^yer  be  ndouljfd  Kny^ht 

l'»we  and  vyle  mayst  thuu  make  Knyehtes. 

t7.  A  state  of  splendour,  exaltation,  or  eminent 
prosperity;  splendour,  magnificence;  finery  of 
dress  or  array.  Ol>s. 

1549  LATIMER  tfh  S,-ni,.  lei.  Ed*>.  I' I  Art,.'  irj  He 
shewed  him  al  the  kyngedamo  of  the  wjrlde,  and  all  'theyr 
iolitye.  1565  JKWKI.  lief.  .)/>...  [  t|le  time  of 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eight,  when  the  Authority  of  the  1 
of  Rome  was  in  greatest  iollity.     ,  1600  SHAKS.  S,'iin.  \ 
behold,  .needie  Nothing  trinul  in  iollitie.     1620  SAM 
Stria,  en  i   Kin<:s  xxi.  29  (1689)  152  To  proclaim  judgement 
against  an   oppressing  King  [Ahab]  in    the  prime 
Jollity.     1698  FKVIK  Act.  K.  In.iin  *  P.  lag  The  Jollity 
and  Pomp  of  the  Heathens  is  much  allayed  by  the  Puritan- 
ism and  unlimited  Power  of  the  Moors. 

t  8.  Pleasantry,  jocularity;  joke,  jest.     06s. 

1581  .S  AVI r>  I'll,  itus.  Hist  n.lxviii.  (i  501)  92  Two  souldiers, 
.  .vpon  a  iolity  challenged  one  another  to  wrestle.  1596  llr 
W.  BARLOW  Three  Serin.  Ded.  82  Others  in  their  iollitie 
haue  reported  that  they  could  neuer  salute  the  Sunne  in 
aid.  1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pi'!,  t,  Afar.  106  They  must. . 
out  of  the  humour  of  their  jollities,  give  vent. 

Jollop  vd.^-bp  ,  sl>.  Also  jowlop,  Jjellop  :  see 
JOLLOPFD.  [app.  I".  JOWL-,  joll,  jole  +  */of.  LAP 
sb.l  i  :  cf.  DEWLAP,  which  also  occurs  in  tlie  same 
or  a  cognate  sense  (i  b). 

lit  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  davlap  itself,  of  whi.-h 
the  first  element  is  unexplained,  may  have  originated  in 
some  popular  perversion  atjwlaf  orjeii'lap ;  but  at  present 
this  is  not  supported  by  evidence  or  analogy.)) 

The  wattle  of  a  cock,  turkey,  or  other  fowl. 

1705  BOSMAN  Guinea  262  His  Bill  is  Yellow  ;  from  whence 
to  the  Head  grows  out  on  each  side  a  red  Jollop.  1866  H. 
CLARK  Intrcid.  Her.,  Jellop  [see  JOLLOPED].  1890  Cent. 
Diet.,  Jewlap. 

t  Jo'llop,  ».  06s.  rare~t.  in/r.  To  gobble  as  a 
turkey-cock. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  310/2  (Of  the  Voices  of  Birds) 
The  Turky  Cock  Tollopeth. 

(Hence,  erron.  Jollop  s.\  '  the  cry  of  a  turkey  ',  in  HALLI- 
WELL  ;  whence  in  Cent.  Diet,  and  FUNK  as  '  Prov.  Eng.' 
Not  in  Enf.  Dial.  Diet.} 

Jollop,  obs.  form  of  JALAP. 

7OllOMd  (dgfl»pt),  &  Her.  Also  jowlopped, 
?jellop(p)ed.  [f.  JOLLOP  sb.  +  -ED2:  cf.  DEW- 
LAPPED.]  Of  a  cock,  etc.,  borne  as  a  charge : 
Having  the  wattles  of  a  specified  tincture  different 
from  that  of  the  body  and  head  ;  =  WATTLKD. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xx.  164  He  beareth  Gules 
three  Cockes  Argent,  Armed  Crested  and  lellopped  ' 
the  name  of  Cocke.  //•/,/.  xxi.  164  Three  Capons  Sable. 
Armed,  Crested,  and  low-Lppped  Or.  Ibid,  xxvi.  i3z  Hee 
beareth,  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  displaied,  Arglnt,  crested, 
membred,  and  iollopped,  Gules,  by  the  name  of  I'. 
1622  PKACHAM  i'eiufl.  Unit.  xvi.  (1634)  178  Three  C«.kus 
Gules,  Armed,  Crested,  and  jellopped,  Sable.  1766  PORNV 
Heraldry  Gloss.,  Jollcpped  or  Jowlaffed^  term  used  to 
signify  the  gills  of  a  Cock,  when  bt:r'n  oi  a  dilTerent  Tincture 
from  his  Head.  1864  BOCTELL  Heraldry,  Hist,  ty  l\>p,  x. 
64  A  Game-cock  is.  .jowlopped  of  his  Wattles  or  simply 
wattled.  1866  H.  CLARK  Intivd.  Her.  (ed.  18),  Jellop. 
Jelloped,  terms  occasionally  used .  .to  describe  the  comb  of 
a  cock,  etc.  when  borne  of  a  tincture  different  from  that  i>f 
the  head.  1890  Cent.  Diet.,  Jewlapped. 

t  Jo-llux.  Obs.  slang,  [f.  JOLLY  a. :  cf.  dial. 
jollus  fat,  fleshy,  jollock  jolly,  hearty,  sb.  (slang; 
a  parson.]  (See  quot. ' 

a  1797  \V.  MASON  O  ie  to  Sir  Fl.  Norton  12  And  find  it  the 
same  easy  thing  To  hit  a  Jollux  or  a  king.  (Poems  (1810) 
419  i  A'o/c,  A  phrase  used  by  the  bon  Ion  for  a  fat  person.) 

Jolly  (djp'li),  a.  and  adv.  Forms :  o.  4  iolife, 
-iffe,  -yfe,  -ef,  4-5  iolyf,  4-6  iolif.  0.  4-6  iolye, 
4-7  ioly,  (5  iuly,  yoly),  5-6  ioyly,  5-7  iolie, 
6  iollie,  iolly,  ioylye,  7  jollie,  7-  jolly.  [ME. 
jolif,  jolyf,  joly,  a.  OF.  jolif,  joli,  gay,  festive, 
lively,  merry,  amorous,  gallant,  brave,  finely 
dressed,  handsome,  fair,  pretty,  =  It.  gitilivo 
merry,  pleasant,  cheerful,  glad,  gay  (in  Florio 
giolivo  '  iollie,  pleasant,  ioyous,  blithe,  bormie, 
buckesome  '),  OCat.  joliu  (Little).  For  the  loss  of 
the  final  f  in  F.  and  Eng.  cf.  hasty,  tardy.  In 
1 5-1 6th  c.  app.  associated  with  joy.  whence  the 
spelling  joyly. 

The  origin  of  OF.  jolif  is  uncertain.  French  etymologists 
have  generally  followed  Diez  in  referring  it  toON.^if/i  =OE. 

Stff}  YULE,  or  to  a  cognate  German  name  (indicated  by 
othic  Jitleis  November^  for  the  midwinter  feast  of  the 
northern  nations,  whence  (in  ON.)  for  '  a  feast'  generally  ; 
thus  *JM-i-'its,  y^/-;_/would  be^festive.  But  the  historical 
nnd  phonetic  difficulties  involved,  whether  the  word  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  into  F.  from  Norse  after  ooo,  or 
to  have  been  Common  Romanic,  are  such  as  to  render  this 
conjecture  extremely  doubtful.  M.  Paul  Meyer  suggests 
that  OF.  joti/" might  be  after  all: — L.  'fanfiirux,  f.  £ait- 
dere  to  rejoice,  gaudimtl  joy,  with  change  of  d  to  /,  as  in 
cigdda,  Pr.  cigala.  F.  cigale,  Vadensis,  F.  \7alois,  and  some 
other  words.] 

I.  1.  Of  gay  and  cheerful  disposition  or  cha- 
racter; bright,  lively ;  joyous,  gladsome;  mirthful. 
Now  arch,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

a.  <7  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  F.  xvi.  52  Heo  is  dereworthe 
in  day,  Graciouse,  stout,  ant  gay,  Gentil,  jolyf  so  tht-  jay. 
?i?  1366  CHAUCER  Rom.  Rose  435  NV  >he  w:is  say  fresh  ne 
Iolyf  But  semed  be  ful  e:it'- ,•  >,erkes. 

0.     c  1380  WVCLIF  ll'its.  uStoi  i6g  Preiere  is  betre  herd  of 

god  bi.  .stille  devocion.  .ban  bi.  .i  >ly  chauntynge  bat  stireb 

men  &  wommen  to  daunsynge.     1582  Sr^svin  RST  .-K'reis 

Wee  ..  with  iollye  tumult,  where  sti,,iil,l   t[utt 

Vol. 
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cittye  be  Celled  r  ,6yj  M,M,,S- 

were  jolly  lor  the  prev 

the  sequell.     1750   DOOD  r.-ems  (1767)  jg  The  jolly  choir 
of  maidens  trim,  Daughters  of  pleasancc.     1871   . 
(.atii/tus  Ixi.  it  Come,  for  jolly  tin- 

t  2.  In  more  physical  sense:  Having  the  fresh- 
ness anil  lively  spirits  of  youth  or  good  health  ; 
fresh,  hv.  ly,  spri^litly,  tpirited  Obs. 

a.  ij..Seuvi.  ,  ..And  [had  a] 

lif  wif.      ,-1380   Si, 

bacheler  .  1  a  wi^t  pat  is  of  bo 

'  M50  />' ;  i      jo-i    1  hat  hawke  was 

>  jolyfc  and  so  luste  afure. 

/i.  t  1325  Saitf  ,./  )  'esUr.iay  75  in  I-..  K.  P.  (1862)  165  An 
hounde  pat  is  likyng,  and  I  ,|y  Ami  of  sekenesse  hoi  and 
sounde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  --  \Vj  nsynse  she  was 

•ly  colt,     c  1450  Merlin  47  Ttu-i  h.- 
Iolye,  and  have  grete  ncde  of  counseile.    1523  Li  .  : 
Froiss.  I.  ccxxix.  308  Therlc 

yong  herty  knight.     1586  HHK.IIT  .i  i.  ,60  The 

blonde  getteth  a  farther  egernesse,  and  these  iolie  spirits  be 
wasted. 

3.  In    high  spirits;    exhilarated,  joyful;    fglad 
<y'or  pleased  at  something.     Chiefly  prt/Kcatrat. 

•  '  1305  St.  S-.t'itfiin  117  in  I-'..  /•'..  r.  (i-',"'46  pis  gcde  man 
of  bis  tokning:  iolyf  was  ynou?.  1393  LAS-GL.  /'.  I'l.  C.  xi\  . 
20  lob  by-cam  a  iolif  man  and  at  luis  ioye  newe.  i-  1400 
>oy  249  lason  was  Ioly  of  his  luste  wordes-  1600 
HOLLAND  Li-.-y  x.  358  The  Tuscans,  .got  hart  and  were  very 
•,  ing  that  the  Gods  were  in  favour  of  them.  165^ 
AV,  /i<>?as  Papers  (Camden)  III.  266  Though  some  are  soe 
jollie  at  the  French  entertaynement.  1780  JOHNSON  f-ett. 
to  .Mrs.  Tftralt-  30  May,  1'aylor,  who  is  gone  away  brisk 
and  jolly,  asked  me  when  1  would  come  to  him.  1863 
KINGSLEV  H'atir-Bal1.  i,  And  then  shook  his  ears,  and  was 
as  jolly  as  ever. 

b.    euphem.    Exhilarated    with   drink,   slightly 
intoxicated. 

1652  C.  B.  STAPVI.TON  Heraiiian  56  In  bis  Tipsy  Cups 
when  he  was  Jolly.  1741  H.  WAI.POLF.£*«.  //.  Mann  (1834) 
I.  36  Young  Churchill  and  a  dozen  more  grew  jolly,  stayed 
till  seven  in  the  morning  and  drank  thirty  two  bottles.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  33  I'm  never  more  than  jolly,  and  can  lake 
care  of  myself  precious  well. 

4.  Indulging  in,  or  fond  of,  conviviality  and  social 
morrimerit ;  festive ;  jovial.     The  jolly  god,  Bacchus. 
Jolly  felltKV,  jolly  dog,  a  person  of  convivial  tastes 
and  habits  :  cf.  FELLOW  sb.  3  a. 

1375  BARBOUR /?>-»<•<•  t.  332  The  quhethir  he  glaid  was  and 
Ioly,  And  till  swyik  thowlesnes  he  Jeid  As  the  cour,  a>kis 
off  :;owtheid.  1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  I'our  C  iij.  Them  . . 
that  so  moche  waste  their  good  to  be  iolif  and  repayre  their 
caiayn.  1550  CKO\VM:V  J-'fi^r.  35  b,  To  lyue  lyk.  . 
and  make  iolye  chere.  a  1661  FILLER  n'ortk:ts\ 1840)  1 1.  5  ;z 
He  was  a  jolly  gentleman,  both  for  camp  and  court,  a  cr<-:u 
reveller.  1697  DRYDES  Alexander 's  Feast  49  The  jolly  god 
in  triumph  comes.  1750  The  Stinifnt.  There  Is  another  set 
..  who  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  jolly  fellows  and 
ridicule  every  body  who  has  the  folly  to  be  sober.  1799 
l,n.  MKI.I'.OI/RNE  in  M.  Papers  (1889)  5  MUer  himself  is 
a  little  jolly  dog.  1813  Sporting  Maf.  XLI.  88  A  decent- 
looking  man.  .who  had  sacrifi-  ed  t^o  freely  lo  the  '. 
1843  THACKERAY  Crit.  Rev.  Wks.  1886  XXIII.  87  He  be- 
came a  viveur  and  jolly  dog  about  town.  1871  R.  Ki.i  is 
(.ahillits  xlvii.  6  They,  my  jolly  comrades  Search  the  streets. 

II.  f5.    Of  cheerful  courage;    high-hearted, 
gallant ;  brave.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chnm.  (1810)  333  With  jolif  men  of  gcst 
toward  be  North  he  schoke.  To  chace  Kyng  Robyn.  13  . . 
/..  A".  , -\llit.  P.  B.  300  The  lolef  lapheth  watz  gendered  be 
bryd.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xi.  524  Thai  war  all  }ong  men 
and  Ioly,  And  5arnand  till  do  cheuelry.  c  1400  Geryn  2440 
A  trewe  visage  He  had,  &  a  manly,  And  Iuly  was  he.  1523 
Lo.  BERNFRS  Fruits.  I.  co:i:.\]ii.  --:>  'Itu-  >ame  >ea>on  there 
dyed..the  gentyll  and  ioly  duke  Vmcelyns.  1590  SI'FN-I  K 
/'.  Q.  i.  i.  i  Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt.  As 
one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt.  1643 
ROGERS  Naaftian  20  The  only  season  of  working  a  jolly  and 
stout  heart  to  crouch  and  creepe. 

t  6.  Overweeningly  self-confident ;  flushed  with 
success  or  prosperity ;  full  of  presumptuous  pride  ; 
defiantly  bold,  arrogant,  overbearing.  Obs. 

ti  1340  HAMPOLE  fiafft-r  cxlvi.  12  Fronde  men  S:  iolif 
[;'.;•-  ioly],  noubere  dredis  him  na  has  hope  in  him.  1474 
CAXTON  L'/iisse  i.  i,  1 

lustyse  and  cruel.    1566  ,/i\.iii 

Thinke  you  to  outface  us  with  ioyty  brasses'.'  1573  <-. 
HAR\'EV  I.cttcr-l'h,  (t'anidcn*  (-  M.  I  -t  other 

of  his  iolly  vaunts .  .m;n!  164! 

II.  232  It  concerneth  every  one  of  us  . .  not  to  be  too  high- 
minded  or  jolly  for  any  thing  that  is  past.  1666  S/ 

,,  40  Our  Mountain  which  we  said  in  our  jolly 
pride  should  never  be  removed. 

III.  t7.  Amorous:  amatory;  wanton,  lustful. 
1382  Wv<:[  it  Ann'*  vi.  4  ^e  sleepen  in  b<-d(iis  ot  \ 

wexen  wijld  [glossal  iolyf]  in  ^riur  beddu.     c  1385  CHAUCER 

vth  hire  thes  new.-   : 

1390  O.    •  III.  36  7  h"U    in    ;il    t 

bodily  delices  soghtest.     <  1425  St-.\ 

emperour  was  jolyf  of  blode,  And  hare  councel  undirstood. 
1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  (1405)  256  He  sholde  send  to  her  all 

•  men  that  wnv  Ir.lyior  to  enforce  and  to  make 
her   do  theyr  wyll.      1645   Mil. TON 

:i.  ii.  18)  In  the  Song  of  Soncs.  which  \- 
believed,  even    in    the  jollicst    expressions,   to    figure   the 
with  Christ. 

b.  Of  animals  :    In  heat.      Ots.  exc.  dial. 
1500-20  IH'MiAR  I'ocws  Ixxxiv.  8  Quhone  the  biche  is  jolie 

and  on  ra^e.     1535  Su •  <-\  M:  i  ,   ,    'i.  -S'ci'/.  1947  ljuben  arie's] 

il  be  keipit  c! 
cuir.      1884  C/i,  . 

IV.  f  8.   I:  brilliant, 
showy,  splendul. 


JOLLY. 

13..  /-.    /..  Attti   l\  A    --,•  'P  iiat]c 

1380 
••  1440 

-i  An  apple 
of  Sodom  ..with  a  tt 

fb.  (K  in-.matt  rial  tMh  i  retails. 

flicc 

• 

J  ''. 
.   • 

'I  hose,  which  by  outwatd    .  body 

make  a  jollie  shew. 
t  ^  '  bravely'  dressed  raw1. 

,   1386  (  H  M  ,  i  x  J-,a,,kl.   T.  199  A  squler  ..  That  fr- 

.":   ' 

nijn  aiaye  on  holy  daye-  t 
tofore  men  ofasute.      1508  DI-NRAR  7'*..- 
With  silkis  array  it,  Oymp,  ioiie  and  pent.     1593  K.  II 
Philad.  5  His  multitude  ol  ns  and  sheph- 

could  -  than  all  the  fine  gay  troopes  and  rankes 

->•  it  be  an  infallible  Item  that  the  iolliesi 
men  are  euer  greatest  actors  by  sea  and  ' 

10.  Jving ;     handsome ;     fair,     pretty. 
Now  only  dial. 

Kotn.  Rose  829  So  noble  he  was  of  his 

stature,  So  fair,  so  Ioly,  and  so  fet\s.      c  1475  Parietia- 
Then  spak  the  moste  gentillest  of  thaim  thre,  The  most  good- 
lokest  And  iolyest  to  se.  tsfoGoL  tt.  xni.  (1567) 

A  a  ij  b,  I  know  my  selfe  too  bee  A  iollye  fellow.     For  euen 
now  I  did  behold  and  see  Myne  image  in  the  water    ! 
1648  I  iv.  When  all  the  glorious  Realm 

of  pure  Delight,  Illustrious  Paradise  waited  on  the  feet  Of 
jolly  Eve.  1650  J  RFYVOU>S  Fiotver  Pidtl.  TO  This  jolly 
Nymph  .very  j.,j  fully  conducted  them  through  the  Woods. 

11.  Healthy  ar.d  well  developed  ;  of  large  make 
and    fine    appearance ;    well-conditioned  ;    plump. 
Rarely  of  a  plant,  dial,  nnd  colloq. 

a  1661   FULLER  II  'orthies  11840)  III.  363  A  dainty  dame  in 
her  youth,  and  a  jolly  woman  in  her  age.      1683 
No.  1848/8  A  brisk  jolly  Man.  brown  hair'd.   1707  Cnrit»sitiei 
»t  Husb.  ff  Gard.  205  One  of  these  Branches  ..was  grown 
to  be  a  very  Jolly  Plant.     1711  STEELE  r  3 

He  is  that  Sort  of  person  which  the   Mob  call  a  handsome 
jolly  Man.     1749  t'kil.    Trans.  XI, VI.  2"u  The   lady  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  jolly  Boy.     1815  BROCKETT,  ; 
stout,  large  in  person.  '  A  jolly  landlady1.    1887  Kent  Gloss  , 

tat ;  plump  ;  sleek,  in  good  condition. 
V.  12.   L\ed  as  a  geneial  expression  of  admira- 
tion :  Splendid,  fine,  excellent. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  viii.  31  To  haue  hym 
greatly  estemed,  and  taken  for  a  ioly  felowe  of  euery  body. 
1576  FLEMING  tr.  Cams'  Etig.  Dogs  in  Arb.  Gamer  1 1 1 
This  do^ .  .taketh  the  prey  with  a  jolly  quickness,      c  1620 

v  F,  Lift  Sir  T,Mf>re  (18281    T  ly  invention 

of  Sir  Thorn.  :  >  »£•  Past.  in.  146 

( ira/e    not    too    near   the    Hanks,    my    jolly    Sheep.      1805 

>\v.  Waggentri.  118  My  jolly  team,  he  finds  that  ye 
Will  work  for  nobody  but  me  !     1859  FARRAR  J.  Home  264 
tHoppet  They  all  drank  hi--  henh! 
..For  he's  a  jolly  goo<l  fe-el-low,  \\~hii  h  nobody  can  deny. 

b.  ironical  t--  Sc.  'bonny '.) 

The  \VttLjMfyJitlfait  was  often  thus  used  in  the  sixteenth 
cent.,  sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  6,  and  is  still  applied 
in  the  same  way  dialectally. 

1534  MOKF  Treat,  en  /'a.rsj,-rt  Wks.  1303/2  Here  shall  you 
see  ludas  play  the  ioylye  marchaunt  I  trowe.  1546 
GARDINER  Dctlar.  Art.  Joye ^\>.  Is  not  he  a  ioylye worke- 
man  that  woldedeuise  to  haue  god  done,  otherwyse  then  he 
liath  ?  1586  FFRN-F.  Bias.  Gentrie  71  Mary,  a  iolly  peece  of 
worke  it  were,  to  see  plow-men  gentlemen,  c  16*0  Z.  1" 
Zion's  /-'twcrs  (18551  82  They're  joly  prattrs,  but  are  Jades 
to  doe.  1645  MILTON  Colasi.  Wks.  (1851:'  343  It  was  my  hap 
at  length  ..  to  finde  not  seeking  ..a  jolly  slander,  call'd 
1881  Leicester  Gloss,  s.v.,  'A  jolly 

fellow  '  =  'a  fine  fellow",  in  the  sense  of  one  who  prides 
himself  on  something  he  has  no  occasion  to  be  proud  of, 

13.  Exceedingly  pleasant,  ngrccablc,  or  'nice1; 
delightful.  Now  colloq. 

1549  LATIMER  5///  Scrtn.  bff.  Fan-.  I' I    Arl'.i  142  A  ioly 
praye   for  oure  holye   father.     1579-80    ' 
Sertcrins  (1676)  493  The  heat  of  Summer  is  n<  ••; 
inforced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and  so  bloi 

10 

T    iolly.     1610    I  I.   i, 

.  delights  and  jolly  games  That   Shepherds  hold  full 
dear,     c  1704  1  '  pHerd  now 

the  Plain  HP  ^delights 

the  Groves.     1865  Kisr.si  FY  lisrfw.  xv.  How  j 
to    see    them.      1888    Poer  A'. //Vr    57    lly    Jove  !    but    i 
awfully  jolly  out  here  !     1890  '  L.   F\  -  /-»/  iii- 


1865  KIN- 

them.      1888    J\vr  A'(//Vr  57    Hy    Jove 
jolly  out  here  !     1890  '  M 

i)  §6  ( i  .  nf  you  to  give 

,     • 

,il  consent,  the  in  the  house. 

14.  Used  as  an  admiiing  intensive,  deriving  its 
meaning  from  the  context :  Admirably  great,  large, 
big,  etc,  ;  ironicaUv  '  lino',  'nice'.  Now  colloq. 

1559  Mirr.  J.'.i  \xiv,  With  t -• 

capt syncs  ioly  store.      1579  a  Cml.  Sept.  165 

Indeede, 

,       '•! 
III.5I4      1 

number.     1855  I  >  \  mv  i  N  in  L  ije  \  Lc: 
i 

/V   ll'ard.  *-t  .    I'he   fate   that 

loomed  before  'I 
1880  Mi  . 

ren  him  and  t  -.^i.  s/mtf, 

B. 

1.   In  a  jolly  man-  pleasantly. 


JOLLY. 

1615  WITHE*  Sktph.  Hunt,  in  Jmenilia  (1653)  385  Willy, 
iw  full  jolly  tun'st  thy  Reeds.     1856  KMERSON  ing. 

i  II.  31  They  cat  and  drink 
live  jolly  in  ihe  open  air. 

2.  Qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.;  ong.  appreciatively, 
then  ironically,  with  intensive  force  :  Extremely, 
very.  Now  colloq. 

1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Eratm.  Par.  Phi!,  iii.  5,  I  thought 
my  selfe  a  iolye  fortunate  man  \pnlchre  mihi  videbarJtUx}, 
asivell  for  the  nobylitie  of  my  kyndred  . .  as  also  for  my 
wayte  obseruyng  of  y  law.  c  IJSS  HARPSFIELD  Diafra 
'///  Camden'i7iThe  ..  25  chapter.,  maketh  a  jolly 
impertinent  process.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  in.  ii.  215  'Tis 
like  you'll  proue  a  iolly  surly  groome.  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett. 
vi.  43  Prince  Rupert  having  got  a  jolly  considerable  Army  in 
Holland.  1647  TRAPP  Contm.  Matt.  iv.  i  All  was  jolly 


mistake,  and  you  jolly  well  know  it. 

b.  Formerly  also  jolly  and  —  ;  cf.  Sc.  braw 
and  — ,  gay  and  —  ;  in  l>raiu  and  nble,  braw  and 
soon,  it  is  gay  and  late. 

1565  T.  STAPLETON  Forir.  Faith  37  Is  not  your  doctrine  a 
ioyly  and  holesom  doctrine  ?  Ibid.  40*  Is  not  ^his  religion 
of  protestants  like  to  be  a  ioyly  and  sounde  religion  ?  1575 
LASEHA.M  Lttt.  58,  I  am  of  woont  iolly  &  dry  a  mornings. 
C.  Comb.,  as  jolly-cheeked,  -faced,  -timbered, 
jollylike  adjs. ;  jolly-boys,  '  a  group  of  small 
drinking  vessels  connected  by  a  tube,  or  by  open- 
ings one  from  another'  (Farmer  Slang  1896). 

1587  M.  GROVE.  Pclofs  t,  Hipp  (1878)  48  As  if  Alexandras 
were  With  all  his  iohlyke  royaltie,  in  place  among  them 
there.  1594  LODGE  Wounds  Civ.  War  in.  i,  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  VII.  145  Aristion  is  a  jolly-timber'd  man.  1819 
W.  TESNANT  Papistry  Stonii'd(lS*j}  uSThejollie-cheekit 
moon.  1898  F.  C.  GOULD  in  Wtstm.  Goz.  S  Dec.  2/1  Jolly- 
faced  farmers. 

Jolly  (d.^-lil,  sbl  slang.    [JOLLY  a.  used  as  so.] 

1.  A  royal  marine.     Tame  jolly,  a  militiaman. 
1819  MARRYAT  F.  Mildinay  xi,  The  jollies  fired  tolerably 

well.  1841  —  I'oachtr  xxvi,  'Jollies  I  what  are  they?' 
'  Why,  marines,  to  be  sure  '.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  Word-bk. 
s.v.,  Tame  jolly,  a  militiaman  :  royal  jolly,  a  marine.  1896 
R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  176  I'm  a  Jolly — 'Er  Majesty's 
Jolly— Soldier  and  Sailor  too. 

2.  A  cheer. 

1871  Daily  Tel.  7  Mar.  (Farmer),  On  a  suggestion  to  give 
him  a  jolly,  which  appears  to  be  the  local  phrase,  they 
cheered  the  hero  loud  and  long.  1894  Daily  A'nt'S  27  July 
8/1  The  Chairman  . .  called  upon  those  who  benefited  by  it 
to  jrive  those  gentlemen  a  'jolly',  a  request  which  was 
carried  out  with  amazing  vigour. 

3.  A  word  of  praise  or  favourable  notice,  esp. 
one  uttered  for  some  ulterior  purpose,  as  to  further 
the  sale  of  goods ;   also,  A  sham  purchaser  (see 
quot.  1867). 

1856  H.  MAYHEW  Gt.  World  London  46  (Farmer)  The  de- 
pendents  of  cheats  ;  as  jollies  and  '  magsmen  ',  or  the  con- 
federates of  other  cheats.  1867  Morning  Star  25  Dec. ,  The 
man  Kelly  was  what  is  termed  a  'jolly  ',  that  was,  a  person 
paid  to  bid  so  as  to  induce  strangers  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  bona  fide  purchaser.  1873  Slang  Did.  205  '  Chuck  Harry 
a  jolly,  Bill',  i. e.  go  and  praise  up  his  goods,  or  buy  of 
him,  and  speak  well  of  the  article. 

Jolly  (d.vli),  sb?  [Short  for  JOLLY-BOAT.] 
=  JOLLY-BOAT. 

1829  MARRYAT  F.  Mildntay  xxii,  There  is  the  jolly  for 
you  :  send  the  boat  off  as  soon  as  you  have  landed.  1887 
W.  RYE  Norfolk  Broads  74  We  took  the  jolly  across  the 
broad.  1889  Blackiv.  Mag.  CXLYI.  172  The  jolly  was  half 
full  of  water. 

Jolly  (d#)-n),  v.  [f.  JOLLY  a.  and  s&* ;  cf.  OF. 
jofyer'} 

1.  intr.  To  make  merry,  enjoy  oneself,  rare, 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christs  Tri.  \.  xxxv,  They  jolly  at  his 

grief,  and  make  their  game.  1839  THACKERAY  Fatal  Boots 
xii,  Home  at  half-past  three  to  dinner — when  1  jollied,  as 
I  call  it,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

2.  slang:    a.  trans.  To  treat  with  rough  merri- 
ment, ridicnle,  or  horseplay;  to  chaff;  to  abuse.   . 

1873  Slang  Diet.,  yolly,  to  abuse  or  vituperate.  1879 
N.'fy  Q  sth  Ser.  XI.  406  Jolleying  is  a  common  term  among 
workmen  in  London,  and  is  used  to  express  nearly  every 
description  of  verbal  ridicule  and  abuse.  1885  RUNCIMAN 
Skippers  fy  Sk.  146  The  way  they  hustled  us  and  jollied  us 
was  cruel. 

b.  To  cheer. 

1891  Licensed  Victuallers'  Gaz.  9  Feb.  (Farmer),  The  ring 
of  spectators . .  cheered  and  jollied  both  lads  vociferously. 

o.  To  treat  (a  person)  in  a  pleasant,  agreeable 
manner,  with  the  object  of  keeping  him  in  good 
humour  or  of  obtaining  a  favour  from  him.  Const. 
up,  along,  etc.  U.S. 

1893  GUNTER  Miss  Dividends  232  You've  left  her  alone  all 
to-day— you  ain't  been  near  to  jolly  her  up.  1894  Outing 
(U.  S.)  XXIV.  60/1  It  was  very  difficult  to  beg  oft".  I  jollied 
the  trio  as  best  I  could.  1895  Nebraska  State  jfrnl.  23  June 
3/1  They  jollied  Hiram  Ebright  and  touched  up  the  players. 
1899  Harptr's  J/rt/.  XXVIII.  529/2  We  want  you  to  jolly 
them  up  a  bit. 

d.  intr.  To  make  a  sham  bid  at  an  auction; 
see  JOLLY  sh.^  3. 

1869  Eclu>  n  Oct.,  Dealers  who  if  they  chance  to  see  a 
likely  purchaser  in  the  crowd  will  forthwith  commence  lo 
make  false  offers— termed  'jollying  '—for  their  own  horses 
when  brought  up  for  auction. 

Jolly-boat    (djp-libtfot).     [Known    only   from 

i8th  c.  :  origin  uncertain. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  perversion  of  JOLYWAT  or 
gellywatte,  an  ea^  p,  for  the  ^ame  ur  a  similar 
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ship's  boat  of  small  size.  On  the  other  hand  the  first  element 
bears  a  strong  (written)  resemblance  to  a  name  (of  unknown 
origin  and  uncertain  age'  applied  to  small  boats  of  various 
kinds  in  many  Teutonic  langs. :  e.g.  D&.joHe  1171(1  c.),  Sw. 
jo/,jollt,julUt'LG.jflIlf,jMle,gdllt,gelltbn  Fischer  1741 
Jot  orj*Ott  Brem.  Wbch.  jelle,  E.Fris.  /«/,  jultf,  Wang. 
jel\  Du.yW  (1682  in  Winschooten  ;  Hexham,  1678,  has  the 
dim.  jolletjen  '  small  bark  or  boat ').  But  in  all  these  langs. 
they  is  —  Eng.  y,  and  the  actual  corresponding  word  is  F. 
yd**  Eng.  yawl.  (An  alleged  F.  jol,  jelie,  seems  only  to 
be  the  Teutonic  word  mentioned  as  a  foreign  word  in  an 
Encyclopedic  of  the  iBth  c.)  Hence  the  exact  historical  re- 
lations of  these  words  remain  unascertained.] 

A  clincher-built  ship's  boat,  smaller  than  a  cutter, 
with  a  bluff  bow  and  very  wide  transom,  usually 
hoisted  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  used  chiefly    | 
as  a  hack-boat  for  small  work. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  s.v.  Boat,  The  several  boats,  and 
their  names  are,  a  jolly  boat,  a  long  boat,  ..  a  yaul,  boats 
for  ships.  1775  DALRVMPLE  in  Phil.  Trans,  LXVIII.  397 
Sent  jolly  boat  and  yawl  in  search  of  him.  1809  W.  IRVING 
Knickerb.  (1861)  51  A  little  round  Dutch  boat,  shaped  not 
unlike  a  tub,  which  had  formerly  been  the  jolly-boat  of  the 
Goede  Vrouw.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Cateck.  9  Jolly 
boat  or  dingey,  is  used  on  all  calls  for  market,  or  going 
round  the  ship  squaring  yards,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

t  Jollyhead.  06s.  rare-1,  [f,  JOLLY  a.  + 
-HKAD.]  Jollity,  merriment. 

1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vi.  xi.  32  Despoyled  of  those  ioyes  and 
iolly-head,  Which  with  those  gentle  shephearcU  here  I  wont 
to  lead. 

Jolt  (dgflalt),  v.  Also  6-7  ioult.  [Etymology 
obscure :  see  Note  below,] 

fl.  trans.  To  butt  or  push  with  the  head,  elbow, 
or  other  blunt  part ;  to  give  a  push  or  knock  to ; 
to  nudge.  Obs. 

1611  COTGR.,  Cottdeer^  to  iog  or  ioult  with  the  elbow.  Ibid.) 
Tabuter^  to  ioult,  butt,  or  push.  1778  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Diary  18  June,  I  jolted  Mr.  Crisp,  who,  very  much  per- 
plexed, said,  ..  that  it  was  a  novel. 

2.  To  shake  up  from  one's  seat  or  place  with 
a  sudden  jerk  or  succession  of  jerks,  esp.  in  loco- 
motion ;  to  carry  or  transport  with  jolts.     (Chiefly 
in  passive?} 

1599  [see  JOLTING///,  a.].  1607  DEKKER&  WEBSTER  Wcstiv. 
Hoe  n.  iii.  D. 's  Wks.  1873  II.  311  O  fie  vpont : '  a  Coach? 
I  cannot  abide  to  be  iolted.  1796  BURKE  Regie.  Peace  iii. 
Wks.  VIII.  268  We  are  yet  to  be  jolted  and  rattled  over  the 
loose  misplaced  stones.  1851  llhistr*  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib.  247 
Their  object  is  to  advance  by  steps  as  in  walking,  without 
jolting  the  carriage.  1877  BLACK  Green  Past.  xlvi.  (1878) 
370  We  were  once  more  jolted  over  the  unmade  roads. 

3.  To  move  or  throw  (anything)  up  with  a  jerk ; 
to  force  out  in  a  jerky  manner, 

a  1845  HOOD  The  Desert-Born  189  My  scanty  breath  was 
jolted  out  with  many  a  sudden  groan.  1896  Liberal  Mag. 
Dec.  507  The  contest  between  State-aid  and  Rate-aid  ended 
in  jolting  the  two  up  together  in  one  scheme. 

4.  intr.  Of  a  vehicle,  etc. :  To  receive  an  abrupt 
and  rough  jerk  in  moving  ;  to  move  along  with 
a  succession  of  jolts,  as  on  an  uneven  road. 

a  1703  POMFRET  Last  Epif>h,  Poems  (1790)  138  The  globe 
shall,  ."backward  jolt, distorted  with  the  wound.  1750  JOHN- 
SON Rambler  No.  34  F  6  He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach 
jolted  again.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xiv.  III.  430  Wag- 
gons laden  with  the  sick  jolted  over  the  rugged  pavement. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  person:  To  ride  with  constant  jolts. 

1730  MRS.  DELANY  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  A.  Granvitle  266  Good- 
night ;  I  have  jolted  all  over  the  city,  and  am  so  tired  I  can 
only  say  I  am  . .  Yours,  M.P.  1880  DIXON  Royal  Windsor 
III.  xxi,  210  To  jolt  along  the  road  was  painful. 

6.  intr.  To  move  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro  in 
a  jerky  manner. 

1788  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  Mr.  Twining  20  Jan.,  The 
shoulders  ..  jolting  up  and  down  In  the  convulsions  of  a 
hoarse  laugh.  1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superst.  (1851)  125  With 
head,  limbs,  and  trunk  twitching  and  jolting  in  every 
direction. 

[Note.  The  etymology  of  jolt  vb.  and  sb.,  and  their  deri- 
vatives, and  of  words  apparently  allied  in  form  and  sense,  is, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  involved  in  obscurity 
and  difficulty.  Jolt-head  is  known  in  1533;  jolt-headed  (in 
the  form  cholt-kiaded)  in  1552;  jolting  fate,  app.  in  the 
sense  of  jolt-head  in  1579;  while  the  simple  vb.  and  sb. 
jolt,  are  not  known  till  1509.  But  JOT  v.1,  largely  identical 
in  sense  with./?/*,  is  quoted  at  least  from  1530,  and  may  be 
a  century  earlier.  Sense  i  of  jolt,  both  in  sb.  and  vb.,  has 
evident  affinities  with  joll,  JOWL  s&.4,  ?/.',  and  perh.  with 
*JowLfAs;  but  the  other  senses  of  jolt  vb.  coincide  with 
those  of  jot  vb,  jolt  has  thus  the  appearance  of  an  altera- 
tion of  jot,  influenced  by  jowl,  and  perh.  by  jolt-head,  which 
latter  is  evidently  related  in  some  way  to  JOWL  sb.*  or  JOWL 
sb?  :  the  form  cholt-headed  esp.  recalls  the  cholle  form  of  the 
latter.  (Cf.  also  the  mod.  dial,  chatter-,  chmvtcr-heatlcd 
=  JOLTER-HEADED.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  jolt-Iisad 
may  have  been  a  phonetic  variant  of  *  jolted-  or  *jowCd 
head,  and  that  jolt  vb.  was  a  back-formation  from  it,  perh. 
through  jolting  pate',  but  this  has  obvious  difficulties, 
phonetic  and  semantic.  Further  evidence  may  harmonize 
facts,  which  are  at  present  somewhat  contradictory.] 

Jolt  (d^Jult),  sb.     Also  7  ioult.      [See   prec.] 

fl.  A  knock  (of  the  head,  etc.)  against  some- 
thing. Obs.  rare. 

1599  MINSHKU  .S>*.  Diet.,  Coxorrtin,  ..  iolts  of  the  head 
against  the  wall.  1618  HOLVDAY  Juvenal  ii.  22  He  . .  Who 
Mars  his  shields,  staid  with  close  thong,  oft  bears  With  jolts 
and  sweat. 

2.  An  abrupt  shock  or  jerk  which  throws  a  person 
(or  thing)  up,  to  fall  again  by  his  (or  its)  own 
weight ;  esp.  one  received  by  a  moving  vehicle, 
or  by  a  person  driving  or  riding  on  a  rough  road. 

1632  The   ioult  of  a  conch   in    vneuen 
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way.     1688  EVELYN  Diary  12  Feb.,  My  daughter  E 
going  in  the  coach  ..  a  jolt  {the  doore  being  t 
flung  her  quite  out.     1763  \Yn.Khs  Lvrr.  11605)  H-  - 
wound  has  been  a  good  deal  fretted  by  the  vile  jolts  through 
the  rascally  towns  of  Stroud,  Rochester,  Chatham,  &c.    1876 
LOWELL  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  n.  135  A  series  of  jolts  and 
jars,  proving  that  the  language  had  run  off  the  track. 

3.  A  jerky  movement,  an  abrupt  jerk. 

1849  H.  MAYO  Pop.  Superst.  (18511  124  The  exercise  com- 
monly began  in  the  head,  which  would  fly  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  with  a  quick  jolt. 

Jolter  vdjiiu-haa  ,jA.l  [f.  JOLT  ».  + -EK  1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  jolts ;  a  jolting  carriage. 

1611  COTGR.,  Secoueur,  a  shaker,  tosser,  swinger,  ioulter. 
1852  R.  S.  SORTERS  Sponge's  Sp.  TffMr(iBg^)  146  It  was  two 
o'clock  before  Mr.  Spraggon  was  again  in  his  joher. 

Jolter,  sb.-  Also  joulter.  App.  a  variant  of 
JOWTEB,  a  hawker,  pedlar. 

Perhaps  only  an  individualism  of  the  writers;  the  form  is 
not  in  E.  D.  Diet,  and  the  word  not  cited  from  Ireland. 

1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  II.  157  A  jolter,  a  man  selling 
oysters,  brooms  and  sundries,  was  as  welcome  to  the  servauu 
hall,  as  a  pedlar  with  shawls  and  laces  to  the  drawing  room. 
1845  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL  U'hitcboy  x.  85  The  widdy  sould 
them  [ducks]  to  a  Cork  joulter  for  eightpence  a  couple. 

Jo'lter,  v.  rare.  [Frequentative  of  JOLT  t1.  : 
see  -ER  •"'.]  intr.  and  trans.  To  jolt,  to  move  with 
continuous  jolting. 

1828  I.AMB  H'ift's  Trial  i,  I  am  jolter'd,  bruised,  and  shook 
to  death.  With  your  vile  Wiltshire  roads.  1864  SALA  in 
Daily  Tel.  13  Oct.,  The  luggage  !  It  was  coming  joltering 
in  a  van  to  the  place  where  we  couldn't  get  a  bed. 

Jolter-head,  jolterhead.    Also  dial,  ehol- 

ter-head,  chowter-head.     [An  extension  of  JOLI- 

HKAIX] 

1.  (d.^o-ltar,he-d1  =  JOLT-HEAD  i. 

n  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  JMtr-hiad,  a  vast  large 
Head;  also  Heavy  and  Dull.  i8aa  HAZLITT  Table-t., 
Merry  England  (1852)  61  They  judge  of  the  English 
character  in  the  lump,  as  one  great  jolter-head,  containing 
all  the  stupidity  of  the  country.  1813  MOOBE  Fables  Holy 
Alliance  ii.  lo  The  Easterns,  in  a  Prince,  'tis  said.  Prefer 
\\h.it's  called  a  jolter-head.  1829  SCOTT  Diary  18  Mar.  in 
Lockhart,  A  misshapen  dwarf,  with  a  huge  jolter-head. 

2.  (djt0>'lUr|hed)  =  JOLT-HEAD  2. 

1620  SHELTON  Quix.  IV.  xviii,  "Who  was  that  lolter-head 
that  did  subscribe  or  ratify  a  warrant  for  the  attaching  of  a 
Knight  ?  a  1818  LEWIS,  etc.  Ct.  Hamilton's  Fairy  Tales 
(1849)  68  While  my  jolter-head  of  a  Genius  laboured  with 
both  his  body  and  soul.  1881  Spcaator  26  Feb.  275  A  clerk 
so  low.. that  Prince  Bismarck  can  disavow  him  as  a  jolter- 
head without  remark.  1897  E.  D.  Diet.,  Chclttr-head. 

Jolter-headed  (dj*>'ltar|lie!ded),  a.  Also 
dial,  cholter-.  [f.  prec.  + -ED  2.]  =  JOLT-HEADED. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  xxvi.  in  Half-a- 
dozen  joller-headed  crop-eared  boys.  1765  Treat.  Doin. 
Pigeons  69  The  Dutch  tumbler  is  . .  larger,  often  feather- 
leg'd,  and  more  joulter-headed.  1821  SCOTT  AV«//:<>.  xxvii, 
How  didst  thou  come  off  with  yonder  jolter-headed  giant? 
1876  ly kitty  Gloss.,  C  hotter-headed,  stultified,  heavy  headed. 

Hence  Jo  Iterhea  dedncss. 

1852  DICKENS  Lett.,  to  H'.  Collins  Dec.  1.  204  The  jolter- 
headedness  of  the  conceited  idiots  who  suppose  that  volumes 
are  to  be  tossed  off  like  pancakes. 

Jolter-pate.  rare  — l.  [f.  jolter-  in  jolier-kead 
+  PATE.]  =  JOLTER-HEAD  i,  JOLTING  fate. 

1822  SCOTT  Nigel  viii,  Her  little  conceited  noddle  or  her 
father's  old  crazy  calculating  jolter-pate. 

Jolt  head,  jolt-head.  ?<.•&.    Also6oholt-, 

iolte-,  ioulte-,  iollt-,  7  ioult-.  [Origin  obscure : 
see  note  to  JOLT  v.] 

1 1.  prop,  jolt  head  (daJu-ltjhe-d) :  A  large, 
clumsy,  or  heavy  head ;  a  stupid  head.  Obs. 

"533  MORE  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  993/1  A  mastyffe  hath.. a 
greate  iolte  head,  and  a  great  mosel.  1605  B.  JONSON 
I'elpotte  v.  viii,  Your  red  saucy  cap,  that  seemes  no  me) 
Nayl'd  to  your  iolt-head.  1680  Land.  Caz.  No.  1531/4  The 
other  a  darker  Bay  with  a  jolt  head.  1701  GREW  Casm. 
S,i<  ni  i.  v.  ;!  25  He  must  then  have  had  a  Jolt  Head. 

2.  (dgiJu-ltihed)  A  heavy-headed  or  thick-headed 
person  ;  a  blockhead.  Also  atlrib. 

1573  G.  HARVEY  Letter-tk.  (Camden)  126  Take  him  for  a 
ioultehedd  and  a  senseless  brute.  1653  URQUHAKT  Rabelail 
Prol.  (Rtldg.)  18  Hearken,  Joltheads.  1767  STERNE  Tr. 
Shandy  IX.  xxv,  Ninny-hammers,  goose-caps,  jolt-In 

attrib.  1664  Flodden  /•'.  i.  7  At  home  is  left  none  in  the 
Land,  But  joult-head  Monks  and  brosten  fryers. 

Jolt-headed  (d^-lt^e^ded),  a.   lots.     [f. 

prec.  +  -ED  2.J  Having  a  'jolt  head ',  i.e.  a  large, 
clumsy,  or  heavy  head ;  thick-headed.  Now  only 

fig- 

1551  HULOET,  Cholt  headed  felow,  whose  headr: 
greate  as  a   belle   or   mall,  tiiditanns.      1655   Moi  i 
BF.SNET  Health's  Imprm'.  11746)  274  A  kind  of  jolt-headed 
Gudgeons.     1865  tr.  /lugo's  Hunchback  v.  iii.  (Chapman 
Hall)  169  'Twas  cruel  to  make  a  Tantalus  of  the  jolt-headed 

°  t  Jolting,  a.  Ots.  [app.  from  first  element  of 
JOLT-HEAD,  with  ppl.  ending.  See  note  to  JOLT  z'.J 
\njoltingpate  =  JOLT-HEAD  i,  2. 

«579-8o  NORTH  Plutarch,  Pericles,  This  tyranne  here, 
this  heauy  iollting  pate.  1650  BOLWER  Antliropomet.  I.  7 
Cratinus  jesting  at  his  monstrous  joulting  pate. 

Jolting   (ds<?u-ltirj),    vbl.   sb.      [f.  JOLT  t 
-ING  1.]     The  action  of  the  vb.  JOLT  ;  the  process 
of  being  jolted  ;  a  shaking  in  a  carriage,  etc. 

1641  WILKINS  .Math.  Magick  n.  ii.  (1648)  161  Whether.. 
Unevenness  of  the  Ground,  will  not  cause  such  a  join 
the  Chariot.      1713  DF.RHAM  rhys.-Theol.    I.  iii.  (172?)  "5 
note,  They,  .found  him  deao,  and  that  he  had  been  brought 
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thither  in  the  same  Posture  on  Horseback,  notu  ithstamlinj: 
the  jolting  of  the  Horse.     i88t   Hi  SAN  r  ,v  R,,  ,.  c  . 
16  The  best   thin-    to  cure  a  crj 
Is  .1  good  i  untiy  cart. 

Jolting  .Ijcw-ltirjl,  ///.  n.  [f.  JOLT  r,.  + 
-IKQ  -.]  That  jolts  in  senses  of  the  vh"  . 

1599  MAKSTON  Sco.  rii:,i«ie  i.  iii.  iS,  Huriied  In  ioultiii" 
Coach.  1771  Poetry  in  Ann.  A'.y.  -j.-r  Fioni  jolting  stones 
An  easy  litter  sav'd  my  bonM.  1889  Spectator  14  Dec.  819 
His  unusually  unmusical  and  even  jolting  verse 

Hence  Jo'ltingly  adv.,  in  a  jolting  manner,  so 
as  to  jolt. 

.843  Prater's  Mag.  XXVII.  657  Off  they  started  most 
jokingly.  1859  CORNWAUU  A'ra  World  \.  151  We  drove 
joUmgly  over  a  rough  lava  plain  deeply  furrowed. 

Joltless,  a.  [f.  JOLT  sb.  +  -LESS.]  Free 
from  jolts. 

1808  MOORE  Corruption  v,  Court  and  Commons  joe  one 
joltless  way.       ,898  Spectator  5   Feb.   190/1   To  keep  his 
part  ol  the  machine  in  steady  and  joltless  motion. 
Jolty  ..dg.M'lti  ,  n.     [1.  JULT  sb.  +  -Y.]     Char- 
acterized by  jolting ;   having  or  causing  jolts. 

1834  M.  SCOTT  Cruise  Mnift   1859)  417  The  wains  ..were 
rumbling  and  rattling  on  their  jolty  axle  trees.     1867  LK 
FAMJ   Tenants  Malory  Ixi.  ,,871)  354  Going  slowly  down 
the  jolty  hill.     1896  .MARIE  CORELLI  Mighty  Atom  xi,  The 
coach  would  be  too  jolly  for  him. 
Joly,  Joly-  :  see  JOLLY,  JOLLI-. 
Jolyce,  -yous,  -ysye,  obs.  ff.  JEALOUS,  -OUST. 
t  Jo'lyvet.       Obs.    t-are~l.     [a.    OF.  jolivet, 
jollyvet,  dim.  ofjolif,  -ve  gay,  pretty,  JOLLY.]     A 
gay  or  pretty  little  creature. 

1413  Pilgr.  Snuti  [Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)  28  The  byrd  that 
syngeth  on  the  braunche  on  hye,  And  sheweth  hym  self 
a  lusty  lolyuet,  Vnto  the  deth  is  smyten  sodeynly. 

tJo'lywat.  Obs.  Also  5  iolywet,  6-;gelly- 
watte.  [Of  obscure  origin  and  uncertain  form, 
the  earlier  instances  having  joly-,  the  later  gelly-. 

Conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sp.  and  Pg.^z/c-- 
ota,  r.£8£tfAr,Du.£W/riM/(GALUaTl}.  But  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  bowfa/ffffa  could  be 
transformed  into  jolyaiat;  and  the  things  differ  even  more 
than  their  names,  for  the  galliot  was  an  independent  vessel 
with  sails  and  many  rowers,  while  the_/Xyw/a/  was  a  ship's 
boat  of  small  size.  It  is  true  that  the  Pg.  galeota  appears 
to  have  become  galleywat  or  GALLIVAT,  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  this,  like  the  original,  was  a  vessel  of  60  or  70  tons 
with  sails  and  40  or  50  rowers,  carrying  sometimes  8  guns — 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  jolywat,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impossibility  of  any  connexion  between  an  Indo-Portu- 
guese  word  and  an  English  word  before  1500.  The 


not  carry  us  back  to  the  date  of  jolywat.] 
A  ship's  boat  of  small  size ;  ?  —  JOLLY-BOAT. 
1495-7  Naval  Accts.  Hen,.  I'll  (1896)  143  The  Soueraigne 

ivith  nergrete  bote  and  lolywet.    Ibid.  181  The  Soueraignes 


boat  40  [men] ;  the  cok,  20  ;  the  gelly-watte  10.  1613 
DOWNTON  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  501  As  soone  as 
I  anchored,  I  sent.. Master  Spooner,  and  Samuell  Squire  in 
my  Gellywatte  to  sound  the  depths  within  the  sands. 

Jompe,  Jompre,  obs.  ff.  JUMP,  JUMPER. 
Jonah.  (d50u'na).     Also  Jonas. 

1.  The  name  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  the  subject  of 
the    Book  of  Jonah  ;    used   allusively,  in    senses 
thence  derived. 

1611  T.  LAVENDER  Trav.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  Cj,  [He]  thought 
it  best  to  make  a  lonas  of  him,  and  so  cast  both  him  and  his 
books  into  the  Sea.  1663  J.  SPENCER  Prodigies  (1665!  369 
They  were  always  presumed  the  Jonas's  which  raised  all  the 
storms  in  the  State.  1679  Establ.  Test  g  One  of  the  Jonahs 
that  was  . .  heaved  over  the  Decks  to  allay  the  Tempest. 
a  1885  H.  CON-.VAY  Living  or  Dead  viii,  You  must  be  very 
lucky  in  love  . .  for  you  are  a  regular  Jonah  at  cards.  1887 
Spectator  5  Nov.  1479  To  make  a  Jonah  of  the  one  of  its 
members  who  is  probably  least  in  fault. 

2.  Jonah-crab,  a  large  crab  (Cancer  borealis) 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

1893  in  FUNK. 

Hence  Jonah  v.  trans.,  to  bring  ill  luck  to. 

1887  BLACK  Salnna  Zembra  282,  I  seem  to  Jonah  every- 
thing I  touch.  1897  R.  Kri'UNO  Captains  Courageous  97 
A  Jonah 's_anything  that  .spoils  the  luck. ..I've  known  a 
spliltin'-knife  Jonah  two  trips  till  we  was  on  to  her. 

Jonathan  (d^'nafan).  [A  personal  name ; 
orig.  that  of  the  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel.] 

1.  (esp.  in  phrase  Brother  Jonathan.)  A  generic 
name  for  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  also 
for  a  representative  United  States  citizen. 

Understood  to  have  originated  in  the  expression  Brother 
Jonathan  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  26',  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  by  General 
Wa'.hington,who  often  sought  his  advice.  Hence  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  a  New  Englander,  and  at 
length,  like  Yankee,  in  the  wider  sense. 

1816  ^Quiz'  Grand  Master  \.  25  May  she  all  Europe's 
arms  withstand,  Keep  France  and  Jonathan  in  awe.  1816-18 
F.  HALI.  f>'i~\  i.  anntia  <y  U.S.  330  A  humorous  publica- 
tion entitled  '  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  '.  1820 
SVD.  SMITH  ll'ks.  (1840)  I.  572  We  can  inform  Jonathan 
what  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  too  fond  of 
glory  :  Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth. 
1815  SCOTT  !-\n/i.  Lett.  (1894)  II.  384  But  I  do  not  suppose 
brother  Jonathan  would  like  much  so  large  a  fortune  passing 
out  of  his  continent  to  gild  a  Marchioness  s  coronet  in  Britain. 
1848  LOWKLL  Biflmu  P.  Poems  1890  II.  36  To  move  John 
[Bull]  you  must  make  your  fulcrum  of  solid  beef  and 
pudding ;  an  abstract  idea  will  do  for  Jonathan. 
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2.  Sec  quol. 
'847-78  HALLIWELI,  7™,r 
smokeis  to  light  their  pipes  with 


nstrument   used  bv 


Hence  Jonathanira  tlon,  an  AmericanmnL' 
1854  KMFRSON  in  C«rr.  :i:  ('„,/,.  -'35  Co 


,. J°»alhani,ation  of  John.  1894. 

52/1  Die  Jonuhanuuion  of  John  ; 

t  American  corruption  anil  misrule. 


Joncade,  -ate,  jonckett,  obs.  ff.  JUNKET. 

Jonct(e,  obs.  forms  of  JOINT  st>.  and  a. 

Jone,  obs.  form  of  JOAN,  JOIN,  J1 

Jonet(t,  var.  JAUNKTTK,  Gi 

Jonglery  (d.^ngbri).  [ad.  F.  jonglerit,  f, 
jon^fiir:  see  next  and  -EKY.  CI.  JUUCLEKY.] 
The  performance  of  a  jongleur. 

1616  BULLOKAK  Eng.  E.ipos.,  /onglerit,  iugling  1841 
LEVER  C.  O'.Malley  xiv.  79  These  feats  of  jenfltne  usually 
terminated  in  a  row.  1841  Tail's  Mag.  VI II  309  The 
minstrel  found  it  necessary  to  unite  mimicry  and  jonelery 
with  his  rhymes. 

II  Jongleur  (jjonglor).  [F.  jongleur  (anciently 
a  minstrel,  now  a  juggler  or  tumblers  altered  or 
erroneous  form  of  Jongleur,  in  OV.jogleor-.-Ljocu- 
lator-em  jester :  see  JUGGLER.  (Hatz.-Darm.  sug- 
gest that  the  n  was  due  to  influence  of  Of.jangler.)] 
The  Norman  French  term  (technically  used  by 
modern  writers)  for  an  itinerant  minstrel,  who 
sang  and  composed  ballads,  told  stories  and  other- 
wise entertained  people  :  = JUGGLER  i. 

1779  W.  ALEXANDER  Hist.  Women  (1782)  I.  vii.  232  It 
was  that  of  the  Troubadours,  or  Poets,  who  composed  sonnets 
in  praise  of  iheir  beauty;  and  of  the  Jongleurs  who  sung 
them  at  the  courts  and  castles  of  the  great.  1835  Lvnos 
Kienzi  vii.  vm,  A  minstrel,  or  jongleur,  .with  a  small  lute 
slung  round  him,  was  making  his  way.  .through  the  throng 
1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  iv.  11864)  IX.  .89  The  Jongleurs 
(the  reciters  of  the  merry  and  licentious  fabliaux). 

b.   -^JUGGLER  a. 

a  1851  MOIR  f Miiis,  The  dark  tt'aggon  xv,  On  stage  his 
sleights  the  jongleur  shows. 

Jonk,  -et,  Jonkry,  obs.  ff.  JUNK,  -ET,  JUNKEBY. 

Jonour,  obs.  form  of  JOINER. 

Jonque  :  see  JONQUIL  3. 

Jonquil  (dj»-r)kwil,  d^-n,kwil).  Also  6-7 
iunquilia,  7-8  junquil(l,  8  jonquille,  Sc.  jonc- 
keel.  [ad.  mod.L.  jonquilla  =  F.  jonquille,  It. 
gionchiglia,  or  Sp.  jitnqitillo,  dim.  of  junco,  L. 
jiincus  rush  ;  so  called  from  the  rush-like  leaves. 
Walker 


(JV.  Jonqinlla :,  naving 
long  linear  leaves  and  spikes  of  fragrant  white  and 
yellow  flowers  ;  the  rush-leaved  Daffodil. 

Hence  extended  to  allied  species,  as  Large  J.,  Xtircissus 
adorns;  SmallJ.,  .V.  pusillus;  Queen  Anne's  J.,  .V. 
pusillits  plants. 

1619  PARKINSON  Parad.  ix.  90  The  great  Junc/uHia  with 
the  large  flower  or  cup.  1633  JOHNSON  Gerartfe's  Hcrl-al 
l.  Ixxxiv.  §  17.  129  There  is  also  another  Rush  Daffodil  or 
Imyuilia,  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  198  March 
. .  Flowers  in  Prime  or  yet  lasting.  Junquills.  1696  — 
Corr.  28  Oct.  (1871)  725  Beds  of  Tulips,  Carnations,  .. 
Jonquills,  Kanunculas.  1699  GARTH  Dispcns.  vi.  70  And 
hence  Junquils  derive  their  fragrant  Dew.  1713  C'lESS 
WINCHELSEA  Misc.  Poems  90  Now  the  Jonquille  o'ercomes 
the  feeble  Brain.  1730  SWIFT  ra>i'-g\r.  on  Dean,  The 
crocus  and  the  daffodil,  The  cowslip  soft,  and  sweet  jonquil. 
1819  WORDSW.  Sonn.  lo  Snowdrop,  This  border  thickly  set 
With  bright  jonquils.  1811  SHELLEY  Epipsych.  450  And 
from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils  peep.  1882  Garden 
18  Mar.  182/1  A  sheaf  of  slender  Jonquils. 

2.  A  pale  yellow  colour  like  that  of  the  jonquil. 
[¥.  jonquille.] 

1791  HAMILTON  Berthollefs  Dyeing  I.  i.  i.  iv.  67  The  silk 
assumed  a  fine  jonquille  yellow.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  4-  Art  II.  543.  1851  Illuslr.  Calal.  Gt.  E.rat'6.  498 
Jonquil,  apricot,  and  cerulean  blue,  .corded  poplin. 

3.  A  canary-bird  of  jonquil  colour.     Abbreviated 
jonque. 

1865  Dcrl-y  Mercury  25  Jan.,  The  goldfinch  mules  were 
exceedingly  good,  the  first  prize  in  jonques  being  given  to 
a  choice  specimen.  1891  C.  L.  MORGAN  Anitn.  Life  ft 
Intell.  225  It  does  not  answer  to  pair  two  jonquils. 

Jontve,  obs.  forms  of  JOINT  sb.  and  a. 

Jooar,  variant  of  JOWAR,  Indian  millet. 

Joobba,  joobey,  variants  of  JUBBAH. 

Jook,  var.  spelling  of  JOUK. 

II  Joom,  jam  (djwm):  E.  Indies.  Also  jum, 
and  erron.  jh-.  [Arakanese.  The  name  is  native 
to  the  Hill  country,  east  of  Chittagong;  but 
applied  by  Anglo-Indians  to  the  same  system  in 
other  parts.]  A  system  of  cultivation  practised  in 
the  hill  forests  of  India  and  Indo-China,  under 
which  a  tract  is  cleared  by  fire,  occupied  and  cul- 
tivated for  a  time,  and  then  abandoned  for  another 
tract,  which  is  similarly  treated ;  a  tract  so  treated. 
Also  attrib.  Hence  Joom,  jnni,  v.  to  clear  a  joom. 

1855  H.  H.  WILSON  Ind.  Gloss.  242  Jum,  Joom,  a  Mug 
village,  or  one  belonging  to  a  forest  race  on   th<-- 
Chittagong  ;  any  hill  or  forest  village  on  the  east  of  Bengal. 
1869  Jrnl.  Bot.  VII.  157  Joom  cultivation  is  the  term  used 
to  designate  the  rude  cultivation  practised  by  rm    i 
hill  tribes  of  India.     1876  SIR  W.   HUNTER  Sta :i 
Bengal  VI.  46  The  sign  of  manhood  among  the  Chakmas  is 
when  a  lad  is  sent  out  to  cut  his  first  jum.     Icid.  67  [Re- 
strictions being  placed  on  jtiiniiig  (the  hill  mode  of  cultiva- 


JORDANITE. 

'ISP'', /'jf-'  Thc  P"  ",<•  lands 

l885.  .'•    '  7»»>,a, 

'"'''"  x  -jooms 

Jop,  dial,  form  of  J  A 
Joparde,  -ardie,  -arte,  -erte,  obs.  forms  of 

Jl  OFAID.  ] 

Jope,  jtjpee,  joppe,  -y,  jopy :  see  JOWPT. 

Jopen.jopoun.  var.  of  Gii'o.s  Phs. 

\  Joppe,  sb.     Obs.  rare  — .     [Known  only  from 

Iromp.    f'a,r.,    which  equates  it  with  a  med.L. 

used  also  38  one  of  the  renderings  oljavel 

and  cited  from  earlier  med.L.  glossaries.]     A  fool.' 

Hence  f  Jo'ppery,  folly. 

''  '440  Pnmf.  ,_  or  foi,  r«««, 

Clampus)  I  [trruni]  ;,yy  fr,ppHs,rerro  Ugutio  I 

/£'/<?.  264/1  lopperye,  or  foftery,  Jopperia. 

tJopper,  v.  Obs.  rare-'.  [Onomatopoeic, 
with  frequentative  ending.]  intr.  To  jolter  or  jolt. 

Joque,  obs.  form  of  JOKK.    Joram:  see  JORUM. 

Jordan  rf.v'jdan).  Forms:  4-6  iurdan, e, 
iordan,  j  iurdone,  6  yordan,  iourden,  6-7 
iorden,  7  jur-,  Jor-,  jourdon,  Jordain,  7-9 
jurden,  Sjourdan,  7- Jordan.  [Origin  unceitain. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Jordan  is  sti. •. 
Jordan-bottle,  and  meant  orig.  a  bottle  of  water  brought 
from  the  Jordan  by  crusaders  or  pilgrims  ;  that  itwastlente 
transferred  to  'a  pot  or  vessel  used  by  physic.ans  and 
alchemists  ,  and  thence  to  the  chamber  utensil.  But  the 
earlier  steps  of  this  conjecture  app.  rest  upon  nothing  but 
the  later  form  of  the  word  (which  may  actually  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  something  else),  and  the  external  probabilities  of 
such  an  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  tarly 
accentuation  and  spellings  indicate  a  French  origin,  no  trace 
of  the  word  has  been  found  in  Old  French;  nor  does  the 
med.L.  jurdanus  appear  to  be  known  outside  England 
The  river  Jordan  is  in  L.  Jorddnis,  a  word  necessarily 
familiar  to  the  author  of  the  Promp.  Parv.  and  other  glos- 
sarists,  who  used  not  this,  but  jurdanus  for  the  '  jurdan  '.) 

1 1.  A  kind  of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by 
physicians  and  alchemists.  Obs. 

As  figured  in  Sloane  MS.  73,  and  elsewhere,  it  has  some- 
what the  shape  of  the  bulb  of  a  retort,  or  of  a  Florence  flask 
with  the  neck  cut  off  midway  between  the  wide,-!  part  and 
the  mouth,  and  the  top  expanded  somewhat  to  a  rim.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  often  used  to  hold  urine  for  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis, which  would  naturally  lead  to  sense  2.  Skcat  puts  the 
Chaucer  example  in  sense  2. 

[1384-5  Ace.  Roils  Durham  (Surtees)  265,  j  mortarium 
ereum  cum  pila  ferrea.  j  slillatorium  plumbeum  cum  olla 
erea  sibi  convenient!,  j  postenct,  j  jurdanus,  j  donorium 
antiquam.]  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doetor-Pardoner  Link  i 
305)  Thyne  vrynals  and  thy  lurdones  [z-.rr.  lurd 
lordans,  lordanes]  Thyn  )  pocras  and  eek  thy  Galiones  And 
euery  boystc  ful  of  thy  letuarie.  14  . .  Sloane  JUS.  73  If. 
133  b  (olim  138  b),  Make  a  good  lute  . .  and  bcrwij)  daub  hi 
Iordan  al  aboute  . .  and  putte  al  pi  mater  in  be  Iordan  and 
hange  it  ouer  be  fier  by  f>e  necke  t»  be  glas  be  almoost  an 
hond  brede  fro  be  coolis. 

2.  A  chamber-pot.     Now  vulgar  or  dial. 
1402-3  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees    217,    j    lecttis   de 

plumis ;   7  iurdan  ;   7  cappe  pro  noctibus.     1404  Jtitt.  398, 
i    fethyr-bed,    5   pulvinana,   5   cathedre,   5   nyght   chares, 
5   iordan.     1440  Proinp.  Pa>-.'.  267/1   lurdone,  py 
amfaHtu.    1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II',  n.  i.  22.    t6ia  B.  JONSON 
Masque  Augurs,  Her  Hand-maid  with  a  Iorden.      1711 
PvcKLzClui  (1817)92  Glasses,  boitles,  candlesticks,  i  hairs, 
stools,  and  jordans   were  converted   into  weapons.      1751 
SMOLLETT  Per.    Pukte    xlvii,    Snatching    up    an   earthen 
chamberpot.  ..  shaking  his  Jordan  at  ihe  imaginary  gi; 
1888  Sheffield  Gloss.,  Jordan,  modulo. 

3.  Applied  derisively  to  a  person.     (With  the 
first  quot.  cf.  the  L.  uses  of  matula  a  vessel,  pot ; 
spec,  a  chamber-pot,  urinal ;  Jig:  a  term  of  abuse, 
Foolish,  silly  fellow,  noodle.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xni.  82,  I  shal  iangle  to  bis  Iurdan 
with  his  iust  wombe  To  telle  me  what  penaunce  is.  1500-10 
DL-NBAR  Poems  1.  38  Thairfoir  Quhentyne  was  bot  ane 
lurdane  That  callit  him  ane  full  plum  Jurdane. 

t  4.  slang.  A  blow  with  a  staff.  Obs.  [f\rh. 
unconnected  with  the  above.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  10.] 

a  1700  B.  E.  Did.  Cant.  Cre'r,  Jordain,  a  great  Blofc  or 
Staff. 

6.  attrib.,  &sjordan-pot  ---  sense  I  or  i. 

1577-87  HuLiNMiEi)  Chren.  (1807-8'  II.  751  A  lewd  fellow 
th.it  tooke  vpon  him  to  be  skilfull  in  pli>  -  !  on 

horssebacke,  with  his  face  towards  the  taile,  .  and  so  was  led 
about  the  citie,  with  two  jorden  pots  about  his  necke. 

Jordan  almond.  Also  =,  iarden,  iardyne. 
[In  ME.  jardyne  a.'maun./e,  app.  from  F.  or  Sp. 
jardin  garden  ;  in  laU-r  times  associated  with  the 
Jordan.]  A  fine  variety  of  almond,  now  coming 
chiefly  from  Malaga.  Also  simply/* 

,  1440  rrvittp.  t'arv.  257  '2  lardyne  almaunde,  <j 
jardinttm.      c  1460  J.  Kl  SSELL  bk.  Nurture  774  Creme  of 
almond  lardyne  &  maincny.     1469  in  Hottseh.  Ord.  (Ij 
103  Item,  Jardens  and  Valaunces  330  Ib.—  4!.  35.  6W.      1615 
MARKHAM  tng.  Hons,-:i\    M.   ii.  [1668    i<  i  'lake  the  best 
Jordan  Almonds.      1769    Mi:s.   KAFFALD    F.ng.   Housekpr. 
(1778)  13  Put  in  half  a  pound  of  Jordan  almonds  beat  ' 
1888  Pall  M.itl  C,.  24  Jan.  5/2  With  the  Malaga  raisins  go 
the  Jord  ,i<-h  they  are  always  eaten. 

Jordanite     :,V':  -.in-it  .  afitl.     [N'mned  [{ 
after  Dr.  Jordan  :  see  -ITE.]    A  sulph-.intimonide  of 
lead,  occurring  in  twin  crystals,  of  a  grey  colour 
and  brilliant  metallic  lustre. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  88  Jordanilc.  .appnxul 
sartorite  in  its  planes  and  ai 
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JOHN. 

Jordeloo,  var.  of  GAKLH 

f  Jorn,  v.  Obs.  Pa.  pple.  in  So.  with  latinized 
ending  jornat.  [Aphetic  t.  aiont,  ajern  AUJOUIIX.] 
trans.  =^  AIUOI/K.V  i,  :. 

t  1330  R.  BKUNNE  Citron,  (itho)  3->2  |>ei  com  vnto  be  kyng, 
for  pes  if  it  mot  tide,  Ypon  her  askyr.g,  he  iorned  bam  to 
bide.  1460  CAPC  266  Than  mad  the 

Kyn^  to  crye,  that  this  Parlement  schuld  be  jorned  lyl  aftir 
Cristmasse.  15..  .im.  The  said 

Androw  Elphinstoun  hes  benc  lauchfullie  procest,  jomat, 
and  summond  to  this  court.  Ibid.,  Beand  lauchfullie  procest 
and  iornat  be  the  said  reverend  ffathyr. 

Jornada  d^oma/da  .  [Sp.  (xorna'da),  =  It. 
giornata,  F.  journic,  JOURNEY,  lit  day's  space, 
work,  or  journey  ;  in  Sp.  also '  an  act  in  a  Comedy ' 

Miusheu,  1599).] 

1 1.  An  act  of  a  play ;  a  book  or  canto  of  a 
poem.  Obs. 

1656  FLECKNOE  (title)  Diarium,  or  Journal! ;  divided  into 
i-'  Jornadas  in  Burlesque  Rhyme  or  Drolling  Verse.  1667 
DuYDr.x  Ess.  Dram.  Poesie  Dram.  Wks.  1725  I.  30  The 
Spaniards  at  this  day  allow  but  three  Acts,  which  they  call 
Jornadas,  to  a  Play.  1833  LONCJF.  Outrc-AIer  Pr.  Wks. 
1886  I.  197  The  second  act,  or  jortiada,  discovers  Eusebio 
as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers. 

2.  In  Mexico,  etc.  :  A  march  or  journey  per- 
formed in  a  day ;  spec,  a  journey  across  a  tract 
where  there  is  no  water  and  consequently  no  place 
to  halt ;  also,  the  waterless  district  thus  traversed. 

1850  B.  TAYLOR  Eldorailo  v.  (1862)  49  The  route  led  in 
a  zigzag  direction  across  the  mountain  chain  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  with  frequent  jortiadas  (journeys 
without  water).  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp  Hunt.  xlii.  327  The 
events  that  occurred  to  us  in  the  passage  of  that  terrible 
Jornada.  1859  MAKCY  Prairie  Trav.  xi.  52  In  some  locali- 
ties 50  or  60  miles,  and  even  greater  distances,  are  frequently 
traversed  without  water ;  these  long  stretches  are  called  by 
the  Mexicans  '  journadas  ',  or  day's  journeys. 

Jornall,  Jorney,  obs.  ff.  JOURNAL,  JOURNEY. 
t  Jornay.     Obs.  rare.    [a..OF.jorri&,jeurtu!e: 
see  JOURN-EY.]  ?  =  next. 

1540  Ld.  Treos.  Ace.  Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  \. 
300  *Item,  to  T.  A.  to  be  iij  Jornayis  and  iij  Comparisonis 
to  the  Kingis  ^race. 

t  Joruet.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  -ette.  [app. 
corrupted  from  OF.  journade  'habillement  de 
dessus,  sorte  de  casaque . .  servant  aux  hommes  et 
aux  femmes '  ^Godef.)  ;  ad.  Prov.  Jornada,  the 
corresp.  OF.  being  jornie :  see  prec.]  A  kind  of 
cassock  or  cloak  formerly  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
'a  loose  travelling  cloak '  (Fairholt) ;  in  l,<;-l6th 
century  worn  by  men  over  armour. 

1501  Willoftt'alsli  in  Fairholt  Costume  (1885)  II.  Gloss. 
262  Gown  doublett,  jacket  salett,  and  iomett  with  bullions. 
'539  WRIOTHESLEY  Citron.  (Camden)  I.  95  The  constables 
in  jornets  of  white  satten.  1598  STOW  Svrv,  75  In  bright 
harnesse,  some  ouergilte,  and  euery  one  a  lornet  of  Scarlet 
thereupon. 

Joroffle,  Jorour,  obs.  ff. GILLYFLOWER,  JUHOK. 

llJorram,  iorram(yu-ram).  Sc.  Alsojurram. 
[Gaelic  iorrani,  iurram.]  A  Gaelic  boat-song: 
improperly  extended  to  other  songs  or  choruses. 

1774  PENNANT  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772.  291  Our  boat's  crew.. 
iMV'j  a  specimen  of  marine  musick,  called  in  the  Erst-, 
yorrams.  1805  in  Jamieson  Scot.  Songs  (1870)  366  The 
cronach  stills  the  dowie  heart  The  jurram  stills  the  bairnie. 
1814  Saxon  <y  G_ael  I.  xiii.  170  What  would  they  think  to 
hear,  .the  girls  sing  zjorram  at  a  wanlking?  1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xlvi,  The  jorram,  or  melancholy  boat-song  of  the 
rowers,  coming  on  the  ear  with  softened  and  sweeter  sound. 
1891  Scottish  Rev.  Oct.  331  The  iorram  was  intended  to  be 
sung  by  the  rowers. 

Jorrour,  obs.  form  of  JCBOR. 

Jorum  (d^o^'ram).     [Origin  uncertain. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  name  of  Jaratit 
who  '  brought  with  him  vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold, 
and  vessels  of  brass',  2  Sam.  viii.  10.  Cf.  JEROBOAM.  (It 
can  scarcely  be  connected  with  WFlem.  djooreti,  djocrn, 
half  a  pint.)J 

A  large  drinking-bowl  or  vessel ;  also,  the  con- 
tents of  this ;  esp.  a  bowl  of  punch. 

1730  FIELDING  Aiith.  Farce  ill.  air  xiii,  The  usurer  is  a 
swallow,  sir.  That  can  swallow  gold  by  the  jorum.  1773 
GOLDSM.  Stoops  to  Cong.  i.  ii,  1'hen  come  put  the  jorum 
about,  And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever.  1785  GROSE  Did. 
I'tilf.  T.,  Jorum,  a  jug.  or  large  pitcher.  1791  1 
'O  M,iy,  thy  mem'  ii,  Here's  to  them  that,  like  oursel, 
Can  push  about  the  jorum.  1823  LOCKHART  AV?-.  Dallon 
i.  xi.  18421  69  A  huge  jorum  of  mulled  port.  1838  DICKENS 
O.  7'7c'/iY  xxxvii,  The  host  smiled  . .  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  with  a  steaming  jorum.  1868  Miss  BRADDON  Kun 
'•ik  III.  ix.  148,  I  Know  how  to  brew  a  decent  jorum 
of  punch  when  I  give  my  mind  to  it. 
b.  jig.  A  large  quantity. 

1872  St.  James's  Mag.  Dec.  632  Treated  to  a  jorum  of 
gossip. 

Jose,  variant  of  JOISE,  O/'S.,  to  possess. 

Jose,  Josing  :  tee  fowss,  etc. 

Joaeite  (d.^"-z/,3it).  Min.  [Named  1853  from 
Sau  Jo,e  in  Brazil :  see  -ITE.]  Native  celluride  of 
bismuth,  found  in  greyish  black  laminated  masses. 

1868  DANA  Min.  led.  5)  31  Joseite.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
X\  I.  381  Joseite. 

Joseph  .      [A    proper    name    repr. 

Heb.  rpv  yosi-ph,  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  and  of  later  Israelites,  esp.  of  the 
husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  //. 
Joseph)  ;  hence  in  derived  uses.] 
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1.  In  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Gen.  xli. 

1849  E.  B.  EASIWICK  Dry  Leases  16  These  evil  Josephs 
1    raise  the  price  of  corn  so  high  that  the  unfortunate  poor 
are  placed  beyond  hope. 

2.  A  long  cloak,  worn  chiefly  by  women  in  the 
eighteenth    century   when    riding,   and    on    other 
occasions ;  it  was  buttoned  all  the  way  down  the 
front  and  had  a  small  cape.      [See  quot.  i^oS.j 

1659   Catcrpillers   of  this   Nation   anatenr.-C'i. 
a  cloak.   1688  SHAUWELL  Sq.  Alsatitt  II.  i.  ad  Jin.,  Hide  me, 
give  me  my  Joseph.     1708  lirit.  Apollo  No.  104.  2,  i   Why 
is  a  great  Coat  call'd  a  Joseph?     From  the  ..  upper  Coat, 
which  ..  Joseph  left  behind  him.     1766  GOI.DSM,    / 
xvi,    Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an   Amazon  . .  dressed  in 

}  a  green  Joseph,  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her 
hand.  1807  CKABBI-:  Par.  Keg.  III.  323  In  the  dear  fashions 

!  of  her  youth  she  ilress'd  ;  A  pea-green  Joseph  was,  her 
favourite  vest.  (11825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Joseph, 
a  very  old  fashioned  riding  coat  for  women,  scarcely  now  to 

'  be  seen.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  xi,  Seated  on  a  pillion, 
and  attired  in  a  drab  Joseph  and  a  drab  beaver-bonnet. 

3.  In  names  of  flowers,  as  Joseph  and  Mary, 
\jx\gfioi\{rid»ionariaojjicinalis\,  Joseph's  coat 

I    (in  ref.   to  Gen.   xxxvii.  3),   a    cultivated  variety 
j    of  Amarantus   tricolor,  with   variegated   leaves ; 
Joseph's  flower  (in  ref.  to  the  bearded  figure  of 
St.  Joseph  in  art\  Goat's-beard. 

1578  LYTK  Dodocns  n.  xvii.  167  This  hearbe  is  now  called 

..in   English  Goates  barde,   losephs  floure, . .  and  Go  to 

bedde  at   Noone.      1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccxli.   596 

Goates  bearde  is  called .  .in  low  Dutch  losephes  bloemen. . 

in  English  Goals  beard,  losephs  flower.      1866  Treas.  Bat. 

,     I.  48/1  In  the  gardens  of  the  Southern  United  States,  these 

j    hues  are  so  richly  developed  as  to   have  procured  for  it 

'    \Amaranthits  tricolor}  the  appellation  of  Joseph's  Coat. 

Josephine  (.d^ou-zenn,  -ain),  a.  [See  -IXE!.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Joseph  II  (1741-90),  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  measures  intro- 
duced by  him. 

1882-3  SCHAKK  Eiu)\-l.  Relig.  Knowl.  527  In  Austria  the 
Josephine  traditions  were  still  continued  [in  concordat  of 
1855].  1886  W.  S.  LILLY  Chapt.  Eurof.  Hist.  I.  270 
Germany.,  crushed  by  Hohenzollern  militarism  or  Josephine 
doctrinairism. 

Hence  Jo-sephinism,  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II ;  also  Jo  sophism. 

1882-3  SCHAFK  Encyd.  Rclig.  Knowl.  II.  1847  The 
Emperor  [Joseph  II]  went  on  with  that  whole  series  of 
ecclesiastical  reforms  which  is  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Josephinism.  1891  Amcr.  Ecil.  Rei:  Feb. 
123  The  quintessence  of  the  theology  of  Jansenism. 
Josephinism,  Febronianism,  and  in  our  own  times  Doel- 
lingerism.  1880  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1310.  702  Josephism. 

Josh  (da>|),  v.  U.  S.  slang.  [CS.Josk  Billings, 
pseudonym  of  an  American  humorist.]  trans.  To 
make  fun  of,  chaff,  banter,  ridicule. 

1891  Century  Mag.  Nov.  63  '  Oh  go  away  . .  I  fear  that 
you  are  joshing  me  '.  1895  Weekly  Examiner  19  Sept.  4  2 
The  boys  joshed  Mr.  Durrant  some  about  it. 

Joskin  (dj^'skin).  slang.  [Cf.  bumpkin,  and 
joss  dial,  to  bump.]  A  country  bumpkin. 

1811  Lex.  Bal.  s.v.,  The  drop-cove  maced  the  joskin  of 
twenty  quid,  the  ringdropper  cheated  the  countryman  of 
twenty  guineas.  1819  LAMB  Lit.  to  Manning,  1  hate  the 
Joskins.  1885  Fortn.  in  Waggonette  38  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a  country  joskin  was  much  more  useful  and  informing 
than  even  the  great  Bacon's  maps.  1887  FARKELL  Ho-.v  II, 
Died  87  The  best  thing  she  could  do  Was  to  go  back,  .and 
marry  The  joskin  that  followed  the  plough. 

JOSS  (d-^s).  Also  8  josse,  9  Jos.  [app.  derived 
from  Pg.  deos  god:  cf.  in  same  sense  Du.  joosje, 
dim.  of  *jooi. 

In  Javanese,  the  name  given  to  a  Chinese  idol  or  image  is 
dejos,  i.  e.  deyos  tProf.  Kern  in  De  Ifuliscke  Gids  XI.  (liiSq) 
1218),  taken  in  icth  c.  from  Pg.  deos.  Quot.  1771  (thou-h 
erroneous  in  details)  indicates  how  dejos  might  be  reduced 
to  jos.  Hence  the  Du.  and  Eng.  forms  of  the  word.  The 
latter  has  been  carried  from  Bantam  or  Batavia  to  the 
Chinese  seaports,  where  it  has  become  the  '  pidgin  '-Eng. 
lish  term  ;  it  is  not  Chinese,  nor  of  Chinese  origination.] 

A  Chinese  figure  of  a  deity,  an  idol.  Loosely 
used  of  those  of  neighbouring  peoples. 

1711  LOCKYER  Ace.  Trade  India  181  (V.),  I  know  but  little 
of  their  Religion,  more  than  that  every  Man  has  a  small 
Joss  or  God  in  his  own  House.  1727  A.  HAMILTON  New 
/,'.  Ind.  II.  liii.  266  Their  Josses  or  Demi-gods  are, 
some  of  human  Shape,  some  of  monstrous  Figures.  1771 
J.  R.  FORSTER  tr.  OlafToreetfs  1'iy.  China  (1750-52)  in  Os- 
tcck's  /'cj'.,  etc.  11.232  The  sailors,  and  even  some  books  of 
s  . .  call  the  pagodas,  Yoss-hou.ses :  for,  on  enquiring 
of  2  Chinese  for  the  name  of  the  idol,  he  answers,  Grande 
}'oss,  instead  of  Gran  Pivs.  1840  MAU.O.M  T>-ti--.  -u  i  The 
'Jos'  wa-s  delineated  in  a  large  picture  surrounded  by  orna- 
mental paper-hangings.  1899  F.  T.  Hn.l.tN  I.i'f  ,/'a  Sia- 
•waif^  He  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  a  bron/e  joss. 

b.  Comb.,  as  joss-candle,  -god;  joss-like  adj.; 
joss-house,  a  Chinese  temple  or  building  for  idol- 
worship  ;  joss-paper,  gold  and  silver  paper,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  coins  and  ingots  and  sometimes 
inscribed  with  prayers,  burned  by  the  Chinese  at 
funerals  and  other  religious  ceremonies;  joss-stick, 
a  thin  cylinder  or  stick  of  fragrant  tinder  mixed 
with  clay,  used  by  the  Chinese  as  incense,  etc. 

1898  Tit-Bits  -.-I  May  154/2  The  avidity  with  which  they 
polished  off  *joss  candles  \v:is  a  .siyht  for  the  cods.  1826 
HONK  E-.ery  \Ov.  I.  1526  A  lion-like  "jos-god 

figure,  called  .sin-.  1771  *Voss-house  [see  above],  1831 
Edin.  Re-.-.  LIII.  224  On  the  panels  of  the  jos  house,  or 
temple,  are  painted  figures  seated  upon  broadswords.  1669 
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Spectator  6  Nov.  1290  To  tax  Chinamen  to  support  churches 
was  just  as  unfair  as  to  tax  Christians  for  the  support  of 
joss-houses.  1884  Ml.ss  GORDON  COIXING  in  Fall  MallC. 
II  Sept.  1,2  Quantities  of  'joss  paper  inscribed  with  prayers 
for  good  luck  were  burned  on  each  altar.  1883  MRS.  BISHOP 
Si:.  Malay  Penins.  iii.  in  Leisure  Ha.  83/2  Joss-sticks  burn 
incessantly. 

Hence  Jo  ssish  a.,  resembling  a  joss,  joss-like. 

1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.  159  A  little  jossish  old  woman, 
with  a  head  as  round  as  a  humming-top. 

t  Jossa.  Obs.  [Conjectured  by  Prof.  Skeat  to 
be  an  ady.  = '  Down  here ',  repr.  an  OF.  */os-fa,  for 
the  actual  OF.  fa  jus.  But  it  may  be  a  sb.  (in 
vocative)  or  vb.  (in  imper.).] 

,  1386  CHAUCER  l;  Kevpe,  keepe,  stand,  stand, 

warderere,  Ga  whistle  thou  and  I  shal  kepe  hym 
.  heere. 

Joss-block,  Jossing-block.  local,  [f.  Joss 
vb.  dial.,  to  mount  (a  horse;.]  (See  quots.) 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Jossiug-itock,  a  Block  to  get  up  on  Horse- 
back.  1847-78  HALLIWELL,  JttfMfck,  jmang-Hivt,  a 
horse-block.  1887  Antiquary  Oct.  146  There  was  an  old 
wooden  Bt*p—-^wnflU'.&&i  is  the  local  [Kentish]  name. 

Jostle,  justle  (d'fVl,  dgzrs'l),  v.  Forms  : 
5  iustil,  6  iussell,  iustell,  ioustle,  6-7  iustle, 
;  jussel(l,  jusle,  josle,  jostel,  7-  justle,  jostle, 
[f.  Jrsr,  joust  v.  +  freq.  suffix  -LE.  Juslle  was 
usual  ia  the  I7th  c. ;  and  the  main  form  in  the  i8th 
(Johnson  has  justle  as  the  main  form  anA  jostle  as 
a  variant) ;  it  has  now  largely  yielded  to  jostle.] 

I.  t'ntr.  fl.  To  come  into  collision  in  the 
tournament ;  to  just  or  tilt.  06s. 

1580  HOLLVBAND  Trtas.  Fr.  Toiig,  S' Entr'cssayer  a  la 
jonste,  to  trye  one  an  other  at  iustli'ng.  1600  R.  CAWDKAY 
Treat.  Similies  398  No  man  iustlelh  with  two  Speares 
together.  1706  PHILLIES,  To  Just,  or  fustic,  to  run  a  Tilt. 
1759  tr.  Adaxsail  I  'oy.  Senegal  289  The  horsemen  them- 
selves greatly  added  to  those  sports  ..feigning  by  their 
gesture  and  attitude,  sometimes  a  combat,  and  other  times 
a  justling,  a  chace,  or  dance. 

fb.  transf.  To  encounter  sexually.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1:1400  Destr.  Troy  12738  Engest,  with  his  lapis,  hade 
lustllet  hir  with.  And  getyn  in  his  gamyn  on  the  gay  lady, 
A  doghter  bat  was  dcre. 

2.  To    knock   or   push   against,    to   come   into 
collision  with ;  also  absol.  to  push  and  shove  ;  to 
push  one  against  another  as  in  a  crowd. 

1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  n.  v,  Ech  of  his  ioyntes  agaynst 
other  iustles.  1591  Durham  Depos.  (Surtees.)  332  One  that, 
having  a  burthen  of  wood  on  his  back  . .  did  then  jussell 
upon  a  strainger. .  which  then  was  rydeing  out  of  the  towne. 
1611  BIBLE.A'O/IK<«  ii.  4  The  charets  shall  rage  in  the  streets, 
they  shall  iustle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  waves. 
1699  POMI RET  Etcazars  Lament.  49  The  num'rous  throng 
Was  forc'd  to  jostle  as  they  pass'd  along.  1795  HL'RKK  Let. 
to  \V,  Elliot  \Vks.  VII.  367  Nor  am  I  of  force  to  win  my 
way,  and  to  justle  and  elbow  in  a  crowd.  1817  SCOTT  Rob 
Roy  v,  All  tramped,  kicked,  plunged,  shouldered,  and 
jostled.  1893  Times  18  May  5/6  Her  Majesty's  Justices 
jostled  with  mayors  and  aldermen. 

Jig.  1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  n.  ii,  The  clergy  of  that  age, 
who  counted  themseKes  to  want  room  except  they  justled 
with  princes.  1876  GKKKN  Str,iy  Stud.  190 The  old  world  of 
feudalism  jostling  with  the  new  world  of  commerce,  a  1894 
FnoODB  Connc.  Trent\\\.  {18961  54  As  in  most  human  things, 
the  commonplace  jostled  against  the  sublime. 

b.  To  contend  for  a  place,  the  best  path,  or  the 
wall,  by  pushing  another  .away  from  it ;  hence,  to 
vie  or  struggle  with  some  one/or  some  advantage. 

1614  T.  ADAMS  Stnu.  Ps.  l.v-.'i.  12  Wks.  608  It  Mere  more 
braue  for  them  to  iustle  with  champions  that  will  no! 
them  the  way.  1681-6  J.  Scon  Chr.  Life  11747) 'ill. 
369  With  whose  legislative  Power  it  never  justled  for 
the  Wall.  1716  Dt  Foii  Hist.  Devil  I.  x.  (1840!  i .: _;  Nations 
and  tribes  began  to  jostle  with  one  another  for  room.  1822 
LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Decay  Beggars,  None  jostle  with  him 
for  the  wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency. 

3.  To  make  one's  way  by  pushing  or  shoving  j 
to  push  one's  way.     Also  to  jostle  one's  way. 

1612-15  BK  H ALL  Coutempl.,  O.  'J'.  xvn.  i,  Adunijah.  .will 
underworks  Salomon  and  justle  into  the  nut  yet  vacant  seat 
of  his  father  David.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  .v  /'.  in.  1186 
Eager  of  a  name,  He  thrusts  about,  and  justles  into  fame. 
1790  A.  WILSON  Poems,  to  Andrtnv  Clarke,  While  bustling 
business  justles  through  the  mind,  c  1819  SCOTT  in  OvXvr 
Papers  (1884)  I.  v.  139  It  requires  a  strong  man  to  jostle 
through  a  crowd.  183*  Hi.  MARTIXEAU  Homes  Abroad 
ix.  122  Condemned  to  jostle  their  way  in  the  world. 

II.  trans.  4.  To  shake  or  drive  by  pushing  ;  to 
come  into  rough  collision  with,  to  knock  or  push 
against;  to  elbow,  hustle. 

1575  R.  Ii.  Appius  $  Kin  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1825)  XII.  361 
What  if  case  that  cruelty  should  bussell  me  and  jussell  mee. 
1591  SVL\  i.sn.R  Du  Barias  i.  ii.  533  Som  boisirous  winde, 
with  stormy  puff  Joustling  the  clouds.     1610  SHAKS.  J 
in.    ii.    29,    1    am   in   case    to    iustle   a   Constable.      1712 
.y/ev/.    No.  454  r  4  The  Coachmen  took  care  to 
meet,  jostle,  and  threaten  each  other  for  Way.    1717  r 
Alma   in.    177    Each   still    renews   her   little   labour, 
justles   her  assiduous    neighbour,      a  1861   Ci-> 

\i.  6  Who  slandeth  still  i'  the  street  Shall  l>e  husticd 
and  juslled  about.     1870  MK>.  KiLn.'Ki  i.  .-i/t^tin  l:'>iar±  \ii, 
When  a  woman  mixes  among  a  crowd,  she  must  expo 
be  jostled  and  pushed  by  the  sterner  sex. 
Jiff.    1580  L.LY  Ettphues  (Arb. i  430  Enuie  not  thy  betters, 
justle    not    thy    felloives.     1*1764    LLOVU    Ti-mpte   /-.< 
Poet.  Wks.   1774  II.  143   I''ar  fro"1   the  colleges  of  i 
1  jostle  no  poetic  name.     1880  A.  I ] 

Rampant  theories  jostled  each  other  in  the  race  for  power. 
5.  To  push,  drive,  or  force,  roughly  or  uncere- 
moniously, from,  out  of,  or  into  some  place,  condi- 
tion, etc.    ///.  ant\Jig. 
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1601  MAKSTON  Ant.  f,  Jftt.  u.  Wks.  1856  I.  25  It  would. . 
Justle  that  skipping  feeble  amorist  Out  of  your  l,,\. 

1610  SHAKS.    Temp.   v.  i.  158   Howsoeu'r  you  haue  Bcene 
iuslled  from  all  sences.     1645  FULLER  Good  II:.  i,: 

(1841'  5  Must  the  new  foe  quite  jus'.lt:  out  the  old  friend? 
1692  BENTLEY  Boyle  l.cct.  ii.  25  That  dead  senseless  Atoms 
can  ever  justle  and  knock  one  another  into  Life  and  Under- 
standing. 1713  ADDISON  Guardian  No.  106  !•  4  We  justled 
one  another  out  by  turns,  and  disputed  the  post  for 
while  1871  TYNDAJ.L  frogm.  Sc.  1:879)  I.  i.  9  One  atom 
can  jostle  another  out  of  its  place. 

6.  Racing.  To  push  against  (a  competitor)  so  as 
to  retard  him.    Olten  in  to  cross  (cross  the  path  of, 
get  in  front  of)  and  jostle.     Also  absol. 

1713  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6167/8  Jostling  allowed  on  by  the 
two  foremost  Horses  for  these  Plates  and  no  other  Horse. 
1747  Gentl.  Hag.  536  He  marks,  what  dog  sagacious  vies, 
And  just  ling  strains  to  win  the  prize.  1754  Articles  nl  la 
H.  .I/.'.,  !' tales  in  Pond  Sport.  Calendar,  As  many  of  the 
Riders  as  shall  cross  jostle  or  strike  ..  shall  be  made  in- 
capable  of  riding  any  Horse  in  His  Majesty's  Plates  here- 
after. 1776  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priv.  Lett.  Ld.  Mai,,:. 
I.  348  They  all  rode  exceedingly  well.  . .  Jostling  was 
allowed,  and  Mr.  Hanger  declared  he  would  jostle  and 
whip  whoever  came  near.  1858  Rules  Racing  g  4  •  i'i 
Blaine  Eniycl.  Rur.  Sports  (1870)  374  If  in  running  for  any 
race  one  horse  shall  jostle  or  cross  another,  such  horse  is 
disqualified  for  winning  the  race,  whether  such  jostle  or 
cross  happened  by  the  swerve  of  the  horse,  or  by  the  foul 
and  careless  riding  of  the  jockey,  or  otherwise. 
fig.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  139  We  must  be 
crossed  and  jostled  by  these  meddling  incendiaries.  1850 
MXUVALK  Ram.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  ii.  -ji  A  thousand  intrigues 
crossed  and  jostled  one  another  in  the  forum. 

7.  To  cause  (one  thing)  to  push  against  another  ; 
to  bring  (things)  into  collision,    lit.  andy%-. 

1641  MILTON  Reform,  i.  (1851)  66  Where  do  the  Churches 
clash  and  justle  Supremacies  with  the  Civil  Ma  'istrate? 
1678  MO.XUN  Medi.  l-.xcrc.  No.  6  f  35  (1683)  I.  102  You  must 
jostle  them  one  upon  the  other,  that  the  Clew  may  very 
well  touch  and  lake  hold  of  the  Wood.  1763  A.  DICKSO-J 
Treat.  Agric.  ii.  (ed.  2)  246  They  are  justling  the  furrow, 
cattle  upon  the  plowed  land. 

Jostle,  justle  (djfs'I,  dgo-s'l),  sb.  [f.  JOSTLB 
v.~\  An  act  or  bont  of  jostling. 

fl.  A  just  or  joust  ;  a  struggle,  tussle.   Obs. 

1607  MIDDLETON  Plia-'nix  v.  i,  There  was  a  villanous  raven 
seen,  .in  hard  justle  With  a  young  eaglet.  1609  HKYWOOD 
Brit.  Trey  xiv.  xxiii.  363  His  armour ..  besprinkt  with  gore 
..he  is  wel-nye  lame  With  often  iustles. 

2.  A  shock  or  encounter,  a  collision ;  a  push  or 
thrust  that  shakes  ;  the  action  of  a  pushing  or 
elbowing  crowd.  ///.  and^/fy. 

1611  COTGK.,    Gorrette,  ..a    mstle,    iurre  ;    thumpe,   or 
thwacke.     1625  FLETCHER  Nice  I'ahur  in.  ii,  For  what    , 
a  lamentable  folly  'tis,   If  we  observe  't,  for  every  little 
justle  . .  we  must  fight  forsooth.      1641  W.   MOUNTAGU  in 
Buccleiick  jt/SS.   (Hist.    MSS.  Comm.)  I.  288  He  is  fast 
riveted  on  that  side,  if  the  Commons  give  him  not  a  jostle. 
1710  Taller  No.  250  p  10  All  such  as  have  been  aggrieved 
by  any  ambiguous  Expression,  accidental  Justle,  or  unkind 
Repartee.     1869  MRS.  \VHITXEY  Hitherto  ix.  117  This  little 
sportive  justle  and  antagonism.  1881  AV/'oxiN.Y.)XXXII. 
428  In  the  jostle  of  South  African  nationalities  and  civilh-a- 
tions. 

Jostle,  mod.  dial.  f.  JITSSEL,  a  dish. 

Jostlemeut  (d^-s'lment).  [f.  JOSTLE  v.  + 
-3IEXT.]  Jostling. 

1859  DICKENS  T.  TVJO  Cities  n.  xii,  To  the  jostlement  of 
all  weaker  people.  1880  Miss  BIRO  Japan  I.  216  Free 
from  the  jostlement  of  a  foreign  settlement. 

Jo'Stler,  JTTStler.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  l.] 
One  who  jostles ;  in  quot.  one  who  tilts. 

1599  MINSHEU  Sp.  Diet,  ii,  A  lustier  or  tiller,  lustador. 

Jostling,  justling  (d.^-slirj,  dz,»-slirj ' ,  -vbl.  sb. 
[f.  JOSTLE  v.  +  -ING  i.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
JOSTLE  ;  f  the  shock  of  the  tournament ;  clashing  ; 
collision;  knocking  or  pushing  about. 

1580  [see  JOSTLE  7<.  i].  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xiv. 
(1617)  223  What  else  is  violence,  but  a  justling  of  two  bodies 
together?  1610  HOLLAND  Camden's  Brit.  I.  265  Martiall 
justlings  or  torneaments,  were  much  practised.  1642  FULLER  j 
Holy  -t  Prof.  St.  in.  xxiv.  220  There  is  much  justling  for 
precedency.  1705  HEARNE  Collect.  5  Oct.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  5^ 
Mr.  Dalton. .  met  wilh  some  High-Constable,  \\  ho  nol  giving 
way, there  was  some  Justleing.  1768  STERNE  Sent.  Jouru., 
Snuff-box,  In  the  jostlings  of  the  world.  1843  CARLYLE 
Past  <v  Pr.  II.  xvi,  His  life  is  but  a  labour  and  a  journey  ; 
a  bustling  and  a  justling,  till  the  still  Night  come. 

Jo'stling,  ju'stling,  ///.  a.  [f.  JOSTLE  v.  + 
-IN<5  2.]  That  jostles  :  see  the  vb. 

1562  PHAER  SEneid  vin.  Ccijb,  A  man  wold  thinke  yl 
mountaines  meete  In  seas,  or  iuslling  wods  w'  wods.  1600 
J.  LANE  Tom  Tel-troth  124  When  iusHng  lacks  to  walls  their 
betters  drive.  1716  SWIFT  Pethox,  As  Epicurus  shows,  The 
world  fiom  justling  seeds  arose.  1758  HoKKAgisl,  Through 
justling  multitudes.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xxvi.  265 
To  moralise  upon  the  hubbub  and  the  jostling  crowd. 

Jot  (d&>t),  s6.1  Forms  :  a.  6-7  iote,  (6  ioate,  Sc. 
ioyt,  ioit),  7  jote  ;  0.  6-7  iot,  (C>  iott;e,  7  jott), 
7-  jot.  [ad.  L.  iota  (read  asjeta,  cf.  Sp.jota,  Ger. 
jota  w&jot,jodt,jotf),  a.  Gr.  ISna  name  of  the  letter 
I,  t,  the  smallest  in  the  alphabet ;  see  IOTA,  and  cf. 
JOD.  The  1 6th  c.  iole  is  shown  by  the  metrical 
quots.  to  have  been  monosyllabic,  i.  e.  =/0fe.] 

The  least  letter  or  written  part  of  any  writing ; 
hence,   generally,  the  very  least  or  a  very  little 
part,  point,  or   amount ;   a  whit.     Often    in   the 
phrase  jot  or  tittle:  see  quot.  1526.    (Usually  with    j 
negative  expressed  or  implied.) 
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IJaf  TwpALE  Matt.  v.  18  One  iolt  or  one  lyll-   i 

Lorde,  from  Ihy  wyll  dyssent.  1540-54  CIHJKE  Ps.,  el,.. 
1 1  ercy  Soc.)  48  I  here  shall  remayne  of  thcym  no  iole.  1563 
Homilies  n.  t'.ood  Works  i,  Nui  ^ihie  of  u 
iol  of  Gods  law.  1570  B.  GOGC-K  Pop.  Kinfd.  u.  19  b,  And 
Joseph  ruled  Kgypl  well,  obscruing  cucry  iolle  Of  Moyses 
lawc,  and  chastly  kept  his  nnndc  from  ,  1572 

KNOX    Hist.  Krf.    YVks.   1846    I.    107    Yf,  in    any  j.,vt,    h<- 
rcd  the  aulhorilie  of  the  Pape  lo  be  v  iolated.     1579 
FENTON  Guicciar.t.  xn.  (1599)  578  Nut  breaking  one  ioate  of 
their  order.      1596  SHAKS.   .Men/,.   I',   r  bond 

dothgiuetheeheerenoiotofbloud.  1652  Row  /,,-.':.  27  May 
in  //.  .  iii.  (YVo'lrow  Soc.)  545  Bcfor  I 

my   word  in   a  jute  to  you.     1657  THOK.M.I v    u.  /. 
Dap,':  \      ,var   I    will  not  lie  a  jolt.      1768 

11.  \YAI.!'<>I  i.  Hist.  Doubts  ji  Tile  Solomon  that  succeeded 
him  \v,\s  not  a  jot  less  a  lyrant.  1868  G.  3  -rv.  80 

He  seems  never  to  have.. abated  one  jot  of  his  claim. 

t  Jot,  sl>.~  Otis,  rare -'.     [f.  JOT  ».']     A  jolt. 

1647  H.  MORE  S,mgofS«ul\.  n.  xxxix,  Frequent  jot  Of 
his  hard  setting  jade. 

t  Jot,  sb.z  Obs.  rare.  [Origin  and  meaning 
obscure  :  cf.  jolthead  and  JOPPE.]  ?  A  person  of 
small  intelligence,  or  of  low  comliiimi. 

1362  I.ANCJL.  /'.  PI.  A.  xi.  ,01  Souteris  and  seweris  suche 
lewide  lotlis  {v.r.  iultis]  Percen  wiba  pater  noster  be  paleis 
of  heuene.  [So  B.  x.  46oiottes,  iutles.J 

Jot,  v.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  onomatopoeic : 
cf.  JOG,  JOPPEB.  The  final  t  naturally  expresses 
sudden  interruption  of  action.  For  relation  to 
JOLT,  see  that  vb.]  To  jog,  jolt,  bump.  a.  trans. 
b.  intr.  (The  first  quot.  is  doubtful.) 

[a  1425  Liuigi:s  P.  I'l.  A.  n.  157  (MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  R. 
3. 14)  Fabulersand  Fayloursas  Folis  iollen  [v.r.  pal  on  Fote 
rennen].]  1530  PALSUK.  593  i,  1  iolte,  I  louche  one  thynge 
agaynst  another. .  What  nedest  thou  lo  iotte  me  wilh  Ihyne 
elbowe?  1556  J.  HEYWOOD  SfiJer  f,  F.  xxiv.  45  None  is 
lu'te  justice,  so  lotted  out  of  iointe.  c  1611  CHAPMAN  lliaJ 
xvi.  360  Numbers  beneath  their  axle-lrees  . .  Made  th'  after 
chariots  jot  and  jump  in  driving  over  them.  1643  HORN  & 
ROB.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  xlii.  §  453  A  trotter  jotlelh  [marg. 
shakelhj  ihe  rider.  (11825  FORBY  l-'oc.  E.  Anglia,  Jot, 
Jotter,  lo  jolt  roughly. 

Jot,  v.2  [app.  f.  JOT  sli.T- :  the  original  sense 
being  prob.  to  make  the  smallest  mark  with  pen  or 
pencil.  Cf.  DOT  v.1  4.  App.  orig.  Scotch,  and  in 
English  familiarized  by  Scott  and  writers  in  Black- 
wood.']  traits.  To  write  down  in  the  briefest  and 
most  hasty  form,  to  make  a  short  note  or  jotting 
of.  Usually  to  jot  dawn  ;  the  simple  vb.  is  rare. 

1721  RA.MSAY  AJar.  Thanks  xi,  What  will  they  have  to 
crack  about,  Or  jot  into  their  journal  ?  1818  Tonn,  J,-l,  t 
set  down  ;  to  make  a  memorandum  of.  Modern.  1822  GALT 
Provost  xxxv.  254  Many  of  Ihe  ihings  that  I  have  herein 
jotled  down.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  12  Feb.,  I  have  jolted  down 
his  evidence  elsewhere.  1827  [see  JOIIEI;].  1832  G. 
DOWNES  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  xi.  165  Rude  sketches  of 
trees,  rocks,  and  other  materials  of  future  pictures.  These 
were  evidently  jotted  down  during  his  rambles.  1841 
D'lt**XuAmtx.Lit.(i86j)f&i  He  must  have  jotted  down 
a  mass.  1871  WADDELL  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6  The  Lord  he  sal  count 
whan  he  jots  the  folk  that  siclike  was  born  tharin.  1890 
GROSS  Gild  Merck.  II.  741  Accounts  ..  too  roughly  jotted 
down  to  be  very  intelligible. 

Hence  Jo'tter,  one  who  jots ;  Jo  tty  a.,  of  the 
nature  of  jottings  or  fragmentary  notes. 

1827  Black™.  Mag.  XXII.  451  All  the  jottings  that  ever 
were  jotted  down  on  his  jot-book,  by  the  most  inveterate 
jotter,  1844  H.  TAYLOR  Let.  in  Autobiog.  (1885)  II.  ii.  10 
Reading  Alice's  jolly  journal.  1888  G.  J.  HOLYOAKT  in 
Co-operative  Neivs  8  Sept.  9/1  The  narrative  is  dreadfully 
jotty,  jerky  and  confused. 

Jot,  v.3,  var.  or  error  for  JET  v.l,  to  strut. 

c  1560  A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iv.  81  Moir  gentrice  is  to 
jott  vndir  ane  silkin  goun,  Nor  ane  quhyt  pitlecott,  and 
reddyar  ay  boun. 

Jotsom,  -on,  -urn,  jottsome,  obs.  ff.  JETSAM. 

Jotting  (d&rtirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JOT  v.-  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  JOT  v.-  ;  usually  cotter.  Something 
jotted  down  ;  a  brief  hasty  note  or  sketch. 

1808-18  JAMIESON-,  Jotting,  a  memorandum.  1814  SCOTT 
U  ~at:  Ixxi,  I'll  mak  a  slight  jotling  Ihe  morn.  1818  TODU, 
Jotting,  a  memorandum;  as,  cursory  jottings.  Ofveryrecent 
usage.  The  Scotch  also  employ  this  word,  1823  Caled. 
Merc.  29  -Mar.  (Jam.),  Here  his  Lordship  read  the  judgment, 
and  the  paper  called  Jottings  respecting  John  DalgleMi  s 
settlement.  1841  DTsRAKLi  A  men.  Lit.  (1867)  581  We  have 
had  perhaps  too  many  of  these  jottings. 

II  Jotun  (y<5"-t3n),  prop,  jbtun  (yo-tan).  [ON. 
jftunn  =  OE.  eoten,  ETEN  :— OTeut.  *ituno-z  giant.] 
One  of  a  supernatural  race  of  giants  in  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

1842  PHICHARD  Nat.  Hist.  Man  207  The  epithet  of  Jotnar, 
or  Jotuns  . .  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sagas.  1865 
BAftlNG'CtOULD  U'tre'.voh'es  iv.  38  Atlributes  .  appropriate 
to  trolls  and  jutuns.  1869  LOWELL  Pict./r.  Appl.-.isre  v, 
A  great  mist-jotun  you  will  see  Lifting  himself  up  silently. 

Jou,  variant  of  Jow  v. ,  obs.  form  of  JEW. 

t  Joucat  (dg«'kat).  Sc.  Ots.  Also  6  ioucatte, 
iowcat,  iucat.  [Deriv.  unknown.]  An  obsolete 
Scotch  measure,  the  same  as  a  Scotch  gill. 

1587  Se.  Acts  Jos.  yf,  c.  114  Be  just  calculation  and 
comptrolment,  the  samin  extended  to  iq  pintes,  and  a  iucat. 
Ibid.,  They  therefore  ..  decernis  and  ordanis  the  Firlot  to 
be  augmented,  . .  And  to  conteine  nine-lene  pintr 
loucaltes.  1892  P.  COCHHAN  Medizv.  SfotL  viii.  164  (In] 
1587.  .the  Commissioners  discovered  thai  an  error  had  been 
made  in  1457  with  regard  to  the  contenls  of  the  firlot  which 
should  contain  19  pints  and  a  '  jowcal '  or  gilU 


JOUK. 

Jouelere,  obs.  form  of  J  ; 

Joug,  sing,  of  [ 

BJoUgh(d^»»x).  [M.:  :  drink.1 

Drink. 

1887  HALL  CAINE  Diemsttr  xv.  89  A  long  pint  of  Manx 
b.  1890  —  RonJman  I.  x.  223  Collared  head,  and  beef 
and  pinjeen,  and  Manx  jaugh. 

Jougler,  obs.  form  uf  JIG<;LJ:K. 
.Jongs  'dz"K'  .    Rarely  in  sing. 

JOUg  Forms  :  (6  Jorgs;,  7  joK(g)s,  8  y  jougs  '  .> 
JU88(»,  jaggl.  [app.  a.  V.jtHg  or  L.jugum  yoke  : 
the  sense  seems  to  be  confined  to  Sc.  Thr  i,l 
form  app.  refers  to  the  construction  of  the  collar 
in  two  hinged  halves  adapted  to  btlocked  together.] 

An  old  Scottish  instrument  of  punishment,  analo- 
gous to  the  pillory  ;  it  consisted  of  an  iron  collar, 
which  was   locked  round  the  culprit's  iieik, 
was  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  wall  or  post. 

.  '»«  '"  CallfCt    Li-'fi  Reformers  Ch.   Sect.  '1848)  II.  7j 

.'1  branks  to  be 

made   for   punishing   flyters.      1646   11,  .    M,v 
tssac/i.  in  Plictiijc  (1708)  II.  :•<  ,,fm  sUn()  j,, 

,  as  they  call  them.-pillorys  .  .  fix'd  to  th, 
of  the  main  door  of  the  parish-church.  1661  Kirk 
Saturn  Kfth.say  in  A.  Edgar  Old  CV,.  Lift  Scott.  Ser.  i. 
311  If  hereafter  she  should  be  found  drunk,  she  should 
be  put  in  the  joggs.  1771  I'tssAM  four  Sceti  in  1769 
('79°)  173  Observed  on  a  pillar  of  the  door  of  Calder 
omrch,  ajoug,  i.e.  an  iron  yoke  or  ring,  fastened  lo  a  chain. 
1814  SCOTT  /(  a;,,  x,  He  sel  an  old  woman  in  ihe  jougs  (or 
Scollisn  pillory).  1851  U.  \VnsiJN  /•,,.;...[„,..,  ,:,  .  [|.lv. 
x.  518  The  jougs,  which  consists  ,,{  an  ir.m  collar,  allachcd 
by  a  chain  lo  a  pillar  or  tree,  forms  the  corresponding 
judicial  implement  to  the  English  stocks.  1882  Cornh. 
reb.  206  Offenders  were  put  into  the  jugg  and 
severely  flogged  at  the  church  door.  1884  C.  ROGERS  Soc. 
Life  Scot/.  I.  viii.  354  Those  who  cheated  in  the  market 
were,  .borne  by  the  executioner  to  the  Cross,  and  thereto  .  . 
made  fast  with  a  jagg  or  iron  collar. 

Hence  Jong,  jog,  v.,  to  confine  in  the  jougs. 

1631  Act  in  Barry  Orkney  (1805)  App.  474  The  Baillie  of 
the  paroch..  shall  cause  him  be  jogged  at  the  church,  upon 
Sunday,  from  8  in  the  morning  till  12  hours  at  noon. 

t  Jouisance,  -issance.  Obs.  Forms:  jioys-, 

6  ioyss-,  ioyis-,  iouiss-,  iouya(s)-,   6-7*iouis-, 

7  jouis(s)-Jovy8s-)  7-8  arcA.jovis-;  f-Ci-auncei 
6-8  -auoe.     [a.  late  OF.  jotiissance,  1.  jouissant, 
pr.  pple.  of  Star  to  enjoy:    see  -AJJCE.     (Exem- 
plified  in   Fr.  only  from   1534  by  Hatz.-Darm.) 
The  spelling/iwz'-,  a  misreading  of  ioui-,  has  been 
erroneously  introduced  by  editors  into  Spenser  and 
some  other  i6-i7thc.  texts.] 

1.  The  possession  and  use  of  something  affording 
advantage:   =  ENJOYMENT  i. 

1483  CAXTON  G.   de  la   Tmir  Evjb,  He    may  not   be 
peasyble  to  the  reame  ne  haue  the  loysaunce  of  it.     1539 
St.  Papers  Hen.  ("///,  I.  599  He  concluded  that  ihe  Duk 
of  Sax  shuld  have  ihe  joyssance  of  all  Ihem.     1603  I 
Montaigne  I.  xxxviii.  (1632)  122  In  full  jouyssance  of  ihem. 

2.  Pleasure,  delight  (=  EXJUVJIE.NT  2)  ;    merri- 
ment, mirth,  festivity. 

1579  SPENSER  Stu-ph.  Cat.  May  25  To  see  those  folkes 
make  such  iouysaunce.  Ibid.  Nov.  2  When  shall  it  please 
thee  sing  .  .  songs  of  some  iouisaunce  ?  1594  CAREW  Tasso 
11881)  119  For  such  their  comming,  mirth  and  iouyssance. 
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1657   REEVE  God's  Plea  98   We   cannot   abdicate   wonted 
jovisances.      1750  DODD  Poems  (1767)   45  They  riot. 
jovisaunce  secure. 

tJouise.f.  Oh.  rare-1,  [ad.  F.  jotiir,joiiiss-; 
see  -ISH  2.]  rtfl.  To  rejoice  oneself;  withi/:  To 
have  the  enjoyment  of,  to  enjoy  (F.  sejotdr  dt}. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  (.ritillei'ieatt's  Fr.  Chirurg.  *v,  Let  them 
iouise  and  ioy  themselves  of  their  privileadge. 

Jonk,  jook  :d3«k),  j*.l  Sc.  Forms  :  6  iouk, 
iowk,  iuike,  8-  jouk,  jook.  [f.  JOUK  ».2] 

1.  A  sudden  elusive  movement  ;  a  quick  turn  out 
of  the  way  \  fg.  a  'dodge'.     To  give  (a  person) 
the  jouk:  to  give  the  slip,  to  elude,  escape  from. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEntis  xi.  xiii.  101  With  mony  a  curs 
t  —  course]  and  iowk,  abowl,  abowt,  Quhair  euir  he  fled  scho 
followis  in  and  owt.  1583  Lee. 

George  Durrie  he  played  a  iuilie,  That  will  not  be  foryet 
this  oulke.  1871  C.  GIBBON  La^k  of  Gold  xxix,  He  has 
given  the  lass  the  jouk. 

2.  A  bow  or  curtsy,  .1  jerked  obeisance. 

1567  Gttde  <r  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  193  For  all  ;our  Joukis 
and  3our  noddis,  5our  hartis  is  hard  as  ony  stone.  1768 
Ross  Heletiore  (1866)  202  She-.hailst  her  with  a  jouk. 
Ibid.  239  The  honest  shepherd  .  .  wondering  at  the  kindness, 
gae  a  jook. 

3.  A  place  into  which  one  may  dart  for  shelter  ; 
a  shelter  from  a  Mow,  a  storm,  etc.  Mad.  Sc. 

1808-18  in  JAV 

tJouk,  si.-  Obs.  In  7  iuke.  [a.  OF.  joe, 
jou(,jitc,  roosting  of  a  fowl,  from  jokier,  jouquier 
(see  nexO,.]  The  state  of  roosting  ;  at  juke,  at 
roost.  (OF.  atiji 

\6*6'Rm-roxFaKtastickS:  •  Cloi  ke  K  ij  b.  The 

Kcasts  of  ihe  field  take  rest  after  their  feed,  and  the  Birds  of 
the  Ayre  are  at  Iuke  in  the  1'. 

t  Jonk,  v.1     Ots.     Forms  :  4-5  iouke,  ioyke, 
4-6  iowke,  5-6  ioke,  6  ieouke,  7  jouk,  Juke, 
jook.     [a.  OF.  jok-ier,  joi/u-ier,  joiiy-ii 
pr.  joke,  joiiijue/   to  be  at  roost,  at    rest,   to    lie 


JOUK. 

down,  mod.F.jiicAer,  \Valloon/0«AV, 
Ulterior  derivation  unknown.] 
1.  intr.  Of  birds :  a.  To  perch,  sit  (upon  branches). 
b.  Falconry.  To  roost,  to  sleep  upon  its  perch. 

a  1400  /V  82   pe  Bnddes  . .  On  peren  and 

pynappcl,  £ei  ioyken   in  pees.      1486  Bk.   St.  Allans  Av 

(1496  aiij*  J  he  kyndeli  tennis  that  belong  to  haukis.  ..'Ihe 

.v.  youre  hauke  loukith  [AY/.  Ant.  I.  296  joketh],  and  not 

slepith.      Ibid.    Cviij    (1496   ciiji   She    loykith   when   she 

>!epith.     1575  TURBEHV.  Fatilconric  121  Make  her  jeouke 

all  nyght  in  payne  and  in  a  moysle  or  colde  place,  and  so 

shall  she  watch  mpste  of  the  nyght.     c  1575  / 'erf.  Bk.  Spar. 

fta'ckes  (ed.  Harting)  32  Or  efles  sodenly  awalce  her  from 

jokin.     1672  SKINNLK,  "I'o  juke  or  jug  as  birds  doe,  se  in 

pertiea  a'i  dortniendiim  componere.     1886  HARTING  Gloss. 

Perf.  Bk.  SpArhawkcs  44  Jokin,  sleeping:  now  obsolete. 

2.  intr.  To  lie  asleep  or  at  rest ;  to  lie  close,  lie, 

?   to  lurk  ;  also,  more  vaguely,  To  abide,  remain. 

13..  E.  E.  Al/it.  P.  C.  iSi  lonas  be  Iwe  ..  lowked  in 

derne.     f  1374  CHAUCER  Troylns  v.  409  For  certes  it  noon 

iir  is   to  the  To  wepe  and  in  \>i  bed  to  lowken  bus. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  92  And  banne  spakke  spirits 

sanctits  in  Gabrieles  mouthe  To  a  mayde  bat  hi^te  Marye. . 

bat  one  Ihesus  a  Justice  sone  inoste  iouke  in  her  chambre, 

Tyl  fknitudo  temfioris.     ,  1400  Sege  Jens.  (E.  E.  T.  S.) 

jco  Sena!  neuer  kyng  of }our  kynde  with  croune  be  ynoyntid, 

Ne  Jewe  for  Jesu  sake  [ijouke  in  5011  more,     a  1400-50 

Alexander  4202  And  saue  |Je  lolite  of  luly  bat  lowke  in  pa 

strandis. 

"  b.  pseudo-arch.  To  doze. 

'11652  I'ROME  Eng.  Moor  ill.  ii.  Wks.  1873  II.  44  Hit.;. 
Hey  ho.  I  am  very  sleepy.  Nat.  See  he  jooks  already. 
Jouk,  jook(d3«k),  #.2  Sc.&n&iiorlfi.  Forms: 
6  iouk.  iouck,  iuke,  iowk,  7  jowk,  8  juck.jeuk, 
8-9  jook,  9  juik.  7-  jouk.  [A  Scottish  word  of 
uncertain  origin. 

It  has  been  compared  with  DUCK  I'.,  senses  2,  4  of  which 
coincide  with  senses  j,  4  of  this  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  sb.  duck  is  in  many  parts  of  Scot!,  jook  or  Jouk ;  but 
this  seems  an  inadequate  explanation,  since  the  sb.  is  in 
other  parts  duk  or  dt>k,  and  the  vb.  to  duck  lin  water)  is 
generally  dwk :  see  DUCK  r.  The  forms  coincide  to  some 
extent  with  those  of  JOUK  v.1  (which  is  not  Sc.),  but  the 
sense  seems  to  be  essentially  distinct,  coinciding  to  some 
extent  with  that  of  JINK  T'.1] 

1.  intr.  To  bend  or  turn  the  body  with  a  quick 
adroit  movement  downward  or  to  one  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  missile  or  blow  ;  to  dodge ;  to  duck. 

1513  DOUGLAS  ,-Eneis  x.  ix.  39  And  jowkit  in  vnder  the 
speyr  has  he.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  4530  It  is  oure 
lait  to  juke  cjuhen  that  the  heid  Is  frathehals.  1721  KELLY 
Scot.  Prov.  i.  92  Juck,  and  let  a  Jaw  go  o'er  ycu.  1785 
BURNS  To  jfas.  Smitk  xxv,  I  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's 
blows  As  weel's  I  may.  1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xvi,  But  we 
must  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  by.  1888  BARRIE  Anld 
Lickt  Idylls  (1892)  146  The  grey  old  man  would  wince,  as 
if  'joukin  '  from  a  blow. 

b.  transf.  &n&fig.  To  swerve  for  a  moment. 

1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  vin.  iv.  120  This  rolk ..  Hercules  it 
smyttis  wyth  a  mychty  touk  Apon  the  richt  half,  for  to  mak 
it  jouk.  1573  DAVIDSON  Commend.  1  'prichtnes  152  in  Satir. 
P.  Kef.  xl,  He.  .did  not  iouk  ane  ioit  from  vprichtnes. 

2.  intr.  By  extension  :  To  dart  or  spring  with  an 
adroit  elusive  movement  out  of  the  way  or  out  of 
sight ;  to  hide  oneself  by  such  action  ;  to  skulk. 

<i  1510  DOUGLAS  Conscience  21  For  Sciens  baith  and  fayth* 
full  Consciens  Sa  corruptit  ar  with  this  warldis  gude,  That 
falset  ioukis  in  everie  clerkis  hude.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt. 
Venus  I.  55,  I  lowkit  than  but  dout  quhen  I  thame  sa  f, 
Behind  the  Bus,  Lord  hot  I  liggit  law  !  1637  RUTHERFORD 
Lett.  11862)  I.  439,  I  think  it  manhood  to  play  the  coward 
and  jouk  in  the  leeside  of  Christ.  1780-1808  MAYNE  Siller 
Gun  III,  As  he  strack,  The  supple  tailor  skips  and  springs- 
Aye  jouking  back.  1-1790  BURNS  Past.  Poetry  vi.  Come 
forrit,  honest  Allan  !  Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan. 
1886  STEVEN-SON  A7<//w//c</(i888)  165  Jouk  in  here  among 
the  trees. 

b  fig.  To  dart  in  and  out  (of  sight). 

rt  1810  TANNAHILL  Poetrts,  Gloomy  U'inter's  now  aica't 
'Xeath  the  brae  the. burnie  jouks.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders 
(ed.  j)  155  The  reed  lowe  jookin'  through  the  bars. 

3.  trans.  To  evade,  elude,  '  dodge ',  by  ducking, 
bending,  or  springing  aside. 

1812  RANKEN  Poems  36  Fain  wad  he  the  bargain  jeuket,  But 
his  honour  was  at  stake.  1894  CKOCKEI  r  Kai.icrs  (ed.  ) 
165  Ye  micht  possibly  hae  juiked  the  blunderbush.  Mod. 
Sc.  Every  sodger  at  first  tries  to  jouk  the  bullets. 

4.  intr.  To  bend  the  body  adroitly  (without  any 
notion  of  dodging),     f  a.  To  bend  oneself  supply 
as  a  tumbler  or  acrobat.  Obs. 

'  "45°  HOLLAND  tfowlat  789  Thus  iowkit  with  iuperdj-ss 
the  iangland  la. 

b.  To  bow  in  salutation  or  obeisance ;  csp.  to 
make  a  quick  jerky  bow  :  cf.  JLBK  z>.l  4. 

1567  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  in  Gndc  t,  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.>  105  Quhilk 
can  not  do,  bot  drink,  sing,  Iouk  and  beck.  1686  G.  S'TUART 
Joco-ser.  Disc.  13,  I  jowkt  to  her  she  baikt  to  me.  1728 
RuilAY  St.-p.daughter's  Relief  va.  Sax  servants  shall  jouk 
to  thee.  1795  BURNS  Heron  Ballads  i.  iv,  But  why  should 
we  to  noblesjouk  ? 

°-  fig-  To  cringe,  fawn  ;  to  dissemble. 

"573  DAVIDSON  Commend.  I'priMnes  Prol.  in  Sa.'ir 
Porms  Reform.  276  That  our  watche  men  faint  not,  nor 
begin  to  iouk  or  flatter  with  the  world  for  feir  of  Tyi 
1821  GALT  Ayrsli.  Legatees  l-ct.  xxxii.  274,  I  ^,a\v  no 
symptoms  of  the  swelled  legs  that  Lord  Lauderdale,  that 
jooking  man,  spoke  about. 

Hence  Jon-ker,  one  who  jouks. 

,'.573  :  Jt't  A-,W.,-  ,4  i,,  Satir.  I'oems  Reform. 

xh,  1  hair  loukers  durst  not  kyith  thair  cure,  For  fear  of 
Fasting  in  the  Fratour. 

Jouk(e,  obs.  form  of  JUCK. 
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Joukery,  jookcry  il/«-ksri\  St.  an&north. 
In  6  ioukrie,  7  jewkry,  S  jouckry,  9  jookery, 
joukry, -rey.  [f.  JMI  K  -•:-  •.  see  -ERY.]  Dodging; 
'  underhand  dealing,  trickery ' ;  '  deceit '  (Jam.). 

,"5*3  Reuniting  ivtni.r  Crosrngiiell  ,\  Knex  I!  iij  b  Jain.) 
Keip  your  promes,  and  pretex  na  ioukrie  be  my  Lorde  of 
Cassillis  writing.  1822  GALT  I'rnvst  v.  38,  1  was  so  dis- 
pleased by  the  jookerie  of  the  bailie  ..  that  we  had  no 
correspondence  on  public  affairs,  till  long  after. 

b.  Comb.  Joukery-oookery  [cf.  COOK  v.1  3c], 
'  artful  management '  (Jam.)  ;  joukery-pawkery 
[PAWKY],  clever  trickery,  jugglery,  legerdemain. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  ll'ylie  I.  xxi.  182  As  ye're  acquaint  wi1 
a"  the  *jookery-cookery  of  newsmaking.  —  f'roz'ost  xiv. 
112  Nothing  could  be  more  manifest  than  that  there  was 
some  jookene  copkerie  in  this  affair.  1686  G.  STUART  Joco- 
ser.  Disc.  59  Deil  fetcht  was  it  but  "Jewkrypnwkry.  1785 
R.  FORBKS  Poems  Buction  Dial.,  Ajax's  Speech  5  The  sin 
o'  Nauplius. .  His  jouckry-pauckry  finding  out,  To  weir  did 
him  compel!.  1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Du'arf  x,  That  there  has 
been  some  jookery-paukery  of  Satan's  in  a*  this,  1871 
W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibl>  xxxvii,  There's  been  mair 
joukry-pawkry  wi'  Dawvid  nor  ye're  avaar  o', 

Jouking  (d,3K-khj),  vbl.  sb.  Sc.     [f.  JOUK  r.- 

•f  -ING  l.]  The  action  of  JOUK  v.-  ;  evasive  move- 
ment or  action,  dodging,  eluding,  bending. 

15*3  DOUGLAS  duet's  x.  xiv.  144  This  irksum  traysing, 
jowking,  and  delay.  1573  DAVIDSON  Commend.  I'fric/itnes 
51  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xl,  With  iouking  thay  will 
jangil  craftelie.  1631  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  73  Inno. 
cency  and  uprightness  . .  shall  hold  its  feet  . .  when  jouking 
will  not  do  it.  1871  \V.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xxiii, 
A  bit  canny  joukin  to  let  the  ja»v  gae  owre's. 

Joulfe,  ohs.  form  of  Jowr.. 

Joule  ,<l2,uul).  Physics.  [Named  1882,  after 
Dr.  J.  P.  Joule,  an  English  physicist.]  An  electri- 
cal unit,  being  the  amount  of  work  done  (or  of 
heat  generated)  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  acting 
for  one  second  against  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

1881  At/ienxiiiu  26  Aug.  274/2  Dr.  Siemens  proposes  to 
add  to  these  [electrical]  units  four  new  ones,  as  follows: 
(i)  a  Watt.. (2)  a  Weber..  (3)  a  Gauss ..  (4)  a  unit  of  heat,  to 
be  called  a  'Joule',  and  to  be  defined  as  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  an  ampere  flowing  through  an  ohm  for 
one  second.  Ibid.  2  Sept.  310/2  Two  of  his  units  were 
unanimously  approved — namely,  (i)  the  watt.. (2)  the  joule. 

Hence  Joulemeter,  a  meter  in  which  the 
Joule  is  used  as  the  unit  of  work  or  energy.  Also 
Joule's  equivalent,  =  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  :  see  EQUIVALENT  sb.  30. 

Joult,  Joulthead,  obs.  ff.  JOLT,  JOLT-HEAD. 

Joulter,  a.  rare-.  [Deduced  tiomjoi<lter-heail, 
JOLTER-HEAD.]  Clumsily  stupid. 

1854  Blacltm.  Mag.  LXXVI.  22  He  seems  to  have  a 
collection  of  these  puns.. stowed  away  in  bis  joulter  jaws. 

Jouncat,  obs.  form  of  JUNKET. 

Jounce  (djauns),  v.  [Of  obscure  origin :  it 
has  been  compared  to  JAUNCB  v.,  which  it  partly 
approaches  in  use,  but  with  which  it  can  scarcely 
be  phonetically  connected.  Several  words  in 
-ouiife,  as  bounce,  flounce,  pounce,  trounce,  are  of 
obscure  history.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  violently  up  and  down,  to  fall 
heavily    against    something ;    to    bump,    bounce, 
jolt ;  to  go  along  with  a  heavy  jolting  pace. 

c  1440  Promp.  rarv.  265/2- lowncynge,  or  grete  vngentylle 
mevynge  [v.rr.  iownsynge  ..  ioyuncyngc],  strefitus.  1711 
S.  SEWALL  Diary  n  Aug.  (1879)  II.  321  One  of  the  Porters 
stoop'd  to  take  up  his  Hat,  by  which  means  the  ..  Head  of 
the  Coffinjounc'd  upon  the  Ground,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  !•'.. 
Angfla,  Jounce,  to  bounce,  thump,  and  jolt,  as  rough  riders 
are  wont  to  do.  1885  HOWELLS  Silas  Lapham  (18911  I.  60 
The  mare  jounced  easily  along.  1886  HALL  CAINE  Son  of 
Hagar  i.  viii.  The  lawyer  was  jouncing  along  towards  the 
house  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  1888  Atlantic  Monthly 
Feb.  267  [The  blue  jay]  stamped  his  feet,  and  jounced  (the 
only  word  to  describe  a  certain  raising  and  violenwlropping 
of  the  body  without  lifting  the  feet). 

2.  trans.  To  jolt,  bump,  or  shake  up  and  down, 
as  by  rough  riding ;  to  give  (a  person)  a  shaking. 

1581  MULCASTKK  Positions  xxiv.  (1887)  96  Set  him  ..  vpon 
a  trotting  lade  to  jounce  him  thoroughly  or  vpon  a  lame 
hakney  to  make  him  exercise  his  feete,  when  his  courser 
failes  him.  1834  ffru  Monthly  M,,f.  X1.II.  314  You  have 
become  a  little  used  to  the  bouncings  and  jouncings  that 
greet  your  first  attempts  to  go  to  sleep.  1893  Chicago  Ad- 
vance  31  Aug.,  At  every  step  of  the  [camel's]  long,  ungainly 
legs  the  rider  is  bounced  and  jounced  around  and  up  and 
down._  1897  R.  KirLiMj  Captains  Courageous  209  We 
weren't  runnin'  for  a  record.  Harvey  Cheyne's  wife.. were 
sick  back,  an'  we  didn't  want  to  jounce  her. 

Hence  Jonuce  sl>.,  a  bump,  a  jolt,  in  which  a 
thing  is  raised  and  allowed  to  fall  by  its  weight ; 
a  jolting  pace. 

1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  Jounce,  a  jolt  or  shake.  A  jounc- 
ing trot,  a  hard  rough  trot.  .\'or/.  1813  SIR  J.  CULLUM 
fJist.  Haiusted  (ed.  2)  Vocab.  (E.  D.  S.I,  Jontue,  a  joult 
:  bout.  1876  MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  f, 
Ins.  II.  xvii,  She  made  straight  for  a  bench  ..  sat  herself 
down  upon  it  with  a  jounce.  1892  Harper's  Slag.  Aug. 
341/1  You  saw  large  individuals  of  the  leisure  rlass  toiling 
it  in  their  daily  fool-jounce.  iSgsZiNCKB  Wkenteadifn 
A  jolt,  or  a  shake,  is  a  'jounce  '. 

Joun  c,k,  obs.  form  of  JI-.NK  j/i.:i 

Joup;e,  Jouperd,  obs.  ff.  JL-PE,  JEOPAI;J>. 

II  Jour  (?,ta).  [OF.  and  F.  jour  :-L.  diunium 
neut.  sing,  fused  in  pop.  L.  as  sb.)  of  dinnius  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  day,  f.  dies  day.] 


JOURNAL. 

1 1.  A  day.   Obs. 

CI450  Merlin  67  On  the  xin  iour  of  Pentecoste,  the  kvnce 
satte  at  mete,  and  with  hym  the  Duke  of  Tintagel.  i«8 
Ck*rdm.Act.  St.  Giles,  Keading  56  M"  that  therisow™K 

homas  Clcrc  which  he  hathe  Accompted  for  dewe  uppon 


Jour,  var.  GIAOUB.     Jourer,  obs.  f.  JUROR. 
Journal    (dzivinal),    a.    and    sb.      Forms :    5 
iurnalle,  5-7  iornall,  6-7  iournal(l,   -elil    ; 
journall,  (giornal),  7-  journal,     [a.  OF.  jur-, 
jor-,  journal,    -el   daily   (livre,   registre,  papier 
journal  a  day-book);  as  sb.  a  day,  a  day's  work 
|    (so  in  AF.) ;    a  measure  of  land,'a  breviary,  etc. 
i    ( =  Sp.,  Tg.jorna/,  It.giomale)  :-late  L.  diurnal-em 
of  or  belonging  to  a  day,  DIURNAL.] 

fA.  adj.   Obs. 

1.  Performed,  happening,  or  recurring  every  day  : 
daily,  diurnal. 

159°  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  n  Phoebus.,  his  faint  steedes 
aired  in  Ocean  deepe,  Whiles  from  their  iournall  labours 


journall  houres.  .upon  the  flat  of  a  quadrant. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  one  day,  restricted  to  the 
day;  ephemeral,  rare. 

1685  Graciau's  Courtier's  Orac.  72  There  are  some  who 
dayly  differ  from  themselves.  Their  understanding  is  even 
journal,  and  much  more  their  will  and  conduct. 

B.  sb.     I.  A  book  or  record, 
fl.    Eccl.    A  service-book  containing  the  day- 
honrs :  =  DIURNAL  sb.  i.  Obs. 

'355-6  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  121  Ad  repar  unius 
Jumal.  c  1440  Promp.  Part:  268/1  Iurnalle,  lytylle  boke 
ciinrnale.  1454  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  cxlii,  Also  I  wyte  to  y 
said  Thomas  my  jornenall  that  1  bere  in  my  slefe  davlv  isio 
Act^fn  Ect-w.  Vr,  c.  10  §  i  All  Books  called  . .  CouchtYs 
Journals,  Ordinals.. shall  be.  .abolished. 

1 2.  a.  A  book  containing  notices  concerning  the 
daily  stages  of  a  route  and  other  information  for 
travellers  ;  =  ITINERARY.  (Cf.  JOURNEY  sb.  2,  3.) 
1552  HfLOET,  Itinerary  booke  wherein  is  wrytten  the 
dystaunce  from  place  to  place,  or  wherin  thexpenses  in 
ioumey  be  written,  or  called  other  wyse  a  iournall,  hoax- 
ftriatm.  1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimage  II.  x.  §  2  It  is  written 
in  an  auncient  lonrnall  of  burdeaux  [marg.  Itinerariuin 
BurJigal.\  that  not  farre  from  the  Images  there  is  a  stone. 
fb.  A  record  of  travel:  =  ITINERARY  tb.  i. 
(Now  only  as  in  4  a  and  c.) 

1600  J.  PORY  tr.  Lea's  Africa  To  Rdr.  A  iij.  It  is. .nothing 
else  but  a  large  Itinerarium  or  lournal  of  his  African 
voiages.  1700  LAWSOX  (title)  Journal  of  a  thousand  Miles' 
Travel  among  ihe  Indians.  1783  FRANKLIN  in  Lett.  Lit. 
Afcti  (Camden)  425  Containing  the  Journal  of  the  first 
Aerial  Voyage  perfovm'd  by  Men. 

at/no.  1792  A.  YOUNG  Tray.  France  i  The  journal  form 
hath_  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility  ;  and,  of  course,  more  weight. 

3.  A  daily  record  of  commercial  transactions, 
entered  as  they  occur,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of 
accounts,  a.  In  a  general  sense  =  DAY-BOOK. 
b.  In  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  A  book 
in  which  each  transaction  is  entered,  in  systematic 
form,  with  statement  of  the  accounts  to  which  it 
is  to  be  debited  and  credited,  so  as  to  ensure 
correct  posting  in  the  ledger.  These  entries  are 
either  made  at  first-hand,  or  are  'journalized' 
from  a  waste-book  or  day  book,  in  which  they  have 
been  entered  as  they  occur,  without  consideration 
of  the  special  accounts  concerned. 

Thus  the  waste-book  entry,  '  John  Smith  paid  his  ace'  of 
£  loo  due  3  months  hence  less  discount  at  s°/  — ^08  151.  od.'t 
would  be  entered  in  the  journal  as  '  Dr.  Cash  fal  151 
P.f,  L.  Discount  £  i  51.;  Cr.  John  Smith  £  100 '. 

1540  Honseh.  On/.  (1700)  228  The  said  Cofferer  shall 
yearly  within  one  mpneth  after  the  expirement  of  every 
yeare,  raalte  a  stett  in  his  booke  called  the  Journall,  for 
entring  any  Debentures  or  other  Payments  into  the  same. 
1588  J.  MELLIS  lirir/e  Instruct.  B  viij  b,  The  parcels  of  the 
Iournall  ought  to  bee  written.. in  shorter  sentence,  without 
superfluous  words,  than  be  the  parcels  in  y  Inuentory  or 
Memorial.  1611  FLORIO,  Gwrnale,  a  iournall  or  day-booke, 
such  as  Shop-keepers  vse.  1622  MALYNES  Anc.  Lau-KlerJi. 
363  The  Iournall  he  [the  Spaniard]  calleth  Manual!,  . .  and 
vnto  this  they  keepe  a  Borrador  or  Memorial,  wherein  all 
things  are  first  entrcd,  and  may  vpon  occasion  be  blotted, 
altered,  or  (by  error)  be  miscast,  or  not  well  entrcd.  1760 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  95  1^9  He  made  two  mistakes  in  the  first 
bill,  ..  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the  journal  in  a  wrong 
month.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/2  He.  .posts  to  their  credit 
the  several  sums  which  he  finds  in  the  journal,  carefully 
stating  in  his  ledger  the  page  in  the  journal  where  the 
entry  came  from,  and  in  the  journal  the  folio  of  the  ledger 
where  the  entry  is  gone  to.  1882  Bum.  IL  Ci-nii:ifg.Ha. 
Diet.  162  The  journal  is . .  one  of  the  jirincipa!  books,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  auxiliary  or  accessor)-. 
4.  A  daily  record  of  events  or  occurrences  kept 
for  private  or  official  use.  a.  A  record  of  events 
or  matters  of  personal  interest  kept  by  any  one  for 
his  own  use,  in  which  entries  are  made  day  by 
day,  or  as  the  events  occur.  (In  quots.  1670, 
1781,  a  single  day's  record.)  Now  usually  imply- 
ing something  more  elaborate  than  a  diary. 


JOUHNAL. 

1610  HOLLAND  Cantdt-n'x  Brit.  \.  iS  C-r^ar  hath  in  his 
lournels  or   Day-books  [hi  ,,-  -.\  \vritteu  [etu.J. 

1670  DRYDEN  ist  Ft.  Comj,  Granada  in.  i,  Good  heaven, 
thy  book  of  fate  before  me  lay,  But  to  tear  out  the  journal 
of  this  day.  1781  C<>\\  I-KR  Gwrrr.v.i/.  276  An  extract  of  his 
diary— DO  more,  A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  befcn-.  1875 
SCOTT  Jrnl.  20  Nov.,  I  have  all  my  life  regretted  that  I  did 
not  keep  a  regular  Journal.  1855  MACACI.AY  Jrnl.  ID  Jan.,  ' 
1  am  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  keeping  my  journal. 

b.  A  register  of  daily  transactions  kept  by  a 
public  body  or  an  association  ;  spec,  in  ip[.Jottrna?st 
the  record  of  the  daily  proceedings  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  kept  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 


.   -,  of  the  Journals  of  1 

house  of  commons  in  the  following  session,  that  [etc.].    1775 
J.  ADAMS  in  Font.  Lett.  (1876)  127,  I  hope  the  Journal  of 
the  Session  will  be  published  soon.      1817  Parl.  Deb.  374 
The  Speaker's  Reprimand  was  ordered  to  DC  entered  on  the    j 
Journals. 

C.  Naut.  A  daily  register  of  the  ship's  course,    ! 
the  distance  traversed,  the  winds  and  weather,  etc. ; 
a  log  or  log-book. 

1671  R.  BOH  UN  /("!«(/ 77  What  I  could  not  ..  collect  from    ! 
many  reviews  of  our  Seamens  Journals.     1706   PHILLIPS, 
Journal  ..'m  Jfazrigatioti,  a  Book  in  which  a  particular 
Account  is  kept  of  the  Ship's  Way,  the  Changes  of  the    ' 
Wind,  and  other  remarkable  Occurrences.     1769  FAL< 
Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Y  b,  In   all   sea-journals,   the  day..     ! 
terminates    at    noon.       1867     SMYTH    Sailors    Word-bk.^ 
Journal,  synonymous  at  sea  with  log-book. 

d.  Alining.  A  record  of  the  strata  passed 
through  in  drilling  a  bore-hole  or  sinking  a  shaft. 

f  6.  A  record  of  public  events  or  of  a  series  of   I 
public  transactions,  noted  down  as  they  occur  day    | 
by  day  or  at  successive  dates,  without  historical 
discussion.     Also  in  //.  Obs. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Commentarius,  Diurni  eotn- 
wentarij,  a  iournall,  conteynyng  thynges  for  euery  daye. 
1617  MORYSON  Itin.  it.  84  That  his  Lordship  purposed  to 
imploy  me  in  the  writing  of  the  History  or  Journal!  of  Irish 
affaires.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  \\.  xxviu.  (1739) 
130  Nor  [are]  they  good  Historians,  that  will  tell  you  the 
bare  Journal  of  Action,  without  the  Series  of  Occasion. 
1687  RYCAUT  Contn.  Knolles'  Hist.  Turks  II.  95  Memoirs, 
Giornals,  or  Historical  Observations  of  their  Times. 

6.  A  daily  newspaper  or  other  publication ; 
hence,  by  extension,  Any  periodical  publication 
containing  news  or  dealing  with  matters  of  current 
interest  in  any  particular  sphere.  Now  often 
called  specifically  a  public  journal. 

1728  POPE  Dnnc.  I.  42  Hence  Journals,  Medleys,  Merc'ries, 
Magazines.  1785  CRABBE  Newspaper  170  Our  weekly 
journals  o'er  the  land  abound.  1791-1823  D'!SRAELI  Cur. 
Lit.,  Lit.  Jrnls.i  The  Monthly  Review,  the  venerable  (now 
the  deceased)  mother  of  our  journals,  commenced  in  1749. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  107  To  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal.  Ibid.)  To  merit  insertion  in  your  very 
useful  Journal.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  7  Jan.  15/2  The  opinion  of 
this  journal  has  been  already  more  than  once  expressed  on 
the  subject.  1890  Spectator^  21  June  875  The  personalities 
and  weedy  gossip  of  the  Society  journals. 
II.  Other  senses. 

f  7.  A  day's  travel ;  a  journey.     Obs. 

1617  MORYSON  Itin.  n.  272  The  Lord  Deputy  ..  in  his 
journall  towards  Cilkenny  Knighted  three  Irish  men.  1633 
B.  JONSON  Under^voods  xciii,  Now  sun  looke,  And  ..  tell  In 
all  thy  age  of  journals  thou  hast  tooke,  Saw  thou  that  paire 
became  these  rites  so  well  ? 

f8.  Provision  for  a  journey.  (In  quot.,  the 
viaticum.)  Obs. 

1629  R.  HILL  Pathiv.  Piety,  Coitnnwnic.  Instr.  35  If  any 
departed  without  receiuing  this  journall,  he  was  not  to  be 
interred  in  Christian  Buriall. 

9.  As  much  land  as  can  be  ploughed  in  a  day. 
Properly  the  Fr.  word  journal    7»rnal),  a  land- 
measure  varying  in  different  departments. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  Journal^  . .  as  much  land  as  a 
Team  of  Oxen  can  plough  up  in  one  day.  179*  A.  Yoi'sc 
Trav.  /-'ranee  305  From  Calais  to  Bolougne  and  Montreuil 
the  good  land  lets  at  24  liv.  the  journal  or  arpent  of  Paris. 
1882  Contemp.  Rei'.  Jan.  13  The  hiring  price  of  land  was 
from  45  to  50  francs  a  journal  for  the  best. 

10.  in  Machinery.     The  part  of  a  shaft  or  axle 
which   rests  on  the  bearings.     (Sometimes  erro- 
neously identified  with  *  bearing  '.) 

Originally  used  in  a  more  restricted  application  :  '  It  w;is 
proposed  by  Buchanan,  in  Mi^Treatise  on  Mill;i'drk,  to  apply 
the  v,'QT&  gudgeon  only  to  the  bearing  part  at  the  end  of  a  shaft 
or  axle,  which  is  exposed  to  bending  action  alone,  and  not 
to  twisting  action  ;  and  ./i»7/r#<i/  to  an  intermediate  bearing 
part  through  which  a  twisting  moment  is  or  may  be  exerted  ; 
but  the  custom  of  using  the  word  "journal"  in  both  senses 
indiscriminately  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
carry  out  Buchanan's  suggestion'.  (Rankine  Machinery  <y 
Millivork  (1869)  in.  iii.  iii.  §  460.)  {Journal  or  jam 
this  sense  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  Scotch  workshops. 
No  explanation  of  its  origin  has  been  found.] 

1814  R.  BUCHANAN  Shafts  of  Mills  24  note>  Journals,  or 
journeys,  are  gudgeons  subject  to  torsion.  18*3  —  Milki-ork 
145  In  the  case  of  the  small  pinion  ..  a  much  greater  strt>s 
would  be  thrown  on  the  journeys  (or  journals) or  the  shaft. 
1848  CRAIG,  Journal,  in  Mechanics,  that  portion  of  a  shaft 
which  revolves  on  a  support  situated  between  the  power 
applied  and  the  resistance.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  C,t.  Kxhib. 
247  The  lower  chamber  of  the  axle-box,  which  contains  the 
journal  and  bearing,  is  cast  in  one  piece.  1860  C.  I ' 
Constr.  Machin.  75  The  bearing  or  journal  should  always 
!..cetl  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gearing.  Ibid.  78  For 
upright  -ihaffi  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  journal  which  has 
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to  carry  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  gear  I 
mined   by  the  amount  of  \  .- 

//"<»£  24  Dec.  449/2  Thost'  , 
or  work  in  these  blocks  arc 

•  •ons,  and  journals.  1894  Harp,- 
Apr.  662  Thf  oik-ix  moved  here  and  there, ..  fr- 
evamintng  every  journal,  rod,  and  crank. 

III.  11.  Comb.  a.  General  combinations,  -as 
Journal-wise  adv.  (adj.). 

1741   1< '  tiHtla  (1824)  I.  54  Having  written  it 

[the  account]  journal-wise,  to  anm^-  her  time. 

174*  IHd.  111.415  At  la-t  I  end  my  Journal-wise  Letters  afi 
I  may  call  them.     1839  R.  M.  .MX  HKY\K  \\\M,m.  . 
104,  I  would  have  written  jmunalvvi^e. 

b.  Special  combinations:  in  sense  3  (Book-keop- 
>ug),  journal-entry,  a  formal  entry  in  the  journal; 
in  sense  10 :  journal-bearing,  the  support  of 
n  shaft  or  axle  ;  journal-box,  the  box  or  structure 
enclosing  the  journal  and  its  bearings  ;  journal- 
brass,  a  journal -bearing  of  brass,  also  of  white 
metal,  etc. ;  journal-packing,  any  mass  of  fibrous 
material  saturated  with  oil  or  grease,  and  inserted 
in  a  journal-box  to  lubricate  the  journal. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.   1219 '2  The  circula. 
of  anti-friction  wheels  for  a  *journal-bearing  is  described  in 
Tale's  English  patent,  1802.     Ibid.t  A  journal-beari;,. 
a  vertical  shaft  with  journal  box,  in  one  piece,    1864  VVi  > 
* 'Journal-box.     1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mints  fy  Mining 
497  Each  journal-box  of  the  friction  rollers  is  held  in  position 
by  uHustmg-screws,  by  which  it  can  be  moved  horizontally 
to  or  from  the  center  line  of  the  machine.      1888  Scri/'ttfr'<! 
Mag.   183/1  The  other   end  'is  supported  in  a  journal-box- 
out  of  view  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine.     1836  Penny 
Cycl.  V.  165-2  If  ..the    journal  entries  already  given  are 
properly  posted  into  a  ledger. 

Journal  i^Jr-mal  ,  7'.  [f.  Joi'RNAL  sb.] 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  Journaled. 

1.  trans.  To  record  in  a  journal. 

1803  J.  KENNY  Society  107  Oft  o'er  the  journal'd  tale  she 
cast  Tier  eye.  1891  Idler  May  461  His  journaled  impres- 
sions of  America. 

2.  In  Machinery.    To  provide  with  or  fix  as  n 
journal :  see  JOURNAL  sb.  10. 

1875  KNMGHT  Diet.  Mech.  986/1  The  grains. .are  placed.. 
in  a  i>lazing-barrell ;  this  is  journaled  at  the  ends,  and  is 
caused  to  rotate  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours.  1881  Metal 
tt'ort-i  No.  12.  178  Plates  in  which  pivots  or  smalt  shafts  are 
journaled  as  in  clock  work. 

t  Jou'rnalary,  a.  O&s.  rare.  [f.  JOURNAL  + 
-ARY.]  Of  or  belonging  to  each  day ;  occurring  or 
dealt  with  day  by  day. 

c  1740  WARRURTON  Serin,  i  John  iv.  20  Hence  the  origin 
of  friendship,  . .  which,  while  we  are  advancing  towards  . . 
a  Whole,  teacheth  us  by  the  way  all  our  journalary  duties 
to  particulars.  176*  —  Doctr,  i',rac<:  n.  i\,  [As]  Mr.  Wesley- 
hath  amply  shown  in  the  journalary  history  of  his  adventures. 

Journal-book,  [f.  JOURNAL  a.  +  BOOK  »/»., 
after  F.  tivre  journal,  OF.  papier  journal,  but  the 
first  element  is  now  felt  as  JOURNAL  sb.^  as  if  the 
sense  were  '  book  containing,  or  consisting  of,  a 
journal '.]  A  day-book  of  any  kind  ;  a  diary  of 
events;  a  book  containing  daily  records. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xviii.  (1897)  IV '.  184  So  are  the 
Jornal  bookes  \V.papUrs  jjnrnanx\  of  Alexander  the  great 
..greatly  to  be  desired.  1659  RUSHW.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  54  His 
Majesty  did  this  present  day.  .inanit  sita  propria  take  the 
said  Protestation  out  of  the  Journal-book  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  1682  GKKW  Anal. 
Plants  Pref.,  Of  this,  entry  was  made  in  their  [the  Royal 
Society's]  Journal  Book.  i«6SwiPT£w/£brr  i.  ii,  My  comb 
and  silver  snuff-box,  my  handkerchief  and  journal-book. 
1807  Edin.  Rev.  IX.  305  Every  traveller  carries  a  Journal- 
boolc  as  regularly  as  a  portmanteau. 

Journalese  (d^wnalrz;.  colloq.  [f.  JOURNAL 
sb.  +  -ESE.]  The  style  of  language  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  public  journals;  '  newspaper'  or 
'penny-a-liner's*  English. 

1882  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  27 1  Translated  from  'Journalese  ' 
into  plain  English.  1893  Athenaeum  30  Dec.  901  Ii  i>  sa»l . . 
to  find  [him]  guilty  of  such  journalese  as  '  transpired  '.  1893 
R.  KIPLING  Many  Invent.  166,  I . .  refrained  from  putting  any 
journalese  into  it. 

t  Joirrnalet.  Obs.  raw™1,  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -KT.] 
A  little  journal. 

1776  T. TWINING  in  Country  Clergyman  iSM  Cent.  (1882^  41 
Next  in  my  little  journalet  stands  our  expedition  to  Kaland. 
||  Journalier  3/miahv  ,a.8cs/>.  rare.  [V.Joitr- 
daily,  a  day-labourer,  Cyinvma/JODBKAL.] 
f  A.  adj.  Of  newspapers:  Published  daily.   Obs. 


B.  sb. 

1.  (?  d£ftm&ll**j).     A  newspaper  writer,  a  jour- 
nalist.    (Not  in  F.'. 

1712  SWIFT  Pub.  Spirit  ll'higs  \Vks.  17^8  VI.  46  This 
Writer  is  reported  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  Journalier. 
1883  Hartford  Courant  (U.  S.)  June,  The  statement  made 
by  a  Uroadway  tra%-elling  commission  firm  to  a  Journalier. 

2.  A  day-labourer. 

1891  G.  MKKI  '.I'lTM  Onf  of  our  Conq.  xxxi,  A  tight-packed 
[third  class]  carriage  of  us  poor  journaliers  would  not  have 
obstructed  them  with  as  much  as  a  sneer. 

JoU'rualish,  «.  rare—\  [f.  JOCBVAl  sb.  + 
-ISH  !.]  Of  the  character  of  a  journal. 

1712  SWIFT  Jrnl.  Stella  8  Feb.,  I  never  saw  such  a  letter 
.  .so  saucy,  so  journalish. 

Journalism   (d.^ri-Jnaliz'm).     [a.    F.  journal- 


JOURNALIZE. 

isme  (1781  in  Hat/.-I>arm.),  f.  journal  JOI-RNAL  : 
see  -ISM.] 

1.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  a  journalist  ; 
journalistic  writing  ;    the   public   journals   collcc- 

1833  it't-sttM.  Rev.  Jan.  195  (Reviewing  a  French  work  '  Dit 
JoMrnttlisntf"')  'Journalism'  is  a  good  name  for  the  thing 

'••  power 
of  jounui:,  vledged.  .to  !.-••  .  i  France. 

i«37    '       •  ,   ,  :  '      /  '      .,        .     I  i. 

not  every  Able  Rditor  a  Ru!>  t,  being  a  per- 

suader of  it  ?     1880  i  .. 

Journalism  for  i 

comparable  to  \\  n.      n  1881  CAK- 

I.VI.K  in  H 

remembered  Cai  •  >  a  young  man  who  told  him 

that  he  wrote  f«\  . 

1887   M.   AKNOMJ   in    i  j//i    (."«'.-.'.    May  6;^    \\'c    have    had 

opportunities  of  observing  a  new  journalism  which  a  clever 

and  energetic  man  has  lately  invt'ntul.     1891 

11  Sept.  6  i   It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  christened   the 

'  New  Journalism  '  (that  niflcli  such  misapplied 

name   and  identified  it  with  Mr.  Stead. 

b.   With  a  and  //.  A  piece  of  '  journalese  '. 
1893  Pail  Mall  G.  30  Jan.  7/1  A  rather  plea-ant  Indian 
noveH  which  would  be  better  without  some  cheap  journal  Urns. 

2.  The    keeping   of   a  journal;    the   practice  oi 
journalizing.    rare"~°. 

1848  CHAIG,  Journalism,  the  keeping  of  a  journal. 

Journalist    (i.^ui.ali-t  .     [f.  JOI-KNAL  sb.  + 
-isr.     Cf.  V.jourHa/tt/t:  vl*ict.  Acad.  1718).] 

1.  One  who  earns  his  living  by  editing  or  writing 
for  a  public  journal  or  journals. 

1693  Humours  Ttnvn  78  Epistle-Writer,  or  Jurnali^-, 
Mercurists.  1710  TOLAND  Rtfi.  Sachevtrell  16  They  [the 
Tories]  have  one  Lesley  for  their  Journalist  in  London,  whu 
for  Seven  or  Eight  Years  past  did,  ihree  Times 
Publish  Rebellion.  1811  L.  HTM  in  Examiner  31  Aug. 
545/1  The  congratulations  of  friends  and  brother-journalUlv 
1898  rtWMfiBOct  13/5  The  writer  i*  a  'newspaper  woman'— 
which  is,  she  tells  us,  'the  preferred  American  substitute  for 
the  more  polite  English  term  "  lady  journal 

attrib.    1881  SAIXTSBURY  Dryden  v.  103  As  we  should  put 
it  in  these  days,  he  iDryden]  had  the  journalist  spirit. 

2.  One  who  journalizes  or  keeps  a  journal. 


and  Laziness.      1775   MICKLE    Dissert.  Lnsiad  A 
The  force.,  is  thus.,  described  by  Hernan   Lopez  de  Casta- 
neda,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  careful  journalist  of  facts. 
1828  WEBSTF.R,  Journalist,  the  writer  of  a  journal  ur  diary. 
1848  in  CRAIG;  and  in  mod.  I 

Journalistic  dyunali'stik),  a.  (sb.}  [f.  prec. 
+  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  journalists  or  journalism  ; 
connected  or  associated  with  journalism. 

1829  CARLVLF.  Misc.,  Germ.  Playwrights  I.  297  The 
journalistic  office  seems  quite  natural  to  him.  1879  OFO. 
ELIOT  Thee.  Such  ii.  42  Journalistic  guides  of  the  popular 
mind.  188*  C.  PEBODV  Eng.  Journalism  xii.  87  'J  he  old 
habits  of  the  journalist,  the  old  journalistic  way  of  looking 
at  public  questions,  .still  distinguish  his  speeches. 

2.  Addicted  to  journalism,     rare. 


IH<1.  --  . 

anypart  of  the  globe. 

B.  as  sb.  in  //.  Journalistic!,  matters  pertain- 
ing to  journalism  ;  the  practice  of  journalism. 
nonce- use. 

18. .  CAKI.TLE  (L.\  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  journalistic* 
that   a   man    may   not    only   live    but    support    wife    and 
children  by  his  labours  in  this  line,  years  after  the 
has  been  completely  abstracted. 

Journali-stically,  aJ-<>.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL  + 
-I.Y  2.]  In  a  journalistic  manner;  in  the  matter 
of  public  journals  or  journalism  ;  by  means  or 
through  the  medium  of  public  journals. 

1870  '/:-.-cn.  Standard  26  Oct.,  Certainly  the  aggregate  of 
rmirU-s  in  this  journalistically  barren  land  has  been  un- 
precedented. 1891  I'all  .Mull  (,'.  0  '  Quakers 
are  waking  up  journalistically.  1894  AHitnittm  i\  July 
•  -stablish  a  'Court  of  Honour"  in  matters  journal- 
istically professional. 

Jou'rualizable,  "•  rare.  [f.  next  -t--Am.K.J 
Fit  to  be  journalized. 

1858  H \WIHOBNK  />.  ft  It.  Jmh.  II.  717  Few  things 
joumalizable  have  happened  during  the  last  month. 

Journalize  (djfrmilaii  .  :•.     [- 

1.  trans.  To  enter  in  a  journal  or  book  for  daily 
accounts  ;  spec,  in  Book-keeping,  to  make  a  journal 
entry    in    which    the  t)r.   and   Cr.    accou: 
specified,  in  order  to  its  being  posted  toth. 
accounts  in  the  ledger. 

1766  W.  GORDON  Gen.  Connting-ho.  17  To  journalize  the 
inventory.     1786  W.   LASKISS  Lit.  in  Burkts  H  ki.  XIV. 
225  He  requested  me  to  form  the  account  ot 
disbursements,   which   yon   will    find  joui 
Honourable  Company's  general  books  of  the  ye.v 
ai6C,»tl.Mag.  l.XXXYI.  1.345  A  Warte-booV.  to  which 
v  entered,  un:  rely  jour. 

iiorform.     1849  .jvM.ioi 

,,  d,  the  accounts  are  organise. 

in  the  Journal,  or  as  it  is  termed,  journalised  ;  and  If 
posted  into  the  Ledger. 

2.  To  enter,  record,  or  describe   in  or  as   in  a 
private  journal. 

I.  JFKVI.I  (.'".  i-o  July  11804)  ii.  39  A  little  tour 
made  for  a  week,  ami  which  1  shall  journalise  after 


I  have  thanked  you.     '1777  J 


JOUBNALIZEB. 

«  Sept,  He  (Boswell)  kept  his  journal  very  diligent!  y;  but 
then  what  was  there  to  journalize  ?  1844  P.  HARWOOD  Hist. 
Irish  Rebell.  61  note.  He  journalises  the  following  note  of 
a  conversation.  1860  HAWTHORXE  Fr.  ^  It.  jfrnls.  II.  303, 
I  would  gladly  journalize  some  of  my  proceedings,  and 
describe  things  and  people. 

3.  iitfr.   To  make  entries  in  or  keep  a  journal. 
(In  first  quot.,  to  write  letters  in  journal  form.' 

1774  MAD.  D'ARBL*Y  Early  Diary  Sept.  (1889)  I.  312 
Willingly,  .do  I  comply  with  your  request  of  journalizing  to 
you  during  my  stay  at  this  place.  1843  HAWTHORNE  Amer. 
Xj!e-bks.  (i8S3>  334  After  dinner,  I.. began  to  journalize. 
1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xix.  239,  I  have  too  much  to 
attend  to  in  my  weak  state  to  journalize. 

4.  To  engage  in  journalism ;  to  do  the  work  of 
« journalist. 

1864  Realm  13  Apr.  3  A  writer  who  is  also  an  actor  in 
politics  . .  is  a  healthier  man  than  the  journalist  who  jour- 
nalises ill  safcula  sseculonim. 

Hence  Jou  rualizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Jorrrna.lizer,  one  who  journalizes. 

1796  LAMB  Lett.  (1888)  I.  25  To-day's  portion  of  my 
journalising  epistle  has  been  very  dull.  1818  LADV  MORGAN 
Autobiog.  (1859)  9  Journalising  is  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  the  garrulity  of  women.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  164/1 
The  act  of  digesting  these  original  entries  is  called  Jour- 
nalizing, because  they  are  collected  together  in  a  book 
called  The  Journal.  1837  LOCKHART  Scott  Nov.  an.  1825, 
Though  not  a  regular  journalizer,  he  kept  a  brief  diary. 

t  Jotrrnally,  adv.  06s.  [f.  JOUBNAL  a.  +  -LY  -.] 
Every  day ;  daily,  diurnally. 

"553  LVNDESAV  Dial.  Ejrper.  ff  Courteour  372  All  men 
begynnis  for  tyll  de  The  day  of  thare  Natiuitie  ;  .  .journelly 
thay  do  proceid,  Tyll  Atrops  cut  the  fatell  threid.  1592 
BURGHLEY/X.  in  Union's  Corr.  (Roxb.)28iTorepeateyour 
advertisements  unto  us..verie  perticularly  and  joumallie. 

[  Journ-chopper,  a  blundered  representation  of 
yern-chopper,  yarn-dealer,  in  Cowell ;  reproduced 
more  and  more  corruptly  in  succeeding  law  dic- 
tionaries down  to  Wharton's,  1883,  as  journey- 
chopper,  journey-hopper.  See  YARN-CHOPPER.] 

Journey  (d^ziuni),  sb.  Forms  :  3-5  iurn-,  3-7 
iorn-,  iourn-,  (5  iowrn-,  iern-' ;  3/6  -eie,  3-6 
-8.  -ay,  3-7  -ey,  4-7  -ee,  5-7  -y,  -eye,  6  -aye,  6-7 
-ie  ;  7  jorney(e,  journee,  -y,  7- journey,  [a.  OF. 
jornee  (i2th  c.),  journee,  F.  journee  day,  day's  | 
space,  day's  travel,  work,  employment,  etc.  (in  OF.  i 
also  travel,  a  conference,  etc.)  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  ¥g.  Jor- 
nada, It.  giornata  :— pop.L.  *diiiniata,  f.  diurtium 
day,  sb.  use  of  neut.  of  diurnas  of  the  day,  daily, 
f.  dies  day.  For  the  suffix  -a/a,  -add,  -ee,  -ej>,  see 
-ADE.  OF.  Journee  corresponded  in  various  senses 
with  med.L.  diet  a ;  hence  journey  and  DIET  sb.2 
agree  in  some  of  their  senses.! 

I.  tl.  A  day.  06s. 

1:1305  in  Kel.  Ant.  II.  178  Thi  dawes  beth  i-told,  thi 
jurneis  bcth  i-cast.  1-1400  MAUSIDEV.  11839)  xxiii.  254  All 
the  cytees. . sendenhymrichepresent.es  so  bat  at  bat  iourneye 

V.alUttinu}  heschall  haue  more  (ran  Ix  charlottes  charged 
with  gold  and  syluer.     1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prh. 
155  The  thyrde  dyshonoure  was,  that  euery  man  myght 
myssayne    the   Prynce    for    that    lomey.      1656   BLOUNT 
Clossogr.,  Journee,  a  day  or  whole  day. 

t  b.  Law.  Journeys  accounts  (med.L.  diets;  com- 
putatse  '  days  counted '),  the  number  of  days 
(usually  fifteen)  after  the  abatement  of  a  writ 
within  which  a  new  writ  might  be  obtained.  Obs. 

1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (16361  364  The  writ  abating  for    ! 
some  cause  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Plaintifes  folly:    ! 
. .  himselfe  bringing  another  with  speed  in  the  same  Court 
against  the  same  partie,   we  call  it  a  writ   purchased  by 
lourneys  accompts.     1641  Terwes  tie  la  Ley  191  b,  If  it  be    , 
purchased  by  lournies  accounts  (that  is  to  say,  within  as 
little  time  as  hee  possibly  can  after  the  abatement  of  the 
first  WntL.And  fifteen  dayes  have  been  held  a  convenient 
time  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  Writ.     1883   IfJmr.'ons 
Law  Lex.,  Journey's  accounts,  the  shortest  possible  time 
between  an  abatement  of  one  writ  and  the  issuing  of  another. 

tc.  An  appointed  day;  in  phr.  to  give  (asst 
journey  of  battle,  treaty,  to  agree  to  or  fix  on  a  day 
for  battle  or  negotiation.    (Cf.  OF.  mettre  joitrnte)    i 
(This  has  associations  with  senses  7  and  8.)  Obs. 

i  1500  Melusine  80,  I  gyue  you  iourney  of  batayll  at  the 
requeste  of  the  knight  straunger  on  suche  day  that  he  shall  ' 
assigne.  Ibid.  291  They  had  Counseyll  that  they  shuld 
requyre  king  Vryan  iourney  of  traytye  vpon  fourme  of  peas 
..And  the  louincy  was  assygned  by  thaccorde  of  bothe 
panes  on  the  lii^day. 

II.  2.  A  day's  travel ;  the  distance  travelled  in 
a  day  or  a  specified  number  of  days. 

fa.  simply.  An  ordinary  day's  travel,  the  dis- 
tance usually  travelled  in  a  day.     As  a  measure  of 
distance,  varying  with  the   mode  of  travel,  etc. ; 
usually  estimated  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  ao  miles, 
i  CI,*5?  Gi"'  *  E*-  I201  Fro  Gersabe  iurnes  two  Was  Sat    ' 
land  Sat  he  bed  him  to  [MS.  two],     c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I      i 
41/234  PII  holie  Man  ladde  bene  dede  forth . .  Fyftene  lorneies 

te  are  day.. To  be  mount  of  loie.     a  1300  Cursor  .If.    i 
(t-ott.)  pe  tune   o   niniue,  pat   was   of  vmgang   thre 

",  I0*"- i«n«yi   thrie].      ^330  R.    Bn 

:>>    154    lancrez   was    fulle    hend,   conueied    him    tu.i 
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ue  \{       lurne>'s'  &  Ihe  °'her  is  but  ,xv.  iurneys. 

b.  \\  ith  qualification  :  A  'or  one  Jay's  iourney 
=  a.i ,  two,  three  (etc.)  days'  journey,  the  distance 
travelled  in  the  number  of  days  specified. 
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c  1340  Cursor  .17.  11741  (Trin.)  Of  pritti  dayes  Iourney  pro 
pou  shal  haue  but  a  day  to  go.  c  1400  MAUNDBV.  (Roxb.) 
v.  1 5  Fra  Heruch  three  day  iourneez  es  be  cytee  of  Sardyne. 
1422  tr.  _V,  Pri-'.  Pn-:  200  God  sente  the 

prophete  lonas  to  the  grete  Cite  of  Nynyvee,  wyche  was 
a  thre-dayen^Iornay.  1560  J.  HAL'S  tr.  Sleiitane's  Comm. 
188  b,  Trent  is  . .  thre  dayes  lorney  on  this  syde  Yenise. 
1898  FRVHR  Ace.  !•:.  India  I,  P.  231  A  whole  Day's  Journy. 
/.".•V/.  261  Sending  at  least  Twelve  Days  Journy  for  their 
Fuel.  1841  I  \'ts.  I.  102  The  King  said  to  him, 

I    How  many  days'  journey  distant  ? 

t  C.  The  portion  of  a  march  or  expedition  actu- 
ally done  in  one  day,  or  accomplished  each  day ; 
a  stage  of  a  journey.  Obs.  or  merged  in  3. 

f  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Ayinon  vii.  156  They  dyde  soo 
moche  by  there  journeys  that  they  cam  to  saynt  lames  in 
Galyce.  a  1548  HALL  dimi..  Hen.  I  7  177  They  set  forward 
the  King,  and  by  easy  iorneys  brought  him  to  London. 
1617  MOKVSON  Itin.  To  Rdr.  r  5  For  the  First  Part  of  thi- 
Worke,  it  containes  only  a  briefe  narration  of  daily  journies. 
J759  JOHNSON  Rasselas  xxxvii,  We  travelled  onward  by 
short  journeys. 

d.  The  daily  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
heavens.  (Now  taken  as^/ff.  from  3.") 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614!  464  The  Sunne,  in  his 
daily  journey  round  about  this  vast  Globe.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  v.  559  Scarce  the  Sun  Hath  finisht  half  his  journey. 
1694  PRIOR  Hymn  to  Sun  3  As  thou  dost  thy  radiant 
journies  run.  1719  WATTS  Ps.  LXXII.  n,  Jesus  shall  reign 
where'er  the  sun  Does  his  successive  journies  run. 
3.  A  '  spell '  or  continued  course  of  going  or 
travelling,  having  its  beginning  and  end  in  place 
or  time,  and  thus  viewed  as  a  distinct  whole ;  a 
march,  ride,  drive,  or  combination  of  these  or  other 
modes  of  progression  to  a  certain  more  or  less 
distant  place,  or  extending  over  a  certain  distance 
or  space  of  time;  an  excursion  or  expedition  to 
some  distance  ;  a  round  of  travel.  Usually  applied 
to  land-travel,  or  travel  mainly  by  land,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  voyage  by  sea. 

The_  normal  word  for  this  in  English,  often  qualified  by 
an  adj.,  or  phrase,  as  a  long,  short,  quick,  slow,  good,  I'ad, 
cold,  dangerous,  difficult,  easy,  interesting,  pleasant,  pros- 
perous, successful,  tedious,  uncomfortable  journey  ;  a  j.  by 
railway,  railway  j.,j.  on  foot ;  j.  to  London,  to  the  conti- 
nent, into  the  eoiinlty,  etc.  Phrases  :  to  make  or  undertake 
tij.  ;  to  take  one's  j.,  to  set  out  and  proceed  on  one's  way. 

a  1225  [see  b].  c  1373  Leg.  Roadii^T.)  123  When  he  was 
bus  cumen  hame  ogayn.  Of  his  iorne  he  was  ful  fayne. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4029  To  morwe  let  ous  our  iorne  take, 
Hamward  ajen  to  ryde.  1382  WVCLIF  Acts  ix.  3  Whanne 
he  made  iourney,  it  bifel,  that  he  cam  ny}  to  Damaske. 
1503  HAWKS  Examp.  Virt.  IX.  vii,  So  forth  I  went  w.ilk- 
ynge  my  iournay.  1526  TISDALE  Luke  xv.  13  Not  longe 
after  the  yonger  sonne.  .toke  his  iorney  into  a  farre  countre. 
11  S533  LD.  BERNERS  Ifiiott  cvii.  360  Within  a  shorte  tyme 
they  had  sayled  a  great  iourney.  « 1^48  HALL  Chron., 
Sena.  //"2Z3  Kyng  Edwarde  ..  made  a  iorney  into  Kente. 
1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  151  And  at  parting,  .they  wish  him 
a  happy  journey.  1649  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  .V.  / 
(Camden)  149  When  you  arrive  att  your  jorneyes  end. 
1667  TEMPLE  Let.  to  Sir  J.  Temple  Wks.  1731  II.  42  My 
Sister  took  a  very  strong  Fancy  to  a  Journey  into  Holland. 
1713  STEKLI:  Guard.  No.  S  P4  Being  tired.. with  so  many 
long  and  tedious  journies.  1763  HUME  in  Calderwood  Life 
viii.  (1898)  139  A  journey  to  Glasgow  will  be  one  of  the  first 
I  shall  undertake.  1841  LASE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  89  When  he 
had  made  his  journey,  and  accomplished  his  business.  1888 
RUSKIX  Pneten'ta  I.  vi.  188  On  longer  days  of  journey  we 
started  at  six. 

b.  fig. ,  esp.  the  '  pilgrimage '  or  passage  through 
life. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  352  pe  pilegrirn  iSe  worldes  weie.  .monie 
binges  muwen  letten  him  of  his  jurneie.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
4993  Where  Elde  abit,  I  wol  thee  telle  . .  If  Deth  in  youthe 
thee  not  slo,  Of  this  iourney  thou  maist  not  faile.  1533 
MORE  Debell.  Salem  ii.  Wks.  934/2  That  murmur  and 
discencion  against  the  clergy  was  than  already  farre  gone 
onwarde  in  hys  vnhappye  iurney.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps. 
ci[i],  23  He  hath  brought  downe  my  strength  in  my  iourney. 
1672  GREW  Idea  Fhilos.  Hist.  PI.  §  3  If  we  consider  how 
long  and  gradual  a  Journey  the  Knowledge  of  Nature  is. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  645  This  life  ..  is 
a  journey,  or  rather  one  stage  of  our  journey  through 
matter.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chuz.  (Househ.  ed.)  375/1 
We  used  to  toast  a  quicker  journey  to  the  old  man,  and 
a  swift  inheritance  to  the  young  one. 

f  C.  transf.  Any  course  taken  or  direction  fol- 
lowed ;  spec,  (in  making  a  mine),  the  line  along 
which  the  gallery  is  carried.  Obs. 

1571  DIGCES  Pantom.  i.  xxxv.  L  iij  b,  You  may  make  by 
the  former  preceptes  moste  certeine  plattes  of  your  iorneis. 
1591  Ibid.  (ed.  2)  xxxvi,  Finde  out  the  true  distance  of  the 
place  whither  you  meane  to  carrie  the  mine  :.  .how  many 
degrees  from  the  East,  Weast,  or  other  principal  Quarters 
of  the  Heauens  the  iourney  lyeth.  1578  BANISTER  Hist. 
Man  i.  32  The  beginning  and  iourney  of  ye  greatest  nerue. 

d.  dial.  The  load  or  amount  carried  at  one 
journey  ;  cf.  GANG  sb?-  7. 

1859  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Sac.  XX.  It.  314,  I  can  ..  in  a  few 
hours  have  a  journey  of  corn  ready  for  market. 

f4.  A   military   expedition,    a    campaign,   etc. 

Sometimes,  Any  military  enterprise,  as  a  siege.  Obs. 

,-1380  Wv.'i.ir  '.•>,•!.    ll'ks.   III.   349  pis  lastc  journe   ).at 

bemen  maden  into   Flandres.      1417  in 

Ser.  n.   I.  56  Your  saide  Lifetenaunte.  .made  many 

fjernies  and  hostinges  tippon  one  of  tli 
a  1548  HALL  C/iron..  Hen.  I'l 
I  hei  lefte  that  iourney  k>r  s  tyme,  and  ; 

id   besieged  the  same.      1601   R.   JOHXSON 
Coiuttnv.  (1603)  62  The  Spanish  1  ; 
.:>:  sole  iourney  against  the  Turke.     1617 
/tin.  ii.  49  Other  Deputies  used  to  make  some  tv 


JOURNEY. 

III.   A  day's  work. 

5.  A  day's  labour ;  hence,  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  daily  labour  ;  a  daily  spell  or  turn  of  work  xsee 
quots.}.  Obs.  exe.  dial,  f  In  journey,  at  work  as 
a  day-labourer  \obs.~). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5870  (G.iu.t  Fra  |>at  time  nedis  had  pai, 
i  a  day.     1393  LAXGL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xvn.  5 
U  hen  here  deuer  is  don  and  his  daies  iourne,  pen  may  men 
wite  what  he  is  worb.     1502  Ord.  Ciysttn  ,)/ 
1506)  IV.  xxx.  349  They  that  holdeth  werkemen  in  Iourney. 
<i  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I '/  97  Ordinaunces.  .against  the 
excessive  taking  of  Masons  .  .  and  other  laborers  fur  their 
daily  iorneis.     1552  HVLOET,  Iourney  with  cattell  at  cart- 
ynge,  plowynge,  a/em.     1706  Pmi.ui's.  Journey  ..  Among 
farmers  a  Days  Work,  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  etc. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Journey,  a  day's  work.     1881  /.   i 
C/oss.,  Journey,  a  day's  work  at  plough. 
.fig-   "S8?  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  29  For  bat  nj-jtes 
lornay  sche  axede  fredom  for  here  mede. 

1 6.  A  day's  doings  or  business.  Hence,  generally. 
Business,  affair.      To  wish  one  a  good  journey,  to 
wish  one  well  through  a  business.   Obs. 

a  1352  MINOT  Poems  iii.  9  Thare  he  made  his  mone  playne 
..And  all  that  land,  untill  tliis  d.;y,  Fars  the  belter  for  that 
jurnay.  f  1400  MAL'NDEV.  iRoxb.)  xxiv.  113  In  be  nieen 
tyme  t>e  Crete  Caan  died;  and  forpi  be  iournee  chaunged 
efter  to  be  werse.  £1435  Terr.  Portugal  2579  Euer  we  will 
be  at  youre  will,  What  iurney  ye  will  put  us  tyll.  c  1475 
Partrnay  141  Do  it  at  your  o»ne  lesire  ;  For  all  the  . 
and  iornay  is  your.  1672  W.  MOUNTAGU  in  Iluccltucli 
.IfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  317  The  trial  ..  stands 
appointed  for  the  2nd  of  May;  so  wish  your  Lordship 
a  good  journey. 

1 7.  esp.    A   day's   performance   in    fighting ;    a 
battle,  a  light;   =  DAY  10.     To  keep  the  journey, 
to  keep  the  field,  to  continue  the  fight.   Obs. 

i  1330  R.  BRUXXE  Chron.  (1810)  18  Adelwolf  his  fader 
saued  at  bat  ilk  iorne.  1375  BAHBOUR  Bruce  xin.  323  He 
did  mony  a  fair  Iourne,  On  sarisenis  thre  deren^eis  did  he. 
<  1440  LONI.UCH  Grail  \\v.  -5  A  wondirful  knyht..That  Al 
this  day  hath  kept  the  lorrne  A}en  thy  fowre  batailles. 
1455  Pasfon  Lett.  I.  336  Alle  the  Lordes  that  dyed  at  the 
jorney  arn  beryed  at  Seynt  Albones.  <  1500 
Lordes,  barons,  auaunce,  the  iourney  is  oure,  F'or  they  may 
not  vs  escape.  111548  HALL  Chron.,  5  Hen.  I'll  I  (1809! 
550  The  Frenchmen  call  this  battaile  the  ioui: 
Spurres  because  they  ranne  away  so  fast  on  horsliacke. 
j6oi  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  171  What  crowne  could  haue  bin 
gained  and  woon  at  the  iourney  of  Cannje.  1617  MORVSON 
Itin.  ii.  i.  ii.  84  The  Rebels  lost  in  this  iourney  above  800. 

t  8.  A  meeting  held  on  an  appointed  clay,  esp. 
for  public  business  ;   =DlET«5.-5.   Obs. 

<  1500  Melusine  291  Thenne  came  to  the  iourney  of  traytye 
that  was  assigned  the  saudants  and  theire  Counseyll.  1529 
J.  HACKET  Let.  to  tt'ohey  (Colt.  Gall'n  -l/.V.  K.  iv 
Som  prolongassion  of  [the}  iourne  of  Spirs.  1586  T.  B. 
La  Printauii.  Ft:  Acati.  l.  632  They  hold  their  general! 
councell,  called  a  iourney  or  a  diet. 

9.  A  round  or  turn  of  work,  such  as  is  done  at 
one  time,  in  a  day  or  a  shorter  space. 

a.  At  the  Royal  Mint,  (a)  The  coinage  of  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  orig.  representing 
the  amount  of  one  day's  work:  viz,  180.0321  Troy 
ounces  of  gold  (701  sovereigns  or  1402  half- 
sovereigns),  or  720  oz.  of  silver,  (b}  The  parts 
of  the  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  rolls  used  to  roll  fillets 
down  to  the  thickness  of  the  coin  required ;  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  because  after  a  day's  work 
it  is  necessary  to  select  another  portion  of  the 
surface  owing  to  wear. 

a  1600  Hnrl.  MS.  698  If.  157  Of  every  iournie  of  silver 
contayning  xxx  Ib.  wt.  tooe  peaces  [shall  be  taken].  /Hit. 
If.  169  Certaine  pec's  of  ev'ry  iorny  that  was  coyned  the 
same  moneth.  1789  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  230  The  pix  is 
a  box  kept  at  the  Mint  into  which  one  piece  of  every 
journey  is  put.  A  journey  is  the  technical  term  fo 
coinage  of  a  certain  weight  of  gold.  1832  A.  RVLAND 
Assay  Gold  4-  S.  83  note,  The  Trial  of  the  Pix  is  an  impor- 
tant and  ceremonious  proceeding.  . .  Sevual  coin-,  aie  taken 
at  random  from  a  cei  tain  weight,  called  a  iourney,  and  are 

d  by  the  jury,    1867  Chaml-.  Jrnl,  No.  38.  105  ! 
distinct  melting  or  coinage  is  technically  calle. 
..  or  rather  the  entire  coining  at  one  time  is  made  u] 
journeys,  each  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ounces,  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  standard  ' 

b.  Glass-making.  A  round  of  work  in  the  course 
of  which  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  material  is 
converted  into  glass. 

1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  II.  652  This  waste  is  first  of  all 
calcined . .  from  24  to  30  hours  being  the  period  of  a  journey 
..  in  which  the  materials  could  be  melted  and  worked  ini  , 
bottles.  1886  Leeds  Merc.  28  Sept.,  If  all  things  were 
favourable  a  man  could  make  57  dozens  of  bottles  on 
'a  journey',  as  it  was  called,  in  seven  hours. 

C.  slang.  A  turn  of  work ;  a  '  turn ';  a  time  or 
occasion. 

1884  Longnt.  Mag.  V.  179  'Well',  said  the  policeman  .. 
'as  for  him,  he's  got  safe  enough  oft,  this  journey  ! ' 

1 10.  Machinery,  a.  =  JOURNAL  sh.  10.     b. 
quot.  1833.   Obs. 

1814-1823  [see  JofRKAi.  £/>.  10],  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
JA'/.i/  II.  226  This  carriage,  with  the  forms  of  types 
properly  secured  upon  it,  is  adapted  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  steady  guides  or  jour 

11.  attrib.  and  Co/nil.,  as  journey-tee,  -gti: 
-hack,  -milkman,  -spre.il;  f  journey-bated  adj.; 
journey-book,  an  itinerary  or  road-book ;  jour- 
ney-money (see  quot.  :8S3);  journey-ring,  a 
kind  of  ring-dial  or  portable  sun-dial ;  journey- 
weight  —  sense  9  a.  Also  Jornjfr.YMAN  . 


JOURNEY. 

1596  SIIAKS.  i  //(•;/.  11 ',  iv.  iii.  -.-ft  So  arc  the  H<>r-r-,  ,.,f  ihe 
H  i  brought  low,     1714 

MANOKVII  i  .  •  >ri;y,   iuu/d 

from  laziness,  Laid  Dot  their  charge  oil  'journey- bees.    1610 
HOLLAND  Ctittf den's  />>/"/.  i.    358    Mentioned   by  Antonine 
the  Emperour  in  *Jottrney-booke.     1890  BOLDREWOOD  CoL 
Reformer  (1891)  327  As  good  a  stock  horse  and   'journey 
hack  as  ever  you  crossed.      1891  T.  HAKUV  Test  tir/. 
His  "journey-milkmen  beiny  more  or    less  uisuallj 
1883 —  in  I.ongm,  Mag.  July  ?f-6  Tlie  carter  gels  v. 
called  •journey-money,  that  is,  a  small  sum,  mostly  a  chilling, 
for  every  journey  taken  beyond  the    Ixxiruk  of  ihe  farm, 
1899   R.   KM-LING  Stalky  186  Here's  your  journey-money. 
Good-bye.     1877  W.  JOMIS  Fitiftr^iw  452  A  brass  ring- 
dial,  probably  of  the  kind  formerly  designated  as  '  'journey 
rings '.     1888  Pall  Mall  G,  4  Aug.  1/2  This  gives  a  mere 
gross  "journey-speed',  i.e.    speed  including  stops.      1883 
Encyst.  !•>•;!.  XVI.  483/2  The  finished  coins  are  d-~: 
to  the  mint  master  hi  weights  called  '  "journey  weights ',  s-up. 
posed  to  be  the  weight  of  coin  which  could  be  manufactured 
in  a  day  when  the  operations  of  coining  were  performed  by 
the  hand.     [Abolished  1901.] 

Journey  <J:$:>.mi},7'.  Forms:  4-6  iorn-,  4  ; 
iourn-;  4-7  -ey.  -ay,  5-6  -ie;  7-8  journy,  7- 
journey,  [a.  AF.  jonrnfy-cr,  OK.  jo(n]ruov?r. 
-iff,  -fcr  to  travel,  to  prtt  off  (a  person)^  etc..  1. 
jonrnfe,  jornee  JOURNEY  sb.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  make  or  proceed  on  a  journey ; 
to  travel. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  (Ym'«.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  14071  He  iorneyed 
ben  fro  land  to  land,  a  1400-50  Alexander  2249  A  gemil- 
inan  full  ipyles  |>en  iornays  hym  after,  c  1470  Golagros  \ 
Gaw,  230  Thus  iournait  gentiily  thyr  cheualrouse  knichtis. 
i  1470  HENRY  ll'attace  vui.  976  Quhen  Wallace  thus  throw 
Sorkschyr  jowrnat  was.  1539  BIBLK  (Great'  Ads  ix,  3  And 
when  he  iorneyed.. he  was  come  nye  to  Damasco.  1667 
MILTOV  P.  L,  iv.  173  Satan  had  journied  on,  pensive  and 
slow,  1813  COLEKIDGE  Remorse  ii.  ii.  77  Thiiik'sL  th.  n 
I  journied  hither  To  sport  with  thee?  1894  J.  T.  I 
Adamnan  Introd.  54  He  ..journeyed  south  and  settled  at 
Clonmacnoise. 

fig.  1526  nigr.  Perf.  iW.  de  W.  1531 ,  251  b,  V-  heuenly 
lerusalem  to  the  whiche  we  Journey.  a  1568  ASC.HAM 
Scholetti.  n.  (Arb.t  129,  I  would  liaue  a  good  student  pa-s<- 
and  iorney  through  all  authors. 

•^  b.  To   travel  by  ordinary  daily  stages :    cf. 
JOURNEY  sf>.  2  c.  Obs. 

1756  MRS.  CALDRRWOOD  yrnl.  (18841  4  Finding  that 
journying  was  too  little  exercise,  we  took  post  horses  in  our 
own  chaise  at  Belfoord. 

fc.    To  journey  it  \  lo  make  the  journey.   Obs. 

cx68o  W.  MoL'\T,u;r  in  /;«, ,  i.-uJi  MSS..  M.'iitugu  //<>. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  333  After  that  time  it  will  be 
too  late  to  journey  it. 

2.  trans.  To  travel,  traverse.  ?  Obs. 

1531  ELVOTGor.  I.  xi,Realmes, cities,  sees,  ryuers.and  moun- 
taynes,  that .  .can  nat  be  iournaide  and  pursued.  1720  1 1  .\v 
Poems  (1745''  II.  151  When  ..  the  pale  moon  hail  j.mrney'd 
half  the  skies.  1808  SCOTT  Maria,  vi.  vi,  In  a  palmer's 
weeds  arrayed . .  I  journeyed  many  a  land. 

t  3.  To  take  (a  horse)  through  a  journey  ;  to  ride 
or  drive.  Obs, 

1590  MARLOWE  2>nf  Pt.  Tawlmrt.  in.  v,  You  .-.hall  h.ivr 
bits.  And  harness'd  like  my  horses,  dr:i\v  my  o  a  h.  . .  I  shall 
have  occasion  shortly  to  journey  you.  1607  Torsi'.u.  l-'onr- 
f  Beasts  (1658)  318  'The  Pains '  . .  breedeth  in  the  pasterns 
for  lack  of  clean  keeping  and  good  rubbing  nfcer  the  horse 
hath  been  journyed. 

•j*  4.  intr.  To  engage  in  a  battle.  Obs. 

c  1475  RaufCoityar  485  Haue  he  grace  to  the  gre  in  ill; 
lornaying. 

5.  trans.  {Royal  Mint!}  To  weigh  or  count  coins 
into  *  journeys* :  see  JOURNEY  sb.  9  a. 

II.  "I*  6.   .SV.  trans.  To  remand  (a   person)  for 
justice,  or  put  off  (a  matter  in  litigation)  to  another 
day ;  to  adjourn.     Cf.  JOKX  v.  Obs. 

1478  Acta  Audit.  (18391  75/2  J>ai  war  lauchfully  Journail 
to  the  ferd  court  before  hir  bail3e.  1493  Acta.  Dom.  > 
(1839)  302'1  Janies  lord  ofabernethy.  .protest it  It  sulde  turne 
him  lo  na  preiudice  quhill  he  wer  ordourly  Journayit.  1609 
SKKNK  Reg.  Afaj.  106  (,)  u  hat  some  ver  parte  be  journeyed  in 
quhatsomeuer  Court,  and  the  Baillie  of  that  Court  assi^ncs 
ane  certaine  day  and  steid  to  them,  for  to  receaue  fulfilling 
of  judgement,  or  dome  be  them  asked. 

Hence  Journeyed///,  a.,  travelled  ;  Joirrney- 
ing///.  a. 

1553  T.  WILSON  Rhct.  (1580)  164  Some  far  iourneyed 
gentleman  at  their  retourne  home  ..  will  ponder  their  talke 
v\  ith  oversea  langage.  1739  O.  O<.I.K  Gnalthcrns  -V  Grise&fa 
21  A  Fairer,  not  uw  journeying  Sun  surveys.  1847  Kv 
Poents,  Sphinx  29  The  journeying  atoms. .  Firmly  draw, 
firmly  drive,  By  their  animate  poles. 

Journey-cake:  see  JOHNNY-CAKE.  Journey- 
chopper,  -hopper:  see  JOUKX-CHOPPKK. 

Journeyer  (d^wMniiw).  [f.  JoruxEY  v.  +  -ER*. 
With  iourneor  in  first  quot.  cf.  Q¥ .  joitwteor  a  day- 
labourer.]  One  who  journeys,  a  traveller. 

1566  PAINTER /W.  Pitas.  I.  Pref.  n  Which. .tlie  umrneors 
on  horsback  [may  use]  for  a  chariot  or  les>e  painful  i 
of  irauaile.     1647  Ln.iv  (.'/;/-.  Astro!,   Hi.    370    Note,   the 


along  the  high-road  ofhfe  I  ever  knew. 

Journeying  (dg^Jnliin),^/.  sb.  [f.  JOTHNKY  ?-. 

+  -1NU1.]     The  action  of  the  vh.  JOI-HNKY  ;  travel- 
ling ;  "f*  engagement  in  a  battle  '  o: 

figytArth.  -\  Me>-/.  3515  No  lete  thai  neuer  jorn. 
thai  com  to  Ban  the  king,     c  1475  [sec-  [oruscv  r-.  ( |.      1526 
TIN-DAI  F.  2  Cor.  xi.  ?6  In  iorneyinge  [1611  -ings]  often.     1611 
BIBLE  Ninn.  x.  28  Thus  were  the  iourneyings  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  according  to  (heir  armies.      1780  * 
\  ML.  V. 


609 

7.  /////  9 

'  tV/.  Kt- 

' 

Journeyman  (dgd-mim&n).  [f.  JOURNEY  sb.  5 
+  MAN.] 

1.  One  who,  having  served  his  npprentu- 

a  handicraft  or  trade,  is   ijunl:  ik  at  it 

for  days'  ua.^es;  a  mechanic  who  i: 
apprenticeship  or  learned  a  trade  or  handicraft, 
and  works  at  it  nut  im  his  own  account  but  as 
the  servant  or  employee  of  another;  a  qualified 
mechanic  or  artisan  who  works  for  another. 
Distinguished  on  one  side  from  apprentice t  on  the 
other  from  master. 

1463-4    AW/.f     Parlt.    V.     506/2     A 

••  j  v.iiiiitL'-;    ami    Apprentices     1481  in    £«tt 
fiY/i/jt  11870)  3-52  If  any  of  the  Jornaymen  of  the  --ai 
be  electe  Warden.       1550   Disc.   Connmm    U',<,,t    A'«A-.     -J, 
To  give  my  Iorney  men  ijd  a  daye  more.     1608  /  > 
(Surtees)  214   No   yonnge   man,  journamen   nor   prentice. 
1758  JOHS-SON-  Idler  No.  26  F  8  My  mistic-s  ..  i>.^e  early  in 
the  morning  to  set  the  journeymen  to  work.    1849  M 
Hist.  Eng.  viii.   II.   .•  tu  ),aVe 

had  no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  tlu-  hold  \\hi<  h  master 
baket-s  rtiul  ina-ti-r  t;»il..r.-,  have  on  their  journeymen.  1863 
\V.  (i.  ULAIKIK  /Seft.-r  Days  ll'trl:  P<oj»ll  ii.  (lS6^>8l  The 
journeyman  tyrannises  over  the  apprentice. 

2.  fg.   (chiefly  depreciatory) :   a.  One  who   is 
not  a  '  master '  of  his  trade  or  business,     b.  One 
who  drudges  for  another;  a  hireling,  one  hired  to 
do  work  for  another. 

a  1548  H.M.L  Citron.,  Hen.  f  $+}>,  Every  iornetman  of  their 
faction  ..  put  all  their  ..  dUi»  ncc  to  avancc  torwaid  their 
sect  utd  part  is88J/</^/r^/.  F.flist.  lesidents 

with  their  iourneimen  ihe  hedge  priests.    1602  SHAKS.  H,un. 
in.   ii.   ;;,  I  haue  thought  some  of  Natures  louerney-men 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,    a  1670  HACKET 
A!'/>.  ll'ilti.ims  i.  (16921  20  He  attended  at  them..:i 
In  them  ?'i--<i  v&ce^  :ind  did  not  put  off  the  w.-ik  i 
men.     1705  HlCKKKlNOIU.  J'rit-si-cr.  ii.  vi.  62  A  Lord  beultf 
too  Great  to  l*ray  totlod  himself,  «  hen  he  keeps  a  Journey- 
man or  Chaplain  to  do   that  drudgery  for  him.       176^-71 
If.   WALPOLF.    I'crtNc's  Afi,\d.  faint.  11786;  IV. 
colouring  was  worse,  .than  that  of  the  most  errant  journey, 
men  to  the  profession.      l8l7iMay)  Title  of  Print*  A  Master 
Parson  and  his  Journeyman. 

Q.Astron.  More  fully,  journey  man  clock',  a  secon- 
dary clock  in  an  observatory,  used  generally  as  an 
intermediary  in  the  comparison  of  standard  clocks. 

1764  MASKI:LYNR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  373,  I  fixed  up  a 
little  clock  there,  which  may  be  called  a  journeyman  or 
secondary  clock,  having  a  pendulum  swinging  second-. 
1787  SMKAION  ibid.  LXXV1I.  330  ;//•/<•,  The  journeyman 
clock  was  generally  set  to  the  transit  clock  on  Sunday 
mornings.  ..  The  journeyman  will  generally  a^ree  with  the 
transit  clock  to  ;> '  in  .'4  hours.  1890  J.  SI-:K\  ici;  .s/-.  ?'<i,^. 
Ditnlop  in  Tlrir  Netantiitms^  162  The  journeyman  em- 
ployed  was  compared  with  a  sidereal  clock. 

4.  attrib.  and  Combn  9&  journeyman  faifor,  work ; 
journeyman-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1467  in  Kng.  Gilds  (1870)  407  AMe  jorneymen  straungers 
comynge  to  tbe  seid  cite.  1615  }.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  424 
Journy-man-like  hee  travailes  from  place  to  place,  seeking 
to  be  set  on  worke  before  he  hath  learnt  his  trade.  1657 
U.  LIGON  Jiarl\idoes  1.1673)  iog  \'ou  may  hire  poor  Journy- 
nien  Taylors,  liere  in  the  City.  1764  L<rw  Life  (ed.  3)  29 
Journeymen  Clergymen  putting  on  their  best  Bands  and 
Cassocks.  18*5  CoBBKTI  Kur.  Ritifs  (1885)  II.  97  A 
journeyman  parson  comes  and  works  hi  three  or  four 
churches  of  a  Sunday.  1864  M.  AKN:-LH  in  Cwti/t.  Mag. 
Aug.  172  To  raise  the  standard  :nnoni;st  us  for  what  I  have 
called  the  journeyman-work  of  literature. 

Jou*rneywo:man.    rare.    [f.  as  prec.]     A 

woman  working  at  a  tiade  for  daily  wages. 

173*  KiKMiiNf;  Miser  \.  ii.  No  journeywoman  sempstress  is 
half  so  much  a  >l;ive  as  1  am.     1843  V-  ELIZABETH 
ll'oiii.  i.  95  The  journey  women,  .receive  very  poor  wages. 

Journey- work   ^l^Mniwfuk).    [f.  J- 
sb.  5  +  \VoKK.j 

1.  Work  done  for  daily  wages  or  for  hire  ;  the 
work  of  a  journeyman. 

2601  SIR  W.  CGRNWAU.IS  £ss.  11.  1.  N  xvb,  The  next  .. 
worke  iorney  worke  ..  and  trust  themseluc-s  oncly  to  their 
hite.  1711  AKKUTHNOT  John  Ihill  \\\.  iv,  \\'hen  she  could 
not  get  bread  for  her  family,  sin-  \\;is  t'ji1,  (_-d  to  litre  tht-in 
out  at  journey  work  to  her  neighbour-;.  1768-74 
Lt.  .\'nf.  (18341  11.489  He  may  belter  qualify  himself  to  act 
as  a  master,  by  doing  journey  work  in  the  interim. 

2.  fi^t  (chiefly  depreciatory).  'Work  delegated  to 
a  subordinate  or  done  for  hire  ;  servile,  inferior,  or 
inefficient  work  ;  hackwork. 

1614  T,  ADAMS  /Vr'/VV   Inimjntt   55   Machiruiell  will  no 
longer  worke  lourney-worke  with  the  Peuill,  ht- 
cut  mil  the  garment  of  damnation  l)ii:i-i'!:.-.     1714  Swti-T 
Corr.  Wks.  1841   II.  514  They  would  not  sive  the  dragon 

:"inil  the  U-a'-t  quarter,! 
he  \\ill   work   [oumeywork  by  the  quart er.      1859  - 

\    A'ndi  Alt,    II.    Ixxxix. 

reverend  men  set  to  such  a  job  of  journey-work  b\ 
their  offices.  1880  Suixiu  uxr.-V/W.  Shaks.  App.  I 
The  swift  impatient  journeywork  of  a  rougn  and  ready 

So  Jou'rney-wo'rker, -workman,  a  journeyman. 

1755  /'////.  I  runs.  XI.IX.  172  Si:rvants,  journey-workmen, 
and  youncr  pt-ople.  that  are  •.  life.  1886  T. 

HARKY  H'tw.tfamters  iv.  Besides  tli-.:  itinerant  journey- 
workers  th-:-  flit  ['"1C.). 

Jous  e,  Jousy,  uls.  forms  t,i  |i 
Joust,  si:  an  1  r.,  Jouster,  -ing,  o 

variant  spellings  of  JI'ST.   [rsiKR,  -IN«.. 
JoilSt,  ol.s.  form  «>f  Jrsr  ,vA.-,  :i  j..,t, 


JOVIAL. 

Jouster,  ! 

t  Joute,  jowte.  Of'--  uito.eowt«. 

iute.     [In    lonn    identical    with  OK.  jom-, 

jutt)  vegetable,  pot-lierb  (\..oltts  ,  lain  i-^p.  beet; 

in  nied.L.y'///(7  (cf.y'w//a  in  I  >u  Can;;*    .]      1; 

i'-e  made  chiefly 
of  veg< 

J377  --3.  I  wast>e  j.  :agere 

f  R  Cff»/. 

111     '  :.e  his 

have.     *  1400  .Mv  H  o)  58 

;  ".rely  &  sympcly.with  iout- 

iff!  watts  ft  ites  t/at,s\.     f  1440  Anc.  Ccokfry  in  // 
On*   (1790)   4?6  Joules    .  .and 

borage,  and  lane  dc  beeff,  . 

thereto  gode  1 
•serve  hit  forthe.    c  1440  /  • 

f'r/7^  'S»3    /•'*•    Kfruyngr   in  Baltts  L 

Than  serue  potage,  .1  tes,  or  browes. 

Jove   «1.  .    \    .     [.,'!.]  .  /L  .-•(•;«  acc.  (other  oblique 
of  OL.W/J,  for  which  in 


highest  deity  of  the  ancient  Romans:    =  J(  . 

b.  Colloquially  used  in  the  asseveration  />>/<TZV: 
cf.  K  projitff>iter,froj<n'€m. 

c  1374  CIIAL.  hK  /  ;  (722)  loue  ek  for  J»e  loue 

nf  faire  Kurope,  The  uhiche  in  forme  of  Lole  a-\*a. 
f«;tte.      1599  SHAK.;.  //,-«.    t\  n.  iv.    100  Therefore  in  fierce 
Tempest  is  he  comming,  In  Thunder  and  in  Kattli-ijuake, 
like  a  loue.     1671   \VRKINS  ,\".(/.   A'.  .'/V-  =;  i    Ht-litving  bill 
one  supreme    Ik-ity.    ihe    rather   of  all  -  mate 

powers:  ,.wl  .;Yd  Jupiter  or  Jove,  with    plain 

reference  to  tlie  Hebrew  name  Jehovah.     1738 
/V</u»   i,  In  ev'ry  clime  adored  By  saint,  by  savage,  and 

.  .  MAR  UN  tr. 


ery  good 

,  1  alwaies  tooke  three  threes  for 


L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  495  By  loue 


ever  see  me  before?  Roeb.  Ne\er,  by  f«>\<-.  1818  M  tss 
Fr.HKiKK  Mart:' age  ix,  'Venus  and  the  Graces,  by  Jove ', 

exclaimed  Sir  Sampson.  1885  Mi--  yttar(Ts 

Ii  'iird  I.  i.  24  }iy  Jove  !  here  comes  the  Coroner. 

C.  In  names  of  plants,  as  Jove's  beard  = 
Jrprmi'jj  v.\  \\\\\  \  Treas.  Bot.  1 866} ;  Jove's 
fruit,  a  variety  of  wild  Allspice  or  Kevrrbush 
'^Limkra  melisssffolia},  growing  in  tl»e  southern 
United  States  il>iJ^\  Jove'a  nut  (r/m/.l,  the 
acorn  (Ilalliw.  1847-78). 

2.  The    planet   Jupiter  Htnec     hlu- 
Jupiter)  b.  Her.  =  Azure ;  c,  Ahh.  Tin. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  m.  576  1625)  Saturne  and  loue 
in  Cancro  loyned  were.  1562  Li.ir.n  .  -  is^Thc 

Torse  is  by  nature  wreathed  with  pure  col»t 
and  Pale  Luna,  Manteled  of  ihe  first.     1599  T.  V 
Silkivortnes  45  When  loue  they  turne  to  Sol  or  Luna  fine. 
1732   IWt:  A'ss.  Man  \.  42  Ask..  Why    |,i\e's  satellites  are 
.  Jove.     1784  COWFT:R  Tiroc.  634  The  moons  of  Jove, 
and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 

3.  I'oinh.,  asy.T't'  f>t'^ot ten.  •torn.  ~h'&t.  etc 

1613  HKYWOOD  .\:!--.  A^c  in.  i.  \\'k.i.  1874  III.  123  Vei  in 
her  womhe  the  loue-bred  Issue  striues.  1634  MILTON  Camus 
676  Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  ot  Thone  In  Egl'P1 
gave  to  Jove-l>orn  Helena.  17*5  POPF.  Ot/yss.  xxiv.  581  The 
Jove- descended  Maid.  1774  Epist.  to  Sir  II'.  Ckamivrs 
Her.  Po^'  hen  o'er  Crane  Court's  philosophic 

gods  The  Jove-like  majesty  of  Pringle  nod-;.     1848  I 
Homers  lli(ui  115  There  Jove-beloved  Hector  entered. 

t  Jove'ncel.    Obs.     [a.  OF.  jwtnccl,  mod.F. 

jonvenceaii  =  It.  giyinncello :— late  L.  *jnvcncellu$ 
(cf.  cl.  L.  juvctifulits  ,  dim.  ofy«trwr«J  young.] 
A  young  man,  a  youth. 

11489  CAXION   Manchardyn  iii.  18  The  louenct'i 
ardyn,  loyful  and  gladde.     1490       }•  n--\>i*>*  xxxvi.  1^4  (  Mie 
of  the  louencelljs  tin:  -rt*  hym  selfe  there. 

[Joves  =  Y.  jones.  cheeks  (of  a  battery 
List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

Jovial  Ld/,*'u-vial  .  <i.  [a.  V.  jovial  ; Rabelais t 
a  1553),  ad.  It.  giovialt  *  dome  vnder  the  planet 
loue'  (Florio.  1..  jovitil-is  of  or  per- 

taining to  Jupiter,  i,Jcr<  ;  -A i..] 

t  1.   (  'for  pertaining  t»>  Jt^c  ;   !o\L-lik<-.  n 
1604  1 ' 
eaglej  they  saw.     1610  HI-.AI  i 

'j*  137  Merula  the  louiall  Flamine  i_ut  1 
1  so  bled  himselfe  out  of  their  danger.     1611  HHV- 
mat  stand  bink 
in  the  n  .nid. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet  Jupitd 
adsoi.  a.s  sf>.     An  inhabitant  of  Jupiter. 

1665   R.    Hooi,'  r->  The  highest  of  Jupiter's 

Moons  is  between  twenty  and  thim 
distant  fiorn  the  Center  of  Jupiter.     1690  1 

.•-•llites.     ,/  1734 
183  Apph  > 

mufi  be  Ii 

f  3.  Her.  Azure  in  o>U.ur.   Obs. 

1610    H  •   't's   Brit,    r  ,11    blew 

U  a  man  WOL!  !  iu-i  lupiter. 

t4.  Alchemy.  Of  tin. 
1694  SALMON  Bute's  / 
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JOVIALIST. 

1 6.    Astro!.   Under  the  influence  of,  or  having 

the   qualities    imparted    by,   the    planet    Jupiter, 

which  as  a  natal  planet  was  regarded  as  the  source 

of  joy  and  happiness.     Also  absoL  as  sb.  Obs. 
1590  SPESSKR   /".   Q.    it.   xii.  51  Therewith  the   Heauens 

alw.i:  'kte  on  them  lonely.    1605  TIMMK  (Juersit. 

47  There  are  star  res  which  haue  their  most  colde  and 

moyst  spirites  ;..  others    hote  and   moyst,  as    the  lovialls. 

1646  SIB  T.  BROWNE  Psrud.  Ep.  (J .  ,The  fixed  stars  are  astro 
.illy  differenced  by  the  planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial 

or  jovial,  according  to  the   colours  whereby  they  answer 

these  planets.     1656  CULPEPPER  Ens;.  Physic,   s.v. 

A  fine  cooling,  clensing,  jovial  plant.  1656  STAM.EV  Hist. 
Pkiios.  v.  (1701'  207  i  According  to  that  Star,  .the  Aspect  of 
one  is  Saturnine,  of  another  Jovial,  &c.  in  their  looks  were 
read  the  nature  of  their  Souls.  1661  LOVKLL  Hist.  Anim. 
ff  Min.  Isagoge,  The  Jovial),  are  the  Hart,  bull,  elephant, 
lamb  and  sheep.  1863  Miss  SEW  ELL  Chr.  Matties  I.  363 
The  word  jovial  is  an  allusion  to  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  planet  Jupiter. 

6.  Characterized  by  hearty  mirth,  humour,  or 
good  fellowship  ;  merry,  jolly  ;  convivial. 

1596  DRAYTON  Legends  iv.  223  As  meerely  loviall  in  my 
selfe  was  I.  1605  SHAKS.  Much.  in.  ii.  28  Be  bright  and 
louiall  among  your  Guests  to  Night.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Conif. 
Affl.  Ccftsc.  11635)  293  The  jovial!,  good-fellow-mirth  of 
carnallmen.  1685  DRYDEN  Misc.  II.  Pref.,  Some  of  them 
(odes  of  Horace]  are  . .  jovial  ((H,  if  I  may  so  call  them) 
Bacchanalian.  1789  W.  BUCHAN  DOM.  tiled,  (1790)  265,  I 
have  often  known  the  quinsey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  com- 
panions. 1833  I.  TAYLOR  Fanat.  iv.  72  Men  of  the  present 
age  are  . .  merry  or  jovial  rather  than  joyous.  1898  H. 
CALDERWOOD  Hume  iii.  28  A  jovial  spirit  characterised 
even  literary  gatherings. 

T"  Hence  Joviali  ssime,  a.  Obs.  [after  L.  or 
It.  superlatives  in  -issimus,  -issimo],  most  jovial. 

165*  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  231  The  exuberant 
diversltie  of  his  jovialissime  entertainment, 

t  Jo'vialist.   Obs.    [f.  prec.  +  -IST.] 

1.  A  person  born  under  the  planet  Jupiter. 

15^9  J.  SANFORD  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  50  b,  She  pro- 
nounceth  this  man  a  Satnrniste  or  louialist.  1589  WARNER 
Alb.  Eng.  (.1597)  319  Aeneas,  for  personage  the  louilist,  for 
wel-spoken  the  Mercurilist.  1647  LILLY  Chr.  Astral,  xv.  84 
We  must  describe,  .a  Jovialist,  to  be  one  of  a  comely  stature 
[etc.].  1653  R.  SANDERS  Physiogn.  151  So  much  for  the 
Saturnines  ;  now  for  the  Jovialists. 

2.  A  person  of  a  jovial  or  convivial  disposition. 
1596  FITZ-GEFFRAY  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  31  What  marvell 

then  though  some  base  humorists.. Extenuate  the  work  of 
lovialists.  1650  A.  B.  Mittat.  PoUmo  25  The  great  mirth 
of  the  Jovialists.  a  1656  BP.  HALL  Safa»*s  Fiery  Darts 
Quenched  in.  v,  Let  the  Jovialists  of  the  world  drink  wine  in 
Bowles,  and  feast  themselves  without  feare. 

3.  A  satellite  of  Jupiter,  rare. 

1664  POWER  Exp.  Phihs.  in.  163  What  then  must  we 
think  of  the  Secondary  Planets,  as  the.  .four  Jovialists? 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.    =  JOVIAL. 

1610  Jf.  DAVIES  Commend.  Poems  (1878)  5  There  shall 
thy  louialist  Mechanicalls  Attend  this  Table  all  in  Scarlet 
Cappes. 

Jovialistic  'd3<?uvialrstik\  a.  [f.  as  prec.: 
see  -ISTIC.]  =  JOVIAL  a.  5. 

1883  ll'allenstein  in  Drama  in  Ji'eshn.  Rev.t  The  com- 
bination of  saturnine  and  Jovialistic  influences  promises 
greatness,  but  predicts  danger. 

Joviality  (d^vise-liti).  [ad.  ¥.jovialit£  (1624 
in  Hatz.-Dann,),£/0PM/;  see  -ITY.]  The  quality 
of  being  jovial;  hearty  mirth,  humour,  or  good- 
•  fellowship;  jollity,  festivity,  conviviality. 

1626  BKRNARD  Isle  of  Man  (1627)  67  Where  lovialitie 
taketh  his  place,  there  joy  will  bid  him  welcome.  1788 
H.  WALPOLF.  Rcnrin,  \.  13  His  majesty,  fond  of  private 
joviality.  1846  WRIGHT  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  I.  y.  183  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  jovialities  of  an  English  drinking  party  of  the 
twelfth  century.  1887  Miss  BRADDON  Like  q  Unlike  \, 

Jovialize  (<1,?<?u*vial3iz) ,  v.  [f.  JOVIAL  a.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  jovial ;  to  cause  to  be  jolly. 

1614  C.  BROOKE  Leg.  Rick.  ///",  vii,  Here  I  began  to 
jouialize  my  spirit.  1780  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  5  June, 
A  spirit,  a  gaiety,  and  an  activity  that  jovmlised  us  all. 
1860  L.  HL'NT.'Jw/^M^.  xxii. 391  Lamb,  whose  countenance, 
a  little  jovialized,  he  engrafted  upon  an  active  little  body. 

t  2.  intr.     To  be  jovial,  to  make  merry.   Obs. 

1634  BRERETON  Trav,  (Chatham  Soc.)  51  At  a  great 
assembly,  to  feast  and  Jovialize  it.  1640  G.  ABBOTT  Job 
J'amp/tr.  134  No  mens  children  lead  merrier  lives  than 
theirs,  dancing  and  jovialli/ing.  a  1675  LIGHTFOOT  Ran. 
(1700)  102  Their  wicked  inhabitants  prospered  and  jovialized. 

Jovially  (d^-viali),  adv.  Also  7  giovially. 
[-LY^.]  In  a  jovial  manner;  f  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jupiter  ;  with  jollity  or  hearty  mirth. 

1603  FLOKIO  Montaigite  \\.  xii.  (1634)  305  So  are  they  more 
<;  merrily  and  Giovially,  or  rudely  and  Saturnally  in- 
corporated.    1621  BURTON  Anat.  Aid.  n.  ill.  HI.  (1676)  203/1 
The  ri'  h   man  lives  like   Dives    Jovially  heere  on  Earth. 
1631  BROMP.  Korth.  Lasse  Ded.,  A  Countrey  Lass  . .  that 
Minerva-like  was  a  brayn-born  Child,  and  Jovially  begot. 
1704  C.  JOIIXSON  Epil.  Corys  Metamorphosis,  Let  us  but 
iy  jog  on  together.     1861  DICKENS  Lett.  (ed.  2)  H.  146 
We  dined  together  jovially.     1875  W.  S.   HAVWARD 
tigst.  World  44  'Thrill  ri^ht  ',  --aid  the  old  squire,  jovially. 

Jovialness   •<!//"' -vKilm's).     [f.  JOVIAL  a.  + 

.J     Jovial  quality,  joviality. 

"658  ••••/.   32   Swearing  with   such    persons,  is 

^race  and  lustre  to  their  speech,  .drunk.  : 
or  good  fellowship.     1764  in  Ann.  Jtcg.  175/1  Byway 
of  ridicule  of  their  Jovialness  ami  hospitality,  when  a  man 
was  in  liquor,  they  would  call  him  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 

Jovialty  (d^-vialti;.  Now  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
-t-  TV,  shortened  form  of  -ITY  :  cf.  regality,  royalty] 

-JOVIALITY. 
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»6ai  H.  FARLEY  St.  Panic's  Ch..  Ride  on,  likewise,  yee 
worthy  knights,  With  Jovialty  and  pleasure.  1685  BAXTER 
Parafhr,  N.  T.,  i  Pcter'iv.  3  In  the  Bacchanals  and  Jovial- 
ties  of  their  Idolatry.  1855  SINGLETON  /  'itgil  I.  259  i^». 
I.  635)  The  gifts  and  Jovialty  of  the  god. 
Jovian  (djfl«'Ti4o))  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  Jovi-s  JOVE 
+  -AN:  cf.  'L.Jovianus  as  a  personal  name,  and 
obs.  f.jovien  (Falser.).] 

1.  Of,  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of  Jove ;  Jove-like. 
1530  PALSGR.  316/2  Jovyen  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter,  Jonicn. 

1599  MARSTON  Sea.  I'illanic  i.  iii.  185  Nay,  shall  a  trencher 
slaue  ..  magnificate  Lewde  Ionian  lust?  1822-56  DE 
QUIMCTY  Confess.  (1862)  126  A  splendid  pluralist  ..  would 
never  stoop  from  his  Jovian  attitude.  1893  Times  5  Jan. 
13/6  With  Jovian  recklessness  he  played  with  the  artificial 
lightning  which  he  generated.  i&94SlR  E.  SULLIVAN  n'oman 
•jo  Helen,  .is  the  only  woman  to  whom  a  Jovian  parentage 
is  allowed. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 

1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  f-  Exp.  1'hilas.  IV.  xliii.  App.  175 
The  Jovian  system.  . .  The  motion  of  Jupiter's  four  moons 
or  satellites.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron.  vm.  769 
Shadow  of  a  Jovian  satellite. 

B.  sb.  One  who  resembles  or  imitates  Jove. 

1598  MARSTON  Pygmal.  v.  161  Would  damned  louians,  be 
of  all  men  praised,  And  with  high  honors  vnto  heauen 
raised  ? 

Jovice'ntric,  a.  Astron.  Referred  to  Jupiter 
as  a  centre ;  viewed  as  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1867-77  G.  F.  CHAMBERS  Astron. 
Vocab.  917. 

Joviuianist  'd^ovrnianist).  [f.  med.'L.jovm- 
ianista,  f.  Joi'iman-us  Jovinian  :  see  -1ST.]  A 
follower  or  adherent  of  Jovinian,  a  Milanese 
monk  in  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  who  denied 
the  virginity  of  Mary,  opposed  certain  forms  of 
celibacy  and  asceticism,  and  maintained  the  equality 
of  all  sins,  rewards,  and  punishments.  Also  attrib. 


465/2   It  is.. stated   that   the   emperor   [Tlieodosius]'  ' 
crated  '  the  impiety  of  the  Jovinianists. 

So  Jovi'nian  =  prec.  ;  Jovi-nianish  a. 

1585-7  T.  ROGERS  39  Art.  (1607)  277  Being  once  baptized, 
we  can  no  more  he  tempted,  as  thought  the  Jovinians.  1614 
lip.  HALL  No  Peace  with  Rome  xiii,  The  monkes  of  Hur- 
dea_ux  . .  haue  vpbraided  vs  with  the  opiniun  of  a  certain 
stoicall  and  louinianish  parity  of  sinnes. 

Jovisa(u)nce,  variant  of  JOUIS.VXCE. 

t  Jo'Vy,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  'L.Jovi-us,  i.  Joins  JOVE.] 
Jovial,  merry. 

1426  LVDG.  DC  Gtiil.  Pilgr.  11154  And  now  I  lepe  louy 
pe  ;  Now  I  sterte,  &  now  I  file.  1610  B.  JONSON  Alch.  \.  v, 
Thou  art  a  louy  Boy  !  1621  FLETCHER  Wild  Goose  Chase 
in.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  554/1  In  those  daies  I  thought  I  might 
be  jovy.  1667  DRYDEN  Sir  M.  Mar-all  v.  i,  Let  'em  come 
in,  and  we'll  be  jovy. 

J<JW  (cl.?an),  sb.  Sc.  and  nortli.  dial.  [app.  a 
dialect  form  of  JOWL  J/M  In  south.  Sc.  and  north. 
Eng.the  diphthong  is  ou,  in  central  Sc.  »n ;  these  are 
the  dial,  representatives  of  the  standard  Eng.  <wl.] 

1.  A  knock,  push. 

1790  MRS.  WHEELER  U'estmlJ.  Din/,  i.  38  They  gav  her 
a  jow  an  she  fell  oa  my  Knee. 

2.  Sc.  A  single  stroke  or  pull  in  the  ringing  of 
a  bell ;  the  ringing,  tolling,  or  sound  of  a  bell. 

17. .  Barbara  Allen  vii,  And  ev'ry  jow  that  the  dead-bell 
gied,  It  cry'd  woe  to  Barbara  Allen.  1818  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm. 
x.viv,  That's  another  jow  of  the  bell  to  bid  me  be  ready. 
1833  CARI.VLE  Let.  :8  Nov.  in  Froude  Life  II.  xvi.  378  The 
jow  of  the  old  bell  went  far  into  my  heart. 

3.  Sc.  The  dashing  of  a  wave  on  the  shore ;  the    I 
wave  thus  dashed  ;   =JAW  rf.2 

1820  in  Eti'in.  37,1^-.  May  (Jam.),  Wi'  swash  an'  swow,  the 
angry  jow  Cam  lashan'  doun  the  braes. 

JOW  (djjou),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Cf.  JOWL 
w.l,  to  which  this  answers  phonetically :  see  prec. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  word  is  the  same  in  all  the 
senses.] 

1.  /rans.  To  knock,  strike  (esp.  the  head). 

1802  MRS.  WHI:I:[.I-:R  Urcs!inld.  Ditil.  iii.  fed.  2)  94  Yee  er 
sat;  knockd  an  jowd.  1863  Lancash.  I'cnts,  .AVrc  S/iirt  u 
If  aw  wurt  jow  mi  yed  till  aw  seed  blue  leets  flytn'  eawt 
on't.  1882  in  Lane.  Glass.  1886  in  Chcsli.  Gloss. 

2.  To  ring  or  toll  a  bell,  esp.  without  giving  it 
a  full  swing  (see  quot.  1*25  >.  .S'«. 

1516  [see  JOWING  below],    n  1572  Ksox  Hist.  Kef.  Wks. 
1846  I.  46  He.. caused  immediatlie  to  jow  the  bell,  and  to 
give  signifiratioun  ^Ihnt  he  wald  preach.     1816  Scoi 
Du<arf\\,  If  ye'll  just  gar  your  servant  jow  out  the  great 
bell  in  the  tower.     1825-80  JAM IESON  s.v. ,  Sometimes  a  bell 
is  said  to  be  jowed,  when  it  receives  only  half  the  motion, 
so  that  the  tongue  is  made  to  strike  only  on  one  side. 
b.  intr.  Of  a  bell :  To  toll  or  ring.  Sc. 

1785  BrRN-s  Holy  Fair  y.y.\\,  Now  Clinkumbell,  |fi' rattling 
tow  Begins  to  jow  and  croon.     1824  SCO-IT  Ke,tgaiinllct  x, 
There  is  the  council  bell  clinking  in  uarnest :  and  if  I  am 
not  there  before  it  jows  in,    !!ailie  Laurie  wi 
some  of  his  manoeuvres.     1858  WHITTII.R  From  Perugia  xi. 
There  !  the  bells  jow  and  jangle  the  same  Wes 
they  did  when  they  rang  for  Bartholomew's  day. 

3.  intr.  To  move  from  side  to  side  with  a  slow 
or  rocking  motion.   Sc. 

1816  SCOTT  Antia.  xxvi,  He  kens  \vcel  enengh  \\  ha .    \ 
a' tight  thack  and  rape,  when  his  coble  is  jowing  awa  in  th-- 

Hence  Jowing  -M.  sb.  and///,  a. 

'5'6  '  Thai  iill  inaiirii-  of  |.'i- 


JOWL. 

souns..compeir..to  the  said  Presidentis,  at  jowyng  of  the 
common  bell.  1813  SCOTT  V\V/'  Roy  xiv,  Von's  tlie  curfew, 
as  they  ca'  their  jowing-in  bell. 

Jow,  variant  of  JEW,  JHOW. 

Jow(e,  obs.  forms  of  JAW. 

Jowaile,  joweler,  -re,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JEWEL,  etc. 

llJowar,  jawar  (djaua-j).  E.  hid.  Also 
joar,  jooar,  juar.  [Hindi  jawar.]  =next. 

1800  Asiatic  Ar.n.  X,-ff.,  Misc.  Tr.  289/3  In  the  Khereef 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  rice,  also  Jooar  (Helens  Sorghum) 
1884  Health  E.rhit.  C.ital.  p.  xliii,  Samples  of  bajra  and 
jowar.  1886  A.  H.  CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind.  85  Joar  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rainy-season  crops  of  India.  1900 
Bladnu.  .V<7^.  M:iy  640/2,  I  happened  to  be  perched  on  a 
muchan  in  the  middle  of  a  jawar  field. 

II  Jowari,  jawari  (dg,aua-ti).  E.  /«,/.  Also 

jawarri,  jewary,  -arree,  jawaree,  jowaree, 
-r(r)y,  juarree,  juwarree.  [Hindi  jaiuan.] 
Indian  millet,  Sorglmm  inttgare,  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India.  Also  attrib. 

1800  WELLINGTON  in  Gurw.  Dtsp.  (1837)  I.  175  Jowarry,  of 
which  there  is  an  abundance  everywhere.  1801  Ibid.  I.  ^59 
Jowarry  straw  is  the  best  kind  of  forage  for  horses  a'nd 
cattle.  1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem.  I.  194  The  soil  .. 
produces  juarree,  bajeree,  natchee,  and  some  inferior  grains. 
1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  131  A  vast  plain,  which 
..is  clothed  with  a  gigantic  grain,  the  Jawari,  or  Ifo/cits 
sorgnm.  1858  R.  HIMER  in  Mitchell  Mem  K.  ffestit  405 
The  chief  grain  cultivated  in  the  Deccan  is  Jowaree  or  Ihc 
great  millet. 

Jowce,  obs.  form  of  JUICE. 

Jowder :  see  JOWTEH. 

t  Jewel.  Obs.  Also  8  Jewell.  [Origin  un- 
certain :  cf.  F.  joiielle  yoke,  'jonelles  arched,  or 
yoaked  vines;  vines  so  vnderpropped,  or  fashioned 
that  one  may  goe  vnder  the  middle  of  them ' 
(Cotgr.).]  app.  One  of  the  piers  or  supporters  of 
a  wooden  bridge.  (See  recent  explanations  in 
quots.  1788,  1828.) 

1516  in  i2l/i  Kef.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni.  App.  vii.  6  To  the 
. .  bulding  of  new  a  brige  of  xxj  jowelles  adionyng  the  wallis 
of  the  forsaid  Citie  [Carlisle]  standing  over  the  river  of 
Eden.  Ibid.^  Ther  is  bulded  fyve  jowelles  and  oon  land- 
staple  . .  tymber  is  right  skant  to  be  gotten  in  any  parte 
within  xx  myles  of  the  saide  Citie.  1570  LEVINS  Mani'p. 
lowels  of  a  bridge,  columnar.  1745  A'.  Ritiing  Rec.  Y11I. 
252  The  Jewells  or  supporters  of  Whitby  bridge  are  not 
wide  enough  for  the  ship  to  come  through.  1788  W.  MAR- 
SHALL \~orltsh.  II.  Gloss.  |E.  D.  S.),  ytnuei,  the  starling  of  a 
wooden  bridge.  1828  Crin-cti  Dial.,  Jcnue/,  the  space  be- 
Iwixt  the  piers  of  a  bridge. 

Jower  (dgauoj),  v.  ilia/,  and  local  U.S.  Also 
jour,  jowr.  [?  Onomatopoeic.]  intr.  a.  To 
growl ;  to  scold  ;  to  mutter  or  grumble  in  an  under- 
tone, b.  To  use  a  boorish  dialect  with  a  growling 
sound.  Hence  Jowering  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1628  R.  HAYMAN  Quodlibets  it.  37  You  may  our  cursings, 
swearing,  iouring  mend.  1724-42  DE  FOE  Tour  Gt.  jh  it. 
(ed.  3)  1 .  303  As  this  Way  of  boorish  Speech  is  in  Ireland 
called  the  Brogue  upon  the  Tongue,  so  here  'tis  named 
Jouring. .  .The  Difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  Orthography, 
as  in  the  Tone  and  Accent  ;  their  abridging  the  Speech, 
Cham,  for  /  am ;  Chill,  for  /  mil. .  and  ihe  like.  1746 
Exmoor  Scolding  26  (E.  D.S.)  Ya  purling,  tatchy,  stertling, 
Jowering,  prinking,  mincing  Theng.  1821  SCOTT  AV, 
xx,  [She]  answered  his  petition  ..  with  a  volley  of  vitupera- 
tion, couched  in  what  is  there  called  the  joitiring  dialect. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  H''ord-l<k.,  Jour,  obsols.,  to 


in    J  rans.   rtmer.    riulol.  &oc.   50    Jcnver  or  jour,   quite 
common  in  the  South  in  the  sense  of  persistent  quarrelling 
or  scolding.    1888  EI.WORTHV  /F.  Som.  ly'ortf-M.,  Jcnveriiig, 
growling,  grumbling. 
Jowk,  obs.  form  of  JOI:K  v. 
Jowl,  jole  (C'3<>"1>  djanl\  sb.\     Forms:   a.   i 
ceafl,  (Jceafl),  3  cheafl,  chefl,  chsefl,  (?ohouel), 
3-4  chauel,  ohavel,  cheuel,  chevel,  4  ehawl. 
ohaul,  4-5  ehavyl(l,  4-7  chaule,  5  ohawylle,  6 
chall(e,  5-7  ehawle  ;  9  dial,  chole.    0.  6  ioule, 
7  jowle,  joll,  9  jole,  jowl.     [OE.  ceafl  $  ceajt), 
corresp.  to  OS.  *kat)al  (only  in  dat.  pi.  kajliti, i';, 
mod.Flem.  kavel,  Du.  kevel  gum  ;  cf.  MHG.irfel, 
Ger.  dial,  kiefd,  kiffel  =  kicfe,  kiefer  jaw,  chap ; 
a  deriv.  of  an  ablaut  stem  kef-,  kaf-,  whence  also 
ON.   kjaftr  (Sw.    kaft,   Sc.   CHAFT,    q.v.).     The 
OE.    ceafl   regularly   gave    ME.   chard,   whence 
c/ianel,  cliau'l.     The  later  jowle,  jow!,  joul,  joll, 
jole,  is  not  a  regular  development ;  even  with  change 
of  ch   to  7,  chawl  would  have  given   javl.     But 
these  forms  coincide  vuth  they  forms  in  ]" 
and  ;!,  and  they  first  appear  late  in  the  1 6th  c., 
contemporaneously   with    those   of  JOWL  2,   from 
cholle,  chovlf.     From  that  time  onward  the  three 
words  have  run  together  in  form,  although  iu  this 
word  ch  forms  have  come  down  dinlectally  to  the 
present  day. 

The  origin  of  the  j,  first  in  JOWL  sb.  ~\  and  then  in 
JOWLS/-.  1  and  '2,  is  at  present  unaccounted  fur;  chere  is 
no  OF.  or  other  Romanic  word  to  the  influence  of  which  it 
can  plausibly  be  referred.  This,  with  the  obscurity  which 
attaches  to  the  origin  of  JO\\L  i/.-  and  |'>ui.  -v/'.  •',  and  the 
fui  l  I  hat  all  arc  in  recent  use  levelled  under  the  form  jo'i'l, 
makes  the  group  a  very  puzzling  one.] 
1.  A  jawbone,  a  '  chnft '  ;  a  jmv  ;  esp.  the  under 
jaw ;  //.  Jaws. 


JOWL. 

a.     it  looo  Whale  59  in  / 

^efylled  by5.     c  1000  /£LKRIC  Horn.  I.  572  1 1 
rihte  mid  graMi^um  ceaflum  hi  ealle  toteron.     c  120  . 
6507  J'at  deor  to-dede  his  chzfles  [1-1275  vndudi-  hi    c 

' 

alle  ban  cheuele.     i  1220  Bestiary  513  Dis  cci 
chauele*,  lukeS,  Dise  (isses  alle  in  sukeft     it  1300  On 
7510  (Colt.)  pair  chauelis  \Gott.  diaulis  ;  Triu.  chaul, 
in  twa.     1-1380  Wvct.ii-  Serin.  Sel.  Wks,  II.  n 
Mint  have  two  chauelis,    bobe  he  over  and  be  nebu 
bes  moten  eete  Cristis  bodi.    Ibid.  170  pe  over  chaw]      1483 
Cat!,.    An.fl.  60/2  A  Chawylle  (Chavylle;   --H  A  chlfte? 
1489  MARC.   PASIOX  i:i    /'.  /.•//.  HI.  349   My  lord.. had 
qwestyond  John  a  Lowe  of  this  fych  -  .  and"  he-  a- 
the  nedyr  chavyU  therof,  he  had  put  it  in  sew Tie.    1523  Fi  1 1- 
HERB.  Husb.  §  75  The  .ix.  propertyes  of  an  o\e. .  .Thi 
[is]  to  be  wyde  betwene  the  challes.     1601   HOLLANH  Pliny 
o  If  one  take  a  tooth  out  of  one  of  the  chawles  of  a 
dead  horse,  it  will  ease  hisowne  that  akcLb.    1614  MAKKHAM 

^  Husl>.  i.  i.  4  Let  your  hunting  horse  haue  a 
leane  head,  wide  nostrils,  open  chauld,. i  .    1617 

--  Cayal.  i.  28  His  tusks  worne  close  to  his  chaule.  [1861 
E.  WAUGH  Kirtle  Carter's  T.  23  Are  yo  noan  flayed  o' 
throwin'  yo're  choles  off  th'  hinges  ?] 

ff.  1598  SYLVKSIEK  Du  Bartas  u.  i.  iv.  / 
•li"  [Of  a  horse]  a  lean  bare  bonny  face,  Thin  joule,  and 
head.  1658  SIR  T.  I)RO\VXK  Card.  Cyrus  iii,  That  prominent 
jowle  of  the  Spermaceti  whale.  1699  FARQUHAH  /.IT.-I-  ,v 
lioltle  111.  i,  It  has  made  my  Jolls  rhnne  in  my  head.  1808 
J.  BAKLOW  Columb.  I.  73  The  Dragon  dips  bis  "fiery-  foaming 
jole.  1828  SCOTT  Jrttl.  2  Feb.,  My  portrait  is  like,  but  I 
think  too  broad  about  the  jowls.  1892  BESANT  Irory  Gate 
(1893)  268  His  mouth  was  too  large  and  bis  jowl  too  heavy. 
b.  transf.  A  toothed  projection  from  the  front 
of  a  cart,  used  for  reaping  the  ears  of  corn  (an 
ancient  reaping  machine). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vil.  34  A  squared  carre  on  whdis 
too  they  make  ..  His  chaule  aforn,  that  shal  etc  vp  the 
whete,  Is  not  right  high  . .  That  iowe  is  toothed  thicke  as 
the  mesure  Of  eres  wol  not  passe  hem  vpward  bende. 

t  2.  Idle  or  malicious  talk;  —  JAW  W'.1  6.  To 
lead  chawle,  to  give  mouth.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  72  pet  heo  [our  thoughts]  ..  ne  uallen 
aduneward,  &  to  uleoten  Beond  te  world,  ase  de5  muchel 
cheafle.  Ibid.  76  Of  the  workies  madelunge,£of  hire  chelle. 
c  1315  SHOBEHAH  150  That  other  reyson  was  for  the  devel, 
That  he  schal  to  mys-wende  hys  cbevel.  1589  R.  ROIUNSON 
Geld.  Mirr.  (Chetham  Soc.)  346  And  cald  vpon  the  houndes 
that  were  of  choyce,  Who  leade  no  chawle,  the  game  they 
found  so  warme. 

3.  The  cheek,  a  cheek.     ijn  late  use  often  blend- 
ing with  JOWL  sb.'l) 

i668WlLKiNS  Real  Ckar.  u.  vii.  177  Cheek,  Jole.  1711 
STEELE  Spcct.  No.  32  ?  2  If  his  Sides  are  as  compact  as  bis 
Joles,  he  need  not  disguise  himself  to  make  one  of  us.  1713 
—  Guard.  No.  42  F  3  The  merit  of  his  wit  was  fouiniol 
upon  the  shaking  of  a  fat  paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a 
pair  of  rosy  jowls.  1885  J.  L.  ROBERTSON  White  Angel, 
etc.  15  He  has  such  a  good  crop  of  hair  on  his  jowls. 

4.  Here  perhaps  belongs  the  phrase  Cheek  by  jowl, 
in  earlier  usage  cheek  by  cheek  :  see  CHEEK  sb.  5. 

In  this  the  j form  is  known  from  1577,  which  is  somewhat 
earlier  than  it  is  knou-n  in  sense  i  above.  The  i7th  c. 
variants  cheek  by  cholc,  clurwl,  agree  in  form  better  with 
JOWL  so.'  or  3.  But  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  time  the 
phrase  came  into  use,  all  three  shs.  were  already  felt  as  one. 
The  following  examples  supplement  those  under  CHEEK. 

1577  HANMI:K  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  vm.  xxv.  165  Cheeke  by 
iole  with  the  Emperour.  1589  Hay  any  work  (1880)  46  That 
maidenly  Doctor,  (who  sits  cheek  by  ioll  with  you).  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  338  Follow?  Nay,  He  goe  with  thee 
cheeke  by  iowle.  1660  S.  FISHER  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks. 
(1679^  336  Howbeit  they  may.  .set  up  their  meer  Transcrip- 
tions, so  as  to  make  them  sit  cheek  by  chole  with  the  lirst 
Hand-writings.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  172  There  to  find 
Father  Nitard  cheek  to  jowl  with  me.  1818  SCOTT  7i',V> 
Roy  xiv,  In  puir  auld  Scotland's  Parliament  they  a'  sale 
thegither,  cheek  by  choul.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  hk. 
II.  146  The  dragon  and  the  grass-hopper  actually  lie,  cheek 
by  jole.  1880  BROWNING  Dram.  Idyls  u.  Doctor —  159  Old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor — crowd  cheek  by  jowl. 

5.  Comb.,  as  t  ohawle-bone,  a  jawbone. 
1430-40  LVDG.  Bochas  I.  xix.  (MS.  Bodl.)  78/2  Off  an  Asse 

cauhte  a  chaule  bon,  And  a  thousand  he  slouh  off  hem  anon. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  70/2  Chavylbone,  or  chawlbone,  man- 
dibula.  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  86  Hetwene  his  chall  bones. 

Jowl,  jole  (djo11!,  d.^aul),  j/'.2  Forms:  re. 
4-5  cholle,  choll,  chol,  7  chowle.  /3.  6  ioule, 
7  iowle,  jowle,  9  jole,  7- jowl.  [ME.  cholle,  choll, 
chol,  coincides  in  sense  with  OE.  ceolur,  CHOLLKU, 
a  deriv.  of  same  stem  as  OE.  ceolu,  ceolc,  MK. 
cheole,  CHEL  throat  (cf.  OLG.  kela,  OIIG.  chela, 
Du.  keel,  Ger.  kehle  throat).  But  the  etymological 
relation  of  ME.  cholle  to  these  words  is  difficult  to 
determine ;  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  to 
refer  it  to  any  OE.  type.  The  lythc.  chowle 
was  a  regular  development  of  ME.  cholle :  cf. 
bowle,  BOWL  si.1  from  ME.  Mle;  but  they'  forms, 
which,  as  in  JOWL  sl>.1,  appear  late  in  the  i6th  c., 
are  not  accounted  for.  See  prec.,  and  next.] 

The  external  throat  or  neck  when  fat  or  pro- 
minent ;  the  pendulous  flesh  extending  from  the 
chops  to  the  throat  of  a  fat  person,  forming  a 
'  double '  chin  ;  the  dewlap  of  cattle  ;  the  crop 
or  the  wattle  of  a  bird,  etc. ;  ^CHOLLEH. 

a.  £1320  Sir  A'iKi-s  (M.S.  A.)  2665  par  |>e  di.i 
ariue..Ei5te  toskts  at  is  moub  stod  out,  pe  leste  was  seuen- 
h  about,  pe  her,  be  cholle  vnder  be  chin.  Ibid. 
2879  A  bitte  hem  so  on  be  cholle,  And  karf  ato  |>e  brote 
bolfc.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crfi/c  2^4  His  chyu  with  a  chol  lollede 
As  greet  as  a  gos  eye  crowrn  all  .  .f  srece.  1646  SlR^T. 
BIIOWNE  Pscidl.  Ep.  v.  i.  234  The  chowle  or  crop  adhering 


(ill 

unto  Ihe  lower  side  of  the  bill,  a>.<!  u  d. 
throat. 

i  K\<    'M: 
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SON  I  mi.  Field  Starts  25  Jungle  fowl  .  .  the  ,  ..tks  arc  of  a 

black   red   with 

CUvtlaaa 

"i  a  fat  -,.  down  from  th. 

were,  par; 

Dis.  Ml.  vi.  786  The  pendu;< 
Jowl,  jole  i .d.'/'ul,  dgaul),  sl>3     Forms  :  a.  4-5 

choice,  s  choule.     0.  5-6  iolle,  j  iol,  6  -  iole, 

7Jolle,  joule,  (geoule  .  J-S  joll,  joul,  joal,  7-9 
jole,  jowl.  [The  forms  agree  gnuTally  with  those 
of  JOWL  sti.'~;  but  they  forms  appear  here  much 
earlier,  and  the  c/t  forms  disappear  before  1500; 
:ise  .',  the  ch  forms  arc  not  evidenced  at  all. 
For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  complete 
distinction  of  sense,  this  is  bt  i,ionallyas 

a  distinct  word  ;  but  its  origin  remains  unknown. 

'Ihe  chronology  of  the  forms  of  this  word,  and  oT  JOWL  .i.V 
and  ',  i  it  \vas  in  tl,is  um-d  that  they'  forms 

originated,  and  that  hence  they  passed  in  the  i6th  t.  I 
two  others  in  whii  h  .d,  so  as  to  le\'tl  all  ' 

under  the  form  jo-.ul,  jole.     Hut  i  .either 

jetll  or  cholle  in  the  sense  •  head  '  has  been  found.] 

tl-  The  head  of  a  man  or  beast.     (In  quot.  1562 
applied  app.  to  the  head  or  top  of  an  engine  of  v. 
Obs.  or  'i  dial. 

a.  a  1400  Miiun-  Poems  fr.  Vernon  AIS.  501/314  So  harde 
raced  he  bat  Rolle,  pat  he  chopped  his  Cholle  Ajeyn  |>e 
Marbel-ston  [cf.  AUUELAY  77  So  hard  Rofyn  rogud  his  roll, 
That  he  stnot  with  his  choule  A;ayns  the  marbystone], 
c  1400  )'u>a;'tie  <y  Gaw.  1904  Sunder  strake  be  the  throte 
boll^That  fra  the  body  went  the  choll,  By  the  liotm  tail  the 
hevid  hang  yit,  For  tharby  had  he  tane  his  bit. 

P.     CI440  Promp.   Para.   264/2   Iol,   or  heed   iA',   .S',  /'. 
iolle),  cafiit.     1562  PHAER  sEncid  ix.  Eeijb,  Wher  their 
engine  ioynes  his  iolle,  A  huge  vnweldie  weight  y°  troians 
rumbling  did  doun  rolle.     1783  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar    / 
Odes  v.  iv,  Su  Dennis,  when  his  jo\\  1  was  uken  off,  Hugg'd 
it,  and  Iciss'd  it.     1793  —  Pindariana  \Vks.  1812  I\. 
Leeds  and  Hawkestmry  join'd  their  jowls  together.    1825 
BROCKKTT,  Jwl,  the  head. 

2.  spec.  The  head  of  a  fish ;  hence  (as  a  cut  or 
dish),  the  head  and  shoulders  of  certain  fish,  as  the 
salmon,  sturgeon,  and  ling. 

c  1430  Two  C0i>ke>y-l>k*.  61  Jollys  of  Samoun.  c  1460  J. 
RUSSELL  Bk,  Nurture  622  The  Iolle  of  be  salt  sturgeoun 
tbyn  take  hede  ye  slytt.  1530  PALSGK.  =;5,'i  Iolle  of  a 
fysshe,  test?.  1607  PIEAUM.  &  FL.  Woman-Hater  i.  ii,  For 
the  Captain  of  the  Guards  Table,  three  chines  of  Ueef, 
and  two  joals  of  Sturgeon,  c  1645  HOWEI.L  Lt-tt.  \.  v.  xvi, 
Two  geoules  of  sturgeon.  1659-60  PEPVS  Diary  20  Jan., 
Went.. to  the  Swan  in  Fish  Streete  ..  where  we  were  very 
merry  at  our  Jole  of  Ling.  1719  S.  SEWALI.  Diary  25  Mai . 
(1882)  III.  216,  I  present  his  Excellency  with  a  Joll  of  the 
Salmon.  1732  Pol'E  Ep.  Cobham  241  Mercy  on  my  Soul  ! 
Is  there  no  hope?  Alas! — then  bring  the  Jowl.  1747 
MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  ix.  89  To  dress  a  jole  of  pickled 
salmon.  1853  SOVER  Pantropti.  225  The  jole  and  belly 
were  thought  the  most  delicate  parts.  1859  THACKERAY 
Virgin,  ix,  1  have  kept  for  your  Excellency  the  jowl  of  this 
salmon. 

Jowl,  joll  (dgJ"l),  i/>.4  Now  dial.  Also  6 
iole.  [f.  JOWL,  JOLL  v.1] 

1.  A  bump ;  a  blow,  esp.  on  the  head  ;  a  knock, 
a  stroke. 

c  1520  MORE  Atcry  C-Vi/V  259  The  \venche  behinde  lent  him 
. .  Many  a  iole  about  the  nole  with  a  great  battill  dore.  1877 
N.  II'.  Line.  Gloss.,  7am/,  a  jolt,  a  knock.  1883  G.  C. 
Dun.s  Norfolk  Broads  xix.  (1884)  143  The  wherryinen 
seize  the  opportunity,  .to  plunge  the  spears  into  the  mud, 
and  so  get  a  good  many  eels.  The  strokes  of  the  spear  are 
called  'jowles'. 

2.  A  knock  on  the  wall  of  a  coal-pit,  given  as  a 
signal,  or  to  ascertain  its  thickness:  cf.  JOWL  z/.1 4. 

1851  GREENWLLL  Coal-traiit'  '1  \-riu*  X't'tliititib.  <y  Durh. 
32  Jowl,  a  sort  of '  tattoo  ',  beaten  alternately  upon  the  face 
of  two  places  or  drifts  near  holing,  or  intended  to  hole  into 
each  other,  by  a  person  in  each  place,  for  the  purpose  ol 
ascertaining,  by  the  sound,  their  relative  pi 

3.  //.  Jowls,  a  game  resembling  hockey. 

1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss,  s.  v.  ^oit-'l.  The  game  o( 
'Jowls1,  .appears  to  have  no  more  aim  in  it  than  that  of 
sending  the  projectile  from  place  to  place  by  way  of  bodily 
exercise. 

4.  A  single  stroke  of  a  bell ;  the  tolling,  knell, 
or  clang  of  a  bell :  cf.  Jow  sb.  2.     Chiefly  dial. 

1822  SCOT!  Nigel  x,  The  dinner-bell  is  going  to  sound  — 
hark,  it  is  clearing  its  rusty  throat  with  a  preliminary  jowl. 
1883  THOMSON  Lcddy  May  4  (E.  D.  D.)  The  deid-bell  rings 
wi'  solemn  jowl. 

Jowl,  joll  (d=;<?i'l),  z>.l  Now  dial.  Forms : 
5  eholle ;  6  iolle,  geolle,  7  joule,  jowle,  5-  joll, 
8-  jowl,  ((j  joul,  jole).  [perh.  f.  JOWL  rf.a,  tin- 
notion  being  app.  to  knock  a  head  or  ball ;  cf.  also 
note  to  JOLT  v .  Sense  5  may  be  of  distinct  origin.] 

1.  traits.   To  strike  (a  ball)  with  a  stick. 

i  1430  /'//<•>.  /,i/.l/.!«/MrrV  n-.  ix.  (1869)  181  A  crooked 
slaf  me  hkketh  fir  to  cholle  with,  and  a  bat  to  pleye  me 
with.  1855  K",  10  strike 

from  the  ^ruund  \\iih  ..  ,'.  boy's  bat,  a  piece  of 

wood  or  a  ball,  to  a  distance. 

2.  To  bump;  to  strike,  knock,  or  push  ;  csp.,  to 
dash  i  the  head,  etc.)  against  something. 

<  1470  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  276  There  was  jolh 
vng  for  Ihe  sovereynte.     1519  Hoi 
:  my  heed  ageyrat  the  wwe.     1530  I'ALSGR.  593/1, 


JOWTER. 

te  lore 

'55*  j    H  a'flic  the  Bap 

1  59  They 

i .      i6o«  —  Ham.  x 
. .  how  t).  ; 

Aristfph 

IOOGOOII 
i       1865 

f.eetfi  .\!,n.  7  Mar.,  She  .d-,.  ' 
bed  post. 

t4   inl>  ,,r  bump  against  something. 

1770  A  KM  si  ROM,  /m;.',i.' ..,....,  :-:-,  N 
1  seem  to  jo«  I 

4.  ti.ui-.    I',,  .stake  (the  wall  of  a  coal-pit)  as  a 
signal  or  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

1825  UROCKLI  i,  "Jmal,  lo  knock,  or  rather  to  giv,- 
by  knocking.    i86»  7Y.»w  21  Jan.,  The  ,-d  ;n 

the   pitj   IK:-  '  jowlmg  '   sii.te   i   o'clock 

yesterday  afternoon. 

5.  intr.veA.trmu.  To  toll,  knell,  or  ring  slowly, 
as  a  bell ;    =  Jow  t\  i.     (hit-fly  dial. 

1871);.  I'm,,,  K  Mai  cl  Heron  II.  130  Candles  were  lighted 
and  bells  were  jowled.  1888  I  )o  1 1  it  Kamtlu  88  (E.  D  D  ) 
It  [the  bell]  kept  on  jowlin. 

Jowl,  i1.-'  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5  6  ioll.  -  Jole, 
jaul,  jawl.  [Origin  obscure.]  iiilr.  To  talk 
noisily  or  angrily.  Hence  Jowling  rbl.  sb. 

[1:1440  Ycrk  Mv\t.  \xx.   235  O,  what  javellis  are  ye  J>at 
jappis  with  gollyng  \read  jollyng].]     .'<i  1550  Image  Ifxr. 
iv.  580  Thus  the  people  seync.  With  words  Irue  and  ptayne 
How  they  iest  and  loll.      1606  Wily  lief  mini  in  Hawkins 
Eng.  Drama  III.   3:7  Well,   Ml   not  slay  with   her 
quotha?     To  be  yauld  and  jaul'd  at.     //;'</.    ,42   Her  father 
o'  th'  other  side,  he  yoles  at  her  and  jolcs  at  her.     1632  I .  L 
It  \nnens  Ri^Jits  180  1  he  poore  woman  can  haue  no  quiet 
her  husband  keepes  such  a  iawling.     [In  mod.  s.  w.  dialect 
see  Eng.  Dial.  l>i.t.\ 

t  Jowl,  v.'J  nonfe-tvd.  [f.  JOWL  rf.l]  trait. 
To  place  '  cheek  by  jowl '. 

1654  GAVTON  Pleas.  Notes  111.  i.  66  Sancho  was  cheek  by 
jowle  at  dinner,  and  now  he  is  jowl'd  with  him  after  dinner. 

Jowled  (dj*W),  ,i.     [f.  J..WL  rf.i  -i- 

Having  jowls  or  jaws  (of  a  specified  kind). 

1861  UlCKtNs  Gt.  Expect.  III.  65  Drummle  glanced  at 
me,  with  an  insolent  triumph  on  his  ^reat-jowlcd  face.  1897 
R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  248  The  crowd  about  the 
town-hall  doors — blue-jowled  Portuguese. 

Jowler  (dgiTu-lai,  djQU'lai).  Obs.  exc.  dia,. 
[t.  as  prec.  +  -KK  1.]  A  heav^-jawed  dog.  Used 
also  as  quasi-proper  name  for  a  dog  of  this  kind. 

1679  MULGRAVE  Ess.  Satire  100  Jowler  hips  him  slill 
Through  hedges,  ditches.  1710  D'U'RFLY  Pills  II.  331  . 
deep  mouth'd  Jowlers  too,  and  Rocks.  1721  BAILLV,  JmuUr 
a  Dog's  Name.  1755  JOHNSON,  Jir.c.'er,  the  name  of  a  hunt- 
ing dog  or  beagle.  1826  J.  Wn  s.5N  .\',Y.'.  A ml-r.  \\  ks.  1855 
I.  138  When  the  jowlers  tear  him  to  pieces,  he  shows  fccht, 
and  gangs  affw'ith  a  snarl. 

Jowlop,  Jowlopped  :  see  JoLL'.p,  IULLOPED. 

t  Jowl-piece.    Arch.     Ofis.     Also  "6    ioull-. 

iooll-.    [f.  JUWL  sb.  (it  is  doubtful  which)  +  Pirn.] 

=  JOWPY. 

1533  Hampton  Court  Aa.,  To  J.  H.  painter  . .  for  lay-ing 
of  the  ioull-pecys  rownde  abowght  the  haul!  with  green 
merbyll  in  oyle  . .  to  R.  S.  moulder  of  Antykeworke,  for  a 
trayle  of  antyk  sett  in  the  great  louli-pcce  . .  for  a  creste 
goyng  uppon  the  hedde  of  Ihe  sayd  iooll  pece. 

Jowly  (djji-li),  a.  [(.  JOWL  j/'.l-r-v.]  Having 
large  or  prominent  jowls. 

a  1873  LYTTON  Ken.  Chillingly  I.  viii.  The  face  of  the  rural 
man  is  co*se-grained  and  perhaps  jowly.      1896  C/:<> 
Jrnl.  XIII.  585/1  A  coarse,  opcii-rLiLL-d,  j.Avl)- man. 

Jowpoun,  obs.  form  of  Jt'PON. 

t  Jowpy,  jopy.  Arch.  Obs.  Forms:  4iowpe, 
5  iowpye,  iopee.  iope,  ioppe,  ioppy,  ;  6  iopy. 
[A  word  recorded  from  Cambridge  ami  East  An- 
glia;  app.  orig.  jo-d'-fece,  f.  jou>  earlier  form  of 
JAW  rf.i :  cf.  the  later  jaw-piece  s.v.  JAW  ji.i  ;, 
and  JOWL-PIKCE.]  A  cornice  extending  between 
the  principals  of  a  Gothic  roof,  and  usually  slip- 
porting  the  fePt  of  the  secondary  prin 

1374111  Wi:h  ,-fi&86lI.  238  Wyudi. 

siichlates  Asthelers  (  era.    1413-14 

Ibid.  II.  441  Item  pro  cariafiio  vnius  trahis  cum  j  iopy  \V 
1432-3  //W.  446  Pro  vj  joppyes  urecii  jpppe  xij '.  1438 
in  J.  Gage  Siijflvlk  nSj8)  i  ; 


ceapals  a  purloyne  a   iope   and    i  1448-9 

Willis  S:  CaA-tambridft  (18861  II.  10  The  w.i 
the  seid  hall  shalbe.  .vij  inches  of  Th 
bem  tobem.     1452  //, 

brede  with  a  Batylment  .-•.. .  Item 

atte  euery  end  ui"  t!u  e   shalbe 

-ha!  rest 
vpon  the  crosRe  dormauntes  .  '  ioppijs.     1504 

o  Suffolk  150  Item,  paid  to  ' 
-ind  the  jopys  in  thr  1 
Jows(e,  obs.  forms  ol  I 

Jowser  I'd.'/iu1/ '  .'ne who 

uses  the  divining  ro  1.     So  Jowalng,  t  josing. 

1797  lir  'he  help 

of  the  divining-rod  vulj  f.    1839111  > 

•'•  locally 
i'.'. 

L.jiintr\     the    op.  ! 
called  Jinusing,  and  the  operator  a  'j 

Jowt 

Jowter  'i.-;  'iu'tJi).  dial.  Also  jowder, 
-ler,  chowter,  chowder;  fem.'i 

jowster,  jouster.  A  lish-hawker  ^Cornwall, 


JOY. 

Devonsh.;.      Akn,    A   hawker   or  pedlar  of  any 

kiud. 
1550  in  Sti  .  •••   t;.  -i    II.  App,QQ.  i4a(Corn- 

waHriieiii,  when   the  fisher  or  i  :y  hsh  to  the 

market,  that  then  they  sel  the  j>aiiie  at  raMonable  ; 
,60,"!  i  b,  When  plenty  of  fish  is  vented 

tothe  fiih-driver>,  whom  we  call  Jowterx  1630  in  Weslcote 
Devon  (1845)  37^  Fishing  is  a  very  commodious  employ- 
ment .  .  where  they  take  sufficient  -  -  and  send  by  divers 
called  Jouiers,  into  the  inland  countries.  1808  Monthly 
Mat;.  II.  545  Chowter.  1848  C.  A.  JOHNS  IVtek  at  / 
47  '\\\e  jou-sters,  or  hawkers  are  miles  away.  1857  KINS- 
LEY Two  }'.  Ago  .\iv,  Mr.  Treluddra,  principal  'jowder', 
i.e,  fisli-  salesman,  of  Aberalva.  1863  C.  A.  JOHNS  f/iwt,' 
ll'alks  187  The  majority  [of  the  Lol.stei>]  being  purchased 
at  a  set  rate  by  the  jowden',  fish  salesmen.  1880  II'. 
Cornwall  Gloss.  t  Ckowter,  a  female  fish-vendor.  More 
commonly  joustcr.  Generally,  those  who  go  about  the 
country  in  carts.  1888  ELWOHTHY  W.  Sow.  l\'ord~bk., 
yowdertjou'lfr,  a  hawker,  pedlar. 

Joy  (d^oi),  sb.  Forms:  3-6  ioie,  ioi,  3-7 
ioye,  ioy,  (3  10130,  4  io;e,  ioy;e,  yoi,  yoe, 
goye?  5  yoye,  yoy  ,  7  joye,  7-  joy.  [ME.  a. 
OF.  joie,  Joye  joy,  jewel,  F".  joie  (=*Pr.  joict,  Sp. 
joya,  Pg.  joia  jewel,  It.  gioja  joy,  jewel)  :—  pop.L. 
*gattdia  fern,  for  J,.  gaudia,  pi.  of  g  auditim  joy; 
cf.  Pr.  /<?/:—  L.  gaudium^ 

1.  A  vivid  emotion  of  pleasure  arising  from  a 
sense  of  well-being  or  satisfaction  ;  the  feeling  or 
state  of  being  highly  pleased  or  delighted  ;  exulta- 
tion of  spirit  ;  gladness,  delight. 

a  1225  After,  A'.  218  Auh  efter  be  spreoue,  on  ende,  — 
beonne  is  be  muchele  ioie.  a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn. 
213  Al  mi  woa  on  eorSe  schal  turnen  me  to  ioie.  1340 
Ayenb.  226  More  wes  tocne  of  wepinge  and  of  zor^e  banne 
of  go>-e  and  of  ydele  blisse.  Ibid.  75  Ioye  wyboute  ende. 
c  1440  York  Myst.  xxx.  387  JH  joie  is  in  japes.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  cxxvi.  5  They  that  sowe  in  teeres,  shal  reape  in 
ioye.  1611  UIBLI;  Job  xxxviii.  7  When  the  morning  star  res 
.-ang  together,  and  all  the  sonnes  of  God  shouted  for  ioy. 
1651  HP.  HALL  Solil.  27  There  is  little  difference  betwixt 
joy  and  happiness.  1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison  IV.  iv.  39, 
I  have  joy  in  the  joy  of  all  these  good  people.  1785  BOSWELL 
Tour  //(•/"'.  30  Oct.,  Joseph,  .reported  that  the  earl  'jumped 
for  joy*.  i8oa  WORDSW.  Kesot.  Indep.  vii,  I  thought  ..  Of 
him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy  Following  his  plough, 
along  the  mountain-side.  1820  KEATS  Ode  Melancholy  iii, 

oy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips  Bidding  adieu.     1867 

EAN  INGELOW  Dominion  29  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be 
glad—  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

b.  with  a  and  pi.  :  an  instance  or  kind  of  this. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  23366  Ne  hert  mai  think  baa  ioies  sere, 
pat  icsu  crist  has  dight  til  his.  c  1450  Or1-  Myst.  261  There 
joye  of  alle  joyis  tothe  is  sewre  !  <  1620  DONNE  Sertii.  (ed. 
Alford)  IV.  272  This  third  loy.  .is  not  a  collateral  Ioy.  -but 
it  is  a  fundamental  Ioy,  a  radical  Ioy.  1697  DKVDEN  I'irg. 
Georg.  iv.  749  Averse  from  Venus,  and  from  nuptial  Joys. 
1855  TENNYSON  Ma«d.\.  v.  3  A  joy  in  which  I  cannot  re- 
joice, A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

C.  The  expression  of  glad  feeling  ;  outward  re- 
joicing; mirth;  f  jubilant  festivity. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3014  Isaac  wel  es  for  to  sai  A  man  bat 
takena  ioy  and  plai.  c  1400  MAUNDKV.  (1839)  xxviii.  286 
Whan  thei  dyen,  thei  maken  gret  feste  and  gret  ioye  and 
reuell.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxxvi.  2  Then  shall  pure  mouth 
be  fylled  with  laughter,  and  cure  tonge  with  ioye.  1552 
HULOET,  Ioye  made  for  victorie,  as  bonefyres  wyth  ban- 
kettes,  epinicium.  1611  BIBLE  Isa.  Iii.  9  Breake  foorth  into 


J 
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joie}.  Obs. 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xlcfujlay's  Voy.  iv.  xxv.  141  The 
lively  drafts  . .  of  a  may  den  of  ioy  or  a  common  woman. 

fe.  dlipt.  An  expression  of  sympathetic  joy,  a 
congratulation.    Cf.  phr.  to  give  one  (the)  joy.  Obs. 

1656  FINETT  /''or,  Amb'iss.  ii  In  conclusion,  a  joy  pro- 
nounced by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  seconded  with  con- 
gratulation of  the  Lords  there  present. 

f.  Used  interject iona/fy,  as  an  expression  of  joy. 

1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  xv.  (1840)  266  Friday,  .in  a  kind  of 
surprise  falls  a -jumping  and  dancing.. 'O  joy!'  says  he. 
1803-6  WORDSW.  Intimations  ix,  O  joy !  that  in  our 
embers  Is  something  that  doth  live.  1817  MOORE  Lall<i  A'., 
Par.  .y  Peri,  Joy,  joy  for  ever  !  my  task  is  done,  The  gates 
are  passed,  and  heaven  is  won. 

2.  A  pleasurable  state  or  condition  ;  a  state  of 
happiness  or  felicity;  esp.  the  perfect  bliss  or  beati- 
tude of  heaven  ;  hence,  the  place  of  bliss,  paradise, 
heaven  ;   —  BLISS  2  c,  GLOKY  7.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1275  Passion  Our  Lord  586  in  I?.  E.  Misc.  54  per  is  my 
vader  and  eke  heore,  and  ioye  euer  ilyche.  1207  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  535  per  abbej»  kinges  &  mani  obere  one  ibe  in  ioie. 
c  1320  Cast.  Loi'e  1519  pat  he  wone  wi)?  vs  wib-Inne,  And 
aftur  bis  lyf  to  Ioye  wende.  1-1400  MAUNDI-.V.  (Roxb.) 
xxxi.  141  pal  go  to  be  ioy  of  Paradys  [//  i-ait  en  fiaradis}. 
1421  tr.  Sttreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  150  Therfor  Sholde  a. 
mat]  lytill  cowete..the  honnoure,  the  yoy,  or  the  gladnysse 
of  this  worlde.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  Morn.  Prayer,  So 
that  at  the  last  we  may  come  to  hys  eternall  ioye.  c  1646 
MILTON  Sonn.  Mrs.  Thomson,  Thy  works,  and  alms..  Fol- 
lowed thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever.  [1870  J.  ELLERTON 
Hymn,  '  ll'.'u-u  the  day  of  toil  is  done'  iv,  Bring  us,  where 
all  tears  are  dried,  Joy  for  evermore.] 

3.  A  source  or  object  of  joy ;  that  which  causes 
joy,  or  in  which  delight  is  taken  ;  a  delight. 

Mary  \R,  C.  '.  i.s  of  joy  to  the 

mother  of  Jesus   Christ.     The  mediaeval  church  n  < 
five;  lists  differ  ;  an  early  i4th  c.  p-  cm  (WiiaM  /  ; 
(18441  95)  ^as  thc  Annuii'. i-iti-m,  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Resur- 
rection, and   her  A-  innptimi ;    later   R.  C.  writer,  make 
seven,  adding  as  second  and  fifth,  the  Visitation  and  Finding 
in  the  Temple.  :m<l  TunUin-  the  seventh  the  . \scensiuii. 
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c  1175  Lme  Ron  In  O.  E.  Misc.  97  U'^  sihte  is  al  ioye 
md  glco,  he  is  day  wyt-utc  nylue.  1383  WVCLIF  /Vi.Y.  iv.  i 
My  Brithcren  nioost  dcreworthe  . .  my  ioye  Bud  my  crowne. 


ioyc  of  the  whole  earth.  1611  linu.t  /sa.  xxxii.  14  Th 
furls  and  I')\«.T»  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild 
tun  of  H..<ks.  1818  KLAIS  Etulym.  I.  i  A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  1876  Oum.t  Winter  City 
vi.  151  You  tan  see  no  horizon  from  it  ;  that  alone  is  the  joy 
of  the  moor-land. 

„  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  89  Al  thourh  that  levedy  Kent 
and  smal,  heried  by  h>r  juies  fyve.  Ibid.  96  The  thrlddc 
joie  of  that  levedy  That  men  clepeth  the  Epyphany.  1463 
fSurv  U'ltls  17  Oure  ladyes  fyve  joyes.  1674  BlEVINT 
.Saul  at  Kniior  281  They  allow  but  40  daies  Pardon  for  saying 
seven  I'atc>-s  ami  Arcs  to  the  honor  of  the  seven  Joies. 

b.  Used  (csp.  dial.}  as  a  term  of  endearment  for 
a  sweetheart,  child,  etc.  ;  a  darling:  cf.  Jo  t. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mi,fs.  .V.  IV.  i.  4  While  I  ..  kisse.thy  faire 
large  eares,  my  gentle  ioy.  1606  —  A^nt.  <V  CL  \.  v.  58  His 
remembrance  lay  In  Egypt  with  his  ioy.  1789  ULAKK 
St'HfS  Inni'f.,  Infant  Jay  7  Pretty  joy  !  Sweet  joy  but  two 
days  old.  1875  B.  L.  FARJCON  Lin>is  I'ict.  xxv,  She 
instructed  her  eldest  joy  how  to  behave-.  1876  ll'hitby  Gloss. 
s.v.,  '  My  bonny  joy  !  '  my  pretty  dear. 

f4.  The  quality  which  causes  joy;  quality  or 
faculty  of  delighting  ;  =  DELIGHT  sb.  3.  06s.  rare. 

a  1400  Pistilt  of  Susan  4  1  J>us  f'is  dredful  demers  on  dayes 
bider  drewe,  Al  for  gentrise  and  loye  of  bat  lewesse.  1483 
Catli.  Angl.  197/2  lQy,..aiiicnitas. 

f5.  Joyful  adoring  praise  and  thanksgiving; 
=  GLORY  4.  Rendering  L.  gloria  (Gr.  8o£a),  esp. 
in  the  doxologies.  Obs. 

When  OE.  utultjor,  early  ME.  iviiUlcr,  became  obs.,  and 
L.  gloria,  OF.  gfariCjgtoire,  was  not  yet  adopted,  Eng.  had 
no  word  distinctly  representing  L.  gloria.  Hence  Mut  and 
ji>y  were  used  naturally  at  first  of  the  glory  of  heaven  (see 
sense  2  above,  BLISS  2  c,  GLORY  4),  and  extended  to  this 
sense  in  which  gloria,  gloire  represent  Gr.  Sofa  :  cf.  BLISS  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11260  On  hei  be  ioi,  and  pes  on  lagh. 
c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  v.  pr.  vL  139  (Camb.  MS.)  J>e  luge 
bat  seeb  and  demeb  alle  binges.  (To  whom  be  goye  and 
worship*  bi  Infynyt  tymes  Amen.)  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  289  Gloria  fatri  etc.  pat  is,  loye  to  be  Fadir. 
a  1400  Pryntcr  (1891)  17  loyje  be  to  the  fadir,  and  to  the 
sone,  and  to  the  holy  goost.  1483  Cat/i.  Angl.  197/2  Ioy, 
a.ioria.  .doxa,  doxiila. 

f6.  A  jewel.     (F.>/>,  Godef.)   Obs. 

1599  PKLTON  Jfiscrit-s  Manitlia  n,  Here  my  sweete  MLs- 
tresse,  take  this  Pearle-ioye  Set  it  in  the  ring  that  hangeth 
at  mine  eare.  1611  FLORIO,  Gioia,  a  ioy,  a  gemme,  a  iewell. 
fb-  In  E.  Indian  use  from  Pg.joia.   Obs. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Chrofi.  17/1  Shaik  Ishmail  was 
convicted  of  breaking  into  the  house  of  Pittamber  Narrain, 
and  stealing  from  thence  a  variety  of  gold  and  silver  joys. 
1809  MARIA  GRAHAM  Jrnl.  Resia.  /*m«(x8x3)  3  To  murder 
these  helpless  creatures  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments  or 
Joys.  1824  Sk.  huiia  (ed.  2)  78  Groups  of  dancing-girls, 
covered  with  joys. 

7.  AstroL  Joys  of  the  Planets  :  see  quots. 

[a  1400-50  Alexander  704  And  how  be  mode  Marcure 
inakis  sa  mekill  ioy.]  1658  PHILLIPS,  Joyes  of  the  Planets, 
are  when  they  are  in  those  houses  where  they  are  most 
powerful  and  strong,  as  Saturn  joyeth  in  Scorpio.  1706 
PHILLIPS,  Joys  of  t  lie  Planets  ..  are  certain  Dignities  that 
befall  them,  cither  by  being  in  the  place  of  a  Planet  of  like 
hen  they 


Quality  or  Condition,  or  wh 


ey  are  in  a  House  of  the 


Figure  agreeable  to  their  own  Nature.  1819  JAS.  WILSON 
Compl.  Diet.  Astral.  t  Joys  of  (he  Planets  .  .  Every  planet, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  is  In  his  joy  when  another  is  dig- 
nified in  any  of  his  dignities.  .  .They  are  also  said  in  modern 
astrology  to  have  their  joys  in  certain  houses  according  to 
their  nature,  whether  good  or  evil,  thus  I?  joys  in  the  12", 
Ii  in  the  nth. 

f  8.  Isolated  obsolete  uses.     a.  A  stage-play. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  264/1  Ioy,  or  pley  bat  begynnythe 
wythe  sorow,  and  endythe  wythe  gladnes,  comeata.     Ioy, 
or  pley  bat  begynnythe  wythe  gladnesse,  and  endythe  wythe 
sorow,  tragcdia. 
b.  (See  qttot.) 

1600  DVMMOK  Irelaiul  (1843)  9  Jove  '-s  wnen  their  idle 
men  require  meat  and  drinke  out  of  meale  tymes  .  .  it  is  as 
much  to  say  as  a  benevolence. 

0.  In  various  phrases  : 

ta.  To  have  joy  of^  to  be  highly  pleased  or  delighted 
with,  t  b.  To  make  joy  i  to  rejoice.  With  indirect  obj., 
To  give  a  glad  welcome.  to.  To  take  joy,  to  take  plea- 
sure,  be  glad,  rejoice.  d.  Toivis/t  (arch,  give]  otic  ft  the} 
joy  of,  to  express  sympathetic  .joy  or  give  one's  good  wishes 
to  a  person  on  a  happy  occasion  ;  to  congratulate.  Often 
ironical.  Cf.  JOY  v.  5  b.  e.  God  give  you  joy,  Joy  go 
with  you,,  etc.,  ejaculations  expressive  of  good  wishes. 

a.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  253  Al  be  kun  bat  him  i^ei} 
adde  of  him  ioye  inou.  c  1386  CHATCF.R  Mclib.  P?68  They 
were  *>o  .  .  rauys-^hcd  and  hadden  so  greet  ioye  of  hire,  that 
wonder  was  to  telle.  £1450  Alcrlin  184  Whan  Gawein 
vndirstode  the  speche  of  his  brother,  he  hadde  of  hym 
hertely  ioye,  and  nioche  he  hym  preysed.  1586  A.  DAY 
E-ng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  60,  I  trust  you  shall  have  joy  of 
•.\\\\.  .  I  doubt  not  but  so  to  behave  my  selfe,  that  I  shall 
well  deserve  this  good  liking..  of  my  master.  b.  ("1300 
Ilavt'lok  1209  Hise  children  ..  maden  ioie  swibe  mikel. 
c  1320  Cast.  Lwc  1771  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vtrnon  MS., 
The  apostlys  and  the  martiris,  The  confessors  and  the  vir- 
ginis,  Alle  wolle  him  ioy  makyn.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg. 
79/1  Thcnnc  ranne  the  OQgge  .  .  and  cam  home  as  a  inessager 


essage 


79/1  Thcnnc  ranne  the  OQgge  .  .  and  cam  ho 

fawnyng  and  makyng  ioye  with  hys  tail.     1590 

J-'.  O.  i.  iii.  32  Such  ioy  made  Vna  when  her  knight  she 

found.        c.    1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i  m  not  I 

your  Rosalind  ?   (  *rl.   I  take  some  ioy  to  say  you  are.     161  1 

—  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  80  Such  As.  .it  should  take  ioy  To 

in  your  annes,         d,     1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  \\.  \.  200,  I 

wish   him  ioy  of  her.     1631  T.  ADAMS  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men 

(Camden)  147,  I  wish  you  much  joy  in  the  execution  of  lhat 

hopefull  employment.      1638  W.  MotsiAGU  in  Bn^icuch 


JOY. 

J\fSS.t  Montagu  flo.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  277  Sir  Chrut. 
Yerlverton  gave  him  first  joy  of  his  office.  <  1710  CELIA 
Fi^NNts  Diary  (1888)  141  Ve  Karlc  having  just  nmrry'd  hi> 
Eldest  daughter  . .  there  was  Company  to  wishe  her  joy. 
1806-7  J-  BEKESFOBD  Miseries  tl;tm.Lif<;(.\fa£>}  iv.  In  trod., 
I  give  you  joy  of  having  found  out  that.  1855  THACK&RAY 
•sues  Si,  Xcwcome,  m>-  boy. .  I  give  you  joy.  1885  J. 
PAYS  Heir  Ages  xlvi,  You  will  even  go  the  length  of  wishing 
them  joy  of  their  bargain.  e.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  608 
Syr,  yf  you  yoye  of  yowre  chylde.  c  1460  To'^'tuley  M}$t, 
xiil  550  So  god.  .gyf  me  Ioy  of  my  chylde  !  1588  SH  \KS. 
/,.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  448  God  gme  thee  ioy  of  him.  1596  — 
—  Merck,  I '.  tn.  ii.  190  To  cry  good  ioy,  good  ioy  my  Lord 
and  Lady.  i*5o3  —  Meas.  far  M^.  v.  i.  532  Ioy  to  you 
Mariana.  174*  POPE  Dnnc.  iv.  54  Joy  to  great  Chaos  !  let 
revision  rei^n.  1824-46  LANDOR  />ntig.  Conv.  \\'ks.  I.  171 
There  we  leave  her,  and  joy  go  with  her. 

1O.  L'omb.  objective  and  obj.  genitive,  as  joy- 
killer,  -maker  \  joy-bringing,  -dispelling,  -inspir- 
ing adjs. ;  instrumental,  etc. ,  as  Joy-bright,  -encom- 
passedt  -rapt,  -resounding,  -wrung  adjs. ;  joy- 
bereft,  -mixt  adjs. ;  attrib.,  of  or  expressing 
joy,  as  joy-gift,  -note,  -offering,  -tear\  joy-bells, 
-fire,  -gun,  bells  rung,  a  bonfire  lighted  [X.fiu  </t- 
joie],  or  a  gun  fired  to  celebrate  a  joyful  event; 
joy- firing  (twncc-wd.'} ,  lighting  of  joy-fires  tJoy- 
making,  merrymaking;  tJoy-s°P»  a  SOP  niade 
by  dipping  cake  in  wine  ;  joy-weed,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Alternanthera  (Miller  riant-n.  1884  . 

1836  MAYNF.  Sitter  Gun  v.  xliv,  When  now,  in  tune,  The 
'joy-bells  chime.  1894  MRS.  FR.  ELLIOI  Kt'inan  Gossip  i, 
Every  church  echoe?>  joy-bells  to  the  deep  boom  of  Saint 
Peter's.  1586  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  \.  ii,  Cybcll,  *ioy-bcreft, 
And  Vesta.  .Did  both  lament.  1744  AKEXSHJE  Picas.  I  mag. 
in.  91  Chief  the  glance  Of  wishful  envy  draws  their  *jpy- 
bright  eyes,  c  1600  DAVISON  f's.  cxxv,  Peace,  *joy-bringing 
peace  And  plentie  shall  for  euer  dwell  With  God's  owne 
chosen  Israeli.  x8n  W.  R.  SPENCER  Poems  54  Through  all 
her  *joy-deserted  seats.  1871  B.  TAVLOR  Faust  (1875)  II. 
in.  169  The  *joy-encom passed  path  of  Song.  1845  CAKLYLE 
Cromwell  (1871)  L  53  Old  London  was  ..in  a  blaze  with 
yjoy-fire>.  1864  —  l<redk.  Gt.  xvn.  vii,  Such  a  '  ]••>•• 
firing'  for  Lobosit/.  1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gntdi 
tt'ind.  n.  123  And  foiled  The  *joy-guns  of  their  echo.  1819 
SHKLLEY  Cyclops  170  The  Bacchic  dew  Of  "joy-inspiring 
grapes.  1858  DORAN  Crt.  Fools  336  To  place,  .the  German 
fools  or  *joy-makers  before  a  foreign  public,  c  1330  R. 
BKUNNE  Chron.  1.1810)  56  In  alle  his  *joy  makyng-  He  felle 
dede  doun  colde  as  any  stone.  1748  THOMSON  Catt.  IndaL 
i.  xlvii,  Oh  . .  fill  with  pious  awe  and  *jpy-mixt  woe  the 
heart.  1898  Atkfnseum  27  Aug.  281/3  No  "joy-peal  was 
rung.  1648  HERRICK  1/esptr.,  Tivctft  Sight  iii,  Let  us 
make  *Joy-sops  with  the  cake. 

Joy  (dgoi),  v.  Forms :  3-6  ioyen,  4-5  ioie(n, 
4-7  ioye,  ioy,  (5  ioi),  7  joye,  7-  joy.  [ME.  a. 
QV.joir  to  rejoice,  enjoy,  welcome,  etc.,  F.  joitir 
=  Pr.  gatidir,  gauzir,  jaitzir:— pop.L.  *gauttire  = 
L.  gaudcre  to  rejoice.] 

fl.  rejt.  To  experience  joy ;  to  find  or  take  plea- 
sure; to  enjoy  oneself;  to  rejoice.  Obs. 

61260  Somcr  is  comen  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  100  This  day 
beginniz  to  longe,  And  this  foules  everichon  joye  hem  wit 
songe.  1614  MKRITON  Chr.  Assur.  House  13  To  joy  our 
selves  in  things  uncertaine  is  but  an  induction  of  griefe.  171* 
AoDisowS^ect.  No.  517  F  2  He  has  never  joyed  himself  since. 

2.  intr.  To  feel  or  manifest  joy  ;  to  be  glad ;  to 
rejoice,  exult.     Occas.  with  it  or  cognate  obj. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17976  Wib  cry  bei  ioyeden  euerychonc. 
11325  Prose  Psalter  xl[i],  12  Myn  enemy  ne  shal  nou}l 
ioien  up  me.  1483  CAXTOS  Gold.  Leg.  387/1  Al  the  celestyal 
courte  ioyed  and  songen  thys  verce.  11533  LD.  BURNERS 
Hnon  xliv.  147,  I  shall  neuer  ioy  in  my  nerte  vnto  the 
tyme  I  haue  slayne  the.  1602  A'arcissus  (1893)  422  Ah,  the 
poo  re  rascall,  never  ioyd  it  since.  1605  CHAPMAN  All 
Foolcs  i.  i,  To  ioy  one  ioy,  and  thinke  both  one  thought, 
Liue  both  one  life.  1715*20  POPE  Iliad  in.  37  So  joys  a 
lion,  if  the  branching  deer  Or  mountain-goat,  his  bulky 
prize,  appear.  1885  Miss  BRADDON  Wyllard's  Weird  xxiv, 
She  had  . .  sympathised  and  sorrowed  and  joyed  with  them. 
b.  To  rejoice  or  delight :  const,  in  (^of,  at, 
with})  to  do  something,  or  with  clause. 

1303  R.  BRUSNI-;  Handi.  Sytine  1990  Makayre  ioyede  J?at 
bey  were  so  stable,  a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  \.  14  Ioy 
sail  all  in  be  bat  lufis  bi  name,  c  1450  tr.  DC  Imiiationc  MI. 
iii.  66  pei  ioy  more  at  vanyte  ban  bou  at  troupe,  c  1470 
HENRY.SON  M*>r.  I-'ab.  iii.  (£ock  v  /Vj.vj  537  Prydfull  he  «a>, 
and  joyit  of  his  sin.  1495  Tremsa's  Bartk.  De  /'.  A',  xvin. 
Ixxxii.  (W.  de  W.)  Ff  ij  b/a  Some  be*tys  Ioye  of  thejT 
owne  colours.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  i  Pet. 
iv.  n  If  they  do  repent,  it  is  to  be  ioyed  at.  1590  MARLOWE 
•2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  iii,  I  joy,  my  lord,  your  higtm 
so  strong.  1600  CHILD  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  255  This  is 
.sufficient  to  make  us  little  to  joy  in  foreigners  money.  1741 
RICHARDSON  Pamela  II.  345  O  my  good  old  Acquaintances, 
said  I,  I  joy  to  see  you.  1837  Howirr  Rnr.  Life  in.  vi. 
(1862)  274  Unck  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  early  joyed. 
C.  Astro! .  Of  a  planet  :  see  JOY  sb.  7. 

1658,  1819  [see  Jov  sb.  7].      1855  SMEDLEY   - 
311  Cogent  reasons  are  given  why  the  planets  should  joy  in 
these  houses  rather  than  others. 

f  d.  trans.  To  rejoice  at.   Obs. 

i6oa  WARNER  Alb,  Eng.  ix.  xlv,  Edward  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  end  That  Prelate  ioyde,  the  people  moend. 
1607  TofKNi.UK  AY:',  /xu;.  iv.  ii.  Wks.  1878  II.  105  Thou 
shall  not  joy  his  death.  1647  R.  STAI-VLTON  Juvenal  xv.  86, 
I  joy  it,  and  I  thinke  it  self  does  .so. 

3.  trans.  To  fill  with  joy  ;  to  gladden,  delight, 
fa.  quasi-r////rrjr.  :  with  of  or  clause.  Obs. 

1303  R-  I«KI  NNK  Httndl.  Sytine  12110  The  syxte  grace  of 
shryfte    to   neuene   Hyt    ioycth   alle    be   court   of  heuene. 
c  1400    Destr.    Troy   214    It    loyes    me,    Ia*on,   of  bi   iu-t 
werkes,     61590  GutKNi-:  /-/.  I'liiO't  x-   ^o   It  ju>  >    in 
such   men  ..  .shuiiUl    lay  ihrir   liking   on   this   base    e 


JOYANCE. 

1651  CKOMW  'rif.  Lett.  Ser.  n.  III.  366  II  joyes 

nice  10  heere  thy  soule  prospered!.     1703  K.  .v.  i   /  air  f  nit 
1. 1.  320  It  joys  my  heul  that  I  have  (MI 
b.  With  ordinary  subject,  an/i. 
1-1450  £•«>.  .l/j-jr/.  (Shaks.  So,-,  l  68  Cod  wol  be  man    Man- 
kend   to  save,    and   that  ioylh    me.      ,573  'IV-shH    ///„/,. 
(1878)  68   For   Ins   sake   that    ioyed  vs  all  with   |,is  l,irln. 
1667  PEPVS  Diary    .-  Sept.,  Which  did   mightily  joy  me 
1807-8  \V.    IRVING  Sa!,.-iag.  ix.  tiSoo'  UCK,  i ),   how  these 
strangers  joy'd  my  sight.     1845  Mus.  S.  C.  HALL  II 
ix.  76  I  he  barrel  was  . .  smooth  enough  to  joy  the  heart  of 
a  Red  Indian. 

t  c.  passive.    To  be  joyed,  to  be  rejoiced  or  de- 
lighted, to  liiul  joy  or  delight.    06s. 

1381  WYCLIK  Efclus.  xxv.  10  A  man  that  is  io^id  [L  /«. 
aautMtlir,  1388  is  myrie]  in  sones  lyuende.  1486  Surtecs 
.Vise.  (i8SS>  5  5  i  ;retely  gladdit  and  joyed  of  the  coniimni; 
of  his  moost  ,6,7  .MORVS,S.  [tin.  n.  27,  How 

joied  we  are  that  so  good  event  hath  followed.   1676  1 1 
llia-t  xix.  if,--,,  I  am  joy'd  The  counsel  you  have  given  us 
to  bear.     1725  POPE  Myss.  vn.  355  My  soul  was  joy'd  in 
N.UII  ;   1-or  angry  Neptune  rouz'd  the  raging  main. 
4.  1  o  derive  enjoyment  from  ;  to  possess  or  use 
with  enjoyment;    to  enjoy,     t  Formerly,  also,  in 
weaker   sense,   To   h.ive   the   use   or   benefit    of: 
=  Ex.niv  4,  JDISE  2.      a.  trans,    arch, 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  47  A  forward  fast  bai  bond  pat  ich  a  man 
schul  men  his.     c  1400  Afal.  Loll.  77  He  schal  ioi  it  as  his 
oune.     1515  BAKU  |v,  (1570)  Civ/2,  I  graunt 

>«  CodnM  to  ioy  my  arm..ny.  1590  SPENSER  /'.  <j.  11.  ,\. 
53_Him  Micceded  Marius.  Who  ioydhis  dayes  in  ijreat  tran- 
quillity. 1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix.  1166  Who  might  h»ve  liv'd 
and  joy'd  immortal  bliss.  I7Oo  DRVUKN  Cynwn  f,  Iph.  544, 
I  will  be  there,  And  join'd  by  thee  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 
1866  ALGER  .Solit.  .Vat.  f,  Mail  iv.  282  He  was  at  home, 
with  the  things  he  joyed. 

fb.  intr.  with  of.     (V.jonir  t/e.\  Obs. 
1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men    W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  viii.  iS.j  \V1,  . 
useth,  or  ioyethwyttynyelyof  lettres  or  of  graces  sograunted. 


Howe  lytle  we  shall  ioy  of  them,  and  vse  them. 

t  5.  trans.  To  salute  or  greet  with  expressions  of 
joy,  welcome,  or  honour ;  in  early  use,  to  give  glory 
to,  glorify,  extol.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  I.  x.  (Skeat)  I.  76  If  thou  laudest 
and  loyest  any  wight,  for  he  is  stuffed  with  sot-he  maner 
richesse.  t  1450  Merlin  579 'Sir1,  seide  Merlin,  'I  woldc 
ye  dide  ioy  and  honour  these  lordes  that  here  be  assembled 
to  diffende  youre  reame  '.  1693  DRYDEN  Fersins  i.  (1697)  412 
Met  by  his  trembling  Wife,  returning  home.  And  Rustically 
Joy'd,  as  Chief  of  Rome.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  489  The 
faithful  servant  joy'd  his  unknown  lord. 

t  b.  To  give  or  wish  (a  person)  joy  of  some- 
thing ;  to  congratulate.  Const,  of  (in)'.  Obs. 

"483  Catli.  Angl.  197/2  To  Ioy,  . .  coletari  . .  congandere, 
fratari.  1603  KNOLLKS  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  88jj  Embassa- 
do_urs_  from  their  neighbour  princes,  came  to  joy  them  of 
this  victorie.  1660  PEPVS  Diary  22  Aug.,  In  the  House  . . 
I  met  with  Mr.  G.  Montagu,  and  joyed  him  in  his  entrance 
(as  M.P.]  for  Dover.  1701  ROVVE  And'.  Sti'p-M^th.  iv.  i. 
1578,  I  come  to  joy  you  of  a  Crown. 

t  c.  inlr.  To  offer  honour  or  salutation  to.   Obs. 

1482  .tfi'iii-  cf  E-.'eitiatn  (Arb.l  47  Then  this  goldsmyth  . . 
wylh  an  enarrabulle  gestur  and  behauing  of  gladnes  ioy, !,; 
to  my  leder  and..ofte  bowde  done  al  hys  body  worshippyn:; 
and  greting  hyrn  with  innumerable  thankys. 

fo.  trans.  To  convert  into  joy.   Obs.  nencc-UU. 

1645  RUTHERFORD  Trial  «r  Tri.  Faith  ix.  (1845)  105  To 
the  saints  . .  hell  (to  speak  so1,  is  heavened,  sorrow  joyed. 

Hence  Joyed  (d^oid)  ///.  a.  [cf.  Of.jai  rejoiced, 
delighted],  rejoiced,  delighted  ;  flaking  delight  in. 

1491  Ait  7  Hen.  I'//,  c.  15  Persones  of  evyll  riotous  and 
sedicious  dispositions  joyed  in  rumor  and  rebellious  novel-  j 
ries.  1640  LADY  GORING  in  Lisrnore  Papers  Ser.  n.  (1888* 
IV.  150  Truly  hee  waes  the  Most  loyed  man  in  the  World. 
1655  H.  VACGHAN  Silc.t  Seint.  n.  Palm-Siiiitiav  ii,  Put 
on  your  best  array ;  Let  the  joy'd  road  make  holy-day.  1821 
CLARK  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  9  Each  varied  charm  how  joy'd  would 
he  pursue. 

Joyance  l,d,:;oi'ans\  Chie!ly/<w/.  Also-aunce. 
[f.  JOY  v.  +  -A.M'K. 

App.  formed  by  Spenser;  rare  before  1800,  and  considered 
'  obsolete  '  by  Johnson  ;  reintroduced  by  Coleridge  and 
Southcy,  and  in  igth  cent,  a  favourite  word  with  poets  and 
writers  of  imaginative  prose.  The  corresponding  word  de- 
rived from  OF.  was  the  obsolete  JOI-ISANCK.] 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  or  action  of  showing  joy  ; 
rejoicing  ;  delight ;  enjoyment. 

1590  SPENSER  /'".  Q.  Mi.  xii.  18  Chearfull,  fresh  and  full  of 
ioyanceglad,  As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt,  ne  drad.  1607  /  >'<*.;.• . 
.\~cro  K  ij  b,  Though  Iulia..made  great  ioyance,  that  it 
should  be  so.  1742  SiiKNsii'NK  ^i^liooljiiistr.  228  Ne  for  his 
fellows'  joyaunce  careth  aught,  c  1796  COLERIDGE  An- 
tittnnal  Even.  24  Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright- 
blue  eyes.  1820  Smci. LEV  Con  Skylark  n  With  tin 
keen  joyance  Languor  cannot  be.  1859  TENNYSON  Siajru 
1314  Then  would  I  ..  Estate  them  with  large  land  and  luni- 
tory.  .To  keep  them  in  all  joyance. 
b.  Enjoyment  of  something. 

1596  Si'FCNSKR  /•".  fj.  vi.  .\i.  7  \\'!iicb  gave  him  hope-  .That 
he  in  time  her  joyance  should  obtaine.  1850  MRS.  KROWN- 
ls<j  Poems  I.  20  God,  Who  gave  the  right  and  joyaunce  uf 
the  world  Uoth  unto  thee  and  me, — gave  thee  to  me. 

2.  The  action  of  enjoying  or  disporting  oneself; 
disport,  festivity,  merrymaking. 

1:1586  Sri'Nsj-K  ./.(/"'///<•/  i?s    His  sports   were  fairc.   hi. 
ioyaiu -t    innocent.     1662    GUNNING   Lent   l-\ist    168     ' 
abstained    from  ..J  -      1797    Snt  ini.v 

Charttttiain  \i.    Nou-  merriment,  joyaunce,   anil  f- 
again  Enliven'd  the  palat  •-  of  .\iv.     1878  .!/« 
Tliere  too  are  jousts  an.!  joyanc--  l.idifs 

deDon.iii . 
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3.  Joyous  character  or  quality;  delight,  charm. 

ll47DlSUIU  Tan.  ,-,-./ i.  i,  The     illusion  of  an 

"865 

Where  I.. met  early  spring  with  herbuski 
i  the  wild  hcai 

Joyancy.  [t.  JOVANT  ;  cf.  piec.  a;,.l  see  -ASCI  .] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  jnyant ;  jo\« 
1849  J.  WILSON  in  li/Mlnv.  .)/„.-.  l.xVl.   ,81  In 
of  aimless  joyancy.     1866  CARI.YLH.  in  Kfinim.  u 
One  heard  too  that  in  Irving  there  was  visible  a  certain 

frankness  of  trii 

Joyant,  a.  ran:  [I.  Joi  v.  +  -ANT,  after  Joy- 
ancc.\  Feeling  or  showing  joy;  joyous. 

1834  Mri.iK  liril.  Birds  (1841)  II.  6  It  [the  lark]  •. 
more  joyant  in  the  sun.     18441.11.11  ...    ]/.,„,, 

Scenes,  Drum  i  joyant  earth  !  beloved  Ore. 

cian  sky  !     1876    '  ,.,,-  ,'„  Egypt  126  The  joyanl 

day-dreams  ol  my  rising  life. 

Joyaus,  obs.  pi.  oflxwiL, 
Joyce,  obs.  form  of  JOIST,  I 
Joycounde,  Joyel(le,  obs.  If.  J.,<TXI>.  JLHKL. 
Joyeusity,  variant  of  Jovoi 
t  Joyfnes.  Obs.  r.m:    [C£  CM  <•(  131)1 

c.\  early  form  ofjctttiast  youth.]  Youth. 

13  .  ('.arc.  flf  Gr.  Knt.  Sn  Aithuri:  . .  wat/  so  lolyof  hi^ 
loyfncs  &  sumquat  child  gered. 

Joyful  ,<1.3oi'iul),  a.  [f.  JnY  >l>.  4.  -FI-L.  For 
earlier  native  synonyms,  see  BuwrOL,  BLITHE.] 

1.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  etc. :    Full  of  joy  ; 
having    and    showing   a  lively    sense  of   pleasure 
or  satisfaction  ;   elated   with  gladness,    delighted, 
t  Formerly  const,  of. 

.-I290.V.  Eng.  I.fg.  1.  50  ua  -Jeot  was  heore  heorte  glad, 
and  loyful,  bo  buy  him  founde.  13. .  E.  E.  A  [lit.  P.  A.  288 
Were  I  at  yow  by-jonde  bise  wawez,  I  were  a  loyful  luelcr 
e  1400  Destr.  Troy  974  Medea  the  mayden . .  Was  ioyfull  of 
lason,  aioynit  hym  to.  1535  COVEKDALE  Ps.  xcix.  [c.]  i 

0  be  io)  fuil  in  God  iall  ye  londes  .     1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err. 
I.  i.  51  A  ioyfull  mother  of  two  goodly  sonnes.    1632    I. 
HAYWARD  tr.  />'/,.«, n".>  Eromeiia  75  1'olimcro  taking  him . .  for 
the  Admiral],  wa>  the  joyfullest  man  in  the  world.     1725 
Ron    OtfjfO.   l\.  72  Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life 
1841  LANI:  Aral'.  \ts.  I.  87  Hepas-ed  the  niijlit  happy  and 
joyful  on  account  of  his  recovery.    1876  M.  M.  CHANT  Sun- 
Maid  i,  Ah,  Monsieur,  they  are  all  joyful  to  receive  you. 

2.  Ot  action,  speech,  looks,  etc. :  Expressing  or 
manifesting  joy;  indicative  of  gladness. 

1-1340  Cursor  J/.  20516  iFairf.)  He  ..  saide  til  ham  wib 
loiful  steyuen  comis  wib  me.  1535  COVERIVMK  Ps.  Ixiii.  5 
When  my  mouth  prayseth  the  with  ioyfull  lippes.  16:1 
HiuLt  Ps.  Ixvi.  i  Make  a  ioyfull  noise  vnlo  God.  all  yee 
lands.  1632  J.  HAYWARD  tr.  Biondfs  Eromena  68  Being 
the  first  time  that  a  joyfull  looke  was  scene  in  that  Court", 
sithence  the  departure  of  the  Princesse.  1756-7  tr.  Ktyslers 
Tra-,:  (1760)  IV.  32  He  was  received  ..  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  almost  all  Italy.  1842  TENNYSON  Captain 
30  Then  the  Captain's  colour  heighlen'd,  Joyful  came  his 
speech. 

3.  Of  things,  events,  etc. :  Fraught  with,  attended 
by,  or  causing  joy  ;  gladsome,  delightful. 

1297  R.  GLOCC.  (Rolls)  786  Nere  neuere  king  ne  queue 
glad  wanne  hii  him  seie  Ac  to  be  loiuol  day  hopede  wanne 
he  ssolde  deie.  1-1400  MAUNUKV.  iRoxb.)  ix.  54  He  was  putt 
oute  of  bat  ioyfull  place.  1480  CA.XTON  Ckrott.  l:ug.  ccxxvi. 
?j2  All  tbynges  and  wethers  fallen  to  me  ioyfull  and  lykyng 
and  gladsum.  a  1592  H.  SMITH  Serin.  Luke  xix.  6  Wks. 
1867  II.  158  This  was  the  joyfullest  news  that  ever 
/ac<:heus's  house.  1680  Ik  RSKT  Ki\/it-stf>-  145  It 
of  the  joyfullest  things  that  befe  him.  /r  1808  Hi  KD.S,  ;•;//. 
A'tT'.  xix.  xoWks.  1811  V.  24  Contemplating  with  grateful 
admiration  so  joyful  a  state  of  thi: 

Joyfully  (djoi'fuli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y  -  ] 
In  a  joyful  manner. 

1.  With  a  feeling  or  manifestation  of  joy ;  with 
joy ;  with  much  gladne 

i- 1330  A  >:'//.  tr  Merl.  4681  Ther  thai  setten  ioifullicbe. 

-11340   HAHPOLI  Psatt,r  xxv.  8   A   sted  in  he  vliilk  |MII 

W..I.1  ioyfully  wonne.     1413  Pil.fr.  S  a  1483)1'. 

xiv.  105  Ioyfully  takyng  eueriche  other  by  the  band.     1568 

i  lirtin.  II.  488  He  was  receyved  most  ioyfully  and 

honourably,  namely  by  the  Cite/ens  of  London.     1615  J. 

Satyr.  Ess.   322   She  hearkens  joyfully  to  the 

nnimi'jus  fating  of  hoists.     1860  Wn  KIK  COLLINS  /V/i</ 

Secret  II.  iii,  'In  two  months ',  she  exclaimed  joyfully,  '  I 

shall  see  the  dear  old  place  again  '. 

2.  So  as  to  occasion  joy;  with  happy  outcome 
or  result. 

c  1400  Destr. 

>f  hi 

etc.  Erasm 

Ioyfully  presenie  yowre  longe  prosperous  bealthe  in  hym. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  II.  ii.  41  Th'  Ambassadors  front 
my  good  Lord,  Are  ioyfully  return 'd.   1883  f'.  M.  ( 

ir.tiv.  42  Howevrr  the  tale  ends,  we  would  have 
made  it  end  yet  more  joyfull)-. 

Joyfulness.  [See  -NJJ.SS.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  joyful ;  gladness;  lively  happiness. 

1  1485  Di.^by  Afyst,  (1882   iv.  1554  In  loye  of  thi 

ff  comforte  lete  vs  e.xpiess,-.     1526  /';'/<.-'"• 
.  i5ji)  261  All  ; 

this    tyme  be  of  ioyfulnesse.      1611    I  \.\\. 

The  ioyfulnea  of  a  man  prolonged!  his  dayes.     1794  MRS. 
RAUCLH-H:   .l/i-v/.    I'lh'ipho   Ivi,   \Vith..  1 1, 
pure  benevolence.     1849  RI:SKIN  .S. 

id  of. .trials   and    heartlireakinys — of  c 
Mlnesses  of  su 

Joygne,  obs.  form  of  JOIN. 

Joying  (d-[oi'irj),j'<V.  sb.     [f.  Jn\ 

1.    The  action  of  JOY  vb.  ;  rejoicing;  enjoyment. 

(1300  l[n"-cU>k  2087  He  dide  unto  the  bor 

itli  ioynge.  His  wif.  aii'i  his  scigaiu  tint.     ,  1450 


Destr.   'I'r.'y  uo;,  I'L!!<->  !  bi.s  bert.  |'at 

f  bis  lorney  lolfully  hade  sped.     1549  Co\ 
ism.  Par.  L'at/i.  Epist.   Ded.,  The    I 


JOYOUSITIE. 

-  i  bat  damystle  Made  iret 

'  .w  jfiort 

•633   1'-    l'i>  "-HK,  Poel. 

^  ^'  Cbs. 

•3*  N^  '  111.  7  fou,  my  fulli  ioiynge,  dclyuere 

ie  Iro  hem    (>at  ne  !     ,  1430  //  i 

t  Joy  ingly,  .i.;r .   I  i£t,     [f.  joying,  pr.  pplc.  o( 
JOT  V.  -r-LY-i.J      \\ith  j,,y,  j,,yfully. 
'.'430   Clirisfs    i  ;.   fe/.    +   L^   fmn, 

•yngly  P  .»n.    <-i45° 

wne  tn.  UIL.  144  Suffre  paciently,  if  tou  . 

Joyke,  obs.  form  of  Jot'K  p.i 
Joyless 

1.  Destitute  of  joy ;  having,  feeling,  or  manifest- 
ing no  joy ;  sad,  chcii  .  ,t.  Of 

'3      '••  !•'•  ••'•'  luelere 

,11400-  50.  (/,  ..,!./,/,  -,,...-•; 

ashcgase.     1593  SIHKS.  /.,.,,.   ,7,, 
smile  she  turns  .  ,•. 

Aot  in  the   DOUgfal   smile  Of  Harlot., 

'"°^:    '«97  1'  .  in.  336  The 

iuii..Fon 

oPthe  Grove.   i«i  BBU  ill  barely 

1883  \<)tk  Cent.  Nov. 
BIT  the  lives  of  the  ] 

2.  Causing  or  affording  no  joy ;   cheerless,  dis- 
mal, dreary. 

i$..E.E.Altit.p.C.nl,  Hit  wat*  a  ioylea  gyn  | 

watz  mne.    1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  67  A  ioylesse,  dismall, 

blackc  &  sorrowfull  issue,  Heere  is  the  babe  as  loathsome 

as  a  toad.     1740  Wi  si  ,  y  Hymn,  'Christ  vikoie  glory"  ii, 

mercy's  beams  I  see 

1804  J.  GlAHAMI  Sattatk,  On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is 
'read,   lonely.      01847   tu*A 

COOK  There  uv,,ld  I  fV  v,  The  crowd  and  the  city  are  joy- 
less  to  me. 

Hence  Joy  lessly  aih\  ;  Joylesiness. 

1625  DONNE  Serin.  P*.  Ixiii.  7  A  faintnesse  of  heart,  a 
chearlesnesse,  a  joylesnesse  of  spirit.  1766  G.  CAS 
Anti-Lucretita  v.  402  Ihe  lazy-  blood  moves  joylessly 
1881  MAKY  C.  HAY  .Missing  III.  240  Gravely  and  joy- 
lc-..!y  looking  up  into  Alfred's  (ace.  1884  Spectator  4  Oct. 
1307/2  The  general  joylessness  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

Joylile,  Joyly;e,  obs.  ff.  JOI.LILY,  JOLLY. 

Joylite,  joylity,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  JOLLITY. 

Joyne,  obs.  form  of  JOIN,  Ji  Nt. 

Joynter,  ob-.  form  of  JOINTER,  JIIIM 

Joyous  vdjoi'.->s  .  n.     Forms  :   4-7  ioyous 
-uss,  -eos,  -eus,  -eux,  -ouse),  5-6  ioy  us,  -ouse, 
(6  -vs,  -ecus),  7-  joyous.     [MK.  a.  AF.  joyous 
=  OY.joios,  -ens,  V.joyetuc,  \.joie  JOY  si'.] 

1.  Having  a  joyful  nature  or  mood  ;  full  of  glad 
feeling ;  blithe,  gladsome,  buoyant ;  also,  expres- 
sive of,  or  characterized  by,  joy  ;  —  JovKl'L  I,  2. 

c  1315  SHOKKHAM  ii'o  More  encheyson  hadde  cure  levedy 
Ioyous  and  blythc  for  to  IT.  1422  tr.  Secrtta  Sure!., 
/'ti;:  Pri-.:  240  The  good  odure.  .makyth  the  herte  oppyn 
and  [iolyouse.  c  1485  />/<,•/.!•  .1/j  it.  iv.  loiB  He  loyeos 
now  uf  ni)  nd  !  15601:11111  \xii.2.Vcilicfull 

of  bruit,  a  ioyoUB  cilie.      1667  MILKIN  / '.  I  .  \  r 
I'iarth  Ciave  sign  of  gralulatioll,  and  each  Hill  ; 

Birds.    1711    i  •    .  ,.js  r  ,  Women  in  their 

Nature  are  much  1:1  Men.     1753 

HAWKESWORTH  AdvtnhtriraoOct.  177,  1 
etl  another  scale  in  the  clin  acknowledgei: 

be  a  Joyous  Spirit  [see  •]  /•.  4).     1827  ii 

Guesses  (1859)  ^4"  A  laugh,  to  be  joyous,  mu-t 
a  joyous  heart.  1848  C.  URONIK  7.  f-j-rc  xvii.  r 
stir  was  now  audible  in  the  hall. 

t  b.  Const,  ofoi  with  clause.   Obs. 
f  1305  St.  S-.vit/tin  36  in  /:.  E.  P.,,  S6.-1  44  Alle  men  bat 
him  iknewe  i  •  t-rc.    c  1477  CAXION  Jason  sob, 

I  am  right  ioyous  of  thy  wele  and  worship.    ,/  1548  HALL 

..  Hen.  /'/  84  He  was  ioyous  that  power  and  prii 
estate  was  now  to  him  happened.     1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Slir. 
iv.  v.  70  Wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  sonne,  \\'ho  will  of 
thy  arrinall  be  full  ioyous.     1599  —  licit.  I ',  v,  ii.  9  Right 
ioyous  are  we  to  behold  youi 

2.  Of  things,  events,  etc. :  Inspiring  or  produc- 
tive of  joy;  gladdening,  cheerful ;    =  Jovr 

<•  1450  HOLLAND  /Itr.v.'at  ;  n  flcissof  Gedion. 

1475  Ilk.  Xc-blcsse  ( K  '          -  the  ioieust  and  plesaunt 

'  e.     1526  TINIIAI  i    Hfb. 

vii.  ir  No  manner  learnynge  for  the  present  tyme  scmelb 

to  be  ioyeous  but  greveous.     c  1630  MILTON  Passion  3  Of. . 

venly   Infant's  birth,    My  muse   with 

t].   1864X11:1.  i.  i.  450  A  newsovcit 

occasion  of  ! 
a  place  after  bis  aa  iled. 

3.  Comb. 

1820    SHI  i.Li  Y   //:  -,   Joyous-minded 

Hermes  from  the  glen  Prew  the  fat 

t  Joyou'sitie,  joyeu'sity.  ••  ?  ioy- 

ous(e)t«,  ioyeusete.     [a.  1.  14-151110 

in  Hatz.-Ilarm.  I,  i.joios.  jet 
-1TY.J    Thei]tialityor  s: 
or  mirthful  behaviour;  miitK 

-11450    A"//.',    d.'    1<1     /'<>!"•  ^l^,r 

1491 

1846  1 1  'rill 

1819  \\  .    I  try 


JOYOUSLY. 

Joyously,  «*>•      [f-   Jovoi-s  i   -I.Y  -'.]     In  a 

•  Uullv,  t;ladsomely. 
'   1474  CAXIOS  Cliesse  98  And  we- 

a  1548  HALL.   C/iron.,  Hen.    I'!  136  A  greale   nombre   of 
1  with  them  to  Roan. 
IS96  - 

^JJn,.  ;..yce.      1818  SllELLtv  Ros.i 

Nor   noticed   I   where  joyously  Sate  in 

K...      1856  KANI.  An/.  Ejfi.  I.  xvii.  214 
.jvcr. 

Joyousness.   [f.  as  prec.  +  -BIBS.]    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  joyous. 

1549  CovLKLiAt.F,  etc.  Era^itt.  Par.  ?*is.  iv.  i  T,et  outi . 
ioyousnes  be  chaunged  in  to  holsome  sadnes.     1821  LAMB 
Elia  Ser.  i.  St.  I'alcntine,  She  v 

rx.  1874  SvMOXUSi"*.  Italy  A-  Greece  uSjSi  I.  viii.  166 
In  his  work . .  life  is  toned  to  a  religious  joyou- 

Joys(s)ance,  variant  of  JOL'ISSANCE  Obs. 

Joyse,  joyst(e,  Joys;e,  obs.  ff.  JOIST,  JUICE. 

Joysome,  a.  rare.  [f.  JOY  sb.  +  -SOME.] 
Fraught  with  joy,  joyous,  gladsome. 

1613-16  W.  UROWNI:  Brit.  Past.  ll.  iii,  Xeere  to  the  end 
of  this  all-joysome  Grove.  1855  SIXULETON  Virgil  ll.  103 
Thee  by  IK,.  :  light  And  breezes.. I  entreat. 

Joyssement,  var.  GISTMEXT  Obs.,  agistment. 

Joyt,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  JOT  .t/'.1 

Joywell,  obs.  form  of  JEWEL. 

J.P.,  abbreviation  of Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jr.,  jr.,  abbreviation  of  JUXMU. 

Ju,  Juall,  obs.  forms  of  JEW.  JEWEL. 

t  Jub1,  Jube.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  jube,  jubbe, 
obs.  ff.  jupe  JUI-E.]  A  short  coat  or  jerkin. 

1611  FLORIO,  Ginbba.  a  iub,  a  trusse,  a  sleuelesse  doublet, 
ierkin,  Jacket  or  mandillion.  i6ai  Xaivortk  Hoiisek.  Hks. 
(Surtees)  160  Making  a  pair  of  drawers  and  a  jube. 

fJub-.  Obs.  or  dial.  [app.  onomatopceic.] 
A  thrust  or  knock  with  something  blunt,  a  jog ; 
the  jog  of  a  trotting  horse. 

1688  R.  HOLMK  Armoury  IIL  401,  I  am  likely  to  run  the 
Risque  of  Rubs  and  Jubs.  a  1825  FORBY  Voe.  i-.  A  nglia, 
Jub,  the  slow  heavy  trot  of  a  sluggish  horse. 

Jub :  see  JUBBE. 

II  Juba1  ,d3«-ba).  [L.  juba  mane,  foliage  of 
trees:  see  JUBE-.]  vSee  quot.  1880.) 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  100/1  Rice . . beareth  a  seed 
in  a  sparsed  juba,  or  tuft.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Juba,  the  Main 
of  a  Horse. .  ;  among  Herbalists  a  soft  loose  Beard  which 
hangs  at  the  end  of  the  Husks  of  some  Plants  that  are  of  the 
nature  of  Corn  particularly  in  Millet.  1880  GRAY  Struct. 
Sot.  !ed.  6}  417/2  Jul>a,  a  loose  panicle.with  axis  deliquescent. 

Juba-  (d3«'ba).  U.S.  Also  juber,  jouba. 
[\egro.]  A  species  of  dance  or  breakdown  prac- 
tised by  the  plantation-negroes  of  the  southern 
United  States,  accompanied  by  clapping  of  the 
hauds,  patting  of  the  knees  and  thighs,  striking  of 
the  feet  on  the  floor,  and  a  refrain  in  which  the 
word  juba  is  frequently  repeated.  Also  in  Comb., 
a&juba-dancc.  -fatting,  -shitfflc. 

18. .  Southern  Sketches  98  fBartlett)  Here  were  Virginia 
slaves,  dancing  jigs  and  clapping  Juber,  over  a  barrel  of 
persimmon  beer.  1885  Libr.  Mag.  July  i  Un  the  rude  floor 
of  the  forecastle,  they  danced  their  vigorous  hoe-downs,  jigs 
and  jubah-sluiftles.  1888  Century  M-tg.  XXXVI.  770/1 
The  juba-dance  and  the  corn-shucking  were  equally  invested 
\\  ith  elements  of  the  unreal  and  the  grotesque. 

Juba,  obs.  form  of  JUBE  sb.1 

t  Jubarb  (d3«'bajb).  Obs.  [a.  F.  joitbarbc  :— 
joud'arbc  =  Sp.  jusbarba.)  :—• L.  /avis  barba  Jove's 
beard.]  The  houscleek. 

\c  1165  Vac.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  558/26  lotiis  barba,  i.  iubarbe, 
i.  singrene.]  c  1450  />'/-.  llau'kytig  in  I\el.  Ant.  \.  301  \  •  \  r 
here  jus  of  rasne  and  jubarde.  15241/7.  //rr<Wccclxx.\i. 
xij,  An  hcrbe  that  is  called  also  lobarde.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  II.  237  The  lesse  Sengreen  or  lubarb  groweth  vpon 
walls.. likewise  vpon  the  tiles  of  house-roofs.  1725  UHADLEY 
Fain.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Great  Jubarb  is  a  Plant  that  has  great 
Pulpy  and  thick  Leaves, .. sharp  at  the  Knds  like  a  Tongue. 

Jubarde,  -die,  obs.  forms  of  JEOPARD,  -m. 

t  Juba'rtes.  Obs.  Also  7  jubertas,  -artus, 
dubartas,  8  dubartus.  [mod.L.  jubari<~>,  }•'. 
jubarte ;  also  called  Jupiter,  mjupiter-jisch  (An- 
derson Xachrichten  von  Island,  Hamburg,  1748) 
and  GIBBI-.KT,  F.  gibbar  in  Cotgr. 

A^  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  J.  H.  Trumbull  in  Fishct-u-s 
ff  Fish.  Indnst.  U.  S.  (1884)  I.  29,  says  :  '  Rondelet 

nn  of  a  "  l!ala:na  N'era  "  ..which  t'ne  w  hale-6shers  of 
Saintonge  call  Gibbar  or  Gibbero  Dorso,  that  is  "  raised  in 
a  hump  on  which  is  the  fin."  From  this  provincial  name 
came  Gibbartas,  Gubartas,  Jubart,  Jubartes,  Jupiter,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  corruptions,  introduced  first  among 
mariners.'  (Anderson  calb^fMora  Basque  word.)] 

A  name  given  in  17-iSth  c.  to  species  of  Ror- 
qual, Fin-whale,  or  Finner,  esp.  that  found  near 
the  coast  of  New  England.  'Sometimes  applied 
erroneously,  e.g.  in  quot.  1701  to  the  Cacha!< 

It  figures   in   va;  i  01   Natural    History,   from 

Klein  1740  to  Cuvier  1836,  as  Balxnoptera  jitbiirte*. 
noptere  Jubarte,  Ror./nal  Jubarte,  but  the  name  has  dis- 
'<t  from  more  recent  works. 

1616  *  i   W,..    saw 

i  :!>artes,  and   not   the  Whale  that 
•^  Finnes  an'    '  ri  ; 

>li":  I  I    .rpoise, 

.^e  whale.     1663   Charter  oj 

Khcd  lit  shall  bee 

laweful  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  having  struck  whale, 
dubertus,  or  other  greatc  ffish,  itt  or  them  to  pursue  unto 
any  parte  of  that  coaste.  1671  NAKBOROUGH  jrnl.  in  .In. 
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>c.  I.  (1694)  160  Saw  many  Sea  Fowles  ..  with 
many  Jubarte^ses.      i68a  J.  COLLINS  Making  of  Salt  83 
The  Dutch.. have  the  Privilcdge  to  Fish.. for  Gram;  i 
and  Dubailas,  which  is  a  bastard  kind  of  Whale.     1701  C. 
WOLLKY  Jrnl.  Xf.u  York  (1860)  39  A  Dubarlus  is  a  i 

.1  Whale,  \\hich  have  teeth  where  the  Whale 
has  Bone. 

Juba's  bush.  A  tall  annual,  Iresine  cclosioicies 
(N.O.  Ainarantacen •',  growing  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  bearing  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers.  Also  called  jiiba's  brink. 

Jubate  ul.5«'lvt;,  a.  Zool,  [ad.  L.  jubat-its 
maned,  I.  juba  mane.]  Having  a  inane,  or  a  fringe 
of  hair  like  a  mane. 

1826  KIROV  &  SP.  Kntomol.  IV._27S  Jubate,  . .  having  long 
pendent  hairs  in  a  continued 

II  Jubbab.  (clgo-ba,  dju'bba).  Also  6  iubbe,  9 
jubbee,  jubbeh,  juba,  jhuba,  joobey,  djubba. 
[ad.  Arab.  »_^>.  jitbbah,  whence  also  Sp.  (^vith 
Arab,  article)  a/fiiba.  It.  giubba,  giiippa,  Prov. 
/tifa,  f.  jube,  J  life  (cf.  JUB  !) ;  derivative  V.Jupon. 
Another  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  is  JIBBAH.] 

An  outer  garment  worn  by  Mohammedans  and 
Parsees,  consisting  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  open  in 
front,  with  sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrists. 

a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  /fen.  I'lII  83  Thre  were  apparelled 
for  Hector,  Alexandre,  and  lulius  Csesar,  in  Turkay  lubltes 
of  grene  cloth  of  gold  wrought  like  Chamlet  very  richely. 
1818  1C.  DLAQUIEKK  tr.  t'anaitti's  Rcsut.  Algiers  x.  (1830) 
201  Their  robes,  called  jitbas,  are  made  like  tunics.  1819 
T.  Hort Auastasins  (1820)  I.  L  i  [He]  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not . .  swing  his  jubbee,  like  a  pendulum,  from  side  to 
side.  1828  J.  B.  FRASER  Kuzzilbash  I.  xii.  165,  I  had  . . 
given  him  my  Toorkoman  jubbah  and  cap.  1831  Literary 
Srurenir  152  Over  these  hung  a  brown  joobba,  or  cloak  of 
camel's  hair.  1896  Strand  Mag.  Jan.  88  He  wore  a  crimson 
turban,  yellow  haik,  brown  djubba  and  saffron  slippers. 

t  Jubbe.  Obs.    Also  4-6  iobbe,  6  iobb,  7  jub. 


1659  TORRIANO,  Giiiba,  the  long  Jube  or  fleece  that  hangs 
down  from  beasts  7ierks,  namely  of  a  Lion. 

Jube,  variant  of  JUB  '- 


t  Ju-beb,  an  ubs.  variant  of  JUJUBE. 

1598  KI.ORIO,  Giubebba,  a  drug  called  iubebes  [1611  lubebsj. 
1658  PHILLIPS,  Jubeb,  fruit . .  a  kind  of  Pruan,  used  much  in 
Physick.  1727  BRAIH.KY  j-aitr.  l>i-.l.  s.v.  Gourd,  To  steep  it 
.  .in  the-  Juice  of  Jubebs.  1736  IlAILhY  Househ.  Diet,  334 
Take  syrup  of  Althea  and  Jubebs. 

Jubeling,  jubeting :  see  JUBIL  v. 

Juberdy,  -erte,  obs.  forms  of  JEOPARDY. 

t  Jubil,  jubel,  v-  Obs,  rare.  [ad.  ~L,.jftbil<ire, 
orig.  to  halloo  or  call  to  any  one  ('jubilare  est 
rustica  voce  inclamare '  Festus),  to  shout,  huzza  ; 
in  Christian  writers,  esp.  to  shout  for  joy ;  cf.  OF. 
jnbkr,  F.  jtibiler,  Ger.  jubeln,  Dn.  jubelen,  to 
jubilate.] 

1.  iutr.  To  halloo,  shout  (to  dogs  or  the  like). 
1603    FLOIUO    Montaigne   it.    xi.   248   The   carnestnes  of 

showting,  Jubeling  [/r/'«/f</jubeting]  and  hallowing. 

2.  To  jubilate.   I  fence  Jubiling,  jubeling  vbl.sb. 
c  1450  mirow  StUuocunM  4408  There,  shal  be  gladnesse 

eterne  and   jubilyng   bisyly.     Ibid.  4954  Thi  sawle  alder- 
swettest  [ma-Je]  a  ma^nyfy  iubylyng. 

Jubil,  s/>.  :  see  JUBIUSB,  JUBIL-TBUMI'ET. 

Jubilance  (,'ig«'bilans  .  ff.  JUBILANT:  see 
-AXI-K.]  The  fact  of  being  jubilant;  jubilation, 
exultation,  gladness. 

1864  NKALE  Scat<>n.  f'sei'is  234  This  jubilance  of  ] 
1868  J.  T.  NKTTLKSHIP  Kss.  Browning  vii.  241  Passionate 
•iiat  rises  to  triumphant  jubilance.     1874  L.  MORRIS 
•  'itff  liv,  Then  came  a  sudden  hush,  and  the  jubilance 

Jubilancy     d^a'bilanni).     [f.   as    prec.  :   see 
I     The  quality  or  fact  of  being  jubilant. 

1894  .  \   note  of  Jubilancy  unmis- 

takably spontaneous. 


he  a  Iubbe  of  Maluesve.  1392  Earl  Derby  s  Exp.  (Camden) 
154  Et  pro  j  pare  jobbes  de  iiij  galollibus,  iiij  paribus  potel 
botels,  xij  pottes  galoners.  1570  L.HVINS  Manip.  181/30 
Iubbe,  caiithtirits,  scyphns.  [In  BULLOKAR,  COCKI.KAM, 
PHILLIPS  as  obsolete  word,  J>tb.\ 

Jub(b)et(t,  obs.  forms  of  GIBBET. 

II  Jube1  (d3«-b»).  Also  8  juba.  [a.  L.  jubl 
'  bid  *  or  '  order  thou ' ;  said  to  be  from  the  words 
Jube:,  doiniiie,  benfdlcere,  pronounced  from  it  by 
the  deacon  before  the' reading  of  the  Gospel.  (See 
Myrrourc  of  Our  LaJye  (1873)  102.)] 

1.  A  rood-loft  or  screen  and  gallery  dividing  the 
choir  from  the  nave. 

1767  DUCAREL  Ant;^'-.\\'t'fi!.  Aiitli],  87  The/tt/v  or  screen 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architec- 
ture. 1838  JAMES  l\i:hclicit  xxxv,  Cross  the  Jube,  through 
the  monies'  gallery  round  the  choir.  1861  ISLki-sK.  HOPE 
Fng.  Catliedr.  iqt/t  C.  174  A  feature,  -reduced  to  its  subse- 
quent  form  in  the  nth  or  I2th  century  ..  \\\zjubc  having 
been  then  substituted  for  the  primitive  ambo. 

t  2.  See  quot.  (erron.  juba).  Obs. 

1723  tr.  Du fin's  Eccl.  Ilis't.  ^th  C.  I.  v.  68/2  The  Preacher 
was  plac'd  in  a  Chair  lifted  up,  which  the  Ancients  call'd 
Chair,  Throne,  Tribunal,  Jnba,  Exedra ;  which  was 
ordinarily  plac'd  within  the  Enclosure  of  the  Choir.  The 
Bishops  ..  sometimes  mounted  the  Ainboi  ur  Juba,  which 
was  betwixt  the  Choir  and  the  Na\e. 

t  Jube-  (dz,/7b).  Obs.  rare-".  [a.  F.  jtibe 
(Cotgr.  1611),  L. /«/'«.]  A  mane. 


JUBILATION. 

Jubilant  (dswUlaut),  a.    [ad.  I.,  jubilant-em, 
pr.  ]>ple.  ol  jnbilare  to  shout,  raise  a  shout  ol 
see  JUBIL  f.J     Making  a  jo)ful   noise,   rejoicing 
with    songs    and    acclamations ;    now   generally, 
Making  demonstrations  of  joy,  exultingly  glad. 

1667  Mil  rox  /'.  /,.  vii.  564  The  Planets  in  their  station 
list'mng  stood,  While  the  bright  Pomp  ascended  Jubilant. 
(.1798  COI.KHIDGE  Sibyl.  Afrt-o,  To  H'oriisnvrth  35  Amid 
a  muhty  nation  jubilant.  1811  W.  K.  Si  ENCFR  Poems  39 
All  nature  jubilant  resounds  thy  praise.  1887  Spectator 
25  June  859/2  At  this  Jubilee-time. .by  busy  and  jubilant 
England. 

b.  Expressing  or  manifest  ing  joy. 

1784  Br.  HORSE  Disc.  Ch.  Mus.  \Vks.  1818  IV.  16  Xotes 
of  joy,  exulting  and  jubilant  1859  KINGSLLY  .l/.-^t.  (1860) 
I.  152  liurstin^  into  a  jubilant  canter. 

Jubilantly  (d.^/7-bilantli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-I.Y  -.]  In  a  jubilant  manner,  with  demonstrations 
of  joy,  exultantly,  gladly. 

1868  HOLME  LEE  B.  Godfrey  xlix.  272  She  was  welcomed 
..  by  the  children  jubilantly.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug. 
472/1  The  shout  is  jubilantly  renewed. 

t  Ju'bilar,  a.  06s.  rare  —  '.  [In  form,  f.  L. 
jfibil-tim  wild  cry,  shout,  halloo,  huzza,  but  in 
sense  associated  vvithy>7i/'//,r«j-  JUBILEE  +  -AR  :  cf. 
Y.jitbilaire  of  or  pertaining  to  a  jubilee.]  Of  the 
nature  or  character  of  a  jubilee. 

1613  Bi\  HALL  Holy  rancgyr.  3  The  tenth  complete 
yeerc  of  our  Constantine  desernes  to  be  solemneand  lubilar. 

Jubilarian  (<l3«bile°-rian).  [f.  med.L.  juti- 
lari-us  J  I'BILARY  + -AN.]  One  who  celebrates  liis 
or  her  jubilee  ;  spec,  in  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  priest,  monk, 
or  nun  who  has  been  such  for  fifty  years. 

1782  in  A.  Mary  Sharp  Hist.  Ufton  Court  (i&> 
May  i3ltl  1782  died  age  79  the  Rev.  F.  Sawari!  Madew. 
O.  S.  F.  a  Jubilarian,  many  years  missionary  at  Ufton  Court. 
1882  H.  FOLEY  Rfc.  Eng,  Sec.  Jesus  VII  106  A  Jubilarian 
in  religion,  in  the  priesthood  and  in  the  mission  1890 
Cath.  .Vf7c$  3  May  7/3  We  have  now  three  'jubilanans' 
who  have  completed  50  years  and  over  as  professed  nuns. 

t  Ju'bilary,  a.  (sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
jubilari-us  one  that  has  continued  50  years  in  the 
same  state ;  in  form  f.  jftbil-um  wild  cry,  shout, 
but  in  sense  associated  \\-\\\\  jui'iln  in  Jnm.KE.  Cf. 
f.juliilaire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jubilee,  jubilar : 
in  quot.  absol.  as  sb. 

1537  LATIMER  Sent:,  bej.  Convoc.  Dj,  How  some  brought 
forth  Canonizations,  .some  pardons,  and  these  of  wonderful 
varietie,  some  Stationarie-s,  some  lubilaryes,  some  Pocu* 
laryes  for  drinkers. 

I  Jubilate  (djfibil^'-U',  yiibi\a-te),  sli.1  [L. 
jubilate  shout  ye,  the  first  word  of  the  psalm.] 

1.  The    hundredth   psalm    (ninety-ninth   in   the 
Vulgate),  used  as  a  canticle  in  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice ;  also,  the  music  to  which  this  is  set. 

1706  A.  BEDI-ORD  Tempi,:  Mus.  xi.  ^28  The  Antient  I 
of  the  Te  Ueum,  Jubilate  [etc.].      1857  F.  PKOCTI.R  Hist. 
Bk.Com.  Prayer  226  Jubilate,  .ordered,  together  with  the 
Te  Dcuiti,  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  t' 

2.  transf.  A  call  to  rejoice ;  an  outburst  of  j" 
triumph. 

1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  0/  €>ual.  (1859')  H-  244  They  would 
speedily  be  with  us  in  a  joint  jubilate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.     1856  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  1. 179  My  hean 
jubilate  thereat.     1877  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXI.  422  Heaven's 
grand  courts  with  jubilates  rang. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  so 
called  because  Ps.  66  (65  in  Vulgate),  which  begins 
viWiJubi/aU.  is  used  as  the  introit  on  that  day. 

t  Jubilate  (d^w-bilrt),  rf.-  Obs.  rare  ~  °.  [ad. 
L.  jfibilatus ,  perf.  pple.  of  jubilare  to  JUBILATE, 
taken  as  sb.]  =  JUBILARIAN. 

1706   Pmt-Lirs,    Jubiidte   (a   Term    ns'd    in    the    K 
Church),  a  Monk,  Canon,  or  Doctor,  that  has  been  Fifty 
Years  a  Professor. 

Jubilate  (dg/i-bilt't),  ,•'.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
jubilare  :  see  JUBIL  ^.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice.   Ob.,. 

1604  T.  WRIGHT  Passions  v.  §  2.  168  Musicke..iubilating 
the  heart  with  pleasure. 

2.  iiitr.  To  utter  sounds  of  joy  or  exultation;  to 
make  demonstrations  of  joy ;  to  rejoice,  exult.  In 
recent  newspaper  use,  sometimes,  To  celebrate  a 
jubilee  or  other  joyful  occasion. 

(11641     Bp.    MOUNTAGU    Alts    $    Moil.    (164-')    205    Su 

Almighty  God  did.  .replenish,  .could  not  but  jubilate.   1659 
HAMMOND  On  Ps.  jxxxiv.   3  To  cry  aloud,  vocifei 
jubilate.     1721  R.  KEITH  tr.  a  Kcmfis  I'al!. 
83  O  ye  Cherubim  and  Seraphim .. how  fervently,  auj  li"« 
excellently  do  ye  sing  and  jubilate  aloud  before  t  loJ.     1837 
CARI.VI.U  Fr.  A',-7'.  I.  v.  i,  Hope,  jubilating,  eric-  aloud  that 
it  will  prove  a  miraculous  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Wildf- 
1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  III.  (1871)  358  The  birds  arc 
lating  in" the  woods. 

Hence  Ju'bilating  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a. 

1853  I  >L  Hi  \^\\.f  Autotiag.  St.  ii.  Wks.  I.  55  Their 
ucre  yet  ascending  from  our  jubilating  lips.     1897  H'atiu. 
Gaz.  4  Feb.  2/3  In  this  morning  of  glad  jubilating. 

Jubilated  (d.?« -bilc'tOd),  a.  [f.  as  JUKI ' 
.-/'.-  +  -LD.]  K.C.Ch.  That  has  complete  i 
fiftieth  year  in  on 

1772  NI-GKNT  tr.  Hist,  l-riar  Geruml  n.  ii.     • 

aelyin  the  convent  a  jubilated  f.,; 
of  great  consideration  in  the  order. 

Jubilation  ('.  [ad.  I,.  / 

cm.  n.  of  action  from  jnbilare  tu  JUBILATL'.]     The 


JUBILATOBY. 


action  of  jubilating,  loud  utterance  of  joy;  exulta- 
tion, n  •',.  .     \Vitli 
a.  and//.     An  expression  of  exnltonl 
1388  WYLUI  /'s.  cl.  5  Hi  ii.'  5.-  him  in 


In  our  hertes  ;il; 
1634  \V.  Ti.aviivi-  tr.    /•',. 

,Mie  disconsolate  amidst  the  publiijue  [ubilations     1657 
SPARROW  /«•.  C.nu.  Praytr  ,1661)  58  The    1 
dictus  ..  being  the  tno-i    :  t,.,r  the 

Redemption  of  the  world.     1780  HI-RXKY  Hist.  .17.. 

In  Church  Music  whether  jubilation,  humiliu , 
•  '.v,  or  contrition  are  to  be  expressed.    1837  CAR!  \ 
1  '  .I'isculotlisin  is  dead  .  .  and  is  bun. 

. .  deafening  jubilation.      1879   Low   Afghan    ll'ar  iii.  288 
The  jubilations  of  the  garrison  were  short-lived. 
Jubilatory  (d.^-hiUtari),  a.     [f.  L.  jfMlat-, 
ppl.  stem  of  jnbilarf  to  Jriin.Mi: :  see  -ulu.]     Kx- 
pressive  of  jubilation. 

1871  J.  HATTON  rail.  Poppies  II.  \.  9  The  Jubilatory 
clashing  and  hammering  and  clanging  and  joyful  turbulence 
of  a  grand  marriage  peal. 

Jubile,  sb. :  see  JUBILKK. 

Jubilean  (d^bilfaV,  a.  [f.  L.jittifa-tis  (see 
JDBILKX)  +  -AH.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  jubilee. 

1614  J.  GEE  Hold  fast  41  To  visit  the  holy  Fathers 
lubilean  pompe.  1704  HEARNK  Dit^t.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  10  The 
Sabbatical  and  Jubilean  Years.  1836  l-'rascr's  Mag.  XIII. 
583  The  Jubilean  period  offorty-nine  years  will  be  complete. 

Jubilee  (d^u-biM) ,  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  iubile, 
-lee,  6  iubely(e,  7  jubily,  jubylee,  (gubilie), 
7-9  Jubile,  7- jubilee,  [a.  F.  jubiU  (i^th  c.  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  in  Sp.  jubileo,  It.  giiibbileo,  ad.  late 
L.  jfibilxus  (Vulgate,  etc.),  used  as  sb.  '  jubilee ', 
but  properly  an  adj.  form  (sc. 'minus],  after  Gr. 
iu$r]\aios  adj.  (Origen,  Epiphanius.  etc.),  f.  luiSri\os 
'  jubilee '  (Josephus  Anliq.  in.  xii.  3),  ad.  Heb.  ^v 
yobel,1  jubilee ',orig.,  it  seems, 'ram', hence'  ram's 
horn  used  as  a  trumpet',  with  which  the  jnbile:- 
year  was  proclaimed.  The  Latin  form  jubilxiis 
instead  of  joblhtus  shows  association  of  the  O.T. 
word  with  the  native  L.  jubilant  will  cry,  shout, 
and  jilbilare  to  shout  to,  shout,  halloo,  huzza  (see 
JUIIIL  v.  ;  and  in  Christian  L.  there  was  estab- 
lished an  association  of  sense  between  these  words 
and  the  Hebrew  '  jubilee ',  which  has  extended  to 
the  modern  langs.of  Western  Christendom.  In  Eng. 
thr  word  was  often,  as  in  the  Bible  versions,  spelt 
Jubile  ;  this  wis  usually,  like  the  F.  jnbile,  of  3 
syllables;  but  it  was  sometimes  a  disyllable,  ami 
referred  directly  to  L.  jubilurn  or  med.L.  jiibiltts, 
in  the  sense  of  an  exultant  shout.  Cf.  also/uji/in 
jiibil-trumpet.'] 

1.  Jewish  Hist,  (more  fully  year  of  Jubilee',.    \ 
year  of  emancipation  and  restoration,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  in  Lev.  xxv  was  to  be 
kept  every  fifty  years,  and  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
blast  of  trumpets  throughout  the  land ;  during  it 
the  fields  were  to  be  left  uncultivated,  Hebrew 
slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  lands  and  houses 
in  the  open  country  or  un walled  towns  that  had 
been  sold  were  to  revert  to  their  former  owners  or 
their  heirs. 

138*  WVCLIF  Lev.  xxv.  10  Thow  shall  halowe  the  fyftith 
3eer..he  is  forsothe  the  iubilee  \ipss  est  t-niiti  jitlilxus', 
1535  COVERD.  lubilye,  1560  ^Geneva)  Iubile,  1569  (Bps.) 
Iubilee,  1611  Iubile].  Ibiti.  13  The  ;eer  of  iubilee  \anno 
jitl'il.ri].  1382  —  Josh.  vi.  4  The  prestis  shulen  taak  seuen 
trompes,  whos  vse  is  in  the  iubile  \bnccinas,  quariun  USHS 
est  in  jnbili:o\  1581  MARBECK  Rk.  of  Notts  562  Inbely 
is  of  this  Hebrew  word  lofal,  which  in  English,  signifieth 
a  Trumpet  :  a  yeare  of  sin.uuler  mirth  and  toy,  and  of 
much  rest.  1613  PURCHAS  J'il^riiiia^e  1614)  126  Touching 
this  yeare  of  lubilee  is  much  controversie.  Ibid.,  Scaliger 
-  -  proving  that  the  Iubilee  was  but  fortie  nine  yeares  Com- 
plete, and  that  the  fiftieth  yeare  was  the  first  onwards  of 
another  Iubilee  or  Sabbath  of  yeares.  1845  S.  AUSTIN  Raitkc  & 
Hist.  Ref.  II.  205  In  Wiirtemberg,  too,  the  Israelitish  year  of 
jubilee  was  preached  to  the  peasants.  1897  IJKIVKH  I ntrt'd. 
Lit.  O.  1\  ied.  6)  57  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  ..  the 
institution  of  Jubile  is  a  mere  paper-law.  ..  At  least  so  far 
as  concerns  the  land  . .  it  must  date  from  ancient  times  in 

b.  Jig.  or  transf.  A  time  of  restitution,  renris- 

nr  release. 

c  1584  in  Casque!  &  Bishop  F.ihu.  /"/  -V  Kk.  Com.  Prayer 
(1890)  10  Days  of  licence  \\lii.ii  ..r     railed  days  of  jubilee. 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  RCT.  i.  iii,  Ynu  arrive  in  jubilee, 
rmeattonement  of  all  -;<:.    1611  R.  FKNTON- 

Usury  n.  xiii.  95  The  land  if  it  want  a  Iubile  will  in  time 
grow  hartlease.     1614  KARI.  SIIRI.ING  Poa.'t-s  Day  iv. 
All   prisoners  at   last,   death  must  enlarge,  At  that  great 
iubily.      1621   in    F.lsing    l.cr,i^  tio    Moved, 

\vhi-ri:  iubelee  shalbe  for  the  debtes,  or  whether 

a  moderacion  ?     1643  SIR  T.   BROWNE  Relig.  Ated.  i.  §  44 
The  1 1  Jubilee  is  Death.     Vri\  Light  tf  Blind 

in  iot/1  Rrf>.  Hist.  MSS.  Conittt.  App.  v.  116  Noe  one  had 
. .  api  ;  '  e  punished  for  his  religion  thro-out  the 

Britush  empyr*,  which  was  ft  general  jubil  rions. 

2.  A'.  C.  i'/i.  A  year  instituted  by  Boniface  VII 1 
in  1300  as  a  year  of  remission  from  the  penal  con- 

nces  of  sin,  during  which  plenary  indulgence 
might  be  obtained  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the 
visiting  of  certain  churrhi  s  ihrrc,  the  riving  of 


61fi 

alms,  fasting  three  days  nn.l   ilu-  |.ril"i»n.i 

i   extra- 

' 

M3*-5"  '  [lie  viij'''- 

•vernayle 

MC.     Hid.,  Hurl.  Contin.    , 

I  men  io 
,    ordeynede   this   yere   to   be  the   yerc 

>lde  contynu. 

r.     1477  KA^L  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictcs  i,  I  wdcr- 
stodc  the  lubylee  and  pardon  to  be  at .. 
Spayne.     1534  in  Peacock  £ng,  Ch.  Furtniurc  (1866)  206 
Item  vi j  tnMe-  with  »  riptures  uppon  them  to  hange  on  the 
the  tyme  of  the  Jubyle.     1556  Chron.  Cr.  Friars 
'.ys  yere  was  the  gret  jubd--.it  l'i'.\  lit  s.     1560 
Slcidanes  Comm.  7  }>,'  Clcmcnte  apfxjyntelh  the 
yere  of  lubile,  which  Boniface  the  civ1  ,cd  every 

hundreth  yeare,  to   be  nowe  everye    fiftithe   >L;irt-.     1635 
I'AGITT  Ckristianogr.  in.  (16*6)  85  Leo  : 
ft  I  abue  with  his  pardons  abroad  i(&xLotui.Gaz.  No.  1702/2 
This  week  was  published  here  a  Bull  for  an  Universal  Jubily, 
Granted  by  the  Pope.     1749  H.  \V  U.IVLK  Lftt.dZtfr  II.  286 
Here  . .  we  imagine  that  a  jubilee  is  a  season  of  [ . 
not  of  devotion.      1841  \V.  SPALHINC;  Italy  $  it.  J*L  II.  1 4r. 
Bernardino  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Kavenna..in  the  jubilee  of 
•  t  the  roads  with  his  men-at-arms  n.blird  the  male 
and  ..  dishonoured  many  of  the   ft_inaks.     1900 
»y   184  The   conditions  of  the  Great  and 
<1  Jubilee  of  the  Holy  Year  1900. 
3.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  event;  the  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  reign,  of 
activity,  or  continuance  in  any  business,  occupation, 
rank    or    condition.     Silver  jubilee    ^after   Silver 
W'cddin^.    a    name   for    the   celebration   of    the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary;  so  Diamond  Jubilee,  ap- 
plied to  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

4:1386  CHAUCER  Sontpii.  T.  154  Our  Sexteyn  and  cure 
fiermerer  That  ban  been  trewe  freres  fifty  yeer,  They  may 
now,  god  be  thanked  of  his  looue,  Maken  hir  Iubilee  and 
walke  allone.  1548  LATIMKR  .  .,:,.)  26  Pam- 

perynge  of  their  panches  lyke  a  monke  that  maketh  his 
Jubilie.  1809  (title)  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  Jubilee,  f  1830  l)t-  QUINCEV 
Attti>l>i\\f.  .S/,-.  iv.  \Vks.  iti62  XIV.  131  In  Germany  ..  a 
married  couple,  when  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage  day,  are  said  to  keep  their  golden  jubilee; 
but  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  they  have  credit  only 
for  a  silver  jubilee.  1845  GRAVES  Ront.  Law  in  Kucycl. 
Metrop.  II.  753/1  In  1838,  Huschke  published  . .  an  offer  ing 
on  the  occasion  of  Hugo's  jubilee  from  the  faculty  of  law  at 
Breslau.  1861  C.  KNIGHT  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.\\\.y.y\y..  526 
The  asth  of  October  [1809]  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  Kingdom  as  '  The  Jubilee  ' — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  the  Third.  1887 
l\~hittiktrs  Almanack  551/1  Henry  111  completed  his  year 
of  Jubilee  Oct.  27,  1266;  his  great  grandson,  Edward  III, 
Jan.  24th,  1377;  and  George  III,  Oct.  24th,  1810.  1887 
TI.NNYSON  (title)  The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  1887 
Q.  VICTORIA  in  Suppl.  to  Land.  Caz.  25  June,  The  enthu- 
siastic reception  I  met  with,  .on  the  occasion  of  my  Jubilee, 
has  touched  me  most  deeply.  1890  Post  Card  16  May, 
'Penny  Postage  Jubilee— 1890.  Guildhall,  1  j  ini'-n ',  1897 
G.  B.  SMITH  LifeQ.  I'ictona  xii.  iRtldg.)  169  The  Royal 
Jubilee  of  1887,  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897,  will  recall 
the  memorable  events  of  a  memorable  period  in  British 
history.  1898  Daily  Tel.  19  July,  The  Rev.  Arthur  Robins, 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Windsor  ..  celebrates  his  'silver 
jubilee"  in  the  Royal  Borough  to-day.  Ibid.  20  July,  The 
Sports  Club  are  entertaining  W.  G.  Grace  on  the  occasion 
of  bis  jubilee  Isoth  birthday). 

fb.  A  fiftieth  year.  Obs.  rare-  '. 

ci6i8  FLETCHER  Q.  Corinth  in.  i,  He  is  50,  man,  in's 
Jubile,  I  warrant. 

fc.  A  period  of  fifty  years,  half  a  century.  Obs. 
1643  Sm  T.  BROWNE  Relig.  Mcd.  i.  §  41  If  there  bee  any 

truth  in  Astrulo^y,  I  may  outlive  a  Jubilee.  1645  PAGITT 
Hert'siogr.  Kp.  Ded.,  I  have  lived  among  you  almost  a 
Jubilee.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  i.  §  12  Edward  the 
third  . .  having  reigned  a  jubilee,  full  fifty  years.  1726  tr. 
1  A  Jubilee,  of  49  or  50  Years ;  a 

Seculum,  or  an  A^e,  of  10.1  \ 

4.  A  season  or  occasion  of  joyful  celebration  or 
general  rejoicing. 

1592  WARNER  All\  £ng-  v.  xxv,  Then  loue  me,  for  beleeue 
ill  proue  a  lubilie.  1619  /'ast/uifs  /W/n.  (1877) 
152  It  was  the  day  when  every  Kitchen  reeke-^,  And  hungry 
bellies  keep  a  lubik.  1634  H[-:Y\UM>II  Maftunk, 
Wks.  1874  IV.  i  17  Prepare  we  for  this  t;n.-at  si-!t;mnity,  Of 
Hymeneall  lubilies.  a  1711  KKN  l!)ntntir.  IVet.  \Vks. 
17^1  II.  99  In  Heav'n  they  keep  a  Juliilee  that  day, 
When  the  good  Shepherd  brings  a  uft-pinu  Stiay.  1804 
M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  161  The 

Democrats  are  d 

on  the  \"<  •    ''     nisiana.     1899  l)m,'\ 

2/5  Witness  said  . .  he  v.  I  l-a«l  a  'jubilee  ' 

once  in  three  months. 

5.  Kxultant    joy,    general    ur    public    rejoicing, 
jobil&tioD. 

In  thU  -e  often  written  y'«/'/.V  ami 


JUCTJND. 

406  They 

i       . 

ilation. 
.  'S*6  ^  '-i-d  ascended  .. 

[ft  • 

;  -.'/A.  461 

'iig  or  ihe  unuttered  unutterable  jubilee  of 

6.  atlrih.   and    Cotnl>.,   as  jubilee -bonfy.  , 
-issttf,  -masquerade,  -pest-card,  -prwfssion,  -tree, 

• 

!  .  .»,  or  3;  in  the  last  c; 

frequent  in  the  last   two  (it-cades  of  the  19th  c.  in 
reference  to  the  two  '  Jubilees'  of  the  reign  of 


Queen  Victoria  in   1887  and  1897,  the  Jubilee  of 
Penny  Postage  in  1890,  the  Swi-  Iubilee 


.',  after 

1526  Pi  •  .  tie  \V.)266b,  Fedcth  them  with  ioyc 

and    iubile    vnspckable.      1635    Sun." 

ioy  to  know  us  ro.Mn-ilM,  I  Jubile  of 


people's  joy  to —     _ 

thedny.   1657^1.  SIAKKFY  HeltHOnt'.* 

.  .\\ith  the  joy  and  jn: 

found  ..  cheers  up  all   it*  II.IM*.     1823  N 

il  Pcveiil  of  the  Peak,  inthe  jubilee  of  hi 
to  consider  hou  uitton  to 

••    '  •  • 


H  orse  1 .  (1841)  02   hew  [popes]  hac 
their  coffers  with  jubilee-coin.      1749  H. 
(1846)  II  ,[1C(]  'a  jubilee- 

the  Venetian  manner'  at  R.-uitlagh.     1658 
rt  FooU  50  'Hit-  \--.v,    1480  - 

yuan  uf  CItrmaii  f>-  U.  1887  Times  31  Dec.  9/1  The  pleasant 
associations  of  the  Jubilee  year.  1891  Fkilui. 

V  other  part   of  tin 
i.      1893  SIK  \\ 

22  The  designs  for  tlie  new  (.GUI'S  .  .  were   i 
Jubilee  i-  Jlions  of  the   new  am] 

issued  were  . .  of  the  Jubilee  type.    1897  (;. 

ion. 

Ju'bilee,  v.  nonce  wd.     [i.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  celebrate  a  jubilee. 

1887  Scfff.  Leader  $  July  4  Why  did  Irishmen  not  Jubilee? 

2.  trans.  To  celebrate  the  jubilee  cf 
\1&]I\illMnUG.  22  Jan.  3,  i  Somt  ubileed' 

their  colleagues  at  a  banquet. 

Jubilist  d///-bih-t  .  [f.  L.  ji,bil-um  shout, 
(later)  joylul  shout,  or  Eng.y>//V/(*,  JTBILEK 

fl.  One  who  jubilates,  one  who  sings  in  praise 
or  exultation.  Obs.  rare~ '. 

1471  RiPLEvOw//.  Ahk.  in  A-.hm.  Thfatr.  Pref.  (1652)  121 
Of  Hierarchycall  Jubylestes  the  gratukint  L 

2.  One  who  celebrates  a  jubilee.  ;, 
1889  flarpers  Mag,  June  108/1    Her  lecturer  described 
the  feeling  the  Jubi lists  entertained  toward  their  sovereign 

as  '  chivalrous '. 

Jubilize  (dgw-bilaiz1).  v.    [f.  as  prec.  -, 
intr.  a.  To  jubilate,     b.  To  celebrate  a  jubilee. 
Hence  Jirbilizing///.  a. 

1649    Test.   cone.  I.  Berne  \\.   S  Jubeli/ing  Tryumphant 
mdoaies  of  heart.     1650  HOUKLL  C,ii-ti_tii'$  A',r.  X^pies  i. 
I     (1664)  87  Let  us  jubilixe  for  ^o  Iii 

1653  ASIIMOI.K  Theat,  Client.  Intioi].  5  '1  hen  siiall  the  People 
Jubilize  In  mutuall  love.      1814  L-  HUNT  in  //aydon\\  < 
ft  'l\d'li--t.  (1876)  I.  270  Come,  then,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
let  us/w&AJtf  with  you. 

t  JubilO'SC,  a.  Obs.  raff-1,     [f.  L.  type  *ju- 
bilos-us,  f.  jt~ibil-um  :  see  JUBILATE  r . 
=  JUBILANT. 

c  1450  tr.  /V  Imitatieine  in.  xxxix.  i  io  Quikyn  ni\ 
to  cleue  to  fe  in  iubilose  c.\. 

Jubil-trumpet  =  Jnbilee-trompet 

1714  tr.  (i  Kempis  Chr.Exerc.  iv.  234  Angels.. In  Heav'n 
the  Jubil-Trumpet  blow. 

Jubon,  variant  of  JrPON. 

Jucca,  Juce,  obs.  forms  of  YrccA,  JUICE. 

fJuck,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  6  ink,  6-7  iouk,  7 
iucke.  [Origin,  form,  and  meaning  uncertain.] 
?  A  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

1575  TCRBKRV.  1'attlionrif  106  Giue  hir  but  a  little  meate 
..that  when  she  is  therewith  accustomed,  you  mayc  giue  hir 
plumage  and  a  luk  [ed.  1611  iucke] 
They  glue  them  [spanowhawks]  ioukcs  [-o  1611]  of 
small  bini  '  hey  haue  fedde  them, 

them  out  with  t  .1  plucking  a\N 

feathi".  M  it. 

Juck,  juke  d/^k,  dswk),  v.  I-'orms:  7  iouk, 
iuke,  juke,  8-  juck.  [Kchoic  :  cf.  CHTCK  f.1 

:  -^cnse  of  JOI/K  t'.1,  due  to  the 

this  of  (he  sound  uttereu 
<..  Jug?'H£>  °r  '°r  the 

".'i,   1069,   might  refer  to  this  act,  rather 

than  itic  '  all 

intr.  To  make  a  sound  or  call  imitated  ) 

U  a  partridge.      Hence  Ju'cking  vkf.  sb. 
1611  C\ 

I 

1725  I!KADI.EY  ham.  Di- 

know    if  :  ."g  and 

•>  §  -'619  They 

several  calls,  . .  One  very  important  one, 
,m  readily  recognised,  is  their 
.  when  ^iey  settK-  down  together  fur  the  night. 

•   t-ol  in    •  I  ;•.' 

i8a8  .V/  .      !  !  .  hing  the  ficl 

ility  are  likely  tuy/<  k  of  -Iccp. 
Juck,  variant  of  Jut'K 
t  JuCU'nd,  a.  Obs.  ratt—1.     [ad.  \..JucunJ-it-- 


JUCUNDITY. 


JUDCOCK. 


(in  late  L.jot'in  ,  f.  jitrart  to  aid,  help, 

delight,  please:  cf.  also  OV.jiu'c>iiii,-ciniil,  beside 
.".]  A  by-form  of  JOCOND. 

1596  DALRYMPLK  tr.  Li''.  •  \  u.  ?  In  :uii 

faithful!,  in  prosperitie  jucund  and  joyfull.  1711  I!AILFV, 
/.  jocund,  inerry,  pi-  , 

Jncundity  id^wkinidltii.  10l>s.  [ad.  ]..  jfi- 
,  ««i/;.',/j,  l.jurundut  :  see  prcc.  Cf.  also  obs.  !•'. 
jiiiiinditi,  beside  jocondit{.  In  Kng.  jitcutidity 
appears  as  an  effort  to  restore  the  original  L.  1'orm ; 
it  is  used  not  only  in  the  subjective  senses  of  Jo- 
ITNINTY,  but  in  the  objective  sense  of  L.  jiiciindi/as 
(sense  I  below).] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  pleasant  to  the  senses  or 
feelings;    pleasantness,  enjoyableness.     With  //.. 
an  enjoyable  or  amusing  circumstance. 

1620  VINNKR  I'ia  I\i-itn  iv.  74  That  the  jucundity  of  it 
(food)  entice  them  not  to  a  perilous  and  nauseatiue  fulnesBe. 
1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Psenit.  F.f.  vii.  xvi.  372  The  new  un- 
usuall  or  unexpected  jucundities,  which  present  themselves 
to  any  man  in  his  life. 

2.  Pleasure,  delight,  happiness  :   =  JocuxmTY  2. 

1536  I'rimtr  Hen.  (•'///  148  lesu,  the  most  highest  be- 
nignitie,  Of  all  hearts  the  great  iucunditie.  l8aa  T.  TAVI.OH 
tr.  Afitlcius,  Pliilos.  Plato  n.  265  Tlie  wive  man  ..  is  the 
only  man  who  always  enjoys  jucundity  and  secui  ity. 

3.  Enjoyment,  merriment,  glee  :    =  JOCUNDITY  i. 
1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'ftntsi.  510  To  spend  their  time  in 

sum  Iucunditie.  a  1678  \YonnnrAD  Hfly  Living  (1688'  64 
Health_only  is  the  true  cause  of  eating. .yet  there  accom- 
panies it .  .a  perilous  jucundity,  and  goust,  which  mostwli:a 
endeavours  also  to  step  befoie  it.  1794  MATIIIAS  Purs.  Li:. 
(1798)  28  His  modesty  would  attempt  some  jucundity  from 
the  Lusus  Priapi. 

Jud,  judd  (.dgtfd).  lofal.  [Origin  unknown  : 
cf.  JAD.J 

1.  Coal-mining,  (north.}  'A  block  of  coal  about 
four  yards   square   kirved   and   nicked   ready  for 
breaking  down  '   (Gresley   Gloss.    Coal  Mining  ; 
also,  a  portion  of  a  'pillar'  still  unremoved. 

1844  FARADAY  in  Bence  Jones  Life  (1870)  II.  181  Near 
Williamson  judd  were  in  some  danger  from  a  fall  that  fell 
in  the  midst  of  us.  1884  Imp.  ,\  Much.  l;,~.'.  i  Dec.  6726  2 
A  jud  of  .this  strong  coal,  weighing  about  seven  tons  was 
brought  down  . .  in  good  condition.  1885  Nnvcastle  /W/j- 
Ckrctt.  25  May,  Killed  in  the  Low  Main  seam,  Alexandria 
Pit,  . .  whilst  *  drawing  a  jud  '. 

2.  (Somerset.}   =J.\D.     (Gresley.) 
Judseopliobe  (d.ytdr of<™b\      [f.  Gr.  'lovSatm, 

'L.Jili/ims  JEW  +  Gr.  -tpopot  fearing.]  One  who 
has  a  dread  or  strong  dislike  of  the  Jews.  So 
Judseopho  bia,  drend  of  Jews. 

1881  H.  ADI.ER  in  Eclectic  Mag.  XXXV.  iy6  Recent 
Pluses  of  Judaeophobia.  Ibid.  205 The  most  rabidjudaeo- 
phobe. 

Judaic  d3«d<.T-ik),  a.  [acl.  L.  Jmlaic-ns,  a. 
Gr.  'louSai'Kut  Jewish,  f.  'lovSai-os  JKW.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Jews,  Jewish  ;  of  a  Jewish  char- 
acter, or  characteristic  of  the  Jews. 

1611  Ii.  BBOOGHTOH  Require  Agret-w.  17  For  j-ou  lewes 
I  wil  cite  ladaiqiu  matters.  1684  N.  S.  cV;V. /•.'«./.  Edit. 
Bible  xix.  190  He  was  not  inspired  with  a  Prophetic  but 
a  Judaic  Spirit.  1881  FARRAR  Early  Clir.  I.  93  The  same 
stern,  Judaic  character  . .  marks  every  page  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James. 

Judaical  (dgudfildU),  a.  Also  5  ludeicall, 
6  lewdaical.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -.u. :  see  -ICAL.  (For- 
merly much  commoner  than  Judaic  :  now  some- 
what rare.)]  =prec. 

(1470  HARDING  Citron,  xcv.  funding,  Easter.. was  cele- 
brated  accordyng  to  the  ludeicall  Custome.  1546  .S7f////r. 
Poore  Coiiiin.  (K.  K.  T.  S.I  90  This  more  then  lewdaical 
superstition,  a  1601  \V.  PERKINS  Cases  Cmisf.  (1619)  284  In 
the  ludaicall  law.  a  1760  RICCALTOL-N  Notes  Gntaliaas 
(17721  115  The  Judaical  law,  as  given  by  Moses.  1875 
RO<;EHS  Orig.  nil'le  vi.  (ed.  3)  220  The  Gentiles  were  not  to 
be  trammelled  with  J  udaical  restrictions. 

Judaically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -I.Y-'.]  In  a 
Judaical  manner;  in  Jewish  fashion. 

"58»  N.  T.  iRhem.)  G.il.  ii  14  If  thou  . .  livest  Gentile- 
like  and  not  ludaically.  1641  MILTON  Prel.  Episc.  8  Who 
.  -Excommunicated,  .all  the  Asian  Churches  for  celebrating 
their  Easter  Judaically.  a  1714  KUKNKT  Hist.  Kef.  (1715)  III. 
177  Vargas  said,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  Literally;  (in 
the  Original  it  is  Jvdaically). 

Juda'ico-,  combining  adverbial  form  of  Jnuic, 
as  in  JuJaico-Christian,  Christian  modified  by 
Jewish,  Jewish  Christian. 

1880  M.  PATTUOH  Milton  xiii.  177  The  whole  scheme  of 
o-Chnstian  anthropology. 

Judaism  d.^/vL-ii/'m1.  [ad.  L.  jndaism-iis 
(Tertull.),  a.  Gr.  lovSaia pus  (i  Mace.  ii.  21  :  see 
-ISM.  Cf.  K. Judaisme  .ifith  c.  in  l.ittrc  .] 

1.  The  profession  or  practice  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  the  religious  system  or  polity  of  the  Jews. 

'494  FABYAS  Chron.  vn.  334  He  anon  renouncyd  his 
|UC  "r  -Moy  «as  cristfiiyd.  and  lyued 

isteii  man.      1611   BIBLE  2  .l/,i(1.  ii.  :-i    : 

ihat  behaued    thenuelue*   manfully  to   their   honour  for 

'""•     >6'3  I1'  .  i,.-in^ 

baptised,   revolted  to  their  form  1725  Loinl. 

N& 6437/1  Five  [wen  ,  f..r  Judai-m.    1877 

Hf,  93  Judaism  and 

Christianity  had  given  currency  to  the  doctrines  of  one  God. 

2.  The   act   of  Judaizing  ;    adoption   of  Jewish 
practices  on  the  part  of  Christians ;  a  practice  or 
style  of  thought  like  that  of  the  1< 


1641  MILTOX  Ch.  Gcn-t.  n.  iii.  \Vks.  (1851)  168  As  if  tin 

•  y  Christian,  .could  profane  dead  Judaisms,     1641  I.  H. 
Pttii.   ags,'.   1  \\-klington  21   The    Lords   day   may 
termed  [sabbath]  without  any  danger  of  Judaisme.     a  1831 
A.  KNOX  Rent.  (1844)  I.  97  What  1  have  already  called  the 
Judaism  of  his  distinct  party.     1833  J.  H.  Ni -,\\  MA\ 
i.  J,  HH  ceremonial  Judaism  was  so  notorious  that  one  author 
even  affirms  that  he  ohserved  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

3.  Hist.  As  a  rendering  of  med.L.  Jttdaisnnts--- 
JEWBY  2  ;  applied  also  in  official  documents  to  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Crown  from  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  treasury  which  received  the  money. 

[1151  Close  Roll,  35  Hen.  Ill,  m.  10  Mandaium  est  Edwardo 
de  Westm.  quod  Judaismum  regis  apud  Westni.  et  ma 
cellarium  vinorum  regis  lamhruscari.  .facial,  [Cf.  WAI  roi.F, 
/  'trine s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1782*  I.  17  Hffff,  'I  his  Judaism  or 
Jewry,  was  probably  an  exchequer  or  tieasury.  .for  rt-ceivini: 
the  sums  levied  on  the  Jew^.]  1290  AW/j  Parlt.  I.  49/1 
Quandem  portionem  do  Judaismo  suo  sibi  fariat  assignari.] 
1861  MAYHKW  Lon<i.  Labour  II.  116  The  Jews  had  also 
their  Jewerie,  or  Judaisme^not  for  a  'corporation'  mertly, 
but  also  for  the  requirements  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and 
for  their  living  together.  1884  S.  Dow  ELL  Taxes  J'-ng.  I.  iv. 
vi.  90  The  revenue  of  the  Judaism,  as  it  was  termed,  \\.is 
managed  by  a  separate  branch  of  the  exchequer,  termed  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews. 

Judaist  (d^'d^Ut).  [f.  prec. :  see  -IST  :  cf. 
JUDAIZE.]  One  who  follows  or  favours  Je\vis!i 
practice  or  ritual;  a  Judai/er;  esp.  in  KccL  Hist. 


FARKAR  Early  Clir.  I.  92  Christians  who  wished  to  stand 
aloof  alike  from  Paultnists  and  Judai^ts. 

So  Judai'&tic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  Jud.iists. 

1833  J-  H-  NKWMAN  Arians  i.  i.  11876)  14  There  was 
nothing  Judaistic  in  this  conduct.  1880  Academy  10  Jan. 
19/2  It  is  clear  that  the  Judaistic  party  claimed  to  be 
thought  loyal  adherents  of  James. 

Judaization  (d.^dciaiz^jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  jndaizing;  a  becoming  or 
making  Jewish  in  character. 

1814  SOUTIIEY  Poet.  Ep.  to  A.  Cunningham,  Poor  Smouch 
endured  a  worse  judaizatlon  Under  another  hand,  1873 
Spectator^  Oct.  1258  How  could  anything  be  feared  in  the 
direction  of  the  Judaisation  of  the  Slate  from  the  Jews? 

Judaize  (d^fcde^iz;,  v.     [ad.  l&teL.j&daiedrt 

(Vulg.).  a.  Gr.  lovtiatfav  (Galat.  ii.  14) :  see  -ixi:.] 

1.  Biff,  To  play  the  Jew  ;  to  follow  Jewish  cus- 
toms or  religious  rites ;  to  follow  Jewish  practice. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  GaL  ii.  14  How  doest  thou  compel  the 
Gentils  to  ludaize?  1598  SYLVESTER  Dn  Bartas  \\.  ii.  in. 
Colonies  378  Where  Prester  lohn  (though  part  he  ludai/tjt 
Doth  in  some  sort  devoutly  Christianize,  1625  BACON  £ss,, 
Usury  (Arb.*  541  That  Vsurers  should  haue  Orange-tawney 
Bonnets,  because  they  doe  ludaize.  1752  J.  MACSPAKRAN 
America  Disscitcd  (1753)  18  Sabbatarian  Baptists  ..  in  a 
Sort,  Judaize  in  their.  .Manner  of  keeping  the  Saohath.  1782 
PRIESTLEY  Corrupt.  Clir.  II.  vni.  1831-3  E.  BURTON  F.i\-l. 
Hist.  xvL  (1845)  356  It  is  probable  that  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem contained  some  persons,  who  in  some  points  Judaized. 

2.  trans.  To  make  Jewish  ;  to  imbue  with  Jewish 
doctrines  or  principles. 

1653  MILTON  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  355  Error.. in  many 
other  Points  of  Religion  had  miserably  judaiz'd  the  Church. 
1876  LOWELL  Among •  my  ]>k$.  Scr.  n.  273  The  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  had  to  a  very  great  degree  Judaized,  not 
the  English  mind,  but  the  Puritan  temper.  1879  FARRAR 
St.  Paul  (1883)  86  Judaism  was  more  Hcllenised  by  the 
contact  than  Hellenism  was  Judaised. 

Hence  Jirdaized />//.  a.,  -ing  vbL  sb.  and///,  a. 

1626  JACKSON  Cn-cd  VIM.  xviii.  §4  The  Lutheran,  .charges 
that  translation  ..  with  Judaizing.  1641  MILTON  Reform. 
i.  Wks.  (1851)  30  The  Apostat  Aquila,  the  Heretical  Theodo- 
tlon,  the  Judaiz'd  Synunachus.  1704  N  KLSOS  J-cst.  fy  Fasts 
xxvii.  (1739)  347  He  confirmed  the  Judai/iiig  Christians  in 
their  errors.  1884  Ath,-n;e)ttn  ig  July  75/2  Not  an  opponent 
..of  Judaizing  Christians  like  St.  Barnabas. 

Judaizer  (^^7-de^iz^).  [f.  prec.  +  -KB1.] 
One  who  judaizes  ;  one  who  adheres  to,  or  insists 
on  adherence  to,  Jewish  practice  or  ritual. 

1631  R.  BYFIELD  Doctr.  Sabb.  155  They  can  do  it  as  Chris- 
li;ui>.  not  ;ts  Imkuzers.  1709  STANHOPK  Parafhr.  IV.  210 
St.  Peter's  behaviour  among  the  J  udai/crs  at  Antioch.  1853 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  //Jst.  SA\  (18731  ^-  '-  >v-  201  According  to 
tlie  Judai/ers,  their  nation  . .  was  ever  to  be  dominant. 

Judas  (d,^;7-das).  Also  6  -ace.  [a.  I*,  Judas, 
a.  Gr.  'lovSas,  ad.  Heb.  mw  y'hftdak  Judah, 
name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  whence  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  later  Jews,  e.g.  of  Judas 
Maccabfietu,  and  two  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  of 
whom  one  is  in  Eng.  commonly  called  (St.)  Jude, 
Judas  being  retained  for  Judas  Iscnriot.  Cf.  F. 
Judas,  with  transferred  uses  as  in  Jing.] 

L  The  name  of  the  disciple  who  betrayed  Jesus 
Christ;  hence  allusively  cf.  Ix. \ILIUT  :  One  who 
treacherously  betrays  under  the  semblance  of 
friendship  ;  a  traitor  or  betrayer  of  the  worst  kind. 

c  1489  I  .'AX-ION  //(WHO  «f  Ayjiiou  ix.  209,  I ..  shall  be  ther- 
fure  taken  all  my  lyfie  as  a  ludas  [for  betraying  the  s»tK  ..f 
AymonJ.    ijjpTAmuou  i'.rtism.  /'>,*-•.  (1545)  150  Inv 
very  ludassts.      1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,   in.  ii.    132    i 

.';s,  each  one  thrice  worse  then  Iuda>.     1643  PKYNNK 
I'fiH,  App.  2ifi  Such  unnaturall  monsters,  such 
trayterous  In  execrable  infamou-    \ 

1898  J.   ARCH  .SA^T  f>/'  Life  x\i.    [85   Those  who 
were  no  better  than  Ji. 

2.  (More  fully  Judas  of  the  Paschal^  :  see  quot. 
rS;;.  Now  Hist. 


[1402-3  Mem.  ^/>i«t.Surtees'  111.  212  Et  in  j  Judas  de 
novo  facto  ad  Krvtendum  in  choro  per  iij  dit-s  ..  3^.  ^(/.] 
1453  Ace.  in  Sharp  C<x\  J/j.v.'.  11^25)  190,  iiij  newe  torches 
tS:  iiij  judasses,  1476  Ibid.  189  A  new  bolle  to  the  Judas  ijJ. 
1511  C/in>\-fcv.  Ace.  St.  Mary  at  Hilt  (Nichols  1797)  107' 
-M-  in.  that  the  judas  of  the  pascal  \prmitd  pasta!],  i.e.  the 
tyinbre  that  the  wax  of  the  pascal  [f>r.  pa-t^l]  is  driuui 
upon  weight-til  7  lb.  1520  Chun  hiv.  Ai\.  St.  Gt/t-s,  Reading 
10  For  makyng  a  Judas  for  the  Pascale  id.  1566  in  Peacock 
Ett£.  Ch.  ]''itrn.  (18661  77  Itt-in  I  Lidaces,  with 

suche  trifelinge  Iromperey— made  awaie  Wee  knowe  not 
howe.  1877  Atx.  /.</.  //.  T>-t-,ts.  Scot.  1.  Gloss.  421  The 
paschal  candlestick  in  churches,  which  was  usually  of  brass, 
had  seven  branches,  from  the  seventh  or  middle  one  of 
u  hii.h  a  tall  thick  piece  of  wood,  painted  like  a  candle,  and 
called  the  Judas  of  the  Paschal,  rose  nearly  to  the  roof,  and 
on  tlie  top  of  this  was  placed  at  Eastertide  the  paschal 
candle  of  wax. 

3.  A  small  lattice  or  aperture  in  a  door  (in  some 
old  houses,   or   in   prison   cells),  through   which 
a   person  can   look    without   being  noticed   from 
the  other  side ;  a  peep-hole. 

1865  [see  JUDAS-HOLE  in  4].    1883  Century  Mag.  Nov.  74 
A  thick  oaken  door  with  a  judas.     1888  Ibid.  Feb. 
This  contrivance,  .known  to  the.  .prisoners  as  the  'Judas', 
enables  the  guard  to  look  into  the  cell  at  any  time  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  occupant.     Ibid.  5277-2  The 
..guard  peeped  through  the  'Judas 'and  discovered  what 
the  prisoner  was  doing. 

4.  at  I  rib.  ami  Ov;M.    a.  Like  Judas  Iscariot  or 
his   character   or   conduct,    traitorous,    as  Judas 
attack,  Jew,  kiss,  trick,  etc.     b.  Special  Combs.: 
Judas-blossom,  the  blossom  of  the  JLTUS-TUEE 
(q.v.);    f  Judas   candlestick    (see  2);    Judas- 
colour,  Judas-coloured  a.  (of  the  hair  or  beard) 
red  (from  the  mediaeval  belief  that  Judas  Iscariot 
had  red  hair  and  beard);  f  Judas  cup,  an  orna- 
mental cup  used  in   medieval  times  on  Maundy 
Thursday  ;    Judas-hole,    Judas-trap  =  senses  ! 
Judas-like  </.  and  adv.,  like  Judas,  treacherous, 
treacherously. 

a.  ^1590  Robin  Conscience  134  in  Hazl.  /•".  F.  P.  III.  235 
That  yov  haue  giuen  him  many  a  Jvdas  ki^se.  1655  H. 
VAUGHAN  Silc.v  Siinl.t  Rules  fy  Lessons  45  Who  sels  Reli- 
gion, is  a  Judas  Jew.  1875  Dental  Cottti&tOJ.  S.)  XVII. 
533  The  convention  ..  had  outlived  all  the  Judas  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  it. 

b-  1566  in  Peacock  AN?.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  118  Item 
one  sepulcre  and  one  'judas  candlestick — sold.  U' 1594 
KYD  S/>.  Trag.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  V.  121  And  let  their  beards 
be  of  *Judas  his  own  colour.]  1695  MoriFfx  St.  O  Ion's 
ATortxco  124  Observations  on  the  Judas-colour  of  his  Beard 
and  Hair-  1673  DKYDKX  A>nb<.yna  \.  i,  There's  treachery 
in  that  *  Judas-coloured  beard.  1879  DOWDEN  Ssuthcy  iv. 
97  An  ugly  specimen  of  the  streaked-carroty  or  Judas- 
coloured  kind.  1593  A  tic.  Afon.  Durfiavi  (Surtees)  68  A 
troodly  great  Mazer,  called  *Judas  cup.,  used  but  on 
iMaunday  Thursday  at  night  in  the  Frater  House.  1865 
Daily  Tel.  9  Nov.  6/6  The  man  ..  you  may  see  through 
the  *Judas-hoIe  when  you  make  a  round  of  the  Model 
Prison  with  the  visiting  magistrates,  r  1675  Rc.vb.  Ball. 
(1891)  VII.  353  He  gave  me  a  *Judas-like  kiss.  1677  HOR- 
NECK6V.  La.ivC<msid.  vi.  (1704)  318  Shall  I,  (Juctas-like), 
kiss  thee  and  betray  thee  ?  1886  Illnstr.  Loud.  A'cws  4  Dec. 
598/3  The  small  *Judas-trap  in  a  window. 

Hence  (nonee-lwd$.}3vtiwwfaKn.a.,  of  the  character 
of  Judas  ;  Jirdasite,  a  follower  of  Judas  (oppro- 
brious! y  used  for  'Jesuit'). 

1605  \YILLF.I  Hf.vapla.  Gen.  184  Some  rebellious  and 
traiterous  popish  preists  and  Judasites.  1877  Ri  SKIN  Fors 
Clai>.  VII.  326  Learn  what  these  mean,  Judasian  Dives,  if 
it  may  be. 

tJirdasly,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -i.yi.]  Like 
or  characteristic  of  Judas;  traitorous. 

a  1626  lii'.  ANDRFWKS  Scrtrt.  (1641)  8  Shall  any  of  them  . . 
ever  have  to  do  with  any  devilish  or  Judasly  fact. 

tJu'dasly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  -t-  -LY  -.] 
In  the  manner  of  Judas;  with  abominable  treachery 
or  betrayal ;  traitorously. 

1508  KISHKR  7  Penit.  Ps.  cxxx.  Wks.  (1876)  203  To  thentent 
he  niyght  ludasly  flee  from  the  face  of  our  lorde  god,  1659 
GAUDI  N  TtarsCk.tv.xvu,  519  It  must  needs  be  barbarously 
covetous  and  Judasly  sacrili, 

Ju'das-tree.  [From  a  popular  notion  that 
Judas  hanged  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  So 
Gcr.Jttdasbaum  ;  F.  arbre  de  Judge .] 

1.  The  common  name  of  Cetris  Siliqnastnim,  a 
leguminous   tree   of  Southern   Europe   and   parts 
of    Asia,    with    abundant    purple    flowers    which 
appear  in  spring  before  the  leaves.  Hence  extended 
to  other  trees  ol  the  same  genus. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  §  7.  118  Bearing  elegant 
purple  b',i>ssoni>,  and  a  thin  Pod.  3.  Judas  tree.  1760  J. 
I.i-i-:  hit  rod.  Bot.  App.  316  Juda^-tree,  Cercis.  1861  Miss 
l!i  .u "i  our  /-V.i'/'-  -Sf •////.  1.  vii.  i  S6  The  Judas-tree,  with  its 
tall  spikes  of  bright  and  lovely  lilac  flowers  on  the  leafless 
branches.  1884  MILLER  i'lant-n.,  Judas-tree,  C^rcis  St/i- 
qunstrinii.  — ,  American,  Ccrcis  ianadensis.  — ,  Califor- 
nian,  Ccrcis  ccdtlentalis.  1886  Amdeiiiy  16  Oct.  262/1 
Threading  our  way.  .through  lanes  gay  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  judas-tree. 

2.  A  local  name  for  the  Elder  \Sambucm  nigra} ; 
see  under  JK\V'S  KAR.     (Hritten  &  lloll.  riant-n^} 

Judcock  id?ydk^ki.  Also  7  iude-,  iuge-, 
iug-,  9  jedcock.  [app.  for  judge- tot k  from  its 
black  crown  comparett  to  tht-  judge's  black  cap.] 
A  name  for  the  Jack  Snipe. 

1621  A"<?:tvrM  Haunch.  Bks.  (Si  and 

i  ks.,6  iuge-cocks..Iugcocks.  1678  RAY  WfJfttffMyft 
Orni'J, 


JUDEISH. 

worsE  Axhobne  65  There  were,  .judcocks.  snipes,  ruffs,  and 
ffodwitB.     1885  SWAINSON  /V,>7'.  A'.rw/ci-  A'/V./v  195  Jack  Snipe 
.  .Also  called  Jedcock,  Jid,  or  Judcock. 
Judd  :  see  Ji'i». 

Judeish,  Judish,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  1-2 
ludeisc.  #.  3  ludaysse.  7.  2-3  .Orm.)  Iu- 
dissken.  [These  .ire  more  or  less  distinct  forma- 
tions. The  OK.  adj.  was  htdjisc  (f.  Ittdfa  Judea, 
futffas  Jews)  =  OHO.  Indeisc\  hence  early  ME. 
/udeisc,  and  prob.  ludaysse  (in  which  /  prob. 
meant  J}.  Ormin  had  (.beside  ludewisshe)  the 
distinct  formfudissk  ( always  ludisskenn,  inflected 
form,  ?gen.  pl.\  with  which  cf.  OHG.  jmiisk, 
WAG. jtttfcsek,  Ger.  jiidisch. ]  =  JEWISH. 

o  /  looo  .-/£?.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  35  Cwyst  (m,  com  ic 
uideisc  r  c  1000  Gar/.  .V«W.  xi.  tThwaite)  5  Da  stod  J>ar  to* 
foran  bam  deman  an  ludeisc  wer.  1-1175  Lamb.  Horn.  89 
pa  seideu  }>a  iudeiscen  men. 

&.  t'M75  /Kd/«.  StiHtaria  54  in  (7.  A\  J/MC.  85  Heo  wyteti 
myd  IWUMI  hat  hele  is  icume  to  monne  of  folke  tudaysse. 

Y-  cizoo  OKMIN  263  Gotles*  folio,  Imlisskenn  follc,  JJatt 
Godess  lawless  heldenn.  Ibid.  7127  King  off  ludisskcmi 
|»ede.  Ibid,  8751  Inntill  ludi^keiin  fo!lke-;s  land. 

tJudew,  Judeow.  Ohs.  IMK.  [  =  OHG. 
/tideo  : beside  judo},  OS.  jtnieo,  giudeo,  jutfeo,  ad. 
L.  Jftdht-s  (Jucfau-s),  Ormin  regularly  has  -ew, 
-eoiu,  repr.  L.  -eits,  -H>HS  in  proper  names:  cf. 
Aikh-fiu,  Bartholomew,  Hebrew,  Jew,  Matthew ; 
Y.dieu,  fftbreu,  OF. ///<•»;  also  Goth. ///</<«  rc'-A/fr 
Jewish.]  =jK\v. 

c  sxoo  ORMIN  7245  }a  Jwirrh  lacob,  53  J>urh  ludeow,  AfTterr 
gastlike  lare.  Ibid.  13628,  &  ludew  tacnebj>uss  >att  mann, 
patt  witt  in  wel  to  sope. 

Hence  f  Ju'dewish  v'Orm.  -iashe),  a,  Jewish. 

<•  1200  OKMIM  1324  pe  ludewisshe  foltkess  boc.  Ibid.  1674 
Among  b,:  ludewisshe  foilc, 

Judge  (d.^zKlg),  $b.  Forms:  4-6  iuge,  4-5 
iugge,  (4  ing,  5  iewge,  ioge),  6-7  iudge,  (7-8 


J 
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The  F.  and  Pr.  forms  do  not  phonetically  represent  I,. 
jftdicent)  of  which  the  F.  repr.  would  be  juze  (cf.  nnze, 
dmtxCi  treize)\  they  are  usually  referred  to  a  by-form 
judic-ns^  -um ;  though  some  explain  them  as  conformed  to 
the  vb.jMgvr: — •jiiiiicilrt.} 

1.  A  public  officer  appointed  to  administer  the 
law  ;  one  who  has  authority  to  hear  and  try  causes 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

As  a  generic  or  descriptive  term,  judge  is  applicable  to 
any  person  occupying  such  an  official  position,  but  by  usa^e, 
it  has,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  become  much  restricled  as 
a  particular  designation.  Collectively,  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  are  '  His  Majesty's  Judges  ; 
so  we  say  'ihe  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court',  'Common 
Law  Judges',  Chancery  Judges',  'Equity  Judges',  'Judges 
of  Assize  or  of  the  Circuit  Courts' ;  but  individually  these 
are  mostly  styled  (Lord,  or  Mr.i  JUSTICE  fq.v.).  In  Scotland, 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  High  Couri  of 
rusticiary  are  individually  styled  LORD.  Certain  judges 
lave  other  special  designations,  as  '  President ', '  Recorder  ', 
etc.  But  the  name  is  regularly  given  in  England  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  County  Court,  who  is  officially  styled 
'His  Honour  Judge  A—.  The  persons  presiding  judi- 
cially in  inferior  courts  are  usually  called  'justices '  or 
'magistrates'.  In  the  United  States  'Judge'  is  more 
widely  applied  to  the  presiding  officer  of  any  judicial  court 
below  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  official  name  is 
'Justice'  {see  b  below);  'Judge1  is  also  more  used  as  -,\ 
designation  in  some  British  colonies  or  dependencies.  His. 
torically,  the  name  cleaves  to  certain  noted  persons  ai 
'  Judge  Gascoigne  ',  *  Judge  Jeffreys '. 

1303  R.  URUNXK  Handl.  Synne  5639  Before  be  luge  was 
he  brughte.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vin.  171  3«  Metres  and 
^e  Maister  luges,  .for  wyse  men  ben  holden.  1383  WYCLII* 
Luke  xviii.  2  Sum  iuge  was  in  sum  citee,  which  dredde  not 
t  iod.  nether  schamede  of  men.  '.'^1400  Morte  Arth.  662 
Bathe  jureer,  and  juggez,  and  justicez  of  landes.  (11450 
C<rv.  Myst.  xxv.  (Shaks.  SocJ  246  They  am  tempera!  jewgys. 
"53°  PALSGR.  235  'i  Judge  of  a  towne,  eschcuin.  1596  SHAKS. 
Mo'ch.  y.  iv.  i.  224  A  Daniel  come  to  Judgement,  yea  a 
Daniel.  O  wise  young  lud^e,  haw  do  I  honour  thee.  1612 
B ACOX  Ess,,  Judicature  (Arb.)  450  Ivdges  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  their  office  is  IMS  diet-re,  and  not  Jus  dare\  to 
interprete  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  giue  Law.  1823 
MRS.  MARKHAM  [Eliz.  Penrose]  Hist.  Eng.  (1872)  365  The 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  king's  name  by  Judge  Jeffreys 
and  Colonel  Kirk  in  the  West  uf  England  have  left  a  stain 
on  their  memories.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xvii. 
(1862)  273  The  analogy  of  the  Common  Law  Uench  has  been 
followed  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  Equity  Judges.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  viit.  (1871)  I.  518  Not  a  single  Judge 
had  ventured  to  declare  that  ihe  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  legal.  1853  Ibid.  \xi.  II.  566  The  chiefs  of  ihe  ihree 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were  on 
the  bench.  1856  RKAIJK  AVr-cr  too  late  Hi,  It  was  re- 
vealed to  me  . .  says  he,  as  grave  as  a  judge.  1874  GRRKN 
Short  Hist.  \\.  vi.  03  The  judicial  visitations,  the  'judges' 
<  ircuits',  which  still  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  legal 
system.  1885  Miss  YONGK  Eng.  Hist.  Rcading-bk.  in.  142 
One  story  says  that  one  of  the  Prince's  friends  was  carried 
before  Judge  Gascoigne. 

b.  With  qualification,  as  circuit -judge,  a  judge 
of  a  circuit  court ;  spec,  in  U.  S.  the  judge  ap- 
pointed to  preside  alone,  or  with  the  district  j., 
or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  over  one  of  the 
nine  circuits  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ; 
city  (or  munitipal\  county,  district  judge^  local 
magistrates  in  U.  S. ;  judge  ordinary ^  spec,  the 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  pre- 
VOL.  V. 
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'    vious    to     1^75;    judge-athwate^  judge-arbitral t 
judge  in  eyre,  puisne  Judge,  etc.:  see  AUVUCATB, 
etc. 
1469  AV.  ..(,/,-  J,tx.   ///  (,507)  §  76  Schireffes  and  vther 

Ordinar,  qubilku  will  not  execute  theii  offii 
minister  [u>tic«  to  the  pinr  people.      1536  BH  :  . 
I    Jtcflt.  (1821)  J.  2q  He  was  chosin  sue  juge-ai : 

m-     certain    hie    debates    falling    amany    his    freii. 
Ireland.     1748  J.  I.ixn  Lftt.   NA 

...  give  their  evidence  to  the  judge  advocate.      1748 
;    Eartkfttmkt  l\->-u  [.  ^-  \\ith  t:  ,,f  a  Judge- 

rvator.     1752  I,  I.OITHIAN  Form  of  Procfss  (<ei\. 
i'he  Prixmer  may  apply  to  any  of  the  Lords  uf  Justiciary, 
°r  Judge-competent.      1815    WELLINGTON    Let.    to    Karl 


JUDGE. 

name  applied  to  the  rook  in  the  i1-i4th  c.  Ijnin  hraiiw 
Mffrafltas  fit  SCMfOrit  seivMition  Innccrntiuw  ttrtittn: 
fafam,  which  is  ih. 


1513  Ki 

of  the  cheese  . .  deny.  • 
kynge,  the  quene,  tfn 
rind  ihe  yomenne. 

8.  Angling.  Name  for  a  kind  o!  artificial  fly. 

1867  K.  KHASCIS  ^I".f/m.f.vi.li88o)43oTheJudp, 
tasly  fly. 

8.  Mining.  '  A  staff  uso<l  for  ganging  the  depth 

-if   tk«    ImK.,  ,.  '     //• 1 f*1 


Hn.'linrst  2  June  in  <  iurw.  MM/.  XII.  439,  I  find  it  scarcely 
possible  lo  K1^  '--"  without  some  It^al  person  in  the  sit: 

:  of  Judi^e  Advocate.  1862  LUHAM  Channel  hi.  in.  \\. 
(ed.  2;  356  'I'he  absolute  ce^atiuii  of  the  jiidge-iii-Kyre  of 
Normandy  visiting  the  island.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  n.  xi. 

\     572  The  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Probate  i*  consii- 

;     luted  Judtje  Ordinary  of  the  Divorce  Court.     1875  ^ 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xix.  351  The  pope  had .  .appointed  j> 
delegate    to   hear   the    parties   in    England.      1889    i 
.  / nter.  Contnnv.  led.  2)  xxti.  I.  227  'J  he  Circuit  (uurt  may 
be  held  either  by  the  Circuit  Judge  alone,  or  by  the  Supreme 
court  Circuit  justice  alone,  or  by  both  together,  or  by  either 
silting  alone  with  the  District  judge.      Ibid.  I.  597  The  city 
jn<-i:.;es  are  ..  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  ..  elected  by  the 

:    citizens..  .There  are  usually  several  superior  judges.. and  a 

j    larger  number  of  police  judges  or  justices. 

2.  Used  of  God   or   Christ,  as   <-upieme  arbiter, 
pronouncing  sentence  on  men  and   moral  beings. 

Cf.  JUDGEMKNT  4. 

rt  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  vii.  12  God  rightwis  iuge  stal worth 
and  suffrand.  (-1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxii.  (Laurent:  it  *\ 
662  pat  bai  come  10  be  lug  inhy.  1-1400  M  AI'XDEV.  (Roxlu 
xni.  56  Before  Godd  be  souerayne  Iugge.  1548-9  iMar.  i 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer^  'j\-  Drum,  We  heleue  that  thou  shall 
come  to  be  our  iudge.  1611  HIHI.K  Gen.  xviii.  25  Shall  not 
the  Iudge  of  all  the  earth  doe  right?  a  1769  KICCALTOUN 
Notes  Galatians  11772)  46  God  the  creator,  Sovereign  and 
judge.  1811  HFBFR  Hymn  '  Lord  of  mercy  $  of  might'  v, 
Soon  to  come  to  earth  again,  Judge  of  angels  and  of  men. 
1880  PrsKv  Min.  Proph.  no  .Joel  il.  12)  The  strict  Judge 
cannot  be  overcome,  for  He  is  omnipotent. 

3.  Hebrew  Hist.    An  officer  (usnnlly  a  leader  in 
war)  invested  with  temporary  authority  in  ancient 
Israel  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and  the  kings. 
b.  //.  (in  full,  the  Book  of  Judges) :  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  history 
of  this  period.     [After  I,,  jutfex  as  transl.  Heb. 
sec  shophet.     The  Book  of  Judges  represents  Liber 
fiidicum,  Hebraice  Sophetim  ii.  e.  ShSptftlm}  of 
the  Vulgate.] 

1382  WVCUF  Jndg.  ii.  16  The  Lord  areride  iugis,  that 
shulden  delyuer  hem  fro  the  hoondis  of  wasters.  —  Rtith 
i.  i  In  the  days  of  oon  iuge,  \vhanne  the  iugis  weren  before 
in  power.  ^1460  FORTESCUK  Abs.  ty  Lint.  Af(nt.  i.  i  The 
childeryn  of  Israeli  ..  were  ruled  hi  hym  [God]  vndir  Juges 
regaliter  tt  politice.  1579  FULKK  Ref.  Kastef  ^&  In  the 
Judges,  Manoah  saide  to  the  Angcll.  .wee  may  offer  to  thee 
a  kidde.  1601  SIHKS.  Ham.  n.  ii.  422  O  lephta  Iudge  of 
Israel,  what  a  Treasure  h.idVt  thou?  .1<W.  The  Song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  is  given  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges. 

4.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  any  contest, 
competition,  or  dispute  ;  an  arbiter,  umpire. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  A'nt.'s  T.  1779,  I  wol  be  trewe  luge  and 
no  partie.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  II'  12  That  he 
woulde.. be  the  discoverer  and  indifferente  iudge.  .of  their 
couragious  actes.  1697  DRYDF.?*  I '-'ire.  /'as/,  v.  136  The 
same  that  sung  Nesera's  conqu'ring  Eyes  ;  And,  Lad  the 
J  ud;;  c:  been  just,  had  won  the  Prize.  17*8  POPE  Dune.  \\. 
376  I'o  him  we  grant  our  amplest  pow'rs  to  sit  Judge  of  all 
p.rescnt,  past,  and  future  wit.  i88a  J,  PARKER  Aposf.  Life 
I.  140  No  blind  man  will  be  appointed  as  a  judge  of  pictures 
in  the  Academy.  Mod.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  a 
flower-show. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  judges  of,  determines, 
or  decides  anything   in   question.     Often   in  phr. 
to  be  judge  =•  to  judge,  determine,  form  an  opinion, 
give  a  decision. 

c  1470  HENRY  //  'allace  viu.  54  Now  God  be  juge,  the  rycht 
he   kennys   best.      1490   CAXTON  Eneydos   xxvii.    104   'Ihe     ' 
swete  balle  of  the  eye,   whiche    is    the    ver.iye    recept;u:!i: 
interyor  of  lyght  visible,  and  lugeof  the  colours  by  reflection     ; 
obgeciyf.     1591   SIIAKS.    Two  Gent.  \\  iv.    36  Oh  Heauen 
be  iudge  how  I  loue  Valentine.     1596  —  J/cn//.  I".  11.  v.  i     ' 
Well,  thou  shall  see:    thy  eyes  shall  be  ihy  Judge,     164* 
FULLER   Holy  \  Prof.  St.  in.  vi.  165  The  received  custome 
in   the  place   where  we  live    is  the  most  competent  ji. 
of  decency.     1711  SHAFTHSR.  Charac,  1 1737)  I.  322  If  Fancy 
be  left  judg  of  any  thing,  she  must  be  judg  of  all.      1858 
CARLVLE  I-'redk.  (>t.  II.  ix.  ii.  403  Approvable  as  a  practical 
officer  and  soldier  by  the  strictest  judge  then  living. 
fb.   transf.  A  criterion.   Ohs.  rare. 

i66j  STILLIS-GFL.  Grig.  Sacr.  i.  vi.  §  8  How  could  such 
a  coppy  be  the  Judge  of  all  others,  which  could  not  be  read 
or  understood  by  those  who  appealed  to  it  ? 

6.  A  person  qualified  to  form  or  pronounce  an 
opinion  ;  one  capable  of  judging  or  estimating. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Slt'idanes  Comm.  3  That  the  understanding 
of  all  Scripture  must  be  fetched  at  hi*  hande,  as  of  a  moo-te 
certen  iudge.     1653  WALTON  Angler  To  Rdr.  2,  I  here  dis- 
allow theetobe  a  competent  judge.     171381^:1. H  Knglishnt. 
No.  46.  302,  I  think  my  self  a  pretty  good  Jud^  of  v 
Mien  and  Air.     1796  R.  BAGE  Herntzprong  xxv,  I  aisi 
judge  of  the  very  handsome  in  men.     1836-9  1  '• 
Boz,  Parlmtr  Orator,  You,  gentlemen,  are  the  best  jm' 
on  that  point.     1891  K.  PEACIM:K  -V.  Krai  don  I.  308  Yon 
certainly  not  a  good  judge  of  character. 

f  7.  Applied  to  the  rook  or  castle  in  chess.  Obs. 
rare. 

Judge  is  here  Fitzherbert's  rendering  of  JHStitiariiis,  the    1 


1O.  Comb.,  as  judge-like  adj.  and  adv.  ;  judge- 
made  a.  (of  law),  constituted  t.y  judicial  deci- 
•(•judge-man,  a  judge. 

1818  Sairr  lift.  MM/,  x.w,  I  heard  the  'JudKeKrarle  «ay 
it  with  my  am  ear^.  1670  iJnints  isl  ft.  , 
i.  i.  Wks.  1883  IV.  35  "Judge-like  thou  MI  si,  t.,  i,  r:,i.<f  or  to 
:^n.  183.  Aisiix  >»/i>,-.  (,873:  II.  nrot  ^9  The 
term  Judge-made  law  '  umikl  seem  to  denote  law  made  by 
•object  judges,  as  <.;.|»«etl  to  law  made  by  lljc  -ovtreicn 

I  efblatnic.   1863  H.  fc,.\  limit,  n.  iii.  ;Js  With  ., 
all  judicial  or  judge-made  law.     a  1400-50  Al,xat,d,r  3407 
M    lustis  ii   [>c-  K,  mils  &   'lagcowa  of  lawc.     (1440 
j     Myst.  xxix.  i  Full  arely  the  juggcmen  demed  hym  i 
1671  WTCHIUXY  I.<r..,  ,„  „  u  ,,,,,/  „.  ,  ,»':., 

.     or  scnhtile-\\il,  and  last  of  all  your  'judge-wit,  .  : 

Judge   ;di;!>d/,\    ;•.     hc.rms:     3  5    iugge. 
iuge,    5  iewge,  6  guge\  6-7  iudge,    ;-S  judg\ 
I    7-  judge.     [ME.  a.  OF.jugifr,  AK.  juger  =  1'r. 
jutjar,  Jiitgar,  Kp.jiizgai;  lt.ginduani-L.jlUi. 

c,ire,  {.  judex,  jiidite  m  Ji  J.CE.J 

I.  Transitive  senses. 

1.  To  try,  or  pronounce  sentence  upon  (a  person) 
in  a  court  of  justice  ;   to  sit  in  judgement  upon. 
(Also  said  of  God  or  Christ  :  cf.  prec.  2.) 
<-l«9o.V.  E.  Leg.  I.  183/89  Heostoden  and  luggeilen  hire 

[  a-mong  heom  alle.  1381  \Vy<  UK  J^hn  xii.  ,8  He  that 
<Jispisith  me..halh  him  that  schal  iuge  him.  1483  CAXIHN 

i    Cato  G  iij.  Whan  tho  s<est  sonant;  jiersone  euyl  forn 
or  accused  or  iuged  of  sonime  vyce.     1567  (,u,r>  n,  i. 

,  B.  iS.  T.  S.)  ii  Our  Mciiialor  and  our  remeid,  Sail  cum  In 
Juge  baith  quitk  and  cleide.  1667  MILTON  /'.  /..  in 

1     Then  all  thy  Saints  UBeinbl'd  Ihotl  shalt  judge    l!a>: 
and  Angels.     1875  JUVM.IT  rta/a  (ed.  21  I.  408  The  dead 
are  fust  of  all  judged  according  lo  iheir  deeds. 

t2.  spec.  To  pronounce  sentence  against  a 
person)  ;  to  si  ntence,  condemn.  Const,  to  (the 
pennlty),  or  to  ,!o  or  suffer  (something).  Cbs. 

<ri3io  f/rmis/i  Insiiri:  hi  I'd.  Sfn?s  iCamden)  100  The 
barouns  of  Fraunte  thiilcr  .  ,,nne  gon  .  .To  jUR.ce  the  Flem- 
misshe  to  ben.en  and  to  slon.  f  1380  Wvi  I.IF  ,S,7.  II  'it.  III. 

.  116  (Apostles'  Creed)  At  t  e  laste  he  schal  come  doun  here  t.i 
man,  and  jugge  sum  to  blysse  and  oj>er  to  hclle.  1434  eo 
tr.  Hig.len  (Rolls)  III.  291  He  [Socrates)  was  iuggede  T., 
prison,  and  poysonede  in  prison.  ,  1450  Mi-'lin  15  ye  shnll 
neuer  be  Iuged  to  delh  for  my  cause,  n  1533  l.n.  UKRM  ks 
Unon  Ixxxii.  252  The  kynge'  inueil  Huon  lo  dye.  n  1616 
BACOH  Ma.r.  t,  Uses  Com.  Law  (16351  17  Some  who-e 
offences  are  pilfring  .  .  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  1675 
BROOKS  GV/rf.  Kty  Wks.  1867  V.  129  To  call  the  souls  lo  an 

:    account,  and  judge  them  to  their  slate. 

3.  To  give  sentence  concerning  (a  matter)  ;  to 
try  (a  cause)  ;  to  determine,  decide  ;a  questionX 

1513  MoKh  in  Orafton  Oiron.  (1568)  II.  766  To  rtmaine.. 
till  the  matter  were  ..  examined  .  and  either  indued  rr  ap- 
peased. I568GKAFTOM  L'/irm.  II.  142  It  wasagrc.d,  ibat 
all  matters  concernyng  the  aforesayde  arlirles  or  statutes.  . 
should  be  denied  and  judged  by  the  French  kin£.  1617 
Mo[\sv,s  Itui.  in.  248  The  Consul  of  Ihe  City  Here  ..  is 
vulgarly  called  Burgomaster,  and  he  judgtlh  ail  civ  ill  and 
criminal  causes.  1690  TATF.  *S:  HK.M.V  J's.  x.xxv.  i  Judge 
and  defend  my  cause,  U  Lord. 

4.  To  decide  In  -judicial  authority  that  something 
is  to  be  done,  or  is  the  fact  ;    to  decree,  order. 
^\\  ith  obj.  and  inf.,  or  ohj.  r/.'i 

(-1330  Arth.  .v  Mcrt.  2609  Hi  hei^he  niennes  conseyl  The 
king  »  emeto>pouM.  1361  I.  ASCI,  f'.'l 

II.  106  >if  be  luslise  wol  Ii  B  lojnet  with  1 

>it  be-war  of  be  \vciUl\n^,  for  \villi  is  iieiije.  a  1450  A  n!. 
tic  til  'J'i>rn-\  18^81  101  ibem  e  the  kyng  iuged  that  the  child 
shold  be  gyuen  to  her  that  w  oM  haue  hym  to  be  sautd. 
1600  E.  l:i-"i  '\r  tr.  l'('n.T.'^^/<j  77  l!ut  the  j 
being  heard,  the  King  shoulde  iudge  to  whom  the  kialmt 
belonged. 

6.  To  assign  or  award  by  judgement  ;  to  adjudge  ; 
to  decree.  Now  rare  or  (  '/'.v. 

1387   TBF.VISA  Higtlai   (Rolls)   IV.    181    Cesar   is  i  | 
consul,    and   (.'allia   was    ii:  /]   to  him.     r  1400 

l\'str.    Trsy  -4.7   Yf  l-ou    hu.:    it   io   I,  ,1,0.  tins    oy 
bou  haue.      n  1533    ' 

Iraytours,  youre  dethes  is  Ingcd.    1595  [  ^34 

MILTON  l.'Aiu-^ro  12-1  I^<ii,  s  \\  hos<-  !.iii;ht  e>L-s  Kain  inlln- 
ence  and  judge  Ihe  prize  Ol  «it  or  aim-.  1817  \V  S^I\\^s; 
LitiK  .\  isi  i'lins  ied.  41  II.  704  Where  two  [>ersons  are  in 
possession,  ihc  possession  is  judged  in  him  who  haih  right. 

t  6.   To  administer  i  law    as  a  judge,   i 

<-!38o  An!ecrist  i..  iSsim 


syten    in    be    tr 

ilem)-ng  her  owne  HL.  1390  (  lo\v  Hi  t  .          : 

To  deme  and  jugge  commun  lawe. 


. 

7.  To  have  jurisdiction  over,  to  govern  or  rule  as 
an  Israelitish  judge  (cf.  prec.  3'.  Also  a/no/.  To 
hold  the  office  of  a  judge. 

ii  1300  Citrscr  M,  7018  H.ir.iob,  and  \\it  him    Iklhi  1.1,  pai 
iuged  fourti  ycir  or  ma.     i  1450  ' 
Soc.)  303  Herowde  is  k\ng  of  that  com.; 

i  in  lemh  and  in  l>rede.    1558  KNOX  hirst  . 
40  The  example  of  Debora.  .when  she  Judged  Israel.     1611 

143 


JUDGE. 

HIBLR  Judg.  xii.  i?  After  mm,  AWon,  the  sonne  of  Hillel 
a  Pirathonite  indeed  Israel. 

8.  To  declare  or    pronounce    authoritatively    (a 
persi*1  -nnd-so).     Const,  for,  or  with  /;//, 
or  simple  complement.     ?  Obs.  or  merged  in  1 1  b. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6-,i  i  God  iugged  me  for  a  theef  trichour. 
'553    '•  ^'ILSON  A' /ft-/.     i5&i)   =,0   Heyng  ..  ^ui.he  a  Q 

^ed   hym   by   his    Oracle   to   bee   wise,     1617 
,'.  in.  4  Hee  was  judged  an  unprofitable  sen-ant. 
1711  St.  German*  NO  .should  be 

taken  for  heir,  that  should  be  judged  for  heir  by  the  law. 

fb.   with  obj.  cl.   To  pronounce  as  an  opinion  or 
authoritative  statement ;  to  declare.   0/>s. 

1377    LANGL.  /'.  /V.  B.  t.  183   For  lames  be  genril  iugged 
in  Tiis  Ixikes,  That  faith  with-oute  b-_  faite  is  ri5te  no  binge 

9.  To  form  an   opinion  about ;    to  exercise  the 
mind  upon  (something   so  as  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
or  sound  notion  of  it ;  to  estimate ;  to  appraise. 

•i  1225  Ancr,  R.  118  No  mon  ne  me!  juggen  blod  wel  er 

hit  beo  cold.      13..    E.  E.  Altit.   /'.    A.    7  Qucre  so-euer  I 

1   gemmez   gaye,  I  sette  hyr  sengeley  in   synglure. 

1486  Bk.  Si.  Albans  K  j  b,  The  .vi.  yere  euermoore  at  the 

it.ik  well   lu^e  the  perche  of  thessame  beest. 


Orig.  Gwt.  §  6  The  safety  and   firmness  of  any  frame  of 
government    may  be   best  judged    by  the    rules  of  archi-     ' 
lecture.     1709  POPE  Ess.  Crit.  337  Hut  most  by  Numbers 
judtfe  a  Poet's  song.  1864  BRYCE  Holy  Rom.  Kmf>,  xxi.  (1875) 
378  Institutions,  like  men,  should  be  judged  by  their  prime.     I 

f  b.  transf.  To  be  a  test  or  criterion  of.  rare. 
1586  MARLOWE  ist  /V.    Ttiwl>nrt.  \.  ii,  If  outward  habit     | 
judge  the  inward  man. 

10.  To  pronounce  an  opinion  upon,  to  criticize;    i 
esp.  to  pronounce  an  adverse  opinion  upon,  to  con-    j 
demn,  censure.     Also  absol.     (In  quot.  1377,  To 
express  or  pronounce  one's  opinion  about.) 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  94  To  drynke  at  dyuerse  tauerne-, 
Ana  there  to  iangle  and   to   iape,  and  iugge  here  euene     ! 
cristene.  Ibid.  vn.  161  |>anne  lacob  iugged  iosephessweuene.     ! 
1516  TIXDVLK  Matt.  vii.  i,  2  ludge  not  lest  ye  be  iudged.     i 
For  as  ye  iudge  so  shal  ye  be  iudged.    1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I  ', 
Prol.  34   Who  Prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  heare,  kindly  to  iudge  our  Play.     1782  COWPER 
Progr.  Err.  611   But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern, 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a  return.     1884  Content^ 
Ke^1.    XLVI.   99    Every   workman   was   thus   known   and 
judged  by  those  who  could  judge  him  best. 

11.  with  obj.  cl.  To  form  the  opinion,  or  hold  as    ' 
an    opinion;  to  come  to  a   conclusion,  infer;   to 
apprehend,  think,  consider,  suppose. 

1297  R.  Gi.ouc,  (Rolls'  4154  Ac  be  king  ne  lugede  no}t  bat 
it  ssolde  be  so  ydo.     Ibid,  9354  Me  luggede  wat  it  ssolde     i 
be  to  tokni  bi^  cas.     c  1374  CHAUCER   Troylus  v.  1203  He     : 
nyste  what  he  luggen  of  it  myghte.    1508  Dunhams  Flyting     \ 
48**  luge  in  the  nixt  quha  ^ot  the  war.     1553  T.  WILSON     j 
Rkct   (1583)  177  As  by  an   Ivie  garland,  we  iudge  there  is     ; 
wine  to  sell.     1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  \.  ii.  139,  I  see  things 
too,  although  you  iudge  I  winke.     1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav. 
224  Small  townes  I  judge  they  were.     1796  ELIZA  HAMIL- 
TON Lett.  Hindoo  Rnjaft  I.  206  Judge  now  this  shocked 
and  offended  me  ?     1850  SCORF.SBY  Checker's  \lrkalc»i.  Ad->. 
vii.  (1859)  97  Some  whalemen  judge  it  does  not  attain  its 
full  size  until  twenty-five  years. 

b.  with  obj.  and  inf.  or  simple  complement 
(rarely  with  to  or  for}  :  To  infer,  conclude,  or 
suppose  to  be. 

1340-70  .-J/e'.r.  .y  Di'td.  697  luno  be  ioilese  50  iuggen  for 
.  PI.  B. 


noble.    1377  LANGL.  P. 


ix.  84  luwes  bat  we  iugge 
' 


ftlawes.  c  1400  Lanfraiic's  Cirtirg.  169  panne  pe 
wounde  U  iugio  mortal.  i"*477  CAXTON  Jason  13  luging  in 
him  grete  corage.  1538  STARKEY  England  i.  ii.  58  The 
san^uyn  coinplexyon  ys  gugyd  of  other  chefe  and  l>est  for 
the  mayntenance  of  helthe  of  the  b-xiy.  1591  SHAKS.  T-co 
Gent.  ill.  i.  25  When  they  haue  ludg'd  me  fast  asleepe. 
1653  WALTON  Angler  \.  13,  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  my 
earnestness  to  be  impatience.  1727  GAY  f-'aHes  i.  xxiii, 
Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made,  Is  judg'd  a 
partner  in  the  trade.  1755  B.  MARTIN  Mug.  Arts  $•  Sc. 
i.  n.  119  They  judge  the  Moon  to  be  a  Globe  like  our 
Earth.  1871  FKFEMAS  Xi*rw.  Conq.  IV.  xviii.  115  It  was 
.  Judged  better  to  begin  the  attack  at  once. 

12.  with  cognate  obj.  (esp.  with  qualification). 

1526  TIXDALE  John  vii.  24  Judge  not  after  the  vttcr 
aperaunce  :  but  iudge  rightewcs  iudgement.  1560  [see 

JriK.KMF.NT  3]. 

f!3.  reft.  ?To  submit  oneself  to  the  judgement 
of;  to  commit  oneself  to.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1485  Dtgby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  308  Yf  be  trewth  be  sowth  .  . 
&  that  I  Iugge  me  to  skryptur. 
II.   Intransitive  senses. 

14.  To  act  as  judge  ;  to  try  causes  and  pronounce 
sentences  in  a  court  of  justice;  to  sit  in  judgement. 

^1380  WVCLIF  Set.  li'ks.  III.  54  (Te  Deumi  pou  art 
bileeved  to  come  for  to  juge  at  be  laste  day.  1393  L\N<.I. 
P.  Pi.  C.  xxiii.  19  And  spirit  us  iusticie  shal  lugen,  wol  he, 
nul  he.  After  be  kynges  counsaile  and  be  comune  lyke. 
•585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Xicholays  I'oy.  n.  viii.  41,2.  other 
officers,  which..  may  iudge  of  small  matters  being  under  the 
value  of  twenty  crownes.  1639  S.  I)r  YI.KGKK  tr.  Caint/s' 
Admir.  Events  83  As  for  Civill  matters  they  may  judge 
without  appeale.  1756-7  tr.  Keyslers  Trot:  (1760)  III. 
312  It  was  not  so  with  the  Italian  princes,  who  judged 
without  appeal.  1865  SKKLKV  AV(r  Homo  iii.  (ed.  8)  25 
A  warrior-king,  judging  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

15.  To  give  a  decision  or  opinion  on  any  matter, 
esp.  between  contending  parties  ;  to  arbitrate. 

-1380  WVCLIF  .SVrw/.   Sel.   Wks.   I.   304   Crist   forsook  to 
juge  in  temporal  good  is.     1470-85   MAI.OKV  Arthur 
V.-t    wylle  1  (Arthur)  luge..  I  wylle  lh.; 
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broderalle  the  hole  manoir  with  the  appertenaunce.     1535 
COYER DALK  /AM.  v.  3  Judge  I  praye  you  betu 
my    wyne  canlin^e.       1591    SHVKS.    i    Hen.    t'/.   n.    r 
JiuU'.-  you,  my  l.'-rtl  of  Warwicke.  then  bctwerne  v-.     1694 

•TrnttHpk.  Prol.  i     : 
D    do,   Every  bad    play   will  hope  for   damning  too. 

1878  BROWNING  La  Saisittz  278  God  must  judge  'twixt  man 
and  me. 

16.  To  form  an  opinion ;  to  arrive  at  a  notion, 
esp.  a  sound  or  correct  notion,  about  something ; 
to  make  up  one's  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  a 
matter ;  in  Ltigw,  To  apprehend  mentally  the  rela- 
tion of  two  objects ;  to  make  a  mental  assertion  or 
statement.  C'onst.  of. 

c  1374  CHAUCF.R  Troylus  n.  Proem  21  A  blynd  man  ne 
kan'lug^en  w«_-l  yn  hewys.  c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirnrg.  282 
Of  bis  ydropesie  summen  iugi^  iiBtli,  and  seien  [etc.].  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  I!',  in.  v.  52  Let  her  consider  his  frailety,  and 
then  iudge  of  my  merit,  a  1679  HOBBES  J\ht-i.  iii.  [io8t)  4 
If  he  judg,  he  must  judg  either  of  that  which  is  to  come  or 
of  that  which  is  pa*.t.  ^1711  SMALTI^R.  C/iarac.  117371  II. 
102  To  be  able  to  judg  of  both,  'tis  necessary  to  have  a  sense 
of  each.  1774  GOLDSM.  Xnt.  Hist.  1.1776)  HI.  141  If  we 
were  to  judge  of  its  size  by  the  horns.  1843  MILL  Logic  i. 
v.  §  i  When  the  mind  as>ents  to  a  proposition  it  judges. 
1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  xvi.  117  From  us  form  and  colour  he 
could.. judge  of  its  condition.  1885  J.  MARTIXKAU  Types 
Etk.  The.  I.  i.  it.  ii.  s  2-  157  Understanding  never  judges.. . 
It  is  the  Will  that  really  judges  and  decides  on  what  is  pre- 
sented  to  it  by  the  Understanding. 

Judgeable  (d^trd.^ab'l),  a.    rare"0,    [f.  prec. 
vb.  +  -ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  judged  or  judged  of. 
1570  LEVINS  Jfanip.  3/5  ludgeable,  estimabitis. 

Jirdge-and-ju-ry,  v.  nonce-wd.  [A  phrase 
used  as  a  vb.'j  trans.  To  try  by,  or  as  by,  a  judge 
and  jury ;  to  try  and  pass  sentence  upon. 

1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  Mndding  Crowd  xli,  Now  that 
'tis  put  to  me  to  judge  and-jury  like,  I  can't  call  to  mind. 

1879  BROWNING  Xed  Bra-its  249  There  wants  no  earthly 
judge-and-jurying  :    here    we    stand — Sentence   our  guilty 
selves.     1887  HALL  CAINI:  Deemster  xxxiv.  224  We're  going 
to  judge  ami  jury  you,  but  all  fair  and  square. 

Judged  .'i-s^d)'  PPl- a-    V-  JUDGE &' +  -Eu1.] 

Tried  or  sentenced  in  court,  decided,  awarded,  esti- 
mated, etc.  :  see  the  verb. 

Rare  exc.  in  the  compounds  ILL-JUDGED,  Wui/JUDGTO. 

1537  STARKEY  Let.  to  Pole  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  (1721)  I. 
n.  App.  Ixxx.  190  If  case  be  that  you  reach  to  the  judged 
truth,  you  need  not  to  fear.  1595  DANIEL  Cii:  Wares  (1609) 
v.  ci,  As  he  to  his  iudged  exile  went.  1710  PKIUEAUX  Orig. 
Tithes  ii.  42  Precedents  and  judged  cases  have  ever  had  the 
like  authority. 

absol.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  x.  81  Where  none  Are  to  behold 
the  Judgement,  but  the  judg'd. 

Judgement,     judgment      (djt>-d5m£nt). 

Forms  :  3  -5  iuggement,  3-6  iugement,  (3  guge- 
ment,  4  iuiement,  iugumen,  5  iugemente, 
iewge-,  iugis-,  yuge-,  iugment\  6-7  iudge-, 
iudgment,  (-e),  7-  judge-,  judgment,  [a.  F. 
jugement  (nth  c.),  f.  juger  to  JUDGE  +  -KENT: 
cf.  Pr./WgtKflMtt,  med.L.  judiiamcntum^ 

1.  The  action   of  trying  a   cause  in  a  court  of 
justice;  trial.     (Now  rare  or  merged  in  3.)     Also 
applied  to  trial  by  battle  (quot.  1377  :  see  BATTLE 
sb.  2}  or  ordeal  (Judgement  of  God}. 

1197  R.  Gi.occ.  (Rolls)  1236  To  bringe  is  neueu  mid 
strengbe  to  stonde  to  Iugement.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B. 
xvi.  95  panne  shulde  Ihesus  iuste  bere-fore  hi  iuggement  of 
armes,  Whether  shulde  [fongej  be  fruit,  be  fende  or  hym- 
selue.  1390  GI>\VF.R  C'.v;/.  III.  340  Unto  the  town  this  he 
beso^hte,  To  don  him  riht  in  juggement.  ^1470  HENRY 
Wallace  11.  248  To.,bryng  him  wp  out  of  that  vgly  sell  To 
iugisment.  11548  HALL  Chron.%  Edu>.  I*  6  b,  They  al! 
foure  were  beheaded  without  iudgement.  15156  SHAKS. 
M"t'n'h,  I',  iv.  i.  223  A  Daniel  come  to  Judgement,  yea  a 
Daniel.  1617  MORYSOX  /fin.  in.  270  The  Canton  of  Bern 
hath  three  Courts  of  Judgement.  1652  NI-.KOHAM  tr.  .SV/- 
dens  Mare  Cl.  5  This  caus  could  not  by  any  pretens  bee 
brought  into  judgment.  1671  COWELL  Interpr.^  ^udicinni 
Dei,  the  Judgment  ot  God,  so  our  ancestors  call'd  those 
now  prohibited  Tryals  of  Ordeal,  and  its  several  kinds. 

b.  Phr.  71?  sit  in  judgement :  (a)  lit.  to  sit  as 
judge,  to  preside  as  a  judge  at  a  trial ;  (£)  fig.  to 
pass  judgement  upon  (see  6),  to  judge,  criticize 
.with  an  assumption  of  superiority  . 

ci^oGfsfa  Row.  i.  vii.  18  ;Harl.  MS*)  Whanne  the  luge 
was  come  down  . .  for  to  sitte  in  iugement,  he  sawe  bis  si^t. 
a  1548  HALL  CJtron.,  Hen.  VI 161  The  kyng  hymself  came 
into  Kent,  and  there  sat  in  lodgement  upon  the  offendors. 
1824  SCOTT  Redgaitntlct  Let.  v,  We  shall  all  of  us  have 
enough  to  do.  without  sitting  in  judgment  upon  other  folks. 

2.  The  trial  of  moral  IK-IUL-S  by  God  :  or  Christ) 
as  Judge;   spec,  (in  full,  the  last  judgement^  the 
final  trial  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment at  the  end   of   the  world  :    =  DOOM  sb.  6. 
Often  in  day  of  judgement;    =  D<'<JMSKYY. 

1340  HAMPOLF.  Pr.  Consc.  2802  pan  sal  b:ii  come  til  be  last 
iugement.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  x.  15  It  shall  be  more 
suffreable  to  the  lond  of  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomor  in  the 
day  of  iugement  than  to  that  citee.  (Cf.  xi.  2:,  in  the  day  of 
dome.]  (1450  tr.  De  Imitation?  i.  iii.  4  Derke  biirj 
be  whiche  we  shul  not  be  blamed  in  be  iuggement.  ^1511 
\st  Eng.  Bk.  Aint-r.  iArb.)  Introd.  33/1  Of  this  people 
shalbe  no  iugement  at  the  dredefull  day  of  dome.  1613 
G.  SANDYS  Trav.  188  The  valley  of  Cedron  ..  where  the 
generall  Iudgement  shall  he,  if  the  K 

J7O4  SLI.;  •-  ,tf.  I.  -59  The  saints  and  spirits  i  if  the 

,;ill  take  possession  of  it,  and  there  remain  till  the 
general  judgment.     1855  Mn  '.  iv.  i.  11864!  II. 

173  In  the  Resurrection  and  Day  of  Judgement. 


JUDGEMENT. 

3.  The  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicial 
decision  or  order  in  court. 

11290  .S".  Ettg.  Leg.  I.  98/205  Is  bis  a  guod  Ivppement  ? 
<i  1300  •  u  sal  it  quit  wit  iui 

[;.r.  iuggementl    f  1450  Or-.  Myst.   x\\.  j4y   A  v 
case..Un  wiche  we    must   ^yf    UWKment.     '11548  HALL 
,    //<•«.    /"///   244 1',    He   cunf<_--Mxl    the    Incitement, 
and    so    had    I  udgement    to    bee    handed.       1560    i 
(Genev.)  i   Kings  iii.   28   All   Israel   heard   y 
uhich  the  King  had  iudged.     1647-8  COTTFK; 
Hist.  /•>.  (1678)  5  If  he  caused  judgment  to  be  given  in 
favour  of  his  mother,     a  1718  PESX  Traits  \Vk 
Judgment  is  the  Determination  and  Result  of  Law.     1818 
CRTISF.  Digest  ted.  2'  VI.  342  Judgment  that  the  dau. 
of  Richard  and   Mathew  took  only  estates  for   life.     1856 
FROUDK  Hist.  Eng,  11858)  I.  ii.  160  She  appealed  from  the 
judgment  of  the  legates  to  that  of  the  pope. 

b.  Law.  (ettipt.}  An  assignment  of  chattels  or 
chattel-interests  made  by  judgement  or  decree  of 
court ;  the  certificate  of  such  judgement  as  a  security 
or  foim  of  property.  £i.  judgement -debt  in  13. 

*  A  Judgment,  in  consequence  of  some  suit  or  action  in  a 
court  of  justice,  is  frequently  the  means  *,.f  ve^tm.i;  the  right 
and  property  of  chattel  interests  in  the  prevailing  party  ' 
(BlacKstone  COHHH.  11767)  II.  436). 

1677  VARRANTOS  Eng.  Imprw.  36  Bonds  given  to  the 
King,  although.. never  Recorded  in  the  Exchequer,  nor  in 
any  Court  else;  yet  these  Bonds  are  a  Judgment  in  Law. 
and  by  virtue  thereof  will  be  first  served.  A  1718  l'i  N\ 
Mu.i-inis  Wks.  1726  I.  845  As  Judgments  are  paid  '; 
Bonds,  and  Bonds  before  Bills  or  Book-debts.  1745  /},- 
Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  i.  6  A  judgment  in  goods,  taken  in 
early,  is  never  lost.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  HanJy  />'Xr.  /  V{>/>. 
Law  xxi.  167  Upon  a  marriage,  a  mother  assigned  an  unre- 
gistered judgment  to  a  trustee  for  her  daughter  for  life. 

4.  Divine  sentence  or  decision  ;    spec,  a  misfor- 
tune or  calamity  regarded  as  a  divine  visitation  or 
punishment,  or  as  a  token  of  divine  displeasure. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1591  (GOtt.)  In  form  of  iugement  a  neu 
vengans  on  bairn  god  sent.  t  1380  WYCLIF  Sel,  ll'ks.  III. 
444  If  he  discorde  from  juggement  of  his  God.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  iv.  : \xiii,  '1  hat  is  the  ryghtwys  Iugement 
of  god  sayd  the  damoysel.  1560  BIBLE  (Genev.)  Ezek.  ,\iv. 
21  When  I  send  my  foure  sore  Judgements  vpon  U-rusalem. 
1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  /'///,  n.  iv.  194  Hence  I  tooke  a  thought, 
This  was  a  lodgement  on  me.  1703  Lend.  Gaz.  No,  3800/1 
An  Anniversary  Thanksgiving  . .  for  our  Deliverance  from 
the  Terrours  of  that  dreadful  Judgment  [earthquake],  1707 


5.  Any  formal   or  authoritative  decision,  as  of 
an  umpire  or  arbiter.     (Now  rare.} 

11330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  303  To  whils  bat  oure 
trewe  duellis  on  jugement.  c  1386  CHAUCER  C.  71  Prol.  833 
Who  so  be  rebel  to  my  luggement  Shal  paye  for  al  bat  by 
the  wey  is  spent,  c  1450  Guy  II 'ant'.  (C.)  672  And  all  bey 
seyde  wyth  oon  assente  :  We  graunt  wele  to  yowre  yuge- 
ment.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleuiane's  Connn.  14,  I  will  con- 
fourme  my  wyll  vnto  your  iudgemente.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham. 
v.  ii.  291.  1610  SANDERSON  Serin.  AVw.  xiv.  3.  §  3  This 
third  \  erse  :  wherein  is  contained . .  Saint  Pauls  judgement ; 
or  his  counsell  rather,  and  ad  nice.  1878  BROWSING  L,i 
Saisiaz  292  The  show  of  things  unfurled  1-or  thy  summing- 
up  and  judgement. 

fb.  Astrol.  A  decision  or  conclusion  as  to  a 
future  event,  deduced  from  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  :  cf.  judicial  astrology.  Obs. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  2  He  can  al  the  lawe  deme,  And 
yiven  evety  juggement  Which  longeth  to  the  firmament. 
Ibid.  107  [Astrology]  The  which  in  juggementz  acompteth 
Theffect,  what  every  sterre  amonteth. 

6.  The  pronouncing  of  a  deliberate  opinion  upon 
a   person   or  thing,  or  the   opinion    pronounced  ; 
criticism  ;  censure. 

a  1235  Ancr.  /?.  118  [>eo  hwule  bet  te  heorte  walleS  wiSin* 
nen  of  ure55e,  nis  her  no  riht  dom,  ne  no  riht  gugement. 
1340-70  Alfx,  ff  Dind,  462  pere  nis  no  inrgoun  no  i.mgle 
ne  iuggeme[n]tis  falce.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jason  14  After  the 
Iugement  of  the  men  ye  are  the  very  myrrour  of  ;il  vertues. 
1560  DAI>.  tr.  Slci<iant''s  Cfinni.  Ded.  A  ij  h,  Th«  place 
and  dignity,  to  the  which  (by  the  judgement  of  al  men!  you 
arc  most  worthely  called.  1659  RAY  Cwr.  (1848)  2  You 
have  my  designs,  and  I  desire  your  judgment  of  them.  1671 
TrMi'Lh  Lett.,  to  Sir  J.  Ttmplc  Wks.  1751  II.  247  Upon  all 
these  Passages  . .  I  have  fixed  my  Judgment  of  the  Affairs 
and  Counsels  at  present  in  Design.  1841  MYERS  Cath.  Th. 
in.  viii.  31  Scripture  . .  with  its  selection  of  facts  and  moral 
judgements  of  them,  has  been  ordained  of  God  to  be  written 
thus  rather  than  otherwise.  1865  DICKENS  Mitt.  Fr.  \.  vi, 
We'll  pass  no  judgement  upon  that. 

7.  The  formation  of  an  opinion  or  notion  con- 
cerning something  by  exercising  the  mind  upon  it ; 
an  opinion,  estimate. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Sel,  W'ks.  III.  345  Wher  men  of  worse  liif 
mai  sunner  erre  in  ber  jugement.     1390  GOUFR  ("<>«/.  III. 
45  Ek  also  Aeremance  in  juggement  To  love  he  bri 
his  assent,     1559  W.  CUNNINGHAM  Ccsmo^r.  Glas&c  :• 
waye  in    my  iudgement   dueth   excell   all    the   rest.      1594 
SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  iv.  45  To  morrow,  in  my  iudgement, 
is  too  sudden.      1671   R.    I'.oiM-'N  Wind  \\-$  Wee  may  . 
make  judgement   of  these   Winds.     1741   WATTS  // 
Mind  i.  v.  §  i   If  we  would   form  a  judgment   of  .1 
1799  MACKINTOSH  Stud.  L,i:.'  \atun-  <v  Xatiotts  Wk^.  1846 
I.  385  To  form  a  sound  judgment  on  polin. 
1884  Times  {weekly  eil.)  5  Sept.  3/1  In  his  judgment  ; 
had  no  occasion  to  bow  down  to  any  one. 

fb.  A  form  of  religious  opinion  or  belief;  a 
'  persuasion'.  Ols. 

1653  CROM  \\KLI.  A/.  tiuSV  Vi  t.  f'-.  I  Iii ' .  -6  If  1 

did  SL-t-m  ID  ^pt-.tk  .tny  t'hi  !  upon 

tboee  of  the  Presbyterian  j 

;    66  Having  been  b. 
the  Arminian  judgement.     1687  A\sur. 


JUDGEMENT. 

not     h.-icin    aim   at     reflecting    upon     the    Conformists    in 
lor.  .there  are  many  sober,  tenuous  and  religeous 
rersons  of  that  Judgment. 

c.  Private  judgement:  the  formation  of  per- 
sonal or  individual  opinion  (esp.  in  religious 
matters),  as  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  state- 
ment or  doctrine  on  authority. 

1718   T.    HKKNE    ititle'i    Defense    of  Private    Judgment 
1840  CAKLVLI;  Heroes,  I'riest  (1873)  115    I.ibcr.y'of  pi 
judgment,    if   we    will    consider    ii,    must  at   all    linn 
existed  in  the  world. 

8.  The  faculty  of  judging  ;  ability  to  form  an 
opinion ;  that  function  of  the  mind  whereby  it 
arrives  at  a  notion  of  anything ;  the  critical  faculty  ; 
discernment. 

"S3S  JOVE  .-!/,»/.  Tiihiale   Arb.)  n  .Men  ofgrcter  kn 
..and    more    excellent    iugement    in    holy    scripture.      1599 
SHAKS.  Hen.  y,  in.  vii.  58  You  haue  good  iudgement  in 
Horsemanship.    1667  MILTON  P.  L,  MIL  636  Take  heed  lest 

.n  sway  Thy  Judgement.    1709  Porn  Ess.  (  'rit.  I. 
With  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none  (;,j  just  alii. 
each  believes  his  own.  ,11832  MACKINTOSH  Rc-'al.  i6S3. 
1846  II.  264  Clarendon  was  zealous,  but  of  small  judgment. 
1870  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Crow.  Assent  n.  i.\.  347  Aristotle  calls 
the  faculty  which  guides  the  mind  in  mailers  of  conduct,  by 
the  name  of  jMrVfffHf,  or  judgment. 

b.  Good    or    sound    judgement;    discernment, 
discretion,  wisdom,  understanding,  good  sense. 

1576  FLEMING  Pauofl.  Efist.  To  Rdr.  r  v,  Whose  minde 
is  beautified  %vith  the  amiable  iuelles  of  knowledge,  and 
ludgement.  1612  ROWLANDS  Knave  Harts  20  Boy  bring 
good  wine,  when  men  of  Judgement  cals.  1784  C 
Task  vi.  657  A  deed  ..  owing  more  To  want  of  judgment 
than  to  wrong  design. 


hee's  one  o'  th'  soundest  judgement!*.]  in  Troy  whosoeuer 
1668  DKVDEN  Enn.  Lave  lipil.  3  Looking  for  a  judgment  or 
a  wit,  Like  Jews,  I  saw  them  scattered  through  the  pit 
1682  SmT.  BROWNE  Chr,  .M,,r.  ...  §  4  To  undervalue  a  solid 
Judgment,  because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector. 
d.  Sc.  Reason,  senses,  wits. 

1800  .V.vit/ily  M.i/r.  I.  239  The  poor  man  has  lost  his 
judgement,  ffad.  He  has  gone  out  of  his  judgement.  You 
nearly  frichtit  me  out  o*  my  juidgements. 

9.  Logic,  fa.   =  DISPOSITION  i  c.  Olis. 

1628  T.  SPENCER  Logick  149  Hitherto  wee  haue  handled  the 
first  part  of  Logicke  ;  called  Invention.  Wee  come  now  tct 
the  second,  termed  ludgement.  1678  PHILLIPS  led.  4),  Juilg- 
mt'ut,  the  second  part  of  Logick  which  Disposes  of  Argu- 
ments for  Disputation. 

b.  The  action  of  mentally  apprehending  the  re- 
lation between  two  objects  of  thought;  predication, 
as  an  act  of  the  mind.  With//.  A  mental  assertion 
or  statement ;  a  proposition,  as  formed  in  the  mind. 

1704  MORRIS  Meal  ll'orld  11.  iii.  125  The  old  Philosophy. . 
meaning  by  judgment  the  union  or  separation  of  things  by 
affirmation  or  negation.  1725  WATTS  Logic  n.  Introd..  The 
foregoing  sentences  which  are  examples  of  the  act  of  judg- 
ment, are  properly  called  propositions :  Plato  is  a  philo- 
sopher, &C,  1827  W.IATEI.Y  Logic  59  Judgement  is  the 
comparing  together  in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions  or  ideas 
which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension.  1860  ABC.  THOMSON 
Laws  Tk,  11.  §  67.  108  A  Judgment,  then,  is  an  expression 
that  two  notions  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled.  1864  KOWEM 
Logic  v.  105  Judgment  is  that  act  of  mind  whereby  the  rela- 
tion of  one  Concept  to  another. .  is  determined. 

10.  In  various  biblical  uses,  chiefly  as  rendering 
of  Heb.  TDEwa  mishpcit,  in  its  different  uses. 

a.  Justice,  righteousness,  equity.    (-I).ioM  sh.  S. ) 
ft  1325  Prose  Psalter  xlix.  22  [I.  at]  Y  shal  stablis  iugumen 

o}ayn  hy  face.  KaSTlHDALH  Matt,  xxiii.  23  The  waygthtyer 
maltres  of  the  lawe.  .Judgement,  mercy,  and  fayth.  1611 
BIBLE  Isa.  Ixi.  8  For  I  the  Lord  loue  ludgeineut,  I  hate 
robbery  for  burnt  olte.-ing. 

b.  A  (divine;  decree,  ordinance,  law,  statute. 
111420  HOCCLKVE  Df  Keg:  Princ.  1343  The  itigementz  of 

god  ben  to  vs  hid.  1526  TIN-PALE  Rotn.y\.  33  Howe  incom- 
prehensible are  his  iudgemenles,  and  hys  wayes  vnserch- 
able.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  cxix.  30,  I  haue  chosen  the  way 
of  treuth,  thy  iudgmentes  haue  1  layed  before  me.  1611 
BIBLE  Exod.  xxi.  i  Now  these  are  the  Judgements  which 
thou  shalt  set  before  them  LCoVKRD.,  Gcnev.,  Bps.'  Bible, 
lawes]. 

c.  Sentence  or  decision  in   a  person's  favour  ; 
(one's)  right. 

1611  BIULE  Deitt.  x.  18  He  doth  execute  the  Judgement  of 
[C..UKUD.  etc.,  He  dpeth  right  vrito]  the  fatherlesse  and 
widow.  —  job  xxvii.  2  As  God  liueth,  who  hath  taken 
away  my  judgment  [CovKRD.,  my  power:  R.I '.  my  right]. 

til.  The  function  of  a  -judge'  or  ruler  (in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  state :  see  JUIKJI-:  sb.  3).  Obs.  rare, 

1558  KNOX  First  Blast  (Arb.l  41  It  is  euident,  that  her 
[Deborah's]  Judgement  or  gouernenlent  in  Isr.iel  was  no 
such  vsurped  power. 

1 12.   A  district  under  a  jurisdiction.     Ohs.  rare. 

1617  MGKYSON  Itin.  in.  251  The  third  league  called  the 
tenne  judgments,  lor  jurisdictions)  and  consisting  of  tenne 
i  ommuniues Joined  in  the  league .  .1498. 

13.  attrib.  and   Comb.,  as  judgement   bar,  book, 

call,    hoar,  house,   -monger,  peal,  place,  throne ; 

judgement-cap  =  BLACK    CAP    i  ;    judgement 

creditor,  a  creditor  in  whose  favour  a  judgement 

has  been  given  ordering  the   payment  ot  the  debt 

due  to   him  ;    judgement  debt,   a  debt   for  the 

nent  of  which  a  judgement  has  been  given  ;  so 

judgement  debtor,  a  debtor  against  whom  such 

a  judgement  has  been  given  ;  judgemout-liko  a. 

.  '  applied  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  like  a 
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token  of  divine  displea  .,  ;   judgement 

note    ( 

of  attorney  to  appear  and  confess  judgement  for 
the  sum  therein  named  (Jiouvicr  ;  judgement 
summons,  a  summons  issued  in  a  County  Court 
against  t.  judgement  debtor,  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  imprisoned  for  default  in  payment  ; 
judgement  weather  -fit-like ' 

weather  (see  abo-. 
1613  T.  MILI.KS  tr.  ,  ,,w   7- 

7'J-2   I  :  '  fane  as  the  "iudgt-]. 

and  there  spread  a  (,ou-ne  on  the  ground  before  l 
trate.     .660  R.  COKK  Pawtr*  Sn/'j.  159  He  which  will 'not 
celebrate  it,  let  him  undergo  the  penalty  in  the  '  I 
book.      1847    MAKY   HOWITT  llnilads   207  The   I 
Nt-call.      1838  Act  1  f,  2  ;  'id.  c.  1  lo  §  1 1    i 

adequate  means  for  enabling  'judgment  creditors  to  obtain 

satisfaction  from  the  property  of  th. 

Every  "judgment  debt  shall  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  (Vnr 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum.  1875  I'os  i  t  liaius  m  (ed  2) 
414.  1881  JnU.  Ins!.  Hankers  Nov.  w  ;  Every  d, 

vu  made  a  judgement  debt.    1838  .1,1  i  4,1 
S  15  No  disposition  of  the  'judgment  debtor  in  the  meantime 
shall    be   valid.,  as   against   the  judgment    en   lit   i.     1883 
Whartm  ..d.  -.-,  7udX:, 

>vhom  ajudgment  ordering  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  stai.. :  i 
unsatisfied.  1526  "ludgement  housse  [see  [ 
1534]- .  i?08  M.  BRUCE  CM!  .\\rns  in  Lril  T.  1 1  It  •., 
ment-hke  and  a  token  of  it  to  that  poor  U'ui.l,  when  Godly 
Karuch.  .fell  into  that  fault.  1659  !>•  PELL  Impr.Sfatfs 
God.  .likes  not  such  a  judgement-out-braving temper.  1830 
SCOTT  Doom  Dmorfoil  u.  ii,  That  sounded  like  the  "judg- 
ment-peal.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  f,  J,,l.  i.  i.  109  To  ..Id  Fr.,-. 
towne,  our  common  'iudgement  place.  1888  I'all  Mall  C. 
i  Sept.  ii, '2  A  man  marries  on  credit,  and  repents  on  "judg- 
ment summonses.  1561  T.  NOKTUN  Calrins  Inst.  1.33  Why 
should  Paul  feare  to  set  Christ  in  the  "judgement  throne  of 
C.o.l1.'  1776  TOPLADY  Hymn,  Kcvk  ,''  Aftl  iT,  When  I  .. 
See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment-throne.  1822  SCOTT  Pirate  vi, 
It  s  no  that  I  wad  shut  the  door  against  decent  folk,  more 
especially  in  such  "'judgment-weather. 

Hence  Ju-dgemented  a.  [see  -ED  '-],  having 
judgement  or  discernment  (of  a  specified  kind). 
(In  comb,  or  with  preceding  adv.) 

1548  GES-TE  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  App.  i. 
(1840)95  Wei  learned  and  godly  judgemented.  1654  Ft; ...  H 
Two  Serin.  68  To  make  them  Charitably  judgemented  of 
the  finall  Estate  of  all  such  Infants.  1821  .\Y:;c  Monthly 
-"".s'-  !'•  3=2  Hoys-.supreme-judgmented  in  taws,  blood- 
alleys,  and  peg-tops. 

Jvrdgement-day.  [  —  day  of  judgement : 
see  prec.  2.  Cf.  DOOMSDAY.]  The  day  of  God's 
final  judgement  ;  the  last  day  ;  doomsday. 

1591  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  \.  i.  29  Vnto  the  French,  the 
dreadfull  Indgement-Day  So  dreadful!  will  not  be,  as  was 
his  light.  1642  MILTON-  Apol.  Sweet,  ad  fin.,  Between  this 
and  the  judgment  day  do  not  look  for  any  arch  deceivers. 
1808  SCOTT  Mann.  vi.  xi,  From  the  tombs  around  Rising 
at  judgment-day.  1878  A'.  Amir.  Kev.  CXXVII.  87  The 
divine  existence  and  a  judgement-day. 

Ju.-clgenieilt-h.all.  A  hall  or  public  build- 
ing in  which  judgements  or  trials  at  law  are  held ; 
a  court  of  justice;  a  tribunal.  (Chiefly  ///.-/.. 

J534  1  ''NDALE  John  xviii.  33  Then  Pylate  entred  into  the 
iudgement  hall  [1526  iudgement  housse  ;  WVCLIH,  mote  hall; 
Rliem.  palace]  agape,  and  called  lesus.  I6oo  J.  POKY  tr. 
Leo's  Afriea  11.  53  They  have  a  kinde  of  tribunall  or  judge- 
ment-hall,  wherein  all  contentions  . .  are  presently  decided. 
1872  J.  H.  INC.KAUAM  J'iltur  i'/ Fire  232  A  scene  depicted 
in  the  judgment-hall  of  Osiris. 

Ju'dgement-seat.  The  seat  on  which  a 
judge  sits  when  trying  a  cause  or  pronouncing 
judgement;  a  seat  of  judgement;  a  tribunal. 

1526  TINDALE  Rom.  xiv.  10  We  shall  all  be  brought  before 
the  iudgement  seate  (Wvci.iF,  trone]  of  Christ.  1596  DAI.- 
RYMl'Lb'  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  53  Forfare. -quhair  is  an-.- 
Jugement  sail  and  Justice  courte  haldne.  1604  ' 
t^c/341  Th'  ambitiousjudgme.it  seat  I  never  sought,  \\  I,,  , 
God  is  sold  for  coin,  the  poor  for  nought.  1819  -Sun  ...  s 
Cenii  ML  ii.  24  The  soul  . .  which  nii\v  stands  Naked  before 
Heaven's  judgment  seat.  1871  FKLKMAN  Xonn.  Cont].  IV. 
xviii.  105  He  was  driven  from  the  judgement-seat  with  scorn. 

Judger  (.dy.s'd/jai  .  [I.  JrnciE  z>. +  -EH1.  Cl. 
&¥ .  juggiourA  One  who  or  that  which  judges  in 
various  senses),  a  judge;  usually,  one  who  forms, 
or  who  is  (well  or  ill)  rjualified  to  form,  an  opinion. 

c  1449  PLCOCK  Rcpr.  414  Such  a  inger  schulde  iuge  oner 

7esumptuoseli.     1556  J.    HEVWOOD  Spider  .v  F.   xcii.    51 
rong   iudgers,    wrong    inj^cnunts.      1630    I  .  N 
C/'iarrsn's   Wild.  (1658.    15    The   eares..the    Recei\-ers  and 
Judgers  of  sounds.      1859  TENNYSON  r.u'ui  i  ?S?  That . .  w  hich 
a  wanton  fool,  Or  hasty  Judger  would  June  called  her  guilt. 
Judgeship  (dgo'djjip).  [f.  JUDGED.  +  -siur.] 
The  omce  or  function  of  a  judge. 

a  1677  BARROW  Pope's  Snpretn.  l  R.j,  Concerning  the  Pope, 

his  universal  pastourship,  judgship  in  controversies,  po\\  er 

to  call  councils.      1679  PLNN  Addr.  to  Prot.  180  'I 

piridge  and  Jndgship  of  their  Meaning.    1836-9  DK  KI  \s  S1:. 

OH  Excurs.,  In  the  event  of  his  not  being  previous!  y 

appointed  to  ajndgeship,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  practi-e 

as  a  barrister.     1891  Lai^   'I'iuu-s  X(.".  4.0  2  To  till  up  two 

.-ships,  a  <  "onnty  C"i.rt  jndgeship  .  .  and  a 

registrarship  in  Bankruptcy.     1898  Expositor  Nov.  356  The 

period  of  Samuel's  jiuij 

b.  humorously  with  foss.  adj.  as  title  for  ;i 
1820  EjCfunintf  No.  . 

p  against  an  unfortnn  r!    1821 

Ibid.  467/1   His  Judgeship  must  be  in  a  veiy  comf... liable 
state  of  ignorance. 

Judgess  ul/i"'1'.'/'-'-  .    Now  ran,     ft",  as  prec. 

-i    -Kss.J      A  female  judge;  a  \vi;m.m  who  judges. 
1535  Cc.\'i:iin.\LL  yn/i^'.  iv.  t  At  >  <•  same-  t\  Inc  was  ludgesse 
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i6^  Wks.  .B74  in 

1 

'.A 


pr 
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pioperer  in..:..       t  r  _ 

the  lory  ladies.    1889  E.  KimAkm  s  .\arjinia  304  Eleo 
the  ji. 


Judging  -M.  sb.     [i. 

-ixu  '.]     '1 1..  nient. 

.  '303  R-  BKesxE  //„ 

I 

1500^0   I 

(108D    11.    8    In   all    our   prr 

b.  altrih.,  as  judging,  -iuiir.  court,  place  ;  Judg- 
ing-day  =  judicial  day  :  see  |.  M.  IAL  a.  A  c. 
154"   H.  K,N  Ifmtfi  „  Al  shall  be 

before  the  lodging-)  : 

Ireas.    //,„/.-/,    (,&$    (.-ij, 

t  Ihe  fyrst   ludginge  day.  !6o3   I; 

A.  James   Enttrtainin.   Wks.  .Ktldg.)  534  »  This 
••  slminster]  ..  lln-  ial.il.tl  To  all   I: 

1633    I1 

I  Purple  Is!.  V.  Ii.   \\  here  'iwiM   t».i  litlle  hils  be 
keeps  his  judging  court.     1896  Unify  AVwj   13   Feb.   7/5 
)  There  were  sixteen  judging  rings  simultaneously 
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Ju'dgingf,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -I.\<,  -'.]  That 
judges;  having  the  function  of  judging,  judicial; 
ifec.  Having  good  judgement,  able  to  judge,  judi- 
cious, discerning;  also.  (Yi.sorious. 

1581  SU,NI:V  .-!/„/.  J'oefi-iel\,\i.-  33  The  i. 
j«<wrc.     1647  CI.ARKXI.ON  Hilt.  A' 

•o  Grave  and  Judging  a 

ing  m.     1856   M.ss 

UINKUOKTH  '1'anler  Serm.  xi.  (1857)  2*7  Full  of 
thoughts  of  other  men  who  do  not  observe  or  a[  ; 
their  ways. 

Hence  Ju'dsrlngly  adv..  with  judgement,  judici- 
ously, discerning]  t:sly. 

1659   MILTON   tVr-.    /'onrr   Wks.    (1851)   y<)   This 
neither   his  own   ministers   nor  any   eis   can   discerningly 
anough  or  judgingly  perform.     1847-85 /'./'   /',TA-r', 
«t  Pnut.    'j\-tiJi.   ied.  I'a\-nL-)  Xi   ( tne  shi.-nld  never  judg- 
leclare . . '  You  are  a  liar  '. 

Judgmatic  (dgedgnrctik),  a.  colloq.  [irreg. 
f.  JUDGE  sb.  or  v.  +  -malic,  in  imitation  or  parody 
of  dogtnatic ,  pragmatic ,  etc.]  next. 

1835  Tail's  flftig:  II.  575  Stifiicicntly  enlightened,  s< 
make  a  judgmatic  choice.  1898  R.  Kn  LINO  in  Morn. 
10  Nov.  53  A  man  of  twenty-fi.  -.\perience — 

cool,  temperate,  and  judgmatic,  such  an  one  as  the  ordinary 
Warrant  Officer. 

Judgmatical  fdjBdjmsrtikii),  a.  collet],  ff. 
as  prec.  +  -AL.]  Characterized  by  gt.od  piactical 
judgement;  judicious,  discerning ;' jiuiici.il. 

1826  J.  F.  Court  K  Mel:ii-aiisxx\,  A  jndgmalkal  t. 
the  head  stiffened  the  l>ing  impostor  fur  a  time.     1834  \V. 
MACINN    / '../.  l:,,r/;r's  lln,  i  in   I'latk-^.    .I/..,;-.   XXXvT  751 
M  hat  we  call  in  Ireland  ^jxtl^inatnal  so.  t  of  man— a 
U:H.  h,  I  think,  might  be  inlrodnctd  with  a.hantax' 
the   1  1 11,  i 

'i he  tone  is  moderate  and  jinl^m.iiii  .J  throughout. 

Hence  Juc'.gma  tically  adv..  in  the  manner,  01 
with  the  air,  of  a  judge. 

1814  COL.  HAWKF.K  Diary  .1893!  I.  113  Ably  descrilx:.! 
and  judgmatiealty  critici-t.il  in  al.nosl  ajjer. 

1855  I.i).  Hoi-.. in.. N  in  W.  k.'i.l  /.,/,   ,,-91)  I.  11.525  I. 
stone  shakes  his  head  most  judgmatic-ally  over  the  notion. 

Judgment,  variant  of  JODOUIXHT. 

Jndicable  (.d,^/7-dikab'l-.,  a.  Now  rare.  [a.d. 
late  i..jfn/ii -aHl-is,  1.  judicart \ojttdye:  SCC-ABI.K.] 
(  apnble  of  being  judged  ;  liable  to  judgement. 

1647  Ji  i;.  TAYLOR  Lib.  Profh.  ii.  32  They  were  Heretkks 
both  in  matter  and  form  and  jn. ikablc  in  both  tiibunaU. 
1688  H.  CAKJ.  KiMtf* Rigkt Ittduirnta  39  No  Opinion  is 

JudicaU.  on  Punishal.ie  but  for  a  sin. 

'  Judicailt.  Cits.  [ad.  L.  jfidicant-em,  pr. 
pl'le.  of_/;7, Heart  to  judge:  see  -ANT.]  One  wh. . 
judges,  or  passes  sentence. 

1570  ;/.  J.  225  2  That  no  bishop  nor  abbot, 

nor  any  of  y  clergy  should  be  at  the  iudgement  (> 
mans  death  or  dismenbri&gi  neyther  shulildc  be  any  L 
of  tne  say.!  iudicantes  [1596  . 

t  Jndicate,  v-  CV<i.  rare.  [f.  \..jfidicat-.  ppl. 
stem  ofy  //(//( arc  to  judge.]  trans.  To  judge,  decide. 

1638  T.  WHITAK.  .  -  But  the  degree 

whether  more  or  less  intense  is  jr.  -.ire. 

t  Judicate,  sl>.  Cbs.  rare,  [t  ad.  med.L.  jfidi- 
fiitus  district  under  a  judge,  jurisdiction,  f.  L.jiidex, 
jitilii-cin  judge:  see  -ATP:-.]  ? Jurisdiction.  In 
quot.  attrib. 

1526  in  Dillon  Ctal  n)  85  All  the  kings  iudi- 

cate  ott 

Judica'tion.  [- d.  1..  jiiUdUifit-tm,  n.  of 
action  from  jfi,i,  i;e.]  '1'he  action  of 

judging,  judgenu- 
1625  i :  :ier  circum- 

.liuiduall   |.<  : 
1655  S 

'I!         1825   Bi  '  :  -'43! 

^  ;.le,  the  self- 

Judicative  (dju'dikAiv),  a.     [f.  I,. 

ppl.  stem  .'I  i&dtcAn  tu  judge +  -IVK  :  see-Aint.J 

Ihivin:;  i 


JUDICATOR. 

1.  Having  the  function  of  trying  causes  or  passing 
sentences;  judicial,  juridical. 

1641  LD.  BROOKE  Eng.  Episc.  i.  vi.  31  It  hath  a  power 
Judicative,  -.or  if  you  will  Juridical!,)  but  not  Legislative. 
1752  HcMt  Ens.  .y  Treat.^  Fcrf.  Contitnv.  (1817)  I.  499  The 
senate  pos^esNes  all  the  judicative  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  Ituiia  iv.  v.  II.  200  They 
were  thus  exclusively  vested  with  the  judicative  power. 

2.  Having  the  function  of  forming  opinions. 
1647  KAKINGDON  Sertn.  no  It  ari>es  from  some  defect  in 

the  judicative  faculty.  1678  Lively  Orac.  in.  §  16  They 
..make  solemn  appeal*  to  their  judicative  faculties. 

Jndicator  ^^//-dikcy'tai).  [a.  late  ^.jitdicator^ 
agent-n.  {ivmjiiduare  to  judge.]  One  who  judges, 
or  acts  as  a  judge. 

1759  ROBKRTSON  Hist.  Scot.  vi.  Wks.  1813  I.  463  In 
this  perilous  position  stood  the  Church,  the  authority  of  its 
judicators  called  in  question.  1786  State  Papers  \i\Ann. 
Keg.  262/1  Until  their  legality  shall  have  been  decided., 
by  the  judicators  of  the  place  into  which  the  prize  shall  have 
been  conducted,  c  1831  CHALMERS  in  Jean  Watson  Life 
And.  Thomson  iv.  1,1882)  51  The  very  presence  of  such  would 
ha*  e  re>iatle>s  effect  on  the  divisions  of  our  j  udicators. 

Judicatorial  (dtgiwiikittaritt),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
Juatcdlon-us  JUIUCATOBY  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  judicator  or  judge  ;  judicial. 

1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India  III.  ii.  80  That  very  assembly 
. .  which  had  already  decreed,  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
that  such  evidence  was  useful,  now,  in  its  Judicatorial 
capacity,  decreed  that  it  was  the  reverse. 

Judicatory  ,d.^«  dikatsri,  -di'katarTr,  sb.  [ad. 
late  \^.  juiiit'atdri-um,  neuter  of  jftdicatori-ns  adj. : 
see  next.] 

.    1.   A  court  of  judicature;  a  body  having  judicial 
authority ;  a  tribunal.     Now  chiefly  Se. 

1606-7  Act  of  Counsdl  of  Scot.  4  Feb.,  The  Writers 
and  Clerkes  of  all  ludicatories  within  this  Regime.  1676 
OWEN  IVors/tip  of  God  83  From  the  highest  Court  of 
their  Sanhedrim,  to  the  meanest  Judicatory  in  their  Syna- 
gogues. 1707  ATTfcKbL'RV  St'rm.  (1723)  II.  172  Human 
Judicatories  ..  give  sentence  only  on  matters  of  right  and 
wrong.  1765  Act  5  Ges.  ///,  c.  49  §  4  A  protest  . .  shall  be 
reguterable  in  the  Courts  of  Session  or  other  competent 
Judicatories.  1801  A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  226  The 
treaties  of  the  United  States  had  been  infracted  by  State 
laws,  put  in  execution  by  State  Judicatories.  1850  HT. 
MARTIXKAU  Hist.  Peace  II.  v.  vii.  318  The  Scotch  Church 
. .  whose  four  Judicatories . .  were  still  all  elective. 
b.  transf.  and^fg". 

1656  STANLEY  Hist.  P  kilos,  iv.  (1701)  134/2  They  as>ert 
that  passions  or  affections  are  the  Judges  [xptnjpta].  .To 
these  assertions-,  .concerning  the  Judicatories,  agreeth  what 
they  assert  concerning  Ends.  1674  Gcvt.  Tongue  \\.  §  10 
These  are  arraigned  at  every  table,  in  every  tavern  ;  and 
at  such  variety  of  Judicatories,  there  will  be  as  great  variety 
of  sentences.  1850  McCosn  Dtv.  Govt,  (1852)  290  It  [con- 
science} i-,  the  highest  Judicatory  in  the  human  mind,  judg- 
ing all  and  bein^  judged  of  none. 

2.  Judicature;  a  system  of  judicature. 

£1575  Balfottr's  Practicks  (1754)  265  Anent  the  college 
of  justice,  institutioun  and  judicatorie  thairof.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  vni.  §  206  The  Lords,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicatory.  1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gwt. 
Eng.  i.  xxxvii.  11739)  55  Evidence,  .in  the  Saxon  Judicatory, 
sometimes  consisted  in  the  pregnant  testimony  of  the  fact 
itself.  1884  Law  Times  LXXVI.  342/1  The  Judicatories 
of  Scotland  and  England  were  as  independent  of  each  other, 
within  their  respective  territories,  as  if  they  were  the  Judi- 
catories of  two  foreign  states. 

f3.  A  Judicatory  or  critical  stage,  a  crisis.   Oks. 

1684  tr.  Sonet's  Merc.  Comfit,  xix.  810  Judicatories  (or 
Crises)  which  do  not  terminate  the  disease,  are  signs  of  a 
predominant  and  perverse  humour. 

Ju'dicatory,  a.  ?  Obs.  [ad.  late  LJudicatori-us 
of  or  pertaining  to  judging,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  L./r«#- 
fdre  to  judge :  see  -ouv.] 

1.  Having   the   function  of  judging  or   passing 
sentence ;  of  or  pertaining  to  judgement. 

1647  N.  BACON  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  i.  xlix.  (1739)  84  An 
influence  upon  that  Judicatory  power  that  must  apply  that 
Law.  1659  PEARSON  Creed  vi  1.602  The  Son  of  man  is  thus 
constantly  represented  as  making  . .  the  last  Judicatory  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man.  a  1718  PENS  Tracts  Wks. 
1726  I.  679  A  great  Share  in  the  Judicatory  Power.  178* 
T.  \VARIOX  Hist.  Kiddington  61  Druidical  shrines,  thrones 
of  royal  inauguration.,  and  Judicatory  tribunals. 

2.  liy  which  a  judgement  may  be  made ;  giving 
a  decisive  indication,  critical, 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  n.  xii,  To  judge  of  the  apparences 
. .  we  had  need  have  a  iudicatorie  instrument.  16x4  [see 
INDICATOBV  it.  i].  1625  HART  Atiat.  Ur.  i.  ii.  21  Amongst 
>uch  si^nes  some  are  called  Decretorie,  or  Iudicatorie. 

Judicature  d^w-dikAiui,  -*'tiai).  Also  6 
-oure.  [f.  med.L.y&a&d/£ni,  f,  ppl.  stem  judiedt~, 
of  'L.judicare  to  judge  :  see -u KB.  Cf.  ¥.  judica- 
ture (1426  in  Godef.  Compl.).] 

1.  The  action  of  judging;  administration  of  justice 
by  duly  constituted  courts ;  judicial  process.  Often 
in  phr.  court  of  Judicature. 

Sutreute  Court  of  Jiidicaturt  in  England,  that  constituted 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1873  and  1875,  in  which  were 
united  the  former  separate  Courts  of  Chancery,  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  Admiralty,  etc. 

153"    PALSGR.    235/1    Judycature,   jugement ;    sentence. 

i  1616  BACON  Adv.  7U-.  lluckhm.  ii.  §  4  Sir,  the  honour  of 

in    their    Judicature    is   the    King's  honour,    whose 

it.    1628  LE  GRYS  tr.  Barclay  s  Argent's 

2$<i  Let  those  which  hold  places  of  ludicature,  have  as  many 

Colleagues  appointed  to  them.     1651  HOBBLS  Gwt.  <y  Soc. 

xv.   §    17.    154   \VC  have  demunstratively  shewed  ..  that  all 

Judicature   belongs  to  tl      •  v,;tt   Judii.;it' 

;          icuiion  uf  the  Laws.    1660  Trial 
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Regie.  52  It  hatb  not  power  of  Judicature  of  Life,  and 
Death.  1755  (.W.  A'tv.  J^Htisyk'.  \\ .  ji  As  well  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  as  in  the  other  Courts  of  Judicature. 
1799  MACKINIOSH  Study  Latu  Mature  .v  .Vafi'otes  Wk<. 
1846  I.  372  All  the  improvements  of  mankind  in  police,  in 
judicature,  and  in  legislation.  1819  J.  MAKSHALL  Const. 
Ofin.  (1839)  i&t)  The  superior  court  of  judicature  of  New 
Hampshire  rendered  a  judgment  upon  this  verdict.  1846 
MeCuLLOCH  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (18541  U.  25J  *  nc  system  of 
judicature  in  Ireland  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
England,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  King  John.  1873 
Act  36  <J-  37  I' id,  c.  66  §  3  The  several  Courts  hereinafter 
mentioned. -shall  be  consolidated  together,  and  shall  con* 
stitute  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England. 

2.  The  office,  function,  or  authority  of  a  judge ; 
in  quot.  1635-56,  a  judge's  term  of  office. 

1530  PALSGR.  34  A  mynister  of  theyr  common  welth,  outher 
as  a  capitayne,  or  in  offyce  of  iudicatoure.  i6ai  LD.  KEEPKK 
AViLLiAMs  in  fr'ortescitc  Papers  (Camden)  166  Whose  rever- 
sions leven  of  places  under  my  judicature)  I  use  to  scale 
dayly.  1635-56  COWLEV  Davidcis  \\\  Note  13  Granted, 
that  the  40  years  assigned  by  S.  Paul  (Acts  13.  20)  to  Saul, 
are  to  include  Samuels  Judicature.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Judi- 
cature, a  Judge's  Place,  or  Office.  1875  MAIM*:  Hist.  lust. 
iv.  in  If  the  property  be  acquired  by  judicature  or  poetry, 
or  any  profession  whatever. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1847  CRAIG,  Judicature  . .  also,  the  extent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  judge,  and  of  the  court  in  which  he  sits  to  render 
justice.  1864  WEBSTER  cites  BOLMKK. 

3.  A  body  of  judges  or  persons  having  judicial 
power ;  a  court  of  justice ;  a  legal  tribunal,  or  such 
tribunals  collectively. 

1593  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1597)  §  160  The  saidis  Assemblies 
and  judicatures  [of  the  Kirk]  salt  direct  their  Bedle  to  the 
persone  or  personnes  disobedient.  1651  EVELYN  Char.  Eng. 
in  Misc.  Writ.  (1805)  167,  I  was  curious  before  my  return. , 
to  visile  their  judicatures.  1677  Land.  Gaz.  No.  1191/4  An 
Act  for  erecting  a  Judicature  to  determine  differences  touch- 
ing Houses  burnt  and  demolished  by  the  late  dreadful  Fire. 
1796  BH.  WATSON  ApoL  Bible  257  If  the  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection  had  been  examined  before  any  judicature.  1863 
H.  Cox  Instit.  ii.  ii.  299  The  essential  attribute  of  the  judi- 
cature is  the  power  of  authoritatively  interpreting  the  laws. 

f4.  fig*  Mental  judgement ;  formation  or  authori- 
tative expression  of  opinion;  criticism.  Obs. 

(11631  DONNE  in  Select.  (1840)  205,  I  proceed  the  right 
way  in  judicature,  I  judge  according  to  my  evidence.  1758 
JOHNSON  Idler  No.  18  p  2  If  he  seats  himself  uncalled  in  the 
chair  of  judicature. 

f  5.  The  quality  of  being  judicial  (as  opposed  to 
moral) :  see  JUDICIAL  A.  i  b.  Obs,  rare " '. 

1643  MILTON  Divorce  n.  xii,  Our  Saviour  disputes  not 
here  the  Judicature,  for  that  was  not  his  Office,  but  the 
morality  of  Divorce,  whether  it  be  Adultery  or  no. 

6.  at t rib. 

Judicature  Acts,  a  name  given  to  the  statutes  establish- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  regulating  its 
practice.  These  include  esp.  Act  36  &  37  Viet.  c.  66  (1873), 
38  &  39  Viet.  c.  77  (1875) ;  see  also  59  &  60  Viet.  c.  14, 
Sch.  ii  (Short  Titles  Act,  1896). 

1873  Sat.  Rev.  9  Aug.  163  The  Queen  confidently  expects 
that  we  shall  thank  God  . .  for  the  Budget,  the  Judicature 
Act,  the  Education  and  Endowed  Schools  Amendment 
Acts.  1880  Manc/i.  Guard.  20  Dec.,  The  Judicature  Acts 
placed  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges. 
1883  Wkar ton's  Law-Lex,  (ed.  7)  53/2  Court  of  Appeal,  .is 
constituted  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  and  the  Judicature  Act,  1881.  Ibid. 
801/2  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and 
1875. .are  commonly  referred  to  as  'The  Judicature  Acts'. 

Judicial  (djjwdijal),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  jndi- 
cial-is,  f.  judici-um  judgement :  see  -AL.  Cf.  OB'. 
judicial  (in  Gower),  later  -iV/.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  judgement  in  a  court  of  law, 
or  to  a  judge  in  relation  to  this  function ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  administration  of  justice  ;  proper  to  a 
court  of  law  or  a  legal  tribunal ;  resulting  from  or 
fixed  by  a  judgement  in  court.  (Also^.  in  refer- 
ence to  God,  conscience,  etc.) 

Judicial  murder,  murder  (or  what  is  asserted  to  be  such) 
wrought  by  process  of  law;  an  unjust  though  legal  death 
sentence. 

138*  WYCLIF  AV//.  iii.  30  Unto  the  hous  of  sodeknys,  and 
of  the  men  sellende  sheldis  a3en  the  judicial  ?ate.  a  1420 
HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2683  He  bad  men  fla  hym  quyk 
out  of  his  sky nne,  And  ber-withkeuyr  be  Judicial  see.  c  1530 
L.  Cox  Rhet,  (1899)  71  Oracyons  iudiciall  be,  that  longe  to 
controuersies  in  the  lawe,  and  plees.  1580  HOLLYBAND 
Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  On  se  sied  en  iuganent,  they  sit  at  the 
Iudiciall  seat.  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  6  Where  all  causes 
are  adjudged,  both  criminall  and  judicial!.  1675  HAXTER 
Cath,  Theol.  n.  239  Most  Protestant  Divines,  .say  that  Justi- 
fication is  a  Judicial  Sentence  of  God  as  Judge.  1767  BLACK- 
STONE  Comnt,  II.  xxx.  461  A  series  of  judicial  decisions, 
which  have  now  established  the  law  in  such  a  variety  of 
cases.  1844  H.  H.  WILSON  Brit.  India  III.  290  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  was  open  to 
obvious  objection.  1858  LD.  ST.  LEONARDS  Handy *bk. 
Prop.  Law  xii.  73  Judicial  separation  is  a  new  term  intro- 
duced for  the  old  divorce  a  inensfi  ft  thoro.  1861  J.  PA<;H 
/'«i-_Vfjr  <y  fur.  (1874)  147  The  many  judicial  murders  which 
disgraced  that  period  of  our  history.  1881  GLAKSTOXK  Sj>. 
in  Ho.  Contm.  22  July,  A  judicial  rent  was  a  rent  fixed  ac- 
cording to  tfce  judgment  of  a  judicial  body,  a  dispassionate 
and  impartial  body  between  man  and  man. 

b.  Enforced  by  secular  judges  and  tribunals  :  in 
judicial  law,  opp.  to  moral  nnd  ceremonial. 

1551  T.  WILSON  Log-ike  (1580)  15  b,  Tlie  Murall  Lawe 
standeth  forever,  .  .  "1  lie  Iudiciall  lawe  i.s  next,  the  wliiche 
. .  we  be  not  bound  to  observe  as  the  Israelites  were.  1650 
HoMUtS  De  Corp.  Pol.  190  Thou  shall  not  steal,  is  simply 
ifiU,  IU  that  t'calcfh  -VI  (\r,  shall  icttotc 
four-fold i  U  a  Penal,  ur  a-,  other  L.ill  it,  A  Judicial  Law,  t 
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1651  liAxitK  Inf.  Bapt.  10*'  A  ineer  Judiciall  Law  proper 
to  the  Jewish  Common- Wealth.  1819  R.  HALL  It  £y.  (1841) 
V.  327  The  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  were  of  three  kinds 
— ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral. 

c.  Theol.  Inflicted  by  God  as  a  judgement  or 
punishment ;  of  the  nature  of  a  divine  judgement. 

1613  PLRCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  151  That  first  Anathema 
and  iudiciall  curse  . .  denounced  against  the  Samaritan* 
for  hindering  the  worke  of  the  Temple.  179*  Bri-tKv  Prts 
S.'.  Ajf.  Wks.  VII.  113  What  is  called  a  judicial  blindness, 
the  certain  forerunner  of  the  destruction  of  all  crowns  and 
Kingdoms.  1815  SOCTHKY  in  Q.  /I<T.  XI 11.  .•;=;  Almost  it 
seems  as  if  he,  and  the  flagitious  army  by  which  he  i- 
supported,.,  were  stricken  with  judicial  blindness.  1849 
MACAULAV  Hist.  Eng.  viii.  II.  277  An  infatuation  Mich  as, 
iii  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been  called  judicial. 

d.  Judicial  factor  (Sc.  Law] :  'a  factor  or  ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session  on 
special  application  by  petition,  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  appointment  neces- 
sary '  (\V.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  1 861 ) :  see  KACT<  at  5. 

1849  -A*-'*  12  -V  13  Viet-  c.  51  §  i  The  Expression  'Judicial 
Factor1,  .shall  mean  Factor  loco  tutoris,  Factor  loco  absentia, 
and  Curator  bonis.  1861  W.  BELL  Diet.  Law  .W/.  484/1 
I3efore  a  judicial  factor  can  obtain  his  discharge,  the  Court 
must  be  satisfied  that  he  has  faithfully  perfurmed  his  duty. 
1894  Daily  AVwj  6  June  8/6  Charged,  .with  su-aling  i.iooA 
from  two  estates  on  which  he  was  judicial  factor. 

2.  Having  the  function  of  judgement ;   invested 
with  authority  to  judge  causes. 

15^1  1'-  NORTON  Calvin  s  lust.  in.  xii.  §  i  We  purpose  not 
to  speake  of  the  righteousnesse  of  a  worldly  iudiciall  court e, 
but  of  the  heauenlye  Judgement  seat.  1601  SIR  W.  CORN- 
u  .\i.i. is  Disc.  Seneca  (1631)  4  Yet  cannot  these  present  their 
griefes  to  Judiciall  men.  1769  Juntas  Lett.  x.\ii.  103  The 
returning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  ministerial 
officer.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit*  I.  iii.  15  Parliaments  uere 
originally  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  assemblies. 

b.  Judicial  combat  {duel},  one  engaged  in  for 
foimal  decision  of  a  controversy. 

1820  SCOTT  I'canhoc  xliv.  i8a8  —  /'.  M.  Perth  xxv,  Thai 
the  pretended  judicial  combat  was  a  mockery  of  the  divine 
will,  and  of  human  laws.  1834  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by  Seine 
56  The  practice  of  private  duels  grew  naturally  out  of  judicial 
combats.  1882  H.  oMtxcB&PririC.Socioi.  §  522  Judicial  duels 
.  .continued  in  France  down  to  the  close  of  the  i-jih  century. 

c.  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy   Council'. 
one   of  the   two   Appellate    Tribunals    in    Great 
Britain,   established  in   1832  for  the  disposal   of 
appeals  made  to  the  King  in  Council. 

These  are  chiefly  appeals  from  the  Colonial  and  Kcclesias- 
tical  Courts.  Other  appeals  formerly  made  to  the  King  in 
Council  now  come  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  cuiistitutcd 
by  the  Judicature  Acts. 

1841  Penny  Cyd.  XIX.  24  By  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  41,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  is  further  enlarged,  and 
there  is  added  to  it  a  body  entitled  'the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council'.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  11.  vii.  485 
Besides  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  another  supreme 
tribunal  of  appeal — the  Queen  in  Council,  whose  judicial 
functions  are  delegated  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  is  exer- 
cised principally  to  review  judgments  of  the  Colonial,  the 
Ecclesiastical,  and  the  Admiralty  Courts.  1872  J.  IKYING 
Ann.  Time  985,  2  (23  Feb.  18711  The  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  give  judgment  in  the  appeal  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Purchas,  known  as  the  '  Brighton  Rituai  Case '. 

3.  Of  a  judge ;  proper  to  a  judge. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.,  Proc.  E.  Inti.  Ho.  58/2  [These 
men]  somewhat  similar  to  aldermen  in  London  . .  did  lately 
send  a  memorial  desiring  judicial  salaries,  a  1832  MACKIN- 
TOSH Life  A/ore  Wks.  1846  I.  409  That  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
which  contributed  indeed  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the 
judicial  character.  1856  FKULDL  Hist.  Eng.  (18581  1.  ii.  135 
A  political  difficulty  ..was  laid  before  the  pope  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  1888  BitYCK^Mtff. 
Cotntttw.  II.  ii.  xln.  120  What  is  called,  even  in  America 
where  robes  are  not  worn,  the  *  purity  of  the  judicial  ennii  it- '. 

4.  Giving  judgement  or  decision  upon  any  mat- 
ter ;  forming  or  expressing  a  judgement ;  disposed 
to  pass  judgement ;  relative  to  judgement ;  critical. 

1589   NASHE  Pref.   Greenes   Ah-naphon  (Arb.)  8  More 
iudiciall  in  matters  of  conceit,  than  our  quadrant  crepun- 
dios,  that  spit  ergo  in  the  mouth  of  enerie  uiie  they  meele. 
1632  DEI.ONKY  Thomas  of  Reading  in  Thorns  E.  E.  1'rtxe 
Row.  (1858)  I.  135  It  becommeth  not  me  lo  controule  your 
iudiciall  thoughts.     1841-4  KMLKSON  Ess.,  Or€r-Soui\\\^ 
(Bohni  I.   119  The  intercourse  of  society  ..  is   one 
judicial  investigation  of  character.    1846  SI.MNI.K  /'/<  •: 
in  Qrat.  -V  S#.  (18501  11.  459  His  mind  wa.>  rather  jn 
than  forensic  in  its  cast.     1896  A'.  -V  (}.  8th  Ser.  IX.  i 
The  Quarterly  Review  has  for  many  years  been  distin- 
guished for  its  judicial  fairness. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  judgement  of  the  reputed 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  human  affairs. 
Judicial  astrology  :  see  ASTKOLOGY  i  b. 

c  135(1  CHAUCER  Astral,  n.  §  4  Theise  ben  obseruauncez  of 
Judicial  matiere  &:  rytes  of  paiens,  in  which  my  spirit  ne 
hath  no  feith,  ne  no  knpwyng  of  liir  horoscopmn.  1475 
i'k.  Noblesse  (Roxb.)  60  The  noble  science  of  suche  judiddk 
mater  in  causis  naturelle  toncernyng  the  influence  of  the 
bodies  of  hevyn.  1560  [see  ASTROLOGY  i  bj.  1642  l-'i 
Holy  -V  rrof.  St.  n.  vit.  74  As  for  judicial!  Astrology  (which 
hath  the  least  judgement  in  it)  this  vagrant  hath  been  whipt 
out  of  all  learned  corporations.  1728  PiiMBbRTON  .Vt<-<'/iw'.» 
Philos.  7  Addicted  to  judicial  astrology  .  and  to  such-like 
superstitions.  1827  BENTHAM  Ration.  Erid.  Wk^. 
VII.  210  Among  alchymists  and  judicial  astrologers  thru: 
have  been  those  who  have  been  dupes  to  the  impostures  by 
which  they  profited. 

t  c.  Mcd.  That  determines  the  issue,  or  belongs 
to  the  crisi^,  of  a  disease  :  =-  CKITICAI.  4.  (Some- 
times with  combination  of  prcc.  sense.  Obs. 
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1544    PhAt-k  Rft'iiit.   Lyjc  vi.SvV  Gjb,    If  the  iaun 

i  c  in  the  vj  day,  beyng  a  day  iudictal  or  tretike  of  the    ; 
ague,  ..it  is  a  very  good  syjjnc.      1651  i  •  \t>vl. 

yitdffcm.  Dis.  (1658)  .52  The  time  or  houses  noted  betwixt 
the  CriiU,  are  called  the  judicial  times,  or  suuh  limes  wherein     ' 
a  man  nuiy  jntUe  wti.it  the  disease  i>,  or  what  it  will  be. 

fd.  Rhet.  Critical.    06s. 

1576  FLEMING  /'««*?//.  i'.f>tst.  Lip.  A,  Of  Kpisiles,  some 
be  demonstrative,  some  siuisorie,  and  other  some  iiidici;dl. 
1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (16.25)20,  4.  nacwO  bMdh 
that  is  to  say;  Demonstrative,  Deliberative,  Judicial,  and  I 
Familiar  Letters.  i6ao  T.  GKAS'GEK  Dir.  Logike  3  Kvery 
proposile  or  matter  conceived. .U  «.diu«'il  to  three  heads, 
or  kinds,  Demonstrative.  Deliberative,  Judicial!. 

t  5.  That  has  or  shows  sound  judgement ;  judi- 
cious. 06s, 

1581  SIDNI-.V  .f/V.  riictrie  (Arb.)  33  The   same  man  .. 
should .  .grow,  .to  a  indicia!  comprehending  of  them.      1616 
Bi'LLOKAK,  /WiV/Vi//,  ..  also  wise;    graue,  of  ., 
merit.     16314  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  v.  200  He  shewed  him-     ' 
selfe  so  iudiciall  and  industrious  as  gaue  great  satisfaction. 
B.  sb.  [Elliptical  uses  of  the  adj.] 

•f*  1.   A  judicial  law  or  ordinance  :  see  A.  i  b.  06s. 

(1380  WVCLIK  Wks.  (1880)  285  Sermonyalis  of  be  oolde     ' 
hi  we  &  sum  me  iudycialis  bynden  1101131  now.     <  1449  l'i 
Kefir.  18-19  The  posityf  lawe  of  the  ceremonyes  mdn_i.dU 
&  sacramentalis.     1577  tr.  Bitllingers  Decades  (1592)  404 
The  ludicials  teach  the  gouernment  of  an  house  or  a  common 
weale.      1651  SHAKKE  Prim,  Dcvot.  1.1663)  417   In  all  tlie 
judicial*  and  ceremonials,  .there  was  ever  somewhat  moral 
wrapped  up  in  them.      1711  St.  German's  Doctor  fy  St/t  /. 
,44  By  the  law  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  called  the     i 

udicials, 

t  2.  Determination,  decision,  judgement.    06s. 

1447  BOKKNHAM  Scyittys  .  Roxb.)  158  Aftyr  the  judycyal  , 
of  very  resoun  To  lovyn  hys  credylour  most  holdyn  was  he 
\Vychofhysdettehadmostpardoun.  1589  XASHE  Anal. 
Absurd.  Epist.  F  iij.  Whose  effectuall  iudiciall  of  ymir 
verlues  made  such  deepc  impression  in  my  attentive  imagi- 
nation. 1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Tropics  32  There  is  no 
true  judiuall  of  the  falling  and  rising  of  commodities. 

t  b.  Astrol.  A  determination  or  conclusion  as 
to  a  future  event  from  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  the  system  of  such  determinations.  Obs. 

1496  Dh'Cs  .y  t\inf>.  (\V.  de  W.I  i.  xx.viv.  73  They  that  . . 
takehede  to  the  ludycyaU  of  astronomye  or  todyuynacyons. 
1561  EUIIN  Artc  Naitig.  Pref.,  The .  .phanta&ticall  obser na- 
tions of  the  iudicials  of  astrolo^ie.  1651  GACLK  Magastwm. 
23  Where  is  obliquity  but  in  the  judicials  of  astrol  >,;ie  : 

fc.  Med,  Determination  of  the  nature  of  a 
disease  ;  diagnosis.  06s, 

igu  (titk.  ludycyall  of  Uryns.  1548  UDALL  Krasm.  l\ir. 
Lnk<?  Pref.  10  The  corporall  physicians  doo  often  tymcs 
varie..in  their  iudicials  of  the  diseases. 

f3.  A  legal  judgement.  Obs, 

1534  BAKXES  Sitpfilic.   King  ii.  \Vks    (1572)  20;  It  is  to 

your  condemnation,  and  to  your  ignomynie,  that  you  d->e 

exercise  iudicials  among  you.     1660  BCRNKV  Ke'p5.  Swpof  9? 

Our  Saviours  own  argument  concerning  the  ludicials  of  an 

Infidel,  He  can  but  kill  the  body. 

f  b.  An  instrument  of  legal  punishment.   06s. 
t  1640  J.  SMYTH  Lives  Berkeley*  (1883)  I.  201  Stocks,  cage, 

tumbrell,   pillory,  Cucking-stoole  and  other  Juditialls  and 

castigatories. 
Hence   Judicially   (d3«diji,a;  IHi),   Judi'cial- 

ness,  the  quality  or  character  of  being  judicial ; 

Judicialize  [d^idi'JllaU)  v.  trans.,  to  treat  judi- 
cially, arrive  at  a  judgement  or  decision  upon. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II.,  yu<iii:al>tess>  judicial  Quality,  State 
or  Condition.  1867  ''all  JfallG.  5  Jan.  i  His  mind  ..  ha> 
something  different,  in  its  kind  of  judicially,  from  what  is 
usually  meant  by  impartial  intellectual  judgment.  1877 
T.  SINCLAIR  Mount  6  Must  one  . .  judicialise  the  problem 
whether  Shakespeare  died  from  a  debauch,  before  one  can 
have  soul -liftings  with  [him]  on  the  divine  spirit's  wings. 

Judicially  (d^wdi-Jall),  adv,  [f.  prec.  +  -LV-.] 
In  a  judicial  manner. 

1.  In  the  way  of  legal  judgement,  or  in  the  office 
or  capacity  of  judge;  in,  by,  or  in  relation  to,  the 
administration  of  justice ;  by  legal  process  ;  by 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice. 

1465  Paston  Lett.  II.  223  Judiualy  syttyng  the  seyde 
M.  R.  154*  HKN.  V11I  Dcdar.  Scots  Bivb,  Regesters 
and  Recordes  Judicially  and  autentiquely  made,  1617 
MMKYSON  I  tin.  u.  16  Indited,  though  absent,  and  condemned 
a  Aitiswart/t's  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell) 


sat  judicially  in  the  'Exchequer.     1865  LF.CKV  Ration.  I.  i. 
13.:  The  last  who  perished  judicially  in  England. 

b.  Theol.  In  the  way  of  a  divine  judgement  or 
punishment. 

1654  FI'LLKK  T:vo  Scrtn,  66  God  ..  may  judicially  harden 
those  from  whom  his  grace  is  withdrawne,  for  making  no 
better  use  thereof.  178*  Cow  PER  Lett.  Wks.  1837  XV.  i_-2 
I  love  my  country,  I  hate  its  follies  and  Us  sins, 
a'nl  }'i:id  rather  .see  It  scourged  in  mercy,  than  judicially 
hardened  by  prosperity.  1835  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Par.  Serin. 
(1836)  1 1.  x.  123  The  multitude  of  sinners  judicially  blinded. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  a  judge;  with  judicial 
knowledge  and  skill  ;  critically. 

»577-87  HOUHSHKI  Chroit,  III.  1402/2  A  noble  mind 
iudiciallie  grounded  vpon  the  truth  of  diuine  philosophic, 
1617  MOBYSOS  Itin.  in.  37,  I  would  have  a  Traveller  . . 
speake  of  those  things,  whereof  he  could  discourse  most 
eloquently  and  judicially.  1868  KKEEMAN  Norm.  C"»</. 
II.  viii.  165  He  judicially  sums  up  what  was  good  and  what 
was  evil  in  him. 

f  b.  So  as  to  determine  something  ;  determma- 
tively.  Obs. 

1609    Dou.AXn  Ornith.    Micro!,   51    KesLs  are   \ 
Song!i..li:sit:niiall>'.  when  ihey  betoken  ulencft    ludictally, 
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•i- -y  In: token  not  silence  but  the  perfect  Mo--dc  : 
plate  i^  betore  the     : 

•h 3.   With  souiul  judgement,  judicious!;. 

1600   K.   Ill-  .;•'!  that   the 

King.,  had   not  dealt   tin  i 

ed  contention.     1653  ^-  Iff  iv.  108, 

I  find  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  .deal  so  judicially  and  freely  in 
a  little  book  of  his  of  Angling, 

Judi'Ciarily,  nd-t>.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -I.Y -.] 
In  a  judiciary  manner  or  sense  ;  judicially. 

1611  COU;R.,  I ittiicinirctitcnt,  iudiciarily,  UtdictaUy.  £1619 

R.  JONKS  in  riicttix  (1708)  II.  480  The  w  i^ily 

be  taken  judiciarily  . .  ,trly. 

Judiciary  (djwdi'Piri  ,  <;.  and  sb.    Now  / 
[ad.  L.  /ridiiitiri-tt*.  t,  jnd'u  i-itni  judgement  ;  >ee 
-ARY,  and  cf.  Y.  Judiciair?    14-151!!  c.  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.;.]    -  JLDICIAI..     A.  adj. 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  legal  or  formal  judgement, 
or  to  a  judge  in  his  capacity  of  giving  such  judge- 
ment ;  pertaining  to  judicature  or  to  courts  of  law. 
=  JUDICIAL  A.  i. 

l6llCoTGK.,  Itidici<iiri\.  .iudiciarie, iudiciall, done  in  Court. 
1612    T.    TAYLOR  Comin.    Titus   ii.    13  Although   he    shall 
exercise    his    iudiciarie    i«>',v!.r.      1670    HI-UM    !,<-. 
Ded.,  Persons,  Dignified  with  the  Judiciary  Soriet  Robe. 

1787  JLH-KHSON  li'r'it.  iiSyV  1\".  475,  I  llku  the  organi/ation 
of  tne  government  into  Legislative,  Judiciary  and  Executive. 
1876  Ilit, BY  AY.i/  r >-<>/>.  ii.  6.}  La\\h.,are  made  indirectly  by 
the  tribunals  in  deciding  upuii  particular  cases.  ..  [These] 
are  sometimes  called  judge-made,  or  judiciary  laws, 

fb.   =  JUDICIAL  A.  i  b.  Obs. 

1609  BUUNET  39  Art.  vii.  (1700)  101  The  Judiciary  Parts 
of  the  Law  were  those  that  related  to  them  as  they  were  a 
Society  of  Men. 

t  c.       JUDICIAL  A.  i  c.  Obs. 

1656  R.  ROBINSON  Christ  all  425  It  is  a  judiciary  hand  of 
God  upon  the  Papists.  1677  (JAI.K  Crt.  Gentiles  in.  24 
Judiciaiie  Hardnesse  of  heart  and  lilindnesse  of  Minde. 

+  2.  Having  the  function  of  judging;  deckling  as 
a  judge  or  arbiter  :  =  JUDICIAL  A.  2.  Obs. 

1690  CHILD  Pise.  Trade  (1694)  146  So  many  of  the  said 
Judiciary  Merchants  as  heard  the  said  Cause  and  Causes, 
and  signed  the  Judgments  or  final  Decrees  in  them. 

b.  -JUDICIAL  A.  2  b. 

1768  BLACKSTONE  Cointn.  III.  xxii.  (1809)  337  The  first 
written  injunction  of  judiciary  combats  that  we  meet  with, 
is  in  the  laws  of  Gundebald,  A.  D.  501.  1826  DIGUY  Broadst. 
//0/Mi&?9)  l.Godefrieins  273  The  Clergy  of  Spain,  -instead 
of  compurgatory  oaths  and  iudiciary  combats,  ordained  the 
proofs  by  witnesses  and  regular  examination. 

f3.  Forming  a  judgement  or  opinion}  discerning: 
=  JUDICIAL  A.  4.  Obs. 

1x1631  DONNE  2nd  Scrm.  Gen.  \.  26,  I  have  a  power  to 
judge,  a  judiciarie,  a  discretive  power.  1656  STANLEY  Hist, 
rhilos.  v.  (1701)  180/2  This  Judgment  may  not  unfitly  be 
termed  Judiciary. 

fb.  Of,  or  in  reference  to,  astrology:  =  JUDI- 
CIAL A.  4  b.  Also,  Pertaining  to  the  giving  of 
judgements  or  decisions  by  any  kind  of  divination, 
as  '  physiognomy  '.  Obs. 

1604  T.  WKIUHV  Passions  vi.  315  What  vaine  studies 
exercise,  .our  iudiciarie  Astronomers,  by  calculating  nativi- 
tees  telling  events.  1640  lir.  REYNOLDS  Passions  ix.  78  All 
which  . .  I  include  under  the  name  of  Iudiciarie  Physio- 

lomie.     1734  tr.  Rollnfs  Aitc.  Hist.  (1827;  III.  vii.  vii.  327 

ic  wild  chimera*  of  judiciary  astrology. 
•j-c.  Rhtt.   *=  JUDICIAL  A.  4  d.  Obs. 

1776  G.  CAMPBKLL  rhilos.  Rkft.  I.  17  Three  sorts  of  ora- 
tions, the  deliberative,  the  judiciary  and  the  demonstrative. 
B.  sb.   [Cf.  med.L.  judidana^jt'tdidariits  sbs.] 

f  1.  An  art  of  divination  :  see  A.  3  b.   Obs. 

1587  GOLDINU  DC  Mornay  xxv.  382  What  Art  mooued 
lacob  to  say  it  'i  . .  If  yec  say  Phi/nomie  or  Iudiciarie,  the 
good  old  man  was  blind.  1594  CAHEW  Hnartes  E.iant. 
wits  (1616)  183  All  the  sciences  belonging  to  the  imagina- 
tion..as  the  Mathematickes,  Astrologie,  Arithmeticke,  Per- 
spectiue,  ludiciarie,  and  the  rest. 

f  b.  A  judicial  astrologer.    Obs. 

1651  GAL  i.K  JfagastroiM.  136  May  not  the  morose  judi- 
ciaries be  thus  urged  ? 

2.  fa.  A  place  or  court  of  judicature,  rare. 

1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Pkrauol.  Gen.  (1693)  780  A  Judiciary 
or  place  of  Judgment. 

t>,     =  JUDICATUKK  ,V 

1802  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  -V  Corr.  (1888)  II.  81  He 
at  length  pointed  out  . .  the  impossibility  of  a  government 
being  supported  without  an  independent  judiciary.  1875 
GLADSTONE  Glean.  VI.  Ixxxiii.  185  That  strength  depend* 
on  the  magistracy,  the  police,  the  judiciary,  the  standing 
army.  1885  Laiv  Times  LXXIX.  83/1  Head  of  the  Irish 
;  racy  and  chief  of  the  judiciary. 

Judicious  (dgndi-Jw),*.  Also  7  erron.  -itious. 

[ad.  y.judideiiXt  -<W  (^Montaigne,  i6th  c.)  -  It. 
gittdizioso,  f.  \*.  jitdici-um  judgement :  see  -01  s.] 

1.  Of  persons  (or  their  faculties,  etc.):   Having  or 
exercising  sound  judgement ;  discreet,  wise,  sensi- 
!    ble.     a.  in  relation  to  intellectual  matters  :   Form- 
ing correct  opinions  or  notions ;  sound  in  discern- 
ment;  wisely  critical. 

1598  FI.ORIO,  GiiuiuiosO)  iudiciou>,  learned,  wi>c,  ih 
,    1602  SMAKS.  Haw.  in.  ii.  29  Now  this  ouer-done  . .  ti, 
1     it  make  the  vnskilfull  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  Itldl 
greeue-      i6a6  JACKSON  Creed  vm.  xxii.  i  2   It  hath    : 

-I  by  the  learned  and  judlCK 
I64   '  i-    Intivd.  4    Tl.u^  ^'  J'1'  I 

ChUlingworlh.  1685  HOVI.K  f-'n-f.  AW«'«  Art/.  iy.  95  The 
fainuuscst  u  ibbins.<  1714 

A  COLLINS  Gr.  C/tr.  AW/V-  4-  One  uf  the  m 

Interpreter  Mus.      l8lS  H 

i.  (i8ia<  II  I.  .  -Aho  ina-Ic  the  ;iyt  famous, 

.  jiuln_i'ju>  !ii^luiian>,  wiirt!  pnwMOf 


cnoi 
The 


JUFFEB. 

b.  in    iclation    lo    practical    mm  m 

'•S,   in 

\o\v  the  nirtrc  frttjut-iii 
1600  i  _;  actuunlcd  .  .ton- 

i  -  iv.  ii-  i'*.      1658  W.  >AM<iiu»oM 

.my 
worth) 

<i  1704  T.   1 
judiciotu  pilot.    i8i>j 
.uider  allows  •  . 

2.  Of  action,    thought,   etc.  :    Proceed  ing    It 
or  showing  sound  judgement ;  marked   by  discre- 
tion, wisdom,  or   goo«l    sense,     a.  in   relation   to 
intellectual  matters. 

i6oa  Pro!.,  That  . .  We  might 

waigh  niit->^>-  in  ju<!'  :'  a  Anat.  ,!/«•/. 

I.  il.  111.  xv.  (1651)  137,  1  wtfuld  that  .ill  .  .  woul'i  n  ;nJ  those 
•  ti    "1    I  >r.    Hi'tiiy  :    "'i     '     • 

1861  (!KO.  KLIOT  Silas  M.  xi,  .\s  she  concluded  this  judi- 
cious remark,  she  turned  to  the  MU>  Gunn:>. 

b.  in  relation  to  practical  matt 
more  freauent  use.) 

1600  E.   b LOL NT  tr.  Cffustnggio  201   ThU  retraite  ..  yet 
\vas  .  .  ludicious,   the  pla^e   being  .strung  by  n:tture.     1695 
TE.MH.U  Introii.  Hist.  Eng.  279  To  surmount  all  Dangers  .  . 
by  brave  Actions  and  judicious  Councils.  1781  CimbuN  />•'<  /. 
<V  /"'.  (1869)  I.  xix.  530  A  ver>-  judicious  plan  •* 
Sjpltd.     1813  ^1-  MAMINI.AL'  I'aiuitrfi,: 
Selling  again  the  judicious  purchases  they  were  enabled  to 
make.    1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS,!///./.  Jin'tigc*  143  A  qdeodid 
and  very  instructive  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
judicious  combinations  and  arrangements. 

f3.     =  Jl'I'H  IAI.  A.   I.    O/'S. 

(But  in  the  two  !5hukv  quuts.  llic  actual  sense  is  doubtful. 
Jtaiuial  does  not  occur  in  ^liak^.} 

1605  SIIAKS.  Lt-ar  in.  iv.  76  ludicious  puuUli 
tliis  tlesh  begot  Those  Pelicane  Daughters.     1607  —  Cor.  \. 
'.isl  offences  to  ^  ludicious  hearing 

1611   CORYAT  Crudities  279  Their  court-,  uf  justice,  then 
judicious  proceedings.     163*  J.  HAVWAKD  tr.  liivmlis  Ero- 

i>i,>i<t  i^  T.)  ]  u  ->i  lu'ni  by  ajudidow  way- 

Judi  ciously,  adv.     [f.  prec.  +  -LV  -.] 
1.   In  a  judicious  manner  ;  with  sound  or  correct 
judgement  ;  discreetly,  wisely,  prudently. 

1 60 1 -a  FuLBECKt    ist   '/'f.    I'tirall.    li.irod.    i   To  excite 
. .  some  other  ..  farrc  more  fully,  Judiciously,  and  lt»unedly 
to  accumplisii  tlus  busincs.     1688  BOYLE  final  Causts  Xat. 
Things  in.  <ji  Opium,  .i^  now  imployed  as  a  noble  remedy, 
as  indeed  it  is,  if  skilfully  prepared  and  judiciously  e.\- 
,    hibited.     1756  I)K.  DKLANY  in  Lift-  -\  Lett.  Mrs.  l^elany 
1     (1861)  III.  388  She  read  and  wrote  two  languages  currently 
and  judiciously.     1839  JAMKS  Lc-uis  A7/',  II.  325  [There 
are]    lew    examples   of    remote    dcpcndenues    upvii    great 
fiiipires  being  well  or  judiciously  governed.     1879  FkoeuL 
Cxsar   vi.   56    Money  judiciously  distributed    among    the 
leading  politicians  had  secured  the  Senate's  connivance, 
t  2.   By  a  legal  or  formal  judgement ;  judicially. 

a  1634  COKE  <S:  DAVIES  \titk)  England's  Independem.y 
upon  the  Papal  Power,  Historically  and  Judiciously  stated. 
1737  WHISION  7<'ji//;«i.  Anti'j.  in.  xv.  §  2  Cud  ..had 
judiciously  condemned  them  to  that  punishment. 

f  b.  With  the  air  of  a  judge  '  laying  down  the 
i    law  ' ;  dogmatically.  Obs. 

1728   MORGAN  Algiers  Pref.  7  How  many  [Englishmen] 
I     have  I  met  with,  .most  judiciously  terming  the  best  of  them 
[Moors  and  Anibs]  'savages'. 

Judrciousness.    [C  as  prec.+-nttj    The 

i    quality  of  being  judicious ;    soundness  of  judge- 
ment ;  discretion,  wisdom,  prudence,  good  sense. 

1651  Fuller's  Abel  Kcdiv.  (1867)  II.  iai   He  had  n»i 
with  the  like  before  for  ..judiciousness.     1655  Fu.i.t.K  Ch. 
Hist.  v.  iv.  §  16  Such  the  soil  of  this  Sir  Thoma>  More,  in 
which    facetiousnesse  and  judiclousnesse  were  tx^lltnily 
tempered  together.     1751-73  JUKI  is  Etcl.  H: 
examination,  .requires,  in  due  pro[>ort!uii,  judu  : 
precaution.     1886  La'^>   Timts  l.XXX.  nji  -•  L.  J.  Bowqii 
I     points  out,   with  judiciousness  and  precision,  some  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  great  change.-  initiated  in  1873. 

Judy  (d:$w-di).  [A  familiar  pet-form  of  the 
female  name/W/M.J  Name  of  the  wife  of  Punch 
in  the  puppet-show  of  '  Punch  and  Judy  J ;  hence 
(s/artg)  applied  disparagingly  or  contemptuously, 
esp.  to  a  woman  of  ridiculous  apjxraraiice. 

1812  J.  H.  VAL-X  i-l'isk  Dr\  f.,  Judy*  ••  bUwcn  ;  but  bomt- 
times  used  wln,n  ^[xiakiii^  f.uin'liarly  of  am1  WMIH.UI.  iBjJ 
C.  M.  WIMMALUII  Eng.  Spy  II.  65  Old  Punch  with  hi^ 
Judy.  1885  KusciMAN  Skifrfn  <V  SA.  $  You  gel  caught 
.-.(waking  to  any  of  them  steerage  judies.  Mod.  MMV« 
DocMi't  she  look  a  Judy? 

b.  Comb.,  as  Judy-puppet \  Judy-cow,  a  local 
i    name  for  the  lady-bird  (cf.  lcuiy-< 

1855  ROBINSON  ll'hitly  Gloss.,  Jndy-cw.  1897  Q.  AVr 
Oct.  331  They  are  simply  Judy-puppets  in  the  Pohcincllo 
of  conventionality. 

Jue,  obs.  form  of  JEW. 

Juel,  Jueler,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JEWEL.  -EU,  etc. 

f  Ju-elet.    Obs.   tan       PI.  4   iuelea.     [a 
jocU't,jou£/et  (pi.  -fz,  -etz,  -es}y  dim.  oijoel  JEWEL.] 
A  pln>  thing,  a  toy. 

1340  Aywt:  77  pe  comoun  his  bay|»  (Le,  buyeth  them]  uur 
rubys,  uor  SAT>T&,  o|>er  uor  emeroydcs,  K't  byep  as  iuekr, 
to  chihU-L  !111  come 

fan-.] 

t  Ju'fFer.    Obs.     [cf.  Du.  jufftr  maiden,  young 
lady,   mis>  ;    aUo,  spar,    U-ani,  joint. 
form  of  jufvrouu*,  jcnk: 
(ftomjUHgfrau),  al>u,  in  thipboilding./w^rr.]     A 

Ufb  Mjiuue. 


JUFFLE. 

1677-83    M"-\o\  .V.t//.  '-itfftrsi  Stuff, 

I  fence, 
1688  in  K.  HoLMt.  1823  i:i  N  '-lildcr. 

t  Ju'ffle,  '  'n^in  ami  meaning  ob- 

scure ;  ]«.-rh.  related  to  SHUFFLE,  but  app.  of  earlier 

apjK-arance.]     intr.     ':    To  shullle  ;  tu  Jumble  in- 

eptlv,  to  bungle,  to  '  marHe  '.     Hence  t  Jirffling 

ibo      Ju-ffler. 

1500-20   Hi1  ^ii.  i'1  A-  <-•-  li'.iniHiliy  j.tniiueltye 

.irand   in  the  ry.     1535  \.\**- 

-  >l.    An  Li   .'/  i  •    nuiy    <  all    me    ane 

'    I'h;in 

luflar  Ta->y  «ith   :  '<'h    his 

baggi-;,  At  hellii  ^ettis  sail  niak  sic  reirding. 

Jug 

1.  A  pet  name  or  familiar  substitute  for  the  femi- 
nine name  Joan,  or  Joanna  ;  applied  a»  a  common 
noun  to  a  homely  woman,  maid-servant,  sweet- 
heart, or  mistress;  or  as  a  term  of  disparagement. 

Now  t\i  re. 

[Like  Sute,  Suky  =  Susan  (Sne\  '/.z^,  J<icky  =  Jofat, 
and  other  similar  formations,  this  was  prob.  partly  phonetic, 


.  . 

are  the  masculine   .  -  Jack\    Jaggin^  beside 

Jankini  Jen/sin,  Junkin^  Jackin  \  Jack  in  Jackson,  Jit.roa  \ 
all  ultimately  from  John.     (See  E.  W.  H.  NidioUm 


cJe,  \ 

1569  PRL^ION  CawH-sfs  in  Ha/I.  n.nfs;,-y  IV.  183  Ruff. 
\  will  give  ihee  sixpence  to  lie  one  night  with  thee.  M<:>; 
Gogs  heart,  slave,  do>t  thou  think  I  am  a  sixpenny  jug? 
1594  Knack  ft'  &>/":<-•  a  kna-'C  iljid.  VI.  511  Then  con, 
soldier  counterfeit,  and  with  him  was  his  jug.  1605  SHAKS. 
Lear  i.  iv.  245  Foole  .  .  \Vhoop  lugge  I  loue  thee.  1611 
COTGR.,  lamu'ttt'i  luc,  linnie  (a  woman's  name).  Ibiii.^ 
I'-hann--ttr\  lug,  or  linnie.  1631  BRATHWAIT  tt'himzits, 
Launderer  59  She.  .will  not  wether  hand  lest  shee  spoyle 
the  graine  of  her  skinne:  Mistris  Joan  ha's  quite  forgot  that 
>hee  was  once  jiigge.  1633  Ro\vi,nv  Woman  ticrer  vexed  I. 
in  Hazl.  Doddey  XII.  z  15  Clown  [to  Joan\  Bring  him  away, 
Jug.  1707  MRS.  CENTLIVRE  Plaion,  Lady  in,  But  hark 
ye,  don't  you  marry  that  ill-manner'd  Jug,  the  Relict  of  a 
cheating  old  rogue.  1830  MONK  litntlcy  xv.  424  Joanna.. 
was  his  favourite  child:  ..  having  received  from  him  the 
fondling  appellation  of  Jug  in  her  infancy,  she  continued  to 
be  called  Jug  Bentley,  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried. 
2.  As  the  second  element  in  local  names  of  various 
small  birds,  as  bank-jug,  the  chiftchaff,  also  the 
willow  warbler;  hedge-jug,  the  long-tailed  tit- 
mouse. [But  of.  Jro  j/vi] 

1881  Leiccstcrsh.  Gloss.,  7«/Ar.  and  Juggy,*  diminutive  of 
Joan  or  Jane.  .  .  It  is  now,  I  believe,  exclusively  applied  to 
sundry  small  birds.  1885  SWAINSOM  /'n>:p.  Xin/i'-s  />irds 
26  ChiffchafT-.  Hank-bottle  or  -jug  (Bedfordshire).  From 
the  shape  and  situation  uf  its  n^t.  Ibid,  32  British  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse.  .  .  The  penduline  form  of  the  nest,  and  the 
feathers  which  compose  the  lining,  have  obtained  for  the 
bird  the  names  of  Jack  in  a  bottle  .  .  Hedge  jug. 

Jug  (d£pg),  sb*  [Origin  uncertain:  possibly, 
as  suggested  by  Wedgwood,  a  transferred  use  of 
JOG  sbJ,  the  feminine  name,  for  which  there  arc- 
analogies.  But  no  actual  evidence  connecting  the 
words  has  yet  been  found.  (Cf.  Skeat  Etymol. 
Diet.  s.v.)] 

1.  A  deep  vessel,  of  varying  shape  and  size,  for 
holding  liquids,  usually  with  a  cylindrical  or 
swelling  body,  or  one  that  tapers  upward,  having 
a  handle  on  one  side,  and  often  a  spout.  Fre- 
quently with  qualification  denoting  use  or  kind,  as 
brown-,  claret-,  cream-,  milk-,  water-jug,  etc. 

The  name  is  applied  locally  with  various  extensions  or 
restrictions  to  vessels,  commonly  ot  earthenware,  also  of 
glass  or  metal,  sometimes  even  of  wood  or  leather. 
Mon;tlly,  as  in  a  hot-water  jug,  furnished  with  a  lid  ;  in  I"  S. 
having  '  a  narrow  neck  or  orifice,  usually  stopped  by  a  cork  ' 
\Cent.  Dict.\. 

z$38  ELVOT  Diet.,  CantJuints,  a  pot  or  a  iugge.  155$ 
necatits  T$  Theyhaue  sundry  kyndes  of  water  poties 
Surges,  and  drinckin^e  cuppes,  made  of  earthe.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taut,  Skr.  Induct,  ii.  90  You  would  presaite  her  at  the 
Leete,  Because  she  brought  stone-lug-.,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
1678  MRS.  HEHN  Sir  P.  Fancy  v.  i,  You're  a  Dutch  Butter- 
ft-rkin,  a  Kilderkin,  a  double  Jug^.  1756  Xui.ENTfJr.  Tour, 
Germany  II.  403  There  is  a  great  sale  of  stone  juggs  an  1 
pitchers  at  Andernach.  ijB^  O'KREFE  Poor  Soldier  , 
'  The  Brown  yu^'  i,  This  brown  jug  that  now  foams  wit.'i 
mild  ale..  Was  once  Toby  Filpot.  1834  SCOTT  Rcdgauntlct 
Let.  iv,  A  small  jug,  which  he  repltmi.shed  with  ale  from  a 
'•lack-jack.  z8z3  H.  CUNNINGHAM  Ar.  -V.  W'ttlcs  (ed.  3) 
II.  107  Common  brown  Toby  Philpot  jug.s.  1885  J.  MARTI- 
NEAU  Ty/>:$  Etk.  The.  I.  131  A  jug  is  said  to  be  empty  when 
it  ha*  no  water.  z886  -V.  \V.  Line.  Gloss.,  Jug,  a  stone  bottle, 
Mich  as  \~,  used  for  wine  or  spirits,  not  such  as  a  Milk-Jug, 
which  is  called  a  Pitcher.  Ibid.,  Pitcher,  ..  the  term  Jug 
is  applied  to  large  stoneware  jars.  • 

b.   A  jug  with  its  contents  ;  the  liquid  in  a  jug  ; 

esp.  beer,  as  distinguished  from  the  contents  of  a 

bottle,  i.e.  wine.      Also,   locally,    A    measure   of 

capacity  for  ale  or  beer,  usually  about  a  pint. 

1635  D.  I'.t,  .  Wks.  (1845)  I.  92  Carry  out  the 

and  jugs  of  the  house,     a  19x6  boUTH  Scrm.  I.  iv.  (l\.>, 

The  "1  the   t>ottle.     1765 

14  SapC,    He  gave   me.  .a 

black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own  brewing.     1848  DIUKLNS  Dond'cy 
v.  He  uaine  up  with  a  jug  ol 

2.  -ill  ;  more  fully  !"•  i 

1834  in.  v.  In  a  box  of  the  stotu-- 

1  was  horn.     /  I  bowl'cl  o;it  ;u  la 

i  ' 
n.  i.  l\>eni>  18  jo  1  1 

:  -  .  .  ry  under  Arms  144 

.  .  with    ih'ji' 

1^99    l>i.s.\M    ' 
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!  G/V/ProL,  That  hospitable  place  ..  the  Ulack  Jug— where 
before  long  you  will  pass  a  few  pleasant  days. 

3.  Comb.)  as  jug-metal,  -pot;  jug-broke  adj.; 
also  jug-bitten  ,  intoxicated  ;  jug-fish- 

ing U.S.,  a  mode  of  fishing  wilh  the  line  and  bait 
tied  to  a  floating  'jug*  or  bottle  {Cent.  /?/<•/. \ 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Whs.  tN.),  When  any  of  them 
are  wounded,  pot-shot,  *jug-bitten,  or  cup-shaken,  so  that 
they  have  lost  all  reasonable  faculties  of  the  mindc.  a  1658 
CLEVELAND  i\>cm$.  Against  Ale  H,  The  "Jug-broke  Pate 
doth  owe  to  thee  Its  bloody  Line  and  Pedigree.  1641 
FRENCH  Distill,  i.  (1651)  4  They  may  be  of  Copper  . .  or  of 
*Jug-metall,  or  Potters- metal  1  glazed.  1654  GAY  ION  I'ieas. 
.  iv.  .\\ii.  -76  It  may  as  well  be  denyed,  that  Duke 
D'Alva's  f.iLc  i-  not  to  be  seen  on  *Jugge-pots  in  Holland. 

Jug  <'/,•".-;  ,  d>;*  Also  joug.  An  imitative  re- 
presentation of  one.  of  the  notes  of  the  nightingale, 
and  some  other  birds,  usually  repeated  as  jitgt 
jitg\  hence,  used  as  a  name  for  this  note. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl.  Z,rt«rc/\Vks.  1843  I.  401  To  here  this 
nightingale,.  .Warbelynge  in  the  vale,  Dug,  dug,  lug,  iug, 
. .  With  chuk,  chuk,  chuk,  chuk  !  1576  G ASCOIGNE /'/!//(?;//«,•// 1- 
'Arb.)  113  The  next  note  to  hir  phy  I>  lug,  Iu^,  lug,  I 
gesso.  I773  HARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Tra*is.  LXIII.  261 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  marked  than  the  note  of 
a  nightingale  called  its ///£•.  1864-5  WOOD  Homes  without 
J/.  xxxi.  (1868)  624  The  'jug-jug'  of  one  Nightingale  is 
sure  to  bet  singing  all  others  within  hearing. 

Jug,  sff.-i  rare—1.  Also  jugg.  [f.  JUG  v.'t] 
The  sleeping  place  of  partridges,  where  they  'jug* 
or  nestle  together. 

1834  ML-DIE  Brit.  Birds  (1841'  I.  43  The  night  worms  and 
other  small  animals  ..  have  mostly  retired  into  the  earth 
before  tlie  partridges  leave  their  'jugg'  or  sleeping  place. 

[Jug,  an  error  for  LNCJ,  meadow,  in  i7-i£th  c. 
Diets.,  Halliwell,  etc.] 


•)•  1.  iiilr.  To  use  a  jug  :  to  drink.  Obs. 
1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phrased.  Gen.  (1693)  781  Be  jugging 
or  jogging  :  Ant  bibs,  aitt  abi. 

2.  trans.  (Cookery.)  To  stew  or  boil  in  a  jug  or 
jar  (esp.  a  hare  or  rabbit). 

1747  [see  JUGGED  below].  1769  MRS.  RAFFAI.D  K»g. 
Heusekpr.  (17781  135  To  jug  a  Hare.  1868  BROWNING  Ring 
(V  Bk.  vm.  1386  Gigia  can  jug  a  rabbit  well  enough.  1898 
J.  ARCH  Story  of  Life  vii.  160  If  I  could  catch  that  hare  . . 
1  would  carry  him  home  and  jug  him. 

3.  slang.  To  shut  up  in  jail ;  to  imprison.     (Cf. 
Jl'G  $b.-  2.)     Also  transf.  To  confine. 

1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer,  InJ.  (1844)  II.  xxxv.  36  The  poor 
fellow  was  soon  jugged  up.  1877  LOWELL  Lett.  II.  viii.  230, 
I  have  been  there  every  day  except  when  I  was  jugged  with 
the  gout.  1890  UOLDRKWO  ID  Rookery  under  Arms  166  I'm 
not  going  to  be  jugged  again,  not  if  1  know  it. 

Hence  Jugged  (d.5»gd)  ///.  a.,  esp.  in  jugged 
hare  ;  Ju'gging  £'/•/.  s/>. 

1747  MRS.  GLASSE  Cookery  50  A  jugged  Hare.     Cut  it  in 
little  pieces,  ..  put  them  into  an  earthen  Jugg,, .cover  the 
Ju>;g  or  Jar  you  do  it  in,  so  close  that  nothing  can  get  in, 
then  set  it  in  a  Pot  of  boiling  waUr.      1809  MALKING, 
x.  iii.  p  10  The  second  course  consisted  of  pigs'  ears,  jugged 

fame,  and  chocolate  cream,    a  1834  LAMB  Lett,  xviii.  Th. 
'res.  Game  176  A  hare  to  be  truly  palated  must  be  roasted. 
Jilting  sophisticates  her.      1893  Chicago  Advance  31  Aug., 
A  little  discreet  gagging,  followed  by  jugging  if  necessary. 

Jug,  v?  Also  joug.  [Echoic  :  cf.  JUG  rf.3] 
iutr.  Of  the  nightingale  or  other  bird :  To  utter 
a  sound  like  'jug'.  Hence  Ju'ggiiig ///.  a. 

1598  YONG  Diana.  427  lugging  nightingales  are  sweetely 
singing.  1657  THOKNLEY  tr.  Longiis  Daphnis  >y  Cltfoe  124 
The  Nightingales  began  to  jug  and  warble.  1^83  Ains- 
'.vortKi  Lai.  Diet.  (Maxell)  v,  Gurfa, .  .to  jug,  or  jouk,  as  a 
nightingale  doth.  1898  Daily  N'e-.tjs  7  May  10/2  The  blithe 
lark,  the  jugging  nightingale. 

Jug,  z<.8  Also  7  jugg.  [app.  an  altered  by- 
form  of  JOUK  v.\  (juke,  joke,  etc.)  with  specialized 
application;  cf.  also  JUCK  v.,  used  of  the  call  of 
partridges  when  they  jouk  or  jug.]  intr.  Ol  par- 
tridges, etc.  :  To  crowd  or  nestle  together  on  the 
ground ;  to  collect  in  a  covey.  Also  transf. 
Hence  Jirgging  vbl.  sb. 

<-i6oo  DRAVTON  Miseries  (}.  Slhrgaret  cxlvi,  Like  as  you 
see  when  partridges  are  flown,  . .  They  in  the  evening  get 
together  all,  With  pretty  jugging,  and  each  other  greet. 
IQ54  VlLVAIN  T/ict'l.  Tn-at.  iii.  106  Jugging  together  like 
Partridges  in  smal  Covies.  1660  HKXHAM,  Koeslai,  to 
Jugge,  or  goe  to  Roest,  as  Hens,  Partridges.  1672  [see  JOUK 
t'.'-i].  a  1835  FORBY  Voc.  1'..  Anglia,  Jug,  to  squat,  and 
nestle  close  together,  as  partridges  at  night.  1878  Daily 
At  night  partridges  roost  and  nestle  close 
together  on  the  ground  tn  a  cluster.  . .  When  . .  thus  resting 
they  are  said  toy«^. 

b.  tnms.  To  collect  close  together. 

1653  GAL-DEN  Hicrasp.  292  Some  have  taken  [liberty]  in 
these  times,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  ordinary 
Ministry  of  this  Church,  and  by  a  mutuall  call  of  one  an 
other  to  jugg  themselves,  like  Partridges,  into  small  , 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  q  Seh'.  To  Rdr.,  Should  they 
[kinreds  of  men]  have  liv'd  and  jugg'd  together  to  this  day. 

t  Jug,  v.*  Obs.  Also  4-5  iag(ge,  iog(ge.  A 
variant  of  JAG  v.,  to  '  prick ' ;  to  spur  (a  horse). 

(The  language  of  the  whole  quotation  is  fif.JmttJJug 
:ieing  taken  from  the  lilt  or  tournament.) 

1377   LANGL.   1\  t'l.   B.  xx.  133   He   iussed   [r.r.   i. 
1393  C.  xxni.  1 34  logged,  v.rr.  lagged,  iuggede]  til  a  iustice, 
and  iusted  in  his  ere,  And  oueriille  al  his  treuthe. 

Jugal  </l.v7-;;al),  n.  (sl>.'  [ad.  L.  jugal-is,  (. 
ju^iiin  yoke:  cf.  V .  jugal  i6th  c.  in  Littre).] 

1 1.  <  )f  or  relating  I"  a  yoke,  esp.  the  matrimonial 
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I        1617   MimiLLlox    &    ROULLY  J'ltii-  Quarrel  II.  ii,  When 
heaven    had    witness    to    the  jugal    knot.     1624    Hi 
Ciiuiaik.  vm.  385  O  those  soft   tifteene  yeep 
post  Which  thou  Calenus  with  Sulpitia  hast  In  jugal  con- 
societie.    1656  I»LOI*I  (.ilosscgr.,  Jitgal,  that  is  yoaked,  or 
pertaining  to  .  .  Matrimony  or  Wedlock. 

2.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  zygoma  or  bony 
'    arcli  of  the  cheek  ;  malar,  zygomalic. 

1598  FLORIO,  (iitifale  pssfr,  the  iugalt  bone,  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  vpper  iawe.  1668 
CUI.PEPPER  cc  C'oi.i:  1'iinkcl.  Aiiat.  in.  xi.  153  Arises  out- 
wardly  from  the  I  ,  and  descending  obliquely 

'    through  the  Cheeks,  jt  is  terminated  in  the  space  t*tween 
i    the   two    Lips.     1766  PARSONS   in   1'hil.    Trans.    \,\ 
A  strong  membrane  ..  inserted  all  along  the  jugal  ! 
each  side-.     1864  HUXLEY  in  Reader  $  Mar.,  The  jugal  arch 
is  much  developed  in  proportion  to  the  cranium. 
B.  si',   .'mat.  The  jugal  or  malar  hone. 
1854  OWEN  Skel.  <*r  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sf.,  Organ.  Xat.  I.  219 
The  jugal  and  squamosal  are  also  confluent.     1883  MAK TIN 
&  MOALE  \'ertft>r.  Dissect.  106  The  jugal  forms  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  suborbital  bony  bar. 
Jugate  (d3«-g<*t),  a.    [ad.  'L.jugat-us,  pa.  pple. 
uljugart:  to  join  together  :  see  -ATE  -.] 

1.  Bot.  Of  a  pinnate  leaf:    Having  leaflets   in 
pairs  ;   usually  in  combination  (see   BI-,  Mn.Ti-, 
TKI-,  UNIJUGATE).     Also  of  the  leaflets  :  I'nireJ. 

[1857  HENKRKV  I'.icin.  Hat.  59  1  he  pairs  of  leaflets  are 
sometimes  called  juga,  and  if  only  one  pair  exists,  the  leal 
is  unijugate  ..,  if  more  pairs,  mullijugate.]  1887  Syd.  Stx. 
l*ex.,  Jugate,  coupled  together,  as  the  jiaiis  of  leaflets  in 
compound  leaves. 

2.  jYumism.  Placed  side  by  side  :  =  Ace  m.i.Kn  ;,. 
1887  B.  V.  HEAD  Hist.  Nuniormii  579  Jugate  busts  of 

Ptolemy  IV.  and  Arsinoef.'1-  1897  W.  C.  HAZLITT  Stiff  L 
Coinage  Continent  7  T'he  jugate  busts  of  Maximilian  I., 
Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand. 

Jirgate,  v.  rare~°.  [f.  L.jugat-,  ppl.  stem  of 
jugare  to  yoke  together :  see  -ATE  *.]  trans.  To 
yoke  or  couple  together.  So  Ju-gated  ///.  a. 
yoked  together  ;  in  Bot.  =  JUGATE  a  i. 

1623  COCKERAM,  fug-ate,  to  binde,  to  yoake.  1721  I'.AII.I  v, 
Jugate,  to  yoak  or  couple  together.  1717  KAILEY  II,  7«- 
gated,  yoked  or  coupled  together.  1856  WEBSTER,  Jvgated. 

Juge,  etc..  obs.  forms  of  JUDGE,  etc. 

Jugelour,  obs.  form  of  JUGGLER. 

Juger  (dja'cljsj).  [ad.  L.  juger-um.  (For- 
merly used  in  Lat.  form,  with  pi.  jitgera.]  An 
ancient  Roman  measure  of  land,  containing  28,800 
v Roman)  square  feet,  or  240  by  120  (Roman)  feet, 
i.e.  about  three-fifths  of  an  acre. 

1398  TREMSA  Bartlt.  De  /'.  A',  xix.  cxvix.  (1495)  937 
IiiL;erum  is  two  hundryd  fote  and  fourty  in  length  and  syxe 
score  fe:e  in  brede,  and  two  Actus  makyth  lugerum. 
1579-80  NOHTH  rlntarch  (1612)  594  (Stanf.),  (20,000)  lugera 
of  land.  1600  HOLLAND  Lky  (Sniinn.  .i!,ir.  i.  ij  1348 
A  valley  . .  in  breadth  foure  jugera.  1853  MERIVALK  Rom. 
Rep.  i.  (1867)  10  He  allowed  these  claimants  to  retain  in 
possession  five  hundred  jugcrs  each.  1881  I'.i  AC.KIE  Lay 
.Serin,  v.  169  Two  jugers  of  land  were  allotted  to  each 
[Roman]  citizen. 

Jugful  (djo-gful).  [f.  JfG  st.3  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  fills  a  jug.  By  ajugfitl  (O'-S.  slai:^  ,  liy 
a  great  deal,  '  by  a  long  chalk  '. 

1834  DOWNING  Mayday  in  .V.  Y.  (Bartlett),  Downingvillc 
is  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  But  'tain't  so  in  New-York,  not  by 
a  jug-full.  1840  HALIBURTON  Clockm.  Ser.  in.  xviii.  farmer), 
The  last  mile,  -took  the  longest  [time]  to  do  it  by  a  jugfull. 
1893  family  Herald  25  Mar.  335  2  She  overturned  a  jugful 
[of  milk]  upon  the  large  black  pool  [of  ink], 

Jugge,  obs.  form  of  JUDGE,  JUG. 

Juggeler,  -ellur,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  JUGGLEH. 

II  Jugger  (dj»'g3J)'  Also  -ar,  -\ir.  [Hindi 
ja.war.]  The  common  falcon  of  India  (I-'alco 
juggur). 

Juggernaut,  II  Jagannath  (d.ygsngt  ,  st. 
Also  7  Jaggarnat,  Jagaunat,  -ernot,  S  Jager- 
Eaut,  (-arynat),  8-9  Jaganaut,  9  Jaggcrnaut, 
Jaga-Naut,  (Jaghernaut,  Jugunnath  .  [a. 
fUndlfewtmnatA  :— Skr.  Jagannatha  'lord  of  the 
world  ,  f.  jagat  world  +  natlia  lord,  protector. 
(The  short  a  in  Hindi  is  =  »,  whence  the  ling, 
spellingymgyw-,  with  «  and  «-.)] 

1.  Hindu  Rlyth.  A  title  of  Krishna,  the  eighth 
avatar  of  Vishnu ;  spec.,  the  uncouth  idol  Ol 
deity  at  Purl  in  Orissa,  annually  dragged  in  pro- 
cession on  an  enormous  car,  under  the  wheels  of 
which  many  devotees  are  said  to  have  formerly 
thrown  themselves  to  be  crushed.  Also  altrib. 

The  first  European  account  of  the  Juggernaut  f. 
and  its  attendant  immolations,  is  that  by  Friar  < 
c  1321.  See  Yule,  Catltay  ami  I/if  Way  tkitlier  28. 

1638  W.  i;«i  TON   in  Uakluyt   I'ty.  (iSu)  \ 
this  Pagod  -  -  doe  belong  9,000  Brammines  or  ! 
doe  dayly  offer  Sacrifice  vnto  their  great  (i        ! 
. .  And  when  it  [the  chariot]  is  going  along  I 
are    many   that    will    offer    themselves    a  sacrifice   I 
Idoll.     1682  HEDGI.S   /'iaiy  16  July  I.  30  We  l.i\ 
last  night  till    10  o'clock  this  morning,  y    Captain 
desirous  to  not  Pagodas.     1727  A.  H.v 

Ace.  K.  lad.  I.  384   Jagarynat  ..  his  Effigie  i 
I    carried  abroad  in    :  monntcd   on 

Stories  lii^h.      1796  r.  C-cog.  11.  555  I"  l' 

vince  stands  the  idolatrous  tern]  .1 

Jrn!.  . 

and  h.  .-ily  ever  sinei-.       1825  A.    Sllniisr.  in 

A>.ia:.  .'I     That    e.vcess    of    f.in.m 

former!)  im.mpted  llie  i.iLrims  to  court  death 
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Also  Juggernaut  tar  in  same 

.  "854  J.  \V.  WARTKR  £«*/  CV,/  &,  neiehbou 

ing  people  were  crushed  1. 

emocr^y-    «W5  L   . 

"1:u't- 


j  .   i»u  wj    •  *  .  ZIQ    i 

,8       «, 


O  •  ' 


fi,ercc 

V.          "" 
•Wr"'  ' 


rh      T  '  -       .     89     Society     falls    ,low,, 

the  Juggernaut  of  a  Triumph.       1873    |      i 
«1   ..v,x.  4,5  Poor  Johnny  lA,,rby^ 
!  of  an  infant,   the    [ugtfcnwut    th 

«  enJOy';lems-     l878  E"[>"-"-  '"  «•  •'""•'-  >'• 
536  Details  .    will  wholly  disappear  before  thai 
Juggernaut-'  the  needs  of  man  '.     1883  St.,,,  tard  ; 
4/6   S.anf.l  Practical  politics,  that   Revolutionary   \K 
naut  that  -rinds  us  all  un.ler  it,  car. 

Hence  Juggernaut  v.  trans.,  to  crush  to  death 
*   a  victim;    Jn.  ergfernautish, 


rickery: 


All  > 
Jugge: 


.        .         r,  «    i  ••«'-'    jut    in  ui  icy  nc    nail 

.„  —  , ^.«l..,  ^,.^Li,  W1  lllt  ,jA.         got  DV  imposing  on  the  Vulgar  with  his  lu  -ck-s      172-7  Ih 

•..s.ri888//a^j .!/«,.  Jan.  ,9o/,  An  asthmatic  pug          ^'P  ••»'.  .'/«vi   •.   iii.   n4<»  6,    At   first  the  M^ 

;ertiaut:il  late  between  the  ponderoui  wagon          si";:".ei'   ^^  curiosity  of  the  people  by  juggle  ami   nia 

ITT  Marin.  vi.  viii,  Or  featly  was  some  juggl, 


_  J   XT  J  "jiS^-1  IHIIIICM.          ICKAJ 

ear  hound  No.  47.  402,  1  escape  with  difficulty  beiiijr 
rnauted  to  death  by  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  o.\- 

1888  / 
™uBi.i  a  Juggernautai  late  between  the  ponder.., 

Jugging,  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  :  see  Juo,  v.\  2,  \ 

Juggins  (d.^-ginz).  slang.     [Origin  uncertain. 

As  a i  surname  of  plebeian  origin  (app.  from  j,iff\  cf.  Jenkins 

lomkins,  Dickens,  etc.',  Juggins  is  known  in  1604  (Worces- 

tersh.);    it   is   aiven   to   a  Lancashire  collier  in   Disraeli's 

.S?6;/.     But  it  does  not  appear  whether  or  hove  far  this  is 

the  source  of  the  .-l.-mg  term  ;    some  take  the  latter  as  a 

fantastically  perverted  derivative  ofw/  ;f  'greenhorn 

1861   m  .Mayhew  Landau  Lab.   III.  203."  and  hav; 

a  derivative  muggins   (but   this  not  certainly  earlier  than 

'.'i).] 

A  simpleton,  one  easily  '  taken  in '  or   imposed 
upon. 

(1845  DISRAELI  Sj6fl  m.  i,  'Juggins  has  got  his  rent  to 

pay,  and  is  afraid  of  the  bums'  said  Nixon    'and  he  his 

two  waistcoats1.]    .1882  1'u-icli  ^  Jan.,  3  '  4rrr     'The 

ppenin1   of    a   new  era.      What's   that"?1      Secmid    '  Jrry 

Openin1  of  a  new  'earer?    Why  a  telephone  of  course   y,,u 

Juggins!  —It'i.l.  23  Dec.  292.      1884  JAS.  GREKSVVOOD  in 

,-*',     i       25    Allg-     'A    Lucky  Shilling.1     Well,   here's 

i  luck  to  him  as  a  soft-hearted  juggins,  and   may  we 

soon  come  across  another  !     1889  HKSAN  r  Bell  St.  /'aiifs  I . 

292  The   pigeon  ..  exists   no   longer.     In    his  place  is  the 

Juggms.      1894  DOVLE  Rmtiut  the  red  Lamp  19  \Vhy,  you 

juggins,  .there  never  was  an  operation  at  all.    1894  S  mi  \- 

,x  L.  OSBOURME  Ebb-tUe  211  Well,  you  are  a  jun-in,  ' 

Juggle   (d^o'g'l),   v.      Forms:    4-5   iogly(n, 

4-6   iogel,    5    iugille,   6   iogylj,    iuggel,   -y'll, 

iugle,   iugul,  6-7  iuggle,   7  jugle,    7-  juggle. 

[ME.  a.  OF.  jogler,  jiigler  (later  jonglcr)  =  It. 

giocolare  :— late  L.Joc it/tin:  for  L.  jofulari  to  jest.] 

fl.  intr.   To  act  as  a  JUGGLEK  (sense  i);    to 

amuse  or  entertain  people  with  jesting,  buffoonery, 

tricks,  etc.  Obs. 

1377  LA  NCI..  /'.  PI.  B.  xni.  232,  I  can  noither  . .  lape 
ne  lo-ly  [1393  C.  xvi.  207  lapeu  ne  louden]  ne  gentlycli 
pype.  1483  Cat/!,  ,-lttfl.  199  i  To  Iugille,  ioculari.  1608 
ARMIS  .Vest  .\'inu.  47  Will  Sommers  tvatcht  to  disgrace  him, 
when  he  was  jugling  and  jesting  before  the  king. 

2.  lo   practise  the  skill   or  art  of  a   JU«OLEH 
'sense  2)  in  magic  or  legerdemain ;  to  play  con- 
juring tricks  ;  to  conjure. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pant.  263/2  loglyn    A".,  P.  iogelyn),  prcsii- 
gior.     1550  PALSOR.  592/2  .Mathewe  iosyled  the  cleanest  of 
any  man  in  our  dayes.     1727  DK  FOE  //«.'.  .  i//,i/-.  i 
He  [the  Devil]  can  juggle  and  play  scurvy  tricks.      1883 
cttaitdani  21  June  2 '2   He  ..  painted,  acted,  juggled  a;,  I 
mesmerised.     1885  R.  L.  STEVENKN  in  Cmteir 
550  The  conjurer  jugijles  with  two  oranges. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig.    To  play  tricks  so  as  to  cheat 
or  deceive;  to  practise  artifice  or  deceit  with. 

1528  TIN-DALE  Ohed.  Clir.  Man  To  Rdr.,  Why  shall  I  not 
se  the  scripture  ..  that  I  maye  know  whether  thyne  inter- 
pretacion  be  the  right  sence,  or  whether  thou  iugle-; 
drawesl  the  scripture  violently  vnto  thy  carnall  and  fleshly 
purpose!  1533  FRITH  Another  Bk.  afst.  Kastell  \\'k,. 
(1572)  63  Here  he  iuggeleth  wyth  me  and  would  make  me 
beleue  that  he  tossed  me  mine  own  ball  agayne,  hut  when 
I  beholde  it,  I  perceaue  it  to  be  none  of  mine.  1632  I.iiu- 
:'rar.  x.  4J7  A  Rri-jvous  thing  to  see  incaiial.l.:  men, 
to  jugle  with  the  high  mysteries  of  mans  salvation.  1660 
MILTON  Griffith's  Semi.  Wks.  (1851)  394  Prime  Teachers, 
who  to  thir  credulous  Audience  dare  thus  jut^le  with  Scrip- 
lure.  1821  LAMH  F.lia  Ser.  i.  .Wacltery  End,  She  never 
juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  understa: 

4.  trans.  To  deceive   by  jugglery  ;    to    d. 
trick,  cheat,  beguile;  to  cheat  out  of  something. 

1531  TIN-DALE  E.i-f.  t  John  ii.  33  Ood  can  not  hut  let  the 
deuell  .  .  iuggle  oure    eyes    to    confirme    us   in    blyndnesse. 
'533  —  Lord's  Sup.  26   He  neuer  thus  iugled  nor  mocked 
hys  so  dearely  beloued  discyples.     ,/  1654  Si  i 
(Arb.)99  IfMenal  G  :Icdout  of  th.-: 

they  are  rightly  their  Su..ci. -sours.     ,,  1^64  I 
Poet.  \V"k*.  1774  II.   19  When    near  his   l;Uest    l.rcatli    Tlie 
patient  fain  would  juggle  death.     1850   i 
I.  ljref.  21   The  Spirit  of  I:.rror  ..juggles  the  plain   under- 
standings    of  men    that    they   become   the   sport   of  every 
quibble.       1866    URK-.HT   Sp ,  Reform    13    Mar.    (\-:,~ 
They  have  nn  -ystem  of  compounding  which  would  ji 
men  out  of  their  franchise. 


JuS£le  I      A  l.itcc 

•ing;  a  trick  or  act  of  skill  performed  by 

legerdemain;  a  conjurer's  trick,  esf.  one  claiming 

to  be  done  by  majjic  or  occult  influence  ;  hence,  ail 

act  of  deception,  an  imposture,  cheat,  fraud. 

1664  H.  M,,ut.  MySt.  fH;a.  „.  ,.  Avii  ,,?  Whdher  by  the 
juggle  ut  their  Pnests  or  the  assistence  of  some  officious 
•  re  were  several  Miracles  and  strange  Cures 
conceived  to  be  done  in  the  Temples.  1669  W.S, 
Hyctrol.Uiym.  168  Its  a  meer  juggle  upon  the  .senses.  1686 
tr.  (.  ftiniic  s  rtrsK.  I-'r.  Protest  ^  Ju 
Tricks.  1691  WOOD  A  III.  Orow,  1.  16 


a  1340 

Kl      A    '-" 

• 
lue.     1567  M 

ohicctl  ,h 


590  - 


,  and  an 
Money  i, 


,  ,,-     .  .  o.^les,  France  obtained  the  Italian  1 

of  Corsica.  1882  T.  A.  GUTHRIE  fife  I'crsa  iii.  led.  41  41 
As  if  he  were  actually  the  schoolboy  some  hideous  juggle 
had  made  him  appear. 

Ju-ggle,  st.-     [Cf.  JOC.CLE.]     (See  quot.) 
1875  fiwcm  /)/,-,.  j/,.,-/,.,  Juggle,*  block  of  timber  cut 
to  a  length,  either  in  the  round  or  split. 

Jtrgglement.  rare—1,  [f.  JUGGLE z>. +  -MENT: 
cf.  OF.  jugUnu-nt  k(;odef.).]  The  process  of  jug- 
gling; a  piece  of  juggling  ;  a  juggler's  trick. 

,11708  BKVXRIDCI  1'rh:    Tli.    i.   (1730,  26  The  Mir: 
which  Jesus  did,  were  not  the  Delusions  and  Jugglements 
of  the  Devil,  but  real  Miracles. 

Juggler  il/,i>-gbi).  Forms:  a.  i  iugelere, 
seogelere,  2  iugulere,  3-4  iugelour,  (4  -elur, 
-ellur),  3-6  iogeler,  4-5  ioguler.  -or,  -ur,  -our,' 
-owre,  iogoler,  -our(e,  -ur,  iuguler,  -or,  iugoler, 


iugillure,  -our,   4-6   iogelour,    (5  -owre  ,  6-7 


juggler,     [ad.  OF.  nom.  jog-,jiig-,Jonglere,  ace. 
}ogleor,  jog-,  jougelotir,  later  jongleur  =  It.  giocola- 


jogleor,  jog-,  jougelmir,  \sAfxjougltur  =  It.  giocola-  1830  S. 

tore-.—^.jofitlalor.-atorein.  agcnt-n.  from  jocular!  '.kM   '"  J"-~1<;'y-     "856  ^  II.  xil  i  - 

to  jest.     Some  of  the  ME.  forms  may  represent  the  ~     I  not  J«ect.them  In  any  rooi  rnatura 

OF.  synonym  jogeler,  jmigler  =  Sp.  juglar,  It. 


~V    i     ""   *"'  *"  "'  ""^lll-*:  »  men  inc  < 

:•-• 

and  juggler  with  v. 

4.   COHI/I.,  ns  jiifxlcr-likt  ailj.  or  adv. 

l63»   "  ilcnour  doth  ap. 

,d  jiiglci- 
like  v 

Ju  gglereSS.     [a.  OF.  /«;;-,  jougleresse,  fern. 

C  ]>rcc.  and  -Kss.j     A  female  juggler 

.1430  I'ilgr.   Ltf  Maiilini,-  II.  aun  1  her  is 

Eelouriwjoaloaicaethat   maketh  ,-rellcre  solas 

"   J    l'°°.       /'••'•  I4gi 

in  the  cyteeof  Anlhyocbc    1814  l'i  sllist. 

iiominic 

ed  by  her  husband's  harp. 

Jugglery  idjo-glsri).  l-,,rms:  4  iugolori, 
lugulori,  iogelery,  iugelri,  iugilrie.  iogclrye, 
4-5  iogolori,  -ry,  5  iogelorye,  iogulyrye,  io- 
gulrye,  ioglerie,  6  iouglarie.  iuglarie.  -ry.  - 
juglary,  9  jugglery.  [ME.  a.  OF.  ;cgl(-. 
(12th  c.).  also  jtgeleric,  later  jmtgleru,  i.  jogler  : 
see  JDGOUB  and  -n:v.J 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  juggler  ;  fmin>trcK\. 
play;    ],rctencled  magic  ur  witchcraft ;    conjuring, 
legerdemain. 

a  1300  Cursor  .!/.  19522  He  wroght  be  for  f>am  pret  ferli. 
And  al  »as  wit  his  Iugolori  (r.r.  iugelri).    <  ij8«  (. 
.5:7  'K,  maken  Olusion   Hy-uuh  a:-,  ap 
,-.     .-1430  I'i's'--  /.vr'.l/.m/io-r-,  i\.  xkii.    , 
Michel  tit  luiiLlli  s\vuh  oi^anc  and  swich  & 

logelorye.     1552   \ 

evir  DSM  wichecrafl,   N:  i  nglarie. 

It. 

magic.      1858  J.    MARTi\i.Af".9.W.   (  ,: 

little  bf  tier  than  a  profane  sacerdotal  ju^ 

2.  transf.  The  piaunj;  of  tricks  likened  to  th 
"f  a  juggler;  trickeiy,  deception. 


. 
those 


giocogliere :— L.  jocutiris  jocular,  droll,  iii  merl.L. 

as  sb.  —  'mimtia,  scurra  ' ;    but  already  in  the  late 

OK.  iugclere  we  see  the   suffix  levelled  under  the          ^ Braim- 39 .<<•<. iv. "(1700) 63 Ttojr could  (not). 

native  -ere,  later  -ER  '.     The  trisyllabic  »«ra/<v        "M"J  ""'  'I1'"  "as,,:l,">  Peccit  or  Ju8iaO'  in  'hem.    1816 

KSii/^etc.^ere   app.   influenced    by  the   Latin  ^0/3*  old* 

In-  I'],'-}1'  'I  "It  il.i     •  -Jery.      i8»8    1 

R.niin.    Hum.    Mirt.i    m.     \,    Neither    . 

«»f  ihc  case.     1838    I 
(1846    III.  xiii,  85  .-^  KU»!S  an  example  of  political  , 

hood. 
3.  <;/. 


form.     See  also  _ 

1 1.  One  who  entertains  or  amuses  people  by 
stories,  songs,  buffoonery,  tricks,  etc.  ;  a  jester, 
buffoon.  Often  used  with  implied  contempt  or 
reprobation.;  Obs. 

a.  ci\-]$Lamb.  Hom.  29  J>.i  liseres  and  U  wohdemeres 
and  pa  iuguleres,  and  (>a  opet  scutes,  c  i»oo  A".  I'.ng.  Leg,  I, 
-71  i  j  Is  lugtlour  a  day  bi-fore  liim  pltidefaste.  And  nerndc 
in  his  rj-nie  and  in  is  song  fc>ene  deuel  atpe  laste.  a  1300 
A".  Horn  1494  (Ritson)  -Men  seide  hit  were  harperis, 
Jogelers,  ant  fythelcrs.  ci^zo  Chron.  / 

ys  He  went  to  n^pye  what  dede  his 
fone.    1483  CA\  rox  Cato  P.  v,  Them  that  can  kepi- 
secretelyas  io:;elci>,  inynstrellys,  fole-> .  .and  yongechyldren. 
1591  Sn  \SKH  M.  //.  .-;me  me  to  di*giii/e  In 

some  straunge  habit  ..  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  luggeler. 

ft,    a  1225  Ancr.  A".  210  Summe  iu^lur.s  \Kvi\  btt  ne  kun- 
nen  seruen  of  non  oSer  gleo,  buten  niakien  cherts,  .'c  wrenchen 
mis  iiorc  mud,  &  schulen  mid  hore  eien.     a  1300  ( 
28382  Oure  fele..sith  haf  i..to  glcumen  cald  and  to  ioglerc, 
in  tent  |>ai  suld  me  luueworde  bere.     1557 
clay's  jugtirtk  1.  91,  I  haue  no  iougler  nordyzar  with  me  tu 
moue  sportes  and  dissolute  laughynge. 

2.  One  who  works  marvels  by  the  aid  of  maj;ic 
or  witchcraft,  a  magician,  wizard,  sorcerer  (obs.} ; 
one  who  plays  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand;  a  per 
former  of  legerdemain  ;  a  conjurer. 

a.  aiioo  Aldhelm  Glosses  4020  i  Napier  106/2)  Arttsfii* 
cuni,  ni^elera.  I  hid.  4476  M.i 

;dere].     a  1300  Cursor  M.  \  \K-  king 

his  enchaunturs,  |?e  craftes  of  his  iogulun,  I>un  \>, 
wand  ilkan,  And  J^ai  wcx  dragons  --un  mian.      I  hid.   aoSgi 
Symon  magus,  hat  iugelur  [T-,  illure,  logelour] 

rrrnr.    c  1384  CHAUCER  //.  • 
169  Ther  satigh  I  plt>    ! 
1509  (/^.s/.  fnanftmtft    I 
bres  the   whiche  were  1555    1  MM  N 

'nth    likt;   a  itiggeler.      1601-2  FI'LH^CKI 
Parall.  07  Thi--  i 

•i'.:  it. 

^.     a  1300  [see  n.  atiovcl       a  1400  5 
luse  for  his  gemelry  |  l.is.      t  1450   i 

-m  iapand  llie  la  as  a  iuglonr.     1529  M  IRI 
'.  \Vks.  200/2  The  M'i]..'in  .»f  Mo is,.-  d<.-nuur«U  all 


1563    WiNjrr   Four  Scoir    Thrc  Quest.  \\V*.   i          I       - 
[If  he]  did  thir  [hingis  veralie  and  indeid,  or  be  anc  L  - 

.it't.    1883  G.  H.  Bovcm    i  in  J 

Apr.  690 '2  It  looked  Tike  S'.me  insane  jug^ 

Juggling    di/z'-^hij  .  ;•/'/.  ,s/"   Tf.  ji 
-iM;Tj     The  action  of  the  verb  JrciiLE  :   a.  the 
tier   of  ma^ic  or  of  legerdemain,   conjuring; 
b.  the  practice  of  trickery  or  deception. 
i  1380  U'v  I!.   137   No  jogelyng   ne 

.  <_-d  was  ony  tyme  in  Crist.     1483  Ca;k. 
A     I  uguly:1..  i.       1528     1  ; 

»•    wurke    of  AntychrUt    ;i:ii!. 
of  ypocrites.     1577   tr.  Hnllingcr's   DtCA 

\\-.<c.   the   name  or  worde  of  God,   i  ; 
ili^U:.  -       - 

(i/.\ 

fidstli  i.  ii. 

(18401  47    1 i 
dtrlude   tht 

philosophical  delusion.     1788  H    '. 

cxiv.  4^   Ireland,  by  the  i::  i>e  '  I'ropoM- 

1900  Sptakfr 
23  June  328/3  This  disingenuous  juggling  with  noble  ideals. 

c.  attrtb, 

1530    PAI.SI.R.    234/2    I.^tlyng  caste,  passe  passe.      1573 
d.  H  j  retti 

:  -  '•  . 

!          •    - 

t.    iii.    <  i  -.41  •  Jull. 

1750  lr.  Lt\ 

Ju'ggling,  pt  ]    That 

juggles  ;  phi\iiig  tricks  of  magic  or  legerdemain; 
playing  tricks,  cheating,  deer- 

it  1533  FRITH  /':V/?/.'.  /',•(  -  >ith  we.  .will . 

1509  ')okn 

in.  i.  i6-i  Th' 


JTJGGLINGLY. 

cherish,  Vel  I  alone,  .ilonc  doe  me  oppose  Against  the  Pope. 
1652  SIR  K  '-'"I  312  That 

iugglin^  Cardinal  will  not  suffer  the  K.  of  France  to  • 
gcxxl  tar  the    K.     1756   MIKKR   /  'iml.  \<it.  Sec.  Wks.  1.58 
The    ^overnment    is. .a  juggling   confederacy  of  a   few  to 
the   prince  and   enslave  the  people.     1814  SofrnK.y 
i  \x.  208  Fabling  creeds,  and  juggling  priests. 

Ili-ncc  Ju  gglingly  at!;'.,  in  a  juggling  or  deccp- 
tive  manner ;  hoguilingly. 

1647  Myst.   /':<•<>  jtttmta  5   It  i^  known   how  malignantly 

and  how  juglingly  writs  for  new  elections  woi-j  granted  and 

;!ed.      1653   H.    M°RIC   ••'"''</.  .lift.  in.  xvi.  (1712^    138 

\Vh  >   cunningly  and  jii£L;lin£ly  endeavours  to   infuse  the 

poyson  of  Atheism  into  the  mind  of  his  Reader. 

1  Ju'gial,  a.  Ot>f.  rare.  [f.  L.jiigi-s  perpetual 
+  -\]..j  Continual,  perpetual.  Hence  f  Jirgi- 
ally  a'iv. 

1654  VILVAIM  Tlievl.  Treat,  i.  i;  This  is  no  plain  evidence 
for  jugial  creation  of  every  particular  Soul.    — Epit.  / 
iv.  109  They  hring  most  harms  to  men  jn^ialy. 

Jugillure,  -our,  obs.  forms  of  JOOOLKK. 

+  Jngland.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  jiiglans, 
jiiglaitd-eni  walnut,  *f.  jii-  :—Jovl-  Jupiter  +  glans 
acorn.]  A  walnut  tree. 

c  1410  Falt.id.  on  Jfnsl'.  in.  1048  luglande  in  lond  now 
sprynge  ;  kk  gratfe  hyin  now. 

Juglaudaceous  (djfiglsend^-Jat),  a.  Bot. 
rare~".  [f.  mod.L.  JfiglanJace-re  the  walnut 
family  (f.  juglans :  see  prec.)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  walnut  family. 

Juglar,  -er,  -our,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  JUGGLER. 

fJu-gle,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Juo  sb.~  +  freq. 
suffix  -I,E.]  To  repeat  the  sound  '  jug  '. 

1576  G\s<:oir.NF,  Pliifomcm:  Arb..'  113  Some  thinke  that 
lu^um  is  The  lug,  she  iugleth  so. 

Jugoler,  obs.  form  of  JDOOUR. 

Jugo-maxi-llary,  a.  A  not.  [f.  jugo-,  taken 
as  combining  form  of  L.  jugum  yoke  +  MAXIL- 
LARY.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jugal  or  zygomatic 
arch  and  the  jaw. 

1855  in  M  \VSE  E.rfos.  f.e.r.     1887  in  SyJ.  Sac.  Le.c. 

Jugular  .ilz;7'gi«lai),  a.  and  sft.  [ad.  med.  or  j 
mod. I.,  jugular-is,  f.  L.  jugul-uia  collar-bone,  ; 
neck,  throat :  see  -AR.] 

A.  adj.    1.  Anal.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated 
in  the  neck  or  throat ;  esp.  an  epithet  of  the  great 
veins  of  the  neck,  as  the  external  jugular  -viii, 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  head,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which 
conveys  it  from  the  inside  of  the  skull. 

'597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilteuieau's  Fr.  Chirnrg.  xij  b'2  The 
lugulare  or  orgamcke  vayne.  1643  J.  STKF.R  tr.  A'.r,*. 
Chyrttr*.  xiii.  52  Apply  Leeches.. unto  the  jugular  veynes 
in  the  necke.  1655  STVNI.KV  Hist.  Philos.  ill.  (1701)95 '2 
A  Physiognomist  . .  said  he  was  stupid,  because  there  were 
obstructions  in  his  jugular  parts.  1767^00011  Trent.  Ifpntti/s 
'•335  Neither  of  the  carotid  arteries,  or  internal  jugular  veins 
were  opened.  1831  R.  KNOX  Clotjnet's  Aiiat.  51  llehind 
this,  is  a  square  eminence,  covered  with  cartilage,  which 
is  articulated  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  named  the  Jugular 
process.  1855  HOLDER  Hum.  Osteol.  (1878  58  Immediately 
external  to  the  condyles,  ihe  bone  forms  on  each  side  a  pro- 
jection, termed  the  jugular  eminence. 

2.  Ichthyol.  Of  a  fish :  Having  the  ventral  fins 
situated  in  front  of  the  pectoral,  i.e.  in  the  region 
of  the  throat ;  said  also  of  a  ventral  fin  so  situated. 

1766  PEVSAST  Zool.  (1760)  III.  31,  I  have  copied  the  great 
sections  of  the  Bony  Fish  into  Apodal,  Jugular  [etc.].  1774 
GOLDSM.  .Vat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  III.  i.  294  The  ventral  hns 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  haddock, 
and  then  the  animal  is  a  Jugular-fish.  1875  BLAKE  Zool.  185 
In  some  fishes  their  relative  position  is  in  front  of  the  pec- 
torals, when  they  obtain  technically  the  name  of  jugular  fins. 

B.  sb.  1.  Anal.  Short  for  jugular  vein. 

1615  CROOKE  Bc-ity  of  Man  435  Veines  from  the  outward 
braunch  of  the  external  iugulars.  1707  FLOVER  Physic. 
1'Hlst-ll'titch  23,  I  cut  the  Jugular  of  a  Dog.  1873  MIVART 
Klein.  Anal.  x.  422  A  great  trunk,  the  innominate,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  jugulars  and  the  subclavian. 

2.  Ichthyal.  A  jugular  fish  :  see  A.  2. 

1835  KIRBV  Hat.  f,  lust.  Anim.  I.  ii.  no  The  tribe  of 
Jugulars  .  whose  ventral  fins  are  nearer  the  mouth  than 
the  pei-toral. 

t  Ju'gttlary,  a.  .Obs.  rare  —  ",  [f.  as  prec.  +• 
-ARV.]  =Jrour.AR  a.  I. 

i6a«  MINSHEU  Duct.  /.ing.  (ed.  2),  [tigularif,  of  or  belong, 
ing  to  the  throat.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Jnfular,  or  Jiifulnrie. 

Jugulate  (djS-gijJl/U),  v.  [f.  L.  jugulat-, 
ppl.  stem  o( jugular*  to  cut  the  throat  of,  to  slay  ; 
\.fugulum:  see  JUGULAR  and  -ATE 3.] 

1.  trans.  To  kill  by  cutting  the  throat;    to  kill, 
slay,  put  to  death. 

1613  COCKERAM,  iHgutafe,  to  slay  r.rkill.  1657  TOMLINSON 
Xenon's  />i.\/>.  46  That  were  to  jugulate,  not  to  purge  men. 
1660  tr.  Amyrci'itns'  Treat.  con<\  AV//V;  in.  vi.  421  They 
must  have  been  too  like  the  victimes  which  they  jugulated. 
'834  43  SOUTHEV  Dxforxxui.  11862)  55  And  then  for  Death 
'ion  the  Pope  and  jugulate  him. 

2.  //>.   To  '  s:rangle  '  ;  .t/Vv.  to  .-top  tlie  course  of 
a  disease)  by  a  powerful  remedy. 

1876  BUTHOLOW  Mat.  .Me,l.    1879)  313  It  .  .so  compresses 

the  vessels  as  to  jugulate  the  inflammatory  process.     1894 

Columbus  (O.I  Dtop.  2  Jan.,  It  is  bad  policy  .  .  to  attempt  lo 

jugulate  advertising.     1898  .-I  Mutt's  .\ys,t.  .!W  V.  113  Mi-. 

'ijulatc'  the  disease  (pnem, 

So  Jng-ula'tion  ;  Ju'g-ulator.  rare  ~  ". 

1613     C'lKKERAM,  :      <      !lir,,:,t 

1882   DdlVIB,    JUfxItlter,    a    CHI  ,ler,:r.       1887 
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Syd.  Sec.  Le.r.,  Jugulatim,  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  disease 

by  a  powerful  remedy. 

Juguler,  -ur,  obs.  forms  of  JORGLER. 

Jugulp-cephalic  il^«:gi//lfls/'f:i.-Iik),a.  Aiiat. 
[f.  jiigulo-,  taken  as  combining  form  of  next  + 
CEPHALIC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head  nnd  throat; 
in  jitgnlo-cephalic  vein,  '  an  occasional  vein  which 
connects  the  cephalic  and  the  external  jugular 
veins'  i.S>/.  Soc.  I  ex. 


II  Juguluni  d;5«-giHli"m).  Anat.  and  Zool.  [L. 
jugttlum  collar-bone,  also  neck,  throat,  dim.  for- 
mation horn  jug-,  stem  (tfjunge're  to  join.]  A  name 
for  the  collar-hone ;  also  for  the  throat,  or  the 
lower  front  part  of  the  neck,  esp.  in  birds  ;  in 
F.ntoni.  applied  to  corresponding  parts  in  insects. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  jfjig-ttluin,  the  fore-part  of  the  Neck,  where 
the  Wind-pipe  is;  the  Neck-bone,  Throat-hone,  or  Channel- 
bone  :  Also,  the  upper  Breast-bone.  1826  KIRBV  &  M-. 
Entomol.  III.  526  Jugnlnni.  This  pnrt.  which  may  be  re- 
garded  as  analogous  to  the  throat  in  vertebrate  animals,  lies 
between  the  cheeks.  . .  It  is  particularly  conspicuous  and 
elevated  in  the  Lamellicorn  beetle";.  1828  STARK  Klein. 
jYctt.  Hist.  I.  215  Plumage  brown  alwve,  fulvous  beneath  ; 
throat  and  jugulum  black. 

Jugum  <]tj,tt-gflm).  Sot.  Pl.juga.  [L.  ju- 
gum  yoke.]  a.  A  pair  of  leaflets  in  a  pinnate 
leaf.  b.  Each  of  the  ridges  on  the  carpels  of 
Uatlellifmt, 

1857  HKSFREY  Elein.  flat.  59  The  pairs  of  leaflets  [in  pin- 
nate leaves]  are  sometimes  cufed/itfV,  and  if  only  one  pair 
exists,  the  leaf  is  unijugale.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Hot.  (ed.  6) 
417/2  The  ridges  in  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferae  are  termed  jxga. 

f  Ju-gyl,  v.  OI'S.  rare-',  [for  *jii£ii/,  ad.  L. 
jtigH/iire:  see  J(JRL't.ATE.]  trans.  To  kill,  slay. 

£1440  Gesta  Kcmi.xxx'n.  135  (Harl.  MS.)  Dethe,  be  whiche 
iugylithe  and  sleithe  vs  alle. 

Juice  (fljKs),  s/>.  Forms  :  a.  3-5  iuys,  (4 
iuyshe,  iwisch,  iwissh,  wisch),  5  iuwys,  yuis, 
6-7  iuyce,  iuice,  7  juyce,  7- juice.  (3.  4-6  ius, 
iuse,  (5  iwce),  5-6  iuce,  iwse,  (6  ieuse).  -y.  5 
ious,  lows,  iowce,  5-6  iowse.  5.  5  ioys, 
vioissh\  6  ioyse,  67  ioyce,  7  joice.  [a.  Y.jns, 
ad.  L.  jus  broth,  sauce,  juice  of  animal  or  plant. 
The  0  forms  are  normal  from  K.  ;  with  the  others 
cf.  those  oldukt,flutt,  jupe,  and  bin:/,  fruit.} 

1.  The  watery  or  liquid    part    of  vegetables  or 
fruits,  which  can  be  expressed  or  extracted ;  com- 
monly containing   the   characteristic    flavour   and 
other  properties. 

a.  (-1190  S.  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  360/52  Iuys  of  smal-Ache  do 
t>ar-to.  c  1400  tr.  Secietn  St-crst.,  Go-.',  l.ontsli.  83  Oynement 
maad  of  myrre,  and  of  (-e  iuwys  of  be  herbe  hat  ys  clepyd 
bletes.  1460-70  W.:  Quintessence  20  be  yuis  of  be  eerbe 
bat  is  callid  morsus  galline  rul>i  i.  1535  KLVOT  Cast.  Helthe 
n.  xiv.  The  iuyce  of  theym  [oranges]  is  colde  in  the  second 
degre.  1596  SPENSF.R  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  31  Like  withered  tree  that 
wanteth  iuyce  [ri'ttii.'  flowre-deluce],  a  1636  BACON  Neiv 
Atl.  (loool  38  Wines  we  have  of  Grapes;  and  Drinkes  of 
other  Iuyce.  —  Syh'a  §  633  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either 
watery  or  oily  .  .  Those  that  have  oily  juices,  are  olives, 
almonds,  nuts  of  all  sorts  ..  etc.,  and  their  juices  are  all 
inflammable.  1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.t  Venice  204  They 
take  the  juyce  of  Beet.  1884  BOWER  PC  Bary's  I'/iatter. 
192  The  peculiar  juice  which  flows  from  milky  plants. 

ft.  t39of',o\vKR  Con/.  II.  266  And  tho  sche  tok  vnto  his 
vs  Of  herbes  al  the  beste  ius.  c  1420  Fallad.  on  Hust>.  II. 
206  Vche  herbe  in  his  colour,  odour,  &  luce  [rime  leluce]. 
c  1490  Iwse  [see  quot.  c  1440  in  >].  1513  DOUGLAS  sF.neis  XII. 
vii.  90  The^hailsum  ius  of  herb  ambrosyane.  1518  PAVNEL 
Stilerne's  Regint.  aj  b,  Celendine,  whose  R-use  is  citrine.  1553 
BRENDE  Q.  Cm-tins  S  iv,  A  iuse  whi<  h  they  wringe  out  of 
Sesama.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  182/15  Iu«  of  herbes,  mccm, 

y.  c  1400  tr.  Secret*  Secret. ,  (,>?'.  I.oriislt.  84  Take  be  iowse 
of  be  poume-garnet  swete,  xxv  Rotes,  and  of  be  Iowse  of 
swet  appelys,  x  Rotes,  a  1400-50  Alexander  339  pe  ious 
out  he  wrengis.  c  1440  rronif.  Parv.  265/2  lows  of  frutys, 
or  herbys  . .  [MS.  K.  (c  1400)  iowse  or  iwse),  ins,  succns. 
1530  PAI.SGR.  235/1  Iowse  of  an  herbe,  jus. 

6.  14..  Voc.  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  564  '40  . \/>o>iinctt  ioys  of  gras. 
ci4So  Tina  Ccfkcry-hks.  116  loissh  of  persely  or  malves. 
ISS3  En?"  Treat.  .\',in>  hut.  (Arb.)  34  The  humoure  or 
ioyse  which  droppeth  out  of  thebraunches  of  the  date  trees. 
X565~73  COOPER  Thesaurus  s.v.  Dens.  The  ioyse  anointed 
healeth  the  toothache.  Mod.  Sc.  (Edmb.,  Peebles,  Roxb., 
etc.)  Joice,  as  'bacca  joice,  the  joice  o'  reid  currans. 
b.  spec,  that  of  the  prape,  made  into  wire. 

1387  TRF.VISA  Higdcn  (Rolls)  IV.  121  And  schewede  hem 
be  juse  of  grapes  and  of  buries.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  f,  Cl. 
v.  it.  285  No  more  The  iuyce  of  Egypts  Grape  shall  moyst 
this  lip.  1731  POPE  F.ss.  Man  i.  136  Annual  for  me,  the  grape, 
the  rose  renew  The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew. 
1813  SCOTT  Trirrm.  n.  ix.  1818  P.  CUNNINGHAM  ff.  S. 
H'alt's  :ed.  3)  II.  206  An  over-dose  of  ihe  juice. 

2.  The  Huiil  part  or  moisture  of  an  animal  body 
or  substance  ;  now  usually  in  //.  the  various  liquid 
constituents  of  the   body,  the  bodily  '  humours' ; 
also  used  in  sing,  in  the  names  of  the  digestive 
secretions  (gastric  /'.,  in/es/iiial  /.,  pancreatic  j.). 

1398  TREVISA  Rarth.  /'<•  /'.  A',  v. '  xxxviii.  ilin.ll.  "MS.', 
)>e  Ij-uour  . .  foncib  Ious  (If.  ,/,-  II'.  Iim],  woos,  and  humour 
wherof  blood  is  bred.  1533  Ki.yiu  Catt./ftitkf  I.  (1541*  14 
Somme  [meat  and  driiik]  is  good,  whiche  maketh  good 
iuyce,  and  good  bloudde :  some  is  ylle  and  ingendreth  yll 
iuyce  and  yll  bloudde.  1675  TKAUKKXE  Chr.  Ktliics  325 
The  four  humors  of  choler,  melancholy,  flegm,  and 
are  generally  knmvn  :  but  there  are  many  other  juyces  talkt 
i.f  Ix-sides.  1691  BFXII.FV  Ri-ylr  /.fit.  iii.  82  Marrow  and 
Fat  and  Blood,  and  other  Nutritious  Juii-es.  1774  r,oi.ns\i. 
\«t.llist.  1776!  II.  128  The  man  who  dies  of  hunger,  may 
be  said  to  be  poisoned  by  the  juii  i  hody.  1899 


JUICY. 

'    CACXEY  tr.  J,iksch'$  Clin.  Diagn.  v.  fed.  4)  171  The  intestinal 
juice  is  a  mixed  secretion  derived  from  several  glands, 

3.  More  generally,  The  moisture  or  liquid  natur- 
ally contained  in  or  coming  from  anything. 

c  14x0  ratlad.  on  //tisfi.  i.  240  Lette  hem  drie  un^layn,  and 
vp  they  drinke  The  londes  iuce.  1503  in  Sttrtffs  Misc.  (1888) 
30  The  fylthe  and  juse  that  clisremlrs.  .frome  the  sade  stye. 
c  1586  C'TRSS  PEMBROKE  f's.  civ.  vii,  Oile,  whose  iuyce  un. 
I  plaites  the  folded  brow,  c  1645  HOWFI.L  Lett.  (1688)  IV. 
489  It  is  the  pure  juyce  of  the  Bee.  1695  WOODWANU  \af. 
Hist.  Earth  iv.  (17-23)  239  An  Account  of  the  mineral 
Juyces  in  the  Earth.  1842  J.  AITOX  Dow.  Kcon.  1857)  171 
So  that  the  juice  may  run  from  the  pig-sty  down  upon  the 
dry  coal  ashes. 

4.  In  figurative  uses;  usually  denoting  the  essence 
or  *  spirit '  of  something,  in  which  its  characteristic 
qualities   are  found,  or  which   renders    it   useful, 
agreeable,  or  interesting. 

(-1380  WvcLiF.SVrw.  Sel.*\Vk>.  II.  67  f>o  prestis  bat  geten 
'  m  juys  of  Goddis  word.  1553  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  115.' . 
An  oration  is  made  to  seme  right  excellent  by  the  kinde 
self,  by  the  colour  and  iuice  of  speeche.  1642  KOGKKS 
Xtttunan  127  The  very  spirit  and  roote  of  bitternes--e,  whxh 
fjveih  joice  and  nourishment  to  all  branches.  1790  Hi  1,1,1 
•  /•>.  A'«'.  18  A  theory,  pickled  in  the  preserving  juices  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  1895  GLADSTONE  in  Evanf*.  Mag.  Jan., 
The  juice  and  sap  of  the  Evangelical  teaching  ..T  mean 
by  its  juice  and  sap,  the  positive  and  not  the  negative  part 
of  its  teaching. 

fb.  The  emoluments  or  profits  of  a  profession 
or  office.   Obs.   eottoq. 

^-1523  LATIMER  Let.  to  Bayuton  in  Foxe  A.  K  M.  11580 
1740  If  I  would  . .  gather  up  my  ioyse,  as  wee  call  it,  warely 
and  narrowly,  nnd  yet  neyther  preache  for  it  in  mine  owne 
Cure  nor  yet  otherwhere.  1609  SIR  E.  HOBV  Let.  to  Mr.  T. 
H.  23  That  the  parochial  endowments,  .are  ..  too  little,  to 
afford  sufficient  ioyce  to  those  infinite  sujierficiall  students. 

f5.   Broth,    [rtrmleiing  L.yV?j.]    Obs.  rare. 

1388  WVCI.IF  Isa.  Ixv,  4  It  is  a  puple  ..which  eten  swynes 
fleisch,  and  vnhooli  iwisch  \-<.rr.  iwce,  iuyshe.iwissh,  wi^ch  ; 
1382  broth]. 

6.    Comb. 

1800  I.AMJI  Let.  to  bfnmring  in  Talfourd  Lett.  (1837)  1. 190 
The  *  Falstaflf's  Letters'  are  a  bundle  of  the  sharpest, 
queerest,  profoundest  humours,  of  any  these  juice-drained 
latter  times  have  spawned,  a  1847  ELIZA  COOK  //arrest 
Song  iv,  Rich  and  bursting  juice-drops  run  On  the  vineyard 
earth  in  streams.  1895  Dtii/y  Xcws  21  Sept.6/i  A.  .tobacco* 
chewing,  juice-squirting,  tippling  Westerner. 

Juice,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.}  trans.  To  moisten 
or  suffuse  with  juice. 

1639  FULLER  Holy  ll'ar  in.  xxxi.  164  Some  gallants  .. 
count  all  conquests  drie  meat  which  are  not  juyced  with 
bloud.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  109,  I  drove  off., 
to  see  them  'juice  the  sheep'.  Ibid.,  'Juicing  the  sheep* 
.  .a  large  sort  of  trough  filled  with  liquid  tobacco  and  soap, 
and  into  this  the  sheep  were  dipped  one  after  the  other. 

Juice,  obs.  v.ir.  GISK  v. ;  oLs.  f.  JUIST. 

Juiced  (dajwst),  a.  [f.  JUICE  sb.  +  -ED  2.]  In 
combination  :  Having  juice  (of  a  specified  quality). 

159*  SHAKS.  Kont.  fy  Jnl.  it.  iii.  8  With  baleful!  weedes, 
and  precious  Juiced  flowers.  1626  BACON  Sylra  §  508  The 
Coloured  (Berries)  are  more  juyced  and  courser  juyced. 
1832  TENNYSON  Lotos-Eaters  78  The  full-juiced  apple,  wax- 
ing over-mellow. 

Juiceful  (d^w-sful),  a.  rare.  [f.  JUKK  sb.  + 
-FUL.]  Full  of  juice  ;  juicy;  succulent. 

1619  \V.  WHATELY  Goifs  Htal.  i.  (1622)  139  A  most  sappy 
and  luycefull  Vine.    1630  DKAVTON  A'oaSi's  Flood  49  Simples 
had  that  power,,  .they  so  juiceful  were.    i^jfRAfpCornrn. 
Matt.  xxi.  20. 

Juiceless  (d^w-sles),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 
Devoid  or  deprived  of  juice  ;  dry;  dried  up. 

i6oa  MARSTON  A nf OHIO'S  A\TV.  Pro!.,  Snarling  gusts  nibble 
the  juyceles  leaves.  1684  T.  BI'RMET  The.  Eatth  i.  190  The 
earth  . .  by  that  time  was  more  barren  and  Juiceless  .  .  than 
ours  is  now.  1746  R.  JAMES  In  trod.  Mwfet's  Health's 
hnfrw.  8  To  render  Juiceless  the  Membranes,  Tendons, 
Cartilages,  and  Bones  uf  Animals.  1830  LINDLEY  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  235  Fruit  drupaceous,  Juiceless,  with  several  cells. 
b.  fig.  Devoid  of  interest ;  insipid,  *  dry '. 

1620  E.  BLOUNT  Horae  Subs.  ^04  The  Fpitome,  which  U 
for  the  most  part  a  iuycelesse  Narration.     1883  American 
VI.  29  The  Juiceless  remarks  of  these  g<x>d  men.   1880  Hone 
Missionary  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  316  Those  who  suppose  that  life 
on  the  frontier  is  juif"1" 


!,d^K-sires).  [f.  JUICY  a. 
The  quality  of  being  juicy;  succulence.  Alsoyf^. 
1611  COTGR.,  ffvmiditt..  .s.-:ppinesse,  iuycinesse,  wetnesse, 
waterishnesse.  1643  T.  GOODWIN  Trial  Christian's  Growth 
16  Christ  begins  to  shoot  some  sap  of  his  Spirit  into  their 
hearts  ..  stirring  up  some  juicenesse  of  affections.  t8oi 
W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Mag.  X  I.  6i8  Herder  [is  remarked! 
for  the  many-flavoured  juiciness  of  his  style.  1858  HAW- 
THORNE /•>-.  A/  //.  Jrnls.  I.  260  A  fossilised  city  . .  without 
enough  life  or  juiciness  in  it  to  be  susceptible  of  decay. 

Juicy  (<',V''si),  a-     U>  JUICE  tf.  +  -Y.] 

1.   Full  of  or  abounding  in  juice;  succulent. 

(•1430  LVDG.  Min.  I'oenis  (Percy  Soc.)  54  Now  wesseil  N. 
unto  thi  lousy  pate,  Unthrift  and  thou  to-pidre  be  melt. 
1552  Hn.fKT,  luycy,  or  full  of  iuyce,.  .snc<nlentr»s.  16*0 
\'rsNi-R  I'ia  Recta  vii,  113  The  iuyrie  •  ubstance  of  the 
Pomegranet  is  wholsome.  1641  MILTON  Animadv.  i.  Wks. 
(1851;  195  Those  hydropick  humours  not  disternabloat  first 
frt->m  a  fair  and  juicy  lleshitie^e  of  body.  1697  DRVI>FN 
I'ir*.  1'ast.  v!i.  3o  Nor  with'ring  Vines  their  juicy  Vintage 
yield.  1714  (!AV  '/V/VvVi  n.  4^4  Uhie  plumbs  and  juicy  pears 
augment  his  cain.  1860  TYSPAI.L  Glac.  86  The  mutton.. 
became  more  tt-tuler  and  juicy. 

b.   Of  weather  :   Rainy,  wet,  soaking,  colloq. 

1837-40  HAI  iBi'i  •-,  i  '62!   4u7   The  weather.. 

ha-,  dei-n  considerable  juicy  here  lately.  1868  Hn.rs  Real- 
niah  xv-ii.  (18761  407  It  rained  inc'-^antly  .  .  A  juicy  day  in 
the  country  promotes  meditation  of  thr  most  'frious  kind. 


JUISE. 

1893  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXII.  ,39/,  We  began  the  juiciest  ride 
on  record.     How  it  rained  ! 

2.  fig.  Rich  in  wealth,  fit  to  be  '  sucked  '  (qnot. 
1631);  of  rich  intellectual  quality,  full  of  interest 
(the  opposite  of  '  dry ').  colloq. 

1621  SANDERSON  Serin,  i  Cor.  vii.  24  p  2S  Those  parcel- 

-.  no  other  use  of  their  wits   but  t, 
a  kind  of  maintenance  from  juycy  heirs  and  flu 
play.     1838  DARWIN  Let.  to  Lyell  in  Life  «,  Lett.  (1887)  I 
292  \ou  have  contrived  to  make  it  quite 'juicy 


b.   In  the  slang  of  art  criticism  :    Having  a  rich 
colouring  suggestive  of  a  moist  surface. 

1897  Daily  News  24  Mar.  3/2  A  fine  bit  of  juicy  landscape 
and  rich  colour.  1898  .Mag.  Art  Feb.  196  The  colouring  is 
warm,  rich,  and  juicy  ;  the  handling  very  rapid. 

Juik'^e,  Juil,  Juip(e,  obs.  ff.  JOUK,  JULY,  JUPE. 

Juis,_obs.  form  of  JUICE  ;  variant  of  JUISE  Obs. 

tJuiise.  Olis.  Forms:  a.  4  iuise,  iuwise, 
-yse,  4-5  iuyse,  iewise,  -yse,  5  iewesse, 
iuwesse,  iwyse.  0.  4  iuis,  iuwyg,  iewis,  5 
iewys,  iewes.  [a.  OK.  juise,  by  suffix-exchange 
tor  juice,  ad.  L.  judicium  judgement ;  a  later  and 
further  analogically  altered  OF.  form  was  juis. 
(See  -ISE,  aud  Schwan  Gramm.  Altfranz.  (1893) 
i  72.  I,  and  Anm.  2.)]  Judgement,  doom;  a 
judicial  sentence,  or  its  execution  ;  penalty. 

o.  [1192  BRITTON  I.  xx.  §  i  Quels  del  counte  cleyment.. 
juyse  de  pillori  ou  de  tumberel.]  1303  R.  BRUNNE  Handl. 
Synne  7795  Satan  comaundede  for  hys  seruyse  He  shulde 
be  put  to  hys  luwyse.  £1350  Usages  Winchester'™  Eng. 
Gilds  355  Whannc  be  ferbyng-lof  is  in  defawte  of  wy?te 
ouer  bre  shyllynges,  be  bakere  shal  here  be  juwyse  of  be 
town  1390  COWER  Can/.  I.  38  Every  man  serial  thanne 
arise  To  Joie  or  elles  to  Juise.  c  1425  St.  Christina  viii.  in 
Anglia  VIII.  122/41  Whelis  in  be  whiche  beues  were  wonte 
to  haue  her  iewesse.  £1460  SIR  R.  Ros  La.  Belle  Dame 


:ste  ot  pys,  My2t  brynge  a  man  to  mwys.  1340  H 
Pr.  Consc.  6106  f>e  day  of  iugements  and  of  luwys,  ... . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  C.  224  pennc  nas  ..  counsel  non  ober,  Bot 
lonas  in-to  his  Iuis  lugge  bylyue.  1399  I.ANGL.  Rich.  Redelts 
III.  341  per  nas..ne  luge,  ne  lustice  bat  lewis  durste  hem 
deme.  1480  CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxcviii,  Ye  shull  be  honged 
by  reson,  but  the  kyng  hath  foryeue  you  that  Iewes. 

b.  trans/.  The  instrument  of  penalty  ;  the  gib- 
bet, the  cross. 

c  1320  R.  BRUNNE  MtJit.  577  For  cryste  bere)>  hys  owne 
luwyse,  Y  fynde  nat  bat  be  Jjeucs  ded  be  same  wyse.  [1613 
COCKERAM,  /eivise,  a  gallowes  or  Gibbet.] 

II  Ju-ju,  JUJU  (d3«-d3«).  [W.African;  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  a.  F.  joitjou  toy,  plaything.] 
An  object  of  any  kind  superstitiously  venerated  by 
West  African  native  tribes,  and  used  as  a  charm, 
amulet,  or  means  of  protection ;  a  fetish.  Also, 
the  supernatural  or  magical  power  attributed  to 
such  objects,  or  the  system  of  observances  con- 
nected therewith ;  also,  a  ban  or  interdiction 
effected  by  means  of  such  an  object  (corresponding 
to  the  Polynesian  taboo). 

1894  AMANDA  SMITH  Autobiog.  xxvii.  215  The  first  thing 
we  saw  on  entering  was  . .  a  large  ju-ju,  the  head  of  an 
elephant.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  If.  Africa  ii.  38,  I  shall 
never  forget  one  tribe  I  was  once  among,  who,  whenever 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  their  benches,  used  to  smash  eggs 
round  me  for  ju-ju.  Ibid.  xi.  239  The  extinguisher-shaped 
juju  filled  with  medicine  and  made  of  iron  is  against  drown- 
ing— the  red  juju  is  '  for  keep  foot  in  path '.  Ibid.  396 
There  is  always  a  fire-doctor,  who  by  means  of  ju-ju,  backed 
as  ju-ju  often  is  by  sound  common  sense  and  local  know- 
ledge, decides  which  is  the  proper  day.  1897  A.  BOISRAGON 
The  Benin  Massacre  ii.  29  The  Niger  Coast.. is  still  the 
land  of  Juju.  Juju  here  is  everything,  religion,  superstition, 
custom,  anything.  1900  H.  BINDLOSS  Ainslie's  Ju-Jv  \.  10 
The  black  head-men  have  got  the  fetish  priests  to  put  a 
*  Ju-ju'  or  taboo  on  the  water-ways. 
b.  attrib. 

1897  MARY  KINGSLEV  W.  Africa  19  These  other  charms 
are  supplied  by  the  ju-ju  priests.  Ibid.  278  They  desired 
to  collect  the  head  of  a  gentleman  for  their  Ju  Ju  house. 
1897  RKAR-ADM.  RAWSON  Disf>.  in  Daily  News  8  May  7/3 
In  the  main  ju-ju  compound  the  smell  of  human  blood  was 
indescribably  sickening.  1897  A.  BOISRAGON  The  Benin 
Massacre  ii.  ?o  Nothing  seemed  to  be  celebrated  properly 
in  this  Juju  land  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  death  of 
some  unfortunates. 

Hence  Jn'jnism,  the  system  of  beliefs  and  ob- 
servances connected  with  jujus,  juju  religion; 
Jn-juist,  an  observer  of  or  believer  in  this. 

1897  MARV  KINGSLEV  If.  Africa  455  He  is  regarded  by 
good  sound  jujuists  as  leading  an  irregular  and  dissipated 
life.  1899  —  W.  Afr.  Stud.  App.  i.  559  Not  only  is  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  opposed  to  Ju-Juism,  but  it  is  also 
opposed  to  the  whole  fabric  of  native  customs  other  than 
Ju-Juism. 

Jujube  (ds»-d;5«b).  Also  7  jejub,  7-8  jujub, 
8  jujeb.  Also  4-8  in  L.  form  jujuba.  [a.  F. 
jujube,  or  med.L.  (and  Sp.)  jujuba,  a  much  altered 
form  of  Gr.  Qfyfyav.  In  cl.  Latin,  this  was  duly 
reproduced  inColumella  and  Palladius  \>yzizyphum 
(the  fruit),  zizyphus  (the  tree) ;  these  appear  to 
have  passed  in  late  pop.  L.  and  Romanic  through 
lizipum,  -us,  zi'Mpum,  -us  (cf.  Appendix  Probi, 
ed.  Herons,  1899, '  zizipus non  zizupus '),  *zizuluon, 
VOL.  V. 
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-us,  to  *zuzubo,  znzi/io,  whence  (with  the  frequent 
change   of  z   to  j,   and   use   of  the  neuter-])!,    in 
-a   in    fruit-names   as  a  fern,  sing.)  Old  Arc-tine 
dial,  of  It.  giuggebo  (-jujelw)  the  tree,  • 
the  fruit,  and  med.I../w/«//a,  F.  jujube.    '1 
jujeb  ya&jejub  come  nearer  to  Old  Art-tine  giug- 
gtba  and  vulgar  1..  ;/;»/<«»/.] 

1.  An  edible  berry-like  drupe,  the  fruit  of  various 
species  of  Zizyphus  (N.O.  /\hanmacey\ 

i  1400  l.anf:.,  -|    lake  a  potel  of  water  of 

barly  clensid  nil.  5.  Ii,-  ui.i  ..-.  fs.  [etc.).    Ibid. 

182  Colre  schal  be  jmr^id  in  bU  mancr  . .  sebesten  .xv.  in 
noumbre,  iuiubus  ..\x.  |eti:.].  11550  l.i.ovu  Treas.  Health 
Uxxiil  (1585)  V  ij  b,  'lake  of  Violates  .£  iii,  of  iuiubes,  and 
M  the  Uii.  cold  <eoe>  before  namyd.  1586  HAKKR  /• 

luiube  are  fruits,  which  the  Latines  call  sizifha. 
1600  J.  PORV  tr.  Leo's  Africa  i.  22  Damson-trees,  sallowes  by 
the  waters  side,  and  trees  of  Iniubas.  1605  TIMMK  (,',-<  rw[ 
in.  181  Take  ..  of  alkakeng  berries,  twenty  in  number;  of 
iuiubes  six  couple.  1641  FRENCH  Distill,  ii.  (1651)  57  Adde 


grows  commonly  in  Provence.  1718  QUINCY  L'otnpl.  Dis/>. 
'J4  Jujebs  are  an  Italian  Fruit.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I. 
vi.  212  The  Lotus-eaters  -  whose  favourite  fruit  still  grows, 
under  the  name  of  the  jujul>e,  on  the  same  coast.  1858 
CARPENTER  I'eg.  Phys.  §  557  This  . .  known  under  the  name 
of  the  jujube,  is  a  favorite  dessert  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

b.  Any  of  the  species  of  Zizyphus  which  produce 
this  fruit,  as  Z.  viilgaris  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, Z.  Jujuba  of  China,  Z.  Lotus  of  N.  Africa. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  37  a,  Cyprus  is  a  tre  in  Egypt 
wyth  leaues  of  iuiuba.  1682  WHKLER  Journ.  Greece  i.  73 
A  kind  of  Jujuba,  whose  leaves  shine  like  silver.  1759  tr. 
Adansoifs  I'oy.  Senegal  49  He  was  sitting  on  the  sand, 
under  the  shade  of  a  jujube.  1885  LADV  BRASSEV  The 
Trades  99  Over  our  heads  waved  . .  cocoanuts,  breadfruits, 
jujubes,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

2.  A  lozenge,  made  of  gum-arabic,  gelatin,  etc., 
flavoured  with,  or  in  imitation  of,  the  fruit  (sense  i). 

1835  [Remembered  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount).  iggSSiMMONUs 
Diet.  Trade  210/2  The  term  jujube  is.,  very  generally 
applied  by  chemists  and  confectioners  to  a  thickened  mu- 
cilaginous lozenge.  1866  Trent.  Bat.  1251/2  The  dried 
fruits.. are  given  to  allay  cough.  The  lozenges  sold  as 
Jujubes  are  commonly  but  erroneously  said  to  be  flavoured 
with  them. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  jujube  paste,  a  jelly 
made  from  jujubes,  or  a  confection  flavoured  with, 
or  in  imitation  of,  them  ;  jujube-plum  =  sense  I  ; 
jujube-tree  =  sense  I  b. 

^1858  HOGG  Veg^et.  Kingd.  235  *Jujube  paste,  .should  con- 
sist  of  gum  arable  and  sugar  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  this 
fruit. .but  as  made  in  this  country  the  fruit  forms  no  part  of 
the  ingredient.  1884  J.  PAVSK  loot  Nights  VIII.  70  "Ju- 
jube-plums of  various  colours.  1548  TLRNF.R  Names  of 
Ilerhes  82  Zizypha.  .maye  be  called  in  english  Muiubatree. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  vi.  xlix.  722  This  tree  is  called  . .  in 
English,  the  luiub tree.  1879  SIR  E.  ARNOLD  Lt.  Asia\. 
(1881)  no  Under  dark  mangoes  and  the  jujube-trees.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  299  Jujube  or  Ber  Tree  ..  A 
loosely-branched  tree  or  shrub,  ten  to  forty  feet  high. 

Juke,  obs.  form  of  JOUK  ;  variant  of  JUCK. 

t  Jul.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  iiilus  IULUS,  formerly 
sometimes  written /W/HJ.]  A  catkin. 

1725  BR.\ULI:V  Pain.  Did.  s.v.  Ozier,  Seeds  contained  in 
their  Iuis  or  Catkins. 

Jnlaceous  (djalf^Jas),  a.  Bot.  rare.  [f.  L. 
jul-us  (see  prec.)  +  -ACEOUS.] 

1880  GRAV  Struct.  Bot.  (ed.  6)  417/2  Julaceovs^  catkin- 
like,  amentaceous. 

Jule,  obs.  form  of  JULY. 

Julep  (d.:$7/-lep).  Forms :  5-7  iulep,  -lip,  6 
iulepe,  -lepp,  6-7  -leb,  -lap,  7  jewlep,  -lip, 
julipe,  -loup,  7-8  julip,  -lap,  7-  julep,  [a.  F. 
julep  (i4th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  in  Pr.  julep,  Sp. 
and  fg.julcpe,  \\..giulcbbc,  giukkbo,  mtA.L.  julap- 

ium,  ad.  Arab.  (_,}L>.  julab,  a.  Pers.  ,_,^>  gul-ab 
rose-water,  f.  gul  rose  +  ab  water.] 

1.  A  sweet  drink  prepared  in  different  ways; 
often,  simply  a  liquid  sweetened  with  syrup  or 
sugar,  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for  medicine ;  some- 
times, a  medicated  drink  used  as  a  demulcent, 
'  comforting  ',  or  gently  stimulating  mixture. 

c  1400  Lanfranfs  Cinirff.  76  To  Jeue  him  in  J>e  bigyn- 
nynge  Iulep — bat  is  a  sirup  maad  oonly  of  water  &  of  stigre. 
1543  TRAHERON  Vigo's  Chirurg.  v.  ii.  163  Vse  them  with  a 
iulel)  of  vyolettes.  c  1550  LLOVD  Treas.  Health  (1585)  F  ij, 
luleb  is  a  deare  potyon  made  of  dyuerse  waters  and  suger. 
1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  11.  iv.  27  The  wholesome  julap,  whose 
receat  Might  his  diseases  lingring  force  defeat.  1619  S. 
JEROME  Origen's  Repent,  in  Farr  .V  /'.  Jos.  1  (1848  245  It 
surmounts  all  juloups.  a  1615  FLKTCHER  Hum.  Lieut,  n. 
ii,  The  gentleman  no  doubt  will  fall  to  his  jewlips.  1673 
E.  BROWN  Trav.  Germ.,  etc.  (1677)  152  We  drank  frozen 
Julebs.  1710  STEI.LE  Tatter  No.  174  r  .i  C.ruels  and 
Julips.  1754-64  SMELLIE  Midiwf.  II.  180  By  this  julap  a 
slight  fever  was  produced.  1789  W.  llitiiAN  1'oni.  Meii. 
(1790)  679  Cordial  Iulep  ..  Expectorating  Julep  ..  Musk 
Julep.  1859  W.  S.  COLEMAN  WtadUuutl  (1866)  62  A  very 
soft  well-flavoured  pleasant  saccharine  julep. 

b.  transf.  vn&flg.  Something  to  cool  or  assuage 
the  heat  of  passion,  etc. 

1614  MASSINGER  I'arl.  Love  in.  i,  She  is  no  fit  electuary 
for  a  doctor:   A  coarser  julap  may  well  cool  his  w< 
1651  T.  Pmi-rOT  Comtnend.  I'erses  fienloives  Theoph..  I 
pages  do  dispence  A  Julep,  which  so  charms  the  Ii 


JULY. 

sense  That  [etc.].  1659  CIIAMBEIII  AVNE  rhnr<m»i,la  .N.I, 
Whose  beat,  not  all  The  jewleps  of  th- 

2.  T..S.  A  mixture  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  other 
spirit,  with  sugar  and  ice  and  some  flavouring, 
usually  iiiint. 

1804  £*,vf.  :\raf.  XI.V.  ,s/i  The  first  thing  he  did  on 
"t  of  bed  was  to  call  f..r  a  Julc-ij ;  I 

v  youiiK 
.V.i/.  Temfe, 

)Vks.  1862  XI.  172  Ah  ;:,,gSi  for 

juleps.     1891  11     i  ,!f  Tasajara  11.  48  A  dusty 

drive  with  a  julep  at  the  end  of  it. 

C°"'*- .  iSsoConmv  ,,',/  1.76  San  Francisco 

was  all  Luslle  and  illu:  h  glittering  bars  filled 

«ith  julep-drinkers. 

t  Julet.   Obs.  rare.     A  coin  ;  -  |i 

i6«  LITMGOW  Trai:  i.  38  A  Cruwne  the  dyet  for  each  of 
us,  being  ten  Ju'  Any,  slarli,,K. 

Julian  (,<].v<  li:"in  ,  «      [ad.  \..  Julian  us  of  or 
pertaining  to  Julius;  in  nind.K.yw/i'«;.]      1 
ing  to  Julius  Caesar  :  used  in  Chronol.  in  connexion 
with  the  reform  of  the  calendar  instituted  by  him 
ill  the  jiar  46  B.C. 

Julian  acci>unt,  =  ' o\Af\\\t'(<,K  STYLE  ;   "Julian  calendar 
(see  CALENDAR  it.  i);    Julian  epoch,  era,  Ihe  t. 
which  the  Julian  calendar  dates  (46  D.C.I;    Julian  feriod, 
a  period  of  7980  Julian  years,  proposed  by  Joseph 
in  1582  as  a  universal  standard  of  comparison  of  chronology, 
consisting  of  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  years  in  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles  and  the  cycle  of  the  indiction  (28 
X'9*'5);  yulianyear,*  year  of  the  Julian  calendar,  or 
the  average  year  (=365!  days)  of  that  calendar. 

1592  I  >m  Cfmftnd.  Kehears.  .Chetham  S 
Gregorian  publishing  of  a  Reformation  of  Ihe  vulgar  Julian 
yeare.     1594   I'.IIMFVIL  Exerc.   in.  i.  xli.  116361  355  The 
Julian  yeere  is  that  which  wee  use  at  this  present  day. 
1613  PLRCHAS  I'ilgrimage  (1614)  168  After  Sialiger  . .  this 
veare  i''n2  is  the  1614  of  Christ,  of  the  world  5461  ..  of  the 
lulian  Period  6325.     1677  W.  HUDBARD  Karrath-e  (1865!  I. 
179  This  26  of  March  being  the  first  Day  of  the  Week,  as 
the  first  of  the  Year  after  our  Julian  account.     1709 
Taller  No.  39  P  2  The  Gregorian  Computation   v 
most  regular,  as  being  Eleven  Days  before  the  Julian.    1816 
PI.AVFAIR    .\at.    J'/ul.    II.    no    In     the    year    1582,    the 
Julian  year  had  fallen  nearly  10  days  ..  behind   the   sun. 
1899  W.  M.  RAMSAY   in  Expositor  Nov.   433  The  Julian 
reform  of  the  calendar  had  come  into  force  in  the  b- 

i  •!    :      I  .  '  . 

Ju-lianist.  Ch.Hist.  [See-iar.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  Monophysites,  named  after  their  leader  Julian, 
bishop  of  Halicarnassus  early  in  the  6th  century. 

1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  272  Preposterous  Julian 
birth,  from  whom  came  the  Julianists.  1874  J.  H.  BLVNT 
Diet.  Sects  (1886)  38/2  Called,  in  Armenia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Julianists. 

II  Julienne  (s/Vlye-n).  [F.  (1722  in  Hatz.- 
Darm.),  f.  Jules  or  Julien  the  proper  name.]  A 
soup  made  of  various  vegetables,  esp.  carrots, 
chopped  and  cooked  in  meat  broth.  Also  attrib. 

1841  THACKERAY  L.etn.  Gormandizing  Misc.  Ess.,  etc. 
(1885)  390  The  best  part  of  a  pint  of  julienne  .  .  is  very  well 
for  a  man  who  has  only  one  dish  besides  to  devour.  1883 
Fisheries  Exhib.  Calal.  63  Uncompressed  Julienne  Vege- 
tables . .  Samples  of  Compressed  Mixed  Vegetables  and 
Julienne  as.  .food  for  fishermen. 

1  Jnli  ferons,  a.  Oh.  [f.  L.  jaius  (prop. 
iulus  catkin  (see  IULUS)  +  -FERGUS.]  Bearing 
catkins,  amentiferous. 

1668  WILKINS  Real  Char.  n.  iv.  118  Whether  such  Pods 
are  Catkins;  called  Juliferous  trees.  1769  J.  WAI.LIS  Nat. 
Hist.  Xiirthumcld.  I.  ix.  282  The  short  julifcrous  spikes 
are  of  a  straw-colour. 

So  Ju-liform  a.,  having  the  form  of  a  catkin  or 
of  the  millipedes  of  the  genus  lulus. 

1882  in  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  and  in  other  mod.  Diets. 

t  Julio.  Obs.  Also  6  in  anglicized  form  July, 
7  (Italian)  giulio,  pi.  -ii,  9  (Latin;  Julius,  [a.  It. 
giulio  Julius.]  A  silver  coin  worth  about  siijitnce, 
struck  by  Pope  Julius  II  (1503-13),  fotmerly  cur- 
rent in  Italy. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Kntnvl.  xxiii.  (1870)  179  In  syluer 
they  [Italians] haue  lulys,— a  Inly  is  worthe  .v.«/.  stcrlynge. 
1591  WOTTON  Let.  to  Ld.  Zouch  8  May  in  Reliq.  (1685.1 
657  The  Julios  of  Bolognia  are  disvalued  two  quatrini. 
1612  WEBSTER  H'hite  l>eyil  Wks.  (Ktldg.i  i-;  i  He-,  to  my 
acquaintance)  Receiv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  one  Julio. 
1696  tr.  Du  Mont's  I'oy.  Levant  IX.  109  The  Expcnce  of  his 
Table  was  fix'd  at  Two  Julio's  a  L)ay.  1718  lltti 
Jrnl.  Tour  Italy  13  Apr.,  Wks.  1871  IV.  593  A  fellow 
extorted  a  Julio  with  his  gun.  iBsj  U'.  ANDKKSON  Expos. 
Popery  (1878*  136  The  theft  of  a  Julius—  less  than  sixpence. 

Juliple,  -loup,  obs.  forms  of  Ji  I.KI-. 

July  (d.^alsi-).      Forms:    a.  3  lul,  3-5  lule, 
4-5  lull,  luyl,  5-6  Iuyll(e.     3.  (2  gen.  lull 
3,  6-7  lulie,  6  lalii,  5-7  luly,  7-  July.    [In  I  >J -.. 
in  L.  form.     In  M £./«/<,/«<?,  a.  OY.Jnle,Jui,; 
Julie:- -I,.  Julium  ace.  ol  Julius  ;  also  Julie,  a. 
AF.  Julie,  ad.  L.  Julius.     The  latter   lorm  was 
accented  Ju'Iy  as  late  ns  Dr.  Johnson's  time  : 
still    (dju'li)  in    Suuthcni  Sc.  ;    the  modem   Kng. 
pronunciation  is  abnormal  and  unexplained.] 

The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  after 

Julius  Ciesar. 

[c  1050  Byrhtferth's  /fan  !.  316 

lulius  on  pam  forman  daeje  ante  i  1100  Gerefa 

ibid.  (1886)  IX.  261  Me  mzij  in  Maio  and  Junm  ;,nil  Julio 
on  sumera  feal^ian.] 

a.     1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls,  8221   In  be  bigimngc 
batailc  was  id^.    1:1386  CHAUCER  Mir.h.   T. 

eighle  Were  passed  er  the   Monthe  of  luyl  1 


JTJMART. 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  Uxix.  (1495)  910  Out 
take  two  monthes  lule  and  Decembre.  1480  CAXTOS  Citron. 
En%.  ccxxiv.  229  In  the  monethes  of  luyn  and  luyll  next 
folowyn.,'.  150*  Hill  in  Exc_h.  Acc.,Q.  R.  Bundle  415  No.  7 
i  Made  y  xixltl  day  of  luylle  the  xvijlh  yeare  [etc.]. 
ft.  [a  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1115  (Laud  MS.)  ^Efter  ban 
sy33an  iiinon  lulies  monSe  hider  into  lande  com.]  c  1290 
Beket  2441  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  176  It  was  in  >e  monfie 
of  lulie.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  199/1  July  (A.  lule),  Julius, 
'i  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI  166  The 
xiij.  day  of  lulij.  11599  SPENSER  F.  Q.  vu.  vii.  36  Then 
came  hot  luly  boyling  like  to  fire,  That  all  his  garments 
he  had  cast  away.  1606  HOLLAND  Sueton.  Suppl.  Begin. 
C;esar  F  iv  b,  Caesar  . .  was  borne  . .  vpon  the  fourth  day 
before  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  which  moneth,  after  his  death, 
was  by  virtue  of  the  Law  Antonia  called  for  that  cause, 
lulie.  <  1689  Popish  Pol.  Unmaskt  112  in  -^rd  Coll.  Poems 
23/2  In  May  some  odd  Intelligence  come  newly  Won't 
suffer  you  to  hold  them  until  July.  1755-73  JOHNSON  Diet., 
Ju'ly-  »888  MRS.  M'CASS  Poet,  ll'ks.  235  Scarce  has  July 
with  frigid  visage  flown  [in  Australia].  1895  Daily  Neivs 
i  Aug.  5/4  Ther*  have  been  . .  only  two  Julys  with  a  larger 
aggregate  of  sunshine. 

Julyflower,  perversion  of  GILLYFLOWER. 
Jumart  (ds«'mait).  Also  7  gimar.  [a.  F. 
jumart,  formerly  jumare,  ad.  mod.  Pr.  gemerre, 
gemarre^  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  hybrid  animal, 
erroneously  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  bull 
and  a  mare  or  she- ass,  or  of  a  horse  or  ass  and  a  cow. 
1690  LOCKE  Hunt.  Und.  in.  v.  §  23  We  have  Reason  to  think 
this  not  impossible,  since  Mules,  and  Gimars  [Wks.  1714  1. 206 
jumarts],  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  Horse,  and  an  Ass, 
the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  Bull,  and  a  Mare,  are  so 
frequent  in  the  World.  1809  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  397  A 
jumart..the  pretended  offspring  of  the  mare  and  the  bull. 

Jumbal,  jumble  (djp-mb'l).  Also  7-8  jum- 
ball.  [pern.  orig.  the  same  as  GIMBAL  i,  GIMMAL 
i.]  A  kind  of  fine  sweet  cake  or  biscuit,  formerly 
often  made  up  in  the  form  of  rings  or  rolls ;  now 
in  U.S.  'a  thin  crisp  cake,  composed  of  flour, 
sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon-peel 
or  sweet  almonds'  (Cent.  Diet.}. 

1615  MARKMAM  Eng.  Housew.  \\.  ii.  (1660)  97  To  make  the 
best  Jumbals,  take  the  whites  of  three  Eggs,  .a  little  milke 
and  a  pound  of  fine  wheat  flowre  and  suger  together  finely 
sifted,  and  a  few  Anniseeds..make  them  in  what  forms  you 
please,  and  bake  them  in  a  soft  oven  upon  white  papers. 
1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Jumbals,  a  sort  of  Sugared  past, 
wreathed  into  knots.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  xxvii,  O* 
Tuesdays,  they  us'd  to  twist  store  of  Holy-bread.. Jumbals 
and  Biscuits.  1769  MRS.  RAFFALD  Eng.  Housekfir.  (1778) 
274  To  make  Barbadoes  Jumballs.  1860  O.  W,  HOLMES 
Elsie  v*.  vii.  (1891)  no  There  were,  .hearts  and  rounds,  and 
jumbles,  which  playful  youth  slip  over  the  forefinger  before 
spoiling  their  annular  outline. 

Jumbee,  variant  of  JAMBEE. 

Jumble  (djo-mb'l),  v.  Also  6  iomble,  -byll, 
ioomble,  iumbyll,  (gomble),  (St.  5-6  iummil, 
pa.  t.  iwmlit ;  9  jummle,  pa.  t.  jummilt). 
[Known  only  from  i6th  c.,  and  without  cognate 
words.  Prob.  onomatopoeic :  cf.  bumble,  fumble, 
mumble*  rumble,  stumble,  tumble.] 

L  intr.  To  move  about  in  mingled  disorder ;  to 
flounder  about  in  tumultuous  confusion. 

a  1519  SKELTOV  SJ>.  Parrot  419  To  iumbyll,  to  stombyll, 
to  tumoyll  down  like  foly^.  1531  MORE  Confut.  Tin.iale 
Wks.  604/2  If..Tindalles  horse. .falle  downe  in  the  myre.. 
and  his  maister  and  he  lye  together  and  iumble  . .  tilt  some 
good  felowe  helpe  them  vp.  1598  SYLVKSTER  Dn  Bartas  \\.  \. 
in.  Furies  271  In  that  fearfull  Cave  They  [Furies]  jumble, 
tumble,  rumble,  rage  and  rave.  1628  FORD  Ltrver's  Mel. 
in.  iii,  Now  !  my  braines  are  a  lumbling.  1858  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  \\,  xiv,  His  Germans  . .  left  Wenzel  to  jumble 
about  in  his  native  Bohemian  element,  as  King  there. 

tb.  Jig>  To  be  or  become  mixed  up  or  con- 
founded ;  to  come  together  as  by  shaking  up.  Obs. 

a  1550  Ckristis  Kirke  Gr.  xvi,  He  wes  nocht  wyss  With 
sic  janijleurs  to  jummil.  1785  COWPER  Lett.  15  Jan.,  But 
we  shall  jumble  together  again. 

2.  trans.  To  mingle  together  or  mix  up  in  con- 
fusion or  disorder ;  to  muddle,  confuse. 

1543  BOORDE  Dyetary  xii.  (1870*  266  If  they  dyd  knowe 
what  they  dyd  gomble  togyther  without  trewe  compound- 
ynge.  a  1556  CRANMER  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  19  You  con- 
found ana  jumble  so  together  the  natural  members  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament.  1600  HOLLAND  Li^>y 
xxxvn.  xxiii.  957  Now  the  reereward  had  no  roume  left 
them  toward  the  land  :  and  thus . .  they  hastily  were  jumbled 
together.  1665  GLAXVILL  Dtf.  Vain  Dogm.  39  That  the 
divided  Letters  of  an  Alphabet  should  be  accidentally 
jumbled  into  an  elegant  and  polite  Discourse.  1779  WESLEY 
Hymns  Pref.  4  The  hy  mnsare  not  carelessly  j  umbled  together. 
1793  BURKE  Rem.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  1842  I.  605  To  jumble 
the  innocent  and  guilty  into  one  mass,  by  a  general  in- 
demnity. 1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  Pref.  6  Jumbling  up 
one  with  the  other.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  App. 
562  William  so  jumbles  together  the  events  of  1051  and  of 
1055. 

b.  with  com  pi.  To  put,  bring,  cast  (tn,  out, 
down,  etc.)  in  clumsy  confusion  or  disorder.  ?  Obs. 
CX5SS  HAEPSFIELD  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (CarHen)  168 
Therefore  he  jumbleth  in  a  blind  false  reason,  a  1652  I. 
SMITH  Se&  Disc.  jv.  72  Having  once  jumbled  and  crouded  in 
a  new  kind  of  being.  1670-98  LASSELS  Italy  I.  47  Making 
a  man  go  before  each  horse,  lest  they  should  jumble  one- 
another  down.  1743  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  I. 
23;;,  I  should  not  like  having  my  things  jumbled  out  of  one 
ship  into  another. 

C.  To  make  up  in  a  confused  or  random  manner. 

1572  BL-CHAKAN   Detect.  Marie  in  Collect.  Mary  Q.  Scots 

II.  84  Then  that  all  Men  micht  understand  quhat  it 

was    that   thay  socht      thay  jumbil   up  manages.      1673 
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BLOUNT  World  Errors  To  Rdr.,  A  Bookseller  . .  employs 
mercenary  to  jumble  up  another  like  book  out  of  this. 
1769  buRKK  Late  St.  Nation  Wks.  II.  14  Some  strange 
disposition  of  the  mind  jumbled  up  of  presumption  and 
despair.  1812  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Addr.  xiv,  Call'd  by  a 
Frenchified  word . .  that's  j  umbled  of  antique  and  verd. 

3.  To  stir  up  ^a  liquid,  etc.)  so  as  to  mix  the 
ingredients,  or  render  turbid ;  to  agitate,  shake  up, 
give  a  shaking  or  jolting  to ;  hence  colhq.  to  take 
for  a  drive.  ?  Obs. 

1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Farme  63  The  Horse.. 
[would  have]  that  which  is  puddly  and  troubled ..  if  so  be  he 
iumble  the  water  with  his  foote  before  he  drinke.  1667 
PFPYS  Diary  24  Oct.,  That  I  might  go  abroad  with  my 
wife,  who  was  not  well,  only  to  jumble  her.  1693  SIR  T.  P. 
BLOUNT  Nat.  Hist.  82  They  bruise  and  jumble  it  [Indigo]  in 
the  Water,  till  the  Leaf,  .becomes  like  a  Kind  of  thick  Mud. 
1743-4  MKS.  DKLANV  Autobiog.  «$•  Corr.  6  Mar.  (1861)  II.  275 
V  ou  should  give  the  child  meat  now  : — and  make  him  to  be 
jumbled  about  a  good  deal.  1799  M.  UNDERWOOD  Diseases 
Childr.  (ed.  4)  III.  160  As  though  infants  must  necessarily 
be  jumbled  in  a  cradle  like  travellers  in  a  mail-coach.  1813 
SHELLEY  in  Dowden  Life  (1887)  I.  317  You  will  . .  be  better 
able  to  see  the  country  than  when  jumbled  in  a  chaise. 

absol.    /i  1568  WyfofAnchtirmwchtyfy  Than  to  the  kyrn 
that  he  did  stoure,  And  jwmlit  at  it  quhlll  he  swatt. 
b.  intr.  To  travel  with  shaking  or  jolting. 

1748  LADY  LUXBOROUGH  Lett,  to  S/tenstone  (1775)  3&, 
I  don't  love  to  iumble  in  a  post-chaise  alone.  1824  SCOTT 
St.  Ronaris  v,  Trotting  Nelly  ..jumbled  off  with  her  cart. 
1843  LF.FEVRE  Life  7~rav.  Phys.  I.  i.  x.  233  Little  four- 
wheeled  narrow  carts  in  which  they  jumble  to  the  fair. 

4.  trans.  To  put  into  mental  confusion ;  to  con- 
fuse, bewilder,  *  muddle '. 

1668  H.  MORE  Div.  Dial.  in.  xl.  (1713)  288  My  mind  has 
been  so  jumbled  betwixt  Time  and  Eternity,  that  I  think  I 
can  speak  sense  in  neither.  17*4  RAMSAY  Vision  x,  Oppres- 
sion dois  the  judgment  jumble.  1858-61  RAMSAY  Remin. 
yi.  (1870)  233,  I  like  thae  sermons  best  that  jumbles  the 
joodgment  and  confoonds  the  sense. 

f  5.  intr.  To  make  a  confused  or  rumbling  noise  ; 
to  play  discordantly  or  noisily  on  an  instrument,  to 
strum.  Cf.  JAMBLE,  JANGLE.  Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  595/2,  I  iumbyll,  I  make  a  noyse  by  remov- 
yng  of  heavy  thynges.  Ibid.)  They  have  iombled  so  ouer 
my  heed  to  nygnt,  I  could  nat  slepe.  Ibid.,  To  here  him 
iombyll  on  a  lute.  1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  in.  Biij, 
A  boysterous  basse  he  bounsed  out,  and  jumbled  on  his 
stringes.  1658  WILLSFORD  Secrets  Nat.  131  If  their  guts 
jumble.. very  much.  1741  W.  GOSTLING  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLI.  873  Like  the  Reports  of  Cannon  (which  the  Jumbling 
of  my  Sashes  prevented  my  distinguishing).  1805  A.  WILSON 
in  Poetnsfy  Lit.  Prose  (iBjfy  II.  141  Jumbling  cowbells  speak 
some  cottage  near. 

f6.  a.  intr.  To  have  carnal  intercourse,  b. 
trans.  To  know  carnally.  Obs. 

1582  STANYHURST  JEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  100  Dido  and  thee 
Troian  captayne  doo  iumble  in  one  den  1611  COTGR., 
Toquer^ . .  to  iumble  a  woman,  a  1693  URQUHART  Rabelais 
in.  xxv.  202  The  Lackeys,  .jumbled,  .his  Wife. 

Jumble  (d^o-mb'l),  sb.     [f.  JUMBLE  v."] 

1.  A  confused  or  disorderly  mixture  or  assemblage, 
a  medley ;  also,  disorder,  muddle. 

1661  GLANVILL  Van.  Dogm.  xviii,  Had  the  world  been 
coagmented  from  that  supposed  fortuitous  jumble.  1676 
CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  i.  iv.  §  36.  551  There  is  a  confused 
Jumble  of  Created,  and  Vncreated  Beings  together.  1711 
LAUY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  Mrs.  He-.uet  (1887)  I.  33, 
I  have  the  oddest  jumble  of  disagreeable  things  in  my  head 
that  ever  plagued  poor  mortals.  1751  CAMBRIDGE  Scribleriad 
ii.  184  note,  The  Macaronian  is  ..  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  with  words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  latin- 
ized, and  latin  words  modernized.  1882  F  LOVER  Balu- 
chistan 60  The  scenery  . ,  is.  .a  reckless  jumble  of  hills  and 
rocks  of  every  imaginable  shape,  size,  and  colour. 

2.  A  shock,  shaking,  or  jolting  ;  colloq.,  a  ride  in  a 
carriage  (with  reference  to  the  shaking  experienced). 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $•  Selv.  151  The  Shows  or  Phe- 
nomena of  the  world  . .  even  the  worst  of  its  shocks  and 
jumbles.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY  Mourtray  Fam.  II.  139 
Mamma  has  lent  me  her  carriage  to  go  a  shopping,  so  I  wish 
you  would  take  a  jumble  with  me.  1823  MAD.  D'ARBLAY 
Lett.  29  Feb.,  Going  out. .either  in  brisk  walks,  .or  in  brisk 
jumbles  in  the  carriage.  1851  J.  COLQUHOUN  Moor  $  Loch 
(1880)  I.  262  The  jumble  of  the  sea  made  shooting  uncertain. 
1855  CHAMIER  !\Iy  Travels  I.  x.  56  The  carriage  ought  to  be 
strong  to  bear  the  jolts  and  jumbles  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

3.  Comb.,  as  jumble-letters,  letters  of  a  word 
thrown  into  disorder  in  order  to  exercise  ingenuity 
in  their  proper  re-arrangement ;   jumble-sale,   a 
sale  of  miscellaneous  cheap  or  second-hand  articles 
at  a  charitable  bazaar  or  the  like ;  jumble-shop, 
a  shop  where  very  miscellaneous  goods  are  sold. 

'893  Q.  [Couch]  Delect.  Duchy  287  Trudgeon  that  used 
to  keep  the  jumble-shop  across  the  water.  1898  Westm.  Gaz. 
12  Nov.  2/3  Some  cheap  articles  for  a  jumble  sale.  1899 
Daily  Neivs  19  July  7/5  Competitions  for  money  prizes 
for  properly  placing  jumble  letters. 

Jumble,  variant  of  JUMBAL. 

Jumbled  (H^-mb'ld),  ///.  a.    [f.  JUMBLE  -v.  + 

-ED  1.]  Mixed  up  in  disorder,  confused,  muddled  up, 
etc. :  see  the  verb.  (In  quot.  1611,  Strummed.) 

1611  Coryafs  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  Like  to  the 
lacks  of  iumbled  virginall.  1689  PRIOR  Ef>.  to  F.  Shepherd 
73  That  jumbled  words,  if  Fortune  throw  'em,  Shall  well  as 
Dryden  form  a  poem.  1739  GIBBER  Afol.  (1756)  II.  119 
These  jumbled  ideas  had  some  shadow  of  meaning.  1859 
-•>«  345  The  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 

Jumblement  (d^zrmb'lme'nt).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-WENT.]  The  action  of  jumbling  or  fact  of  being 
jumbled  ;  confused  mixture. 

1706  J.  HANCOCK  in  Boyle  Lect.  (1739)  II.  210  Shall  we 
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think  this  noble  frame  . .  was  made  by  a  casual  Jumblement 
of  atoms  ?  1767  H.  BROOKE  Fool  of  Qua!.  11792)  IV.  xvii.  -s 
A  Jumblement  of  intention.  1843  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  I.  271 
Solitude  has  such  a  power  of  blending,  past,  present,  and 
future,  . .  all  into  one  confused  Jumblement. 

Jirmbler.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER.]  One  who 
jumbles;  in  quot.  1618,  A  strumpet. 

iGn  COTCR.,  I'-arbouilleitr,  a  disorderly  iumbler,  hudler, 
mingler.  1618  FIELD  Amends  for  Ladies  \\.  i.  m  Hazl. 
Dodsley  X.  in  She  has  been  as  sound  a  jumbler  as  e'er 
paid  for't. 

Jumbling  (d.^rmblin),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  JUMBLE,  q.v. 

1561  J.  HEVWOOD  Efigr.  (1867)  217  Such  rollyng,  such 
rumblyng,  ioysting  and  iumbling.  1600  SURFLET  Countrie 
J-artne  i.  iv.  10  The  iumbling  and  stirring  of  the  water  will 
rectifie  it.  1851  B.  TH ACKRAH  A  rt  Change-ringing  7-8  As  a 
true  compass  makes  the  ringing  pleasant  and  harmonious, 
so.. the  want  of  it  produces  those  *jumblings'..that  destroy 
all  music.  1871  DIXON  Tower  IV.  xviii.  190  A  masterpiece 
of  jumbling  and  confusion. 

Ju-mbling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -TNG  2.]  That 
jumbles,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1678  NORRIS  Coll.  Misc.  (1687)  172  As  ridiculous  ..as  to 
think  to  write  streight  in  a  jumbling  Coach.  1748  MRS. 
DELANY  Autobiog.  <y  Coir.  (1861)  II.  489  Very  jumbling 
roads.  1845  R.  BROWN  in  Man.  iii.  (1866'  56  A  rumbling, 
tumbling,  jumbling  sea. 

Hence  Ju  mblingly,  adv. 

1820  WAINWHIGHT  Ess.  $  Crit.  (1880)  71  And  Jarvey  jolts 
Janus  jumblingly  over  the  stones. 

Jumbly  (d^p-mbli),  a.  Also  Sc.  jumly.  [f. 
JUMBLE  J&+-T.1 

1.  Confused,  chaotic,  in  a  jumble. 
1865  CARLVLE  Fredk.  Gt.   xv.  x.  (1872)  VI.  6?  Gessler, 

noticing  the  jumbly  condition  of  those  Austrian  battalions 


. .  dashes  through.     1896  B.  SPENCER  in  Rep.  Horn  Ex 
I.  103  A  series  of  low  jumbly  hills. 

2.  Turbid,  'drumly'.  Sc. 

?i8. .  The  Water  oGamery'ut.  in  Child  Ballads  vu.ccxvT. 
(1800)  182/2  [A  stream]  That  was  baith  black  and  jumly.  1896 
J.  LUMSDEN  Poems  13  Jumly  broo  Of  melted  ice. 

Jumbo  (a^zrnibo).  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  pos- 
sibly the  second  element  in  Mumbo  Jumbo,  a  name 
applied  (in  English  since  the  i8th  c.)  to  a  West 
African  divinity  or  bogy.] 

1.  A  big  clumsy  person,  animal,  or  thing  ;  popu- 
larized, esp.,as  the  individual  name  of  an  elephant, 
famous  for  its  size,  in  the  London  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, subsequently  sold  in  Feb.  1882  to  Barnum ; 
whence  applied  to  an  individual  that  is  big  of  its 
kind  or  to  a  person  of  great  skill  or  success. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  {J.  Bee)  Diet.  Turf,  Jumbo,  a  clumsy  or 
unwieldly  fellow.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  705/2  It  is  the 
Jumbo  of  crickets,  and  just  as  black.  18. .  Music  <$•  Drama 
X.  ii.  9  (Cent.)  The  combined  successes  of  that  jumbo  of 
successful  business  men.  1892  KIPLING  &  BALESTIER  A"«w- 
lahka  212  She's  a  Jumbo  at  theory,  but  weak  in  practice. 

b.  attrib.  used  to  distinguish  things  of  very  large 
size,  v&  jumbo  straw-plait,  a  plait  of  an  inch  wide. 

1900  H  'estm.  Gaz.  27  Nov.  7/2  Near  250  yards  of  dark  blue 
and  white  'jumbo'  plait  were  used. 

2.  Trade-name  for  a  shade  of  grey,  like  that  of 
an  elephant. 

1882  Philadelphia  Even.  Star  2  May,  'Jumbo  '  is  a  new 
gray  hue. 

3.  A  board  for  raising  cockles,  etc.  out  of  the  sand. 
1886  Wesimld.  Gaz.  18  Dec.,  A  'jumbo'  was  a  piece  of 

wood  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cockles  and  other 
similar  fish  out  of  the  sand. 

Hence  (from  sense  i)  Jnmboe'sque  (whence 
Jmnboe-squeness),  Jtrmboism,  Jumboma  iiia. 

1893  ll'e&ttn.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  4/1  A  'Jumboesque  monster* 
— a  machine  '  in  which  the  beauty  of  outline  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  ponderosity.  1882  Punch  n  Mar.  113  If  Nature 
to  one  of  my  stature  Gave  such  . .  Jumboesqueness.  1900 
Westm.  Gaz.  16  Aug.  7/1  Those  who  have  a  dislike  of 
'  jumboism  ',  whether  in  finance  or  otherwise.  1891  Rev.  of 
Rev.  15  Sept.  289/2  The  Musical  Times'  article  on  *  Jumbo- 
mania'.  1899  Spectator  21  Oct.  569/2  '  Jumbomania  ', . . 
the  worship  of  mammoth  dimensions. 

Jumboo,  variant  of  JAMBO. 

Jumbuck  (d^trmbric).  Australia.  [Native 
Australian,  with  the  form%jimbatjombok,  dombock^ 
dnmbog\  said  to  have  meant  orig.  'the  white  mist 
preceding  a  shower',  to  which  a  distant  flock  of 
sheep  was  likened  by  the  natives  :  see  Morris  Aus- 
tral Eng.  s.v.]  A  name  given  by  Australian  abori- 
gines to  sheep ;  in  frequent  colloquial  use  among 
stock-keepers  in  the  Bush. 

1845  C.  GRIFFITH  Pres.  St.  Pt.  Phillip  Distr.  N.  S,  W.  162 
(Morris'.  1855  W.  RIDLEY  m  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  77  (Morris* 
yimbtogg)  a  slang  name  for  sheep,  they  sound  j'imb&.  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  18  Feb.,  The  process  by  which  the  'jumbucks' 
are  shorn.  1898  M.  ROBERTS  Keeper  of  Waters  136,  I  see 
this  all  white  with  cotton-bush,  and  it  shall  be  white  with 
jumbucks  to  eat  it  down. 

II  Jumc(d^ttm).  [Jume,gume\  native  name.]  A 
species  of  glasswort  (Satuorttia)  fonnd  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  South  America,  which  on  being  burnt  yields 
a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

18  .  J.  BALL  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XXI.  233  Gume.  1877 
SCHNYDER  Contrib.  Fl.  Argent.  28  Jitme,  native  name  for 
many  Chenopodiaceous  species  growing  in  salt-marshes  in 
Argentina.  1879  BEERBOHM  Patagonia  ii.  18  A  straggling, 
stunted  bush,  the  jume,  which  grows  here  in  considerable 
quantities. 


JUMELLE. 

!i  Jumelle  (d^ame'l,  Fr.  .ymifl),  a.  and  sb.  [a. 
F.  sb.  and  adj.  fern.  (masc.  jiimtau  ,  doublet  of 
gtmeau,  -die  :-L.  gemellus,  dim.  of  geminus  twin. 
Formerly  naturalized  ;  now  an  alien  French  word.] 

t  A.  adj.  Twinned  or  paired ;  made  or  shaped 
in  couples  or  pairs,  double.  06s. 

CI475  Partlnay  1182  The  yates  lumelles,  mighty  and 
strong.  1484  CAXTON  Fettles  of  Page  v.  The  whiche  pane 
was  mmclle  that  is  to  wete  double.  1881  CUSSANS  Hand-Ik 
Her.  vn.  (ed.  3)  n6  A  Gitnmal  or  Jumelle  Ring  was  Conned 
of  two  flat  hoops  of  gold,  which  fitted  accurately  within 
each  other,  and  constituted  but  one  ring. 

B.  sb.  Applied  to  something  which  consists  of 
a  pair  of  things  joined,  a.  A  pair  of  opera-glasses. 
b.  '  The  side  pieces  of  a  loom  in  which  the  cylin- 
ders are  fitted'  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

1865  W.  CORY  Lett.  $  yrntt.  (1897)  163  My  jumelles  box 
made  a  pillow. 

t  Ju'ment.  06s.  [ad.  L.  jument-um  (con- 
traction of  jugimentuni)  yoke-beast,  f.  stem  jug-, 
otjunge're  to  p>in,t'ugvtn  yoke.  Cf.  F.jumeni,  in 
OF.  beast  of  burden;  now,  mare.]  A  beast  of 
burden,  also  a  beast  in  general. 

1381  WYCLIF  Gen.  i.  25  And  God  made  beestii  of  the  erthe 
aftlr  tber  special  kyndes,  iutnentis  [Vulg.  jumenta],  and 
al  the  crepynge  thing.  —  Acts  xxiii.  24  Make  je  redy 
iumentis  [glass  or  hors).  1491  CAXTON  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de 
W.  1495)  i.  xxviii.  240/2  A  yonge  damoysell,  the  whiche 
bi  arte  magyk  was  conuerted  in  to  a  lument  or  a  marc. 
c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Ga.  Manners  (1570)  D  vj,  Thy  soule 
. .  hath  shape  and  ymage  of  God  omnipotent  Thy  body  is 
mortal!  as  beast  or  vile  iument.  1621  OWKM  Ammt,  Aid. 
i.  ii.  n.  i,  That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meat, 
Which  very  iuments  would  refuse  to  eat.  1638-48  G. 
DANIEL  Eclog.  i.  42  You  can  forsake  the  Citye  to  Converse 
With  Earth  and  Iuments.  a  1682  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Misc. 
Tracts  32  Fit  to  fasten  their  Juments,  and  Beasts  of  labour 
unto  them.  1816  Geiitl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  420  A  jackass 
may  be  properly  and  lineally  descended  from  Balaam's 
jument.  i8ao  IHd.  Apr.  311  fitment.  This  word  ..  is  in 
danger  of  being  wholly  lost.  It  means  a  beast  of  burden. 

t  Jumenta-rious,  a.  06s.  rare- ».  [f.  L. /«- 
mentari-us,  f.  jiimentum  :  see  -ABious.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  juments  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656). 

Jumentous  (d^ame-ntas),  a.  [f.  "L.  jiimentum 
JUMENT  +  -oos.]  Resembling  that  of  a  horse,  said 
of  urine. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Simon's  Aiilni.  Chem.  II.  239  The 
urine  presented  this  jumentous  appearance  for  six  days. 
1887  Syd.  Sec.  Lex.,  jfumentous,  a  term  applied  to  urine 
which  is  high  coloured,  strong  smelling,  and  turbid,  like 
that  of  the  horse. 
Jumme,  obs.  form  of  YAM. 
Jump  (djomp),  rf.l     [f.  JUMP  v. :    cf.  F.  saut 
and  sauter.] 

1.  An  act  of  jumping;  a  spring  from  the  ground 
or  other  base  ;  a  leap,  a  bound  :  properly  said  of 
men  or  animals  springing  with  the  muscular  action 
of  the  limbs.  Sometimes  with  adv.,  as  jump-up. 

1552  HULOET,  lumpe,  subsultits.  lumpe  by  lumpe,  sub. 
sultim.  1589  R.  ROBINSON  Gold.  Mirr.  etc.  (Chetham  Soc.) 
59  Began  with  speed,  for  to  plucke  up  my  fcete,  Because 
the  place  did  put  me  to  my  jumps.  1599  MARSTON  Sec. 
Villanie  xi,  The  orbs  celestial)  Will  daunce  Kemps  iigge  : 
they'le  revel  with  neate  iumps.  1607  TOPSELL  Four./.  Beasts 
265  The  hare  . .  sildome  looketh  forward,  because  it  goeth 
by  iumpes.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  205  The 
cat  . .  then  seizea  it  with  a  jump.  1851  MAYNE  REID  Scalp 
Hunt.  ix.  69  We  will  De  back  in  a  squirrel's  jump.  1890 
Spectator  15  Mar.,  The  god  comes  out  of  the  car  with  a 
jump-up  like  a  Jack-in-the-box. 

b.  esp.  in  reference  to  the  distance  cleared  (long 
or  bread  jump),  or  height  jumped  (high  jump),  as 
an  athletic  performance ;  also,  a  place  to  be 
jumped  across,  an  obstacle  to  be  cleared  by  jump- 
ing, in  hurdle-racing,  hunting,  etc. 

18^8  R.  S.  SURTEES  Ask  Mammax\,  Hoping  he  was.  .able 
to  sit  at  the  jumps.  1870  BLAINE  Encycl.  Rur.  Sports  (ed.  3! 
§  1648  This  leap.,  was  found  to  be  twenty-four  feet  clear, 
which  . .  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  small  jump.  1872 
Graphic  6  Apr.  314/1  (Oxf.  &  Cambr.  Athletic  Sports)  After 
..the  Broad  Jump,  and  the  spin  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. . 
came  the  hammer-throwing.  1881  [see  ATHLETE  2].  1889 
R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  123  To  educate  them 
[horses]  . .  it  is  well  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  small  line  of 
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weights  and  broad  jump. 

2.  A  sudden  involuntary  movement  caused  by  a 
shock  or  excitement ;  a  start.    In  //.  nervous  starts ; 
an  affection  characterized  by  such,  spec,  (a)  chorea, 
(6)  delirium  tremcns  (stau,* . 

1879  PAYN  High  Spirits,  Caft.  Colt's  Passenger  II.  204, 
I  thought  he  had  been  drinking,  and  in  fact  was  on  the 
verge  of 'the  jumps'.  1881  W.  E.  Nonius  iMatrim.  I.  i.  17 
Pilkington  saw  it  . .  and  . .  it  gave  him  the  jumps  to  that 
extent  that  he  couldn't  eat  a  thing  afterwards.  1886  MAX- 
WELL GRAY  Silence  Dion  Maiiland  I.  x.  272  It  gives  me 
the  most  fearful  jumps  to  think  of.  1890  BOLDREWOOD 
Miner's  Right  xxviii.  (1899)  126/2  '  I'm  afraid  he's  got  the 
jumps  coming  on '. . . '  Delirium  tremens  ',  1  returned  ;  '  very 
likely,  indeed  '.  1890  ANNIE  EDWARDS  Pearl-powder  vil, 
At  Ptiilippa's  sudden  apostrophe  she  gave  a  jump. 

3.  Of  things :   A  movement  in  which  a  thing  is 
suddenly   and   abruptly   thrown   up    or    forward. 
spec,  in  Gunnery:    The  vertical  movement  of  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  at  the  moment  of  discharge ;  the 
angle  which  measures  this. 
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i6n  COTGH.,  Cahol,  the  iumpe,  hop,  or  log  of  a  coach  &c 
in  •'  rugged,  or  yneuen,  way.  1879  Man.  Artillery  E.ter. 
I.  j  W  hen  a  gun  Is  fired,  the  whole  system  has  I 
revolve  in  a  vertical  plane  round  the  point  of  the  trail  or  rear 
truck!  ;  this  lifting  in  front  gives  ri-,.  to  tin-  -jump1  1847 
Ttxt-Bk.  Gunnery,  Jump,  is  the  anKle  between  the  line  of 
deuarture  and  the  axis  of  the  piece  before  firing. 

4.  jij.  A  sudden  abrupt  rise  in  position,  amount, 
price,  value,  or  the  like ;  an  abrupt  change  of  level 
either  upward  or  downward  ;  an  abrupt  rise  of  level 
in  building ;  a  fault  in  stratification. 

1657  \trth' t  Plutarch,  Add.  Lines  (1676)  8  He  did 
much  admire,  men  should  quarrel  and  kill  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  a  jump  or  precedency,  or  some  such  toy.  1841 
r  RANCIS  Diet.  A  rts,  Jump,  one  of  the  numerous  appella- 
tions given  by  miners  to  a  fault  or  dislocation  of  different 
mineral  stiata.  1842-76  GWILT  Archil,  led.  7  Gloss.,  jump 
an  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  course  of  brickwork  or  masonry  to 
accommodate  the  work  to  Ihe  inequality  of  the  ground. 
18831, HI  si. tv  Glast.  Coal  Mining,  Jump  (Jump-up,  Jump- 
duwn),  an  lip-throw  or  a  down-throw,  fault.  1883  Stutbs 
Mercantile  Circular  8  Nov.  982/2  The  jump  in  the  import 


JUMP. 


will  goDcxlSuinUy,  and  I  daresay  she'll  put  ihem  on.     1755 
>/»/>,  a  waistcoat ;  a  kind  of  loose  or  limber  sta" 


12  Nov.  2/1  Canary  seed  exhibits  a  sudden  upward  jump  of 
several  shillings.  1896  Ibid.  18  June  3/1  Negatived  by  293 
votes  against  1 18,  a  jump  up  of  100  in  the  majority. 

6.  fig.  A  sudden  and  abrupt  transition  from  one 
thing  or  point  to  another,  with  omission  of  inter- 
mediate points ;  an  interval,  gap,  chasm,  involving 
such  sudden  transition,  e.g.  in  argument. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Inttll.  Syst.  I.  iv.  §  36.  587  By  this  means, 
there  will  not  be  so  vast  a  Chasm  and  Hiatus,  .or  so  Great  a 
Leap  and  Jump  in  the  Creation.  1781  CowrER  Conversation 
154  Their  nimble  nonsense  . .  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a 
jump.  _  1871  BLACKIE  four  Phases  i.  62  Every  one  sees  that 
there  is  a  jump  in  the  logic  here. 

1 6.  Jig.  The  decisive  moment  of  plunging  into 
action  of  doubtful  issue;  dangerous  critical  moment, 
critical  point,  crisis.  (L.  discrimen.)  Obs. 

[The  notion  is  evidently  that  of  making  a  jump  or  taking 
a  plunge  into  the  unknown  or  untried.] 


minde.  1607  DrfiuilCs  Arraignm.  in  //art.  Misc.  (Malh.l 
III.  62  Being  come  to  the  very  iumpe  of  giuing  iudgement. 
1622  MABBEtr.  Aleman's  Guzman  cTA If.  i.  212  Seeing,  .that 
he  now  stood  upon  the  iumpe  of  his  Salvation  or  Condemna- 
tion;  a  1641  Bp.  MOUNTAGU  Acts  <J-  Man.  (1642)  215  This 
testimony  of  Clemens  ..  must  needs  put  our  Imputers  upon 
this  jump,  that  if  Sibyls  Oracles  were  counterfaited  by  Chris- 
tians, it  was  done  in  the  Apostles  times. 
t  b.  Venture,  hazard,  risk.  Obs. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  vi.  xxxviii.  243  Presently  . .  they  put 
it  to  the  verie  jumpe  and  finall  triall  what  should  become  of 
those  lawes.  1601  —  Pliny  II.  219  It  [hellebore]  putteth 
the  Patient  to  a  jumpe  or  great  hazzard.  1606  SHAHS.  Ant. 
<r  Cl.  in.  viii.  6  Our  fortune  lyes  Vpon  this  iumpe. 
7.  Phrases.  \  At  the  first  jump,  at  the  very  start 
(of  proceedings).  From  the  jump,  from  the  start  or 
commencement.  On  the  jump,  on  the  move,  colloq. 
.'577  HANMKR  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  158  Procopius,  step- 
ping forth  at  the  first  iumpe  [eiiQits  airb  TTPIUTTJ?  ti&o&ov] 
before  the  tribunal!  scale  of  the  presidents.  1848  AVro  York 
Tribune  u  Nov.  (Bartlett),  A  whole  string  of  Democrats, 
all  of  whom  had  been  going  the  whole  hog  for  Cass  from 
the  jump.  1888  Daily  Inter-ocean  3  Feb.  (Farmer),  He 
can  depend  on  a  big  crowd  and  fair  play  from  the  jump. 
1900  Daily  News  4  May  3/2  Keeping  the  foe  on  the  jump. 
Jump,  sb?  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [perh.  a  corruption 
of  F.  Juppe  JUP,  assimilated  by  popular  etymology 
to  JUMP  v.  and  sb.l] 

1.  A  kind  of  short  coat  worn  by  men  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  :  see  description  in 
quot.  1688. 

1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  \'otes  iv.  xv.  252  Even  the  Bedel  . . 
without  his  blew  Jump,  and  silver  head  tipstaffe  loses  re- 
putation among  the  boyes  and  vagrants.  1665  J.  COSIN 
,W/;/.  Answ.  Prebends  Durham  in  Surlees  Misc.  (1858)  267 
Wearing  long  rapiers,  great  skirted  jumpes  and  short 
daggers.  1688  R.  HOLME  Amtoury  in.  96/2  Iumpe  ..  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  Thighs  is  open  or  buttoned  down  before,  open 
or  slit  up  behind  halfway  :  the  Sleeves  reach  to  the  Wrist. 
1703  Country  Farmers  Caiech.  (N.',  By'r  lady,  nothing  but 
a  drugget  jump  and  a  caster,  a  russet  gown  for  my  wife 
Susan,  c  1746  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  View  Lancash.  Dial. 
Wks.  (1862)  41,  I  donn'd  meh  Sunday  Jump  o  lop  o  meh 
Singlet.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Jump,  a  child's  leathern  frock. 
[iWj  South  Chfsli.  Gloss.,  Jumps,  clolhes.  Chiefly  in  the 
phrase  '  Sunday  jumps  '  —  Sunday  best.] 

fb.  spec.  Applied  in  17th  c.  to  the  short  coat 
worn  by  Presbyterian  ministers.  Obs. 

1653  Pol.  5<r//<i'/.v  118601  I.  114  Here's  the  trunk-hose  of 
the  Rump. .  And  a  Presbyterian  jump,  With  an  Independent 
smock.  1656  Artificial  Hantisoni.  nq  What  enemies  were 
some  Ministers  ,.  to  long  cassocks,  since  the  Scotch  jump 
is  looked  upon  as  the  more  military  fashion,  and  a  badge  of 
a  Northern  and  cold  reformalion?  1680  HICKERINCILL 
Meroz  12  The  Jcsuils,  and  Ihe  Fanalicks,  especially  Ihe 
rigid  Presbylerian. .  .One  wears  a  Fryars  weed,  the  other 
a  short  synodical  Jump. 

2.  A  kind  of  under  (or  undress)  bodice  worn  by 
women,  esp.  during  the  iSth  century,  and  in  rural 
use  in  the  igth;  usually  fitted  to  the  bust,  and 
often  used  instead  of  stays.  From  c  1740  usually 
as  plural  jumps  (a  pair  of  jumps'). 

1666  Ne-Ji  Eng.  Hist,  t,  Gen.  Register  (1864)  XVIII.  329, 
I  give  to  my  sonn  Williams  wife,  ye  jump  which  was  my 
sister  Sarah  Caps.  1706  T.  BAKER  Tunbr.  Walks  v.  i,  I'll 
be  sure  to  send  for  you  when  I  have  occasion  for  a  new 
jump.  1740  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Li/e  11.  113  Her  jumps 


1825-80  JAMIISON,  7«m/»,  a  kind  of  easy 

ni  by  nurses. 
3.  attrib.,  as  jump-coat  =.  sense  I,  I  b. 
1860  Hi., UNI  Ko,coM  i.  (1680)  61  A  leather-doublel  ..a 


cloth  jump  coat  Ihreadbare,  the  threads  being  while. 

Jump,  sti.-i    Also  9  St.  jimp.     (Sic  quots.) 

•!7°?         '*  '"  ritil-  '''<*"*•  XXVII.  146  After  this  I  pro- 
vided  some  lumps,  or  Leather,  such  a  use  for 

Ihe  Heels  of  Shoes.  1825  80  JAMIIM.N,  J,»p,  ihin  slips  of 
leather,  pul  between  Ihe  outer  and  inner  wles  of  a  shoe,  to 
gut  ihc  appearance  of  thickness. 

t  Jump,  a.,  adv.     [Connected  with  JtiiP  v.  5.] 
A.   adj.     Coinciding,  exactly  agreeing;    even; 
exact,  precise. 

1581  MULCASTER  I'ositiani  MX.  (1887)  no  When.,  some 
parte  thetof  wanteth  his  due  foime,  his  iumpe  quimitie. 
nis  iust  number,  his  naturall  seal.  1584  LYLY  Lampaspe  i' 
iii.  Cris.  'Ihou  thinkest  it  a  grace  to  be  opposite  against 
Alexander.  Diog.  And  thou  lo  be  jump  with  Alexander. 
«  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  III.  Wks.  1724  II.  714  Jump  concord 
between  our  wit  and  will.  1622  FLETCHKK  I'tcfhettss  i.  iii, 
They  are  as  jump  and  squar'd  out  to  his  nature,  a  1637 
B.  JONSON  Inderivoods,  Execr.  Vulcan,  An 
Telestichs,  on  jump  Names.  1828  Crate*  Dial.,  Jump 
short,  compact. 

t  B.  adv.  With  exact  coincidence  or  agreement ; 
exactly,  precisely.  Obs. 

1539  TAVIRNER  Erasm.  Prav.  (1545)  36  Sure  I  am,  that 
men  of  oure  tyme  kepe  this  savenge  to  icmpe.  1570  B. 
GOOCE  Pop.  Kingd.  n.  20  b,  In  this  they  all  do  iumpe 
agree.  1574  STUDLEY  tr.  Bale's  Pageant  Pop,i  in.  43  Ye 
shall  finde  it  also  make  iump  six  hundred  sixty  sixe.  1579 
TWYNE  Pkisicke  agst.  Fort.  i.  xxiv.  33  a,  Thou  art  iumpe  ,.  f 
mine  opinion.  1589  R.  HARVEY  PL  /'ere.  11500)  21  Mcrte 
halfe  way,  and  I  standing  iump  in  the  middle  will  crie  aime  to 
you  both.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  ii.  386  But  since  so  iumpe 
vpon  this  Hoodie  question,  You  from  the  Polake  warres,  and 
you  from  England  Are  heere  arriucd.  1615  W.  LAWSON 
Orch.  ff  Card.  in.  x.  (1668)  29  Make  your  graft  agree  jump 
with  thccyon.  a  1656  USSHEII  ,-f>;n.  in.  (1658)  13  The  time  of 
this  Belus  . .  falls  in  jump  with  the  age  of  this  Amenopbis. 
Hence  t  Ju  mply  adv., coincidently,  accoidantly ; 
exactly,  precisely,  t  Jn  mpnegs,  evenness,  fitness. 
a  1586  SIDNEY  A  rcadia  v.  (1622)  450  My  meeting  so  iumply 
with  them,  makes  mee  abashed.  1604  PRICKET  Honors 
Fame  (1881)  12  Then  in  that  time  an  vndermining  wit,  Did 
closly  frame  all  actions  iumply  fit.  t  1640  J.  SMYTH  Li-.et 
Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  64  Age,  tune,  place,  . .  and  other  circum- 
stances so  iumply  occurre.  i6nCoTCR.,  Justesse,  iustnesse, 
iumpnesse,  euennesse. 

Jump  (djcmp),  v.  [A  word  of  mod.  Eng., 
known  only  from  <-ijoo;  app.  of  onomatopoeic 
origin  :  cf.  bump,  etc. 

Words  app.  parallel  are  MHG.  and  dial.  Ger.  guwpen  to 
jump,  hop,  Da.  gumpe,  Sw.  dial,  gumpa,  Sw.  guppa  lo  move 
up  and  down,  Icel.  goppa  lo  skip ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
how  the  ifith  c.  Eng.  jump  could  be  historically  or  phonetic- 
ally related  to  these.] 

I.  Intransitive  senses. 

1.  To  make  a  spring  from  the  ground  or  other 
base  by  flexion  and  sudden  muscular  extension  of 
the  legs  (or,  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  as  fish, 
of  the  tail,  or  other  part) ;  to  throw  oneself  upward, 
forward,  backward,  or  downward,  from  the  ground 
or  point  of  support  ;  to  leap,  spring,  bound ;  spec. 
to  leap  with  the  feet  together,  as  opposed  to  hopping 
on  one  leg. 

1530  PALSGR.  596/1, 1  jumpe,  as  one  dothe  that  holdelh 
bothe  bis  fele  togyther,  and  leape  upon  a  thyng.  1611 
SHAKS.  ll'int.  T.  IV.  iv.  347  Not  the  worst  of  the  three, 
but  iumpes  twelue  foote  and  a  halfe  by  lh'  squire.  1676 
Mounts  Iliad  i.  504  And  Thetis  from  it  jumpt'd  into 
the  Brine.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  118  p  2  He  jumped 
across  Ihe  Fountain.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  (1850)  359 
Friday  .  •  laughed,  halloed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung. 
1797  MRS.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (i8u)  III.  35  Jumping 
down  half  a  dozen  steps  al  once.  1863  CEO.  ELIOT  Romola 
Ixviii,  She  jumped  on  to  the  beach  and  walked  many  paces. 
1867  FRANCIS  Antltng\.  (1880)  52  He  should.. mark  where 
he  sees  a  barbel  jump.  1875  BUCKLAND  Lag-Book  88, 
I  have  never  seen  a  salmon  jump  at  sea. 

b.  To  move  suddenly  with  a  leap,  bound,  or  the 
like  movement  ;  to  '  spring',  'dart  ,  '  shoot '. 

1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  15,  I  jumpt  out  of 
bed.  18..  L,  HL-NT  Rondeau,  Jenny  kissed  me  when  we 
met,  Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in.  1856  KANE  Arct. 
Ejpl.  II.  viii.  89,  I  jumped  at  once  to  the  gun-stand.  1882 
B.  D.  W.  RAMSAY  K,co!l.  Mil.  Scr*.\  I.  v.  90  He  jumped  up 
with  apparent  indignation.  1884  PAYN  Lit.  Recoil.  181  To 
ambush  in  the  wooded  pass,  .and  jump  out  upon  me  where 
il  was  darkest. 

o.  To  move  with  a  sudden  involuntary  jerk  as 
the  result  of  excitement  or  of  a  nervous  shock  ;  to 
start.  To  jump  for  joy,  said  lit.  of  children,  etc., 
also^^.  to  be  joyfully  excited. 

1715  DE  FOE  Fain.  Instruct.  \.  i.  (1841)  I.  8  111  thank  him 
for  it,  for  my  heart  jumps  within  me.  1775  MAD.  D'ABBLAY 
Early  Diary  (1889)  II.  69,  I  could  almost  have  jumped  for 
joy  when  he  was  gone,  to  think  the  affair  was  thus  finally 
over.  1861  THALKKRAY  Four  Georges  iii.  (1880)  137  So  she 
jumped  for  joy  ;  and  went  upstairs  and  packed  all  her  little 
trunks.  1865  HRKENS  Mul.  Fr.  \.  vi,  You  made  me  jump, 
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JUMP. 

Charley.     1900  Speaker  19  May  190/1  A  harsh  penetrating 
voice  that  made  me  jump. 

2.  transf.  Of  inanimate  things  :    To  be  moved 
or  thrown  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  like  the  jump  of 
a  man  or  beast.      With  quot.  1511  cf.  bump. 

1511  G;  VLFOHUE  Pitgr.  60  The  sayde  ancre  helde  vs  frome 
._•  and  betynge  vpon  the  snylc  iok.  1568  (see 
"UMPINC  -'/>'.  sb  ]  1611  COTGR.,  Cahatcr,  to  iumpe,  iog,  or 
in  vntiuen  way.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ty 
Selv.  128  Such  as  jump  in.  die  wise  or  cubLally.  1833  J. 
HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  II.  134  It  should. .be  set. .accu- 
rately, so  as  not  to  jump  or  sway  in  any  part  when  made  to 
revolve.  1860  TYNDALL  Ghu~.  i.  viii.  58,  I.. could  see  the 
stream  ..  flashing  as  it  jumped  over  the  ledges.  1894  HALL 
CAINE  Manxman  v.  iii.  287  The  sea  was  beginning  to  jump 

3.  fig.  To  pass  abruptly  from  one  thing  or  state 
tu  another,  with  omission  of  intermediate  stages; 
to  spring  up  or  rise  suddenly  in  amount,  price,  etc. 

*579  TOMSON  Calvin  s  Sfrm.,  2  Tim.  856  'i  If  we  giie  about 
to  bring  them  to  some  instruction,  they  iumpe  from  the 
cocke  to  the  asse  \ils  sauteront  du  co</  d  I'asne].  1727 
DE  FOE  Sjfst.  Magic  \.  i.  (1840)  36  To  jump  at  once  from 
the  beginning  of  things  to  the  present  times.  \j^Anson's 
Voy.  in.  vi.  347  Our  soundings  gradually  decreased  -.  to 
twenty-five  fathom  ;  but  soon  after  . .  they  jumped  back 
again  to  thirty  fathom.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep- Farming  189 
Another  upward  bound  was  experienced,  when  wool  jumped 
up  suddenly  to  4&r.  per  tod. 

b.  To  come  to  (\into}>  or  arrive  at  (a  con- 
clusion, etc.)  precipitately  and  without  examination 
of  the  premisses. 

a  1704  LOCKE  in  Sped.  (1714)  No.  626  P6  We  see  a  little, 
presume  a  great  deal;  and  so  jump  to  the  Conclusion.  1809 
MALKIN  £7/7  Bias  v.  i.  F  62  [  He]  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  not  a  more  an<:ient  house  in  Spain,  f  1865 
J.  WVLDE  in  Ore.  Sc.  I.  302  2  The  rigid  system  of  philosophy 
cannot  allow  us  to  jump  at  conclusions.  1884  RIDUR  HAG- 
GARD Dazun  xlvi,  So  ill-natured — or  rather,  so  given  to  jump- 
ing to  conclusions  -is  society.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  II. 
1044  The  diagnosis . .  must  not  be  jumped  at  without  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  entire  circumstances  of  thv:  case, 

4.  With  prepositions  in  special  uses. 

a.  To  jump  at  (rarely  for} :  To  spring  as  a  beast 
at  its  prey;  fig.  to  accept  or  take  advantage  of 
eagerly,  colloq. 

1769  GRAY  Jrnl.t  Let.  to  Wharton  3  Oct.,  Butter  that 
Siserah  would  have  jumped  at,  though  not  in  a  lordly  dish. 
1844  ALB.  SMITH  Mr.  Ledbury  vii.  (1886)  21  The  guests  . . 
all  jumped  at  the  invitation.  1873  BLACK  Pr.  Thule  xxvi. 
443  Lavender  jumped  at  that  notion  directly.  2894  R. 
BRIDGES  Feast  of  Bacchus  in.  988  She  jumped  at  the  bargain. 

b.  To  jump  upon  :    To  spring  or  pounce  upon 
as  a  beast  upon  its  victim,  or  a  victor  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  a  foe;  hence  (colloq. },  to  *  come 
down  *  crushingly  with  word  or  act  upon  one  who 
exposes  himself  to  severe  handling  or  insult. 


jumping  on  his  antagonist  whom  he  has  caught  in  the  act 
of  a  false  move. 

5.  To  act  or  come  exactly  together  \  to  agree 
completely,  to  coincide,  tally.  Const,  with. 

1567  [implied  in  JUMPINI;LY].  15730.  HARVEY  Letttr-bk. 
(Camden)  27  Al  this  iumpid  wel  together.  1588  J.  UDALL  De- 
monstr.DiscipJYQ  Rdr.  (Arb.)  loThe  iudgments.  .so  Jumping 
with  mine.  1590  R.  SIDNEY  Afadrigal  in  Greene  Never  too 
late^  How  love  and  folly  jump  in  every  part.  1592  R.  D. 
Hypnerotomachia  70  b,  The  corners  of  which  triangle  did 
iumpe  with  the  sides,  and  lymbus  of  the  subjacent  plynth. 
1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  39  Wisedome  and  vertue 
jumpe  in  one  with  beauty,  a  1658  CLEVELAND  /\>,'tns, 
BritannicuJ  s  Leaj>  18  Good  Wits  may  jump.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  iii.  1240  For  all  Men  live  and  judge  amiss  Whose 
Talents  jump  not  just  with  his.  1703  S.  SEWALL  Diary 
21  Feb.  (1879)  II.  53  Our  Thoughts  being  thus  confer  'd,  and 
found  to  jump,  makes  it  to  me  remarkable.  1768  GOLDSM. 


ti'ti.  Man  v,  Resolutions  are  well  kept  when  they  jump 
with  inclinations.  1853  W.  IRVING  in  Life  fy  Lett.  (1864)  IV. 
125  Our  humors  jump  together  completely.  1891  Guardian 
5  Aug.  1273/2  One  passage  in  Mr.  Morley's  speech  jumps 
with  a  letter  we  print  to-day. 

b.    To  jump  awry,  to  disagree, 

1762  STERNE  Tr,  Shandy  V.  xxviii,  The  trine  and  sextile 
aspects  have  jumped  awry. 
II.  Transitive  senses. 

6.  To  pass  clear  over  by  a  leap  ;  to  leap  or  spring 
over  ;  to  clear.  In  the  game  of  draughts,  To  jump 
over  in  moving,  to  take  (an  opposing  man).  U.S. 

c  1600  SHAKS.  Sonn.  xliv,  For  nimble  thought  can  iumpe 
both  sea  and  land.  1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxii.  (1856) 
176  Alternately  jumping  these  crevices  and  clambering  up 
the  hummocks  between  them.  1860  TYNU  ALL  (7/<w.  i.  ix.  64 
Jumping  the  adjacent  fissures,  fig.  1899  Boston  (U.  S.) 
Transc  r.  24  Feb.  6/1  The  appointee  has  received  a  promo- 
tion. .by  influence,  and  in  doing  it  has  jumped  many  of  his 
fellow-officers  quite  as  good  or  better  than  he. 

b.  To  get  on  or  off  (a  ship,  train,  etc.)  by  jump- 
ing.   U.S. 

1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  Amer.  v.  81,  1  managed  to  jump  a 
freight  [train]  the  same  night  and  got  right  up  to  Tppeka. 
1899  Wutm.  Gaz.  23  Nov.  2  'i  He  was  too  old  a  sailor  to 
^ivr  them  a  chance  of  'jumping'  her. 

c.  Of  things  :  To  spring  off,  to  leave  (the  rails). 
1883  Leisure  Ho.  282/1  The  cars  had  'jumped  the  track'. 

1898  ll't-stm.  C,az.  20  Jan.  7/2  The  near  van  jumped  the 
metals  and  fouled  the  line  just  as  the  north-bound  passenger 
train  was  approaching. 

t  7.  To  effect  or  do  as  with  a  jump.   Obs. 

1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  195  LoUe.SOngs  for  Maids  .  . 
lump-her,  and  thump-her.  1616  B.  JONSON  Dtvil  an  Ass 
iv.  i,  Why,  there  wa.s  S'  lohn  .\Ionie-man  could  iuniji 
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A  Businesse  quickely.  1633  W.  R.  Match  Midnight  in. 
in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIII.  63  My  father..  swears,  if  I  pleased 
him  well,  it  should  serve  to  jump  out  my  portion.  1684 
N.  S.  Crit,  Enq.  Edit.  Bible  xxv.  230  The  latter  .  .  jump't 
up  new  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

8.  To  cause  to  jump  ;  to  give  a  jumping  motion 
to  ;    to   drive  forward  with  a  bound  ;    to  startle. 


c  1815  JANE  AUSTEN  Persuas.  (1833)  I.  xii.  310  She  .  .  ran 
up  the  steps  to  be  jumped  down  again.  1849  $**/•  K-  Agric. 
$01'.  X.  i.  177  The  gleans  must  then  be  jumped  on  the 
ground  to  level  the  roots.  1875  BI.AKF.-HUMFREY  Eton 
Boating  Rk.  45  With  a  dashing  stroke  the  Westminsters 
jumped  their  boat  up  to  their  opponents.  1883  GRESLEY 
Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Jump  .  .  2.  To  raise  boring-rods  in  a 
bore-hole,  and  allow  them  to  fall  of  their  own  weight.  1883 
American  VI.  40  Constructed  with  a  view  to  'jumping  her 
over  the  bars  at  low  water.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Re* 
former  (1801)  222  He  nearly  jumped  his  horse  on  to  that 
last  bullock^  back.  1893  F.  ADAMS  Nfw  Egypt  151  It  is 
some  time  since  I  have  felt  so  uncomfortable  a*  I  felt  then, 
with  ..  this  question  jumped  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. 1898  It'estni.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  2/3  People,  .whose  nerves 
have  been  jumped  by  scorchers. 

b.  To  cook  in  a  frying-pan,  shaking  (them)  up 
from  time  to  time.     Cf.  JUMPED///,  a. 

1877  OUIDA  Puck  xxiii.  265  The  cook  sent  me  word  that 
he's  invented  a  new  style  of  jumping  mushrooms  in  wine. 
C.  Sporting.  To  cause  (game)  to  start  ;  to  'spring*. 


1885  T.  ROOSEVELT  Hunting  Trips  59  We  had  half  an 
hour's  good  sport  in  'jumping'  these  little  ducks.  1894 
Harper's  Mag.  Feb.  352  A  bunch  of  antelopes  which  we 
had  'jumped  '  the  day  before. 

9.  To  pounce  upon,  come  down  npon  with  vio- 
lence or  unawares  ;  to  rob,  to  cheat ;  to  seize  upon 
by  sudden  unexpected   action ;  to  '  steal  a  march ' 
upon. 

1789  GEO.  PARKER  Life's  Painter  \(x>  (Farmer)  They.,  pick 
him  up  and  take  him  to  the  above  alehouse  to  jump  him,  or  do 
him  upon  the  broads,  which  means  cards.  1870  B.  HARTE 
Retiring  Camp  134  (Farmer)  The  old  proprietor,  .was  green, 
and  let  the  boys  about  here  jump  him.  1879  A.  FORBES  in 
Daily  News  28  June  5/6  Some  fellows,  .prowl  around  habi- 
tually with  a  single  eye  to '  jumping  '  anything  conveniently 
portable.  i88z.5Y.  James's  Gaz,  n  Feb.,  The  violent  manner 
in  which  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  was  'jumped  *.  1889 
C.  KING  Queen  of  Bedlam  106  The  Cheyenne  stage,  they 
said,  was  'jumped  ',  the  driver  killed,  and  the  ..  passengers 
burned  alive.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  17  May  1/2  To  try  to 
jump  the  Transvaal  after  the  experience  of  three  years  ago 
.  .would  indeed  be  worse  than  folly. 

b.  To  jump  a  claim ^  etc.  :  To  take  summary 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land  called  a  '  claim  *,  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  occupant  has  abandoned 
it,  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  legal  require- 
ments. Chiefly  U.S.  and  Colonial.  Also  transf, 

1854  in  Melbourne  Argus  21  Mar.,  Claims  are  being 
jumped  daily.  1855  Ibid.  6  Jan.,  The  meeting  [of  diggers] 
unanimously  resolved  to  'jump'  all  deserted  holes.  1879 
Daily  News  22  Mar.  6/2  There  was  a  word  coined  and 
current  at  the  mines  of  California  ..  which  exactly  suits  the 
transaction—*  tumping  '.  . .  We  '  jumped  '  the  Diamond 
Fields,  we  'jumped'  the  Transvaal,  and  we  intend  to 'jump' 
Zululand  if  we  can.  1890  BOLDREWOOD  Miner  s  Right  iv. 
37  If  such  work  were  not  commenced  within  three  days, 
any  other  miners  might  summarily  take  possession  of  or 
'jump*  the  claim.  1893  Wesim.  Gaz.  7  July  3/1. 

10.  To  skip  over,  skip,  pass  by,  evade. 

To  jump  one's  bail,  ones  bill}  to  abscond,  leaving  one's 
sureties  liable  or  one's  bill  unpaid.  U.  S.  slang. 

1749  FIELUING  Tom  Jones  xii.  iii,  We  have  ourselves  been 
very  often,  .given  to  jumping,  as  we  have  run  through  the 
pages  of  voluminous  historians.  1844  EMERSON  Lect.  New 
f.ng.  Reformers.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  262  So  they  jumped  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  read  law,  medicine,  or  sermons,  with- 
out it.  1888  Chicago  Herald  (Farmer  Americanisms),  He 
arose  at  early  dawn  and  jumped  his  bill. 

1 11.  To  hazard.   Obs. 

1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  \.  vii.  7  But  heere,  vpon  this  Banke 
and  Schoole  of  time,  Wee'ld  iumpe  the  life  to  come.  1611 
—  Cymb.  v.  iv.  188  You  must . .  lump  the  after-enquiry  on 
your  owne  perill. 

1 12.  To  agree  upon  or  make  up  hastily  (a  mar- 
riage, a  match).   Obs. 

1589  GREENE  Menapkon  (Arb.)  92  Doron  smudgde  him- 
selfe  vp,  and  iuinpde  a  marriage  with  his  old  friend  Car- 
mela.  1590  —  Never  too  late  (1600)  103  She  counts  the  man 
worthy  to  iumpe  a  match  with  her.  1615  SWETNAM  Ar- 
raignm.  Worn.  (1880)  p.  xxvi,  I  aduise  thee  . .  to  haue  a 
special!  regard  to  her  qualities  and  conditions  before  thou 
shake  hands  or  iumpe  a  match  with  her. 

13.  a.  Iron-forging.  To  flatten,'  upset',  or  shorten 
and  thicken  the  end  of  a  rail  or  bar  by  endwise 
blows.     Also  transf. 

1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  249  The  ends  of  the  rails 
will  not  be  jumped  up  or  flattened  by  the  wheels  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  which  is  now  the  case.  1858  GKEENER 
Gunnery  434  Fine  powder  will  not  do  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  jump  up  the  end  of  the  harpoon,  or  bend  it. 
1874  THEARLE  Naval  A rchit.  pg  Sometimes  the  butts,  .are 
fitted  by  chipping  and  'jumping'  them;  that  is,  by  ham- 
mering the  butt  of  the  plate  until  it  fits  against  the  butt  of 
the  next  plate.  188*  CRANE  Smithy  <$•  Forge  43  The  ex- 
treme end  is  made  white  hot,  and  instantly  thrust  down  or 
'jumped  '  several  times  upon  the  anvil. 

b.  To  join  by  welding  the  flattened  ends  (cf. 
jump-weld  in  Ji'MP-).  c.  To  join  (rails,  etc.)  end 
on  end  (cf.  jump-joint  ibid.). 

1864  WEBSTER,  Jump.  . .  3.  (Smith  Work}  To  join  by  a 
butt-weld.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.v.,  When  a  joiner,  in 
putting  up  rails,  nails  them  to  the  stumps  exactly  end  to 
end.  .he  calls  it  'jumping'  the  rails. 

14.  Quarrying.  To  drill  by  means  of  a  jumper. 


JUMPER. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northumb.  %  Durh 
32  Jump.—  To  drill  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  blasting;,  .the 
drill  is  made  of  a  greater  length,  and  the  opposite  end  from 
the  chisel  end  swelled  out  to  make  it  heavy,  and  the  drill 
driven  by  hand.  1865  J.  T.  F.  TURNER  Slate  Quarries  13 
A  hole  is  jumped  in  the  block  [of  slate],  near  the  edge. 

Jump-,  the  verb-stem  used  in  Comb, :  jump- 
cord,  a  cord  to  be  jumped  over ;  jump-coupling, 
a  coupling  of  which  the  box  consists  of  a  collar  of 
metal  bored  to  fit  the  two  connected  ends  of  the 
shafU»Mw»Wf-CM*//w^;  jump-joint,  (a)  a  joint 
in  which  the  parts  are  welded  end  to  end  together, 
a  butt-joint  (see  BUTT  sb.t  2);  (b)  a  flush-joint  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  plates  or  planking  are  laid 
close  together  and  make  a  smooth  surface ;  hence 
jump-jointed  a. ;  jump-ring,  a  wire  ring  made  by 
bringing  the  two  ends  together  without  welding ; 
jump-rocks,  a  catostomoid  fish,  AJoxostoma  cer- 
vimtm,  of  southern  U.S. ;  jump-seat,  a  movable 
carriage-seat;  also  adj.  and  sb.  (ellipt.)  (a  carriage) 
provided  with  such  a  seat  which  can  be  brought 
into  use  when  required  ;  jump- stroke  (Croquet) : 
see  quot. ;  jump-weld,  a  weld  effected  by  ham- 
mering together  the  heated  ends  of  two  pieces  of 
metal ;  a  butt-weld  ;  hence  jump-weld  v. 

1874  THEARLE  Naval  Arckit.  95  Among  these  early  sys- 
tems [of  combining  the  bottom  plates]  wa;»  that  of  flush  or 
*jump  joints  and  Dutts  connected  by  edge  strips  and  butt 
straps  on  the  inside  surface.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Woni-bk., 
*  Jump-jointed,  when  the  plates  of  an  iron  vessel  are  flush, 
as  in  those  that  are  carvel  built.  1864  WEBSTER,  *  Jump- 
scat  ^  a  carriage  constructed  with  a  movable  seat ; . .  a  movable 
carriage-seat.  lbid.t  Jump-seat^a.^  having  a  movable  seat ; 
as,  a  jump-seat  rock-away.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.> 
Jump-seat^  . .  a  kind  of  open  buggy  which  has  a  shifting 
seat  or  seats. . .  It  may  be  arranged  as  a  double  or  single  seat 
vehicle.  1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  41  The  leapfrog 
or  "jump  stroke  has  lately  been  used  . .  with  great  success, 
for  getting  through  narrow  hoops  at  a  very  oblique  angle. . . 
The  effect  of  this  stroke  is  to  make  the  ball  jump  up  when 
it  strikes  the  further  wire  of  the  hoop.  1864  WEBSTER  s.v. 
Weltl^  Butt-weld,  or  *jump-weld. 

Jumpable  (dgtrmpab'l),  a.  [f.  JUMP  v.  + 
-ABLE.J  Capable  of  being  jumped :  a.  of  being 
leapt  over;  b.  of  being  taken  summary  possession 
of,  as  a  claim. 

1829  Sporting  blag.  XXIV.  51  One  of  the  widest  brooks 
. .  and  not  jumpable  in  all  parts,  1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHIRST 
Cream  Leicestersh.  170  Every  fence  has  a  jumpable  place 
in  it.  1884  BOLDREWOOD  Melbourne  Mem.  xvi.  114  The 
Heifer  Station  was.,  'an  abandoned  claim*  and  possibly 
'jumpable'.  1885  Milnor  (Dakota)  Teller  12  June  5/3 
There  is  considerable  land  in  this  neighborhood  that  is 
jumpable. 

Jump-about.  Local  name  for  Goutweed, 
s-Egopodium  Podagraria  (also  Jack-jump '-about}, 

1656  W.  COLES  Art  ofSimpling'xvi,  40  Ashweed,  which 
some  call  Jump  about.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant -n.t 
Jump-about.  JEgopodium  Podagraria,.. Warw.)  Oxf. 

Jumped  (dgwrapt),///.  a.  [f.  JOMPV.  -I-  -KDlJ 
Made  to  jump ;  cooked  (as  potatoes,  etc.)  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan in  which  they  are  shaken  from  time  to  time 
(  =  F.  sautt). 

1871  Standard  24  Jan.,  I  dined  this  evening  on  jumped 
liver.  1895  G.  F.  BROWNE  Off  the  Mill  131  We  regaled 
ourselves  on  larded  beef,  jumped  potatoes,  rum  and  cherries. 

Jumper  (d^zrmpw),  j^.1  [f.  JUMP  v.  +  -EB1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  jumps. 

1.  A  man  or  animal  that  jumps  or  leaps. 

1611  COTGR.,  Sautter,  a  leaper,  mmper,  skipper.  1812 
Snorting  Mag.  XXXIX.  15  Almost  as  great  a  jumper  as 
himself.  1886  COVENTRY  &  WATSON  Steeple-chasing  iv, 
However  much  a  horse  may  answer  to  the  description  of 
a  natural  jumper,  he  has  to  learn  to  be  clever.  1900  Westm. 
Gaz.  4  May  8,/2  The  ..  duties  of  the  '"bus-jumper* — the 
ghostlike  functionary  who  appears  on  the  top  of  a  'bus  and 
demands  a  sight  of  your  ticket. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  members  of  a  body  of 
Methodists  which  arose  in  Wales  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  used  to  jump  and 
dance  as  a  part  of  religious  worship  ;  applied  also 
to  more  recent  sects  following  similar  practices. 

1774  in  Sidney  Rowl.  Hill  (1834)  101  Nothing,  .mude  him 
so  angry  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  jumpers,  whom  he  called 
the  caricaturists  of  religion.  i8oa  Public  Characters  552 
The  Jumpers  in  Wales  have  started  up  as  a  sect  within  the 
last  half  century.  1852  M.  W.  SAVAGE  R.  Medlicott  HI. 
xii.  (D.),  Jenny  [was]  a  Welshwoman  ;  her  rude  forefathers 
were  goat-herds  on  week-days,  and  Jumpers  on  Sundays. 
1876  C.  M.  DA  VIES  Unorth.  Lond.^  The  Walworth  Jumpers. 

3.  An  animal,  esp.  an  insect  (as  a  flea)  or  insect- 
larva,  characterized  by  jumping  :  cf.  HOPPER  ]  2. 

1785  Gentl^  Mag.  LV.  I.  265  A  very  remarkable  little 
animal.  . .  It  is  the  Mus  Jaculus  or  Santeitr ;  and  in  < 
lish  may  be  called  the  Juniper.  1789  G.  WHITE  Sclborne 
xxxiv.  90  These  eggs  produce  maggots  called  jumpers. 
1834  M'MURTRIE  Cuviers  A  Htm.  Kingd.  391  The  Jumpers 
or  the  Anisopoda. 

4.  One  who  jumps  a  claim.     See  JUMP  v.  9  b. 
1855  F.  S.  MARKYAT  Mountains  <$•  Molehills  240  My  claim 

being  carefully  measured  ..  and  found  to  be  correct,  the 
'jumper '  would  be  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
territory.  1890  GUNTER  Miss  Nobody  vii.  86  Bob,  the  hero 
who  saved  the  Baby  Mine  from  the  jumpers  for  us. 

5.  One  who  causes  to  jump;  in  quot.,  a  flogger. 
1849  ORDERSON  Creol.  ix.  96  This  . .  brute  . .  ordered  the 

unhappy  Rachael  into  the  hands  of  the  '  Jumper  '. 

6.  Applied  to  various  tools  or  contrivances  having 


JUMPER. 

a  jumping  motion,     a.  Quarrying.  A  heavy  drill 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  han 
used  in  making  blasting-holes  in  rock,  etc.     Also 
attrib.     b.  A  spring  or  click  controlling  tin- 
wheel  of  a  repeating  clock,     c.   A  form  of  plough- 
share for  rough  soil,  or  for  soil  filled  with  roots 
(U.S.}.     d.   Telegraphy.  A  wire  used  to  cut  out 
an  instrument   or  part  of  a   circuit,   or   to  close 
temporarily  a  gap  in  a  circuit. 

a.  1769  SMEATON  m  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  586 
Kye-boits  fixed  in  holes  bored  (in  stones]  with  a  jui 
i8»8  Craven  Dial.,  Jumper,  a  miner's  augur,  used  in  mak- 
ing holes  for  the  reception  of  gun-powder,  for  blasting  or 
blowing  up  rocks.     1839-47  J-  S.  MACAU  LAY  Field  / 
(1851)  213  I'he  miner  holds  the  jumper  in  both  hands,  • 

it,  and  lets  it  fall  in  the  hole,  turning  it  continually.  //•/,/., 
When  the  stone  is  of  a  very  hard  description,  it  is  usual  u> 
pour  water  occasionally  into  the  jumper-hole. 

b.  1850   E.    H.    DENLSON  Clock  %   Watch   Making  §  92. 
125  The  thing  called  the  jumper  . .  will  ..  drive  the  ray  still 
farther  forward  . .  The  jumper  also  acts  as  a  click  t» 

the  star  wheel  steady.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Cfaittu. 
251  The  pin  in  moving  the  star  wheel  presses  back  the  click 
or  'jumper'. 

7.  U.S.  A  rough  kind  of  sledge  :  see  quot.  1893. 

1813  J.  F.  COOPER  Pioneers  xxix.  (1869)  126/1  They  fre- 
quently make  these  jumpers  to  convey  their  game  home. 
1893  £•  G.  LELAND  Mem.  II.  Si  A  jumper,  . .  the  roughest 
form  of  a  sledge,  consisting  of  two  saplings  with  the  ends 
turned  up,  fastened  by  cross-pieces.  1898  R.  A.  GUILD  in 
..V< -M  Eng.  Mag.  June  455/1  My  pulse  quickens  as  I  recall 
the  glorious  times  with  our  '  juniper  ',  and  the  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  posts  and  barberry  bushes,  in  our  swift  descent 
upon  the  ice. 

8.  Naut.  a.  A  preventer-rope  made  fast  so  as  to 
prevent  a  yard,  mast,  etc.  from  jumping  or  spring- 
ing up  in  rough  weather.     Also  attrw.     b.  Jolly 
jumpers,   sails    above    the    moon-rakers    (Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.  1867). 

1856  KANI-:  .-/rt7.  Expl.  I.  viii.  87  By  a  complication  of 
purchases,  jumpers,  and  shoves,  we  started  the  brig.  1882 
HARES  Seamanship  (ed.  6)  30  Topping  lift  for  spritsail  gaiT 
and  jumper.  /Ha.  51  The  jumper  is  rove  through  a  clump 
block  on  the  cutwater,  and  is  set  up  with  a  purchase  in  the 
head.  1900  li'cattn.  Gaz.  14  Feb.  10/2  These  enable  it  [the 
compass]  to  be  hoisted  aloft  on  to  the  jumper  stay,  and  it  i> 
in  this  way  removed  from  all  influences  of  the  magnetism 
..  caused  by  the  ship's  iron. 

Hence  Jivmper  v.%  trans .,  to  bore  (a  hole)  with 
a  jumper  (sense  6  a).  Ju'mperism,  the  principles 
of  the  Jumpers.  Ju-mpery,  practice  or  action  of 
jumping ;  humorously  applied  to  a  dance. 

1825  Blackiu.  Mag.  XVII.  339  A  hole  ..  is  jumpered  in 
the  rock.  1800  J.  WIIITAKER  Let.  in  Polwhele  Trad.  % 
Recoil.  (1826)  II.  524  On  Methodistical  Jumpers  or  Jumper- 
ism.  1876  C.  M.  DAVIKS  If  north.  Land.  64  Whether 
Tumperism  is  ceasing  to  merit  its  distinctive  appellation, 

cannot  . .  say.  1882  BESANT  All  Sorts  vi.  53  Such  dances 
as  the  bolero,  the  tarantella,  and  other  national  jumperies. 

Ju'mper,  sb.'2-    [prob.  f.  JUMP  j£.2] 

1.  A  kind  of  loose  outer  jacket  or  shirt  reaching 
to  the  hips,  made  of  canvas,  serge,  coarse  linen, 
etc.,  and  worn   by  sailors,  truckmen,  etc.  ;    also 
applied  to  any  upper  garment  of  similar  shape, 
e.g.  a  hooded  fur  jacket  worn  by  Eskimos. 

1853  KANE  Grifuult  Exf>.  vi,  (1856)  45  A  'jumper*  or 
close  jacket,  slipping  on  like  a  shirt,  and  hooded  like  the 
cowl  of  a  Franciscan  monk.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Seatttatt's 
Catech.  80,  i  set  of  jumper  and  trousers  for  dirty  work. 
1860-1  GOSSK  Kotn.  Xat.  Hist.  (1866)  255  A  loose  coarse 
canvas  frock,  which,  in  colonial  phrase,  is  called  a*  jumper'. 
1879  If  HI/".  Reg.  in  Navy  List  (1882)  July  496/2  On  the  blue 
frock  or  jumper  the  badge  is  to  be  of  red  cloth.  1893  SELOUS 
*$".  E.  Africa  87,  I  had  a  warm  jumper  over  my  cotton  shirt. 
b.  Comb.,  K*,  jumper -clad  %.<§. 

1865  F.  H.  NIXON  Peter  Terfume  172  The  jumper-clad 
diggers  so  rowdy  and  free. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1894  Daily  Tel.  13  Apr.  5/5  Witnesses,  .deposed  that  the 
'jumper',  a  sort  of  sack  used  for  purposes  similar  to  that 
of  the  strait  waistcoat,  was  in  constant  use  in  the  workhouse. 

t  Ju'mper,  z'.1  Obs.  In  4-5  iompre,  5-6 
iumpere.  [Origin  obscure.]  trans.  To  introduce 
incongruously  or  discordantly;  to  jumble  together. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troyltts  \\,  988  (1037)  Ne  Iompre  [v.r. 
iumpere]  ek  no  discordaunt  ping  y-fere,  As  bus  to 
termes  of  Phisyk.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lave  Prol.  (Skeat  i 
I.  30  How  should  than  a  frencht  man  borne  soche  termes 
conne  iumpere  in  his  matter,  but  as  the  lay  chatereth 
Knglishe. 

Jumper  v.~,  Jumperism  :  see  JUMPER  sb.i 

Jumping  (dgnnpin),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  JUMIJ  v.  + 

-ING  l.]    The  action  of  JUMP  v.,  in  various  senses. 

1565  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Saltatio,  daunsyng,  iumpyng. 
1568  BIBLE  (Bishops')  Nahitm  iii.  2  The  praunsing  of  horses 
and  the  lumping  of  charrets.  1699  BENTLEV  Phal.  (1836)  I. 
242  There  was  either  a  strange  jumping  of  good  wit-;,  or 
Democrituswns  a  sorry  plagiary.  1889  /  Jrnl. 

25  Apr.  73  An  organized  and  systematic  'jumping'  of  the 
claims  of  the  men   whose  title  rests  on  this  fraud. 
Neuusp.    The  jumping  was  exceptionally  good. 

b.  attrih.,  as  jumping-off  ground,  jumping- 
off  place,  a  place  at  which  one  jumps  off  from  n 
conveyance  or  alights  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  or 
from  which  one  jumps  off  into  the  region  beyond  ; 
jumping-powder,  a  slang  name  for  a  stimulant 
taken  by  a  rider  to  nerve  him  for  jumping  ;  jump- 
ing-sheet,  a  stout  shrct  into  which  persons  may 
jump  from  a  burning  building. 


1897  Daily  tfrws  34  Feb.  3/5  The  strip  of  territory  on  ihc 

•  ii   Mr.  Stead  .  Tumping- 

off  ground  '.      1900  /  |'o  achieve   i 

penitence  of  the  Repu'1  -  ground 

begin  anew.  1853  K  ANE  GVtWK*//  A"*/.  >.  11856170  It  is 
the  'jump 

-II    With   the  Uli'  .          ; 

SON  Haniibk.  Can,iJn  .iiiping-off  place 

of  Nova  Scotia.     1900  Daily  AVw*  16  Feb.  6/2  If  we  may 
borrow  a  figure  from  South  At 
a  'jumping  off  place  '  for  the  1 

India,      1816  XVI].  374  The  fences 

come  very  quick  in  MII  i,lt]c  *jumpiti. 

is  often  found  useful.     1858  'So 

of  Hounds  (18641  <,i,  I  h;iA.-  H"i  yet  had  my^lass  of  jumping 
powder.  1846  MfcJkamtct1  Mag.  XI. IV.  228  The  canvass 
escape  alluded  to  . .  is  the  '"jumping  sheet'  of  the  philan- 
thropic Captain  Man  by. 

Jumping  ,di;i''inpin\  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prcc.  + 
•WO  J  That  jumps,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 
JtanfMg  eat ;  see  CAT  sb. i  ije. 

1567  [implied  in  J^MMNGLV  below].  1611  KIBLK  Nahum 
iii.  -•  The  noise  of  .  the  praunsing  horses,  and  of  the  lump- 
ing charets.  1659  I).  PELL  lnifr.  Sea  416  They  can  very 
well  . .  abide  the  jumping  waves  of  the  Seas.  1844  W.  H. 
MAXWELL  Xfart  1  A, IT.  .s.-.i//.  xiii.  (1855"  nS  There  is  .. 
what  seamen  call  a  jumping  sea.  1899  19:4  Cent.  Oct.  692 
'I'he  worship  of  the  Jumping  Cat,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
man  in  the  street. 

b.  In  names  of  animals  characterized  by  their 
jumping  or  springing  movement:  jumping-beetle. 
an  insect  destructive  to  turnips,  etc. ;  jumping- 
bufr,  an  insect  of  the  family  Halticoridx ;  jump- 
ing-deer,  the  black-tailed  deer  of  N.  America, 
Cariacus  macrotis  (Webster,  1864)  ;  jumping- 
hare,  a  rodent  quadruped  of  S.  Africa,  Pedetes 
coffer  or  Ilelamys  capensis,  resembling  the  jerboa  ; 
.lumping-louse,  a  flea-louse,  a  jumping  plant- 
lonse ;  jumping-mouae,  (a)  the  American  deer- 
monse,  /.a fits  hudsonhis  •  (l>)  —  jumping-rat ; 
jumping-nmllet,  a  catostomoid  fish  of  North 
America,  Moxostotna  ccrvimim  ;  also  a  gray  mul- 
let, Mugil  alhula;  jumping-rat,  a  rodent  of  the 
family  DifoJiJif  ;  juniping-shrew,  the  elephant- 
shrew  of  Africa,  an  insectivorous  quadruped  of  the 
family  Macroscelidid& ;  jumping-spider,  one  of 
the  group  of  spiders  which  leap  upon  their  prey, 
instead  of  spinning  a  web  to  catch  it. 

181^  Black-v.  .^Tag.  II.  235  His  turnips  are  devoured  by 
the  "jumping  beetle.  1839  rcnny  Cycl.  XIX.  513/2  This  is 
the ..  Spring- Has  or  'Jumping  Hare  of  the  Dutch.  Ibid. 
509/2  "Jumping  Mice.  1849  •">*•  AW.  Hist.,  Mammalia 
IV.  41  The  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse.. is  very  common  in 
the  fur  countries  of  North  America.  1766  J.  BARTRAM  Jritl. 

14  J.in.  in  Stark  Ace.   E.   Florida  35  Saw  a  mullet  jump 
three  times  in  a  minute  or  two,  which  they  generally  do 
before   they  rest,    so  are   called    'jumping-mmlets.      1813 
BINGLEV  Anim.  Biog.  (ed.  4)  III.  363  The 'Jumping  Spider 
..does  not,  like  many  others,  take  its  prey  by  means  of  a 
net,  but  is  constrained  to  sei/e  them  only  by  its  own  activity. 

C.  Jiimping-bean,  -seed,  the  seed  of  a  Mexican 
euphorbiaceous  plant,  which  jumps  about  by  reason 
of  the  movements  of  the  larva  of  a  tortricid  moth 
(Carpocafsa  saltitans)  enclosed  within  it  (Cent. 
Diet.);  jumping-betty,  a  popular  name  of  the 
Garden  Balsam,  Impatient  Ba.lsaminat  the  seeds  of 
which  jump  out  of  the  elastic  capsules  when  these 
are  touched  (Parish  Sussex  Gloss.  1875);  jumping- 
jack,  a  child's  toy  made  out  of  the  merry-thought 
of  a  fowl ;  a  toy  figure  of  a  man,  which  is  made  to 
jump  £y  being  pulled  with  strings  ;  also  trans/. : 
see  quots. ;  jumping-Johuny  (see  quot.). 

1883  E.  E.  HALE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  277/1  Barley- 
candy  statuettes,  *jumping-jacks,  and  other.. toys.  1884 
HENLEY  &  STEVENSON  Deaton  Brodie  u.  v.  (1892)  50  He  was 
my  butt,  my  ape,  my  jumping-jack.  1899  li't-stm.  Gaz. 
26  May  3/2  By  sailors  the  crested  penguin  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  'jumping  jack  ',  from  its  habit  of  jumping  from 
the  water.  1865  AVodVr  No.  140.  264/1  The  plate-sawing 
machine  called  a  "Jumping  Johnny. 

Hence  Ju  mpingly  adv.,  in  a  jumping  manner. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Arte  f'aetrye  Aivb,  Do  not  imitate 
So  iumpingly,  so  precyselie  And  step,  for  step  so  strayte. 
1855  Cn.uii/-.  Jrnl.  I'll.  388  This  amphitheatre  slopes 
roughly,  jumpingly  down  to  a  riv  r. 

[Ju-mpish,  error  lor  lumpish  in  Nares.] 

Juniply,  Jumpness:  sec  at  end  .>! JIMP  a. 

Jumpy  (dijo'iiipi),  a.     [f.  Ji'sip  sb.  +  -T.] 

1.  Characterized  by  jumps  or  sudden  mm 
from  one  thing  or  state  to  another. 

1869  naily  AVjci  25  Nov.,  '  O  Paradise  '  was  thus  sung  to 
a  jumpy  measure  in  six-eight  time.  1893  .SV<?/.  Ltatier 

15  July  3  The  stock  markets  were  in   that  condition  be_st 
described  as  '  jumpy1,  though  the  jumps  were  generally  in 
the  downward  direction. 

2.  ('h:iract'-rizecl    by  sudden   involuntary   move- 
imiiN  caused  by  nervous  excitement. 

1879  A.  TORDES  in  Daily  .\<~vs  21  Aug.  5/3  Nothing., 
makes  a  man  so  jumpy  ana  nervous  as  a  good  steady  rain 
of  shell-fire.  1894  DOVLF.  Round  Red  Lamp  1 1  It  made  me 

i  him. 

b.  Producing  nervous  excitement. 
1883  BURTON  tS:  CAMERON  Gold  Coast  I.  iii.  75  The  people 
seem  to  delight  in  standing,  like  wild  goats,  upon  the  dizziest 
\  '  {>eaks.     1896  Westm.  Gaz.  n  Jan.  3/1  The  ad- 
venture which  might  be  called  the  most  'jumpy'. 
Hence  Ju  rupiuess,  the    state    or    condition  of 
liinpy. 


JUNCTION. 

'•97--I  '••<<'  II.  854  There  is,  indeed,  a  genoal 

Jun., 

Juucaceous  >'ot.     [f.  mod. 

1  ..JunfA, t-f  (I.  jutu-us  rush)  +  -iii-s  :  sec  -ACEOI-B.] 

ihr  rush  fan 
iSssi'  l.tx.   life  WEUTO,  JfeKaowM 

to,  or  resembling  ru 
1  Junca-de.  Obs.  rare—',     [app.  a.  oU.  Y.jm- 

••c-water,  ami  Suh;.ir  '  i  i 
joiicaila,  e'tieese-curd,  frcih  cheese.]   r,  |i  ,\( 

14..  IV..  in  Wr -Wul.kn  590/44  /»«a/a,  Juncade,  in* 
a  cmdoa  ytuade  yn  ryshcs. 

Jnncagiueous  ;d.^M)kad^i-n«»s),  a.  hot.    [f. 

mi  d  I     Jun<::gint-x.  f.  Jumjgo  (f.  junrvs  rush), 

Girl's    name    lor   the   genus     Trig,\ 

MM.]  Bdooging  to  the  Natural  Order  ol  /mi 
ragineif  (or  Juncaginaccir),  comprising  certain 
ni-li-like  plants,  by  some  included  in  NaiaJaiur. 

1855  i"  MAVNK  Expos.  Llx.  1887  in  SrJ.Stc.  Ltx.  1899 
in  h'utik's  Stand,  i 

Juncal  (d.TTjkal  ,  a.  Dot.     [l.L.junc-us  rush 

+  -AL.]  Belonging  to  the  genus  funcus,  or  to 
Lindley's  '  alliance'  Jumales,  compusinj;  the  orders 
Juncaccir  and  (according  to  M  ate*. 

tJu'ncaxy.  Obs.  rare.  pad.  msA.\..jun .,'nia, 
{.  juiu-us  rush  :  set  -AKV.  Cl.  NFr.  joiujtiere, 
•ijuiert,  V.janf/ifre.}  L;m<l  mir^iown  with  rushes. 

1613  SIR  H.  FINCH  l.aiv (1636'  24  In  a  Writ  the  prnerall 
shall  be  put  in  demand,  and  in  plaint  before  the  specuUl :  as 
land  before  prcc,  riasture,  wood,  iuncary,  niarish,  &c. 

Juncat,  -cate,  obs.  forms  oi  ji  MOT. 

Junciform  :il,^»'nsi^fum),  a.  [I.  1..  type*w<i- 
cij'ormii,  f./a«««rush:  see -FORM.]  Of  the  form 
of  a  rush  ;  long  and  slender  like  a  rush. 

1855  i'1  MAVNE  k^pes.  Ltx.     1887  in  Syd.  Sac.  Ltx. 

Junck,  obs.  form  of  Ji'Mi. 

Jnnckerite(d50Tjk3r3it,yn-rj-  .  Min.  [Named 
1834,  aftcr  Juncker,  director  of  the  mine  where  it 
was  found  :  sec  -ITE.]  A  synonym  of  SiDKBlTE. 

1865  71  WATTS  Diet.  Chetn.  III.  444  Junkcrite,  Epathk 
iron  ore.  1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  $  725  Junckerite.  .proved 
to  be  only  common  spathic  iron. 

Juncket,  obs.  form  of  JUNKET. 
Jnnco  d3»Tjk«).  [a.  Sp.Junfo,  ad.  l^junc-us 
rush  ;  cf.  Sp.  junto  avc  '  a  bird  in  the  Indies  with 
a  very  long  and  narrow  taile  '  (Minshen.  159^  .] 
t  a.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  Reed-sparrow 
or  Reed-bunting  (Eniheriza  schaniclus  .  Obs.  b. 
Name  of  a  North  American  genus  of  Finches,  the 
Snow-birds :  a  bird  of  this  genns. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  JHHCO,  the  Reed-Sparrow :  a  Bird.     1898 

Atlantic  Monthly  LXXXII.  492/2  Birds  which  had  been 

isolated  . .  might  lie  presumed  to  have  acquired  some  slight 

but  real  idiosyncrasy  of  voice  and  language.     But  if  this  is 

true  of  the  Carolina  j'unco,  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 

<     fact.     Ibid.  493/1  '1  his  is  not  to  assert  that  the  Alleghjuiian 

[    junco  has  not  developed  a  voice  in  some  measure  its  own. 

Juncous  (dz^ijios),  a    rare     [a 

us,  {.jutif-us  rush  :  see -oi's.  ]     Rushy. 

[1717  BAH.EV  vol.  II,  JHHCOSC,  full  of  Bulrushes.]  1755 
JOHNSON,  JHH<OHS,  full  of  bulrushes.  1819  H.  BISK  I'estnad 
111.  565  Far  as  the  Juncous  Van  or  wide  Euphrates. 

t  Janet,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  junct-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
jxngfre  to  join.]  Joined,  conjunct,  joint. 

1475  ll'ate r/ord  A rck.  in  loM  Rlf.  Hist.  MSS.  Cemm. 
App.  \ .  312  The  payne  . .  to  be  levid  by  thomcers  and  by 
every  of  them,  juncte  and  several!.  1513  DOUGLAS  s€itfis 
x.  xi.  151  With  handis  iunct  vphevit  towart  hevin.  1695 
J.  SAGE  Wks.  1844  1. 141  The  principal  of  four  junct  Regents. 

Junction  (d.^prjkjsn  .  [ad.  \..  ju>utidn-emt  n. 
of  action  i.jungfre  to  join  :  cf.  V.jonetitm^\ 

1.  The  action  of  joining  or  fact  of  being  joined  ; 
union,  combination,  a.  physical,  of  material  things, 
bodies  of  men,  etc. 

1711  ADDISON  SjMCt.  No.  165  p  5  Upon  the  Junction  of  the 
French  and  Bavarian  Armies.  1789  1  '.'.(1859) 

in?  latter  effected  a  junction  soon  after  with  another 
part  of  their  fleet.  1840  'I  HIRLWALL  Greece  liii.  VI  I.  27  The 
stream  formed  tiy  the  junction  of  the  Hyph.isis.  wiu  the 
Hesudnis.  i&&rtHnyC>cL  1st  Suppl.  II.66y  2  Wherever., 
the  junction  of  different  railways  renders  siuh  distinction 
1898  J.T.  FOUIER  Durham  Cathedr.  51  The 
junclion  of  the  Nine  Altars  (eastern  transept  i  with  the  Nor- 
man choir  has  been  effected  in  a  most  skilful  manner. 

b.  of  abstract  things,  or  of  persons  in  reference 
tu  act)  »-iation,  coalitmn. 

1783  BLAIR  Khtt.  xlv,  A  very  unseasonable  junction  of 
gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  ami  i  >  pas- 

sions which  predominate  in  other  parts  ,  <79* 

•;  ll'rit.  (1859)  III.  459  The  public  interest  cer- 
tainly called  for  his  junction  with  Mr.  Short.  1873  M. 
ARNOLD  Lit.  -y  Dogma  (1876)  187  The  junction  of  f  talent 
for  abstruse  reasoning  with  much  literary  inexperience. 

2.  The  point  or  place  at  which  two  thu.. 

or  are  joined ;  a  joint,  meeting-place ;  j/Y<  the 
place  or  station  on  a  railway  where  lines  meet  and 
unite ;  often  in  proper  names,  as  Clapham Junction, 
Didcot  Junction,  Can/airs  Junction. 

1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  258/1  A  crossing  on  a  railway  with 
two  tracks  switches  being  placed  at  Kith  junctions.     184$ 
It-id,  ist  Nuppl.  II.  669/1  Ine  engine-driver 
on  approaching  the  junction  indies'- 
in  what  direction  he  wishea  to  proceed.     1860  W.  CouJNft 


JTTNCTIONAL. 

Worn.  Whit*  xiii.  n86i(  75  Situated  in  a  solitary  sheltered 
spot,  inland  at  the  junction  of  two  hills.  1876  The  World 
No.  116.10  They  can  only  book  to  the  junction.  1899  Daily 
\nt-s  14  Sept.  7/5  Wort  ing  Junction  is  what  is  known  as 
a  'flying  junction',  that  is,  the  up  Bournemouth  line  is 
carried  on  a  bridge  over  the  West  of  England  tracks,  and 
then  trails  down  on  the  Basingstoke  side. 

3.  vln  full,  junction  canal,  j.  line,  /.  railway.*} 
A  canal  or  railway  forming  a  connexion  between 
two  other  lines  or  with  a  centre  of  commerce. 

Chiefly  in  proper  names  of  canals  and  railways  (now  rare), 
a>  t  Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction,  f  Grand  Junction, 
Mi.iland  and  South  Western  Junction  Railway,  etc., 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  etc. 

17960.  M.  WOODWARD  Etcent.  Excurs.  (1807^  161  Leicester 
has  been  much  afflicted  with  the  Junction  Mania  or  Canal 
Madness.  1839  En-.ycl.  Brit.  led.  7)  XIX.  17/1  On  the 
Grand  Junction  railway,  for  6  months,  it  [the  ratio  of 
revenue  to  profit]  is  i ;  -48.  1841  Ibid.  XXI.  782/2  These 
canals  are  the  Birmingham  Old  Canal  ..  and,  above  all,  the 
Grand  Junction.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  257/1  The  station 
of  the  Brandling  Junction  railway  at  Gateshead. 

4.  attrib.   and   Comb.,  as  junction    canal,  line, 
railway  (see  3; ;  junction-box,  -point ,  -  rait,- signal t 
-socket  \  also  junction-inkstand  (see  quot.  1851); 
junction-plate,  '  a  break-joint  plate  riveted  over 
the  edges  of  boiler-plates,  which  make  a  butt-joint  * 
(Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

1839  URE  Diet.  Artsl  etc.  96  (Beer)  //,  junction-pieces  to 
connect  the  pipes  rr  with  the  kiln.  1851  !llnstr.  Catal.  Gt. 
Exkib.  634  Junction  inkstand,  containing  black  and  red  ink 
in  one  vessel.  1881  YOUNG  K-'cry  man  kis  tnvn  Mechanic 
§  noi  Lateral  drains  ..  entering  the  main  drain  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  junction-sockets  and  elbow-joints.  1889 
G.  FINDLAY  Eng.  Railway  83  Junction  signals  are  not  in 
any  cases  to  be  placed  on  the  same  post  one  above  another. 

Hence  Jtrnctional  a.,  pertaining  to  a  junction. 

1875  O.  P.  CAMBRIDGE  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  289/1  (Arack- 
nida)  Showing  the.,  soldered  up,  junctional  lines  of  the 
caput  and  thorax,  and  thoracic  segments. 

t  Ju'nctly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  JUNCT  a.  +  -LY  2,] 
In  a  conjoined  way;  jointly,  conjnnctly;  closely. 

U375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvii.  689  (MS.  C)  Thai  pressit  the 
sow  toward  the  wall,  And  has  hir  set  thar-to  luntly  [MS.  E 
gentilly,  ed.  H.  cunningly].]  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vn. 
1148  The  bryg..Off  gud  playne  burd  was  weil!  and  iunctly 
maid.  1517  in  Leadam  Domesday  Inclos.  (1897)  I.  260  Henry 
Salter . .  and  lohn  lound . .  have  lunctely  inclosed . .  xvj  acres. 
1600  TOURNEUR  Trans/.  Mctanwrph.  lix,  A  steeled  coate  So 
iunctly  ioynted. 

Juncture  (d^o'rjktiuj,  -tjaj).  Also  5  -tur,  7  Sc. 
-tor,  8  joncture.  [ad.  "L.jtmctiira  joining,  joint,  f. 
junct-j  ppl.  stem  oijungfrc  to  join  :  see  -UHE.] 

1.  The  action  of  joining  together  ;  the  condition 
of  being  joined  together  ;  joining,  junction. 

1589  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxvii,  Signes  workings,  planets 
Junctures,  and  The  efeuated  poule.  1643  NETHEKSOLE 
Parables  on  Times  14  The  juncture  and  contignation  those 
parts  had  with  the  whole  frame,  a  1657  SIR  W.  MURE 
Historie  Wks.  II.  239  The  match  and  junctor  of  both  families 
in  one.  1703  ROWE  Fair  Penit.  \.  i.  218  Perhaps  she  means 
To  treat  in  Juncture  with  her  new  Ally.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  282  Making  arbitrary  junctures  for  which 
she  has  given  no  foundation.  i8ai  FOSTER  inLt/efyCarr. 
(1846  II.  41  The  juncture  with  what  precedes  and  follows. 
1893  *'•  ADAMS  New  Egypt  8  This  Arabian  Khalif,  whu 
anticipated  the  Suez  Canal  by  his  juncture  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

2.  The  place  at  which,  or  structure  by  which, 
two  things  are  joined  ;  a  joint,  jointing,  junction, 

1381  WYCLIF  i  Kings  vi.  18  Hauynge  his  tumours,  and 
his  iuncturis  forgid,  and  grauyngis  ouerbeynge,  1519  HOR* 
MAN  Vulg,  339  Thou  canst  nat  spy  the  Juncture  though  thou 
joke  nie.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Hob.  ii.  n  The  timber,  that 
is  betwen  the  junctures  of  the  buildings.  1707  Curios,  in 
Husb.  ft  Gard.  39  The  place  where  the  Stem  and  the  Root 
join,  is  called  the  Juncture.  1763  Hist.  Ear.  in  Ann.  Reg. 
27/1  It  stands  at  the  juncture  of  that  great  river  with 
another.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls.  I.  153  The 
junctures  of  the  marble  slabs  being  so  close. 

t  b.  A  joint  of  the  body  ;    ^  JOINT  sb.  i.  Obs. 

c  1475  Pict.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  749/25  Hie  [sic]  June- 
tvra,  junctur.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEnfis  iv.  xii.  103  The  iunc- 
turis and  lethis  of  hir  cors.  1609  HIBLE  (Douay)  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  7  And  bones  came  to  bones,  everie  one  to  his  Junc- 
ture. 1657  TOMLINSON  Renoiis  Disp.  584  Cold  diseases  of 
the  ..nerves  and  junctures.  1717  J.  KEILL  Anitn.  Ocean. 
Pref.  (17381  10  The  different  Junctures  of  the  Bones. 

3.  Something  that  connects  two  things ;  a  con- 
necting link;  a  means  of  connexion  or  union,  rare. 

a  1677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  \\.  vii.  203  Since  the 
Flood  there  have  been  some  such  Junctures  or  Land- 
passages  between  the  Northern  parts  of  Asia  or  Europe, 
and  some  Northern  parts  of  the  Continent  of  America. 
1841  MYERS  Cath.  Tk.  iv.  §  32.  332  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  . .  seems  to  stand  as  the  uniting  and  harmonising 
juncture  of  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine  preaching.  1880  J. 
MARTINKAU  Hours  Tk.  II.  23  The  ascending  juncture  that 
reaches  from  nothingness  to  God. 

4.  A  convergence  or  concurrence  of  events  or 
circumstances;  a  particular  or  critical  posture  of 
affairs  or  point  of  time  ;  a  crisis,  conjuncture. 

1656  BEN  ISRAEL  Vindicix  Jud.  in  Pkenix  (1708)  II.  423 
But  at  that  juncture  of  time  my  coining  was  not  presently 
perfonn'd.  1658  PHILLIPS,  s.v.,  Juncture  of  time,  the 
very  nick  or  moment  of  time.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  30  June, 
Tins  I  take  to  be  as  bad  a  juncture  as  ever  I  observed, 
The  King  and  his  new  Queene  minding  their  pleasures 
at  Hampton  Court.  All  people  discontented.  1704  ADDISON 
Italy  (1733)  58  As  different  Junctures  and  Emergencies 
arise.  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  xv.  II,  266  The  CGI 
action  required  by  new  situations,  and  sudden  juncture--. 
1853  BRIGHT  Sp.,  India  (1876)  n  In  the  present  critical 
juncture  of  things.  1874  GKF.EN  Short  Hist.  v.  f  4.  241 


630 

The  most  terrible  plague  which  the  world  ever  witnessed 
advanced  at  this  juncture  from  the  East. 

f  6.  Joint-tenancy;    =  JOINTURE  3.  Obs. 

1533-4  [see  JOINTURE  3]. 

Jundy  (d^zrndi),  sb.  Sc.     [Deriv.  obscure.] 

1.  A  push  with  the  elbow  ;  a  jog,  jostle,  shove. 
J737  RAMSAY  Sc.  Prov.  (1750)  53  If  a  man's  gawn  down 

the  brae  ilk  ane  gie's  him  a  jundie.  1824  MACTAGGART 
Gallof'id.  Encycl.,  yundiet  a  blow. 

2.  Jig.  Ordinary  or  steady  course,  '  jog-trot  *. 
1894  '!AN   MACLAREN'  Bonnie  Brier  Busk,   Wise  Worn. 

L  206  He's  aff  on  the  jundy  Urot)  again.  1895  —  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  Drvmskeugk's  Love  Story  139  It  wad  tak  a 
chairge  o'  gunpooder  tae  pit  Leezbeth  aff  her  jundy. 

Ju'ndy,  v.  Sc.  Also  8  jundie,  joundy,  9 
junnie.  [Cf.  the  sb.]  To  push  with  the  elbow 
or  shoulder  ;  to  jog  ;  to  jostle,  (trans,  and  abso!.} 

1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  IV.  Simpson  xvi,  The  war'ly  race  may 
drudge  and  drive,  Hog-shout  her,  jundie,  stretch  and  strive. 
1804  T ARRAS  Poems,  Ep.  to  Friend  31  Sae  junnied  on  frae 
day  to  day,  Wi'  ne'er  a  blink  o'  fortune's  ray.  1819  VY. 
TKNNANT  Papistry  Stortnd  (1827)  98  They  pous'd,  they 
jundy'd  ane  anitber. 

June  (d3«n).  Forms :  4-6  luyn,  5  luyne, 
loyne,  6  lung,  luyng;  (2  gen.  lunies),  3  lun, 
4-7  lune,  (4  lunye,  5  lone),  7-  June.  [In  OE. 
and  sometimes  in  ME.  in  L.  form  Jiinius,  also 
Juni\  in  ME.  a.  f.juin,  ^juing  (,  =  Pr.  junkt 
Cat.  juny,  Sp.  junto,  It.  giugno  :— L.  Juntos  \ 
from  I4th  c.  refashioned  after  L.  as  June,} 

1.  The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
summer    solstice    occurs   in    the    northern    hemi- 
sphere. 

o.  [c  1050  Byrkt/ertk's  Handboc,  Anglia  (1885)  VIII.  312 
Aprelis,  iunius,  September,  and  november.  a  noo  Gere/a 
ibid.  (1886)  IX.  261  In  Maio  and  Junio  and  Julio,  a  1x23 
O.  E.  Citron,  an.  mo  On  lunies  monSe  aetywde  an  steorra 
norSan  eastan.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls;  I.  245  In  the 
honor  of  whom  he  ordeynede  the  monethe  of  lunius,  that  is 
to  saye,  of  yonger  men.] 

ft.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  i  Rolls)  III.  295  J>e  firste  day  of 
luyn.  c  1450  Merlin  54  The  xj  day  of  luyne.  1480  CAXTOM 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiv.  229  In  the  monethes  of  luyn  and  luyll 
next  folowyng.  c  1500  Melusine  16  Theuen .  .of  saint  johan 
baptiste,  whiche  is  on  the  xx.  day  oflung  [F.  juing}.  I5°3 
Kalcnder  o/  Shepk.  (colophon),  Prentyt  in  parys  the  .xxiii. 
day  of  iuyng,  oon  thowsand  ccccc  &  III.  '11548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  lrll  37  The  .xxv.  daie  of  luyn. 

y.  x»97  R-  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8310  pus  was  f>e  ^ridde  day  of 
lun  antioche  inome.  13..  K.Alis.  1844  (BodleyMS.)  Mery 
it  is  in  June  and  hoot  firmament.  1398  TREVISA  Bartk.  De 
P.  R.  ix.  xiv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  pe  monbe  of  lune  U  be  ende  of 
springing  tyme.  Ibid.  (ed.  1495)  The  month  of  lune  is  be- 
gynnynge  of  Somer.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10822  With  the 
monith  of  May,  &  the  mery  lone,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  VIII  84  The  sayd  .xxiiii.  day  of  lune,  whiche  was 
sonday  and  Midsomerday.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  II-',  111.  ii. 
75  He  was  but  as  the  Cuckow  is  in  lune,  Heard,  not  regarded. 
1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  v.  x,  It  was  now  a  pleasant 
evening  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  1798  COLKRIDGE  Ane. 
Mar.  v.  xviii,  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook.  In  the  leafy 
month  of  June.  1848  LOWELL  I7 is.  Sir  Lann/al\.  Prelude 
iii,  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?  Then,  if  ever, 
come  perfect  days,  a  1882  KENDALL  Poems  (1886)  132 
Twenty  white-haired  Junes  have  left  us — gray  with  frost 
and  bleak  with  gale  [in  Australia]. 

2.  Comb.,  as  June-like  adj.  ;  June-apple  =  JEN- 
NETING (Fallows  Suppl.Dict.  1886);  June-berry, 
the  fruit  (also  called  service- berry}  of  a  small  N. 
American  tree,  the  shad-bush  (Amelanckier  cana- 
densis,  N.O.  Rosacete} ;  also  the  tree  ;  June-bug, 
a  name  for  various  beetles  which  appear  in  June : 
(a)  of  the  European  genus  Rhinotrogus  ;  (<£)  of  the 
genus  Lachnostema  of  the  northern  U.  S.  ;  (c]  AHo- 
rhina  nitida,  of  the  southern  U.  S. ;  June-grass 
(£/.S,},  the  Kentucky  blue-grass,  Poa  pratensis. 

1864  WEBSTER,  *June-berry.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  641/2 
June-berry,  an  American  name  for  Amclanchiir.  1862 
Standard  12  Dec.,  He  has  lighted  upon  [General]  Scott  as 
a  hawk  lights  upon  a  *June  bug.  1897  Daily  AYri-i  14  May 
6/5  The  weather.,  was  anything  but  *  June-like.  1897  Outing 
(U.S.)  XXIX,  316/1  It  was  early  *June-time. 

June,  obs.  form  of  JOIN. 

Juneating,  junetin,  perverted  ff.  JENNETING. 

t  June  SS6.  Obs.  [a.  F.  jeunessc,  in  OF. 
•JfiO/MBMftY,  f.  jeune  young.]  Youth. 

c1 1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.>  32  Thouhe  she  be 
yong,  yet  wol  she  wele  abide,  Vncoupled  to  a  fresshe  man 
of  lunesse,  &  take  a  buffard,  riche  of  gret  vilesse. 

Jungada,  variant  of  JANGADA,  a  raft. 
Jungermanniaceous  djjtwjdjainnsenii^'Ja*), 

a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L.  Jitngertnanniace-x  (i.Junger- 
niannia,  the  typical  genus,  named  by  Linnaeus  after 
the  German  botanist  JungermannN;  +  -ors.]  Be- 
longing to  the  Natural  Order  Jungermanniacexj 
the  Scale-mosses,  the  largest  order  of  Hepaticx. 

1855  in  MAYNE  Ex$os.  Lex. 

Ju-ngible,  a.  rare—*,  [ad.  \^tjungibilist  f.jun- 
gere  to  join.] 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.^  fungible*  that  may  be  joined. 

Jungle  (dsp'ijg'l).  Also  9  jangal,  jingle,  jun- 
gul.  [a.  Hindi  and  Mara^hiyaB^z/  desert,  waste, 
forest,  Skr./a«£B&  dry,  dry  ground,  desert. 

The  change  in  Anglo-Indian  use  maybe  compared  to  that 

in  the  historical  meaning  of  the  word  forest  in  its  passage 

from  a  waste  or  unenclosed  tract  to  one  covered  with  wild 

>ferred  sense  of  jungle  there  is  app.  a 

tendency  to  associate  it  with  tangle.} 


JUNGLE. 

1.  In  India,  originally,  as  a  native  word,  Waste 
or  uncultivated  ground  ( =  *  forest '  in  the  original 
sense) ;    then,  snch   land   overgrown  with   brush- 
wood,  long  grass,  etc. ;    hence,  in   Anglo-Indian 
use,   a.  Land    overgrown  with   underwood,    long 
grass,  or  tangled  vegetation ;    also,  the   luxuriant 
and  often  almost  impenetrable  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion covering  such  a  tract,     b.  with  a  and  //.  A 
particular  tract  or  piece  of  land  so  covered ;  esp. 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  wild  beasts. 

a.  1776  HALHED  GentooCode  xiiL  190  Land  Waste  for  Five 
Years. .is  called  Jungle,  c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Ayak  <y 
Lady  ix.  52  The  banks  were  covered  with  thick  jungle  down: 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  water.  Ibid.  Gloss.,  Jungle^ 
brushwood,  ur  very  high  grass.  1853  SIR  H.  DOUGLAS 
Milit.  Bridges  128  In  loading  and  unloading,  in  moving 
through  jungle.  1900  Blackw.  Mag.  May  640/1  [My]  con- 
cealment for  safety  in  the  fields  of  jhow  and  jangal. 
_  b.  1783  BURKE  Sp.  India  Bill  Wks.  IV.  24  That  land  . . 
is  now  almost  throughout  a  dreary  desart,  covered  with 
rushes,  and  briers,  and  jungles  full  of  wild  beasts.  1804 
W.  AUSTIN  Lett.fr.  Eng.  167  note*  Lord  Cornwallis  writes 
that  3/5  of  the  territory  has  become  a  Jingle,  that  is  deserted 
by  the  natives  and  possessed  by  wild  beasts.  1858  J.  B. 
NORTON  Topics  275  Transforming  uninhabitable  jungles 
into  well  cultivated  plantations.  1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- 
POWELL  Pigsticking  45  A  somewhat  similar  manner  of 
beating  is  employed  in  the  case  of  canal  bank  jungles. 

c.  Extended  to  similar  tracts  in  other  lands, 
especially  tropical. 

1849  MACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  603  It  [Sedgemoor]  was  a 
vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of  shifting  and 
treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank  jungle.     1851  LAYAKD 
Pop.  Ace.  Discov.  Ninevek  i,  4  We  passed  the  night  in  the 
jungle  which  clothes  the  banks  of  the  river.     1856  STANLEY 
Sinai  <y  Pal.  vii.  282  The  Jordan  . .  threading  its  tortuous 
way  through  its  tropical  jungle.    1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zamfa&i 
x.  214  Our  course  passed  though  a  dense  thorn  jungle. 

2.  transf.  and _/?£•.  A  wild,  tangled  mass. 

1850  CABLYLE  Latter-d.  Pattiph.  hi.  (1872)  74  What  a 
world-wide  jungle  of  redtape.      1853  KANE  Crixncll  Exp. 
xlvii.  (1856)  432      e  cou^  see  tne  perfect  jungle  of  sea-weed 
that  was  growing  under  us.     1879  Academy  10  May  412  '? 
In  that  tangled  jungle  of  disconnected  precedents  [Digest 
of  Justinian).    1897  MARY  KINGSLEY/F.  Africa  xxi.  493  Out 
of  the  luxuriant  jungle  of  information  that  followed  I  gathered 
that  no  man's  soul  dallies  below  long. 

b.   The  Jungle  (Stock  Exch.  slang]  :  the  West 
African  share  market:  cf.  jungle-market  in  3b. 
Alcd.  XciL'spr,     Signs  of  renewed  activity  in  the  jungle. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  :  simple  attrib.,  as  jungle- 
dzts/i,  -fire^  -folk>  -grass,  -growth,  -land,  -hfe,  -peo- 
ple, -side,  -tale,  -tribe ;  instrumental,  &&  jungle-dad, 
-covered,  -worn,  adjs. ;  locative,  &s jungle-travelling, 
-trtidging,  -walking. 

1884  Sunday  at  Home  June  398/2  We  crept  under  the 
shade  of  a  thick  crop  of  *jungle-bush.  1900  Paily  Xfu-s 
30  July  6/3  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell  has  done  much  in  excavating 
the  *jungle-clad  remains  of  Anuradhapura.  1886  Pall  Mall 
G.  14  Dec.  13/2  *Jungle-covered  wastes  of  abandoned  corn- 
fields. 1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  37  The 
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destruction  of  his  home  by   *jungle-fire  or  flood. 

2  tall  *jungle-grass  fit  roofing 
gave  Beneath  that  genial  sky.     1897  MARY  KINGSIEY  w. 


Africa  573  We  clamber  up  into  the  long  jungle-grass  region. 
1894  Athenyum  5  May  572/1  The  *jungle-growlh  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  dreaming  has  been  . .  cleared 
away.  1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEN- POWELL  Pigsticking  14  To., 
foster  the  sport  by  the  grant  of  waste  "jungle  lands  to  serve 
as  preserves.  1894  R.  KIPLING  -znd  Jungle  Book  (i 
He  made  the  First  of  the  Tigers  . .  the  judge  of  the  Jungle, 
to  whom  the  *Jungle  People  should  bring  their  disputes. 
1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  322  Nags  un- 
worthy to  contest  the  glories  of  either  the  turf  or  the 
'  *jungle-side\  1866  C.  BROOKE  Sardwak  1.30,  I  did  not 
admire  Bornean  *jungletrudging.  1889  R.  KIPLING  Fr.  Se& 
to  Sea  (1900)!.  229  Old  friends,  now  *jungle-worn  men  of  war. 
b.  Special  comb. :  esp.  in  specific  names  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  jungles  of  India,  ^,  jungle- 
hog,  jungle-peacock;  jungle-bear,  the  Sloth-bear 
of  India,  Prochilus  labiatus ;  jungle-cat,  the 
Marsh-lynx,  felis  chaus\  jungle-cock,  the  male 
jungle-fowl ;  jungle-fever,  a  form  of  remittent 
fever  caused  by  the  miasma  of  a  jungle  ;  the  hill- 
fever  of  India ;  jungle-fowl,  (a]  an  East  Indian 
bird  of  the  genus  Callus,  esp.  G.  ferrugineus  G. 
bankiva) ;  (b}  a  mound-bird  of  Australia,  as  Mega- 
podiiis  timulus ;  jungle-hen,  the  female  jungle- 
fowl  (_£) ;  jungle-market  (Stock  Exchange},  the 
market  in  shares  of  West  African  Companies; 
jungle-nail,  an  East  Indian  tree,  Acacia  tomen- 
tosa  (Treat.  Bot.  1866);  jungle-ox,  the  gayal, 
Bibos  sylhetanus  ;  jungle  poultry,  jungle-fowls ; 
jungle-rice,  the  millet-rice,  Panicum  colonum ; 
jungle-sheep,  an  Indian  ruminant,  Kemas  hypo- 
crinus ;  jungle -wood  (see  quot). 

1895  I.  PETRIE  in  Life  ix.  (1900)  199  A  huge  *jungle-cat, 
who  had  discovered  the  milk-jug.  1803  SVD.  SMITH  C0WM 
Wks.  1867  I.  43  A  low  and  malignant  fever,  known  to 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  *jungje-fever.  1894  I1  * ' 
Alpine  I'alley  I.  24  I'm  burnt  up  with  the  cursed  old  jungle 
fever.  1834-5  HEBER  Narr.  journey  (1828)  I.  xviii.  508 
11  flock  or  covey  of  "jungle  fowl,  crowing  and  cack- 
ling. My  companions  were  not  able  to  tell  me  whether  the 
jungle  poultry  had  ever  been  tamed.  1871  MATE  EH  /  '. 
core  2  The  jungle  fowl,  a  small  bird  with  brilliant  plumage,  is 
perhaps  the  original  of  the  common  domestic  fowl.  1803 
NKUION  Diet.  Birds  289  Of  the  genus  Gat/us,  .(out  well- 
marked  species  are  known.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Red 


JUNGLED. 

Jungle-Fowl  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  G.femtgintiis., 
which  is  almost  undoubtedly  the  parent  stuck  of  all  the 
domestic  races.  1890  LVMHOLTZ  Cannibals  97  The  'jungle- 
hens  (mound  builders)..  The  bird  is  of  a  browni-th  hue,  with 
yellow  legs  and  immensely  large  feet  ;  hence  its  : 
Me&ipodiits.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Krit.  India  (1854) 
292  Deer  of  the  largest  kind,  bisons,  bears,  'jungle  hog.  1900 
n't-stitt.  Gaz.  12  Oct.  g 'i  The  new  'Jungle  Market,  Oi 
Market,  as  it  has  been  called  because  of  the  number  of  com- 
panies whose  names  bear  the  affix  assis.  Ibid.  16  Oct.  9/1 
With  all  its  prospectusless  companies  the  Jungle  M;i: 
a  regular  Monte  Carlo.  1837  Lttt.fr.  Madras  xiii.  (1843) 
118,  I  am  taming  some  fine  "jungle  peacocks.  1886  A.  H. 
CHURCH  Food  Grains  Ind.  50  This  millet  [Shama]  some- 
times called  '  Wild  Rice  '  or  '  "Jungle  Rice  ',  is  a  poor  food. 
1880  C.  R.  MARKHAM  Pgntv.  Bark  357  The  karnmarda 
(Terminalia  coriacea),  called  '"jungle-wood",  with  bark 
very  rouijh  and  cracked  in  squares,  like  a  tortoise's  back. 

Jungled  (d^vngld),  a.  [f.  JUNGLE  +  -EH  2.] 
Covered  with  jungle  or  wild  undergrowth. 

1841  DICKENS  Anttr.  Notes  (1868)  96  Primeval  forests., 
where  the  jungled  ground  was  never  trodden  by  a  human 
foot  18. .  ELIZA  COOK  Song  Red  Indian  yii,  The  jungled 
hunting-ground.  —Old Man's  Marvel  xii,  The  snake  in 
the  jungled  brake.  1878  N.  Amer.  KfV.CxX.Vl.  85  The 
savages  were  posted  on  a  thickly-jungled  island  in  the  lake. 

Ju-nglery.  noncc-wd.  [See  -RY.]  A  complica- 
tion like  that  of  a  jungle. 

1864  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  xv.  v.  IV.  68  Austrian  wild 
junglery.. rolls  homeward  simultaneously. 

Jungly  (dgirrjgli),  a.     [f.  JUNGLE  +  -Y  l.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  characterized  by  jungle ; 
abounding  in  jungle ;  jungle-like. 

1800  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lt.-CoL  Close  22  May  in  Gurw. 
Desp.  (1837)  I.  119  The  country  is  so  jungly  that  they  could 
not  act  when  they  should  arrive  there.  1838  Chamb.  Edin, 
J 
ex 

banks  bearing  a  dense  jungly  bush  in  a  bed  of  mire  and 
grass.  1866  Daily  Tel.  22  Feb.  5/5  An  undulating  expanse 
of  stony,  jungly,  incult  desert — a  mere  blasted  heath. 

2.  Inhabiting  a  jangle. 

1880  Sat.  Rev.  28  Feb.  285/2  The  spirit  of  the  jungly  tribes 
was  anything  but  divine. 

Jtrnian,  a.  rare.  [f.  the  proper  name  Junius 
+  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  'Letters  of 
Junius',  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  1768-1772,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  one  of  the  problems  of  history. 

1888  W.  F.  RAE  in  Athtnzum  n  Aug.  192/3  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Junian  handwriting  i>  its  dissimilarity  to  that 
of  Franjis. 

Junior  (dsii'niai),  a.  (si.)  [a.  L.  junior  (for 
juvenior),  compar.  ofjuvenis  young.] 

1.  The  younger  :  used  after  a  person's  name  (t  or 
title)  to  denote  the  younger  of  two  bearing  the 
same  name  in  a  family,  esp.  a  son  of  the  same 
name  as  his  father ;  also  (after  a  simple  surname) 
the  younger  of  two  boys  of  the  same  surname  in  a 
school.  Abbreviated  jun.,  junr..  otjr. 

[1409  Durham  Ace.  KM  in  Kng.  Hist.  Rf-.:  XIV.  528 
Per  manus  Johannis  Falderle  Junioris.]  1623  in  COCKERAV. 
1691  Land.  Gaz.  No.  2669/4  Lost,  a  Note  of  Mr.  Tho. 
Symonds  junior's  Hand  for  Mr.  Tho.  Symonds  senior, .  .for 
Sol.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  «,  P.  Table  19  King  of 


50/.     1698  FRYF.R  Ace.  R.  India  fy  . 
Bantam,  Junior,  espouses  the  Dutch 


merest.     1708  Lomt. 


Gaz  No. "4475/4  Tho-  Crabb,  Sen.  and  Tho.  Crabb,  Jun.  of 
Malborrow  . .  Wooll-men.  1838  DICKENS  Nick.  Nick,  v, 
Snawley  junior,  if  you  don't  leave  off  . .  shaking  with  the 
cold,  I'll  warm  you  with  a  severe  thrashing.  1851  Illustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  259  The  whole  ..  are  from  the  designs  of 
James  Rock,  jun. 

2.  Of  less  standing  or  more  recent  appointment ; 
of  lower  position,  in  a  class,  rank,  profession,  etc. 
In  American  colleges  and  schools.  Belonging  to  the  third 
year  of  the  course,  next  below  the  senior  or  last  year,  or  to 
the  first  or  second  year  of  a  three-year  course,  or  the  hrst  of 
a  two-year  course. 

17154  in  B.  Peirce  Hist.  Harvard  (1833^  246  That  the 
Senior  Sophisters  shall  attend  the  Tutor  A  on  Mondays. . . 
That  the  Junior  Sophisters  shall  attend  B  on  Mondays. 
1810  Nm-al  Chron.  XXIV.  41  His  Majesty's  Myfaiafff 
(junior  flag-ship!.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  309 
The  lord  treasurer  . .  had  eight  thousand  a  year,  and  . .  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each.  1870  Miss 
BKIUGMAN  K.  Lynne  I.  ii.  12  From  junior  clerk,  he  worked 
his  way  up.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  f,  Merck.  I.  ii.  56  The 
chief  of  the  firm  went  on  what  is  called  the  'junior  partner 
principle.  His  clerks  became  in  time  his  partners. 

f  3.  Belonging  to  youth  or  earlier  life ;  youthful, 
juvenile.  Obs. 

1606  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  I.  Trophies  485  So  shall 
his  owne  Ambitious  Courage  bring  For  Crown  a  Coffin  to 
our  lunior  King.  1643  Sl"  T'  BR°WNE  Kel't-  Med'  "l5-8 
Our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavours  may  style  us  Peri- 
pateticks,  Stoicks,  or  Academicks.  1706  Wooden  World 
Dissected  (1708)  37  One  that  in  his  Junior  Days  was  brought 
up  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 

4.  Of  later  rise  or  appearance  in  history,  of  later 
date ;  more  modern.  Now  rarely  said  of  persons. 
1611  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  n.  iv.  11.  ii,  [Hellebor]  is 
still  oppugned,  .by  Crato  and  some  junior  rihysitians.  1678 
CUDWORTH  In'.ill.  Syst.  Pref.  34  There  is  yet  a  Fourth 
Atheistick  Form  taken  notice  of.  .though  perhaps  Junior  to 
the  rest,  it  seeming  to  be  but  the  Corruption  and  Degenera- 
tion of  Stoicism.  1699  RF.STLEY  Phal.  85  Archestratus  the 
Syracusian  was  junior  to  Plato.  Mod.  The  Cretan  civiliza- 
tion was  apparently  junior  to  that  of  the  Nile  valley. 

B.  sb.  (the  adj.  used  absol.)  A  person  who  is 
younger  than  another,  or  of  more  recent  entrance 
or  lower  standing  in  a  class,  profession,  etc. :  see  A. 
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1516  PUgr.  I'trf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  ao6  Of  bysshops, 
doctours  of  the  lawe  &  lerned  < • 

iunyours,  of  iewes  and  genlyles.     1678  Cvi>uukiH  /•;/.-.'/. 
Syit.  t.  i.  §  37.  45  <  )ur  Continual  Cre.aum  uf  new 
means  whereof  they  become  Juniours  both  t 
the  World  and  of  their  own  [todies.     iTma  j 
6102/4  The  Juni  1797  MRS.  R.M>ci.irrK  Italian 

xx,  lie  was  pointed  out  l'\  tin-  t.a  !.IT>  nf  ihe  con* ' 
juniors  as  a  great  example.  1820  HYROX  .May.  I-~al.  i.  ii.  \ 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number.  1888  1'i ". .  i 
Artier.  Com, mi1,  III.  vt.  cii.  453  In  an  American  college  the 
students  are  classed  by  years,  those  of  the  first  year  Mine 
called  freshmen,  of  the  second  year  sophomores,  of  the  third 
year  juniors. 

b.  Preceded  by  possessive ;  cf.  bitter,  elder,  in- 
ferior, superior. 

1^48  UDALL  i\rasm.  Far.  Lultf  xiv.  7  Doctours  in  any 
vmuersitie  ..  Not  one  of  them  but  he  thynketh  hymself  to 
haue  had  a  great  iniurie  docn  vnto  hyin  yf  he  go  on  the 
left  hand  of  an  other  that  semeth  to  be  his  juniour  or 
inferiour.  1676  Priiieanx  Lett.  (Camden)  55  Christ  Church 
is  now  altogether  becom  a  stranger  to  you,  we  beeing  al 


line,  and  lately  his  junior  in  our  civil  government.  1818 
BYRON  J/(i-</>i  iv,  ili>  wife  was  m-l  of  his  opinion;  HK 
-  by  thirty  year-..  1837  I'l  i  I  '-s  Pnfnt'.  xxxiv, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz.  .leads  on  the  other  side.  That  gentle- 
man behind  him  is  Mr.  Skimpin,  his  junior. 

c.  Comb.,  as  junior-right,  Borough-English. 
i88a  C.   ELTON  Orig.  Eng.  Hist.  viii.  185  Junior-right  .. 
hed  not  only  in  England . .  but  a]-o  in  some  remote 
and  disconnected  regions.     Ibui.  [see  JUNIORITY  bj. 

Juniorate'.d^-niorf'tX  R.C.Ch.  [See  JUNIOR 
and -ATE'.  Cf.  med.L._/»««t>ttI/;«  benefice  or  re- 
venues given  to  junior  clerics.]  In  the  Society  ol 
Jesus,  a  two-years'  course  of  instruction  attended 
by  junior  members  preparatory  to  entering  the 
priesthood  ;  a  seminary  for  those  taking  this  course. 

1845  G.  OLIVER  Coll.  Biog.  Soc.  Jesus  70  He  wa--  in  the 
Juniorate,  i.e.  a  candidate  for  the  Eccle~i.istiL.-il  Suite.  1882 
H.  FOLEY  Rec.  Kng.  Prov.  Sue.  ycsus  VII.  71  He  became 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  or  Juniorate  adjoining  Stonyhurst 
College.  1891  Tablet  19  Sept.  467  A  Juniorate  for  pupil 
teachei  hed. 

Juniority  (djSniiprfti).  [f  JUNIOR  +  -ITT.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  junior  (in  age,  ap- 
pointment, or  rank);  youthfnlness;  lower  position ; 
later  standing. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  Guilltmtav's  Fr.  Chimrg.  54/2  luniorityc 
or  youth,  and  good  temperature  are  profitable  vnto  the 
resanation  of  woundes.  1611  HF.VWOOI>  Apnl.  Actors  i.  30 
It  becomes  my  juniority  rather  to  be  pupil'd  my  selfe  then 
to  instruct  others.  1668  in  yd  Ref.  Hist.  MSS.  Cotmn. 
(1872)  327/1  All  the  Aldermen  went  into  the  Hall,  and  there 
with  them,  according  to  my  juniority  I  took  my  place  uppon 
the  bench.  1846  GUOTE  Greece  I.  xxi.  II.  270  Presuming  a 
difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems,  I  feel  less 
convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the  Odyssey. 
b.  A  name  proposed  for  Borough-English. 

1881  C.  ELTON  Orig.  Eng.  Hist.  viii.  185  We  have  a 
choice  between  '  ultimogeniture  '  . .  or  one  must  coin  a  new 
phrase,  like  juniority  or  junior-right. 

Jtrniorship.  ['-  as  prec.  +  -SHIP.]  a.  The 
condition  of  a  junior,  juniority,  b.  /'.  C.  Ch. 
Juniorate,  juvenate. 

1794  CHARLOTTE  SMITH  U'atuigs.  Warwick  iii.  67  The 
boys  who  had.  .been  the  worst  treated  in  their  juniorships. . 
were  almost  always  the  greatest  tyrants  in  their  turn. 
1881  MARV  C.  HAY  Missing  I.  276  There  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  Drury  to  resent  his  juniorship. 

Juniper  (djz/'nipw).  Forms:  o.  4-7  iuni- 
pere,  (4  iuny-,  5  -pre,  -pur,  iwnipre),  5-6  iuny- 
per,  (5  -pyr),  6-7  iuniper,  (6  -peer).  7- juniper. 
0.  5  ieneper(e,  ienyper,  6  ieni-,  ieno-,  iyne- 
per  ;  5  gynypre,  genopir,  5-7  geneper,  (6  -par, 
-pre),  6  genne-,  giniper,  7  ginnuper.  [ad.  L. 
juniper-us,  repr.  in  Romanic  by  F.  geniivre  (OF. 
-evre,  -eivre,  etc.),  Prov.  geitibre,  -ebre,  Sp.  enebro, 
Pg.  ziml/ro.  It.  ginepro.  The  £-forms  follow  OK. 
in  substituting  e  or  »  for  the  u,  but  retain  the  /  of 
the  Latin.  OF.  gentwe  was  adopted  in  MDu.  as 
genevcr  (Du.  jenei/er] :  see  GENF.VA1,  JKXIVEK.] 

1.  A  genus  of  coniferous  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees,  of  which  about  thirty  species  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  specific- 
ally and  originally,  the  common  European  species 
Juniperus  commiinis.  a  hardy  spreading  shrub  or 
low  tree,  having  awl-shaped  prickly  leaves  and 
bluish-black  or  purple  berries,  with  a  pungent  taste, 
yielding  a  volatile  oil  'oil  of  juniper)  used  in  me- 
dicine as  a  stimulant  and  diuictic,  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gin.  The  common  N.  American  species 
is /.  virginiana. 

The  wood  is  occasionally  used  in  joinery ;  the  seeds  and 
wood  were  formerly  burnt  as  purifiers  of  the  air.  The  coal 
of  juniper  womi  was  fabled  to  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
remaining  glowing. 

a  1400  t'istel  of  Susan  71  (Vemon  MS.)  pe  lumpere  lentel, 
Ije-twene.    ruooMv  vxviii.  289  That 

•,   ™,  .T __.t-_c- — i -..i..,    ^  •  f  «*  Pallad . 


Bumu  Froiu.  I.  en  ^  dyke  full  of 


busshes  of  genepar,  and  other  -mall  -.5"  LLOYK 


JTTNK. 

Trtas.  Health  (1585)  Sv,  Give  vnto  the  patient  ..  a  . 
oyle  of  lenpper.     1578  LYTE  Dodotns  VI.  Ixxxii.  763  Iuniper 
or  th<-  :.-th  away  ..  all  infc  ' 

1581  Sottin^kant  Kef.  IV.  199 

1          1594    SrFNSI H 

>  his  bough. 

1607  1  OP^KLL  Four-/.  Bea>:  \  roinl  all  his  1 1 

over  with  the  Oyl  of  Ginnuper  and  Pepper  mixt  together. 
a  1682  Sm  'I*.  BROWNE  j  tacts  58  1  he  coaln  of  Juniper  raked 
tip  w  ill  keep  a  glowing  Fire  for  the  space  of  a  year.     1794 
•.'   A'ousseait'  19  Common  Juniper  nas 

three  spreading,  pointed  leaves,  coming  out  together. 
are  longer  than  the  berry.      1813  HYR.  >s  Jtt.in  \ 

•  w  ater-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches  Where 
juniper  expresses  its  best  juii  e.  1857  \Vnmin*  L.nt  H'tiJk 
A  utumn  ii.  On  a  ground  of  sombre  fir  And  azure-studded 
juniper.  1871  H.  MALMILLAN  True  I'ine  vii.  (16721  285. 

b.  Loosely  applied  to  coniferous  trees  of  other 
genera,  as  the  American   l,arch   or   Hackmatack 

/  tirix  Americana'),  and  the  \Vhite  Cedar  (ChatHte- 
(y parts  sphttroided]  of  the  Southern  U.S. 

1748  H.  Kn  is  Hudson's  Bay  138  They  are  commonly  ol 
Fir,  or  Larch,  which  the  English  there  call  Iuniper.  1866 
Treas.  Jiot.  642/1  Junrfcr,.  nKu  applied  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Hackmatai 

c.  In  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  used,  after  the 
Vulgate,   to    render  Heb.  cm  rtthem   or  rcithem, 
a.  white-flowered  species  of  Retama,  R.  Ktttam, 
a  shrub  with  rush-like  branches,  which  are  leafless 
or  bear  a  few  unifoliale  leaves. 

1388  WYCLIF  Job  xxx.  4  The  roote  of  iunyperis  [138*  iuny- 
pere  trees]  was  her  mete.  1560  Him  K  iGenev.  1  s.  cxx.  4 
It  is  as  the  sharpe  arrowes  of  a  mightie  man,  and  as  the 
coales  of  Iuniper.  1608  UNION  Il'ii.  I.  711  'Ihese  mine 
aduersaries,  whose  tongues  are  as  the  coaler  of  iuniper. 
1671  MILTON  F.  A',  n.  272  He  saw  the  Prophet  also,  how 
he  fled  Into  the  Desert,  and  how  there  he  slept  Under  a 
juniper. 

2.  slang.  G;n  (fi.  juniper-brandy  below). 
1857  J.  E.  RITCHIE  -\t.  .SM,-  /  ,md.  195  The  pots  of  heavy 
and  the  quarterns  of  juniper  are  freely  quaffed. 
t  3.  A  name  for  the  Fieldfare.  Obs. 
[1561  TURNER  Herialn.  25  People  eate  the  feldefares  vn- 
drawen  ..  because  they  arc  full  of  the  berries  of  Iuniper.] 
1598  FLORIO,  Collurione,  a  bird  called  a  Fieldfare  or  lumper. 
4.  attrib.   and    Comb.,   as  juniper-berry,   -leaf, 
-root,  -shrub,  -top,  -tree,  -wooJ;  t  juniper- beads, 
(?)  beads  of  juniper  wood  >  juniper-brandy,  a 
name  for  gin;    t  juniper   lecture   ^obs.  folloy.), 
1    a  severe  pungent '  lecture '  or  reprimand  ;  so  t  juni- 
per letter;  juniper-oil  =  oil  of  juniper  (see  i); 
juniper  pug,  a  species  of  pug-moth  {Eupithccia 
sobrinota),  the  larva  of  which  feeds  only  on  juni- 
per; juniper-resin  =gum  juniper :  see  GCM  sb? 
3.1  (Syd.  Sac.  Lex.  1887) ;  juniper-water,  a  cor- 
dial drink  made  from  or  flavoured  with  juniper; 
i    juniper- worm,  the  larva  of  a  N.  American  geo- 
metrid  moth  (Drepanodes  varus),  which  feeds  upon 
juniper-leaves. 

1486  riumftcm  Corr.  51  The  first  gift  that  my  lady  of 
Syon  gave  to  me  was  a  par  of  Meneper  beads  pardonet. 
1706  HEARNE  Collect.  10  June  (O.H.S.)  I,  The  Quaker  read 
him  a  'Juniper  [misfr.  Jumper]  Lecture  ag1.  Lewdness. 
1744-5°  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandni.  VII.  II.  142  (D.)  When 
women  chide  their  husbands  for  a  long  while  together,  it  i* 
commonly  said,  they  give  them  a  juniper  lecture;  which,  lam 
informed,  is  a  comparison  taken  from  the  long  lasting  of  the 
live  coals  of  that  wood.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  MI.  v.  (  29 
Bishop  Grouthead,  offended  thereat,  wrote  Pope  Innocent 
the  fourth  such  a  "Juniper  Letter  taxing  him  with  extortion. 
I38a  WYCLIF  Job  xxx.  4  The  roote  of  •iunypere  trees  was  the 
mete  of  hem.  1480  CAXTOS  Orid "s  Me!,  x.  iv,  Okes,  Planes, 
Elmes,  Beches,  Geneper  trees.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Tra:: 
(1760)  1.41  A  valley  in  Tirol  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its 
juniper  trees.  lM«  TEMFLE  Lett.,  to  Codolfkin  \\ 
II.  24  A  little  Bottle  of  'Juniper  Water,  which  is  the  com- 
mon Cordial  in  that  Country. 

Hence  t  Jrrniperate  i>.  tram.,  to  impregnate  or 
flavour  with  juniper ;  Jn'nipery  a.,  abounding  in 
junipers. 

1605  TIMME  Quersit.  ill.  181  Drinke.  .a  little  wine  juniper- 
ated.  1881  Three  in  Konvay  viii.  61  The  rockiest,  brookiest, 
juniperiest  country  in  the  world. 

type  fjtiniperin-HS  of  or   pertaining 
see  -IKE'.]     A  juniper-tree. 

c  1430  Filgr.  Ly/tianhode  ll.  xc.  108  This  ax  which  men 
clcpen  annoye  of  lyf .  .with  whiche  j  dullede  sum  time  Helye 
i    vnder  the  juniperyn. 

Juniperite  (d»;»-nipareit\  [ad.  mod.L. /«»»'- 
feritfs*.  juniper-us  :  see  -ITE  '  1  a.]  A  fossil  plant 
allied  to  the  juniper.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Junk  (dj»rjk),  rf.1     Forms  :    5  ion(o;ke,  5-7 
iunke,   7  junke,  jonk,  junck,   7-  junk.      [a. 
jonc.jount,  June  -  Sp.,  Pg.  junto,  It.  giunco 
:— L.  juntus  rush.] 

1 1.  A  rush.  Obs. 

ci4<x>  MAI-NDEV.  (1839)  ii.  13  ?if..Men  seyn  that  this 
Croune  is  of  thomcs,  ?ee  schulle  understonde  that  it  was 
of  Jonkes  [Koxt.  iunkes]  of  the  See,  that  is  to  sey,  Rushes 
of  the  See,  that  prykken  als  scharpely  as  Thomcv  1491 
CAXTOS  I'itas  F,<tr.  ,W.  de  W.  1495)  338/3  His  bedde  was 
it  of  ha>-rc.  ftut.  43  Made 

fyscellis  woven  wyth  rede  and  lonke-.     (sy6  t  tlfr.  Perl. 
(W.  ile  W.  1531)  302  b,  Tough  sharpe  thomes,  called  I 
iunkes  of  y*  see.) 

2.  Surf.  A  form  of  splint,  originally  stuffed  with 
rushes  or  bents  (cf.  quot 

1611  WOODALL  Surf.  Mate  Wks.  (1653!  150,  I  «ppoint  hin, 


juniperiest  country  in  the  word. 

f  Jnniperine.   Obs.  rare.    In  5  -yn.     [ad.  L. 
tye  *jttniperin-us  of  or   pertaining  to  juniper: 


JUNK. 

juncks  as  some  terme  them,  namely  bents  rowled  up  in 
canvas.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Party's  Chirurg.  559  Junkes 
are  made  of  stickes  the  bignesse  of  a  man's  finger,  wrapped 
about  with  rushes,  and  then  with  linnen  cloth.  1650  tr. 
Glisson's  Dis.  Chiidr.,  Rickets  (1742)  226  Bandages,  Jonks, 
and  clasped  Boots  every  Body  knows  to  be  very  useful  in 
the  Rickets.  1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Junk,  ..  in  Surgery,  a 
thin  cushion  stuffed  with  horse-hair  and  strengthened  or  not 
by  strips  of  wood  or  cane,  used  to  support  a  broken  or 
sprained  limb. .  .The  original  junk,  which  is  still  employed, 
consisted  of  reeds  or  stiff  straw  quilted  between  two  pieces 
of  stout  calico. 

Junk  (d;$OT)k),  sb.2  Forms  :  5  ionke,  7  iunke, 
junke,  8  junck,  8-  junk.  [Of  obscure  origin  : 
though  identical  in  form  with  prec.,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  connexion.] 

f  1.  Jfattf.  An  old  or  inferior  cable  or  rope ; 
usually  old  Junk.  Obs. 

1485  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I7fl  (1896)  49  Hausers  grete  and 
small.,  iij,  Jonkes  ..  iiij.  Ibid.  55  Olde  Jonkes  ..  iiij. 
1600  HAKLUVT  yqy.  11810)  III,  We  only  roade  by  an  old 
iunke.  1622  SIR  R.  HAWKINS  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  155 
Peeces  of  a  Junke  or  rope  chopped  very  small.  1626  CAPT. 
SMITH  Acctd.  Yng.  Seamen  16  Cables,  hawsers  or  streame 
cables  when  that  way  vnseruiceable,  they  serue  for  lunkes, 
fendors  and  braded  plackets  for  brests  of  defence.  1627  — 
Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  30  Fenders  are  peeces  of  old  Hawsers 
called  lunkes.  1769  NEWLAND  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXII.  86 
You  may  make  your  ship  fast  with  any  old  junk. 

fb.  A  piece  of  old  cable  used  in  making 
a  fender,  etc.  Obs. 

[1626-7:  see  i.]  a  1642  SIR  W.  MONSON  Naval  Tracts 
(17041.111.  374/1,  I  advise,  that  . .  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
Ship  be  arm'd  with  Junks  of  Cables.  1716  Glossogr.  Novat 
Bongra-ce,  to  Mariners  is  a  Frame  of  old  Ropes  or  Juncks 
of  Cables,  laid  out  at  the  Bows,  Stems,  and  Sides  of  Ships 
.  .to  preserve  them  from  Damage  of  great  Flakes  of  Ice. 

C.  Old  cable  or  rope  material,  cut  up  into  short 
lengths  and  used  for  making  fenders,  reef-points, 
gaskets,  oakum,  etc. 

1666  PEPVS  Diary  14  July,  Four  or  five  tons  of  corke,  to 
send. .to  the  fleet ;  being  a  new  device  to  make  barricados 
with,  instead  of  junke.  1704  New  Hamj>sh.  Prov.  Papers 
n868)  II.  440  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Treasurer,  provide  . .  Junk 
for  Wadding,  Tar,  Blacking  &c.  for  the  great  Guns.  1748 
Anson's  Vroy.  n.  ii.  133  We  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
junk  to  make  spun-yarn.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  ii.  2 
The  steerage  . .  was  filled  with  coils  of  rigging,  spare  sails, 
old  junk,  and  ship  stores.  1882  5  Yrs.  Penal  Semit.  \.  23 
Every  morning  the  quantum  of  junk  was  served  out. 

d.  transf.  Any  discarded  or  waste  material  that 
can  be  put  to  some  use :  cf.  junk-dealer  in  5. 

1884  H.  FREDERIC  in  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Aug.  11/1  Many.. 
[shops]  devoted  to  the  sale  of  rags,  and  the  sweepings  of  a 
city,  bones,  junk — a  collection  of  pestilence-breeding  filth. 

2.  transf.  A  piece  or  lump  of  anything;  a 
CHUNK. 

(Chunk  may  have  originated  under  the  joint  influence  of 
chuck  and /««£.) 

1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  Voy.  155,  I  . .  gave  to  each  of 
them  a  short  Junk  of  Pipe.  1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  \. 
Note  41  The  stem  is  knotty,  and,  being  cut  into  small  junks 
and  planted,  young  sprouts  shoot  up  from  each  knob.  Ibid. 
in.  127  The  Cane.  .Cut  into  junks  a  yard  in  length.  1833 
M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  i.  1859)  8  A  large  knot  in  his  cheek 
from  ajunk  of  tobacco  therein  stowed.  1843  MRS.  CARLVLE 
Lett.  I.  270  [He]  snatched  up  a  large  pound-cake,  cut  it 
into  junks,  1876  Miss  BRADDON  J.  Haggards  Dau.  xxiii. 
243  The  huge  junk  of  single  Gloucester. 

o.  transf.  orig.  Naut.  The  salt  meat  used  as 
food  on  long  voyages,  compared  to  pieces  of  rope  ; 
usually  with  epithet,  as  old,  salt,  tough  junk. 

1762  SMOLLETT  Sir  L.  Greaves  xiii,  Your  mistress  Aurelia, 
whom  I  value  no  more  than  old  junk,  pork -slush,  or  stinking 
stock-fish.  1792  M.  CUTLER  in  Life,  Jrnls.  $  Corr.  11888) 
I.  486,  I  had  infinitely  rather  sit  down  with  you  to  a  piece 
of  salt  junk  at  one  o'clock  than  be  tormented  with  the 
parade  ..  of  Philadelphia  entertainments.  1862  CARLYLE 
Fredk.  Gt.  x.  v.  (1872'  III.  263  Steadfastly  eating  tough 
junk  with  a  wetting  of  rum. 

4,  Whale -fishery.  The  lump  or  mass    of   thick 
oily  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  case  and  nostrils 
of  a  sperm-whale,  containing  spermaceti. 

1850  SCORESBV  Cheevers  \Vhalem.  Adv.  x.  (1859'  '35 
What  whalers  call  the  junk,  or  mighty  mass  of  blubber,  was 
separated  from  the  case,  c  1865  LETHEBY  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  97/2 
The  dense  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  called  junk. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  junk-ma*,  etc.;    junk- 
dealer,  U.S.,  a  marine-store  dealer;  junk-hook, 
a  hook  used  in  handling  the  junk  of  a  whale ; 
junk-ring,  (a)  a  metal  ring  confining  the  hemp 
packing  of  a  piston ;  (£)  a  steam-tight  metal  pack- 
ing round  a  piston ;    junk-shop,  a  marine  store, 
the  shop  of  a  junk-dealer ;  junk-strap,  a  chain  for 
hoisting  the  junk  of  a  whale  to  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  junk-vat,  in  tanning,  a  large  vat  for  holding 
weakened  vat-liquor ;  junk-wad,  a  wad  for  a  gun 
made  of  junk  or  oakum  bound   with   spun-yarn. 
Also  JUNKMAN- 2. 

i88a  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  v.  (1885)  70  The  marine  store  or 
'  "junk  '  dealer,  as  he  is  styled  in  New-York.  1893  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  May  7/2  These  '  exchanges '  are  bought  by  the 
pound  from  an  old  junk-dealer  [in  New  York}.  1851  Illnstr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1416  Munk  mats.  1830  R.  S.  ROBINSON 
Naut.  Steam  Eng.  41  On  the  top  of  the  packing  rings 
comes  the  *junk  ring,  which  occupies  the  whole  space  from 
the  boss  of  the  piston  to  the  sides.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine 
Draw.  ^1892*  61  The  piston  rod  and  nut  are  of  wrought  iron, 
so  also  are  the  junk  ring  bolts.  1800  COLQUHOUN  Connn. 
Thames  ii.  50  Receivers  . .  who  kept  Old  Iron  and  "Junk 
Shops  in  places  adjacent  to  the  River.  1883  Mil  lion  air,- 
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v.  xvii,  Jeremiah  Flint,  who  keeps  the  junk-shop  down  there 
close  to  the  London  D»cks.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek., 
*  Junk-wad.  1879  .Man.  Artillery  Exerc.  323  When  junk 
or  grummet  wads  are  used  they  are  supplied  by  5. 

Junk  '^dgznjk),  sb*  Forms  :  (6  giunco,  iunco), 
7junke,  junck(e,  jounck,  June,  yonk,  7~9Jonk, 
S  joncke,  7-  junk.  [A  word  of  Oriental  origin, 
now  adapted  in  most  European  langs.  :  V^.junco 
(in  i6th  c.  jungo,  Barbosaj,  Sp.  junco,  It.  giunco 
(i  6th  c.  giunca,  Pigafetta),  F.  joncque,  Du.  jonk. 
App.  ad.  Javanese  djong  (occurring  in  compositions 
of  i3th  c.  or  earlier),  'ship,  large  vessel,'  Malay 
adjong.  The  earlier  Eng.  forms  are  from  other 
European  langs. 

Some  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  Chinese 
cA'icoJt  '  ship  or  sailing  vessel  '  ;  but  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  were  established  in  Java  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
before  they  visited  China,  and  found  the  Javanese  and 
Malay  word  (which  has  no  connexion  with  the  Chinese) 
applied  to  all  large  native  vessels  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese 
ships  which  visited  those  shores.] 

A  name  for  the  common  type  of  native  sailing 
vessel  in  the  Chinese  seas.  It  is  flat-bottomed, 
has  a  square  prow,  prominent  stem,  full  stern,  the 
rudder  suspended,  and  carries  lug-sails. 

The  name  is  now  applied  to  Chinese,  Japanese,  Loochoo, 
Siamese,  and  other  vessels  of  this  type  ;  early  writers  applied 
it  still  more  widely  to  Malay,  Javan,  and  even  South  Indian 
native  vessels. 

[1555  EDEN  Decades  215  [from  It.  of  Pigafetta]  From  the 
whiche  Ilandes  [Moluccas]  they  are  brought  [to  India]  in 
shyps  or  barkes  made  withowt  any  iren  tooles.  ..  These 
barkes  they  caule  Giunche.  1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  China  i.  m.  xxi.  115  Such  ships  as  they  haue  to 
saile  long  voiages  be  called  /uncos.]  1613  PURCHAS  /*//- 
gr  image,  Descr.  India-  (1864)  54  The  viceroy  having  two 
ships  sent  him  for  supply,  two  lunkes,  eight  or  ten  boates. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trau.  184  We  espied  a  Malabar 
Juncke  of  seventie  Tunnes,  bound  for  Acheen  in  Sumatra. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  1.  396  The  Chinese,  .have  always 
hideous  Idols  on  board  their  Jonks  or  Ships.  1720  DE  FOE 
Caft.  Singleton,  xiv.  (1840)  237  A  Dutch  junk,  or  vessel, 
going  to  Amboyna.  1773  Gentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  332  The 
Chinese  junks  and  boats,.  were  most  of  them  sunk.  1813 
J.  BURNEY  Discm.  S.  Sea  in.  x.  255  The  unwieldiness  of 
the  Chinese  jonks.  1853  HAWTHORNE  £»£•.  Note-Bks.  (1883) 

I.  442  All  manner  of  odd-looking  craft,  but  none  so  odd  as 
the  Chinese  junk. 

attrib.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  27  A  Junck-man  of 
Warre  full  of  desperate  Malabars.  1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan 

II.  320  The  total  junk  navy  is  468,750  tons. 

Junk,  sb*  A  local  name  for  a  JOINT  in  the 
bedding  of  slate  or  other  rock. 

1662  RAY  I  tin.  in.  in  Lankester  Mem.  Ray  (1846)  185  At 
Denbyboul,  about  two  miles  from  Tintagel,  is  the  best 
quarry  of  slate  in  the  country.  ..It  is  divided,  .both  long- 
ways and  broadways,  by  cracks  or  rifts,  which  they  call  junks. 


Junk  .d^zJtjk),  v.  [f.  JUNK  sb.'*\  trans,  a.  To 
cut  off  'm  a  lump  ;  b.  To  cut  or  divide  into  junks 
or  chunks.  Hence  Junked  (d^rnkt)  ppl.  a., 
chopped  in  pieces. 

1803  Ann.  Reg.  802  Six  feet  junked  off  the  smaller  part  of 
the  root-  .will  yield  several  gallons  of  water.  1833  M.  SCOTT 
Tom  Cringle  ii.  (18591  42  To  produce  a  two-inch  rope  and 
junk  it  into  three  lengths  ..  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
1847  R.  HILL  in  Gosse  Birds  Jamaica  392  They  trod  and 
stirred  the  mashed  biscuits  and  junked  fish,  with  which  we 
fed  them. 

Junk-bottle.  U.$-  A  thick  strong  bottle 
made  of  green  or  black  glass,  (  the  ordinary  black 
glass  porter  bottle'  (Hartlett  Diet.  Amer.  1860). 

1805  Naval  Chron.  XIV.  65  The  following  article  was 
found  in  a  junk-bottle.  1809  W.  IRVING  Knickerb.  vn.  vii. 
(1820'  490  Stopping  to  take  a  lusty  dinner,  and  bracing  to  his 
side  his  junk-bottle,  well  charged  with  heart-inspiring  Hol- 
lands. 1881  E.  H.  ELWELL  in  Collect.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  IX. 
217  Sawyer  drank  the  last  drop  of  rum  from  his  junk  bottle. 

II  Junker  fyu*rjkar).  [G.,  from  earlier  junkher, 
-herr(e,  f.  MHG./ttWf  (G.  Jung]  YoUNO  +  herre\ 
see  HER  sb.,  and  cf.  YOUNKER.] 

A  young  German  noble  ;  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
a  narrow-minded,  overbearing  (younger)  member 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  etc.  ;  spec,  a  member 
of  the  reactionary  party  of  the  aristocracy  whose 
aim  it  is  to  maintain  the  exclusive  social  and  poli- 
tical privileges  of  their  class.  Also  attrib. 

1554  Adnwn,  Cert.  Trewe  Pastor  $  Prophet  Pref.  Avb, 
And  herewith  let  my  lunker  papistes  which  now  are  in  their 
ruff  and  tryumph  .  .  take  their  aduertisement.  1845  S.  AUSTIN 
Ranke's  Hist,  Ref.  II.  499  Luther  said,  the  papist  Junkers 
were  in  this  respect  more  Lutheran  than  the  Lutherans 
themselves.  1865  Spectator  n  Feb.  151  There  is  in  Count 
OrlofiTs  speech  a  trace  of  'junker1  feeling.  1891  Blackw. 
Mag.  Oct.  462  Bismarck  is  by  instinct  a  Junker. 

Hence  Jtrnkerdom,  the  body  or  world  of  junkers; 
the  condition  or  character  of  a  junker  ;  Ju'nkerish 
a.,  characteristic  of  the  junker  party;  Jirnkerlsm, 
the  policy  or  spirit  of  the  junkers. 

1870  Daily  Tel.  4  Oct.,  It  maybe  that  some  of  the  younger 
German  officers  are  somewhat  imperious  .  .  I  myself  have 
had  disagreeable  experience  ofjunkerdom  more  than  once. 
1890  New  Review  Apr.  290  These  were  his  [Bismarck's] 
days  of  Junkerdom.  1878  SEEI.EY  Stein  II.  522  These  views 
of  Miinster  were  branded  by  Stein  to  myself  as  paltry  and 
JunkerUh.  1866  Daily  Tel.  18  Jan.  5/3  Many  professors 
and  journalists,  presumably  most  opposed  to  Junkerism. 

Junkerite,  variant  of  JUNCKEBITE. 
t  Ju'nkery.    Obs.      Forms:    5  iunkerye,  6 
ioncrye,  ionkry,  iunkerie.     [Of  obscure  origin  : 


JUNKET. 

agrees  in  sense  with  JUNKET  sb.  3  and  4,  but  appears 
much   earlier.]      a.  A    banquet   or   feast,     b.  A 
dainty  dish  or  sweetmeat. 
1449  Paston  Lett.  (1901)  IV.  24  Pertrych  and  his  felaw  here 

Sret  visage  and  kepe  gret  junkeryes  and  dyneres.  a  1500 
_  IEDWALL  Nature  (Brandli  n.  210  There  shall  nogentylman 
. .  Be  better  serued . .  For  a  banket  or  a  ionkry.  For  a  dyshe 
two  or  thre.  1509  FISHKK  Fun.  Serm.  Ciess  Richmond 
Wks.  (1876)  294  Eschewyngebankettes,  reresoupers,  ioncryes 
betwyxe  meales.  1544  UDALL  Erastn.  Apoph.  i.  §  81.  104 
Marchepaines  or  wafers  w*  other  like  iunkerie. 

Junket  (dszrrjket),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-7  ionket, 
(5  -ett,  6  -etit)e),  6  ionckette,  6-7  iuncket,  (6 
-ete,  7  -ette),  iunquet,  iunket,  7-9  juncket, 
junkett,  7-  junket.  £.  6  ioncat,  6  iouncat, 
6-7  iuncat,  -cate,  7  iunkat,  -kate,  7-8  juncate. 
See  also  JUNCADE.  [Of  somewhat  obscure  history, 
in  respect  both  of  fonns  and  senses,  but  app.  a. 
( >NF.  *jonket,  *jonquet.  m  jonqmttet  rush-basket,  f. 
jonc  rush,  JUNK  j£.l  Norman  patois  has  tjongtiette 
espece  de  creme  faite  avec  du  lait  bouilli,  additionne" 
de  jannes  d'ceuf,  de  Sucre  et  de  caramel*  (Moisy), 
and  the  related  forms  joiichte  (  =  med.L.  juncala, 
It.  giuncatd]  &t\<\jonchiere,jonquiere  (\—*juncaria} 
are  common  in  senses  i  and  2  of  our  word  (see 
I,ittre  and  Godef.). 

The  )3-forms  in  sense  2  may  be  directly  from  med.L. 
junc  at  a  (cf:  JUNCADE)  ;  but  their  late  occurrence  in  sense  3 
is  notable.  The  history  of  sense  2  is  not  quite  clear ; 
and  the  relationship  of  3  to  4  is  complicated  by  the  earlier 
JUNKERV.] 

1.  A  basket  (orig.  made  of  rushes) ;  esp.  a  basket 
in  which  fish  are  caught  or  carried.     Now  dial. 

1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  ii.  3  Whanne  he  my}te  hide  hym  no 
lenger,  he  tok  a  ionket  of  resshen.  .and  putte  the  Htil  faunt 
with  ynne.  —  Job  2nd  Prol.  (1850)  II.  671  If  forsothe  a 
iunket  with  resshe  I  shudde  make.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  198/1 
A  lonkett  forfysche.  1565-73  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Caudecx, 
little  coffers  of  wickers:  imikets  wherein  yeeles  are  taken. 
1703  'J'HORESBV  Let.  to  Ray  (E.  D.  S.),  'j-unket,  a  wicker 
long  wisket  to  catch  fish.  1829  in  HUNTER  Hallamsh.  Gloss. 
1883  fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  366  Junkets  ..  hand  Junkets. 
1893  Northnmbld.  Gloss.,  Junket,  a  basket  for  catching  fish. 

2.  A  cream-cheese  or  other  preparation  of  cream 
(originally  made  in  a  rush-basket  or  served  on  a 
rush-mat :  see  JUNCADE)  ;  now,  a  dish  consisting 
of  curds  sweetened  and  flavoured,  served  with  a 
layer  of  scalded   cream  on  the  top.     (Popularly 
associated  with  Devonshire,  but  answering  to  the 
'  curds  and  cream '  of  other  districts.) 

^1460  J.  RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  93  Milke,  crayme,  and 
cruddes,  and  eke  the  loncate,  J>ey  close  a  mannes  stomak 
. .  perfore  ete  hard  chese  aftir.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in 
Babees  Bk.  266  Be  ware  of  cowe  creme,  &.. Iouncat,  for 
these  wyll  make  your  souerayne  seke  but  he  ete  harde 
chese.  1620  VENNER  Via  Recta  v.  91  There  are  also  cer- 
taine  lunkets  vsually  made  of  milke  . .  as  of  the  best  of  the 
milke  coagulated,  there  is  made  a  kinde  of  luncket,  called 
in  most  places  a  Fresh-Cheese,  a  1653  UBQUHART  Rabelais 
m.  xxxiii,  No  artificers  are  then  [August]  held  in  greater 
Request  than  the  Afforders  of  refrigerating  Inventions, 
Makers  of  Junkets  [F.  joncades\.  1825  HONE  Every~day 
f>k.  I.  561  Junket,  made  of  raw  milk  and  rennet.. sweetened 
with  sugar,  and  a  little  cream  added  [at  Penzance].  1826 
I-NJLWHELE  Trad,  fy  Recoil.  II.  533  Cornwall  produced 
nothing  good  but  junket  and  the  'Weekly  Entertainer1. 
1881  Corn  ft.  Mag.  Nov.  609  Junkets  identical  with  those  for 
which  Devonshire  is  famous,  but  made  of  ewe's  instead  of 
cow's  milk. 

f3.  Any  dainty  sweetmeat,  cake,  or  confection; 
a  sweet  dish  ;  a  delicacy ;  a  kickshaw.  Obs. 

a.  1547-64  BAULDWIN  Mor.  Philos.  (PalftO  137  To  behold 
the  furnished  table,  .with  variety  of  the  most  dainty  iunkets, 
costly  and  delicate  dishes.  1566  ADLINGTON  Aj>n!eius,  Gold. 
Ass  x.  xlv,  Bread  pasties,  tartes,  custardes  and  other  deli- 
cate ionckettes  dipped  in  honie.  1629  PARKINSON  Parad., 
Orchard  xviii.  586  [Orange  peel]  Candied  with  Sugar  to 
serve  with  other  dryed  Junquets.  1694  WESTMACOTT  Script. 
Herb.  85  Fillberds  ..  being  an  excellent  Junket  instead  of 
Tobacco  in  their  compotating  humours.  1715  tr.  Pan- 
cirollns'  Rentm  Mem.  I.  iv.  x.  184  Junkets  or  Sweetmeats, 
were  pompously  brought  in  with  the  Solemnity  of  a  Flute. 

ft.  1586  T.  B.  La  Pritnavd.  Fr.  Acatt.  I.  194  It  agreeth 
not  with  them  that  make  profession  of  manlie  fortitude,  .to 
take  such  iuncates.  1608  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  815  The 
people  ..  do  make  of  these  Worms  divers  juncats,  as  we  do 
Tarts,  Marchpanes,  Wafers,  and  Cheese-cakes.  1658  ROW- 
LAND Moufet  s  Theat.  Ins.  914  Juncates  or  honey-meats, 
and  wafers,  they  have  divers  names  as  the  thing  is  made. 
1764  HARMER  Obstrv.  in.  iv.  134  A  cake  seems  to  be  used 
for  all  juncates  or  dainty  meats. 

4.  A  feast  or  banquet;    a  merrymaking  accom- 
panied with  feasting ;  also  in  mod.  use  (now  only 
U.S.},  a  pleasure  expedition  or  outing  at  which 
eating  and  drinking  are  prominent ;  a  picnic-party. 

ISSO'PALSGR.  235  lonkette,  banquet.  1540  MORYSINE  ; 
Introd.  Wysd.  C  j  b,  Spendynge  his  patrimonie  vppon 
ionkettes  [L.  comessationes\  mynstreles,  and  scoffers,  a  1655 
VINES  Lord's  S«&.  (1677)  30  With  these  junkets  and  feasts 
they  joyned  the  celebration  of  the  Lords  Supper.  1712 
STEELE  Spect.  No.  298  r  5  At  a  late  Junket  which  he  was 
invited  to.  1751  JOHNSON  Rambler  No.  142  f  6  She  taught 
him.  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  junket.  1814  MAD.  D'AnsLAV 
Wanderer  III.  73,  I  come  . .  to  ask  the  favor  of  your  com- 
pany, .to  a  little  junket  at  our  farm.  ^STMACKERAV  I  an. 
/>"<»>  xxviii.  i873DixoN  T-woQueens  I.iv.  viii.  229  Amidst 
his  bridal  junkets,  Charles  was  told  [etc.]. 

5.  Comb..  M  junket-basket  (*=  picnic-basket). 
1825    HOXF    F.very-day   Bk    I.   4^9   Well-stored  junket- 
baskets, 


JU1SKET. 

Hence  Junket*  ceons,  Ju  nketons  adjs. ,  given 
to  junketing,    non.c  u'ds. 
1760  H.  WALPOLI  r,    as  jnukct- 

a  as  my  l.uiy  Northumberland.   1830  1,M 
l.rtt.  '18941  I'-   <>6  She.  rather  likes  the  thought,  In. 
junketous  soul  tlian  me. 

Junket  (.dgo-ijUet  ,  v.    Also  7  -cat.    [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  inlr.   To   hold  a    banquet  or  feast ;    to   make 
merry  with  good  cheer;   also  (chiefly  t'.S.)  to  join 
in  a  picnic  ;  to  go  on  a  pleasure  excursion. 

"SSSUee  JuNKKTlNGT'M.  sl>.).     1613]'  linage 

n.  xiv.  192  If  a  female  child  be  borne  there  is  small  solem- 
nitie  only.;some  yon^  uvnches  stand  about  the  cradle,  ;uul 
lift  it  vp  with  the  child  in  it,  and  name  it  . .  and  after  this 
they  iunket  together.  1638  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Tra:: 
350  A  creature,  .rather  made  to  wonder  at,  than  to  juncket 
on.  1657  REEVE  Gix/V  I'Ica  86  A  sad  tiling  it  is  th.it  .  . 
when  some  are  fasting,  others  should  be  jum ..uin.;.  1715  tr. 
Pancirollus'  Rerum  Mem  I.  n.  vi.  80  The  r'ire  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Room,  about  which  the  Family  did  make 
Merry  and  Junket.  (11745  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  i. 
General,  Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day,  save 
them  to  junket  with  your  fellow-servants  at  night.  1821 
LADV  GRANVILLE  Lett.  (18941  I.  205  The  same  party  junket 
on  Friday  to  Chiswick.  1874  GREVILI.E  Man.  Ceo.  IV 
(1875)  III.  xxiv.  122  The  Chancellor  had  intended  to  go 
junketting  on  the  Rhine. 

2.  trans.  To  entertain,  feast,  rare. 

1745  H.  WALPOLE  Lttt.  (1846)  II.  64  The  good  woman  .. 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  junket  her  neighbours. 

Jtrnketer.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER  I.]  One  who  jun- 
kets or  feasts :  one  who  takes  part  in  a  junketing. 

1825  SCOTT  Fain.  Lett.  25  Nov.  (1894)  II.  381,  I  have  been 
asked  to  meet  Lord  Melville  at  several  parties,  which  has 
made  me  more  of  a  junketter  than  usual.  1868  Pall  Mall 'G. 
5  Aug.,  Steamboat  companies,  which.. are  sadly  prone  to 
carry  excursionists  and  junketers  about  on  Sundays.  1873 
Miss  BRADDON  Sir.  ff  Pilgr.  in.  xii.  353  The  junketers 
dispersed  more  or  less  unwillingly  to  their  several  chambers. 

Ju'llketing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  JUNKET  ;  feasting,  banquet- 
ing, merrymaking ;  also  (chiefly  U.  S.},  a  going  on 
a  pleasure  excursion,  picnicking  ;  with  a  and  //. : 
A  feast,  banquet,  picnic,  etc. 

'555  W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  u.  x.  235  Their 
Spiritualtie  vsed  lunckettyng  [L.  fotationious]  oftener 
then  the  Laietie.  15^7  HARRISON  England  u.  vi.  (1877) 
I.  151  In  these  iunkettings.  1667  SOUTH  Serin.  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2  The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling,  or  junketting  upon 
the  altar.  1712  STEELE  Spt\t.  No.  466  P  3  In  my  Aosence 
our  Maid  has  let  in  the  spruce  Servants  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood to  Junketings.  1731  Grntl.  Mag.  I.  103  Depredations 
by  guttling  and  tippling,  junketting,  gossiping,  gaming,  etc. 
are  to  be  all  item'd  to  the  government.  18^6  GREEN  Stray 
Stud.  47  To  the  priest,  of  course,  Carnival  is  simply  a  fare- 
well to  worldly  junketings.  1877  A.  B.  EDWARDS  Up  Nile 
xxi.  646  The  fishing  and  fowling  and  feasting  and  junketting 
that  we  saw. 

b.  attrib.,  as  junketing  dish,  house,  party,  trip. 

1597  GF.RAKDE  Herbal  II.  Ixviii.  298  The  seede  . .  is  often 
vsLcl  i;i  comfits,  or  serued  at  the  table  with  other  iunketting 
dishes.  i6ao  VENNF.R  I 'ia  Recta  vii.  148  The  same  being 
put  into  iunketting  dishes  . .  guieth  vnto  them  a  delectable 
..taste.  1820  W.  IRVIS-G  Sketch  Bk.  II.  158  Snug  junket- 
ting  parties  at  which  I  have  been  present.  1893  O..  [CoucnJ 
l>el,-ct.  Duchy  67  The  morals  of  Ihe  junketing  houses 
underwent  change. 

tJu'nketry.  Obs.rare~l.  In  6  iunquetry. 
[f.  JUNKET  sb.  +  -BY,  perh.  a  refashioning  of  JUN- 
KF.RY.]  A  confection  ;  a  sweetmeat;  =  JUNKET  3. 

1599  NASHE  Lenten  Sinffc  23  Galingale,  which  Chaucer 
preheminentest  encomionizeth  aboue  all  iunquetries  or  con. 
fectionaries  whatsoeuer. 

Ju'nknian1.  [f.  JUNK  ji.3]  A  man  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  junk. 

1862  J.  HENDERSON  in  Mem.  iii.  (1867)  103  (Shanghai)  A 
large  number  of  junkmen  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
1880  Miss  BIRD  Japan  I.  382  The  many  ghosts  in  which 
junkmen  believe. 

Jiriikman  -.  U.  S.  [f.  JUNK  st>.2]  A  dealer 
in  junk  or  marine  stores. 

1895  t>Kr7<v*(N.  Y.)  24  Aug.  304/2  What  the  Sheriff  could 
get  for  the  goods  sold  in  a  lump  for  cash . .  with  possibly  only 
a  junkman  for  a  bidder. 

Juno  (dz,K-no).     [L.  Juno   (a.-.c.  Junonai: 
Latin  mythology  the  wife  of  Jupiter ;  the  goddess 
cf  marriage  and  child-birth.] 

1.  A  woman   resembling  the    goddess   Juno  in 
qualities   ascribed   to   her;    a   woman   of  stately 
beauty  ;  a  jealous  wife,  etc. 

1606  SVLVKSTFK  Du  Bartas  it.  iv.  n.  Magnificence  858 
Here,  many  a  luno,  many  a  Pallas  here  ..  Catch_  many 
a  gallant  Lord.  1621  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  III.  iii.  n.  u 
(16761  371  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases 
lo  scratch  the  faces  . .  of  such  as  they  suspect  ;  as  Henry 
the  seconds  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at  Wood- 
stock. 1641  MILTON  Areof.  (Arb.)  41  No  envious  Jnno  sate 
ii-y'd  over  the  nativity  of  any  mans  intellectual  off- 
spring. 1718  POPE  Dune.  n.  163  His  be  yon  Juno  of  ma- 
jestic size.  1859  READE  7,07*  me  little  II.  i.  40  These 
Junones,  severe  in  youthful  beauty. 

2.  Astron.  Name  of  the  third  of  the  asteroids. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  537/1,  1804.  Harding  discovers  the 

planet  Juno  1868  LOCKVER  Guillemins  Hrarens  (ed.  3) 
214  The  third  planet  discovered.  Juno,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  thircrMragment  of  the  hypothetical  planet. 

3.  In  plant-names  :  Juno's  Rose,  the  white  Lily 
(f .ilium  fandiiluni    ;  Juno's  tears.  Vervain. 

1597  C.KRARUF.  Herl-al  II.  ccxxxv.  §2.  581  \ 
..m    English    lunjs   teares.     1706  PHILLIPS  led.    K 
Juno's  Rose,  the  Lilly. 

Vou  V. 
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4.    Cfinb  ,  ris_/«;;ii-//,!r  adj.  and  adv. 

1607  SHAKS    <  and  lament  as 

ike     1896  Mxs.  CKCIKHK  /'/.. 
101  Din  ,<.-ct,  and  Juno-like. 

Hence  Jun.oesa.ue  .d/yn, .,i---l.  ,/.,  r.  ambling 
Juno  in  stately  beauty. 

1888  K.  HCMK  Mad.  Mi.tas  i.  iii,  A  tall  v,.]    , 
woman  of  what  is  called  alunoesquc  type.     1894 
Jan.  143  Her  beauty  was  of  that  Jnnuesque  t>p< 
n-<|iure-  time  .  .  to  expand  to  its  full  : 

Juuoilian  ml,  a.     [f.  L.  Jinhun in 

+  -AX.]     Ol  or  pertaining  to  Juno. 

1794  T.  TAYLOR  Pausunias  v.   xvi.  11824)  IL  4'    -Sixtt-ii 
women  . .  every  fifth  year  weave  a  veil  for  Juno,  a 
jish  Junonian  games.     1813    ',  :.  Mori-it 

iii.  70  Her  Junoiii;ui  ur  ralher  Sinonian  arts. 

Also  f  Jnno'jiical  a.   Obs. 

1582  STANYIII  .  ,!.,   I   *til  feare 

me  theesefayre  lunonical  harbours.  In  straw  llie.u  luu  keth 
soom  pad. 

Junour,  Junquet,  obs.  ff.  JOI.NEH,  JI-.NKLI. 

Junr.,  abbreviation  of  JUNIOR. 

t  Junt  1.  0/>s.  [app.  ad.  It.  giunta,  gionta  'a 
coosening,  cheating,  or  conycatching  trickc  '  (t  lorio, 
'S9^)>  whence giuntare  to  trick.]  A  trick,  cheat. 

1608  MIDDLETON    Trick    to   catch    the  t'lti  on*-   \.  ii,  //. 
Daintily  abus'd,  you've  put  a  junt  upon  me !     L.  Ha.  ha, 
ha  !    //.  A  common  Strumpet. 

Junt  -  (djont).  Sf.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  cf. 
JUNK  sb.'l  I  d,  and  Sc.  dunt  a  piece  or  lump.]  a. 
A  lump  or  large  piece,  esp.  of  meat  or  bread;  a 
chunk  ;  also,  a  large  quantity  of  a  liquid,  b.  transj. 
A  squat,  chunky  person. 

a.  1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xx,  Twa  good  junts 
of  beef,  Wi'  hind  and  fore  spoul  of  a  shct-p.     1797  A.  UOUC;LAS 
-\V:c  J  Vic-'i  li'isk  Poems  (18061  67  A  jnnt  o'  beef,  baithfatan' 
fresh  . .  in  your  pat.     1824  MACTAC.GARI  IrtttliK'iif.  Encycl., 
Junt,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  of  any  kind  . .  Gowdie,  the 
cow,  gives  a  junt  of  milk. 

b.  1787  W.  TAYLOR  Sc.  Poenis  26  Brave  Jess,  the  fodgel 
junt,  Did  lia[n  d  Dad's  hands. 

Junta  (dgo'nta).  Also  8  juncta.  [a.  Sp.  (and 
Pg.)  junta  =  It.  giunta  :—i,.  juncta,  fern.  pass.  part. 
ofjungere  to  JOIN,  in  Romanic  used  as  a  sb.  The 
equivalent  F.  form  is  joinle  JOINT;  mod.h.  jiinte 
junta,  is  from  Sp.] 

L  With  reference  to  Spain  or  Italy  :  A  delibera- 
tive or  administrative  council  or  committee. 

In  mod.  hist,  the  term  is  best  known  as  the  name  of  the 
local  councils  established  in  different  districts  ot  Spain  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Napoleon  in  the  summer  of  1808  ; 
the  Central  Junta  was  formed  in  Sept.  of  the  same  year. 

l62jj.  MEADE  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  162  Atlength 
the  Junta  of  Divines  (at  Madrid]  coming  to  agreement  the 
marriage  was  declared,  c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  in.  x.  (1650) 
52  A  particular  Junta  of  some  of  the  Counsell  of  State 
and  War,  might  be  appointed  to  determin  the  business. 
1754  A.  DRUMMOND  Trav.  u.  61  The  senate  [at  Venice) 
con>i>ts  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  nobles,  one  half  of  whom 
are  ordinary,  and  the  other  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  junta.  1809  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  Keg.  6^  Details  of 
the  weakness  and  tardiness  of  the  Spanish  Junta.  1887 
DOWDEN  Life  Shelley  II.  viii.  342  Here  the  troops  were  on 
the  side  of  the  viceroy  and  his  junta. 

2.  In  general  sense:   =  JUNTO  i. 

1714  SWIFT  Pres.  St.  AJf.  Wks.  1755  II.  I.  214  Ready  for 
any  acts  of  violence,  that  a  Junta  composed  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  constitution  shall  think  fit  to  enjoin  them. 
a  1715  BURNET  Chvn  Time  (1766'  I.  85  Some  of  the  English 
Juncta  moved  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  unite  the  two 
parties.  1867  (ii'LLnv.  SMITH  Three  fcng.  Statesmen  (1882) 
77  A  junta  of  fanatics,  who  wanted  to  sweep  away  law, 
learning,  and  civil  society. 

Junte,  Juntee,  obs.  ff.  JOINT  sb.,  JAUNTY. 

Junto  (dgo-ntff).  Also  7-8  juneto.  [Erroneous 
'form  of  JUNTA,  by  assimilation  to  Sp.  sbs.  in  o  (cf. 
-ADO  2).  The  {mmjuntto  ;after  L.junctum)  was 
very  common  down  to  1700.] 

1.  A  body  of  men  who  have  joined  or  combined 
for  a  common  purpose,  especially  of  a  political 
character ;  a  self-elected  committee  or  council ;  a 
clique,  faction,  or  cabal ;  a  club  or  coterie. 
a.  In  politics  or  matters  of  public  interest. 

In  English  History  the  term  has  been  chiefly  applied  to 
the  Cabinet  Council  of  Charles  I,  to  llie  Independent  and 
Presbyterian  factions  of  the  same  period,  to  the  Rump  Par- 
liament under  Cromwell,  and  to  the  combination  of  promi- 
nent Whigs  in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne. 

1641  l.i).  HKOOKK  Kug.  Efisr.  (1642)  35  Are  these  men  fit 
to  direct  and  advise  ..  in  the  Privie  Juncto's  ;  to  sit  at 
the  Hclme,  to  dictate  Lawes.  1645  WITHKK  Vf*  /',.,//. 
ill  102  This  new  Junta,  doth  so  strong  become  By  their 
conferring  Offices  and  Places.  1657  HAWKK  Kill, 
5  How  unworthily,  .doth  this  I  ul  that  pacifique 

and  prudent  Parliament.,  with  the  strange  name  of  a  Juata. 
1680  I.DVK  iii  Reflect.  'Cunfff-Mtn*'  22  'lh<;  Janets  [the 
Rump)  at  Westminster  have  . .  received  more  Money  in  one 
year  than  all  the  Kings  of  England.     1708  PESN  in  /'a.  Hist. 
S»f  Mem.  X.  289  You  should  form  a  small  junto,  and  meet 
for  that  anil  other  publick  ends,     a  1734  .N 
v  §  32  (1740)  333  These  subdivided  Office* 
Power,  may  be  committed  to  single  Persons  or  I 
Laws  have  provided.      1783  O>VVI>I:R  Lett.  27  Dec.,  Wks. 
(1876)  151  The  patriotic  junto  whose  efforts  have  staved  08 
the  expected  dissolution.     1888  BRYCE  A " 
x.\v.  374'1'hcTc-v  ,  be  often  a  secret  Junto  which 

really  controlled  the  ministry. 

tb.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Obs. 

1641    11.    P.  <,'«.••>/.    /'/•'.    Rixht  Kfisc.  10    If  London.. 

should  :irl:.ilrate  by  a  Junto  of  all  her  Divines.     1677  W 

Man  of  Silt  u.  v.  B;  The  Trent  Jtmcta  halh  voted 


JUPITER. 

f»r  Iliein.    /i\:    (11716  VII    iv    ;oOfU 

ihe  chui 

the  qu 

C.   In  general  scute. 

1659'!'.  PtcKE  1'arnani  I'nerf.  171  And  did  the  Jumt.i 
"f  U»  G  I  ,,  make  you  .Sol  r  1673!  I: 

front*.  .  i,  a,  a   |,,,,!, 

1713  Ai.insos  t.uai.t.    N,,.  14..   p<    A,     ut.'iy  trilled  in  a 
i  he  sex.      i8»o  U.I  t.  1 1 .  47  At  the 

cornet*  are  assembled  juntos  o(  village  idlers  and  wi*c  men. 
t2.    =  JUNTA  i.   Oi>s. 
'?<>'  1  1857)  V.  6  From  Madrid,  that 

'i  fycd  uilh  then   |ttm  t"       17-; 
t  The  deputation  of  the  nobless,  which  they  call 
11  of  Ihe  holy  office. 

3.  Comb.,  os  junto-lord,  one  of  the  Whig  com- 
bination in  Anne's  reign;  junto-man,  a  member 
of  a  juntu. 

1647  SI-KK.GE  AnKlia  Keiii;.  iv.  vii.  (1854*  »*3  Ixmlt, 
kiii^lils,  and  parliament  men  Mhcr»i~c  junclo  men).  164* 
C'.  WALK>«  Hi<t.  lndlrtn,i.  i.  21 

untciianks.       1713  SwtfT   ///>.'.    1  ast  .SfJJ.    Wks. 
1758  IX.  28  The  Juneto  Lords  .is  th,  \  were  then  called. 

Hence     Jnnto  cracy    tionce-U'd '.    [see    -i 
government  by  a  junto. 

'774  Hi  KGH  /V/.  /'.  -(o*i  The 

Itntish  government  is  itally  a  junlucracy,  ..  or  government 
by  a  minister  and  his  crew. 

Junyper  e,  -pyr,  obs.  forms  of  JI.MIKR 
t  Jup.    Obs.  rare.     Also  Juppe.     fa-  Y.juffc, 
obs.  var.  of  jufe:    see  JUFE  and   JUMP  s/>.-]     A 
woman's  jnckct  or  bodice.     Cf.  Jt'l'K  a. 

1603  Ij.  l-'.liz,  II  anir.  in  Ltiturt  Ho.  (18841673/2,  , 
gardes  and  juppes.  1670  FLECKNOE  A//i"r.,  IlaiMviieliet  a 
la  mode  74  '1  his  Pliiy  of  ours,  just  like  some  Vest  or  Jup, 
Worn  twice  or  thrice,  was  carefully  laid  up.  1671  K.  PAN. 
T<  >N  Spec.  Jifi'entut.  v.  v.  265  We  bad  the  confidence  to  lake 
off  her  Juppe,  which  we  have  brought. 

Jupard,  -yi_e,  jupart,  -ye,  obs.  ff.  JEOPARD, 

TKOPAKDY. 

Jupe    ilj/ip,  Fr.  3«p).    Now  only  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  (exc.  as  Kr.).      Forms  :  3  iuype.   4  ioupe.  5 
iowpe,  7  juipe,  joope,  9  joup,  juip,  jupo.     [a. 
V.jupe,  in  OF.  also  jubt,gipe  (see  Gii'K 
/iipa.  Sp.  and  1'g.   t\vitli   Arabic  article     al/tiba; 
also  (JY.juffe  (see  J  UP),  juM-t  (.see  Jrn  , 
\\.giuffa, giubba,  a.  .\n\j.jubbah,  jibbah  J  run  Ml. 
Derivative  forms  are  liir-M.,  Cirn.v,  (.jirro,  and 
JLPON.     Fi.r  the  treatment  of  the  vowel  in  ME., 
cf.  the  forms  of  duke,  flute,  and /«!«.] 

1 1.  A  loose  jacket,  kittle,  or  tunic  worn  by  men. 
Obs.  (In  later  use  chiefly  Sc.) 

1. 1290  .V.  Eug.   Leg.  I.  455/215  pe  bischop  eode  into  he 
vesliarie  :  is  cope  he  gan  of  slrepe,  he  nadde  undi ; 
menz  to  liabbe  on  bole  is  Iuype.    c  1300  Harelok  i 
he  selen,  and  sholde  soupe,  So  comes  a  ladde  in 
cmol'romf.  1'air.  265  2  Iowpe,  garment.     1635  likf  kK- 
TON  Trail.  (Chetham  Soc.)  188  Speech  in  Scotland  . .  for  a 
man's  coat,  a  juipe  or  joope.     l8ox  J.  SIDIIAI  i>  Chrciii.  Sc. 
Poetry  Gloss.,  J'ipe*  a  wide  or  great  coat.     1823  CAKI  VI.E 
Let.   in   Froude  Life  11882)  I.  xii.  201,   I  put  on 
duffle  sitting  jupe.     1837  —  J-r.R,-i'.  I.  n   ii,  Frightful  men 
..clad  in  jupes  of  coarse  woollen,  with .  -girdles  of  leather. 

2.  Sc.  A  woman's  jacket,  kirtle,  or  bodice.  Also 
fl.  a  kind  of  bodice  or  stays. 

a  1810  in   Cromek  Kern.  Kitkalak  Song  64,   I 
my  jupes  sae  green,  An'  kilted  my  coalies  rarely.      181* 
GALT  Steam-Boat  xvii.  356  The  branch  of  a  bramble  bush 
caught  her  by  the  jupe.  "  1858  RAMSAV  A',  mt 
•.'61   A  bedgown,  or  loose  female  up; 

termed  ajul*.      '859  R.  1 

Centr   A/r.  in  Jml.  <  UX  .1,8  The  married 

women  usually  wear  a  jupe,  in  shape,  behind,  recalling  the 
uhl  suallow-lailed  coat  of  Europe. 

II  3.  [mod.  borrowing  from  Fr.]    A  woman's  skiit. 

1815  R.  P.  WARD  Tremaine  III.  iii.  18  This  little  French 
girl.. was  dressed  so  piquantely  in  a  jacket  ..nd  short  jupe. 
1851  Harper's  Mag.  II.  288/1  The  Mornin. 
jupe  of  blue  silk.     1883  BUR  i 

iii.  57  Votaries  prostrating  themselves  l-cfore  a  dark  dwarf 
'  Lady'  with  jewelled  head  and  spangled  jupe.      1886  /'alt 
MalU',.  10  July  lofc  The  Primes*  of  Wale  - 
of  while,  and  silver  brocade  over  a  jupe  of  poult  <r, 

Juperd,  -dy,  jupert,  -tie,  obs.  ff.  J . 
JMPABOT. 

Jupiter  «l.^;-pitai).  Also  3-4  lubiter,  4 
luppiter,  6  lupyter.  [a.  L.  J:'ipiter,Jufpitt>,  I. 
Jav-is  JovK  +  pater  father.] 

1.  The  supreme  deity  of   the  ancient    1, 
corresponding    to    the  Greek   Zeus;    the    itiler  of 
gods  and  men,  and  the  god  of  the  heaven- 
weapon  was  the  thunderbolt.     Also  in  exclama- 

t  chiefly  in  literary  use. 
r  1105  LAV.  13905  We  habbeS  godes  gode 
lupiter  [ci»75  hatte  lubiler)  of  alle  i  •     '34<>- 

70  Altx.  K,  bind.  656  Miner  u 

•nshede.     C'374CHAIXER   . 

rue   And   luppiter   bat   makcth   I- 
rynge.  .ye  be  the  womman. .  I 

11    iv.  i  O  lupiter,  how  wr.'.-  111!  ''" 

e'eit    Hearke  you,  he  '   "•   l667 

Mil  TON  /'./..   IV.   49g|    \ 

Jupiter  On  Juno  smiles.    1781 

and  go.1.  •  biir.Bing  into  vogue 

,    10  rule  aeain. 

,8,9  Si  '  *•*  ' 

k"rans/.     15761  //.  £/Hj/.  ^32  Ku, .  1 


JUPITEB'S   BEARD. 

danlbeeinglnpiter  their  helping  Father.give  life  wh, 

V_  ,  shall  prove  such  Jupiters 

utofcllathnmiringand  Heads. 

2.  Aslron.  The  largest  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 

-  in  an  orbit  lying  between  those 
:.>rs  and  Saturn. 

ri»so  St.  .V/i//..v/42o  in  .V.  Eng.  l.ef.  I.  311  Saturnus  is 
al  a-boue,  and  luniter  seth  he  next.     1398  T«l 
DeP  R.  vin.  xii.  (1495)  319  lubiter  is  a  goodly  planete  hole 
andmoyste.    1549  Cv«//.  Scott,  vi.  53  Nyxt  saturm- 

.ere  &  hauyn  of  lupiter.  1727-4"  CHAMBERS  (.^,7. 
x  v  Jupiter  appears  almost  as  large  as  Venus,  but  is  not 
altogether  so  bright.  1854  KREWSTER  More  ll'arlda  ii.  25 
Jupiter,  a  world  of  huge  magnitude,  1320  times  greater  in 
Lufk  than  our  Earth. 

fb.  Alch.  A  name  for  the  metal  tin.   Obs. 

f  1386  CHAUCER  Can.  Yeom.  Pro!,  i,  T.  275  Sol  gold  is  .. 
Satiinm*  leed  and  luppiter  [t'.r.  lupiter,  lubiter]  is  tyn. 
1460-70  Bt.  Quintessence  8  If  it  falle  vpon  a  plate  of  venus 
.  .r  I  ubiter  into  l>is  watir,  it  turneb  hem  into  lijknes  of  peerl. 
1694  SALMON  Bate's  Disfens.  11713)  577  i  Drink  with  Filings 
of  Jupiter,  or  Tin.  1758  REID  tr.  Macqver's  Chem.  I.  49 
The  Alchymists . .  bestowed  on  the  seven  Metals . .  the  names 
of  the  seven  Planets  of  the  Ancients. . .  Thus  Gold  was  called 
.SW,  Silver  Lunti,  Copper  I  'enus.  Tin  Jupiter,  Lead  Saturn, 
Iron  Mars,  and  Quick-silver  Mercury. 

fc.  Her.  Name  for  the  tincture  AZURE  in  blazon- 
ing by  the  names  of  heavenly  bodies.  Obs. 

1572  BOSSEWELL  Armorie  ii.  58 b,  The  fielde  is  parted 

per  fesse,  lupiter  and  Saturne.  a  goate  saliant,  of  the  moone. 

1725  COATS  Diet.  Her.,  Jupiter,  has  been  by  such  Heralds 

.:  thought  fit  to  blazon  the  Arms  of  Princes  by  Planets 

instead  of  Metals  and  Colours,  apply'd  to  stand  in  the  Place 

ire.     17*6  PORNV  Heraldry  iii.  (1787)  21  Azure  . .  Its 

Precious  Stone  is  Sapphire,  and  the  Planet  Jupiter. 

3.  In  names  of  plants,  as  f  Jupiter  s  distaff,  (a) 
a  kind  of  yellow-flowered  sage,  perh.  Sak'ta  ghtli- 
nosa  or  Phlomis  fruticosa  •  (*)  ?  = Jupiters  staff; 
Jupiter's  eje,}ilov&e:\ee\i.,Sempervivumte{ior>iin  ; 
t  Jupiter's  flower,  a  rendering  of  Gr.  AIDS  tiVfloj 
or  'L.Jovisftos,  formerly  identified  with  columbine  ; 
Jupiter's  nut,  rendering  of  L.  jfiglans  ( =Jovis 
flans],  walnut ;  Jupiter's  staff,  name  for  Mullein, 

Verbascttm  Thapstts,  from  its  tall  upright  stem. 
See  also  JUPITER'S  BEARD. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccliv.  §  3.  627  Coins  Io"is. 
lupiters  "distaffe.  1657  W.  COLES  Adam  in  Eden  xxiii.  48 
Yellow  Clary,  or  Jupiters  Distaffe  is  hot  and  drying.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Jupiter's  Distaffe,  a  kind  of  Clary  with  a 
Yellow  flower ;  it  is  otherwise  called  Mullein.  1597  GERARDE 
Herbal  u.  cxxxv.  §2.412  Housleeke,  and  Sengreene  . .  of 
some  [called]  lupiters  "eie.  1861  [see  JUPITER'S  BEARD]. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  92  The  summer  floures,  to  wit, 
Lychnis,  lupiters  *flower  or  Columbine,  and  a  second  kind 
of  Lilly.  1866  Treas.  Hot.  640/1  In  the  golden  age  ..  the 
lived  upon  Walnuts,  and  hence  the  name  Juglans, 
Javis  glans,  or  Jupiter's  *nuts.  1664  R.  TURNER  Botana- 
loifia  216  Jupiters  \SralT. 

Jupiter's  beard,  [tr.  L.  Barba  Jovis.]  A 
name  for  various  plants. 

ta.  Chrysocoina.  Linosyris  (L.  vulgaris},  a  South  Eu- 
ropean plant  with  yellow  composite  flowers.  Obs.  b. 
A  nthyllis  Barba-Jmiis,  the  Silverbush,  a  South  European 
evergreen  leguminous  shrub,  having  leaves  covered  with 
silvery  down  ;  also  applied  to  A.  vulneraria,  and  the  allied 
American  genus  Amorplui.  c.  The  common  houseleek, 
Seinperrivitm  tectorum  —  JUBARB.  d.  Hydnutn  Barba- 
Jovis,  a  hymenomycetous  fungus  with  a  white  fibrous 
margin. 

1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  47  Ivpiters  Beard,  called  of  the 
Greekes  Chrysokome,  as  you  would  say  Goldilocks.  It  is 
hairie  like  Isope.  Ibid.  56  Penroyall,  of  some  Chrusitis,  of 
others  lupiters  beard.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  316 
Jupiter's  Beard,  Anthylhs.  Ibid.,  Jupiter's  Beard,  Ameri- 
can, Amorplia.  1794  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Rot.  xxv.  353 
That  which  is  generally  called  Jupiter's  Beard  or  Silver- 
bush,  from  the  splendid  whiteness  of  the  leaves  which  is 
owing  to  a  fine  nap  or  down  that  covers  them.  1861  MRS. 
.  KSTF.K  H'ild  Fl.  57  House-leek  ..  is  frequently  called 
Jupiter's  Eye,  Bullock's  Eye,  or  Jupiter's  Beard.  1879 
PRIOR  Plant-n.  127  Jupiter's  beard,  . .  the  house-leek,  so 
called  from  its  massive  inflorescence,  like  the  sculptured 
beard  of  Jupiter. 

Jupon  vdjw'pffr),  dsuppn,  ¥.  jvpoi).  Forms  : 
5  iopon.  -en,  -oun,  iupone,  6  iuppin.  Sc.  iow- 
poun,  ("  juppon),  9  jupon.  See  also  GIPON. 
[a.  F.  jupon,  OF.  also  juppon,  gip  p  on  (  =  Sp. 
jubon,  Pg.  jubao,  gibao,  It.  giubbone,  giuppone}, 
deriv.  otjupe,  etc.  JUPE.] 

1.  A  close-fitting  tunic  or  doublet ;  esp.  one  worn 
by  knights  under  the  hauberk,  sometimes  of  thick 
stuff  and  padded  ;  later,  a  sleeveless  surcoat  worn 
outside  the  armour,  of  rich  materials  and  emblaz- 
oned with  arms.  Obs.  exc.  /, 

ci4oo  CHAUCER  tCtit.'s  T.  1262  (Camb.  MS.)  In  a  brest 
plate  &  in  a  ly^t  lopoun  [other  MSS.  gypon,  lepon,  gippon]. 
c  1440  Morte  Arth.  905  Aboven  bat  a  lesseraunt  of  ientylle 
maylez,  A  iupone  of  lerodyne  iaggede  in  schredez.  .  1450 
Alexander  2450  Sum  in  lopons,  sum  in  lesserantis 
4722  5it  wont  men  in  ba  woddis  . .  in  lopons  of  hidis.  1480 
CAXTON  Dacr.  Brit.  39  Without  iopen  [Rolls  ed.  gipoun] 
tabard  clok  or  bell.  [1700  I)f 

Some  wore  a  breastplate,  and  a  light  juppon.l  1826  W. 
ELI  i  '  '.r  his  armour.  1864 

KLL  Her.  Iii  iij  The  shield  and 

jupon  of  the  effigy  in  Bristol  Cathtedral]. 

t  2.  A  short  kirtle  worn  by  women.  Cf.  Jur, 
JrpE  2.  Obs. 

1542  /«?'.  A'.  Wardr.  :i3i5  £4  Item  ;me  jowpoun  of  blak 
velvott  lynit  with  gray.  1595  R.  \Vi  V/r  R. 

SyJ,.  i.erBed 

Chamber,  1  ,         i.ied  her  with  a  fine 
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Gown  and  a  Juppin,  which  things  were  pleasing  to  her 

||  3.  A  woman's  skirt  or  petticoat.    (Only  as  Fr. 

1851  Harper's  Mag.  II.  576  (Stanf.)  Jupon  of  plain,  white 
cambric  muslin. 

Juppe,  variant  of  Ji'P,  Obs. 

Juppertie,  jupurdy,  obs.  ff.  JEOPARDY. 

•r  Jur,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  jurre.  [Echoic :  cf. 
JAR  v.  and  CHURR  v.]  intr.  To  butt  with  (or  as 
with  the  horns  or  head.  Said  of  a  ram,  a  batter- 
ing-ram, etc.  Hence  Ju-rring  vbl.  sb. 

1600  HOLLAND  Li-y  xxxvn.  xxxii.  963  By  that  time,  .the 

[battering]  ramme  was  jurring  also  at  the  other  part.     1601 

—  Pliny  ix.  xxxi.  (1634)  I.  253  Crabs  . .  will  fight  one  with 

another,  and  then  ye  shall  see  them  jur  and  butt  with  their 

horns  like  rams.     1668  G.  C.  in  H.  More  Dh<.  Dial.  Pref.  i 

12  The  Arietations  or  Jurrings  of  the  Spirits  in  the 

i  les  of  the  Brain.     1838  Craven  Dial.,  Jur,  to  hit,  to 

strike,  to  push  with  the  head. 

t  Jur,  sli.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  jurre.  [f.  prec.] 
A  butt  or  push  made  by  a  ram  or  battering-ram. 

1600  HOLLAND  Li-y  xxxvi.  xxiii.  032  When  as  the  walls 
should  be  shaken  with  the  rammes,  they  caught  not  hold  of 
them  . .  and  by  plucking  them  aside,  avoided  their  jurres. 
1609  —  Amin.  Mtint-ll.  xxni.  iv.  222  To  breake  whatsoever 
standeth  against  it,  with  mightie  strokes  and  maine  jurres. 

Jura  beds,  formations,  etc.  (Geol. ) :  see  JURASSIC. 
Jura-trias  =  TRIASSIC. 

Jural  (d,z,u»-ral),  a.  [f.  L.  jur-,  stem  aljfis  law, 
right  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  law  or  its  administration ; 
legal ;  juristic. 

1633  HEVWOOD  Lon<i.  Sinus  Salutis  Wks.  1874  IV.  289 
Iuno..toyour  lurall  seat  Brings  State  and  Power.  1676 
R.  DIXON Nat.  Two  Test.  To  Rdr.,  I  prefer  the  Jural  sense 
.  .and  make  use  of  Ju/al  Terms  borrowed  from  Laws  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Civil.  1783  E.  STILES  United  States 
elevated  24  The  jural  systems  of  Europe  where  reigns  a 
mixture  of  Roman,  Gothic.. and  other  local  or  municipal 
law.  1861  MAINE  Anc.  La;<'  i.  2  Many  jural  phenomena 
lie  behind  these  codes.  1880  ML-IRHEAD  Gains  iv.  8  134  The 
question  is  as  to  facts,  which  ou^ht  to  be  stated  according 
to  their  natural  rather  than  their  jural  meaning. 

2.  Moral  Philos.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rights  and 
obligations. 

18. .  WHEWELL  (Webster,  1864)  By  the  adjective  jural  we 
shall  denote  that  which  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
rights  and  obligations.  1845  —  Klem._  Mar.  n.  xviii,  That 
balanced  jural  condition  of  Society,  in  which  Rights  are 
necessary.  1865  J.  GROTE  Treat.  Moral  Ideas  vii.  11876) 
96  mar*.,  Distinction  between  jural  and  non-jural  views  of 
morality. 

Hence  Ju'rally  adv.,  with  reference  to  law,  or 
to  rights  and  obligations. 

1874  H.  SIDGWICK  Metli.  Ethics  ill.  vi.  274  Sometimes 
there  occurs  a  clear  rupture  of  order  in  a  society,  -and  then 
a  new  order,  springing  out  of  and  jurally  rooted  in  disorder. 

Jurament  (dguo'rament).  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad. 
L.  (post-cl.)  jiirdment-«m,  f.  jurare  to  swear  : 
see -MENT.]  An  oath.  To  do  juraments  J'niv. 
slang)  :  see  quot.  1877. 

'575  Galway  Arch,  in  io//<  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  441  The  parties  have  plighted  their  juramentes  and 
put  herunto  their  signes  and  scales,  1594  Zcpheria  xxxi, 
loue.. smiles  at  louers  iurament.  1708  HEARNE  Collect.  10 
July  (O.H.  S.)  II.  118  Mr.  Covert  of  Hart  Hall. .having 
been  deny'd  three  times  [for  his  Degree  of  B.A.]  the  reasons 
were  given  into  the  Vice-Chanc.  — i.  That  he  had  not 
done  Juraments.  1877  C:IR.  WORDSWORTH  Scholx  Acadtm. 
217  When  a  student  wr.  i  once  senior  Soph,  he  merely  went 
into  the  Schools  every  term,  and  proposed  one  Syllogism 
juranu-nti gratia,  and  was  said  to  be  'doing  juraments'. 

t  Jurame'ntal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.  Cf.  med.L.  juramentalis  one  who  takes  an 
oath.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oath.  Hence 
t  Jnrame'ntally  adv.,  with  an  oath. 

1651  HOWELL  I'enice  Proeme  2  Ecclesiastics  . .  in  regard 
they  have  a  dependance  and  juramentall  obligation,  in 
divers  things,  to  another  Prince,  viz.  the  Pope,  a  1693 
URQL-HART  Rabelais  in.  xix.  156  A  Promise  juramentally 
confirmed. 

Jurant  (dgurrant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  'L.jurant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  ot  jurare  to  swear.] 

A.  adj.  Taking  an  oath;  swearing.  In  Sc.Hist. 
opposed  to  iioH-jurant,  non-juring  (q.v.). 

1715  H'odrovj  Carr.  (1843)  II.  23  Some  judicious  Non- 
jurors,  who  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  spring  of  this  is 
from  some  Jurant  brethren,  vpotbid.  535  H«had 
ali  his  Jurant  brethren  as  perjured,  and  yet  came  in  after- 
wards  and  took  the  oath.  1837  CARLVLK  Fr.  A\-::  1 1 .  i.  \  ii, 
Such  universally  prevalent,  universally  Jurant,  feeling  of 
Hope. 

B.  sb.  One  who  takes  an  oath.    In  Sc.  Hist,  op- 
posed to  non-jurant,  non-juror  (q.v.). 

1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  .\iJwlay 's  I  \<y.  iv.  xii.  125  When- 
soever they  wulde  sweare  auntie  and  confederation. -be- 
tweene  both  the  lurants.  1770  Iii'.  FORBES  Jrnls.  (1886)  295 
Thi  - 
the 

allowance,  .of  the  true  religion  as  presently  prot\ 

Jurassic  (d^wrs-sik),  a.  Geol.  [ad.  F.Jio'as- 
sique,  f.  Jura  (see  def.)  after  Liassic,  Triassic.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jura  mountains :  applied 
to  geological  formations  belonging  to  the  period 
between  the  Triassic  and  the  Cretaceous,  char- 
acterized by  the  prevalence  of  oolitic  limestone, 
of  which  the  Jura  mountains  between  Frnnce  and 
Switzerland  are  chiefly  formed. 


JTJRATOR. 

1833  LYELI.  Princ.  Geol.  III.  372  Sedimentary  formations 
,.U  modern  as  th-  Jurassic  or  oolite  formations.  1865 
LUBBOCK  Prelt.  Times  290  The  Aube  runs  through  creta- 
ceous and  Jurassic  strata.  1873  DAWSOS  Earth  4  Man 
viii.  189  The  Trias  is  succeeded  by  a  great  and  ^complex 
system  of  formations,  usually  known  as  the  Jur,. 

Jurat  '  (d^tH-net,  F.  .y/ra\  Also  f>  iurate, 
-attve>,  7-8  jurate.  [ad.  med.L.  jurat-its,  lit. 
'  sworn  man  ',  sb.  use  of  the  pa.  pple.  of  jurare  to 
swear.  In  sense  4  a.  the  equivalent  of  F.  jurat 
(orig.  a  Prov.  form  =  F.  jurf)^ 

1.  One  who  has  taken  an  oath;  a  person  who 
performs  some  duty  on  oath;   spec,  one  sworn  to 
give  information  about  the  crimes  committed  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  in  other  ways  to  assist  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  a  juror.    Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1531  ELYOT  Gffv.m.  vii,  In  iudiciall  causes,  .witnesses  and 
iurates  which  shall  precede  in  the  trial!,  doo  make  no  lasse 
othe.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  Vll  7  They  were  thought 
to  have  been  confederates  and  Iurates  of  this  newe  con- 
spiracy. 1564  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  xli.  420  To 
every  parish  belongeth  .  .  Four  or  eight  jurats  for  offences 
given  and  taken.  i«6o  R.  COKE  Power  «r  Subj.  104  Aldred 
the  Archbishop  ..  and  Hugh  the  Bishop  of  London.. 
wrote  that  which  the  jurats  had  delivered.  1861  PEARSON 
Early  ft  Mid.  Afes  Eng.  415  The  first  step  the  justices  in 
eyre  took,  .was  to  impanel  four  jurats  from  every  township, 
and  twelve  from  every  hundred. 

2.  A  municipal  officer  (esp.  of  the  Cinque  Ports) 
holding  a  position  similar  to  that  of  an  alderman. 

1464  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  515/2  Provost  and  Kaillif,  Jurates 
men  and  Burgeis  men  and  their  Successours.  1485  IbiJ. 
338/1  Bailiff  and  Jurates.  .of  all  and  every  the  said  v  Fortes. 
1584  R.  SCOT  Dtscov.  U'itchir.  xii.  xvi.  (1686)  209  M.  I.. 
Stuppenie,  late  Jurat  of  the  same  towne  [New  RomneyJ. 
1660  PFI-YS  Diary  7  May,  Here  were  also  all  the  Jurates  of 
the  towne  of  Dover.  1701  in  Gcntl.Mag.  (1818)  LXXXVIII. 
II.  402  Went  to  Church  [at  Gravesend]  to  which  he  had 
seen  the  Mayor  go  in  procession,  -attended  by  his  brethren 
the  Jurats,  twelve  in  number.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm. 
III.Vi.  79  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats 
of  each  port  to  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  in 
his  court  of  Shepway.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2!  s.  v.  Rye, 
The  corporation  .  .  consists  of  a  mayor,  12  jurats,  and  the 
freemen.  1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xxi.  561  If  these 
twenty-five  jurats  are  the  predecessors  of  the  twenty-five 
aldermen  of  the  wards. 

3.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  one  of  a  body  of  magis- 
trates, chosen  for  life,  who  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bailiff  form  the  Royal  Court  for  administration 
of  justice  ;  they  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  States. 

Their  number  is  twelve  for  each  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  six  for  Alderney. 

[1339  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  109/2  William  Payn,  un  des  Jurez 
de  flsle  de  Gereseye.)  1537  T.  CI-MFTUN  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
Ser.  u.  III.  92  [An]  Inventory  ..  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  DeSme  and  of  too  Jurattes  of  this  Isle.  1694  FALLE 
Jersey  Pref.  B  iij  b,  A  Gentleman  of  lersey  .  .  one  of 
the  lurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  that  Island.  1765  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  I.  Introd.  §  4.  106  All  causes  are  orL 
determined  by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats  ol 
the  islands.  1873  J.  LEWES  Census  1871.  204  Twelve  jurats 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  '  States  '. 

4.  With  reference  to  France,  etc.  :  a.  A  municipal 
magistrate  in  certain  towns,  as  Bordeaux,     b.  A 
member  of  a  company  or  corporation,  sworn  to  see 
that  nothing  is  done  against  its  statutes. 

1431  Kails  Parlt.  IV.  406/1  The  Mair  and  Juratz  of  the 
Toune  of  Burdeux.  1513  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  Ixiii.  85 
They  of  Tourney  .  .made  newe  prouost,  and  iurates,  acord- 
ynge  to  their  auncyent  vsages.  1670  COTTON  Kspernon 
ill.  ix.  420  Upon  the  Banks  of  the  River  Garonne;  where 
the  Jurats  of  Bordeaux  came  to  receive  him.  1714  /•>.  A'*. 
Rates  123  The  Jurats  of  the  Merchants,  wholesale  Mer- 
cers, and  Haberdashers  of  the  City  of  Paris.  1804 
jfrnl.  XII.  542,  I  informed  the  Jurats,  that  .  .  my  colleague 
or  myself  would  return  to  the  isle  [Malta]. 

Jurat2  (d.5U»T&t).  Law.  [ad.  \..juraium  that 
which  is  sworn,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  jurare  to  swear.] 
A  memorandum  as  to  when,  where,  and  before 
whom  an  affidavit  is  sworn. 

1796  Reg.  Gen.,  Mich.  37  Geo.  Ill  in  Term  Reports  (1802) 
VII.  82  No  affidavit  shall  be.  .made  use  of.  .in  the  jurat  at 
which  there  shall  be  any  interlineation  or  erasure.  1833 
Penny  Cycl.  I.  164/2.  1896  Daily  .\V:ri  4  Aug.  2/6  The 
proof  of  the  trustees  ..was  not  admitted,  the  jurat  being 
informal. 

t  Ju-rate,  fa.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  ji'irat- 
us  sworn  :  see  Ji  HAT  '.]  Sworn,  bound  by  oath. 

1433  H'ater/.  Arch,  in  lor/i  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm. 
App.  v.  295  Ony  man  jurate  in  an  enqueste. 

Juration1  (d^ur^-Jan  .  rare.  [ad.  late  L, 
juratiSii-em,  n.  ol  action  from  jurare  to  swear.] 
The  action  of  swearing  ;  an  oath. 

1656  BLOI  NT  Glossogr.,  Juration,  an  Oath.    1854 
AUSTIN  in  J.  Ross  3  General.  English-:".  HS881  II.  ii.  13 
•  Two  oaths  ',  or  to  speak  more  accurately  (for  there  is  no 
juration  in  the  case),  two  '  d  —  ns  '. 


,e  fruit  of  my  labours  at  Inverness  may,  perhaps,  fall  into  JuratlOn  -    ap'hetic  form  of  An.ICHATI"X. 

;  hands  of  a  Jurant.    rt*)  Li/eKe-..  James  F,sl        11.53  St.  Christina   xxii.    in   Anglia  VIII.   ,27/40  pen 

religious  clause   declaring   the  jurant s   profession   and  «                      d       d     &   M     ,#  h     wife  ..Whos  iura- 

ntvanm       nf  fh*.  friii"  rclitnnn  a >i  nrrsPilMv  I,i  J    „               ^       J 


cyone  Cristyn  took  at  grefe. 

Ju-rative,    a.    rare.      [ad.  late  L.  jura: 
i.  ppl.  stem  of  jfirare  to  swear.]   =  JURATORY. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Jurator  (djnr^tw).  rare.  [a.  L.  jiirator, 
agent-n.  horn  jurare  to  swear;  inmed.(Anglo)L., 
a  juror,  a  juryman.]  =»JOBAIJ  I. 

1622  CALLIS  St.it.  Sewtrs  (1^47)  47  The  Four  and  twenty 
lurators  in  Kent  in  Kumn.  \  Marsh,  uho  alwnys  upon  then 


JURATORIAL. 

Oaths  set  down  every  particular  mans  ground  in  certain  .  . 
and   accordingly   wcte    the   p.tr!  1873 

O.  SmcLtY  GYt'jj.  /  .v.  Compitrfatori  A  jurator 

who  .  .  swore  to  his  innocence. 


Juratorial    (dsu  rato»-riar  ,    a.       [f.    as    next 
•  -  \\  -.]     Of  or  belonging  to  a  jury. 
1865  /'<;//  Main;.  4  Oct.  2  The  most  flagrant  instances  of 
juratoriat  perversity. 

Juratory  (dju^-raUri1,  a.  [ad.  late  L.  jurd- 
teri-its  confirmed  by  oath  :  see  JURAT  1  and  -"in.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oath  or  oaths  ;  expressed 
or  contained  in  an  oath. 

»S53  inPicton  L'torf  Muaie.  Kct.d&Ss  I.  33  The*.  More.. 
tooke  the  oathe  of  a  Burgesse  to  doe  all  thynges  according 
to  the  vertue  of  the  burgesses  oathe  .  .  and  also  the  laudable 
uses  and  customs  of  the  sayd  towneand  not  juratory.     1647 
R.  STEWART  AHSW.  Lett.  Dr.  Turner  51   Freed  from   In-, 
juratory  obligation.  121734  NORTH  Exam.  I.  iii.  §  13' 
2ii   The  juratory,  dying  Denials,  of  the  whole  criminal 
Charge  of  the   Plot,   made   by  every  individual  suffering 
Person  at  his  Execution.    1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann. 
IV.  260  Affirmative  or  Juratory  declarations  of  opinion. 

Jurdan,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  JORDAN. 

f  Jure,  st.  Chiefly  Sc.  06s.  [ad.  L.j'iir-,  stem 
nfjfis  law,  right  :  'in  jure  '  answers  to  L.  injure.] 

1.  The  science  of  law,  jurisprudence. 

i496.Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1814)  238/1  To  remane  thre  ?eris  at 
|>e  sculis  of  art  and  lure,  sua  |>at  |>ai  may  haue  knawlege 
..  of  be  lawis.  1500-20  DUNIIAR  foetus  l.\iii.  4  Doctouris 
in  j  ure  and  medicyne.  Ibid.  Ixv.  3  To  speik  of  science  .  .  Off 
jure,  of  wisdome,  or  intelligence.  1556  LAI'DKK  Tractate 
448  Thay  suld  haue  knawlage  of  boith  the  luris,  Als  weill 
the  Canone  as  Ciuile  law. 

2.  A  just  privilege,  a  right. 

1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  iv.  (1822)  314  Gif  the  tribunis  has.  . 
tane  fra  the  Faderis  thare  majesties  and  juris,  c  1745 
in  Gcntl.  Maf.  (1773)  XLI1I.  498  Sherlock  the  Kldcr,  with 
his  jure  divine,  Did  not  comply  till  the  battle  of  Boyne. 

II  Ju're,  L.,  abl.  of  jus  right;  in  phr.  jirre  di- 
vi'no  by  divine  right  (see  DIVINE  a.  2)  ;  hence 
juredivinist,  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings; 
jure-divinoship  (ttonce-wd.}. 

1663  SIR  G.  MACKENZIE  Relig.  Stoic  vi.  (1685)  51  The  sole 
jure-divinoship  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Rites.  1681  [T.  FLAI- 
MAS]  Heriiclitus  Kidens  (1713)  I.  237  All  your  Bishops,  and 
Tantivy  Clergymen,  ..  your  Jure  Dh'inists,  who  have  re- 
nounced the  Covenant.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  fanes  n.  i,  A 
jtire  cii^<ino  tyrant. 

Jure,  v.  nonce-wd. 

1.  Used  contextually  with  reference  to  juror,  as 
if  =  make  jurors  of  you. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  it.  ii.  97  You  are  Grand  lurers, 
are  ye  1  Wee'l  iure  ye  ifaith. 

2.  H0«f£-adaptation  of  L.  jurare  to  swear  (with 
allusion  to  Horace  Ep.  I.  i.  14,  Xn'.liiu  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  inagistri). 

1818  KEBLE  in  Sir  J.  Coleridge  Mem.  iii.  1869)  24  If  I 
must  jure  into  any  man's  Verbs  I  think  on  the  whole  it 
would  be  his. 

II  Jurel  (d^us-rel).  [Sp.-American.]  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Caranx,  found  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

1760-72  tr.  yuan  <v  Ulloa's  I  'ay.  (ed.  3)  II.  226  The  chief 
kinds  are  cod,  berrugates,  the  spur  fish,  sole,  turbet,  jureles, 
and  lobsters.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

t  Jurenay,  var.  of  JUHNAY.  Obs. 

1495  in  Ld.  Trefis.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  226,  ij  ellis  of  crammesy 
vellous,  to  be  a  jurenay  aboue  his  harnes. 

Jurgon,  obs.  form  of  JARGON  s6.1 

Juridic  (d^uri-dik),  a.  [ad.  L.  juridicus,  (. 
jus,  jur-  law  +  -dicus  saying,  f.  root  of  tllcSre  to 
say.  Cf.  F.  juridique  (1453  in  Godef.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  law,  legal  :    -  next  i. 

'553  J-  WILSON  Khet.  (1580)  Table  Qijb,  Division  of 
causes  iuridic.  1691  WOOD  At!:.  Oxon.  I.  7  It  is  penned  in 
a  Juridic  Stile.  1894  TliinkcrV.  439  This  relationship  was 
essentially  Juridic  in  character. 

2.  =  Jl'BIDICAL  2. 

1891  Mnnist  II.  298  The  revolution  of  the  last  century  .  . 
•  the  rights  of  Juridic  persons,  of  corporations,  and  law 

an  .  .  individualiser. 

Juridical  (djmi-dikil),  a.  Also  6  iurysdy- 
call.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -AL.  With  the  early  form 
jurisdical  (like  jurisdiction},  cf.  OF.  jurisdiciable 
(Godef.).] 

1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  or  judicial  proceedings  ;  sometimes 
in  more  general  sense  =  legal. 

Juridical  styles  (St.),  set  forms  of  legal  documents,  =  the 
'  common  forms  '  of  English  lawyers. 

1501  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.deW.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  250  With- 
out lycence  of  the  pope  &  concessyon  lurysdycall.     1584 
BURLEIGH  Let.  to  Wkitgift  in  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  v.  6  9 
(1655)  155  This  Juridical!  and   Canonical!   siftner  of  poor 
Ministers,  is  not  to  edifie  and  reform.     1611  in  Gutci 
Cur.  I    101  Ceremonial  and  juridical  assemblies  of  r 
tracy.      1759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.    54  P  i,   I  .  .  presen 
with  the  case  .  .  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I  am  c:q 
1839  JAMES  Louis  XIV,  II.  51  That  trial  .  .  as  far  as  Juri- 
dical decision  went,  was  a  mere  farce.     1884  SIR  C.  i 
in  Lam  Times  Kef.  LI.  531/2  The  various  uses  that  have 
been  made  by  judges  or  juridical  writers  of  the  terms. 

2.  Assumed  by  law  to  exist  ;  juristic. 

1900  /•>«/<>  ffeaa  20  Apr.  7/5  A  Bill  ..  extending  to  juri- 
dical persons,  that  is,  duly  registered  corporations  or  part- 
nerships,  the  right  to  engage  in  mining. 

Juridically  (d^ri-dikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY  2.]  In  a  juridical  manner  ;  with  reference  to 
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'    the  :.<:mimsti:Uiun  of  law;  with  legal  authority; 
legally  ;  in  the  view  of  the  law. 
1601  T.  Fnvii  ;,  juridically,  in 

i.    1641  /;,  .; 
juridically,  upon  oath  h,  , 

opim 

1823   LIN..AKH  II, st.  .  ||c  had  exam. 

marriage  juridically ;  had  pi  -d  and  valid. 

t  Juridi'Cial,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  juridicial-is  • 
see  Juiumc  and  -IAL.  Cf.  obs.  Y.juridicial  (01531 
in  (Jodef.).]  a.  Relating  to  the  legality  of  an 
action,  b.  -=  JURIDICAL  j. 

The  two  earlier  quots.  refer  to  the  different  classes  of  legal 
questions  enumerated  >  ' .  n.  \\iii.  69. 

1:1530  I,.  Cox  ,  Whan  1)1.  • 

that  the  dede  is  done,  and  who  dyd  it,  many  tym. 
uersy  is  had,  whether  it  hathe  bene  done  laufully  or  not. 
And  this  state  is  negociall  or  iuridici:ill.     1553  1 
Rltet.  (1580)  90  The  Stau-   r.  Coniecturall.   n.  l.<. 
luridiciall.     1610  \V.  Foi  KIN  >'-.'cy  i.  i.  2  The 

Legall  part  prescribes  Methodical!  &  Juridiciall  confines  to 
the  whole  course  of  Survey, 

Juried  (djt'n-rid),  a.  [f.  JUHY  sb.  +  -EH  2.] 
Formed  into  a  jury ;  hence  Ji^.  formed  into  a  com- 
pany of  twelve. 

1839  BAILKV  1-csliis  viii.  92  You  too,  ye  juried  signs, .. fare- 
well! 

t  Ju'rier.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  5  iuryour,  6 
iuryer,  7  juriar.  [App.  an  alteration  of  jitrour 
JDUOH,  after  jury ;  but  cf.  clothier,  furrier,  etc.] 
One  who  has  taken  an  oath  ;  a  juror  or  juryman. 

1496  Bk.  St.  A  ll'ans  K  v,  A  sentence  of  luges,  A  dampnyny 
of  luryours.  1534  WHITIXION  Tullyes  Officts  in.  1 1540'  132 
Whan  sentence  is  to  l>e  gyue  to  t  —  by]  him  tli.-tl  hath  swornu 
or  made  an  othe,  let  the  inryer  remember  that  he  taketh 
god  to  be  wytnesse.  1687  WINSI  ANLI-.Y  Lives  Poets  55  He 
was  found  guilty  by  twelve  common  juriars. 

Juring  il^uoTirj),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  *jure  vb. 
^as  ad.  L.  jurare}  +  -INI;  -.]  Taking  the  oath  ; 
jurant.  (Opp.  to  non-ju 

1710  Managers'  Pro  ft  Con  4;  luring.  Non-juring,  and., 
abjuring  Clergy.  1870  Union  Rev.  32  1  he  number  of  Juring 
clergy  began  to  fail. 

Jurisconsult  d,3u»:riS|k-j5nswlt  .  [ail.  l,.juris- 
consultus,  i.  juris,  gen.  of  jus  law  +  consultus 
skilled :  see  CONSULT  sb.z  Cf.  F.  jtirisconsulle 
(i5th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.\]  One  learned  in  law, 
esp.  in  civil  or  international  law ;  a  jurist ;  a  master 
of  jurisprudence. 

1605  BACON  Aii~<'.  Learn.  H.  t  §  2  In  divers  particular 
sciences,  as  of  the  jurisconsults.  1676  W.  Row  C^ntn. 
Blair's  Autobicg.  xi.  (1848.1  365  Proper  for  jurisconsults, 
lawyers,  and  politicians.  1803  /-.din.  Rev.  \.  367  More 
interesting  than  a  municipal  judge  or  juris  consult.  1871 
MORLEY  Condoreet  in  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  I.  (1878)  60  It  was  to 
Condorcet's  honour  as  a  jurisconsult  that  he  should  have 
had  so  many  scruples.  altril>.  1870  LOWKLL  A  tiunig  my 
Bks.  Ser.  I.  (18731  1:5  We  must  give  his  argument  in  the., 
splendor  ofits  jurisconsult  latinity. 


f  Jurisconsu-ltor.  Obs.  rare~ 


-  prec. 


1549  Comf>l.  Scot.  xvii.  144  The  philosophovrs  ande  iuris- 
consultours  in  the  anciant  dais,  hes  familiarly  discriuit  one 
thing  be  the  contrar  thyng. 

Jurisdiction  (djuorisdi'kjan).  Forms :  4-6 
iure-,  '4  iuri-,  iurdicoion),  4-7  iurisdiocion, 
etc.  '  with  usual  interchange  of  «  and  y,  cc  and  ct, 
on  and  oun},  ?  iurisdycion.  7-  jurisdiction, 
[orig.  a.  OF.  jure-,  juri-.  jurdiction.  -di 
juridiclion\  ad.  L.  }urudt(tion-tm,  f.  juris,  gen. 
oljiis  law  +  dictio,  n.  of  action  f.  dicen  to  say,  de- 
clare. Subsequently  assimilated  to  the  L.  form, 
which  was  also  used  in  F.  in  the  17-iSth  cents.] 

1.  Administration  of  justice  ;  exercise  of  judicial 
authority,  or  of  the  functions  of  a  judge  or  legal 
tribunal ;  power  of  declaring  and  administering 
law  or  justice  ;  legal  authority  or  power. 

[1267  A  ct  52  Hen.  Ill,  c.  =  (Slat.  Marlebtrgel  Oui  noli  sit  de 
feodo  suo,  aut  super  ipsuin  nabeml  jurisdictionem  per  Hun- 
dredam  vel  ballivam  que  sua  sit.J    a  1300  Cursor  M.  26324 
He  [a  priest]  h.is  his  iuredktion  lint  o  t'is  man  al 
(-1380  WVCLIK  Sel.  TA\<.  111.  ."5  pes  w.jrdis  of  Crist  meiH'b 
two  juridicciouns,  as  spiritual  and  seculer.     c  1386  < 
Friar's   T.  21  Thanne  hadde  he  thuryh 
[,1/.V.    l'c::i>.    -«iiui>>n,   llarl.   iuredi' 

Ltinsd.   iurdiccion,   -diction,   -e]   Power   to  doon   on    hum 
correccion.      1395  PURVKV  Kftnfiistr.  (1851)  30  Ncithir  the 
king,  neithir  his  justisis  hanjurisdiccioun  onclerki  . 
thri   m:vere  so  muche.      1490  CAXTON   Eneydos  .\\i\.   111 
Whan  som  body  hathe  submytted  hjmself..  tu  the  iuris- 
dicyon  of  some  luge  [etc.].     1509  HAWKS  CKIK: 
10    By    pryncely    preemj-nence    and    luredyccyon.      1538 
.  KnglandH.  i.  170  In  adnr.  f  justyce 

they  had  jn  « 1548 

HALtC/ir^;/.,  Hen.  I'll! 246 Ecclesiasticall  person- 
net  . .  exercise  iurisdiccion,  or  any  kynd  of  aucthorilie  in 
/'ial.    Comnt.    l.a-.vs 

;  To  declare  the  Law,  whi,  .lent,  but 

i.in.       1756-7  lr.  fCeyslcr*  III.   4j' 

ility   of  the  di  '-fly   <!«•• 

criminal  juri^di  '^-     M844 

H.  H-  WILSON  />'>•//.  India  II.  129    I  were  not 

intended    to    be    exempted    from   the   juii 
Company's  ofiuers.     1863  II.  Cox   Instil,  in.  iv. 
Chief  In 

',<m.  Emp.  XIN 

iuiisdiction  of  the  1'ope  or  any  Catholi- 
1892  F.    I  ''"'y  ;    thc  lav 

to  Consular  Jurisdiction.     1896  La-.u  I'imfi  Kef.  1.XX1I1. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

:    ••  '  l6j  i a8  Kwee 

ui  . .  all  the  Sciences,  -apj- 

2.  i  thority  in  general ;  adminUtr., 
,  control. 

i  1415  I.YM,.   A-. 
It)    whom    I  )ainc    "- 

Make   tongis   spclte  of  !-  '<:it--   thai   be  ded.      1667 

/'.     I.-    II.          ! 

I7j6-^a    J.    \\  Ai  - 

and   ease   of  ii  •;   a  ihou^a: 

that  arc   not   under  ou  :    • 

Lang,  xn 

material  nature. 

3.  The  extent  or  range  of  judicial  or  admin; 
live  power  ;  the  territory  over  which  such  power 
extends. 

c  1380  WYUII    Jr**.  (1880'.  57  PrelalU  Icttcn  &  forbeden 

1  prechc  t'e  gospel  In  here  iutiii>  Li«>n  <>r  '. 
richc,  but  ^if  K1  '  ncni.     1474 

.  iv.  Kviij,  The  IUR- 
the  laboi ; 

ht  and  l;iuc.     1555   ) 
They   passed    r 

:     ..• 

'•  jurisdiction,   is  the    link    n.rnonwcalth    <  : 

i-jyoCo:  [i88«    Mil 

.  .shall  be  the  jurisO: 

- 

he  should  not  send  on  this  pro-  -( '-.-.ion,  arn  . 
ttiat  might  arrive  within  hi-;  juii><Ju.tion.   1833  J.  n.  r 

:  II.  [III.]  i.  i.  4  IJ.iMl'scar^ 

''  d  far  beyond  the  In;  i  jurisdiction. 

Jig.  1635  N.  *  ,;.  Del.    n.  MI 

..permitted   the    sea  sometimes    to    breake    his   appointed 
'-ktion   of  the  land.     1671  K. 
J  never  cease  blowing  within 
their  own  jurisdiction. 

4.  A  judicial  organization  ;  a  judicature;  acouit, 
or  scries  of  courts,  of  justice. 

1765  ULACKSTONF.  Comm.  \.  Introd.  $  3.  70  Peculiar  law- 
..  adopted  and  used  only  in 
jurisdicti  --  ii.  ^4?   No  )l 

•  to  tr>'  him  in  a  Lriminal  \\.t\.     1821  [.  '; 

itl.   (16711  :-6-_j   The  juriMJ;    , 

which  resort  must  be  had  ..  are  thti.se  of  municipal  polite. 
1878    I.i  IKY   /.«.;*.    in    iS//i  C'.    II.    v.    67    The  ul- 
hereditary  jurisdictions. 

Jurisdictional  (djs&ntodi'kfonil),  a,  [f.  prec. 
+  -AI,  :  cf.  I- ' .jiiridictionml^  Of  or  pertaining  to 
jurisdiction. 

1644  JESSOP  Angel  of  F.ph.  25  The  Jurisdictionall  Trc- 
eminence  of  a  Bishop  over  the  Presbyter-.  1780  i 

'  mont  (1798)  149  The  l^gi-lature  of  (his  State  do 
lay  a  juristlictional  claim  tu  ,'ttl   t;ie   '.  r,  easl  of 

Connecticut  river.     1811  (/"<«.  ///j/.  in  A>:< 
jurisdictional   seigniories  are   thereby  abolished,   and   are 
declared    incorporated   with  the  i:ation.     1897    t"»g.  Hist. 
Rev.  Jan.  15*  To  avert  the  hostility  of  til- 
conceding  some  of  their  jurisdicUonal  claims. 

Hence  Jnrisdl'ctionally  adz . .  in  the  \vayof  a 

judicial  decision  ;  with  regard  to  jurisdiction. 

1674  P.  \VALSH  pttt&t.  Ca:>.  \    Formal 

and  Authoritative  Tribunal  to  decide  Jurisdictionally  whu 
shall  be  Pope  or  King.     1881  Ch.  <J.  A'tT-.  Apr.  196  In  the 
K.ist  tlic  [i.itnarchates  were  of  \erj-  «ide  extent,  gee.. 
ally  and  Jurisdictionally. 

Jurisdictive     d.^u-'risdi-ktiv),    a.     rare.      [f. 

'ion,   on  analogy    of  administrati... 
ministrativC)  and  the  like  (but  adjs.    in  -/ 
properly  formed  on  vbs.,  and  there  is  no  L.  *jftri$- 
]     Of  or  peitaining  to  jurisdiction. 

1640  lip.  HALL  Episc,  n.  vii.  47  ProbaUIitic-.  of  . 
eminent,  and  Jurisdictive  power,  in  these  special  I 
1641  MILION  Ch.Cn^-i.  n.  in,  Thai  Jurisdictive  power  in  the 
Church  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all.      1649    i 
Liberty  Eng.  34.     1763-83  (. 

174  (Jod.)  \V]i<>  vi-u:  to  exercise  jurisdiciive  power.  1861 
BEVEKIDGE  Hist.  India  II.  v.  v.  ^79  The  Jurisdictive  powers 
and  anth 


;-e  of  laws'  (Cotgr.  1611):  perh.  the 
immed.  source.] 

1.  a.    Knowledge  of  or  skill  in  law. 

i6a8  COKK  On  Lttt.  Epi!.,  Fur  a  farewell  to  our  juri- 
prudent,  \ 

:  perfect 

branch  of  ethics.     1795  nia  15   Ucin^ 

supposed  to  be  Mice. 

b.  The    science    which  human    laws 

(written  or  un  general  ;  the  philosophy 

of  law. 

1756   J.   WARTON    Ess.    /V/r  I.    vi.    ;<>.     i 

- 

;  .iture  *r 

' 
Juris fr 

'     •- 
• 

. 
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JURISPRUDENT. 


636 


2    A  system  or  body  of  law  ;  a  legal  system.          '      '' 

ic~«  nm'^-rCl.'viMrr     furistritdenct-..  -the  stile  or  form         *-"- 
1656  Biaomwayr-i  J"™*r   • 


2 


1656     LOlST,.,  •.  •  . 

of  the  Law.     1781  GIBBON  Decl.  <r  A.  xhv,  Under  his  reign 

immortal 
18 


ie  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immorta 
works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  181! 
HALLAM  .'/«/.  -•)*-"  viii-  "•  "8'9!  '?•  467  T116  difference 
tetween  our  Saxon  and  Norman  jurisprudence.  1839  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Statesm.  Geo.  Ill,  Ld.  Mansfield  (ed.  2)  58 
Heads  peculiar  to  Scottish  jurisprudence,  to  which  the  [ 
English  law  affords  no  parallel,  a  1859  MACAULAV  Hist. 
Enr  xxv  V.  215  The  history  of  our  medical  jurisprudence. 
a  186.  BUCKLE  .Misc.  Wks.  (.872)  I.  i  The  noblest  gift  Rome 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  U  her  jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudent,  sb.  and  a.  [a.  obs.  t .  juris- 
prudent, back-formation  from  jurisprudence  :  cf. 
prudence,  prudent.  The  L.  expression  was  jftris- 
perTlus,  or  ;ure-perilus.~\ 

A.  sb.  One  versed  in,  or  treating  of,  jurispru- 
dence ;  a  man  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  jurist. 

1628  [see  prec.  i].  1639  T.  PECKE  Parnassi  Fiitrp.  12 
Lawyers  by  Law,  are  Jurisprudents  named,  a  1859  DE 
QUISCEY  Klosterheim  v.  Wks.  i8qo  XII.  46  Klosterheim . . 
had  been  pronounced  by  some  of  the  first  jurisprudents  a 
female  appanage.  1891  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  363  Monogamy,  as 
admirably  defined  by  the  great  Roman  jurisprudent. 

B.  adj.  Versed  or  skilled  in  jurisprudence;  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law. 

1737  R.  WEST  Let.  2  Dec.  in  Gray's  Corr.,  Adieu  !  I  am 
going  to  my  tutor's  lectures  on  one  Puffendorff,  a  very 
jurisprudent  author.    1837-9  HALLAM  Hist.  Lit.  i.  vii.  §  50    , 
The  eulogy  of  Cicero  on  Scavola,  that  he  was  the  most 
jurisprudent  of  orators,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  lawyers. 

Jurisprudential  (-de-njal),  «.    [f.  L.jfu-is- 
prfidintia  +  -AL.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  jurispru-    j 
dence;  rarely  of  persons  :  JUBISPBUDENT  B. 

'775  C-  JOHNSTON  Pilgrim  n.  x.  255  Three  civil  professions 
called  liberal  . .  the  sacerdotal,  the  juris-prudential,  and  the 
medical ;  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  the  Gown,  the  Long- 
robe,  and  the  Faculty.     1819  Black-M.  Mag.  IV.  710/1  The 
doctor  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  jurisprudentnl     ; 
learning  himself.     1851  S.  BAILEY  Disc.  Var.  Sul'j.  100  It     i 
[relevant]  had  long  been  a  Jurisprudential  word  in  Scotland.     . 
1884  W.  S.   LILLY  in  Contemp.  Re-.:  Feb.  251  The  great 
Jurisprudential  ideas  which  we  find  in  the  literature  of  the 
decadent  Empire. 

Hence  Jurisprude-ntialist,  a  writer  on  juris- 
prudence, a  legal  practitioner.  Jurisprade'n- 
tially  adv.,  in  relation  to  jurisprudence. 

1802  12  BENTHAM  Ration,  Judic.  E-'id.  ix.  ill.  vii,  As  to 
the  jurisprudentialist,  his  most  common  state  is,  perhaps, 
a  sort  of  middle  state  between  the  two  [impostor  and  dupe]. 
1828  Examiner  737/1  Viewing  it  jurisprudentially. 

Jurispru  dist.  [irreg.  f.  JUBISPBUD-ENCE  + 
-IST.]  =  JUBISPBUDENT  sb. 

1793  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  213, 1  have  forgotten  what 
these  mercenary  jurisprudists  have  written  upon  the  rightl 
of  nations.  1871  LYTTON  Coming  Race  xxvi,  It  is  allowed 
by  jurisprudists  that  it  b  idle  to  talk  of  rights  when  there 
are  not  corresponding  powers  to  enforce  them. 

Jurist  (d^iH-ristV  [a.  F.  juriste,  ad.  med.L. 
jurista,  (.jus,jur-  law,  right :  see  -1ST.] 

1 1.  One  who  practises  in  law  ;  a  lawyer.   Obs. 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  I.  v.  26  They. -become  aduocates  and 
inristes  for  to  amasse  and  gadre  alway  money.  1489  CAXTOS 
Faytes  of  A.  I.  i.  7  As  wel  auncyent  nobles  as  iuristes  and 
other.  1653  URgUHAKT  Rabelais  I.  xvii,  The  Parisians., 
are  by  nature  both  good  jurers  and  good  jurists.  1849 
MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  375  All  the  ablest  jurists  and 
advocates  of  the  Tory  party  had,  one  after  another,  refused 
to  comply. 

2.  One  who  professes  or  treats  of  law ;  one  versed 
in  the  science  of  law :  a  legal  writer. 

a  i6a«  BACON  (J.),  This  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  princi- 
ples ofjurlsts.  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  254  In  respect 
to  civil  suits,  all  the  foreign  jurists  a>;ree.  1844  H.  H. 
WILSON  Brit.  India  I  415  The  doctrines  of  the  Moham- 
medan jurists  are  somewhat  at  variance  on  this  m.itter. 
1879  FKOUUE  Czsar  xiii.  177  The  body  of  admirable  laws 
which  are  known  to  jurists  as  the  '  Leges  Juliae '. 

3.  In  the  Universities :  A  student  of  law,  or  one 
who  takes  a  degree  in  law. 

1691  A.  WOOD  A  tk.  Oxon.  1.514  This  person  [John  Jones] 
being  entred  and  settled  in  a  jurists  place,  he  appiyed  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  1758  BLACKSTONE  Study 
of  Law  in  Comm.  (1809)  I.  15  One  of  the  three  questions 
to  be  annually  discussed  at  the  act  by  the  jurist-inceptors 
-hall  relate  to  the  common  law.  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  17  Oct. 
1/3  Downing  provided  the  Senior  Jurist  in  the  years  1882, 
1883,  and  1884. 

Juristic  .djuri-stik).  a.  [f.  med.L.  jurista 
JUBIST  +  -1C :  see  -ISTIC.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
jurist ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  subject  or 
study  of  law ;  legal ;  created  by  law. 

1831  CARLYLK  Early  Germ.  Lit.  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  HI. 
198  Men  as  brave  as  they  of  the  Robber- Towers, .  .who  in 
many  a  stout  fight  taught  them  a  juristic  doctrine.  1837  — 
J''r.  Rev.  III.  II.  vi,  In  the  Convention  Tribune,  it  drones 
continually,  mere  Juristic  Eloquence.  1875  POSTE  Cains 
1. 153  A  University  of  persons  in  the  private  code  is  a  ficti- 
tious or  juristic  person  [cf.  Ger.  Jurittisclu  Person], 

So  Juri  sties  sb.,  the  study  or  theory  of  law. 

1837  CARLVLE  Fr.  Rev.  III.  II.  v.  The  rest  ..  welter  amid 
Law  of  Nations,  Social  Contract,  Jurislks,  Syllogistics. 

Juristical,  tf.      ff.  as  prec.  + -AL.]    =  prec. 

1854  Eraser's  Mag.  XLIX.  483  The  juristical  training  of 

his  mind  and  the  me    of  his    intellect.     1871 

MARKBY    Elem.    i  -  123  There   is    a    fictitious 

n,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  il,  a  juristical  person,  .to  which 

all  the  right 

Hence  Jurl'sttcally  niiv.,  in  relation  to  law, 
from  a  legal  point  of  vi  w. 


n  force    and  force  alone.     1881    ISl,^k;<:  .l/.i.s'-   Apr.    540 
ion  is  morally  as  well  as  juristically  nine  points  of 

'  Jurnalle,  Jurney,  obs.  ff.  JOURNAL,  JOUBNKY. 

Jurnut,  obs.  variant  of  GEBNUT. 

1674-91  RAY  A".  C.  Words  39  Jurnut,  Earth  Nut,  Bulbo- 
Castctnum. 

Juror  vdju-'Tai).  Forms:  4-6  iurrour(e,  4-7 
iurour,  (4  ?  ieror,  4-5  iuroure,  -owre,  5  iorour, 
-owre,  iorrour,  6  iourer,  iewror),  6-7  iuror, 
(7  iurer,  jurer'i,  7-  juror,  [a.  AK.  jurmr-OV. 
jureor  (later  jureur,  I  2th  c.)  =  Pr.  jttradar,  It. 
giuratore :— L.  jurator-em,  agent-n.  from  jiirare 
to  swear.  The  L.  jiirator  and  AY.juraur  occur  in 
Fjig.  records  long  before  the  vernacular  word.] 

1.  One  of  a  company  of  men  sworn  to  deliver 
a  verdict  on  a  matter  officially  referred  to  them ; 
a  member  of  a  jury ;  a  juryman. 

The  word  has  the  same  historical  development  as  is  seen 
in  JURY,  but  has  now  a  wider  range  of  application  than 
juryman,  being  freely  used  historically  of  members  of  the 
ancient  inquests  out  of  which  the  jury  system  arose,  as  well 
as  of  members  of  a  jury  chosen  to  adjudicate  between  com- 
petitors,  and  award  prizes,  to  whom  'juryman  is  seldom 
applied. 

[1188  GLANVILL  n.  xvii,  Aut  bene  notum  est  ms  ipsum 
ipsis  iuratoribus  omnibus  aut  quidam  sciunt  . .  aut  omnes 
ignorant.  1190  Rolls  Parlt.  I.  19/2  In  cujus  rei  testimo- 
mum  predict!  Juratores  Sigilla  sua  apposuerunt.  Et  dicunt 
..  quod  dampna  ilia  se  extendunt  ad  Viginti  Libras.  1191 
BRITTON  i.  i.  §  it  Et  volums  qe  . .  nos  Justices  . .  ne  pasent 
mie  les  pointz  de  nos  brefs,  ne  des  presentementz  de  jurours. 
Ibid.  I.  v.  §  S  Cum  . .  les  jurours  soint  venuz  en  court,  si 
porunt  il  estre  chalengez.]  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vii.  44 
Ac  many  a  iustice  an[d]  iuroure  wolde  for  lohan  do  more. 
£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  183  ?it  iurrouris  in  questis 
wolen  forsweren  hem  wittyngly  for  here  dyner  and  a  noble. 
?  11400  LYDG.  sEsop's  Fab.  lii.  133  Al  suche  raveyne  . . 
Beganne  at  false  jurrours  and  at  false  witnesse.  1530-1  Act 
22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  14  It  shall  be  forthwith  tried,  .by  the  same 
iurours  of  the  same  countie.  1579  FULKE  Heskins  Parl. 
389  We  haue  excepted  against  many  of  the  lewrors.  l6oa 
T.  FITZHERBERT  Apol.  il  Our  lurers  are  not  to  Iudge  de 
lure,  but  de  facto,  not  of  matter  of  Lawes,  or  right  it  self, 
but  of  matter  of  fact  only.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  l-'IIl,  v.  in. 
60,  I  shall  both  finde  your  Lordship,  Iudge  and  luror,  You 
are  so  mercifull.  1769  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  IV.  x.  140  The 


. .  agreed  to  withdraw  a  juror  and  advise_d  to  leave  the 
remedy  to  parliament.  1877  LD.  CAIRNS  in  !.aiu  Rep.  3 
App.  Cases  197  The  judge  has  a  certain  duty  to  discharge, 
and  the  jurors  have  another  and  a  different  duty. 

b.  With  qualification,  a»  grand  juror,  common 
or  petty  juror,  special  juror.  (Cf.  JL'BY  sb.  2.) 

1596  SHAKS.  i  11,-n.  II',  n.  ii.  96  Vou  are  Grand  lurers, 
are  ye?  Wee'l  iure  ye  ifaith.  1681  Laud.  Cm.  No.  1667/3 
The  humble  and  joynt  Addresse  of  . .  the  Grand  Jurors  of 
Your  Majesties  County  of  Montgomery.  1809  TUMI  INS 
Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Jury'i,  The  Jurors  contained  in  the  panel 
are  either  special  or  common  Jurors.  1823  J.  F.  CoOVBR 
Pioneers  .\.v\iii.  Ii86q>  141/2  On  his  w:iy  to  hear  and  to 
decide  the  disputes  of  his  neighbours,  as  a  petit  juror.  1883 
H'/ia.> Ion's  Lain  Lex.  (ed.  7)  s.v.  "Jury,  There  is  no  re- 
muneration for  common  jurors. . .  Special  jurors  get  a  guinea 
a  cause  by  s.  34  of  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50.  1891  Law  Times  XCL 
205/2  The  functions  of  a  grand  juror  are  too  often  those  of 
the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach. 

1 2.  (From  the  corrupt  conduct  formerly  at- 
tributed to  jurors.)  One  who  brings  false  wit- 
ness or  a  false  presentment  (.against  the  innocent, 
or  in  favour  of  the  guilty) ;  a  slanderer,  backbiter ; 
an  oppressor ;  a  covetous  man.  Obs. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (r88ol  63  fei  . .  hiren  also  iurrouris  & 
obere  gentil  men  of  centre  to  ibrswere  hem  wyttyngly  on 
be  bok.  c  1380  —  Sel.  If/a.  III.  594  If  her  be  any  cunid 
jurour  extorsioner  or  avoutrer,  he  wil  not  be  schryven  at  his 
owne  curat,  bot  go  to  a  flatryng  frere,  bat  wil  asoyle  hym 
falsely  for  a  litel  money  by  Jeere.  <•  1440  Gesta  Rom.  n. 
lii.  372  (Add.  MS.)  Bi  the  foxe  are  vnoirstondyn  vokettes 

. .  courteers,  lurrours,  and  wily  men.     1509  BARCLAY  Sliyp 


both  C/i.  (Km.  xiv.  18)  Sodainly  as  a  snare  shall  that 
terrible  day  light  vpon  them  vnbewares,  as  did  death  on  the 
couetous  iourer. 

3.  One  of  a  body  of  persons  appointed  to  award 
prizes  in  a  competition. 

1851  Illfistr.  Catal.  Gt,  Eiliib.  34  If  exhibitors  accepted 
the  office  of  jurors,  they  ceased  to  be  competitors  for  prizes 
in  the  class  to  which  they  were  appointed. 

4.  One  who  takes  or  has  taken  an   oath  ;    one 
who  swears  allegiance  to  some   body  or   cause. 
(Cf.  NON-JUBOB.) 

c  1591  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  n.  vi,  I  am  a  juror  in 
the  holy  league.  1623  COCKEBAM,  Iu>tr,  a  swearer,  c  1700 
Ki-s  in  Anderdon  Life  xxiv.  (1854)  691  (Frampton  had] 
never  interrupted  communion  with  the  jurois,  [and 
concur  in  anything  which  tended  to  peace].  1881  \r,M  \\ 
Theol.  Consol.  287  The  Presbyterian  ministers  who  were 
jurors,  were  regarded  as  lukewarm  servants  of  their  Church 
and  country. 

b.  A  profane  swearer,  nonce-word. 

1653  UKUUIIART  Rabelais  i.  xvii,  The  Parisians  . .  are  by- 
nature  both  good  Jurers  and  good  Jurists,  and  son, 
over»eemn=.     1709  SIF.EI.E  Taller  No.  i ;?  T  3  (Were  there 
nine  in  it)  nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than  the 
Imp  ntinencc  uf  the  Hi^h  Juror. 


JURY. 

tJUTOry.  t  l>s.  In  5  iorory,  iorowrye,  iur- 
rowry,  iorourry.  [I.  JL-KUB  2  +  -Y:  cf.  OK. 
j iirerie  '  fonction  du  jure'  (Godef.).]  Bearing  of 
false  witness  or  false  presentments  ;  slander,  de- 
famation. (Cf.  JUROR  2.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  265/1  Iorowrye  i/'.  iorory),  auurrimm. 
i- 1485  Ditty  Myst.  v.  639  And  I  vse  lorourrj-,  Enbrace 
questes  of  periury. 

Jurr.  Sc.    A  low  or  worthless  woman. 

1786  BURNS  A.  A  rmour's  Prayer  vii,  As  for  the  jurr,  poor 
worthless  body,  She's  got  mischief  enough  already.  1885 
EDGAR  Old  Ch.  Life  Scotl.  337  The  scandalous  conduct  of 
this  '  jurr  '  led  to  a  public  demonstration  of  feeling. 

Jurram,  variant  of  JOBBAM. 

Jury  (djus-ri),  sb.  Forms  :  4  iuree,  4-5  iure, 
~,  iurye,  6-7  iurie,  7  jurie,  (6  iewrie,  7  Jewry), 
6-7  iury,  7-  jury.  [a.  AF.  juree,  jure  (as  in 
senses  I,  t)-=Of.jure!e  oath,  juridical  inquiry,  in- 
quest; med.L.  jiirdta,  sb.  from  fern.  pa.  pple.  of 
jiirare  to  swear  (see  -ADE  suffix).] 
I.  In  legal  use. 

1.  A  company  of  men  sworn  to  render  a  '  verdict ' 
or  true  answer  upon  some  question  or  questions 
officially  submitted  to  them ;  in  modern  times,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  usually  upon  evidence  delivered 
to  them  touching  the  issue ;  but  in  the  earliest 
times  usually  upon  facts  or  matters  within  their 
own  knowledge,  for  which  reason  they  were  sum- 
moned from  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the 
question  submitted  to  them  related,  or  in  which 
the  person  or  persons  lived  as  to  whose  conduct 
or  death  an  '  inquest '  or  investigation  was  held. 


take 

has  arisen  in  the  course  of  lltiga 
of  fact  or  a  question  of  law,  or  again  what  we  should  now- 
a-days  call  a  question  of  mixed  fact  and  law.  What  are  the 
customs  of  your  district?  What  rights  has  the  king  in  your 
district  ?  Name  all  the  land-owners  of  your  district  and  say 
how  much  land  each  of  them  has.  Name  all  the  persons  in 
your  district  whom  you  suspect  of  murder,  robbery  or  rape. 
Is  Roger  guilty  of  having  murdered  Ralph?  Whether  of 
the  two  has  the  greatest  right  to  Blackacre,  William  or 
Hugh?  Did  Henry  disseise  Richard  of  his  free  tenement 
in  Dale?  The  jury  of  trial,  the  jury  of  accusation,  the  jury 
which  is  summoned  where  there  is  no  litigation  mtu 
order  that  the  king  may  obtain  information,  these  all  spring 
from  a  common  root '  (Pollock  &  Maitland  Hist.  £//i".  Law 
I.  118). 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  jury  system  in  its  various 
applications,  and  esp.  of  trial  by  jury,  much  has  been  written  ; 
but  the  name,  in  its  English  furm,  is  not  known  to  us 
till  ay«ryhad  practically  become  what  it  is  now,  as  a  grand 
jury  at  an  assue  or  at  quarter  sessions,  a  common  or  special 
jury  in  a  criminal  or  civil  trial,  or  a  coroner's  jury  at  an 
inquest  (see  CORONER  and  INQUEST). 

In  England,  juries  in  all  criminal  trials,  in  civil  trials  in 
the  superior  courts,  and  in  writs  of  inquiry,  consist 
men,  who  must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.    A 
jury  and  a  coroner's  jury  may  consist  of  any  number  from 
12  to  23;  and  in  these,  the  verdict  of  twelve  (which  is  in 
fact  a  majority!  is  sufficient.     Juries  in  county  courl_s  con- 
sist of  5.     In  .Scotland,  the  number  of  the  jury  in  a  criminal 
trial  is  15,  and  the  verdict  of  a  majority  is  accepted  ;  in  a 
civil  trial  the  number  is  12,  as  in  England,  and  their  verdict 
must  be  unanimous. 

[1188  GLANVILL  ix.  xi,  Inquirentur  autem  huiusmodi  pur- 

¥  rest  ure..  per  iuratam  patrie  siue  visineti.  1290  Rolls  t'arlt. 
.  20,  i  Cum  jur[atores]illius  Inquis(itionis]  calumpniavit  qul 
per  calumpniam  suam  amoti  fuerunt  de  J  ur[ata]  ilia.  1*91 
Burn  UN  I.  xxii.  §  10  Des  viscounles  et  des  bailliffs  qi  ount 
phis  de  gentz  somouns  qe  mester  ne  serroit  en  jureez  et  en 
enquestes.  Ibid.,  Et  de  ceux  ausi  qi  ount  mis  en  jureez  et 
en  enquestes  gentz  malades.  1318  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  19/2  II  ne 
doit  estre  en  Jurrez  et  Assises,  si  est  il  mys  en  un  Jure 
de  graunt  Assise.  .devant  les  Justices  du  Baunk.]  '',11400 
Mor!e  A  rth.  662  Ordayne  thy  selvene  bathe  jureez,  and 
jugL;ez,  and  justicez  of  landes.  1467  Wattrj,  Ardi.  in 
\alh  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  V.  305  Tin  re  .  h:d 
none  of  the  saide  counsaile  . .  passe  in  no  jure  betwene 
party  and  party.  1494  FABVAN  Citron.  351  A  quest  of 
.xii.  Knyghtes  of  Myddlesex,  sworne  vpon  a  iurye,  :i: 
the  abbot  of  Westmynster  and  the  cyte,  for  certayne 
pryuyleges  that  the  cytezens  of  London  claymed  within 
Westmejter.  1533  MOKE  Detell.  Salem  Wks.  988,  I  durst 
as  wcl  trust  y  truth  of  one  iudge  as  of  two  iuries.  1603 


SHAKS.    tleas.  far  M.    11.  i.    19  The  Iury  pa-sing  un  the 
Prisoners  life  May  in  the  sworne-twelue  luiue  a  thiefc  < 
1607  COWKLL  Inlerfr.  s.v.  Homage,   Homage  is  sometime 
vsed  fur  the  Iurie  in  the  Courte  Baron,  .because  it  consisteih 
most  commonly  of  such,  as  owe  homage  vnto  the  Lord  of  the 
fee.      1632    Slur  Cnamb.    Cases  (Camden)   178    None  are 
excused  from  tryalls  of  jurie  and  serving  in  juries  under  the 
degree  of  a  noble  man.     1700  STEELE  Taller  No.  50  T  i 
Submitting  myself  to  be  try  a  by  my  Country,  and  all 
any  Jury  of  12  good  Men,  and  true,  to  be  that  C 
1769  HLACKSTONE   Comin.  IV.  xxiii.  301    An   i 
office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  summoned  by  the  proper  officer  to 
enquire  of  matters  relating  to  the  crown,  upon  evidence  laid 
before  them.     l8$a  FORSYTH  Ttial  ly  Jury  206  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  separation  of  the  accusing  from  the  I 
jury  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.     1859  1't 
T-.i'o  Cities  n.  xii,  The  jury  did  not  even  turn  to  cu- 
1895  POLLOCK  &  MAITLAND  Hist.  Eng.  La-.v  1. 122  Th.- 
fiscal  record  known  to  us  as  Domesday  Book  was  compiled 
out  of  the  verdicts  of  juries. 

2.  \Yith  particularizing  additions  : 
a.   Coroners  jury:  sec  OUIONEB  and  I.v 

a  1548  HALL  Cftraa.,  Hen.  VIII  55  The  sentence  of  the 
quest,  subscribed  by  the  crowner..and  so  t). 
bathe  sworne.     1667  PKPYS  Diary  22  Jan.,  Find  th,  i 
ner's  jury  sittinj.      1761  (  :»LI»M.  -\W<  90  '1  he  coroner 
jury  btiug  impanell  i;.  U'tir  vcruiu  lun.i.  : .  '»»3 


JURY. 

'  ton's  Law-I.c.i'.  (<•<!.  - 
fi<  un  »i  grand  jury  or  a  coroner's  jury. 

b.  Grant?  jury,  a  jury  of  inquiry,  aocus.itio'i, 
or  presentment  (as  distinguished  from  a  petty  jury 
or  jury  of  trial  ,  c*  Minting  of  frum  twelve  to  twenty- 
three  '  good  and  lawful  men  of  a  county',  who  are 
returned  by  the  sheriff  to  every  session  of  the  peace, 
and  of  the  assizes,  to  receive  and  inquire  into  in- 
dictments, before  these  are  submitted  to  a  trial  jury, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  com- 
mitted to  them. 

1  his  body  represents  the  Grand  INQUEST  iq.v.)  of  earlier 
limes.  In  Kngland  its  act  ion  ha^  by  statute  and  usage  become 
greatly  restricted  ;  its  principal  duly  being  7iow  *  to  examine 
into  ;ici  u-.ai  >ni  a^:uii-.[  \> ••:  tu  charged  with  crime,  and  if 
it  >ee  just  cause,  then  to  find  bills  of  indictment  Ag 
them,  to  be  presented  to  the  court';  besides  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  express  opinions  on  changes  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure, make  recommendations  on  this  and  kindred  subject--, 
make  presentments  of  nuisances,  etc.  Forme  1 1  y,  a  *  : 
Jury  of  twenty-four  was  summoned  also  upon  a  writ  <  T 
attaint,  to  inquire  whether  a  petty  jury  had  given  a  f.ilse  i  r 
corrupt  verdict  (abolished  by  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  50).  In  Ireland 
the  Grand  Jury  had,  down  to  1898,  very  extensive  powers  in 
reference  to  the  general  administration  of  the  country.  In 
Scotland  grand  juries  do  not  exi-,1. 

[1433  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  448/2  Pleder  tiel  feir.t  &  faux  plee 
^  dchiier  le  graund  Jurre,  quant  il  fuist  prest  de  passer.] 
1495  Act  it  Hfii.  IS//tc.  21  If  it  be  founden  by  the  graunde 
lurie  in  the  same  Atteyntthat  the  petite  Iury  haven  geven  a 
true  Verdite,  that  then  the  graunde  lurie  shall  have  auctoritie 
and  power  to  enquire  if  any  of  the  petit  luiy  toke  or  per- 
cey  ved  any  Somme  of  Money,  or  other  rewarde  [etc.].  1523 
FlTXHBKB.  Sitr"?'.  22  b,  Eutry  man  of  the  graunt  iury,  mu>t 
haue  landes  to  the  value  of  .xx.  H.  of  freholde.  1607  COWKI, 
Intcrj»;  s.v., The  Grand  lurie  consisteth  ordinarily  of  24  graue 
and  substantiall  gentlemen,  .to  consider  of  all  bils  of  Indite- 
merit  preferred  to  the  court.  1635  Irish  Acts  10  Chas.  /,  c.  26 
§  3  The  said  lusticus  . .  with  the  assent  of  tlie  Grand-Iury, 
shall  have  power,  .to  taxe.. every  Inhabitant  . .  for  the  new 
building,  repayring  [etc.]  ..  of  such  Bridges,  Causeyes  and 
Toghers  1714  M'AVUEVILLE  I-' ah.  Bees  (1725)  I,  Pref.  12 
The  book,  .has  been  presented  by  the  grand-jury,  and  con- 
demn'd  by  thousands  who  never  saw  a  word  of  it.  1769 
BLACKSTONK  Comm.  IV.  xxiii.  301  As  many  as  appear  upon 
this  nanel  are  sworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  toe  amount 
of  twelve  at  the  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three  ;  that 
twelve  may  be  a  majority.  1817  Par  I.  Deb.  (Ho.  Lords}  1825 
Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentment  Bill. .  .The  Earl  of  Donougfv 
more  opposed  the  measure  . .  because  . .  it  deprived  grand 
juries  of  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  officers.  18x7 
HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi.  271  The  grand  jury 
of  Kent  . .  presented  accordingly  a  petition  on  the  8th  of 
May  1701.  1881  HENDERSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  240/1 
The  power  of  imposing  county  rates  (in  Ireland]  is,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exercised  by  the  grand 
juries,  .at  the  assizes. 

c.  Petty  (or  petit}  jury  (in  contradistinction  to 
grand  jury),  trial  jury,  traverse  jury,  or  common 
jitry  (in  contradistinction  to  special  jury} :  a  jury 
which  tries  the  final  issue  of  fact  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings,  and  pronounces  its  decision  in  a  '  ver- 
dict' upon  which  the  court  gives  judgement. 

1495  [>,ee  prcc.].  1533  MORE  Debdl.  Sa/ewWk*,  998/2  Yf 
it  apere  vino  the  graund  iurye  in  theyr  conscience,  that  the 
pelyt  iury  wylfully  of  som  corrupt  mynde  regarded  not  the 
wytne-.se"-.  1607  in  COWEL.  1711  ADIMSON  Sj>ect.  No.  122 
P  3  He.. has  been  several  times  Foreman  of  the  Petty-Jury. 
1768  lii.ACKSToM-:  Comm.  III.  xxiii.  358  A  common  jury  is 
one  returned  by  the  sheriff  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  statute  3  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  which  appoints  that  the  sheriff 
.  .shall  not  return  a  separate  panel  for  every  separate  cause, 
as  formerly.  1863  H.  Cox  Instil,  it.  ix.  517  Where  an  in- 
formation is  filed,  .it  must  be  tried  by  a  special  or  petit  jury. 

d.  Special  Jury  :    a  jury  consisting  of  persons 
who  ;  being  on  the  Jurors'  book)  are  of  a  certain 
station  in  society,  as  esquires,  bankers,  or  merchants, 
or  occupy  a  house  or  other  premises  of  a  cot  tain 
rateable  value.     Good  jury:  see  quot.  1898. 

(11726  GiLitERT  Cos.  Law  *r  E<j~  (1760)  130  The  Court 
granted  a  rule  for  a  good  jury  in  Middlesex.  1730  Act 
//,  c.  25  §  15  In  such  manner  as  special  Junes  have  been 
and  are  usually  struck.  1768  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxiii. 
357  Special  juries  were  originally  introduced  in  trials  at  bar, 
when  the  causes  were  of  too  great  nicety  for  the  discussion 
of  ordinary  freeholders  :  or  where  the  sheriff  was  suspected 
of  partiality.  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  xix.  |6  (1862) 
35 1  Tried  by  a  special  jury — that  is,  by  persons  of  a  superior 
rank.  1870  SIR  W.  BOVILL  in  Lanv  Rep  5  C.  P.  167  The 
practice  of  ordering  a  good  jury  existed  long  before  the 
passing  of  the  Acts  which  regulate  special  juries.  1898 
THAYER  Eind.  Com.  Law  419  The  development  of  the  mer- 
cantile law  by  the  use  of  special  juries.  1898  A.  W.  DONALD 
in  Encycl.  Laws  Etig.  (Renton)  VII.  154  A  Good  Jury— a. 
jury  obtained  by  a  judge's  order  for  the  purposes  of  a  writ 
of  inquiry.  In  London  since  the  passing  of  the  Juries  Act 
of  1825,  the  sheriffs  on  receiving  an  order  fora  good  jury 
have  treated  it  as  an  order  for  a  special  jury. 

e.  Jury  de  medietate  [med.L.,  =  of  halfness  or 
moiety],  a  jury  composed  equally  of  two  classes  of 
men,  a  half-and-half  jury ;    esp.  (/.  de  medietate 
lingua  one  composed  half  of  Englishmen  and  half 
of  foreigners. 

1768  KLACKSTONE  Comm.  III.  xxiii.  360  Motion  to  the 
court  for  a  jury  de  medietate  linguae.  1769  Ibid.  IV.  x.  128 
Imbez/ling  or  vacating  records  . .  may  be  tried  either  in  the 
kind's  bench  or  common  pleas,  by  a  jury  dc  meditate  :  half 
.-rs  of  any  of  the  superior  courts,  and  the  other  hall 
common  jurors.  Ibid.  IV.  xix.  278  By  a  jury  formed  de 
iiifdietatt;  half  of  frt-  holders  and  half  of  matriculated  per- 
>,ms,  is  the  indictment  to  be  tried  [at  Oxford].  1870 
/*/<•/.  c.  14  g  5  From  ami  aft^r  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  alien 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  1>«  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietatt  lingua. 


637 

i.Jmy  oj  matrons',   a  jury  of  discreet  women 
impanelled  lo  inquire  into  a  caic  of  alleged  pug- 
nancy. 
1710-11  AnnisoN  'iatltr  No.  116  P  i,  I  desired  the  Jury  of 

Matrons,  who  stoudut  my  Ri^ht  \\.\\.-  emaefvci 

of  her  Condition.    1769  BucKSTOME  CMMM   - 

this  plea  1  >,  the  judge  nu 

a  jury  of  t 

fact.     1845  A«.,V(  /.  lit  it.  ied.  .-.i  -.v  ,  A  ju- 

resorted    t-j,  in    a    wiit  <lV  venire   in 

feminine  priM.mer  condemned  to  death  pleads  prc, 

stay  of  exetutiuii. 

II.  /;-<;,/./. 

3.  Applied  historically  to  the  body  of  1 
(Si/faffTtu,    of  ancient    Athens,   or  the  judicts   of 
ancient   Rome,    whose  functions  corresponded   in 
part  to  those  of  an  English  jury. 

1856  C.  R.  KENNEDY  tr.  Dentost/itnes  Midias  63  The  rude- 
ness and  the  insolence,  men  of  the  jury,  with  which  Mio.:> 
uniformly  behaves  to  all,  are  pretty  well  known,  1  iniaym--, 
both  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  my  fellow-countrymen.     1881 
S.  H.  BUICMKR  DtMUttfatttt  i.  vi 093  iu  In  the  time 
corrupt  officials  often  told  the  jury  point-blank  that  unit*-. 
they  gave  an  adverse  verdict  there  would  be  no  fui. 
their  salaries.     Ibid.  \z  It  i-;  not  easy  to  see  how  ji. 
sisting  of  five  hundred  members  or  more  could  be  effec- 
tively bribed. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  selected  to  award  prizes 
in  an  exhibition  or  competition. 

1851  Illustr.  Cntat.  (if.  Exinb.  30  In  announcing  the 
Pri/e>,  the  Cuinmi^iuncrs  laid  down  certain  gencinl  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  the  Juries.  1900  ll'tstm.  Gaz 
8  May  10/1  The  prize -jury  . .  examined  the  merits  of  no 
fewer  than  990  competitive  stories. 

f  5.  (from  the  usual  number  of  persons  in  a  jury 
in  sense  I.)  A  company  of  twelve  ;  a  dozen.  Obs. 

1592  WARNER  Alb,  Eng,  \\\,  xxxvi.  (1612)  172  Three- 
headed  Cerberus  in  chames  should  make  the  lurie  full. 
1649  FULLER  Just  Man's  J<'n>:.  27  All  the  Jurie  of  the 
Apostles.  1650 —  Fisgak  Ezek.  Viv  i,  A  cum  plea  te  square 
.  .with  a  just  Jury  of  gates,  three  on  each  side, 

III.  6.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as  jury-finking 
-pantt,  -roll,  -rootn,   -trial \    jury-book,  a  book 
containing  the  names  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on 
juries ;  jury-box,  an  enclosed  space  in  which  the 
jury  sit  in  court ;  jury  chancellor,  the  foreman 
of  a  jury  (in  Scotland)  :    =  CHANCELLOR  8;  jury- 
list,  a  list  of  persons  liable  to  be  summoned  to  act 
as  jurymen;   f  jury-process,  a  writ  formerly  issued 
for  the  summoning  of  a  jury  ;  jury-trial,  trial  by 
jury  ;  jury-woman,  one  of  a  jury  of  matrons. 

1870  Act  33  <?•  34  Viet.  c.  77  §  12  No  person  whose  name 
shall  be  in  the  "jury  book  as  a  juror  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
excused  from  attendance.  1826  Svu.  SMII  H  II  'k$,  \  1859)  U- 
112/2  He  does  not  conjure  the  farmers  in  the  "jury-box,  by 
the  love  which  they  bear  to  their  children.  1867  TROLLOPE 
Chron.  Barset  xlt,  The  men  in  the  jury-box  may  decide  it 
how  they  will.  1867  CAKLYI.F,  J\emin.  n.  loThe  *j 
eel  lor,,  smote  his  now  dry  brow  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
1825  Act  6  Geo.  /(',  c.  50  t6marg.,  High  Constables  to 
issue  Precepts  to  Churchwardens,  etc.. .  to  make  out  "Jury 
List-..  1887  Westm.  Rev.  June,  An  address,  in  which  they 
complain,  .of 'jury-packing;  of  the  land  tenure;  of  irade 
regulation^  confining  them  to  certain  markets.  1888  'J miis 
(weekly  ed.)  21  Dec.  2/4  The  usual  charge  against  the  Exe- 
cutive of  jury  packing.  1891  T.  E.  BRIDGET  T  Life  Sir  T. 
More  416  A  *jury-panel  was  formed.  18*8  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
N.  S.  Wales  (ed.  3)  II.  127  A  chance  would  thus  be  afforded 
of  having  an  honest  man  on  the  *jury-ro!L  a  1832  MACKIN- 
TOSH Rci'ol.  1688  Wk.s.i&46  II.  296  The  friends  of  the  Bishops 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  "jury-room,  and  heard  loud  voices 
at  midnight.  1810  BENTHAM  Packing  (1821)  91  When  a 
political  libel  is  the  offence,  the  form  of  *jury  trial  is  but 
a  melancholy  farce.  1844  Lo.  BHOUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  ix. 
§  3  (1862)  126  The  use  of  Jury-trial  is  admirable  . .  where 
a  question  of  conflicting  evidence  arises.  1805  ' 
DE  ACTON  Nuns  of  Desert  I.  236  We  wish  to  bribe  her 
'Jury-women,  but  they  are  inflexible.  1883  ll'/mrton's 
Law-Lex,  ted.  7),  Jury-woman,  or  Jury  of  Matrons. 

Hence  Jirryless  n.,  without  a  jury* 

1808  BF.NTHAM  Sc.  Reform  29  By  a  wicked  and  jury-less 
Court  of  Conscience  act.  1810  —  /Vwtly(xSai)  "5  A  Jury- 
less  Judge  preferable  to  a  covertly  pensioned  Jury. 

Jury-,  Jury  a.    Xaut.} :  see  under  JURY-MAST. 

Juryer,  juryour:  see  JURIEB. 

Juryman  tdauo-iimsen;.  [f.  Ji'BY  -f  MAN.] 
A  man  serving  on  a  jury ;  a  member  of  a  jury : 
•  JUROR  i. 

1579  FULKE  Heskitu  Part.  389  To  make  him  a  lawfull 
lewrie  man.      1651  W.  LEACH  (title)  The  Bribe- 1 
Jurymen  discovered.     1712-14  Port  Rtipt  Lock  in.  22  The 
hungry  Judges  soon  the  sentence  sign.  And  wretches  Jiang 
that  jury-men  may  dine.      1768  BLACKSTONK  Comm.  II 
xxiii.  380  Here  therefore  a  competent  number  of  sensible  and 
upright  jurymen  ..  will  be  found  the  best  investi 
truth.      1861  PKAKSON  Early  %  Mid.  Ages  F.ng.  =4 
tinction  of  the  judge  of  law  from  the  judge  of  fact  os 
was  derived  from  Italian  sources  many  hundred  years  later. 
b.  As  rendering  of  Gr.  5i«a<7T^s  DICAST  or  of 
L.yWr.r. 


JUSSEL. 

ted.  a)  I/    '  • 

lions       1801   I 

Jury-mast.     [<  >ii.-.n  m.l 

App.  cither  a  corruption  of  *  >me  e.n  lit  r  name. or  A  jocular 

inay  have  tx:cn  short  (or  injury-tutu:,  i 
has  been  found.] 

'.  t!.  A  temporary  matt  put  up  in  place  of 

one  that  has  been  broken  or  carried  away. 

1616  (  ATT.  SMITH  Hcscr.  .\ew  LHP.  50  We  had  i- 
modaled   her  a    lury  mast,  and    r 
I'limouth.     16*7  —  Stain. in  >  l.r.iiti.  iv.  i- 
that  is  when  a  Mast  u  borne  by  ihe  t>*  . 

r  what  they  > 

they  make  a  lury-m.ist.      1750  Hi  > 
84    J"ry   Aloft.    Whatever   is  set  up   in    the    K<> 

Partners,  and  fitted  with  a.  !  i   Ropes, 

is   called   a  Jury  Mail.      1781   in    N'j  ,\ftiaM 

(1845)  I.  55  We  have  been  employed  '.::£  jury* 

masts  yards  and  bou*; 

sides.     1847  Li*,  ti.  BKNTINCK    1:1  >*  11684) 

111.  \xv.   144  To   keep  the  dismantled  ship  floating  and 
fighting  under  jury-i 

b.  Vm  jury  foremast,  jury  mainmast,  etc. 

1719  DK  F«K  CVwjiv  n.  ii.  Having  t  a  main 

course,  and  a  kind  of  square  sail  uponajuiy  fore-n 
Anst'ns  Vtiy.  tit.  i.  297  We  saw  her  main-top  mast,  wlii..h 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  jur,  ''ie  same 

fate.     1836  MAHHYAT  MutsJt.  l-lasy  (1863)  too  Before  the  day 
was  over,  a  jury-foremast  bad  been  got  up. 

c.  trans/.  An  apparatus  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Pott's  disease,  to  keep  the  spinal  column 
straight,  and  prevent  latetal  curvature. 

1883   HOLMF.S  &   HULKE  Syit.  Surgtry  led.  3)   II.  413  In 

ast . .  we 
have  a  much  better  appliance.     1894  Lathft  3  Nov.  1039. 

2.  Hence  jury-  is  used  in  comb,  to  designate 
other  parts  oi  a  ship  put  together  or  contrived  for 
temporary  use,  as  Jury-rig,  Jury-riggicg  .wlicnce 
jury-rig  v.,  jury-rigged  ///.  a.],  Jury-rudder, 
jury -tiller;  and  humorously  of  other  thirgs,  a» 
jury-buttocks;  jury-leg,  a  wooden  leg,  or  any 
contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of  a  disabled  leg 
(whence  jury-legged  n.)  ;  jury  meal. 

1666  UKNHAM  Viral.  l',iint<r  it.  (1667!  i;  Guard  thy  Pos- 
terior least  all  be  gone ;  Though  Jur \  '-l  Jury- 
buttocks  none-.    1751  SMOLLETT /'.r.y.-V.  I. \i, You  ju; 
dcg.  I788NKUTE  Tour  A«ir.cV  Aa'/.  116  The  shipstobejury 
rigged  :  tliat  is,  to  have  smaller  masts,  yaid>,  am! 
than  wuuld  be  rtquiied  for  actual  service.     1840  MAHOAI 
Peor  Jatlt  xxiii,  Having  jury-rigged  her  aft,  we  si-  - 
course.      1844  MACAI  LAY  Misc.,  Biitert  (1860)  II 
may  come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rigging.     1850  Tatt't 
Mag.  XVII.  422/2  To  ria  him  out  with  a  sort  of  jury-leR, 
manufactured  for  the  nonce  fromayount;  tree.     1867 SMYTH 
Sailer's  ll'onl-tk.,  Jury-rwUir,  a  contrivance.. for  supply- 
ing a  vessel  with  the  means  of  steering  when  an  accident  has 
befallen  the  rudder.      1883  L'cxtuiy  Mag.  Oct.  M4 
steward. .liad  a  jurj'-meal  rigged  up  in  presentable 

b.  Hence  Jury  i  n  Independently  u 

an  adj.  =  temporary,  makt-shilt. 

i&t,   |i.  i,  I  have.. some  jury 

chairs   and    tables.      1833    MAKBYAT   /'.  Sinflf   xKi,   Ri^ 

something  jury  forward,  and  follow  me.     1835  NX  J.  Ross 

d  I  '<'y.  iit.  38  We.  .set  up  the  new  topmast  in  place 

of  the  jury  one. 

Jurysdycall,  obs.  variant  of  JURIDICAL. 

Jus,  juse,  obs.  forms  of  JLRK. 

Juspvrblicist.  nonce-wd.  [(.L-jusptiMif-iuii 
public  law:  sir  -IMT.]  One  who  has  to  do  vutli 

public  law  or  rights. 

i8o9-loCoi  tKiiH,K/-Vi.'«Ai86sli83This..itislh' 
of  the  philosophical  juspuhl-cisi  10  discover  and  di 

rJuscuiani.  Otis.  [-V.j:i 
Hat/.-I  larm.),  ad.  late  L.  iusquiamus  vFall 


still  jurymen  eager  to  serve  and  litigants  ready  to  supply 

c.  With    qualification,    as   grand-juryman,   a 
member  of  a  grand  jury. 

1599   NASHK  I.tntrn  Stuff,'  ",   Tie  I*  »w,,rnc  h 
urando  itiric  man,  in  respect  of  me.      1601  > 
ill.  ii.  17  They   haue  l.c-vnc  i;tand    liuie  men,  s,n,.e  before 
Noah    «as  a  'Saj  lor.      1751  J.  Lori  HUN  I- arm  oj  frKttt 


[,,ooo  I  \f  man..iusquianum 

nemne5,  K:  oorum  nainan  belone,  &  c-a<:  sume  men  MUM 
belle  hataS.    1 1400  L., 

•\tyll.  H'atfrs  n.  ccl\.\v.  I  ij  b/l  Ihevemms 
i  and  lusquianms.     1565  J.  HAII*  His:. 
Table  52  //li>»v/.i>«i«.  lielibane  Is  i  .illed  in  •  • 
MK  ;  in  1  »«"=-  lUMTUla- 

mus.)     1717   HKM-LH    fam.  !  .lane,  or 

Jusquiam,  call'd  the  Heath  of  young  Gee^e.     1736  HAILIY 
Did.  318  Take  half  an  ounce  of  .    the  ointment  of 
jus.juiam. 

t  Jussel.    Obi.      Formi:    4-5    iu8ahell(o,  5 
gusschelle,    guissell,    iuschelvle.    iuaelle,   5-6 
iussell(e.   5-7  iussel,  iussall,  7  jus.- 
jossel,  josale.  [a.  (lY.jussel  juice,  bi 
ad.  L.  juscellum,  dim.  of  jusculuw,  dim.  uf  jus 
broth,  soup.]      In  ancient   cookery,   a   name   in- 
cluding various  forms  of  mince  or  hotch-potch. 

;  c  ,300  •  f  in  Warner  Amlitf.  Cu/in 

JussheTl.  .  .    lu  '4-       Tour*.     TottmiiMn, 

in  Ha/I.  E.  P.  P.  III.  95  Ther  come  tn  lordans 
in  iussall.     <ri4»  /.(fVr  Cxi'ruin  (1863)  n    I 

in  togeder  with 

out  leltyi  -lie  l.roth  of  gode  befe,  Coloure  hit 

with  safron,  \>M  i-   m>-    We,   Boyle  .1   in  bo 

boylyng,  L)o  her  to  sage  and  perse!;.  '430    /  a •• 

Pyke,  and  caste  it  raw  on  a  morter 
bredeletc.].  .  1440  />,,«/.  Pan:  26    i 
dyshemele..,>*J««i"«.     t  i4S° 
sell.     1513  fH: 

_:.    iis«HiLonr,  lusxll,  •  i 


JUSSION. 


638 


JUST. 


of  chopped   herbes,   winutal.      1781   J.    HLTTON    Tour  /-. 
Basset,    an    hodge-podge.      i8z8 
.;/.,  Josslf,  hodge  podge,  a  dish  composed  of  a 
variety  of  meat. 

Jussion  (d^rrjen).  rare.  [a.  F.  /ussiont  ad.  L. 
jnssion-em  order,  command,  f.  Juss-  :  see  next.] 
Order,  command.  Letters  of  jitssion  [F.  lettres  de 
jussion])  letters  by  which  the  French  king  ordered 
the  parliament  to  register  an  ordinance. 

177*  Ann.  Reg.  90  Vi  The  King  sent  a  message  to  the  par- 
liament, that  if  they  did  not  obey  his  letters  of  Jussion,  and 
r«Mi  me  their  functions,  he  would  remove  the  magistrates 
from  their  employments.  1830  BENTHAM  Official  Aptitude 
Maximized  Pref.,  Wks.  1843  V,  270/2  note,  Imperation,  in  its 
two  shapes  —  positive  command,  or  say  Jussion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  prohibition,  or  say  inhibition,  on  the  other. 

Jussive  (d^rsiv),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  juss-,  ppl. 
stem  of  juberc  to  command  :  see  -IVE.]  Express- 
ing a  command  or  order  :  esp.  in  Grammar,  applied 
to  forms  of  the  verb. 

1846  T.  H.  KEY  Lat.  Gram.  58  The  imperative  mood  com- 
mands.. The  jussive  mood  directs.  1850  B.  DAVIES  tr. 
Gesenius'  Hch.  Grant,  xlviii.  We  must  distinguish,  .between 
the  common  form  of  the  Future  and  .  .  a  shortened  form 
(with  a  Jussive  force1.  1870  tr.  Langcs  Cotn>n.t  SoHfSof, 
vii.  166  The  following  voluntative  or  jussive  future.  1881 
Athtn&tim  27  Aug.  274/2  We  do  not  believe  in  the  jussive 
pluperfect  subjunctive.  1899  A.  N.  JANNARIS  in  Expositor 
Apr.  299  The  above  jussive,  or  hortative  and  desiderative 
function  of  this  infinitive. 

B.  sb.  A  verbal  form  expressing  command. 

1900  R.  C.  THOMPSON  Rep.  Magic.  Nineveh  II.  p.  xxxv, 
Lilltk-limitr  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew  jussive. 

tJu'SSOry,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-ORY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  command. 

1613  PL-RCHAS  I'ilgritnage  \i6\4)  183  Every  of  his  members 
also  doe  provoke  him  to  performe  those  iussorie  inventions. 

t  Jirssulent,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [ad.  L.  jussit- 
lentus  having  broth,  i.jus  broth.]  (See  quots.) 

1656   BLOUNT    Glossogr.,   lussulettt    (jussulcntus),    that 
which  is  sod  or  stewed  in  pottage  or  broth.    1658  PHILLIPS,    I 
JussuU'nti  full  of  broth  or  pottage. 

Just,  joust  (dgtfst,  d3»st),  .tf.l     Forms:  3-4 
ioust,  7-  joust;  4-7  iust,   7-  just,  1,6-9  giust). 
[a.  Q¥.  juste,  joste,  jouste,  F.  joitte,  f.  juster,  etc. 
JUST  v.     For  the  spelling  and  pronunciation,  see   | 
JUST,  JOUST,  v.] 

1.  A  combat  in  which  two  knights  or  men-at-arms    ; 
on  horseback  encountered  each  other  with  lances  ; 
spec,  a  combat  of  this  kind  for  exercise  or  sport  ; 
a  tilt.     Usually  in  \>\,jzi$ts,  jousts,  a  series  of  such    i 
encounters,  as  a  spectacular  display;  a  tournament. 

i>97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2898  Vor  ber  nas  so  god  kni$t  non 
.  .  t>at  in  ioustes  ssolde  sitte  be  dunt  of  is  lance,  c  1310  Sir 
Benes  i  A.)  3785  And  to  be  iustes  bai  gonne  ride,  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Wks,  (1880)  10  Whanne  lordis  ben  fro  horn  in  werris, 
in  iustis.  a  1533  Lo.  BFCKNKRS  //non  xxi.  62,  I  was  a  yonge  ' 
knyght  and  hauntyd  the  iustes  and  tornoys.  1590  SPKNSKR 
f"\  Q.  i.  i.  i  For  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  v.  ii.  52  What  newes  from  Oxford? 
Hold  those  lusts  and  Triumphs?  1635  J.  HAVWARD  tr. 
Biondfs  Battisk'd  Virg.  192  Right  joyfull  .  .  to  light  on  by 
the  way  so  solemne  jousts.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  2  May, 
There  had  been  in  the  morning  a  Just  and  Tournament  of 
severall  young  gentlemen.  1709  STRYPE  Ann,  Kef.  I.  xv,  ' 
191  Great  justs  were  made:  the  French  King  himself  just- 


lance.    1801  STRUTT  Sports  $  Past.  in.  i.  113  The  just  was 
a  separate  trial  of  skill,  when  only  one  man  was  opposed    { 
to  another.    1808  SCOTT  Mann,  i.  xiv,  Seldom  hath  pass'd    I 
a  week  but  giust  Or  feat  of  arms  befel.     1830  JAMES  Darn- 
ley  xxi.  93  Just  after  just,   tourney  after  tourney.     1838 
PRESCOTT  Ferd.  fy  Is.  (1846)  III.  xi.  44  The  knights.. defied 
one  another  to  jousts  and  tourneys.     1859  TENNYSON  Enid    ' 
537  Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts  were  held. 

fig'    '598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  u.  ii.  in.  Colonies  553 
Less  powrfull  in  the  Paphian  Ioust  For  Propagation.     1846 
H.  ROGERS  Ess.  I.  iv.  203  He  entered  the  lists  in   those 
intellectual  jousts,  as  they  may  be  called, 
fb.  //.  as  sing.     A  tournament.   Obs. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  xvn.  50  Coming  fro..Ierico  To 
a  iustes  in  iherusalem.     a  i$ia  FABVAN  Chron.  vii.  687  Chief     ! 
chalengeour,  at  a  royall  iustyce  and  turney.     1568  GKAFTON     ' 
Ckron.  II.  303  The  king  did  holde  a  royall  Iti>te>  in  Smith-    , 
fielde  in  London.     1593  PKELE  Order  Garter  44  As  if  the    i 
God  of  war  Had  held  a  justs  in  honour  of  his  love.    1641-74 
BAKER  Chron.  an.  1400,  They  would  publish  a  solemn  Justs 
to  be  holden  at  Oxford. 

t2.  Applied  to  the  ancient  Grecian  games.   Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  37  Olympades.  bat  beeb 
be  tymes  of  here  iustis  and  tornementis,  1388  "\Vvu.n 
a  Mace.  iv.  18  Whanne  iustus,  doon  oonys  in  fyue  jeer,  was 
maad  solempli  in  Tire. 

t  Just,  sb.~    Obs.     Also  iuste,  iuyste,  ioust.    , 
[a.  OF.  juste,  juiste,  juyste,  ad.  med.L.  justa  (sc.    j 
memitra )  right  measure  (of  drink) ;  the  vessel  hold- 
ing this  (Du  Cange).]     A  large-bellied  pot  with 
handles,  used  for  holding  wine  or  beer. 

1387  TRKVISA  1/igdcn  (Rolls)  VII.  121  Hym  was  joven 
a  iu>te  [printed  viste,  MS.  Harl.  1900  libid.  513)  iust,  L. 
iiistn]  of  gold,  honoured  wonderfully  w'\\>  precious 
14. .  I' of.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  598/16  Qwa,.  .a  Juyste.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan'.  268  2  luste,  potte.  a  15*9  SKELTON  Elynour 
Rnmmyng  192  For  they  go  to  roust  Streytfht  over  the  ale- 
joust,  attrib.  I377  LANGI..  /'.  PL  V,.  xm.  83,  I  shal 
iangle  to  J>is  lurdan  with  his  iust  wombe. 

Just  <l3*>,t  ,  a.  [a.  F.  juste  (=Pr.  just.  Sp., 
Pg.  justo.  It.  giusto  or  immed.  ad.  L.  Justus  right- 
cor.a,  equitable,  rightful,  f.jfis  right,  law,  justice.] 


1.  That  does  what  is  morally  right,  righteous. 
Just  before  (ivitk]  God  or,  simply,  just  :  Righteous 
in  the  sight  of  God  ;  justified.  Now  chiefly  as  a 
Biblical  archaism. 

iSftaWvcLiF  }-\ck.  xxxiii.  12  The  ri^twiJMiesseofaiust  man 
[Vulg.  jnstitia  justi\  1388  The  ri}tfu  Ine^se  of  a  ri^tful  man], 
—  Luke  i.  6  Sothli  thei  bothe  wertn  iu>te  [so  1388  :  Vulg. 
/!«//]  bifore  God.  —  Rom.  iii.  26  That  he  be  iust  [so  1388  : 
Vulg.  Justus},  and  iustifyinge  him  that  is  of  the  feith  of 
Ihesti  Crist.  isa6  TIXOALE  Matt.  v.  45  He  .  .  sendeth  his 
reyne  on  the  iuste  and  on  the  iniuste  [Vulg.  Av/t'jr  et  inalos}. 

1560  OAUS   tr.    Sfciifane's  Comin.    6    Scripture,   declareth 
playnly,  howe  it  is  faith  that  maketh  us  iust  before  God. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  iv.  §  28.  211  The  iustcst 
man  passeth  no  one  day  wherein  he  falleth  not  many  times. 
1659  SMIKLEY  Aja.v  *  tffyssc?  iii,  Only  the  actions  of  the 


God  can  be  at  once  the  just  and  the  justifier. 
fb.  absol.  in  singular.   Obs.  or  arch. 

1382  \VvcLU-Acts  vii.  szTheprophetis.  .that  bifore  teelclen 
of  the  comynge  of  the  iust  [1611  the  lust  one].  1526  TIN  DALE 
Acts  vii.  52  Ihat  iust  whom  ye  haue  betrayed.  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Ps.  xxxvi[i].  12  The  vngodly  la>-et!i  \vayte  for  the  iust, 
&  gnasjsheth  vpon  him  with  his  tethe  [so  1611  and  R.\  .]. 

2.  Upright  and  impartial  in  one's  dealings;  ren- 
dering every  one  his  due  ;  equitable. 

1382  WYCI.IK  i  John  i.  9  If  weknowlechen  oure  synnes,  he 
is  feithful  and  iust  [Vulg.  Justus}  that  he  for^iue  to  us  our 
synnes.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEscp  n.  Proem,  The  good 
ond  Iuste  be  not  subget  to  the  lawe  as  we  fynde  and  rede  of 
alle  the  Athenyens.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  $  Rose  122  Scho 
.  .bawd  him  bealsjust  toawppis  and  owlis,  Asvntopacokkis. 
*553  T.  WILSON  Rhet,  (1580)  209,  I  mistrust  not  the  ludges, 
because  thei  are  iuste.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  v.  iii.  170  The 
Gods  are  iust,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to 
plagve  vs.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  xm.  249  Some  juster  prince 
L i i  *  .„._: j  A_J f- i __ij__ 


Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why.  .And  Thou  hast  made 
him  :  Thou  art  just.  1853  LYTTON  My  .V,Tt7  v.  iii,  He  was 
just,  but  as  a  matter  of  business.  He  made  no  allowances. 
1860  KUSKIN  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  i.  §  13.  204  Just  !  What  is 
that?  ,.  dealing  equitably  or  equally. 

f  b.  Faithful  or  honourable  in  one's  social  re- 
lations.    Const,  of,  to.   Obs. 

1601  SHAKS.  JuL  C.  m.  ii.  90  He  was  my  Friend,  faithfull, 
and  iust  to  me.     1624  CAIT.  SMITH  Virginia  \.  3  He  was 


3.  a.  Consonant  with  the  principles  of  moral 
right  or  of  equity ;  righteous  ;  equitable ;  fair.     Of 
rewards,  punishments,  etc. :  Deserved,  merited. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  214  More  it  loyes  me,  lason,  of  bi  iust 
werkes.  c  1430  Hymns  Vir^.  114  The  hijest  lessoun  bat 
man  may  lere  Is  to  lyue  iust  lijf.  1553  EDEN  Treat.  Newe 
hid.  (Arb.)  5  If  honest  commendacions  be  a  iust  reward 
dew  to  noble  enterprises.  15^0  R.  HITCHCOCK  Quintets, 
ll'it  5  That  warre  is  iust,  that  is  necessarye.  1632  J.  HAY- 
WARD  tr.  Biottdi's  Eromena  33,  I  will  never  rest,  till  I  have 
executed  just  vengeance  on  htm  that  unjustly  slew  thee. 
1766  GOI.DSM.  Vic.  W.  yiii,  You'll  think  it  just  that  I  should 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.  1840  DICKENS  Barn, 
Rudge  vi,  Is  this  fair,  or  reasonable,  or  just  to  yourself? 

quasi-j^.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  vi.  381  Strength  from  Truth 
divided  and  from  Just .  .naught  merits  but  dispraise. 

b.  Constituted  by  law  or  by  equity,  grounded 
on  right,  lawful,  rightful ;  that  is  such  legally ; 
f  legally  valid  (pbs.). 

c  1430  LYDG.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  17  The  degre  be 
just  successioune .  .Unto  the  kyng  is  now  descended  doune. 
1542  in  Marsden  S?/.  PL  Crt.  Adm.  (1894)  I.  116  Being 
in  his  lyfetyme  juste  owner  and  possessor  of  a  certayne 
waterboote,  1642  Perkins'  Prof.  Bk,  ix.  §  581.  255  Where 
a  just  grant  or  other  thing  cannot  take  effect  without  a 
deed.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  n.  38  We  now  return  To  claim 
our  just  inheritance  of  old.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in. 
60  The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his.  prince  engage,  Proves 
the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.  1726-31  TINDAL  Rapins 
Hist.  F.ng.  (1743)  II.  xvn.  loo  Another  Person  has  a  juster 
title  than  she  to  the  Crown.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng. 
iv.  I.  443  He  [James  II]  would  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
support  of  her  [his  country's]  just  liberties. 

4.  Having  reasonable  or  adequate  grounds;  well- 
founded. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylvs  in,  1178  (1227)  Al  quyt  from  euery 
drede  and  teene  As  she  bat  Iuste  cause  hadde  hym  to  triste. 
XS53  T.  WILSON  Rhet.  (1580)  217  Images  \ve  maie  chaunge, 
as  the  matter  shall  give  iuste  cause.  1633  P.  FLETCHER 
Purple  Isl.  xi.  -\ii,  A  simple  maid,  With  justest  grief  and 
wrong  so  ill  apaid.  179*  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  II.  xxix.  130  The 
excuse  is  a  valid  one  iHt  is  a  just  one.  1796  ELIZA  HAMIL- 
TON Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  I.  45  Alas  !  my  fears  were  just. 
The  pure  spirit  had  fled.  1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt. 
II.  Ixxiv.  23  The  justest  object  of  jealousy  to  wise  men  in 
all  ages. 

5.  Conformable  to  the  standard,  or  to  what  is  fitting 
or  requisite  ;  right  in  amount,  proportion,  aesthetic 
quality,  etc. ;  proper;  correct. 

c  1430   LYDG.  A/in.  Poents  (Percy  Soc.)  60   Iuste  v 
hake  justly  the  balaunce.      1588  W.   SMITH  Bri,i   i 
Loud.  (Harl.  MS.  6363  If.  13)  If  they  ffynd  [the  weights] 
not  lust :  they  breake  them.     1598  YONG  Diana  491  A  mar- 
udlous  sweete  concent  keeping  iust  time  and  measure.  1671 
K.  BOHUN  Wind  ()•}  So  that  a  just  and  moderate  condrn-a- 

tion  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  Winds.   1734.!- 

Introd.  Math.  n.  xi.  (ed.  6)  139  The  Fit  : 

lc-.s  than   Just.      1750  Jon\ 

for  the  just  opposition  of  colours,  and  the  priori  dim' 

of  ruffles  and  pinners.     1821  J.  Q.  ADAM.',  in  C.  Davies  M<  tr. 

Sytt,  IIT.  (1871)  74  Tha  fir^t  of  the«  injunctions,  .commands 


perhaps  had  entertained,  And  safe  restored  me  to  my  native 
land.  1771  yunius  Lett.  Ivi.  294  How  much  easier  it  is  to 
be  generous  than  just.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Prol., 


that  the  standards  >hoi;M  be  ju-t.  1877  K.  R.  CINDER  Bos. 
J-ititk  v.  203  The  just  balance  between  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sides  of  his  nature  is  often  destroyed. 

b.  Mus.  i\\just  interval,  intonation,  etc.:  Har- 
monically pure  ;  sounding  perfectly  in  turn-. 

1850  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  ititfo  Theory  and  Practice  uf 
Just  Intonation.  1878  W.  H.  STONI  Sei.  Xas/s  Music  v. 
§  90  The  differences  of  the  old  [mean-tone]  and  equ;i' 
terns  [of  temperament!  and  their  respective  depaitures  from 
just  intonation.  1881  UROADHOUSE  Mas.  Acoustics  35  ^  Just 
Intonation,  where  all  the  Fifths  and  Thirds  are  perfect,  used 
only  by  singers  and  theorists. 

6.  Ol  speech,  ideas,  opinions,  arguments,  etc. : 
In  accordance  with  reason,  truth,  or  fact ;  right ; 
true  ;  correct.  Often  with  mixture  of  sense  3. 

1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  xxi.  77  He  refuseth  to  lene  hi . 
for  to  vnderstande  my  wordes  that  ben  soo  iuste  and  reson- 
able.  a  1610  HEALEY  Theophrastns  11636}  20  He  niain- 
taineth,  that  strangers  speake  wiser  and  juster  lining  than 
his  own  fellow-citizens,  1725  POFK  Odyss.  in.  ,6  Much 
he  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws  From  various  prece- 
dents, and  various  laws.  1774  GOLDSM.  ,\'af.  Mist,  11776) 
V.  136  A  single  glance  of  a  good  plate  or  a  picture  imprint.-, 
a  juster  idea  than  a  volume  could  convey.  1888  UKU.I-: 
Aiticr.  CV/;////7i-.  II.  Ixxv.  618  To  present  a  just  picture  of 
American  public  opinion  one  must  cut  deeper. 

fb.  Of  a  copy,  description,  calculation,  etc.: 
Kxaet,  accurate.  [So  F.  juste.]  Said  aUo  of 
personal  agents.  Obs. 

1563  WINJET  ronrSanr  Thre Quest.  To  Rdr.,  Wks.  1888 
I.  60  We  sett  furth  this  iust  copie  without  altering  or  eiking 
ony  thing.  1657  R.  LIGON  Bnrbadoes  (1673)  33  Having 

fiven  you  a  just  account  . .  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  this 
slaml.  1691  S\\IKT  A  then.  .SVv.,  Like  a  just  map.  1704 
J.  PITTS  Ait.  Mahometans  Pref.  '1738)  7,  I  have  since  pro- 
cured a  just  Translation.  17*7  SWIFT  ll'/iat  passed,  in 
London,  I  am  apt  to  think  his  calculation  just  to  a  minute. 
1798  G.  FORSTER  Joiirn.^  Bengal  to  Eng.  I.  80  The  Hindoos 
of  this  day  are  just  imitators,  and  correct  workmen ;  but 
they  possess  merely  the  glimmerings  of  genius. 

t7.  Adapted  to  something  else,  or  to  an  end  or 
purpose  ;  appropriate  ;  suitable.  Obs. 

c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  n.  211  [It]  slant  eke  in  so  Iuste 
a  place  That  euery  sovne  mot  to  hyt  pace.  1664  Evi  LYS 
Kal.  Hort.  Introd.  (1729)  187  How  many  Things  to  be  done 
in  their  just  Season,  1:1665  MRS.  HVTCHINSON  Mem.  Col. 
Hutchinson  (1846)  32  He  was  very  liberal  to  them,  but  ever 
chose  just  times  and  occasions  to  exercise  it.  1684  R.  WAL- 
LER Nat.Expcr.  10  Our  Instrument  remains  still  unalterably 
just  to  every  place  where  'tis  made  use  of. 

f8.  Of  clothing,  armour,  etc.:  Well  adjusted, 
fitting  exactly.  Hence,  Fitting  too  closely,  tight. 
[So  Y.  juste.]  Obs. 

a  1400  Sir  Pt-rc.  273  His  bode  was  iuste  to  his  chynne. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9505  Mekull  iust  armur.  a  1450  Knt. 
dc  la  Tour  (1868)  38  Streite  and  we  lie  sittinge  and  iu.ste, 
that  sum  tyme  the  fruite  that  was  in  me  suffered  payne  and 
was  in  perelle.  1649  LOVELACE  Pocnts^  Arainantha^  It 
[a  robe]  sate  close  and  free,  As  the  just  bark  unto  the  Tree. 

f9.  Of  a  calculated  result,  measure,  amount, 
number,  date,  etc.  :  Exact,  as  opposed  to  approxi- 
mate. Also  with  denning  word :  That  is  exactly 
what  is  designated  ;  ='  (the)  exact  .  . '.  Obs. 

c  1391  CHAUCER  Asirol.  n.  §  3  To  haue  take  a  lust  Ascen- 
dent by  their  Astrilabie.  1551  RKCOKPE  Pathiv.  Knmul.  i. 
iv,  Open  your  compasse  to  the  iust  length  of  y*  line.  1594 
Acc.-Bk.  IV.  ^rw^inXy^aap'XXXII.  ii8[He]oweame 
. .  the  just  some  of  \\\li.  xixs.  \d.  1596  SHAKS.  Mcrch.  I-'. 
iv.  i.  327  If  thou  tak'st  more  Or  lesse  then  a  iust  pound. 
1608  WILLET  Hexapla  Exod.  875  The  forepart  of  the  court 
was  a  iust  square.  1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  iv.  §  3  We 
cannot  exactly  tell  the  just  time  thereof.  17*3-4  CHAMBERS 
tr.  Le  Clerks  Treat.  Archit.  I.  105  It  shou'd  be  rais'd  to 
the  just  height  of  the  Windows.  1759  B.  MARTIN  Nat. 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  Cornwall  4  Its  Height  and  just  Balance. 

fb.  Of  an  instrument,  natural  action,  etc.  : 
Exact  or  uniform  in  operation,  regular,  even.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  382  Thou  shall  me  fynde  as 
lust  as  is  a  squyre.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  26  The 
vnfallible  motion  of  the  Planets,  the  iuste  course  of  theyeere. 
1665-6 /'////.  Trans.  I.6i  An  instrument  composed  of  two 
Rulers  ..  will  be  no  longer  just  at  all.  1721  BAILEY,  Just 
Divisors  are  such  Numbers  or  Quantities  which  will 
divide  a  given  Number  or  Quantity,  so  as  to  leave  no  Re- 
mainder. 1769  SIR  W.  JONES  Pal.  Fortune  in  Peons,  etc. 
(1777)  23  Mark'd  the  just  progress  of  each  rolling  sphere. 

f  10.  Corresponding  exactly  in  amount,"  duration, 
position,  etc. ;  equal ;  even,  level.  Obs. 

1551  ROBINSON  tr.  Morels  Utop.  \\.  iv.  (1895)  141  Dyuyd- 
ynge  the  daye  and  the  nyghte  into  xxiiii  iust  houres.     1594 
BLUHDBVU.  Exerc,  \\\.  i.  \x.\iii.  11636)  343  Untill  th- 
degree  of  the  said  Signe  do  appeare  just  with  the  u| 
edge  of  the  Horizon,     c  1630  RISDON  Sum.  Devon  §  46 
52  That  ..well   in   Derbyshire,  which  ebbeth  and  fl<  • 
byjust  tides.     1725  POPE  Odyss.  xiv.  483Thedestin'd  victim 
to  dis-part  In  sev'n  just  portions. 

fb.  Characterized  by  or  involving  exact  corre- 
spondence. Obs. 

1753  HOGARIH  Anal.  Beauty  xi.  83  They  meet   in  just 
similitude.     1802  PALEV  Xat.  Thcol.  xvi.  ^1819)  258  In  con- 
sequence of  ihti  just  collocation,  ami  1>y  means  <j(  tin 
action  of  longitudinal  and  annular  fibres. 

f  11.  That  is  such  properly,  fully,  or  in  all  re- 
spects ;  complete  in  amount  or  in  character ;  full ; 
proper,  *  regular'.  Just  battle,  in  quot.  1603,  a 
regular  (pitched)  battle  [  =  OF.  juste  bat  ail le].  Just 
age  (years  ,  full  age  or  age  of  disci  • 

1588  H.  G.  tr.  Cataneo  (title\  Briefe  Tables  to  know 
redily  how  inanie  ranckes  of  f.wtemen  -  .  fjo  to  (lie  nutkini: 
of  a  iust  battaile.  1588  1».  R.- 

Ser.  n.  III.  148  They  are  not  minded  to  (  \onge 

iiefore  he  come  to  just  yeares.     1603  KNOLLES  Hist. 

Turks  1,1621)  663  The  skinni>l]  was  like  to  have  comt  to  A 


JUST. 

just  battell.     «i6i£  SYLVESTER  Judith  To  Rdr.,  I  am  the 
first  in    FrauDCC  wrm  in  a    ju-t    Poem  hath  treated  in   our 

I{--n.   I  'II  4 

a  nisi  Enemie.     1624  BVMI.I.  Lett,  \.  •       •  ^iuire 

a  iust  volume  to  shew  it.     1668  t 

Anat.  in.  i.  128  When  ;i  ,-3J 

I  •    PuMished  ..  sometime,.  In  just 

volumi  , ,     I7_g  i;., 

LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  ix.  7  «,v  ,,  remarkable 

fir  the  regularity  of  its  deposition,  and  the  eleeai 
its  plan. 

12.  nonce-use.  That  just  is  or  takes  place:    cf. 
Jest  tufa.  5. 

1884  BROWSING  Ferishtafi,  7>o  Camels  n7  A  lip's  mere 
tremble,  Look's  half  hesitation,  cheek's  just  chance  of 
colour. 

13.  Comb.  a.  with  apple,  (or  another  adj. ),  where 
fmt  is  adverbial  in  sense,  ^justly ;  as 
-conceived,  -consuming,  -dooming,  -judging,  -kind- 
Icd, -tempered,  -thinking;  just  gentle,     b.  pnrasyn- 
thetic,  z&  just-minded  (\\  hence  just-mindcdn, 

1595  SHAKS.  John  n.  i.  345  Rufore  we  will  lay  downe  our 
Hist-borne   Armes.      1633    Foim   List's   Sacr.   \.    i,    The 


1887  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  a/a   Confidence  in  the  *jusl'- 
mindedness  of  their  employers.      1829  K.  S.  S\v.\i  N 


choff  ll'twllen  Manuf.  (1842)  II.  231  At  the  very  name  of 
n  drawback  or  bounty  . .  the  "just-thinking  legislator  must 
shrink  with  an  instinctive  distrust. 
Just,  joust  (d^tfst,  dgwst),  #.*  Forms:  3-7 
iust  e,  4-7  iou8t(e.  (5  youst,  yust,  iowat,  lost, 
6  iuyst),  7- just,  jouat.  [a.  OF./Mj/<?-r  (uthc.  , 

' 


rtar,  It.  giostrare :— late  pop.L.  juxtCtrt 
to  approach,  come  together,  meet,  i.  juxtd  near 
together.  The  sense  'approach,  join',  remained 
in  OF. 

The  historical  Eng.  spelling  from  the  1310  c.  is  just '.  cf. 
the  cognate  adjust :— L.  adjnxtare.  Under  later  French 
influence,  joust  was  used  sometimes  by  Gower,  Caxton, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  was  preferred  by  Johnson,  and  used 
by  Scott,  and  is  now  more  frequent ;  but  the  pronunciation 
remained  as  in  the  historical  spelling  ;  the  second  pronun- 
ciation above  is  recent,  and  suggested  by  the  spelling /<nu/.] 

1 1.  (?)  To  join,  to  ally  oneself.   Obs.  rare. 

c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  1589  Esau  wifuede  us  to  dere  Quan  he 
iustud  &  be3  so  mat,  Toe  of  kin  Se  canaan  bi-^at. 

f2.  intr.  To  join  battle,  encounter,  engage  ;  esp. 
to  fight  on  horseback  as  a  knight  or  man-at-arms. 

(•1300  Cursor  M.  21910  (Edinb.)  Mikil  leuer  war  him  to     I 
here  Hu  roland  iuste  [Gatt.  iusted],  and  oliuere.     c  1330  R.     ! 
BHUNNB  C/ttwi.  \Vace  (Rolls)  4379  Knyghteaustede,  archers    | 
drowe  On   bobe  parties  fol  manie  bey  slowe.     c  1380  Sir 
Ft-ritntl'.  105,  I  wil  kube  on  hem  my  mi^t  and  dyngen  hem 
al  to  douste  Wheber  bay  wille  on  fote  fijt  ouber  on  horse     ' 
iouste,    c  1440  Bone  Ffor.  459  Fyfty  of  them  issewed  owte, 
For  to  juste  in  werre.     1667  MILTON  P.  /,.  i.  583  And  all 
who  since,   Baptiz'd  or  Infidel  Jousted  in  Aspramont  or 
Montalban. 

3.  spec.  To  engage  in  a  just  or  tournament;  to 
run  at  tilt  with  lances  on  horseback. 

13..  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  872  Ojaines  sir  Gij  ber  com  Gayer, 
To  iuste  wit>  him  he  drou}  him  ner.    c  1386  CIIAL-CER  Knt.'s 
T.  1628  Al  that  Monday  lusttn  they  and  daunce.     1390     ; 
GOWER  Co^f.    III.  6;  To  se  ..  The  lusti  folk  iouste  and     ! 
tourneie.     1485  CAXTON  Chiis.  (rf.  41  Sende  to  Iuste  ayenst     [ 
me  somme  of  thy  barons,     c  1489  —  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  32     I 
They  luusted  nioche  worlhyly  but  Reynawde  iousted  beste     ' 
vpon  his  horse  bayarde.     a  1548  HALL  C/iran.t  Hen.  \'I If 
85  The  kyng.  .in  hisowne  person  lusted  to  all  comers.     1608 
SHAKS.  Per.  n.  i.  116  There  are  Princes  and  Knights  come 
from  all  partes  of  the  world  to  lust  and  Turney  for  her  loue. 
1755  JOHNSON,  To  joust  and  to  just.     1773-83  HOOI.E  Orl. 
Fur,  xxvi.  524  Every  chief . .  He  call'd  to  joust,  and  dar'd 
them  to  the  field.    1805  WORHSW.  Prelude  m.  455  Me  thought 
I  saw  a  pair  of  knights  Joust  underneath  the  trees.     1825 
MACAULAY  Ess.,  Milton  (1851)  I.  15   Knights,  who  vowed 
to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield.     1868  FREEMAN  A 
Conq.  II.  VUL  261  Not  justing  with  his  lance  as  in  a  mimic 
tourney. 

b.   With  adverbial  accusative. 

a  1661  FULLER   Worthies^  Essex  (1662)  330  An  English- 
man challenged  any  of  the  French,  to  just  a  course  o: 
on  horse-back  with  him. 

4.  In  various  fig.  applications.     (In  quot.  1639, 
To  copulate.) 

1377  LANOLi  /'.  PL  B.  xx.  133  He  tugged  til  a  iustire 
and  iusted  in  his  ere,  And  ouertilte  al  his  treuthc.  1549 
C(»n/>L  Scot,  vi.  58  Lyik  tua  gait  buckis  iustand  contrar 
vthirs.  1591  SYLVESTER  Dn  Marias  i.  i,  515  Auster  run! 
Iloreas  justing  furiously  Under  hot  Cancer.  1608  Ibid.  \\. 
iv.  iv.  Schisme  941  So  fare  these  miners;  whom  I  pittie 
must  That  their  bright  valour  should  so  darkly  joust.  1639 
T.  I>F,  GREY  Compl.  Horsent.  51  His  justing,  lum-soever 

nt  once  only  in  the  whole  course     • 

life.     1824  }'•'.  n<f.  i.  ii,  The  lion  and  his  tusky 

rebel*.. brought  to  joust  In  the  arena. 

Just  d.v-t  -  z'.-  [Aphetic  f.  ADJUST.]  tram. 
To  adjust.  Hence  Jirsting  vbl.  sb. 

1628  in  G.  Barry  Orkney  hi.  App.  (1805*  47^  That  every    : 
ptmdlar  be  justed  and  niatlc  tqual  \\ith  the  King's  pundlar. 
1883  I'iitl  Mull  G.  28  Sept.   14/1  Thoroughly  unders! 

;?,  justing,  and  every  branch  of  r  i,>  the 

tnitnii' 

Just  (d.^st),  adv.     [f.  JUST  a. :    cf.  adverbial    ; 
use  of  F.  juste.] 

1.  Exactly,  precisely;  verily,  actually;    closely: 
M  ot/v.  6.     Formerly  often  even  Jus/. 


C39 

]irep.,  adv.,  or  advb.  phrase ;  or  (in  e,  f,  g) 
an  adj.,  pron.,  IT 

a.  Of  place  or  position.    Just  at,  in,  over  (etc. 

very.     -\Jint  to,  riylu  up 
i  to.  .-is  far  as  to ;    just  to  the,  to  th. 
?  ,i  1400 

n  sondre.      i.; 

' 

, 

l'\,  whcrin  were  !>i: 
numeral 

!.    &    MAKKII 

nisi  in  the  place  whereupon  the  Sm 
1617  MI.KV^IS  /li'n.  ifi.,  Y..II  have  now  hi! 

lies.     1665  K.  HO..KI   /]//,  n^r.  v.  9  Ti,. 
^iffthat  i^  to  U-  uater'il,  tli.-it  is,  t':. 
tin;  middle  of  it.     171!  Si  i  ...  2J4  T6 

i:ntt  .vxv.  (18411  I.  3.1 

and  boui.  t-rc  in  queen  1 

'749  FlttDlW!  /'put  y.-rifs  MI.  x,  Here  is  a  very  creditable, 
good  house  just  by.  1884  Sm  N.  LTNHLKV  in  Law  Kef. 
25  Chanc.  l>iv.  310  J'h.  s  lo  me  to  bn 

just  .it  the  critical  point.      .!/,></.  You  know  wher< 

Mii.il!  stream:  I  met  him  just  there;  y.    , 
that  spot. 

b.  Of  time. 

'574  BOURNE  Ri-ffim.  for  Sea  Introd.  (1577^  Ciij,  Then 
ryseth  the  Sunne  at  fme  of  the  clocks  iust,  and  setteth  at 
seueu  of  the  clock c    iu-t.      1599  SIIAKS.    //«•«.  /',   n.  iii    13 
nveene  Twetue  and  One.     1671  C. 
'n  Refi  Hist.  MSS.  Cmnm.  App.  v.  25  Mr. 
Cooper  .  ,  a<  tually  began  it,  but   just  then  fell  dangerously 
sicke.     1698  FBYU  Ace.  K.  India  $  /'.  59  Just  that  Day 
Twelvemonth  you  left  i  .i»  at  Cravesend.    1777 

JOHNSON  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale  6  Oct^  I  pir , 
at_  Lichfield,  but  know  not  just  when.     1853  LYTTON  My 
A  cn>el  \\\,  iv,  Just  at  that  precise  moment,  who  should  appear 
but  Mr.  Stirn  !     1895  Kookman  Oct.  18/1  New  Gui 
filling  a  good  deal  of  colonial  thoughts  just  then. 

c.  Of  manner.    Just  as  =  precisely  in  the  way 
that,  in  the  very  way  that.    Just  so,  precisely  in 
that  way;  exactly  as  has  been  said. 

1607-11  BACON  fisf..  Custom  $  Eduf.  (Arh.)  368  To 
liearc  Men  professe,  .  .  give  great  wordes,  and  then  doe  iust 
as  they  have  done  before.  1665  R.  HOOKK  Microgr.  \x.  57 
A  Sphere,  which  will.. grow  bigger,  just  after  the  same 
manner . .  as  the  waves  or  rings  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
1735  POPE  Ep.  Lady  161  She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just 
as  she  ought.  1819  BVRON  yuan  \\.  clxvii,  He  was  in  l>vi; 
..so  was  she  Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see.  1836 
CHARLOTTS  KLLIOTT  Hywn,  Just  a-;  I  am,  without  one  plea. 
1881  GRANT  WHITE  England  xvi,  388  Just  so,  just  so,  is  the 
most  common  phrase  of  general  assent.  1891  E.  PEACOCK 
N.  Brendan  I.  117,  I  will  do  just  as  you  advise. 

d.  Of  degree.    Just  as,  just  so,  to  the  same  de- 
gree as. 

1551  KKCOROR  Pathiv.  K"n<nt>l.  i.  xix,  Then  shall  you  make 
one  right  line  iu.ste  as  long  as  two  of  those  vneqii.. 
1688  J.  SMITH  Baroscope  51  So  much  of  it  as  may  sink  it 
down  just  so  low  as  the  End  of  the  Ga^e.     1766  ' 
I'ic.  //".  xx,  Finding  that  my  expectation!  were  just  as  great 
as  my  purse.    1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  209  His 
object  was  to  grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  . 
suffice  to  frighten  the   Churchmen    into  submission.      1889 
R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking  146  All  other  articles 
can  be  obtained  just  as  well  on  the  spot. 

e.  Of  amount,  number,  or  quantity  :  with  a  sb. 
or  adj. 

^583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abits.  \\.  (1882)  38  Such  as..haue 
either  hist  nothing,  or  else  very  little  at  all.  1590  SHAKS. 
Ctwr.  Err.  iv.  i.  7  Euen  iust  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you. 
1596 — Merch.  I',  iv,  L  326  Nor  cut  thou  Itsse  : 
lUit  iu-t  a  pound  of  flesh.  1653  H.  MOKE  Anii\: 
vii.  (1712)  20  There  are  just  five  regular  Undies.  '1717 
I'KIOH  l-:pitnpk  i  j  They  did  just  Nothing  all  the  Day.  i8*t 
J.  (,).. -\r-\Ms  in  C  J  >;ivies  Metr.  Syst.  \\\.  (1871)  229  The 
troy  weights,  .had  then  been  Just  one  century  in  use.  1883 
Daily  Xeivs  22  Sept.  4/5  It  is  just  a  fortnight  since  Mr.  Glad- 
stone embarked. 

f.  Of   likeness,  sameness,  identity,  or  the  con- 
trary, with  a  sb.  or  adj.    Just  if,  precisely  the  very 
thing  or  point  in  question. 

1594  HOOKER  F.ccl.  Pol.  iv.  iv.  §  i  They  go  about  to  make 
us  believe  that  they  are  just  of  the  same  opinion.  1600 
SHAKS.  -/.  1*.  L.  it.  i.  56  TJs  iust  the  fashion.  1657  K- 
LIUON  Bnrl'odoes  (1671)  39  As  dry  as  Stock-fish,  and  just 

ifiat  Is  for  fish.      1796  J*M 

j 'ride  fy  Prej,  ii,  The  astonishment  of  the  ladies  was  just 
what  he  wished.  1809  M. \LKIN  Gil  /Has  vn.  ii.  f  3  You  seem 
to  lie  just  the  tiling  for  liitn.  1851  MAYNK  KFTD-S;  /*//>  Hunt. 
ii.  19  St.  Vrain  said  I  was  just  the  man  for  their  life.  1862 
MRS.  H.  WOOD  Mrs.Hallib.  II.  iii,  'You  have  eaten  it  all 
the  season'.  '  That's  just  it ',  answered  Herbert.  '  I  have 
eaten  so  much  of  it  that  I  am  sick  of  it '.  1865  MRS.  CABLVLE 
Lett.  111.252  One  cannot  do  just  what  one  fikes  best. 

g.  in  U.S.  used  freely  before  a  demonstrative, 
an  interrogative  introducing  a  subject-clan-! 

1884  G.    B.    G  a  U.  S.  Sect.   v.  II.   543  Just 

what  makes  the  b<j>t  lodgement  for  oyster  spawn,  .has  been 
greatly  discussed.     Ibid.  544  Just  how  many  bush^i 
will  place  on  an  acre  depends  upon  1  -  and  his 

judgment.  1900  Hr-.MfL  in  School  Rev.  (U.S.)  June  322 
Just  this  happened  in  Latin. 

ll.  ATot  just  :   not  exactly,  not  quite. 
1719  Dr-:  For:  Cruso?  i.  xix,  Our  guide  being  something; 
before  us,  and  not  just  insight.     1816  CHALMERS/,^,  in  Life 
(1851)  II.  59,  I  told  you  ..that  I  \\.  well. 

t2.  In  an  exact  or  accurate  manner;  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly ;  with  precision ;  accurately  ; 
punctually;  correctly.  Qhs, 

1549-61  STFRNHOI.D  &  H.  /V.  ciii.  14  The  Lord  that  made 
vs  Iviiuweth  our  shape,  Our  mould  and  fashion  iust.  1573 


JUST. 

Gamm.  Gur!sn  n.    ii,    Her    c  >•.  k 

<  1600 
1667  I 

j     -j  --    ». 

1 

fb.  hci  as  to  tit  . 

1561  HAT  s  ir.  liHt'limgfr  tm  Afioe.  -,U  (coat) 

ifi    • 

round,  may. 
•••ther.     1676    : 
love  to  have  •, 
f3.    I 

«i533/«nH  A*w.  Rast.i 
houieo  t  LuV..-,.     1588 

-u:e.  I  know  it  ».][ 

I  iu-4t,a  verse  in  Jlor.ice.     1600  —  A.  }'.  /.  .  in.  ii.  281  lag. 
1  d«  i*  your  loues  nam*  1694  (  DM. 

a  fiddle.     F.  Just,  i'  faith  !    1698  V  < 

Ji,  T.  I  guess  thedi;ilugue,  niadaiii,  issupp.»«l  to  I  • 

yuur  majesty  and  your  fir>! 

4.  absol.  of  time:  Kxaetly  at  the  moment  spoken 
of;  precisely  now  (or  then),     a.  with 
reference:  Not  before  this  (orthat)  moment  ;  hence 
loosely,  A  very  little  l»eforc  ;  with  little  p 
interval;  within  a  brief  preceding  i*-riod  ;   i 
C'ntly.     b.  with  prospective  reference:  Not  after 
this  (or  that)  moment  ;  hence  loosely,  A  very  little 
nlUT,  '  directly  ',  '  in  a  moment  ',  very  soon  ;  also, 
of  state  or  condition,  On  the  point  of  being  .  .,  all 
but,  very  nearly.     (See  also/Mj/  ntnv 

1667  MILTON  /'.  /,.  iv.  863  The  western  point,  when  lho*e 
half-rounding  guards  Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron 
joind.     1671  R.  lioiKX  ll'ind  177  Winds  .    where  they  come 
just  off  from  the  Kuniing  Sands.     1681  <5  J.  Scon  ' 
1,17471  III.  548  With  what  a  stern  and  terrible  M. 

i  yonder  (laming  Throne,  from  whence  he  is  now  ju-i 
ready  to  exact  of  ye  a  dreadful  Account.     1697  Duvr^s 
I'irg.  Georfr.  iv.  430  Broken  Ilou^ti--  and  I  h\ 
in§  Casia  just  rcnew'd  in  prime.     1719  DE  FOE  C  run*  \. 
xviii,  Prc-ently  the  captain  replied,  'Tell  his  excellency  1  .1111 
iust  a  coming  .     17^8  S.  HAVW  AKD  Strin.  v.  145!!' 
had  just  been  *\  r,*,  Christ.     1768  ST  i 

Jcum.  (1778)  II,  10  \Fille  de  Chanthre\  I  was  just  bidding; 
her—  but  she  did  it  of  herself.     iSiSCKii- 


. 

VI.  492  His  only  child  was  just  dead.     1884    /',.- 
23  May  5  The  u  riu.T  juhU  thai  lie  '  saw  a  man  just  dead,  and 
he  was  crawling  towards  us'.     [Eng.  Dial.  Di<.t.  •-.  v.,  {'ew- 
brokesk.   'He'sjust  dead'-likely  todiesoon.J  Mod.  1  have 
just  seen  him  cross  the  street. 

5.  No  more  than  ;  only,  merely  ;  barely.     Often 
preceded  by  but  or  only.     a.  qualifying  a  rb.  oradj. 

1665  R.  HOOKE  J//<  '  i  tilled  water,  lhat  is  so 

cold  that  it  just  begins  to  freeze.     1693  DKVDES  Juvenal 
(1697)  p.  Ixxv,  Let  Horace,  who  is  the  Second,  and  but  just 
the   Second,  carry  off  the   Quivers  and  the  Arru'. 
POPB  Ep.  Lady  50  She  .  .  was  ;  ; 

mad.     1739  Cm.sTEHF.  Lett.  >  1774*  I.  x  xxvi.  125  He  can  just 
be  said  lo  live,  and  that  is  all.     1810  SCOTT  Lady  oj  L.  in. 
ii,  The  Western  bree/e  Just  klss..d  the  lake,  just  stirred  the 
trees.      18*6  —  ll'&xist.  xiii.  Lverard  had  but  just  time  to 
hid  Wild  rake  hold  the  horses.     1849  MAC  At-  LAY  Hist.  £>!£. 
ii.  I.  157  Men  uho,  .seemed  to  think  that  they  had  given  an 
illustrious  proof  of  loyalty  by  just  stopping  short  of  > 
1880  R.  S.  S.  IJADFN-I'owt.LL  J'igsticktng  <^S   Fissures  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse's  leg. 
b.  wiih  a  sb. 

1785  IU  KXS  is!  Ep.  Ldpraik  ix,  I  am  nae  Poet,  in  a  sense, 
Rut  just  a  Rhymet,  like,  by  chance.  1865  MRS..  CARLVLF. 
Lett.  III.  279  Just  a  tine  t«  -  oe>  well.  1884 

W.  C.  SMITH  Kildmstan  92  I  '  ,t  .  .  she's 

just  a  Highland  lady  Touched  win.  irain. 

C.  Used  to  extenuate  the  action  expressed  by  a 
verb,  and  so  to  represent  it  as  a  small  tin 

1815  SCOTT  U'av.  Ixiii,  As  it's  near  the  darkening, 

ye  just  step  in  by  to  our  house?    1816  Dis. 

n.  \\i,    I  will  ju,t  walk  on   till   I  am  l«ne;ah  her 

1862  G.  V  ii   isg  Just  id! 

|  me  an  old  pair  of  gjoves.     1884  F.  M.  (.'i 

1 

as  able  :  ;         1898   FUJI 

Tony  13  Mother  !  do  just  gel  in  with  me  for  a  few  minutes 
til!  the  train  starts. 

6.  No  less  than;  absolutely;  actually.  positi\rly  ; 
really;  quite;  neither  more  nor  less  than,  simply. 

ial. 

1726   J.    M.    7>«    Hist.    Cher.   84  When   I   h. 
melancnuly  News,   I  was  just  ready  to  expire  ui 
1768    knss    Heictwc    i.    n    They  were  a'  just    like  to  eat 
their  thu:  .,1th  Nory  sae  far  U  : 

Ibid.  30  1 

ane  to  death.     1838  JAS.  GRANT  Sk.  , 
Sir.     1863    MKS.  J!.  WOOD  Mrs.  Hallib.   xix,    If  anybody 

11  for  your  head,  ma'am,  you'd  ju  ; 

give  it.     1866  K  '  fs  (»873)  75  '  *iut.  w'hat 

bus  all  this  to  do  with  our  Exchange?'  ..  My  dear  friends, 
to  do  with  it,     Mod,  cclbq.  He's  gol 
a  doubl'  ndid? 

b.  As  an  emphatic  expletive  ;  in  Se,  and  north. 
dial.,  streni;:!  scrtion  :  Truly,  indeed. 

1855  SM  'dale  v.a6  Won't  they  be  furprj'^d 

to  see  us,  jusi  ';     1891  -  .  't.  Ckrvn.  19 

Afr.tWUuaiUM.W9t  '•  '-ogl    H't/ruu.   Iiwas 

i  •  .id  not  take  it  I    />'. 

7.  Just  n&w.     a.  Exactly  at  this  point  of  lime  ; 
at  this  exact  moment  ;  precisely  at  present. 


JUSTATTCORPS. 

1681-6  J[.  SCOTT  Ckr.  Lift  11747)  III.  324  The  Prince  of 
Devils  is  ju»l  now  mustering  up  all  his  Legio 
1860  MRS.  CARLYLE  Lett.  111.  43  Ju*t  now  1  am  too  ve^ed 
for  making  a  good  story-  "867  FREEMAN  A  <>»•«/.  Ow/. 
I.  v.  ^4  hi-t  ;;^  tie  did  nothing  to  check  the  panic.  Mod. 
That  is  his  residence  ;  but  he  is  not  there  just  now. 

b.  Hut  now  ;  only  a  very  short  time  ago. 

1633  FORD  'Tts  Pity  i.  iv,  My  barber  told  me  just  now, 
that  there  is  a  fellow  come  to  town  [etc.].     1711    \ 
Spect.  No.  106  F  6  Th«  good  Man  whom  I  have  just  now 
mentioned.     1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  296  As  you 
were  saying  just  now. 

c.  Directly,  immediately,  very  soon,  presently. 
1681  D'UBFEY  Butler's  Ghost  t.  75  That  I  will,  Cries  he. 

Hut  '  quoth  the  Squire)  just  now  T'must  be.    1879  TKOL  LOPE 

Thackeray  ix.  187,  I  will  give  one  or  two  instances  just  now. 
1901  Eng.  Dial.  Diet,  s.v.,  Cumbtrl.  I'll  come  just  now.  [So 
in  most  local  dialects.] 

8.   Comb,  with  pples.,  and  with  adjs. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  iv.  Ca/>tainest  Just- 
Duked  Josuah  cheers  the  Abramides  To  Cnnaans  Conquest. 
1818  BENTHAM  Ch.  Eng.  55  An  infant?  Yea,  a  just-born 
infant.  1847  L.  HUNT  J/<?«,  Women,  fy  B.  (18761  297  A  just- 
bearable  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  ladies  of  quality 
could  write.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  Ixiii,  Her  curls 
in  as  much  disorder  as  a  just-awakened  child's.  1884 
F.  H.  MYERS  in  Fortn.  Rev.  613  The  companionship  of 
the  just-etder  sister.  1885  J.  K.  JEROME  On  the  -Stage  27 
There  being  a  dismal,  just-got-up  sort  of  look  about  him. 

II  Justaucorps  (s«'*st0kor).  Also  7  justa- 
corpa,  -acor,  -icore,  -icord,  -ico,  9  justiecor; 
justi-,  justycoat  :  see  also  CHESTICOBE  and  JEIS- 
riECOR.  [F.,  L  juste  close-fitting  +  an  corps  to  the 
body.  The  anglicized  forms  justicore,  etc.  now 
survive  only  as  archaisms.] 

A  close-fitting  garment  :  spec.  a.  A  body-coat 
reaching  to  the  knees,  worn  iu  the  latter  half  of 
the  1  7th  and  part  of  the  i8th  cent.  b.  An  outer 
garment  worn  by  women  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1  7th  c.  c.  St.  A  jacket  or  waistcoat  with  sleeves. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.  To  Rdr.,  In  London  many  of  the 
Tradesmen  have  new  Dialects  .  .  The  Taylor  is  ready  to 
mode  you  into  a  .  .  Justacor,  Capouch  [etc.J.  1667  I'KPVS 
Diary  26  Apr.,  With  her  velvet-cap  ..and  a  black  just- 
au-corps.  1671  Acc.-Bk.  Sir  J.  Fort/is  Mar.  (1894)  4  For 
silk  and  threid  .  .  to  make  my  justicord.  1678  DKYDEX 
Limherhaiit  iv.  i,  Give  her  out  the  flower'd  Justacorps,  with 
tli.  I'  tticoat  belonging  to't.  1705  E  LSTOB  in  Hearne  Collect. 
30  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  107  His  justaucorps  brac't  to  his  body 
tight,  a  18*5  MS.  Poems  (Jam.),  The  justicoat  syne  on  he 
flung.  1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Ma*d.  Hepburn  I.  154  I'll  buy 
him  a  bonnie  justiecor.  1887  Diary  IV.  Cunningham 
Introd.  28  He  had  also  a  Justycoat,  or  tightly-fitting  body 
coat.  1896  Ir'fstm.  Gaz.  28  July  1/3  The  scene,  .is  laid  in  the 
Pyrenees  .  .  the  women  look  gorgeous  in  red  justaucorps. 

tJlTSten,  v.  Obs.  [f.  JUST  a.t  after  fasten, 
hasten,  etc.]  trans.  To  adjust,  regulate. 

1659  LEAK  Watenvks.  20  When  the  said  Dyal  shall  be 
well  justned,  it  shall  continue  a  long  time  without  altera- 
tion. Ibid.  23  To  justen  the  course  of  the  Hours,  you  must 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  Syphon.  1665  R.  HOOKE  Microgr. 
Pref.  cij,  Having  thus  justned  and  divided  it. 

t  Justening,  justninge,  an  erroneous  form, 


c  1330  Florice  ff  Bl.  (1857)  215  Th'  Ameral  hath  to  his  iust- 
ening  [v.rr.  iustninge,  lustinges,  gestninge]  Other  half 
hondred  of  riche  king  [v.r.  kinge>].  c  1375  Sir  Bates  3766 
i  MS.  Caius  Coll.)  Sere  wost  Jwu  no  byng  Off  bis  ylke  grete 
iustenyng  [v.r.  iustyng]. 

Jnster,  j  ouster  (djjp'stw,  d^-staj).  [a.  AF. 
justour  =  (Jlf.justeor,  justeur,  f.  juster  Jcsrw.1; 
for  suffix,  see  -EB-  3.]  One  who  justs  or  fights  on 
horseback  with  a  spear,  in  battle  or  (esp.  in  later 
use)  in  tournament  ;  a  tiller;  hence,  fan  antagonist. 

CIJ30R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  \Vace  (Rolls)  7657  |>ey  ar  fighters 
and  noble  iustours,  13.  .  K.  Alis.  3325  lustere  he  is,  with 
the  beste,  He  can  his  launce  thorugh  threste.  14..  tr. 
Sccrt-ta  Secret.  t  Priv.  Priv.  215  In  the  ryght  hande  of  thyne 
enemys  the  Swerde  mene;  In  the  lyfte  hande,  the  lusters 
wyth  Speris.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  xvii,  A  passyng 
good  kn>3t.  and  the  best  lustar  that  euer  I  sawe.  1598  YONG 
Diana  491  Let  him  thai  hath  prooued  himselfe  so  weake  a 
iuster,  row  in  my  place.  i8ao  SCOTT  Monast.  xxvii.  No.. 
plumed  jouster  of  the  tilt-yard.  1856  BOKER  Poems  t  Leonor 
He  Guzman  lit.  it  Like  two  brave  jousters  at  a  course  of 
spears. 

t  b.  A  horse  for  justing  ;  a  charger.   Obs. 

13..  K.  Alts.  1400  (Lincoln's  Inn  MS.)  Seven  and  twenty 
hundredis  asondre,  Strong  in  felde,  apon  iusters  ..  And  fif 
hundred  fot  men,  Y  fynde.  Ibid.  1867  The  knyghtis  redy 
on  iusters.  [MS.  Laud  Misc.  622  (a  better  text;  reads 
destrers  in  both  passages.] 

Ju'Stful,  a.    Ods.  exc.  dial,     [irreg.  f.  Jrsr  a. 
1  •]     Just,  rightful,  righteous. 

1534  WHITINTON  Tullyes  Offices  \.  (1540)  14  Not  to  make 
proniesse  to  a  madde  man  ..  may  be  ryght  and  iustfull. 
a  1634  CHAPMAN  A  Iphonsus  (1654)  64  The  rightfull  Gods  have 
pour'd  their  justfull  wrath  Upon  thy  Tyrants  head.  [1882 
JAS.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Auld  Reekie  221  Aye  hae  justfu* 
dealins  wi'them.] 

Justice   fd^irstis),  sb.     Forms:    3-4  iustise, 

3  -izej,  3-6  -is,  -ys,  4  iostyse  ,  3-7  iustice, 
4-6  -yce,  5  -yse,  (6  -es  .  7-  justice,  [a.  OF. 
/usttse,  -ice  (Jostise)  uprightness,  equity,  vindica-  : 
tion  of  right,  administration  of  law,  jurisdiction, 
court  of  justice,  infliction  of  punishment,  gallows, 
judge,  etc.  (  ^  Pr.,  Sp.justtcia,  Pg.justtca,  It.  ghts- 
,  ad.  L.  jiistitia  righteousness,  uprighlncss, 
equity,  i.  Justus  JUST.  Sense  4  was  the  fust  to  he 
adopted  from  Norman  Fr.] 
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I.  The  quality  of  being  just. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  morally)  just  or  righteous ; 
the  principle  of  just  dealing  ;  the  exhibition  of  this 
quality  or  principle  in  action  ;  just  conduct ;  in- 
tegrity, rectitude.  (One  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.) 

COMMUTATIVE,  DISTRIBUTIVE./;/^/^    see  these  words. 

c  1340  Cursor  At.  8748  (Fairf.)  Alle  loued  salamon  for  his 
lustise.  1387  T.  USK  1'est.  Love  nt.  i.  (Skeat)  I.  73  Venues 
of  soule  ..  whiche  been  Prudence,  Justice,  TemperauriLe, 
and  Strength.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \.  vii,  J  her  was  he 
sworne  vntp  his  lordes  &  the  comyns  for  to  be  a  true  kyng, 
to  stand  with  true  lustyce  fro  thensfprth  the  dayes  of  his 
!>'f-  X53X  ELVOT  Gov,  in.  i,  The  auncient  Ciuilians  do  saye 
iustice  is  a  wille  perpetuall  and  constaunt,  whiche  gyueth 
to  euery  man  his  right.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Cotttttaggio 
265  A  cerlaine  person  ..  said  that  in  iustice  they  should 
burne  these  prii-'-tb.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen,  I  V//t  in.  i.  116 
If  you  haue  any  Iustice,  any  Pitty.  1733  Pore  £ss.  Man 
in.  280  Forc'd  into  virtue  thus  by  Self-defence,  Ev'n 
kings  learn'd  justice  and  benevolence.  1769  Junins  Lett. 
v.  27  In  justice  to  our  friends.  1848  W.  J.  O'N,  DAUNT 
Recoil.  O'Connt'll  I.  i.  10  The  most  important  ingredient  in 
'justice  to  Ireland'  is  the  restoration  of  the  Insh  Parlia- 
ment. 1855  MACAU  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xii.  III.  212  It  would  be 
found  that  the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom. 

f  2.  Theol.  Observance  of  the  divine  law  ;  right- 
eousness; the  state  of  being  righteous  or  'just 
before  God'.  Obs. 

1534  MORE  Treat.  Passion  Wks.  1281/1  By  the  fall  ot 
Adam,  the  whole  kynde  of  man,. lost  original  iustice.  1563 
MAN  Muscnliis'  Commonpl.  117  b,  Regenerate  into  new 
men,  so  that  suppressyng  the  raygne  of  synne}  we  may  serve 
justice.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  \*otes  187  Christ  hatting  ful- 
filled it  [the  law]  for  vs,  is  made  our  iustice,  sanctification, 
&c,  1622  H.  ijviJKNHAM  Serm.  AW.  Occ.  (1037)  70  Whence 
I  gather  . .  that  that  justice  which  is  conferred  on  them 
consists  rather  in  the  participation  of  Christs  merits  . .  than 
in  any  perfection  of  vertues  or  qualities  infused. 

3.  Conformity  (of  an  action  or  thing)  to  moral 
right,  or  to  reason,   truth,  or  fact;    rightfulness; 
fairness;  correctness;  propriety;    =  JUSTNESS  2,  3. 

1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \.  \.  z  Defend  the  iustice  of  my  Cause 
with  Armes.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  iv.  iii.  29  Thinke..on  the 
justice  of  my  flying  hence,  To  keepe  me  from  a  most  vnholy 
match.  1608  —  Per,  iv.  iii.  9  A  Princes  To  equall  any 
single  Crowne  a'th'earth,  Ith  iustice  of  compare.  1746 
MORELL  Judas  Maccafrerts,  '  Sc/tmt  an  alar>n\  Justice 
with  courage  is  a  thousand  men.  a  1769  RICCALTOUN  .Votes 
Galatians  148  With  great  justice  does  he  bear  the  title  of 
truth.  1885  Law  Titties  LXXIX.  130/1  Every  lawyer  .. 
will  appreciate  the  justice  of  these  observations, 
t  b.  Just  claim,  right  (to  something;.  Obs. 

i6ai  FLKTCHKR  Isl.  Princess  n.  viii,  What  justice  have 
you  now  vnto  this  lady  ? 

H.  Judicial  administration  of  law  or  equity. 

4.  Exercise  of  authority  or  power  in  mnintenance 
of  right ;  vindication  of  right  by  assignment  of  re- 
ward or  punishment ;  requital  of  desert. 

Poetical  justice  :  the  ideal  justice  in  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  supposed  to  befit  a  poem  or  other 
work  of  imagination. 

1137-54  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  J?a  the  strikes  under  gseton 
6[at]  he  [Stephen]  milde  man  was  . .  &  na  iustise  lie  dide. 
I  hid.  an.  1140  He  dide  god  iustise  and  makede  pal:-,  a  1300 
Cursor  M  150  Sal  be  sythen  tald.  .o  Salomon  Jx:  wis  How 
craftilik  he  did  iustis.  c  1460  KORTESCUE  Abs.  <y  Litn.  Mon. 
xix.  (1885)  136  We  shul  no  we  mowe  enjoye  cure  owne  goode, 
and  live  vndir  justice,  a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  Hen.  / ',  73  b, 
I  am.. an  anoynted  kyng,  to  whom  ..  it  apperteineth  ..  to 
minister  to  them  indifferent  iustice.  1670  CLARENDON  Con- 
tempt. Ps.  Tracts  (1727)601  Where  justice  is  not,  the  fer- 
tilest  land  becomes  barren.  1679  DRVDEN  Troihts  fy  Cr-  Pref,, 
We  are  glad  when  we  behold  his  Crimes  are  punish'd,  and 
that  Poetical  Justice  is  done  upon  him.  1751  JOHNSON 
Rambler  No.  93  p  6  Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied 
the  expediency  of  poetical  justice  because  his  own  Cato  was 
condemned  to  perish  in  a  good  cause  [cf.  Sfect.  No.  40). 
1873  HAMEKTON  Intell.  Life  it.  ii.  (1876)  405  This  rough 
justice  of  the  world. 

5.  The  administration  of  law,  or  the  forms  and 
processes  attending  it ;  judicial  proceedings ;  f  in 
early  use,  Legal  proceedings  of  any  kind  (ofts.). 

Bed  of  /,  College  of  /.,  Court  ofj.  :  see  BED  7,  COLLEGE 
T  c.,  COURT  ii.  High  Court  oj  Justice  :  see  quot.  1873. 

1303  R.  f'.Ki'NVK  llandl.  Synne  1310  [>e  fyf)>e..ys  sle  no 
man  wyb  byn  honde  Wy|>  outyn  iustyce,  for  felonye. 
,  1330  —  Chron.  (1810)  315  po  ilk  men  . .  suld  . .  enforme 

Jour  kynges,  Withouten  mo  justise  or  trauaile  of  ober 
ordynge^.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  JEsop  v.  x,  My  fader 
was  no  legist  ..  ne  also  man  of  lustyce.  1591  LAM- 
BARDE  Archeion  '1635)  16, 1  gather,  .that  the  King  himselfe 
had  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  1612  BACON  Ess.,  "Judicature 
(Arb.)  456  The  place  of  Iustice  is  an  hallowed  place.  1615 
G.  SANDYS  'J'rav.  62  Here  the  Vizier  Bassas  of  the  Port  . . 
do  sit  in  iustice.  a  1715  BURNET  Own  Time  (tfa^  I.  300 
The  Lord  Clarendon  put  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  very 

food  hands.  17*7  A.  HAMILTON  New  Ace.  E.  Ind,  \.  v.  48 
n  no  Part  of  the  World  is  Justice  bought  and  sold  more 
publickly  than  here.  1859  TENNYSON  Enid  37  Assassins, 
and  all  flyers  from  the  hand  Of  Justice.  1873  Act  36  $•  37 
fief,  c.  66  §  4  The  said  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  two 
permanent  Divisions,  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
'Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice',  shall  have  and 
exercise  original  jurisdiction. 

t  b.  The  persons  administering  the  law ;  a  judi- 
cial assembly,  court  of  justice.  Obs.  (In  early 
quots.  difficult  to  separate  frum  pi.  of  sense  8.) 

(11300  Cursor  ,17.  14855  If  ani  man  war  tan  for  oght  He 
suld  before  iustijs  [v.rr.  iustice,  iustis]  be  broght.  c  1330 
R.  BRLNNE  Chron.  11810)  58  perfor  was  be  dome  gyuen 
borgh  be  Iustise,  To  exile  be  erle  Godwyn.  c  1400  Ytvaine 
cV  Gaw.  3446  It  es  the  assyst,  Whlls  sityng  es  of  the  iustisc. 
1529  RASTEI.I,  Pastywe,  Hist.  Brit.  (1811)  222  There  was  a 
I'liejustycc  in  Smythfylde  where  were  present  ye  kynge 
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of  Enelande  [etc.].  1634  SIR  E.  NICHOLAS  in  A'.  Paftrt 
tCamden^  II.  85  Touching  the  proceedings  against  the  Brasi- 
Hans  and  particularly  such  as  were  of  the  high  justice  there. 

fc.  Judicial  authority,  jurisdiction.   < 
c  1450  Merlin.  575  The  xix  kynges  . .  comaunded  alle  hem 
that  were  vnther  theire  lustice.     1617  MORVSON  /tin.  in. 
205  Not  onely  the  free  Cities  of  the  Empire  have  the  pti\i- 
ledge  of  the  Sword,  or  capital!  lustice  granted  to  them. 

d.  In  colloq.  phrases,  as  Jed-wood  or  Jeddart 
(  =  Jedburgh^  justice^  trial  after  execution.  Simi- 
larly f  Cupar  justice.  Justices'  justice,  an  ironical 
expression  for  the  kind  of  justice  administered  by 
petty  magistrates,  esp.  when  marked  by  dispropor- 
tionate severity. 

1706  A.  SHIELDS  Eng.  Ck.  Connmtn.  Pret.  8  Guilty  of 
Cotiper  Justice  and  Jedburgh  Law  as  the  proverb  is.  i8oa 
SCOTT  Minstr.  Scot.  Border  Pref.  11869)  27  The  memory  of 
Dun  bar's  legal  proceedings  at  Jedburgh,  are  presen-'ed  in  the 
proverbial  phrase,  'Jeddart  Justice ',  which  signim-s  trial 
after  execution.  1828—  /-.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  We  will  have 
Jedwood  justice — hang  in  haste  and  try  at  leisure.  1831 
Examiner  802/2  (An  example  of]  Justices'  Justice.  1867 
Miss  IJRADDON  Anr.  Flgya  xvi,  Servants'-hall  justice  all 
the  world  over.  1879  FAKRAR  St.  Pawl  (1883)  357  The 
'justice's  justice*  of  tne  Vibiuses  and  Floruses. 

f6.  luiliction  of  punishment,  legal  vengeance  on 
an  offender ;  esp.  capital  punishment ;  execution. 
To  do  justice  on  or  upon  (of)t  to  punish,  esp.  by 
death.  Obs. 

["37-54:  see  4.]  CJ400  Rom,  Rose  7036  Blamed  of  any 
vyce,  Uf  whiche  men  shulden  doon  lustyce.  <  I477CAXTON 
Jason  78  He  sente  to  Zeihephius  that  he  sholde  do  Justice 
on  bis  seruauntes.  1489  —  Scnnes  of  Aytnon  584  Lete  vs 
be  drowned,  hanged,  or  drawen,  or  what  iusty.se  ye  wylle. 
1523  LD.  BCKMBBS  Froiss.  I.  ccxxx.  310  By  cause  of  the 
marueylous  cruell  iustyece  that  he  had  done,  a  1615 
FLKTCftxxB/ooaySrvtJktrtii.i,  Rob.  Take  his  head  Off  with 
a  Sword.  AV/...'Tis  the  best  Of  all  thy  damned  justices. 
[1876  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiv.  520  Justice  . .  in  the 
special  sense  of  heavy  and  speedy  vengeance  on  offenders 
..  was  ..  far  more  on  men's  lips  than  it  bad  been  in  the 
elder  day.] 

"f  b.  A  place  or  instrument  of  execution  ;  a  gal- 
lows. Obs. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vii.  30  Thar  ordand  thai  thir  lordis 
suld  be  slayne  :  A  iustice  maid,  quhilk  wes  of  mekill  mayne. 
1484  CAXTOS  Fables  of  ALsop  vi.  xiv,  As  men  ledde  hym  to 
the  lustyce,  his  nioder  folowed  hym  and  wepte  sore. 

7.  Personified,  esp.  in  sense  4  :  oiten  represented 
in  art  as  a  goddess  holding  balanced  scales  or  a 
sword,  sometimes  also  with  veiled  eyes,  betokening 
impartiality.     (  =  'L.Justitia.} 

1599  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II  ,  v,  ii.  102  You  are  right  Iustice,  and 
you  weigh  this  well  :  Therefore  still  beare  llic  Hailum.! •,  and 
the  Sword.  1629  MILTON  Morn.  Xathnty  141  Yea,  Truth 
and  Justice  then  Will  down  return  to  men,  Orbed  in  a 
rainbow.  1784  COWFER  Task  iv.  683  Conducting  trade  At 
the  swords  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe  Of  innocent 
commercial  justice  red.  187*  SWINBURNE  Ess.  4-  Stud. 
(1875)  28  He  called  upon  justice  by  her  other  name  of 
mercy  ;  he  claimed  for  all  alike  the  equity  of  compassion. 
III.  An  administrator  of  justice. 

The  name  Jitstitia  was  applied  (in  the  nth  cent. i  in  a 
general  way  to  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  law,  esp.  to  the  sheriffs ;  it  was  subsequently  limited  to 
the  president  or  one  of  the  members  of  the  Curia  1- 
out  of  which  the  courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer  were  developed.  These  judges  were  spe- 
cifically denominated  Justices  itinerant,  in  tyre,  of  assize, 
ofoyer  and  ttrtmner,  of  jail  delivery  t  etc. :  see  these  words. 
In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (.which  had  a  peculiar  history) 
they  were  termed  barons. 

8.  generally.    A   judicial    officer;    a   judge;    a 
magistrate. 

[^1172  fit  de  St.  Thorn.  46  Et  quant  il  s'en  parte  de  la 
cambre  de  rei  Justices  et  baruns,  tel  que  numer  ne  dei, 
L'escrierent  en  haul  aim  et  a  desrei.  1188  r.i.ANvtii.  \  i. 
vii,  Pone  coram  me  vel  iusticiis  meis..Ioquelatn  quae  c-st  in 
comitatu  tuo  inter  A.  et  N.) 

c  1200  I'ices  fy  Virtues  105  lusticla  bat  is  rihtwisnesse... 
Hie  awh  wel  to  bene  iustise  inne  codes  temple,  t  1290 
S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  37/111  Abiatar  l>at  fc>o  was  Iustise,  lubur 
inov^.  1*07  R.  GLOUC.  ^  Rolls)  1416  Pilatus  he  sende 
buder  hor  Iustise  to  be  bere  Vorto  holde  horn  harde  im.u. 
a  1300  Cursor  A/f  4617  Stiward  of  al  mi  kingrik  >.,[ 
bou  be  made  and  hei  iustis.  13..  JS.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  877 
Who  loyned  be  be  Iostyse  our  iapez  to  blame.  (1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  3817  Alle . .  prayede  god,  be  he^e  iustys,  Scholde 
scheld  him  fram  ys  enymys.  ^1485  E,  £ng.  Misc.  (VVarton 
Clubi  29  To  jeyf  aconthis  at  the  laste,  Befor  the  most  feyrful 
Just  yse.  1611  BIBLE  i  Esdras  viii.  23  Thou,  Esdras.  .ordaine 
nidges,  and  Justices,  that  they  may  tudge  in  all  Syri.i  and 
Phenice.  1685  BAXTER  Paraphr.  A".  7".,  Acts  xiii.  15  Thu*, 
were  their  Rulers  like  Church  Justices. 

9.  spec.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 
A  member  of  the  judicature,    a.  A  judge  presiding 
over  or  belonging  to  one  of  the  superior  courts, 
spec.j   in   England,   one  of    the   courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  courts  in  1875,  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ;    formerly 
plied  also  to  various  officers  exercising  special  ju- 
dicial functions,  as  the  commissioners  who  governed 
Ireland  during  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  the  vacancy  of  that  office. 

High  Justice  (in  quot.a  1297)  — JI'STICIAR  i.  Chief  Justice 
or  Lord  Chief  Justice^  formerly,  the  title  of  the  judges 
presiding  over  each  of  the  courts  uf  King's  Hen<_h  and  of 
Common  Pleas;  both  offices  are  now  merged  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  tf  England.  Tin-  judges  of  tin: 
Court  of  Appeal  are  call«l  Ar".' 
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style  of  Kig/,1  // 
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judge  of  the  High  Court 


[1276  Act  4  K<!w.  /,  Acorde  est.  .que  lustices  ailent  parmi 
la    terre    a  enquere   e  oier  et    termiiier  les  pleintes  e   l" 
quereles  de   irespaO      „„   R.   G,.ol,c.    (RJ,5)     ^   '« 
.nstc  All..  Ki»  .-...-..K  .i-j_  .1  ._,_    .  •' 


ices 
pec- 


,a         i    j     e~  ,••  "«-Mainu  ant.  in  me  Common  ri« 

1873  ^rt  36  *  37  I  «,.  c  66  §  5  The  several  Puisne  Justi 

?„.£  /AW*  .  PSS""  ^nch  and  Common  Pleas  respec- 
vely.  /«;rf.  S  6  The  ordinary  and  additional  Judges  of 
M  S0!,"/'  .ppeal  sha"  b«  «yled  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal 

S^ig^i&d^&'Stt 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  office  [of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas]  was  abolished  ..  under  s.  31  of  the 
Jud.  Act  1873,  and  merged  in  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.     1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  II.  ,6  The  burgesses  of 
Beauroani  were  summoned  before  the  Justices  Itinerant. 
fig.  1622  Up.  HALL  Serin,  v.  129  Every  man  make,  him- 
It  a  Justice  Itinerant,  and  passeth  sentence  of  all  that 
comes  before  him.     1633  EAKL  MANCH.  Al  Mondo  (t636)  70 
Thy  conscience  is  a  Justice  Itinerant  with  thee. 

D.  A  justice  of  the  peace  (see  next)  or  other  in- 
ferior magistrate ;  esp.  in  pi.  the  Justices. 

1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  n.  (1625)  to  Being  ..  brought 
before  a  Justice  upon  suspition  of  his  wretched  living.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  W.  n.  iii.  49  Though  wee  arc  I,,stices  and 
Doctors,  and  Church-men,  .wee  haue  some  salt  of  our  youth 
m  vs.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  ii,  A  Kins- 
man of  lustice  Silence.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  n.  vi, 
Much  less  would  have  satisfied  a  bench  of  justices  on  an 
order  of  bastardy.  1771  SMOLLETT  Hiimfh.  Cl.  12  June, 
Ihe  house  was  visited  by  a  constable,  .with  a  warrant  from 
Justice  Buzzard  to  search  the  box  of  Humphry  Clinker 
1867  Act  29  ,$•  30  Viet.  c.  118  §  15  Where  a  child  ap- 
parently under  the  age  of  twelve  years  is  charged  before 
two  Justices  or  a  Magistrate. 

10.  Justice  of  the  Peace  (t  Justice  of  peace ^ : 
an  inferior  magistrate  appointed  to  preserve  the 
peace  in  a  county,  town,  or  other  district,  and  dis- 
charge other  local  magisterial  functions.  Abbre- 


and  punishing  summarily  in  minor  causes,  granting  licenses, 
and  acting,  if  County  Justices,  as  judges  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
See  also  QUORUM. 

[1320  Rolls  Parlt.  I.  379/1  Loco  Thome  Yngglesthorp 
nuper  assignati  Jusiic.  Pads.  1363  Act  37  Kdw.  Ill, 
c.  12  En  les  commissionz  des  iustices  de  le  peace.]  1439 
Rolls  Par/t.  V.  33/1  Yat  Justice*  of  yee  Pees  haue  power 
to  cnquer  therof.  1583  STUDBES  Anat.  Atus.  II.  (1882) 
106  Maye  they  bee  lustices  of  peace,  lustices  of  Quoram, 
Iustices  of  Assises.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  64,  I  am 
Robert  Shallow,  .a  poore  Esquire  of  this  Countie,  and  one 
of  the  Kings  Iustices  of  the  Peace,  a  1613  OVERBURV 
Characters,  Metre  Common  Lawyer  Wks.  (1856)  86  The 
stating  him  in  a  Justice  of  peace-ship.  1662-3  P^i'VS  Diniy 
17  Mar.,  Our  patent  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  City. 
1752  FIELDING  Amelia  i.  ii,  The  clerk  ..  doubted  whether 
a  justice  of  peace  had  any  such  power.  1824  SCOTT  St. 
Ronan's  xxxii,  You  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal 
better  . .  provided  you  are  a  justice  of  peace.  1898  J.  K. 
JEROMK  Sec.  Tkmgktl  206  The  1<»  -al  J.  P.  of  the  period. 

IV.  Phrases  and  combinations. 
11.  Phrase.  To  do  justice  to  (a  person  or  thing)  : 
a.  to  render  (one)  what  is  his  due,  or  vindicate  his 
just  claims ;  to  treat  (one)  fairly  by  acknowledging 
his  merits  or  the  like ;  hence,  To  treat  (a  subject 
or  thing)  in  a  manner  showing  due  appreciation, 
to  deal  with  (it)  as  is  right  or  fitting.  To  do 
oneself  justice,  to  perform  something  one  has  to 
do  in  a  manner  worthy  of  one's  abilities. 

1679  DRVDEN  Troilns  «,  Cr.  Pref.,  I  cannot  leave  this  sub. 
ject  before  I  do  justice  to  that  Divine  Poet  by  giving  you 
one  of  his  passionate  descriptions.  1715  DE  Koi:  l-'ajit. 
Instruct,  ll.  i.  (1841)  I.  171  You  must  do  your  Master  justice 
now  :  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  wrong  him  very  much  by 
your  own  account.  1792  Anccit.  II'.  /'/.'/  III.  xxxi.x.  44  Let 
me  do  justice  to  a  man,  whose  character  and  conduct  have 
been  infamously  traduced.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  AV/v-  iv. 
I.  463  James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have  found 
out  a  third  way.  1855  PKKSCOTT  Philip  II,  n.  vii.  I.  216 
The  abstract  here  given  does  no  justice  to  the  document, 
1870  E.  PEACOCK  Kal/ Skirl.  II.  114  To  ihe  food  I 
ample  justice.  Mod.  Being  nervous  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  he  did  not  do  himself  justice. 

fb.  To  pledge  in  drinking.  Obs. 
1604  SHAKS.  Olh.   n.  iii.  90  Cas.  To  the  health  of  our 
VOL.  V. 


CJenerall 


Mon.   \  am  for  it 


n  for  it  Lieutenant:  and  II. 
'.Diet.  Can:.   •  u  do  roil 

JH*,I,I  .in,  i  will  i  ledge  you. 

12.  ,,/trili.  and  Comb.  :  attrib.,  as  justice-box, 
-tuntuts,  -Jay,  -hall,  -height,  -hill,  -parson,  -room ; 
e,  etc.,  as  justice-maker;  justice-dealing. 
-Me,  -loving,  -proof,  -stilting  adjs. ;  justice- 
broker,  a  magistrate  who  'sells'  justice;  tjustice- 
cpurt,  a  court  of  justice;  spec,  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary; justice-eyre  (-air):  sec  EYRK;  justice- 
seat,  seat  of  justice,  judgement-seat;  spec,  (sec 
qnot.  1641.) 

i  'f10,  T'  M,'TCHE'-L  Aristoflt.    I.    53  Their  whole  soul 
lodged   In    the    'justice-box,   and    ne'er    so   pleased  . .  As 
when  they  give  some  criminal  a  gripe.      1691  i  >i  •. 
thitryon  iv.  i.  42  The  Devil  take  all     1  ,848 

IHACKERAY  (  an.  Pair  xlv,   Plunged   in    -j 
1528  i,-.  Acts  Jos.    y  (1507)  §  7  I,,  the  justice  aires,  or 
justice  courts.     1596  DALHVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hi,  • 
53   Ihe  toune  of  Brichine  ..  quhair  is  ane  ..  Justice  court 
Wnc- 0,".l649  URL-M.M.  OF  HAWTH.  Hist.    Jos.    I'  Wks. 
(1711)    86   Warden    of    the    east    inarches,    keeping    the 
days^  of  truce  and  Justin-courts.      1616  J.    LAS) 
Sejr.  s  T.  vin.  348  As  if  your  last  howl  weare  not  "Justice 
day.      1835   THIRI.WALL    Greece   I.    iv.    80    The    'justice- 
dealing  kings,  Dorus  and  Xuthus.    c  1500  Adam  /;.•/  65 
bhe  went  vnto  the  "iustice  hall,     a  1613  OVERBUKY  (  liai. 
yters.  Elder  Brother  Wks.  (,856)  67  "His  ambition    flies 
justice-height.     1597  SHAKS.   i  Hen.  //'.  v.   i.  76  Turn'd 
into  a  *Iustice-like  Seining! 


f.-.,  ,  —  <•  ™j>    iiovjf    ii.    40/2 

1  he  settlers  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  give 
2^,15  *JtSh*-f™4*!inq»«5'  l?.1"!'  'he  territory. 


1641  rtrmts  lie  la  Ley  193  b,  lustice  seat  is  the  highest 
Court  that  is  held  in  a  Forest,  and  it  is  alwaycs  held  before 
the  Lord  chiefe  lustice  in  Eyre  of  the  Forest  1848 
WHARTON  Law  Lex.  s.v.  Forest  Courts,  The  courtTf 
justice-seat . .  was  a  court  of  record  ;  but  since  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688,  the  forest  laws  have  fallen  into  total  disuse 
1856  KANE  A  ret.  Kxft.  II.  xii.  128  The  idlers  ..  gather 
about  the  justice-seat. 

Justice  (djo'stis),  v.  Forms:  3-6 -ise(n, 4-7 
-ice,  6  -yce,  7- justice,  [a.  AF.jus/ice-r  =  OF. 
justicier,  -cer,  -ser  (Pr.  jmliiiar,  Pg.  juslifar, 
It.  giiisliziare),  ad.  med.L.  Jnstitiiire  to  exercise 

lustice  over,  bring  to  trial,  punish,  rejl.  to  submit 
to  justice,  f.  L.justitia  JUSTICE.] 

tl.  trans.  To  administer  justice  to;  to  rule, 
govern.  Obs. 

£1320  Cast.  Lmie  298  Wib  oute  whom  he  ne  mai  His 
kindom  wijj  pees  wysen,  Ne  wib  rihte  hit  iustisen.  ^1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  II 'act  (Rolls)  2230  Regned  Rehudyljras 
..To  justice  J>e  folk  fol  wys  he  was.  1481  CAXTON  Godfrey 
289  [They)  made  an  hye  noble  man  ..  named  Raoul,  for 
to  be  kynge  vpon  them,  by  whom  they  wold  be  lustised 
and  gouerned. 

t  2.  To  try  in  a  court  of  law;  to  bring  to  trial ; 
to  punish  judicially.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  HRI  XNI:  Cliron.  (1810)  loo  pe  kyng  in  )>e  courte 
of  |ie  lay  he  clerkes  wild  justise.  1581  LAMBARDK 
ix.  (1602)  39  The  names  of  such,  as  (being  indited)  did  flie, 
and  did  refuse  to  be  lustised.  n  1586  SIDXEY  Arcadia  11. 
xxix.  p  5  Perswading  the  iusticing  her.  1732  NEAL  Hist. 
I'urit.  I.  415  The  body  of  a  subject  is  to  be  justiceil 
secimdiim  le^em  terrae,  as  Magna  Charta  . .  saith. 

3.  intr.  To  administer  justice  (as  a  justice  of  the 
peace) ;  see  JUSTICING  vbl.  si. 

t  Ju-stieeable,  a.  OPS.  rare-1,  [f.  Ji-srirE  r. 
(or?  misprint  fat  justifiable).]  =  Jusna.uu.K. 

1603  HAYWARD.4/w:c.  Doleman  iii.  H  ij,  Many  pettie  kings 
..were  subiect  to  their  Nobilitie,  and  iusticeable  by  them. 

Justice-Clerk.  Sc.Law.  [For/ustitt'sCttr*.] 

(Since  1681.  Lord  Justice-Clerk^)  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Justiciary,  presiding 
also  over  the  Outer  House  or  Second  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  Hence  JD8TICK-CLUKDBIP. 

His  title  is  ilfiived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  originally 
the  Clerk  of  the  JUSTICE-GENERAL,  whose  legal  duties  he 
eventually  entirely  performed. 

1424  St..  Acts  Jos.  f  11597)  §  20  The  lustice  Clerk  be  the 
Indltement.  sail  gar  sik  trespassoures  be  corrected  befoirthe 
lustice,  and  punished  as  said  is.  c  1575  lial/onrs  . 
(17541  565  Item,  The  Justice-clerk  sail  have  for  ilk  persoun 
that  is  clengit  be  ane  assise.  .iiij.rf.  1737  J.  QIAMBKRLAYNK 
St.  (,t.  lint.  n.  n.  iv.  376  Lord  Justice-Clerk  . .  he  is  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Justice-Court, beins  ni-xl  tn  the  Justice- 
General  ;  but  now  he  is  one  of  the  Officers  of  State,  though 
the  Justice-General  be  none.  1861  W.  Bl 
Sd'f.  541  The  Lord-Justice-Clerk  in  absence  of  Ihe  Ix)rd- 
Justice-General,  is  the  presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Justiciary.  .  .  I'rior  to  1641  the  Justice-Clerk  was  not  one  of 
the  judges,  .but  merely  the  clerk  and  assessor  of  Court. 

Justice-General.     S<:  Law.     [f.    i 

sb.  9  +  GKXKK.U.  a. :  cf.  Atlor>iey-Ceiura!\  i.N'uw 
Loni  Justice-General.}  The  president  of  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Justiciary  :  an  office  which,  having  become 
a  sinecure  usually  held  by  a  nobleman  (the  actual 
duties  being  discharged  by  the  Justice-Clerk),  was 
by  i  Will.  IV.  c.  69.  5  1 8  merged  in  that  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
1-1575  Raljc-fii-'s  Practi  fa  11754)  565  It  is  statute  ami 

'i.il   the  Justice  general  sail  have  ..  for  ill 
the   air,    Ii  .      1752 

LOUTHIAN    Form    oj  Process     ted.  t}  j  The    Justice-coun 


JUSTICESHIP. 

h.ad  lht'  .rial,  the  Juv- 

•k  Depute,    the 
•  I'ill.ll' 
c.  69  |  18  mar,.  ,.nera|  on  ncx, 

•   .  devi.Ue  01,  : 

Hence  Justice-Generalship 

1804  G.  ROSE  Diaries  (18601  II.  175  The  Justice-General- 

I  Ju-Sticehood.     Obs.  rare-1,     [see 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice;  justiceship. 
,  ."  I63?  l:  '-'V«  Jtmes  77  Should  but  the 

king  his  justice-hood  employ,   In  selling  forth  of 
solemn  toy  t 

Ju  sticeless,  a.     rare.       [f.  JUSTICK   sb.  + 

-I.KSS.]      Without  administration  of  justice. 

1-1330  R.  HRUNNK  Cknn.  (1810)  245  Kder  bihoued  him 
nedes  to  set  bat  lond  in  pes,  For  foleshaf  nod  rede,  bat  long 
is  ju-tise!es. 

t  Ju-stieely,  a.  Obs.  In  5  iustisly.  [f.  JUS- 
TICE sb.  +  -LY  i.J  I't  rtaining  to  a  justice  or  judge 

'434  MISVN  Head.  Life  in  To  bame  bat  all  binge  for 
hym  forsake!  hy  worschip  he  has  behest,  *„. 

t  Ju'Sticement.  Obs.  [a.  AF.  and  OF.y'wj- 
ticement  administration  of  justice,  f.  justicer  vh., 
to  JUSTICE  +  -JIENT.]  Administration  of  justice.  ' 

1"75  A, .'  ;  Kdw.  I,  c.  33  Qe  nul   Visconte  ne  seolTre  . . 
beneschaus  de  grant  Seygnurs,  ne  aulre  sil  ne  seit  an 
son   Seygnur   a  suite   fere,    ne   rcndre   leS   lugemenz    des 
Contez  [Laud  MS.  substitutes  a  fer  lusticement  del  come] 
ne  pronuncier  les   lugemenz.     1642  CIIKK  rea 
ments',  and-  .  e'j 

1670  KLOUNT  La-u  Di,  l.     1755  JOHNSMI,  Justuemeat,  pro- 
cedure in  courts.     1848  WMARTON  Ltnu  Lex. 

Justicer  (d jtrstisu).  Forms :  4-;  iustyser, 
5  -icer,  -ycer,  j-6  -iser,  -icere,  5-7  -icier,  7- 
justicer.  [prob.  orig.  AF.  form  of' OF.  justicier 
(i  2th  c.  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  =  med.L,  justitiarius, 
and  thus  orig.  the  etymological  equivalent  of  J 
TICIAR,  JUSTICIARY  ;  but  commonly  used  in  a  less 
technical  sense  as  agent-noun  from  JUSTICE  v. :  cf. 
QT?.jiisliccor,-enr  (in  nom.cAsejiisticierf),  agent- 
n.  of  jus/icier  vb.,  of  which  also  the  Eng.  form 
would  be  at  length/w/Kttr.] 

1.  One  who  maintains  or  executes  justice ;  a  sup- 
porter or  vindicator  of  right,  arch. 

CI330  R.  ERI-NSE  Chron.  ll'ace  (Rollsi  2221  Ne  he  coube 
be  no  iustyser.  1474  CAXTOX  CHesse  14  That  afterward  was 
a^  good  prynce  ana  a  good  iusticier.  c  1500  Mrl'tsitit  97 
They  said  that  the  kyng  had  doo  riant  wel  as  a  valyaunt  & 
lawful!  iustiser  shuld  doo.  1585  FOXE  Strtn.  2  Cor.  v.  72 
So  it  pleased  the  gracious  go.  dne^e  of  our  mercifull  God. . 
to  become  now  of  a  terrible  lusiicer,  a  lender  father  toward 
us.  1624  HEYWOOD  Guiiaili.  iv.  179  That  inhumane  rash- 
nesse..by  which  men  have  undertooke  to  be  their  ownc 
justicers.  1848  KINCSLK.Y  Saint's  Traf.  v.  iii,  We  are 
Heaven's  justicers  !  Our  woes  anoint  us  kings  !  1869  LD. 
LYTTON  Or-.'al  79  (Draws  his  dagger)  Out,  thou  sharp 
Straightforward  justicer ! 

2.  An  administrator  of  justice,     fa.  In  general 
sense :  A  ruler  or  governor  invested  with  judicial 
authority.     Obs.     b.  One  who  administers  justice 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  a  judge,  magistrate,  arch. 

1481  CAXTON  Godfrey  29  They  made  in  euery  kynred  or 
!>Xnage  a  prince  whiche  was  theyr  lusticer.  1598  BARRET 
Theor.  Warres  v.  i.  145  As  huh  and  supreamc  lusticer  of 
all  the  Army.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  tit.  vi.  25  Come  sit  thou 
here,  most  learned  lusiicer.  1653  H.  COGAN  tr.  Piuto's 
Trav.  vi.  17  As  it  were  chief  Jusli.  <  r  .  I.ihome- 

tans.     1799  W   TAVI.IK.  -.'.Ill    513  The 

Corsican   banisters  claim  that  fill  the  ju  1  be 

lative  and  resident  Corsicans.  1803  —  in  Ann.  Rtr.  I.  438 
His  subdivided  schedules  of  contents  . .  trace  the  bounds  of 
iheir  parish  sovereignties,  and  note  whether  the  presiding 
justicer  be  entitled  a  prince,  a  baronet,  or  an  esquire.  1871 
ROSSETTI  Poems,  Dante  at  Verona  liii,  They  named  him 
Justicer-at-I.au-. 

t  C.  transf.  A  judge,  critic.   Obs. 
1609  HOLLAND  Amin.  Marcfll.  xxv.  v.  271  If  some  severe 
Censor  and  precise  lusiicer  blame  this  act.  1612- 15  Up.  HALL 
Contempt.,  O.  7".  xv.  v,  How  severe  Justicers  wee  can  bee  to 
our  very  owne  crimes  in  others  persons  1 
3.  spec.   =  JUSTICE  9,  JUSTICIARY  rf.l  i.a.  arch. 
"535--''"'  27  Hen.  I' fit,  c.  v.  j  i  The  said  luslicers.  .sha] 
be  swome  astricted  and  obliged   to  the  kepinge  of  their 
sessions  of  the  peace.     1567  H  1.1/21  Thereby  the 

Justicers.  .may  in  their  circutes  !»•  T  10  punish 

these  malefactores.  1655  Ffl  I.KR  t  h  Hut.  in.  \i.  ^  ;4  A, 
for  the  ci\il  government  i.f  Jews  in  England,  the  King  set 
over  them  one  principal  Officer,  called  ihe  Juslicer  of  the 
1700  TVRRF.LI.  Hist.  J:n<.  II.  1113  Ihe  *  hi'-f  Jus- 
ticers, or  Justicers  in  Eyre  in  their  Circuits.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
23  Nov.,  John  Fineux,  Chief  Justicer  to  Kins  Henry  VIII. 

Justiceship  djzrstisjlp).  (f.  JI-IICE  sb.  + 
-sin  i  'J  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  justice  or  judge; 
the  functions  of  a  justice,  or  their  discharge.  Simi- 

l:iil\  ( 'hief  Jn>t:ccship. 

1542-3  Act  34  ft  35  //••'/.  /'///,  c.  j6  §  13  Any  office  of 
Stewardeshipps  Chamberl.ii 
IiMieeshipps.      .11645   "' 

Hist.  S>\\  /';.',.  1 1 1.  4?S  }li-,  ullyce  of  Cheyfe-Justiceshyp 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales.     1749  i  7.'K,  i  \  n. 

ix,  Desiring  her  broil 

It?  more  than  justice*  on  the  wench.      1793  *•. 
KKAD  in  Life  \  Csrr.  1 1871  It-  ngth  delerni: 

|jt  of  the  chi.  ic  court  lof 

:e).     1897   ll'csttff.  '  if-  doyen  of 

lio  retired   from  a  Justiceship  of  the 
>nch  in  1890. 

b.   With/Vu.  adj.  as  a  title  for  a  justice. 
1692  /  /'M/;'.  . i: .-.'.-  12  Can  any  one.  .believe  that  His  Jus- 
ticeship ..  w.i  i 'j6  I.M»IARU  . 
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JUSTICIABILITY. 

Marlborough  I.  58  His  exquisite  Justice-ship  employ'd..  the 
|«  Wisdom  of  the  Nation,  to  undo  his  vile  Undui 

Justiciable    djnti-jiibl),  a.  (j£.)    [a.  AF. 

and  OF.  (  F.)  justiciable  amenable  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion, used  also  as  sb.,  i.justicicr  to  JUSTICE:  cf. 
med.L.y>/J//V/J^;7/j.]  Liable  to  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  justice  ;  subject  to  jurisdiction. 

[1370  Rolls  Farlt.,  Queux  nesont  mye  justiciablesen  touz 
cas.J  1656  BLOt-NT^7/(7J^^r.,  Justiciable  i.Fr.),  under  juris- 
diction, subject  to  suit  or  Laws,  that  is  to  do  his  suit  to  the 
court  of  another.  1755  JOHNSON,  Justiciable*  proper  to  be 
examined  in  courts  of  justice.  1836  Wn  EATON  Elem.  Inter~ 
not.  Law  11.  ii.  ^855  175  Criminal  offences,  .are  justiciable 
only  by  the  courts  of  that  country  where  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted. 1888  BRYCE  Amer.  Cotnnnv.  \.  323  Offences  against 
Federal  statutes  are  justiciable  in  Federal  courts. 

B.  sb.  One  who  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  (of 
another). 

1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  fy  Beyond  125  He  can  prevent 
the  king's  officers  from  entering  his  precinct  and  meddling 
with  his  justiciables.  IQOO  Athenaeum  5  May  556/3  Reme- 
dies which  shall  satisfy  ms  justiciables  that  their  position  is 
..positively  enviable. 

Hence  Jnsticiabi  lity,  the  quality  or  fact  of 
being  justiciable. 

1801  BF.NTHAM  Judicial  Procedure  \.  Wks.  1843  II.  9/1 
Under  the  name  of  security  for  eventual  justiciability. 
1888  TRAII.L  William  III  97  Exclusive  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  justiciability  which  were  possessed  by  the  Peers. 

Justi'Cial,  a.  rare.  [ad.  med.L.  jiistitidl-is, 
i.  justitia  JUSTICE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  justice  or 
its  administration. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  904  Pesyble  prelates,  ius- 
tyciall  gouernours.  1600  DVMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  10  The 
present  gouerment  .  .'is  devided  into  three  partes,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal!, Martiall  and  Cyuitl  or  Justiciall.  x8a6  BF.NTHAM  in 
Westm.  Rev.  VI.  485  In  argument,  the  difference,  ..  is,  of 
course,  made  use  of  as  a  ground  for  difference  in  justicial 
decision. 


Justiciar  (dsrstrJiaV.  Also  justitiar,  -cier, 
[ad.  med-L.  justitiarius  :  cf.  next.  Justiciar  and 
/wtf/aarx  are  not  contemporary  names,  but  appear 
in  the  15111  and  the  i6thc.  respectively,  as  adapta- 
tions of  the  med.L.  See  also  JUSTICES.] 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  The  chief  political  and  judicial 
officer  under  the  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet 
kings,  who  represented  the  king  in  all  relations 
of  state,  acting  as  regent  in  his  absence  and  as  royal 
deputy  in  his  presence,  and  presiding  over  the 
Curia  Regis.  Called  more  fully  Capital  or  Chief 
Justiciar'.  =  JUSTICIARY  sb.i  i. 

The  office  of  Justiciar  came  to  an  end  in  the  i3th  cent.,  his 
judicial  functions  passing  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

[t  1135  in  Rymer  Feedera  I.  12  Coram  me  vel  capitali 
Justiciario  meo.  12x4  Ibid.  181  Sciatis  quod  constituimus 
Jiisuciarium  nostrum  angliae  Venerabilem  pat  re  m  nostrum 
Dominum  P.Winton.  Episcopum.]  xS79-8o^Tt>RTH  Plutarch 
(1656)  449  note,  The  Greek  hath  it  only  thus,  'are  called 
Victory',  as  it  were  in  the  abstract,  as  we  call  Our  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  is  but  a  Justiciar.  1598  STOW 


of  England.  1876  FREEMAN  Nornt,  Cony.  V.  xxiv.  432  The 
Justiciar,  chief  administrator  of  the  law,  . .  was,  while  his 
office  lasted,  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  realm. 

2.  A  judge  presiding  over,  or  belonging  to,  one 
of  the  king's  superior  courts,  or  exercising  special 
judicial  functions :    =  JUSTICE  9  a.   Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1215  Magna  Ctiarta  c.  18  Mittemus  duos  Justiciaries  per 
unumquemque  comitatum  perquattuor  vices  in  anno,  c  1220 
JOCELIN  Chron.  iCamden)  71  Venit  tamen  in  questionem 
coram  jusiitiariis  ad  scaccarium.  c  1250  HRACTON  n.  i.  vii. 
§  2  Habet  etiam  [rex]  curiam  et  iustitiarios  in  banco  resi- 
dentes  ..  Habet  etiam  iustitiarios  itinerantes  de  comitatu 
in  comitatum.]  1485  Rolls  rarlt.  VI.  348  The  offices  of 
Lieutenauntshipp,  Justiciar  and  Chamberlaynshipp,  of  Car- 
mardeynshire  and  Cardeganshire.  c  1575  Balfonrs  Prac- 
ticks  vi754>  140  Without  special!  command  of  the  King,  or 
of  the  Justiciar  of  the  forest.  1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  ix.  11623)  626  Another  of  the  Kings  Justiciars.  .was  so 
confidently  greedy  that  m  one  circuit  he  appropriated  to 
himselfe  aljoue  two  hundreth  pound  lands.  1640  YORKB 
Union  Hon.  14  Roger  de  Clifford  ..  whom  the  King  had 
despatched  into  those  parts,  as  Justiciar  of  all  Wales.  1897 
M  \ITI.AND  Domesday  <$•  Beyond  101  French  justiciars  and 
French  clerks  have  become  the  exponents  of  English  law. 

b.  In  Scotland,  under  the  early  kings,  the  title 
of  two  supreme  judges,  having  jurisdiction  north 
and  south  of  Forth  respectively.  Obs.  exc.  ///-/. 

[1318  Sc.  Acts  13  Rrit.  /,  c.  4  §  2  'Bailivus  in  ciiius  ballia 
talis  malefactor  moratur  habeat  mandatum  iusticiarii  infra 
cuius  iusticiariam  transgressio  facta  fuit.]  1609  SKENF, 
Reg.  Maj.vi  'transl.  prec.]  The  Bailie  or  Judge,  within 
quhais  jurisdiction  the  malefactor  dwells,  sail  haue  ane 
command  of  the  Justitiar,  within  quhais  Justitiarie  the 
crime  is  committed.  Ibid.  58  It  is  statute,  that  Justitiars 
salbe  beath  vpon  the  southside,  and  the  northside  of  the 
water  of  Forth.  1828-40  TVTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  248 
William  the  Lion.,  appears  to  have  changed  or  new  modelled 
thes-  offices,  by  the  creation  of  two  great  judges  named 
Justu  i 

3.  gen.  An  administrator  of  justice ;    one   who 
maintains  or  executes  justice  :    =  JUSTICER  i,  2. 

1623  A'mtfr  of ^  Scot,  in  flarl.  Misr.  (Malh.)  III.  462  He 
was  a  good  Justiciar.  in  whose  time  there  was  a  law  made, 
>-!C.]  a  1649  I>R'-MM.  OF  HAWTH.  /'tvws  195  Ah  =pare 
tliis  Monument,  great  Guests  it  keeps,  Three  grave  [usli- 
ciars.  1651  N.  BACON  Disc.  Gcn't.  Eng.  \\.  xxvi.  (1739-  115 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  .  .be  suffered  to  be  tried,  .for  a  Murder 
done  upon  a  mean  person,  and  by  such  means  obtained  the 
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repute  of  a  zealous  Justiciar.  (21734  NORTH  Life  Ld. 
Guildford  (iSoS)  I.  a  Considering  the  value  of  this  great 
justitiar  [Lord  Keeper  North]. 

4.  Used  to  designate  \nrious  foreign  officials  and 
functionaries. 

1851  SIR  F.  PALGRAVE  Norm.  $  Eng.  I.  86  He  was  one 
of  trie  Commissioners  or  Justiciars  deputed  to  Kngkmd  as 
soon  as  Richard  died.  1898  Daily  A'ws  25  Oct.  3/3  The 
narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hugo  Gottfried,  only  son 
of  the  hereditary  Executioner.  For  fourteen  generations 
the  Gottfrieds  have  held  the  office  of  Justiciar. 

f5.   Theol.   =-- JUSTICIARY  5.  Obs. 

1772  FLETCHER  Logica  Gencr.  120  Against  whom  have 
you  employed  your  pen  . .  Is  it  only  against  the  proud 
justiciars? 

Hence  Justi-ciarship,  the  office  of  Justiciar. 

1677  Spottiswood*  s  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  App.  36  King  Charles 
..gave  him  the  hereditary  Justiciarship.  1867  PEARSON 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  2  The  intrusion  of  foreign  favourites  into 
bishoprics  and  Justiciar-,hips. 

Justiciary  (dxpstrjlfiri) ,  sb.^  Also  justitiary. 
[ad.  med.L.  justitiari-us,  -a&r-ftf  judge,  i.jiistitia 
JUSTICE  :  see  -ART  1  B.  i.  A  doublet  of  JUSTICIAR.] 

1.  E>ng.  Hist.    The  chief   political  and  judicial 
officer  under  the  Norman   and  early  Plantagenet 
kings ;  more  fully,  Chief  Justiciary :  =  JCSTICIAR  i. 

Found  only  in  modern  historians,  as  a  rendering  of  med.L. 
jiisticiarms  :  the  form  JCSTICIAR  was  in  use  a  century  earlier. 

1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  848  Hubert  de  Burgh  the 
Justitiary.  1769  BLACKSTOXE  Cotnm.  IV.  xxxiii.  416  [After 
the  Conquest]  the  anla  regis  . .  was  erected  :  and  a  capital 
justiciary  appointed.  1818  HALLAM  Mid.  Ages  viii.  u.  11819) 
II.  461  The  King's  Court  ..  was  composed  of  the  great 
officers;  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  constable, 
marshal!,  chamberlain,  steward,  and  treasurer,  with  any 
others  whom  the  king  might  appoint.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit. 
ii.  viii.  506  In  the  time  of  William  I,  the  Chief  Justiciary  was, 
after  the  King,  the  principal  political  person  in  the  kingdom. 

2.  =  J  u  STICK  9  a,  JUSTICIAR  2.  Obs.  exc.  Hist, 

1761  London  IV.  10  The  citizens  ..  had  . .  the  county 
of  Middlesex  added  to  their  jurisdiction  . .  with  a  power  of 
appointing  ..  a  Justiciary  from  among  themselves.  1827 
Gentt.  Mag.  XCVII.  u.  495  On  the  i2th  of  February,  1267, 
Alexander  III.  issued  a  patent  ..  witnessed  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Justiciary.  1868  MII.MAX  St,  Fattfs  36  He  had 
been  a  travelling  justiciary  in  1179.  1874  GREEN  Short 
Hist.  ii.  §  5.  83  A  royal  justiciary  secured  law  to  the  Jewish 
merchant. 

3.  One  who   maintains  or  executes  justice ;    an 
administrator  of  justice;    =JusTiCER  i,  2. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.^  10  Henry  Vt  This  sheperd  was 
such  a  Justiciary  that  no  offence  was  vnpunished,  no  frend- 
ship  vnre warded.  1590  GREESK  Kojat  E.vth,  \Vks.  1882 
VII.  240  Aristides,  the  perfect  Justiciarie  of  his  time.  1675 
CAVE  Aniiq.  Apost.  (1702)  14  The  supream  ruler  and  justi- 
ciary of  the  world.  1855  MILMAX  La-t.  Chr.  y.  ii.  II.  313 
The  Emperor  is  ..  the  supreme  justiciary  in  his  Gallic  ana 
German  realm.  1895  Daily  News  16  Sept.  6/5  The  Right, 
in  this  instance,  was  the  justiciary  of  the  Republic. 

4.  Used  to  designate  various  foreign  officers  of 
state  and  judicial  functionaries,  esp.  F.  justicicr^ 
Sp*iurticurvt  It.  sindaco,  etc. 

1763  GIBBON  Misc.  U'ks.  (1814)  III.  36  The  justiciary  of 
Arragon,  a  name  dreadful  to  royal  ears.  1768  STKRSI-:  Sent, 
jfojtm.,  Passport,  Versailles  iv,  The  passport  was  directed 
to  all  ..generals  of  armies,  justiciaries  and  all  officers  of 
justices.  1854  MH.MAN  Lett.  Chr.  x.  iv.  IV.  378  The  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome  ..  had  sent  justiciaries  into  Tuscany 
. .  to  receive  oaths  of  allegiance  . .  and  to  exact  tribute. 

t  5.  7'heoL  One  who  holds  that  man  can  of  him- 
self attain  to  righteousness.  Cf.  JUSTICE  2.  Obs. 

1532  BECON  Pomander  Prayer  Wks.  1843-4  1 1-  89  Suffer  me 
not  therefore,  O  Lord,  to  be  in  the  number  of  those  justi- 
ciaries which,  boasting  their  own  righteousness  . .  despise 
that  righteousness  that  cometh  by  faith.  1550  —  Govern. 
Virtue  ibid.  I.  423  Christ  *  came  not  to  call  the  justiciaries, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.'  1563  Homilies  u.  Rogation 
Week  i.  F  6  Justiciaries  and  hipocrites,  which  rob  Almighty 
God  of  this  honour,  and  ascribe  it  to  themselues.  a  1625 
Bovs  ll'fcs.  (1630)  456  The  Pharisee  . .  is  a  type  of  all  lusti- 
tiarles  hoping  to  be  saued  by  the  righteousness  of  the  law. 
a  1716  SOUTH  Serin.  (1744)  IX.  146  The  pompous  austeri- 
ties and  fastings  of  many  religious  operators,  and  splendid 
justiciaries. 

Hence  Justi'ciaryslxip,  the  orifice  of  justiciary. 

1700  TYRRELL  Hist.  Eng.  II.  890  He  required  Him  .. 
to  give  an  Account  of  his  Justitiaryship.  ayoPttUMatt 
G.  10  Aug.  ii  De  Olifard  found  his  reward  in  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Roxburghshire  and  the  justiciaryship  of  Lothian. 

Justiciary  (dgrati'JUri),  sb£  Also  justitiary. 

[ad.  mc&L.justittdria,  -ciaria,  i.  justitia  JUSTICE  : 
see  -ARY  *  B.  3.] 

1.  St.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Justiciar  or  justiciary: 
see  JUSTICTAB  2  b. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  of 
Scotland.  Circuit  court  of  justiciary,  justiciary  court, 
a  circuit  court  held  by  judges  of  the  High  Court.  Com- 
missioners of  justiciary,  see  quot.  1846. 

[1318 :  see  JUSTICIAR  2  1).]  1473  in  Ace.  L,i.  High  Treas. 
Scot.  (1877)  I.  68  Item  gevin  to  the  Justice  Schire  Dauid 
Guthere  of  that  Ilk,  knycht,  for  his  fee  of  this  ^ere  of  his 
office  of  Justiciary  ..  jcti.  1491  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /K  (1597) 
§  43  The  Clerke  of  the  lusticiarie  sail  take  dittay  there- 
vpon,  and  they  to  be  punished  as  oppressoures.  1579  Sc. 
Acts  fas.  /'/(i597>  §  86  To  that  effect  [our  soueraine  Lord) 
.  .grantis  and  givis  to  them  power  and  commission  of  lusti- 
ciarie. 1746-7  Act  20  Gee.  //,  c.  43  §  i  That  all  Here- 
table  Jurisdictions  of  Justiciary  ..within  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland  . .  shall  be  . .  abrogated.  1752  Scots 
Mag.  fi753>  Oct.  493/1  The  circuit-courts  of  justiciary.  1753 
J.  LOUTHIAN  Form  of  Process  (etl.  2)  6  The  five  Lords  .. 

idled   Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  and  are   irr. 
with    ari   equal    Power    and    Jurisdiction    in   all    Criminal 
Causes.     1846  M'Ci'i.LocH  Ace.  Brit.  £«//:>*  (1854)  l  ' 


JUSTIFIABLE. 

The  Court  of  Justiciary  ..  consists  of  five  judges,  who  are 
also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  specially  commissioned 
by  the  sovereign,  together  with  the  justice-general  and 
justice-clerk. 

attril-.  1819  R.  CH  A  I'M  AN  Jos.  V  128  To  put  an  end  to 
those  disorders,  the  king  established  a  justiciary  court  at 
Jedburgh.t  1844  LD.  BROUGHAM  tfrit.  Const,  xix.  §  6.  (1862) 
367  The  distinction  of  justiciary,  session,  and  jury  judges  is 
done  away. 

2.  Judicature. 

1869  DRAPER  Amer,  Civ.  ll'ar  I.  xxvi.  §  6.  445  Already 
has  that  [non-slaveholding]  power  reduced  the  supreme 
justiciary  to  a  mere  temporary  bulwark. 

Justiciary  (d^rstrjiari),  a.  [ad.  med.  or  mod. 
l*.fiistiti&ri-*ut¥.justiciatr*  *  of  or  belonging  unto 
lustice'  i^Cotgr.  1611  .] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  the  office  of  a  justice.     (See 
also  JUSTICIARY  sb*  i  attrib.} 

1581  MULCASTER  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  207  They  may 
spare  number  enough  ..  to  all  martiall  and  militare  affaires 
to  all  lusticiarie  functions.  1631  BROME  Xorth.  Lassf  in. 
ii.  Wks.  1873  III.  57  You  have  alwayes  been  so  strict  and 
terrible  in  your  lustitiarie  courses.  1711  E.  WAKD  Vulg. 
Brit.  vi.  77  Those  Justitiary  Fools  Old  Headboroughs  and 
Constables.  1897  MAITLAND  Domesday  $  Beyond  102  The 
demarcation  of  justiciary  areas. 

1 2.  Theol.  Pertaining  to,  or  believing  in,  '  the 
righteousness  uhich  is  of  the  law  ';  self-righteous  : 
see  JUSTICIARY  sbl  5.  Obs. 

1615  T.  ADAMS  Biackc  Dcrill  3  A  justiciary,  imaginary, 
self-conceited  nghteousnesse.  1630  SYM.MKR  Rest  ll'eary 
v.  B  iij  b,  The  proud  Pharisee  and  lusticiarie  Hypocrite. 
rti66sJ.  GOODWIN  J' tiled  w.  the  Spirit  (1867)  114  Such  a  kind 
of  Christian  or  believer  who  savours  much  of  the  justiciary 
and  legal  spirit. 

[|  Justicies  (d^stijVz)-  Law.  [med.L.,  2nd 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  vijusticiare  to  JUSTICE.]  A 
writ,  now  abolished,  directed  to  a  sheriff,  empower- 
ing him  to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his  county  court  for 
sums  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  so  called  from  the 
opening  words :  see  quot.  1284. 

[1284  Stat.  Wallie  12  Edw.  I,  c.  6  Precepimus  tlbi  quod 
justicies  A.  quod.. sine  dilatlone  reddat  B.  centum  solidos.] 
1534  FITZHERB.  Nat.  Brti'ixm  Iv.  (1598)  117  Et  le  brief 
daccompt  que  serra  sue  en  le  county  est  un  lusticies  direct 
al  vicomte.j  1607  COWKLL  Inicrfr.  s.v.,  By  this  Writ  called 
lusticies,  the  Shyreeue  may  hold  plee  of  a  greate  summe, 
whereas  of  his  ordinary  authentic  he  cannot  hold  plees  but 
of  summes  vnder  40  shillings.  1768  HLACKSTOSE  Comm. 
III.  iv.  36  The  county  court  may  also  hold  plea  of.  .personal 
actions  to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a  special  writ  called  a 
justicies.  1846  Act  9  4  10  I'ict.  c.  95  Preamb.t  The  County 
Court.,  having  Cognizance,  .by  virtue  of  a  Writ  of  Justicies, 

Justicing  ',d?Z7'stisirj\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  JUSTICE  v. 
+  -ING1-]  The  administration  of  justice.  Chiefly 
aftrib.)  esp.  in  justicing-room^  e.g.  in  the  house 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

1606  B.  BARNES  4  Bks.  Officer  145  That  kinde  of  iustecy'mg 
which  is  said  to  b«  common  amongst  the  Turkes.  1611 
SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1623)  965  In  this  progresse, 
or  rather  itinirary  Iusticiru.  1820  Miss  MITFORD  in 
L'Estrange  Life  (1870)  1 1.  97  He  is  not  the  author  of  the  book 
on  justicing.  1866  RKADE  Griffith  Gaunt  (iBS?)  39  Justicing- 
day  brought  him  many  visits.  1873  Miss  BROUGHTON  Nancy 
I.  19  Prayers  are  held  in  the  justicing  room. 

Justice,  -coat,  -core,  forms  of  JUSTAUCGRPS. 
Justifiability  (d^-stifaiiabHiti).      [f.  next : 

See  -ITY.]     =JuSTIFIABLIiNESS. 

1884  Law  Times  6  Sept.  320/2  The  justifiability  of  hos- 
tile acts  unpreceded  by  declaration  of  war.  1897  Alibntt's 
Sj'st.  Mai.  III.  921  Attacks,  .so  slight  as  to  make  the  justi- 
fiability of  any  operation  a  matter  of  question. 

Justifiable  (d^rrstifaiiab'l1,  a.  [a.  F.  justi- 
fiable (13-14^  c.),  i.jusdfier  to  JUSTIFY.] 

fl.   ^.JUSTICIABLE.  Obs, 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sur?'.  xviii.  33 b,  Here  you   my  lorde  R. 
that  I  W.  de  C.  fro  thus  day  forthe  to  yuu  shalbe  fayihfull 
and  lowly,  .and  I  shall  be  iustifyable  of  bodyandofgoodes. 
1643  PRYNNE  Sew.  /Vtt't-r  Parlt.  App.  17  Whom  C;>- 
calleth  Rcgiili,  little  Kings,  being  themselves  subje(  i 
justifiable  to  the  Nobility,  who  had  all  the  Soveraignty. 

2.  Capable  of  being  legally  or  morally  justified,  or 
shown  to  be  just,  righteous,  or  innocent ;  defensible. 

Justifiable  homicide:  see  HOMICIDE  sd.3 
1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  fust.  iv.  xiii.  (1634)  628  m 
Departure  from  Monkerie  to  some  other  honest  kind  of  life 
[is]  justifiable.     1586  A.  DAY  Eng.  Secretary  \\.   (1625)39 
May  it  not  sometimes  be  justifiable  to  breake  a  mans  head  ? 
1624  CAVT.  SMITH  ri>-gi)iia  Pnf.  §  4  The  .stile  ofaSouldier 
is  not  eloquent,  but  honest  and  iustifiablf.     17173.  K.I-H.I. 
Anini.  Oecon.  (1738)  8  In  no  Case,  .is  the  drawing  off  a  large 
Quantity  of  Blood  at  a  time  justifiable.     1802  MAK.  ! 
WORTH  Mora(  T.  11816)  I.  xiii.  104  Little  artifices  which  a 
tradesman  thinks  himself  justifiable  in  practising.     1859  J. 
:ING  Ruth  ii.  15  Emigration  from  one's  own  land  seems 
hardly  justifiable. 

fb.  Of  an   assertion,  etc.:    Capable  of  being 
maintained,  defended,  or  made  good.   < 

1612  Si-i.nj  N  niustr.  to  Dray  ton  f  Poiy-olb.  viii.  127  It 
is  Justifiable  by  Cxsar,  that  they  vs'd  to  shaue  all  < 
their  head  and  vpper  lip  . .  but  in  tin  ii  ukl  d>-. 
such    thing   warranted.      1646  Si: 
in.  xxiv.  170  Some  in  the  water  doe  carry  .1  ji 
semblance  to  some  at  the  Land.     1651  /i  ^  201 

That  so  much  raine  could  cause  so  great  an  inundation., 
may  be  made  justifyable  partly  by  reason,  and  partly  by 
experience. 
t3.  Fitted  to  justify  a  claim  or  the  like.    Obs. 

1755  MAGFSS  Ivsnrritires   \\.  417  The  justifiable    i 
ments  of  the  Cargo  and   Loss  ot  the  Goods  insured  and 
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abandoned,  the  Assured  ought  to  in:inifc>i  .uul  prcsenl  to 
tlic  Assurers. 

Justifiableness  djfrstifai^b'lnfcs).  [f.  i>rco. 
-t-  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  bt-iny  justiliable. 

1640  RP  HALL  /fumble  Ran.'u:  tioti  it  onely 

ulfirniative  ;     implying   the  ju^n  \,<\   holynesse 

of  an  Episcopall  calling.     1684  N.  .•  -<•  Cross  Bap- 

tism 7,  I  will  not  stand  accountable  for  the  J, 
of  these  passages.     1885  L'pvol  Daily  rest  n  Apr.  4  7  The 
nation  was . .  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  Justifiableness  of 
title*. 

Justifiably  'l//''stif3i|abli),a(A/.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -LT  -.]  In  a  justifiable  manner ;  so  as  to  admit 
of  justification. 

167*  SOUTH  Serm.  \  Cor.  viii.  12  No  man  amongst  us  can 
justifiably  plead  weakness  of  conscience  in  that  sense.  1734 
FIELDING  Unh<.  Gallant  in.  i,  Anything  whii  h  this  lady 
may  not  justifiably  suffer.  1856  Rl'SKis  Mod.  Paint.  I  V. 
y.  v.  §  i  An  English  painter  justifiably  loves  fog,  because  he 
is  born  in  a  foggy  country. 

t  Ju'Stificable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  med.L. 
justijiiabil-is,  i.justificare  to  JUSTIFY  :  see  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  being  justified,  justifiable. 

1655  DIGGES  Compl.  Ambass.  57  We  have  thought,  .thi;  so 
plain  and  justificable  a  case.  1671  True  Notuonf.  400  Let 
it  be  so,  that  much  of  their  way  was  justificable  upon  the 
account  uf  these  mo:; 

t  Justi'fical,  ft-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *jftsti- 
fic-us  (see  -Pic)  +  -AL.]  a.  Justificatory,  justi- 
ficative, b.  Executing  justice. 

1646  SIR  T.  TEMPLE  Irish  Rebdl.  Pref.  8  For  the  justificall 
reasons  of  their  rising  in  arms.  1656  BLOUNT  Glosscgr,t 
Justified  that  executes  or  doth  Justice. 

Justification  (d^stifikt^'Jan).  [ad.  late  L. 
justification-em  (Augustine,  etc.),  n.  of  action  f. 
'justificarc  to  JUSTIFY.  Cf.  F.  justification  (\ 2th  c. 
in  Godef.\  perb.  the  immediate  source.] 

fl.  Administration  of  justice  or  the  law;  execution 
of  sentence ;  capital  punishment.  Obs. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  n.  xiii.  (Skeat)  L  88  How  should 
mercie  been  proued,  and  no  trespasse  were,  by  due  justifica- 
tion to  be  punished?  1493  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Prir. 
211  Whan  he  shall  lustificacion  done,  he  sholde  noone 
dyuersite  of  Persones  make.  1450-80  tr.  Sccrcta  Secret.  18 
Vnto  the  tyme  that  god  hath  herde  hem  and  done  his  iusti- 
ficacioun  in  vengeaunce  doyng.  [1878  VEITCH  Border  Hist, 
ff  Poetry  ix.  286  A  not  less  memorable  case  of '  justification  ', 
was  that  of  Adam  Scott.] 

f  2.  An  ordinance ;  an  ordained  form.   Obs. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitation*  in,  Iv.  131  Goode  it  is  to  me,  lorde, 
bat  t>ou  hast  mekid  me,  bat  I  mowe  lerne  bi  iusti ficacions. 
1582  N.  T.  i.Rhem.)  Luke\.  6  Walking  in  al  the  commaunde- 
ments  and  iustifications  of  our  Lord  without  blame.  1609 
BIBLE  (Douay)  NUM.  ix.  3  Let  the  children  of  Israel  make 
the  Pasch  in  his  time,  .according  to  al  the  ceremonies  and 
iustifications  therof. 

3.  The  action  of  justifying  or  showing  something 
to  be  just,  right,  or  proper ;  vindication  of  oneself 
or  another ;  exculpation ;  ^-verification,  proof  (0&r.). 
b.  That  which  justifies ;  a  justifying  circumstance; 
an  apology,  a  defence. 

1494  FABVAN  Chron.  vii.  507  With  many  couert  wordys  to 
the  ..  iustyfycacion  of  hymselfe  and  excusynge  of  his  owne 
dedys.  1555  F.UEN-  Decades  240  Yet  was  he  gladde  to  haue 
it  tryed  by  iustice  for  the  better  Justification  of  his  cau.se. 
'635  NAVNTON  l'~ragm.  Reg.  lArb.)  39  Neither  was  she  un- 
mindfull  of  this  Lord  Norris,  whose  Father. .in  the  business 
of  her  Mother,  dyed  in  a  Noble  cause,  and  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  her  innocencie.  1729  BUTLER  Serm.  Forgiveness 
Wks.  1874  II.  109  Nothing  can  with  reason  be  urged  in 
justification  of  revenge.  1823  DK  QUINCEV  Lett.  Ednf.  ii. 
(1860)32  The  metre,  and  the  style.,  would  immediately  have 
lost  their  justification.  1870  MRS.  RiDDBLLXw/fe/War* 
iii,  She  could  plead  so  much  in  her  own  justification. 

4.  TheoL  The  action  whereby  man  is  justified,  or 
freed  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  accounted  or 
made  righteous  by  God ;  the  fact  or  condition  of 
being  so  justified. 

Protestant  theologians  regard  justification  as  an  act  of 
grace  in  which  God  accounts  man  righteous,  not  owing  to  any 
merit  of  his  own,  but  through  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness, as  apprehended  and  received  by  _faith.  ^Roman 
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aspects  of  the  same  thing— viz.  of  the  act  by  wl  i 
-.  soul  just  and  holy  in  his  sight. 

6.  Law.  a.  The  showing  or  maintaining  in  court 
that  one  had  sufficient  reason  for  doing  that  which 
he  is  called  to  answer;  a  circumstance  affording 
grounds  for  such  a  plea.  b.  The  justifying  of 
bail:  see  JUSTIFY  7  b. 

1539  U^i  !•     1660  TV/ii/  Kfgic.  19  If  you  have 

in,  plead  Not  guilty.   1781  \V .  BI.ACK- 
".  II.  1170  After  many  nugatory  notices  of  j uni- 
fication, i1  s  bail  appeared  in  Court  to  justify. 
1809  TOM  i  i  concern  a  local 
thine,  a  Justification  in  one  \- 

another  place.  1883  Ii  'karton's  Lau^Le-r.  (ed.  7)  s.v.,  A  il--. 
fence  of  justification  is  a  defence  showing  the  libel  to  be 
true,  or  in  ;in  acti'.>n  nt  .  \  lolence  to  have 

been  necessary.     1886  Pkila.i  ioApr.  (Cent.i, 

Mr.    M said    that    Recorder   S had    fixei!    bail    at 

$25,000,  and  justification  in  $50,000  would  he  en 

6.  The  action  of  adjusting  or  arranging  exactly  ; 
spec,  in  Type-founding  and  Printing-,  see  JUSTIFY 
v.  9. 

1671  T.  MARSHALL  Let.  to  Dr.  Fell  19  Jan.  un  H.  Hart 
Cent.  Typogr.  Oxford  165/3!  To  expedite  y  justification  of 
Matrices.  1717-41  CHAMBERS  O"-/.  s-  v-  ^wndery.  The 
justification,  as  to  thii  k;ic^,  i--  made  on  a  piece  of  marble  ; 
and  for  the  height  on  an  iron  con  iposi  lory-  The  justification 
of  the  height  is  guided  by  the  m  of  some  body  of  char.' 
already  justified.  1814  J.  JOHNSON  Tyfrgr.  II.  132  Where 
a  Hne  is  even  spaced,  and  yet  requires  ju^tifii  ft! 
133  No  reasonable  excuse  either  for  bad  justification  or  im- 
proper spacing.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  64.4  When  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  line,  and  finds  that  he  has  a  syllable 
or  word  which  will  not  fill  out  the  measure,  he  has  to  per- 
form a  task  which  requires  considerable  care  and  taste. 
This  is  called  justification. 

Justificative  d^wstifik^tiv),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
justified/-,  ppl.  stem  Ql  justified™  to  JUSTIFY  +  -IVE. 
Cf.  F.  justificatif  (i6th  c.  in  Godef.  Compl.}.} 
Serving  to  justify ;  justificatory ;  of  the  nature  of 
supporting  evidence. 

1611  COTGR.,  Instificatif,  iustificaliue,  justifying,  righting. 
i6aa  MABBE  tr.  AletnatCs  Guzman  D'Alf.  n.  242.  1827 
RENTHAM  Ration.  AYirf.  Wks.  1843  VII.  15  Some  justi- 
ficative, or  extenuative,  or  exemptive,  circumstance.  1890 
SAINTSBURY  £H.  245  With  justificative  selections  from  Buffon 
. .  and  other  authorities. 

Ju'Stificator.  [ad.  late  ^L.  justificator,  agent- 
n.  l.justificare  to  JUSTIFY.]  One  who  justifies. 

The  L.  word  occurs  in  a  document  of  William  Rufu 
first  quot.t,  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  law  diets,  as  an 
English  word. 

(n..  Writ  in  Liter  Ranttsiar  §  188  Will.  Rex  Angl  H. 
Camerario  &  Justificatoribus  suis,  omnibusque  suis  fidelibus 
NorfT,  salutem.)  1670  BLOUNT  Law  Diet.,  Instififators 
[in  prec.  quot.J  seem  to  signify  Compurgators.  _I7S5  JOHN- 
SON, Justificatory  one  who  supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or 
justifies.  1799  MAR.  EDGEWOKTH  Ess.  Self-justi/.\r\  Lett. 
Lit.  Ladies  (1805)  225  To  one  of  your  class  of  justificatory, 
this  is  the  highest  offence.  1809  TOMLISS  Law  Diet.,  Justi- 
Jicators^  a  kind  of  compurgators,  or  those  that  by  oath 
justified  the  innocence,  or  oaths  of  others. 

Justificatory  [d^ntifik^tari),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
jftstifuat-)  ppl.  stem  of  jiistifcart  to  JUSTIFY  + 
-OBY.]  Tending  to  justify;  having  the  effect  or 
purpose  of  justifying. 

1579  FENTON  Gnicciard.  VIM.  (1^99)  314  To  huld  fast  that 
that  hath  bin  gotten,  is  a  colour  iustificatorie  to  enable  the 
title  and  interest  of  the  thing-  1691  WOOD  Ath.  Q.\?n.  \\. 
355  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  wfth  a  justificatory  preface.  1860 
A.  L.  WINDSOR  Ethica  vii.  344  A  man.. almost  sarcastically 
justificatory  of  the  claims  of  self-interest.  1876  BANCROFT 
Hist.  U.S.  III.  vii.  109  The  Newcastle  administration., 
summarily  condemned  the  colony  by  rejecting  its  loyal 
justificatory  address  to  the  king. 

b.  Serving  or  intended  to  support  a  statement. 

1779  GIBBON  Misc.  U'ks.  (1814)  IV-  57$  Mr.  Davis  has  . . 
suppressed  one  of  the  justificatory  Notes  on  thi^  : 
1836  /V««t'  t>7.  v-  a69/:   I.n  J752  followed  a  justificatory 
tract  on  several  disputed  points. 

Justified  (d^p-stifoid:,,  ///.  a.  [f.  JUSTIFY  + 
-ED1.]  Made  just  or  right;  made  or  accounted 
righteous ;  warranted  ;  supported  by  evidence ;  in 
Printing:  see  JUSTIFY  v.  9. 


[1382  WYCLIF  Rom.  v.  16  Sothli  dom  of  oon  in  to  condemp- 
nacioun,  grace  forsothe  of  manye  giltis  in  to  iustificacioun.) 


in.  xi.  §  2  (1632),  We  simply  expound  justification  to  be  an 
acceptation,  whereby  God  receiving  us  into  favour,  taketh 
us  for  righteous,  and  we  say  that  the  same  consisteth  in  for- 
givenesse  of  sinnes,  and  imputation  of  the  righieousnesse  of 
Christ.  1571  39  Articles  Ck.  /•><*-.  \i.  Of  the  Justification  of 
man. . .  That  we  are  iustified  by  fayth  onely,  is  a  most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort.  Ibid.  xii.  G.».d 
workes,  which  are  the  fruhes  of  fayth,  and  folowe  after  iusti- 
fication,  1585  HOOKER  Sfrm.  'Justification  §  5  The  first 
receipt  of  grace  in  their  [Papists']  divinity  is  the  first  Justi- 
fication :  the  increase  thereof,  the  second  iustification.  1675 
BROOKS  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  61  Justification  doth  not 
increase  or  decrease,  but  all  sin  is  pardoned  at  the  first  act  of 
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ficalion  or  salvation  by  faith  alone,  called,  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  polemics,  solifidianism.  1871  R.  H.  MUTTON  Ka. 
I.  6  They  have  seen  so  much  goodness  without  faith,  ..  that 
they  begin  to  preach  justification  by  sincerity  as  a  more 
human,  if  not  a  more  divine  formula  than  justification  by 
faith.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  495/2  To  the  Catholic, 
lion  and  justification  are  the  same  thing,  or  at  most  two 
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(in  H.  Hart'  Cent.  Ty/vgr.  Oxford  169/1)  A  large  Col- 
lection of  Proofes  from  Jarques  Vallet,  w«*  shew  y«  various 
Sorts  of  justifyed  Matrices  he  is  willing  to  sell.  1738 
WESLEY  Ps.  c.xvin.  vi.  The  Voice  of  Joy,  and  Love,  and 
Praise  ..  Among  the  Justified  is  found.  1820  R.  HALL 
H'ks.  (1832)  VI.  306  Either  impenitent  sinners  or  justified 
believers.  1891  J.  WINSOR  Columbia  11.  55  A  scholarly 
and  justified  narrative. 

Justifier  (djo-stifsiisj).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -EB1.] 

1.  One  who  justifies  :  see  JUSTIFY  v. 

1516  TINDALE  Rom.  iii.  26  That  he  rnyght  be  counted 
iuste,  and  a  iustifiar  of  hym  which  helcvith  on  lesus.  1518 
FRITH  Axm:  Kastel  Wks.  (1573)  16  You  must  graunt,  that 
we  haue  a  Chii  L  ..  a  iustifier  or  no  lustmer. 

1629  H.  BURTON  Babel  no  Bethel  32  That  I  leaue  to  you, 
her  Justifier.  1711  STRVI-K  Parker  ill.  xiv.  236  Justifiers  of 
themselves  and  Hypocrites.  1838  J.  H.  Ntw.MAN  Justifi- 
cation x.  §  2  Faith  is  the  sole  Justifier. 

2.  Type-founding  and  Printing,  a.  A  workman 
who  justifies:   see  JUSTIFY  9;   hence,  in  a  type- 
setting machine  :  bee  quot.  1888.     b.  A  wedge  or 
the  like  for  fixing  an  adjusted  part  of  a  printing- 
press,  as  the  stone  in  the  coffin,  etc. 

1683  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.,  PrMutfn.  1  17  Justifiers  of 
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Wood,  tli-  ihriut  between 

.»    Bedded    it 

1814     .1.     ,louss.,s      /.,/  !  I 

•ie  and  coffin,  which  are  put  to  keep  the 
•  ujy  after   it   u   bedded.      1890  ('rut.   1 

M*  up  a 

suite  of  *!: 
1888  /'.I. 

the  tynotheter  is  taken.      The  'ju--  .,ut  the 

time  that  ao,ooo 
ens  per  hour  is  about  the  average  output. 

Justify    d/n  stif ,,i  ,  v.     fa.  Y.juitijier  (nth  c. 
in  Godi :  ;.•    chiefly  <•• 

ficdre  to  act  do  justice  to,  make 

just,  pardon,  vindicate,  i.  r:  see  -ry.] 

fl.  Irons.  To  administer  justice  to;  to  • 
judge,  to  judge ;    to  have  jurisdiction  over,  rule, 
control,  keep  in  order ;  to  do  justice  to,  treat  jutily. 
b.  absol.  To  administer  justice,  to  judge.   Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  t  )   Of  Salomon  be  \> 

crafttli  he  did  iustifie.    13. 

Leg.  (1881)  271,    I    ; 

bene  fourty  wynter.    1377  LANI.L.  /'.  /'/.  B    xix    44  pc  iewes 
he  iustified  ft:  tau5te  hem  pe  lawe  of  lyf.    13.;- 
1II;  379  Hem  [i.e.   Clergy]  oughte  wel  to  justefie  Thing, 
which   belongith   to  here  cm  i  >ie       1449 

Acts  Jos.  II  (1814)  36  '2  pat  al 
the  kingis  Justice,  quhil  bai  remayn  in  be  kinj,;i 

f  1460    FORTESCL'K    Ai'S.   ff    !.',> 

ordenyd  the  same  reaume  to  be  ruled  and  justified 
lawes  as  thai  all  wolde  assent  vnto.  1581  LAMBARDP 
ii.  (1588)  338  Them  that  undertake  for  the  partie,  that  he  shall 
abide  to  be  justified  by  law.     1620  J.  WILKINSON  Coroners 
Sf  Sheri/es    12    {The  Statute]  givetn  power  to   Forrester 
Parkers,  and  Warreners    to  kill  the  oflci:dors  if  they  » 
not  be  justified. 

f2.  trans.  To  execute  justice  upon  (a  malefactor); 
to  condemn  to  punishment ;  to  punish,  esf.  (St . 
punish  with  death,  execute.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Fr.  Conse.  5987  Fadirs  and  modirs  sal 
rekken  pat  tyde  . .  And  loveraes  alswa  of  bair  men  . .  pe 
wtiilk  bai  wald  noght  iustify.  f  1450  LONELICH  Grail  xvi. 
318  Thanne  Axede  him  N.ISI ,i<-ns  .  ,  \\'hi  that  so  sore  I 
tyed  he  were.  1568  GRAKTON  Ckren.  II.  ^53  To  iustefie  and 
puni--lie  them  for  their  offense--,  e  1575  Bal/ottr's  Praeticks 
(1754)  596  Thay  beand  swa  convict,  sail  be  justifyit  to  the 
deid  thairfoir.  1700  COLLIER  yitii  Dff.  S/it'rt  I'itr.f  (1738) 
399  In  Scotland  they  say  when  a  Man  is  hanged  he's 
justified.  i8ao  BYRON  Mar.  t-'al.  v.  i.  94  Let  them  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  leave  ejcposed  Their  wavering  relics  in  the  place  of 
judgment.  1860  C.  INN^S  Sect,  in  Mid.  Ages  vi.  182  The 
murderer  taken  red-hand  ..  was  'justified'.,  without  any 
unnecessary  or  inconvenient  delays  of  process. 

3.  To  show  (a  person  or  action)  to  be  just  or  in 
the  right ;  to  prove  or  maintain  the  righteousness 
or  innocence  of;  to  vindicate  (^frorn  a  charge). 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  A.  6c,q  Non  lyuyande  to  be  is  lusty- 
fyet.     1381  WYCLIF  f's.  1.  6  [li-  4]  That  thou  be  iustefied  in 
thi  woordis,  and  otiercome  whan  thou  art  demed.    c  1450 
tr.  De  linittitiene  in.  xxix.  99  pou  ..  justifies  me  in  all  my 
disposicions.     1535  COVERDALE  Eetl'is.  vii.  5   lustifir 
tliy  self  before  God.     1600  E.  BLOI.  NT  tr.  Conestafgij  3:4 
Some  of  his  friendes,  laboured  to  iustilie  him.    1707  O 
in  Httsb.  4  C,an1.  119  Justifying  them  from  any  Obje>  • 
that  might  be  made  against  them.    1868  M.  PATTISON  Aiad. 
Org.  v.  148  We  have  no  longer  the  difficult  task  of  justifying 
science  in  the  eyes  of  the  ! 

tibsel.  1647  X.  BACON  Disc.  Gort.  Eiif.  t.  XXXVL  (iij,^  53 
Neither  Monk.  Woman,  nor  Clerk  was  by  Law  to  justify 
by  Battle  in  their  own  pe; 

b.  Of  a  state  of  things,  circumstance,  or  motive : 
,    To  afford  a  justification  of.      Often  in  pa 

1635  A.  STAFFORD  Fern.  G/t'O't  1860)82  Th.e  profane  Idola- 
trizing  of  this  Superlative  Saint,  will  iuslifie  me  in  all  eyes. 
;    1709  ATTKRBURV  Spittat  Serm.,  Luke  x.  32  The  publick 
burthens  ..  will   not   justify  us   in   giving   nothing.      «77S 
BURKE  6"/.  Concil.  Arner.  \Vks.  III.  102,  I  think  then  I  am 
. .  justified  in  the  sixth  and  last  resolution.     1860  1  ' 
Uncoinm.  Tr,\-.\  xvi,  The  pair  have  a  dejected  c<  : 
ness  that  they  are  not  justified  in  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

4.  To  absolve,  acquit,  exculpat  fheol., 
to  declare  free  from  the  penalty  of  sin  on  the  ground 
of  Christ's  righteousness,   or  to  make  inherently 
righteous  by  the  infusion  of  grace  :  see  JUSTIFICA- 
TION 4.     Also  ahsol. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  v.  23  V-  "efien  the  vnj  , 

—  Rom.  iii.  26  That  he  be  iust,  and  ii:- 
him  that  is  of  the  feith  of  Ih. 
we  demen  a  man  for  to  be  iustifyed  by  feith,  withouten 

•  i.iwe.      15*6  'I 

was  delivered  for  oure  synnes,  and  rose  agayne  forto  iustifye 
vs.      !£35   COM  \xiii.   7   The   innocent   and 

ri"hteous  shalt  thou  not  sley,  for  I  i  rafodly. 

1550  V J.ROM  Godly  S.iyiafs  (1846)  15  For  say  they 
Rjcramcnte  dothe  not  iustyfye,  &  brynge  grace  ol 
then    it    is  but    bare  breade  it   wyn.-.     .1  l6«o    D 
Serm.  John  xvi.  8  Only  thy  good  life  can  assure  i 
science  and  the  « 

;>-.  Justification  iv,  God  . . 

or  covenant  to  jus'  i  he  use  of  Bai 

1859  J.  Ct-'MMiNO  Kuth  viii.  138  It  is  the  office  of  Jesus  to 
'    pardon,  to  justify,  to  welcome. 

6.  To  make  good  (an  argument,  statement,  or 
opinion) ;  to  confirm  or  support  by  attestation  or 
evidence;  to  corroborate,  prove,  verify,  t  Formerly 
with  compltmtntary  obj.,  obj.  and  inf.,  or  subord. 
clause.  (Now  coloured  by  6.) 

1390  COWER  Con/.  I II  140  Rethoriqes  eloquences. .  Wherof 
a  man  schal  justifie  Hise  wordes  in  dispuleisoun.  1494 
FABVAN  Cnron.  v.  civ.  79  So  that  I  myght  somwh« 
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my  reporte  by  some  Auctour  of  Auctorite.  1559  in  Sttype 
Ann.  Rf/.  (1824)  I.  n.  App.  -\i.  34  This  shalbe  justified  owt 
of  Irenaus.  1600  SHAKS.  '/>«//.  v,  i.  uS  Were  I  so  minded, 
I  heere  could  ..  iustitie  you  Iraitors.  n  1680  BUTLER  Rent. 
(1750)  1  41  *"or  w^°  can  Just'f>''  tnat  Nature  there  Is  ty'd 
to  the  same  Laws,  she  acis  by  here  ?  1732  BERKELEY 
Alcifhr.  v.  §  33  He  justified  the  notion  to  be  innocent.  1781 
GIBBON  Decl.  <y  F,  xxvi.  (1869)  II.  n  The  narratives  of 
antiquity  are  justified  by  the  experience  of  modern  times. 
1884  Stanch.  Exam.  6  May  5/3  It  would  be  hard  to  justify 
this  particular  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

f  b.  To  maintain  as  true,  affirm,  aver.  Obs. 
1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch*  Marins  (1676)  353  The  which 
would  not  be  beleeved.  .for  the  uncredible  force  and  Power 
of  the  Armies  which  was  justified  to  come.  1658  OSBORN 
Q.  EUz.  (1673)  461  An  Inquisition  . .  which  a  Cursiter  did 
about  that  time  Justifie  he  had  inrolled.  1781  W.  BLANK 
Ess.  Hunting  (1788)  71  The  Doctor  . .  to  this  day  relates 
and  justifies  the  truth  of  every  circumstance  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

t  C.  To  acknowledge  as  true  or  genuine.  Obs. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  i.  219  She  shall  tell  thee  all;  When 

thou  shalt   kneele,  and  Justifie  in  knowledge,  She  is  thy 

verie  Princes,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad  xv.  no  The  great  God 

had  a  son,  Whom  he  himself  yet  justifies. 

6.  To  show  or  maintain  the  justice  or  reason- 
ableness of  (an  action,  claim,  etc.)  ;  to  adduce  ade- 
quate grounds  for  ;  to  defend  as  right  or  proper. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidancs  Cosnm,  7  He  aunswered,  that  he 
woulde  iustifye  that,  that  he  had  done,  eyther  in  present 
disputation,  or  by  writinge.  1641  MILTON  Ck.  Govt*  n.  in, 
How  can  they  justify  to  have  turned  their  domestic  privi- 
leges into  the  bar  of  a  proud  judicial  court  ?  1667  —  P.  /,. 
I.  26  That . .  I  may  assert  th'  eternal  Providence,  And  Justifie 
the  wayes  of  God  to  men.  1704  PENN  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Mem.  IX.  357,  I  justify  not  my  son's  folly.  1884  F.  TEMPLE 
Relat.  Relig.  $  Sc.  v.  (1885)  155  All  who  thus  claim  super- 
natural authority  must,  of  course,  justify  their  claim. 

b.  To  make  right,  proper,  or  reasonable ;  to 
furnish  adequate  grounds  for,  warrant. 

1638  BRAMHALL  Cvnsecr.  Bps.  \\\.  48  This  very  necessity 
had  . .  iustified  the  Act.  1718  PRIOR  Hans  Carvel  67  The 
end  must  Justifie  the  means  ;  He  only  sins  who  ill  intends. 
173*  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet  419  Those  Reasons  seem 
to  justify  Bleeding.  174*  YofSG  A/.  Th.  iv.  309  'Tis  guilt 
alone  can  justify  his  death.  1813  SCOTT  Rokeby  i.  viii, 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears,  To  justify  suspicious 
fears.  1891  Speaker  2  May  526/2  The  vast  circle  of  his 
readers  justified  his  complacency  by  their  applause, 
t  c.  To  render  lawful  or  legitimate.  Obs. 
1651  HOBBES  Le^'iath.  \\.  xxii.  117  Whatsoever  Is  com- 
manded by  the  Soveraign  Power,  is  as  to  the  Subject .  .justi- 
fied by  the  Command.  1725  POPE  Odyss.  vi.  346  Till  .. 
public  nuptialsjustify  the  bride. 

7.  Law.  intr.  and  trans,  a.  To  show  or  main- 
tain sufficient  reason  in  court  for  doing  that  which 
one  is  called  upon  to  answer  for ;  to  'show  ade- 
quate grounds  for  (that  with  which  one  is  charged). 
1529  Act  21  Hen.  /'"///,  c.  19  §  2  The  Lorde.  .may  avowe 
or  his  Baylyfie  or  servaunt  make  conysaunce  or  justifye  for 
takynj*  of  the  said  dystresses  upon  the  same  landes . .  alegyng 
in  the  said  avourie  conysaunce  and  justificacj'on  the  same 
Maners  Landes  and  Tenementes  to  be  holdin  of  hym.  1591 
Child  Marriages  150  The  said  Smith,  .did  arreste  the  said 
Roger  Dod  - .  and  beinge  charged  to  be  a  wronge,  and  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  and  charters  of  this  citie,  iustifieth  to  be 
lawfull.  1765  BLACKSTOSE  Comm.  I.  xiv.  429  A  master  like- 
wise may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and 
a  servant  in  defence  of  his  master.  1768-74  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  II.  258  If  a  man  be  impeached  for  beating  an- 
other, he  may  justify  by  showing  it  was  done  in  his  own 
necessary  defence  :  if  for  false  imprisonment,  he  may  justify 
under  the  warrant  of  a  lawful  magistrate.  1893  Weekly  Notes 
67/2  The  appellant  could  not  justify  his  attempt  to  force  an 
entrance,  and  was  rightly  convicted  of  an  assault. 

b.  To  justify  (t  oneself ')  as  bail,  to  jttstify  bail: 
to  show,  by  the  oath  of  a  person  furnishing  bail  or 
other  surety,  that  after  the  payment  of  his  debts  he 
is  of  adequate  pecuniary  ability. 

169*  Act  4  Will.  $  M.  c.  5.  §  2  The  Justices.. shall  make 
such  Rules  . .  for  the  justifying  of  such  Bails  . .  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet.  1766-80  BURROW  Reports  IV.  2527  The 
sum  he  was  required  to  justify  in,  was  ,£9000.  1768  BLACK- 
STONE  Comm.  III.  xix.  291  The  bail  ..  must  justify  them- 
selves in  court.,  by  swearing  themselves  house-keepers, 
and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  double  the  sum  for  which 
they  are  bail,  after  payment  of  all  their  debts.  1780  New- 
gate Cal.  V.  49  They  . .  justified  bail  for  sums  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  though  they  were  not  possessed  of  property 
to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings.  1880  Standard  9  Apr.  6/1 
Bail  for  the  husband  was  put  in  and  justified,  1883  Whar- 
ton's  Laiu-Lex.  (ed.  7),  Justifying  security.  Administrators 
in  certain  cases  are  required  by  the  Court  of  Probate  to 
give  justifying  security. 

t  8.  To  account  just  or  reasonable;  to  approve 
of;  to  ratify.  Obs. 

1682  GREW  Anat.  Plants  Pref,  I  was  glad  to  see  it  [a 
book]  so  far  justify'd  by  that  Illustrious  Society.  17*9 
BUTLER  Serru.,  Love  Neighbour  Wks.  1874  II.  146  God  him- 
self will  in  the  end  justify  their  taste,  and  support  their 
cause. 

9.  To  make  exact;  to  fit  or  arrange  exactly; 
to  adjust  to  exact  shape,  size,  or  position.  Now 
only  in  technical  use;  esp.  (Type-founding),  To 
adjust  a  'strike'  or  'drive*  by  making  the  sides 
level  and  square,  and  keeping  the  impression  at 
the  proper  depth,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  matrix ; 
(Printing)  To  adjust  types  of  smaller  and  larger 
bodies  together,  so  that  they  will  exactly  fill  up 
the  forme ;  to  space  out  the  line  of  type  in  the  com- 
posing stick  properly;  also  intr.  of  type. 
1551  RECOKDF.  Cast.  Kn<nvlt  (1556)  35  By  true  woorkingc 
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to  iustifie  your  Globe,  whiche  fyrste  maye  bee  made  as 
rounde,  as  any  Turner  can  doo  it,  and  then  shall  your  in- 
strument ..  correct  it  exactlye  if  it  be  amysse.  1671-2 
T.  MARSHALL  Let.  to  Dr.  Fell  g  Feb.  (in  H.  Hart  Cent. 
Typogr.  Oxford  167/1)  He  undertakes  to  justify  Matrices, 
but  not  cut  Functions.  .  .  I  suspend  y°  urging  of  ye  Matrices 
to  be  justified  by  Mr.  Van  Dijke.  1683  MOXON  JAv/i. 
E.rerc.t  Printing  xvi.  p  2  Justifying  of  Matrices  is,  i.  to 
make  the  Face  of  the  Sunken  Letter,  lie  an  exact  designed 
depth  below  the  Face  of  the  Matrice,  and  on  all  its  sides 
equally  deep  from  the  Face  of  the  Matrice.  2.  It  is  to  sut 
or  Justifie  the  Foot-line  of  the  Letter  exactly  in  Line.  3.  It 
is  to  Justifie  both  the  sides,  viz.  the  Right  and  left-sides  of 
a  Matrice  to  an  exact  thickness.  Ibid.  xxii.  p  4  Justifying 
(in  Compositers  Language)  is  the  stiff  or  loose  filling  of  his 
Stick,  for  if  it  be  fill'd  very  stiff  with  Letters  or  Spaces,  they 
say  it  is  hard  Justified,  if  loosly,  they  say  it  is  loose  Justified. 
Ibid.  xxiv.  p  5  Justifying  the  Head  is  to  put  into  the  Mor- 
tesses  in  the  Cheeks  .  .  an  equal  and  convenient  thickness  of.  . 
square  pieces  of  Felt,  Pastboards,  or  Seaboards,  .that  when 
the  Press-man  Pulls,  the  Tennants  of  the  Head  shall  have 
an  equal  Horizontal  level  Check.  18*4  J.JOHNSON  Typogr. 
II.  124  Taking  care  to  space  and  to  justify  our  matter.  1828 
\VKUSTER  s.v.,  Types  of  different  sizes  wilt  not  justify  with 
each  other.  1892  Brit,  Printer  V.  No.  26.  19  Ample  know- 
ledge of  how  to  justify  is  not  yet  the  common  property  of 
printers.  1900  H.  HART  Cent.  Ty-pogr.  Oxford  Pref.  p.  \  hi, 
Nowadays  a  type-founder  desiring  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
his  founts,  would  be  able  ..  to  buy  'strikes',  which  when 
justified  would  become  matrices. 

Justifying  Xd3»-stif3i|in),  vbL  sb.     [f.  JUSTIFY 

V.  +-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  JUSTIFY,  a.  The  action  of 
making,  proving,  or  accounting  just  ;  justification. 

1382  WVCLIF  Rom.  iv.  25  The  which  is  bitakun  for  oure 
synnes,  and  roos  a3en  for  oure  iustifyinge.  1615  G.  SANDYS 
Trow,  59  This  excuse  is  so  .  .  large,  that  it  may  extend  as 
well  to  the  Justifying  of  the  absurdest  errours.  a  1769  R. 
RICCALTOUN  Notes  Galatians  109  Justifying  implies  more 
than  bare  pardon.  It  supposes  a  judicial  procedure. 
t  b.  Condemnation  ;  execution.  Sc.  Ohs. 

a  1578  LINDESAY  (Pitscottie)  Ckron.  Scot.  (1899)  I.  183  To 
saif  the  lordis  from  iustifieing  in  the  Kingis  fune. 

t2.  An  ordinance;   =  JUSTIFICATION  2.   O/>s. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  5  Wolde  God  weren  dressid 
my  weies  ;  to  be  kept  thi  iustifiyngus.  1395  PURVEY  Rt- 
monstr.  32  That  thei  kepe  the  iustifyingis  of  God,  and 
seken  out  his  comaundementis.  1526  TINDALK  Heb.  ix.  i 
That  fyrst  tabernacle  verely  had  iustifyinges  and  servynges 
off  God. 

3.  In  Type-founding  and  Printing  ".  see  JUSTIFY 
v.  9.  Justify  ing-  stick^  an  attachment  to  a  type- 
setting machine  for  justifying  the  lines. 

1671-2  T.  MARSHALL  Let.  to  Dr.  Fell  19  Jan.  (in  H,  Hart 
Cent.  Typogr.  Oxford  166/2)  Y*  Founders,  .have  no  regard 
to  cutting  and  justifying,  unless  perhaps  to  supply  a  Defect, 
or  two.  1683  [see  JUSTIFY  v.  g]. 

Justifying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.] 
That  justifies  (in  senses  of  the  verb). 

1526  Pilgr.  Ptrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  31  The  grace  of  iustifi- 
cacyon,  or  grace  Justify  enge.  1585  HOOKER  Serin.  Justif. 
§  3  There  is  a  justifying  and  sanctifying  righteousnes  here. 
1701  NORRIS  Ideal  \Vorld\\.  11.64  This  is  no  warrantable 
or  justifying  reason.  1865  PUSEY  Truth  Eng.  C/i.  5  The 
Lutheran  doctrine,  .that  'justifying  faith  is  that  whereby  a 
person  believes  himself  to  be  justified  '. 

Hence  Jtrstifyingly  adv.,  in  a  justifying  manner. 

1711  Peace  in  Divinity^  3  The  unregenerate  Man  believes 
historically,  though  not  justifyingly. 

f  Justily,  justislich,  adv.  Obs.  =  JUSTLY  5. 

c  1350  II  'ill.  Pfilcrne  1724  No  man  vpon  mold  mi^t  ojrer 
perceyue  But  sche  a  here  were  to  baite  at  a  stake  ;  So  iu.-itis- 
lich  eche  li(>  ioyned  by  ihesu  of  heuen.  Ibid.  2596  So  iustili 
on  ej>er  of  hem  were  ioyned  be  skinnes. 


Justing1,  jousting  ( 
[f.  JUST  Z/.M-  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  JUST!  ; 
fighting  or  tilting  on  horseback  with  a  lance;  spec. 
a  tournament. 

13.  .  Coer  de  L.  252  The  fyrste  yere  that  he  was  kyng,  At 
Salybury  he  made  a  iustynge.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  ill.  (18,9) 
17  A  fair  place  for  iustynges  or  for  other  Pleyes  and  De- 
sportes.  (1440  LONELICH  Grail  Hi.  635  Sire  knyht,  joure 
Ipstyng  lost  nan  ;e.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  8 
The  kynge  made  a  gret  justynge  be  syde  Kyngstone  up- 
pon  Temes.  1622  BACON  Hen.  VII  106  The  King  ..  kept 
Triumphes  of  lusting  and  Tourney  during  all  that  Mpneth. 
1823  PRAED  Poems,  Troubadour^  There  was  a  jousting  at 
Chichester.  1892  Athen&um  n  June  757/1  Major  abhors 
the  dangerous  jousting  with  the  spear. 
fig*  15*9  HORMAN  lfnlg.  103  In  that  erthquake,  there 
was  a  great  hurlyng  and  iustynge  of  one  house  ageynst 
an  other. 

b.  attrib,  and  Comb.,   as  justing-jUld,  -horse, 
-place,  -spear. 


1478  BOTONER  I  tin.  (Nasmith  17781  212  Via  eundo  .. 
per  le  justyng-place  ab  antiquis  diebus.  1485  CAXTON 
Paris  iV  F.  7  He  ordeyned  a  loustyng  place  wythin  his  eyte 


of  Uyenne.  1530  PALSGR.  235/2  Justynghorse,  cheital  dc 
jovste.  1773-83  HOOLK  Orl.  Fur.  XL.  461  With  armour 
try'd,  and  swords  of  temper  wrought  And  jousting  spears. 
1854  PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  xi.  i,  They  made  her  face  the 
jousting  field  Of  joy  and  beautiful  alarm. 

Justinianian  (d.^stinv'-nian),  a.  Also  -can. 
\i,  Justinian,  proper  name  +  -IAN  ;  Jusliniantan  is 
f.  late  L.  Justiniane-us  +  -AN.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Justinian,  Kmperor  of  the  East  527-565. 

'yusttnianian  code^  a  compilation  of  the  best  Roman  laws 
made  by  order  of  Justinian,  published  in  529  and,  in  a 
revised  form,  in  534  ;  also  used  as  a  general  name  for  all  the 
compilations  of  Roman  law  made  by  Justinian's  command, 
including  the  pandecta^  institutiones,  and  novelise',  see 
DIGEST,  INSTITUTE,  NOVEL. 

1826  C.  BUTLER  Grot  ins  Introd.  32  The  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Justinianean  code.  1880  MUIRHEAD  Gains 


JUSTMENT. 

Introd.  g  Comparison  of  the  Justinianian  Institutes  with 
passages  in  the  Digest,  .showed,  .that  in  several  places  the 
later  work  was  a  literal  transcript  of  the  earlier.  Ibid., 
The  authors  of  the  Justinianian  compilation. 

Jnstinianist  id^reti-nianist;.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-IBt.J  One  who  is  learned  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian ;  a  student  of  the  civil  law,  a  '  civilian  '. 

1658  PHILLIPS,  Students  of  the  Civil  Law  are  called 
Juttauanuii.  1848  WHARTON  Law  Lex.,  Justiaianist, 
a  civilian  ;^one  who  studies  the  civil  law. 

I!  Justitinm  (djOttrfUJm).  [L.,  cessation  from 
business  in  the  courts  of  justice,  legal  vacation,  f. 
jus  law,  right  +  -stitium,  {.  ppl.  stem  of  sisterc  to 
stand,  stop.]  A  legal  vacation. 

1646  SiRT.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Kp.  iv.  xiii.  222  As  though 
there  were  any  serialion  in  nature  or  justitiums  imaginable 
in  professions,  whose  subject  is  natural!.  1691  BLOLUT 
Lain  Diet.,  Justitiitin,  a  ceasing  from  the  Prosecution  of 
Ian  and  exercising  Justice,  in  places  Judicial  :  The  Vaca- 
tion. 1721  in  BAILEY  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Justle,  another  form  of  JOSTLE  v, 

t  Ju-stless,  a.  Ots.  rare-1,  [irreg.  f.  JUST  «. 
+  -LESS.]  Devoid  of  justice. 

1578  T.  PROCTER  Corg.  Gallery  in  Heliconia  (1815)  I.  89 
The  Heavens  Justles  I  will  say  to  bee  In  case  they  shew 
the  just  revenge  of  mee. 

Justly  (djc-stli),  adv.     [f.  JUST  a.  +  -LY  -.] 

1.  Uprightly ;  righteously.  Ots.  or  arch. 

1383  WVCLIF  Esther  Pro\.,  God  helpith  hem  that  ..  lyuen 
iustli  in  the  drede  of  him.  _  Titus  ii.  12  That  we  . .  lyue 
sobreli,  and  iustli,  and  piteuously  in  this  world.  1484  CAX- 
TON Fables  ofsEsop  n.  i,  No  thyng  is  so  good  as  to  lyue 
lustly  and  at  lyberte.  1611  BIBLE  Mitah  VL  S  What  doeth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  iustly,  and  to  loue  mercy, 
and  to  walke  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

2.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity;    with 
justice ;  rightfully,  rightly  ;  deservedly. 

1381  WYCLIF  Luke  xxiii.  40  Nethir  thou  dredist  God,  that 
thou  art  in  the  same  dampnacioun  ?  And  treuly  we  iustly. 
£•1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1222  lustly  vnto  that  ye 
shall  me  pryuy  make.  1555  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mini.  (1721) 
1 1 1 .  App.  xliv.  126  How  few  are  they  that  can  justly  excuse 
themselves.  1600  E.  BLOUNT  tr.  Contstaggio  31  Without 
any  pretext  or  Judgement  to  whom  of  them  the  estate  did 
iustly  appertaine.  1636  MASSINGER  Basftf.  Lover  v.  iij, 
There  lives  no  prince  that  justlier  can  Challenge  the  prin- 
cess' favour.  1711  BUDGELL  Spcct.  No.  150  p  10  The  old 
Gentleman  was  in  some  measure  justly  served  for  walking 
in  Masquerade.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  589  His 
eldest  daughter  was  justly  popular. 

3.  With  a  proper  use  of  reasoning  or  of  language ; 


49  Thes  are  the  most  general  partys  of  thys  polytyke  body, 
wych  may  justely  be  resemblyd  . .  to  thos  chefe  partys  in 
mannys  body.  1617  MORVSON  Itin.  in.  267  They  retired  in 
a  close  body  and  good  array . .  so  as  they  could  not  be  justly 
said  to  flic.  1679  PENN  Addr.  Prat.  \.  i.  (1692)  3  This  I 
justly  fear  and  take  to  be  our  case.  1747  WESLEY  Prim. 
Physick  (1762)  p.  xxv,  These  Physicians  have  justly  termed 
edged  Tools.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  I.  510  James 
justly  regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable  tools 
that  he  could  employ. 

1 4.  In  the  way  which  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
a  thing  makes  right ;  properly,  rightly,  correctly. 

1551  RECORDK  Pathw.  Kxmul.  To  Rdr.,  Neither  is  mi  wit 
so  finelie  filed  . .  that  I  maie  perform  iustlie  so  learned  a 
laboure.  1644  EVELYN  Diary  Apr.,  The  walkes  are  ..  so 
justly  planted  with  limes,  elms,  and  other  trees.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (i;;6)  IV.  286  The  tiger  will  more  wil- 
lingly attack  any  other  animal,  .than  one  whose  strength  is 
so  justly  employed. 

5.  With  exactness, exactly,  precisely,  accurately; 
with  accurate  fitting,  closely.  06s.  exc.  dial. 

1:1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  241  pel  fleked  bam  ouer- 
thuert,  justely  forto  ligge.  <  1350  II  ill.  rtilcrut:  751  pat 
preui  pleyng  place  ..  Ioyned  wel  iustly  to  meliors  chamber. 
4:1391  CHAI'CLR  Astrol.  n.  §  29  To  knowe  lustly  the  4  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  c  1450  LONELICH  Grail  lii.  592  Piers  . . 
Made  his  hors  AI  Redy,  &  his  helm  gan  lasen  ful  lostly. 
1563  SHUTE  Arc/lit.  D  iij  b,  The  Proiecture  ..  doth  answer 
iustly  with  the  thicknes  of  the  pillor.  1613  PUKCHAS  Pit. 


1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Imfr.  (1737)  II.  28  The  Pillion 
cannot  sit  justly  upon  the  Spine.  Mod.  dial.  I  doant  justly 
know  when  my  father  died. 

b.  qualifying  an  adv.,  adj.,  or  prep.    —Exactly. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  512  Sho. .  loynct  by  lason  iustly  to  sit. 
a  1563  BALE  Sel.  ll'ks.  (Parker  Soc.)  602  It  is  six  times  so 
much,  which  cometh  to  nine  foot  justly.  1591  SYL\  i 
Du  Bartas  \.  ii.  784  If  the  Cloud  side-long  sit  . .  or  justly 
opposite  To  Sun  and  Moon.  1793  SMEATON  Etiyst^iu  L.  §  97 
It  could  be  brought  justly  horizontal  by  means  of  a  pocket 
Spirit-Level. 

t  Ju'BtmentJ.  Obs.  rare ~ '.  [irreg.  f.  JUST  a. 
+  -MENT  :  after  L.  jfista  due  ceremonies.]  In  //. 
Due  ceremonies  or  formalities,  esp.  funeral  rites, 
obsequies  (-L.jftsta  . 

1648  HERRICK  Hcsper.,  To  Shade  of  Father,  Neither  haire 
was  cut,  or  true  teares  shed  13y  me,  o'r  thee  vas  justments 
to  the  dead). 

Ju-stment 2.  local.  A  variant  of  GISTMENT, 
AGISTMEXT,  in  the  senses  :  a.  The  pasturing  of  a 
stranger's  cattle ;  the  payment  made  or  received  for 
this.  b.  A  piece  of  land  of  which  the  pasture  or 
grazing  is  let. 

1630  T.  WESTCOTE  Devon  (1845)  323  The  farm  then  let  at 
justment  for^4-  13*.  1715  Exeter  Merc.  16  Sept.  5  To  rent 
from  Michaelmas  next,  a  Justment  uf  between  Thirty  and 


JUSTNESS. 

Forty  Pounds  a  Year,  .haveing  a  large  Orcruud  now  in  its 
Prime  1900  [Still  in  use  in  North  DevonfJ.  Groves  Cooper, 
Bidefordi.] 

Justness  (djo-stncs).  [f.  Jl'ST  ,;.  f  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  just :  =  JUSTICE  in  its  non- 
legal  senses  :  cf.  f.jnstcssc  beside  justice. 

t 1.  The  quality  of  being  just  or  «pright ;  right- 
eousness ;  uprightness.  Obs. 

c- 1430  Pil^r.  Lv/ Miinht^ie  I.  cx\v.  (1869)  66  Thilke  scau- 
berk  us  cleped  humilitee.  -jn  whiche  thow  shuldest  thi  sucnl 
herberwe,  and  thi  justnesse  hide.  1561  DAI/S  tr.  Bnllingtr 
on  Apoc.  (i57V  40  Fayth  seemcth  here. .to  be  lak>.: 
faythfulnes  and  trustines,  that  is  to  wit,  for  iustnes,  vpright 
dealing,  and  trueth.  1658  CLEVEI.ASII  Rustic  Rampant 
Wks.  (1687)  391  Good  Men  if  they  miscarry,  do  not  only  lose 
themselves  but  their  Integrity,  their  lustness,  their  Honesty. 
1716  G.  ROBERTS  Four  Years  Voy.  346, 1  should  not  question 
his  Justness,  were  it  a  Cargo  of  twice  the  Value. 

2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  morally  right  or 
equitable,  or  of  having  valid  or  reasonable  grounds  ; 
rightfulness  ;  fairness ;  validity,  soundness. 

"559  KNOX  Let.  to  Cecil  in  Strype  Ann.  Re/.  (1709)  I.  ix. 
1^3  If  ..  she  grounded  the  justness  of  her  title  upon  con- 
suetude, laws,  and  ordinances  of  men.  a  1680  BUTLER 
AY™.  (1759)  II.  479  The  Justice  that  is  said  to  establish  the 
Throne  of  a  Prince,  consists  no  less  in  the  Justness  of  his 
Title  than  the  just  Administration  of  his  Government.  1759 
ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scot.  i.  Wks.  1813  I.  10  Neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justness  of  their  cause. 
1809  T.  PAINE  in  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  117  Men  are  led 
away  by  the  greatness  of  an  idea,  and  not  by  the  justne-s 
of  it.  1884  Chr.  Comin-.u.  n  Dec.  119/2  We  are  not. .con- 
cerned about  the  justness  of  what  Lord  Lytton  says. 
8.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  right,  proper,  or 
correct ;  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  standard ;  cor- 
rectness ;  propriety ;  t  exactness,  accuracy  (oi>s.}. 

1666-7  PEPYS  Diary  16  Feb.,  Very  good  musique  they 
made  Their  justness  in  keeping  time  by  practice  much 
before  any  that  we  have.  1684  R.  WALLER  Nat.  Exper.  10 
The  Justness  of  the  most  Acurate  Clocks  cannot  discover  it. 
1757  PRINGLE  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  383  Some  doubts  he  had 
then  about  the  justness  of  Dr.  Springsfeld's  experiments 
with  lime-water.  1796  MORSE  Amer.  Gag,  II.  102  ITie 
horned  cattle  have  been  brought  to  the  largest  size  and 
greatest  justness  of  shape.  1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  f  Dogma 
p.  xxiv,  After  we  have  got  all  the  facts  of  our  special  study, 
justness  of  perception  to  deal  with  the  facts  is  still  required. 

Justninge :  see  JosTWIHO. 
t  Jn'Stry.   Sc.    Obs.     [f.  JL-ST  a.  +  -BY:  the 
formation  from  an  adj.  is  unusual.]     a.  Justice. 
b.  Jurisdiction  (of  a  sheriff,  etc.).    c.  The  circuit 
court  of  an  itinerant  judge,  a  justice  eyre. 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  VH.  ix.  249  This  Alysandyr. .  Wes 
throwcht   the    kynryk    traveland,    Haldand    Courtis    and 
Justrys.    c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  103  The  Makar  above 
|  MS  abow]  Quilk  has  in  hand  off  justry  the  ballance.    1503 
Sc.  Acts  7as.  /K(i8t4)  241  The  part  ofCoule  that  is  not 
within  the  bondis  of  my  Erie  of  Ergilis  Justry. 
Jut  (djot),  sb.1  Obs.  or  dial.    [Of  same  origin  as 
JUT  v.1]     The  act  of  striking  or  knocking  against    : 
an  obstacle  ;  the  shock  of  collision ;  a  push,  thrust,    j 
or  shove  against  a  resisting  body.     Also/,?-. 

a  i«l  UDALL  Royster  D.  m.  iii.  (Arb.)  43,  Yond  commeth 
Roiste?  Doister . .  I  will  not  see  him,  but  giue  him  a  iutte  in  ' 
deede.  1569  SIR  J.  HAWKINS  Vty.  Guinea  m  Arb.  Garner 
V  2-0,  I  thought  it  rather  better  to  abide  the  jutt  of  the 
uncertainty,  than  the  certainty.  1607  Scliol.  Disc.  Of  St. 
Anlichr.  II.  vi.  59  The  least  mtt  that  is  [being  able]  to  put 
out  of  ioynt  the  footc  that  hanged  loose  before.  1781  M  iss 
BURNEY  Cecilia  n.  iii,  The  fiend,  with  a  jut  of  his  foot  may 
keep  off  the  old  from  a  dread  of  the  future. 

Jut  (djst),  sb.-     [var.  of  JET  tt.3:  cf.  JUT  v.-] 
1.  A  jutting  out ;  that  which  juts  or  projects ;  a 
projection  or  protruding  point.     Cf.  JET  rf.3  i. 

1786  BURNS  Brigs  of  Ayr  132  Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaisl- 
alluring  edifices,  Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  preci 
pices  18  .  Mom /'*•««,  ThcFmuler,  The  land  s  extremes! 
noint,  a  sandy  jut.  1843  TENNYSON  Morte  d  Arthur  v> 
Stepping  down  By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
,^3  M.  GRAY  Last  Sent.  n.  vii.  II.  98  The  jut  of  the  porch 
sheltered  this  window. 

f  2.  A  jerking  movement  or  swagger  of  the  body , 
=  TET  sbfl  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1709  CONGR'EVE  tr.  Ovid's  A  rt  Lave  in.  Wks.  1773  III.  272 
One  has  an  artful  swing  and  jut  behind. 

Jut,  sb"',  variant  of  JET  fi>-Gl8T  sl>.- 

Jut  (d5»t),  v.1  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  6-7  mttfe. 
[app.  onomatopoeic  ;  expressing  both  in  sound  and 
feeling  the  obstructed  action  in  question.] 

fl.  intr.  To  strike,  knock,  or  push  ofa/'/w/ some- 

M! UDALL  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xi.  no  It  shal  no  where 
stumble  nor  iutte  against  any  thyng.  1565-73  L' 
Thesaurus  s  v  Incurro,  To  runne  &  iutte  or  hitte  against 
a  thing  in  the  darke.  .6*8  EARLE  Microcosm.,  PUaiaMt 
man  (Arb.)  59  One  that  would  fame  run  an  euen  path.. and 
iutt  aciinst  no  man.  .  , 

2.  trans.  To  push,  thrust,  shove,  jolt ;  to  knock 
against  something.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1S6S  If  WEL  De/.  Apol.  II.  xiv.  (161 1)  267  These  two  proposi- 
tions may  well  stand  together  without  lulling  the  one  the 

a™^*SaK^^tf«.33 

into  Sena"  1863  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss.,  Jut,  to  give  one  a 
uden  bow  or  concussion  when  still,  particularly  when 
writing.  1886  5.  W.  Line.  Gloss.  s.v.,  The  waggons  did 

'"jut  fdjot),  v."-  [Phonetic  var.  of  JET  V.?]  intr. 
To  project  or  protrude  (prop,  as  a  prominence 
beyond  the  main  line:.  Often  with  out  or  forth. 


MB 

'5*5-73  CoorER    Thesaurus,    Matinna,        I'.uil 

iiinini;  out.     1578   I' 

Mail  I.  24  'I  his  l'i.«.is,c  iultsMU  i  Tth  iu-'   .1  klXX  in  a  peece 
of  wood.      1698  TYSON  in  /'/;;/.  /Vu^.  XX.  n.-  InaSnake's 
.  another.     1741  RICHARDSON 

I'timela  I.  --z  ;  A  httl<:  -viiii!iit:i-p.u  ."in  ib.ii  mts,,tit  towards 
the  garden.  1819  \V.  KKSKIM  in  \\  •  T.Bnrn* 

iv  (1835^  152  The  island  of  ^  '  into  the  noble 

v      1847  J.\\ 

[.romonlories  jntlinR  into  the  hike.      1886 
trees  here  aud 

there  jutting  beyond  the  walls  did  not  stir. 
tb.  trans/.  To  encroach  upon.  Obs. 
i6»3  (see  JET  v.'  i  b,  quot.  1594!- 

Jut,  v.'\  jutting,  =  JET  z/.i,  JETTINC.///.  «.« 
i7i>CnD«CHtu.XMri«^L  161  Then,  with  ••clf-co 

intlin ••  nir,  It  smil'd.  It  smirk  il,  It  wriggl'd  to  the  chair. 
1823  M»s.  SIU.I.LEY  I'alferfa  1.  286  Thus  they  jutted  up 
and  J  >wn  before  their  master,  fancying  that  he  would  admire 
the 


Jute '  (J.V'0.     [ad.  Bengali //ki.  ,, 
jfita,  less  usual  form  of  jatd  braid  of  hair.] 

1.  The  fibre  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  plants 
Corchortts  capsularis  and  C.  oliloniis  (N.O.  Tilia- 
imported  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunny,  canvas,  bagging,  cord- 
age, etc. 

1746  Log  of  Ship  'Wake'  22  Sept.  (R.  C.  Temple,  in 
Indian  Antio..  1901)  8  (a.m.)  Sent  on  shore  60  Bales  of 
Gunney  belonging  to  the  Company  w"1  all  the  Jute  Rope.. 
20 Ropes  in  all,  116  Bundles.  1801  1  rant.  Sec.  Arts  \  I  V 
240  Paul  is  known  in  India  and  has  been  sent  lo  Europe, 
by  the  name  of  jule.  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Ct.  ExM.  202 
Samples  of  hemp,  jule,  and  ihe  fibrous  substances  prepared. 
1879  Daily  tfems  23  Aug.  6/2  The  oil. .is  used,  .for  giving 
a  silk-like  appearance  to  jule.  1879  Cassetfs  Teckn.  KOU. 
vi.  337  J  ute,  or  Gunny  Fibre,  is  ihe  produce  of  Corchoris  cnp- 

"  b.  'The  plant  which  furnishes  this  fibre,  or  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Corchorus. 

Bastard  jute,  a  name  of  Hibiscus  cannatinus,  the  fibre 
of  which  is  used  to  adulterate  jute.  American  jute :  see 
VELVETLEAF. 

1861  SWINHOE  A'.  China  Ca/«A  373  J  ulc  of  large  growth 
sown  in  March  and  gathered  in  October. 
2.  attrib.,  as  jute-bagging,  -cloth,  -Jibre,  -rope, 
-wood,  -yarn  ;  jute-butts  or  -cuttings,  the  stump 
of  the  jute  plant,  the  fibre  of  which  is  employed 
for  inferior  purposes. 

1746  [see  i],  1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Ct.  Exhib.  513,  4  P"=«s 
of  jule  slair  carpeling.  1870  Daily  A'«ra  14  Feb.,  ITie  girls 
in  Ihese  jule  works  are  employed  .  in  parties  of  four  or  five 
each  1870  J.  YEATS  Nat.  Hist.  Coinm.  201  When  wet,  jute 
fibre  quickly  rots.  1888  Pall  MM  G.  13  Sept.  i  'i  Th« 
American  cotton-growers  require  about  45  million  yards  ol 
jute  bagging  every  year  in  which  to  pack  iheir  cotton. 

Jute  2  (ds«t).  [In  pi.  Jutes,  a  mod.  rendering 
of  Breda's  Jutx  and  Juti,  in  OE.  Eolas,  Iotas, 
1  lutan  (gen.  pi.  It'ttna],  also  Gcdtas  ;  =  Icel.  lolar 
people  of  Jutland  on  the  mainland  of  Denmark.] 

In  //.  One  of  the  three  Low  German  tribes  which, 
according  to  the  account  preserved  by  Bxda,  in- 
vaded and  settled  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries ;  they  are  said  to  have  occupied  districts 
now  included  in  Kent  and  Hampshire. 

(C731  Kf.unHist.Angl.  I.  xv,  Advenerant  autemdelribus 
Germania;  populis  fortioribus,  id  esl  Saxontbus,  Anghs,  J  ulis. 
Dejutarum  origine  sunl  Cantuari  el  Victuan.]  ^900  tr. 
Bxdas  Hist.  I.  xv.  1 1890)  52  Comon  hi  of  brim  folcum  8ani 
strangestan  Germanic,  bait  [is)  of  Seaxum,  of  Angle,  f* 
Geatum.  Of  Geala  fruman  syndon  Canlware  K  W  ihtsaMan. 
(Cf.  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  449  Of  Aid  Seaxum,  of  Anglum,  of 
lolum.  Of  lotum  comon  Cantwara,  and  Wihtwara.  .&  ban 
cyn  on  Wesl  Sexum  be  man  nu  sit  h»  lulna  cynn.i 
[,731  B.tDA  H.  A.  iv.  xvi,  Fuga  laosi  sunt  de  insula  [Vecte] 
et  in  proxitnam  Jutorum  provinciam  Iranslati.]  t  900  ir. 
Sxdi's  Hist.  iv.  xvi[ii.l.  (1800)  308  [>a  nugon  ba  cneohtas 
ut  of  (Wihl)  ba:m  ealonde,  &  wzron  selzdde  ,„  t>aneari 
mnft  seo  is  -ecesd  Eota  lond.  1387  TmrniHigtUn 
(Rolls)  V.  265  Of  be  lutes  com  be  Kentiche  men,  and  be  men 
of  the  yle  of  Wight.  .670  MILTON  Hist.  ing.  in.  \Vks 


. 
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a-      [f. 

pertaining  to  the  Jutes. 

1839  YEOWELL  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  xiii.  (1847)  H1  T"2JO«UJ1 
chieftains,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  fhanel. 
,865  T.  WRIGHT  in  Inttll.  Obscrv.  No.  37-  V>  The  same 
Jutish  race.  .  n 

Jutting  (d.^'tirj),  vol.  si:  [f.  JUT  v.-  +  -!»"  '•] 
The  action  of  JUT  ».2;  cotur.  a  projection  or  pro- 
truding part  ;  -JETTING  vbl.  sb?  i,  JUT  sb.-  i 

ic6«-«  COOPER  Thesaurus,  Proiectus,  the  lutting  or  lean- 
in  K   out   Of   a   building.       IHd.,  Froicclura,   the    lutting    "- 
tefningout  in  pillers  or  other  building.     .644  1-^, 
SHsSrToB  Ihe  battlements  of  the  Church  ..  you  would 
imagine  yourself  in  a  town,  so  many  are  the  cupolas,  p,n- 

ar!e"  towers  Suitings.  «774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  233 
Th  ;','  Tarc'eJa  strait  ..  oVthe  jutting  oT  a  Promatory 
that  has  not  been  minutely  described.  1859  J.  |  -^^ 
Chinese  Scenes  (1863)  54  A  time-worn  pagoda,  its  numberles. 
corners  and  juttings,  edged  with  broiue  and  brass. 


nvaders  of  Brilam  alter  me  oepariu 

utes.  1874  GRHEN  Short  Hist.  i.  i  To  the  north  of  ihe 
English  [in  Sieswick)  lay  the  Iribc  of  the  Jutes,  whose  name 
is  still  preserved  in  iheir  dislnct  of  Jutland. 

Jute,  variant  of  Joi'TE  Obs.,  pottage. 

f  Juter,  prob.  a  misreading  of  niter,  NiTRt. 

1668  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Kust.  in  Syst.  Agric.  272  Juter,  a 
term,  by  some  used  for  the  fertile  coagulating  saltish  nature 
of  the  Earth.  Hence  in  KERSEY'S  riiillips,  DA.LEY,  etc 

Of  or 


JUVENAL 
Ju-tting, //.'.".'     ['••}'  •}    That 

1771  v.  .  ram  And  jut- 

utiah  the  frai! 

Jutting  •'-] 

|uts  ,    |pr(ijtcting,  standing   out   b< ;. 

1614  WOTTON  Arckit.  in  Ke/ii/.  (1651)  236  All  the  projected 

1715  tr.  f'am  troll .  m.  I.  II. 

.irdly   extended   or    "  1849 

i.atitpi  iii.  J  .  ten, 

.  ony.     1870    ;  i  I     i  (4   An 
ancler  siis  Upon  a  jutting  rock. 
Hence  Jnttingly  aJv.,  projecting!)'. 

1856  in  Wt  n 

t  Jutty,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  iutte,  6  iotye,  iuttejr, 
iuttie.    [A  phonetic  variant  rtie 

the  action  of  throwing  or  casting,  something  throw  n 
out,  etc.     The  u  for  e  as  in  JUT  ti.-] 
1.  A  pier,  breakwater,  or  embankment :  -JETTY  i. 
1486  Hk.  St.  Allans  Dj,  I  haue  seen  them  made  Hum  to 
sle  ihe  pic  sum  to  sic  ihe  Tele  vppon  Ihe  Reuer :  at  the 
lulte.     //'/</.  Ujb,  Iff  youre  hawkc  n>Tn  the  fowle  at  ihe 
fer   side   of  ihe  Ryuer  or  of  ihe  pill  from  you  Then  she 
sleelh  ihe  fowlc  al  ihe  for  lully.      1547 
c.  14  5  8  For  Ihe  mayntcnaun-  .ille«  or 

banckcs  against  the  rages  of  ihe  sea.  1547  I.n.  ( luiv,  etc.  let. 
to  f'rolcctorib  Apr.  I.V./'.,  P.R.O.,  1-ercign  XIV.  No.  121) 
'No  fort',  said  we,  'bul  a  lully  lo  amende  the  havon  lo 
save  bolh  your  shippes  and  ours  '.  a  1653  t ..  IKMKL  /</>//. 
ii.  2r  '1  "he  lully  of  Discretion,  drowned  In  tlie  Tide.  1804 
Trans.  Sx.  Arts  XXII.  248  By  a  pier-head  on  ihe  1 
and  jullies  on  Ihe  Wcsl  side. 

b.  Jutty-head  =  Jetty-head  (JETTY  sb.  4) :  sec 
quot.  1750. 

1559  in  Boys  SanJ-.nch  (1792)  739  There  musl  l>e  Iwo 
jultie  heddes  towards  Ihe  sea.  1587  FLEMING O»/*.  Holm- 
slud\\\.  1547/1  When  the  two  iutlie  heads  are  once  finished 
..so  as  the  hauens  mouth  be  perfected.  1750  I 
Nnrat  Expos.  £4  Jutty  heads,  Plalforms  slandin?  on  Piles 
which  are  made  near  the  Docks,  and  projecl  withoul  the 
Wharfs  for  the  more  comcnienl  docking  and  undocking 
Ships. 

2.  A  projecting  part  of  a  wall  or  building ; 
JETTY  sb.  2. 

1519  HORMAN  Vulg.  xxix.  R  vj,  Buyldynge  chargyddc 
with  iotycs  is  parellous  whan  il  is  very  olde,  Maniana 
xdificia  vetustate  torrufla  f,  ii,  i,:  •  *uiu  •*•  ' ;.'.  IS9' 
Pi:»clVALLi>.  Dict.,Salidiif,  Ihe  iuttie  of  an  house,  ihe 
bearing  out  of  a  wall.  1605  SHAKS.  .l/,ic/'.  i.  vi.  6  No  lutw 
frieze  Bullrice,  nor  Coigne  of  Vanlage,  bul  this  Bird  Hath 
made  his  pendanl  Bed.  1703  T.  N.  Citjr  \  C.  1'nn  baser 
285  Leaving  lhal  Ledge,  or  Jutty.. call'd  a  Water-table. 
fig.  1602  CAREW  Corn-Mall  36  1>,  1o  salue  Inmsclfc  of 
a  desperate  debl,  prosecuted  ihe  same  so  far  forlh,  as  he 
brought  it  lo  ihe  iully  of  a  Nisi  pritis. 

Ju'tty,  a.  rare  ~  '.  [I.  JCT  sb.  2  +  -T.J  Charac- 
terized by  jutting  out. 

1817  HOOD  Hero  f,  L.  xlii,  Hard  by  some  jully  cape. 
Jutty    vdjzvti),   v.    Obs.   or   arch.     >orms:    5 
iutteye,  7  iuttie,  7-  jutty.     [Related  to  JUTTY 
sb. :  cf.  also  JETTY  z».'] 

1.  intr.  To  project,  jut,  esp.  as  part  of  a  building, 
or  as  a  pier  or  breakwater,  arch. 

14..  ;>,.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  501/6  Jutto,  to  Iutteye.  1600 
I  POKY  U  Leo's  Africa  i.  34  where  il  beginneth  to  iuttie 
Lrth  inlo  Ihe  sea.  1649  G.  1 ' 

xxvi,  Some  Common  Principles  may  Iutty  out  And  sland 
as  Pcirs,  th.  '  •  shroud.    1855  SISV.LI.TON  I  irgil 

I.  232  On  this  side  and  on  that,  prodigious  rocks  And  twin- 
(-like)  cliffs  jutty  into  the  hta%  en. 
1 2.  trans.  To  project  beyond,  overhang.  Otis. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,m.  i.  13  As  fcarefully,  as  doth  a  galled 
Rocke  O're-hang  and  iutty  his  confounded  Base. 

t  3.  To  cause  to  project  or  overhang  j  to  build 
out;  =JET  v.-  i.  Obs. 

1611  COIC.R.,  I'oycr,  aSurucyer  ..  who  ..  limits,  vnlo  those 
lhat  build  in  a  street,  Iheir  ground  and  scope  of  mllying. 
Ibid.,  5o»J>c«</«,..hung  oucr  :  iullied,  or  sel  oul  beyond. 
Hence  Ju'ttying  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb., 
also,  a  projection  ;  Ju'ttying///.  a.,  proj 

1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Matce/1.  xxvn.  ix.  318  He  tpoke 
away  all  those  jultying  galleries  of  pleasure  called  M 
ifiit  COTCR.,  Soupendue,  a  penthouse  ;  mine  . .  a  lullying, 
or  a  leaning  out  or  beyond. 

t  Ju-t-wi-ndow.  Ots.ran-* 

sb.- 1  \ViNr»w.]  A  jutting  or  projecting  window ; 
a  bay-window. 

1687  CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  viii,  Her  eyes  were  the  two 
jut-windows,  and  her  mouth  the  great  door. 

Juu,  obs.  form  ol  b .«'. 

t  Ju'vament.    Obs.  rare.     [ad.  late  L 
mentum,  I.  jin-are  to  help:  see  -ME.VT.]       lelp, 
•  aid,  assistance. 

CI400  I.anfranc's  Cirurg.  27  pe  secunde  luuamenl I  Is  . 
bal  bei  hangen  &  bynden  summe  membruwib  obere.  lout. 
109  Pis  ioynynge  logiderc  ofoon  boon  wibanotnr  was  maad 
bi-cause  of  iuvamentis  bat  I  haue  told  to  Ml 

t  Juvate,  v.  Obs.  rare,     [irreg.  f.  L.  juva. 
help  :  see  -ATE  3.]     trans.  To  help,  aid. 

iToSM'^TTEt  x  A'ii/t-/.J/i(i737)^.  -32  Juvatedby  the  1 

T°JuVenal,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -all,  7 
iuvinal.  [ad.  L.  jtiv,  ndl-is  ( =juvenil-<s)  of  or 
belonging  to  youth,  l.Juvcnis  a  young  person.] 

A.  adj.  Juvenile. 

1618  T.  WHITAKER  Blood  of  Crape  43,  More  hoi  ihen  ripe 

lafuvenallage.     ,733 ;I«  J ;  '  *•  «««*«• 


and  j 


uvena          .  , 

X.  .calbookofju. 


JUVENALIAN. 

B.  s6.  A  yonth;  a  'juvenile'. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  8  How  canst  thou  part  sadnesse 
and   melancholy   my   tender    luuenall?      1607   DEKKER  it 
WEBSTER  West™.  Hoe  nr.  i.  D.'s  Wks.  1873  II.  320,  I  am 
one  of  his  luvinals.       1664  COTTON-  Kcurrnn.   iv.  H74_i)  72 
She  the  small  Ascanius  takes,  Troy's  Juvenal    [1820 
•j.'.  xiv.  iSir  Punic  Ska/ton  is  represented  as  * 
Touching  this  Juvenal,  he  hath  that  about  him  which  be- 
longeth  to  higher  birth.] 

Juvenalian  [dj«vftiMiin),  a.  [f.  L.  _/«rv- 
nalis  Juvenal  +  -AX.]  Characteristic  of  Juvenal. 
the  Roman  satirist. 

1839   HALLAM   Hist.   Lit.   n.   v.  §  71    Hall   has   more  of 
the  direct  Juvenalian  invective.     189*  DOBSON  18.'-. 
Vignettes  208  The  Juvenalian  manner  of  that  great  graphic 
satirist. 

Juvenate  (djtt'v/rut).  R.C.Ch.     [l.'L.juvenis 
young  man  + -ATE  '.]    =  JUXIUKATE. 
'  1889  in  WORCESTER  Stiff  I. 

t  Juve-ncle.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  juvencula  (Vi'lg. 
1's.  Ixviii.  26,  i  Tim.  v.  2).  Cf.  JOVEXCEL.] 
A  young  woman,  a  girl. 

c  1430  LYI>G.  .I////.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  30  And  no  iuvencle, 
for  if  thou  say  thus  loo,  Yong  womman  may  do  mot 
fyere  heet,  She  thynketh  thi  colde  for  hir  is  nothing  meet. 

t  Juvenency.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  V,.juvenis 
a  young  person  :  see  -CY.]  Yonth. 

1656  RUTHVEX  in  -V.  ,5-  Q.  srd  Ser.  III.  3  The  Infancy  and 
Juvenency  of  the  Petitioner's  father  suffered  19  years  Im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower. 

Juvenescence  (.d^v/he-sens).  [f.  as  next : 
see  -ENCE.]  The  state  of  becoming  young  or 
youthful ;  youthful  state  or  condition,  youth. 

1800  ANNA  SEWARD  Lett.  (1811)  V.  275  Two  impossible 
attainments,  that  of  making  gold  by  transmutation,  and  uf 
renewing  Juvenescence  by  an  elixir.  183*  Frasers  Mag. 
VI.  255  The  days  of  Ebony's  Juvenescence.  1851  J.  HAMIL- 
TON Royal  Preacher  iv.  (1858)  49  The  renewed  soul's  per- 
petual Juvenescence.  1862  R,  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist.  <y 
A  rt  5 1 2  When  his  mind  was  scarcely  out  of  its  Juvenescence. 

Juvenescent  vdjwv/he-sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  jit- 
ventscent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  juventsc Ire  to  reach  the 
age  of  youth.] 

1.  Becoming  young  or  youthful. 

1821  LAMB  F.lia.  Ser.  i.  Old  Benchers  Inner  Temple,  Reduc- 
tive of  juvenescent  emotions.  1876  J.  ELLIS  Cxsar  in  Egypt 
192  Thy  ecstatic  influence  To  life  renews.  .The  juvenescent 
soul  and  sense. 

2.  nonce-use.  Immature,  undeveloped. 

1875  tr.  St-hmidt's  Desc.  ft  Danv.  223  The  lama  is  a  juve- 
nescent and  feeble  copy  of  the  camel. 

Juvenile  (dju'v/iiail),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  i,.juven- 
ilis  of  or  belonging  to  youth,  f.  juvenis  a  young 
person.  Cf.  F.  jircinile  (151)1  c.  . 

(L.  jitrenllis  referred  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  its 
Eng.  repr. ;  jin'enis  being  a  young  man  or  woman,  beyond 
the  stage  of  adolescence,  i.e.  between  21  or  25  and  40.)] 

A.  adj.     1.  Young,  youthful. 

1625  BACON  Ess.,  Viciss.  Things  (Arb.)  576  Learning  hath 
his  Infancy,  when  it  is  . .  almost  childish ;  Then  his  Youth, 
when  it  is  Luxuriant  and  luuenile.  1671  GREW  Anat. 
Plants  vii.  §  ii  In  its  first  and  juvenile  Constitution,  it  is 
a  very  Spongy  and  Sappy  body.  1782  V.  KNOX  Ess.  (1819) 
I.  xvii.  101  Man  at  every  a^e  seeks  to  be  pleased,  but  more 
particularly  at  the  juvenile  age.  1796  JAXK  AUSTKX  Sense 
ff  Sens.  I.  vii,  He  was  a  blessing  to  all  the  juvenile  part 
of  the  neighbourhood.  1858  MRS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
vii,  Although  the  order  was  . .  carried  to  Aunt  Chloe  by  at 
least  half  a  dozen  juvenile  messengers. 

2.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  suited  to,  or 
intended  for  youth. 

1661  GLAXVILI.  I'an.  Dpginatizing'&v-  Ded.  A  iij,  I  hope 
you'l  consider,  that  Scepticism  is  . .  no  crime  in  a  Juvenile 
e.xercitation.      1790  BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  96  This  inn 
juvenile   warmth    through   his   whole   frame.     1844 
Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.     1848  DICKENS  Dombey  i,  Dressed  in  a  very  juve- 
nile manner.     1883  HINSDAI.E  GfrfieldA  Editc.  n.  381  At 
that  period,  few  juvenile  books  were  published. 

B.  sfr.     1.  A  young  person  ;  a  youth. 


cried  the  juveniles,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  '  Let  her 
come— it  will  be  excellent  sport!'  1871  LONGF.  in  LiA 
(1891)  III.  172  Some  bashful  juvenile  is  even  now  timidly 
applying  his  hand  to  it. 

2.   Theatr.  An  actor  who  plays  a  youthful  part. 

1890  in  Cent,  Diet, 

Hence  Jii'venilely  adv.y  in  a  juvenile  or  youthful 
way  ;  Ju  venileness,  youthfulness  ;  Juvenrlify, 
Jtrvenilize  vbs.  trans.,  to  make  young  or  youthful. 

I7Z7  BAILEY  vol.  1 1,  Jiircnilcly,  Jurenilcncss.  1833 
Blackw.  Afag:  XXXIII.  848/1  Our  system  is  juvenili/ed 
by_  all  matin  rural  influences.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle 
xii.  (1859)  279  Our  old  friend  ..  quite  juvenilified  by  the 
laughing  scene.  1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  Ess.  Crit.  Mtth. 
j+6  Juvenilely  facetious. 

Juvenility  (tyMWRfy    [ad,  L.  j 
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youth,  juvenility,  f.  jttvenilis  JUVENILE  ;  see  -ITY. 
Cf.  mod.F./itt'/wi/jVtf  (1866  in  Littre).] 

1.  Juvenile    condition ;    youthfulness ;    youthful 
manner,  quality,  character,  or  vigour. 

1613  COCKERA.M,  lunenilitie,  youth.     1629   PRVSNK   Old 

Antith.  Pref.  8   If  it  stand  with   my  juvinility  and  your 

venerable  and  hoary  gravity.     1651   N.  BACON  Di^  , 

!     Eng.  \\.  x\vi.  11739)  "8  He  was  in  the  nature  or  condition 

of  a  Pro-Rex,  during  the  King's  Juvenility.     *753  KOOTE 

l-ng.  in  Paris  I.  O75o>  15  Allowing  for  the  Sallies  of  Juve- 

!    nility.     1815  J.  ADAMS   ll'ks.   (1856)  X.  141   Declining  the 

Cement  on  account  of  the  juvenility  of  our  nation,  the 

i  y  of  our  government.     1885  Leeds  Merc.  12  Sept.  6/5 

The  juvenility  of  his  ideas  is  made  manifest  whenever  he 

opens  his  mouth. 

2.  toner.  Juveniles  collectively ;  'youth*. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dvnt.  Antnsem.  p.  v,  Trifles  which  were 
intended  to  attract  juvenility.  1849  J.  HAMILTON  Mt-iti. 
Lady  Colqulwun  \\\.  93  The  juvenility  of  the  district  all 
mustered  at  the  same  seat  of  learning. 

3.  //.  Juvenile  characteristics,  acts,  or  ideas. 

1661  GI.ANVILL  r,in.  Dogmatizing  Ep.  Ded.  (R.I,  Cus- 
tomary strains  and  abstracted  juvenilities  have  made  it 
difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in  dedications. 
1706  Reflex.  itf-oii  Ridicule;  380  Juvenilities  unbecoming 

j  the  character  of  old  age.  187*  MORLEY  Voltaire  ii.  65 
There  was  no  question  of  the  sentimental  juvenilities  of 
children  crying  for  light. 

t  Juveiit.  Obs.  Also  4-6  iuvente.  [a.  OF. 
juvent  (i2th  c.):— L.  juventiis\  zndjuvetite  (nth 
c.) :— L.  jitventa  youth.]  Youth, 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xrx.  104  In  his  iuuente  [v.r.  lu- 
uentee]  bis  ihesus  ntte  in  wen  feste  Water  in-to  wyn  tourned. 
1390  GOWER  Conf.  II.  262  Of  which  an  Alter  mad  thcr  was 
..And  efte  an  other  to  Iuvente,  As  sche  which  dede  hir 
hole  entente,  c  1470  HARDING  Ckron.  xcvi.  i,  Both  young 
and  fayre  in  florishyng  iuuent.  c  1510  BARCLAY  Mirr.  Git. 
AfiMMWT  (1570)  Bvj,  wherefore  ought  our  iuvent  be  pru- 
dently conuayde.  1524  EARL  ARREN  in  St.  Papers  Hen. 
/'///,  IV.  158  Not  as  ane  pupile  in  juvente  and  lese  aige. 

[Juventate,  error  for  JUVENTUTE. 

In  ASH  1775;  whence  in  WORCESTER  1859,  followed  by 
later  Diets.] 

Ju'ventude.  rare.  [f.  assumed  L.  type  *juwn- 
titdo  for  juvent  its  j  -tutem  :  cf.  med.L.  juventitudo 
•^\\\  c.  in  Du  Cange).]  Youth. 

f  1470  HARDING  Chron.  xxxv.  v,  Sicilius  ..  crowned  was, 
and  dyed  in  juuentude.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  2/3 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  dramatic  juventude. 

t  Ju'VCntute.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  jiwentfts, 
•tut-cm  the  age  of  youth,  f.juvfnisz.  young  person. 
Cf.  obs.  F.  juventitte  (Godef.).]  Youth;  the  age 
of  youthful  vigour  or  early  manhood. 

'533  ELYOT  Cast.  Helthe  fi54i)  132,  Ages  be  foure  : 
Adolescency  to  xxv  yeres  . .  luventute  unto  xl  yeres,  hotte 
and  drye,  wherin  the  body  is  in  perfyte  growthe.  1542  [see 
JUVENTY,  quot.  £1407).  174*  in  BAILEY  (ed.  10). 

fju'venty.  Ohs.  In  4-5  iuuente  (e.  [ad. 
OF.  jovtnet<!)  ad.  L.  jteventas,  -tatem  youth  :  cf. 
bonittttem,  bontJ,  bounty ,  etc.:  see-TY.]  Youth; 
=  JUVENT,  JUVENTUTE. 

1377  [see  JUVENT].  ('1407  SCOGAN  Moral Ralade  n  More 
I  complayn  my  mispent  juvente  \_rintc  me  ;  Chaucer's  ll'ks., 
cd.  Thyniif  1542, ^ttnce  1561,  iuuentute].  £-1470  HARDING 
Ckron.  LXXXM.  iii,  The  virgyns  then,  of  pure  virgymtee, 
And  then  thynnocentes  of  tender  iuuentee. 

t  Juvyn,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L./«2Vft&  young.] 

Young,  youthful. 

(But  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  jievynage  as  one  word.) 

(-1450  in  Arc!ih<  Stud.  Nen.  Spr.  (1000)  CIV.  308  And 
other  rehersith,  that  this  juvyn  age  . .  To  parfitnesse  shuld 
sette  yongly  corage. 

Juw(e,  obs.  form  of  JEW. 

Juwel(e,  Juweler,  obs.  ff.  JEWEL,  JEWKLLKK. 

Juwise,  juwys(e,  var.  JUISE  Obs.,  judgement. 

tJuxt,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  jnxta  near,  by 
the  side  of.]  Next,  in  the  next  place. 

1614  P.  FORBES  Defence  29  It  is,  first,  a  vicious  argu* 
mentation,  and,  iuxt,  a  contumelious  blasphemiu  against  the 
truth  of  God. 

Juxta,  a.  rare.  [The  prefix  JUXTA-  used  as  a 
separate  word.]  Next-lying,  immediately  adja- 
cent. 

1860  MAI.-KY  Phys.  Geog.  Ssa  iLow)  iv.  §  232  The  juxta 
air  comes  in  to  occupy  the  space  which  that  carried  up  by 
the  vapour  leaves  behind  it. 

Juxta-  (d:;2?ksta),  prefix  i  repr.  L.  juxta  adv. 
and  prep,  'near,  by  the  side  of,  according  to',  used 
in  recent  formations,  in  which  it  stands  in  preposi- 
tional relation  to  the  sb.  represented  in  the  second 
element.  Jnxta-ampivllary  <?.,  situated  by  the 
sitle  of  an  ampulla.  Juxta-mari  ne  <?.,  situated  by 
the  sea.  Juxta-spi'nal  a.,  situated  by  the  side  of 
the  (or  a)  spine.  Juxta-ta'bular  a.y  Rom.  Lawt 
according  to  a  testament  or  written  document. 

1897  Alltnttfs  »$>*/.  .Vttf,  III,  721  "Juxta-ami.ullary  or 


JYNX. 


POSTE  Gaius  it.  (ed.  a)  S  M3  *  luxia-tabular  [=  sectttufau 
tabulas}  possession  . .  if  defeasible  by  an  adverse  claimant 
is  ineffective. 


Juxtapose  •  (d3»kstapo"'z\  v.  fa.  mod  F. 
juxtapose-r  (,1835  in  Hatz.-Darm.\  f.  L.  juxta  + 
V.foser:  see  COMPOSE  v.']  trans.  To  place  (two 
or  more  things)  side  by  side,  or  close  to  one  an- 
other, or  (one  thing)  by  the  side  of  another.  Hence 
Juxtaposed  (-pou-zd ),///.  a. 

1851  H.  TOKKKXS  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Sac.  Bengal*  A  people 
whom  chronology  helps  us  to  juxta-pose.  1855  H.  SI-EXCER 
/  nnc.  rsyclvl.  M.  ii.  (1872)  I.  19!  Triey  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted.  1862  R.  H.  PATTERSON  Ess.  Hist,  f,  Art  20  If 
the  colours  of  the  juxtaposed  objects  are  not  of  the  same 
tone.  1879  Cassclts  Tech,,.  Kd,,c.  m.  191/2  When  colours 
are  juxtaposed,  they  become  influenced  as  to  their  hue. 

Juxtaposit  (dz,tfkstap?'zit),  v.  rare.  [f.  L. 
juxta  by  the  side  of  +  posit-,  ppl.  stem  of  penfre 
to  put,  place.]  =  JUXTAPOSE. 

1681  GLANVILL  Sadiliicittina  171  So  far  from  unity  of 
Essence,  that  it  consists  of  juxtaposited  parts.  1758  BATTIE 
Madness  iv.  25  Those  particles  are  by  such  pressure 
differently  juxtaposited.  1894  J.  OMEN  in  Academy  3  Feb. 
93/3  Parallel  passages  in  which  phrases  of  Enoch  are  juxta- 
posited by  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 

JuxtapOSition(il,3^kstap0zi-J3n).[a.F./«.lY<z- 
poiition  (lOyo  in  Hatz.-Darm.),  f.  L.  jitxta  +  F. 
position^  The  action  of  placing  two  or  more 
things  close  together  or  side  by  side,  or  one  thing 
with  or  beside  another ;  the  condition  of  being  so 
placed. 

1663  GLANVILL  Scepsis  Sii.  vii.  37  Parts  that  are  united  by 
a  meer  juxta-position.  1680  BOYLE  Scept.  Client.  11.  140 
There  is  but  a  Juxta-position  of  separable  Corpuscles.  1690 
LOCKE  Hum.  Un,l.  iv.  ii.  5  2  When  the  Mind  cannot  so 
bring  its  Ideas  together,  as  by  their  ..  Juxta-position  or 
Application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  Agreement 
or  Disagreement.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  ffCard.  29  Plants 
..receive  their  Nourishment  by  Intus-susceptton,  and., 
grow  not  like  Stones,  by  Juxta-Position.  1840  MRS.  F. 
TROLLOH:  ll'iifai-  Marrit-tt x\v,  The  ineffable  two  hours  of 
their  juxta-position  at  the  dinner-table.  1868  FREEMAN 
Xi'rui.  Cfnq.  II.  App.  597  The  juxtaposition  of  the  words 
which  follow  is  remarkable. 

Hence  Juxtaposi-tional  a.,  relating  to  or  cha- 
racterized by  juxtaposition. 

1863  Smith's  Diet.  Bible  III.  559/2  Our  own  language, 
though  classed  as  inflectional  . .  is  in  many  respects  as 
isolating  and  juxtapositional  as  any  language  of  that  class. 
1868  MAX  Ml'LLF.R  Rede  Led.   n.  in  Stl.  Ess.  (1881)  I.  84 
The  three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages,  the 
juxtapositional,  the  combinatory  and  the  inflectional. 
Juyce,  juys,  obs.  forms  of  JUICE. 
Juyll,  Juyn,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  JULY,  JUNE. 
Juyse,  variant  of  JUISE  Obs.,  judgement. 
Juyste,  obs.  form  of  JUST. 

Juzail,  variant  of  JEZAIL. 
t  Jyane,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  GIANT. 
a  1^68  CI.KRK  in  Kami.  /'.  297/36  My  vnspaynd  jyane. 
t  Jybbet,  var.  of  GIBBET  sl>.-,  a  note  on  the  horn. 
164^9  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  cclxix,  Hee  calls 
'em  in  With  Jybbet,  which  the  Kennel  now  enflames. 

Jybe,  Jyce :  see  GIBE,  JOIST. 

Jymiam,  Jymold :  see  JIM-JAM,  GIMMALED. 

Jyneper,  obs.  form  of  JUNIPER. 

Jynx  (drinks).  Also  7  jyng.  PI.  jynges 
(dgi'ndgez).  [a.  mod.L.  jynx,  pi.  jynges,  =  L. 
iynx,  a.  Gr.  !vy(,  pi.  Iv-yyfs  the  wryneck,  a  bird 
made  use  of  in  witchcraft ;  hence,  a  charm,  a  spell.] 

1.  A  bird,  the  wryneck  {Jynx  or  lynx  tor- 
quilld) ;  also  called  YUNX. 


1649  G.  DANIEL  Triiiardi.,  Hen.  V,  ccxcv,  Where  not  a 
Silver  lyng,  or  Pigeon,  fell  To  Pay  the  Markman.  170* 
PHILLITS,  Jynx,  the  Wry-neck,  or  Emmet-hunter,  or  as 
some  say,  the  Wag-tail.  1708  1'hil.  Trans.  XXVI.  123 
The  Jynx  or  Wryneck . .  I  first  heard  this  year  on  March  29. 
[  1845  Zoafagist  III.  1107  Its  sharp  and  harsh  cry,  resembling 
a  repetition  of  Jyn.\,  Jynx,  Jynx.]  1857  BIRCH  Anc.  Pottc-ry 
1 1858}  I.  2^7  A  youth  or  females  hold  a  bird,  supposed  to  be 
the  iynx,  in  their  hands. 

2.  transf,  A  charm  or  spell. 

a  1693  UKQU  HART  Rubtlais  in.  i.  23  These  are  the  Philtres, 
Allurements.  Jynges,  Inveiglements  [les philtres,  iynges,  et 
attraictz\.  Bails,  and  Enticements  of  Love. 

3.  Name  of  an  order  of  spiritual  intelligences  in 
ancient  '  Chaldaic '  philosophy. 

1655  STANLEY  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  17/2  [tr.]  Then  is  the  In- 
t'jlli.^iMt:  Jynx  ;  next  which  arc  the  Synoches,  the  Empyreal, 
the  /Etherial  and  the  Material  ;  after  the  Synoches  are  the 
Teletarchs..  Intelligent  Jynges  do  themselves  also  under- 
stand from  the  Father  By  unspeakable  Counsels  being 
moved  so  as  to  understand. 

Jysvse,  Jyst,  Jywel,  obs.  ff.  Gis,  JOIST,  JEWEL. 


K. 


K(k^i),  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
English  and  other  modern  languages,  wn.s  an 
original  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  taken  from 
the  Greek  Kappa  K,  originally  )),  from  Phoenician 
and  general  Semitic  Kaph  >|.  Its  sound  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was,  as  in  English,  that  of  the  back 
voiceless  stop  consonant,  or  guttural  tennis.  But 
at  an  early  period  of  Latin  orthography,  the  letter 
C  ;originally  representing  Greek  Gamma')  un- 
employed for  the  k  sound,  and  the  letter  K  itself 
fell  into  disuse,  except  in  a  few  words,  notably 
the  term  Kalendw  and  the  prjenomen  Kxso,  where 
the  traditional  abbreviations  Kal.  and  K.  kept  up 
the  memory  of  the  archaic  spelling.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  such  archaisms,  C  became  the 
regular  Latin  symbol  of  the  k  sound,  and,  as 
such,  was  substituted  for  Greek  Kappa  when 
Greek  words  were  latinized,  as  in  Kiftaiv,  Kvpos, 
Kcip/ia,  Cimoii,  Cyrus,  comma.  In  late  Latin, 
when  the  sound  of  C  before  a  front  vowel  had 
become  palatalized,  or  passed  over  to  (tj),  as  in 
Italian  cento,  ci/ta,  the  same  fate  befell  the  C  of 
latinized  Greek  words,  such  as  Cyrus;  but  later 
Greek  words  in  living  (esp.  Christian)  use  such  as 
kyrie  eleison  (tevptt  e^t'rjffoc),  which  retained  the 
Greek  pronunciation,  continued  to  be  written  with 
K.  To  Latin  scribes  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  K  was  thus  known  as  a  supple- 
mentary letter  to  C,  of  use  in  Greek  or  other 
foreign  words  which  had  the  '  hard '  or  k  sound 
of  C  before  e,  i,  or  y.  Hence  it  was  naturally  put 
to  use  in  the  writing  of  Old  High  German,  Old 
Saxon,  Old  Prankish,  Early  Italian,  and  some 
dialects  of  Old  French,  in  whicli  a  k  sound  came 
before  e,  i,  or  y.  In  writing  these  languages,  C 
was  usually  employed,  as  in  Latin,  before  a,  t>,  ><, 
or  finally;  but  in  practice  there  was  considerable 
overlapping,  with  the  final  result  that,  in  German, 
K  ousted  C,  and  is  now  the  proper  letter  for  this 
sound  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and 
all  the  Scandinavian  tongues;  while,  in  French, 
K  was  ousted  partly  by  C,  partly  by  Qu,  according 
to  derivation.  (Thus  Old  Northern  French  kanon, 
karole,  katre,  ke,  hi,  kel,  became  later  canon, 
carole,  quatre,  qne,  qni,  quel.}  So  IJth  C.  It.  ke, 
ki,  perki,  became  later  the,  chi,  pcrchc. 

In  the  Romano-British  alphabet,  K  was,  as  in 
Latin,  of  rare  use,  and  was  not  adopted  as  a 
regular  letter  in  Welsh  or  Irish  ;  though,  as  being 
quite  familiar  to  Latin  scribes,  it  was  occasionally 
written  as  a  casual  variant  of  C.  In  Old  English, 
the  original  Teutonic  k-sound  was  already  in  the 
earliest  times  fronted  or  palatalized  before  original 
front  vowels  'not  the  umlauts  of  back  vowels),  and 
for  this  variety  of  sound  (k',  ky)  a  distinct  symbol 
was  provided  in  the  Runic  alphabet.  Yet,  in  the 
OE.  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  both  the  guttural 
and  the  palatal  sound  were  represented  by  C_, 
although  in  the  practice  of  individual  scribes  K 
was  by  no  means  infrequent  for  the  guttural, 
especially  in  positions  where  C  would  have  been 
liable  to  be  taken  as  palatal,  or  would  at  least 
have  been  ambiguous,  as  in  such  wurds  as  Kent, 
.  kciinan,  akenncci,  kynn,  kyiiing,  kySed, folks, 
flak.picke.  Hut,  even  in  these  cases,  C  was  much 
more  usual  down  to  the  nth  century;  and  K 
be  regarded  only  as  a  supplemental  symbol  occa- 
sionally used  instead  of  C  for  the  guttural  sound. 
After  the  Conquest,  however,  the  Norman  usage 
gradually  prevailed,  in  accordance  with  which  C 
was  retained  for  the  original  guttural  only  before 
a,  0,  11, 1,  r,  and  K  was  substituted  for  the  same 
sound  before  e,  i,  y,  and  (later)  n ;  while  the 
palatalized  OE.  c,  now  advanced  to  tj,  was  written 
Ch.  Hence,  in  native  words,  initial  K  now  appears 
only  before  e,  i.  y  (y  being  moreover  usually 


merged  in  i),  and  before  n  (:— OE.  en-),  where 
it  is  no  longer  pronounced  in  Standard  English, 
though  retained  in  some  dialects.  Medially  and 
finally,  k  is  used  after  a  consonant  {ask,  dark, 
twinJkle),  or  long  vowel  (make,  Hawk,  like,  speak, 
week);  after  a  short  vowel,  ck  is  used  instead  of 
cc  or  kk,  but  the  unstressed  suffix,  formerly  -ick 
(iHiisicIt),  is  now  it,  though,  when  a  sufiix  in  e  or  i 
follows,  k  reappears  (traffic,  trafficker,  trafficking  . 

The  native  K  words,  being  thus  confined  to  Ke-. 
Ki-,  Kn-  (^with  one  or  two  from  the  dialects  in 
Ka-,  Ky-),  are  a  small  company.  But  their  number 
is  greatly  reinforced  by  the  foreign  words  of  recent 
adoption,  many  of  them  very  imperfectly  natur- 
alized, with  which  this  letter  is  crowded.  These 
include  a  few  modern  European  words,  Germanic 
or  Slavonic  ;  but  they  consist  mainly  of  names  of 
animals,  plants,  trade  products,  and  native  offices, 
from  Oriental,  African,  American,  Australian,  and 
Oceanic  languages.  The  number  of  these  words 
is  augmented  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  languages  have  two,  or  even  three,  distinct 
gutturals,  for  which,  in  ordinary  English  spelling, 
K  has  to  stand;  the  combination  Kh  is  similarly 
put  for  several  fricative  and  aspirated  sounds  in 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindi,  and  other  tongues. 
(See  the  individual  words,  in  the  etymology  of 
which  the  actual  origin  of  the  letter  is  stated.)  In 
giving  these  words  English  hospitality,  it  was 
formerly  usual  to  follow  English  analogies  and 
write  C  before  a,  o,  it,  I,  r,  h  ;  but  the  more  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  favour  the  use  of  K  in  these 
positions  also;  giving  the  non-Engli=h  initial  com- 
binations Ka-,  Kh-,  K1-,  Ko-,  Kr-,  Ku-,  by  which 
the  uncouth  or  barbarous  character  of  the  words 
is  more  strongly  suggested.  Thus  cadi,  Caffre, 
caique,  i'atmtick,  L  an  (Chan,  Cham),  cloof, 
Coyan,  creese,  cuininerlntnd,  now  more  frequently 
appear  as  kadi,  Kaffir,  kaik,  Kalmuk,  Khan, 
kloof,  Koran,  kris,  kamarband. 

In  words  from  Greek  also,  many  prefer  to  retain 
K,  instead  of  latinizing  it  to  C  ;  and  this  spelling 
is  generally  accepted  in  some  words  of  recent 
formation,  as  kaleidoscope,  kainptttlicon,  kalabohsrn, 
kinetic,  kudos,  while  in  others,  as  kainozoic,  kako- 
dyle,  krasis,  C  and  K  still  struggle  for  predomin- 
ance. In  a  very  few  words  (not  of  English  forma- 
tion), K  represents  Greek  \,  esp.  in  the  words  in 
kilo-,  as  kilogramme,  kilometre,  etc. 

1.  The  letter.  The  plural  appears  as  A's,  K's, 
/;-.,  k's.  (Although  now  generally  pronounced 
(kif),  the  pronunciation  ;k;~  was  formerly  also 
current.) 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  Cram.  iii.  (Z.)  6,S,c,  J,  g,  f,  t  jeendiaS  on  e. 
h  and  k  jeendiao  on  a  sefter  rihle.  q  geendao  on  ».  1551 
HruoF.7  :<les  begynningc  with  K  be  verye  rare. 


kep  it,  we  sound  it  [c]  alwaycs  as  a  k.     1674  RAV  Coll. 
ll'ants  Err.  Alphal..  (K.   I  >.  SJ  =;  C..if  we  me  it  in  its 
proper  power .  .differs  not  at  all  from  k.     1899  11  'cslm.  Gaz. 
17  Aug.  6/2  She  says  women  have  no  busr 
with  anything  outside  the  four  K's.. The  four   1. 
'Kinder,    Kirchc,  Kuche,  and    Kleider— children,  church, 
kitchen,  and  .1 

attrih.    1887  SKKAT  Print,  i 
Carepri"  >^nd.     1900' 

All  the  k-lancii  living  either  in 

the  East  of  Europe  or  in  A-ia.     IHd.  272  The  distribution 
of  the  k-peoples  does  not  com. 

2.  Used,  like  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to 
express  serial  order,  as  in  numbering  th< 
or  quires  of  a  book,  lettering  parts  of  a  liguie, 
enumerating  items  of  a  list.  etc.  ;  the  successive 
groups  or  sections  of  a  classification  ;  the  com- 
panies of  a  military  force  ;  the  batteries  of  the 
Royal  Artillery;  the  different  MsS.  of  a  work,  etc. 

In  serial  order  K  is  the  nth  or  loth  member,  ao 
J  is  or  is  not  reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  series  (see  J). 


3.  In    Chem.    K   is   the  symbol   for  Pot 
(mod.L.  kalinn  .     It  was  formerly  u>e<l  to  desig- 
nate a  compound   of  gold  (Syd.  Sot.  Lex'.,.     In 
Meleorol.  K  —  cumulus.     In  Assaying,  etc.  K  = 
carat.     In  Astron.  k  designates  Gauss's  Constant, 
the  square  of  which  is  a  measure  of  the  i 

the  sun.    For  km  Quaternions,  see  I  (the  letter   f>; 
in  Crysf.  see  H  7. 

1853  SIR  ^  •  R-  HAMILTON  Lect.  Quaternions  59  I.et  i,  j,  k, 
denote  tl. 

funda- 
mental  i.  j,  k  til 

4.  R.  is  air  abbreviation,  ft.  for  some  Christian 

s  Kate,  Kathiriih ,  Kenneth,  b.  {orA'inf. 
formerly  used  alone;  now  usually  in  comb.. as  K.I',.. 
King's  liench  ;  K.C.,  Kii.g's  Counsel,  King's  Col- 
lege ;  K.Q.,  'King  and  queen'  iron.    c.  for  / 
>:  standing  alone  Kt.) ;   in  K.B.,  Knight  lip 
K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  ;   K 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India;    K.G., 
Knight  of  the  Garter;    K.C.M.G.,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George; 
K. G.C.I!.,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath;  K.H., 
Knight  of  Hanover  (Vfis.);    K.P.,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick  ;   K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  etc.     d.  /./,-,  tro  pliysiol.  =  Kathode 
(also  ka.),  Kathodic,  in  K.(  .C.,  kathodic  closure 
contraction,    K.C.Te.,   kathodic   closure   tetanus, 
K.  D.T.,kathodicduration  tetanus.  K.O.C.,  kathodic 
opening  contraction  (Syd.  Sot.  J.ex.  .     e.  kg. 
kilogramme;  km.  =  kilometre. 

1614   SF.LUEN    Titles   lion.    5    Where    M.ises    speaks   of 
Amraphel  K.  of  Sinaghr,  the  Paraphrase  of  Onkelos  hath 
cxprcsly  K.  of  Babel.     1613  Shaksptrc's  2  Hen.  /.' 
Doth  not  the  K.  lack  subiects?    Do  not  the  Rtl 
Soldiers?    1818  Cueist  Digest  (ed,  2)  V.  213  It  was  resolved 
by  the  Court  of  K.  H.     l8j«  Storting  M> 
They  are  manufactured  from  scrap  iron  (tl 
King  and  Queen  as  it  is  called).      1833  Hrron's  " 
584/2  Any  list  of  K.  K's  or  K.  H.'s.    1851  Nivu.it.  The  Roeui 
ir  Axle  trees  of  the  best  K.  Q.  iron.     1891  fall  Mall  C. 
21  Mar.  7/1  A  movable  dram  weighing  2j  kg.       a  line  of 
23  km.  length.     1898  BKSASI  Orange  Cirl  it.  xi,  Mr.  Cater- 
li.un,    K.C.,  our  senior    COUnMl     1899    Mi"  I..    I'ALCKAVF. 
/'.    r.  1'algrea-t    i    Si  -rave,   K.H.,   Deputy 

Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Records. 

Hence  K.C.B.-ship,  and  the  like;  K.C.B.  r. 
nonce-wd.,  to  invest  with  the  order  of  K.< 

1881  BLACK  Beaut.  Wretch  I.  24  [He]  had  got  his 
K.C.B.-ship  for  long  service  in  India.  1886  AHien-nm 
i  Apr. 456/3  In  1869 [he] accepted  a  K.C.M.C.  ihipinUeuof 
the  peerage  he  had  hoped  for.  1891  Tc  mfle  Bar  Mag.  Sept, 
r27  He  was  K.C.B.'d  the  other  day. 

t  Ka,  "'.'  t'/'j.  i\e.  dial.  Forms:  6-7  ka,  6 
kawe,  6-7  ka-w,  kay,  k,  7-8  kae,  9  koa.  [Of 
obscure  origin:  the  s;r,o:nnious  ila:s  "'f,  claw 
ihee  is  found  earlier  (tec  CI.AV. 

The  va:  1  >ce  curiously  with  the  various  names 

of  the  letter  K,  whi ..!  1  in  quoL  1605,  where 

there  is  also  a  pun  on  try  (then  pronounce.  1 

A  word  ;,.u:id  only  in  the  puma  Ad  me,  ka  tliee 
or  ka  me  ami T Ilka  ;also  M)  thee,  which  imply 
mutual  help,  service,  flattery,  or  the  like. 

1546  J.  HF.VWOOD  /'nv.  11807-  34  Ka  mt'  ka  tne-  ont 
good  tourne  askth  an  other.  IJ95  Lorjcii  . 

nb,  To  keepe  this  rule,  kaw  me  and  I  kaw  thee. 
1603  Fu*loJfM*«tf»r(l6)4)4tt  Now  nature  stood  ever  on 
this  point,  Kae  mee,  Tie  kae  thee.    1605  CHAPMAN,  et 
L   K  me.  k  Ihee.  runs  through  court  and 
,*  the  doors  to  all  th: 

•  y  me  I 

morrow,    a  1658  Fi>»n,  etc.  II 

,L-  good  turn.  I'll  !»• 
another.     1676  ^  Turn  d 


another.     1676  '  Turn  d 

into  Jackdaw,  and  gn  .  '""*•  a™ 


Kaw' me  and"  He  Kaw  thee,  ever  aft.i.     i7>i    k 
f'rw.  227  Kae  me,  and  I'll  kae  lh>-  .;'"  great 

People  invite  and  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the  loor. 

ihee  ,  or    Kaa 

fKa 

<"I5S3  VDALL  Keystrr  /'.  i.  "=d  1«o£ 

youfTTl  .588 

'Marfttl.  Efist.  20  That  is  my  meaning,  ka  dum.    - 

i  K.u.  jackdaw;  ol  CAW,  cry 
>v;  Sc\  f.  CALL,  drive. 


KA-. 
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KAIRINE. 


Ka-,  freqnent  variant  of  CA-,  in  ME.,  and  in 
modem  representation  of  alien  words  from  oriental 
and  other  languages;  e.g.  kaaba,  kabaye,  kabane, 
kackle,  kadi,  kaffeine,  kage,  kalme,  kamel,  handle. 

t  Kaak,  v.  Obs.  [Imitative  :  cf.  CAWK.  sb?  and 
v.~\  intr.  Of  a  crow  :  to  caw. 

1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  iii.  i.  Vocation  1276  As  thick 
as  Crowes  in  hungry  shoals  do  light  On  new-sow'n  lands, 
.  .  Kaaking  so  loud. 

Kaak,  obs.  form  of  CAKE. 

II  Kaania  (ka'ma).  Also  caama,  kama,  khama 

kgama  .  [Given  by  Burchell  as  the  Hottentot 
name,  but  app.  now  current  in  Sechuana  (Lloyd 
Three  Great  African  Chiefs  18).]  The  hartebeest, 
a  South  African  antelope  (Alcelaphns  caama}. 

1814  BURCHELL  Trap.  II.  81  The  Hartebeest  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  called  Caama  or  Kaama  by  the  Hottentots.  1834 
Penny  Cycl.  II.  90/1  The  caama  ..  inhabits  the  plains  of 
South  Africa.  1866  LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  vL 
157  Much  spoor  of  elands,  zebras,  gnus,  kamas.  1883  J.  M.v- 
KENZIE  Day-dawn  48  In  the  distance  we  sometimes  descried 
the  sly  khama. 

Kaan,  Kaava,  Kab,  Kabac  :  see  KHAN  i, 
KAVA,  CAB  st.1,  CABAC. 

II  Kabalassou  (koi'balarsK).  Also  cab-.  [?  Al- 
tered from  next.]  The  giant  armadillo,  Priodotites 
gigas. 

1884  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  50  The  Kabalassous,  or  Prio- 
dontines,  exhibit  a  still  further  deviation  .  .  in  the  structure 
of  the  fore  feet. 

II  Kabassou  (kabse-sw)-  [F.  (Bnffon)  a.  Galibi 
capafou  (Sauvage  Diet.  I  "63).]  An  armadillo  of 
the  genus  Xenunts. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  iii.  471  The  fifth  kind 
of  Armadillo  is  the  Kabassou  or  Cataphractus,  with  twelve 
bands.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  354/2  The  Kabassous,  or  fourth 
division  of  Baron  Cuvier,  have,  .five  toes. 

I!  Kabaya  vkaba-ya).  Also  6  cable,  cabaia, 
7  cabbay,  cabay(e,  -ya.  [Ultimately  of  Pers. 
or  Arab,  origin.  The  forms  cabie,  cabbay  are  perh. 
directly  a.  Pers.  (_jLs  qabay;  cabaia,  cabaya  are 
from  Pg.,  whence  also  F.  cabaye.  Kabaya  is  immed. 
from  Malay,  whence  also  Dn.  kabaaj.]  A  light 
loose  tunic  such  as  is  commonly  worn  in  the  East; 
now  spec,  that  worn  in  Malay  countries  by  native 
women  and  by  Europeans  in  dishabille. 

1585  R.  FITCH  in  Hakluyt's  I'oy.  (1810)  II.  386  The  King 
is  apparelled  with  a  Cabie  made  like  a  shirt  tied  with  strings 
on  one  side.  1598  tr.  Linschoten's  Voy.  70  They  wear 
sometimes  when  they  go  abroad  athinne  cotton  I?or]  linnen 
gowne  called  Cabaia.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  81  Attir- 
ing himselfe  in  red,  his  1  ulipant,  Cabbay,  Boots,  Scabberd. 
l66>  J.  DAMES  tr.  Mandelslos  Trav.  E.  I,  64.  1883  MRS. 
BISHOP  St.  Malay  Penins.  iii.  in  Leisure  Ho.  81/1  Their 
lower  garment,  or  sarong,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles..  above  which  is  worn  a  loose-sleeved  garment,  called 
a  kabaya,  reaching  to  the  knees. 

Kabbala^h,  -ism,  -ize,  var.  CABBALA,  etc. 
Kabbelow,  kabeliau,  var.  C  ABILLIATJ,  cod-fish. 
Kabber,  obs.  form  of  CABER. 
Kabitka,  Kabob,  var.  KIBITKA,  CABOB. 

1798  T.  MORTON  Seer,  worth  knowing  i,  i,  One  of  your 
fine  kabobbed  fricasees.  1883  H.  W.  V.  STUART  Egypt 
296  Kabobs  or  little  disks  of  various  meats  impaled  upon 
wooden  skewers,,  -and  brought  up  hissing  hot. 

Kac,c;he,  Kaechere,  Kace,  obs.  ff.  CATCH, 
CATCHER,  CASE.  Kacheree,  var.  CUTCHEKKY. 

Kad-  :  see  also  CAD-. 

Kadarite  (kre-darait\  Also  Kaderite.  [f. 
Arab.  .Jj>  qadar  predestination  -I-  -ITE.]  A  member 

of  a  Mohammedan  sect,  alqadariyah,  which  denies 
predestination  and  maintains  the  doctrine  of  free 
will. 

17*7-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Kadari  or  Kadarites.  1860 
GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  465/2  Kaderites. 

II  Kaddish  (kse-dif).  Also  7  kaddesch,  kid- 
disch.  [Aram,  wip  qaddish  holy,  holy  one.] 
A  portion  of  the  daily  ritual  of  the  synagogue, 
composed  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  concluding 
with  a  prayer  for  the  advent  of  universal  peace  ; 
specially  recited  also  by  orphan  mourners. 

1613  PL-RCHAS  Pilgrimagt  (1614)  181  The  son  of  a  deceased 
lew  is  bound  to  say,  for  the  space  of  one  yeare,  a  prayer 
called  Kiddisch.  Ibid.  200  Then  the.  .Chanter,  smgeth 
halfe  their  prayer  called  Kaddesch.  1876  GKO.  ELIOT  Dan, 
Der.  liii,  If  you  think  Kaddish  will  help  me—  say  it,  say 
it.  You  will  come  between  me  and  the  dead.  1891  ZANG- 
WILL  Childr.  Ghetto  xxii,  Moses  bore  the  loss  with  resigna- 
tion, his  emotions  discharging  themselves  in  the  daily 


II  Kadi,  kadee,  variants  of  CADI.  Hence 
Ka'dilik,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  cadi. 

1704  J.  Pins  Ace.  Mahometans  27  The  Man  to  be 
married  ..  goes  to  the  Kadee,  i.e.  Judge,  or  Magistrate. 
1801-3  T-  Pallas'  Trav.  (1812)  II.  368  Villages,  .added  to 
the  Kadilik  of  Mankup.  1847  MBS.  A.  KF.RR  Hist.  Sett'ia 
48  These  three  offices,  of  Pacha,  Kadi,  and  Bishop,  ..  might 
all  be  obtained  for  money. 

Kae  (ke),st>.l  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  Forms  14-6 
ka,  5  kaa,  6  oa,  kay,  ke,  5,  8-  kae.  [Northern 
form  of  ME.  Co,  corresponding  to  MDti.  ca,  ka  e 
(Du.  ka},  OHG.  chaha,  cliA  (MHG.  kd],  Da.  kaa, 
Norw.  kaat.  The  direct  source  may  have  been  an 
ON.  *kd,  k6.  Cf.  CHOUGH.]  A  jackdaw.  Also/^. 


1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1539  Some  gas  hypand  als  a  ka. 
c  1450  HOLLAND  Hmulat  191  Crawls  and  Cais,  that  cravis 
the  corne.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  200/1  Ka  (A.  Kae),  monedttla. 
1535  LVNDESAY  Satyre  5241  direct.,  An  Crow  or  ane  Ke 
salbe  castin  vp,  as  it  war  his  saull.  1536  BELLENDEN  Cron, 
Scot.  (1821)  II.  450  Kayis  and  piottis,  clekit  thair  birdis  in 
winter.  1786  BURNS  Earnest  Cry  .y  1'raycr  xxiv,  In 
spite  o'  a1  the  thievish  kaes  Tnat  haunt  St.  Jamie's  !  1876 
SMILES  Sc.  Natur.  ii,  (ed.  4)  25  At  last  he  brought  with  him 
. .  a  Kae,  or  jackdaw. 
b.  Comb.,  as  kae-witted  a. 

1837  R.  NICOLL  Poems  (1843)  104  He  maun  been  but  a 
kae-witted  bodie  ! 

Kae,  s/>*    [Imitative.]     The  cry  of  a  jackdaw. 

1850  Zoologist  VIII.  2913  The  well  known  kae  of  the  jack- 
daw. 

Kae,  variant  of  KA  v.  Obs. 

Kaf,  variant  of  COP  a.  06s.,  quick,  fierce. 

Kaf  e,  kaff,  north,  dial,  forms  of  CHAFF  rf.l 

tKafer.  Obs.  rare-'1.  [?a.  G.tiiffr.]  =  CHAFER'. 

1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkworms  53  Nor  eate  they  all,  as 
greedy  Kafers  do. 

Kafeyah,  kafflyeh,  variants  of  KEFFIYEH. 

Kaffir  (kfE'faa  ;  prop.  Kafir  (ka'fir).  Also 
kaffer,  kaffre  ;  and  see  CAFFBE.  [a.  Arab,  kafir 
infidel :  see  CAFFBE.] 

1.  =  CAJFRE  i ,  '  infidel ',  Giaour. 

1814  SOUTHEY  Roderick  y.  198  A  Moor  came  by,  and 
seeing  him  [the  Goth],  exclaimed  Ah,  Kaffer  !  worshipper  of 
wood  and  stone.  1865  Daily  Tel.  23  Oct.  5/1  Mecca.. if  the 
Moslems  would  permit .  .a  '  kaffir  '  to  come  there. 

2.  =  CAFFKE  2  ;    one  of  a  South  African  race 
belonging  to  the  Bantu  family.     Also  attrib.,  and 
as  the  name  of  their  language. 

1801  Monthly  Re-,'.  XXXV.  346  The  incursions  of  the 
tribe  of  people  called  Kaflers.  1834  BOYCE  (title]  Grammar 
of  the  Kaffir  Language.  1857  Cnanibers's  Inform.  People 
II.  294/2  The  Kafirs,  a  race  strikingly  different  both  from 
Hottentots  and  negroes.  The  Kafir  nation  consists  of  nu- 
merous sections.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  15  May  3/1,  I  asked 
Questions  about  the  Kafir  voter. 

b.  //.  The  Stock  Exchange  term  for  South 
A  frican  mine  shares.  Also  attrib. 

1889  Rialto  23  Mar.  (Farmer),  Tintos  climbed  to  12^,  and 
even  Kaffirs  raised  their  sickly  heads.  1895  Daily  ffaus 
2  Apr.  2/2  Dealers  in  the  Kaffir  market.  1895  Nation  (N.Y.) 
19  Dec.  451/2  The  mines  floated  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change which  are  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Kaffirs  '. 
1899  H.  FREDERIC  Market  Place  32  It  was  one  of  the  men 
I've  been  talking  about— one  of  those  Kaffir  scoundrels. 

3.  A  native  of  Kafiristan  in  Asia. 

1854  LATHAM  Hum.  Spec,  in  Orr's  Circle  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat. 
I.  336  Kafiristan,  or  the  Land  of  the  Kafirs.,  on  the  water- 
shed between  the  Oxus  and  the  north-western  system  of 
the  Indus.  Ibid.  538  A  Kafir,  when  sitting  on  the  ground, 
stretches  his  legs  like  a  European.  1896  SIR  G.  ROBERTSON 
(title)  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

4.  attrib.    and   comb.    Kaffir-boom    [Du.  boom 
tree]  =  Kaffir-tree ;    Kaffir   bread,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  South  African  cycads  with  edible 
pith;    Kaffir  corn,  Indian  millet,  Sorghum  vtil- 
gare ;  Kaffir  date  or  plum,  or  Kaffir's  scimitar 
tree,  a  South  African  tree,  Harpephyllum  caffrnin, 
N.O.  Anacardiacex ;    Kaffir  tea,  the  plant  Heli- 
chrysttin   nudifoliitm;     Kaffir  's)    tree,    a   South 
African  leguminous  tree,  Erythrina  caffra. 

1880  Silver  ff  Co.'s  S.  Africa  (ed.  3)  135  "Kaffir-boom  . . 
wood  soft  and  light.  1882  Garden  10  June  410/3  Kncepha- 
lartos,  or  "Kaffir  Bread,  is  a  genus  confined  to  South  Africa. 
1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XII.  659/2  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
has  produced  three  crops  of  "Kanre  and  Indian  corn  in  the 
year.  1896  N.  Atner.  Rev.  CLXIII.  715  Put  the  land  inlo 
kafir  corn.  1880  Silver  <y  Co.'s  S.  Africa,  (ed.  3)  139  The 
"Kaffir  Plum  . .  an  edible  fruit  about  an  inch  long.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  468/1  Krythrina  caffra,  the  Kaffir-boom  of 
the  Dutch,  or  "Kaffir's  tree. 

Hence  Ka  ffirhood  ;  Ka  ffirize  v. 

1858  Co>npend.  Kafir  Lau's  and  Cust.,  Mount  Cope,  Brit. 
Kajfraria  166  A  Kafiri/ed  form  of  some  tribal  name  given 
by  the  Hottentots.  1877  J.  A.  CHALMERS  Tiyo  Soga  xxi. 
435  He  was  disposed  to  glory  in  his  Kafirhood. 

Kaffle,  kafle,  variants  of  COPFI.E,  caravan. 

Kafila,  variant  of  CAFILA,  caravan. 

II  Kaftan,  var.  CAFTAN.     So  Kaftaned  a. 

1661  J.  DAVIFS  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Aittbass.  III.  (1669)56 
Upon  the  Kaftan  they  wear  a  close  Coat.. called  Feres. 
1889  HALL  CAINI  Scapegoat  i,  His  Kaftan  was  of  white 
cloth,  with  an  embroidered  leathern  girdle.  1898  Blackw. 
Mag.  Oct.  537/2  Wild  Kaftaned  drivers. 

Kag-  :  see  also  CAG-. 

t  Kaggerle3C.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  *kagger  (not 
recorded)  +  -ley,  -LAIK.]  Wantonness. 

cixoo  ORMIN  2187  Forr  kaggerrlejjc  shall  don  Jiatt  sho 
Shall  dafftele33c  forrwerrpenn.     Joiit.  11655  All  be  fl;r 
kaggerrle33c  &  alle  fule  lusstess. 

Kaght,  kajt,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  CATCH  •:: 

II  KagO  (ka-gu).  Also  cango.  [Jap.  tango,  of 
Chinese  origin.]  A  Japanese  palanquifl  of  basket- 
work  slung  on  a  pole  and  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  bearers. 

1857  K.  TOMES  A  frier,  in  Japan  viii.  igi  That  horses.  1.: 
and   ka^o-bearers,  should    be   in   readiness.      1895   Outing 
(U.S.)  XXVI.  7  With  the  long  kagos,  three  coolies  are  always 
used,  and  sometimes  four.      1898  Centmy  Mag.  July  346 
No  kago,  or  swinging  cars. 

II  KagfU  (ka'gw).    [Native  name.]    A  grallatoriul 

jird  (tthinochetus  jtibalus :  of  unusual  type,  pecu- 

iar  to  New  Caledonia. 


liar  to  New  Caledonia 


l86z  I.ortii.  Rev.  Aug.  30  The  little  Kagu..a  newly-dis- 


covered  bird  from  New  Caledonia.  1883  Casselfs  A'at. 
Hist.  IV.  175  Both  the  Kagu  and  the  bun  Bittern.. go 
through,  even  in  captivity,  the  extraordinary  antics . . 
characteristic  of  the  Crane  family.  1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  472  The  Kagu.  .is  rather  a  long-legged  bird,  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  Fowl.  . 

\\ Kahau  vka-hau).    [Malay  »«0  kdhau,so called 

from  its  cry.]  The  proboscis-monkey  of  Borneo 
(Nasalis  lar-satus). 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVI.  02/2  In  the  Kahau  the  hairs  on 
the  chin  scarcely  assume  tne  appearance  of  a  beard.  1861 
WOOD  Wat.  Hist.  I.  41  In  size  the  Kahau  is  about  equal  to 
the  hoonuman,  and  seems  to  be  an  active  animal. 

Kahht,  obs.  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  CATCH  v. 

II  Kahikatea  (kSiikaU"  a).  Also  kaikaterre, 
kakaterra.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  tree,  Podo- 
carpus  dacrydioides,  N.O.  Coniferie  (or  Taxacex) ; 
called  by  the  colonists  White  fine.  Also  attrib. 

1823  CRUISE  Ten  Months  N.  Zeal.  145  (Morris  s.  v. 
Kauri]  The  timber  purveyor  of  the  Coromandel  having 
given  cowry  a  decided  preference  to  kaikalcrre.  1875 
T,  LASLETT  Timber  304  (Morris)  The  kahikatea  or  kakaterra- 
tree.  1876  W.  BLAIR  in  Trans.  N.  Zeal.  Inst.  IX.  x.  160 
(ibid.)  This  timber  is  known  in  all  the  provinces,  except 
Otago,  by  the  native  name  of '  Kahikatea  . 

Kahute,  Kaiak,  var.  CAHUTE,  KATAK. 

Kai-apple,  variant  of  KEI-APPLE. 

Kaichspell.Kaicle:  see  CACHESPELL,  KECKLE. 

II  Kaid,  variant  of  CAID  :  see  also  ALCAYDE. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  363/2  The  kaids  administer  justice 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  interior  towns. 

Kaid,  vai.  KED.     Kaie,  obs.  i.  KEY. 
Kaif,  var.  KEF.      Kaig,  obs.  f.  CAGE. 
Kaik,  var.  CAIQUE;  obs.  Sc.  f.  CAKE. 
lTa.il,  variant  of  KALE,  colewort,  broth. 
Kai'ly,    a.     Sc.   rare.    [f.   kail,    KALE  +  -Y.] 

1.  Besmeared  with  kail. 

a  1605  POLWART  Flyting  TV.  Montgoinerie  777  Pudding 
pricker. . Kailly  lippes. 

2.  nonce-use.     Having  the  characteristics  of  the 
'  kailyard  school ' :  see  KALE- YARD  2. 

1897  Academy  3  Dec.  378/1  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
term  '  Kailyard '  in  this  connexion.  More  than  a  little  kaily 
is  the  work. 

Kails,  -es,  variants  of  KAYLES,  ninepins. 

Kaim,  variant  of  KAME,  COMB,  ridge. 

HKaimakajn(kaimaka'm)'  Forms:  /chaima-, 
chayma-,  cayma-.  7-9  caima-,  7-  kaima- ;  7 
-con,  7-8  -can,  7-9  -kan,  -cham,  -cam,  8-  -kam. 

[Turkish   .«U»jls   qaimaqam,  ad.  Arab.   ^li.    Jta 

qd'im  maqain  one  standing  in  the  place  (of  another), 
f.  qd'im  standing  +  mac/dm  place,  station.] 

In  the  Turkish  Empire:  A  lieutenant,  deputy,  sub- 
stitute; a  lieulenant-colonel;  a  deputy-governor; 
spec,  the  deputy  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  governor 
of  Constantinople. 

c  1645  HOWELL  Lett.  III.  xxi.  (1705)  127  He  desir'd  him  to 
leave  a  charge  with  the  Caimacham,  his  deputy.  i68z 
WHELER  Journ.  Greece  n.  180  All  Civiland  Criminal  Causes 
are  tryed  by  the  Vizier,  or  his  Deputy,  the  Chaiinacham. 
1718  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  10  Apr., 
I  was  forced  to  send  three  times  to  the  caitnaikan  (the 
governor  of  the  town).  1773  Hartford  Merc.  Svpjil.  18  Sept. 
1/1  The  victory-  of  Ali-Bey  over  the  Kiaja  of  the  new 
Caimacan  of  Egypt.  i8ao  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  I.  vi. 
188  His  caimacam  or  vice-roy.  1876  GLADSTONE  Bulg. 
Horrors  6 1  The  Turks . .  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas, 
one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage. 

Hence  ||  Kaimaka'mlik,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
kaimakam. 

Kaiman,  Kain :  see  CAYMAN,  CAIN. 

Kainite  kai'noit  .  Min.  Also  csenite,  oenite. 
[ad.  Gei .  kainit,  f.  Gr.  naw-m  new  +  -ITE  :  named  by 
C.  F.  Zincken  in  1865,  with  reference  to  its  recent 
formation.]  Hydrous  chlorosulphate  of  magne- 
sium and  potassium,  found  in  Prussia  and  Galicia,  ' 
largely  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  51  642  Kainite  . .  is  nothing  but  the 
impure  picromerite.  1877  Daily  News  8  Oct.  2/6  Since  the 
memorable  discoveries  of  kainit  and  other  mineral 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  at  Stassfurth  and  Leopoldshall. 
1881  PI.AVFAIR  Indust.  U.  S.  in  Macm.  Mag.  XI. V.  335  The 
old  exhausted  soils  lost  their  productiveness  chiefly  by  the 
withdrawal  of  potash,  but  this  is  now  found  in  the  minerals 
carnallit  and  kainit. 

Kainozoic,  var.  CAINOZOIC,  Tertiary  (Geol.). 

Kaip,  obs.  form  of  CAPE  si.1,  COPE  s/'.1 

Kaipoun,  Kaip-stone,  obs.  Sc.  ff.  CAPON, 
COPESTOXE.  Kair,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CARE  sb.l 

Kair,  Sc.  dial,  form  of  ca'er  for  calver,  pi.  of 
CAT.F  :  see  CADRE,  KAWU. 

1616  in  Cramond  Ann.  Banjff '(1891)  I.  55  Persons  . .  have 
Kye  and  Kair  daylie  going  throw  ther  niLhtbours  cornes. 

Kairdique,  Sc.  var.  of  CAIIDKCT  Obs. 

1645  Sc.ActsChas.  /(i8ig)  VI.  i97/2The  Rose  Noble  eleven 
punds.  The  Kairdique  twentie  shilling. 

Kairine  (karrain).  Chem.  [app.  f.  Gr.  xcup-6s 
proper  time,  opportunity  +  -INKS.]  A  chinoline- 
compound,  oxy-mcthyl-quinolinc  tetraliydride, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  strong  antipyretic. 

1883  Times  2  Aug.  10/1  Professor  Fischer,  of  Munich  . . 
found  that  . .  a  substance  can  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  from  coal  tar.  wti, 

ilea   quinine   i'  MI   the   human  orgai 


KAISER. 

Fischer  has  given  it  the  name  of  'kairin1.     1891  THORPE 
Met.  Applied  Client,  s.v.,  The  hydrochloride 
colourless,  lustrous,  monoclinic  forms       Uui  WU  .it  i.tie  time 
employed  as  a  febrifuge,  under  the  name  of  kaiiine 

Kairn,  Kairte,  obs.  ft.  CAP. 

Kaiser    (karz.ir*.      Forms:    a.     2-4   caisere, 

2-5  caysere,  3-4  kaisere,  caiser,  3-6  cayser,' 
3,  6  caisar.  (?  kayssarl,  4-6  ,y)  kayser,  4-6,  9 
kaisar,  3-4,  6,  9-  kaiser.  0.  3  keisere,  (Oral. 
ke5}sere),  kaoisere,  3,  7-9  keiser,  4  keyzar, 
4-7  (9)  keysar,  6-7  keisar,  keyser.  7.  6-9 
kesar,  6  keaser.  7-8  keesar,  9  kezar.  [Ultimately 
ad.  L.  Omar  C.ESAB,  which  at  an  early  period 
passed  (perh.  through  Gr.  xaioap)  into  the  Teutonic 
langs.,  appearing  as  Goth,  kaisar,  O1IG.  keisar 

MUG.  keisar,  G.  kaiser},  OS.  kesur,  -ar  (MUu. 
keiser.  keyser,  keser,  Dn.teizer^,  OFris.  keisar,  -er. 
In  OE.  cdsere  and  ON",  keisari  the  terminal  syllable 
was  assimilated  to  the  -ere,  -ari  of  agent-nouns. 
OE.  casere  normally  gave  early  ME.  easer  KASER; 
the  usual  ME.  forms  kaiser,  keiser,  and  later 
variants,  were  adopted  afresh  from  other  Teutonic 
languages.  Ormin  used  both  kasere,  kaserr  from 
OE.  and  kejjsere  from  ON. 

In  14-15111  c.  the  word  was  mainly  northern,  and  the 
rt/-fprm  prevailed.  About  the  middle  of  the  i6lh  c.  ci  (t-y) 
again  became  usual,  prob.  under  Dutch  or  German  influ- 
ence. _  The  mod.  form  kaiser  is  directly  adopted  from  (',., 
in  which  it  represents  a  Bavarian  (and  Austrian)  spelling 
which  supplanted  the  normal  keiser  in  the  i;th  c.  (see 
Grimm  and  Kluge,  s.v.).J 

a.  The  Emperor :  cf.  EMPEROR  i  and  2. 

+  \'a)  The  (ancient)  Roman  Emperor  (obs.)',  (f>>  The  Emperor 
of  the  West ;  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  (German)  Empire 
(now  Hist.};  (e)  The  Emperor  of  Austria  (since  1804);  (rf) 
iNovv  esp.)  The  German  Emperor  (since  1871).  The 
English  use  in  sense  ot  whence  c  and  d  follow,  appears  to  be 
mainly  due  to  Carlyle. 

cxifo  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt.  xxii.  21  A^yfefl  fan  caysere 
ha  bing  pe  has  cayseres  synde.  —  John  xix.  t2  Ne  ert 
bu  has  caiseres  freond.  rizoo  ORMIN  3519  Forrhi  cl; 
to  wurrben  mann  O  patt  Ke^seress  time,  a  1225  Juliana 
67  Maximien  he  mihti  caisere  of  rome.  1807  J.  BARLOW 
Colunib.  v.  679  The  Austria's  keiser  and  the  Russian  czar. 
1838  CAHLVLE  FreM.  Gt.  r.  v.  (1872)  I.  43  Kaiser  Leopold  (I] 
. .  had  no  end  of  Wars.  Ibid.  n.  v.  I.  70  Barbarossa  himself, 
..greatest  of  all  the  Kaisers.  1866  Spectator  i  Dec.  1326 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Kaiser  intends  to  offer  the  Hun- 
^arians  the  possession  of  their  own  army.  1888  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  10  Aug.  16/3  The  author's  personal  intercourse 
with  the  late  Kaiser.  1897  W.  T.  STEAD  in  Canlimp.  Rev. 
April  596  The  Kaiser's  chief.. offence  in  the  eyes  of  most 
K.i^lishmen  was  his  telegrant.of  congratulation  to  President 
Kruger  after  the  surrender  of  Dr.  Jameson. 

b.  An  emperor,  as  a  ruler  superior  to  kings. 
Esp.  in  king  or  kaiser,  an  alliterative  phr.  common  from 

J3th  to  t7thc. ;  in  modern  use  an  archaism,  chiefly  due  to  Scott. 

a.  a  1225  After.  K.  138  Hire  schuppare  . .  bet  is  King  and 
Kaiser  of  heouene.  a  1300  [-.ee  /3].  £1300  Havclok  1725 
|-e  beste  mete  pat  king  or  cayser  wolde  ete,  'fa  1400  Alorte 
ArtJt.  1894  We  hafe  cownterede  to  day,  . .  With  kyngez  and 
kayseres.  1:1440  York  Myst.  xvL  15  Kayssaris  in  castellis 
grete  kyndynes  me  kythes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \  in.  Prol. 
137  Sum  [wald  be]  capytane,  sum  Caisar,  and  sum  King. 
1563  GOOGE  Eglogs,  etc.  (Arb.)  84  Court  and  Cayser  to  for. 
sake,  And  lyueat  home,  a  1618  Svi.vj.snu  .Mem.  Mortality 
xiv.  This  Life  (indeed)  is  but  a  Comcedie,  Where  this,  the 
Kaisar  playes ;  ant]  th;'.t.  the  Clown.  l8i8Scorr  Br.  Lamm. 
\.\vi,  And  what  signifi  -s  't.  .to  king, queen,  or  kaiser?  1825 
—  Talism.  xi,  As  high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of 
king  or  kaiser.  1843  LVTTONT  Last  Bar.  vilt.  i,  To  ride  by 
the  side  of  king  or  kaisar.  1882  MKS.  RIDOELL  /'f.  H'uSi'ss 
Garden-Party  19  Whether  her  husband  were  King  or 
Kaiser,  .  .signified  not  a  pin  to  the  bishop's  daughter. 

p.  £1205  LAV.  7331  pu  benches!  to  beon  keisore  of  alle 
quike  monne.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  4  Icrunet  . .  keiser  of 
kinges.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3359  (Cott.)  Yon  es  hi  keiser 
\7\rr.  kayser,  caisere]  sal  be  hin.  e  1375  Ibid.  9409  (Laud) 
Wytte  and  skylle  he  yaf . .  Ouyr  alle  this  world  to  be  ke\  zar, 
1546  I.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  39  Kyng  or  keyser  must  haue 
set  them  quight.  1620  S  HELTON-  i^n^i;  III.  i.  3  To  tell  neither 
King  nor  Keisar,  nor  any  earthly  Man.  1640  HKOMF;  Antip. 
n.  v.  Wks.  1873  III.  265  No  degree,  from  Keyser  to  the 
Clowne.  1682  MkS.  UKHN-  Roitnd-liLOtls  I.  i.  Wks.  (1716) 
396  He  is  our  General,  our  Protector,  our  Keiser. 

y-     *539  TAVERNER  Krasm.  Pro-'.  (1545)  64  Though  he  be 
hym  selfe  a  prynce.  a  kyn^e,  a  kesar.     1567  TLRUERV.  in 
Chalmers  Eng.  Poets  II.  648/1   He  slayes  the  K< 
the  crowned  Kings.     1551  Si  .1/M.iv.f  570  Hir 

holie  things  Which  was  the  care  of  Kesars  and  of  Kings. 
1647  H.  MOKE  Seng-  o/  Soul  n.  App.  civ,  Which  were  erect 
to  the  memoriall  Of  Kintrs,  and  K;i-sars.     17*2    \ 
Let.  to  Pope  6  Apr.,  As  far  from  Kini;s  and  K.tsars  as  the 
space  will  admit  of.     1832-4  UE  QUIN*  BY  C 
IX.  7  Modern  kings,  kesar  s  nr  emperors.      1676  /( 'Iiitl'y  Gloss, 
5.V.,  They  nowther  heed  for  king  nor  kezar. 

Hence  Kai  serling,  a  minor  eni|)eror;  Kaiser- 
ship,  the  office  of  emperor,  the  rule  of  the  Kaiser. 

1852  Tail's  Mag.  XIX.  550  Let  them  bring  us  a  kin~- 
lings  or  kaiserling's  heir.  l388G>«^:wA  AYr-.  I.IV.622The 
'weakening  'of  Wil  helm's  upp^shi,  ,;i  !•-  ilir  K.ii-,.  iship.  1892 
Daily  JVcws  27  Feb.  5/2  That  party  in  Germany  winch  does 
not  find  the  Kaisership  a  perfect  insiruinent  of  progress. 

Kaist,  ob->.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  CAST  v. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Tltrc  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  127 
Disciplis  . .  quha  sauld  thair  geris  . .  and  kaist  the  prices 
ih.iirnf  at  the  Disciplis  feit. 

Kaitif,  Kaitrine,  obs.  ff.  CAITIFF,  CATEKAX. 
Kaivle,  obs.  Sc.  f.  CAVEL  sb.\,  lot 
Kajak,  variant  of  KAYAK. 

Kajawah  (kad.?a-wa,   ka'djawa).     Forms:    7 
eajua,  cajava.   kedg-,  cedgeway,   9   kedjav£, 
VOL.  V. 
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kidja-,kha-,kajawah,-weh.  [Urdu  ,Pcrs.)  »,U 

]    A  camel-litter  for 

women  ;  a  kind  ol  lar^c  pannier  or  woodu 
a  pair  of  which  are  carried  by  a  camel. 
1634  Sm  T.   HLRBtKT   7V,,  „  of  nott  ,rave|1 

«ilh    mo 
.  Cajuatl  as  they  call  them' 

1678  J.  1'nii.ns  ir.   A,.-,,.*/,,'.    : 
111.  (1684 

being  cover 'd  with  Scarlct-cloth.     1698  I-'KYI  K  -In 
K.  India  f,  I'.  3,xj  Others  i,,  K 
one  on  each  side  of  a  Camel,  tied  like  Pan 

•:  they  stir  abroad  unvaried,  unless  shut  up 

id  then  well  attended.      1783'  'ronrn.fi: 

This  pannier,  termeil  in  n 

kidjahwah,  is  a  wooden  frame  (etc.).     1849  1  .  1:.  i 
I."«T   160   His  left  leg   was  heavily  than 
Kaj.iwah,  or  camel-saddle.    1894  R.  Kims,,  Jungle  Jit.  196 
I  he  men  piled  our  kajawahs.  .outside  the  square. 
Kajeput,  Kaju,  var.  CAJI  1-1  r,  CASHEW. 
II  Xaka  vka  ka).   Also  8  kaghaa.    [Maori.]     A 
New  Zealand  parrot  of  the  genus  Nestor,  esp.  the 
typical   species   Nestor  meridioaalii;    its  general 
colour  is  olive-brown,  varied  with  red  or  yellow. 
/  '774  J.  R-  TOKSTEH  (Newton)  Kaghaa.  1835  W.  VATE  Aee. 
n.itat  54  (Morris)  Kaka,— a  bird  of  the  parrot  kind;  much 
larger  than  any  other  New  Zealand  parrot.     1873  SIR  W. 
LU  1.1  I.K  liirds  N.  Zeal.  (1888)  I.  24   The  existence  ..  of  a 
I  Kaka  Parrot  (fiestar  produetus]  on  Philip  Island. 
1884  BRACKEN  Lays  Maori  38,  I  heard  mocking  Kakas  wail 
and  cry  above  thy  corse. 

b.  Kaka-beak,  -bill,  'a  New  Zealand  plant, 
the  Clianthus,  so  called  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  flower  to  the  bill  of  the  Kaka ' 
(Morris  Attstral  Eng.  1898). 

1892  Olago  H'ittua  24  Nov. (Morris)  The  Clianthus puni- 
ecus  or  scarlet  glory  pea  of  New  Zealand,  locally  known 
as  kafca  beak. 

Kakapo  <,ka-kapo\  [Maori,  f.  kaka  parrot  + 
pa  night. J  The  ground-parrot  or  owl-parrot  of 
New  Zealand,  Strigops  habroplilus,  with  green 
plumage,  marked  with  dark-brown  and  yellow. 
^1843  Dn:n  KSiBACit  Trav.  N.  Zeal.  II.  194  The  bird  called 
Kakapo  by  the  natives.  1852  LVALL  in  Proe.  Zool.  Soe. 
Lonti.  32  The  Kakapo  lives  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  is  also  occasionally  found  under  shelving  rocks.  1803 
NEWTON  Diet.  Btrds  475  In  captivity  the  Kakapo  is  saij 
much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  and 
playful  disposition. 

I  Kakaralli  (kakara-H).     Also  -ali.     [Native 
name.]     The  wood  and  bark  of  Leiythis  Ollaria, 
N.  O.  Myrtaccx,  a  tree  found  in  British  Guiana, 
the  timber  of  which  is  very  durable  in  salt  water. 

1858  Si\i\u>Nhs  Diet.  Trade. 

II  Kakariki  (kakarrkf).    [Maori,  f.  kaka  parrot 
+  (r}iki  little.]     A  New  Zealand  green  parrakeet 
of  the  genus  Platycercus. 

1855  R.  TAVI.OK  Tc  Ika  a  Maui  404  (Morris)  The  Kakariki 
. .  is  a  pretty  light  green  parrot  with  a  band  ot  red  or  ydluw 
over  the  upper  beak  and  under  the  throat.  1867  HOCH- 
STETTER  N.  Zealand  167  The  several  Platycercus  species. 
Kakariki  of  the  Maoris,  are  parrots  with  brilliant  colours. 

fKakaroch,  obs.  form  of  COCKKOACH. 

1665  SIR  T.  HEHHEUT  Trav.  (1677)  52  They  ..  will  not  kill 

su  much  as  :i  Louse,  .a  Kakaroch. 

Kake,  Kakel,  obs.  ff.  CAKE,  COCKLE. 

II  Kakemono  (ka-kemiiJ-no).  [Japanese,  f.  kckc- 
to  hang  +  mono  thing.]  A  Japanese  wall-picture, 
painted  on  silk  or  paper,  and  mounted  on  rollers, 
so  as  to  be  rolled  up  anil  put  away  when  desired. 

1890  Daily  AVrcj  4  Mar.  7/1  As  for  the  'kakemono',  or 
native  picture,  one  might  be  acquainted  with  a  thousand 
specimens  and  yet.  .be  still  in  oblivion  as  tothereal  appear- 
ance of  the  Sacred  Mountain.  1890  rallMo.ll  (,. 
3/1  The  'kakemonos'  are  rolled  and  placed  away  with., 
remarkable  care.  1894  Daily  Neivs  22  Sept.  6/5. 

Kakerlak,  variant  of  KAKKEKLAK. 

II  Kaki  (ka'k/).  [Japanese.]  The  Chinese  date 
plum  or  persimmon  of  Japan,  Diospyros  Kaki. 

1866  Treas.  Bat.  4ir/2  The  fruit  ol  the  Kaki  or  Chinese 
Date  Plum,  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  1889  Sci.  Anu'r,  LX.  225  The  hybridizing  of  the 
kaki  and  the  American  persimmon. 

Kakistocracy  i^ka'kistp-krasi^.  [f.  Gr.  *ri- 
xtaro-s  worst  +  -xparia  rule,  after  aristocracy] 
The  government  of  a  state  by  the  worst  ci! 

1829  T.  L.  PKACOCK  Misfort.  Elphin  vi.  93  Our 
kakistocracy  now  castigates  the  heinous  skis  uh; 
then  committed  with  impunity.  1876  LOWELL  Lett.  II.  vii. 
179  Is  ours  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  ]  • 
the  people,  or  a  Kakistocracy  rather,  for  the  benefit  • 
at  the  cost  of  fools?  1879  bAHlNG-GofLD  Germany  H.  286 

:ime  Ls  at  once  a  plutocracy  and  a  kakistocracy. 
So  t  Xakistocra-tlcal,  a. 

1641 '  s  •  /  'ind.  Answ.  vi.  82  But  when  the  men 

hands  the  government  of  the  Church  is, 
•<oi-  KtiKiaruv  KpaTot,  or  K-> 

II  Kakkerlak  (ka'karlik).  Also  s  kackerlake, 
9  kakerlak,  kakkerlac.  [Du.  kakkerlak,  G. 
kakerlak  cockroach,  albino,  believed  to  be  of 
S.  American  origin.  F.  has  kakolttj,  cancrelat  in 
sense  I,  kakerlaijtie,  chacrelas  in  sense  2  (Litln-'i. 

The  avoidance  of  light  is  supposed  to  be  the  connecting 
link  lK:lwecn  the  sen 

1.   =  C<  CKUOACH,  q.  v. 

1813  [see  COCKROACH].      1883  Cosseffs  Nat.  Hill.  VI.  153 
'!•}  includes  the  numerous  species  of 
Cockroaches,  or  Kakerlakk 


KALE. 

2.  An  alhinn    i(K-  Dutch  name  in  I 

"777  I-  •,,  The  Kackcr. 

of  racii. 
1888  in 

Ik-net:    Ka-kkerlaki«m    [K.    lattrlaqitiimt},    a 
sMiunvm  for  albinism  as  cxistinj;  in  Java. 

/  fx.) 

Kako-,  v.ir.  spelling  of  CA<  r.  *a«o- 

il,  favovrctl  by  runny  recent  writer- 

:ch   as  directly  represent 
Gr.  words:  e.j;.  tatfjatmfn,  kakalojtr 

:'hy,  kakotopia,  kakotrcfhy,  kakoxcnilt,  etc., 
Kakodyl  e.     txamples  uf  these  are  very 
rare  before  the   I9thc.,and  ap|x;ar  chiefly  in  its 
later  half.     See  the  words  under  C. 
Kakun,  obs.  form  of  CALKIN. 
Kakyl,  -ylle,  obs.  forms  t.i  I.'ACKJ 
Kal,  var.  C'.M,,  Cornish  name  of  wolfram. 
1758  I«IKI  \si  .\al.  1  list.  Cornwall  196  The  Kil  connects 
the  metallic  parti  [of  tin]. 
Kal,  kail,  obs.  forms  of  CALL. 
IlKaladana  (kala.la  na  .     [Hindi,  f.  k,}  , 
+  ,/,'ina   grain,   seed.]      The   plant   7/.v«,i£j    .\'i/, 
N.O.  Convolvulacfx.     The  seeds  'Jkalj' 


are  employed  as  a  cathartic. 
l86«  Treas.  Hot.  643/2. 
t  Kalader,  -dre,  variants  of  CAI.ADRIE  Obs. 

1572  Ilossrwi  <  i  Armorie  11.  70,  D.  beareth  Verte. . 
gardante,     1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  n.  256/1  The  i 
or  Kaladfi.  .Ls..  after  the  form  and  shape  of  a  Hawk. 

II  Kalan  ,kal,vn,  k^'lan).  [Native  name.]  The 
sea-otter  of  the  northern  Pacific  (Knhrdi-is  lutris  . 

1861  WOOD  Kal.  Hist.  I.  386  The  fur  of  the  Kalan  is  ex. 
tremely  beautiful  ..  and  very  warm  in  character.  1887 
Fitkmtl  ..  II.  487  An  adult  kalan  is  an  animal 

not  mucb  larger  tluin  a  mature  and  well-conditioned  beaver. 

Kalander,  Kalundcs,  etc. :  see  ' 

Kalange,  obs.  form  of  CH.UI  I:M;K. 

Kalathos,  Kalavansa,  Kalculer :  seeCAL-. 

Kald,  Kaldhed,  northein  ff.  COLD,  -HED. 

a  1300  Ji.  £'.  Psalter  \\x,  12  pou  led  us  in  kaldhed  to  be 

Kale,  kail  vk.';l,  St.  k/1).  Forms  :  a.  3-4 cal, 
3-9  Ml*,  (5-6  &  Mil  I.ficall.ycayle';,  4,  8-  kale, 
(6-7  Sc.  kaill),  7-  Sc.  kail.  e.  5  kelle,  6  kel,  6-7 
kele,  keel(e,  7-9  kea^e,  8  kell.  [Northern  form 
of  COLE,  q.v.  The  normal  north.  Kng.  spelling  was 
cale  (now  rare),  the  Sc.  kaill,  kail;  the  latter  still 
common  in  Sc.  writers  or  with  reference  to  Scot- 
land, though  kale  is  more  frequent  in  general  use. 
The  0-forms  are  mainly  southern  spellings  indi- 
cating the  narrow  Northern  vowel.) 

1.  A  generic  name  for  various  edible  plants  ol 
the  genus  A'rassica;  cole,  colewort,  cabbage;  spec. 
the  variety  with  wrinkled  leaves  not  forming  a 
compact  head  (B.  otcraica  a<, ,  cole. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  12523  He  sent  him  to  jie  yerd  ..  for  to 
gedir  bain  sum  cale.      a  1340  1  I 
Kale  of  gressis  socn  sail  (>:u  f:iH.    1483  •  1/2  Cale, 

lllltS.       1548    '1  I  KM  I;   Xtllllcs  rf  Hlft'CS  20   }'•: 

..in  enjish.-  cotewurttt.  <    le  or  keere.     1698  M 

J'^itrn.  J\i>ts  ufv1  ^s1'   I  ']1:  keel  is  In  K'j  found  wild  upon 
the  Marilnne  Kocks.     1772-84  COOK  .  !.  ji5One 

of  the  sailors,  who.  .had  been  sent  to  ,  ^Sij  (  ,:!i 

[see    BORECOLE!.        1814    StoTT   lt\ir>.    Mil.  I,. 

..stored  wilt'  ^i^unlic  plmi:.  -.      1860 

( i.  H.  K.  in  l\it .  /  i-nr.  14    \S  hen  times  were  tolerably  quief, 
they.. cultivated  their  oats  and  kail  in  peace, 

Fn 


Ceyinan,  or  drctii  A'<:/<-,  the   ordinary  borecole, 
with  green    leaves,  very    much    curled  ;    t  Great, 

-.  Scott/I  A\i!i,  a  variety  of  borecole  with 
wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  purplish  colour;    U'iltl  A.'ale, 

nort.  Also  (  DIII-,  Hilti-,  II  'il,i  AJ.',-.  Kicld- 
Mustard  \Sinapis  atrotsis  ;  hniiiin  Kale  (see 
t|iiot.  1890).  See  also  bow-,  SEA-KALE. 

1677    WhlllJEHRL  KN   /   tHat1.   10   li  i.ail, 

unloi.J.                                                    J,  white  locked  kail  Eras- 

.>/<?.  fn//letl  '  T  curled  k;ii!.     />><!'. 

kail.     1731  59  >ica, 

:ix;    Scotch    Kale.  J773 

H,u\i.  i  .  jilant  which  in  the  \\est 

>s  called  Iiuli  '  ens. 
1855   1)1  i.AMrx    A"." 

K;ile.\c.    1890  WAIT  /';<.'..  \titt  t 

.en  toedibk  A  t  the 
c-'untr>'  where  the  le.ives  art 

2.  broth  in  which  Scotrh  kale  or  cabbage  forms 
a  principal  ingredient;    hem  itip 

made  with  various  kinds  of  vegetables.      H'atcr- 
tale.  broth  made  without  meat  or  fat. 

long  the  chief  eleinent  of  di  ',tnd, 

ilself. 

(  1470  lit  M 
lexer  i 

;  ;  • 

kelle.     a  1529 

r.ele.    1567!. 

•i  make  of  ill  acates  good  L.I  1641 


the  mcsse  with  Kt 

jland  could  forbeare  to  call  for  1'... 

t        . 


KALEEGE. 

1730  m-BT  Lrlt.  .*•'  I.  i?8  Your  onlin.v 

Kai'  m,cafe,ctc.    i8i6> 

...•re  lo  my  kail  against  ane 
,g,g 

..  •   !      d  I      <••         :    ••'••.  •   '  •  •     -     !  •    '    •'    '' 

would  take  his  kifl  with  the  family.      1873  C.  GIBBON  Lack 
.'I  together. 

.;;,  something 

stale  served  up  again  ;   e.g.  an  old  sermon  d 
duty  a  second  time.     To  give  one  his  kale  thi 
Ike  mi,  to  treat  one  in  some  unpleasant  fashion, 
to  let  one  '  have  it '. 
1660  in  J.  Ramsay  Scat!,  ff  Scotsmen  i8/A  Cent,  (if 

•  ••  will  lake  cold  kail  het  again  tomorrow.     1816  SCOTT 

:v.  When  my  mither  and  him  forgathered  they 

set  till  the  sodgers,  and  1  think  they  gae  them  their  kale 

through  the  reek  !      18*3  GALT  Entail  111.  xxx.  282  Theirs 

I  third  marriage,  a  cauld -kail -net-again  affair,     1840  C. 

.  n  i:i  Mrs.  <;.-iskell  Life  142  He  would  have  given  the 

.ters  their  kale  through  the  reek — a  Scotch  proverb. 

3.   Comb.,  as  (sense  i )  kale-Uatie,  -castock,  -knife, 

-leaf,  -plant,  -seed,  -seller,  (sense  2)  taie-fot:    also 

kale-bell,  the  dinner-bell;   kale-brose,  oatmeal- 

brose  made  with  the  fat  skimmings  of  meat-broth ; 

kale-gully,  a  knife  for  cutting  kale;    kale-runt, 

-stock,  the  stout  stem  of  a  kale-plant,  a  castock  : 

kale-time,    dinner-time  ;    kale-turnip  —  KOHL- 

IIVBI    (Chambers'   Eneycl.    i89Ox;    kale-wife,   a 

woman  who  sells  kale  or  greens;  kale-worm,  the 

caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butterfly;  a  caterpillar  in 

general.    See  also  KALE-YARD  and  C'ALGAUTH. 

a  177*  n'atty  f,  Madge  in  Herd  Cull.  Scat.  Songs  II.  ICQ 

irk  !— the  'kail-bell  rings,  and  I  Maun  gae  link  aft' 

the  pot.     1849  Sidonia  Sore.  I.  249  The  sexton  rung  the 

kale-bell.     This  bell  was  a  sign  ..  to  the  women-folk,  who 

were  left  at  home  . .  to  prepare  dinner.      1816  SCOTT  Antiy. 

\s  caller  as  a  'kail-blade.      1816  —  Old  Mort.  xxviii, 

When  the  quean  threw  sae  muckle  gude  *kail-brose  scalding 

het  a'  1715  KAMSAV  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  II.  I, 

Knii-gully.     1612  X.  K {ding  Rec.  (1884) 

I.   26  .  Alth  a  'Cayle  knife.     1483  Catlt.  Angl. 

la  lefe...  caulis.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
III.  412  Scant  worth  ane  kaill  leif.  1578  LVTF.  Dodpcns 
n.  lx\\i.  258  The  leaues  of  the  same  rosted  in  a  Call 
leaffe.  ("1425  Langl.'s  r.  PL  K.  VI.  288,  I  haue  percil  and 
porettes  and  manykole-plantes[J/.S.  Cambr.  Dd.  1. 17  *cale- 
plantes].  1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss.,  *  Kale-pot,  pottage-pot. 
.  1861  J.  GRANT  Caft.  of  Guard  \lv,  The  iron  bar 
whereon  the  kail-pot  swung.  1785  BURNS  Death  .V  /''. 
llorn-bk.  xvii,  Fient  haet  o't  wad  nae  pierc'd  the  heart  Of  a 
'kail-runt.  1871  C.  GIBBON  Lack  of  Gold  v,  '  Kail  runts', 
from  which  the  leaves  had  been  picked  clean.  1743  MAX- 
v/.  Trans.  Soc.  Improv.  Agaric.  Scot.  269  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Method  of  raising  *Kail-seed,  from  burying  the 
,  in  the  Earth.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  51/2  A  *Cale  seller, 
olitor.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  7(1792)  II.  241  John 
Calder,  kail-seller  there.  f  1415  b'oc.  in  vVr.-Wulcker  644/5 
Hoc  magvderf,  *calstok.  1522  SKELTON  Why  not  to  Court 
'•  it  uorth  a  soure  calstocke,  1681  COLVIL  Whigs 
Sufplic.  (1751)  58  They.. rooted  out  our  kail  stocky  1821 
GALT  Ann.  Parish  xxviii.  (1895)  178  Among  the  kailstoclcs 
and  cabbages  in  their  yards.  1787  BCRNS  Let.  to  U7.  Nicol 
i  June,  After  "kail-time.  1827  Scorr  Jrnl.  19  Mar.,  We 
will  hear  more  in  detail  when  we  can  meet  at  Kail-time. 
1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  \nmarg., 
>ea,  the  'cailwyfe  seis  ?ow  heir,  bund  fute  and  hand.  1783 
Jrnl.  Lond.  to  Portsmouth  in  R.  Forbes  Poems  Buchan 
Dial.  8  They  began  to  misca'  ane  anither  like  kail. \vi\rs. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  51/2  A  'Cale  worme,  fruca.  1818  SCOTT 
Itrt.  Midi,  xii,  It  is  but  a  puir  crawling  knil-worm  after  a', 

I  Kaleege,  kalij  .kal/'-d.-;,  ka'lid.*-).    E.  /«,/. 

Also   kallege.      [a.    Hindi   kali}    (Yule).]      An 
Asiatic    pheasant    of  the   genus   Eiiplocamus   or 
dallophasis,    found    in    the    Himalayan    region. 
f  Corruptly  college-pheasant.'] 
1864  OWEN  Power  of  God  4)  Peacocks  and  kaleeges  are 

nous  to  Southern  Asia  and  its  islands.     1886    , 
Anglo-lnd.  Gloss.,  College-pheasant,  ..  the  name  ..  for  the 
birds  of  the  genus  Gallophasis  of  Hodgson,  intermediate 
between  the  Pheasants  and  the  Jungle-fowls.   1893  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds,  Kallege  or  Kalij. 

Kalei-dograph.  [f.  as-next  +  Gr.  ypaipos  writ- 
ing, writer.]  An  apparatus  for  displaying  on  a 
screen  or  a  glass  disk  the  symmetrical  patterns  seen 
in  a  kaleidoscope. 

Kaleidophone  kahi-d0fo"n).  [f.  as  next  + 
Gr.  (pov-lj  sound.]  An  instrument  (invented  by 
Prof.  \Yheatstone)  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  sound-waves,  by  means  of  a  vibrating  rod  or 
plate  having  a  reflector  at  the  end. 

1827  Q.  7>-nl.  Sc.  344  Description  of  the  Kaleidophone  or 
phonic   Kaleidoscope,  a  new  philosophical  toy.      1873  W. 
leaulin  n.  iv.  63  The  magic  disc,  the  thaumatrope, 
tile  kaleidophone .  .etc.,  all  owe  their  action  to  this  prii, 

Kaleidoscope  (kabi-ddsko"p).     [f.  Cr.  xaA-os 
tiful  +  c7So-s  form  + -SCOPE.     Named  by  its 
inventor,  Sir  David  lirewster,  in  1817. 

•  Inscope  in  Newman,  Granlm.  Assent  i.  v.  (1870)  107.] 

An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  reflecting  surfaces  placed  in  a  tube,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  small  compartment  containing  pieces 
of  coloured  glass:  on  looking  through  the  tube, 
numerous  reflections  of  these  are  seen,  producing 
brightly-coloured  symmetrical  figures,  which  may 
be  constantly  altered  by  rotation  of  the  instrument. 
ter's  patent  No.  4136  (heading)  A  new 
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1822   J.    HINT  /.,-//.  Anier.  10  The  Kaleidoscope  of  Dr. 

Brewster  is  here  fabricated  in  a  rude  style,  and  in  quantities 

n  as  a  plaything  to  children.       1878 

.;r.  62  The  beautifully  symmetrical  shapes 

seen  in  a  common  kaleidoscope. 

b.  fg.  A  constantly  changing  group  of  bright 
or  coloured  objects;  anything  which  ex- 
succession  of  shifting  phases. 


dosco 


; 
b 


Liit.  /',i«;V/  I'rcf.  29  To  allow  truth  and  falsehood  to  be 

jumbled    together    in    one    ever -shifting    kaleidoscope    of 

1878    HfTTON   Scott  L  8  A  hundred   changing 

kaleidoscope. 
C.   attrib. 

1834  Edin.  Rev.  LX.  69  The  few  kaleidoscope  passages, 
where  ambitious  words  and  crowded  figures  arc  so  richly 
:cd   in.      1855  URIMLKY  Ess.,  Noct.  Ambr.  306  A 
pe  quickness  and  variety  of  intellect. 
Kaleidoscopic  (kalaidtfsk(7*pik),  a.  [f.  prec. + 
-ic.]     Of  or  belonging  to  the  kaleidoscope ;    ex- 
hibiting brightly  coloured  or  continually  varying 
figures  like  those  seen  in  the  kaleidoscope. 

a.  \Vith  reference  to  (changing)  colours. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.  1853  FORBES  &  HANLEY  Hist.  Frit. 
Mollusca  1. 9  Fewbodies.  .exhibit such  exquisiteand  kaleido- 
scopic figures  as  these.,  displayed  in  the  combinations  of  the 
compound  Ascidians.  1873  G,  C  DAVIES  Mount,  .y  Merc 
viii.  56  Kaleidoscopic  effects  of  sunshine  and  shade, 

b.  Jig: 

1855  H.  SPENCER  Prine.  PsyckoL  (1872)  I.  it.  ii.  182  A  per- 
petual kaleidoscopic  change  of  feelings.   18580.  W.  HOLMES 
Ant.  Rreakf.-t.  (1865^  153  An  array  of  pleasant  kaleidoscopic 
1884  I'ub.  Opinion  12  Sept.  318/2  One  brief  incident 
of  a  kaleidoscopic  career. 

Kaleidosco-pical,  a.    [See  -ICAL.}  =•=  prec. 

1858  Times  i  Dec.  8/3  Brilliant,  and  prismatic,  and  kalei- 

oscopical  are  the  intellects.  1861  T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll 
tffiztii,rt'  ,\iv.  114  His  imagination  . .  is  overloaded  with 
minutiae  and  kaleidoscopical  colours. 

Hence  Xaleidosco-pically<7£&'.,  after  the  manner 
of  a  kaleidoscope,  with  continual  changes. 

1866  Sat.  AVr-.  7  Apr.  400  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  in 
earnest  ..  But  then  he  is  so  kaleidoscopical!)'  sincere.  1891 
T.  HARDY  Life's  Little  Ironies  (1894)  91  The  long  plate- 

ilass  mirrors,  .flashed  the  gyrating  personages  and  hobby- 
orses  kaleidoscopically  into  his  eyes. 

Kalend,  -ar,  etc.:  see  CAL-.  Kalenge,  obs. 
f.  CHALLENGE.  Kaleon,  variant  of  KALIAN. 

Ka'le-,  kai'1-yard.  Sc.  [f.  KALE  -f  YAKD. 
The  stiictly  Sc.  form  is  kail-yaird  (kvl-yeTd).] 

1.  A  cabbage-garden,  kitchen-garden,  such  as  is 
commonly  attached  to  a  small  cottage. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gentle  Sheph.  n.  iii,  A  green  kail-yaird. 
c  1730  BfRT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1754)  I.  ii.  33  A  fit  Enclosure 
for  a  Cale- Yard,  /*.  e.  a  little  Garden  for  Coleworts.  1800  A. 
CARLVLE/J  »/(»/>/>£•.  473  Trees,  .planted  in  every  kail-yard,  as 
their  little  gardens  are  called.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  xxx  viii. 
What  comes  o'  our  ain  bit  free  house,  and  the  kale-yard,  and 
the  cow's  grass?  1894  MRS.  WALFORD  Ploughed  42  The 
little  rough  gravelled  approach  and  kail-yard. 

2.  Used  with  reference  to  a  class  of  recent  fiction, 
affecting  to  describe,  with  much  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular, common  life  in  Scotland;  hence  attrib.  as 
Kailyard  School,  a  collective  term  applied  to  the 
writers  of  such  novels  or  sketches  ;  kailyard  dialect, 
vocabulary.     Hence  Kailya'rder,  -ism. 

[The  appellation  is  taken  from  the  Scottish  Jacobite 
song  '  There  grows  a  bonnie  brier  bush  in  our  kailyard ', 
from  which  '  Ian  Maclaren '  took  the  title  of  the  series  of 
short  stories  'Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush'  (1894),  which 
was  an  early  and  popular  example  of  this  school  of  writing.] 

1895  J.  H.  MILLAR  Literature  of  Kailyard\\\  A'rri'  A'eT'/cro 
Apr.  384  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  fairly  entitled  to  look  upon 
himself  as  pars  tiiagna,  if  not  pars  maxima,  of  the  Great 
Kailyard  Movement.  1895  Blacfcv.  Mag.  June,  Those 
romances  in  dialect,  very  fitly  and  cleverly  called  the 
Literature  of  the  Kailyard  by  a  recent  critic.  1896  Dundee 
Advertiser  i  Aug.,  Having  been  assured  by  many  critics 
that  the  Kailyard  School  is  quite  photographic  in  its 
reproduction  of  Scottish  life  and  character.  1896  tt'estm. 
Gaz.  7  Nov.  3/2  Among  its  contributors  lately  has  been  . . 
one  of  the  minor  '  kailyairders  \  1899  A  cadctny  7  Jan.  3/1 
But  Mr.  Crockett  is  no  Kailyarder  in  his  romances.  loid. 
14  Jan.  50/2  A  little  outburst  of  Kailyardism,  lypoAthenxum 
Q  June  709/3  He  wrote  as  he  spoke,  and  his  kailyard  vocabu- 
lary occasionally  baffles  his  editor. 

Kalf(f,  obs.  forms  of  CALF1. 

Kali  (krc-H,  kvHi).  Forms:  7  chali,  8  kaly, 
caly,  6-  kali.  [Arab.  15  qali:  see  ALKALI.] 

1.  The  Prickly  Saltwort   or  Glasswort  (Salsola 
Kali] ;  =  ALKALI  2.     Also  applied  to  other  species    i 
of  Salsola,  as  llarilla  (Salsola  Soda^. 

1578  I.YTK  Dothens  i.  Ixxviii.  115  The  herbe  named  of  the    ' 
Arabians  Kalij  or  Alkali.      1615  G.  SANDYS   Trar.  116  A    i 
desart    producing   here   and   there  ..  a   weed   called    K:tli 
[printed  Kail]  by  the  Arabs.     1646  SIR  T.  BROWN  K  Pseud. 
Ep.  51   Glasse,   whose   materialls   are   fine  sand,  and   the 
f  Chali  or  Fearne.    1766  W.  STORK  Ace.  E.  Florida  49 
This  herb  resembles  entirely  our  samphire  in  England,  and 
is  called   barilla  or  kaly.      1884  Evang.  Mag.   343   Here, 
among  the  softer  sand,  .is  growing,  .the  Kali,  ur  Sah\v»rt. 

b.  Egyptian  A'a/i,  name  forMtsembryanthonum 
nodiflorum. 

1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bot.  App.  316.  1794  MARTVN  Rous- 
seau* s  not.  xxi.  293  Egyptian  Kali,  esteemed  for  making 
the  best  potash,  is  also  of  this  genus. 

f2.  A  saline  substance  obtained  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  saltwort;  soda-ash;  =  ALKALI  i  ;  hence, 


KALONG. 

vegetable  alkali,  potash.  (Latinized  kalltim,  whence 
the  chemical  symbol  K  fur  pntnssium.) 

1799  etc.    XXV.     }  •-,- 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  kali,  and  five  pounds  of  pulverized 
chalk.  1811  A,  T.  THOMSON  Lomi.  l>is/>.  (1818)  437  Take  of 
nitrate  of  kali,  six  pounds.  1819  /\irit<>/<>t:;'ti  *.  v..  The  kali 
of  the  pharmacopeias  is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  p 

1!  Kalian,  kalioun  (kalya-n,  kalw/-n\  Also 
kaleon,  kalliyuu,  kalyan.  See  also  CALEAX. 
[Pers.  ^Ui  kalian,  Arab.  uUlji,  ^y^J  qalyan, 
qalyun]  \  Persian  form  of  the  hookah  or  nar- 
ghile, a  tobacco-pipe  in  which  the  smoke  passes 
through  water. 

1835  (  \nirt  .Mag.  VI.  65  '2  Goorgoory  kalian,  or  pipe  smoked 
through  water.  1876  A.  ARNOLD  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  49 
They  sit  smoking  a  kaleon.  1881  Daily  Xnvs  15  July  5/3 
We  had  the  usual  half-hour's  pause,  .to  smoke  the  kalioun, 
or  water  pipe.  1890  Times 27  Feb.  13/2  Tobacco.. adapted  to 
the  smoking  of  the  Persian  kalian,  or  Turkish  narghifeh. 

KalibOtite  (krelibo^-roit1.  Min.  [f.  KALH- 
Bcm-ON  +  -HE  1.]  'A  hydrous  borate  of  magnesium 
and  potassium,  found  in  small,  white,  monoclinic 
crystals'  (Chester). 

1892  in  DAXA  Min.  fed.  6).  1895  THORPE  Diet.  Applied 
Chein.,  Kalil'orite,  a  mineral  resembling  kieserite,  found  by 
Felt  in  the  salt  deposits  at  Schmidtmannshall. 

II  Kalidium  (kali-diflm).  Hot.  [mod.L.  a.  Gr. 
na\iSiov,  dim.  of  xa\i&  hut.]  In  florideous  algce, 
a  cystocarp  containing  undivided  spores. 

1872  MRS.  HOOKER  tr.  Le  Maout  fy  Dccaisnt's  Syst.  Bat. 
(1876)  968  Kaliitia,  capsules,  and  cystocarps  are  bodies  of 
the  same  form  as  the  preceding  but  containing  undivided 
spores.  1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  y.  KaUytncnia,  The  cystocarps 
or  kalidia  which  are  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  frond  are 
hemispherical.  1900  JACKSON  Gloss.  Bet.  Terms,  Kalidion, 
Kalidium..  —  Cystocarp. 

Kaliform  (karhf,*jmN,  a.  [f.  KALI  +  -FOHJI.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  the  Kali  or  Glasswort. 

1868  in  PAXTON  Sot.  Diet. 

Kaligenons  (.kd&li-dsfnas),  a.  Chem.  Also 
-geneous.  [f.  KAI.I  +  -GEX  +  -ot'S;  cf.  K.  kali- 
gi'iifiuc.']  Producing  an  alkali :  said  of  metals  that 
form  alkalis  with  oxygen.  Cf.  Ai-KALinENOUS. 

1854  J.  SCOFFERN  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chcm.  438  The  kali- 
genous  metals,  potassium  and  sodium  ..  readily  admit  of 
welding,  c  1865  J.  Wvi.D!-:  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  371/2  We  shall 
divide  them  into  three  classes;  namely,  metals  proper,  kali- 
geneous,  and  terrigeneous. 

Kalij,  variant  of  K.vr.EFdK. 

Kalimeter,  -metry,  Kaline  :  see  ALKAL-. 

1890  in  GOULD  Med.  Diet. 

Kalinite  ikailinrnf.  Min.  [f.  kaline  (  =  alka- 
line") +  -ITE  1.]  Native  potash  alum. 

1868  in  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  652.  1887  MALLF.T  Mintral. 
India  147  Kalinite  occurs  as  an  aggregate  of  minute  crystals. 

KaliopMlite  (kceli^-fibit).  Min.  [Named 
1886,  f.  mod.L.  kali-inn  potassium  +  Gr.  -<^iX-o> 
loving  + -ITE!.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium, found  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals. 

1887  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XXXIII.  424  Mierisch  de- 
scribes a  mineral  allied  to  nephelite,  calling  it  kaliophilitc. 

Kalioun :  see  KALIAN. 

Kalisaccha*ric,  a.  [f.  KALI  +  SACCHARIC.]  A 
synonym  of  GLCCIC,  q.v. 

Kalk(e,KaIketrappe,obs.ff.CAi-LK, CALTROP. 

Kalkyn,  Kail,  Kallash, obs.  ff.  CALKIN, CALL, 
C'.M'L,  CALASH.  Kallaut,  variant  of  KIMLAT. 

Kalli-,  a  recent  spelling  of  some  words  in 
CALLI-. 

Kallilite  (kse-liUiO.  Min.  [ad.  G.  kattilitli 
(f.  Gr.  (raAXi-,  comb,  form  of  xaAAos  beauty  +  A/Cos 
stone :  see  -LITE),  transl.  SchSiatein,  name  of  the 
place  where  it  is  found.]  Sulphide  of  bismuth  and 
nickel.  (Dana  Min.  1892.) 

Kalliver,  Kalliyun:  see  CALIVEH,  KALIAN. 

II  Kalmia  (kse'lmia).  Sot.  Also  ealrnia. 
[mod.L.,  f.  A'a/i/t,  name  of  a  pupil  of  Linnxus.] 
A  genus  of  American  evergreen  shrubs,  N.  O.  Krica- 
ccp,  with  showy  lowers ;  the  principal  species 
being  the  American  Laurel,  A",  latifolia. 

1776  J.  LI-:E  Bet.  Table  i.  282  Kalinin,  dwarf  American  laurel. 
1784  ANNA  SFU  \IMI  Lett.  (1811)  I.  15  Dr.  Uarwin  ..  asked  if 
I  had  seen  the  Calmia.  1841  HKYAN-I  /'t>ffns,  Earth's 
Children  Cling  to  Earth,  Yon  wreath  of  mist  that  leaves 
the  vrde ..Clings  to  the  fragrant  Kalmia. 

Kalo-,  a  recent  variant  of  CAI.U-. 

Kaloge,  obs.  form  of  GAI.OMI. 

1373-4  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  578  Pro  bots,  kaloges 
empt.  pro  dicto  d'no  Priore,  zj. 

H  Kalon  (kse-lpn).  [Gr.  KaAdi',  neut.  of  «aX(5s 
beautiful,  esp.  in  phrase  rd  KO\OV,  to  talon,  'the 
beautiful1.]  The  (morally)  beautiful;  the  ideal 
good  ;  the  '  summum  bonnm  '. 

1749  FIF.I  DING  Tom  Jones  v.  v,  Good  fame  is  a  species  of 
the  Kalon,  and  it  is  by  no  means  fitting  to  neglect  it,  1817 
BYRON  Manfred  in.  i.  13,  I  should  deem  The  golden  secret, 
the  sought  'Kalon',  found.  1827  LVTTON  Pelham  l\\i. 
III.  37  All  philosophies  recommend  calm  as  the  to  kalon  of 
their  code. 

II  Kalong  (ka'Vrj).    [Malay  «J!S  kalong.]     The 

Malay  frugivorous  fox-bat  (Pteropits  tdulis'],  the 
largest  known  bat,  found  in  immense  numbers  in 
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Java,  Sumatra,  and  adjacent  islands,  where  it  is 
used  for  food. 

1834  HORSFIKLD  tool.  Ret.  Jn-.:i,  I'tcrofus  i-astratus,  The 
Ptcrnpus  rosttatns .  .  ^  t'.ir  lr^  .ibundiint  than  the  PttreflU 

jimuucHs,ai.Kak>itg.   1837 /V«w  (>•/.  VII.  ;7/i  Theflight 

of  the  Kalong  is^low  and  steady,  pursued  in  a  straight  line, and 
capable  of  long  continuance.  1883  Casscll's  Sat.  Hist.  I.  --71. 
ICalotrope  (kaj '<ni0ap  .  [f.  Gr.  «aAos  beaut iiul 
+  -T/;OITOS  turning.]  'i'he  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
geometric  thaumatrope. 

"~  1846  J.  JOYCE  Sci.  Dial.  .v\ii.  333  The  Kalotropc  is  a  modi- 
fication nf  the  dissolving  views.  <-  1865  J.  Wvl.nl;  in  Circ. 
Sc.  \.  77/2  Mr.  Rose.,  has  invented  a  very  interesting  instru- 
ment, which  he  calls  the  kalotrope. 

Kalotypo-graphy.     Beautiful  printing. 

1834  SOMTHKY  Poctor  ii.  27  Perfect  therefore  it  (the  dedi- 
cation] shall  be,  as  far  as  kalotypography  can  make  it. 

IIKalpa  (k;e-lpa).  [.Skr.  Satpa.]  In  Hindu 
cosmology  :  A  great  age  of  the  world  (see  quut. 
1834)  ;  a  day  of  Brahma;  a  thousand  yugas. 

1794  Sn.i. IVAN  (Viti'.Vn/.  II.  xliv.  287  The  Hindoos  are 
taught  t,i  In -licvt-  that  at  the  end  of  every  kalpa,  or  creation, 
all  thinqs  are  absorbed  in  the  Deity.  1834  .\at.  /V;//,u.  III. 
Hist,  Ash-on.  App.  riy  The  I'.ramijis  at  this  time  chose  to 
select  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  years,  which  they  called  a 
Kalpa.  1899  A.  }',.  HRITK  Moral  Onto  •  \\~m-ld  \.  20  A  great 
Kalpa  is  the  period  beginning  with  the  origin  of  a  world  and 
extending  beyond  its  dissolution  to  the  commencement  of 
a  new  succeeding  world. 

Kalpac  k,  -pak,  var.  of  CALPAC(K,  an  oriental 
cap.  Ht-nce  Kalpacked  =  CAI.PACKKD. 

1717  LADV  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Lett.,  to  C'tess  Mar  10  Mar. 
(r827)  225  Round  her  kalpac  she  had  four  strings  of  pearl. 
1882  E.  O'DoNOVAN  Met-v  Oasis  I.  i.  r5  There  are  kalpakcd 
Tartars  in  the  streets. 

Kalsomine,  crron.  form  of  CALCIM  i  \  K. 

Kalstocke,  Kalunder,  obs.  forms  of  CASTOCK, 
CALENDAR. 

Kaluszite  fkalu'sait).  Min.  [ad.  G.  kaluszit 
(,1872),  f.  A'ahisz  in  Galicia.J  =  SYNCKSITK. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  1142  Analyses  (made  on 
.specimens  originally  called  kahiszite). 

Kalver,  variant  of  C'AI.VKU  a. 

1342-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  38  In  3  salmon  Kah 

Kalyan  :  see  KALIAN.    JCam- :  see  also  CAM-. 

Kara,  obs.  var.  CHAM,  KHAN  i,  var.  CAM  a.  and 
adv. ;  obs.  f.  fame,  pa.  t.  of  CoMK  v.  Kama, 
Kamachi,  var.  KAAMA,  KAMICHI. 

Kaniacite  (kse-massit;.  Min.  [ad.  G.  kamacit 
(Reichenbach,  1861),  f.  Gr.  /mjmf,  Ka/w*-,  vine- 
pole  :  see  -ms1.]  A  variety  of  meteoric  iron,  ex- 
hibiting certain  peculiar  figures  in  its  structure. 

1890  in  Cfnt.  Diet.     1898  in  DANA  7V xt-kk.  Min.  281. 

II  Kaniala  (ki\?'mala).  [Skr.  kamata.  The 
IIin<lI  form  kamllft  or  kamfla  is  recognized,  wilh 
pron.  ^kam/"•la^,  in  some  recent  diets.]  A  fine 
orange-coloured  powder  consisting  of  the  glandular 
hairs  from  the  fruit-capsules  of  an  East  Indian 
euphorbiaceous  tree  (Ma/lo/tts  fhi/ippincnsis  or 
Kottlera  tiiutoria},  used  for  dyeing  silks  yellow, 
and  employed  as  a  vermifuge.  Also  attrib. 

1820-32  in  W.  ROXBURGH  Flora  fiu/ica.  1858  HANHURY  in 
Ptuirmaceut.  Jrnl.  Feb.  1866  Treas.  fiat.  993/r  A  red 
mealy  powder,  .well  known  in  India  as  Kamah'i,  and  much 
used  by  Hindoo  silk-dyers.  1876  HAKU:Y  .I/a/.  .!/<•</.  (cd.  6) 
444  The  Kamala  Tree  is  common  in  hilly  districts  of  India. 

Kamarband,  variant  of  CUMMKEBUND. 

Kamas,  variant  of  CAMAS,  (^UAMASII. 

Kambe,  Kambrell,  obs.  ff.  COMB,  CAMBREL. 

Kanie,  kaim  (kv'm).  North,  and  Sc.  form  of 
CIIMB  st>.  (q.v.)  in  various  senses,  esp.  that  of  a  steep 
and  sharp  hill  ridge  ;  hence  in  Geol.  one  of  the 
elongated  mounds  of  post-glacial  gravel,  found  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  great  valleys  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  ;  an  esker  or  osar. 

1862  [see  COMB  st.  6  A\.  1863  A.  C.  RAMSAY  I'hys.  lltvf. 
x\vi.  (1878)  430  Those  marine  gravelly  mounds,  called  Kames 
orKskers.  1884  Geol.  Mag.  565  He[Prof.  H.  Carvcll  Lewis] 
described  in  detail  a  number  of  marginal  kames  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1894  Ji-nl.  R.  A^>-ic.  Soc.  June  388_The  most 
southerly  examples  of  true  eskers  or  kames  in  this  country. 

Kame,  obs.  .Sc.  and  north,  f.  Colin  v.\ 

t  Kameka,  var.  C.VMAOA.  silk,  satin.     Obs. 

1338  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  375,  j  pannus  novus  de 
>L-ITI:O  viridis  coloris  de  Kameka. 

Kamel,  -elle,  obs.  ff.  CAMEL.  Kamela, 
-eela  :  see  KAMAH.  Kamelyne,  var.  CAME- 

i. INI:  .r/'.1     Obs.       Kameater,  var.  KESIBSTKB. 
!i  Kami   ka'im ,.    [Japanese,  = '  superior,  lord '.] 

1.  A  title  given  by  the  Japanese  to  daitnios  and 
governors,  = '  lord  '. 

2.  In  the  Shinto   or   native    religion   of  Japan, 
A  divinity,  a  god  (used  by  Protestant  missionaries 
and   their  converts  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  God  i.     Also  attrib.,  as  kami  religion. 

1727  tr.  A"r;;///(''-'.f  Japan  I.  206  Superstition 

at  last  wa-s  carried  so  far,  that  the  Mikaddo's  ..  are  looked 
upon    .as  tint:  and  living  ima.^rs  of  their  A"«;;. 
Kami's   themselves.      1871    TYI.IIH  /'rillt.  Cult.   xvii.    II.  317 
The  Japanese  .  .have  .  .kept  up.  -the  religion  of  their  former 
barbarism.      This  is  the  K:u[ii-ieligion,  Spirit-religion.     1886 
Hi  -..LEV   in    igf/i    Cent.    XIX.  494   The   state-thei.l 
China   and    the   Kami-tln'oK^y  nf  Japan.      note,  'Kami' 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Kloluni,  but  is  also,  like  our  word 
'  Lord  ',  employed  as  a  title  of  respect  among  men. 
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II  Kamiclli  (J<a'niiJ"i>.  [Brazilian,  through  F. 
kaniichi  ^BufFon\  Kamichy  (,1741  Barrere,  cited 
by  Hntz.-Dnrm.t.]  The  horned  screamer  (Pala- 
mtdca  lomuta  ,  a  bird  of  Guiana  and  the  Amazon. 

1834  McMi'Ri  KII-;  Cn~'ic>''x  Anim.  Kingd.  154  The  KoMticki 

resembles   the  Jacanas.    luit    on  a  very  large  scale.       1840 

\VII.  155/2  D'Azara  says  that  both  this  bird 

and  the  Kamichi  are  provided  with  a  cottony  down  at  the 

bast  <>f  the  feathers. 

Kamila :  see  KAMALA. 

Kamis,  Kanrisado,  var.  CAMISK,  -SADO. 

Xamme,  obs.  form  of  CAM  a.  and  adv. 

Kammede,  Kammok,  Kamp:  see  CAM-. 

II  Kampong"  :  knmp<rrj\  Also  campong. 
[Mala)-  kampong^  kampitug  inclosure  :  sec  Co.M- 
rnfNh  s/>.-]  A  Malay  village. 

1844  HKOOKK  Jrnl,  in  Mundy  Ar<2/Tvz/A  v  A?f*ttA>  (1848)  I. 
371  His  cant f>om;  was  at  Slngi.  1875  THOMSON-  Straits 
Malacca.  18  There  arc  Malay  ca»i/><.w.t;s  (villages)  scattered 
over  the  island.  1900  AV.n -X-rc.  .l/<z<-.  Mar.  401/2  The  rebel 
chu-K.  .are  hustled  out  of  the  kampongs. 

Kampseen,  Kamsin,  variants  of  KHAMSIN. 

Kamptulicon  (ksemptUHikjfa).  [A  trade- 
name,  made  up  from  Or.  «a/47rr-ds  flexible  +  ouA-os 
thick  +  -IKOV  neut.  adj.  suffix.]  Floor-cloth  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha, 
and  cork,  mounted  on  canvas. 

(The  material  was  patented  by  E.  Galloway  in  1844  (No. 
10054),  DUt  the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  specification.) 

1844  G.  WALTER  (title)  Description  of  the  Patent  Kainp- 
tulicon Life  BoaL  1851  Specif.  L.  Bunns  patent  No.  13713 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Kainptulicon.  1858 
Ann.  Reg.  196  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  Kanvp- 
tulicon,  an  excellent  non-conductor. 

Kan, obs. f.  CANJ£.  and  v.,  KHAN2:  var.  KiiAN1. 

|]  Kanaka  (karnaka,  in  Australia  improperly 
kanaka).  Also  canaker,  kanaker,  kanacka. 
[Hawaiian  kanaka  ^  Samoan,  Tongan,  and  Maori 
tantft/a  man.]  A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
esp.  one  employed  in  Queensland  as  a  labourer 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  Also  attrib. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  fief.  Mast  xx.  59  The  Catalina  had  several 
Kanakas  on  board.  1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  vl  140 
The  Sandwich  Islanders— or  Kanakas,  as  they  are  now 
familiarly  known  to  the  sailors  and  traders.  1890  BoLDRE- 
\\oon  Col.  Reformer  xv.  175  You  must  get  a  Kanaka  crew 
that  can't  be  drowned.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Banjo  Song,  We've 
shouted  on  seven-ounce  nuggets,  We've  starved  on  a  kana- 
ka's pay. 

I!  Kanari  (kana-ii).  Also  -rie,  -ry.  [Malay 
kanart^\  An  East  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Cana- 
rium  i^N.  O.  Bnrserafe&),  producing  edible  nuts, 
from  which  oil  is  extracted.  Also  attrib. 

1779  FORREST  /  'try.  N.  Guinea  152  Got  a  great  many 
Kanary  nuts,  the  kernels  of  which  ..  are  full  of  oil.  1800 
Asiatic  Ann.  Reg,,  Misc.  Tr.  208/1  The  kanary  is  a  remark- 
ably  fine  kind  of  almond.  1887  ANNA  FoBBU/flMW!uK&  ii. 
21  A  long  wide  avenue  of  kanarie-trees. 

Kanaster,  var.  CA.VAMTER,  a  kind  of  tobacco. 

Kanat,  kanaut,  var.  CANAUT. 

II  Kanchil  fkantJU).  [Malay  kanchil^  kanchil.] 
The  smallest  known  species  of  chevrotain  (Tra- 
gulus  Kanchil},  found  in  the  forests  of  Borneo, 
Java,  and  Malacca. 

1820  SIR  S.  RAFFLES  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (1822)  XIII.  263 
It  is  a  common  Malay  proverb  to  designate  a  great  rogue, 
to  be  as  cunning  as  a  Kanchil.  1885  Stand.  Xat.  jfisf,\.  287 
The  commonest  species,  the  Kanchil  of  the  Malays. 

Kancre,  obs.  f.  CANKKR.  Kand,  var.  CAXD, 
fluor-spar.  Kandel,  -dil,  obs.  ff.  CANDLE. 

Kandjar,  variant  of  KHANJAR,  dagger. 

Kane,  variant  of  kahi,  CAIN,  payment  in  kind. 

Kane,  obs.  form  of  CAXK  s/>.1,  KHAN!. 

Kanell,  variant  of  CANEL,  CAXNEL  sb.l 

-f-Kaner.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  kaney  CAiNj^.1 
+  -KK  1.]  One  who  collects  cain  or  rent ;  a  steward. 

1590  in  Thanes  of  Cawdor  (Spald.  Cl.)  193  Item  to  the 
Lairdis  Kaner  for  keiping  of  the  yair.  .thre  bollis  victuell. 

Kaneuas,  obs,  form  of  CANVAS. 

II  Kailg  (kseq).  Also  k'ang,  khang.  [Chinese.] 
A  kind  of  stove  for  warming  rooms  used  by  the 
Chinese ;  also,  a  brick  or  wooden  erection  for 
sleeping  upon,  warmed  by  a  fire  placed  underneath. 

1770  Ace.  of  the  Kang  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  62  The  parts 
of  a  Kang  are,  i.  a  furnace ;  2.  a  pipe  for  the  heat  [etc.].  1870 
Mftn.  IV.  C.  Burns  514  Mr.  Burns's  room  with  its  twochairs, 
table  and  khang.  1892  T.  M.  MOKKIS  Winter  N.  China,  in 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  a  k'ang  about  fourteen 
feet  by  six  feeL 

Kang,  variant  of  CANG  sb.  and  a. 

Kangaroo  krcrjgar/r),  sb.  Also  8  kanguru, 
-gooroo,  8-9  -guroo,  (8  gamgarou).  [Stated 
to  have  been  the  name  in  a  native  Australian  lang. 

Cook  anil  Banks  believed  it  to  be  the  naint:  ^ivt.-n  to  the 
animal  by  the  natives  at  Endeavour  River,  Queensland, 
ami  ilifu'  is  later  affirmation  of  its  use  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  express  statements  to  the  contrary 
jsi-c  quota,  below),  showing  that  the  word,  if  ever  current 
in  this  sense,  was  merely  local,  or  bad  become  obsolete. 
The  common  assertion  that  it  really  means  '  I  don't  under- 
stand '  'the  supposed  reply  of  the  native  to  his  questioner) 

Austral  Engi: 

1770  COOK  Jrnl.  [189  ;'  •  •  i  •  \l''rri\j  (A us.  4)  The  animals 

which    I    have    bcT  •  •'.   called    by    the    Natives 

Kangooroo  or  Kanguru.  1770  J.  BANKS  Jrnl.  (.1896)  301 


KANGAROO. 

(Aug.  26)  The  largest  [quadruped]  w.is  ralli-d  by  tlie  m 

ka ngooroo.       1 787    AND KRSON    in    (  \wk 's    I  ~oy.    ( 1 7901    1 V. 

1295  We  found,  that  the  animal  called  kangooroo,  at  KM- 

n  Rivei,  was  known  under  the  same  name  here  [in 
Tasmania].  179*  J.  HUNTER  Port  Jackson  (1793!  54  The 
animal.,  called  the  kangaroo  (but  by  the  natives  patagorong) 
we  found  in  great  numbers.  1793  W.  TI-,NCH  Compl.  Ace. 
Port  Jackson  171  The  large,  or  grey  kanguroo,  to  which 
the  natives  [of  Port  Jackson]  give  the  name  of  Pat-ag-a-ran. 
Note,  Kanguroo  was  a  name  unknown  to  them  for  any 
animal,  until  we  introduced  it.  1834  TIIRI-I.KI-.LIJ  Austral. 
C,ram.  (Hunter's  River)  87  (Morris)  K^ng-go-rong^  the  Kmu 
. .  likely  the  origin  of  the  barbarism,  kangaroo,  used  by  the 

ii,  as  the  name  of  an  animal  called  Mo-a-ne.  1835 
T.  \\,  WII.SON  Narr.  /'.y.  World  tn  (ibid.)  They  [natives  of 
the  l.tarling  Ran^e.  W.  A.  |  distinctly  pronounced  '  kan.L.'. 
without  having  heard  any  of  us  utter  the  sound.  1850  Jrnl. 
Ind.  Archipelago  IV.  188  (Kangaroo?)  It  is  very  remarkable 
thai  this  word,  supposed  tu  be  Australian,  is  not  to  be  found 
as  the  name  of  this  singular  marsupial  animal  in  any  lan- 
mia^e  of  Australia..  I  ha\e  this  on  the  authority  of  my  friend 
Captain  King.] 

1.  A  marsupial  mammal  of  the  family  Macropo- 
Jiilsv,  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the 
hind-quarters  and  the  leaping-power  resulting  from 
this.     The  species  are  natives  of  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, Papua,  and  some  neighbouring  isles;  the 
larger  kinds  being  commonly  known  as  kangaroos^ 
and  the  smaller  ones  as  wallabies. 

The  first  species  known  in  Europe  was  the  great  kangaroo 
(M^acropus  glganteus)^  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770; 
the  male  of  this  is  about  6  feet  in  height  when  standing  erect. 
(Also  used  by  sportsmen  as  a  collective  plural.) 
1773  HAWKESWORTH  Voy.  III.  578  (ist  Voy.  Cook)  The  next 
day  our  Kangaroo  was  dressed  for  dinner  and  proved  most 
excellent  meat.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  vn.  xvi.  II.  454 
The  kanguroo  of  New  Holland,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found, 
is  often  known  to  weigh  above 60 pounds.  ijg&Gentt.  Ma^. 
LXVI.  i.  467  The  Gamgarou,  or  as  Pennant  calls  it  Kan- 
garoo, is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  1845  DARWIN  /  'oy. 
Nat.  xix.  (1852)  441  Now  the  emu  is  banished  to  a  long 
distance  and  the  kangaroo  is  become  scarce.  1884  KOLDKE- 
WOOD  Mclb.  Mem.  iii.  23  Though  kangaroo  were  plentiful, 
they  were  not. .overwhelming  in  number. 

2.  With  qualifying  words,  as  Antelope  or  Anti- 
lopine   Kangaroo,   one  of  the  larger  kangaroos 
(Hal/fiat 'urns    antilopinus]  ;     Banded    K. ,     the 
banded  wallaby  (genus  Logostrophus] ;  Brush  K. 
—  WALLABY  (cf.  BRUSH  sbl  4)  ;  Forest  K.  (cf. 
FOREST   sb.    5) ;    Giant,    Great    (t  Sooty)    K., 
Macropits  giganteus  (see    i);    Hare-K.,   a   small 
kangaroo,  of  the  genus  Lagorchestes(^.i.  HAREJ^.  6); 
Musk  K.,  a  very  small  kangaroo  (genus  Jiypsi- 
piymnodon"} ;  Rat-K,=  KANGAROO-RAT;  Rock  K., 
the  rock-wallaby  (genus  Pelrogale) ;    Tree  K.,  an 
arboreal  kangaroo  (genus  Dendrolagus  . 

1802  BARRINGTON  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales  viii.  273  A  place  .. 
thickly  inhabited  by  the  small  brush  kangaroo.  1825  FIELD 
N.  S.  Wales  ('.loss.,  Forest -kangaroo,  Macropus  major. 
1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XIV.  129/1  A  still  larger  species, 
called  the  sooty  kangaroo.. inhabits  the  south  coast  of  New 
Holland.  Ibid.,  The  banded  kangaroo.,  inhabits  the  islands 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  1839  Penny  CycL  XIV. 
463/1  Skeleton  of  Macropus  major  (the  Great  Kangaroo). 
1841  J.  GOULD  Monograph  Macrrfod.  i.  Plate  xii,  That 
division  of  the  family  which  includes  the  Rat  and  Jerboa 
Kangaroos.  Ibid.,  The  name  of  Hare  Kangaroo  has  been 
given  to  this  species  \Lagorchestes  lcporo'ides\.  Ibid.  n.  Plates 
xi  &  xii,  Dendrolagus  ttrsinus  and  D.  inus(ns}  . .  two  very 
remarkable  and  highly  interesting  species  of  Tree  Kangaroos. 
1846  G.  R.  WATERHOUSF  Xat.  Hist.  Mamm.  I.  96  The  Anii- 
lopine  Kangaroo  is  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs,  and  these 
lie  close  to  the  skin,  as  in  many  of  the  Antelope  tribe.  Ibid. 
168  The  specimens  of  the  Brush-tailed  or  Rock  Kangaroo  in 
the  British  Museum  were  ..  procured  by  Mr.  Gould  from 
the  Liverpool  Range.  1856  KNIGHT  Cycl.  Nat.  Hist,  III. 
712  The  Hare-Kangaroo  is  a  pretty  little  Kangaroo,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  hare.  1863  Gou  i,n  Mammals 
Austr.  II.  54  No  other  species  of  Rock  Kangaroo  has  yet 
been  discovered  with  such  short  and  scanty  hair  as  the 
Pctrogale  brachyotis.  Ibid.  57  The  Tree-Kangaroo  has  only 
in  one  instance  been  brought  alive  to  Europe.  1881  Encycl. 
Brit.  XIII,  840/2  The  potoroos  or  rat-kangaroos  are  small 
animals,  none  of  them  exceeding  a  common  rabbit  in  size. 

3.  Jig.    a.  An  animal  which  leaps  like  a  kangaroo. 
b.  One  who  advances  by  fitful  jumps. 

1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  I.  xvi.  290  A  stock- 
yard under  six  feet  high,  will  be  leaped  by  some  of  thes*e 
kangaroos  (as  we  term  them)  with  the  most  perfect  ease. 
1865  Cornh.  Mag.  Feb.  213  I'm  capable  of  a  great  jerk,  an 
effort,  and  then  a  relaxation — but  steady  every-day  goodness 
is  beyond  me.  I  must  be  a  moral  kangaroo  ! 
c.  humorous.  A  native  of  Australia. 

1888  Pall  MallG.  12  Apr.  5/2  The  '  kangaroos '—as  our 
colonial  friends  are  sometimes  dubbed.  1897  Globe  9  July 
1/4  Thomas  Atkins,  .has  nicknamed  the  Colonial  troops  the 
'  Kangaroos '. 

f  d.    A  kind  of  chair  f?  named  from  its  shapeX 
1834   MAR.    KDGI  \\oin n  Helen   I.  xv,  It    was   neither    a 
lounger,  nor  a  dormouse,  nor  a  Cooper,  nor  a  Nelson,  nor 
Gtroo. 

e.  A  form  of  bicycle  with  sloping  backbone,  intro- 
duced in  1884:   an  early  form  of  the  'safety*  type. 

1884  Cyclist  9  July  i  (Ad-'t.)  The  '  Kangaroo  '.  '  Premier 
Safety  Kieycle '.  Since  Its  introduction  early  in  the  present 
ietc.].  1884  Wheel.  //'ivA/Nov.  241/1  The  long-antici- 
paud  '  Kangaroo  Safety  Bicycle'  run  duly  came  oil.  1897 
Mi  <  lii'.i-Y  tv  \Vn.s, IN  Art  Cycling  28  In  iF..:'4  came  the  gn-.u 
'Kangaroo  'rage,,  tin- 'Kangaroo's 'popularity  waned  rapidly. 

f.  //.    In  Stuck  Exchange  slang:    West  Austra- 
lian mining  shares;   also,  dealers  in  these  shares. 

1896  ityth  Cent.  Nov.  711  Westralian  mining  shares  .. 
*  Kangaroos ',  as  they  were  fondly  culled.  1897  li'estm. 
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KANGAROO. 

Gaj.  10  June  8/1  Even  among  the  hV 
ticat  joking  in  the  I  '"  \fu11  st°P- 

fiMl  Oct.  8/1  The  Kangaroos  are  coming  on  . .  but  other 
markets,  .are  still  availing  the  public's  pleasure. 
4.  atiriti.   and    Comb.     a.    General    combs.,    n> 
iroo  attitude,  hunt,  hunting,  leather,  market 
tut,    tail,   tendon;    also   kangaroo-like 
adj.,  -wise  adv. 

18*8  P.  Ct-xMSGHAM  X-  5.  Wales  (ed.  3!  II.  82  Kangaroo- 
leather  boots.    1855  Court  .'/,.<-.  V  1.  1 1   2  The  finical  ajr  and 
.troo  attitude  with  which  his  kid.gloved  hands  hold  the 
while  rcin^     18591  >.'</ 1.  197  Kangaroo- 

-  there  [Melbourne]  much  esteemed.  1877 
:  R  Bos.  Faith  Note  F  447  This  kind  of  reason- 
ing neither  marches  nor  soars:  itprogre-  AISC- 
uie  leaps.     1884  Staiut  A'at.  Hist.  V.  96  The. .  Pocket- 
mice,  a  number  of  which  are  jerboa-like  or  k. 
1894  M«s.  C  PRAF.D  Chr.  Chard  I.  L  8  They  knighted  him 
because  he  got  up  a  kangaroo  hunt  for  a  prince.      1897 
U'titm.  (7«i  10  June  8/t  In  the  Kangaroo  market ..  the  out- 
look is  equally  favourable. 

b.  Special  combs. :  kangaroo-apple,  the  edible 
fruit  of  the  Australian  plants  Solatium  laciniatum 
iiriculart)  and  Solanum  zvicum  ;  also,  the 
plants  bearing  this;  kangaroo-boar,  the  Austra- 
lian tree-bear  or  koala  Etuyd.  J'i<-'.  i 
kangaroo-beetle,  a  beetle  with  enlarged  hind- 
legs,  <sp.  one  belonging  to  the  genus  Saf;i\i ; 
kangaroo-dog,  a  large  dog  trained  to  hunt  the 
kangaroo ;  kangaroo-fly,  a  small  Australian  Hy 
(Cabarus)  ;  kangaroo('s  -foot-plant,  the  Aus- 
tralian p\zntsl>ii«-o;ant/itts  Maiiglesii  ( Treas.  />'<•/. ); 
kangaroo-grass,  a  tall  fodder-grass  (.Int/iistii-ia 
atistralis  ,  found  in  Australasia,  Southern  Asia, 
and  Africa;  kangaroo-hound  =  kangaroo-dog; 
kangaroo-mouse,  (a  the  Australian  pouched 
mouse  ;  (i)  a  small  American  rodent  of  the  genus 
rcroftiathus;  kangaroo-skin,  the  skin  of  the 
kangaroo  used  as  leather  or  fur;  kangaroo-thorn, 
an  Australian  spiny  shrub  {Acacia  armata]  used  for 
hedges ;  kangaroo-vine,  an  evergreen  climber,  Cis- 
sus  antarctic  us  ^CraigiS-jS  .  Also  K.vxi;.ui"'i-itAT. 
1834  Ross  I'aa  Diemen's  Land  Ann.  133  (Morris)  The 
aroo-apple,  resembling  the  apple  of  a  potato.  1846 
i;.  H. HAVDOSS  Yrs.  Austral.Ftlix  85  (ibid.)  The  kangaroo- 
apple  . .  is  a  fine  shrub  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
1839  WESTWOOD  Insects  I.  214  A  South  American  insect, 
figured  long  since  by  Francillon,  under  the  name  of  the 
.;aroo  Beetle,  .in  which  the  size  of  the  hind  legs  is  still 
more  extraordinary.  1883  Cassetfs  Nat.  Hist.  V.  348  The 
large  brilliantly-metallic  Safrx,  or  Kangaroo-beetles  of 
tropical  Asia  arid  Africa.  1806  ///.f/.  *V.  .?.  M"a/i-.rii8i8>265 
(Morris)  Four  valuable  'kangaroo-dogs.  1850  J.  K.  CI.L-TTER- 
HI-CK  Port  Phillip  iii.  35  A  cross  of  the  Scotch  greyhound 
and  English  bulldog,  called  the  Kangaroo  dog.  1890  K. 
BoLDREWoooCV.  Rtf.  (1891)  314  Abrace  of  rough  greyhounds 
— the  kangaroo-dog  of  the  colonists.  1833  C.  STIKI  ,V. 
Australia  I.  ii.  71  (Morris)  Our  camp  was  infested  by  the 
"kangaroo-fly,  which  settled  upon  us  in  thousands.  1827  P. 
CL-NSIXGHAM  N.  S.  U  'alts  I.  xii.  209  Of  native  grasses  we 
possess  the  oat-grass,  rye-grass,  florin,  "kangaroo-grass,  and 
timothy.  1884  BoLDRtwooD  j/c/A  Jffin.  19,  I  ..  feel  the 
thick  Kangaroo  grass  under  my  feet.  1865  LADY  BARKER 
Station  Life  N.  ZeaL  28  (Morris)  A  large  dog,  a  *kangaroo- 
hound  (not  unlike  a  lurcher  in  appearance).  1888  MAC- 
DONALD  Gum  Bouglis  256  (ibid.)  The  tiny  interesting  little 
creature  known  on  the  plains  as  the  '  *kangaroo-mouse '. 
1777  COOK  in  BischofF  Van  Diemen's  Land  (1832)  II.  41 
1  hese  females  wore  a  'kangaroo  skin.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM 
jTa/«(ed.  3)  II.  151  A  desperate-looking  rufli.in  huhited 
in  a  huge  hairy  cap  and  shaggy  kangaroo-skin  jacket  i8^a 
C.  H.  LDEN  In  Queensland  too  ^Morris)  Kangaroo-skin 
boots  are  very  lasting  and  good. 
Kangaroo  .kjerjgarw-),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  hunt  the  kangaroo.    Chiefly  in  pres. 
ffle.  and  -M.  sb. 

1849  STTKT  Centr.  Austr.  I.  91  [The  natives]  were  about 
to  go  out  kangarooing .  .They  had  their  hunting  spears.  1890 
R.  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms  15  We  were  sick  of 
kangarooing,  like  the  dogs  themselves.  —  Miner's  Right 
(1899)  135/2,  I  lent  it  to  him  to  go  kangarooing. 

2.  intr.  To  make  a  great  jump  {lit.  and  _//:,'.'. 
1889  Chicago  Advance  12  Dec.,  Those  who  kangaroo  from 

the  foregoing  inferences ..  to  the  conclusion  that  [etc.].  1892 
Pall  Slall  G.  19  Sept.  2/3  When  the  horses  kangarooed  over 
the  8-fu  water-jump. 

Kangaroo-rat. 

1.  A  small  Australian  marsupial,  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  several  genera,  esp.  Potorous  and 
Bettongia  ;  a  rat-kangaroo,  potoroo,  or  bettong. 

1788  PHILLIP  in  Hist.  Kcc.  .V.  .V.  It'a.'.  ilijrris) 

Hither  the  squirrel,  kangaroo  rat,.tr  op.  >ssmn.    1828  P.  Cl-'N- 
SIW.MAM  .V.   .V.    WalatfA.    ;t   I.   289  The  kangaroo  rat,  or 
more  properly  rabbit,  is  about  the  size  of  the  sm;ili 
the  latter  kind  .  if  .mimal.    i856KsH.in  i'ytl.  .\,it.  ///.>/.  III. 
7M  The  nunntrs  i  if  the  Kangaroo. Kat  are  mild  and  timid. 

2.  An   American    pouched    rodent,    Dipodomys, 
common  in  the  south- western  States  ami  in  Mexico. 

1891  FLmvr-R  t'i:  l.vnt- KKKK  M  nut  inn!  s  47Q  lf\:/'i'itintiy!,\ 
//I/////V/,  the  Kangarc«j-kat  ofthedes*:);  ^fthc 

k'H  L- 

Ka-ngled,  ///.  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  tangle, 
to  tangle;  still  in  midland  dinl.]  Tanglt-d. 

1577  KKSTMLL  Trt/tfsiS  /"/«•  C^m^(-,  Adornde  with  teeth  on 
euer\  :  •  .  niat. 

<.  s.v.  Cangtc-.  b>  kangled. 

Kanhschipe,  var.  CAM, SHIP  Obs.,  folly. 
tKa-niker.     Obs.     rare—1.      Later    iorm    uf 
B,  a  seller  of  ale. 
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thorow-fare,  the  lustices  ihall  doe  well  to  be  sparing 
in  allowing  of  any  Alehouse  ..  And  then  Kanikera  (onely 
to  sell  to  the  poore,  and  out  of  their  doores)  would  suffice. 

Kankar,  another  spelling  of  KUXKTR. 

f  Kankedo*rt.  Oh.  rare.  Also  4-5  kanker- 
dort.  [Of  unascertained  etymology.]  ?  A  state  of 
suspense  ;  a  critical  position  ;  an  awkward  affair. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Trovlus  ii.  1703  (1752)  Was  Troylus  nought 

in  a  kankedort  [v.  r.  kankerdort,  rimes  sort,  comfort]  That 

lay  and  myghte  whysprynge  of  hem  here?    [Cf.  1493-15°° 

.  tturc  (BrandO  L  1286  He  wyll  no  lengar  me 

Mipp'irt  And  that  were  a  shrewd  crank  dort.] 

t  Xanker,  -kre,obs.  forms  of  CANKER  s/\  and  ?'. 

1426  I.YDG.  De  Guil.  Pilgr.  4239  Thow  lefftyst  the  rust  To 
kankren  in  thy  conscience.  Ibid.  11837  Vertues  ..  Han 
dyuers  exln  rei  at  outher  ende  That  flfrete  on 

hem.     1530  PALSGR.  316/2  Kankred  as  brasse..,Mrw«fe 

Kankie  (kre-qki).  Also  8  canky.  [West 
Ah  ican  ;  nkankyc  in  Ashantce,  kankyew  in  Fantee.] 
Native  African  bread  made  from  maize-flour. 

1735  S.  AT Ki\s  I'oy.  Guinea  90  Salary  sufficient  to  buy 
Canky,  I'alm-.il,  and  a  little  Fish,  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing. 1863  K.  K.  BURTON  II'.  Africa  II.  ix.  144  Kankie  is 
native  bread  ;  the  flour. .must be  manipulated  till  it  becomes 
snowy  white;  after  various  complicated  operations.. it  is 
boiled  or  roasted  and  packed  in  plantain  leaves.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  A/r.  448  On  the  Gold  Coast  the 
natives.. make  it  into  a  kind  of  bread  resembling  the kankie. 
Ibid.  451  Converted  by  the  Fantes  into  kankie-cakes. 

Kannakin,  variant  of  CANNIKIN. 

1851  H.  MELVILLE  Whak  Ixxil  359  Will  you  look  at  that 
kannakin,  sir? 

Kanne,  obs.  form  of  CAN  sb.\  KHAN  2. 

Kannell-bone,  var.  C  AN  N  EL- BON  E.  Kan- 
nette,  var.  KENNET  -.  Kanny,  obs.  f.  CANNY  a. 

\\  KaiiOOll  ^kan;7'n).    Also  kanun.     [a.  Pers.  or 
Arab.  ^jji^  qanun,]     A  species  of  dulcimer,  harp, 
or  sackljut,  having  fifty  to  sixty  strings,  which  rest    ! 
on  two  bridges  and  are  played  with  the  fingers. 

1817  MOORE  Lalla  R.,  Firc-U'orshippcrs  (1854)  155  Sing-    j 
ing  over  Some  ditty  to  her  soft  Kanoon.     1864  ENGEL  J///.T. 
Anc.  Nat.  45  Among  the  different  species  of  dulcimers  at 
present  in  use  in  the  East  the  kanoon  must  be  noticed.  1891 
HALL  £,MKV.  Scapegoat  vii,  He  began  to  play  on  his  Kanoon.     \ 

Kansarnah,  variant  of  KHANS  AMAH. 

Kant,  obs.  form  of  CANT  a.,  and  of  CANT  j/>.", 
esp.  in  sense  5  ;  also  an  oblique  arm  of  a  pier. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  51  The  bottom  projection, 
which  has  been  called  the  Kant,  and  which  fills  up  the  angle 
formed  between  the  uprights  and  the  sloping  surface  of  the    . 
rock.    1861  SMILES  Engineers  1 1.  vn.  vii,  217  note,  Two  great     i 
piers,  one.  .the  straight  part  extending  outwards  about  154     , 
yards,  from  which  there  were  to  be  two  kants  of  about  64  yards    ; 
each.     Ibid.  219  The  moment  the  vessel  gets  within  the  outer 
angles  of  the  two  return  arms  or  kants,  she  may  be  said  to    j 
be  in  or  out  of  the  harbour,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I,  Kantar  (.kanta-j  .  Also  7  kintar,  7-  cantar. 
[Arab.  .Ikjji  qintar,  pi.  qanatir,  ad.  (prob.  through 
Syriac)  L.  ctntlndrium  CENTENARY  sb^-  In  OF. 
quantar,  canter,  med.L.  <antarj\um  ',Du  Cange), 
It.  cantaro.  The  form  qintar  is  represented  by 
OF.  quintar,  Sp.  and  F.  quintal,  QUINTAL. 

(Sp.  cdntara,  cdnfaro,  a  wine-measure,  is  unconnected.)] 

A  weight,  properly  100  (Arabic)  pounds,  but 
varying  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean;  also,  a  vessel  containing  this 
weight  of  any  article. 

1555  EDKX  Decades  229  One  Cantar  is  a  hundreth  pounde     , 
weight.     1615  \V.  BEDWELL  Arab.  Trudg.  N  ij  b,  s.  v.  Ret  hi, 
Now  an  hundred  Rethels  do  make  a  Cantar,  or  Kintar  as    : 
some  do  pronounce  it,  that  is  an  hundred  weight.      1773 
M:  Sicily  xvii.  (1809)  186  Mortars  to  throw  a  hundred 
can  tars  of  cannon-ball  or  stones.      1803-3  tr-  f^ollds's  Ttti"'. 
(1812)  I.  488  Vessels  sailing  under  the  Turkish  flag  are  paid 
about  one-third  less  for  their  freight,  computed  per  Kan  tar.     \ 
1894  Times  6  Nov.  5/6  The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  estimated 
at  nearly  5,500,000  kantars  (the  kantar~99  Ib.). 

t  Kantch.     ( >fis.  rare-1.    App.  the  dialect  word    j 
canch  (see  E.D.D.  s.v.,  and  KKNCH  ]    *slice,  small 
addition,  pile*,  used  for  the  sake  of  a  rime. 

1608  TorsKLL  Serpents  (1658)  618  Of  green  hogs-fennel, 
take  the  lowest  branches  Of  Nosewort  sharp,  so  much :  then     i 
to  them  joyn  A  like  proportion  of  Roes  horn  in  weight  and    i 
kantches. 

Xantel,  obs.  form  of  CANTLE  sb.  and  v. 
Kantian  (.ka-ntian),  a.  and  sb.     [f.  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  German  philosopher  Immanucl 
Kant  (1724-1804)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
Kant  or  his  philosophy. 

Kant's  characteristic  doctrine  was  that  a  critical  analysis  of 
our  experience  di^clo'-es  :  (a)  in  logic,  that  thought  actively 
Synthesizes  the  matter  of  -.(jnse  under  certain  laws  ('  forms  ' 
and  'categories')  which  are  a  priori  dttermmable  as 

y  valid  for  and  within  experience;  (/•>    ii 
that  an  absolutely  valid  moral  '  law  '  is  similarly  d 
alili.-.  whctjt.e  the  reality  of  God,  Freedom,  ."'nd  Imnuirtality 
i1. ile    as    '  practically    necessary  ',    even    t! 
:'.  e   thought  the  nature  and  very  exisiti. 

.!  or  noiimenal  must  remain  '  pmld'    . 

11    oce    Kantian   tends  to  connote  'apriorism  '  or  '  trans- 

:.iliMii',  viz.    the  view  that  uihs 

are  d-.'  implications  of  our  logical  aiitl  moral 

: '.   K.  Marelt.) 
1817   Edin.   Rci'.  XXVIII.  491    Mr.  Coleridge  has  ever    | 

kin^  in  1*1  lie  Kantea;. 
1858  \\'.  R.  FIRIK   /«'/.  Hum.  Mind\\.  iv.  Mas 

:ir  of  i  he  Kantian  metaphysics.     1862  H.  SI-KNCEH    , 


KAOLINIZE. 

i'it  j/  J 'n'ttf.  i.  iii.  §15(1875)  49  Shall  we  then  take  refuge 
in  tin;  Kantian  doctrine?  shall  we  say  that  Space  and  Time 
,  tins  of  the  intellect— a  f»-:vri  laws  or  conditions  of 
the  conscious  mind?  1877  K.  CAIRO  P kilos.  Kant  666  The 
ultimate  decision.. as  to  the  Kantian  Criticism  of  Pure 
Reason  must  turn  upon  the  opposition  of  perception  and 
conception,  as  factors  which  reciprocally  imply,  and  yet 
exclude,  each  other. 

B.  sb.  One  who  holds  the  philosophical  system 
of  Kant. 

1832  Kdin.  Re:1.  LVI.  164  note,  The  Kantian.s  'make  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  Understanding  and  Reason  '. 

Hence  Kantianism;  so  Ka  ntism,  Ka'ntist, 
Ka'ntite  \rare\ 

1803  l>i:nnoFS  Hygeia  ix.  205  note,  I  hate  metaphysics.. 
that  is  the  school-learning  of  old  and  modern  Kantianism. 
1819  J\intt</t^:'ti  >-.v.,  Kantian  Philosophy,  Kant  ism,  or 
Critical  Philosophy.  18*5  CARLYLH  Sckicler  (1845)  App. 
290  He  answered  me  like  an  accomplished  Kantite.  1830 
MAI  KIXTOSH  Kth.  rhilcs.  Wks.  1846  I.  214  The.  .professor. . 
lias  rapidly  .shot  through  Kantianism.  1839  CARLYLK  Mis, :., 
St.  Germ.  Lit.  (1872)  I.  67  The  Kantist,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Locke  and  all  his  followers,  .commences  from  within. 
1845  MAI-RICE  Met.  A-  Met.  Phitos.  m  Encycl,  Mctrof>.  II. 
667/1  Kantism,or  the  attempt  to  build  upon  this  doctrine  of 
a  practical  and  speculative  reason,  has  inevitably  led  to  the 
loss  of  all  these  good  consequences.  1886  SIDGWICK  Hist. 
Ethics  (1892)  271  Kantism  in  the  ethical  thought  of  modern 
K 11  rope  holds  a  place  somewhat  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  the  teaching  of  Price  and  Reid  among  ourselves. 

II  Ka'ntikoy,  canticoy,  kintecoy.  Amer. 
Ina.  Also  7  cantica,  -co;  kinticoy,  9kentikaw, 
kantickie.  [An  Algonquin  word.]  A  dance 
practised  by  some  of  the  American  Indians  on 
various  occasions  ;  a  dancing-match.  Also  Iransf. 

1670  D.  DENTON  Dcscr.  New  York  (1845)  n  At  their 
Cantica *s  or  dancing  Matches,  where  all  persons  that  come 
are  freely  entertain'd.  1671  Nwu  Jersey  Archives  (1880)  I. 
73  The  Proposall.  . was  to  cause  a  Kinlicoy  to  bee  held. 
1675  in  J.  Kaston  Narr.  (1858)  126  Several  Indyans..are  in 
a  few  Dayes  to  have  a  great  Kintecoy  at  Seaquetalke.  1683 
J'JNN  l\  ks.  (1782)  IV.  309  Their  worship  consists  of  two 
parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico.  1701  C.  WOLLEY  Jrnl.  Neiv 
}'&rfc  (1860)  37  Their  Kin-tau-Kauns,  or  time  of  sacrificing 
i>  ;ii  the  beginning  of  winter.  1860  IJARTLETT  Diet.  Atncr., 
Canticoy,.  .^n  Iroquois  Indian  word.  .It  is  still  used  by  aged 
people  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island.  1866  WHITTIER 
Marg.  Smith's  Jrnl.  Pr.  Wks,  1889  I.  144-  Wauwoonemeen 
. .  told  us  that  they  did  still  hold  their  Kentikaw,  or  Dance 
for  the  Dead. 

Hence  Ka'ntikoy  'kintecoy,  etc.)  v. 

1649  Broad  Advice  in  2  A'.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  258  (Cent.) 
The  first  of  these  Indians  . .  wished  them  to  let  him  kintc 
kaeye — being  a  dance  performed  by  them  as  a  religious  rite. 
1675  in  J.  Kaston  Narr.  (1858)  126  A  Speciall  Warrant  ..  to 
I  Jemand  the  Indyans  Armes  of  Rockaway  and  Seaquatalke, 
who  are  to  Kintecoy  there. 

Kantref,  Kantry,  obs.  ff.  CANTBEF. 

Kanvas,  Kanyon,  etc. :  see  CAN-. 

Kaolin  (ka'<Jlin,  k^'^lin).  Also  8  kaulin,  9 
kaolind.  [a.  F.  kaolin,  ad.  Chinese  kao-t  kau-ling, 
name  of  a  mountain  (f.  kao  high  +  //«?"  hill)  north- 
west of  the  town  oi  King-te-chen  in  North  China, 
whence  the  mateiial  was  orig.  obtained. 

The  *  mat  tire  appelce  kao-lin '  was  made  known  in  Europe 
in  1712  by  Father  d'Entrecolles,  '  Lettre  sur  la  fabrication 
de  la  porcellaine  a  King-te-ching  '  (in  I.cttrcs  etii /nintes,  &c. 
dcs  missions  etrangZres  III.  2io\  His  F.  spelling  approxi- 
mately represented  the  Chinese  word,  which  would  be  better 
expressed  in  Eng.  by  kaulingo?  kauivling  (kaulirj).] 

A  fine  white  clay  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  feldspar,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ; 
first  employed  by  the  Chinese,  but  subsequently 
obtained  also  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  France  (near 
Limoges),  United  States,  etc. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.t  The  first  earth,  called  Kaulin,  is 
beset  with  glittering  corpuscles.  1753  Ibid.t  Suppl.  s.v., 
Persons  who  have  been  at  the  China  works,  say,  that  the 
porcelain  is  made  of  equal  quantities  oi  petuntse  and  kaolin. 
1807  C.  \V.  J. \xsns  Stranger  Amer.  229  Different  kinds  of 
clay  are  found  here,  among  which  it  is  believed,  is  the  real 
kaolin,  to  which  the  porcelain  of  China  owes  its  reputation. 
1813  KAKEWELL  Introd.  Geol.  11815)  404  Decomposed  white 
felspar,  or  kaolin,  produced  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall. 1876  PACE  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  vu.  130  Fine  impalp- 
able clay  known  as  Kaolin  or  China  clay. 

attrib.  1875  Urc's  Diet.  Arts  I.  809  Most  of  the  kaolin- 
clays-contain  some  spangles  of  mica. 

Kaolinic  ',ka-.  k*Vlrnik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  ic.  Cf. 
F.  kaolinique^\  Of  the  nature  of  kaolin. 

1879  J.  J.  Youxr,  Cerain.  Art  56  Natural  porcelain  is  made 
from  kaolinic  clay. 

Kaolinite  ;ka--,  k/'tflinait).     Min.   [f.  as  prcc. 

+  -ITE  1 .]  A  general  term  for  those  porcelain  clays, 
found  in  masses  of  minute  crystalline  scales,  of 
which  kaolin  is  the  typical  variety. 

1867  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XLIII.  351  We  propose 
for  it  [the  name]  Kaolinite,  in  allusion  to  the  material  \\liidi 
furnishes  it  most  commonly  and  abundantly.  1875  U re's  Diet. 
Arts  I.  809.  1879  RUT  LEY  Stud.  Rocks  xiv.  285  l!y  the 
careful  levigation  of  some  clays,  Dr.  John  Percy  has  elimi- 
nated minute,  but  bea.utifulIy^Jeveloped,cryBtalaof  Kaolinite. 

Xaolinize  (ka1-,  k£('£lin9iz},  v.  [f.  KAOLIN  + 
-]/!•:.]  trans.  To  convert  into  kaolin.  Hence 
Kaoliniza'tion. 

1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  \  Mining  339  The  -rnnitc. 
which  is  uniformly  decomposed  to  a  ^reiU  depth,  beu>. 
:  leu  perfectly  kaolunzed    1878  ].• 

AVf&v  Class.  207  A  sign  of  commencing  decomposition 
(KauliniMnj;  of  the  felspar'.  1886  PKI  1.  57 

k«.m:ui  millstones  of  granite,  .were  found  to  IP 
verted  throughout  iiuu  ;i  kauliuised  grit.     1886  bin  j.  \V. 


KAPELLE. 

]>A»S"X    /«<j«v.    .lifiii:    1'rlt.    Assoc.,  [Not]    a    proo 
kaoliiiisation  .so  perfect  as  to  eliminate  all  alkaline  matters. 

Kap- :  see  CAP-. 

Kape,  obs.  form  of  CAPK  rf.i,  COPE  sb.^ 

II  Kapelle  kape'le).  Also  cap-.  [Ger.  ad. 
med.L.  cafcl/a  CHAPEL.]  In  Germany,  a  musical 
establishment  consisting  of  a  band  or  orchestra, 
with  or  without  a  choir,  such  as  used  to  be  main- 
tained at  most  of  the  German  courts.  Hence 
||  Kapellmeister  (kape'lmsrstar).  the  leader  or 
conductor  of  a  kapelle,  chapel  choir,  or  orchestra. 

1838  Penny  Cy,t.  XII.  541/2  In  1816  he  became  Kapell- 
meister to  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg.     1873  OumA  Pascanl 
I.  19;   He  was  k.ipi;llim:i*t-T  i:i  our  burgh.     1880  Pom.  in 
Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  705/1  To  secure  the  young  con 
as  his  second  CapellmeLster. 

Kaper,  Kapnite,  var.  CAPEK,  CAPNITE. 

Kapnography  (kapn^grttfi).  [f.  Gr.  xam-d  s 
smoke  -t-  -ypatyia  writing.]  Name  for  a  mode  of 
producing  designs  or  pictures  on  a  smoked  surface 
of  glass,  etc.  Hence  Kapnogra'phic  a. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Kapok  (ka-pf?k).  Also  kapoc,  CAPOC.  [Malay 

(Jsli  kapoq.  ]  A  fine  short-stapled  cotton  wool, 
known  as  silk  cotton,  surrounding  the  seeds  of  the 
tree  Eriodcndrtm  anfraititosum  ;  used  for  stuffing 
cushions,  etc.  Also  atlrik,  as  kapok-tree. 

1750  [see  CAPOC].  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1881 
WATTS  Diet.  C/icm.  VIII.  1144  The  kapok-tree t. .  of  Java 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago  bears  a  seed  resembling  ..  that 
of  the  cotton  plant.  Ihiil.,  Kapok  cake.  1887  MOLONEV 
Forestry  W.  Afr.  184.  1888  Hatter's  Gaz.  I  Mar.  143/2  In 
Java,  where  it  is  met  with  abundantly,  kapok  has  atli  acted 
considerable  attention. .  .It  was  first  imported  into  Europe 
in  iSsr. 

Kapp  (kaep).  [Xamed  after  Gisbert  Kapp,  a 
celebrated  designer  of  dynamos,  who  adopted  this 
unit  for  convenience  in  practical  use.  Cf.  Ampere, 
Ohm,  Volt.]  A  workshop  unit  of  magnetic  lines 
of  force,  —  6000  times  the  centimetre-gramme- 
second  unit. 

1891  L.  CLARK  Diet.  Metr.  Metis.  50. 

Kar,  obs.  form  of  CAR,  CAKE. 
t  Karabe  (kaval*).    Obs.  [  =  F.,  It.,  Pg.  carabt 
(also  F.,  Pg.  karabf),  ad.  Arab,  kahrubd,  a.  Peis. 

U-alj  kahruba  'attracting  straws,'  amber,  f.  50 
kali  straw  + 1) .  niba  carrying  off.]  Yellow  amber. 

Karabe  of  Sodom,  bitumen. 

1545  RAYNOLD  J>yrtk  Mankynde  n.  vi.  (1634)  126  Karabe, 
otherwise  named  Amber.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,Anil'i-r, 
Sifccinurri,  or  Karaite.  1794  Sn.LlVAN  l-'iew  Nat.  II.  105 
The  Karabe  of  Sodom . .  is  black,  not  very  weighty  and  solid. 
1799  (i.  SMITH  Lal'oratory  II.  443  Take  one  ounce  of  the 
whitest  Karabe  (Amber). 

Hence  Kara'bic  a.,  in  karabic  acid  —  succinic 
acid  (Syd.  Sue.  Lex.  1887). 

:Karagail  (ka'ragan).  [Turki,  f.  kara  black: 
so  mod.F.  karagan.\  A  species  of  fox,  Vitlpes 
karagan,  inhabiting  Taitary. 

1800  SHAW  Zool.  I.  323   Karagan  Fox.. a  small  species, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Pallas,  is  very  common  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  Kirghisian  deserts.    1869  GRAY  Catal.  Mam.     '•, 
inalia  205   Vulpes  karagan  (Karagan).     Larger  than  the 
Corsac. 

Karaism  (ke*l$|iz'm).  [f.  as  KARAITE  :  see 
-ISM.]  The  religious  system  of  the  Karaites. 

1882-3  SCHAKK  /-'.ncycl.  Relig.  KntKvL  II.  1225  The  founder 
of  Karaism  was  Anan,  the  son  of  David. 

Karait,  variant  of  KRAIT. 

Karaite  (ke»'ra|3it).  [f.  Heb.  D'iOp  q'raim 
scripturalists  (f.  N"l£  </«ra  to  read)  +  -ITE1.]  Amcm- 
ber  of  a  Jewish  sect  (founded  in  the  eighth  cent. 
A.D.),  which  rejects  rabbinical  tradition  and  bases 
its  tenets  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cyel.  s.  v.  Cnraite.  The  Caraites  them- 
selves pretend  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  led  captive 
by  Salmanassar.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Kitssia.,  etc. 
97/1  The  Karaites  deem  it  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  IHUe. 
1893  Daily  JVevis  3  Mar.  5/4  There  are  at  present  but  few 
Karaites,  who  all  live  in  the  Crimea,  speak  the  Tartar 
tongue,  and  dress  after  the  Tartar  fashion. 

attrili.  1900  Expositor  Sept.  238  The  British  Museum 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  Karaite  MSS. 

Hence  Ka'raitism  =  KAKAISM. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.v.  Cnraite,  A  contrary  party, 
continuing  to  keep  close  to  the  letter,  founded  Caraitism. 

II  Karaka  (kara-ka).  Also  kuraka.  [Maori.] 
The  bow-tree  of  New  Zealand,  Ccrynocarptis  Ixvi- 
gata  (N.  O.  Aiiafardiacex).  Also  attrili.,  as 
taraka-herry,  -fruit,  -leaf,  -nut,  -tree. 

The  fruit  has  an  edible  pulp  and  poisonous  kernel,  which 
however  may  be  eaten  after  being  roasted  and  steeped  in 
a  running  stream  of  water  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

1845  E.  J.  \V'AKl:i  ii  i.n  .•!</:•,  .AVr.'  Zeal.  I.  233  (Morris) 
The  karaka-tree  much  resembles  the  laurel  in  its  growth 
and  foliage.  1859  A.  S.  THOMSON  Sf<>rr  -V<-i'  /.eat.  157 
(ibid.)  The  karaka  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  acorn.  1883 
RENWICK  Betrayed  35  Bring  the  heavy  Karaka  leaf. 

Hence  Kara  kin  Ckem.  [-IN  1],  a  substance  ex- 
tracted from  karaka-iHits  by  the  process  of  washing. 
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1875  \\'AM-S  Diet,  Chan,  2nd  Suppl.  710  Thr  hitter  sub- 
stan'  L',  karakin,  ..crystallises  in  beautiful  radiate  needles. 

II  Xaramil  (kreram/7').  [Maoii.J  The  name  of 
several  species  of  Coprostna,  a  genus  of  Austra- 
lasian trees  and  shrubs  (N.  O.  Ruinate fi),  some 
of  which  produce  edible  fruits. 

Pmsh-karaiiiu,  the  Otago  orange-leaf,  or  Looking-glass 
bush  (C.  lucida). 

1874  J.  Wimr,  Tc  Ron  221  (Morris)  Then  they  tied  a  few 
Karainu  branches  in  front  of  them.  1876  in  Trans.  New 
/.eat.  lust.  IX.  545  (ibid.),  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  coffee 
of  fine  flavour  has  been  produced  from  the  karamu. 

Karat,  obs.  form  of  CAUAT. 

II  Karatas  (kar<?'-tas).  Also  8  karata.  [?Of 
Carib  origin :  the  name  is  mentioned  in  1667  by 
Du  Tertre  Hist.  Antilles  (Hatz.-Darm.).]  A  West 
Indian  and  South  American  plant  (firomdia 
Karatas),  allied  to  the  pine-apple,  and  yielding 
a  valuable  fibre  ;  silk-grass. 

1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.,  Karata,  by  some  called  card, 
fuata  iiraca,  a  kind  of  aloe  growing  in  America.  1768 
;  Card,  Diet.,  Karatas,  the  wild  Ananas  or  Penguin. 
..This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch,  being  of  a  sharp 
acid  flavour.  1848  in  CRAIG  ;  also  in  later  diets. 

Karat-tree  (k;vrat|iiv;.  [f.  CARAT  +  TREE.] 
The  Abyssinian  Coral-tree,  Eiylhrina  abyssinica 
(N.  O.  Legiiminosx),  with  scarlet  flowers,  and 
seeds  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  original 
of  the  carat-weight  (Paxton  Bot.  Diet.  1868). 

Karausse,  obs.  f.  CAROUSE.  Karavan, 
-serai,  obs.  ff.  CAKAVAN,  etc.  Karboy,  var. 
CAHBOY.  Karcas(s)e,  obs.  f.  CARCASE.  Kar- 
cheffe,  -cher,  obs.  ff.  KERCHIEF,  KEUCHER. 
Kard(e,  obs.  f.  CABD  sb.1  and  zi.i;  var.  CARDE. 
Kardel,  var.  CARJJEL. 

fKa-rdester.  Obs. rare,  [Obs.{ormol*cardster, 
ftni  of  CAKDEK.]  A  woman  who  cards. 

1363  Rails  1'artt.  II.  278/1  Broudesters,  Kardesters, 
Pyneresces  de  Leine.  14..  I'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  575/40 
Corptri.i-,  a  kardestere. 

Kardil,    obs.    f.    CRADLE.       Kardio- :    see 
CARDIO-.     Kare,  obs.  f.  CAHK  sb. 
II  Kareao,  kareau  (kar£,au-,  -a.-o).    [Maori.] 

The  native  name  for  the  New  Zealand  creeping 
plant  Kipogonnin  parvijloritm.  Also  kareao-vine. 
1845  E.  J.  WAKEFIELD  Adv.  New  Zeal.  I.  218  (Morris) 
A  tedious  march.. along  a  track  constantly  obstructed  by 
webs  of  the  karcau,  or  supple-jack.  1873  BI-LLER  Birds 
New  Zeal.  (1888)  II.  317  Our  shins  aching  from  repeated 
contact  with  the  kafeao-vines. 

Xarect\e,  var.  CAUACT  ;  obs.  f.  CARAT. 

Karelinite  (karrelinsit).  Min.  [Named  1858, 
after  Karelin  its  discoverer:  see  -ITE1.]  A  lead- 
grey  oxysulphide  of  bismuth  found  in  the  Altai. 

1861  in  BRISTOW  Gloss.  Afin.     1868  in  DANA  H[in. 

Karelling,  obs.  form  of  CAROLING. 
fKaremon,  var.  CARMAN-  Obs.,  man,  male. 
171400  Pistill  of  Susan  249  (Cotton  MS.)  Sche-.karpyd 
to  bat  karemon,  as  she  well  kowthe. 

Kareyn(,e,  Karf(e,  obs.  ff.  CARRION,  CARVE. 
Kari,  Karibdous:  see  KARRI,  KARVBDYS. 
Karite,  variant  of  KRAIT. 
t  Karite,  karitejj,  ob*.  forms  of  CHARITY. 

c  1200  /  'ices  <\  !  'iff ties  37  Se  ?e  wuneo  on  karite,  he  wunefi 
on  gode.  Ibid.,  Wuni;en  on  katite.bat  is,  luue  of  gode  and 
of  mannen.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Karitcvr  Carite,  a  Name  which 
our  Monks  in  former  times  gave  to  the  best  Drink  or  strong 
Beer  that  was  kept  in  their  Monastery. 

Kark,  var.  CARK  sb.  Karkaise,  -keis,  obs. 
ff.  CARCASS.  Karkee,  bad  f.  KHAKI.  Kark- 
nett,  karkynet,  obs.  ff.  CARCANET. 

Karl^e,  Karl-hemp,  obs.  ff.  CARL,  CARL-HEMP. 

Karling,  variant  of  CARLINE!. 

II  Karma  (kauma).  Also  karman.  [Skr. 
karma,  karman-,  action,  fate.]  In  Buddhism,  the 
sum  of  a  person's  actions  in  one  of  his  successive 
states  of  existence,  regarded  as  determining  his 
fate  in  the  next ;  hence,  necessary  fate  or  destiny, 
following  as  effect  from  cause. 

1828  ]'..  H.  HODGSON  in  Trans.  R.  Asiat.  Sue.  (1830)  II. 
250.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  531/1  The  progress  of  the 
soul  towards  matter  is  therefore  the  effect  of  a  succession 
of  acts  (Karma — whence  the  name  of  the  school  Karmika) 
on  the  part  of  the  soul.  1853  ^'  ^'  HARDY  Bitdhistii 
39  As  the  cause  of  reproduction,  karma,  is  destroyed, 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  [the  rahat]  to  enter  upon  any 
other  mode  of  existence.  1879  M  \\  Mi/i.i.Ki;  Sci.  Ess. 
(1881)  II.  495  What  the  Buddists  call  by  the-  general  name 
of  Karman,  comprehends  all  influences  which  the  past 
':s  im  the  present,  whether  physical  or  mental.  1882 
WOOD  tr.  Bartlis  Relig.  India  112  The  individual.. entirely 
perishes.  The  influence  of  its  karman  alone,  of  its  acts, 
survives  it.  1892  Mvnth  Jan.  10  '  Karma  '  ..  literally  SIL;IH- 
lirs  'action',  and  in  Theosophic  phraseology  indicates  the 
unvarying  chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  governs  the 
universe. 

Kavmatliiau,  Car-  (kajm^-pian),  sb.  (adj.,. 
[After  Karmat,  the  founder  of  the  sect.]     One  of 
a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  founded  in  the  gth  cent. 
Also  as  adj.     Belonging  to  this  sect. 
1819  Pantologia,  Kannatians,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans, 
ice  occasioned  Kreat  disorders  in  the  empire  of  the 
i&lsF.neyel.  Brit.  II.  -'su/-:  As  to  the  special  tenets 
professed  by  the  Karmathians .  .they  were,  in  their  ult^ 
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expression,  pantheistic  in  theory  and  socialist  in  practice. 
1883  Ibid.  XVI.  594/1  Towards  887  A.  n.  an  Ismailian, 
Hamdan,  stirnamcd  Karmat,  founded  the  branch  sect  of 
the  Carmatlii 

Karinic  ^ka-imik),  a.  [f.  KARMA  +  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  karma. 

1885  A.  P.  SINNETT  Karma  II.  no  To  seek  ..some 
comprehension  of  the  Karmic  principle  in  operation. 

Karn,  -e,  var.  CAIRX  ;  obs.  f.  KERN  rf.l 
Karnel,  obs.  f.  KERNEL;  var.  CARNEL. 
Karob,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  CAHOB. 

1658-1706  in  PHILLIPS. 

tKarol,  karolle,  etc.  obs.  ff.  CAROL  s/>.  and  v. 

Early  examples  of  sense  5  of  the  sb. 

1419-20  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  28  Et  in  soluc. 
facta  pro  karolles  in  claustro,  ios.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  200/2 
A  Karalle  or  a  wryting  burde, //!</<•«.;. 

Karolingian,  variant  of  CAKOLINCIA.X. 

II  Karoo,  karroo  (kar«-)-  Also  8  karo,  9 
karro.  [Of  Hottentot  origin ;  but  the  precise 
etymology  is  uncertain.  According  tol.ichtenstein 
(1811)  and  Burchell  (1822),  karoo  or  karro  is 
a  Namaqua  Hottentot  adj.  meaning  'hard',  but 
later  authorities  give  for  this  ka'rusa  (Tindall 
1857)  or  ga-rosa  (Kroenlein  1889),  while  the 
modem  Hottentot  name  for  the  karroo  is  said  to 
be  Tori  (Kroenlein).  Garo  'desert',  has  also 
been  suggested  as  a  possible  source.  Lichtenstein 
and  Burchell  may  have  wrongly  identified  Tor6  or 
garo  with  the  adj.  meaning  'hard'.  (See  J.  Platt, 
in  N.  &••  Q.  gth  s.  IV.  105  ;  At/ienmum  19  May, 
1900.) 

The  earlier  spellings  indicate  a  pron.  (kar^')l  it  is  not  clear 
whether  (karri1)  is  a  phonetic  development  of  this  or  due  to 
the  influence  of  Dutch  orthography.] 

The  name  given  to  barren  tracts  in  South  Africa, 
consisting  of  extensive  elevated  plateaus,  with  a 
clayey  soil,  which  during  the  dry  season  are 
entirely  waterless  and  arid. 

The  Great  Karoo  extends  over  an  area  300  miles  from 
West  to  East,  and  from  7010  80  from  South  to  North,  in  the 
centre  of  Cape  Colony. 

1789  PATERSON  Narr.  4  Jmtrneys  44  Next  day  we  pro- 
ceeded  through  what  the  Dutch  call  Karo,  an  extensive 
plain.  1812  ANNE  PLUMPTREE  tr.  Lichtenstein  s  Trav.  S. 
Afr.  112  The  Great  Karroo,  as  it  is  called,  a  parched 
and  arid  plain.  1822  BURCHELL  Trav.  I.  207  A  range  of 
mountains. .separates  the  great  Karro  from  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  colony.  1845  DARWIN  Jrnl.  Beagle  v.  89 
Rhinoceroses  and  elephants  [roaming]  over  the  Karros  of 
Southern  Africa.  1847  A'af.  Encycl.  I.  256  The  karoos  in 
the  dry  season  are  almost  as  barren  as  the  w.istes  of  the 
Sahara.  1880  S.  Africa  (ed.  3)  155  Grasses  and  herbage 
found  on  the.. Veldts  and  the  Karroo. 

b.  attrib.,  as  karoo  hush,  country ',  desert,  shrub  ; 
also  karoo  beds,  formation,  series,  an  important 
South  African  series  of  rocks,  of  Triassic  age, 
chiefly  sandstone  mixed  with  volcanic  matter ; 
karoo  ground,  a  yellowish  iron-clay. 

1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  257/2  The  Great  Karroo.. is  one  of 
the  most  barren  and  desolate  spots  imaginable.  ..The  soil  is 
a  sand  mixed  with  clay  containing  particles  of  iron,  which 
gives  it  a  yellowish  colour :  all  soil  of  a  similar  colour  in 
other  parts  of  the  Colony  is  called  by  the  name  of  Karroo 
ground.  1842  MOFFAT  Miss.  Tours  S.  Afr.  i.  17  The 
Karroo  country,  .is  a  parched  and  arid  plain.  1876  Encycl. 
Brit,  V.  42/1  The  '  Karroo  beds '  . .  are  believed  from  the 
abundance  of  fossil  wood  and  fresh-water  shells  to  be  of 
lacustrine  origin.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD  A'.  Solon.\»i's  Mint's 
v.  6i  The  waterless  desert  covered  with  a  species  of  karoo 
shrub.  1886  H.  CARVELL  LEWJS  Papers  mi  the  Diamond 
(1897)  7  The  diamond-bearing  pipes  [at  Kimberley]  penetrate 
strata  of  Triassic  age  which  are  known  as  the  Karoo  beds. 
Ibid,,  The  Kimberley  shales  belong  to  the  lower  Karoo 
formation. 

f  Karos,  obs.  f.  CAHUS,  heavy  sleep,  torpor. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  L  in.  Furies  356  The  Karos, 
th'  Apoplexie,  and  Lethargic.  16*3  in  COCKERAM. 

Kai'OSS  ^kar^'s),  Forms:  a.  Skrosse, cross, 8-9 
kross;  £.  8-  kaross,  9  caross,  karross.  [South 
African  karos  :  see  note  below.] 

A  mantle  (or  sleeveless  jacket)  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals  with  the  hair  on,  used  by  the 
Hottentots  and  other  natives  of  South  Africa. 

n.  1731  MEDLEY  tr.  Kolb.'ns  Cape  G.  Hope  I.  187  Their 
Krosses  (as  the  Hottentots  term  them)  or  mantles,  cover  the 
trunk  of  their  bodies.  1775  MARSON  in  Phil,  Trans.  LXVI. 
295  These  Hottentots  were  all  cloathed  in  crosses,  or  mantles, 
made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  1785  G-  FORSTER  tr.  Spa>-r- 
tnans  I  'oy.  Cape  G.  Hope  in  1772,610.  II.  v.  187  These  cloaks 
or  Krosses,  as  they  call  them  in  broken  Dutch.  1814 
THUNBERG  Ace.  Cape  in  Pinkertons  I'oy.  XVI.  33  The 
••tnji-'pskin,  which  they  call  a  Kross.  1839  MAKRVAT  Pliant. 
.\htp  x,  They  wore  not  their  sheepskin  krosses. 

p.  1785  G.  FOKSTKK  tr.  Sparrmaris  I'oy.  CaflcG.  If.  (1786) 
I.  188  The  women  have  a  long  peak  to  their  karosses.  1822 
JlrRUiKLL  Trav.  1.267  The  karos,s-,a  genuine  Hottentot  dress, 
made  (.if  sheepskin  prepared  with  the  hair  on,  U;LS  pretty  much 
used  by  both  sexes.  1824  Ibid,  II.  350  Kaross  and  kol>o  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing:  the  former  belongs  totln: 
Hottentot,  and  the  latter  to  the  Sichuana  language.  1834 
PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  i.  132  Dressed  in  the  old  sheep-skin 
mantle  or  caress.  1880  SIR  S.  LAKEMAN  M'hat  /  saw  in 
Kaffir-Land  58  Blankets  and  karosses  were  also  left  Ijchiml. 

Comb.  1883  J.  MACKI-NZH-;  Day-dawn  in  Dark  Places  170 
Disturbed,  in  their  skin-di  -  .  ^s-making. 

(Not  a  Bantu  word,  and  app.  nut  Hottentot.  In  W.  Ten 
Rhyne's  vocabulary  of  1673  (in  Churchill's  I'oy.  IV.  845) 
'A'rt/vn  colnbiuni'  li.e.  a  jacket  without  b  •  arin- 

bule-  '  Corrupt  Dutch  Word^  ',  ^  Kkli  ;ue 
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I    I      I  I 
•cs  to  !he  skin-apron  uorn  I'V  women,  and  kut-kros 

to  that  of  the  men:  in  these  the  first  element  is  Dutch. 
But  it  has  not  been  ascertained  of  what  Dutch  word  kros 
or  karos  could  be  a  corruption.  I  Mr.  James  Platt.  to 


,th  Ser.  V.  125,236; 

Atkenjum  19  May  1900.)  But  Hesseling,  /let  Afrikaansch 
iLeiden  1899)  81,  thinks  the  word  Hottentot.] 

Karoyne,  Karp  e,  obs.  ff.  CAKBION,  (.'AI-.P  r.i 
Karrat,    Karrawan,    Karre,    Karreine, 
Karrek,    obs.    ff.    CARAT,    CARAVAN,    CARK-, 
CARRION,  CARKACK. 

Karree    ka-rf  .     [S.  Afr.  Du.  karree  (-bout, 
-boom i,  from  Hottentot  name.]     A  South  African 
'•.'hits  viniinalis}  resembling  a  willow,  used 
for  making  bows. 

[1812  BL-RCHELI.  Trar.  I.  179  Very  large  bushes  of  Karree- 
kout,  which  . .  have  a  great  resemblance  to  our  common 
willows.]  1814  Ibid.  II.  199  The  bow  itself  is  made  not 
always  of  the  same  sort  of  wood.  .  .The  karree-tree.  .is  most 
generally  used  for  this  purpose.  1842  MOEFAT  J/Yfj.  Tours 
S.  Afr.  L  6  Kharree  trees  and  shrubs  umbrageous  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  1876  Miss  FREWER  tr.  I'erne's  Adv. 
in  S.  Afr.  v.  39  The  karrees  with  dark  green  foliage. 
II  Karri  (kani).  Also  kari.  [Native  name 
\V.  Australia  .]  An  Australian  tree  {Eucalyptus 
diversicolor,  one  of  the  'blue  gums');  also,  its  hard 
red  timber,  used  in  street-paving.  Also  attrib. 

1870  W.  H.  KNIGHT  \V.  Austral.  38  (Morris)  The  Karri., 
is  another  wood  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  tuart. 
1875  T.  LASLETT  Timber  106  (ibid.)  The  kari-tree  is  found  in 
Western  Australia.  1893  Daily  Ne-ivs  2 1  Sept.  5/3  A  '  panel ' 
of  karri  wood  has  been  laid  opposite  the  West  Strand  Post 
Office,  where  the  wear  and  tear  is  exceedingly  heavy.  1897 
Illustr,  Land.  Xf-.L's  i  May  598  They .. neither  rot  in  the 
ground  nor  yield  to  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant.. it  is  not 
necessary  to  creosote  Karri  or  Jarrah  sleepers. 

Karroo,  var.  spelling  of  KAROO. 

Karstenite  Jca'JstenaitX     Min.    [ad.  G.  kar- 
steitit,  named  1813,  after  D.  L.  G.  Karsten  :    see 
-ITF.I.]     Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime ;  now  called    ' 
ANHYDRITE.  1844  in  DAN*  Min. 

t  Kart,  Kart-,  obs.  form  of  CART  sb.,  CART-. 

c  1425  ^'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  650/21  Hie  carpcntarius, 
kartwryght.  14..  Ibid.  568/16  Bigata,  a  kartlode.  Ibid. 
593/29  Lolidolium,  a  kartsadelL  Ibid.  611/6  Selabicaiis 
[?  read  scala  bigalis\,  a  kartladdere. 

II  Kartel  (kaut'l).  Also  cartle.  [S.  African 
Dutch;  app.  ad.  Pg.  catel,  catle,  cade  '  little  bed', 
according  to  Schuchardt  (KreoL  Stud.  IX.  119),  a 
South  Indian  word,  Tamil  katlil  bedstead,  adopted 
and  diffused  by  the  Portuguese.]  The  wooden 
bed  or  hammock,  in  a  South  African  ox-wagon. 

1880  P.  GILLMORE  On  Duty  275  The  worthy  missionary 
had  his  waggon  brought  in  front  of  the  porch,  swung  a 
cartle  in  it,  and  made  my  bed  there.  1883  OLIVE  SCHRKIM.K 
Story  Afr.  Fartti  n.  xii.  (1887)  276  Next  day  Gregory  carried 
her.,  to  the  waggon. .  .As  he  laid  her  down  on  the'kartel' 
she  looked  far  out  across  the  plain.  1885  RIDER  HAGGARD 
K.  Solomon's  Mines  iii.  (1887)  42  In  this  after  part  was 
a  hide  '  cartle  '  or  bed. 

Karthe,  erron.  f.  scart,  SCRAT,  hermaphrodite. 

Karval,  -vel,  obs.  forms  of  CAEVEL. 

Karve,  Karver,  obs.  ff.  CARVE,  CARVER. 

Kary,  Karyage,  obs.  ff.  CARRY,  CARRIAGE. 

fKarybdys,  Karibdous,  obs.  ff.  CHARVHIHS. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4713  It  [Love]  is  Karibdous  perilous,  Dis- 
agreable  and  gracious,  c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Goi'. 
Lordsh.  50  Sylla  and  karybdys. 

Karyn,  karyun,  obs.  forms  of  CARRION. 

t  Karyn  e,  v.-ir.  CARENE  -  Obs.,  forty  days'  fast. 

1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  150  Here  folow'the  knowelege  what 
a  Karyne  vs.  . .  He  that  fulfilleth  alle  thes  poyntis  vij.  ycre 
duryng,  dothe  and  wynnethe  a  Karyne,  that  ys  to  sey 
a  Lemon. 

Karyo-  (karrio),  sometimes  caryo-,  combining 
form  of  Gr.  xapvov  nut,  kernel,  employed  in  a 
number  of  biological  terms  referring  to  the  nucleus 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  cell,  esp.  to  changes 
which  take  place  in  its  structure.  The  earliest  of 
these  were  karyolysis,  karyoly/ic  (introduced  by 
Auerbach  in  1874)  and  karyokinesis  .Schleicher'j. 
Those  generally  recognized  are  the  following  : 

Karyokinesis  (-kainfsis)  [Gr.  xlvrjais  motion], 
the  complicated  series  of  changes  observed  in 
indirect  or  'mitotic'  division  of  a  cell-nucleus; 
hence  Xaryokinetic  -ksine'tik  a.,  pertaining  to 
karyokinesis.  Ka'ryoly  mph,  the  more  fluid 
portion  of  a  cell-nucleus.  Karyolysis  kxriflisis) 
[(Ir.  \voit],  the  dissolution  of  a  cell-nucleus  Sj'J. 
Soc.  Lex  INS;  ;  hence  Karyolytic  f-li'tik)  a. 
Karyomito  sis  [Gr.  fiirm  a  thread],  separation  of 
the  nuclear  fibres  in  the  process  of  cell-division ; 
hence  Karyomito  ic,  -mito'tic  adjs.  Ka'ryo- 
pla  sin  [Gr.  Tr\cvrua  thing  moulded],  the  formed 
substance  or  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus;  nucko- 
plasm  (fiyd.  Sot.  Lex.' .  Karyorrhe-xis  [Gr.  pijfis 
breaking],  bursting  ul  a  ccll-;ni;lcus.  Ka'ryoso  mo 
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[i  .1 .  aapa  body],  one  of  the  segments  into  which  the 

libns  of  a  nucleus  break  up  during  karyokinesis. 
Karyosteno'sisfGr.  artvaiais  constriction],  direct 
or 'amitotic'di  vision  of  thenucleus,  by  simple  elonga- 
tion and  constriction ;  hence  Karyostencrtic  a. 

i88a  VIXKS  tr.  Sacks'  Hot.  17  In  the  process  of  division 
into  two  the  nucleus  usually  goes  through^  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  designated  by  the  term  *  Karyokinesis. 
1894  H.  DKLMMOND  Asecnt  Man  i.  80  The  fertilised  ovum 
has  completed  the  complex  preliminaries  of  Karyokinesis. 
1885  SEDGWICK  in  Proc.  K.  Sac.  XXXIX.  243  The  *karyo- 
kinetic  figures  characteristic  of  the  ectodermal  nuclei.  1888 
ROLLFSTON  &  JACKSON  Aniitt.  Life  Introd.  23  The  ovular 
nucleus  . .  undergoes  karyokinetic  changes.  1899  Allbvtt's 
Syst.  Med.  VI.  491  Fine  fibrils,  .floating  in  the  'karyolymph. 
Ibiii.  168  The  leucocytes,  often  at  an  early  date,  undergo 
fatty  degeneration  and  necrosis,  their  nuclei  disappearing 
both  by  'karyolysis  and  karyorrhexis.  1883  tr.  Zicgler's 
Path.  Anat.  I.  S  75  Radiating  lines  of  granules  making 
up  the  so-called  *karyolytic  figure.  1885  SCHAFJCR  in  Proc. 
R.  Soc.  XXXVIII.  91  The  cells  of  lymphoid  tissue  multiply 
abundantly  by  *karyomitosis.  /f'ii/.,  These  peculiar  changes 
in  the  nucleus  which  have  been  termed  karyokinetic  or 
•karyomitoic.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Alcd.  II.  7  These  cells 
..frequently  show  the  phenomenon  of  karyo-mitosis,  that 
is,  a  division  of  their  nucleus  with  a  star-shaped  figure 
at  each  end.  1899  Ibid.  VI.  491  The  nucleus  or  *karyo- 
plasm,  also  shows  a  reticulum  of  exceedingly  fine  fibrils. 
1890  WAI.PF.YER  in  Jrnl.  Microsc.  Soc.  XXX.  168  Distin- 
guished as  ..  ' 'karyosomes ',  bodies  that  are  stained  blue; 
. .  '  plasmasomes ',  which  stain  red;  .. 'hyalosomes ',  which 
are  not  stained. 

Kas- :  see  also  CAS-. 

tKa'ser.  Obs.  Forms:  i  caser,  1-2  (5) 
casere,  1-3  kasere,  3  kaserr,  j  kasar,  7  cazard. 
[OE.  cdstre,  repr.  the  Cotnm.  Teut.  type  kaisar, 
ad.L.  Caesar  or  Gr.  Kaiaap,  the  ai  giving  OK.  a,  as 
in  native  words.  The  southern  ME.  form  would 
have  been  coser;  but  the  word  is  known  only  in 
the  northern  form,  having  been  early  supplanted 
by  the  newer  adoptions  KAISER  and  C.ESAR. 

The  ending  is  conformed  to  the  -ere  of  agent-nouns  like 
ddmere.  bdcere,  etc. ;  cf.  ON.  keisari.  But  the  LiiuJisf. 
Gosp.  Gloss,  has  caserns  dat.  and  ace.  (dat.  also  cascrc,  -cri, 
-ari),  and  in  the  genitive  cxsares,  casscrcs,  cessares.] 

The  Emperor,  an  emperor  ;   «  KAISER. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  i  pa:s  kaseres  nama  waes 
Agamenon.  ^1900  Alartyrol.  l-'ragni.  in  O.E.  Texts  178 
Datianus  se' casere.  £950  Liitdisf.  Gosp.  John  xix.  15 
Nabbo  we  cyning  buta  6one  caser.  a  1154  O.  E.  Citron. 
an.  1106  gcwinn  betwux  ham  Casere  of  Sexlande  and  his 
sunu.  c  1200  ORMIN  8329  pe  Romanisshe  king,  -patt  ta  \vass 
Kaserr  oferr  hemm.  Ibid.  9172  He  wass  sett  to  beon  Kasere 
i  Rome  riche.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  v.  ix.  2742  Casere. 
kyng,  na  empriowre.  c  1460  To-tvneley  Myst.  xiv.  220  That 
prynce  that  shalle  ouer  com  in  hy  kasar  and  kyng.  a  1605 
MOXTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems  iii.  40  Sho  [Fortune]  counts  not 
kings  nor  cazards  mair  nor  cuiks.  Ibid,  xiv.  43. 

Cotnb.  c  1200  ORMIN  3270  An  Romanisshe  Kaserrking 
Wass  Augusstuss  3ehatenn.  Ibid.  3294,  etc, 

t  Kasi,  Kasik,  obs.  forms  of  KAZI,  CACIQUE. 

1748  Earthquake  Peru  iii.  226  The  Kasik  of  Pisco  coming 
to  Lima  to  demand  some  goods 

t  Kask,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [n.  ON.  karsk-r  (Sw., 
Da.  karsk,  Norw.  dial,  task  brisk,  bold  =  LG. 
karsch,  kast'h.  kask}.]  Active,  vigorous. 

c  1300  Havelok  1841  pe  laddes  were  kaske  and  teyte,  And 
vn-bi-yeden  him  ilkon. 

II  Kassu  (kse's«).  [var.  of  CACHOU,  CATECHU.] 
The  kind  of  catechu  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Areca  palm  (Areca  Catechif]  •  used  as  a  mastica- 
tory and  in  tanning  leather  and  dyeing. 

1862  BIRDWOOD  Catal.  Econ.  Prod.  Bombay. 

Kast,  -e,  obs.  forms  ot  CAST  sb.  and  v. 

fKastainy,  -and,  -eyne,  variants  of  CASTAXE 
Obs.,  chestnut.  In  quot.  attrib. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1537  He  castis  on  a  Cape  of  kastand 
[Dul'iin  J/.S'.  castans]  hewes. 

tKaste.  Obs.  tare-1,  [n.  OXF.  fasM  = 
OF.  chastcf:  see  CHASTITY.]  Chastity. 

13- .  in  Pol.,  Rel.  Q  L.  Poems  (1866)  241  Vs  preyen  bileue, 
god  wille,  &  pile,  Vs  kepen  god  hope,  Mekenesse,  ii  kaste. 

fKastin,  var.  fas/en,  CASTE  v.  Obs.,  to  chasten. 

c  1200  I'ices  A>  I'irtues  143  He  besohte  at  gode  bat  naht 
ne  scolde  reinin,  for  3e  folke  to  kastin. 

Kastril,  obs.  f.  KESTREL.  Kastyn,  obs. 
inf.  of  CAST  v.  Kat :  see  KETE  v. 

Kat- :  see  also  CAT-. 

II  Eat.  [Arab.  v£»5  yat.']  A  shrub,  Cat/ia  edit/is, 
N.O.  Celastracex,  a  native  of  Arabia,  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  have 
properties  similar  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee. 

1858  Penny  Cycl.  2nd  Suppl.  107/1  C\atha]  edulis  is  the 
Kat  or  Khat  of  the  Arabs.  1866  Treas.  I^ot.  239  The  use 
of  KAt  in  Arabia  is  said . .  to  have  preceded  that  of  coffee. 

Kata-,  prtf-  a  direct  ado|>lion  of  Gr.  Kara-,  em- 
ployed in  some  recent  scientific  formations  in 
preference  to  the  Latinized  spelling  CATA-  (q.  v.). 
See  Introductory  Note  on  letter  K. 

II  Katabasis  (katte'basis).     [a.  Gr.  KaTa$aais 

down,  descent,  f.  raTa/SauVfii'  to  go  down ; 

cf.  ANABASIS.]     A  going  down  ;   a  military  retreat, 

in   allusion   to  that  of   the   ten   thousand   Greeks 

under  Xenophon,  related  by  him  in  his  Anabasis. 

1837  DE  QUINCF.V  Revolt  Tartars  Wks.  1862  IV.  112  The 
UUSM.-UI  anabasis  and  \..  .:ipoleon.  1899  ll',-xf>ri. 

<.<:  .  17  May  4/1  LittU  oted  l"  tln_  .liuibusi*-. 
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it  i>,  as  in  the  story  of  Xenophon,  the  Katabasis  which  lillr. 
the  larger  part. 

Kafabolic  (ksetittylik),  a.  Bio'.,  [f.  as  next  f 
-it1.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  kataholism. 

1876  FOSTER  Phys.  §  3011888)43  To  distinguish  the  products 
. .  into  waste  products  proper,  the  direct  results  of  katabolic 
changes,  and  into  bye  products.,  which  cannot .  .be  considered 
as  necessarily  either  anabolic  or  katabolic.  1894  H.  DRUM- 
MONO  Ascent  Man  290  The  act  of  fertilization  is  the  anabolic 
restoration,  renewal,  and  rejuvenescence  of  a  katabolic  cell. 

Katabolism   (k&tse'tkfliz'm).     Biol.     [f.   Gr. 

Karaf3o\-7}  a  throwing  down  ;f.  Kara0a\^fiv  to 
throw  down)  +  -ISM.]  That  phase  of  the  meta- 
bolism of  living  bodies  which  consists  in  the 
breaking  down  of  complex  organic  compounds 
into  simpler  ones  ;  destructive  metabolism. 

1876  FOSTER  Phys.  §  530  (1888)  807  Wherever  destructive 
metabolism,  katabolism,  is  going  on,  heat  is  being  set  free. 
1889  GKDDES  &  THOMSON-  Ei<ol.  Sex  ii.  27  The  male  repro- 
duction is  associated  with  preponderating  katabolism.  1894 
Kinn  Soc.  Kvolut,  ix.  287  The  tendency — by  itself  dis- 
integrating and  destructive— known  as  katabolism. 

I!  Katabothron  (kaetttyfr^a).  Also  cata- 
bothrou,  kata'vothron.  PI.  -a  (-ons).  [a.  late 
and  mod.Gr.  KaTaftoOpov,  f.  Kara,  down  +  floOpos  a 
hole.]  A  subterranean  channel  or  deep  chasm 
formed  by  the  action  of  water. 

i8zo  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily  II.  xii.  311  A  lake  whose 
superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  a  catabothron  or  subter- 
ranean channel.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Gcol.  III.  144  Thegulphs 
(katavothrons)  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitza  have  swallowed  up 
of  late  years  thousands  of  human  bones.  i846GROTi;  Greece 
ii.  viiL  II.  596  Tegea  and  Mantineia — conterminous  towns 
..separated  by  one  of  those  capricious  torrents  which  only 
escapes  through  katabothra. 

Katadicrotism   (kaet&tei'kitfUz'm).    [f.  Gr. 

Kara  down  +  DlCKOTlSJl.]  *  The  occurrence  of 
dicrotism  in  the  downward  stroke  of  a  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lt\\.  iss-  , 

Commonly  expressed  by  dicrotism  without  prefix  (set: 
DICROTIC  «.),  the  opposite  being  anacrotism. 

KatapllOl'ic  ^kxtafy'rik;,  a.  Also  cataphoric. 
[ad.  Gr.  Karafyopiic-os,  f.  Karafyopa  a  bringing  down, 
f.  Kara  down  -r  tfttptiv  to  carry.]  Of  the  action  uf 
an  electric  current :  Carrying  a  fluid  along  with  it, 
producing  electric  osmose. 

1887  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.    1851  M.  A.  STARR  tn  Electr.  Daily 
Life    271    The   second    action    of    a   continuous   galvanic 
current  is  to  move  along  with  it  the  fluids  which  lie  in  its 
path.     This  is  called  its  cataphoric  action. 

Kataplectic,  -pleiite,  -plexy :  see  CATA-. 

Katastate  katre-stivt).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  Kara 
down  +  ffTOT-osplaced.]  One  of  the  simpler  products 
resulting  from  katabolism  in  a  living  organism. 

1889  GEDDES  &  THOMSON  Evol.  Sex  xii.  162  The  essentially 
katabolic  male  cell  ..  brings  to  the  ovum  a  supply  of  cha- 
racteristic waste  products  or  katastates,  which  stimulate  the 
latter  to  division.  1893  J.  R.  DAVIS  Biol.  (ed.  2)  1.  13  Kata- 
bolism. .involves  the  degradation  of  protoplasm  into  simpler 
and  simpler  compounds  (katastates). 

II  Katatoma  (ka'tat(J»'niaX  Path.  [f.  Gr.  Kara. 
down  +  -rovia,  from  TOCOS  TONE.]  A  form  ol 
insanity,  characterized  by  epilepsy  and  catalepsy 
\Cent.  Diet.).  Hence  Katato  niac,  one  who  is 
affected  with  katatonia. 

1888  Alien.  $•  NeitroL  July  458  Kiernan  found  four  head 
injuries  among  30  katatoniacs, 

Katch,  obs.  form  of  CATCH  sh.  and  v. 

I  Katcliung  (,ka.--tj»rj).  Also  katjang.  [f. 
Malay  and  Javanese  katjang  '  bean  '.  applied  to 
species  of  Lablah,  Dottchos*  Phaseolus,  Arachis. 
etc. ;  katjang-mienjak,  -soeock,  -fatiti,  are  names,  in 
different  islands,  of  Arachis  hypogtva.}  The  ground- 
nut, Arachis  hypogwa  (N.O.  LfgUfttin&sas).  Hence 
katchung-oil,  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  this, 
used  in  warm  climates  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

1858  in  SiMMnxns  Diet.  Trodct  Katchung-oil.  1883  in 
PHRCY  SMITH  Gloss.  Terms. 

Kate  (ktT(t  .  A  pet-form  of  the  female  name 
Kathtnne  ;  now  also  used  as  a  baptismal  name. 
Also,  a  dialect  name  for  several  species  of  finches, 
as  the  brambling,  hawfinch,  and  goldfinch. 

1773  IJARRINGTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  283  twfe,  The 
London  bird-catchers  also  sell  ..  the  yellow  hammer;  twite 
and  brambling  [note.  They  call  this  bird  a  kate]  as  si, 
birds.  1802-33  G.  MONTAGU  Ornith.  Diet.  ;ed.  RennicU; 
Mountain  Finch  .(Provincial)  Kate.  1885  SUAINSUS  1'n^: 
Nantes  Birds  58  In  the  north,  young  goldfinches  are  called 
Grey  Kates  or  Pates. 

KateM,  ot>>.  jorm  of  CATTLE. 
Katelectrotonus,  -tonic  :  see  CATFLECTKO-. 

1878  FOSTER  rhys.  i.  ii.  §  2.  61  The  changes  .  an1  spoken 
of  as  katelectrotonus,  and  the  nerve  is  said  to  be  in  a 
katelectrotonic  condition. 

Kater,  var.  CATEU  $1>1  Katereme,  \ar. 
QUATHKME  Obs.  KatereyD,  -ryn,  var.  QI-ATUIN 
Obs.  Kateryn  cup  :  see  CATHEHX. 

I]  Kate-xoken,  var.  CATI.XOCIIKX  [Or.  xar 
^"X7?"]'  pre-eminently.  Qbs. 

1633  M.\SSIN'<;I.H  Guardian  in.  i,  You  are  a  lover  already ; 
I)r  .1  drunkard  to<>.  and  after  turn  small  poet ;  And  then  you 
are  mad—  katcjcoksn,  (be  madman. 

Katliai'Ophore  kic-J>artffu -u).  [f.  Gr.  KaOapos 
pure  +  </>opos  bearing.]  An  instrument  for  cUans- 
ing  the  urethra.  1890  GOULD  Mcd.  Diet. 
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Katharsis,  Kathartic :  see  CATHAR-. 
Katlienotheism   (kajwiwjH'iiz'm).     [f.  Gr. 

Ka0'  «i/a'  one  by  one'  +  THEISM.  Cf.  HENOTHEISM.] 
The  form  of  polytheism  characteristic  of  the  VecUc 
religion,  in  which  each  god  for  the  time  is  con- 
sidered single  and  supreme. 

1865  MAX  MiJLLEB  .SV/.  Ess.  (1881)  II.  137  This  surely  is 
not  what  is  commonly  understood  by  polytheism.  Vet  it 
would  be  equally  wrong  to  call  it  Monotheism.  If  we  must 
hnve  a  name  for  it  I  should  call  it  Kathcnothdsui,  or  simply 
Henjtheism—i.  e.  a  belief  in  single  gods  1871  TYLOR  Prim. 
Cult,  II.  321. 

Katheran,  obs.  f.  CATERAN:  see  KETHERIN. 
Katheter,  Kathetometer :  see  CATHET-. 

1849  K.  V.  DIXON  Heat  i.  52  An  instrument,  since  called 
a  katnetometer.  .used  in  physical  investigations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  small  differences  of  vertical  heights. 

Kathode,  -odic,  Kation,  etc. :  see  CAT-. 

||  Katipo  kcc'tip^X  [Maori.]  A  poisonous 
spider  (Lairodtctus  scelio  or  katipo}  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia. 

1852  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  178  A  bite  on  the  face 
by  a  venomous  spider  called  by  the  natives  Katipo.  1870 
CHAPMAN  in  Trans.  New  Zeal.  Inst.  II.  82  Proofs  of  the 
violently  poisonous  nature  of  the  bite  of  the  Katipo. 

Katour,  var.  CATER  sb±  Katow,  obs.  f. 
KOTOW.  Katri,  var.  KHATRT.  Katt,  -e,  obs. 
ff.  CAT.  Kattair,  obs.  f.  CATARRH.  Katta- 
maran,  obs.  f.  CATAMARAN. 

fKa'tted,///.  a.  Obs,  [For  fatted,  f.  dial,  cat, 
a  lump  of  clay  mixed  with  straw.  See  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet,  s.v.]  Plastered  with  clay. 

1684  I.  MATHER  Remark.  Provid,  (1856)  sb,  A  violent 
(lash  ..of  lightning,  which  brake  and  shivered  one  of  the 
needles  of  the  katted  or  wooden  chimney.  [1885  Century 
Mag.  XXIX.  874/1  The  chimneys  were  usually  built  of 
sticks  of  wood  and  well  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay. 
These  '  Katted  '  chimneys,  as  they  were  called  in  New  Eng- 
land, often  took  fire.] 

Katterwayng,  Kattesminte,  obs.  ff.  CATER- 
WAULING, CATMINT.  Kattie,  katty,  var. 
CATTY.  Katwal,  var.  COTWAL. 

f  Katy.  Ohs.  rare~ l.  [dim.  of  the  female  name 
Kate-,  cf.  KITTOCK,  KITTY.]  A  wanton. 

1533  LYNDESA.Y  Satyre  267  Pray  my  Ladie  Priores  The 
suith  till  declair,  ( lif  it  be  sin  ta  tak  ane  Kaity  \v,  r.  Katy]. 

Katydid  (kJ'-tidid).  U.S.  Also  kattiedid, 
kittydid.  [Kchoic.]  A  large  green  orthopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Locustidx,  of  arboreal  habits, 
which  produces  by  stridulation  a  noise  to  which 
its  name  is  due ;  the  common  or  broad-winged 
species  {Cyrtepkyllutn  concavuiii]  abounds  in  the 
central  and  eastern  states  of  America. 

1800  A.  WILSON  in  Poems  ff  Lit.  Prose  (1876)  II.  346  Owls, 
crickets, treefrogs,kittydidsresound.  1805 /£/</.  113  October 
..roused  the  katydid  in  chattering  wrath.  1832  MRS.  F. 
TROLLOPE  DOM.  Mann.  Artier.  (1894)  I,  135  Locusts,  kattle- 
dids,  beetles,  and  hornets.  1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut. 
Breakf.~t.  (1883)  186  Voices.,  stridulous  enough  to  sing  duets 
with  the  katydids. 

Katy-handed,  a.  Sc.     [Of  doubtful  origin. 

Both  form  and  meaning  suggest  connexion  with  Da. 
keitkaandct  lefl-handcd  (f.  keitltaand,  ketic  the  left  hand); 
but  cf.  also  Gael,  ciotag  left  hand.  Cf.  KAY  a.] 

Left-handed. 

1822  GALT  Steam-boat  ix.  191  The  spurtle-sword  ..  was 
very  incommodious  to  me  on  the  left  side,  as  I  have  been  all 
my  days  Katy-handed. 

Kau-  :  see  also  CAU-. 

Kauce,  obs.  f.  CAVSEY.  Kauch,  var.  KIAUGH. 
Kaue,  Kauelacion,  obs.  ff.  CAVE  sb}-,  CAVIL- 
LATIOX.  Kauersin,  var.  CAORSIN~.  Kaught, 
kau}t,  obs.  ff.  caught :  see  CATCH.  Kauk, 
var,  CAUK  sb. ;  obs.  f.  CAULK  v.  Kaul(,l,  obs.  f. 
CAUL.  Kaulk,  var.  CAWK  st>.1  Kaupe,  obs.  f. 
COPE  z;.2,  COUP  sfil  Kauret,  obs.  f.  COWRIE. 

Kauri  (kcurri).  Also  cowry,  -ie,  cowdi(e, 
kourie,  kowrie.  [Maori  kauri,  in  Lee's  New 
Zeal.  Vocab.  (1820")  written  kaitdit  rand  d  inter- 
changing in  Maori.] 

A  tall  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealand  {Agathis 
or  Dammara  aitstralis},  which  furnishes  valuable 
timber  and  a  resin  known  as  kauri-gum. 

1823  R.  A.  CRUISE  Ten  Months  New  Zeal.  145  (Morris) 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  found  to  abound  with  cowry. 
1835  W.  YATE  Ace.  New  Zeal.  37  (ibid.)  As  a  shrub  ..  the 
kauri  is  not  very  graceful.     1852   MUNDY  Our  Antipodes 
(1857)  128   Thirteen   fine  young   Kauris  varying   in   girth 
from  that  of  a  quarter  cask  to  a  hogshead.     1883  RF.NWICK 
Betrayed  47  As  some  tall  Kauri  soars  in  lonely  pride. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kauri  bush,  forest, 
pine,  spar,  trade,  tree,  wood',  also  kauri-gum, 
-resin,  the  fossil  resin  of  kauri,  used  as  a  varnish 
(cf.  DAMMAR)  ;  obtained  in  quantities  by  digging 
where  the  trees  have  formerly  grown. 

[1851  Illustr.  Catal,  Cf.  Exhib.  204  Gum  kauri,  or 
Australian  copal.]  1851  MUNDY  Our  Antipodes  (1857)  127 
A  forest  of  the  Kauri  pine,  the  pride  of  the  New  Zealand 
Sylva.  Ibid.  185  Intending  to  touch  in  that  country  to  get 
Kauri  spars.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade  111/2  From  the 
fossil  deposits.. the  kowrie  resin  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
1867  HocHSTETTF.it  Nfiv  Zeal.  148  The  Kauri  pine  yields  . . 
a  second  very  valuable  product,  the  Kauri  gum.  1875  I'RF: 
Diet.  Arts  III.  25  Kourie  wood.. It  is  also  called  cowdie 
and  Icaurie  wood. 


II  Katisia  (kg'sia,  kmrsia).  Gr.  Antiq.  AUo 
causia.  [Gr.  jcouff/a.]  A  low  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  worn  by  the  ancient  Macedonians. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  §  338  (ed.  2) 
402.  1856  GROTF.  Greece  ir.  xciv.  XII.  337  Himself  [Alex- 
ander the  Great]  steering  his  vessel,  with  the  kausia  on  his 
head,  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it.  1860  W.  ALEXANDER 
St.  Avftvtsnt'tff0&'t&xy(i896)2iy  A  glittering  tiar  above 
his  kausia. 

II  Kava  (ka'va).  Also  cava,  kaava,  kawa ; 
also  AVA.  [South-western  Polynesian.]  An  in- 
toxicating beverage  prepared  from  the  macerated 
(chewed,  grated,  or  pounded)  roots  of  the  Poly- 
nesian shrub  Piper  mcthyslintm  or  Macropipcr 
latifolium  (N.O.  Fiptracex}.  Also,  this  plant,  or 
its  root. 

1817  J.  MARTIN  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands  ix,  Finow.  .pro- 
posed . .  to  go  into  this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  »866  Treas. 
Rot.  708/1  The  root  called  by  the  Polynesians  Ava  or  Kava. 
Ibid.)  It  appears  that  Kava  has,  like  tobacco,  a  calming 
effect  rather  than  an  intoxicating  one.  1890  STF.VENSON 
Lett.  (1899)  II.  2,  I  hope  some  day  to  offer  you  a  bowl  of 
kava  there,  or  a  slice  of  a  pineapple. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kava-boii'l,  -drinker^ 
-drinking,  plant,  root ;  also  kava-ring,  a  cere- 
monious gathering  to  drink  kava. 

1823  BYRON  Island  it.  ii,  Strike  up  the  dance  !  the  cava 
bowl  fill  high  !  1866  Treas.  Bot.  708/2  All  the  lower  classes 
of  whites  in  Feejee  are  Kava  drinkers.  1870  MEADE  New 
Zeal.  302  When  a  kava-ring  takes  place  . .  the  time  for 
speaking  terminates  with  the  expression  of  the  kava. 

Hence  Ka'vain,  K  a  wain.  Chcm.  [Fr.  kawa'inet 
Ger.  kavahin\  a  crystalline  resin  occurring  in  the 
kava  root  (Morley  &  Muir,  1892). 

1865-73  WATTS  Diet.  Chcm.  III.  445  Kaivatn,&  crystal  - 
lisable  non-azotised  substance,  from  Kawa-root.  1881  Ibid. 
3rd  Suppl.  1145  Kawain  agrees  in  many  of  its  properties 
with  cubebjn.  1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  18  The  root  [of 
kava]  contains  . .  a  neutral  crystalline  principle  discovered 
in  1844  by  Mr.  J.  R.  N.  Morsori,  and  called  karahine, 
1887  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,Kavahin,  A"#i  ai'«,same  as  Methysticin. 

II  Kava  S3  (kavcrs).  Also  cavash,  cavass, 
kawass,  (kaouas,  kervas).  [Turk.  (Arab.)  ^-VJjS 
qawwds  bow-maker,  f.  ^y>  qaws  bow.]  An 

armed  constable  or  police  officer,  an  armed  servant 
or  courier  (in  Turkey). 

1819  T.  HOPE  Anastasius  (1828)  II.  30,  L.hadj  by  way  of 
retinue  .  .half  a  dozen  kawasses  to  clear  my  way  of  canaille. 
1852  BADGER  Ncstorians  I.  335  The  authorities.. had  sent  a 
mounted  kaivass.  .to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  plunder. 
1880  KIXCLAKE  Crimea.  VI.  x.  395  Engaging  the  services  of 
a  *  cavash  '.  1885  Times  if)  Dec.  5  The  murderer,  .had  been 
Hansal's  cavass.  1897  MRS.  RAMSAY  Every  Day  Life  Turkey 
ii.  65  He  had  been  kavass  at  the  French  consulate, 

Kave,  Kaversyn,  obs.  ff.  CAVE,  CAOUSIN*. 
Kavel,  Kavia,  obs.  ff.  CAVEL  sd.i,  CAVIAKE. 
t  Kavis,  obs.  Sc.  f.  calves,  pi.  of  CALF. 
15 . .  Wyfof  A  uckterm.  23  in  Bann.  Poems  342  Content  am 
I  To  tak  the  pluche  . .  So  56  will  rowll  bahh  kavis  and  ky. 

fKavyd,  obs.  f.  caved,  ppl.  adj.  from  CAVE  vl 

1426  LVDG.  De  Gitil.  PHgr,  p.  449  And  in  kavyd  stones 
ffounde  an  hoole,  an  yrchone  to  have  his  Reffuge  ther  Inne. 

Kaw,  obs.  form  of  CAW  ;  var.  KA  v.    Obs, 

Ka"vva,  Kawain,  var.  KAVA,  KAVA 'IN. 

t  Kawdron,  obs.  form  of  CAULDRON. 

c  1483  CAXTON  Dialogites  7/6  Pots  of  coppre,  kawdrons. 

Kaw- :  see  CAW-,  CAU-.       Kax,  var.  KEX. 

IlKawi,  Eavi  (ka-vi).  [f.  Skr.  kavya  poem.] 
The  classic  or  poetic  language  of  Java  and  the 
adjacent  Bali,  being  the  ancient  language  mixed 
with  a  great  number  of  words  of  Sanskrit  origin. 

1817  RAFFLES  yava(i%y>)  I.  411  _In  Bali  jihc  Kawi  is  still 
the  language  of  religion  and  law ;  in  Java  it  is  only  that  of 
poetry  and  ancient  fable.^  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  608/1 
The  language  of  the  old  inscriptions  and  manuscripts  . .  is 
usually  called  KawL 

Kay,  key,  <*.  dial.  rare.  [=Pa.  (obs.  or 
dial.)  kei  (in  den  kei  haand  the  left  hand) ;  cf.  Sw. 
dial,  kaja  left  hand,  kajhdndt  left-handed  (Rictz). 

App.  limited  to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire;  keek-handed  is 
current  in  Shropshire  and  other  midland  counties.] 
'   Left   (hand  or  foot).      Also  kay-fisted,  -nieued, 
-pawed,  left-handed. 

13  . .  Ga-w.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  422  t>e  kay  fote  on  (re  folde  he  be- 
fore  sette.  1611  COTGR.,  Cauchier,  left-handed,  key-fisted. 
1865  WAUGH  Besom  Bcn-vii.  90  Hewur  keigh-neighvt.  1886 
Chester  Gloss.,  Kay.fisted,  left-handed.  1887  S.  Chesh. 
Gloss.,  Key-Paw,  the  left  hand.  Key-paiued,  left-handed. 
1895  in  N.  fy  Q.  23  Mar.  235/2  In  Lancashire  it  is  said  of  a 
man  who  uses  his  left  hand . .  that  he  is  '  K-pawed  '. 

Kay,  var.  KA  ;  var.  or  obs.  f.  KEY. 

11  Kayak  (kai-ak).  Also  8  kaiak,  Hack,  8-9 
kajak,  9  kayac(k,  kya(c)k,  kaiack,  kajac, 
cayak.  [Eskimo  ;  the  term  is  common  to  all  the 
dialects,  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  The  £'s  have 
a  deep  guttural  sound,  sometimes  represented  by 
k,  rk,  or  rfcr.]  The  canoe  of  the  Greenlanders 
and  other  Eskimo,  made  of  a  framework  of  light 
wood  covered  with  sealskins  sewn  together;  the  top 
has  an  opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  single 
kayaker,  who  laces  the  covering  round  him  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 

[1662  J.  DA  VIES  tr.  Otearius'  I'oy.  Ambuss.  71  The 
Greenlanders  speak  ..  Kajakka,  a  little  Boat.]  1757 
J.  SCOTT  Ode  Winter  22  Their  hands  . .  The  kajak  and 


the  dart  prepare.  1768  WALES  in  Phil,  Trans.  LX.  io3 
Three  Eskimaux  in  their  canoes,  or,  as  they  term  them, 
Kiacks.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  L  b,  The 
canoe  is  called  kaiak,  or  man's  boat,  to  distinguish  it  from 
itnriak,  the  woman's  boat.  18x9  SIR  J.  Ross  I'oy.  Arct. 
Reg.  iv.  54  Our  Eskimaux  returned  with  seven  natives  in 
their  canoes,  or  kajacks.  1841-71  T.  R.  JONES  Anim. 
Kinfffi.  (ed.  4)  507  The  double-bladed  oar  with  which  the 
Greenlanderso  dexterously  steers  his  kajac,  cr  canoe.  1878 
NARES  Polar  Sea  I.  H.  20  A  few  of  the  officers  became  rather 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  kayak. 

Coiul'.  1888  Times  16  Nov.  10/2  They  hired  two  kajak- 
men  to  bring  letters  to  Ivigtut 

Hence  Kayaker,  one  who  manages  a  kayak  ; 
Kayaking1,  the  managing  of  a  kayak. 

1856  KANE  Arct.  Exfil.  I.  xxx.  416  Almost  in  an  Instant 
the  animal  charged  upon  the  kayackers.  1887  Cent.  Mag. 
Aug.  556/1  He  had  learned  ..  the  rudiments  of  kayaking. 

Kayan,  Kaye,  obs.  forms  of  CAYENNE,  KEY. 

f  Kayface,  obs.  perversion  of  Caiaphas :  here 
used  allusively. 

1528  ROY  Rede  me  (Arb.)  115  O  cruell  kayface,  full  of 
crafty  conspiracion.  Howe  durst  thou  geve  then  falce 
iudgement? 

Kaykylle,  obs.  form  of  CACKLE  v^ 
i4&$Cat/i.  Angl.  200/1  Tokaykylle  (A.  Icaky 
Kayles  (kv'lz),^.//.  Now  dial,  or  Hist.  Forms: 
a.  4  keyles,  5  caylys,  6  cayles,  kayls,  kayells. 
keiles,  6-7  cailes,  (7  keils,  kyele-),  4-  kayles. 
0.  6-7  keeles,  6-S  keels,  7  keales,  8  keals.  y. 
Sc.  5  kills,  7  kiles,  7-kyles.  [Corresp.  to  MDu. 
kcghel,  kegel  (also  keyl-  in  keylbanc  skittle-alley ; 
I.Kt.  kegel%  pi.  kcgch  and  kegeleti)  **  OHG.  chegii 
(MHO.  and  G.  keget)  tapering  stick,  nincpin, 
cone,  etc.  Da,  kegfe  and  Sw.  kegla,  kagla  are 
from  LG. ;  Y.quille  (known  from  1320)  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  an  adoption  of  the  Teutonic 
word  ;  \Velsh  has  ceilys  from  English.  The  pho- 
nology of  the  Eng.  forms  presents  difficulties  : 
ME.  ei  (at]  docs  not  normally  give  ea,  ee  in  later 
English.  The  Scotch  form  was  prob.  from  Fr,] 

1.  //.  The  set  of  pins  of  wood  or  bone  used  in 
a  kind  of  ninepins  or  skittles ;  more  frequently,  the 
game  played  with  these. 

o.  £13*5  Song  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  292  Ther-fore  has  ure 
mayster  ofte  horled  mi  kayles.  1388  Act  12  Rich.  //,  c.  6  §  i 
Les..jeues  appellcz  Coytes  dyces  gettre  de  pere  keyles  & 
autres  tielx  jeues  importunes,  c  1450  Advice  to  Apprentices 
in  Rel.  Ant.  II.  224  Exchewe  allewey  . .  Caylys,  cardyng, 
and  haserdy.  1540  Order  in  Rymer  ftrdera  (1710)  XIV. 
707  The  Playes  of  Handeoute  and  Keiles.  i6oa  CAREW 
Cornwall  (1769)  10  The  residue  of  the  time  they  weare  out 
at  Coytes,  Kayles  or  like  idle  exercises.  1633  11.  JONSON 
Chloridia,  All  the  furies  are  at  a  game  called  nine-pins  or 
keils.  1737  PEGCE  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.),  Cales,  .skittles 
ninepins.  So  they  call  them  at  Canterbury.  1838  MRS. 
BRAY  Trad.  Devonsh.  II.  170  Kales  .  .This  is  our  provincial 
name,  for  ..  nine-pins  or  skittles.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.t 
Cailes,  skittles,  ninepins. 

p.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  i.  (1622)  83  And  now  at  keels 
they  try  a  harmelesse  chaunce.  1598  FLORIO,  Aliossi,  a 
play  called  Nine  pins  or  keeles,  or  skailes.  1642  CHAS.  I 
Let.  both  Houses  Parlt,,  You  ..  will  quickly  resolve  all 
their  debates  and  all  their  actions,  into  keales.  1721 11.  LYSDK 
Diary  15  June  (1880)  131  Playing  keels.  Ibid.  7  July  132 
Played  keels  with  Icha.  1887  Kentish  Gloss.,  Keals. 

y.  1496  Ace.  Ld.  High  Treas.  Scot.  I.  275  Item,  that 
samyn  nycht  in  Drummyn,  to  the  King  to  play  at  the 
kilis,  xxviij  s.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor,  Kilcs,  or  nine  pinnes. 
1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i.  i,  They  found  nine  Flaggons 
set  in  such  order,  as  they  use  to  ranke  their  kyles  in  Oas- 
conie.  1715  Sherrifmuir  in  Jacob.  Songs  <y  Ball.  (1887)  96 
They  houghed  the  clans  like  ninepin  kyles.  [Kyles  or  kites 
were  played  in  Hawick  in  early  part  of  igth  c.} 

b.  sing.  One  of  the  pins  used  in  the  game.  rare. 

1652  URQUHART  Jnvel  Wks.  (1834)  278  To  use  their  king 
as  the  players  at  nine-pins  do  the  middle  kyle,  which  they 
call  the  king,  at  whose  fall  alone  they  aim. 

P  Johnson  has  the  following,  apparently  through  confusion 
with  another  game:  *  Kayle,  a  kind  of  play  still  retained  in 
Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in  three's  are  made  in 
the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them.' 

2.  Comb,  (of  the  sing,  kaylc-^keel-^  etc.),  as  kayle- 
alley,  -bone,  -pin t  play. 

i6zi  BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  \\.  ii.  iv,  Keelpins,  tronkes,  coits, 
..  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of 
country  folkes.  1634  BRERETON  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  51 
Keale-bones  and  checke-stones  to  play  with  children.  1664 
EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  261  Osiers  good  for  hurdles,  sieves  . . 
kyele-pins  [etc.].  ^1702  in  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scotl.  (1884)  II. 
xii.  252  Bowling-greens,  kyle-alleys.  1726  Brice's  Weekly 
Jrnl.  ii  Feb.  3  A  very  spacious  Yard,  for  both  Keal  and 
Tennis-Play.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  <$•  Past.  in.  vii.  238 
Primitively  the  kale-pins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  any  certain  number. 

Kaynard,  var.  CAYNABD  Of>s.t  sluggard. 
Kayr(e,  Kayrd,  Kaytefe  (-yf),  Kaythur, 
obs.  if.  or  var.  CAIB  v.,  CARD,  CAITIFF,  GATHER. 

II  Kazi  (ka'zf).  Also  7  kasi,  caai,  cazee, 
cazy,  9  cauzee,  cauzy,  k£zf.  [a.  Arab.  ,^>li 

qatfi  CADI.  In  Persia  and  India,  Arabic  \^ja  is 
pronounced  as  z.]  A  civil  judge  ;  *=CADI. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  439  Ouer  against  the  great  gate 
[sc.  at  Agra]  is  the  Casit  his  seat  of  Chiefe-Iustice  in  matters 
of  law.  1662  J.  I'AVIES  tr.  Olearius'  I'oy.  Anibass.  367  At 
the  judgement  of  Criminal  causes,  joyntly  with  the  Seder 
and  the  Kasi,  and  the  other  ..  Judges.  1698  FRYER  Ace. 
E.  India  ff  P.  94  The  Cazy  or  Judge  ..  marries  them. 
1815  ELPHTNSTONE  Ace.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  235  The  Caii7ee.s 
appointed  by  the  King.  1880  Bill  introd.  Council  of  Gov 


KAZOO. 

C<*.  30  Jan.  (Y.)  The  presence  of  K.i*U  . .  k  required  at  the 

Kazoo   ,Nj,.-i   .      [Of  U.  S.  origin;   app.  with 

some  reference  to  the  sound.]     A  noisy  toy  made 

of  a  wooden  tube  containing  a  piece  of  stretched 

cargut,  which  vibrates  with  a  harsh  sound  when 
the  tube  is  sung  into. 

1884  H  /;-<  v/i  'l>ak->  Star  31  Oct.,  A  kazoo  is  an  instru. 
invented  to  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  small 
boy. 

lliea(k'"l'a\  [Maori:  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 
The  Green  Alpine  Parrot  of  New  Zealand  (Xestor 
tictal'ilis  ,  which  <iestroys  sheep  ill  order  to  prey 
upon  their  kidney-fat. 

It  was  originally  frugivorous,  but  had  become  before  1881 
a  pest  to  sheep-farmers  in  the  Southern  Alps  of  N.  Z. 

1861  J.  V  N  H^AST  Explor.  Htad  Waters  Wailaki  in 
GeoJ.  ral  :;^  (Mi  rrisi  A  number  of  large  green 

alpine  parrots.,  the  kea  ofthe  natives.  1871  \H!I«T  H 
The  Kca..  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  certain  localities  amidst 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Southern  Alps  in  the  mrdiHc  island  of 
New  Zealand.  1883  Standard!  Sept.  5/2  The  rabbit,  the 
sparrow,  and  the  kea  are  getting  so  numerous  that  . .  the 
squatters  are  almost  in  despair.  1895  Times  20  Uec.  13/1 
TJle  Kca  of  New  Zealand  . .  a  mountain  parrot  naturally 
frugivorous,  which  has  developed  a  fatal  taste  for  mutton. 

Kea-,  a  frequent  dial.  Sc.  and  N.  Ki:g.  repre- 
sentative of  CA-,  A'a-,  as  in  ktakt,  kealc,  etc. 

Keach  i^/tj1,  '<•'•  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  4 
keche,  kecohe,  kyche,  6  kiohe.  6-7  keech,  7 
keatch,  ketch,  7-  keash.  [Of  obscure  oiigin : 
cf.  CLEACH  v.  'sense  3'.]  trans.  To  take  up 
(water,  etc.}  with  a  shallow  vessel ;  to  scoop  up, 
ladle  out  :  =  CLEACH  v.  3. 

1387  TBEVISI  Higatn  (Rollsi  VIII.  235  Ve  schal  kecche 
tip  water  [r-.  rr.  kyche,  cleche].  1598  KLORIO,  Intingtre,  to 
dip  in,  to  kiche  up  [1611  to  keech  up].  1611  //>/</.,  Attingfre, 
. .  to  diaw  or  keai.h  water,  c  s68a  J.  COLLINS  Salt  *r  Fishery 
$9  The  Oyle  will  swim  at  top,  from  whence  it  may  be 
keeched  with  a  pot.  iSBt  Ox/ordsh.  Gloss.  SuppL,  Kcach 
vf.  to  take  up  water  by  ladling. 

Hence  Kea'ching  "M.  si>.,  in  Comb,  keaching- 
ladle;  keaching-net  =  CLEACHING-NET. 

1634-5  Althfrrf)  ,1/.S".  in  Simpkinson  The  Wrashingtons 
(1860)  App.  p.  lix,  For  mending  the  drag  nett  &  for  2  new 
kcatching  netts.  1633-4  //>/</.  p.  jxiii.  To  the  tinker  for 
mending  the  keechingladle  in  the  kitching; 

Keach,  keagh,  variants  of  KIACGH,  Sc. 

t  Keach-eup.  Ol>s.  tare-1,  [f.  keach  vb.  dial. 
to  toss  +  CUP.]  A  toss-pot,  drunkard. 

a  ia*s  Ancr.  R.  216  Gif  be  gulchecuppe  \C.  keache  cuppe, 
T.  kelche  cuppel  weallinde  bres  to  drinckerv 

tKead,  obs.  form  of  CADE  sb.- 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  11.  176/2  Kead  Lamb,  when 
brought  up  without  the  help,  or  sucking  of  the  Kwe. 

tKeak  l,kA),  r.  OU.  rare.  Also  6  keke,  7 
keake,  keek.  [Imitative.]  intr.  To  cackle. 

1545  ASCHAM  Toxoplt.  IL  (Arb-.i  130  Theues  on  a  night  had 
stolne  lupiter,  had  a  gouse  not  a  kekede.  1598  Herrings 
Ttiyle  A ij,  Helpe  sportfull  Museto  tunemygander-keaking 
quill.  1631  J.  TAVLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylors  Cccsc  \Vks. 
(1630!  I.  104/1  The  sober  Goose  ..  did  harshly  keake  and 
hisse.  1634  T.  JOHNSON  Farcy's  Cliirurg.  n.  (1678)  42  The 
Geese  .  take  care,  that  by  their  keeking  and  their  noise,  they 
do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  rapacity  of  Birds  of  prey. 

t  Keak,  it.  Otis.  rare—1.  In  7  keake.  [f.  prec. 
vb.]  A  cackle,  cackling. 

1600  BRETON  Pasquils  Mati^apfii  (16-26)  B,  He.  .Must  be 
attentiue  to  the  Ganders  keake,  Or  giue  a  plaudite,  when 
the  Goose  doth  speake.  11878  Cumbld.  Gtoss.  SuppL,  Kaykl 
ihe  cry  of  a  goose.  ] 

Keol,  -e,  Keallach,  Keame,  Keap,  var. 
KEEL,  KELI.ACH,  KEMB,  KEP. 

Keap-,  Kep-,  Keaping-stane,  Sc.  forms  of 
COPE-,  COPING-STONE. 

1610  Burgh  Rec.  Alvriieen  fSpalding  Club)  II.  300  The 
keaping  stane  to  be  of  outlairis,  trie  wark,  and  boulted  with 
ime.  1667  J.  LAMOXT  Diary  liSio)  246  By  the  fall  of  a 
keap.stone..hi<i  head  was  bruised  into  pieces. 

Keare,  Kearl,  Kearmas,  Kearn'e,  Kear- 
nach,  Keatch,  Keather,  obs.  or  var.  ff.  KIER, 
CABL,  KERMIS,  CAIRJT,  KEES,  KEBSACGH,  KEACH, 
GATHER. 

Keave,  dial,  form  of  GATE  ib.  and  v.  Keaver, 
ob^,  f.  KITEB.  Keavle,  Sc.  dial.  f.  CAVEL  rf.' 

Keb  (keb),  si.l  local.  Also  6  kebbe,  9  kebb. 
[Etymology  uncertain  ;  cf.  G.  kibbt,  kifpe,  ewe.] 
A  ewe  that  hns  lost  her  lamb,  or  whose  lamb  is 
still-born.  Also  kel'-ewe. 

1470-73  in  Rec.  Awiffver  xj  RecJ  pro  viij  ovibus  ecclie 
vocat;.  iij1.  1549  Conifl.  Scot,  vi.  66  Baytht 

,i'id  lammis,  kebbis  anddailis.    1581  J.  BELL  Haddons 
Ansv.'.  Osor.  4310,  Full  of  sicknesse,  and  like  an  olde  kebbe 
:  wrmckles.     1822  W.  J.  NAPIER  Pratt.  Store.farm. 
60  Of  lambs,  the  superabundance  of  twins  has  far  exceeded 
the  loss  by  kebbs.     1814  Gallx-id.  Encycl.,  Keli-Eves. 
b.  Comb.,  as  keb-bouse  (see  quot.). 

1886  C  SCOTT  Sheep-Fanning  nBSuch  a  shed. .is  termed 
a  keb-house,— a  'k.  .c  that  has  lost  her  lamb, 

and  the  hoi.  *  here  she  may  be  confined  while 

being  made  to  adopt  another. 

t  Keb,  kebb,  sb:-,  var.  CAB  s62  Obs.,  Cavalier. 

<- 1645  T.  Ti  i  i  v  Siege  Carlisle  (1840)  45  Y«  whole  body 

put    to  a  second  retreat.      1664 

.  Cast.  }'ork  (Surleesi  nS  Hee  would  banish  both  the 

:>:r  and  all  his  like,  keblis  as  they  were. 

tXeb,  f'.1   Obs.  rare.   [1'erh.  from  root  of  MDu. 

kebbtltn,  E.Fris.  katttln  to  chatter,  babble  ;  MDu. 
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•  (Du.   £/,VV/V/;\  LG.  kabbeln  to  quarrel, 
te.]    intr.  To  boast, 


'-2  dial.  [Cf.  KEB  j£.l]  intr.  Of 
a  ewe:  a.  To  cast  a  lamb  prematurely,  or  dead. 
b.  To  keb  at.  to  refuse  to  suckle  (a  lam 

1816  SCOTT  BL  Lhi'ar/\\,  Bewitching  the  sheep,  causing 
the  ewes  to'keb'.  1883  GSAHAM  H'n'tings  II.  36  (RD.D.) 
Sl.c  wad  keb  at  it,  as  the  black  ew  did  at  '.he  white  ew's 
lamb.  1893  ffffriMMtaBld.  Gloss.,  Keb,  to  drop  a  dead  lamb. 

Hence  Kebbed    kebd',///.  a. 

1824  ^/(uX-rr.  Maf.  X\'.  lii  A  kebbed  ewe  Is  one  whose 
tanib  diei  1893  NortktwiMd.  Gloss.  s.v.,  When  a  lamb 
dies  in  birth  it  is  called  a  kebbed  Iamb  and  the  mother 
a  kebbed  yow. 

Kebar,  kebir,  var.  CABER,  pole,  spar.  Sc. 

t  Ke'bber.  Obs.  Also  8  kebbar.  [?  Related 
to  KEB  jA.1]  An  old  or  diseased  sheep  which  is 
removed  from  the  flock  ;  a  crone. 

1538  EL\OT  />Y<V.,  Reieculx  vfl  reijculx  mies,  sheepe 
drawen  out  of  the  foide  for  aege  or  syckenesse,  kebbers, 
crones,  or  cully  a  rs.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Relntt*  Brelns  tic 
rebut,  Dm pcs,  Cullings.or  Kebbers;  old,  or  diseased  sheepe 
which  be  not  worth  keeping.  17*6  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3^  s.  v., 
Kebbers  or  Cullers,  refuse  Sheep  taken  out  of  the  Flock. 

Ke  bbie,  ke'bby.  north,  and  Sc.  [cf.  KIBBLE, 
KIBBO.]  A  staff  or  stick  with  a  hooked  head. 

1816  SCOTT  Otd Mort.  xiv,  Ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to  strike 
my  mither  \vi'  the  side  o'  his  broadsword— So  I  got  up  my 
kebbie  at  them,  and'  said  I  wad  gie  them  as  gude.  1899 
Cuntbtd.  Gloss.  182/2  Kebby  stick,. .  a  hook  -headed  walking- 
stick;  shepherd's  crook.  [A\$o  ke&ly.} 

Kebbuck  (kebak).  Sc.  Forms:  5-6  cabok, 
7  kebeck,  8  cabbac(k,  9  kebbock,  kibbock, 
(kebec),  S- kebbuck.  [Of  obscure  origin  :  Gael. 
c<)l>ag  cheese,  not  in  Irish,  may  be  from  Sc.]  A 
cheese  :  sometimes  denoting  a-  special  kind  (see 
quot.  1816).  Formerly  also  akebbnck  of  cheese. 

^1470  HKNRYSON  Mor.  Fab.  x.  tFox  <V  Wolf]  xviii.Ve  sail 
ane  cabok  half  in  to  your  hand.  Ibid.  xxiv.  1403  Acta 
Audit.  (1839)  176/2  A  cabok  of  cheiss  takin  for  a  halfpenny. 
1565  PncitfMOl  Burgh  AVc.  (1834)  63  Ane  cabok  of  cheys. 
1715  RAMSAY  Christ's  Kirk  Gr.  n.  xx,  A  kebbuck . .  that  maist 
could  creep.  1785  UURNS  Cotters  Saturday  Nt.  xi,  The 
dame  brings  forth  ..  To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hained 
kebbuck.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart,  viii,  A  huge  kebbock — 
a  cheese,  that  is,  made  with  ewe-milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk. 
1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  17(1  A  little  round  kebbuck. 

attrib.  1787  UURNS  Holy  Fair  xxv,  An'  dinna,  for  a 
kebbuck-heel.  Let  lasses  by  affronted. 

Kebla,  Keblock,  fcebob,  Kecche,  Keche, 
var.  or  obs.  ff.  KIBLAH,  KEDLOCK,  CABOB,  CATCH  v., 
KEACH  v. 

t  Ke'chel.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  rov/V,  prob.  edcif  = 
MHG.  ckiiechel  (G.  dial.  Michel}  :-*kdkilo-  related 
to  OHCi.  chuoche  (MHG.  kuocke^  G,  kuchen}, 
MLG.  kdl'e:—*kdkon-\  f.  *k5k-t  ablaut-variant  of 
*kafc-t  whence  CAKE,  q.v.  See  also  KICHEL.]  A 
little  cake.  A  God's  kechel:  a  cake  given  as  alms 
in  the  name,,  or  for  the  sake,  of  God  (cf.  G<»i>  16  c). 

a  700  Epittal  Gloss.  903  Tcrtum  coecil.  c  laop  ORMIN  8662 
Ace  allre  firrst  mace  pu  to  me  pieroffe  an  litell  kechell. 
r  1386  CHAL-CER  Somfn.  T.  39  Yif  vs  a  busshel  whete  malt 
or  reye,  A  goddes  kechyl  [v.rr.  -el,  -il]  or  a  trj-pe  of  cheese. 

Kechen^e,  -in  e,  -ing,  etc., obs.  ff.  KITCHEN. 

Keck  (kek),  sb.  Now  dial,  f  A  sin^.  of  kext 
keeks,  mistaken  as  a  pi.  form.]  Any  of  the  large 
Umbellifenc,  or  their  hollow  stems:  =  KEX. 
Broad-ltaved  Keck,  the  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracteiim 
Sphofufylinm^ ;  Trumpet-keck ',  ?  Wild  Angelica. 

a  16x4  Dr.  M.  SMITH  .SYrw.  (1632)  234  The  old  man  threw 
a  dart;  it  had  been  as  good  he  had  thrown  a  kecke  or  a 
straw.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Kecks,  dry  Stulks.  iSai  CLARF  I  'ill. 
Minsir.  II.  100  Half  hid  in  meadow-sweet  and  keek's  high 
flowers.  18*7  —  Shcp/i.  Co/,,  etc  Last  of  Autumn  xi, 
Truirptt-kecks  . .  Whose  hollow  stalks  inspired  such  eager 
joy.  1887  iY.  Chesh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  As  dry  as  a  keck. 

b.  Comb.)  as  keck-$talk\  fkeck-bugloss,  some 
medicinal  herb. 

a  1693  URQVHART  Rabelais  \\\.   xxxi,  The    Fer\-enc>'   of1 
Lust  is  abated  by  ..  Chastree,   Mandrake,   Dennet,  Keck- 
.^e  (F.  orchis  lc  fi:tit\      1821   CLARK  Sonn.  Night  in 
I  'ill.  Minstr.  II.  179  From  keek-stalk  cavity,  or  hollow  bean. 

Keck  ,kek\  i'.     [Kchoic. 

Cf.  1575  Gatntn.  Gurton  iv.  ii,  Till  I  made  her  olde  wesen 
to  answcre  again,  kecke.] 

1.  iiitr.  To  make  a  sound  as  if  about  to  vomit; 
to  retch ;  to  feel  an  inclination  to  vomit ;  hence  to 
keck  at,  to  reject  (food,  medicine,  etc.)  with  loath- 
ing.   AlsQjf%-.  expressing  strong  dislike  OP  dis^iot. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  148  Their  pouder  is  ..  ordained 
for  them  who  . .  are  ready  to  keck  and  heaue  at  euery  little 
thing.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  S.»iect.  IntnxL  Wks.  (1851)  265 
The  worse  r  stuffe  she  strongly  keejjs  in  her  stomach,  but  the 
better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queawe,  1681  TF.MPI.E 
JAv«.  in.  Wks.  1731  I.  333,  I  had  propos'd  Lord  HalHfax  as 
one  of  the  Lords,  whom  the  King  had  indeed  keck'd  at  .. 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  1710  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  61, 
I  have  taken  a  whole  box  of  pills,  and  keckt  at  them  every 
night.  iSax  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Imperf.  Symp.,  If  they 

with  us  at  table,  why  do  they  keek  at  our  cookery  .' 
b.   =  KINK  t'.i     ^Cf.  Norw.  kifcje.} 

1721  BAILEY,  To  Keck,  Keckle,  to  make  a  Noise  in  the 
Throat,  by  reason  of  Difficulty  in  Breathing. 

2.  intr.  (Ji  a  bird ;  To  utter  a  sound  like  keck. 
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1844  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Scot.  Song  (1875)  347/2  Our  grey- 
clocking  hen  she  gaed  Kecking  her  lone.  1878  i1.  KUBINSON 
Indian  Garden  i.  Green  Parrots,  The  hawk  now  and  again 
affords  healthy  excitement  to  a  score  of  crows  who  keck  ai 
him  as  he  flaps  unconcerned  . .  through  the  air. 

Hence  Ke'cking  vbl.  sb. 

1709  Rambling  Fuddle-Caps  12  B'ing  ready  to  spew,  I 
suppose,  by  his  kecking.  1751  STACK  in  /'////.  Trans. 
XI. VII.  275  When  this  medicine  produces  nothing  more 
than  keckings  at  stomach. 

t  Ke'Ckish,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  KECK  v.  +  -ISH  1.] 
Inclined  to  keck  ;  squeamish. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  781,  Inordinate  passion  of 
vomiting,  called  Cholera,  is  nothing  different  fioin  a  keckish 
stomacke  and  a  desire  to  cast. 

Keckle  4ke-kT.,r.i  Forms:  6kekell,  kekkyl, 
6-7  kekle,  7-  keckle.  [var.  (chiefly  Sc.)  of 
CACKLE  zv1,  and  in  sense  2  of  CHECKLE  v.] 

1.  intr.  Of  a  hen  or  other  bird  :  To  cackle. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  \\\.  Prol.  118  And  kais  keklis  on  the 
ruilT  abone.  1549  Cwipl,  Scot.  vi.  39  Quhilk  gart  the  hennis 
kekkyl.  1635  DARRIKFE  Mil.  Discip.  (1643)  351  That  will 
not  take  the  liberty  of  a  Hen  to  keckle  over  her  owne 
egge  1883  GK.MIAM  Writing's  II.  31  (E.  D.  D.J  Whan  the 
hens  begin  to  keckle. 

2.  Of  a  person  :  Tochuckle,laugh.  giggle, CHXCKL1. 
1513  DOUGLAS  ^Enfis  v.  iv.  40  The  Troianis  lauchis  fast 

seand  hym  fall.  And,  hym  behaldand  swym,  thai  keklit  all 
1728  RAMSAY  Bot'  of  Dunblane  i,  For  fainness,  dear>p,  I'll 
gar  ye  keckle.  1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  XL  (1859)  246 
He  keckled  at  his  small  joke  very  complacently. 

b.  trans.   To  utter  with  or  express  by  chuckling. 

1857  KISGSLRY  Tzv0  Y.  Ago  Jv.  I.  104  'Ah,  you're  a  wag, 
Sir ',  keckled  the  old  man.  1874  LISLE  CARR  Jud.  Gitynne 
I.  iL  58  Then  she  keckled  a  tiny  laugh  of  supreme  derision* 

Hence  Ke'ckling  vbl.  sb.  and/-//,  a. 

1719  RAMSAY  -yd.  Ansu\  Hamilton  xv,  Gin  ony  ..  Ca' 
me  conceited  keckling  chucky.  1790  Scots  Songs  II.  51 
A  keckling  hen  To  lay  her  eggs  in  plenty.  1834  M.  SCOTT 
Cruise  Midge  xxi,  Tlie  laughing,  and  fistling,  and  keckling 

Keckle  (ke-k'l),z'.2  Natit.  See  also  CACKLE  c'.2 
[Etym.  unknown.]  trans.  To  case  a  cable  or 
hawser  with  rope  in  order  to  prevent  chafing. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  $  Gram.  vii.  30  To  keckell  or 
same  the  Cable,  as  is  said,  is  . .  to  bind  some  old  clouts  to 
keepe  it  from  galling  in  the  Hawse  or  Ring.  1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4>,  Keckle  (in  Navigation),  to  turn  a  small  Rope  about 
the  Cable  or  liolt-rope,  when  we  fear  the  galling  of  the 
Cable  in  the  Hawse.  1882  NARES  Seamanship  ted.  6)  24 
Keckling  a  hawser  [Is]  serving  it  over  with  rope,  which 
keeps  It  from  being  chafed. 

Hence  Ke'ckLing  vbl.  sfr.;  also  cotter,  (see  quot.). 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Suf-p.  s.v.,  When  the  cables  gaul  in 
the  hawse  . .  tne  seamen  wind  some  small  ropes  about  them ; 
and  this  is  called  keckling.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine 
(-1789),  K  aiding,  or  Keeling,  a  name  given  to  any  old  ropes, 
which  are  wound  about  a  cable. 

Ke'Ckle,  z1-3  dial.  [freq.ofKECK.]  =KECK  z;.  i. 

2619  W.  WHATELY  God's  Husb.  i.  (1622^  72  The  hypocrite 
..  can  swallow  a  Cammell  with  the  same  throat,  which  die 
euen  keckle  at  a  Gnat.  1893  Xorthumhld.  Gtoss.t  Keckle^ 
..  to  make  a  noise  in  the  throat  when  swallowing. 

Keckle  (ke-k'l),  sb.  Sc.  [f.  KECKI.E  i'.']  a.  A 
short  spasmodic  laugh  ;  a  chuckle,  b.  Cackling, 
chattering,  etc.  (Cf.  CACKLE  sb.  30.) 

1820  BiacfcL:  Mag.  VIII.  260  Miss  Becky  Glibbans  gave 
a  satirical  keckle  at  this.  18x2  GALT  Prix-ost  xii.  (1842)  38 
'  I'  gude  faith ',  cried  the  bailie,  with  a  keckle  of  exultation, 
'here's  proof  enough  now'.  1871  \V.  ALFXANDER  Johnny 
Gild*  xlvi.  (1873)  257  A  bit  keckle  o'  a  lauch. 

Keckle-meckle.   Mining.   ?  Obs.  (See  qnot.) 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  K  iv  b,  KcckU.Mt-cklc.  The 
poorest  kind  of  mines  that  yields  Ore,  and  the  Ore  is  of  the 
poorest  sort... .  KtckU-McckU  Stuff  has  the  Ore  run  with  it 
in  small  Strings  and  Races,  or  spotted  with  it  much  like 
Birds  Eyes. 

t  Ke'cklish,  a-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  KECKLE  v. 3  +• 
-ISH!.]  =  KECKISH. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  xx.  xiv.  The  female  Penyroiall  . . 
staieth  a  kecklish  stomack.  AW.  xxin.  Proeme. 

Kecks,  Kecksie,  variants  of  KEX,  KEXT. 

Keek-shoes,  -shose,  obs.  variant  of  KICKSHAW. 

Kecksy  (ke'ksi).  Chielly  dial.  Also  7  keksy, 
9  kicksey,  kexy,  gicksy.  [f.  kecks,  KEX,  prob. 
by  taking  the  pi.  hexes  as  =  kcxits.]  =  KEX,  a 
hollow  plant-stem. 

15^9  SIIAKS.  lUn.  V,  v.  ii.  52  Hatefull  Docks,  rough 
Thistles,  Keksyes,  Burres.  1800  HURDIS  Far.  1'illage  109 
Thou  . .  frost,  that  in  a  night  . .  co\  crs  the  lake,  E'en  to  the 
kicksey  vulnerable.  1816  COLERUIGI:  l.tiv  .SVrw.  in  Biog. 
.  82)  326  Among  other  odd  burrs  and  kecksies.  1835 
BRIT-TON  Beauties  H'ilts.  III.  (K.  I).  S.),  AVcfc,  A. 
1886  S.H'.  I. inc.  Gloss.  s.v.  Kfx,  As  do"  as  an  old  kecksy. 

tKe'cky,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [i.  KECK  si>.  +  -Y.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  keck  or  kex  ;  =  KEXY. 

a  1711  C.Kr.u-lJ.),  A  sort  of  cane. .  [which]  consisteth  of  hard 
and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed  with  a  soft  kccky  body. 

Eed,  kade  ;ked,  k^d).  Also  6  cade,  7 
(?kidde),  kaid,  8-9  kead.  [Of  unknown  deriva- 
tion ;  the  phonology  points  to  cade  as  the  ety- 
mological form  ;  this  would  give  noith.Eng.  and 
south. Sc.  kead,  keade ,  which,  on  llie  analogy  ol 
head  head,  would  be  anglicized  as  /  !'.] 

A  sheep-tick  or  sheep-louse  m<inus). 

1570  l.rvixs  .l/un.'>.  3  Acade.sh'  .  1605  MONT- 

COWERIE  Flytinx  ii'.  Popart  492  Some,  luik.ui.l  ly<  e,  in  the 
crowne  of  it  kecks;  Some  choppes  the  kiddes  into  their 
cheeks.  1653  \V.  LAWSON  Cotnin.  Sect:  Angling  in  Arb. 
Garner  I.  196,  I  rather  think  the  kades  and  othet  filth  that 
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fall  from  sheep  do  so  glut  the  fish  that  they  will  not  take  any 
artificial  bait.  1697  CI.F.LAND  /V<.v;/J34(jam.)  Their  swarms 
of  vermine,  and  sheep  kaids  Delights  to  lodge,  beneath  the 
plaids.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Kcad,  a  sheep's  louse.  1811  Mann,  A)  CHS?,  in  Ann.  Reg. 
443/2  The  sheep  are  very  much  infested  by  vermin'known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  ticks  or  keds.  1842-51  H. 
STEPHENS  Bk.  of  Farm  (1891)  III.  140  Keds  become  most 
numerous  when  sheep  get  from  a  lean  to  a  better  condition, 

Ked,  kedde,  var.  kidde,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of 
KITHE  v.  Keddah,  var.  KHEDA.  Keddie, 
Keddle,  kedeU,  Kede,  obs.  ff.  KIDDY  *U, 
KIDDLE,  KID  sb* 

Kedge  (kedg),  sb.  [?  short  for  KEDGE-ANCHOR. 
Also  catch  :  see  CATCH  sb.^\  =  KEDGE-ANCHOE. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Kedge,  a  small  anchor 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  whilst  she  rides  in  a  harbour  or 
river,  particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  ..  The  kedges  are 
also  . .  useful  in  transporting  a  ship,  z".  e.  removing  her  from 
one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another,  by  means  of  ropes. 
1833  M.  SCOTT  Tom  Cringle  ix.  (1859)  197  The  schooner 
every  now  and  then  taking  the  ground,  but  she  was  always 
quickly  warped  off  again  by  a  kedge.  1854  H.  MILLER 
Sch.  <<(•  Schm.  (1858)  22  The  other  moiety  of  the  men,  tug- 
ging hard  on  kedge  and  haulser,  drew  the  vessel  off. 

Comb.  1836  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XII.  684/1  This  is., 
prevented  by  a  kedge-rope  that  hinders  her  from  approach- 
ing  it. 

Kedge,  #•  £•  AngL  dial.  Also  5  kygge, 
kydge  (?kyde),  9  kidge.  [Of  unknown  etym. ; 
cf.  KEDGT,  CADGY.]  Brisk,  lively;  in  good  spirits. 

c  1440  Pro)np.  Paw.  274/2  Kygge,  or  ioly  (H.  kydge,  P. 
kyde),  jocundus,  hillaris,  vernosus.  1674  RAY  S.  $  £. 
Countrey  Wards  69  fCgtfge,  brisk,  budge,  lively,  Suffi,  1801 
BLOOMFIELD  Rural  T.,  Kick.  -V  Kate  xxiv,  I'm  surely  grow- 
ing young  again  ;  I  feel  myself  so  kedge  and  plump.  1829 
H.  MURRAY  North  America  II.  in.  iii.  367  Are  his  spirits 
kedge?  1856  in  \V,  S.  Simpson  s  Life  (1899)  30,  I  ain't  so 
well  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday:  I  was  quite  kidge  then. 

Kedge  (keds),  v.  Naut.  Also  7  kedg.  [Perh. 
a  specialized  variant  of  CADGE  v.  For  the  change 
from  a  to  e,  cf.  keg,  ketch,  from  cag,  catch,  etc. 

The  earliest  forms  evidenced  are  those  of  the  vbl.  sb. 
kedifing-  in  the  comb,  caggi tig-anchor,  -cable,  and  the  agent- 
n.  kcdger  (cagger)  which  are  perh.  to  be  referred  to  CADGE 
v.  in  the  sense  '  tie,  fasten  '.  The  vb,  may  be  a  back-forma- 
tion from  this,  after  the  special  sense  was  developed.] 

intr,  a.  To  \varp  a  ship,  or  move  it  from  one 
position  to  another  by  winding  in  a  hawser  attached 
to  a  small  anchor  dropped  at  some  distance  ;  also 
trans,  to  warp.  b.  Of  a  ship:  To  move  by  means 
of  kedging. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram,  vii.  29  The  least  are 
called  Kedgers,  to  use  in  calme  weather  . .  ,  or  to  kedg  vp 
and  downe  a  narrow  Riuer.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  To 
Kedge,  to  set  up  the  Foresail  or  Foretopsail  and  Missen, 
ami  set  a  Ship  to  drive  with  the  Tide  [1706  letting  fall,  and 
lifting  up  the  Kedge-Anchor,  as  often  as  Occasion  serves] 
when  in  a  narrow  River  we  would  bring  her  up  or  down, 
the  Wind  being  contrary  to  the  Tide.  1840  R.  H.  DANA 
/>V/C  Mast^  xxiv.  75  She  went  to  windward  as  though  she 
were  kedging.  1897  tr.  Nansen's  Farthest  North  1. 166  We 
'  kedged  '  the  Fram  with  her  anchor  just  clear  of  the  bottom. 

So  Hedging1  (ke'dgirj')  vbl.  sb.  (also  5  cagger- 
ing  (?),  cagg(e)-,  kaggyng),  warping  with  a 
kedge-anchor;  also  attrib. 

1483  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  I  'II  (1896)  52  Cables  . .  vj,  Caggering 
[sic]  cables.,  j.  1486  Ibid.  12  A  caggeyng  cable  wey- 
ing  M'CHJ  quart erons.  Ibid.  18  Caggyng  cable  . .  j.  1495 
Ibid.  192  Kaggyng  Ankers  .,  ij.  1497  Ibid.  290  Ankers  of 
diuerse  sortes  . .  Caggyng  Ankers  j,  Warpyng  Ankers  j. 
1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  29  They  row  by  her 
with  an  Anchor  in  a  boat,  and  ..so  by  a  Hawser  wincle 
her  head  about,,  .and  this  is  kedging.  1704  J.  HARRIS  Lex. 
Techn.  s.  v.,  They,  .let  fall  [a  small  anchor]  in  the  middle  of 
the  Stream,  and  so  wend  or  turn  her  Head  about,  lifting  the 
Anchor  up  again.  ..This  work  is  called  Kedging,.  .and  the 
Anchor.. the  Kedger,  or  Kedge-Anchor.  1830  MARRYAT 
King's  Own  xlii,  1891  Times  24  Oct.  6/6  That  he  had,  during 
a  calm,  propelled  the  Minnow  by  means  of  kedging. 

Kedge-anchor.  Now  rare.  [f.  KEDGE  v. 
Karely  catch-anchor',  see  CATCH  j//.^]  A  small 
anchor  with  an  iron  stock  used  in  mooring  or 
warping  ;  =  KEDGE  sb. 

1704  [see  prec.].  1706  PHILLIPS,  Kedge-Anchors^tz.  small 
Anehor[s]  us'd  in  calm  Weather,  and  in  a  slow  stream. 
1712  K.  COOKB  I'oy.  S.  Sea  2  Came  to  with  our  Kedge- 
Anchor.  1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  Sta-waf/iia  The  miserably 
slow  method  of  warping  out  by  a  kedge-anchor. 

t  Kedgell,  obs.  form  of  CUDGEL. 

1578  Wills  $  In-j.  N.  C.  (Surtees,  1860)  19  To  John  Hed- 
worthe,  . .  my  browne  kedgell  stafe  for  a  token. 

tKe'dger1.  Obs.  [f.  KEDGE  v.  +  -ER  1.]  A 
small  anchor  or  grapnel ;  =  KEDGE  sb. 

1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen,  VII  (1896)  281  Ankers  called 
Caggers.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  16  The 
streame  Anchor,  graplings  or  kedgers.  1630  —  Tra-,>.  <y 
Adv.  40  They  boorded  him  againe  as  before;  and  threw 
foure  kedgers  or  grapnalls  in  iron  chaines.  1704  [see 
kedging  above],  1727-51  in  CHAMBKRS  Cycl.  s.v.  Kedging. 

Kedger  -,  dial,  form  of  CADGER, 

1696  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  343  The  Decoy-men  Contract  for 
them  all  at  a  certain  Rate  per  Boxen,  which  the  Carryers 
(Kedgers)  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  Hands.  [Still  dial., 
Yorksh.,  Norfolk,  etc. ;  see  E.  D.  D,] 

11  Kedgeree (ke-dsatf).  Forms:  7 kits-, ketch-, 
quiche-,  kichery,  cutcherry,  8  kitcheree,  -aree, 
9  kedjerie ;  keg-,  kedg-,  kidgeree,  khichri. 
[Hindi  khichri,  Skr.  Itrsara  *  dish  of  rice  and 
sesammn'.]  An  Indian  dish  of  rice  boiled  with 
split  pulse,  onions,  eggs,  butter,  and  condiments  ; 
VOL.  V. 


also,  in  European  cookery,  a  dish  made  of  cold 
fish,  boiled  rice,  eggs,  and  condiments,  served  hot. 

1662  J,  DAVIES  tr.  Mandelslo's  Treat.  81  Their  ordinary 
Diet  being  onely  Kitsery,  which  they  make  of  Beans 
pounded,  and  Rice,  which  they  boile  together.  .  .Then  they 
put  thereto  a  little  IJutter  melted.  165)8  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  <$•  P.  81  Their  delightfullest  Food  being  only  Cutchery, 
a  sort  of  Pulse  and  Rice  mixed  together.  Ibid.  320  Here 
is  great  Plenty  of  what  they  call  Ketchery.  1727  A.  HAMIL- 
TON New  Ace.  E.  Ind.  I.  xiv.  161  Some  Doll  and  Rice, 
being  mingled  together  and  boyled,  make  Kitcheree.  1816 
'Quiz'  Grand  Master  51  The  servant  enters  with  a 
dish,  Containing  kedgeree  and  fish.  1867  I*p.  FRASF.R  in 
Hughes  Life  (1887)  143  Kedgeree  is  a  capital  thing  for 
breakfast.  1879  MRS.  JAMES  Ind.  Househ.  Managan,  88 
Kegeree  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  cold  fish,  and  is 
usually  a  breakfast  dish.  18..  MRS.  BEATON  Honsch. 
Managemt.  140  Kegeree. 

b.  Comb.)  as  kedgeree-pot,  a  large  earthen- 
ware pipkin,  used  for  holding  water  and  cooking. 

a  1826  HEBER  Jrnl.  (1828)  I.  123  On  the  Hoogly  very  large 
nets  . .  are  used,  with  Kedgeree  pots  for  floats.  1830  MOUN- 
TAIN in  Mem.  (1857)  vi.  117  A  small  raft  of  Kedgeree  pots. 
1839  THACKERAY  Major  G.  i,  To  boil  them  in  kedgeree  pots. 

itedging:  see  KEDGE  v. 

Kedgway,  obs.  form  of  KAJAWAH. 

Kedgy,  dial.  f.  CADGY,  brisk,  sprightly. 

1719  RAMSAY  Ep.  to  Arbuekle  132  When  we're  kedgy  o'er 
our  claret.  17  . .  —  Ep.  to  Hamilton  ii;  Kedgy  carles  think 
nae  lang,  When  stoups  and  trunchers  gingle. 

Kedjav6,  Kedle,  var.  KAJAWAH,  KIDDLE  sb. 

Kedlock  (ke-dtyfk).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms: 
(?  i  cedelc),  4  ketelok,  6  kedlok,  7-  ketlock, 
7-8  cadlock,  9  keblock,  kellock,  6-  kedlock. 
/3.  6-8  chadlock,  9  chedlock.  [app.  repr.  OE. 
cedelc  (  herb  mercury ',  of  unknown  etym. ;  the 
difficulties  as  to  form  and  orig.  meaning  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  synonymous  CHARLOCK, 
q.v.  Connexion  with  the  synon.  G.  kettich,  LG. 
koddich,  Da.  dial.  kiddikt  has  been  suggested.] 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Field  Mustard   (Sinapis 
arvensis)   and  other  yellow-flowered    cniciferous 
plants  common  as  field-weeds  ;   =  CHARLOCK. 

[a  1000  Ags.  I  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  297/30 Merculialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic.  triooo  Sajc.  LeecJid.  I.  34  Herba  mercitrialis  ^set  is 
cedelc]  13..  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xxxvL  2  (MS.  S.)  Gressis 
bat  grouys  bi  bairn  ane  in  be  feld,  as  brisokis,  or  ketelokes. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  20  Kedlokes  hath  a  leafe  lyke  rapes, 
and  bearetha  yelowe  figure,  and  is  an  yll  wede.  1620  MARK- 
HAM  Farew.  Husb.  (1625)  34  Darnell,  ketlocks,  docks,  rape, 
and  such  like  herball  stuffe.  1794  MARTYN  Flora  Rust.  III. 
ioi  It  [Sinapis  arvensis]  is  known  among  husbandmen  by 
the  names  of  Charlock,  Carlock,  Garlock,  Chadlock,  Cadlock, 
and  Kedlock.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Hunch,  Cherlock,  Chcd- 
lock,  or  Kedlock.  1890  Gloucester  Gloss.,  Kedlocks,  kellocks, 
kellock,  or  ketlock. 

2.  Identified  with  KEX. 

1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  (1695)  86  Hemlock  ..  'tis 
known  to  most,  being  called  also  Kex,  or  Kedlock.  1887 
S.  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Kedlock  (ky'ed-liik),  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

Kee,  s.w.  dial.  f.  kye,  pi.  of  Cow  :  cf  KEY  st>± 

1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  n.  21  Cic'ly  the  Western  Lass  that 
tends  the  Kee,  The  Rival  of  the  Parson's  Maid  was  She. 
{Note ; — Kee,  a  West-Country  Word  for  Kine  or  Cows.] 
a  1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.J  202  Whan  tha  goast  to 
tha  melking  o'  tha  Kee, 

f  Kee,  weakened  form  of  quo(th  :  cf.  KA  z*.2 
1602  Narcissus  (1893)  575  lie  bee  at  hand,  kee  pickpurse. 

Kee,  Keeble,  obs.  ff.  KEY  sb.\  KIBBLE  sb.'t 
Keech  (kftj),  sb.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  keach. 
[Of  obscure  origin.  Some  mod.  dialects  (Wilts, 
Hants)  have  a  vb.  ktech  to  congeal,  consolidate 
(as  fat).  Sense  2  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
root  of  KECHEL;  but  cf,  quot.  1879  in  i.] 

1.  A  lump  of  congealed  fat ;   the  fat  of  a  slaugh- 
tered animal  rolled  up  into  a  lump.     Also  dial. 
with  other  allied  meanings. 

In  quot.  1613  referring  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  the  son  of 
a  butcher.  Tallow  catch  in  i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  252  is  ex- 
plained by  some  editors  as  tallow  kcech. 

[1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  n.  i.  ioi  Did  not  goodwife  Keech 
the  Uutchers  wife  come  in  then?]  1613  —  Hen.  I' 1 1 1,  i.  \.  55, 
I  wonder,  That  such  a  Keech  can  with  his  very  bulke  Take 
vp  the  Rayes  o'  th'  beneficiall  Sun,  And  keepe  it  from 
the  Earth.  [Cf.  STEEVENS  note  (1778).]  1773  JOHNSON  in 
J.  ff  Steevens*  Shaks.,  Hen.  I  'J 'If,  n.  i,  A  ketch  is  a  solid 
lump  or  mass.  A  cake  of  wax  or  tallow  formed  into  a 
mould  is  called  yet  in  some  places  a  kcech.  1879  Miss 
JACKSON  Shropsh.  M'ord-bk.,  Keech,  a  cake  of  consolidated 
fat,  wax,  or  tallow.  1886  ELWORTHY  ]V.  Sow.  \\'ord-bk., 
Keech,  the  fat  from  the  intestines  of  slaughtered  animals; 
the  caul.  It  is  usually  rolled  up  while  warm  into  a  solid  lump. 

2.  (See  quot.     Cf.  N.  O1  Q.  9th  s.  VII.  94/2.) 
1677  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  Keech,  akind  of  Cake,  collyra, 

lilntm.  1854  Miss  BAKEK  Northampt.  Gloss.,  Keech,  a 
large  oblong  or  triangular  pasty,  made  at  Christmas  of 
raisins  and  apples  chopped  together. 

Hence  Keech  v.  dial,  (see  quots.). 

1863  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss.,  Ketch,  Keach,  to  set  hard,  as 
melted  fat  cooling.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  M^'ord-bk., 
Keech,  to  consolidate,  as  warm  fat,  wax,  etc.  does  in  cooling. 
1893  irilts.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Catch.  Kcach,  Keatch,  to  grow 
thick,  as  melted  fat  when  setting  again. 

Keech,  Keed,  obs.  ff.  KEACH  ^.,  KID  j/;.i 
Keef,  Keejang  :  see  KEF,  KIDANG. 
Keek  (k7k),  v.     Now  only  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:   4  kike,  kyke,  keke,  5  keky(y)n,  kek, 
5-6  Sc.  keik,  7-  keek.     [Not  known  in  OE.,  but 
has  LG.  cognates :  MDu.  kiken,  kiekcn  (Du.  kijken)t 


LG.  ktken  (formerly  sometimes  used  in  HG.) ;  Da. 
Mget  Sw.  and  Norw.  kika  (prob.  from  LG.).  MDu. 
and  LG.  had  also  kicken  (employed  by  Luther). 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  original  ME.  form  was  ktken 
or  kiken;  the  former  would  agree  with  the  continental  forms, 
but  the  latter  would  better  explain  the  variant  ki'ken,  from 
which  the  mod.  keek  has  come  down.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  vowel  of  keek  corresponds  with  that  of  other  words  of 
similar  meaning,  as  peck,  Peep,  peer,  Sc.  teet,  and  may  be 
due  to  analogy  or  feeling  of  appropriateness.] 

1.  intr.  To  peep ;    to  look  privily,  as  through 
a  narrow  aperture,  or  round  a  comer;  f  to  glance, 
gaze  (pbs.\ 

^1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  259  This  Nicholas  sat  capyng 
euere  vp-righte  As  he  had  kiked  [v,rr.  kykyd,  keked]  on  ihe 
newe  moone.  Ibid.  655  Into  the  roof  they  kiken  \so  best 
MSS.;  also  kyken,  keken,  kepen,  loken],  and  they  cape. 
c  1400  Beryn  900  All  that  he  set  his  eye  on,  or  aftir  list  to 
keke  Anoon  he  shuld  it  have,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  269/2 
Kekyyn,  or  priuely  waytyn  (K.,  H.,  S.,  P.  kekyn),  intxfn  , 
observo.  1572  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxii.  47  In  hoill 
and  boir  we  bycle  . .  Dar  not  keik  out  for  Rebellis  that 
dois  ryde.  « 1605  MONTGOMERJE  Flyting  ii>.  Polwart  491 
Some  . ,  in  the  crowne  of  it  keeks.  a  1724  in  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  1.  60  Keek  into  the  draw-well,  Janet. 
1802  in  Anderson  Cttmbld.  Ball.  28,  I  keek  by  the  hay- 
stack, and  lissen,  For  fain  wad  I  see  Sally  Gray.  1889 
BABRIE  Window  Thrums  xvi.  146  Up  you'll  be,  keekin'.. 
through  the  blind  to  see  if  the  post's  comin'. 
b.  Jig.  Of  things. 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mor.  Fab.\\\\.  (Preach.  Swallow\  Quhen 
columbine  up  keikis  throw  the  clay.  1723  RAMSAY  Fair 
Assembly  xxiv,  Where  they  appear,  nae  \ftce  dare  keek.  1790 
A.  WILSON  Discons.  Wren  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  95  The  morn 
was  keeking  frae  the  east.  18  . ,  H.  S.  RIDDELL  Poet.  Wks. 
(1871)  I.  36  (E.  D.  D.)  The  nest  o'  the  birds  keeking  out 
between  The  leaves  and  the  roots. 

2.  In  verbal  phrases  used  as  sbs.,  as  keek-in-thc- 
stoitp)  keek-round-comers. 

1721  KELLY  Scot.  Pro*'.  226  Keek  in  the  Stoup  was 
ne'er  a  good  Fellow.  2894  CROCKETT  Raiders  307.  I  want 
nae  spies  and  keek-roon-corners  in  my  hoose  1 

3.  Comb.  Keek-bo,  peep-bo!  bo-peep;   Keek- 
bogle  (St.),  hide-and-seek. 

[1791  J.  LEARMONT/WW.T  168  Those \vhonowhisfavourseek 
Wad  stand  afar,  An'  ne'er  play  at  him  bogle  keik.]  1835 
WEBSTER  Rhymes  n  (E.  D.  D.)  The  sun  ..  seem'd  as  if 
playing  keekbo  wi'  the  moon. 

Keek  (k/k),  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  KEEK 
ZJ.]  A  peep ;  see  the  verb. 

1773  FERGUSSON  Poems  (1785)  215  (E.  D.  D.)  So  glowr  the 
saints  when  first  is  given  A  fav'nte  keek  o'  glore  and  heaven. 
1785  BURNS  Halloween  xix,  He  by  his  shouther  gae  a 
keek.  1824  SCOTT Rcdgauntletc\\.x\\, Take  akeek  into  Pate  s 
letter.  1863  in  Robson  Bards  of  Tyne  231  From  it  down 
every  Quayside-chare  there's  such  a  glorious  keek.  1886 
STEVENSON  Kidnapped  xviii.  174  Let's  take  another  keek  at 
the  red-coats. 

b.  Comb.t  as  keek-hole,  a  peep-hole;  keek- 
show,  a  peep-show. 

1883  Sunday  Mag.  Sept.  574/2  A  rich  assortment  of  merry- 
go-rounds,  keek-shows,  and  jugglers.  1891  R.  FORD  Thistle- 
down 87  (E.  D.  D.)  Keek-holes  through  which  fitful  glances 
are  obtained. 

Keek,  variant  of  KEAK  v.  Obs.,  to  cackle. 

Kee-kee,  variant  of  KIE-KIE. 

Keeker  (krkai).  north,  dial.  [f.  KEEK  v.  + 
-ER!.]  A  peeper,  a  gazer;  in //.  the  eyes,  'peepers'; 
spec,  an  overlooker  or  inspector  in  a  coal-pit,  who 
sees  that  the  coal  is  sent  up  in  a  proper  state. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  Keekers,  a  cant  term  for  eyes.  Ibid.) 
Starn'keekcr,  a  star-gnzer.  1863  in  Robson  Bards  ofTyne 
92  Tell  wor  keeker  aw  deed  ..  Tell  wor  owners  an  viewers 
aw'l  howk  ne  mair  coal.  1893  Durham  Direct.  90  Bennett, 
J.,  keeker. 

Keeking-glass.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [See 
KEEK  V.]  A  looking-glass. 

a  1724  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  60  For  the  love  ye 
bear  to  me  Buy  me  a  keeking-glass.  (11796  BURNS  /;//- 
promptu  3  My  face  was  but  the  keekin'  glass,  An'  there 
ye  saw  your  picture.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiv,  A  breast- 
plate you  might  see  to  dress  your  hair  in,  as  well  as  in  that 
keeking-glass.  1882  J.  WALKER  yaunt  <y  other  Poems  12 
A  bonnie  lass  That  plaits  her  ringlets  at  the  keeking  glass. 

Keek-keek,  int.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
Sc.  keik,  keik.  [f.  KEEK  ^.]  A  call  used  by 
children  in  the  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

a  1568  Job  fy  jf'ynny  13  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet.  Scot.  358  'Te 
he  ',  quod  Jynny, '  keik,  keik,  I  se  ?ow  '.  1893  Northuml'la. 
Gloss.,  Keek-keek,  the  word  used  by  children  in  playing 
hide-and-seek. 

Keel  (kfl),  sbl  Forms:  4-6  kele,  (4  kelle,  5 
keole,6  kyele,kile),6-7  keele.  Sc.  keill^-keel. 
[prob.  a.  ON.  kjol-r  (Da.  kjflt  Sw.  kof)  \—*kelu-z  ; 
not  connected  with  Du.  and  G.  XvV/(KEEL  s/>.~). 
F.  qttille,  in  a  Rouen  document  of  1382  (Hatz.- 
Darm.),  was  prob.  also  from  ON. ;  Sp.  quilla,  It. 
chiglia  may  be  from  French.  The  sense-develop- 
ment of  the  English  word  has  been  influenced  by 
its  use  to  translate  L.  carina  keel,  hull,  ship. 

ON.  kjylr  is  not  parallel,  either  in  sense  or  form,  with  the 
OE.  (scipes}  cclae,  which  in  the  earliest  glossaries  renders 
L.  rostrum  beak.] 

1.  The  lowest  longitudinal  timber  of  a  ship  or 
boat,  on  which  the  framework  of  the  whole  is  built 
up ;  in  boats  and  small  vessels  forming  a  prominent 
central  ridge  on  the  under  surface ;  in  iron  vessels, 
a  combination  of  iron  plates  taking  the  place  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  keel  of  a  wooden  vessel. 
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KEEL. 

1351  "see  ktel-rofl  in  7 11.     1387  THEVISA  Higdtx  (Rolls 
II.  2j3  PC  schipp  -kite  high  from  jwcul 

kele]  I0>  h.u  '-  boi    1398  -  Au-SA.  Z><  />.  A',  v.  xxx; 

BoJ;  Jlekioonesinfre  body  be^ifonnded  inpi 

rigge,  as  a  schippe  of  JHT  keole.     1496  \a-.<al  Act.  Hen.  I '/ 
(i8,/  . .  .of  the  Soueraignes  grete  Bole  & 

Jolywal . . for  ihe  Kelc  ,t  Ilelge  of  the  same.     1551  R 

:    nude  shyppe 

•jd  kyeles.     1555  KLUS-  l^ctJes  2  The  keele  o 
bottome  of  the  biggeste  vessell  ranne  vpon  a  blynde  rocke. 
j6n  FLOHIO,  Dart  carcna,  to  giue  the  keele,  to  carene  as 
.,\.     1612  M  <:  -^  Then 

shall  he  [unfit  pilolj.   I  ^e  his  hire,  ..or  else  (by  the  Law 
of  I '  *e  thrice  vnder  the  Ships  Keele.     166; 

Lon  i  A  Vessel  you  have  heard  so  much  o 

wilh  a  double  Keel.  1715  POPE  Odyss.  11.468  The  crookec 
keel  the  parting  surge  divides.  1804  .Y/r<:/  Chrjn.  XI.  212 
A  boat  oversets  and  lies  keel  up.  1849  LONGF.  Build.  Ship 
136  The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship,  Scarfed  and  bolted 
i_;ht  and  strong.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  S>'iij>!>uild.  it.  18  The 
keels  of  iron  ships  were  originally  external,  and  not  unfre 
qucnlly  of  wood.  1871  k.  ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  10  Texture 
of  upr.ght  pine  with  a  keel's  curved  rondure  uniting. 

-.641  Fi'LLtR  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  I.  i.  l  Our  good  wife 
ding  to  the  keel  of  her  husbands  estaie. 
1898  L:t.  i  453  The  keel  of  his  education  was 

laid  at  Dtunin  ^  Basingstoke. 

b.  With  qualilying  terms  :  bar-keel,  a  project- 
ing keel  formed  by  a  bar  or  plate;  box-keel, 
a  composite  iron  keel  whose  section  is  that  of  a 
box  ;  dish-keel,  a  keel  formed  of  iron-plates  with 
dish-shaped  section;  drop-keel,  (a)  a  centre- 
board; (/'•  a  projecting  keel,  as  distinguished  from 
a  ilat  plate-keel ;  false  keel,  (a)  an  additional 
keel  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  true  keel  to 
protect  it  and  increase  the  stability  of  the  vessel ; 
(6)  an  external  keel  subsequently  added  to  a  vessel; 
inner  keel,  the  kelson  of  an  iron  vessel ;  outer 
keel,  the  plate-keel  in  the  hull  of  an  iron  vessel  ; 
plate-keel,  a  keel  formed  by  a  line  of  iron  plates, 
which  do  not  project  below  the  hull ;  rank-keel, 
a  very  deep  keel ;  sliding  keel,  a  centre-board  ; 
vertical  keel  (seequots.  1883  and  1890);  etc.  See 
also  BILGE-KEEL,  fin-keel  (Fix  sb.  6). 
1637  False  keel  [see  FALSE  a.  17  b).  1691  T.  H[ALE]  Ace. 
Indent.  4g  New  Stirrups  put  to  secure  the  false  Keel. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  Rank-kit!  is  a  deep  Keel,  which  keeps  a  Ship 
well  fr.jm  rolling.  1792  LD.  CHATHAM  in  Kanal  Chron. 
XIII.  ?j\  His  Majesty  s  armed  Vessel  built  with  sliding 
Keels.  1805  Hid.  201  In  the  year  1774,  that  gentle- 
man fCapt.  J.  Schank,  R.N.]  first  constructed  a  Boat 
with  sliding  keels.  1815  CLARK,  etc.  Shipwrights  Scale 
Prices  t,  To  chisel  up  the  under  side  of  the  main  or  false 
keel.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archil.  69  There  are  three 
principal  forms  of  keel  in  vogue,  viz:— bar,  flat  plate,  and 
centre  plate  or  side  bar  keels.  Of  these  the  former  is  the 
commonest.  1883  NARES  Constr.  Ironclad  4  The  vertical 
keel . .  is  placed  upright  on  its  edge  on  the  outer  keel.  .It  is 
about  3J  feet  high,  and  on  it,  parallel  to  the  outer  keel,  is 
fastened  the  inner  keel.  1890  \V.  }.  GORDON  Foundry  65 
On  the  blocks  is  laid  the  flat  keel,  which  is  practically  the 
centre-line  of  plating ;  on  this  is  placed  the  vertical  keel,  and 
on  this  come  the  keelsons. 

C.  Phr.  f/»  keel,  in  the  hull.    On  (or  with)  even 
keel,  with  the  keel  level :  see  EVEN  a.  I  c. 

1568  SEMI-ILL  .Marg.  Fleming  9  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xln,  With  evin  keifl  befoir  the  wind  Scho  is  richt  fairdy 
with  a  saill.  1617  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman  s  Gram.  xi. 


2.  A  ship.  \>etic,  alter  L.  can/ia.) 

.1 1547  EARL  SURREY  sEneid  n.  229  The  God  that  they  by 
sea  had  brought  In  warped  keeles.  1697  DRVDF.N  ( 'it,' 
fast.  iv.  47  No  Keel  shall  cut  the  Waves  for  foreign  Ware: 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  far.  I.  i.  16  To  buy  a  new  keel  with 
my  gold,  And  till  her  with  such  things  as  she  may  hold. 

b.  A  yacht  built  with  a  permanent  keel  instead 
of  a  centre-board. 

1883  Harpers  .Mag.  Aug.  453/1  Many  keels  are  afloat. 

3.  That  part  of  anything  which   corresponds  in 
position,  form,  or  otherwise  to  a  ship's  keel ;  the 
bottom  or  under  surface;  a  keel-like  lower  part. 

1716  LEONI  Altertis  Archil.  II.  io/t  The  keel  or  bottom 
of  any  weight,  that  is  to  be  drawn  along,  shou'd  be  even  and 
solid  1815  Sporting  ,\l,,f.  XI.VI.  151  Tom  knock'd  his 
ftiend  keel  upwards  on  the  floor.  1816  J.  ADAMSOS  .VX-. 
Inform.  Kail-Koatls  6  To  the  part  projecting  downwards. 
we  may  apply  the.  .designation  of  the  keel  of  the  rail. 

4.  A  centtal  ridge  along  the  back  or  convex  sur- 
face of  any  organ  or  structure,  as  a  leaf,  a  petal, 
a  glume  of  grass,  the  lower  mandible  of  a  bird,  etc. 

1507  GEKARDE  Herbal  i.  Ixxxvi.  ,38  The  blades  of  the 

-eekc :  be  long..hauing  a  keelc  or  crest  in  the  backside. 

007  Vwcouvn  Agric.   Devon  (1813)   327   The   full-slzecl 

NorthDevon  cow,,  .open  bosom,  with  a  deep  chest  or  keel 

preceding  ami  between  its  leas.    1851  6  W,  .  i,  A  M  .;,  .Mollusca 

45   Inc  dtscoidal  ammonites  sometimes,  .have  the  keel  on 

nc  side  instead  of  in  the  middle.     1851  DASA  Crust.  I.  505 

1C  beak  is  rather  short .  .with  a  keel  above.     1870  HOOKED 

Stud,  flora  214  Leaves  with  the  keel  usually  setose. 

5.  i/iee.  in  But.  and  Zool. 

a.    The  two  lowest  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  more 
>f  a  boat;  the  carina: 
'*>  a"y  i  lure  in  other  orders,  as  the  lower 


658 

Phil.  Trans,  I, VI,  208  The  crane  is  the  next.. which  has 
MH  h  a  turning  of  the  aspera  arteria  in  ihe  keel  of  the 
sternum.  1770-4  A.  HUNTER  Georg.  £",»•.  (1803)  I II.  "6  The 
medullary  substance,  with  what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel 
(farina)  and  the  nervous  system,  are  latent  in  the  egg.  1776 
J.  LEE  Introd.  Bet.  Exphin.  Terms  396  Carina,  the  Keel, 
the  low  t' i  Ul  Form  of  a  Boat.  itl^LlMDLEY&Ai 

:  'cialshypogynous,  3;  of  which 

one  is  anterior  and  larger  than  the  rust  iihe  kecl\  1870 
ROLLESTOS  Anim  Life  Inirod.  55  Birds  are  divided  into 
two  orders,  the  A'a^/Ar,  in  which  the  sternum  has  no  crest. . 
and  the  Can'natitt\n  which  the  sternum  has  a  crest  or  keel. 

6.  Arch.  A  ridge  or  edge  on  a  rounded  moulding, 
1879  SIR  G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Archit.  I.  248  The  heaviness  of 

large  roll  mouldings  was  often  relieved  by.  -raised  edges  or 
'keels  '.  1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  II,  133  The  large 
rounds  have  both  narrow  fillets  or  wings,  and  sharp  edges  or 
keels,  worked  on  them. 

7.  Comb.  a.  General,  as  keel-rib,  -timber  \  keel- 
billed,  -compflling,  -shaped,  -spanning  adjs. 

1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  v,  43  Having  the  Proportion 
of  any  one  Ship.,  with  ihe  length  of  her  Keel-Timbers.  1787 
Fata.  Plants  I.  33  I'er[ianth] . ,  the  valvelets  keel-compressed. 
1811  BYRON  C/i.  Har.  \\.  xx,  Klow,  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel- 
compeHing  gale.  1851-6  WOODWARD  Mollusca  241  Their 
keel-shaped  foot  is  adapted  for  ploughing  through  sand  or 


r  >..    n  iiume  iur  me  r 
chord  which  appears  in  an  , . 

1674  -• 
keefes  of  the  K 


running  up  into  an  ornament  at  each  end. 

b.  Special  combs.  :   keel-baud,  a  strip  of  iron 

fastened  along  the  keel  of  a  bo.it;  keel-bill,  keel- 
bird,  a  West  Indian  bird,  L'rotophaga  minor,  of 
the  cnckoo  family  ;  keel-block,  one  of  the  short 
pieces  of  timber  on  which  the  keel  of  a  vessel  rests 
in  building  or  in  a  dry  dock  (Hamersly  Naval 
Emycl.  iSSi);  f  keel-drawing  =  KEELHAru.NG  ; 
keel-Hue,  (a)  the  line  of  timber  forming  the  keel  ; 
(b)  a  small  rope  used  in  lacing  a  bonnet  or  addi- 
tional sail  to  the  foot  of  another  sail  ;  keel-mould- 
ing, a  roll-moulding  having  a  keel  (sense  6)  worked 
on  it,  frequent  in  mediaeval  architecture;  keel- 
petal  :  see  5  a  ;  keel-piece,  one  of  the  timbers 
or  sections  composing  the  keel  (Hamersly  A'av. 
Encycl.);  keel-plate,  one  of  the  iron  plates  form- 
ing the  keel  in  iron  vessels  ;  keel-rakiujf  =  KEEL- 
HAULING; keel-riveter,  a  machine  for  riveting 
the  keels  of  iron  vessels  on  the  stock  ;  t  keel- 
rope,  '  a  coarse  rope  formerly  used  for  clearing  the 
limber  holes  '  by  drawing  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards (Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk^j  ;  keel-staple, 
a  staple  used  in  fastening  the  false  keel  to  the 
main  keel  (ibid.).  Also  KEEL-BOAT,  KEELHAUL  v. 

1857  P-  COLQUHOUN  Camp.  Oarsman's  Guide  28  The  'keel- 
band,  a  thin  strong  piece  of  iron  coming  up  over  the  nose, 
and  up  to  the  transom.  i8it  G.  SHAW  Gen.  Zool.  VIII.  382 
The  "Keel-Kill  is  a  bird  of  a  tame  and  gentle  nature.  1700 
S.  L.  tr.  Frykt't  \'oy.  E.  Imi.  to  This  Punishment  is  call'd 
Kecl-haltn,  which  may  be  call'd  in  English  "Keel-drawing. 
1829  Sporting;  .l/.i.f.  XXIV.  125  Prior  to  the  'keel-line  being 
placed  on  the  stocks.  1851  KIIITNT.  Sailiiialtiiic;  (ed.  2)  37 
Lonnets  have  a  head  tabling,  ii  inches  broad,  on  which 
i  line  of  12-thread,  named  Keel-line,  for  forming  the  latch- 
ngs,  is  sewed  in  bights.  1876  DARWIN  Cross-Fcrtil.  155 
I  hey  did  not  depress  the  "keel-petals  so  as  to  expose  the 
anthers  and  stigma.  1874  THEARLE  Naval  Archit.  75  A 
.'ertical  *keel  plate,  extending  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lat  keel  plates  to  the  inner  bottom  plates.  1706  PHILLIPS 
s.  v.  DttctlHfr,  If  the  Offence  be  great,  he  is  also  drawn 
under  the  Ships-Keel  ;  which  is  termed  'Keel-raking.  IM» 
£.tc/,.  Ace.  Q.  K.  Bundle  20  No.  27  (P.  R.  O.)  Et  de  nj! 
solutis  pro  quadam  corda  de  crine,  vocata  'Kellerope  posit 
urn  (sic)  in  fundo  navis  ad  faciendum  per  navem  bonum 
cxilum  aque.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Vug.  Seamen  14. 
1617  —  Seaman  s  Gram.  vi.2SThe  Kecle  rope  .  .  is  of  haire 
n  the  Keele  to  scower  the  Limber  holes. 

Keel   \k/l.,   sb*     Forms:    5  kele,  5-7  keil(l, 

6  keile,  keyles,  6-7  keele,  (8  kiell),  7-  keel. 

app.  a.  MDu.  kiel  (  =  MLG.  kll,  kil,  MHG.  Mel), 

ship,  boat,    repr.   a  Com.  Tent,    word    (*keuloz) 

vhich  appears  (chiefly  in  poetry)  as  OE.  ftol,  OS. 

kiol,  OHG.cUol,  c/ieol,  (kiel,  ON.  kjill.    These 

'orms  cannot  be  connected  with  ON.  kjfl-r  keel 

see  KKEL  rf.')  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Scan- 

linavian,  English,  or  French,  or  of  all  combined, 

he  Dti.  and  G.  kiel  has  since  the  i6th  c.  lost  its 

original    sense   of   'ship'    and    acquired    that    of 

keel  '  (KEEL  rf.l)  :  see  Grimm,  Kluge. 

OE.  cfol  would  have  given  *c/teel  in  modern  Eng.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel,  esp.  of  the  kind  used 

n  the  Tyne  and  Wear  for  the  loading  of  colliers  ; 

lighter. 

The  name  is  or  has  been  in  local  use  in  the  east  of  England 
rom  the  Tyne  to  the  Norfolk  Broads;  it  has  also  1» 
"U.S.  locally  both  for  a  river  and  a  coasting  vessel.    The 
Id  keel  which  brought  coal  from  the  upper  Tyne  to  ships 
i  the  harbour  at  Tynemouth  was  carvel-built  and  had 

square  sail,  as  well  as  a  heavy  oar  worked  by  three  keel. 
ulhes.      The  existing  keel  is  clinker-built  and  used   only 

rJ^e,rbidc  trafl"":-    See  R-  Olivcr  Heslop  in  N.  t,  Q.  9th 
.  VII.  65—6. 

^11  [implied  in  KEELKK')-  «4«  Act  9  Hen.  I',  c.  lu 
ertemzvesselx  appellez  Keles.par  lesqueux  tielx  charbons 

ont  caries  de  la  terre  jesques  a  les  naefs  en  le  dit  port. 
'531-2  Act  23  Hen.  /'///,  c.  18  Many  shippes.keiles.cogges, 
and  notes  ..  haue  heretofore  had  their  franke  passages  .  vpon 
ihe  saide  riuer.  1546  LAXGI.EY  I'ol.  I  'erf.  Jc  invent,  in. 
xi.  78  Phemciens  [invented]  the  Keele  or  demye  barkc. 


KEEL. 

which  came  by  the  Po,  in  Keeles  and  such  like  vessels. 
1669  Land.  Gaz.  No.  342/4  Two  Wisbidge  Keels  were  forced 
upon  the  shoar  in  this  Kay.  1708  J.  C.  Comfl.  Collicrd^) 
48  Those  Persons  who  live  at  the  Ports  and  have  Keels 
(which  are  much  like  to  Lighters  Built)  to  load  the  Ships. 
1808  PIKE  Soarccs  Mississ.  in.  App.  3r  It  ..  Ls  300  yards 
wide  and  navigable  for  large  keels.  1833  HT.  MARTINI*!- 
Tale  Tyne  ii.  4r  A  uauaon  was  at  the  moment  being 
emptied  into  a  keel.  1863  in  Tvneside  Songs  16  Wee]  may 
the  keel  row,  that  my  laddie's  in.  1869  FuEMAM  .\'orm. 
Conf.  III.  xiv.  362  [The  Wharfe)  still  navigable  as  high  as 
Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose  local  name 
of  keels  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels  win.  h  landed 
our  fathers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.  1876  in  Raskin  Fars 
Clav.  VI.  395  Humber  Keels  are. .house  and  home  to  the 
Keel  family.  1883  G.  C.  DAVIES  Norfolk  ISroaJs  iv.  (1884) 
32  There  was  another  clas-  .  which 

were  fitted  with  huge  square  lug-sails,  and  w  ere  chiefly  used 
for  carrying  timber.  These  are  now  unknown. 

b.  The  quantity  of  coals  carried  in  a  keel,  now 
=  8  Newcastle  chaldrons  or  2 1  tons  4  cwt. 

The  statute  of  i42t  shows  that  a  keel  was  then  supposed 
to  carry  20  chalders,  but  the  weight  of  the  chalder  is  not 
given  (cf.  quot.  1529  below). 

[1421  Act  9  Hen.  i;  c.  ro  Tieles  Keles  del  portage  de 
xx  chaldrez.  1529  W.  FRANKEI.FVN  in  Fiddcs  Wolscy  (1726) 
II.  165  A  great  substance  of  colis  to  the  nombre  of  25  score 
kele,  every  kele  contayning  20.  chald.]  1750  CLEPHONE 
Jrnl.  in^C.  Innes  Sk.  Early^Sc.  Hist.  App.  (1861)  550  A 


1600  HOLLAxn   l.hy  xxi.   I 


ye  . 

Convoy  of  victi: 


note ,  A  collier  is  said  to  carry  so  many  '  keels  of  coals  '. 

2.  Used  to  render  OE.  ciol  in  the  passage  of  the 
O.E.  Chron.   relating  to  the  first  coming  of  the 
Angles  to  Britain.     (Cf.  CHICLE,  CYCLE.) 

In  this  use  often  erroneously  identified  with  KEEL  j£.',  on 
the  analogy  of  L.  carina  keel  and  ship. 

(1:525  GILDAS  De  ExcMio  Brit,  x.viii,  Tribus,  ut  lingua 
ejus  (gentis)  exprimitur,  cyulis,nostra  lingual  ongi-  navibu- 
jiiooo  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  449  (Laud  MS.I  Hi  ha  coman  on 
hnm  ceolum  hider  to  Brytenc. |  1605  VERSTFGAN  Dec 
Intell.  xv,  Hingistus  and  Horsus  ..  had  the  conduction  of 
these  forces  over  into  Erittains  in  three  great  and  long 
shippes,  then  called  keeles.  1685  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Brit.  v. 
313  The  Angles  or  Saxons.. came  hither  in  three  Keels  or 
long  Boats  at  first.  1881  GREEN  Making  Eng.  i.  28  In  three 
'  keels ' . .  these  Jutes  landed  at  Ebbsfleet'in  t  he  Isle  of  Thanet. 

3.  Comb.,  as  keel-holder,  -o-amer;    keel-deeter 
(-dighter),   dial,   (see  quot.    1789   and  DI<;HT  v. 
14  f).     See  also  KEEL-BOAT,  -BULLY,  -MAN  I. 

1789  BRAND  Hist.  A'aticasi/f  II.  262  note,  The  wives  and 
daughters.. who  sweep  the  keels,  and  have  the  sweepings 
for  their  pains,  are  called  Keeldeeters.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 
14  Feb.  4/2  A  small  keelholder  in  Hull.  JHd.  t  June  1/3 
The  son  of  a  small  keelowner. 

Keel  (k/1),  rf.3  Chiefly  Sc.  Also  5  keyle, 
6  keyll,  keil,  9  keal.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Gael, 
and  Ir.  cil  may  be  from  Sc.] 

1.  A  variety  of  red  ochreons  iron-ore  used  for 
marking  sheep,  stone,  timber,  etc. ;  ruddle.    Also, 
the  red  mark  made  with  this  on  sheep,  etc. 

1480  Ada  Dam.  Cane.  (1839)  57/2  To  prufe  bat  be  gudis. . 
war  one  be  lard  of  fernyis  avne  landis,  &  had  his  keyle  ,S: 
his  mark.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEncis  \.  vii.  82  At  this  time  has 
Pallas. .  Markyt  }ou  swa . .  That  by  hys  keyll  ?e  may  be  knaw 
fra  thens.  1596  Comft  B,,ik  D.  H'cddcr/-nrn  iS.H.S.)  46 
Twa  furris  hard  Kcill.  1728  RAMSAY  Bcttv  \  Kate  iii,  With 
a  piece  cawk  and  keel..  He  can  the  picture  draw  Of  you  or 
me.  1789  BURNS  Captain  Grose's  Peregrin,  ii,  He  has  -in 
unco  sleight  O'  cauk  and  keel.  1817  Blacktu.  Mag.  II. 
8s/r  The  ewes  were  ..half  covered  with  a  new  keel,  with 
which  Millar  had  himself  marked  them.  1882  J.  HARDY 
in  Prx.  Be>-a:  Xat  Chit  IX.  No.  3.  450  A  band  of 'keel' 
or  ruddle  occurs  in  a  quarry.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders  382, 
I  took,  .to  the  trade  of  selling.,  red  keel  for  the  sheep. 

2.  Weaning.     A  mark  made  (with  keel  or  other 
substance)  by  the  warper  at  each  end  of  a  warp  of 
yarn  Before  it  is  delivered  to  the  weaver,  to  ensure 
his  weaving  and  returning  the  full  length  of  the 
yarn  given  out  to  him. 

a  1813  A.  WILSON  Poems,  Hollander,  Anilher's  been  upo' 
the  push,  To  get  his  keel  in  clailh.  1866  T.  BRL-CE  Summer 
(Jaffa  323  The  pattern  wee]  might  stan'  the  light  Fair  woven 
to  the  keel.  «  1885  W.  SIM  in  Poets  Clackmannan,  T39 
Tramp  your  treadles  tell  ye  see  Your  hinmost  keel  and 
thrum  in. 

tKeel,  rf.4  Obs.  rare.  [?a.  LG.  keeie,  keelle, 
kel/e  =  G.  kelle  (OHG.  chella\  ladle,  vessel,  tub  : 
in  quots.  1617  and  1730-6  app.  erron.  associated 
with  KEEL  z>.l,  KEELF.R-.]  A  tub  or  vat  for 
holding  liquor. 

1485  Xa-.:al  Ace.  Hen.  I 'II  (rSo6)  72  Keeles . .  iij,  Spittes  of 
Iren  .  ,j.  Gmlirnes.  .ij.  1617  MINSHEU  Ductor  i^q/i  Keele, 
11  to  coole  wort  or  new  brewed  Ale  and  Beere.  1648 
HEXHAM,  A  Keel  for  wine  or  beer,  fen  vat  ofte  kuype  [etc]. 
1730-6  BAILEY  (fol.l,  Keel,  a  vessel  for  liquors  to  stand  and 
coul  in. 

Keel  ',k;l),  z>.l  Obs.exc.tfiaL  Forms:  i  ecelan, 
c£lan,  2-4  kelen,  4  keelen,  4-6  kele,  ;  keyle, 
keille,  rt  kiele,  keale,  5-7  keele,  6-  keel.'  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  cdlan,  <,:At:i  -  I  Hi.  koelen,  LG.  kblcn, 
OHG.  chuolen.  kiialcn  iMHC.  kiielcn,  G.kiililai', 
ON.  kala  (Da.  kjle,  Sw.  kyla,  :-*koljan  f.  *kol-:  see 
COOL  a.  and  v.,  and  cf.  AKELK.] 

1.  Inuis.  To  cool  ;  to  cause  to  lose  heat ;  to 
refresh  by  cooling. 

>.  Psalter  xxxviii.[xxxix.)  14  bat  ic  sie  ^ecoeled 


KEEL. 
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KEELIVINE. 


[L.  ut  rcfrigercr\  agao  O.  K.  Martyral.  i5  Mai.  40  Se 
uplica  sae.  .celeft  (Jaera  tungla  haito.  a  1300  Cursor  J/.  12541 
ll(..  lient  his  hand  and  bleu  f'ar-in  Keland  he  made  al  hale 
his  hand.  1381  WVCLIF  Luke  xvi.  24  Send  Lazarus,  that  he 
dippe  the  laste  part  of  his  fyngur  in  \\atir,  and  kele  my 
tunge.  CI47O  HARDING  Chroti.  xciv.  ii,  In  water  (he  I  was 
.  his  fleshe  to  keele  and  lis.se.  150*  ARNOI.DK  Chrvn. 
(1811)  168  And  the  North  Wee.stt-  wynde  haue  kynde  to 
kiele  and  drye  too  mych  trees  that  be  newe  .sett.  1581 
I.  EsLX.fflldaotfsAtuw.Os0r.  483  b,  You .. may  keepe  your 
Lieath  to  kcale  your  potage.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  AViY,  to 
cool.  l%&$Alnit>n<tt>.  .V  ffHtfrft'rs/'.Gfoss.s.v.jAperson  may 
keel  himself,  or  let  his  tea  keel. 

b.  spec.  To  cool  (a  hot  or  boiling  liquid)  by 
stirring,  skimming,  or  pouring  in  something  cold, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over;  hence 
freq.  in  phr.  to  keel  the  pot.  Also  fig. 

1393  L\NCL.  /'.  PI.  C.  xxn.  280  And  ferede  men  a  ladel 
bygge  with  a  long  stele,  That  cast  for  to  kele  [B.-rV.r/  xix. 
275  kepe]  a  ciokke  and  saue  l>e  fatte  aboue.  ^1420  Liter 
!<in  ii  Whenne  hit  welles  tip,  thou  schalt  hit  kele 
With  a  litel  ale.  1536  Remedy  Sedition  21  a.  1588  SHAKS. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  930  While  greasie  lone  doth  keele  the  pot. 
1602  MARSTOX  Ant.  ,y  .!/<•/.  v.  \Vks.  1856  I.  56  Boy,  keele 
your  mouth,  it  runnes  over.  1607  —  What  yen-will  \nAnc. 
Drama  II.  199  Faith  Doricus,  thy  brain  boils,  keel  it,  keel 
it,  or  all  the  fats  in  the  fire.  1781  HUTTON  Tour  Caves 
(ed.  2)  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Keel,  to  keep  the  pot  from  boiling 
over.  1846  liRoi  KF.n  jV.  C.  Gloss,  led.  3)  I.  243  Theie  is  a 
local  game  called  '  Keeling  the  pot ',  in  which  a  girl  says, 
'Mother,  the  pot's  boiling  over';  and  the  answer  is,  'Get 
a  ladle  and  keel  it '. 

f  2.  fig.  To  make  less  violent,  eager,  or  ardent ; 
to  assuage,  mitigate,  lessen.  Obs. 

CXI75  Lamb.  Horn.  r4r  J>a  twelf  kunreden  sculden  f»er 
mide  heore  burst  kelen.  c  1230  Halt  Meid.  25  To  kele  bi  lust 
wib  fulbe  of  bi  licome.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  .xxi.  (Clci>it:nt\ 
102  pai  cuth  nocht  keyle  hyre  care.  ci4oo  Destr.  Troy 
11464  His  corage  was  kelit  with  age.  1508  FISHER  7  Penit. 
Ps.  cii.  Wks.  (1876)  158  To  slake  and  kele  the  hete  of 
vnlawfull  desyre.  1641  MILTON  Reform,  ll.  Wks.  (1851)  44 
Likely  to  lessen  and  keel  the  affections  of  the  Subject, 
t  b.  With  personal  object  and  const,  of  ,  from. 

c  nioAn/urs  o/Artli.  iv,  Thay . . Cumfordun  hor  keneltes, 
to  kele  hom  of  care,  c  1450  Merlin  214  'the  kynge  yet  was 
not  keled  of  the  love  of  the  stiwardes  wif.  c  1460  T&ivticley 
Myst.  iii.  118,  I  thee  command,  from  cares  the  to  keyle. 

3.  inlr.  To  become  cool  or  cold. 

0-1420  Liber  Cocontnl  19  Take  a  pownde  of  ryse,  and  sethe 
horn  wele,  Tyl  that  thay  brostene ;  and  let  hom  kele. 
1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret.  26  If  thou  etc  and  haue  noon 
appetite,  f>e  hete  of  thi  stomak  shalle  kele.  4:1485  £,  £. 
Misc.  (Warton  Club)  78  Than  let  hit  kele  to  hit  be  lewke- 
warine.  1502  ARNOLDE  Chron.  (181 1)  r88  Set  it  ouer  the  fire 
.  .and  then  let  it  keele  awhile.  1883  [see  sense  i]. 

4.  fig.  To  grow  cold,  in  feeling,  etc. ;  to  become 
less  violent,  fervid,  or  ardent,  to  '  cool  down ' ;  to 
diminish  in  intensity.     Const,  of,  from. 

4-1325  Jlfctr.  Horn.  32  Mi  soru  sal  son  kele.  Ibid.  67 
O  pryde  comes  all  his  unsell,  That  neuer  may  slake  ne  kell. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  xli.  13  He  gars  sa  many  kele  fra 
goais  luf.  'ic  1460  How  a  Marchande  dyd  hys  Wyfe 
betray  265  in  Hazl.  £.P.f.dS6^  I.  208  The  marchandys 
care  be  gan  to  kele.  1504  C'TESS  RICHMOND  tr.  De  Imita- 
tion* iv.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  265  Vnto  me . .  that  so  often  synnes,  and 
so  soon  keles.  1818  TODD  s.  v.,  '  He  keals ',  that  is,  he  is 
cowardly ;  his  courage  cools.  Lane.  1891  Slieffield  Gloss. 
Suppl.  s.  v., '  The  door  never  keels  of  beggars  '. 

Keel  (kfl),  v*    [f.  KEEL  rf.i] 

1.  trans.    To   plough   (the  sea)   with   a   keel. 
(nonce-use. ) 

1808  J.  BARLOW  Cotuiiit.  ix.  534  The  Lombards  keel  then- 
Adriatic  main. 

2.  inlr.    Of  a  ship :  To  roll  on  her  keel. 
1867  SMYTH  Sailors  Word-bk,  s.  v.  Keeling. 

3.  trans.    To   turn   up   the   keel   of,   show  the 
bottom  of.   Keel  over,  to  turn  over,  'turn  wrong  side 
uppermost ',  turn  (a  man  or  beast)  upon  his  back  ; 
to  upset,  capsize,    (lit.  an&_fig.)     Orig.  U.  S. 

1828  WEBSTER,  Keel,  to  turn  up  the  keel;  to  show  the 
bottom.  1856  MRS.  STOWE  Dred  I.  116  (Bartlett)  When 
we  get  keeled  up,  that  will  be  the  last  of  us.  1876  !'.]•:•,  \x  i 
&  RICE  Gold.  Butterfly  (1877)  148  He  was  keeled  back  .. 
on  a  strong  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  front  of  the  table. 
1894  STOCKTON  in  Mrs.  Clifford  Grey  Romance, etc.  175  We 
now  all  set  to  work  to  keel  over  the  yacht.  1897  R.  KII-LING 
Captains  Courageous  i.  6  It  would  take  more  than  this  to 
keel  me  over. 

b.  intr.  To  turn  or  be  turned  over;  to  be  upset; 
to  fall  over  or  be  felled  as  if  by  a  shock.  Orig.  U.S. 

a  1860  N.  V.  Desfatch  (Bartlett),  Keel  over  they  must, 
and  a  gradual  careen  would  be  much  better  than  a  sudden 
capsize.  1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss-Hags  xli.  296  They 
keeled  ower  on  their  backs.  1897  OLIVE  SCHREINER  Trooper 
J'fl.  llalkett  II.  209  The  third  man  keeled  round  on  to  his 
stomach  again. 

t  Keel,  vS>     Obs.  rare.     [f.  KEEL  sbt]     trans. 
To  convey  in  a  keel.     Hence  Keeling  vbl,  sb. 
1591  R.  HITCHCOCK  in  GarrarcTs  Art  Warre  355  Where 


;eas,  are   keeled   up 
very  thresholds  [in  Norwich]. 

Keel  (k/I),  v*  Se.  [f.  KEEL  rf.3]  trans.  To 
mark  with  ruddle.  Hence  Kee'ling  vbl.  sb. 

1508  KESN*F,I>IF.  Fly  ting  «».  Dunbar  431  Thow  has  thy 
damschellis,  and  thy  burdoun  kelde  [Bann.  MS.  kcild]. 
1562  WINJET  Cert,  Tractates  Wks.  1888  I.  33  Be  war  to 
moue..seditioun  in  this  nobyll  town  be  ^oure  calking  and 
keling.  ciSij  HOGG  TalesfySk.  1. 142  Sheep. .all.. smeared 
and  keeled.  1886  C.  SCOTT  Sheep  Farming  151  The  sale 
ewe  lambs  in  hill  flocks  are  also  keeled  on  the  neck  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  wether  lambs. 


Keel,  ob>.  variant  of  KILN. 

Keelage  (krledg).  rare.  [f.  KEEL  j<M  +  -AGE  ; 
in  med.L.  killagiutn,]  A  toll  or  due  payable  by 
a  ship  on  entering  or  anchoring  in  a  harbour. 

[1409  in  Rymer  Ftrdera  VIII.  573  Capit  ibi  Killagiuin, 
scilicet  de  qualibet  Navi  cum  Batello  applicant*  ibi,  Octo 
J>uiariu>  [cu\].  |  1679  I5i.ni/N-r  Anc.  Tenures  146  Keelage, 
whereby  he  had  by  custom  what  is  here  expressed  for 
the  Keel  of  every  ship,  that  came  into  his  sea-port  with  a 
boat.  1683  Termcs  ae  la  Ley,  Keelage  * .  is  a  Custom  paid 
ai  Hartlepool  in  Durham,  for  every  Ship  coming  into 
that  Fort.  1825  BxQCXXTrtJC*tfagV,  keel  dues  in  port. 

Keelavine,  variant  of  KEELIVINE. 

Keel-boat  (krlbJ»t).    [f.  KEEL  j£i  and  ^.] 
fa.  ?  A  small  keel :  cf.  KEEL  sb*  Obs.    b.  A 
large  flat  boat  used  on  American  rivers,  c.  A  yacht 
having  a  keel  instead  of  a  centre-board. 

a.  1695    Lend.    Gaz.  No.  2073/1    An  Act  for  the  better 
Admeasurement  of  Keels  and  Keel-Boats,  in  the  Port  of 

ilc.     1746  Act  19  Ceo,  //,  c.  22  Any  Ship,  Pink, 
Crayer,  Lighter,  Keil-boat,  or  other  Vessel  whatsoever. 

b.  1822   J.   FLINT  Lett.  Attter.  85  Keel  boats  are  large 
shallow  vessels,  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy  tons  burden. 
They  are  built  on  a  keel  with  ribs,  and  covered  with  plank, 
as  ships   are.     1837  W.  IRVING  Capt.   Bonneville  III.   119 
Captain  Sublette  was  ascending  the  Yellowstone  with  a  keel 
boat,  laden  with  supplies. 

C.  1893  //  'cstiti,  Gaz.  17  Oct.  5/3  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  most  famous  contemporary  yachts  have  also 
been  keel-boat.s.  Ibid.t  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general 
opinion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  keel  boat  can  run 
a  centreboard. 

Keel-bully,  [f.  KEEL  sb*  +  BULLY  j£.i  2.] 
One  of  the  crew  of  a  keel;  a  Tyneside  lighterman. 

a.  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Creiv,  Keel-bullies,  Lightermen 
that  carry  Coals  to  and  from  the  Ships,  so  called  in  Derision. 
1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  261  note.  1860  [see  BULLY 
j<y  2].  1863  in  Robson  Bards  Tyne  73  The  keelbullies 
a',  Byeth  gieet  an'  sma*. 

Keele,  obs.  variant  of  KILN  sb. 

Keeled  (k/~ld),  a.  [f.  KEEL  j<M  +  -ED  *•*.]  a.  Of 
a  boat :  Having  a  keel ;  furnished  with  a  keel. 


are  slight. 

b.  Having  a  central  dorsal  ridge  ;  carinate. 
1787  Paw.  Plants  I.  90  Perianth  five-parted,  .the  divisions, 
awVd,keel'd.  /&Vr*.  375  Seeds..  keel'd,  annexed  to  the  gaping 
suture.  1828  STARK  Ekw.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  85  Shell  oblong,.  . 
flatten  on  the  posterior,  and  somewhat  angulated  and  keeled 
on  the  anterior  side.  1848  R.  TYAS  Favourite  Field  Flowers 
\.  3  Two  strap-shaped,  keeled,  and  blunt  leaves.  1865 
Reader  29  Apr.  486/2  The  keeled  sternum,  the  grand  feature 
of  the  skeleton  of  birds,  is  very  fully  developed.  1879  SIR 
G.  SCOTT  Lect.  Arc/tit.  II.  -xiii.  148  Their  edges  often  filleted, 
or  *  keeled  ',  that  is,  decorated  by  an  arris  or  edge  projecting 
from  their  round  surface. 

Keeledar,  Keeleg,  var.  KILLADAB,  KILLICK. 

Keeler1  (kz'laj).  rare.  Also4keler.  [f.  KEEL 
J&2  +  -ER1.]  fa.  Akeelman.  b.  (see  quot.  1875). 

1322  Tynemoutk  Chartulary  (MS.)  If.  68  [cf.  Gibson 
Monast.  Tyneiuoutk  I.  139]  Et  omnes..seruientes  in  bargiu 
qui  dicuntur  kelers  .  .  venient  quolibet  anno  ad  Natale 

omini  in  festo  sanctorum  Innocentium  apud  Whiteley.  1875 
' 


. 

Ure's  Diet.  Arts,  Kteler,  a  manager  of  coal-barges  and 
colliers  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  districts. 

Keeler  -.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  5  kelare, 
kyler,  6  kieler,  kealer,  -or,  7  keellar,  7-  keeler, 
(8-9  killer),  [f.  KEEL  z>.i  +  -ER!.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  cooling  liquids  ;   a  shallow  tub 
used  for  household  purposes. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  269/2  Kelare,  vessel  \^frigidarium. 
1465  in  I'astou  Lett.  III.  435,  vj  kylers,  ij  clensyng  sates. 
1567  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  211  In  the  brewhouse,  iiij 
leades  for  kealors.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  510  They 
vsed  to  seeth  the  same  .  .and  poure  it  into  certaine  troughs  or 
broad  keelers  of  wood.  1758  FRANKLIN  Lett.,  etc.  Wks.  1840 
VI.  536  A  shallow  tray,  or  keeler,  should  be  under  the  frame 
to  receive  any  water  that  might  drip  from  the  wetted  cloths. 
1825  Ann,  Reg.  72  A  milk-tub,  which  they  call  a  keeler. 
Mod.  dial.  (Kent},  Put  the  water  in  that  keeler  and  set  it 
outside,  it  will  soon  cool  then. 

2.  A    shallow    wooden    box    used    in    dressing 
mackerel  (Cent.  Diet.  1890). 

3.  Comb.,  as  keekr-tub. 

1866  LOWELL  Bigiow  Papers  Introd,  Keeler^tub^  one  in 
which  dishes  are  washed. 

Keeles,  Keel-fat,  var.  KAYLES,  KEEL-VAT. 

Kee'lful.  [f.  KEEL  sb*  +  -FUL.]  As  much  as 
a  keel  will  hold. 

1478-9  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  647,  2  keylfulis 
lapidum. 

Keelhaul  (krlhgl),  v.    Also  7-9  -hale,  8-9 

-hawl.  [ad.  Du.  kielhalen  (with  the  elements 
englishcd  as  keel,  haul"  ;  cf.  also  G.  kielholen,  Da. 
kjjlhale,  Sw.  kolhala^  app.  all  from  Du. 

Du.  kielkalen  occurs  in  an  ordinance  of  1629;  the  punish- 
ment itself  is  mentioned,  in  an  ordinance  of  1560,  as  ottder 
den  kielc  dew-stricken  \  abolished  in  Holland  in  1853.] 

trans.  To  haul  (a  person)  under  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
either  by  lowering  him  on  one  side  and  hauling 
him  across  to  the  other  side,  or,  in  the  case  of 
smaller  vessels,  lowering  him  at  the  bows  and 
drawing  him  along  under  the  keel  to  the  stern. 

[1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  4  To  punish 
offenders  ..  as  ducking  at  Yards  arme,  bawling  vnder  the 
Keele.  |  1666  Lt>nd.  C,az.  No.  112/3  He  ..  caused  Blake  to 
be  loaded  with  Chains,  .and.  .ordered  him  to  be  three  times 
Keel-haled  (as  they  [the  Dutch]  call  it).  1751  SMOLLETT 


Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  xxv.  231  He  ought  to  be  keel-hawled 
for  his  presumption.  1769  FALCOSKK  Pict,  Marine  (1789), 
Donner  la  grand  C  ale  >  to  keel-haul ;  a  punishment  peculiar 
to  the  Dutch.  1831  TKELAUNKY  Ad;>.  Younger  Son,  I.  203 
If  I  catch  any  more  on  board,  I'll  keelhale  them.  1882 
Standard  ii  Sept.  5/5  Two  officers  of  Arabi's  army.. had 
been  keel-hauled. 

Hence  Xee'lhaulin?  vbl.  sb.>  the  action  of  draw- 
ing under  the  keel ;  the  fact  of  being  keelhauled  ; 
also  Kee  lhaul  sb.,  an  act  of  keelhauling. 

1753  Miss  COLLIER  Art  Torment.  15  Some  sorts  of  curious 


entirely  gone  out.  1831  TKELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son 
(1890)  450,  I  was  about  to  treat  him  with  a  keelhale. 

Keelie  (krli).  north,  dial,  and  Sc.  [Imitative 
of  the  bird's  cry.] 

1.  A  local  name  for  the  sparrow-hawk  or  kestrel. 
1808  JAMIESON,  Kcelie,  a  hawk,  chiefly  applied  to  a  young 

one.  Loth.,  Teviotd.  i&y$Northumbld.  Gloss.,  Kecly-haak, 
the  kestrel..  .  Its  note  '  keely-keely  '  gives  it  the  name.  1898 
J.  COLVILLE  Scott.  l'crnacular(i%99)  n  Sclim  the  branchless 
stem  of  the  fir  for  the  keelie's  nest. 

2.  A    low   or    vulgar    boy  ;    a   street-loafer   or 
rough.     Sc. 

[a.  1825  SCOTT  (Jam.),  A  combination  of  young  blackguards 
in  Edinburgh  hence  termed  themselves  the  Keelie  (Jang.] 
1863  N.  B.  Daily  Mai(  18  Aug.,  The  defender..  said  that 
I  was  a  Saltmarket  keelie,  a  fighting  man,  a  thief. 

Keeling  (krlirj\  sbl  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Forms  :  3-9  keling,  (4  kyling,  5  chelynge,  5-6 
kelyng(e,  6  kieling,  Sc.  keyling,  killine,  6-7 
killing,  7  killin,  7-8  Sc.  keilling,  8  kiling), 
7-  keeling.  [Origin  uncertain  :  the  name,  like 
COD,  seems  to  be  confined  to  English,  but  may  be 
ultimately  related  to  Icel.  keila  *  gadus  longus  ,  or 
to  Da.  kolle,  kuller,  Sw.  kolja  haddock.  Ir.  ceilliuin, 
Gael,  cilean  are  no  doubt  from  English.  The 
form  cheling  is  difficult.]  A  cod-fish. 

The  exact  sense  seems  to  have  varied,  in  different  localities, 
from  '  large  cod  '  to  '  small  cod  '  or  '  codling  '. 

c  1300  Havelok  757  Keling  he  tok,  and  tumberel  Hering, 
and  pe  makerel,  1323-4  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  13 
In  13  Kelinges.  1340  /£/</.  37  In..4kyling. 


Parv.  72/1  Chelynge,  fysche.  c  1450  Two  Cookery-bks.  94 
Take  paunches  and  lyuers  of  a  codlyng,  or  haddok,  or  elles 
kelyng.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  13 
Sindrie  fresche  water  |ochis..that  abundes  in  mony  kyndes 
of  fische,  cheiflie  ..  Killine,  Skait,  and  Makrell.  c  1620  Z, 
BOYD  Z  ion's  Flowers  (1855)  72  The  Killings,  Herrings, 
Castocks.  1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  51  Asellus  major  vul- 
garis,  the  Cod;  our  Fishers  call  it  Keeling,  and  the  young 
Ones  Codlings.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  VII.  205  Large 
cod  called  Keilling  are  also  got  in  Spring  and  Summer. 
1860  C.  INNES  Scot.  Mid.  Ages  viii.  237  Our  common  sea 
fish  .  .  Keling,  ling,  haddock. 

Keeling  (kriirj),  sb?    [f.  KEEL  sbl  +  -ING  i.] 

The  material  or  make  of  a  ship's  keel. 

1884  Lake's  Falmouth  Packet  13  Sept.  5/5  The  '  Migno- 
nette '  .  .  was  really  half  cutter,  her  keeling  and  timbers  being 
those  of  a  40  ton  vessel. 

Keeling,  vbl.  sb.  1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  KEEL  t/.l  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  KEEL;  cooling. 

1382  WYCLIF  Acts  \\\.  20  Whanne  the  tymes  of  kelynge 
[gloss  or  refreischinge]  .  .  schulen  come.  1398  TREVISA  Bart  A, 
De  P.  R.  v.  xix.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  10/1  Wijroute  keling  berof 
be  hert  schuld  be  brende.  1573  Art  Limning  (1588)  106 
Stirre  it  [Vermilion]  well  together  in  the  keeling.  1657  R. 
LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  90  After  much  keeling,  they  take  it 
out  of  the  tach. 

Keeling,  vbl*  sbs.~  and  3  ;  see  KEEL  vbs$  and  4. 

Kee  livine,  keelie  vine.     Sc.  and  north. 

dial.  Also  (8  kilie  vine),  9  kyle-,  keela-,  keely-, 
guilli-,  cala-,  -vine.  [Of  uncertain  origin. 

In  South  of  Scot!,  and  Northumberland  pronounced  as 
two  (or  three)  words  keelie  vine  (or  keel  i'  vine)t  (contracted 
in  Scot!,  keelit,  in  Northumb.  vine),  and  commonly  explained 
as  from  KEEL  sW+vt'tte  (referring  to  the  pencil  *vine'  or 
cedar),  the  name  being  only  applied  to  a  pencil  enclosed  in 
wood.  But  in  other  districts  the  name  is  pronounced  as  one 
word,  and  applied  to  the  substance  black-lead  itself:  cf. 
KILLOW,  another  name  of  this.  See  other  suggestions  in 
Jamieson,  If  quot,  1720  belongs  here,  the  correct  etymology 
ought  also  to  explain  kilie  vert  there  mentioned,] 

A  black-lead  pencil,  or  more  generally,  any 
coloured  pencil  enclosed  in  wood  (as  a  red  keelie- 
vine}\  also,  in  some  places,  black-lead,  plumbago. 

[1720  DR.  MITCHELL  Let.  (Jam.),  If  Gods  Providence  were 
not  wonderful,  I  would  long  since  been  crying  Kilie  vine, 
and  Kilie  vert,  considering  I  began  upon  a  crown,  and  a 
poor  trade.]  1808-18  JAMIESON,  Ktttxmtu.  a  black-lead 
pencil.  i8a6  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  146  With 
the  verra  mere,  naked  unassisted  keelivine  (that  day  fortu- 
nately it  was  a  red  ane)  I  caught  the  character  o'  the 
apparition.  1884  Scot.  Ch.  Rev.  I.  5  His  appliances  as  yet 
are  a  keelyvine  and  a  Balaam-box,  1893  Northumbld. 
Gloss.)  Keely-vinC)  a  pencil,  originally  a  pencil  made  from 
keel,  but  applied  generally  to  'vines'  or  pencils.  1899 
Cumbld.  Gloss.,  Calavine,  a  black-lead  pencil. 
b.  attrib.)  as  keelivine  pen  ,  a  pencil. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Obs.  Sc.  Dial.  120  Black-lead  is 
called  killow,  or  collow,  in  Cumberland;  and  a  guillivine- 
pen,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  a  fine  killow  pencil.  1816 
SCOTT  Antiq,  xxxviii,  Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  your 
keelyvine  pen.  1833  Fraser's  Mag,  Oct.  398  In  a  hole  he 
had.  .jock-to-legs,  keelavine  pens. 

Hence  Kee'livined  a.,  marked  with  pencil. 

c  1818  SCOTT  in  Lockhart  xlii,  I  thought  it  had  been  well 
known  that  the  keelavined  egg  must  be  a  soft  one  for  the 
Sherra. 
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KEELLESS. 
Keelless  '  kri,l,v,  a.    [f.  KEEL  j/-.i  +  -LESS.] 

1.  Of  a  boat:   Having  no  keel. 


Gaz.  jo'Junc  5/2,  I  was  out  bincc  six  o'clock  in  my  shallow 
k«II»i  boat. 

iving  no  keel  along  the  breast-bone. 
1884  <;.  ALLKN  in  Ltmgw.  Jf<if.   Jan.  293   Keelless  and 
often  almost  wingless  birds.     1886  Century  Mag.  XXXI. 
358  This  great  order  of  the  Ratita.-,  or  kcclless  birds.     1895 
Fctf.  Sfi.  Monthly  Apr.  762  All  had  keelless  sterna. 

Keelnian  i  ^krlmaen).  [KEEI.  sb?]  One  who 
i  keel  or  barge. 

1516  Patent  Roll  8  Hem.  fill,  Pt.  i,  m.  15-16  ,!'.  R.  O.) 
The  craftes  of  .  Porters,  Kelemen,  Sclatters.  159*  //  'ills 
f,  In  lees  i86o»  251  Henrie  Robinsone  of  the 

towne  of  Newcastell-upon-Tyne,  keillman.  1695  Lond. 
:j3/3  Newcastle,  June  12... The  Keel  Men  are 
gone  to  work  again.  1774  WESLEY  It'bs.  (1872)  IV.  21  In 
the  morning  I  preached  at  the  Ballast- Hills  among  the 
glassmen,  keelmen,  and  sailors.  1819  SOI/THEY  Sir  T.  Marc 
(i53U  II.  56  It  has  become  a  place  of  colliers  and  keelmen. 

Kee'lniaii  -.  Sc.     [KEEL  s6.s\ 

1.  A  dealer  in  keel  or  ruddle. 

1796  Ace.  in  Scott  Old  Mart.  Introd.  (1862)  8  To  3  Chappins 
of  Veil  with  Sandy  the  Keelman,  009. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  Irish  linen-dealers  (see  quot.). 
1821  HRESXER  Irish  Lln£n  Trade  in  CcissclCs  Gt.  Indust. 

Gt.  Brit.  (1878-80)  1 1.  xvL  196  The  '  Keelmen  '  were  so-called 
from  the  first  persons  who  got  into  the  trade  being  very 
illiterate,  and,  unable  to  write  in  ordinary  characters;  they 
marked  o_n  each  piece  of  linen  the  price  at  which  It  was 
bought  with  '  keel '. 

Keels,  variant  of  KAYLES. 

Keelson   also  Keelsale\  var.  KELSON. 

t  Keel-toll.  Oh.  [f.  KEEL  rf.l  (or  ?j*.2)  + 
TOLL.]  =  KEELAGE. 

?I499  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  II.  44  (Chester)  De  qualibet 
Naue  intrante  Uberlatem  predtctam  cum  quibuscunque 
maicandisis  seu  victualibus  vocatum  Keyltoll  iiiiV.  et 
Clerico  i../. 

Keel-vat,  fan.  Also  -fat.  [KEEL  sl>*  or 
KEEL  z>.l]  A  wooden  tub;  a  keeler. 

1552  HI/LOET,  Keelerue[?J  or  keele  vat,  for  ale,  wyne  or 
beere,  labrutn.  1755  JOHNSON,  Keel-fat,  cooler;  tub  in 
which  liquor  is  let  to  cool.  1886  S.  IV.  Line.  Gloss.,  Kail, 
a  cold,  .almost  out  of  use  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire,  as  is 
its  compound, '  Keal-fat ',  a  cooling-vat  used  in  brewing. 

Kee'ly,  a.  rare.  Also  kealy.  [f.  KEEL  s6.3 
+  Y1.]  Abounding  in  keel ;  of  the  nature  of  keel. 
i7i»  J.  MORTON  Nat.  Hist.  Nortliampt.  i.  §  38.  41  Our 
ordinary  Sort  of  kealy  Land  is  a  Red-land,  with  a  large  Inter- 
mixture  of  Reddish  Stones,  which  every  one  here  calls  Keale. 
1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Supp.,  Kealy  soil,  in  agriculture,  is 
used  by  the  husbandmen  for  a  sort  of  land,  plentifully  strewed 
with  keale  or  kale. 

Keelyvine,  variant  of  KEELIVINE. 

Keem,  obs.  f.  KEMB  t: ;  variant  of  KEAM. 

Keeil  k/h),  st>.  [a.  Ir.  iaoine  ;krna),  f.  caoinim 
(Olr.  cainim,  coinini)  I  weep,  wail,  lament;  cf. 
KEEN  i'.-]  An  Irish  funeral  song  accompanied 
with  wailing  in  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

1830  CROFTON  CROKER  in  Frastrs  Mag.  I.  191  The  fol- 
lowing Keens  ..  I  have  translated  from  the  Irish.  1841 
S.  C.  H*LL  Ireland  I.  226  The  keener  having  finished  a 
stanza  of  the  keen,  sets  up  the  wail.  1895  Q.  AVr.  Oct.  319 
His  mother  was  famed  . .  for  her  skill  in  giving  the  keen. 

Keen  ,km),  a.  (adv.)  Forms:  i  c6ne,  2-6 
kene,  3-4  ken,  4-7  keene,  (5  Sc.  keyne,  6 
kein(e),  7-  keen.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  cfrie^OS. 
*kdni  (MDn.  coeiie,  Du.  koeri,,  MLG.  kdne,  kane, 
OHG.  chfiii,  c/ntaiii  (MUG.  kilene,  G.  kiihii),  ON. 
kcenn :— OTeut.  *konja-.  There  are  no  cognates 
outside  of  Teutonic. 

The  original  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  promi- 
nent sense  in  OK.,  as  in  Low  and  High  German,  was  that 
of 'bold,  brave,'  but  ON.  kcrnn  meant  only  'expert,  skilful, 
clever ',  a  sense  also  represented  in  OE.  (ODa.  kiim,  ken, 
OSw.  kHit,  fyx, '  bold  ,  are  app.  from  LG.,  the  original  Scand. 
sense  being  found  in  ODa.  Im'kiiin  'learned  in  the  law'.) 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ON.  sense  is  the  original 
one,  the  connecting  link  with  the  other  being  the  idea  of 
'skilled  in  war  ,  'expert  in  battle'  (  =  ON.  v(gkcenn),  but 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  this.  The  development  of  the 
specifically  English  sense  'sharp'  is  also  obscure.] 

tl.   Wise,  learned,  clever.  Obs.     (Cf.  7  b.) 

aiooo  Bocth.  Metr.  x.  51  Se  WKS  uowita  a;Ices  binges 
cene  and  crtefti^,  bsm  was  Caton  nama.  c  1205  LAY.  4989 
fa  aide  quenc,  a  u-ifmun  wis  and  kene.  OIMJ  Leg.  Katli. 
2070  Beo  nu  ken  &  cnawes  ..  hu  heh  &  hu  hali  is^jes  cris- 
tenes  godd.  13  E.  E.  Allit.  I'.  Ii.  1575  per  comen  mony 
Clerkes  out  of  Caldye  bat  kennest  wer  knauen. 

t2.  a.  Brave,  bold,  valiant,  daring.     Obs. 

1:897  K.  A'.\.\ -RKI>  Gregory's  Past.  xxxiiL  218  Betra  biS  se 
ividega  werSoniM  si-  stronga  &  se  ktna.  C993  Battle  of 
Malifon  215  Nu  mae^  cunnian  hwa  cene  sy.  rizoo  ORMIN 
19962  Godess  bodeword  . .  to  kibenn  for|i  Biforenn  kafe  & 
kene.  c  1205  LAV.  520  He  nom  his  kene  men  ba  to  compe 
wcren  gode.  a  1300  K.  Horn  164  Whannes  beo  }e,  faire 
gumes,..C)f  bodie  swi^e  kene.  <ri386  CHAUCER  .Monk's  T. 
259  Cenobia  . .  So  worthy  was  in  Armes  and  so  keene  That 
ip  wight  passed  hire  in  hardynesst.  c  1410  Anlurs of  Arth. 
that  was  curtase  cruail  and  kene.  1508 
DuNB*R  '  .bad  hir  archearis  kene  Go 

me  arrest,  a  1605  MONTMMERIE  Misc.  Poems  xiii.  29 
Ixjve  maks  a 

t  b.  As  an  alliterative  epithet  of  kings  or  other 
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keisere  &  a!  his  kineriche.  a  1300  K.  Horn  507  '  King,'  he 
sede,  'so  kene  Grante  me  a  bene '.  13  .  E.  K.  Alllt.  P. 
E.  i  ng,'  quoth  be  queue,  'kayser  of  vrbe '. 

i  c  1400  Dfitr.  Troy  1467  To  cache  a  castcll  bat  was  kene 
holdyn.  01510  DOUGLAS  A'.  Hart  \.  xviii,  Harde  by  this 
castell  of  this  King  so  kene. 

fc.  Fierce,  savage  (chiefly  of  beasts);   cruel; 
harsh  (to  a  person).     Obs. 

a  looo  Cxdmon's  Ejcoti.  322  (Gr.)  Haefdon  him  to  se^ne. . 
gyldene  Icon  . .  deora  cenosL  c  1000  S«.r.  Leechd.  I.  572 
Se  be  hafaS  hundes  heortan  mid  him,  ne  beoS  onjean  hlne 
hundas  cene.  «  1300  Cursor  M.  6715  If  his  lauerd  kneu 
him  kene  o  horn  . .  pis  ox  ban  sal  be  taght  to  slan.  1340 
KAMI-OLE  Pr.  Consc.  1228  Wild  besles  ..  Als  lyons,  libardes 
and  wolwes  kene.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pauliu)  647 
Nero,  bat  tyran  kene.  1:1308  CHAUCEK  Fortune  27  Whi 
seyslhow  thanne  y  am  [to]  the  so  kene  pat  hast  thy  self  owl 
of  my  gouernaunce.  1300-20  DUNDAR  Poems  xxxviii.  u 
The  cruell  serpent  . .  The  auld  kene  tegir,  with  his  teith  on 
char.  i6zz  FLETCHER  ^ca  l\>y.  in.  i,  111  make  ye..warry 
one  another  like  keen  bandoggs. 

fd.  Bold,  proud,  forward,  insolent,  heinous. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6471  Me  ne  dar  no;t  esse  [=  ask] 

weber  he  were  kene  f>o  &  prout.  a  1400-50  AUxtuuilr  748 
For  bi  kene  carpyng  cache  now  a  shame,  c  1450  St.  Cvthbert 
(Surtees)  2404  Gude  ensampill,  men  to  mene  Meke  to  be,  no;t 
I  proude  na  kene.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flyting  VJ.  Ditnbnr  322 
And  knaw,  kene  skald,  I  hald  of  Alathya.  1567  Satir. 
roeuis  Reform,  v.  42  For  to  defend  the  tratoure  kene.  1594 
MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido  v.  ii,  Traitress  too  keend  and 
cursed  sorceress ! 

3.  Of  weapons,  cutting  instruments,  and  the  like  : 
Having  a  very  sharp  edge  or  point ;  able  to  cut  or 
pierce   with   ease.      Also   of  an   edge   or  point : 
Extremely  sharp.    (Now  somewhat  rhetorical,  exc. 
in  keen  edge,  the  ordinary  word  being  sharpy 

a  1225  Juliana  57  Irnene  gadien  kene  to  keoruen.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  1952  pe  hweoles  beon  burhspitet  mid  kenre  pikes 
ben  eni  cnif.  ^1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  IV.  2654  Hypermn., 
Out  he  caught  a  Knyfe  as  A  rasour  kene.  a  1541  WYATT 
Poems  (1831)  172  He  drew  his  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and 
kene.  1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  L  i.  6  His  sythes  keene  edge. 
c  1600  —  Sonn.  xix,  Plucke  the  keene  teeth  from  the  fierce 
Tygers  jawes.  1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  yr.  §  8  The  keen  edge 
of  a  razor.  1752  YOUNG  Brotliers^  iv.  i,  Like  that  poor  wretch 
. .  Who,  while  in  sleep ..  Draws  his  keen  sword.  1875  JOUETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  374  The  keen  edge  will  not  be  blunted. 

fig.  121380  Virgin  Antioclt  24  in  Horstm.  Altcngl.  Leg. 
(1878)  26  Stured  on  ..  Wib  twey  kene  prikkes  of  couetise. 
1603  SHAKS.  Meas.for  M.  u.  i.  5  Let  vs  be  keene,  and  rather 
cut  a  little  Then  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.  1713  YOUNG 
Last  Day  i.  186  Thou  . .  Hast  felt  the  keenest  edge  of 
mortal  pain.  1784  COWPER  Task  iv,  164  Set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry.  1819  SHELLEY  Masque  Anarchy  Ixxiv, 
Words  Keen  to  wound  as  sharpened  swords. 

4.  trans/.  Of  things,  substances,  or  agencies  that 
affect  the  senses  :  a.  Operating  on  the  touch  or  taste 
like  a  sharp  instrument;  causing  pain  or  smarting; 
acrid,  pungent,  stinging.     (Now  unusual.) 

1398  TREVISA  BartJi.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  civ.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If. 
229  b/2  pou}e  al  beberbe  insubstaunce  be  kene  and  ferueme. 
1486  fik.  St.  Allan's  Cvja,  Take  hony..and  a  kene  nettyll. 
1523  FITZHERB.  Husti.  §  43  For  terre  of  hym  selfe  is  to 
kene,  and  is  a  fretter,  and  no  healer  1618  LATHAM  2nd  Bk. 
Falconry  (1633)  138  Take  some  of  the  keenest  onions  you 
can  possibly  get.  1658  in  I2//I  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Camni. 
App.  v.  6  The  keenest  mustard.  1796  MORSE  Ainer.  Geog.  I. 
192  Its  fruit  small,  possessing,  perhaps  of  all  vegetables,  the 
keenest  acid.  1819  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  i.  43  The  genii 
of  the  storm.. afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

b.  Of  cold  (for  heat):  Piercing,  intense.  Of 
wind,  air,  &c.  :  Very  sharp,  biting,  piercing. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  3094  pat  fire  is  hatter  and  mare 
kene,  pan  al  be  fire  that  here  es  sene.  £1350  Wilt.  Palerne 
908  But  quicliche  so  kene  a  cold  comes  ber-after.  1567  Gude 
*f  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  190  This  wind  .sa  keine.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  x.  1066  While  the  Winds  Blow  moist  and  keen.  1780 
COWPER  Table-t.  294  Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his 
keenest  air.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  I.  iii.  27  The  breeze  at  the 
summit  was  exceedingly  keen. 

C.  Of  sound,  light,  scent :  Sharp,  piercing,  pene- 
trating ;  shrill ;  vivid  ;  clear ;  strong. 

1:1400  De-itr.  Troy  1206  pe  crie  wax  kene,  crusshyng  of 
wepyns.  111400-50  Alexander  1604  Lordis  &  ladis..Kest 
vpa  kene  crie.  1602  MAKSTON  Ant.  f,-  Mel.  i.  Wks.  1856 
I.  16  Keen  lightning  shot  Through  the  black  bowels  of 
the  quaking  ayre.  1819  SHELLEY  Pt-oinct/i.  Unl:  u.  iv.  27 
Pain,  whose  unheeded  and  familiar  speech  Is  howling,  and 
keen  shrieks.  1822  —  Hellas  344  One  star.. with  keen 
beams,  Like  arrows  through  a  fainting  antelope.  1891 
Daily  News  6  Nov.  2/6  The  scent  was  so  wonderfully  keen 
that  they  raced  two  consecutive  foxes  down. 

5.  Of  agencies  that  affect  the  mind  :     a.  Of  cir- 
cumstances, thoughts,  feelings,  etc. :  Causing  acute 
pain  or  deep  distress.     Also,  of  pain,  grief,  etc. : 
Acute,  intense,  bitter. 

a  1300  Cursor  3f.  4724  pe  folk  mon  dei,  . .  bis  hunger  es  sa 
ken.  Ibid.  21492  pis  dome  bat  was  sa  kene.  1:1350  H'ill. 
Patent*  616  It  komses  of  a  kene  bou}t  bat  ich  haue  in  hert. 
c  1470  HEXKV  ll'ii/lacc  u.  298  This  cairfull  cas  so  kene.  1647 
CLARENDON  Hist.  Kelt.  l.  §  191  It  may  be  he  retained  too 
keen  a  memory  of  Those  who  had  . .  Persecuted  him.  1742 
GRAY  Dist.  Prosp.  Eton  viii,  Keen  Remorse  with  blood  de- 
fil  d.  1865  DICKENS  Mat.  Fr.  in.  xiii,  Mr.  Tremlow  . .  had 
betrayed  the  keenest  mental  terrors. 

b.  Of  language  :  Sharp,  severe,  incisive,  cutting. 

a  1400  ristill  of  Susan  199  pe  renkes  reneyed  pis  conwlicne 
accused  w.th  wordes  wel  kene.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  i.  182 
Good  Father  Cardinal), cry  thou  Amen  To  my  keene  curses. 
1670  EVELYN  Diary  28  Aug.,  Enjoyning  me  to  make  it  a 
little  keene,  for  that  the  Hollanders  had  very  unhandsomely 
abus  d  him.  1788  GIBBON  Dccl.  q  f.  I,  They  pointed  their 
keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race.  1855  MACAU-LAY 
Hut.  l-.ng.  xviii.  IV.  120  Keen  speeches  had  been  made,  .. 
but  nothing  had  been  done. 


KEEN. 

6.  Of  persons:   Kager,  ardent,  fervid;    full  of,  or 
manifesting,  intense  desire,  interest,  excitement,  etc. 
Also,  of  desire,  feeling,  etc.  :   Intense. 

£1350  /r/7/.  Paler  nc  ion  pan  eij>er  bent  o|>er  hastely  in 
nrmes,  &  \vij»  ktnc  kos^cs  ku^ed  hem  to-gidere.  1377 
LANGL.  /*.  PI.  B.  MI.  252  pough  he  crye  to  cry^t  ^anne  with 
kene  wille.  1570  LEUXS  Manip.  69  ;5  Keene,  /eruidus. 
1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  // ',  iv.  it.  c-6  A  dull  fighter,  and  a  keene 
Gue.st.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5383/3  The  Courage  of  the. . 
Troops  was  never  Keener.  1776  ADAM  SMITH  //'.  X.  \.  \, 
(1869)  I.  10  When  he  first  begins  the  new  work  he  is  seldom 
very  keen  and  hearty.  18*7  D.  JOHNSON  Ind.  Field  Sports 
51  The  keenest  native  sportsman  I  ever  met  with.  1862  SIR 
K.  P.RODit:  Psychol.  /tiy.  II.  ii.  38  In  this  age  of  keen  com- 
petition. 1865  TYLOR  Early  Hist.  Man.  L  10  They  were 
listened  to  by  high  and  low  with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  1880 
MCCARTHY  Own  Times  III.  xlv.  346  He  had  a  keen  interest 
in  some  branches  of  science 

b.  Const,  about,  against ^  at,  for t  -\-oft  or  with 
inf. ;  also  colloq.  on  jtpott], 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1892  Corageous  &  kene  ?oure  clere 
gold  to  wyn.  1523  KITZHERB.  Husb.  5  6S  She  wyl  not  holde 
to  it,  excepte  she  be  kene  of  horsyng.  1711  BUDGELL  Sfcct. 
Na  116  p  4  Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  at  this  Sport,  1714  SWIFT 
Pres.  St.  Ajf.  Wks.  1755  II.  j.  208  Men  were  not  so  keen 
upon  coming  in  themselves.  1768  HFATTIK  Minstr.  \.  Iviii, 
Still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry.  1855  KINGSLEY  Serin.  Times 
xiii.  217  Religious  professors,  .are  just  as  keen  about  money. 
1874  S.  Cox  Pilgr.  Ps.  iii.  67  Who  is  more  keen  for  gain 
than  the  modern  Jew?  1893  STEVENSON  Catriona  ix.  97  He 
was  keen  to  say  good-bye  to  ye.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY 
W.  Africa  653  They'll  let  nature  take  its  course  if  they 
don't  feel  keen  on  a  man  surviving. 

7.  Of  the  eyes  or  eyesight :    Sharp,  penetrating. 
Hence,  of  hearing,  smell,  or  other  sense :  Acute, 
highly   sensitive.      Also  of  persons   or   animals : 
Sharp  of  (sight,  smell,  etc.). 

ci7zo  GAY  Songs  <y  Ball.,  New  Song  New  Shnities,  Her 
glance  is  as  the  razor  keen.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Expost.  Ode$\.  Wks.  1812  II.  217  Hunting,  like  Blood -hounds, 
with  the  keenest  noses.  1822  HAZLITT  Table-t.  i.  ii.  30 
Looking  through  those  he  saw,  till  you  turned  away  from 
the  keen  glance.  1841  JAMES  Brigand  x\\'\,  I  for  one  have 
keener  perceptions  when  an  enemy  is  near.  1866  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxvl  (1878)  448  She  looked  hard 
at  me  with  her  keen  gray  eyes.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  28  Dogs  keen  of  scent  and  swift  of  foot. 

b.  Of    persons :    Intellectually    acute,    sharp- 
witted,  shrewd  :   often  with  mixture  of  sense  6. 
Also  of  the  mind  or  mental  operations  ;  Endowed 
or  conducted  with  great  acuteness. 

1704  J.  LOGAN  in  Pa,  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  324  He  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  keenest  men  living.  1794  SULLIVAN  I'icw 
.Vat.  II.  75  When  the  keenest  researches  are.,  proceeding  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  European  world.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  in.  521  To  this  poor  §wain  a  keen  attorney  came. 
1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eag.  ii.  I.  246  Nature  had  given  him 
a  keen  understanding.  1880  L.  STEPHEN  Pope  iv.  102  Her 
letters  are  characteristic  of  the  keen  woman  of  the  world. 

c.  Of  the  face  or  looks  :    Suggestive  of  mental 
acuteness  or  sharpness. 

1798  WORDSW.  Peter  Bell  \.  xxiii,  His  face  was  keen  as  is 
the  wind  That  cuts  along  the  hawthorn-fence.  1894  Punch 
CVI.  109  Her  hair  which  so  cunningly  curled  About  her 
keen  face. 

t  B.  adv.  =  KEENLY.     Obs. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  Merciles  Bcaitte  3  So  woundeth  hit 
through-out  my  herte  kene.  c  1475  Rauf  Coil$ea7  872 
Thou  art  ane  sarazine  . .  that  counteris  sa  kene.  1560 
HOLLAND  Crt.  I'entts  i.  636  Outthrow  the  hart  thay  thlrll 
me  sa  kene.  1667  MILTON  /*.  L.  ix.  588  Hunger  and  thirst., 
quick'ndat  the  scent  Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keene. 
C.  Comb.  a.  Parasynthetic,  etc.,  as  keen-aired, 
-bladed,  -tared,  ~\-edge^  -edged,  -eyed,-faced,-fangcd, 
-nosed,  -scented,  -sighted  (hence  keensightedness\, 
-visioned,  -wilted,  etc. 

1730-46  THOMSON  Auiumn  434  The  winds  Blown  o'er  the 
*keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  North.  1629  MASSINGEK 
Picture  u.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  219/2  With  his  "keen-edge  spear 
He  cut  and  carbonaded  them.  1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /"/,  i. 
ii.  98  Here  is  my  *keene-edg'd  Sword.  1829  T.  HOOK 
Bank  to  Barnes  128 Unrivalled  in.  .keen-edged satire.  1781 
COWPER  Expost.  631  The  *keen-eyed  eagle.  1797  T.  PARK 
Sonn.  72  *Keen-nosd  Sancho.  .foretells  a  Partridge  nigb. 
1887  BOWEN  l-'irg,  sEneid\\.  132  Hounds  *keen-scented  of 
race.  1813  L.  HUNT  in  £jtWRfi'JHr^t(ay  278/2  His  strength, 
his  *keensightedness,and  his  ferocity.  1836  J.  H.  NEV>M\N 
in  Lyra  Apost.  (1849)  121  *Keen-visioned  seer,  alone.  1855 
MALAI/LAY  Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  21  Sarcasms.. dropped  but 
too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  "keenwitted  Dorset. 

b.  Adverbial,  with  active  and  passive  pples.,  as 
keen-bent,  -biting,  -bitten,  -cut,  -jmlgt9igt  -piercing, 
-set\  also  with  adj.,  as  -\keen-cold. 

a  1758  DYER  Fleece  u,  158  Rough  winds  "Keen-biting  on 
tempestuous  hills.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.ii.  698  The 
. .  '"keen-cold  thicknes  of  that  dampish  Cloud.  1871  PALCRAVE 
I.yr.  Poems  114  One  "keen-cut  group  ..  Sophocles  could 
show.  1819  SHELLKV  Cenci  iv.  iv.  115  Your  gentleness  and 
patience  are  no  shield  For  this  'keen-judging  world.  1863 
MRS.  GASKICLI,  Sylvia's  L.  iv.  (1877)  34  I'm  just  *keen-set  for 
my  supper. 

t  Keen,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  KEEJ?  a.~\  trans. 
To  render  keen ;  to  sharpen. 

1599  H.  DUTIES  Dyets  drti  Dinner  Aa  iij  b,  Now,  lest  thou 
keen  thy  blunted  appetence.  1:1689  Popish  Pol.  Umnaskt  35 
in  yd  Coll.  Poems  (1689)23/1  You  Cow  the  Bold,  and  Keen 
the  Cowards  heart.  1727-46  THOMSON  Summer  1259  When 
cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood. 

Keen  (km),  #.-  [f.  Ir.  caom-  (kJh),  stem  of 
caoin-im  I  wail :  see  KEEN  sb^\ 

1.  intr.  To  utter  the  keen,  or  Irish  lamentation 
for  the  dead ;  to  wail  or  lament  bitterly. 


KEENER. 

1811  [implii-d  in  KicKSml.  1845  Mi:s.  S.  I'.  HAII,  White- 
boy  vi.  55  The  men.  .in  general  suffer  the  W-JTMCII  to  '  keen  ' 
as  long  as  they  please.  1853  C.  I!KONTI-:  /  'Ulcttc  .xlii.  (1890) 
518  Peace,  peace,  Lianshee — 'keenins'  at  every  winnow  I 
1857  ^-  LAWRENCi-:  Guy  Li~:  xvii.  (1866)  165  It  is  the  wild 
Irish  women  keening  over  their  dead. 

2.  trans.  To  (jewail  with  Irish  wailing. 

1830  CROFTON  CHOKER  in  Frastr's  J/iz^-.  I.  200  Snpi>ose 
that  I  am  dead,  and  you  were  sent  for  to  Keen  me . .  No  one 
would  keen  you  as  I  would. 

3.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  wailing  tone. 

1893  W.  R.  LE  FANU  70  Vrs.  Irish  Life  278  The  wild, 
wailing  Irish  cry,  'keened  '  by  many  women.  1897  Cornli. 
Ma^.  Mar.  339  His  witch-like  voice  keened  out,  'Good 
God!'  [etc.] 

Hence  Kee'ning  vbl.  sb. 

1876  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  248  When  the 
body  was  laid  down.. the  keening  was  suspended.  1892 
STEVENSON  Across  the  Plains  264  The  high  voice  of  keen- 
ing..  strikes  in  the  face  of  sorrow  like  a  buffet. 

Keen,  var.  KIN  st>.'*;  obs.  dial.  var.  kine,  pi.  of 
Cow ;  obs.  f.  KEN  z/.l 

Keend,  obs.  var.  KEEN  a. ;  obs.  f.  KIND  a. 

Keener  (kz'naj).  ff.  KEEN  v.2  +  -ER!.]  One 
who  keens  or  laments ;  a  professional  mourner  at 
Irish  wakes  and  funerals  who  utters  the  keen. 


vi.  55  i  ne  van  caoiniitc,  or  cniei  Keener,  nacl  assumed  ner 
place  beside  the  head  of  the  bed.  1894  W.  B.  YEATS  Celtic 
Twilight  roi  As  he  drew  near  came  to  him  the  cry  of  the 
keeners. 

t  Kee'nly,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ME.  *klnlich  (superl. 
kcnlokeste)  =  MHG.  kitenlich  (G.  kiiknlich} :  see 
KEEN  a.  and  -LY  l.]  Bold,  courageous. 

c  1205  LAY.  25429  Ah  hit  weoren  men  ha  kenlukeste  [c  1275 
f>e  kenlokeste  men]  ba  Eei  mon  ikende.  1570  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxiii.  2  O  kenely  knicht,  in  martiall  deidis  most 
ding. 

Keenly  (krnli),  adv.  Forms:  i  c^nlice, 
2-3  ken(e)liche,  3-4  ken(e)li,  4-5  -ly,  6- 
keenly.  [OE.  cenllce  =  MDu.  ccenlijc,  -like, 
MLG.  kSnltken,  MHG.  kiien.hhe  (G/  kuknlicK]  : 
see  KEEN  a.  and  -LY  2.]  In  a  keen  manner. 

1 1.  Fiercely,  boldly.   Obs. 

ciooo  ELFRIC  Saints'  Lives,  Oswald (iSqo)  II.  126  Oswold 


him  com  to,  and  him  cenlice  wioTeaht.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
107  3if  we  kenliche  fehtaft.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  24769  (Edin.) 
Selcube  kenli  cube  he  fiht.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  7231  He 
keppit  hym  kenely,  and  coupid  to-gedur. 

2.  Eagerly,  ardently. 

^1350  Will.  Palerne  859  Fayn  sche  wold.,  haue  him 
clipped  and  kest  kenely  bat  tide,  c  1400  Destr,  Troy  5270 
What  causes  ye.  .so  kenly  to  pray,  This  syre  for  to  saue. 
1,1400  Melayne  1286  With  dartis  kenely  owte  thay  caste. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xL  3  Thayr  bustuus  bowys  keynly 
do  thai  bend. 

t  b.  Sharply,  quickly,  in  haste.   Obs. 

13. .  Gaw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  1048  Then  frayned  be  freke..Quhat 
derne  dede  had  hym  dryuen.  .So  kenly  fro  be  kyngez  kourt 
to  kayre  al  his  one.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit,  P.  B.  945  pise  aungeles 
.  .beden  hem  passe  fast  &  bay  kayrene  con  &  kenely  flowcn. 
(11400-50  Alexander  1353  pe  kynge  callez  a  clerke  kenely 
on  pc  morne,  Als  radly  as  euer  he  rose, 

3.  With,  or  as  with,  a  sharp  edge  or  instrument ; 
sharply  :  cuttingly,  piercingly. 

£•1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  Paris  in,  iv,  Whet  thy  sword 
on  Sextus'  bones,  That  it  may  keenly  slice  the  Catholics. 
1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  To  Parlt..  To  smite  so  keenly  with 
a  reviling  tongue,  a  1794  SIR  W,  JONES  isf  Nem.  Ode 
Pindar  \\\.  iii,  For  private  woes  most  keenly  bile  Self-loving 
man.  1837  MARKYAT  Dog-fiend  \,  The  wind  was  from  the 
northward  and  blew  keenly. 

4.  tmnsj.  Sharply,  piercingly,  incisively ;  a.  Of 
sensuous  impressions :  Acutely. 

6-1205  LAY.  21296  paclupede  be  king,  kenliche  lude.  (-1384 
CHAUCER  ff.  Fame  in.  635  Thrugh  the  worlde  wente  the 
soun,  Also  kenely,  and  eke  softe.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
2154  Knyghtez  kest  vp  a  cry  &  kenely  bairn  mene.  1810 
SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  i,  The  warning  note  was  keenly 
wound.  1821  JOANNA  BAILLIE  Mctr.  Leg.  154  His  brightest 
hour.. More  keenly  bright  than  Summer's  settled  sheen. 
b.  Of  expression  of  (critical)  opinion,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  14621  Allan  lesus  bairn  stod  emtd,  Keneli 
to  him  bai  resun  did.     a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  214  Heo..     . 
comaunded   hem   kenely   be   Sates   to   close.     £1440  York    \ 
Myst.  xxiv.  64  Woman  !   wher  are   bo   wighte   men   went 
That  kenely  here  accused  be?     1841  W.  SPALUING  Italy  % 
ft,  1st.  II.  36  The  origin  of  these  ..  monuments  has  been 
keenly  disputed.     1879  M«CARTHY  Own   Times  II.  xxviiL 
350  Every  detail  was  keenly  criticised. 

C.  Of  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
attention,  or  the  intellect. 

i8z4  R.  STUART  Hist.  Steam  Engine  29  The  attention  of 
mechanics,  thus  keenly  directed  to  the  subject.  1845 
DISRAELI  Sybil  (1863)  201  'You  are  right1,  said  Morley 
looking  at  her  rather  keenly.  1876  LOWELL  Among-  my  Bks. 
Ser.  n.  323  Byron  the  most  keenly  intellectual  of  the  three. 

5.  With  reference  to  feeling  :   Acutely,  intensely, 
deeply,  strongly. 

a  1400-50  A  lexandcr  ^i<^\  pan  was  kni?tis  of  be  case  kenely 
affraid.  1792  Anecd.  IV.  Pitt  II.  xxviiL  119  Perhaps  no 
gentleman  ever  felt  the  poignant  sting  of  ingratitude  so 
keenly.  1849  RUSKIN  Sev.  Lamps  p.  v,  There  are.  .cases  in 
which  men  feel  too  keenly  to  be  silent.  1876  GREEN  Stray 
Stud.  18  No  one  enjoyed  more  keenly  the  pleasures  of  life 
and  society.  1881  LADY  HERBERT  Edith  5  Gordon  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day. 

Keenness  (krn,nt-s  .     [f.  KEKN  a.  +  -NESS.] 
The  quality  of  being  keen  ;  sharpness,  acuteness. 
1.  Sharpness  of  edge  or  point. 
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'53°  PALSUR.  235/2  Kenesse,  sharpncsse,  asprctc,  1697 
I  IKYIH.N  .Itiicid  \n.  143  The  God  of  fire  . .  Immortal  keen- 
ness on  the  blade  bestowed.  1833  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf. 
Metal  II.  19  A  blade,  .with  the  greatest  keenness  of  edge, 

2.  Piercing  severity,  intensity  (of  heat,  cold,  etc.). 
1605  DRAYTON  Eclogues  x.  t,  The  poor  herds.  .Shudder 'd 

with  keenness  of  the  winter's  cold.  1694  SALMON  Bates 
Dispens.  (1713)  509/1  It  is  good  for  any  Disease  proceeding 
from  sharp  Humours,  because  it.,  asswages  them,  taking 
away  their  Keenness.  1826  SCOTT  F.  M.  Pertk  xii,  Exposed 
to  the  keenness  of  a  Scottish  blast  in  February,  a  1848  K. 
\V.  HAMILTON  Rew.  fy  Punishtu.  viii.  (1853)  345  What  could 
soften  the  keenness  of  that  flame? 

3.  Intensity  of  feeling  or  action;  eagerness,  inci- 
siveness. 

1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  V,  iv.  i.  125  No  mettall  can..beare 
halfe  the  keennesse  Of  thy  sharpe  enuy.  1695  J.  EDWARDS 
Perfect.  Script.  424  This.. makes  him  with  an  unwonted 
keenness  and  severity  cry  out  against  them.  1723  Wodrow 
Corr.  (1843)  III.  ii  Free  from  severity  and  keenness,  that  is 
ready  to  mix  in  with  debates  of  this  nature.  1875  M/LAREN 
St'fttt.  Ser.  ir.  ii.  199  Youth  has  mostly  a  certain  keenness 
of  relish  for  life.  1878  LECKY  Eng.  iBf/t  Cent,  II.  vii.  417 
Abundant  evidence  of  the  keenness  of  the  antagonism. 

4.  Intellectual  sharpness ;  acuteness ;  shrewdness. 
1707  WYCHERLEY  Popes  Lett,  (1735)  I.  27  The  Keenness  of 

the  Mind  soonest  wears  out  the  Body.  1828  CARLYLE  Misc. 
(1857)  I-  2I1  I'1  tne  Poetry  of  Burns,  keenness  of  insight 
keeps  pace  with  keenness  of  feeling.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Eng.  viiL  II.  407  His  meagre  and  wrinkled,  .face  strongly 
expressed,  .the  keenness  of  his  parts.  1885  blanch,  Exain. 

4  Feb.  3/5  Severity  in  selection  and.. keenness  in  criticism. 

5.  Acuteness  of  the  senses  or  organs  of  sense. 
1859  GEO.  ELIOT  A.  Bede  ii,  There  was  no  keenness  in  the 

eyes;  they  seemed  rather  to  be  shedding  love  than  making 
observations.  Mod,  Their  keenness  of  sight  is  remarkable, 
t  Kee'nship.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  kenschipe, 
-s(c)ipe.  [f.  KEEN  a.  +  -SHIP.]  Keenness,  bold- 
ness, fierceness. 

c  1205  LAY.  6364  ]?es  bi^et  J?esne  kinedom  burh  kenschipe 
muchele.  0:1225  St.  Marker,  n  Ich  habbe  adun  the  drake 
idust.  ant  bis  kenschipe  akast. 

Keep  krp),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  kept. 
Forms :  Infin.  l  (2)  c6pan,  2-3  kepan,  2-4  -en, 
(4  -in,  5  -yn),  3-5  kep,  3-6  kepe,  5-7  keepe, 
(6  keype,  Sc.  keip(e),  6-  keep.  Pa.  t.  i  c^pte, 
3-5  kepte,  (3-4  kipte),  3- kept;  4-5  keped(e, 

5  -id,  -yd,  5-6  Sc.  -it,  -yt.     Pa.  pple.  4  i-kept, 
4-  kept ;  6  Sc.  kepit.    [Late  OE.  f  if  pan :  no  related 
words  known  in  the  cognate  langs. ;  ulterior  ety- 
mology unknown.     The  primary  sense  in  OE.  is 
also  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  the  verb  appears  to  have 
been  orig.  construed  with  a  genitive. 

The  woid  prob.  belonged  primarily  to  the  vulgar  and  non- 
literary  stratum  of  the  language ;  but  it  comes  up  suddenly 
into  literary  use  c  1000,  and  that  in  many  senses,  indicating 
considerable  previous  development.  The  original  sense 
may  have  been  '  to  lay  hold  with  the  hands,  and  hence 
with  the  attention,  ( to  keep  an  eye  upon,  watch '.  About 
1000,  it  was  taken  to  render  L.  observtire  (orig. '  to  watch, 
keep  an  eye  upon,  take  note  of),  and  its  subsequent  de- 
velopment seems  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
senses  of  this  L.  word,  nearly  all  of  which  it  has  been  used 
to  render.  It  also  renders  the  simple  L.  servare  (orig.  'to 
watch,  observe  '),and  the  compounds  conseti'are^prxservfire, 
reservare.  In  sense  there  is  also  close  affinity  between  keep 
and  HOLD  (orig. 'to  keep  watch  over1, 'keep  in  charge'): 
in  many  uses  they  are  still  synonymous,  and  many  phrases 
which  have  now  the  one  verb  formerly  had  the  other;  but 
in  later  usage,  at  least,  keep  implies  the  exercise  of  stronger 
effort  to  retain,  so  that  have,  hold,  keep,  form  a  series,  the 
members  of  which  pass  into  each  other  with  progressive 
Intensity  of  action.  Hold  has  moreover  often  a  sense  of 
1  sustain,  support,  keep  from  falling ',  not  belonging  to  keep. 

If  ctpan  was  an  old  word,  it  would  go  back  to  an  OTeut. 
*k6pjan ;  but  no  trace  of  this  vb.  is  found  elsewhere.  Some 
compare  OE.  copidn  (found  only  once)  ~  L.  '  compilare ',  and 
ME.  copnien  to  watch  or  wait  for;  but  uncertainty  as  to 
the  length  of  the  o  in  these  words  makes  It  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  to  the  root  kep..  Kluge  (BeitrfigeVIII.  537)  has 
suggested  radical  connexion  with  OHG.  ckuofa,  OLG. 
kcfia,  cask,  coop  (as  a  thing  for  holding  or  keeping).  The 
alleged  Flem.  kepen  in  Kilian  is  an  error. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  original  sense  makes  a  historical 
scheme  of  the  sense-development  difficult.  In  the  following, 
some  early  (and  obsolete)  senses  are  placed  first  under 


from  these ;  IV  the  combinations  with  adverbs.  Although 
the  four  groups  under  II  are  distinct  enough  in  the  primary 
and  literal  senses,  the  distinction  tends  to  melt  away  in  the 
fig.  uses,  and  esp.  in  the  innumerable  phraseological  ex- 
pressions into  which  keep  enters ;  in  several  cases  these 
combine  the  notions  of  two  or  more  groups.  In  many 
phrases,  also,  the  sense  of  keep  is  so  indefinite  and  so  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  the  object  or  complement,  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  separate  analysis ;  such  phrases  are 
treated  under  the  sb.  or  adj.  in  question:  e.g.  keep  COM- 
PANY, keep  WATCH,  keep  CLOSE.] 

I.  Pearly  senses  (\\'\\h. genitive  in  OE.,  afterwards 
with  simple  object'}. 

1.  To  seize,  lay  hold  of;  to  snatch,  take.  Obs. 

c  1000  /ELFRIC  ffotn.  II.  246  Swa  hwilcne  swa  ic  • 
cepa6  his  sona.  #1175  Cott.  How.  243  Gif  hi  us  ofercumeo 
ne  cepc5  hi  of  bus  gold  ne  selfer  butc  urc  bane.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2950  Eldol,  erl  of  gloucestre  ..  Barnde  & 
kepte  her  &  J>er,  &  slou  aboute  wyde.  c  1330  R.  HKUNNI-; 
Citron.  (1810)  166  Fulle  bro^ely  &  brim  ne  kept  vp  a 
trenclieour. 

1 2.  To  try  to  catch  or  get ;  to  seek  after.    Obs. 

c  1000  &LFRIC  Hotn.  II.  522  Se  Se  oSerne  Iufa5..nele  he 
him  hearmes  cepan.  c  1000  St.  Basil's  Admon.  v.  (1849)  4^ 
Ne  kep  3u..5inum  nextan  facnes.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  107 
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pet  weo  on  gode  weorcas  godes  luue  kcpan,  and  naut  idel- 
}tlp.     ci2OO  OKMJN  1277  Fra  batt  hire  make  iss  deed  Ne 
kepebj>  }ho  nan  oberr. 
•j-3.  To  take  in,  receive,  contain,  hold.    Obs. 

c  1020  Rule  St.  Bcnet  xxxvi.  (Logeman)  67  Ah  J?a  sylfan 
untruman  . .  je^yldelice  sind  to  cepanne  (L.  paticnter  por. 
tandi sunt\,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  399  Tit  schalt . .  to  curt  cumen 
seo?ien,  &  kinemede  ikepen.  c  1325  Body  fy  Soul  in  flap's 
Poems  iCamden)  344/1  5't  schalt  thou  come  ..  to  court,  and 
ich  the  with,  For  to  kepen  ure  rihte  pay.  1340  HAMPOLE 
Pr.  Consc.  5408  Helle  bynethen  J-at  es  wyde  and  depe,  Sal 
ban  be  open  )>am  to  kepe,  IHd.  7371  Helle  yhit  es  swa  depe, 
And  swa  wyde  and  large . .  that  it  moght  kepe  Alle  the  crea- 
turts.  .Of  alle  the  world. 

f  4.  To  take  in  with  the  eyes,  ears,  or  mind  ;  to 
take  note  of,  mark,  behold,  observe.  Obs. 

ciooo  ./ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  580  Zacheus . .  cepte  bzes  Hailendes 
faer,  and  wolde  £es,eon  hwilc  he  ware,  c  1000  Sa.r.  Leechd. 
III.  268  Menn  ma^on  ..  cepan  be  his  bleo  ..  hwylc  weder 
toweard  byS.  t  1127  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1127  SoSfeste  men 
heoni  kepten  on  nihtes.  a  1323  Prose  Psalter  cxxix.  [cxxx.J 
3  Lord,  5if  bou  hast  kept  [Vulg.  si  ohscrvaveris\  wickednes, 
Lord,  who  shal  holde  hem  vp?  r  1400  Prytner  (1895)  53 
Lord!  if  (>ou  kepist  wickidnessis,  lord  !  who  schal  susteyne  ? 

f  b.  To  watch.    Obs. 

c  1000  Lambeth  Ps.  Iv.  7  [Ivi.  61(Bosw.)  Hig,  minne  hoo65e 
hohfot  cepab^  o56e  bejemajj.  1697  DRVDEN  sEneid  vi.  476 
While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep,  My  wearied 
eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal  sleep. 

1 5.  To  watch  for,  wait  for,  await  (a  coming  event 
or  person).  Obs. 

ciooo  >£LFRIC  Horn,  II.  172  Da  munecas  . .  ^eorne  gaes 
andajan  cepton.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2457  pe  wununge  of 
euch  wunne  kepeS  and  copneS  J?i  cume.  c  1290  Magdalena 
595  in  HorstiiL  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  161  Sei^e  heom  ^at  buy 
kepen  me  aftur  J>e  midnight  e,  For  bare  ich  hopie  for  to  beo. 
1470-85  MALORY  /lrM«r  vm.  x,  Syre  Trystram  rode  pryuely 
vnto  the  posterne  where  kepte  hym  la  beale  Isoud, 

f6.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  watch  for  stealthily  with 
hostile  purpose  ;  to  intercept  on  the  way.  Obs. 

ciooo  ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  506  pa  ferde  Martinus,  and  b^et 

folc  his  cepte,  and  hine  ^elsnton.     AIIOO  O.   E.    Chron. 

(MS.   D.)  an.  1052  pa  sceoldon  cepan  Godwines  eorles  Se 

on  Brycge  wass.     ^1205  LAY.  26887  Whar  me  heom  kepen 

mihte  in  ane  slade  deepen.     1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1964 

A  gret  erl  him  kepte  her  in  a  wod  bi  syde.   c  1330  R.  BRUNNK 

Chron.  (1810)  10  Kebriht  he  kept  at  Humber,  &  on  him  he  ran. 

t  b.  intr.  or  absol.  To  lie  in  ambush.   Obs.  rare, 

c  1205  LAY.  26937  Heo  comen  in  aenne  wude  . .  sweoren 

heom  bitwEenen  bat  £>er  heo  wolden  kepen. 

fc.  trans.  To  intercept  (a  missile);  toward  off 
(a  stroke'.  See  KEP  v.  Obs. 

c  1173  Lamb.  Horn.  153  pe  duntes  bo3  uuel  to  kepen,  J^et 
mon  nat  nefre  on  hwilche  halue  ho  wilen  falle.  c  1450  Merlin 
223  Frelent  raised  the  axe.. And  he  kepte  the  stroke  upon 
his  shelde. 

1 7.  To  meet  in  resistance  or  opposition ;  to 
encounter.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  23939  Frolic. .  igrsep  his  spere  longe,  and  kept 
ArSur  anan  alse  he  aneoust  com.  13. .  Gaw.  <y  Gr.  Knt.  307 
When  non  wolde  kepe  hym  with  carp  he  co3ed  ful  hy^e. 
J375  I'.AKBOUR  Bruce  xiv.  197  Soyn  with  thair  fayis  assemblit 
thai,  That  kepit  thame  richt  hardely.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
8332  The  knight  hym  kept,  caupit  with  hym  so,  That  bothe 
the  hathell  and  his  horse  hurlit  to  ground. 
f8.  To  intercept  or  meet  in  a  friendly  way;  to 
greet,  welcome.  Obs. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  5028  Againe  \ie  comyngof  Ihesu 
Criste,  To  kepe  him  when  he  doun  sal  come  [cf.  5051  to  mete 
Cristel  c  1400  Y-n'aine  fy  Gaw.  1387  Thai . .  dight  tham  in 
thair  best  aray,  To  kepe  the  King  that  ilk  day.  c  1450 
St.  Cut  fiber  t  (Surtees)  2004  pe  woman  rase . .  And  come  Cuth- 
bert  for  to  kepe.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxxi.  48  There 
mon  ye  kepe  hym  at  his  come. 

II.  Transitive   uses  (in  early  use  also  /«//•.). 
*  To  have  regard,  pay  attention  to,  observe. 
t  9.  To  have  regard,  to  care,  to  reck  ;   in  ME. 
only  with   negative  :   To  care  nothing,  to  (  reck 
nought  *.     a.  Const,  with  genitive,  or  of.    Obs. 

a  1050  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1013  (MSS.  C,E.)Hi  nanrebrycge 
ne  cepton.  cizoo  OKMIN  4408  3iffl?att  tu  nohht  ne  kepesst 
her  Ncff  Crist,  noffCristess  moderr.  1:1290  Bekct  998  Go 
hunnes,  of  be  ne  kepe  y  no;t.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11359 
He  ne  kepte  nobing  of  hor  seruise.  ^1350  II' ill.  Palcrne 
4738,  I  kepe  nou3t  of  Jn  kingdom,  .ne  of  )n  loueli  lemman. 
t  b.  With  inf.  or  obj.  cl.  To  care.  Obs. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  55  Bute  we  bileuen  ure  ufele  iwune, 
Ne  kepe3  he  noht  bet  we  beon  sune.  c  1200  OKMIN  7191 
5iff^att  te33..gribbNekepenn  nohht  to  fol^henn.  a  1250 
Oiul  fy  Night.  154  Ne  kepe  ich  noht  £at(?u  me  clawe.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  2102  Ne  how  the  grekes  pleye  The  wake 
pleyes  ne  kepe  I  nat  to  seye.  —  Can.  Yeoin.  Prol.  $  T. 
815, 1  kepe  ban  [v.  rr.  to  han,  haue,  to  haue,  for  haue,  for  to 
haue]  no  loos  Of  my  craft.  1477  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett. 
III.  188  To  any  suche  bargayne  I  kepe  never  to  be  conde- 
scentyng.  ^1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  192  \\t 
I  keepe  nat  tocfimbe  sohye.  1589  Pun  KNHAM  Eng.  J'MSI'C  i. 
viii. (Arb.)36,  I  kept  not  to  sit  sleeping.. till  a  Queene  came, 
t  c.  With  simple  obj.  To  care  for,  to  reck  of; 
to  regard,  desire.  Oh. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  746  He  ansuerede.  .J>at  lie  ne  k«.pi< 
butc  hire  [Cordelia]  one  wij»  oute  nlle  ojjer  J'ingc.  1362 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  156  So  Jat  Concience  beo  vr  counsellor, 
kup-j  I  no  betere.  c  1430  Paiiad.  on  Hush.  xn.  270  But  as 
of  jjrauel  lond  no  thing  they  kepe.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q. 
cxli,  More  loy  in  erth  kepe  I  noght  bot  ^our  grace.  1470- 
85  MALORY  Arthur  \\,  xv,  I  had  kepte  no  more  ioye  in  ihk 
world  but  to  haue  thy  body  dede. 

1 10.  intr.  To  have  care,  take  care ;  to  give 
heed,  attend,  look  to.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26170  (Cott.)  Es  na  herd  set  for  to  kepe 
Wit  right  bot  til  his  aun  scepe.  ^1340  Ibid,  20099  (Trin.) 
1  shal  biteche  f>e  a  fere  pat  trewely  shal  kepe  \Gett.  take 
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el  to  be.     .382  WVCLIF  Ztck.  xi.  u  The  pore  of  the  floe 
ib kepS  to  C.  '*  *f  word  of  the 

a  1400-50    Aletambr   821    Comand    keuely  hys 
knyghlez  to  kepe  lo  hys  blonkez.* 

11  tram.  To  pay  attention  or  regard  to;  to  ob- 
serve, stand  to,  or  dutifully  abide  by  (an  ordinance, 
law  ,  covenant,  promise,  faith,  a 

thing  prescribed  or  fixed,  as  a  treaty,  truce,  peace, 
a  set  time  or  day  ;  see  further  under  the  sbs.). 

In  some  of  these 'the  sense  appears  to  blend  with  that  of 
•maintain,  preserve  intact".  In  this  sense  It  is  usually  the 
oppo-.  late,  treat. 

Viooo  1  .laenan  nytenu 

«pa8  heora  liman.     Ibid.   1.  102  Nu  *e  cepao  da^as  and 
nionaas  mid  '  !      '»"m  |cf.  1382  IV.  10 

;e  kepen  l.I/i".  Q  floss  or  weyten]  dayes  [\  ulg. 

.  and  tymes).     a  1380  St.  Atnoros, 

in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1876)  .  Rome 

I  kepe  be  maner  of  bat  fay.  .To  what  churche  so  eucr  bou 
cum  per  of  kep  bou  be  custum.  1387  TRBMSA  Higden 
(Rolls'  VIII.  19  He  bitook  his  breperen  bre  poyntes  to 
kepe  and  seide  bat  he  hadde  kcple  hem. .a!  his  lyf  lyine. 
t48s  CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  195  Obeye  and  kepe  hys  comandc- 
menles.  a  1533  Li>.  BURNERS  Huon  xlv.  151,  I 
wyll  kepe  commaum  with  me  in  thai  ye  haue  promysyd 
me.  1549  1  '''••'•  r/  lArb'>  8? 

•I'hv  1  .f-mhefull,  they  kepe  no  louche.. they 

nil"  prelende   this   and    thai,   but    thel    kepe   no    promise. 
1563    Wix:ti    /•".'«•  Q""t-  «'ks   i333  I.  .is 

Si    I'aull  commandit  . .  his  tradilionis  to  be   keipit.     i6«8 
R   Sntut:  lh<!.i.uidmans  Calling*.  (1672)273  As  breaking 


Cheats.  1867  TKOLLOPE  Chron.  Barset  II.  Ixxx.  346  A 
gentleman  sliovild  always  keep  his  word  to  a  lady.  1869 
•  n,i.  Ci'Hf.  III.  XIL  246  Such  an  oath  was  one 
which  he  certainly  had  no  thought  of  keeping.  1891  li 
MEREDITH  One  of  our  Com].  III.  xii.  252  He  rose;  he  had 
to  keep  an  appointment. 

12.  To  observe  with  due  formality  and  in  the 
preset  ibed  manner   (any  religious  rite,  ceremony, 
service,  feast,  fast,  or  other  occasion);  to  celebrate, 
solemnize. 

1432-50  tr.  Hidden  i  Rolls)  VI.  53  Ordeynenge  be  faste  of 
Lenle  to  be  kepede  in  his  realme.  1463  Bury  II  ills 
(Camde.'i^  17  The  wiche  messe  of  our  lady  1  wllle  the  Seynl 
Maiiu  prcest  kepe  in  a  whith  vestement.  1535  CO^ERUALE 
i  Sam.  x.xx.  16  They  were  scatred  vpon  all  y"  grounde, 
eatinge  and  drynkynge,  and  kepynge  holy  daye.  .11548 
HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  167  b,  Sent  to  the  towre  of  London, 
wheie  he  withoul  great  solempnitie.  kept  a  dolefull  Christ- 
mas.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane s  Comm.  224  But  what  tyme 
the  maryaiic  was  in  maner  appointed  to  be  kept,  he  died. 
Ibid.  451  b,  Kyng  Ferdinando  kept  her  funerall  at  Auspurge. 
1687  W.  SHEKWIN  in  Magii.  Coll.  (O.  H.  S.I  216  They,  .keep 
disputations  and  other  exercises.  1774  J.  HAWLEV  in 
J.  Adams'  Wits.  (1854!  IX.  344  He  keeps  Sabbathat  Boston. 
1801  STRUTT  Sports  *  Past.  IIL  i.  133  To  keep  the  justs  in 
a  place  appointed.  1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  I.  4 
The  King  was  keeping  the  feast  of  Easter.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  Eclogues  in.  76  To-day  my  birthday  is  kept. 

13.  To  observe  by  attendance,  presence,  residence, 
performance   of  duty,  or   in  some  prescribed  or 
regular  way. 

Formerly  in  to  keep  church,  evensong,  market,  etc. ;  now 
chiefly  in  to  keep  chapels,  halls,  roll<all  (at  college  or 
school),  to  keep  (prescribed)  terms,  residence,  etc.  Also,  in 
weakened  sense,  to  keep  regular  tx  proper \and  so  ii  regular, 
late,  early)  hours.  See  the  sbs. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladyc  29  They  that  kepe  the  Chyrch 
-rteners  of  theyr  mynistracion.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  426  The  Maire  &  Shiref  shall  . .  kepe  thcire  Aduent 
sermondcs.  15.  .  in  Pref.  to  Ld.  Berncrs'  Froiss,  (1812)  13 
The  King  hymsclfe.  .kepte  euensong  of  saynt  george  in  his 
robe  of  the  garters.  1608  Bp.  HALL  Virtues  fy  V.  it.  83 
Hce..asks  what  faie  is  usuall  at  home,  what  houres  are  kept. 
01653  BINNING  Serin.  (1845)  ooj  They  know  not  how  to  be 
saved,  unless  their  prayers  do  it,  or  their  keeping  Ihe  kirk. 
a  1713  ELLWOOD  Autobiog.  (1714)  81  A  Dyer  of  Oxford,  who 
constantly  kept  Thame  Market.  1738  SWIFT  Pol.  Con- 
versat.  125  What!  you  keep  Court-Hours  I  see.  1746 
F  v  li'ks.  (1872)  XII.  76,  I  keep  my  church  as  well  as 
any  man.  1821  SHELLEY  Gine-jra  i' 2  And  left  her  at  her 
own  request  lo  keep  An  hour  of  quiet  and  rest.  1824  Scorr 
Kedgauntlet  ch.  x,  I  keep  the  kirk,  and  1  abhor  Popery — 
I  have  stood  up  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  1852  THACKERAY 
Esmond  l.  x{  So  long  as  he  kept  his  chapels,  and  did  the 
college  exercises  requited  of  him.  1894  Lu.  WOLSKLKV  Life 
Marlborouglt  I.  229  Early  hours  were  generally  kept. 

**  To  guard  from  external  violence  or  injury), 
to  preserve,  maintain. 

14.  To  guard,  defend,  protect,   preserve,  save. 
(Const,  from,  ^of.)     a.  a  person. 

£-1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  71  J'u..kep  us  from  his  waning,  pat 
labe  gast,  bet  labe  bing.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14075,  I  sal  be 
kepe  forth  fra  bis  dai.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  War-.L'.  48  To  kepen 
his  soule  from  be  qued.  1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  125 
Crist  kepe  be,  sire  kyng.  c  1440  Promp.  Part'.  272/2  Kepyn, 
(ustortio,  serro,  conserve,  c  1489  CAXTON  Blanchardyn  xiv. 
48  His  goode  shelde  kept  hym.  1593  T.  \\  \TSON  Tears 
Fttncic  xxii  i  ,  Mistres  slept:  And  with 

a  garland .  -Her  daintie  forehead  from  the  sunne  ykepl.  1599 
SHAKS.  lien.  l',\.  L  71  God  bu'y  you,  and  keepe  you.  and 
heale  your  pate.  1669  HIJNYAN  Holy  Citie  18  It  is  called 
a  City. .  to  shew  us  how  slrong  and  securely  il  will  keep  its 
Inhabitants  at  lhal  day.  1697  KEN  Evening  Hymn  i,  Keep 
me,  O  keep  me,  King  of  kings,  Beneath  Thine  own  Al- 
:  i  ,  /•-/.  to  Ramsay  xiii, 

May  thou . .  Be  keeped  frac  the  wirricow,  After  thou's  dead. 
1887  SWINBURNE  Locrint  iv.  i.  234  God  keep  my  lord  1 

b.  a  : 

c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex,  3378  He  let  bi-aflen  3e  more  del,  To 
kepen  here  oing  al  wel.  a  1300  Cursor  u.)  per 

standis  thre  baylis  widvte,  pat  welc  kepis  bat  castel  For 
[v.r.  from]  arw,  scbolt  andquarel.  c  1330  R.  llKlNNLc'Aro/j. 
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(i8io)  161  Bernard  of  Bayoun,  bal  was  kepand  be  st  c 1380 
Antccrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  ;/>///(ie5i)  129  To  kepe 
be  chaumbur  and  halle  of  noyse  and  dyn.  1:1470  ' 

44  The  vettis  war  clenely  kepit  with  ane  castell. 
««533  Lu.  BtKNLKS  Huon  Iii.  177  It  were  better  for  the  to., 
help..!  1560  DAUS  tr.V.v,: 

left . .  to  defende  and  kepe 

1672  K.  MI.M  «ji   i  "-vv  (H'st. 

MSS.  Comm.)  I.  519  To  help  in  keeping  my  coiner  against 

your  enemies  and  mine.    1683  Plymouth  C 

114  Keeping  the  dores  and  not  opening  them  to  the  BUd 

John  Irish  when  hee  come.    1842  MACAULAY Horatnis  -\MN, 

.'.  ho  will  sland  on  eilher  hand,  And  keep  Ihe  bridge 

with  me  •'.     1892  St.  Xic/w/as  Mag.  XIV.  541/2  1  hey  re  not 

>ur  goal  as  they  ought  to. 

c    from  some  injurious  operation  or  accident. 
1375  HARUOUK  Kruce  XML  i77  Thai  kepil  that  fradistroying. 
1308  TKI  VIM  Ha,  Ik.  PC  /'.  A',  xvi.  xciv.  (M.S.  liocll.)  If.  183/2 
Sake      kepe(>  and   sane)>  dede   bodies  fro   rotinge.      1579 
-,  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  61  Keepe  your  sweetc  faces  from 
scorching.     1596  SHAKS.  Tan:.  Shr.  in.  n.  59  lo  keepe  him 
from  Mumbling.      1631  Got  GK  Coifs  Arrows  ill.  §  65.  304 
They  were  wont  . .  to  annoint  their  rolles..wilh  a  liquour.. 
which  kept  them  from  rolling. 

Td.  refl.    To  defend  oneself;   to  be  on  ones 

guard.    Obs. 

cii75  Lamb.  Htm.  59  To  blecen.  .his  nome  and  kepen  us 
from  hearm  and  scome,  c  1375  Cursor  M.  10071  (Laud  i  \\  U 
no  man  ..  Might  kepe  hym  from  that  fend  felle.  ciyx 
Dcstr.  Tray  7860  We  ate  folke  full  fele..  Assembhl  in  ihis 
Cite  oure  seluyn  to  kepe.  1470  85  MALORY  Arthurs,  xvn, 
Sir  Tristram  drewe  oute  his  swerd,  and  said,  sire  Kehydius, 
kepc  the.  1535  COVERDALE  Jcr.  ix.  4  One  must  kepe  him- 
self from  another.  1634  W.  TIRWHYT  tr.  Kalzac  s  Lett. 
(vol.  I.)  15,  I  keepe  my  sclfe  as  carefully  as  though  I  were 
composed  of  christalL 

1 15.  To  be  on  one's  guard  against  some  action 
or  occurrence;  to  take  care,  beware  i,that  . . .).  a. 

refl.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  8389  (Trin.),  I  haue  me  kept  bat  neuer 
ojier  wib  me  siben  slept.  13. .  Ga-.u.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  372  '  Kepe 
be,  cosyn  ',  quoth  be  kyng,  '  bat  bou  on  kyrf  sette '.  1483 
CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  179/1  Kepe  y«  wel  that  Ihou  lelle  thys 
vysyon  to  no  man. 

f  b.  intr.  or  with  obj.  cl.  Obs. 

CI375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  iii.  (Andrew)  216  pe  luge  ..  dange 
hym  in  a  dongeone  depe,  pat  he  na  schapit  bad  to  kepe 
[  =  bade  to  take  care  that  he  escaped  not].  £1386  CHAUCER 
Prol.  130  Wel  koude  she  carte  a  morsel  and  wel  kepe  That 
no  drope  ne  fille  vp  on  hire  brist.  c  1400  MxUHOEV.  (Roxb.) 
x.viii.  108  Before  be  durestandez  certayne  lordes .  .for  to  kepe 
bat  nane  entre  in  at  be  dure.  1:1500  Melusinc  112  Kepc 
wel  ye  borow  nothing  but  that  ye  may  veld  it  ayen.  1526 
TINDALE  Path-.u.  Script.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  23  We  tame 
the  flesh  theiewith.  .and  keep  that  the  lusts  choke  not  the 
word  of  God. 

16.  To  take  care  of,  look  to  the  well-being  of ; 
to  look  after,  watch  over,  tend,  have  charge  of. 
a.  a  person. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2625  Ghe  kepte  it  wel  in  fostre  wune, 
Ghe  knew  it  for  hire  owen  sune.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16761 
Als  for  his  moder  lohn  hir  keped,  And  in  his  ward  hir  toke. 
1:1350  Will.  Palerne  66  Wi:tliche  wij>  be  child  he  went  to 
his  house,  and  bitok  it  to  his  wif  tijtly  to  kepe.  1420  in 
E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  54.  I  will  bat  b«  Nonne  bat  kepid  me  in 
my  seknes  haue  ij  nobles.  1513  Mom:  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  38 
Mans  law  serueth  the  gardain  to  kepe  the  infant  The 
law  of  nature  wyll  ihe  mother  kepe  her  childe.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen,  V,  n.  i.  33  Cal'st  thou  mee  Hosle..!  sweare  I  scorne 
the  terme:  nor  shall  my  Nel  keep  Lodgers. 
b.  cattle  or  the  like. 

c  1250  Gen.  <\-  Ex.  2772  Moyses  was  nutnen  . .  for  te  loken 
hirdnesse  fare ;  Riche  men  So  kepten  swilc  ware,  c  1350 
Will.  Palerne  8  pis  cowherd  comes . .  to  kepen  is  bestes  Fast 
by-side  be  borw^.  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  29  pe 
schepherdes  of  bat  contrey  . .  be  wonte  to  kepe  her  flok  of 
schepe  in  be  ny^t.  1526  TINDALE  Luke  xv.  15  A  citesyn  .. 
sent  hym  to  the  felde  to  kepe  [1611  feed]  his  swyne.  1535 
COVERDALK  i  Sam.  xvi.  ii  There  is  yet  one  ..  and  beholde, 
hekepeth[soi6nand  K.  K]theshepe.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.L. 
I.  i.  40  Shall  I  keepe  your  hogs,  and  eat  huskes  with  them? 
1632  LITHGOW  Traf.  in.  93  Flockes  of  them  feeding  in  the 
fields,  and  usually  kept  by  children.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Gcorg.  iv.  567  This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
His  scaly  Flocks.  1801  STRUTT  Sports  tf  Past.  n.  ii.  65 
David,  who  kept  his  father's  sheep. 
C.  a  thing. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  5292  pe  lordshipe  of  al  bis  lond  To  reule 
&  kepe  is  in  myn  bond,  a  1325  Maudclcin  i  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  163  Martha  keped  swif>e  wel  Hir  londes. 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  xn.  115  Archa  dei  in  be  olde  lawe 
leultes  it  kepten.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctors  T.  85  A  theef 
of  venysoun,  that  hatn  forlaft  . .  his  olde  craft,  Kan  kepe 
a  fforest  best  of  any  man.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Iii. 

10  5our  Hienes  can  nocht  gett  ane  meter  To  keip  Jour 
wardrope.  1535  COVERDALE  Exod.  xxii.  7  Vf  a  man  de- 
lyuer  his  neghboure  money  or  vessels  to  kepe,  and  it  be 
stollenfrom  him  out  of  his  house  [etc.].  1585 T.  WASHINGTON 

tr.  .Y/L//c>/rtj'V  I  'ay.  i.  xi.  13  b,  The  Caddy,  which  keepeth  the 
town  upon  tribute  under  the  king  of  Alger.  1712-14  POPE 

Rape  Lock  v.  115  There  Hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous 

vases.     1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  xxiii,  The  shadow  cloak'd 

from  head  to  foot,  Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

17.  To  maintain  or  preserve  in  proper  order. 
1382  WVCLIF  AVi/wi.  xliii.  4  Kepende  the  furneys  in  the 

werkis  of  brenn>ng.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Merch.  T.  138  Wel 
may  the  sike  man  biwaifie  and  wepe  Ther  as  ther  nys  no 
wyf  the  hous  to  kepe.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden)  28  Veerly 
to  the  Sexleyn.  .viijs.  to  kepe  the  clokke.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  vin.  320  This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 
To  Till  and  keep.  1699  I.IMER  Jam.  Paris  188  This  is 
the  only  House  in  Paris  I  saw  kept  . .  with  the  most  exact 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  Gardens  and  all.  1827  STEUART 
J'lfiHf,-r\*  G.  (1828)  352  This  space  is  kept  with  the  scythe. 
1862  l\-nipl<:  t'iir  Mag.  IV.  259  His  rooms  were  as  neatly 
kept  as  those  of  a  woman. 

18.  To    maintain   continuously  in   proper  form 


KEEP. 

and  order  (a  record,  diary,  journal,  accounts  of 
money  received  and  paid,  etc.\  To  keep  l>oo%s,  to 
make  the  requisite  entries  in  a  merchant's  books  so 
that  these  shall  always  represent  the  state  of  his 
commercial  relations:  see  BOOK-KELTIX<;. 

1552  Ordn  Ilcsp.  .S7.  Barthol,  15  \  b  (Treasurer)  Ye  sh.il 
also  kepe  one  seueral  accompte  betwecne  the  Renter  &  you. 
ll'id.  Cj  (Almoner)  Keping  one  entierand  perfecte  Inuenlarie 
..inaboke.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidant'sCcinm.\i5  Notaryes 
and  scribes  ..  whyche  shoulde  penne,  and  kepe  althynges 
diligentelye.  1604  E.  G[RIMSIONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  /• 
IV.  \  ii.  --20  The  first  Registers  of  Enlries  are  not  so  exactly 
kept  asatthisday.  1633  MASSINGKR  Guardian  i.i,  A  hopeful 
youth,  to  keep  A  merchant's  book.  1751  LAI;I:L\I:  H't-stm. 
/>'r.  66  The  keeping  proper  Accounts  of  these  was  . .  allotted 
to  Richard  Gjahain.  1803  /'A  Xic  No.  14  (1806)  II.  251  He 
had  kept  a  diary  of  all  his  transactions.  1869  W.  ].ONGMAN 
Hist.  Ed-a.'.  Ill,  I.  xiv.  262  No  record  was  kept  of  the  losses 
of  the  English.  1891  Speaker  2  May  531/1  The  useful  habit 
of  keeping  commonplace  books. 

18.  To  provide  for  the  sustenance  of;  to  provide 
with  food  and  clothing  and  other  requisites  of 
life  ;  to  maintain,  support.  Also  refl. 

1377  LANGL.  /'.  PL  B.  ProL  76  Thus  bey  geuen  here  golde 
glotones  tokepeJA.  Prol.  73Glotonyetohelpen].  ^1475 
Coiljear  p6o  Than  Schir  Rauf  gat  rewaird  to  keip  his 
Knichtheid.  15..  in  Dunl'ar's  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  306/44  Spend 
pain  of  the  gude  thow  wan.  And  keip  the  ay  wilh  ho! 
1616  BKAUM.  &  FL.  Scorn/.  Lady  in.  ii,  What  .shall  become 
of  my  poor  family?  They. .must  keep  themselves.  1668  K. 
Si  i  i •[.]•:  Hnst'aiithiian's  Catting' \\.  (1672)  16  A  husbandman 
is  a  111. in  . .  that  makes  the  ground  that  bred  him  keep  him. 
1858  J,  nl.  K.  .-If  He.  Soc.  XIX.  i.  207  The  land  would  barely 
keep  the  cows.  1889  Mus.  LYNN  LINFON  T  lira'  the  Long 
Night  I.  i.  viil  131  Should  he  ever  be  able  to  keep  a  wife? 
Mi>d.  He  cannot  keep  himself  yet,  but  is  dependent  on  his 
parents. 

b.   Const,  iii  (the  particular  item  provided). 

1888  Miss  TYTLER  Blackhall  Ghosts  II.  xix.  117  Jem  lias 
to  kri-p  us  in  everything,  in  clothes  as  well  as  the  rest.  1890 
Mi;s.  11.  WOOD  House  of  Halliivell  I.  xii.  323  He  kept  the 
younger  ladies  in  gloves. 

20.  To   maintain,   employ,   entertain   in   one's 
service,  or  for  one's  use  or  enjoyment :  in  reference 
to  animals  »r  things,   there  is  a  mingling  of  the 
sense  of  possession. 

11548  HAUL  Citron.,  Edv.  /!•',  233  b,  [He]  caused  -iij-  C. 
men  of  armes  to  be  kept  secretly  in  their  capita)  nes  houses. 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  W.  i.  i.  284,  I  keepe  but  three  Men,  and 
a  Boy  yet,  till  my  Mother  be  dead.  1607  —  Timon  iv.  iii. 
200  Because  thou  dost  not  keepe  a  dogge.  1637  Star  Chamt. 
Decree  §  28  No  Master- Founder ..  shall  keepe  aboue  two 
Apprentices.  1789  BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  II.  237  Novem- 
ber 24th  1697,  there  is  an  order  of  this  society  forbidding  the 
apprentices.,  to  keep  horses,  dogs  for  hunting,  or  righting 
cocki  1833  H.  MARTINEAU  Briery  Creek  iii.  63  This  morning, 
you  thought  of  no  such  thing  as  keeping  pigs.  1853  LYNCH 
Sclf-Iuiprov.  v.  104  A  man  . .  who  '  keeps  a  gig  ',  but  cannot 
'  afford  to  keep  a  conscience  '.  1860  Temple  Bar  Mag.  I.  42 
Rich  men  kept  a  newsmonger,  as  they  kept  a  valet.  1893 
Xational  Observer  6  May  619/2  He  need  not  himself  keep 
chickens. 

b.  To  keep  a  -woman  as  mistress  ;  to  keep  a  news- 
paper as  a  hired  organ  :  cf.  KEPT  I. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleitianc's  Comm.  49  Others  kept  harlots, 
and  lived  dishonestly.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  4-  Cr.  v.  i.  104  They 
say,  he  keepes  a  Troyan  Drab.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le 
Blanc's  Traz1.  36  Giving  a  box  on  the  ear  to  a  Lord  that 
kept  her  for  a  time.  1712  STEELE  Spect.  No.  276  ?3,  I  am 
kept  by  an  old  Batchelor.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  in.  196 
Philander  . .  In  secret  loves  his  wife,  but  keeps  her  maid. 
1895  Miss  DOWIE  GallitL  114  It  was  habitual  for  women  to 
disapprove  of  a  man  who  kept  a  mistress. 

21.  To  have  habitually  in  stock  or  on  sale. 

1706  Wooden  World Dissected(^c&)y;  The  worser  Liquor 
he  keeps,  the  more  he  brews  his  own  Profit.  1831  HAW- 
THORNE Ho.  Sc-j.  Gables  iii.  41  [She]  gave  her  hot  customer 
to  understand  that  she  did  not  keep  the  article. 

f22.  reft.  To  conduct  or  comport  oneself,  be- 
have. Obs. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  i.  92  Kynges  and  knihtes  scholde 
kepen  hem  bi  Reson.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Doctor's  T.  106  This 
mayde..So  kept  hir  self,  hir  neded  no  maistresse.  c  1400 
I.an/raacs  Cirurg.  272,  I  tau^te  him  how  he  schulde  kepe 
him-silf,  and  how  he  schulde  diete  him-silf. 

23.  To  preserve  in  being  or  operation  ;  to  main- 
tain, retain,  or  continue  to  hold  (a  quality,  state, 
or  condition)  or  to  practise  or  exercise  (a  habit 
or  action).  Cf.  keep  up  in  57  d,  e. 

Hence  in  many  phrases,  as  to  keep  silence  ;  to 
keep  affinity,  companionship,  company,  consort, 
converse,  correspondence ;  to  keep  compass,  measure, 
pace,  step,  time,  tune,  -i'ing  (with)  ;  to  keep  gtiant, 
a  look  out,  sentinel,  iiiarJ,  watch  :  for  which  when 
the  sense  is  specialized,  see  the  sbs. 

c  1315  SHOREHAM  1 1  The  prestes  so  thries  dupp^th  . .  gode 
Seine  kepeth  The  ned.  c  1375 -SV.  Leg.  Saints  xxvii.  (Mother) 
343  He  kepyt  ay  his  innocens.  c  1380  WYCLII-  Wks.  (1880!  21 
So  bat  bei  kepen  pacience  and  charite.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  42 
Crist  kepid  ai  bat  state,  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  XL  316  That 
king  till  himkepitkyndnesand  luff.  a.itfio'u\  Bailees  Bk.  20/52 
Honoure  and  curtesy  loke  bou  kepe.  1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems 
xxix.  18  Than  mon  I  keip  ane  grauetie.  J53oPALSGR.  596/2, 
I  kepe  abstynence,  I  forbeare  meale  and  drinke.  a  1548 
HALL  Chron..  Hen.  VIII,  261  b,  Charitie  is  not  kept  amongest 
you.  1552  HULOET,  To  kepe  bawdrye  or  whoredume.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  32  Now  almost  no  countrie  kepeth 
either  weight  or  measure  one  with  the  other  to  the  great 
hurt  of  the  Realme.  1597  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV.  v.  iv.  65  Two 
Starres  keepe  not  their  motion  in  one  Sphere.  1603  — 
'>.]/.  n.  i.  5  Let  it  keepe  one  shape.  1632  B.  JONSON 
Lady  n.  i.  Wks.  (Rtkig.)  447/1  Vou,  that  will  keep 
consort  with  such  fidlers.  1651  WITT  IE  tr.  Primrose  s  t  op. 
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Err.  ni.  ii.  138  The  Ancients  . .  did  keep  a  frequent  use  of 
baths  and  frictions.  1698  FRYER  Arc.  /•'.  India  #  P.  331 
To  make  them  [Lamb-skins]  keep  their  Curl,  a  1715  BURNF.T 
Own  Time  (1823)  II.  in,  51  To  keep  no  farther  correspon- 
dence with  duke  Hamilton.  1750  GKAV  AY^p  xix,  Along 
the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  They  kept  the  noiseless 
tenour  of  their  way.  1818  SHELLI  v  Rtt>.  Islam  n.  xviii, 
Did  I.non  and  his  friend  .. a  lofty  converse  ki-i-p.  1822 
—  Hellas  18  Who  now  keep  That  calm  sleep.  1890  I'.  M. 
CRAWFORD  Cigarette-maker's  Rout.  I.  Hi.  99  The  Count  him- 
self kept  his  composure  admirably. 

24.  YVHh  complement :    To  preserve,  maintain, 
retain,  or  cause  to  continue,  in  some  specified  con- 
dition, state,  place,  position,  action,  or  course. 

The  complement  may  be  an  adj.,  sb.,  pple.,  adv.,  or  pr- -p. 
phrase,  e.  g.  to  keep  alive,  clean,  close,  dark,  dry,  fast,  holy, 
open,  secret,  still,  s^L^ct,  warm  ;  to  keep  a  prisoner,  a  secret ; 
to  keep  going,  shut  \  to  keep  at  arm's  length,  at  bay,  at  it, 
at  work,  in  countenance,  in  readiness,  in  repair,  in  suspense, 
in  touch,  out  of  mischief,  to  time,  etc.  For  these  in  special- 
ized senses,  and  for  phrases,  such  as  to  keep  the  ball  rolling, 
the  pot  boiling,  one's  hair  on,  one's  eye  upon,  one's  eyes  about 
one,  ones  head  above  water,  etc.,  see  the  adjs.  or  sbs. 

^1340  HAMFOLE  Prose  Tr.  8  Scho  [the  bee]  kepes  clene 
and  bryghte  hire  wingcs,  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  623  pe 
dore  closed  Kayed  and  cliketted  to  kepe  \>G  with-outen. 
1414  BRAMPTON  Penit.  Ps.  xix.  (Percy  Soc.)  8  My  synne[s], 
that  I  in  schryfte  schulde  schewe,  I  kepe  hem  clos  for  schanie 
or  fere,  a  1500  in  Babees  Bk.  10/42  Vt  kepys  hym  out  offe 
synne  &  blame.  Ibid.  21/66  Hande,  fote,  &  fynger  kepe 
bou  styll.  1500-20  DL'NBAR  Poems  xlviii.  70  Scho  bad  eik 
Juno  . .  That  scho  the  hevin  stild  keip  amene  and  dry.  1585 
T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  in.  xxii.  112  To  keepe 
the  Arabians  . .  in  greater  sobriety.  Ibid,  iv.  xv.  130  They 
. .  kept  the  portes  and  passages  so  shutte,  that  they  kept 
away  the  corne.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  ii.  28  That  Power 
that  made  you  King  Hath  power  to  keepe  you  King.  1607 
TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  119  It  is  necessary  that  their 
kennei  be  kept  sweet  and  dry.  1657  R.  LIGON  Barbndoes 
(1673)  102  To  keep  it  continually  in  the  shade.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  -V  P.  125,  I  kept  the  Coolies  to  their  Watch. 
1712  STEELE  Spect,  No.  263  p  4  It  is  [thus! .  .  that  Hatreds 
are  kept  alive.  Ibid,  No.  264  P2  While  he  could  keep  his 
Poverty  a  Secret.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  126 
He  is  .  .  still  kept  fast  by  a  string.  1840  Jrnl.  R,  Agric. 
Soc,  I.  in.  225  The  ploughmen  could  scarcely  keep  their 
ploughs  in  the  ground.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  i.  66 
Keep  the  door  shut  and  the  devil  passes  by.  1854  DICKENS 
Hard  Times  i.  xiv,  In  the  daytime  old  Bounderby  has  been 
keeping  me  at  it  rather.  1883  G.  M.  FENN  Middy  fy  Ensign 
xxxi,  I'll  keep  him  to  hi?  promise.  1890  T.  F.  TOOT  f/ist. 
Eng.  fr.  1689,  48  He  kept  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
Whigs  by  his  sound  commercial . .  measures.  1891  Temple 
Bar  Mag.  Feb.  281  There  was  the  steam  kettle  to  keep  on 
the  boil.  1892  National  Observer  17  Dec.  100/1  It  promises 
help  . .  to  keep  him  in  funds  when  he  is  out  on  strike. 

b.  reft.  To  preserve  or  maintain  oneself,  or  con- 
tinue, in  such  condition,  etc.  (Hence  the  intrans. 
use  in  39.) 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  i.  169  Curatours  bat  schulden  kepe 
hem  clene  of  heore  bodies,  a  1380  l-'irg.  Antioch  137  in 
Horstm.  AltengL  Leg.  (1878'  27,  I  may  me  kepe  chast 
eueridel.  c  1400 Destr.  Troy  10513  Kepisyou  incouer.cleane 
out  of  sight !  c  1430  Syr  Gcncr.  (Roxb.)  2835  This  traitour 
kept  him  close  that  night.  ci4&)C.\\TOxSonncsofAymon 
xxtv.  512  Baron,  kepe  you  by  reynawde.  a  1533  LD.  BEHNERS 
Huon  xxi.  64  Yf  ye  can  kepe  your  selfe  without  spekynge 
to  hym,  ye  maye  than  well  skape.  1549  (Mar.)  Kk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Matrimony t  Wilt  thou ..  forsaking  all  other  kepe 
thee  only  to  her,  so  long  as  you  both  shall  Hue?  1585  T. 
WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy.  i.  iv.  3b,  Theyr  watches 
keepe  themselves  in  an  ambush  neare  unto  a  wood.  1788 
W.  BLANK  Hunt,  Excitrs.  15  The  Prince,  by  laying  hold  of 
the  Howdah,  kept  himself  in  his  scat.  1879  BROWNING 
Martin  Relph  32  The  many  and  loyal  should  keep  them- 
selves unmixed  with  the  few  perverse. 

***  7'o  detain  or  hold  in  custody ^  restraint,  con- 
ceahnent)  etc. ;  to  prevent  from  escaping  or  being 
taken  from  one. 

25.  To  hold  as  a  captive  or  prisoner ;   to  hold 
in  custody  or  in  restraint  of  personal  liberty;   to 
prevent  from  escaping. 

£•1330  R.  RRrNNF.C/iro«.  (1810)219  pat  kept  him  inprisoun, 
Edward  did  him  calle.  1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvin.  512  He 
..  bad  haf  him  avay  in  hy,  And  Ink  he  kepit  war  st rally. 
1382  WYCLIF  Acts  xvi.  23  Thei  senten  hem  into  prisoun, 
commaundinge  to  the  kepere  that  he  diligentU  schulde  kepe 
hem.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  12084  pat  commly  be  keppet,  ne 
in  cloese  haldyn.  1526  TINDALF.  Acts  xxviii.  16  Paul  was 
suffered  to  dwell  alone  with  wone  soudier  that  kept  hym. 
1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nic  hot  ay's  I  \>y.  i.  vii.  6  They  kept 
me  as  prisoner.  1892  Law  Times  XCIII.  414/2  He  did  not 
think  that  the  defendant  ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  any 
longer. 

26.  To  retain  in  a  place  or  position  by  moral 
constraint ;  to  restrain  from  going  away  ;  to  cause 
or  induce  to  remain;  to  detain.     Alsoy/^. 

1653  MIDDLETON  8:  ROWLEY  Changeling  v.  iii,  Keep  life 
in  him  for  further  tortures.  1782  Cowi-i  R  }*rogr.  Err.  416 
A  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home.  1801  PITT  in  G.  Roses 
Diaries  (1860)  I.  291,  I  have  been  kept  till  this  instant. 
1877  Mtss  YONGI-:  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxix.  291  Colet  would  fain 
have  kept  Erasmus  to  lecture  at  Oxford.  1885  E.  F.  BYRRNF, 
Entangled  II.  xviii.  29  Don't  let  me  keep  you.  1890  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  I.  ii.  31  There  was  nothing  to  keep 
me  in  England. 

27.  To  holdback,  prevent,  withhold  ;  to  restrain, 
control.     Const,  from  (off,  out  of}. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  2893  iFairf.)  Ihesu  criste  $ou  kepe  fra 
syn.  ^1460  Urbanltas  74  in  Babees  Bk.  15  In  chambur 
among  ladyes  bry^th  Kepe  thy  tonge  and  spende  thy  sy^th. 
1339  BIBLE  (Great)  Ps.  xxxiv.  13  Kepe  thy  tonge  from  euell. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Coinin.  355  Yea  they. .have  not 
kept  their  hancles  also  from  yonge  babes  and  children.  1591 
SHAKS.  i  }Ien.  T7,  i.  L  160  The  Earle  of  Salisbury  ..  hardly 
keepes  his  men  from  mutinie.  1642  MILTON  Apol.  Sweet. 
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viil,  How  hard  is  it  when  a  man  meets  with  a  Foole  to  keepe 
his  tongue  from  folly  !  1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jos.  I  139  The 
Bishops  might  have  done  better  to  have  kept  their  voyces. 
1729  HITLER  Serin.  Balaam  Wks.  1874  II.  87  Those  partial 
regards  to  his  duty,  -might  keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 
1858  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX.  r.  184  A  cold,  dry  spring 
may  keep  the  seed  from  germinating. 

b.  rc/l.    To  restrain  oneself,  refrain,  hold  back ; 
to  abstain.     (Hence  intr.,  sense  43.) 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Cotisc.  954  Gude  it  es  bat  a  man  him 
kepe  Fra  worldisshe  luf  and  vany  worshepe.  c  1460  in 
A'<i/vi'f  Bk.  13/19  Fro  spettyng  &  snetyng  kepe  he  also. 
1483  CAXTON  G.  de  la  Toitr  D  vb,  This  is  a  good  ensample 
to  awarrannt  and  kepe  hymself  of  fals  beholdynge.  c  1500 
Mttusine  xxxvi.  295  Hys  brother  coude  not  kepe  hym,  but 
he  asked  after  Melusyne.  01533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  lix. 
205  He  ..  coude  not  a  kept  hym  selfe  fro  lawghynge.  1601 
SHAKS,  Two  Gent.  iv.  iv.  it  'Tis  a  foule  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  kccpe  himselfe  in  all  companies.  1892  Black-  .y 
White  26  Nov.  610/1, 1  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  myself  from 
strangling  her. 

28.  To  withhold  from   present  use,   to  reserve ; 
to  lay  up,  store  up.     reft.  To  reserve  oneself. 

<- 1340  Cursor  M.  970  (Fairf.)  Of  alkyn  frute  bat  ys  bine 
Kepe  me  be  teynde  format  ys  myne.  r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839) 
v.  52  The  Gerneres  . .  to  kepe  the  greynes  for  the  perile  of 
the  dere  3eres.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Estfattix,  21,  1.. haue 
kepte  me  a  wynebery  of  the  grapes.  1579  GOSSON  Sch. 
Abuse  (Arb.)  17  Philip  ..  exhorted  his  friends  to  keepe 
their  stoinackes  for  the  seconde  course.  1632  LITHGOW 
Trav.  vr.  258  The  water  of  Jordan. .  the  longer  it  is  kept, 
it  is  the  more  fresher.  1822  SHELLF.Y  Hellas  879  Tne 
Anarchs.,  keep  A  throne  for  thee.  1868  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  II.  x.  428  The  ..  Chronicler. .seems  rather  to  keep 
himself  for  great  occasions.  1875  Ibid,  (ed.  2)  III.  xii.  77, 
I  have  purposely  kept  that  question  for  this  stage  of  my 
history. 

29.  Actively  to  hold  in  possession  ;   to  retain  in 
one's  power  or  control ;  to  continue  to  have,  hold, 
or  possess.     Also  afoot.    (The  opposite  of  to  lose  \ 
now  a  leading  sense.) 

^1400  MAUNDEV.  xxiit.  (1839)  252  The!  con  wel  wynnen 
lond  of  Straungeres,  but  thei  con  not  kepen  it.  £1460 
FORTESCUE  Abs.  (V  Lhn.  MOM.  vi.  (1885)  121  It  is  power  to 
mowe  haue  and  kepe  to  hym  self,  c  1470  HENRY  \\~allace 
ix.  1935  Off  ryches  he  kepyt  no  propyr  thing;  Gaiff  as  he 
wan.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk  viii,  To  get  and  ker>e 
not  is  but  losse  of  payne.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  Jl-~t  i.  iii. 
213  He  keepe  them  all.  By  heauen,he  shall  not  haue  a  Scot 
of  them.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  iii.  §  8  With  what 
care  they  are  got,  with  what  fear  they  are  kept,  and  with 
what  certainty  they  must  be  lost,  a  1715  BuRNET0ttM  Time 
(1823)  I.  ii.  159  The  great  ait  of  keeping  him  long  was,  the 
being  easy,  and  the  making  everything  easy  to  him.  1803 
Pic  Nic  No.  8  (1806)  II.  41  These  poets  now  keep  but 
a  feeble  hold  of  the  stage.  1861  Temple  Bar  Mag.  III. 
336  The  variety  keeps  the  children's  attention.  1890  Lij>- 
pincotfs  Mag.  May  632  His  slim  forefinger  between  its 
leaves  to  keep  the  place.  Mod.  The  difficulty  now  is  not  to 
make  money,  but  to  keep  it ;  you  make  it  and  lose  it. 

fb.  Tokeepones  own=-\.Q\\Q\<\  one's  own  (HOLD 
v.  31).     Keep  your  luff,  offing,  wind:  see  the  sbs. 

1627  CAPT,  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ix.  39  If  you  would,, 
keepe  your  owne,  that  is,  not. .  fall  to  lee-ward. 

c.  Jig.  in  phrases,  as  to  keep  one's  temper  (i.e. 
not  to  lose  it) :  see  the  sbs, 

f  d.  ellipt.  To  retain  in  the  memory,  remember. 
1573  BARET  Alu.  I  27  We  keepe  those  thinges  most  surely, 
that  we  learne  in  youth.     1612  BRINSLEY  Lift/.  Lit.  141  Thus 
they  shall  keepe  their  Authours,  which  they  haue  learned. 

30.  To  withhold  (from} :  implying  exertion  or 
effort  to  prevent  a  thing  from  going  or  getting  to 
another. 

£•1461  Paston  Lett.  II.  73  It  is  a  comon  proverbe,  'A  man 
xuld  kepe  fro  the  blynde  and  gevyt  to  is  kyn  '.  1568 
GRAFTON  Chron.  II.  282  Mine  ad vcrsary,  who  kepeth  wrong- 
fully from  me  mine  heritage.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr. 
Nicholay's  I'oy.  iv.  xvi.  131  Where  they  would  not  receive 
his  salvation,  the  same  for  ever  shalbe  kept  from  them. 
1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ix,  746  Great  are  thy  Vertues,  doubtless, 
best  of  Fruits,  Though  kept  from  Man. 

31.  To  hide,  conceal  ;   not  to  divulge.     Chiefly 
iii  phr.,  as  to  keep  COUNSEL,  a  SECRET  :  see  the  sbs. 

1382  WYCLIF  fsa.  xlviii.  6  Thingus. .  kept  ben  that  thou 
knowist  not.  1:1400  Row.  Rose  2858  A  felowe  that  can 
welle  concele,  And  kepe  thi  counselle,  and  welle  hele.  1560 
D,\rs  tr.  Sleidane's  Coinin,  321  b,  To  the  promotours  they 
promise  a  reward  and  to  kepe  their  counsel.  1781  D. 
WILLIAMS  tr.  Voltaire's  Dram,  ll'ks.  1 1.  233  Take  the  money 
and  keep  the  secret.  1847  MARRYAT  Child*:  N.  Forest  xvii, 
'You  must  keep  our  secret,  Oswald'.  1859  THACKERAY 
I'irgin,  xxi,  There  is  no  keeping  any  thing  from  you.  1888 
G.  GISSIXG  Life's  Morn.  II.  xiv.  227  For  a  week  he  kept  his 
counsel,  and  behaved  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

32.  To  continue  to  follow  (,a  way,  path,  course, 
etc.),  so  as  not  to  lose  it  or  get  out  of  it. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  256  Thowgh  ye  wepe  yet 
shal  ye  before  me  Ay  kepe  your  course.  1553  S.  CABOT  in 
Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589*  259  All  courses  in  Navigation  to  be  set 
and  kept  by  the  aduice  of  the  Captain.  1595  SHAKS.  John 
ii.  i,  339  Vnlesse  thou  let  his  siluer  Water,  keepe  A  peacefull 
progresse  to  the  Ocean.  1598  —  Merry  \\''.  in.  ii.  i  Nay 
keepe  your  way  . .  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  Leader.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  vi,  258  The  Friers 
and  Souldiers  removed;  keeping  their  course  towards 
Jericho.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  n.  ix,  We  kept  no  path.  1870 
E.  PEACOCK  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  98  Taking  care  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  road.  1892  Field  21  May  777/1  How  the 
driver  kept  the  track  is  a  marvel. 

33.  To  stay  or  remain  in,  on,  or  at  (a  place)  ; 
not  to  leave  ;  esp.  in  to  keep  one's  bed,  one's  room 
(as   in    sickness)  ;    to   keep   the   house*      Cf.   keep 
to,  44  b. 

1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton)  i.  xxii.  (1859)  25  Thou  kepyst 
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now  thy  bed.  Thyne  ydlenes  and  slouthe  hath  this  y  bred. 
c  iqjpSyr  Gener.  (Koxb.)  1526  Hisdoghtre  Clarionas  She  kept 
the  chambre,  as  Reason  was.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I. 
xlix.  60  These  engyns  dyd  cast  night  and  day  great  stones . .  so 
that  they  within  were  fayne  to  kepe  vautes  and  sellars. 
1534-1828  [see  RED  sl>.  6  c].  1542-1864  [see  HorsK  sb.  17  d]. 
1575  LANEIIAM  Let.  (1871)  33  The  weather  being  hot,  her 
highnes  kept  the  Castl  for  coolness.  1647  TRAPP  Connn., 
Titus  II.  343  The  Aegyptian  women  ware  no  shoes,  that 
they  might  the  better  keep  home.  1667  SIR  E.  LYTTEI.TON 
in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  51,  I  have  kept  my  chamber 
ever  since  last  Tuesday.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  <v  Prcj. 
xiii.  My  poor  mother  is  really  ill,  and  keeps  her  room.  1885 
EMILY  LAWI.FSS  Millionaire's  Cousin  iv.  76  Am  I  bound  to 
keep  my  own  side  of  the  partition? 

b.  To  stay  or  retain  one's  place  in  or  on,  against 
opposition  ;  as  to  keep  the  dtck>  the  saddle t  the  field^ 
the  stage ',  onts  seat,  one's  ground. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  l't  iv.  vi.  -2  But  all's  not  done,  yet  keepe 
the  French  the  field.  1632  LITHGOW  Trav.  \\\.  99  The  tem- 
pest continuing  (our  Boate  not  being  able  to  keepe  the  Seas) 
we  were  constrained  to  seeke  into  a  Creeke.  1748  Anson's 
Voy.  in.  i.  298  Only  sixteen  men,  and  eleven  boys  were 
capable  of  keeping  the  deck.  1823  B/acfou>.  Mag.  XIV.  555 
Not  a  single  tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  stage.  1835  THIRLWAI.I.  Greece  I.  iv.  113 
It  [the  story]  kept  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  interest.. in 
distorting  or  suppressing  it.  1849  MACAVLAY  Hist.  Eng.  y. 

I.  579  The  wonder  is  . .  that  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
seats.     1890  Blacfcv.  Mag.  CXLVIII.  435/2   A  first-class 
boat,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  all  the  year  round. 

****   To  carry  on,  conduct,  hold. 

34.  To  carry  on,  conduct,  as  presiding  officer  or 
a   chief  actor  (an  assembly,   court,    fair,  market, 
etc.)  ;   «=  HOLD  v.  8. 

1432-50  tr.  Iligdcn  (Rolls)  V.  119  [Silvester]  whichekepede 
the  firste  grete  cownsayle  of  Nicene.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  202  He  wolde  kepe  parlyamente  wyth  them. 
1535  COVERDALE  2  Mace.  iv.  43  Of  these  matters  therfore 
there  was  kepte  a  courte  agaynst  Menelaus.  1546  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (1870)  222  In  the  same  Towne  there  ys  a  merkett, 
wekely^  kepte.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nicholay's  I'oy. 
Hi.  xvn.  102  b,  There.,  they  kept  a  generall  chapter  or 
assembly.  1634  W.  WOOD  New  Eng.  Prosp.  (1865)  42  This 
Towne  [Boston) .  .being  the  Center  of  the  Plantations  where 
the  monthly  Courts  are  kept.  1752  FIELDING  Amelia  xi. 
iii.  His  wife  soon  afterwards  began  to  keep  an  assembly,  or, 
in  the  fashionable  phrase,  to  be  'at  home'  once  a  week. 
1877  Miss  YONGE  Cameos  Ser.  in.  xxi.  196  Henry  was  keep- 
ing  court  at  Lincoln,  where  he  meant  to  spend  Easter. 

35.  To  carry  on  and  manage,  to  conduct  as  one's 
own  (an  establishment  or  business,  a  school,  shop, 
etc.).      To  keep  house  :  see  HOUSE  $b>  17  a,  b. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  761  Edward  the 
Noble  Prince  .,  kept  his  house  at  Ludlow  in  Wales.  1601 
SHAKS.  Tivel.  N.  in.  ii.  81  Like  a  Pedant  that  keepes  a 
Schools  i'  th  Church.  1660  F.  BROOKE  tr.  Le  Blanc's  Trar: 
29  He  kept  an  Inn  common  to  all  passengers.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  fy  P.  194  Barbers,  .seldom  keep  Shop,  but  go 
about  the  City  with  a  checquered  Apron  over  their  Shulders. 
1711  STF.ELE  Sped.  No.  155  p  2,  I  keep  a  Coffee-house. 
1877  W.  O.  RUSSELL  Crimes  $•  Misdcm.  \\.  xxviii.  427  The 
keeping  a  bawdy-house  is  a  common  nuisance.  1890  Har- 
per's Mag.  Oct.  747/2  They  came  here  and  kept  lodgings. 

36.  To  carry  on,  maintain  ;  to  continue  to  make, 
cause,  or  do  (an  action,  war,  disturbance,  or  the 
like).    Cf.  keep  up,  tf  f. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  1825  In  man  shall  thow 
fynde  that  werre  kept  clayly.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidanc's 
Cotnm.  208 1),  Warre  was  to  be  kepte  upon  hys  frontiers. 
1568-1807  [see  COIL  sb2  4].  1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  i.  61 
Who  is  that  at  the  doore  y'  keepes  all  this  noise?  1601  — 
Tivt-l.  N.  ti.  iii.  76  What  acatterwallingdoeyou  keepe  heere? 
1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  HI.  iv,  What  an  idle  prate  thou 
keep'st,  good  nurse  ;  goe  sleepe.  1665  GLANVILL  Def.  l''ain 
Dogm.  41  'Tis  strange  that  tne  Ancients  should  keep  such 
ado  about  an  easie  Probleme.  a  1784  JOHNSON  in  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  A  need.  34  The  nonsense  you  now  keep  such  a  stir 
about.  1818  SHELLEY  Rev.  Islam  vi.  vii,  Ships  from  Pro- 
pontes  keep  A  killing  rain  of  fire, 

III.  Intransitive  uses. 

*  A  rising  front  ellipsis  of  reflexive  pronoun. 

37.  To   reside,    dwell,    live,    lodge.      (Freq.    in 
literary  use  from  c  1580  to  1650  ;  now  only  colloq.^ 
esp.  at  Cambridge  University  and  in  U.  S.) 

[1402-3  Durham  Ace.  ^?^//i-(Surtees)  217  Camera  ubi  pueri 
custodian  t.} 

c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxv.  117  pis  emperour  . .  base 
many  men  kepand  at  his  courte.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls) 

II.  65  Sich  as  ben  gaclerid  in  coventis  ..  the  which*  for 
worldly  combraunce  kepen  in  cloistris.     1504  Bury   Wills 
(Camden)  102,  I  wyll  y'  he  or  they  shall  keep  at  Cambryge 
at  scoole,    1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  127  Among  the  moimtaines 
of  this  tract,  the   Pygmaians,  by   report   do   keepe,      1633 
P.  FLETCHER  Purple  I  si.  v.  xxv,  Here  stands  the  palace  of  the 
noblest  sense;  HereVisuskeeps.    1719111  Willis  it  Clark  Cam- 
bridge (1886)  II.  214  In  y  Room  where  Mr  Maynard  keeps 
there  was  acted  ..  a  Pastoral.     1775  ABIGAIL  APAMS  in  J. 
Adams'  Fam.  Lett.  (1876)  128,  I  nave.. been  upon  a  visit  to 
Mrs,  Morgan,  who  keeps  at  Major  Miftlin's.  1825  ].  NKAL  Hro. 
'Jonathan  I.   255  A  little  '  Virgmny  gal '  who  was  '  keepin  ' 
there.     1859  [J.  PAVN]  Foster  Brothers  \v\\.  314  Where  does 
Mr.   Hollis  'keep"?   inquired    he   of  his   bedmaker.      1883 
Cambridge  Staircase   vin.    137    Holtmore  ,.  keeps    out    of 
cullege.     1889  Boston  (Mass.)  jfrnl.  8  July  3/3  Just  where 
Mrs.  Stevens  kept  in  Boston  is  unknown  to  history. 

38.  To  remain  or  stay  for  the  time  (in  a  par- 
ticular place  or  spot). 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Cotnm.  214  The  rest  .  .  were 
driven  to  kepe  in  caves  and  sellars  under  the  earth.  1597 
MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  Pref.,  Being  compelled  to  keepe  at 
home.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  .y  Cl.  in.  vii.  75  Marcus  Octauius 
.  .  and  Celius  are  for  Sea :  But  we  keepe  whole  by  Land. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  iv,  We  had  kept  on  board.  Ibid. 
xvi,  I  kept .  .  within  doors.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Romota  xxxv. 
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KEEP. 

H«  suggested  that  she  should  keep  in  her  own  room.     1890 

him  l.i 
keep  where  he  wax     1891  I".  \\     :  .  r  Lave  ft  His 

i.  it  112  The  wind  kept  in  the  proper  quarter. 
39.  'I'o  remain  or  continue  in  a  specified  con- 

,  etc. 
a.  With  adverbial  or  prepositional  jihn- 

b  IV. 

1598  Sn  IKS.  .1/,-rrj-  II'.  HI.  Hi.  89  Keepe  in  that  minde,  He 
:;e  it.     1660  F.  UROOKI:  tr.  Le  Wane 's  Trap.  93  You 
must  recede  and  keep  at  distance.     1670-98   I 
Italy  II.  2^\  We  strangers,  .must  keep  out  of  their  way,  and 
:,  itT.     1697  l>kYc>!\  .lLHt-id\\.  oS6  Creusa  kept 
beh;  •':'««!  114  If  they  have  not  hit  the 

liuffel  they  '-p  out  of  ]  l:ttii;fr.     1805  N 

20  O  VII.  136  To  keep  ..  in  sight 

of  the  Enemy  in  the  night.     1823  vr«II. 

viji.  102  Mervine  k  L     1883  Fn\\¥ 

'  !Y  .r  F-nsign  xxviii,  171  The  men  kept  in  excellent 
health.  1890  T.  F.  Tor?  Hist.  Kug.fr.  1689,  vm.  iv.  48  He 
kept  in  touch  with  public  opinion. 

b.  with  adj.  (or  equivalent  substantive). 
1590  SHAKS,  Com.  Err.   \\.    i.    26   This  servitude  makes 
1.    r  1600  Afc.  ./i/f.  U'.  ]\'ray\r\  Antiquary 
XXXII.   ?-T  This  ..  will  U|>v  hut  one  yeare  good.      1699 
It'.Mi-n  ;;  I'cy.  II.  111.  iv.  47  When  these   }  me  the 

better  sort  of  People  . .  keep  close.  1814  DOYLE  in  W.  J. 
Fin-Patrick  Life  (iSfo)  I.  66  We  were  constantly  making 
efforts  to  keep  clear  of  them.  1825  Ntr.u  Monthly  Mag.  X  V. 
406  It  will  keep  sweet  a  jne.  1870  I.OWFLI. 

Stud.  It'intf.  120  It  is  the  part  of  a  critic  to  keep  cool  under 
whatever  circumstances.  1883  FENN  Middy  ff  Ensign  xiv. 
78  We  want  to  keep  friends. 

40.  To  continue,  persevere,  go  on  (in  a  specified 
course  or  action). 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.ll'  21 1  b,  The  Dukes  messengers 
..durst  not  kepe  on  their  iorney.  1568  GRAFTON  Chron. 

II.  91  He  had  such  comfort  of  the  king,  as  he  kept  on  his 
purpose.     1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  10  The  Duke..  With 
slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on   his  course.     1709  STEF.LE 
Taller  No.  48  p  4  We  kept  on  our  Way  after  him  till  we 
came  to  Exchange-Alley.    1857  B.  TAYLOR  North.  Trail.  48 
We  kept  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  little  distance. 
1889  W.  WESTALL  Birch  Dtne  III.  it  41  Turn  to  the  left 
and  keep  straight  on.     1891  H.  S.  MFRHIMAN  Pris.  <$•  Capt. 

III.  xiv.  235  After  passing  Spilzbergen  they  would  keep  to 
the  north. 

b.  With  pres.  pple.  as  complement. 
'794  GIFFORD  Baviad  (1800)  27  note,  Some  contemptible 
vulgarity,  such  as  'That's  your  sort  1'..' What 's  to  pay?' 
1  Keep  moving  ',  etc.  1806-7  J-  BERESFORD  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  vi.  Miseries  Stage  Coaches  iv,  The  Monster  .. 
keeps  braying  away.  1858  HAWTHORNE  Fr.  <y  //.  Jrnls.  1. 124 
Niagara.,  keeps  pouring  on  forever  and  ever.  1890'!'.  F.  TOUT 
Hist.  Eng.  fr.  1689,  134  He  kept  changing  his  plans.  1892 
Temple  Bar  Mag.  Feb.  198  She  kept  tumbling  off  her  horse. 

41.  To  remain  in  good  condition  ;  to  last  without 
spoiling.     Also_/ff.  to  admit  of  being  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1508)  76  Doth  beauties  keepe  which. 
never  sunne  can  burne  Nor  stormes  do  turne  !  1626  BACON 
Syl-'a  §  627  Grapes. .it  is  reported. .will  keep  better  in  a 
vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  thai  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 
1705  Lett,  in  Chr.  Wordsworth  Scholx  Academ.  (1877) 
291  When  he  is  to  be  buried  I  can't  tell,  but  they  say  he 
can't  keep  long.  1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  I.  xii,  I  had  no  hops 
to  make  it  keep.  1836  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  F.xerc.  (1842)  IV. 
106,  I  will  defer  any  observations,  .till  my  next  And  there 
was  nothing  but  what  will  keep.  1847  MARRYAT  Childr.  ff. 
Forest  v,  He  brought  home  more  venison  than  would  keep 
in  the  hot  weather.  1889  DOYLE  Micah  Clarke  xi.  92  Your 
story,  however,  can  keep. 

'*  ll'il/i  prcfositions  in  specialized  senses. 

(Chiefly  from  38,  39,  40.) 

42.  Keep  at  — .     To  work  persistently  at ;   to 
continue  to  occupy  oneself  with.     Also  to  keip  at 
it:  see  AT  prep.  16  b. 

1825  firm  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  490  He  should  have  kept 
at  the  law,  he  would  have  done  for  that.     1846  Jrnl.   R. 
Agric.  Soc.  VII.  i.  130  By  keeping  at  it  all  day  he  is  able 
er  nearly  2  acres.     1890  Pictorial  tforld  9  Oct. 
iiocould  keep  at  work  on  a  morning  like  this?    1891 
.S7.  ffukalai  Mag.  261  Still  they  keep  al  it,  early  and  late. 
b.   Hence  humorous  nonce-compounds. 
1882  Three  in  Nonvayv.  38  In  a  nice  keep-at-it-all-day-if. 
you-hke  kind  of  manner.     1895  Proc.    nth  Cam'.   Amer. 
Instruct.  Deaf  p.  Ixix.In  school,  and  out  of  school,.,  at  work 
or  play;  in  shorl,  by  everlasting  keep-at-il-iveness. 

43.  Keep  from—.    To  abstain  from ;  to  remain 
absent  or  away  from. 

1513  MOPE  in  GraflonC*n>«.  (15681  II.  767 The  prosperitie 
keeping  from  enemies  and  evill  dyet 

f'586  L    ".«   I'KMHROKE  Ps.  LXXIV.  X,  Wh.1t    is    the    CaUSC 

I  hat  thy  right  hand  far  from  us  keepes?    1590  SHAKS  Com 
rr.  in.  i.  18  You  would  keepe  from  my  heeles,  and  beware 
fan  asse.     1727  C,w  licgfar's  Of.  i.  vm,  I  shall  soon  know 
married  by  Macheulh's,  keeping  from  our  house. 

"r  contain  oneself/row;. 

,'*"  V  '"'«>*  Ser.  in.  xiv.  125  Nor  was  Louis 

.0 .  keep  from  turning  pale.     1889  DOVI.F.  Micah  Clarke 

'JyfY'-'  1890  Lippincotfs 

1  '-ould  hardly  keep  from  smiling. 

I.  Keep  to  — .      a.   To  adhere  to,  stick  to, 
bide  by  (a  promise,  agreement,  etc.) ;  to  continue 
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b.  To  confine  or  restrict  oneself  to.  To  keep 
to  oneself,  also  (colloq.)  to  keep  oneself  to  oneself, 
t  i  avoid  the  society  of  others. 

1698  FKYER  Ace.  F..  fnd.  ff  P.  174  He  is  married  to  Four 

whom  he  keeps  religiously.     1711  AnmsoN  Spect. 

No.  129  f  i  Did  they  keep  to  one  c<  :hey  would 

Ij6l  tlfHnt.Excurs. 

generally  keep  to  the   lliick    forests  where   it    is 

impossible  to  follow  them.     1826  DISRAELI  /  'iv.  Grey  v.  xv, 

We  had  much  letter  keerj  to  the  road.     1881  G.  M.  CRAIK 

-  !•  I II.  ii.  44  He  had  merely  to  keep  to  the 

sofa  for  two  or  three  days.      1880  J.  MASTF.RMAN  Scotts  of 

Westminster  I.  iv.  142  Content  witn  each  other,  they  kept  to 

themselves.     1891  Sat.  A\~:  18  Apr.  483/1  She  shall  keep  to 

her  room  and  he  will  keep  to  his. 

45.  Keep  with  — .    To  remain  or  stay  with  ;  to 
associate  or  keep  company  with  ;  to  keep  up  with. 

a  1533  Ln.  Hi  !<M:RS  Hfton  liv.  181  He  may  as  sone  go  to 
your  enemyes  parte  as  to  kepe  with  you.  16x1  SHAKS. 
ll'int.  T.  I.  ii.  344  Goe  then;  and  ..  keepe  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  Queene.  1817  W.  SLI.WYN  Lav  A'isi  Prius 
(ed.  4)  II.  940  To  keep  with  cfmvoy  during  the  whole  voyage. 
1891  Field  19  Dec.  956/3  The  very  select  Tew  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  keep  with  hounds. 
IV.  With  adverbs. 

46.  Keep  away.     a.  trans.  To  cause  to  remain 
absent  or  afar ;  to  prevent  from  coming  near. 

rt  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV m  Her  frendes..said,  that 
she  was  kept  awaie..by  Sorcerers  and  Necromanciers. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  7,iv.  iv.  22  Let  not  your  priuate  discord 
keepe  away  The  leuied  succours  that  should  lend  him 
ayde.  1872  FREEMAN  Europ.  Hist.  xvii.  §  3.  352  The  French 
frontier,  which  first  reached  the  Rhine  in  1648,  is  now  kept 
quite  away  from  it. 

b.  intr.  To  remain  absent  or  at  a  distance ;  to 
hold  one's  course  at  a  distance  ;  to  move  off. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  in.  iv.  173  What?  keepe  a  weeke  away? 
Seuen  dayes,  and  Nights?  a  1889  W.  COLLINS  Blind  Love 
(1890)  III.  liii.  130,  I  could  not  keep  away  from  you. 

C.  Naut.  trans.  To  cause  to  sail  '  off  the  wind  ' 
or  to  leeward,  intr.  To  sail  off  the  wind  or  to 
leeward. 

1805  SIR  E.  BERRY  13  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846) 
VII.  118  note,  \  was  determined  not  to  keep  away,  and 
I  could  not  tack  without  the  certainty  of  a  broadside.  1867 
SMYTH  Sailor's  H'ord-Ut.  s.  v.,  Keep  lier  atuay,  alter  the 
ship's  course  to  leeward,  by  sailing  further  off  the  wind. 
1875  BEDFORD  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  127  If  the  vessel 
keeps  away  [from  wind's  eye]  5  points,  she  must  steam  or 
sail  at  the  rate  of  7-2  knots,  to  be  in  an  equally  good  position. 
47.  Keep  back.  a.  trans.  To  restrain;  to  de- 
tain; to  hold  back  forcibly;  to  retard  the  progress, 
advance,  or  growth  of. 

1535  COVF.RDALE  2  Kings  iv.  24  Dryue  forth,  and  kepe  me 
not  bak  with  rydinge.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm. 
463  b,  I  have  kept  hacke  no  man  from  the  true  Religion. 
1678  WANLF.Y  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  98.  468/1  He.. 
strongly  kept  back  the  Turk  from  encroachments  upon  his 
Dominions.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  f,  P.  310  The 
Wheat  stands,  to  endure  a  farther  ripening,  being  kept  back 
by  the  Chill  Winds.  1848  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IX.  II.  556 
Bine  that  has  been  kept  back  .  .by  cold  weather.  1890  FENN 
Double  Knot  I.  iv.  129  She  made  a  brave  effort  tokeepback 
her  tears. 

b.  To  withhold;  to  retain  or  reserve  designedly; 
to  conceal. 

XS3S  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxix.  [xl.l  io,  I  kepe  not  thylouynge 
mercy. .backe  from  the  greate  congregacion.  ijSsSTi'BBES 
Anat.  Akus.  H.  (1882)  80  The  church  will  keepe  no  part  of 
the  lining  backe  from  the  pastor,  if  he  doe  his  dutie.  1607-12 
BACON  Ess.,Seeming  Wise  (Arb.)  216  Some  are  so  close,  and 
reserved,  as  they.. seeme  alwaies  to  keepe  back  somewhat. 
1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  n.  L  11.  vii,  Long  keppen  back 
from  your  expecting  sight.  1888  G.  GISSING  Life's  Morn. 
II.  xv.  302  It  really  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  keeping 
something  back. 

C.  intr.  To  hold  oneself  or  remain  back. 
1837  DICK  F.NS  Pickw.  iv,  There  was  a  request  to '  keep  back ' 
from  the  front. 

48.  Keep  down.  a.  trans.  To  hold  down  ;  to 
hold  in  subjection  or  under  control;  to  repress. 

1581  PF.TTIK  tr.  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv.  i.  (1586)  3  b,  Sudden 
flames  by  force  kept  downe.  1607  TOPSELL  Four'f.  Beasts 
(1658)  155  They  keep  them  low  and  down  by  substraction  of 
their  meat.  1659  D.  PELL  Impr.  Sea  38  You  should  ..keep 
down  your  spirits  both  in  this  and  other  cases.  1722  DE  FOE 
Col.  "Jack  (1840)  67  Will  kept  the  man  down  who  was  under 
him.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  \.  I.  34  A  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  ..  will  keep  down  ten  millions  of  ploughmen  and 
.-irtisans.  ,889  Repent.  /'.  M'lntworth  III.  xvi.  291  She 
had  hard  work  to  keep  down  her  tears. 

b.  To  keep  low  in  amount  or  number ;  to  pre- 
vent from  growing,  increasing,  or  accumulating. 

1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  201  The  executors  ..ought 
to  keep  down  the  interest.  1840  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  I.  111. 
259  1  he  Tartarian  oats  kept  down  the  clover.  1851  Beck's 
florist  Jan.  2t  Pick  off  decaying  KMV.'S,  and  keep  down 
insects.  1869  W.  LONT.MVN  Hist.  /•:,/„,.  ///,  I.  Xvi.  309 
Employers.. combined  to  keep  down  wages. 
C.  Painting.  (See  quot.  iS.-(. 

1768  W.  GII.PIN  Prints  210  The  effect  ..  might  have  been 
jetttfr,  if  all  the  lights  upon  it  had  been  kept  down.  1805 
I'..  DAYU  H'orks  290  Should  the  objects  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Light  and  Shade,  the  sky  may  lie  kept  down 
1854  FAIRHOLT  Diet.  T,'rms  Art,  Kept  do-.im,  subdued  in 
tint,  so  thai  that  portion  of  the  picture  thus  treated 
is  rendered  subordinate  h>  SOUR,  other  part. 

d.  J 'rui/ in-;.    To  set  in  lower-case  type,  as  a  word 
or  letter ;  to  use  capitals  somewhat  sparingly. 

1888  JACOIM  Printers'  1'ocal'. 

e.  intr.  To  remain  low  or  subdued. 

1889  MARY  E.  CARTF.R  Mrs.  Severn  1 1 1.  m.  ix.  SIQ  Praying 
thai  lh.;  wind  would  keep  down  for  a  few  hours. 


KEEP. 

49.  Keep  in.  a.  trans.  To  confine  within  ;  to 
hold  in  check ;  to  restrain  ;  not  to  utter  or  give 
vent  to ;  spec,  to  confine  in  school  after  hours. 

a  1420  Hoc.  i  KM:  Df  Reg.  Princ.  1015  We  ..  keepe  muste 
our  song  and  wordes  in.     (-1491  Chast.  GoddesChyld.  18  To 
kepe  in  his  chyldern  that  they  shold  not  sterte  abrode  fro 
the  scole.     1601  SHAKS.  Twcl.  A",  i.  v.  209  It  is  more  like  to 
be   feigned;    I    pray  you   keep   it    in.      1690  W.    WALKER 
Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  24  He  is  not  able  to  keep  in  his  anger. 
1713  At T>ISMX  Oi/d  i.  iv,  Your  zeal  becomes  importunate 
but  learn  to  keep  it  in.     1893  P"U  Mall  Mai;.  I.  23  He  had 
been  '  kept  in  '. . ,  and  his  schoolmates  had  all  gone, 
t  b.  To  keep  from  public  currency.     Obs. 

'573  fiARET  Alv.  K  25  To  keepe  in  come,  to  the  end  to 
make  it  deere.  1671  M.  BRI-CE  Good  Kerns  in  Evil  Times 
(1708)  68  Thanks  be  to  him  that  hath  ay  keeped  in  our 
Black  side  yet,  and  hath  not  let  the  World  see  it  yet. 

c.  To  keep  (a  fire)  burning :  cf.  IN  adv.  6  g. 
Also  intr.  of  a  fire :  To  continue  to  burn. 

1659  J.  ARROW-SMITH  Chain  Princ.  160  As  culinary  fire 
must  !>e  kindled  and  kept  in  by  external  materials.  1711 
1793  (see  IN  adv.  6g).  1849  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  X.  i.  149 


he  fire,  .keeps  in  well  twelve  hours.     1892  Review  o/Rei: 
15  Mar.  299/1  The  fire  can  be  kept  in  all  night. 
d.   Printing.     To  set  type  closely  spaced. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  Diet.,  A'.r/  in,  is  a 
caution  either  given  to,  or  resolved  on,  by  the  Compositer, 
where  there  may  be  doubt  of  Driving  out  his  Matter  beyond 
his  Counting  off.  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  I  \*-al: 


e.  To  keep  one's  hand  in  :  see  HAND  sb.  ~,i. 

f.  intr.  To  remain  indoors,  or  within  a  retreat, 
place,  position,  etc. 

c  1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  711  Euermore  she  kept  hir  in.  1518 
in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  18  The  inhabitants  of 
thos  bowses  that  be  ..  infectyd  shall  kepe  in.  1652  GAULE 


g.  To  keep  in  line  or  in  touch  with, 
1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunting  (1788)  35,  I  could  never  yet 
see  any  creature  on  two  legs  keep  in  with  the  Dogs. 

h.  To  remain  in  favour  or  on  good  terms  with. 
Cf.  IN  adv.  9  a.     (Now  colloq.} 

1598  GRENEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  v.  (1622)  96  He  kept  in 
with  Caesar  in  no  lesse  fauour  then  authority.  1666  l'i  i  vs 
Diary  i  July,  Though  I  do  not  love  him,  yet  I  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  in  with  him.  1720  OZELL  I'ertot's  Rom. 
Rep.  II.  xiv.  333  Caesar  ..  resolved  to  keep  in  equally  with 
the  Senate  and  Antony.  1883  BLACK  Yolande  III.  v.  86 
He's  violent  enough  in  the  House;  but  that's  to  keep  in 
with  his  constituents. 

50.  Keep  off.  a.  trans.  To  hinder  from  coining 
near  or  touching ;  to  ward  off ;  to  avert. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV  233  b,  Covered  with  hordes 
onely  to  kepe  of  the  wether.  1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  t,  Jul.  m. 
ni.  54  He  glue  thee  Armour  to  keepe  off  that  word.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  24  Having  white  st.m'-s 
in  their  hands,  to  keep  off  the  people.  1727  GAY  fiegg.  Of. 
i.  viii.  (1729)  it  O  Polly. .By  keeping  men  off,  you  la  c-p 
them  on.  1883  FENN  Middy  t,  Ensign  xxii.  133  An  um- 
brella held  up  to  keep  off  the  sun. 

b.  intr.  To  stay  at  a  distance  ;  to  refrain  from 
approaching  ;  not  to  come  on. 

1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iv.  21  You  ..  Keepe  off  aloofe 
with  worthlesse  emulation.  1803  I.  H  ILLYAR  Aug.  in  Nicolas 
Disp.  Kelson  (1845)  II.  186  note.  The  Master.. told  the  Boats 
to  keep  off.  1861  DICKENS  Ct.  Expect,  xxxix,  I  ..put  him 
away.  'Stay! 'said  I.  'Keep  off!'  1891  Field  7  Nov. 
699/2  If  the-  frost  keeps  off. 

61.  Keep  on.  a.  trans.  To  maintain  or  retain 
in  an  existing  condition  or  relation  ;  to  continue  to 
hold,  occupy,  employ,  entertain,  or  display. 

1669  R.  MONTAGU  in  Buccleuch  MRS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.) 
I.  439  Till  the  end  of  the  quarter.,  her  family  should  be  kept 
on.  1847  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  i.  io  If  young,  they 
are  sometimes  kept  on  for  another  season,  and  sent  Io  fold. 

1889  ADEL.  SERGEANT  E.  Denison  I.  i.  xi.  138  Kingley  asked 
him  awkwardly  whether  he  meant  to  '  keep  on  the  house  '. 

1890  MRS.  H.  WOOD  House  ofHalliu'ell  II.  viii.  213  Lei  me 
reproach  him  as  I  will,  he  keeps  on  that  provoking  ineel 

b.  To  keep  (a  fire,  etc.)  going  continuously. 
1891  Review  of  Rev.  15  Sept.  287/2  When  a  fire  is  needed 

to  be  kept  on  all  night 

c.  intr.    To  continue  or  persist  in  a  course  or 
action  ;  to  go  on  with  something.    Now  freq.  with 
pres.  pple. 

1589  PUTTENHAM  Eng.  Poesie  ll.  iii.  (Arb.)  83  In  this 
manner  doth  theGreeke  dactilus  begin  slowly  and  keepe  on 
swifter  till  th'eml.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  ill.  iii.  455  The  Politic  k,: 
Sea,  Whose  Icie  Current .  .keepes  due  on  To  the  Propomic  kr. 
1724  DE  FOE  .Mem.  Caralicr  (1840)  240  We  kept  on  all 
night.  1856  Titan  Ufaf.  Dec.  516/1  '  We  shall  never  come 
across  each  other  again ',  she  kept  on  saying  to  herself.  1889 
DovLF.Mica/i  Clarke  xxii.  224  Strike  quick, strike  hard,  and 
keep  on  striking. 

.  To  keep  the  head  covered. 


1652-62  HEYLIN  Costnogr.  IIL  (1673)  133/2  They  keep  on 
of  all  sides  ..  accounting  it  an  opprobrious     ' 

inc-n  uncover  lli,:ir  heads. 


Ol>s. 
2  The. 
s  thing  to  see  any 


e.  To  remain  fixed  or  attached  ;  to  stay  on. 
1892  Casselfs  F'am.  Mag.  July  469/2  [His)  buttons  never 

keen  on. 

52.  Keep  out.     a.  trans.    To  cause  to  remain 
without ;  to  prevent  from  getting  in. 

(-1425  LVUG.  Assembly  of  Cods  770  [He]  Wold  kepe  out 
that  other  he  shuld  nat  esyly entre,  1560  DAI-SIT.  Sleidane's 
Cmiitn.  94  The  Sea  brake  in  over  the  walles,  that  we 
Io  k,  pt:  it  out.  1681  FI.AVEI.  Melli.  Grace  xxxiv.  575  He 
teaches  them  how  to  paint  the  glass,  that  he  may  keep  out 
the  light.  1780  COXF.  A'ltss.  Disc.  169  In  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  1821  CI.ARI-:  /'///.  Mhistr.  I.  84  I,o<  ks  ..  To  keep 
out  thieves  at  ni«lil.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  \  i.  Keep  hei 
[a  li'c.ilj  .  .ni,  l.i.'/ir.  Tick-  inns  siren 


KEEP. 
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KEEPER. 


b.  Printing,     To  set  type  widely  spaced. 

1683  MOXON  Aleck.  F,xcrc.,  Printing  I>ict.  s.  v.,  lie  Sets 
Wide,  to  Drive  or  Keep  out  1888  JACOBI  Printers'  Vocal*. 

53.  Keep  over,     trans.  To  reserve,  hold  over. 
1847  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Sac.  VIII.  i.  6  Some  breeders  keep 

them  [lambsj  over  until  the  next  spring.  1893  Field  4  Mar. 
331/2  Keeping  over  old  wheat  stocks  for  a  rise  in  price. 

54.  Keep  to.   A'attf.  trans.  To  cause  (^a  ship)  to 
sail  close  to  the  wind. 

1692  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Grata.  XVL  76  In  keeping 
the  Ship  near  the  Wind,  UK-M;  terms  are  used..&-#  her  to, 
touch  the  li'ind.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Keep  your  loof  ox  Keep 
her  to. 

55.  Keep  together,     a.    trans.    To   cause   to 
remain   in   association   or  union.     To  keep  body 
(^  life]  and  soul  together ;  to  keep  (oneself)  alive. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  HI.  i.  56  Clo.  Would  not  a  paire  of 
these  haue  bred  sir?  /  'io.  Yes  being  kept  together, and  put 
to  vse.  1693  TATR  in  Drydens  Juvenal  xv.  (1697)  375  The 
Vascons  once  with  Man's  Klesh  (as  'tis  sed)  Kept  Life  and 
Soul  together.  1841  Jrnl,  R.  Agric.  Soc.  II.  i.  43  It  is  a  poor 
loose  sand .  .only  kept  together  by  the  roots  of  the  sea-bent. 
1884  Century  Mag.  Nov.  54/2  How  on  earth  they  managed 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

b.  intr.  To  remain  associated  or  united. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  S/eidane's  Comm.  435  Let  them  ..  kepe 
together,  and  in  no  wise  scatter  abrode.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  I',  11.  ij.  105  Treason,  and  murther, euer  kept  together. 
1768  J.  BYRON  Narr.  Patagonia  (ed.  2)  13  It  did  not  become 
him  to  desert  it  as  long  as  the  ship  kept  together,  1820 
W.  IRVING  Sketch  P>k,  (1859)  181,  I  have  a  particular  respect 
for  three  or  four .  .chairs . .  which  seem  to  me  to  keep  together. 

56.  Keep  under,     trans.   To  hold  in  subjection 
or  under  control ;  to  keep  down. 

1486-1504  Quinton  MSS.  in  Denton  Eng.  in  i$th  cent. 
Note  D.  (1888)318  For  mane  men  wyll  ley  owt  more  to  kepe 
vnder  the  pore  th(en)  for  to  helpe  thaym.  1579  GOSSON 
Sch,  Abuse  (Arb.)  37  Giue  them  a  bitte  to  keepe  them  vnder. 
1611  BIBLE  i  Cor.  ix.  27,  I  keepe  under  my  body,  and  brim: 
it  into  subjection.  1712  BERKELEY  Pass.  Obed.  §  13  Likr 
all  other  passions,  [they]  must  be  restrained  and  kept  under. 
1843  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  i.  116  The  services  of  birds 
in  keeping  under  noxious  insects.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scoffs 
of  Bestminstcr  II.  ix.  115  She  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
kept  under  all  her  life. 

57.  Keep  up.     a.  trans.   To  keep  shut  up  or 
confined. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  i.  H.  59  Keepe  vp  your  bright  Swords,  for 
the  dew  will  rust  them.  1654  in  Picton  L* pool  Mimic.  Rec. 
(1883)  I,  191  Swyne.. ought  to  bee  kept  up  in  their  styes. 
1673  WYCHERLF.Y  Gentl.  Dancing  Master  n.  i,  Have  you 
kept  up  my  daughter  close  in  my  absence?  1737  WHISTON 
Josephus,  Antiq.  iv.  viii.  §  36  If  his  owner. .having  known 
what  his  nature  was.. hath  not  kept  him  (an  ox]  up.  1847 
Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  VIII.  i,  31  When  sheep  are  kept  up  in 
sheds  during  the  winter. 

fb.  To  keep  secret  or  undivulged.     Obs. 

1678  CUDWORTH  Intel/.  Syst.  i.  Hi.  §  38. 177  So  long  as  these 
things  are  concealed  and  kept  up  in  Huggermugger.  a  1715 
BURNET  Own  7Yw«(i8z3)  II.  115  They.. had  not  sailed  \\  h« n 
the  proclamation  came  down :  yet  it  was  kept  up  till  they 
sailed  away.  1715  RAMSAY  Cent.  S/u-ph.  n.  iii,  What  fowk 
say  of  me,  Bauldy,  let  me  hear ;  Keep  naithing  up. 

c.  To  support,  sustain;  to  prevent  from  sinking 
or  falling.     Also  intr.  To  bear  up,  so  as  not  to 
break  down. 

To  keep  the  ball  itp  (sec  BALL  .T/-.1 1 8).  To  keep  one's  wicket 
up  (cricket);  to  remain  in,  to  continue  one's  innings. 

1681  F[.\VM.  Met  It.  (trace  ix.  190  Of  great  use  to  keep 
up  the  soul  above  water.  1604  F.  BKAGGE  Disc.  Parables 
xiii.  425  To  keep  up  their  spirits.  1801  H.  SWINBURNE  in 
Crts.  Europe  close  last  Cent.  (1841)  II.  209  This  ridiculous 
folly  keeps  the  stocks  up.  1868  ROGERS  Pol.  Econ,  ix.  (1876) 
88  The  purpose  of  a  trades-union  is  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
labour.  1884  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Ann.  60  He  kept  up  his 
wicket  until  the  finish.  1889  J.  MASTERMAN  Scotts  of  West- 
minster II.  xii.  262  But  for  her  sweetness  and  bravery, 
I  never  could  have  kept  up  through  all  this  terrible  trial. 

d.  To  maintain  in  a  worthy  or  effective  condition; 
to  support ;  to  keep  in  repair  ;  to  keep  burning. 

1552  HUI.OF.T,  Kepe  vp  by  cheryshhige,  alo,foveo.  Kepe 
vp  by  mainh  ,  >itt>.  1670  SIR  S.  CROW  in  izth 

Kep.  Hist.  AISS.  Coiinn,  App.  v.  15  Findeing  that  business 
. .  a  burden  ..  to  keepe  it  upp  in  that  perfection  I  found  and 
made  itt.  1678  I.ADV  C HA WORTH  Ibid.  51  The  King  had 
a  mind  ..  to  keep  up  his  army  and  navy  till  that  peace  was 
made.  1701  W.  Wo  i  TON  Hist.  Rome,  Marcus  vi.  106  The 
Athenians  still  kept  up  regular  Professors  for  all  those 
Sciences.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  7>V/C  Mast  xxvi.  86  We  kept  up 
a  small  fire,  by  which  we  cooked  our  mussels.  1875  KKI  i -.- 
MAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xii.  173  A  causeway  which  is  htill  in 
being  and  which  is  kept  up  as  a  modern  road. 

e.  To  maintain,  retain,  preserve  (a  quality,  state 
of  things,  accomplishment,  etc.) ;    to   keep   from 
deteriorating  or  disappearing. 

1670  A.  ROHKRIS  /J</?'.  T.  S.  51  Orders  of  Men. .that  keep 
up  the  Honour  of  Religion  amongst  them.  1705  ADDISON 
Italy  Wks.  II.  132  Alkmo  K-ups  up  its  credit  still  fur  Wim.-. 
1791  Gentl.  tVtii.\  '.'•>/•'.  The  rU-iyy  would,  from  the  calls  of 
their  profesMon  .  .keep  up  their  classical  acquirements.  1836 
JAS.  GRANT  Ct.  Metropolis  I.  ii.  44  They  must  maintain  their 
dignity;  they  must  keep  up  appearances.  1884  MRS.  PIKKIS 
Judith  Wynne  I.  v.  48  Oughtn't  she  to  have  a  hor^c,  and 
keep  up  her  riding? 

I.  To  maintain,  continue,  go  on  with  (an  action 
or  course  of  action). 

1513  MORI-:  in  Graf  ton  Citron.  (1568)  II.  778  For  his  dis- 
simulation onely  kept  all  that  mi-schiefe  up.  1711  :-, 
Sped,  No.  51  F  2  The  Difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  sprightly 
Dialogue  for  five  Acts  together.  1781  Hist,  Eur.  in  Ann. 
Reg.  16/1  Continual  firing.. was  kept  up  during  the  day. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  Conq.  III.  xiv.  367  The  fight  is  kept 
up  till  night-fall.  1890  L/ppim ~ott'$  Mag.  Jan.  n  He  and 
I  have  kept  up  a  correspondence. 

VOL.  V. 


g.  To  cause  to  remain  out  of  bed. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  ix,  Well  pleased,  that  my  little  ones 
were  kept  up  beyond  the  usual  time.  1839  THACKERAY 
Fatal  Boots  xii,  Keeping  her  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  1889  ADEU  SFRGEANT  Luck  of  House  II.  xxxvi. 
228,  I  will  keep  you  up  no  longer,  for  you  look  terribly  pale 
and  fagged. 

h.    Printing.     To  keep  (type  or  matter)  stand- 
ing ;  also,  to  use  capitals  somewhat  freely. 
1888  JACOBI  Printers'  I'ocab. 

i.  To  keep  tip  to :  to  prevent  from  falling  below 
(a  level,  standard,  principle,  etc.) ;  to  keep  informed 
of.  Also  intr.  for  refl. 

171*  STFELE  Sped.  No.  308  F  2  My  Lady's  whole  Time 
and  Thoughts  are  spent  in  keeping  up  to  the  Mode.  1726 
LEONI  AlbertFs  Archil.  I.  46/1  This  Strength  in  the  Corners 
is.. only  to  keep  the  Wall  up  to  its  duty.  1841  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  II.  1. 144  It  keeps  him  better  up  to  his  work.  1889 
J.  MASTERMAN  Scotts  of  Westminster  III.  xv.  41  A  London 
correspondent  who  kept  the  country-folk  up  to  the  doings 
of  the  townsfolk.  1890  Univ.  Rev.  Aug.  633  We  should 
keep  up  to  the  mark  in  these  matters. 

j.  intr.  To  continue  alongside,  keep  abreast ;  to 
proceed  at  an  equal  pace  with  (lit.  andy^pv). 

a  1633  G.  HERBERT  Country  Parson  ii.  (1652)  5  They  are 
not  tone  over -submissive  and  base,  but  to  keep  up  with  the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  the  house.  1706  //  'ooden  World  Dis- 
sccted  (170%)  35  He  tries  every  Way. .to  keep  up  with  his 
Leader.  1890  W.  F.  RAI:  Maygrove  II.  vii.  272  Don't  walk 
so  fast . .  I  can  hardly  keep  up  with  you. 

f  k.  To  stay  within  doors ;  to  put  up  or  stop  at. 
1704  D'CHESS  MARLBOROUGH  in  Buccleuch  MSS.  (Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  I.  353,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  Lord  Monther- 
mont  has  had  any  accident  to  make  him  keep  up.  1768 
STERNE  Sent.  Journ.  (1778)  II.  195  (Case  Delicacy)  The 
Voiturin  found  himself  obliged  to  keep  up  five  miles  short 
of  his  stage  at  a  little  decent  kind  of  an  inn. 

V.  58.  Combs.,  as  fkeep-door  (nonce-wd.}t 
a  porter,  door-ward;  f  keep-friend  (see  quot.) ; 
t  keep-net,  ?  a  net  for  keeping  fish  in  ;  f  keep-off, 
a  means  of  keeping  (persons,  etc.)  off;  also  as  adj., 
serving  to  keep  (foes)  off.  Also  KEEPSAKE. 

1682  MRS.  BEHN  City  Heiress  45  Gootl  Mistriss  *keep- 
door,  stand  by ;  for  I  must  enter.  1675  Hist.  Don  Quix. 
45  He  had  besides  two  iron  rings  about  his  neck,  the 
one  of  the  chain,  and  the  other  of  that  kind  which  are  called 
A*keep-friend,or  the  foot  of  a  friend;  from  whence  descended 
two  irons  unto  his  middle.  1623  WHITBOURNE  Newfound' 
land  75  Ten  *keipnet  Irons.  .Twine  to  make  Keipnets,  &c. 
ci6u  CHAPMAN  lliad\\\.  121  He  fought  not  with  a 'keep-off 
spear,  or  with  a  far-shot  bow.  1615  —  Odyss.  xiv.  759  A 
lance  . .  To  be  his  keep-off  both  'gainst  men  and  dogs. 
Keep  (k/"p),  sb.  Forms :  3-5  kep,  3-6  kepe, 
(5  kype),  4-6  Sc.  kelp,  4-7  keepe,  (9  keape;, 
3-  keep.  [f.  KEEP  z>.] 

fl.  Care,  attention,  heed,  notice;  usually  in 
phrases  to  nim,  take,  give  keep,  to  take  or  give 
heed,  take  notice.  (Const.  of,  in/in.  t  or  clattse.'} 

£1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1333  Ei-aften  bak,  as  he  nam  kep,  faste 
in  Sornes,  he  sa}  a  sep.  a,  1300  Cursor  M.  20128  Hir  sun 
to  serue  was  al  hir  kepe.  Ibid.  20498  To  J>is  ferli  tas  all  nu 
kepe.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  Ixix.  [Ixx.]  i  }eue  kepe,  God, 
to  my  helpe.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (1839)  v.  51  A  Man  ought 
to  take  gode  kepe  for  to  bye  Bawme.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp 
of  Folys  (1570)  174  What  God  hath  done  for  you  ye  take  no 
keepe.  1602  Narcissus  (1893)  712,  I  tooke  good  keepe,  and 
saw  thee  eke  shedd  teares,  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in. 
MI.  xxxvii,  Who  of  nought  else  but  sloth  and  growth  doth 
taken  keep.  [1886  A.  LANG  Lett.  Dead  Ant/i.  36  As  to 
things  old,  they  take  no  keep  of  them.] 

2.  Care  or  heed  in  tending,  watching,  or  preserv- 
ing ;  charge ;  orig.  only  in  phr.  -f-  to  take  keep. 

«  1300  Cursor  M.  5729  (Gutt.)  Moyses  bat  time  tok  kepe 
To  his  elde  fadris  schepe.  c  1440  Partonope  289  Partanope 
ys  now  softe  falle  on  sleepe  This  fay  re  lady  of  hym  takyth 
keepe.  ^1475  Rauf  Coilyar  640  Tak  keip  to  my  Capill, 
that  na  man  him  call.  1491  CAXION  /  'itas  Patr.  (W.  de  W. 
1495)  u.  241  a/i  Take  euer  a  besy  kepe  of  thy  selfe.  a  1568 
ASCHAM  Scholem.  I.  (Arb.)  49  Vnder  the  kepe,  and  by  the 
counsell,  of  some  graue  gouernour.  1586  I.  HOOKER  Hist. 
IreL  in  Holinshed  II.  100/2  Your  dominion  in  Ireland, 
whereof  they  haue  so  liitle  keepe.  1647  H.  MORE  Poems 
311  Of  his  precious  soul  he  takes  no  keep.  1818  KEATS 
l-'.ndym.  i.  68  If  from  shepherd's  keep  A  lamb  stray 'd  far. 
t  b.  That  which  is  kept ;  a  charge.  Obs. 

1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  July  133  Often  he  vsed  of  hys 
keepe  a  sacrifice  to  bring. 

3.  Hist.    The  innermost  and  strongest  structure 
or  central  tower  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  serving  #s 
a  last  defence  ;  a  tower;  a  stronghold,  donjon. 

Perhaps  orig.  a  translation  of  It.  tenazza. 

a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1598)  249  He  who  stood  as  watch 
upon  the  top  of  the  keepe.  1598  BARRET  Theor.  Warrcs 
vi.  iv.  244  The  Tenaza  or  Keepe,  which  stands  without  the 
body  of  the  Caste! I.  1654  EVELYN  Mem.  8  June,  The 
Castle  itself  is  large  in  circumference.  ..The  Keep,  or  mount, 
hath  ..  a  very  profound  well.  1796  KUUKE  Let.  Noble  Lord 
Wks.  VIII.  49  Like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor  rising  in 
majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its 
kindred  and  coeval  towers.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  \.  xiii, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound,  And  mighty  keep 
and  tower.  1819  W.  BURGH  Notes  Masons  ting*  Card.  \\. 
Note  L,  The  Gothic  castle  ..  consisted,  in  every  instance,  of 
the  keep  or  strong-hold,  and  the  court  or  enclosure  annexed 
to  the  keep.  1877  TENNYSON  Harold  11.  ii,  The  walls  oppress 
me,  And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half  the  heaven. 

4.  An  article  which  serves  for  containing  or  re- 
taining something,    fa.  A  meat-safe.     Obs.  rare. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor  s.v.,  A  Keepe  is  ..  also  vsed  for 
a  safe,  which  is  a  thing  to  keepe  the  meate  from  the  flies  in 
Sommer  season.  1649  Httry  // V//.v  (Carndt-ut  ?2i  A  . .  cup- 
burd,  a  keepe,  two  wrought  chairs. 


b.  A  stew,  pond,  or  reservoir  for  fish ;  a  weir  or 
dam  for  retaining  water,    rare. 

1617  MINSHEU  Doctor  s.v.,  A  Keepe  is  also  used  ..  for 
a  place  made  in  waters  to  keep  and  preserve  fish.  1847 
J.  DWYER  Princ.  Hydraul.  Engin.  75  The  motion  of  water 
over  a  bar  or  keep,  such  as  had  been  calculated  for  the 
new  cut. 

t  c.  A  clasp  or  similar  fastening.  Obs. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  xvm.  432  Buttons.. made  to  fairly 
hold  The  robe  together,  all  lac'd  downe  before,  Where  Keepes 
and  Catches  both  sides  of  it  wore. 

d.  Coal-mining.      One  of  the  set  of  movable 
iron  supports  on  which  the  cage  rests  when  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft :   =  KEP  sb. 

1851  GREENWELL  Coal-trade  Terms  Northttmb.  fy  Ditrh. 
33  The  cage  rising  between  the  keeps,  and  forcing  them 
back;  but  when  drawn  above  the  keeps,  they  fall  forward 
to  their  places.  1867  W.  W.  SMYTH  Coal  <$•  Coal-minin^ 
166  The  cage  is  lifted  ..  a  little  above  the  plane  of  the  bank 
..and  then  allowed  to  drop  on  to  the  keeps. 

e.  Alech.  In  a  locomotive  engine  :  A  part  of  the 
axle-box,  fitted  beneath  the  journal  of  the  axle  and 
serving  to  hold  an  oiled  pad  against  it. 

1881  Metal  World  No.  15.  227  Care  should  be  taken  in 
boring  out  the  axle-box  keeps,  as  if  the  keeps  are  not  bored 
correctly  the  journals.. will  not  work  true  in  them. 

f\  5.  A  keeper,  a  herd  (in  N.  America).    Obs.  rare. 

1641  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  60  If  any  goates  be  without 
a  keep  after  the  i4th  day  of  the  next  moneth  . .  the  owners 
of  them  shall  forfeit  ..  halfe  a  bushel  of  Corne.  Ibid.  6r 
[They]  shall  agree  with  a  Cowe  keep  for  the  towne  for  the 
present  summer. 

6.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maintaining ;   the  fact 
of  being  kept.     See  KEEP  v.  19-24. 

1763  in  F.  B.  Hough  Siege  Detroit  (1860)  191  The  Safety 
and  Protection  of  Schenectady  depends  in  a  great  Measure 
on  the  keep  of  a  good  Guard  in  the  Town.  1824  Miss  MITFORD 
/  'illage  Ser.  i.  (1863)  64  Our  old  spaniel .  .and  the  blue  grey- 
hound., both  of  which  fourfooted  worthies  were  sent  out  to 
keep  for  the  summer.  1847-78  HAI.LIW.  s.  v.  Keep,  Out  at 
keep,  said  of  animals  in  hired  pastures. 

b.  In  good  keepy  well  kept,  in  good  condition  ; 
so  in  tow  keep,  etc. 

1808  Trial  Lieut,  Gen.  Whitelocke  I.  215  Many  of  them 
exceedingly  good  horses,  but  in  low  keep.  1811  LAMB 
Good  Clerk  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  384  As  the  owner  of  a  fine 
horse  is  [solicitous]  to  have  him  appear  in  good  keep. 

c.  The  food  required  to  keep  a  person  or  animal ; 
provender,  pasture ;  maintenance,  support. 

a  1825  I''ORBY  /  ~oc.  JS.  Anglia  s.  v.,  I  am  short  of  keep  for 
my  cows.  1829  SOUTHEY  Pilgr.  Compostella  Poet.  Wks. 
VII.  264  The  Corporation  A  fund  for  their  keep  supplied. 
1848  LOWELL  Biglow  f.  Poems  1890  II.  148  You're  so 
darned  lazy,  I  don't  think  you're  hardly  worth  your  keep. 

7.  Phr.    For  keeps :    to  keep,  for  good ;   hence, 
completely,  altogether.   U.  S.  colloq. 

1886  Advance  9  Dec.  (Farmer),  We. .promise  not  to  play 
marbles  for  keeps,  nor  bet  nor  gamble  in  any  way.  1897 
R.  KIPLING  Captains  Courageous  263  I'm  coming  into  the 
business  for  keeps  next  fall.  1899  H.  FREDERIC  Market 
J'/at:t'  195  I've  got  something  the  matter  with  me. .I've  got 
it  for  keeps, 

8.  Comb.,    as   keep-tower   —  sense    3;    keep- 
worthy  a.,  worth  keeping,  worthy  of  being  kept. 

1830  W.  TAYLOR  Hist.  Germ.  Poetry  I.  182  Bodmer  ..  was 
the  editor  of  the  Zurich  charter  ..  and  of  other  keep-worthy 
documents.  1865  STREET  Goth.  Archit.  Spain  187  The 
enormous  Keep-tower  which  rises  out  of  its  western  face. 

Keepable  ^k/'-pab'l),  a.  [f.  KEEPZ>.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  can  be  kept  or  preserved. 

1891  Field 21  Nov.  774/2  Another  fish  ..  not.. quite  up  to 
the  si/e  we  had  decided  to  be  keepable. 

Keeper  (kf'pai).  [f.  KEEP  v.  +  -ER1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  keeps. 

I.  From  trans,  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  One  who  has  charge,  care,  or  oversight  of  any 
person  or  thing;  a  guardian,  warden,  custodian. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1096  Quen  was  i  keper  of  bi  child,  c  1330 
R.  HRUNNI-;  Chron.  W-'ace  (Rolls)  15812  Ne  God  wil  namore 
pat  bey  be  Keperes  of  pat  dignete.  d375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints 
xii.  (Mat/n'as)  137  He  hyme  mad  hale  kepare  of  al  pe  thinge, 
pat  he  had  in-to  gowernynge.  1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  iv.  9,  I  wote 
neuere;  whether  am  I  the  keper  of  my  brother?  [CovERD. 
I  knowe  not :  Am  I  my  brothers  keper?].  —  Acts  xyi.  27 
The  kepere  of  the  prisoun  ..  seynge  the  ^atis  of  the  priM-niii 
openyd..wolde  sle  hym  silf.  1388  —  Gen.  iv.  2  Abel  was  a 
kepere  of  scheep,  and  Cayn  was  an  erthe  tilyere.  r  1400 
MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  no  [pai]  ware  made  hirdmen  and 
kepers  of  bestez.  1309-10  Act  i  Hen.  / '///,  c.  17  S  i  The 
Keper  of  the  said  great  Warderobc  for  the  tyme  beyng. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  Huon  viii.  19  Gerarde..  demanded.. 
whether  he  was  kepar  of  that  passage  or  not.  1570  Satir. 
Poems  Reform,  xviii.  37  He  was  keipar  of  3our  commoun 
weill.  1631  GOUGE  God s  Arrows  in.  §  65.  304  The  Church 
. .  is  a  faithful  keeper  and  preserver  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 
1693  UKYDI-N  Juvenal  vi.  (1697)  140  Keep  close  your 
Women,  under  Lock  and  Key:  Hut,  who  shall  keep  those 
Keepers?  1718  1'iinm  Knowledge yy$  Untam'd  and  fierce 
tlu-  li^iT  ..  M''..-ks  his  keeper's  flesh.  1810  Si  ui  i  Lady  of 
L.  in.  xiv,  The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed. 

b.  Forming  the  second  element  in  many  com- 
pounds ;  as  alphabet-keeper,  ass-keeper,  beast-keeper, 
book-keeper,  bridge-keeper,  cash-keeper,  chapel-keeper, 
cow-keeper,  deer- keeper ;  dog-keeper,  door-keeper, 
gamekeeper,  gate-keeper,  goal-keeper,  green-keeper, 
hound-keeper,  housekeeper,  etc.,  of  which  those 
of  permanent  standing  will  be  found  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

c  1440  [see  HOUSEKEEPER].    1535  [see  DOOR-KEEPER].    1555 

[See  II'HIK-KI-KPEK].    l67O[seeGAMEKF,fcrERj.    1707  J.CllAMI'.EK- 
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KEEPER. 

crs  of  the  I 

1766  KNTI    k  .•.•«..•'.'»  IV.  «9J  li: 

1897  Outing 
j  The  old  hound-keeper  declared  ih.it 

ftbt  bitch]  "rauU    "cv"   comc  back-      '9°°   /1''"'-1 

,  II  beside  the  register-kecper.     1900 

I  .    M  July   2/3  The   street   chupcl-keepcr  also 

wished  10  ik-sert  his  post 

C.  Special  : 

Kc,'ftr  of  !hf  K  rcliangt  and  Mint :  the  Master  of  the 

Mint.  :in  IK'.  '870  1'V  tl>-  f  thc 

Ktrffr  o/lht  C.rcat  (\Jlrami)  .S,  . 

A  ho  has  the  CUltodv  of  the  Clreat 
nv  held  l>y  the   Uinl  High 
K  a  per  of  I': 

offio  brfbrecooung 

,0  ,|,.    '  •>••»•  lulled  Ixjul  Privy  Si-.il  ;  l/'l  a  similar 

offic.i  ,r,,l  ihe  Uuchy  of  Cornwall.    fAVi-A' •  ff 

tkt  Tct' 
\lf^Koll.  --'i  If.   I  he..  Keper  of  the  l 

lK-n».>i>  \vyth  the  LiberdLshucil. 

1454  IHil.  V.  ..jo/  ..'The  ChavniL-eller  .'f  England,  and  the 
Keper  of  th.  1467-8  1HJ.  ¥.634/1  II 

iMiiylli.kcofroftheKyngseschaungelnl^ondon. 

M77  .  ,,.  j  Such  and  M  m«iiy  keepers  of  the 

ixll  chink  necessary.     lS*»-3  Act  5  Elis. 

c.  18  '/-//,)  AI.  Vcte declaring  thanctoritee of  tKe  U  K 

of  th,  '*!  the  1-  Chancellor  to  bee 

one.  1607  COWKLI.  Inttrpr.,  Kt'ipcr  v/t/if  frilly  S:'ai,'.. 
seemeth  to  be  called  Clcrke  of  the  priuy  Scale.  //•/</.,  Kcefi-r 
a-  the  Ttntch,  anno  2  H.  6.  cap.  14.  Month  to  be  thai 
in  the  kings  mint  whit  h  at  ilii-s  day  is  termed  the  master 
of  the  assay.  1688  Col.  Rec.  Pennsyk'.  1.  230  Thontis 
Lloyd  Keeper  of  y  Broad  SeaL  1863  H.  Cox  /its/it,  i.  vii. 
02  The  Lord  Chancellor  or  Ixird  Keeper  U ..  Prolocutor  or 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

d.  An  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  a  forest, 
woods,  or  grounds;  now  esp.  -•  GAMKKEKPKII. 

1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  I'll,  c  6  Stiwards  Foresters  and  other 
kepers  within  the  Kynges  Forest  of  Ingilwode.  (41530 
HEYWOOD  Weatlirr  (Urandl  1898)413  Rangers  and  kepers 
of  certayne  places,  As  forestes,  parkes,purlewes  and  chasys. 
1601  ind  ft.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  li.  v.  883,  I  causd  the 
Keeper  to  seuer  the  rasoall  Deere  from  the  Buckes  of  the 
first  head.  1648  Kurv  H'ills (Camden)2i8 ToGeorge  Belts 
my  keeper,  five  pounds.  1703  Brit.  May.  IV.  108  Uuke  of 
Kingston, keei)er  of  Sherwood  ForesL  1863  KlNr.sLEY  11 
Bat.  i  (1889)  16  He  did  not  know  that  a  keeper  is  only 
a  poacher  turned  outside  in,  and  a  poacher  is  a  keeper 
turned  inside  out. 

f  e.   A  nurse ;  one  who  has  charge  of  the  sick. 

(-1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3624  Walstede,  he  sais,  entir 
with  me,  For  my  kepar  sail'  hxi  lie.  c  1470  HENRY  U-'allafc 
n.  366  Quhen  Wallace  was  ralesched  off  his  p:iym-..His 
trew  ke[>ar  he  *end  lo  KlrLsle.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holin- 
sttt-tf  III.  1376/1  In  some  great  extremitie  of  sicknesse  .. 
some  honest  ancient  woman  a  keener,  may  watch  with  anie 
of  them.  1651  WITTIF:  tr.  J'rirrrrflse's  Pop.  Err.  III.  iv.  144 
Such  .LS  IK.-C  sick  of  feavers,  for  whom  principally  keepers 
are  provided. 

2.  One  who  observes  or  keeps  a  command,  law, 
promise,  etc. 

138*  WYCLII-'  Eztk.  xliv.  8  }e  han  putte  keepers  of  myn 
obseruances  in  mysayntuarie  to  5our  self.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(\V.  de  W.  1531)  54  He  calleth  the  kepers  of  the  commaunde- 
mentes  his  frendes,  1625  BACON  Ess.,  Holtiness  (Arh.)  519 
For  Boldnesse  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise,  a  1796  I 
yerscs  to  Rankinf  i,  I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law  In  some 
sma'  points,  altho'  in-t  a'.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
428  From"  being  a  keeper  of  the  law  he  is  converted  into 
a  breaker  of  it. 

3.  One  who  owns  or  carries  on  some  establish- 
ment or  business. 

Often  the  second  element  in  combs.,  as  alehouse-,  hotel-, 
lodging-house  keeper ;  INNKEEPER,  SHOTKI 

c  1440  l'rof>if>.  I'ar-'.  272/1  Kepare  of  an  howse,  or  an 
howse  holdare,  paterfamilias.  1495  Act  n  Hen.  Ill, 
c  2  f  s  To  take  suertie  of  the  kepers  of  ale  houses  of  their 
gode  behavyng.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5141/4  Isaac  Beckett 
.. Alehouse. kct-jter.  1851  HAWTHORNE  Ho.  Sev.  Gables  iii. 
39  A  forlorn  old  maid,  and  keeper  of  a  cent-shop.  1870 
.1.  BAKER  New  Timothy  167  (Cent.)  A  weakly,  aged 
keeper  of  a  little  shoe-store  in  a  village. 

t  4.  One  who  keeps  a  mistress.     Obs. 

1676  ETHEREDGE  Man  of  Mode  i.  i,  An  old  doting  keeper 
cannot  be  more  jealous  of  his  mistress.  1712  Si  KI  t,i:  .S/c<Y. 
No.  461  PII  A  Man  may  lie  a  very  fine  Gentleman,  thi - 
neither  a  Keeper  nor  an  InfideL  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  151  The  risk  of  a  keeper,  who  takes  up  with 
a  low-bred  girl 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  or  retains,  in 
various  senses  of  the  vb.  Also  keeper  -hi?  I: 

a  1548  HAI.L  C  fit-on.,  I  fen.  F  81  There  is  no  lesse  praise  to 
be  geven  to  the  keper  then   to  the  getter.     1593  :- 
Kick.  II,  n.  ii.   7..   He  is  a    Flatterer,  A  Parasite,  a  keeper 
hacke  ofdeath._    4x617  HiEkox  U'ks.  (1620)!!.  457  Keepers 
fri'i»  '  .that  which  they  ought  to  hniic.    /(  1859 

"!'.  xxiii.  V.  105  The  best  keeper  of  secrets 
in  F.urope. 

6.  a.  Any  mechanical  device  for  keeping  some- 
thing in  its  place ;  a  clasp,  catch,  etc.  spet.  (a) 
a  loop  securing  the  end  of  a  buckled  strap  ;  (i) 
the  mousing  of  a  hook ;  (c)  a  jam-nnt  or  check- 
nut  ;  (d)  the  gripper  in  a  flint-lock,  securing  the 
Hint;  (e)  thc  box  into  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock 

ht  Diet.  .]/,•,//..  1875.) 
»575  LANEHAM  l.et.(\^-j^-^  A  na 
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. .  It  has  a  cylindrical  keeper  with  one  lower  edge  struck  up 
.A  keeper  with  a  slot  in  its  upper  surface 
i  he  hitch  anil  tongue  [of  a  glu\c  fotener). 

b.  A  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  across  the  poles  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet  to  prevent  loss  of  power ;   an 
armature. 

Also,  one  of  the  lateral  projections  attached  to  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet  to  bring  these  into  close  proximity 
to  the  revolving  armature;  a  shoe  (Knight  7>/i/.  Mech. 
Suppl.  1884). 

1837  UKKWSTFR  Magnet;  312   The  weight  was  carefully 
removed,  so  as    not    l->   ili^place    the    armature    or   keeper. 
<ri86o  FAK.UIAY  Forces  Naf,   v.    133.     1868  1 .. 
Astron,  274  A  pricker  attached  to  the  keeper  of  an  electro- 
magnet, 

c.  A  ring  that  keeps  another  (esp.  the  wedding- 
ring)  on  the  finger  ;  a  guard-ring. 

1851  MAYHEW  LonJ.  Labour  I.  499  (Hoppe)  A  £okl  ring:, 
a  silver  ring,  and  a  chased  keeper.  1858  Ann.  Register  7, 
150  wedding  rings  and  keepers.  1894  \\\\.\.  CAINK  A/an.i  - 
man  iv.  xiv,  She  ..  hurried  every  thing  into  it— the  money, 
tin.-  earrings,  tin-  keeper  off  her  finger,  and  then  she  paused 
at  the  tum:h  i>f  ihe  wedding-ring. 

II.   From  intr.  senses  of  the  verb. 

7.  One  who  continues  or  remains  at  a  place. 
1611    IJiBLt;  Tit.  li.  5  To  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at 

home. 

8.  A  fruit,  or  other  product,  that  keeps  (well  or  ill). 
1843  JrnL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  IV.  11.  389  An  excellent  apple, 

and  good  kee|x:r.  1892  (harden  27  Aug.  178  The  best  Apple . . 
splendid  keeper,  will  last  until  May.  1891  Seed  Catalogue , 
Royal  Ash-leaf  kidney  [potato],  heavy  cropper  and  good 
keeper. 

Hence  Kee'pering1,  the  work  of  a  gamekeeper. 
1892  J.  WILKINS  Aittobiog.  Gamekpr.  i.  L  13  It  made  me 
take  a  liking  for  keepering. 

Keeperess  kf -pares),  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  keeper  or  custodian,  b.  A  woman  who 
keeps  a  man. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  359  (T).)  Hardly  ever, 
I  daresay,  was  there  a  keeper  that  did  not  make  a  keeperev^ ; 
who  lavished  away  on  her  kept-fellow  what  she  obtained 
from  ..  him  who  kept  her.  1863  Rii.-uiK  Hard  Cash  III.  66 
The  keeperesses  eclipsed  the  keeper^  in  cruelty  to  the  poorer 
patients. 

Kee'perless,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LK.SS.] 
Not  having  a  keeper  or  guardian. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurncy  (1850?  I.  iii.  40  People  accounted 
sane  and  permitted  to  range  the  world  keepcilus^. 

Keepersllip  .k/'p^jjip).  [f.  as  prec.  +-SHIP.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  keeper. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  67  Richard 
Kdys,  nowe  Keper  of  Bockardowe,  to  enjoy  the  kcpershippe 
of  Bocardowe.  1627  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Let,  in  Life  (1886)  322 
Since  I  am  not  repaired  in  the  Keepership.  1825  BEN  J  HAM 
Ojffic.  Apt.  Maximized,  Qbserv.  Peel's  Sp.  (1830)  37  The 
keepership  of  the  prison  named  after  his  judicatory  (the 
King's  Bench].  iS&&  Antiquary  May  227/1  The  keepership 
of  the  mineralogical  department  of  the  British  Museum. 

tXee*pftll,  it.  Ot>s.  rare—1,  [f.  KEEP  sb.  \  + 
-FUL.]  Careful,  heedful. 

i4^H»CAXTON/*av/«'<yr/J.  i-  xv-43  He  myght  haue  eschewid 
hys  hurt  yf  he  had  be  as  kept-full. 

Keeping  (krpirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  KEEP  v.  +  -INC;  1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  KEEP  in  various  senses. 
I.  From  trans,  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  Observance   of  a  rule,   command,  ordinance, 
institution,  practice,  promise,  etc. 

^1380  WVCUF  .SV/.  J/'Ar.  III.  350  Keping  of  Goddis 
mande  mentis.  1473-4  Act  12  <$•  13  Ediv.  II'  in  Rolls  Parlt. 
VI.  33/2  The  kepyng  of  assise  of  Brede,  Wyne,  and  Ale. 
1573  RC&'  '^'  Andrws  A7r£  Scss.  (1889-90)  389  Be  super- 
stitius  keping  of  ^will-day  halyday.  1678  WANLKY  \\~ond. 
Lit.  li  'orid  v.  iii.  §  1 5.  474/1  The  controversie  about  the  keep- 
ing of  Easter. 

2.  The  action,  task,  or  office  of  looking  after, 
guarding,  defending,  taking  care  of,  etc.;  custody, 
charge,  guardianship. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  20106  pan  name  }?e  apostil..In-til  his 
keping,  J>at  maidan.  c  1380  WYCI.U-  \\'ks.  (1880)  21  <1<>.1 
almy^ty  takib  so  gret  kepyng  of  smale  briddis  [etc.],  r  1440 
Gesta.  Rom.  i.  xxxv.  357  (Addit.  MS.)  The  porter  said,  'have 
kepyng  of  thi  self,  a  1533  LD.  HEKNKKS  Huon  lx.  209  We 
that  hath  this  place  in  kepinge  are  frenchemen.  1651  HOBBES 
Leviath.  in.  xl.  25  The  Book  of  the  Law  was  in  their 
Keeping,  a  1735  ARHUTHNOT  John  Bull  in.  xxi.  Misc.  Wks. 
1751  II.  92  As  upright  as  a  new  Chancellor,  who  has  the 
keeping  of  the  King's  Conscience.  1860  TYNDALL  Glac.  \. 
xviii.  126  To  hand  over  your  impressions  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  memory. 

b.  Guard,  defence.  On  (at,  of,  upott]  on£$ 
keeping,  on  one's  guard.  Ohs.  exc.  dial. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  II  12  Encreese  ?e  kepyng,  reise  ^e 
ki.-pi.-ris.  r  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Irel.  52  Amorow  Jiay  lefte 
good  kypynge  yn  the  syte.  1523  Lu.  BE-IRNKUS  Froiss.  1. 
cxxxix.  167  Than  she..sette  goodlcepyng  ouer  them.  1571 
HAMMER  Chron,  IrvL  (1633)  139  To  be  more  ujxm  their 
keeping,  to  prevent  treachery.  1590  SI-F.NSKK  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  2 
Henceforth,  bee  at  your  keeping  well.  1668  Ormonde  JlfSS. 
in  n,t /i  Kc/>.  J/fst.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  v.  71  Some  actions., 
put  your  petitioner  on  his  keeping.  1898  KAIH.  TYNAN  in 
H't'stm.  daz.  12  Oct.  1/3  He  was  already,  as  thf>  --ay  in 
Ireland,  'on  his  kcrpiiii; ' ;  that  is  to  say,  a  hunted  man. 
tc.  A  flock  (of  sheep).  Cf.  herd.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1641  RUST  Farm.  I>ks.  (Surtees)  i  A  flocke,  a  keepjnge,  or 
a  fold  of  sheepe. 

3.  The  taking  care  of  a  thing  or  person;    the 
giving   of  attention   so   as   to   maintain  in  good 
order  or  condition  ;  the  state  or  condition  in  which 
a  thing  is  kept. 

c  1330   k.    I'.  -  i       i    '    14.1.7  <  lim     i 
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lische  men  euen  kepynge,  Mete  &  drynke,  &  o^er  H'nge. 
1468  Chron.  Eng.  in  Hearne  A*.  Gl&uc.  (1724^  482  Hisl; 
..  shewethe  sumwhal  vnwyt  and  necclygence,  for  he  \  itn  - 
liche  leueth  the  kepyng  of  hem.     1523    !  ITZH1  <;••-.    Husb. 
§  112  Cratchts  is  a  soraunce   that   wyU  cause  a  horse  to 


of  the  com  panic  for  stature,  and  good  keapince.  i7u 
J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  t&  This  Keeping  con- 
sists in  mowing  the  Grass  often.  OBoXlMR,  A'./.  A'.  Hm-t. 
Soc.  5  The  Garden.. in  the  highest  state  of  keeping  which 
the  means  of  the  Society  allowed. 

4.  The  maintaining  of  a  state  or  condition. 
^*37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxvl  (Baptist)  14  An^ele  nls  callit 

wes  he,  fore  kepyng  of  verginile,  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath. 
(1884)  35  To  lese  be  name  and  croune  of  ^oure  profession  by 
kepynge  of  silence.  11548  HALL  CInon.,  //,;/.  / '/  17., 
Kxhort  them  to  y«  ..  kepyny  of  good  order  within  the  citie. 
1596  l>ALKYMi-i.F.  tr.  Leslies  Ifisi,  Scot.  v.  261  Beneuolent 
keiping  of  kyndnes,  cumpanie,  and  freindschip. 

5.  Maintenance,   sustenance   with    food ;    food, 
fodder ;   =  KEEP  sh.  6  c. 

1644  Boston  Rec.  (1877)  II.  80  Charity  White  is  allowed 
26s.  for  thirteene  weckes  keeping  of  John  Hurry.  1671 
MILTON  Samson  1260  My  labours,  The  work  of  many  hands, 
which  earns  my  keeping.  1708  Yorksh.  Kan-n,  7  Hi> 
stable-room  and  keeping  are  unpaid.  1876  HOLLANI, 
Oaks  xii.  162  Mike  thought  he  could  hire  a  horse  for  his 
keeping  and  a  sled  for  a  small  sum. 

T  b.  The  maintaining  of  a  mistress  or  lover ;  the 
fact  or  condition  of  being  so  maintained.     0/>s. 

1675  WVCHERLEV  Country-Wife  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  73/2  But 
prithee . .  Is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage  ?  1678  DRYDEN 
Liml'erham  Pref.,  Twos  intended  for  an  honest  Satyr 
against  our  crying  Sin  of  Keeping.  1717  GAY  Regg.  Op.  n. 
iv,  Pray  Madam  were  you  ever  in  keeping?  1768  H.  \V.\i.- 
POLE  Hist.  Doubts  49  note,  On  the  death  of  the  king  she 
[Jane  ShoreJ  had  been  taken  into  keeping  by  lord  Hastings. 

f  6.  Confinement,  imprisonment ;  prison.    Ol>$. 

1382  WYCLIF  Li*kexy\.  12  Thei  schulen  sette  hir  hondis  on 
3011  ..  bitakin^e  in  to  synagogis  and  kepingis  [gloss  ether 
prisouns].  £-1400  Destr.  Troy  0953  Telamoc..come  out  of 
kepyng  to  his  kid  fadur.  151*  MORI-;  in  (ii.iiton  Chton. 
II.  772  Her  kepyng  of  the  king  ms  brother  in  that  place, 

7.  The  action  or  fact  of  retaining  as  one's  own  ; 
retention;  //.  things  kept  or  retained. 

ri4<x>  Row.  Rose  5594  In  getyng  he  hath  such  woo,  And 
in  the  kepyng  drede  also,  a  15418  HALL  Chron.*  Hen.  / "/ 
152  b,  Of  the  gettyng  of  this  man  ties  goodes.,1  wit  not 
speake:  but  the  kepinge  of  them  [etc.].  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT 
'J'raz'.  185  They  concluded  she  was  good  prize  and  worth 
the  keeping.  1857  W.  SMITH  Thorndale  573  If  there  is  to 
be  any  keeping,  there  must  be  some  limit  put  on  the  taking. 

8.  Reservation  for  future  use  ;  preservation. 

1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleitiancs  Connn.  434  A  piece  of  bread  .. 
so  drye..with  longe  kepinge.  1718  J-'ree  thinker  No.  27  p  i 
True  Wit  and  Good  Sense  will  bear  keeping.  1730  SWIFT 
Betty  the  Grizette,  A  tawny  speckled  pippin  Shnvel'd  with 
a  winter's  keeping.  1870  L'ESTRANGE  Uliss  Clifford  I.  vi. 
181  Are  not  poems,  like  port  wine,  the  better  for  keeping  V 
i875^JowETT  Plato  (ed.  2)111.  696  Fruits  which  spoil  with 
keeping. 

9.  a.  In  Painting,     orig.  The   maintenance   of 
the  proper  relation  between  the  representations  of 
nearer  and  more  distant  objects  in  a  picture ;  hence, 
in  more  general  sense, '  the  proper  subserviency  of 
tone  and  colour  in  every  part  of  a  picture,  so  that 
the  general  effect  is  harmonious  to  the  eye*  (Fair- 
holt)  ;  the  maintenance  of  harmony  of  composition. 

1715  J.  RICHARDSON  The.  Painting  224  The  Composition 
is  not  to  be  justifyed..the  Groups  are  too  Regularly  placed, 
and  without  any  Keeping  in  the  Whole,  that  is,  they  appear 
too  near  of  an  Equal  Strength.  1762  GOLDSM.  Cit.  w.  Iv, 
[Parodying  art  slang]  'What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  that  head 
in  the  corner,  done  in  the  manner  of  Gtisoni?  There's  the 
true  keeping  in  it.'  1768  VV.  GILPIN  Upon  Prints  20  Keeping 
then  proportions  a  ptoper  degree  of  strength  to  the  near  and 
distant  parts,  in  respect  to  each  other,  1780  JOHNSON  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Thralc  \  May,  There  is  contour^  and  keeping,  and 
grace,  and  expulsion,  and  all  the  varieties  of  artificial  ex- 
cellence. 1792  AYW.  France  (1797)  I.  87  Some  mixture  of 
splendour  and  clumsiness,  and  a  want  of  what  the  painters 
call  keeping.  1809  MAR.  EDGF.WORTH  Absentee  x,  In  Lady 
Clonbruny's  mind,  as  in  some  bad  paim  as  no 

keeping;  all  objects,  gteat  and  small,  were  upon  the  same 
level.  1850  GULI.ICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  172  The  keeping  and 
rejiose  in  this  cartoon  are  inimitable. 

b.  generally.  Agreement,  congruity,  harmony. 
1819  HAZI.ITT  Eng.  Can.  Writers  vi.  (1860)  153  There  is 

the  exquisite  keeping  in  the  character  of  Blinltand  the  want 
of  it  in  that  of  Tom  Jones.  1870  J,<>WM.L  Study  //>W. 
406  For  wit,  fancy,  invention,  and  keeping,  it  [the  Rape  of 
the  Lock]  has  never  been  surpassed, 

c.  Phr.  in  or  out  of  keeping  (with'} :  in  or  out  of 
harmony  or  agreement  (with). 

c  1790  IMISON  Sch.  Art  II.  59  In  what  respect  it  is  out  of 
keeping;  that  is,  what  parts  are  too  light,  and  what  too 
dark.  1806  F.  HOKNER  Let.  in  Life  vii.  (1849)  175  They 
were  so  in  keeping  with  the  whole  that  the  prevailing  tone 
was.. never  Interrupted.  1824  Miss  FBRR1BD  Inhtr.  xlvii, 
To  use  an  artist  phrase,  nothing  could  l>e  more  in  keeping 
witli  the  day  than  the  reception  Miss  S.  met  wiih.  1830 
Blackii'.  Mtif.  XXVII.  310  It  is  in  'fine  keeping',  as  tne 
phrase  is.  1841  Lv.vt.RC.  Q'M alley  iv.  24  His  own  costume 
of  1)1. uk  coat,  leatheis  and  tops,  was  in  perfect  keeping. 
1841  MYI.RS  Cath.  Th.  in.  v.  14  Such  an  utterance  of  Trull) 
would.,  be  out  of  keeping  with  our  present  condition  in  the 
flesh.  1878  Hosw.  SMITH  Carthage  26  Indications  ..  in 
thorougll  keeping  «'illi  the  view  we  ha\e  taken. 

II.  From  intr.  senses  of  the  vb. 

10.  Staying  or  remaining  in  a  place  or  in  a  certain 
condition  ;  remaining  sound. 

1742  Land.  -V  Country  B> .  '  lumlful  of 
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Salt.,  hinder*  their  Ale  from  keeping.  1776,!.  Hi  NIKK  Let. 
to  "Jenner  22  Jan.,  \Vks.  1835  I.  59  Their  keeping  into  one 
substance  would  make  me  inclinable  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  new  substance.  1785  SARAH  FIELDING  Ophelia  I.  xxv, 
I  took  advantage  of  my  disorder  to  excuse  my  keeping 


at  home. 


at     ome. 

III.  11.  "With  adverbs,  as  keeping  back,  </< 
///,  out,  up  :  see  KEEP  v.  IV. 

iSSaHn.OET,  Kepyngebackeor  a  part,7rjr;-«fi//V>,  rctentio. 
a  1568  ASCHAM  Scholctn.  i.  (Arb.)  48  Sharpe  kepinge  in,  and 
bridleinge  of  youth.  1667  PKPYS  Diary  26  Apr,,  He  says 
that  the  king's  keeping  in  still  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine 
do  show  it.  1814  \Vi:.[.LiNi,n>N  15  May  in  Gun 


25  oept.  927/3  1  lie  system  ot  keeping 
barbarous.  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Alcd.  Y 
down  of  uraemic  accumulation. 

IV.  12.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kccping-bctr,  cwc- 
Iciinbi  -ground,  -sheep ^  etc. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.-Picce  i.  vi.  284  The  Season  for  brewing 
Keeping-beer.  1773  Ifist.  Brit.  Dom.  IV.  Amcr.  u.  ii.  §  12. 
217  When  whales  are  much  disturbed,  they  quit  their 
keeping-ground.  1886  SCOTT  Sheep-Fanning  115  A  new 
system  of  not  weaning  the  keeping  ewe  lambs  at  alL 

Kee'ping,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  a.]  That 
keeps,  in.  various  senses  (see  the  verb). 

c  1430  ABC  of  Aristotle  in  Rabees  Bk.  12  [Be  not]  to 
kinde,  ne  to  kepynge,  &  be  waar  of  knaue  tacchis.  1677 
MRS.  BEHN  Rwer  \\.  ii,  All  this  frights  me  not:  'tis  .still 
much  better  than  a  keeping  husband.  1703  ROWE  Fair 
Penit.  i.  i.  236  Some  keeping  Cardinal  shall  doat  upon  thee. 
1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Tears  <y  Smiles  Wks.  1812  V.  30 
I  taughters  and  dead  fish,  we  find  Were  never  keeping  wares. 

Kee*ping-rooni.  local  and  U.  S.  [KEEP  ». 
37-]  '1'he  room  usually  occupied  by  a  person  or 
family  as  a  sitting-room  ;  a  parlour. 

1790  MARSHAM  in  G.  White's  Selborne  (1877)  II.  257  On 
the  24th  I  found  a  dark  butterfly  in  my  keeping-room.  1794 
A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Suffolk  (1797)  n  The  door  ..  opening 
immediately  from  the  external  air  into  the  keeping-room. 
185*  M  KS.  STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xv,  In  the  family '  keeping- 
room  ',  as  it  is  termed  [of  the  New  England  farm-house]. 
1871  '  M.  LEGRAND'  Cambr.  Freshm.  55  Most  fortunate  to 
get  into  college  in  your  first  term,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  your 
keeping-room;  and. .this  here's  your  study. 

Keepsake  (krps^k).  [f.  KEEP  v.  +  SAKE  :  cf. 
namesake.]  Anything  kept  or  given  to  be  kept 
for  the  sake  of,  or  in  remembrance  of,  the  giver. 
spec.  The  name  given  to  certain  literary  annuals 
consisting  of  collections  of  verse,  prose,  and  illus- 
trations, common  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  so  called  as  being  designed  for  gifts. 

1790  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Diary  Apr.,  She  sent  me  a  little  neat 
pocket  volume,  which  I  accept. .as  just  the  keepsake  [etc.]. 
1794  MRS.  RADCLIFFE  Alyst.  Udolpho  xxvi,  A  beautiful  new 
sequin,  that  Ludovico  gave  me  for  a  keepsake.  1861  Sat. 
Ra.\  7  Dec.  587  She  pulls  out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cuts  out 
a  patch  as  a  keepsake.  1862  THORNBURY  Turner\.  249  About 
1824,  the  frivolous  keepsake  mania  ..  gave  an  impetus  to 
modern  art.  Keepsakes  are  said  to  have  originated  in  an 
idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Alaric  Watts.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN 
A  nnan  Water  iv,  Take  the  money  and  buy  yourself  a  keep- 
sake to  remind  you  of  me. 

b.  attrib. ;  spec.  Having  the  inane  prettiness  of 
faces  depicted  in  a  keepsake  volume  ;  having  the 
namby-pamby  literary  style  of  such  books. 

1848  (title)  Keepsake  Gift  Book  of  Tales  and  Poetry.  1895 
HAMILTON  Aio£  Elizabeth's  Pretenders  199  With  the  faintest 
touch  of  rouge.,  and  her  keepsake  air,  she  felt  herself  to  be 
irrusistible.  1898  Daily  Chron.  8  Oct.  4/7  'Eyes  raised 
towards  heaven  are  always  fine  eyes '  may  have  a  sort  of 
'keepsake'  prettiness,  but  is  really  not  common  sense. 

Hence  Kee'psaky  a.,  of  the  style  of  the  com- 
positions or  illustrations  in  a  keepsake  volume. 

1871  GEO.  ELIOT  in  Cross  Life  III.  145  That  keepsakey, 
impossible  face  which  Maclise  gave  him  [Dickens].  1891 
Daily  News  26  Dec.  3/1  The  more  smooth  and  keepsaky 
style  [of  illustration], 

Keercheef,  obs.  form  of  KEKCHIEF. 

Keer-drag.  A  form  of  drag-net  having  a  very 
small  mesh  towards  the  end,  used  by  zoologists  for 
collecting  small  fishes  and  other  marine  animals. 

1836  YAHRELL  Brit,  fishes  I.  211  Fishing  with  a  small  but 
very  useful  net.. called  a  keerdrag.  1833  **•  H.  GOSSE  in 
Zoologist  II.  3993,  I  take  it  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Weymouth  Bay,  by  means  of  the  net  known  as  a  '  keer- 
drag  ',  which  rakes  the  bottom. 

Keere,  Keerie :  see  KIEB,  KERBIE. 

Keeslip,  Sc.  form  of  CHEESELIP!,  rennet ;  also 
a  name  of  Galium  ventm  —  CHEESE-RENNET. 

Keest  (k/"st).  Sc.  Also  kiest,  kyst.  [a.  Du. 
keest  marrow,  kernel,  best  part  of  anything.] 
Marrow,  sap,  substance,  vigour.  Hence  Kee'st- 
less  a.,  void  of  sap  or  substance. 

1802  SIBBALD  Chron,  Sc.  Poetry  Gloss.,  Kystless,  tasteless. 
1814  CAHI.VLK  Early  Lett.  Oct.  (1886)  I.  26  So  cold  and 
kiestless  am  I.  1825  JAMIMSON,  Kccst,  sap,  substance.  1890 
Alison  H.  Dunlop  132  The  ceaseless  wetting  of  the  thread 
wmkl  take  the  substance  —  the  very  keebt  —  out  of  his 
ward's  body. 

Keest,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAST  v. 

Keething,  Keetlyng :  see  KITHING,  KITLING. 

Keeve,  kive  (k*~v,  k9iv).  Forms:  a.  i  cyf, 
2  cuf,  3  kiue,  4-8  kive,  6  kyve.  /3.  5-6  keve, 
8-9  kieve,  9  keave,  7-  keeve.  [OE.  ry/may  re- 
present an  OTeut.  *  kitty d^  but  has  no  exact  equiva- 
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lent  in  the  cognate  langs.  The  sense  is  that  of 
LG.  kuvent  keithen  and  G.  kiibel  (MHG.  also 
kubbcl\  cf.  OHG.  milich-ckubili  milk-pail),  but 
these  have  short  u  as  stem-vowel. 

The  normal  repr.  of  OE.  cyf,  cyfe  is  kive,  but  the  word  is 
now  practically  obs.,  exc.  in  s.  w.  dial.,  where  the  form  is 
keeve  ;  cf.fere,  /ieret  Jtcvc,  kee~Jire,  hiret  hiuet  kye.} 

1.  A  tub  or  vat ;  spec,  a  vat  for  holding  liquid 
in  brewing  and  bleaching;  in  Mining^  a  vessel  in 
which  tin  or  copper  ore  is  washed. 

a.  c  1000  J*ELFKIC  Horn.  I.  58  Se  het  afyllan  ane  cyfe  mid 
wealltnduni  ele.  Ibid.  II.  178  pa  Rtod  &aer  an  aemtig  cyf. 
a  i3cx)  Sat.  People  Kildare  xiv.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  155  Hail 
be  je  skinners  wi|?  ?ure  drenche  kiue,  Who  so  smillip  J^er-to 
wo  is  him  aliue.  1509  Vat  ton  Church™.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec. 
Soc)  130  Payd  to  ya  hoper  for  hopyng  of  ye  kyve  . .  jff. 
<r  1661  FULLER  Worthies,  Dctbysh.  i.  (1662)  230  They  must 
brew  every  day,  yea  pour  it  out  of  the  Kive  into  the  Cup. 
1743  Loud.  ^  Country  Brew.  iv.  (ed.  2)  266  In  Winter  they 
ferment  a  little  first  in  the  Kive  or  Tun  to  put  to  the  Wort 
in  the  Barrel.  1755  SHEBREARE  Lydia  (1769)  II.  100  (E.  U.  D.) 
A  brewer's  kive  tilted  with  new  beer. 

J3.  1446  I'atton  Ctiurchw.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec,  Soc.)  83  It.  for 
the cfaety land  the  keve.  .vu/.  1574  in  Worth  Tavistock  Par. 
Ace.  (1887)  30  For  mendyng  of  the  lyme  Keve  \]d.  1674 
RAY  S.  $  E.  Country  Words  69  A  Keeve  (Devon),  a  Fat 
wherein  they  work  their  beer  up  before  they  tun  it.  1743 
MAXWELL  Sel.  Trans.  Soc.  Improv.  Agric,  Scot.  343  As  for 
the  Bleaching-house,  it  ought  to  be  furnished  with  ..  good 
Keeves  or  Tubs  for  Bucking.  1776  BOLTON  in  A.  Young 
Tour  trel.  (1780)  II.  201  (Cider-making)  As  the  juice  is  thus 
pressed  out,  let  it  be  poured  into  large  vessels,  usuallycalled 
Keeves,  to  undergo  the  fermentation.  1875  U  re's  Diet.  Arts 
II.  io7A!argekieve  of  water,  in  which  the  sieve  is  suspended 
by  the  iron  rod. 

2.  A  local  name  for  the  mill-hoop,  the  enclosing 
case  of  a  run  of  stones   in   a  flour  mill  (Hoop 
sbl  2). 

3.  attrib.   and    Comb.t  as   keeve-net    (Cornw.), 
keeve-work. 

1550-1600  Customs  Duties  (B.  M.  Add.  MS.  25097),  Kive 
or  dole  eles,  the  barrell  of  either,  xxxs.  1776  G.  SEMI-LK 
Building  in  Water  60  Kccvc-work,  that  is,  making  large 
Vessels  of  red  Deal  Boards,  hooped  both  with  Iron  and  strong 
Oak  Hoops.  1883  Leisure  Hour  697/2  These  [pilchards] 
he  catches  ..in  his  'kieve  net' — a  net  somewhat  like  an 
angler's  landing-net. 

Keever,  obs.  form  of  KIVER. 

II  Kef,  keif,  kief  (kef,  kaif,  k/f).     Also  kaif, 

keef,  kiff.  [Arab.  \*j£kaift  colloquially  kef, 
well-being,  good-humour,  enjoyment,  pleasure.] 

1.  A  state  of  drowsiness  or  dreamy  intoxication, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  use  of  bhang,  etc.     b. 
The  enjoyment    of  idleness;    'clolce   far  niente'. 
To  make  (or  do]  kef^  to  pass  the  time  in  idleness. 

1808  R.  DKUMMOND  Illustr.  Grant.  Guzarattee,  etc.  (Y.), 
A  kind  of  conjectio  Japonica.. causing  keif,  or  the  first  de- 
gree of  intoxication.  1852  BADGER  Ncstorians  I.  327  Parties 
of  Christians  were  making  keif^  i.e.  taking  their  pleasure 
and  drinking  arack.  1864  SALA  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  You 
may  smoke,  you  may  enjoy  your  kef.  1865  W.  CORY  Lett. 
fy  Jrnls.  (1897)  163,  I  fell  into  kef,  being  incapable  of  sus- 
tained thought.  1885  MRS.  H.  WARD  tr.  Amiels  Jrnl.  (1891) 
72,  I  came  to  understand  the  Buddhist  trance  of  the  Soufis, 
the  kief  of  the  Turk.  1892  MARIANNE  NORTH  Recoil. 
Happy  Life  II.  9  All  the  grand  people  were  doing  'kef 
after  breakfast  under  the  trees.  1897  KEITH  Plea  Simpler 
Faith  137  To  him  [the  Bedouin]  the  greatest  enjoyment  is 
his  Kaif,  his  perfect  idleness. 

2.  (In  Morocco  and  Algeria,  in  form  kieft  keef?} 
Indian  hemp  or  other  substance  smoked  to  produce 
this  state.     Also  attrib. 

1878  HOOKER  &  BALL  Morocco  188  The  habitual  uses  of 
kief  prepared  from  Indian  hemp.  1889  HALL  CAINE  Scape- 
goat (1891)  I.  193  Men  layabout  holding  pipes  charged  with 
keef.  1892  BlackiU.  Mag.  Sept.  426  The  lazy  slave  of  Wazan 
lounging  in  the  sun,  kiff-pipe  in  mouth. 

Ke'fFekilite.  Min.  [f.  next  +  -ITE!;  named  (in 
Ger.  form  keffekilit/i)  by  Fischer  1811.]  A  greyish 
greasy  lithomarge  found  in  the  Crimea. 

1868  in  DANA  Min. 

Keffekill.  Min.  Obs.  rare.  Also  kiffe-, 
kiefe-.  ['Said  to  mean  the  earth  of  Keffe  orKaffe, 
the  town  of  the  Crimea  from  which  it  was  shipped* 
(Chester,  Diet.  Names  Min.}.  Perh.  repr.  Pers. 

Jj  c_ftS  kef-i-gil c  foam  of  clay*  j  but  the  classical 
Pers.  name  is  \j;i  u_ai  kef-i-darya  *  foam  of  the 
sea'  (J.  T.  Platts).]  -  MEERSCHAUM. 

[1758  CRONSTEDT  Mincralogie  79  states,  that  the  Kejfckil 
Tartaronun  was  used  by  the  Tartars  as  soap.]  1784  KIRWAN 
Elan.  Min.  59  Meershaum  of  the  Germans,  KefTekill.  1796 
Ibid.  (ed.  2)  I.  145  Keffekill  or  myrsen..is  said  to  be  when 
recently  dug  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  as  tenacious  as  cheese 
or  wax.  1807  T.THOMSON  Chcm.  (eel.  3)  II.  477  To  the  first 
of  these  classes  belongs  the  ruby ;  to  the  second,  steatites  and 
kiffekille. 

Ke'ffel.  dial,  and  obs.  slang.  Also  7-8  keffal, 
8  kefield,  9  kephel.  [a,  Welsh  ccffyl  horse  :  see 
CAFLE.]  A  horse,  esp.  a  sorry  horse. 

^1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Keffal,  a  Horse.  1706 
E.  WARD  Hud.  Rcdiv.  I.  xn.  26  At  last  a  Negro  Devil  came 
On  a  dun  Kefield,  blind  and  lame.  1748  RICHARDSON 
Clarissa  II.  xx.  130  Old  Robin  at  a  distance,  on  his  roan 
Keffel.  c\%z$Houlston  Tracts  \\,  xlviii.  3  Thomas  Shelton's 
kephels  are  so  thin  and  weak,  they  can  hardly  lift  one  leg 
after  the  other.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.^ 
l)  a  sorry,  worthless  horse. 


KEILHAUITE. 

II  Keffiyeh(kef/  -yd).  Also  kefiyeh,  -ia,kef(f)e- 
yah,   keffle(h),  kafleh,  kaff-,  kufiyeh.     [Arab. 


kafflyah  or  kuffiyeh,  by  some  held  to  be 
ad.  late  Lat.  cofca>  cuphia  :  see  COIF.]  A  kerchief 
worn  as  a  head-dress  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

111817  J*  k  BURCKHARDT  Bedouins  (1831)  I.  48  All  the 
Bedouins  wear  on  the  head..  a  turban  or  square  kerchief  of 
cotton  ..  called  keffie.  a  1839  LADY  H.  STANHOPE  Man. 
(1845)  I.  iii.  98  (Stanf.)  A  silk  handkerchief,  commonly  worn 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  known  by  the  Arabic  name  of 
keffeyah.  1847  DISRAELI  Tancrcd  in.  vii,  That  audacious- 
looking  Arab  in  a  red  kejia.  1881  I*  WALLACE  Ben  Hur  i.  i, 
His  face  was.,  hidden  by  a  red  kufiyeh.  1892  Blackw,  Mag; 
Mar.  409  His  head  protected  by  a  kefiyeh. 

I!  Kefir  (ke'fsi).  Also  kefyr,  kephir.  [Cauca- 
sian.] An  effervescent  liquor  resembling  koumiss, 
prepared  from  milk  which  has  been  fermented; 
employed  as  a  medicine  or  food  for  invalids. 

1884  Nature  3  July  216/2  Kephir  has  only  been  generally 
known  even  in  Russia  for  about  two  years.  1894  Lancet 
3  Nov.  1072  Koumiss  and  kefyr  are  examples  of  sour 
fermented  milk  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

b.  Kefir  ferment^  grains,  or  seeds  *  a  composite 
substance  used  by  the  Caucasians  to  ferment  milk. 

1887  in  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.  1898  BLACKMAN  in  Working 
Mcns  Coll.  Jrnl.  V.  60  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
have  kephir  grains.  To  produce  kephir,  about  6  parts  of 
milk  is  mixed  with  i  part  of  the  grains.  ..Kephir  grains 
consist  of  2  sorts  of  bacteria  and  a  yeast. 

t  Keft,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?a.  GN.keypt, 
keyft,  pa.  pple.  of  kaupa  to  buy  :  see  COUP  f.1] 
Bought,  paid  for  :  —  abought,  pa.  pple.  of  ABY  v. 

c  1300  Havelok  2005  PUS  wolde  be  theues  me  haue  reft,  But 
god  bank,  he  hauen-et  sure  keft. 

Keg  (keg),  sb.     [Later  form  of  CAG  sd.lt  q.  v.] 

1.  A  small  barrel  or  cask,  usually  of  less  than 
10  gallons. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  A  kegge,  Caque.  Voyez  a  Cag.  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  App.,  Kag,  or  Keg  ..  a  large  Vessel  for  the 
laying  of  Sturgeon  in  pickle.  1766  W.  GORDON  Gen,  Count- 
ing -ho.  31  8;  5  kegs  of  barley.  i8ia  BYRON  Juan  n.  xlvi,  Two 
casks  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  butter.  1835  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  I.  47  One  could  have  a  little  keg  of  salt  herrings  sent. 
•f"  b.  A  portion  of  sturgeon  sufficient  to  fill  a  keg 
(cf.  CAG  jj.l  i,  quot.  1704).  Obs. 

1617  MINSHEU  Ductor^  A  Kegge  of  Sturgion,  .  .  Vne  pie$e 
(Festurgeon.     1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxv.  (1748)  367  The 
Sturgeon  cut  to  keggs  (too  big  to  handle  whole). 
C.  slang.     The  stomach. 

1887  F.  FRANCIS  Saddle  $•  Mocassin  270  (Farmer)  We'd 
been  having  a  time  and  my  keg  was  pretty  full  too. 

2.  attrib.)  as  keg-btioy,  -head\  keg-fig  (see  quot.). 
1868  PAXTON  Bot.  Diet.,  Keg  fig  of  Japan  is  the  fruit  of 

Diospyros  Kaki.  1883  Fisheries  Kxhio.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  127 
Keg  Buoy,  for  floating  drift  nets.  1895  Century  Mag,  Aug. 
570  He  had  on  a  keg  hat,  all  shiny  silk,  and  a  red  necktie. 

Hence  f  Keg  v.  ,  to  cut  up  (  a  sturgeon)  into  (  kegs  '. 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Jack-a-lcnt  Wks.  (1630)  i.  117/1 
The  poore  Anchoue  is  pittifully  pepper  'd  in  the  fight, 
whilst  the  Sturgeon  is  keg'd,  randed,  and  lold  about  the  eares. 

Kegeree,  variant  of  KEDGEREE. 

Keghet,  ke;te,  obs.  ff.  caught  :  see  CATCH  v. 

Keg-meg,  dial,  variant  of  CAGMAG. 

fKegwort.    Herb.    Obs.  rare~*.    Some  plant. 

1610  MAKKHAM  Masterp.  n,  clxxiii.  485  Bettonicumt  which 
we  call  dogstone  or  kegwort. 

II  Kehaya  (kehaya-).  Forms  :  6  cahaia,  7 
cayha,  cahay,  caya,  kia(y(a,  8  kehaja,  k(i)aya, 
kiyaya,  chiaia,  kaia,  caia,  8-9  kiaja,  9  kiayah, 

kehaya.     [Turk.  L*^  kihaya,  L*a?  kekkyd,  etc., 

corrupt  forms  of  Pers.  (and  Turk.)  \$sP  katkhitda 
(cf.  had  house  +  khudd  master),  viceroy,  vicar, 
deputy,  etc.]  A  Turkish  viceroy,  deputy,  agent, 
etc.  ;  a  local  governor  ;  a  village  chief. 

1599  HAKLUYT  Voy,  -II.  ii.  192  A  Cahaia-  of  the  Attda- 
luzes  ..  and  another  principal!  Moore.  1625  PURCHAS 
Pilgrims  I.  in.  xi.  §  3.  256  The  seuenth  day,  I  was  sent  for 
to  the  Cay  has  garden.  1688  Land.  Gaz,  No.  2308/2  Rageb 
the  Caimacan,  his  Kiaia  or  Lieutenant.  lyoz  Ibid.  No. 
3875/2  The  last  having  served  him  as  his  Kehaja.  1717 
LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Mar  18  Apr.,  The 
Greek  lady  with  me  earnestly  solicited  me  to  visit  the 
kiyaya  s  lady,  saying,  he  was  the  second  officer  in  the 
empire.  «i?34  NORTH  Lives  (1742)  II.  450  The  money 
demanded  was  ..twenty-five  purses  for  the  vizier,  and  five 
for  the  kaia  and  officers.  1819  T.  HOPE  Anastasius  (1827) 
III.  v.  122  In  the  capacity  of  the  Pasha's  kehaya,  he 
enjoyed  both  the  direction  of  his  councils  and  the  command 
of  his  armies.  1895  Daily  News  21  Mar.  5/6  They  had  a 
Kehaya  who  led  them.  ..A  Kehaya  is  a  leader  or  head  man. 

Kehte,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CATCH  v. 

Eel-apple  (krilPp'l).  [f.  A'ei,  name  of  a  river 
formerly  separating  Cape  Colony  from  Kaffraria.] 
The  edible  fruit  of  a  South  African  shrub,  Aberia 
Caffra  ;  also,  the  shrub  itself. 

1859  HARVEY  &  SONDER  Flora  Capcnsis  II.  585,  Aberia. 
Caffi'a,  hab.  Eastern  districts  and  Kaffirland.  A  shrub  or 
small  tree,  .  .  fruit  edible  like  a  small  yellowish  apple.  Colonial 
name,  the  Kei  apple. 

Keiching,  Keie,  Keight,  (kei;t,  keiht), 
Keigne,  Keik,  Keil(l,  obs.  ff.  KITCHEN,  KEY, 
CAUGHT,  CHAIN,  KEEK  #.,  KEEL  sb.'*,  KILL  v. 

Keilhauite(k3i'lhaU|3it).  Min.  [Named  1844, 
after  Prof.  B.  M.  Keilhau.]  A  titano-silicate  of 
calcium,  yttrium,  and  other  metals. 
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KEIB. 

1846  Axar.  7m/.  ,SV.  Scr.  11.  II.  4'5  Kcilhaini 

1868    !>•-.  s)   387 

Tbt 

(O.  *>N.  *or«ito 
drive.]     trans.  To  tin 

1561  A.  S..  'ii  /W;/.  <  Be  thai  VP; 

pui>,  hi  To  pund  pure  conimui 

I  keir  \rimc  jcir). 

Keir,  var.  KIKLL      Keire,  var.  CAUL  z>.  Obs. 

a  1650  -S"<  •-//.'//  jtitfiti'    i-i  in    Funiiv.  }\->ty  h'olio  I.  220 
.ire  wold  no  further. 

•f  Kei'ri.  f  fa.  Also  keri,  keyri,  -ry.  [med. 
L.  fain,  t/it'irit  Arab.  <<^  khint  Pers.  5^*- 
^/4;>«  (yellow)  gillyflower.]  The  Wallflower, 
Cheiranthtts  Cheiri. 

The  generic  name  CHeiranthus  was  formed  by  Linnaeus 
on  Cheiri  or  '  AY//*/  araK',  by  arbitrary  association  with  Gr. 
\«ip  hand.  P  kilos.  Hot.,  Xotnina.  §  229. 

1578  I.  ME  /W<v«j  u.  iii.  151  Of  the  Wallfloure.  ..The 

•ic  called..  of  Serapio  and 

the  Apothecaries   Ktyri.     1616  S;.  KII.  ."v  M  \KKH.  Country 

Fat:  ,  and  red  Gfflo-flowres..  especially 

the  ye  11  >\v..  commonly  called  of  Apothecaries  Kojry.  1664 
EVKLYS  AW.  //<"7.  Mar.  (1729)  196  Slip  the  Keris  or  \Vall- 
flower.  1706  I'mi.Lirs,  AV/V/or  C/teiri,  Wall-flower. 

Keiser(e,  obs.  fT.  KAISER.  Keises,  sh.  //.  : 
see  KEYSIE.  Keist,  Sc.  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAST  v. 

IlKeitloa  (k^'tl^a).  Also  ketloa.  [Sechuana 
:?.]  A  species  of  Sonth  African 
rhinoceros  Rhinoceros  Keitloa},  having  two  horns 
of  nearly  equal  length. 

1838-47  SIR  A.  SMITH  in  Sk.  .\'at.  Hist.,  Mammalia 
(U.  K.  S.,  1840)  40  The  keitloa  browses  on  shrubs  and  the 
slender  branches  of  brushwood,  using  the  upper  lip  as  an 
organ  of  prehension.  1841  /Y««r  Cycl.  XIX.  47-',  -•  The 
Keitloa  is  of  a  vti\  .  1867  J.  K.  GRAY 

in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1025  Rhinaster  Keitloa,  the  Keitloa  or 
Ketloa. 

Keke,  var.  KEAK  v.  Obs.\  obs.  f.  KEEK,  KICK  v. 

Kekshoes,  -shose,  obs.  var.  KICKSHAW. 

Kelassee,  kelassie,  variants  of  KHALASI. 

tXe'lcliyn.  St.  Obs.  In  ancient  Scottish  law: 
One  of  the  mulcts  or  payments  exacted  in  com- 
pensation for  homicide.  i,Cf.  CRO.) 

[ai*oaR€fia»i  Maj.  i\  .  Ivii.  (ActsParl.  Scot.  1.  300)  Kclchyn 
unius  comuis  est  se.vaginta  sex  et  duz  partes  unius  vacc«E.] 
1609  SKESE  tr.  Regiani  Maj.  iv.  xxxviri,  Item,  Kelchyn  of 
ane  Earle  is  thriescore  sax  kye,  and  halfe  ane  kow.  ..Ane 
husband-man  \rusticus}  has  na  Kelchyn.  Gif  the  wife  of 
ane  frie  man  is  slane,  her  husband  sail  haue  the  Kelchyn, 
and  her  friend[s]  sail  haue  the  Cro  and  Galnes.  Item,  gif 
the  wife  of  ane  husband-man  [rustici]  is  slane,  the  Lord  of 
the  land  quhare  she  duelles  sail  haue  the  Kelchyn,  and  her 
kinsmen  sail  haue  the  Cro  and  the  Galnes. 

t  Keld,  J^.l  Obs.  rare-1,  [dial,  form  of  COLD 
sb.  ;  see  KELD  v.]  Cold. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  37  Casten  y  wol  the  from  cares 
ant  kelde. 

Keld  (keld),  rf.2  north,  dial.  Also  -,  kell. 
[a.  ON.  kelJa  (Sw.  talla,  Da.  kiltie).'] 

A  well,  fountain,  spring,  b.  A  deep,  still,  smooth 
part  of  a  river. 

Frequent  in  place-names  in  Cumberland,  Weslmorland, 
and  Yorkshire,  e.g.  Gunner-keld,  How  Keld,  SaHMitU, 
Springkeld,  Threlkeld.  In  Cartul.  Prior,  lie  Gyseburne 
(Surtees)  I.  48,  49,  66,  Hildekeldc  is  given  as  Fans  Sanctx 
Hilda. 

1697  A.  DE  LA  PRVME  Diary  (Surtees)  142  This  day  I  was 
at  a  place  called  Kell  Well,  near  Aukburrow.  18..  T.  D. 
U  HITAKEK  Sun:  /iurton  Chace  (ed.  3)  35  (Craven  Gloss.) 
From  caJd  keld  super  Camb  to  the  Top  of  PenigenL  1825 
BROCKETT,  Kelds,  the  still  parts  of  a  river  which  have  an 
oily  smoothness  while  the  rest  of  the  water  is  ruffled.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  KeU,  a  well.  Halikeld,  a  holy  fountain. 
A  keai  keld,  a  cold  well.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitty  Gloss. 
The  keld  head  ',  the  spring  head.  1891  ATKINSON 
Last  of  Giant  Killers  203  A  very  remarkable  spring,  or 
Leld  it  was. 

t  Keld  e,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  chelde.  [app. 
repr.  OE.  *tealdian  (see  COLD  v.).  For  the  vowel, 
cf.  keif  =  calf.]  inlr.  To  become  cold. 

a  1300  .Vd.nW.iM  64  (Digby  MS.)  in  Aitglia  III.  279  For 
\nd  mi  bodi  ounbeldeh.  '!  c  1325  Old 

Age  i.  in  /•;.  /;.  /•.  118621  149  Eld  wold  keM  an  cling  so 
the  clal.  Ibid,  vii,  pro;  kund  i  comble  an  kclde. 

Kelde,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  KEEL  v.4 
Kelde,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CDLDEE. 
t  Ke'lder.    Obs.  rare.    [a.  Du.  kelder  a  cellar  : 
cf.  the  phrase  HANS-SK-fo/i&rJ     The  womb. 

l6«6  (  :  i  '  -ems  (1647)  33  The  Sun 

'•  'IniRht;    Day  is  beetle-brow'd,  And  Lightnin.c  is 

n  Kekler  of  a  Cloud.     1658  BRO.ME  A'ew  Actid.  u.  i.  Wks. 

1873  II   29  The  unbegotlcn  Hans  that  I  mean  to  clap  into 

thy  heldft. 

Kele,  obs.  f.  KKLL  ;  obs.  He.  var.  KILL  v. 

i:  Kelek  (  kcl  k,  .    Al.su  -  kilet,  9  kelleok,  -ick. 
[Turk,  ^kalak,  Mek.}     A  raft  or  float  used  on 
rivers  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  etc.,  formed  of  in  Hated 
sheep-skins,  bundles  of  reeds,  and  the  like. 
,,I6&*.   '  I.  M.  v.  72  The 

of  thick 

..iistan 
ly  means 

kelliclt  pulled  ,]X.    ,87, 

,  .lured 


, 
;  '  uJiitinue 
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Keleusmatically    (keli/^niu-tikali),    adv. 

:;ny  <ir.  /.(\n'<j^aTt«<is  by  way  of  com- 
mand: see  CKI.KI.SMA  and  -H.U.I. v.]  Imperatively. 

1885  W.  I-  A.  '  i'i  "eie  it  ii  used 

hortatorily  or  keleusmatically. 

Keif,  obs.  dial,  form  of  CALF'. 

fKelf2.  Obs.  rare'1.  [? dialect  survival  of 
prec. :  cf.  CALF  I  c.]  A  lubber,  blockhead. 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.  iv.  Poet.  Wks.  (1734)  85  One  S.jiiirc 
/Eneas,  a  great  Keif,  Some  wanjring  Hangman  like  herself. 

Kelf3.  Coal-mining,  local.  In  the  Midland 
coal-field  (Derby  and  Leicestersh.)  :  '  The  vertical 
height  of  the  back  cutting  of  the  holing  at  any 
time  during  the  operation  of  holing  a  stint" 
(Gresley  Gloss.  Coal  Mining  1883). 

I!  Kelis  (kf-IU).  Path.  [a.  Gr.  «o)\i's  stain, 
spot.]  =  KEI.HHI,  q.  v. 

1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Dis.  24  Lcpra,  lupus,  kelis,  and 
elephantiasis. 

Kelt.    Now  dial.     The  roe  of  a  fish. 

c  14*0  Liber  Coconiin  19  Take  (?o  kelkes  of  fysshe  anon, 
And  bo  ly ver  of  )>o  fysshe.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  201/1  Kelkys 
(A.  kellys)  of  fyschis,  lactcs.  1655  MOUFEV  &  BENNET 
Health's  Imfrx:  (1746)  238  Cods  have  a  Bladder  in  them 
full  of  Eg^s  ii  Sp.iun,  which  the  northern  Men  call  the 
Kelk.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitly  Gloss.,  Kdks,  the  roe  or 
spawn  of  Jish. 

Kelk,  dial.  var.  of  KECK,  KEX. 

1880  in  PiKini.x  ^  HOLLAND  Plant-n. 

Kell  (kel).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  4-6  kelle, 
1  kel.  [A  northern  form  corresp.  to  ME.  calle, 
CAUL  sb.l ;  the  difference  in  vowel  is  not  easy  to 
account  for,  but  cf.  me//,  Sc.  form  of  maul,  mall.] 

1.  A  woman's  hair-net,   cap,  or  head-dress :  = 
CAUL  sb.1  i. 

01400  Pislill  cf  Susan  128  (MS.  A)  I!y  a  wynliche 
welle  Susan  cast  of  hir  kelle.  Ibid.  158  (MS.  I)  pan  had 
sche  kast  of  hire  kell  and  hire  courchefTe,  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  Vll.  xiv.  82  The  hair  was  of  this  damysell  Knyt 
wyth  a  buttoune  in  a  goldin  kelL  1603  Philotus  xxii,  Than 
may  5e  haue  baith  Quaiffis  and  Kellis..All  for  5pur  weiring 
and  not  ellis.  'la  1700  Childe  Jlfaurice  v.  in  Child  Ballads 
(1886)  iv.  Ixxxiii.  264/2  As  many  times  As  knotts  beene  knitt 
on  a  kell.  1817  LADY  MARGARET  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Scot. 
Ball.  (1875)  55/2  To  braid  her  hair  she  didna  care  Nor  sett 
her  golden  kell. 

b.  dial.  The  back  part  of  a  woman's  cap. 

1871  W.  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb  xlvi.  (1873)  256  A  mutch 
that  my  wife  hed  ance  wi1  a  byous  muckle  squar'  kell. 

2.  A  long  cloak  or  garment ;  a  shroud. 

c  1415  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  656/15  Hcc  caracalla,  kelle. 
{Cf.  ibid.  571/34  Caracalla,  a  sclavayn  or  a  cope.]  la  1800 
Gay  Goss-Haivk  xxx.  in  Child  Ballads  (1886)  iv.  xcvi  E. 
364/2  Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters,  And  sewed  to  her 
a  kell,  And  every  steek  that  they  pat  in  Sewd  toa  siller  bell. 

3.  Gossamer  threads  forming  a  kind  of  film  on 
grass.     Cf.  CAUL  3. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  54  Also  there  wyll  be  many  kelles 
vppon  the  grasse,  and  that  causeth  the  myldewe.  1576 
TURBERV.  Vencrie  76  Many  tyines  the  cobwebbes  fall  from 
the  skye  and  are  not  suche  as  spyders  make,  but  a  kind  of 
kelL  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hust.  i.  in.  L  (1623)  107  Those 
webs,  kels,  and  flakes.. lying  on  the  earth,  and  a  sheep  lick- 
ing them  vp,  do  breed  rottennesse.  1663  J.  BEAL  Let.  to 
Boyle  o  Nov.,  Boyle's  Wks.  1772  VI.  357  Those  kelis,  which 
like  cobwebs  do  sometimes  cover  the  grounds. 

b.  The  web  or  cocoon  of  a  spinning  caterpillar. 

1612  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  iii.  42  Trees . .  With  caterpillers 
kelis,  and  duskie  cobwebs  hong.  1616  B.  JONSON  Devil  an 
Ass  u.  vi,  [Love  couldj  Bury  himselfe  in  euery  Silke- 
wormes  Kell. 

4.  Anat.    An  investing  membrane  or  film  :   = 
CAUL  4. 

1540  RAVNOLD  Byrth  Mankynde  i.  ii.  (1634)  19  The  fleshy 
skinne  ..  is  compassed  of  fleshinesse,  more  then  any  other 
kell  or  skin  in  all  the  body.  1630  DRAVION  Noah's  flood 
Wks.  1538  note,  The  aspick  hath  a  kell  of  skin  which 
covereth  his  teeth  until  it  be  angry.  1766  Citron,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  120/1  She . .  has  a  speck  or  kell  over  one  eye. 
Jiff.  1823  GALT  K.  Gilhaizc  I.  271  She  was  soon  scrapit  of 
all  the  scurf  and  kell  of  her  abominations. 

5.  spec.    a.    The   fatty  membrane  investing  the 
intestines ;  the  omentum  :    =  CAUL  5  a. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  v.  67  We  call  one  part  of  the 
Kell  the  Anteriour  or  superiour  Membran,  and  the  other 
the  mferiour  or  posteriour.  1611  BEAL'M.  &  Fu  Philaster 
v.  iv,  I'le  have  him  cut  to  the  kell,  then  down  the  seames, 
1694  MOM  tux  Rabelais  v.  xvii,  The  inner  thin  Kell  where- 
\vith  the  Intrails  are  cover 'd.  a  1815  FORBV  I'oc.  E.  Anglia, 
Kell,  the  omentum  or  caul.  1877  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss. 

b.  The  amnion  inclosing  the  foetus,  and  some- 
times enveloping  the  head  at  birth :  =  CAUL  5  b. 

1530  PALSGR.  235/2  Kell  in  a  wpmans  belly,  taye.  i6« 
BURTON  Anat.  Mel.  in.  iii.  n.  i,  A  silly  jealous  fellow.. seeing 
his  cliilde  new  born  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure  a 
Franciscan  ..  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  Frier's 
Coule.  1828  Craven  Dial.  s.  v.,  Brand  mentions  several 
advertisements  in  which  these  kelis  or  cauls  were  announced 
It  1883  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Oor  ohd  mare, 
she  foal  d  e'  th'  neet,  an'  th'  foal  could  n't  braak  th'  kell,  so 
It  was  droonded. 

6.  Comb,  (sense  i),  as  kell-knitter,  -maker, -vise, 
a.  1400-50  Ale.ta.nder   ;  100  pis  coppis  opon  kell-wyse  knytt 

in  ]K  wojes.  14..  Kotninalc  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  692/35  Hec 
reaaria,  a  kelmaker,  1483  Cath.  Angl.  201/2  A  kelle 
knytter,  reticularius,  rcticularia. 

Hence  Xelled  (tkeld)  a.,  webbed. 

1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  Wks.  1534  The  otter . .  feeds  on 
fish,  which.. He  with  his  keld  feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Kell,  obs.  form  of  KALE,  KILN. 


KELP. 

Kellagh  (.-eg,  -ick,  -ock\  Kellaut,  Kelle, 
Kellidar,  Kellow,  Kellus:  see  KILLICK, 
KHEL.UT,  KILL  v.,  KILLEDAK,  KILLOW,  KILLAS. 

Kelly  ^ke'li),  sb.  US.  [cf.  CALLOW  sb.  3,  the 
equivalent  term  in  England.]  The  top-soil  which 
is  removed  in  order  to  get  at  clay  for  brick- 
making.  I  lence  Kelly  v.  (see  quot.). 

1884  C.  T.  HAUS  Mami/.  Brieks  103  This  vegetable  soil 
is  called  in  brickyard  parlance,  'kelly',  and  the  operation 
of  removing  it  termed  '  taking  off  the  kelly  '.  IHd.,  The 
operation  of  placing  the  soil  upon  the  places  where  the 
bricks  are  moulded  is  termed  'kellying  the  floors  '. 

Keloid  (krloid).  Path.  [a.  K  Xv/oir/f:  see 
CHELOID.]  A  form  of  skin  disease,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  hypertrophic  scar  ;  =  CHELOID. 

1854  [see  CIIELOID).     1864  W.  T.  Fox  Skin  Pis. 
fortuities  of  Derma.    Keloid.    1876  BRISTOWE  The.  \  j'ra^t.  • 
Med.  (1078)  47  Such  results  are  seen  in  keloid  and  in  some 
forms  of  arterial  atheroma.     1889  BUCK  .!/«/.  A</.   IV.  266 
Keloid.. is  most  common  on  the  chest  and  neck. 

aitrib.  1897  W.  ANDERSON  Surg.  Treat.  Lupus  8  The 
'  keloid  '  thickening  of  the  new  cicatrix. 

Hence  Keloi'dal  a.,  of  the  nature  of  keloid. 

1888  Medical  A'ews  LII1.  442  Slight  keloidal  growths 
sometimes  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  largest  vesicles, 

Kelp J  (kelp).  Forms  :  4  eulp,  7  kilpe,  7- 
kelp.  [ME.  culp  or  calpe  (fit),  of  unknown  origin. 
Of  this  the  normal  mod.  repr.  would  be  kilp;  kelp 
is  app.  a  dialect  variation  :  cf.  melt  and  milt  sb.] 

1.  A  collective  name  for  large  seaweeds  (chiefly 
Fucacex  and  Laminariacex)  which  are  burnt  for 
the  sake  of  the  substances  found  in  the  ashes. 

Bull-heeui  Kelp,  a  N.  W.  American  species  (Nereocystis 
Litetktaita}  used  by  the  Indians  for  fishing-lines. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  181  As  culpes  of  J)e  see 
waggeb  wib  be  water.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xxxn.  vi. 
437  As  for  the  reits  Kilpe,  Tangle,  &  such  like  sea-weeds, 
Nicander  saith,  they  are  as  good  as  treacle.  1663  UUVLE 
E.tp.  Hist.  Colours  xlix.  Ann.  i,  In  making  our  ordinary 
allom  the  workmen  use  the  ashes  of  a  sea-weed  (vulgarly 
called  kelp).  1791  NEWTE  Tour  Eag.  f,  Scat.  112  The 
cutting  and  burning  of  the  kelp  that  grows  on  their  shores. 
1840  R.  II.  I  IAN  A  lief.  Mast  xiv.  35  We  found  the  tide  low, 
and  the  rocks  and  stones  covered  with  kelp  and  sea-weed. 

b.  spec.  The  giant  or  great  kelp  {Alacrocystis 
pyrifera  or  Fucus  giganteus)  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  America,  the  largest  of  seaweeds. 

1834  DARWIN  in  Voy,  'Adventure'  ff  'Beagle'  (1839)  III. 
303  There  is  one  marine  production,  which  from  its  import- 
ance is  worthy  of  a  particular  history-  It  is  the  kelp  or 
Fucus giganteus  Q{  Solander.  1897  F.  T.  BL-I.LEN  Cruiseof 
'  Cachalot '  88  We  were  continually  passing  broad  patches 
of  kelp . .  whose  gjeat  leaves  and  cable-laid  stems  made  quite 
reef-like  breaks  in  the  heaving  waste  of  the  restless  sea. 

2.  The  calcined  ashes  of  seaweed  used  in  com- 
merce for  the  sake  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  iodine, 
and  other  substances  which  they  contain ;    large 
quantities  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  glass. 

1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  1054  Kelp  is  made  of  a  Sea- 
weed, called  Tangle,  such  as  comes  to  London  on  O\ 
1756  C.  LI-CAS  Kss.  ll'aters  I.  9  [It]  is  the  nitre  of  the 
antients,  not  unlike  the  soda  or  kelp  of  the  moderns.  1808 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Gigha,  Much  sea-weed  .  .partly 
employed  as  a  manure,  and  partly  burned  into  kelp.  1862 
ANSTED  Channel  Isl.  iv.  xxii.  514  The  quantity  of  weed 
required  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  kelp  averages  twenty  tons. 

f  3.  A  name  lor  the  plants  Salsola  and  Saliconria : 
cf.  KALI  i.  Obs.  rare. 

1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  101  A  Plant  ..  which  the 
Botanists  call  Kali  ..  and  we  ..  Kelp.  1760  J.  LEE  Inttod. 
Bot.  App.  316  Kelp,  Salicornia. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kelp-ashes,  -burner, 
-burning,  -making,  -weed,  -wrack ;  kelp-fish,  the 
name  given  to  several  fishes  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States ;  see  also  quot. ;  kelp- 
goose,  -hen  (sec  quots.) ;  kelp-pigeon,  the 
sheathbill,  an  Antarctic  sea-bird ;  kelp  raft,  a  mass 
of  kelp  floating  on  the  sea. 

1834  Brit.  Husb.  I.  420,  6  bushels  of  *kclp-ashes.  1895 
Outing  (U.S.)  XXVI.  355/1  The  longswells..  only  half  broken 
by  the  *kelp  belt  a  mile  away.  1845  SKI. BY  in  Proc.  I 
Nat.  Club  II.  No.  13.  161  These  buildings  have. .been 
occupied  .  .by  the  'kelp-burners.  Ibid.  162  'Kelp-burning 
was  carried  on  at  Holy  Island  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
1880  Gu.vTHtR  Fishes  533  The  '  Butter-fish  ',  or  '  *Kelp  fish  ' 
of  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  {Coridodax  pullus).  ..It 
feeds  on  zoophytes,  scraping  them  from  the  surface  of  the 
kelp.  1883  COPI-INGER  Cruise  'Alert'  56  The  *kclp-geese 
(Bcrniclaantarctica)wzr*t  paddling  about  with  their  young 
ones.  1899  FA  ANS  lairds  247  These  Rails  are  semi-nocturnal 
. .  Ocydrotttus  fuscus  [of  N.  Z.]  obtaining  the  name  of 
*Kelp-Hen  from  the  stretches  of  sea-weed  that  it  frequents. 
1884  Harper  s  Mag.  VII.  706/2  They  caught  KulK  and  tried 
to  make  them  carry  *kelp  lines,  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
iSiOjKifiti.  Rev.  XVII.  146  The  introduction  of  *kelp-making. 
1886  Kneycl.  />>//.  XXI.  702/2  note.  In  the  Falkland  Islr 
called  the  '  •Kelp-Pigeon  '.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.|  XXX.  259/1 
Wedrewin  toward  the  island.. avoiding  th<j  L; rc.it  'kelp rafts. 
1805  A',17',1/  Cfitt'n.  XIV.  }3  The  'kelp-weed  .  .lying  upon 
the  Shore.  1833  SIR  J.  E.  SMITH  Kng.  Flora  V.  20,  It 
{l-'uciis  «{></<W«A]  is  said  in  the  Hebrides  to  be  preferable  to 
all  other  Fuci  in  the  manufacturing  of  kelp,  and  passes 
there  under  the  n.-tine  of  *kelp-wra<.k. 

Hence  Helper,  a  maker  of  kelp.  Ke'lping  vbl. 
sb.,  the  manufacture  of  kelp;  pfl.  a.,  that  makes 
kelp.  Ke'lpy  a.,  abounding  in  Kelp. 

1808  FOBSVTH  /'•t<ilit;i<  .SiV.V.  V.  I  >:i  Tile  k-'lpers  might 
employ  their  time  between  tides.  1822  K  WUODI.EV  Scilly 
Isl.  I.  v.  119  The  Islanders  seldom  get  more. .than  fronij£7 
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to  £10,  for  their  l.ibi'iiis  during  the  kelpin^  r,e.uson.    1852 

RAINE  Hist.  .V.   Durham  146  A  ridge  of  kelpy  st«  •: 

which  it  is  nu  i.i-.\  m.tuer  to  pass.      1890  Scril'no 

XIX.  659/1  The  mother,  .struck  out  through  the  kelpy  \vatn;, 

for  the  shore.    1895  l.vngni.  .!/<<<-.  Ni>\.   ; ;  The  kelp. 

may  lie  recki'ned  fn-in  mid   Ni>\  umher.     Ibid.  39  The  old 

stoiies  linger  among  the  kelping  people. 

fKelp-.  Ohs.  rare-1.  [Obscure:  connexion 
with  KILP  sb.  seems  unlikely.]  ?  Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13..  Disp.  Mary  A>  Cross  283  in  Leg.  Rood  140  His 
Mvenl  lie  pulte  vp  in  his  kelp. 

Kelpie,  kelpy  (ke-lpi).  Sc.  [Of  uncertain 
etym. ;  Gael,  calf  a,  cailpcach,  bullock,  heifer,  colt, 
has  been  suggested,  but  positive  evidence  is  want- 
ing.] The  Lowland  Scottish  name  of  a  fabled 
water-spirit  or  demon  assuming  various  shapes,  but 
usually  appearing  in  that  of  a  horse;  it  is  reputed 
to  haunt  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  take  delight  in, 
or  even  to  bring  about,  the  drowning  of  travellers 
and  others.  Also  water-kelpie. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  kelpie  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  connected  with  the  Danish  and  Norw.  «^X-X>  n.  and 
the  Icel.  nykur  or  nennir  \  but  in  Scotland  the  kelpie  was 
sometimes  _held  to  render  assistance  to  millers  by  keeping 
the  mill  going  during  the  night. 

1747  COLLINS  1\>J>.  Suferst.  Highlands  137  Drowned  by 
the  kelpie's  wroth.  1792  BURNS  Let.  to  Cunningham 
10  Sept.,  Be  thou  a  kelpie,  haunting  the  ford  or  ferry. 
1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  vi.  xxiii,  But  the  Kelpy  rung,  and 
the  Mermaid  sung,  The  dirge  of  iovely  Rosabelle.  1813 
HOGG  Queen's  ll'ake  192  The  darksome  pool.. Was  now  no 
more  the  kelpie's  home.  1881  GKKGOR  Folk-lore  66  (E.D.D.) 
The  wife  . .  tried  to  dissuade  him  under  the  fear  that  Kelpie 
would  carry  him  off  to  his  pool. 

Ke'lpwort.    [f.  KELP  1  +  WORT.]  ^  GLASS- 
WORT  b,  Salsola  Kali. 
1787  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2),  (Br.  &  Holl.). 

Kelson,  keelson  (ke-lsan).  A'aut.  Forms: 
a.  7  kelsiue,  kilson,  7-  kelson,  (9  kelston). 
0.  7  keeleson,  7-  keelson,  (8  keelstone,  9  keel- 
sale).  [~=  Du.  kokwijn,  kolsem,  LG.  kielswiti, 
G.  kielschwein.  Da.  tylsvin,  Sw.  kiilsvin.  The 
first  element  is  app.  KEEL  sbl^,  but  of  the  second 
the  original  form  and  meaning  are  obscure. 

In  all  the_  equivalents  cited,  except  Du.  kolsem,  the  second 
element  is  identical  with  the  word  corresponding  to  E.  swine, 
and  it  appears  that  in  i8th  c.  LG.  swift  was  used  by  itself 
in  the  sense  of  'keelson'  (see  Grimm).  The  English  forms 
may  therefore  represent  a  ME.  *kelsu<ln  :  cf.  the  reduction 
of  ffffaiswatH  to  boteson,  boson,  bos'n.  The  reason  for  calling 
the  timber  by  this  name  does  not  appear,  but  this  is  also  the 
case  with  many  similar  applications  of  the  names  of  animals, 
as  cat,  dog,  hog,  horse,  etc.  The  original  may  have  been 
an  unrecorded  ON.  *kjolsvin  or  'kjalsvtn,  independently 
adopted  in  Eng.  and  LG.  The  corruptions  kcflston,-, 
kelston,  kehom,  keelsale,  originate  mainly  in  the  lack  of 
stress  on  the  second  element.  Eng.  stemson  and  sternson 
are  app.  recent  formations  on  the  analogy  of  keelson.  It  lias 
been  suggested  that  the  original  form  may  be  preserved  in 
Norw.  dial.  kjflmU  =  'keel-sill',  but  this  may  also  be  an 
alteration,  by  popular  etymology,  of  the  usual  kjjlsvin. 

The  most  usual  spelling  from  the  first  has  been  kelson : 
recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  spell  keelson, 
though  the  pron.  (ke'lsan)  still  prevails.] 

1.  A  line  of  timber  placed  inside  a  ship  along  the 
floor-timbers  and  parallel  with  the  keel,  to  which 
it  is  bolted,  so  as  to  fasten  the  floor-timbers  and 
the  keel  together ;  a  similar  bar  or  combination  of 
iron  plates  in  iron  vessels. 

a.  ciSii  CHAPMAN  Iliad  \.  426  The  top-mast  to  the 
kelsine  then  with  halyards  down  they  drew,  a  1618  RALEIGH 
Royal  Navy  4  Even  from  the  liatts  end  to  the  very  Kilson 
,  of  a  Ship.  1637  HEVWOOD  Royall  Ship  44  That  one  peece 
of  Timber  which  made  the  Kel-son.  1711  W.  SUTHERLAND 
Skiftvild.  Assist.  26  Bolt  the  Kelson  through  every  other 
Floor-timber.  1867  MACGREGOR  ^ay.Afanf(iS6S)6Sh<:  has 
an  iron  keel  and  kelson  to  resist  a  bump  on  rocks. 

ft.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  3  Lay  your 
keeleson  ouer  your  floore  timbers,  which  is  another  long 
tree  like  the  keele.  1706  Wooden  World  Dissected  (1708)  3 
Some  compare  her  to  a  Common-wealth,  and  carry  the 
Allegory  from  the  Vane  down  to  the  Keelson.  1805  Naval 
Chron.  XIV.  172  Placing  it  on  the  kcelsale.  1840  R.  H. 
DANA  Bcf.  Mast  xv.  39  Everything  has  been  moved  in  the 
hold,  from  stem  to  stern,  and  from  the  water-ways  to  the 
keelson.  1866  Morn.  Star  19  Mar.  2/1  The  ship  is  built 
up  from  a  keelson,  formed  of  a  huge  bar  of  iron. 

f'S-  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic.  IV.  Ixxxvii,  Something 
shoots  from  your  arm,  through  my  stowage,  to  the  very 
keel-stone.  1855  WALT  WHITMAN  Song  of  Myself  $,  I  know 
. .  that  a  kelson  of  the  creation  is  love. 

b.  With  qualifying  terms :  assistant  kelson 
or  keelson  =  side-kelson;  bilge-k.,  an  additional 
strengthening  l^am  placed  fore-and-aft  in  the 
bilge  of  a  vessel,  parallel  to  the  kelson;  boiler-k., 
a  bilge-  or  cross-kelson  supporting  the  boilers  of  a 
steamer  (Hamersly  Naval  Encyel.  1881);  box-k., 
a  kelson  whose  section  is  box-shaped ;  cross-k., 
a  beam  placed  across  the  kelson  to  support  the 
boilers  or  engines  of  a  steamer  (Webster,  1864); 
engine-k.,  a  side-  or  cross-kelson  supporting  the 
engines  in  a  steamer  (Hnmersly,  1881);  false  k., 
an  additional  beam  placed  longitudinally  above 
the  kelson  in  order  to  strengthen  it  (Young  Naut. 
Diet.  18461 ;  hog  k.  ?  =  false  kelson;  main  k., 
the  kelson  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  side- 
kelsons,  etc.  ;  rider-k.,  a  false  kelson,  kelson-rider 


(Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875);  side-  or  sister  k 
a  second  kelson  parallel  with  the  main  one. 

1825  CLARK,  etc.  Shijr-Mri^hts*  Scale  Prices  16  Main,  Hog 
nr  Assistant  Keelsons.  //•/if'.,  All  H":;  Keelsons  unde 
6  inches  thick  to  be  paid  plank  price.  1859  J.  S.  M,\NSHI:LI 
in  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  (1860)  VII.  15  She  was  strengthenec 
by  the  addition  of  two  bilge  keelsons,  having  been  original!; 
constructed  with  a  keelson  and  two  sister  keelsons.  1867 
SMVTII  Sailors  Word-l'k.  s.  v.  Keelson,  The  main  keelson 
in  order  to  fit  with  more  security  upon  the  floor -timbers,  is 
notched  opposite  to  each  of  them.  ll*id.,  Side-keelsons.. 
First  used  in  mortar-vessels  to  support  the  bomb-beds ;  later 
they  have  crept  in  to  support  the  engines  in  steamers.  1869 
SIR  K.  KEEP  Shipbuild.  i.  7  A  large  central  box-keelsoi 
completed  these  lower  strengthenings. 

2.  Used  as  =  KEEL  j<M  I.    rare. 

1831  TiiELAwNEV/I<fr.  Younger  Son\\.  261, 1  could  almost 
see  the  keiston  as  she  rolled  heavily.  1837  MARRVAT  Dog- 
fiend  x,  Lowering  him  down  over  the  bows,  and  with  ropes 
retaining  him  exactly  in  his  position  under  the  kelsom,  while 
he  is  drawn  aft  by  a  hauling  line  until  he  makes  his  appear, 
ance  at  the  rudder-chains. 

3.  Comb.,   as  kelson-boll,   -plate;    kelson-rider 
= false  kelson  (Young  Naut.  Did.  1846). 

1825  CLARK,  etc.  Shipwrights'  Scale  Prices  4  Main  Keel 
exclusive  of  Shores,  Blocks,  and  Keelson  Bolts.  1875  KNIGHT 
Diet.  Mech.  1223/2  Pigs  of  iron  . .  laid  over  the  keelson-plates. 

t  Kelsouns.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F.  calecons 
(mColgi.ea/(oii,t:afso>t):  see  CALZOONS.]  Drawers, 
linen  trousers. 

1568  in  Hay  Fleming  .Mary  Q.  Scots  (1897)  512  Item  an 
curchshe  [~ curchj.  Item  ane  pair  of  kelsounis. 

Kelt J  (kelt).  Now  only  Sc.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
A  salmon,  sea-trout,  or  herling,  in  bad  condition 
after  spawning,  before  returning  to  the  sea. 

c  1340  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  36  In  playces  et  keltis 
emp.,  6s.  1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot/.,  Forfar.  VIII.  204  No 
salmon  ;  except  at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season,  when  a  few 
of  what  are  called  foul  fish,  or  kelt,  are  caught.  1834  JARDINE 
in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  I.  No.  3.  51  The  return  of  the 
old  fish  or  kelts  to  the  sea.  1884  SPEEDY  Sport  vii.  80 
Good  runs  with  sea-trout  kelts  of  considerable  size. 

attrib.  1883  Fisheries  E-thib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  96  Large 
Kelt  Salmon.. with  arrow-headed  parasites  in  the  gills. 

Hence  Ke'lty  a.,  like  a  kelt. 

1884  Chamb.  Jrnl.  29  Mar.  204/2  Nothing  but  huge,  lanky, 
kelty-Iooking  fish. 

Kelt 3.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Of  obscure  origin. 
Ir.  and  Gael,  cealt  cloth,  clothing,  may  be  from 
Eng.  or  Sc.  Cf.  KELTEB  1.]  A  kind  of  homespun 
cloth  or  frieze,  usually  of  black  and  white  wool 
mixed,  formerly  used  for  outer  garments  by  country 
people  in  Scotland  and  N.  England.  Also  attrib. 

1583  Leg.  Bp.  SI.  Androis  573  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xlv,  Ane  hamelie  hat  j  a  cott  of  kelt  Weill  beltit  in  ane 
lethrone  belt.  1611  Rates  (Jam.  s.  v.  Kendilling),  Kelt  or 
kendall  freese.  1791  Statist.  Ace.  Scot/.  I.  356  They  (farmers 
ci75o]  were  clothed  in  a  homespun  suit  of  freezed  cloth, 
called  Kelt,  a  1833  ANDERSON  CumUii.  Ball.  (1840)  123 
note,  An  oaken  staff,  a  pair  of  clogs,  and  a  kelt  surtout. 

b.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  sheep's  fleece. 

1722-8  RAMSAY  Ram  <y  Buck  38  Ye've  a  very  ragged  kelt  on. 

Kelt,  -ic,  -icism,  etc.  :  see  CELT  1,  CELTIC. 

Kelt,  erroneous  form  of  CELT  2. 

1862  LATHAM  Channel  Isl.  m.  xviii.  (ed.  2)  414  Kelts,  arrow- 
heads.,  and  hammers,  all  of  stone. 

Kelt,  obs.  form  of  KILT  W/.l 

t  Kelter  '.  north.  Obs.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
cf.  KELT  -.  Ir.  and  Gaelic  cealtar  prob.  from  Eng.] 

1.  A  coarse  cloth  used  for  outer  garments.    Chiefly 
attrit. 

1502  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scol.  (1000)  II.  138  For  making  of 
ane  cote  of  kelter.  1505  Ibid.  III.  38  For  ane  blak  keltir 
cote  to  the  King.  1543  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  39, 1  gyue 
and  beqwethc  to  Henry  Warryner  a  kelter  jacket.  ?i6.. 
Lord  of  Lorn  in  ROJCO.  Ball.  (1873)  II.  350  He  put  him  on 
an  old  Kelter  coat,  And  Hose  of  the  same  above  the  knee. 

2.  A  garment  made  of  this  cloth. 

1562  Richmond  H'i/ls  (Surtees)  I52,vkeltersanda  blakcne 
xliiij".  1380  tnv.  T.  Wilson,  Kendal  (Somerset  Ho.),  A 
Romeland  keltar. 

Hence  Keltering  vbl.  sb.,  ?  lining  with  kelter. 

1507  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  (1901)  III.  254  Item,  for  vj  elne 
Rislis  blak  to  be  an  cote  to  the  King.  .vj//.  Item,  for  kel- 
tei  ing  of  it . .  iijV. 

Kelter-,  kilter  (ke-ltsi,  kHtai).     [Etym. 

obscure.  Widely  diffused  in  Eng.  dial,  from 
Northumb.  and  Cumb.  to  Cornwall,  and  occasional 
in  literature.  More  frequent  in  U.  S.  (in  form 
kilter).]  Good  condition,  order;  state  of  health 
or  spirits.  Used  in  the  phrases  out  of  kelter,  in 
(goo,/,  /ii'gfi)  kelter,  to  get  into  kelter. 

"l.  1*43  K-  WILLIAMS  Key  I.ang,  Amcr.  177  Their  Gunnes 
they,  .often  sell  many  a  score  to  the  English,  when  they  are 
a  little  out  of  frame  or  Kelter.  1674  RAY  i'.  ,5-  E.  Country 
Wards  69  Kelter  or  Kilter,  Frame,  order,  a  1677  BARROW 
Serin,  vi.  Wks.  1716  I.  50  If  the  organs  of  Prayer  are  out  of 
Kelter,  or  out  of  tune,  how  can  we  pray?  1722  in  Connect. 
Col.  Rec.  (1872)  VI.  335  Mending,  cleansing  and  keeping  in 
good  kelter  the  firelocks  left  with  his  Honour.  1828  SCOTT 
Jrnl.  20  May,  The  rest  are  in  high  kelter.  1875  Cmteinp. 
KK:  XXV.  262  Some  part  of  her  internal  economy  is 
chronically  out  of  kelter. 

/3.  a  1657  BRADFORD  Plymouth  Plant.  (1856)  235  Nether 
durst  they  scarce  handle  a  gune  ..  y>  very  sight  of  one 
(though  out  of  kilter)  was  a  terrour  unto  them.  1681  in  New 
too8)  June  450/1  The  seats  some  burned  and 
others  out  of  kilter.  1862  LOWELL  Lett.  I.  359,  I  must  rest 
awhile.  My  brain  is  out  of  kilter.  1883  J.  HAWTHORNE 
Dust  I.  16  There's  something  awkward  here.  . .  A  joint  out 


of  kilter  perhaps.  1893  STEVENSON  Let.  C.  Baxter  19  July 
in  Lett,  j-'au:.  etc.  II.  300,  I. .am  miserably  out  of  heart  and 
out  of  kilter. 

Ke-lter  3.  north,  dial.  [Origin  obscure.  Sheffield 
Gloss,  gives  kelt  in  same  sense.]  Money,  cash. 

1807  in  Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  138  His  billet  a  bad  yen, 
his  kelter  aw  duin.  1825  KKO<KI.M,  Kelter . . also  means 
money,  cash.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Kelter,  a  cant  term  for 
money.  W.  Yorksh.  dial.  He's  a  rich  man,  he  is  worth 
plenty  of  kelter. 

Ke-lter-l.  dial.  [In  dialect  use  from  Durham 
to  S.  Lincolnsh.]  Rubbish  ;  nonsense. 

1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.  1870  E.  PEACOCK  Rolf  Skirl.  II. 
48  Lookin'  at  their  tongues,  feelin'  of  their  pulses,  or  ony 
such  like  kelter.  Ihid.  III.  78  What  can  a  man  like  you 
want  wi1  that  kelter  V 

Kelto-,  variant  of  CELTO-. 

t  Ke'lty.  Sc.  Obs.  [According  to  the  Slat. 
Ace.  Scotl.  XVIII.  474  (quoted  in  full  by  Jamie- 
son),  Keltic  was  a  Scottish  laird  famous  for  his 
drinking  powers.] 

1.  A   term   denoting   the   complete  draining   of 
a  glass  of  liquor  (indicated  by  turning  it  upside 
down). 

1664  COTTON  Scarron.   108  With   that  she  set  it    to   her 
Nose,  And  off  at  once  the  Rumkin  goes.  ..Then  tu 
Topsy  {Margin:   alias  Ketty]  on  her  Thumb,  Says,  look, 
here's  Supernaculum.     1818  SCOTT  Rob  Roy  xxviii,  Are  ye 
a'  cleared  kelty  aff?     Fill  anither. 

2.  A  glass  or  bumper  imposed  as  a  fine  on  one 
who  does  not  drink  fair.     Also  Keltic's  Mends. 

1692  Sc.  Presbyt.  Eloq.  (1738)  143  Lord  give  thy  Enemies 
the  Papists  and  Prelates  a  full  Cup  of  thy  Fury  to  drink; 
and  if  they  refuse  to  drink  it  off,  then  good  Lord  give  them 
Kelly.  1796  Statist.  Ace.  Scott.,  Perths.  XVIII.  474  No- 
thing is  more  common,  at  this  very  day,  when  one  refuses 
to  take  his  glass,  than  to  be  threatened  with  Keltic's  Mends. 
a  1835  HOGG  Talcs  (1866)  405  (E.  D.  D.)  Gin  he  winna  tak 
that,  gie  him  kelty.  1879  P.  R.  DRUMMOND  Perth  Bygone 
Days  xii.  66  To  drink  '  Kelty'  or  another  glass. 

Kelyn,  -yng,  obs.  ff.  KEEL  v.i,  KEELING. 

Kelyphlte.  Min.  [f.  Gr.  «(\v<pos  a  pod, 
shell  +  -ITE.]  (See  quot.) 

1882  DANA  Klin.  (1883)  App.  in,  Kely finite  ..  Giey  ser- 
pentinous  coating  of  pyrope  crystals  from  Krcmze,  near 
Budweis,  Bohemia. 

Kelyt,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  KILL  v. 

Kern,  kemb,  kerne,  variants  of  kam(b}e, 
COMB  st.i,  assimilated  to  KEMB  v. 

1583  WilU  A>  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  83  A  wyndocloth, 
ij  kemys  poiks,  i6j.  ?l6..  Alison  Cross  in  Child  Ballads 
(1857)  I.  288  My  sister  Maisry  came  to  me,  Wi'  silver  bason, 
and  silver  kemb. 

Kemb,  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  o.  I  cemban, 
(casmban),  3  kemben,  3-7  kembe,  (6  kimbe), 
6-  kemb.  fa.  t.  and  fa.  pple.  3-8  kembed,  3- 
kempt.  0.  4  oemme,  6-7  kemm,  9  kem.  7. 
4-6  kerne,  (6  kearae,  keyrae),  7  keem.  [Com. 
Teut. :  OE.  cejnban  —  OS.  kenibian,  keinmian 
(MDu.  kemmeif),  OHG.  chempan  (MUG.  kemlvn, 
kcmmtn,  G.kammtn),  QN.Iteinba  (Da.  kivnnne)  :— 
O.Teut.  *kambjan,  f.  kamb-  COMB  sb^  Now  dis- 
placed by  COMB  r.l  (f.  the  sb. ;  cf.  Du.  kammen, 
Sw.  kamma),  but  partly  surviving  in  the  pa.  pple. 
kempt,  and  the  commoner  unkempt. 

In  ME.  the  vowel  usually  remained  short,  and  the  com- 
monest spefling  is  ktmb  or  kemm :  forms  indicating  a  long 
vowel  are  much  less  frequent.  In  later  Sc.  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  kemb  or  kerne  fiom  kame  =  comb.] 

I.  trans.  To  disentangla  and  smooth  (hair)  by 
drawing  a  comb  through  it ;  to  dress  or  trim  (the 
hair,  head,  a  person,  etc.)  with  a  comb;  to  curry 
(a  horse)  :  =  COMB  v.1  I.  Now  dial. 

a.  c  1000  VELFRIC  Gram,  xxviii.  (Z.)  168  Pecto  ic  cembe 
[v.  r.  caembej.     a  1225  Ancr.  R.  422  marg.,  Ha  mot  ofteie 
weschen  &  kemben  hire  holuet.   a  1300  Floriz  f,  Bl.  562  pat 
on  his  heued  for  to  kembe  pat  ojjer  bringe  towaille  and 
bacin.     (71386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1285  His  longe  heer  was 
kembd  {v.  r.  kemb,  kempte]  bihynde  bis  bak.      a  1450  Knt. 
de  la.  7>Kr(i868)99  As  she  kembed  her  hedeatte  a  wyndow, 
the  kinge  perceiued  her.     1562  BULLEVN  De/.  agst.  Sickness, 
Bk.  vsc  Sicke  men  67  Then  begin  with  a  fine  Combe,  to 
kembe  the  heere  up  and  doun.     a  1661  FULLER  ll'tntliies 
in.  (1662)  228  Notable  to  kembe  his  own  head.    1725  BAILEY 
Erasm.  Colloq.^  How  often  do  you  rub  'em  down,  or  kemb 
them  in  a  year?    1832  MOTHERWELL  Pa€tiu (f&^j)  131  While 
kembing  locks  likesunbeamsglancing.    1874  HOLLAND  Mislr. 
Manse  XVL  64  Clean  and  kempt,  the  little  oaf.  .went  forth. 

/3.  13 ..  Gaiv.  ff  Gr.  Knt.  188  pe  mane  of  bat  mayn  hors . . 
Wei  cresped  &  cemmed.  £1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iv.  13 
He  sawe  a  damysell  kemmand  hir  hare.  1508  DUNBAR  Tita 
Mariit  linemen  275  Weil  couth  I . .  kemm  his  cowit  noddill. 
1561  HOLLVDUSH  Horn.  Apoth.  2  Stroke  or  kemme  the 
beyres.  1812  W.  TKSNANT  Anster  F.  iv.  Ixxvi,  The  mermaids 
..kem.. Their  long  sleek  oozy  locks. 

1398  TKF.VISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  vi.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
anjw  modir  wascheb  and  kemcjj  hem.  a  1450  A'nf.  de 
'a  Tour  (1868)  45  This  day  we  trow  shalle  not  this  lady  lie 
cemed,  and  arraied.  1557  SEAGER  Sch.  Vertue  74  in  Babees 
Bk.  338  Thy  handes  se  thou  washe,  and  thy  ned  keame 
rimtteamej.  1618  SIR  T.  WILSON  Jrnl.  21  Sept.  (R.  Suppl.), 
hie  [Raleigh]  told  me  he  was  wont  to  keem  his  head  a  whole 
lour  every  day.  1639  HORN  &  Ron.  Gate  Lang.  Unl.  liii. 
i  586  The  bush  of  haire..is  keem'd  with  a  combe,  a  1835 
HOGG  Poems  (1865)  33  (E.  D.  D.)  They  kerned  her  hair. 

b.  fig.  To  trim,  make  smooth  or  elegant. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s_  T.  552  So  peynted  he  and  kembde 
at  point  deuys  As  wel  hise  wordes  as  his  contenaunce.  c  1391 
—  lioet/i.  i.  met.  v.  14  (Camb.  MS.)  The  fraude  couercd  and 
tembd  with  a  fals  coloure. 


KEMBER. 

c    humorously.  To  beat.thi  BW.1^. 

,  ,566  :/  ,     I.  p.!'*.  H 

e  weeke  kimlx.-  his  head  with  a  111. 

footed  rtoo  isAxtif.  Ki; 

•  d  by  Ixirdertrs  when  they 
threat  l!e  tone  to  bca: 

1  2.  To  pn  |  ""  stiinning  by 

ir'g  and   straightening  the    fibres  with    '• 

:    =  COMB  i'.'  2.    Also  absol.    Obs. 

a  1300  ,S',j/.  People  KiMare  xix.  in  £.  E.  P.  (1862)  155  Fi 

a  dcblc--,  kaitcMhat  kemith  ihe  wolle.     1377  LAM:U  P.  /'/. 

'.led  with  couevtise,as  clolheres  kemben  here 

nolle.     1393  AW.  C  x.  80  too\K  to  karde  and  lo  kembe,  to 

ten  and  to  wasche.     1543  TuAHtKON  Vigo's  Chirvrg.  \\. 

i\-.  ii.  6<i  Unwashed  woalle  ..  or  towewel  kembed.     1627-77 

are  like  Flax  that  s  '! 
and  .i  •  d.    1715  tr.  Paittit  ollus  Rcrun: 

iv.  403  They  were  famous  fur  kemUng  silken  Fleeces. 
f  b.    To    tear    or   lacerate    with    a    comb-like 
instrument.     Obs. 

^'375  &•  Lff-  Saint!  xx.  (Blastus)  187  |He]  gert  J>ame 
kerne  his  tendir  flesch  with  Irne  cainys.     1483  CAXION  Call/. 
Thenne  the  bochyers  toke  combes  of  yron  and 
began  to  kembe  hym  on  the  aides  within  the  tlesshe. 
t  3.    To  kcmb  from  or  off:  to  remove  or  obtain 
1/v   means  of  combing,  or  by  a  similar  process. 
Also  with  out.     Cf.  COMB  v\  4.    Obs. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  VI.  xvii,  They  kembe  from  the  leaves 
of  their  trees  the  hoarie  downe  thereof.  1605  CAMDKX  AY"/. 
(1637)  '94  Sericiini  \vhieh  was  a  doune  kembed  off  the_trees 
among  the  Seres.  1622  KLKTCHER  Beggar's  Busk^  It.  i,  No 
impositions,  taxes,  grievances..  Lie  lurking  in  [hi* 

:t  kem'd  out.     1626  BACON  Sytva  §  617  There  are  some 
iuh  are  kembed  from  the  Beards  of  Goats. 

t  Kember.  06s.  [f.  KEMB  v.  +  -EK  i  ;  cf.  MDu. 
kcmmer,  G.  laimmer,  Da.  kieinmer.]  One  who 
combs  (wool)  :  =  COMBER!  j. 

1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  I'/ff,  c.  6  §  i  The  breker  or  kember  to 
delyver..lhe  same  Woll  so  broken  and  kempL  1697  /  'uw 
Penal  Laws  66  Kember,  Spinster  or  Weaver  of  Woull. 

Kembestere,  variant  of  KEMPSTBB. 
tKembing,  vbl.sb.  Obs.  [f.  KEMB  v.  +  -ING'.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  KEMB  ;  combing. 
£•1440   Prftmp.  Parv.  270/2   Kemynge  of  here,  or  wulle, 

ftectinacio.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  .Ifariit  H'citicn  i82_  He  i-  .  . 
A!se  curtly  of  his  clething,  and  kemmyng  of  his  hair.  1547 
BOORDE  Rrft:  Health,  cx.xxiii.  49  After  keymyng  of  the 
head.  1634  PEACHAM  Gcntl.  Bjttrt.  i.  xxiii.  74  Haire  worthy 
the  kembtng. 

2.  Comb.,   as   kembing-claith,   Sc.,  combing- 
cloth  ;   kembing-stock,  the   stock   or   frame  on 
which  the  combs  were  fixed  for  dressing  wool, 
rippling  lint,  and  breaking  flax. 

1418  ilury  Wills  (Camden)  3,  j  par  de  wollecombes 
j  kembyngstok.  1533  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (1890)  155  A 


payre  of  woll  combes_  with  a  kemynge  stoke,  a  1 
Auclitertn.  84  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet.  Scot.  340  He  fell  back- 
ward into  the  fyre,  And  brack  his  head  on  the  kerning  stock. 
1578  /«?•.  in  Hunter  Biggar  fy  House  of  Fleming  y.x\\.  (1862) 
332  Ane  kame  caiss  &  ane  auld  kimi[n]g  clayth  about  ye 
same.  01776  Country  Wedding  in  Herd  Coll.  Sc.  Son^s 
II.  89  A  keam  but  and  a  keaming  -stock. 

Kembo,  Kemelin(e,  -ing,  etc.,  Kemelyng, 
Kernes,  Kemester  :  see  KIMBO,  KIMXEL,  COME- 
LING,  CHEMISE,  KEMPSTEK. 

Kemp,  i/'.1  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  I  cempa, 
(csempa),  2  cempe,  3-5  kempe,  (3  kimppei, 
4-6,  9,  kemp.  [OE.  t^mpa  wk.  masc.  =  OFris. 
kcmpa,  kampa,  OS.  *kcmpio  (MDu.  £«»//(£,  kimp(e, 
Ml.i  ;.  kempe},  OHG.  chemph,i  o  (MHG.  kempfe; 
G.  kiiutpi,  from  LG.,  for  earlier  kiimpfe)  :—  WGer. 
"kampjon-.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  an 
independent  formation  from  kamp-  (CAMP  sb.l) 
battle,  or  ad.  late  L.  campion-em  (see  CAMPION).] 

1.  A  big,  strong,  and  brave  warrior  or  athlete  ; 
a  professional  fighter,  wrestler,  etc.  ;  a  champion. 

ft-joo  Epinal  Gloss.  481  Gtadiatores,  caempan  [Er/urt 
cempanj.  995  Death  of  Byrhtnoth  119  Him  a:t  fotum 
feoll  fse^e  cempa.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243  Gif  we  ofercumed 
heom  we  scule  bien  imersed  alle  gode  cempen,  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  106  ISe  vihte  a;eines  ham,  heo  bi^lteS  be  blis- 
fule  kempene  crunc.  f  1300  Havclok  10^6  He  was  for  a  j 
kempe  told,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3352  Oher  kud  kempes. 
1470-83  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  viii.  .i  to  gyders 

lykc  two  myghty  kemp>-s.     1527  Lti.  TnmS,  Ate.  Sifltt.  in 
n  Criiti.   Trials  I.  *2?i   Item,  lo    [uhn   [>ruinn 
IK  kinuiskemp  ..  xvli.    1562  WINJET  J'mita/,-*  \ 
1888  I.  33  Albeit  thir  twa  ^oure  kenipis  dar  not  for  schame    I 
ansuer  in  this  mater.     1818  S..oiy  Hurl's  l.tlt.  .\.  Scot/.  I. 
Introd.  62  Han  .(like  Vi.L;a  C.ILHII  and  othci 

celebrated    Kemps   and    horn;  hi.      1832 

\>cms  (1847)  7  In  starkest  fight  where  kemp 
Reel  headlong  to  the  gr.ive.     1893  Northmubld. 
Gloss.,  Kemp,  an  impetuous  youth. 

2.  =  KEMPER  a. 

1573  .Sn,'//-.  1'ocms  Ke/arin.  xliu  276  All  the  cornc  of  the 

we  see. 

3.  Sf.  A  seed-stalk  (if  the  ribwort  (J'/a>i/ajo  lan- 
«c/o/a),used  in  a  children's  game:  see  quot.  182=;. 
[Sf)  •'-  '.',  Sw.  /•,;;;;/«.]    Cf.  C'  < 

l8»5   I  .ildren,  or  young  iieople,  pull 

each  a  do/eii  of  stall  .  uith  liis 

Dilute  the  greatest  nnmher  of  those  i 
'  \,it.  Hist.  1'  . 

-;e  each  other  to 
1893  '"  XorthumbLi.  Gloss. 

Kemp  ,    .   >A.^     [app.  the  same  as  TAMP 

s/>.*,  a.  ON.  kamp-r  lieard,  moustache,  whisker  of 
a  cat,  lion,  etc.]  A  coarse  or  stuut  hair,  as  those 
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of  the   eyebrows   (o&r.)  ;    now,  hair  of  this  kind 
;rring    among    wool.      Also    in  comb,  kemp- 
hair ;  kemp-haired  a. 

^1386  CHU^K  Knt's  T.  1276  Lik  a  grifphon  looked  he 
aboute,  With  kempe  \v.  r.  keetnpe]  heeris  on  hise  browes 
stoutc.     1570  LFVINS  Manip.  59/45  Kemp,  haire,  grands- 
bala,     1641    I'.KST  Farm.  Kks.  (Surtees)  9  To  cutt  of  all  the 
_i<-   hairy   woll. .this    the    shepheardes  call    forcinge 
in,  and  cuttinge  of  kempe-haires.     Ibid,  n  Sheepe 
which. .arethinneskmn'd.. or  kempe-hair'd.    1805  I, 
X.it.  /r,v/i:o  Its  staple  was  perfectly  free  from  kemj 
wild  hair,  so  common  upon  the  backs  of  northern  sheep. 
1849  ROWL  \NDSON  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng.  X,  n.  436  The 
fineness  of  the  Ryeland  fleece  and  freedom  from  kemps. 
t  Kemp,  -tf'-3  Obs.  rare.     ?  A  barrel  or  cask. 
1391  Earl  I\rtys  Exp.  (Camden*  77/22  Pro  ij  kempes  de 
allecilms.      (-1440    fromf.    Fan:    270/2    Kempe   of 

ilynge. 

t  Kemp,  sb±    Obs.  rare.     A  kind  of  eel. 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  270/2  Kempe  eel  [no  Latin].      1515 
\v  Eglogcs  iv.  (1570)  Civb/2  Fed  ..  with  crudd,  Or 
slimy  kempes  ill  smelling  of  the  mud.    1552  HULOET,  Kempe 
or  small  eale,  anguilula.     1884  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  II.  243. 

Kemp,  J/'.5  Sc.  [f.  KEMP  ^.]  A  contest,  esp. 
of  reapers  when  kemping. 

1786  Harst  Rig  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems 
(1862)  50  The  master  , .  cries  with  haste,  *  Come,  lads,  forbear, 
This  kemp  let  be'.  1844  RICHARDSON  Borderer's  Table 
Hk.  VII.  372  The  stormy  Kemp,  or  emulous  struggle  for 
the  honour  of  the  ridge-end.  1870  HUNTER  Stud.  Pref. 
1 1  • .  I  >.  I ).  ,  What  ever  lesson  we  began  to,  we  gaed  at  it  just 
like  a  kemp  on  the  hairst  rig. 

Kemp  (kemp),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [ME. 
kemptn  —  MDu.  kcmpen^  kimpen,  LG.  kiimpen^ 
OI1G.  chemfan  (MHG.  kempfcn,  G.  kamjfen),  ON. 
keppa  (:  —  *kempa ;  S\v.  kampa^  Da.  kivmpc]  :— 
OTeut.  *kawpjan,  f,  kamp- :  see  CAMP  sl>.1  and 
KEMP  j/j.l]  intr.  a.  To  fight  or  contend  in  battle 
with  another,  b.  To  contend  or  strive  in  doing 
a  piece  of  work  ;  said  esp.  of  a  set  of  reapers 
striving  to  finish  their  *  rig '  first. 

a.  ? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2634  There  is  no  kynge  undire 
Criste  may  kempe  with  hym  one  !    1893  Northitmbld.  Gloss. 
s.  v.  AVw/J,  They  are  called  by  children  At*////.?., and  are 
used  to  kemp  or  fight  with. 

b^  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis  in.  x.  20  We  ..kempand  with 
airls  in  all  our  mane,  Wp  welteris  waiter  of  the  salt  se  flude. 
1685  Lintoun  Green  (1817)  95  (E.  D.  D.)  [She]  could  . .  kemp 
wi1  Kate  or  Wull,  On  harvest  day.  1786  Harst  Rig  in 
Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862)  48  This  sets  the 
lave  a-working  fast— They  kemp  at  length,  a  1881  CARLYLE 
iii  Mrs.  C.s  Lett.  (iSS3)  II.  192  His  reapers  had  taken  to 
*  kemp '  and  spoiled  him  much  stuff. 

Ke'mper.  Sc.  or  arch.  [f.  KEMP  v.  +  -EB  i ; 
cf.  MDu.  kemper,  MHG.  kempfery  G.  kampfer, 
Da.  k«mper^\  a.  Sc.  One  who  kemps  or  strives 
for  victory,  esp.  in  reaping,  b.  arch.  =  KEMP  sbJ- 

n-  1641  FERGUSON  Prov.  No.  70  A'  the  corn  in  the  country 
is  not  shorn  by  kempers.  1776  C.  KEITH  Farmer's  Ha  in 
Chambers  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862)  28  The  lasses , .  A.  <: 
Mtlin  at  their  spinnin-wheels,  And  weel  ilk  blythsome  kemper 
dreels.  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  401/1  Helping  to  give  a  hot 
brow  to  this  bevy  of  notable  kempers. 

b.  1891  R.  W.  DIXON  Hist.  Ch.  En£.  IV.  469  The  spirit 
of  the  northern  kempers. 

f  Ke*mpery.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. :  see  -EKY.] 
The  practice  of  kemping  or  fighting.  Only  in 
kempery-man  =  KEMP  j/'.1  i. 

^1765  King  Estmcre  liv.  in  Child  Ballads  in.  Ix.  (1885) 
54/1  Downe  then  came  the  kemperye  man.  Ibid.  Ixvi,  Up 
then  rose  the  kemperye  men.  [1865  KIXGSLEY  Hercw.  (1867) 
I.  77,  I  knew  you  would  turn  Viking  and  kemperyman.] 

Ke'mping,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  KEMP  v.  +  -ING  i.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  KKMP. 

1793  Statist.  Ace.  Scot/.,  Dumfr.  VII.  303  A  boon  of 
shearers. .turned  into  large  grey  stones,  on  account  of  their 
kemping,  Le.  striving.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxviii,  A  soldier, 
my  lord;  and  mony  a  sair  day's  kemping  I've  seen.  1851 
\\.  Si  KI-HKNS  Bk.  Farm.  (ed.  2)  II.  335/2  A  desire  frequently 
arises  for  striving,  or  what  is.. called  Kemping  ..to  finish 
the  reaping  of  their  ridges  before  those  who  had  entered  theirs 
prior  to  them.  1893  Northumbid.  GIoss.t  Kemfint  a  contest 
between  reapers  in  the  harvest  field. 

tKe'lupkin.  Sc.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  MDu. 
kimmckijti)  var.  of  kindckijn  KILDERKIN  ;  cf. 
KINK  IN.]  A  small  barrel,  a  keg. 

1580  Shipping  Lists  Dundee  (S.  H.  S.)  199  Ihone  Smyth  ij 
keffipkynnu  of  seap  [  —  soap]. 

Ke'niple.  Sc.  1  Obs.  Also  7  kimple.  [Etyni. 
obscnre.1  A  Scotch  measure  of  hay  or  straw, 
varying  in  amount  (see  quots.). 

1629  MS.  Charter  (Byrehills,  Fife),  Et  quatuor  oneritnis 

equorum  straminum  vulgariter  nuncupatis  (Tour  kimples  of 

sh  .ty.    1676  Charter  (of  same  lands),  Ffoure  kemples  of  .strac. 

1706  Ace.  Bk.  Sir  J.  Foulis  (1894)  428  For  7  kemples.  of 

1805  Ettiti.  fc'CH.  Courant  18  July  (Jam-)i  The  Kemple 

^\  must  consist  of  forty  windlens  . .  so  that  the  k 

tones  trone.     1849  11.  SH.IMII-NS  />'-(•.  of 
f-'a>nr  II.  347  The  straw  will  weigh  9  kemplesnf  . KO  11« 
|In  Morton's  Cycl.  Agric.  (1863)  given  as  =  358  Ibs.  trone.] 

Kemp-shot(t,  variant  of  CAMP-SHUT. 
1795  Act  35  6V.>.  ///.  c.  106  §  23  Any  Kempshot  or  other 
such   Work,  for   the  Purpose  of  haling  Harges.     1848  M. 
D  Lett.  (18951  12  Bathed  with  Hughes  in  the  Thames, 
f  a  header  off  the  '  Kempshott '. 

tKe'mpster.  Obs.  Forms:  4 kerne-,  5  kemp- 
stare,  kembestere,  cem-,  kem-,  5-6  kemp-, 
(7  kemester).  [f.  KEMB  v.  +  -STKB.  Cf.  MDu. 
kenuter(t.]  A  comber  (of  wool) ;  properly,  a 
female  comber. 


KEN. 

n  1400  Ritrrh  Ltni's  c,  103  (.9r,  Stat.  I.)  Clif  ony  kemestaris 
levis  l>t_-  burgn  to  dwell  wyth  uplnndys  men.     c  1440  Pmmf>. 
.  -.-yc/i?  KempttUCf/coVur.    14..  I've,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
6oi/io/Vf//v>.a kembestere.   ci^B^C.\:  .-,1-32/12 

Kalherin  the  kempster.. swore.. That  she  kembyth  never 
Wulle  so  well.     1530  P.M.SGR.  481/1  This  felowe  chattereth 
lyke  a  kempster,..c^;«/«(r  t'«tf  piegnercssc  tfe  laync.     1641 
FERGUSON  Sc.  Frov.  Na  566  Kemsters  are  ay  creishie, 
b.   Comb, 

1356  in  Riley  .Mem.  London  (1868)  283  [8  pairs  off  kemster- 
combes,  [and  one]  boweshawe,  i  id. 

Kempt  (kcmPt),  ///.  a.  Now  arch.  Forms  : 
i  cemd-,  5  kempte,  kembyd,  6  kemmyt,  kemt, 
5-7  kembed,  4-  kempt,  [f.  KEMB  v.]  Of  hair 
or  wool :  Combed.  Also  with  advs.,  as  ivcll- 
kempt)  etc.  Cf.  UNKEMPT. 

cioso  Ags,  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  387/23  De  stuppc 
statMttu0tbt  cemdan  wearpe.  1:1380  WVCLIF  ll'ks.  (1880) 
426  3if  a  man  haue  a  kempt  hed  panne  he  is  a  leccherous 
man.  1513  L)<>H;I,AS  .-fctuis  x.  .\iv.  19  Hys  weyll  kemmyt 
berd.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  2^8  A  dlstaffe,  drest  and 
trimmed  with  kembed  wool.  1863  MRS.  WHITNEY  Faith 
Gartnty  iv.  (1869)  30  Carefully  kempt  tresses.  1867  ].  \\. 
ROSE  tr.  I'irg.  sEntid  307  His  kempt  beard  adown  his 
bosom  spread. 

Ke'mpy,  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  KEMP^.'] 
A  kemp  or  champion ;  one  given  to  fighting ; 
a  rongh  or  uncouth  fellow. 

1525  in  Phcnirn  Crirn.  Trials  I.  126*  John  Steill,  alias 
Kempy  Steill,  convicted.  1801  MACS-KILL  Poet.  U'ks.  (1856) 
172  I've  heard  some  hair-brained  kempy  Growl  when  your 
chappin  bottle's  empty.  i8az  SCOTT  Pirate  xxviii,  When 
kemples  were  wont,  long  .since,  to  seek  the  habitations  of 
the  galdragora  and  spae-women.  1874  WAL-GH  Chhnn. 
Corner  (1879)  158  (E.  D.  D.)  '  Never. .quiet  but  when  here 
feightin1.'  '  Ay,  he 're  a  regilar  kempie  . 

Kempy  (ke-mpi),  a.  [f.  KEMP  sl>2  +  -Y  '.]  Of 
wool :  Abounding  in  kemps  or  coarse  hairs. 

1805  LUCCOCK  Nat.  Wool  242  Its  wool  was  kempy,  rough 
and  thin.     1849  RoWLAMDflON  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  .V/x . 
X.  n.  427  The  great  quantity  of  kempy  locks  which  compose 
the  fleece  of  this  breed.     1868  Daily  News  8  Dec.,  hike 
a  black-faced  sheep,  but  rather  kempy  in  the  wool. 

Kemse,  Kemster:  see  CHHMISE,  KESIPSTEH. 

Kemstock,  obs.  var.  of  CAPSTOCK,  CAPSTAN. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  n.  xxv,  Panurge  took  two  great 
cables  of  the  ship  and  tied  themtothekemstockorcapsuuK-. 

Ken  (ken),  sbl     Also  7  kenn(e.     [f.  KEX  t\i] 

1 1.  =  KENNING  vbl.  sbl  4b.     Obs. 

1545  Sf.  Papers  Hen.  f^/ff,  I.  815  The  place,  wher  we  be 
at  this  present,  ys  thwartt  of  Shorham,  loo  kennys  allmoste 
frome  the  shore.  1574  BOURNE  Regim.  for  Sfa  x\-iil  (1577) 
48  b,  Neyther  is  it  possible  to  see  any  lande  further . .  where- 
fore 6.  leagues  or  9.  leagues  is  called  a  ken.  1580  L.VLY 
Euphues  (Arb.)  250  Lette  this  suffice,  that  they  are  safely 
come  within  a  ken  of  Douer.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  HI.  vi.  6 
Milford,  When  from  the  Mountaine  top,  Pisanio  shew'd 
thee,  Thou  was't  within  a  kenne.  1625  CAKFKHTEK  Geog. 
/'tp/.  n.  viL  (1635)  121  The  Fisher-man  iudging  by  sight, 
could  not  see  about  a  kenne  at  sea. 

2.  Range  of  sight  or  vision ;  in  phrases  /'//  or 
within  ken,  beyond*  out  of,  or  past  ken.  Now  rare. 

1590  GREENE  Orl,  Fur.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  90  The  bordering 
islands,  seated  here  in  ken.  1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trar.  85 
Out  of  ken  we  were  ere  the  Countesse  came  from  the  ft-isi. 
1624  MASSINGER  Bondman  iv.  i,  The  conquering  army  Is 
within  ken.  1691  RAY  Creation  \.  (1692)  4  Beyond  all  Ken 
by  the  best  Telescopes.  1^25  POPE  Odyss.  v.  456  Scarce  in 
ken  appears  that  distant  isle.  1882  F."  MYERS  Renewal  of 
Youtk  77  Thro'  space,  if  space  it  be,  past  count  or  ken. 
b.  With  possessive  or  equivalent. 

1630  DRAYTON  Noah's  Flood  (R.),  On  which  they  might 
discern  within  their  ken  The  carcasses  of  birds,  of  beasts, 
and  men.  01677  HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  365  The 
Intellect  ..  taketli  a  (light  out  of  the  ken  or  reach  of  Sense, 
1791  COWPER  Iliad  in.  15  The  eye  Is  bounded  in  its  ken 
to  a  stone's  cast,  1864  H.  AINSWORTH  John  Laii<\.  x.  (1881) 
283  Many  remarkable  personages  came  under  Evelyn's  ken. 

t  3.  Sight  or  view  of  a.  thing,  place,  etc. ;  possi- 
bility or  capacity  of  seeing;  chiefly  in  phrases  ?«, 
within,  out  of  ken  of.  Obs. 

1593  SHAKS.  Lucr.  clx,  Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken 
of  shore.  1634  MASSINGER  Very  Woman  v.  v,  Hardly  We 
had  lost  the  ken  of  Sicily,  but  we  were  Eecalm'd.  1691  RAY 
Creation  I.  (1692)86  Scarce  daring  to  venture  out  of  the  Ken 
of  hand.  1745  De  Foe  s  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  I.  viii.  64, 
I  sent  out  my  servant  to  watch,  .these,  .strollers, and  keep. . 
within  ken  of  them. 

4,  Power  or  exercise  of  vision  ;  look,  gaze. 

1666  DRYDKN  Ann.  J//V«/>.  cxi,  Kach  ambitiously  would 
claim  the  ken  That  with  first  eyes  did  distant  safety  meet. 
1736  W.  THOMPSON  Nativity  xi,  Faith  led  the  van, ..Steady 
her  ktjn,  and  gaiimitj  on  the  skies.  1814  GARY  Dante's  Inf. 
iv.  4, 1  ..search 'd,  With  fixed  ken,  to  know  what  place  it  was 
Wherein  I  stood. 

b.  Mental  perception  or  recognition. 

c  1560  A.  S<  S,  T.  S.)  xxxv.  28  Every  gait  oft 

wicket  suit  Sail  perreiss  owt  of  ken.  1701  RUWK  Ami: 
Stcf>-Mi>th.  in.  iii.  1340  Whose  Orb,  with  streaming  Glories 
fraught,  Da/k-s  the  Ken  of  human  thought.  1836-7  SIR  W. 
HAMILTON  Mt-ta/r/t.  xviii.  (1870)  361  Acts  of  mind  so  rapni 
and  minute  as  to  elude  the  ken  of  consciousness.  1871  \\ . 
ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gihb  xlii.  (1892)  235  My  vera  memo- 
randum book  blottit  uot'  o'  ken. 

Ken  (ken),  sb?  Also  6  kene.  [Vagabonds' 
slang.]  A  house ;  esp.  a  house  where  thieves, 
beggars,  or  disreputable  characters  meet  or  lodge. 
Freq.  with  qualifying  words,  as  bousing  ,  dancing- 1 
smuggling-,  stalling-,  toitting-kcn  (q.  v.)  Phr.  to 
btirn  the  ken  (see  quot.  17.5). 

1567  HAKMAN  Caveat  (1869)  83  A  ken,  a  house.  Ibid.  85 
Tower  ye  [-look  you],  yander  is  the  kene.  1622  FLETCHER 
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Beggars'  nush  v.  i,  Surprising  n  boore's  ken  fiir  c:runtin^ 
cheates.  1641  BuoME  7o  II.  Wks.  1873  II 

e  a  health  to  the  Gentry  Cofe  of  the  Ken.  1725  -V(  r.> 
Cant.  /'/V/.,  Hiiriit  the  Ken,  when  Stroll.  -rs  li:;ive  the  Ale- 
house, without  paying  their  Quarters.  1800  .V/('>//«A>  M<i£. 
X\"I.  26  Called  at  a  ken  in  the  way  home.  1851  MAVMKU- 
Loud.  Labour  I.  351  Up  she  goes  to  any  likely  ken,  .  .  and 
commences  begging.  1860  DIXON  l\-rs.  Hist.  Ld.  Bacon  v. 
§  15  These..  skulk  about  the  kens  of  Newgate  Slrcel. 

Ken  (ken),  ».l  Forms  :  i  cennan,  i^ceennan), 
3-4kennen,  (5  -yn),  (3-5  kene,  3  cene,  5  keen), 
3-7  kenne,  3-  ken,  (3,  8  kenn,  5  kyn).  fa.  t. 
3-5  kende,  3-  kenued(e,  kenn'd,  kend;  9  Sc. 
kent.  [Com.  Tout.:  OE,  cyi/ian  (cyide,  canned} 
=  Fris.  kantia,  ttiina,  OS.  (anf)kennian  (MDu. 
and  Du.  ktitncn\  OHG.  (ir-,  in-,  pi-)  chennan 
(MHG.  and  G.  kcnnen},  ON.  kenna  (Sw.  kiinna, 
Da.  tjciiifc,  fciiifi'i,  Goih.  kannjan,  factitive  of  the 
preterite-]>res.  *kann-,  I  know  :  see  CAN  z>.l 

The  form  is  properly  causative  'to  cause  to  know',  'to 
make  known  ',  and  was  restricted  to  this  use  in  (juth.  and 
OE.  At  an  early  period,  however,  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
the  verb  also  acquired  the  sense  'to  know'.  In  l-ji.^.  thU 
may  have  been  taken  from  Norse,  in  which  both  senses 
were  in  early  use.  In  mod.  Eng.  ken  is  only  archaic  (in 
sense  6}  and  has  its  pa.  t.  runl  pa.  pple.  kenned  fcf.  pen, 
f'-nn^it};  in  Sc.  (where  it  has  entirely  displaced  knaw  'to 
know  'J  the  pa.  t.  and  pple.  are  now  kent',  suath  Sc.  kend.} 
I.  In  causative  senses.  (All  06s.) 

fl.  f  raits.  To  make  known,  declare,  confess, 
acknowledge.  Ol>s. 

Bcmvul/^  1219  (Z.)  Cen  J>ec  mid  cn-efte  &  ^yssum  cnyhtum 
wes  lara  H3e.  £975  Laws  A".  Edgar  iv.  §  10  Gif  he  Jjonne 
cen3  [§  ir  camne]  ]?a;t  he  hit  mid  sewitnysse  bohte.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cviilL].  8  Ic  me  to  cyninge  cenne  ludas  ..  ic 
Idumea  ealle  cenne.  1:1205  LAY.  6639  Ne  der  ich  noht 
kennen  .  .f>at  ich  her  king  weore. 

f2.  To  make  known,  to  impart  the  knowledge 
of  (a  thing).  Usually  with  dat.  of  person  (or  to)  : 
To  make  a  thing  known  to  one;  to  teach  one 
something.  Ol>s. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1347,  &  tat  we  kenniS  )>e  wel  .  .  )>at  we 
leaueu  \>\  lahe.  cizyiGcn.  ,y  £,r.  216  A  fiuit,  3e  kenned 
wel  and  wo.  a  1300  Cnrsar  M.  3644,  I  sal  (>e  ken  ful  gode 
a  gin.  a  1352  Mixor  Poems  vii.  34  Calais  men,  now  may  ze 
care..  Sir  Edward  shall  ken  zow  zowre  crede.  1362  LANGU 
/'.  I'l.  A.  i.  qo  Clerkes  )>at  knowen  hit  scholde  techen  [r-.  r. 
kenne]  hit  aboute.  (1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  ii.  114  Thir 
Papys  war  gnd  haly  men,  And  oysyd  the  trowth  to  folk  to 
ken.  c  1430  Christ's  Compl.  508  in  Pol.  Kcl.  .J-  L,  Poems 
199  Y  loued  not  hem  Jjat  me  good  kende. 

t  b.  with  clause  expressing  what  is  made  known 
or  taught,  the  dat.  of  the  person  being  later  taken 
as  direct  obj.,  and  so  as  subject  of  passive.  Obs. 

a  I2Z5  St.  Marlur.  16  CuS  me  ant  ken  me  hwi  ]x  worldes 
weldent  wunieS  in  |>e.  1377  LANGU  F.  PI.  B.  I.  136  5et 
mote  ye  kenne  me  better,  By  what  craft  in  my  corps  it 
comseth.  Ibid.  XV.  156  Clerkis  kenne  me  J>at  cryst  is  in  alle 
places.  ?  a  1500  Chester  PI.  vii.  356  Why..  the  ayre  is  so 
cleare,  now  shall  we  be  kent. 

t  c.  To  ken  thank  :  to  make  known  or  express 
thanks  :  =  CAN  zi.l  10,  CON  z/.l  4.  Obs. 

ci44o  HVLTON  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1404)  ill.  viii,  Sothly 
he  wyll  ketme  the  more  thanke  for  thy  meke  wesshynge  of 
his  fete.  1561  T.  HOBY  tr.  Castiglionc's  Courtyer  (1577) 
R  viij  a,  Least  .  .  he  ken  them  the  lesse  thanke  for  doing  al 
things  contrarily.  1567  EDWARDS  Damon  fj-  Pythias  in 
Hazl.  Dodslcy  IV.  61  All  right  courtiers  will  ken  me  thank. 

t  3.  To  direct,  teach,  or  instruct  (a  person).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2694  (Cott.)  Abram  .  .did  als  drightin  can 
him  ken  [Trin.  as  god  him  hadde  tau}t].  £1375  ,SV.  Lt'f. 
Saints  x],  (Xinian)  482  Al  f>at  ware  honeste  men  >arnit  he 
suld  bare  barnis  ken.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  5663  pen  folowet 
all  the  llete..K,uyn  kepyn  hor  course,  as  J>ai  kend  were. 
r  1440  Hvi.roN  Scala  Perf.  ^494)  i.  Ixxii.  I  am  enformcd 
&  kenned  in  all  thyngcs.  1523  SKELTON  Garl.  Laurel  824 
Arrectyng  my  prayer  to  Mynerve..me  to  inform  and  ken. 

t  b.  with  inf.  compl.  :  To  teach  one,  show  one 
how  to  do  something.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  7363,  I  sal  (»  ken  To  knau  him  a-mang 
oper  men.  1362  LANGL.  P.  Pi.  A.  n.  4  Kenne  me  bi  sonnne 
crafte  to  knowe  |>e  fals.  1375  BXRBOUR  Bruce*.  544,  1  vndir- 
tak..For  to  ken  :ow  to  clym  the  wall.  1x1529  SKKI.IUN 
P.  Sparcrwe  970  Now  Phebus  me  ken  To  sharpc  my  p^n. 
t  c.  absol.  To  give  instruction  or  directions. 

(TI330  K.  BRI.-NNK  Chron.  II  Vi.v  iRolls)  66j  Parys  dide  as 
Venus  kende.  1393  LANT.U  /'.  I'l.  C.  v.  40  Thanne  reson  rod 
forth  .  .  And  dude  as  conscience  kenned. 

j-4.  To  direct,  guide,  show  the  way  to  (nn/o, 
till  ,  a  place  or  person.  Obs. 

CI200  Trin.  Coll.  Ham.  45  He  is  cleped  king,  for  |iat  he 
kenneft  cure  to  rihte.  1:1325  Metr.  limn.  50,  I  openly  Ken 
you  till  him  of  quaim  I  spek.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  XI.  104, 
I  schal  kenne  he  to  my  Cosyn  J»at  Clergye  is  1-hoten.  c  1440 
I'ork  Myst.  xx.\i\.  350  If  anye  aske  aftir  vs  Kenne  thame 
to  Caluarie.  £1470  HENRY  Wallace  \.  414  A  trew  Scot  .. 
kend  thaim  In  thai  place,  c  1560  A.  Scon  Poents  iS.  T.  S.) 
xxxvi.  55,  I  sail  thame  ken  to  consolatioun. 

fb.  intr.  and  reft.  To  direct  one's  course, 
betake  oneself,  proceed,  go.  Obs. 

1:1205  LAY.  26467  5if  aeuer  aie  is  swa  kene..(>at  us  after 
kenne,  ich  hine  wulle  aquellc.  1297  K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  App. 
xx.  482  |>e  kyng  to  yrlonde  wende  In  he  mon|>r  ,,f  octobre, 
and  se|>he  in  may  horn  kende.  1:1305  ,S7.  Christopher  212  in 
K.  R.  l\  (1862)65  Ouer  Cristofre  an  arewe  heng:  bat  toward 
\K  king  kende.  1:1320  Sir  Bens  354  (MS.  A.)  Toward  his 
court  he  him  kende  [v.  r.  \\ 

t  6.  trans.  To  consign,  commend,  deliver,  be- 
stow. Obs. 

aiyxt  Cursor  J/.  1584  «">:.!  t.)  A]  mankind  forsoth  he 
wend,  To  his  will  all  suld  be  kend.  c  134^1  Ibid.  8840  (Fairf.) 


Ne  ware  J>ai  neuer  beiben  dispende  Til  bai  ware  til  ludas 
Penile.  13..  Gaw.  \  Gr.  Knt.  2067  pis  kastel  to  kryst 
I  kenne,  tie  gef  hit  ay  god  chaunce  !  a  1400-50  Alexander 
5383  With  (>at  scho  kende  him  acroun  clustrid  with  gemmes. 
.1440  Hone  h'lor.  1566  To  Florence  they  can  hur  kenne, 
To  lerne  hur  to  behave  hur  among  men. 
II.  In  non-causative  senses. 

6.  To  descry,  see;    to  catch  sight  of,  discover  by 
sight ;  to  look  at,  scan.     Now  only  arch. 

c  1205  LAY.  1659  pa  GofTar  be  king  bane  caste!  kennede  . . 
swi&e  wa  him  was.  a  1300  Body  fy  Soufiog  Thine  ei^ene  are 
blinde  and  connen  nou3t  kenne.  1340  HAMPOLE  I'r.  Consc. 
4703  Takens  sal  he  in  be  son  and  in  be  mone,  And  in  be 
sternes  bat  in  heven  men  may  ken.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Hotvlat 
587  In  a  feld  of  siluer .  .Of  a  kynde  colour  thre  coddis  I  kend. 
1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  /"/,  lit.  ii.  101  As  farre  as  I  could  ken 
thy  Chalky  CHfTes.,1  stood  vpon  the  Hatches  in  the  storme. 
i65z-6z  HF.YLIN  Cosnwgr.  Introd.  (1682)  19  So  great  a  space 
of  the  earth,  as  a  quick  sight  can  ken  in  an  open  field.  1671 
Mi  i.  TON  P.  R.  ii.  286  To  ken  the  prospect  round,  If  county 
were  in  view.  1768  DLATTIE  Minstr.  i.  xx,  And  now  he 
faintly  kens  the  hounding  fawn,  And  villager  abroad  at  early 
toil.  1805  WORDSW.  Waggoner  in.  67  Indistinctly  may  ho 
kenned  The  vanguard,  following  close  behind.  1828  SCOTT 
F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  Unable  to  ken  the  course  of  the  bird  of 
Jove.  1880  W.  WATSON  Princes  Quest  (1892)  75  And  far 
below  him.. a  city  exceeding  fair  to  ken. 
b.  absol.  To  see,  look.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1577  HANMER^WC.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1650)  166  Some  watched 
diligently,  kenning  from  towers,  casements  and  high  places. 
1598  GKKHEWEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  in.  L  (1622)  63  Places,  from 
whence  a  man  might  farthest  kenne.  165*  NF.EDHAM  tr. 
6VA/t'«V  Marc  Cl.  374  Spaces  distant  from  them  as  far  as 
a  man  may  ken,  1755  YOUNG  Centaur  iii.  Wks.  1757  IV. 
186  Not  the  keenest  discernment  can  ken  through  the  second 
of  a  minute. 

7.  To  recognize  (at  sight,  or  by  some  marks  or 
tokens) ;  to  identify.     Now  north,  or  Sc. 

CI205  LAY.  21443  Nu  >u  scalt  to  haelle,  J>er  J>u  mint  kenne 
muche  of  Jnne  cunne.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1152  Rituix  quat 


not  be  but  that  we  sholde  hym  kenne  wele,  yef  we  myght 
him  se'.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  x.  14  Me  whenas  he  had 
privily  espide  Bearing  the  shield  ..  He  kend  it  streight. 
1596  DALKYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  \.  63  To  ken  the  Hone 
be  his  taes.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  $  Cr.  iv.  v.  14  Tis  he,  I  ken 
the  manner  of  his  gate,  He  rises  on  the  toe.  a  1661  FULLER 
Worthies  (1840)  II.  506  King  Tames,  who  did  ken  a  man  of 
merit  as  well  as  any  prince  in  Christendom.  1800  COLERIDGE 
Christahcl  n.  446  He  ketm'd  In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child 
of  his  friend  !  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  \\.  iii.  F  i  He  kenned 
me  in  a  twinkling,  though  I  had  changed  my  dress.  Mod. 
Sc.  Ye  're  grown  that  big,  I  hardly  kent  ye. 

b.  To  (be  able  to)  distinguish  (one  person  or 
thing_/nwn  another).  Now  Sc. 

c  1340  Cursor  M,  231 16  (Trin.),  Fro  corny nynge  of  cristen 
men  po  careful  shul  be  ej>  to  ken.  r  1400  Destr.  Troy  3911 
The  ton  fro  J>e  tother  was  tore  for  to  ken  In  sight  at  pat 
sodan.  1579  SPENSER  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  42  The  shepheards 
swayne  you  cannot  wel  ken,  But  it  be  by  his  ptyde,  from 
other  men.  Mod.  Sc.  They  're  that  like,  I  never  ken  the 
tane  frae  the  tither. 

t 8.  To  recognize,  acknowledge,  admit  to  be 
(genuine,  valid,  or  what  is  claimed).  Obs. 

1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  in.  750  And  thai  as  lord  suld  . .  him 
ken.  (71400  Afiol.  Loll.  77  Now  new  kiwis  kcnnyn  pre- 
scripcoun,  J>at  if  ani  be  in  posessiouit  of  of>er  mennis  ^ingis 
by  a  circle  of?eris,  he  schal  ioi  it  as  hisoune.  c  1400  in 
Neilson  Trial  by  Combat  (1890)  229  Schir,  kenys  thow  this 
is  thi  M-le  and  thine  appcle?  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
5196  His  mysse  I>at  he  moght  ken. 

b.  Sc.  Law.  To  recognize  (a  person)  as  legal 
heir  or  successor  to  an  estate  ,  usually,  to  serve 
a  widow  to  a  life-rent  of  the  third  part  of  her 
deceased  husband's  lands. 

1468  BurgJi  Rcc.  Aberdeen  20  Mar.  (Spalding  Cl.)  I.  28 
Askande  him  to  be  kende  to  the  saide  lande  a>  air  til  his 
fadir.  c  1575  Balfours  Practicks  (1754)  106  Ane  lady  havand 
the  tierce  of  ony  landis..the  schiref  of  the  schire  sould  ken 
hir  to  hir  thrid  part  thairof.  1754  ERSKISK  Princ.  Sc.  Law  u. 
Tit.  ix.  tag  She. .cannot  remove  tenants,  till  the  SherifTkens 
her  to  her  terce.  1808  JAMIESON,  To  ken  a  widow  to  her 
farce, .  .a  phrase  still  used  in  our  courts  of  law. 

f9.  To  get  to  know,  ascertain,  find  out.     Obs. 

c  1330  R.  HRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  270  Clerkis  and  lewed  men 
suld  .  .trie  f>e  soth  and  ken.  in  whom  £>e  wrong  lay.  (71400 
/V.s/?-.  Troy  1452  What  myschefe  befell,  f?ere  no  cause  was 
to  ken  but  vnkynd  wordes.  1450-70  Gola^ros  .y  Gaw.  1325 
Sa  that  the  raus  may  be  kend  and  knawin  throw  -skill.  1586 
WARNER  Alb.  Eng,  \,  vi.  23  Calde  ..  To  ken  of  whence  and 
where  they  would. 

10.  To  know  (a  person) ;   to  have  acquaintance 
with  ;  to  be  acquainted  with.     Now  Sc. 

1375  BARDOUR  Bruce  i.  327  That  he  wald  trawaile  our  the 
se  ..  And  dre  myscheifT  quhar  nane  hym  kend.  r  1420  Sir 
Anuiddce  ii,  Sithun  ducllc  lurut,  queic  1  was  borne  ..  And 
I  am  so  wele  kcnnit.  c  1450  Merlin  72  He  mette  with  a 
man  that  he  nothinge  kenned,  a  1368  Peebles  to  the  Play 
iii,  Than  spak  hir  fallowis,  that  hir  kend,  lie  still,  my  juy, 
and  greit  not.  1597  Mu\  I,,,.MU;IK  S-nin.  xxvi,  In  Cupids 
court  3e  knau  I  haif  bene  kend.  1606  HOLLAND  Suet  on. 
Annot.  i.|  Al  while  licit  I  you  kenned  not,  I  cald  you 
L[ord]  &  King.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  ix,  I  have  kend  every 
wench  in  the  Halidomt-  nf  Si.  Mary's.  Mod,  Sc.  '  Every- 
bodie  kens  Watty  the  Post.'  Is  there  oniebodie  ye  ken  here? 

11,  To  know  fa  thing) ;   to  have  knowledge  of 
or  about  (a  thing,  place,  person,  etc.),  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ;  f  to  understand.     Now  chiefly  Sc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1^14^  Kintl.i,  I  kene  wele  |?at  Ilk  siquar 
(Juen  J>ut  311  ?ur  niodcris  hare,  c  1330  K.  I'.KUNNE  Citron, 
tract  (Roils)  f&  Symple  men  |'at  strange  Inylis  can  not  ken. 
«ri4i8  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  a^,  1  have  uH  1,-vn  -No  more 
kyn  than  my  a,  b,  c.  (1430  Christ's  Compl.  489  in  Pet., 


AW.,  <S-  L.  Poffits  198  pon}  y  cowjre  al  kunnynge  ken.  1579 
SMCSSKR  Sk^/t.  Ca/,  Feb.  85,  I  wote  thou  kerist  little  good, 
So  vainely  t'aduaunce  thy  headlesse  hood.  1584  PEELE 
ArraigHin.  Paris  \.  iv,  That  kens  the  painted  paths  of 
pleasant  Ida.  ai66i  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  281  He 
did  ken  the  ambassador  -era  ft  as  well  as  any  in  his  age.  1701 
C.  MATHER  Magn.  Chr.  \\.  App.  (1852)  218  Any  governour 
that  kens  HobbianLstn.  1827  COLERIDGE  Sibyl.  Leaves  Poems 
1  1.  300  Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow.  1879 
T.  ARMSTRONG  Kielder  Hunt  (in  Northumhld.  G/0ss.)t  He 
kens  the  hauds  on  Tosson  hills,  he  kens  the  holes  at  Rae. 

b.  To  know,  understand,   or  perceive   (a  fact, 
etc.)  ;   to  be  aware  of,  to  be  aware  that  (whatj 
etc.).     Now  chiefly  Sc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M,  6418  Quils  moyses  heild  vp  his  hend  It 
was  wel  in  bat  bateil  kend.  c  1375  Sc,  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paul) 
375  5e  su'd  wele  ken,  pat  here  slane  has  bene  mony  men. 
c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  799  Litill  kennyth  he  what  I  may  doo. 
1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iii.  137,  I  ken  rycht  weill 
5e  knaw  ;our  dewtie.  (11634  RANDOLPH  Poems,  Eglogue 
Assemblies  Cotswold  (1638)  115  Dost  thou  ken,  Collen,  what 
the  cause  might  be  Of  such  a  dull  and  generall  Lethargic  ? 
1714  GAY  Sheph.  Week  in.  89  Now  plain  I  ken  whence  Love 
his  Rise  begun.  1844  DICKENS  Christmas  Carol  iii.  (Househ. 
ed.)  23/1  Little  kenned  the  lamp-lighter  that  he  had  any 
company  but  Christmas.  1865  G.  MACDONALD  A.  Forbes  43, 
I  dinna  ken  what  ye  mean,  Alec. 

c.  \Vith  compl.     (Chiefly  in  pass.}     Now  Sc. 

a  i^oo  Cursor  M.  6715  (Cott.)  If  his  lauerd  kenne  him  kene 
of  horn.  1:1300  Ibid.  25151  (Cott.  Galba)  For  gpddes  sun 
may  he  noght  be  kend.  ^1400  Mclayne  1437  jilt  are  we 
ten  thowsande  here  ..  pat  wele  for  kene  are  kende.  1721 
RAMSAY  Addr.  Town  Counc.  Edin.  iii,  To  you,  ne'er  kend 
to  guide  ill,.  My  case  I  plainly  tell.  1829  HOGG  Shc/>h. 
Cal.  \.  232  Ye're  kenn'd  for  an  auld-farrant  man.  1869 
C.  GIBBON  R.  Gray  iii,  Ivan  Carrack  was  ay  kenned  to  be 
ready  tae  flee  in  the  face  o*  Providence. 

12.  a.  intr.  or  absol.    To  have  knowledge  (of  or 
about  something),    f  Also  with  inf.  :  To  know  how 
>    to,  to  be  able  to  (obs.}. 

13..  E.  £.  Allit.  P.  C.  357  penne  he  cryed  so  cler,  Jjat 
kenne  myst  alle.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  1583  Of  all  ^  craftes 
to  ken  as  J?ere  course  askit.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit 
IVemen  454  No  creatur  kennis  of  our  doingis.  1659  T.  PECKE 
Parnassi  Puerp.  3  If  he  be  happy  that  can  Causes  scan, 
You  ken  to  plead  our  Causes.  1721  RAMSAY  Prosj>ect  of 
Plenty  i,  A  lairdship  wide,  That  yields  mair  plenty  than  he 
kens  to  guide,  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mort.  .\.\xix,  It  was  his 
father  then  ye  kent  o'. 

f  b.  refl.  To  have  skill  ;  to  be  accomplished  in. 
(  =  F.  se  connattre  en.)  Obs.  rare. 

1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A,  n.  202  He  kennede  him  in  heore 
craft  and  kneu3  mony  gummes.  c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat 
703  The  Boytour  callit  was  cuke,  that  him  weile  kend  In 
craftis  of  the  ketchyne. 

tKen,  v.-  Obs.  Forms:  i  cennan,  2-4  ken- 
nen.  Pa.  t.  i  cende,  kende,  2  kennede,  4 
kynned.  Pa.  pple.  I  (se)cenned,  3-4  kenned, 
4  (y)kennyd,  (y)kend,  kynned,  5  kynde. 
[OE.  cennan  =  OS.  kennian  (pa.  pple.  kennit), 
OHG.  (ki\chyman\  —  OTeut.  *kannjan>  f.  */•««-, 
second  ablaut  grade  of  the  series  kin-t  kan-j  kun- 
(see  KIN).  See  also  KENE.] 

1.  trans.   To  generate,  engender,  beget  ;   to  con- 
ceive; to  give  birth  to. 

Leiden  Riddle  2  Mec  se  ueta  uong  .  .  ob  his  inna5ae  aerest 
caendae  [Exeter  Bk.  cende].  <  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  i.  25 
Heo  cende  hyre  frum-cennedan  sunu.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  31  Ure  lafdl  seinte  marie  kennede  of  holielichame  ure 
louerd  ihesu  crist.  1340  Ayenb.  12  pe  zone..wes  y-kend 
of  )>e  holi  gost.  (1460  Towneley  Myst.  xvi.  210  He  shalbe 
so  kynde  That  a  madyn,  sothely,  whiche  neuer  synde,  Shall 
hym  bere. 

fig.  ^825  Vesp.  Psalte  r  viL  15  Sehffe  cenne5  unrehtwis- 
HI-.M-.  13..  E.E.Altit.P.  B.  915  Hovschulde  I  huyde  me 
fro  hem  ^at  hatz  his  hate  kynned. 

b.  absol.  To  conceive  or  bear  a  child. 

nooo/ELFRic6V«.  xviii.  13  Sceal  ic  nu  eald  wif  cennan  ? 
c  1205  LAY.  15789  Wimmon  (?urh  heore  craefte  kenneft  anan. 

2.  intr.  To  be  conceived  or  born.     Of  eggs:  To 
hatch  out. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  E.  1072  Bot  much  clener  watz  hir 
corse,  God  kynned  btrinne.  13..  St.  Erkenwolde  209  in 
Horstm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1881)  271  Uclore  bat  kynned  ^our 
Criste  by  crjstene  acounte  A  J?ousande  5ere.  1399  LANGL. 
Rich.  Rt'deU's  in.  51  [She]  houeth  the  eyren  ..  And  with  hir 
corps  keuereth  hem  till  J»at  bey  kenne. 

Ken,  obs.  f.  KEEN  a.    Kenbow(e  :  see  A-KIMBO. 

Kench  (kenj),  sbl  [Special  sense  of  kench. 
uiiiih,  current  in  various  dialects  with  the  senses  of 
'slice,  cut,  section,  etc.'  See  Ax/i/.  Dial.  Diet,  s,  v. 
Canch.]  A  strip  or  slice  of  an  arable  field  con- 
taining a  number  of  furrows. 

X799  J-  ROBERTSON  Agric.  Perth  62  The  first  deviation 
from  run-rig  was  by  dividing  the  farms  into  kavels  or 
ken.  ties,  by  which  every  field.  .was  split  down  into  as  many 
lots  as  there  were  tenants. 

Keiicli  (kenj/,  sb£  U.S.  [perh.  the  same  as 
prec.]  A  rectangular  bin  or  box  used  for  salting 
seal-skins  ;  a  box  used  in  salting  and  packing  fish. 

1874  SCAMMON  .Marine  Mammals  161  The  [seal]  skins  are 
all  taken  to  UK:  .s;ill-!mus,>.,  ;nnl  ai<  Billed  in  kenches,  or 
square  bins.  1887  fisheries  U.  S.  Sect.  v.  II.  370  Sliding  planks, 
which  are  taken  down  and  put  up  in  the  form  of  deep  bins, 
or  boxes  —  kenches,  the  sealers  call  them.  1897  R.  KIPLING 
Captains  Couragtous  122  The  silvery-gray  kenches  of  well- 
pressed  fish  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  hold. 

t  Kench.f  v.  Obs.  rare.  [repr.  OE.  *c$ncean 
kjau,  from  the  root  /'<*;;/•-,  found  in  OE. 
mock,  gibe,  canctftau  to  lau^h  noisily, 
,  CANK,  Icel.  hank  gibing,  kankast  to  jeer; 


KENDAL. 

the  ablaut-grade  *kink-  is  the  base  of  CHINK  i>.l 
and  KINK  j'.']     intr.  To  langh  loudly. 

a  i»«  l.tf.  Kath.  2°42  f*r  mc  man'*  'hfren  ..  (w  cnslene 
k?nc"  n ^d  hcricn  >«n  talent,  c  ,130  flat,  Mcid.  ,7  Hu 

It  deoueles  hoppen  &  kenchinde  beaten  hondes  lo-gedercs. 

Kench,  variant  of  KINCH,  noose. 

Kend,  variant  of  KENT///,  a. 

Kendal  ke-ndai;.  [f.  Keiidal  in  Westmor- 
land,  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Krmer's  Ftfdtra  II.  825  has  a  letter  of  protection,  of  the 
year  1331,  lo  John  Kempe  of  Flanders,  who  established  cloth- 
weaving  at  Kendal.  See  Westmorland  Njti-tk.  1. 241-250.] 

1 1.  A  species  of  green  woollen  cloth.    Obs. 

1389  Act  13  Rich.  II,  c.  10  5  i  Certcincs  draps  en  diverse* 
Counlees  Dengleterre  appelez  Cogware  &  Kendalecloth. 
1410  Rollt  of  Farlt.  III.  643  Draps  appelles  Kendales, 
kes,  [elc-V  1464  Mann.  \  Housch.  Ex/>.  (Roxb.) 
277  Payd  for  iiij.  9erd)-s  and  iij.  quarterys  kendalle  for  a 
gowne  and  a  sadyll  clothe,  the  yerde  ix.  if.  1483  Act 
i  Rich.  Ill,  c  8  5  18  Any  Cloths  called  Kendals.  1497  Ld. 
Treas.  Ace.,  Scat.  I.  340  For  vij  elne  of  grene  Kentdalee. 
1505  IHit.  III.  37  For  x  elne  Kentdale  to  be  ane  cote  to  the 
King.  .TISTO  Pride  e,  Lmi-l.  (1841)  33  Of  Kendall  very 
course  his  coate  was  made,  a  1687  COTTON  I'oct.  li'ts.  (1765) 
82  His  Breeches.. Were  Kendal,  and  his  Doublet  Fustian. 

•j-b.  attrib.    Obs. 

,1415  LVDG.  AsumUy  of  Gods  356  On  hys  hede  he  had 
a  ihredebare  kendall   hood,    c  1550  Disc.   Common   H'tat 
Eitg.  (1893)  82  A  servinge  man  was  content  to  goe    in    .1 
Kendall  cote  in  somer.     1611  Coryafs  Crudities  Par 
Verses,  The  Mayor  of  Hartlepoole..Put  on 's  considering 


cap  and  Kendall  gowne, 

2. 


a.  =  sense    i.     Now  only 


Kendal   greeu. 
arch,  or  Hist. 

1514  BARCLAY  Cyt.  f,  Uphndyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  vii, 
His  costly  clothing  was  tnreadebure  kendall  grene.  1532 
MORE  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  618/2  Tyl  he  do  of  his  gray 
garmentes  and  clothe  him  selfe  cumly  in  gaye  kendall 
greene.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  11 ",  n.  iv.  246  Three  mis-begotten 
Knaues,  in  Kendall  Greene.  1812  SCOTT  Rokcby  V.  xv, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 

b.  The  green  colour  of  Kendal  cloth  ;  also,  the 
plant  Dyer's  Greenweerl,  with  which  it  was  dyul. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  526/1  The  process  by  which  was  obtained 
the  once  celebrated  Kendal  green.  1882  J.  SMITH  Diet. 
Eeon.  PL,  Kendal  Green,. .s.  low  bushy  shrub  of  the  beau 
family.  ..It  yields  a  yellow  dye,  but  by  a  mordant  becomes 
a  permanent  green. 

Hence  f  Xendaling  Sc.  Obs.,  Kendal  cloth. 

?  15..  Aberdeen  Keg.  XVI.  (Jam.)  Ane  coitt  of  grene  kendill- 
ing.  Ibid.,  Ane  grene  kendelyng  cloik. 

KencTe,  Kendle,  etc.,  Kendly,  obs.  ff.  KIND, 
KINDLE,  KINDLY. 

tKene,  v.  Obs.  [ME.  kenien,  app.  repr.  a  late 
OE.  (W.  Sax.  *f{tiian  for  cyman,  KEN  z>.-]  trans. 
To  beget,  conceive,  bear.  intr.  To  be  born. 

e  1275  O.  E.  Misc.  too  per  schal  a  child  in  l»e  kenycn,  and 
springe,  c  1290  S.  F.ng.  Leg.  I.  319/708  Formest  par*  keniez 
kir-of  smale  bollene  preo.  ..pis  beoth  Jie  t»reo  hexte  limes 
bat  formest  i-kenede  beoz.  1*97  R.  Gtorc.  (Rolls)  1545  He 
po^te  he  wolde  wite  &  ise  hou  vair  J»e  chamber  were  W;ir 
inne  he  was  ikenede  [MS.  B.  kenede]  ar  is  moder  him  here. 
c  1380  Sir  f-'erumb.  5724  Gode  sone,  J?at  in  marye  y-kened  was. 

Kene,  obs.  f.  KINE,  KEEN  a.,  KEN  v.,  KIN  sb. 

Kenedom,  Kenet,  Keng,  Kenine,  -ing, 
obs.  ff.  KIXDOM,  KENNET,  KINO,  KENNINO  sb. 

Kenk,  obs.  form  of  KINK  rf.l  and  v? 

Ke'n-mark.  Sc.  [f.  KEN  •u^  +  MAKK  sb.] 
A  mark  by  which  a  thing  may  be  recognized. 

1885  J.  BULLOCU  Gco.  yantesone  ix.  112  It  needs  no  such 
kenmark.  1896  in  Academy  12  Dec.  533/t  Good  writing 
and  clear  thinking  are  the  ken-marks  oif  The  Children  of 
the  Hour. 

Kenna  -SV.  =  ken  not,  know  not. 
Kennah,  obs.  vnr.  HENNA;  cf.  ALCANNA. 

I73I  J-  P'lTS  Ace.  Mahometans  163  The  Women  here 
commonly  paint  their  Hands  and  Keet  with  a  certain  I'l.mt 
call'd  Kennah,  dried  and  beaten  to  Powder. 

Kenne,  obs.  form  of  CAIN  '. 

1612  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /*/,c- 10  Fewmales,kennes,annuel  rents. 

Kenned,  kend  (kend),#/.  a.  Sc.  [f.  KKN 
v.l  +  -KU1.]  Known. 

e  1450  HOLLAND  Htmlat  683  Kyngis  and  patriarkis  kend, 

with  cardinalis  hale.     1725  IUMKAV  (^,  «/.  Slitplt.  i.  ii,  \\"li:it 

if  ..your  Palie  tliink  his  half-worn  Meg   And   her   ken'd 

.  linrdly  worth  a  fey?     1822  S<  01  r  J'irate  ix,  An  auld 

1    freend.      1895   Aoocsn    Men   of  Moss  Hags  ix, 

A  n  kenned  faces,  his  hulders  and  cottiers. 

Kennedya  (kenrdia  .  [miKl.  bot.  L.  (Vente- 
nat,  1804),  from  Kennedy,  name  of  a  gardener  of 
Hammersmith.]  A  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous 
climbing  plants  (N.  O.  Leguminosx),  natives  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  their  flowers ;  a  plant  of  this 
A',  frostrala  is  the  coral-en 

1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  75  An  early  vinery  is  exa<  tly  the  place 
in  whi..li  l.i  jjrow  Kcnnedyas.  1881  MHS.  C.  I'KA'MI  Policy 

;ia  trailed   inlu  the 
1885  —  Head  Station   lyi  Crimson  kcnnedia 

Kennel  '- '     Forms:   4-6  kenel,  5 

-elle,  5-6  -ell,  (6  cannel),  6-7  kennell,  6- 
kennel.  [app.  a.  OXK.  *tenil=  V.ihrnil  (  i6th  c. 
in^  Hatz.-barm.) :— popular  1..  canilc  (in  \Vr.- 
\\iilcU-r  H;S  2g),  f.  canii  dog,  with  suffix  as  in 
crvilc  shcepfold.  Sense  2  may  be  partly  due  ti,  I  i] •'. 
iiniaille,  chienaille  (=  mod.  K.  canaille')  pack  of 
dogs  (Godef.).]  ' 
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1.  A  house  or  cot  for  the  shelter  of  a  house-dog ; 
n  house  or  range  of  buildings  in  which  a  pack  of 
hounds  or  sporting  dogs  are  kept. 

13..  [see  kennel^loor  in  3].  c  1440  Proiaf.  Pan: ^271/2 
Kenel  for  howndys,.  .canicularittnt.  i576TfRBERV.  I'enerie 
17  In  the  highest  place  of  the  Courte  it  shall  be  good  to 
buylde  the  kennell  or  lodging  for  the  Houndes.  1594  .SHAKS. 
Kich.  Ill,  iv.  iv.  47  From  forth  the  kennell  of  thy  wombe 
hath  crept  A  Hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  vs  all  to  death. 
1642  CARPENTER  Experience  \\.  XL  215  The  Curre  taken  out 
of  the  Kennell,  and  provoked  to  barke.  1735  SOMERVILLE 
Chase  i.  124  First  let  the  Kennel  be  the  Huntsman's  Care. 
1881  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Rcyal  III.  L  16  All  the  other  dogs 
are  in  their  kennels. 

b.  The  hole  or  lair  of  the  fox. 

'735  SOMERVILLE  Chase  in.  54  While  from  his  Kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  Villain.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  loo 
The  instant  he  perceives  himself  pursued,  he  makes  to  his 
kennel 

c.  Contemptuously  applied  to  a  small  and  mean 
dwelling  or  hut. 

1837  DICKENS  Pick®.',  xiv,  He  got  us  a  room— we  were  in 
a  kennel  before.  1887  RIDER  HAGGARD  Jess  xxxi,  Jess  .. 
never  entered  the  Hottentot's  kennel. 

d.  A  woman's  head-dress,  of  a  shape  suggesting 

a  kennel. 

See  Fairholt's  Hist.  Costume  (i  885)  I.  226,  and  cf.  quot.  for 
kennel-shaped  in  3. 

1896  Glouccstersh.  N.  f,  Q.  No.  72. 138  On  their  heads  they 
wear  the  kennel  or  angular  head  dress  so  generally  worn 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

e.  fig.  Place  to  occupy. 

1853  KANE  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxix.  (1856)  355  The  last-named 
came  on  board  last,  and  found,  though  he  is  not  a  very  large 
man,  a  sufficiently  narrow  kennel  between  the  companion- 
ladder  and  the  dinner-table. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  or  of  dogs  of  any  kind. 

c  1470  in  Hors  Shepe  ff  G.,  etc.  (Caxton  1479,  Roxb.  repr.) 
31  A  brace  of  houndes,  akenel  of  recches.  1526  Prlgr.  Per/. 
(1531)  49  A  kenel  of  houndes  folowynge  theyr  game,  1591 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  I  I,  iv.  ii.  47.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunting 
(1788)  62  It  is  hard  to  procure  an  even  kennel  of  fast 
Hounds.  1826  SCOTT  Woodst.  iv,  Hurt  a  dog,  and  the  whole 
kennel  will  fall  on  him  and  worry  him. 

b.  A  pack  or  troop  of  other  animals. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  i.  48  What  a  Kennell  of 
these  Wolves,  Leopards,  &c-  was  there  in  France.  1765  T. 
HUTCHINSON  Hist.  Mass.  I.  L  114  The  howling  of  a  kennel 
of  wolves.  1844  KINGLAKE  ESthen  (1847)  2I7  A  kennel  of 
\  ery  fine  lions . .  I  .say  a  kennel  of  lions,  for  the  beasts  were . . 
simply  chained  up  like  dogs. 

•f  c.  Jig.  A  pack,  crew,  gang,  of  persons.  Obs. 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  39  Dionisius,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  of  the  same  kennell.     1649  FULLER  Jnst 
Man's  Fun.  12  Hear  the  whole  kennel  of  Atheists  come  in 
with  a  full  crie,     1720  T.  GORDON  Cordial/or  Low  Spirits 
77  We  are  enchanted  by  a  stupid  Kennel  of  Stock-jobbers. 

t  d.  Used  for  CANAILLE.    Obs. 

1726  Penn's  Tracts  Wks.  I.  730  It  has  not  only  prevail'd 
with  the  Populace,  the  Kennel  [ed.  1679  Cannale],  the  Vul- 
gar. 1771  E.  LONG  Trial  of  Dog  'Pcfrte  r '  in  Hone  Every- 
day Bk.  1 1.  199  A  liquor  the  London  kennel  much  delight  in. 

3.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as   kennel-door,    -groom, 
-huntsman,  -man  ;   kennel-shaped  adj.  ;   kennel- 
book,  a  book  recording  events  of  a  kennel  where 
dogs  are  bred ;  cf.  herd-book,  stud-book. 

1890  MARG.  DELANO  Sidney  iii.  42  One  of  these  researches 
among  *kennel-books  resulted  in  a  present  to  Ted  of  the 
mastiff  puppies.  13..  Gasi'.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1140  penne  bise 
cacheres  bat  coube,  cowpled  hor  houndes,  Vnclosed  be  *kenel 
dore,  &  calde  hem  J>er-oute,  1875  W.  S.  HAYWARD  Love, 
ag-sf.  World  4  The  kennel-door  was  thrown  open.  1829 
Sport  ing  Maff.  XXIII.  208  My  *  kennel -groom  has  orders 
frequently  to  lead  the  dogs  to  little  distance  from  the  kennel. 
1828  //•/</.  XXIII.  23  Your  *kennel-man  should  be  constantly 
on  the  watch.  1898  Yorks/i.  Archxol.  Jrnl.  No.  57.  7  His 
u  if«-  Margaret . .  wears  the  *kennel-shaped  head-dress. 

Kennel  (.ke'nel),  sb%  Also  6  keuell,  6-7 
kenuell.  [Later  form  of  CANNEL  j<M  (q.  v.) ;  for 
the  vowel,  cf.  ketch,  keg,  kedge,  etc.,  from  catch, 
cag,  cadge,  etc.]  The  surface  drain  of  a  street ;  the 
gutter :  =  CANNEL  rf.l  2. 

1582  .STANYHL'RST  SEneis  II.  (Arb.)  55  Thee  streets   and 
kennels  are  with  slayne  carcases  heaped.     1607  ROWLANDS 
Diog.  Lanth.  g  Nay  ile  go  low  enough  to  the  kennel,  thou 
shall  not  iustte  me  for  the  wall.     1608-33  H*1'  HALL  Medit. 
\  I'ws  §  103  A  Scavenger  working  in  the  Kennel.     1764 
HAKMKH  Observ.  XIL  i.  35  Having  no  kennels  in  the  streets 
to  carry  off  the  water,  it  was  ancle-deep.      1879  G.  MAC- 
DONALD  Sir  Git-l'ie  I.  L  2  Raking  with  both  hands  in  the 
grey  dirt  of  the  kennel. 

fig.  1637  R.  Hi'MriiREV  tr.  St.  Ambrose  Pref.,  I  will  rake 
no  deeper  into  this  kennell.  1678  \'ng.  Mans  Call.  317 
Sometime  thou  wert  the  beautiful  image  of  God,  but  now 
the  stinking  and  filthy  kennel  of  Satan.  1847  LEWES  Hist. 
Philos.  (1867)  II.  97  Descending  into  the  kennel  of  obscenity 
and  buffoonery. 

b.  af frili.  and  Comb.,  as  kennel  sink,  wafer; 
kenncl-tmiddy  adj.  ;  kennel-brow,  the  top  of  the 
sloping  side  of  a  gutter  ;  kennel-dash,  a  splash 
from  the  gutter ;  kennel-nymph,  a  girl  of  the 
streets;  f  kennel  wits,  muddy  brains.  Also 
KENNEL-RAKER. 

1761   Lend.  Mag.  XXX.   17  The  step. .with  a  pebble  or 

tu<i  standing  up  in  the  "kennel-brow  before,  would  secure 

Ms  from  being  moved.      1731   Gtnlt.  Mag.   I.  332  To 

walk  through  Rag  Fair  in  Dirty  Weather .  .a  jostle  in  one 

place,  a  slip  in  another,  a  slop  in  a  third,  a  *  Kennel-dash  in 

i  >      1607  WAI.KINGTON  Opt.  Glass  16  "Kennel-muddy 

Uiounhis.    1771  SM<JI.I.KTT  Humph.  Cl.  to  June,  I^et.  i,  He.. 

inihil^dl  himself  ..with  one  of  the  "kennel-nymphs.      1599 

•.    I'illanie  i.    ii.    176  The  "kennell    sincke  of 

1707  Curios,  in  Hush.  4-  Card.  268    Horse-dung, 
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and  *Kenncl-Water,  contribute  beyond  all  belief  to  the 
forwarding  of  Plants.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Skiaj.  (1878)  5  That 
men  should  haue  such  'kennel  wits  To  thinke  so  well  of 
a  scald  railing  vaine. 

Hence  (nonce-wds.)  fKe'nnelage  [cf.  drainage} 
a  system  of  kennels,  gutters  collectively ;  Ke*n- 
nelled  a.t  lying  in  the  gutter  ;  Xe'unelly  a.,  such 
as  is  found  in  a  kennel  or  gutter. 

i6ia  STI-RTEVANT  Mctalllca  02  Kennellage  is  one  of 
the  chiefe  kinds  of  Pipeage  which  passeth  and  voydeth 
away  the  siincking  and  filthy  waters  of  citties  and  townes. 
1794  COLEKIDCE  To  the  Nightingale,  'Sister  of  love-lorn 
PottS\  They.. Mark  the  faint  Lamp-beam  on  the  Kennell'd 
mud.  1803  SIR  R.  T.  WILSON  Brit.  Exp.  Egypt  63  The 
miraculous  qualities  of  the  river  [Nile]. .the  luxuries  which 
the  vtry  kennelly  waters  would  afford 

t  Kennel,  $b$  Obs.  In  6  kenel.  Var.  CAK.VEI, 
sb.i  5:  cf.  CANNEL-BONE,  neck-bone. 

r  1532  DL;  WF.S  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  902  The  knot  of  the 
necke,  le  neu  du  col;  the  hole  of  the  necke,  la  fosse  du  col\ 
the  kenel  of  the  necke,  la  canol  du  col, 

Kennel,  sf>.*,  obs.  form  of  CANNEL  s&.~ 
17..  BLACK  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789)  II.  242  note, 
Parrot,  or  kennel  coal  is  distinguished  by  producing  a  more 
copious  bright  flame.     17^4  MRS.  PIOZZI  Synon.  I.  408  One 
large  kennel  coal  keeps  his  chamber  from  excess  of  cold. 

Kennel  (ke-nel),  v.     [f.  KENNEL  sb.*} 

1.  intr.  To  lie  or  dwell  in  a  kennel ;    to  retire 
into  a  kennel.     Of  a  fox   or   other   wild   beast : 
To  retreat  into  a  lair.   Of  a  person  (contempt nous) : 
To  lodge  or  lurk.     Alsoy?^. 

1552  HULOET,  AchervsiuS)  a  ..  caue  in  hell  wherin  ..  the 
doggeof  hell  cannelleth.  011577  GASCOIGNE  Wks.^  To  such  as 
fitta  fault.  We  see  the  dog  that  kenels  in  his  den.  1590  J. 
FERNE  Let.  4  May  (Cecil  MSS.  Hatf.  Ho.  LXIX.  No.  103), 
The  book,  .was  made  by  Campion  while  he  kenelled  at  this 
house.  i6o3DRAYTON  Heroic.  Ep.  xiii.  156  Glad  here  tokennell 
in  a  Pad  of  Straw.  i6ioGuiLLiM  Heraldry  \\\.  xiv.  (1660)166 
You  shall  say  that  a  Fox  Kenneleth.  1726  G.  ROBF.KIK 
4  Years  I'oy.  102  The  rest  kennelling  like  Hounds  on  Deck, 
or  where  they  could.  1847  BUSHNELL  Chr.  A'urt.  11.  iii. 
(1861)  279  All  foul  passions  that  kennel  in  a  sensual  soul. 
1884  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harpers  Mag.  Feb.  445/1  The  dull, 
sodden  faces  of  the  man  and  woman  who  kennelled  there. 

2.  trans.  To  put  into,  or  keep  in,  a  kennel. 

1592  SHAKS.  I'en.  <y  Ad.  clii,  Here  kennelled  in  a  brake 
she  finds  a  hound.  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Evang.  T.  in. 
205  Kennelling  the  Wolfe  and  the  Lamb  together.  1709 
STEELE  Tatler  No.  62  F  3  That  Quarter  of  the  Town  where 
they  are  kennel'd  is  generally  inhabited  by  strangers.  1887 
Daily  News  31  Dec.  3/8  Mr.  C.  kennelled  the  harriers  at 
the  house  of  a  friend. 

b.  transf.  and_/7^.  To  lodge,  shut  itp\  to  put 
in  a  place  of  retreat  or  confinement. 

1582  STAKYHURST  sRneis  i.  (Arb.)  28  His  ships  hee  kenncld 
neere  forrest  vnder  an  angle  Of  rock.  1607  ROWI.ANHS 
Diog.  Lant/t.  12  Away  with  him,..chayne  and  kennell  him 
vp  in  layle.  1677  MRS.  HF.HN  Adelazcr  \\.  ii,  Let's  to  the 
Queen's  Apartment,  and  seize  this  Moor;  I  am  sure  there 
the  Mongrel's  kennel'd.  1840  DICKENS  Barn,  Ritdge  xviii, 
Hold  the  torch  up  till  I've  got  to  the  end  of  the  court,  and 
then  kennel  yourself. 

Hence  Ke'nuelled///.  a. ;  Ke'unelling  vbl.  sb.9 
also  cotiff.  provision  of  kennels ;  also  at  t  rib. 

1716  R  CHURCH  Hist.  Philip's  War  (1865)  I.  65  His  next 
kennelling  Place  was  at  the  falls  of  Connecticut  River. 
1730-46  THOMSON  Autumn  548  The  kennelled  hounds  Mix 
in  the  music  of  the  day  again.  1870  I'LAINE  Encycl,  Rur. 
Sports  {ed.  3)  §  1945  The  kennelling  of  greyhounds  should 
equal  that  of  foxhounds  in  amplitude.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT 
Dan.  Di-r.  xxxv,  Gwendolen  had  lingered  behind  to  look 
at  the  kennelled  bl ood -hounds. 

Kennelage, -nelled,  -nelly :  see  KENNEL  sb.~ 
t  Ke'Unel-ra:ker.   Obs.  A  raker  of  the  gutter; 
a  scavenger  ;  also  used  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

c  1589  Theses  Martinians  27  You  contemne  such  kenell 
rakers  and  scullions.  1618  WITHER  Motto  Wks.  (1633)  552 
Those  gaudy  UpMarts  no  more  prize  I  doe  Than  poorest 
Kennell-rakers.  1731  ARBUTHNOT  Treat.  Scolding  20  You 
did  not  love  Cruelty,  you  Kennel-raker,  you  Gibbet -carrier. 

Kennen,  obs.  form  of  KENNING  sb. 

Ke' liner,     rare.     [f.  KENZ*.1]    One  who  kens. 

1686  F.  SPENCF.  tr.  I'arillas'  Medicis  63  The  accurate 
Kcnners  of  military  discipline  judged  that  the  Town  would 
have  been  taken  forthwith.  [1891  ATKINSON  Last  of  Giant- 
Killers  224  Go,  consult  the  Crystal,  the  all-kenner.J 

1  Kennet !.  Obs.  Also  4-5  kenet,  5  -it.  [a. 
ONK.  kcnnct  -  OF,  chicnct,  etc.  (Godef.),  dim.  of 
fhicn  dog.]  A  small  dog,  used  in  hunting. 

13..  Gaw.  ff  Or.  Knt.  1701  A  kenet  kryes  Jwrof,  be  hunt 
on  nym  calles.  'fa  1400  Morte  Arth.  122  The  Romaynes  .. 
Cowchide  as  kenetez  before  pe  kynge  selvyne.  c  1425  Seven 
Sa%.  (P.)  1740  The  lord  a  lyiyl  kenet  hadde.  1486  ftk.  SI. 
Allans  Fivb,  Theis  Ix:  the  namys  of  houndes  -.  R-' 
Kenettys,  Ternmres.  1602  -2nd  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  \\. 
v.  870  My  father.. keepes  an  open  table  for  all  kinde  of 
dogges.  ..  He  hath  your  ..  Leurier,  your  Spaniel!,  your 
Rennets.  1614  A'/-.  HauktMg'm  Strutt  Sports  %  Past.  i.  i. 
(1801)  17  Lemors,  kenets,  tcrrours. 

1  Keimet '-.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  kannette,  6 
kenet(te.  [prob.  a.  ONF.  *canette,  *  kenet  te  = 
OF.  chemtte  (one  example  in  Godef.),  f-  L-  cdntts 
hoary  :  cf.  ONF.  canu,  kenut  F.  cJicttn  ;—*cattufus.'] 
A  kind  of  grey  cloth. 

1480  CAXTON  Ot'itfs  Met,  xiv.  xii.  63*1/1  Wei  seined  he 
for  age  to  tremble  &  had  made  his  bed  lyke  as  hit  had 
1..  en  ..f  k:.nm-m-.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  I'lII,  c.  3  A  certayne 
kinde  ..  of  walshe  clothes  called  whytes,  nisseUes,  and 
kenettes.  [InPouUon£mMV*r:  hence  in  Blount,  Fhillips,etc.| 
b.  Comb,  t  Kennet-eolour  a.,  grey-coloured. 

1530  I'ALSUK.  235/2  Kenet  coloure,  cendri-. 
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[Ken.net,  Naut.\  error  for  KEVEL  (q.  v.),  in 
Kersey's  Phillips  1706,  whence  in  Bailey,  Chambers, 
Smyth  Sailor  s  \Vord-bk.,  Century  Dicf.^  etc.] 

Ke  lining,  sb.  north,  dial.  [Derivation  obscure.] 
A  dry  measure :  =  two  pecks,  or  half  a  bushel ; 
a  vessel  containing  this  quantity. 

[1299  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  496  In  xlvij  qr.  ij  ken. 
prxbenda:.]  1344  5  /wr-.  Norham  Castle  (in  Northumblti. 
Gloss,)  Kenine,  [1392  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  {Surtees)  345 
Will's  Uyng  kennen  bon.]  ciyj^Inz:  ll'arhworth  Cos.  in 
Hist.  Nortkwnbld.  (1899)  V.  66  A  bitshell  mett,  a  keninge, 
ij  peckes.  1576  II  '/Its  <y  Inv.  N,  C.  (Surtees  1835)  410, 1  gyve 
..one  kennyng  of  wheat  to  the  poore.  1673  Depos.  Cast. 
York  (Surtees)  196  A  kening  of  wheate  flower  for  pyes. 
1825  BROCKF.TT,  Kennen,  Kenning  a  measure  of  two  pecks. 
1893  in  HKSLOP  Nortlntwbld.  Gloss. 

Kenning  (kc-nin),  vbl.  st>.1  Now  only  Sf.  and 
north,  dial.  (exc.  sense  6).  [f.  KEX  2J.1  +  -ING1.] 

1 1.  Teaching,  instruction.     Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  644  pe  stedes  horn  to  stable  ran 
WiJ>  oute  kenning  [r-.  r.  techyng]  of  eni  man.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNME  Chron.  tt'ace  (Rolls)  2472  When  y  blamed  my 
doughter  ?yng,  &  gaf  no  kepe  til  hure  kennyng.  1377 
LANGU  P.  PL  B.  x.  194  pis  is  catounes  kennyng  to  clerkes 
J>at  he  lereth. 

f2.  a.  Sign,  token,     b.  Appearance.     Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18332  (Cott)  pou  . .  has  |>e  kenemng 
{Gott.  taken  of]  I>e  rode  Raised  in  erth  of  urranscum.  Ibid. 
24086  (Cott.)  Vnethes  i  his  kenning  kneu. 

t3.  Visual  cognition;  sight  or  view:  =KENJ/'.13. 
Phrases  ?'//,  within,  beyond^  out  of  kenning.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2837  Nawther  company . .  hade  Kennyng 
of  other,  But  past  to  bere  purpos.  1577  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
I.  490  There  arriued  in  their  sight  a  nauie  of  Shippes, 
which  at  the  first  kenning,  they  tooke  to  be  french  Shippes. 
1586  R.  LANE  in  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  i.  5  The  passage 
from  thence  was  thought  a  broad  sound  within  the  maine, 
being  without  kenning  of  land.  1598  TOFTE  Alba  (1880) 
34  He  is  in  kenning  of  his  wished  Home.  1599  HAKLI  vr 
Voy.  II.  i.  102  We  had  also  kenning  of  another  Hand  called 
Lissa,  1630  LENNARD  tr.  Charron's  U'isd.  m.  xxiv.  (1670) 
491  Again,  at  a  kenning  we  cannot  see  of  the  Earth  above 
ten  or  twelve  leagues,  a  1697  STRATHSPEY  in  Aubrey  s 
Alisc.  (1721)  203  The  Lady  Gareloch  was  going  somewhere 
from  her  House  within  kenning  to  the  Road  which  Cluute 
was  coming. 

f  4.  Range  of  sight :   =  KEN  sbj-  2.     Obs. 

1530  PALSGR.  431,  I  am  within  syght,  as  a  shyppe  is  that 
cometh  within  the  kennyng.  1599  T.  M[OUFET]  Silkwormcs 
15  Not  dreaming  that  her  lone  in  kenning  were.  1601 
HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  61  Without  your  kenning  lyeth  Sardinia 
fast  vpon  the  Africke  sea. 

fb.  The  distance  that  bounds  the  range  of 
ordinary  vision,  csp.  at  sea ;  hence,  a  marine 
measure  of  about  20  or  21  miles.  Cf.  KEN  jvM  i. 

(71490  BOTONER  Itin.  (Nasmith  1778)  no  Per  distanciam 
de  le  narrow  see..vkennyngys,et  quilibet  kennyng  contim-t 
..21  miliaria.  ^1500  Melusine  104  He  sawe  the  ship  thicc 
kennynges  ferre  on  the  sea,  that  is,  one  &  twenty  legues 
ferre.  1538  LELASD  Itin.  III.  19  Scylley  is  a  Kenning,  that 
is  to  say  about  a  xx  Miles  from  the  very  Westeste  Point  of 
Cornevaulle.  1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xxii.  (1737)  94, 
I  see  Land.. 'tis  within  a  Kenning. 

5.  Mental  cognition ;  knowledge,  cognizance ; 
recognition.  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  *f  Fleshly 
kenning^  carnal  knowledge. 

c  1400  tr,  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  64  py  seluyn  hadtle 
takyn  deed,  J?urgh  \>c  bete  of  fleschly  kennynge  with  here, 
r  1440  Promp.  Paro,  271/2  Kennynge,  or  knowynge,  . . 
cognicio,  agnicio,  17..  in  Burns'  \Vks.  (Rtldg.)  Life  45, 
I  crept  quietly  owre  the  bed,  out  o'  his  kennin,  and  kneeled 
down  beside  him.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Kennin^  knowing. 
'  Ye're  seea  feafully  waxen,  at  ye 're  past  kennen.' 

b.  A  recognizable  portion;  just  enough  to  be 
perceived;  a  little.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 


1786  BURNS  Unco  Guid  vii,  Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin 
A'rang,  To  step  aside  is  human.  1805  J.  NICOL  Poems  I. 
187  (Jam.)  Gif  o'  this  warl,  a  kennin  mair,  Some  get  than 


wrang,  To  step  aside  is  human.  1805  J. 
187  (Jam.)  Gif  o'  this  warl,  a  kennin  mail,  oumc  gcu  UKUI 
me,  I've  got  content.  1876  M'kitly  Gloss.  s.v.,  That  string's 
just  a  kenning  thicker  than  the  other.  1893  STEVENSON 
Catriona  103  His  father  was. .a  kenning  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  law. 

6.  One  of  the  periphrastic  expressions  used  in- 
stead of  the  simple  name  of  a  thing,  characteristic 
of  Old  Teutonic,  and  esp.  Old  Norse,  poetry. 

Examples  are  oar-steed '- ship,  storm  of  .raw*&=battle. 
The  term  is  adopted  from  the  mediaeval  Icelandic  treatises 
on  poetics,  and  is  derived  from  the  idiomatic  use  of  kcnmt 
vi9<st  til,  *  to  name  after  '. 

1883  VIGFUSSON  &  POWELL  Corpus  Poet.  Bor.  II.  448  The 
extreme  development  of  the  '  kenning  '  in  Northern  Poetry. 
1889  COOK  Judith  Introd.  59  A  characteristic  ornament  of 
Old  English,  as  well  as  of  early  Teutonic  poetry  in  general, 
are  the  kennings.  1896  Scott.  Rev.  Oct.  342  note^  The  ken- 
nings for  '  man  '  in  Gruiidal's  Clavis  Poetica  extend  to  33 
closely  printed  columns, 

7.  Coml>.y  as  f  kenning- glass,  a  spy-glass,  small 
telescope ;  f  kenning-place,  a  place  prominently 
in  sight. 


ningplace  to  the  view  of  eyes. 

tKe'nning,  vbl.  sb:-  Obs.  rare.  Also  7 
kinning.  [app.  f.  KEN  v2  +  -ING*;  cf.  OE. canning 
birth.]  The  cicatricnla  or  tread  of  an  egg. 

1585  HICGINS  tr.  Jtinius1  Nomenclator,  Ovi  umbilicus,  the 
streine  or  kenning  of  the  egge.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  298 
There  is  found  in  the  top  or  sharper  end  of  an  egge  within 
the  shell,  a  certaine  round  knot  resembling  a  drop  or  a 
nauil,  rising  aboue  the  rest,  which  they  call  a  Kinning. 

Kennit,  obs.  f.  KENNED,  KENT///,  a. 
VOL.  V. 


Keno,  kino  (k/*n0).  U.  S.  [Origin  unknown.] 
A  game  of  chance  based  on  the  drawing  of  num- 
bers and  covering  of  corresponding  numbers  on 
cards,  in  a  manner  similar  to  lotto. 

1879  Scrilmers  Alag.  XIX.  386/1  To  play  cards  and  keno 
for  small  stakes.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  26  June  1 1/2  He  opened 
a  door  and  ushered  me  in,  and  the  first  exclamation  I  heard 
was  '  Kino '  and  a  grunt  of  satisfaction. . .  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers  were  lying  about  asleep  in  the  gaming  room,  having., 
been  hit  hard  by  the  latest  American  importation,  kino. 

f  Ke*nodoxy.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  Gr. 
f.  Kfi>6do£-os  vain-glorious,  f.  K€v6-s  empty  •*- 
glory.]  '  The  love,  study,  or  desire  of  vain-glory' 
(Hlount  Glossogr.  1656;  hence  in  Phillips  1658, 
and  Bailey  1730). 

Kenogenesis  (kmodgeiieals).  BioL  [irreg. 
latcxno-  or  kainogenesis,  f.  Gr.  xaivos  new  +  yfrfffis 
genesis.]  llaeckel's  term  for  the  form  of  onto- 
genesis in  which  the  true  hereditary  development 
of  a  germ  is  modified  by  features  derived  from  its 
environment  (opposed  to  palingenesis}.  Hence 
Kenog-ene-tic  a. 

1879  tr.  Haeckefs  Evol.  Man  I.  I.  10  The  term  Keno- 
genetic  process  (or  vitiation  of  the  history  of  the  germ)  is 
applied  to  all  such  processes  of  the  germ-history  as  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  heredity  from  primaeval  parent-forms. 
It'id.  ii  This  distinction  between  Palingenesis  or  inherited 
evolution,  and  Kenogenesis  or  vitiated  evolution,  has  not., 
yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  naturalists. 

I!  Eenosis  (k/hJu'sis).  Thcot.  [a.  Gr.  xwuffts 
an  emptying,  f.  tt€v6fiv  to  empty,  with  ref.  to  Phil. 
ii.  7  lavroy  Itctvcafft  'emptied  himself'.]  The  self- 
renunciation  of  the  divine  nature,  at  least  in  part, 
by  Christ  in  the  incarnation. 

[1844  W.  H.  MILL  Serm.  Tempt.  Christ  v.  113  Here 
especially  we  behold  that  KcVbttri?,  that  voluntary  emptying 
Himself  of  Divinity  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks.]  1873  WATSON 
&  EVANS  tr.  Oostcrsee's  Christ.  Dogmatics  (1881)  549  The 
idea  of  the  Kenosis  in  its  legitimate  application.  1882  CAVK 
&  HANKS  tr.  Dorner's  Syst.  Chr,  Doctr.  III.  393  We  cannot 
accept  a  self-emptying  of  the  Logos  in  the  sense  of  the 
modern  Kenosis.  1884  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE  Stones  ofStmji- 
bling  115  My  article  ..  is  designed  to  show  that  the  kcnosis 
involved  in  the  Incarnation  may  be  a  complete  one.  1891 
Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  9  By  the  doctnue  of  Kenosis  it  is  not  held 
that  the  Divine  Being  in  Christ  is  really  limited. 

Kenotic  (k/np'tik),  a.  Theol.  [ad.  Gr.  Ktva- 
rin-6st  f.  xtvofiv  to  empty :  see  prec.  and  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  kenosis;  involving  or  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  kenosis. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Reltg.  Knowl.  I.  461  The  Kenotic 
view  of  Giessen  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life.  Ibid.)  The  Kenotic  controversy  was  renewed 
recently.  1895  ^'  Q'  Rw-  4^7  [A]  leaning  towards  the 
Kenotic  theories  of  the  Incarnation. 

Hence  Keiio  ticism,  the  doctrine  of,  or  belief  in, 
the  kenosis  of  Christ ;  Keno'ticist,  one  who  be- 
lieves in,  or  maintains,  the  kenosis. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  Retig.  Knowl.  I.  458  Baur,  Dorner, 
Rothe,and  the  modern  Kenotidsts.  1891  Ch.  Q-  fiev.Qcl,  9  The 
Kenoticist  does  not  deny  them,  but  practiculy  he  gets  rid  of 
them.-byhistheoryofkenosis.  1899  W.  \\R\G\rt  Laiv  of  Faith 
337  Kenotic  ism  may  indeed  be  described  as  a  solvent  of  faith, 

Kenotism(ke-n0tiz'm).  Theol.  —  KENOTICISM. 
So  Ke-notist  =  KENOTICIST. 

1896  E.  H.  GIFFORD  in  Expositor  Sept.  166  Speculation 
concerning  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Incarnate 
Christ,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Kenotism.  1899  Ch. 
Times  3  Feb.  117  The  Modern  Theories  of  the  KenotUts 
with  reference  to  Our  Lord's  Knowledge. 

Kenrik,  Kenschipe  :  see  KINGRIK,  KEENSHIP. 

Kenspeck  (ke'nspek),  a.  dial.  Also  8  -spack, 
9  -spec,  -spac.  [Origin  obscure  :  the  form  agrees 
with  Norw.  kjennespak,  Sw.  kanspak,  quick  at 
recognizing  persons  or  things  (cf.  ON.  kennispeki 
faculty  of  recognition) ;  but  the  change  from  the 
active  to  a  passive  sense  makes  difficulties.  Some 
have  suggested  confusion  with  conspicuous^  but 
evidence  is  wanting.  Kenspccked  is  given  by 
Skinner  (1671)  and  Ray  (1674),  and  in  Craven  and 
other  Northern  glossaries.]  =  next. 

1390  SIR  T.  COCKAINE  Hunting  Dj,  The  most  Buckes 
haue  some  kenspeck  marke  to  knowe  them  by  vpon  their 
heads.  1715  THORESBY  Leeds  in  Craven  Dia/.,  A  con- 
vention at  some  noted  oak,  or  to  use  a  local  word,  kenspack 
ake.  1841  DE  QUINCEY  Homer  Wks,  1857  VI.  375  The 
Homeric  metre.. is  certainly  kenspeck,  to  use  a  good  old 
English  word — that  is,  recognisable.  1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby 
Gloss,  s.  v., '  As  kenspac  as  a  cock  on  a  church  broach  '. 

Kenspeckle  (ke-nspek'l),  a.  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  -speckled ;  cf.  prec.  [See  prec. ;  the 
ending  maybe  -LE  i,  as  in  brittle,  etc.]  Easily 
recognizable ;  conspicuous. 

1714  MRS,  CENTLIVRE  Wonder \\\>  Eng.  Man.  .  .What  kind 
of  a  Woman  is  it  you  enquire  after?  Gil>.  Geud  troth,  she's 
ne  Kenspekle,  she's  aw  in  a  Clowd.  1795  BURNS  Let.  to 
G.  Thomson  May,  My  phiz  is  sae  kenspeckle  that  the  very 
joiner's  apprentice,  .knew  it  at  once.  1820  SCOTT  Monast. 
xxxiv,  It  is  a  kenspeckle  hoof-mark,  for  the  shoe  was  made 
by  old  Eckie  of  Canonbie.  1862  DARWIN  Let.  25  Jan.  in 
Life  (iS8^)  II.  385  Your  notion  of  the  Aristocrat  being  ken- 
speckle,  .is  new  to  me. 

t  Ke'nsy.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  unknown  etym. 
The  erron.  form  kenyie  (see  Jam.)  is  due  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  Ramsay's  spelling  kenziet  in  his 
edition  of  ChrisCs  Kirk^\  A  rough  or  rude  fellow. 


1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ix.  16  Fowll  jow  jourdane  hedtt- 
jevellis,  Cowkin  kenseis  and  culroun  kewellis.  15. .  Christ  is 
Kirke  Gr.  vii.  (Bann.  MS.),  The  kensy  cleikit  to  the  cavell, 
Bot,  Lord,  than  how  they  luggit.  15. .  Colkelbie  Sow  i.  351 
(ibid.)  Curris,  kenseis,  and  knavis,  Inthrang  and  dansit  in 
thravis. 

Kent  (kent),  sl>.1  Sct  and  north.  [Origin  un- 
certain ;  in  sense  identical  with  the  Kentish  quant ; 
for  the  difference  in  vowel  cf.  kell  and  call 
(CAUL  ^.1).] 

1.  *  A  long  staff,  properly  such  a  one  as  shepherds 
use  for  leaping  over  ditches  or  brooks*  (Jam.) ; 
a   long   pole   used   in    leaping   ditches,  climbing 
mountains,  etc. ;  a  leaping  pole. 

1606  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  II.  519  The  said  W.  R., 
baiting  ane  grit  grene  Kent  and  squarit  batoun  in  his  hand. 
a  1700  N.  BURN  in  Ramsay  7ea-t.Misc.(\T$$  II.  196  Shep- 
herds..With  cur  and  kent  upon  the  bent.  17*1  RAMSAY 
Richy  fy  Sandy  19  A  better  lad  ne'er  lean'd  out  o'er  a  kent. 
1890  /Yrtr^Te-.  Mag.  Sept,  328/2  He  placed  his  long  pole  or 
kent  in  front  of  him. 

2.  A  punting-pole. 

1844  RICHARDSON  Borderer's  Table  Bk.  VII.  175  note^ 
When  the  stream  is  of  equal  depth,  a  kent  or  pole  is  used. 
[So  on  the  Tweed  and  Teviot  in  1850.] 

Kent,  sb.%     Whaling.   =  CANT  sl>l  n. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  451  A  band  of  fat,  however,  is 
left  around  the  neck  [of  the  whale],  called  the  kenty  to  which 
hooks  and  ropes  are  attached  for  the  purpose  of  shifting 
round  the  carcass. 

Kent,  ///.  a.   Sc.    Also  6  kennit.     [KEN  z>.i] 

Northern  and  western  Sc.  form  of  KENNED,  known. 

1513  DOUGLAS  Inez's  i.  x.  52  My  childe,  cleith  the  with 
gone  kennit  [:'.  r.  kend]  childis  visage,  c  1787  BURNS  To 
a  Painter^  You'll  easy  draw  a  weel-'kent  face.  1801  MAC- 
NF.ILL  Poet.  Wks.  (1856)  146  (E.  D.  D.)  Far  frae  ilk  kent  spot 
she  wandered.  1888  STEVENSON  in  Scrilnter's  Mag.  May 
635  A  gentleman. .should  mean  a  man  of  family,  'one  of 
a  kent  house '. 

Kent,  v,\  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  KENT  sb.^\ 
cf.  CONT  z».]  intr.  and  trans.  To  punt. 

1820  SCOTT  Abbot  xxxv, They  will  row  very  slow,,  .or  kent 
where  depth  permits,  to  avoid  noise.  1846  RICHARDSON 
Borderers  Table  Bk.  VII.  175  A  man  had  just  been  kented 
over  the  Tweed. 

Kent,z/.2    Whaling.    =CANTz/.2:  cf.  KENT  sb? 

1856  STEGGALL  Real  Hist.  Suffolk  Man  (1859)  230, 1  might 
speak  of  *•  kfnting*  the  animal,  that  is  turning  him  round, 
so  that  other  layers  of  blubber  might  be  cut  off. 

Kental,  obs.  variant  of  QUINTAL. 

Kenticism  (ke'ntisiz'm).  rare.  [f.  Kent  after 
Anglicism^  etc.]  A  word,  idiom,  or  expression 
peculiar  to  the  Kentish  dialect. 

1735  PECGE  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  ID  Having  gathered 
together  an  handfull  of  those  Kenticisms  . .  I  have  ventured 
to  send  it  to  you. 

t  Ke  nting.  Obs.  Also  7-8  kentin.  [app.  f. 
AV«/,  the  English  county  (cf.  Kentish  cloth  under 
KENTISH  a.  3)  +  -ING  l.]  A  kind  of  fine  linen  cloth. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Barbadoes  (1673)  109  Linnen  Cloth,  as  Can- 
vas and  Kentings.  1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Ware-ho.  31 
Neck-cloaths.  ..There  is  one  sort  more  which  comes  from 
Hamborough,  these  are  made  of  Renting  thread.  171* 


MBS.  CENTLIVRE  Perplexed  Lovers  iv,  Buy  any  British  cloth 

"uslin  " 

_.         _._      .  ,  ^auzes  anc 
ings  are  exported  to  Ireland. 


or  Holland  Kentms,  Cambricks  or  Muslin?    1793  Statist. 
Ace.  Scot.  VII.  175  Lawns,  gauzes  and  linens  called  Kent- 


b.  A  piece  of  this  used  as  a  strainer. 

1725  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Plum>  Let  the  Syrup  . .  be 
strain'd  through  a  Kentin  upon  your  Plums. 

Kentish  (ke'ntij),  a.  Also  i  Centisc,  3 
Kentisc,  -iss,  4  Kentissh(e.  [OE.  Cyttisc,  i. 
Cyit,  ad.  L.  Cantiiim  Kent  +  -W£,  -ISH1.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Kent.  Chiefly  of  the  in- 
habitants or  speech.  Kentish  man  (see  quot.  1 887). 

«  iioo  0.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  999  Com  J>a  seo  Cen- 


tisce  fyrde  J>Eer  onjean.  c  1205  LAV.  7441  Kentisce  [later 
text  Kentisse]  leoden.  1387  TRF.VISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  355 
PIS  Ethelbertus  regnede  among  Kentisshe  men  fyfe  and  fifty 


3ere.  1590  SWINBURNE  Testaments  71  At  last  also  the  kent- 
ish-men  yeelded.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.\\\.  I.  346 The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers.  1887  Kent. 
Gloss.,  Man  of  Kent t  a  title  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weald  as  their  peculiar  designation:  all  others  they 
regard  as  Kentish  men. 

2.  absol.  as  sb.    a.  pi.  The  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Kent.  rare.     b.  The  dialect  of  Kent. 

905  0.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  905  pa  ajtsaeton  ?a 
Centiscan  Jraer  beajftan.  1670  RAY  Collect.  Prot>.  233  Kentish 
Ions-tails . .  A  note  of  disgrace  on  all  English  men,  though 
It  chanceth  to  stick  onely  on  the  Kentish  at  this  day. 
1735  PEGGE  Kenticisms  15  Thus  the  Kentish  would  have 
many  particularities  in  their  speech.  1866  MORRIS*  Ayenb. 
Introd.  6  In  the  Old  Kentish  of  the  Ayenbite  an  e  takes 
the  place  of  the  Southern  «.  1887  Kent.  Gloss.  Introd,  8 
The  specimens  of  Kentish  in  the  Early  and  Middle  English 
Periods. 

3.  a.    Common    in,    or    peculiar    to,    Kent,   as 
Kentish  agtte,    cherry ,    codlin,   pippin^    tracery , 
tree ;  made  or  manufactured  in  Kent,  as  Kentish 
brick,   cloth)   etc.      b.    Kentish   balsam,    Dog's 
Mercury,  Mercttrialis  perennis  (Britt.  &  Holl.); 
fKentish  cap,  a  species  of  paper  (see  quot.); 
Kentish    cousins,    distant    relatives;    Kentish 
crow,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  hooded  crow, 
Corvits  comix ;    Kentish  fire,    a  prolonged  and 
ordered  salvo  or  volley  of  applause,  or  demonstra- 
tion of  impatience  or  dissent  (said  to  have  originated 
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KENTISHLY. 

in  reference  to  meetings  held  in  Kent  in  1828-9, 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill:  seels. 
&Q  sen  -M3I  VIII.  278);  Kentish 

glory,  a  IarKe  beautiful  moth,  EnOremu  versi- 
r  Kentish  Knocker  [f.  Kentish  Knock  the 
sand-bank  before  the  mouth  of  the  Thames],  a 
Kentish  smuggler;  Kentish  long-tails,  a  phrase 
embodying  the  old  belief  that  the  natives  of  Kent 
had  tails ;  also,  the  Bearded  Wild  Oat-grass,  Avena 
fatu  •  Kentish  nightingale,  the  black- 

cap ;  Kentish  plover,  a  ring-plover,  ^Lgialitis 
cantianus,  in  Britain  chiefly  confined  to  Kent ; 
Kentish  rag,  a  hard  compact  limestone  found  in 
Kent,  used  for  paving  and  building ;  Kentish 
tern,  the  Sandwich  tern,  Sterna  fantiaca. 

1703  !:.   Exerc.  239  Plain  Work  is  done  with 

the  Grey  'Kentish  Bricks.  1766  C.  LEADBETTER  Royal 
iv.  (ed.  6)  372  Names  of  Paper  :  'Kentish  Cap. 
Dimensions  of  each  Sheet— Length  2iJ  Bread.  18.  1566  Act 
8  Eli*,  c.  6  5  2  Anye  Clothe  commonly  called  •KenrnlM 
Clothe  or  Suffolke  Clothe.  1803  J.  ABERCROMBIE  Ev.  M-<n 
his  own  Card.  671/1  Apples,  ..  Holland  Pippin,  Kentish 
pippin, ' Kentish  codlin.  a  1796  PEGGE  Kenticisms,  Pro-.-crts 
Kentish  Cousins.  The  sense  of  this  is  much  the 
same  with  that  [of],  .cousins  germans  quite  remov'd.  1893 
P.  H.  EMERSON  Lafvns  (1896)  156  (E.D.  D.)  We  saw  a 
hawk  .  IMS;,:.;  ;i  '  Kentish  crow.  1834  LD.  WINCHELSEA  Sp. 
at  Dublin,  15  Aug.  iReddall^Vir/,  Fancy  4  Fable,  1889,301) 
Let  it  be  given  with  'Kentish  Fire.  i883CHAMBERl.AlN.S/.  at 
B'hattt  30  Mar.,  The  cheers.. are  your  prompt  reply  to  the 
Kentish-fire  with  which  Birmingham  Tories  are  wont  to  solace 
themselves.  1891  W.  C.  SYDNEY  Enf.  in  i8M  C.  I.  358  Gangs 
of  fortyor  fifty '*Kentish  Knockers  ,asthesesmugglers  were 
called.  1844  Zoologist  II.  620  Blackcap.  ..It  is  frequently 
called  the  '  •Kentish  nightingale  ',  which  epithet  it  deserves. 
1837  GOULD  Birds  Europe  IV.  pi.  40  The  habits  of  the  'Kent- 
ish Plover  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ring  Dottrel.  1893 
NEWTON  l>ict.  Kirds  341  The  Kentish  Plover.. has  its 
breeding  place  in  Britain  limited  to  the  pebbly  beach 
between  Sandwich  and  Hastings.  1769  De  Foe 's  TourGt. 
Brit.  I.  158  From  the  Weald  of  Kent,  .they  bring.  .A  Kind 
of  Paving  Stone,  called  *Kentish-rags.  1879  RUTLEY  Study 
Rocks  iii.  20  Some.. as  the  Kentish  rag,  afford  good  build- 
ing stones.  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  II.  100  Thy  trembling 
lip.. Red  as  the  cherry  from  the  'Kentish  tree. 
Hence  Ke  ntishly  a,.iv.,  in  the  Kentish  manner. 
1588  \V".  KF.MPF  Educ.  ChiMr.  Civ,  Yea,  in  one  house,  we 
heare  one  speake  Northernly,  another  Westernly,  another 
Kentishly. 

Kentle,  obs.  form  of  QUINTAL. 

Kentledge  (ke-ntled^).  Naut.  Forms :  7 
kintledge,  kiuttlidge,  7-8  kmtlage,  8  kent(i)- 
lage,  9  kentledge.  [Of  obscure  origin. 

?  f.  kentle,  kental,  kintal,  QUINTAL  +  -AGE  ;  cf.  dunnage.] 

I'ig-iron  used  as  permanent  ballast,  usually  laid 
upon  the  kelson-plates.  Also  attrib. 

1607  KEELING  in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  lit.  vi.  §  2.  191 
Our  too  great  quantitie  of  kintledge  goods,  maketh  our 
ship  to  labour  marvellously.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid. 
Yng.  Se.it/tfn  13  Ballast,  kintlage,  canting  coynes.  17*2 
Land.  Caz.  No.  61 16/2  The  Iron  Kentilage  from  aboard  the 
Carnarvon.  1860  H.GOUGER  Imprisonm.  Burntak  x.  in 
Logs  of  pure  silver,  shaped  like  pieces  of  ship's  kentledge, 
but . .  wanting  the  handle  with  which  kentledge  is  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  lifting.  1892  1'all  Mall  G.  3  Oct. 
3/2  In  order  to  give. .greater  stability. .nearly  one  hundred 
tons  of  iron  pigs  or  'kentledge  '  was  fitted  into  the  open 
spaces  along  the  keelson  between  her  frames. 

Kentrolite  i,ke-ntr^l3it).  Min.  [f.  (1880) 
Gr.  xivrpo-v  sharp  point  + -LITE.]  A  silicate  of 
lead  and  manganese, in  small  sharp-pointed  crystals. 

1882  DANA  Min.  App.  lit.  65  Websky  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  angles  of  kentrolite  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  descloizite. 

t  Kenyon,  variant  of  CAMION,  Obs. 

1588  Lane,  ff  Chesh.  Wills  III.  139  One  new  paire  of 
round  hose..Iyned  wth  sat  ten  and  the  kenyons  of  tuftatita. 

t  Keo,  variant  of  KAE,  Co,  jackdaw,  Obs. 

(-1440  I'romp.  Parv.  272/1  Keo,  or  chowghe,  supra  in 
cadaw,  ft  infra  in  koo,  bryd,  tnoncdula. 

II  Keora  k/|0--ra).  E.  Ind.  [Hindi  keora  the 
plant.]  In  Keora  oil,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from 
the  male  flowers  of  Pandanus  odora/issimus  ;  also 
called  Kttgee  oil.  1858  SIMMONDS  Did.  Trade. 

Keorfen,  keorven,  obs.  inf.  of  CAKVJS  v. 

Kep  'vkep),  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6  kepp, 
8  keap,  kaip,  9  cape.  [Differentiated  form  of 
KEKP  v.  (cf.  s.  v.  senses  6,  7,  8),  the  short  vowel  of 
the  pa.  t.  kept  having  been  carried  into  the  present 
and  infinitive.  In  some  Sc.  dialects,  now  cape 
(k^p),  with  abnormal  lengthening.] 

1.  trans.  To  meet,  intercept,  throw  oneself  in  the 
way  of  (a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  stop  the  course  of; 
to  receive  the  force  of  (a  blow) ;  f  to  catch  hold  of. 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  6875  Eneas  to  Aiax  angarely  rode, 
And  he  keppit  hym  cantly  with  a  kene  spere.  c  1420  A  nturs 
of  Art  It  618  Gawayne  bi  be  coler  keppes 

\.Tkornton  MS.  clekis]  be  kni^te.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEneis 
x.  xiii.  97  The  bytand  brand  vphevyt  keppit  he.  1596 
Durrani  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  IT.  165  Thay  prepare,  .and 
quiklte  cumis  furth  to  kepp  the  Stotlis  in  thair  cuming. 
'''•o  A.  ,„•  iv.  (1865)  12  Threbe,  as  it 

were,  hammeres  stryking,  and  the  rest  stiddies,  ke; 
strakes  of  the  hammeres.  Ibid.  v.  14  Behind  th' 
a  consoi;  sound  it  alwayes  as  a  k.  1793  T. 

'•'ems  364  (F..  1  keps,  an' 

.     1861  G.  M  I'.lginbrod  I.  68 

'i  I  'IM  no  gaein  to  kep  her  at  ilka  turn. 
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2.  To  catch,  in  the  hands  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
prevent  from  falling ;  to  catch  (falling  liquid)  as 
in  a  vessel. 

1500-20  Di'NBAR  Forms  xiii.  30  Sum  standis  besyd  and 
skaild  law  keppis.  1573  Salir.  Poems  Kt/oriu.  xxxix.  S3 
Thay..keppil  standfulis  [of  water]  at  the  sklati-s  thair  in. 
1637  RUTHERFORD  Lett.  (1862)  I.  385,  I  shall  be  glad., 
to  kep  and  receive  the  off-fallings  . .  that  fall  from  His 
sweet  fingers.  1691  RAV  N.  C.  Words  40  To  kep  a  Hull,  is 
to  catch  it;  to  keep  it  from  falling.  ?I7-.  Sen?,  Lvrds 
Marie  Jam.),  The  Lords  Marie  has  kepp'd  her  locks  Up 
wi'  a  gowden  kame.  1790  BURNS  Elegy  Capt.  Henderson 
xii,  Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear.  1795 
$  Jean  l.  vii,  Will.. just  when  fa 'ing,  Kepp'd  her  on  his 
manly  breast,  a  1802  Lanckin  x.  in  Child  Ballads  IV. 
332/2  A  bason  . .  To  cape  this  ladie's  blood,  a  1856  J. 
BALLAXTVNE  Song,  '  Confide  ye^  ay  in  PraoUtna',  Ilka 
blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew.  • 

t  b.   To  kep  skaith,  to  '  catch '  or  receive  harm. 

1572  Satir.  Poems  Ke/orm.  xxxi.  14  That  nane  of  ;ow  kep 


=  KEEP  sb.  4d.  Kep-ball :  see  quot.  1877. 
1790  A.  WILSON  Poems  fy  Lit.  Prose  11876)  II.  90  She  got 
an  honest  kepp  Might  ser't  a  decent  miller  Sax  years  an' 
mair.  1877  jV.  Line.  Gloss.,  AV/-/W/(i)  the  game  of  catch- 
ball.  (2)  The  ball  with  which  it  is  played.  i&y\Northumbld. 
Gloss.,  Kefs,  the  catches  or  rests  at  the  top  of  a  pit-shaft  on 
which  the  cage  is  caught. .  .This  word  is  often  written  beeps, 
but  its  spoken  form  is  keps.  Mod.  Sc.  Gie  's  a  kep  !  [i.  e. 
a  catch  of  a  ball].  A  clever  kep. 

Kep,  obs.  f.  KEEP  sb.  and  v.  Kepe,  var.  KIPE, 
basket.  Kephalic,  -al,  var.  CEPHALIC,  -AL. 

Xephalin  (ke'falin).  Chcm.  [f.  Gr.  /«efoAr}head 
+  - 1  x  1.]  Thudichum's  term  for  a  substance  obtained 
from  brain-matter.  So  Kephaloi'din. 

1878  KINCZETT  Anim^.  Chent.  290  Kephaline  may  be  puri- 
fied to  some  extent  by  its  repeated  solution  in  ether.  Ibid. 
294  To  that  furnished  by  '  buttery  matter  '  Thudichum  gives 
the  name  kephaloidine. 

Kephalo-  (ke-falo),  var.  form  of  CEPHALO-, 
combining  f.  Gr.  tct<pa\ri  head,  preferred  by  some, 
as  in  kephalograph,  kcphalometer,  kefhalotomy,  etc. 

1802  Gentl.  Mag.  July  602  The  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  Kephalometer,  or  head-measurer.  1876  5".  Kens.  Mils. 
Caial.  No.  3731  Kephalograph.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  15  Feb. 
186/2  The  violent  kephalotomic  method  for  the  abatement 
of  party  spirit  proposed  by  Swift. 

Kephir,  variant  of  KEFIR. 

II  Kepi  (k«-pi).  Also  k<5pi.  [Fr.  kepi  (1809  in 
Hatz.-Darm.),  a.  Ger.  Swiss  kappi,  dim.  of  kappe 
a  cap.]  A  French  military  cap,  slightly  tapering, 
with  a  flat  top  which  slopes  towards  the  front,  and 
a  horizontal  peak. 

1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL  in  Times  14  May,  The  head-dress  is 
generally,  .a  smart  cap  like  the  French  kepi.  1883  DL- MILLK 
Castle  in  Spain  Ivi,  She  wore . .  an  officer's  '  kepi '. 

Keppe,  obs.  form  of  CAP  rf.l 

tXepper.  Obs.  rare—1,  [?  f.  KEP  v.  -t-  ER!.] 
A  device  for  catching  fish. 

1558  Act  i  Eliz.  c.  17  §  i  No  person  ..  withe  any.. Butt 
Tayning  Kepper  Lyme  Crele.. shall  take..Spawne  or  Frye 
of  Eeles  Salmon  Pyke  or  Pyckerell. 

Kepper,  obs.  form  ol  KIPPER  a.  and  sb. 

Kepstone,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  COPESTONE. 

Kept  (kept),  ///.  a,  [f.  KEEP  v.]  In  various 
senses  derived  from  KEEP  v. ;  spec. 

1.  a.  Maintained  or  supported  by  a  paramour. 
1678  DRYDEN  Liniberham  i.  i,  A  kept  mistress  too!  my 

bowels  yearn  to  her  already.  1741  tr.  D'Argens'  Chinese 
Lett.  xxii.  152  Some,  .have  Houses  of  their  own,  as  do  most 
of  the  Kept-Misses  at  Paris.  1747  WESLEY  Jrnl.  22  Nov., 
About  six  years  ago,  she  was  without  God  in  the  world, 
being  a  kept  mistress,  1897  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  IV.  363 
A  kept  woman.,  having  been  deserted  by  her  protector,  took 
to  furious  drinking. 

b.  Financially  supported  by,  and  in  consequence 
under  the  private  control  of,  interested  persons. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Sept.  7/2  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking 
at  Nottingham,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '..The  Irish  party 
is  a  kept  party '.  1900  Daily  News  23  Feb.  6/4  The  con- 
federacy of  international  financiers  working  through  a  kept 
Press. 

2.  Maintained  in  ordinary  or  good  condition. 
1856  OLMSTF.D  Slave  States  6  The  kept  grounds  are  very 

limited,  and  in  simple  hut  quiet  taste.  1897  MARY  KINGSLLY 
W.  Africa  67  Every  village  having  a  kept  piece  of  ground 
outside  it  which  is  the  dancing  place  for  the  village. 

tKer,  kerre,  obs.  ff.  CARR-',  wet  marsh,  fen. 

Ker,  kerr,  variant  of  CAR  a.,  left. 

Ker-  (also  occasionally  ke-,  oa-,  ka-).  U.  S. 
vulgar.  The firstelementinnumerousonomatopoeic 
or  echoic  formations  intended  to  imitate  the  sound 
or  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body,  as 
kerchunk,  -flop,  -plunk,  -slam,  -slap,  -slash,  -souse, 
-swash,  -swosh,  -thump,  -whop,  etc. 

1843  Major  Jones's  Courtship  i.  (Farmer),  Kerslash  !  I 
went  rite  over  Miss  Stallinses  spinnin'  wheel  onto  the  floor. 
IHd.  (Bartlett),  Kerslosh  he  went  into  a  tub  of  water.  1850 
Americans  at  Home  I.  (ibid.),  The  dugout  hadn't  leaped 
more'n  six  lengths  from  the  bank,  afore.. ke-souse  I  went. 
1875  My  Opin.  f,  ISetsey  Bobtefs  00,  I  fell  kerslap  over  a  rail 
that  lay  in  the  grass.  1885  J.  RUNCIMAN  Skippers  »,  Shell- 
backs 85  They  hoists  him  over  and  lets  him  go  ker-whop. 
1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  127/2  Across  the  lower  end  of  the 
swamp;1back  we  go  kerslosh-kersplash  for  another  quarter 
of  a  mile.  1899  F.  T.  BULLF.N  Way  Navy  52  Dou-u  i 
the  bunch  of  sacks  ketslam  on  the  deck  below. 


KERATO-. 

Kera-  (ke'ra),  from  Gr.  xipas  horn,  occas.  used 
in  combination  in  place  of  KERATO-,  as  Keracele 
(ke'rasil),  [Gr.  KT)AJJ  tumour],  a  horny  tumour  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse  (Syd. 
Sac.  Lex,  1887).  Ke'ralite  [-LITE],  hornstone. 
Keraphy  llite  [Gr.  tyv\\ov  leaf],  a  variety  of 
hornblende  (Watts  Diet.  Cliem.  1865-72).  Kera- 
phyllous  a.  AfeJ.,  consisting  of  horny  laminae 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.}  Ke'ratome  =  keratotome :  see 
KEKATO-;  hence  Kera'tomy,  keratotomy. 

1811  PINKERTON  Petral.  II.  51  Keralite,  with  Chlorite... 
This  combination  often  forms  the  green  keralite.  1874 
LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  160  Having  made  the  section.. either  with 
a  large  keratome  or  with  Graefe's  cataract  knife. 

Keramic,  -1st,  variants  of  CEBAMIC,  -IST. 

Kerargyrite,  variant  of  CERARGYRITE. 

1865-72  WAITS  J)i\-t.  CItem.  V.  295  The  protochloride  (of 
silver] .  .occurs  native  as  hvnt-sih'er  or  kerargyrite. 

KeTasine,  a.  [Improperly  f.  Gr.  xtpas  horn  + 
-INE;  cf.  Gr.  KC/XITIPOS.]  '  Resembling  horn,  horny, 
corneous'  (Webster,  1864). 

Kerasite,  variant  of  CERASITE. 

t  Ke'rate.  Min.  Obs.  [Improperly  f.  Gr.  W/>-ets 
horn  +  -ATE  l.]  A  synonym  of  CERARGYRITE. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.     1852  PHILLIPS  Min.  613. 

Keratectomy :  see  KERATO-. 

Keratin  (ke-ratin).  [f.  Gr.  ntpas,  xtpar-  horn 
+  -IN  1.]  An  organic  substance  found  in  hom. 

1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  169/1  The  form  in  which 
protein  exists  in  hair,  horn,  nails,  and  the  epidermis,  and 
called  by  Simon  tffvmutlua  been  but  imperfectly  examined. 
1873  RALFE  Phys.  Chetn.  43  Keratin ..  obtained  by  treating 
pounded  horny  matter.. with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Keratimzation  (.ke  ratinaiz^'-Jan).  [f.  as  next 
+  -ATION.] 

1.  The  change  to  a  more  homy  texture  of  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  they  are  pressed  out  by 
the  growth  of  younger  cells  beneath. 

1887  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1891  W.  A.  JAMIESON  Dis.  Skin  i. 
(ed.  3)  4  Unna  regards  it  as  connected  with  keratinization. 

2.  Pharmacy.    The  coating  of  pills  with  a  homy 
substance,   so    that   they   may   pass    through   the 
stomach  without  being  dissolved,  and  act  directly 
on  the  intestines  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  J  887*1. 

Keratinize  (ke'ratinaiz),  v.  [f.  Gr.  mptmv-m 
horny  -)-  -IZE.]  inlr.  To  grow  horny. 

1896  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  211  In  squamous-celled  car- 
cinomata  the  keratinising  cells  themselves  have  been  erro- 
neously viewed  as  parasites. 

Kera'tinous,  variant  of  CEBATINOUS,  horny. 

1898  MARTIN-DALE  &  WFSTCOTT  Extra  Pharmacopeia 
(ed.  o)  296  Originating  from  keratinous  tissue,  wool  fat  has 
affinity  for,  and  is  readily  absorbed  by,  the  skin. 

Keratitis  (keratai-tis).  Path.  [f.  Gr.  xipar- 
horn  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  cornea. 

1858  HuTCHtN'soN  iii  Ophthalmic  Hosp.  Rep.  I.  229  Chronic 
Interstitial  Keratitis.     1859  DTXON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  2)  92  True 
Keratitis  commonly  occurs  in  children  and  young  persons. 
1884  E.  O'DONOVAN  Story  of  Men'  xvi.  174  Keratitis,  the 
ophthalmic  malady  commonly  known  by  the  name  of '  pearl '. 
Kerato-  (ke'rato),  before  a  vowel  kerat-,  var.  of 
CERATO-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  Kepas,  Kfpar-  hom, 
used  in  various  scientific  terms  relating  to  horny 
substances,  or  to  the  cornea  of  the  eye  :  as  Kera- 
te'ctomy  Surg.  [Gr.  ewro/ir;  cutting  out],  excision 
of   part   of    the    cornea.      Keratoco  nus    rath. 
[Gr.  KWVOS  cone]  =  conical  cornea  (see  CORNEA). 
Keratocri-coid  Anat.    [CRICOID]   a.,   relating    to 
the  cornua  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;    also  as  sb., 
a  short  slender  muscle  arising  from   the  cricoid 
cartilage  (Stormonth  Man.  Scient,   Terms  1879). 
Keratoglo  bus  Path.  [L.  globus\,s.  spherical  bulg- 
ing of  the  cornea ;  hydrophthalmia  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1887).     Ke-rato-iri'tis  Path.  [IRITIS],  combined 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cornea ;    interstitial 
keratitis.  Kerato  lysis  Path.  [Gr.  \vais  loosening], 
'  Auspitz's  term   for  a  diminished  growth  of  the 
horny  part  of  the  epidermis'  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1 887). 
Keratonyxis  Sitrg.  [Gr.  vii( is  pricking],  a  method 
of  operating  for  cataract,     t  Ke-ratophyte  Zool. 
[Gr.  (pv-ruv  plant],  a  coral  polyp  with  a  horny  axis. 
Keratopla'sty   Surg.    [Gr.    -nKaootiv    to    form], 
artificial  restoration  of  the  cornea  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Ke'ratoscope  [-SCOPE],  an  instrument  for  inspect- 
ing the  cornea  ;    so  Xerato'scopy,  inspection  of 
the  cornea  (ibid.).    Xe'ratotome  Surg.  [Gr.  -ro^ot 
cutting],  a  knife  with  triangular  blade  used  for 
making  incisions  in  the  cornea  (Mayne  Expos.  Lex. 
1855").    Kerato  tomy  Surg. ,  incision  of  the  cornea. 
1871  W.  S.  WATSON  in  Lancet  8  July,  On  a  new  operation 
'  *Keratectomy  '.     1859  DIXON  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  2)  85  Conical 
Cornea  ..  has  also  received  various  other  names,  as  Hyper- 
keratosis, . .  *  Keratoconvs,  &c.    1879  St.  George's  Hosp.  R<-f>. 
IX.  511  Imperfect  optical  iridectomy  by  Mr.  Carter's  method 
..  for  Keratoconus.     1842   DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.   3) 
* Kerato-iritis,  Aquo-Mcmbrnnitiv.  1879  P.  SMITH  Glaucoma 
23,  I  believe  the  disease  first  becomes  a  '  keralo-iriti.s  '.    1898 
J.   Hl'TCHlN'si'N  AfJt.   Sitrg.    IX.  372  A   liability  to  urti- 
carious  irritation  in  association  with  *Keratolysis.     1822-34 
Good's  Study  Med.   (ed.  4)  III.  172  The  anterior  operation, 
invented  by  Buchorn,  or  rather  by  Conrade,  has  been  named 
'Keratonyxis.     1874  LAWSON  Dis.  Eye  izj  Operation  by 


KERATODE. 

Solution— Keratonyxis— consists  in  breaking-up  with  a  fine 
needle  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  1774 
GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  VII I.  197  Coralines, . . sponges, astroites, 
and  *  keratophy  tes.  1897  A  llbutt  s  Syst.  31  cd.  1 1.  79  Boeck- 
mann  and  Kaurin  have  found  *Keratotomy  sometimes  of 
use  in  saving  a  cornea  from  a  growth  [of  leprosy]  encroaching 
from  the  sclerotic.  t 

Keratode  (ke-rato'd).  [ad.  Gr.  KfparuSris 
horn-like,  f.  ni/as,  tctpar-  horn.]  =  KERATOSE  sb. 

1871  NICHOLSON  Palxont.  67  The  ordinary  sponges  of 
commerce,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  a  horny 
substance  called  '  keratode  '. 

Keratoid  (ke-ratoid),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  KipaToiiSris 
horn-like  :  see  prec.  and  -OID.] 

1.  Math.  Resembling  a  horn  in  shape.     Keratoid 
cusp:    a  cnsp  at  which  the  two  branches  of  the 
curve  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  common  tangent; 
a  cusp  of  the  first  species. 

1873  SALMON  Higher  Plane  Curves  46  These  two  kinds  of 
cusps  have  been  called  keratoid  and  rampboid  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  forms  of  a  horn  and  a  beak.  1875  TOD- 
HUNTER  Diff.  Calc.  (ed.  7)  xxii.  §  301 ^Cusps  of  the  first 
species  have  been  called  '  keratoid  cusps  '. 

2.  Resembling  horn  in  substance. 

1885-8  FAGGK  &  PVE-SMITH  Princ.  Med.  (ed.  2)  I.  117  The 
analogy  of  keratoid  carcinoma,  .suggests  that  they  may  be 
in  great  part  made  up  of  pre-existing  tissue  elements. 

Keratose  (ke-ratJu  s),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  Ktfat- 
horn  +  -OSE.] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  horny  substance ;   applied  to  the 
texture  of  certain  sponges. 

1851-9  OWEN  in  Man.  Set.  Enq.  ^6s_They  are  divided., 
into  horny  or  'keratose  ,  flinty  or  siliceous  '  and  limey  or 
1  calcareous '  sponges. 

B.  sb.  A  substance  resembling  horn  forming  part 
of  the  skeleton  of  certain  sponges. 

1865  R.  PATTERSON  in  Pop.  Scl.  Rev.  Apr.  306  In  the 
sponges  in  domestic  use  it  [the  skeleton]  is  principally  com- 
posed of  a  substance  termed  Keratose.  1877  HUXLEY  Anat. 
tnv.  Anini  lii.  ir7  A  skeleton,  which  consists  ..  of  bands 
and  filaments  of  keratose,  and  secondly,  of  silicious  spicula. 

Hence  Xeratosed  a.,  rendered  horny. 

1894  Lancet  3  Nov.  1025  The  distinguishing  mark  between 
a  coccidium  and  an  invaginated  or  ketatosed  cell. 

Keraulophon  (kerg'lcfyn).  [f.  Gr.  K(pav\^ 
hornblower  +  ipwvri  voice.]  A  manual  stop  on  the 
organ  (see  quot),  first  used  in  1843. 

1876  HILES  Cateck  Organ  ix.  (1878)  67  Keraulophon,  an 
8  feet  manual  stop  of  metal,  and  of  a  pleasant,  reedy  quality 

°Kerb  (kaib),  sb.  Also  kirb.  [Variant  of 
CURB  sb.,  used  in  special  senses.] 

1.  In  various  uses  in  which  curb  is  the  more  fre- 
quent spelling  (see  CURB  III). 

1664  [see  CURB  8  b).  1733, 1793  [see  CURB  9].  ijyj  Moxikly 
Maf.  III.  221  The  skirting,  or  kirb,  which  keeps  in  the 

f  round,  may  be   cast,  or  framed,  with   the   boxes.     1873 
.  HALL  Hod.  Eng  p.  xi.  Mistaking  the  kerb  of  our  own 
little  philologic  well  for  the  far-off  horizon  of  science. 

2.  spec.  An  edging  of  stone  or  the  like,  bordering 
a  raised  path,  side-walk,  or  pavement :   =  CURB  1 2. 
On  the  kerb  :  said  of  stock-exchange  business  done 
on  the  street-pavement,  esp.  after  the  exchange  is 
closed  for  the  day. 


Exkib.  243  A  section  of  a  street,  with  impi 
keeping  the  pavement  clean.  1863  M.  HOPKINS  Hawaii  71 
An  ancient  lava  road,  .defined  on  each  side  with  a  kerb  or 
bordering  of  stones.  1894  Times  19  Apr.  4/4  Later  in  the 
day  the  trading  was  slow,  and  on  the  Kerb  cash  was  done 
at  £40.  ys.  6d. 

b.  Comb.,  as  kerb-merchant,  -vendor,  one  who 
sells  his  wares  on  or  beside  the  street-kerb. 

1894  FENN  Tiger  Lily  I.  139  A  silk  umbrella— one  of  those 
..declared  by  the  kerb  vendor  as  being  better  than  new, 
1897  Daily  News  30  Mar.  6/4  Some  kerb  merchants. .were 
also  driving  a  good  trade  in  loyal  buttons. 

Kerb  (kaib),  ».  [f.  KERB  sb.  Cf.  CORB  z/.2] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  a  kerb. 

1861  [see  CURB  v?  3!.  1887  Athenxum  8  Jan.  58  The 
muddy  streets  were  gravelled  and  kerbed. 

Kerbing(k3'jbir)),zV</.  sb.  [f.  KERB  v.  +  -ING1.] 
a.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  kerb.  b.  The 
stones  collectively  forming  a  kerb. 


ments  of  the  respondents  as  to  the  kerbing. 

Ke  rb-stoiie.    Also  kirb-.    [KERB  sb.] 

1.  a.  An  edging  of  stone  about  the  top  of  a  well. 
b.  One  of  the  stones  forming  the  kerb  of  a  path  ; 
also,  the  kerb  itself. 

a.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Kerb-Stone,  a  Stone  laid  round  the 
Brim  of  a  Well. 

b.  [»795  Statist.  Ace.  Scot.  XVI.  6r4  From  600  to  800 
tons  of  kerb  and  carriage-way  stones.    Ibid.  628  Kirb  and 
carriage-way  stones.]    1815  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev. 
LXXVII.  134  He  calls  the  edge  of  the  foot-pavement  the 
kerb-stone  instead  of  curb-stone.      1830  J.  W.  CROKER  in 
C.  Papers  18  Sept.  (1884!,  If  one's  foot  had  slipped  at  the 
edge  of  the  kerbstone.     1882  BESANT  All  Sorts  xxxv,  On 
the  kerbstone  the  little  girls  are  dancing. 

2.  attrib.,   as    kerb-stone   broker    ([/.  S.),  a 
broker,  not  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange,  who 
transacts    business    in    the   streets;    kerb-stone 
merchant,  a  street  dealer. 

1860,    1886    Kerbstone-broker     [see  CURBSTONE].     1896 
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Daily  News  5  Aug.  3/5  Among  the  kerbstone  brokers  to-day 
Diamond  Match  were  sold  at  150.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  18 
Feb.  6/1  It  seems  an  anomaly  that  gentlemen  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  bave  to  sink  to  the  level  of  kerbstone 
merchants. 

•f  Kerch,  kerche.  06s.  [Another  form  of 
CURCH:  for  vowel  cf.  KERCHIEF. 

With  ME.  keuerche,  kerche  (disyllabic)  cf.  OF.  cuevrechic, 
occas.  form  of  cuevrechief,  in  pi.  cnevrechics ;    the  regular 
mod.  repr.  of  this  would  be  kerchy  :  cf.  KERCHIEF  i  5.] 
=  KERCHIEF  i. 

1430  in  Pol.,  Kel.  ff  L.  Poems  47  She  weryd  a  keuerche. 
43o  LYDG.  Mia.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  47  Upon  hir  hed 
a  kerche  \v.r.  kerchef]  of  Valence.  £1440  Getterydes  3827 
With  hir  kerche  she  bekenyd  hym  aside.  Ibid.  4398  Before 
hir  eyne  a  kerche  hanging"  side.  1463  Bury  Wills  (Camden) 
33  A  lityl  grene  coffre  for  kerchys.  1698  MARTIN  Voy. 
Kilda  (1749!  50  The  Kerch,  or  Head-dress  worn  by  herself. 
«i8oo  Sweet  Willie  in  Child  Ballads  (1861)  II.  135  The 
scarlet  sae  red,  and  the  kerches  sae  white,  And  your  bonny 
locks  hangin'  down. 

Ke'rcher.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  a.  4 
kevercher,  4-  kercher,  (5  -ere,  -yer,  6  -eor, 
karcher,kircher);  /3.  6  courcher.  [ME.  cure  for, 
kercher,  by  syncope  from  earlier  *cover-,  kevercher  a.. 
OF.  couvre-,  cuevrechier  (Godef.  Comply,  erroneous 
forms  of  couvrechief,  etc.]  =  KERCHIEF. 
c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (r88o)  65  5if  bei  ;euen  benefis  to  clerkis 
..for  palfreis  or  keuercheris..it  is  foul  symonye.  c  1450 
CffV.  Myst.  v.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  54  With  this  Kerchere  I  kure  thi 
face.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  433  b/r  Shertes,  shetys  and 
kerchyers.  1525  Lr>.  BERNERS  Froiss.  II.  xxix.  84  Oure  faces 
wrapped  in  kerchers,  so  that  we  coude  nat  be  knowen.  1571 
Wills  t,  Jnv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  353  A  worcett  kirtle,  a 
coureher,  a  raile.  1573  G.  HARVEY  Lctter-ik.  (Camden)  12, 
I  having . .  usid  mi  self  to  a  hat  and  a  karcher,  culd  not  abide 
ani  while  to  be  barehed.  1649  BULWER  Patkoirnot,  II.  i.  88 
This  Muscle.. Laurentius  compares  to  a  Maids  Coife  or 
Kercher.  1718  Br.  HUTCHINSON  Witchcraft  132  She.  .pulled 
off  her  Kercher.  1780  J.  T.  DILLON  Trav.  Spain  178  The 
women  tie  a  kercher  round  their  heads. 
Hence  Ke'rchered  a.,  covered  with  a  kercher. 
1610  G.  FLETCHER  Christ's  Viet.  i.  xii,  Pale  Sicknes,  with 
his  kercher'd  head  up  wound. 

Kerchief  (kgutjif),'  sb.  Forms:  a.  3-4  cur- 
chef,  (5  -cheff,  -chyfe),  5-6  courchef(e,  (6 
-chief,  corecheffe'),  6  curtchif.  /3.  4-7  kerchef, 
(5  -cheff(e,  //.  -cheves,  6  -chefe,  -cheife),  4-6 
kerchif,  (5  -chife,  6-7  -chiffe,  8  -tchiff),  5- 
kerchief,  (6  pi.  -chievis) ;  also  5  keercheef, 
kyrchef(fe,  6kar-,  car-,  c(h)arschaffe.  7.  5ker- 
chew(e,  6  -cheu,  -chow,  -cho,  -chu,  kirchowe, 
-tshaw.  S.  kerchy.  See  also  KERCH,  KERCHER. 
[ME.  curchef  and  kerchef,  syncopated  forms  of 
coverckef  sfnA  keverchef,  respectively  a.  OF.  couvre- 
chief and  cuevrechief,  in  AF.  also  courchief:  see 
COVERCHIEF,  and,  for  the  vowel  difference,  COVER  v^ 
In  northern  ME.  covc-rc/ief,  «<«//^/'and  CURCH  were 
typical,  while  keverchef,  kerchef,  KERCHER  and 
KERCH  were  (like  kever)  midland  or  southern.  From 
kerchef  came  also  the  obs.  local  variants  kirchef, 
karchef,  while  the  pi.  kerchevis  app.  gave  rise  to 
the  forms  ending  in  -ew,  -»(«/,  -«,  etc.  The  form 
kerchy  is  still  used  in  some  dialects.] 
1.  A  cloth  used  to  cover  the  head,  formerly  a 
woman's  head-dress. 

o.  21300  Cursor  M.  s8or8  iCott.)  Yee  leuedis  ..  wit 
curchefs  crisp  and  bendes  bright  «  1400-50  Alexander 
5249  A  croune  &  a  corecheffe  cluster!  with  gemmes.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  653  Hir  courchefs  were  curious,  Hir  face  gay 
and  gracyous.  1535  Will  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  359 
j  curtchif.  1552  CAIUS  Smeatyng  Sicknes  361  Chaucer's 
couercephe.,  written  and  pronounced  comonly.  Kerchief  in 
ye  south,  £  courchief  m  the  north. 

3.  13..  Cursor  M.  28018  (Cott.  Galba)  With  kerchifes 
crisp  and  bilietes  bright.  £1440  York  Myst.  x.  288  Lay 
doune  bis  kyrcheffe  on  myn  eghne.  1482  Act  22  Edw.  IV, 
c.  I  They  shall  not  suffer  their  wives  to  weare  any  reile 
called  a  kercheffe,  whose  price  exceedeth  twentie  pence. 
1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  ccxli.  (1636)  274  It  is  good  also 
to  weare  a  kerchiffe  . .  in  the  night  on  our  heads.  1632 
DELONEY  Thomas  of  Reading  in  Thorns  E  E.  Prose  Rom. 
(i  858)  1. 1 5  r  His  Oastesse  was  very  diligent  to  warme  akerchiffe 
and  put  it  about  his  head.  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  rog 
Her  goodly  countenance  . .  Set  off  with  kerchief  starcbd 
and  pinners  clean.  1877  BRYANT  Lit.  People  of  Snow  99 
A  broad  kerchief,  which  her  Mother's  hand  Had  closely 
drawn  about  her  ruddy  cheek. 

Y.  CI440  Genfrydes  4424  Vppe  he  lift  here  kerchewe 
furth  with  all.  1482  Croscomlv  Church-to.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec, 
Soc.)  10  A  ryng  of  sylver  and  a  kerchew.  1503  Rep. 
Amliass.  touching  the  Queen  of  Naples,  Clothed  in  black 
cloth,  and,  also  in  black  kerchoes.  1535  COVERDALE  Ezek. 
xvi.  ir,  I  clothed  the  with  kerchues.  £154°  'n  Laneham's 
Let.  (1871)  p.  cxxix.  note,  Reymentoffkercheus  one  your  hed. 
S.  CI450  Cffv.  Myst.  xxxii.  (Shaks.  Soc.)3r8  Sche[Veronyca] 
whypyth  his  face  with  her  kerchy.  .  .1  xal  them  kepe  from 
alle  mysese,  That  lokyn  on  thi  kerchy. 

fb.   =  AMICE  l  2.    Obs.  rare. 

1552-3  Inv.  Ch.  Goods  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Lichfield  IV.  80 
One  albe  &  karcheffe  to  the  same . .  one  vestement  of  whyte 
sateyn  with  albe  &  karcheffe  to  the  same. 

T  C.  A  woman  who  wears  a  kerchief,  nonce-use. 

1700  DRYDEN  Fables,  Wife's  T.  245  The  proudest  kerchief 
of  the  court  shall  rest  Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love 
the  best  [cf.  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  162], 

2.  A  covering  for  the  breast,  neck,  or  shoulders ; 
a  breast-kerchief  or  neckerchief. 

13..  Gata.  ^  Gr.  Knt.  954  Kerchofes . . wyth  mony  cler 
perlez  Hir  brest  &  hir  bry}t  brote  bare  displayed,  c  1460 


KERF. 

RUSSELL  Bk.  Nurture  900  On  his  shuldur  about  his  nek 
a  kercheff  bere  must  lye.  1552  HULOET,  Kerchiefe  for  the 
brest,  pectoralis  fascia.  1807-8  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (1824)  9 
[If]  Mrs.  Oldmixon  pins  her  kerchief  a  hair's-breadth  awry. 
1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust  (1875)  I.  vii.  115  Get  me  a  kerehief 
from  her  breast. 

3.  A  handkerchief. 

1815  SOUTHEY  Roderick  xxii.  136,  I  ween  That  a  thin  ker- 
chief will  dry  all  the  tears  1821  BYRON  Two  Foscari  I.  i.  103 
Waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands.  1847  WHEWELL 
tr.  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  Eng.  Hexam.  Transl.  66 
Each  one  wipes  his  brow  with  his  kerchief. 

b.  A  cloth  resembling  a  kerchief  or  kandkerchief. 

1877  J.  D.  CHAMBERS  Divine  Worship  273  Besides  these 
[chalice-veils]  there  ought  to  be  two  other  white  linen  ker- 
chiefs. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kerchief  cloth,  ^launder, 
^people,  -taking,  -turban. 

1483  Churchw.  Ace.  St.  Mary  Hill  Lond.  (Nichols  1797)  97 
For  buryinge  the  Kerchiefe  Launder  's  doghter.  1566  Eng.  Ch. 
Furniture  (Peacock  1866)  68  A  kerchef  clothe  and  a  crosse 
clothe  solde..by  the  said  churchwardens.  1636  DAVENANT 
Platonic  Lovers  v.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  II.  88  Many  of  these 
tiffany  Young  kerchief  people.  1833  L.  RITCHIE  Wand,  by 
Loire  182  Some  of  the  women  wore  a  kerchief-turban  of  the 
gaudiest  colours.  1843  MARRYAT  AF.  Violet  xxvii,  Kerchief- 
taking  is  a  most  common  joke  in  Texas. 

Ke'rchief,  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  attire  or 
cover  with  a  kerchief;  in  pa.  pple.  and  ///.  a. 
Kerchiefed  (kautjift). 

1600  Look  About  You  xxiv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  454  I  Ml 
ne'er  go  more  untruss'd,  never  be  kerchiefd.  1632  MILTON 
Penseroso  125  Morn  .  .  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud.  1813 
SCOTT  Trierm.  n.  Interl.  i.  Some  phantom.  .With  limb  of 
lath  and  kerchiefd  chin.  1855  SINGLETON  Virgil  I.  329  Be 
kerchieft  o'er  thy  tresses,  muffled  up  In  crimson  hood. 

•(•  Xere,  obs.  variant  of  quere,  CHOIR. 

1:1400  Trevisds  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  465  Clerkes  fli?  be  tra- 
vayle  of  be  queere  \v.  r.  kere]  and  spended  |>e  catel  of  holy 
cherche. 

t  Kere,  syncopated  f.  kever,  COVER  z/.2,  to  recover. 

ri47S  Anturs  of  Arth.  2or  (Douce  MS.)  If..couentes  in 
cloistre  mi^te  kere  .  .  be  of  care.  1515  Scot.  Field  505  Chris- 
topher Savadge  was  downecaste  that  kere  might  he  never  ! 

•f  Kere,  variant  of  CAIR  v.,  Ol's.,  to  go. 

1515  Scot.  Field  192  Then  the  mightie  Lord  Maxewell.. 
kered  to  his  King  with  careful  tydings. 

Kere'ctomy.  Surg.  [f.  KER(A)-  +  GR.  «*TO^I) 
cutting  out  +  -T.  Cf.  kerateclomy.~]  Excision  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  cornea  (Mayne  1855). 

Kerf  (kaif).  Forms:  a.  i  cyrf,  4  kyrf,  5  kirf, 
6  kyrfe.  0.  4-7  kerfe,  (4-5-ff(e),  4-  kerf,  (9 
dial,  curf,  kurf).  7.  See  CARF.  [OE.  cyrf,  app. 
:—*kurU-,  f.  *kurt-  (cf.  ON.  kurf-r  chip,  kyrfa  to 
cut),  ablaut-form  of  *kert,  stem  of  OE.  ceorfan  to  . 
CARVE.  Hence  ME.  kirf,  giving  later  kerf  and 
karf;  cf.  kernel  and  camel  from  ME.  kirnel,  OE. 
cyrnel.  Cf.  (with  different  stem  vowel)  Du.  kerf, 
Ger.  kerb,  kerbe  ;  also  ON.  kjarf,  Icel.  kerf., 
bundle  (of  twigs,  etc.),  Sw.  karfve  sheaf.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  carving  ;  a  cut,  stroke  ; 
f  power  of  cutting.     Now  rare. 

r  1000  .rELFRic  Horn.  II.  406  '^Elc  treow  5e  ne  wyrcS 
odne  wa5stm  bi5  forcorfen.  .  .  '  Be  5isum  cyrfe  spraec  se 
aelend  on  o3re  stowe.  13  .  .  Ga-w.  $  Gr  Knt.  372  '  Kepe 
j»e  cosyn',  quoth  be  kyng,  'bat  bou  on  kyrf  sette'.  1390 
GOWER  Con/.  II.  152  With  sondri  kerf  and  pourtreture  Thei 
made  of  goddes  the  figure.  1398  THEVISA  Bart/!.  De  P.  R. 
xvil.  clxxvii.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  234  b/i  f>e  kuttinge  [of  vines] 
schal  be  aslonte  .  .  so  bat  in  be  ober  side  afore  be  knotte  be 
kerfe  schal  passe.  1892  VIZETELLY  tr.  Zola's  Debacle  289 
Then,  with  a  single  kerf  of  the  saw,  he  lopped  them  off. 

f  b.  Humorous  term  for  a  company  of  pantry- 
men. Obs. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Altans  Fvij,  A  Kerff  of  Panteris;  a  Credens 
of  Seweris  ;  an  vnhrewyng  of  Kerueris.  [1678  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  4)  App.,  A  Kerf  of  Panthers  (among  some  Venatory 
writers),  is  taken  for  a  company  of  Panthers.] 

2.  The  result  of  cutting  ;  the  incision,  notch,  slit, 
etc.,  made  by  cutting,  esp.  by  a  saw. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  I  136  Bycause  it  [a  saw]  is  thyn,  it 
wyll  cut  the  narowe  kyrfe.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  '1776) 
132  Cut  your  kerfe  near  to  the  ground,  but  have  a  care 
the  Tree  suffer  not  in  the  fall.  1792  BELKNAP  Hist. 
Neiu  Hampsh.  III.  156  The  felling  of  such  a  tree  must 
require  much  labour,  since  those  of  but  one  inch  have  eight 
or  ten  strokes,  distinctly  marked,  and  a  very  good  kerf  is 
allowed.  1812-16  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc.  «,  Art  I  99 
The  saw,  when  cutting,  takes  away  the  wood  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  kerf.  1890  W.  J.  GORDON  Foundry  121  A 
matter-of-fact  place  is  a  sawmill.  .  .Its  great  problem  is  how 
to  minimize  the  'kerf  ',  the  kerf  being  the  track  of  the  saw. 
tb.  fig.  The  furrow  made  by  a  ship's  keel.  rare. 

£1422  HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  203  As  a  ship  bat  is 
sayllynge.  .Whos  kerfe  nat  fownden  is  whan  past  is  shee. 

3.  The  place  at  which  a  tree  or  branch  is  or  has 
been  cut  across  ;  the  cut  end  or  surface  either  on 
a  felled  or  pruned  tree. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  \.  190  Turne  euery  kirf  aweyward 


go 
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is  worth  three  farther  off.  1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  161  The 
Oaks  had  none  of  them  any  roots,  but  plainly  cut  off  at  the 
kerf,  as  is  used  in  felling  Timber.  1868  BLACKLEY  Word 
Gossip  (1869)  161  (E.  D.  D.)  A  woodman  will  say  that  a 
felled  tree  '  measures  so  and  so,  not  counting  the  kurf. 

4.  A  piece  or  quantity  cut  off;    a  cutting  (of 
anything) . 
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KERFED. 


of  half  i  foot  of  tilth.  1890  Cent.  Diet..  Kerf,  in  a  clolh- 
shearing  machine,  the  wool  taken  off  in  one  passage  through 
the  cutter. 

5.  Comb,  as  t  kerf -shears. 

1356  in  Kiley  Mrm.  Lc»d,m  (1868)  283  [4  small)  anfeldes 
[for  goldsmiths,  and  2)  ketfsheres. 

Hence  Ke-rfed  ,?.,  having  kerfs  or  slits.  Ke  rflnff- 
machiue,  a  machine  for  sawing  kerfs  in  a  board 

Kerf,  ubs.  pa.  t.  of  CABVE  v. 

Keri  (kSrf)  /M.  O.  T.  Also  k'ri,  q'ri. 
[lleb.,  imp.  of  sip  qara  to  read.]  In  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  the  word,  given  in  the  margin, 
to  be  substituted  in  reading  for  that  standing  in 
the  text  KETHIB),  the  latter  having  been  retained  by 
the  Masoretes  as  evidenced  by  MSS.  or  tradition, 
though  considered  erroneous  or  unintelligible. 

1644  MILTOS  Anaf.  (Arb.)  46  Ask  a  Talmudest  what  ails 
Ihe  modesty  of  his  marginall  Ktrri,  iliat  Moses  and  all  the 
Prophets  cannot  persuade  him  to  pronounce  the  textual! 
Chetiv.  1659  Bp.  WALTOS  Co'tsid.  Considered  112  Certain 
marginal  notes  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  where  the  Keri  is  the 
word  that  must  be  read,  placed  in  the  margin,  with  a  "p: 
the  Ketib,  or  word  written  in  the  text,  marked  with  a  little 
circle  or  cipher.  1881  W.  R.  SMITH  Old  Test,  in  Jew.  Ch. 
iii  16  These  notes  are  called  Keris,  the  word  Kcri  bein,' 
the  imperative  'read  !  The  expression  actually  written  in 
the  text,  but  not  uttered  is  called  Kethib  (written). 

Keri  e,  variants  of  KEIBI,  KERRIE. 

t  Kerimery.  Obs.  rare.  Also  kermery, 
kyry myry.  [a.  AF.  kyrymyry^  kcrmery!\  ?  Filigree 
work. 

1414  in  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Antient  Kal.  «,  fni'ent.  (1836)  II. 
117  Item  i  hanap  d  ore  covre  del  ovrage  d  un  kyrymyry. 
1437  Ibid.  166  Item  i  peire  basyns  d  arg  dorrez  chacez 
&  pounsonez.  .faitzde  kermery.  1449  Ibid.  202  Item  i  cuppe 
of  gold  coverd  of  kerimery  werk. 

Kerion  (kt»Ti(7n).  Path.  [a.  Gr.  xrjpior,  lit. 
'  honey-comb '.]  A  pustular  folliculitis  of  the 
scalp  'Quain  Diet.  Med.  1882). 

Kerite  (ki»-r3it'.  [f.  Gr.  /ojp-oj  wax  +  -iTEl; 
named  by  the  inventor  A.  G.  Day  (1866).]  A  kind 
of  artificial  caoutchouc  for  coating  telegraph  wires, 
made  with  tar  or  asphaltum,  oils  and  sulphur. 

1875  KNIGHT  Meek.  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  principal  use  of  kerite 
has  been  as  an  insulating  material  in  telegraphy. 

t  Kerl;e,  obs.  forms  of  CARL  sbf 

c  1489  CAXTON  Blanckardyn  173  Men  sayen  that  'of  a 
kerle  may  nought  come  but  poyson  and  fyllh  '.  1654  GAYTON 
Pleas.  Notes  in.  i.  65  As  the  Scotch  Kerle  saith. 

Kerlew  e,  obs.  forms  of  CURLEW. 

Kerling,  variant  of  carting,  CARLINE!. 

Kerloc  k,  variants  of  CHARLOCK:  cf.  KEDLOCK. 

a  1367  Sineti,  Bartkol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  36  Rafustruin,  i. 
Werloc,  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-it.,  Kcrlock  (in 
Gloucester,  etc.1. 

Kermes (ks'jm/z, -mez).  Forms:  6  7ehermez, 
(8  ohermes),  7  kermez,  (oremes),  7-  kermes. 
See  also  ALKERMES.  [=  F.  kerntis,  It.  chermes, 
Sp.  carmes,  Pg.  kermes,  ad.  Ar.  and  Pers.  't"Ji 
qirmh  (whence  also  far/nine,  cramoisy,  crimson}.] 

1.  The  pregnant  female  of  the  insect  Coccus  iliiis, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  berry ;  gathered  in  large 
quantities  from  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa,  for  use  in  dyeing,  and  for- 
merly in  medicine;  the  red  dye-stuff  consisting  of 
the  dried  bodies  of  these  insects  ;   =  ALKERMES  i. 

1610  W.  FOLKINGHAM  Art  «f  Surrey  iv.  ii.  81  Drugs, 
as  Mechoacan,  Kermez,  Methium,  [etc.).  1626  BACON 
Sjilra  8  738  The  Scarlet  Powder,  which  they  call  Kermez. 
1741  Coinf.'.  Fam. -Piece  i.  iv.  245  To  which  add  Juice  of 
Chermes  i  _Pound.  1774  GOLDSM  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  iv. 
vi.  551  An  insect  of  ^real  use  in  medicine,  is  that  . .  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kermes.  1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama  Sc. 
ff  Aft  II.  537  Kermes  has  not  been  much  used  since  the 
art  of  brightening  cochineal  uith  tin  was  discovered.  1865 
.lf,»-n.  Star  5  Apr.;  Plants  infested  by  the  aphis  grub, 
weevil,  kermes,  cochineal,  or  tipula. 

2.  Tlie  small  evergreen  species  of  oak  (Quercus 
cocci/era}  on  which  this  insect  lives.     More  fully 
kermes  oak. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  t.  Eden  600  There  grows 
..the  Chermez.  which  on  each  side  arms  With  pointed 
prickles,  all  his  precious  arms.  1718  OZELL  tr  Toiirtu/orfs 
I.  177  The  island,  .is  fertile  in  fine  plants,  and  covered 
with  Lenlisks,  Kermes,  and  Cistus's.  1858  HOGG  Vtg. 
Kingd.  698  Quercus  cocci/era,  .is  called  the  Kermes  Out. 

3.  Amorphous   trisulphide   of   antimony,    of    a 
brilliant  red  colonr.   More  fully  kermes  mineral. 

1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Stiff,  s.  v.,  The  kermes  mineral  was 
a  preparation  of  Glauber.,  made  public  in  1720!  Ibid.,  The 
more  the  kermes  contains  of  a  regulus  easily  revivified,  the 
more  it  proves  emetic.  1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2) 
II.  251  Mr.  Sage  think,  it  [Red  Antimonial  ore]  a  natural 
Kermes,  1831  J.  DAVIES  Manual  .Mat.  M,-d.  328  When 
administered  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  kermes  acts  as  an 
emetic.  1857  SF.MPLE  Diphtheria  10  Kermes  mineral. 

4.  attnb.   and    Comb.,   as    kermes-berry,  grain, 


s   inemselves   they   are   so   like   the 

fCermtt  grains.     1676  ,..    f.uctat.  Menstr.  i. 

f  15  rvcrtnes-bernes,  commonly,  but  ignorantly,  so  called. 
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1841  Penny  Cycl.  XIX.  213/2  The  Kernus  insect,  which 
brilliant  and  permanent  a  blood-red  dye.  1850 
'ict.  Terms,  Kermes  lake%  an  ancient  pigment. 

Kerinesite  (kS'imtoit).  Min.  [Named  1832, 
f.  KEKMES  +  -ITE  *.]  Native  red  antimony,  a  com- 
pound of  the  oxide  and  sulphide,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  a  cherry-red  colour. 
1843  E.  J.CHAFM  AN  Min.  61  Kermesite.  Sulphuret  of  Oxide 
of  Antimony.  1887  MALLET  Min.  India  62  Kermesiie  and 
cervantiie  are  found  in  connection  with,  .slibuite. 

I  Kermis  (.kaumis).  Forms:  6  kirkemesse, 
7  carraaa,  kermas,  kirmish,  7-  kermis,  8  kear- 
mas,  9  kermess(e,  kirrness  e.  [a.  Du.  kermis 
(earlier  for-,  kirmissc :— orig.  kerk-*  kirkmisse}, 
f.  kirk  KIRK  +  mis  MASS  :  cf.  MHG.  kirmesse* 
G.  kirnies*  kirms  (also  kirchmesse\  OFris.  tserk- 
mtsse,  ON.  kirkjumessa  (Norw.  -^kjormes,  -rnesse) ; 
F.  kgrmesse\  orig.  the  mass  or  service  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  on  which 
also  was  held  a  yearly  fair  or  festival.  (Cf.  St. Giles's 
Fair  in  Oxford.)]  In  the  Low  Countries,  parts  of 
Germany,  etc.:  A  periodical  (properly,  annual) 
fair  or  carnival,  characterized  by  much  noisy  merry- 
!  making.  Also  U.  S.  an  imitation  of  this,  usually 
j  got  up  for  charitable  purposes. 

1577  HARRISON  England  n.  xviii.  (1877)  r.  303  Albeit  some 
1    of  them   [fairs]   are   not    much   better   than   the    common 
!    kirkemesses  beyond   the   sea,    yet   there    are   diuerse    not 
j    inferiour  to  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe.     1611   L.  WHIT- 
j    AKER    in    Coryal    Crambe    b  ij  a,    Dutch    Pafpigeay   and 
Cannas  gay  [Margin.  A  kind  of  drunken  Dutch  faire  held 
i    on  Sundaies  and  holidaies  in  afternoones  in  Sommer  lime]. 
1641   EVELYN  Dia*y  28  July,  It    was  now    Kermas,  or 
a  fair,  in  this  town.     1695  DBTOBH  Par  all.  Poetry  <y  Paint, 
Wks.  1821  XVII.  305  The  painting  of  clowns,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  Dutch  kermis.     1756  MRS.  CALDERWOOD  Lett,  fy 
Ynttt,  (1884)  108  As  we  came  through   Harlem,  it  was 
Kearmas,  which  is  a  great  fair,  which   all   the   towns   in 
Holland  hold  once  every  year.     1818  Blackw.  ftlag.  III. 
406  It  would,  .have  done  the  readers  good,  To  see  the  pair 
to  kerk  or  kermis  going.    18830.  H.  BOUGHTON  in  Harper's 
Mag.  Apr.  690/1  He  arrived  during  the  wildest  powwow 
of  the  '  kermesse    [Holland].     1888  Boston  (Ma<^.)  Jrnl.  12 
Dec.  i/3  Salem   Mechanic   Light   Infantry   Kirmess  ..  is 
destined  to  prove  a  brilliant  success. 

Kern,  kerne  (kajn),  sb.l  Forms  :  4-  kerne, 
6  karn(e,  6-8  kearne,  6- kern.  [ad.  Ir.  ceithern> 
(ceatharri})  pronounced  (Iwhern)  or  (k^'arn),  Olr. 
ceittrn,  OCelt.  ketcrnat  a  band  of  foot-soldiers  ; 
adopted  in  Eng.  not  only  in  its  collective  sense, 
but  also  to  denote  an  individual  soldier,  =  the  Irish 
ctitheamach,  ccatharnatht  whence  KEBNAUGH.  Cf. 
KETHERIX  and  CATERAN,  representing  adoptions  of 
ceithern  or  the  synonymous  Sc.  Gael.  ceatharny 
at  a  time  when  the  dental  was  still  pronounced. 

Stanyhurst  (Descr.  frel.  viii.)  gives  a  fanciful  derivation  of 
ceithern  from  ceath  or  citk  shower,  and  ifrinn  hell. 
'  Kerne  signitieth  (as  noble  men  of  deepe  iuagement  in- 
formed me)  a  shower  of  hell,  because  they  are  taken  for  no 
better  than  for  rakehels.'  In  later  Irish  cearn  (for  ccatharti) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  banditti '.] 

1.  Hist.    A   light-armed  Irish  foot-soldier  (cf. 
quot,  1600) ;   one  of  the  poorer  class  among  the 
'wild  Irish*,  from  whom  such  soldiers  were  drawn. 
(Sometimes  applied  to  Scottish  Highlanders.) 

Stanyhurst  divides  the  followers  of  an  Irish  chief  into  five 
classes— dallins  or  boys,  grooms,  kerns,  gallowglasses,  and 
horsemen. 

1351  Of  din.  DubL  ff  Kite.  ii.  in  loM  Rfp.  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  v.  257  Si  nul.  .ne  tiegne  kernes,  hobelours  ne 
udives  gentz  en  terre.  Ibid.*  Que  kerne  ou  nul  altreprenge 
nul  manere  des  vitailles  ou  altre  biens.  1358  Ord.  Hibern.^ 
31  Edw.  ///,  m.  ii,  12  (Blount  Law  Diet.)  Nee  non  de  jllis 
qui  dicuntur  homines  ociosi,  et  malefactoribus,  qui  etiam 
Kernys  dicuntur.  1423  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  199/1  What  tyme 
the  same  Kernes  hadde  hym  in  governance,  they  bette  hym. 
1556  W.  TOWRSON  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  112  The  South 
part  of  Irelande  . .  The  country  people  which  were  wilde 
Kernes.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  n.  i.  156  Now  for  our  Irish 
warres,  We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  Kernes, 
Which  Hue  like  venom.  1600  DY.MMOK  Ireland  11843)  7 
The  kerne  is  a  kinde  of  footeman,  sleightly  armed  with  a 
sworde,  a  targett  of  woode,  or  a  bow  and  sheafe  of  arrows 
with  barbed  heades,  or  els  3  dartes.  1700  DRYDEN  Fables 
Ded.  58  Hibernia,  prostrate  at  your  feet.  ..The  sturdy 
kerns  in  due  subjection  stand.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  v. 
xiv,  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high  Because  a  wretched 
kern  ye  slew?  1873  DIXON  Two  Queens  I.  iv.  viii.  227  He 
was.  .bribing  Irish  kernes  to  rise  against  the  English  rule, 

b.  In  collective  sense;  f ' orig.  a  troop  or  band 
of  Irish  foot -soldiers  (pbs*\ 

1421  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv.  133  He  slowe  the 
same  Waltere  wyth  a  grete  kerne  dyscomfitid.  1550  Acts 
Privy  Connc.  Eng.  (1891)  III.  70  To  paie  the  waiges  of  the 
Kerne  being  at  Chester  and  at  London.  1612  DAVIES  Why 
Ireland,  etc.  (1787)  182  Horsemen  and  kern  should  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  common  people,  to  be  fed  and  maintained 
by  them.  1633  T-  STAFFORD  Pac.  Hib.  i.  iv.  (1810)  58  lohn 
Fit/  Thomas  accompanied  with  one  hundred  Kerne.  1813 
SCOTT  Rokeby  v.  x,  I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne,  With 
aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stern.  1872  Dttsidt  j  ales  125 
(E.  D.  D.)  Ihe  kern  were  makan'  aff  wi'  a  stirkie  frae 
Rhineton  as  well. 

2.  transf.  Arustic,peasant,boor;  ^contemptuously 
vagabond,  rascal  (obs.}.     Now  rare. 

1553  GRIMALDF,  Cicer<?s  Offices  \\.  (i  558)  82  He  commaunded 
a  kerne  and  hym  also.. be  prynted  with  Thracean  markes, 
to  goo  beefore  with  a  drawne  swoorde.  1582  STANYHURST 
&neis  ii.  (Arb.)  43  What  curst  Myrmidoncs,  what  karue 
of  canckred  Vli-ses?  1600  HOLLAND  Lfry  in,  Ixix.  135  The 


KERNAUGH. 

countrie  kernes  that  fled  (to  Rome,),  .reported  more  foult 
and  cruell  outrages.  1656  BLOCNT  Glossogr.  s.  v.,  We  take 
a  AVr«  most  commonly  for  a  Farmer  or  Country  Bumpkin. 
1856  W.  E.  AYTOUN  Botfautll  (1057)  2  The  villain  kernes 
Who  keep  me  fettered  here, 

Kern,  sfr*  rate.  [A  word  of  late  appearance  : 
related  to  KEU.V  v.1  and  KERNEL.  Cf.  MDu. 
*tv«.>,  (Du.  kern\  OHG.  f  her  no  (MHG.  kerne, 
G.  kef tt),  ON.  kjarni  (Da.  kwnet  Sw.  / 
kernel,  pip,  etc. ;  but  it  may  repr,  an  OE.  *cyrne ; 
cf.  Norw.  kyrtie  grain,  and  see  CLKX  s/>.~\ 

fl.  Kernel  (of  a  nut\    06s. 

1570  LKVINS  Mat-tip.  81/39  Kerne  of  a  nut,  nucleus. 

2.  A  grain  (of  wheat,  sand,  etc.).  Hence  Kern- 
stone,  ? co arse- grained  sandstone;  or  perh.  oolite. 

'753  CHAMBERS  Cycl,  Supp.  s.  v.  Kern-stone,  The  little 
grains  of  sand  are  still  visible  in  all  parts  of  this  stone,  and 
are  what  induced  the  people  to  call  it  kern  slant,  as  they 
call  these  kerns t  or  kernels.  1867  ROCK  Jim  an  AV/cxiii, 
With  that  Jones  hulled  out  a  kern.  1880  BLACKMORE 
Mary  Anerley  I.  57  Grained  with  kerns  of  maxim'd  thought. 

Kem  (kwn),  $b$  Printing.  [For  *carnj  a.  K. 
came  'projecting  angle,  nib  of  a  quill  pen',  a 
northern  form  (for  *£harne) :— L.  cardinem  hinge.] 
A  part  of  a  metal  type  projecting  beyond  the  body 
or  shank,  as  the  curled  head  of  f  and  tail  of  j,  as 
formerly  made,  and  parts  of  some  italic  letters. 
(Cf.  KERNED///,  a.'2) 

1683  MOXON  JA'c/f.  Exerc.i  Printing  xix.  F  7  Every  next 
Letter  is  turned  with  its  Nick  downwards,  that  the  Kern  of 
each  Letter  may  lie  over  the  Beard  of  its  next.  1824 
J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II.  655  Kern  of  a  Letter \  that  part 
which  hangs  over  the  body  or  shank. 

Kern  (kain),  z;.l  NowchieflyaYa/.  Forms:  3-4 
curne,  4  kurne,  4-7  kerne,  7  kearn,  (quern),  7- 
kern.  [ME.  kerne,  curne  (cf.  G.  kemen,  ktirnen, 
Norw.  kynia\  app.  repr.  OE.  *cyrnan  :— OTeut. 
*&ttrntaitj  f.  kurno- :  see  CORN  sbl 

An  OE.  cyrnian  is  app.  implied  in  the  obscure  gloss 
gecyrnode  (latnbas)  in  Napier's  O.  E.  Glosses  26/15.] 

1.  intr.  Of  corn :  To  form  the  hard  grains  in  the 
ear,  to  seed ;  =  CORN  v.  6.  Also  of  fruit :  To  set. 

i»97  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  10044  pe  ^ridde  time  \K>  grene  corn 
in  somerssolde  curne.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret, ,  Priv.  Priv. 
141  Reyne  ..  makyth  herbis  ..  cornys,  trcis  and  rootes 
sprynge,  blowe,  and  kerne.  1591  PERCIVALL  Sf.  Pitt., 
Granar,  to  kerne  as  corne  doth,  in  gratia  durcsare.  1699 
Poor  Mans  Plea  5  The  continued  good  Weather,  .gave  the 
Corn  so  much  time  to  knit  and  kearn,  as  they  call  it. 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hnsbandm.  III.  1. 150  Unlesswheat 
blooms  well,  it  cannot  kern  well.  1880  W.  Cornwall  Gloss. 
s.v.  Kerned^ '  The  apple  blowths  have  kerned '.  1897  BLACK- 
MOKE  Darielfy  While  the  corn  began  to  kern. 

fb.  trans.   To  make  into  hard  grains.    Obs. 

a  1571  JwELScrw.Afatf.ix.  37-8  The  corn.,  was  ripened, 
and  kerned  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  a  1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1752) 
159,  I  told  in  those  cnests  five  compleat  grains  full  kerned. 

t2.  trans.  To  cause  to  granulate;  to  make  (salt) 
into  grains;  =  COBN  z>.  i.  Obs. 

1600  HAKLUVT  Voy.  (i8ro)  III.  147  Salt  kerned  on  the 
rocks  very  white.  1628  TJie  World  Enc.  by  Sir  F.  Drake  9 
Salt.. is  increased  upon  the  sands  by  the  flowing  of  the  sea, 
andtheheate  of  the  Sun  ne  kerning  the  same.  1726  G.  ROBERTS 
4  Years'  Ifoy.  262  If  too  deep,  those  Hollows,  .could  not,  in 
so  short  time,  kern  any  Salt. 

b.  To   cover  with   crystalline   grains    of  salt; 
to  salt  (meat) ;   =  CORN  v.  3.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  333  note,  If.,  a  bird 
toucheth  it  with  her  wings  they  are  kerned  with  salt.  1687 
RVCAUT  Hist.  Turkcs  II.  101  Masts,  Yards,  and  Dtcks 
were  querned  with  a  white  Salt.  1721  BAILKV,  To  Kernt 
to  corn,  to  salt  or  powder,  as  Beef,  Pork,  etc,  1886  ELWORTHV 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk,  s.  v.  Kerned,  That'll  be  a  beautiful 
bit  when  he's  well  a  kerned— not  to  zalt. 

c.  intr.  Of  salt,  sugar,  etc. :  To  crystallize  in 
grains;  to  granulate;   =CoRN  v,  2.  Obs.  exc. dial. 

1657  R.  LIGON  Rarbadocs  (1673)  90  A  liquor.,  which  they 
call  Temper,  without  which,  the  Sugar  would  continue  a 
Clammy  substance  and  never  kerne.  1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  \. 
iii.  56  The  Salt  begins  to  kern,  or  grain,  in  April,  1753  in 
CHAMBERS  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  [of  salt].  1880  //'.  Cornwall 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Kerned,  Metal  fixed  or  concreted  around  quartz 
is  also  said  '  to  have  kerned '. 

t  PHalHwdUfr&rrMf 'tOflOW  with  corn',  copied  by  later  I 
is  an  error  :  in  Purvey's  fsa.  xxviii.  24,  misquoted  by  him,  the 
correct  reading  is  kcrue,  carve.     The  old  ed.  of  Roland 
$  V,  has  also  kerne  for  kerne  in  line  312.    So  in  various 
other  cases. 

Kem  (k5jn\  v?  Printing,  [f.  KEKN  sb;X\ 
trans.  To  furnish  (a  type)  with  a  kern  ;  to  make 
a  kern  on.  Hence  Xe'rner,  a  workman  who 
makes  or  adjusts  kerned  type. 

1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exere.i Printing x\x. PS  Amongst  the 
Italick-Letters  many  ar^  to  be  Kern'd,  some  only  on  one  side, 
and  some  both  sides.  The  Kern'd-Letters  are  such  as  have 
part  of  their  Face  hanging  over  one  side  or  both  sides  of 
their  Shanck.  Ibid.  xiii.  ?4  They  ..  left  the  Letter-Kerner, 
after  the  Letter  was  Cast,  to  Kern  away  the  Shoklering. 
1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr,  II.  23  Some  founders  have  been 
more  liberal  than  others  in  kerning  letters.  1865  Standard, 
Police  AVtw(May)  [A  witness  described  himself  as  a  kerner 
in  Messrs.. 's  letter  foundry]. 

Kern,  variant  of  Kiu.v  j/».i,  -,  and  v. 

t  Ke'rnaugh..   Obs.  rare.  [a.  Ir.  ccitheirn. 
ceatharnach  :  see  KERN  sb.^\     An  Irish  (or  High- 
land) kern. 

1535  St.  Papers  lien.  I  'III-,  II.  242  He  was  Enforced  to  leue 
horses,  and  goo  to  \  kernaugh.  1556  .-Ut  3-4 

Pkil.  fy  Mary  in  Bolton  Stat.  frel.  (1621)  255  No  cottier  nor 
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labour  ing  man  in  husbandry  nor  horseboy,  nor  kenuiu^lt  .--ii.ili 
not  buy  any  bor^e.  1822  1>.  Sn.  \VAKT  Highlander^  Scot. 
(1825)  I.  ii.  40  There  was  a  peculiar  class  called  Kearnachs. 
.  .Some  of  these  Kearnachs  died  in  my  remembrance. 

Kerned  (kojnd),///.  a.1     [f.  KEBX  z>.i] 
a.  Of  cereal  grains  or  fruit:  (111  or  well)  formed, 
set,  or  hardened.  Said  also  of  a  crop.  fb.  Of  salt  : 
(Small,  large,  hard,  etc.)  -grained.     Obs.    c.  dial. 
=  CORNED  a.1  2.     d.  Of  ore  :  see  quot.  1850. 

1602  CARF.wC(?r«T('d//2ob,  An  ill  kerned,  or  saued  11. 
soone  emptieth  their  old  store,  c  1682  J.  COLLINS  Salt  <y 
Fishery  53  It  is  a  pure  hard  kerned  Salt.  1847-38  HAI.LI- 
WELL,  Kerned  beef,  salted  beef.  Hants.  1850  WEALS  Diet, 
Terms)  Kerned,  a  term  applied  to  a  heap  of  mundlc  or 
copper  ore  hardened  by  lying  exposed  to  the  sun.  1865 
Pall  Mail  G.  ii  July  5/2  The  straw  was  about  six  feet 
long,  and  the  grain  exceedingly  well  kerned. 

Kerned  (kdind),  ///.  <z.2  Printing,  [f.  KERX 
z'.^]  Said  of  a  type  which  has  its  top  or  bottom 
projecting  beyond  the  square  metal  or  shank. 

1683  [-,ee  KKRM  :•."].  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  122/2 
Kern,  or  Kerned  Letter;  such  as  have  part  of  their  face 
hanging  over,  .their  Shanks.  1824  J.  JOHNSON  Typogr.  II. 
22  In  Roman,  f  and  j  are  the  only  kerned  letters;  but,  in 
Italic,  f/,  g~tj,  /jjj'are  kerned  on  one  side,  and  /"on  both  sides 
of  its  face.  Ibid.)  Most  Italic  capitals  are  kerned  on  one 
side  of  their  face. 

[Kertied,  error  for  kerned,  CARVED,  castrated. 

1655  MOUFET  &  RENNKT  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  126 
Beasts,  kerned  Fowls,  \\\\<\  I..UTCII  Fish..  as  an  Ox  amongst 
Beasts,  a  Capon  amongst  Birds,  and  a  Pike  wounded  in  the 
Belly.  1661  LOVKLL,  J/isf.  Anitn.  fy  J//«.  Isagoge,  The 
males  are  more  strong  .  .  but  the  kerned  are  of  a  better  nature.  ] 

Kernel  (ksMnel),  sb.^  Forms  :  a.  i  cyrnel, 
2-6  curnel,  (3-6  kurnel,  5  curnyll,  6-  -ell), 
5-8  cornel,  (6  -ell),  6  coornel(l.  /3.  3-7  kirnel, 
(4  -elle,  6-7  -ell),  5-6  kyrnel,  (-ele,  etc.)  7. 
5-7  kernell,  -e,  4-  kernel.  5.  4-6  karnel,  4-7 
carnell,  (6  -ill),  5-7  carnel.  [OE.  cyrnel,  dim.  of 
corn  seed,  grain,  CORN:—  OTeut.  *kurnilo-.  Cf. 
(without  umlaut)  MHG.  kernel  a  grain,  MDu. 
cornel  coarse  meal  ;  also  MDu.  kernel  (f.  kern  ;  see 
KERN  sb;*}.  OE.  cyrnel  gave  ME.  curnel  in  south. 
and  kirnel  in  midl.  and  north,  dial.;  from  cnrntl 
came  cornel,  coorncl-,  while  kirnel  became  kernel  > 
whence  again  camel] 

f  1.  A  seed  ;  esp.  the  seed  contained  within  any 
fruit  ;  the  pip  of  an  apple  or  similar  fruit  ;  a  grape- 
stone.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a.  c  iooo  /ELFRIC  ffo»i.  I.  236  Men  geseoS  oft  }>xt  of  rmum 
lytlum  cyrnele  cym3  micel  treow.  c  1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I. 
7/218  Ane  Appel  ^are-of  he  nam  And  bi-tok  Seth  £reo 
curneles  ^ar-of.  13..  Creation  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  226  preo  curnels  of  an  appel  J>e  angel 
tok.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  x.  163  By  cornels  or  sleuynge 
The  bisynesse  of  settynge  [apples]  ful  wel  spende  is.  1572 
MASCALL  Plant.  <<$•  Graff.  (1592)  61  Apples,  ..in  a  leape 
yeere  (as  some  do  say)  the  Curnelles  or  Pepines,  are  turned 
contrarie.  1653  J.  HALL  Paradoxes  96  They  may  dye  by 
the  cornel  of  the  grape.  1738  [G.  SMITH]  Curious  Relat. 
II.  v.  150  Take  some  of  the  Cornels  of  Pine-Apples. 

0.  a.  1300  Cursor  M.  1385  Mani  kirnels  of  a  tre  mast. 
1x1400-50  Alexander  2070  The  kyng  ..on  pe  kirnels  [  — 
onion-seed}  bote.  1:1440  Promp.  Parv.  276/1  Kyrnel  of 
frute,  ^r  «««;//,  granellum.  1573  TUSSER  Husb.  (1878)  85 
Sowe  kirnels  and  hawe,  where  ridge  ye  did  drawe.  1632 
SANDERSON  Serm.  554  A  kirnell  sprowt  and  grow  into  a  tree. 

y.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxii.  (W.  de  W.) 
684  Whan  the  pyne  appyll  kernell  shall  be  vsed  :  it  nedyth  to 
hete  easely  all  the  pyne  appyll  vpon  coles.  1599  H.  BUTTKS 
Dyets  drie  Dinner  Cvij,  Granatum^  or  Pome-granate,  of 
bis  multitude  of  grains  or  kernels.  1601  SHAKS.  All's  Well 
n,  iii.  276.  1650  FULLER  Pisgah  n.  x.  219  Grapes  of  goodly 
greatness;  yea  the  Hebrews  report  them  to  have  been 
without  any  kernels.  1764  HARMER  Observ.  HI.  v.  209 
The  pounded  kernels  of  dates.  1863  BARNES  Dorset  Gloss.% 
Kernel,.,  commonly  applied  to  the  pips  of  pomaceous  fruit. 

&.  ci375  Cursor  J/.  1385  (Laud)  Thise  carnellis  lest  &  most 
Come  from  the  holy  gost.  1375  Creation  800  m  Horstm. 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  134  pat  angel  }af  him  bre  Karnelis  of 
bat  appel-tre.  1534  MORE  Treat,  on  Passion  Wks.  1282/2  All 
the  sowre  crabes  .  .  do  take  theyr  sowrenes  of  the  carnell 
whereof  the  tree  grew.  1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  /V.  viii.  Comm,, 
The  huskes  and  camels  [of  grapes]  cast  to  hogges. 

2.  The    softer   (usually   edible)    part    contained 
within  the  hard  shell  of  a  nut  or  stone-fruit. 

c  iooo  Sax.  Leeclid.  III.  134  And  obera  hnutena  cyrnlu. 
ex  175  L<iw!>.  Hoat.  79  Me  breke5  be  nute  for  to  habbene 
be  curnel.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  14682 
Luytel  notes  ^ey  toke,&  holede  bem,bekernelesout  schoke. 
1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  XL  253  After  bat  bitter  barke  Is  a 
kirnelle  \y.  r.  curnel]  of  conforte.  1:1440  Gesta  Rom.  Ivi. 
373  (Addit.  MS.)  The  ape  wil  gladly  Etc  the  kyrnell  of  the 
note,  for  it  is  swete.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  b, 
As  the  shale  of  the  nut  to  be  broken  that  he  may  fedeof  the 
Cornell.  1583  STUBBES  Anat.  Abiis.  n.  (1882)  72  Bicau.se 
he  cannot  come  by  the  carnell  at  the  first,  will  therefore  cast 
awaie  both  the  nut  and  the  carnell.  1640  QUARLES  Enchirid. 
n.  xxxvi,  He.  .casts  away  the  Kirnell,  because  hee  hath 
lost  the  Shell.  1780  COWPER  Progr.  Err.  419  We  slight  the 
precious  kernel  of  the  stone,  And  toil  to  polish  its  rough 
coat  alone.  1865  KINGSLI.V  llcrew.  xii,  A  man  ..  so  strong 
that  he  could  shake  a  nut  till  the  kernel  went  to  powder. 

3.  The  body  of  a  seed  within  its  husk  or  inte- 
guments :  a.  A  grain  of  wheat  or  other  cereal  or 
graminaceous  plant. 

a  1225  A  no:  R.  260  Heo  breken  be  eares  bi  be  weie  & 
gniden  be  conies  [MS.  T.  curnles]  ut.  1483  CAXTON  Cato 
2  b,  At  theyre  ful  rypyng  there  is  no  carnel  ne  good  corn 
but  chaff  for  the  mooste  pane.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie 
Dinner  E  viij  b,  Rize.  Bright  and  cleare  kernels,  like 
Pearles  Margarite.  1610  A.  Wllxrr.Z?iX«&/i95  The  henne 


..  contcmneth  a  pearle,  and  prcferrcth  a  lj;ul<jy  cnrnell. 
1744-50  \V.  Kr.us  Motf.  Hnsbandin.  III.  n.  8  Long  heads 
[of  wheat]  full  of  plump  milky  kernels.  1891  S.  C.  SCKIVJ-.NKK 
Our  Fields  fy  Cities  146  The  grain  could  not  multiply  to  its 
natural  extent  when  thirty  kernels  are  thrown  down  upon 
a  square  foot  of  soil. 

D.  Of  other  seeds. 

1796  WITHERING  Brit,  Plants  (ed.  3)  II.  307  Seeds  thread- 
shaped,  containing  a  kernel  at  the  base.  1838  T.  THOMSON 
Chan.  Org.  Bodies  898  Bonastre  employed  the  same  method 
to  analyze  the  husk  and  the  kernel  of  the  seeds  [of  Jamaica 
pepper].  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  251 
Good  seed  [sainfoin]  may  be  known  by  the  husks  being  of 
a  bright  colour,  the  kernel  full  and  plump.  1880  GRAY 
Struct,  Bot,  (ed.  6}  417/2  Kernel^  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule, 
or  of  a  seed,  i.  e.,  the  whole  body  within  the  coats. 

4.  A  morbid  formation  of  rounded  form  in  any 
part  of  the  body;  esp,  an  enlarged  gland  in  the 
neck  or  groin  ;  an  inflamed  tonsil.     Usually  in//. 
Now  chiefly  dial. 

ll'a.T:  or  waxing  kernels^  a  popular  term  for  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  in  children,  esp.  in  the  neck. 

(iooo  So*.  Leechd.  II.  240  Missenlica  adla  .  .  cyrnelu 
uneadlacnu  &  bam  £elic.  c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirurg.  4  Of 
scrofules  &  glandeles  bat  bu|?  curneliys  bat  comytn  in  be 
fflessch.  1483  CAXTON  Gold,  Leg,  326/1  Of  kyrnellys  and 
botches  of  his  face.  1528  PAVNKL  Salcrne's  Rcgim.  R,  By 
kyrnels  are  vnderstande  impostumes,  whiche  commonly 
chance  vnder  y°  arme  pittis  and  in  the  groynes.  1607  TOP- 
SELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  197  The  flesh  of  goats  decocted 
in  water  take[s]  away  all  bunches  and  kernels  in  the  body. 
1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4921/4  A  Kernel  on  the  near  side  of 
his  Neck.  1886  II*.  Sow.  Word-bit.,  Kernels  are  very  fre- 
quent with  some  individuals,  and  are  often  painful. 

5.  A  gland  or  glandular  body  ;  a  tonsil  ;  a  lym- 
phatic gland  or  ganglion  ;   a  rounded  fatty  mass 
(see  quot.  1790).     Now  rare  or  dial, 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixii.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  31/2  j>e 
curnels  vnder  be  tunge  bat  brede^  j>e  spotell  to  saue  pe 
moube  tunge  .  .  [from]  greete  drynes.  c  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurg.  84  Glandeles,  bat  ben  kirnelis  [AfS,  B.  kurnellys] 
bat  ben  in  pe  ground  [=  groin].  1533  ELVOT  Cast.  Helthe 
(1539)  3»  b,  The  kernelles  and  g^ristell  ..  if  they  be  well 
digested  they  make  good  nourishment.  1607  TOPSELL 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  530  The  beginning  of  this  disease  is  in 
the  Almonds,  or  kernels  of  the  throat.  1674  BOYLE  Excell, 
Thcol.  it.iii.  148  That  little  kernel  in  the  brain,  called  by  many 
writers  the  Conarion.  1790  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties 
(1796)  II.  (E.  D.  S.),  Kernel,  a  bundle  of  fat  before  the 
shoulder  of  cattle:  the  shift.  1893  tfrit.  Afcd.  Jrnl.  15  Apr. 
812  The  thyroid  [in  the  calf]  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck..  though  the  lobes  are  closer  together  than  in  man, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  two,  each  being  named  a  'kernel'  or 
1  gland  '. 
b.  dial.  Thedugofaheifer.  Craven  Dial.  (1828). 

6.  fa.  A  granule,  as  of  sand  or  salt.     Obs. 

c  1440  Jacob's  Well  230  pe  kyrnelys  of  be  grauel  or  of 
sande  arn  wyth-oute  noumbre.  1564  BECON  Nosegay  in 
J-'.arly  IVks.  (Parker  Soc.)  206  Who  having  but  a  kernel  of 
Christian  salt  in  his  breast,  will  not  hang  wholly  on  this 
God?  a.  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  A  kernel  of  salt. 
fb.  Mining.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare—  x. 

1737  tr.  ffenckefs  Pyritol.  333  Kernel  is  the  best  and 
richest  small  ore. 

7.  The  nucleus  of  any  structure  or  formation  ; 
a  core;  a  centre  of  formation. 

1641  BEST  Fartn.  Bks.  (Surtees)  24  The  lambes  stones.. 
are  accounted  a  very  dainty  dish,  being  fryed  with  parsley; 
.  .  after  they  are  fryed  browne,  yow  are  to  take  of  the  upper- 
I  most  filmes,  and  to  eate  nothinge  but  the  very  innermost 
kernells.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  \.  301  The  Head..  having  in 
its  middle  onely  one  round,  but  very  bright  and  big  Kernel 
or  speck.  1692  RAY  Dissol.  World  iii.  (1732)  21  The  middle 
Part  or  as  he  calls  it  the  Kernel  of  the  Mountain.  1793 
HOLCROFT  tr.  Lavater's  Physiog.  xii.  63  This  point  may  be 
called  the  kernel  of  the  future  bone.  1799  KIRWAN  GeoL 
Ess.  49  The  solid  kernel  of  the  globe.  1850  LEITCH  tr.  C  O. 
Mutter's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  85  Those  images  of  the  gods.. 
in  which  a  kernel  of  wood  was  overlaid  with  Ivory  and  gold. 
1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  iv.  186  This  settlement,  the 
kernel  of  the  great  Norman  Duchy. 

b.  A  crystal  or  almond-shaped  nodule  of  some 
mineral  embedded  in  a  trappean  rock  or  the  like. 

1839  MURCHISON  Silur.  Syst.  \.  xxxvi.  500  The  trap  is,  for 
the  most  part,  an  amygdaloidal  greenstone,  containing  ker- 
nels of  white  calcareous  spar. 

C.  A  stone  consisting  of  a  nodule. 

1892  Skating  $  Curling  344  (Badm.  Libr.),  If  it  can  be 
secured  as  a  boulder  or  kernel,  it  is  perhaps  of  all  stones  the 
best. 

8.  fig.  The  core  or  central  part  of  anything  non- 
material  ;    the  gist  of  a  narrative,  the  basis  of  a 
system,  etc. 

1556  J'  HEYW-OOD  Spider  $  F.  Ixxviii.  73  Of  my  tale:  the 
verie  carnell  or  core,  Must  stand  on  two  pomts.  1806  A. 
KNOX  in  Mem.  I.  13  That  which  is  the  kernel  of  Christi- 
anity—to be  spiritually  minded.  1843  CARLVLE  Past  $ 
Pr,  iv.  ii,  Wherein  lies  for  him  the  true  kernel  of  the  matter. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.^  as  kernel  fad,  flavour  t  oil, 
refuse  ;    kernel-bearing^    -breaking,    -like,    adjs.  ; 
f  kernel-fruit,   fruit  having  seeds  or   pips  (dis- 
tinguished from  stone-fruit)  ;  so  kernel  fruit-tree  ; 
t  kernel-relished  a.,  flavoured  with  seeds  or  ker- 
nels;   kernel-substance,   the  substance   forming 
the  nucleus  of  an   ovum  or  other  cell;  nuclein  ; 
f  kernel-water  :    see  quot.;    f  kernel-wort,  the 
figwort,  Scrophitlaria  nodosa. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  511  Those  that  are  *Kernel-bearing 
Animals,  or  chewing  the  Cud.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Coinpl.  Card.  Diet.  s.  v.  Beds,  "Kernel  Beds  are  Nursery 
Beds,  wherein  the  Seed  or  Kernels  of  Kernel  Fruit  are  sown 
in  order  to  raise  Stocks  to  Graff  upon.  1887  MOLONEY 


f*  Afr,  65  *Kernel-breaking  machines  have  been 
introduced.  1791  E.  DARWIN  Bot.  Gard.  n.  92  note^  Apricot- 
kernels,  pe&ch-leaves . .  and  whatever  possesses  the  *kerne!- 
flavmir.  1612  DKAYTON  Poly-olb.  xvm.  298  Pippin,  wliidi 
we  hold  of  *kernell-fruits  the  king.  1693  EVKI.YN  />;•  la 
Quint.  Coinpl.  Gard.  \.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fruit,  Kernel-Fruit,  is 


iquire  before  theyr.._ 

Age  for  Bearing.  1898  P.  MAN-SON  Trap.  Diseases  xxxi. 
472  Hard  *kernel-like  pieces  can  be  felt  in  their  interior. 
1877  A.  B.  HOKTON  in  Moioney  Forestry  It'.  Afr.  (1887)  41 
Second  Palm  "Kernel  Oil.  1708  J.  PHILIPS  Cyder  u.  63 
Blissful  Cups  Of  'Kernell-relish'd  Fluids.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
* Kernel-water,  . .  Liquor  made  of  the  Kernels  of  Cherries 
and  Apricocks,  pounded  and  steep'd  in  Brandy.  1597 
GERARUE  llcrtal  n.  ccxlv.  (1633)  717  Figwort  or  "Kernel 
Wort  is  called  in  Latin  Sirophularia  major. 

t  KeTliel,  sb-2    Otis.    Forms  :    a.  3-7  kernel, 
(//.  3  kerneaus),  4  oeruel,  5  kernell.   /3.  (chiefly 
north.}  3-6  kirnel,  (5  -elle),4-6  kyrnell,  (5  -elle,) 
5-6  kyrnale,  (5  -aill,  -eill).    [a.  ONF.  kernel  in 
j    same  sense,  variant  (by  metathesis)  of  OF.  crenel 
I    (now  cretteau*) ;  see  CRENEL.     A  third  OF.  form, 
camel,  qtiarncl(mo&.~F.carnean)  gave  ME. CARNEL 
and  COKNEL  '.]     An  indentation  or  embrasure  in 
the  battlement  of  a  wall ;    =  CKENEL  sb.  i .     Also 
//.  (rarely  sing.)  =  battlements. 

<zl2zs  Ancr.  R.  62  And  nis  lieo..to  folherdi,  £el  halt  hire 
heaued  baldcliche  uorS  vt  iben  open  kernel..  |>e  kerneaus  of 
be  castel  beoo  hire  huses  purles,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10016 
£e  bailies  thre  o  f>at  castel,  pat  ar  sa  wel  wroght  wit  kirnel 
[Gott.  cernel].  ci33oR.  BRUNNE  Ciiron.  (1810)  326  Wallis 
&  kirnels  stoute  (?e  stones  doun  bette.  c  1400  Rout.  Rose 
4195  In  the  kernels  heere  and  there,  Of  arblasters  grete 
plente  were,  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  n.  i.  37  Anc  archare  in 
a  kyrnale  stude.  £1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  iMankode  I,  iii.  (1869)  2 
At  (>e  kernelles  ouer  |Je  yate..j  seyh  be  penselles  hanginge. 
1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  I'enus  n.  586  With  subtill  wark  it  was 
sa  roborat.  Properlie  alswa  with  kirnalis  weill  quadrat. 
1652  UKQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  196  Outjetting  of  kernels, 
erecting  of  prickets,  barbicans,  and  such  like. 

t  Kernel,  s&.3,  obs.  form  of  CORNEL  3. 

1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv,  (1^46)  301  Ker- 
nels or  Corneols  are  of  a  very  astringent  and  binding  Taste. 

Kernel  (ka-inel),  z>.l  Also  5  kyr-,  S  kir-. 
[f.  KERNEL  rf.l 

An  OE.  cyrnlian  is  implied  in  zecyrnludc  appla  (rendering 
L.  mala  granata  (Napier  O.  E.  Glosses  102/3841).] 

1 1.  intr.  To  form  kernels  or  seed.  Of  land  :  To 
produce  grain  or  corn.  Obs. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  204/1  To  kyrnelle,  granarc,  grancrc, 
grancsccre,  itxlioatiittun.  1611  FLORIO,  lnglandulire,..\.a 
glandulate,  to  kernell.  1707  MORTIMER  Husb.  \.  v.  vii.  (1708) 
108  In  Staffordshire  they  sow  Garden-Rouncivals  in  the 
Fields^  and  find  them  to  kernel  well,  a  1722  LISLE  Husb. 
no  This  ground  kirnelled  very  fine. 

2.  Irons.  To  enclose  as  a  kernel  in  its  shell. 

1652  BENLOWES  Theoph.  xn.  xliv,  Though  in  rough  shels 
our  bodies  kerneld  are  Our  roof  is  neat.  1869  BLACKMOBE 
Lot-no.  D.  xyii,  The  lilacs  and  the  woodbines,  just  crowd- 
ing forth  in  little  tufts,  close  kernelling  their  blossom. 

Ke  rnel,  v.-  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  5  Se.  kyr-. 
[a.  ONF.  kerneler,  variant  of  carneler,  creneler 
(mod.F.  creneler),  f.  kernel,  crenel  KEBNEL  sd.-] 
trans.  To  furnish  with  embrasures  or  battlements  ; 
to  crcnellate.  (Cf.  next.) 

1377  LANOL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  597  Alle  J>e  wallis  ben  of  witte. . 
And  kerneled  with  crystendome.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  it. 
i.  109  And  ky^nalit  it  perfytly.  1610  HOLLAND  Camderis 
I  Brit.  I.  753  Licence  to  fortifie  and  kernel  his  mansion  house, 
that  is  to  embatle  it.  1747  CARTE  Hist.  Eng.  I.  688  It  is 
evident . .  that  no  body  could  erect  a  castle  or  kernel  a  house 
. .  without  a  license  from  the  king.  1796  PEGCE  Anonym. 
IX.  \xx-v.  (1809)  410  The  manor-houses .. are  called. .castles 
in  case  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  kernelU-d. 

Hence  Ke-rnelled///.  a. 

1706  PuiLLiPSj  Kerncllcd  Walls,  Walls  built  with  Cranies 
or  Notches,  for  the  better  Conveniency  of  shooting.  1789 
BRAND  Hist.  Newcastle  I.  172  The  Keep, or  Great  Tower. . 
i  had,  no  doubt  a  kernelled  battlement. 

KeTliellate,  v.  arch.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
med.L.  kernellare  :  cf.  prec.  and  CARNILATE  v.'] 
trans.  =  prec.  Hence  KeTuellated///.  a. 

1851  TURNER  Dam.  Archil.  I.  vi.  260  In. .1315,  he  obtained 
j  the  license  to  kernellate,  or  fortify,  his  house  at  Bampton. 
1861  C.  IHHU  Sk.  Early  Sc.  Hist.  443  A  stern  square  keep 
rudely  kernellated. 

Kernelled,  -eled  (ka-jneld),  a.i  [f.  KERNEL 
st.l  +  .XD*.]  fa.  Of  flesh:  Full  of  kernels  or 
glands.  Obs.  b.  Of  fruit :  Having  a  kernel. 

1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ixii.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  31/2 
Kerneld  and  knottye  [flesh]  filleb  and  occupied  lere  and 
volde  place  and  socowreb  be  veines  and  be  senewes.  1719 
LONDON  &  WISE  Compl.  Card.  89  The  Anjou  sweet  kernell'd 
Apricot.  1841  MRS.  LOUDON  isl  Bk.  Bot.  (1845)  24  Most  of 
:  the  kerneled  fruits  are  indehiscent. 

Kernelled,  <r.2,  var.  CORNELED  -,  Obs.,  cornered. 

Kernelless  (k5unel,les),  a.  [f.  KERNEL  sbl  + 
-LESS.]  Without  a  kernel. 

1879  tr.  HaeckeCs  Eml.  Man  II.  xvi.  51  We. .assumed 
that  the  egg-cell . .  falls  back  into  the  kernel-less  cytod  stage. 
1881  Graphic  15  Oct.  402/1  To  pick  up  and  crack  the 
promising  well-braked  nut,  but  only  to  find  it  kernelless. 

t  Ke'riielling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  KERNEL 
z».!  -I-  -ING  1.]  The  forming  of  kernels  or  grains. 

'533-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  As  well  in  the  sowing  of 
the  same  corne  and  grayne,  as  at  the  ripingand  kernelling 
of  the  same. 

t  Ke'rnellish,  a.  Obs.  rare~^.  [f.  KERNEL 
56.1  +  -ISH  i  2.]  =  KJSKNELLY  i ;  glandular. 
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KERNELLY. 

1543  Tiw,.  .  The  other  parte  of 

thcMcsenlOTumisiUrnellyih. 

KerueUy,-ely   -    ^nOli  ,<:.  Forms:  «eeK«B- 

KEL^.I    [1.  KERNEL  J*.I  +  -Y.] 

fl.  Offleih:  Consisting  of,  or  full  of,  glands; 
clandular.  Obs. 

Of  TBIVISA  Sort*.  DC  /'.  R.  v.  Ixii  (MS.  BodL)  If.  31/2 

Pe«is  (>re  manere  of  flessche  .  .  (*:  (wid  is  curnely.  154.'  K- 
CorLAXD  GuyiLms  Quest.  Chirurf.  Cnj,  The  other  is  .. 
cruddy  and  k>-rnele.  1545  RAYNOLD  Byrth  Maxtyitdt  (1564) 
46  KarncU  and  famesse  spread  abroade  euery  where  on  the 
karnellybody.  1548-77  VicAKV^no/.ii.  (18881  22  Glandulus, 
v.  or  kurnelly  rfeshe.  1683  A.  SXAPE  Ana.',  lloru  I. 
xiUL  (1686)  48  These  arc  glandulous,  or  kcrnelly. 

t  b.  Containing  granular  concretions,  rare—1. 

c  1400  Lan/ranc's  Cirvrg.  93  pese  ben  l>e  tokenes  of  \K 
cankre  .  .  be  lippis  ben  grele,  wan,  or  blak,  hard,  and  wi^inne 
kirncly  [t:  r.  kernelly). 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  a  kernel. 

1655  MIXFET  &  BENXET  Health's  [infra*.  (1746)  148  A 
her  Throat  [is  never  voidjof  Kernelly  ApO6tem&    1667 
Pkil.  Trans.  II.  511  Kernelly  and  fleshy  iubstanco.     1840 
Jml.  R.  Agric.  Sx.  I.  IV.  3^4  A  sweet  kernelly  ta<te. 

Hence  XeTnelliness.'fulnessof  kernels  (Bailey). 

Kerner  :  see  KEB.V  v.- 

Kerning  (ko-oniij),  vbl.  sd.i  [f.  KEHN-  z/.i  + 
-ISG  i.]  Tlie  process  of  forming  into  grains  ;  seed- 
ing ;  granulation.  Also  attril>.,  as  kfriiing-feriod, 
-season,  -time;  kerning-ground  (see  quot.  1732). 

1669  \\roRLLDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (i68i)  135  The  greater 
Trees,  in  their  blossoming  and  kerning-ume.  1699  I) 
Voy.  II.  n.  43  The  Indians  whose  business  .  .  is  to  gather 
the  Salt  thus  into  Heaps,  wait  here  by  turns  all  the  Kerning 
Season.  1731  W.  ELLIS  Pract.  Farmer  Gloss.,  Kerning 
ground  is  that  which,  drest  well,  will  produce  a  great 

uantity  of  corn,  as  gravel  does.    1744-50  —  Mod.  Husl'aniitti. 

.  i.  47  A  better  kerning  of  the  blossoms.  1894  Agric.  C,az. 
16  July,  The  kerning  period  has  been  so  favourable  that 
there  U  every  reason  to  expect  a  good  yield  in  proportion  to 

Kerning  (ka-rnin),  vbl.  si:.-  [f.  KEKS  z>.2  + 
-ING  1.1  The  operation  of  making  kerns  on  type  ; 
the  making  of  kerned  letters.  Also  attrib.  as  kern- 
ing-knife,  -stick,  tools  used  in  kerning  letters. 

1683  Moxos  3lech.  Excrc.,  Printing  xix.  ?  5  This  Kern- 
ing-stick  is  somewhat  more  than  an  Handful  long.  ..  He 
also  provides  a  Kerning-knife.  1788  Ckamttril  Cycl.  s.  v. 
Foutultry,  These  ..  are  scraped  on  the  broad-sides  with 
a  knife  or  file.  .  This  operation  is  called  kerning.  1824 
T.  JOHXSON  Tyfogr.  II.  22  The  kerning  of  letters,  it  must 
be  owned,  may  serve  many  good  purposes. 

tKe'rnish.a.  Obs.  rare.  [£KMSJ*.I+-ISHI.] 

Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  kern. 

1581  DERBICKE  Image  Irel.  n.  E  iv  b,  To  wounde  the  harm- 
lesse  sorte,  it  is  the  Karnishe  guise.  1641  MILTON  Ck. 
Coat.  I.  vii,  Ireland  that  was  once  the  conquest  of  one 
single  Earle  with  his  privat  forces,  and  the  small  assistance  of 
a  petty  Kernish  Prince. 

Kern-stone  :  see  KERN  st.2  i. 

Kerography,  -lite,  var.  CEKOGEAPHY,  -LITE. 

Kerosene  (ke-r&m),  sl>.  ['rreS-  f.  Gr.  xtjpus 
wax  +  -EXE.]  A  mixture  of  liquid  hydrocarbons, 
a  commercial  product  of  the  distillation  of  petro- 
leum ;  obtained  also  from  coal  and  bituminous 
shale,  and  extensively  used  as  a  lamp-oil. 

First  manufactured  by  Abraham  Gesner,  shortly  after 
1846  (1865  Gesner  Coal,  Petrol,  etc.  9),  and  frequently  called 
kerosene  oil.  Also  commonly  known  as  petroleum,  which 
properjy  denotes  the  crude  mineral  oil  from  which  kerosene 
is  obtained.  But  the  usual  name  is  paraffin  oil  or  paraffin  ; 
sometimes  American  paraffin  (oil]  is  used  to  distinguish 
kerosene  from  the  oil  ootained  from  British  shales. 

1854  A.  GESNER  in  U.S.  Patent  Xef.  462  The  new  product 
or  composition  of  hydrocarbon  for  illuminating  and  other 
purposes  called  ..  Kerocene.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade, 
Kerosene,  a  liquid  hydro-carbon  obtained  from  a  species  of 
bituminous  shale  in  New  Brunswick.  1864*  ELIZ.  MURRAY 
Ella  Norman  II.  206  He  had  brought  in.  .a  large  tin  of 
kerosine,  to  fill  up  and  light  the  lamps  in  the  bar.  1881 
WATTS  Diet.  Ckem.  VIII.  1509  Illuminating  Oil,  Petroleum, 
Kerosene,  Paraffin  Oil,  Refined  Paraffin,  has  a  large  and 
increasing  consumption  for  lamps,  etc.  1894  Dublin  AYr. 
Oct.  434  The  American  oil  gives  about  80  per  cent,  of 
kerosene. 

b.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  kerosene  lump,  -inanu- 
fattiircr,  oil,  shale,  spectrum,  "works,  etc. 

1863  DICEY  Federal  St.  I.  21  A  store  of  Kerozene  oil  had 
caught  fire.  1876  Daily  News  22  Aug.  6  He  lost  his  kero- 
sene stove,  and  his  square  sail  by  the  upset.  1879  Gtl. 
Words  Mar.  164  Pots,  pans,  vessels  uf  wood,  kerosene  lamps. 
1889  Anthony's  Photogr.  Bull.  II.  305  The  color  sensitive- 
f  a  photographic  plate  .  .judged  by  a  kerosene  spectrum. 
1896  MRS.  CROKER  Village  Tales  221  Treasure,  which  was 
buried  in  a  kerosene-oil  tin. 

Ke'rosene,  v.    [f.  prec.  sb.]   trans.  To  saturate 

with  kerosene,  esp.  in  order  to  render  inflammable. 

1883  fall  Mail  Gaz.  20  Mar.  7/1  The  cities  that  are,  for- 
;,  to  be  kerosened  and  dynamited.     1894  Blacbii.'. 
394  The  cook  who  strains  his  master's  soup  through 
lump-cloth. 

Kerosolene  (ki'riidfe).    [Arbitrary  f.  KEBO- 

K,  with  insertion  of  -OL   q.  v.]     An    oil   with 
:   properties,   distilled  from  petroleum; 
petroleum  ether. 

1861  Skrnmlniry  Weekly  Observer  21  Sept.,  Under  the 
rial"  TIC'  a  new  anajsthetic  h:is  lately  been 

investigation  i  1888111  Syd.Soc.  Lex. 

Kerp,  obs.  or  dial,  form  o(  CARP  t;.l 
£1500  Yng.  Cltildr.  tilt.  120  in  Bakees  Bk.  23  Be  not  besy 
fortokerpe.    1886  1  .'.  'ord-ok.  s.  v.,  What  s 

the  good  o1  keeping  on  kerpin  al>  < 
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Kerr,  kerre  :  see  CAB,  CABII,  KEB. 

IlKerrie,  keerie  (ke-ri,  ki--ri).     Also  8-9 
kirri, 
Btuhi 

Arbonsset  Bushmai 

club  or  knobbed  stick  used  as  a  weapon  by  natives 

of  South  Africa.     See  also  KNOBKEKRY. 

1731  MKDLEY  Koltcns  Cafe  G.  Hope  I.  188  The  Kirri  is 
long:  and  about  an  inch  thick.     1785 
KSTER  tr.  Sparrman's  J-Vv.  Cape  C.  Hope  (1786)  II.  g 


terrie,   keerie  (ke-n,  ki»-n;.     AIS 
:i,  9  kierie,  kiri,  keeri,keri(e.    [Hottentot  or 
bman.    Kolbe  1745  has  'A'irri  a  stick  or  staff', 
onsset  Bushman  Vocab.  'Club,  AW.]  A  short 


.  .  . 

They  were  all  of  them  armed  with,  .javelins,  which  they 
call  hassagais,  as  well  as  with  short  sticks,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  kirris.  1815  BARROW  Trot:  .V.  Africa 
367  The  Keerie,  or  war-club.  1814  BURCHELL  TriK:  .V  Afr 
I.  354  \  ktcri  or  kirri  (^  short  knob-stick)  in  his  hand.  1885 
HAGGARD  K.  Solomon's  Mines  x.  (1887!  160  Savage-looking 


.. 

1814  BURCHELL  TriK:  .V  Afr 
5 

.  .  g 

men  .  .  with  spears  in  one  hand  and  heavy  kernes  in  the  other. 
.     1731  MKULEY  Ifollvtts  Ca/ie  i7.  Hope  I.  330  I  he 
:i  rarely  trouble  themselves  to  interpose  when  the  men 
fight  only  with  Kirri  sticks. 

Xerrite  ,ke-rait).  Min.  [Named  in  1  873  after 
Prof.  \V.  C.  Kerr.]  A  kind  of  vermicnlite  found 
in  North  Carolina,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow 
colour  with  a  tint  of  brown. 

1873  Amer.  Philas.  Sac.  XIII.  396  Kerrite.  .consists  if 
innumerable  fine  scales,  which  linder  the  microscope  do  not 
present  a  definite  shape. 

Kerry  (ke-ri).    [See  def.  i.] 

1.  attrib.  as  adj.    Belonging  or  native  to  Kerry, 
a  county  in  the  S.W.  of  Ireland.     Kerry  security^ 
witness  (see  quote.). 

1785  GROSE  Did.  Vulg.  T.t  Kerry  Security  >  bom!,  pledge, 
oath  and  keep  the  money.  1828  C.  CHOKER  Fairy  Mf.  11. 
18  A  Kerry  witness  ..  signifies  a  witness  who  will  swear  to 
anything.  1885  LADY  BKASSEY  The  Trade  s  99  Queer  little 
Hindoo  cattle,  something  like  Brittany  or  Kerry  cows. 

2.  absoL  as  sb.     A  cow  of  a  breed  belonging  to 
Kerry,  noted  for  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

1880  Daily  A'tws  21  Dec.  5/5  The  little  Kerries  are  greatly 
prized  as  'milkers'.  1888  Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  812  The 
skin  of  a  little  Kerry  sufficed  to  make  two  pairs. 

t  Kerry-merry-buff.    Obs.  rare.    Also  6-7 

kiri^e-)mirie-.  [app.  of  fanciful  coinage  :  the 
last  element  is  prob.  BUFF  -r/>.]]  Some  kind  of 
blow  or  buffet  ;  perhaps  aloud  but  not  severe  blow, 
such  as  one  given  in  sport  with  the  hollowed  hand. 

(Halliwell's  statement  that  the  term  denoted  'a  kind  of 
material  of  which  jerkins  were  formerly  sometimes  made* 
appears  to  be  quite  unsupported  by  evidence.) 

1398  FLORIO,  Tarttffofa,  the..  black  and  blue  of  a  blow 
or  hurt.  Also  a  blow  giuen  with  ones  knuckles  vpon  ones 
head.  Alsoakirimiriebuff.  1603  MIDDLETON  Blurt,  Master 
Const,  i.  i.  223  Trickes;  trickes;  kerry  merry  buffe;  how 
now  lad,  in  a  traunce  ?  1659  TORRIANO,  Bujfettdre^  to  buffet 
or  clap  one  on  the  mouth,  to  give  one  a  kirie-mirie-buft 

Kers,  -se,  -ss,  obs.  or  dial.  ff.  CRESS. 

Kersantite  (ksMsantoit).  Min.  Also  -yte. 
[f.  Kersanton^  a  hamlet  near  Brest  in  Brittany.] 
A  fine-grained  porphyritic  compound  of  oligoclase 
and  mica,  containing  also  hornblende  and  quartz. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5!  348  Oligoclase.  .occurs.^.  in  a 
micaceous  dioryte  (.called  kcrsantyte)  at  Visembach  In  the 
Vosges.  1879  [see  next]. 

Kers  ail  toil  (kausant^n).  Min.  [See  prec.  : 
named  by  Riviere.]  A  dark-coloured  rock  allied  to 
kersantite. 

1862  G.  P.  SCROPE  Volcanos  (ed.  2)  112  The  augitic  rocks 
of  this  class  have  likewise  numerous  varieties,  respectively 
called  .  .  Diabase,  Kersanton,  [etc.].  1879  RUTLEV  Stud. 
Roiks^  xii.  239  Kersantite  differs  mainly  from  kersanton  in 
containing  more  or  less  hornblende. 

Kersen,  dial,  form  of  CHRISTEN  v. 

Kersey  (kauzi).  Now  rare.  Also  5  kerseye, 
5-6  carsey,  -say,  6  carsy(e,  -soye,  -ssey,  -esye, 
cassaye,  kersay,  karsey,  6-7  karsie,  carsie, 
-zie,  6-8  kersie,  -sy,  7  kerzie.  [Possibly  named 
from  the  village  of  Kersey  in  Suffolk  (cf.  Kendal, 
Worsted,  etc.,  as  names  of  fabrics)  ;  though  evi- 
dence actually  connecting  the  original  manufacture 
of  the  cloth  with  that  place  has  not  been  found. 
See  note  below.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  narrow  cloth,  woven  from 
long  wool  and  usually  ribbed. 

1390  Earl  Dcrby*s  Exp.  (Camden)  8g  Pro  iijbua  vims  et  di. 
de  kersey.  1481  Howard  Honseh.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  17  Item, 
half  yerd  kersey  for  my  lady.  1502  Ld,  Treas.  Ace.  Scot. 
II.  198  For  iij  elne  quhit  carsay  to  be  ane  cote  to  the  King 
xiijj.  vj</.  ?  543-4  Old  City  Ace.  Bk.  in  Archaeol.  Jrnl. 
X  LI  II.  For  iij  quarters  of  yallow  carssey  for  hose  xv'.  1580 
LYLV  Euphuc's  (Arb.J  443  The  Sunne  .  .  shineth  aswel  vjion 
course  carsie,  as  cloth  of  tissue.  1607  ROWLANDS/V.  Merrie- 
fnan  (1609)  6  The  Stockings  that  his  clownish  Legges  did 
fit,  Were  Kersie  tothecalfe,  and  t'other  knit.  1724  RAMSAY 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  170  Her  stockings  were  of  Kersy 
As  ti^ht  as  ony  silk.  1772-84  COOK  Viy.  (1790)  1.  164 
English  broad-cloth,  and  red  Kersey  they  highly  esteemed. 
1834  HT.  MARTINF.AU  Moral  i.  17  A  substantial  petticoat 
of  serge  or  cloak  of  kersey. 

2.  \Vith  a  and  //.     fa.     A  piece  of  kersey  of 
a   definite   size.    Obs.     b.  A  make  or  variety  of 
kersey  (chiefly  in//.). 

In  the  i6-i7th  c.  kerseys  are  commonly  contrasted  with 
cloths  or  broad-cloths',  the  size  of  the  latter  was  fixed  by 
the  statute  of  1465  as  24  yds.  long  by  2  wide,  while  a.  kersey 
was  only  18  yds.  long  and  a  yard  and  a  nail  in  width.  The 
act  of  1552  enumerates  various  kinds  of  kerseys,  as  ordinary, 
sorting,  Devonshire  (called  dozens),  and  check  kerseys,  and 


KERSEYMERE. 

fixes  their  length  as  between  17  and  18  yards;  in  1557  thi* 
was  reduced  to  between  16  and  17.  About  1618  we  find 
three  kersies  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  cloth  (see  CLOTH  8). 

1465  Act  4  Ethv.  />*,  c.  i  Ordeignez  est..que  chescun 
drap  appelle  Kerseie  . .  conteigne  en  longeure  xviij  aulnes 
.  .&  en  laeure  une  aulne  &  la  naile  [etc.].  1517  Act  Coin. 
Counc.  8  }ltn,  I'Hf,  Broad-Cloths,  Carsies,  Cottons,  Bridge- 
water  Frizes,  Do.-seins,  or  any  other  manner  of  Cloth  made 
of  wool.  1545  BHINKLOW  Compl.  ii.  (1874)  12  Demand  the 
clothyer,  if  he  jyued  not  better  whan  he  sold  . .  his  carseys 
for  xxij  or  xxuj  pownd  the  pack.  1599  HAKLUVT  I'oy.  II. 
i.  127  Also  we  had  three  kintals  of  cotten  wooll  for  a  carsie. 
1603  BRETON  Poste  ivitk  Packet  D  iij,  I  have  sent  you  over 
fourscore*broadcloathes  and  thirty  carzies.  1769  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  III.  148  The  great  Demand  of  Kerseys 
for  cloathing  the  Armies  abroad.  1810  J.  T.  in  Risdon's 
Surv.  Dei'on  p.  xxiv,  The  Devonshire  kersies  were  ..  in 
great  request,  and  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Tiverton  kersies, 

t  c.  //.  -  sense  i.    Obs. 


3.  //.   Trousers  made  of  kersey. 

1831  CARLYLE  Sart.  Res.  i,  ix,  Girt  with  thick  double- 
milled  kerseys ;  half  buried  under  shawls  and  broadbrim;-. 
1864  PAYN  Lost  Sir  Massingberd  84  He  was  dressed  hi  a 
blue  lapelled  coat,  light  waistcoat,  and  kerseys. 

4.  attrib.  or  as  adj.     Made  of  kersey. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  vii.  (1877)  i.  172  An  English- 
man, .contented  himselfe  with  his  fine  carste  hosen.  1594 
PLAT  Jewell*ho,  n.  41  Let  the  same  runne  through  a  course 
white  karsey  gellie  bagge.  t6oz  WARNER  Alb.  Eng.  ix. 
xlvii.  (1612)  218  Blacke  karsie  stockings.  1714  GAY  Sheph, 
Week  n.  37  Thy  neckcloth,  .o'er  thy  Kersey  Doublet  spread- 
ing wide.  1822  SCOTT  Nigel  xvii,  The  old  gentleman  in 
the  kersey  hood. 

fb.  fig.  Plain,  homely.     Obs. 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L,  Z,.\,  11,413  Henceforth  my  woinge 
minde  shall  be  exprest  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersie 
noes. 

5.  Comb.y  as  kersey-clothier,  maker. 

1587  FLEMING  Contin.  Holinsked  III.  1010/2  Now  it  is 
cheeflie  inhabited  with  merchants,  kersle-clothiers,  and  all 
sorts  of  artificers.  1598  STOW  Sttrv.  London  (1754)  II. 
v.  ix.  267/1  Cloth  and  Kersy  making  decayed. 

Hence  fXe'rsey  ^.,  to  clothe  in  kersey.  rare~l. 
1627-47  FKLTHAM  Resolves  i.  xxvh'L  94  When  the  sun- 
bak'd  Peasant  goes  to  feast  it  with  a  Gentleman,  he  washes, 
and  brushes,  and  kersies  himself  in  his  holy  day  cloathes. 

[Note.  Historically  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  name 
being  of  English  origin ;  Caersige  was  theOE.  form  of  Kersey 
in  Suffolk  (Earle  Land  Charters  484).  Panni  cersegi  were 
manufactured  in  England  in  1262;  Kerseyes  were  important 
English  exports  in  1390 ;  drap  de  Kersy  is  mentioned  along 
with  other  fabrics  named  from  places  in  1399;  carisies 
d* Angletcrre  are  mentioned  in  French  in  1630  {Godef. 
Ct>w//.),  and  kentiscker  kirsey  in  German  in  1716  (Grimm). 

At  an  early  dale  the  word  appears  in  OF.  as  carize',  carjst- 
(1453  in  Godef.  Comfit.),  later  carisie  and  cari&el.  It  is 
also  common  in  MDu.  as  kerseye ^kacrsayt  carcey,  etc.  (mod. 
Du.  karsaai},  and  is  found  in  G.  as  kirsei,  kirschei  (earlier 
cari&ey] ;  also  Da.  kersei,  kirseit  and  Sw.  kersing.  It.  and 
Sp.  can'sea  are  app.  from  the  older  F.  forms. 

126*  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  II.  4  (Gild  Merchant  of  An- 
dover)  Memorandum  de  illis  qui  ponunt  lanam  de  Ispania 
in  pannis  cersegis  \tnispr.  ter&egis],  1390  Rolls  of  Parlt. 
III.28i/2  Les  hges  du  Roialme  qe  amesnentune  manere  de 
Marchandise  appellez  Kerseyes  as  parties  de  dela.  Ibid. 
282/1  Touchant  1'envoye  des  ditz  Kerseyes  franchement. 
1390  Ibid.  III.  437  Nul  Drap  de  Kersy,  Kendale-cloth,  Frise 
de  Coventree,  Coggeware.,  ne  nulle  autre  e'streit  ne  remenant 
d'EngleteiTe,  ne  Drap  de  Gales,  ne  soloient  . .  paier  nul 
Coket  ne  autre  Custume.]  , 

Kerseymere  (k^-izimKi).  Also  karsimir. 
[A  corruption  of  CASSIMERE  (q.  v.),  due  to  erro- 
neous association  with  KERSEY.] 

1.  A  twilled  fine  woollen   cloth  of  a  peculiar 
texture,  one-third  of  the  warp  being  always  above, 
and  two-thirds  below  each  shoot  of  the  weft. 

1798  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly  Rev.  XXV.  577  The  purple 
kerseymere,  which  is  essentially  requisite  to  this  senatorial 
toga.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  254  That  kind  of  cloth  called 
Karsimir  is  best  calculated  for  retaining  the  moisture.  1813 
Sm  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II.  187  Waggon  loads  of  cotton 
goods  and  kerseymeres.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxix, 
A  figure  ..  tall  and  physically  impressive,  even  in  his  kid 
and  kerseymere. 

b.//.  (rarely  sing.)  Trousers  made  of  kerseymere. 

1840  HOOD  Kilntansegg,  Her  first  Step  ii,  If  he  had  not 
lost  some  inches  clear  By  looking  down  at  his  kerseymere. 
1848  THACKERAY  Bk.  Snobs  xxiv,  Stripes,  .proceeded  to  gut 
my  portmanteau,  and  to  lay  out  my  black  kerseymeres. 

2.  attrib.  or  as  adj.    Made  of  kerseymere. 

1836  MARKYAT  Jacket  y\,  Silk  stockings,  shoes,  and  white 
kerseymere  kneed  breeches.  1843  BORROW  Bible  in  Spain 
Ivii.  324/1  A  man  about  sixty,  dressed  in  a  grey  kerseymere 
coat. 

Kerseynette,  corrupt  form  of  CASSINETTE. 

1846  in  WORCESTER.     Hence  in  later  Diets. 
flCersp,  variant  of  kirspt  CRISP  sit.    Obs. 

1508  DUNBAR  Tua  jnariit  Wemcn  138  A  curche  of  kersp 
allther  fynest, 

Kerss,  obs.  form  of  CAKSE,  CRESS. 
Kert,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CARTE!  2,  chart,  map. 
f  Kert,  var.  of  (or  error  for )#*/•/,  pa.  t.  of  GAR  v. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  ( Jacobus  Minor)  401  He  J?at  kert 
blynd  men  clerly  se. .  He  helpe  be  gyf  it  be  his  \vil. 

Kertill,  -tyl,  obs.  forms  of  KIRTLE. 
f  Kerua,  obs.  form  of  CARAWAY. 
risoo  LLOYD  Treat.  Health  (1585)  D},  Suffumigacion  of 
ye  oyle  of  kerua. 

Kerve,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  CARVE  v. 
Kervel,  -ell,  -ale,  -yle,  obs.  ff.  CARVEL. 


KERYGMA. 
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KETTLE. 


(km'gma).  [Gr.  KTjpvypa  pro- 
clamation, preaching,  f.  KTjpv(r<rfiv  to  proclaim.] 
Preaching;  proclamation  of  religions  truth. 

1889  Dttfft/M  A'tT1.  Apr.  315  My  account  of  the  Kerygmn. 
and  the  Rule  of  Faith.  1894  tr.  Harnack's  Hist.  Dogma 
iv.  255  note,  The  traditional  complex  of  the  Christian 
Kerygma.  1899  STALKER  Christology  of  Jesus  i.  24  [The 
words  of  Jesus)  are  kerygma,  not  dogma;  nature,  not  science. 

Kerystic  (k/'ri-stik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  type 
*KijpvffTtHijs,  f.  Ktjpvffffcw  to  preach.]  a.  adj.  Re- 
lating to,  of  the  natnre  of,  preaching,  b.  sb.  in  //. 
The  study  of  preaching. 

1882-3  SCHAFF  Encycl.  RcUg.  Knou'l.  II.  ion  Some,  .have 
discarded  the  term  '  homiletics  '  altogether,  and  substituted 
in  its  stead,  a^  more  comprehensive, '  kerystics  '. 

Kes,  Kesar,  obs.  forms  of  Kiss,  KAISER. 
Kesh,  kesk,  dial  forms  of  K.EX. 
Kesh-work  :  see  KISH  sbl 
Keskoo,  keskossou,  var.  Couscous,  -coussou. 

1878  HOOKER  &  BALL  Morocco  268  A  dish  of  keskossou. 
1891  HALL  CAINE  Scapegoat  xxv,  Fifty  camels'  load  of 
keskoo. 

Keslep,-lip,  -lop,  northern  ff,  CHEESELIP,  -LEP^. 

1534-5  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  i.Surtees)  112  Et  sol.  pro  le 
kesseloppes.,4s.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  70/25  Keslep,  renet 
bag  coagiihtm,  1624  Naworth  Homeh.  Bks.  (Surtees)  216, 
ij  keslops,  viii1*. 

Kesse,  obs.  f.  Kiss  v,  Kest,  -e,  obs.  ff.  CAST 
sb.  and  v. ;  obs.  pa.t.  of  Kiss  v.  Kesteyn,  var. 
of  CHESTEINE  Obs. 

Kestrel  (ke'strel).  Forms:  a. 6-7castrell,6-8 
-el,  6-9  -ill,  7-8  -il,  -eril;  kastrell,  -il(l,  -al,  -el. 
0.6-7  kist-,  7  kest-,  kaist-,  keistrell,  6- kestrel, 
-il.  yf  7-9  coistrell,  -il,  coystrel,  -il.  [MK. 
castrel,  app.  corresp.  (through  *ca$relj  *cas$eret}  to 
OF.  cresserelle,  crecerelle,  quereerelle^  mod.  Poitevin 
cassere/le.  The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different  OF.  forms 
with  each  other  or  the  It.  equivalents.  See  Godef., 
Cotgr.,  and  Rolland  Faune  popul.  de  la  France  II. 
31.  The  rare  coistrel  is  prob.  due  to  confusion 
with  COISTREL,  groom,  varlet.] 

1.  A  species  of  small  hawk  (Falco  tinnunculus, 
or  Tinnunculus  alaudarius},  also  called  Stannel 
or  Windhover,  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  sustain- 
ing itself  in  the  same  place  in  the  air  with  its  head 
to  the  wind.     The  name  is  extended  to  about  15 
foreign  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Tinnunculus. 

a.  14..  Turn.  Totenham,  Feest  ix,  Ther  was  castrell  in 
cambys.  And  capulls  in  cullys.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Htresbactis 
Husb  in.  (1586)  170  There  is  a  kinde  of  Hauke,  that  natur- 
ally is  terrible  to  other  Haukes,  and  preserveth  the  Pigion  : 
the  common  people  call  it  Castrell.  1621  BURTON  Anat. 
Mel.  n.  ii,  iv  (1651)  268  Some  reclaime  Ravens,  Castrils, 
Pies,  etc.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures.  1726  LEONI 
tr.  Albertis  Archit.  I  97/1  If  in  one  corner,  .you  enclose  a 
Kastrel,  it  will  secure  your  Dove-house  from  birds  of  prey. 
1829  J.  HOGG  in  FourC.  Eng  Lett.  (Camden)  421  The  hills 
of  Westmoreland  that  can  nourish  nothing  better  than  a 
castrill  or  stone-chat ! 

ft.  1602  2nd  Pt  Return fr  Parnass.  i  ii.  175  Those  eggs 
which  have  ben  filcht  from  the  nestfs]  of  Crowes  and 
Kestrells,  1608  TOPSF.I.L  Serpents  (1658)  655  Those  kind  of 
Hawks  which  are  called  Kaistrels  or  Fleingals.  1766  PEN- 
NANT Zool.  (1768)  1. 149  The  kestril  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
trees.  18x6  KIRBY  &  SP.  Entomol.  (1828)  I.  ix.  288  Among 
the  Accipitres  the  kestril  devours  abundance  of  insects. 
1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  348  As  on  unheard  wings 
The  kestrel  hangs  above  the  mouse.  1893  NEWTON  Diet. 
Birds  479  Some  of  the  islands  of  the  Ethiopian  Region 
have  peculiar  species  of  Kestrel,  as  the  T.  neivtoni  of  Mada- 
gascar..and  T  gracitis  of  the  Seychelles;,  .the  Kestrel  of 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands  has  been  separated,  as  T.  neglecttts. 

y.  a  1613  OVERBURY  A  Wife,  etc.  (1638)  183  Like  a 
Coistrell  he  strives  to  fill  himselfe  with  wind,  and  flies 
against  it.  I^DRVDEN  Hindty  P.  m  1119.  1831  H.  NEELE 
Romance  Hist.  I.  21,  I  would  stake  my  noblest  falcon 
against  the  vilest  coystril  in  England. 

b.  fig--,  or  in  fig.  context,  applied  to  persons, 
usually  with  contemptuous  force. 

1589  GREENK   Menafihon   (Arb.)   64   Nay  I    thought   no 
lesse  . .  that  you  would  proue  such  a  kinde  of  kistrell.    i6zi 
FLETCHER  Pilgrim  \.  j.  But  there  is  another  in  the  wind — 
some  castrell  That  hovers  over  her.     1820  SCOTT  Monast, 
xix,  Thou  art  thyself  a  kite,  and  kestrel  to  boot. 

2.  attrib.,  as  kestrel  bird,  breed,  kind. 

1590  SPFNSER  F.  Q.  n  Hi.  4  In  his  kestrell  kynd  A  pleasing 
vaine  of  glory  he  did  fynd.     1596  NASHE  Saffron  \Valden 
Kij,  One  of  these  kistrell  birds,  called  a  wind-sucker.     1831 
H.  NEELE  Romance  Hist.  I.  194  A  bird  of  such  a  coystril 
breed, 

Ket1.  Obs.wz.dial.  Also 6 kytte.  [a.  ON.>&/>/ 
(:— *ketwom},  flesh,  in  mod.  Icel.  also  ket  (Sw.  kott, 
Da.  kfdt  fy'jd)-]  Raw  flesh;  carrion;  alsoySg; 
trash,  rubbish. 

c  1220  Bestiary  438  He  bille<5  one  Se  foxes  fel,  Wo  so  telleS 
Jdel  spel,  And  he  tireS  on  his  ket  Wo  so  him  wi3  sinne  fet 
[— feeds).  1586  Scatter  Manor  Records  in  N,  }('.  Line. 
Gloss.,  That  no  man  throwe  no  kytte  or  caryon  vnto  the 
heighe  waye.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  farnie  677 
Your  raw  flesh  meate  (which  amongst  huntsmen  is  called 
ket).  1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksk.  Gloss.  (E.  L>.  S.),  A>A 
carrion.  1808-^80  JAMIESON,  AY/,  kett}  carrion,  the  flesh  of 
animals,  especially  sheep,  that  have  died  of  disease  or  from 
accident.  1893  Northuinbld.  Gloss.,  Ket. 

Coutl'.     1828  Craven  Dial.,  Ket-craiu,  a  carrion  crow. 

Ket  2.  Sc.  rare-1,  [cf.  COT  j£.2]  <A  matted, 
hairy  fleece  of  wool'  (Jam.). 


1782  BURNS  Poor  Mailic's  Elegy  vi,  She  was  nae  get 
o'  moorland  tips,  Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  hairy  \\\\*. 

Xetate  (krte't).  Chcm.  [f.  KET-ONE -f -ATE4.] 
An  ether  of  ketone. 

1892  MORLEV  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Cheat.  III.  101/2. 

Ketch.  (ketJV^.1  A'attt.  [Later  form  of  cache, 
CATCH  j&2,  with  e  for  a  as  in  keg>  kennel,  kestrel, 
etc.]  A  strongly-built  two-masted  vessel,  usually 
from  100  to  250  tons  burden,  formerly  much  used 
as  a  bomb-vessel  (see  BOMB-KETCH)  ;  now  a 
similarly  rigged  small  coasting  vessel. 

[1481  — :  see  CATCH  sl\~\  1655  CROMWELL  Let.  13  June 
inCarlyle,  Those  [dispatches]  which  were  sent  by  a  ketch 
immediately  from  hence.  1665  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3/4  Thurs- 
•  day  last  the  Drake  Friggot,  and  a  Ketch  with  Goods,  .. 
were  put  back  by  the  storms.  1720  DE  FOE  Copt.  Singleton 
.\\iii.  (1840)  315  She  sailed., with  square  sail  and  mizen- 
mast,  like  a  ketch.  1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  II.  44 
Outside  these  lay  the  tanned  sails  of  a  ketch  or  smack. 

b.  attrib*  and  Comb^  as  ketch  fashion,  rig\ 
ketch-rigged  adj. 

1819  REES  Cycl.  s.  v,,  At  present  only  a  few  coasting 
vessels  are  rigged  ketch  fashion.  1845  NICOLAS  Disp. 
Nelson  II.  177  La  Vierge  de  Consolation,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  ketch-rigged.  1891  Daily  News  13  Feb.  3/5 
Some  twelve  thousand  square  feet  of  sail  spread  in  what 
is  known  as  the  '  Salcombe  ketch  rig'. 

Ketch,  s/>.2  [See  JACK  KETCH.]  The  hangman. 
Hence  Ketch  v.  trans.,  to  hang;  Ketchcraft,  the 
hangman's  craft. 

1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitns  Ridensl&Q.  14  'Squire  Ketch 
rejoices  as  much  to  hear  of  a  new  Vox,  as  an  old  Sexton 
does  to  hear  of  a  new  Delight.  Ibid.  No.  18  Well  !  If  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  Ketch 'd,  speed  him  say  I.  1706  Wooden 
World  Dissected ^1708)  80  For  a  running  Noose,  this  new 
Ketch  is  but  a  Fool  to  him.  1840  Eraser  s  Mag.  XXI.  210 
Ignorant  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  ketchcraft.  1859  MATSELL 
Vocab.  s.  v.  (Farmer),  I'll  ketch  you;  I'll  hang  you. 

Ketch,  var.  CATCH  s&J- ;  obs.  f.  REACH  v. 

t  Ketchepillar.  Sc.  Obs.  rare"1.  \i.*ketcke-y 
cachepitl,  CACHESPELL  +  -ER1.]  A  tennis-player. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xiy.  66  Sa  mony  rakkettis,  sa 
mony  ketche-pillaris,  Sic  ballis,  sic  nackettis,  and  sic  tuti- 
villaris.  .Within  this  land  was  nevir  hard  nor  sene. 

Ketchup  (ke'tjop).  Also  8  kitchup:  see  also 
CATCHUP,  [app.  ad.  Chinese  (Amoy  dial.)  kffe- 
chiap  or  kt-tsiap  brine  of  pickled  fish  or  shell-fish 
(Douglas  Chinese  Diet.  46/1,  242/1).  Malay 
Rcchap  (in  Du.  spelling  ketjaf],  which  has  been 
claimed  as  the  original  source  (Scott  Malayan 
Wds.  in  English  64-67),  may  be  from  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  kitjap,  alleged  in  some  recent  diets.,  is  an 
impossible  form  for  that  language.  (?  error  for  Javanese.)] 

A  sauce  made  from  the  juice  of  mushrooms, 
walnuts,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  used  as  a  condiment 
with  meat,  fish,  or  the  like.  Often  with  qualifica- 
tion, as  mushroom  kctcJiiip,  etc. 

1711  LOCKVER  Ace.  Trade  India  128  Soy  comes  in  Tubbs 
from  Jappan,  and  the  best  Ketchup  from  Toncjuin ;  yet 
good  of  both  sorts  are  made  and  sold  very  cheap  in  China. 
1748  MRS.  HARRISON  House-kpr.'s  Pocket-bk.  i.  (ed.  4)  2, 
I  therefore  advise  you  to  lay  in  a  Store  of  Spices,  .  .neither 
ought  you  to  be  without  ..Kitchup,  or  Mushroom  Juice. 
1817  BYRON  Bef>po  viii,  Buy  in  gross ..  Ketchup,  Soy,  Chill- 
vinegar,  and  Harvey.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rwdge  (1849) 
91/1  Some  lamb  chops  (breaded,  with  plenty  of  ketchup), 
1874  COOK  E  Fungi  89  One  important  use  to  which  several 
. .  fungi  can  be  applied,  is  the  manufacture  of  ketchup. 

Ketch-word,  obs.  f.  CATCHWORD  (sense  3). 

1715  M.  DAVIES  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref,  4  Pamphlets  be- 
come more  and  more.. Ketch- words  to  Informers,  ..Heart- 
ease  to  Censurers, 

t  Kete,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  [Early  ME.  kete 
(k$te))  not  known  in  OE. :  etymology  uncertain. 

Perh.  related  to  ON.  kaeti  sb.,  cheer,  gladness,  f.  kdtr 
cheerful,  merry.  Kluge  (Panfs  Grundr.  (ed.  2)  I.  939)  sug- 
gests an  unrecorded  ON.  kxtr,  beside  kdtr,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  Cf.  also  Bjorkeman  Scandinavian 
Loawivds.  in  ME.  11900)  174.] 

A.  adj.     1.  Of  persons  (or  animals^ :  Bold,  for- 
ward; brave;  distinguished. 

c  1275  Sayings  of  Bede  47  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881) 
506  Pikede  bep  be  shete,  And  wormes  her  be|> kete  [rimes hete, 
ounimete]  To  don  b_e  soule  tene.  Ibid.  131  Satanas  [?e  kete 
\rhnes  strete,  ounimete,  bi^ete]  Here  soule  wille  derien. 
fCf.  other  versions  in  Sinners  Beware  53,  143  in  O.  E.Misc. 
73,  76.]  ^1350  ll'ill  /'alt-rue  330  Whanne  J>ou  komest 
to  kourt  among  J>e  kete  lordes.  ^1400  St.  Alexius  201 
(Laud  MS.)  He  to  a  bo?  ugh  com  {>at  mychel  was,  &  kete 
[rime  grete  inf.}.  ^1449  PECOCK  Rej>r.  \.  i  5  In  this,  .hold- 
ing thei  ben  so  kete  and  so  smert  and  so  wantoun. 

2.  Of  things:  Great,  strong,  powerful,  violent. 

a  1290  Magdalena  369  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I,  472  pe  stormes 
beoth  so  kete  [rime  lete  inf\  To  quellen  us  huy  J>enchez. 
a  1300  Fragnt,  Pop,  Sc,  (Wright)  262  For  the  grete  hete  Of 
the  sonne  that  is  above,  the  leomes  beoth  so  kete.  a  1330 
Syr  Degarre  337  Thanne  he  herde  a  noise  kete  In  o  valai, 
an  dintes  grete. 

B.  adv.   Boldly,  bravely  ;  quickly. 

c  1380  Sir  Fervjnb.  3667  pe  Sarasyn  }>at  opon  him  set 
After  Richard  prikede  ket.  Ibid,  4sg6  A  litel  by-fore  be 
3eate.  .  .Charlys  gan  fi^te.  .And  sloge  J>e  Sarsyns  kete. 

Hence  fKetly  adv.,  quickly,  hastily.    Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1086  5he..kom  ketly  to  bemperour 
&  kurteisly  him  gret.  Ibid.  3023  pan  J»at  comli  quen  ketli 
vp  rises. 

fKete  v,,  obs.  var.  GET  z>.  (pa.t.  kat,  pa. pple. 
(y)kete). 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  673  For  he  shuld  knowell  b1  he  had 
kete  of  God  mercy  and  grace.  And  kete  wl  hurr'  repentaunce 


hevene  blys.  Ibid.  840  Kyng  Edgarus  dougter  yche  wene  he 
was,  Y-kete  hot  upon  a  wenche.  Ibid.  1094  And  wc  his 
travell  his  lyf  lode  kat. 

Kete,  obs.  f.  KITE.  Ketel,  Ketelok,  obs.  ff. 
KETTLE,  KEDLOCK.  Keth,  kethe(n,  var.  KITHK 
v.  Ketharan,  -therin,  obs.  ff.  CATERAN  sb.i 

Kether,  dial.  corr.  of  QUOTHA. 

1698  Unnat.  Mother^.,}  Hei,  hei !  handsom,kether  1  sure 
somebody  has  been  rouling  him  in  the  rice. 

I!  Kethib,-ibh(ke}.rv).  Heb.O.  T.  Alsoketiv, 
ohetiv,  oetib.  [Heb.  i>ro  Kihibh  written.]  The 
name  given  to  the  traditional  reading  in  the  text 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament :  see  KERI. 

1644,  etc.  [see  KERI], 

Ketine  (kftsin).  Chem.  [f.  KET(oira  +  -iNE5.] 
An  oily  liquid,  C6lI8Na,  or  one  of  a  series  of 
homologous  bases  C,,  H2,,_,  N2  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  nitrosoacetone  and  its  homologues  by 
sodium  (or  tin)  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

1892  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  III.  101. 

Ketling,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  KITLING. 

Ketloek,  var.  KEDLOCK.     Ketly:  see  KETE  a. 

Ketone  (k?to«n\  Chem.  [a.  Ger.  keton  (pi. 
ketone),  a  modification  of  ACETONE,  introduced  by 
Gmelin,  Handbuch  d.  Chem.  (ed.  4,  1848)  IV.  40, 
187.]  The  name  of  a  class  of  chemical  compounds 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols  or 
carbinols,  to  which  they  stand  in  some  respects  in 
the  relation  of  aldehydes.  The  lowest  of  the  series, 
dimethyl  ketone,  is  common  ACETONE. 

1  The  ketones,  in  their  simplest  form,  contain  a  carbonyl 
group  CO  attached  to  two  mona_d  hydrocarbon  radicles. 
1  f  the  two  radicles  are  identical  as  in  acetone,  the  compound 
is  a  simple  ketone ;  if  different,  as  in  methyl-ethyl-ketone 
C  Hs  *  CO  •  CHj  •  C  H:t ,  it  is  a  7w/-«</ketone.  Compounds  con- 
taining two  carbonyl  groups  are  termed  diketones ;  those 
containing  three  triketones*  (Morley  &  Muir  llratts'  Diet. 
Chem.  III.  102/2). 

1851  BRAZIER  &  GOSSLETH  in  Q.  Jrnl,  Chetn.  Soc.  III. 
215  A  new  class  of  bodies  known  under  the  name  of  ace- 
tones or  ketones.  Ibid.  In  preparing  the  ketone  of  caproic 
acid.  1853  WATTS  tr.  Gmeliris  Handbk.  Chem.  VII. 
214  (heading}  Acetones  in  general  or  Ketones.  All  ketones 
are  highly  combustible.  1872  —  Diet.  Client.  VI.  764 
A  peculiar  penetrating  smell,  which  deserves  to  be  called 
the  ketone-smell.  1873  —  Ftxvnes'  Chem.  (ed.  ii)  595 
The  formation  of  a  ketone  by  oxidation  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  secondary  alcohol.  1897  A  Ubutt's  Syst. 
Aled.  III.  200  Glucose  (CoH^Oe)  now  regarded  as  a  ketone 
of  a  hexatomic  alcohol. 

Hence  Keto-nic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  ketones, 
as  in  ketonio  acid,  a  compound  containing  the 
radical  carbonyl,  CO,  and  having  the  characteristic 
properties  of  both  a  ketone  and  an  acid.  So 
Ke'tol,  a  ketonic  alcohol ;  Ke'tose,  a  sugar  which 
is  a  ketonic  alcohol,  e.  g.  Ijevulose,  or  fruit  sugar. 

1892  MORLEY  &  MUIR  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  III.  103/1 
Certain  ketonic  acids  part  with  carbon  dioxide,  forming 
ketones.  1899  M'GowAN  tr.  Benithseiis  Organ.  Ckem. 
245  These  alkylated  aceto-acetic  ethers . .  undergo  either  the 
'  ketonic  decomposition  '  or  the  '  acid  decomposition '. 

Kettal,  kettule,  obs.  forms  of  KITTUL. 

t  Ke'tterel.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  kytral.  [Origin 
obscure.]  A  vile  or  filthy  wretch. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Rcf.  Wks.  1846  I.  74  Thay  kettereles, 
though  they  had  but  lyse.  The  twa  part  to  us  they  will 
bring.  0x585  MONTCO.MKRIE  Flytingw.  Pol-wart  447  They 
kow'd  all  the  kytral  the  face  of  it  before. .They  calld  it 
peild  Polwart. 

Ketterick,  -ing,  corrupt  ff.  CATERAN. 

Kettle  waike,  obs.  form  of  KITTIWAKE. 

Kettisol :  see  KITTISOL. 

Kettle  (ke-t'l).  Forms:  ioetel,-U, (cit- , oy tel), 
4  ketil,  4-6  -el,  5  -ill,  -yl(l,  5-7  kettell,  (6  -yl, 
-yll),  6  ketell,  ke(a)tle.  catell,  kyttle,  (7  kittle), 
6-  kettle.  Also  3-5  chetel,  -ill:  see  CHETEL. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  fftel  (W.  Sax.  citfel)  =  OS. 
ketel  (in  comb,  ketel-kdp;  MDti.  and  Du.  kettl) 
OHG.  kewl  (MHG.  kewl,  G.  kissel),  ON.  ketil/, 
Goth,  katils,  prob.  a.  L.  catilhis,  dim.  of  catinns 
a  food- vessel  (or  ad.  L.  catlnus  itself). 

WGerm.  katil  regularly  gave  (through  *cztil,  *eeztil, 
'cealifl  W.Sax.  ci(tll (vnlh  palatal  c),  whence  ME.  chctcl, 
found  from  Kent  and  E.  Anglia  to  Devonsh.  The  Mercian 
and  Northumb.  form  was  Cftel (palatalization  eitherabsent  or 
lost)  :  cf.  Mercian  *czf,cxster,  c5f/c=southern  eeaf,ceaster, 
eealt.  Hence  northern  and  general  Eng.  ketel,  kettle.  (The 
k  is  by  some  referred  to  Scandinavian  influence.)] 

1.  A  vessel,  commonly  of  metal,  lor  boiling  water 
or  other  liquids  over  a  fire ;  a  pot  or  cauldron  (cf. 
camp-,  fish-,  gipsy-kettle) ;  now  esp.  a  covered 
metal  vessel  with  a  spout,  used  to  boil  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  a  TEA-KETTLE. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  168  Cacealrum,  cetil.  c  looo  Sa.r. 
J^ecehd,  II.  44  Wermod  ^esodenne  on  WEetere  on  niwuin 
cytele.  Ibid.  87  ^enim  bonne  tyn-amberne  cetel.  axioo 
Gerffa  in  A  nglift  I X .  264  Lead,  cytel,  hlaedel.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  cvii.  10  [cviii.  8]  Moab  ketel  of  mi  hope  is.  a  1350 
St.  Anastasia  84  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  26  Pottes 
and  pannes  &  ot>er  slyke  Als  kelils,  crassetes,  to  kechin  like. 
£•1440  Pt-omft.  Parr.  273/2  Ketyl,  or  chetyle,  or  caudrone, 
caeafius, lebes.  1527  ANDREW Brunswyke's  Distyll.  H'aters 
A  ij,  Take  for  the  erthen  cappell  a  copper  cappell  or  kettyll 
with  a  copper  pype  as  before  is  fygured.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg. 
Georg.  I.  393  She  ..  boils  in  Kettles  Must  of  Wine.  1740 
PINEDA  Sp.  Diet.,  Sartfn  ..  We  say,  The  Kettle  called  the 


KETTLE. 

Pot  Black-Arse.  1755  JOHNSON  s.v.,  In  the  kitchen  the  name 
of  fft  is  given  to  the  boiler  that  grows  narrower  towards  the 
topand  of  kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider.  l86«  R.  M. 
BALLAXTYNE  Shift.  Winds  i.  (1881)  i  The  family  kettle  .. 
was  singing  on  the  fire. 
2.  Phrase.  A  kittle  offish. 

a.  On  the  Tweed,  etc.     A  kettle  of  fish  cooked 
al  fresco,  at  a  boating  excursion  or  picnic  ;  hence, 
applied  to  the  picnic  itself.     Also  simply  kettle. 

1791  XEWTE  Tm..  '""ry  for  the 

gentlemen  who  live  near  the  Tweed  to  entertain  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  with  a  Fete  Champetre,  which  they  call 
giving  '  a  kettle  of  fish '.  Tents  or  marquees  are  pitched 
near  the  flower)'  banks  of  the  river ..  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  live 
salmon thrownmtoboilingkettles.  i8a4ScoTT.SV.^»*a»r'.ixn, 
The  wl 
of  fish. 

about  it  thatrish  is  the  chief  thing  "consumed,  and  this  fish  is 
salmon  taken  out  of  the  river . .  and  cooked  upon  the  spot. 

b.  Usually  with  adj.  ironically,  as  pretty,  fine, 
nice,  rare  (t  also  simply  a  fine  kettle} :    A  mess, 
muddle,  disagreeable  or  awkward  state  of  things. 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  308  He  has  made  a  fine 
Kettle  on 'I— han't  he!  1742  FIELDING  7.  Anarewi  i.  xii, 
'  Here  s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish ',  cries  Mrs.  Tow-woitte.  1749 

•m  Jones  xvni.  viii,  Fine  doings  at  my  houst !      \ 
kettle  offish  I  have  discovered  at  last.      1800  WELI.I:. 
Let.  to  Close  2  Oct.  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  I.  245  If 
shall  have  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  at  Seringapatam.    1820  LADY 
GR<\VILLE  Lett.  ^  Oct.  (1894)  I.  184  Ministers  are  in  a  nice 
kettle  of  fish,  to  be  sure.     1854  DICKENS  Hard  T.  i.  iv,  Your 
tiaining  schools,  and  your  whole  kettle-of-fish  of  schools. 

3.  A  kettle  of  hats :   a  quantity  of  hats  dyed  at 
the  same  time  in  a  dye-kettle. 

1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  184  Upon  dying  a  Kettle  of  hats 
of  twenty-four  dozen.  1900  [blill  in  use  in  the  trade], 

4.  transf.  a.  '  The  brass  or  metal  box  of  a  com- 
pass' (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

b.  St.  Mining.  A  kind  of  shallow  tub  or  kibble 
in  which  miners  descend  and  ascend  the  shaft,  or 
in  which  material  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

1894  Daily  Nevis  9  May  7/7  Four  pit-sinkers  were  being 
drawn  up  a  shaft  ..  when  the  'kettle  '  on  which  they  were 
standing.,  swung  from  one  side  of  the  shaft  to  the  other  and 
three  men  fell  off.  1894  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Kettle, 
a  Scotch  mining  term  for  the  basket  or  kibble  which  takes 
the  place  of  a  cage  in  shafts  not  provided  with  '  guides  ..It 
is  like  a  half-barrel  attached  to  the  winding-rope. 

c.  A  deep  circular  hollow  scoured  out  in  a  rocky 
river  bed,  or  under  a  glacier,  etc.;  a  pot-hole.   Cf. 
giant's  kettle  ( GIANT  6),  also  HELL- KETTLE. 

1874  J.  GEIKIE  Gt.  Ice  Age  (1894)  431  Everyone  who  has 
visited  the  Glacier  Garden  at  Lucerne  will  remember  the 
fine  display  of  kettles '  seen  there.  1893  Northumbld.  Gloss., 
Kettle,  a  pot-hole  or  circular  hole,  scoured  out  in  a  rocky 
river  bed  by  the  swirling  action  of  pebbles. 

1 6.  Short  for  KETTLEDRUM.    Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Hani.  v.  ii.  286  Let  the  Kettle  to  the  Trumpets 
speake,  The  Trumpet  to  the  Cannoneer  without. 

6.  Comb.  a.  Gen.  combs.,  as  sense  i)  kettle- 
boiling,  -hanger,  -hook,  -iron,  -maker,  -prop;  (sense 
40)  kettle-formation,  -hole, -moraine,  -valley,  b. 
Special  combs. :  kettle-boiler,  an  old  type  of 
steam-boiler,  having  a  rounded  top  (Knight  Diet. 
Mech.  1875);  kettle-bread,  home-made  bread, 
baked  under  a  'kettle'  or  pot ;  kettle -broth  (see 
quot.) ;  kettlecase,  a  popular  name  of  Orchis 
mascula ;  kettledock,  a  popular  name  of  the 
Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobsa ;  also  applied  to  the 
Broad -leaved  Dock,  Rumex  obtiisifolius  (Britt.  8c 
H.,  Miller  Plant-it.};  kettle-faced  a. ,  having  a 
face  as  black  as  a  kettle:  t  kettle-fats  =  BATTERY 
13;  f kettle-flsh,  small  fish;  kettle-furnace. 
(a)  a  basket-furnace  in  which  lead  or  solder  is 
melted  for  plumbing ;  (6)  a  furnace  for  heating 
a  kettle ;  kettle-holder,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  the 
like  used  in  lifting  a  kettle,  to  protect  the  hand 
from  the  heated  handle ;  transf.  a  kind  of  small 
bonnet;  fkettleman,  ?  =  KETTLEKJ  kettle-maw, 
the  angler  (fish) ;  t  kettle-mill,  a  device  for  raising 
water ;  kettle-net,  a  form  of  net  used  in  fishing 
for  mackerel. 

1897  Daily  A'fajs  9  Dec.  10/3  A  question  of  cigar-lighting 

or  'kettle-boiling.      1882   F.DNA  LYALL  Donovan  xx.   239 

••an  sat  down  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  broth 

and'«kettle  bread'.      1880  ELEANOR  G.  O'REILLY  Sussex 

Star.  II.  17  iK.  I  i.  D.)  ••Kettle-broth '..consists  of  pieces 

J.e  bread  liberally  moistened  with  boiling  water,  and 

besprinkled   with    salt   and    pepper.      1680   OTWAY   Caius 

Marias  n.   i,   I'm   an   honest,   black,  tauny,  "Kettle-fac'd 

Fellow.     1812  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  of  Customs  (1821)  120  Metal 

red  ;  and  Battery,  which  are  commonly  called  *Kettle 

:iis  last  is  known  tiy  the  dint  of  the  mill-hammers 

,  the  kettles.     1630  in  Descr.  Thames  (1758)  60  '1 

Petcr-man  . .  take  any  Flounders,  or  any  other  short   Kish 

b  they  have  usually  called  •Kenlt-Fish.      186! 

las  M.  32  A  small  bit  of  pork  suspended  from  the 

.i:iger.     1853   Miss   YijNGi:   Heir  Rcdclyjfc  I.    i-,i 

d  a 'keltic-holder.    1867  Morn.  Star  17  Sept. 

5Tbi  .  ;s,  which  arc  '  leers'. 

.l887  /'if.  1.  612/2  A  kettle-holder 

I'JHT  Ice  Age  A".  Amrr.  ii 

A  true  terminal  n 
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Isle  of  Wight  (1801)  II.  74  The  common  angler  . .  from  the 
va-l  width  of  its  mouth,  it  is  called  here  the  'Kettle-maw. 
1570  DUE  Math.  Pref.  37  The  sundry  waves  to  force  water 


Kittlcman  (buried],     a  1978  I 


.rail  streame.  1881  HAMEKSLV  .\~a?al  Kncycl.  U.  S., 
*  Kettle-net,  a  net  formerly  used  in  catching  mackerel.  1881 
LESLIE  tr.  Xordenskiald's  I'oy.  '  I'ega'  II.  xv.  2,1  A  high 
plain ..  interrupted  at  many  places  by  deep  'kettle  valleys. 

Hence  Ke'ttled  a.  Ceo!.,  worn  into  kettle-shaped 
hollows. 

1898  Amer.  Geologist  Nov.  298  Crevasses  and  moulins 
would  be  formed  ..  producing  such  a  profusely  kettled  sur- 
face as  in  the  Glacier  Garden. 

Kettle-bottom. 

1.  lit.  The  bottom  of  a  kettle,   fig.  A  name  given 
to  a  hill  with  broad  flat  top  and  sloping  sides. 

1746  MS.  Log  of  the  ship  'H'ate'  13  Sept.,  The  High 
Land  of  Pullicat  from  ye  Kittle  Bottom.  1809  HORSBURGH 
Direct.  Sailing  I.  322  Far  inland  ..there  is  a  round  conical 
hill  called  the  Kettle  Bottom. 

2.  'A  ship   with  a  flat  floor'  ;  Smyth  Sailors 
Word-Mi.  I  S6;V     So  Kettle-bottomed  a. 

1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxix.  101  She  was  a  good, 
substantial  ship  . .  wall-sided  and  kettle-bottomed. 

Kettle-de-benders :  see  KniL\-bendfrs. 

Kettledrum  (ke-t'l|dr»:m),  sl>. 

1.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion  consisting 
of  a  hollow  hemisphere  of  brass  or  copper,  over 
the  edge  of  which  parchment  is  stretched  and 
tuned  to  a  definite  note  :  cf.  DRDM  rf.l  i. 

[1554  MACHVN/>/ary(Camden)  76  Thrumpets..anddrumes 
mad  of  ketylles.]  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  i.  iv.  11  The  kettle 
Drum  and  Trumpet  thus  bray  out  The  triumph  of  his 
Pledge.  1730  FIELDING  Tom  Thumb  n.  iv,  A  noise,  Great 
as  the  kettledrums  of  twenty  armies.  1844  ReguL  Ar  Ord. 
Army  30  No  Trumpet  to  sound,  or  Kettle-Drum  to  beat 

attrib.  1874  T.  HARDY  Far  fr.  M  adding  Crowd  I.  68 
His  head  being  dandled  up  and  down  on  the  bed  of  the 
waggon  like  a  kettledrum-stick.  1898  H'tstiii.  Gaz.  6  Sept. 
4/3  The  kettledrum  boy  plays  his  incessant  pom-pom-pom. 

f2.    =  KETTLEDRUMMER.  Ots. 

1542  SIR  T.  SEYMOUR  Let.  to  Hen.  I' I II,  in  St.  Papers 
IX.  501  The  captaynes  that  your  Heynes  wolde  retayne, 
the  dromes  and  fyffes,  the  ketyl  dromes,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  /'///  2390,  Trompettes  ..  twelve  in  nombre  besyde 
two  kettle  Drommes  on  horsebacke.  1669  Land.  Gaz.  No. 
4012/3,  6.  Trumpets  and  2.  Kettle-Drums  in  rich  Liveries. 
1705  VANBRUGH  Confed,  I.  ii,  The  rogue  had  a  kettledrum 
to  his  father.  1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xv.  r43  One 
Morgrigg.  a  Kettle  Drum  to  the  Queen's  Life-guard. 

3.  colloq.  An  afternoon  tea-party  on  a  large  scale. 
A  punning  term,  implying  that  the  gathering  was  a  smaller 

affair  than  the  usual  '  drum '  (see  DRUM  ti?  10)  and  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  tea-kettle. 

1861  Times  i  July  12  Then  the  5  o'clock  tea,  the  sort  of 
little  assembly  so  happily  called  '  kettledrum  '.     1888  Lady 
25  Oct.  374/1  We  ask  them  to  afternoon  tea,  or  have  kettle- 
drums at  Le  Repos. 

Ke'ttledrum,   v.    [f.   prec.    sb.]     intr.    To 

beat  the  kettledrum;  to  make  a  noise  like  a  kettle- 
drum.    Hence  Ke'ttledru^mming  vbl.  sb. 

1848  B.  WEBB  Continental  Ecclesiol.  277  There  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  trumpeting  and  kettle-drumming  in 
the  orchestra.  1893  CROCKETT  Stickit  Minister  175  He 
heaid..  his  own  heart  kettle-drumming  in  his  ears. 

Kettledrummer  (kefliclnMnaj).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ER  I.]  One  who  plays  the  kettledrum. 

1683  CLAVERHOUSE  in  T.^th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Contm.  App. 
VIII.  284  Licence  to  import  ..  gray  cloath  for  the  trompeters 
and  ketledrumers.  1807  W.  IRVING  Salmag.  (r824)  72  The 
kettle-drummers  ..  are  confounded  and  lost  in  the  military 
crowd. 

Kettleful  (ke-t'l|ful).  [f.  KETTLE  +  -FUL.]  As 
much  as  a  kettle  will  hold. 

1862  H.  MARRYAT  Year  in  Sweden  I.  273  A  kettleful  of 
powder. 

t  Kettle-hat.  Obs.  A  kind  of  helmet  in  use 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

1380  Exch.  Rolls  Scotl.  III.  654  note,  Capelli  de  calibe 
dicti  Ketilhattis.  1399  ll'ill  in  Hampolcs  W'ks.  (r8g6>  II. 
449  My  ketylle-hat.  ?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  2994  Ketelle 
hattes  they  cleve  evene  to  ^e  scholdirs  !  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv,  273/2  Ketylle  \ia.\.,pelliris,  ..  galcms. 

Kettle-pins,  Kettles,  variants  of  KITTLE- PINS, 
KITTLKS. 

t  Kettler ,  ketler.  rare-1,  [f.  KETTLE  +  -EnV] 
One  who  mends  or  repairs  kettles,  a  tinker. 

1604  T.  M.  Black  Bk.  in  Middleton's  Wks.  (1840)  V.  543, 
I  would  have  the  sometimes  go  disguised  (in  honest  apparel), 
and  so  drawing  in  amongst  bunglers  and  ketlers,  under  the 
plain  frieze  of  simplicity  [etc.]. 

Ke'ttle-stitch.  [ad.  G.  kettthtich  chain- 
stitch,  f.  kettel  a  small  chain  +  stick  stitch.]  In 
bookbinding:  A  knot  made  at  the  head  and  tail 
of  a  book  in  sewing  it,  by  which  the  thread  hold- 
ing one  sheet  is  fastened  to  the  thread  in  the  next. 

1880  ZAF.HNSDORF  Bookbind.  17  The  head  and  tail  must 
now  be  sewn  in  to  imbed  the  chain  of  the  kettle  stitch. 
ll'id.  2t  The  needle  brought  out  of  the  kettle-stitch  hole  on 
the  left  or  tail  of  the  sheet 

t  Kettlin,  obs.  f.  CATLING,  lute-string,  etc. 

1578  Richmond.  Wills  (Surtees)  280  Thread  lace,  garters, 
A  ^n»s  <>f  kettlins,  iij'.  iij  dos  of  mynykens  iij*.  vjd. 

Ke'tton-Stone.  An  oolitic  limestone  obtained 
from  quarries  at  Ketton,  in  Rutland. 

1796  KIRWAN  F.lcm.  J//«.  (ed.  2)  I.  83  Ketton  stone,  whose 
colour  is  reddish  brown,  and  consists  of  small  rounded 
parti'  '  d  together  like  the  roe  of  fish.  1817 


KEVEL. 

J.  BRADBURY  Trav.  Attier.  287  That  species  of  limestone 
called  ketton-stone,  or  compact  limestone  of  Kirwan.  1839 
j  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav.  Russia  116/1  The  chemical  analysis 
i  of  this  mineral  is  nearly  that  of  the  Ketton-stone. 

Kettrin,  variant  of  C.\TKKAX. 

Kettule,  variant  of  KITTUL,  jaggery  palm. 

Ketty  ,ke-ti),  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  KM  '  +  -v  1.] 
Havingbad  flesh;  carrion-like;  rotten,  foul,  nasty ; 
worthless.  Of  soil :  Soft,  peaty. 

1607  MARKHAM  Cmtat.  in.  (1617)  25  If  your  horse  be  grose, 
fat,  and  a  foule  feeder,  which  is  calld  a  kettie  horse.  1674-91 
KAY  A'.  (  .  W'i'riis  40  A  Ketty  Cur,  a  nasty  stinking  Fellow. 
1828  Craven  Dial.,  Ketty,  worthless.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby 
Gloss.,  Ketty,  putrid.  1872  in  -V.  IV.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v,,  By 
the  river  some  more  [land]  Rotten  and  ketty  and  bad. 

Kettysol(l.  variants  of  KITTISOL. 

fKeup.  Obs.  rare— *.  [a.  Du.  kuip  :  see  COOP 
j^.l]  A  barrel,  cask,  tub. 

4:1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  44/16  Poule  the  couper  Maketh 
and  formaketh  the  keupis,  Barellis,  vessellis. 

II  Keuj>er  (koi-psj).  Geol.  [A  German  miners' 
term.]  The  name  given  in  Germany,  and  thence 
by  English  geologists,  to  the  upper  member  of  the 
Triassic  system,  consisting  in  Germany  of  marls, 
shales,  sandstones,  gypsum,  and  clays,  in  England 
chiefly  of  marls  and  sandstones. 

1844  ANSTED  Geol.  I.  xix,  295  The  Keuper,  the  uppermost 
division  of  the  Triassic  system,  is  called  by  the  French 
marnes  irisecs.  1858  WHEWELL  Ninttm  Org.  KfH^1.  iv.  i\. 
(ed.  3)  288  The  term  I'&citite  [was]  proposed  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  to  designate  the  group  of  strata  which  lies  below  the 
oolites  and  has,  including  the  new  red  or  variegated  sand- 
stone, with  the  keuper  above,  and  the  magnesian  limestone 
below  it.  1863  LVELL  A  tttia.  Man  xvi.  (ed.  3)  332  It  is  mottled 
with  red  and  green,  like  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  keuper. 

Keuvrepane,  variant  of  COVEKPANE,  Ots. 

t  Keve,  v.  Ots.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin  and 
meaning. 

ON.  ktfja  to  dive,  sink,  has  been  suggested,  but  is  scarcely 
satisfactory  for  the  second  passage.] 

13  ..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  f3.  A.  320  py  corse  in  clot  mot  calder 
keue.  Ibid.  980,  I  . .  blusched  on  the  burghe  . .  Byjonde  ^e 
brok  fro  me-warde  keued. 

Keve,  obs.  form  of  KEEVE. 

Kevel  (keVl),  ibl  Now  Si:  and  north,  dial. 
Forms:  3-4,  9  kevel,  (3  -il,  5  -yl),  5  -le,  6  kewle, 
9  keevel,  Sc.  kewl.  [a.  ON.  kefii  a  round  stick, 
small  roller,  gag  (Norw.  and  Da.  kjevle;  cf.  Sw. 
kiijling),  related  to  kafli  a  piece,  bit  of  anything.] 

1.  fa.    A  gag.    Obs.     b.    A  bit  or  twitch  for 
a  horse's  mouth. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxxi[i]-  9  In  keuil  and  bridel  bair 
chekes  straite.  c  1300  Havelok  547  A  keuel  of  clutes  . .  pat 
he  [ne]  mouhte(MS.  -the]  speke,  ne  fnaste.  1:1440  Pramp. 
Parv.  274/1  Kevle,  or  kevyl,  for  hors,  mordalt,  camus. 
1570  LK\  INS  Manip.  95/39  Kewle,  fostonis  [re&d  fostowis], 
1825-80  JAMIESON  s.v.,  One  who  rides  a  horse,  . .  when  he 
brings  the  halter  under  the  horse's  jaws  and  makes  it  pass 
through  his  mouth,  is  said  to  put  a  keu'lon. 

2.  A  rounded  piece  of  wood ;  a  staff,  cudgei. 
1807  C.  WAUGH  Fisherman's  Defeiice  41  The  pocknet  is 

knit  upon  a  keevel  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  circumference. 
1836  J.  M.  WILSON  Talcs  Borders  111.  304  Brandishing  of 
flails  and  kevels  showed  they  were  determined  to  act. 

Kevel  (ke'v'l),  sli.-  Forms:  4  kevile,  kyvile, 
7-  kevel,  9  oavel,  -il.  [a.  ONF.  keville  (Godef. 
Compl.)  =  Central  F.  cheville  pin,  peg,  CHEVILLE. 

The  Fr.  form  clitvil  is  given  in  sense  i  by  Harris  Lex. 
Tec/in.  (1704),  whence  in  Phillips  (1706),  Bailey,  etc.,  but 
there  is  no  independent  evidence  for  it] 

1 1.  A  pin  or  hasp  for  fastening  anything;  a  tile- 
pin.  (Perh.  not  English.)  Obs. 

1251  Literate  Roll  35  Hen.  Ill,  2  July  (P.  R.O.I,  Per 
paviari  capellam  nostram  et  in  eadera  kiuellos  ferri  ad  ca- 
thenas  ad  claudendum  fenestras  vitreas  fieri.  [Cf.  TURNER 
Dam.  Archil.  i)t/i  C.  11851)  v.  230  Iron  kevils  with  chains 
to  shut  the  glass  windows.]  1303-40  in  Rogers  Agric.ly  Prices 
(1866)  I.  490  [Tiles  were  fastened,  as  now,  by  pins  ..  These 
pins  are  also  called]  'keuills'  {printed  'kenills'],  [a  name 
found  in  Southampton,  Weslshene,  Isleworth,  and  London]. 

2.  Xaut.  A  peg  or  cleat,  usually  fixed  in  pairs,  to 
which  certain  ropes  are  belayed  (see  quot.  1769). 

£1330  R.  BKUNXK  Cliran.  H'ace  (Rolls)  12062  Bowlyne  on 
bouspret  to  sette  &  hale  Cordes,  kyuiles  [r.r.  keuiles),  atached 
be  [v.r.  to)  wale,  a  1642  SIR  W.  MoMSON  Naval  Tracts 
in.  (1704)  345/2  The  Kevels  are  to  belay  the  Sheets.  1704 
J.  HARRIS  Lex  Tectin.,  Chevils  or  Kcvils,  are  small  Pieces  of 
Timber  nailed  to  the  inside  of  a  Ship  to  belay  or  fasten  the 
Sheets  and  Tacks.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789), 
Kevcls,  .  .a  frame  composed  of  two  pieces  of  timber,  whose 
lower  ends  rest  in  a  sort  of  step  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  ship's 
side,  from  whence  the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms 
or  horns,  serving  to  belay  the.  .ropes  by  which  the  bottoms 
of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  extended.  1840  MABRYAT 
Poor  Jack  xxvii,  The  bight .  .he  belayed .  .to  the  main-sheet 
kevel.  c  1860  H.  STUART  Seaman's  Catecli.  73  What  are 
'?  Timber  heads,  or  small  bollards  for  belaying  im- 
portant ropes  to,  such  as  the  main  tack. 
b.  Comb.,  as  kevel-htad,  kevel-headtd  adj. 

1815  BURNEV  Falconers  .1/rjr/Hc-  Diet.,  Kevel-Heads,  the 
ends  of  the  top  timbers,  which,  rising  above  the  gun-wale, 
serve  to  belay  the  ropes,  or  take  a  round  turn  to  hold  on. 
c  1850  R-udim.  tfavig.  (Weale)  98  Blocks  for  the  ..  lifts  ..  are 
kevel-headed  blocks. 

Kevel  (ke-v'l),  j/j.3  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [Etym. 
obscure.  GAVEL  sb.*  is  probably  a  variant  of  this.] 
A  kind  of  hammer  for  rough-hewing  or  breaking 
stone  (see  quot.  1793);  also  kevel-hammer,  -mell. 
Hence  Xe'vel  v.,  to  break  Atones). 
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1360  Fabric  Rolls  York  minster  (Surtees)  2  Pro  factura 
ix.  wegges  et  novo  kevell  et  j  melle  ferri.  1368  Durham 
Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  571  Pro  ..  pikkis,  hakkis,  ct  kevellis 
faciend.  1404  Ibid.  397  In  custodia  Sementaril  ..j  kevyll. 
1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  108  A  tool  called  a  Kcvtl, 
which  is  at  one  end  a  hammer,  and  at  the  other  an  axe, 
whose  edge  is  so  short  or  narrow  that  it  approaches  towards 
the  shape  of  a  pick.  1825-80  J  AMU  SON,  Kavel-mell^  sledge- 
Ikunmer,  a  hammer  of  a  lar^c  si/e  iiMjd  for  breaking  stones. 
1893  Nortfatmbld.  C,lnss,,  AVrr/,  kycvel,  a  stone-hammer, 
the  common  gavel.  Kyevel-hantMter^  heavy  hammer  used 
by  stone-breakers  to  break  up  the  large  blocks  of  road  metal. 

Kevel  (ke'v'l),  sb.^  Mining,  heal.  Also  keval, 
-il.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  name  given  by  Derby- 
shire lead-miners  to  a  calcareous  stone  found 
mingled  with  the  ore  (see  quots.X 

1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Ej,  Burr  [is]  a  hard  Knot  or 
Lump  in  the  Vein,  or  Sticking,  of  Caulk,  Chirts,  Kevells, 
&c.  mixed  with  the  Ore.  1802  MAWI-:  Mineral.  Derbysh. 
Gloss.,  A'.TV/,  a  sparry  substance  found  in  the  vein,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  spar,  fluor,  and  barytes. 

f  Kevel,  $b$  Obs.  [Given  by  Adanson  as  the 
native  name  in  Senegal.]  A  species  of  antelope, 
now  identified  with  the  common  gazelle. 

1759  tr.  Adanson  s  Senegal.  1774  (IOLDSM.  A'at.  fHst. 
(1862)  I.  n.  iiL  307-8  The  ..  second  he  calls  the  Kevel,  which 
is  rather  less  than  the  gazella.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  83/2 
The  kevel  [is]  found  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
African  desert  to  that  inhabited  by  the  dorcas. 

Kevel,  kevil :  see  CAVEL  sb±  and  ^. 

Ke  vel,  vl  Obs.  exc.  dial.  In  5  kevylle,  6 
kewle,  9  dial,  kibble,  [a.  ON.  kefla  to  bridle, 
gag,  f.  kefli,  KEVEL  sb.^}  trans.  To  bit  or  bridle. 

a  1400  Syr  Perc.  424  (Thornton  MS.  If.  164)  Brydille  hase 
he  righte  nane ;  ..Bot  a  wythe  hase  he  tane,  And  keuyllefl 
his  stede.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  95/41  Kewle  an  horse,  os 
obstruere.  1877  X.  W~.  Line.  Gloss. ^  Kibble,  to  put  the 
cord  of  a  halter  into  a  horse's  mouth  by  way  of  bit. 

Kevel,  v.~  :  see  under  KEVEL  $b,$ 

t  Ke'veiiliuller.  Obs.  Also  Khevenhullar. 
[f.  the  name  of  the  Austrian  general,  Andr.  von 
Khevenhiiller  (1683-1744).] 

a.  attrib.  Applied  to  a  high  cock  given  to  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  worn  in  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  c.  (see  Kairholt  Costume  in  Eng.  (1860)  299) ; 
hence  also  with  hat.  b.  absol.  A  cock  of  this 
form  ;  a  hat  cocked  in  this  fashion. 

1746  Brit.  Mag.  309  A  laced  Hat  pinched  into  what  our 
Beaux  have  learnt  to  call  the  Kevenhuller  Cock.  1750 
COVENTRY  Pompey  Litt.  n.  iv.  (1785)  58/1  Jockey-boots, 
Khevenhullar-hats,  and  Coach-whips.  1753  Proc.  Commis- 
sion of  Common  Sense  (Fairholt  I.  377)  Is  not  the  Dettingen 
cock  forgotten?  the  noble  Kevenhuller  discouraged?  1762 
Lond.  Chron.  XI.  Chapter  of  Hats  (Planche),  Hats  are 
now  worn,  upon  an  average,  six  inches  and  three-fifths  broad 
in  the  brim  and  cocked  between  Quaker  and  Kevenhuller. 

Kever,  common  ME.  form  of  COVER  z/.l  and  z/.2 
in  midl.  and  south,  dial. ;  rare  obs.  f.  COVER  sb.^ 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  74/38  Keuer,  opercuhtm. 

K.everche,  -cher,  var.  KERCH,  KERCHER,  Obs. 
f  Keverfue,  obs.  form  of  CUKFKAV. 

14  ..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  588/40  /gniteghtin,  keuerfve. 

Kew,  kewe,  obs.  forms  of  CUE  j^.i,  ^. 
Kewery,  variant  of  CURY  1  Obs,,  cookery. 
tKew-kaw,  kew-waw,  adv.  Obs.    [Origin 

obscure.]  Upside  down.    (Used  as  sb.  in  quot.  1399.) 

1399  LAXGL,  Rich.  Redeles  in.  299  In  well  and  in  woo  be 
werfd  euere  turneth.  5it  her  is  kew-kaw  bou}  he  come  late, 
A  new  J»ing  bat  noyeth  nedy  men  and  ofc»er.  1630  J.  TAYLOR 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  n.  233  The  Picture  topsie-turuie  stands 
kewwaw  :  Th-:  World  turn'd  vpside  downe,  as  all  men  know. 

t  Kewt,  &•  Obs.  rare.  [Imitative.]  intr.  To 
mew  as  a  cat.  Hence  f  Kewting  vbl.  sb. 

c  1440  Proutp.  Pan).  274/1  Kewtyn,  a.s  cattys,  catillo,glatio. 
Ibid.)  Kewtynge  of  cattys,  catillatus^glaticus. 

Kex  (keks).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  a.  4-  kex, 
6-7  kexe,  6  keckes,  8  kecks,  (9  dial,  kesk, 
kesh).  0.  4-6  kyx,  6-8  kix(e,  (6  kickes,  kykkes, 
9  dial,  gix,  gicks,  kish).  See  also  KECK,  KECKSY,  ! 
CASSHE.  [Origin  unknown ;  W.  cecys  pi.,  some- 
times cited  as  the  source,  is  no  doubt  from  Eng.] 

1.  The  dry,  usually  hollow,  stem  of  various 
herbaceous  plants,  esp.  of  large  umbelliferous  plants, 
such  as  Cow  Parsnip,  Wild  Chervil,  and  Marsh 
Angelica. 

1377  LANT.I..  P.  PI.  P>.  xvu.  219  Glowande  gledes  glaiHeth  , 
nou^te  bis  workmen  ..  As  doth  a  kex  [C,  xx.  185  kyxj  or  a  I 
candel  pat  cau^te  hath  fyre  &  blaseth.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
277/2  Kyx,  or  bunne,  or  drye  weed,  calamus.  1530  PAI.SGR. 
235/2  Keckes  of  humblockes,  t^>ia^\  Ibid.  236/1  Kickes 
the  drie  stalke  of  humlockes  or  burres,  ivyav.  1577  P..  GOOGE 
lleresbactis  Husf\  (1586)  177  b,  Take  a  peece  of  a  reede  or 
a  kex.  1580  Pappe  iv.  Hatchet  Civ,  Elders  they  may 
bee,  which  being  fullest  of  spungie  pith,  proue  euer  the  | 
driest  kixcs.  1671  JOSSELVN  New  Eng.  Rarities  74  The 
Stalkes  are  as  hollow  as  a  Kix,  and  so  are  the  Roots.  1723 
J.  NOTT  Confectioner's  Diet.  Pref.,  Upon  the  Battlements 
of  the  Castle  [of  pastry]  were  planted  Guns  made  of  Kexes. 
1768-74  TUCKER  Lt.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  506  Taking  for  our  sup- 
port a  withered  kecks  instead  of  the  staff  of  life.  1842 
AKERMAS  ll'iltsh.  Gloss.,  6Yi,  the  dry  stalks  of  hemlock. 
1891  T.  H  \HDV  Tess  (1892)  139,  I  should  be  as  dry  as  a  kex 
wi'  travelling  so  far. 

fb.  Without  a  :  collectively,  or  as  a  material. 

In  some  cases  perh.  taken  as  pi.  of  KECK,  a  form  which 
was  prob.  evolved  frum  this  collective  sense. 

1562  J.  HI-.VWU.H)  Pw.  <v  A//Vr.  (1867)  106  Of  kyks  for 
cage  woorke,  to  builde  thy  house  hie.  1597  GF.RARDE 
Herbal  n.  xvii.  §  i.  rqg  The  stalke  is  rounde,  sin«»>i' 
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hollow,  like  to  Kexe  or  Casshes.  1607  WILKINS  Miseries 
enforced  Marriage  iv.  in  Ha/1.  Dodsley  IX.  534  Iff.  Dost 
not  know  me,  butler?  But.  For  kex,  dried  kex.  1725 
BAILEY  Erasm,  Colloq.  7  You're  so  thin,  a  Body  may  see 
through  you,  and  as  dry  as  Kecks. 
2.  An  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  hollow  stalk. 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  in.  xxiii.  306  Sagapenum  is  the  sap 
or  gumme  of  a  kinde  of  Ferula  or  kix.      1658  ROWLAND 
Moufct's  Theat.Ins.  1003  '1  hey  are  commonly  found  in  Kexes, 
or  Asse  Parsly  in  the  summer  time.    1755  Gcntl.  i\lag.  XXV. 
20  Cicuta,    Common  Hemlock,   or  Kex.      1784  TWAMLKY 
Dairying  118  Kex,  or  water-parsnip,  ..  grows  in  rivers  and 
fens,  is  very  noxious  to  cattle;  also  the  lesser  Kex  called 
upright  water-parsnip,  in  rivers  and  ditches.    1847  TENNYSON 
Princ.  iv.  59  'I  ho'  the  rough  kex  break  The  starr'd  mosaic. 
1880  IEFFEKIES  Gt.  Estate  \\\.  136  Cutting  a  dry'gicks'so 
that  it  should  be  open  at  either  end,  like  a  tube. 

1 3.  The  husk,  sheath,  or  hard  case  of  a  chrysalis. 

riCoo  HOLLAND,  When  the  kex,  or  husk,  is  broken,  he 
proveth  a  fair  flying  butterfly.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury 
ii.  371/1  Kex,  or  husk  of  Worms. 

f  4.  fig.  A  dried-up  sapless  person.    Obs. 

1611  r.r  UM.  &  FL.  King  ff  No  King  v.  ii,  lie  make 
these  withered  kexes  bear  my  body  two  hours  together 
above  ground.  1659  Lady  Alimony  it.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XIV.  309  Flo.  The  issue  madam?  died.  None;  nor  ever 
shall  With  that  sear,  suckless  kex.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  54.  3/2  If  a  weighty  Boss  She,  And  a  slender  Kecks 
He.  a  1711  KEN  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  360  I'll 
follow  glorious  Edmund  to  his  Urn,  The  Embers  of  his 
Fire  this  Kix  will  burn. 

I  Ke  xen,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  In  6  kicson.  [f. 
prec.  +  -EX4.]  Made  of  kexes. 

1579  PrTTKNHAM  Parthenides  xi,  One  daye  agayne  will, 
in  his  rage,  Crushe  it  all  as  a  kicson  cage,  And  spill  it  quite. 

Ke'xy,  a*  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  7  kecksie,  9 
dial,  keckay,  kiskie.  [f.  KEX  +  -Y.  Cf.  KECKY.] 
Like  a  kex;  dry  and  brittle;  withered,  sapless. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  iv.  iv.  Schisme  396  Thou  .. 
Shalt  play  no  longer  thy  proud  Kinglings  Part  On  such  a 
Kixey  stage.  1653  A.  WILSON*  Jas.  I  159  His  Kecksie  car- 
kass  was  made  to  ride  ..  with  bis  face  to  the  horse  tail. 
1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  yi.  x.  240  The  Earth  .  .will  become 
more  kexy,  and  loose  of  its  Solidity,  a  1825  FORBY  Voc. 
E.  Anglia,  Kisky,  dry,  juiceless,  husky.  1884  Cheshire 
Gloss.  s.v.,  Celery,  when  it  is  inclined  to  run  up  to  stalks, 
would  be  called  'very  kecksy'. 

Key  ;k/~),  sb.i  Forms;  I  cses,  caese,  (keeje, 
kaige),  2  kaeie,  3  keige,  //,  keyijen,  keien,  4 
key$e;  3-4  kai,  3-8  kay,  (4  cay,  kaie,  pi.  caiss), 
4-6  kaye,  (5-6  //.  kaies) ;  3-6  keye,  (//.  keis), 
3-7  keie,  5-7  kee,  7  kie;  4-^key,  (//%4-6  -es, 
4 — a).  [OE.  cxg  str.  f.  (pi.  ckga)  and  caere  wk.  f. 
(pi.  cxgan}  —  OFris.  kei,  kay ;  not  found  in  the 
other  Tent,  languages  ;  ulterior  etym.  unknown. 

The  mod.  pronunciation  (k/)  is  abnormal.  The  other  OE. 
words  ending  in  -<eg  have  uniformly  mod.  (^'),  as  cl&g  clay, 
grxg  grey,  gray,  htuyg  whey;  and  that  key  had  the  same 
vowel  as  these  in  ME.  is  proved  not  only  by  the  frequent 
spelling  kayt  but  by  its  constantly  riming  with  day,  -way, 
say,  play,  etc.  This  was  evidently  the  standard  prop,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  i7th  c. ;  Dryden  has  the  rime  with  way 
more  than  once  in  one  of  his  latest  works  (1700).  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  even  in  isth  c.  a  (northern)  spelling  kee\ 
and  in  Scottish  MSS.  of  the  same  cent  the  form  key  (pi. 
keis}  shows  that  the  vowel  in  that  dialect  was  not  the  same 
as  in  day  or  clay ;  in  somewhat  later  Scottish  (:6th-i7th  c.) 
the  identity  of  the  vowel  with  that  which  gives  mod.  (i)  is 
established  by  rimes.  In  mod.  Southern  Sc.  also,  key  has  ' 
the  same  diphthong  (kei)  as  be,  me,  we,  dee,  see.  treet  etc., 
proving  that  it  must  from  an  early  period  have  had  the 
same  sound  as  e,  ee  had  at  the  time.  The  vb.  weigh  has 
the  same  history  in  Sc.  iwJ),  but  in  Eng.  remains  (w^'J. 
The  mod.  pronunciation  (k/)  thus  appears  to  be  of  northern 
origin,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  it  came  into  general 
Eng.  use.  Cf.  the  surname  Kaye  or  Key  (Caius)  in  Caius 
(Le.  Key's)  College,  Cambridge.] 

I.  1.  An  instrument,  usually  of  iron,  for  moving 
the  bolt  or  bolts  of  a  lock  forwards  or  backwards, 
and  so  locking  or  unlocking  what  is  fastened  by 
it ;  usually  fitted  on  the  bit  or  web  with  more  or 
less  elaborate  incisions,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  wards 
of  the  lock. 

«iooo  Kiddles  xliii.  12  (Gr.)  Hwylc  J?aes  hordgates  csegan 
craefte  )>a  clamme  onleac.  1018  Laws  of  C  nut  \\.  c.  76  §  i 
paera  C£C£ean  heo  sceal  weardian.  c  1290  S,  Eng  Leg.  I. 
200/14  \>e  prior  haueth  J?e  kei^e  in  warde.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
17357  Pa*  sperd  fast  wit  lok  and  kai  [i>.rr.  kay,  keyl  pe  seles 
alssua  bai  bar  away,  f  13*0  Sir  Irenes  (MS.  A)  3207  A  . , 
schette  be  dore  wijj  be  keie  [rime  veie  (  =  fey)J.  ^1375  Sc. 
Leg.  Saints  xlvii.  (Ejffdme)  73  po  he  had  be  keys  brocht 
Vith  hyme,  dims  opyn  he  [ne]  mocht.  1463  Kitry  M'llls 
(Camden)  22  A  keye  of  the  grete  gardeyn  gate.  1491-2  in 
Swayne  Santm  Cintrch-u'.  Ace,  (1896)40,  j  key  to  the  Organ 
dore  £  iij  keyis  to  the  qu^r  dorys  vijd.  1535  COVERDALE 
Judg.  iii.  25  (For  no  man  opened  the  perler  dore)  they  toke 
the  keye,  and  opened  it.  1552  HULOET,  Kaye,  c/aitis.  1596 
SPENSER  /'.  Q.  iv.  x.  18  Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or 
such  like  waies,  Crept  in  by  stouping  low,  or  stealing  of  the 
kaies.  1632  LITHGOW  Trazt.  iv.  137  The  dopre,  that  he  had 
ntwly  locked,  and  taken  the  key  with  him  to  the  ship. 
1700  DRYDEN  Sigism.  fy  Guise.  133  The  dame,  who  long  ••• 


turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans.  1877  J.  M. 
PORTEOUS  Turkey  20  A  key  was  an  emblem  carried  before 
the  troops  of  the  prophet. 

b.  Phrases  and  proverbs:  f  Under  fay,  under 
lock  and  key  (see  LOCK).  As  cold  as  a  key  (cf. 
KEY-COLD  a.).  To  lay  (or/;//)  the  key  under  the 
door,  to  shut  up  house  and  go  away,  7*0  gef  (Stave) 
the  key  of  the  street  (ironical),  to  be  shut  out  for 


the  night,  or  have  no  house  to  go  to.  Key  and 
book  (or  bible})  used  in  a  method  of  divination. 
The  Kings  keys  (see  quot.  1824). 

13  . .  Evang.  Nicod.  831  in  Herrig  Arckiv  LIII.  406  Yhe 
keped  him  vnder  kay  [rimes  day,  way,  may].  1390  GOWEK 
Conf.  II.  188  The  Priest  Thoas,  which  ..the  Palladion  of 
Troie  Kepte  under  keie.  1501  DOUGLAS  PaL  Hon.  674 
With  quaikand  voce  and  hart  cald  as  a  key  \rinifs  fey,  pley, 
etc.],  a  1541  WYAIT  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  121  What  Vaileth 
under  kay  To  keep  treasure  alway,  That  never  shall  see 
day.  a  1600  MoNTGOMHKlB  Sann.  xli,  My  lyfe  ..  from  my 
body  fled,  And  left  my  corps  als  cold  as  ony  kie  [rimes 
thee,  ee,  thrie].  1677  YARRANTON  l:ng.  Ituprov.  126  The 
Tenant  lays  the  Key  under  the  Door.  18x4  SCOTT  Red- 
gauntlet  ch.  xix,  Constables  . .  considered  as  worthy  to 
use  what  are  called  the  king's  keys.  [Cf.  Antiq,  ,\xi.  note, 
The  king's  keys  are,  in  law  phrase,  the  crow-bars  and 
hammers  used  to  force  doors  and  locks,  in  execution  of  the 
king's  warrant.]  1837  DICKENS  Pickiv.  xlvii,  Its  too  late 
now:  you  can't  get  in  to-night;  you've  got  the  key  of  the 
street,  my  friend.  1894  G.  PARKER  Transl.  Savage  161 
A  crossing  sweeper  early  to  his  task,  or  holding  the  key  of 
the  street. 

c.  The  representation  of  a  key,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.  St.  Peter's  keys,i\±Q  cross  keys  borne 
in  the  Papal  arms  (see  4).  Greek  key,  each  of  the 
key-like  bends  of  which  the  Greek  fret  consists. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Htnulat  345  Twa  keyis  our  croce,  of  siluer 
so  cleir,  In  a  feild  of  asure  flammit  onfold.  15..  Sym  iff  his 
brudtr  25  in  Laing  Anet  Poet.  Scot.  315  Thay.  .clampit  vp 
sanct  Peteris  keis  [ritnes  leis,  weis,  sleuis]  Bot  of  ane  auld 
reid  gartane.  1688  R.  HOLME  Annonry  in.  301/2  He 
beareth  Azure,  a  key  double  Bited  in  Fesse.  1897  Wtstm, 
Gaz.  2  Sept  3/2  Its  trimmings,  .running  in  vertical  lines 
that  end  in  Greek  keys. 

2.  In  pregnant  sense,  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  custody,  control,  admission  of  others,  etc.,  im- 
plied by  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  any  place  ; 
hence  as  a  symbol  of  office,  and  Jig.   the  office 
itself.     Cold  key ',  the  office  of  groom  of  the  stole. 

(1900  [see  4].  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3848  pe  conseil  of 
france.  .Jolde  him  vp  al  J?at  lond  &  J>e  keyen  [v.  rr.  key^cn, 
keyes]  of  parys.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  2298  (Philomela) 
Myn  yonge  doughter.  .That  beryth  the  keye  of  al  myn 
herlis  lyf.  #1400-50  Alexander  2147  J?ai  vnsarked  him  pe 
Satis  8:  ;ald  him  fe  keys  \MS.  D.  kees].  1546  J.  HEY- 
WOOD  Prov.  (1867)  30  The  kays  hang  not  all  by  one  mans 
gyrdell.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  I-' I  162  All  the  townes 
in  Acquitayne  (except  Bayon)  delivered  their  keys,  and 
became  vassals.  1643  G.  MOUNTACU  in  Bitcclenth  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  299  These  Lords,  Holland  and 
Essex,  ..  accordingly  delivered  their  key  and  staff  respect- 
ively to  the  Lord  Falkland.  1676  C.  HATTON  in  H  Corr. 
(Camden)  1^8  His  office  of  Chamberlaine  is  here  incompa- 
tible wlh  his  other  character  It  is  generally  beleeved  he 
will  lose  his  Key.  1761  DK.  NEWCASTLE  Lett.  Dk.  Devonsh. 
13  Mar.  in  W.  E.  Manners  Mrq.  Granby  (18^9)  196  Lord 
Bute  told  me  the  King  wished  to  give  the  Gold  Key  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  and  the  Staff  to  my  Lord  Talbot.  1795 
SOUTHEY  Joan  of  Arc  vi.  168  Of  every  captured  town  the 
kuys  Restore  to  Charles. 

II.  Jig.  (often  in  figurative  context). 

3.  Something  compared  to  a  key,  with  its  power 
of  locking  or  unlocking  ;  that  which  opens  up,  or 
closes,  the  way  to  something;    that  which  gives 
opportunity  for  or  precludes  an   action,  state   of 
things,  etc. 

a  1000  Cxdmons  Exod.  524  gif  onlucan  wile  lifes  wealh- 
stod.-gastes  caej^on,  run  bifl  Rerecenod.  c  izoo  Vices  <V 
/  'irtucs  7  Hie  is  kaeie  of  alle  o'Sre  sennes  non  senne  ne 
mai  bien  idon  bute  5urh  unhersumnesse.  ^1450  in  -^rd  Rep. 
hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (1872)  280/1  And  as  for  Maunce  and 
Mayne,  alle  lordes  and  comons  in  Englond  knew  well  that 
it  was  the  keye  of  well  faire  of  alle  the  kynge's  obeisaunce 
in  Fraunce.  1596  DRAYTON  Leg,  i.  740  His  victorious  Hand 
became  the  Kay,  To  let  yee  in,  to  my  rich  Treasure. 
1642  FULLER  Holy  <y  Prof.  St.  iv.  xxi.  352  Love,  the  key 
of  hearts,  will  open  the  closest  coffers,  a  1703  BURKITT  On 
N.  T.,  Matt.  vii.  ii  Prayer  is  the  key  that  opens  both  His 
heart  and  His  hand.  1845  FORD  Handbk.  Spain  I.  58 
A  supply  of  cigarst  those  keys  to  Spanish  hearts. 

b.  Golden  or  silver  key:  Money,  employed  as 
a  bribe  to  obtain  the  opening  of  a  door  or  to  gain 
a  purpose. 

[14. .  Purif.  Marie  in  Tnndale's  Vis.  (1843)  130  Thowgh 
that  sche  bare  of  gold  no  key  To  bye  a  lombe.]  1679  Hist, 
Jftzcr  2  The  Silver  Key  will  open  the  strongest  Gates  of 
the  strictest  Monastery.  1705  HTCKERINGILL  Priest-cr.  i. 
(1721)  63  Will  Council  open  their  Mouths  without  a  Golden 
Key?  1798  W.  HUTTON  Atilohiog,  41, 1  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  door,  contrary  to  other  doors,  would  not  open 
with  a  silver  key.  1841  TENNYSON  Lockilcy  H.  100  Every 
door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 

t  C.  A  name  for  the  principal  claws  of  a  hawk's 
foot  (see  quot.)  Obs. 

itfbBk.St.  Albans  Avn'j,  Understond  ye  also  that  the 
longe  Sendees  be  calde  the  key  of  the  fote,  or  the  Closer. 
For  what  thyng  som  euer  it  be  yl  yowre  hawke  strenyth, 
open  that  Sengle,  and  all  the  fote  is  oppen,  for  the  strength 
Iner  of  forty fleth  all  the  fote. 

4.  TheoL     (With   allusion    to    Matt.   xvi.    19). 
Usually//.  :  The  ecclesiastical  authority,  held  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  conferred  by  Christ  on  St. 
Peter,  and  transmitted  to  the  Popes  as  his  successors. 
In  a  wkler  sense:    The  disciplinary  or   spiritual 
power  of  priests,  as  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

a  900  O.  E.  JMartyrol.  210  pact  he  [se  papa]  heofna  rices 
carxan  &  helle  £e weald  ahte.  [c  1000  Ags.  Gasp.  Matt.  xvi. 
rr)  pe  ic  sylle  heofona  rices  csejia  [Lindisf.  cajgas,  Rushw. 
k.f^i-n  ;  Hatton  kaigen.J  a  1300  Cursor  A!.  26150  He  mai  be 
no^er  lese  ne  bind,  forqui  bat  kay  es  giuen  to  nan  bot  preist. 
1340  II  AM  POLE  Pr.  Come.  3838  pa  cays  er  noght  elles  to  se 
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Bot  playn  power  of  his  [the  Pope's]  dignite.    1416  A' 

ftaM  Jo  Cal  the  clarge  to  *>ur  counsel,  thai 

kav        ISSI  LVKDESAV  Manarclu  4820  1  hose  spiritual  keis 

-,risi  to  Peter  gaif.  1560  OHnB.SUJmnStCtmm. 

her  Priesles  onlyc  have  authontye  of  the  Keyes. 

1653  BAXTER  Ckr.  CoHCar'd +$Y\u?j  that  distinguish  between 

the  Key  of  Order  and  the  Key  of  Jurisdiction,  do  without 

question  allow  the  former  to  the  Pre-byters.     1681 

•.v.  in  Loxd.  GHZ.  No.  1670/1  The  Intrmsick 
Spiritual  Power  of  the  Church,  or  Power  of  the  Keys,  as  it 
was  exerced  by  the  Apostles,  aiyn  Kts  Hymiiotlito 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  i_u  Jesus  to  you  the  ghostly  Keys 
commits  And  those  you  here  absolve,  in  Heav'n  acquits. 
1849  MACAIHY  ffi't  inf.  I.  iv.  <66  Lewis  ..  was  in  turn 
•d  by  the  Pop*  of  encroaching  on  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  keys. 

5.  A  place  which  from  the  strategic  advantages 
of  its  position  gives  its  possessor  control  over  the 
passage  into  or  from  a  certain  district,  territory, 
inland  sea,  etc. 

c  1440  CAFCRAVE  Lift  St.  Kath.  I.  71  Therfor  bis  kvng 
ryght  as  for  a  keye  Of  all  hys  kyngdame  set  hys  town  ber. 
111548  HALL  Ckron.,  Hen.  \'I  153  Which  towne  was  the 
kay  and  passage  over  the  ryver  of  Soame,  from  Fraunce  to 
<ji6oo  .\IO\TGO.MERIE  Misc.  Poems  xlviii.  115 
For  these  tua  Castells  ar  the  only  kees  Of  all  Turkie, 
and  do  divide  the  sees.  1684  Lend.  Gaz.  No.  1054/5  A  v.  TV 
Important  place,  which  is  the  Key  of  SctavonuL  1735 
BERKELEY  Querist  J  266  Whether  the  sea-ports  of  GaUvay, 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Waterford  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as 
keys  m?  1838  THIHLWALI.  G«iv*  II.  xv.  291 

He  had  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in  his  hands.  1838 
Pinny  Cycl.  XI.  214/2  (Gibraltar)  Henry  IV,  king  of 
Castile ..  gave  it  the  arms  it  still  bears,  viz.  a  castle  with 
a  key  hanging  to  the  gate,  alluding  to  its  being  the  key  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

tram/.  1869  HUXLEY  in  Set.  Of  it.  5  May  506/1  And  yet 
this  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 

6.  That  which   serves  to  open  up,  disclose,  or 
explain  what  is  unknown,  mysterious,  or  obscure ; 
a  solution  or  explanation. 

ciyj  K.  /ELFRED  Gregory's  Past.  xv.  90  Daet  word  Ssere 
5reaunge  is  caex,  forozm  hit  oft  onlycS  &  xeopenaS  oa  scylde 
be  se  him  self  aer  nyste  se  hie  Surhteah.  c  1000  ytLFRic 
Gram.  Pref.  (Z  )  2  Stzfcrzft  is  seo  cjej  Se  &era  boca  and^it 
unliui.  1381  WVCLIF  Luke  xi.  52  Woo  to  sou,  wyse  men  of 
lawe,  for  ;e  han  take  awey  the  keye  of  kunnynge.  c  1422 
HOCCLEVE  Learn  to  Die  12  Thow  of  al  science  berst  the 
keye.  1597  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  ffSiae  411  EuerCurage 
keipis  the  keyis  Of  knowledge  at  his  belt.  164*  FULLER 
Holy  t,  Prof.  St.  ill  iv.  158  Get  the  Language  (in  part) 
without  which  Keythoushalt  unlock  little  of  moment.  1712 
ADDISON  Sftct  No  435  P  6, 1  have  one  general  Key  to  the 
Behaviour  of  the  Fair  Sex.  1788  MAD  D'AXBLAY  Diary 
21  July,  1  felt  his  meaning,  though  1  had  no  key  to  it.  1883 
S.  C.  HALL  Retrospect  II.  305  It  was  the  key  to  his  success; 
he  knew  the  value  of  time. 

b.  spec.  The  alphabet  or  explanatory  scheme 
for  the  interpretation  of  a  cipher,  an  allegorical 
statement,  or  other  composition  of  hidden  or  veiled 
meaning  ;  any  scheme  explaining  the  features  of  a 
picture,  identifying  the  persons  represented,  etc.; 
an  outline  or  simplified  map  or  chart,  intended 
to  make  a  full  map,  etc.,  more  intelligible ;  a 
wotk  containing  solutions  of  mathematical  or  other 
problems ;  a  translation  of  a  book  or  exercise  in  a 
foreign  language,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  learners. 

1605  Implied  in  key<iplier  [see  16],  1675  Essex  Papers 
(Camdenl  I.  290  'Tis  most  of  it  in  cypher,  w«!l  ye  Key  will 
unfolde.  1711  ADDISON  Sfect.  No.  37  F  2  The  New  Ata- 
lantis,  with  a  Key  to  it.  1733  Scots  Mag:  Apr.  208/2  A 
burlesque  upon  some  late . .  transactions ;  but  seems  to  want 
a  key.  1800  DK.  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut.  Col.  Close  in 
Gurw.  Desf>.  (1837)  I.  151,  I  beg  also  that  you  will  send  me 
a  key  of  the  cipher.  1816  Svo.  SMITH  Wks.  (1867)  II.  102 
Some  of  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  classics  should  be  im- 
mediately published,  with  keys.  18*7  HAKE  Guesses  Ser.  11, 
(1873)  206  Poetry  is  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature. 
1870  A.  R.  HOPE  .1/x  Schoolboy  Fr.  (1875)  52  Where  the 
master  used  a  Key  to  Henry's  Exercises. 

7.  Mus.  t  a.  [after  Guido  Aretino's  use  of  davis.] 
The  lowest  note  or  tone  of  a  scale  or  sequence  of 
notes ;  the  key-note.   Obs.     Hence,   b.  A  scheme 
or  system  of  notes  or  tones  definitely  related  to 
each  other,  according  to  (or  in)  which  a  piece  of 
music  is  written;  such  scheme  being  based  upon 
and  named  after  some  particular  note  (the  key- 
note ,  as  the  key  of  C.     Hence,  o.  The  sum  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  relations  existing  between 
the  tones  of  such  a  system  ;  tonality. 

MAJOR,  MINOR,  NATURAL  (etc.)  key:  see  these  words. 

[There  is  app.  some  relationship  between  this  sense  and  n, 
but  its  precise  nature  is  not  clear ;  its  origin  prob.  lies  out- 
side Eng..  in  the  use,  in  mediaeval  music,  of  L.  clavis  (whence, 
!.,  CLF.F,  q.v.). 

1880  A.  J.  HIPKINS  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  369  The  word 
clavis,  key,  in  the  solmisation  system  of  Guido  d'Arezzo, 
was  used  for  note  or  tone,] 

1590  SHAKS.  MiJs.  A',  in.  ii.  206  Both  warbling  of  one 
song  ;  both  in  one  key.  1597  MODIFY  Intfod.  Jfu's.  4  N'ow 
I  praie  you  shew  me  all  the  seuerall  Keyes  wherein  you  may 
begin  your  sixe  Notes  [i.e.  hexachords].  1609  DOULAND 
Ornith.  Micro!.  7  A  Key  is  the  opening  of  a  Song,  because 
like  as  a  Key  opens  a  dore,  so  doth  it  the  Song.  1674  PLAV- 
FORD  Still  Mus.  i.  xi.  57  To  shew  in  what  Key  the  Song  was 
set,  and  howc.,rh  Musi,  al  Key  had  relation  one  to  another. 
1694  \V.  H.III.KH  //a>-mo«v(i73i)  no  Drawasecond  Scale 

.but  lett 

Rules  for  ThorpTu-Rass  in  Holder  llnrmony  192  The  ex- 
tream  Sharp  in  a  sharp  [i.  e.  major)  Key,  is  the  half  Note 
(l.  c  <emitont]  helow  the  Key.  1787  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 
Ode  upon  O,ie  Wks.  1812  I.  421  To  hear  her  pompously  de- 
mand  the  Key  Of  every  piece  Musicians  play.  i8a6  1 
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BUNSEN  in  Hare  Life  I.  vii.  268,  I  have  often  practised 
writing  out  parts  in  the  different  keys.  1898  STAINER  Diet. 
Mus.  Terms  253/2  The  key  of  C  requires  no  flats  or  sharps 
for  this  purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the  normal  key. 

8.  transf.  and  fig.     a.   transf.    (High   or  low) 
tone  (of  the  voice) ;  pitch. 

1599  B.  JONSON  Cynthia  s  Rev.  iv.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  84/1 
There's  one  speaks  in  a  key,  like  the  opening  of  some  Jus- 
tice's sate,  or  a  postboy's  horn.  1623  MASSINGER  Dk.  Milan 
n.  i.  Plays  (18681  74/1  I'll  speak  to  her.  And  in  a  high  key- 
too.  1700  BERKELEY  Th.  I'ision  §  46  Men  speak  in  a  high 
or  a  low  key.  1748  J.  MASON  Elocut.  10  Carefully  to  pre- 
serve the  Key  (that  is,  the  Command)  of  your  Voice.  1877 
BLACK  Green  Past.  xxxv.  (1878)  282  Loudly  discoursing— in 
a  high  shrill  and  plaintive  key— of  his  troubles. 

b.  fig.  Intensity  or  force,  *  pitch  '  (of  feeling  or 
action) ;  tone  or  style  (of  thought  or  expression) ; 
sometimes,  prevailing  tone  or  idea,  *  key-note*. 

1594  XASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  36  As  for  my  cariage,  he  knew 
hee  was  to  tuene  it  at  a  key,  either  high  or  low,  as  he  li-t. 
1599  DANIEL  Musoph.  Wks.  (1601)  Bv,  His  passions  set  to  such 
a  pleasing  kay.  1621  QUARLES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1717)131 
Let  peace  and  love  exalt  your  Key  of  mirth.  1646  EvAHCB 
Noble  Ord.  16  Which  is  the  right  Key  of  obedience.  1770 
LANGHORSE  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  904/2  The  key  of  politics, 
which  he  first  touched,  he  kept  to  without  variation.  1816 
KEATINGE  Trav.  (1817)  I.  234  He  returned  in  a  high  key  of 
spirits  in  consequence  of  the  reception  he  was  favoured  with. 
1875  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiv.  129  The  writs  to  the  barons 
.  .are  shorter  but  in  the  same  key. 

c.  Tone  or  relative  intensity  (of  colour). 

1851  H.  WILSON  Compos.  Light  <$•  Shade  65  Pictures, 
painted  in  a  '  light  key  ,  possess  many  advantages.  1876 
RUSKIN  Arrows  ofChace  (1880)  I.  174  Their  harmonies  of 
amber-colour  and  purple  are  full  of  exquisite  beauty  in  their 
chosen  key. 

III.  Applied  to  various  mechanical  devices,  in 
function  or  form  suggesting  the  key  of  a  lock. 

9.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  inserted 
between  other  pieces;  usually,  a  pin,  bolt  or  wedge 
fitting  into  a  hole  or  space  contrived  for  it  so  as  to 
lock  various  parts  together;  a  cotter. 

Also,  in  special  senses :  (a)  A  piece  of  timber  framed  be- 
tween floor-joists  by  mortice  and  tenon,  (b)  A  piece  of  wood 
let  into  the  back  of  a  board  or  set  of  boards,  across  the  grain, 
to  prevent  warping,  (c)  In  stone-work  :  the  piece  or  wedge 
of  iron  used  to  secure  a  dovetail  in  a  hole,  or  driven  between 
two  '  feathers  'to  split  a  stone  (see  quots.  1793).  frf)  In  book- 
binding :  a  metal  U-shaped  instrument  by  which  each  band 
is  secured  in  the  sewing-press. 

[1408-19  Ace.  Roll  in  Raine  Brief  Ace.  Durh.  Cath.  (1833) 
88,  ^d.  each  for  280  '  keys ',  or  bosses  for  the  crossings  of  the 
beams.]  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  269/2  Key,  or  knyttynge  of 
ij.  wallys,  or  trees  yn  an  vnstabylle  grownde, . .  loramentum. 
1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  V If  (1896)  84  Boltes  forlokkes  kayes 
lynces  and  a  taile  pynne  for  the  said  Curtowe.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Husb.  §  sThebodyeofthe  wayne. .  the  crosse  somer,  the  keys 
and  pikstaues.  1603-4  m  Swayne  Sarum  Church~iv.  Ace. 
(1896)  152  Boltes  ana  kayes  for  the  belles.  1660  BOYLE  New 
E*p.  Phys.  Mech.  ii.  37  The  brass  Key  (formerly  described 
as  a  stopple  in  the  brass  Cover).  1730  A.  GORDON  Majffei's 
Aniphith.  213  The  Stones,  .are  pieced  together,  .with  Keys 
of  Iron  or  Stones  left  projecting  out  in  what  was  already 
built,  the  better  to  join  them.  Ibid.  215  Keys  or  Cramps  of 
Metal.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  312  Take  out  the  pins  or 
keys  which  fasten  the  iron  work  of  the  brass  collars.  1793 
SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  51  The  iron  stanchions  ..  were  not 
fixed  into  the  rock  in  the  method  of  Key  and  Dovetail . .  but 
were  fixed  in  with  club  ends.  Ibid.  §  147  A  method  some- 
times used.. for  the  division  of  hard  stones,  called  the  Key 
and  Feather..  The  Key  is  a  long  tapering  wedge.. The 
Feathers  are  pieces  of  iron,  also  of  a  wedge  like  shape.  1838 
SIMMS  Pub.  M'ks.  Gt.  Brit.  15  Two  wrought  iron  keys  for 
fixing  the  rail  in  the  chair.  1857-62  NICHOLSON  Diet.  Archit. 
II.  86  When  a  key  is  passed  through  ..  two  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  metal  or  other  material  . .  it  is  customary  to  clasp 
them  together  by  gibbs,  previous  to  inserting  the  key.  1892 
D.  A.  Low  Mac/tine  Draw.  22  Keys  are  wedges,  generally 
rectangular  in  section,  but  sometimes  circular;  they  are  made 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  are  used  for  securing  wheels, 
pulleys,  cranks,  &c.,  to  shafts. 

F  In  the  following  passages  L.  clavus  tiller,  rudder,  is  con- 
fused with  clavis  key. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  HI.  pr.  xii.  81  (Camb.  MS.)  He  is 
as  a  Iceye  [L.  clauus\  and  a  stiere  by  which  J>at  the  edifice 
of  this  world  is  I-kept  stable.  1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  c, 
O  anker  and  keye  of  oure  gude  auenture. 

10.  That  which  completes  or  holds  together  the 
parts  of  any  fabric;  esp.  the  key-stone  of  an  arch, 
which  by  its  position  and  wedged  form  locks  the 
other  stones  and  holds  together  the  structure. 

Also  (a)  the  last  board  laid  in  a  floor  (Nicholson  Diet. 
Archit.  1857-62);  (6)  the  bent  bar  of  iron  which  in  well- 
boring  supports  the  train  of  rods  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  3  The  sharebeame,  the  whiche  is 
the  keye  and  the  chiefe  bande  of  all  the  plough.  1624 
WOTTON  Archit.  in  Rfliq.  (1651)  290  If  the  great  Doore  be 
Arched  with  some  brave  Head,  cut  in  fine  Stone  or  Marble 
for  the  Key  of  the  Arch.  1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  273 
The  under  side  of  the  Arch  at  the  Key  to  rise  in  height 
18  Inches  from  the  level  of  the  place,  whence  you  begin  to 
spring  the  Arch.  1723  CHAMBERS  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Treat. 
Archit.  I.  52  Keys  ..  ought  to  be  . .  a  real  support,  and  not 
stand  for  mere  Ornaments  as  they  frequently  do.  1892 
Daily  News  22  Nov.  3/1  The  hole  will  be  lined  all  the  way 
round  with  an  iron  plate  two  inches  thick.  This  will  be  laid 
all  round  in  14  segments,  and  a  '  key  '  at  the  top. 

fb.  fig.  The  leading  person  or  mainstay  of 
a  society,  etc. ;  one  of  the  best  dogs  in  a  pack  ; 
a  cardinal  point  or  principle.  Obs. 


••it.  Tongue  vii,  18  That  general,  quhi'lk  I  called  the 
keie  of  orthographic  .  .  that  is  the  congruence  o 
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and  sound  symbolized.  165*  CULPEPPER  Etig.  Physic.  (1809) 
336  The  one  must  keep  his  credit,  and  the  other  get  money, 
and  that  is  the  key  of  the  work.  1693  EVELYN  De  la  Quint. 
Cowpt.  Card.  I.  103  Which.. are  among  our  Fruits  that 
which  those  called  the  Keys  in  a  Pack  of  Hounds  are  in 
Hunting. 

C.  That  portion  of  a  first  coat  of  wall-plaster 
which  passes  between  the  laths  and  secures  the 
rest;  the  hold  which  plaster  has  on  a  wall  by 
means  of  roughnesses  in  the  surface ;  the  rough- 
ness of  a  wall-surface  which  enables  plaster  to 
adhere  to  it ;  the  roughing  on  the  under-side  of 
a  veneer,  giving  the  glue  a  better  hold. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Qperctt.  Mechanic  612  The  plaster  is 
crossed  all  over  with  the  end  of  a  lath,  to  give  it  a  tie  or  key 
to  the  coat  which  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.  1842-76 
GWILT  Arc/n't,  (ed.  7)  §  1899  A  better  key  is  obtained  upon 
the  bricks  and  mortar.  1888  C.  F.  MITCHELL  Build.  Const r. 
i.  vii.  t'lSS.;.)  104  Tredgold  recommends  the  arrises  of  wide 
timbers  to  be  taken  off,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  key  for 
plaster. 

11.  In  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and   other  (* key- 
board'} instruments:  Each  of  the  levers,  or  more 
usually  only   the   exposed   front  end  of  each   of 
these,  which  are  pressed  down  by  the  fingers   in 
playing,  and  actuate  the  internal  mechanism  so  as 
to  produce  the  various  notes. 

[This  sense  appears  to  be  confined  to  Eng.  It  is  app. 
related  in  origin  to  7  :  see  the  note  there.] 

c  1500  Froi\  in  Antiq.  Rep.  (1809)  IV.  407  He  must 
h.indill  the  keyes  all  lyke.  1513  in  Kerry  Hist.  St.  Lawr., 
Reading- (1883)  60  Payd  for  yelokks  to  the  same  organs,  one 
for  the  stopps  and  the  ol>er  for  the  keyes.  i6z6  KACON  Syfoa 
§  158  In  Clericalls,  the  Keyes  are  lined.  1632  QUARLES 
Div.  Fancies  i  The  unseen  Bellow*;,  nor  the  hand  that  plays 
Upon  th'  apparant  note-dividing  Kayes.  1664  PEFYS  Diary 
5  Oct.,  The  new  instrument  ..  the  Arched  Viall  ..  played 
on  with  kees  like  an  organ.  1785  MAD.  D'ARDLAY  Diary 
16  Dec.,  'Are  you  sure  you  never  play? — never  touch  the 
keys  at  all  ? '  1876  F.  E.  TROLLOPE  Charming  Fellow  1 1.  i.  4 
[She]  began  to  run  her  ringers  over  the  keys  of  the  piano. 
1896  HIPKINS  Pianoforte  28  The  lower  keys  are  called  the 
naturals  and,  where  seen,  are  covered  with  ivory ;  the  visible 
ends  of  the  shorter  upper  keys,  called  sharps,  are  raised  to 
the  height  required  by  blocks  of  ebony  glued  upon  them. 

b.  In  some  wind  instruments,  as  the  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  concertina,  etc.:  Each  of  the  small  metal 
levers,  actuated  by  the  fingers,  which  cover  or 
uncover  the  holes  so  as  to  modify  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  and  thus  produce  the 
various  notes, 

ijegCROKER,  etc.  Diet.  Arts,  etc.  s.  v.  Flute,  Stopped  and 
opened  by  the  little  finger's  pressing  on  a  brass,  or  some- 
times, a  silver  key,  like  those  in  hautboys,  bassoons,  &c. 
1829  Specif.  Patent  5803  Finger  keys  have  also  been  added 
to  such  instruments  [as  the  concertina],  1851  Illustr.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exhib.  1105  D  flute  of  ebony,  with  keys.. Clarionets  in 
B  and  D,  in  German  silver,  with  all  the  keys. 

f  C.  Each  of  the  vibrating  steel  tongues  of  a 
musical  box.  Obs. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dont.  Atnusew.  67  Long  bits  of  steel 
called  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 

12.  Hence  a.  In  telegraphy,  A  mechanical  device 
for  breaking  and  closing  an  electric  circuit,      b. 
In  a  type-writer   or   similar  instrument,  each   of 
a  set  of  levers  pressed  by  the  fingers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 

1837  Specif.  Patent  No.  7390.  4  Giving  signals  ..  by  .. 
pressure  of  his . .  fingers  upon  suitable  buttons  or  finger  keys. 
1846  Penny  Cycl.  ist  Suppl.  II.  616/1  In  M.  Alexander's 
instrument,  a  set  of  keys  resembling  those  of  a  pianoforte, 
and  corresponding  to  the  number  of  needles,  were  arranged 
on  a  frame  or  table.  1867  SABINE  Electric  Telegraph  41 
The  transmitting  key  used  by  Morse  in  his  later  apparatus . . 
consisted  of  a  lever.  1876  PREECE  &.  SIVEWRIGHT  Telegraphy 
58  To  send  dots  and  dashes  by  this  key  it  is  only  necessary 
to  tap  or  move  it  as  one  would  the  key  of  a  piano. 

13.  An  instrument  for  grasping  a  square  or  poly- 
gonal-headed screw,  peg,  or  nut,  and  turning  it  by 
lever  action;  esp.  (a)  for  winding  a  clock,  watch, 
or  clock-work  machine ;  (&}  for  turning  the  wrest- 
pins  of  stringed  instruments ;   a  tuning-hammer ; 
(<r)  for  turning  a  valve  or  stop-cock;  (d)  for  turning 
a  nut ;  a  screw-wrench  or  spanner. 

The  reference  in  quot.  1610  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In 
quot.  1659  applied  to  the  plug  of  a  cock  or  tap. 

1610  SIIAKS.  Temp.  I.  ii.  83  Thy  false  vncle  . .  hauing  both 
the  key,  Of  Officer,  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'th  state  To 
what  tune  pleas'd  his  eare.  1659  LI.AK  Wetertuks,  14  The 
Cock  D  ;  whose  barrel  is  pierced . .  to  the  end  that  the  key  C 
turning  either  one  way  or  the  other,,  .the  Water,  .may  run 
when  the  hole  of  the  key  C  shall  agree  with  one  or  the  other 
of  them.  1729  SWIFT  Direct.  Servants  Wks.  (18791  559/z 
Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.  1755  JOHNSON  Diet.,  Key..$.  An 
instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed  or  turned.  1783 
Phil.  7>rt»t.  LXXIII  443  Those  stop-cocks  must  be  turned 
by  means  of  a  key  adapted  to  their  square  tups.  1828  WEBSTER 
s.  v,.  The  key  of  a  watch  or  other  chronometer.  1851  Illttstr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1147  Ordinary  tuning-keys  are  generally 
formed  in  one  piece  of  hard  iron.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch 
$  Clockm.  131  Capable  of  being  wound  without  a  key. 

b.  An  instrument  for  extracting  teeth,  consisting 
of  a  firm  handle,  with  a  claw,  beak,  or  hook  at 
right  angles  tc  it,  and  moving  upon  a  pivot. 

1854-67  C.  A,  HARRIS  Diet.  Mfit.  Terminal.  377/2  S'nce 
the  time  of  Garengeot,  the  key  has  undergone  a  number  of 
improvements  . .  almost  every  dentist  has  felt  the  necessity 
:ifying  the  instrument.  1856  DRUITT  .S 'urgeoris  I'ade 
J/.  450  The  key  is.. often  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
the  bicuspides  and  molars. 
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IV.  14.  A  dry  fruit  with  a  thin  membranous 
wing,  usually  growing  in  bunches,  as  in  the  ash 
and  sycamore. 

1523  FITZHERB.  Sttrv.  xxix.  (1539)  51  Ye  may  gette  the 
Kcysof  asshes,  nuttes,and  suche  other.  1562  TURNER  Herbal 
11.  6  They  are  called  in  Knglishe  ashe  Keyes,  because  they 
hangh  in  bunches  after  the  maner  of  Keyes.  1664  EYF.LYN 
Sylva  (1679)  4  Oaklings,  young  beeches,  ash,  and  some  others, 
spring  from  the  self-sown  mast  and  keys.  17806.  WIIIIK 
Selborne  (1853)  387  Many  ash-trees  bear  loads  of  keys  every 
year.  1880  GRAY  Struct.  Dot.  (ed.  6)  294  The  Samara,  some- 
times called  in  English  a  Key,  is  an  indehiscent  one-seeded 
fruit  provided  with  a  wing. 

15.  Key  of  the  seay  the  Pelican's  foot  shell. 

1854  Zoologist  XII.  4425  Aporrhais  peS'pelecani  ..  This 
common  shell  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  key  of  the  sea '. 

V.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

16.  General   combs.,   as   (sense    i),   key-basket ', 
-maker,  -rack;    key-headed,   adj.;    (sense  6)   key- 
book ,  -cipher ;  -list,  -map,  -sentence,  ~word\    (sense 
7)  key '-relationship,  -signature;  (senses  9  and  10) 
key-beam,  -course,  -log,  -piece,  -pile. 

1888-9  Century  Afag,  XXXVII.  841  A  mob-cap  covering 
her  grey  hair,  and  *key-basket  in  hand.  1865  R.  HUNT  Pop. 
Rom.  West  Eng.  (1896)  112  (E.  D.  D.)  They  were  playing  all 
sorts  of  pranks  on  the  *key-beams  and  rafters.  1826  E. 
IRVING  Baiylon  I.  i.  54  These  two  *key-books  [Daniel  and 
Revelations]  and  the  treasure-books,  which  they  unlock. 
1605  BACON  Adi'.  Learn,  n.  xvi.  §  6  The  kinds  of  Ciphers. . 


middle  of  the  Arch.  1859  C.  FORSTER  Primev.  Lang.  ^  Man. 
Assyria  13  Clavi-formed  or  nail-headed,  cleidi-formed  or 
*key-headed,  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped.  1868  Harper's 
Mag.  XXXVI.  423  The  most  vulnerable  point,  the  "^key-log 
of  the  jam  is  sought.  1483 Catk.  A ng I.  zoo/i  A  *kay  maker, 
claniculari]tstclauicularia.  1851  in  Hlttstr,  Land,  Neivs 
(1854)  5  Aug.  119  Key-maker.  1872  PROCTOR  Ess.  Astron. 
xxviii.  346  This  chart,  .with  photo-lithographed  *keymaps. 
1895  SffoAfftaatQct,  26/2  Single  page  plans  of  small  districts 
on  a  fair  scale  with  a  key-map  for  reference.  1891  Pall 
MaltG.  7  Nov.  2/1  Fourteen  segments  and  a  *keypiece  will 
make  up  a  ring  2$  ft.  wide.  1882  STEVENSON  New  Arab. 
Nts.  (18841  297  The  landlord  ..  rose  from  a  business  table 
under  the  *  key- rack.  1881  BROADHOI/SI-;  HI  us.  Acoustics  ^ji 
So  many  stumbling-blocks,  in  the  way  of  understanding 
'key-relationship.  1859  C.  FORSTER  Pnnicv.  Lang.^  Man, 
Assyria  207  The  inscriptions  terminated  with  their  *key- 
sentence.  1875  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mits.  Terms  (1898) 
404/2  The  ""key  signatures,  including  the  clefs,  are  usually 
written  on  every  stave.  1879  STAINER  Music  of  Bible  164 
The  different  versions  begin  and  end  in  the  same  *key- 
tonality.  1859  C.  FORSTER  Primev.  Lang  ,  A/on.  Assyria 
40  The  *  key-word  of  these  inscriptions.  1885  MERRIAM.^;//. 
Boutles  II.  xx.xiv.  66  The  key-word  of  life  is  '  Thy  will  be 
done'. 

17.  Special  combs. :  key-action,  the  mechanism 
by  which  sounds  are  produced  in  musical  instru- 
ments that  have  a  keyboard;  t  key-band  Mech., 
a  pin  or  wedge  used  in  tightening  machinery;  key- 
bed  Mech,,  the  part  of  a  shaft  on  or  in  which 
a  key  rests  (see  quot.)  ;  key-bit  =  BIT  shl  7 ; 
key-bolt  Mech.t  a  bolt  which  is  secured  in  its 
place  by  a  key  or  cotter  (Hamersly  Naval  EncycL 
1881) ;  key-bone,  (a)  the  collar-bone,  clavicle 
{nonce-use}',  (b}  a  bone  forming  the  key  of  a 
structure ;  key-check  (see  quot.) ;  key-chord 
Mus.,  the  common  chord  of  the  key-note ;  *|*  key- 
clock,  ?a  pine  cone  (cf.  CLOCK  sbj-  9);  key- 
colour,  the  leading  colour  in  a  picture;  key-desk 
AIus.t  the  case  enclosing  the  keys  and  stops  of  an 
organ;  key-dovetailing,  a  method  of  joining  two 
pieces  of  wood,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  key  dovetailed 
into  each ;  key-drop,  an  external  keyhole-guard, 
which  falls  by  its  own  weight ;  key-fastener, 
any  device  to  prevent  a  key  from  being  turned  in 
a  lock  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  1875) ;  a  wedge  secur- 
ing the  breech-block  of  a  gun  {Cent.  Diet.} ;  key- 
file,  a  flat  file,  of  the  same  thickness  throughout, 
used  in  filing  the  wards  of  keys  ;  key-frame  = 
KEYBOARD  2;  key-fruit  =  KEY  14;  key-groove 
A  feck.  =  key-seat:  hence  key-grooving  machine^ 
f  key-gun,  =  key -pistol  \  key-hammer,  a  hammer 
for  driving  in  keys  or  wedges;  f  key-herd  Obs. 
~  KEY-KEEPER  ;  key-loader,  a  workman  who 
balances  the  wooden  keys  of  a  musical  instrument 
by  the  insertion  of  lead  pellets ;  •(•  key-locks, 
lock  and  key;  key-money,  a  payment  required 
from  the  tenant  of  a  house  before  he  is  allowed 
to  have  the  key;  key-movement,  the  mechanism 
of  the  keys  of  an  organ;  key-pattern,  a  fret  or 
meander;  key-pin,  the  pin  on  which  a  pianoforte 
or  organ  key  is  centred  ;  key-pipe,  in  a  lock,  the 
tubular  opening  in  which  the  shank,  of  the  key 
turns ;  f  key-pistol,  a  small  pistol  disguised  in 
the  form  of  a  key ;  key-point  =  KEY  5  (alsoyf^.) ; 
key-ring  (a)  a  finger-ring  having  a  small  key 
combined  with  it ;  (£)  a  ring  on  which  a  number 
of  keys  are  hung ;  key-screw  —  KKY  1 3 ;  key-seat 
Mech.,  a  key-bed  or  key-way  (see  quot.  for  key- 
bed)  ;  hence  key-seated  a. ;  f  key-shot,  shot 
consisting  of  a  bunch  of  pieces  of  metal;  key-stop, 
a  key  fitted  to  a  violin  to  assist  in  stopping  the 


strings  {Cent.  Dict.}\  key-stringed  a.,  having 
strings  which  are  sounded  by  means  of  keys ;  key- 
tail,  the  part  of  a  piano  or  organ  key  which  lies 
behind  the  key-pin  ;  key-trumpet,  a  trumpet 
fitted  with  keys;  key-way  Mech.,  a  groove  cut 
in  a  shaft,  or  in  the  boss  of  a  wheel,  to  receive 
a  key  (see  quot.  for  key-bed] ;  key-winding  a.,  of 
a  watch,  that  is  wound  up  with  a  key. 

1881  KDWAKDS  (V^viw  vi.  (Heading)  67  *Key  Action.  1734 
Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  No.  434  Engraving,  The  Screw 
or  *Key-band  to  confine  all  close  and  tight.  1892  D.  A.  Low 
Machine  Draw.  22  The  part  of  the  shaft  upon  which  a  key 
rests  is  called  the  *key  bed  or  key  way,  and  the  recess  in  the 
boss  of  the  wheel  or  pulley  into  which  the  key  fits  is  called 
the  key  way ;  both  are  also  called  key  seats.  1875  Ure*s 
Diet.  Arts  III.  142  By  turning  the  handle,  the  *key-bit..is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  works  of  the  lock,  so  as  to 
shoot  and  withdraw  the  bolt.  1791  COWPER  lliad\.  171  One 
with  his  huge  falchion  smote  Fast  by  the  "key-bone.  1854 
OWEN  Skel.  <y  Teeth  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Organ.  Nat.  I.  206  It  .. 
completes  the  neural  arch,  as  its  crown  or  key-bone.  1875 
STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Mns.  Terms  (1808)  341  The  pieces 
of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  manual,  to  which  the  pin-rails 
are  firmly  fixed,  are  called  *key-checks.  Ibid.  254  C,  E,  G 
is  the  *key-chord  of  C  1577  B.  GOOGE  Hcresbach's  Hitsb. 
(1586)  95  The  Pine. .is  planted  not  muche  unlike  to  the 
Almond,  the  Kernels  of  the  *Keie  clockes  being  set  as  the 
Almond  is.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  21  Jan.  4/2  The  console  or 
*key-desk  is  movable.  1847  SMEATON  Builder's  Man.  90 
The  first  method  ..  is  called,  amongst  workmen,  keying 
together;  the  second  ..  'key-dovetailing^  1851  Casselt's 
Itlustr.  Exhibitor  52  [Foucault  s]  Printing  key  frame 
by  which  the  blind  may  write.  1835  URE  Philos.  Manuf. 
21  The  dexterous  hands  of  the  filer  and  driller  are  now 
superseded  by  the  planing,  the  *key-groove  cutting,  and 
the  drilling  machines.  1663  DAVENANT  Siege  Rhodes  Wks. 
(1673)  65,  I  hope  he  wears  no  charms  About  him,  *Key 
Guns  or  Pistols  charg'd  with  White  Powder.  1884  Mil. 
Engineering  I.  n.  59  The  toots  required  are..i  rammer, 
i  *key-hammer,  2  beaters,  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  490  Clam- 
cu/arius,  *cae^hiorde.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  193  Oe 
heuenliche  keiherde  samte  peter.  1886  Standard  10  May 
2/6  He  had  worked. .as  a  "key-loader.  ioi8La~is  of  C  nut 
it.  c.  76  §  i  Buton  hit  under  paes  wifes  "caej-locan  jebroht 
waere,  sy  heo  clsene.  a  1687  COTTON  Poet.  Wks.  (1765)  7 
And  here,  in  House,  with  her  own  Key-locks,  She  us'd  to 
keep  her  Coach  and  Peacocks.  1898  Daily  jyjratf  19  Dec. 
6/7  The  rent  was  higher  than  was  stated  on  the  rent  book 
and  the  *key  money  exorbitant.  1881  EDWARDS  Organs  vi. 
(Heading)  67  The  Claviers  and  *Key  Movement.  1876 
HUMPHREYS  Coin-Collector  s  Man.  iv,  The  figure  known  m 
Greek  ornament  as  the  '  *key  pattern  .  1887  J.  R.  ALLEN 
Early  Chr.  Symbol,  in  The  cross.. is  enclosed  in  a  rect- 
angular frame  of  key-pattern.  1655  MRQ.  WORCESTER  Cent. 
Inv.  Index  p.  iv,  A  *  Key-pistol  [art.  44.  .a  Key  of  a  Chamber 
door,  which.. shall  become  a  perfect  pistol],  1870  LOWELL 
Study  Wind.  256  They  have  not  learned  the  art  of  con- 
centrating their  force  on  the  *key-point  of  their  hearers' 
interest.  1874  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  $•  Mining  509 
Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  sleeve.,  a  ^key-seat  of  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  length  is  cut . . ;  over  this  sleeve  a  pinion  . .  also 
key-seated,  is  slipped.  1652  Sea-Fight  bet™.  Eng.  fy  Dutch 
(30  Nov.)  4  So  close  and  thick  did  they  ply  the  enemy  with 
*Key-shot,  long  Chains,  and  Bolts  of  Iron.  1875  STAINER 
£  BARRETT  Diet.  Mus.  Terms  (1898)  253  The  striking 
apparatus  of  a  *key-stnnged  instrument.  1870  Eng.  Mech. 
18  Mar.  652/3  The  driving  shaft  is  cut  with  a  feather  groove 
or  *key  way.  1893  Pall  Mall^  G.  2  Jan.  5/2  He  drilled  three 
keyways  out  of  solid  steel  in  the  collars  and  fitted  steel 
bolts  into  them.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm,  240 
The  square  in  *key-winding  watches  by  means  of  which  the 
hands  are  set  to  time. 

Key  (kf),  sb$  Now  written  QUAY.  Forms : 
4-5  keye,  4-9  key;  also  5-8  kay,  (5-6  kaie, 
6  kaye,  keay,  8  kea).  [a.  OF.  kay,  kait  cay  (131 1  in 
Godef.  Compl.^],  whence  also  Dn.  kaai  (earlier  kadt 
kae,  kaeye],  Ger.  and  Da.  kai,  Sw.  kaf.  Cognate 
with  the  OF.  word  is  Sp.  cayo  shoal,  reef  (see 
next)  :  for  the  ultimate  etymology  see  CAY.  In 
Eng.,  I4~i8th  c.,  usually  written  key  (less  freq. 
kay),  which  latterly  underwent  the  same  change  of 
pron.  as  KEY  s&.1  In  early  i8th  c.,  the  spelling 
quay  was  introduced,  after  later  F.  quai,  but  did 
not  finally  supersede  kay,  key  till  nearly  a  century 
later;  in  spite  of  this  change  of  spelling  the 
pronunciation  remains  that  of  key  (kf).] 

A  wharf,  a  quay. 

[1306  Rolls  Parlt.  I.  200/2  Per  exaltationem  Caye  & 
diversionem  aquae.]  a  1400  Sir  Beues  (MS.  S)  141/3056  Sir 
Saber . .  went  him  forth  also  bliue  Tille  be  keye  bere  pe  schip 
scholde  ryue.  1467  Ord.  Worcester  in  Eng.  Gilds  374  That 
the  slippe  and  the  keye,  and  the  pavyment  ther,  be  ouerseyn 
and  repared.  1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  265  Ankers 
Receyved  at  the  Kay  in  Hampton.  0:1548  HALL  Ckron., 
Hen.  K///,  209  The  water  rose  three  foote  above  the  wharfe, 
where  the  Key  stode  in  Andwarpe.  1593  NORDEN  Spec. 
Brit.,  M'sex  i.  34  Billingsgate  is  a  harbor  or  kaye  for 
shipping.  1621  QUARI.ES  Div.  Poems,  Esther  (1717)  8  The 
Keel  begins  t*  obey  Her  gentle  Rudder,  leaves  her  quiet 
Key.  1628  WITHER  Brit,  Rememb.  \.  75  At  her  Ports  and 
Keyes,  Take  m  the  wealth  of  Kingdomes  and  of  Seas. 
1718  Freethinker  No.  16  F  4  A  young  Fellow  . .  fell  from 
a  Key  into  the  River,  and  was  drowned.  1721  PERRY 
Daggenh,  Breach.  24  To  lade  and  unlade  their  Goods.. at 
the  Keas  of  the  City.  1759  MARTIN  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
Suffolk  48  It  is  clean,  and  has  a  good  Kay  on  the  River 
Aid.  1773  BRYDONE  Sicily  ii.  (1809)  25  The  key  [at  Messina] 
exceeds  anything  I  have  yet  seen,  even  in  Holland.  1779-81 
JOHNSON  Lives,  Drake  Wks.  1787  IV.  413  The  people,  .ran 
m  crowds  to  the  key  with  shouts  and  congratulations.  1809 
R.  LANGFORD  Introd.  Trade  1 32  AVy,  kay,  or  quay,  a  wharf 
for  loading  or  unloading  vessels. 

fig.  1666  DRYDEN  Ann.  Mirab.  ccxxxi,  A  Key  of  fire  ran 
all  along  the  shore,  And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 


fb.  transf.  A  harbour,  haven,     nonce-use. 
1621  QUARLES  Argalus  $•  P.  (1678)  41  That  thou  maist 
safely  slide  Into  the  bosome  of  thy  quiet  Key,  And  quit 
thee  fairly  of  tli 'injurious  Sea. 

c.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  key-duty,  -gate,  -master, 
•side,  -wall-,  key -wood,  wood  landed  at  a  quay 
(see  quot.  1467). 

1425  MS.  Found.  Chart.  Thornton's  Hosp.^  Nnvcastle, 
A  via  regia  voc.  le  keyside.  1467  E,  E.  Gilds  383  That 
better  gouernaunce  and  rule  be  hadd,  and  better  ouersight, 
vppon  keywood,  crates,  and  colez.  1477  Water/.  Arch,  in 
\oth  Rep,  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnm.  App.  v.  313  To  stoppe  the 
salde  key  yate  with  lyme  and  stone.  1638  Plan  walls 
Newcastle  in  A  rchxoL  SEliana  XII.  PI.  xiii.  230  The  Newe 
Key  Wall.  1764  Newcastle  Chron.  No.  i.  2/2  Capt.  Giles, 
Key-master  here.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  II  'atchtt, 
The  late  Sir  William  Wyndham  built  the  pier  of  the  harbour, 
and  had  the  key-duties. 

Key  (kf)i  st>-3    Also  8-9  kay.     [var,  of  CAY, 

ad.  Sp.  cayo  shoal,  reef.  The  spelling  and  pron. 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  prec.]  A  low  island, 
sand-bank,  or  reef,  such  as  those  common  in  the 
West  Indies  or  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Cf.  the 
place-name  Key  West. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  22  These  Islands  or  Keys,  as  we 
call  them,  were  first  made  the  Rendezvous  of  Privateers  in 
the  year  1679.  Ibid.  249  A  mile  and  half  from  the  shore 
there  is  a  small  Key,  and  within  it  is  a  very  good  Harbour. 
1726  G.  ROBFRTS  4  Yrs.  Voy.  345  The  Rock  is. .flat  on  the 
Top  like  a  Key,  which  the  Inhabitants  call  Kaay.  1761 
Descr,  S.  Carolina  63  There  a  pretty  many  Indians  among 
the  Kays,  about  the  Cape  of  Florida.  1828  W.  IRVING 
Columbus  (1831)  167  He  soon  got  entangled  in  a  complete 
labyrinth  of  small  inlands  and  keys.  1885  C.  F.  HOLDER 
Marvels  Anitn.  Life  22  The  group,  comprising  seven  or 
eight  Keys,  made  up  of  coral,  is  surrounded  by  a  long  reef. 

f  Key,  sb±,  obs.  pi.  of  Cow,  q.v.  Hence  t  key- 
whit  (=  -quit),  money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  of 
milk. 

1507  Pilton  Church-w,  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  54  Item 
Receved  of  Willyam  Townysende  and  lohn  Dore  for  Key 
Whyt..ix«  v*. 

Key  (k/),  v.  [ME.  ktije(nt  keie(n,  etc.  f.  kei)c, 
KEY  sb.^-  An  OE.  cx$$ian  is  alleged  by  Somner.] 

1.  trans.  To  lock  with  a  key ;  to  lock  up ;  to 
fasten  securely.  Alsoyf^.  rare. 


herte  ech  uertu  was  I-keied  {v.r.  ykeyed].  1555  ABP. 
PARKER  Ps.  cxix.  352  Keyd  fast  thy  word  :  was  so  to  me  :  in 
hope  that  I  have  done.  1780  Netvgate  Cat.  V.  201  Mrs. 
Penleaze  swore  that  the  windows  were  constantly  barred 
and  keyed  every  night.  1791  CowpEROdyss.  xxi.  286  Be  the 
palace-door  Thy  charge,.. key  it  fast. 

2.  a.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  pin,  wedge,  bolt, 
or  wooden  cross-piece. 

1577  HARRISON  England  \\.  xi.  (1877)  i.  227  An  ax,  keied 
or  fastened  with  iron  into  the  wood.  1654  WHITELOCKE 
Jml.  Swed.  Emb.  (1772)  I.  196  The  bod  yes  of  great  trees 
squared,  and.  .keyed  togither  by  other  great  pieces  of  timber. 
1793  SMEATON  Edy stone  L.  §  302  To  key  home  the  plates 
of  the  cupola  to  the  ribs.  1839  R.  S.  ROBINSON  Nant. 
Steam  Eng.  57  It  is  keyed  or  wedged  in,  and  rusted  in  so 
as  to  be  immoveable.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own. 
Mechanic  §  550  Immovably  keyed  upon  the  cranked  shaft 
is  a  heavy  wooden  cone  pulley. 

b.  To  cause  (plaster)  to  adhere  (to  laths). 

1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1383  When 
the  mortar  is  put  over  the  laths,  part  of  it  penetrates  between 
them,  and  when  hard  keys,  as  it  were,  the  plaster  to  the 
laths  and  renders  it  difficult  of  removal. 

3.  To  regulate   the   pitch   of  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument.     HenceyS^. :  To  give  a  certain 
tone  or  intensity  (to  feelings,  thoughts) ;  to  key  up, 
to  stimulate,  to  raise  to  a  high  pitch. 

1636  HEYWOOD  Challenge  Beautie  Prol.,  And  Poets  strive 
to  key  their  strings  more  loud.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN  Silex 
Scint,  i.  Affliction  36  Thus  doth  God  key  disorder'd  man 
.  .Tuning  nis  brest  to  rise  or  fall.  1866  ALGER  Solit.  Nat. 
$  Man  iv.  257  The  fervid  quickness  and  strength  of 
Rousseau's  feelings  keyed  him  on  so  high  a  pitch  that  [etc]. 
1888  HURLDERT  Irel.  under  Coerc.  I.  i.  46  If  Mr.  Balfour 
keys  up  the  landlords  to  stand  out. 

b.  To  fix  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument 
upon  the  pegs  or  keys. 

1872  W.  SKEEN  Early  Tyj>ogr.  90  They  were  as  useless  to 
him  as  unstrung  harp-strings  are  unmusical  until  they  are 
keyed  and  stretched  and  tuned. 

4.  To  insert  the  keystone  in  (an  arch).      Also 
with  in. 

1735  J.  PRICE  Stone-Bridge  Thames  8  After  the  Arches 
are  thus  turn'd  and  keyM.  1751  LABELYE  Westm.  Br.  75 
The  last  Arch  was  key'd  in.  1770  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg, 
97/2  Xhe  new  bridge. .fell  down  after  it  was  key'd  in. 

Key,  var.  KAY  a.}  left  (hand  or  foot). 

Keyage  (kred3).  Now  written  QUAYAGE. 
Also  6  kei-,  7  kay-,  caiage.  [a.  OF.  kaiage,  caiage 
etc.  (1295  in  Godef.;  med.L.  caiagium  is  found 
in  1167);  see  KEY  s&.2  and  -AGE.]  Quay-dues; 
quayage. 

[1314  in  Gross  Gild  M.  I.  195  note  4  De  hujusmodi  theo- 
lonio . .  anchoragio,  terragio,  kayagio.]  c  1440  Prom/'.  Parv. 
269/2  Keyage,  or  botys  stondynge,  ripatun;.  1511  Waterf. 
Arc/i.  in  loM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  App.  v.  325  Noo 
man  . .  shall  reise  keiage  of  noo  kaye  nor  othre  place  . . 
except  it  be  buylded  as  a  keay.  1610  FOLKINGHAM  Art  of 
Survey  iv.  i.  80  Profits  of  Faires,  Markets,  . .  Pontage, 
Caiage. Cranage.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  Phraseol.  Gen,(i6g$ 
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KEY-BEARER. 


i  -TBEABEK:    OE. 


784   Keyaae  or  kayage,  fortorium.     1778  Eng.  Ca 
y  the  market  and  fa:: 

keyage  of  the  har: 

Key-bearer,     [f.  KEY 

had  cxgt'ora  in  same  sense.] 

1.  One  who  hears  a  key  or  keys.    (Cf.  KEY  sb\  2.) 
14        Vtminait  i:i  Wr.-Wflldcer  684/9  Hi'  '•'•' 

kayberere.  1486  Lichneld  Gild  Ord.  lE.  E.  T.  S.)  22  The 
foure  kayberers  or  th'er  deputies.  1552  HI-LOFT,  K.-iye 
bearer  or  keper.  1778  Bp.  LOWTH  Transl.  Isaiah  Notes 
(ed-  ")  J54  The  pr  to  be  the  key-bearer 

of  the  Goddess.  1846  ELLIS  Elgin  Mart.  1.  120  The  figure 
of  a  key-bearer. 

2.  fig.  One  who  is  entrusted  with  authority  sym- 
bolized by  keys.   Cf.  KEY  sb.l  4  and  KEY-KEEPLB  2. 

.<  1540  L'.AKNFS  ll'ki.  (1573)  262/2  S.  Fetter,  .coramaundeth 
you  that  you  shoulde  bee  alonely  but  ministers,  &  key- 
bearers  of  these  keyes.  1669  BAXTER  Po^ver  Mag.  ff  Ch. 
Past.  u.  xi.  (1671)  20  Christ  made  these  Officers  the  Key- 
bearers  of  his  Churches  1895  Tablet  2  Nov.  700  The  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  the  key-bearer  of  eternal  life. 

So  Key-bearing-,  sb.  and  a. 

1669  BAXTER  Po-.verMag.  4-  Ck.  Past.  n.  xii.  (1671)  29  This 
Key-bearing  power  (never  denyed  them  from  Christs  time'. 
1863  W.  CORY  Lett.  «,  Jrnls.  (1897)  93,  I  should  have  lost 
the  respect  of  the  key-bearing  woman  [=guide]. 

Keyboard  ik;"-bo«jd).     [KEY  s6.1  u.] 

1.  The  set  or  row  of  keys  in  such  musical  instru- 
ments as  the  organ  and  piano. 

1819  Pantologia  s.  v.  Organ,  Worked  by.  .a  treadle,  which 
comes  out  in  the  front  of  the  instrument,  under  the  key 
board.  1856  MRS.  C.  CLARKE  tr.  Berlicz  Instrument.  126 
A  large  organ  generally  possesses  five  key-boards  one  above 
the  other.  1896  HIFKINS  Pianoforte  5  The  keyboard  with 
its  ivory  and  ebony  notes  [is  seen]  when  the  front  of  the 
instrument  is  opened. 

fig.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Mctaph.  491  In  this  case  the  soul 
would  stand  ..  before  the  open  key-board  of  the  central 
nerve-terminations.  1892  STtvtNsoN  Across  the  Plains  79 
Uproar  that  runs,  .up  and  down  the  long  key-board  of  the 
beach. 

attrib.  1896  HIPKINS  Pia>t<'forte  46  The  various  key- 
board instruments.  Ibid,  65  A  keyboard  psaltery  of  a 
harp-  shaped  disposition. 

2.  The  set  of  keys  in  a  type-writing  machine. 
1851  IHustr.  Catal.  Gt.   Exhib.   1187  A  printing  key- 

board, by  which  the  blind  are  enabled  to  write.  1881  Spans 
Diet.  Indust.  Arts  1608  The  (  Remington  '  machine  has  in 
front  a  key  -board  holding  the  letters  and  numerals. 

Key-bugle.  A  bugle  fitted  with  keys  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  sounds. 

(Invented  by  James  Halliday  about  1815,  and  by  him 
named  the  Kent  Bugle.) 

1836-9  DICKENS  S%.  Boz  (1850)  249/1  The  loud  notes  of 
a  key-bugle  broke  the  monotonous  stillness  of  the  street, 
1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  viii,  86  Each  battalion 
marched  out  to  the  inharmonious  braying  of  their  key-bugles. 

Key  -Clog.  A  piece  of  wood  tied  to  a  key,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  easily  lost. 

1552  HUI.OET,  Kaieclogge.  [No  Latin.]  1555  R.  SMITH 
in  Foxe  A.  fy  M.  (1684)  111.  343,  I  have  sent  you  a  key-clog 
for  a  token.  1632  I.  L.  Worn.  Rights  TO  She  is  able..  to 
have  the  key  clog  at  her  girdle.  1805  G.  ELLIS  E.  E.  Metr. 
Rom.  II.  381  The  active  princess,  .seized  the  key-clog  which 
hung  from  his  shoulder. 

Key-cold,  a.  Now  rare.  [Cf.  KEY  «U  I  b.] 
As  cold  as  a  key;  devoid  of  heat  ;  esp.  cold  in  death. 

1529  MORE  Dyaloge  n.  Wks.  185/2  That  body  bereth  them 
yet  about  sicke  and  nouchty  and  cay  colde  as  thei  be.  1593 
Tell.Trath's  N.  Y.  Gift  4  Joyning  burning  sommer  with 
kea-cold  winter.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  ///,  I.  ii.  5  Poore  kev- 

__u    p:  _____     .e         i     ,       ir-  rf       T*  f..  J. 


1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  VI.  xiii.  405  The  word  was 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  was  key -cold. 

b.  Jig.    Entirely  devoid  of  warmth  of  feeling ; 
having  no  zeal  or  fervour  ;  apathetic. 

1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  in.  xxvii.  (1847)  313  The  con- 
sideralion  of  his  incomparable  kindness  could  not  . .  fail  to 
inflame  our  key-cold  hearts.  1565  STAPLETON  Fortr.  FaitA 
123"  Kaye  colde  Christians,  a  1659  Bp.  BROWNRIG  Strm. 
(1674)  I.  xxxi.  393  Men  are  many  times.. luke- warm,  yea, 
key-cold  in  the  execution  of  justice,  a  1734  WODROW  Set 
Biog.  (1845-7)  I.  397  (E.  D.  D.)  The  nobility  . .  arc  either 
key-cold,  or  ready  to  welcome  Popery. 

t  B.  As  sb.  (jocularly) :  A  severe  cold.     Obs. 

1602  DEKKER  Satirom.  Wks.  1873  '•  2O<5  Sir  Adam  is  best 
you  hide  your  head  for  feare  Your  wise  braines  take  key-colde. 

Hence  t  Xey-coldness,  utter  coldness. 

1641  R.  BAILLIE  Vnlatvf.  Lim.  Episc.  5  The  greatest 
part  of  your  professed  vertue,  we  find  to  consist  in  a  kev- 
cotdnes. 

Keyed  (k»-d),  a.    [f.  KEY  jiM  or  v.  +  -m.] 
1.  Of  a  musical  instrument :  Furnished  with  keys. 
Keyed  bugle  =  KEY-BLT.LE. 
1796  _B!-RSEV  Mem.  Mctastasio  II.  320  note,  Pieces  for 


•o^y  LAJSUI-.  r\a7'anafH  XX  ix,  >ilas,  who  breathed 
his  soul  out  upon  the  air  of  summer  evenings  through  a. 
keyed  bugle. 

2.    In    carpentry,    engineering,    etc. :     Secured, 
lastenerl,  or  strengthened  by  means  of  a  key. 


3.  Of  an  arch  :  Constructed  with  a  keystone. 
184,  \\  .  SMtpon  I  tain  -V  It.  Isl.  I.  iv.  ,55  !„  the  time  of 
Pericles.. we  discover  in  at  least  one  of  the  great  temples 

,    TC%  f'      ytd  aLch-    IMd-  v'  '83  Thc  kc>'=d  "ch  "as 
introduced  for  strength. 


684 

Keyhole  ;k»-ho"l\ 

1.  The  hole  by  which  the  key  is  inserted  into 
a  lock. 

In  an  ordinary  house-  or  room-door  the  keyhole  usually 
goes  right  through,  and  thus  affords  opportunities  of  peep- 
ing, listening,  etc.  which  are  often  alluded  to :  see  the  quots. 

^1592  MARLOWE  Jem  of  Malta.  II.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  158/2 
Yet  through  the  key-hole  will  he  talk  to  her.  1591  NASHE 
I'.  Pcnilesse  (1843)  57  If  I  would  raunge  abroad,  and  looke 
yards' key-holes.  1635  ?HERRlCK/'a/r>'  Queen  ii- 
in  Ilcsper.  fiSog'  App.  478  When  mortals  are  at  ic.-t 
Through  key-holes  we  do  glide,  a  1715  HURNET  O-rn  1'ime 
(17661  II.  212  He  looked  through  the  key-hole  and  there 
saw  him  lying  dead.  1833  N.  ARNOTT  Physics^  (ed.  5)  11. 
222  A  candle  carried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its  light  on  the 
opposite  wall.  1887  RrsKis/Va^V/a  11.11.52  An  ominously 
-tolian  keyhole  in  a  vile  inn. 

2.  A  hole  made  to  receive  a  peg  or  key  used  in 
carpentry  or  engineering. 

1703  T.  N.  City  ft  C.  Purchaser  33  Round-bolts.. with 
a  Head  at  one  end,  and  a  Key-hole  at  the  other,  c  1860 
H.  STL-ART  Seaman's  Latech.  61  The  lower  keyholes  should 
be  clear,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  out  freely. 

3.  In  New  Brunswick  :  A  round  harbour  or  cove 
with  narrow  entrance. 

1896  \V.  F.  GANOSY  in  Trans.  R.  Six.  Canada  Ser.  n.  II. 
ii.  210. 

4.  attrib.,  as  key -hole  prospect,  slit,  rifw,   key- 
hole escutcheon,  an  escutcheon-shaped  plate  of 
metal    surrounding  a  keyhole ;    keyhole  guard, 
-protector,  a  metal  plate  which  falls  over  (or  into) 
and  closes  a  keyhole  ;    keyhole  limpet,  a  gastro- 
pod of  the  family  fissurelliJie,  having  a  shell  with 
an  aperture  at  the  apex ;  keyhole  saw,  a  narrow 
saw  for  cutting  keyholes,  etc. ;  keyhole  whistler, 
slang,  (see  quot.) 

1889  Sci.  Auu-r.  LXI.  195  Bennett's  improved  *key-*hole 
guard  . .  preventing  any  view  through  the  keyhole.     1869 
J.  G.  WOOD  Common  Shells  96  In  the  Tusk-shells  there  is 
an  aperture  at  the  peak,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
*Key-hole   Limpet    Fissnrella    reticulata.      1885  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  320  The  Fissurellidx,  or  key-hole  limpets, 
are   structurally  closely  allied  to  the  . .  Haliotidx.      1851 
H.  MELVILLE   Whale  xvii.  92  The  *key-hole  prospect  was 
but  a  crooked  and  sinister  one.    1816  J.  SMITH  Panorama 
Sc.  tr  Art  I.   107  A  small  kind  of  compass-saw,  called  a 
*Key-hole-saw,  is  used  for  quick  curves  such  as  key-holes. 
1881  Gcntl.  Mag.  Jan.  65  A  man  standing  on  his  head  to 
keep  him  quiet,  and  another  cutting  a '  "keyhole '  slit  in  his 
ear.     1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  311  'Keyhole  u'hist. 
lers  ',  the  skipper  birds  are  sometimes  called.  . .  They  start 
early  to  good  houses  lor  victuals,  when  gentlefolk  are  not  up. 

Hence  Keyhole  v.,  trans,  (of  a  bullet  in  target- 
practice)  to  strike  the  target  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  hole  of  the  form  of  a  key-hole. 

1890  Cent.  Diet,  cites  REYNOLDS. 

Keying   1^'irj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  KEY  sbl  and  ».] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  KEY  in  various  senses. 

1596-7  in  Swayne  Sarum  Church-w.  Ace.  302  One  Chiboll 
for  his  labor  for  the  keyinge  of  a  bell,  6d.  1862  G.  P. 
SCROPE  yolcanos  290  The  '  keying  '  of  their  flexures  by  the 
intrusion  of  molten  matter  from  beneath,  and  its  consolida- 
tion there.  1878  MARC.  STOKES  Early  Chr.  Archit.  Irel.  lo 
Finished  at  the  top  by  selecting  a  thicker  or  thinner  stone, 
as  the  case  might  require,  for  keying. 

t2.  Stone-work  serving  as  the  key  of  an  arch. 
Obs.  rare-1. 

1483  Ckurchw.  Ace.  St.  Mary  hill,  London  (Nichols 
1797)  97  Keyenge  of  a  gate  of  ston  8  fote  of  heyghte 
withynne  boght  of  William  Gemet  mason. 

Key-kee:per. 

1.  One  who  has  the  custody  or  control  of  the  key  of 
a  house,  room,  chest,  etc.    Cf.  key-herd,  KEYjA.1 17. 

1534  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Kec.  Oxford  219  To  the  Key 
Kepers  to  thuse  of  the  body  of  the  Town.  1576  Ibid.  388 
T!,e  Key  Kepers  of  thys  Cytie  shall  delyver  them  x1'  in 
money.  1669  WOODHEAD  St.  Teresa  n.  App.  10  He  must 
enquire,  whether  any  money  comes  to  the  hands  of  the 
Superioress,  without  the  Key-keeper's  knowledge,  a  1711 
KEN  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  205  That  Angel. .Of  the 
Abyss  Key-keeper  made.  Rules  the  infernal  Shade.  1892 
Antiquary  Oct.  141  His  application.. was  refused  by  the 
key-keeper. 

2.  =  KKY-BEARER  2. 

1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1596)  87/1  Left  with  Peter  the 
holie  keie  keeper. 

1 3.  A  regulator.   Obs. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  f,  Seh.  122  The  best  key-keeper  of 
motion  u  an  dater  or  bear. 

Keyl,  obs.  form  of  KEEL  sb.-,  sl>.3,  zi.l 

Keyless  krles',  a.  [f.  KET  s&.i  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  key  or  keys.  a.  Of  a  door  or  lock. 

1823  BYRON  Island  iv.  vi,  A  spacious  cave,  Whose  only 
portal  was  the  keyless  wave.  »86o  READE  Cloister  *  //. 
xciv,  Faith  and  simplicity  had  guarded  that  keyless  door. 

b.  Of  a  watch  or  clock  which  is  wound  up 
otherwise   than    by  means  of  a   key.     Hence   of 
a  mechanism,  method  of  winding,  etc. 

1828  Mt-ch.  Mag.  IX.  66  Berrollas1  keyless  watch  or  clock. 
1884  F.   I.  URINES  ll'atc/i  /i-  Clockm.  133  The  simple  key. 
chanism  used  for  going  barrels  is  not  suitable  for  the 
fusee.     Ibid.  247  The  ordinary  method  of  keyless  winding. 

c.  Of  a  musical  instrument. 

1875  tr.  Blasema's  Th.  Sound  v.  §  8  The  primitive  key- 
:ipet. 

d.  Without  explanatory  key. 

1861  J.  PYCROFT  Ways  q  Words  83  Such  compo.M 
have . .  a  voice  only  for  the  initiated,  but  are  keyless  mysteries 
to  all  others.     1892  Pall  Mall  C.  22  Sept.  2/1  We  find  your 
work  so  abstruse,  your  parables  so  keyless. 


KEYSTONE. 

Keylet  (k/-U-t).  [f.  KEY  *M  +  -LET.]  A  little 
or  tiny  key. 

1860  Artist  .y  Craftsman  367  To  open  the  rose-wood  case 
witli  the  precious  keylet  she  had  left  him. 

Keyll,  obs.  form  of  KEEL  si>.'^,  KYLE. 
Keyme,  Keynard,  var.  KEMB,  CAYNARD. 
Key-note   kr-nout-. 

1.  jl/us.    The  first,  i.  e.  lowest,  note  of  the  scale 
of  any  key,  which  forms  the  basis  of,  and  gives  its 
name  to,  the  key ;   the  tonic.      (Formerly  called 
simply  key:    see  KEY  j#.l  7  a.}     In  quot.  :;;6 
applied  to  the  lowest  tone  of  an  ancient  Greek 
scale  or  '  mode.' 

1776  BLRNEY  Hist.  ^fus.  I.  v.  460  The  key-note  of  the 
Dorian  mode.  1782  Ibid.  II.  ii.  97  Transposed  key's.. repre- 
sented by  other  sounds  in  the  same  relation  to  the  key-note. 
1859  JKI-IISON  Brittany  iv.  41  They  never  leave  off  on  the 
key-note;  the  ear  is  left  unsatisfied.  1875  OUSELEY  J//o. 
Form  ii.  ii  A  melodic  perfect  cadence  must  end  with  the 
key-note. 

b.  traiisf.  =  KEY  si>.1  8  a.  rare. 

1762  KAMKS  Klcm.  Crit.  xvm.  iv.  (1774)  II.  104  In  :x. 
whether  verse  or  prose,  a  certain  tone  is  assumed,  which 
may  be  called  the  key-note ;  and  in  that  tone  the  bulk  of 
the  words  are  sounded. 

2.  Jig.  The  leading  idea  of  a  discourse,  composi- 
tion, or  course  of  action;    the  prevailing  tone  of 
thought  or  feeling. 

1783  BLAIR  Rhct.  II.  xxxi.  166  Much  of  the  Orator's  art 
and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  striking  properly  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  key  note,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  rest 
of  his  Oration.  1825  SCOTT  Diary  22  Dec.  in  Lockhart, 
I  wrote  a  few  verses . .  taking  the  key-note  from  the  story  of 
Clavers  leaving  the  Scottish  Convention  of  estates  in  1688-9. 
1862  J.  SKELTON  Nugx  Crit.  ix.  404  This  moderation  was 
the  key-note  of  Canning's  character.  1875  STUBBS  Const, 
flist.  III.  .\\iii.  14  The  keynote  of  the  Lancastrian  policy. 
1888  BI-RGON  Lirts  12  Gd.  Men  I.  n.  140  Such  was  the 
frequent  keynote  of  his  discourses  in  public. 

Keyre,  obs.  form  of  KIEB. 

Keyry,  variant  of  KEIKI  Obs.  wall-flower. 

Keys  (k?z).  [PI.  of  KEY  sb.l  in  specialized  use.] 
A  body  of  twenty-four  members  which  forms  the 
elective  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  More  fully  House  of  Keys,  (The  reason  of 
the  title  is  not  quite  clear.  It  appears  in  Latin 
form  c/avcs  in  1418,  and  in  Eng.  form  in  1422. 
But  it  is  not  the  recognized  name  in  the  Manx 
Statutes  till  1585  ;  from  that  date  to  1734  the  title 
is '  The  Twenty-four  Keys';  after  this  simply  '  The 
Keys'.  The  Manx  popular  name  is  Yn  Kiare  as 
Feed, '  The  Four-and-twenty.'  The  suggestion  that 
Keys  was  some  kind  of  corruption  of  Kiare  as 
'  Four-and'  has  no  historical  basis.) 

[1417-18  in  Gill  Statutes  I.  of  Man  (1883)  I.  2  Hsec  In- 
dentura  facta  inter  Thurstanum  de  Tyldesley  [etc.]  ex  una 
parte,  et.. xxiiij  Claves  Mann,  ex  altera,  Testatur  qd.  pre- 
dicti  xxiiij  Claves  legis  cum  judice  Mann,  dicunt,  etc.] 
1422  Ibid.  I.  ii  Alsoe  we  give  for  Law,  that  there  was 
never  xxiiij  Keys  in  Certainty,  since  they  were  first  that 
were  called  Taxiaxi,  those  were  xxiiij  free  Houlders.  .With- 
out the  Lord's  Will,  none  of  the  24  Keys  to  be.  i$&$Ordcrof 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby  ibid.  59  To.  .impart  your  Proceedings 
to  the  24  Keyes  of  that  my  Isle.  1594  Art.  of  Doubt  oy 
R.  Stanley  ibid.  67  The  two  Deemsters  and  24  Keys  of  this 
Isle.  1706  PHILLIPS  s.  v.,  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  twenty 
four  chief  Commoners,  being  as  it  were  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberties  of  the  People,  are  call'd  The  Keys  of  the  Island. 
1715  Gov.  HORNE  Let.  in  A.  W.  Moore  Hist.  I.  of  Malt  835 
To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Tuenrj'-four  Keys.  1718  in  Keble 
Life  Bp.  Wilson  xii.  (1863)  397  A  complaint  of  this  nature 
is  not  cognizable  before  the  24  Keys.  1739  in  Gill  Statutes 
/.  of  Man  I.  239  By  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Governor,  Councel,  Deemster,  and  Keyes,  in  this  present 
Tynwald  Court  assembled.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XV.  452/2 
The  Keys  were  at  one  time  self-elected,  but  in  1866  they 
consented  to  popular  election.  1900  A.  W.  MOORE  Hist.  I. 
of  Man  824  note.  The  right  to  try  questions  of  the  rights 
of  members  to  their  seats  was  specially  reserved  by  the 
House  of  Keys  Election  Act  of  1866. 

Keysar,  -ser,  -zar,  obs.  variants  of  KAISER. 

Keyse,  keysie,  keyshie,  local  ff.  CASSIE. 

Keystone  (krst<7>m). 

1.  1'he  stone  at  the  summit  of  an  arch,  which, 
being  the  last  put  in,  is  looked  upon  as  locking  the 
whole  together. 

a  1637  B.  JONSON  Underwoods,  Misc.  Poems  xxx.  To  Sir 
E.  Sack-'illt',  'Tis  the  last  key-stone  That  makes  the  arch. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  279  If  you  will  add  a  Keystone . . 
to  the  Arch  . .  let  the  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Key- 
stone be  the  height  of  the  Arch.  1790  BURNS  Tain  o' 
Shantcr  206  Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg,  And  win 
the  key-btane  of  the  brig.  1851  RL-SKIS  Stones  I'cn.  I.  .\. 
§  4  One  voussoir  is  as  much  a  keystone  as  another ;  only 
people  usually  call  the  stone  which  is  last  put  in  the  key- 
*tnm: ;  ;ind  that  one  happens  generally  to  be  at  the  l 

f  the  arch.  1858  MKS.  Oi  n  HAM  Laird  Nor  lam  III. 
272  The  narrow  door,  witli  some  forgotten  noble's  sculptured 
shield  upon  its  keystone. 

b.  jig.  Something  occupying  a  position  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  keystone  in  an  arch. 
_  1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Eviuig.  T.  in.  182  Christian  Society 
is..uke  stonefl  in  an  arch,.  .Christ  himselfe  being  the  key- 
stone. 1790  1U-KNS  Taut  o'  Sliautt~r(H)  That  hour,  o'  ni 
l>h'  k  arch  the  key-stane.  1839  UAII.KV  j-'cslus  i.  (1852)  10 
n,  centre  and  sire  of  light,  The  keystone  of  the  world- 
built  arch  of  Heaven.  1866  HOWELLS  Ventt.  Life  (1883)  I. 
xiii.  245  At  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  sat  one  of  the 
fathers,  the  plump  key-stone  of  an  arch  of  comfortable 
young  students. 


KEY-STONED. 

C.  esp.  The  central  principle  of  a  system,  course 
of  action,  etc.,  upon  which  all  the  rest  depends. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Biog.  Lit.  96  Religion,  as  both  the  comer 
stone,  and  the  key-stone  of  morality.  1832  LEWIS  Use  <S-  Ab. 
Pol.  Tfrwsxvii.  163  The  keystone  on  which  all  government 
must  ultimately  rest.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II. 
166  The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his 
religion.  1876  ROGERS  Pol.  Eton.  ix.  (ed.  3)  108  The 
principle  of  unlimited  liability  is  the  keystone  of  the  system. 

2.  A  bond-stone. 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  339  Key-Slant's,  a  term 
frequently  used  for  bond-stones. 

3.  In  chromolithograph}' :  see  quot. 

1875  Ure's  Diet.  A  rts  III.  135  A  drawing  of  the  subject,  in 
outline,,  .is  made,  .when  transferred  to  a  stone,  this  drawing 
is  called  the  keystone,  and  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  all  the 
others,  for  it  must  be  transferred  to  as  many  different  stones 
as  there  are  colours  in  the  subject.  1889  Pall  Mall  G. 
23  Jan.  3/1  '  Offsets '..are  tracings  of  those  portions  of  matter 
in  the  keystone  which  are  to  go  in  each  colour,  an  offset  for 
the  red,  one  for  the  blue,  and  so  on. 

4.  A  block  of  cast-iron  used  to  fill  up  certain 
spaces  in  a  Scotch  lead-smelting  furnace. 

1857  TOMLINSON  in  Encycl.  Brit.  ted.  8)  XIII.  300/1  (Lead] 
The  space  at  each  end  of  the  fore-stone  is  closed  by  a  cube 
of  cast-iron  called  a  key-stone:  two  similar  stones  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  fore-stone  and  the  back  part  of  the 
furnace. 

5.  attrib.   and   Comb.,    as   key  stone-mask  \    key- 
stone-mill, a  kind  of  mill  used  for  grinding  tan- 
ning materials;   Keystone  State,   &.S.,  popular 
appellation  of  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  seventh 
or  central  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 

1881  Spoil* s  Diet.  Indust.  Arts  1227  The  well  known 
American  '  keystone  '  mill.  1800  Daily  News  26  Nov.  7/3 
The  quite  famous  sculptured  keystone-masks  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  central  arch  of  Henley  Bridge. 

Hence  Ke  ystoned  a.,  having  a  keystone. 

1887  T.  HARDY  Woodlanders  I.  iv.  52  Under  that  key- 
stoned  doorway. 

Keyth,  var.  KITHE  v.  Obs.,  to  make  known,  etc. 
t  Key -turner.  Obs.  A  turnkey. 

1607  DF.KKER  Knt.'s  Conjur.  (1842)  45  Hee's  as  surly  as 
those  Key-turners  are.  1618  MYNSHUL  Ess.  Prison  (1638)  29 
The  master  of  a  prison  is  the  primum  mobile. .and  those 
key-turners  and  street-walkers  are  the  petty  and  necessary 
slavish  wheeles.  1786  J.  ROBERTS  Life  83  A  piece  of 
service  I  did  him.. officiating  as  key-turner,  and  preventing 
two  notorious  robbers  from  breaking  out. 

Keytyf,  -teyves,  obs.  forms  of  CAITIFF,  -s. 

Key-whyt:  see  KEY  j£* 

Khab(b)ar,  variant  of  KHUBBER. 

II  Khair  (kaiej).  Also  kheir,  kiar.  [Hindi 
khair,  khayar^  =  Skr.  khadird.]  The  Acacia 
Catechu  of  India,  from  which  cutch  is  obtained. 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Sim  II.  198  The  kiar 
backstays,  strong  and  elastic  as  they  are,  snapped  like  cast 
iron.  1835  BURNF.S  Trav.  Bokhara  fed.  2}  I.  112  Clumps  of 
tamarisk,  k/tair,  /,r«,..and  such  other  shrubs  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Thurr.  1862  Catal.  Internat.  Exkib.  III. 
India  105  Kheir-gum.  1866  Trcas.  Bot.  646/1  Khair-tree. 

II  Kliakan  (kaka-n).  Also  khacan.  [Turlu 
(hence  Pers.  and  Arab.)  ^Isla.  kkaqan  king, 
emperor,  Great  Khan;  see  CHAGAN  and  KHAN1.] 
A  Tartar  ruler :  a  khan. 

1777  J.  RICHARDSON  Dissert.  East  Nat.  26  The  Khakan 
used  often  to  preside  at  their  exercises  of  genius.  1859 
C.  FORSTER  Primeval  Lang.)  Mon.  Assyria  314  note^ 
When  the  present  khacan  shall  have  departed,  this  man 
will  succeed  to  the  throne. 

Hence  Khaka'nship,  the  office  of  khakan. 

1859  C.  FORSTER  Primeval  Lang.,  Mon.  Assyria  314  notc^ 
They  give  the  khacanship  only  to  Jews. 

II  Khaki  (ka-kt),  a.  and  sb.  Also  khakee, 
ka(h)ki,  kharki(e,  karkee,  etc.  [Urdu  (Pers.) 

.  khaki  dusty,  f.  i«jli.  khak  dust.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Dust-coloured;  dull  brownish  yellow, 
drab.     b.  (alt rib.  use  of  B.)    Made  of  khaki  cloth. 

1863  Corn/i.  fifa*.  Jan.  45  As  to  dress.. he  [Capt.  Cureton] 
confined  himself  to  causing  their  clothes  to  be  dyed  khakee, 
or  mud-colour.  1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract,  Hygiene  (ed.  3) 
395  The  comfortable  gray  or  dust-coloured  native  Khakee 
cloth.  1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  2  We  had  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with.. Karkee  jackets.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  35/2  The  new  Khaki  cloth,  the  material  adopted  by 
the  War  Office  for  the  troops  on  active  service.  1890  WATT 
Di\t.  Econ.  Prod,  fndia  IV.  566  It  is  needless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  Khaki  dyes  of  India.  1898 
B.  BuRi.EiGH-SVWrtr#  Khalifa  \x.  128  The  Kharkie  trousers 
of  the  Lincolns  and  Warwicks.  1900  Daily  News  24  Mar.  6/5 
'  Stockings,  gloves,  sunshades,  all  are  to  be  khaki. 

B.  sb.  A  fabric  of  this  colour  now  largely  em- 
ployed   in    the   British   army   for   field-uniforms. 
Originally  of  stout  twilled  cotton  (Khaki  drill), 
but  more  recently  made  also  of  wool  (Khaki  Bed- 
ford ,  K.  serge). 

In  India,  khaki  was  used  for  uniforms  by  the  Guide  Corps 
under  Lumsden  and  Hod-ion  in  1848,  by  the  troops  in  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  in  the  Afghan  campaigns  of  1878-80,  etc. 
It  was  worn  in  the  Soudan  Wars  of  1883-98,  and  esp.  by  the 
British  troops  in  South  Africa  in  1899-.  iQuots.  1857-59 
may  mean  simply  the  colour:  cf.  'dressed  in  white1.) 

1857  H.  B.  KmvARDES  Let.  21  July  in  Lumsden  &  Elsmie 
Lumsden  of  Guides  (1899)  200  The  whole  of  the  troop.s  hert: 
are  dressed  in  kh'ikee.  1859  SIR  J.  MURRAY  Disp.  27  Apr. 
in  Delhi  Gaz.  23  June,  The  Infantry  were  dressed  in 
khakee.  1879  E.  S.  BRIDGES  Round  the  World  in  6 
Months  203  The  troops  here  are  dressed  in  khaki.. It  is 
a  kind  of  strong  brown  holland,  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
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made  of  flax.  1883  Times  1 1  July  7  Marksmen , .  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Indian  team,  in  the  light  serviceable  dust- 
coloured  khakee.  1886  YULE  s.v.,  The  original  khakee  wa> 
a  stout  cotton  cloth,  but  the  colour  was  also  used  in  broad- 
cloth. 1892  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Apr.  7/1  Khaki  is  not  showy 
enough  except  when  it  is  new  and  well  made  up,  and  if 
constantly  worn  it  tends  to  promote  slovenliness.  1899 
S.  CRANE  in  Cornh.  Mag.'Dtc.  749  In  came  Casper,  thin, 
yellow,  and  in  soiled  khaki. 

b.  Used  for  a  soldier  clothed  in  khaki. 

1899  LUMSDEN  &  ELSMIE  Lumsden  cf  Guides  85  There 
used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the  Guides  and 
the  ist  Punjab  Rifles.. the  former  were   styled  'Khakis' 
from  their  dust-coloured  clothing.     Mod,  Newspr.^  Before 
daylight  the  Khakis  were  at  them  again. 

C.  As  adj.)  adv.)  or  sb.  in  such  constr.  as  to 
vote  khaki)  a  khaki  election)  a  khaki  policy  ,  the 
khaki  loan  (khakis},  etc.,  used  in  reference  to  the 
South  Afiican  War  of  1899-,  and  the  war  spirit 
in  England  at  the  time. 

1900  G.  FABER  Sp.  in    Yorksh.  Herald  5  Jan.  6/2  Are 
you.. going  to.. vote  solid  for  pur  Government?    Or  may 
I    put   it   in   another   way, ..  will   you   vote   khaki?     1900 
IVestiit.  Gaz.  7  Feb.  2/2  The  electors  at  York  have  voted 
khaki,  as  Mr.  Faber  invited  them  to  do.   Ibid.  8  Mar.  9/1  The 
market  does  not  know  whether  the  new  war  loan,  Khakis, 
will  be  offered  at  97,  98,  99,  or  100.     Ibid,  10  Mar.  2/2  The 
financial  aspects  of  the  '  Khaki '  Loan  of  ^30,000,000.    IBM. 
23  Mar.   1/3  Complications  of  all  kinds  are  likely  to  arise 
as  the  khaki  feeling  dies  down.     Ibid.  26  May  2/2  The 
result  in  South  Manchester  is  a  great  deal  more  khaki  than 
that    in    the    Isle    of  Wight.     1900    Dundee  Advertiser 
21  Aug.  4  What  right  has  the  Government  to  attempt  to 
ride  back  to  power  on  'khaki'?     1900  St.  James's  Gaz. 
21  Sept.  6/1  Khaki  and  Imperialistic  allusions  are  worked  in 
[to  a  play]  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

X).  Comb.,  as  khaki-bound,  -clad,  -clothed ', 
coloured,  -hued  adjs. 

1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit.  Btirmah  II.  177  Khakie- 
coloured  cloth  is  the  best  for  shooting  purposes.  1896 
C.  DOYLE  in  Westm.  Gaz.  9  Apr.  2/1  We  rmd  speech  with 
three  khaki-clad  men.  1899  Kettle's  Bath  Jrnl.  2  Dec.  6/1 
It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  khaki-clothed  firing  line. 
1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  16  Feb.  3/2  The  eleven  will  wear  khaki- 
hued  jerseys.  1900  Academy  14  Apr.  313/1  A  little 
khaki-bound  collection  of  ditties  about  fighting  and  fighting- 
men.  1900  U't'stw.  Gaz.  30  Oct.  8/1  What  boys  they 
looked,  some  of  the  sunburnt  khaki-men. 

||  Khalifa  (kalrfa),  variant  of  CALIPH,  represent- 
ing more  closely  the  Arab,  khalifah.  SoKhalifat(e, 
Khaleefate,  variants  of  CALIPHATE. 

1728  MORGAN  Algiers  I.  iv.  153  From  Alexandria  . .  came 
all  the  Mighty  Armadas  set  on  Foot  by  the  Saracen  Khalifas. 
1844  LD.  HOUGHTON  Palm  Leaves  10  The  just  successor  of 
the  Khaleefate.  1898  Manch.  Guard.  14  Oct.,  The  Khali- 
fate  had  belonged  to  the  Khalifa,  and  not  to  the  Khedive. 

II  Khalsaih  (ka-lsa^.  East  Ind.  [UrdQ(Pers.) 
!uJl>.  khalifah,  &hafya(h,  fem.  of  Arab.  jjalli> 
khdlif  pure,  real,  proper,  properly  belonging.] 

1.  The  revenue  department  of  the  government  in 
Indian  states ;   the  state  exchequer.     Also  attrib.> 
as  khaha-grain,  -land. 

1776  Trial  Joseph  Foiuke  B  14/1, 1  will  procure  for  you  the 
Kallaut  of  the  Aumeen  [=  Aumil]  of  the  Khalsa.  1801 
R.  PATTON  Asiat.  Mon.  129  The  injunctions  on  this  head 
from  the  khalsa.  or  revenue  department,  are  imperious  and 
strong.  Ihid.  157  Tlie  nankar  lands  of  the  zemindar,  which 
have,  .been  converted  into  khalsah  lands.  1862  BEVERIDGE 
Hist.  India  II.  v.  vi.  418  The  officers  of  the  khalsa  (revenue 
office).  1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  India  liii.  427  The 
herdmen.. refused  to  deliver  the  khalsa  grain. 

2.  The  Sikh  community  or  sect. 

1790  G.  FORSTER  Journ.  Bengal  to  Eng.  (1798)  I  267  note, 
The  government  at  large,  and  their  armies,  are  [by  the 
Sicques]  denominated  Khalsa,  and  Khalsajee.  1882  WOOD 
tr.  Earths  Relig  India  246  Govind  Singh  . .  completed  the 
transformation  of  the  sect,  or,  as  it  was  henceforth  called. . 
the  Khalsa,  *  the  property,  the  portion  (of  God) '. 

II  Khamsin  (kre-msin).  Forms  :  7  camsim, 
8-9  campsin,  (9  kampseen),  9  kamsiu,  kham- 
sin, -seen,  [Arab.  ,:—  t^-  khamsin,  mod.  collo- 
quial form  (=  oblique  case)  of  ^y**^»  khamstln 
fifty  (see  def.).]  An  oppressive  hot  wind  from  the 
south  or  south-east,  which  in  Egypt  blows  at  inter- 
vals for  about  50  days  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  fills  the  air  with  sand  from  the  desert. 

1685  BOYLE  Salub.  Air  74  A  kind  of  Dew,  which,  .purifies 
the  Air  from  all  the  Infection  of  Camsims  1757  HUXHANI 
in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  428  The  wind  we  had,  like  the  Campsin, 
actually  blew  hot.  1804  C.  B.  BROWN  tr.  Volnejfs  /"/<:,• 
.SW/  U.  S.  142  The  kamsin,  or  south  wind,  in  Egypt,  and  the 
sputh-we-it  at  Bagdat  and  Bussora,  have  the  same  proper- 
ties. 1883  E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise  'Falcon'  (1887)  65  The 
atmosphere  Is  hot,  dry,  and  oppressive  as  that  of  North 
Africa  when  the  khamsin  blows,  attrih.  1896  Blackw  Mag. 
Sept.  332  The  hot  khamseen  winds  parch  the  fields. 

II  Kliail  1  (koen,  kan).  Forms  :  4  caan,  4-6 
cane,  4-7  can,  6  canne,  7  caunn ;  4-5  chaan, 
4-6  chane,  7  chahan.  chawn,  4,  7-9  chan ;  7-8 
han;  9  khaun,  khan  (kan,  kaan).  See  also 
CHAM.  fa.  Turk!  ;  hence  Pers.  and  Arab.)  ^l*.  khan 
lord,  prince,  generally  regarded  as  a  modified  form 
of  ^Isla.  khaqan  :  see  KHAKAN*  and  CHAGAN. 

The  title  became  known  in  Europe  partly  through  the 
Mongol  invasions  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(appearing  in  med.L.  as  chants,  cant's,  Gr  navy*,  Kavt$,  OF. 
chan,  chaw,  etc.\  but  more  esp.  through  the  European 
missions  to  the  Mongol  court  in  the  same  century  (1245-1255) 
and  by  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  (1298).  In  the  original 


KHANSAMAH. 

French  text  of  the  latter  the  spelling  Katt,  Can  or  Chan 
varies  with  Kaan  or  Caan  ,  apparently  intended  to  represent 

Tartar  i-jllS  ga'dnt  the  special  title  adopted  by  Oktai  the 
son  of  ChingTz  Khan,  and  his  successors.  Caanus  is  also 
found  in  med.L.  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Cagan),  but  the  usual 
forms  in  the  European  languages  are  based  on  Khan.} 

a.  Hist.  The  specific  title  (usually  with  great^ 
*t  grand)  or  the  additions  of  Tartary  ^  of  Cathay} 
given  to  the  successors  of  Chingi/.  Khan,  who  were 
supreme  rulersover  the  Turkish,  Tartar,  and  Mongol 
tribes,  as  well  as  emperors  of  China,  during  the 
middle  ages.  b.  In  later  use  :  A  title  (now  of 
slight  import)  commonly  given  to  rulers,  officials, 
or  men  of  rank  in  Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  etc. 

ci4oo  MAUNDKV.  iRoxb.)  xiv.  64  J?is  Tartary  es  halden  of 
J>e  Grete  Caan  of  Cathay.  1494  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  331 
The  Great  Chaan  of  Tartharys  .  .  sent  an  hooste  into  the 
lande  of  Hungry.  1534  MORE  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  m.  Wks. 
1241/1  Both  Prester  lohns  land,  and  the  graunde  Canes  too. 
1555  EDEN  Decades  253  They  haue  much  knowleage  of  the 
great  cane  of  Cathay.  1623  St.  Papers,  Col.  1622-4.  2I1  Sold 
the  small  ship  to  the  'Caunn,  being  very  desirous  of  her'. 
1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  52  A  Citie.  .under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion Royall  of  Emang  Ally,  the  Chawn  or  great  Duke  of 
Shyras.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  xt.  388  Carnbalu,  seat  of 
Cathaian  Can.  1682  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1724,  r  The  last  Week 
arrived  here  an  Envoy  from  the  Kam  of  Tartary.  1705 
Ibid.  No.  4102/2  The  old  Han  of  Tartary  is  lately  dead. 
1788  GIBBON  DetL  <fr  F.  xlii.  (1869)  II.  562  The  pride  of  the 
great  khan  survived  his  resentment.  1798  MALTHUS/^M/. 
(1878)  67  The  power  of  the  Chan  being  absolute.  1815 
ELPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cattbul  (1842)  I.  213  The  chief  of  an 
Oolooss  is  called  Khaun.  .  .  In  some  Ooloosses,  the  Khaun  is 
elected  by  the  people.  1857  MAX  MILLER  Selected  Ess.  II. 
269  One  of  the  Tatar  Khans,  .sent  for  the  Buddhist  pilgrim. 
1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  India\\v.  (1898)  101  He  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  a  frontier  Khan. 

Khan-  (keen,  kan).  Forms:  a.  (4  alehan), 
7  c(h)ane,  kan(ne,  8  k(h)ane,  8-  khan.  fl.  7 
han(e,  7-8  hawn,  8  harm.  [Arab.  ^li.  khan  inn.] 
In  the  East  :  A  building  (unfurnished)  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers;  a  caravanserai. 

a,  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  22  He  discharge^  hym  his 
hors..of  his  berthen  and  so  sendeth  hym  into  swich  a  hows 
bat  is  cleped  J>ere  also  alchan.  [1612  Trav.  Four  Englishnt 
77  In  Cities  they  haue  very  stately  Canes,  but  not  for 
ti  auellers,  but  for  themselues  to  dwell  in  ;  for  every  rich  man 
calleth  his  house  a  Cane.]  1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  57  Lega- 
cies for.  .building  of  Canes  for  the  reliefs  of  passengers. 
1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  \.  37  There  is  a  Kanne  there, 
which  serve  th  for  a  Warehouse.  1759  RUSSELL  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LI.  533  At  Seidon,  great  part  of  the  Frank  kane  was 
overthrown.  1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I. 
193  We  stopped  at  the  khan,  while  our  men  purchased  pro- 
visions. 1880  A.  H.  HUTU  Buckle  II  161  The  badly-cooked, 
indigestible  stuff  which  most  Eastern  travellers  eat  at  the 
Khans. 

ft.  1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav,  (Arb.)  84  They  are  great 
Founders  of  Hospitalls,  of  Hanes  to  entertain  Travellers. 
1653  GREAVES  Seraglio  182  Divers  Hawns  (commonly  called 
Canes)  in  which  wayfaring  men  do  lodge,  1704  J.  PITTS 
Ace.  Mahometans  173  A  Hawn  or  Inn  adjoyning  to  the 
Harbour.  1717  LAoyM.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Mrs  Thistle- 
thwayte  i  Apr.,  Their  mosques  are  all  of  freestone,  and  the 
public  hanns,  or  inns,  extremely  magnificent. 

Khanate  (kx-n-,  ka'ne't).  Also  khanat.  [f. 
KHAN  l  +  -ATE  J.]  A  district  governed  by  a  khan  ; 
the  position  of  a  khan. 

1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  37  This  state 
split  .  .into  several  petty  khanates.  1841  Penny  Cyel.  XX. 
375/1  Samarcand  is  a  town  in  Asia,  in  the  khanat  of  Bokhara. 
1849  ^-  ^-  EASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  74,  I  was  forthwith  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  a  full  report  of  his  son's  claim  to  the 
Khanate.  1893  MCCARTHY  Dictator}.  80  In  the  Khanate 
of  some  Central  Asian  despot. 

Khandgea,  variant  oi"  CAXGIA,  a  Nile-boat. 

1819  T.  Hoi'K  Anastashts  ii.  (1827)  31,  I  resolved,  after 
three  or  four  days  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to 
contend  with  its  adverse  current,  myself  in  a  light  khandgea, 

Kharig,  variant  of  KANG. 

jjKhanjar  (kae-ndgiU).  Also  7  canjare,  8 
-jer,  8-9  -jar,  9  -jiar,  -giar,  cunjur,  khunjur, 
kandjar.  See  also  HANDJAK.  [Pers.  (Arab., 
Turk.,  Urdu)  .s**  khan  jar  y  hanjar  dagger.]  An 

Eastern  dagger. 

1684  J.  PHILLIPS  tr.  Tavernicr^s  Trav,  I.  n.  in.  200  The 
Canjare  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  was  a  kind  of  Dagger, 
the  blade  whereof  toward  the  Handle  was  three  fingers 
broad.  1797  Encycl.  Brit  (ed.  3)  XII.  346/2  A  sabre 
and  canjer  (or  dagger)  worn  in  a  bandelier.  1825  SCOTT 
J^alism.  xxvii,  A  sapphire,  which  terminated  the  hilt  of  his 
canjiar.  1828  Kuzzilbasli  I  vii.  89  All  wore  the  khunjur, 
or  common  dagger  1845  LADY  H  STANHOPK  Mem.  I. 
iii.  108,  I  always  slept  with  a  khanjar.  .by  my  side. 


[Turk.  , 


Alsokhandjee,khanjhi. 

khdnjTj  f,  khan  KHAN  a  +  -jlt  agent- 


suffix.]   "The  keeper  of  a  khan  or  inn. 

1839  Miss  PARDOE  Beauties  Bosphorus  141  There  is  a 
certain  foppery  about  the  khanjhi  of  a  first-rate  Caravan- 
serai. 1884  BOND  in  Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Dec.  515, 
I  spent  the  last  night  at  a  village  khan,  ,.  in  the  night  the 
khandjee  received  a  note  from  brigands,  demanding  ,£200. 

II  Khansamah,  -saman  (ka  nsama(n,  kan- 
sa'ma(n).  £ast  Ind.  Forms  :  7  consaorman,  8 
chan-,  caun-sumaun,  consumma,  -sumah,  (9 
-somah),  8-9  khansaman,  9  khaunsaumaun, 
khansama(h,  kansamah.  [Urdu  (Pers.)  ^ 
khansawdii,  f.  khan  master,  ruler, 


KHABAJ. 

household  goods.]     In  India  :    A  house-steward  ; 
a  native  male  sen-ant  (usually  a  Mohamnn 
the  head  of  the  kitchen  ami  pantry  department. 
,-,445  |!  .etwithCamillo 

here  lately.      1759  in  R.  O.  Cambridge 
•   Order,  under  the  Chan  Sumaun, 
„,  s,..  niaun,  or  Situ 

his   Miiie-ty.      1776    Trial  JoscpH  Fo-.i'ke  6  i,  I   put  the 
mrzee  under  the  care  of  the  Consumma.     1788  GLADWIN  tr. 
.Mem    Kk    AMulkurram  56  |Hc]  asked  the  Khansaman, 
what  quantitv  was  remaining  uf  the  clothes.     1813-14  MKS. 
.SOOD  Lit.  Henry  f,  Bearer  7  His  mammas  khaun- 
saumaun  had  told  him  so.     1845  SIOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit. 
India  (1854!  116  The  khansama,  or  butler,  acts  the  part 
•.ablishment.is  acted  by  the 
mistress  and  the  cook  together 

II  Kharaj  (kari'dj  i,  khara'tch.   [Arab.  -.^i. 

kharnj,  in  Egypt  kharag.  in  Turkish  kharatch 
tribute.]  Tribute  ;  rent ;  poll-tax  :  see  CARATCH. 
1860  Times  25  June  10/6  The  allegation  that  the  word 
'tribute1  is  incorrectly  used. .' kharatch  Vr  '  poll-tax  '  being 
the  expression  in  the  original.  1881  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  342 

:    lit. 

Khas-k  h)as:  see  KHUS-KHUS. 

II  Khatri  (kartr/,  kftn  .  Also  7  cuttery, 
quetery,  S  katri,  khettrie,  kittree,  9  ketra, 
khatri.  [Hindi  khatri :—  Skr.  kshatriya^  A 
member  of  the  second  or  military  caste  among  the 
Hindus  (cf.  KSHATBIVA). 

1630  LORD  Bxnians  fr  Persefs  i.  5  And  because  Cuttery 
was  of  a  Martial!  temper,  God  gaue  him  power  to  sway 
kingdomes  with  the  Scepter.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav. 
(1677)  52  The  Cutterits. .  being  men  of  \Var  they  scruple  not 
to  shed  blood,  eat  flesh,  and.  .are  for  the  most  part  called 
Rajaes  or  great  men.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P. 
193  Opium  is  frequently  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the 
Rashpoots,  Queteries,  and  Patans.  1723  R.  MILLAR  Hist. 
Propag.  Cfir.  II.  vii.  208  The  Katris  are  degenerate 
into  Merchants  1776  Trial  of  Nundocpmar  36/1  Another 
letter  came  to  me  with  a  peon  and  kittree,  fromRoopnarrain 
Chowdree  1814  W.  BROWN  Hist.  Propag.  C/ir.  II.  170 
The  Hindoos  were  originally  divided  into  4  casts  or  tribes; 
ihe  Brahmin,  the  Ketra,  the  Bice,  and  the  Sooder.  1885 
Panjab  \otes  4  Q.  II.  75/1  These  ceremonies  are  observed 
by  Br.ihmans,  Khatris,  and  Baises. 

!  Kheda,  keddah  (kv-da,  ke'da).    Also  khed-   • 
da^h,  (kiddah).     [Hindi  kheda.]     An  enclosure    , 
used  in   Bengal,   Assam,  etc.,  for  the  capture  of 
wild  elephants  ;  corresp.  to  the  corral  of  Ceylon. 

1799  CORSE  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  38  She  was  driven 
I'V    Mr.    Leeke  s   elephant  hunters   into  a   keddah.      1827 
D.  JOHNSON  [nd.  Field  Sports  55  Elephants  are  numerous, .. 
The  principal  Keddah  for  catching  them  is  in  the  district    ! 
of  Tippcrah.     1879  F.  POLLOK  Sport  Brit   Burinuh  I.  80, 
I   remember,  when   kheddahs   were  started   in    Burmah,    ' 
nearly    a  hundred    elephants    had    been    driven    into    an    < 
inclosurc.     1889   Daily  A'cit's  27   Nov.  5/4  Akheda..has 
been  formed  in  the  jungle  near  an  elephant  cover. 

II  Khedive  ,ked< -v).  (Also  7  quiteue.)  [a.  F. 
khidive,  a.  Turk,  (from  Pers.)  yji.  khediv,  khidev 

prince,  sovereign.]  The  title  of  the  viceroy  or 
ruler  of  Egypt,  accorded  to  Ismail  Pasha  in  1867  by 
the  Turkish  government. 

[1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  iv.  1537  (Stanf.)  He  is  called    '• 
Quiteue   a  title  royall  and  no  proper  name.]    1867  Times 
24  May  11/1  At  a  council  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  held 
on  the  i4th  inst.,  the  title  to  be  granted  to  the  Pasha  of    ! 
Egypt  was  at  length  definitely  settled.     His  Highness  is  to    j 
be  called  'Khedive',  which  is  regarded    as   the  Arabic    | 
equivalent  of 'King  .    1878  N.  Amer.  Ken.  CXXVI.  187 
A  description,  .of  the  political  system  of  the  khedive.    1892 
MILNER  Eng.  in  Egypt  44  The  power  of  Ihe  Khedive  is  an 
emanalion  from  the  power  of  the  Sultan. 

Hence  Khediva   (-d/'va),   Xhediviah   (-drvia) 
[Arab.  yj)jj>],  wife  of  the  khedive;  Khedival, 
Khedi'vial  a,,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  khedive;    ' 
Khedi'vate,  Zhedi  viate,    the  office,  authority, 
or  government  of  the  khedive. 

1890  Daily  AVii'j  £  Feb.  5/4  Miss  E.  M.  Merrick . .  last 
year  had  the  honour  of  painting  p.  portrait  of  her  Highness 
the  Khediviah.  1899  Ibid.  4  Dec.  6/3  The  Khedivah,  the 
Khedivah  mere,  and  their  enormous  entourage.  1882  Sat. 
Rei'.  17  June  749/1  The  Khedival  and  Turkish  portion  of  i 
the  Government  got  away.,  to  Alexandria.  1882  Standard 
24  July  5  The  fine  Khedivial  Library.. grew,  .into  a  collec- 
tion of  fame.  1880  Daily  Afews  12  July  5/6  It  seems 
almost  as  though  Midhat  Pacha  wishes  to  establish  a  Khedi- 
viate  in  Syria,  with  himself  as  Khedive.  1892  Times  15 
Apr.  3/1  Turkish  intrigues  for  reducing  Egypt  from  the 
status  of  a  Khedival..  lo  a  vilayet. 

Khemkaub,  Khettrie,  Khevenhuller,  var. 
KINCOB,  KHATRI,  KEVENHULLER. 

I  Khidmutgar  (ki-dnwtgai).  Also  8-9  kid-, 
kis  t  -,  9  k(h)itmutgar ;  8  khidmidgar,  9 
khid- ,  khitmatgar,  khid-,  khed-,  khitmutghar, 

khitmutkar,   etc.     [Urdu   (from  Pers.)   .I3si*ji. 

khidmatgar,  =  khidmat  service  +  -gar,  agent -suffix.] 
In  India:  A  male  servant  who  waits  at  table. 
.  >7«S  HOI.WM.L  Hist.  En-nts  (1766)  I.  60  They  were  taker 
into  the  s«-rvii  .•  r.f  *sisniiK  riMwia      .   1-i.s.tig.p    |Q  ~~.,.,. :.. 

rial  ol 
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1  II  Khilat,  khelat  (ki-lct).  E^t  Ind.  Forms  : 
7  calaat,  collat.  8  kail-,  kellaut,  89  khilat, 
khelaut,  9  khelat,  khellflt,  khillaut,  calatte, 

khelut,  khillut,  killut,  -laut).  [Urdu  (Pers.) 
O-xii.  khifeat,  khaltat,  a..  Arab.  ixli.  khilt-ah 
(-a/).]  A  dress  of  honour  presented  by  a  king  or 
other  dignitary  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  per- 
son receiving  it ;  hence,  any  handsome  present 
made  by  an  acknowledged  superior. 

1684  ]"  1'nin.irs  tr.  Tazvrxier's  Trar.  I.  ill.  v.  108 
The  Garment  of  Honour,  or  the  Calaat,  the  Bonnet,  and 
Girdle.  1698  KBVER  Ace.  E.  India.  «,  P.  87  He  had  a 
Collat  or  Seerpaw,  a  Robe  of  Honour  from  Head  to  Foot, 
offered  him  from  the  Great  Mogul.  1774  BOGLE  in  Mart- 
ham  Xarr.  Mission  Tibet  11876)  25  A  flowered  satin  gown 
was  brought  me.  I  was  dressed  in  it  as  a  khilat.  1803 
EDMONSTONI:  in  Owen  Mro.  \\~ellcsl.y' s  Desf.  (1877)  325 
He  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  investing  the  Peishwa 
with  a  khelaut.  1845  STOCQt-'ELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India 


.     i   j  ••      "  r.i-i.  1 1  <j(.  i.i'tntt  \i7uuj  i.  (x)  i  iiey  were  iaK*  n 
1"'9'.tnt  .  :  Hodjee,  in  capacity 

3f  his  first  KiMi  ,77«   Trial  of  Nundf- 

"mar  llakey  Doss?    A.    He 


3s7  ,   .  .     „  i,      ,  ,inic  wun   uonaKey  uoss  :     /t .    ne 
*?"]?  •">'  .  nlmiitKar.     1824  [SHERER]  Sketches 

in  India  247  His  father  had  been  a  Khidmutgar  to  a  British 
Colonel.      jSjj  .   9,,  I.  269-70  A 

Kitmutghar  who  had  drained  off  a  bottle  of  her  eau-de- 

*    M    •-•:.-'. 


Khoja  (,k0«'d5a\  Forms  :  7  hoiah,  hodgee 
-gia,  hugie,  hoggie,  7-8  hogi,  8  hoage.  bogia, 
cojah,  9  hoja  h,  hodja,  khodgea,  khodja,  -djo, 
khoja.  [Turk,  and  Pers.  &^U»  klwjak,  prop. 

UtwSjak.}  A  professor  or  teacher  in  a  Moham- 
medan school  or  college ;  a  schoolmaster ;  a 
scribe,  clerk. 

16*5  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  IX.  xv.  §  8.  II.  1598  From  fine 
yeers  of  age  vntill  ten.  .they  haue  their  Hoiah  (that  is,  their 
Sdioole-master)  appointed  them  by  the  King  to  teach  them. 
1630  A*,  Johnson  s  Kingd.  fy  Comm-at.  525  The  third,  are 
Hogi,  \Viiters  of  Bookes;  for  they  have  no  Printing.  1704 
J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  21  Rides  in  the  Van  of  the 
Army,  with  two  Hoages,  or  Clerks.  1786  Art.  Chargi  II '. 
Hastings  in  Burke  Writ.  (1852)  VII.  27,  I  sent  for  Retafit 
Ali  Khan,  the  Cojah.  1834  Aycsha  I.  xl.  265  They  collected 
all  that  the  city  possessed  of  wisdom  and  learning, — Khod- 
jas.  Mullahs,  Hakims,  Imams.  1887  /. 'pool  Daily  Post^  14 
Feo.  5/4  This  last  savant  brings  a  Khoja,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Bombay. 

Khookheri,  obs.  form  of  KUKRI. 

II  Khor   (kjij).     [Arab.  Jli.   khurr,   Mori:]     A 

watercourse,  ravine,  nullah,  drj  bed  of  a  stream. 

1884  Times  28  Mar.  5  Our  route  lay.,  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  leading  to  the  khor.  Ibid.,  The  khor  winds  con- 
siderably, and  splits  into  two  or  three  smaller  ravines.  1896 
West  in.  Gas.  12  June  2/1  A  swarm  of  Arabs  came  down  upon 
them  through  a  neighbouring  khor. 

Khotbah,  -beh,  variants  of  KHUTBAH. 

HKhubber  (ktrbsj).  East  Ind.  Also  khuber, 
khab(b)ar.  [Urdu  (Pers.,  Arab.)^J>  k/iabar.] 
Information,  news,  report,  rumour. 

1878  Life  in  the  Mofitssil  I.  159  (Y.)  Khabar  of  innumer- 
able black  partridges  has  been  received.  1879  I  'anity  Fair 
29  Nov.  299  (V.)  He  will  not  tell  me  what  khabbar  has  been 
received.  1891  R.  KIM.ING  City  Dreadf.  Kt.  75  Just  fancy, 
among  these  five  thousand  people,  what  sort  of  effect  the 
khuber  Q{  an  accident  would  produce  ! 

II  Ehud  (k»d).  East  Ind.  [Hindi  khad.~\  A 
deep  ravine  or  chasm  ;  a  precipitous  cleft  or  descent 
in  a  hill-side. 

1837  BACON  First  Impr.  Hindustan  II.  146  (Y.)  To  look 
over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  footpath  into  the  Khud.  1870 
Gd.  II  \>rds  133/2  The  depth  of  the  khuds  is  very  great,  and 
the  slope  so  rapid  that  you  can  scarcely  find  footing  when 
once  off  the  beaten  road.  1886  R.  KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties, 
etc.  (1899)  87  Death  ..  drops  the  reckless  rider  down  The 
rotten  rain-soaked  khud. 

attrib.  1896  SAHAH  J.  DUNCAN  His  Honor  <$•  a  Lady  xix. 
244  The  tin  roofs  of  the  cottages  down  the  khud-side. 

Khukri,  Khunjur  :  see  KUKRI,  KHANJAK. 

II  Kb.us-kh.us  (ktf-sktfs).  East  Ind.  Also 
khaskaa,  kuskos.  kus-kus,  kuss-kuss  ;  see 
also  Cl'SCUS2.  [Urdu  (Pers.;  (j^*  ^a.  khas- 
k!ias."\  The  sweet-scented  root  of  an  Indian  grass, 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mats  or  screens 
('  tatties '),  which  are  wetted  to  cool  the  air  passing 
through  them.  Also  attrib. 

1810  [see  Cuscus^].  1851  Art  Jrnl.Illustr.  Catal.  in  Forbes 
Veg.  World  n.  p.  ivf,  Deliciously  fragrant  screens  are  made 
by  the  H  indoosfrom  khus-khus,  the  A  ndropo^n  nniricatiun. 
1886  Ojffic.  Catal.  Ind.  Exhib.  33  (Stanf.)  Fans  made  of  the 
fragrant  root  of  the  khaskas  grass.  1890  SIR  S.  BAKER  U'ild 
Beasts  I.  233  With  good  tents,  kuskos  tatties,  and  cool 
drinks,  the  heat  was  bearable. 

II  Khutbah  (ku-tba).  Also kootbah,  khootba, 
khotbeh,  -bah.  [Arab.  Ji.U:^  khutbah,  khotbeh,  f. 
L_Jz->.  khataba  to  preach.]  A  form  of  sermon  or 
oration  used  at  the  Friday  service  in  Mohammedan 
mosques ;  the  name  of  the  ruling  sovereign  is 
inserted  near  its  close. 

1800  Asiat.  Ann.  l\?g.,  Misc.  Tr.  49/1  He  repeatedly  read 
the  kootbah,  or  prayer,  containing  the  name  and  titles  of  the 

frincc  of  the  age.      1815  KLPHINSTONE  Ace.  Cautul  (1842) 
.  112  «<>/<:,  Inserting  a  prince's  name  in  the  Khootbn 
inscribing  it  on  the  current  coin,  are  reckoned  in  th- 
the   most   certain   acknowledgments  of  sovereignty.     1841 
-  Cycl.  XX.  325  His  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimite 
i  y  by  .1  simple  ordinance  that  the  khotbali  or  public 
prayer  should  be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  caliph 
i'lhi.     1860  GARDNER  Fait/is  World  II.  467/2  In  the 
mosque  on  the  Friday,  which  may  be  termed  the  Moham- 
medan Sabbath,  the  Khotbeh.. is  regularly  recited. 


KIBE. 

II  Ki  (k»).  [Hawaiian,  =  general  Polynesian  //.] 
A  liliaceous  plant,  CorJyline  ierminalis,  found  in 
China  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  the 
root  is  baked  and  eaten  in  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
the  fermented  juice  yields  an  intoxicating  drink. 

i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  295  A  kind  of  liquor. .a 
deadly  stuff,  expressed  from  the  ki  root.  1889  Tablet  18  May 
762/2  Drinking  fermented  ki-root  beer,  home  made  alcohol. 

Kiabooca,  -bouca,  variants  of  KYABUKA. 

II  Kiack  (ki,ark\  [Burmese.]  A  Burmese 
Buddhist  temple. 

"599  HAKLI'YT  Voy.  II.  i.  261  The  people  send  rice  and 
other  things  to  that  Hack  or  church  ot  which  they  be. 

Kiaja,  variant  of  KEHAYA. 

Kiang,  variant  of  KYAKG,  a  Tibetan  wild  horse. 

Kiapootee,  anglicized  phonetic  spelling  of 
Cajiiputi,  Malay  Kayu-pittih,  CAJUITT. 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  xxiii.  III.  280  Among 
the  rest  was  a  large  proportion  of  Kiapootee  and  colalava  oil. 

Kiar  (kai'aj),  variant  of  KHAIH. 

Kiaugh.  (kyax),  kaucb  (kax).  Sc.  In  other 
Sc.  dialects  caigh,  keach,  keagh  (k/x,  k^x")- 
[Origin  obscure.]  Trouble,  worry. 


cares]  beguile.  1794  Poems,  Eng.  Scotch  t,  Latin  97  (jam.) 
Vour  caigh  and  care  ahint  you  fling.  1824  MACTAGOART 
Galloi'id.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  To  be  in  a  kauc!t,to  be  in  an  extreme 
flutter!  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  ;  over  head  and  ears 
in  business.  1825-80  JAMIESON,  Keach,  Keagh,  uneasiness 
of  mind,  ..bustle,  anxious  exertion.  Dumfries].  1881  M  i  s. 
\\  AL!  OKD  in  Gd.  Words  402/1  Me  in  a  kauch  of  work,  an' 
Meg  kirnin',  an'  a'  the  hooss  wrang  side  up  maisL 

Kibab,  kibaub,  variants  of  KABOB. 

Kibble  (ki'b'l),  rf.i  dial.  Also 5  kyble,  7  keble. 
[Origin  obscure  :  cf.  KEBBIE  and  KIBBO.]  A  stout 
staff  or  cndgel ;  a  hooked  stick. 

1411  Nottingham  Ri-c.  II.86,j.  kyble,  ob. ;  i.  hacstok,  jd. ; 
j.  horsmall'.  1570  LEVINS  Manip.  113/22  Kibble,  baculus. 
1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  (E.  D.  S.),  Keble,  a  timber-log. 
1800  S.  PECGE  Anted.  Eng.  Lang.  Suppl.  (1814)  383  Kibble, 
a  strong  thick  stick. 

Kibble  (ki-b'l),  sb.z  [Origin  unascertained  : 
VIVoin  the  surname  fribble,]  More  fully  kibble- 
hound;  A  kind  of  hound,  a  cross  between  the 
beagle  and  the  old  English  hound. 

1590  COKAINE  Treat.  Hunting  B  j,  You  must  breed  four- 
teene  or  fifteene  couple  of  small  Kibble  hounds,  lowe  and 
swift.  1831  JOHNSON  Spcrtsm.  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  first  remove 
from  the  southern-hound  is  the  kibble. 

Kibble  (ki-b'l),  si>3  Mining.  Also  7  keeble, 
8  kible.  [prob.  ad.  Ger.  ktibel  '  tub,'  in  Mining 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Eng.  word.]  A 
large  wooden  or  (later)  iron  bucket,  for  conveying 
ore  or  rubbish  to  the  surface. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2104  A  Winder  with  two  Keebles 
(great  buckets  made  like  a  barrel  with  iron  hoops.,  i  which 
as  one  comes  up,  the  other  goes  down.  1684  Phil.  Trans. 
XVII.  ^44  The  Rate. .for  getting  of  Copper-Ore  was.  .from 
8s.  a  Kibble  to  2s.  6d.,  every  Kibble  being  near  a  Horse- 
Load  in  weight.  1747  HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  Y  ij,  Some- 
what below  the  Rope  is  placed  a  Hook,  whereon  to  hang 
the  Corfe  or  Kible.  1874  J.  H.  COLLINS  Metal  Mining  74 
The  kibble  is  simply  an  iron  bucket  made  of  boiler  plates, 
riveted  together.  . .  They . .  vary  in  capacity  from  i  to  25  cwt. 
b.  Comb.  Kibble-chain,  the  chain  by  which 
the  kibble  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  in  the  shaft. 

1851  KINGSI  I:Y  Yeast  viii,  At  the  shaft's  mouth,  reaching 
after  the  kibble-chain. 

Kibble,  sb*  [?  Altered  form  of  cobble,  or  related 
to  KIBBLE  z/.i]  =  COBBLE  s6.1 

1891  Times  12  Oct.  4/5  The  demand  for  coal,  kibbles,  and 
slack.. is  very  active.  1893  Daily  News  8  May  2/7  House 
coal  is  quiet,  .  .kibbles  8s.  $d,  to  8j.  6rf.,  with  superior  sorts 
approximately  dearer. 

Kibble  (ki'b'l),  v.1  [Etym.  obscure  :  the  form 
is  dim.  or  freq.,  but  the  root  does  not  appear;  cf. 
KIBBLE  sb.*]  trans.  To  bruise  or  grind  coarsely  ; 
to  crush  into  small  pieces.  Also  absol.  Hence 
Ki-bbled  ///.  a.;  Kibbling-mill,  a  hand-mill 
for  kibbling  grain,  beans,  etc. 

1790  in  W.  MARSHALL  Midi.  Counties  (E.  D.  S.).  1826 
Sporting  Mag.  XVII. 352  A  question  in  your  last  Magazine, 
respecting  kibbled  corn  for  hunters.  Ibid.  XVIII.  75  There 
is  no  kibbling  mill  equal  to  the  horse's  grinders,  c  1880  Sale 
Catal.,  Those  [corn  crushing  machines].. will  kibble  beans, 
peas,  Indian  corn. 

Kibble  (ki-b'l\  -u?  [f.  KIBBLE  rf.s]  To 
convey  ore  or  rubbish  in  a  kibble. 

1891  Labour  Commission  Gloss.,  Kibbling. 

Kibbo  ,ki'bo).  dial.  1 0bs.  [Obscure :  cf. 
KEBBIE  and  KIBBLE  rf.1]  A  stick,  cudgel. 

1688  SHADWELL  Sqr.  Alsatia  n.  i,  And  I  tak  kibbo,  I'st 
raddle  the  Bones  o  thee.  ^1746  J.  COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin) 
View  Lane.  Dial.  (1862)  52  With  o  Wythen  Kibbo  he  had 
in  his  Hont. 

Kibe  (kaib),  sb.    Also  5-7  kybe.    [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  not  from  OE.  ;  cf.  Welsh  ribi  (also  ci/>: 
of  the  same  meaning,  which,  if  native,  may  be  the 
source  of  the  English  word.] 

1.  A  chapped  or  ulcerated  chilblain,  esp.  one  on 
the  heel. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  227  Alsowiji  his  penne 
he  made  bris  croys  on  a  kybe  [L.  anthrncem]  f>at  he  hadde, 
and  hit  vansched  awey.  1:1400  Lan/rane's  Cirurg.  5  Of 


KIBE. 

wryncles,  &  chynes  of  handes,  and  kybis  on  be  ffete.  1544 
PHAT.R  />'*.  Childr.  (1553)  K  vij  b,  Sedes of  nettels.. sodden  in 
oile . .  is  verye  good  to  heale  the  kybes  of  heeles.  1770  FOOT  E 
Lame  Lover  i.  Wks.  1799  II.  61,  I.. have  no  fear  of  corns, 
kibes,  or  that  another  man  should  kick  my  shins.  1822-34 
Good's  Study  M?<t.  (ed.  4)  II.  82  When  the  inflammation 
becomes  ulcerated  or  forms  a  kibe. 

b.  fig.  in  phrases,  as :  To  gall  or  tread  on  (one's) 
kibes,  to  press  upon  closely  so  as  to  irritate  or 
annoy,  to  hurt  one's  feelings ;  to  tread  or  follcnv 
on  the  kibes  of,  to  come  closely  at  the  heels  of ;  etc. 
1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  v.  i.  153  The  toe  of  the  Pesant  comes 
so  neere  the  heeles  of  our  Courtier,  hee  galls  his  Kibe.  1771 
SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  29  May,  The  hod-carrier,  the  low 
mechanic ..  the  citi/en,  and  courtier, '  all  tread  upon  the  kibes 
of  one  another '.  1820  BYRON  Bines  i.  157  We  shall  have 
the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes.  1883  Contemp.  Rev.  June  907 
How  closely  this  spectre  [suicide]  follows  on  the  kibes  of 
pleasure  and  extravagance. 

2.  traiisf.      a.   A  sore   on   a  horse's  foot  (see 
CREPAXCE  and  cf.  KIBY  quot.  1886).     ?  Obs. 

1639  T.  DE  GREY  Comfl.  Harscm.  38  Swellings  in  the 
hinder  leg-,  foundrings,  selenders,  scratches,  kybes  [etc.]. 
1725  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.,  Scratches,  a  distemper  incident 
to  Horses . .  being  distinguished  indeed  by  several  names,  viz. 
Crepances,  Rats  tails,  Mules,  Kibes,  Pains,  etc. 

b.  A  breaking  out  at  the  top  of  the  hoof  in 
sheep.  (So  Welsh  cifri.'] 

1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4  II.  282  The  foot- 
rot  and  kibe.  Ibid.  283,  I  consider  the  kibe  to  be.. con- 
tagious, and  all  sheep  attacked  with  the  disorder  should,  .be 
removed  from  the  flock. 

f  C.  A  hump  or  swelling.   Obs.  rare. 

1367  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  75  There  are  two  kindes  of 
Cammels,  one  which  is  onely  in  Arable,  which  hath  two 
kibes  in  his  back :  the  other  in  many  other  countries,  al 
plain  in  his  back. 

3.  Comb.,  as  kibe-heel;  kibe-heeled  ad). 

1630  DAVENANT  Cmel  Bro.  n.  Dram.  Wks.  1872  I.  136 
How  they  . .  trip  On  their  wanton  toes,  like  kibe-heel'd 
fairies.  1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1104  Their 
ashes.. laid  on  with  oyl  of  Roses  cures  Kibe-heels.  1741 
Compl.  Fain.  Piece  i.  i.  17  Nothing  so  effectually  cures 
Kibe  Heels. 

Kibe  (ksib),  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
affect  with  kibes  or  chilblains ;  incorrectly,  to  kick 
or  gall  (with  allusion  to  quot.  1602  in  prec.  I  b). 

1757  MRS.  GRIFFITH  Lett.  Henry  4-  Frances  (1767)  IV. 
206,  I  had  walked . .  to  London-House,  with . .  the  Boots  that 
had  kibed  me  at  Windsor  on  my  Legs.  1887  A.  BIRRELL 
Obiter  Dicta  Ser.  n.  267  The  toe  of  the  peasant  is  indeed 
kibing  the  heel  of  the  courtier. 

Kibed  (kaibd),  a.  Also  6-8  ky-.  [f.  KIBE 
si.  +  -ED  2.]  Affected  with  chilblains  on  the  heels. 

c  1500  How  Plo-wman  lerned  Pater-Noster  108  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.  P.  I.  213  No  wonder  yf  he  halted,  for  kybed  were  his 
helys.  iS46-«2  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  \  Efigr.  (1867)  134  How 
euer  kybde  heeles  doo,  kybd  hartis  do  not  weele.  1720 
W.  STUKELEY  in  Mem.  (1882)  I.  13.  I  used  to  be  troubled  in 
my  youth . .  with  kyb'd  heels.  1822  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Praise 
Chimneysweepers,  A  pair  of  kibed  heels. 

II  Kibitka  (kibi-tka).  Also  8-9  -ki,  9  -ke. 
[Russ.  KHGlITKa  kibitka,  tent,  tilt-wagon,  f.  Tartar 
Kbits,  with  Russ.  suffix  -ka :  cf.  Arab,  il*  qubbat 
'tent  covered  with  skins'.] 

1.  A   circular   tent   made   of  lattice   work  and 
covered  with  thick  felt,  used  by  the  Tartars ;  transf. 
a  Tartar  household  or  family. 

1799  W.  TOOKF.  View  Russian  Emp.  II.  86  The  nether 
horde.. consisting  of  30,000  kibitkas.  1814  tr.  Klaproth's 
Trav.  162  The  Russians  determine  the  number  of  families 
by  that  of  the  felt  juries  or  kibitkes.  1884  E.  O'DoxovAN 
Story  of  the  Mem  v.  55,  I  was  conducted  to  the  kibitka  of 
the  village  smith.  1899  Daily  .Veins  14  Jan.  2/1  His  typical 
studio  should  be  a  kibitka  of  the  Steppes. 

2.  A  Russian  wagon  or  sledge  with  a  rounded 
cover  or  hood ;  a  sledge  with  a  tilt  or  covering. 

1806  HEBER  Let.  4  Jan.  in  Sat.  Maf.  No.  444.  215/1  We 
performed  the  journey  in  Kibitkas,  the  carriages  usually 
employed  by  the  Russians  in  their  winter  journies.  1823 
BYRON  Juan  IX.  xxx,  There  in  a  kibitka  he  roll'd  on,  (A 
cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs).  1855  Englishwoman 
in  Russia  79  They  were  hurried  off  to  Siberia,  in  the 
prisoners'  kabitkas  that  stood  ready  to  receive  them. 

IlKiblah  (ki-bla).  Also  8  kiblS,  8-9  kebl. 
[Arab.  A!...?  qiblah,  that  which  is  placed  opposite, 
f.  qabala  to  be  opposite.]  The  point  (the  temple  at 
Mecca)  to  which  Mohammedans  turn  at  prayer. 

For  a  short  period  in  the  early  history  of  Islam  the  kiblah 
was  at  Jerusalem. 

1704  J.  PITTS  Ace.  Mahometans  40  They  all  stand 
with  their  Faces  one  way,  i.  e.  toward  the  Kiblah,  or  the 
Temple  at  Mecba.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  vii.  vi.  (1864) 
IV.  172  The  prophet  had  wavered  between  Mecca  and 
Jerusalem  as  the  Kebla  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  1895 
A.  MEXZIES  Hist.  AY//:;.  231  This  setting  of  a  new  '  kiblah  ', 
as  it  is  called,  declared  that  Islam  ..  had  an  Arab  not  a 
Jewish  centre. 

b.  A  niche  in  a  Mohammedan  building  on  the 
side  towards  Mecca. 

1775  R.  CHANDLER  Trav.  Asia  M,  (1825)  I.  143  The  inside 
is  mean,  except  the  kible,  or  portion  towards  Mecca.  1825 
[SHERER]  hnpr.  Egypt  $  Italy  78  We  alighted  at  a  cool,  clean 
serai . .  having  its  kiblah  in  the  wall. 

Kibosh  (kai-bpj,  kibj>-J~).  slang.  Also  kybosh, 
kye-boah.  [Origin  obscure. 

(It  has  been  stated  to  be  Yiddish  or  Anglo-Hebraic :  see 
N.  f,Q.  oth  ser.  VII.  10.)] 

1.  In  phr.  To  put  the  kibosh  en  :  to  dispose  of 
finally,  finish  off,  do  for. 
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1836  DICKENS  54.  Boz,  Seven  Dials, '  Hoo-roar  *  ejaculates 
a  pot-boy  in  a  parenthesis,  'put  the  kye-bosk  [sic]  on  her, 
Mary  '.  1856  Punch  XXXI.  139  (To  put  the  cibosh  upon). 
1891  C.  ROBERTS  Adrift  in  America  a  It  was  attending  one 
of  these  affairs  which  finally  put  the  'kibosh  '  on  me. 

2.  Nonsense,  '  rot ',  stuff,  humbug. 

1873  Slang  Diet.  s.v.,  'It's  all  kibosh',  i.e.  palaver  or 
nonsense.  1885  Punch  3  Jan.  4/1  Still  I  wish  you  a  'Appy 
New  Year,  if  you  care  for  the  kibosh,  old  Chappie. 

3.  The  proper  style  or  fashion  ;  '  the  thing". 
1889  in  Cent.  Diet.     1896  in  FARMFR  Slang. 

Hence  Xi'bosli  v.  trans.,  to  finish  off,  'do  for'. 

1892  MILLIKRN  'Any  Ballads  50  (Farmer)  A  dig  in  the 

ribs  anda  'owl,  Seemed  to  kibosh  the  Frenchmen  completely. 

||  Kibrit.    Alch.    [Arab.  iOJ^  kibrlt  sulphur.] 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Kibrit,  a  Word  sometimes  us'd  by  Chymists 
for  Sulphur.  1730  in  BAILEY  (folio). 

Kibsey,  obs.  var.  KIPSEY,  small  basket. 

Kiby(fc>i'bi\rt.  Nowrfza/.  In6kyby,  7kibie, 
9«Y<;/.kibby.  [f.KiBErf.  + -Y.]  Affectedwith kibes. 

1523  SKELTON  Carl,  of  Laurel  502  He  halteth  often  that 
hath  a  kyby  hele.  1611  COTGR.,  Miilard,  one  that  hath 
kibie  heels.  1886  ELVVORTHY  \V.  Sum.  Word-bk.,  Kiblty 
heels,  chapped  heels— of  horses. 

Kiche,  obs.  form  of  KEACH  v. 

t  Kixhel.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  citel,  of  obscure 
etymology.  The  retention  of  unpalatalized  c  (k) 
can  be  explained  only  by  taking  cicel  as  =  *cycel:— 
*kukilo-;  in  which  case  this  word  would  not  be 
related  to  ccecil,  KECHEL  ;  but  the  identity  of  sense 
makes  this  difficult  to  accept.]  A  small  cake. 

In  the  quot.  from  Chaucer,  all  the  MSS.  of  the  six-text 
edition  have  kechel.  The  Harleian  reading,  however,  is 
also  that  of  Thynne's  ed.,  and  from  these  sources  the  word 
has  passed  into  mod.  diets. 

ciooo  Sax.  Lecchd.  III.  30  fonne  se  cicel  colige,  bonne 
wyrc  bu  ma.  Ibid.  134  Nim  getemsud  melu  and  bac  hym 
anne  cicel  of.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Sompn.  T.  39  (Harl.  MS.) 
Vif  us  a  busshel  whet,  or  malt,  or  reye,  A  Goddes  kichil,  OL 
a  trip  of  chese.  [1598 SFEGHT  Chance r's  Wks.  Bbbb,  A  cake 
..called  a  God's  kichell,  because  godfathers  and  godmothers 
vsed  commonly  to  giue  one  of  them  to  their  godchildren, 
when  they  asked  a  blessing.  1616  BULLOKAR  Eng.  Expos., 
Kite/all,  a  kinde  of  cake.  Also  in  Blount,  Phillips,  and 
later  diets.]  [a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Kickel,  a  sort 
of  flat  cake  with  sugar  and  currants  strewn  on  the  top. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Kickel.] 

Kichine,  obs.  form  of  KITCHEN. 

Kick  (kik),  rf.i     [f.  KICK  z>.l] 

I.  1.  An  act  of  kicking ;  a  blow  or  knock  with 
the  foot.  In  Football,  the  act  of  striking  the  ball 
with  the  foot.  Free  kick  :  see  quot.  1892.  Drop-, 
penalty-,  place-kick  :  see  these  words. 

1530  PALSGR.  236/1  Kicke  of  an  horse,  ruadc.  1599 
MAKSTON  Seo.  Villanie  \\\.  xi.  225  Robrus  sprauling  kicks, 
Fabius  caper,  Harries  tossing  tricks.  1709  STEELE  Tatler 
No.  ii  r  3  A  Tall  Man  with  a  Hat  and  Feather,  who  gives 
his  first  Minister,  who  stands  just  before  him,  an  huge  Kick. 
'759  JOHNSON  Idler  No.  55  r  10.  I  lost  my  patience,  and 
gave  him  a  kick.  1856  KANE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  v.  65  This 
imp.. has  always  had  a  relishing  fancy  for  the  kicks  and 
cuffs.  1892  Outdoor  Games  ft  Recr.  538  Laws  of  Assoc. 
Football,  A  Free  Kick  is  a  kick  at  the  ball  in  any  way  the 
kicker  pleases,  when  it  is  lying  on  the  ground,  none  of  the 
kicker's  opponents  being  allowed  within  six  yards  of  the  ball. 
1893  Rugby  Union  Football  HandHs.  33  All  free-kicks  may 
be  place-kicks,  drop-kicks,  or  punts.  ..If  taken  by  drop  or 
punt  the  catcher  must  take  the  kick. 

fig.  1627-77  FELTHAM  Resolves  \.  xi.  16  For  we  can  never 
throughly  try  him.  but  in  the  kick  of  malignant  Chance. 
1833  LYTTON  in  Hansard  XV.  1234  His  [Irish]  policy  was 
wittily  described  ..  as  a  'quick  alternation  of  kicks  and 
kindness'. 

b.  In  phr.  A/ore  kicks  than  halfpence :  more 
harshness  than  kindness :  cf.  MONKEY  sb. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Kenan's  xxxiv,  'Which  is  like  monkey's 
allowance,  I  suppose  ',  said  the  traveller,  '  more  kicks  than 
halfpence  '.  1853  DARWIN  in  Li/ell.  39  Though  I  shall  get 
more  kicks  than  halfpennies,  1  will,  life  serving,  attempt  my 
work.  1887  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  tt'/iat  I  remember  I.  i.  22 
A  life,  in  which  the  kicks  might  be  more  superabundant 
than  the  half-pence. 

C.   Ability  or  disposition  to  kick. 
1885  W.  J.  FITZPATRICK  Life  T.  N.  Bnrke  I.  14  If.,  the 
horse  had  any  kick  in  him,  a  sensation  scene  took  place. 
1898  F.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  'Cachalot'  xxv.  (1900)  323  He 
had  not  a  kick  in  him. 

d.  fig.  Opposition,  objection,  repugnance. 
i887"K.  FRANCIS  Saddle  <y  Mocassin  xviii.  308, 1  haven't  got 

any  kick  against  Don  Juan.  1893  IVesttn.  Gaz.  3  Mar.  o/i 
There  is  a  strong  kick  among  the  few  sportsmen  here  at  this 
wholesale  murder. 

e.  The  kick  (in  phr.  to  get  or  give  the  kick) : 
Discharge,  dismissal,  'the  bag',  'the  sack',  slang. 

1844  JAMIE  Muse  100  (E.  D.  D.)  She  was  soon  to  get  the 
kick.  1885  FRASER  Poems  50  (E.  D.  D.)  Should  a  brither 
be  sick,  They'll  no  gie  him  the  kick. 

2.  trans/,  a.  Therecoil  of  agun  when  discharged. 
1826  J.  F.  COOPER  Mohicans  (1829)  I    vii.  95  The  kick  of 

the  rifle  disconcerts  your  aim.     1846  GREENER  Gun  294  It 
is.. only  when  the  'Kick',  as  it  is  called,  becomes  painful, 
that  it  is  essential  to  avoid  or  lessen  it. 
b.  A  jerk,  jolt ;  jerking  motion. 
1835  URE  Philos.   Maunf,   187  The  back  of  the  trough 
being  curved,  permits  the  cloth  to  turn  upwards  before  each 
successive  kick.     1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  337  Our 
noble  craft,  .had  a  cataclysmic  kick  in  her.    1898  R.  KIPLING 
Fleet  in  Being,  The  twin-screws  gave  us  more  kick  than  was 
pleasant. 

3.  One  who  kicks.     Usually  with  adj. :   A  (good 
or  bad)  kicker,  esp.  in  football. 


KICK. 

1857  HUGIIKS  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  He's  cock  of  the  school. . 
and  the  best  kick  and  charger  in  Rugby.  1893  Assoc. 
Football  Handbk.  57  Very  safe  with  his  hands  and  a 

II.  Slang  senses  of  which  the  relationship  is 
obscure. 

4.  The  kick :  the  fashion,  the  newest  style. 

111700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crm<  s.v.,  A  high  Kick,  the 
top  of  the  Fashion.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  56  About  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  a  rev.  gentleman  wrote 
a  Treatise  call'd  A  farewell  to  French  Kicks.  .  .The  author 
of  it  dissuades  his  countrymen  from  the  use  of  French 
fashions.  1787  G.  COLMAN  Inkle  $  Yarico  ill.  i,  I  march'd 
the  lobby,  twirled  my  stick .  .The  girls  all  cry'd  '  He's  quite 
the  kick'.  1804  Kurop.  Mag.  June  413  This  [head-dress] 
obtained  the  name  of  Nancy  Dawson  s  new  kick.  1894 
MKS.  LYNN  LINTON  One  too  Many  \.  viii.  190  Mrs.  West 
naturally  wanted  '  the  last  new  kick  '. 

5.  A  sixpence. 

c  1700  Street  Robberies  Considered,  Kick,  Sixpence.  1725 
in  .\'t-.u  Cant.  Diet.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flush  Diet.,  Kick, 
a  sixpence,  when  speaking  of  compound  sums  only,  as 
three  and  a  kick,  is  three  and  sixpence.  1834  H.  AINS- 
WORTH  Kookwood  in.  xiii.  (1878)  260  Haifa  bull,  three  hogs, 
and  a  kick.  1871  Echo  15  May  (Farmer), '  What  do  you 
mean  by  telling  me  that  you  will  take  it  away  for  a  kick?  ' 
. .'  I'll  do  the  job  for  sixpence  '. 

6.  pi.  Breeches,  trousers.  ?  Obs.   Cf.  KICKSEYS. 
a  1700  in  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Credit.     1725  New  Cant.  Diet. 

s.  v.,  Tip  us  your  Kicks,  we'll  have  them  as  well  as  your 
Lour.  1819  MOORE  Tom  Crib  13  Old  Georgy's  bang-up  togs 
and  kicks. 

7.  A  pocket. 

1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  52,  I  having  some  ready 
in  my  kick,  grabbed  the  chance,  and  stepped  home  with  my 
swag.  1869  GREENWOOD  Night  in  Workhouse  (Farmer) 
I  rifled  his  kick  of  his  shiners  so  fine. 

Kick  (kik),  sb*  [Origin  obscure:  sense  i  may 
be  humorously  from  KICK  rf.l] 

1.  An  indentation  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle, 
diminishing  the  internal  capacity.     Also  kick-tip. 

1861  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  II.  451  You  must  know,  sir. 
that  some  bottles  has  great  '  kicks  '  at  their  bottoms.  1876 
BLACKMORE  (.'riffs  x.  (1877)  59  He  kept  them  in  bottles 
without  any  '  kicks  '.  1899  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  396/1  These 
were  the  '  kicks  '  of  bottles  whose  long  snouts  were  thrust 
into  wooden  racks. 

2.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  a  pocket  knife 
blade,  which  prevents  the  edge  of  the  blade  from 
striking  the  spring.  1864  in  WEBSTER. 

3.  In  brickmaking :    The  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  upper  side  of  a  'stock-board'  to  make  a 
depression  in  the  lower  face  of  a  brick  as  moulded. 
(Knigh't  Diet.  Mech.  1875.) 

t  Kick,  sb2  Obs.  rare.  In  6  kik,  7  kicke. 
[ad.  Gr.  KI'KI.]  The  castor-oil  plant. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  cxxxi.  §  i.  400  Ricinus,  Palma 
Chnsti,  or  Kik,  hath  a  great  round  hollow  stalke.  1611 
COTGR.,  Pattlme  de  Christ,  Kicke,  Ricinus.  Palma  Christi. 

Kick  (kik%  v.1     Forms:  4  kike,  4-6  kyke,  6 
keke,  kieke,  5-  kick.     [ME.  kike,  kyke,  of  un- 
known origin.     The  W.  cicio,  often  cited  as  the 
source,  is  from  English  (Prof.  Kh£s).] 
I.  1.  intr.  To  strike  out  with  the  foot. 

£1386  CHAUCER  Wife's  T.  85  Ther  is  noon  of  vs  alle  If 
any  wight  wol  clawe  vs  on  the  galle  That  we  nel  kike  [v.  r. 
kyke].  1387  TREVISA  Ffigdcn  (Rolls)  V.  355  fere  bou  my^te 
assaye  how  strongliche  bese  mares  konne)>  kyke  [v.r.  kike]. 
1398  —  Earth.  De  P.  K.  vi.  v.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  36  b/i  Whanne 
the  modre  wasscheb  and  kernel  ham  [children]  bei  kikeb 
and  praunseb.  a  1529  SKELTON  F.lynoiir  Rttmmyug  450  Of 
the  tewsday  in  the  weke  Whan  the  mare  doth  keke.  1548 
LATIMER  Pioneers  (Arb.)  23  If  they  be  prycked.  they  wyll 
kytke.  1599  B.  JONSON  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Induct., 
They. .,  like  galled  camels,  kick  at  every  touch.  1733  POPE 
Hor.  Sat.  n.  I.  87  Tis  a  Bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug. 
1862  CARLYLE  Frtdk.  Gt.  ix.  vi.  (1872)  III.  125  A  dead  horse, 
or  a  dying,  in  the  next  stall,,  .he  at  least  will  not  kick  upon 
us,  think  the  neighbouring  Kings. 

b.  slang.  To  die.    Also  to  kick  it.    Cf.  kick  up 
(gb),  one's  heels  (5),  the  bucket  (J),  k.  out  (8  c). 

1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  KicKd,  gone,  fled,  departed.  1858 
TROLLOPE  Dr.  Thorne  III.  vii.  123  There  are  fellows  have 
done  ten  times  worse  than  I  ;  and  they  are  not  going  to 
kick.. you  are  trying  to  frighten  me.  1892  HUME  NISBET 
Bail  Up  105  (Farmer)  Four  on  them  sickened  all  at  once. . 
and  after  they  had  kicked  it,  my  two  mates  went  with  me. 
1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human  Boy  loThen  they  get  microbes 
on  the  chest,  and  kick. 

c.  Phrases.     To  kick  against  the  f  ricks  (spur, 
goad)  :    to    strike   the   foot   against   such   sharp- 
pointed  or  piercing  weapons  ;  also  fig.  to  be  re- 
calcitrant  to  one's  own  hurt.     To  kick  over  the 
traces  :  (of  a  horse)  to  get  a  leg  over  the  traces  so 
as  to  kick   more   freely   and  vigorously ;  Jig.    to 
throw  off  the  usual  restraints. 

c  1380  WYCI.IF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  436  It  is  hard  to  kyke  a^en 
be  spore.  1382  —  Alts  ix.  5  It  is  hard  to  thee,  for  to  kyke 
ajens  the  pricke.  1753  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  214 
Advising  that  honest  man  is  kicking  against  the  _pi  icks. 
1861  H.  KINGSI.EY  Kavenshoe  xlii,  I'll  go  about  with  the 
rogue.  He  is  inclined  to  kick  over  the  traces,  but  I'll 
whip  him  in  a  little.  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fidem  i.  4 
Kicking  against  the  pricks  of  the  constitution,  and  course 
of  nature.  1876  L.  STEPHEN  Ht'tirs  in  Library  II.  354  The 
effervescence  of  genius  which  drives  men  to  kick  over  the 
traces  of  respectability.  1882  BESANT  Revolt  yl/<z«  i.  32 
Always. .some  kicking  over  the  limits  of  convention. 

2.  intr.  fig.  To  show  temper,  annoyance,  defiance, 
dislike,  etc. ;  to  rebel,  be  recalcitrant.  To  kick 


KICK. 

I  at,  to  object  strongly  to,  rebel  against, 
iih  anger  or  scorn  ;  to  spurn. 

1*88  WVCUF  Dtitt.  xxxii.  15  The  louedt:  puple  was  maad 
fat  and  kikide  a?en.     154?  LATIMER  4M  taU  '/ 

(•\rbli26  He  is  none  of  these  wynktfrs,  he  kyrjces  not  when 
he  hearts  hys  fault.     I596  '  '  '•  *•  33  The 

wicked  do  euer  kicke  against  the  preachers.     1611    I 

•  -re  kicke  ye  .  .tnd  at  mine 

offering?  1631  SAKOKW  m  Strm  'ur  proposals 

are  suspected;  our  counsels.. scorned  and  kickt  at.     1847 

:,.   ^9?    A   rampant   here-\ 
Would   make  all  women  kick  against  their  Lords.      1871 


pelled  to  taste  the  medicines,  and  his  stomach  kicked  thereat. 

3.  transf.  a.  Of  firearms:  To  recoil  when  iire-1. 
1831  R\BBAGE  Et  c>i.  Manuf.  \\.  'ed.  3)  23  If  a  gun  is  loaded 

with  ball  it  will  not  kick  so  much  as  when  loaded  \vi; 

1837  DICKENS  Pickic.  xix,  I  had  no  idea  thc^e  small 
fire-arms  kicked  so.    1858  CRtE\tR  (»'«;-  .tyguns 

..kick  violently,  simply  from  the  greater  friction. 

b.  Cricket.  Of  the  ground  :  To  cause  a  ball  to 
rebound  in  a  more  nearly  vertical  direction  than 
usual.  (Cf.  90.) 

1881  Standard  29  Aug.  V*  The  rain  had  made  the  wicket 
*ki-  k'  a  good  deal  1899  -M  July  5  The  turf 

..played.. without  the  slightest  trace  ofa  desire  to  'kick'. 

4.  trans.  To  strike  (anything)  with  the  foot.    To 
kick  the  wind  or  clouds,  to  be  hanged  (slang}.    To 
kick  the  bucket,  to  die  (slang)  :  see   BUCKET  sb* 
To  kick  ones  heels  :  see  HEEL  j£.l  17. 

i$9oSHAKS.  Com.  Err.  in.  i.  17, 1  should  kicke  being  kickt, 
and  being  at  that  passe,  You  would  keepe  frum  my  heeles. 
1598  FLORIO  96/1  Dar  de'  calci  a  Kottaio,  to  be  hang'd,  to 
kicke  the  winde.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  2  ?  i  Sir  Roger.. 
had.  .kick'd  Bully  Dawson  in  a  Coffee -ho  use.  1711  ADDISOS 
Sfect,  No.  112  f4  An  idle  Fellow,  and  at  that  Time  was 
kicking  his  Heels  for  his  Diversion.  1787  'G.  GAMBADO* 
Acad.  Horsemen  39  By  mounting  thus,  you  avoid  all  danger 
of  being  kicked,  or  bit.  1811  Lex.  Bal.  s.v.,  To  kick  the 
clouds  before  the  hotel  door,  i,  e.  to  be  hanged.  1842 
MACAI-LAY  Ess.,  Fredk.  Gt,  (1858)  I.  528  He  reviled  his 
Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  Judges.  1890  G. 
ALLEN  Tents  of  She  M  x,  Sir  Arthur. .will  do  the  right  tiling 
in  the  end  before  he  kicks  the  bucket. 

b.  To  work  (a  printing-press)  with  the  foot 
(Cent.  Diet.). 

C.  C.  S.  slang.  To  dismiss,  discharge  (cf.  KICK 
sb.l  i  e") ;  to  reject  (a  suitor). 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Atner.  s. v.,  'Miss  A  has  kicked  the 
Hon.  Mr.  B,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  rlea  in  his  ear.'  (Con- 
fined to  the  South.)  1895  0N//«£'(U.S.)XXVU.  74/2  Some 
years  ago,  when  a  Suffolk  gal  kicked  me. 

d.  transf.  Of  things  :  To  strike  (anything)  with 
a  violent  impact.  Of  a  gun  :  To  strike  in  the 
recoil.  To  kick  the  beam  :  see  BEAM  st>.1  6b. 

1667  MILTON  P.  L.  iv.  1004  The  latter  [weight]  quick  up    ' 
flew,  and  kickt  the  beam.     1748  SMOLLETT  Rod.  Rand,  ix,    ' 
A  straw  thrown  into  either  scale  would  make  the  Balance 
kick  the  Beam.    c8MjowvrT/Ya£0(eiLft)III,  loiRichesare 
thrown  into  the  scale,  and  virtue  kicks  the  beam.   Klod.  The 
gun  kicked  my  shoulder,  and  has  made  it  all  black. 

5.  \Vith  adv.  or  prep,  (see  also  II.) :  To  impel, 
drive,  or  'move,  by  or   as   by  kicking.      To  kick 
down  the  ladder :  see  LADDER.     To  kick  up  one's 
heels:  see  HEEL  sb.1  23. 

1598  FLORIO,  Fare  ///<!«<•,  to  dye,  to  kick  vp  ones  heeles. 
1604  [See  HEEL  sb.1  23].  a  1626  FLETCHER  Xicc  I'alonri. 
\Vks.  iRtldg.)  456/1  If  he  were  not  kick'd  to  th'  church  o' 
th'  wedding  day,  I'll  never  come  at  court.  1711  ADDISON 
Sfect.  No.  57  P  3  [She]  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the 
House.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  i.  xiii.  When  once  you 
are  got  up,  to  kick  the  stool  from  under  you.  1775  J. 
TRL-MBL-LL  McHngal  i.  96  Some  muskets  ..  though  well 
aim'd..Bear  wide  and  kick  their  owners  over.  1841  LASI; 
Arab.  Nts.  1. 98  The  'Efreet  then  kicked  the  bottle  into  the 
sea.  1871  L.  STEPHEN  Player.  Europe  iii.  (1894)  86  Every 
little  bit  of  snow  that  we  kicked  aiide  started  a  young 
avalanche  on  its  own  account.  1886  STEVENSON  Treasure 
hi.  iv.  xviit,  Ball  after  ball  flew  over  or  fell  short,  or  kicked 
up  the  sand  in  the  enclosure. 

b.  To  drive  forcibly  and  contemptuously  ;  to 
drive  or  force  (put  oft  into,  etc.).  To  kick  do-on- 
s/ai'rs,  to  turn  out,  eject  anceremoniously  or  igno- 
miniously;  hence,  jocularly,  to  be  kicked  upstairs, 
to  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  by  pro- 
motion to  an  ostensibly  higher  post. 

1678  MARVELL  Growth  Popery  Wks.   1776  I.  643  In  this 

:,-;>•  [the  Pa:  llameiit]  were  kickt  from  adjournment  to 

adjournment.     1685  WOOD  Life  27  Feb.  (O.II.S.    HI.  i  ;, 

Musae  repudiatae,  'Muses  kickt  downe  staires'.     4-1728 

EARL  OF  /,•«/.  (1890)  640  Forgetting,  like  good 

Christians.. their  kicking  us  out  of  the  pepper  trade  in  the 

Y  Life  19  Jan.  175  To  use  a  strong 

but  com:;  ,.  it  [the  majority  in  Congress]  could 

not  be  kicked  into  such  a  declaration  [of  war]  by  either  nation. 
i8iiCROKF.R/Va>;yji  MaymC./>a/*n(i8L)I.viLiB6Lord 
Melville  i  t  to  Kc  kirk--. . 

(his  ex | .:•  e    Secretary    ol 

Department.  1834  J   HALi.i:vin  .£{#(1842)21  The  Faculty. . 
u  of  college. 

6.  To    accomplish,    make,    or   do,    by   kicking. 
a.   Football.    To  win  (a  goal)  by  a  kick.     b.  To 
force  or  make  (one's  way)  by  kicking.     Alsoyi^-. 

1857  HLT.HKS  Tom  Brown  \.  v,  It  is  all  Lombard-street  to 
a  China  orange  that  ,.,se  ki.  k  a 

•    <>m  this  try  ,  |y  kicked 

a  goal.     1893  I-:  ,,iy  /nvtnt.  156  The  Rathmines 

kicked  her  way  northward  through  the  * 

II.   With  adverbs,  in  special  senses  ^see  also  5). 
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7.  Kick  off. 

a.  trans.    To  throw  off  (shoes)  by  kicking  or 
jerking  the  foot.     (So  kick  on.} 

1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  xlix,  He.. kicked  off  his  shoes, 
and  groped  his  way  up-stairs.  1890  G.  (Jissisc  The 
F.tnamipatid  III.  n.  xvii.  289  He  kicked  off  his  boots, 
kicked  on  his  slippers. 

b.  football,    intr.  To  give  the  first  kick. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  The  School  are  going  to 
kick  on".  1880  Daily  Tel.  20  Dec.,  The  Southern  captain 
kicked  off  with  the  wind  against  him. 

8.  Kick  out. 

a.  trans.  To  expel  or  turn  out  with  a  kick,  or  in 
an  ignominious  fashion. 

1697  DRYDEN  l-'irg.  Past.  ix.  8  Kick'd  out,  we  set  the  best 
face  on't  we  cou'd.  1794  LD.  SHEFFIELD  in  Ld.  Auckland's 
n£62'  III.  168  You  would  be  all  kicked  out  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  1807-8  W.  IKMNC  Salwag.  (1824) 
254  A  few  noisy  retainers,  who  have  crept  into  office,  and 
a  few  noisy  patriots,  .  .who  have  been  kicked  out. 

b.  Football,     intr.    To    re-start   the   game   by 
kicking  the  ball  towards  the  opposite  goal  from  the 
j  5 -yard  line,  after  the  defending  side  has  touched 
down  or  the  attacking  side  has  failed  to .  make  a 
goal  from  a  try. 

In  the  old  Rugby  school-game  (to  which  quot.  1857  refers) 
the  term  was  differently  used.  If  one  side  touched  down 
the  ball  behind  the  goal-line  of  the  other,  a  player  of 
the  attacking  side  had  the  right  to  'kick  out'  from  the 
goal-line,  giving  to  his  own  side  (under  certain  conditions) 
the  chance  ofa  kick  at  goal. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  \.  v,  He  will  not  kick  out  till 
they  are  all  in  goal. 

c.  /*///;*.  To  die.    slang. 

1898  United  Service  Mag.  Mar.  649  '  Here  comes  the 
parson ',  I  once  heard  a  man  say;  'he  thinks  I'm  going  to 
kick  out,  but  I'm  not '. 

9.  Kick  up. 

a.  trans.  To  raise  (dust,  etc.)  by  or  as  by  kick- 
ing ;  hence,  to  make  (any  disturbance  or  nuisance). 

1756  FOOTE  Eng.  fr.  Parts  n.  i,  You  must  know  he  in- 
tended to  kick  up  a  riot  tonight,  at  the  play-house.  1786 
BURNS  Ordination  iii,  This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure. 
ciSoo  RHODES  Bomb.  Fur.  \.  (18301  n  Begone,  brave  army, 
and  don't  kick  up  a  row.  1801  in  Anderson  Cwnbld.  Ball. 
20  Robbie  he  kick'd  up  a  dust  in  a  crack.  1844  W.  H. 
MAXWELL  Sports  $  Adv.  Scot.  ix.  (1855)  88  The  wind.. 
had  . .  kicked  up  more  sea  than  was  . .  agreeable.  1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  iii,  He  had  been  kicking  up  hornu 
stinks  for  some  time  in  his  study.  1886  J.  K.  JEROME 
Idle  Thoughts  (1889)  i  They  kick  up  such  a  shindy. 
fb.  intr.  To  die  (cf.  i  b).  Obs. 

a  1658  CLEVELAND  Poems ^  Obsequies  82  The  rest  that 
kick'd  up  were  the  smaller  Fry.  1813  PICKEN  Poems  I.  46 
(E.  D.  D.)  Soud  ye  kick  up  an'  slip  awa,  They'll  scrimply 
find  anither  As  guid. 

c.  Cricket,  intr.  Of  a  ball :  To  rebound  more 
or  less  vertically.  (Cf.  3  b.) 

1895  Daily  News  29  May  8/5  A  knock  on  the  hand  from 
a  ball,  .which  kicked  up  a  little. 

III.  10.  Phrases  used  as  sbs.  or  adjs. ;  spec. 
kick-about,  an  irregular  form  of  football;  kick- 
ball,  St.t  a  football,  or  the  game  of  football ; 
kick-out  (see  8  b).  See  also  KICK-OFF,  KICK-UP. 

1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Odes  to  Ins  <$•  Outs  vi.  Wks. 
1812  IV.  359  The  tumult  on  that  kick-out  day  Was  mob-like 
at  a  house  on  fire.  1828  MOIR  Mansie  \\~auch  v,  Fleeing 
down  the  street,  with  the  kickba'at  their  noses.  1854  E.  H. 
CHAPIN  Humanity  in  the  City  vii.  200  They  are  running 
about  at  kick-ball  and  cricket.  1862  THACKERAY-  Philip 
I.  x.  172  Phil,  for  his  part,  adopted  towards  his  cousin 
a  kick-me-down-stairs  manner.  1877  Day  of  my  Life  at 
Eton  97  There's  kick-about  going  on  in  the  passage.  1889 
Standard  23  Dec.,  Following  the  kick-out,  Christ opherson 
got  possession  and  narrowly  missed  dropping  a  goal.  1893 
STEVENSON  Catriona  viii.  94,  I  will  be  a  kick-ball  between 
you  and  the  Duke  no  longer.  1899  E.  PHILLPOTTS  Human 
Boy  9  The  half  hour  '  kick-about '  in  the  playground. 

Kick  ,kik),z'.2  slang.  [Possibly  a  transferred 
use  of  prec.]  a.  intr.  To  make  a  demand  or 
request  for  money,  work,  etc.  b.  trans.  To  appeal 
to,  dun  (a  person  for  something;  to  obtain  (some- 
thing) by  asking. 

1792  GALLOWAY  Poems  31  (E.  D.  D.\  I  kik'd  a  saxpence 
frae  my  master.  1829  Sporting  Mag.  XXIII.  293  They  do 
n • -t  like  two  coachmen  kicking  in  fifty  miles.  1858  A. 
MAYHBW  Pared  ivith  Gold  254  (Farmer)  Ned  Purchase 
suggested  that  they  might  as  well  try  and  kick  him  for  some 
coppers.  Mo.?.  Sc.  (tailors'  slang)  He  cam  into  the  shop 
yesterday  to  kick  the  cork  [  —  master]  for  a  job. 

Kickable  ski-kab'l),  a.  [f.  KICK  z>.i  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  kicked. 

1647  WARD  Simp,  Cobler  (1843)  26  Fitter  to  be  kickt,  if 
shee  were  of  a  kickable  substance.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan. 
Dt'r.  n.  xii,  He  was  not  unconscious  of  being  held  kickable. 

Kickee  (kik/-\     [-EE!.]    One  who  is  kicked. 

1832  Kxantincr  148/1  One  man  kicked  another,  and  after- 
wards disclaimed  personality.  ..The  kickee..was  content 
with  the  explanation.  1864  Dally  Tel.  21  Dec.  4/6  It  was 
.  .the  kicker  not  the  kkkee  \vho  was  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  public. 

Kicker  {ki-kai),  sb.    [f.  KICK  v\  +  -ER!.] 
1.  One  that  kicks  ;   spec,  a  horse  or  other  animal 
given  to  kicking. 

i573-8o  BARET  Ah'.  K  45  A  kicker  or  winder,  calciiro. 
1611  JJEAUM.  it  FL.  King  iff  No  AVw^iv.iii,  The  boy  ..being 

ly  kick'd,  laughs  at   the  kicker.      1660  SAM 
-II.  41 1  The  Persecutors  . .  kick  against  the  pri<  k-  . . 
Which  pierce  into  the  heels  of  the  kicker.      1884  St.  James's 
4/2  The  camel.. is  a  powerful  kicker. 


KICKSEY-WINSEY. 

b.  fig.  One  who  protests,  objects,  or  rebels ; 
one  who  breaks  away  Irom  his  party.  Chiefly  U.S. 
1888  URVCE  Amcr.  C\»itmu'.  II.  in.  Ixiii.  459  He  who  takes 
his  own  cour-c  is  a  Kicker  or  Bolter.  1893  Harper's  Mag, 
Apr.  709/2  The  pioneer  is  radical,  impatient  of  dogmas,  and 
a  'kicker  '  by  instinct. 

2.  A  cricket-ball  that  rises  more  than  usual  in 
rebounding  from  the  pitch. 

1894  N.  GALE  Cricket  Songs,  Ode  to  11'.  G.,  Nothing 
comes  amiss,  Kicker,  shooter,  yorker. 

3.  Alining.     '  A   liberating   catch   made  in  the 
form  of  a  bell  crank  lever  rocking  on  a  horizontal 
axis'  (Gicsley  Gloss.  Coal  Mining  1883). 

4.  Mining*    See  quots.     [perh.  a  distinct  word.] 
1747  HOOSON  Miner  s  Diet.  Lj,  Kicker  [isj  a  Branch  or 

small  Piece  of  Wholes,  left  for  the  support  of  some  Rider 
or  large  Stone,  or  else  some  Lid.  1881  RAYMOND  Mining 
Gloss.,  Kicker )  ground  left  in  first  cutting  a  vein,  for  support 
of  its  sides. 

t  Kickie-wickie.  Obs.  rare— l.  [app.  a  humor- 
ous formation  :  cf.  KICKSEV-WJNSEY.  Mod.  editors 
usually  adopt  kicksy-wicksy,  after  the  later  folios.] 
A  jocular  or  ludicrous  term  for  a  wife. 

1601  SHAKS.  Alfs  ll'ell  \\.  \\\.  297  He  weares  his  honor  in 
a  boxe  vnseene  That  hugges  his  kickie  wickie  [2-41/1  folios 
kicksie-wicksie]  heare  at  home. 

Kicking  ^krkirj),  vbl,  sb.  [f.  KICK  z*.1  +  -ING  V] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  KICK,  in  various  senses. 

1552  HULOET,  Kyckynge,  caldtratio.  1612  SIR  H.  NEVILL 
in  Bnccleuch  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  I.  112  Much 
kicking  there  is  both  against  you  and  me  severally,  but 
more  against  the  coupling  of  us  together.  1842  S.  LOVER 
IlanJy  Andy  iii,  Her  sobs,  and .  .stampings  and  kickings, 
amazed  young  gallipot.  1869  LD.  CLERMONT  Fortescut' 
Family  Hist.  II.  ix.  138  Having  missed  every  shot  . .  from 
the  excessive  '  kicking  '  of  the  gun. 

b.  attrib.^  as  kicking -distance,  room%  etc. : 
kicking- muscle,  the  muscle  which  raises  the 
femur  in  kicking;  kicking-strap,  a  strap  adjusted 
to  prevent  a  horse  from  kicking ;  alsoyf^. 

1838  J .  L.  STEf-H ENS Trav.  Greece,  etc.  40/1, 1 . .  measured  off 
space  enough  to  fit  my  body,  allowing  turning  and  kicking 
room.  1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  Oxf.  vi.  (1889)  56 
They  had.. his  belly-band  buckled  across  his  back,  and  no 
kicking  strap.  1866  W.  B.  HAWKINS  Artistic  Anat.  Horse 
(ed.  3)  72  Prominent  on  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the 
haunch  is  the  glutxus  medius.  ..It  has  been  called  the 
'  kicking  muscle  '.  1897  Century  Mag.  562/2  Not  to  allow 
one's  horse  to  approach  within  kicking-distance  of  another. 

Ki'Cking,///.a.  [-ING*.]  That  kicks,  in  senses 
of  the  verb ;  also  in  colloq.  phr.  alive  and  kicking. 

1552  HULOET,  Kyckynge  horse,  c  1610  Women  Saints  25 
The  wanton  or  kicking  flesh  of  yong  maydes,  she  would 
represse  with  often  or  double  fastings.  1797  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  272  The  Turk,  .gave  him  two  or  tliree 
lusty  kicks.  .  .Our  traveller,  .begged  the  kicking  Mussulman 
1  to  accept  his  perfect  assurances  of  high  consideration  '. 
1860  Grandmother's  Money  I.  124  So  I  started  off  to  Stam- 
ford Street,  just  to  shew  that  I  was  alive  and  kicking. 
1888  Daily  News  5  July  5/2  He  says  that  good  batsmen 
to-day  cannot  play  on  a  rough  kicking  wicket.  1890  Boston 
(Mass.)  Jrnl.  20  Feb.  2/2  A  kicking  Democratic  Senator  in 
Ohio  threatens  to  upset  the.  .apportionment  scheme. 

Ki'ckish,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  KICK  z>.l  + 
-ISM.]  Given  to  kicking;  irritable. 

1589  raj>/>e  -!v.  Hatchet  9  If  he  ride  me,  let  the  foole  sit 
fast,  for  my  wit  is  verie  kickish.  1621  DEKKER  &  MAS- 
sistiER  I'irg.  Mart.  n.  i  But  that  is  a  kickish  jade,  fellow 
Spungius.  1647  WAUU  Simp.  Cooler  (1843)  59  Is  Majestas 
Imperil  growne  so  kickish,  that  it  qarmot  stand  quiet  with 
Salus  Pop-uli'i  1828  Craven  Dial.,  A~:'c&is/tt  irritable. 

Kick-Off  ,kik,^f).  [See  KICK  w.i  7  b.]  The 
first  kick  to  the  ball  in  a  football  match. 

1857  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  i.  v,  Hasn't  old  Brook  won  the 
toss .  i  and  got  choice  of  goals  and  kick-off '?  1895  WELLDON 
(/'.  Ercrsliy's  Friendsh.  161  The  match  was  hotly  con- 
tested ftom  the  kick-off  to  the  finish. 

fig-  '875  Punch  27  Feb.  88/2  Sir  H.  James  asked  the 
Attorney-General  three  questions,  by  way  of  kick-off. 

Kicksey,  variant  ol  KHCKSY. 

Kickseys,  kicksies  (ki-ksiz),  sb.  pi.  slang. 
Also  -es.  [Ci.  KICK  sb.-  2.]  Breeches ;  trousers. 

1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Dict.^  Kickseys^  breeches;  ..  a 
purse,  .got  from  thekkkseys.  .  .To turn  out  a  man's tictetyt 
means  to  pick  the  pockets  of  them.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH 
Rookwood\\\.  v.  (1878)  189  Jist  twig  his  swell  kickseys  and 
pipes.  1851  MAYHKW  Land.  Labour  I.  52  A  pair  oi  Kersey- 
mere Kicksies,  any  colour,  built  very  slap  up. 

t  Kicksey- winsey,  sl>.9  a.  and  adv.    Obs. 

Also  kicksie  winsie,  kicksy  wincy,  kicksee 
winsee,//.  kickshiwinshes.  [app.  a  whimsical 
formation,  suggested  by  kick  and  wince ;  but  the 
recorded  senses  seem  to  connect  it  with  kickshaws.] 

A.  sb.    A  fantastic  device;    a  whim  or  erratic 
fancy.      (In  (mot.  1635  app.  used  interjectionally.) 

1599  NASHE  Lent.  Stnjft  74  The  lousy  riddle,  .with  eight 
score  more  galliard  cross-points,  and  kickshiwinshes,  of 
K'iiMy  ear-wig  brains.  1619  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  title^ 
The  Scourge  of  Basenesse ;  a  Kicksey  Winsie  or  a  Lerry 
come  Twantf.  1635  HKOMI;  &/>araj*us  Card.  in.  xi,  ll'i/e. 
[I  long  to  be]  here,  and  there,  and  here  againe ;  and  all  at 
uncr.  Brit.  Hey  kicksie  winsie. 

B.  adj.  Fantastic,  whimsical,  erratic. 

ri6so  V  CLEVELAND  Obseq.   J.  Prideattx  in   R.   Fletcher 
/.'/'/c1 .,  etc.  (1656)  168  Perhaps  an   font's  fatuus  now  and 
then  Starts  up  in  holes,  stincks  and  goes  out  ;t 
Kii  k^ce  \vinsee  flames  shew  but  how  dear  Thy  L; 
resurrection  would  L-c  here,     a  1652  BROME  Covent  Card. 
i.    i.  Wks.   T3;j  II.   17  This  kicksy  wincy  Giddibrain  will 
.•-e  Italian  trick's. 


KICKSHAW. 

C.  adv.  ?  Topsy-turvy. 

1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Farew.  Tower  bottles  Wks. 
(1630)  in.  126/2  And  (but  for  me)  apparantly  'tis  knowne 
You  had  beene  kicksie  winsie  ouerthrowne. 

Kickshaw,  -shaws  (ki-k/g,  -J§z).     Forms : 

a.  sing.  6-8  (in  7//.)  quelque  chose;  //.  7  quel- 
que(s)-,  quelk-,  kick-choses,  quelque  choices  ; 
kicke-shoses,  -chawses.  £.  pi.  6-7  kick- 
shawes,  7  kick-shose,  -shoes,  -showes,  -shores, 
-shews,  -chawes,  (quick-chaws) ;  kek-,  kec- 
shose,  ke(c)k-,  queck-shoes ;  7-  kickshaws. 
y.  sing.  7-  kickshaw,  [ad.  F.  quelque  chose 
something. 

The  original  Fr.  spelling  was  frequent  in  the  i?th  c.,  but 
the  commonest  forms  follow  the  pronunciation  q-ue'q-ue  chose 
formerly  regarded  as  elegant,  and  still  current  in  colloquial 
French.  The  word  was  sometimes  correctly  taken  as  sing., 
with  plural  -chose s^  etc. ;  more  commonly  it  was  treated  as 
a  pi,,  and  a  sing,  kickshaw  afterwards  formed  from  it.] 

1.  A  fancy  dish  in  cookery.     (Chiefly  with  con- 
temptuous force  :  A  *  something  *  French,  not  one 
of  the  known  *  substantial  English  '  dishes.) 

a.  1598  FLORIO,  Carabozzada,  a  kinde  of  daintie  dish  or 
quelque  chose  vsed  in  Italic.  x6n  COTGR.,  Fricandeaitx, 
short,  skinlesse,  and  daintie  puddings,  or  Quelkchoses.  1612 
DEKKER  If  it  be  not  good  Wks.  1873  II.  285  He  teach.. 
to  make  caudels,  lellies.  .cowslip  sallads,  and  kickchoses. 
1642  FEATLY  Dippers  Dipt  (1645)  199,  1  made  bold  to  set 
on  the  board  kicke-shoses,  and  variety  of  strange  fruits. 
1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  366  Over 
curious  Cookery,  making  . .  q-uelque-choses  of  unsavoury  . . 
Meat.  1655  E.TERRY  Voy.  E.  Ind.  (1665)  408  With  these 
quelque  chose,  was  that  entertainment  made  up.  a  1656 
Bi>.  HALL  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  4  Longing  after  fine  quelque 
choices  of  new  and  artificial  composition. 

0.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  //^,yi.  i.  29  (Qo.  i)  A  ioynt  of  Mutton, 
and  any  pretty  little  tinie  Kick-shawes.    1621  BURTON  A  fiat. 
Mel.  n.  iii.  H.  (1651)  319  That  scarce  at  first  had  course 
bread.. must  now  feed  on  kickshoes  and  made  dishes.     1709 
ADDISON    Tatler  No.   148  F  10  'That  substantial  English 
Dish  banished  in  so  ignominious  a  Manner,  to  make  Way 
for  French  Kickshaws.     1824  Miss  MITFOXD  Village  Ser.  i. 
(1863)  195  The  kickshaws  were  half  raw,  the  solids  were 
mere  rags.      1874  HELPS  Soc.  Press,   xiii.    187  You  have 
a  nice  cut  of  wholesome  leg  of  mutton,  .none  of  your  made 
dishes  and  kickshaws. 

y.  1674  tr.  Schejffer's  Lapland  xviii.  92  Another  kick- 
shaw that  pleaseth  them  very  much  they  make  of  Angelica. 
1714  MACKY  Journ.  F.ng.  (i724_)  II.  xvi.  227  They  go  to 
a  Cooks  Shop,  and  ask  for  a  Kickshaw.  1840  THACKERAY 
G.  Cruikshank  (1869)  303  The  Chef  is  instructing  a  kitchen- 
maid  how  to  compound  some  rascally  French  kickshaw. 
jig.  1653  GAUDEN  Hierasp.  63  Dished  up  to  the  mode  of 
Familistick  hashes,  and  Socinians  ..  Keckshoes.  1659  — 
Tears Ch.  n.  xix.  204  Enough . .of  these  late  Hashshes, Olives, 
and  Queckshoes  of  Religion. 

2.  Something  dainty  or  elegant,  but  unsubstantial 
or  comparatively  valueless;  a  toy,  trifle,  gew-gaw. 
In  1654  applied  to  a  person. 

1601  SHAKS.  Twel.  N.  i.  iii.  122  A.  I  delight  In  Maskes 
and  Reuels  sometimes  altogether.  T,  Art  thou  good  at 
these  kicke-chawses  Knight?  a  1626  FLETCHER  Nice  Valour 
iv.  i,  At  my  wives'  instigation . .  (As  women  loue  these  Heralds' 
kickshawes  naturally)  I  bought  'em.  1654  in  Ludlow's 
Mem,  (1894)  I.  382  You. .may  think  he  had  power, but  they 
made  a  very  kickshaw  of  him  in  London.  1722-3  SWIFT  in 
Pope's  Wks.  (1871)  VII.  36  Has  he  [Pope]  some  quelque 
chose  of  his  own  upon  the  anvil  ?  1823  SCOTT  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  Lett.  403  He  may  be  desirous  of  offering  some  test 
of  his  gratitude  in  the  shape  of  a  reprint,  or  such  like 
kickshaw.  1886  E.  L.  BYNNER  A.  Surriage  xxxi.  378  Go 
buy  some  kickshaws  to  send  home  to  your  mother. 

3.  A  fantastical,  frivolous  person.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 
1644  MILTON  Educ.  ad  fin,,  The  Monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take 

our  hopeful  Youth.. and  send  them  over  back  again  trans- 
formed into  Mimicks,  Apes, and  Kickshoes.  a  1656  USSHER 
Ann,  (1658)  708  Xuthus  a  musitlan,  Metrodorus  a_  dancer, 
and  all  the  Asian  comicks  and  kickshaws  crept  into  the 
Court.  1828  Craven  Dial.)  Kickshaw,  a  proud,  vain  person. 

4.  attrib.  as  adj.  Frivolous,  trifling. 

1658  SIR  T.  MAYERNE  Archimag.  Anglo-Gall.  Pref  4 
The  Kick-shaw  Language,  which  these  Channel  eon  -Times 
love  to  feede  on.  1663  GERBIER  Counsel  eiva,  Waving 
all  quick-chaws-like-devices.  1778  Miss  BURNEY  Evelina 
xix.  (1784)  127  It's  all  kickshaw  work.  1870  DICKENS 
E.  Drood  yi\\)  He  sang,  .no  kickshaw  ditties. 

Hence  Kickshawed  (ki'kj^d)  a.}  consisting  of  or 
treated  with  kickshaws. 

1622  H.  SYDENHAM  Serm,  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  in  Beware 
then  of  this.. kick -shawed  luxury.  1862  A.  VANCE  tr.  Hist, 
Jehan  de  Saintre  Introd.  29  Good,  .reading,  .risen  at  of  our 
greasy  palates  as  is  plum  porridge  of  a  kickshawed  stomach. 

Kicksies :  see  KICKSEYS. 

Kicksie-wicksie :  see  KICKIE-WICKIE. 

fKi-ckumbob.  Obs.  rare-1.  [A  humorous 
formation:  cX.jiggumbob,  thingumbob.]  (See  quot.) 

1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Taylors  Trav.  Wks.  (1630) 
in.  86/1  If  any  one  or  more  do  rob  Gardens  or  Orchards. .  he 
or  they  are  put  into  this  same  Whirligig,  or  Kickumbob,  and 
the  gybbet  being  turned,  the  offender  hangs  in  this  Cage  [etc.  ]. 

Kick-Up  (kikyp,  ki-k»p).  [f.  the  phr.  kick  up\ 
see  KICK  z/.i  9.] 

1.  The  act  of  lifting  the  legs  in,  or  as  in,  kicking. 

1861  DICKENS  Gt.  Expect,  iii,  With  a  kick-up  of  his  hind- 
legs  and  a  flourish  of  his  tail.  1882  BESANT  A II  Sorts  xxx. 
(1884)  210  You  used  to  sing.. at  the  Canterbury,  with  a 
character  dance  and  a  topical  song  and  a  kick-up  at  the  finish. 

2.  A  violent  disturbance  or  row  ;  a  great  to-do. 
a  1793  J.  HUNTER  in  Jeaffreson  Bk.  ab.  Doctors  xxiii.  (1862) 

257, 1  knew  nothing  of  this  kick-up,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
informed  of  it  beforehand.  1812  Sporting  Mar.  XXXIX.  246 
No  chance  of  a  kick-up,  or  row  being  plann'd.  1877  BESANT 
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Si  RICE  With  Harp  and  Crown  iv.  33  Who  stood  between 
you  and  my  lady  when  you  had  the  kick-up  ? 

3.  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  two  species  of 
thrush,  Stunts  noveboracensis  (Bessy  Kick-up},  and 
Stunts  aitrocapilhts  (Land  Kick-up). 

1847  GOSSE  Birds  of  Jamaica  151  When  walking  or 
standing,  the  tail  is  continually  flirted  up  in  the  manner  of 
the  Wagtails,  whence  the  local  name  of  Kick-up.  Ibid.  152 
Land  Kick-up..  His  manners  are  much  like  those  of  his 
cousin  Bessy. 

Kid  (kid),  s&.1  Forms  :  3-5  kide,  4-5  kyde, 
kede;  4-6  kyd(de,  (5  kydd),  4-7  kidde,  4- 
kid.  [ME.  kide,  kede,  kid,  commonly  regarded 
as  ad.  ON.  ktf  (Sw.,  Da.  kid)  :-OTeut.  *ki&jon\ 
related  to  G.  kitz,  kitze  from  OHG.  chizzt,  kizzin 
:_OTeut.  *kittin  from  orig.  *ki$nin. 

The  final  ~e  of  ME.  kide  is  not  explicable  from  ON.  ki9% 
but  the  initial  k  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  refer  the  word 
to  any  OE.  type.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat  (cf.  quot.  1562). 

c  1200  ORMIN  7804  }>e  firrste  calif,  £e  firrste  lamb,  l?e  firrste 
kide,  and  swillke.  ci2«jo  Gen.  fy  Ex.  1535  Two  kides  he 
fette  and  brogt  es  hire,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3672  (Gott.)  lacob 
went  in  to  J>e  fold,  And  broght  be  kiddes.  1382  WYCLIF 
Exod.  xxiii.  19  A  kydde.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  74 
She  koude  skippe  and  make  game  As  any  kyde  [v.  rr.  kede, 
kid(e]  or  calf  folwynge  his  dame.  1450-80  tr.  Secreta  Secret. 
32  Kedis,  lambis,  and  geldid  shepe.  1562  BULLEYN  Bk. 
Simples  (1579)  75  They  remaine  Kiddes  for  six  monethes, 
and  afterward,  .be  called  Gpates.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  vi. 
14  Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  Spring.  1667  MILTON 
P.  L.  iv.  344  Sporting  the  Lion  rampd,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandl'd  the  Kid.  1720  GAY  Poems  (1745)  I.  78  Neither 
lamb  nor  kid  nor  calf..  Dance  like  Buxoma.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  Eclogue  i.  23  Puppies  resembled  the  hound,  and  the 
kids  their  mother  the  goat. 

t  b.  A  young  roe-deer  during  its  first  year.   Obs. 

So  G.  kitz  in  various  districts  (Bavaria,  Tyrol,  etc.)  ;  cf. 
OHG.  rechkizzi,  MHG.  rechkitze. 

1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  iv,  Iff  ye  of  the  Roobucke  will 
knaw  .  .  The  first  yere  he  is  a  kyde  soukyng  on  his 
dame.  [Hence  in  Turberville  (1576),  Manwood  (1598),  and 
later  writers.]  1597  zud  Pt.  Return  fr.  Parnass.  n.  v.  891 
The  Roa-bucke  is  the  first  yeare  a  Kid,  the  second  yeare 
a  Girle,  the  third  yeare  a  Hemuse.  1891  C.  WISE  Rocking- 
ham  Castle  152. 

C.  A  young  antelope. 

1884  Harper's  Mag.  Aug.  365/2  There  are  five  of  them 
[antelopes]  —  two  bucks,  a  doe,  and  two  kids. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  young  goat 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  13  Take  Vele,  Kyde,  or  Henne, 
an  boyle  hem  in  fayre  Water.  1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl. 
xvi.  (1870)  274  Yonge  Kyddes  flesshe  is  praysed  aboue  all 
other  flesshe  ..  Olde  kydde  is  not  praysed.  1888  Harpers 
Mag.  June  82/2  Our  attendants  now  produced  some  kid 
and  dried  dates,  which..  formed  our  meal. 

3.  a.  The  skin  of  a  kid.     b.  Leather  made  from 
kid-skins,  or  from  lamb-skins,  or  other  substitutes; 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  shoes; 
pi.  gloves  (or  boots)  made  of  this  leather. 

1677  GREW  Anat.  Fruits  vi.  §  9  Having  as  it  were,  only 
a  Coat  of  Kid.  but  this  of  good  thick  Buff.  1686  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2124/4  Stolen..,  about  350  of  the  best  Kids,  some 
ready  pared,  and  some  in  the  Crust.  1837  THACKERAY 
Ravenswingw,  His..  hands  are  encased  in  lemon-coloured 
kids.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxxix,  A  figure,  .tall  and 
physically  impressive  even  in  his  kid  and  kerseymere.  1891 
N.  GOULD  Doub,  Event  151  A  pair  of  yellow  kids  on  his 
delicate  hands. 

4.  sing,  or  //.   (Rendering  L.  hsedus  or  ksedi.)     A 
pair  of  small   stars  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
represented  as  kids  held  in  the  hand  of  the  charioteer. 
Cf.  kid-star  below. 
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1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xix.  ix.  134  Considering  it 
rew  toward  the  end  of  Autumne,  and  the  starre  named  the 
ids  were  risen.      1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  206  The  setting 
Kid,  sad  Hyads,  he  safe  sees. 

5.  slang.  A  child,  esp.  a  young  child.  (Originally 
low  slang,  but  of  late  frequent  in  familiar  speech.) 
[1599  MASSINGER,  etc.  OldLawni.  ii,  I  am  old,  you  say,  Yes, 
parlous  old,  kids,  an  you  mark  me  well  !]  1690  D'URFEY 
Collin's  Walk  iv.  183  At  her  Back  a  Kid  that  cry'd,  Still 
as  she  pinch  'd  It,  fast  was  ty'd.  1719  —  Pills  (1872)  II.  193 
Send  your  kid  home  to  me,  I  will  take  care  on  't.  1841  LD. 
SHAFTF,SBURY  Jrnl.  16  Aug.  in  Life  (1886)  I.  ix.  347  Passed 
a  few  days  happily  with  my  wife  and  kids.  1861  MORRIS  in 
MackaJI  Life  (1899)  i.  161  Janey  and  kid  are  both  very 
well.  1894  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  One  too  Many  I.  vi.  132  The 
mother  cannot  live,  and  the  poor  little  kid  must  have  gone  to 
the  workhouse. 

b.  In  low  sporting  or  criminal  circles:  A  term  of 
admiration  for  an  expert  young  thief,  pugilist,  etc. 
1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Kid,,  .particularly  applied 
to  a  boy  who  commences  thief  at  an  early  age  ;  and  when 
by  his  dexterity  he  has  become  famous,  he  is  called  by  his 
acquaintances  M*  kidw*  and  so.  1820  Sporting  Mag.  VI.  79 
The  heavy  torrents  of  rain  informed  the  kids  upon  opening 
their  peepers,  that  the  game  would  again  be  put  to  the  test 
1823  BEE  Diet,  Turf,  s.v.,  People  who  imagine  that  all  kids 
are  thieves  —  carry  the  joke  too  far.  1834  H.  AINSWORTH 
Rookit'ooddf&rmzr),  Two  milling  coves  .  .Vere  backed  to  fight 
for  heavy  stake  ;  But  .  .  Both  kids  agreed  to  play  a  cross. 

fc.  In   American   Colonies,    (see  quote.)    Obs. 
(Cf.  KIDNAP.) 

1724  H.  JONES  Virginia  53  The  Ships..  often  call  at 
Ireland  to  victual,  and  bring  over  frequently  white  Servants, 
which  are  of  three  Kinds..  .2.  Such  as  come  bound  by  Inden- 
ture, commonly  call'd  Kids,  who  are  usually  to  serve  four  or 
five  Years.  1895  J.  C.  BALEAGH  White  Servit.  Virginia  34 
The  class  of  so-called  '  Kids  '  was  supplemented  by  a  smaller 
class  of  persons  who  went  on  agreements  for  fixed  wages  for 
a  definite  time. 


KID. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  (sense  i)  kid-fell,  -flesh, 
-leather  (also  attrib. \  -milk;  kid-like  adj. ;  f  kid- 
crow  [CKEW  2],  a  pen  for  kids ;  t  kid-fox,  ?  a  young 
fox  (in  quot.ySg'.);  kid-star  =  sense  4.  Also  KID- 
GLOVE,  -SKIN. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.,  Diet,  Rust.  (1681)  328  A  *  Kid- 
crow,  a  place  for  a  sucking  Calf  to  lye  in.  1346  in  Riley 
Mem.  London.  (1868)  234  [For  the  hundred  skins  ofj  hyndes- 
calves,  8j. ;  *kiddefelles  BJ.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls)  II.  160 
Wolle,  wadmole,  gotefel,  kydefel  also,  c  1400  Lanfrancs 
Cirurff.  95  Good  fleisch,  as  motoun  of  awejzer,  *kide  fleisch 
sowkynge.  1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado  n.  iii,  44  The  musicke 
ended,  Wee'll  fit  the  *kid-foxe  with  a  penny  worth.  1687 
CONGREVE  Old  Bach.  iv.  vui,  The  daughters  only  tore  two 
pair  of  *kid -leather  gloves  with  trying  them  on.  1851  lllnstr. 
Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  581  Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  coloured  kid 
gloves, . .  Kid  leather  gloves . .  manufactured  from  French 
dressed  kid  skins.  1881  TROLLOPE  Ayala's  Angel  I.  vii.  85 
Then  Ayala  did  go  away,  escaping  by  some  xkid-like 
manoeuvre  among  the  ruins.  1866  CONINGTON  sEneid  ix. 
314  The  *Kid-star  lowering  overhead. 

Kid  (kid),  ^.2  NowaYa/.  Forms:  4-5  kidde, 
5  kyd,  5-6  kydde,  kyde,  7  kidd,  5-  kid.  [Of 
unknown  origin  :  W.  cedys  pi.,  faggots  (sing. 
cedysgn)  is  prob.  from  English.]  A  faggot  or 
bundle  of  twigs,  brushwood,  gorse,  etc.,  used 
either  for  burning,  or  for  embedding  in  a  bank, 
beach,  or  muddy  bottom  to  give  firmness  to  loose 
soil,  to  stop  shingle  or  sand  from  shifting,  etc. 

a  1350  St.  Matthew  354  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  tiBSi) 
136  Sone  he  gert  ordayn  a  fire  Of  kiddes  and  brandes 
birnand  schire.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  274/1  Kyd,  fagot, 
fassis.  1485  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  230  For  felly ng  of 
wodde  . .  ^at  be  kyddes  were  made  of.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Httsb.  §  135  Than  the  vnder  bowes  wolde  be  cut  away,  and 
made  kyddes  thereof.  1611  MAKKHAM  Countr.  Content,  i. 
xvi.  (1668)  77  Shake  down  into  the  bottom  of  your  Ponds 
good  long  Kids  or  Faggots  of  brush-wood.  1795  Trans.  Soc. 
Arts~X.lll.  151  The  plants  are  supplied  with  much  nourish- 
ment from  the  decay  of  the  Kids  in  which  they  were  planted. 
1821  CLARE  VilL  Minstr.  II.  31  The  woodman,  .bent  away 
home  with  his  kid  on  his  back.  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
XII.  n.  352  Many  are  allowed  to  grow  up  bushy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  long  faggots  or  kids. 

b.   attrib.    and    Comb.,   as   kid-bearer,   -faggot, 
-pile,  -stack,  -wood;  t  kid-helm,  a  faggot-shed. 

1477  in  York  Myst.  (1885)  Introd.  21  note,  Kidberers, 
Garthyners,  erthe  wallers,  ..ground  wallers  with  erthe. 
1501  Searchers  Verdict  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  22  Atber 
of  theym  shall  have  theyr  esyng  drop  upon  other. .yat  is  to 
wit  ye  said  Ric'  Thornton  for  his  kid  helme  upon  ye  tene- 
ment or  ground  of  ye  said  William  Whyte.  1523  FITZ- 
HERB. Husb.  §  134  To  sell  ..  the  great  woode  by  it  self,  and 
the  kydde  woode  by  it  selfe.  1653  Manchester  Crt.  Leet 
Rec.  (1887)  IV.  105  No  gorse  Stacks  or  Kid-stackes  should 
bee  sett  within  or  neare  the  houses  in  Towne.  1886  S.  W. 
Line.  Glosst  s.  v.,  'The  rats  find  harbour  undernean  the 
kid-stack '. 

Kid  (kid),  sb*  south,  dial.  [Related  to  COD  sbl, 
perh.  representing  an  OK.  *cydde  (-.—^kttddjo-).'] 
A  seed- pod  of  a  leguminous  plant ;  sometimes 
used  of  other  seed-vessels. 

((1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)  95  ATrf,  a  pod.  1744-50  W. 
ELLIS  Mod.  Hnshandm.  VII.  n.  98  [The  seed  of  hornbeam] 
grows  in  kids  or  keys  like  the  ash.  1776  [see  KID  p.3].  1805 
R.  W.  DICKSON  Pratt.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  81  The  ripening  of 
the  beans  is  shewn  by  the  pods  or  kids  turning  of  a  black 
colour.  1881  Isle  of  Wight  Gloss.t  Kids,  pods  of  peas,  beans, 
and  vetches. 

Kid  (kid),  sb*    [? variant  of  KIT  rf.l] 

1.  A  small  wooden  tub  for  domestic  use ;  esp. 
a  sailor's  mess-tub. 

1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (17891,  Corbcillon,  a  small 
kid,  or  tub,  to  contain  the  biscuit,  .distributed  to  the  several 
messes.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xii,  One  of  the  ship's 
boys  going  forward  with  a  kid  of  dirty  water  to  empty  in 
the  head.  1873  Act  36  ff  37  Viet.  c.  88  Sched.  i,  A  greater 
quantity  of  mess  tubs  or  kids  than  are  requisite  for  the  use 
of  the  crew. 

2.  A  pannier  or  basket  for  rubbish,  dial. 
1847-78  HALLIWELL  Diet. 

3.  A  box  or  wooden  pen  constructed  on  the  deck 
of  a   fishing- vessel   to   receive   fish   as   they    are 
caught   (U.  S.~).  1890  in  Century  Diet. 

Hence  Ki'dfnl,  as  much  as  a  kid  will  hold. 

1811  W.  MARSHALL  Review  III.  in  (E.  D.  D.)  A  kidful  of 
the  thick  water. 

Kid  (kid),  sbfi  slang,  [f.  KID  v.*]  Humbug, 
'  gammon '. 

1873  Slung.Dict.  207  '  No  kid,  now?'  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  being  hoaxed.  1876 
HINDLEY  Cheap  Jack  64  (Farmer)  One  of  these  brother  boys 
was  well-known  for  his  kid,  that  is  gammon  and  devilry.  1894 
G.  MOORE  Esther  Waters  18, 1  should  think  the  trial  was  at 
three-quarters  of  the  mile.  The  mile  was  so  much  kid. 

t  Kid,  kyd,  ///.  a.  Obs.  Also  3-4  kud(de, 
4  ked.  [pa.  pple.  of  KITHE  v.]  Made  known, 
mentioned,  declared,  renowned ;  well-known ; 
famous ;  notorious  :  see  also  KITHE  v.  5.  (Freq. 
in  alliterative  poetry.) 

<?  1225  A ncr.  R.  342  Habbeo" -  - toower  bihoue,  besne  lutle laste 
ende,  of  alle  kudde  and  kufie  sunnen.  1340-70  Alisaunder 
556  Whan  his  menskfull  menne  might  nought  fynde  H  in- 
ked King  in  Egipt,  carefull  bei  were,  c  1350  //  '///.  1'ah'rnc 
in  pe  kud  king  of  spayne  was  kindely  nis  fader.  £1375 
Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xliii.  (Cecile)  393  lubitere..  |>e  name  of  a 
murtherere  &  of  a  kyd  houlloure.  ?«  1400  A'lorte  Arth.  65 
Aftyre  at  Carlelele  a  Cristynmese  he  haldes,  This  ilke  kyde 
conquerour.  a  1400-50  Alexander  1229  Caulus,  an  other 
knyght  on  a  ked  stede.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  2124  Knightes 
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KID. 

Armys.     c  I4»5  WVNTOUN  Crl>*.  I!. 
e  kyng  kydmnymys. 
,    ...rlinrin  ''•'•  Scat.  (1603  . 

be  kid  conquerour,  (or  he  b  kende  Lord,  Of  all  Brctaine  that 
,  the  broad  Sea.     [1875  ).  A.  H.  MURRAY  Thomas 
cf  Erctldmnt  Introd.  28  The  belief  in  the  •  kyd  conqueror 
must  have  cheered  the  Cumbrian  Britons  during 
the  1   . 

ICid  •  '  U-  KID  rf.l  Cf.  Norw.  kia 

(•=*£/(/d\]  a.  trans.  To  give  birth  to  (a  kid). 
b.  intr.  To  bring  forth  a  kid  or  kids.  Hence 
Krdding  vbl.  st>.  Also  attrib. 

c  HpoM aster  t>/Ganu ;iv.(MS.  Digby  181)  pan  befcmell  [the 
doe]..gol>e  to  kydde  hir  kiddes  fer  bens.  /Al*!*.,  Men  shulde 
leue  hem  >>e  fetnels . .  into  be  tyme  hat  bei  haue  kiddede. 
1518  I'AVNEL  Saleme's  Regim.  C  ij,  Mylke  of  a  gootte,  nat 
to  nere  kyddynge  tjTnc  . .  shulde  be  chosen.  1611  COTGR., 
Chcvrtttr,  to  kid,  or  bring  forth  yong  kid*.  Ibid.,  Chevreti, 
kidded,  fallen  as  a  young  kid.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheat  Husk. 
1663)98  Goats  above  all  other  cattle  are  troubled  \vith 
hardness  in  kidding.  1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  802  They 
found  the  goat  was  kidding  by  its  cries.  1842  MARHVAT 
.Ifastermax  Ready  II.  72  He  had  brought  with  him  the 
at,  which  had  kidded  during  the  storm. 

Kid  (kid),  f-*    Now  dial.     Also  6  kydde.     [f. 

KID   si.-"]     trans,    a.    To  bind   up  (brushwood, 

in  kids  or  faggots  ;  also  absol.  to  make  faggots. 

b.  To  secure  (loose  soil,  etc.)  by  means  of  kids. 

1504  in  Nottingham  Rcc.  III.  315  Item  payd  ynto  Stub- 

.  for  feling  ..  and  kyddyng  for  a  dey  ..  viijV.      1523 

FITZHERB.  Httsb.  §  132  Kydde  the  smal  bowes  &  set  them 

Je.      1664   EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)    514   Set   apart   the 

largest  for  the  Wheelwright,  the  smallest  for  the  Cooper  .. 

.he  brush  to  be  kidded.      1814  W.  MARSHALL  Review 

IV.  161  (E.  D.  D.)  The  refuse  is  kidded  up  for  the  bakers. 

1877  -V.  // ".  Line.  Gloss.,  Kid, . .  (2)  to  use  faggots  for  staithing, 

or  for  securing  sod  walls  against  the  attacks  of  rabbits.  1886 

Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  He  is  kidding  all  the  winter.    1897 

R.  K.  G.  COLE  Hist.  Doddington  149  Labourers .  .paring  the 

sods  and  '  kidding  '  many  hundreds  of  gorse  '  kids  '. 

Hence  Krdding  vbl.  sb.    Also  concr.  kids  used  to 
secure  loose  soil,  etc. ;  work  in  which  kids  are  used. 
1504  [see  above].     1566  in  Harwood  Lichfield  (1806)  526 
Payd,  for  choppynge  the  asshes,  and  kydding  of  the  same, 
I  /.   1799  A.  YOUNG  Agric.  Line.  383,  2$  miles  kidding 
at  a  kidd  a  yard.     1864  Fiiversham  Merc.  1 3  Feb.,  A  smalt 
length  of  kidding  . .  necessary  at  the  west  side  of  the  creek. 


. .  . 

,,£<.:i  south,  dial.  [f.  Kiorf.3  (If  it  were 
an  old  word,  it  might  go  back  to  an  OE.  *cydJan 
•.—"kttddjan,  i.  *kudJo-z,  whence  OE.  cod(d,  COD 
ji.l).]  intr.  Of  plants :  To  form  pods  (chiefly  with 
aJz'S.}.  Hence  Krdding  vbl.  si. 

1677  PLOT  Oxfordsh.  242  [It]  seldom  fails  of  a  good  burthen, 
though  sometimes  it  doth  not  kid  very  well.  1776  T.  BOW- 
DEN  farm.  Direct.  53  If  the  vetches  are  not  cut  green., 
many  farmers  allow  them  to  stand  till  they  kid  and  the  kids 
begin  to  filL  1883  Hamfsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  They  beans  have 
kidded  uncommon  well  '. 

Kid  (kid),  z;.*  slang,  [perh.  f.  KID  si.1  in 
sense  'make  a  kid  of;  cf.  KIDDY  v. ;  also  COD 
trans.  To  hoax,  humbug,  try  to  make  (one) 
believe  what  is  not  true.  Hence  Krdding  vbl.  si.; 
Ki  dder,  one  who  hoaxes  or  humbugs. 

1811  Lex.  Bal.,Kid,  to  coax  or  wheedle. .  .To amuse  a  man 
or  divert  his  attention  while  another  robs  him.  1812  I.  H, 
VAL-X  Flask  Diet.  s.  v.  Kid-rig,  To  kid  a  person  out  of  any- 
thing, is  to  obtain  it  from  him  by  means  of  a  false  pretence. 
1851  MAVHEW  Land.  Labour  I.  473  (Farmer)  He  kids  them 
on  by  promising  three  times  more  than  the  things  are  worth. 
1879  Macm.  .Mag.  XL.  505,  I  thought  they  was  only  kidding 
:ving)  at  first.  1895  Daily  News  27  Nov.  2/5  The 
'•r  had  told  him  that  since  he  had  been  in  Holloway 
he  had  '  kidded '  the  doctor  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
insane,  and  that  he  intended  to  '  kid  '  the  judge. 

Kid,  obs.  f.  KITH  ;  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  KITHE. 

!!  Eidang  (kidne-rj).  Also  kejang.  [Javanese.] 
A  small  Javanese  deer  (Cervulus  Muntjac},  also 
called  the  Muntjac. 

1814  HORSFIELD  Zaol.  Res.  Java,  Cervus  Muntjak,  The 
chacc  of  the  Kidang,  by  means  of  dogs,  affords  occasionally 
a  favourite  amusement  to  the  natives  of  rank  in  Java. 

t  Ki  dcot  e.  Obs.  Also  6  kydcote,  -oott(e, 
kidoot,  7-8  -coat.  fapp.  f.  KID  si.l  +  COT,  COTE. 

_The  origin  of  the  appellation  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  face- 
ly  transferred  from  one  prison  so  named  to 
a  in  the  case  of  Bridewell.    Cf.  KITTY  '.] 
The  name  formerly  given  in  various  towns  (as 
York,  Lancaster,  etc.)  to  the  lock-up  or  prison. 
c  1515  Test.  El'ur.  (Surleesi  V.  70  To  the  kydcotte  and  the 
!<:,v;  viijrf.       c  1540  Sum.    Bridlington    Priory    in 
•.  IX.  271  In  the  north  syde  of  the  same  gatehouse 
i  'jflfend  rs  within  the  to«  ne  called  the 
t.      1605  T.  HELL  Motives  Rout.  Faith  106  Did  not 
r  [ohn  in  the  kidcote  at  Yorke  so  agree  with  Comber- 
1771   in   Stark   Hist.  Gainsborough.  285 
iey  procure  »J  ,,  be  kept  in 

the  kidcoat.      1886  h.  PEACOCK  Lei.  lo  Editor,  My  father 

1 1   was 

.1  prison  in  his  time,  but  there  was  a  tradition 
^:cn. 

Kidd,  kidde,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  KITHE  v. 
Kiddah,  variant  of  KHEDA. 

Clddaw  (krd5).    unrith.  Obs.  [Cf.  CADDOW, 

.lih  nnme  for  the  guillemot. 

1674  RAY  -  is  6,   In  Comwal  they  call  the 

iKghty's  Ornith.  324  The 
'.Velsh  and  Mankb-men,  a  Guillem  •      by 

• 

Kidded  ....     [f.  RID  si.l  3  +  -EI>-.] 

1879  CABLE  Old  Creole  Days,' Tile  Poulette  (1883)  52  The 


690 

manager  waited  too,  rubbing  his  hat  and  brushing  his  clothes 
with  the  tips  of  his  kidded  fingers. 

tKrdden,<z.  Obs.rarc~\  [f.  KiDJiM+Har*.] 

Made  of  kid-skin. 

1714  Smock-race  at  Finglas  in  Steele  Poet.  Misc.  201 
Kidden  Gloves  shall  by  the  third  be  worn. 

t  Ki'dden,  z>.  Obs.  rare-1. 
trans.   =  KiD^.l  b. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  181  There  is  no  beast 
that  is  more  prone  and  given  to  lust  then  is  a  Goat . .  Seven 
dayes  after  it  is  yeaned  and  kiddened,  it  beginneth  and 
yeeldeth  seed. 

'  Kidder  1  and  -  :  see  KID  zv4,  and  KIDDIER. 

Kidder ;i  (ki-dai).    Short  for  next. 

1893  PEEL  Sfen  Valley  343  The  manufacture  of  Kidder 
carpets.  1899  Miss  BROUGHTON  Game  $  Candle  158  Her 
eyes  perusing  the  threadbare  Kidder  which  is  good  enough 
for  Willy's  den. 

Kidderminster  (ki'dsiminstw).  [The  name 
of  a  town  in  Worcestershire.] 

1.  attrib.    Of  or    pertaining  to   Kidderminster ; 
spec,  the  distinctive  name  of  a  kind  of  carpet,  ori- 
ginally manufactured  there,  in  which  the  pattern  is 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  cloths  of  different 
colours :  also  called  two-ply  and  ingrain  carpet. 

1670-1  Act  22  <£  23  Chas.  II,  c.  8  Preamble,  Abuses  . .  in 
the  makeing  of  StufTes  called  Kidderminster  Stuffes.  1685 
Reflect.  Baxter  25  When  the  Writings  of  these  excel  tho.se 
of  R.  B.  as  much  as  the  richest  Arras,  the  meanest  Kedder- 
m  in  ster- Stuff.  1832  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  VI.  173/1  Double 
or  Kidderminster  carpeting  is  composed  of  two  plies  of 
cloth.  Ibid.  174/1  Two-ply  Kidderminster  Carpet  Loom. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI.  314  'i  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpets, 
or,  as  the  Americans  more  descriptively  term  them,  ingrain 
carpets,  are  wholly  of  worsted  or  woollen. 

2.  absol.  =  Kidderminster    carpet   or   carpeting. 
Also  attrib. 

1836  Fenny  Cycl.  VI.  314/2  In  Kidderminsters  the  shoot 
forms  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  what  is  visible.  1839 
URE  Diet,  Arts  263  Figured  Venetian  carpets  are  woven  in 
the  two-ply  Kidderminster  looms.  1891  L.  T.  MF.ADE 
Medicine  Lady  I.  viii.  123  A  carpet  made  of  faded  Kidder- 
minster covered  the  floor. 

Hence  Ki  ddermiustered  a.t  carpeted  with  a 
Kidderminster. 

1851  SAVAGE  R.  Medlicott  m.  i.  (D.),  The  tradesman's  con- 
tracted and  Kidderminstered  parlour. 

Ki'ddier.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  kidder.  [Origin 
obscure.]  One  who  buys  provisions  from  the 
producers  and  takes  them  to  market  to  sell ; 
=  BADGER  sbl  (q.  v.). 

By  the  statute  of  1552  the  kiddier  required  a  licence,  and 
was  forbidden  to  keep  the  provisions  he  bought  for  more 
than  a  month.  Such  carriers  were  commonly  charged  with 
re  grating  we  forestalling^  hence  the  def.  quoted  by  Johnson 
from  Ai  us  worth,  '  an  ingrosser  of  corn  to  enhance  its  price  ' ; 
cf.  under  BADGER. 

1551-2  Act  5  <$•  6  Edw.  VI,  c.  14  §  5  The  buying  of  anye 
Corne  Fyshe  Butter  or  Chese,  by  any  suche  Badger  Lader 
Kyddier  or  Carrier.  1562-3  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  4§5  Every  person 
.  .not.,  being  in  Service  w111  any  Kyddyer  or  Carryo'  of  any 
Corne  Grayne  or  Meale.  1674-91  RAY S.fy  E. Country  H'ords, 
A  Kidder,  Badger,  Huckster,  or  Carrier  of  Goods  on  Horse- 
back. 1755  BURN  just.  Peace  s.v.  Butter  $  C/teese,  Licence 
to  be  a  badger,  lader,  kidder,  carrier,  buyer,  or  transporter 
coastwise,  of  butter  and  cheese,  a  1825  FORBY  b'oc.  E. 
Anglia.,  Kiddier tkidgert  one  who  buys  up  fowls,  eggs,  pork, 
&c.  at  farm-houses,  .and  carries  them  to  market.  [1895 
E,  Anglian  Gloss.,  Kidder,.  .a  pork-butcher,  sausage- maker, 
a  low  dealer  in  poultry  and  provisions.] 

fig.  1603  HAKSNET  Pof.  impost.  26  Meeting  with  the 
Common  badger  or  Kiddier  for  Devils,  Mr.  Peckham  at  the 
L.-Staffords  house  in  London. 

Kidding,  vbl.  sb. :  see  KID  z'.1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Kiddish  (ki-dij),  a.  rare.    [f.  KID  sb.1  +  -ISH  *.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kid  ;  kid-like. 

1552  HULOET,  Kyddyshe,  or  of  a  kydde,  Jisedinus.  1651 
OCILBY  sEsop  (1665)  183  He  oft  drank  kiddish  gore. 

2.  slang.  Childish. 

1897  Daily  News  13  Dec.  8/5  The  Sunday  school  he 
deserts,  partly  because  it  is  uninteresting,  partly  because  it 
is  '  kiddish'. 

Kiddle  (ki-d'l).  Forms:  5-6  kiddell,  5,  7 
kydle,  6  kydell,  kedel(l,  6-7  kiddel,  7  kidle, 
(7-9  kettle,  8  kedle,  9  keddle),  6-  kidel,  kiddle, 
[a .  A  F .  kidel,  kydel  (whence  med.  (Anglo-)  L. 
kidellus'},  OF.  quidel  (1289  in  Godef.  Compl.\ 
later  quideau  '  a  Wicker  Engine  whereby  fish  is 
caught*  (Cotgr.),  also  guidel  (1322  in  Godef.), 
mod.F.  guideau,  a  stake-net,  also,  a  line  of  sloping 
planks  placed  to  direct  a  current ;  Breton  kidel 
stake-net  (Le  Gonidec).] 

a.  A  dam,  weir,  or  barrier  in  a  river,  having  an 
opening  in  it  fitted  with  nets  or  other  appliances  for 
catching  fish.  b.  An  arrangement  of  stake-nets  on 
the  sea-Leach  for  the  same  purpose  (see  quot.  1891 ). 

The  word  is  chiefly  found  in  some  early  statutes  (Latin  and 
Anglo-French)  and  in  later  references  to  these  :  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  it  was  actually  current  in  sense  a  later 
than  ("1550. 

[1215  Magna  Carta  xxxiii.  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Charters (1895}  300 

Omnes  kydelli  de  cetero  deponantur  penitus  de  Thamisia, 

et  de  Medewaye,  et  per  totam  Angliam,  nisi  per  costeram 

maris.       1275  in  Bundello  Escaet.  de  an.  3  Edw.    I.     I  hi 

>  Ei  fuit  seixhus  de  uno  Kidello  vocato  a  were,  ac  de 

libtrra  piscaria  in  Potlok.    1350  Act  25  Edw.  Ill,  slat.  4.  c.  4 

l^stackes  &  kideux.  1393/3,7  i  RiJi.  //, 

c.  9  §  i  Touz  les  Kydelsen  lesewes  deTamise.]    1477  N  UK  ION 
CW.  ALh.  v.  in  Ashm.  1,165*.   7*  Fishes  love  hootc  smell, 


KID-GLOVED. 

also  it  is  trewe,  Thei  love  not  old  Kydles  as  thei  doe  the  new. 
15*9  in  Picton  L'bool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  25  Weirs  and 
kedells  erect  made  or  inhaunced  within  any  of  the  said 
streams.  1556  Ckron.  Grey  Friars  tCamden)  10  Alle  the 
kydelles  and  trungkes  thorowghout  the  Temse.  1651 
N.  BACON  Disc.  G<n>t.  Eng:  n.  v.  (1739)  26  The  Lord 
Admiral  gained  the  same  within  the  low-water  mark. .and 
in  all  places  where  Kiddels  were  set.  1670  B  LOU  NT  Laiv 
Diet.,  Kiddle,  kidel,  or  kedel,  ..Some  Fishermen  corruptly 
call  them  Kettles.  1724  <.W.  Rcc.  Pennsyh:  III.  233  An 
act  for  demolishing  and  removing  Fishing  Dams,  Wears  and 
Kedles  set  across  the  river  Schuykill,  was  read.  1891  LD. 
HERSCHELL  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXV.  566/1  A  kiddle  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  stakes  forced  into  the  ground  occupying 
some  700  feet  In  length,  with  a  similar  row  approaching 
them  at  an  angle.  The  stakes  are  connected  by  network, 
and  at  the  angle,  where  the  two  rows  approach,  a  large  net 
or  bag  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  fish. 
b.  attrib.  and  Comb.*  as  kiddle-ground^  'net. 

1629  in  Boys  Sandwich.  (1792)  749  Certain  kidel  grounds. . 
where  nets  do  use  to  hang  upon  pples..set  in  the  sands 
above  the  low  water  mark  to  catch  .fish.  1741  T.  ROBINSON 
Gave/kind  n.  ix.  274  For  the  Use  of  their  Kidel-Nets.  1880 
BUCKLAND  Fishes  132  {E.  D.  D.)  The  mackerel  here  (at  Rye] 
are  caught  in  large  fixed  nets  called  kettle-nets.  1889 
Fishing-  Gaz.  31  Aug.  126  (ibid.)  The  stake  nets. .locally 
[in  Kent]  called  '  keddle '  nets. 

Kiddy  (ki-di),  sb.  Also  6  kiddie,  Sc.  keddie. 
[f.  Ki])*M  +  -Y-K] 

1.  A  little  kid  (young  goat). 

1579  SPENSER  $hej>h.  Cal.  May  249  Well  heard  Kiddie  all 
this  sore  constraint.  1597  Witchcraft  in  Spald.  Club 
.Misc.  I.  129  At  thy  incumming,  the  keddie  lap  vpon  the. 
1810  Sporting  Mag.  XXXV.  30  Our  poor  kiddy  ..  which 
died  yesterday  of  the  shab. 

attrih.  1855  KINGSLEY  IVestw.  Ho  I  iv.  (1881)  79  The  goats 
furnished  milk  and  '  kiddy-pies'. 

2.  slang,  and  colloq.  A  little  child,    [f.  KID  sbl  5.] 
1889  BOLUREWOOD  Robbery  under  Armsx*,  They'd  heard 


all  kinds  of  rough  talk  ever  since  they  was  little  kiddies. 
1892  R.  KIPLING  Barrack-r.  Ballads,  Route  Marc  kin  iii, 
While  the  women  and  the  kiddies  sit  an' shiver  in  the  carts, 

3.  Thieves*   slang.      A   professional    thief   who 
assumes  a  'flashness'  of  dress  and  manner;   one 
who  dresses  in  a  similar  style,     [cf.  Km1  5  b.] 

1780  TOMUNSON  Slang  Past,  i,  My  time,  O  ye  Kiddies, 
was  happily  spent.  1812  J.  H.  VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  Kiddyt 
a  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who  ..  dresses  in  the  extreme 
of  vulgar  gentility.  1823  BYRON  Juan  xi.  xvii,  Poor  Tom 
was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town.  1863  COWDEN  CLARKE 
Shaks.  Char.  xiv.  362  That  such  a  kiddy  should  have  made 
his  public  exit  from  the  Tyburn  stage  in  an  embroidered 
dress,  .was  befitting  his  *  exquisite  '  nature. 

b.  A  hat  of  a  form  fashionable  among  'kiddies'. 

1865  Lond.  Rev.  2  Sept.  241/3  The  last  fashion  being  a  hat, 
apparently  bred  between  an  archdeaconal  and  a  'kiddy', 
with  a  broad  ribbon  passing  in  front  through  a  large  black 
buckle. 

4,  attrib.  as  adj. :   Pertaining  to,  appropriate  to, 
'kiddies';  fashionable  among  persons  of  that  class. 

1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXVI.  56  The  horse-dealer ..  in  the 
kiddy  phrase,  had  both  his  eyes  closed  up.  1823  in  Newcastle 
Daily  Jrnl.  (1891)  31  Mar.  3/3  Replete  with  prime  chaunts, 
rum  glees,  and  kiddy  catches.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Bost 
Making  a  night  of  it  (1850)  164/2  It  was  his  ambition  to  do 
something  in  the  celebrated  '  kiddy '  or  stage-coach  way. 

Kiddy  (krdi),  v.  slang.  [Cf.  prec.  and  KID  v.^\ 
trans.  To  hoax,  humbug,  take  in  (a  person). 

1851  MAYHEW  Lond.  Labour  I.  462  (Hoppe)  There  they 
met  with  beggars  who  kiddied  them  on  to  the  lurk,  a  1864 
DICKENS  (Webster),  Some  of  the  swell  mob. .so  far  kiddied 
us  as  to  hire  a  horse  and  shay,  start  away  from  London  by 
Whitechapel,  and . .  come  into  Epsom  from  the  opposite 
direction,.. while  we  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  rail. 

Kide,  obs.  f.  KITH  ;  pa.  pple.  of  KITHE. 
Kideneire,  -nere :  see  KIDNEY. 
Kidful :  see  KID  sb*       Kidge,  var.  KEDGE  a. 
t  Kidgell,  obs.  north,  form  of  CUDGEL. 

c  1570  Durham  Depos.  iSurtees)  264  He  cutt  4  kidgells  or 
hougnells  to  hange  salmon  netts  upon.  i575~<5  Ibid.  295 
[He]  lyfted  up  his  staffer  kidgell. 

Kid  glove,  ki'd-glo:ve. 

1.  A  glove  made  of  kid-skin,  lamb-skin,  or  other 
similar  leather.      With  kid  gloves,  in  a  gentle,  deli- 
cate, or  gingerly  manner. 

1832  MARRYAT  ^V*.  Forster  xxxii,  A  new  pair  of  grey  kid 
gloves,  1834  W.  HULL  Hist.  Glove  Trade  69  Men  and 
women's  fine  gloves,  or  those  that  pass  in  the  shops  under 
the  denomination  of  kid-gloves,  but  which  are  really  made 
from  lamb-skins.. dressed  at  Yeovil.  1888  BRVCE  Amer. 
Commw.  II.  HI.  Iviii.  410  The  Americans  who  think  that 
European  politics  are  worked,  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
1  with  kid  gloves  '. 

2.  attrib.  as  adj.     Characterized  by  wearing  kid- 
gloves  ;  dainty  or  delicate  in  action  or  operation ; 
avoiding  real   exertion   or  every-day  work ;    free 
from  roughness  or  harshness. 

1856  H.  H.  DIXON  Post  <r  Paddock  vii.  115  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  kid-glove  sportsman.  1888  T.  W.  HIGGINSON 
Womtn  tuui  Men  296  Anti-kid-glove  literature  is  really  no 
better  than  the  kid-glove  literature  at  which  it  affects  to 
protest.  1892  ZANGWILL  Bow  Mystery  81,  I  don't  like 
your  kid  glove  philanthropists  meddling. in  matters  they 
don't  understand. 

Hence  Krd-glo  ve  v.  trans,,  to  cover  (the  hands) 
with  kid-gloves.  Ki'd-glo  ved  a.,  wearing  kid- 
gloves;  also^/%; ,  refined,  dainty,  delicate,  etc. 

1848  CI.OUGH    Hot  hie  v.   117    Dancing  and   pressing   the 

fingers  kid-gloved  of  a  Lady  Maria.     1859  SALA  Gas- light 

.iv.  276  You  can  descry  a  kid-gloved  hand,  with  rings 

the  glove.     1860  O.  W.  HOLMES  Elsie  /'.  uSi;)  n 

The   richer  part  of  the   community  that,  .kid-glove   their 
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hands,  1899  STEAD  in  Daily  AVmy  19  Julj  5/5  Hi;  wa> 
always  somewhat  of  a  kid-gloved  gentleman. 

Kidknapper,  obs.  form  of  KIDXAPPKK. 
Kidling  (ki-dlirj\     [f.  Kin  $bl  +  -LING.     Cf. 
ON,  kiQlingr,  Norw.  and  Sw.  kidling.] 

1.  A  little  kid. 

1586  WEBRE  Rug.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  78  O  werethou  content., 
trym  kydling  flocke  with  me  to  driue  to  the  greene  fuJik-s. 
1613-16  \V.  BROWNE  Brit.  Past.  n.  i,  Mountaines  where  the 
wanton  Kidling  dallies.  a  1732  GAY  Ads  <y  Galatea, 
O  Nymph. .  Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry!  1814  Soi  i  in  v 
Roderick  xi,  At  yonder  door  Behold  the  favourite  kidling 
bleats  unheard. 

2.  slang.  A  little  child  ;  a  baby. 

1899  Daily  News  n  Feb.  3/7  The  poor  little  kidlings' 
feet  would  suffer,  I  should  think. 

Kidmutgar,  variant  of  KHIDMUTGAR. 

Kidnap  (krdna;:p),  v.  [f.  KID  j<M  50  +  NAP 
».,  to  snatch,  seize  (cf.  NAB)  ;  possibly  as  a  back- 
formation  from  KIDNAPPER.  The  words  no  doubt 
originated  among  the  class  which  followed  the 
practice  of  kidnapping.  Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash, 
etc.  stress  ktdnarp,  which  is  still  usual  in  the 
north.]  Originally,  to  steal  or  carry  off  (children 
or  others)  in  order  to  provide  servants  or  labourers 
for  the  American  plantations;  hence,  in  general 
use,  to  steal  (a  child),  to  carry  off  (a  person)  by 
illegal  force. 

1682  LUTTUELL  Hrie/Rel.  (1857)  1. 183  Mr.  John  Wilmore 
haveing  kidnapped  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age  to  Jamaica, 
a  writt  de  hominc  replegiando  was  delivered  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  against  him.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2360/3  John 
Dykes  .-.Convicted  of  Kidnapping,  or  Enticing  away,  His 
Majesty's  Subjects,  to  go  Servants  into  the  Foreign 
Plantations.  1693  I.  MATHER  Cases  Cotisc.  (1862)  241 
A  Servant,  who  was  Spirited  or  Kidnapt  (as  they  call  it) 
into  America.  1733  DE  FOE  Col,  Jack  f 1840)  266,  I  will 
kidnap  her  and  send  her  to  Virginia.  1809  J.  ADAMS  Wks, 
(1854)  IX.  316  The  practice  in  Holland  of  kidnapping 
men  for  settlers  or  servants  in  Batavia.  1849  JAMES  Gipsy 
xviii,  You  go  kidnapping  people's  children,  you  thieves  of 
human  flesh.  1884  PAE  Eustace  103,  I  am  not  a  common 
seaman,  to  be  kidnapped  in  this  fashion. 

fig.  1732  SWIFT  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  669  We  [the  Irish] 
have  but  one  dunce  of  irrefragable  fame,  ..and  the  Scots 
have  kidnapped  him  from  us.  1850  KINGSLEY  AltonLockex^ 
The  people  who  see  their  children  thus  kidnapped  into  hell. 

Hence  Ki  dna  pped  ppl.  a. ,  Ki'dna  pping  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a.j  Kidnappingly  adv. 

1798  Anti-Jacobin  22  Jan.  (1852)  47  Courteny's  "kidnnpp'd 
rhymes.  1861  Times  10  July,  Full  freights  of  kidnapped 
Chinamen.  1878  GLADSTONE  Prim.  Homer  no  The  kid- 
napped victims  whom  Phoenician  vessels  brought  from 
abroad.  1682  LUTTKELL  Brief  R el.  (1857)  I.  187  The  wit- 
nesses . .  were  . .  to  prove  that  there  was  ..  such  a  trade  as 
"kidnapping  or  spiriting  away  children.  1769  BLACKSTONK 
Comm.  IV.  xv.  219  The  other  remaining  offence,  that  of  kid- 
napping, being  the  forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of 
man,  woman,  or  child  from  their  own  country,  and  selling 
them  into  another.  1830  SCOTT  Detttonol.  iv.  127  This  kid- 
nappihg  of  the  human  race,  so  peculiar  to  the  whole  Elfin 
people.  1867  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  I.  v.  365  The  kidnapping 
of  persons  of  free  condition  was  not  unknown.  1887^  thenseunt 
19  Mar.  375/3  The  ^kidnapping  grandmother,  .is  not  so  re- 
pellent as  might  be  supposed.  1838  Tail's  Afag.V.  206,  I  hold 
it  to  have  been  wickedly,  ..crimpingly,  "kidnappinglydone. 

Kidnapper  (ki'dnaespai).  Also  7  -knapper, 
-nabber.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -EK  *.  Originally  kidna'ppcr 
(quot.  1679);  also  in  Johnson,  Ash,  etc.;  so  still 
in  northern  use.]  One  who  kidnaps  children  or 
others  ;  a  stealer  of  human  beings.  AlsoySjg-. 

1678  PHILS-IT  >  (<_'d.  4\  Kidknfi£pers\iGq/b-*'t'KfaKidnappersb 
those  that  make  a  trade  of  decoying  and  spiriting  away 
young  children  to  Ship  them  for  foreign  Plantations,  c  1679 
Rojcb.  Ball.  (1890)  VII.  13  How  like  kid-nappers  all  the 
day  In  every  corner  they  survey.  1684  BUNVAN  Pilgr.  \\. 
109  Thou  practices  the  craft  of  a  Kidnapper,  thougatherest 
up  Women,  and  Children,  and  earnest  them  into  a  strange 
Court  trey.  1778  A.  HAMILTON  Wks.  (1886)  VII.  541  For 
punishing  kidnappers  or  persons  who  aid  the  enemy  in 
carrying  off  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  1834  LVTTON 
Pompeii  11.  i,  The  The.-,sali;m  kidnapper  had  stolen  the 
blind  girl  from  gentle  parents.  1865  LIVINGSTONE £dfn£tf£fexi* 
434  It  is  dangerous  to  remain  in  their  villages  at  this  time 
of  year  when  kidnappers  are  abroad. 

Hence  Xidna'ppery. 

1890  Murray's  Mag.  Apr.  463  The  regions  of  kidnappery, 
slave-trading,  and  freebooting  ! 

Kidney  (ki'dni).  Forms:  4kidenei,  4-6  kyd- 
ney  (5  ?kidneye,  6  kydne),  6-  kidney.  ?  Sing. 
or  PI.  4  kydnere.  PI.  a.  4  kideneiren,  kyde- 
neyreu ;  £.  4  kide-,  kydeneris,  kidneris, 
-nares,  kydneers,  -ners ;  -y.  6  kidneies,  -neis, 
kydneys,  -nes,  6-7  kidneyes,  6-9  kidnies,  6- 
kidneys.  [Of  obscure  formation. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  sing,  was  kid(e)nere,  this  has 
been  inferred  to  be  a  compound,  having  as  its  second 
element  ME.  were  kidney  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
kid(c}-  might  represent  OE.CWfJf,  cw/fo,  or  ON.  fa -it)  belly, 
womb.  But  this  is  on  many  grounds  improbable  ;  above  all, 
because  the  ordinary  sing,  in  ME.  was  in  -ei,  ~ey,  the  solitary 
instance  of  kydnere,  c  1420  (i  b  below),  being  probably  a  pi. 
for  kydneren.  It  is  thus  possible  that  kidcnci,  pi.  kideneiren^ 
had  as  its  second  element  ey,  pi.  eyren,  circn,  ty>\\  eyer^ 
EGG.  (Cf.  Ger.  eicr  testicles.)  The  pi.  kid(e)neris  might 
possibly  owe  its  form  to  association  with  ncrcs,  iiccreS)  pi. 
uf  ncrc ;  the  later  kidneies,  -tteys,  was  a  new  pi.  from  the 
unanalysed  singular.  Hut  the  first  element  remains  un- 
certain. ] 

1.  One  of  a  pair  of  glandular  organs  situated  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  mammals,  birds,  and 


reptiles,  which  excrete  urine  and  so  remove  effele 
nitrogenous  matter  from  the  blood.  Also  a  gland 
with  similar  functions  found  in  some  animals  of 
lower  organization.  The  kidneys  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  an  article  of  food. 

ft.   SI  Hi?. 

f  1325  Gloss.  II".  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  149  L'etplen 
(//.-.•  niiitt'},  boueles  (neres}^  et  reinoun  {kidcnei\.  13..  Metr. 
I  '<><:  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  627/8  Ren,  kedney.  c  1400  Pol.  Rcl. 
ff  L.  Poems  (1866)  37  The  Ire  in  the  gawle.  Auaryce  in  the 
kydney.  1520  WHITINTON  I'ulg.  (1527)  39  They  may  be  wel 
compared  to  the  kydne  that  lyeth  rolled  in  fatte,  and  yet  is 
lene  hym  self.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  M.  xxxvii.  343  The  right 
kidney  in  all  creatures  is  the  bigger.  1646  SIR  T.  P>i:o.\  NK 
Psend.  F,p.  82  The  stones  or  calculous  concretions  in  kidney 
or  bladder.  1871  M.  COLLINS  AIrq>.  <y  Merch.  I.  ix.  293 
Waiter,  bring  me  a  kidney  and  some  stout. 

b.  Of  doubtful  number . 

£•1420   Liber  Cocorutn  10  Take  f»o  hert  and  \>o  mydruv 
and  be  kydnere,  And  hew  horn  smalle,  as  I  J»e  lere. 
C.  //. 

a.  1388  WYCLIF Exod.  xxix.  13  And  thou  scbalt  take.,  the 
calle  of  the  mawe,  and  twey  kidneris  [3  HISS,  kideneiren, 
Ij8a  the  two  kydneers].  Ibid.  22  Twey  kideneris  [3  J/.S'.S". 
kideneiren,  1382  the  two  reynes].  — Lev.  iii.  4  [see  /3].  a  1400 
Prymer  (1891)  104  For  thou  haddest  my  kydeneyren. 

ft.  a  1325  Prose  Psalter  lxxii[i].  21  Myn  kidnares  [v.r. 
kydners]  ben  chaunged.  1382  WYCLIF  Exod.  xxix.  13 
[seeaj.  1388  —  Lev.  iii.  4  Thei  schulen  offre  twey  kydeneris 
[v.  r.  kideneiren,  1383  the  two  reyns], 

•y.  c  i;jio  MORE  Picus  Wks.  20/1  My  reynes  or  kidneis, 
hath  chiden  me  vnto  the  night,  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  904  The  kydneys,  les  rognons,  1535  COVER- 
DALE  Lev.  iii.  10  The  two  kydneys  with  the  fat  . .  and  the 
nett  on  the  leuer  vpon  the  kydneys  also.  1581  MULCASTER 
Positions  xxii.  (1887)93  It  drineth  also  the  stone  from  tbe 
kidneies  into  the  bladder.  1732  ARBUTHNOT  Rules  of  Diet 
256  It  Is  suspected  to  be  hurtful  to  the  Kidneys.  1803  Med. 
Jrnl.  X.  82  Affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidnies.  1857  G. 
BIKD  Urin,  Deposits  (ed.  5)  424  Few  remedies  are  so 
capricious  in  their  action  as  those  which  ..influence  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys.  1891  S.  MOSTYN  Curatica  27 
Don't  you  tbink  the  kidneys  will  be  spoiled  if  they  are  nut 
eaten  at  once? 

fig.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  585  If  heav'ns  bright 
torches,  from  earth's  kidneys,  sup  Sum  somwhat  dry  and 
heat  full  Vapours  up.  1710  STKEI.E  Taller  No.  268  P  2 
A  Youth,  who  officiates  as  the  Kidney  of  the  Coffee-house. 

2.  Jig.    Temperament,   nature,   constitution ,  dis- 
position ;  hence,  kind,  sort,  class,  stamp. 

a.  1555  LATIMER  Scrm.  <fy  Rent.  (Parker  Soc.)  312  To  pro- 
nounce all  to  be  thieves  to  a  man,  except  myself,  of  course, 
and  those  men.. that  are  of  my  own  kidney.  1598  SHAKS. 
Merry  II'.  in.  v.  116  Thinke  of  that,  a  man  of  my  Kidney; 
..  that  am  as  subiect  to  heate  as  butter.  1652  J.  HALL 
Height  Eloq.  p.  Ixxxii,  Is  it  not  better  for  us  that  are 
men  of  this  Kidney  to  have  a  Ruler  set  over  us  then  to 
be  left  to  our  freedome.  1733  FIELDING  Don  Quixote  in 
Eng.  in.  iv,  This  fellow  is  not  quite  of  a  right  kidney,  the 
dog  is  not  sound  at  the  bottom.  1880  DISRAELI  Endynt. 
xvii,  It  was  a  large  and  rather  miscellaneous  party,  but 
all  of  the  right  kidney. 

fb.  Proper  condition  or  state,  order,  colloq.  Obs. 

1763  COLMAN  Terrs  Filius  No.  i  Attempt  to  put  their 
Hair  out  of  Kidney. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  kidney  in  shape,  etc. 
fa.  An  ovary.     Obs.  rare*1. 

1576  TURBERV.  Vencrie  Ixvi.  186  The  kydneys  whiche 
gelders  take  awaye  from  a  bytche  when  they  spaye  hir. 

b.  More  fully  kidney  potato  \  an  oval  variety  of 
potato. 

1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xv,  (1813)  249  The  red  nosed 
kidney. .is  a  great  favorite.  1839  / \-nny  Cycl.  XIII. 291/2 
The  earliest  potato  is  called  the  Superfine  White  Kidney. 
1840  HOOD  Up  the  Rhine  in  The  next  dish.. was  of  very 
small,  very  waxy  kidney  potatoes.  1892  ZANGWILL  Child. 
Ghetto  II.  6  Kidneys  or  regents,  my  child? 

*t"  4.  Kidneys  of  wheat,  an  imperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Scriptural  expression  *  fat  of  kidneys  of 
wheat*  Deut.  xxxii.  14  :  cf.  Ps.  cxlvii.  14  'the  fat 
of  wheat*,  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  in  allusion  to  the 
fat,  and  esp.  the  kidney-fat,  as  the  choicest  part 
of  an  animal,  which  was  therefore  offered  in 
sacrifice. 

1611  BIBLE  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  1663  JER.  TAYLOR  Sernt.  Death 
Ld.  Primate  IreL  10  If  the  Corn  dyes  and  lives  again  . .  in 
the  verdure  of  a  leaf,  in  the  fulness  of  the  Ear,  in  the  Kid- 
neys of  the  wheat,  a.  1673  G.SwiNNOCKin  Spurgeon  Trcas. 
Dav.  Ps.  xxxvi,  8  [Bread]  made  of  the  kidneys  of  the  wheat, 
of  the  finest  flour. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  attribntive :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  kidneys,  as  kidney  disease,  fat, 
form,  substance,  sitef,  -tube,  -vein,  etc.  ;  made 
of  or  containing  kidneys,  as  kidney  pie,  soup. 
b.  similative,  as  kidney-form^  kidney-shaped  adjs. 

1889  Sci.  Amer.  LXI.  48  Liver  and  *Kidney  Diseases. 
1806  A.  HUNTER  Culina  (ed.  3)  213  The  "kidney  fat  of  a  loin 
of  veal.  1885  HAVTER  Cttrooetut  3  Great  virtues  are  attri- 
buted by  the  Australian  aborigines  to  the  kidney-fat  of  their 
enemies.  1796  K.IKUAN  JlUin.  Mifi.  (ed.  2)1.30  *Kidney- 
form,  or  reniform,  round  elevations.  1811  PINKERTON 
rdral.  II.  123  They  are  quite  different  from  rolled  pebbles, 
and  are  often  of  a  flattened,  sometimes  a  'kidney  form.  1836-9 
I  U<  KI-NS  Sk.  Boz,  The  Streets  (1850)  33/2  The  "kidney-pie 
man  has  just  walked  away  with  his  warehouse  on  his  arm. 
1757  Pn.TNKV  in  rhil.  Trans.  L.  67  The  receptacle  is 
convex  on  lx>th  sides,  and  "kidney-shaped.  1887  W.  PHILLII  s 
I>rit.  DiscoHtycctes  17  Lobes  deflexed,  kidney-shaped.  1887 
Scons'  llonseh.  Man.  Index,  *  Kidney  soup.  1873  T.  H. 
.  Introd.  Pat  hoi.  (ed.  2)  283  The  capsule.,  cannot  be 
removed  without  tearing  the  *kidney  substance.  1822  in 
Cobbett  Rnr.  Rides  (1885)  I.  93  Their  <kins,  colour  of  veal 
*kidney-suet.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  .htat.  IV.  254  The  epi- 


thelium of  thi;  "'kidney-tubes.     1597  A.  M.  tr.  Gmllemean\* 
J''r.  Chirurg.  30/1   The  fourth  is  the  mediane,  or  *ki> 
vayne, situated  belowe  the  foote.     1888  ROLLKSTON  £  JACK- 
SON A  nitn.  Life  1 10  The  pulmonary  vein . .  is  joined . .  before 
it  enters  the  auricle  by  the  efferent  kidney  veins. 

c.  Special  combs. :  kidney-cotton,  a  variety  of 
Gossypium  barbadense,  a  cotton  plant  of  which  the 
seeds  are  in  kidney-shaped  masses;  f  kidney  -fetch 
=  kidney-vetch  ;  kidney-link,  a  coupling  below 
the  collar  of  the  harness  of  a  horse ;  -fkidney- 
lipped  (?.,  harq-lipped;  kidney  ore,  haematite 
occurring  in  kidney-shaped  masses ;  kidney-paved 
a.,  paved  with  cobble  stones ;  kidney-piece,  a 
cam  with  a  kidney-shaped  outline;  kidney -potato: 
see  3b;  kidney-stone,  a  stone  of  a  kidney  shape,  a 
cobble  ;  spec,  see  quot.  1 86 1 ;  kidney  table,  a  table- 
having  a  kidney-shaped  top ;  kidney-vetch,  a  legu- 
minousherb(.<4«///ji'//r!r  vulneraria),  Lady's-fingers. 
1789  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  I.  256,  I  prepared  a  parcel  of  the 
silk,  and  al-o  a  p.irojl  of  the  *kidney,  or  Brazilian  cotton. 
1671  SKINNER  EtyniaL  Ling:  Angl.,  Bot.,  "Kidney-fetch. 
1794  MAKTYN  Rousseau  $  Bot.  xxv.  353  Ladies-Finger  or 
Kidney  Fetch  is  nut  uncommon  in  chalky  pastures.  1883 
J.  P.  GROVES  From  Cadet  to  Captain  xxii.  223  Harnessing 
..Nellie's  ponies. .he  managed  to  get  the  hames  D] 
down,  with  the  "kidney-links  on  the  top  of  the  collars.  1648 
HERRICK  Hester.,  Upon  Jollies  Wife,  Squint-ey'd,  hook- 
nos'd ;  and  lastly  *kidney-lipt.  1750  R.  POCOCKE  Trav. 
(1888)  15  Three  sorts  of  ore,  the  finest  is  the  *kidney  ore. 
1852  TH.  Ross  liumboldt's  Trav.  I.  xiii.  441  The  metals 
appear  only  in  kidney-ores,  and  present  the  most  delusive 
appearances.  1889  Daily  Tel.  19  Apr.  6/4  Tbe  principal 
street.. emerged  from  the  *kidney-paved  condition  and  got 
itself  macadamised.  1884  F.  J.  HHITTEN  Watch  $  Clockm. 
43  On  the  arbor  of  the  annual  wheel  is  fixed  a  brass  cam  or 
'  kidney  piece  '.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  J//«.,  *  Kidney -stones  > 
a  local  name  for  small  hard  nodules  ..  washed  out  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of  Weymouth.  1890  igth  Cent. 
Nov.  842  Regimental  highlows  will  not  stand  the  ruugh 
kidney  stones  of  the  barrack  stables  for  more  than  six  months. 
1845  DISRAELI  ^^7(1863)  193  He  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
before  a  *kidney  table  at  which  he  was  writing.  1706  PHILLIPS, 
* Kidney~vetch  and  Kidney-wort,  several  sorts  of  Herbs. 

Kidney  beau,  kidney-bean. 

1.  The  ordinary  name  given  to  two  species  of 
Phascolus  ^N.O.  Leguminosto},  known  as  the 
dwarf  French  bean  (P.  vn!garis\  and  the  Scarlet 
Kunner  (/*.  multijlorus],  of  which  the  unripened 
pods  and  the  ripe  seeds  are  used  as  food  :  see  KEAN  3. 

be  called  in  english  Kydney  beane,  because  the  set-de  is 
lykea  K \dney.  i548-6z  [sei;  BEAN  3],  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny 
I.  570  The  Pulse  called  Phaseoii,  i.  Kidney  Beans  vse  to 
be  eaten  cod  and  al  together.  1732  AKBUTHNOT  Rules  of 


Diet  i.  in  Aliments,  etc.  251  Beans  and  Kidney-Beans  have 
the  same  Qualities.  1882  Garden  i  Apr.  222/2  Few  plants 
are  more  tender  early  in  the  season  than  Kidney  Beans. 

2.  Kidney-bean  tree.  A  climbing  shrub  of  the 
leguminous  genus  Wistaria  as  the  American 
species,  W.frittescens,  and  the  Chinese,  W.chiu<u- 
sis,  both  grown  as  wall-climbers  in  Great  Britain. 

1741  Compl.  Fani.'Piece  n.  iii.  380  There  are  several  other 
Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  now  in  Flower,  as  .  .  Catesby's 
Climber,  or  Carolina  Kidney-Bean-tree.  1760  J  LEI:  Introd. 
Bot.  App.  316  Kidney  Bean-tree  of  Carolina,  Glycine.  1897 
BRITTON  &.  BROWN  Flora  North.  States  Canada  II.  294 
Krauntia  f>  utescens— American  Wisteria  ..  Called  alsu 
Kidney-bean  Tree. 

Ki'dneywort.  Herb.  [See  WORT.]  The  plant 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus ^  also  called  Navelvvort ;  see 
also  quot.  1866. 

1640  PARKINSON  Theat.  Bet. 741  Wall  Pennywort,  Hipwort, 
Kidneywort.  1854  GISSING  in  Pharutac.  Jrnl.  XIII.  459 
One  of  the  common  names.. is  kidney-wort.  1866  Treas. 
Bot.  646/2  Kidney-wort,  Umbilicus  pendulinus^  also  Sa-ci- 
fraga  stellaris. 

Ki'd-skin.  The  skin  of  a  kid,  esp.  such  skin 
tanned  and  used  for  gloves ;  also  applied  to 
skins  of  Iambs  and  other  animals  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Also  attrib.)  as  kid-skin  glove. 

(71645  HOWEUL  Lett.  xiv.  (1765)  19  A  dozen  pair  of  the  best 
white  Kid-skin  Gloves  the  Royal-Exchange  can  afford.  1657 
THORNI.EV  tr.  Lotigus  Daphnis  $  Chloe  29  Daphnis  saw 
Chloe  in  her  Kidskin,  and  her  Pine  coronet.  1719  W.  WOOD 
Surz:  Trade  94  Kid-skins,  Paper,  Pruans,  Linens  and 
wrought  Silks.  1826  SCOTT  IVoodst.  i,  \Vh;it  is  a  gio\'cr  but 
a  tailor  working  on  kid-skin  ?  1826  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  \\.Pop. 
Fallacies  xv,  Another  had  dipped  his  scooped  palm  in  a  kid- 
skin  of  wild  honey. 

Kidyer,  variant  of  KIDPIF.R. 

Kie,  variant  of  kye,  pi.  of  Cow. 

Kief,  Kiefekil,  variants  of  KEF,  KEFFEKILL. 

II  Kie-kie  (kf'kf).  Also  kee-kee.  [Maori.] 
A  New  Zealand  climbing  plant,  FfeycintticL  Banksii 
(N.O.  Pandanacesfy)  the  leaves  of  which  are  woven 
into  baskets,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1854  GOI.IIKK  Pigeons  Parlt,  Notes  77  The  trees  were  .. 
covered  with  a  kind  of  parasite  plant,  called  a  keeker,  h. 
a  thick  cal)bage-like  stock.      1873  BULI  KK  ttirds  A't'if  /.c,il. 
(i8S8)  II.  317,    I   drew  out  the  ne^t  in. itcrials,  consist , 
shreds  of  kickie-leaves  and  other  dry  litter.      1882  ']'.   II. 
POTTS  Out   in  the  Open  201  Morris)   The  unused  food  .. 
together  with  the  empty  kie-kie  baskets. 

Kiele,  obs.  f.  KEEL  £•.*,  KILN  sb.  Kiell,  obs.  f. 
Keel,  sb.'2-  Kien,  obs.  f.  kine*  pi.  of  Cow. 

Kier  (ki*j).  Forms :  6  keare,  keyre,  7  keere, 
9  keir,  kier.  [Known  only  from  second  hnll  of 
1 6th  c.  :  cf.  OX.  kcr  vessel,  tub  (Norw.  fcjrr,  S\\., 

152-a 


KIERFUL. 

T)a.  £,;/•'  ("UK.:.  .'/I."',  Goth,  kas.]  fa.  A 
brewing-vat  (also  boiling-,  brtwing-,  gylt-,  syling- 
kier  .  Obs.  b.  A  large  vat  in  which  cloth  is  boiled 
for  bleaching  or  other  purposes  (Mcaching-kier}. 

1573  Laiu.  +  Cktsk.  tt'itti  (Chctham,  1884)  64  One  brew- 
inze  keare,  and  a  troghe  for  y  same  i.  ••  keare 

:         . 

tymber  called  keares  W  other  ffurnyture  for  the  brewehouse 
and  backehouse.      1583  Lw.  H'itU  (\tyfl  I. 
stone    trowcs   keyres    and    arkes.       1635    B» 
(Chethaml  104,  1  took  notice  of  that  common  brew-h 
and  observed  there . .  boili  174*.  '775 :  «'' 

KE«.)     1839  Ueve,  or  kicr. 

containing  the  cloth.    1879  Sfaiu'  Excycl.  fitduii.  Arts  I.  515 

.\rn  and  thread,  it  is  very  usual  to  have  the  faKt- 
oft  hi  ...ble-    1883  .I/am  It.  /.'.raw. 

30  O  i  for  boiling  ..  cotton  Hock 

iher  substances  used  in  paper-making. 
Hence  Ki  erful. 

1879  .>>»«/  Eniycl.  Indust.  Arts  I.  515  A  whole  kicrful  of 
yarn  or  thread  is  chi.-niii.ked  at  once.  1884  'J  iiiics  13  Apr.  8 

;e  kierful  of  cloth  of  about  30  cwt. 
II  Kieselguhr  (k/'-z'lgwr).  [Ger.  (named  by 
Ehrenberg\  f.  kicscl  gravel,  CHESIL!  +  GuiiR.J 
An  earth  composed  of  the  siliceous  remains  of 
diatoms,  used  as  an  absorbent  of  nitroglycerine  in 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite;  diatomite. 

1875  i'rf's  Diet.  Arts  II.  176  A  porous,  infusorial,  silicious 
earth  known  in  Germany  as  '  Kieselguhr  '.  Ibid.,  None  of 
these  [absorbents)  appeared  thoroughly  equal  to  Kieselguhr 
in  their  power  of  retaining  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  oil. 
1885  MARTINDALE  &  WESTCOTT  Extra  Pharinacvj>.  (ed.  4) 
226  Kitsel^uhr,  a  diatomaceous  earth,  known  as  while  peat. 
Kieserite  (kfzarait).  [Named  (1861)  after 
D.  G.  Kieser,  of  Jena.]  Hydrous  magnesium 
sulphate,  usually  occurring  in  fine,  granular,  white 
masses,  in  the  salt-mines  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia 
and  elsewhere.  Used  in  making  Epsom  Salts,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  potash  salts. 

1862  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  XXXIV.  214.      1875  Ure's 

Diet.  Arts  1 1 1. 1 7  Kieserite  appears  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 

accession  toour.  .useful  minerals.    1876  PAGK  Ad-'.  TiXt-bk. 

•.vi.  1  hrr  kieserite  is  in  beds  from  9  to  12  inches  thick. 

Kiest,  Kiestein,  Kiever:  see  KEEST,  KYEST- 
Eix,  KIVER.  Kiff :  see  KITH  sb. 

Kight,  Kijt,  obs.  forms  of  KITE.  Ki-hi  :  see 
KI-VI.  Kiht,  obs.  f.  caught,  pa.  t.  of  CATCH  v. 

||  Kikar  (ki'kaj).  [Hindi  kikar.]  The  name  in 
India  of  species  of  Acacia,  esp.  A.  arabica,  yielding 
much  of  the  best  gum  arable. 

1883  CasselCs Fam.  Mag.  Oct.  685/1  The  Coccus  lacca.  .is 
also  found  on.. the  Kikar  (Acacia  arabica).  1899  ll-'estm. 
Gaz.  17  Au.*.  2/1  One  evening. .he  called  me  to  where  he 
stood  by  the  kikar  tree. 

Kike,  obs.  form  of  KEEK  v .,  KICK  v. 

tKikelot.  Obs.  rare—'.  [Form  and  origin 
uncertain :  ct.gige/ot,  GlGLET.]  A  tattling  woman, 
a  magpie. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  88  Me  sei5  upon  ancren,  l>et  euerich  mest 
hauej.  .ane  rikelot  [MS.  C.  kikelot  (piot)J  bet  cakelej  hire  al 
bet  heo  isih6  ooer  ihereS. 

Kil,  obs.  form  of  KILL  v.,  KILN  sb. 

Kilampere  (kHsmpeoj).  Electr.  [f.  kil-  (see 
r  AMPERE.]  A  thousand  amperes. 

1892  HARN.  SMITH  &  HUDSON  A rithtn.  for  Schools  147  A 
thousand  milliamperes  make  an  Ampere,  a  thousand  amperes 
make  a  Kilampere. 

Kilbrickenite  (kilbri-kenait).  Min.  [Named 
from  Kilbricken,  co.  Clare,  Ireland,  where  found : 
see  -ITE1.]  Sulph-antimonide  of  lead,  of  a  lead- 
grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre  ;  GEOCKONITK. 

1840  Proc.  R.  Irhk  AcnJ.  I.  4^2  Kilbrickenite,  as  Dr. 
Apjohn  proposed  to  call  this  mineral,  is  obviously  what 
Berzelius  denominates  a  sulphur  salt. 

Kil  buck,  Kilcow,  Kildee,  -deer:  see  KILL-. 
Kilderkin  ki  Ul.iakin  .  Forms:  a.  4  kyuer-, 
5  kynder-,  6  kynterkyn,  kinderkind,  6-7 
kinder-kin.  #.46  kilderkyn,  5-6  kylder-,  (6 
kilde-),  -kyn,  -kin,  (6  -ken),  6-  kilderkin. 
[Of  Du.  or  LG.  origin  :  cf.  MDu.  kiitderkin,  more 
commonly  kindeken,  kinnekcn  (or  -kijn',  also 
kyntken,  -kijn,  kimmekijn  (see  KEMI-KI.V,  KI.NKI.V), 
the  fourth  part  of  a  tun,  etc.  (cf.  Du.  kiiuieljc, 
a  firkin) :  a  dim.  form,  referred  to  kintal,  quintal, 
med.L.  quintalc,  Ger.  dial,  kindel,  kindle  (i3th  c. 
:  see  -KIN.  (Cf.  Grimm  s.  v.  KindUin  i, 
Verwijs  &  Verdam  s.  v.  KinJekijn  -.)  The  change 
of  kin-  to  kil-  is  app.  peculiar  to  Eng.,  and  is 
found  already  in  1416  c.] 

1.  A  cask  for  liquids,  fish,  etc.  of  a  definite 
capacity  (half  a  barrel). 

latute  of  1531-2  the  kilderkin  for  beer  had  to  con- 

is,  thru  for  ale  i6gul! 

a.    !53o  1'attanC/iuick-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  146  Pa\d 

tor Ij kynWrkynnyj  toy  cherchehowse.. viij-'.    1598  HARKI  T 

..  iii.  135,  50  kinderkins  and  barrels  to  cary 

1673  S.  HAHKKH  R^r^fRth.  f,'a»,f.ii 

;>omt:  '  .  ^onlc  tuns. 

ft.  1390  Letter  Bk.  II.,  Guildhall  London,  If.  247  Omnes 
anguille  in  undecim  barellis  et  uno  kilderkyn.      IHJ  ,  1  )icti 
Ull  e«  k.lderkyn  cum  anguillis  in  eisdem.      »53o  1 ' 

iS3I-2.-I,Y..i/ 

AleD^OT-.hl  ,.,ke..theyr  barrels  kil' 

«  la«e  quantitie  contente  rate 

=e  than  they  ought  to  be.     1639  in  T.  I.echford 
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Note-lit.  (1885)  118  Divers  goods.  .wch  were  put  up  in  foure 
:   ,  three  butts,.. three  kilderkins.     1869  W.  MOLYNELX 
Burtfa  fit    Trent  249   These  casks  consist  of  kilderkins 
barrels,  hogsheads,  and  butts. 

attril:  1505  Ail  8  Eliz.  c.  9  §  i  Cowpers  might  have 
bowght . .  a  thowsand  of  Kilderkin  Boordes  for  nyne  shillings. 

2.  A  cask  of  this  size  filled  with  some  commodity ; 
the  quantity  contained  in  such  a  cask  ;    hence,  a 
measure  of  capacity  for  various  kinds  of  goods. 

It  varied,  according  to  commodity,  from  16  to  18  old  wine 
gallons  ;  a  kilderkin  cf  butter  weighed  112  Ibs. 

a.  1391  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  tCamden!  96  Pro  iij  kynerkynes 
de  salnione  salso.  Ibid.  97  Pro  j  kynerkyn  anguillarum. 
1423  Rolls  Parlt.  IV.  256/2  Nether  kynderkyns,  Tercianes, 
and  firdekyns  of  Heryng.  1587  in  Wadley  Hriitol  Wilts 
(1886)  252  A  kynterkin  of  beringes  nowe  Laden  abourd  the 
Peter  of  Milford. 

ft.  1391  Earl  Derby's  Ejcp.  (Camden)  158  Clerico  coquine 
per  manus  Johannis  Kaunche  de  Linne  pro  j  kilderkyn  di. 
de  storgon.  1410  E.  E.  II 'Ms  (E.  E.  T.  S.!  17  Y  be-quebe 
XL.  penyworth  bred,  &  I.  kylderkyn  of  ale,  to  be  spended  at 
my  dirige.  1594  Com  ft  Rk.  Da-.:  II  \-Merburne  (S.  H.  S.  >  44 
Sauld..3  kildekins  feggis.  1670  EACHARD  Cant.  Clergy  85 
The  last  kilderkin  of  drink  is  near  departed.  1737  Hi  IJKI  i  t  v 
Aff.  to  Querist  in.  §  158  Twopence  advance  in  a  kilderkin 
of  corn.  1871  M.  COLLINS  Mrq.  ft  Merch.  I.  ix.  290  A  huge 
..kettle,,  .holding  about  a  kilderkin. 

3.  trans/.  and_/f^. 

'593  PKELE  Edit'.  I  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  383/1  Then.. pluck  out 
tliy  spigot,  and  draw  us  a  fresh  pot  from  the  kinder-kind  of 
thy  knowledge.  1600  NASHE  Summer's  Last  Will  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  57  To  broach  this  little  kilderkin  of  my 
corpse.  1682  DRYDEN  Mac  FL  196  A  tun  of  man  in  thy 
large  bulk  is  writ,  But  sure  thow'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Kile,  variant  of  KYLE1. 

Kilerg  (ki-lajg).  Physics,     [f.  kil-  (see  KILO-) 

+  EKG.]  A  measure  of  work  in  the  centimetre- 
gramme-second  system,  equal  to  a  thousand  ergs. 

1873  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  224  The  gramme-centimetre  is 
rather  less  than  the  kilerg,  being  about  980  ergs. 

Kiles,  Sc.  vaiiant  of  KATLES. 

Kiley,  variant  of  KYLIE,  boomerang. 

Kilhamite(ki'lamait).  [f. thesurname Kilhani: 
see  -ITE  1.]  An  appellation  sometimes  given  to 
members  of  the  'New  Connexion'  of  Methodists, 
after  Alex.  Kilham  the  founder  of  the  body  in  1 797. 

1815  WILLIAMS  Diet.  Relig.,  Kilhamites  ;  thus  the  Metho- 
dists of  the  New  connection  are  sometimes  called,  from 
Mr.  Alex.  Kilham,  who  was  a  considerable  preacher  among 
them.  1860  J.  GARDNER  Faiths  World  II.  440/2  This 
decided  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to  allow  the 
intioduction  of  the  lay  element  into  their  body,  gave  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  society  of  Methodists,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Kilhamites,  or  as  they  styled  them- 
selves the  Methodist.  .New  Connexion. 

Kilie-vert,  kilie-vine :  see  KEELIVINE. 
Kilin,  variant  of  KYLIN. 
KU1  (kil),  i«.l    Also  3  oul  (if),  [f.  KILL  v.] 
fl.  A  stroke,  blow.     Obs.  rare~l. 
a  1225  Ancr.  K.  128  Ase  swin  ipund  ine  sti  uorte  uetten, 
&  forte  greaten  ajein  be  cul  of  ber  eax. 

2.  The  act  of  killing  an  animal  hunted  as  game. 
1852  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  ix.  48  A  run  with 

a  kill.  1883  E.  PENNELL-EI..MHIRST  Cream  Leicestersh.  404 
The  second  run.. led  to  a  charming  scamper,  with  a  clean 
kill  at  the  end.  1890  SIR  R.  PAVNE  GALLWEY  Lett,  to  young 
Shooters  145  note,  In  all-round  shooting,  fifteen  kills  to 
twenty  shots  is  rarely  done. 

3.  A  killed  animal,  esp.  one  killed  by  sportsmen 
or  by  beasts  of  prey. 

1878  J.  INGLIS  Sport  fy  ll'ork^  xxi.  287  In  beating  for 
tiger, ..the  appearance  of  the  kill.. often  affords  valuable 
indications  to  the  sportsman.  1893  SELOUS  Tra-1.  S.  E. 
Africa  424,  I  cherished  a  hope  that  the  lions,  .would  return 
and  drive  the  hyaenas  off  their  kill. 

Kill  (kil),  sb.'i  U.  S.  local,  [a.  Du.  kil,  MDu. 
kille  river-bed,  channel.]  A  stream,  '  creek',  or 
tributary  river :  so  called  in  parts  of  N.  America 
originally  settled  by  the  Dutch  (esp.  in  place-names, 
as  Schuylkill). 

1669  rcniisylv.  Archives  I.  29  A  Certain  Island,  .lying 
and  being  in  a  Kill  which  runnes  into  the  Schokkill.  1796 
MORSE  Amer.  Geog.  I.  494  A  little  pleasant  stream,  called 
Eusopus  kill  or  creek.  1879  J.  BURROUGHS  Locusts  ft  W. 
Honey  169  Kills  and  dividing  ridges. 

Kill  (kil),  sb.'A  Also  kil.  [a.  Ir.  and  Gael,  (ill, 
Olr.  cell  (a.  L.  cella  CELL),  cell,  church,  burial 
place  (esp.  as  first  element  of  place-names).]  The 
cell  of  an  old  Celtic  monk  or  hermit ;  an  ancient 
Irish  or  Scottish  church. 

1827  G.  HIGCINS  Celtic  Druids  190  Ripon.. where  was 
a  kil  or  eel  of  the  Culdees  in  the  time  of  Bede.  1851  H. 
NEWLASD  The  Ernt  191  It  once  contained  a  cell,  or  kill, 
and  is  the  real  Ennkkillen. 

Kill,  sb.l  Also  kiln.  [Origin  unascertained.] 
On  the  Thames :  An  eel-trap  or  wcel. 

1630  in  Descr.  Thames  (17581  66  No  Fisherman,  .shall  lay 
any  Weels  called  Kills  in  any  Place  of  the  River.  1879  in 
N.  *r  Q.  5th  Ser.  XI.  245  Kiln,  an  eel-trap,  called  also  a 
'  weel  or  '  weal '.  In  use  on  the  Thames. 

Kill  ',kil),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  killed  (kild). 
Forms:  a.  3-4  culle(n,  kulle(n(a).  0.  4kille(n, 
4-5  kylle,  6  kyll,  6-7  kil,  6-  kill.  7.  5-6  kelle. 
J.  Si:  5-6  kele,  keill.  fa.  t.  3-4  oulde,  4-6 
kild(e,  5  kyld(e,  (5-6  kelit,  etc.) ;  4-  killed. 
ra.pple.  4(y-)cuUed,(i-)kilde),y-keld,4-killed 
(5-6  kyld,  kelyt,  keild,  etc.,  6  kylt,  6-  kilt).  [Of 
obscure  origin ;  not  found  in  the  cognate  langs. 
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this.  Known  first  in  Layamon,  and  in  southern  texts  in 
form  cittten,  kitUcn*  In  midl.  dial,  normally  kill€(.n,  kill, 
the  common  form  in  ME, ;  kelit  is  rare.  The  usual  Sc. 
form  in  is-i6th  c.  was  kcle,  Xr///,  the  vowel  of  which  is 
difficult  to  account  for.  In  ME.  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
varied  between  killed  and  kild\  exceptionally  ttie  pple. 
appears  as  kilt  (cf.  j/iV/),  now  regarded  ;is  an  Irishism,  and 
sometimes  used  jocularly,  esp.  in  sense  6  b.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  strike,  hit ;  to  beat,  knock.  Also 
with  off,  and  absol.  or  intr.  Alsoyf^.  Obs. 

c  iaos  LAV.  20319  Ofte  me  hine  smxt  mid  smserte  ^erden  ; 
ofte  me  hine  culde;  swa  me  deft  crosce.  a  xaa<  Ancr.  A*. 
126  pauh  a  word  culle  J>e  [  =  thee]ful  herde  up  o  pine  heorte. 
13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  H.  876  We  kylle  of  pyn  heued.  a  1373 
Joseph  A  rim.  545  He  starte  vp  and  strei^te  to  his  hache, 
culles  on  mennes  hedes  p;it  pei  doun  lyen. 

t  b.  To  ca>-t  or  throw  ottt\  to  clear  <?«/. 

(For  a  similar  connexion  between  the  notions  of  striking 
and  throwing,  cf.  the  senses  of  G.  schlagen  (Da.  slaa)  SLAV, 
and  schmeissen  (Da,  s»iidc)  SMITE.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  A.  346  Auh  to  hire  pwune  schrift-feder,  oSer 
to  summe  o3re  lif-nolie  monne  :  sif  heo  mei  hine  habben, 
kulle  al  ut  bet  is  i&e  krocke  [?-.  r.  culle  al  pe  pot  utj. 

2.  To  put  to  death ;  to  deprive  of  life  ;  to  slay, 
slaughter.  In  early  use  implying  personal  agency 
and  the  use  of  a  weapon  ;  later,  extended  to  any 
means  or  cause  which  puts  an  end  to  life,  as  an 
accident,  over-work,  grief,  drink,  a  disease,  etc. 

a.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  179  The  Sarazins  withouten  fayle 
The  Cristene  ciilde  in  that  batayle.  13..  Song  Yesterday 
146  in  £.  £.  P.  (1862)  137  }if  bi  neijebor  pe  manas,  Opur  to 
culle,  obur  to  bete.  1377  LANGL.  /*.  PL  B.  Prol.  185  Thou} 
we  culled  \C-text  199  hadde  ycullidj  pe  catte.^ut  sholde  per 
come  another.  Ibid.  xvi.  137  Thei  casten  &.  contreueden 
To  kulle  hym  whan  pel  mi^te. 

ft.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Anel.  $  4rc.  53  Yche  other  for  to 
kylle  With  blody  speris.  1382  WYCUF  Luke  \x.  15  This  is 
the  eyr,  sle  we  him.  . .  And  thei  killiden  him.  1387  TREVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  5  At  Wycombmalban  pey  were  i-kilde 
\v.  r.  y-keld].  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1343  paire  kyng  was  kylt. 
1538  STARKEY  England  i.  iii.  98  Commynly  they  be  other 
kyld  where  they  are  brede  or  sold.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  t. 
v.  26  What  art  thou,  that  telst  of  Nephews  kilt?  1632 
LiTHGow  Trav.  x.  479  Men  are  rather  killed  with  the 
impatience  they  have  in  adversity,  then  adversity  it  selfe. 
1697  DRYDEN  l-'irg-.  Georg.  iv.  758  Orpheus..  Whom  ev'n  the 
savage  Beasts  had  spar'd,  they  kill 'd,  And strew'd  his  mangled 
Limbs  about  the  Field.  1774  GOLDS.M.  Nat.  Hist,  (1776)  I. 
358  This  terrible  blast  ..  instantly  kills  all  those  that  it 
involves  in  its  passage.  1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fairx\vt 
He  was  killing  himself  by  late  hours  and  intense  applica- 
tion. 1895  Law  Times  C.  133/2  A  man  who  had  been 
killed  at  a  level  crossing  by  a  railway  train. 

fig.  1614  SAUL  Game  Chcsse  A  iv  h,  But  as  they  [pawns] 
march  who  so  they  finde  doe  in  their  colour  stand,  Such 
may  they  kill. 

V-  1387  [see  £].  (11400  Octouian  1063  Thy  fader  hath 
keld  Well  many  a  bole  and  doun  yfeld.  c  1440  Partonope 
1054  Kelle  these  peuple  of  fals  lawe.  15..  in  Bann.  MS. 
If.  145  a,  Telyeouris  ar  tyrranis  in  kelling  of  lyiss. 

5.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vi.  651  His  brothir  Hew  was 
kelyt  that  full  cald.  1508  KESNEDIE  Flyting  w.  Dunbar 
271  The  feild,  Quhair  twelve  thowsand  trew  Scottismen  wer 
keild.  157*  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xxxnt.  46  Sair  boistit 
thay  my  husband  commoun-weill,  And  maid  thair  vowis  and 
aithis  him  for  to  keill.  a  1605  MONTGOMERIE  Misc.  Poems 
Iii.  29  Vncourtesly  thus  keill  thay  mo  Than  I. 

b.  With  adverbial  extensions,  as  kill  out  {away, 

,  t«/)»  ki/l  off)  to  cut  off  completely,  to 
remove,  extinguish,  or  get  rid  of  (a  number,  a  whole 
tribe,  etc.)  by  killing. 

01400-50  Alexander  2377  pe  kyng  of  paire  kythe  was 
killid  doun  &  heded.  4:1450  HOLLAND  Hovulat  566  He.. 
Kelit  dovne  thar  capitanis.  1530  PALSGR.  598/2,  I  kyll  up, 
as  one  that  kylleth  the  resydewe  where  many  have  ben 
kylled  afore.  1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  520 
Although  the  foecundity  of  Swine  be  great,  yet  it  is  better 
to  kill  off  two  or  three,  .  .then  to  permit  them  to  suck  their 
dam.  1641  HINPE  J.  Brnen  xlv.  47  Hee  presently  killed  up 
the  game,  and  disparked  the  Parke.  1849  Tail's  Stag. 
XVI.  90/1  The  wars  of  the  Roses  killed  them  out.  1876 
TENNYSON  Quetn  Mary  in.  v,  Sometimes  I  have  wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away  at  once  Out  of  the 
flutter.  1894  H.  DRUMMOND  Ascent  Man  264  [Nature] 
produces  fitness  by  killing  off  the  unfit. 

c.  With  complement  expressing  the  result :   to 
kill  to  (f  into,  unto]  death,  to  kill  dead.     (Cf.  Ger. 
todtschlagen,  Du.  doodslaan,} 

1362  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  A.  xi.  282  Poule  be  apostil  bat  no  pile 
ne  hadde,  Cri^tene  kynde  to  kille  to  depe,  c  1400  Dcstr. 
Troy  1734  The  Grekes..kyld  all  our  kynnesmen  into  colde 
dethe.  1614  BP.  HALL  No  Peace  -with  Rom*  21  (L.)  In  the 
popish  churches,  .their  very  walls  kill  us  dead.  1670 COTTON 
Espernon  \.  \.  35  Some  of  the  company,  .found  the  Horse. . 
kill'd  stone  dead.  1700  FARQUHAR  Constant  Couple  iv.  Ji, 
Are  you  sure  you  killed  him  dead  ?  1882  J.  C.  MORISON 
Macaulay  iii.  92  IJentley  did  kill  his  adversary  dead. 

d.  absol.    To   perform   the   act   of  killing;    to 
commit  murder  or  slaughter. 

1535  COVERDALE  Exod,  xx.  13  Thou  shalt  not  kyll.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  yf.  iv.  ill.  8  Thou  shalt  haue  a  License  10 
kill  fur  a  hundred  lacking  one.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procopius} 
Pt-rs.  ll'ars  i.  2  Which  gives  Mich  force  to  the  Arrow,  that 
where  it  lights  it  kils.  1810  Sporting  Mag,  XXXV.  300 
They  killed  in  one  of  the  new  plantations  near  Blankney. 
1883  W.  HLACK  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  64/2  They  had  not 
been  '  killing  '  at  any  of  the  farms. 

e.  intr.  in  passive  sense :  To  be  killed  ;  to  suffer 
killing.     Of  an  animal :  To  yield  (so  much  meat) 
when  killed. 

1857  J>nL  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XVIII.  t.  162  On  inquiry  of 
butchers..!  find  that  one  characteristic  of  a  beast  which 
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kills  well,  is  to  have  a  little  stomach.  1888  Whitby  Gaz. 
25  Feb.  4/7,  I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house.  ..She 
killed  34  stones. 

f.  trans.  To  procure  (meat)  by  killing  animals. 
1560   BIBLE  (Genev.)  i  Sam.  xxv.  it    My  bread,  &   my 

water,  &  my  flesh  that  I  haue  killed  for  my  sherers.  1689 
LUTTRELL  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  511  The  lords  of  the  admiralty 
have  sent  orders,  .to  kill  beefe  and  pork  for  65  men  of  \v;ir. 
1838  JAMES  Robber  \\^  The  beef  was  not  killed  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

g.  To  represent  as  killed  or  as  dead.    To  kill  off'. 
to  remove  the  names  of  dead  officers  from  the  navy- 
list  (Smyth  Sailor's  W'ord-bk.  1867). 

1867  FRREMAN  .\~orw.  Conq.  I.  iii.  199  note,  Richer  seems 
to  kill  him  [Rolf]  at  Eu  in  925.  frlod.  A  novelist  who 
always  kills  the  hero  in  the  last  chapter. 

3.  transf.  To  destroy  the  vitality  of  (any  organism 
or  organic  substance),  the  activity  of  (a  disease, etc.). 
Also,  in  later  use,  To  destroy,  break  up,  or  ruin 
anything. 

1530  PALSGR.  598/2,  I  kyll,  as  any  freatynge  medecyne 
.kylletli  deede  flesshe.  1558  WARDE  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568) 
40  a,  An  oyntment  to  kill  the  plague.  1608  TOI-SELL 
Serpents  (1658)  725  With  this  they  kill  hair,  for  upon  the 
place  where  the  hair  was  puld  off,  they  pour  this  bloud,  and 
then  it  never  groweth  more.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz1  Surg. 
n.  ix.  83  A  Surgeon  made  experiment  on  him  with  the  white 
of  Eggs  and  Bole,  whereby  the  Eye  was  killed.  1697 
DRYDEN  Virg,  Georg.  i.  225  Tough  Thistles  choak'd  the 
Fields,  and  kiH'd  the  Corn.  1799  YOUNG  Agric.  Lines.  145 
(E.  D.  D.)  Potatoes  have  quite  killed  the  land.  1872  H  UXLEY 
Phys.  i.  18  A  burn  may  kill  more  or  less  of  the  skin.  Mod. 
With  us  the  fuchsia  is  killed  down  every  winter,  and  so 
never  grows  to  a  shrub  in  the  open  air. 

b.  To  destroy  the  active  quality  of  (a  substance) ; 
e.g.  the  fluidity  of  mercuiy,  the  ductility  of  wire. 

1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  724  note^  Some  thinke 
that  Quicke-silver  cannot  quite  be  killed.  1694  SALMON 
Bate's  Disfiens.  (1713)  661/2  The  Quick-silver,  before  it  can 
be  mixed  with  the  other  Ingredients,  is  to  be  killed  with 
the  Turpentine.  1865  Mom,  Star  i  June,  If  the  phosphorus 
had  not  been  properly 'killed '  by  being  mixed  with  gum, 
it  would  probably  explode  when  chloride  of  potass  was 
added.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  846  The  lye  will  have 
lost  its  causticity,  or,1  in  technical  language,  . .  it  is  killed. 

1876  PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT   Telegraphy  177   The  wire  .. 
to  be  then  stretched  ('  killed  ')  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent. 
by  passing  round    drums,    either   varying   in  diameter  or 
differentially  geared  as  to  speed.     1881  YOUNG  Every  man 
his  <nvn  Mechanic  §  1406  Dampness  in  the  air  technically 
speaking  kills  the  size,  that  is  to  say  deprives  it  of  its 
binding  power. 

C.   To  neutralize  the  effect  of. 

1858  O.  W.  HOLMES  Aut.  Breakf.-t,  (1865)  122  Indefinite 
quantities  of  black  tea  to  kill  any  extra  glass  of  red  claret 
he  may  have  swallowed. 

4.  fig.  To  destroy,  do  away  with,  put  an  end  to, 
suppress  (a  feeling,  desire,  project,  or  other  non- 
material  thing). 

'435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  81  Well  vsyd  in  prayinge  . .  all 
wykkydnes  kylland  &  vnclennes.  1573  CARTWRIGHT  Repl. 
Ansiv.  Admonit.  26  Sufficient  to  quench  her  thirst  and  kill 
her  hunger.  1579-80  NORTH  Plutarch  (1595)  236  Too 
sodaine  honour  in  youth  killeth  further  desire  of  fame. 
1617  R.  WILKINSON  Barivick-bridge  22  Yea,  warre  and 
contention  kill  up  even  conscience  it  selfe.  1710  Tatlef 
No.  191  p  i  The  monstrous  Affectation  of  being  thought 
artful,  immediately  kills  all  Thoughts  of  Humanity  and 
Goodness.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  iv.  31  [He]  detected 
his  wife  painfully  endeavouring  to  kill  a  laugh,  1872 
LIDDON  Eleut.  Reltg,  vi.  214  In  the  Jew  of  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
the  national  feeling,  .had  almost  killed  out  thehuman.  1873 
BLACK  Pr.  Thuie  xix,  You  have  killed  her  faith  as  well  as 
ruined  her  life. 

b.  To  neutralize,  destroy,  or  spoil  (an  appear- 
ance or  quality)  by  contrast  or  incongruity. 

1859  GULLICK  &  TIMBS  Paint.  117  The  necessity  of  using 
body-colour,  in  order,  by  its  opacity,  to  'kill'— using  the 
painter's  phrase—  ..the  unpleasant  hue  of  the  photograph. 

1877  J.  C.  Cox  CA.  Derbysh.  II.  378  The  high  blank  walls. . 
kill  the  grace  of  the  lancet  windows  on  the.. sides  of  the 
chancel. 

5.  To  consume  or  spend  (time,  or  any  portion  of 
time),  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    Said  of  a  person, 
or  an  occupation  or  amusement. 

1728  VANUR.  &  Cm.  Prov.  Hitsb.  i.  i,  What  think  you,  if  we 
three  sat  soberly  down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre?  1768-74 
TUCKER  Lt.Xat.  (1834)  II.  578  It  is  ridiculous  to  see  how  many 
shifts  are  made  to  kill  time,  as  it  is  called.  1826  DISRAELI 
Viv.  Grey  i.  v,  A  sawney  who  was  killing  the  half-holiday 
by  looking  out  of  the  window.  1874  L.  STEPHEN  Hours  in 
Library  (1892)  I.  ii.  64  Tapestry,  in  which  ladies  employed 
their  needles  by  way  of  killing  time. 

6.  In  hyperbolic  use:    To  come  near  to  killing. 
a.  To  overwhelm  (a  person)  by  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind,  as  of  admiration,  astonishment,  alarm, 
grief,  etc. ;  to  impress  with  irresistible  force. 

1634  [see  KILLING///,  a.  2c].  1711  STEELE  Sj>ect.  No.  144 
F  i  If  they  [Handsom  People]  do  not  kill  at  first  Sight,  as 
the  Phrase  is,  a  second  Interview  disarms  them  of  all  thuir 
Power.  17x2-14  POPK  Rape  Lock  v.  68  Chloe  stepp'd  in 
and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown.  1783  MAD.  D'AKBLAY  Diary 
Jan.,  He  behaves  to  me  with  a  kind  of  deference  that  kills  me. 
b.  To  injure  seriously  ;  to  affect  with  severe  pain 
or  suffering.  (An  Irishism.) 

1800  MAR.  EIJGEWORTH  Castle  Rackrent  158  My  lady 
Rackrent  was  all  kilt  and  smashed,  and  they  lifted  her  into 
a  cabin  hard  by.,  and  they  say  my  lady  can't  live  any  way. 
1824  C.  K.  SIIAHPF.  Corr.  (1888)  II.  303,  I  am  so  kilt  all 
over  with  rheumatism,  as  Irishmen  speak,  that  I  can  scarcely 
hold  a  pen. 

7.  In  various  phrases,     a.    To  kill  a  ball ':  (a)  in 
tennis,  to  strike  a  ball  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
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being  returned  (see  quot.  1883);  (*)  in  football,  to 
stop  a  ball  dead. 

1883  Daily  Ne^us  26  June  6/6  Posting  themselves  close  to 
the  net,  to  intercept  the  ball  as  it  came  over,  and  by  a 
severe  downward  stroke  to  hit  it  in  such  a  numner  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  returned — or,  in  other  words,  to  '  kill ' 
it.  1900  Ibid.  23  Apr.  8/1  The  ball  had  come  in  from  the 
right,  and  McLuckie  killed  it,  and  shot  a  goal. 

b.   To  kill  a  bill  (in  parliament) :  to  defeat  it 
totally ;  to  prevent  it  from  passing ;  to  veto  it. 

1831  J.  W.  CROKER  in  C.  Papers  14  Apr.  (1884),  I  have  just 
had  Haddington  with  me.  He  is  confident  of  killing  the 

' 


bill.  1888  BRVCE  Amer.  Ctmtmw.  I.  i.  vi.  75  By  'killing' 
more  bills  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together  had  done, 
Mr.  Cleveland  raised  himself  in  public  opinion. 

f  c.   To  kill  one's  heart :  to  depress  or  discourage 
one  completely.  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  x.  Iviii,  Fy  vpon  treason  said  sir 
Trystram,  for  hit  kylleth  my  herte  to  here  this  tale.  1579-80 
NORTH  Plutarch  (1676)  343  For  their  hearts  were  killed, 
because,  .they  were  ever  overthrown.  1654  Sin  E.  NICHOLAS 
in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  124  To  see  us  totally  ruined 
rather  then  deale  with  people  according  to  their  deserts,  it 
kills  our  harts. 

d.  To  kill  with  kindness :  to  destroy  or  fatally 
harm  by  mistaken  and  excessive  kindness. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Slir.  iv.  i.  211  This  is  a  way  to  kil 
a  Wife  with  kindnesse.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff  P.  100 
Tom  Coriat  . .  was  killed  with  Kindness  by  the  English 
Merchants.  1698  FARQUHAR  Lfrve  fy  Bottle  m.  i,  I  bear  her 
an  amorous  grudge  still . .  I  could  kill  her  with  kindness. 

e.  Kill  or  cure,  with  reference  to  medical  treat- 
ment or  remedies,  which  either  cure  or  prove  fatal ; 
also  attrib.,  and  absol.  as  si>. 

Wks.    1799  I.   162   Your 
ire,  I  have  contracted  to 

physic  the  parish-poor  by  the  great.  1778  in  James  Dissert. 
Fevers  (ed.  8)  114  Dr.  James's  Powder,  which  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take,  kill  or  cure.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
the  rough  '  kill  or  cure '  method. 


1764    FOOTE   Mayor  of  G.    I.    Wk 
/orship  knows,   that,   kill  or  cure, 


39  Asclepius.. adopted  „ 

1898  Folk-lore  IX.  14  The  Lebanon  mother  knows  no  other 

remedy  than  the  kill-or-cure  of  a  dip  in  the  sea  for  her  babe. 

Kill,  obs.  form  of  KILN. 

Kill-,  vb.  stem,  prefixed  to  sbs.,  forming  sos. 
(chiefly"  lyth  c.  nonce-wits.')  with  sense  'one  who 
or  that  which  kills  .  .  .',  and  cuijs.  =  '  that  kills 
.  .  .,  -killing.'  a.  its.,  as  kill-bishop ;  kill- 
Christ,  one  who  took  part  in  putting  Christ  to 
death ;  kill-courtesy,  a  boorish  person ;  kill- 
crow,  (a)  la.  good  shot,  one  who  can  hit  the 
mark  well ;  (6)  dial.  —  KILL-COW  3 ;  kill-herb, 
a  parasitic  plant,  Broomrape;  kill -lamb,  an 
American  species  of  Andromeda  (A.  mariana) 
poisonous  to  sheep ;  kill-man,  a  man-slayer ; 
also  adj.  man-slaying ;  kill-pot,  a  hard  drinker. 
b.  adjs.  as  kill-calf ;  kill-duck,  suited  for  killing 
ducks ;  kill-me-quite,  irresistibly  bewitching  or 
fascinating.  Also  kill-curing,  that  cures  by  kill- 
ing. See  also  KILL-BUCK,  -cow,  -DEVIL,  etc. 

1672  WOOD  Life  19  Nov.  (O.  H.  S.)  II.  253  Chester  is  a 
•kill-bishop.  1630  J.  TAYLOK  (Water  P.)  Wks.  (N.i,  There 
they  make  private  shambles  with  *kil-calfe^crue!ty,  and 


alfe  law  I  am  not  priuy  to.  1647 
Acts  v.  28  They  should  be  counted  *kill-Christs.  1590 
SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  II.  ii.  77  This  lacke-loue,  this  *kill-curtesie. 
1593  Pass.  Morrice  (1876)  83,  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,  and 
if  it  iumpes  with  your  conceite,  say  you  mette  with  a  "kill 
Crowe.  1616  J.  LANE  Contn.  Sgr.'s  T.  VIM.  56  That  suche 
feirce  surgeons  tooles  shoold  exercise  On  mans  soft  fleshe, 
*kill-curinge  buttcheries.  1675  COTTON  Scoflcr  Scq/t  31 
Yonder  is  the  Bird  of  prey,  I  see  him  in  a  *Kill-duck  place. 
1671  SKINNER  Etymal.  Ling-.  Angl.,  Bat.,  'Kill-herb.  1874 
DUNGLISON  Med.  Diet.,  *Kill  Lamb,  c  1611  CHAPMAN  Iliad 
II.  573  Warlike  Idomen.  .co-partner  irt  the  fleet,  With  'kill- 
man  Merion.  1638  BRATHWAIT  Ps.  cli,  Gath  flesht  in  battles, 
broiles,  and  blood,  A  kill-man  from  his  youth.  1842  S.  LOVER 
Hantly  Andy  v.  50  He  sang  too  with  a  *kill-me-quite  air,  as 
if  no  lady  could  resist  his  strains.  1616  B.  JONSON  Masque 
Christmas.  This  Carol  plays,  and  has  been  in  his  days 
A  chirping  boy,  and  a  "kill-pot. 
Killable  (ki-lab'l),  a.  [f.  KILL  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  killed  for  food  or  other  use. 

1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  91  What  animal  pro- 
duces flesh  meat  like  the  hog?  . .  The  animal  killable  at  all 
ages.  1823  COL.  HAWKEH  Diary  (1893)  I.  267,  I . .  honestly 
bagged  46 Tollable  trout. 

2.  Capable  of  being  killed  ;  easy  to  kill. 

1823  Mirror  I.  296/1  That  killable  species  of  ghost  that 
could  be  shot  with  a  sixpence.  1877  T.  A.  TKOLI.OPE  Life 
of  Pius  AA",  m.  viii.  II.  84  The  experience,  .would  have  gone 
far  to  kill  any  man  killable  by  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

II  Killadar  (ki-ladaa).  East  Ind.  Also  8 
killahdaur,  8-9  kelli-,  kille-,  keeledar.  [Urdu 
(Pers.)  .Ijjds  ijilfadar,  f.  Arab.  SjJji  qafcah  (pi. 
yi/iie.)  fort  +  Pers.  -dar  holder.]  The  command- 
ant or  governor  of  a  fort  or  castle. 

1778  OKME  Hist.  Indostan  II.  217  The  fugitive  garrison. . 
returned,  with  500  more,  sent  by  the  Kellidar  of  Vandiwash. 
1783  Hist.  Eur.  in  Ann.  AV^-.  97/1  The  killedar  or  governor, 
with  his  rabble,  .fled  into  the  fort.  1803  WELLINGTON  Let. 
to  Col.  Murray  16  July  in  Gurw.  Desj>.  (1837)  II.  95  It  is 
imagined  that  the  Killadar  of  Perinda  is  not  unfaithful  to 
the  Nizam's  government.  1862  BKVKKIUGE  Hist.  India  I. 
in.  xi.  622  The  native  governor  or  killedar. 

Hence  Ki'lladary,  the  governorship  of  a  fort. 

1803  WELLINGTON  in  Desp.  (1844)  I.  355  The  letters  respect- 
ing the  killadary  of  Darwar. 


KILL-DEVIL. 

KillaS  (ki'las).  Also  7-9  kellua,  8  klllos. 
[Cornish.]  The  Cornish  Miners'  term  for  clay- 
slate;  geologically,  the  clay-slate  of  Cornwall,  of 
Devonian  nge,  which  rests  on  the  granite. 

1674-91  RAY  Coll.  Words  Prepar.  Metals  (E.  D.  S.)  11 
Above  the  spar  lies  another  kind  of  substance  like  a  white 
soft  stone,  which  they  call  kcllus.  1758  BORLASF,  Nat.  Hist. 
Cornwall  92  Round  the  town  of  Marazion  ..  there  rises  a 
very  tender  killas,  of  the  cinereous,  and  also  of  the  yellow 
colour.  1833  LYELL  Princ.  Geol.  III.  370  At  the  junction  of 
the  granite  and  killas  in  St.  Michael's  Mount.  1875  GF.TKIE 
Life  Alurchison  I.  301  The  Devonshire  killas  answered  in 
point  of  geological  time  to  the  old  Red  Sandstone. 

attrib.  1807  VANCOUVER  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  n  note,  The 
shillot  or  killas  rock.. will  always  be  found  accompanied 
with  a  similar  soil  t)r  covering. 

t  Killat.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Sp.  or  Pg.  qnilatc 
carat.]  —  CARAT. 

1580  FRAMPTON  Dial.  Yron  fy  Steele  170  At  the  tymethey 
melt  y*  gold,  ..  that  it  may  fine  and  ryse  of  more  killats,. . 
they  cast  it  [etc.].  1589  R.  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  ("///«,( 
(1854)  II.  303  Pearles.  .which  . .  do  in  many  killats  exceede 
them  that  are  brought  from  Baren. 

tKi'llbuck.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  kilbuck.  [f. 
KILL  v,  +  BUCK  st>.1  Cf.  next.] 

1.  A  fierce-looking  fellow. 

1612  CHAPMAN  IVidowes  T.  \.  iv,  Thar.  Well,  have  you 
done  now,  Ladle?  Ars.  O  my  sweet  kilbuck.  Thar.  You 
now  in  your  shallow  pate  thmke  this  a  disgrace  to  mee. 
1660  HEXHAM,  Kilbuck,  or  fierce-look,  Suyr gesicht. 

2.  Applied  to  the  keeper  of  a  deer-park,  nonce-use. 
1826    SCOTT   Woodst.  iii,  A  poor   kill-buck   that    never 

frightened  anything  before  save  a  dun  deer. 

Ki'11-COW,  sb.  and  a.  Obs,  exc.  dial.  Also  6-7 
kilcow(e.  [f.  KILL  v.  +  Cow  s&.l] 

A.  sb.   1.  A  swashbuckler,  bully,  braggadocio ; 
a  terrible  or  great  person  ;  a  man  of  importance. 

1589  R.  HARVEY  PI.  Perc.  (1590)  Aiij,  What  neede  all 
this  stir?  this  banding  of  kilcowes  to  fight  with  a  shadow? 
1639  EARL  STRAFFORD  Lett.  $  Disp.  (1739)  H.  3o?  A  captain 
he  is,  but  no  such  great  Kill-Cow  as  they  would  have  him. 
1650  BAYLY  Herba  Parietis  127  One  Hamon  (a  notable 
kill-cow  and  noted  dueller),  a  1734  NORTH  Lives  11826)  I. 
pi  Well  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  kill-cows  at  drink- 
ing in  the  nation.  1896  Dial,  Notes  I.  22  (E.  D.  D. ) (  He's 
no  great  killcow  ',  i.e.  he  doesn't  amount  to  much  (of  a  per- 
son who  thinks  himself  somebody). 

2.  dial.    A   serious  affair;    a  matter  involving 
great  trouble  or  loss.      (Usually  in  negntive  phr.) 

1825-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  Ye  needna  mind,  I'm  sure  it's  nae 
sic  great  kill-cow.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  Word-bk.  s.  v., 
Twadn  no  such  kill-cow  job  ai  ter  all. 

3.  A  nickname  for  a  butcher,    rare. 

..  Old  Ballad '(N '  ,\  I  would  not  be  a  butcher..  For..  He 
shall  be  call'd  Kill-cow,  and  so  shall  be  named. 

4.  A  kind  of  spike-rush  :  see  quot. 

1898  BRITTON  &  BROWN  Flora.  North.  Canada^  Index, 
Eleocharis  tennis.  Slender  Spike-rush,  Kill-cow. 

B.  adj.  Bragging, bullying;  terrifying.   Kill-cow 
fray,  something  made  up  to  terrify. 

1589  NASHE  Ded.  to  Greenes Menafhon  (Arb.)  6  The  in- 
grafted overflow  of  some  kilcow  conceipt.  1592  —  P.  Peni' 
lessc  (ed.  2)  nb,  In  this  yaine  of  kilcow  vanitie.  1613 
PURCHAS Pilgrimage  I.  n.  xii.  14^  Like  Semiramis  Elephants 
which  were  but  stuffed  oxe-hides,  kill-cow-frayes.  1633 
SHIRLEY  Young  Admiral  iv.  iii,  You  are  afraid  Of  him,  be- 
like :  'tis  such  a  kill-cow  gentleman  I 

Hence  f  Ki'llcow  v.  tram.,  to  terrify  with  threat- 
ening looks ;  to  cow. 

1592  G.  HARVEY  Pierce*  s  Super,  in  Archaica  II.  142  A  new 
art  to  kill-cow  men  with  peremptory  termes,  and  bugges- 
wordes. 

Krllcrop.  rare.  [ad.LG.  kilkrop,  G.kielkropf, 
of  uncertain  etym.  (see  Grimm).]  An  insatiate 
brat,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  fairy  changeling 
substituted  for  the  genuine  child. 

1653  H.  BELL  Luther  s  Colloq.  387  Near  unto  Halberstad, 
was  a  man  that  also  had  a  Killcrop,  who  sucked  the  mother 
and  5  other  women  drie  ;  and  besides  devoured  very  much. 
1681  T.  FLATMAN  Hcraclitus  Ridens  No.  28  They  may  talk 
of. .  Canibals,  Man-eaters,  Killcraps,  and  the  Devil  and  all. 
1836  W.  IRVING  in  Life  $  Lett,  (1866)  III.  90  Those  little 
fairy  changelings  called  Killcrops,  which  eat  and  eat,  and 
are  never  the  fatter,  a  1843  SOUTHEY  77ft'  Kilhrop  xvi,  If 
killcrops  look  like  children,  by  what  power  Know  you  they 

aKiil-CU  (ki'lk/7).  U.  S.  heal.  [Imitative.]  A 
name  of  two  American  species  of  yellowshanks 
( J^otanus  melanoleucus  and  T.Jlavipes],  related  to 
the  snipes.  1888  TRUMBULL  Navies  <y  Portr.  Birds  168. 

Killdee,  killdeer  (ki-ldr,  -di-j).    Also  kil-. 

[Imitative  of  its  note.]      The  largest   species   of 


ig  .Plover.  In  Virginia  theya 
Resemblance  of  their  Noise  to  the  Sound  of  that  Word.  1796 
MOKSK  Aincr.  <'>co£.  I-  --=14  Kildee  or  Chattering  Plover. 
a  1862 THORKAU  CapeCodvn.  (1865)  i^jThe  kildeer  plover., 
fills  the  air  above  with  its  din.  1888  _[.  C.  HARRIS  Free  Joe, 
etc.  26  As  happy,  .as  a  killdee  by  a  mill-race. 

Krll-devil,  sb.  (a.}     [f.  KILL  v.  +  DEVIL.] 

1 1.   A  recklessly  daring  fellow.    Obs. 

^1590  MARI.OWI-:  Faust,  iv,  'Did  ye  see  yonder  tall  fellow 

.  ,?he  lias  killed  the  devil.'   So  I  should  be  called  Kill-devil 

all  the  parish  over. 

2.  A  West  Indian  name  for  rum.    ?  Obs. 

Hence  prob.  F.  zuildive  (1722 :  'origine  inconnue1,  T.ittre 
and  Hatz.-Darm.).  N.  Darnell  Davis  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  1885-7,  7M- 

c  1651  in  N.  D.  Davis  Cavaliers  $  Roundlttwis  Barbati<ja 


KILLED. 

(1887)  in  The  chiefs  fu  ••««  in  the  Island   is 

Ku;  .  iJ  thi-  is  made  of 

cant  and  terrible  liquor.     1654 

i-rbados  Liquors,  commonly 

called  Kum,  Kill  Deuill.or  the  like.    1740  Mitt.  Jamaica  \\. 
31    K  not    improperly  called    Kill-devi: 

Tho':  -.ir  Lives  by  its  means.     1706  STEDMAN 

Surinam  I.  96  The  furnace  which  distils  the  kill-devil. 

3.  An  artificial  bait  used   in  angling,  made   to 
spin  in  the  water  like  a  wounded  fish. 

1833  Bowlkcr's  A  rt  A  noting  13  There  are.,  three  modes 
of  Trolling. ..The  third  is  called  the  kill-devil,  and. .it 
answers  1  think  the  best  of  all.  1839  COL.  HAWKER  Diary 
(1803)  II.  161  Lord  Saltoun's  brass  'Kill-devil,'  the  only 
artificial  bait  that  I  ever  found  to  take  in  our  river.  1860 
Mtov  Slrav  .Y'ti-s  Fishing  22,  I • have  fished  with 
artificial  spinning-baits  (killdevils)  of  nearly  every  kind. 

B.  ajj.  That  would  kill  devils ;  deadly. 
1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  of  a.  Younger  Son  III.  xxxvi.  252 
We  distributed  this  kill-devil  hell-paste  in  several  parts  of 
the  vessel,  .  .destroying  '  at  one  fell  swoop  ',  all  the  reptiles 
which  infested  and  annoyed  us. 
Killed  Jcild).///.  a.    [(.  KILL  v.  +  -ED!.] 

1.  Deprived  of  life;    put  to  death.     Usually  of 
meat,   with   qualifying   word,  as  fresh-,  country- 
killed,  etc. 

c  1440  Promft.  Pan:  274/2  Kyllyd,  interfectus.  1812 
Examiner  5  Oct.  628/1  We  have  found  here  2000  killed  or 
amputated  Russians.  x836  Daily  AV'cj  16  Sept.  2/5  The 
small  supply  of  fresh  killed  meat.  1887  Ibid,  it  May  2/6 
The  heaviest  decline  being  on  country-killed  beef. 
b.  with  adv.  (In  quot.  as  sb. 

l8zc  BENTHAM  Offic.  Aft.  Maximized,  Indications  (1830) 
84  The  deaths  of  Jefferies's  killed -offs  were  speedy. 

2.  Of  a  substance  :  Deprived  of  active  property. 
1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Inslr.  Making  (ed.  6)  5  Chloride_  of 

zinc  killed  spirits  of  salt).  Ibid,  j  Soldering  with  chloride 
of  zinc  i '  killed  spirits  ',  *  soldering  fluid  '). 

Killedar,  variant  of  KILLADAB. 

Killer   ki-lsi).    [f.  KILL  v.  +  -ER!.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  kills  ;  a  slayer,  butcher. 
1535  COVERDALE  Tobit  iii.  f)  Thou  kyller  of  thy  huszbandes. 

1552  HULOET,  Kyller  of  mise  and  rattes,  myoph{o\nos.  1696 
Statutes  (Scottish)  c.  33  title.  Act  against  killers  of  black 
fish,  and  destroyers  of  the  fry  and  smolts  of  salmon.  1741 
MinnLETON  Cicero  I.  vi.  538  One  Licinius,  a  killer  of  the 
victims  for  sacrifice.  1829  C^RLYLE  Misc.,  I'oltaire  (1872) 
II.  131  He  has  his  coat  of  darkness,  ..like  that  other  Killer  of 
Giants.  1872  O.  W.  HOLMES  Poet  Breakf.-t.  ix.  (1885)  225 
She  is  a  killer  and  a  cannibal  among  other  insects. 

b.  fig.  in  various  senses. 

1555  L.  SANDERS  Let.  in  Foxe  A.  ft  M.  f  1631)  III.  xi.  141/2 
Christ  th«  killer  of  death.  1819  Hermit  in  Loud.  II.  170 
She  is  the  most  desperate  killer  of  time  I  ever  met  with. 
1838  MARY  HOWITT  Birds  *  Fl.,  Ivy-bush  iv,  What  a  killer 
of  care,  old  tree,  wert  thou  1 

c.  In  many  combinations,  as  dragon-,  giant-, 
lady-,  lion-,  pain-killer,  etc. :  see  these  words. 

2.  A  name  of  the  grampus,  Orca  gladiator,  and 
other  ferocious  cetaceans  of  kindred  genera. 

1715  DUDLEY  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  265  These  Killers 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  Feet  long,  and  have  Teeth  in 
both  Jaws. ..They.. set  upon  a  young  Whale,  and  will  bait 
him  like  so  many  Bull-dogs.  1897  F-  '!'.  BULLES  Cruise 
'Cachalot'  196  A  large  bowhead  rose  near  the  ship.  ..Three 
'  Killers'  were  attacking  him  at  once,  like  wolves  worrying 
a  bull.  ..The  '  Killer',  or  Orca  gladiator,  is  a  true  whale, 
but,  like  the  cachalot,  has  teeth. 

3.  An  effective  angler's  bait. 

1681  CHETHAM  Anglers  Vade-m.  xxxv.  p  4  (1689!  207  An     ! 
admirable  Fly,  and  in  great  repute  for  a  killer.      1787  BEST 
Angling  led.  2)  109  There  are  likewise  two  Moths.. great 
killers  about  twilight  in  a  serene  evening.     1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  v.  (18801  155   If  he  cannot   find  a  killer   among    i 
them  his  hopes  of  sport  are  very  small. 

4.  A  club  of  hard  wood  for  killing  fish  with. 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

5.  An  agent  used  to  neutralize  the  active  pro- 
perty of  anything,  e.  g.  to  neutralize  a  colour,  to 
remove  spots  or   stains,    prevent   pitch-stains   on 
pine-boards,  or  the  like. 

1893  in  Fultt's  Standard  Diet. 

Ciller,  mod.  dial,  variant  of  KEELEB  2. 

Ki'llesse,  -ese,  var.  CCLLIS  st>.'2,  a  groove  or 
gutter  ;  spec,  in  a  cross-bow,  or  in  a  roof.  Hence 
Ki-lles  s)ed  a.,  having  a  killesse. 

1649  in  Nichols  Progr.  II.  418  One  barn  of  four  bayes  of 
building  well  tyled  and  killesed  on  two  sides  and  one  end 
thereof.  1867  SMYTH  Sailors  \Vord-bk.,  Killese, the  groove 
in  a  cross-bow. 

Killick,  killock  (ki-lik,  -ak).  Naut.  Also  7 
kelleck  e,  -ock,  8-9  -ick,  9  -agh,  -eg,  keeleg.  [Of 
obscure  origin  ;  the  spelling  is  unfixed,  but  most 
favour  killick  or  killock.}  A  heavy  stone  used  on 
small  vessels  as  a  substitute  for  an  anchor;  also  a 
small  anchor,  f  To  come  to  a  killick :  to  come  to 
anchor  .>Ar.).  Up  killick  :  to  weigh  anchor. 

1630  W.MTHROP  firm  Eng.  (18251  I.  40  The  wind  overblew 
so  run  :h  at  N.\V  as  they  were  forced  to  come  to  a  killock 
at  twenty  fathom.  1632  I.  MORION  .v«w  Eng.  Canaan 
(1883)  262  The  inconstant  windes  shiftinge  at  night  did 
force  the  kellecke  home,  and  billedge  the  boat.  1643  R 
W'L"*M  '•/.  a  Killick,  or 

.nchor.    1670  NARBOKOCGH  Jrnl.  in  Ace.  iV->.  Late  \'oy  \ 
(1711!  107  Instead  of  Anchors,  they  have  modern  Ci 
or  Kelloclc,.     1758  Ann.  Reg.  292/1  They  sent  out  another 
float,  with  kll.icks  and  ropes.      1768 

gonia  (ed.  21  82  We  hove  up  our..'Kelii.  k,  which  we  had 

•*rve  in  the  room  of  our  grapnel.     1837-40  HALI- 

BURION  Ctactm.  viii.  (,862)  29,  I  shall  up  killocli  and  off 

to-morrow  to  the  Tree  mont.     1840  R.  H.  DANA  Jl,-/.  Mast 
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xiv.  32   We  usually  keep  anchored  by  a  small  kedge,   or 

1883  Hints  16  May  -  With  some  bits  of  wood  and 

tone. .[is]  fashioned  a  very  good  kedge  or  killick. 

1897  K.   Kin. ING  Captains  Courageous  63  Dad  says  next 

one  [anchor]  he  loses,  .he'll  give  him  the  kelleg. 

Killickinnick,  variant  of  KINXIKIJTSICK. 

Killifish  ki  lifij  .  Also  killy-.  [Commonly 
supposed  to  be  f.  KILL  sb:-  +  FISH;  but  cf. KILLING 
///.  a.  i  b.]  The  name  given  to  several  genera  of 
small  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinodontidx ,  found  in 
sheltered  places  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
and  used  as  bait ;  esp.  Funduhts  heteroclitus,  the 
green  killifish. 

1836  J.  RICHARDSON  Fishes  ff.  Amer.  56  This  Stickleback 
is  said,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  to  inhabit  the  salt  waters  of  New 
York,  and  to  consort  with  the  Killifish.  1885  Stand.  .\  at. 
Hist.  III.  170  The  large  family  of  Cyprinodontida;  or  killi- 
fishes,  is  distinguished ..  by  the  structure  of  its  mouth. 

Ki'lligrew.  local.  Also  kille-.  An  old  name  for 
the  Cornish  chough. 

1668  CHARI.ETON  Onomasticon  68  The  Cornish  Chough 
(..  inCornubia  ..  -vulgo  nuncupatur  the  Killegrew).  1893 
NEWTON  Diet.  Birds,  Killigrew. 

Killing,  killing,  obs.  forms  of  KEELING1. 

Killing  (ki'lirp,  vbl.  si.  [f.  KILL  v.  +  -IXG  l.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  KILL,  in  various  senses. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6635  pere  was  kyllyng  of  knyghtis, 
crusshyng  of  helmys.  1590  SHAKS.  Alids.  N.  in.  i.  15,  I 
beleeue  we  must  leaue  the  killing  out,  when  all  is  done. 
1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  208  All  delaies  are  euen  a  very  killing 
to  the  soule.  1737  BRACKEN-  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  247 
It  is  a  very  odd . .  Notion,  which  the  Vulgar  entertain,  with 
relation  to  (what  they  call)  killing  of  Quick-silver.  1748 
Alisons  \'oy.  in.  iii.  325  The  killing  and  preparing  of  pro- 
visions. 1890  BOLDREWOOD  Col.  Reformer  (1891)  306  Killing 
is  not  the  fashion  much  in  this  country. 

b.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  killing-clothes,  -floor, 
-ground,  -house,  -tackle,  -yard;  also  killing-sheep, 
a  sheep  intended  or  fit  to  be  killed  for  food ; 
killing-time,  (a)  the  time  at  which  an  animal  is 
(fit  to  be:  killed ;  (If)  in  Sc.  Hist.,  part  of  the  year 
1685,  during  which  many  covenanters  were  put  to 
death  (by  later  writers  extended  to  1683-85,  or 
even  the  whole  period  1679-88);  killing-value, 
the  value  of  stock  when  killed  for  food. 

1828  MOIR  Mansie  H'auck  v.  40  Out  flew  the  fiesher 
in  his  *killing-claiths.  1855  WHITMAN  Leaves  Crass,  Songs 
of  Myself  12  The  butcher-boy  puts  off  his  killing-clothes. 
1897  R.  KIPLING  Sezvn  Seas,  Rhyme  Three  Sealers  70 
He'll  lie  down  on  the  ""killing-grounds.  1578  Notting- 
ham Rec.  (1889)  IV.  180  No  butcher  shall  put  into  y° 
medowes  aboue  fiue  score  *killinge  shepe.  1687  A.  SHIELDS 
Hind  let  loose  200  In  the  beginning  of  this  *killing-time, 
as  the  Country  calls  it,  the  first  author  and  authorizer  of 
all  these  mischiefs,  Charles  II,  was  removed  by  death.  1732 
P.  WALKER  Life  Cargill  90  He  was  taken  in  November 
1684,  the  two  slaughter  years  of  Killing-Time  being  begun 
in  the  15th  day  of  August  before.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi. 
xviii,  It  was  in  killing  time,  when  the  plowers  were  drawing 
alang  their  furrows  on  the  back  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
1841  J.  AITON  Doinest.  Econ.  (1857)  236  The  pig  . .  will  be 
about  a  year  old  at  killing  time. 
Killing  (kHirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  KILL  v.  +  -ING  2.] 

1.  That  kills  or  deprives  of  life.  lit.  andyfj-. 
1435  MISYN  Fire  ofLove  89  Bittyr  hony  &  kyllande  fruyte. 

1609  BIBLE  (Douay)  Jer.  xxii.  7,  I  wil  sanctifie  upon  thee 
a  killing  man  and  his  weapons.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  17II[, 
in.  ii.  355  The  third  day,  comes  a  Frost;  a  killing  Frost. 
1646  P.  BULKELEY  Gospel  Cert,  i.  95  These  are  the  killing 
and  destroying  sinnes,  that  leave  no  remedy.  1703  KELSEY 
Serin.  130  The  killing  Interpretations  of  Pharisaical  Pride. 
1821  SHELLEY  Hellas  234  Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love.. Grew 
weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 

b.  Of  bait,  etc. :  Deadly;  sure  to  kill. 

1681  CHETHAM  Angler's  Vade-m.  iv.  §  25  (1689)  56  As 
killing  a  Bait  as  any  whatever.  1867  F.  FRANCIS  Angling  i. 
(1880)  46  Fishing  with  the  young  frog  is  a  very  killing 
method  of  fishing  for  chub. 

2.  In  hyperbolic  use  :  Able  to  kill.    a.  Crushing, 
oppressive  ;  fatal. 

1615  G.  SANDYS  Trav.  rg4  Where  they  say  that  the 
blessed  Virgine .  .fell  into  a  trance  at  the  sight  of  that 
killing  spectacle,  a  1711  KEN  Serm.  Wks.  (1838)  184  It  was 
a  killing  consideration,  to  lie  buried  in  such  a  sorrow.  1790 
BURKE  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  193  The  killing  languor. .of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do.  1841  CATLIN^V.^JW;C>-.  Ind,  (1844)  II. 
xxxvii.  37  Unshackled  by  the  killing  restraints  of  society. 
1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  f'airxxix,  The  General  went  on  with 
killing  haughtiness. 

t  b.  Of  a  proof  or  argument :    That '  settles '  an 
opponent ;  overpowering,  fatal.   Obs. 

1654  BRAMHALL  Just  Vind.  (1661)  249  To  this  supposed 
killing  argument  I  give  three  clear  solutions.  1673  Ess. 
Edu< .  Genllewom.  32  This  is  the  killing  Objection.  1676 
MARVELL  Mr.  Sttarfeyi  Away  he  goes  with  it. .and  knocks 
all  on  the  head  with  a  killing  Instance. 

c.  Overpoweringly  beautiful  or  attractive. 

1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  Ded.  Aijb,  Those  who  are 
suddenly  taken  with  a  killing  beautie.  1676  WYCHERLEY 
PI.  Dealer  II.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  115/2  With  you  ladies  too, 
martial  men  must  needs  be  very  killing.  1768-74  TUCKER 
Lt.  .Vat.  (1834)  L  40  The  maid,  .tiffing  out  her  mistress  in  i 
a  killing  attire.  1840  DICKKNS  Barn.  Rndgc  xx,  Curling 
her  hair  on  her  fingers, ..and  giving  it  some  killing  twists. 

d.  Physically  overpowering  ;  exhausting. 

1850  T.  A.  TROLLOPS  Impress.  Wand.  xxv.  383  The  last 
three  hours  of  our  journey  were  the  most  killing  part  ofthe 
i:.     1855  W.  H.  RUSSELL  The  liarxxvii.  17  The 
pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  •  killing  '. 

e.  'Excruciatingly1  funny;  that  makes  one  'die' 
with  laughing,  colloq. 
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3.  As  adv.  —  KILLINGLT. 

1670  DRVDEN  COHJ.  Granad,i  n.  i,  Having  seen  you  once 
so  killing  Fair,  A  second  Sight  were  but  to  move  Despair 
1883  STEVENSON  Silverado  Sf.  (1886)  3  The  ocean  breeze 
blew  killing  chill. 

Hence  Ki'lllngrly  adv.,  in  a  killing  manner; 
Xrllingness. 

fiS93  NASHE  Christ's  T.  (1613)  134  Sight-killingly.]  164! 
MILTON  Animadv.  Pref,  Nothing  could  be  more  killingly 
spoken.  1641  J.  EATON  Honey-c.  Free  Justi/.  12+  Wi 
must  all  preach  it  [the  Law]  ..  as  killingly  as  we  can. 
1730  LILLO  George  Barmvell  i.  ii.  Mill.  How  do  I  look 
to-day.  Lucy?  Lucy.  Oh,  killingly.  madam  1  A  little  more 
red,  and  you'll  be  irresistible.  1839  BAILEY  Festus  xx 
(18521  313  There  are  three  things  I  love  half  killingly.  1840 
R.  BREMNER  Excurs.  Denmark,  etc.  I.  314  A  large  bunch  of 
flowers  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  breast,  which  most  of  the 
young  fellows  displayed  with  conscious  killingness. 

Killinite  (kHinait).  Min.  [Named,  iSiS, 
after  Killiney  Bay  near  Dublin:  see  -ITE!.]  A 
mineral  of  a  pale-green  colour,  an  alteration  pro- 
duct of  spodumene. 

1818  Trans  R.  Irish  Acad.  XIII.  4  Killinite  occurs 
imbedded,  in  elongated  prisms.  1878  LAWRENCE  tr.  Cotta's 
Rocks  Class.  19  Killinite  is  a  product  of  the  weathering  or 
decomposition  of  spodumene. 

Ki-11-joy,  st>.  and  a  A.  sb.  One  who  or  that 
which  destroys  joy  or  pleasure;  one  who  throws  a 
gloom  over  social  enjoyment. 

1776  BURNEY  Hist.  Mus.  (1789)  I.  455  The  Gods  were  not 
then,  says  M.  Rousseau,  regarded  as  kill-joys  and  shut  out 
of  convivial  meetings.  1863  GEO.  ELIOT  Roniola  xxv,  Li- 
centious  young  men,  who  detested  him  as  the  kill-joy  of 
Florence.  1896  J.  P.  MAHAFFY  in  Chautauquan  Oct.  49  2 
Reserve,  if  apparent,  is  the  real  kill-joy  of  conversation. 
B.  adj.  That  kills  or  puts  an  end  to  joy. 

1822  SCOTT  Pirate  i,  His  kill-joy  visage  will  never  again 
stop  the  bottle  in  its  round. 

Killock,  variant  ot  KILLICK. 

Killogie,  -logy  ^kilou-gi).  Sc.     Now  rare  or 

Obs.  Also  1,  9  kiln-logie.  [f.  kill,  KILX  +  LOGIE, 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  killogie.] 
The  covered  space  in  front  of  the  fireplace  of 
a  kiln,  serving  to  give  draught  to  the  fire  and  to 
shelter  the  person  attending  to  it ;  formerly  often 
used  as  a  place  for  sheltering  or  hiding  in. 

15..  Khig  Berdok  (Bann.  MS.)  31  Berdok  fled  in  till 
a  killogy.  1563  F.din.  Tmvn  Council  Rec.  18  June.  Ihonne 
Knox  wasapprehendit  and  tane  forth  of  anekillogye.  (11670 
SPALDING  7  roub.  Chas.  7(1829)  27  This  night  he  was  laid 
in  the  kiln-logie.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  vi,  The  muckle 
chumlay  in  the  Auld  Place  reeked  like  a  killogie  in  his 
time.  1881  W.  GRECOR  Folk-lore  84  (E.  D.  D.)  This  clue 
was  cast  into  the  kiln-logic. 

Killos,  variant  of  KILLAS. 

t  Killow.  Obs.  Also  7  kellow,  8  cullow.  [Of 
unknown  origin. 

Mod-  diets.,  into  which  the  word  has  passed  from  Johnson, 
Todd,  etc.,  repeat  the  suggestion  of  Woodward  (cited  by  J.) 
that  killvw  may  be  connected  with  COLLOW,  soot,  grime  ;  but 
the  form  is  against  this.] 

A  name  formerly  given  (orig.  in  Cumberland)  to 
black-lead,  plumbago,  or  graphite. 

1666  MERRETT  Pinax  Brit.  218  Lapis  cseruleus  Killow 
dictus  ducendis  lineis  idoneus.  1698  PLOT  in  /'/(//.  Trans. 
XX.  183  The  Mineral  substance, called,  Black  Lead,  .found 
only  at  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and  there  called,  Wadt,  or 
Kellow.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Killow,  a  sort  of  Mineral  Stone. 
1763  W.  LEWIS  Comin.  Phil.  Teclui.  324  The  black  earthy 
substance  called  Killow.  . .  The  killow  has  somewhat  of  a 
bluish  or  purplish  cast  mixed  with  its  blackness. 

Ki'll-tinie,  sb.  (a.)  [See  KILL  v.  5.]  An  occu- 
pation or  amusement  intended  to  '  kill  time '. 

1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  397  The  more 
active  and  lively  amusements  and  kill-times.  i8n  COLERIDGE 
Lect.  Skaks.  (1856)  3  Where  the  reading  of  novels  prevails 
as  a  habit,  .it  is  not  so  much  to  be  called  pass-time  as  kill- 
time.  1865  Ch.  Times  ii  Mar.  76/1  One  ofthe  pretty  kill- 
times  which  consume  modern  society. 
B..  adj.  Adapted  to  kill  time. 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  25  Jan.  5/1  Play  at  this  very  scientific 
kill-time  gamefchess], 

Killut,  Killyfish :  see  KHELAT,  KILLIFISH. 

Kiln  (kil,  kiln),  sfr.  Forms:  a.  i  oyliue,  -ene, 
cyln(e,  4kulne,  4-5  kylne  (kyllne!,  6-8  kilne, 
6-  kiln.  B.  $-6  kylle,  6-7  kyll,  7  kil',  5-8  kill.  -y. 
6-8  (9  dial.)  kell.  S.  6-7  keele,  7  kiele.  [OK. 
cylene,  etc.  \—*cu'lina,  a.  L.  culina  kitchen,  cooking- 
stove,  burning-place ;  with  usual  shifting  of  Latin 
stress  (cf.  kitchen  . 

Outside  of  English  known  only  in  Scand.,  ON.  kyhta. 
(Norw.  ffjrlne,  Sw.  kolna,  Da.  kflle},  prob.  adopted  from 
Eng.  (as  Welsh  cilin,  a"/ certainly  are).  In  ME.  the  final  -n 
became  silent  (in  most  districts),  hence  the  frequent  spelling 
kill  in  place  of  the  etymological  kiln ;  cf.  miln,  MILL.] 

1.  A  furnace  or  oven  for  burning,  baking,  or 
drying,  of  which  various  kinds  are  used  in  different 
industrial  processes  :  e.  g.  (a)  a  furnace  for  burning 
a  substance,  as  in  calcining  lime  iLiMK-Kii.x)  or 
making  charcoal ;  (6)  an  oven  or  furnace  for 
baking  bricks  (BRICK-KILN),  tiles,  or  clay  vessels, 
or  for  melting  the  vitreous  glaze  on  such  vessels ; 
(<•)  a  building  containing  a  furnace  for  drying  grain, 
hops,  etc.  or  for  making  malt. 

a.  c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  906  Fornacitla,  cyline,  heorfie. 
cioso  Suppl.  .-Klfric's  l',-c.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  185/30  Sicca- 
toriu'n,  cyln,  ufl  ast.  c  1325  Gloss.  //*.  Jc  />'/,'  <V.s;i.'.  in 
Wright  Vac.  158  Toral  (kiilne).  £1420  A-i'ffiv.  Arth.  xv, 
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As  kylne  other  kechine,  Thus  rudely  he  rekes.  c  1440 
Promt*.  Parv.  274/2  Kylne  for  mnlt  dryytifie  (P.  kill>,  nstrina. 
1625  Markhanfs  Farcic.  Hush.  108  Having  your  Kilne  well 
ordered  and  bedded,  you  shall  lay  as  manysheaues  thereon, 
as  it  can  containe.  1683  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1789/4  A  Kilne 
for  making  of  Mault.  1703  MOXON  Meek.  Exerc.  242  Lime 
..newiy  drawn  out  of  the  Kiln.  1719  UE  FOE  Crusoe  i.  ix, 
A  Kiln,  such  as  the  Potters  burn  in.  1851  LONGF.  Cola. 
Leg  i,  A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flame,  As  in  a  kiln, 
burns  in  my  veins. 

j3.  1471  Yatton  Church-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  107  For 
makyng  a  kylle  and  y*  lyme-berner  x*.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyj> 
of  Folys  (rs7o)  107  As  one  potter  maketh  of  one  clay  Vessels 
diners,  but  when  ne  must  them  lay  Upon  the  kill  [etc.].  1577 
HARRISON  Englandw.  vi.  (1877)  1. 156  Theycarrie  it  [barley] 
to  a  kill  couered  with  haire  cloth.  1611  BIBLE  Jer.  xliU.  9 
Hide  them  m  the  clay  in  the  bricke  kill.  1663  GERBIER 
Counsel  52  A  Kill  . .  for  the  making  of  twenty  thousand  of 
Bricks.  1728  RAMSAY  Monk  $•  Miller's  Uife  48  Step  ye 
west  the  kill  A  bow-shot,  and  ye'll  find  my  hame.  1777  H. 
GATES  in  C.  Gist  Jrnls.  (1893)  280  The  extensive  Buildings 
and  Kills,  .are  also  laid  in  Ashes.  1828  Craven  Dial.  s.  v,t 
A  Itme  kill,  a  maut  kill. 

y.  1577  HARRISON  England  m.  viii.  (1878)  ii.  53  The  Chiues 
. .  are  dried  vpon  little  kelles  couered  with  streined  canuasses. 
1625  LISLE  Du  Barf  as,  Not  46  The  Tyler  bakes  within  his 
smoakie  kell  this  clay  to  stone.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Kellor  Kitn. 
1875  Sussex  Gloss.,  Kell,  a  kiln. 

S-  1573-80  BARET  Alv.  B  1232  To  make  bricke  in  a  keele. 
1577  B.  GOOGE  HeresbaeKs  Hvsb.  (1586)  28  b,  When  it 
[barley]  is  watred  I  drie  it  upon  a  floore  or  a  keele.  1626 
BACON  Sylva  §  648  The  drying  [of  malt]  upon  the  Keele. 

b.  In  phrases  and  proverbs  :  esp.  to  set  the  kiln 
on  fire  (Sc.  <z-/<?w),  to  fire  the  kiln,  to  cause  a 
serious  commotion  or  turmoil;  $v  the  kilns  on  fire. 

1590  LODGE  Euphues  Gold.  Leg.  in  Halliwell  Shakespeare 
VI.  42  Tush,  quoth  Ganimede,  all  is  not  malte  that  is  cast 
on  the  kill.  1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  (1634^  503  It  is  that 
which  some  say  prouerbially, '  1 11  may  the  Kill  call  the  Ouen 
"  burnt  taile  "  .  1705  HICKERIXGILI. Priest-cr.  i.  (1721)47  As 
for  my  Peck  of  IVIalt,  set  the  Kiln  on  fire.  1722  WODROW 
Hist  Suff  Ch,  Scot.  II.  206  They.. told  him,  that  his  op- 
posing the  Clause,  excepting  the  King  s  Sons  and  Brothers, 
had  fired  the  Kiln  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,  The  Cap- 
tain's a  queer  hand,  and  to  speak  to  him  about  that.. wad 
be  to  set  the  kiln  a-low.  1819  —  Leg  Montrose  xx,  He  has 
contrived  to  set  the  kiln  on  fire  as  fast  as  I  put  it  out. 
C  =  KlLNFUL. 

1744-50  \V.  ELLIS  Mod.  Hiislandm,  VI.  i.  21  They  fetch 
five  quarters  of  lime  from  the  kiln,  which  they  call  a  kiln  of 
lime,  because  it  is  all  they  burn  at  once. 

2.  o//rz£.and  Comb.,  v&kiln-board,-buming,-dusts 

•fire,  -man,  -month,  -ivife\  kiln-burnt  adj.;  kiln- 
barn,  a  barn  containing  a  kiln;  f  kiln-cloth,  a 
cloth  on  which  the  grain  was  laid  in  a  kiln ;  kiln- 
eye,  (a]  an  opening  for  removing  the  lime  from  a 
lime-kiln;  (£)  =  kiln-hole ',^\s.iln.~'b.atiicQ  =  kiln-cloth; 
fkiln-hamer  (?);  kiln-hole,  the  fire-hole  of  a 
kiln  (see  also  quot.  1828);  kiln-house,  a  kiln,  or 
build  ing  containing  one ;  kiln-logie  (see  KILLOG  IE)  ; 
kiln-pot,  ?the  floor  of  a  malting  or  drying  kiln; 
kiln-rib,  -stick,  -tree,  one  of  the  sticks  on  which 
the  grain  is  laid  in  a  kiln.  Also  KILN-DRY  v. 

a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Ckas.  I  (Spald.  Cl.)  I.  61  Thay.. 
schot  nir  self  with  hir  barnes  to  duel!  in  the  *kilbarne.  1882 
Standard  16  Sept.  8/2  Brickmakers'  plant  and  stock,  com- 
prising-.hack  planks  '"kiln  boards.  1854  J.  SCOFFKRN  in 
Orr's  Circ.  Sc.,  Chem.  418  The  mere  process  of  'kiln-burn- 
ing. 1850  (jQSttRivers  Bible  (1878)174  *Kiln-burnt  bricks. 
1877  RAYMOND  Statist.  Mines  <V  Mining  98  Kiln-burned 
coal  would,  it  is  estimated,  weigh  20  pounds  per  bushel. 
>S73-8o  BARET  Alv.  K  60  The  *kill  cloth  of  haire,  cilicium. 
1660  HEXHAM,  A  Kill-cloath  of  hair.  1763  Museum  Rust. 

I.  114  To  distinguish  the  genuine  malt-dust  from  that  which 
is  called  *kiln-dubt,  which  falls  through  the  gratings  from 
the  malt  whilst  it  is  drying      1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire 
(1891)  70   A  kill . .  havinge    two  lope  holes  in  the  bottoine 
which  they  call  the  *kill  eyes.     1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek. 
II     1228   The  ""kiln-fire  is  supplied  with  warm  air.      1567 
Richmond  M'ills  (Surtees'  211    In  the  kilne,  one  seastron 
and  one  *kilne  hare.     1551   Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees, 
1835)  134  In  the  kyell..a*kyUhamer  and  a  wyndooclpthe  x". 
1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV.  \\.  \\  59  Creepe  into  the  *Kill  hole. 
1828  Craven  Dial.,  Kill-hole,  the  hole  of,  or  a  hovel  adjoin- 
ing, the  kill.     1417  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  12  The  *kylnehowse 
of  the  same  Sir  John.     1544  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec. 
Oxford  174  The  kyll  bowses  beneyth  the  [Oseney]  my  Us. 
1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  ii.  ii.  Babylon  164  There,  busie 
*Kil-men  ply  their  occupations  For  brick  and  tyle.     1874 
T,  HARDY  Far  fr.  Madding  Croiudl.  86  The  room  inside 
was  lighted  only  by  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  *kiln  mouth. 
1785  BURNS  Halloween  xi.  note,  An  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  *kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname 
of  your  future  spouse.     1790  FISHER  Poems  149  (E.  D.  D.) 
Site  straught  gaed  to  a  deep  kiln  pot  Her  fortune  for  to  try, 
1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  hnpr.  (1757)  II.  150  His  Body  as 
dryasa*Kiln-stick.  fmj$Piit.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  792/39 
Hec  itstrinatrix ,  a  *kylme  wife. 

Hence  Ki-lnful,  as  much  as  a  kiln  can  hold.   rare. 

1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  9  A  kilnfu'  of  corn  I'll 
gi'e  to  thee. 

Kiln  (kil,  kiln),  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  burn, 
bake,  or  dry  in  a  kiln  ;  to  kiln-dry. 

1715  LEONI  Palladia*  Archil.  (1742)  I.  4  It  must  be  em- 
ploy  d  as  soon  as  kiln'd,  otherwise  it  wastes  . .  away.  Ibid. 

II.  54  Lime,  the  manner  of  killing  it.     1725  BRADLEV  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Malt,  There  is  also  another  Error  in  drying  and 
kilning  of  Malt.    1881  BLACKMORE  Cftrufrutf^xxv/Theday 
was  so  inferior,  and  they  were  kilned  in  such  a  doltish 
manner. 

Kiln,  variant  of  KILL  sb.+ 

Ki'ln-dry,  ^-     trans.  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

^1540  Plttntpton  Corr.  237  As  for  barly,  is  now  much  redy 
&  in  chambers. .  Yowr  men  a!x>  kiln  dry.  1573  TUSSER 
//W>.  (1878)  127  The  h'jp  kell  dride,  will  best  abide.  1649 
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BLITHE  Eng.  Imfraa.  Impr,  (1653)  260  Drying  it  up,  and 
housing  it,  and  kilne-drying  it.  1727  BBADUEV  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Bean,  The  best  way  is  to  kiln-dry  them  [beans],  or  to 
dry  'em  well  in  the  Sun.  1846  McCuLLOCH  Ace.  Brit.  Em- 
//«(i854)  I.  363  Much.,  of  the  corn  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
preserved,  unless  it  were  kiln-dried. 

Hence  Erin-dried  fpl.  a.,  Ki 'In -dry  ing  vbl.sli. 

1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom.  Aniusetn.  28  Heat,  i.  e.  kiln-drying, 
..will  not  answer  the  end  proposed.  1854  RONALDS  & 
RICHARDSON  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  1. 189  Kiln-dried  earthy 
lignite  (20  per  cent  moisture  and  no  ash). 

Kilo-.  An  arbitrary  derivative  of  Gr.  x'^'01 
a  thousand,  introduced  in  French  in  1/95,  at  the 
institution  of  the  Metric  system,  as  a  formative  of 
weights  and  measures  containing  1000  times  the 
simple  unit.  Also  Kilo  (ki'lo)  sb.,  familiar  abbre- 
viation of  KILOGRAMME. 

1870  Daily  News  2  Dec.,  They  provide  the  bread  at  35  cent, 
a  kilo,  the  same  price  as  ..  in  Belgium.  1887  MOLONF.V 
Forestry  IP.  Afr.  77  The  price  for  each  hundred  kilos  of  oil 
produced . .  varies  according  to  the  pressures. 

Kilodyne  (ki-lodain).  [f.  KILO-  +  DYNE.] 
A  measure  of  force  equal  to  a  thousand  dynes. 

1873  ist  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  224  The  weight  of  a  gramme., 
is  about  980  dynes,  or  rather  less  than  a  kilodyne. 

Kilogramme,  -gram  (ki-Wgroem).  Also 
chiliogramme.  [a.  F.  kilogramme  (1795):  see 
KILO-  and  GRAMME,  GRAM.]  In  the  Metric  system, 
a  weight  containing  1000  grammes,  or  about 
2-205  'b'  avoirdupois. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  299  The  French  weight  called 
Kilogramme.  Ibiti.  301  Killogram  (weight  of  cubic  deci- 
meter of  water).  1823  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  53 
A  man  going  up  stairs  for  a  day  raises  205  chiliogrammes  to 
the  height  of  a  chiliometre.  1871  [see  next].  1898  H.  O. 
ARNOLD-FOKSTER  (title}  The  Coming  of  the  Kilogram,  or  the 
Battle  of  the  Standards. 

Kilogrammetre, -meter  (ki-l^grKniimf-tai). 

[a.  F.  Rilogrammttre :  see  prec.  and  METRE.]  The 
quantity  of  energy  required  to  raise  a  weight  of 
one  kilogramme  to  the  height  of  one  metre. 

1866  ODLING  Anitn.  Chem.  104  It  is  convenient  to  apply 
the  expression  kilogram-metre  to  the  product  of  the  kilo- 
grammes lifted  into  the  metres  of  height.    1871  B.  STEWART 
Heat  (ed.  2)  §  314  The  unit  of  work  being  always  the  amount 
represented  by  raising  one  kilogramme  one  metre  against 
terrestrial  gravity,  or  the  Kilogrammetre.    1878  TOLHAUSEN 
Technol.  Diit.,  Kilogrammeter. 

Kilolitre,  -liter  (ki-Wlitai).  [a.  F.  kilolitre 
(1798)  :  see  KILO-  and  LITRE.]  In  the  Metric 
system,  a  measure  of  capacity  containing  1000 
litres. 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  301  Killolittre,  Metercube. 
1828  WEBSTER,  Kiloliter.  1871  C.  DAVIES  Metr.  Syst.  r4 
The  kilolitre,  or  stere,  is  the  cube  constructed  on  the  metre 
as  an  edge.  Hence,  the  litre  is  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
kilolitre. 

Kilometre,   -meter   (ki-LftniUi).     [a.    F. 

kilometre  (1795):  see  KILO-  and  METRE.  (The 
stress  is  marked  by  Webster  (1828),  Craig,  and 
Cassell  as  kilo'metre^\  In  the  Metric  system, 
a  measure  of  length  containing  1000  metres,  or 
3280-89  feet,  or  nearly  five-eighths  of  a  mile.  Also 
Comb.,  as  kilometre-stone  (cf.  mile-stone). 

1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIV.  301  Killometer,  1000  M.  1868 
Morn.  Star  25  Feb.,  The  tunnel  will  cost  i6o,ooo/.  per 
kilometre.  l88l  HALSTED  Mensuration  2  The  kilometer  is 
used  as  the  unit  of  distance.  1888  PEN-NELL  Sent.  Journey 
166  The  kilometre-stones  no  longer  marked  the  distance. 

Kilometric  ^kilome-trik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C:  = 
F.  kilomitrique  (1878  in  Diet.  Acad.').']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  kilometre ;  marking  a  kilometre  on 
a  road.  So  Kilome  tricnl  a.,  in  same  sense. 

1867  Rz't'n.  Standard  6  Aug.  5  The  Public  Conveyance 
Companyof  Paris  invited,  in  1861,  designs  for  a  kilometrical 
measuring  machine.     1881  HALSTED  Mensuration  2  Along 
roads  and  railways  are  placed  kilometric  poles  or  stones. 

Kilowatt  (ki-Wwgt).  Electr.  [f.  KILO-  + 
WATT.]  A  thousand  watts.  Also  attrib. 

1802  BARN.  SMITH  &  HUDSON  Arithm.  for  Schools  147 
A  Kilowatt  is  about  ii  Horse-power.  Ibid.,  This  is  a 
Kilowatt-hour  and  is  equivalent  to  3'6Megajoules.  1895-6 
Calendar  Univ.  Nebraska  196  Dynamos  and  motors  from 
25  Kilo-watts  capacity  down. 

Kilp.  north,  dial.  Forms  :  5-6  kylpe,  5  kelpe, 
6  kilpe,  7-9  kilp,  9  kelp.  [cf.  ON.  kilpr  handle, 
loop ;  also  CLIP  sb\  sense  2.]  The  movable  or 
detachable  handle  (pair  of  clips)  of  a  pot  or 
cauldron ;  also,  a  pot-hook  or  crook  from  which 
a  pot  is  suspended ;  the  bail  or  hoop-handle  of  a 
pot  or  kettle ;  rarely,  a  hook  in  general. 

1425  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  156  Item  pro  scitulis 
emptls  Ebor.,  \od.  Item  pro  uno  kylpe  de  ferro  ad 
eosdem,  \d.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  203/1  A  kylpe  (A.  kelpe)  of 
a  ca.\Aror\,perpen(ticiilitni  1590  fnv.  JohnNevilflfFalding- 
-.uorth,  One  brasse  pot  with  kilpes.  1674-91  RAY  A^.  C. 
U\»'tis  40  KUps,  pot-hooks.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitly  Glo ss., 
Kelps,  the  iron  pothooks  suspended  in  the  chimney;  also 
the  bow  or  circular  handle  of  the  pot  itself.  1881  J.  SAR- 
GISSON  Joe  Scoap  287  (Cumberl.  dial.)  T'  kilps  an'  creuks 
fer  t'  back  band. 

Kilt  (kilt),  v.  Also  5  kylte.  [app.  of  Scand. 
origin  :  cf.  Da.  killt  (also  kille  of)  to  tuck  up, 
Sw.  (dial.)  kilta.  to  swathe,  swaddle;  ON.  had 
kilting,  kjalla  skirt,  lap.] 

1.  trans.  To  gird  up  ;  to  tuck  up  (the  skirts 
round  the  body.  Also  with  up. 


KIMBO. 

a  1340  HAMPOLE Psaller\x\v.  ^  [Ixv. 6]  Graythand  hilles  in  H 
vertukiltidinpowere[occ/«<:rK£/0rf«fV<z].  l^B^Cath.  Angt. 
203/1  To  kylte, . .  svffercinare,  succingere.  1513  DOUGLAS 
SEncis  i.  vi.  27  Venus.. With.  .Hir  skirt  kiltit  till  hir  bair 
kne.  1535  LVNDESAV  Satyre  1380  Then  help  me  for  to  kilt 
my  clais.  01724  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  144 
Come  kilt  up  ye'r  coats  And  let  us  to  Edinburgh  go.  1792 
BURNS  Bra™  Lads  Galla  Water  iii,  1  '11  kilt  my  coats  a  boon 
my  knee,  And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water.  1853  READE 
Chr.  Johnstone  ii.  25  Of  their  petticoats,  the  outer  one  was 
kilted  or  gathered  up  towards  the  front. 

2.  To  fasten  or  tie  up ;   to  pull  or  hoist  tip ;  to 
'  string  up ',  to  hang. 

1697  CLELAND  Poems  30  (Jam.)  Their  bare  preaching  now 
Makes  the  thrush-bush  keep  the  cow,  Better  than  Scots  or 
English  kings  Could  do  by  kilting  them  [the  thieves]  with 
strings.  1810  COCK  Simple  Strains  69  (Jam.)  Many  ane 
she's  kiltet  up  Syne  set  them  fairly  on  their  doup.  1828 
SCOTT  Jrnl.  20  Feb.,  Our  ancestors  brought  the  country  to 
order  by  kilting  thieves  and  banditti  with  strings. 

3.  inlr.  To  go  lightly  and  expeditiously  (i.  e.  as 
with  the  loins  girded). 

1816  SCOTT  Bl.  Dwarf  xvii,  He.. maun  kilt  awa'  wi'  ae 
bonny  lass  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  . .  but  if 
he  disna  kilt  himself  out  o'  the  country,  I'se  kilt  him  wi' 
a  tow.  1894  IAN  MACLAREN  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  iv.  iii.  150 
Kiltin'  up  the  braes. 

4.  trans.  To  gather  in  vertical  pleats,  fastened 
at  the  top  and  free  at  the  bottom,  as  in  a  kilt. 

1887  J.  ASHBV  STERRY  Lazy  Minstrel  (1892)  171  The 
skirt  is  of  flannel  most  cunningly  kilted. 

Kilt  (kilt  ,  sb.  Also  8  quelt,  kelt.  [f.  Kn.T  v.~\ 
A  part  of  the  modern  Highland  dress,  consisting 
of  a  skirt  or  petticoat  reaching  from  the  waist  to 
the  knee :  it  is  usually  made  of  tartan  cloth,  and  is 
deeply  plaited  round  the  back  and  sides;  hence, 
any  similar  article  of  dress  worn  in  other  countries. 

^•1730  BUHT  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  xxii.  (1754)  II.  185  Those 
among  them  who  travel  on  Foot,  .vary  it  [the  Trowze]  into 
the  Quelt  ..  a  small  Part  of  the  Plaid  is  set  in  Folds  and 
girt  round  the  Waste  to  make  of  it  a  short  Petticoat  that 
reaches  half  Way  down  the  Thigh.  1746  Act  19-21  Geo.  II, 
c.  39  §  17  The..philebeg  or  little  kilt.  1771  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  3  Sept.,  His  piper.. has  a  right  to  wear  the 
kilt,  or  ancient  Highland  dress,  with  the  purse,  pistol,  and 
durk.  1771  PENNANT  Tour  Scot.  (1790)  I.  211  The  feil  beag, 
i.  e.  little  plaid,  also  called  kelt.. is  a  modern  substitute  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  plaid.  1814  Scorr  Wav.  xvi,  The  short 
kilt,  or  petticoat,  showed  his  sinewy  and  clean-made  limbs. 
1850  R.  G.  CUMMING  Hunter's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  231 
The  dress  of  the  [Bechuana]  women  consists  of  a  kaross 
depending  from  the  shoulders,  and  a  short  kilt.  1874 
BOUTELL  Arms  ft  Ann.  viii.  147  Thus  was  formed  a  species 
of  kilt  of  armour,  or  iron  petticoat. 

Kilt,  obs.  or  dial.  pa.  pple.  of  KILL  v. 

Kilted  (ki-lted),  a.  [f.  KILT  sb.  +  -ED  *.]  Wear- 
ing a  kilt. 

1809  BYRON  Eng.  Bards  fy  Sc.  Review.  526  The  kilted 
goddess  kissed  Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist. 
1848  CLOUGH  Bothie  IX.  149  This  is  the  letter  of  Hobbes, 
the  kilted  and  corpulent  hero.  1900  Scott.  Antiq.  XV.  31 
The  earliest  killed  force. .in  the  king's  pay  was  the  Black 
Watch. 

Kilted  (ki-lted),///.  a.    [f.  KILT  v.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Tucked  up ;  having  the  skirts  tucked  up. 

1724  RAMSAY  The  Toast  ii,  If  ye  bare-headed  saw  her, 
Kilted  to  the  knee.  1865  HAMILTON  Poems  88  (E.  D.  D.) 
Wi1  kilted  coats,  knee-deep  among  the  heather. 

2.  Gathered  in  a  series  of  vertical  pleats. 

1896  Daily  News  19  Mar.  6/5  Kilted  silk,  net,  and  lace 
will  be  largely  used  for  capes.  1900  IVestm.  Gaz.  20  Sept. 
3/2  The  bodice  is  made  with  this  same  very  closely-kilted 
chiffon  drawn  into  a  wide  berth  of  cream  lace. 

Kilter,  variant  of  KELTER  sbt 

Kilting  (ki-ltirj),  M.  sb.  [f.  KILT  v.  +  -ING  1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  KILT  ;  the  act  of  girding  or 
tucking  up,  or  of  plaiting  like  a  kilt ;  the  result  of 
this.  Also  attrib.,  as  killing-belt,  -machine. 

1521  Church™.  Ace.  St  Michaels,  York  (Nichols  1797) 
309  Pd  for  Kilting  Belts  id.  1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  300 
note.  Women,  when  they  go  to  Work,  truss  up  their  Petti- 
coats with  a  Belt,  and  this  they  call  their  Kilting.  1880 
CasselFs  Mag.  June  441  Killings  are  yielding  to  box-plaits. 
1884  litest.  Morn.  News  9  Aug.  1/3  Kilting  machine,  work- 
room tables. 

Kimbe,  obs.  form  of  KEMB  v. 

Kimberlite(ki'mbail3it).  Min.  [Named,  1886, 
from  Kimberley  in  Cape  Colony  +•  -ITE  l  2  b.]  The 
eruptive  rock,  or  'blue  ground ',  which  is  the 
matrix  of  the  diamond  at  Kimberley  and  else- 
where in  South  Africa ;  it  occurs  in  cylindrical 
'  pipes ',  often  having  a  diameter  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  and  of  unknown  depth. 

1887  H.  CARVILL  LEWIS  in  Papers  on  the  Dianwtid  (1897) 
50  There  appears  to  be  no  named  rotk-type  having  at  once 
the  composition  and  slruclure  of  Ihe  Kimberley  rock.  ..It 
is  now  proposed  to  name  the  rock  Kinlberlite.  .  .Kimberlitfi 
is  a  rock  sni generis,  dissimilar  to  any  other  known  species. 
1899  Edin.  Rev.  Apr.  319 This  'blue  'rock— named 'Kimber- 
lite  '  by  Professor  Cai  vill  Lewis — is  really  of  a  dull  green 
tint,  due  to  ils  impregnation  wilh  iron  oxides. 

Kimbling,  var.  kimlin^g:  see  KIMNEL. 

Ki-rnbo,  in  phr.  on  kimbo :  see  A-KIMBO. 

fKi-mbo,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  A-KIMBO.]  Re- 
sembling an  arm  a-kimbo. 

1697  DRYDKN  I'irf.  Past.  lit.  67  Two  [Bowls].  .  .The 
Kimbo  Handles  seem  with  Bears-foot  carv'd. 

t  Ki-mbo,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  kembo.  [f. 
A-KIMKO-]  trans.  To  set  a-kimbo.  Hence 
I  Ki-mboed  fpl.  a. 


KIME. 

,748  RicilAEnsos  Clarissa  (.8n>  IV.  CDtri.  540  For 
a  wife  10  c,.mc  up  wi[h  kenitxitd  arm.  1754  -  GrandisOH 
lv  ms  and  strutted  up  to  me. 

1808  SHIILKV  Asmodtui  I.  41  Who  thrusts  herself  into  every 
company  with  kimboed  arms. 

t  Kime.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  kyme.  [Etym. 
obscure  ;  app.  the  root  of  AKJMED  ;  cf.  also  western 
dial,  kind  silly,  stupid,  dizzy.]  A  simpleton,  fool. 
c  1395  Plowman's  Tote  II.  695  The  emperour  yaf  the  pope 
somtyme  So  hyghe  lordship  him  about,  That,  at  [the]  laste, 
the  sely  kyme  {laler  edd.  kime),  The  proude  pope  putte 
him  out. 

Kimenell.  obs.  fonn  of  KIMNEL. 

Kim-kam,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also 
8  chim-cham.  [app.  (•  bam,  CAM  a.,  crooked, 
awry,  reduplicated  as  \njlim-jlam,  jim-jam,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Crooked,  awkward,  perverse,  contrary. 
1581  SrANYHfRST  /Enfis    n.  (Arb.)   44  Thee  wauering 

Commons  in  kym  kam  sectes  ar  haled,  a  1734  NORTH 
Exam.  I.  iii.  g  47  1741')  151  Now  the  Reason  of  all  this 
Chim-Cham  Stuff,  is  the  ridiculous  Undertaking,  of  the 
Author,  to  prove  Gates'  Plot.. out  of  Coleman's  Papers. 
!879  '  .  Xkrofsh.  Word-kk.  s.  v.,  Let's  a  none 

o'  yore  kim-kam  ways. 

B.  adv.  Crookedly,  awry;   in  a  wayward,  per- 
verse, or  conlrary  way. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  452  Everything  then  was 
turned  upside  downe,  and.,  all  went  kini  kam.  1658 
J.  HARRINGTON  rrerog.  /V/.  Cffvt.  i.  xii.  (1700)  310  He 
prcsumes[etc.] .  Kim  Kam  to  the  Experience  of  all  Common- 


with  a  throw  of  the  legs  athwart  one  another. 

Kimlin'g,  kimmel:  see  KIMNKI.. 

Kimmen,  -in,  -ond,  var.  CUMMIXG  Sc.  (Cf. 
KIMNKL.)  Ximmer,  variant  of  CUMJIEB. 

Kimmeridge  (ki-maridj).  A  village  on  the 
Dorsetshire  cuast,  where  extensive  beds  of  the 
Upper  Oolite  formation  are  developed.  Hence, 

Kimmeridge  clay,  a  bed  of  clay  in  the  Upper  Oolite  con- 
taining bituminous  shales.  Khnmeridge  coal,  shale_of  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  containing  so  much  bitumen  that  it  may 
be  burnt  as  coal ;  Kimmeridge  coal  money,  disks  of  shale 
found  near  Kimmeridge,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  coins  by  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

1831  DK  LA  BECHE  Geol,  Man  (ed.  2)  319  The  Kimmeridge 
clay.. has  a  considerable  range,  particularly  over  England 
and  France.  1851  D.  WILSON  Prth.  Ann.  (1863)  I.  it.  vi. 
438  Objects  on  which  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  coal-money 
was  conferred.  1871  Imperial  Gazetteer  Eng.  <r  Wales  I. 
1104/2  Bracelets  made  of  the  Kimmeridge  coal  were  found 
in  an  ancient  burial  place  at  Dorchester  in  1830. 

Hence  Xinuneri'dgian  a.  Geol.,  the  specific 
epithet  of  that  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Oolite 
which  is  prominent  at  Kimmeridge. 

1863  DANA  Man.  Geol.  440  The  British  subdivisions  are 
for  the  most  part  recognized  in  France. .in  the  Oolite — i, 
Bajocian . .  6,  Kimmeridgian. 

£i  mnel.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  o.  3  (kembe- 
lina  ,  4  kym-,  kemelyn,  5  kymlyn(e,  5-6 
kemelin(e,  5-7  -ing,  6  kymlen,  -ling,  gim-,  7 
kimline,  -linge,  -blinge,  kemelling,  9  (dial.) 
kimlin(g,  gimlin.  0.  5-6  kymnell(e,  6  kimen-, 
kimn-,  kimmell,  7  kym-,  kimnel(l,  kemell,  9 
(dial.)  kimnel.  [ME.  kem(b)elin,  kim(f)lin,  and 
kim(e)nel,  of  somewhat  obscure  formation,  bnt 
app.  related  to  OE.  cumb,  ME.  combe,  COOMB  1; 
see  sense  2  there. 

The  earlier  form  is  that  in  .lin ;  for  that  in  ~nel,  cf.  cracknel 
from  V.craguelin  (also  surviving  as  crackling.  More  ob- 
scure is  the  Sc.^;ww(7w(rfCt'MMiNG,  which  also  has  a  parallel 
in  craccm(  i  -  cracknel.  M;itzner  compares  med.L.  cimiliitc, 
citniniU,  but  this  denotes  a  basin  for  washing  the  hands  in, 
and  is  regarded  by  Du  Cange  as  an  aphetized  form  of  aqui. 
or  aqnainartile  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

A  tub  used  for  brewing,  kneading,  salting  meat, 
and  other  household  purposes. 

a.    [c  1*75  Roll  2-5  Edw.  I  in  Promp.  Parv.  274  note, 

Stephano   le   loigniir,  pro  j.  Kembelina  subtus    cisternam 

Regis,  vii  d.\    1335  in  Riley  Lond.  Mew.  (1868)  194,  5  keme- 

.  lot/,     f  1386  CHAL'CF.R  Miller's  T.  362  Anon  go  gete 

vs.. A  knedyng  irogh  or  ellis  a  kymelyn  [v.r.  kemelyn(e, 

kcmclyiig].      1485  in-!',  in  Ripon  Ch.   Acts  (Surtees)    371 

:.lyn  pro  carnibus  salsandis.      1545  Richmond  U"~ills 

:  1'owe  kymlings  for  salting  of  beefe,  the  one  of 

<  ,  the  other  of  leadc.     1599  Acct.  Bk.   H'.   ll'ray  in 

, nary  XXXII.  243  Item,  one  gimlinge.     1641  H.  I'.rsr 

I'arm.  Bks.  (Suitots)  105  Our  kimblinge  is  a  just  bushell. 

1824  Craven  Gloss  ,  Gimlin,  a  large,  shallow  tub,  in  which 

lied.     1855  ROBINSON  \rhitly  Gloss.,  Kitnlin, 

a  large  duugh  tub. 

S.  (-1425  /  ec.  in  \Vr..\Vulcker  662/32  Hec  m»a,kymnelle. 
1509  in  Market  Ilarb.  Rec.  (1890)  233,  iiij  payllys  and  iij 
kymnelk.  1551-60  ftai.  Sir  H.  Parker  in  H.  Hall  Elizat. 
Sx.  ^1887)  152  In  the  lirewehouse  ..  sixe  Kimenelles  iij'. 
«i6ij  Coxcomb  iv.  vii[i],  Shec's  somewhat 

simple  indeed,  she  knew  not  what  a  Kimnell  was.  1879 
Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  tt'»rd-bk.,  AV«/«/,the  shallow  tub 
in  which  butter  is  washed  and  salted  when  fresh  from  the 
churn. 

II  Kimono  'kirm?°-no).  [Jap.]  A  long  Japanese 
robe  with  sleeves. 

1887  Pall  .Ifall  G.  17  Nov.  5/2  A  troupe  of  geisha  dancing 
m»  ..  dressed  in  pink,  flower-variegated  kimonos.  1894 
168  At  a  fancy  ball  one  frequently  sees  real 
Japanese  kimonos,  of  exquisite  material. 

Hence  Kimo  noed  a.,  dressed  in  a  kimono. 

1894  )«c  Gaitlcw.  168  One  accustomed  to  the  kimonoed 
beauties  of  Japan. 
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Kimple,  variant  of  KEMPLE  Sc. 

Kin  ,kin),  sb.i  Forms:  i  cyn(n,  cinn,  1-6 
kynfn;  2-3  cun.  3-4  kun;  2  cen-,  2-4  ken(ne; 
4  6  kynne,  Sc.  kine,  kyne,  5-7  kinne,  3-  kin. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  cyn(n,  neuter,  =  OFris.  kin, 
&•;/,  kon,  OS.  kunni  (MDu.  kunnc,  konne,  Du. 
kunne\  OHG.  chunni  (MHG.  kiinne,  kunne}  ^ 
ON.  kyn  (Da.,  Sw.  kon\  Goth.  £«;/*' :-OTeut. 
*ku?jjom,  from  the  weak  grade  of  the  ablaut-series 
kin-t  &an-,  kirn-  =  Aryan  £?«-,  gon-t  £«-,  'to  pro- 
duce, engender,  beget',  whence  also  Gr.  ytvos, 
yoyos,  ylyvofMiy  L. genus, gigtiZre,  etc.  Cf.  KEN  v.* 

In  the  Teutonic  word,  as  in  Latin  genus  and  Greek  Wros, 
tbree  main  senses  appear,  (i)  race  or  stock,  (2)  class  or  kind, 
(3)  gender  or  sex  ;  the  last, found  in  OE.  and  early  ME.,  but 
not  later,  is  the  only  sense  in  mod.  Du.,  Da.,  and  Sw.] 

I.  Family,  race,  blood-relations. 

1.  A  group  of  persons  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  so  connected  by  blood-relationship ; 
a  family,  stock,  clan;  fin  OE.  also,  people, 
nation,  tribe  (freq.  with  denning  genitive,  as  Israela^ 
Caldea  cyii) ;  =  KIND  ji.ii,  KINDRED 2.  Now  rare. 
(•825  I't'sf.  Psalter  l.vxvii[i].  8  Ne  sien  swe  swe  fedras 
heara,  cyn  5uerh  and  bitur.  ^897  K.  /ELFRED  Gregorys 
Past.  xiv.  84  se  sint  acoren  kynn  Gode.  a  1000  Cxamon's 
E.i\\t.  265  (Gr.)  Mid  yrmSum  Israhela  cyn.  ciooo  O.  £. 
Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  449  Of  lotum  comon  Cantwara.  .& 
t>set  cyn  on  West  Sexum  f>e  man  nu  jit  hjet  lutna  cynn. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  pa  wes  hweSere  an  me}ie  cynn 
[/KLFHIC  i.  24  ma-?;3]  ^  neferne  abeah  to  nanedeofel  }yld  . . 
and  J?es  cenne  [/Ei.FRic  maes<5e]  god  sselde  and  5esette  ae. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9137  So  \>zt  of  fmlke  kunne  (>er  nas 
Jx>  no  fere,  c  1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  438  By  tho 
figuris  mowe  al  ken..rekene  and  novmbre.  1604  ROWLANDS 
Lookt  to  it  ii  You  that  deny  the  stocke  from  whence  you 
came,  Thrusting  your  selfe  into  some  Gentle  kin.  1879 
HEARS  Aryan  H&useh.  xii.  280  By  the  natural  expansion 
of  the  Household  kins  are  formed  ;  and  these  kins  in  turn 
form  within  themselves  smaller  bodies  of  nearer  kinsmen, 
intermediate.. between  the  Household  and  the  entire  kin. 

t  b.  The  family  or  descendants  of  a  specified 
ancestor;  offspring, progeny, posterity;  —  KlNU-sA 
1 1  b,  KINDRED  2  b.  Obs. 

c  950  Lindisf,  Gosp.  Matt.  Hi.  7  Cynn  aetterna  [L.  progenies 
~'iperariun\,  971  Btickl.  Hom.  23  Hie  wasron  of  Dauides 
cynnes  strynde.  c  1000  ^£LFRIC  Horn.  II.  190  Din  cynn  [L. 
semen  tnutn}  sceal  selSeodig  wunian  on  oSrum  earde.  c  1200 
ORMIN  9837  We  sinndenn  Abrahamess  kinn  &  Abrahamess 
chilldre.  ^1320  Cast.  Love  179  Alle  the  kynne  that  of  hym 
come  Shulde  have  the  same  dome.  1567  Gttde  $•  Godlie  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  8  Than  pray.  .That  ge  may  be  of  Isackis  kin. 

t  C.  The  group  of  persons  formed  by  each  stage 
of  descent  in  a  family  or  clan ;  a  generation ;  = 
KIND  sb.  ii  c,  KINDRED  a  c.  Obs. 

c  825  I'esp.  Psalter  Ixxxiv.  6  Ne  aSene  3u  eorre  8in  from 
cynne  in  cynn.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  Ixxvii.  7  pact  hi  heora 
bearnum  budun  ..  and  cinn  o3rum  cy&den.  a.  1300  Cursor 
M.  11401  (Cott.)  J?is  writte  was  gett  fra  kin  to  kin.  Ibid. 
1464  (Gott),  laraeth  pat  was  be  fift  kin  fra  seth. 

•f  d.  Genealogy,  descent ;  =  KIND  sb.  1 1  d,  KIN- 
DRED 2  d.  Obs. 

c  892  O,  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  716  Eawa  [waes]  Pybing, 
bits  cyn  is  beforan  awriten.  cizoo  ORMIN  2050  Ne  talde 
pe^  nohht  te^re  kinn  . .  Bi  wimmenn,..&  all  forrj?i  wass 
Cristess  kinn. .  Hi  Jossep  reccnedd.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  464 
?ef  l>u  wult  cnawen  my  cun,  ich  am  kinges  dohter.  c  1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14975  Of  Ethelbright  haue 
I  told  be  kyn. 

2.  Ancestral  stock   or  race ;  family.      Usually 
without  article  and  with  descriptive  adj.  or  sb.,  esp. 
in  phr.  (come}  of  good  (noble,  etc. )£/"«;    =  KINDJ^. 
12,  KINDRED  3.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

moo  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  D)  an.  1067  Of  geleaffullan  & 
aeflelan  cynne  heo  waes  asprungon.  c  taoo  Vices  fy  Virtues 
7  ^if  hie  bie5  of  hei^e  kenne.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr,  1233  pe 
leuedi  of  hei^e  kenne.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  442  What  ys  \>y 
ri^te  name ;  &  of  wat  kyn  pou  ert  y  come ;  tel  me  a!  pat  Bope. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  n.  xci.  4*6  (Add.  MS.)  Some  are  prowde, 
that  they  come  of  noble  kynne,  and  sayne  they  are  Gentil- 
men.  1591  SPENSER  Teares  Muses  345  Some  one  perhaps  of 
gentle  kin.  1856  IjALi,ANTiNE/'<?^wj2o6(E.  D.  D.)  He  comes 
o'  g-ude  kin. 

D.  By  or  of  kin ,  by  birth  or  descent,  rare. 

c  1400  Chaucer  s  Melib.  F  601  (Harl.)  A  free  man  by  kyn 
[6  texts  kynde]  or  hurthe.  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  13  in  Babees 
Bk,  299  Yf  he  be  gentylmon  of  kyn,  The  porter  wille  lede 
the  to  nym.  ^1470  Golagros  fy  Ga-w.  191,  I  am  yourcousing 
of  kyn.  1898  CROCKETT  Standard  Bearer  76  (E.  D.  D.) 
She  was  gentle  of  kin  and  breeding. 

3.  The  group  of  persons  who  are  related  to  one ; 
one's  kindred,  kinsfolk,  or  relatives,  collectively. 
(Now  the  chief  sense.)  a.  with  possess,  pron.  (rarely 
the}. 

c  875  Sax.  Gen.  m  O.  E.  Texts  179  Da  waes  agan . .  ccc  ond 
xcvi  wintra  3aes  5e  his  cynn  merest  westseaxna  lond  on  walum 
.     971  BlickL  Hotn.  175  For  hwon  waeron  j;yt  swa 


ioye.  1362  LANCL.  /'.  PI.  A.  1. 166  Vn-kuynde  to  heare  kun 
and  to  alle  cristene.  1413  Pilgr.  Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv. 
xxiii.  6/,  I  mett  in  the  weye  moche  dyuerse  peple..my 
frendes  and  my  kyn  and  also  many  other.  x«o  CROWLEV 
Last  Tnttnp  296  Thy  chyld,  nor  any  other  of  thy  kynne. 
1601  SHAKS.  Tu>cl.  A',  i.  v.  123  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most 
weake  Pia-viater.  a  1700  DRVDEN  (J.),  The  father,  mother, 
and  the  kin  beside,  Were. overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide.  1742 
.  Nt.  Th.  !\.  543  Nor  are  our  brothers  thoughtless  of 
their  kin,  Yet  absent.  1807  CKABBE  Par.  Reg.  in.  7-^7  His 
kin  Kupposed  him  dead.  1891  BIAKISTON  in  Colleges  Oxford 


KIN. 

(1891)  329  Sir  Thomas  Pope.,  did  not  saddle  [Trinity  College] 
with  any  of  the  prefereHces  for  founder  's-kin  winch  proved 
fertile  in  litigation  elsewhere. 

b.  Without  article  or  pronoun.     Now  rare,  exc. 
in  kith  and  (or)  kin  :  see  KITH. 

c  1150  Hytmn  to  God  30  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  App.  259 
Fader  forjif  vs..Al  swo  we  do3..to  freomede  &  kunne. 
c  13*5  Chron.  Eng.  92  (Ritson)  Bruyt  hade  muche  folk  with 
him,  Bouw  fremede  and  eke  kun.  (1450  St.  Luthbert 
(Surtees)  4326  pai  spared  nouthir  kynn  na  kyth.  a  159* 
GREENE  Jos.  //'',  v.  ii,  \\'hat  was  I  born  to  be  the  scorn  of 
kin  ?  1607  SHAKS.  Timon  \.\.  121  One  onely  Daughter  haue 
I,  no  Kin  else.  1836  W.  IRVING  Astoria  II.  63  Oneofthose 
anomalous  beings.  .  who  seem  to  have  neither  kin  nor  country- 

c.  Used  of  a  single  person  :   Kinsman,  relative; 
=  KINDRED  4  b.   arch. 

c  1200  MS.  Digby  59  in  Opera  Symeon  Dnnelm.  (Surtees) 
I.  190  Sic  dicimus  vulgariter  Mother  kyn  nor  «•>-»,  id  est 
neque  cognatum  neque  amicum.  c  1205  LAY.  13730  He  wes 
heore  cun  it  heore  freond.  Ibid.  21462  Hercne  me  Cador; 
{hi  xrt  min  a;e  cun.  1381  WYCLIF  Rvth  ii.  20  And  eft  she 
seith,  Oure  ny^  kyn  is  the  man.  c  1475  Partenay  6278  Ny 
kyn  tie  is  to  king  off  norway,  For  of  Melusine  discended 
all  thay.  1601  SHAKS.  Twcl.  A',  v.  i.  237  Of  charity,  what 
kinne  are  you  to  me?  1790  SHIRREFS  Poems  78  (E.  D.  D.) 
Were  he  a  Laird,  he'd  be  nae  kin  to  me.  1864  SVVINBUKNE 
Atalanta  398  O  sweetest  kin  to  me  in  all  the  world. 

d.  In  predicative  use  passing  into  adj.  •=  Related, 
AKIN 


.  ^. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fVt  ir.  ii.  120  Like  those  that  are 
kinne  to  the  King.  1601  —  Affs  Weil  \\.  i.  41  My  sword 
and  yours  are  kinne.  1606  —  Tr.  fy  Cr.  in.  iii.  175  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  :  That  all  with 
one  consent  praise  new  borne  gaudes.  1695  tr.  Colbatck"s 
New  Light  Chintrg.  Put  out  37,  I  do  not  find  it  any 
the  least  Kin  to  a  Miracle.  17*6  G.  ROBERTS  4  1  'cars  I  'cy. 
g  It  is  next  kin  to  an  Impossibility  ..  to  have  their  Water 
Drought  out  of  the  Country.  1788  REID  Aristotle's  Log. 
ii.  §  2.  26  They  are  indeed  Kin  to  each  other.  1870  DISRAELI 
Lot  hair  I.  ix.  59  But  we  are  kin  ;  we  have  the  same  blood 
in  our  veins. 

4.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  related 
by  birth  or  descent  ;  kinship,  relationship,  con- 
sanguinity. Now  rare. 

a  1548  HALL  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV  100  He.  .rode  in  poste  to 
his  kynsman,  ..verefiyng  the  old  proverbe  :  kynne  will 
crepe,  where  it  maie  not  go.  1628  WITHER  Brit.  Rememb. 
i.  1  161  The  brother  to  the  brother  growes  a  stranger.  There 
is  no  kin,  but  Cousnage.  1678  BUTLEK  Hud.  in.  L  1294 
'Cause  Grace  and  Virtue  are  within  Prohibited  Degrees  of 
Kin.  1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  fy  Arc.  n.  108  Palamon,  Whom 
Theseus  holds  in  bonds..  Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to 
me.  1858  MRS.  OLITHANT  Laird  Norlaw  III.  156  The 
Mistress  herself,  after  that  first  strange  impulse  of  kin  and 
kindness..  relapsed  into  her  usual  ways. 
II.  Class,  group,  division. 

•f-  5.  A  large  natural  group  or  division  of  animals 
or  plants,  having  presumably  a  common  ancestry; 
the  race  (of  men,  fishes,  etc.);  a  race  (of  plants); 
=  KIND  sb.  10.  Obs. 

In  OE.  freq.  as  the  second  element  in  compounds,  as 
deorcynn^Jisccynn^it^olcynn^  manncynnt  ivifcynn^  etc. 

971  BlickL  Hom.  5  Seo  aereste  modor  J»yses  menniscan 
cynnes.  Ibid,  83  Him  bib  beforan  andweard  ealenglacynn 
&  manna  cynn.  a  1000  Hoeth.  Metr.  xi.  67  Merestream  ne 
dear  ofer  eorSan  sceat  card  jebraedan  fisca  cynne.  c  1175 
Lamb.  I/oiti.  97  He  walde  monna  cun  on  bisse  deie  isun- 
dian.  c  1340  Curso  r  M.  22084  (Fairf.)  Alle  mannis  kin  he 
[antechrist]  salle  for-do. 

f6.  A  class  (of  persons,  animals,  or  things)  having 
common  attributes;  a  species,  sort,  kind  ;  =  KIND 
sb.  13.  Ofa. 

t'95o  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  21  Bis  soSlice  cynn  ne  bi5 
fordrifen  buta  Serh  ^ebedd  and  faestern.  cg/6o  Rule  St. 
^fwr^(Schroer)  i.  9  Feower  synt  muneca  cyn.  D^t  forme 
is  mynstermonna  .  .  Ober  cyn  is  ancrena.  (1175  Lamb. 
Hom.  135  Feole  cunne  beo5  of  weldede.  a  1250  Otvi  % 
Night.  1396  Hi  beob  tweire  cunne.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbcrt 
(Surtees)  488  Many  Fysches  of  kynes  sere.  1500  Notting- 
ham Ret.  III.  450  Any  kinnes  of  corne  bought  for  mer- 
chandise. 

t  b.  In  this  sense,  chiefly  in  a  genitive  phrase, 
dependent  upon  following  sb.  Cf.  KIND  sb.  14. 

In  OE.  the  genitive  might  be  either  sing,  or  pi.,  according 
to  sense;  e.g.  selces  or  gehwylces  cynnes  deor,  animals  of 
each  or  every  kind,  monigra  cynna  $cipn>  ships  of  many 
ki"nds,/m>ra  cymia  treou'U,  trees  of  three  kinds.  In  ME., 
cynnes  became  kwmest  kynnes,  kyns,  kins  ;  cynna  became 
kunne,  kynne>  kyn,  kin.  For  the  latter  the  genitive  sing. 
was  often  substituted  ;  and  conversely,  kynne,  kin,  appeared 
in  the  sing.,  esp.  in  the  north,  where  it  was  prob.  viewed  as 
an  uninflected  genitive,  as  in  man  son,  fader  bredcr,  etc. 
The  preceding  adjectival  word  agreeing  with  kynnes,  kins, 
dropped  its  genitival  s  somewhat  early  ;  sometimes  it  was 
transferred  to  kinnes,  thus  alle  skynnes  (=  alles  k\nnest 
alle  kynne  s\)  no  skynnes,  etc.  Usually  however  the  two 
words  were  at  length  combined,  as  in  the  later  forms  alkin(s^ 
anykin(sJ~el?-kin{SiWanykin(s,nokin(sQtnakin(s,ctherkin($i 
stre~kin(S)  ttvilkin(s,  same-kin  .s,  f/tiskrn(s,  ivhiik-kin  (Invil- 
kyn),  wJtatkin(s.  Few  of  these  came  down  to  1500,  though 
in  the  north  ivhatkin  is  found  in  the  i6th  c.,  and  survives  in 
Sc.  and  north  Eng.  as  w/iafn,  beside  siccan  from  swiik  kin. 

The  reduction  of  kin,  to  its  simple  uninflected  form  may 
have  been  assisted  by  the  equivalent  use  of  man  f  re  (MANM  K  > 
from  OFr-,  which  is  thus  found,  as  threo  maner  rrttn  =  mtn 
of  three  kinds  or  sorts.  In  this,  at  an  early  period,  we  find 
(j/"inserted  :  an  manure  offiscet  al  ntaner  <>  suet  slices,  the 
syntactical  relation  between  the  words  being  thus  reversal, 
and  although  this  appears  to  have  rarely  extended  to  kin 
itself,  it  affected  its  later  representative  kind,  also  sort, 
species,  etc.,  so  that  we  now  say'  all  kinds  of  things'  things 
of  all  kinds.  This  may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  order  of  the  words  (as  distinct  from  their  syn- 
tactical relation!  'al  kins  thinges*  is  more  closely  represent.  -d 
by  '  all  kinds  of  things  '  than  by  *  things  of  all  kind  '.  K-je 
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KIND,  MANNER,  SORT,  etc.,  and,  for  the  special  combinations 
of  kin  with  preceding  adj.,  ALKIN,  ANV-KYN,  cic. 

agoo  O.  H..  MartyroL  18  Apr.  58  Monigra  cyna  wil  deor. 
971  Blickl.  How.  63  j?reora  cynna  syndon  morbras.  ^1175 
Lamb,  Horn.  51  per  wunie3  fower  cunnes  wurmes  inne. 
Ibid,  79  Alles  cunnes  wilde  deor.  cizoo  ORMIN  2260  On 
alle  kinne  wise.  Ibid.  9759  An  kinness  neddre  . .  Iss 
Vipera  ^ehatenn.  a  1250  Owl  and  Night.  886  Mi  muth 
haveth  tweire  kunne  salve,  a  1300  Cursor  Af.  27901  (Colt.) 
It  es  funden  bodili  foure  kin  maner  [v.  **.  fowrkins  maners] 
of  glotony.  1:1340  Ibid,  12346  (Fairf.)  Alle  J»ai  ..  honoured 
liim  on  buire  kin  wise.  1362  LANCL.  P.  PI.  A.  x.  2  ACastel 
. .  I -mad  of  foure  kunne  [v,  rr,  foure  skenis,  skynnes,  kynnes] 
Binges,  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Fame  in.  440  Alle  skynnes 
condiciouns.  ^1440  Gesta  Rom.  l.xi.  254  i  Harl.)  He  shall 
telle  yow  what  kynne  tldynges  that  he  hathe  browte.  Ibid. 
Ixix.  316  (Harl.)  What  kynnys  treson  is  f»is?  15..  SIR  A. 
BARTON  in  Snrtees  Misc.  (1888)  68  Ye  wott  not  what  kine 
a  man  he  is.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Sc.  325  in  Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xxxiii,  Counterfuting  fair  in  all  kin  things. 

III.  f7.  Gender;  sex;   =  KIND  sb.  7.  06s. 
ciooo  MLFRIC  Gram.  vi.  (Z.)  18  /Efter  gecynde  syndon  twa 

cyn  on  namum..werlic  and  wiflic.  c  loooSajr.  Leeckd.  III. 
144  past  bu  meht  witan  on  bearn-eacenum  wife  hwaeberes 
cynnes  beam  heo  cennan  sceal.  c  1200  ORMIN  3056  Till 
e^berr  kinn  onn  eorfce,  Till  weppmann  &  till  wifmannkinn. 

IV.  Phrases,  (from  3,  4.) 

8.  Ofkin  =  AKiN:  Related  by  blood-ties.  Also, 
Related  in  character  or  qualities. 

1486  Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  47  For  my  sake  and  othre  unto 
whome  he  is  of  kin.  1607-12  BACON  Ess.,  Atheisme  (Arb.) 
338  Man  is  of  Kin  to  the  beastes  by  his  body,  and  if  he  be 
not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spiritt,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble 
Creature.  1642  FULLER  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  iv.  xix.  339  Kings, 
how  nearly  soever  allied,  are  most  of  Kinne  to  their  own 
Interest.  1741  MONRO  Anat.  Bones  (ed.  3)  306  The  Bones 
of  the  toes  are  much  of  kin  \ed.  1782  a-kin]  to  those  of  the 
Thumb  and  Fingers.  1877  C.  GEIKIE  Chrht  Ivi.  (1879)  685 
You  are  of  kin  in  heart  to  the  prophet-murderers  ! 

b.  Near  of  kin,  closely  related.    ?  Obs. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  I'Ifj  c.  22  Preamble,  They  be  ner  of 
kyn.  1611  BIBLE  Ruth  \\.  20  The  man  is  neere  of  kin  vnto 
vs.  1651  HOBBES  Leviath.  \\.  xix.  101  The  neerer  of  kin, 
is  the  neerer  in  affection.  1767  BLA.CKSTONE  Comm.  II.  xiv. 
219  The  uncle  is  certainly  nearer  of  kin  to  the  common 
stock,  by  one  degree,  than  the  nephew.  1768  TUCKER  Lt. 
Nat.  (1834)  I.  ii.  xxvi.  564  This  probability,  being  so  near 
of  kin  to  certainty. 

c.  Next  (f  nearest}  of  kin,  most  closely  related  ; 
chiefly  absol.  the  person  (or  persons)  standing  in 
the  nearest  degree  of  blood-relationship  to  another, 
and  entitled  to  share  in  his  personal  estate  in  case 
of  intestacy. 

[1426  E.  E.  Wills  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  76  My  brethren  and  my 
sustren  and  next  of  my  kjjn.  1540  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V,  c.  40 
(1814)  II.  377/2*  pe  nearest  of  be  kin  to  succeid  to  jiaim 
sail  haue  bair  gudis.]  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI 104  b, 
The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord  Cawny  chalenged  the 
enheritaunce.  ci6oo  K.  Leir  in  Percy's  Relives,  Being 
dead,  their  crowns  they  left  Unto  the  next  of  kin.  1693 
Sc.  Acts  Will.  Ill,  c.  72  In  the  Case  of  a  moveable  Estate 
left  by  a  defunct,  and  falling  to  his  nearest  of  kin.  1827 
JARMAN  J.  Powell's  Devises  II.  65  For  the  next  of  kin  it 
was  argued,  that  the  estate  was  to  be  sold  out  and  out. 
1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XIII.  198/1  The  next  of  kin  must  be 
ascertained  according  to  the  rules  of  consanguinity. 

fig,  a  1770  JORTIN  Sentt.  (1771)  IV.  ii.  13  As  for  lying 
which  is  next  of  kin  to  perjury. 

V.  9.  attrib.)  as  kin-bond,  -marriage,  -sphere  ; 
t  kin-rest,  a  general  cessation  from  labour  (with 
reference  to  the  Jewish  sabbatical  year). 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test,  Love  i.  v.  (Skeat)  1.  103,  I  pray  that., 
this  eighteth  lyere]  mowe  to  me  bothe  be  kinrest  and  masse- 
day  after  the  seven  werkedays  of  travayle.  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  xxii.  (1252)  394  Fear  The  fate  of  your  kin-sphere. 
1881  E.  B.  TV  LOR  in  Academy  9  Apr.  265  Exogamy  is  con- 
nected both  with  wife-capture  and  with  barring  kin -marriage. 
1890  GROSS  Gild  Merck.  I.  169  When  the  old  kin-bond  (the 
'  maegth  ')  dissolved,  various  new  institutions  arose. 

Kin  (kin),  sb.~  north,  dial.  Forms:  4  kyn(n)e, 
8  kinn,  8-9  kin,  9  keen.  [var.  of  chin,  chene, 
CHINE  j£.l,  repr.  OE.  cine,  cinu.  For  the  k-,  cf. 
kedlock,  keslop,  kirk,  kirn,  etc.]  A  crack,  chink,  or 
slit;  esp.  (a)  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earth;  (£)  a 
chap  or  crack  in  the  skin. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVacc  (Rolls)  1720  pey  leye  in 
dykes  &.  in  kynes  [rime  Peyteuyns].  Ibid.  13976  In  chynes 
[v.  r.  kynnes],  in  creuesses,  &  in  semes.  1737  BRACKEN 
Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  244  Subject  to  what's  called  a  Kin, 
or  Crack  in  the  lower  Lip.  1781  J.  HUTTON  Tour  to  Caves 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.\  Kinns,  chinks  and  crevices  in  rocks,  or 
breaks  in  the  skin  of  the  human  body.  ito6Cum&/d,  Gloss., 
Kins,  Keens,  cracks  in  the  hands  caused  by  frost. 

Hence  Kin  v.t  to  chap  or  crack  ;  Kinnecl  a.  or 
pa. pple.,  cracked,  chapped;  chilblained. 

1825  BROCKETT  s.  v.  Keen,  The  hands  are  said  to  be  keened 
with  the  frost,  when  the  skin  is  broken  or  cracked,  and  a  sore 
induced.  1855  ROBINSON  IVhitby  Gloss.,  'Kinn'd  hands', 
chopped  hands.  '  Kinn'd  feet ',  chilblained  feet. 

-klU  (kin),  suffix )  forming  diminutives,  corresp. 
to  MDu.  -kijn,  -ken,  MLG.  -kin  =  OHG.  -chin, 
MHG.  -chfn,  -chein,  -chin,  -chen  (G.  -ekeri),  as  in 
MDu.  kindekijn,  -ken,  MLG.  kindektn,  MHG. 
kindichin,  G.  kindchen  little  child;  MDu.  huse- 
kijn,  'hnusken,  MHG.  hausichin,  G.  haitschen  a 
little  house.  No  trace  of  the  suffix  is  found  in  OE. 

The  suffix  has  only  a  limited  use  in  English.  It  appears 
to  occur  first  in  some  familiar  forms  of  personal  (chiefly 
male)  names,  which  were  either  adoptions  or  imitations  of 
diminutive  forms  current  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  \vhere 
such  forms  appear  already  in  the  loth  c.  The  earliest  ME, 
examples  noted  are  Janckin,  Matekin,  l\'at<?ki>t,  and  \\rile- 
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kin,  found  as  early  as  1250  (O.  E.  A/isc.  188-191),  and 
evidently  then  in  familiar  use.  These  and  others  of  the  kind 
were  no  doubt  common  in  i3-i4thc.  ifor  Jankin  and  its 
variants  see  Nicholson  Pedigree  of '  Jack  '),  but  are  not 
prominent  in  literature  till  the  second  half  of  the  i4th.  The 
A-text  of  'Piers  Plowman'  has  Malkin  and  Perkin,  the 
U-text  adds  Haukyn,  and  theC-text  M'atkyn  ;  Chaucer  uses 
Jankin,  Malkin,  Perkin,  Sinikin,  and  Wilkin  ;  and  in  the 
'  Tournament  of  Tottenham  *  there  occur  Da~vkyn,  Hawkyn, 
Jeynkyn,  Perkyn,  and  Tymkyn.  The  'Earliest  English 
Wills'  have  Idkyne  (13971,  Jankyn  (1417-22)  and  Wat  kyn. 
(1433).  As  Christian  names  these  seem  to  have  mostly  gone 
out  of  fashion  shortly  after  1400,  though  instances  occur 
later  (e.g.  Wilkht  in  Lyndesay's  'Satyre',  2180);  most 
of  them  have,  however,  survived  as  surnames,  usually  with 
the  addition  of  -s  or  -son,  as  'Jenkins,  Watkins,  Wilkinson, 
Diikens,  Dickinson,  etc. 

Instances  of  the  suffix  being  added  to  common  nouns 
in  the  i4th  c.  are  rare;  but  Langland  has  baudekin^fa'unte- 
kin,  w\&feudekin,  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  the  personal 
names.  Other  words  in  -kin  from  the  same  or  immediately 
succeeding  period  are  either  adopted  from  Du.  or  ate  of 
obscure  origin  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ending  was 
in  every  case  felt  as  a  diminutive  :  such  are  barm  kin,  bod- 
kin, dodkin,  firkin,  kilderkin,  napkin.  Considerable  ob- 
scurity attaches  to  many  later  words  (i6-i7thc.)  of  the  same 
type,  as  jerkin,  bumpkin,  pipkin,  gaskin,  griskiii,  bumkin, 
gherkin,  ciderkin,  etc.  :  in  some  of  these  the  ending  maybe 
of  different  origin,  or  due  to  assimilation,  as  in  pumpkin, 
tamkin  for  earlier pwnpion,  tampion.  Apparently  from  Du. 
are  the  i6-i7th  c.  words  minikin,  cannikin,  catkin,  and 
mannikin.  Outside  of  these,  and  some  forms  used  in  oaths, 
as  lakin  (?for  lady  kin},  bodykin,pittikin,  the  suffix  is  com- 
paratively rare;  the  only  example  which  has  obtained  real 
currency  is  /oxnrAI/ii  (1579),  though  a  few  others  are  occasion- 
ally employed,  as  boy  kin  (1547',  dei'ilkin,  godkin,  ladykin, 
and  nonce-words  such  9&eltnikin^he&ftikiii*handUtin{'$S.\&'t 
mannikin}.  Bootikin  (i8th  c.)  is  not  clearly  a  diminutive 
in  origin,  and  in  Sc.  cutikin,  thumbikin  (cf.  also  greenkin) 
the  force  of  the  suffix  is  different. 

Kina  =  CHINA  3,  cinchona  bark  :  cf.  QUINA. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Kina,  the  Jesuits  Bark. 

Kinsesthesis  (ksinesjtf'sis),  Alsokinsesthesia. 
[f.  Gr.  tclv-fitf  to  move  +  atoOrjais  sensation  ^ISTHE- 
srs.]  The  sense  of  muscular  effort  that  accompanies 
a  voluntary  motion  of  the  body.  So  Kinsesthetic 
(-J>e'tik)  a.,  belonging  to  kincesthesis. 

1880  BASTIAM  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  I\Iind  xxv.  543  We 
may.. speak  of  a  Sense  of  Movement,  as  a  separate  endow- 
ment. [Note]  Or  in  one  word,  Kinsesthesis.  . .  To  speak  of 
a  '  Kinaesthetic  Centre  '  will  certainly  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  to  speak  of  a  (  Sense  of  Movement  Centre  '. 
1891  V.  HORSLEY  in  igth  Cent.  June  859  Ba^tian  coined  the 
term  '  kinaesthesis',.  .further,  he  ..  postulated  the  view  that 
such  kinaesthesis,  or  sense  of  movement,  strain,  effort,  &c. , 
must  naturally  find  its  seat  or  localisation  in  the  so-called 
motor  or  Rolandic  region  of  the  brain.  Ibid.  868  Given  that 
the  cortex  of  the  Rolandic  region  is  kinaesthetic,  from  which 
element  of  it  does  the  efferent  impulse  start? 

Kinate,  obs.  form  of  QUINATE. 

tKinboot.  Sc.Obs.  Forms:  5  kynbwt, -bute, 
6  kinbute,  7  -but,  (9  -bot).  [f.  KIN  sbj-  +  BOOT 
sb.^-  9.]  A  wergeld  or  mrm-boot  paid  by  a  homicide 
to  the  kin  of  the  person  slain.  (Not  the  same  as 
the  OE.  cynebdt  or  royal  compensation.) 

c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vi.  xix.  2282  For  a  yhwman  twelf 
markis  ay  pe  slaare  suld  for  kynbwt  pay,  1478  Acta  Dam. 
Condi.  (1839)  9/1  pf  waiter  blare  sail.. pay  to  Robert  of 
Cargill..xxv  mercis.  .fora  kynbute.  1606  LD.  ROXBURGH  In 
i4/£  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  in.  32  [He  then  .offers 
a  sum  of  money,  .for]  kinbut  and  satisfaction.  [1876  A. 
LAING  Lindores  Abbey  xxv.  328  He  shall  be  free  on  pay- 
ment of  twenty-four  merks  of  Kinbot.] 

Kincajou,  variant  of  KINKAJOU. 

Kinch  (kinj),  sb.  Sc.  Also  6-  kinsch,  kinsh, 
9  kench.  [In  sense  i,  a  parallel  form  to  KINK 
$bl :  cf.  benk,  bench,  etc.  Sense  3  may  be  uncon- 
nected.] 

1.  A  loop  or  twist  on  a  rope  or  cord,  esp.  the 
loop  of  a  slip-knot ;  a  noose. 

?  a  1800  Sut-u.  Moray  Gloss.  (Jam.),  Kinsch,  a  cross 
rope  capped  about  one  stretched  along  and  tightening  it. 
1808-80  JAMIESOM,  Kinsch,  the  twist  or  doubling  given  to 
a  cord  or  rope,  by  means  of  a  short  stick  passed  through  it, 
in  order  to  draw  it  tighter.  1828  MOIR  Alansie  Wauch 
xix.  280  Having  fastened  a  kinch  of  ropes  beneath  her 
oxters.  1844  CROSS  Disruption,  xxviii.  (E.  D.  D.),  I  hae 
maist  got  my  neck  intil  a  kinch  for  my  pains.  1861  M'LEVV 
Curios.  Crime  Edinburgh,  Handcuffs  29, 1  put  his  right  hand 
into  the  kench. 

2.  fig.  A  catch,  hold,  advantage,  t  Obs. 

l(>35  t>-  DICKSON  Pract.  Wks,  {1845}  '•  ?8  Everyone  seek- 
ing a  kinsh  of  his  neighbour.  ?a  1800  Surv.  Moray  Gloss. 
(Jam.),  Kinsch,  an  advantage  unexpectedly  obtained. 

t3.  ?  (One's)  lot.  Obs. 

a  1600  MONTGOMERIE  Cherrie  &*  Slae  nop  The  man  may 
ablens  tyne  a  slot  That  cannot  count  his  kinsch.  —  Sonn. 
xxxvii,  I  can  not  chuse;  my  kinsh  is  not  to  cast.  1606 
BIRNIE  Kirk'Bnriall  (1833)  n  Our  Heroik  burials  are  oft 
led  like  a  martiall  trmmphe . .  But  alas,  if  in  death  we  could 
count  our  just  kinsh,  we  might  rather  dismay  and  feare. 

Hence  Kinch  v.  a.  (see  quot.  1808-18);  b.  to 
put  a  string  noose  on  the  tongne  of  (a  horse),  in 
order  to  exercise  control  over  it. 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  To  Kinsch,  to  twist  and  fasten  a  rope. 
1864  LATIO  Tammas  L'odkin  xxvi.  (E.  D.  D.),  The  tooth 
cud  be  easily  pu'd  oot  by  means  o  a  rosety  string,  kinched 
roon  the  root  o't.  1891  Scot.  Leader  17  Apr.  5  The  cruelty 
attached  to  '  Kinching'  a  pit  pony  . .  to  hold  that  kinching 
in  no  cases  should  be  resorted  to. 

Kinchin  (krntfin).  Cant.  Also  6  (kitchin), 
ky uchen,  -ching,  7 -chin,  9  kinchen.  [The 
form  of  the  word  and  the  history  of  some  other 


early  words  of  the  same  class  suggest  that  it  was 
a  corrupt  form  of  G.  kindchtn  or  MLG.  kindekin, 
MDu.  kindektn t  LG.  kindken^  little  child.] 

1.  f  &•  attrib.  in  kinchin~co(ve}t  -wort,  the  terms 
used  by   i6th  c.  tramps  to  denote  respectively  a 
boy  and  girl  belonging  to  their  community.     Obs. 
b.  absol.  A  child,  a  *  kid '.    (Now  convicts'  slang.) 

1561  AWDF.LAY  Prat.  I'ocab.  5  A  Kitchin  Co  is  called  an 
ydle  runagate  Boy.  1567  HARMANCVmfd/xxii.  76  A  Kynch- 
mg  Morte  is  a  lytle  Gyrle  :  the  Mortes  their  mothers  carries 
them  at  their  backes  in  their  slates,  whiche  is  their  shetes. 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet,  Cant.  Crew,  Kinchiu,  a  little  Child. 
Kincnin-core,  a  little  Man.  1815  SCOTT  Gity  J/.  xxviii, 
111  pray  for  nane  o'  him,  said  Meg.. The  times  are  sair 
altered  since  I  was  a  kinchen-moit.  1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist 
xlii,  The  kinchins.. is  the  young  children  that's  sent  on 
errands  by  their  mothers.  1897  P.  WAR  UNO  Tales  Old 

(    Regime  231  There  yer  are  now,  making  the  woman  snivel, 

I    and  you  have  frightened  her  kinchins  too. 

2.  atlrib.  in  kinchin-lay,  the  practice  of  stealing 
money  from  children  sent  on  errands.     Also^f. 

1838  DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlii,  'Ain't  there  any  other  line 
open'?'  'Stop',  said  the  Jew.. 'The  kinchin  lay'.  1888 
Academy  29  Sept.  203/1  'The  detective  business',  which  is, 
at  the  best,  the  kinchin  lay  of  fiction. 

Kincob  (ki-rjk^b).  East  Ind.  Also  king-, 
khem-,  keem-,  quin-,  -kaub,  -quaub,  -qwab, 

-quab,  -caub.  [ad.  Urdu  (Pers)  c_sls^j  kimkhdb^\ 
A  rich  Indian  stuff,  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver; 
also  (with  a  and//.),  A  piece  or  variety  of  this. 

1712  [see  b].  1786  Art.  agst.  Hastings  in  Burke^s  IVks. 
(1852)  VII.  23  (Y,)  She  would  ransack  the  zenannh..for 
Kincobs,  muslins,  cloths.  1813  J.  FORBES  Oriental  Mem. 
I.  224  Drawers  of  crimson  and  gold  Keemcab.  1829  J. 
SHIPP  Aletn.  vi.  (1890)  86  We  had  glorious  plunder,  shawls, 
silks,  satins,  khemkauus,  money,  &c.  184.  MRS.  SHERWOOD 
Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxi.  241  Many  cushions  of  the  richest 
kinquaub.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  210 
Gold  and  silver  brocades,  called  Kincaubs.  1882  Cprnh. 
Mag.  Jan.  103  Shawls,  scarves,  and  pieces  of  silk  and  kincob. 

b.  attrib. 

1712  Sfect.  (Advt.)t  One  Isabella  colour  Kincob  Gown, 
flowered  with  Green  and  Gold.  1781  India  Gaz.  24  Feb.  (Y.), 
A  rich  Kingcob  Waistcoat.  1885  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  C/ir. 
Kirkland  1.  21  That  green  shawl  with  the  kincob  pattern. 

Kincough,  variant  of  KINKCOUGH. 

KindCksind),^.  Forms:  [i  secynde,  secynd, 
2-3  i-cunde,  i-kunde  (2  i-chinde) ;  ]  i  cynd, 
2-4  cunde,  2  cuinde,  3  kuinde,  kund,  3-4 
kuynde,  kunde,  3-5  keude,  (5  keende),  3-6 
kynd,  3-7  kinde,  4-7  kynde,  (5  kyynde),  3- 
kind.  [OE.  gecynde  n,,  gecynd  fern,  and  n.,  f.  ^e- 
(see  I-,  Y-)  +  *cynd(e:—*kundi-Zj  f.  the  root  kun- 
(see  KIN  1)  +  -di~,  Aryan  -/z-.  OE.  instances  of 
cynd  are  doubtful,  but  the  prefix  disappeared  early 
in  ME.,  1150-1250. 

The   only  cognate   sb.  out  of  Eng.    Is  a  doubtful   OS. 
gicnnd  (suggested    in   Hel.    2476).     But   the   adj.   ending, 
Goth,  -knnds,  OS.  -cund,  OHG.  -chund,  .*»«rf=OE.  -cnnd 
'of  the  nature  of,  is  found  in  the  other  langs.] 
I.  Abstract  senses. 

tl.  Birth,  origin,  descent.   Obs. 

a  1000  Hymns  ix.  52  (Gr.)  purh  claene  jecynd  bu  ea.rt 
cyning  on  riht.  c  1200  ORMIN  7133  An  child,  .batt  shall  ben 
biss  ludisskenn  king  All  burrh  rihht  abell  kinde.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Melib.  F  601  A  free  man  by  kynde  or  by  [v.  r.  of] 
burthe.  ''1415  12  Art.  Faith  (MS.  Soc.  Antiq.),  lesu  Christ 
his  owne  son  through  kind.  £-1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  ix. 
xxvi.  41.  2751  His  aire  that  of  kynd  wes  kyng.  c  1463 
G.  ASHBY  Dicta  Philos.  122  That  they  be  free,  nat  bonde  in 
kynde.  1649  MILTON  Eikon.  xxviii.  238  His  Grandmother 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  ..from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart,  or  els  by  kind,  ..  his  words  and 
speeches  heer. 

f  b.  Hence,  through  the  phrases  through,  by,  of 
kind:  Right  of  birth,  right  or  position  derived 
from  birth,  inherited  right.  Obs. 

£1205  LAY.  25043  Heo..nu  axeS  mid  icunde  [^1275  J>orh 

1    cunde]  gauel  of  ^issen  londe.      1397  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2231 

:    per  nis  no  mon  ]>at  kunde  abbe  bcr  to.     Ibid.  6664  He  adde 

i    somdel  to  engelond  More  kunde  ^an  be  ober.  Ibid.  7276  Wo 

so  were  next  Icing  bi  kunde,  me  clupede  himabeling. 

1 2.  The  station,  place,  or  property  belonging  to 
one  by  birth  ;  one's  native  place  or  position ;  that 
to  which  one  has  a  natural  right ;  birthright, 
heritage.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxv,  Seo  sunne . .  sec5  hire  gecynde, 
&  stig3..ufor  &ufor  o33e  hio  cymSswaupswa  hire  yfemest 
gecynde  bi5  [cf.  quot.  Boeth.  Metr.  s.  v.  KIND  a.  i  c]. 
ctuoo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086  Normandige  bet 
land  waes  his  gecynde.  4:1205  LAY.  16279  Pat  ich  mote  ., 
bi;ite  mine  ikunde  [^1275  cunde].  Ibid.  21492  Cador  cu3e 
bene  wa;i  be  toward  his  cunde  leei.  1340  Aycnb,  37  pe 
children,  .bet  hi  heb  be  spousbreche,  berj>  away  |>e  kende. 

fb.  That  which  naturally  belongs  to  or  befits 
one.  Obs. 

£•1470  HENRY  Wallaces  217  Ane  Eischemantill  it  war  thi 
kynd  to  wer.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  /  (Spald.  Cl.' 
1. 199  Thaytook  ane  of  the  tounes  cullourisof  Abirdein.and 
gave  it  to  the  toune  of  Abirbrothokis  soldiours..quhilk  wes 
not  thair  kynd  to  cary. 

3.  The  character  or  quality  derived  from  birth 
or  native  constitution;  natural  disposition,  nature. 
(Common  down  to  <ri6oo;  in  later  use  rare,  and 
blending  with  sense  4.) 

c888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxlv.  §  n  pa  stanas.  .sint  stillre 
jecynde  &  heardie.  Ibid.  xxxv.  §  4  jif  hio  hire  cynd 
[Bod!.  MS.  gecyndj  healdan  wille.  fiiys  Lntnh.  Horn.  51 
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W,  fi»  is  of  swulc  cundc,  J*t  (etc.).  citoo  OKMIN  2675 
Marass  child  wass  mann  &  Godd,  An  had  l  Iwinne  kinde. 
a  IMS  A*cr.  R.  iao  He  uorleoseS  raonncs  kunde,  &  ..  uor- 
scbuppea  him  into  b^les  kunde.  c  njo  G««.  *.£*._  189 
And  euerilc  on  in  kinde  good,  Dor  qinles  adam  fro  sinne  | 
stod.  a  1300  Cnrs:v  .)/.  8452  pe  kind  o  thlnges  lerd  he, 
Bath  o  trei,  and  gre*  fcle.  1387  TKEVISA  Hlfdttl  (Rolls) 
VI.  131  In  Crist  bceb  tweie  willcs  and  twele  kyndes  of 
|K  Godhede  and  manhede.  c  1491  Cfiast.  Godda  Lliyld. 
12  In  some  men  the  bodely  kyndc  is  feblid  by  a  soden 
heuyne-.  a  1547  SUKREY  On  Lady  refusing  to  danct  in 
TotttlCs  Misc.  (Arb.l  219  My  kinde  is  to  desire  the  honoure 
of  the  field.  1590  SPENSKR  F.  Q.  ".  "•  3*  But  young 
Perissa  was  of  other  mynd .  .And  quite  contrary  ; 
kynd.  1697  DSYDEN  Virf.  Georg.  n.  326  Sweet  Grapes 
de^en'rate  there,  and  Fruits  ..  renounce  their  Kind.  1784 
COWPER  Tine.  6  Th'  associate  of  a  mind  Vast  in  its  pow  rs, 
ethereal  in  its  kind.  1857  BUCKLE  Ciri/iz.  I.  viii.  524  For  . 

lie  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their  kind. 
tb.   Of  his  .?:;•«)  kinJ:  by  its  (own    nature, 
of  itself,  naturally.   Obs.  rare. 

1309  LANGL.  Rich.  Ritielts  m.  19  pis  beste,  of  his  kinde, 
Secheth  and  sercheth  bo  schrewed  wormes.  1530  RASTELL 
Bit.  Purgat.  n.  x,  The  soule  shall.. perceyve  of  hys  owne 
kynde.  1578  LYTK  Dattaeiu  n.  Ix.  227  Hyssope  growcth 
not  of  his  owne  kinde  in  this  countrey.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp. 
n.  L  163  Nature  should  bring  forth,  Of  it  owne  kinde,  all 
foyzon. 

t  c.  To  do  (or  work)  ones  kind:  To  act  accord- 
ing to  one's  nature ;  to  do  what  is  natural  to  one ; 
spec,  to  perform  the  sexual  function.  Obs. 

c  1130  Hali  Meid.  25  Leasse  ben  beastes  jet,  for  beos  do3 
hare  cunde..in  a  time  of  be  ;er.  1*97  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls) 
6576  pat  water  dude  uorb  is  kunde  &  was  euere  uaste. 
Ibid.  8353  Mid  wimmen  of  painime  hii  dude  hor  foule 
kunde.  1:1430  Hymns  Yirg.  83  pe  kinde  of  childhode 
y  dide  also,  Wib  my  felawis  to  fi}te  and  brcte.  1554^9 
.•songs  f,  Ball.  (iS6o)  I  Fortune  worketh  but  her  kynde,  To 
make  the  joyfull  dolorus.  a  1612  HAKINGTON  Salcrne's 
Ret;int.  (1634)  36  The  stones  of  young  btasls  that  be  not 
able  to  doe  their  kinde.  1647  CEASHAW  Poems  184  Let 
froward  dust  then  do  its  kind. 

f  d.  To  grow  (also  go,  swerve,  etc.)  out  of  kind: 
To  lose  the  character  appropriate  to  one's  birth 
and  family ;  to  degenerate.  Obs. 

a  1547  SURREY  ^Eneiii  u.  714  Neoptolem  is  swarved  out 
of  kind.  1549  COVERDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Heb.  20 
Neither  dyd  loseph  growe  out  of  kynde,  &  become  vnlike 
his  auncestours  in  faith.  1573  TUSSER  Husk.  (18781  100  So 
garden  with  orchard  and  hopyard  . .  That  want  the  like 
benefit,  growe  out  of  kinde.  1587  GOLDING  De  Mornay  xvi. 
354  God  created  man  to  be  to  him  as  a  child,  and  man  is 
growne  out  of  kinde. 

1 4.  Nature  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract,  regarded 
as  the  established  order  or  regular  course  of  things 
(rerum  natura).  Rarely  with  the.  Freq.  in  phr. 
law  or  course  of  kind.  Obs.  (exc.  as  conscious 
archaism.) 

c888  K.  /ELPRED  Botth.  xiv.  §  i  On  swiSe  lytlon  hiera 
ha:fo  seo  xecynd  senoj.  Ibid.  xvi.  §  3  Seo  jecynd  hit 
onscunaS  p*et  [etc.],  c  1*30  Hali  Meid.  45  Ichulle  halde 
me  hal  burh  be  grace  of  godd,  as  cunde  me  makede.  a  1300 
Cursor  Af.  28491  Ic  . .  haf  i  broken  . .  be  lagh  o  kynd  thoru 
licheri.  1387  THEVISA  Higdfn  f  Rolls)  1. 335  Kynde  bryngeb 
hem  [barnacle-geese]  forb  wonderliche  out  of  trees,  as  it  were 
kynde  worchynge  aaenst  kynde.  1:1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.) 
xxxii.  144  Many  . .  diez  for  pure  elde  withouten  sekeness, 
when  be  kynde  failez.  ?  a  1412  LYDG.  Tiuo  Merck.  75  So 
strong  of  nature  is  the  nwhty  corde.  Kynde  is  in  werkyng 
a  ful  myhty  lorde.  7583  T.  WATSON  Centurie  o/ Lo ue  Ixxviii, 
Venus.. will  have  it  so  That  Louers  wanting  sight  shall 
followe  kinde.  1596  SHAKS.  Merck,  y.  i.  lii.  86.  1674 
N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  «V  Seln.  Contents.  God  holds  us  by  laws  of 
kind  as  we  do  others  by  those  of  right.  Ibid.  124  Those 
hounds  that  Dame  Kind  before  had  pitcht  upon.  1868 
MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  I.  90  O  ye  who  sought  to  find 
Unending  life  against  the  law  of  Kind. 

fb.   Phrases.    By  (by  way  of),  of,   through, 

(rarely  in)  kind,  by  nature,  naturally  ;  against  or 

out  of  kind,  contrary  to,  or  in  violation  of,  nature. 

In  these  phrases  the  distinction  between  3  and  4  tends  to 

fade  away. 

a  1000  Botth.  Metr.  xiii.  17  J?ara  micles  to  feola. .wind  wiS 
gecynde.  a  tooo  Hymns  vii.  24  (Gr.)  pin  weorc  ..  burh 
jecynd  clypiaS  and  crist  heriaS.  <z  mi  O.  E.  Citron. 
(Laud  MS.)  an.  1107  Manege  ssedon  bet  hi  on  bam  monan 
.  .tacna  gesawon,  &  onjean  cynde  his  leoman  wexende  & 
waniende.  ciaooORMiN  2320  All  swa  maft  Godd  don  be 
full  wel  To  childenn  gaeness  kinde.  a  1225  Leg.  Katk.  297 
Engles&  sawlen,  burh  bet  ha  bigunnen,  Ahten.  .endin  burh 
cunde.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2889  Oute  of  kind  be  sin  was 
don  c  1384  CHAUCER  H.  Famt  n.  241  Every  Ryver  to  the 
see  Enclyned  ys  to  goo  by  kynde.  c  1386  —  Frankl.  T.  40 
Wommen  of  kynde  desiren  libertee.  1493  Ftstivall  {1515'  j 
66  b,  At  mydnyghte  our  lorde  was  borne,  for  by  kynde  all 
thynse  was  in  peas  and  reM.  1575  (iamut.  Gurlon  in 
Ha/l.  DodsUy  III.  210  She  is  given  to  it  of  kind.  1658 
'.  JONES  Ovid's  Ibis  55  When  bloud  toucheth  bloud  in  this 
iti.l,  il  is  abominable  out  of  kind.  1714  GAY  Shcfh.  Week 
Thursday  37  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
.  imours  with  mutual  chirpings  find.  1792  I!UK\S 
Xne's  Fair  r,  Pause  ii,  Nae  ferlie  tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 
A  woman  has't  by  kind. 

t  5.  Natural  state,  form,  or  condition.  Obs. 
diooo  Hoelk.  Afstr.  xxviii.  62  Sona  secerreS  ismere  ..  on 
his  avn   secynd,  weoroeo   to   wartere.     a  1340    HAMPOIE 
>.viii.  70  Mylk  in  be  kynd  is  fayre  &  clere,  bot  in 
;i  waxis  soure.    a  iiSo.S/.  .•/  mbnsty^'m  Ilm-tin 
Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  16  His  face  ..  lyk  to  snouh  hit  wox  al 
whit,   But  aftur  to  his  ounc  kynde  [I.,  ati  suain  sfeciem] 
It.     i  1400  M 
vne  to  hir  awen  kynde  I  F.  alal\  and  be  a  woman 

f.Jmrmti 

'-b.   hi  kind,  in  propc-i  •  ulition  ;  out 

of  kind.  (     obs. 
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1393  LANGL.  P.  PL  C  in.  247  Thi  kyngdom  borw  here 
couetyse  wol  out  of  kynde  wende.  c  1400  Lanfranc's 
Cirttrg.  2  Of  a  wounde  bollid  and  out  of  kynde.  i6o»  CABKW 
Cornwall ^31  The  countrie  people  long  retained  a  conceit, 
that  in  summer  time  they  weare  out  of  kind.  ifiz^CocKERAM 
in.  s.  v.  Isxan  Ri»ert  Salmon,  which  is  euer  in  kind  all 
times  of  the  yeare. 

1 6.  A  natural  quality,  property,  or  characteristic. 

f  888  K.  /ELPRED  Boeth.  xxxiii.  §  5  Vflwitan  secRa5  }>xt 
hio  [sio  sawul]  hzbbe  ^rio  gecynd.  --  Twa  J>ara  jecynda 
habhad  netenu  swa  same  swa  men.  c  iaao  Bestiary  15  An 
o3er  kinde  he  haueS,  wan  he  is  ikindled  Stille  lio  oe  leun. 
a  izzs  Ancr.  R.  126  pe  pelltcan.  -haueS  ano3er  cunde  :  |>et 
i-,.  \><=i  hit  is  euer  leane.  c  1340  HA.MPOLE  Prose  Tr.  8  The 
bee  has  thre  kyndis.  Ane  es  that  scho  es  neuer  ydilL  £1400 
MAUNOEV.  (1830)  xxx.  302  And  the!  han  this  kynde  [F. 
nature}  that  thei  lete  nothing  ben  empty  among  hem. 

f7.  Gender;  sex;   -  KIN  l  7.    (L.  genus.}  Obs. 

a  tooo  Phoenix  356  God  ana  wat . .  1m  his  *ecynde  by6, 
w  if  hades  t»e  weres.  a  1380  Virgin  Antioch  387  in  Horstni. 
Altfngl.Le?.(\%7$)-32  In  to  wyn  Crist  torned  pe  watur.And 
nou  he  leuep  not  beohynde  For  to  chaunge  monnes  kynde 
[L.  sexum\,  1393  LANGU  P.  PL  C.  iv.  339  As  adiectif  and 
substant>-f  vnlte  asken,  Acordaunce  in  kynde,  in  cas  and  in 
numbre.  i«i  ROBINSON  tr.  Mare's  Utopia  u.ix.  (1895)  293 
All  theywhichbeof  the  male  kind. .sitte  before  the  goodman 
of  ye  house,  and  they  of  the  female  kynde  befoie  thegoodwyfc. 
1584  COGAN  Haven  Health  (1636)  136  b,  The  opinion  which 
boinu  hold,  that  every  hare  should  bee  of  both  kinder,  that  i^, 
male  and  female.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  in.  ii.  4  To  aske . .  what 
inquest  Made  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind. 

tb.  The  sexual  organs.  (L.  natura,}  Obs.  rare. 

(iooo  J&LFRIC   Gen.   ix.  23   Sem  and   Iafeth..beheledon 
heora  fasderes  gecynd  [cf.  22  jesceapu].     a  1325  Life  Adam 
no  in    Horstm.    Altengl.    Leg.   (1878)  140   Ai|>er   of  ober 
aschamed  was  And  hiled  her  kinde  wib  more  and  gras. 
fc.  The  semen.   Obs.  rare. 

(11450  MYKC  1046  Take  also  wel  in  mynde,  >ef  bou  baue 
sched  byn  owne  kynde  Slepynge  or  wakynge.  1552  HULOET, 
Kynde  naturall  of  euerye  thynge,  semen, 

8.  The  manner  or  way  natural  or  proper  to  any 
one;  hence,  mode  of  action ;  manner,  way,  fashion. 
Freq.  in  phr.  in  any,  no,  some,  that,  this  kind  \  in 
a  kind,  in  a  way.    Common  in  lythc. ;  now  arch. 

a  900  O.  E.  Martyrol.  25  Dec.  2  J?y  ^eare  manig  scab  . . 
lamb  spaecan  on  mennisc  ^ecynde.  a  1000  Salomon  4-  Sat. 
409  Swa  3onne  feohteS  se  feond  on  feower  ^ecynd.  a  1330 
Roland  $  y,  310  Braunches  of  vines  Chads  sett,  In  marche 
moneb..As  was  be  ri^t  kende.  ^1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  n. 
9°4  (855)  pis  byng  slant  al  in  a  nober  kyiide.  1483  CAXTON 
G.  de  la  Tour  xxi.  L  iij,  An  ordenaunce  of  a  mocfie  sauage 
and  wyld  guyse  and  ageynst  the  kynde  of  the  tyine.  ^1560 
A.  Scorr  Poems  (S.  T.  S.)  iii.  4  Cast  ?ow  to  conqueiss  luve 
ane  vbir  kind.  1593  DBAVTON  Eclogues  x.  71  The  Birds 
and  Beasts  yet  in  their  simple  Kinde  Lament  for  me.  1631 
GOUGE  Cods  Arrows  m.  §  75.  325  Such  was  Deboiahs  and 
Baraks  kind  of  praising  God.  1646  KVANCE  Noble  Ord,  29 
The  woike.. tended  in  a  kinde  to  Gods  honour.  1691  1. 
H[ALE]  Ace.  New  invent.  31  Being  in  no  kind  desirous  that 
his  Majesty  should  be  under  any  Obligation.  1709  STEELK 
Tatter  No.  47  F3, 1  have  done  Wonders  in  this  Kind.  1766 
FORDVCE  Sfrnt.  Yng.  Worn.  Pref.,  Nothing  in  the  kind  .. 
having  been  endeavoured  before.  1803-6  WORDS  w.  Intima- 
tions vi,  Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind.  1859 
TENNYSON  Elaine  321  Mirthful  he,  but  in  a  stately  kind. 

9.  Character  as  determining  the  class  to  which 
a  thing  belongs  (cf.  sense  13)  ;   generic  or  specific 
nature  or  quality ;  esp.  in  phr.  in  kind  (rendering 
L.  in  genere  or  in  specie},  used  with  reference  to 
agreement  or  difference  between  things,  and  freq. 
contrasted  with  in  degree. 

1628  FORD  Lover's  Mel.  in.  iii,  Pray,  my  lord,  [Gives  the 
Paper-f>lot\  Hold  and  observe  the  plot ;  'tis  there  express 'd 
In  kind,  what  shall  be  now  express  d  in  action.  1663  BUTLER 
Hud.  i.  iii.  1279  Though  they  do  agree  in  kind,  Specifick 
difference  we  find.  1663  BOYLE  Occas.  Refl.  \\.  iii.  (1848) 
104  Tis  all  one. .whether  our  Afflictions  be  the  same  with 
those  of  others,  in  Kind,  or  not  Superiour  to  them  m  Degree. 
i8»7_  POLLOK  Course  T.  vin,  All  faith  was  one:  in  object, 
not  in  kind,  The  difference  lay.  1868  NETTLESHIP  Browning 
iii.  105  There  are  such  wide  differences  in  degree  as  to  con- 
stitute  almost  differences  in  kind. 

XI.  A  class,  group,  or  division  of  things. 

In  this  branch  the  senses  of  kind  originally  ran  closely 
parallel  with  those  of  KIN;  but  later  usage  has  so  differ- 
entiated the  words  that  there  is  now  very  little  overlapping. 

10.  A  race,  or  a  natural   group  of  animals  or 
plants  having  a  common  origin;    —  KIN  *  5.     Cf. 
MANKIND,  etc. 

c  888  K.  /ELFRED  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  4  Nis  nan  gecynd  be  wiS 
hire  scippendes  willan  winne  buton  dysij  mon.  971  BlickL 
Horn.  37  Ne  forseoh  bu  naefre  bine  gecynd.  a  «ooo  Elene 
735  Ne  mseg  bier  manna  gecynd  of  eoroweium  up  geferan. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  14909  (Gott.)  pat  he  for  manes  \Cott. 
mans]  kind  wil  del  13..  Leg.  Rood  145  Til  God  bat  dyed 
for  vch  a  kuynde  For  Monnes  kuynde  deyde,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4300  Goddes  son  of  heuyn .  .come  to  our  kynde 
throgh  a  cleane  Maydon.  a  1577  SIR  T.  SMITH  Cottimiv. 
Eng.  '1633)  25  Without  this  society  of  man  and  woman  the 
kind  of  man  could  not  long  endure.  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.#(Ad. 
1018  Till  mutual  over  throw  of  mortal  kind.  1610  —  Temp. 
v.  L  23  My  selfe,  one  of  their  kinde.  1667  MILTON  P.  L. 
vi.  73  As  when  the  total  kind  Of  Birds..  Came  summond 
over  Eden.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  \.  95  Whence 
Men,  a  hard  laborious  Kind  were  born.  1726  G.  ROBEKTS 
4  Yrs.  Voy.  153  They  would  sooner  starve  than  eat  any 
Thing  that  lived  upon  human  Kind.  1774  GOI.DSM.  Nat. 
lli»t.  (1862)  I.  239  The  Rabbit  kind.  1784  COWI-ER  Task 
v,  69  The  sparrows,  .often  scared  As  oft  return,  a  pert 
voracious  kind.  1816  RYKON  Ch.  liar.  in.  xxxi,  Each.. a 
>•  cap  did  make  In  his  own  kind  and  kindred.  1876 
MORRIS  Sigurd  in.  212  The  cunning  of  the  Dwarf-kind. 

b.  Used  in  poetry,  with  defining  word,  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  race'. 

136*  I,ANC,I  .  /'.  /'/.  A.  xi.  282  Poule  be  apostil  bat  no  pite 
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ne  hadde,  Crislene  kynde  to  kille  to  debe.  1599  SHAKS. 
Hen.  y,  n.  i.  So  Fetch  forth  the  Lazar  Kite  of  Cressids 
kinde.  i7wSoMERviLLE  Chaseni.  309  Thus  Man  innum'rous 
Engines  forms,  t'  assail  The  savage  Kind.  1739  COLLINS 
Fp.  Hanmer  138  Poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind.  1847 
EMERSON  Poems  (1857)  207  The  men  are  ripe  of  Saxon  kind 
To  build  an  equal  state. 

fc.  A  class  (of  human  beings  or  animals)  of 
the  same  sex;  a  sex  (in  collective  sense).   Obs. 

1552  HULOETS.V.,  Sexus  ftzmincus,  womankinde,  or  the 
female  kynde.  1564 tr.  Jrutcts  Apal.  Ded.,  J.'s  Wks.  (Parker 
Soc.)  51  Besides  the  honour  ye  have  done  to  the  kind  of 
women  . .  ye  have  done  pleasure  to  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work.  1697  DRYDEN  I'irg.  Georg.  in.  332  Far  from  the 
Charms  of  that  alluring  Kind.  1735  POPE£/.  Lady  207  In 
Men,  we  various  Ruling  Passions  find;  In  Women,  two 
almost  divide  the  kind. 

f  11.  A  subdivision  of  a  race  of  the  same  descent ; 
a  family,  clan,  tribe,  etc.  Also  (with  possessive 
pron.),  One's  family,  clan,  kin,  or  kinsfolk. 
=  KIN  l  i,  KINDRED  2.  Obs. 

t-xao5  LAY.  23176  King  heo  wolden  habben  of  seoluen 
heore  cunden.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3434  King  he  was  of 
westsex,  &  is  ofspring  al  so,  &  atte  laste  bulke  kunde  alle 
be  obere  wan  ber  to.  13..  Minor  Poems  fr.  Vernon  MS. 
249  At  be  grete  day  of  dome  . .  bei  schul  sitte  on  twelf 
segcs  wel  And  lugge  be  iwelf  kuyndes  of  Israel.  1513 
DOUGLAS  sEneis  xn.  xiii.  m  The  kynd  of  men  discend  from 
thir  Troianis,  Mydlyt  with  kyn  of  the  Italianis.  1596 
DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  I.  76  The  affeclione  that 
ilk  had  to  hisawne  kinde.  1697  DRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.  HI. 
433  The  Parent  Wind,  Without  the  Stallion,  propagates  the 
Kind. 

tb.  Offspring,  brood,  progeny;  descendants; 
=  KIN  i  i  b,  KINDRED  2  b.  Obs. 
£iooo  Narrat.  Angl.  Conscript.  (Cockayne)  35  Hyra 
gecynda  on  weorold  bringab.  1-1250  Gen.  ty  Ex.  650  And 
or  he  was  on  werlde  led,  His  kinde  was  wel  wide  spred. 
a  1300  Cnrsor  M.  14864  Vr  crist  suld  be  born  o  bethleem, 
o  dauid  kind.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  224  A  book  of  be 
olde  lawe,  pat  a-corsed  alle  couples  bat  no  kynde  forth 
brouhte.  £1460  Toumeley  Myst.  vi.  21,  I  shall  thi  seede 
multyply,.  .The  kynd  of  the  shall  sprede  wide.  i$8a  N,  T. 
(Rhem.)  Acts  xvii.  28  Of  his  kinde  also  we  are. 

fc.  A  generation  ;  =  KiN1  i  c,  KINDRED  2  c. 
Obs.  rare. 


wyser  then  the  cbyldren  of  light  [so  Geneva  1557]. 

fd.  Descent,  genealogy;  =  KiN1 1  d,  KINDRED 
2  d.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1330  R  BKUNNE  CAron.  Wace  (Rolls)  363  pys  ys  |?e  kynde, 
fro  gre  til  gre>  Eytwyxten  Eneas  &  Noe. 

12.  The  family,  ancestral  race,  or  stock  from  which 
one  springs;   =  KiN1  2,  KINDRED  3.     arch. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  10161  Sir  loachim  o  kinges  kind  Was 
comrnin.  c  1330  Amis  4-  Amit.  8  Here  faders  were  barouns 
hende,  Lordynges  y-come  of  grele  kende.  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Sec.  Nun's  T.  121  Cecilie  . .  Was  comen  of  Romayns  and  of 
noble  kynde.  1608  SHAKS.  Per.  v.  i.  68  [If  she]  came  of 
a  gentle  kind  and  noble  stock.  1724  RAMSAY  Tea-t.  Misc. 
(1733)  I.  114  My  Cromie  is  a  useful  cow  And  she  is  come 
of  a  good  kyne.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xl,  The  oyster  loves 
the  dredging  sang,  For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind.  1854-6 
PATMORE  Angel  in  Ho.  n.  11.  (1866)244  Good  families  aie  so, 
Less  through  their  coming  of  good  kind,  Than  [etc.]. 

13.  A  class  of  individuals  or  objects  distinguished 
by  attributes  possessed  in  common ;   a  genus  or 
species ;  also,  in  vaguer  sense :  A  sort,  variety,  or 
description.     (=  L.  genus.}    Now  the  chief  sense. 

Something  of  the  kind,  something  like  the  thing  in 
questions  nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  at  all  like  it.  Of 
a  kind,  of  some  sort,  not  a  typical  or  perfect  specimen  of  the 
class. 

a  1000  Guthlac  15  (Gr.}  Of  wlite  wendaS  waestma  gecyndu. 
a  1300  Cnrsor  At.  8040  Bi  frut  and  leef  bath  moght  man 
see  O  quatkin  kind  was  ilk[a]  ire.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
B.  507  He  . .  heuened  vp  an  auter  . .  &  sette  a  sakerfyse 
ber-on  of  vch  a  ser  kynde.  c  1400  Afol.  Loll.  90  pe  htbun 
men  had  sex  kyndis  of  similacris.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8746 
The  tabernacle . .  was  atiryt . .  with  triet  stones,  Of  all  kyndes. 
1529  Sitpptic.  to  King  (E.E.T.S.)  22  The  Apostle  Paul.. 
descrybeth  two  kyndes  of  doctrynes.  1652  CULPEPPER  Eng. 
Physic.  8  The  most  usual  Kindes  of  Apples.  1694  Ace. 
Sevr  Late  Voy.  \\.  (1711)  79,  I  saw  but  this  one  of  the  Kind. 
1732  BERKELEY  Alciphr.  u.  §  7  Suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of 
a  new  untried  kind.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
S2i  Of  the  bear,  there  are  three  different  kinds.  1845  M. 
PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  13  Barbarisms  and  solecisms  of  all 
kinds  abound.  1862  TROLLOI-E  OrUy  F.  xiv.  m  There  was 
never  anything  of  the  kind  before.  1871  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  55  Something  of  the  kind  had  been 
done.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2}  IV.  6  Before  we  can  reply 
with  exactness,  we  must  know  the  kinds  of  pleasure  and  the 
kinds  of  knowledge.  1895  Scot.  Anti-j.  X.  79  They  had 
haversacks  of  a  kind  with  them,  but  very  little  in  them. 

b.  Eccl.  In  phrase  in  (under,  ^with]  one  kind, 
both  kinds  (  =  med.L.  species\  referring  to  each 
of  the  elements  (bread  and  wine)  used  in,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist. 

1539  Act  31  Hen,  f^/ff,  c.  14  Whether  it  be  necessary  .. 
that  al  men  should  be  communicate  with  bothe  kindes  or 
no.  1635  PAGITT  Christianogr.  i.  iii.  (1636)  104  They  niu.si 
communicate  in  both  kindes,  both  of  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  a  1770  JORTIN  Serin,  11771}  V.  xiii.  293  The  Church 
of  Rome  gives  the  Communion  in  one  kind.  1869  FREEMAN 
Norm.  Cong.  ill.  xi.  16  note^  Communion  in  both  kinds 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  time.  1880  LITTLEDALE  Plain 
Reas.  xxviii.  76  Christ  is  received  entire  under  each  kind. 

14.  Kind  of.  Later  usage  transposes  the  syntac- 
tical relation  in  such  constructions  as  all  kinds  of 
trees  =  '  trees  uf  all  kinds',  this  kind  of 
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( a  thing  of  this  kind  '. 
Kix  l  6  b. 


For  the  history  of  this,  see 


As  the  original  genitive  phrase  was  in  attrib.  relation  to 
the  following  sb.f  th«  natural  tendency  is  still  to  treat  all 
kind  of,  no  fcindo/,whafkintfof,etc.  ilike  ME.  alkin,  nakin, 
whatkin},  and,  hence  also,  the  simple  kind  of  (fXflboo,  kind 
<V,  kind  a,  kinder),  as  an  attrib.  or  adj.  phrase  qualifying 
the  sb.  Hence  the  uses  in  b,  c,  d. 

£1470  K.  Estmere  193  in  Percys  Re!,,  He  lett  for 
no  kind  of  thyng.  15..  Sir  Andrew  Barton  xxxviii.  in 
Sitrtces  Misc.  (1888)  74  They  came  fore  noe  kind  of  thinge, 
But  Sir  Andre  we  Barton  they  would  see.  a  1548  HALL 
Ckron.yHen.  Vll^ b,  A  newekyndeof  sicknescamesodenly 
..into  this  Isle,  a  1568  ASCHAM  Schalcm.  11.  {Arb.)  157 
A  grekysh  kind  of  writing.  1583  T.  WATSON  Centurie  of 
Loue  xcviii,  Learne  of  me,  what  kinde  a  thing  is  Loue. 
1596  DALRVMPLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  iv.  344  Vtterlie 
abiecteng  al  kynd  of  hope  of  ony  helth.  ^1645  HOWELL 
Lett.  ii.  Hv,  'Twixt  the  rind  and  the  Tree  there  is  a  Cotton 
or  hempy  kind  of  Moss.  1705  ADDISON  Italy  Pref.,  Vast 
Collections  of  all  Kinds  of  Antiquities.  1798  FERRIAR 
Illustr.  Sterne  vi.  166  They  must  be  a  different  kind  of 
people.  1840  DICKENS  OldC.  Shop  ii,  In  a  secret^  stealthy 
..kind  of  way.  1857  MAURICE  Kj>.  St.  John  ii.  25  See 
whether  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  is  telling  us  in 
all  of  them.  Mod.  few  people  have  any  notion  what  kind 
of  life  many  of  the  poor  live. 

b.  The  feeling  that  kind  of  was  equivalent  .to 
an  adj.  qualifying  the  following  sb.,  led  to  the  use 
of  all,  many,  other,  these,  those,  and  the  like,  with 
a  plural  verb  and  pronoun,  when  the  sb.  was 
plural,  as  in  these  kind  of  men  have  their  use. 
This  is  still  common  colloquially,  though  con- 
sidered grammatically  incorrect. 

(Cf.  the  ME.  use  of  alkin,  ma>iykin,  scrckin>  etc, :  see  KIN. 
In  quot.  1648,  other  kind  is  for  the  earlier  other  kin.) 

1382  WYCLIF  Matt.  xiii.  47  A  nette  sent  in  to  the  see,  and 
of  alle  kynd  of  fishis  gedrynge.  1564  Brief  Exam.  B  iv  b, 
It  is  not  lawfull  to  vse  these  kinde  of  vestures.  1586  LD. 
BURGHLEY  in  Leycester  Corr.  (Camden)  360  Fittest  to 
impeche  thos  kind  of  havens.  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  n.  ii.  107 
These  kind  of  Knaues  I  know,  a  1648  LD.  HERBERT  Hen. 
VIII  (1683)  543  Because  of  his  Nephew's  minority,  and 
other  kind  reasons.  1672  WILKINS  Nat.  Relig.  378  Of  ver- 
tues  containing  in  their  very  essence  these  kina  of  inward 
felicities.  1681  T.  FLATMAN  Heraclitus  Ridens  No.  43 
(1713)  II.  27  Such  kind  of  Pamphlets  work  Wonders  with 
the  credulous  Multitude.  1797  HOLCROFT  Stolberg*$  Trav. 
(ed.  2)  III.  Ixxxii.  323  These  kind  of  barracks.. are.. more 
expensive.  Mod.  What  kind  of  trees  are  those? 

C.  A  kind  of..:  A  sort  of . . ;  a  (person  or  thing)  of 
a  kind ;  an  individual  that  is,  or  may  be,  included 
in  the  class  in  question,  though  not  possessing  its 
full  characteristics. 

_  A  kind  of  gentleman  and  a  gentleman  of  a  kind  differ 
in  that  the  former  expresses  approach  to  the  type,  admitting 
failure  to  reach  it,  while  the  latter  emphasizes  the  non-typical 
position  of  the  individual.  Hence,  a  kind  of  may  be  used 
as  a  saving  qualification,  as  in  'a  kind  of  knave1. 


a  farre-off  by  Sir  Hugh  here.  1670  NARBOROUGH  Jrnl. 
in  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  i.  (1711)  81  Very  little  Grass, 
the  Woods  are  so  thick;  much  kind  of  long  sedgy  Grass. 
1719  DE  FOE  Crusoe  ii.  xvi,  I  ..  thought  myself  a  kind  of 
a  monarch.  1734  tr.  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  11.  no 
Only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built  there.  1761  WESLEY  Jrnl. 
10  June,  One,  a  kind  of  gentleman,  seemed  displeased,  1824 
Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  i.  (1868)  94  Dash  is  a  sort  of 
a  kind  of  a  spaniel.  1832  L.  HUNT  Poems,  Pomfrefs 
'Choice*,  A  pretty  kind  of  sort  of  kind  of  thing.  1860 
TYNDALL  Glac.  \.  ix.  62  The  rock. .bent  by  the  pressure  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch. 

d.  colloq.  Kind  of  (vulgarly  kind  o\  kind  a*, 
kinder^  etc.)  is  used  adverbially  ;  In  a  way,  as  it 
were,  to  some  extent. 

The  adverbial  use  arises  out  of  the  adjectival:  cf.  'She 
was  a  mother  of  a  kind  to  me  ',  '  She  was  a  kind  of  mother 
to  me ',  '  she  kind  0'  mothered  me  '. 

1849  DICKENS  Dav.  Copp.  Ixiii, 'Theer's  been  kiender  a 
blessing  fell  upon  us',  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  1857  HOLLAND 
Bay  Path  x.  120,  I  kind  a'  backed  him  down,  I  thought. 
1861  LEVER  One  of  them  xvi.  125  This  is  a  kinder  droll 
way  to  welcome  a  friend.  1871  ALEXANDER  Johnny  Gibb 
ix.  (1802)  56  He's  jist  a  kin'  o'  daumer't  i'  the  heid  like. 
1885  HOWELLS  Silas  LapJuim  (1891)  I.  105  Didn't  you  like 
the  way  his  sack-coat  set?  ..  kind  of  peeling  away  at  the 
lapels'?  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Anns  xxxi, 
I  kinder  expected  it.  Mod.  Sc.  It  had  a  kind  o1  sour  taste. 

15.  In  kind  (rendering  L.  in  specie-,  see  SPECIE). 
a.  In  the  very  kind  of  article  or  commodity  in  ques- 
tion ;  usually  of  payment :  In  goods  or  natural 
produce,  as  opposed  to  money. 

1622  BACON  Hen.  VII,  Mor.  &  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn,  1860) 
426  He  did.. give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto  those 
that  had  taken  them ;  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com- 
pound for  them.  1670  WALTON  Lives  n.  125  His  very  Food 
and  Raiment  were  provided  for  him  in  kind.  1727  SWIFT 
To  Earl  of  Oxford,  The  farmers..  Force  him  to  take  his 
tythes  in  kind.  itiQGz  BUCKLE  Civiliz,  (1869)  HI.  v.  329 
Their  revenues  were  mostly  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
kind,  such  as  corn,  wine  and  cattle. 

b.  Of  repayment :  In  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  received.  Chiefly yf^. 


of  them  are  most  willing  to  repay  my  follies  in  kind.  1867 
FREEMAN  Norm,  Cong.  I.  iv.  199  These  incursions  were 
more  than  repaid  in  kind. 

III.  16.  attrib.  and  CVw£.,  as  fki-nd-blinda., 
blind  by  nature;  fkrudlike  a.,  of  like  nature  or 


character;  natural;  kind  payment,  payment  in 
kind,  or  in  natural  produce  instead  of  coin. 

1608  SYLVESTER  Du  Bart  as  11.  iv.  iv.  Decay  923  Imitating 
right  The  *Kinde-blinde  Beast  [the  mole],  in  russet  Velvet 
ilk'Jit.  1579  J.  STUBBES  Gaping  GulfB  viij  b,  Shall  a  French 
hart  be  *lcindlike  enough  to  rule  our  Queene?  1823  SCOTT 
Quentin  D.  vii,  It  was  but  natural  and  kindlike  to  help 
your  young  kinsman.  1828  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales 
(ed.  3)  II.  81  The  Bank  establishment  ..  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ultimately  extirpate  even  *kind  payments  in  part. 
1883  G.  CULLEY  in  Trans.  Highland  Sac.  Agric.  Ser.  iv. 
XV.  7  That  part  of  my  district  in  which  the  kind  payment 
Is  most  developed. 

Kind  (ksind),  a.  Forms:  i  secynde  (?cynde), 
3  i-cunde,  kunde,  3-4  cunde,  kuynde ;  4-5 
kende,  5  keend;  3-6  kynde,  3-7  kinde,  4-6 
kynd,  3-  kind.  [OE.  gecynde  (:— OTeut.  *ga~ 
kundjo-z),  f.  *gakundi-t  gecynd  nature,  KIND  sb.~\ 
I.  Natural,  native. 

fl.  Of  things,  qualities,  etc.:  Natural,  in  various 
senses.  Obs.  a.  That  is,  or  exists,  in  accordance 
with  nature  or  the  usual  course  of  things ;  =• 
KINDLY  a.  i  a. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  10  pone  deaS  be  ealluin 
monnum  is  gecynde  to  bolianne.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  78  His 
firme  kinde  dei..Of  foure  and  twenti  time  rist;  £>es  frenkis 
men  . .  It  nemnen  '  un  iur  natural '.  c  1290  St.  Michael 563 
in  S.  Eitg:  Leg.  I.  315  Bi-tweone  somer  and  wynter  ..banne 
is  be  bondre  kuynde  Inov.  c  13*0  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  3662 
Kende  hit  is,  wimman  te  be  Schamfaste  and  ful  of  corteisie. 
£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  10610  Of  hym  more 
men  fynde  In  farre  bokes,  als  ys  kynde,  pan  we  haue  in  bys 
lond.  1579  GOSSON  Ephem.  Phialo,  It  is  but  kinde  for 
a  Cockes  heade  to  breede  a  Combe. 

fb.  Implanted  by  nature  ;  innate;  inherent;  = 
KINDLY  a.  i  b.  Const.  t0,f&rt  or  dat.  Obs. 

Beowulf  2696  Ellen  cySan,  craeft  and  cen5u,  swa  him 
gecynde  waes.  c  1000  C&dmotts  Gen.  2771  (Gr.)  Swa  him 
cynde  waeron.  c  1200  ORMIN  8336  Herode  king,  .  .wass  ifell 
mann  inoh,  &  well  it  wass  himm  kinde.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL 
A.  i.  127  '  Yit  haue  I  no  kuynde  knowing  '  quod  I,  '  bou 
most  teche  me  betere  '.  c  1430  Pol.  Rcl.  ^  L.  Poems  198 
And  how  kinde  and  propir  it  is  to  bee,  .-On  hem  to  haue 
mercy  and  pitee.  1522  World  fy  Child  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I. 
245  All  recklessness  is  kind  for  thee. 

f  c.  Naturally  pertaining  to,  or  associated  with, 
a  person  or  thing;  proper,  appropriate,  fitting;  = 
KINDLY  a.  i  c.  In  later  use  const,  for.  Obs. 

aiooo  Boeth.  Metr.  xiii.  63  OS  his  eft  cymeS  baer  hire 
yfemes<5  bi5  card  gecynde.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  5900  pat 
child . .  dude  is  kunde  fulbhede.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9380  Til 
alkiti  thing  he  gafe,  pair  kinde  scrud  al  for  to  haue.  f  1374 
CHAUCER  Troylus  iv.  768  (740)  How  sholde  a  plaunte  or 
lyues  creature,  Lyue  with-oute  his  kynde  noriture  ?  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  Prol.  70  A  Romayn..That  Cornelius  was  cald 
to  his  kynde  name.  1540  HVRDE  tr.  Vives*  Itistr.  Clir. 
Worn.  (1592)  X  ij,  No  honest  women  . .  but  such  as  be  sham* 
lesse,  and  worthy  of  kind  rebuke.  1663  J.  BEAL  Let.  in 
Boyle  s  Wks.  (1772)  VI.  357  What  hay  is  kindest  for  sheep. 
1694  WESTMACOTT  Script.  Herb.  9  Cyder  is  a  kind  vehicle 
and  proper  menstruum  for  medicafmatters. 

f  2.  a.  Belonging  to  one  by  right  of  birth, 
descent,  or  inheritance ;  lawful,  rightful;  -KINDLY 
a.  2.  Obs. 

a  loop  Daniel '3  ^efrsegn  ic  Hebreos  . .  cymngdom  habban, 
swa  him  gecynde  waes.  cizos  LAY.  18158  Nim  J>u  bene 
kine-hejm ;  he  is  be  icunde.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A) 
2940  ^if  ich  mi^te  wib  eni  ginne  Me  kende  eritage  to 
winne._  ^1470  HENRY  Wallace  x.  1055  And  tak  the  croun  ; 
till  ws  it  war  kyndar,  To  bruk  for  ay,  or  fals  Eduuard  it  war. 
1570  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xiii.  130  3e  ..  Baneist  his  Gud- 
schir  from  his  kynde  heritage. 

fb.  Native  (country  or  language).   Obs. 

c  1250  Gett.  fy  Ex.  1279  [It]  was  no?t  is  kinde  lond.  13.. 
R.  GLOUC  (Rolls)  754^  (MS.  £)  In  J>e  world  ne  is..countrey 
none  pat  he  ne  holdep  his  kynde  speche,  bote  engelond  now 
one.  c  1440  Eng.  Cony.  Irel.  7  Man  thynkyth  no  Place  so 
Myrry  lyghtly  as  in  his  Kynd  Place.  1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis 
v.  xiii.  82  As  thi  kind  ground  and  cuntre  naturale. 

f  3.  Of  persons.  Obs.  a.  Lawful,  rightful  (lord, 
heir,  tenant,  etc.).  Cf.  KINDLY  a.  3. 

a  1000  Boeth,.  Metr.  \.  6  Gotan  . .  haefdan  him  gecynde 
cyningas  twefcen.  aiioo  O.E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1014, 
Him  nan  leofre  hlaford  naere  fwnne  heora  fcecynde  hlaford. 
1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  6429  pe  kunde  eirs  to  bitraye.  c  1320 
Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  1398  Ariseb  vp..And  welcome)?  jour 
kende  lord.  ^1440  Bone  Flor.  1259  And  crowne  Mylys  my 
brodur . .  For  kyndyst  heyre  ys  hee. 

fb.  Native;  =  KINDLY  a.  sb.  Also  with  to. 
rare.  Obs. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  851  Many  kundemen  of  J>is  lond 
Mid  king  Leir  hulde  also.  Ibid.  937  be  kunde  vole  of  be 
lond  adde  to  horn  onde.  1375  BARBOUR  Bruce  ix,  448  Thai 
war  kynde  to  the  cuntre. 

f  c.  Having  a  specified  character  by  nature,  or 
a  specified  status  by  birth  ;  by  birth,  natural,  born. 
.  c  J3S°  Witt*  Palerne  241  A  kowherde,  sire,  of  bis  kontrey 
is  my  kynde  fader.  Ibid.  513  pou3h  he  were  komen  of  no 
ken,  but  of  kende  cherts.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  sEsoj>  v. 
v,  Suche  supposeth  to  be  moche  wyse  whiche  is  a  kynd  and 
a  very  foole.  1589  GREENE  Menaphon  (Arb.)  63,  I  thought 
no  lesse. .that  you  would  proue  such  a  kinde  kistrell. 

fd.  Related  by  kinship  ;  of  kin  (to}\  o,ne's  own 
(people).  Obs. 

1297  R  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8240  pe  sara2ins..wende  tou.-ml 
antioche,  to  helpe  hor  kunde  blod.  1387-8  T.  USK  Test. 
Love  i.  vi.  (Skeat)  1.  49  How  turned  the  Romaine  Zeodories 
fro  the  Romaines,  to  be  with  Haniball  ayenst  his  kind 
nacion.  1509  BARCLAY  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  285  Than 
shall  he  rewarde  them,  in  heven  right  gloriously  So  mayst 
thou  be  callyd  unto  thy  maker  kynde. 

II.  Of  good  birth,  kind,  nature  or  disposition. 


(Sense  4  forms  the  link  between  I  and  II.    Cf.  l^.gcncfdsus.) 

4.  fa.  Well-born,  well-bred,  of  generous  or  gentle 
birth,  gentle  {oh.},   b.  Of  a  good  kind ;  hence,  good 
of  its   kind,  having  the  natural   (good)   qualities 
well  developed.    Now  only  dial.    Cf.  KINDLY  a.  4. 

c  1250  Gen.  <y  E.v.  1451  Vsaac  he  let  al  his  god,  For  he  was 
bigeten  of  kinde  blod.  c  1300  St.  Margarets  z  Ibore  heo 
was  in  Antioche,  icome  of  cunde  blod.  1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C. 
in.  29  Ne  on  croked  kene  borne  kynde  fygys  wexe.  a  1400-50 
A  lexattder  2459  pai  crosse  ouir  toward  be  kyng,  as  kyndmen 
\Dubt.  MS.  kene  men]  suld.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  i  Arb.) 
58  The  kindest  Mastife,  when  he  is  clapped  on  the  back, 
fighteth  best.  121656  HALES  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  218  As 
Men  graff  Apples  and  kind  fruits  upon  Thorns.  1756  P. 
BROWNE  Jamaica  136  It  is  a  hardy  and  kind  pasturage. 
1890  Gloucester  Gloss.,  Kind,  healthy,  likely,  in  perfection, 
thriving.  A  kind  barley  is  one  that  malts  well.  1891  S.  C. 
SCRIVENER  Our  Fields  $  Cities  143  The  cultivation  so  far 
having  been  perfect,  the  barley  crop  will  be  '  kind '. 

5.  Of  persons  :  Naturally  well-disposed  ;  having 
a  gentle,  sympathetic,  or  benevolent  nature;  ready 
to    assist,    or    show    consideration    for,    others; 
t  generous,  liberal,  courteous  (<?A?.).     Also  of  dis- 
position. (This  (with  c  and  d)  is  now  the  main  sense.) 

a  1500  Cursor  M.  20033  Sua  kind,  .ar  bou  pat  bou  nu  will 
mi  wil  a-Iou.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Clerk's  T.  796  How  gentil  and 
how  kynde  Ye  semed,  by  youre  speche,  and  youre  visage. 
6-1430  Syr  Try  am.  240  An  olde  knyght  ..  That  curtes  was 
and  kynde.  _  1567  Gnde  fy  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  19  We  thank 
our  God  baith  kynde  and  liberal!.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  in. 
ill.  20  Giue  vs  kind  keepers,  heauens.  1681  DRVDEN  Sp. 
Friar  Prol.  i  Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit.  1732 
POPE  Ep.  Ccbhajn  \.  no  Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  there- 
fore kind.  1781  COWPER  Truth  251  Some  mansion  ..  By 
some  kind,  hospitable  heart  possessed.  1849  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  424  We  have  ..  become,  not  only  a  wiser, 
but  also  a  kinder  people. 

fiS~  Z57fi  GASCOIGNE/^/^W/^W  (Arb.)  98  Could  no  kinde 
coale,  nor  pitties  sparke  Within  thy  brest  be  plaste.  1634 
MILTON  Comits  187  Such  cooling  fruit  As  the  kind  hospitable 
Woods  provide.  1676  DRYDEN  Anreiigz.  in.  i.  1502  Your 
kinder  Stars  a  Nobler  Choice  have  g'w'n.  1704^  POPE  Windsor 
For.  53  In  vain  kind  seasons  swell'd  the  teeming  grain.  1840 
DICKENS  OldC. Shop  i,  Night  is  kinder  in  this  respect  than  day. 
fb.  Well  or  favourably  disposed  to\  bearing 
good  will  to.  Obs. 

1664 CHAS.  II  in  Cartwright  Madame (1894)  175  The  Comte 
de  Gramont  will  give  you  this,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  kind 
I  am  to  you.  1666  SIR  J.  TALBOT  Let.  in  Slingsby*$  Diary 
(1836)  369,  I  hope  you  are  not  soe  little  kind  to  mee  as  to 
censure  this  freedome  I  use.  1680-90  TEMPLE  Ess.,  Ireland 
Wks.  1731 1. 125  It  is.,  little  to  be  hoped,  that  a  Breach  with 
Spain  should  make  us  any  kinder  to  the  War  than  we  were. 

c.  Exhibiting  a  friendly  or  benevolent  disposition 
by  one's  conduct  to  a  person  or  animal.     AlsoySg". 

crjiS  SHOREHAM  90  Ha  wole  be  the  so  kende,  He  wolebe 
fo  to  thyne  fon,  And  frend  to  thyne  frende.  1362  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  A.  xi.  243  pat  is,  iche  cristene  man  be  kynde  to  ober, 
And  siben  hem  to  helpe.  ?  1507  Commnnyc.  (W.  de  W.) 
B  iij,  Euer  the  kynder  to  me  thou  arte  The  more  unkynder 
I  am  agayne.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  \.  167  Be  kinde  and 
curteous  to  this  Gentleman.  1606  —  Ant.  <y  Cl.  in.  ii.  40 
The  Elements  be  kind  to  thee.  1707  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU 
Let.  to  Anne  Wortley  2  May,  I  hope  you  intend  to  be  kinder 
to  me  this  summer  than  you  were  the  last.  1807  CRABBE 
Par.  Reg.  in.  842  Kind  to  the  poor,  and  ah  !  most  kind  to 
me.  1840  DICKENS  Barn.  Rudge  (1849)  96/1  '  You  had  as 
good  be  kinder  to  me '.  .said  Hugh.  Mod.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly kind;  they  insisted  upon  our  staying  till  our 
clothes  were  dry. 

d.  Of  action,  language,  etc. :   Arising  from  or 
displaying  a  kind  disposition. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2155  Myche  comforth  he  caght  of  baire 
kynd  speche.  1551  CROWLEY  Pleas.  <5-  Pain  27  You . .  gaue 
me  wordis  curteyse  and  kynde.  1670  EARL  ANGLESEY  in 
is//:  Rep.  hist.  MSS.  Coinm.  App.  v.  15  My  sonne  is  at 
Newmarket  . .  or  else  would  acknowledge  your  Ladyship's 
kind  mention  of  him.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks. 
II.  134  Paradise  Lost  broke  into  open  view  with  sufficient 
security  of  kind  reception.  1846  TENNYSON  in  Mem.  (1897) 
239  Your  kind  letter  gave  me  very  sincere  pleasure. 

6.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  :  Affectionate, 
loving,  fond;  on  intimate  terms.  Also  euphe- 
mistically. Now  rare  exc.  dial. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  724  pine  sostren  ssollej>  abbe  al,  vor 
hor  herte  is  so  kunde,  &  pou  ssalt  vor  Jjin  vnkundhede  be 
out  of  al  min  munde.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  3474  Wib 
clipping  &  kessing  &  alle  kinde  dedus.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  4b,  If  they  had  ben  kynde  &  louynge  to 

fpd.  1594  CONSTABLE  Diana  vin.  i,  Women  are  kind  by 
ind,  but  coy  by  fashion.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  fy  P. 
1 10  The  next  Moon  their  Women  flock  to  the  Sacred  Wells ; 
where,  they  say,  it  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  be 
kind.  1704  POPE  Autumn  52  Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my 
Delia  kind  ?  1735  —  Ep.  Lady  94  A  Spark  too  fickle,  or 
a  Spouse  too  kind.  1825  BROCKETT,  Kind,  intimate — not 
kind,  at  enmity.  1870  TENNYSON  Window  184  Stiles  where 
we  stay'd  to  be  kind,  Meadows  in  which  we  met. 
f7.  Acceptable,  agreeable,  pleasant,  winsome; 
=  KINDLY  a.  6.  Obs. 

In  early  use  transl.  L.  grdtus^  which  in  med.L.  had  the 
sense  of 'gentle,  kind 'as  well  as  its  correct  sense  of 'pleasing'. 
In  later  use  passing  into  fig.  use  of  5,  5  d. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6509  (Tnn.)  pis  moyses  was  dere  Si  kynde 
To  god.  ^  1308  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  xcvii.  (Tollem. 
MS.),  This  ffexe  is  npu^t  moste  stronge,  but . .  Jjerof  is  kynde 
[L.  grattssiwx]  vestimentes  made  for  prestes.  1703  ROWE 
Ulyss.  i.  i.  98,  I  have  the  kindest  Sounds  to  bless  your 
Ear  with.  _  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  ffist.  (1862)  I.  15  Though  at 
a  kinder  distance. 

8.  Grateful,  thankful.   Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatione  n.  x.  54  Be  kynde  berfore  for 
a  litcl  binge.  &  f>ou  shalt  be  worbi  to  take  gretter.  1530 
PALSGR.  316/2  Kynde  that  remembreth  a  good  torne,^ra/. 
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1563  Homilies  II.  Time 

•   i  all  those   benefits. 

,6lc  Why  doe  yo.i  r..  t  thanke 

her  Grace  T    Dap.  I  cannot  speake,  for  toy.     Sob.  See,  the 
kind  wretch  !     1877  -V   II'.  Lute-Clan,  s.  v.,  I  m  very  kind 
to  Mrs. .  .'cause  she  sent  me  them  coals  i'  lh'  winter. 
8.  dial.  01  .  tender;  easy  to  work. 

,,47  \\  :  ner's  Diet.  Uijb,  We  drive  at  the 

Vein  Head  in  the  fir-t  Place,  because  there  it  is  likely 
thai  the  Vein  may  be  the  most  Kind  or  Lcppey.  1818 
en  DM.,  K:na,  soft.  'As  kind  as  a  glove.'  Kind- 
harled,  soft-haired.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I. 
341  To  distinguish  between  hard  and  kind  sleel,  that  is, 
between  sleel  that  has  been  more  or  less  carbonated.  1848 
KKARY  in  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Six.  IX.  II.  423  Breeders .. are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  kind  hair  and  good  fle^h 
in  a  feeding  beast.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Jlining  147 
Kind  generally  signifies  tender,  soft,  or  easy  to  work. 

III.  lO.AsaJv.  -KISDIA.  (Here perh.  belongs 
the  phr.  to  take  it  kind.)     Now  colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1607  SIHKS.  Tint-in  I.  ii.  225,  I  take  all,  and  your  seuerall 

visitations  So  kinde  to  heart.      1715  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph. 

l.  i,  Ye  . .  wha  have  sae  kind  Redd  up  my  ravel'd  doubts. 

1750  H.  WALPOLE  Lett.  (1845!  "•  354  He  took  it  mighty 

1781    I  >HNSON  3  June  in  Rosu'cll,  Tell  him,  if  ne'll 

call   on   me..  I   shall   take   it  kind.      1800  MRS.   HERVEY 

'  :rav  Fain.  III.  102  AH  this  would  be  mighty  well  .. 

if  I  ady  C.  behaved  kind  and  tenderly  to  you.    1849  DICKENS 

>//.  xlii,  '  How  kind  he  puts  it ! '  said  Uriah. 

IV.  11.   Comb.,    as    kinJ-minJeJ,    -tempered, 
-thoughted,  -wilted;  kind-contending;  kind-cruel. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  109  Namore  kan  a  kynde  wilted 
man . .  Come  for  al  his  kynde  witte  to  crystendome  and  be 
saued.  1591  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \.  vi.  48  Pierc't  with 
glance  of  a  kinde-cruell  eye.  1717-46  THOMSON  Summer 
39  The  kind-temper 'd  change  of  night  and  day.  17*8-46 
—  Spring  596  Ihe  thrush  And  woodlark  o'er  the  kind- 
contending  throng  Superior  heard.  1858  FABER  Spir. 
Confer.  (1870)  25  The  kind-thoughted  man  has  no. .self, 
importance  to  push. 

t  Kind,  v.     O&s.  rare. 

1.  [app.  f.  prec.  adj.]     trans.  '!  To  treat  kindly. 

a  1450  Kttt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  112  The  hynde. .  whanne  the 
moder  of  other  bestis  be  slaine,  yet  wolle  she  gladly  of  her 
gentille  nature  norishe  the  yonge-.and  kindithe  hem  title 
they  may  susteine  hem  selrT. 

2.  [f.  KIND  sbl\    In  pa.  pple.   Sprung,  begotten. 
t  pseudo-arch. 

1596  SPENSEK/'.  Q.  v.  v.  40  Nol  borne  Of  Beares  and  Tygres, 
nor  so  salvage  mynded  As  that . .  She  yet  forgets  that  she 
of  men  was  kynded. 

Kindcough,  erron.  variant  of  KINKCOUGH. 

t  Ki'nded,  a.  rare.  [f.  KIND  sb.  +  -ED  -.]  In 
comb.  Of  (.such  a)  kind,  as  lean-kindid. 

1601  y  HARRINGTON  Let.  in  Monthly  Rev.  XLII.  55  Many 
lean  kinded  beastes  and  some  not  unhorned. 

Kinder  =  kind  of :  see  KIND  sb.  14  d. 

Kindergarten  (ki-ndsjgaat'n).  [a.  Ger. 
Kindergarten,  lit.  '  children's  garden '.]  A  school 
lor  the  instruction  of  young  children  according 
to  a  method  devised  by  Friedrich  Frobel  (1782- 
1853),  for  developing  the  intelligence  of  children 
by  interesting  object-lessons,  exercises  with  toys, 
games,  singing,  etc. 

('  Johannes  Range,  took  refuge  in  England  in  1850,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  established  at  his  house 
a  kinder-garten.'  Allihone  Diet.  Aut!iors.\ 

1851  MOTLEY  Corr.  (18891 1-  v.  MS  Mary  has  not  yet  found 
a  school.  We  have  sent  her  to  a  kindergarten.  1854  Rep. 
to  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  80  The 
Mrst  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Blankenburg,  near  Rudol- 
stadt,  in  1840.  1855  RONGE  (title)  Practical  Guide  to  the 
English  Kinder  Garten.  1878  .A/.  Amer.  Ken.  CXXVI. 
370  Such  as  would  be  of  use  in  a  Kindergarten. 

Hence  Kindergarten,  -ga  rtenize  z/Ar. ,  to  em- 
ploy the  kindergarten  method  ;  Ki  nderg-a  rtener 
-gartner),  a  kindergarten  teacher;  Xi-nderga:r- 
tenism,  the  kindergarten  system. 

1871  Daily  Xe-Mi  i  Aug.,  You  have  been  reading  that  article 
on  Kinder  Gartenism.  [1881  FITCH  Lect.  Teaching  198  Vour 
thorough  going  Kindergartner.}  1889  Jrnl.  Educ.  i  Aug. 
410/3  A  band  of  kindergarteners  who  teach  them  the  rudi. 
ments  of  education.  1893  J.  STRONG  New  Era.  xv.  340 
Ihere  is. .no  sectarian  way  of  kindergartening. 

Kinderkin(d,  obs.  variants  of  KILDERKIN. 

t  Ki'ndhead.  Obs.  rare.  Forms  :  see  KIND  a. 
[f.  KIND  a.  +  -HEAD.]  a.  Kinship,  b.  Kindness. 

i»7  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  756  pe  king  of  scollonde  vor  reub= 

c  for  kundhede  [f.  rr.  kundede,  kyndehede,  kuyndhede] 
Hym  nom  to  hym  m  to  his  hows.  Ibid.  10589  Heyemen 
of  engelond  .Vor  kundede  hor  hcrte  to  king  henry  here. 
ll'ia.  11834  Vor  kundede  of  blode. 

Kind-hearted,  a.  [KIND  a.  ii.]  Having 
naturally  a  kind  disposition. 

1535  COVERDALK  Song  3  Childr.  67  O  geue  thankes  ther- 
fore  vnto  y  Lorde  :  for  he  is  kynde  harted.  <ri6oo  SHAKS. 
Sonn.  x,  Be . .  gracious  and  kind,  Or  to  thy  selfe  at  least  kind 
harted  proue.  1681  DRYDEN  Prol.  Univ.  Oxford  f.  Of  our 
sistersall  the  kinder-hearted  [are]  To  Edenburgh  gone.  1787 
"  j-i  •  j  ,WK1NS  /**•••"  336  He  was  by  nature  a  friendly 
and  kind-hearted  man.  1860  G.  H.  K.  in  l-'ac.  Tour.  116 
Donald,  kindest-hearted  and  keenest  of  stalkers. 

Hence  Kindhea  rtedness. 

1583  GOLDINO  Calvin  on  Deut.  Ii.  303  That  God  had  no 
lane  nor  kindeheartednesse.  a  1735  ARBUTHNOT  Gulliver 

.     I      Jj     i      j.-  '75'  '•  *•*  "oted  for  her  kindhearted. 
iiess  to  her  Husbands  Patient,.     1896  ANNE  ELLIOTT  Ld. 
>™fA  II.  264  All  this  gratified  her  importance.. and 
r  kindheartcdness 

+  Ki  ndlaik.   Obs.  rare.    [f.  KIND  a.  +  -LAIK.] 

Kind.. 
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a  1400-50  ~  Qu.u  !•  >imte  bou  shew  is,  Quat 

curtassy  &  kyudlaike  I  ken  alto-gedire. 

Kindle  (ki-nd'l),  sb.      Jorms:    3  kundel. //. 

-les,  4  //.  kyndles,  -(e)lis,  5  -yll,  kindil,  7,  9 

kindle.     [Appears  in  early  ME.  v  along  with  the 

j   cognate  KINDLE  z/.2) :  app.  a  deriv.  of  cynd-,  stem 

oiiecynd,  KIND  sb.     Cf.  G.  kind  child.] 

f  1.  a.  The  young  (of  any  animal),  a  young  one. 
b.  collect.  A  brood  or  litter  (of  kittens).  Ots. 

c  1120  Bestiary  (Elephant)  620  Danne  Je  sal  hire  kindles 
beren,  In  water  ge  sal  stonden.  a  iaa$  Ancr.  K.  82  Heo  is 
neddre  kundeL  Itid.  200  pe  Neddre  of  attri  Onde  haue[3J 
seoue  kundles.  c  1380  WVCLIF  ll'ts.  (iSSo)  2  Joon  baptist 
and  crlst  clepede  hem  ypocritis  and  serp_entis  and  addir 
kyndles.  1486  £6.  St.  Album  K  vj,  A  Litter  of  welpis,  a 
kyndyll  of  yong  Cattis.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  Ii.  132/1 
[A  company  of]  Cats  [is]  a  Kindle.  [An  error  of  Holme.) 

2.  Iii  kindle  (of  a  hare)  :  With  young. 

1877  Daily  News  23  July  2  A  fine  hare,  and.  .a  doe  in 
kindle.  Mod.  Advt.  3  pure  Belgian  hare  does,  in  kindle. 

Kindle  (klnd'l),  z;.1  Forms  :  a.  3  kundlen, 
kindlen,  (Orw.kinndlenn),  3-5  kindel(l,  kyn- 
del(l,  -U(l,  -yl(l,  (4  kinl-,  kynl-),  5-6  kyndle, 
5-  kindle  (mod.Sc.  kynnle,  kinnle).  P.  4-6 
kendyl,  (6  Sc.  -yll),  5-6  Sc.  -ill.  [app.  f.  ON. 
kynd-a  to  kindle  (trans,  and  intr.)  +  -i.E  :  cf.  ON. 
kynJill  a  candle,  torch.] 

In  most  of  the  senses  up  may  be  added  as  an  intensive. 

1.  trans.  To  set  fire  to,  set  on  fire,  ignite,  light 
(a  flame,  fire,  or  combustible  substance). 

c  izoo  OR.VIN  16135  Hat  lufess  fir..Iss  kinndledd  i  ^att 
herrte.  a  1300  E.  K.  Psalter  xvii.  9  Koles. .  Kindled  ere  of 
him  glouand.  i  1300  Havchkgi^  Stickes  kan  ich  breken 
and  kraken,  And  kindlen  ful  wel  a  fyr.  1388  WY<IIF 
Judg.  xv.  4  He..boond  brondis  in  the  myddis,  whiche  lie 
kyndlid  with  fier.  c  1475  Rai,fCoifyar  107  Dame,  .kendill 
on  ane  fyre.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  .'Escf>  i.  xiii,  [He]  put 
to  gyder  grete  habondance  of  straws.. and  kyndeled  it  with 
fyre.  158*  STANYHURST  sEneis  l.  (Arb.)  24  Soom  doe  set 
on  caldrons,  oothers  doe  kendel  a  bauen.  1607  SHAKS. 
Cor.  in.  i.  197  Fie,  fie,  fie,  this  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to 

Juench.  1646  BOYLE  Let.  to  Marcombes  22  Oct ,  Wks.  1772 
,  p.  xxxi,  These  two  flints  are  striking  such  sparks,  as  are 
likely  to  kindle  a  fine  bonfire  for  the  English.  1707  WATTS 
Hymn  'Come  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dave*  i,  Kindle  a 
Flame  of  sacred  Love  In  these  cold  Hearts  of  ours.  1732 
BERKELEY  Alciphr.  i.  §  n  A  man  must  be  a  long  time 
kindling  wet  straw  into  a  vile  smothering  flame.  1800  tr. 
Lagrangc's  Chew.  1.40  Kindle  the  phosphorus  with  a  piece 
of  bent  iron  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition  in  the  fire.  1863 
FR.  A.  KEMBI.E  Restd.  in  Georgia  31  Bidding  the  elder 
boys  and  girls  kindle  up  the  fire.  1871  R.  H.  H  UTTON  Ess. 
II-  122  Wordsworth  seems  to  kindle  his  own  poetic  flame 
like  a  blind  man  kindling  his  own  fire. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  fire,  flame,  or  combustible  matter: 
To  begin  to  burn,  catch  fire,  burst  into  flame. 

<ii»i5  Ancr.  R.  296  )>e  sparke.  .keccheS  more  fur. .And 
be  deouel  bloweS  to  from  bet  hit  erest  kundle?.  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  lxxvii[i).  25  [21]  Fire  kindeled  ful  brinnand  |>are  In 
lacob.  1495  'J'rcvisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  iv.  (W.  de  W.) 
606  Gleymy  fatnesse..of  this  tree  Abies  kyndlythfull  soone 
and  brennyth  wyth  lyght  leyle.  a  1533  LD.  BEFNERS  CM. 
Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  P  iij  b,  In  great  thycke  and  dry  busshes, 
the  fyres  kendle  moste  easyly.  1679  BEDLOE  Popish  Plot  15 
They  know  not  how  it  [a  fire]  came  to  kindle  there.  1719 
YOUNG  Btisiris  II.  i.  Think  not,  Mandane,  this  a  sudden  start ; 
A  flash  of  love,  that  kindles  and  expires.  1820  W.  IRVING 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  45  A  spark  of  heavenly  fire.. which  kindles 
up  and  blazes  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  1848  C.  BRONTE 
J.  Eyre  xii,  My  eye.  .caught  a  light  kindling  in  a  window. 

3.  fig.  trans,  a.  To  inflame,  excite,  rouse,  inspire 
(a  passion  or  feeling). 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  6791  And  sal  mi  wrath  be  kindeld  sua. 
1:1380  WYCLIF  Sil.  IMs.  II.  240  pis  wolde  kyndele  oonhede 
and  love,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la.  Tour  (1868)  64  It  is  the  synne 


whereby  he  is  justified.  1759  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Scat.  n.  Wks. 
1813  I.  145  The  protestant  army,  whenever  it  came,  kindled 
or  ^spread  the  ardour  of  reformation.  1874  GREEN  S/it'rt 
Hist.  iii.  §  5.  141  The  wholesale  pillage  kindled  a  wide 
spirit  of  resistance. 

b.  To  inflame,  fire,  excite,  stir  up  (a  person,  the 
mind,  etc.) ;    to  make  ardent  or  eager.      Const. 
t  in  (f  of),  to,  or  with  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  .)/.  19436  (Cott.)  Eth  es  to  kindel  bat  es 
kene.  c  1340  Ibid.  15390  (Trin.)  Of  al  venym  and  of  envye 
ful  kyndeled  he  was.  c  1440  Pol.  Kel.  %  L.  Poems  (ed.  2) 
227/620  Kindele  bou  me  in  charitee.  a  1547  SURREY  Aincid 
".  131  This  kindled  us  more  egre  to  enquire.  1600  SHAKS. 
A,  Y.  L.  1. 1.  179  Nothing  remaines,  but  that  I  kindle  the 
boy  thither.  1657  TRAPP  Camm.  Nehem.  \.  4  These  good 
men . .  by  mutual  confidence  kindle  one  another.  1775  JOHN- 
SON Tax.no  Tyr.  21  Some  discontented  Lord . .  would . .  have 
quickly  kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers.  1824 
BYRON  Juan  xvi.  xli,  The  thrilling  wires  Died  from  the 
touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus 
xvi.  9  It  shall  kindle  an  icy  thought  to  courage. 

c.  To  arouse  or  give  rise  to  (fcare,  trouble, 
etc.  (oAc.),  war,  strife). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  24149  Ye  luus  bat  kindeld  all  bis  care. 
c  1315  Metr.  Hem.  37  Thai  kindel  baret  wit  bacbiting. 
c  1470  Golarros  ff  Gala.  1121  It  semyt  be  thair  contenance 
that  kendillit  wes  care.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEntii  ix.  viii.  99 
As  scho  thus  kyndillis  sorow  and  wo.  1567  Satir.  Potms 
Reform,  xi.  48  Throw  the  is  kendlit  ciuil  weir.  17*1  Hr.im 
Hut.  Eng.  II.  xxix.  151  He  took  measures  for  kindling  a 
war  with  England.  1764  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett. 
<J77=)  '•  95  The  wars  that  were  now  kindled  up  between 
England  and  France.  1847  MRS.  A.  KERB  Hist.  Scrvia 
312  lime  was  gained  for  kindling  the  revolution  in  the 
neighbouring  districts. 


KINDLER. 

4.  intr.    a.    Of   passion    or   feeling   (fcare    or 
trouble):  To  rise,  to  be  aroused,  to  be  excited. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  6791  (Trin.'  f>enne  shal  my  wreche  kyndel 
[dtherMSS.  be  kindeld].  a  1352  MINOT  in  Pol.  Poems  (Rolls.) 
I.  62  Rough-fute  rivcling,  now  kindels  thi  care,  n  1400-50 
Alexander  2724  Myn  angire  on  f>ine  arrogance  sail  at  £e 
last  kindill.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  \\emen  94  Quhen 
kissis  me  that  carybald,  than  kyndillis  all  my  sorow.  1788 
GIBBON  Decl.  $  F.  xlii.  (1869)  II.  553  Their  mutual  resent- 
ment again  kindled.  1845  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  1. 18  As 
their  fury  kindled,  they  pushed  into  the  nave  of  the  building. 
b.  To  become  inflamed,  ardent,  or  warm  ;  to 
glow  with  passion  or  excitement;  to  become  eager 
or  animated. 

c  1400  Dtstr.  Troy  6575  Then  Alcanus,  the  kyng,  kyndlit 
in  yre.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  775  The 
Queene . .  began  to  kindle  and  chafe,  and  speak e  sore  byt'mg 
wordes.  1666  BUNVAN  Grace  Ab.  §  91  The  words  began 
thus  to  kindle  in  my  spirit.  1794  GODWIN  Cal.  Williams  27 
We  are  both  apt  to  kindle,  warm  of  resentment.  1820  W. 
IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  II.  97  He  kindled  into  warmth  with  the 
ardour  of  his  contest.  1888  BURGON  Lives  12  Gd.  blen  II. 
xii.  383  Very  pleasant  it  was.  .to  see  the  dear  fellow  kindle 
at  the  mention  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem, 
t  c.  To  spread  like  fire.  Obs.  rare. 

flijSo  St.  Matthew  28  in  Horstm.  Alteiigl.  Leg.  (1881) 
i^Demeruailesof  J»ir  mawmettes  two  Thwrgh  all  f«  cuntre 
kindeld  so. 

5.  trans.    To   light  tip  as  with  fire ;    to   make 
bright  or  glowing.     Also  with  up. 

1715-20  POPE  Iliad  n.  537  The  fires  expanding.. Shoot 
!  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies.  1852  MRS. 
,  STOWE  Uncle  Tern's  C.  xxii,  One  of  those  intensely  golden 
sunsets  which  kindles  the  whole  horizon  into  one  blaze  of 
;  glory.  1860  HAWTHORNE  Marb  Faitn  364  Brilliant  costumes 
;  largely  kindled  up  with  scarlet.  1881  FREEMAN  .i'/fr.  Venice 
•  05  The  mighty  campanile  of  Spalato  rises,  kindled  with  the 
!  last  rays  of  sunlight. 

b.  intr.  To  become  glowing  or  bright  like  fire. 
1797  CAMPBELL  Wounded  Hussar  iii,  Dim  was  that  eye, 
. .  I'hat  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war !     1810 
j    SOUTHEY  Kehanta  VH.  v,  The  Orient, . .  Kindles  as  it  re- 
:    ceives  the  rising  ray.     1823  F.  CLISSOLD  Ascent  Mt.  Blanc 
23  The  western  arc  of  the  misty  circle  kindled,  from  a  rosy 
1    to  a   deep  reddening  glow.     1865  KIXCSLF.Y  Hereiv.  xvii. 
Hereward  s  face  reddened  and  his  eyes  kindled. 
Hence  Kindled  (krnd'Id)  ///.  a. 
^1440  Prontp.  Parv.  275/1  Kynlyd,  as  fj-yr. .,  accensus, 
succensus,     1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorboduc  n.  ii.  (1847) 
120  The  fiery  stedes  did  drawe  the  flame  With  wilder  ran- 
don  through  the  kindled  skies.     £1632  Poem  in  Atkenxum 
No.  2883.  121/3  When  the  furious  Doggstarr  raves  through- 
out The  Spanish  soyle,  which   smoakes  like  kindled  flax. 
1767  SIR  \V.  JONES  Seven  Fountains  in  Poemsdm}  48  The 
magick  water  pierc'd  his  kindled  brain.     1898  Daily  News 
2  Apr.  5/5  The  kindled  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards. 

Kindle  (ki-ndT),  v.*  Now  dial.  Forms:  3 
kundlen,  5  kyndlyn,  kyndel.  -il,  (6  -yll),  5-6 
kyndle,  7  kindel(l,  6-8  kindle;  4-6  kendle; 
4  kyiiel-,  kinel-,  5  kynle(n,  kinlyn,  S  kinnel, 
9  dial,  kinnle,  kennel.  [Cf.  KINDLE  ^.]  trans. 
Of  a  female  animal :  To  bring  forth,  give  birth  to 
(young).  Also  fig. 

c  1220  Bestiary  16  Wanne  he  is  ikindled  Stille  Ho"  5e  leun. 
a  1223  Ancr.  K,  328  Euerich  on  [sin]  kundle3  more  and 
wurse  kundles  ben  be  sulue  moder.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
vii.  15  Bihald,  he  kyneld  [v.  r.  kineled]  un-rightwisnesse,  On- 
fang  sorwe  and  bare  wickednesse.  1579-80  NORTH  Phttarcft 
(1895)  III.  275  A  rat  was  taken  full  of  young,  and  kendled 
rive  young  rats  in  the  trappe.  1600  SHAKS.  A  Y.  L,  lit.  ii. 
358  As  the  Conie  that  you  see  dwelt  where  shee  is  kindled. 
1725  BRADLKV  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Rabbit.  When  a  Doe  has 
kinnell  d  one  Nest,  and  then  kinnell'd  another,  the  first  must 
be  taken  from  her. 

b.  absol.  '.  Of  hares  or  rabbits.) 

c  1310  Prophecy  {MS.  Harl.2253'in  Thomas  Erceld.{\ty$ 
Introd.  18  When  hares  kendles  obe  herston.  1486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  Enj,  Now  of  the  hare  ..  Other  while  he  is  male.. 
And  other  while  female  and  kyndelis  by  kynde.  1530 
PALSGR.  598/2  A  konny  kyndylleth  every  moneth  in  the 
yere.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Hus6.(*fa$  131  The  Females 
[of  Rabbits  or  Conies]  after  they  have  kindled,  hide  their 
young  ones.  1781  W.  BLANK  Ess.  Hunt.  (1788)  102  The 
Doe  makes  choice  of  some  thick  dry  brake.. to  kindle  in. 
1810  Treat.  Live  Stock  170  (E.  D.  D.)  The  males  or  bucks 
should  be  parted  from  the  does,  or  females,  till  the  latter 
kindle.  1828  Craven  Dial.*  Kinnle^  to  bring  forth  young. 

•f  c.  intr.  To  be  born.   Obs.  rare, 
a  1400-50  Alexatuier  696  pat  euer  he  kyndild  \Dubl.  MS. 
come]  of  his  kynde  kend  he  bot  Hull. 

t  Ki-ndle-coal.  Qhs.  [f.  KINDLE  z-.i  +  COAL.] 
A  kindler  of  strife ;  a  mischief-maker.  Cf.  next. 

1632  SHERWOOD,  Kindle-cole  (or  stirre-suit).  1635  R.  N. 
Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  an.  42.  534  Essex  . .  hearkened  to 
Cuffe  and  other  kindle-coles  of  sedition.  1650  HUBBERT 
Pill  Formality  5  Art  thou  a  kindle-coal  and  an  incendiary  ? 
1655  GURNALL  Chr.  in  Arm.  1. 175  In  these  civil  wars  among 
Saints,  Satan  is  the  great  kindle-coal. 

t  Ki-ndle-fire.  Obs.     [f.asprec.  +  FIRE.     Cf. 
F.  boute-feu.]   =  KINDLE-COAL. 
1601   DANIEL  Civ.   Wars  vi.  xiii,  Warwick.. The  fatall 

kindle-fire  of  those  hot  daies.     1613-18  —  Coll.  Hist.  En$. 

(1626)  42  The  Bishop,  .became  the  onely  kindle-fire  to  set 

them  all  into  more  furious  combustion.     i6s5GuRNAi.LC"Ar. 

in  Ann.  xxv.  §  4  Such  a  kindlefire  sin  is  that  the  flames  it 

kindles  fly.  .from  one  nation  to  another. 
Kindler  (ki-ndbi).     [f.  KINDLE  z/.1  +  -EB  !.] 
1.  Onewho  kindles;  one  who  sets  anything  on  fire. 
a  1450   Knt.  de  la   Tour  (1868)  54  Delycious  metes  and 

drinkes.  .kindelers  of  the  brondes  of  lecherye.     1483  Cath. 

AngL    203/2    A    kyndyller,    incensor,   incendiarhes.      1600 
\    Tasso  xvni.   Ixxxv,  A  sudden,  .blast   The  flames 

against  the  kindlers  backward  cast.     1726  CAVALLITR  Afttn. 

i.  99  They  discover 'd  great  Fires  every  where,  but   cou'd 
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not  find  out  the  Kiudlers  of  them.  iSsi  EVKON  Diary  in 
Juan  i.  cxiv.  note  l\Vks.  1^46),  The  kindler  of  this  dark 
lantern. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  inflames,  incites,  or 
stirs  up. 

1577-87  HOLIXSHED  C/ifvn.  III.  184/2  The  sedition  (where- 
of ne  himselfe  had  beene  no  small  kindler).  1639  J.  CORBET 
Uitgird.  Scot,  Arm.  27  Benot  the  kindlersof  this  unlawfull 
war.  1714  GAV  Trivia  in.  321  Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies 
of  sleep.  1878  N.  Awer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  497  The  kindler 
of  endless  \vais. 

3.  Something  that  will  kindle  readily,  used  for 
lighting  a  fire. 

1851  S.  JUDD  Margaret  u,  Put  some  kmdlers  under  the 
pot  1854  KNIGHT  Once  upon  a  Time  II.  276  In  those  days 
there  was  a  bundle  of  green  sticks  called  a  kindler,  which 
no  power  but  that  of  the  bellows  could  make  burn. 

b.  An  arrangement  to  assist  in  kindling  the  fire 
in  a  stove  (Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1875). 

Kindless  (karndlOs),  a.     [f.  KIND  sb.  -f-  -LESS.] 

f  1.  Without  natural  power,  affection,  feeling, 
etc. ;  unnatural.  Obs.  rare. 

cizooORMiN23io  EIysab;eb..patt  tawass  swibe  winntredd 
wif,  And  kindeliEs  to  tsemenn,  1599  PEELE  David  fy  Beth- 
sabe  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  466/2  Amnon's  lusty  arms  Sinew'd  with 
vigour  of  his  kmdless  love.  1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n,  ii.  609 
Remorselesse,  Treacherous,  Letcherous,  kindles  villaine  ! 

2.  [As  if  f.  KIND  a.]    Devoid  of  kindness,  rare. 

1847  Grahams  TI/Vz^.-Mar.,  Calculated  to  draw  out  their 
liue  nature,  whether  it  were  kind  or  kindless.  1881  G. 
MACDONALD  Mary  Marston  xxxvii,  It  was  a  sad,  gloomy, 
kindless  November  night.  1887  SWINBURNE  Locrine  in.  ii. 
75  One  that  had  No  thought  less  kindly — toward  even  thee 
that  art  Kindiess — than  be^t  beseems  a  kinsman's  part. 

Hence  Ki  ndlessly  adv.,  without  affection. 

1883  R  W.  DixoN  Mano  i.  xi.  32, 1  was  ..  by  my  parents 
kindlessly  designed  To  marry  one  whom  fate  my  equal 
made. 


a.  -f -LY-.] 

In  a  kindly  manner;  with  good  nature  and  sym- 
pathy 

1826  SOUTHEY/,^//.  (1856)  III.  544,  I  have  taken  very  kind- 
Hly  to  every  thing  in  Holland.  1842  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891) 
I.  441  He  thanks  you  most  kmdlily  for  your  poems.  1868 
Contcmp  Rev  VIII.  610  The  golden  chain  linking  it  closely 
but  kindhly  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Kriidliness.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -XESS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  habit  of  being  kindly,     b.  with 
//.  An  instance  of  this,  a  kindly  deed. 

c  1440  Promp.Parv.  271/2  Kendlynesseofagentylherte.,, 
giatitndo.  1561  NORTON  &  SACKV.  Gorbodnc  \.  i,  In  kinde 
a  father,  not  in  kindlinesse.  1645  MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks. 
(1847)  185/2  (Gen.ii.  24)The  fleshly  act  indeed  may  continue, 
but.. more  ignoble  than  that  mute  kindliness  among  the 
herds  and  flocks.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson  17  Apr.  an.  1778, 
A  kindliness  of  disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age. 
1883  BLACK  Shandon  Belts  xxxi,  Their  life.. was.  .full  of 
cheering  activities  and  kindlinesses. 

2.  Mildness  or  amenity   (of  climate  or  season) 
favourable  to  vegetation. 

1654  WHITLC-CK  Zootomia  427  Fruits,  and  Corn  are 
much  advanced  by  temper  of- the  Aire,  and  Kindlinesse  of 
Seasons  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  <V  Exp.  Phitos.  III.  xxxv. 
456  We  ascribe,  .kindliness  to  dews. 

Kindling  (ki'ndlin),  vbl.  sb\    [f.  KINDLE  z>.i] 

1.  The  action  of  KINDLE  #.*  in  various  senses. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14389  (Gott.)  His  gode  werkes  ai  to  bairn 
ware  Bot  soru  and  kindling  of  care,  c  1440  Protnp.  Parv. 
275/1  Kynlynge. as  fyyr.and  ober  lyke.  .^accensio,succensio. 
1550  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  n.  (R.),  That  the  publicacion.  .of 
that  vyce,  gaue  kyndelmges  to  the  same  in  the  hartes  of 
ydel  persons.  1694  KF.TTLEWELL  Comp.  Persecuted  6f>  To 
warm  ourselves  at  imaginary  Fires  . .  of  our  own  kindling. 
1871  MACDUFF  Mem.  Patmos  v.  60  So  that  there  are  no 
kindlings  of  soul  as  once  there  were. 

2.  Material  for  lighting  a  fire.  In  U.  S.  usually//. 
1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  ii.  89  Eftyr  the  fyre  and  kyndill- 

yng  did  he  cry.  a  1568  IVyfcf  A -iickterttt.  (Bann.  MS.)  89 
Than  he  beur  kendling  to  the  kill.  1824  MACTAGGAKT 
Gallovid.  Entycl.  308  If  I  had  got  a  spunk  o' kennelling  on 't 
it  wad  hae  become  my  ain.  1878  MBS.  STOWE  Pcganuc  P. 
ix.  71  Backlog  and  forestick  were  soon  piled  and  kindlings 
laid.  1889  Jtssorp  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  90  Brakes  and 
waste  afforded  turf.. and  kindling  which  all  had  a  right  to 
carry  away. 

3.  aitrih.  and  Comb.^  as  kindling  brand,  irons ^ 
matter ;   kindling-coal,  a  piece  of  burning  coal 
left  banked  in  overnight  in  order  to  start  the  fire 
in  the  morning;   so  kindling-peat;   kindling- 
wood,  dry  split  wood  suitable  for  lighting  fires ; 
wood  only  fit  for  lighting  fires;    hence  kindling- 
wood  machine,  an  apparatus  for  splitting  such  wood. 

1559  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  134  One  pare  of  tongs,  .. 
ij  kenling  irons,  one  standing,  one  lying.  1577  HELLOWES 
Guenara's  Chron.  334  Stubble,  stalkes,  and  strawe,  and 
other  kindling  matter  to  burne.  1591  BRETON  Pilgr.  Para- 
dise  D  ij,  Thou  kindling  cole  of  an  infernall  fire,  Die  in  the 
ashes,  of  thy  dead  desire.  1850  SCORESBY  Cheever's  Whalein, 
Adv.  yi.  (1859)  82  The  first  whale  ..  knocked  them  [boats] 
into  kindling  wood.  1851  STOCKHARDT  C^«.  (1852)  105  The 
reason  of  its  being  so  commonly  used  for  all  kindling  pur- 
poses. 1883  flat-tier's  Mag,  Oct.  673/1  The  farmer  sits  by 
the  hour  splitting  kindling-wood. 

Ki  ndling,  vbl.  sh*    [f.  KINDLE  z>.2] 

1.  The  bringing  forth  of  young. 

c  1440  Protnp.  Parv.  -275/2  Kenlynge,  or  forthe  bryngyng 
of  yonge  beestys  {A",  kindeling,  P,  kyndlinge),yt'/»r«.  1725 
BRADLEY  I 'am.  Diet.  s.  v.  Rabbit,  The  Tame  [Coneys]  at 
one  Kindling,  bringing  forth  more  than  the  Wild  do. 

2.  a.  (oUeft.   A  brood  or  litter;    progeny,  issue, 
b.  sing.  One  of  a  brood  or  litter ;  a  young  animal. 


13..  A".  A  Us.  soSo  Swich  is  this  addres  kyndlyng.  13*4 
Charter  in  I rerse  in  Rel,  Ant.  I.  168  Iche  Edward  Kynge 
Have  yeoven  of  my  forest  the  kepin£..To  Randolph  Peper- 
Icing  ant  to  his  kyndlyng.  £1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  315 
Crist  &  baptist,  .clepeden  hem  kyndlyngis  of  eddris.  c  1440 
l-romp.  Parv.  275/2  Kynlynge,  yonge  beeste  (S.  kyndelynge), 
fetus.  1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  Wks.  1888  I. 
ii8«o/^,~Theauld  Serpent, and  his  poysonit  Kenling  Juliane 
the  Apostate.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunt.  (1788)  103  The 
three  Leverets  were  the  most  in  number  I  ever  saw,  that  in 
appearance  were  the  same  Kindling. 

Kindling  (krndlin\  ppl.  a.  [f.  KINDLE  v.1] 
That  kindles,  in  senses  of  the  vb.  (chiefly  intr.}. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  203/2  Kyndyllynge,  incendens.  1728-46 
THOMSON  spring  184  Swift  fancy  ..  Beholds  the  kindling 
country  colour  round.  1791  CowpER///Vrrfn.  113  A  kindling 
rumour  ..  Impelled  them.  1810  SCOTT  Lady  of  L.  in.  viii, 
Before  the  kindling  pile.  1833  HT.  MABTINEAU  I'anderput 
<V  S.  i.  18  '  Yes ',  added  the  pastor,  gravely  meeting  the 
kindling  eyes  of  Christian. 

Hence  Ki  ndling'ly  adv. 

1885  G.  MEREDITH  Diana  III.  viii.  137  Man's  nuptial  half 
is  kindlingly  concerned  in  the  launch  of  a  new  couple. 

Kindly  (kai-ndli),*z.    Forms:  see  KIND.    [OE. 
gecynd&UC)  f.gecynde,  KIND  +  -lie,  -LY  *.] 
I.  Pertaining  to  nature  or  birth. 

1 1.  Natural,  in  various  senses.  Obs.  a.  That  is, 
exists  or  takes  place  according  to  natural  laws  ; 
consonant  or  congruent  with  nature ;  natural, 
as  opposed  to  artificial ;  =  KIND  a.  i  a. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  i  Hwy  ne  majon  ge 
gebidon  ^ecyndelices  deaSes.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  90  Swa 
ba?t  bast  blod  ne  maeg  hys  gecyndelican  ryne  habban.  a  1225 
Leg.  Kath.  964  Hit  is  a^ein  riht,  and  a^ein  leaue  of  euch 
cundelich  lahe.  1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1686  Bodily  ded, 
bat  is  kyndely,  Es  twynyng  betwene  ^e  saule  and  be  body. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  iii.  10  pai  say  also  |>at  fornicacion 
es  na  dedly  bot  a  kyndely  thing.  Ibid,  xviii.  82  Simulacres 
er  ymages  made  to  be  liknes  of  sum  thing  J>at  es  kyndely. 
1496  Dives  ff  Panp.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  xlvii.  88/2  It  is  a  kyndly 
thynge  in  somer  tyme  to  thondre.  a  1547  SURREY  jfeneid 
iv.  929  Neither  by  lot  of  destiny  Nor  yet  by  kindly  death 
she  perished.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  130  The 
whole  estate  of  kindly  hunting  consisteth  principally  in 
these  two  points,  in  chasing  the  beast  that  is  in  hunting, 
or  in  taking  the  bird  that  is  in  fowling. 

fb.  Implanted  by  nature;  innate;  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  a  person  or  thing ;  =  KIND  a.  \  b. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  7  Seo  jecyndelice  hsetu. .  jestille]?  on  \>e. 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2003  t>e  dede  fra  a  man  his  mynd 
reves  And  na  kyndely  witte  with  hym  leves.  1480  CAXTON 
Descr.  Brit.  14  It  accordeth  better  to  kendly  reson.  1587 
GOLDINC  De  Mornay  i.  9  To  loue  company,  and  to  clad 
himself..,  (which  things  wee  esteeme  to  be  verie  kindlie). 
1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iii.  28  The  earth  shall  sooner  leave 
her  kindly  skil  To  bring  forth  fruit.. Then  I  leave  you. 
1607  SHAKS.  Timon  u.  ii,  226  Tis  lacke  of  kindely  warmth, 
they  are  not  kinde. 

•f  C.  Naturally  belonging  to  or  connected  with 
a  person  or  thing ;  own,  proper,  suitable;  =  KIND 
a.  i  c.  Const,  for^  to.  Obs. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xiv.  §  2  pincff  him  Xen°X  on . .  J>am 
fodre  J>e  him  jecyndelic  biS.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1912  t>e 
beist  thoght  selcut-li  god  [>at  bai  hade  raght  bair  kindle  fode. 
1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat)  1.  36  Lette  frenche- 
nien  in  their  frenche  also  enditen  their  queinte  termes,  for 
it  is  kyndely  to  their  mouthes.  (1400  Destr.  Troy  2412 
Thou  shalbe  wisest  of  wit.  .And  know  all  the  conyng,  £at 
kyndly  is  for  men.  1470-85  MALOUY  Arthur  xix.  x,  Here 
we  muste  begynne  at  kynge  Arthur,  as  is  kyndely  to  be- 
gynne  at  hym  that  was  the  moost  man  of  worshyp..at  that 
tyme.  (21586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  in.  (1627)  350  Doe  you  not 
know  that  daintinesse  is  kindly  vnto  vs?  1647  WARD  Simp. 
Cooler  69  Ropes  and  hatchets  are  not  the  kindliest  instru- 
ments to  set  it.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  $  Seh>.  79  The 
kindliest  attribute  of  time,  which  is  successiveness  in  abiding. 
173(7  BRADLEY  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Cheese,  The  Season  of  the 
Year  denies  a  kindly  Drying  or  Hardening  thereof. 

f  2.    That  belongs  to  one    by   birth ;    native ; 

hereditary;   =  KIND  a.  2.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3014  (Gott.)  To  wend  into  ^air  kindly 
land.     1413  Pilgr.  Swle  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  64  He 
hadde  thus  oppressyd  his  owne  kyndely  peple  of  his  owne 
count  re.    1536  BELLENDEN  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  314   It 
pertenit   to   him   be  kindly  heritage.     157*  Satir.  Poems    , 
Reform,  xxx.  201  King  Roboam..tynt  his  kyndlie  Trybes 
ten      a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1850)  I.  3  James  erll    ; 
of  Moray. .had  cassin  them  out  of  thair  kindlie  possessions 
quhilk  (past  memorie  of  man)  their  predicessoris  and  they 
had  keipit. 

fb.  Existing  between  kinsfolk.   Obs.  rare—1. 


1567  Satir.  Poems  Reform,  iv.  6  Traistmg  with'ane.. 
Quha  was  the  ruite  quhair  of  I  did  spring,  In  honour  to 
liue  be  kyndelie  allyance. 

3.  Having  a  right  to  one's  position  in  virtue  of 
birth  or  descent ;  rightful,  lawful  (=  KIND  a.  3  a). 
Of  children :  Lawfully  born,  legitimate.  Of  a 
tenant  (Sc.}:  Holding  a  lease  of  land  which  his 
ancestors  have  similarly  held  before  him :  such  a 
tenant  usually  held  his  land  on  favourable  terms, 
and  the  name  was  also  extended  to  others  admitted 
as  tenants  on  similar  conditions. 

£900  tr.  Baedas  Hist.  ni.  viii.  (1890)  172  jTaes  ylcan  cyninges 
Xecyndelice  dohtor.  c  1275  O.  E.  Misc.  90  Crist,  kundeliche 
kyng,  cujj  bu  bi  mayht  Rihtwise  louerd.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong. 
Irel.  12  Trywly  with  hym  for  to  hold  frome  J>at  tym  forward, 
as  bar  kyndly  lord.  1515  MORE  Rich.  ///,  Wks.  67/2  As 
though  the  killing  of  his  kinsmen  could. .make  him  akindly 
king.  1548  UDALL,  etc,  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  v.  44  To  be  the 
kyndely  children  of  the  heauenly  father.  1563  Sc.  Acts 
Jl/aryc.  13  Na  kyndlie  lauchfull  possessour  tennent  or  occu- 
pyar  of  ony  of  the  saidis  Kirk  landis  be  remouit  fra  thair 
kyndelie  rowme.  1600  Rental  in  Orig.  ParocJi.Scot.  (1851) 


'     1.517  [The  teinds  of  the  parish  of  Lintoun]  quhairofmy  Lord 

i    of  Mortoun  i.s  kyndlie  takisman.     1773  KRSKINE  Inst.  Law 

\     Scotl.  n.  vi.  §  37   A  rental  is  a  particular  species  of  tack, 

J    now  seldom  used,  granted  by  the  landlord,  for  a  low  or 

favourable  tack-duty,  to  those  who  are  either  presumed  to 

be  lineal  successors  to  the.  ancient  possessors  of  the  land,  or 

whom  the  proprietor  designs  to  gratify  as  such  :   and  the 

lessees  are   usually  styled   rentallers^  or  kindly   tenants. 

1816  SCOTT  Old  Alort.  vii,  Your  service  is  not  gratuitous — 

j     I  trow  ye  hae  land  for  it.    Ye're  kindly  tenants.    1879  HEARN 

i    Aryan  Housek.  73  He  must  be  a  genuine  or  kindly  son.. 

I    one  born  in  lawful  marriage. 

transf.  1786  MACKENZIE  Lounger  No.  87  P  4  It  was 
tenanted  by  kindly  daws  and  swallows. 

b.  Native-born  ;   —  KIND  a.  3  b.  arch. 
1820  SCOTT  Monast.  iii,  God  keep  the  kindly  Scot  from  the 
cloth-yard  shaft,  and  he  will  keep  himself  from  the  handy 
stroke.     ? a  1833  Otterbttrn  in  Child  Ballads  III.  300  Let 
never  living  mortal  ken  That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here. 
II.  Characterized  by  good  nature. 

4.  Of  good  nature  or  natwal  qualities ;  excellent 
of  its  kind;  of  a  good  sort;    in  good  condition, 
thriving ;   goodly.     Cf.  KIND  a.  4.    arch,  or  dial. 

Quot.  1548-9  is  doubtful ;  some  take  it  in  sense  i. 
r  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vii.  28  Balme  bat  es  kyndely  and 
gude  es  rijt  clere  and  3alow.  1541  R.  COPLAND  Galycns 
Terapeut.  2  A  iij  b,  It  behoueth  than  that  the  sayd  flesshe  be 
kyndely.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Litany ^  To  geue 
and  preserue  to  our  use  the  kyndly  fruytes  of  the  earth. 
1574  R.  SCOT  Hop  Card.  (1578)  9  The  good  and  the 
kindely  Hoppe  beareth  a  great  and  a  greene  stalke. 
1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  (1729)  I.  419  The  fattest  and  kindliest 
Beefj  that  I  did  ever  taste.  1771  Ann.  Reg.  106/2  What  the 
graziers  call  a  kindly  sheep  ;  one  that  has  always  an  inclina- 
tion to  feed.  1772-84  COOK  I'oy.  (1790)  IV.  1222  There  is  a 
large  plain. .producingathick,  kindly  grass.  1887  S.  Chevh. 
i  Gloss.,  Kindly,.. healthy.  *  My  plants  binna  very  kindly.' 

5.  Of  persons:  Having  a  friendly  benevolent  dis- 
!    position;  kind-hearted,  good-natured.    Hence  also 

of  character,  feelings,  actions,  etc.  Cf.  KIND  a.  5. 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.  100/14  Kyndly,  benignus.  1606  SHAKS. 
Ant.  #t  Cl.  ii.  v.  78  Melt  Egypt  into  Nyle;  and  kindly 
;  creatures  Turne  all  to  serpents,  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  4:1  Nor  cou'd  his  Kindred,  nor  the  kindly  Force  Of 
weeping  Parents,  change  his  fatal  Course.  1797-1803 
J.  FOSTER  in  Life  $  Corr.  (1846)  I.  242  How  much  kindly, 
friendlysoftnessofheart.  1842  RARHA.M  Ingol.  Leg.,  H  'edding- 
dayt  Your  father  was  a  kindly  man.  1871  R.  }L\A*\sCatullus 
Ixv.  9  Ah  !  no  more  to  address  thee,  or  hear  thy  kindly 
requital  !  1889  JESSOPP  Coming  of  Friars  ii.  89  Those  lega- 
cies, .were  left  by  kindly  people  a  centurj'  or  two  ago. 

b.  transf.  andy^f.  Of  things,  esp.  of  the  weather, 
climate,  or  soil :  Genial,  benign ;  favourable  to 
growth  or  for  a  particular  crop. 

1655  FULLER  Ch.  Hist.  in.  vi.  §44  In  a  kindly  spring,  bite 
it  bare  over  night,  next  morning  the  grass  will  be  grown  to 
hide  a  wande  therein.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg-.  Georg.  \.  29  You, 
who  swell  those  Seeds  with  kindly  Rain,  1699  DAMPJEK 
Voy.  II.  i.  25  This  [Rice]  serves  them  for  Bread-corn  ;  and 
as  the  Country  is  very  kindly  for  it,  so  their  Inhabitants  live 
chiefly  of  it,  *73>  POPE  Ess.  Man  \\.  275  Behold  the  child, 
by  Nature's  kindly  law,  Pleas'd  with  a  rattle.  1789  G. 
WHITE  Selborne  \.  (1853)  14  A  kind  of  white  land.. neither 
fit  for  pasture  nor  for  the  plough,  but  kindly  for  hops. 

6.  Acceptable,  agreeable,  pleasant,  genial.      In 
later  use,  of  conditions,  influences,  etc.,  blending 
with  5  b. 

1382  WYCLIF  Lev.  iv.  7  Of  moost  kyndli  encense  to  the 
Lord.  1600  SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  \\.  iii.  53  Therefore  my  age  is 
as  a  lustie  winter,  Frostie,  but  kindely.  1696  WHISTON  The. 
Earth  iv.  (1722)  359  The  Heat  in  the  one,  and  the  Cold  in  the 
other,  were  more  kindly.  1828  CARLYLK  Misc.,  Rums  (1872) 

II.  5  The  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life.    1850  TENNYSON  In 
Mem.  c,   But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye,  And  each 
reflects  a  kindlier  day.    1854  MRS.  OLIPHANT  Magd.  Hepburn 

III.  41  Standing  before  the  kindly  hearth. 

III.  7.  Comb.)  as  kindly -dispositioned^  -hearted^ 
natured  adjs. ;  *(•  kindly-born  a.,  native  ;  kindly- 
like  adv.  in  a  manner  suggesting  kind  feeling. 

iW^Pilgr.  Senvte  (Caxton)  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  64  Thought 
only  straungeours,  but  also  the  kyndely  borne  men  of  this 
same  land.  1716  WodrowCorr.  (1843)  II.  136  [They]  never 
carried  more  friendly  and  kindly-like  than  they  did.  1859 
TENNYSON  Enid  514  So  spake  the  kindly- hearted  Karl. 
1871  SMILES  Charac.  viii.  (1876)  227  It  is  the  kindly-dis- 
positioned  men  who  are  the  active  men  of  the  world. 

Kindly  (kai-ndli),  adv.  Forms  :  see  KIND  a. 
[OE.  tctyndettct)  f.  as  prec.  +  -//«,  -LY  2.] 

I.  -fl.  a.  In  accordance  with  nature;  naturally; 
by  natural  disposition ;  characteristically.  Obs. 

r888  K.  ALFRED  Boetk.  xxxv.  §  3  Ealla  fcesceafta  ^ecyn- 
delice..fundia&  to  cumanne  to  Gode.  01225  Ancr.  R.  124 
J?er  ase  muchel  fur  is,  kundeliche  hit  waxeS  mid  winde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  9431  pe  first  lagh  was  kald  '  o  kind  ',  pat 
es  to  sai  kindli  to  do,  Al  bat  him  was  biden  to.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  in  pe  kud  king  of  Spayne  was  kindely  his  fader. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Gov.  Lordsh.  114  Kepe  pe  fro  a 
man  bat  kyndly  is  }alow  and  blew.  1575  Mirr.  Mag.y  Fall 
blacke  Smith  vi,  Nature  hath  so  planted  in  ech  degree, 
That  Crabs  like  Crabs  will  kindly  crall  and  crepe,  a  1586 
SIDNEY  Arcadia  (1622)  248  Because  that  out  of  the  circum- 
stance of  her  present  behauiqur,  there  might  kindly  arise  a  fit 
beginning  of  ner  intended  discourse. 

b.  In  the  way  suitable  or  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;  properly,  fittingly.  In  later 
use,  esp.  said  of  processes  which  successfully  follow 
their  natural  course.  Now  rare. 

13.. E.  E.  Allit.  P,  B.  i  Clannesse  who-so  kyndly  cowjie 
comende.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albany  Cj,  Who  so  will  that  an 
hawke  endure  and  mew  kyndli.  1548-77  VICARY  Anat.  \. 
(1888)  42  The  Lippes . .  keepe  the  mouth  close  tyl  the  meate 
were  kindly  chewed.  1582  STANYHURST  sEntis  n.  (Arb.)  46, 
I  vowd  to  be  kindlye  reuenged.  1641  H.  BEST  Farm.  Bfa, 


KINDNESS. 

kindely, 

ri  iges  will  bee  ripe  and  icai! 

the  furres  are  gr<--.   e.     1758  J.  S.  Le  Drain's  Oi-scrr:  Sitrg-. 

..:ion  proceeding  kindly,  the  Wound 

;J.     1842  J.  AITON  Domest.  Econ. 

'utter  and  the  cheese.. are  kindliest  dealt 


His  sworde  so  kyndly  yode,   inat  at  trie  breste  the  dynt 

stode.     c  ijaa  Destr.  7V0y86oi  Thayknewhym  full  kyndly 

be  caupc  of  his  sworde.     1563  HVLL  Art  Garden.  (1593)  5 

TV  ground  doth  not  kindhe  bring  up  Garden  hearbes. 

1658  MASTOS  Exp.  jfude  verse  2  As  we  say  of  children  that 

take  the  dug  kindly,  they  will  thrive  and  do  well  enough. 

1793  SMEATON  Edystone  L.  §  259  The  ground  chain  now 

came  in  kindly.     1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar.  327/2  One  often 

hears  it  said, '  Such  and  such  an  animal  knows  So-and-so 

the  moment  he  gets  up,  and  always  goes  kindly  with  him  '. 

td.  Properly;  thoroughly,  exactly.  06s. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  221  If  hehym-self  knewkyndely, 

He  suld  haf  knawyng  of  God  almyghty.     13..  E.  E.  Allit. 

P.  B.  319  Awyndow  wyd  In  pe  compos  of  a  cubit  kyndely 

sware.     1361  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  vi.  29. 1  knowc  him  as  kuynde- 

liche  as  Clerk  dob  his  bokes.    i^oi  /' •/.  l\vms  i  Rolls)  II. 

65  Sich  as  ben  gaderid  in  couentts  togidere.  .this  clepe  we 

monasticall,  that  kendly  is  knowun.     1592  SHAKS.   Rom.  ff 

Jut.  n.  iv.  50  Rom.  Meaning  to  cursie.    Mer.  Thou  hast 

mgst  kindly  hit  it. 

II.  2.  U'ith  natural  affection,  affectionately,  lov- 
ingly; with  sympathy,  benevolence,  or  good  nature. 
c  1250  Gen.  <r  Ex.  2500  He  it  for-gaf  hem  mildelike,  And 
Inuede  hem  alle  kinde-Iike.  c  1350  Will.  1'alerne  i6i3Eiper 
ober  keste  kindeliche  bat  time,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  657  The 
Knight  was  curtas,  &  kendly  he  saide  : — '  Most  louesom  lady, 
your  lykyng  be  done  !'  1535  COVERDALE  BiHe  Prol.,  How 
kyndly  ancf  fatherly  he  [God]  helpeth  the.  1600  SHAKS. 
A.  Y.L,\.\.  144,  I  thanke  thee  for  thy  loue  to  me,  which . .  I 
will  most  kindly  requite.  1611  BIBLE  Gen.  1.  21  Hee  com- 
forted them,  and  spake  kindly  vnto  them.  1697  DAMPIF.R 
Voy.  I.  52,  I  was  aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  kindly 
welcomed  both  by  the  Captain  and  his  Lieutenant.  1713 
I)E  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  151  They  would  be. .used  kindlier. 
1766  GOLDSM.  I'ic.  H:  xiv,  Mr.  Thornhill  having  kindly 
promised  to  inspect  their  conduct  himself.  1875  JOWETT 
Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  206, 1  must  earnestly  request  that  you  will 
kindly  answer,  a  1882  Asp.  TAIT  in  Daily  Nous  (1891) 
26  June  7/2  Tell  him  he  is  an  ass, — but  say  so  kindly. 
b.  fig.  Benignly,  genially. 

1791  BURNS  Bessy  f,  her  Sfinnin  Wheel  ii,  The  sun  blinks 
kindly  in  the  biel'. 

3.  In  a  way  that  is  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the 
recipient  or  object;  agreeably,  pleasantly. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Skr.  Ind.  i.  15  Let  him  come,  and 
kindly.  1609  F.  N.  Fruiterer's  Seer.  19  There  be  pippins 
..that  baue  the  warmth  of  the  sunne..they  last  long  and 
eate  kindly.  1863  KINGLAKE  Crimea  I.  xiv.  210  How 
it  was  possible  ..  that  the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804 
could  be  made  to  sit  kindly  upon  the  neck  of  France.  1875 
H.  C.  WOOD  Therap.  (1879)  688  Thus,  purgatives  act  much 
more  kindly  when  a  number  of  them  are  united  together. 

4.  Phrases. 

a.  To  take  kindly,  to  accept  pleasantly,  or  as  a  kindness. 
b:  To  take  kindly  to,  to  be  naturally  attracted  to  or  pleased 
with.    o.  To  thank  kindly,  to  thank  heartily,  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  shown. 

.  "V . l6a*  MABBE  tr.  Atcma'i's  Guzman  d'Alf.  (K.O.),  Take 
it  kindely  at  your  hands.  1677  LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  To 
take  a  thing  kindly, ..  if  quo,  oono  animo  accifcrc.  1709 
STEELE  Taller  No.  14  n.  I  took  his  Admonition  kindly. 

b.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  x.  x.  ?  26, 1  took  very  kindly  to 
my  condition.     1866  MRS.  GASKELL  Wives  f,  Dau.  \.  330 
They  don't  take  kindly  to  me  . .  and  so  I  suppose  I'm  not 
generous  enough  to  take  kindly  to  them. 

c.  1662  in  Chr.  Wordsworth  Scholx  Acad.  (1877)  293  tute, 
Mother  I  kindly  thank  yo  for  y'  Orange  pills  y°  sent  me. 
1785  BURNS  Ep.  to  Lafraik  n.  v,  Yet  ye'll  neglect  to  shaw 
your  parts,  An'  thank  him  kindly  !      1838  JAS.  GRANT  Sit. 
Lund.  207, 1  thaunk'd  her  kindly  for  her  condescension,  and 
hoped  she  was  weel  hersel'. 

5.  Comb,  with  pples.  and  adjs.,  as  kindly-meant, 
-sheltering,  -soft. 

"599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drit  Dinner  Aa  iv,  Then  Whifle, 
and  smoke  Tobaccos  antidot  From  out  thy  kindly  traunced 
Chimny.hcad.  1868  I.  H.  NEWMAN  Verses  Various  Occas. 
r  }"•  ,f  phurch  s  Kindly-sheltering  fold.  1885  RUSKIN 
Let.  in  PallMallG.  24  Apr.,  Your  kindly-meant  paragraphs 
on  my  resignation. 

Kindness  (kai-ndnes).    Forms :  see  KIXD  a.  • 

also  5  kyndynes,  kyndinesae.      [f.  KIND  a.  + 

ESS.  ^    (OE.  had  ffcyndnys  in  sense  '  generation, 

nation  ;  but  the  existing  word  is  of  later  formation.)] 

1 1-  Kinship;  near  relationship;  natural  affection 
arising  from  this.  Obs. 

<ri4»5   WYNTOUN  Cron.    MI.    viii.    228    Bathe  kyn    and 

y  /  ,ne.r,     [?r>'het-      '5-I-I2  Act  3  Hen.  I' 111.  c.  22  Pre. 

amHe.  1  he  Kyng  of  Scottis    not  regarding  the  kyndenesse 

d  nigh  ahaunce  of  your  Grace.     1677  GILPIX  Demonol. 

»7.)  39  The  engagements  of  kindness,  blood,  affinity,  and 

'  •      u    D. 

i.  St.  Natural  right  or  title  derived  from  birth 

escent ;  the  status  of  a  kindly  tenant    Obs 

1536  BKLLEXDEX  Cron  Scot.  (,82,)  I.  22.  The  nobilli,  of 

Intane  gaif  to  Fmcormak. . all  the  landis  of  Westmureland 

i  inmF     i*,!.  ,,C'cmC,and  kindnes  thairof  Perp^'-ally. 

hi,?the  f?"&-Jc-"-xx-(l8?9)  ?65  Forasmeicill  as  I 

Maristoun  P0«essjol"15"d  ^yndnes  of  the  landis  of 

78  Sc.  Acts  "}as.  F/(,8,4)  III.  112  To  sie 

Ihatthe  saidU  kyndlie  tennentes  be  satisfeit  for  thair  kyndnes. 

h  J.  .Natural  inclination,  tendency,  disposition,  or 

aptitude.  Obs.  rare. 
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.is  hot  of  a  kyndnes  &  of  na  clenc  thewys.     1674  N.    I 

\x  Bulk  $  Sefv.  17  Either  we  want  a  kindness  for  the    i 

business,  .or  else  that  we  want  respect  enough  for  the  Author.    ' 

b.  Good  natural  quality  or  aptitude. 
1834-43  SOUTHEV  Doctor  cxliii.  (1848)  367/1  Kindness  of 
n  in  a  beast,  importing  in  their  language,  that  it 
in.     1875  Encycl.  Brit,  1. 171/1  A  good  loaf  should 
have  kindness  of  structure,  being  neither  chaffy,  nor  flaky, 
nor  crummy,  nor  sodden. 

4.  The  quality  or  habit  of  being  kind ;  kind 
nature  or  disposition,  or  the  exhibition  of  this  in 
action  or  conduct. 

c  1350  M'ill.  Paleme  321  [They]  han  al  kindenes  me  kyd, 
&  y  ne  kan  hem  jelde.  1413  Pilgr,  Sowle  fCaxton  1483)  iv. 
xx.  66  Is  there  in  the  no  drope  of  kyndenesse?  1513  M^KF: 
in  Grafton  Ckrott.  (1568)  II.  757  The  common  people, which 
oftentymes  more  esteme.and  take  for  great  kindnessea  little 
courtesye  then  a  great  benefite.  1567  Gnde  fy  Godlic  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  52  Na  tung  sic  kyndnes  can  expres.  1605  SHAKS. 
.  I.  v.  18  Yet  doe  I  feare  thy  Nature,  It  is  too  full  o'  th' 
Milke  of  humane  kindnesse,  To  catch  the  neerestway.  1750 
TpiiNsoM  Rambler  No.  75  r  10  They.. inflict  pain  where 
kindness  is  intended.  1871  SMILES  Charac,  viii.  (1876)  228 
Kindness  does  not  consist  in  gifts,  but  in  gentleness  and 
generosity  of  spirit. 

b.  With  a  and//.:  An  instance  of  this;  a  kind 
act ;  fa  benefaction 


i- 1290  .S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  204/157  We  ne  beoth  nou?!  so  on- 
kuynde,  bat  we  it  nellez  Jelde  be  bliue  For  be  kundenesse 
bat  bov  to  us  come.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  441  The 
kyndenesse  pat  myne  cuene-cristene  kidde  me  fernjere. 
c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  III.  435  For  Hse  sixe  kyndenessis. 
<ri44o  York  Myst.  xl.  149,  I  thanke  youe  of  bis  kyndinesse 
se  kydde  me.  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  \:  iii.  171  Do  him  that 
kindnesse,  and  take  leaue  of  him.  1608 —  Timon  in.  ii.  22, 
I  haue  receyued  some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  Money, 
Plate,  lewels.  16517  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  460  This  Tide,  which 
did  us  a  kindness  in  setting  us  through.  1862  TROLLOPE 
Orley  F.  i.  (1873)  8  All  those  numberless  kindnesses  which 
a  lady  with  comfortable  means  and  no  children  is  always 
able  to  bestow. 

t  c.  A  benefit,  an  advantage.     Obs.  rare. 
1727  BRADLEY  Fan.  Diet.,  Belching  is  a  Kindness  to  the 
Person  whose  Belly  is  fill'd  with  Wind,  and  when  he  can  do 
it,  he  always  finds  some  Relief  by  it. 
5.  Kind  feeling;  a  feeling  of  tenderness  or  fond- 
ness;   affection,    love.     Also,  Good  will,  favour, 
friendship.     Const./or  (f  to).    Now  rare. 

c  1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  W.  665  (Cleoptitra\  But  herkenyth  ;e 
that  spekyn  of  kyndenesse. .  Here  may  ?e  sen  of  wemen  which 
a  trouthe.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wemen  483  Sum 
kissis  me  ;  sum  clappis  me ;  sum  kyndnes  me  proferis.  1662  J. 
DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  126  Hence.. the  Musco- 
vites love  the  Greeks,  and  have  a  kindnesse  for  them.  1667 
PEPYS  Diary  2  Sept,  Sir  C.  Carteret . .  tells  me  he  is  sure  he 
hath  no  kindness  from  the  king.  1683  Pennsyh.  Archives 
\.  59  Unwilling  to  withdraw  my  kindness  to  the  General 
Good.  1709  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  Miss  Worthy 
21  Aug.,  It  is  not  in  my  power  . .  to  hide  a  kindness  where 
I  have  one.  1779-81  JOHNSON  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  87  He 
left  the  university  with  no  kindness  for  its  institution.  1807-8 
W.  IRVING  Salmag.  v,  (1860)  112  A  lady  for  whom  he  had 
once  entertained  a  sneaking  kindness. 
t6.  (Seeqnot.)  Obs. 

01603  MOVSES  Mem.  (1755)  43  Upon  the  25th  of  June 
[1580!.  .the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  contracted  a  strange 
sickness,  which  was  called  Kindness. 
7.  Comb.,  as  kindness-proof 


,,  SOUTH  12  Serin.  (1697)  I.  514,  I 'may  truly  say  of  th= 
Mind  of  an  Ungrateful  person,  that  it  is  Kindness-proof. 

I  Ki'ndom.  Obs.  Forms:  I  eyni-,cyue-,eine-, 
2-4kine-,  3-4  kyne-,  (4  kene-),  3-5  kyndom, 
4  kin-,  kyndam,  kyndome,  -dum,  kindome,  (5 
coindom).  [OE.  f.  fyne-,  KINE-  +  -DOM:  of  parallel 
formation  to  king-dom,  and  of  much  more  frequent 
use  in  OE.]  =  KINGDOM,  in  various  senses. 

a  700  Epinal  Glass.  859  Respuplica,  cynidom.  c  855  O.  E 
Chron.  an.  47  (Parker  MS.)  Claudius.  .Orcadus  ba  ealond 
Romana  cynedome  [Bxda  rice]  under  beodde.  c  1121  O.  E. 
Chron,  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1107  Ymbe  vii  jear  ba-s  pe  se  cyng 
Henri  cynedomes  onfeng.  ri2oo  ORMIN  12104  To  seon  off 
all  PISS  middellzrd  be  kinedomessalle.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  198 
pe  kinedom  bet  he  haueS  bihoten  his  icorene.  c  1305  Kenefm 
79  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  50  In  be  four  &  tuenti  ?er  of  his 
kynedora  Kenulf  wende  out  of  f>is  wordle.  c  1330  R.  BRUNSI- 
Chron.  Wau  (Rolls)  134:1  Bretaygne  ..  ysHed  of  britty 
kynedames.  1426  AUDEI.AY  Poems  9  God  wyl  . .  in  his 
kyndom  the  restore  the  lyf  that  lastyth  ay.  Ibid.  22  Thai 
wyl  ;ow  leede  Into  his  court  and  his  coindom. 

Kindred  (ki-ndred),  sb.  and  a.  Forms:  a.  2 
cunredden,  2-3  kun-,  evann-,  3-5  kyn-,  kin-, 
-reden(e,  -redin,  -yn,  -raden,  -radin,  5  -redynge, 
-radone,  -oun ;  3  kindreden.  /3.  3  enn-,  kun-, 
3-6  kyn-,  3-7  kin-,  4-5  ken-,4-6kynne-,kinne-, 
5-7  kiue-,  3-5  -rede,  3-7  -red,  (4  -rade,  6  -raid, 
-reid);  4,  6-  kindred,  (6  kyndrede,  6  -reade,  7 
kindered).  7.  5-6  (Sc.)  kyn-,  kinrent.  [Early 
ME.  f.  KIN  1  +  -reden,  -RED,  OE.  raden,  condition, 
reckoning.  The  occasional  early  ME.  variant 
kindred(en  may  have  been  a  parallel  formation  on 
kynde,  KIND  sb. ;  but  the  modem  kindred,  which 
first  became  common  in  the  I7th  c.,  appears  to 
have  arisen  through  phonetic  development  of  <l 
between  »  and  r,  as  in  thunder,  Hendry,  etc.] 

A.  sb.  1.  The  being  of  kin;  relationship  by 
blood  or  descent  (occasionally,  but  incorrectly,  by 
marriage) ;  kinship. 

e  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  83  Hie  giuen  here  elmesse  noht 
for  eodes  luue,  ac  for  neheboreden  oSer  for  kinraden.  1207 
K.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  9552  pe  kunrede  iproued  was,  so  bat  king 
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lowis  bere  &  elianpre  is  quene  vor  kunrede  departed  were. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  29    pese  tweyne    were 

C'oyned  to  gidres  hope  by  kynrede  and  affinite.  1393 
sci..  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  258  Of  kyn  ne  of  kynredene  a-counteb 
men  bote  lytel.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  203  2  A  kynredynge 
cognacio,  consangiienitas,  geneolagia  [etc.].  1587  GOLDIN;; 
De  Mornay  xvi.  253  The  kinred  that  is  betweene  all  men, 
deriued  from  the  father  of  their  Soules,  moueth  vs  very 
little,  but  the  vile  kinred  of  the  flesh  moueth  vs  very  much 
1632  HKYWOOD  ist  Pt.  Iron  Age  v.  ,'.  Wks.  1874  III.  339 
Wee  plead  not  kinred  Or  neare  propinquity.  1678  BUTLER 
Httd.  in.  iii.  451  Tho'  we're  all  as  near  of  Kindred  As  th' 
outward  man  is  to  the  Inward.  1776  PAINE  Com.  Sense 
(1791)  49  Every  day  wears  out  the  little  remains  of  kindred 
between  us  and  them.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  7.  148 
A  secret  match  with.. the  King's  sister .. raised  him  to 
kindred  with  the  throne, 

b.  Jig.  Affinity  in  respect  of  qualities ;    resem- 
blance, agreement. 

1577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Husb.  (1586)  60  b,  The  smoke, 
for  the  Kinred  it  hath  with  the  Onyon.  1638  ROUSE  Heav. 
Univ.  iv.  (1702)  29  Yet  have  we  other  fruits  that  by  some 
kindred  may  seem  to  counterfeit  som  Lineaments  of  that 
taste.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxiv,  I.  .know  Thy  like- 
ness to  the  wise  below,  Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 
2.  A  group  or  body  of  persons  related  to  each 
otherby  blood;  a  family,  clan,  tribe,  etc.;  =KlN'1i, 
KIND  sb.  II.  Now  rare,  f  The  human  kindred, 
the  human  race  (oh.). 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  141  pa  twelf  kunreden  sculden  (>er- 
nude  heore  burst  kelen.  1:1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  4127  Do 
twelue  kinderedes..He  gaf  bliscing.  13..  K.  Alts.  6423 
Unlossom  is  that  kynrede.  1382  WVCLIF  Matt.  xxiv.  30 
Alle  kynredis  [gloss  or  lynagis),  of  erthe  schulen  weyie. 
1480  CAXTON  C/iron.  Eng.  cxcvii.  175  One  kynred  had  no 
more  pile  of  that  other  than  an  hungary  wolfe  hath  of  a 
shepe.  c  1532  Du  WES  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1065  To  dye 
for  the  humaine  kyndred.  1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  ft  Setv. 
To  Rdr.,  A  patcht  up  Tongue  from  Lands  and  Kinreds 
round  about.  1874  STUBBS  Canst.  Hist.  I.  iii.  57  The  little 
territory  of  Dithmarschen  was  colonised  by  two  kindreds 
from  Friesland  and  two  from  Saxony. 

t  b.  The  family,  offspring,  or  descendants  of  a 
specified  ancestor ;  =  KIN  1 1  b,  KIND  st.  1 1  b.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6624^  Als  was  pe  kinred  o  sir  leui.  c  1340 
Ibid.  10730  (GatL)  pe  km  of  dauid  kindred  all.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)9  Kynewolf,  of  the  kynred  of  Adelardes 
blode.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  vi.  22  He  was  successour  of 
Macomete  and  of  his  kynredyn.  1513  DOUGLAS  &ncis  l.  v. 
39  Bot  we  thi  bluide,  thy  kinrent  and  afspryng . .  Hes  lossit 
our  schippis.  1581  MARBECK  Bk.  of  Notes  323  Vnder  the 
title  of  Circumcision  and  the  kinred  of  Abraham.  1662 
J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  208  To  signifie  that 
they  were  of  the  posterity  and  kinred  of  their  Prophet  Aaly. 

fc.  A  generation;  =  KIN  l  ic,  KIND  so.nc.  Obs. 
a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  ix.  28,  I  sail  noght  be  stirid  fra 

getynge  in  getynge  [v.r.  kynreden  into  kynreden].  c  1380 
WYCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  II.  405  pis  kynrede  shal  not  passen  til 
alle  bingis  be  doon.  1450  Fasten  Lett.  I.  122  That  youre 
blood  may. .from  kynrede  to  kynrede  multeplye.  1450-1530 
Sfyrr,  Ladye  160  Hys  mercy  ys  from  kynred  in  to  kynredes. 

fd.  Descent,  pedigree;    =  KIN!  id,  KIND  sb. 
lid.     Kindred's  tree,  a  genealogical  tree.  Obs. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  289  pe  genelegies  of  pe 
Hebrewes  and  rekenynge  of  kynrede  [v.r.  kynrad]  of  ober 
naciouns  were  i-write  in  bookes.  1598  SYLVESTER  Du 
Earlas  n.  ii.  in.  543  So  far  the  branches  of  his  fruitful!  Bed 
Past  all  the  names  of  Kinreds-Tree  did  spread. 
f3.  Race,  family,  or  stock,  from  which  one 
springs;  =  KIN  1  2,  KIND  sb.  12.  06s. 

c  1250  Meid  Maregrcte  x,  Yef  ho  is  boren  of  cunnraden 
free,  c  1300  St.  Margarete  62  Tel  me  of  wham  bu  ert 
icome,  and  of  what  cunrede.  c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v. 
979  pat  36  ben  of  noble  and  heigh  kynrede.  c  1450  Bk. 
Ciirtasye  279  in  Babees  Bk.  307  And  he  be  comen  of  gret 
kynradcn,  Go  no  be-fore  bawgh  )x>u  be  beden.  1513  DOUGLAS 
sEneis  v.  v.  75  Of  Creit,  as  to  hir  kynrent,  born  was  sche. 
4.  The  family,  clan,  etc.  of  which  one  is  a  mem- 
ber. Usually  with  possessive  pron. :  One's  kinsfolk 
or  relatives,  collectively ;  =  KIN  l  3.  Of  one's 
kindred :  related  to  one. 

a  1225  Juliana  61  pu  leddest  purh  moyses.  .purh  be  reade 
sea  al  his  cunredden.  a  1250  Oud  fy  Night.  1675  Alle  heo 
beoth  of  mine  kunrede.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII. 
161  For  hatreden  of  hir  kynrede.  £1450  Merlin  79  The 
kynge  sente  to  alle  the  Dukes  kenrede..that  the!  sholde 
come  to  hyln.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  n.  196  On  our 
kynrent,  deyr  God,  qunenwill  thourew?  1538  WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron.  (1875)  I.  77  An  Irishman  of  my  Lord  Garrattes 
kynnered.  1653  HOLCROFT  Procofius,  Goth.  Wars  III.  94 
Sending  others,  and  one  of  his  own  Kinred  with  them. 
1725  POPE  Odyss.  xv.  20  Her  kindred's  wishes,  and  her 
sire  s  commands.  1870  F.  R.  WILSON  Ch.  Lindisf.  61  In  the 
grassy  spot  where  Grace  Darling  sleeps  with  her  kindred. 

t  b.    Applied  to  one  person :    A   kinsman   or 
kinswoman  ;    =  KIN  1  3  c.  Obs. 

('1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  2211  He  had  wedded  hir  nigh 
kynrede,  He  was  the  more  trew  to  hir  in  dede.  1599  MAS- 
SINGER,  etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii.  Cleanthes.  Be  I  ne'er  so  well, 
I  must  be  sick  of  thee.  Eu.  What  ails  our  kindred  1  1631 
T.  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades  24  Some  such  helpe,  as  To  be 
a  Favourite,  A  Kindred.  1728  YOUNG  Love  Fame  vi.  392 
Wives,  .ask,  what  kindred  is  a  spouse  to  them? 

B.  attrib.  passing  into  adj. 

1.  Of  the  same  kin  ;  related  by  birth  or  descent ; 
cognate. 

1530  PALSGR.  624,  I  make  kynred,  or  make  one  a  kynne  to 
an  other,  jfinpLircnte.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Georg.  IV.  546 
The  bright  Quire  their  kindred  Gods  invoke.  1781  GIBBON 
Peel.  ,y  F.  xxx.  III.  161  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine 
were  already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes.  1809  CAMP- 
BELL Gertr.  Wyom.  in.  viii,  Nay  meet  not  thou.  .thy  kindred 
foe  !  1887  BOWEN  Virg.  SEn.  in.  15  Ancient  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  with  kindred  gods  to  our  own. 
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fig.  1687  DRVDES  Hind  $  P.  11.  396  The  dame.. looking 
upward  to  her  kindred  sky.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  ix, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore.  1871  R.  ELLIS 
Catullus  Ixiv.  160  Yet  to  your  household  thou,  your  kindred 
palaces  olden,  Might'st  have  led  me. 

b.  Belonging  to,  existing  between,  or  done  by, 
relatives. 

1593SHAKS.  Rich.  77,  n.  i.  182  (Oo.  i)  His  hands  were  guilty 
of  no  kinred  [1623  kindreds]  bloud.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Luc  an  10 
The  tender  Ties  of  Kindred-love  were  torn.  1739  SMOLLETT 
Regicide  iv.  vi,  What  kindred  crime,  alas  !  am  I  decreed  To 
expiate.  1850  TENNYSON  In  Mem.  Ixxix,  Ere  childhood's 
flaxen  ringlet  turn'd  To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

2.  Allied  in  nature,  character,  or  properties; 
possessing  similar  qualities  or  features  ;  cognate. 

1340  Ayenb.  228<O',zaybbe,  'huet  is  uayr  chastete'  kenrede 
mid  brJ^tnesse  '.  1595  SHAKS.  John  in.  iv.  14  Who  hath 
read,  or  heard  Of  any  kindred-action  like  to  this?  1697 
DRYDEN  Alexander  s  feast  95  Twas  but  a  kindred  sound 
to  move,  For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  1781  GIBBON  Decl. 
4-  F.  xviii.  II.  79  The  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Con- 
stantius,  and  Constans.  1878  HUXLEY  Physiogr.  38  To 
study  the  formation  of  rain  and  kindred  phenomena. 

Hence  Ki'ndredless  «.,  having  no  kindred  or 
relatives.  Ki'ndredly  adv.,  in  a  kindred  way, 
cognately.  Kindredness,  Ki-ndredsnip,  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  of  kin  or  akin  ;  kinship. 

1835  LYTTON  Rienzi  v.  iv,  Shouldst  thou  be  friendless, 
*kindredless,  alone..!  may  claim  thee  as  my  own.  1864 
A.  B.  GROSART  Lambs  all  Safe  (1865)  85  Many  *kindred!y 
inscrutable  and  tremendous  things.  1838  CHALMERS  IVks. 
XIII.  96  A  *kindrednt.-ss  in  their  heart  with  its  flavour  and 
phraseology  is  a  kindredness  with  heaven.  1882  C.  E. 
TURNER  Stud.  Russ.  Lit.  \.  10  The  resemblance  consists 
only  in  the  form  and  in  the  kindredness  of  subject  1769 
ROBERTSON  Chas,  V  (1796)  I.  256  He  was  deemed  to  have 
renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  *kindredship. 
1885  E.  F.  BYRRNE  Entangled  I.  i.  v.  69  A  certain  kindred- 
ship  of  soul  and  likeness  of  quality. 

t  Ki-ndsfolk.  Obs.  rare-*.    [Cf.  KIND  sb.  n.] 

=  KINSFOLK. 

1587  RALEIGH  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  203  My  Lady's 
frends  and  kindsfolkes. 

t  Ki  ndship.  Obs.  [f.  KIND  a.  +  -SHIP.]  = 
KINDNESS. 

1390  GOWER  Con/.  1. 1 70  He . .  seide  hem  for  the  kindeschipe, 
That  thei  have  don  him  felaschipe,  He  wole  hem  do  som 
grace  ayein.  1^91  2nd  Pt.  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611) 
85  What  kindship,  lenilie,  or  Christian  raigne,  Rules  in  the 
man  to  bear  this  foul  impeach?  a  1641  BP.  MOUNTAGU^C^ 
<$•  Man.  (1642)  252  Herod,  out  of  high  stomach,,  .or  distrust 
of  his  honesty,  refused  his  kindship. 

Kindtcough,  obs.  form  of  KINKCOUGH. 

Kine,  archaic  pi.  of  Cow  sb^  (see  i  b  £);  occas. 
attrib.  or  in  Comb.,  as  kine-killing^  -pox. 

1800  B.  WATERHOUSE  (title}  A  Prospect  of  exterminating 
the  Small- Pox  ;  being  the  History  of  the  . .  Kine-Pox,  com- 
monly called  the  Cow-Pox.  1894  Daily  News  23  Apr.  3/5 
The  kine-killing  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  at  their 
festivals. 

*t*  Kine-  (also  rarely  kyne-,  kini-,  cune-),  the 
representative  in  early  ME.  of  OE.  cyne-,  cyni-, 
used  in  numerous  combs,  with  the  sense  of  *  kingly, 
royal',  as  cyne-bearn^  -cynn,  ~dom,  etc.,  also  in 
personal  names  as  Cynebald,  -gils,  -mund^  -wttlf, 
etc.,  corresponding  to  OHG.  chuni-  in  chunirtche^ 
Chunipald,  -per(k}t,  -gundy  -mund,  etc.  (But  in 
OHG.,  combs,  are  usually  formed  with  chuninc-, 
king,  as  chunincduom,  -helm,  -riehe,  -stuot,  whereas 
those  formed  with  cyning-  are  comparatively  rare 
in  OE, :  e.  g.  tyning-cynn,  -ddm^  -feorm,  -sttin.} 

[Neither  OE.  cyne  nor  OHG.  chuni  is  found  as  a  separate 
word,  and  two  views  are  possible  as  to  the  exact  etymology 
of  the  element;  either  that  it  is  the  simple  stem  of  OTcut. 
*kunjo-l  Goth,  kunii  OE.  y««,  KIN,  race,  in  combination,    ; 
or  that  it  represents  a  masculine  derivative  of  this,  of  form    ' 
*kuni.z%  equivalent  to  QN.&onr  'man  of  race,  man  of  gentle 
or  noble  birth  ',  taken  also  by  some  as  the  immediate  source 
of  OHG.  chuning,  OE.  cyning,  KING.    For  the  former  view,     ' 
cf.  the  combining  use  of  dryht, '  people,  folk,  army  \insense 
'lordly',  in  dryht-beam  lordly  or  princely  child,  lit.  child    i 
of  the  folk,  etc.l 

The  following  combinations  of  kine-  are  found  in 
early  ME.;  few  of  them  survived  the  middle  of  the 
ijthc.  Kine-serd  [£RD],  kingdom.   Kine-be(a)rn 
[  BAIRN],  child  of  royal  birth.   Kine-bench,  throne. 
Kine-born  a. ,  of  royal  birth.    Xine-burh  [BURGH],    , 
royal  city.    Kine-erpe  [EARTH],  kingdom.    Kine-    ! 
helm,  -halm,   crown,       Kine-laverd,    -lover d 
[LORD],  royal  master,  king.     Kinelich  a.,  royal,    j 
Kine-lond  [LAND],  kingdom,  realm.    Kine-mede    ' 
[MEED],  royal  reward.     Kine-merk   [MARK],  a    j 
mark  indicating  royal  birth.    Kine-mote  [MOOT], 
royal  council  or  court.     Kine-ring,  royal   ring. 
Kine-ssete  [SEAT],  throne.   Kine-scrud  [SHROUD], 
royal   robes.      Kine-setle    [SETTLE],   Kine-stol 
[STOOL],  throne.     Kine-peod  [THEDE],  kingdom. 
Kine- worp,-wnrj> [WORTH] a.t royal;  hence  Kine- 
wnrpliche  at/v.,  royally.     Kine-^erde   [YABD], 
sceptre,  royal  power.     See  also  KINDOM,  KINUIK. 

c  1205  LAV.  19433  He  ..  letten  beoden  uerde  ?eond  al  his 
*kine-aerde  [c  1275   kine-erbe].      c  1000  Andreas  566  (Gr.)    ' 
Synnije    ne    mihton    oncnawan    bjet    *cynebearn.      cizoo 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Seinte  Marie  . .  bar  hire  holte  cune- 
bern.      a  1240  Wohwige  in  Cott.  Horn.  273  Kine  beam  .. 
of  dauiSes  kin.      c  1205  LAV.  9693  pus  seide  ^e  king,  ..  ber    i 
he  sset.  .an  his  *kine-benclie.      r  1000  ^I.FKU:  Lives  S<tintx 
\\,    326  f>a  wars   on    rome   byrlg  sum  Vyne-boren   ID.-I 
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c  1205  LAY.  22142  per  come  breo  ibroSeren,  be  weore  kini- 
borne,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1882  Under  bis,  come  be  burs 
Maxence..a3em  to  his  *kineburh.  c  1275  *Kine-erbe  [see 
kine-3erd\.  971  Blickl.  Horn,  23  pa  wundan  beagof  bornum 
&  hine  .set ton  on-  heafod  for  *cynehelme.  c  1205  LAY.  6766 
He  his  kinehelm  on-feng.  Ibid.  18158  Nim  bu  bene  kine- 
halm.  c  1000  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipt.  IV.  266  purh  heese  his 
*cynehlafordes  /£3elredes  cynges.  c  1205  LAY.  2501  For 
Locrines  lufe,  he  wes  hire  kine  louerd.  Ibid.  9831  pu  aert 
me  swa  leof  swa  mi  kine-lauerd.  cgoo  tr.  Bsda's  Hist.  iv. 
xxvi[i].  (1890)  358  Seo  *cynelice  femne  JElflaxl.  c  1205  LAY. 
14130  Bi-tache  me  aenne  castel  o3er  ane  kineliche  burh. 
Ibid.  183  He  wes  king  &  heo  quen,£*kine-londheowelden. 
Ibid.  2523  Heo  gef  Madan  an  hond  Al  his  fader  kine-lond. 
a  1125  Leg.  Kath.  399  And  tu  schalt.  .to  curt  cumenseo3en, 
and  *kinemede  ikepen.  c  1300  Havelok  604  On  his  rith 
shuldre  a  *kyne  merk.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1979  And  te  king 
heold  ta.  -hise  *kinemotes.  Ibid.  409  He  ..  sende  iseelede 
writes  wi5  his  ahne  *kinering.  c  1200  ORMIN  2224  patt  illke 
*kinesa5te  batt  Davtyb  kinng  hiss  faderr  held,  a  1240  Ureisun 
in  Cott.  Horn.  ^93pu  ham  Bluest  *kinescrud,  beies,  and  gold 
ringes.  c  893  K.  JELFRED  Oros.  in.  vii.  §  6  paet  hehste  *cyne- 
setl  and  heafod  ealles  eastrices.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  45  He 
set  o  kine  setle.  a  goo  CYNEWULF  Crist  1217  (Gr.)  ponne 
Crist  siteS  on  his  *cynestole,  c  1205  LAY.  4517  Stille  he  wes 
iswojen  On  his  kine-stole.  Ibid.  22300  Arour  letten  beoden 
5eond  al  his  *kine-j>eoden.  0275  Ibid,  11026  pat  he  ..  hi:-, 
*kineworbe  lond  Sette  Custance  an  hond.  c  1320  Cast. 
Love  14  Worschupe  him.  .pat  kmeworbe  kyng  [is]  vs  aboue. 
it  1225  Juliana  62  pus  bu..of  be  breo  kinges  were  *kine- 
wurSliche  iwurset.  ciooo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  502  Hi  to  bss 
caseres  *cyne-g>rde  gebuxon.  c  laoo  ORMIN  8182  And  hirnm 
wass  sett  inn  hiss  rinht  nannd  An  dere  kinejerrde.  1306 
Sir  Simon  Frascr\\\  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  215  Hii  ..  token 
him  a  kyne-jerde,  so  me  kyng  sholde,  to  deme. 
Kinematic  (kain/mas'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
icivTjfia,  Kivijfiar-  a  motion  (f.  icivctv  to  move)  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.    Relating  to  pure  motion,  i.e.  to  motion 
considered  abstractly,  without  reference  to  force  or 
mass. 

1864  A  thenasum  No.  1924. 340/3  Kinematic  effects  of  revolu- 
tion and  rotation.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  I.  i. 
483  The  design  of  a  kinematic  machine,  .essentially  involves 
dynamical  considerations.  1880  Nature  XXI.  244/1  M. 
Mannheim  has  recently  introduced  the  expression  kinematic 
geometry.. dealing  with  motion  independently  of  forces  and 
times. 

B.  sb.   =  KINEMATICS. 

1873  W.  K.  CLIFFORD  Pure  Sciences  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
(1874)  Oct.  717  These  rules  are  called  the  laws  of  kinematic, 
or  of  the  pure  science  of  motion. 

Kinematical  (kainftnae'tikal),  a,  [f.  as  prec. 
-t  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  kinematics;  kinematic. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1. 
§  91  These  and  kindred  curves,  which  give  good  instances 
of  kinematical  theorems.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  143/2 
Kinematical  Apparatus. 

Kinema'tics.  [In  form  a  pi.  of  KINEMATIC  : 
see  -ic  2,  and  quot.  1840.]  The  science  of  pure 
motion,  considered  without  reference  to  the  matter 
or  objects  moved,  or  to  the  force  producing  or 
changing  the  motion.  (Cf.  KINETICS.) 

1840  WHEWELL  Philos.  Induct.  Sc.  I.  146  M.  Ampere,  in 
his  Essai  sur  la  Philosophic des  Sciences  (1834).  .proposes  to 
term  it  Kinematics  (Cinematiqtte).  1859  J.  R.  LuNN^/0//<?« 
v,  The  phaenomena  of  Motion  . .  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  (though  not  universally)  Kinematics.  1879  THOMSON 
&  TAIT  Nat.  Phil.  (ed.  2)  Pref.  6  We  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  Ampere  and  use  the  term  Kinematics  for  the  purely 
geometrical  science  of  motion  in  the  abstract.  1882  MINCHIN 
{title}  Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids. 

Kinematograph.  (kainrmatograf, : 
graf ).  Also  cm-  (sain-),  [ad.  Fr.  cintmatographe, 
f.  Gr.  KivrjfMi,  KivTjfjtaTo-  motion  +  -GRAPH.]  A 
contrivance  (invented  by  Messrs.  Lumiere  of  Paris) 
by  which  a  series  of  instantaneous  photographs 
taken  in  rapid  succession  can  be  projected  on  a 
screen  with  similar  rapidity,  so  as  to  give  a  life- 
like reproduction  of  the  original  moving  scene. 

1896  Daily  News  21  Feb.  8/4  An  exhibition  of  the  *  Cine'- 
matographe',  in  the  Marlborough  Hall  of  the  Polytechnic, 
Regent-street,  yesterday  afternoon.    The  'Cinernatographe  ' 
is  an  invention  of  MM.  Lumiere,  and  it  is  a  contrivance  by 
which  a  real  scene  of  life  and  movement  may  be  reproduced 
before  an  audience  in  a  life  size  picture.     1897  Westni.  Gaz. 
5  May  8/1  It  was  the  lamp  of  the  kinematograph  which  set 
the  place  on  fire.     1897  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  Dec.  180  In  the 
cinematograph ..  they  are  projected  upon  a  screen.       1899 
Harper's  blag.   Feb.   385  What    is  called   'the  American 
Biograph  '—an  improved  form  of  the  kinematograph. 

fig.     1899  Month  Apr.  378  Reducing  to  order  and  viewing 
synoptically  the  kinematograph  of  life. 
Hence  Kine  matogra'phic  ,/. 

1897  Westm.  Gaz.  6  May  8/2  The  celluloid  films  upon 
which  the  cinematographic  pictures  are  printed.     1900  .V.  <y 
Q.  gth  Ser.  VI.  206/2  A  novel  by..Galdds.  .with  a  wonderful 
kinematographic  style. 

Kineograph  (kai-n/^graf ).  Also  cineograph. 
[irreg.  f.  Gr.  Kive-fiv  to  move  +  -GRAPH.]  A  picture 
representing  objects  in  motion,  produced  by  bring- 
ing separate  pictures  before  the  eye  in  such  quick 
succession  as  to  blend  the  images  into  one  con- 
tinuous impression. 

1891  Anthony's  Phot ogr.  Bull.  IV.  100  A  simpler  optical 
illusion  still  is  that  known  as  the '  kineograph  '.  1899  Daily 
News  14  July  6/4  Cineograph,  or  better,  Kineograph,  means 
a  picture  of  movement — of  moving  objects. 

Kine-pox :  see  KINE. 

Kinesi-  (kain/si),  before  a  vowel  also  kines-, 
combining  form  of  Gr.  Ktvijtrts  motion,  used  in 
ceitnin  scientific  and  medical  terms:  as  Kinesi- 


KINETO-. 

a'tric  a.  [see  IATRIC],  relating  to  kinesiatrics 
(Ogilvie  1882).  Kinesia'trics  [see  -1C  2],  the 
treatment  of  diseases  by  means  of  gymnastics  or 
muscular  action.  Kinesio  'meter,  *  an  instrument 
for  determining  quantitatively  the  motion  of  a  part* 
(Gould  Med.  Diet.  1890).  Xine-sipath  [cf.  ALLO- 
PATH], one  who  treats  diseases  by  kinesipathy. 
Kinesipa'tnic  a.,  pertaining  to  kinesipathy.  Kine- 
si-pathist  =  Kinesipath  (Webster  1864).  Kine- 
si'pathy  =  Kinesiatrics.  Kine -sisc ope,  an  elec- 
trical instrument  (invented  by  Capt.  McEvoy) 
placed  at  the  sea  bottom  to  detect  the  presence  of 
steam  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kinesi- 
the'rapy  [Gr.  O^pa-nda  medical  treatment ;  cf.  F. 
kinhitherapie]  —  Kinesiatrics.  Kineso'dic  a. 
[Gr.  o5-6s  a  path;  cf.  Y.kintsodique],  transmitting 
motor  impulses  from  the  brain,  efferent.  Kine- 
so'pathy,  erroneous  form  of  Kinesipathy. 

1856  M.  ROTH  Mov em.  Cwr*(L.),  The  treatment  by  move- 
ments (which  is  also  called  kinesi  therapy,  *kinesiatrics).  1860 
All  Year  Round  No.  45.  450  One  of  these  *Klnesipaths  in- 
vented the  amusing  theory  that '  synovia  '  was  the  cause  of 
all  bodily  ailments.  1855  ftiAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  *  Kinesipathy, 
. .  a  system  of  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  muscular 
strength,  invented  by . .  a  fencing  master  and  teacher  of 
gymnastics  tn  Stockholm.  1860  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS  Yes  fy 
No  II.  139  He  has  gone  the  round  of  the  '  pathies  ', .  .he  has 
tried  homceorjathy,  hydropathy,  kinesipathy,  ..and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  1893  Daily  News  8  June  5/8  The  hydro- 
phone, in  connection  with  a  new  instrument  named  a  *kine- 
siscope.  1874  DUNGUSON  Meet.  Diet.,  *Kinesodic.  1878 
FOSTER  Phys.  in.  v.  §  3.  488  They  speak  of  it  accordingly  as 
kinesodic  and  Eesthesodic,  as  simply  affording  paths  for 
motor  and  sensory  impulses.  1864  Miss  MULOCK  Ld.  Erlis- 
faun  231  He  ..  tried  allopathy,  homoeopathy,  *kinesopathy, 
and  heaven  knows  how  many  pathies  besides. 

Kinesthesia,  -esthetic:  see  KIN^STHESIA. 
Kinetic  (kaine'tik),  a.    (s&.)   [ad.  Gr.  KIVTJTIKOS 
moving  :  see  -ic.] 

1.  Producing  or  causing  motion.  rare~~°. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.^ Kinetic.. (Pkysiol^i,  exciting  to 
move,  or  to  act. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  or  relating  to,  motion ;  due  to 
or  resulting  from  motion. 

Kinetic  energy  \  see  ENERGY  6.  Kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
of  gases  :  the  theory  that  heat,  or  the  gaseous  state,  is  due 
to  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

1864  Render  2  Apr.  429/3  Till  and  about  the  year  1780. . 
the  weightiest  authorities  inclined  towards  the  kinetic  theory 
of  heat.  1866  Lond.  Rez>.  2  June  615/2  Correct  principles 
of  kinetic  science.  1870  P.  G.  TAIT  in  Nature  29  Dec.  163/2 
The  grand  modern  ideas  of  Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy 
cannot  be  too  soon  presented  to  the  student.  1871  SIR  W. 
THOMSON  in  Daily  Neivs  3  May,  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
shadowed  forth  by  Lucretius,  definitely  stated  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  largely  developed  by  Herapath,  made  a  reality 
by  Joule,  and  worked  out  to  its  present  advanced  state  by 
Clausius  and  Maxwell.  1879  THOMSON  &  TAIT  Nat.  Phil. 
I-  i.  §  357  If,  from  any  one  configuration,  two  courses  differ- 
ing infinitely  little  from  one  another  have  again  a  configura- 
tion in  common,  this  second  configuration  will  be  called  a 
kinetic  focus  relatively  to  the  first :  or . .  these  two  configura- 
tions will  be  called  conjugate  kinetic  foci.  x88i  STEVENSON 
Virg.  Puerisque  (ed.  8)  in,  I  still  remember  that  the  spin- 
ning of  a  top  is  a  case  of  Kinetic  Stability. 

B.  sb.   -  KINETICS. 

1873  CLIFFORD  Syllabus  Lect.  in  Math.  Papers  (1882)  516 
Dynamic.. is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Static,  .and  Kinetic.. 
Properly  speaking,  Static  is  a  particular  case  of  Kinetic 
which  it  is  convenient  to  consider  separately. 

Kinetical  (kaine-tikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-AL.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  kinetics. 

i88z  MINCHIN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  107  D'Alembert,  in  enun- 
ciating the  kinetical  principle  known  by  his  name,  speaks 
of  force  of  inertia  as  effective  force.  Ibid.  190  To  introduce 
here  a  proposition  which  is  not  kinematical  but  kinetical. 

Kine'tiCS.  [In  form  a  pi.  of  KINETIC  :  see  -10  2.] 
The  branch  of  dynamics  which  investigates  the 
relations  between  the  motions  of  bodies  and  the 
forces  acting  upon  them  ;  opposed  to  Statics ,  which 
treats  of  bodies  in  equilibrium. 

1864  in  WEBSTER.  1866  Lond.  Rev.  2  June  615/2  Between 
whiles  he  has  his  kinetics  to  get  up  for  the  next  morning. 
1882  MINCHIN'  Unipl.  Kinemat.  59  The  particular  case  in 
which  the  resultant  acceleration  of  a  moving  point  is  always 
directed  towards  a  fixed.. centre  is  deserving  of  special 
notice  on  account  of  the  part  which  it  plays  in  kinetics. 

Kineto-  (kain Jto) ,  repr.  Gr.  Klv^ro-,  comb, 
form  of  Klvifros  movable,  used  in  several  terms  of 
recent  origin,  as  Kinetoge'nesis,the  (theoretical) 
origination  of  animal  structures  in  animal  move- 
ments. Kine'tograph,  an  apparatus  for  photo- 
graphing a  scene  of  action  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress;  hence  Kine  togra-phic  a.  kiue  to- 
pho'uograph,  a  kinetograph  with  mechanism  for 
recording  sounds.  Kine'toscope,  (a)  '  a  sort  of 
movable  panorama*  (Webster  1864);  (^)  an  appa- 
ratus for  reproducing  the  scenes  recorded  by  the 
kinetograph;  (c}  an  instrument  by  which  arcs  of 
different  radii  are  combined  in  the  production  of 
curves  (Knight  Diet.  Mech*  1875);  hence  Kine-to- 
sco  pic  a.  Kine  tO]Sko'toscope  [Gr.  GKOTOS  dark- 
ness: see  -SCOPE]  (see  quot.). 

1884  E.  D.  COPE  Orig.  Fittest  (1887)  423  The  'law  of  use 
and  effort'  ,.  that  animal  structures  have  been  produced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  animal  movements,  or  the  doctrine 
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1801  Tin  -li(1l  Thc  '^infograph 

[>•  with  photography.    1894 
•sen  316  The  •  sort*  of  the 

•  k;^,  •  hensive  term 

'kincto-phonograph.     /bid.,  The 

kinetogrnph  and  the  "kineloscope  ..  relate  respectively  to 
the  taking  and  reproduction  of  movable  but  soundless  ob- 
jects.    ///</.  ^n  A  popular  and  inexpensive  adaptation  of 
•.oscopic  methods.    1896  Wcstm.  Gaz.  18  Mar.  z/i  The 
xkoloscope.  . .  Hy  means  of  this  barbarously  termed 
piece  of  apparatus  it  is  possible,  so  we  are  lold,  to  see  the 
motions  of  the  bones  of  the  fingerwhen  bent  backwards  and 
forwards. 

King  (kii)),  sb*  Forms:  I  cyning,  (-incg), 
kyning,  oining,  eynis, 1-2  oyng,  cing,  (i  oynog, 
ching),  1-6  kyng,  4-6  kynge,  (4  kinge,  kin, 
5  kynnge.  kink,  keng),  2-  king.  [A  Cora. 
Tcut.  word :  OE.  cyning  —  OFris.  kin-,  ken-, 
tuning;  OS.  kuning  (MDu.  canine,  Du.  koning, 
MLG.  kon,n)ink),  OHG.  cftun-,  kuning-.-OTeui. 
*kuningo-z,  a  derivative  of  *kunjo-,  Goth,  kuni, 
OE.  cynn,  Kix,  race,  etc.  The  ON.  equivalent  was 
konong-r,  -ungr  (Sw.  konung}.  Finnish  kuningas 
king,  and  Lith.  kuningas  lord,  priest,  were  early 
adoptions  from  Tent.  In  most  of  the  Teut.  lan- 
{juages  two  reduced  forms  appear :  i )  OK.  cynig  = 
OFris.  kinig,  etc.,  OS.  kunig  (MDu.  coniJi), 
OHG.  chun-,  kunig  (MHG.  kunic,kiinec,  G.  konig, 
t  kiinig}  •  2)  OE.  cyng,  cing  —  MUG.  kiinc  (obs. 
G.  kiing,  kitng),  ON.  kfngr  (Sw.  kung,  Da.  konge}. 
Compare  OE.  penig  (G.  pfennig)  PENXT,  for 
pcning;  ON.  pengar  pi.  (Da.  fenge)  for  peningar. 
As  to  the  exact  relation,  in  form  and  sense,  of  tijng  to  kin, 
views  differ.  Some  take  it  as  a  direct  derivative,  in  the  sense 
either  of  '  scion  of  the  kin,  race,  or  tribe ',  or  '  scion  of  a  (or 
the)  noble  kin  ',  comparing  dryhten  (:—  *tri4htiiio-z)  '  lord  ' 
from  drykt  (:—  * trtihli-s) '  army,  folk,  people ',  dryht-lcarn 


to  the  supposed  masc.  *kuni-zt  preserved  in  comb,  in  OHG. 
ckuni;  OE.  cyne-  (see  KINE-),  taking  it  as  =  'son  or  descen- 
dant of  one  of  (noble)  birth  '.  See  Hildebrand  in  Grimm, 
and  Kluge,  s.  v.  K&nig',  Franck  s.  v.  Koning,  etc.] 

(The  genitive  plural  m  southern  ME.  was  kingcne,  -en,  -yn.) 
I.  1.  The  usual  title  of  the  male  sovereign  ruler 
of  an  independent  state,  whose  position  is  either 
purely  hereditary,  or  hereditary  under  certain  legal    i 
conditions,  or,  if  elective,  is  considered  to  give  to 
the  elected  the  same  attributes  and  rank  as  those   j 
of  a  (purely  or  partly)  hereditary  ruler. 

In  OE.  the  title  appears  first  as  the  name  of  the  chiefs  of  j 
the  various  Anglian  and  Saxon  'kins ',  tribes,  or  clans,  who 
invaded  Britain,  and  of  the  petty  states  founded  by  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  native  British  chiefs  or  princes  with  whom 
they  fought,  and  of  the  Danish  chiefs  who  at  a  later  time 
invaded  and  occupied  parts  of  the  country;.  Among  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  the  kingship  was  not  strictly  hereditary, 
according  to  later  notions ;  but  the  cynhtg  was  chosen  or 
accepted  in  each  case  fiom  a  recognized  kingly  or  royal 
cynn  or  family  (usually  tracing  its  genealogy  up  to  Woden). 
With  the  gradual  ascendancy  and  conquests  of  Wessex  in 
the  pth  and  roth  c.,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  became 
the  king  of  the  Angelcynn,  Angel^e'ode,  or  English  (Angli- 
gtnaruw,  gentis  Arie-ligenx,  Anglarutii],  and  the  tribal 
kings  came  to  an  end.  But  there  still  remained  a  King  of 
Scotland,  and  several  petty  kings  in  Ireland.  In  European 
and  other  more  or  less  civilized  countries,  king  is  now  the 
title  of  the  ruler  of  an  Independent  organized  state  called  a 
kingdom ;  but  in  mediaeval  times,  as  still  in  the  German 
Empire,  some  kings  were  really  or  nominally  subordinate 
to  the  Emperor  (as  ostensibly  representing  the  Roman  Czsar 
or  [mftratafi,  and  a  King  is  still  held  to  rank  below  an 
Emperor.  In  reference  to  ancient  times  the  name  is  applied, 
like  L.  rex,  Gr.  Paai\tm,  Heb.  ~po  mtlek,  to  the  more  or 
less  despotic  rulers  not  only  of  great  dominions  like  As- 
vyria,  Persia.  Egypt,  but  of  petty  states  or  towns  such  as 
Jericho,  Ai,  Mycenz,  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  and  Rome.  It  is 
still  applied  to  the  native  rulers  of  petty  African  states, 
towns,  or  tiibes,  Polynesian  islands,  and  the  like. 

Kinrdt!ignatt,poiitssive:  seethe  adjs.  Uncrowned  king, 
one  who  has  the  power,  though  not  the  rank,  of  a  king. 

.1855  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  577  Her  Cubwine  and  Ceawlin 
fuhton  wi(>  Brettas,  and  hie  .iii.  kyningas  ofslojon,  Coin- 
mail,  and  Condidan,  and  Farinmail.  858  Charter  in  O.  E. 
Ttxtt  438  Se  cyning  sealde.  .wullafe  fifsulune  landes.  875 
O.  E.  Ckton.,  And  for  Godrumand  Oscytel  and  Anwynd,  fa 
.111.  tyningas,  of  Hreopedune  to  Grantebrycge  mid  micle  here, 
and  salon  bzr  an  gear.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  69  H  i . .  hine  weor- 
Ixxlon  swa  cinijc  jeriseb.  IHd.  7 1  He  waes  to  cinge  ongyten 
&  jehered.  c  1001  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  root  pas 
cynmcges  jerefa.  a  1131  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  ri23  Se  kyng 
ahhte  dune  of  his  hors.  IHd.  an.  1124  Se  king  let  don  bone 
eorL.on  heftnunge.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  Des  kingges 
nhtwisncsse  arete8  his  klne  setle.  c  not,  LAV.  24609  pider 
weoien  icumen  seouen  kingene  sunen.  c  1250  Gen.  <•  Ex. 
834  Nej  tic  bury:  hadde  ise  louereding,  Sum  was  king,  and 
sum  kumeling.  1197  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  8179  He  smot  boru 

'Ut  wib  a  launce  on  of  hor  hexte  kinge.  a  1300  Cursor .]/. 
!}8a  Ysmael  had  wijfs  thrin  t>at  kinges  twelue  t>ar  come  of 
him.  Ibid.  4243  To  putifer,  f>e  kingstiward.  1387  TREVISA 
Higdtn  (Rolls)  V.  263  Wei  nygh  al  J*  kyngyn  lynage  of 
itraunge  natiouns  come  of  bis  Woden.  Ibid.  VI.  151  Ced- 
walla,  a  stalworbe  }ongclyng  of  kynijenc  kynde.  c  1400 
Aont.  Ao«685i  These  emperours..  Or  kyngis,  dukis  &lurdis 
«rete.  c  1430  SyrCentr.  (Roxb.)888  Of  the  Rodes  he  was  a 
king  son.  c  1460  fom»cmAti.tLim.MoH,r.(tW<>  119 
Wh;"  uf  the  glorie  uf  a 

•      '535  O"  F«i,ALK  i  /V/.  ii.  ,7  F^are  God.    Honoure 
the  kynBe  1I38.   V.  -,.  ,hc  kynj; 
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'llierc's  such  Diuiniiy  doth  hedge  .1  King.  1605  —  Lcanv. 
vi.  109,  I,  euery  inch  a  King,  When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the 
Subject  quakes.  1613  PURCHAS  Pilgrimage  (1614)  836  Their 
Kinjjs  were  no  other  then  the  chiefe  in  every  Cottage,  which 
consUted  of  one  kindred.  16x4  CAPT.  SMITH  Virginia  n. 
37  The  forme  of  their  [Indians']  Common-wealth  is  a  Mon- 
archical! government,  one  as  Emperour  ruleth  ouer  many 
Kings  or  Governours.  1718  PRIOR  r<nver  275  What  is  a 
king? — a  man  condemn'd  to  bear  The  public  burden  of  the 
nation's  care.  1784  COWPER  Task  v.  188  War's  a  game, 
which  were  their  subjects  wise,  Kings  would  not  play  al. 
1794  COLERIDGE  Rclig.  Musings^  The  great,  the  rich,  the 


_.;  princes  are  distmgui 

writers,  is  supplanted  by  that  of  Emperor  in  the  later  reigns. 
1872  E.  W.  ROBERTSON  Hist.  Ess.  206  Thus  he  [Henry  I  of 
Germany]  was  a  king,  but  not  an  anointed  sovereign. 

b.  In  phrases  and  proverbs. 

1539  TAVERNER  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)  4  Kynges  haue  manye 
cares  and  manye  eyes.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  39 
Where  as  nothing  is,  the  kynge  must  lose  his  right.  1591 
snd  Pt,  Troublesome  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  106  A  king  is 
a  king_  though  fortune  do  her  worst,  1659  HOWELL  (N.), 
The  king's  cheese  goes  half  away  in  paring,  viz.,  among  so 
many  officers.  1604  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  iv.  xvi.  (1737)  65 
Which  made  the  Dog  get  on  his  Legs,  pleas'd  like  a  little 
King,  a  1732  [see  HAPPY  4].  1765  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii. 
246  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.. .The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  extends  not  to  do  any  injury :  it  is  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exerted  to 
their  prejudice.  1788  BURNS  Let.  to  Mrs.  Dimfop  16  Aug., 
The  old  Scottish  proverb  says  well,  '  Kings'  caff  is  better 
than  ither  folks'  corn  '. 

C.  The  thret  Kings,  the  Wise  Men  who  came 
from  the  East  to  worship  the  new-born  Christ. 

Frequently  called  the  (three)  Kings  of  Cologne,  from  a 
prevalent  belief  that  their  bodies  were  preserved  at  that  city, 
having  been  removed  thither  in  1164  from  Milan,  where  they 
were  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  1158. 

i  i  zoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  45  pe  bre  kinges  Jw  comen  of 
estriche.  c  1350  Winner  ff  Waster  503  To  be  kirke  of 
Colayne  J>er  be  kynges  ligges.  1387  TREVISA //&V&K  (Rolls) 
IV.  283  pe  Jrre  kynges  [L.  magi]  come  to  lerusalem.  Ibid. 
VIII.  43  Rauph  bisshop  of  Coloyne  brou^t  J?e  bodies  of  be 
(bre)  kynges  of  Coloyne  out  of  Melan.  c  1400  Three  Kings 
Cologne  2  [pe]  bree  holy  and  worshipfull  kyngis  of  Coleyn  : 
laspar,  Mefchyor,  and  BaUhaser.  1583  Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis 
669  As  Culen  Kyngis  that  Christ  adorned.  Per  aliam  viam 
he  returned. 

d.  The  Books  of  Kings-,  certain  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  contain  the  history  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  Also  ellipt.  Kings. 

In  the  original  Hebrew  text  there  was  only  one  book  so 
called,  corresponding  to  ist  and  2nd  Kings  in  the  present 
English  Bible.  In  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  the  Vulgate, 
and  so  by  the  older  English  versions,  these  two  are  reckoned 
as  the  3rd  and  4th,  the  two  books  of  Samuel  being  called  ist 
and  2nd  Kings. 

1382  WVCI.IF  i  Kings  [I.  e.  i  Samuel]  Prol.,  In  this  book 
of  Kingis  the  first  is  contened,  how  Anna,  .axide  of  God  to 
haue  a  sone.  c  1460  FORTESCUE  APS.  fy  Lim.  Men.  \.  (1885) 
no  The  viijth  chapiter  of  the  first  boke  of  kynges  [i  Sam. 
viii.J.  1535  COVERDALE,  The  first  boke  of  the  kynges, 
otherwyse  called  the  first  boke  of  Samuel.  1611  BIBLE,  The 
first  Booke  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called,  The  first  Booke  of 
the  Kings.  Ibid.,  Contents. .1  Samuel,  2  Samuel,  i.  Kings, 
2.  Kings,  i  Chronicles  [etc.]. 

2.  \\ith  additions :  a.  As  a  title, now  placed  im- 
mediately before  a  personal  name,  as  KingEdward% 
fin  OE.  (rarely  in  later  use)  immediately  after  it, 
as  sElfred  cyning,  Harold  cyng ;  formerly  also  the 
King,  before  or  after  the  name. 

In  OE.  Chron.  {Laud  MS.)  the  annal  of  1066  has  se  cyng 
Eadivcard,  Harold  eorl,  Harold  cyng,  Willelm  eorl,  J>e 
cyng  Willelm. 

O.  E,  Chron.  an.  588  Her  /Elle  cyning  forb  ferde.  Ibid. 
604  East  Seaxe . .  under  Saebrihte  cinge  and  Mellite  bisceope. 
836  Charter  in  0.  E.  Texts  453  Ec^hard  . .  Ses  friodom 
waes  bfoeten  act  Wijjlafe  cyninge.  c  888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  i, 
pa..yfel  |>e  se  cyning  Deodric-.dyde.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  161 
On  Herodes  da^um)>aes  cyninges.  a  1020  in  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  IV.  9  Cnut  cing  gret  Lyfingarcebisceop.  a  uoo  O.  Et 
Chron.  an.  1066  pe  cyng  Wiilelm  geherde  J>aet  secgen. 
01150  Ibid.  an.  1132  Dis  fcear  com  Henri  king  to  bis 
land.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  7574  King  Macolom  spousede 
Margarete  so;  Ac  king  Willam..  Wende  33611  to  normandie. 
c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne  12  Kyng  Ezechias  was  syke  to 
|>edeihe.  Ibid.  1 4  perfore  god  sent  to  Ezechias  J?e  kyng.  1535 
COVERDALE  Matt.  i.  6  Dauid  the  kynge  begat  Salomon. 
1591  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  VI,  n.  v.  66  The  lawfull  Heire  of  Edward 
King,  the  Third  of  that  Descent.  Ibid.  76  Third  Sonne  To 
King  Edward  the  Third.  11635  NACNTON  Fragm.  Reg. 
(Arb.)  28  The  people  hath  it  to  this  day  in  proverb,  King 


COWPER  Task  vi.  663  Two  staves,  Sung  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  King  George.  1785  GROSE  Diet,  t^ufg-.  T.  s.  v.,  He 
is  one  of  king  John's  men,  eight  score  to  the  hundred:  a 
saying  of  a  little  undersized  man.  1876  FREEMAN  Norm. 
Cony.  V.  xxii.  16  The  two  great  notes  of  time  [in  Domesday] 
are  '  the  time  of  King  Eadward ',  and  '  the  time  when  King 
William  came  into  England'.  1895 Nwspr.  King  Khama's 
visit  to  England. 

b.  With  specification  of  the  people  or  country 
over  which  a  king's  rule  extends,  as  King  of  tht 
Romans^  of  Italy.  Also  King  of  Kings^  a  king 
who  has  other  kings  under  him,  an  emperor :  often 
assumed  as  a  title  by  Eastern  monarchs.  King 
of  men,  translating  Gr.  avaf  avfywv. 

»8ftS  &•  f':-  Ckron.  an.  488  Her  /Esc  feng  to  rice,  and  was 
.xxiiii.  wintra  Cantwara  cyning.  Ibid.  an.  508  Her  Cerdic 
and  Cynric  ofslojon  anne  Breitisc  cyning,  pam  was  nama 
Natanleod.  (7975  O.  E.  L  /iron.  (Parker  MS.)  an.  975  Eadgar 
EngLi  cyning  ceas  him  ooer  leoht.  a  1100  (),  E.  Chron. 


KIKG. 

1  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1079  Malcolm  cyng  of  Scotlande.  c  1154 
|  Ibid.  an.  1129  Se  kyng  of  France,  c  1205  LAY.  13320  pe  kinc 
I  of  Norewseije.  .&  ^ere  Densemonneking.  t  i33oR.  IJRUNNK 
'.-.  U'ace  (Rolls)  11945  First  com  Epistrot  be  kyng  of 
Grece  .  .  Pandras  be  kyng  of  Egipte.  1382  WYCLIF  Ezra  vii. 
12  Artaxerses,  king  of  kingus,  to  Esdre  theprest.  —  Dan. 
ii.  37  Thou  art  kyng  of  kyngus,  and  God  of  heuen  ;aue  to 
theekingdam.  \qo$  Rolls  Parlt.  III.  605/1  The  Wyrship. 
ful  Prince  Robert  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  1552  LELAND 
Collect.  (1774)  II.  547  Edwarde  de  Bruse,.  .proclayming  hym 
self  King  of  Kinges  yn  Ireland.  1647  WARD  Simp.  Cobler 
51  There  is  a  quadrobulary  saying,  wliich  passes  current  in 
the  Westerne  World,  That  the  Emperour  is  King  of  Kin^-, 
the  Spaniard,  King  of  Men,  the  French  King  of  Asses,  the 
King  of  England,  King  of  Devils.  1715-20  POPE  ///Wxix. 
54  The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  the  last.  1835  THIRLWALL 
Greece  I.  v.  129  He  leads  an  army  against  Augeas,  king 
of  El  is.  1876  A.  ARNOLD  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  32  The 
King-of-Kings.  .signified  his  willingness, 

C.  King  Char  Us  j'shotf.  for  King  Charleses  Spaniel 
see  SPANIEL)  ;  King  Harry,  the  goldfinch. 
[a  1825  FORBY  lroc.  E.  Anglia  s.  v.,  King  Harry  Redcap, 
is  the  gold-finch..  King  Harry  Blackcap,  is  the  bird  which 
is  commonly  called  simply  the  blackcap.]     1848  Zoologist 
VI.  2186  The  goldfinch..  is  the  King  Harry  from  its  beauti- 
ful crown.     1883   Cassclfs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  132   The  King 
Charles  of  the  present  day  is  an  interesting  example  of 
deterioration. 

3.  Applied  to  a  woman,  esp.  one  who  rules  or 
bears  herself  like  a  king.    rare. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  869  Hennin  &  Morgan  .  .  adde  despit 
bat  womman  king  ssolde  alonde  beo.  1796  BURKE  Regie. 
Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  53  The  Hungarian  Subjects  of  Maria 
Theresa..  called  her..  a  King.  ..She  lived  and  died  a  King. 
1898  Daily  News  30  Aug.  4/5  After  the  King  died  his  consort 
determined  that  her  daughter  should  be  a  King,  not  a 
Queen. 

4.  Applied  to  God  or  Christ.    Freq.  in  phr.  King 
of  heaven,  of  Miss,  of  glory,  King  of  kings,  etc. 

871-89  Charter  in  O.  E.  Texts  452  jehalde  hine  heofones 
cyning  in  bissum  life.  971  Blickl,  Horn.  203  To  \&sm. 
cyninga  cyninge,  to  Criste  svlfum.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8100 
Pine  on  bat  tre  thole  he  sal,  pe  king  o  blis.  a.  1325  Te  Deum 
in  Prose  Psalter  192  pou,  Christ,  art  kynge  otglorie  [1535 
in  Goodly  Prymer,  Thou  art  the  kyng  of  glory  O  Chtiste], 
£-1375  $c.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Pauf)  966  He..  [at  the]  last  lug- 
men  t  sail  bryng  nere  hand  all  men  befor  J»e  kyng.  1382 
WYCLIF  Key.  xvii.  14  For  he  is  Lord  of  lordes  and  kyng  of 
jcyngu[i6ii  For  he  is  Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  kings].  1387 
TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  189  Kyngene  Kyng  schal 
destroye  bis  rewme  wib  double  meschef.  c  1400  MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.)  Pref.  i  He  bat  was  King  of  heuen  and  of  erthe. 
1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  x.  28  To  him  that  is  of  kingis  King. 
1548-58  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (Prayer  Queen's  Majesty),  O  Lord 
our  heuenly  father,  high  and  mighty  king  of  kynges,  Lorde 
of  lordes,  the  onely  ruler  of  princes.  1667  MILTON  A  L.  v. 
640  Th'  all-bounteous  King,  who  showrd  With  copious  hand. 
1781  COWPER  Truth  179  What  purpose  has  the  King  of 
Saints  in  view?  1871  E.  F.  BURR  Ad  Fide  m  iv.  68  The  King 
whose  twin  names  are  Light,  and  Love. 

5.  A  title  given  to  certain  persons  holding  a  real 
or  pretended  supreme  authority  or  rank,  or  to  one 
who  plays  the  king, 

e.  g.  King  of  Heralds,  the  King  Herald  or  King-of-Arms  ; 
King  of  Ribalds  :  see  RIBALD  ;  Ktng  of  the  Sacrifices,  one 
of  the  Roman  priests  (rex  sacromm)  ;  esp.  the  leading 
person  in  some  game  or  sport,  as  King  of  the  Bean,  of  the 
Cockneys,of  May,  of  Misrule:  see  BEAN.etc.;  King  Arthur^ 
King  I  am,  King  ofCantland,  King  of  the  Castle,  certain 
games  (see  quots.)  so  called  from  the  chief  player. 

1656  BLOUNT  Glossogr.,  King  of  Heralds,.  \$,  an  Officer  at 
Arms,  that  hath  the  prehemmence  of  this  Society.  1709 
Grecian  Plays  43  [The  Greeks]  had  likewise  their  Ba^ilinda, 
representing  our  Questions  and  Commands,  or  King  I  am. 
1781  GIBBON  Dtcl.  ff  F.  xxviii.  III.  71  The  King  of  the 
Sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa,  and  of  his 
successors,  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  per- 
formed only  by  royal  hands.  1808-25  JAMIESON,  King  of 
Cantlandi  a  game  of  children  in  which  one  of  a  company 
being  chosen  King  o'  Cantland,  and  two  goals  appointed 


[etc.]. 


g  o'  Cantland,  and  two  go 
1847-52  HALLIWELL,  King-Arthur,  a  game  used  at 


.  , 

sea,  when  near  the  line,  or  in  a  hot  latitude.  It  is  performed 
thus  [description  follows].  1890  J.  G.  Wood's  Boy's  Mod. 
Playtnate  147  Kingof  tlitCastlf.  ..One  player  stands  upon 
a  mound,  crying,  'I  am  king  of  the  castle',  and  the  other< 
try  to  pull  him  down. 

6.  One  who  in  a  certain  sphere  or  class  has 
supremacy  or  pre-eminence  compared  to  that  of  a 
king.  In  recent  use  often  applied  to  great  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  etc.,  with  defining  word 
prefixed,  as  a/ka/i~tfitr-t  railway-king. 

1382  WYCLIF  Job  xli.  25  [34]  He  [Leviathan]  ys  king  vpon 
alle  the  sones  of  pride.  1508  KENNEDIE  Flytingw.  Dnnbar 
326  Confess  thy  crime,  hald  Kenydy  the  king.  1567  Gnde 
tfGodlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  12  Distroy  the  Deuill.  .Quhilk  of  this 
warld  is  Prince  and  King.  1592  DAVIES  Immort.  Soul 
xxxii,  Ix,  Why  made  he  Man,  of  other  Creatures,  King'/ 
1623  H.  HOLLAND  Lines  Shaks.,  Those  bayes,  Which 
crown'd  him  Poet  first,  then  Poets  King,  a  1649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems  46  What  those  kings  of  numbers  did 
conceive  By  muses  nine.  1789  BURNS  Willie  l'reiu"d  iv, 
Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa'  He  is  the  King  among 
us  three.  1791  —  Avid  Rob  Morris  i,  He's  the  king  o' 
gude  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men.  1806  Gnide  to  Watering 
Places  14  Richard  Nash,  the  first  King  of  Bath,  was  a  native 
of  Swansea.  1821  SHELLEY  Adonais  xlviii.  The  kings  of 
thought  Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay. 
1884  S.  E.  DAWSON  Handbk.  Dom.  Canada  154  Here  the  fur- 
kings  of  the  North-West  lived  and  spent  their  profits  in 
generous  hospitality.  1894  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIII.  380/2 
Kelics  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  sugar  kings  of  Jamaica. 
1898  Daily  Anus  23  Mar.  6/3  Mr.  Audubon,  you  are  the 
king  of  ornithological  painters. 

b.  Applied  to  things  personified  as  King  Caucus, 
King  Cotton.  King  of  day,  the  sun.  King  of 
terrors,  death  (see  TERROB). 


KING. 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  t  Jtil.  11.  iii.  27  Tw°  5uch  opposed 
Kings  encampe  them  still,  In  man  as  well  as  Hearbes,  grace 
and  rude  will.  ci8*>  CAMPBELL  /.<i.t<  ^/a«  36  Yet  mourn 
I  not  thy  parted  ray,  Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day. 
1868  BREWER  Diet.  Phrase  ty  Fable  (ed.  3),  King  Cotton. 
.  .The  expression  was  first  used  by  James  H.  Hammond  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  1858.  1881  tr.  von  Hoist's 
Const.  Hist.  U.  S.  i  The  undemocratic  '  King  Caucus  '  was 
already  so  thoroughly  hated  that,  .his  days  were  numbered. 

7.  fig.  Something  to  which  there  is  attributed 
supremacy  or  chief  excellency  in  its  class. 

a.  Of  animals.  King  of  beasts,  the  lion  ;  King 
of  birds,  the  eagle.  Sometimes  forming  part  of  an 
ordinary  or  popular  name;  e.  g. 

K ing  oftlie  A nt-e aters,  a  South  American  bird  (Oral/aria 
rex).  King  of  the  Breams,  the  Spanish  Bream  (Pagcllits 
crythrinus).  King  of  the  Herrings,  (a)  the  Northern 
Chimsra  (C.  tnonstrosa) ;  (b)  the  opah  (Lampris  guttata)  ; 
(c)  the  oarfish  (Regalecus  glesne) ;  (d\  the  alike  shad.  King 
of  the  Mullets,  (a)  a  Mediterranean  fish  i  Mullns  iml'crbis) ; 
(b)  the  common  bass.  Ki'ig  o/the  Salmon,  a  deep-sea  fish  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  Trachypterus  alti-velis.  King 
of  the  Sea-breams,  the  becker  or  braize. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  74  As  leon  is  the  king  of  bestes. 
1398  TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  A'.xvin.  l.xiv.  (MS.  BodlJ,  Hatte 
leo  kinge  for  he  is  kinge  and  prince  of  al  ober  bestes.  1481 
CAXTON  Reynard,  Table,  Hoow  the  kynge  of  alle  bestes 
the  lyon  helde  his  court.  1486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  iij, 
Now  for  to  speke  of  the  hare.. That  beest  kyng  shall  be 
calde  of  all  venery.  1503  DUNBAR  Thistle  -y  Rose  103  The 
King  of  Beistis  mak  I  the  [the  lion].  Ibid.  120  Syne  crownit 
scho  the  Eele  King  of  Fowlis.  1602  CAREW  Cornwall (1811) 

i  .___  ,._ _r£_L     evil-  .  ..:.u I   „! _  .1.™ 


[see  HERRING  i  c].  1880  GUNTHER  Fishes  522  Regalecus. . 
the  largest  of  all  Ribbon-fishes,  .frequently  called  'Kings 
of  the  herrings ',  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  ac- 
company the  shoals  of  herrings.  ,  1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist. 
III.  207  The  popular  name  of  opah,  and  king  of  the  herrings. 
b.  Of  trees,  plants,  or  fruits. 

1697  DAMPIER  I 'ay.  I.  311  The  Plantain  I  take  to  be  the 
King  of  all  Fruit,  not  except  the  Coco  it  self.  1786  BURNS 
Scotch  Drink  iii,  John  Barleycorn,  Thou  King  o'  grain.  1791 
COWPER  Yardley  Oak  50  Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast, 
king  of  the  woods.  1843  TwAMLEYin  Visitor\yil\  The  pine 
is  king  of  Scottish  woods.  1846  J.  BAXTER  Libr.  Agric.  I. 
59  Winter  Sauce  Apples.. King  of  the  pippins. 
C.  Of  things,  places,  etc. 

1608  SHAKS.  Per.  \.  i.  13  Her  thoughts  the  king  Of  every 
virtue  gives  renown  to  men  \  1728  POPE  Dune.  u.  273 
Thames,  The  king  of  dykes.  1796  ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett. 
Hindoo  Rajah  I.  185  The  King  of  worshipped  places,  the 
renowned  Allahabad.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xiv,  He 
taught  me  a  fisherman's  bend,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
the  king  of  all  knots.  1881  C.  A.  EDWARDS  Organs  3  The 
organ  . .  has.  .earned  the  title  of  the  '  King  of  Instruments  '. 

8.  f  a.  Applied  by  earlier  writers,  after  Latin,  to 
the  queen  bee.    Obs.    b.  A  fully  developed  male 
termite  or  white  ant. 

a.  1:1386  CHAUCER  Pen.  T.  p  394  Thise  flyes,  that  men 
clepeth  bees,  whan  they  maken  hir  kyng  they  chesen  oon 
that  hath  no  prikke,  wherwith  he  may  stynge.    1600  SURFLET 
Countrie  Farme  I.  x.  48  He  shall  make  cleane  their  hiues 
verie  carefully  and  kill  their  kings.    1642  PRYNNE^'OZ/.  ,-f  nti<l. 
i.  4  Though  all  other  Bees  have  stings,.,  yet  the  King  among 
the  bees  hath  no  sting  at  all,  for  nature  would  not  have  him 
to  be  cruell.     1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  87.  z/i  The  Kings 
are  bred  of  the  Brains. 

b.  1895  SHARP  Insects  i.  in  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.  V.  361 
Termites  live  in  communities.. The  king  and  queen  may  be 
recognised  by  the  stumps  of  their  cast  wings. 

9.  In  games. 

a.  In  chess  :  The  piece  which  each  player  must 
protect  against  the  moves  made  by  the  other,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  from  being  finally  checkmated. 

King's  Gambit :  see  GAMBIT.  King's  Bishop,  Knight, 
Rook,  the  pieces  placed  on  the  King's  side  of  the  board  at 
the  commencement  of  the  game.  King's  Pawn,  the  pawn 
immediately  before  the  King  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game.  King's  side,  the  half  of  the  board  on  which  both 
Kings  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

14x1-12  HOCCLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  2120  Somwhat  I  knowe 
a  kynges  draught.  1413  Pilgr.  Sffwle  i.  xxii.  (Caxton  1483), 
Whan  that  a  pown  seyith  to  the  kyng,  chekmate.  1474 
CAXTON  Chesse  iv.  ii.  K  ij,  Al  these  yssues  hath  the  kyng 
out  of  his  propre  place  whan  he  begynneth  to  meue.  1562 
ROWBOTHAM  Cheasts  A  viij,  Yf  checke  be  geuen  to  the  Kyng, 
the  Paune  can  not  marche  asyde  . .  for  to  couer  his  Kynge. 
1645  Z.  BOYD  Holy  Songs  in  Zion's  Flowers  (1855)  App.  13/1 
Kings,  Pawnes,  Knights,  Aphens,  heereand  therestand,  yet 
there  wood  is  one.  1775  J.  BKRTIN  Chess,  The  King's  Pawn . . 
must  move  before  the  Knights.  18416.  WALKER^Vra<  Treat. 
Chess  2  The  pieces  on  the  King's  side  of  the  line  are  called 
..King's  Bishop,  King's  Knight,  and  King's  Rook.  i88a 
MEYER  Guide  to  Chess  21  The  King  is  never  taken ;  all  the 
other  pieces  can  be. 

b.  In  ordinary  playing-cards :   One  card  in  each 
suit,  bearing   the   representation  of  a  king,  and 
usually  ranking  next  to  the  ace.     f  Hence  (with 
humorous  allusion  to  I  d)   the  books  (or  history) 
of  the  four  kings,  a  pack  of  playing  cards  (olis.}. 

1563  FOXE  A.  «y  M.  1298  Thoughe  it  were  the  Kyng  of 
Clubbes.  c  1592  MARLOWE  Massacre  I'aris  i.  ii,  Since  thou 
hast  all  the  cards  within  thy  hands,  .thou  deal  thyself  a  king. 
1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  VI,  v.  i.  44  Whiles  he  [Warwick  1 
thought  to  steale  the  single  Ten,  The  King  was  slyly  finger 'd 
from  the  Deck.  1653  URQUHART  Ra&clais  i.  xxii,  After 
supper  were  brought  in  ..  the  books  of  the  foure  Kings. 
1760  FOOTK  Minor  I.  (1781)  31  Come,  shall  we  have  a.  dip 
in  the  history  of  the  Four  King.^  this  morning?  1848 
THU:KKRAY  I'an.  Fair  Ixiv,  Caned,  .for  carrying  four  kings 
in  his  hat  besides  those  which  he  used  in  playing.  1879 
'CAVENDISH  '  Card  Ess.,  etc.  231  He  can  hardly  think  that 
ace  and  king  are  held  up  against  you. 
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c.  In  draughts  :  A  'crowned'  piece  (see  quot.). 

1820  Hoyle's  Games  313  When  any  man  gets  onwards  to 
the  last  row  on  the  end  of  the  board  opposite  to  that  from 
whence  his  colour  started,  then  he  becomes  a  king  and  is 
crowned  by  placing  one  of  the  captives  upon  him,  and  he 
thereby  obtains  the  privilege  of  moving  and  taking  either 
backwards  or  forwards  in  any  angular  direction.  1899 
N.  fsQ.  II  Feb.  115/1. 

f  d.  In  billiards.   (See  qnots.)    Obs. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armmry  HI.  262/2  The  King  is  the  little 
Pin  or  Peg  standing  at  one  end  of  the  Table,  which  is  to  be 
of  Ivory.  1873  CAVENDISH  &  B.  Billiards  4  The  peculiarity 
of  the  game  at  this  time  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  small  arch 
of  ivory  called  the  '  port ',  which  was  placed  where  the 
pyramid  spot  now  stands,  and  of  an  ivory  peg  or  king,  placed 
on  a  corresponding  spot  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

10.  Technical  uses. 

a.  pi.  A  trade-name  for  one  of  the  classes  into  which 
fullers'  teasels  are  sorted  (see  quot.  1830).  b.  A  kind  of 
salmon-fly  for  angling. 

1798  BILLINGSLEY  Somerset  in  Teasels  are  sorted  into 
kings,  middlings,  and  scrubs.  1830  J.  L.  KNAIT  Jrnl.  Nat. 
43-4  The  terminating  beads  are  ready  first,  and  called 
'  kings ' :  they  are  larger  and  coarser  than  the  others  and 
fitted  only  for  the  strongest  kinds  of  cloth.  1867  F.  FRANCIS 
Angling  x.  (iSSo)  306,  I  would  prefer  Purple  and  Green 
Kings. 

11.  ellipt.  a.  A  toast  in  which  the  king's  health 
is  drunk,     b.  A  king-post. 

1763  CHURCHILL  Conference,  The  King  gone  round.     1858 
Skyring's  Builders'  Prices  (ed.  48)  18  Truss,  framed  with 
king  post.  .Ditto  with  king  and  queens. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

12.  a.  appositive,  'that  is  a  king":  as  king-bishop, 
-brother,  -cardinal,  -datiphin,  -devil,  -folk,  -god, 
-industry,  -parliament,  -pedagogue,  -poet,  -pope,  etc. 

1890  J.  HEALY  fnsula  Sanctorum  608  Cormac  Mac  Carthy, 
himself  a  *king-bishop.  1862  H.  MARRYAT  i'far  in  Sweden 
I.  446  Horrified  at  the  domestic  misery  of  her  'king-brother. 
1613  SHAKS.  Henry  VIU,  II.  ii.  20  This  is  the  Cardinals 
doing :  The  "King-Cardinall.  1577-87  HOLINSHED  Chron. 
HI.  1184/1  The*king  Dolphin  and  queene  of  Scots  his  wife, 
t  1440  Jacob's  Well  9  pe  *kyng  deuyl  seyde  to  hym  [etc.]. 
1876  MORRIS  Sigurd  III.  175  He  is  born  of  the  Volsung 
'king-folk.  1614  SYLVESTER  Bethulias  Rescue  v.  437  My 
*King-God,  weary  of  War's  tedious  toile,  In  Ninive . .  Made 
Publique  Feasts.  1875-7  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  i.  v,  So  your 
*King-parliament  suffer  him  to  land.  1850  H.  ROGERS 
Ess.  (1874)  II.  iv.  199  The  first  James,  .was  fit  for  nothing 
except  to  be  "king-pedagogue  of  a  nation  of  pedants.  1890 
J.  HEALY  Insnla  Sanctorum  6i8Th\s  *King-poet..  met  with 
an  untimely  end.  1826  W.  E.  ANDREWS  Rev.  Fox's  Bk. 
Martyrs  II.  198  On  the  second  day  the  *king-pope  [Henry 
VIII]  came  down  to  the  house. 

b.  simple  attributive,  '  of  the  king,  royal ' :  as 
king-gear,  -house. 

1840  CARLYLE Heroes  v.  (1858)  322  Strip  your  LouisQuatorze 
of  his  'king-gear,  and  there  is  left  nothing  but  a  forked 
radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved.  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
203/2  A  'kynghouse,  basilica,  regia. 

c.  objective    and   obj.   genitive,   as    king-bane, 
-deposer,    -murderer,    -worship;    king-becoming, 
-deposing,    -dethroning,    -ennobling,    -murdering, 
-upholding,  etc.,  adjs.      See  also   KING-KILLER, 

-KILLING,  -MAKER,  -MAKING. 

1643  PRYNNE  Son.  Poiucr  Parlt.  i.  (ed.  2)  21  Perswaded, 
while  that  'King-bane  breathed,  peace  could  never  be 
maintained  in  the  Realme.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  IV,  iii.  91 
The  "King-becoming  Graces,  ..I  haue  no  rellish  of  them. 
1780  COWPER  'I 'able-t.  57  That  were  indeed  a  'king-ennobling 
thought.  1605  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  II.  III.  iv.  Captains 
1262  The 'King-maiming  Kinglings  of  Bezec.  111711  KEN 
Hymns  Festh'.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  311  A  Persecution . .  From 
the  traduc'd,  'King-murd'ring  Sect.  1844  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Chatham  (1887)  821  The  Tories  ..  who  had  always  been 
inclined  to  'King-worship.  16..  SIR  R.  BERKELEY  in  Hurd 
Dial.,  Const.  Eng.  Govt.  (1759)  300  note,  [Sir  Robert  Berkeley 
. .  affirmed  that]  the  law  knows  no  such  'king-yoking  policy. 

d.  instrumental    and    locative,    as    king-born, 
-descended,   -favoured  adjs.;    f  to   the  kingward, 
towards  the  king. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  Wks.  (1847)  528/2  Under  a 
thorn . .  lieth  poor  Kenelm  'kingborn.  1832  TENNYSON  CSnone 
125  A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  kingborn.  18..  CHH. 
ROSSF.TTI  Royal  Princess,  I,  a  Princess,  "king-descended. 
1614-15  SYLVESTER  Panarelus  543  That  'Kmg-favour'd 
Place.  1461  CLEMENT  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  53  Come  to 
the  "Kinge  wards  or  ye  meet  with  him.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  cxlix,  Whan  the  tydyng  came  to  the  pope . .  tho 
was  he  to  the  kyngward  ful  wrothe. 

13.  Special  combs. :    f  king-ale,  a  feasting  or 
ale-drinking   on   some   royal  anniversary;    king- 
ball,  a  ball  at  which  others  are  aimed  in  bagatelle; 
t  king-bee,  the  queen-bee  :  see  8  a  above;  king- 
card    (see   quot.);    king-closer   (see   quot.   and 
CLOSER12  3);  king-cobra  =  HAMADKYAD  2;  king- 
conch,  -conk,  a  collector's  name  for  a  variety  of 
conch  (see  quots.) ;    king-fluke,  Sc.   the  turbot ; 
t  king-game,  1  =  king-play;  t  king-geld,  scutage; 
king-herald   (see  HERALD   i  e)  ;   king-hood  = 
king's-hood;    f  king-key,  the  main  keystone  or 
point  of  support;  f  king-land,  a  kingdom;  king- 
mullet,  the  goat-fish  ( Upeneus  macula/us)  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  f  king-play,  a  performance  of  the 
old  drama  of  the  Three  Kings;    king-pot,  the 
largest  crucible  in  a  brass-smelting  furnace ;  king- 
rod,  an  iron  rod  used  in  place  of  a  king-post  ( = 
KiXG-noi.T  n.s ;  king-roller,  the  middle  roller  in 
a  sugar-press ;  king-row,  the  row  of  pieces  next 
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to  the  end  of  the  draught-board;  fking-saoriflcer, 
the  Roman  king  of  the  sacrifices  (see  5  above) ; 
king-salmon,  the  Californian  Salmon  (Onco- 
rhyiif/nis  quinnaf) ;  king-snake,  a  large  North 
American  snake  (esp.  Ophibolns  getnlus]  which 
attacks  other  snakes ;  king-truss,  a  roofing-trass 
which  has  a  king-post ;  t  king-wand,  a  sceptre  ; 
•)•  king-wasp,  a  queen  wasp;  king-wood,  a 
lirazilian  wood,  prob.  from  a  species  of  Dalbergia. 
See  also  KING-BOLT,  KING-CBAB,  KING-CRAFT,  etc. 

:.  Andover  18  Rec*  of  William  plomer  and 
xxiij'.     1600  ll'ottone  (Hants.) 


1470-73  in  l\ec.  Andorer  i 
Alice  fiewar  for  a  'Kyngale 


'King-Bees,  being  natural  Kings.  1876  A.  CAMPBELL- 
WALKER  Correct  C<m/d88o)  Gloss.,  'King-card,  the  best 
card  left  in  each  suit.  Thus  if  the  ace  and  King  were  out, 
the  King-card  would  be  the  queen.  1888  MITCHELL  Building 
Construction  I.  ii.  (1889)  18  'King  Closers  are  bricks  cut  so 
that  one  end  is  half  the  width  of  a  brick.  1894  E.  H.  AITKEN 
Naturalist  on  Prmvl  39  A  Hamadryad,  or  'King  Cobra,.. 
the  most  terrible  of  the  whole  serpent  tribe.  1851  MAYHEW 
Land.  Labour  (1861 1  II.  22  (E.  D.  D.)  The  shells  of  this  man's 
stock-in-trade  he  called  'conks'  and  "king-conks'.  1885 
LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  303  The  queen-conch . .  has  gone 
quite  out  of  favour,  and  nothing  but  the  king-conch— which, 
though  smaller,  isfar  richer  in  its  colouring_  of  dark  chocolate 
and  reddish  brown — is  looked  upon  with  favour  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  1895  Sea  Fishing  (Badm.  Libr.)  367 
They  [turbot]  are  called  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  *king- 
fleuk.  1504  Churchw.  Ace.  in  Lysons  Env.  Lond,  (1810) 
1. 165  At  the  geveng  out  of  the  "Kynggam  by  [the]  cherche- 
wardens,  amounted  clerely  ^4.  2$.  6d.  of  that  same  game. 
1706  PHILLIPS,  *Kingeld,  Escuage,  or  Royal  Aid.  1654 
VILVAIN  Theol.  Treat,  vii.  194  This  is  the  'King-key  of  al 
the  Fabric,  c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  1262  His  .ix.  [son]  was  tema, 
for-5an  Is  Sor  a  *ku[n]glond  teman.  1519  Churchw.  Ace. 
St.  Giles,  Reading  4  Recd  in  gatheryng  w<  the  'kyngplay 
at  Witsontide.  1791  LYSONS  Environs  Lond.  (i8u>)  165 
note,  It  appears  by  the  churchwardens'  accounts  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Reading,  that  the  ancient  drama 
of  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne  was . .  performed  at  that  place, 
and  that  it  was  called  the  King-game  or  King-play.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  262  Nine  great  pots  of  fire-clay, 
the  largest,  or  'king-pot,  being  in  the  centre.  1847  LONGF. 
Ev.  i.  iii.  So  Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  'king-row.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  I.  340 
What  time  as  L.  Posthumius  Albinus  was 'king  sacrificer  at 
Rome.  1893  Arena  Mar.  490  Great  numbers  of  'king 
salmon  ascend  the  streams  to  spawn.  1883  COUES  in 
Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  319  Both  Rattlesnakes  and  Mocas- 
sins will  endeavour  to  get  away  from  the  '  'King  Snake  '. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  22266  His  corun  and  his  'king  wand. 
1724  DEHHAM  in  Phil.  Traits.  XXXIII.  54  The  Queen,  or 
Female-Wasp  (by  many  called  the  'King-Wasp).  1851 
Diet.  Archit.,  "King  Wood..\t  beautifully  _streaked  in 
violet  tints.. and  is  principally  used  for  turning  and  for 
small  cabinet  work.  1885  Casselfs  Techn.  Educ.  II.  26 
Violet-wood  and  king-wood,  which  come  to  this  country., 
from  the  Brazilian  forests. 

b.  in  names  of  birds,  as  king-auk  [tr.  Norw. 
alkekonge'],  the  little  auk  or  rotche;  king-crow, 
the  leader  of  a  flock  of  crows ;  also  the  name  of 
several  species  of  drongo,  esp.  Dicnirus  ater;  king- 
duck,  king-eider,  Somateria  spectalilis,  allied 
to  the  eider-duck;  king-hunter,  several  species  of 
African  and  Australian  birds  related  to  the  king- 
fisher, but  which  do  not  feed  on  fish ;  king-lory 
=  king-parrakeet  (Newton  Diet.  Birds  1893); 
king-ortolan  (see quot.);  king-parrakeet,  king- 
parrot,  the  name  of  several  species  of  small  parrots 
of  the  genus  Aprosmictiis,  kept  as  cage-birds ; 
Ts.ir\g--pengwi,Aptenodyteslongirostris;  king-rail 
(see  quot.) ;  king-tyrant  =  KING-BIRD  3 ;  king- 
vulture,  Gypagus  (Cailiartes)  papa,  of  tropical 
America,  having  a  gaudy-coloured  head. 

1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  69  The  little  sea-dove . .  or 
•king-auk,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Norsemen.  1866  Intell. 
Observ.  No.  50.  106  The  'King  crows,  or  drongo  shrikes. 
1883  E.  H.  AITKEN  Tribes  on  my  Frontier  143  (Y.)  The 
King-crow,  .leaves  the  whole  bird  and  beast  tribe  far  behind 
in  originality  and  force  of  character.  1856  KA_NE  A  ret. 
Expl.  I.  xxi.  270  A  noble  specimen  of  the  'king  duck. 
1876  DAVIS  Polaris  Exp.  xvu  378  The  Esquimaux  shot 
three  king-ducks.  1893  DIXON  Game  Birds  447  The  'King 
Eider. .  is  occasionally  found  in  fresh  water.  1837  SWAINSON 
Nat.  Hist,  Birds  II.  154  These  are  the  habits  of  the 
European  kingfisher,  .and  travellers  affirm  that  the  'king- 
hunters  . .  pursue  the  same  method.  1885  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.  IV.  401  The  giant  kinghunter  of  Australia.  1893 
SELOUS  Trav.  S.  E.  Africa  64,  I  saw  a  pair  of  the  great 
African  Kingfishers,  and  a  handsome  Kinghunter.  1888 
TRUMBULL  Bird  Names  122  Gallinulagaleala.  .At  Wash- 
ington 'King-Ortolan.  .The  name  King-ortolan  is  given  by 
Coues  and  Prentiss.. as  an  alias  of  Rallus  elegans.  1883 


Golden  South  127  The  brilliant  scarlet  and  green  king  parrot. 
1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  59  The  "king  penguin  of 
the  Falkland  Islands.. and  some  other  rocks  and  islands 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  1888  TRUMBULL  fJirti  Names  125 
The  present  species  [Rallus  elegans} . .  being  the  'King  Kail 
of 'the  books  .  1837  SWAINSON  Nat.  Hist.  Birds  II.  7  Bees 
appear  to  be  a  favourite  food  with.. the  'king  tyrant  of 
North  America  (Tyrannus  intrepidus}.  1883  Cnssetl's  Aaf. 
Hist.  III.  263  The  tree  on  which  the  "King  Vulture  roosls. 
1885  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  IV.  268  The  bird  of  this  group  whose 
appearance  is  most  striking  is  the  king-vulture. 

c.  in  names  of  plants,  as  f  king-apple,  an  did 
variety  of  apple,   of  red   colour  and  large  size ; 
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king-cob        KIM. -i IT;     king-cure,    name     for 
American    species   of  Pyrola    and    Chimaphila; 
king-devil,  Ilieracitim  frsealtum,  a  troublesome 
weed    common    in    some   parts  of  America,  but 
originally   introduced   from  Europe;   king-fern, 
the  royal  fern  (OsmunJa  regalis) ;  king-nut,  the 
name  of  a  species  of  hickory;  f  king-pear,  an  old 
variety  of  pear ;  king-pine,  t  a\   the  pine-apple  : 
a  large  and  stately  Himalayan  fir,  Picea  \\~tb- 
.,: ;  king-plant,  a  Javan  Orchid,  Anxctochilus 
setaceus,  having  purple-brown  leaves  marked  with 
yellow  lines  (Miller  Piant-n.);  king-tree(seequot.). 
»7»7  MORTIMER  Husb.  i.  (1708)  519  The  "King  Apple,  thu' 
is  by  some  esteemed  an  excellent  Apple. 
1597  GEI:ARDE  Herbal  11.  cccli.   805  Crowfoote  is  called 
..in  English  "King  kob.     1874  UUNGLISON  Med.   Diet., 
"King  cure,  Fyrola  maculata.      1898  BRITTON  &  BROWN 
Flora   .Vor-tA.   U.  S.  III.    Index,    King-cure.     A  name  of 
Chimaphila  utnbellata.    Ibid.  284  "King -devil .  .in  north- 
central  New  York.. a  troublesome  weed.    Naturalized  from 
Europe.     Ibid.  I.  486  Hicoria  laciniosa.     Big  Shag-bark, 
_-nut.      1583    HICINS   tr.    Junius'  Nomenclator  90  b 
:-nn..\  "king  peare  with  a  very  little  stalke. 
1668  EVELYN    Diary   19  Aug.,  That   rare   fruit   call'd   the 
-;  in  Barbados.   1863  HATES  \rat.  Amazon 
The  Moum-tinga    the  White  or  "King  tree) 
probably  the  same  as,  or  allied  to,  the  Moira  Excelsa  which 

>ort  Schomburgk  discovered  in  British  Guiana. 
14.  Combinations  with  king's,  a.  Used  in 
numerous  titles  or  appellations,  in  the  sense  Of, 
belonging  to,  in  the  service  of  the  king,  as  head  of 
the  State  vin  which  use  it  interchanges,  during  the 
reign  of  a  female  sovereign,  with  queen's),  royal ; 
as  king's  coin, commission,  court(s,  customs,  soldiers, 
taxes,  tower,  etc. ;  also  King's  ADVOCATE,  HEADS- 
MAN, COUNSEL,  ENGLISH,  EVIDENCE,  HIGHWAY, 
KEYS,  PEACE,  PRINTEB,  REMEMBRANCER,  SCHOLAR, 
SCHOOL,  SHIP,  THANE,  WIDOW,  WRIT,  for  which 
see  these  words,  b.  t  king's  ale,  the  strongest  ale 
brewed  ;  king's  ^bad)  bargain  (see  quots.) ; 
t  king's  bird:  see  KINGBIRD  i  ;  f  king's  books, 
the  taxation  lists  ;  king's  chair  =  king's  cushion  ; 
king's  cup ,  lemonade ;  king'seushion,  a  seat  made 
by  the  crossed  hands  of  two  persons ;  f  king's  day, 
the  King's  birthday,  coronation-day,  and  similar 
anniversaries;  thing's  fish  (see  quots.);  tkinK's 
freeman,  Sc.,  one  who,  in  return  for  services 
rendered  to  tie  king,  had  the  right  to  trade  as 
a  freeman  without  being  member  of  a  gild ;  f  king's 
friends,  Hist.,  a  political  party  which  supported 
George  III  in  his  attempts  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  crown;  king's -hood,  Sc.  [cf.  Da.  konge- 
hxtle],  the  second  stomach  of  ruminants;  f  king's 
language  =  AV»^'i  ENGLISH;  king's  letter  men, 
a  former  class  of  officers  of  similar  rank  with  mid- 
shipmen (Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867);  f  king's 
piece:  see  KING-PIECE;  t  king's  silver,  (a)  silver 
blessed  by  the  king,  and  intended  for  cramp-rings: 
(6)  money  paid  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
licence  to  levy  a  fine  ;  f  king's  stroke,  the  touch 
of  the  royal  hand  for  king's  evil ;  f  king's  wand, 
a  sceptre ;  king's  yellow,  orpiment  or  yellow 
arsenic  used  as  a  pigment.  See  also  KING'S 
BENCH,  KING'S  EVIL,  KING'S  MAN. 

'574  Burgh  Rec.  Glasgow  (1876)  I.  25  That  thair  be  na 


manngeror,  or  soldier  wno  snirks  nis  duty.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-bit.,  Kings  bargain.  Good  or^  Bad;  said  of 
a  seaman  according  to  nis  activity  and  merit,  or  sloth  and 
demerit.  ci6oo  DAY  Begg.  Bcdnall  Gr.  n.  ii.  (1881)  39  You 
are  more  in  the  "Kings  Books  than  he,  and  pay  more  Scot 
and  lot  a  fair  deal,  so  ye  do.  1802  Cooky's  Pract.  Receipts  ' 
048  Lemonade.  Syn.  Lemon-sherbet,  "King's  cup.  1818 
Scorr  Hrt.  Midi,  vii,  He  was  now  mounted  on  the  hands  : 
of  two  of  the  rioters,  clasped  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
called  in  Scotland,  'The  "King's  Cushion'.  1622  Direct, 
Cone.  Preachers  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I-  *4  Upon 
the  "KinRS  days,  and  set  Festivals.  1705  BOSNIAN  Guinea 
278Vast  Shoals  are  taken  of  the  Saffer,  or  'Kings-fish.  1712 
W.  ROGERS  I'oy.  77  La  Plata,  .and  Uraguay  abound  so 
with  Fish, ..one  of  the  choicest,  call'd  the  Kings-Fish,  is 
small  without  Bones,  and  taken  only  in  Winter.  1770 
BURKE  Pres.Discont.  Wks.  1815  II.  258 .The  name  by  which 
they  chuse  to  distinguish  themselves,  is  that  of  king's  men 
or  the  "king's  friends.  1844  Lo.  BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const. 
viii.  (1862)  105  'King's  friends'— men  for  the  most  part 
attached  to  his  service,  by  holding  military  or  household 
places.  1685  Lintaun  Green  (1817)  92  (E.  D.  D.)  Pow's- 
sowdy,  "king's-hoods,  mony-plies,  Sheep's  trotters.  1782 
far.  Anat.  led. 3)  39  The  second  stomach, 
.nd  smallest,  is  called,  -the  bonnet,  or 
ting1 s-hood.  c\6ia  A.  H'.-ME  Brit.  Tongue  Ded.  2  Your 


the  Court  of  common  plees,  in  respect  of  . 

'°erl:  •  1888  W.  KYI; 

Kecoi  •  ,arcA  39  note,  The  Kins's  Silver  Hr  thu 

..is   the  fine    |,ai,l   M    the    King   fl,r  libvrty   to 

he  imaginary  suit.  i6i3Zoucn  Dovey>O  !  may 

iiis    swelling 

:     1 1300  Cursor  M.  7864 

i  a  ceplre  in  ,:m(] 

ri790  IMISOS  Sch.Art  II.  72  "Kin  the  most 
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useful  and  most  brilliant.  1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build. 
414  King's  Yellow  is  a  pure  orpiment,  or  arsenic,  coloured 
with  sulphur. 

c.  in  names  of  plants,  as  king's  bloom,  the 
peony;  king's  crown,  (a)  =  Melilot  or  King's 
Clover :  (^)  Viburnum  Ofidtts;  king's  ellwand, 
the  foxglove  (Britt.  &  Holl.) ;  king's  feather, 
London  Pride  (Miller  Diet.  Plant-n.  1 884) ;  king's 
flower,  a  S.  African  liliaceous  plant,  Eucomis 
regia ;  king's  knob  =  KINO-CUP  (Britt.  &  Holl.)  ; 
king's  spear,  kingspear,  Asphodclus  lutetis  and 
A.  ramosus ;  king's  taper,  the  Great  Mullein. 
Also  King's  CLOVER,  CONSODND,  etc.  <j.v. 

1611  COTGR.,  Peone,  Peonie,  "Kings-bloome,  Rose  of  the 
Mount.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  App.,  "King's  crowne  is 
Melilotus.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  King's 
Crown,  ../ 'iburnum  Opulus.  1507  GERARDE  Herbal  \. 
Ixiv.  §  i.  88  The  leaues  of  the  "Kings  speare  are  long, 
narrow,  and  chamfered  or  furrowed.  1625  B.  JONSON  Pan  s 
Annrti.,  Bright  crown  imperial,  kingspear,  hollyhocks. 
1892  AGNES  M.  CLERKE  Fam.  Stitd.  Homer  viii.  213  The 
tall  white  flowers  of  the  king's  spear.  1861  MRS.  LANKESTER 
Wild  Fl.  102  Great  Mullein  . .  The  common  name,  '  Torch- 
blade  ',  or  '  "King's  taper  ',  may  have  arisen  from  its  candle- 
like  appearance. 

15.  Phraseological  combinations,  as  King 
Charles's  Spaniel  (see  SPANIEL);.  •(•  King  Harry 
out  (see  quot.  1611);  King  Henry's  shoe- 
strings, a  dish  in  cookery;  King  William's 
cravat,  a  cravat  of  the  kind  worn  by  King  Wil- 
liam III  (1689-1702). 

1611  COTGR.,  Balafre,  a  slash  ouer  the  face  ;  a  king  Harry 
cut.  1748  RICHARDSON  Clarissa  II.  i.  7  A  King-William 's- 
Cravat,  or  some  such  antique  chin-cushion  as  by  the  pictures 
of  that  prince  one  sees  was  then  the  fashion.  1887  Spon's 
Househ.  Man.  413  King  Henry's  Shoestrings.  Make  a 
batter  with  }  Ib.  flour  [etc.]. 
King  (kirj),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  (mostly  with  ii).     To  act  the  king ;  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  king ;  to  rule,  govern. 

c  1420  HOCCLEVE  DeReg.Princ.  3307  Out  of  pitee,  growith 
mercy  and  springib,  . .  What  prince  hem  lakkith,  naght 
aright  he  kyngeth.  £1645  HOWELL  Lett.  (1650)  II.  41  The 
Lord  Deputy  Kings  it  notably  in  Ireland.  1701  ROWE  Amb. 
Step-Moth,  iv.  i.  1677  You  King  rarely !  \  ou  mean  to  be 
renown'd  for  early  Justice.  1883  E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cntise 
'  Falcon  '  (1887)  162  Some  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  kinging 
it  in  his  manger. 

2.  trans.  To  make  (one)  a  king. 

1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  v.  v.  36  Then  crushing  penurie, 
Perswades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  King :  Then  am  I  king'd 
againe.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  24  It  un-king'd  him,  and 
King'd  his  un-kingers  in  point  of  Power,  a  1716  SOUTH 
TtvelveSemi.  (1744)  II.  51  Those  traiterous  Captains  of 
Israel,  who  kinged  themselves  by  slaying  their  masters. 
1843  LvTTON/.ai/^fl?'.  vln.  viii,  The  recreant  whom  I  kinged. 

3.  To  rule  over,  to  govern,  as  a  king.  rare. 

1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  26  Shee  [France]  is  so  idly 
king'd,  Her  Scepter  so  phantastically  borne.  1839  BAILEY 
Festus  ii.  (1852)  15  Why  mad'st  Thou  not  one  spirit,  like 
the  sun.  To  King  the  world  ? 

4.  qua.s\-/rans.     To  mention  the  name  of 'king'. 
(Cf.  BUT  v.)  nonce-use. 

1605  Tryall  Chevairy  i.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  271  King 
me  no  Kings. 

Hence  Ki-nging  vbl.  sb.,  the  act  of  making,  or 
fact  of  being  made,  a  king. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  64  Solomon  also  opprest  the  people 
so, ..as  it  obstacled  his  son  Rehoboams  Kinging.  1708!'. 
WARD  Eng.  Re/.  (1716)  95  Till  once  again  he  fell  to  Kinging, 
And  then  he  got  a  Rope  to  swing  in. 

King-at-arms :  see  KING-OF-ARMS. 

King-bird. 

1.  (Also  king's-iird,  king  bird  of  paradise.}     A 
species  of  bird  of  paradise,  Paradisea  regia. 

1779  FORREST  Voy.  N.  Guinea  141  The  late  Linneus,  as 
well  as  Count  BufTon,  reckon  the  King's  bird  among  the 
birds  of  paradise.  1828  WEBSTER,  Kingbird,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Paradisea.  1862  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  II.  418  The 
Manucode,  or  King  Bird  of  Paradise,  so  called  because  it 
was  thought  to  exercise  a  regal  sway  over  the  other  species. 

2.  A  royal  bird  ;  ?the  eagle. 

1840  BROWNING  Sordello  vi.  583  As  the  king-bird  with 
ages  on  his  plumes  Travels  to  die  in  his  ancestral  glooms. 

3.  An  American  tyrant  fly-catcher,  usually  Tyran- 
nus  carolinensis  (also  called   '  Bee-Martin '),   re- 
markable for  its  boldness  and  intrepidity  during 
the  breeding  season. 

1828  in  WEBSTER.  18. .  in  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  7)  XVI.  569/1 
With  spring's  return  the  king-bird  hither  hastes.  1858  O.  W. 
HOLMES^K/.  Breakf.-t.  (1865)  28  If  you  ever  saw  a  crow 
with  a  king  bird  after  him,  you  will  get  an  image  of  a  dull 
speaker  and  a  lively  listener.  1896  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds 
1000  The  glory  of  the  Family  may  be  said  to  culminate  in 
the  king  of  King-birds,  Muscivora  regia, 

4.  A  sailor's  name  for  various  species  of  tern 
(Newton  Diet.  Birds  s.v.). 

Ki  ng-bolt.  A  main  or  large  bolt  in  a  me- 
chanical structure. 

a.  _An  iron  rod  in  a  roof,  used  instead  of  a  king-post,  b.  A 
vertical  bolt  passing  through  the  axle  of  a  carriage  or  rail- 
way car,  and  forming  a  pivot  on  which  the  axle  swings  in 
taking  curves,  c.  A  bolt  from  which  the  cage  of  a  mining 
shaft  is  suspended. 

1825  J.  NICHOLSON  Operat.  Mechanic  563  Constructed 
with  one  king-bolt  in  the  middle.  1874  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech. 
839/2  The  king-bolt  is  the  center  of  oscillation,  and  the  fiflh- 
wheel  forms  an  extended  support  to  prevent  the  careening 
nf  the  carriage-bed.  1882  Rep.  to  Ho.  Rcpr.  Prec.  Met. 
U.  S.  591  As  soon  as  these  arms  become  engaged  and  fixed 
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in  the  guides,  the  whole  weight  of  the  cage  is  transferred  to 
the  king-bolt  by  which  it  is  suspended.  1888  C.  F.  M  ITCHELL 
tfuildinff  Constr.  l.  ix.  (1889)  129  Feet  of  King  or  Queen 
Bolts.  These  may  pass  through  cast-iron  sockets  which  are 
indented  into  the  tie-beam. 

t  Xrng-by-your-lea-ve.  Obs.   A  variety  of 

the  game  of  hide-and-seek  (see  qnot.  1572). 

1571  HULOET,  Kinge  ky  your  liaue,  a  playe  that  children 
haue,  where  one  sytting  blyndefolde  in  the  midle,  bydeth  so 
tyll  the  rest  haue  hyddenthem  selues,  and  then  he  going  to 
,'  seeke  them,  if  any  get  his  place  in  the  meane  space,  that 
same  is  kynge  in  his  roume.  1611  FLOEIO,  Aoomba,  is  pro- 
perly the  place,  where  children  playing  hide  themselves,  as 
at  a  play  called  king  by  your  leave.  [1884  BLACK  Jvd. 
Shaks.  iii,  Is  it  anything  worse  than  the  children  . .  having 
a  same  of '  King  by  your  leave  '  ?] 

Kingcough,  variant  of  KINKCOUGH. 

Ki-ng-crab.    [f.  KINO  +  CRAB  sb?\ 

1.  A    large   arthropodous   animal  of  the  genus 
l.imnlus,  having  a  convex  carapace  somewhat  of 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe;  the  horseshoe  or  Molucca 
crab. 

Formerly  classed  among  the  Crustacea,  but  now  generally 
placed  under  the  Arachnida  or  Spiders;  in  structure  it 
differs  considerably  from  the  typical  form  of  both  classes,  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  nearest  living  representative  of  the 
extinct  Trilobites. 

1698  J.  PETIVEK  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  304  A  King  Crab  of 
the  Molucos  Island.  1782  ANDRE  ibid.  LXXII.  440  The 
Monoculus  Polyphemus,  or  King  Crab  . .  frequently  grows 
to  a  very  large  size.  1847  ANSTED  Anc.  World  ix.  188  The 
prawns  and  the  king-crabs  of  the  existing  seas. 

2.  The  British  thornback-crab  (Maia  squinado). 
1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ki'ng-craft.  The  art  of  ruling  as  a  king ;  the 
skilful  exercise  of  royalty;  esf.  the  use  of  clever  or 
crafty  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  subjects. 

[1650  WELDON  Crt.  Jas.  /,  102  Nor  must  I  forget  to  let 
you  know  how  perfect  the  King  [Jas.  I]  was  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  or  to  give  it  his  own  phrase  (Kingcraft).} 

1643  PKYNNE  Sm.  fewer  Parlt.  n.  34  In  this  dissembling 
age  ;  when  King-craft  is  improved  to  the  utmost.  1677  GALE 
Crt.  Gentiles  iv.  4  Solomon  was  endowed  with  this  natural 
sagacitie . .  which  kind  of  sagacitie  Politicians  cal  King-craft. 
1827  HALLAM  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xviii.  376  The  king- 
craft and  the  priest-craft  of  the  day  taught  other  lessons. 
1874  GREEN  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  7.  534  With  Charles  they 
were_simply  counters,  in  his  game  of  king-craft. 

Ki  ng-cup.  A  name  given  in  many  parts  of 
England  to  the  common  species  of  buttercup, 
Ranunculus  acris,  bulbostts,  and  repcm;  also  to 
Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  palustris. 

1538  TURNER  Libellns,  Ranvncvh's, . .  Kyngecuppe.    1551 

• —  Herbal  I.  I  v  b,  A  yelow  floure  like  vnto  the  kyngcuppe 

I    called  Ranunculus.   1634  PEACHAM  Gentl.  Exerc.  n.  vii.  124 

(    A  garland  of  Bents,  King-cups,  and  Maidens  haire.      1784 

COWPER  Task  vi.  303  To  gather  king-cups  in  the  yellow 

mead.     1802  WORDSW.  Small  Celandine  i   Pansies,  lilies, 

kingcups,  daisies,  Let  them  live  upon  their  praises !      1833 

TENNYSON  Poems  38  Methinks  that  I  could  tell  you  all  The 

cowslips  and  the  kingcups  there. 

Kingdom  ki-ndam),  sb.  Forms  :  i  cyning-,3 
kung-,  4-5  kyng-,  4-  kingdom;  also  4  king-, 
4-5  kyngdam(e;  4-5  kinge-,  5  kynge-,  4-7 
kyng-,  6-7  kingdome,  (7  -doume),  (4  kingdon, 
5  kyngham).  [OE.  cyningdom  =  OS.  kuningdSm 
(MDu.  koningkdom,  Du.  konmgtioni],  G.  konigtiini 
(only  since  l8th  c.),  ON.  konungd6m-r :  see  KING 
and  -DOM. 

OE.  cyninedfm  is  found  only  in  the  poem  of  Daniel,  the 
usual  word  being  cynedfon,  whence  ME.  kincdom,  KINDOM. 
The  use  of  kingdom  in  ME.  was  further  limited  by  the 
existence  of  KINGRIK  and  KINRIK,  with  the  same  senses.] 

1 1.  Kingly  function,  authority,  or  power;  sove- 
reignty, supreme  rule;  the  position  or  rank  of 
a  king,  kingship.  Obs.  a.  Without  article. 

a  1000  Daniel 567  Se  [metod]  bee  aceorfeS  of  cyningdome. 
Ibid.  680  pa  waes  endedjeg,  pa;s  be  Caldeas  cyningdom 
ahton.  c  1325  Know  Thyself  ^  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  132  pau; 
bou  haue  kyngdam  and  empyre.  1529  RASTELL  Pastyme, 
Hist.  Rotn.  (1811)  13  Put  downe  from  his  dignyte  of  kyng- 
dome.  1533  BELLENDEN  Livy  \.  (1822)  12  Avarice  and  de- 
sire of  kingdome.  a  1679  HOBBES  Rhet.  viii.  (1681)  19 
Monarchy  . .  which  Government,  if  he  limit  it  by  Law,  is 
called  Kingdom  ;  if  by  his  own  will,  Tyranny. 

b.  With  poss.  pron.  or  the  (passing  into  2  or  3). 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  7613  He  dred  his  kingdon  \v.r.  -domej 
to  lese,  pat  bai  to  king  suld  dauid  chese.  1390  GOWER  ConJ. 
I.  142  1  bus  was  he  from  his  kingdom  Into  the  wilde  Forest 
drawe.  c  1425  F.ng.  Conq.  Irel.  28  Sume  of  hys  eldre  to-fore 
hym  hadden  somtyme  the  kynge-dome  of  all  Irland,  1535 
COVERDALE  i  Sam.  xiv.  47  Whan  Saul  had  conquered  the 
kyngdome  ouer  Israel.  1594  SIIAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  iv.  ii.  62  Else 
my  Kingdome  stands  on  brittle  Glasse.  1651  WEEVER  Anc. 
Fun.  Man,  767  Sigebert.  .resigned  vp  his  kingdome. 

2.  An  organized  community  having  a  king  as  its 
head  ;  a  monarchical  state  or  governmant. 

Latin  Kingdom  (see  LATIN).  Middle  Kingdom,  a  trans- 
lation of  Chinese  tjatngktook  '  central  state  ',  originally  the 
name  given,  CB.  c.  1150,  under  the  Chan  dynasty,  tu  the  im- 
perial state  of  Honan,  in  contrast  to  the  dependencies  sur- 
rounding it.  In  mod.  use  the  term  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper,  but  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  whole  Chinese  Empire.  United  Kingdom,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  so  called  since  the  Act  of  Union  >jf 
1800. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2127  (Cott.)  pe  mast  cite  . .  And  mani 
richc  kingdon  \Gott.  mani  a  nober  riche  kingdame].  1387 
'.  HigtUn  (Rolls)  I.  31  Somtyme  bere  were  foure prin- 
cipal kyngdoms  . .  be  firste  kyDgoom  was  vnder  oure  fore 
fatlres  from  Adam  to  Moyses.  1657-8  Burton's  Diary  (1828) 
II  .). .  t  MR-  i  will  quake  to  hear  that 
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and  Numbers  of  People,  it  thereby  arrived  in  time  at  the 
ancient  Name  of  Kingdom,  or  modern  of  Empire.  1734  POPE 
Ess.  JAiwiv.  133  This  world..  Contents  us  not.  A  better  shall 
we  have?  A  kingdom  of  the  Just  then  let  it  be.  1790  BURKE 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  48  There  is  ground  enough  for  the  opinion 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  at  a  remote  period 
elective.  1801  Proclamation  22  Jan.,  George  the  Third,,  .of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King.  1883 
S.  W.  WILLIAMS  Middle  Kingdom  I.  4  A  third  [name]  is 
Chung  Ku'oh.  or  Middle  Kingdom.  1883  Standard  6  Apr. 
5/2  The  Middle  Kingdom  has  forwarded  the .  .articles.  1900 
IVestm.  Gaz.  15  Oct.  4/2  His  invitation  having  been,  .only 
the  second  to  a  foreigner,  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum [Japan]. 

3.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a  king;  the 
area  over  which  a  king's  rule  extends  ;  a  realm. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1260  A  kungriche  his  name  bar;  And  of 
duma  his  sexte  sune,  A  kungdom  dirima.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
5567  (Trin.)  penne  commaundide  kyng  pharao..Ouer  al  his 
kyngdome  euery  where  [etc.],  c  1400  Three  Kings  Cologne 
8  In  all  be  londys  and  be  kyngdoms  of  be  eest.  a  1450  Co"1. 
My st.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  210  Naverne  and  the  kyngdom  of 
Spayn.  1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  n.  vii.  10  A  true-deuoted 
Pilgrime  is  not  weary  To  measure  Kingdomes  with  his 
feeble  steps.  1667  MILTON  P.  L.  ir.  361  The  utmost  border 
of  his  kingdom.  1794  BURKE  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  255,  I  wish 
he  may  be  able  to  find  his  kingdom  in  the  map  of  tlie 
British  territories.  1841  W.  SPALDING  Italy  $•  It.  Isl.  III. 
71  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  consisted  of  the  same  provinces 
on  the  mainland  which  had  been  governed  by  the  Bourbons. 
b.  A  familiar  name  for  the  Scotch  county  of  Fife, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  Pictish  kingdoms. 

1710  SIBBALD  Hist.  Fife  <$•  Kinross  3  It  was  from  the  large 
Extent  of  Fife  of  old,  that  the  Vulgar  are  wont  to  call  it  The 
Kingdom  of  Fife.  1845-52  BILLINGS  in  Ordnance  Gaz. 
Scott.  III.  19/1  A  ramble  amongst  the  grey  old  towns  which 
skirt  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Fife.  1886  (title)  The  King- 
dom ;  a  handbook  to  Fife  (ed.  3).  1899  Westtn*  Gaz.  21  Jan, 
i/3  (heading}  *  Kodaks  from  the  Kingdom  '. 
4.  transf.  andy%".  a.  The  spiritual  sovereignty 
of  God  or  Christ,  or  the  sphere  over  which  this 
extends,  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  the  spiritual  state 
of  which  God  is  the  head. 

The  conception  and  the  different  phrases  expressing  It  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  t  he-first  three  gospels.  In  Matthew 
the  common  form  is  tlie  kingdom  of  Steaven,  sometimes 
merely  the  kingdom ;  in  Mark  and  Luke,  as  well  as  in  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  constant  phrase  is  tlie  kingdom  of 
God.  Cf.  also  Ps.  cxlv,  Daniel  ii.  44,  vii.  27,  etc. 

471300  Cursor  M.  1615  (Gott.)  Forto  bring  paim..Alshis 
aune  his  klngdam  tille.  1340  HAM  POLE  Pr.  Consc.  1408 


. 

way  of  lyfe..pat  ledes  us  til  our  contre-warde  pat  es  pe 
kyngdom  of  heven  bright.  Ibid.  8778  pat  land  es  cald.. 
pe  kyngdom  of  God  alle-myghty.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B. 
Prol.  105  j?ere  crist  is  in  kyngdome.  .to  opne  it  to  hem  and 
heuene  bhsse  shewe.  1383  WVCLIF  Matt.  iii.  2  Do  ye 
penaunce  for  the  kyngdom  of  heuens  shal  nei^.  —  John 
xvjii.  36  J  hesu  answeride,  My  kyngdom  is  not  ojf  this 
world.  1567  Gude  <y  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  n6  The  gloriousnes 
of  thy  kingdome  [they]  teiche.  1671  MILTON  P.  R.  in. 
o.  What  concerns  it  thee,  when  I  begin  My  everlasting 
ingdom?  aiSzz  SHELLEY  Chas.  /,  in.  28  Until  Heaven's 


too. 
Kin 


b.  Used   in   reference   to  the  spiritual   rule   or 
realm  of  evil  or  infernal  powers. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18245  Nu  es  all  vr  kingdom  for-dune(  O 
man-kind  mon  we  gett  ful  fune,  1588  SHAKS.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii. 
30,  I  am  Reuenge  sent  from  th1  infernall  Kingdome.  1594 

—  Rich.  Ill,  i.   iii.   144    High   thee  to  Hell. .Thou  Caco- 
demon,  there  thy  Kingdome  is.    1629  MILTON  Hymn  Nativ. 
171  Th'  old  Dragon ..  wrath  to  set:  his  Kingdom  fail.     1667 

—  P.  L.  vi.  183  Reign  thou  in  Hell  thy  Kingdom. 

c.  A  realm,  region,  or  sphere  in  which  some 
condition  or  quality  is  supreme  or  prevails. 

[136*  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  n.  65  Wib  be  kingdom  of 
Couetise  I  Croune  hem  to-gedere.]  a  1380  St.  Ambrose  755 
in  Horstm.  Altengl,  Leg.  (1878)  20  To  pe  kyngdom  of  blis 
pat  euer  schal  laste.  1594  SHAKS.  Rich.  Ill,  i.  iv.  47,  I  past 
(me  thought)  the  Melancholly  Flood.. Vnto  the  Kingdome 
of  perpetual!  Night.  1637  MILTON  Lycidas  177  In  the  blest 
kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love.  1873  RUSKIN  Eagle's  N. 
§  33  The  elastic  and  vaporous  kingdom  of  folly.  1875  E. 
WHITE  Life  in  Christ  m,  xxiii.  (1876)  361  The  Kingdom  of 
Darkness  is  man's  arena  of  action  separated  from  his  God. 

d.  Any  sphere  in  which  one  has  dominion  like 
that  of  a  king. 

c  1600  SIR  E.  DYER  Poems  (ed.  Grosart)  21  My  mynde  to 
me  a  Kyngdome  is.  1781  COWFER  Truth  406  His  mind  his 
kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law.  1784  —  Tirocin.  12  Hers 
[the  soul's]  is  the  state. .An  intellectual  kingdom  all  her 
own.  1825  SCOTT  Talisttt.  vii,  The  sick-chamber  of  the 
patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physician. 

8.  Anything  compared  to  a  realm  or  country 
ruled  by  a  king  ;  a  domain. 

1595  SHAKS.  John  iv.  ii.  246  The  body  of  this  fleshly  Land, 
This  kint;dome,  this  Confine  of  blood,  and  breathe.  1597  — 
2  Hen.  fist  iv.  iit.  118  All  the  rest  of  this  little  Kingdome 
(Man),  a  1822  SHELLEY  Chas  /,  ir.  385  To  dispeople  your 
unquiet  kingdom  of  man.  1832  TENNYSON  Pal.  Art  228 
The  airy  hand . .  divided  quite  The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

5,  A  realm  or  province  of  nature;  esp.  each  of 
the  three  great  divisions  of  natural  objects,  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

{1642  M.  R.  BESLER(IZ/&)  Gazophylacium  Rerum  Natura- 
lium,  e  regno  vegetabili,  animal! ,  et  mineral!  depromptarum.] 
a  1691  liovLE  Chr.  Virtuoso  u.  i.  i.  §  3  The  mineral  kingdom, 
as,  after  the  chemists,  most  writers  now  call  it.  1692 
BENTI.EY  Boyle  Led.  iv.  131  If  they  confine  the  Earth  to 
Pi^mie  Births  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  1706  PHILLIPS 
(ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  Chymists  . .  call  the  three  Orders  of 


Natural  Bodies,  vi?.  Animnl,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral,  by 
the  name  of  Kingdoms.  1746-7  HBBVKY  Medit.  (1818)  153 
Another  subject  of  the  verdant  kingdom,  .demands  my 
particular  notice.  1776  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  I.  5 
The  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Fossil  or  Mineral 
Kingdom.  1802  PLAYFAIK  Illustr.  Hittton.  The.  178  The 
bodies  of  amphibious  animals  which  now  make  part  of  the 
fossil  kingdom.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  I.  411  No 
kingdom  of  nature  was  left  unexplored. 

6.  Kingdom-come  (from  the  clause  thy  kingdom 
come  in  the  Lord's  Prayer). 

a.  Heaven  or  paradise ;  the  next  world,  slang. 
1785  (!ROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  He  is  gone  to  kingdom 

come,  he  is  dead.  1789  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Subj.  Paint. 
Wks.  1812  II.  180  Sending  such  a  Rogue  to  Kingdom-come. 
1870  Miss  BRIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  I.  xii.  184  So  old  aunt 
Duncan  has  gone  to  kingdom  come  at  last. 

b.  T  bemillennialkingdom  of  Christ.  AlBOO#r#. 
1848  CLOUGH  Amours  de  Voy.  in.  76  It  would  seem  this 

Church  is  indeed  of  the  purely  Invisible,  Kingdom-come 
kind.  1873  Miss  THACKERAY  Wks.  (1891)  I.  p.  x,  A  future 
..bound  to  us  by  a  thousand  hopes  and  loving  thoughts — a 
Kingdom-come  for  us  all. 

7.  cUtrib.   and   Comb.,  as   kingdom-quake    (after 
earthquake}^  -making*  etc. 

a  1711  KEN  Urania  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  463  In  Kingdom- 
quakes  the  wiseFeel  no  disquieting  surprise.  1872  A.  DE  VERB 
Leg.  St.  Patrick,  Disbelief  of  Milcho  161  Exile,  or  kingdom- 
wearied  king.  1882  Times  18  Mar.  4/2  The  Russian  intrigue 
which  they  say  pushed  on  the  kingdom-making. 

Hence  Krng'domful,  as  much  as  a  kingdom  can 
hold ;  Ki  ng-domless  a.,  having  no  kingdom ; 
Ki'iig-elomship,  a  kingdom  ;  a  kingship. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knowl.  Index,  The  thyrd  chapter 
treateth  of.. the  kyngdomeshyp  of  Irland.  Ibid.  ii.  (1870) 
132  Irland  is  a  Kingdomship  longing  to  the  Kyng  of 
England.  1882  FARKAR  Early  Chr.  II.  319  Provincial 
governors,  .here  characterised  as  kings  yet  kingdomless. 

Kingdom  (kiTjdam),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

fl.  intr.  (with  it).  To  pose  or  figure  as  a 
kingdom.  Obs.  nonce-use* 

a  16x8  SYLVESTER  Dialogue  24  Every  Countie  Kingdomes 
it  a-part. 

2.  trans,  a.  To  take  possession  of,  as  a  kingdom. 
b.  To  furnish  with  a  kingdom  (only  in  pass.). 

1887  J.  SERVICE  Life  Dr.  Duguid  270,  I  was.. Haunted 
for  ever  by  a  fleeting  face.. whose  lips  So  often  as  I  slept, 
would  kingdom  mine,  a  1891  LD.  LYTTON  King  Poppy  xi. 
480  King  henceforth  Thou  art,  and  bravely  kingdom 'd. 

Kiiigclomed  (krrjdamd),  a.    [f.  prec.  sb.  or  vb.] 

1.  Furnished  with,  or  constituted  as,  a  kingdom. 
1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  ii.  iii.  185  Twixt  his*  mentall  and 

his  actiue  parts,  Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
and  batters  gainst  it  selfe.  1838  S.  BELLAMY  The  Betrayal 
22  Empire  in  its  regal  seat.  .And  kingdom'd  character. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  divided  into  (so  many)  king- 
doms :  in  parasynthetic  compounds. 

1854  Taifs  Mag.  XXI.  265  The  much-lacerated,  many- 
kingdomed,  state-splintered  '  Fatherland  '.  1898  M.  BAXTER 
in  Daily  Ne-ivs  n  June  7/4  A  Ten-kingdomed  Confederacy. 

Ki'ng-fish.  A  name  given  to  several  fishes 
remarkable  for  their  size,  appearance,  or  value  as 
food ;  esp.  (a)  the  opah  {Lanipris guttatus  or  luna), 
a  brilliantly-coloured  fish  of  the  mackerel  family, 
occasionally  found  in  British  waters;  (b)  a  caran- 
goid  fish  (Seriola,  Lalandii)  of  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales,  also  called  'yellow-tail*;  (c) 
a  scombroid  fish  of  Florida  (Sconiberoniems  re- 
gaUs  or  Cybiitm  regale] ;  (d}  an  American  scicenoid 
fish  {Menticirnts  nebuhsus  or  related  species) ; 
{e)  a  scicenoid  fish  of  S.  Australia  (Scixna  ant- 
arcticd]. 

vj&Phil.  7Vrt;w.,/J(5n^-.(i756)X.879Platev.  The  Opah, 
or  King  Fit-h.  1775  ROMANS  Florida  App.  7  Groopers  are  in 
great  plenty,  king-fish,  Spanish  mackrel  and  Barrows  are  also 
often  caught  towing.  1798  T,  HINDERWELL  Scarborough 
II.  ii.  229  The  Opah  or  king-fish  (very  rare)  was  seen  here 
a  few  years  ago.  1827  P.  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  Wales  I.  68 
(Morris)  King-fish,  mullet,  mackarel..are  all  found  plenti- 
fully about.  1859  All  Year  Round  No.  4.  82  The  deep  sea 
fish — the  *  schnapper  ',  the  *  king  fish  ',  the  '  grounder ',  and 
the  rock  cod — were  beyond  their  reach.  1880  Rep,  R.  Coiinn. 
Fisheries  N.  S.  Wales  22  The  '  King-fish  '  [Elacata  nigra\ 
is  about  the  most  voracious  and  destructive  of  all  the  pre- 
dacious fishes  of  these  seas.  1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXIX. 
330/2  Second  in  importance  is  the  kingfish,  whom  the  Fish 
Commissioners  ca\\  a.  Scottiberomorus  regalis . .tit  is  wholly 
unrelated  to  the  kingfish  of  the  North,  but  is  a  variety  of 
mackerel.  He  abounds  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Kingfisher  (ki-nfijai).  Forms:  a.  5  kyngys 
fls  chare,  6  kinges  fisher,  6-8  king's  fisher. 
0.  7-  kingfisher. 

1.  A  small  European  bird  (Alcedo  ispida]  with 
a  long  cleft  beak  and  brilliant  plumage,  feeding 
on  fish  and  aquatic  animals  which  it  captures  by 
diving.  Hence,  extended  to  other  birds  of  the 
family  Alcedinidx  or  Halcyonidx,  esp.  the  Belted 
Kingfisher  of  N.  America  (Ceryle  alcyon\  and  the 
Laughing  Jackass  of  Australia  {Dacelo  gigas}. 

Various  superstitions  have  been  associated  with  the  Com- 
mon Kingfisher,  some  of  which  it  shares  with  the  HALCYON 
(which  has  been  generally  identified  with  it),  esp.  the  belief 
that  a  dried  specimen  hung  up  indicated  by  its  position  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  was  blowing. 

a.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  275/2  Kyngys  fyschare,  lytylle 
byrde,  isida.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  108  b,  Beare  a 
naturall  grudge  the  one  to  the  other :  as  doth  the  Eagle  and 
the  Kings  Fisher.  1622  MAY  Virg.  Georg.  HI.  (1628)  89 
When,  .dew  refreshing  on  the  Pasture  fields  The  Moone  be- 


stowes,  Kings-fishers  play  on  shore.  1646  Sm  T.  BROWNE 
Pseud.  Ep.  bij,  That  a  Kings  fisher  hanged  by^the  bill 
shcweth  where  the  winde  is.  1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phrl. 
Trans.  XVII.  989  The  Fishing  Hauk  is  an  absolute  Species 
ofa  Kings-fisher.  1797  BUKKE  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII. 
326  This  sanguine  little  king's-fisher  (not  prescient  of  the 
storm,  as  by  his  instinct  he  ought  to  be). 

ft.  1658  PHILLIPS,  Halcyon.*  bird  called  a  King-fisher. 
a  1667  COWLKY^W  Poverty,  Here  sad  King-fishers  tell  their 
Tales.  17890.  WHITE  Selborne  n.  xlii.  (1853)  271  The  king- 
fisher darts  along  like  an  arrow,  a  1821  KEATS  I  wit. 
ii,  There  the  Kingfisher  saw  bis  plumage  bright  Vicing  with 
fish  of  brilliant  dye  below.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  488 
In  habits  Kingfishers  display  considerable  diversity. 

2.  The  name  of  an  artificial  salmon-fly.   ?  Obs. 

1787  BEST  Atigling(eA.  2)  rooTwo  salmon  flies,  which  are 
the  principal  ones,  called  the  Dragon  and  Kings-fisher.. of 
the  most  gaudy  feathers  there  are,  especially  the  peacock's. 

t  Ki  nghead.  Obs.  In  4  -hed(e.  [f.  KING  sb. 
+  -HEAD!]  a.  =  KINGHOOD.  b.  =  KINGDOM. 

CI340  Cursor  M.  9549  {Trin.)  Wibouten  bese  kyng  hab 
no  mi 51  For  to  reule  his  kyngbede.  1390  GOWF.R  Con/.  III. 
143  A  king,  which  hath  to  lede  The  poeple,  for  his  kinghede. 

Kinghood  (krrjhud).  [f.  KING  sb.  +  -HOOD.] 
Kingship;  the  rank,  authority,  or  office  of  king; 
kingly  spirit  or  character. 

c  1350  Wilt.  Palerne  4059  King,  i  be  comure  . .  bi  alle  J>e 
kud  customers  to  kinghod  ^at  longes.  0380  WVCLIF  Wks. 
(1880)  471  Crist  koude  ensaumple  kynghod.  1440  J.  SHIRLEY 
Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  12,  I  am  undir  youre  kynghood  and 
yn  the  service  of  Love.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Laiv  69  What  did 
any  of  their  aforesaid  Kings  . .  for  their  King-hoods  ?  1837 
CARLYLE  Misc.  Ess.,  Mirdbeau  (1888)  V.  211  This  gift  was 
precisely  the  kinghood  of  the  man,  and  did  itself  stamp  him 
as  a  leader  of  men.  1875  TENNYSON  Q.  Mary  iv.  i,  Your 
father  was  a  man  Of  such  colossal  kinghood. 

Ki-nginess.  nonce-wd.  [f.  *kingy  (like  doggy t 
horsy)  +  -XESS.]  The  quality  of  being  '  the  king '. 

a  1849  H.  COLERIDGE  Ess.  (1851)  II.  159  There  is  an  in- 
tense  Kinginess  about  the  elder  Harry  [Shakspere's  Hen.  I VJ  ' 
which  takes  from  our  sympathies  with  his  sufferings. 

fKi-ngist.    Obs.  rare-1,     [f.  KING  sb.  +  -IST, 

after  papist."]     A  partisan  of  the  king. 

1563  WINJET  Four  Scoir  Thre Quest.  Wks.  1888  I.  59  Thai 
wald  mok  ws  on  lyke  manere,  and  call  ws  Kingistis  and 
Queneistis. 

King-killer.  One  who  kills  a  king;  a 
regicide. 

1607  SHAKS.  Timon  iv.  iii.  382  O  thou  sweete  King-killer, 
and  deare  diuorce  Twixt  naturall  Sunne  and  sire.  1681 
T.  FLATMAN  Hcraclitus  Ridens  No.  24  (1713)  1. 158  They'll 
give  you  leave  to  roast  them  at  Temple-Bar  with  tlieir 
Brother  King-killer  the  Pope.  1726  DE  FOE  Hist.  Dci'il 
(1822)  244  No  less  than  a  King-Killer  and  an  assassinator. 

Ki  ng-ki  lling,  sb.  The  killing  of  a  king  or 
kings. 

\fo6Proc.  agsf.  late  Traitors  105  That  King-killing  and 
Queen-killing  was  not  indeed  a  doctrine  of  theirs.  1662 
Rump  Sotigs  (1874)  II.  98  Murtherand  Lyes,  King-Killing, 
Hypocrisy,  Cheats.  1667  J.  CORBET  Disc.  Relig.  Eng.  4 
The  Jesuits  Doctrine  of  king-killing,  hath  made  them  odious. 

attrib.  1643  PRYNNE  Spv.  Power  Parlt.  \.  (ed.  2)  3  This 
Kinjj-deposing,  King-killing  Popish  Doctrine. 

Ki'lig-lcMling,  a.  That  kills  a  king  or  kings ; 
regicidal. 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  \\.  ii.  n.  Babylon  4  King-killing 
Treacheries  Succeed  a-row,  with  Wrack  of  Israel,  a  1732 
ATTERBURY  Sertit.  (1737)  IV.  21  They  outstripped. .even the 
bloodiest  of  their  king-killing  neighbours. 

Kiligless  (ki'rjles),  a.  [f.  KING  sb.  +  -LESS; 
cf.  ON.  kommglciuss,  G.  kihtiglos.]  Without  a 
king  ;  having  no  king. 

1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2289  pe  king  lai  ded  J>ar,  J>o  was  bis 
lond  kingles.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9344  Kyngles  sal  yee  be  fra 
|iatdai.  <ri45o  Merlin  24  Sir,  we  ben  Kyngeles.for  he  that 
we  haue  is  naught  worth.  1683  WILLIAMS  Answ.  Hunt's 
Postscr.  17,  I  find  no  approbation  of  such  as  the  Kingless 
Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of  England.  i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  liar. 
i.  Ixxxvi,  They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free  ;  A 
Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state.  1871  TYLOR  Prim. 
Cult.  I.  353  The  kingless  Turkoman  hordes  say  of  them- 
selves '  We  are  a  people  without  a  head  *. 

Hence  Ki/nglessness. 

1850  CARLYLE  Latter-d.  Pamph.  i.  7  Open  '  kinglessness  ', 
what  we  call  anarchy,,,  is  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day. 

Kinglet  (ki-rjlet).     [f.  KING  sb.  +  -LET.] 

1.  A  petty  king ;  a  king  ruling  over  a  small  terri- 
tory.    Mostly  contemptuous.    Cf.  KINGLING  i. 

1603  FLORIO  Montaigne  \.  xlii.  (1632)  143  Caesar  termeth 
all  the  Lords  . .  to  be  Kinglets,  or  pettie  Kings  t  ~  rtguli\. 
Ibid.  (1634)146  So  many  petty-kings,  and  petty-petty  kinglets 
have  we  now  adayes.  1807  G.  CHALMERS  Caledonia  I.  in. 
vii.  388  Sitrig,  the  kinglet  of  Northumberland.  1831  CARLYLE 
Misc.)  Early  Germ.  Lit.  (1872)  III.  198  Who  ..  ventured 
into  the  field  against  even  the  greatest  of  these  kinglets. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Aug.  11/1  The  Kinglets  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma.  1882  Daily  News^  16  Aug.  5/2  The 
Zulu  King  is  to  be  restored  under  conditions,  .the  same  as 
those  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  imposed  upon  his  thirteen 
Kinglets. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  the  Golden-crested  Wren, 
Regitlus  cristatus  ;  also  of  two  allied  N.  American 
species,  R.  satrapa  and  R.  calendula. 

1839-43  YARRELL  Hist.  Birds  I.  347  The  little  Golden- 
Crested  Regulus,  or  Kinglet,  .has  a  soft  and  pleasing  song. 
1869  J.  BURROUGHS  in  Galaxy  Mag.  Aug.,  Wilson  called 
the  Kinglets  Wrens.  1884  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harpers  Mag.  Mar. 
614/2  The  golden-crested  kinglet  is  a  little  mite  ofa  bird. 

Kinglihood  (ki-nlihud  .  rare-1,    [f.  KINGLY  a. 

+  -HOOD.]     Kingly  or  royal  state  ;  royalty. 
1869  TENNYSON  Coining  of  Arthur  50  He  neither  wore  on 
helm  or  shield  The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood. 
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KINGLIKE. 

Kinglike  (knjbik \  a.  and  adv.  [f.  KING  si: 
+  -LIKE.]  A.  aJj.  Resembling  a  king;  charac- 
teristic of,  or  befitting,  a  king;  kingly;  regal. 

1561  T.  NORTON  Calriit's  Inst.  iv.  xix.  (1634)  726  marg., 

Kasure  of  the  crowne  [is)  ministred  in  token  of  spiritual 

.-[ike  dignitie.      1636  MASSINGEK  Baskf.  Lffvcr  in.  iii, 

truly  noble,  having  power  to  punish,— Nay,  kinglike— 

•   rbear  it.     1661  GAUDEM  in  Birch  Milton's  Wks.  (1738) 

I.  67  What  was  done  like  a  King,  should  have  a  Kinglike 

Retribution. 

B.  adv.  Like,  or  in  a  manner  befitting,  a  king. 
1884  TENNYSON  Btcket  iv.  ii,  He . .  kinglike  fought  the  proud 
archbishop, — kinglike  Defied  the  Pope. 
Kingliness  ^ki-rjlines).  [f.  KINGLY  a.  +  -NESS.] 
Kingly  quality  or  character. 

1548  UIJAI  L,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  iii.  28  Shewed  no 
poynte  of  Kingliness.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Apol.  71  To  that 
'.-,  and  goodnesse,  and  Kinglynesse  I  referre  my  self. 
1843  LYTTON  Last  Bar.  n.  ii,  Warwick,  thou  deemest  ill  of 
thy  king's  kindliness.  1876  FREEMAN  .\'onn.  Cong.  V.  xxiv. 
388  The  kingliness  was  in  the  whole  kin  ;  one  son  of  Woden 
was  as  kingly  as  another. 

Singling  ;ki-rjlirj\     [f.  KING  sb.  +  -LIXG.] 
1.  A  little  or  petty  king.      (Less  contemptuous 
than  kinglet.) 

1598  SYLVESTER  Du  Bartas  n.  i.  iv.  Handle-Crafts  381 
Prince  of  some  Peasants  . .  And  silly  Kingling  of  a  simple 
Village.  1658  CLEVELAND  Kustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687) 
477  This  Upstart  Kingling  would  not  wholly  move  by 
Example.  1764  CHURCHILL  Candidate  82  Enough  of  King- 
lings,  and  enough  of  Kings.  1812  SOUTHEY  Omniana  II. 
1Q3  The  romantic  adventures  of  a  little  Kingling  of  Ithaca. 
1884  TENNYSON  Becket  Prol.f  You  could  not  see  the  King 
for  the  kinglings. 

t 2.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare. 

1658  vid  Narr.  late  Parlt.  2  A  Catalogue  of  the  King- 
lings,  or  the  names  of  those  Seventy  persons  (most  of  them 
.  being  the  Protectors  Kinsmen,  and  SaUery-men)  that  voted 
for  Kingship. 

Kingly  (krrjli),  a.  Also  4-6  kyng-.  [f.  KINO 
sb.  +  -LY  i.  Not  in  OE.,  which  had  cynehc  royal, 
kingly;  but  cf.  OFris.  kining-,  kenenglik,  MDu. 
toninc-,  koninglijc  (Du.  koninklijk},  OHG.  chu- 
ninclth  (MHG.  kiinicltch,  G.  koniglicK),  ON. 
konungligr  (Da.  kongelig,  Sw.  kong{s}lig)."\ 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  king  or  kings;  royal ;  of 
royal  rank. 

1382  WYCLIF  i  Pet,  ii.  9  }e  ben  a  kynde  chosun,  kyngly  [ 
pre-sthod,  holy  folk.  1535  COVERDALE  Hos.  v.  i  Geue  eare, 
o  thou  kingly  house.  1611  SHAKS.  Wint.  T.  in.  ii.  167  He 
. .  to  my  Kingly  Guest  Vnclasp'd  my  practise.  1618  LITHGOW 
Pilgr.  Farciu.  in  Farr  .S".  P.  Jas.  I,  338  Wer'st  thou  a  kinglie 
sonne,  and  vertue  want,  Thou  art  more  brute  than  beastes. 
1652  SIB  E.  PEYTON  i  title)  The  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the 
Kingly  Family  of  the  House  of  Stuarts.  1877  FREEMAN 
Nona.  Cony.  (ed.  31  I.  iii.  108  In  every  Kingdom  there  was  a 
kingly  house,  out  of  which . .  alone  kings  were  chosen. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  king;  held,  exercised, 
or  issued  by  a  king;    fit  or  suitable  for  a  king; 
royal,  regal. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Lore  t  v.  (Skeat)  1.  126  Dauid  that 
from  keping  of  shepe,  was  drawen  vp  in  to  the  order  of 
kingly  gouernaunce.  c  1430  LifeSt.  Kath.  (1884)  29  Lettres 
seled  wyth  his  kyngly  ryng.  1535  COVERDALE  Esther  \.  19 
Yf  it  please  the  kynge,  jet  there  go  a  kyngly  commaunde- 
mentjrom  him.  1585  T.  WASHINGTON  tr.  Nifholay's  lroy. 
i.  xviii.^2ob,  Govemours.  .did  chase  them  away  with  al  the 
other  kinglie  officers.  1601  SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  ii.  101, 1  thrice 
presented  him  a  Kingly  Crowne,  Which  he  did  thrice  refuse. 
1780  COWPER  Table-Talk  174  Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope 
with  kingly  cares,  a  1816  HEBER  Hymn,  The  Son  of  God 
goes  forth  to  war,  A  kingly  crown  to  gain.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hut.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  42  Whether  the  magistrate  to  whom 
the  whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  the 
kingly  title. 

b.  Of  government :  Monarchical. 

1658  2»rf  Narr.  late  Parlt.  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1703) 
421  To  change  the  government  from  kingly  to  parliamentary 
1676  TOWERSON  Decalogue  232  Aristotle  ..  was  no  friend  of 
the  kingly  government.  1835  THIRLWALL  Greece  I.  vi.  163 
The  kingly  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  known  in  the  heroic  a^e.  1899  Daily  .Vrrcj 
8  May  8/4  [Mommsen's]  conclusions  regarding  capital 
punishment  in  Kingly,  Republican,  and  Imperial  Rome. 

3.  Having  the  character,  quality,  or  attributes  of 
a  king;  kinglike;  dignified,  majestic,  noble.     Of 
persons,  their  actions,  etc. 

1593  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  i  29,  I  am  farre  better  borne 
then  is  the  king :  More  like  a  King,  more  Kingly  in  my 
thoughts.  1605  Play  Stucley  2138  in  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks. 
(1878)  I.  243  What  a  high  spirit  hath  this  Englishman  He 
tunes  his  speeches  to  a  kingly  key.  a  1618  RALEIGH  Prerog. 
Par!,  i  1628)  5  I  here  is  nothing  more  kingly  in  a  King,  then 
the  performance  of  his  word.  1687  DRYDEN  Hind  f,  P.  in. 
881  A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride.  1858  HAW- 
THORNE Fr.  gf  It.  Jrnls.  II.  24  The  possession  of  this  kingly 
look  implies  nothing  whatever  as  respects  kingly  and  com- 
manding qualities. 
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Ki  ngly,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.  Cf. 
conindikt,  ON.  konuMgiiga.]  In  a  kingly  rr 
royally  ;  regally. 

,J;586,MAI!LO,WE  "'  Pt-  Ta'"l""-l-  '"•  iii,  Each  man  a  crown  1 
Why  kindly  fought,  Y  faith.  1658  CLEVELAND  Kustic  Ram. 
pant  Wks.  i  .687)  442  Th,s  Way  he  could  not  but  dye  Kingly 
at  least  like  a  Gentleman.  174*  POPE  Dune.  IV.  207  Low 
bow  d  the  rest  :  He,  kinKly,  did  but  nod.  .871  TENNYSON 
i  A*  £{««<  "4  When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my 
youth,  And  heard  him  Kingly  speak 


Ki'ng-ma:ker.  One  who  makes  or  sets  up 
kings  ;  spec,  an  epithet  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick  ,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV. 
DANIEL  CiV.  ll'ari  v.  xvi,  That  great  King-maker 


.  .        , 

arwick,  so  far  growne  In  grace  with  Fortune,   that    he 

fouerns  it,  And  Monarchs  makes.      1603  Arcftpr.  Controv. 
I.  236  The  kingmakers  designes  will  come,  as  is  the  old 


prouerbe,  from  a  wyndmill  post  to  be  pudding  pricke.    1856 
KROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  II.  viii.  259  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 
sent  to  Dublin  to  put  down  this  new  king-maker.      1878 
STL-BBS  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  212  Warwick,  .filled,  .a  place 
which  never  before  or  after  was  filled  by  a  subject,  and  his 
j    title  of  Kingmaker  was   not  given  without  reason.     1887 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.   IX.  67/1  William  Thompson,  the  great 
Maori  chief  and  '  king-maker  '. 
So  Ki  ng-ma  kinff  sb.  and  a. 

1816  BYRON  Cn.  Har.  in.  xvii,  And  is  this  all  the  world 
has  gain'd  by  thee,  Thou    first   and   last  of  fields  !  king- 
i    making  Victory?   1865  KINGSLEY  Hereiv.  1.  Prel.  ii  Leofnc 
had  the  first  success  in  king-making. 

King-of-Arms.  Also  (less  correctly)  King- 
at-Arms.  [See  ABM  sk.'*  14.] 

The  title  of  the  three  chief  heralds  of  the  College 
of  Arms,  viz.  Garter,  the  principal  King  of  Arms, 
and  Clarenceux  and  Norroy,  provincial  Kings  of 
Arms,  the  former  of  whom  has  jurisdiction  south 
of  the  Trent,  and  the  other  north  of  that  river. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Lyon  King 'of  Arms 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms  of  Ire- 
land ;  also  Bath  King  of  Arms  (see  BATH  rf.l  19). 
The  appellation  is  given  also  to  similar  officers  in 
other  countries. 

1449-50  H'illofW.  Bruges  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas  Testament* 
Vetusta  (1826)  I.  266  William  Bruges,  Garter  Kyng  of 
Armes,  at  London,  Feb.  26,  1449.  My  body  to  be  brought 
and  buryed  in  the  Church  of  Saynt  George  within  Staunford, 
[etc.],  1464  Rolls  Parlt.  V.  530/2  John  Smert,  otherwise 
called  Garter  King  of  Armes.  1530  PALSGR.  236/1  Kyng  of 
armes,  roy  dc  armes.  1565  in  Gross  Gild  Merck.  (1890)  II. 
55,  I  Clarenciux,  King  of  Armes  of  the  Sowth  est  and  West 
parts,  a  1614  J.  MELVILL  Diary  (Wodrow  Soc.l  58  William 
Stewart,  sumtyme  Lioun  King  of  Armes.  1702  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3804/1  Then  the  Deputy  Garter  King  of  Arms  with  his 
Coronet.  1806  A.  DUNCAN  Nelsons  Fun.  33  Garter,  Prin- 
cipal King  of  Arms,.. with  his  Sceptre.  1874  N.  A>  Q. 5th 
Ser.  1. 146  The  Crown  of  a  Herald  King  of  Arms. 

(3.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  IV,  244  Causing  Gartier, 
principal  kyng  at  armes,  to  make  a  publique  Proclamacion. 
Ibid,  245  They  sent  Lyon  Kyng  at  Armes  to  the  duke  of 
Glocester.  1713  STEELE  Englishm.  No.  35.  224  The  King 
. .  dispatches  Garter  King  at  Arms  with  a  Letter  of  Defi- 
ance. t  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  iv.  viii.  note,  It  was  often  an 
office  imposed  upon  the  Lion  King-at-arms,  to  receive  fom  -n 
ambassadors.  1861  M.  PATTISON  Ess.  (1889)  I.  37  We  find, 
from  a  household  book  of  Edward  I.  that . .  Herthelm,  king- 
at-arms  of  the  '  King  of  Almaine  ',  receives  a  present. 

t  King-piece.    Obs.     Also  kingVpiece.   = 

KING-POST. 

1664  EVELYN  tr.  Frearfs  Archil.  133  The  Hyperthyron 
which  the  Italians  call  Soppra  frontale,  and  our  Carpenters 
the  King-piece.  1679  MOXON  Mech,  Exerc.  169  King  peece, 
see  Joggle  peece.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  450/1 
Kings  piece.. which  stands  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gable  end  [of  a  wooden  house]. 

King-pin. 

fl.  The  tallest  (central)  pin  in  the  game  of  kayles. 

1801  STRUTT  Sports  f,  Past.  m.  vii.  239  One  of  them,  .is 
taller  than  the  rest,  and  this,  I  presume,  was  the  king-pin. 

2.  =  KING-BOLT.  Hence  fig.,  that  which  holds 
together  any  complex  system  or  arrangement. 

1895  Liltr.  jrnl.  (U.  S.)  June  202  Mr.  Vinton.  .believed 
cataloging  to  be  the  king-pin  of  the  library  system.  1898  R. 
Kt?LixG_Fleei  in  Being  v\.  76  The  newer  generation,  .know 
that  he  is  the  king-pin  of  their  system. 

Ki-ng-post.  Carpentry.  An  upright  post  in 
the  centre  of  a  roof-truss,  extending  from  the  ridge 
to  the  tie-beam. 

1776  G.  SEMPLE  Building  in  Water  115  The  King-post,  h. 
may  be  the  same.  1817  B.  HALL  Voy.  Loo  Clwo  (1820)  54 
The  roof  was  well  constructed,  the  rafters  being  mortised 
into  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  beams,  and  braced  to  the 
middle  by  a  perpendicular  beai 

WHITE  Tries  at  Truth  iii.  I5  In „  _  r ,  „ 

post  is  the  beam  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests. 


,    a  perpendicular  beam  or  king-post.      1891   A. 
WHITE  Tries  at  Truth  iii.  I5  In  building  a  porch,  the  king- 
post is  the  beam  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests, 
b.  attrib.,  as  king-post  roof,  truss. 
1845  Ecclesiologist  I.  149  Tie-beams,  which  sustain  a  low 
king-post  roof.     1886  E.   S.  MORSE  Japanese  Homes  i.  10 
IHe]  fairly  loathes  a  structure  that  has  no  king-post ..  truss. 

t  Ki  ngrick,  -rik,  -rich.  Obs.  Forms :  a. 
i  kynyng-,  3  kung-,  kinge-,  4  king-,  kyng(e)- 
riehe.  B.  4  kinge-,  4-5  kyngrik(e,  (5  -ryke), 
4,  6  kingrik(e,  7  -rick.  [OE.  cyningrice  (f. 
cyning  KING  +  rice  kingdom,  RTCHE,  KIKE)  = 
MDu.  fonincrike^Dv..  koninkrijk},  OHG.  chuninc- 
rtchi  (MHG.  k&nicrlche,  G.  konigreicK),  ON. 
konungriki  (Sw.  konungrike.  Da.  kongerigf).  Cf. 
KINBICK.]  =  KINGDOM,  in  various  senses. 

a.  a  1067  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  229  For  zlre  3ere  kynga 
sawle  Se  atfter  me  Svses  kvnyngriches  wa:lde3.  c  1250  Gen. 
ft  £..>:  1258  A  kungriche  his  name  bar.  a  1300  A".  Horn  17 
In  none  kmge-riche  Nas  non  his  iliche.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL 
B.  Prol.  125  Crist  kepe  be,  sire  kyng,  And  )>i  kyng-riche. 

p.  n  1300  Cursor  M.  416  Als  might!  king  in  his  kingrike. 
'375  IMRBOUR  Bruce  i.  57  Thai  said,  successioun  of  kyngrik 
Was  nocht  to  lawer  feys  lik.  1:1470  HARDING  Chron. 
CLXXXVII.  in,  Aboue  all  men  within  his  hole  kyngrike.  1570 
J.  STUI.BES  Gaping Gul/C  vij  b,  Our  Elizabeth,  .hauing  the 
kingrike  in  her  owne  person. 

attrib.  i«63  Up.  GRIFFITH  Serm.  4  Admir.  Beasts  10  The 
Regal  or  Kmgrick  office  of  Christ. 


KING'S  MAN. 

King's  Bench.  [See  BEXCU  sb.  2  b.]  A  former 
court  of  record  and  the  supreme  court  of  common 
law  in  the  kingdom;  now,  under  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873,  represented  by  the  King's  Bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

1362-  [see  BENCH  so.  2  b]. 

b.  In  full,  A'iit^s  Bench  Prison.  A  jail  formerly 
appropriated  to  debtors  and  criminals  confined  by 
authority  of  the  supreme  courts  at  Westminster,  etc. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  <!882)  78  The  prisons  of  Ludgate,  Mar. 
chalsie,  Kyngesbenche,  And  the  Countours  in  London. 
1436  Ibid.  106  The  Prisoners  of  the  Kynggis  bench.  1501 
fiury  Wills  (Camden)  8g  To  the  prisoners  in  Newgate, 


1898  BESAST  Orange  Girl  n.  xxvi,  A  Newgate  bird  and 
a  bird  of  the  King's  Bench. 

King's  evil.  [tr.  med.L.  regius  morbus  (in 
classical  L.  =  jaundice" ;  cf.  MDu.  conincsevel,  OF. 
le  mat  le  roy.'}  Scrofula,  which  in  England  and 
France  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  curable  by 


Queen  Anne  in  1714.    The  Office  for  the  ceremony  has  not 
|    been  printed  in  the  Prayer-book  since  1710. 

1387  TREVISA  Hieden  (Rolls)  V.  49  [God)  destroyed  the 


be  dropsie.  1533  ELYOT  Cast.  Heltlie  (15411  90  a,  Swel- 
hnges  in  the  neck  ful  of  matter,  called  the  kinges  evyll. 
1580  LYLY  Euphues  (Arb.)  322  There  is  nothing  that  can 
cure  the  Kings  Euill,  but  a  Prince.  1613  CROOKE  Body  oj 
Man  340  The  seauenth  Sonne  is  able  to  cure  the  Kings 
Euill.  1660  PF.PYS  Diary  23  June,  Staid  to  see  the  King 
touch  people  for  the  King's  evil.  1722  W.  BECKETT  (title) 
A  Free  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Efficacy 
of  Touching  for  the  King's  Evil.  1791  BOSWELL  Johnson 
(1887)  I.  41-2  Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be  much 
afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  or  King's-evil,  . .  His  mother. . 
carried  him  to  London  where  he  was  actually  touched  by 
Queen  Anne[i7i2].  1839  KF.IGIITI.EV  Hist.  Eng.  I.  66  The 
Confessor  was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  King's  evil. 
1898  BESANT  Orange  Girl  i.  iv,  Rheumatism,  gout,  and  the 
King's  Evil. 

fig.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pof.  v.  M.'s  Wks. 
(1851)  134  You  had  not  then  been  bribed  with  Charles  his 
Jncobusses.  You  had  not  got  the  Kings-Evil. 

Hence  f  King-'s-e'vil'd,  -civilly,  adjs.,  affected 
with  the  king's  evil. 

1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  t,  Cold  Bath.  n.  (1709) 
237  Their  children . .  Rickety.  King's  Evil  'd,  or  Consumptive. 
Ibid.  335  Miserable  small  King '.vEvilly. .  Infants. 

King's  Highway :  see  HIGHWAY. 

Kingship  (.ki-rjjip).  [f.  KING  sb.  +  -SHIP  ;  cf. 
MDu.  conincscap  (Du.  koningschap\  G.  konig- 
schaft.  OE.  had  cynescipe  (see  KINE-).  The  early 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  one  MS.  of  Cursor 
Mundi  is  remarkable.] 

1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  a  king;  the  fact  of 
being  king ;  reign. 

c  1325  Cursor  M.  8583  (Cott.)  In  his  kingscip  [Fair/., 
Trin.  kingdome;  Gott.  king-riche)  be  fourte  [other  MSS. 
forme,  former]  daus,  O-mang  his  folk  he  sett  his  laus.  1642 
SIR  E.  DERING  Sp.  Relig.  96  The  Kingship  and  Priestship 
of  every  particular  man.  1763  BLACKSTONE  Comm.  I.  vii.  249 
Immediately  upon  the  decease  of  the  reigning  prince. .his 
kingship  or  imperial  dignity,  .is  vested  at  once  in  his  heir. 
1869  FREEMAN  Norm.  COHIJ.  III.  xiv.  374  The  few  days  of 
life  and  kingship  which  still  were  his. 
fg-  '865  RUSKIN  Sesame  121  The  kingship,  .which  con- 
sists in  a  stronger  moral  state,  .than  that  of  others. 

2.  The  rule  of  a  king;  monarchical  government. 
1648  Eikon  Bos.  x.  78  They  designed,  and  proposed  to  me 

the  new  modelling  of  Sovereignty  and  Kingship.  1692 
SOUTH  12  Serm.  (1697)  I.  409  While  his  army  believed  him 
real  in  his  Zeal  against  Kingship.  1840  CARLYLE  Heroes  vi. 
In  rebellious  ages,  when  Kingship  itself  seems  dead  and 
abolished,  Cromwell,  Napoleon  step  forth  again  as  Kings. 

3.  With  poss.  pron. :  The  personality  of  a  king  ; 
(his)  royal  majesty.     Also  Jig. 

1648  HERRICK  Hesper.,  Past.  Birth  Pr.  Chas.,  I  a  sheep- 
hook  will  bestow  To  have  his  little  King.ship  know,  As  he 
is  prince,  he's  shepherd  too.  1660  A.  SADLER  Subj.  Joy  28 
Though,  .his  fifty  Boyes  Do  run  before  his  Kingship.  1832 
J.  WILSON  in  tSlaclnu.  Mag.  XXXI.  870  Then  shall  we 
skirt  his  kingship  [Scafell]  all  the  way  to  the  head  of  Seath- 
waite  Tarn.  1861  Du  CHAILLU  Eauat,  Afr.  xii.  183  His 
ebony  kingship. 

4.  The  dominion  or  territory  of  a  king. 

1864  DASENT  Jest  fjf  Earnest  (1873)  1 1.  158  So  long  as 
countries  are  split  into  small  kingships,  and  each  valley  has 
its  chief. 

King's  man,  ki-iigsman. 

1.  A  partisan  of  the  king  ;    a  royalist.     In  Sc. 
Hist.,  (see  quot.  1862). 

a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD  Hist.  Ch.  Scot!.  (1655)253  [anno  1571] 
One  professing  to  be  the  Kings  man,  another  the  Queens. 
1659-60  Hist.  2nd  Death  Rump  1/1  Two  Kings-men  Last 
week  to  the  Country  did  gallop.  1770  BURKE  Fres.  Discont. 
Wks.  1815  II.  256  The  name  by  which  they  chuse  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  is  that  of  king's  men,  or  the  king's 
friends.  1862  HUNTER  Biggar  ff  Ho.  Fleming  xxviii.  357 
In  the  year  1571  ..  the  people  of  Scotland  were  divided  into 
two  inveterate  factions,  called  respectively  Queensmen  and 
Kingsmen. 

2.  A  custom-house  officer. 

1814  SCOTT  Diary  25  Aug.  in  Lockhart,  We  observed  a 
hurry  among  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  our  being  as  usual 

suspected  for  king's  men.     1824  MACTAGGART  Gallouid. 


KINGSTON. 

Kntycl.  (1876)  362  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  smugglers  on 
..the  Solway,  and  outwitted  the  most  sagacious  kingsmen. 

3.  slang,  (see  quot.). 

1851  MAYHEW  Land.  Labour  1.51  The  man  who  does  not 
wear  his  silk  neckerchief— his  '  King's. man'  as  it  is  called— 
is  known  to  be  in  desperate  circumstances. 

King's  Peace :  see  PEACE. 

Kingston  (ki-rjstan).  Also  7  kingstone,  8 
king's  stone,  kinson.  A  name  for  the  angel-fish 
or  monk-fish  (Rhina  sonatina). 

1666  MERRETT  Pinax  186  Squatina,  a  Kingstone.  1747 
M  RS.  GI.ASSE  Cookery  xxi.  163  Fish  in  Season  . .  Thornback, 
and  Homlyn,  Kinson,  Oysters  [etc.].  1769  HEWSON  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  205,  1  next  went  to  Brighthelmstone, 
where  I  found  kingston,  or  monk-fish,  a  species  of  skate. 
1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  407  It  is  common  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  called  a  kingston. 

t  Killhead.  Obs.  rare.  In4kuuhede,kinhed. 
[f.  KIN  l  +  -HEAD.]  Kinship  :  cf.  KINDHEAD  a. 

1-1350  Will.  Palcrne  4515  To  litel  bow  me  knowcst  or 
kinhed  me  kibes.  C14OO  A'.  Clone's  Chron.  (1724)  447 
(Harl.  MS.)  Erl  Roberd  ..  held  hem  bobe  aje  be  kyng,  to 
benche  on  kunhede  \other  MSS.  kundhede]  Vor  [be]  em- 
pcresse  was  hys  soster. 

t  Ki'nhood.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  kynhod.  [f. 
KIN  1  +  -HOOD.]  Kindred. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  i.  526  The  kynhod  of  hir 
Had  fovnded  this  Cite. 

Kinic,  Client.,  obs.  form  of  QUINIC. 

Kink  (kirjk) ,  sl>}  Also  7  keenk,  S  kenk.  [prob. 
a.  Du.  kink  twist,  twirl,  =  G.  kink,  kinke,  Da., 
Sw.  kink,  app.  from  a  root  *kink-,  *kik-,  to  bend, 
twist ;  cf.  Icel.  kikna  to  bend  at  the  knees,  keikr 
bent  back.] 

1.  A  short  twist  or  curl  in  a  rope,  thread,  hair, 
wire,  or  the  like,  at  which  it  is  bent  upon  itself ; 
esp.  when  stiff  so  as  to  catch  or  cause  obstruction. 
(Orig.  nautical.)      Also  transf.  of  a  'crick'  or 
stiffness  in  the  neck,  etc. 

1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4)  App.,  AV«£  (in  Navigation),  is  when 
a  Rope  which  should  run  smooth  in  the  Block,  hath  got  a 
little  turn,  and  runs  as  it  were  double.  1769  FALCONER  Diet. 
Marine  (1789),  Kink,  a  sort  of  twist  or  turn  in  any  . .  rope, 
occasioned  by  it's  being  very  stiff  or  close-laid  ;  or  by  being 
drawn  loo  hastily  out  of  the  roll.  1778  NAIRNE  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXVIII.  834  Where  there  happened  to  be  kenks  in 
the  wire,  a  1825  FORBY  I'oc.  E.  Aiiglia,  Kink,  an  entangle- 
ment in  a  skein.  1833  MARRYAT  P.  Simple  xx,  Your  back 
with  a  bow  like  a  kink  in  a  cable.  1851  H.  MELVILLE  H'hale 
iii,  I  tore  myself  out  of  it  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  gave  myself 
a  kink  in  the  neck.  1893  G.  D.  LESLIE  Lett.  Marco  xxv. 
167  The  clematis,  tomato,  and  some  others,  form  kinks  in 
their  leaf-stems,  which  secure  the  plants  very  effectively. 
1894  BOTTONE  Electr.  Instr.  Making  led.  6)  125  Care  should 
be  taken  to  wind  this  wire  evenly,  closely,  and  without  kinks. 

2.  Jig.  a.    A  mental  twist ;   an  odd  or  fantastic 
notion  ;   a  crotchet,  whim.     b.  An  odd  but  clever 
method  of  doing  something;  a 'dodge',  'wrinkle'. 

18..  CARLTON  New  Purchase  (Bartlett),  It  is  useless  to 
persuade  him  to  go,  for  he  has  taken  a  kink  in  his  head  that 
ne  will  not.  18. .  Major  Jones's  Courtship  20  (ibid.),  I  went 
down  to  Macon  to  the  examination,  whar  1  got  a  heap  of 
new  kinks.  1876  W.  CORY  Lett.  4  Jrnls.  (1897)  414,  I  have 
done  a  little  towards  bringing  up  young  people  without 
kinks.  1889  Anthony's  Plwti'gr.  Bull.  II.  no  The  hundred 
and  one  recent  valuable  wrinkles,  dodges  and  kinks  that  float 
through  the  photographic  press, 

Kink  (kink),  sb.2  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f. 
KINK  v.1 :  cf.  the  equivalent  CHINK  rf.1]  A  fit  or 
paroxysm,  as  of  laughter  or  coughing,  that  for  the 
moment  catches  the  breath. 

1788  W.  MARSHALL  Yorksh.  Gloss,  s.v.  (E.  D.  S.),  A  kink 
of  laughter.  1790  MORRISON  Poems  215  (Jam.)  We  value 
their  frowns  not  a  kink.  1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  I.  xii. 
311  The  honest  man's  gane  away  in  a  kink.  1880  Antrim 
<$•  Down  Gloss.,  Kink,  keenk,  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  of 
laughter. 

Kink  (kink),  z>.l  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms : 
(i  oinoian),  4  kino, 5  kynke,  7  kinck,  7-  kink. 
[Northern  form  of  CHINK  v.1,  OE.  cincian,  corresp. 
to  LG.  kinken,  app.  a  nasalized  variant  of  Teut. 
*ktk-an,  whence  MHG.  kichen,  Ger.  keichen,  Sw. 
kikna,  Norw.  kikje,  to  gasp,  pant,  fetch  breath 
with  difficulty.  Occurs  in  most  modern  Teutonic 
langs.,  as  the  first  element  of  the  name  of  the  chin- 
cough,  kinkcough,  or  kinkhost.~\ 

intr.  To  gasp  convulsively  for  breath,  lose  the 
breath  spasmodically,  as  in  hooping-cough  or  a 
severe  fit  of  laughing,  a.  with  laughing. 
c  1050  Siippl.  rfZlfric's  Voc.  in  Wr. -Wiilcker  171/39  Cochin, 
natie,  ceahhetung  ttf/cincung.  £1325  Metr.  Horn.  83  Full 
ille  bers  us  lah  and  kinc  Quen  apon  this  bischop  we  think. 
c  1460  Toivneley  Myst.  xxx.  152  Peasse,  I  pray  the,  be  still, 
I  laghe  that  1  kynke.  1607  WALKINGTON  Opt.  Glass  90  Hee 
laughs  and  kinckes  like  Chrysippus  when  he  saw  an  asse 
eate  figs.  1802  SIBBALD  Sc.  Poetry  Gloss.,  Kink,  . .  _to 
laugh  immoderately.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  VI.  iv. 
368  The  child ..  laughed  and  squealed  till  she  '  kinked  '. 

b.  as  in  hooping-cough. 

1674-91  RAY  A^.  C.  It'cras,  To  Kink, ..  spoken  of  Children 
when  their  Breath  is  long  stopped  through  eager  crying  or 
coughing.  1863  Mod.  Yorksh.  Dial.,  Poor  child  coughs  till 
it  kinks  again.  1883  C.  F.  SMITH  Southemisms  in  Trans. 
Amer.  Philol.  Soc.  51  /f£«^..used  in  West  Virginia,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  of  a  child's  losing  its  breath  by  coughing 
especially,  or  crying,  or  laughing.  1886  .S".  W.  Line.  Gloss., 
Kink,  to  . .  labour  for  breath,  as  in  the  whooping-cough. 
Mod.  Sc.  She  does  not  kink  much,  she  has  it  lightly. 
Hence  Kriikiug  vbl,  i/'.1  and///.  «.l 
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c  1050  [see  a  above],  1607  WALKINCTON  Opt.  Glass  Si  With 
cver-kincking  vaine  The  bellowes  of  his  breath  he  tore  in 

'  Kink  (kink),  ».2  A1so8kenk.  [prob.  a.  Du. 
kinken  (Hexham) ,  f.  kink  KINK  sby\ 

1.  intr.  To  form  a  kink  ;  to  twist  or  curl  stiffly, 
esp.  at  one  point,  so  as  to  catch  or  get  entangled  : 
said  of  a  rope  or  the  like. 

1697  DAMPIER  Voy.  I.  n.  17  The  Line  in  drawing  after  him 
chanc'd  to  kink,  or  grow  entangled.  1787  BEST  Angling 


WEBB  in  Electr.  in  Daily  Life,  Making  a  Cable  193  Occa- 
sionally a  sounding  was  spoiled  by  the  wire  kinking. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  to  kink ;  to  form  a  kink  upon; 
to  twist  stiffly.     Also  Jig.     (Usually  in  passive.) 


Cable  is  full  of  turns  and  kinked.    1897  A /limit's  Sy_st.  Me,/. 
III.  651  The  shortened  bowel  may  be  kinked  or  twisted. 

Hence  Kinked  (kujkt)///.  a.,  Ki liking  vbl.  sb.- 
and///.  a.2;  also  Xi-nkable  a.,  liable  to  kink. 


laces.  1891  Daily  News  24  June,  Garden  hose . .  non-kinkable 
hose  is  preferred.  1897  A lll'iitt's Syst.  Mcd.  I II.  489  Pyloric 
kinking  may  occur  with  rapid  aggravation  of  the  state. 

II  Kinkajou  (krqkadjM).  Also  8  kincajou. 
[a.  K.  quincajou  (Denis  1672),  from  N.  American 
Indian :  cf.  Algonquin  Kwingwaage,  Otchipwe 
gwingwaage,  the  wolverine.  The  same  word  orig. 
as  CARCAJOU,  which  is  still  applied  to  the  wolver- 
ine ;  but  erroneously  transferred  by  Buffon  to  the 
quadruped  indicated  below.  (J.  Platt,  in  N.  (f  Q. 
9th  s.  VII.  386,  18  May  1901.)] 

A  carnivorous  quadruped  (Cercoleftes  caudivol- 
vulus)  of  Central  and  South  America,  allied  to  the 
racoon;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  cat,  has 
a  prehensile  tail,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 
Also  called  potto  or  honey-bear. 

[1672  N.  DENIS  Descr.  ties  cites  tie  V  Amerique  330  Le  kin- 
kajou  ressembleaunchat.]  1796  MOUSED  w/er.  Gag.  1. 198 
Kincajou . .  makes  havoc  among  the  deer.  1863  BATES  Nat. 
Amazon\\\.  (1864)400  A  curious  animal,  known  to  naturalists 
as  the  kinkajou, . .  has  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  an 
intermediate  form  between  the  lemur  family  of  apes,  and  the 
plantigrade  carnivora  or  bear  family.  1900  BARTLETT  Wild 
Beasts  in  the '  Zoo '  41  The  voice  of  the  panda,  kinkajou, 
otter  and  coati  are  wonderfully  alike. 

Kinkcough.  (ki'rjk|k£f).  north,  dial.  Also  7-9 
kincough,  9  king-cough,  [f.  KINK  #.1  +  CODGH 
sb. ;  cf.  CHINCOUGH,  and  the  earlier  KINKHOST. 

(By  Turner  and  others  erroneously  referred  to  Ger.  kind 
child,  and  misspelt  accordingly ;  cf.  Kilian's  kind-hot'st.)] 

The  hooping-cough. 

1568  TURNER  Herbal  m.  54  The  cough  that  yonge  childer 
have,  called  in  right  English  The  kindt  cough  :  for  kindt  is 
a  chyld  in  Ducrie.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words  s.v.  Kink, 
The  Kink -cough,  called  in  other  places  the  Chin-cough,  by 
adding  an  Aspirate.  1741  A.  MONRO  Altai.  Nerves  (ed.  3) 
54  The  Tussis  convulsiva,  Kinkcough.  1773  W.  BUTLER 
(title)  Treatise  on  Kinkcough  with  appendix  on  Hemlock. 
1825  BROCKETT,  Kin-cough,  Kink-cough,  Ching-cough  or 
King-cough,  the  hooping-cough.  1886  .5".  \V.  Line.  Gloss., 
Kincough,  or  kink-cough,  the  whooping-cough. 

Kinkhost  (ki'nk|h<»st).  06s.  exc.  Sc.  [f.  KINK 
K.I  +  HOAST,  cough,  corresp.  to  MLG.  kinkltSste, 
LG.  kinkhost,  Du.  kink-,  kick-,  kikhoest,  G.  keich- 
husten,  Da.  kighoste,  Sw.  kikhosta  :  all  containing 
the  Teut.  stem  kik-,  Saxon  kink-.']  =  prec. 

c  iis»o  REGINALD  Vita  Godrici  (Surtees)  373  Quod  genus 
infirmitatis  Kinkeliost  vocant  Angli.  a  1584  MONTGOMERIE 
Flyting  TV.  Polwart  307  The  kinkhost,  the  charbuckle,  and 
the  wormesin  the  cheiks.  1830  GALT  La-iuric  T.  I.  ii.  (1849) 
6  In  teethings  and  kink  host.  1858-61  RAMSAY  Remin.  v. 
(1870)  115  I've  had. .the  kinkhost. 

r  Killkin.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  kynkyn,  7  kin- 
kine,  8  kinken.  [a.  MDu.  kintken,  kinneken, 
var.  of  kindeken  KILDERKIN.  See  also  KEMPKIN.] 
'  A  small  barrel,  a  keg,  a  kilderkin '  (Jam.). 

c  1500  in  Cosmo  Innes  Scot,  in  Mid.  Ages  viii.  (1860)  248 
[The  Abbot  of  Holyrood  is  charged  for  a]  kynkyn  [of  olives  J. 
1594  Compt  Bulk  D.  H'eaderourne  (S.  H.  S.)  132  To  by 
a  kynkyn  seap.  a  1670  SPALDING  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1851)  II. 
469  He  cumis  down  Die  syd.  .plunderis  about  20  barrellis 
or  kinkenis  of  pulder.  1685  in  Scott.  N.  fy  Q.  (1900)  Dec. 
92/1  Half  kinkin  soap. 

Kinkina,  obs.  f.  QUINQUINA,  Peruvian  bark. 

[Kin-kind,  ken-kind,  in  Sc.  phr.  a'  kin-kind, 
by  erroneous  analysis  of  a'-kin  kind,  ALKIN  kind. 

a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems,  Leith  Races,  We  drink  o'  a' 
kin-kind.  1819  W.  TENNANT  Papistry  Stortn'd  (1827)  17 
Wi'  leifsam  pictures  a'  kinkind.  1833  SANDS  Poems  116 
(E.  D.  D.)  Cannon  o'  a  ken  kinds.) 

Kinkle  (ki-rjk'l),  rf.l  [f.  KINK  sb}  Cf.  E.Fris. 
kinkel  kink.] 

1.  A  little  or  slight  kink  or  twist;   also  transf. 
1862  LOWELL  Biglow  P.  Ser.  n.  ii.  7  To  shake  the  kinkles 

out  o1  back  an1  legs.  1881  BLACKMORE  Christowell  xvi,  He 
stroked  the  cow  ;  but  she.  .made  no  other  movement  than 
a  kinkle  in  her  tail. 

2.  A  herring-bone  or  zigzag  arrangement  in  which 
bricks  are  laid  in  a  kiln,  etc.,  the  alternate  courses 
being   inclined   at   an   angle  of  45°   in   opposite 
directions :  attrib.,  as  in  kinkle  form,  shape,  course. 


KINO. 

1855  MORTON  Cycl.  Afric.  11.  161/1  s.  v.  Kiln,  The  nc.u  i.s 
the  stretcher  and  kinkle  or  skinkle  course,  .in  which  the 
stretcher.. lies  over  the  solid  arch,  and  the  kinkle.. over 
the  hollow  work.  Hid.,  Roofing-tiles  [are  laid]  in  the  kinkle 
shape.  Ibid.,  The  large  paving  bricks  are  either  laid  up  in 
the  kinkle  fotm,  on  their  ends,  or  flat,  like  common  bricks. 

3.  fig.  A  '  wrinkle ',  a  hint.     Cf.  KINK  **.'  2  b. 

a  1873  LYTTON  Parisians  n.  viii,  I  am  not  without  a  kinkle 
that  you  will  be  enthused. 

Kmkled  (ki-rjk'ld),  a.  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -ED2.] 
Having  kinkles  or  kinks;  of  hair:  Frizzed,  crisped 
like  the  fibre  of  crape. 

1890  Cent.  Diet.  s.  v.  Glass,  Kinklcd  glass,  the  surface  of 
which  is  raised  in  small  rounded  elevations  produced  by 
blowing  the  glass  into  a  mold  formed  of  a  more  or  less  fine 
netting  of  wire.  1899  C/iamb.  Jrnl.  1 1.  692/2  They  [Philip- 
pine islanders]  had  the  kinkled  hair  of  the  race  (not  wool). 

Kinky  (ki-nkij,  a.     [f.  KINK  sb}  +  -Y.] 

1.  Having,  or  full  of,  kinks ;  closely  curled  or 
twisted  :  said  esp.  of  the  hair  of  some  races. 

1865  Put!.  Of  in.  31  Dec.  726  Sambo  the  blubber-lipped . . 
the  kinky-haired.  1872  'MARK  TWAIN'  Innoc.  Abr.  viii. 
55  With  heads  clean-shaven,  except  a  kinky  scalp-lock  back 
of  the  ear.  1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  644  The  hair  more 
kinky,  yet  altogether  unlike  the  woolly  headed  negro  of  the 
Guinea  coast. 

l.fig.  (JJ.S.colloq^  'Queer, eccentric,  crotchety' 
(Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  1860)  :  cf.  KINK  sb}  2. 

Kinless  (ki-nles),  a.  [f.  KIN!  +  -LESS.] 
Having  no  relatives;  without  kin  or  kindred. 

1720  T.  BOSTON  Fourfold  .State  (1797)  219  The  base  things 
of  this  world,  the  kinless  things  (as  the  word  [«ym|] 
imports).  1840  THORPE  Anc.  Laws  I.  79  A  man,  kinless 
of  paternal  relatives.  1882  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVI.  500 
Cromwell's  kinless  judges  were  the  first  pure  judges  in 
Scotland.  1882  OGILVIE  Imperial  Diet.,  Kinless  loons,  a 
name  given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  Judges  sent  by  Cromwell, 
because  they  distributedjusticesolelyaccording  to  the  merits 
of  the  cases,  being  uninfluenced  by  family  or  party  ties. 

tKinlin.  Obs.  rare.  In  5kynlyn(e,-lym,kym- 
lyn.  [?f.  kynle,  KINDLE  z>.l]  =  HEAD-BLOCK  i. 

c  1440  Promp.  ran>.  237/2  Herthe  stpk  or  kynlym  (K.,  P. 
stocke  ;  S.  kynlyn),  repofocilium.  Ibid.  275/1  Kynlyne,  or 
herthestok  (K.  kynny,  erthestock,  H.,  P.  kymlyn). 

t  Kinnaut,  obs.  variant  of  CANAUT.  • 

1800  Asiat.   Ann.    Reg.,  Misc.    Tr.   59/1  The  seat   was 
surrounded  by  a  kinnaut,  or  tent  wall. 
Kinned,  dial,  chapped  :  see  KIN  sb.2 
Kinnen,  obs.  Sc.  variant  of  cunning,  CONY. 

16..  Johnie  Armstrang  ii,  Make  Kinnen  and  Capon 
ready  then ,  And  Venison  in  great  Plenty.  1783  My  A  nld 
Man  in  Whitelaw  Bk.  Sc.  Song(\f,T^  571/1  Wheitbreid  and 
wine,  and  a  kinnen  new  slain. 

IlKinnikinic  (ktnikini-k).  Also  Skillegenico, 
9  killickinuiek,  kin(n)ikin(n;ick,  -kineck, 
-kennic,  kinnakinnec.  [Algonquin;  lit.'mixture'.] 

1.  A  mixture  used  by  North  American  Indians 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  or  for  mixing  with  it ; 
the  commonest  ingredients  are  dried  sumach-leaves 
and  the  inner  bark  of  dogwood  or  willow. 

1799  J.  SMITH  Ace.  Remark.  Occurr.  (1870)  16  A  pouch, 
which . .  contained  tobacco,  killegenico,  or  dry  sumach  leaves 
which  they  mix  with  their  tobacco.  l8l7j.  BRADBURY  Trav. 
A  >tit'r.  91  They  did  not  make  use  of  tobacco,  but  the  bark 
of  Cornus  sanguinea,  or  red  dog  wood,  mixed  with  the 
leaves  of  Rhus  glabra,  or  smooth  sumach.  This  mixture 
they  call  kinnikineck.  1865  Vise.  MILTON  &  CHEADLE 
Northwest  Passage  275  What  the  Indians  call  kinnikinnick 
—the  inner  bark  of  the  dogwood.  1883  P.  ROBINSON  in 
Harper's  Mag.  Oct.  710/2  The  '  kinnikinic '  of  travellers, 
a  pale  yellow  pile  of  stuff  resembling  '  granulated '  tobacco. 

2.  Any  of   the  various  plants   used  for  this,  as 
the  Silky  Cornel,  Cornus  sericea,  Red-osier  Dog- 
wood,   Cornus   stolonifcra,   and    esp.    Bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi  (also  trailing  k.,  k.-vine"). 

1839  MARRYAT  Diary  Amer.  Ser.  i.  I.  198  The  Kinna- 
kinnec, or  weed  which  the  Indians  smoke  as  tobacco,  grew 
plentifully  about  it.  1883  Lit.  World  (U.  S.)  20  Feb.  55/2 
The  vine  on  the  pretty  cover  design  is  the  kinnikinnick, 
a  Colorado  creeper.  >886  Ogoutz  Mosaic  Jan.  7/2  A  soft 
carpet  of  pine  needles  and  trailing  killickinnicks. 

Kinmng,  variant  of  KENNING  2. 

Kino1  (krno).  [app.  of  W.  African  origin: 
cf.  Mandingo  cano  =  Gambia  kino,  the  first  kind 
used,  called  by  Fothergill  in  1757  (Meet.  Ol's.  I.) 
gummi  rubrum  astringcns  Gambiense,  in  Edinb. 
Pharmacop.  1774  Gummi  Kino,  and  in  London 
Pharmacop.  1 787  Resina  Kino] 

1.  A  substance  resembling  catechu,  usually  of  a 
brittle  consistence  and  dark  reddish-brown  colour, 
consisting  of  the  inspissated  gum  or  juice  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions ;  used  in  medicine  and  tanning  as  an 
astringent,  and  also  (in  India)  for  dyeing  cotton. 
Sometimes  called  Gum  Kino. 

African  or  Gambia  Kino  (the  kind  first  known  in 
Europe,  but  now  out  of  use)  is  the  produce  of  Ptei  ocarpus 
erinaceus  (N.O.  Leguminosz);  Bengal  K.,  of  Kutca 
frondosa  and  B.  superba  (N.O.  Leguminosx);  Botany 
Bay  K.  or  Australian  K.,  of  Eucalyptus  r,>inif,r,i 
(N.O.  Myrtacex)  and  other  species;  East  Indian  K., 
Malabar  K.,  or  Amboyna  K.  (the  kind  most  used),  of 
I'terotarpus  Marsupiiim ;  West  Indian  K.  or  Jamaica 
K.f  of  Coccoloba  iivi/era  (N.O.  Potygonacex). 

[1738  STIBBS  i'oy.  Gambia  267,  I  shall  now  describe  the 
I'.iu  de  Sangue,  or  Blood-wood,  so  called  from  a  red  gum 
which  issues  from  it;  it  grows  abundantly  all  up  the  riv.  i . . 
and  by  the  Mandingoes  called  Cano.]  1788  Lond.  Pkartnat . 
(ed.  a)  21  Kino,  Kino,  Gummi  Gambiense.  18x1  A.  't.  THOM- 
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the  produce  of 

i      • 

lecoctior 

common  kind,  differs  from 
,[,e   ,  ;,   glittering,   black 

-      .  ft  Hasp.  A'./.  IX.  200  After  live 

'.•atment  by  kino  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 

b.  tu 

1881  WATTS  Did.  Cktm.  VIII.  1158  Kino-red  yields  by 
dry  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  watery  and  oily  clis- 
lillatc.  1897  Allbutfs  Syst.  .Itfd.  II.  7-43  Compound  kino 
po»der  in  10  grain  doses  is  also  very  useful 

2.  Any  of  the  trees  or  plants  which  yield  this 
substance  :  sec  above. 

1876  HARLEV  Mat.  Me./,  (ed.  6)  644  Kino  is  a  lofty  tree., 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  India.  1887 
MOLONEY  Forestry  W.  Afr.  324  African  or  Gambia  Kino.. 
Tree  often  40  to  70  feet  high,  with  a  very  hard,  fine-grained 
red  wood  suitable  for  naval  construction,  planking,  &c. 

Hence  Kinofluous  (kinfrf]«,as)  a.  [after  melli- 
fluous}, '  exuding  kino  '  (Cent.  Diet)  ;  Xino'ica., 
of  or  pertaining  to  kino;  Kinoin  (k»"ni7|in),  Chan., 
a  crystalline  substance  (C14H12O6)  obtained  from 
East  Indian  kino ;  Kino-tanaic  add.  Kino- 
tannin,  the  varieties  of  tannic  acid  and  tannin 
occurring  in  kino. 

1853  f'ltariit.  Jn:l.  XIII.  70  Hennig  calls  this  substance 
kinoic  acid.  1881  WATTS  Did.  Chem.  VIII.  1158  By 
repeatedly  crystallising.,  pure  colourless  crystals  of  kinoin 
are  obtained.  .Kinoin  is  anhydrous;  it  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  1888  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Kinotannic  acid,  a  reddish-brown  translucent 
substance  forming  some  95  per  cent,  of  kino.  1851  MORFIT 
Tanning  ft  Currying  (1853)  69  Kino-tannin  forms  a  red 
mass,  and  yields  no  pyrogallic  acid  in  dry  distillation. 

Kino  -,  variant  of  KENO,  game  of  chance. 

Kinology  (kainp-lodji).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  Kaiav 
to  move  +  -(O)LOOT.]  That  branch  of  physics 
which  treats  of  motion ;  kinematics. 

1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Kinone,  Kinovic,  Kinoyl,  Kinquina,  etc. : 
see  QUIN-. 

t  Kinrick,  -rib,  -rich.  Obs.  Forms :  a.  i 
cynerice,  2-3  kine-,  3  kyne-,  kune-,  kinne-, 
cunn-,  4  kinriche,  kynryche.  0.  3  kun(e)rike, 
4-j  kynryk,  5-6  -rik,  (5  -rike,  6  -rick),  4-6  kin- 
rik,  (4  -ric,  -rike,  5-6  -ryk,  -ryke,  7  -rick); 
6  kenrik.  [OE.  cynerice,  f.  cyne-,  KINE-  +  rice, 
RICHE,  RIKE,  rule,  realm:  cf.  KIXGRICK.]  =  KING- 
DOM, in  various  senses. 

a.  cig2  O.  E  CArTOt.iParkerMS.Jan.S;!  On  bycyneiice 
be  suban  Temese  a  noo  Ibid.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1076  Harold 
.  -feng  to  be  kynerice.  c  1175  Lamb,  ffotn.  77  Hit  seal  king 
bon  on  betendelesekineriche.  1258  Eng  Proclnnt.Hen.  Ill, 
Ouer  al  basre  kuneriche  on  Engleneloande.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  i.  148  Crist  kep  be,  sire  kyng  and  by  kynryche. 

0.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21822  (Edin.)  pu  mun  me  kaste  of 
kinrik  oute.    c  1300  Haz-elck  2804  Abelwold  was  king  of  bis 
kunerike.    c  1325  Afelr.  Hoin.  23  Kinric  sal  rohlyrise  Igain 
kinric.     1424  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  1 11814)  II.  7  Of  his  kynrik  be 
xix  jer.     1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  7  His  croun  agane 
and  kinrik  for  to  win.     1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  112  Dis- 
herished .  .of  all  the  lands  in  the  Kinrick,  that  his  father  held. 

Kinsfolk,  -folks  (ki-nzfonk,  -f<7nks).  Now 
rare.  [f.  KIN  l  +  FOLK,  after  kinsman.]  Persons 
of  the  same  kin  ;  relations  by  blood  ;  relatives.  . 

a.  ci45»  Paston  Lett.  (K.  O.),  Kynsefolke.  1526  TIND.M.E 
Luke  ii.  44  They,  .sought  hym  amonge  their  kynsfolke  and 
acquayntaunce.  1546  HEYWOOD  Pror.  (1867)  37  Many  kyns- 
folke and  few  freends,  some  folke  saie.  1598  GRENEWKY 
Tacitus,  Germanie  \.  (1622)  260  Their  family  and  friends, 
and  kinsfolcke.  1855  KINGSLEY  Heroes,  Argun,  i.  76  1'hat 
I  may  go  home  to  my  fathers  and  to  my  kinsfolk. 

/3.  1514  E.  E.  GHasdfyo)  144  Hys  kynfalkes  benefactours 
and  alle  crysten  saules.  Ibid.  145  There  kynsfolkes,  bene- 
factours.  1555  EDEN  Decades  70  The  prosperitie  of  owre 
contrey  and  kynsefolkes.  1652  C.  B.  STAPYLTON  Herodian 
161  Their  Friends  and  kinsfolks  them  upbraid. 

Kinship  (ki-njip).  [f.  KIN  i  +  -SHIP.  A 
modem  word :  not  in  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster 
1828.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  kin. 

1.  Relationship  by  descent ;  consanguinity. 

1833  MRS.  BROWNING  Prom.  Bound  Poems  1850  I.  141 
An  awful  thing  Is  kinship  joined  to  friendship.  1868 
STANLEY  Weslm.  Abb,  iii.  172  In  consideration  of  her 
kinship  with  no  less  than  twelve  sovereigns.  1880  DIXON 
Windsor  III.  xiii.  119  She  was  of  kinship  with  the  queen. 

2.  fig.   Relationship   in  respect  of  qualities  or 
character. 

1873  M.  ARNOLD  Lit.  t<  Dogma  (1876)  239  We  see  how  far 
it  has  any  kinship  with  that  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
Eternal  Son.  1878  K.  W.  DALE  Lict.  Preach,  iv.  90 Those 
mysterious  instincts  which  vindicate  our  kinship  to  God. 
1899  \V.  M.  RAMSAY  in  Expositor  Jan.  42  Peter  was . . 
among  the  older  apostles . .  the  one  with  whom  Paul  felt 
most  kinship  in  .spirit. 

tKinsing,  vl>l.  sl>.  Obs.  rare~l. 

(Origin  and  meaning  obscure :  see  Nares,and  quot  1899.) 

1598  lip.  HI.LL  in  Martian's  Sco.  Villanie  in.  x.  (1599) 

223,  I  ask't  Phisitions  what  their  counsel!  was  For  a  mad 

aogge,  or  for  a  mankind  Asse?  They  told  me.  .The  dogge 

t*st  cured  by  cutting  and  kinsing.     [1899  E.  GossB 

Life  r>/  John  Donne  1 .  33  M  arston ..  liked  to  be  known  by 

the  nickname  of  Kinsayer,  as  one  who  '  kinsed '  or  docked 

Ihe  tails  of  wandering  dogs  and  stray  social  abuses.] 

Kinsman  (ki-nzmi-n).    forms:  3-4  cunnea-, 

kun(n)es-  (3-5  kenes-,  5  kennes-,  -ys-),  3-5 
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kinues  s-,  3-6  kynues-,  4-5  kines-,  4-7  kiiise-, 
;-r,  kyns(e-,  6-  kinsman.    [Early  ME.  f.  cu 
ktftnei,  gen.  of  Kix  +  MAN.]     A  man  of  one's 
own    kin;   a  relative   by   blood   (or,  loosely,  by 
marriage).     (Now  chiefly  literary.) 

[<rioS2  O.  E.  Chron.  (MS.  C.)  an.  1052  Hit  WJES  heom 
mzst  eallon  laS  hat  hij  sceoldon  f[e]ohtan  wjS  heora  . 
cynnes  inannum.)  c  1200  Vices  J  Virtues  75  Ne  Ome 
breoren  . .  ne  Sine  kenesmen,  ne  Sine  neihibures.  c  1200 
ORMIN  7613  Cristess  kinness  menn  baer  brohhtenn  Crist  to 
kirrke.  cimo  .9.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  456/3  His  freond  and  is 
cunnes-men  ]K  gretteste  maystres  were,  a  1300  Cursor  JIT. 
6434  letro  ..  was  moyses  kynnes-man  (Gott.  kinesman]. 
c  1400  tr.  Secreta  Secret ,  Gov.  Lordsk.  106  My  kennysmen 
and  ancestres  TO  be  self  lawe  dwellyd.  c  1477  CAXTON  Jasvn 
50  That  my  kinnesmen  and  frendes  be  assembled.  1555 
.  Decades*  No. .kynseman  for  kynseman.  .coulde  do 
more.  1613  PvKHKsPiigrimage  (1614)  273  Hali.  Mahomets 
nearest  kinsman  and  sonne  in  lawe.  i768SrKRNE-S>>//.  Jovrn. 
(1778)  II.  31  (Captive)  Nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman 
breathed  through  his  lattice.  1855  MACAULAY  Hitt.  ting. 
xv.  III.  605  It  was  no  pleasant  task  to  accuse  the  Queens 
kinsman  in  the  Queen's  presence-  1865  KINGSLEY  Herew. 
i,  He  is  your  mother's  kinsman. 

fig.  1590  SHAKS.  Coin.  Err.  v.  L  So  Moodie  and  dull 
melanchofly,  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortlesse  despaire. 
1635  SWAN  Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  148  Dew.  .being  a  ntar 
kinsman  to  rain. 

Hence  Ki-nsnianly  a.,  appropriate  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  kinsman. 

1838  J.  MARTIN  Rem.  *  Strut,  vii.  168  True  kinsmanly 
affection  to  our  brethren  in  Christ.  1885  Spectator  31  Jan. 
154/2  The  claims  of  New  England  upon  the  kinsmanly 
interest  and  affection  of  all  travellers  from  the  mother- 
country. 

Kinsmauship  (krnzmocnftp).  [f.  prec.  + 
-SHIP.]  The  relation  of  kinsmen;  kinship.  Alsojig. 

1842  Tail's  Mag.  IX.  563  Little.. did  I  surmise  your 
kinsmanship  with  a  man  so  disgraced.  1874  SAYCE  Conipar. 
Philol.  v.  189  The  surest '  differentia '  of  linguistic  kinsman- 
ship. 

Kinson,  variant  of  KINGSTON. 

Ki'nspeople.  U.  S.  =  KINSFOLK. 

1866  HOWELLS  Vcnet.  Life  xviii.  267  Kinspeople  of  herself 
or  her  husband.  1881  Harper's  Mag.  July  266/1  Pike 
was  . .  free-handed,  especially  to  his  kinspeople.  1891  J. 
WINSOR  Columbus  v.  86  Here  his  kinspeople  ruled. 

Ki-nswoman.  Forms :  see  KINSMAN,  [f.  as 
kinsman  +  WOMAN.]  A  woman  of  one's  own  kin ; 
a  female  relative.  (Now  only  literary.) 

i  1400  MAUNDEV.  xxviii.  (1839)  288  Hire  othere  kynnes- 
wommen  [Koxb.  sibbe  wymmen].  c  1460  Totunt-lcy  Myst. 
xi.  15  My  dere  kyns  Woman.  1586  C\  ELIZ.  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  i.  III.  23  Yow  have  not  m  the  World  a  more 
lovinge  kinswoman,  .then  my  self.  1699  BENTLEY  Fhal.  88 
Autonoe,  a  Kinswoman  of  the  Tyrants.  1741-70  ELIZ. 
CARTER  Lett.  (1808)  353,  I  wish,  ..in  the  next  edition 
Mr.  Richardson  would  leave  out  the  grievous  old-fashioned 
word  kinswoman.  1855  MACAULAY  Hist.  Eng.  xviii.  IV. 
168  He  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kinswomen. 
1868  FREEMAN  Norm.  Cong.  II.  vii.  54  The  murdered  prince 
had  married  a  kinswoman  of  the  Earl. 

Kintal,  early  form  of  QUINTAL,  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  . 

Kintecoy :  see  KANTIKOT. 

Kintlage,  -ledge,  -lidge,  obs.  ff.  KENTLEDGE. 

Kintra,  kint'ry,  Sc.  forms  of  COUNTRY. 

t  Kinyng,  var.  tuning,  obs.  f.  CONY,  rabbit. 

1:1450  Inv.  in  Archxologia  XXI.  264  Item,  j  redde  panne 
of  kinyng  skynnys. 

II  Kiosk  (.kiip-sk).  Also  7  (ehouske),  chios- 
que,  7-9  kiosque,  8  kioske,  kiosc,  chiosk,  9 

keoschk.  [  =  F.  kiosque  (It.  chiosco),  a.  Turk. 
kiiishk  pavilion,  Pers.  kitskh  palace,  portico.] 

1.  An  open  pavilion  or   summerhouse  of  light 
construction,  often  supported  by  pillars  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade  ;    common  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  and  imitated  in  gardens  and  parks  in 
Western  Europe. 

1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  ix.  1581  Some  [Rooms]  also 
vpon  the  Sea  side,  which  are  called  Kiosks,  that  is  Roomes 
of  faire  prospect,  or  (as  we  terme  them)  banquetting  Houses. 
Ibid.  1626  Banquetting  Houses,  which  they  call  Chouskcs. 
1682  WHELER  Journ.  Greece  n.  204  A  stately  Chiosque,  or 
Summer-house.  1717  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU  Let.  to  .1/rj. 
Thistlethwayte  i  Apr.,  In  the  public  gardens  there  are 
public  chiosks,  where  people  go  . .  and  drink  their  coffee, 
sherbet,  etc.  1816  J.  SCOTT  Vii.  Paris  (ed.  5)  289  The 
great  Cedar  ..  Before  it  lost  its  top.. must  have  nearly 
equalled  the  brass  kiosk  in  elevation.  1863  KINGLAKR  C>  iinca 
(1876)  I.  i.  20  The  summer  kiosks,  and  the  steep  shady  gar- 
dens looking  down  on  the  straits  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  A  light  ornamental  structure  resembling  this, 
used  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  (in  France  and 
Belgium),  for  a  band-stand,  or  for  other  purposes. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  5  Dec.  3/4  A  'kiosk'— i.e.,  a  place  for 
the  sale  of  newspapers.  1868  Morn.  Star  26  Feb.,  The 
kiosques  in  which  the  two  military  bands  were  stationed, 
were  illuminated  by  lampions  and  electric  light.  1870 
W.  CHAMBERS  Winter  Mentone  L  13  At  kiosks  on  the 
Quai.  .several  Paris  daily  newspapers  may  be  purchased. 

Kiotome  (kai-fltoim).  Surg.  Also  ciotome. 
[irreg.  for  *kionotome,  f.  Gr.  K'UW  pillar  +  TO^OS 
cutting.  (Cf.ClONOTOME.)]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Desanlt  for  dividing  pseudo-membranous  bands 
in  the  rectum  or  bladder  ;  also  used  for  removing 
the  tonsils. 

1842  DUNGLISON  Med.  Lex.  (ed.  3).  1855  MAYNF.  Expos. 
Lcx.,Kiotoinc,yxCiolome.  \tX&  Syd.Soc.  Lex.,  Kiotome, 


KIP. 

Kip  (kip),  s/>.1  Also  6  kyppe,  keippe,  kepe, 
7  kipp(e.  (Of  uncertain  origin.  Sense  2  corre- 
sponds to  MDu.  kip,  kijp,  pack  or  bundle,  esp.  of 
hides  (see  Verwijs  and  Verdam) ;  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  sense  I  was  developed  from  2. 

Hardly  to  be  connected  with  Flem.  kippc  new-born  or 
young  calf,  G.  hippe  ewe.] 

1.  The  hide  of  a  young  or  small  beast  (ns  a  calf  or 
lamb,  or  cattle  of  small  breed),  as  used  for  leather. 

1530  PALSGR.  236/1  Kyppe  of  lambe  a  furre  [no  Fr.].  1617 
Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  353  A  kipp  to  make  a  cover  for  the 
charter.  1776  Excise-book  in  Dorset  County  Chron,  (1881) 
2  June,  [Kinds  of  hides]  sheep  and  Iamb,  butts  and  backs, 
calves  and  kips,  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $  Currying  (1853) 
146  Kips,  consisting  of  the  younger  growth  of  the  above 
animals  [oxen,  horses,  cows,  bulls,  and  buffaloes].  1875 
Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  24  The  tanners  call  the  skins  of 
young  animals  kips.  The  skins  of  full-grown  cattle  of 
small  breed  are  also  so  called,  a  1882  KENDALL  Poeins 
(1886)  192  A  hero  in  moleskin  and  kip. 

2.  A  set  or  bundle  of  such  hides,  containing  a 
definite  number :  see  quots. 

c  1525  Northttmbld.  Honseh.  Bk.  (1827)  355,  ij  Keippe  and 
a  half  [of  lamb  skin]  after  xxx  Skylines  in  a  Kepe.  1612 
A.  HOPTON  Concord.  Ycares  164  The  skins  of  Goats  are 
numbered  by_  the  Kippe,  which  is  50.  1674  JEAKE  Arith. 
(1696)  67  Skins  of  Goats.  In  i  Kippe,  50  Skins.  <  1890 
Correspondent,  A  kip  of  chamois  skins  is  now  30. 

3.  attrib.,  as   kip  leather  (used  chieHy  for  the 
uppers  of  shoes),  kip-skin. 

1828  Craven  Dial.,  Kip-leather,  the  tanned  hide  of  a  stii  k. 
1833  Act  3  4-  4  Will.  II',  c.  56  Calf  Skins  and  Kip  .Skins, 
in  the  Hair,  not  tanned.  1844  Port  Phillip  Patriot 
25  July  3/6  Half  ton  Hobart  Town  kip  leather.  1891 
A  uckland  (JV.  2.)  Star  i  Oct.  1/4  A  hundred  gross  of  Kip 
Leather  Laces. 

Kip,  sl>.~  Sc.  Also  kipp.  [Cf.  Germ.  (prop. 
LG.)  kippe  point,  peak,  tip.] 

1.  '  A  term  denoting  anything  that  is  beaked ' 
(Jam.),  e.g.  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  male 
salmon  at  the  time  of  spawning  (cf.  KIPPER  sb. 
etym.  note). 

2.  A  sharp-pointed  hill ;  also,  a  jutting  point, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  etc.  (Jam.) 

1815  ARMSTRONG  in  Pennecuik  Descr.  Twccddale  228 
(Jam.)  The  kipps,  above  this,  are  remarkably  steep  and 
pointed  hills. 

attrib.  1868  J.  HARDY  in  Proc.  Berwick.  Nat.  FieldClut 
376  Kip  rocks  are  numerous  in  Scotland,  the  name  being 
applied  to  jutting  eminences  or  upright  points  of  rocks. 

Kip,  st>-3  slang.  [Cf.  Da.  kippe  mean  hut,  low 
alehouse ;  Jiorekippe  brothel.] 

fl.  A  house  of  ill-fame,  a  brothel.  Obs. 

1766  GOLDSM.  Vic.  W.  xx,  My  business  was  to  attend  him 
at  auctions,  .to  take  the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not 
filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip,  as  the 
phrase  was,  when  we  had  a  mind  for  a  frolic.  [S.  BALDWIN 
A'ofe  Tattering  a  kip  :  we  have  never  heard  this  expression 
in  England,  but  are  told  that  it  is  frequent  among  the  young 
men  in  Ireland.  It  signifies,  beating  up  the  quarters  of 
women  of  ill  fame.] 

2.  A  common  lodging-house  ;  also  a  lodging  or 
bed  in  such  a  house  ;  hence,  a  bed  in  general. 

1879  l\facnt.  Mag.  XL.  501/1  So  I  went  home,  turned 
into  kip  (bed).  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Sept,  4/1  The 
next  alternative  is  the  common  lodging-house,  or  'kip', 
which,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  fourpence,  supplies  the 
applicant  with  a  bed.  1892  M.  WILLIAMS  Round  London 
(1893)  38  The  sort  of  life  that  was  led  in  '  kips  ',  or  '  duss. 
houses '. 

Kip,  sb.*  Coal-mining. 

1883  GRESLEV  Gloss.  Coal  Mining  Terms,  A'#(N.),  a  level 
or  gently  sloping  roadway  going  outbye  at  the  extremity  of 
an  engine  plane,  upon  which  the  full  tubs  stand  ready  fur 
being  sent  up  the  shaft. 

Kip,  sb?>    Also  kipp.     A  local  name  for  a  tern. 

1802-3  'n  Col-  Hawker  Diary  (1893)  II.  358  Kipps  ..  5. 
[Note,  A  kipp  is  a  genus  of  tern  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of 
Romney.]  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Birds,  Common 
Tern  . .  also  called  . .  Kip. 

tKipi  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4  kippe,  4  kip,  kyp, 
4-5  kyppe ;  pa.  I.  3  kypte,  3-4  kipte,  kipt,  4 
kyppid.  [ME.  kippen  :  cf.  ON.  kippa  to  snatch, 
tug,  pull ;  also  MDu.  kippen  to  catch,  grip,  G.  dial. 
(Swiss)  kippen  to  steal,  'prig'.]  trans.  To  take 
hold  of,  take  in  the  hand,  seize,  snatch,  catch. 


i  Kipte 

hor'longe  kniues.  £1300  Havelok  1050  He.. kipte  up  pat 
heui  ston.  13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1510  Kyppe  kowpes  in 
honde  kyngez  to  serue.  c  1400  Seg e  Jems.  (E.  E.  T.  S 
27/478  Cayphas  of  be  kyst  kyppid  a  rolle  &  radde,  c  1440 
Prmip.  Parv.  276/1  Kyppyn,  idem  quod  hynton. 
b.  labsol.  or  intr. 

c  1460  Tawntley  Ktyst.  xii.  253  Be  God,  he  hot  syppys, 
begylde  thou  art ;  Behold  how  he  kyppys.  Ibid.  xiii.  557 
Any  lord  myght  hym  haue  This  chyld  to  his  son.  When  he 
wakyns  he  kyppys,  that  ioy  is  to  se. 

•  In  many  passages,  kip,  kipte,  appear  to  be  = 
kepe,  kepte,  from  KEEP  v. 

c  1300  Beket  1841  That  was  signe  of  his  baner,  for  other  ne 
kipte  he  non  \S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  158/1805  kepte].  c  1305 
St.  Dunstan  64  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  36  He  ne  kipte  of  hem 
non  hure.  £1311  Pol.  Songs  (Camden)  152  Thus  y  kippe 


Hence   Ki'pping   vbl.    sb.;    also   attrih.,    as   in 
kipping-line,  1  some  kind  of  fishing  line :  cf.  next. 


KIP-. 

c  1440  Pt-omp.  P(trv.  276/1  Kyppynge,  or  hyntynge  <K.,  P. 
hentynge),  raptns.  £-1689  Depred.  Clan  Campbell  (\%\^)  104 
Ane  long  fishing  lyne.  .and  three  kipping  lynes. 

fKip-,  the  stem  of  KIP  v.  in  comb.,  as  kip- 
hook,  kip-net,  some  kind  of  hook  and  net  used  in 
fishing ;  kip-string,  some  part  of  the  harness  of 
a  draught  horse;  kip-tree,  a  wooden  lever  used 
in  drawing  water  from  a  well. 


net  Irons,  IQS.  Twine  to  make  kipnets  and  gagging  hooks, 
6s.  c  1330  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  518  In  40  capistris 
..cum  2  *Kypstringges.  1364-5  Ibid.  568  In  Kypstringes 
procarectis.  \w$-$llnd.  147  Pro..  j  kipstrynget  iij  capistris. 
c  144.0  Promp.  Patz>.  276/1  *Kyptre  of  a  welle,  telo. 

Kipe  (kaip),  sb.  Now  dial.  Forms:  i  cype, 
3-4  (?)  cupe(w),  4  kype,  6  kepe,  8-9  kipe.  [OE. 
cype  wk.  f.,  app.  =LG.  kiipe  (keupe}  basket  carried 
in  the  hand  or  on  the  back.  LG.  has  also  kfpet 
kiepe  (recorded  from  i^th  c.,  also  spelt  kype,  kypp}\ 
whence  mod.G.  kiepe,  Du.  kiepe(korf}.  The  rela- 
tionship of  the  forms  is  obscure,  as  is  that  between 
LG.  kiipe  basket  and  kfipe  tub,  cask,  and  that  of 
OE.  cype  to  ME.  cupe  :  see  COOP  sb.^\ 

A  basket;  ^spec.  an  osier  basket  used  for  catch- 
ing fish  (06s.)  ;  a  basket  used  as  a  measure  (dial,}. 

c  1000  Ag$,  Gosp.  Luke  ix.  17  Man  nam  J?a  gebrotu  J>e  Jmr 
belifon,  twelfcypan  fulle.  a  noo  in  Napier  O.  E.  Glosses 
xviii.  3  Corbes,  cypan.  ^1320  Cast.  Love  1278  Twelf  cupe- 
ful  weoren  vp  i-bore.  1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  359 


.  . 

bold  as  stoles  sotels  panyers  and  kuypes.  1558  Act  i  Eliz. 
c.  17  §  3  No  ..  Person.  .shall  fish.,  with  any  manner  of  Net, 
Tramel,  Kepe,  Wore  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS  (ed.  Kersey), 
Kipe^  a  Basket  made  of  Osiers,  broader  at  Bottom,  and 
narrow'd  by  Degrees  to  tbe  Top,  but  left  open  at  both  Ends  ; 
which  is  used  for  taking  of  Fish,  particularly  at  Otmore  in 
Oxford-shire,  where  this  manner  of  Fishing  is  called  Kiping, 
and  going  to  Kipe.  1879  Miss  J  ACKSOM  Skropsh.  Word-bk., 
Kipe,  a  strong  osier  basket  with  a  twisted  handle  on  each 
side,  of  circular  form,  but  wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom, 
Ibid.  Intr.  85  A  kype  is  often  used  as  a  measure  for  potatoes, 
apples,  etc.  When  filled  level  with  the  top  it  equals  a  half- 
strike  heaped. 

Hence  Kipe  v.  intr,-,  to  catch  fish  with  a  kipe. 
Xi-ping  vbl.  sb. 

1706  [see  above]. 

Kippage  (ki-pedg).  Sc.  [Corruptly  a.  F.  Equi- 
page EQUIPAGE.] 

-f  1.  *  The  company  sailing  on  board  a  ship, 
whether  passengers  or  mariners'  (Jam.).  Cf. 
EQUIPAGE  13. 

1578  Sc.  Acts  yas.  VI  (1814)  III.  104  Considder  diligentlie 
how  mekill  flesche  may  serve  euerie  schip  and  thair  kippage 
for  that  present  veyage. 

2.  'Disorder,  confusion'  (Jam.);  a  state  of  excite- 
ment or  irritation. 

Cf.  such  F.  phrases  as  mettre  en  pitcux  Equipage  to  wreck 
or  destroy  (Littre). 

1814  SCOTT  Wav,  Hii,  The  Colonel's  in  an  unco  kippage. 
1818  —  Br.  Lamm,  xxvi,  Dinna  pit  yoursell  into  a  kippage. 
1825-80  JAMIESON  s.  v.,  One  is  said  to  be  in  a  sad  kippage, 
when  reduced  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma,  Loth, 

Kippeen,  kippin  (kipfn,  ki-pin).  Irish,  [a. 
Irish  cipin  :  cf.  Gael,  cipean,  cipein  stump,  peg, 
wooden  pin.]  A  stick  or  dibble  used  for  planting; 
a  short  thin  stick. 

1830-2  CARI.ETON  Traits  (1843)  1.  133  A  good  root-growing 
kippeen.  1841  S.  C.  HALL  Ireland  I.  122  The  tree  beside  it 
grew  out  of  the  Kippin  of  the  spancel  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand. 

Kipper  (ki-pai),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  (i  cypera), 
4  kypre,  6-7  kypper,  6-8  kepper,  6-  kipper. 
[Etymology  uncertain  ;  it  is  also  doubtful  how 
sense  A.  2,  which  goes  with  KIPPER  v.,  is  connected 
with  i,  and  indeed  whether  it  is  the  same  word. 

At  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  male  salmon  becomes  hooked  upward  with  a  sharp 
cartilaginous  beak  known  as  the  kip,  which  is  used  as  a 
weapon  by  the  fish  when  two  or  more  fight  for  the  same 
female  ;  from  this  '  kip  ',  the  name  '  kipper  '  is  currently 
explained  ;  but  this  is  not  compatible  with  the  identity  of 
kipper  and  OE,  cypera,  ME.  kypre,  which,  itself^  though 
phonetically  unobjectionable,  is  also  unproved,  since  the 
exact  sense  in  which  these  words  were  used  does  not  appear 
from  the  context.  Moreover,  m  the  quots.  of  1376  and 
1533-4,  'n  B-  I>  kipper  appears  to  include  both  sexes.] 

A.  sb.  1.  A  name  given  to  the  male  salmon  (or 
sea  trout)  during  the  spawning  season.  (The  female 
is  then  called  a  shedder?) 

Some  recent  writers  give  as  the  meaning  '  the  male  salmon 
when  spent  after  the  spawning  season  ',  thus  making  the  term 
equivalent  to  KELT  :  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  earlier 
instances,  which,  when  clear,  evidently  relate  to  the  time 
when  the  fish  is  full  of  milt,  and  needs  protection  on  account 
of  its  breeding  value  ;  nor  does  it  harmonize  with  some  later 
authorities,  e.  g.  Jamieson,  who  says,  '  kipper,  salmon  in  the 
state  of  spawning';  it  is  directly  challenged  by  some  (cf. 
quot.  1879);  andit  seems  to  have  arisen  from  misapprehension 
of  such  qualifications  as  '  unseasonable  ',  *  not  wholesome  ', 
really  applied  to  fish  from  the  approach  of  the  spawning 
season.  For  this  Pennant  seems  largely  responsible  :  see 
quot.  1766  in  B.  i. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xix.  12  Hwy  je  nu  ne  settan  on  sume 
dune  fiscnet  eowru,  }>onne  eow  fon  lystefl  leax  oSfte  cyperan. 
11567  Sun>.  Warkworth  in  Hist.  Northumbld.  (1899)  V. 
151  The  salmon  fishing  mainteyned,  no  kipper  slaynealonge 
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ihe  water  of  Cockett.  1581  LAMBARDE  Eirm.  iv.  iv.  (1588) 
450  Any  Salmons  or  Trouts,  out  of  season,  that  is  being 
kippers  or  shedders.  1597  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  F  §  72  (ed.  Skene) 
heading,  Of  slauchter  of  redde  fish  or  Kipper.  1624  in  N. 
Riding  Rec.  (1885)  III.  n.  228  For  killing  salmon  in  time 
of  kipper.  1705  Act  4  <$•  5  Anne  c.  21  The  old  Salmon  or 
Kippers,  which,  during  that  Season  [i  Jan.  to  10  Mar.]  are 
out  of  kind,  and  returning  to  the  Sea.  1848  Chambers' 
Inform,  for  People  I.  687  The  adult  fish  [salmon]  having 
spawned,  being  out  of  condition,  and  unfit  for  food  . .  are . . 
termed  kelts  ;  the  male  fish  is  sometimes  also  called  a  kipper, 
and  the  female  a  shedder  or  baggit.  1861  J.  BROWN  Horx 
Subs.  Ser.  II.  243  The  poaching  weaver  who  had  ..  leistered 
a  prime  kipper.  1879  T.  T.  STODDART  in  Academy  30  Aug. 
151/2  On  the  banks  of  our  Scottish  salmon  rivers,  the  designa- 
tion kipper  is  applied  to  the  male  fish  before  parting  with 
its  milt,  when  the  beak  is  fully  developed.  After  spawning, 
it  shares  along  with  the  female  fish  the  term  kelt.  1898 
Westm.  Gaz.  14  Oct.  7/2  The  heaviest  salmon  . .  was  a  fine 
'kipper',  weighing  close  on  30 lb.,  which  he  captured  on 
Saturday  last  [8th  Oct.]. 

2.  A  kippered  fish  (salmon,  herring,  etc.) ;  now 
esp.  a  herring  so  cured:  see  KIPPER  v. 

(It  is  doubtful  whether  the  quots.  from  the  Durham  Ace. 
Rolls  belong  here ;  they  may  relate  to  the  fish  in  sense  i, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  mode  of  preparation.) 

1326  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  15  In  n  Kypres  emp., 
3$.  4<£  1340  Ibid.  37  In  6  kypres  emp.  et  i  salmone  salso, 
zs.  2rf.  1769  De  Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  III.  336  Preserving 
Salmon  by  making  it  into  what  they  call  Kipper:  This  is 
done  by  dividing  it  in  the  Middle  from  Head  to  Tail,  and 
drying  it  slowly  before  a  Fire.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  v,  Ye 're 
no  eating  your  meat ;  allow  me  to  recommend  some  of  the 
kipper.  It  was  John  Hay  that  catcht  it.  1824  CARLYLE  in 
Froude  Z£/£(i882)  I.  263  His  heart,  .is  as  dry  as  aGreenock 
kipper.  1837  M.  DONOVAN  Dom.  Econ.  II.  231  Some 
people,  in  order  to  give  the  kipper  a  peculiar  taste  .  .  care- 
fully smoke  it  with  peat-reek  or  the  reek  of  juniper  bushes. 
B.  adj.  ,attrib.  use  of  sb.) 

1.  Said  of  a  male  salmon  (or  sea  tront),  at  the 
breeding  season:    see  A.  i.      In  quots.   1376  and 
1533-4 'kipper'  appears  to  include  both  sexes. 

[1376  Rolls  Parlt.  II.  331/2  Qe  null  Salmon  soil  pris  en 
Tamise  entre  Graveshend  &  le  Fount  de  Henlee  sur  Tamise 
en  temps  q'il  soit  kiper:  C'est  assavoir,  entre  les  Festes  de 
1'Invention  del  Crois,  &  le  Epiphanie.]  1533-4  Act  25 
Hen.  VIII,  c.  7  That  no  maner  of  persone  or  persones 
. .  frome  the  feaste  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crosse  to  the 
feaste  of  Seynt  martyn  in  wynter  . .  kyl!  or  distroye  any 
Salmons  not  in  season  called  kepper  Salmons.  1558  Act  i 
Eliz.  c.  17  §  i  Any  Salmons  or  Trouts,  not  being  in  Season, 
being  Kepper-Salmons  or  Kepper-Trputs,  Shedder-Salmons 
or  Shedder-Trouts.  1603  OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1891)  118 
In  wynter,  when,  .they  are  found  kipper,  leane  and  vnhole- 
some.  1653  WALTON  Angler  vi.  136  The  He  Salmon  ..is 
more  kipper,  &  less  able  to  endure  a  winter  in  the  fresh 
water,  than  the  She  is.  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1769)  III.  242 
After  spawning  they  [salmon]  become  very  poor  and  lean, 
and  then  are  called  kipper. 

2.  transf.  Shaped  like  the  lower  jaw  of  a  kipper 
salmon  :  see  etymological  note  above. 

1822  HOGG  Perils  of  Man  II.  ii.  50  Tarn  and  Gibbie,  with 
their  long  kipper  noses,  peeping  over  his  shoulder. 

.C.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  f  kipper-time,  the 
period  of  close-time  for  salmon. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Kipper-Time,  a  Space  of  Time  between 
the  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  H.  Cross  May  3d.  and 
Twelfth-Day ;  during  which,  Salmon-fishing  in  the  River 
Thames  was  forbidden  by  Rot.  Parl.  50  Edw.  3.  [See  quot. 
1376  in  B.  i.]  1894  HALL  CAINE  Afanxiitait  in.  xii.  171  The 
ould  kipper-box  rolling  on  a  block  for  a  boat  at  sea — do  you 
mind  it?  1899  Daily  News  27  Oct.  2/3  At  Great  Yarmouth, 
where  there  are  some  350  boats  and  some  4,000  fishermen 
and  kipper-girls  engaged  in  the  great  herring  fishery  . . 
some  800  girls  are  curing  the  enormous  catches  for  the  Con- 
tinental and  the  other  markets  of  the  world. 

Kipper,  v.     [?  f.  prec.  sb. 

If  really  derived  from  the  sb.,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
inferthatthis  process  was  originally  used  for  the  preservation 
of '  kipper  '  salmon  ;  but  no  direct  evidence  has  been  found.] 

trans.  To  cure  (salmon,  herring,  or  other  fish)  by 
cleaning,  rubbing  repeatedly  with  salt  and  pepper  or 
other  spice,  and  drying  in  the  open  air  or  in  smoke. 

1773  [see  KIPPERED  below].  1835  SOUTHEY  in  C.  Southey 
Life  VI.  281  Salmon  which  he  had  kippered  the  preceding 
night.  1848  Life  Normandy  (1863)  II.  56  [Salmon  out  of 
season]  are . .  more  frequently  kippered  ;  that  is  to  say:  they 
are  cured  with  salt,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  then  dried  in  the 
smoke.  1885  Times  {weekly  ed.)  2  Oct.  15/1  Smoking  and 
kippering  them  [mackerel]  for  winter  use. 

Hence  Ki'ppered  ppl.  a.  ;  Ki'ppering  vbl.  sb. 

1773  MRS.  GRANT  Lett.fr.  Mount.  (1807)  I.  ii.  20  We  had 
.  .kippered salmon.  \i<)$Statist.  Ace.  Scot.,  Stirlings.  XVI. 
122  The  kippering  of  salmon  is  successfully  practised  in 
several  parts  of  the  parish.  1863  in  Tyneside  Songs  91 
A  cask  o'  the  best  kipper'd  herrins.  1885  Pall  Mall  G. 
ii  June  9/2  A  large  kippering  establishment  at  Stornoway. 
1892  E.  REEVES  Homeward  Bound  31  Fisher-girls  . .  at 
Grimsby,  splitting  herrings  for  kippering,  seven  a  minute. 

Ki-pperish,  a.  -rare.  [f.  KIPPER  sb.  +  -ISH  i.] 
Characteristic  of  a  '  kipper '  fish  :  see  KIPPER  a.  i. 

1658  R.  FRANCK  North.  Mem.  (1821)  296  [The  salmon]  is 
then  prohibited  the  benefit  of  salt-water  to  bathe  her  fins . . 
which  is  the  natural  cause  of  her  kipperish  infirmity. 

Kipper-nut.     [Origin  unknown. 

The    conjecture   of    Hempl   (Putl.    Mod.    Lang.   Assoc. 

merica  XIV.  455)  that  kipfer  is  here  a  variant  of  pepper, 


pickle,  in  sense  '  pungent ', 

1.  =  EARTH-NUT  i. 


does  not  seem  justified.] 


1597  GEKARDE  Herbal  n.  ccccxv.  905  .Earth  Nut,  Earth 
Chestnut,  or  Kipper  Nut.  1611  COTGR.,  Noix  chastaigne, 
the  earth  nut,  Kipper  nut,  earth  Chestnut.  1722  QUINCY 
Lex.  Phys.  Med.  (ed.  2)  348  The  Earth-nut,  Kipper-nut  or 
Pig-nut.  1846  SOWERBY  Brit.  Bot.  (ed.  3). 

2.  The  tuber  of  the  Heath-pea:   =  EARTH-NUT  2. 


KIKK. 

1863  PKIOR  Pop.  Names  Brit.  Plants.  1879  BRITTEN  & 
HOLLAND  Plant-n. 

Kippe-sole,  corrupt  f.  KITTISOL. 

Kipple,  Sc.  and  dial.  f.  COUPLE  sb.  and  v. 

t  Kipsey,  kibsey.  Ol>s.  exc.  dial.  Also  7 
kybzey.  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf.  KiPE.]  A  small 
wicker-basket. 

1613  MARKHAM  Eng.  Housew.  in.  i.  (1668)  96  With  a 
gathering  hook,  gather  those  which  be  full  Ripe,  and  put 
them  into  your  Cherry-pot,  or  Kybzey,  hanging  by  your  side 
or  upon  any  bough  you  please.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Kibsey,  a 
kind  of  Wicker-basket.  1754  MARTIN  Eng.  Diet.  (ed.  2), 
Kibsy,  a  sort  of  wicker  basket.  1879  HORSLEY  in  Macm. 
Mag.  XL.  501,  I  was  coming  home  with  my  kipsy  (basket). 

Kirat,  obs.  form  of  CARAT. 

1568  TURNER  Herbal  ill.  50  If  one  kirat  of  it  be  geven  in 
wine,  it  maketh  a  man  wonderfully  dronken.  1616  BULLOKAR 
Eng.  Expos.,  Kirat,  an  Arabian  word  signifying  the  weight 
of  three  graines. 

Kirb,  Kirble,  Kirb-roof,  Kirch,  var.  CORE, 
KERB,  CURBLE,  CURB-ROOF,  CURCH. 

Kirehenwasser :  see  KraacHWASSER. 

Kircher,  -ehowe,  obs.  ff.  KERCHER,  KERCHIEF. 

Kirie-mirie-buff :  see  KERRY-MERRY-BUFF. 

Kirk  (k§jk,  Sc.  kerk),  sb.  Forms :  3  (Orm.~) 
kirrke,  3-7  kirke,  4-6  kyrke,  4-7  kyrk,  (4  kiro, 
6  kerke,  6-9  kurk),  4-  kirk.  [Northern  form  of 
CHUECH  :  cf.  OE.  circe,  and  ON.  kirkja,  Da.  kirke, 
Sw.  kyrka."] 

1.  The  Northern  English  and  Scotch  form  of  the 
word  CHURCH,  in  all  its  senses. 

a.  In  Northern  English:    formerly  used  as  far 
south  as  Norfolk  ;   and  still  extending  in  dialect 
use  to  north-east  Lincolnshire :  see  E.  D.D.     Fre- 
quent in  proper  names  all  over  its  original  area. 

c  1200  OKMIN  3533  Halljhedd  inn  hiss  kirrke.  c  1330  R. 
BKUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  92  Clerkes  of  holy  kirke.  a  1340 
H  AMPOLE  Psalter  Prol.,  pis  boke . .  is  mast  oysed  in  halykyrke 
seruys.  c  1400  Melayne  29  In  kirkes  and  abbayes  that  there 
were.  £1450  Mirour  .^alnacionn  1422  After  the  trewe 
kyrkes  vsage.  c  1550  CHEKE  Mutt.  xvi.  18  note,  Yis  word 
church.,  cpmmeth  of  y^  greek  KvptaK6i>.  .as  ye  north  doth  yet 
moor  truli  sound  it,  y°  kurk,  and  we  moor  corruptli  and 
frenchlike,  y°  church.  1579  SPENSER  Sfu'ph.  Cal.  July  97 
To  Kerke  the  narre,  from  God  more  farre,  Has  bene  an  old- 
sayd  sawe.  a  1656  USSHER  Power  Princes  n.  (1683)  234 
That  place  which . .  all  men  did  call  a  Kirk.  1674-91  RAY 
N.  C.  Words  41  Kyrk,  Church,  miptaicdp.  1785  HLTTON 
Bran  New  Wark  (Westmld.)  14  Be  serious  and  devout, 
net  come  to  kirk  with  a  moon  belief.  1802  in  Anderson 
Cnmbld.  Ball.  24  Helter  skelter  frae  the  kurk.  1828  Craven 
Dial.  s.  v.,  He's  as  poor  as  a  kirk  mouse.  1877  Holdemess 
Gloss.,  Kirk,  a  church.  Not  much  used.  That  at  Owthorne 
on  the  coast  is  called  the  '  Sister  Kirk '. 

b.  Used  in  literary  Sc.  till  ijthc.,  and  still  retained 
in  vernacular  use  in  the  general  sense  of  'church'. 

1375  BARBOUR  Brnce  ii.  71  Quhen  he..In-till  the  kyrk 
Schyr  Ihone  haid  slayn.  c  1475  RaufCoilyar  574  The  hie 
Mes  was  done,  The  King  with  mony  cumly  out  of  the  Kirk 
is  gane.  1567  Gude  q  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  u  We  trow  the 
kirk  Catholik  be  Ane  Faithfull  Christin  cumpanie.  1643 
Petit.  Ass.  Kirk  Scot,  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  VI.  §  340  The 
Kirk  of  England  (which  We  ought  to  tender  as  our  own 
Bowels).  1648  in  Rec.  Kirk  of  Scot.  (1838)  I.  507  All  the 
corruptions  that  have  been  formerly  in  the  Kirks  of  God 
in  these  Lands  [England  and  Scotland].  (11649  DRUMM. 
OF  HAWTH.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  49  The  Scottish  kirk  the 
English  church  do  name  ;  The  English  church  the  Scots 
a  kirk  do  call,  a  1653  BINNING  Serin.  (1743)  607  Unless  their 
prayers  do  it,  or  their  keeping  the  kirk.  (11704  T.  BROWN 
Cupid  tnrrid  Tinker  Wks.  1730  I.  112  At  play-house  and 
kirk  Where  he  slily  did  lurk.  1786  BURNS  Tiita  Doffs  19  At 
kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie.  1894  '  IAN  MACLAREN  ' 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  LachlanCampbcUm.  145  Away  on  the 
right  the  Parish  Kirk  peeped  out  from  a  clump  of  trees. 

C.  In  official  use,  the  name  '  Kirk  of  Scotland  ' 
gave  place  to  '  Church  of  Scotland  '  at  the  date  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly:  see  quots.  1645,1648. 
But  (d)  in  subsequent  English  (as  opposed  to 
Scottish)  usage,  the  term  '  kirk '  has  often  been 
opposed  to  '  church '  to  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  Church  of  England,  or  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  So  Free  Kirk  for 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

C.  1560  (title'}  The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. 1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  3  Instructed,  .in  the 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Estate  of  this  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
1645  in  Rec.  Kirk  of  Scot.  (1838)  I.  431/1  Subscribed  in 
name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  [1648  Ibid.  I.  506  (title) 
A  Declaration  and  Exhortation  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  their  Brethren  of  England.  1691 
(title)  The  principal  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  conveened  at  Edinburgh  the  i6th  day 
of  October,  1690.] 

d.  a  1674  CLARENDON  Hist.  Reb.  xn.  §  121  Nor  did  she 
[the  queen]  prefer  the  glory  of  the  church  of  England  before 
the  sordidness  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  1708  SWIFT  Sacram. 
Test  Wks.  1755  II.  i.  135  To  swear  ..  as  they  do  now  in 
Scotland,  to  be  true  to  the  kirk.  1791  HAMPSON  .1/t'w/. 
Wesley\\.  19  A  member  of  the  kirk.  1831  MACAULAY  Ess., 
Hampden  (1887)  219  This  government,  .called  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk.  1850  WHIFFLE  Ess.  q  Rev.  (ed.  3) 
I.  213  Examples  which  tell  against  kirk  as  well  as  against 
church.  1854  KINGSLEY  Let.  22  Feb.  in  Lift  xii.  (1879)  I.  321 
Eiskine  and  others  think  [the  lectures]  will  do  much  good, 
but  will  infuriate  the  Free  Kirk. 

2.  Sometimes  affected  to  render  Du.  Xv;i-,   LG. 
kerke,  or  Ger.  kirche. 

1673  RAY  Journ.  Low  C.  25  Here  [Delft]  are  two  large 


KIRK. 

Churahes,  the  one  called  the  old,  the  other  the  new  Kirk. 
,851  i  Ltf.  11.  Village  Ch.  69,  I  may  to  yon 

kirk  go.  To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book. 
3.  Phr.  (Si.  colloq.)  To  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill 

of:  to  put  to  any  use  one  pleases,  to  do  what  one 

will  with.    But  Kelly  gives  what  may  have  been  the 

earlier  meaning. 
1721  KELLY  .5V.  Pro*-.  252  Make  a  Kirk  and  a  Mill  of  it, 

that  is,  make  your  best  of  it :    It  does  not  answer  to  the 
ish,  'Make  a  Hog  or  a  Dog  of  it':  For  that  means, 

bring  it  either  to  one  use,  or  another.     l8»  GALT  Entail  I. 

xv  iii.  147  The  property  is  my  own  conquesting.  .and  surely 

1  may  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o't  an  I  like.     1887  MRS. 

. \LKXASDER  Fiona's  Choice  II.  vii.  173,  I  doubt  but  the  man 

I  let  the  land  to  is  just  making  a  kirk  and  a  mill  of  it. 
4.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (see  also,  in  many  cases, 
corresponding  combinations  of  CHURCH)  :  as  kirk 
act,  hell,  door,  -goer,  government,  preacher,  rent, 
steeple,  stile,  vassal,  writer;  kirk-greedy,  kirk- 
like  adjs.  ;  kirk-assembly,  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  kirk-burial,  burial  within 
a  church;  kirk-fast,  a  fast  ordained  by  the  Church; 
fkirk-feuar  Sc.  =  cfiurch-feuar  (CHUKCH  sb.  1s  ; 
kirk-gate,  the  high-way  or  street  leading  to  a 
church  ;  kirk-keeper  Sc.,  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  kirk  ;  t  kirk-lair  Sc.,  '  a  lair  or  burial  place 
within  a  church,  the  right  of  burial  within  a  church ' 
(Jam.  Suppl^) ;  f  kirk-loom,  church  machine  or 
utensil;  kirk -shire  (see  quot.) ;  kirk-skail, 
•skailing  Sc.,  the  dispersion  of  the  congregation 
after  divine  service;  kirk-work  Sc.  —-  CHURCH- 
WOHK  a. ;  kirk-wynd,  the  lane  leading  to  a  church. 
Also  KIRK-ALE,  -GARTH,  -YARD,  etc. 

1606  BiRN'iE  Kirk-Buriall  xix,  The  'Kirk  acts  against 
*Kirk-buriall.  1753  CARTE  Hist.  Eug.  III.  425  Going.. to 
the  "Kirk-assembly  at  Edenburgh.  1830  GALT  La-Mric  T. 
vr.  ii.  (1849)  257  To  hear  the  far-off  "kirk-bell  ringing.  1814 
SCOTT  U  'a'1,  xxx,  He  would  drive  a  nail  for  no  man  on  the 
Sabbath  or  'kirk-fast.  1820  —  Monast.  xvii,  The  son  of  a 
*kiik-feuar  i-;  not  the  sturTthat  lords  and  knights  are  made 
of.  1643  Dfclar  Commons  \Keb.  Ireland)  56  Desires  for 
^hin-  Unity  of  Religion,  and  Uniformity  of  *Kiik- 
government  1882  J.  WALKER  Jaunt  to  Aittd  Reekie,  etc.  42 
He  neir  was  godly  nor  *kirk-greedy.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xi, 
A  constant  'kirk-keeper  she  is.  1606  BIRNIE  Kiik-Buriall 
xix,  Secluding  all  from  the  *Kirk-laire.  1:1450  HOLLAND 
Ha-M/at  82  The  plesant  Pacok. . .  Constant  and  '  kirklyk  vnder 
his  cler  cape,  Mytetit,  as  the  maner  is.  1819  W.  TENNANT 
Papistry  Storm  d  (1827)  201  The  mickle  pu pit;.. was  the 
Cardinal's  ain  *kiik  loom.  He  brocht  it  in  a  ship  fraeRome. 
1844  LINGARD  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv.  144  note,  These 
di>uicts  allotted  to  priests  were  called  priestshires,  shrift- 
shires,  or  "kirkshires.  1843  BETHUNE  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  283 
Hame  again  At  'kirk-skail  time  she  came.  1819  LOCKHART 
Peter's  Lett.  Ixxiii.  111.265  When  the  service  is  over. .(for 
which  moment  the  Scotch  have,  in  their  language,  an  appro- 
priate and  picturesque  term,  the  *kiik-skai!ing).  1826  J 
WILSON  Art/.  Amir.  Wks.  1855  II.  312  The  cock  on  a'kirk- 
steeple.  1552  LYXOESAY  Monarche  4729  Thay  hauld  the 
Corps  at  the  *kirk  style.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  iii,  To  hear  ye 
even  the  Lady  of  Avenel  to  seeking  quarters  wi'  a  *kirk- 
vassal's  widow!  1430  in  14/4  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comni. 


ciples.  1888  BARRIE  When  a.  Man's  single  i,  A  kitchen  in 
the  'kitk-wynd  of  Thrums. 

Kirk,  v.  Now  Sc.     [f.  KIBK  sb.] 

1.  trans.   =  CHURCH  v.  i. 

c  1415  WYNTOL-N  Cron.  v.  xii.  4904  In  honoure  off  that 
madyn  clere  That  wes  kyrkkyd  as  that  day.  ,71470  [see 
CHURCH  -.,.  i  bl  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xliii,  I'm  to  be 
married  the  morn,  and  kirkit  on  Sunday.  1825  J  AMIESON, 
A  bride  is  said  to  be  kirkit,  the  first  time  she  goes  to  church 
after  she  has  been  married  i  on  which  occasion  she  is  usually 
attended  by  some  of  the  marriage-company.  ..  A  family  is 
also  said  to  be  kirkit,  the  first  time  they  go  to  church  after 

here  has  been  a  funeral  in  it.  1891  BARRIE  Little  Minister 
xliv,  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  re-marry  him,  and  kirk  him. 

f2.  To  lay  up  or  deposit  in  a  church.  (Cf. 
CHURCH  v.  2.)  Obs. 


purse, 


1606  BIRNIE  Kirk-Buriall  xi,  The  wel  deseruing  by  the 
urse,..was  in  vse  to  be  Kirked  vp  in  burial. 
3.  To  send  or  drive  (the  ball)  to  the  church  as  a 
goal. 

"fson'w'ho  s°WN  '"  Pr"C'  ^"^"'  Na*'  Ct-Ul>-  ''  N°'  2'  46  The 
Hence  Ki-rking  vbl.  sb.  (also  attril>:\. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom,  attendedCObTStheir 
office-bearers  walk  to  the  kirk.  Mod.  Sc.  saying, '  A  bride 
is  a  bride  fra  her  crying  to  her  kirking  •  (i.  e.  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  Lanns  to  ber  first  attendance  at  church). 

!•  Kirk-ale.  Obs.     In  5  kirkehale,  6  kirkall. 

HI-KCH-ALE.     (But  in  quot.  1470  (if  not  simply 

app.  used  as  =  CHURCHING  i  :  cf.  quots 

-  CHURCH  v.  i  b,  1297  s.v.  CHURCH-GANG.) 

c-  »*£  kSSCS  ChrAn- cx?"- '"' To  light  His  Candi|1  the". 

-  irkehale  and  pnryficadon.    e  1570  Durham  Detos. 
,':rl  hous:.Xaminale  bdng  *'  -1  kirka"  at  the  «id 
t  Kirked,    a.     Obs.      ?a   dialectal    variant    of 
CBOOKKI  (or  perh.  a  scribal  error  for  krekecf) 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  3137   His  nose  froun-el  f  II     W  t«1 
stoode.  kirked 

Kirkemesse,  obs.  variant  of  KEKMIS. 
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Klrker  (ka-jkai).  rare.  [f.  KIRK  sb.  +  -ER1.] 
A  member  or  adherent  of  the  '  kirk ',  i.  e.  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Now  Ots.exc.folloq.  in  comb., 
as  Auld  Kirker  (an  adherent  of  the  '  auld  kirk  '), 
Free  Kirker. 

1680  G.  HICKES  Spirit  </ Popery  5  Which  is  the  Kirk,  and 
Kirkers  usual  sence  of  free  grace,  according  to  the  Assemblies 
larger  and  shorter  Catechisms.  1716  M.  DAVIES  Athcn. 
Brit.  II.  310  Twenty  Episcopals.  .to  one  Kirker  of  the 
Calvinistical  Order.  1893  Daily  A'eii'S  10  June  5/8  '  What 
aboot..the  ministers  wha  are  na'  auld  Kirkers?'  his  com- 
panion,, .a  Free  Kirker,  rejoined. 

Kirkereve,  north,  var.  CHURCH-REEVE  Obs. 

Kirk-garth,  north,  dial.  Also  3  (Orm.) 
kirrkegeerd.  [f.  KIRK  sb.  +  GARTH,  an  enclosure: 
cf.  Icel.  kirkju-garSr,  Da.  kirkcgaard.  Cf.  also 
CHURCH-GARTH andKiRK- YARD.]  Northern  English 
=  Churchyard :  formerly  prevalent  from  Cumber- 
land to  Lincolnshire  ;  now  much  restricted. 

c  1200  ORMIN  15254  To  birr;enn  guw  i  kirrkegaerd.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  27198  In  kyrcgarth,  chapell  or  kyrk.  1417 
Surtees  Misc.  (1888)  n  Anent  Al  Halow  Kyrk  garth  wall 
on  the  Pament.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  204/1  Kyrkegartlio, 
cimitorium.  1508  Will  in  N.  W.  Line.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  My 
body  to  be  beried  in  the  kirkgarth  of  our  lady  of  ffrothing- 
ham.  1708  T.  WARD  Eng,  Kef.  m.  (1710)  i3  Crosses  In 
Kiik-Gaiths,  and  in  Market  places.  1783  HUTTON  Bran 
Nciu  Work  14_  A  covetous  man  trapes  to  th'  kirk-garth  on 
a  sunday  morning.  1839  Cumbld.  fy  IVestmld.  Dial.  47  What 
they  see  i  th  Kirk-garth.  [In  S-.ialedale  Class.  1873,  Cumbld. 
Gloss.  1878.) 

Kirkify  (kaukifai),  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-FY  :  cf.  CHURCHIFY.]  trans.  To  imbue  with  the 
principles  of  the  '  kirk '  or  Church  of  Scotland ;  to 
make  like  a  Scottish  church. 

1661  R.  L'ESTRANGE  Kelafs'd  Apostate  6  Your  Kirkify'd 
Reformers ;  ..that  made  such  Conscience  of  a  Ceremony. 
1854  HAWTHORNE  Eng.  Note-tks.  II.  286  St.  Giles's 
C.ithedial,  ..  having  been  kirkified  into  three  interior  divi. 
sions  by  the  Covenanters. 

Kirldn-head.  Arch.  [app.  f.  KIRK  sb.]  The 
end  of  a  building  in  which  the  upper  half  of  the 
gable  is  hipped  off;  the  truncated  gable  and  the 
triangular  piece  of  roof  above  it ;  =  JERKIN-HEAD, 
of  which  it  is  app.  the  original  form. 

1703  T.  N.  City  f,  C.  Purchaser  22  All  Buildings,  where 
there  is  either  a  Gable  or  a  Kitkin-Head.  1727  BRADLEY 
Fain.  Diet.  s. v.  Barge-course.  1851  Diet.  Arc/lit.  I.  53 
Any  building  where  there  was  a  gable  or  Kirkin-head. 

t  Ki-rkist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  KIRK  sb.  +  -IST.]  An 
adherent  of  the  '  kirk '  or  Scottish  church. 

1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (r834)  277  What  hath  been 
done  by  kirkists  these  last  do2en  of  yeers. 

Ki  rklaxid.  Sc.  and  north.  =  CHURCH-LAND. 

c  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  784  Thai  ete  of  the  come  in  the 
kiikland.  c\yx>R<mlis  Cursing  31  in  Laing  Anc.  Poet. 
Scot.  212  Kiikland  hay,  or  gerss  to  a  waill  1633  Sc.  Acts 
Chas.  I  (1817)  V.  128  With  all  manssis  gkibs  kirklands. 

Kirkless,  Sc.  form  of  CHURCHLESS  a. 

1801  H.  MACNEM.L  Poet.  Wks.  (1856)  171  After  a  Sunday's 
feast— or  pascal,  Wi'  you,  ye  kirkless,  canty  rascal.  1895 
Westm.  Caz.  8  Jan.  8/1  The  kirkless  ministers  of  his  country 
.  .will  applaud  him. 

Kirkman  (k-5-jkmaen).  [Sc.  and  north,  form 
of  CHURCHMAN.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastic;   =  CHURCHMAN  i.     (In  later 
use  only  Sc.} 

ci34o  (see  CHURCHMAN  r].  £1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xi. 
(Nmian)  560  In  quhat  wyse  pe  kirkmen  did  bar  seruice. 
1440  in  Corr,  etc.  Priory  Coldingham  (Suttees)  113  Baith 
temporal  lords  and  kiikmen.  a  1548  HALL  Citron.,  Hen. 
VIII,  255  b,  Their  Kirkmen  pleached,  that  in  Englande 
was  neither  Masse,  nor  any  service  of  God.  1638  Ait 
Assembly  in  Coll.  Con/.  II.  ns  (Jam.)  The  civil  places  and 
poweis  of  Kirkmen  declaied  to  be  unlawful.  1733  NEAL 
Hist.  Purit.  II.  238  That  part  of  it  [the  Act]  which  refened 
to  the  Apparel  of  Kiikmen.  1853  CADENHEAD  Bon-Accord 
188  (E  D.  D.)  Nane  but  kiikmen  daur'd  to  preach. 

2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the  'kirk',  i.  e.  the 
Church  of  Scotland  :  see  CHURCHMAN  4. 

1650  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  205  The  Kiikmen  and 
their  faction  adhering  still  very  rigidly  to  their  mad  princi- 
pies.  i66oR.  C'OKE/Vnw<S-.S'!M/.262TheEnglishPiesby- 
terians  (who  had  most  basely  accepted  a  canting  thing  called 
the  Covenant  fiom  the  Kirkmen  of  Scotland).  1752  CARTE 
Hist.  Eng.  Ill  425  A  number  of  the  most  2ealous  kirkmen, 
meeting  at  Leonard's  Craig  near  Edenburgh.  1803  Diet 
Nat.  Biog.  XXXIII.  1002  Rothes  had  never  been  a  fan. 
alical  puritan ;  he  was  a  politician  and  a  patriot  rather  than 
a  kirkman. 

Kirk-master,  -maister.  north,  dial. 

1.  In  northern  English,  A  churchwarden. 

1429  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  I.  417  Item  to  the  kytkmasters 
a  nobill.  1512  C'mrchw.  Ace.  IVigtoft,  Line.  (Nichols  1 797) 
205  Ye  cayrke  maysters  of  Wygtoft.  1674-91  RAY  N.  C. 
Words  41  Kyrkmaster,  Churchwarden.  1876  Mid.  Yorksh. 
Gloss,  s.  v.  Kirk,  Kirkmaister.. often  heard  fiom  old  Mid- 
Yorkshire  people. 

f2.  Sc.  a.  'A  deacon  in  the  church,  one  who  has 
the  charge  of  ecclesiastical  temporalities '  (Jam.). 
b.  Thedeacon  of  an  incorporated  trade :  see  DEACON 
3.  Obs.  rare. 

'SOS  !n  Pennecuik  Blue  Blanket  (^^f.)  44  Compeired..the 
Kirk-Master  and  Brether  of  the  Surgeons  and  Barbaris. 
1522  m  Charters  of  St.  Giles,  Edin.  (Bann.)  213-16  Kiik- 
maisters  of  the  contrary  and  altare  of  the  haly  blude.  1572 
Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI  (1814)  III.  76"  Thair  was  not  Kirkmaisteris 
or  Ueaconis  appointit  in  the  Parochinnis  to  ressaue  the 
Uxatioun  appomlit. 


KIRN. 

t  Kirkomanetic,  a.  nonce-wd.  Labouring 
under  '  kirkomania ' ;  adhering  fanatically  to  the 
'  Kirk '. 

1652  URQOHART  yeuicl  Wks.  (1834)  211  New  Palestine,  as 
the  Kirkomanetick  Philarchaists  would  have  it  [Scotland] 
called. 

Kirk-scot :  another  form  of  CHURCH-SCOT,  q.v. 

Kirk-session  (k3jk,se-Jan).  The  lowest  court 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  composed  of  the  minister 
and  elders  of  the  parish  or  congregation. 

(The  Free  Church  having  revived  the  office  of  deacon,  has 
as  its  lowest  court  a  Deacons'  Court) 

1717  DE  FOE  Mem.  Ch.  Scot.  (1844)  6  The  Subordination 
of  Judicatories  is  such,  and  the  Proceedings  so  nicely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Kiik-Sessions  to  the  Presbyteries,  by  the 
Presbyteries  to  the  Provincial  Synods,  and  by  the  Synods 
to  the  General  Assemblies,  that  there  can  no  Mistake  pass 
unobserved.  1806  Gazetteer  Scot.  led.  2)  Introd.  19  The 
Kirk  Session,  composed  of  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons 
of  every  parish,  forms  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Scotland.  1871  SIR  H.  MONCRIEFF  Pract.  tree  Ch,  Scotl  ^ 
The  Pastor  or  Pastors  of  each  Congregation,  along  with 
a  suitable  number  of  elders  who  are  not  pastors,  constitute 
a  governing  body  which  is  called  the  Kirk-session. 

Kirkset:  see  KIRSET. 

f  Ki-rkship.  nonce-wd.  [See  -SHIP.]  A  humor- 
ous title  for  a  church  dignitary  (?  after  •worship'). 

1710  Pol.  Ballads  (1860)  II.  95  To  know  what  his  Kirkship 
wou'd  have  em  to  do. 

[t  Kirk-shot :  known  only  in  the  ballad  cited  ; 
taken  as  =  Churchyard  (but  prob.  a  corruption  of 
some  kind). 

a  1827  Ballad,  Weary  Coble  o'  Cargill  x.  (Motherwell 
Minstrelsy  232)  And  there  they  got  the  bonnie  lad's  corpse, 
In  the  kiik  shot  o  bonnie  Caigill.] 

Kirk-shot :  see  CHURCH-SCOT. 

Kirk-town.  Sc.  Also  kirk-ton.  The  town, 
village,  or  hamlet  in  which  the  parish  church  is : 
=  church-town  (CHURCH  sb.  18).  b.  A  glebe. 

1706  SEMPILL  Piper  Kilbarchan  in  Chambers  Pop.  Hum. 
Scot.  Poems  (1862)  24  Or  who  can  for  our  kirk-town  cause 
Stand  us  in  stead?     1864  GlasfOTu  Herald  16  May,  The 
word  Kirktoun..  applied  to  all  co'llections  of  houses,  not  farm 
touns,  which  surrounded  parish  kirks.  1872  E.  W.  ROBERT- 
SON Hist.  Ess.  136  The  ordinary  amount  of  Kirktown  or 
§lebe  assigned  to  the  church . .  was  a  half-davoch.     a  1804 
TEVENSON  Olalla  Wks.  1895  III.  313  The  mountain  village, 
which  was,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  the  kirk-ton  of  that  thinly 
peopled  district. 

t  Ki'rkward,  sb.  Hist.  =  CHURCH-WARJ> sb.  i. 

1883  I.  G.  SMITH  &  P.  ONSLOW  Worcester  31  The  kiikward 
of  St.  Peter's  peaceably  handed  over  the  key's. 

Ki-rkward,  adv.  (adj.}  [See  -WARD.]  Towards 
the  kirk  or  church  ;  churchward. 

18..  Ballad  in  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xl,  When  six  braw 
gentlemen  Kirkward  shall  carry  ye.  1832  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
in  Blackiu  Mag.  XXXI.  996  Much  they  talked  upon  their 
kirkward  way. 

Kirkya-rd.  Now  Sc.  Also  4  kyrk-yarde, 
4-5  kirk(e)-3erd(e,  5  kyrkjerd,  kyrkejerde, 
kyrk-yharde,  7-  Sc.  kirkyaird.  [f.  K.IRS.S//.+ 
YARD.]  Northern  form  of  CHURCHYARD  :  now 
confined  to  Scotland  :  cf.  KIRK-GARTH. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  29349  In  kyrk-yarde  aght  naman  him 
deluen.  [1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B  xin.  9  No  corps  in  her 
kirkejerde  ne  in  her  kyrke  was  buryed.  14..  Nominate  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  722/12  Hoc  semitorivm,  a  kyikjerd.  £1475 
Pict.  Voc.  ibid.  803/5  Hoe  atrium,  a  kyikejerde.]  .11636  K 
JONSON  Sad  Sheph.  n.  iii,  Our  dame  Hecate  Made  it  her 
gaing. night,  over  the  Kirk-yard.  1816  SCOTT  Old  Mart. 
Introd.,  The  Cameronian  monuments,  in  the  old  kirkyard  of 
Kirkchtist.  1896  New-York  Scot.  American  Oct.,  The  auld 
kirkyaird  on  the  giey  hillside. 

Kirle,  obs.  form  of  CURL  sb. 

1612  tr.  Benvenvto's  Passenger  (TS.\  Artes  to  stiffen  their 
kiiles  on  the  temples,  and  to  adorne  their  foreheads. 

Kirmess,  -mish,  variants  of  KERMIS. 

t  Kirmew.  Ol>s.  [a.  Ger.  kirrmeve,  f.  kirren 
to  coo,  chirp,  cry  with  a  harsh  sound  +  tneve  gull, 
MEW.]  The  common  Tern. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  has  any  standing  in 
English  except  as  occurring  in  quot.  1694  (trans!,  from 
German),  which  b  also  the  source  cited  by  Pennant,  from 
whom  subsequent  writers  get  the  name.  Montagu  (.Ornith. 
Diet.  1802-33)  gives  also  kirman,  prob.  an  error. 

1694  Ace.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  n.  (1711)  82,  I  have  heard  the 
Kirmew  and  Kutyegehf  cry.  Ibid.  92  The  Kirmew  hath  a 
thin  sharp-pointed  bill  as  red  as  blood.  ..It  is  commonly 
called  Kirmew  from  its  Cry,  1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768) 
II.  428. 

Kirn  (kajn,  Sc.  kern),  rf.l  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  4-6  kirne,  5-6  kyrn(e;  north.  Eng.  7  kerne, 
7-9  kern,  kurn.  [Northern  form  of  CHURN  sb.  : 
cf.  ON.  kirna,  in  same  sense.] 

1.  A  churn. 

'338-9  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  311  In  j  kirne  emp. 
pro  eadem  [dayeria],  yl.  1483  Cath.  Augl.  204/1  (MS.  A.) 
A  kyrne,  cimba,  fiscina.  1562  Wills  4-  Im:  N.  C.  (Surtees 
1835)  207,  j  kirne  with  staffe  xiiij"1.  1681'  lira,  in  Hunter 
Blggar  -y  Ho.  Fleming  vi.  (1862)  62  Ane  say,  ane  kerne  and 
two  four  gallon  trees.  1728  RAMSAY  Betty  #  Kate  vii,  Sae 
may  your  kirn  with  fatness  flow.  1785  BURNS  Addr.  Deil 
x,  Countra  wives..  May  plunge  an' plunge  the  kirn  in  vain. 
1820  SCOTT  Mona&t:  xxxv,  I  see  it  is  ill  done  to  teach  the 
cat  the  way  to  the  kirn.  1823  BROCKETT,  Kern.  1876  Mid 
Yorksh.  Gl.,  Kurn. 

2.  fig.  '  Applied  to  a  mire'  in  which  the  mud  is 
churned  up ;  '  a  disgusting  mixture '.    '  The  ground's 
a  mere  kirn.'    (Jam.) 
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KIRWANITE. 


3.  Comb.,  as  kirn-milk,  •staff'',  see  CHURN. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vj.  43  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  ..  reyme, 
flotquhaye,  grenecheis,kyrn  mylk.  1674-91  RAY  jV.C.  Words, 
Kern-milk^  butter-milk.  1684  G.  MERITON  Praise  Ale  160 
(E.  D.  D.)  Sheel  kedge  our  kites  with  good  kirne-milk  and 
whig.  1724  RAMSAY  Evergreen,  liy/e  of  A  uchtcrmuchty  xii, 
He  tuke  the  kirnstafT  be  the  shank,  a  1774  FERGUSSON  Poems 
(1807)  225  My  kirn-staff  now  stands  giz/ened  at  the  door. 
1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  xwii.  note,  He  dealt  in  the  whole- 
some commodity  called  kirn-milk. 

Kiril  (kain,  Sc.  kern),  sb.~  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
Also  9  kern,  kurn,  cum.  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy :  see  Note  below.] 

1.  A  feast  or  merry  •making  held  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest;  a  harvest-home  or  harvest- 
supper.     (Thing  and  name  are  passing  out  of  use.) 

1777  [see  KIRN-BABY].  1786  BURNS  Tiva  Dogs  124  As 
bleak-fac'd  Hallowmass  returns,  They  get  the  jovial,  ranting 
kirns,  When  rural  life,  o'  ev'ry  station,  Unite  in  common 
recreatioTi.  1806  DOUGLAS  Poems  143  (E.  D.  D.)  Hame  they 
gang  to  get  the  kirn.  1808  SCOTT  Jaarm,  iv.  Introd.  101 
Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, ..His  rustic  kirn's  loud 
revelry.  1883  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  657  The  oldest  rustic 
festival  here  [in  Lothian]  is  the  harvest  home,  or  '  kirn '. 

2.  The  cutting  of  the  last  handful  of  corn  (the  kirn- 
cut)  on  the  harvest-field.     Chiefly  in  the  phrases 
To  win  {get)  the  kirn :  to  gain  the  distinction  of 
cutting  down  the  last  armful  of  corn  ;  to  succeed 
in  finishing  the  harvest ;   To  cry  or  shout  the  kirn : 
to  cheer  or  shout  in  token  of  this.     (Now  rare.} 

1808-18  JAMIESON,  A'-Vy/,  the  last  handful  of  grain  cut  down 
on  the  harvest-field,  iSzr  Black™.  Alag.  400  (Jam.),  I  shall 
either  gain  a  kiss  from  some  fair  lip  for  winning  the  kirn, 
or  some  shall  have  hot  brows  for  it.  1836  J.  M.  WILSON- 
Tales  Bord.  II.  209  (E.  D.  D.)  An  hour  would  be  sufficient 
to  terminate  their  harvest  toils  and  win  the  kirn.  1866 
HENDERSON  Folk-lore  N.  Counties  66  When  the  sickle  is 
laid  down,  and  the  last  sheaf  of  golden  corn  set  on  end,  it  is 
said  that  they  have  '  got  the  kern  '.  [The  words  I  have 
heard  used  in  crying  the  kirn  in  Roxburghshire,  a  1860,  were 
'The  corn's  shorn,  the  kirn's  won,  Kirnie,  kirnie,coo-oo-oo  ! ' 
the  last  word  much  prolonged.  J.  A.  H.  M.] 

3.  at t rib.   and    Comb.t   as   kirn-bannock,    -feast ', 
-night ;    kirn-cut  =  sense   2  ;    kirn-supper,   the 
harvest-home  supper  (see  also  churn-supper,  s.  v. 
CHURN  sb.  5);  kirn-winning  =  sense  2. 

1824  MACTAGGART  Gallo-vid.  Encycl.  (1876)  405  A  piece., 
of  the  ""kirn-bannock.  1810  CROMEK  Rem.  Nithsdale 
Song  259  From  the  same  pin  depended  the  *kirn*cut  of 
corn,  curiously  braided  and  adorned  with  ribbons,  1862 
J.  GRANT  Capt.  of  Guard  x\v,  Above  the  mantelpiece  hung 
the.  .kirn-cuts  of  corn  gaily  ornamented  with  ribbons— the 
trophies  of  the  last  year's  harvest  home.  1846  Drnmmond's 
Muckomachy  32  'E.  D.  D.)  At  fairs,  *kirn-feasts,  and  penny 
weddins.  1789  BURNS  Let.  Lady  Glencaini,  At  gala-times, 
such  as  New-year's  day,  a  christening,  or  the  *kirn-night,.. 
my  punch-bowl  is  brought  from  its  dusty  corner.  1777 
*Kern  Supper  [see  KIRN-BABY].  1822  BEWICK  Mem.  26  The 
man.. when  he  met  me  had  been  on  his  way  to  a  *kirn 
supper'.  1864  Chambers'  Bk.  of  Days  II.  370/2  In  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  the  Kirn  or  Kirn-supper.  1819 
in  Anderson  Cumbld.  Ball.  65  To  murry-neets,  *kurn- 
winnins,  Hannah  ne'er  went. 

[,\'ote.  The  instances  of  the  word  kirn  or  kern  are  quite 
recent,  and  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  its  earlier  history.  The 
popular  notion  often  associates  it  with  KIRN  s/>.i,  CHURN; 
and  there  are  positive  statements  that  a  churnful  of  cream 
was  a  prominent  item  in  the  harvest-supper  (J.  Nicol  Poems 
(1805)  I.  154;  Hone  Year-bk.  (1832)  10  Sept.  534/2;  Hali- 
burton  Puir  A  u/d  Sc.  (iBBf)  148-9).  See  also  churn-supper, 
s.  v.  CHURN  sb.  5.  But  this  may  be  due  only  to  popular 
etymology.  If  the  word  were  old,  it  might  in  form  repre- 
sent an  OE.  *ge-cyrn  —  OHG.  gikurni,  shortened  kitrm\ 
c/turni,  MHG.  kiirne,  kiirnt  'corn  collectively  or  of  all 
kinds  (see  Grimm,  s.  v.  Korn  i  d'.  But  this  hardly  suits  the 
sense,  unless  indeed  *zecyrn  could  have  meant  something 
like  'completion  (of  the  reaping  or  ingathering  of  all  the 
corn) '.  (Prof.  E.  Sievers.)] 

Kirn  (kain,  Sc,  kern),  v.  Also  dial,  kern, 
kurn,  [Northern  form  of  CHURN  z>.] 

1.  a.  trans,  and  absol.  To  churn ;  to  make  butter 
by  churning,     b.  intr.    Of  butter :    To  form  by 
churning,  to  'come'. 

15..  Wyff  of  Auchtermuchty  v,  Scho  kyrnd  the  kyme,  ! 
and  skwmd  it  clene.  1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  n.  iii,  Tibby  '• 
kirn'd,  and  there  nae  butter  came.  a.  1774  FERGUMON 
Poems  74  (Jam.)  Nae  mair  the  thrifty  gudewife  sees  Her  , 
lasses  kirn.  1801  in  Anderson  Cnmhld.  Ball.  19  For  tou  | 
can  kurn,  and  darn,  and  spin.  1856  HENDERSON  Pop.  \ 
Rhymes  56  (E.  D.  D.)  The  gudewife 's  Butter  wadna  kirn. 

2.  transf.  a.  trans.    To  mix  or  stir  by  a  process 
like  that  of  churning  cream  ;  to  keep  turning  over, 
upt  etc.     b.  intr.  To  perform  the  act  of  stirring 
something;  to  puddle,  etc. 

1822  GALT  Sir  A.  Wylle  xxxiv.  (E.D.  p.)  It  would  hae 
been  mair  to  the  purpose  had  ye  been  kirning  drogs  with 
the  pistle  and  mortar  in  your  ain  shop.  1869  R.  LF.IGHTON 
Scotch  ll'ds,  20  I've  just  been  kirnin'  through  the  Word  o' 
God.  1892  N.  DICKSON  An  Id  A  fin.  (1896)  106  Busy  kirnin1 
among  clay  an'  makin'  bricks. 

Hence  Kirned///.  a. ;  Ki'rning1  vbL  st>.,  churn-    . 
ing.   attrib.  as  kirning-day  •  kirning-rung  =  kirn- 
staff  (KaKS  sb.}  3). 

1790  A.  WILSON  Pack  Poems  59  Gin  ye  please  our  John  ' 
an  me,  Ye'se  get  the  kirnan  rung  To  lick,  this  day.  1808 
ELIZ.  HAMILTON  Cottagers  Glenb  limits  (Jam.\  The  very 
first  kirning  after,  her  butter  was  burstet  and  gude  for 
naething.  1824  MACTAGGART  Gallmnd,  Encycl.  (1876)  39 
'Twas  fed  on  new  kirned  butter-milk.  1899  CROCKETT  Kit 
Kennedy  217  The  morn,  .is  kirning-day. 

Ki'rn-ba^by.     Also  kern-,     [f.  KIRN  sb."  + 
BABY  sb.  2,  '  doll,  puppet '.]    A  rude  semblance  of  a 
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human  figure  made  out  of  the  last  handful  of  corn  cut 
on  the  harvest-field,  and  dressed  as  a  female,  which 
formerly  played  a  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
kirn  or  harvest-home,  and  was  afterwards  often 
hung  up  on  the  farmer's  kitchen  wall  until  the 
next  harvest,  when  its  place  was  taken  by  a  new 
one.  Also  called  kirn-doll  or  -dolly ',  maiden  or 
kirn-maiden^  harvest-queen,  and,  in  books,  after 
a  mistaken  suggestion  of  Brand  (quot.  1777), 
corn-baby. 

In  the  most  usual  form,  the  cluster  of  ears  formed  the  head 
of  the  figure,  while  part  of  the  stalks  were  plaited  into  two 
arms,  and  the  rest  expanded  as  a  body  in  skirts,  the  whole 
being  decorated  with  ribbons  or  gaily  dressed  in  doll's 
clothes. 

1777  HRAND  Pop.  Antiq.  xxxi.  307  Kern  Baby . .  the 
northern  Word  is  plainly  a  Corruption  of  Corn  Baby  or 
linage^  as  is  the  Kern  or  Churn  Supper  of  Corn  Supper. 
1787  GROSE  Prov.  Gloss. ,  Kern-baby,  an  image  dressed 
up  with  corn,  carried  before  the  reapers  to  their  mell- 
supper,  or  harvest  home.  1813  ELLIS  Brand's  Antiq, 
I.  422  note,  An  old  woman.. informed  me  that,  not  half  a 
century  ago,  they  used  every  where  [in  Northumberland]  to 
dress  up  something,  similar  to  the  figure  above  described, 
at  the  end  of  Harvest,  which  was  called  a  Harvest  Doll, 
or  Kern  Baby.  1826  in  Hone  Every -day  Bk.  II.  1166. 
1846  RICHARDSON  Borderer's  Table-Bk.  VII.  375  The 
corn-baby  or  kirn-dolly.  1866  W.  HENDERSON  Folk  Lore 
N.  Counties  66  When  the  sickle  is  laid  down  and  the  last 
sheaf  set  on  end . .  an  image  is  at  once  hoisted  on  a  pole . . 
crowned  with  wheat  ears  and  dressed  up  in  gay  finery, 
a  white  frock  and  coloured  ribbons  being  its  conventional 
attire.  The  whole  group  [of  reapers]  circle  round  this 
harvest  queen  or  Kernbaby,  curtseying  to  her,  and  dancing 
and  singing.  »868  ATKINSON  Clweland  Gloss.t  Kern  baby, 
an  Image,  or  possibly  only  a  small  sheaf  of  the  newly 
cut  corn,  gaily  dressed  up  and  decorated  with  clothes, 
ribbons,  flowers,  &c. 

Kirnel,  -ell,  -elle,  obs.  forms  of  KERNEL. 

Kirre,  obs.  f.  QUARRY  si'.1  (hunting  term). 

HEirSCh  (kirj).  Also  kirsh.  [F.  kirsck, 
abbrev.  of  next.]  =  KIRSCHWASHER. 

1869  Daily  News  25  Aug.,  Distillers  of  the  cherry-stone 
liquor,  called  kirsh.  1874  T.  G.  APPLETON  in  Longfellow's 
Life  (1891)  III.  229,  I  tried  coffee  and  kirsch,  and  they  had 
the  good  old  taste. 

11  Kirsch. wasser(ki-rjvas3r\  Alsokirschen-. 
[Ger.  kirsch(en}wass*r,  f.  kirsche  cherry  +  ivasser 
water.]  An  alcoholic  spirit  distilled  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  from  a  fermented  liquor  obtained 
by  crushing  wild  cherries. 

1819  SCOTT  Leg.  Mont  rose  \\t  We  had  drunk. .about  two 
mutchkins  of  kirschetrwasser.  1826  DISRAELI  Vi~>.  Grey 
VMI.  iv,  A  bottle  of  Kerchen  Wasser,  from  the  Klack  Forest. 
1855  '  E.  S.  DELAMER  '  Kitchen  Garden  (1861)  148  The 
famous  cordials  known  as  kirschwasser  and  maraschino. 

Kirsen,  -dom,  obs.  or  dial.  if.  CHRISTEN  v., 
CHRISTENDOM. 

fKirset1.  Sc. Law.  Obs.  AIsokerset,kirseth, 
kyrset^t.  [app.  a.  ON.  kyrrseta  or  kyrrsxti, 

sitting  in  peace  and  quiet,  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance.] Exemption  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
granted  for  one  year  to  a  new  burgess  (see  quot.). 

In  some  MSS.  of  the  Burgh  Laws  the  erroneous  form 
kirksett  is  found  :  see  Jamleson,  s,  v. 

14..  Burrow  Lawes  c.  27  Quha  sum  evir  be  made  new 
burges  of  a  waste  lande  and  he  hafe  na  lande  wythin  be 
burgh  herberyt  in  be  fyrst  ^ere  he  sail  haf  kyrset  [Latin  text 
kirseth]  And  efter  fie  fyrst  jere  he  sail  haf  herberyt  lande 
and  byggyd.  [1609  SKKXE  Reg.  Maj.  122  He  may  haue 
respit,  or  continuation  for  payment  of  bis  burrow  mailes  for 
ane  zeare,  quhilkis  called  hyrsett  (sic).] 

fKirset  -,  kyrsede,  -ett(e,  obs.  ff.  CRESSET. 

1459-60  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  88  Le  Kirsettez  in 
doino  capitular!  et  Refectorio.  c  1497  Inventory  in  MS. 
Ashinole  1519,  If.  141  b,  In  coquina:  a  chawfere,  a  brandlet, 
a  klrset.  1505-6  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  104  De  11 
petr.  feodi  [coquinae]  pro  le  kyrsett  ad  portam  abbathie. 
1569  /«r'.  in  Trans.  Cnmlld.  fy  West  in  Id.  Arch.  Soc.  X.  34 
On  Kyrsede  &  ij  trepetts  price  vs. 

Kirsine,  -some,  obs.  corruptions  of  CHRISTIAN. 

Kirsp,  variant  of  CRISP  sb. 

Kirtie  (k5*Jt'l),  sbJ-  Forms :  a.  i  cyrtel,  3 
cuer-,  cuyrtel,  3-6  cur-,  kur-,  -tel(l(e,  -til, 
-tyll;  4-5  cartel,  -yl.  £.  2  cer-,  kier-,  2-5 
kertel,  (5  -tyl),  6  kertle,  6-7  -tell.  7.  3  cirtil, 
3-8  kir-,  kyr-,  -tel,  -til,  etc.,  5-  kirtie,  (6-8 
kyrtle).  [OE.  cyrtel = ON.  kyrtitt  tunic  ^Da.  kjortel 
tunic,  gown,  Sw.  kjortel  skirt,  petticoat)  :—*kurtil~) 
app.  a  dim.  of  *knrt-  'short7,  commonly  regarded 
as  an  early  adoption  of  L.  furttts.  The  sense 
'short  coat*,  as  opposed  to  'long  gown',  would 
suit  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  ON.  word,  but 
does  not  apply  to  the  use  in  Eng.] 

1.  A  man's  tunic  or  coat,  originally  a  garment 
reaching  to  the  knees  or  lower,  sometimes  forming 
the  only  body-garment,  but  more  usually  worn 
with  a  shirt  beneath  and  a  cloak  or  mantle  above. 

In  early  instances  freq.  transl.  L.  tunica.  As  the  common 
name  for  an  article  of  male  attire,  kirtie  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  use  about  or  shortly  after  1500 ;  writers  of  the  i6th 
and  i/th  c.  use  it  chiefly  in  describing  robes  of  state.  It 
survived  to  some  extent  in  dialects,  applied  to  a  short 
jacket  or  blouse  (see  quols.  1706  and  1828). 

f  893  K.  /ELFRED  Ores.  \.  i.  §  17  Se  byrdesta  sceall  gyldan 
.  .berenne  kyr  tel  o55e  yterenne.  ctooo  J^LFRIC  Horn.  I.  64 
NitnaS  bis  gold . .  Bicgao  eow  pxllene  cyrtlas.  c  1160  Hat  ton 


Gosp.  Matt.  vil.  15  WarnieS  eow  wiS  leasan  witegen,  \>e 
cume5  to  eow  on  sceapene  kertlen.  c  laoo  Tvin.  Coll.  Horn. 
139  He  ches..Stiue  here  to  shurte  and  gret  sac  to  curtle. 
c  1200  Vices  ff  Virtues  127  Se  be  benimS  Se  (>ine  kiertel,  ^if 
him  bine  mantel,  c  1290  Becket  1155  in  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  139 
Is  Cuyrtel  Jwijt  blaunket.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4161  His 
kyrtil  [Gfftt.  MS.  cirtil]  sal  we  riue  and  rend,  c  1386  CHAUCER 
Miller's  T.  135  I-cladhewas..Al  in  a  kirtel  of  a  lyght  waget. 
1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  307  ^e  curtelle  of  wolle 
ancf  a  pilche.  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  1255  l*o  onarme  hym  the 
knyght  goj's  In  cortyls,  sorcatys  and  schorte  clothys.  1494 
FABVAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxvii.  276  A  man.  .barefote,  and  in 
a  whyte  kyrtell.  1552  HULOET,  Kyrtyll  of  a  kynge  worne 
vnder  the  mantyll  of  estate,  trabea.  1577  HARRISON  England 
\\.  v.  (1877)  i.  116  Giuing  them  [knights  of  the  Garter] 
a  kirtie,  gowne,  cloke,  chaperon  [etc.].  1706  PHILLIPS, 
Kirtie^  a  kind  of  short  Jacket.  1791  COWPER  Oeiyss.  xm. 
485  In  such  a  kirtie  as  the  eyes  of  all  Shall  loath  to  look  on. 
1828  Craven  Dial.,  Kytle,  a  kirtie,  or  a  short  coat  without 
laps  or  skirts.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  341  A 
white-haired  elder  clad  in  kirtie  red. 

2.  A  woman's  gown.     b.  A  skirt  or  outer  petti- 
coat.    (See  quot.  121825.) 

App.  in  common  use  down  to  about  1650,  and  now,  as 
an  archaism,  much  more  frequent  than  sense  i. 

a.  £995  in  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  133  Hio  becwig 
^E5elf  [Isede]  Elhhelmmes  dehter . .  hyre  t  will  brocenan  cyrtel. 
c  1205  LAV.  4993  Heo  nom  hire  on  anne  curtel  [v.  r.  cuertel] 
..hire  hem  heo  up  i-taeh,  hire  cneon  he  was  swiSe  nehi. 
c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron,  (1810)  122  Scho  }ede  out  in  hir 
smok.  .Withouten  kirtelle  or  kemse.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P. 
A.  203  Her  cortel.  .With  precios  perlez  al  umbe-pyghte. 
c  1440  Generydes  4395  The  quene  dede  on  hir  kirtill  fayre 
and  well,  c  1485  Dighy  Myst.  \.  165  Here  entreth  v.  virgynes 
in  white  kertelys.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)23  Though 
ny  be  my  kyrtell,  yet  nere  is  my  smocke.  c  1530  linage 
Hypocr.  i.  417  in  Skcltorfs  Whs.,  Your  curtles  be  of  silke 
With  rochetes  white  as  mylke.  1650  HOWELL  Giraffi's 
Kev.  Naples  ii.  (1664)  9  Ladies  and  gentlewomen  were  for- 
bidden likewise  to  go  abroad  with  wide-hoop'd  gowns  or 
kiitles.  1742  SHFNSTONE  Sckoolmistr.  65  A  russet  kirtie 
fenc'd  the  nipping  air.  a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,, 
Kirtie,  an  outer  petticoat  to  protect  the  other  garments 
from  dust,  &c.  in  riding.  ..Scarcely,  if  ever,  heard  of  now 
that  pillions  are  so  gone  out  of  use.  1873  OUIDA  Pascarel 

1.  117  In  her  ruddy  serge  kirtie  and  her  great  Tuscan  hat. 

3.  fig.  A  coat  or  covering  of  any  kind  ;  a  coat- 
ing of  paint. 

1398,  1582  [see  CURTEL].  ^1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  i.  417 
Thre  kyr  tils  do  theron,  of  marbul  greyne;  But  first  let  on 
be  drie,  and  then  engre[y]ne  A  smaller  cote  aboue  on  that. 
1878  GILDER  Poet  $  Master  74  The  gray  rock  had  not  made 
Of  the  vine  its  glistening  kirtie. 

4.  atlrib.  and  Comb. 

1530  in  Weaver  Wells  Wii/sdZgo)  118  To  by  a  kyrtilcloth 
for  my  mother.  172^  Cock-laird  in  Orpheus  Calcdonius 
(1829),  I  maun  hae  a  silk  hood,  A  kirtle-sark,  wyliecoat,  And 
a  silk  snood,  a  1800  Clerk's  Tiva  Sons  in  Child  Ballads 
(1857)  II.  67  Ben  it  came  the  Mayor's  dauchters  \Vi  kirtie 
coat  alone. 

t  Kirtie,  st>.2  Obs.  ?An  error  for  kintle, 
QUINTAL. 

1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  106/2  Kirtie  Flax  is  twelve 
heads  in  a  bunch,  and  is  about  an  hundred  pounds  in 
weight.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  5),  A  Kirtie  of  Fiax  is  the 
quantity  of  about  100  pounds  Weight,  containing  12  Heads 
in  a  Hunch. 

Kirtie  (kSutl),  v.    [f.  KIRTLE  ^.i] 
trans.  To  cover  or  envelop  as  with  a  kirtie. 
1888  A.  S.  WILSON  Lyric  of  Hopeless  Love  Ixviii,  Dreams 
Kirtie  thee  in  robes  too  fair  For  jealous  Dawn  to  see  thee 
wear.      1896  J.   LUMSOEN  Poems  198   Corn  fields.  .Kyrtle 
This  God's  acre  like  a  queen, 

Kirtled  (kaut'ld),  a.  [f.  KIRTLE  sbl  -t-  -EDS.] 
Clothed  in  a  kirtie  :  often  in  parasynthetic  comb. 

1634  MILTON  Cotnus  254  Amid'st  the  flowry-kirtl'd  Naiades. 
i8ia  BYRON  Ch.  Mar,  n.  Iviii,  The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to 
his  knee.  ,71850  ROSSETTI  Dante  $  Circ.  i.  (1874)  141  A 
lady,  .sweetly  kirtled  and  enlac'd. 

Kirve  (kaiv),  v.  Also  kerve,  curve,  [a.  ON. 
kyrfa  to  carve  \—*kurtyan  \  see  KEIIF.] 

fl.  To  carve.  Hence  kirving-knife^  carving- 
knife.  Obs.  rare. 

1484-5  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  649  Pro  emundacione 
de  le  kirvyngknyflez  d'ni  Prioris,  \zd. 

2.  Coal-mining.  To  undercut  a  seam  ;  to  hole. 
Hence  Krrving  vbl.  sb. ,  the  wedge-shaped  excava- 
tion made  with  the  pick  at  the  bottom  of  a  seam, 
previous  to  blasting  or  bringing  down  the  coal. 

1827  WILSON  Pitman's  Pay  \\.  xxvii,  What  he  gat  was 
varry  sma',  Frae  out  the  kirvens  and  the  nickens.  1851 
GREENWEI.L  Coal-trade  Terms  Northmnb.  $  Durh.  33  The 
coals  obtained  from  the  kirving  are  always  small;  and  as 
the  size  of  the  kirving  is  pretty  constant.. it  follows  that  a 
greater  per  centage  of  small  is  made  in  working  a  thin  than 
a  thick  seam  of  coal.  1865  JF.VONS  Coal  Quest.  (1866)  72 
The  waste  of  coal  in  the  '  kirving '  or  cut  made  by  the 
hewer.  1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining,  Kin>et  to  hole. 

Hence  fXirver  (in  6  kyrvour),  a  carver.   Obs. 

1536-7  Ace.  Rolls  Durham  (Surtees)  703  Sol.  Thome 
Whythed,kyrvor,  2or. 

Kirwanite  (kouwanait).  Mtn.  [Named  after 
R.  Kirwan,  an  Irish  mineralogist  (.1/33-1812): 
see  -ITE*.]  A  fibrous,  green,  chlorite-like  mineral, 
found  in  the  basalt  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

1811  PINKERTOU  Pftral.  I.  561  Kirwanite.  1833  Philos. 
Mag.  III.  85  Kirwanite— Found  by  Mr.  P.  Doran  in 
the  Greenstone  and  Porphyry  of  Mourne,  and  named  by 
Dr.  Thomson. 

f  Kis.  Obs.  rare-1,     [a.  Gr.  «/$.]     A  weevil. 

1658  ROWLAND  Moufefs  Theat.  Ins.  1086  The  English 
call  the  Wheat-worm  Kis,  Pope,  Bowde,  Weevil,  and  Wibil. 
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KISH. 

Kish  '    kip.    Also  8  kesh.    [a.  Ir.  (is  (k/j 

)  ,ct.    hamper:     cf.    KlSHEs]       A    brKe 

wickerwork  basket,  used  in  Ireland  chiefly  for 
cirrvine  turf;  sometimes  mounted  on  a  cnr. 

',780    C   Vouio   T*»r  Ir.l.  >  of  turf  burn* 

{J£  :  n  Irish  Bulls*.  (1803)  180 

.     i,  i  uf  his  Lompanions  leading  their 

I      1841  S.  C.  HM 

II     i->  tiott.   He  pointed  to  the  polatoe  Kish  which  was 
pliccd  upon  the  table.     1842  S.  LOVEK  Handy  Andy  xix. 
I  ;-e  cars  were  in  grc.it  variety,  .some    burc  kishes  in 
which  a  woman  and  some  small  children  might  be  seen. 

b.  Used,  like  gabions,  in  building  the  piers  of 
bridges,  etc.  (see  quot.).  Hence  KUh-work. 

1776  G  SFMPI.C  Building  in  Water  59  Kesh-work,  that  is, 
a  |/j,V  ade  of  the  Boughs  and  Branches 

of  Trees  about  the  size  of  four  or  five  Feet  Square ;  these 
they  sink  in  rows,  by  throwing  stones  . .  into  them  till  they 
Eround,  and  then  filling  them  up.  Ibid.  60  They . .  so  begin 
to  build  their  Piers,  banking  the  Kishes  all  round  with  other 
Stones  and  hard  Stuff  thrown  in. 

Kish  -  kiJX  [Etym.  obscure.  Cf.  F.  chiasse, 
in  Normandy  quiasse,  tiasse  scum  of  metals.] 
A  form  of  impure  graphite,  which  separates  from 
certain  kinds  of  iron  in  the  process  of  smelting, 
floating  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  scales.  Also, 
A  dross  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead.  Hence 
Kishya.  (see  qnot.  182.0. 

tSu  SIR  H.  DAW  CAfiu.  Pliilos.  391  There  is  a  substance 
formed  in  iron  foundries  called  kish,  of  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance, usually  in  thin  scales,  analogous  to  plates  of  polished 
steel.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonaceous  matter  united  to 
iron  1815  I.  NICHOLSON  Opcrat.  Mechanic  330  Theaprjear. 
ance  of  this  substance,  called  by  the  workmen  kish, .  .is  so 
common  an  attendant  on  the  production  of  the  most  highly 
carbonized  iron,  thai  the  workmen  have  applied  the  term 
kiily  to  that  peculiar  sort  of  iron.  1881  RAVMOSD  Mining 
Gloss.,  Kish,  the  blast-furnacemen's  name  for  the  graphite- 
segregations  seen  in  pig-iron  and  in  the  cinder  of  a  furnace 
making  a  very  gray  iron. 

Kishen  (ki-Jsn).  I.  of  Man.  Also  kischen, 
kishon.  [Manx  kishan  =  Ir.  cisean,  dimin.  of  cis, 
KISH  l.]  A  measure  containing  eight  quarts. 

1815  nous  Manx  Peasant  in  Houlston  Tracts  I.  No.  17. 
8  She  . .  brought  him  two  fat  hens,  and  ..  a  kishon  of  oats  t  >  > 
feed  them.  1890  HALL  CAINE  Bondman  \.  vii,  The  April 
ram  would  bring  potatoes  down  to  sixpence  a  kishen. 

Kiskitomas  (-tfmas).  Also  kiskatom, 
kisky-Thomas.  [Corruption  of  an  Amer.  Indian 
name.]  Kiskitomas  nut,  a  hickory  nut. 

1850  Literary  H'orld?  Nov.  (Bartlett),  Hickory,  shell-bark, 
kiskitomas  nut,  Or  whatsoever  thou  art  called.  1858  HOGG 
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2.  fig.  A  light  touch  or  impact. 

1588   SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  IV.  iii.   26   So  sweetc  a  kisse  the 


Kingd.  691  The  fruit  of  Carya  alba,  or  Shell-bark 
Hickory,  are  called  Kisky  Thomas  Nuts,  and  are  also  much 
esteemed  in  America. 


Hickory,  are  called  Kisky  Thomas  Nuts,  i 
.teemed  in  America. 

II  Kismet  (ki-smet).  Also  kismat,  kiamut. 
[Turk,  kismet,  Pers.  qismat,  a.  Arab.  I»-j  (fis>/ia(t) 
portion,  lot,  fate,  f.  qasama  to  divide.]  Destiny, 
fate. 

1849  E.  B.  EASTWICK  Dry  LetK'fs  46  One  day  a  man  re- 
lated to  me  a  story  of  Kismat  or  destiny.  1865  MRS. 
•  i.L  in  Ccrnh.  Mag.  Feb.  210  It's  a  pity  when  these 
old  Saxon  houses  vanish  off  the  land ;  but  it  is  '  kismet '  with 
the  Hamleys.  1883  F.  M .  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Isaacs  \.  19  The 
stars  or  the  fates,  .or  whatever  you  like  to  term  your  kismet. 

KiSS  (kis),  s6.  Forms:  a.  1-4008,  ooss,  3-5 
cosse,  4-6  kosse.  0.  4  cuss,  5  cus,  cusse,  kus, 
6  kusse.  7.  4-7  kisse,  5  kys,  5-6  kysse,  4,  7- 
kiss.  [OE.  coss  =  OKris.  kos,  OS.  cos,  kus  (MDu. 
cus,  cuss,  Du.  kus),  OHG.  dim  '  MUG.  kus,  kos, 
G.  kuss),  OX.  AVJT.T :-OTent.  *kuss-oz.  ME.  cuss 
(kus)  was  app.  developed  from  coss,  as  it  appears 
to  have  had  (u)  not  (li),  and  occurs  in  texts  which 
do  not  use  cusse  (cusse)  for  the  vb.  The  mod.  Eng. 
form  (like  Da.  kys,  Sw.  kyss)  is  from  the  vb.] 

1.  A  touch  or  pressure  given  with  the  lips  (see 
Kiss  v.  i),  in  token  of  affection,  greeting,  or 
reverence  ;  a  salute  or  caress  given  with  the  lips. 

a.  nooo  yEtFRic  Horn.  II.  32  Ic  hine  to  minum  cosse 
araerde.  c  sooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxii.  48  Mannes  sunu  bu 
mid  cosse  sylst.  ,11100  Ags.  I'tic.  in  Wr.AViilcker  309/8 
Osculum,  cos.  a  1*25  A  ntr.  K.  194  Wo  wur3e  his  cos  :  vor 
hit  is  Judases  cos  bet  he  ou  mide  cusse5.  13. .  Gaw.  fy  Gr. 
Knt.  1300  He  had  craued  a  cosse,  bi  his  courtaysye.  1381 
\Vi  IJLIF  Sting  Sol.  i.  i  Kisse  he  me  with  the  cos  of  hismowth. 
1482  Mc"tk  of  Evesliam  {Arb.)25  He. .with  cossis  and  terys 
watt  yd  the  fete  of  the  crosse.  01553  UDALL  Royster  D.  l. 
iii.  24,  I  will  not  sticke  for  a  kosse  with  such  a  man  as  you. 

p.  1390  GuwEh  Con/.  H.  348  Yit  wol  he  stele  a  cuss  or  tuo. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virgin  12  Ful  curteis  was  bi  comeli  cus  [rime 
ihe-.us].  c  1440  Partonopc  '3236  Ther  with  she  yaf  hym  a 
swete  cus.  <i  1519  SKELTON  P.  Sfiarr<rw  361  Many  a  prety 
kusse  Had  I  of  his  swete  niusse. 

y.    £1340  Cursirr  M.  15779  (Gott.)  Wid  a  kiss  [oilier  MSS. 

coss.  CL>seJ  has  bu  mannes  sune  yiito  bi  bandun  broght. 

>f  saghtling  bu  me  bedis.     c  1440 

Promp  far:'.  277/1  Kys,  or  kus,  osculum,  basium.    c  1489 

CAX  i  'vn  ix.  39  To  haue  a  kysse  or  cusse  of  her 

mouth.     i$z6  Pilg r.  I'er/.  (W.  dc  W.  1 531)  278  b,  Kys-c  me 

lorde.with  the  kysse  of  thy  mouth.     1599  SHAKS.  Much  Ado 

H.  i.  322  Speake  cosin;  or. .stop  his  mouth  with  a  kisse,  and 

let  not  him  speake  neither.    1667  M  n  ION  /'.  /..  IV.  502  He.  . 

cl  her  Matron  lip  With  kisses  pure.     1796^7  CoLKKlfiGB 

ira  4  Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss?  Can  danger 

lurk  w'ithtn  u  kis- ''.     183^  I  ,iti»ta  iii.  He  drew 

With  one  i  liro'  My  lips.  1851 

i  peace,  -was  one  of 

the  i 

1871   K.  Eut.is  ('n/ullus  vii    i  A-.k  me,   Lesbia,  what    ihe 

sum  delightful  Of  Iby  kissc*. 


•olden  Sunne  giues  not,  To  those  fresh  morning  drops  vppn 
the  Rose.     1821  SHELLEY  Efifiych.  547  Where  the  pebble- 
paven    shore,    Under   the  quick,   faint    kisses    of    the   sea 
:kles.     1850  TESXYSOX  lit   Mem.   cxvu, 
•  (  toothed  wheels. 

b.  Billiards,  etc.     ^See  Kiss  v.  30.) 
1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Guincy  III.  154  '  That  is  a  cannon  how- 
ever'.    '  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  ..  a  kiss  ! '    1859  CRAWLF.Y  Bu 
05  All  these  canons  are  made  by  a  kiss  from  the  cushion. 

1874  J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  35  A  proper  laying  of  the 
balls  will  preclude  the  undesirable  kiss. 

3.  Name  for  a  small  sweetmeat  or  piece  of  con- 
fectionery ;  a  sugar-plum. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Kisses,  small  confections  or  sugar  plums. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Shakspeare's  kissing-comfits.  1887 
STEVENSON  in  Scritncr's  Maf.  1.612/2  Munching  a' barley- 
sugar  kiss '. 

4.  A  fanciful  term  for  a  drop  of  sealing-wax 
accidentally  let  fall  beside  the  seal. 

1829  Young  Lady's  Bk.  337  No  drops,  or,  as  our  country 
cousins  designate  them,  kisses,  will  fall  in  the  passage  of 
the  wax  from  the  taper  to.,  the  seal.  1848  THACKERAY  I'ait. 
Fair  xxvii,  '  It 's  Peggy  O'Dowd's  fist ',  said  George,  laugh- 
in  *  'I  know  it  by  the  kisses  on  the  seal '.  1850  DICKENS 
Detective  Police-  Parly  Wks.  (Libr.  ed.)  VIII.  307, 1  observed 
that  on  the  back  of  the  letter  there  was  what  we  call  a  kiss— 
a  drop  of  wax  by  the  side  of  the  seal. 

5.  //.   A  local  name  for  the  heartsease  (Viola 
tncolor  ;  cf.  kiss-me,  etc. , in  Kiss-,  KISS-ME-QUICK  . ,. 

1840  SPURDENS  Suffl.  Forty,  Kisses,  the  pansy;  heart's- 
ease, 

6.  Comb.,  as   kiss-giver,   -thrower;    kiss-wort/iy 
adj. ;  kiss-wise  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  kiss. 

n  1586  SIDNEY  Astr.  %  Stella  Ixxiii,  Thy  most  kisse-worthy 

1735    j.'afishaic's   tr.    Gitarints   Pastor  I-'ido  n.    I, 

She,  that  is  The  best  kiss-giver,  shall  receive  her  mead.     1860 

T.  L.  PEACOCK  Gryll  Gr.  298  A  must  beautiful  kiss-thrower. 

1875  LAMER  Poems,  Sympliony  291  Lips  kiss-wise  set. 
Kiss  (kis),  v.     Pa.  t.  and  pple.  kissed  (kist). 

Forms  :  a.  1-2  cyssan,  2-5  kyssen,  3-6  kysse, 
(4  kyse,  kise,  4-6  kys,  kis),  4-7  kisse,  4-  kiss. 
p.  2-6  cusse,  3-4  kusse,  4  ous,  kus ,»') ;  4-6  cus, 
kus,  kuss,  9  dial.  kuss.  7.  3-5  kesse,  4  kes. 
S.  I  cossian ;  4  cosse,  6  kos.  Pa.  t.  i  cyste,  2-5 
kyste,  kiste,  custe,  keste  ;  4-6  kyst,  etc. ;  4  - 
kist;  3-4  cuasede,  cossede,  kyssede,  4-5  -ide, 
•ed,  -id ;  4-  kissed.  Pa.  pple.  i  cyssed,  4-6 
(y)cussed,  cossed,  (i)cust,  kest,  kost,  etc. ;  4- 
kist,  kissed.  [OE.  cyssan  (pa.  t.  cyste,  pa.  pple. 
cyssed)  =  OFris.  kessa,  OS.  kussian  (MUu.  cusscn, 
Du.  kusseri),  OHG.  chusscn,  kttssen  (MHG.  and 
G.  kiissen),  ON.  kyssa  (Sw.  kyssa,  Da.  kysse)  :— 
OTeut.  *knssjan,  f.  *kuss- :  see  prec.  Both  vb.  and 
sb.  are  wanting  in  Gothic,  which  has,  in  the  same 
sense,  kukjan  (cf.  E.Fris.  kiikkeii).  Of  the  ME.  forms 
those  in_y,  i,  were  orig.  Midland  and  Northern  ;  of 
those  in  »,  the  earlier,  down  to  c  1400,  had  U  as 
regular  southern  ME.  repr.  of  OE.  y  ;  the  later  (in 
u  not  if)  are  to  be  compared  with  the  form  kuss  of 
Ki.ss  sb.;  those  in  e  have  partly  e  from  ii  as  in 
Kentish ;  partly  e  as  a  broadening  of  i.  The  rare 
OE.  cossian  (pa.  t.  cossode),  was  a  distinct  forma- 
tion, from  the  sb. ;  but  the  later  examples  (14- 
i6th  c.)  of  coss,  koss,  appear  to  be  merely  the 
ordinary  vb.  assimilated  to  the  sb.  in  its  vowel.] 

1.  trans.  To  press  or  touch  with  the  lips  (at  the 
same  time  compressing  and  then  separating  them), 
in  token  of  affection  or  greeting,  or  as  an  act  of 
reverence ;  to  salute  or  caress  with  the  lips ;  to 
give  a  kiss  to. 

a.  cgoo  tr.  Bxda's  Hist.  in.  iv.  (1890)  166  He..jenom  hine 
pa  bij  bxre  swi5ran  honda  and  cyste.  c  1000  ^ELKRIC 
Gram.  xix.  (Z.)  122  Et  oscular  a.  te  and  ic  com  fram  5e 
cy^se.l.  c  looo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  48  Swa  hwaene  swa 
ic  cysse  se  hyt  is.  Ibid.  49  He  cyste  hyne.  c»5o  Gen.  <y 
Ex.  2355  Euerilc  he  kiste,  on  ilc  he  gret.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
17649  (Cott.)  He  kist  [Gott.  kisced,  Trin.  cust,  Land  kyst] 
bairn  all.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  \.  (Petrus)  1 1 1  pan  kissit 
pai  ilk  ober  sammyne.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  iv.  (Roxb.)  13  He 
schuld  kisse  hir  mouthe  and  hafe  no  drede  of  hir.  1480 
CAXTON  Chron.  Eng.  cxciv.  170  He  fell  doune..and  thryes 
kist  the  grounde.  1589  Pi  ITEXHAM  Eng.  Poesie  III.  xxiv. 
(Arb.)  292  With  vs  the  wemen  (jiue  their  mouth  to  be  kissed, 
in  nther  places  their  cheek,  in  many  places  their  hand. 
1660  F.  BROOKE  Ir.  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  187  Where  perceiving 
a  Crosse,  he  kissed  it  with  tears.  1721  AMHERST-  Ten.t- 
Fil.  No.  3  11754)  12  He  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy :.. some  have  thought  themselves  sufficiently  ab- 
solved from  them  by  kissing  their  thumbs,  instead  of  the 
book.  1847  TENNYSON  fn'nc.  vi.  208  Kiss  her  ;  take  her 
hand,  she  weeps.  1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  ix.  9  Kiss  his 
flowery  face,  his  eyes  delightful. 

p.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hoin.  145  Hie  his  fet . .  mid  hire  muoe 
custe.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  102  Ure  Louerd  mid  his  cosse  ne 
cusseft  none  soule  bet  Iuue3  ei  ping  bute  him.  1297  R. 
GLOUC.  (Rolls)  310  Brut  hire  clupte  and  kuste  \v.  rr.  cussede, 
kyssydj.  c  1340  Cursor  JA  5003  (Trin.)  pei  him  cussed 
swibe  soone  And  dude  her  sackes  to  be  vndone.  1362 


KISS. 

|    chieue  it  dotyng  foole,  but  it  must  be  cu«t  [rime  must]. 
1567  DRANT  Horace^  De  art  c  poet.   B  vj,  Thou  might-;!.. 
;md  cull,  and  cusse  thy  darling  apishe 
finite.     1825  HKOCKETT,  Kuss,  to  kiss. 

y.    t  1200  Vicesfy  Virtues  117  Rih(thvisnesse  and  Sibsum- 
nesse  kesten  hem  to-gedere.     a  1300  Cursor  M.  24533,  '  ^est 
him  (>an  bath  frunt  and  chek.     c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Ckron. 
It  'ace  (Rolls)  6804  J>e  Romayns  [»em  ku^ie.K  w.-ntc^'i 
c  1375  5"<r.  /.ff.  Saints  xviiL  (Egi^ciane)  1050  , 
To  kes  hyre  fete,      c  1449  PECOCK  V 


LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  Prol.  70  pe  lewede  Men..comen  vp  kncl- 
ynge  andcusseden  his  IJulIe.     1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
II!.    127    Ooii  J>at  hadde  ycused  \i\rr.   y-cussed,  kysshed, 
kissidej  his  doubter  in  J>c  hi^e  we  ye.     1389  in   Ettg,  • 
(1870)  6  (St.  Kntherine,  Lnri<l.,m  Km-ru  h  brother  and 
. .  atte  resceyuynyc  .schule  kusse  eueri  other,    c  1450 
Myst.  iShaks.  Sue.)  83,  I  crye  the  mercy,  Lord,  and  thin 
Erthe  tus.    '11553  UUALI.  Ke>ystt:>'  />.  t.  iii.    (Arb.)  23  III 


r.  270  Thei  k.. 
the  feete  of  the  ymage. 

S.  c  1000  ^LLFRIC  Horn.  I.  566  Heo  5a  mid  micelre  blisse 
hit  awrehte,  and  wepende  cossode.  1383  WYCI.IF  Gen.  xxvii. 
27  He  com  nerre,  and  cossyde  h>Tn.  1555  PHAER  sEntid 
i.  1  1  And  swetely  kost  his  doughter  dere,  [So  1584  Tu  YNF.], 
b.  tramf.  Of  birds  :  To  touch  lightly  with  the 
bill  by  way  of  a  caress. 

1398  THEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xu.  vii.  (MS.  BodU  If.  117  b/2 
pe  culuere  is  a  lecherous  bridde  and  kussej>  euerich  oper 
tofore  ye  tredinge.     a  15*9  SKELTON  Sp.  Parrot  26^ 
kus  me,  Parrot,  kus  me. 

2.  intr.  or  absoL  :    usually  of  two   persons,  in 
reciprocal  sense. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9750  (Cott.)  And  dom  and  pes  do  samen 
kys.  c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chrcn,  (1810)  86  He  said  ban  his 
avis,  '  Kisse  &  be  not  wro^e  *.  At  be  first  j^ei  kiste,  as  frendes 
felle  to  be.  1390  GOWF.R  Conf.  II.  27  Therupon  thei  kisten 
bothe.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  n.  vi,  Whan  they  were 
mette  they  putte  of  her  helmes  and  kyssed  to  gyders.  1604 
E.  G[RIMSTONE]  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  v.  iv.  330  To  make 
a  certaine  sound  with  their  mouthes  (.like  people  that  kissed). 
1660  F.  BROOKE  tr,  Le  Blanc's  Trav.  156  Then  kissing  in 
si^n  of  peace.  1710-11  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  89  Kiss  and 
be  friends,  sirrah.  1847  TENNYSON  Pri'nc.  vi.  271  Kiss  and 
be  friends,  like  children  being  chid  !  1850  —  In  Afe»i.  Conch, 
Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  are  gone. 

b.  trans,  with  cognate  obj.  ;  also,  to  express  by 
kissing. 

''.  1830  TENNYSON  Sea-Fairies  34  We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses, 
and  speak  sweet  words.  1864  —  Ayhners  Field  472  He 
pluck'd  her  dagger  forth..  Kissing  his  vows  upon  it  like 
a  knight.  1883  E.  P.  ROE  in  Harper's  Mag.  Dec.  51/2 
Coming  to  kiss  good-night? 

3.  fig.    a.    trans.    To   touch   or  impinge  upon 
lightly,  as  if  in  affection  or  greeting. 

(11420  [see  6  b],  1592  SHAKS.  Ven.  <y  Ad.  872  As  she 
rumics,  the  bushes  in  the  way,  Some  catch  her  by  thenetke, 
some  kisse  her  face.  1593  —  Rich.  //,  HI.  iii.  191  You  debase 
your  Princely  Knee,  To  make  the  base  Earth  prowd  with 
tissing  it.  1596  —  Merck,  V.  v.  i.  2  When  the  sweet  winde  did 
gently  kisse  the  trees.  1637  FELTHAM  Resolves  n.  [i.]  i.  (1628) 
i  When  a  Rich  Crowne  ha's  newly  kiss'd  the  Temples  of  a 


gladded  King.     1805  SCOTT  Last  Minstr.  n.  xi,  The  moon- 
kissed  the  holy  pane.     1820  SHELLEY  Lovers  Philos.  ii, 


bean 


See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven  . .  And  the  moonbeams 
kiss  the  sea.     1829  HOOD  Eng.  Aram  xxxvi,  While  gentle 
sleep  The  urchin's  eyelids  kiss'd. 
b.  intr.  (in  reciprocal  sense). 

1592  SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jitl,  n.  vi.  n  Like  fire  and  powder: 
Which  as  they  kisse  consume.  1818  SHELLEY  Woodm.  \ 
Night.  54  Where  high  branches  kiss.  1847  EMERSON  Poctns, 
Hafiz  Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 478  Let  us  make  our  glus.-cs  kiss.  1870 
TKNNYSON  Window  24  Rose,  rose  and  clematis,  Trail  and 
twine  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

C.  spec,  in  Bowls^  Billiards^  etc.,  said  of  a  ball 
touching  another  ball  lightly,  esp.  after  it  has 
struck  it  once,  as  in  a  'cannon'  at  billiards.  Const. 
trans,  of  the  one  ball,  or  (in  causal  sense)  of  the 
player ;  or  intr.  (in  reciprocal  sense)  of  the  two 
balls. 

1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  60  At  Bowles  euery  one 
craues  to  kisse  the  maister.  1611  SHAKS,  Cywb.  n.  i.  2  When 
I  kist  the  lacke  vpon  an  vp-cast,  to  be  hit  away.  1873 
BENNETT  &  CAVENDISH  Billiards  181  If  played  a  true  half 
ball,  the  red  and  white  will  kiss  and  spoil  the  cannon.  1874 
J.  D.  HEATH  Croquet  Player  35  The  roll  of  pressure  of  the 
mallet  t  must  not  send  the  rear  ball  so  as  to  catch  or  'kiss' 
the  front  one.  1894  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  275  The  balls  ki^ed 
and  glided  off  gently  at  the  exact  angle  required.  1897 
Daily  Chron.  16  Feb.  5/7  Roberts  made  a  pretty  cannon  off 
the  red,  kissing  the  white  out  of  balk. 

4.  trans,  with  adv.,  prep.,  or  compl.  To  put,  get, 
or  bring  by  kissing :  as  to  kiss  away  =  to  remove, 
put  away,  or  lose  by  kissing,  (lit.  and^/g*.) 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  C/.  m.  x.  7  We  haue  kist  away  King- 
domes,  and  Prouinces.  1820  SHELLEY  Sensitive  Plant  n.  iv, 
The  morn  kissed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes.  1832  TENNYSON 
Miller's  Dau.  xix,  Dews,  tiiat  would  have  fall'n  in  U:ai>, 
I  kiss'd  away.  1842  —  The  Day-dream  L'Envoi  iii,  That 
I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  !  1856  MRS.  BROWNING  Aur. 
Lt'2\r/i  i.  52  KisMiit;  full  st use  into  empty  words. 

1 5.  trans.  To  cause  to  kiss,  fraternize,  or 
associate.  O&s. 

1562  A.  SCOTT  Neiv  Year  Gift  Q.  Mary  127  SicChristianis 
to  kis  w(  Chauceris  kuikis  God  gife  f>e  grace. 

6.   Phrases. 

a.  To  kiss  the  book,  \.  e.  the  Bible,  New  Testament,  or 
Gospels,  in  taking  an  oath  tcf.  BOOK  sb.  43).  b.  To  kiss 
the  cu/>,  to  take  a  sip  of  liquor  ;  to  drink.  C.  To  kiss 
the  einst,  to  be  overthrown,  humiliated,  ruined,  or  slain; 
to  yield  abject  submission,  d.  To  kiss  the  ground,  .a\  to 
prostrate  oneself  on  the  ground  in  token  of  homage ;  (jfyjif, 
to  be  overthrown  or  brought  low.  e.  To  kiss  the  hand 
(hands\  of  a  sovereign  or  superior,  as  a  ceremonial  gn. 
or  leave-taking,  or  on  appointment  to  an  office  of  state 
under  the  sovereign  ;  formerly,  in  complimentary  speech  or 
writing,  merely  =  to  pay  one's  respects,  to  salute  or  bid  fare- 
well, f.  To  kiss  the  hare's  foot;  see  HARE  sb.  2.  g.  To 
kiss  (the)  pax  \  see  PAX.  h.  To  kiss  the  post,  to  be  shut 
out  in  consequence  of  arriving  too  late.  i.  /0£iJ*Mrra/,to 
i  «.r correction  submissively,  tj.  Tokis.f 
the  stocks,  to  be  confined  in  the  stocks  :  so  ^  to  kisstheClinkt 
the  Counter  (see  CLINK  sb?,  COUNT FK  iA::  7). 

a.   1523  FIT/HERB.  Sun>.  20  b,  I  Mable  be  .. 

so  helpe  me  god  and  my  hylydome,  and  kys:>e  the  boke. 


KISS-. 

1610  SHAKS.  7Vw/.  n.  ii- 145  Come,sweare  to  that:  kisse  the 
Kooke.  1765  IJLACKSTONK  COMM.  I.  vi.  (1809)  235  After  this 
the  king  or  queen.. shall  say,  'The  things  which  I  have 
here  !  •  <1  I  will  perform  and  keep:  so  help  me 

God  ':  and  thun  .shall  kU>  the  book.  1899  BESANT  Orange 
Girl  n.  ,\ii,  After  kissing  the  Testament  ..  he  turned  an 
unblushing  front  to  the  Prosecutor. 

b.  a  1420  HOCCI.KVK  /V  AY^'.  rrinc.  3815  More  Is.  .honur- 
able,  a  man  compleyne  of  thrist,  Than  dronken  be,  whan  he 
be  cuppe  ha{>  kist.  1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  25  Kiss- 
ing the  cupp  too  often.  1623  COCKERAM,  Delibate^  to  sippe, 
or  kisse  the  cup.  1808  SCOTT  Mann.  v.  xii,  The  bride  kissed 
the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up,  He  quaffed  off  the  wine, 
he  threw  down  the  cup. 

C.  1835  I.  TAYLOR  Spir.  Despot,  x.  410  To  kiss  the  dust 
before  monstrous  superstitions.  1867  TROLLOPE  Chron, 
Barset  II.  Ivi.  129  She  had  yielded, and  had  kissed  the  dust. 

d.  1589  Posy  nil's  Ret.  B,  Ouerthrow  the  state,  and  make 
the  Emperiall  crowne  of  her  Mates t  ye  kisse  the  ground.  1601 
R.  JOHNSON  Kingd.  <y  Ccinimv.  (1603)  149  In  the  Church 
he  kisseth  the  grounde  with  his  forehead.     1782  Cuui-nt 
Boadicea  19  Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground.     1841 
LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  86  He  went  again  to  the  King,  and 
kissed  the  ground  before  him. 

e.  c  1575  Diurn.  Occnrr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  332  The  castell 
men  kust  thair  hand  with  schutting  of  small   artailyerie. 
1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  in.  Hi.  104  Thy  thrice-noble  Cousin, 
Harry  Bullingbrooke,  doth  humbly  kisse  thy  hand.     1654 
Sii'  K.  NICHOLAS  in  N.  Papers  (Camden)  II.  94  My  sonne 
will  kiss  your  hands  in  a  letter  of  his  owne  by  the  next  post. 
1670  LADY  MARY  BERTIE  in  J2t/t  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Counn. 
App.  v.   21  The  Dittchesse  . .  presented   mee  to   kisse  the 
Queene's  hand.      1680  LADY  CHAWORTH  ibid.  55  Mr.  Vice- 
cnamberlaine.  .kisses  your  hands  and  begs  your  commands 
if  unv  into  France  sudainly.       1710  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  ^722/2 
He  had  this  Day  the   Honour  of  kissing  Her   Majesty's 
Hand.       1768  in  f'riv.  Lett.  Ld.  Malntesbury  I.  159,  I  had 
intended  to  set  off,  as  soon  as  I  could  kiss  hands.      1809  G. 
ROSE  Diaries  (1860)  II.  434  The   Marquis  could  not  kiss 
hands  for  the  Seals.      1854  CDL.  WISEMAN  Fabiola  n.  -\\\. 
325  Fulvius.. kissed  the  emperor's  hand  and  slowly  retired. 

h.  c  1515  BARCLAY  Egloges  ii.  (1570)  Biv/a  Thou  shalt 
lose  thy  meat  and  kisse  the  post.  1600  HEVWOOD  \$t  Pt. 
Edw.  IV,  Wks.  1874  IV.  47  Make  haste  thou  art  best,  for 
feare  thou  kiss  the  post.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON  rhraseol. 
Gen.  (1693)  475  You  must  kiss  the  post,  or  hares  foot,  Sero 
vcncrc  bnbulci. 

i.  a  1586  SIDNEY  Arcadia  n.  (1867)  190  Yet  he  durst  not 
but  kiss  his  rod  and  gladly  make  much  of  his  entertainment. 
1628  SHIRLEY  IVitty  Fair  One  i.  iii,  Come,  I'll  be  a  good 
child,  and  kiss  the  rod.  1774  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Early  Diary 
(1889)  I.  271  If  you  will  so  far  favour  me,  I  will  gladly  kiss 
the  rod.  1800  I.  MILNER  in  Life  xii.  (1842)  200  When  the 
fits  of  illness  come,  I  do  not,  1  believe,  properly  kUs  the  rod. 

j.  1575  Gainin.  Gnrt<>n  v.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsky  III.  235 
Well  worthy. .  to  kisse  the  stockes.  1588  \.\}-D&\A*Diotrephes 
(Arb.)  22,  I  will  make  thee  kiss  the  Clinke  for  this  geare. 
1620  ROWLANDS  Night  Raven  (1872)  n  You  kisse  the 
Counter  sirra.  1626  Letter  (N.),  Some  constables,  for 
refusing  to  distrain,  have  kissed  the  Counter. 

Hence  Kissed  ^kist,  poet,  krsed),  ///.  a. 

c  1440  Proiitp.  Parv.  277/1  Kyssed,  osculatus,  basiatus. 
1591  SPENSER  .17.  ffteMera  730  He.  .unto  all  doth  yeeld  due 
curtesie  ;  But  not  with  kissed  hand  belowe  the  knee.  1868 
D.  COOK  Dr.  Muspratt's  Patients^  etc.,  Milly  Lance  ii,  It 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more,  .confused,  the  kisser 
or  the  kissed. 

Kiss-  in  Comb.,  forming  jfo.  and  adjs.  [Kiss  is 
the  imperative  or  stem  oflhe  vb.]  f  Kiss-cheeks 
a.,  kissing  or  lightly  touching  the  cheeks;  f  kiss- 
cloud  a.,  so  high  as  to  '  kiss'  or  touch  the  clouds, 
cloud-kissing ;  kiss-cow  a. ,  that  kisses  the  cow  for 
the  sake  of  the  milk,  that  stoops  to  indignities  for 
a  consideration ;  kisa-me,  local  name  for  the  wild 
heartsease;  also,  tor  London  Pride,  Herb  Robert, 
and  Spur  Valerian  (Centranthits  ntber)  (H.  Friend 
Devonsh.  Plant  Names  1882) ;  kiss-me-at  (or 
behind)-the-(garden-)gate,  the  cultivated  hearts- 
ease, also  London  Pride;  kiss -me -ere -I -rise, 
heartsease  ;  kiss-me-twice-before-I  rise,  Love- 
in-a-mist,  Nigtlla  dauiascena\  kiss-my-loof  (6V.), 
a  person  given  to  compliment  (cf.  Kiss  v.  6  e) ;  kiss- 
sky  a.,  so  high  as  to  'kiss1  or  touch  the  sky.  See 
also  KISS-IN-THE-RING,  KISS-ME-QUICK. 

ai$86  SIDNEY  Atvad£a.(i6»9)  85  Inrowes  of  "Kisse-cheeks 
they  raine.  1605  SVLVKSTER  Du  Bartasu.  iii.  HI.  Law 
234  Driving  forth  to  *kisse-cloud  Sina's  foot  His  fleecy  Flock. 
1840  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  498  If  we  are.  .to  allow  that 
the  hope  of  living  renowned  in  story  is  a  sufficient  motive 
for  all  sorts  of  despised  labours.,  we  have  no  such  *kiss-cow 
tastes.  1877  N.  I!-'.  Line.  Gloss.,  *Kiss*me,  the  wild  heart's- 
ease.  1787  WITHERING  /int.  Plants  (1796)  II.  262  Viola 
tricolor . .  Heart 's-ease . .  *Kiss  me  at  the  garden  gate,  a  1825 
FORBY  I'oc.  A".  Angtia,  l\i$s-me~at-tht;~gard<:n-ga.te,  1884 
BLACK  Jnd.  Shaks.  vii,  Did  you  never  hear  it  called  '  Kiss- 
me-at-the-gate'?  1597  GERARDF.  Herbal  App.,  *Kissc  me 
ere  I  rise  is  Pansics.  1664  R.  TURNER  Botatwl.  223  (Nigella) 
is  also  called.. of  some,  *Kiss  me  twice  before  I  rise.  1894 
CROCKETT  Raiders  97  [The  smuggler  shouted] '  such  a  set 
of  *kiss-my  loofs,  you  king's  men  ! '  1603  FAIRFAX  Eclogues 
iv,  Cypress  with  his  "kiss-sky  tops. 

Kissable  (ki-sab'l),  a.  [f.  Kiss  v.  +  -ABLE.] 
Capable  of  or  adapted  for  being  kissed  ;  such  as 
to  invite  kissing, 

1815  SOUTHEY  Lett.  (1856)  III.  3  Love  from  all  to  all,  and 
kisses  as  many  as  you  please  to  give  to  the  kissable  part  of 
the  family.  1871  M.  COLLIKS  Mrq.  fy  Merch.  II.  ii.  34  Her 
..quiet  kissable  mouth.  1891  R.  &JPLJNG  ££g£l  that  failed 
viii,  Maisie  looked  more  than  usually  kissable. 

Hence  Kissabl'lity;   Kiss  ably  adv. 

1884  G.  ALI.KN  Philistia  I.  ii.  51  [Her  Hps]  suggested  to  a 
critical  eye  the  distinct  notion  of  kissability.  1888  J.  C. 
TEAFFRESON  Lady  Hamilton  $  Ld.  Nelson  I.  vi.  86  The 

ips  that  curled  so  kissably. 
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Kissee  (kisr).    [f-  Kiss  v-  +  "EE>]    One  wno  *3 

kissed  ;  the  receiver  of  a  kiss. 

18*7  LYTTON  .Pif/faM  1,  This  Hebe,  Mr.  Gordon  greeted 
with  a  loving  kiss  which  the  kissee  resented.  1887  A  tkenjunt 
i  Jan.  39/2  The  shy  cspicgicrie  of  the  kissee  and  the  inno- 
cent grace  and  audacity  of  the  kisser, 

Kisser  (ki-sai).  [f.  Kiss  v.  +  -ER  1.]  One  who 
kisses ;  the  giver  of  a  kiss. 

1537  LATIHKK  .SVrM.  ltf.Con.voc.  Dj  b,  Some  brought  forth 
..pedaries  for  pilgrimes,  some  o.scularies,  for  kyssers.  1552 
UrioKT,  Kysser,  basiator,  osculator.  a  1625  FLETCHER 
l.oi'c's  Cure  n.  i,  A  kisser  of  men,  in  drunkenness,  and 
a  betrayer  in  sobriety.  1788  LD.  AUCKLAND  Diary  in  Corr. 
(1861)  II.  88  Everybody  kissed  everybody's  hands  ..  there 
were  335  kissers,  and  eight  that  were  kissed.  1832  L.  HUNT 
Poems  169  Kissers  of  flow'rs,  lords  of  the  golden  bowl. 

Kissing  (ki'sirj),  vbL  sb.     [f.  Kiss  v.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Kiss. 

a  1300  /*?(>;-/-  <y  fil.  513  Here  kessinge  Meste  amile  And  bat 
hem  bu£te  litel  while,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxv.  70 
Thin  heved  doun  boweth  to  suete  cussinge.  c  1400  Destr. 
T?~i>y  2931  Acoyntyng  horn  with  kisflyng  &  clippyng  in 
Annes.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  284  b,  Goostly 
embracynges,  clepynges,  kyssynges.  1697  VANURI;GH  Re- 
lapse \.  ii,  Kissing  goes  by  Favour;  he  likes  you  best. 
a  171^  IJURNET  Hist,  Ref.  (1820)  III,  101  So  many  bowings, 
cruising*,  and  kissings  of  the  altar.  1860  PUSKV  Min.  Proph, 
82  Kissing  in  the  East  was  a  token  of  Divine  honour, 
whether  to  an  idol  or  to  God. 

2.  ait  rib.  and   Combn  as   kissing  scene,  -stuff; 
t  kissing  cause  (app.)  =  next ;  t  kissing-comfit, 
a   perfumed   comfit    for    sweetening    the   breath ; 
kissing  dance  •»  CUSHION-DANCE  ;   kissing-gate, 
a  small  gate  swinging  in  a  U-  or  V-shaped  enclosure, 
so  as  to  allow  only  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time ; 
f  kissing-strings  sh.  pi.,  a  woman's  bonnet-  or 
cap- strings   tied   under   the   chin  with   the   ends 
hanging  loose. 

1620  Su'cftiaw  Arraigned  (1880)  12  Their  very  breath  Is 
sophisticated  with  Amber-pellets,  and  *kissing  causes.  1598 
SHAKS.  Merry  II'.  v.  v.  22  Let  it  . .  haile  'kissing-Comfits, 
and  snow  Enngoes.  1660  R.  MAY  Accompl.  Cook  (1665)  271 
To  make  Masked ines,  called  Rising  Comfits  or  Kissing 
Comfits.  1899  Daily  News  14  Sept.  7/1  There  was  the 
famous  *kissing  dance,  'Joan  Saunderson  '.  1875  PARISH 
.V/f.svic.v  Gloss.,  Cuckoo  Gate,,  .called  in  I  lamp-hire  a  *  kissing- 
gate.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Sotn,  Word-bk.,  Kissiug-gate  . . 
It  is  only  made  to  open  far  enough  for  one  person  to  pass  at 
a  time.  1896  Westw.  Gaz.  7  Nov.  7/1  The  disappearance 
of  the  last  of  the  kissing-gates  on  Parliament  Hill,  a  1735 
AKBUTHNOT  yohttBull\\\,  Misc.  Wks.  1751  II.8qThe*kissing- 
Scene  being  at  an  end.  1705  London  Ladies  Dressing-room 
(X.),  Behind  her  back  the  streamers  fly,  And  xkissing-strings 
hang  dangling  by.  1818  SCOTT  llrt.  Midi,  xlv,  The  old- 
fashioned  terms  of  manteaus,  sacques,  kissing-strings,  and 
so  forth,  would  convey  but  little  information  even  to  the 
milliners  of  the  present  day.  1690  CROWNE  Eng.  Frier  in. 
30  Fy  Sir :  you  are  a  Priest,  you  have  no  *kissing-stuff 
about  you. 

Kissing,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
kisses  :  see  the  verb, 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N,  in.  ii.  140  Thy  lips,  those  kissing 
cherries.  1784  COWPER  Let.  to /.  Newton  29  Mar.,  A  most 
loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted  gentleman.  1864  W.  CORY 
Lett.  $  Jrnls.  (1897)  132  In  the  wood  we  met  just  one 
kissing  shower. 

b.  Comb,  kissing-crust  (colloq.},  the  soft  part 
of  the  crust  of  a  loaf  where  it  has  touched  another 
in  baking ;  *  also  the  under-crust  in  a  pudding  or 
pie  *  (Farmer  Slang} ;  kissing  kind  a.,  kind  or 
friendly  enough  to  kiss,  on  affectionate  terms. 

1708  W.  KING  Cookery  191  (R.)  These  brought  him  kissing- 
crusts.  1822  LAMB  Klia  Ser.  i.  Praise  Chimney  sweeper st 
How  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that 
piece  of  kissing-crust.  1842  BARHAM/W^/.  Leg.*  Nell  Cook, 
A  mouldy  piece  of  kissing-crust  as  from  a  Warden-pie.  1852 
R.  S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  (1893)  153  Our  friends., 
seemed  more  inclined  to  fraternize.  Not  that  they  were  as 
yet  kissing  kind.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Dec.  3/1  Russia  and 
Germany  are  once  more  kissing  kind. 

Hence  Xi'ssingly  adv. 

1836  K.  HOWARD  R,  Reefer  xxxix,  The  breeze  came  so 
freshly  and  kissingly  on  my  cheek.  1892  Pall  Mall  Mag. 
7  Sept.,  She  pouted  her  lips  kissingly. 

Kiss-iil-tlie-rillg.  An  open-air  game  played 
by  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  stand  in  a  ring 
with  hands  joined,  except  one  who  runs  round 
outside  the  ring  and  touches  (or  drops  a  handker- 
chief behind)  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  there- 
upon leaves  the  ring  and  runs  after  the  first,  kissing 
him  or  her  when  caught. 

1825  HONE  Eyery-day  Bk.  1. 691  There  were  several  parties 
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custom  on  Hampstead  Heath  for  the  week  following  Bank 
Holiday  is  the  playing  of  kiss-in-the-ring  on  a  large  scale  on 
a  special  part  of  the  West  Heath. 

Kissless  (ki-sles),  a.  [f.  Kiss  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  kiss,  unkissecl. 

1708  Brit.  Afiolla  No.  48.  3/2  Poor  Lovesick,  kissless 
Spark.  1892  Temple  Bar  Mag.  Oct.  158  He  had  been 
tucked  in,  kissless  because  unrepentant. 

Kiss-iue-quick.     [See  Kiss-.] 

1.  A  small  bonnet  standing  far  back  on  the  head, 
formerly  fashionable.  (Also  attril>.) 

1852  G.  W.  BUNCAV  Crayon  Sk.  (1854)  372  She  wears  . .  a 
Kossuth  hat  instead  of  a  '  kiss-me-quick  '.  1855  HALIBLIRTON 
Nat.  fy  Hum.  Nat.  I.  287  She  has  a  new  bonnet  on.  ..It  has 
a  horrid  name,  it  is  called  a  kiss-me-quick.  1886  BARINC- 
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KISTVAEN. 

GOULD  Court  Royal  ii,  This  Dolly  Varden  with  panniers. . 
and  a  kiss-me-quick  bonnet. 

2.  A  ringlet  in  front  of  the  ear.     (Also  alt  rib.} 
1893  Q.  [COUCH]  Delectable  Duchy  16  Her  hair  . .  had  . . 

been  . .  twisted  in  front  of  either  ear,  into  that  particular 
ringlet  locally  called  a  kiss-me-quick. 

3.  Local   name   for   several  plants,   also   called 
kiss-me   (see   Kiss-).      So    Kiss-me-quick-and-go, 
Southernwood  {Artemisia  Abrotannni}. 

1882  H.  FRIEND  Devon.  Plant  N.t  Kiss-me,  Kiss-me-love, 
or  Kiss-me-quick,  (i)  Saxifraga  wnbrosa.  .  .(2)  Geranium 
Robertianum. . .  (3) . .  Centranthus  ruder.  Ibid.^  Kiss-me- 
}uick-*md-go,  Artemisia  Abrotanum.  Doubtless  in  re- 
lerence  to  the  other  common  names  of  Boy's  Love,  Maiden's 
Ruin.  1886  ELWORTHY  W.  Som.  IVord-hk.,  Kiss-me-quick, 
the  pansy  or  heart's-ease.  The  wild  variety. 

Kissti;,  variant  of  CUSTI  Obsn  munificent. 

Kist  (kist),  j^.l  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Forms  : 
(i  cest,  cist,  cyst),  3-5  kiste,  4-  kist,  (4-6 
kyst(e,  4  kyfltte,  6  keste).  [Northern  form  of 
CHEST  $bl  ;  either  directly  from  Scandinavian,  or 
owing  its  form  to  Norse  influence  :  cf.  ON,  kista, 
Sw.  kista,  Da.  kiste  \  also  Du.  kist,  Ger.  kiste. 
\Vith  the  various  senses,  cf.  CHEST  i,  3,  4,  5.] 

1.  A  chest,  box,  coffer.     (In  Sc.  the  specific  term 
for  a  servant's  trunk.) 

c  1300  Havffo&zoiB  Al  |?at  he  milhen  (=  by  mihten]  fynde 
Of  hise,  in  arke  or  in  kiste.  13 . .  E.  E.  Allit.  /'.  C.  159  Ouer- 
borde  bale  to  kest, . .  Her  kysttes  &  her  coferes,  c  1420  Sir 
A  mad  ace  (Camden)xliv,  Kistes  and  cofurs  bothe  ther  stode, 
..fulle  of  gold  precius  and  gode.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot. 
II.  21  All  tha  buikis  tha  kist  hes  brocht  till,  ijgz  A.  WILSON 
Watty  fy  Meg  in  Chambers'  Pop.  Hum.  Scot.  Poems  (1862) 
82  On  a  kist  he  laid  his  wallet.  1825  BROCKETT,  Kist,  a 
chest.  1866  ENGEL  Nat.  Mus.  viii,  272  The  instances  where 
an  organ — or  'a  kist  o'  whistles',  as  this  noble  instrument 
has  been  termed— has  gained  favour  in  a  Scotch  congrega- 
tion, are  exceptional.  1888  Pail  Mall  G.  g  June  3/2  It 
bears  the  strongest  family  resemblance  to  carvings  on  the 
old  Cumberland  kists. 

tb.  Applied  to  the  '  ark'  of  bulrushes  in  which 
Moses  was  placed  ;  and  to  Noah's  ark.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5614-17  (Cott.)  A  rescen  [MS.  An  esscen] 
kyst  [Gott.  a  kist  of  rises)  sco  did  be  wroght,..In  H*  kist  J>e 
barn  sco  did.  13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  449  'Now  Noe ', 
quoth  oure  lorde,  '  . .  Hatz  bou  closed  \>y  kyst  with  clay 
alle  aboute?1 

2.  A  basket.     (Cf.  CHEST  sbl  4.) 

1724  in  Ramsay  Tea-t,  Misc.  (1733)  I.  29  Ane  auld  kist 
made  with  wands,  And  that  sail  be  your  coffer.  1861 
CLINGTON  F.  O'Donnell  35  Servant  maids.. were  collected 
around  a  kist  or  basket  of  potatoes,  .peeling  them  for  the 
colcannon. 

3.  A  chest  or  place  in  which   money  is   kept ; 
a  treasury ;  also  transf.  the  store  of  money  itself. 

1619  FLETCHER  Loy.  S-ubj.  in.  iii,  When  the  kist  increased 
not.  1816  SCOTT  Antiq.  xxiv,  Yon  kist  is  only  silver,  and 
I  aye  heard  that  M  isticot's  pose  had  muckle  yellow  gowd  in  *t. 

4.  A  coffin  ;  a  stone  coffin  or  sarcophagus. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21018  Si^en  was  his  bodi.  .laid  in  kist  o 
marbil  stan.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3439  par  ligges 
a  kist  on  be  north  syde.  a  1555  LYNDESAY  Tragcdie  266 
Thay  Saltit  me,  syne  cloist  me  in  ane  kyste.  1596  DALRVMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vii.  35  In  a  kist  of  leid  he  is  laid. 
1721  KELLY  Sc.  Prov.  6  A'  that  you'll  get  will  be  a  kist 
and  a  sheet  after  all.  1835  ROBINSON  \\~hitby  Gloss.  s.v., 
'  A  kirk  garth  kist ',  a  churchyard  chest,  a  coffin. 

b.  Archxol.   =Cisrri,  KISTVAEN. 

1853  PHILLIPS  Rivers  Yorksh.  viii.  208  In  a  conspicuous 
barrow. .The  kist  contained  a  female  skeleton.  1866  LA  ING 
Prch.  Ran.  Caithn.  45  This  kist  contained  an  extended 
male  skeleton  with  a  rude  flint  spear-head.  1868  G.  STEPHENS 
Runic  Mon.  I.  255  In  this  kist  lay  four  glazed  pots  or  urns. . 
full  of  ashes  and  bones  and  charcoal. 

Hence  Ki'stful,  as  much  as  nils  a  kist. 

?<ri644  Lesly's  March  in  Scott  Affnstr.  Scott.  GonL,  The 
kist-fou  of  whistles,  That  mak  sick  a  cleiro.  1816  SCOTT 
Antig.  xxiv,  Sic  another  kistfu*  o'  silver. 

II  Kist,  sh*  East  Indies.  [Urdu  (Pers.,  Arab.) 
k«s  qist  portion,  instalment.]  An  instalment  (of 
the  yearly  land  revenue  or  other  payment).  Hence 
Kist-bundy  :  see  quot.  1764. 

1764  Ann.  Reg.  192/2  Kistbundee,  a  contract  for  the  acquit- 
tance of  a  debt  by  stated  payments.  1799  MRQ.  WKLLESLEY 
in  Owen  Desp.  (1877)  188  Purneah  had  discharged  the  first 
monthly  kist  of  the  subsidy  stipulated  by  the  late  treaty. 
1805  SIR  J.  MALCOLM  in  Sir  J.  Kaye  Life  (1856)  I.  xiii.  346 
We  expect  three  or  four  lakhs  of  the  kist  due  a  twelvemonth 
hence  to  be  paid  immediately.  1818  JAS.  MILL  Brit.  India 
vi.  vii.  (1830)  VI.  63  Those  districts,  which  are  pledged  for 
the  security  of  his  kists. 

Kist,  v.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [f.  KIST  j/U 
Cf.  Du.  and  Ger.  kisten]  trans.  To  put  into  a 
'  kist '  or  coffin. 

01670  SPALDING  Troub.  CJtas.  7(1851)11.390  Johne  Logei's 
held  wes  first  keppit  and  kistet,  and  both  togidder  wes  con- 
voyit  to  the  Gray  Freir  kirkyalrd  and  bureit.  1808-18 
JAMIKSON,  Kistin\  Kisting}  the  act  of  putting  a  corpse 
into  a  coffin,  with  the  entertainment  given  on  this  melancholy 
occasion.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.  Kisted^ '  I  wad  fain  sec 
thee  kisted',.1  should  like  to  see  you  dead.  1882  J.  WALKER 
Jaunt  to  Anld  Reekie  179  Kisted  mummies  from  the  tuinlis 
of  Thebes. 

Kist,  occas.  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  of  Kiss  v. 

Kist(e,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAST  v. 

Kistvaen,  cistvaen  (ki-stvain).  Arfh&ol. 
[Anglicized  spelling  of  \Velsh  cist  fatn,  i.e.  fist 
chest,  cist  +  fcun  (pron.  yaen)  aspirated  form  of 
maen  stone.]  =  CIST  i . 

1715  PENNECUIK  Wks.  (1815)  121  (E.D.  D.)  In  trenching 
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the  ground  for  a  garden  was  discovered  another  tomb, 
kistj.vaen. .of  tiv.  my  remains  of 

bones.     18076  O  t  Among  the 

varieiies,  in  ihe  manner  of  burial,.  .th<  '  '-mark- 

able.  1827  G.  HlCGlNS  Celtic  Drtii.is  217  In  the  Welsh 
language  called  Kist-vaens,  or  stone-chests.  1844  BRASDE 
Diet.  Sci.,  Lit.  etc.  s.  v  .n e  commonly  three 

stones  placed  on  edge,  like  the  three  sides  of  a  box,  with 
a  stone  cover.  1881  Athenxuin  No.  =826.  857  The  great 
megaUihic  forms  of  interment,  consisting  of  kistvaens,  or 
sepulchral  underground  chambers,  formed  of  four  huge  slabs, 
covered  with  an  immense  capstone. 

Kit  (kit),  st.l  Forms  :  4-5  kyt,  4-7  kitt,  5-6 
kytt^e,  6-  kit.  [app.  a.  MDu.  kitte  a  wooden 
vessel  made  of  hooped  staves  (Du.  kit  tan! 
ulterior  etymology  uncertain.] 
1.  A  circular  wooden  vessel,  made  of  hooped 
staves;  in  different  localities  applied  to  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  with  or  without  a  lid,  and  usually 
having  a  handle  or  handles;  as,  a  small  open  tub 
with  one  or  two  of  the  staves  fashioned  into 
handles,  used  for  holding  water  or  'washing  up'; 
a  deeper  vessel  with  a  lid  used  as  a  milking-pail ; 
a  tub-  or  pail-shaped  vessel,  often  with  a  lid,  used 
for  holding  or  carrying  milk,  butter,  fish,  or  other 
commodities ;  whence,  by  extension,  sometimes,  a 
square  box  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

1375  HARBOUR  Bruce  xvtu.  168  Thai  strak  his  hed  of,  and 
syne  it  Thai  haf  gert  salt  in-till  a  kyt  [v.  r.  kitt]  And  send 
it  in-till  Ingland.  14. .  Nominate  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  696/14 
Hoc  multrum,  a  kytt.  1485  /«:•.  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts 
(Surtees)  371,  j  kitt  cum  cooperculo.  1565  Inv.  in  Trans. 
Cwnbld.  A>  H'estmld.  Arch.  Sac.  X.  31  In  the  brew  howse 
A  Leade.  a  mashe  fat.  .  .Two  Kytts.  1570  LKVISS  Manip. 
148/43  Kit,  a  litle  vessel,  canthants,  fidelia.  1633  in 
Cramond-J»«.  Banff '(1891)  I.  71  Paid  for  three  Kittis  of 
Salmound  1649  BLITHE  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  ix.  (1653)  56 
As  a  man  doth  with  a  hand-scoop,  pail,  or  kit,  cast  water  put 
of  a  ditch.  1674  RAY  -V.  C.  Hoards  27  A  Kit  or  milking 
Pail,  .with  two  Ears  and  a  Cover.  1701  C.  WOLI.KY  Jrnt. 
New  }'<w>fr  (1860)  55,  I.. ordered  him  to  fetch  a  kit  full  of 
water  and  discharge  it  at  them.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph. 
Ci.  3  Sept.,  The  following  articles  formed  our  morning's 
repast :  one  kit  of  boiled  eggs ;  a  second,  full  of  butter ; 
a  third  full  of  cream.  1795  J.  RICHARDSON  in  J.  Robertson 
Agric.  Perth  (1799)  378  Salmon  was.. preserved  in  vinegar, 
and  packed  up  in  small  wooden  vessels  called  kits.  1802 
MA-.VE  Mia  Derbysh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Kit,  a  wood  vessel 
of  any  size.  1825  BROCKETT,  Kit,  properly  a  covered 
milking- pail  with  two  handles,  but  often  applied  to  a  small 
pail  of  any  sort.  1832-53  U'hisile-BinkieS&.lu.  ii4We've 
kits  fu  o'  butter — we've  cogs  fu'  o'  brose.  1878  Cumbld. 
Gloss.,  Butter  kits,  square  boxes  used  for  conveying  butter 
to  market  in  a  wallet  on  horseback.  1883  Fisheries  Exhil'. 
Catal.  72  Samples  of  Red  Herrings  in  kits.  1888  Sheffield 
Gloss  ,  Kit  or  Kitty,  .  .a  wooden  tub  with  one  handle,  in 
which .  .grinders  cool  their  knives,  saws,  etc. 

b.  A  kind  of  basket,  esp.  one  made  of  straw  or 
rushes  for  holding  fish. 

1847-78  in  HALLIWELL.  1859  SALA  Tw.  round  Clock(&f>\) 
20  Crabs  are  sold  by  the  'kit  (a  long  shallow  basket i  and 
by  the  score. 

2.  a.  A  collection  of  articles  (called  articles  of  \ 
kit)  forming  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  soldier, 
and  carried  in  a  valise  or  knapsack;    also,  the 
valise  containing  these,  or  this  with  its  contents ; 
sometimes  =  outfit,  'turn-out',  uniform. 

1785  GROSE  Diet.  Vulg.  T.  s.v.,  The  kit  is  likewise  the 
whole  of  a  soldier's  necessaries,  the  contents  of  his  knapsack. 
1813  SIR  R.  WILSON  Priv.  Diary  II  18  Considering  that 
we  were  conspicuous  a  chcval,  and  in  glittering  kits,  it  is 
wonderful  that  no  marksman  fired  with  unerring  aim.  1820 
J.  W.  CROKF.R  in  C.  Papers  16  June  (1884),  Several  [soldiers] 
..removed  their  kits  from  the  barracks.  1855  THACKERAY 
Ife-Momes  xxvi,  His  kit  is  as  simple  as  a  subaltern's. 
1868  Regul.  A>  Ord.  Armyr  602  c,  The  Articles  of  Kit  to  be 
worn  and  carried  in  the  different  orders.  1870  Illustr. 
Lend.  A'fws  29  Oct.  446  They  came  without  muskets  or 
kits,  but  the  officers  had  their  swords. 

b.  A  collection  of  personal  effects  or  necessaries, 
esp.  as  packed  up  for  travelling. 

1833  MARRYAT  /'.  Simple  xiv,  I  hardly  need  say  that  my 
lords  kit  was  valuable  ;  and  what  was  better,  they  exactly 
fitted  me.  1849  THACKERAY  Pctidcnnis  I.  xvi.  160  The 
widow  and  Laura .. set  about  the  preparation  for  Pen's  kit, 
and  filled  trunks  with  his  books  and  linen.  1862  F.  HALL 
Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  107  He  thereupon  dressed,  tied  up  his 
kit,  and  set  off.  1866-7  LIVINGSTONE  Last  jrnls.  (1873) 
I.  v.  in,  I  sent  a  man  to  carry  his  kit  for  him. 

C.  The  outfit  of  tools  required  by  a  workman, 
esp.  a  shoemaker. 

[1825  BROCKETT,    Kit,  ..the  stool  on  which  a  cobbler 
works.)      1851  S.  Juno  Margaret  \.  iii.  17  The  workshop. . 
contained  a  loom,  a  kit  where  the  father  of  Margaret  some- 
times made  shoes.     1858  M.  PORTEOUS  Sonter  Johnny  10 
The  Soutcr . .  Liv'd  wi'  his  kit,  And  made  gude  shoon.     1881 
Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  165  The  kit  of  tools  for  a  nipple  maker 
f  a  small  slanting  case  [etc.).    1885  Harper's  Mae 
i  The  laster  is  about  the  only  shoemaker  left  who 
can  still  talk.. of  his 'kit'. 

3.  colloq.  A  number  of  things  or  persons  viewed 
as  a  whole ;  a  set,  lot,  collection  ;   esp.  in  ph. .  the 
-.vhole  kit. 

1785  GROSB .Diet.  Vutg.  T.,  Kit, .  .is  also  used  to  express 
••••  of  different   commodities  ;   as,    Here,  take   the 
take  all.     1788   R.   GALLOWAY   Poems  170 
l.iskey  made  them  a'  sae  crouse  ;  .  .But  now 
I  wad  na  gi  e  ae  louse  For  a'  the  kit.   1821  SHELLI.I 
•JZ:  '•  "  in  a  lump  The  whole  kit  of  them. 

1861  DICKENS  «.  Expect,  xl,  A  better  gentleman  than  the 
whole  kit  on  you  put  together. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb,    a.  (sense  i)  kit-dressing 
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(see  quot.) ;  kit-haddock,  an  inferior  sort  of 
haddock,  sent  away  in  kits  for  curing ;  kit-trade, 
the  trade  of  putting  up  fish  in  kits  for  the  market. 
b.  (sense  a)  kit  inspection ;  kit-bag,  a  stout 
!  bag  in  which  to  carry  a  soldier's  or  traveller's  kit ; 
kit-drill  (see  qu 

a.  1831  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  261  The  rural  festival  of 
*kit  dressing  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August  1829.  ..Twigs 
of  willow  were  bent  over  the  tops  of  the  kits.  . .  The  maidens 
carried  the  kits  on  their  heads.     1894  Daily  Free  Press 
(Aberdeen)  18  May  7/6  *Kit  haddocks,  los.  to  13*.  per  box. 
1866  MITCHELL  Hist.  Montrose  xvi.  136  The  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  companies . .  commenced  the  boiling  and  *kit-trade. 

b.  1890  i9//(  Cat'.  Nov.  849  The  man  condemned  to  kit 
drill  marches  up  and  down  the  barrack  square  for  two  hours 
a  day  carrying  his  entire  kit  in  his  valise,  including  boots, 
his  sword,  carbine,  and  cloak.     1892  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec. 
6  '3  Two  corporals  and   eleven  privates  . .  absented  them- 
serves  from  a  kit  inspection.     1898  IVesttn.  Gaz.  7  Apr.  4/1, 
I  looked  at  the  marching  boots.,  and  wished  they  were  in 
my  kit-bag  along  with  the  wonderful  assortment  of  articles 
. .  technically  described  as  '  small  kit '.      1809  Ibid.  25  Sept. 
;/i  An  exceedingly  handy  form  of  knapsack  or  kit-bag  that 
i  bought,  .in  Germany  for  the  modest  sum  of  is.  get. 

Kit    kit),  .r/'.-  Now  rare.     [Origin  obscure. 

Perh.  repr.  the  initial  part  of  Gr.  xtda'pa  CITHARA,  or  some 
derivative  form  of  that  word.] 

A  small  fiddle,  formerly  much  used  by  dancing 
masters. 

1519  Interl.  Four  Elem.  in  Hazl.  Dadsley  I.  48  This 
dance  would  do  mich  better  yet,  If  we  had  a  kit  or  taberet. 
1562  PHAER  sEm-id  ix.  Ccivb,  His  pastime  chief  was 
harpe  and  kit.  1637  B.  JONSON  Sad  Shepk.  \.  ii,  Each  did 
dance,  some  to  the  kit  or  crowd,  Some  to  the  bag-pipe. 
1709  STF.ELE  Tatler  No.  34  F  4  Pray  let  me  see  you  dance  : 
I  play  upon  the  Kit.  1852  DICKENS  Bleak  Ho.  xiv,  Prince 
Turveydrop  then  tinkled  the  strings  of  his  kit  with  his 
fingers,  and  the  young  ladies  stood  up  to  dance. 

attrib.  1634  W.  C.ARTVVRIGHT  Ordinary  \.  ii.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XII.  220  Do  you  not  hear  her  guts  already  squeak 
Like  kit-strings? 

Kit  (kit),  sb.3  Also  6  kytte,  kitt.  A  shortened 
form  of  KITTEN. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD  Pnrv.  ty  Epigr.  (1867)  203  Thy  cat  great 
with  kytte.  1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog. 
(1853)  II.  112  She  would  now  and  then  show  herself  to  be 
her  mother's  daughter,  kitt  after  kinde.  1729  MRS.  DFI.ANY 
Lett.,  to  Mrs.  A.  Gramjille  225,  I  forgot  to  say  my  cat  has 
four  kits.  1844  E.  FITZGERALD  Lett.  (1889)  1.  127  Thank 
Miss  Barton  much  for  the  kit ;.  .my  old  woman  is  a  great 
lover  of  cats,  and  hers  has  just  kitted. 

Kit  (kit  ,**.* 

1.  Abbreviated  pet  form  of  the  name  Catherine  or 
Kate  (cf.  KITTY  l),  used  esp.  in  the  obs.  phr.  Kit  has 
lost  her  key. 

'533  M°RE  Apol.  xxiv.  Wks.  888/2  Certaine  letterswhiche 
some  of  the  brethrene  let  fall  of  late,  and  lost  theim  of 
likel)  heddc  as  some  good  kitte  leseth  her  kayes.  1548  W. 
PATTEN  Exp.  Scotl.  Pref.  in  Eng.  Garner  III.  71  Oblations 
and  offerings . .  for  deliverance  of  bad  husbands,  for  a  sick 
cow,  to  keep  down  the  belly,  and  when  '  Kit  had  lost  her  key '. 

t  2.  A  light  woman.  Obs.     (Cf.  KITTOCK.) 

a  1577  GASCOIGNE  Dan  Bartholomew  Wks.  (1587)  67  Kits 
of  Cressides  kinde.  1600  BRETON  t'asfuifs  Fooles-cappc 
(1879)  21  Such  foolish  Kittes  of  such  a  skittish  kinde,  In 
Bridewell  booke  are  euery  where  to  finde. 

Kit,  rf.5  [abbr.  of  Christopher]  In  phr.  Kit 
with  the  canstick  or  candlestick  -  JACK-O'-LANTERN. 

1584  R.  SCOT  Discov.  Witchcr.  vn.  xv.  (1886)  122  They 
have  so  fraied  us  with  bull  beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchens, 
elves,  hags,  . .  kit  with  the  cansticke.  [a  1626  MIDDLETON 
H'ilch  l.  ii.] 

Kit  (kit),  sb.«  iVaitt.  [a.  G.  kitt  cement,  mastic, 
putty,  etc.,  whence  also  Da.  kit,  Sw.  kitt.  There 
is  little  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  Eng.] 
A  composition  of  resin,  pitch,  and  tallow  applied 
to  the  canvas  used  for  covering  carcasses  (see  CAR- 
CASS 7). 

1815  in  Falconer's  Marine  Diet.  1885  in  Cossets  Encycl. 
Diet. 

Kit  (kit),  s6J  A  local  name  for  the  fish  also 
called  mary-sole,  smear-dab,  and  sand-fluke. 

1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  241  The  Kit  of  Jago  is  the 
smooth  or  small-headed  dab.  1880-84  PAY  Fishes  Gt.  Brit. 
\\.  29  Pleurontctes  micrecephalus,  ..[in]  Cornwall  .  -it  has 
likewise  been  known  as  kit ;  ..at  Hove,  as  '  the  kit '. 

Kit  (kit),  s/>*  Photogr.  A  thin  frame  inserted 
in  a  plate-holder  to  hold  plates  smaller  than  those 
for  which  the  holder  was  originally  constructed. 

1883  in  Casselfs  Encycl.  Diet.  1889  Anthony's  Photogr. 
Bull.  II.  74  A  5x8  is  the  best  size  for  general  use,  and  with 
a  few  3x4'  kits  is  all  that  is  needed. 

at,  j/;.9  :  see  KIT-FOX. 

Kit,  rf.w  [app.  ad.  Ger.  dial,  kitte,  kiitte,  covey, 
flight  of  doves,  etc.:  see  Grimm  2895/1.]  A 
school  of  pigeons. 

1880  Times  24  Nov.  10/3  Mr.  Cotton's  handsome  birds 
from  Sunningdale,  and  the  Macclecfield  tipplers,  which  fly 
in  schools  or  '  kits  for  hours  against  another  school. 

Kit  (kit),  v.1  [f.  KIT  J<M]  trans.  To  put  or 
pack  in  a  kit  or  kits  ;  esp.  fish  for  the  market. 
Hence  Ki'tted///.  a.,  placed  or  packed  in  a  kit. 

1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  iv.  ii,  To  leave  his  ram-horn 
spoons,  and  kitted  whey.  1776  PENNANT  Zotil.  IV.  290 
'I  he  fish  [salmon]  is  . .  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and 
sent  to  the  London  markets.  1845  New  Statist.  Ace.  Scot., 
Caithness  XV.  45  The  salmon  are  kitted  in  the  usual  way 
and  sent  to  London. 

Kit,  •'.-  rare.  [f.  KIT  rf.-'i]  trans,  and  absol. 
To  kitten,  kittle. 
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1758  Brit.  Chron.  i  May  410  A  few  days  ago  a  cat  at 
Brmkley  ..  kitted  two  squirrels,  which  are  now  both  alive. 
1844  [see  KIT  sb?\ 

Kit,  obs.  inf.,  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.,  of  CUT  v. 

Ii  Kita-r.  rare.  Also  kittar.  [Arab.  .1^5 
ilitiir,  a.  Gr.  Kiffapa  CITHARA.]  A  guitar  or  lyre. 

c  1640  SHIRLEY  Caft.  Underwit  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1883) 
II.  3jo,  I  can  play  well  o'  the  kittar.  1817  MOORE  Lalla 
R.,  Parnti.  Ar  Peri  Introd.,  Striking  a  few  careless  but 
melancholy  chords  on  his  kitar. 

Kit-cat1  (ki'tkset).  Nowrf/a/.  [Reduplicated 
from  CAT  sb.,  or  with  KIT  s6.3]  The  game  of 
tip- cat. 

1664  COTTON  Scarroii.  iv.  Poet.  Wks.  (1734*  88  Then  in 
his  Hand  he  takes  a  thick  Bat,  With  which  he  us'd  to  play 
at  Kit-Cat.  a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Kit-cat,  a  game 
played  by  three  or  more  players.  The  cat  is  shaped  like 
a  double  cone. 

b.  Comb.  Kit-cat-roll  (see  quot.),  probably  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  '  cat '  in  the  game. 

a  1825  FORBY  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Kit-cat-nll,  a  bellied 
roller  for  land ;  . .  going  in  the  furrow,  and  the  roller  acting 
on  the  sloping  surface  of  the  ridge  on  each  side. 

Kit-cat-  i  ki'tkset).  Also  8-9  kit-kat.  [f. 
Kit  ( =  Christopher)  Cat  or  Catling,  the  keeper 
of  the  pie-house  in  Shire  Lane,  by  Temple  Bar, 
where  the  club  originally  met.] 

1.  attrib.  with  Club :   A  club  of  Whig  politicians 
and  men  of  letters  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

1705  HEARNE  Collect.  6  Dec.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  116  The  Kit 
Cat  Club  came  to  have  it's  Name  from  one  Christopher 
Catling.  \Kote,  a  Pudding  Pye  man.]  1710  Ace  Tom 
ll'tiigji  Your  Kit-Cat  Clubs,  Calfs-Head  Clubs,  Junto's, 
and  other  infernal  Cabals.  1821  (title)  Portrait  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Celebrated  Persons  composing  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 
1829  LYTTO.N  Dcvereux  it.  vi,  That  evening  we  were 
encaged  at  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 
b.  absol.  in  same  sense. 

1704  Faction  Displ.  15,  I  am  the  founder  of  your  lov'il  Kil- 
Kat,  A  Club  that  gave  Direction  to  the  State.  1719  D'URFEY 
PillsVl.  349  The  Kit  Cat,  and  the  Toasters,  Did  never  care 
a  Fig.  1749  FIELDING  Tom  Jones  iv.  ii,  Thou  mayest 
remember  each  bright  Churchill  of  the  gallaxy,  and  all  the 
toasts  of  the  Kit-cat. 

attrib.  c  1706  BLACKMORb:  Poem  Kit-cat  Club,  Hence  did 
th'  Assembly's  Title  first  arise,  And  Kit-Cat  Wits  spring 
first  from  Kit-Cat's  Pyes. 

O.  A  member  of  this  club. 

1704  Faction  Displ.  14  Testers,  Kit-Kats,  Divines,  Buffoons 
and  Wits.  1722  MARY  ASTELL  Eng.  after  Wit  Ded.,  To  the 
most  Illustrious  Society  of  the  Kit-Cats.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  July  i8i/2The  Kit-Kats  were  the  greatest  gentlemen 
of  the  day. 

2.  attrib.  with  size,  portrait,  etc. :  A  particular 
size  of  portrait,  less  than  half-length,  but  including 
the  hands. 

Said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  dining-room  of  the 
club  at  Barn  Elms  was  hung  with  portraits  of  the  members 
and  was  too  low  for  half-size  portraits. 

1754  A.  DRU.MMOND  Trav.  i.  31  There  is . .  a  kit-cat  size 
ofSt  Ignatius  holding  a  crucifix.  1778  PENNANT  Tours  in 
Wales  (1883)  I.  15  Here  is  another  picture,  .a  kit-cat  length 
of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn.  1875  Miss  BRADDON  Strange  World 
II.  i.  4  It  was  a  kit-kat  picture  of  a  lad  in  undress  uniform. 
b.  absol.  in  same  sense. 

1800  MALONE  Dryden  534  note,  The  canvas  for  a  Kit-kat 
is  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  twenty-eight  wkle.  1840 
Polytechnic  Jml.  II.  322  The  portraits  ..  will  be  of  the 
proportion  of  what  is  termeda  Kit. Kat.  1883  D.C.  MURRAY 
Hearts  I.  92  All  the  portraits  in  the  Shire  Hall  are  Kit-cats. 

V-fig- 

1803  Edin,  Kev.  II.  427  As  Virgil  did  with  his  verses, 
leaving  some  half  lengths,  others  kit-cat.  1822  COLERIDGE 
Lett.,  Conner*.,  etc.  II.  144, 1  destroyed  the  Kit-cat  or  bust 
at  least  of  the  letter  1  had  meant  to  have  sent  you. 

Kitchen  (ki-tjen),  sb.  Forms:  a.  i  oycene, 
kycen(e,  cioen(e ;  3  kycehen,  (4-5  -yne),  3-4 
kiohene,  (3-7  -ine,  7  -en),  4-5  kychene,  5  -en, 
-ing,  -o(u)n,  5-6  -yn(e,  6  kytchyn(e,  -in(e, 
-en,  kitchyn(e,  -ine,  .kitsohine,  chit-,  oitchen), 
6- kitchen,  (6-8 -in, -ing,  7 -ein).  0.  3  ku-,  3-4 
cuchene(»);  5  cochyn(e,  5-6  kochyn.  7.  4-5 
kechene,  -ine,  -yne,  4-7  -ing,  5  -ynne,  5-6  -yn, 
-en,  6  -in,  (4-5  keitch-,  keiching  ;  ketohyne, 
cheehyn).  [OE.  cycene  wk.  fern.  =  OLG.  "kukina 
(MDu.  coken'e,  koekene,  ktiekcne,  Du.  keuken  ; 
MLG.  kokene,  LG.  koke  n,  kiik;  hence  Da.  kokken, 
also  dial,  kdkcn,  Sw.  kSX),  OHG.  chuhlnna  (MUG. 
kiiche'ji,  kndie  n,  (',.  kuche,  and  obs.  or  dial. kiifh, 
kufh(e) :— vnlg.  L.  ctictna,  codna,  var.  of  coquina, 
f.  (oqttSre  to  COOK.  Of  the  ME.  forms,  those  in y, 
i  were  orig.  midland  and  north. ;  those  in  it 
southern  and  esp.  s.w.,  with  ii  —  OE.  y ;  those  in  c 
partly  Kentish  with  e  for  OE.  y,  partly  north,  and 
midl.  with  e  widened  from  «'.] 

I.  1.  That  room  or  part  of  a  house  in  which  food 
is  cooked ;  a  place  fitted  with  the  apparatus  for 
cooking.  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  :  see  CLERK  sb.  6. 

a.  <  1000  Ags.  I've,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  283/12  Coouina, 
cycene.  c  1000  ^I.FRIC  //oitt.  II.  166  pa  wurpon  hi  i\i 
aiilknys.se  inn  to  heora  kycenan.  e  1050  Suppl.  <F-lJ>-i*'i 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  184/11  C^ninn,  net  culina,  cicen. 
r  1275  LAY.  3316  We  habbeb  cocus  to  cwecche  to  kichene. 
(1300  llavclok  036  He  bar  it  in,  A[l]  him  one  to  the  kichin. 
<  1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  215  Sum  men  ben  proude 
in  her  herte..of  hi^e  kyrdiynes.  1450  Rolls  Pa-rlt.  Y. 
192/1  John  Hardcwyk  Clerk  of  oure  Kecho:i,  William 
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Pecke  Clerk  of  cure  Spiceryc.  1481  CAXTON  Reynard 
\xxii.  (Arb.)  90  Therwyth  the  wulf  was  had  to  kychen  and 
hislyucr  taken  out.  1552  HULOET  s.v.,  All  kindes  of  meat 
dressed  in  the  kitchen.  1616  SURFL.  &  MARKH.  Country 
Farme  3  The  first  foundation  of  a  good  House  must  be  the 
Kitchin.  1656  FINETT  For.  Ameass.  168  Giving  him  a 
lodging  to  lye  in  and  no  Kitching  to  dress  his  meate  in. 
1728  NEWTON  Chronol.  Amended  v.  337  Kitchins  to  bake 
and  boil  the  Sacrifices  for  the  People.  1832  G.  Don  NFS  Lett. 
Cant.  Countries  1.  189  The  dishes  were  conveyed  from  the 
kitchen  by  a  kind  of  windlass,  erected  in  the  dining-hall. 

p.  c  1205  LAY.  24602  pas  beorn  ba  sunde  from  kuchene. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  214  He  stikeS  euer  iSe  celere,  oBer  lOe 
kuchene.  c  1380  Metr.  Horn.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Hemgs 
Archiv  LVII.  260  Vre  Cucheiie  schaltou  make  clene.  c  1450 
Bk.  Cnrtasye  44  in  Babees  Bk.,  Spare  brede  or  wyne .  .To  thy 
messe  of  kochyn  be  sett  in  sale.  Ibid.  553  The  clerke  of  the 
cochyn  shalle  alle  byng  breue. 

Y.  13 ..  Coer  de  L.  3429  Fro  kechene  com  the  fyi-ste  course. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxx.  (  Theodera)  430  Nedful  thing  to  be 
keching.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  o/Ayntoti  x.  255  Mawgys 
..  went  to  the  kechyn  for  to  haste  the  mete.  1562  WINJET 
Wks.  1888  1. 1 1  Mair  cure  had  of  the  keching  nor  of  the  queir. 

b.  Jig.  (chiefly  with  ref.  to  the  stomach.)    t  Tht 
worms'  kitchen,  the  grave  (o6s.). 

c  1470  HENRYSON  Mar.  Fab.  vin.  (Preach.  Svallcm!)  xlv, 
The  bodie  lo  the  wormes  keitching  go,  The  saule  to  fire. 
1594 T.  B.  LaPrimaud.  Fr.Acad.  n.ToRdr.,Thestomacke 
..being  as  it  were  the  kitchin  of  the  body.  1651  BURTON 
Anat.  Mel.  l.  i.  n.  iv.  17  The  Ventricle  or  Stomack..the 
Kitchin  (as  it  were)  of  the  first  concoction.  1806  A.  HUNTER 
Culina  (ed.  3)  n  The  Stomach  is  the  kitchen  that  prepares 
our  discordant  food. 

c.  Allusively,  with  reference  to  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  for  the  kitchen. 

1551  ABP.  HAMILTON  Catech.  (1882)  99  That  the  giffar  of 
that  benefice  may  get  in  the  laif  to  thame  self  and  thair 
keching.  1562  WINJET  Cert.  Tractates  Wks.  1888  1.^8 
Approprying  the  Kirk  landis  . .  to  zour  awin  kechmgis. 
1677  W.  HUGHES  Man  of  Sin  in.  iv.  132  Purgatory  makes 
the  Popes  Kitching  hot,  and  his  inferior  Clergies  too. 
t  d.  Culinary  art ;  cooking.  Obs.  rare. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  4933 [4917] (MS.  Laud)  Flesshe  hij  eten  Raw 
&  hoot  Wibouten  kycchen. 

e.  The  culinary  department ;  =  CUISINE. 

1679  Gcntlem.  Calling  x.  80  Cookery  is  become  a  very 
mysterious  Trade,  the  Kitchin  has  almost  as  many  Intricacies 
as  the  Schools.  1752  CHFSTERF.  Lett.  (1792)  III.  274  The 
German  kitchen  is . .  execrable,  and  the  Frenchdehcious  j  how. 
ever  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a  German  table. 

1 2.  A  utensil  in  which  food  is  prepared,  a.  Name 
in  New  England  for  a  Dutch  oven.  b.  Sc.  A  tea- 
urn.  Obs. 

1782  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR  Obs.  Scot.  Dial.  171  A  kitchen, 
a  tea-urn,  or  vase.  1828  WEBSTER,  Kitchen,  a  utensil  for 
roasting  meat ;  as,  a  tin  kitchen.  1858  RAMSAY  Kcmin.  v. 
(1870)  118  The  kitchen  [tea-urn]  is  just  coming  in. 

3.  (Formerly  also  kitchen  meat.')    Food  from  the 
kitchen;  hence,  any  kind  of  food  (as  meat, fish, etc.), 
eaten  with  bread  or  the  like,  as  a  relish;  by  exten- 
sion, anything  eaten  with  bread,  potatoes,  porridge, 
or  other  staple  fare  to  render  it  more  palatable  or 
more  easily  eaten.  Thus  butter  or  cheese  is '  kitchen ' 
to  bare  bread, milk  is  'kitchen'to  porridge.    Chiefly 
Sc.  and  north,  fr.  (=  Welsh  enllyn.'] 

14 . .  Sir  Belies  (MS.  C.)  96/1917  And  seruyd  hym . .  of  the 
kechyne  metys  fyne.  1596  DALRYMPLE  tr.  Leslies  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  91  A  verie  smal  portione  of  kitschine  meit,  buttir, 
milke,  or  cheis.  1721  KELLY  Scot.  Prov.  127  Hunger  is 
good  kitchen  meat. 

'535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  Si  Herbis  grene  and  frutt. . 
And  quhilis  milk.. Without  kitching  or  ony  kynd  of  kaill. 
1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  Lvj  b,  The  most  part  vse  Basil  and 
eate  it  with  oyle  and  gare  sauce  for  a  sowle  or  kitchen. 
1567  Earl  .1far's  tfouseh.  Bk.  in  Chalmers  Mary  (1818) 
I.  178  Kiching  to  the  violaris;  Item,  ij  quarteris  of 
muttoun  J  ij  powteriej  with  potagis,  and  fische  [etc.].  1795 
Statist.  Ace.  Scot!.  XIV.  401  The  cottagers  ..  have  not 
always  what  is  called  kitchen,  that  is,  milk  or  beer,  to 
their  meals.  Ibid.  XVI.  39  Salt  herrings  too  made  great 
part  of  their  kitchen  (opsonium\  a  word  that  here  signifies 
whatever  gives  a  relish  to  bread  or  porridge.  1862  Hislop's 
Prov.  Scot.  41  Butter  to  butter's  nae  kitchen.  1886  STEVEN- 
SON Kidnapped  xxiii.  227  We  were  glad  to  get  the  meat 
and  never  fashed  for  kitchen.  Mod.  Sc.  Prov.  Hunger  is 
the  best  kitchen. 

4.  In  a  smelting-furnace :  see  quot. 

1881    RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,   Laboratory,  the    space 
between  the  fire  and  flue-bridges  of  a  reverberatory  furnace 
in  which  the  work  is  performed ;  also  called  the  kitchen. 
II.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

5.  Simple  attrib.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  a  kitchen. 

a.  With  names  of  persons,  denoting  esp.  those 
employed  in  a  kitchen,  as  kitchen-artist,  -boy, 
-clerk,  -drudge,  -girl,  -lass,  Malkin,  -man,  -page, 
-slave,  -slut,  -trull,  -vestal,  -woman. 

<il66i  HOLYDAY  Juvenal  235  The  great  Roman  "kitchin- 
artist  Apicius.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  vn.  ix,  Why 
folowest  thou  me  thou  "kechyn  boyeV  1588  J.  UDALL 
Diotrcphes  (Arb.)  n  He  tooke  me  up  as  if  I  had  bin  but 
a  kitcnin  boye.  1712  ARIU'THNOT  John  Knll\\\.\\,  Frog, 
that  was  my  father  skitchin-boy,  he  pretend  to  meddle  with 
my  estate  !  c  1380  WYCLIF  Set.  ll-'ks.  III.  277  Stiwardis,  or 
"kechene  clerkis.  1615  J.  STEPHENS  Satyr.  Ess.  Avijb, 
Make  him  jud^e,  Betwixt  rare  beauties  and  a  "kitchin- 
drudge.  1700  W.  KING  Transactionccr  8  Every  "Kitchen 
Girl  about  the  Town  knows  Jamaica  Pepper.  1826  GALT 
Lairds  i.  (E.  D.D.I,  Jenny  Clatterpans,  the  'kitchen-lass, 
answers  the  summons.  1607  SMAKS.  Cor.  II.  i.  224  The 
*  Kitchin  Malkin  pinnes  Pier  richest  Lockram  'bout  her 
reechie  necke.  1849  I.  TAYLOR  Loyola  fy  Jes.  (1857)  l87  He 
would  be*kitchenman.  1470-85 MALORY .4 rMwrvn.v,  Tome 
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a»eyn  bawdy  "kechyn  page.  1530  TTNDALE  Answ.  More  i.  iv. 
Wks.  III.  88  The  kitchen-page,  turning  the  spit.  1538  BALE 
ThreLawesTpi  Where  are  these  vyllen  knaues,  The  deuyls 
owne  "kychyn  slaues ?  18590.  MEREDITH  R,  l-'e-.crel  393  He 
got  among  them 'kitchen  .-luts.  1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.\.  v.  177 
( Kir  bragges  Were  crak'd  of  "  Kitchen-Trulles.  1590  —  ( >/«. 
Err.  iv.  iv.  78  The  "kitchin  vestall  scorn'd  you.  1861  MRS. 
CARLYLE  Lett.  III.  77  The  Welsh  housemaid,  whom  1  have 
decided  to  make  "kitchen-woman. 

b.  With  terms  denoting  the  building  containing 
the   kitchen,    its   pruts  or   surroundings,  etc.,    as 
kitchen-building,  -chimney,  -court,  -door,  -gutter, 
-hatch,  -hearth,  -lum  (Sc.),  -yard. 

1886  WILLIS  &  CLARK  Cambridge  III.  553  The  "kitchen- 
building  of  S.  John's  College.  1711  SHAFTF.SB.  Charac. 
d737)III.  219  Who  took  the  "kitchin-chimney  and  dripping, 
pan  for  their  delight.  1634  RAINROW  Labour  (1(335}  24  Let 
all  the  .  .heards.  .lay  downc  their  life  at  his  "kitching  doore. 
1848  THACKERAY  /  'an.  Fair  xxxii,  A  knock  might  have  been 
heard  at  the  kilchen  door,  c  1440  Promp.  1'an:  274/1 
"Kychyne  gotere,  aluciam.  1750  CARTE  Hist.  Enf.  11.  64 
A  poor  Irish  scholar.. begging  some  relief  at  the  "Kitchen- 
hatch.  1790  La'MS  Harvard  Coll.  40  The  Waiters  shall 
take  the  victuals  at  the  kiichen-hatch,  and  carry  the  same 
to  the  several  tables,  a  1800  COWPER  tr.  Bourne's  Cricket  2 
Little  inmate  full  of  mirth,  Chirping  on  my  'kitchen  hearth. 
1819  SCOTT  Bride  of  Lamm,  xi,  The  thunner's  come  right 
down  the  "kitchen-lumni. 

c.  \\ith  names  of  utensils,  articles  of  furniture, 
etc.,  belonging  to  the  kitchen,  as  kitchen-board, 
-boiler,    -chair,  -clock,  -dresser,   -Jin-,   -furniture, 
-goods,  -grate,  -implement,   -jack,  -poker,  -range, 
-stove,  -table,  -utensil,  -vessel,  -ware. 

1552  HULOET,  "Kytchen  bourdes,  or  instrumentes  per- 
teyninge  to  the  kytchen,  magida.  1853  HICKIE  tr.  Aristopk.  , 
(1887)  I.  188  A  hole  in  the  "kitchen-boiler.  1847  C.  BRONTE 
J.  Eyre  xviii,  In  its  place  stood  a  deal  table  and  a  'kitchen 
chair.  1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits,  Race  Wks.  (Bohn)  1 1 . 
24  The  "kitchen-clock  is  more  convenient  than  sidereal 
time,  a  1643  SUCKUNG  Poems  (1646)  12  No  "Kitching  fire, 
nor  eating  flame.  1726  SWIFT  Gulliver  n.  iv,  The  'kitchen 
grate,  the  prodigious  pots  and  kettles  [etc.].  1807  SoUTHZY 
Espriella's  Lett.  (1808)  I.  158  Took  me  into  his  kitchen. .to 
show  me  what  he  called  the  'kitchen-range.  1738  F.  Moons 
Trav.  1.17  (Jod.)  Like  a  turtle  on  its  back  upon  the  "kitchen 
table  of  an  alderman.  1596  DALRVMTLE  tr.  Leslie's  Hist. 
Scot.  i.  94  Pottis,  panis,  and  vthir  "kitchine  veshels.  1722 
DE  FovPlagtie  (1884)  188  Some  "Kitchin-ware  for  ordering 
their  Food. 

d.  With  products  or  requisites  of  the  kitchen, 
as  kitchen-brewis,  -fare,  -grease,  -herb,  -lee. 

1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  ft  Lynette  760  All  The  'kitchen 
brewis  that  was  ever  supt.  a  1715  WYCHERLEY  Bill  of  Fare 
Posth.  Wks.  1728  I.  175  But  with  him  on  his  "Kitchen. Fare 
to  fall.  1823  J.  BADCOCK  Dom,  Atitusem.  149  Tallow, 
vegetable  oils,  or  "kitchen  grease.  1638  FORD  Fancies  v.  ii, 
To  thrust  my  head  into  a  brazen  tub  of  "kitchen-lee. 

e.  With    abstract    sbs.,    as    kitchen-aphorism, 
-commentary, -invention,  -science,  -similitude,  -skill, 
-term,  -vassalage. 

1646  SIR  T.  BROWNE  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  x.  (1686)  30  Culinary 
prescriptions  and  "Kitchin  Aphorisms.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  i.  197  We  ._.  studie  "kitchin  com- 
mentaries, as  much  as  any  good  science.  1711  SHAFTESB. 
Charac.  (1737)  II.  423  You  wou'd  be  apt  v  to  .have  less 
appetite,  the  more  you .  .descended  into  the  "kitchin-science. 
1605  CAMDEN  Kern.  (1636)  17  We  first  taught  the  French 
all  their  "Kitchen-skill.  1872  TENNYSON  Gareth  ff  Lynette 
156  Thro'  villain  "kitchen-vassalage. 

6.  Objective   and   locative,   as  kitchen-haunter, 
plunderer;  kitchen-bred  adj. 

1647-8  WOOD  Life  15  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  140  Those  greedie 
dogs  and  kitchin-haunters,  who  noint  their  chops  every 
ni«ht  with  greese.  1676  MARVELL  Mr.  Smirk*  Wks.  1875 
IV.  83  He  is  a  meer  Kitchin-plunderer,  and  attacks  but  the 
baggage.  1775  SHEKIDAN  Rivals  n.  i,  You  little,  impertinent, 
insolent,  kitchen-bred  [etc.]. 

7.  Special  Combs.:    f  kitchen-bob   (Bosl  9), 
a  wood-louse  or  myriapod  ;  t  kitchen-cordial  = 
KITCHEN- PHYSIC  ;  -f  kitchen-gain  =  KITCHF.N-FEE  ; 
t  kitchen-garth,    -ground,    a    kitchen  -  garden  ; 
kitchen-Latin,  inferior  Latin,  dog- Latin ;  kitchen 
meat:     see    sense    3;     t  kitchen  -  medicine  = 
KITCHEN-PHYSIC  ;   kitchen-parlour,  a  room  serv- 
ing both  as  kitchen  and  parlonr ;  kitchen-plot  = 
kitchen-ground;    kitchen-pokerness   nonce-wd.t 
a  stiffness  like  that  of  a  kitchen-poker ;  f  kitchen- 
tillage,   vegetables   for  the  kitchen;   f  kitchen- 
trade,  a  set  of  kitchen-utensils.     Also  KITCHEX- 

FEE,  -GARDEN,  etc. 

1610  GUILLIM  Heraldry  in.  xvii.  (1660)210  "Kitchin  bobs, 
which  being  touched  gather  themselves  round  like  a  Ball. 
1597-8  Bp.  HALL  Sat.  ll.  iv.  31  If  nor  a  dram  of  treacle 
sovereign,  ..Nor  "kitchen  cordials  can  it  remedy,  Certes 
his  time  is  come.  1589  GREENE  Mtnafhott  (Arb.)  86  Thy 
sweat  vpon  thy  face  dooth  oft  appeare,  Like  to  my  mothers 
fat  and  "Kitchin  gaine.  1520  in  Laing  Charters  (1899)  82 
A  gardyne,  called.,  the  "kitchengarthe.  1712  J.JAMES  tr. 
Le  Blond's  Gardening  3  These  make  the  Perfection  of  the 
Art  of  Gardening.,  to  consist  in  a  "Kitchen-Ground.  18.. 
CARLYLE  Misc.,  Bosiveirs  Johnson  (1872)  IV.  129  Some 
Benedictine  priests,  to  talk  "kitchen-latin  with.  1737 
GRIFFITH  JONES  Lett,  to  Mrs.  /,V;,i«  526,  I  ..  Incline  to 
try  "Kitchin  Medicines  with  stricter  Rules  of  livein£.  1848 
THACKERAY  I'an.  Fair: xxvi.  Her  mother  ..  dived  down  to 
the  lower  regions  of  the  house  to  a  sort  of  "kitchen-parlour. 
1843  HT.  MARTINEAU  Hillf;  Valley  50  Another  portion  of 
hi-,  garden  was  half  "kitchen-plot.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk. 
/>',);,  ll'atkins  Tattle  (1839)  4?°  He.. had  a  clean-cravatish 
formality  of  manner,  and  "kitchen-pokerness  of  carriage. 
1669  WORLIDGE  .Syst.  Agrie.  d68r)  45  They  are  sowen  .  in 
the  Spring  with  other  the  like  "Kitchen-Tillage.  1693 


KITCHEN-MAID. 

DRYDEN  Juvenal  x.  (1697)  250  Pans,  Cans,  and.. a  whole 
'Kitchin  Trade. 

Hence  Ki'tchendom,  Ki  tchenful ;  Kitchen- 
ward  adv. 

1859  W.  COLLINS  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  50  A  whole  kilchenful 
of  people.  1872  TENNYSON  Careth  t;  Lynette _  1044  Our 
good  King  Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchendom. 
1876  LANIER  Clover  28  in  Poems,  And,  kitchenward,  the 
rattling  bucket  plumps  Souse  down  the  well. 

Kitchen  (ki-tjen),  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  t  a.   trans.    To  entertain  in  the  kitchen,  to 
furnish  with  kitchen-fare.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  415  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your 

masters  house,  That  kitchin'd  me  for  you  to  day  at  dinner. 

b.  intr.  To  do  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  to  cook. 

1893  Monlh  Apr.  522  The  indefatigable  Brother.,  was 
kitchening  under  difficulties. 

2.  Sc.  trans.  To  serve  as  'kitchen'  or  relish  for 
(see  prec.  3) ;  to  give  a  relish  to,  to  render  palat- 
able, to  season. 

1721  RAMSAY  Poet's  H'ish  iii,  I  can  be  well  content  To  eat 
my  bannock  on  the  bent,  And  kitchen  't  wi'  fresh  air.  1786 
BURNS  Scotch  Drink  vii,  His  wee  drap  parritch  or  his 
bread,  Thou  kitchens  fine.  1835-40  J.  M.  WILSON  Tales 
Borders  (1851)  XX.  205, 1  kitchened  my  loaf,  .with  a  penny- 
worth of  butter.  1865  LIVINGSTONE  Zambesi  271  There  is 
an  unpleasant  sensation  of  wanting  what  the  Scotch  know 
by  the  word  kitchen,  6i(/oK.  We  made  the  fat  kitchen 
the  lean. 

b.  Sc.  To  use  sparingly  as  'kitchen'  with  food; 
to  make  (a  thing)  go  far ;  to  husband  carefully. 

1787  in  GROSE  Prov.  Class.     1825-80  in  JAMIESON. 

Hence  Ki'tohening  vbl.  sb.,  cooking,  cookery. 

1883  AtheHzmn  n  Aug.  172  Crying  out  for  old  books, 
and  good  kitchening,  and  good  manners. 

t  Ki-tchenary,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7 -inary. 
[f.  KITCHEN  sb.  +  -ART.]  Of,  or  resembling  that 
of,  a  kitchen ;  culinary. 

1662  J.  CHANDLER  Van  Helmonl's  Oriat.  180  The  Schooles 
do  understand,  that  there  is  in  the  heart  a  kindled,  Kitchinary 
and  smoakie  fire. 

Kitchener  (kHJenai).     [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER  !.] 

1.  One  employed  in  a  kitchen ;  esp.  in  a  monastery, 
he  who  had  charge  of  the  kitchen. 

c  1440  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  53  Penance  sail  be 
kychynnere.  1614  Nottingham  Rec.  IV.  319  To  the  black 
gard  the  kitchinners .  vs.  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xv,  Two 
most  important  officers  of  the  convent,  the  kitchener  and 
refectioner.  1884  igt/i  Cent.  Jan.  no  Capons,  eggs,  salmon, 
eels,  herrings,  &c- . .  passed  to  the  account  of  the  kitchener. 

2.  A  cooking-range  fitted  with  various  appliances 
such  as  ovens,  plate-warmers,  water-heaters,  etc. 

1851  Catal.  Exhib.  Class  22,  No.  38  This  kitchener  or 
cooking  grate  is  remarkable  for  economy  in  fuel.  1867  Civil 
Scrz'.c7rt2.29june402/i  Improved  London-made  Kitcheners. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  68/1  Patent  Kitchener  with  two 
low  ovens,  boiler,  gas  hob,  &c. 

Kitchen-fee.  [See  FEE  sbfl  8.  So  called  as 
being  a  perquisite  of  the  cook.]  "The  fat  which 
drips  from  meat  in  roasting  ;  skimmings  of  fat ; 
dripping. 

1485  I  no.  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  371,  ij  petne  ct 
iiij  Ib.  de  kychyn  fee,  vijrf.  1560  Rk/imoiul  Wills  (Surtees) 
147  In  tallowe,  kytchynfye  and  butterr,  x1.  1614  MARKHAM 


..andnowi  greasy  kitchen-fee. 

Kitchen-garden. 

1.  A  garden  in  which  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
table  are  grown.     Also  attrib. 

1580  HOLLYBAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  lardin  a  heroes  -$• 
arln-cs,  a  kitchin  garden.  1629  PARKINSON  Paratiisus 
Terrcstr.  title-p.,  With  a  Kitchen  garden  of  all  manner  of 
herbes,  rootes,  &  fruites  for  meate  or  sause.  1793  Trans. 
Soc.  A  rts  (ed.  2)  V.  45  Dutch  Turneps,  sowed  on  beds  in 
my  Kitchen  garden.  1884  J.  HATTON  in  Harper's  Maf. 
July  234/2  There  is  a  kitchen-garden  with,  asparagus  beds 
and  potato-patches. 

attrib.  1664  EVELYN  Kal.  Hart.  (1729)  193  Kitchen- 
Garden  Herbs  may  now  be  planted  as  Parsley,  Spinage, 
Onions,  Leeks.  1712  J.  JAMES  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  3 
A  Garden.. fill'd  with  Kitchen-Garden  Stuff. 

2.  A   kindergarten   in   which   house-work,    esp. 
kitchen-work,  is  taught.     U.  S.  local. 

1893  in  Barrows'  Parlt.  Relig.  II.  1483  Kindergartens, 
kitchengartens,  and  nightschools.  .are  among  the  methods 
employed. 

Hence  Xitchen-tra'rdener,  -jfa'rdening. 

1766  ENTICK  London  IV.  191  The  upper  part  is  occupied 
as  a  warehouse  by  fruiterers  and  kitcli(.-n-gardeners.  1822- 
34  Coon's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  643  It  was  not.. till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  any  great  progress 
was  made  in  the  art  of  kitchen-gardening  in  our  country. 
1893  Daily  News  26  Tan.  5/5  '  Kitchen-gardening '  is  the 
curious  name  bestowed  upon  their  labours  by  the  ladies  of 
an  American  city,  who  leach  a  class  of  poor  children  to  sew, 
cook,  dust,  sweep,  make  beds,  and  wasn  clothes. 

t  Ki-tchenist.  nonce-wd.  [See  -IST.]  One  em- 
ployed in  a  kitchen  ;  a  cook. 

111618  SYLVESTF.R  Tobacco  Battered  427  Limeburners, 
Alchymists,  Brickmakers,  Brewers,  Colliers,  Kitchenisls. 

Kitchen-knave,    arch.    A  scullion. 

c  1440  1'romp.  Para.  274/1  Kechyne  knave,  li.ta.  1470-85 
MALORY  Arthur  vn.  vii,  This  is  but  a  kechyn  knaue  that 
was  fedde  in  kynge  Arthurs  kechyn  for  almesse.  1872 
TKKNVSON  Gareth  ff  Lyncttc  395  Grant  me  to  serve  For 
meat  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen-knaves. 

Ki'tchen-maid.  A  female  servant  employed 
in  a  kitchen,  usually  under  the  cook. 


KITCHEN-MIDDEN. 

f-y,  l;  ,   1  he  king  take  al  their  wiues, 

olhcrwiic  called  their  ki  ;    >'  them  all  "> 

the  tower  of  London.      1675  WOOD  Li/c  31  Mar.    II.   311 

•  lierited  .  .  because  debauched  and  married  his  kitclun 

ffat  II.  .\xv.  133  The 

..-r,  which  an  eager  kitchen-maid.  -had  the  charge  of. 

Kitchen-midden  (ki-tjenmi  d'n).    [A  transl. 
of  I  or  kf'kkcnniijdding:   see  KITCHEN 

and  MIDDEN,  dung-hill,  refuse-heap.]  A  refuse- 
heap  of  prehistoric  date,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
shells  of  edible  molluscs  and  bones  of  animals, 
among  which  are  often  found  stone  implements 
and  other  relics  of  early  man.  Alsoyf^.  and  attrib. 

Such  mounds  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Danish 
coast  -t  brought  into  scientific  notice  by  Dani-h 

archaeologists,  but  they  are  also  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  wurld. 

Ii86a  LATHAM  Chevinel  hi.  lit.  xviii.  ed.  2)  415  Just  as  in 
the  Danish  itjakltctniddings  whole  heaps  of  shells  of  the 
edible  mollusca  have  been  preserved.]  1863  LYKLL  Aitti? 
Man  \\\.  372  The  old  refuse-heaps,  or  'kitchen-middens'. 
1877  DAWSON  Orig.  World  xiv.  311  The  accumulation  of 
kitchen-midden  stuff  in  the  course  of  the  occupancy  of 
caverns.  1883  Contemp.  Rev.  June  788  The  mental  kitchen 
middens  of  generations  of  savages. 

Xi"tchen-phy  sic.  humorous.  Nourishment 
for  an  invalid,  suitable  for  'feeding  up'. 

1592  GKFKNE  Upst.  Courtier  in  Hart.  Misc.  (ed.  Park)  V. 
406  If  I  be  ill  at  ease,  I  take  kitchyn  physicke,  I  make  my 
wife  my  doctor,  and  my  garden  my  apoticaries  shop.  1658 
Sir  T.  M<iyernes  Archun.  Anglo-Gall.  Pref.  2  The  Ex- 
cellency of  Kitchin-physick,  beyond  all  Gaily  pots.  1738 
SWIFT  Pol.  Conversat.  ii.  154  Well,  after  all,  Kitchen-Physic 
is  the  best  Physic.  1863  J.  K.  W.  Ky.gone  Days  5  The 
Manse..  being  the  resort  of  the  sick  and  aged..  when  in 
want  of  what  the  minister's  wife  termed  '  kitchen  physic  '. 
So  Ki  tchen  physi'cian. 

1797  MKS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  \\.  i.  21  The  fever 
took  its  departure,  and  left  Rosa  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent 
kitchen  physician. 

Kitchenry  (ki-tffari).  rare.  Also  jkitchinree. 
[f.  KITCHEN  so.  +  -KI.] 
t  1.  The  body  of  servants  employed  in  a  kitchen. 

1609  HOLLAND  Amitt..  Mat-cell.  xiv.  vi.  12  Next  unto  whom 
goeth  the  blacke  guard  and  kitchinree  [L.  atratutn  cotjuitiz 
niinisteriitnt].     1658  VV.  SANOERSON  Graphics  26  The  Hall 
with    Paintings  of  Neat-heards,  ..  Milke-maides    Minding 
Cattle,  in  proper  degrees,  some  other  also,  of  Kitchenry. 

1  2.  The  art  of  cooking,  cookery.  06s. 

1610  HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  l.  450  Those  ..  who  beeing 
deinty  toothed  are  judicious  clerkes  in  Kitchenrie. 

3.  Kitchen-utensils.  1890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Ki-tcheu-stuff. 

1.  Material  used  in  cooking  ;  requisites  for  the 
kitchen,  esp.  vegetables. 

1606  SirC.  Goostcappe  in  ii.  in  Bullen  0.  PI.  (1884)  III. 

2  To  sooth  their  pallats  with  choyce  kitchin-stuff.    4:1710 
ELIA  FIENNES  /7/ary(i888)  299  Another  Garden  for  Kitchen 

Stuff.  1744  (title)  Adam's  Luxury  and  Eve's  Cookery  .. 
Containing.  .  Receipts  for  Dressing  all  sorts  of  Kitchen-Stuff. 

2.  The  refuse  or  waste  products  of  the  kitchen  ; 
sfic.  dripping,  kitchen-fee. 

'577  B.  GOOGE  Heresback's  Hint  (1586)  904  All  those  that 
smell  of  grease  or  kitchingstuffe.  1583  STUBBHS^(>«J/.  A  bus. 
if.  (1882)  49  They  make  them  [candles]  of  all  kind  of  kitchen 
stuffe,  and  other  stinking  baggage.  1697  DAMPIER  yoy.(ij2g) 
I.  537  When  they  want  Oil,  they  make  use  of  Kitchin-stuff. 
1719  D'UnFEV  Pills  (1872)  VI.  125  Come  Maids  bring  out 
your  Kitchen-stuff,  Old  Rags,  or  Women's  Hair.  1836-9 
DICKENS  Sk.  Box  v.  (1849!  43/2  Shops  for  the  purchase  of 
rags,  bones,  old  iron,  and  kitchen-stuff. 

b.  fig.  Of  persons  or  things,    contemptuous. 

1637  HFYWOOD  Royall  King  ill.  Wks.  1874  VI.  46  Where 
be  those  kitcbinstuffes  here,  shall  we  have  no  attendants? 
1654  VII.VAIN  Tlual.  Treat.  Suppl.  216  [They]  scorn  the 
book  of  Homilies  as  most  cours  contemptible  Kitchin-stuf. 
i7S4WARBURTqn£rf.  Bt>lingliroke'sPhilos.(V..),  Would  you 
easily  believe  his  lordship  could  pride  himself  in  cooking  up 
this  old  kitchin-stuff? 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1603  DEKKER  Wonder/all  Yeare  F  ij,  All  the  way  he  went, 
was  moie  greazie  than  a  kitchin  stuffe-wifes  basket.  1608 
MiDDLEroN  Trick  la  Catch  Old  One  in.  iv,  Thou  Kitchen- 
stuff-drab  of  beggary,  roguery,  &c.  1681  W.  ROBERTSON 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  789  A  kilchin  stuff  wench. 

Ki  tchen-wench.  arch.  A  girl  employed  in 
the  kitchen,  a  kitchen-maid,  contemptuous. 

1590  SHAKS.  Com.  Err,  in.  ii.  96  She's  the  kitchin  wench, 
&  al  grease.  1*78  OrwAV  Friendship  in  f.  it.  i,  Chloris 
dwindles  into  a  Kitchen-  Wench  1840  BARHAM  tngol  Leg., 
TkcGhost,  His  wife  would..  strike  with  all  her  might,  As 
fast  as  kitchen-wenches  strike  a  light. 

Kitcheny  (ki'tjeni),  a.  rare.  [f.  KITCHKN  s/>. 
+  -Y.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kitchen. 

1874  MBS.  WHIINEV  We  Girls  v.  100  A  specialty  ..  hers 
was  a  very  womanly  .  .  not  to  say  kitcheny  one. 

K.itchin,  obs.  var.  of  KINCHIN. 

Kite  koit),  sl>.  Forms:  I  cyta,  4  kete,  kijt, 
kuytte,  4-5  kuyte,  4-7  kyte,  (6  kight,  -e,  kyght, 
Sc.  kyt  ,  5-  kite.  [OE.  cyta  (:-*kutjon-)  ;  no 
related  word  appears  in  the  cognate  languages.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey  of  the  family  FaUonid-s  and 

subfamily  Milvinx,  having  long  wings,  tail  usually 

forked,  and  no  tooth  in  the  bill.     a.  orig.  and  esp. 

the    common    European    species    Milv'iis    ictinm 

(.I/.  i-(^,!is,  M.  vulgarise  also  distinctively  called 

/  Kite,  Royal  Kite,  or  (from  its  reddish- 

general  colour)  Red  Kite,  and  Glede,  formerly 

common  in  England,  but  now  very  rare. 
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'       C7«5  Corpus  Gloss.  333  Rtttio,  cyta.      13. .  A".  Alls.  3048 
Nuhow  never  late  ne  ;*kete  A  goshauk  inaken  of  a  kete. 
.  1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  321  Ther  cam  a  kyte,  whil  they 
wcren  so  w rot he,   And  baar  awey  the  boon  bitwixe  hem 
bothe.       CI450  Bk.  t/awkyng-  in    AW.   Ant,    I.   298    Draw 
hym  oute  of  the  niewe  and  put  him  in  a  grove,  in  a  crowys 
neste,  other  in  a  kuytes.     1539  TONSI  ALL  Serm.  Palm  Sund. 
(1823)  74  Their  carkases   (here  to  lye  to  be  deuoured   by 
kytes  &  crowes.     1593  SHAKS.  3  Hen.  I'f,  HI.  i.  249  \\'ur  i 
not  all  one,  an  emptie  Eagle  were  set,  To  guard  the  Chicken 
a  hungry    Kyte.      1663   COULI.V    I'erscs  t$-  £ss.t  Odf 
Liberty  vi.  To  kites  and  meaner  Biids  he  leaves  the  mangled 
1    Prey.     1766  PENNANT  Zool.  (1768)  I.  141  The  kite  geneially 
i    breeds  in  large  forests,  or  wooded  mountainous  countries. 
i8z8  SCUT  i  /'.  .!/.  Perth  xix,  Her  ear  for  bad  news  was  a.s 
shai-p  ;i>  a  kitc\  scent  for  carrion.     1870  MORRIS  Earthly 
Par.  II.  in.  301  With  wide  wing  The  fork-tailed  restless  kite 
i    sailed  over  her,  Hushing  the  twitter  of  the  linnets  near. 

b.  Applied    with    qualifying    words    to    other 

species  of  the  genus,  or  of  the  subfamily  Mifoinse. 

Arabian    K.,    Mi  fans    zgyptiacus  \     Australian   or 

Square-tailed    K.,    M.    isuvus    (Lophoictinia     isura) ; 

Black   K.,    M.   aler  of  southern    Europe    and    northern 

Africa;  Black  winged  K.,  Elamts  cxruleus  of  northern 

Africa;  Brahminy  K.,  Haliastur  indns  of  Hindustan; 

1    Indian  or  Pariah  K.,  MHru s  govinda  \  Mississippi  K  , 

i    Icttnia   missiuippicnsis;    Pearl   or  White-tailed  K.f 

F.lanus  leucurus  of  N.   America;    Swallow  tailed   K., 

|    Elanoides  forfic  at  us  of  N.  America. 

Also  locally  applied  lor  misapplied),  with  or  without  quali- 
ficaiion,  to  birds  belonging  to  other  divisions  of  falconidy, 
;    as  the  Buzzard  (Bald  K.),  Hen-harrier,  and  Kestrel. 

1611  COTGR.,  Buzarti  a  Buzzard,  or  Bald-kite,  t  1813 
i  [see  BRAH.MINEE  a.].  1843  VARRELL  Brit.  Birds  \.  72  The 
Swallow-tailed  Kile.. is  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  iliis 
country.  1847  LEICHHARDT  Jrnl.  x.  321  We  had  to  guard 
it  by  turns.,  from  a  host  of  square-tailed  kites  (Mifyus 
tsurus}.  1893  NEWTON  Diet.  Birds  491  There  is  a  second 
European  species,  .the  Mill/us  migrans  or  M.  ater  of  most 
authors,  smaller  in  size.  .  .In  some  districts  this  is  much  com- 
moner than  the  red  Kite. 

2.  Jig.  A  person  who  preys  upon  others,  a  rapa- 
cious person;  a  sharper;  also  more  indefinitely  as 
a  term  of  reproach  or  detestation. 

a  1553  UDALL  Roystcr  D.\.  v.  (Arb.)  83  Roister  Doister 
that  doughtie  kite.  1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  K,  ii.  i.  80  Fetch 
forth  the  Lazar  Kite  of  Cressids  kinde,  Doll  Teare-sheete. 
1605  —  Lear  \.  jv.  284  Detested  Kite,  thou  lyest.  1606  — 
Ant.  ff  Cl.  in.  xiii.  8y  Ah  you  Kite.  £1614  FLETCHER  tl'z't 
without  Money  i.  i,  Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and 
curs.  1841  CARLYLE  Misc.*  Baillie  (1872)  VI.  235  Food  for 
learned  sergeants  and  the  region  kites  I 

3.  [From  its  hovering  in  the  air  like  the  bird.] 
A  toy  consisting  of  a  light  frame,  usually  of  wood, 
with  paper  or  other  light  thin  material  stretched 
upon  it;  mostly  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
with   a   circular   arc  as  base,  or   a    quadrilateral 
symmetrical    about    the    longer    diagonal ;    con- 
structed (usually  with  a  tail  of  some  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  it)  to  beyftw;/  in  a  strong 
wind  by  means  of  a  long  string  attached. 

Kites  are  also  used  of  special  shapes,  or  with  special 
appliances,  for  various  scientific  and  other  purposes,  e.g.  the 
bird-kite,  used  to  frighten  partridges  (see  KITE  v.  2);  cf. 
also  ELECTRIC  a.  2  b,  quot.  1898  here,  and  combs,  in  9  b. 

1664  BUTLER  Hud  u.  in.  414  As  a  Boy  one  night  Did  flie 
his  Tarsel  of  a  Kite,  The  strangest  long-wing'd  Hawk  that 
flies.  1672  MARVELL  AV//.  Transp.  \.  58  He  may  make  a 

treat  Paper-kite  of  his  own  Letter  of  850  pages.  1789 
IRS.  PIOZZI  Journ.  }-ramet  etc.  I.  120  Boys  flying  kites, 
cut  squaie  like  a  diamond.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  hid.  Field 
Sports  22  A  frame. work  of  split  bamboos,  resembling  the 
frame  of  a  paper  kite  1880  Daily  News  i  Sept.  5/2  The 
kite  has  been  fiercely  attacked  as  ..  a  mean  advantage  to 
take  of  the  birds  [partridges].  1898  Westm.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  10/1 
Our  own  War  Office  have  intimated  that  they  are  not  prepared 
..to  make  further  trials  with  kites  for  military  purposes. 

fig.  1781  Bell's  Poets  1.  Life  King  p.  xxiii,  Some  of  the 
political  kites  which  flew  about  at  that  time. 

b.  Tojly  (or  send  up]  a  kite  (fig.} :  to  try  'how 
the  wind  blows ',  i.  e.  in  what  direction  affairs  are 
tending.  (See  also  4/1 

1831  PALMERSTON  in  Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer  Life  (1871)  II. 
65  Charles  John  [King  of  Sweden]  flew  a  kite  at  us  for  the 
Garter  the  other  day,  but  without  success. 

4.  Commercial  slang.     (With  jocular  allusion  to 
a  paper  kite,   sense  3.)     A  bill  of  exchange,  or 
negotiable  instrument,  not  representing  any  actual 
transaction,  but  used  for  raising  money  on  credit ; 
an   accommodation   bill.     A  person   thus  raising 
money  is  said  toyfy  a  kite :  see  FLY  v^  5  a. 

1805  Sporting  Mag.  XXV.  290  Flying  a  kite  in  Ireland  is 
a  metaphorical  phrase  for  raising  money  on  accommodation 
bills.  ?  1817  MAR.  EDGEWORTH  Lave  %  Law  i.  i,  Here's  bills 
plinty  . .  but  even  the  kites,  which  I  can  fly  as  well  as  any 
man,  won't  raise  the  wind  for  me  now.  1859  Riddles  fy 
Jokes  98  Plunkett  ..  used  to  say  there  was  this  difference 
between  boys'  kites  and  men's  kites— that  with  boys  the 
wind  raised  the  kites,  but  with  men  the  kites  raised  the 
wind.  1894  J.  C.  JEAFKRESON  Bk.  Recoil.  I.  v.  84  The 
wretched  piece  of  paper,  wtth  my  autograph  upon  it.  But 
no  harm  came  to  me  from  the  little  kite. 

5.  Naut.  (pi.}  A  name  for  the  highest  sails  of 
a  ship,  which  are  set  only  in  a  light  wind.     Also 

Jlying-kitts. 

1856  EMERSON  Eng.  Traits  ii.  33  Our  good  master  keeps 
his  kites  up  to  the  last  moment,  studding-sails  alow  and 
aloft.  1867  SMYTH  Sailor's  11  'ord-bk.,  I- lying-kites^  very 
lofty  sails,  whi.  h  are  only  set  in  fine  weather,  such  as  sky- 


KITE'S-FOOT. 

6.  Local  name  of  a  fish,  the  Brill. 

1836  YARRELL  Brit.  Fishes  II.  241  The  Kite  of  the  Devon- 
-hire  and  Cornish  coasts  is  the  same  as  the  Brill.     1884  DAY 
1    Brit.  Fishes  II.  16. 

7.  Name  for  a  variety  of  the  Almond  Tumbler 
pigeon,  having  black  plumage  with  the  inner  webs 
of  the  quill-feathers  passing  into  red  or  yellow. 

1867  TKCETMEIER  Pigeons  xi.  n8  Kites,  though  seldom 
regarded  as  exhibition  birds  are  exceedingly  valuable  as 
breeding  stock.  .  .An  Almond  and  a  Kite  will  often  produce 
an  Almond  and  a  Kite  in  each  nest. 

8.  Ccom.     A   quadrilateral   figure   symmetiical 
about  one  diagonal  (from  its  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  a  toy  kite,  sense  3) ;  also  called  DELTOID. 

1893  'n  FUNK. 

9.  attrib.  and  Comb.     a.  in  sense  I,  as  kitc-anJ- 
I   crow,  kite-colour;  -coloured nA}. ;  kite-eagle,  name 
j    for  Neopus  \lctinxtus)  malayensis,  an  East  Indian 

hawk ;  kite-falcon,  a  hawk  of  the  genus  Baza. 
having  a  crested  head  and  two  teeth  in  the  beak  ; 
kite-fish,  a  species  of  gurnard;  fkite-key  crron. 
kit-key),  a  name  for  the  'key'  or  ftuit  of  the  ash- 
tree  ;  kite-tailed  a.,  having  a  long  tail  like  that 
of  a  kite,  as  the  kite-tailed  widgeon,  a  species  of 
duck  (Daflla  acnta}  found  in  Florida;  t kite-wolf, 
rendering  of  Gr.  ixriyos  (properly  '  a  kite ',  also 
a  kind  of  wolf),  b.  in  sense  3,  as  kitetxfert; 
kite-flier,  -flying  (also  in  sense  4)  ;  kite-sliafcd 
adj. ;  kite-balloon,  a  balloon  with  a  long  string 
or  wire  attached,  used  lor  scientific  or  other  pur- 
poses ;  kite-photograph,  a  photograph  taken  by 
means  of  a  camera  attached  to  a  kite  or  kite- 
balloon  ;  kite-tail  attrib.,  in  kite-tail  plug,  name 
for  an  obstetric  dressing  made  with  pledgets  of  lint 
or  gauze  affixed  at  intervals  to  a  string  or  tape, 
like  the  pieces  of  paper  in  the  tail  of  a  kite ;  kite- 
track  (see  quot.). 

1887  Academy  ^  May  319/1  *Kite-and-crow  struggles  of 
Swabian  and  Wiirtembeiger.  1898  Westm.  Gaz  8  Mar. 
10/1  The  German  military  authorities  are  experimenting 
with  'kite-balloons  168*  Land  Gaz.  No.  1736/4  Stolen  or 
Strayed  ...  two  Mares,  one  of  a  'Kite  colour.  1702  IHd 
No.  3814/4  A  large  Sandy  or  Kite-colour  Grey  Gelding. 
1676  Ibid  No.  1092/4  A  'Kite-coloured  Roan  Nag.  1883 
CasscU's  Nat.  Hist.  Ill  283  The  'Kite  Eagle  is  about 
thirly  inches  in  length.  1898  Wettm.  Gaz.  8  Mar.  10/1 
*Kite  experts,  who  . .  are  building  up  an  art  . .  destined  to 
be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  science  and  watfaie.  1684 
LITTLETON  Lat.  Diet.,  The  "Kite-fish,  Mitvus piscis  1896 
Daily  Ncivs  i  Dec  8/5  Franklin's  experiences  as  a  scientific 
'kite. flyer.  1827  D.  JOHNSON  hid.  Field  Sports  168  This . . 
man  spent. .his  time  in. .pigeon  flying,  or  paper  'kite 
flying.  1834  Blachai.  Mag.  XXXVI.  500/2 Some  accommo. 
dating  associate  in  the  noble  art  and  mystery  of  '  kite, 
flying '.  1578  LYIE  Dodocns  vi.  l.vx.  748  The  huskes  or  fruite 
thereof  (the  Ash]  ate  called  in  shoppes  Lingua  anis.  and 
Lingua passcrina  :  in  English,  'Kytekayes.  1620  VKSN^K 
Via  Recta  (1650)  136  Ash-keys,  commonly  called  Kite  keys 
of  the  Ash.  1656  BULLOKAR  Eng  Expos .  Kitkaies,  the 
fruit  of  the  ashen  tree.  1897  Daily  A't-ws  4  Nov.  64  A  view 
of  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  with  a  portion  of  Lower 
Broadway  and  adjacent  streets ..  what  is  called  'a  "kite 
photograph'.  1828  TYTLER  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  I.  321  The 
' kite. shaped  ^shield  of  the  Normans.  1896  Alliutt's  Syst. 
Med.  I.  439  For  supporting  the  uterus  and  packing  round 
the  cervix  seveial  of  these  rolls  ate  attached  to  the  one 
string,  forming  the  "kite-tail'  plug  1893  Outing  (U.  S  ) 
XXII  97/2  A  "kite  track  [for  racing]  consists  of  two  stretches 
of_one-third  of  a  mile  each,  with  a  connecting  curve  of  one. 
third  of  a  mile.  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/  Beasts  (1658)  570 
One  of  them  hath  a  back  of  a  silver  colour,  .  .this  isjctinus 
canus,  a  gray  *Kite-wolf. 

Kite,  v.     [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  inlr.  To  fly,  soar,  or  move  through  the  air, 
with  a  gliding  motion  like  that  of  a  kite;  also,yff. 
of  a  person,    colloq. 

1863  LE  FANU  Ho.  by  Churchyard  II.  66   He  has  been 
'kiting   all  over  the  town.     1894  J .  J.  ASTOR  Joiirn.  "tf.cr 
Worldsu.  iii.i45  Whenevera  large  mass  seemed  dangerously 
near  the  glass,  they.. sent  it  kiting  among  its  fellows 

b.  trans.  To  cause  to  fly  high  like  a  paper  kite. 

1865  E.  BUKRITT  Walk  Lands  End  379  We  pulled  in  our 

kited  fancies  soaring  so  high.     1868  BUSHNELL  Serin.  Li-.: 

Sutj.  62  We  are  going  ..  to  be  kited  or  aeiially  floated 

no  more. 

2.  To  terrify  grouse  or  partridges  by  flying   a 
paper  kite,  shaped  like  a  hawk,  over  their  haunts,  so 
as  to  make  them  lie  close  till  the  guns  come  near. 

1880  Daily  A'<aii  i  Sept.  5/2  The  practices  known  as  driving 
and  kiting. 

3.  Commercial  slang,    a.  intr.  To  '  fly  a  kite': 
see  KITE  sb.  4.     b.  trans.  To  convert  into  a  '  kite' 
or  accommodation  bill. 

1864  WF.BSTF.K,  Kite,  v.  i.    (Literally,  to  fly  a  kitt.)    To 
raise  money,  or  sustain  one's  credit,  by  the  use  of  mercantile 
paper  which  is  fictitious.     1901  Dundee  Advertiser  10  Jan. 
6/2  It  seemed. .as  if  everyone  in  London  who  had  a  six- 
pence to  purchase  a  stamp  had  'kited'  paper  with  my 
signature  forged  to  it. 

Kite,  obs.  f.  CUTV.  ;  var.  KYTE,  belly. 

t  Kitekin.  Obs.  [f.  KIT  st.-t  or  kilty  =  kitten  + 
-KIN.]  =  CATKIN. 

1578  LVTE  Dm/oens  vi.  Ixvii.  743  A  Chatton,  Kitekin,  or 
Calleken. 

Kite's-foot,  kitefoot. 

1 1.  Name  of  some  herb.  06s. 

1580  HOLLVCAND  Treas.  Fr.  Tang,  Pied  de  »//'/<>«,.  .an 
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herbe  called  kitesfoote.  x6n  in  COTGR.  s.  v.  Milan.  1706 
in  PHILLIPS. 

2.  Name  of  a  variety  of  tobacco,  from  its  colour. 

[1688  J.  CLAYTON  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  943  Aranoko 
Tobacco,  whose  Scent  is  not  much  minded,  their  . .  aim 
being  ..  to  procure  it  a  bright  Kite's-foot  colour.]  1796 
MORSK  Avu-r.  C.cog.  I.  544  The  kitefoot  tobacco. 

Kitesoll:  see  KITTJSOL. 

Kit-fox,  [perh.  from  KIT  s/>.3,  in  reference  to 
its  small  size.]  A  small  fox  ( Vulpes  vefojc),  peculiar 
to  North-western  America,  scarcely  half  the  size  of 
the  common  fox,  of  a  prevailing  yellowish  grey 
colour,  with  a  black-tipped  tail ;  the  American 
corsak  or  swift-fox.  Also,  by  ellipsis,  kitt. 

1812  J.  CUTLER  Tofiogr.  Descr.  Ohio  139  The  Christenoes 
..traffic  in  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  ..small  fox  or  kitts,  dressed 
elk,  and  moose  deer  skins.  1815  LEWIS  &  CLARKI-;  Trav. 
xxiv.  III.  29  The  kit-fox  or  small  red  fox  of  the  plains.  1829 
RICHARDSON  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  I.  98  It  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Hudson  Bay  fur-traders,  its  skins  forming  a 
portion  of  their  annual  exports,  under  the  nameof£#j%JK£r. 

Kith  (kib),  sb.  Forms :  i  cypjjo,  cyJ)(J>,  2  cep, 
chep,  3-4  cuppe,  (4  cupphe,  kuppe,  cuth),  4 
keppe,  kijjpe,  kip,  kyp,  (kypthe,  kitth,  -e, 
kiyth,  kuith,  kuythe,  kygth,  kid,  kidhl,  4-5 
kithe,  kythe,  (kyght,  -e,  5  kyghth,  kide),  4-6 
kyth,  4-  kith.  &.  6-7  kiffe,  6-8  kiff.  [OE. 
cy&8,  cyb)  earlier  fydtitt  —  OHG.  cfntndida :— OTeut. 
*JkUftfltfdt  abstr.  sb.  from  *hun]>-  known,  OE.  ttid, 
COUTH.  In  ME.  the  «(»)  forms  were  s.  w.,  the 
e  forms  Kentish.] 

fl.  Knowledge,  acquaintance  with  something; 
knowledge  communicated,  information.  Obs. 

£900  tr.  Rteda's  Hist.  v.  xxii[i.],  Of  minrc  sylfre  cybbe. 
c  looo  /ELFRIC  Horn.  I.  396  pe  nane  cy35e  to  Code  naefdon. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1281  So  kyndly  takes  he  that  kyth,  That 
up  he  rose  and  went  hym  wyth.  c  1450  Rel.  Ant.  I.  308 
Spare  no^th  an  hauke  yf  he  lye  in  thy  kyth. 

1 2.  Knowledge  how  to  behave  ;    rules  of  eti- 
quette.    Obs. 

c  1350  Will.  Palerne  331  Whanne  bou  komest  to  kourt 
among  \>e  kete  lordes,  &  knowest  alle  \>Q  kubbes  bat  to 
kpurt  langes.  c  1470  Gol.  fy  Ga-w.  320  The  king  cumly  in 
kith,  couerit  with  croune.  1804  TARRAS  Poems  32  (Jam.) 
But  nature,  thy  feature,  An'  mien  o'  various  kythe. 

1 3.  The   country   or   place   that   is   known   or 
familiar;    one's   native   land,   home;    hence  gen. 
country,  region,  quarter.    Obs. 

c888  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxvit.  §  4  pset  hi  on  heora  a^enre 
cyhbe  ealne  wej  mac^en.  I  hid.  xxxiii.  §  4  pses  wzteres  I 
a^nu  cyb  is  on  eor^an.  ^1175  Cott.  Hom.  231  pa  sende  se 
king  his  «enidraches  of  fif  ce6en  to  alle  his  underbeoden.  ! 
I Hd.  235  Isent  of  fif  che3en.  c  1205  LAY.  2435  Guendoleine  ' 
he  sende  into  hire  fader  londe,  ..into  hire  cu63e.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5452  (Cott.)  Drightin  ban  was  our  eldres  wit, 
He  mon  yow  bring  in  to  your  kyth  [Go'tt.  kid].  Ibid.  9074 
(Cott.)  Far  wil  i  fle  In  vncuth  kygth  [fair/,  kibj  fra  J>is 
cuntre.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A.  in.  197  He  hedde  beo  lord 
of  bat  lond  . .  And  eke  kyng  of  bat  cubbe.  In  1400  Morte 
Arth.  3997  pe  kyng  . .  kayres  furthe  with  be  cors  in  kyghte 
bare  he  lenges.  £1440  York  Myst.  xviii.  91  Us  most  flee 
Owte  of  oure  kyth  where  we  are  knowyn.  1513  DOUGLAS 
&tteis\\\,'\\\.  59  Sers  and  inqnyr .  .of  this  kith  quhairstandis 
the  cheif  citee. 

f4.  The  personswho  are  known  or  familiar, taken 
collectively ;  one's  friends,  fellow-countrymen,  or 
neighbours;  acquaintance;  in  later  use  sometimes 
confused  with  kin :  see  5.  Obs.  march,  exc.  as  in  5. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  44  His -.nine  sohton  betux  his 
majas  &  his  cuSan  \Lindisf.  cu5o,  Rush™.  cy35o].  ("1325 
Metr.  Hom.  108  Thai  him  soht  Imang  thair  kith.  £1330 
R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8443  pe  men  of  kuythe  fat 
he  wel  knewe,  pat  he  wyste  were  gode  and  trewe.  ^1615 
W.  BROWNE  Yng.  Willie  $  Old  Wernock  (R.),  My  near 
kith.  1825  MROCKETT,  Kith,  acquaintance.  ..Not  obsolete 
as  stated  in  Todd's  John!  1848  LVTTON  Harold  in.  iii, 
High  persons  of  his  own  kith. 

5.  Phr.  Kith  and  kin  :  orig.  Country  and  kinsfolk 
(see  3) ;  in  later  use,  Acquaintance  and  kinsfolk, 
one's  friends  and  relatives;  in  mod.  use  often  taken 
merely  as  a  pleonastic  phrase  for  Kinsfolk,  relatives, 
family  connexions.  (Formerly  sometimes  corrupted 
to  kiff  and  kin."} 

a.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.49?  How  ri^twis  men..Fer  fro    \ 
kitth  and  fro  kynne  yuel  yctoihed  ^den.      a  1400  Octouian     \ 
1822  I-dryue  Ywas,  ..From  ken  and  kyghth.      c  1450  St.     \ 
Cnthbert  iSurtees)  23  Of  saynt  cuthbert  kyih  and  kynne.     ! 
1570  LEVINS  Manip.   150/36  Kith  or  kin,  cognatio.     1794 
BURNS  'My  Lady  s  gown '  ii,  My  lady's  white,  my  lady's 
red,  And  kith  and  kin  o  Cassillis1  blude.    1824  BVRON  Juan 
xv.   xxxi",  Daughters,  brotheis,  sisters,  kith  or   kin.      1872 
BLACK  Adv.  Phaeton  viii,  If  any  extra  bit  of  comfort  or 
kindness  is  wanted  for  their  own  ktth  and  kin. 

£•    '573  TI-SSEK  I/itsb.  (1878)22  For  kiffe  nor  for  kin.    1584 
3  Ladies  Lond,  I.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  250  They  forsake. .     ' 
prince,  country,  reliction,  kiff  and  kin.     1620  MlDDLETON    I 
Chaste  Maid  iv.  i.  86  A  mayd  that's  neither  kiffe  nor  kin 
to  me.     1719  D'URFFY  Pith  IV.  151  To  visit  KifT  and  Kin. 

fig.  1851  MRS.  HKNWNING  Casa  Guidi  Wind.  \.  888  Mark 
the  natural  kiths  and  kins  Of  circumstance  and  office.  1861 
MAX  MULLER  Sci.  Lang.  iv.  156  That  Greek  and  Latin  were 
of  the  same  kith  and  kin  as  the  language  of  the  black 
inhabitants  of  India. 

t  Kith,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  culyUen,  (Orm.}  ki)?- 
penn,  4ku}?|)e(n,keppe.  [Early  ME.  eu88en  ,//), 
repr.  an  OE.  *cy&datt,  f.  fytf(tit  KITH  j&]  /;vi-;/.r. 
To  make  friendly  or  familiar;  reft,  to  become 
acquainted,  or  associate  oneself  (with} ;  to  greet 
each  other  as  friends  or  familiar  acquaintances. 


c  1200  Trin,  Coll.  Horn.  45  Wille  we . .  mid  swiche  weldede 
cuftiVn  us  wifi  alre  ktngene  king,  c  X2po  ORMIN  16979  Patt 
he  wibb  Crist  i  sunnderrrun  Himm  awihht  haffde  kib^edd. 
r  1350  U'ill.  Pakme  ion  pan  eiber  hent  ober  hastely  in 
armes,  And  wijj  kene  kosses  kubbed  hem  to-gidere.  Ibid. 
,t>f'>t  Wfiiin  bei  samcn  mellc,  With  clipping  and  kissing  to 
kebf»e  hem  to-gadere. 

Kithe,  kythe  (kaifi),  v.  Now  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Forms  :  see  below.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  cyQan 
(MK.  ciij>€n>  kypen,  kipen^  keferi]  —  OFris.  ketha^ 
ketta,  OS.  kti$ian\  MLG.  kunden,  MDu.  conden^ 
(Du.  (ver}konden\  f.  *kundian  =  OHG.tAundtan, 
chunden  (MHO.  kundentktindent  G.kitnden),  ON. 
kytnta,  Goth.  *kitnpjan(<&.gawikitnJ>jan\.—Qr£e\&> 
*kunj)jant  f.  kunf>-y  known,  COUTH. J 
A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

1.  Prcs.  t.   a.    i   c^Ku,  cy'Se,   1-2  ky^So,  kyjje, 
3-5  kype,  ki}?e,  4-9  kythe,  kithe,  (4  ki]>,  kyeth, 
4-6  kith,  4-8  kyth,  5-6  kyith,  6  keyth,  kaithe); 
3rd  pers.  sing,  i  cyp,  2-3  kyjj,  3  cip,  kij).     /3.  2-4 
cupe,  kupe,  cuipe,   4-5  cuyj>e,  kuype,  kuipe, 
(4  couth) ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  3  cup.      7.    4  kepe, 
kethe,  keth. 

a.  ^825  Vesp.  Psalter  xlix.  [!•]  7  Ic  cy5u  3e  Saette  god 
god  3in  ic  earn,  c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  10  Farafl 
and  cy5a5  minum  jebro^rum.  cn6o  Hatton  Gosp.  (ibid.), 
Fareo  and  kyoe5  mine  3ebro5re.  trizoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
59  pat  he  cio  on  alle  wise.  Ibid.  139  To  kiSen  cristes  to 
cume.  a  1300  Cursor  !\L  12164  Natning  wald  yee  to  me 
kyth  [v.  rr.  kijje,  kib).  Ibid.  22737  His  come  to  kyeth. 
£-1385  CHAUCER  L.G.  ir.  912  Thisbe,  I  schal  a-non  it  kythe. 
c  "475  RanfCoil^ear  107  Kyith  I  am  cummin  hame.  1486 
Bk.  St.  Albans  E  vij  b,  That  he  wolde  hym  kith.  1530 
LYNDESAY  Test,  Papyngo  128  To  keyth  hir  craftynes.  1573 
Satir.  Poems  Reform,  xli.  34  Thair  loukers  durst  not  kyitn 
thair  cure.  1594  Battcll  Balrinntss  in  Scot.  Poems  i6th  C. 
II.  349  Giue  he  into  this  countrie  kaithe  \rime  blaithe], 

0.  f  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  His  leoman  him  cubaS  bet  he 
ne  bi3  quic  longe.  c  izoo  Trin.  ColL  Hem.  181  Dat  child.. 
cuS  mid  his  wope.  a  1240  Lofsong  In  Cott.  Hotn,  215  Cui3 
in  me  hwat  is  milce.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2963  Cub«^ 
noube  bat  ^e  be(j  men  [v.  rr.  Kithe,  Cuybe],  ^1320  Cast. 
Love  590  pat  so  muche  loue  hi  kuibe  wplde.  1377  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  B.  v.  181,  I  couth  [z'.n  kijje]  it  in  owre  cloistre 
bat  al  owre  couent  wote  it. 

y.  ^1315  SHOREHAM  7  God  borwe  miracles  kebej>  hit. 
Ibid.  20  To  ke^en  ous  hiis  ryche.  cty&Arth-  <V  Merl. 
2131  Merlin.. bad  him  orpedliche  he  schuld  kethe  [rim,' 
dethe],  ^1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  vii.  (Joe obits  minor)  387 
For-bi  bi  crafte  bu  keth  one  me,  And  waryse  myn  Infyrmyte. 

2.  Pa.  t.  a.  T  cySde,  1-2  cydde,  2,  4-5  kydde, 
3-6  kidde,  (3-4  fcidd),  4-5  kydd(e,  kyd,  4-6 
kid,  (5-6  kyde) ;  4  kiped,  -id,  kyped,  (4-6  -it, 
-yt,  -yd),  4-  kythed,  kithed.      J3.   2-4  cudde, 
3-4  kudde,  4  kud.     7.  3-5  kedde,  4  Sc.  kethit. 

a.  ^7900  CYNEWULF  Crist  65  [Hi]  CySdon  cristes  jebyrd. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  viii.  33  Da  hyrdas  . .  cyddon  [c  1160 
Hat  ton  Gosp.  kydden]  ealle  fas  bing.  a  1173  Cott.  Horn. 
227  Se  aengel.  .cydde  hyre  bat  godes  sune  sceolde  been 
acenned  of  hire,  c  1250  Gen.  <y  A.r.  1394  Rebecca,  .kidd  it 
to  hire  broSer.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE  Citron.  (1810)  281  pe 
werre  bigan,  and  kid  it  so  couth.  ^1350  Will.  Palerne  5287 
pe..messanger$..kibed  here  arnd.  1387  TREVISA  Higden 
(Rolls)  IV.  411  He  turned  to  and  kydde  [v.  r.  kudde]  al  the 
myght  of  his  wicche  craft.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
TOO  The  grit  wonder  and  miraclis  that  tha  kid.  1560 
HOLLAND  Crt.  Venus  \\.  790  Sen  ?e  on  me  befotr  kyde  sic 
kindnes.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (Wodrow  Soc.)  438 
He  kythed  such  great  gifts. 

ft.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  35  pe  enge!  cudde  be  herdes. . 
bat  be  helende  was..iboren.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2379 
pere  he  kudde  wat  he  was.  1387  Kudde  [see  aj. 

•y.  c  1200  Moral  Ode  193  (Trin.  MS.)  Muchel  luue  he  us 
kedde,  c  1330  Arth.  fy  MeH.  3910  Thai  kedden  her  noble 
might,  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mathias)  232  pat  kethit 
wele  bat  he  was  meke.  c  1460  Lawtfal  580  Gyfre  kedde 
he  was  good  at  nede. 

3.  Pa.  pple.    a.    i    se)cyped,   4   i-kid,    (kide, 
keid),4~5  y-kyd,  y-kidde,  kyd,kydd(e,kidd(e, 
kid,  5  y-kydde,  y-kid,  kyde,  (kyth,  6  kyith) ; 
4-9  kythed,  kithed,  5-6  -it,  6  -yd,  kyithit.     0. 
3    ikudd,    3-5    kud,    4-5    icud,    ikud,    ykud. 
7.  4  ked,  5  kedd(e. 

a.  cgootv.  Beta's  Hisf.v.xv\\.  [xix.KiSgo)  460  Eallra heora 
dome  waes  cybed,  bast  [etc.],  c  1000  ^LFRIC  Saints'  Lh-es 
iv.  348  pset  heo  niefre  on  hire  life  zecy3ed  wsere.  ^1300 
Cursor  M.  6609  It  sal  be  kydd  [v.  r.  kiddj.  c  1300  Hard  ok 
1060  It  was  loude  kid.  1387  TREVISA  Hidden  (Rolls)  VII. 
393  He  hadde  y-kyd  [~>.  rr.  kidde,  ykud.  kydde]  his  wood- 
nesse.  c  1460  PoL>  Rel.  fy  L.  Poems  254  Cow^e  ykid  in 
euery  cost.  ^1470  HARDING  Chroit.  xxxix.  xii,  Vnto  no 
manne  was  it  kyde  [rime  hid].  1528  LYNDESAV  The  Drone 
1050  Dame  Fortune. .hes  lairglie  kyith  on  the  hir  cure. 
^1529  SKEI.TOM  Pt>ews  a?s(.  Garncsche  8  What,  have  ye 
kythyd  yow  a  knyght  ?  1567  Gn<ic  $  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  46 
Christ  hes  vs  kyithit  greit  conforting.  1640  R.  BAILLIE 
Canterb.  Self-convict.  33  Whereto  the  faction  hath  not 
kythed  too  passionate  a  love. 

/3.  a  1225  Juliana  24  Hit  were  sone  iseid  be  keiser  ant 
ikudd  to  be  kinge.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  1328  He  miste 
abbe,  .ikud  me  loue.  1387  Ykud  [see  aj. 

y.  (  1430  Syr  Try  am.  1386  But  they  be  kedd. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  make  known,  f  a.  To  make  known 
in  words ;  to  announce,  proclaim,  declare,  tell. 
(With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause.}  Obs. 

c  725  Corpus  Gloss.  1150  Intiniandinn,  to  cyflenne.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  John  xvii.  26  Ic  him  cy5de  Sinne  naman  &  gyt 
wylle  cyran.  c  1175  Lanih.  Horn.  117  f>at  bu  . .  mine  speche 
heom  cu5e.  c  1200  ORMIN  632  He  comm  dun  wibfc*  Godess 
word,  To  kibenn  lit  onn  eor^e.  c  1330  King  of  Tars  341 
Heore  sorwecouthenomon  kiili--.  ,  1450 Hoi. LAND  Hon<lat 


335  Confess  cleir  can  I  nocht,  nor  kyth  all  the  cass.  1530 
PALSGR.  599/1,  I  kythe,  I  shewe  or  declare  a  thyng,  as  he 
kytheth  from  whence  I  am  (Lydgate),_/i,'  demonstre.  This 
terme  is  nat  vsed  in  comen  spetche. 

b.  To  make  known  by  action,  appearance,  etc.; 
to  manifest,   show,   prove,   demonstrate,   indicate. 
(\Yith  simple  ofy'.,  obj.  clause,  or  obj.  and  comph} 
Also  refl. 

c  1175  Latnb.  Horn.  99  Elches  monnes  weorc  cu5a5  [printed 
cuSan]  hwilc  gast  hine  wissad.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13983 
Iesus..mani  a-pert  meracle  did,  Quar-wit  to  mankind  he 
him  kid.  c  1385  CHAUCER  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  492  Sche  kytheth 
what  she  is.  c  1460  Tou-neley  Myst.  \.  45  Trees  to  florish 
&  frute  furth  bryng,Thare  kynde  that  it  be  kyd.  1515  Scot. 
Field  in  Chethatn  Alisc.  (1856)  II.  Introd.  p.  xii,  He  kidde 
himselfe  no  coward.  1640-1  Kirkcitdl-r.  War-Comm.  Min. 
Bk.  (1855)  156  They  bothe.  .did  kythe  thameselfles  enemeis 
to  the  gude  cans.  « 1734  WODROW  Sel.  Biogr.  (1845)  I. 
100  (E.  D.  D.)  He  began  to  kyth  his  sickness  the  first  of 
March.  1785  BURNS  Halloween  iii,  Their  faces  blythe,  fu1 
sweetly  kythe  Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin.  [1822  SCOTT 
Nigel  v,  It  would  have  kythed  Cellini  mad,  had  he  never 
done  ony  thing  else  out  of  the  gate.] 

c.  To   make   manifest   to   the   sight,  to  show, 
exhibit,  discover;  refl.  to  show  oneself,  appear. 

1297  R.  GLOL-C.  (Rolls)  5098  Wanne  be  relikes  of  halwen 
yfounde  were  and  ykud.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13095  Hu  lang 
sibe  Sal  he  him  hide  and  not  kibe.  ^1330  Arth.  $•  Merl. 
3869  The  other  no  might  ben  y-kidde  Behinden  hem  thai 
werren  y-hidde.  1508  DUNBAR  Tna  Mariit  Wemen  433 
As  the  new  mone..Kythis  quhilis  her  cleir  face,  through 
cluddis  of  sable.  1594  JAS.  VI  Let.  Q.  Eliz.  13  Apr.  in 
Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  IV.  216  Ever  plainliest  kytbing 
himself  where  greatest  confluence  of  people  was.  1846 
DHUMMOND  Mnckomachy  68  (E.  D.  D.)  When  the  moon 
begoud  to  keek  From  Thetis'  rim  and  kythe  her  disk. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  show  oneself  or  itself,  come 
forth  to  sight;  to  manifest  or  display  itself;  to 
become  known ;  to  appear. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4276  (Cott.)  Luken  luue  at  be  end  wil 
kith.  Ibid.  11416  (Gott.)  Pe  last  bis  stern  it  kid.  1535 
STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I.  iS  The  langer  ay  the  better  it  did 
kyth.  1585  Papers  Jas  Carnticliael  in  Wodrow  Soc. 
Misc.  430  Our  true  humility  shall  appear,  and  the  fruit  of 
our  farming  to  that  work  kythe.  c  1635  W.  SCOT  Apol. 
Narrat.  (Wodrow  Soc.)  So  They  were  insisting  with  his 
Majesty  to  kythe  in  action  against  the  forfaulted  Earles. 
1821  GALT  Ann.  Parish  xii.  (1895)  83  A  kindly  spirit,  which 
would  sometimes  kythe  in  actions  of  charity.  1822  Blackiv. 
Alag,  XII.  309  In  what  colours  other  ladies  intended  to 
kithe  before  Majesty.  1829  HOGG  ibid.  XXV.  750  The 
evening  star  kithed  like  a  gem.  1862  in  Hislops  Prov.  Scot. 
108  If  you  loe  me,  let  it  kythe. 

b.  with  compl.  To  show  oneself  or  itself  in  some 
specified  aspect ;  to  appear,  seem,  or  prove  to  be. 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  240  With  Leulyn  gan  he 
kith  to  be  be  kynges  traytour.  1513  DOUGLAS  SEncis  i.  vi. 
167  Hir  habeit  fell  down  couering  to  hir  feit,  And..ane 
verray  god  did  hir  kith.  1565  Sc.  Afctr.  Ps.  xviii.  26  Pure  to 
the  pure,  froward  thou  kythst  Unto  the  froward  wight. 
1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  169  Such  as  hes  kythed 
favourers  of  the  forefeited  rebells.  a  1639  SPOTTISWOOD//;^. 
Ch.  Scot.  n.  (1677)  89  Nor  did  any  kithe  so  foolish  as  the 
Priests.  [1818  SCOTT  J/rt.  Midi,  xii,  It  kythes  bright  to 
the  ee,  because  all  is  dark  around  it.] 

f3.  trans.  To  exhibit,  display,  or  manifest  prac- 
tically (a  feeling,  quality,  capacity,  etc.)  ;  hence, 
to  exercise,  practise,  perform,  do.  0/ts. 

Beown!/ "2695  Andlongne  eorl  ellen  cy8an.  c  1175  Lamb. 
/-font.  153  Mildheortnesse  God  kudde  monne.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1297  per  hii  kudde  hor  prowesse.  ^1330  R.  BRUNNE 
Chron.  (1810)  132  Warre  on  him  gan  he  kithe.  I387T8EVISA 
Higden  (Rolls)  II.  341  He  kydde  his  tyrauntyse  on  his 
?estes.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xl.  149,  I  thanke  youe  of  bis 


Parall.  of  Liturgy  ivith  A?ass-l>b.  77  None  of  all  the 
reformed  Churches  have  kythed  more  zeale  against  Images. 
1724  in  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  164  Well  can  my 
Jocky  kyth  His  love  and  courtesy. 

f4.  To  acknowledge,  confess,  own;  to  recognize. 
(With  simple  obj.  or  obj.  and  compl)  Obs. 

c  1000  A^gs.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  32  ^Elcne..be  me  cy5  beforan 
mannun,  ic  cy<5e  hyne  beforan  minum  faider  [c  ti6o  Hatton 
Gosp.  ky5,  ic  ky5e].  13. .  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1368  Vche  duk 
..Schulde  com  to  his  court  to  kybe  hym  for  lege.  ^1374 
CHAUCER  And.  «y  Arc.  231  He.  .his  trouthe  me  had  iplyght, 
For  everemore  hys  lady  me  to  kythe.  c  1425  WVNTOUN 
Cron.  vi.  vi.  16  Nane  persayvyd  hyr  woman  Bat  all  kythyd 
hyr  as  man.  1570  LEVINS  Alanip.  152/3  Kythe,  acknow- 
ledge, agnoscere.  1613  JACKSON  Creed  \.  viii.  §  i  That  the 
sons  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael.. should  kithe  each  other  with  as 
little  scruple  as  if  they  were  full  cousin  germans. 

5.  Pa. pple.  kid,  kyd,  i-kyd,  etc.  Made  known, 
declared;  hence,  Known,  well  known,  famed, 
renowned ;  with  compl.  Well-known  as  .  .  ,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  ...  (See  also  KID///,  a.) 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  64  Heo  . .  wolde  ..  sone  beon  mit  te  wise 
icud  [v.  rr.  cuSSet,  icu55et]  and  icnowen.  1297  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  1929  Seint  eleine  ys  moder  bat  wis  was  wide  ikud 
[v.  rr.  ykud,  kydde,  kud].  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  no  Komen 
was  he  of  kun  bat  kud  was  ful  nobul.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb. 
274  In  many  a  lond  my  name  ys  kud  aboute.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Afcrch.  T.  609  That  ye  nat  discouere  me;  For  I 
am  deed,  if  that  this  thyng  be  kyd.  c  1450  Hoi  LAND  How- 
lat  504  Throwout  Cristindome  kid  War  the  deidis  that  he 
did.  1486  Bk.St,Alba}is¥.\\\>,  The  Robuckeas  hit  is  weele 
kyde  At  holyrode  day  he  gooth  to  Ryde. 

Kithing,  kything  (koi-tfin),  vbl.  sb.  [f,  prec. 

+  -ING  1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  KITHE,  KYTHE  ;  a  making 
known,  telling,  showing,  manifestation,  etc. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  1 1656  Forth  bair  wai  bai  went . .  Wit-vteri 


KITHLESS. 

kiihing  of  ani  man.  1591  K.  BRIXF  Kerm.  (1843)  215  The 
manner  or  form  of  the  Kything  of  the  Sign.  l8»3  GALT 
Gilhaix  \  ''ant  hair,  .was  also  clouded 

and  streaked  with  the  kittling!  of  the  cranreuch  of  age. 

t2.  Acquaintance,  recognition  ;  also  concr.  Ac- 
quaintance, kith.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  ,V.  48r;  Cuth  [r.  r.  cowde]  frai  wit  him  na 
kythmg  tak.  And  vnculhli  to  Jxim  he  spak.  It-id.  11080  All 
mad  t»ai  mirth  at  his  behng,  Fader  and  moder  and  J»air 

Kithless  :-:i-J>les),  a.  [f.  KITH  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  kith  or  acquaintances;  having  no  one 
whom  one  knows.  (Cf.  Kixi 

£  1750  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  VI.  cxxxiv.  250 

No  thanks  to  them  [Cromwell's  Judges]  kithless  loons  ! 

1861    Times  27  Mar.  8/4  The  kithless  outcasts  of  every 

country.     1887  FARJEON  Tragedy  Feather-stone  1. 1.  i.  6  He 

alone  in  the  world,  kinless  and  kithless. 

t Kithly,  adv.  0/>s.  Forms:  3  Orm.  kijjjjeli;, 
3-4  kithli.  [f.  KITH  sl>.  +  -LT  -.  Pcrh.  distinct 
formations.  (OE.  g^ySelic  'manifest',  in  Bosw.- 
Tolleris  an  error  for  ^eeyndelic  natural.}] 

1.  Familiarly. 

c  MOO  ORMIX  16532  Xe  lanenn  kikjwlr?  wi|>t>  hemm. 

2.  In  a  way  that  is  known  or  manifest ;  manifestly. 
a  1300  Cursor M.  22742  His  ober  cuming  sal  he  scau  kithli 

tilbis  werld. 

Kitish  .ksi'tij  ,  a.  [f.  KITE  sb.  +  -isii1.]  Re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  a  kite  ;  greedy. 

1566  \V.  ADLINGTON  Golden  Asse  (1893)  131,  I  could  not 
escape  the  kitish  eyes  of  the  old  woman.  1567  TI-RBERYILF. 
Annm1.  Wont,  to  hir  Loiter  Epitaphs,  etc.  ^2  All  your 
maners  more  agree  vnto  the  Kytish  kinde.  1608  T.  MORTON 
Prearnb.  Encounter  Pref.  3  Is  not  your  Defence. .  a  Kitish 
Doue? 

Kitist(k3i'tist).  nonce-wd.  [f.  KITE  sb.  +  -JST.] 
One  skilled  in  flying  kites. 

1844  P.  Parley's  'Ann.  V.  313  The  great  kitist  turned  to 
the  boys  who  held  her  . .  alleging  . .  that  they  held  her  too 
tight. 

t  Kit-key:  see  kite-key  s.v.  KITE  sb.  9. 

Kitling  (ki'tlirj).  Now  dial.  Forms  :  3  kite- 
ling,  4  keetlyng,  5  kytylyng,  cytlyng,  5-6 
kytling,  -lyng'e,  6  kytlyn,  kitlyng,  -linge,  Sc. 
-lyne,  6-7  ketlyng,  -ling,  6-9  kitlin,  -ling, 
kittling,  7-9  -lin,  8  Sc.  -len.  [Commonly  iden- 
tified with  ON.  kettling-r,  ketling-r  (Norw.  kjet- 
Hng]  kitten,  dim.  of  kfttr  (stem  kattif) ;  though  the 
form  of  the  earliest  Eng.  instance,  and  the  fact  that 
the  sense  is  not  confined  to  '  young  cat '  make 
difficulties.  But  if  from  OE.,  the  form  would  be 
*cyteling,  of  which  no  explanation  appears.] 

1 1.  The  young  of  any  animal;  a  cub,  a  whelp. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  hi.  5  pe  kitelinges  of  liouns.  1382 
WYCLIF  Deut.  xxxiii.  22  Dan,  keetlyng  of  a  lyon.  £1440 
Gesta  Ram.  \.  lix.  243  (Harl.  MS.)  Thenne  saide  the  sarpent, 
'  I  am  a  bcste,  and  1  have  her  in  myn  hole  kytlingis,  that  I 
have  browt  forthe '.  i  1450  [see  KITTEN  i  b,  quot.  1495!. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Afor.  218  They  [sea-weasels  or 
sea-dogsl  breed  their  young  whelpes  or  killings  alive  within 
their  bellies,  and  when  they  list,  let  them  foorth. 

2.  A  young  cat,  a  kitten.     Now  dial, 

a  1530  Johan  ff  Tyb  (Brandli  591,  I  haue  sene  the  day 
that  pus  my  cat  Hath  had  in  a  yere  kytlyns  eyghtene.  1530 
[see  KITTLE  r:-  ij.  1605  B.  JONSON  Volfone  v.  xi,  Whether 
goe  you,  now'?. .to  drowne  killings?  1783  JOHNSON  Let.  to 
Miss  S.  Thrale  18  Nov.,  Bickerstaff.  .gives,  .an  account  of 
his  cat.  I  could  tell  you  as  good  things  of  Lily  the  while 
Killi?]g.  <Ji8zs  FOKBV  I'ec.  f-:.  Anflia,  Killing,  a  young 
cat.  1894  CROCKETT  Lilac  Smibonnet  187  I  m  ower  auld  a 
Pussy  Bawdrons  to  learn  new  tricks  o'  sayin' '  iniauw  '  to  the 
kittlins. 

t.3.  Applied  to  a  person ;  either  =  child,  off- 
spring (cf.  cub,  whelp)  •  or  as  resembling  or  acting 
like  a  kitten  in  some  way.  Obs. 

ifAiAocrd.Reg.  XVII.  (Jam.)  Callingof  him  theiff. .  howi  is 
geyt,  preistis  kitlyne.  1611  FLETCHER  Wild-Coast  Chosen. 
iii,  Out,  kittlings  !  What  catterwauling's  here  !  1702  Dp. 
FOE  Good  Advice  to  Ladies  84  Come,  says  the  patient  Kil- 
ling, Husband  come,  a  1745  SWIFT  Wks.  (1841)  II.  59  Bid 
your  mistress  go  hang  herself. .  j-ou  whore's  killing. 

B.  attrib.  or  adj.  Resembling  a  kitten  or  that 
of  a  kitten  ;  inexperienced  ;  diminutive. 

1604  MIDDLETON  Father  Hubbards  T.  Wks.  1840  V,  Like 
an  old  cunning  bowler  to  fetch  in  a  young  ketling  gamester. 
1648  HERRICK  Hesfer.,  Oberon's  Feast,  His  killing  eyes 
1689  PaiLproLniLsGntmUet.  Crew  3  A  new  Oath  of  Allegi- 
ance, .which  every  KitlingCrilic.  .takes  upon  him  to  censure. 

Kitmutgar,  var.  KHIDMUTC.AR.  Kitool:  see 
KITTL-L.  Kitoun,  obs.  f.  KITTEN.  Kitsol(l, 
kittasole :  see  KITTISOL. 

Kitten 'ki't'n),^.  Forms:  4kitoun.  ketoun, 
4-5  kyton,  5  kytton,  7-  kitten.  [ME.  app.  a. 
AFr.  "kitoiin,  *tfttm=OF.  chitoun,  cheton,  obs. 
var.  of  F.  chaton  kitten. 

The  F.  form  chitoun  occurs  in  Gower  Mirour  dc  lomme 
8221:  Tcut  ensement  comme  du  chitoun,  Oi  naist  sanz  vieue 
et  sanz  resoun.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cat ;  a  young  cat  (not  full- 
grown). 

1377  LANCL.  P.  PI.  B.  Prol.  190  fere  (.e  catte  is  a  kitoun 
£e  courte  »  fill  elyng.  c  1400  Matttr  if  Gamt 

.ir  kilouns..as  ober  caltes,  saue  M 

haue  not  but  two  ketouns  at  ones.     1:1450  .Merlin  665  He 

the  water,  and  drough  oute  a  littil  kylon 

as  blakke  as  eny  cool.     1596  SHAKS.  i  He:,.  /(',  m.  i.  ,20, 

•icr  be  a  Kmen,  and  cry  mew,  Then  one  of  these 

same  Meeter  Ballad-monger*.     1776  WHITFHEAD  Variety  9 
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The  Kitten  loo  was  comical.  She  play'd  so  oddly  with  her 
tail.  1851  Miss  ML-LOCK  Agathas  Huso,  i,  Carrying  not 
only  the  real  black  kitten,  but  the. .allegorical  'little  black 
dog  '  on  her  shoulder. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  the  young  of  some  other 
animals. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxiv.  (W.  de  W.) 
829  The  wesell .  .nourysshelh  her  kyttons  [MS.  Bodl.  (c  1450) 
ketelinges]  in  howses  and  bereth  them  fro  place  to  place. 
1899  filack:i'..Ma£.  Jan.  41/1  Each  beaver-plew  of  full-grown 
animal  or  'kitten '  fetched  six  to  eight  dollars  overhead. 

c.  Jig.  Applied  to  a  young  girl,  with  implication 
of  playfulness  or  skittishness. 

1894  H.  NISBET  Bush  Girts  Rom.  74  After  fishing  all  she 
could,  artful,  artless  little  kitten  that  she  is. 

2.  Short  for  kitten-moth :  see  3. 

1874  NEWMAN  Brit.  Moths  210  The  Alder  Kitten. 

3.  attn'/i.and  Co»il>.,a.skittendays.fa(t;  kitten-like 
:t<lj.;   kitten-hearted  a.,  faint-hearted,  timorous; 
kitten-moth,  a  collector's  name  for  the  bombycid 
moth  Centra  fitrcula ;   also  for  species  of  Dicra- 
nura,  as  I),  bifida  (poplar-kitten),  D.  biut'pis 
(alder-kitten). 

1821  CLARE  /  'ill.  Minstr.  I.  166  The  gamesome  plays 
That  mark'd  her  happy  *Kitten-days.  1815  Sketches  Char- 
acter (ed.  2}  I.  157, 1  see  her  *  kitten  face  looking  about,  trying 
to  understand  what's  going  forwards.  1831  T.  ATTWOOD  19 
Sepl.  in  Life  xi.  (1885)  171  The  tame  "kitlen-hearted  slaves. 
1838  DlCXKNS  Xich.  Xick.  xxxiv,  Pouncing  with  ''kitten- 
like  playfulness  upon  a  stray  sovereign.  1819  SAMOL-ELLK 
ftntom.  Useful  Cotiif).  248  Centra  I'inula  (puss  moth), 
Centra  Fitrcula  ("kitlen  moth). 

Hence  Ki-ttendom,  Ki-ttenhood,  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  kitten. 

1886  BESANT  Childr.  Gikeon  n.  xxii,  A  man  whom  they 
[the  cats]  had  known  and  respected  since  kittendom.  a  1843 
SOL'THEV  Nondescripts  i.  50  Thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  cal 
That  wanton'd  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 

Ki'tteil,  •'.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  Of  a  cat :  To  bring 
forth  kittens ;  also  of  some  other  animals :  To 
bring  forth  young,  to  litter,  (inlr.  and  trans.') 
Hence  Ki-ttening  -M.  sb. 

1495  Trevisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  Ixxiv.  (W.  de  W.) 
eevj/i  Theyr  opynyon  is  false  . .  that  wesels  conceyue  atte 
mouth  and  kytneth  [J/-S1.  Bodl.  whelhib]  att  the  eere.  1597 
SHAKS.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  19  If  your  Mothers  Cat  had  but 
kitten 'd.  1824  Miss  MITFORD  Village  Ser.  I.  (1863)  !9T  Two 
as  fine  litters  of  rabbits  as  ever  weie  kiltened.  1859  MRS. 
GASKELL  Round  the  Sofa  335  My  cat  has  kiltened,  too. 

Kittenish  (kit'nij  ,  a.  [f.  KITTEN  sb.  +  -ISH  1.] 
Like  a  kitten,  or  that  of  a  kitten ;  having  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  kitten  ;  playful. 

1754  RICHARDSON  Grandison(\%\-2)  IV.  115  Such  a  kittenish 
disposition  in  her.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Clnt~.  ii,  She  was 
all  girlishness,  and  playfulness,  and  wildness,  and  kittenish 
buoyancy.  1895  M.  E.  FRANCIS  Frieze  fy  Fustian  45  The 
kittenish  grace  of  her  small  slight  figure. 

Hence  Xi'ttenishly  adv. 

1896  LOCKE  Demagogue  $  Lady  Phayre  iii.  22  The  little 
blue  tibbon.  .with  the  bow  tied  kittenishly  under  her  ear. 

Kittereen  (kitarrn).  Also  kittar-,  kitur-. 
[Origin  unascertained. 

The  statement  in  Gardener's  Hist.  "Jamaica  (1873)  163, 
that  it  was  named  from  being  made  at  Keltering,  proves  to 
be  unfounded  ;  that  in  quot.  1880  is  prob.  not  more  reliable.] 

A  kind  of  covered  vehicle,  f  a.  In  West  of  Eng., 
A  kind  of  omnibus  (obs.).  b.  In  West  Indies,  A 
kind  of  one-horse  chaise  or  buggy. 

179*  Descr.  Kentucky  42  In  1787  were  exported  Chaises  40, 
Kittareens  10,  Sulkeys  7.  1831  JANE  PORTER  Sir  E.  Sfa- 
ward's  Xarr.  II.  336,  I  desired  "Drake  to.  .hire  akiltereen  — 
a  sort  of  one-horse  chaise.  1865  R.  HUNT  /Y>/.  Romances 
//'.  fc'if,  Introd.  14  Within  my  own  memory  [born  1807]  the 
ordinary  means  of  travelling  from  Penzance  to  Plymouth 
was  a  van  called  a  '  kitlerine  ',  and  three  days  were  occupied 
in  the  journey.  1880  J.  W.  in  II'.  Conftu.  Class,  s.  v.,  The 
Kit-Tereen  was  an  open  car  that  ran  between  Penzance  and 
Truro,  set  up  by  Christopher  Treen.  [Jago  adds  Kit  Treen.] 
1885  LADY  BRASSEY  The  Trades  224  We  .  .packed  ourselves 
into  buggies.. the  body  being  in  some  cases  sheltered  by  a 
movable  hood,  when  they  are  called  '  Kitlereens '. 

Kitth,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  KITH. 

T  Kittisol  (ki'tispl).  Obs.  Forms :  6-7  quita- 
sole,  7  quita-,  quitta-,  quittusol ;  kittasole, 
kittisal,  kitesoll,  (kippe-sole,  kettysol),  kit- 
sol(l,  8  kitysol,  8-9  kittisol,  (9  ketty-,  kettisol). 
[a.  Pg.  and  Sp.  quitasol,  f.  guitar  to  take  away, 
ward  off  +  sol  sun.]  A  sunshade,  parasol,  umbrella  : 
almost  always  in  reference  to  the  East  Indies  or 
China  ;  spec,  a  Chinese  umbrella  made  of  bamboo 
and  oiled  paper. 

'  This  word  survived  till  lately  in  the  Indian  Tariff,  but  it 
is  otherwise  long  obsolete  '  (Yule). 

1588  PARKE  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  II. 
105  Two  quitasoles  of  silke,  and  a  horse.  1611  HAWKINS 
in  Purchas  Pilgrims  (1625)  I.  217  Of  Kiltasoles  of  state, 
for  to  shaddow  him,  there  bee  twentie  [in  the  treasury 
of  Akbar).  1615  R.  COCKS  Diary  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  I.  28 
The  China  Capt. .. brought  me  a  present  from  his  brother, 
viz.,  i  faire  kittsoll.  1625  PURCHAS  Pilgrims  I.  iv.  559 
Many  Canopies,  Quittusols  and  other  strange  en  i 
<  f  Mainly.  1662  HP.  NICHOLSON  Da:i<fs  Harp,  The 
Lord  is  thy  shade — Miiibracuhiitt — a  quittasol  upon  lliy 
right  hand.  1687  Let.  C'rt.  Directors  in  Wheeler  Madras 
in  Olden  Time  (1861 1 1.  2oo(Y.)  They  [Aldermen  of  Madras] 
may  be  allowed  to  have  Keltysols  over  them.  1698  FRYER 
Ace.  E.  India  Kf  P.  no  A  great  Attendance  with  Pageants, 
Mirxhals,  and  Kitsols.  1706  Wooden  World  Dissected 
(1708)  19  [He]  believes  a  Killisol  a  nobler  Piece  of  Magni- 
ficence, than  a  good  Table.  1813  MILBURN  Orient.  Comm. 
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'  II.  464  tY.)  Kitlisols,  large,  2,000  to  3,000.  1875  Indian 
Tariff Ct.  \  Umbrellas,  Chinese,  of  paper,  Kettysolls.  Ibid., 
Chinese  paper  Kettispls.  .duty  5  per  cent. 

Kittiwake  (ki-tiw^k  .  Forms:  7  oattiwake, 
kittie  wark,  8  kettle  waike,  kittiwaik,  (?//., 
kittawaax,  --kittiwake,  9  kittywake.  [Named 
in  imitation  of  its  cry.  Early  spellings  show  that 
the  last  syllable  was  meant  to  be  (wak).]  Any 
sea-gull  of  the  genus  A'issa ;  esp.  (and  primarily) 
R.  tridactyla,  the  common  species  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans,  a  small  gull  having 
generally  white  plumage  with  black  markings  on 
the  primaries,  very  long  wings,  and  the  hind  toe 
very  short  or  rudimentary.  Also  kittiwake  gull. 

1661  RAY  Three  Itin.  ll.  in  Lankester  Mem.  John  Ray 
(1846)  155  The  other  birds  which  nestle  in  the  Basse  are 
these;  the  scout,  ..the  catliwake.  1684  SIBBALD  Scotia 
Ilhistr.,  .\nt.  Hut.  M.  in.  vi.  20  Avis  Kittiiuake,  ex  Larorum 
genete,  egregii  saporis.  1698  in  Warrender  Marthmmit 
(1894)  184  Kiltie  warks,  i2..Rost  rabets  6.  1744  PRESTON 
in  Phil,  Trans.  XL1II.  61  Many  Sorts  of  Wild-fowl ;..  the 
Dunter  Goose, . .  Solan-Goose, ..  Kittiwniks  . .  etc.  1769  De 
Foe's  TourGt.  Brit.  IV.  341  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Forth 
lie  several  islands.. which  abound  with  Fowl,  particularly 
those  called. .Kittawaax. .about  the  size  of  a  Dove.  1877 
W.  THOMSON  \'oy.  Challenger  I.  iii.  199  A  few  kittiwakes 
followed  the  ship  for  the  first  days  after  we  left  Teneriffe. 
1881  R.  BUCHANAN  God  ,5-  the  Man  II.  263  Innumerable 
turns  and  kitliwake  gulls  were  hovering  over  the  vessel. 

t  Kittle,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [app.  shortened  from 
KITLING.]  A  kitten. 

1566  DRANT  Horace,  Sat.  v.  (1567)  M,  I  knowe  who  plaies 
the  catte,  and  howe  her  ioly  kittles  mouses. 

Kittle  (.ki't'l),  a.  orig.Sc.&\\&  north,  dial.  Also 
6  kittil(l.  [f.  KITTLE  n.l ;  the  use  of  the  simple 
verbal  stem  as  an  adjective  is  unusual.]  Ticklish; 
difficult  to  deal  with,  requiring  great  caution  or 
skill ;  unsafe  to  meddle  with  ;  as  to  which  one  may 
easily  go  wrong  or  come  to  grief;  risky,  precarious, 
'  nice ',  delicate. 

1560  [implied  in  kittleness:  see  below].  \c/&Satir.  Poems 
Reform,  xlvi.  fo  Scho  will  be  kittill  of  hir  dok.  1571  Ikid. 
xxvii.  22  Thow  may  hir  tyne  in  turning  of  a  tyde  ;  Casl 
weilf  thy  courss,  thow  hes  ane  kittle  cwir.  1596  JAS.  VI 
l.ct.  to  Earl  Himtley  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  CA.  Sect. 
^oss)  438  If  your  conscience  be  so  kittle,  as  it  cannot 
permit  vou.  1600  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  II.  284  My 
brother  is '  kittle  to  shoe  behind ',  and  dare  not  enterprise  for 
fear.  1641  BEST  Farm.  Bks.  (Surtees)  80  If  an  ewe  bee 
kittle  on  her  yower,  or  unkinde  to  her  lambe.  1731  RAMSAY 
To  Dalhmsie  22  Till  frae  his  kittle  post  he  fa'.  1728  — 
Rot.  Richyb  Sandy  78  Kittle  points  of  law.  1765  A  DICKSON 
Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  232  note.  Every  common  plowman  will 
tell  you,  that,  when  the  plough-irons  are  short,  his  plough 
goes  kittle.  By  this  he  means,  that  it  is  easily  turned  aside, 
and  is  difficult  to  manage.  1815  SCOTT  Guy  M.  xxii,  I  maun 
ride,  to  get  to  the  Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your  Waste  has 
but  a  kittle  character.  1818  —  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  These  are 
kiltie  times,  .when  the  people  take  the  power  of  life  and 
death  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rightful  magistrate  into  their 
ain  rough  grip.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  829  The 
kiltler  a  question  is,  the  mair  successfully  do  you  grapple 
wi't.  1860  C.  GIBBON  R.  Gray  xiv,  Metaphors  are  kittle 
things  to  handle.  1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxv,  She  is 
kittle  cattle  to  shoe,  I  think.  1890  Truth  n  Sept.  526/2 
Cleopatra  is  a  kittle  character  for  a  London  theatre,  unless 
played  by  some  French  actress  who  has  no  character  to  lose. 
Hence  Ki  ttleness. 

1560  ROLLAND  Seven  Sages  185  Ye  may  persaue..Of 
wemen  the  gret  brukilnes  And  of  thair  kynde  the  kittilnes. 
Kittle  (ki't'l),  zv.l  Now  dial,  and  chiefly  Sc. 
Forms :  (i  vbl.  sb.  kitelung,  4  vbl.  sb.  kitlynge), 
5  kytill,  -ylle,  ij>kitell,  ketil  ,  6  kyttyl(l,  -ii, 
kittill,  kitill,  (yd sing,  kytlis,  vbl.  sb.  killing), 
7-  kittle.  [ME.  kytylle,  kityll;  cf.  late  OE.  sb. 
kitelung,  ME.  kitlynge;  cognate  with  OS.  kitiion 
(MDu.  kitelen,  kittelen,  kelelen,  Du.  kittelen,  kielc- 
len),  OHG.  chizzitfn,  tliu;zii$n  (MHG.  kitzeln, 
kiitz-,  mod.G.  kilzeltf),  ON.  kitla  (Sw.  kittla) ;  not 
known  outside  Teutonic,  and  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  onomatopoeic  origin,  with  a  double  form  in 
kit-  and  kut-. 

The  history  of  the  word  in  English  is  not  clear.  The 
verb  itself  is  not  found  before  the  date  of  the  Catholi-  <*n, 
1483;  and  it  is  now  used  dialectally  from  Scotland  to  East 
Anglia.  Hence  it  might,  as  well  as  the  sb.  kitlynge  in 
Hampole,  c  1340,  be  of  Norse  origin.  But  the  sb.  kitelung 
occurring  once  in  a  late  OE.  gloss  (r  1000),  naturally  suggests 
an  OE.  sb.  *kitelian,  which  could  only  stand  for  *cytelian, 
parallel  to  the  OHG.  form  in  chit..  An  original  OE. 
citelian  =  OS.  citildn,  would  not  have  been  writlen  with 
k,  and  would  have  given  MK.  ^chittl?.  It  thus  remains 
uncertain  whether  kittle,  the  date  and  locality  of  which  are 
consistent  with  Norse  derivation,  is  of  Scandinavian  or  OE. 
origin.] 

1.  trans.  To  tickle  (in  physical  sense). 
c  iooo[see  KITTLING].  1483  Cath.  Attgl.  204/2  To  kytylle, 
titillnre.  1483  CAXTON  Gold.  Leg.  265/2  She  . .  felt  hym 
and  kctild  hym.  1564  Slit  J.  MELVIL  A/etii.  (Bann.  Club 
1827)  120  Scne  culd  not  refrain  from  putting  hir  hand  in 
his  nek  to  kittle  him.  1:1575  Balfonr's  Practices  (1754) 
509  Gif..the  band  quhairwith  lhay  ar  bund  tuich  or  kittle 
his  sair  bak.  1683  KKNNETT  Ir.  Erasm.  on  Folly  22  How  a 
man  must  hug,  and  dandle,  and  kiltie. .  his  bed-fellow.  i8za 
GALT  Steani-poai  x.  250  Kitlling  him  in  the  ribs  with 
his  fore-finger.  111825  FORBY  l-'oc.  /:.  Angli.i,  Kittle,  to 
tickle.  1855  ROBINSON  W'hilby  Gloss.,  To  kittle,  to  lickle. 
b.  trans/.  Used  of  actions  humorously  or  ironic- 
ally likened  to  tickling,  as  the  friction  of  the  strings 
of  a  fiddle  with  a  bow,  a  stab  with  a  weapon,  etc. 
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1785  BURNS  To  JF.  Simpson  v,  I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed. 

1814   SCOTT    M'av.  x.\ix,    'Her   ain   sull  ',   rupliird    Callum, 

'  could.  .kittle    his    quarters   wi'    her    skene-occle  '.      1820 

Blackti',   Miig.   July  386/1,  I   wad    kittle  the    purse-proud 

,    under   the    fifth   rib  wi'  the  bit  cauld  steel.      1824 

i     Redgattntlet   Let.    x,    The    best    fiddler   that    ever 

kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair.    1828  Craven  Dial.  s.  v.,  *To 

kittle  the  fire  ',  to  stir  it. 

2.  Jig.  To  stir  with  feeling  or  emotion,  usually 
pleasurable;   to  excite,  rouse;  to 'tickle*. 

(11340  [see  KITTLING].  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  xiv.  2 
Glaidnes  and  confort. .  Begouth  to  kittill  Eneas  thochtfull 
hart.  Ibid.  xn.  Pro!.  229  Quhen  new  curage  kytlis  all 
Rentill  hart  is.  1534  HACKET  Let.  to  Hen.  VIII  in  St. 
Papers  Vl\.  556  Able  to  rawse  the  Kyng  of  Denmark  to 
kyttyll  Inglonde  with  out  any  infrangyng  of  peace  betwix 
the  Emperour  and  Your  Hyghnys.  17*5  RAMSAY  Cent. 
Shepk.  ir.  1,  I've  gather'd  news  will  kittle  your  heart  wi'  joy. 
1819  SCOTT  Br.  Lamm,  xiii,  He  kittles  the  lugs  o'  a  silly 
auld  wife  wi1  useless  clavers.  1873  MURDOCH  Doric  Lyre 
97  (E.  D.  D.)  The  corn-riggs  kittle  the  farmer's  e'e. 

3.  To  puzzle  with  a  question,  a  riddle,  etc. 

1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronan's  xv,  To  kittle  the  clergymen  with 
doubtful  points  of  controversy,  a  1832  —  in  Lockharfs  Scott 
(1839)  VII.  195  [To  a  remark,  .that  he  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  words  of  every  song  . .  he  replied)  I  daresay  it 
wad  be  gay  ill  to  kittle  me  in  a  Scots  one  at  any  rate. 

Ki'ttle,  ^.2  Now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  6 
kyt(t)ell.  [perh.  a  back  formation  from  KITLING  ; 
but  cf.  Norw.  kjetlot)  in  the  same  sense.] 

1.  =   KlTTEX  V. 

1530  PALSGR.  599/1  Whan  your  catte  kytelleth,  I  praye 
you,  let  me  have  a  kytlynge.  1611  COTGR.,  Chatonnert  to 
kittle.  ?i7..  in  Scott  Minstr.  Scot.  Bord.  II.  285  (Jam.) 
The  hare  sail  kittle  on  my  hearth  stane.  1825  BROCKETT, 
Kittle,  to  bring  forth  kittens. 

2.  Jig.  (intr.  and  pass.)     To  be  engendered  or 
produced  ;  to  come  into  being. 

1823  GALT  Entail  II.  xxx.  282,  I  would  be  nane  surprised 
if  .something  had  kittled  between  Jamie  and  a  Highland 
lassie.  1824  SCOTT  St.  Ronaris  ii,  Before  ony  of  them  were 
born,  or  ony  sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked 
brains.  1827  J.  WILSON  Noct.  Ambr.  \Vks.  1855  I.  277  The 
cursedest  kintra  that  ever  was  kittled. 

Kittle,  obs.  form  of  KETTLE  sbt 

Kittle-pins,  ke'ttle-pins,  sb.  pi.  Now 
only  dial.  [The  relation  of  this  to  SKITTLE  has 
not  been  determined.]  Skittles,  nine-pins. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinai'ch.,  Hen.  l^,  clxiii,  Quoyts,  and 
Kettle-pins.  1649  SADLER  Rights  Kingd.  43  When  shall  our 
kittle-pins  return  again  Into  the  Grecian  skyttals.  1679 
Trial  Langhorn  32,  I  saw  him  in  the  Garden  with  a  Lay- 
Brother  at  Kittle-pins  in  the  view  of  all  the  Colledge.  180* 
STRUTT  Sports  fy  Past.  m.  vii.  (1810)  239  Loggatts  ..  is 
the  same  which  is  now  called  kittle.pin?,  in  which  the  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins.  1886 
ELWORTHY  IV.  Somerset  ]Vord-bk.t  Kittle-pins^  skittles — 
applied  to  the  pins  and  not  to  the  game. 

So  Kittles  sb.pl.,  skittles. 

1697  View  Penal  Laws  329  If  any  person,  .shall  by  any 
Fraud,  .at..  Kittles.  .Win  Money.  1719  DTJxrEY/YwIII* 
162  We  merrily  Play  At  Trap,  and  Kettles. 

Kittling,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  [OE. 
kitthtng:  see  KITTLE  z;.l]  The  action  of  KITTLE  v.l  • 
tickling  (lit.  andyff.V 

c  1000  Ags.  1  'oc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  278/6  Titillatio,  kite- 
lung.  «  1340  HAUPOLI  Psalter  ii.  4  Dissayued  thurght 
quayntis  of  be  deuel  and  kitlynge  of  baire  flesch  [MS.  Coll. 
Eton.  10,  If.  4,  kitellynge  of  thaire  flesshe].  1483  Cath. 
Angl.  204/2  A  kytyllynge,  titillacio.  1822  HOGG  Perils 
Man  II.  \i.  234  A  kind  o'  kittling,  a  sort  o'  prinkling  in 
my  blood  like.  1830  GALT  Lawne  T.  vn.  vi.  (1849;  330 
Ye'll  never  laugh  or  smile  At  the  kittling  o'  your  knee. 

Kittling,  kittlin,  obs.  forms  of  KITLING. 

Kittlv  fki-tli),  a.  Sc.  and  U.S.  [f.  KITTLE  z;.l 
+  -Y  ;  cL  Norw.  kiting,  Sw.  kitlig,  LG.  kitlich,  G. 
kitzlich.  For  the  sense  *  risky '  in  the  compound 
kittly-henders,  cf.  KITTLE  a.]  Easily  tickled  ;  sus- 
ceptible or  sensitive  to  tickling ;  ticklish;  tickly. 

1822  GALT  Steam-boat  viii.  155,  I  was  no  so  kittly  as 
she  thought,  and  could  thole  her  progs  and  jokes.  1830 
—  Lawric  /'.  v.  ii.  (1849)  :99  IE  made  the  very  soles  of  my 
feet  kittly  to  hear  it. 

b.  Kittly-benders  (also  corruptly  kettle-de- 
benders},  thin  ice  which  bends  under  one's  weight ; 
the  sport  of  running  over  this.  (  U.  S.  co/foq.} 

1854  THOREAU  IVatden  353  Let  us  not  play  at  kittly. 
benders.  1872  E.  E.  HALE  How  to  Do  it  Hi.  46  You  will, 
with  unfaltering  step,  move  quickly  over  the  kettle-de- 
benders  of  this  broken  essay. 

Krttock.  Sf.  lObs.  [f.  as  KIT  j<M  +  -OCR  dim.} 
A  familiar  or  disrespectful  term  for  a  girl  or  young 
woman ;  esp.  a  woman  of  loose  character,  a 
wanton  ;  a  mistress. 

c  1470  HKNRYSON  Mor,  Fab.  m.  (Cock  ff  Fox)  xx,  He  was 
sa  lous  and  sa  lecherous:  He  had.  .kittokis  ma  than  sevine. 
c  1538  LYNDESAY  Against  Syde  Taillis  108  He  did  lift  ane 
Kittokis  claithis.  1603  Philotits^  iv,  Ha,  ha,  qtiha  brocht 
thir  kittocks  hither  The  mekill  feind  resaue  the  fithir.  1706 
R.  SEMPILL  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  in  Chambers'  Pof>.  Hum. 
Scot.  Poems  (1862)  26  He  was  convoyer  of  the  bride,  With 
kittock  hinging  at  his  side. 

Kittree,  obs.  variant  of  KHATRI. 

IjKittul,  kitool  (kitw-1).  Also  7  kettule,  9 
kettal,  (?-ul),  kittool.  [Cingalese  kit  til} 

The  jaggery  palm,  Caryota  nrens ;  hence,  a  strong 
black  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalks  of  this, 
used  for  making  ropes,  brushes,  etc. 

i68t  R.  KNOX  Hist.  Ceylon  15  The  next  Tree  is  the 
Kettule.  It  groweth  streight,  but  not  so  tall  or  big  as 


a  Coker-Nut-Tree.  1857  R.  TOMES  Amer.  in  Japan  ii.  47 
Ceylon  abounds  in.,  trees  of  great  utility;  among  which,  . . 
there  is  the  kettul-tree,  from  the  sap  of  which  is  produced 
a  coarse  sugar.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  647  Kittool,  Kittul,  a 
Cinghalese  name  for  Caryota  nrens ;  also  for  the  strong 
fibre  obtained  from  its  leaf-stalks.  1884  Pub.  Opinion  n 
July  47/1  Ropes  made  of  kitool  are  used  to  tether  and  secure 
wild  elephants..  .Kitool  fibre  is  [used]  ..in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms  and  brushes. 

Kitty1  (ki-ti).  Also  6  Sc.  kittie.  [One  of 
the  pet  forms  of  the  female  name  Catherine  ;  cf. 
KATE,  KATY,  KIT  sb±  (Cf.  also  CUTTY  sb.,  senses 
2  and  3.)] 

f  1.  A  girl  or  young  woman  ;  a  wench ;  some- 
times {  —  kittie  ttnse/h  a  woman  of  loose  character. 
(Cf.  KITTOCK.)  Sc.  Obs. 

1500-20  D  UNBAR  Poems  xiv.  76  Sa  mony  ane  Kittie,  drest 
vp  with  goldin  chen^e,  a  1550  Christ  is  Kirke  Cr.  i,  '1  hair 
come  our  kitteis  weschirj  dene,  In  thair  new  kirtillis. 
c  1560  A.  SCOTT  Poems  {S.  T.  S.)  xxvi.  19,  I  can  thame  call 
hot  kittie  vnselUs,  That  takkis  sic  manerhat  thair  motheris. 
1572  Lament  Lady  Scotl.  112  in  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
xxxiii,  Bot  at  the  last,  throw  filthy  speiche  and  Counsel!, 
That  scho  did  heir  of  sum  curst  Kittie  vnsell. 

2.  Local  name  for  the  wren  ;  also  kitty-wren. 

1825  BROCKETT,  Kitty-wren,  or  Jenny-wren,  the  wren. 
1860  All  Year  Round  No.  63.  205  The  male  wrens  of  North 
America,  .build  'cock-nests  *.  .like  the  males  of  our  distinct 
kitty-wrens.  1885  SWAINSON  Prov.  Names  Brit.  Birds  35 
Wren.  . .  Familiar  names.  Kitty,  Jenny.  1893  NEWTON 
Diet.  Birds,  Kitty,  a  local  nickname  of  the  Wren. 

b.  Also  prefixed  to,  or  forming  part  of  the  local 
names  of  other  birds,  as  kitty-coot,  the  moorhen 
(GaUimda  chloropns] ;  kitty-needy,  the  sand- 
piper ;  kitty-witch  =  KITTIWAKE  ;  also  name  of 
a  small  swimming  crab,  Porcellana  platychele s. 

1850  Zoologist  VIII.  2644  note,  '  Kittie-needie '  [Aber- 
deenshirej.  .the common  sandpiper.  1876 SMILES  Sc.Natur, 
vii.  (ed.  4)  125  The  piping  of  the  kittyncedy . .  the  boom  of  the 
snipe,  were  often  heard  at  night,  1885  SWAINSON  Prov. 
Names  Brit.  Birds  178  Moor  Hen.  . .  Kitty  coot  (Dorset). 

Kitty *.  [f.  as  KiT^.3  +  -v.]  A  kitten;  used 
esp.  as  a  pet  name. 

1719  D'URFEY  Pills  II.  82  A  pretty  young  Kitty,  She  had 
that  could  Purr. 

Kitty  3.     Short  for  KITTIWAKE. 

1806  R.  FORSVTH  Beauties  Scotl.  IV.  460  Some  people  are 
fond  of  eating  the  young  kitties. 

Kitty  4.  north,  dial,  and  slang.  [Origin  uncer- 
tain :  cf.  KIDCOTE.] 

1.  A  prison, jail,  or  lock-up;  a  house  of  correction. 
1825  BROCKETT,  Kitty ',  the  house  of  correction.    Newcastle. 

1832  W.  SIKPHENSON  Gatcshead  Local  Poems  28  We  had 
a  nice  tollbooth,  . .  And  in  its  stead  we  ve  got  . .  A  vile 
pernicious  kitty.  1864  Daily  Tel.  22  Sept,,  The  Provost 
(of  Jedburgh]  ordered  another  man  to  betaken  into  custody ; 
said  the  crowd, '  If  ane  gangs  t'  the  kitty,  we'll  a'  gang  '. 
1888  Monthly  Chron.  N.  C.  June  285/1  Wey,  man,  that's 
a  fine  kitty. 

2.  'A  pool  into  which  each  player  in  a  card-game 
puts  a  certain  amount  of  his  winnings,  to  be  used  in 
meeting  expenses,  as  for  room-rent,  refreshments, 
etc.'     (Cent.  Diet.} 

1892  Daily  Chron.  5  Mar.  9/2  (Farmer  Slang)  Five  or  six 
men  playing  '  Nap  ',  with  a  kitty  for  drinks,  kitty  being  the 
pool  and  the  payment  to  it  of  a  half-penny. 

Kitysol :  see  KITTISOL. 

Kive,  variant  of  KEEVE,  tub,  vat. 

Kiver  (krvai).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5  kevere, 
7  keuer,  keaver,  kiever,  8  keever.  [app.  con- 
nected with  KEEVE,  kive :  but  the  force  of  the  suffix 
is  unexplained.]  A  shallow  wooden  vessel  or  tub. 

a.  1407  in  Kennett  Par.  Ant.  (1818)  II.  212  Et  pro  novo 
Cowele  empto,  ixd.  Et  pro  novp  Kevere  empto,  viiid.  1609 
C.  BUTLER  Fent.  Mon.  x.  i,  Wiping  the  Bees,  . ,  into  a  keuer 
or  other  vessel.  1610  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  The 
IVashingtons  (1860)  p.  vii,  Itm  little  keavers..iiij.  1676 
WORLIDCE  Cyder  (1691)  109  Either  a  tub  or  kiever  or  else 
a  square  chest.  1706  PHIL.LIPS,  Keeve  or  Keever^  a  kind 
of  Tub. 

0.  1623 C.  RUTLER  Fern.  Mon.  (ed.  2)  x.  n,  A  Ridder,  resting 
vpon  Tongs  ouer  a  cteane  Pan  or  Kiuer  that  will  not  leake. 
1744-50  W.  ELLIS  filed,  Hnshandiit.  III.  i.  129  Divide  [the 
milk]  into  several  pans,  or  leads,  or  kivers.  1750  —  Country 
Hoitsew.  19  Kneading-kiver,  or  trough,  or  tub.  1876  6". 
Warwicksh.  Gloss.,  Kiver,  the  tub  that  the  butter  is  made 
up  in.  1881  Oxfordsh,  Gloss.  Suppl.,  Kii'er^  a  trough  to 
make  dough,  butter,  &c.  in.  1884  /( .  Sussex  Gas.  25  Sept., 
Brew  vat  and  stand,  oval  Kiver,  two  so-gallon  casks. 

Kiver,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  COVER  sb.  and  v. 

||  Kiwach,  another  form  of  COWAGE. 

1876  HARLEY  Mat.  Mcd.  (ed.  6)  635  The  Kiwach  or 
Cowhage  Plant.. is  a  lofty  climber. 

II  Kiwi  (krwi).  Also  kiwi-kiwi,  kivi.  [Maori.] 
The  native  New  Zealand  nnme  of  the  APTEBYX, 
now  commonly  used  in  English. 

1835  W.  YATE  Ace.  New  Zeal.  58  (Morns)  Kiwi— the  most 
remarkable  and  curious  bird  in  New  Zealand.  1852  Zoologist 
X.  3409  On  the  Habits  of  the  Kiwi-kiwi.  1873  BULLER 
Birds  Ne*iv  Zeal.  (1888)  I,  237  Last  Sunday  I  dined  on 
stewed  Kiwi,  at  the  hut  of  a  lonely  gold-digger.  Ibid.  II. 
313  Old  experienced  Kiwi-hunters.  Ibid.  315  The  heights  of 
Rangitoto,  where.. there  exists  another  Kiwi-preserve. 

Kix,  Kixen,  obs.  or  dial.  if.  KEX,  -EN. 

Kiyaya,  variant  of  KEHAYA. 

Ki-yi  (kai'yai')*  v.  U.S.  colloq.  Also  ki-hi. 
[Echoic.  According  to  Farmer,  of  Negro  origin.] 
inir.  To  howl  or  yelp  as  a  dog,  or  utter  a  sound 
compared  to  this. 


1869  MRS.  STOWE  Oldtovtn  332  (Cent.)  Hang  him  [a  dog] 
we  did,  and  he  ki-hied  with  a  vigor  that  strikingly  increased 
the  moral  effect. 

Hence  Ki-yi  sb.,  the  howl -or  yelp  of  a  dog;  a 
whoop  ;  a  shout  of  exultation. 

1884  Brt-ad-winiurs  210  You  ought  to  have  heard  the 
ki-yi's  that  followed.  1886  Detroit  Free  Press  4  Aug. 
(Farmer),  Now  and  then  you  will  hear  a  joyous  ki-yi  come 
from  the  direction  of  a  woolly-headed  worker. 

Kiyn,  obs.  pi.  of  Cow.    Kiyth,  obs.  f.  KITHE  v. 

KjemlfinCe  (kye-rnlfin).  Min.  [Named  in 
1 873,  after  Prof.  Kjerulf,  a  Norwegian  mineralogist.] 
A  variety  of  Wagnerite,  occurring  in  large  crystals 
and  cleavable  masses ;  found  at  Bamle  in  Norway. 

1875  WATTS  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  715  Kjerulfin  differs  from 
wagnerite,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  by  contain- 
ing less  fluorine  and  sodium,  and  more  calcium. 

K1-,  occasional  ME.  spelling  for  <-/-,  as  in  klatfi, 
klawe,  kleane,  klee,  for  clath  (cloth),  claw,  clean, 
dee,  etc.  ;  now  only  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 

t  Kla-prothine.  Min.  Obs.  [Named  in  1811, 
after  Prof.  M.  H.  Klaproth  of  Berlin.]  =  LAZULITE. 

1837  PHILLIPS  Min.  159  Klaftrothine,  a  synonym  of 
Azurite.  1852  Ibid.  524  Klaprothine.  ..Is  found  in  crystals, 
but  more  frequently  massive. 

Kla-prothite.  Min.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ITE  1.] 
a.  =  KLAPROTHIXE.  b.  =  KLAPROTHOLITE. 
1873  [see  next]. 

Elaproth.oli.te  (kteprfli'tfUit).  Min.  [f.  as 
prec.  + -LITE.  Changed  in  1872  from  Klaprothitt, 
the  name  given  by  Petcrsen  in  1868.]  A  sulphide 
of  bismuth  and  copper  related  to  Wittichenite, 
occurring  in  steel-grey  orthorhombic  crystals. 

1872  G.  J.  BRUSH  in  Dana's  Min.  App.  I.  8  Klaprotholite 
is  geneially  associated  with  a  cobalt-tetrahedrite,  . .  The 
name  klaprothite  was  given  to  lazulite  by  Beudant  in  1824, 
we  therefore  change  Petersen's  name  to  klaprotholite. 

II  Kleenebok  (kLf-nebpk,  klfntyk).  [S.  Afr. 
Du.,  =  little  buck  (antelope).]  A  small  S.  African 
antelope  (Cephalophtis  monticola,  Thunb.),  also 
called  Blue  Duiker. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  82  The  Kleenebok  (A.  ferftisilla, 
H.  Smith)  very  improperly  called  gitevi  by  M.  Desmarest, 
is  about  a  foot  high  at  the  shoulder.  1867  Nat.  Encycl.  I. 
809  The  Kleeneboc  . .  in  the  thick  brushes  of  South  Africa. 

ICleet,  variant  of  CLEAT. 

1883  Fisheries  Exliib.  Catal.  45  Model  cf  Collapsible 
Kleet,  for  instantly  liberating  entangled  ropes. 

Kleistian  (kbrstian),<r.  [After  Ger.  kleistisch 
(kleistisc he, kle istsche  Jlasihe  a  Leyden  jar),  f.  name 
of  Domherr  von  Kleist,  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  the  properties  of  the  jar :  see  -AN.]  Kleistian 
jar,  a  Leyden  jar. 

1881  ROSENTHAL  Muscles  9f  Nerves  31  A  simple  electric 
shock,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  discharge  of  a  Kleistian  jar. 

Kleistogamous,  variant  of  CLEISTOGAMOUS. 
Kleket,  Klene,  Klenge:  see  CLICKET,  CLEAN, 

CLEN-GE. 

Klepht  (kleft).  Also  kleft.  [ad.  mod.  Gr. 
«\«'<^Tns,  ancient  Gr.  KAC'TTTIJS  thief.]  One  of  the 
body  of  Greeks  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Turks  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  maintained  their  independence  in  the 
mountains.  After  the  war  of  independence  (1821- 
28)  those  who  continued  this  existence  became 
mere  brigands.  Hence,  A  btigand,  bandit. 

1820  T.  S.  HUGHES  Trav.  Sicily,  etc.  I.  vi.  178  Here  we 
pitched  our  tent  and  dined,  but  the  tatar  would  not  permit 
us  to  sleep  under  it  for  fear  of  the  kleftes  or  banditti.  1847 
CHURCH  in  Life  <V  Lett.  20  Apr.  (18941  106  The  difficulty  of 
the  road,  .  .and  the  fear  of  klephts.  1888  ELACKIE  in  Tunes 
7  Apr.  7/2  The  assertors  of  Greek  independence  . .  were,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  patriotic  brigands,  known  as  klephts. 

Hence  Klephtic  a. ,  belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  klephts;  Kle-phtism,  brigandage. 

1834  LD.  HOUGHTON  Mem.  Many  Scenes,  Suliot  to  Frank 
(1844)  28  The  Suliot  character  and  method  of  life,  .the  rash 
impartiality  with  which  they  conducted  their  klephtic  enter, 
prises.  1858  FREEMAN  in  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  Life  (1895)  I. 
239  Plenty  of  evils,  peculation,  klephtism,  what  not — but 
good  stuff  at  the  bottom. 

Klepsydra,  variant  of  CLEPSYDRA. 

Kleptic  (kle'ptik),  a.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr.  K\«T- 
TIK-OS  thievish  :  see  next.]  Thievish. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Apr.,  A  laugh  at  the  thief's  clever 
impudence  and  a  joke  about  his  kleptic  propensities. 

Klepti'Stic,  a.  rare-',  [f.  Gr.  KAf'nr-r/s  a  thief 
+  -ISTIC.]  Related  to  or  consisting  in  stealing. 

1743-3  FIELDING  Phil.  Trans.  Wks.  1775  IX.  231  Indeed 
there  is  a  method  [of  subdividing  the  guinea]  called  the 
KUftittie ,^mH  this  is  too  dangerous. 

Kleptocracy  (kleptprkrasi).  [f.  as  next  + 
-CKACT.]  A  ruling  body  or  order  of  thieves. 

1819  L.  HUNT  Indicator  No.  12  (1822)  I.  95  Titular  orna- 
ments,  common  to  the  Spanish  klfptocracy. 

Kleptomania  (kleptomania).  Also  clepto-. 
[f.  Gr.  KAtnro-,  combining  form  of  K^'nrr/s  thief  + 
MAMA.]  An  irresistible  tendency  to  theft,  actu- 
ating persons  who  are  not  tempted  to  it  by  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
form  of  insanity. 

1830  .AVtu  Monthly  Mag.  XXVIII.  15  Instances  of  this 
clcptvinania  are  veil  known  to  have  happened  in  thi-. 
country,  even  among  the  rich  and  noble.  1861  Critic  19  Oct. 
410  Persons  ..  subject  to  what  has  been  characterised  as 


KLEPTOMANIAC. 

i'tomania'.     187*  GEO.   ELIOT  M-dMttn.  xxiii,  \Vhen 
ijblonan  sleaJs  jewellery  we  call  the  act  klepto- 
mania. 

Hence  Deptoma'niac,  one  effected  with  klepto- 
mania (also  atlrib.  or  U  :  KleptO'manist. 
1861  R.  F.  HURTON  City  of  Saints  74  The  Dakota  uf  these 
ns  are  expert  and  daring  kleptomaninrs.     1874  MAL-DS- 
Respcns.    in   Ment.  Dis.   iii-   83   M:my  klcptn: 
have  ..  been  moral  imbeciles.     1884  Giaf<hU  Christm.  No. 
ji/i  A  kleptomaniac  ape.     1861  M.  IJ.  bUWAMM  Jokti  tf  I 
^i  No  more,  -than  a  kleptomanist  can  keep  his 
•jff  the  goods  on  a  shop-counter.  f 

Klepe,    Klepinge,    Kley,    obs.    ff.    CIEAD, 
\nixo,   Cr .AY.        Klick,   -er,   -et,   obs.   ff. 
CLICK,  etc.      Kling:  see  CLINU. 
•  Kli  ngstone.  Min.Oln.  [«l.  G.£ffiqpftM.] 

=   C  L.INKMi'NK. 

1800  HESRV  Efit.  CJum.  (1808)  364  Soda  [has been  found] 
: i  pitch-stone ;  and  in  kung-stooe.    1811  PINKHR- 
t  irtil.  I.  175  'I  lie  kUn^>t'.>ne  employed  in  the  preceding 
experiments  was  from  the  Donnersberg. 

Klino-  (kUind),  var.  of  CLIXU-,  as  in  klinoclose, 
itc,  -huiirite, -meter, -ph;rite,-pinacoid, -rhombic, 
etc.  ;  nlso  Klinocephalic  (-s/f.vlik),  -cephalons 
(-iC'fabs),  adjs.,  having  a  saddle-shaped  depression 
at  the  vertex  of  the  skull ;  hence  Klinoce'phalism, 
-ce  phaly.  Klinostat  (klsi'ntfsta't).  a  stand  on 
which  germinating  seeds  or  growing  plants  are 
placed,  and  which  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  gravity  on  their  growth. 

1878  HARTLHY  tr.  Tppinartfs  Anthrvp.  v.  177  •Klinoce- 
phalic, skull  with  vault  in  form  of  a  middle.  1866  UKANDE 
^i  ^oxDict.Sci.,*lc.i*Klin<>nietcr.  1875  I>ENNKTT^  DYI.K 
tr.  Sacks'  Hot.  50  It  is  uncertain  \\  licthtr  they  belong  to  the 
hexagonal  or  the*klinorhombicsy>tcni.  1855  MAYS-E.f.r/0*. 
Lfx.,  *Klinorhomboid,  -rhomboidal.  1880  C.  &  F.  DARWIN 
.l/.'.-vw.  PI.  93  Seven  seeds  were  allowed  to  germinate,  .in 
a  *k!inostat,  uy  which  means  gcolropism  was  eliminated. 

Ii  Klipdas[S.  African  Dn.]  :  see  HVKAX. 

Klipspringer  ,kli-pspn:jpj).  [S.  African  Du., 
f.  Hip  rock  +  springer  bPHIXGEB.J  A  small  S. 
African  antelope  (Oreotragus  saltatrix,  or  Kanc- 
tra!fus  oreotragus}. 

1785  G.  FORSTER  tr.  Sparrmntis  t'cy.  Cafe  C.  Uofie  II. 
124  1  he  klip-springer  has  obtained  the  name  it  bears  from 
its  running  with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  making  large 
bounds  even  on  the  steepest  precipices.  1834  PKINGLE  Afr. 
Sk.  \\.  204  Several  species  of  beautiful  wild  animals — such 
as  the quagga, zebra,,  .klipspringer.  1885  .Mactti.  Mag.  Feb. 
280/1  The  klip-springer,  the  little  chamois  that  is  so  clever 
at  eluding  dogs  and  men. 

Klipsteinite  (kli-pstainoit).  Min.  [Named 
iSfifj  after  Prof.  A.  von  Klipstein  of  Giessen.] 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  manganese  and  iron,  amor- 
phous and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed-  5)  511. 

Kloof  '  k!f<f).  [a.  Du.  kloof  (klJf)  cleft :  see 
CI...VE  sb.y\  In  South  Africa:  A  deep  narrow 
valley ;  a  ravine  or  gorge  between  mountains. 

1731  MEDLEY  A'ntien's  Cafe  G.  llffe  II.  18  The  Lion  is 
'cparated  from  the  Table-Hill  by  a  small  Kloof,  as  the 
1  lutch  call  it,  i.  e.  a  Cleft  or  Descent.  1775  Masses  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXVI.  273  We  ascended  the  mountains  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly  steep  rugged  path,  which  the  peasants  call  Hotten- 
t.it  Holland  Kloof.  1834  PRINCI.E  Afr.  Sk.  v.  209  Lofty 
hills  . .  broken  by  kloofs,  or  subsidiary  dales.  1849  E.  E. 
NAPIER  Excurs,  S.  Afr.  II.  20  Oil  a  nearer  approach,  dark 
glens  and  gloomy  'kloofs'  are  found  to  furrow  the  mountain 
sides.  atlrib.  1899  RIDEH  HAGGARD  Swallow  iv,  Her  face 
was  rich  in  hue  as  a  kloof  lily. 

Klop  (kipp),  sb.  Also  clop.  [Echoic :  cf. 
CLIP-CLOP,  and  Du.  klop,  G.  klopf.  In  qnot.  1893 
l>rob.  suggested  by  the  Du.  word.]  The  sound  of 
the  impact  of  something  solid  on  a  hard  surface  : 
see  quots.  Also  reduplicated  klop-klop. 

1841  J.  H.  SEAUV  Porcelain  Terser,  Man:  in  jlfasi  206 
A  ru~tie  of  pig.tails  and  a  klop-klop  of  [Chinese]  ladies' 
feet.  1854  W.  COLLINS  Hi,le  f.  Seek  i,  He  heard  the  heavy 
clop-clop^f  thickly-booted  feet.  1891  /'all  Mall  G.  ip  Jan. 

'ng 


beast  falling]. 

So  Klop  v.,  intr.  to  produce  a  somewhat  hollow 
sound  by  striking  a  hard  surface. 

1841  J.  H.  SEALV  rorctlai*  Tcrwer,  Hyson  >,  Bohea  99 
IJohea,  who  stay'd  awake  to  weep,  Rose  from  her 
Couch,  and  lest  her  shoes  should  klop,  '  Padded  the  hoof, 
and  sought  her  father's  shop. 

Klopemania  i.k-ltwpfmj'-nia).  [f.  Gr.  *\oirij 
theft  +  MANIA.]  =  KLEPTOMANIA. 

1855  in  MAVSE  Expos.  Lei.:  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

i!  Kloster  (klo-stw).  [Ger. :  cf.  CI.OSTER.]  A 
convent,  a  monastery  fin  Germany,  Flanders,  etc.X 

1844  LONGK.  Norman  Baron  iv,  Bells,  that  from  the  neigh- 
oring  kloster   Rang   for   the    Nativity.      1878   WHIITUR 

'  man  Lchard  12  On  minster  tower  and  kloster  ti 

westering  sunshine  fell. 

Klote,  Klotte,  Klowet  fkloyt1!,  Kluke 
Klumst,  Klyack,  Klyfft,  Klyppe,  etc.,  obs. 
ff.  or  var.  of  CLOTE,  CI.OT,  CLOUT,  CLUTCH, 
CLUMSELI,  CLIACK,  CLIPT,  CLIP. 
,  B»n-F  an  initial  combination  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  lanys.  rm<l  still  retained  by  most.  In 
English,  the  /•  is  now  silent,  alike  in  educated 
and  in  most  of  the  dialects ;  but  it  wa» 
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pronounced  npp.  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  c.  In  the  later  i  ;th  and  early  I  Sth  c.,  writers 
on  pronunciation  give  the  value  of  the  combination 
as  =  An,  In,  dn  or  simple  ».  The  last  \\as  prob. 
quite  established  in  Standard  English  by  17?°. 
The  k  is  still  pronounced  in  some  Scottish  dialects; 
in  others  the  guttural  is  assimilated  to  the  dental, 
making  tn-,  esp.  after  vowels,  as  a  tnift,  my  tnee. 
Kiiab  (nteb),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Imitative: 
cf.  KNABBLE  and  KNAP  v.-] 

1.  trans.  To  bite  lightly,  to  nibble. 

1668  R.  L'ESTRANCE  I'is.Quev.  (1708)  134  After  this 
Manner  these  Asses  Knab  and  Curry  one  another.  1694 
—  Fables  n,  I  had  much  rather  lie  knabbing  of  crusts  ..  in 
my  own  little  hole.  1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shrofs/t.  Word-l>k.t 
Knat,  to  bite  gently  and  playfully.  Horses  knab  each 
other  when  in  good  temper.  1887  5.  Chcsk.  Gloss.,  Knat>t 
to  bite,  of  a  horse.  . .'  I  rather  think  hey  knabs  a  bit '. 

2.  intr.  To  bite,  nibble.     Const,  on,  upon. 

1630  J.  TAVU.R  (Water  P.I  Doggc  of  War  Wks.  It.  227/2 
He  scru'd  his  Master.  .In  Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant.  .And 
if  his  fare  were  but  a  Crust,  Hee  patiently  would  knab  on't. 
1692  R.  L'KSTKANGK  Fables  cccxvii.  277  An  Ass  was  Wishing 
. .  for  . .  a  Mouthful  of  Fresh  Grass  to  Knab  upon. 

Knab  :  see  NAB  sb.  and  v. 

t  Kna  bble,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  knable,  7 
gnab(b"le.nabble.  [dim.  orfreq.  of  KNAB  v. :  cf. 
Pu.  knabbclen,  LG.  knabbeln  (G.  knabberif),  also 
NIBBLE  v.]  To  bite,  gnaw,  nibble.  Usually  intr. 
or  absol.  with  at,  upon.  Hence  t  Kna-bbling  ///.  a. 

1567  DRANT  Horace,  Ep.  xvi.  E  viij,  The  puttocke  from 
the  bayted  hooke  her  knabling  neb  will  spare.  1580  HOLI.Y- 
IIANN  Trt-as.  Fr.  Tong,  Rongtr,  to  knaw,  to  knabble.  l6ta 
T.  TAVLOR  Connn.  Titus  iii.  3  No  companie  freeth  it  selfe 
but  a  man  may  obserne  some  mens  names  nibled  at,  and 
gnabled  vpon.  1622  WARD  H 'oe  to  Drunkards  Serm.  (1862) 
150  Take  us  these  little  foxes,  .for  they  gnabble  our  grapes. 
1666  HARVEV  Morb.  Atig-t.  ix.  76  Left  as  a  bone  for  every 
Readers  discretion  to  knabble  at.  1684  OTWAV  Atheist  I.  i, 
Asses  . .  are  always  ready  to  nabble,  because  it  is  the  certain 
way  to  be  nabbled  again. 

Knack  (nsek),  rf.1  Forms:  4-6  knak,  6-7 
knacko,  7-  knack.  [ME.  knak:  in  senses  I  and 
2=Du.  knak,  G.  (orig.  LG.)  knack,  knacke  (also 
giiatke),  knacks,  Norw.  knak;  also  Gael,  cnac 
("/  from  Sc.).  Of  echoic  origin  :  cf.  the  associated 

K.XACK  £>.] 

1 1.  A  sharp  sounding  blow,  stroke,  or  rap.  Cf. 
KNAP  sb.'l  i .  Obs.  rare. 

c  1380  Sir  Fcruwb.  4599  Charlis  lokedem  be-hynde  ys  bak, 
and  saw  dele  bar  many  a  knak,  &  myche  noyse  make. 

2.  A  sharp  sound  or  noise  such  as  is  made  in 
striking  a  stone  with  a  hammer  ;  a  crack  or  snap. 

1565-73 COOPER  Thesaurus,  Concrepare  digitis,  ..to  make 
a  fillip  or  knack  with  the  fingers.  1607  TOPSELL  Foitr-f. 
/leasts  (1658)  331  [Which]  made  the  bone  to  return  into  his 
right  place,  with  such  a  loud  knack  or  crack,  as  it  might  be 
heard  a  great  way  off.  1609  H.  JONSON  Sit.  Worn.  I.  ii,  The 
fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  has  not  the  knacke  with  his 
sheeres,  or  his  fingers.  1831  J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I. 
214  The  knack  of  the  fly  [used  by  nail-cutters],  .nearly 
equals  in  the  rapidity  of  its  repetition  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 

t3.  A  taunt,  gibe,  sharp  repartee.    Sc.  Obs. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEtttis  Dyrectioun  21  Perpetualy  bechydit 
with  ilk  knak.  1560  HOLLAND  Crt.  I'enns  iv.  386  Pointand 
thair  hand  with  mony  scorne  &  knak  [S.  T.  S.  ed.  prints 
knax],  a  1568  in  Bannatyne  MS.  321/18  Than  will  thay 
mak  at  him  a  knak. 

Knack  (no:k),  sit?  Forms  :  4-6  kuak,  kuakke 
(//.  knakkes,  5  knax),  5-7  .knacke,  6-  knack, 
(4  gnack(e,  6  neck,  9  nack).  [Origin  obscure : 
in  age  and  forms  agreeing  with  KNACK  si.l,  and 
possibly  the  same  word ;  but  the  connexion  of 
sense  is  not  clear.] 

1.  A  trick  ;   a  device,  artifice  ;  formerly  often,  a 
deceitful  or  crafty  device,  a  mean   or  underhand 
trick  ;    later  csp.  an  adroit   or   ingenious  method 
of  doing  something,  a  clever  expedient,  a  '  dodge '. 

(•1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Jjlaunche  1033  She  ne  used  no 
suche  knakkes  smale.  (-1380  WvcLir  Wks.  (1880)  184 
Coueitous  laweieris  wib  here  gnackis  &  iapis.  it  1430  Hoc- 
CLEVE  De  Reg.  Princ.  1395  Al  bis.  .Is  but  a  iape,  who  seith, 
or  a  knak.  ^1470  HEXRVSOS  Mar.  Fab.  v.  (f'arl.  Beasts) 
xxx,  'Let  be,  lowrence ',  quod  scho,  'your  courtlie  knax'. 
f  1540  EARL  SURREY  Poems  (1854)  68,  I  have  found  a  neck 
To  keep  my  men  in  guard.  1548  UDALL  Erastit.  Par.  Luke 
Pref.  13  Swete  pleasaunte  knackes  and  conceiples.  1568 
Jacob  f;  Esau  n.  ii.  in  HazL  Dodsley  11.  214  That  ever  son 
of  thine  should  pl.iy  such  a  lewd  knack  !  1584  R.  SCOT 
Discm.  Witchcr.  XIL  xviii.  (1886)  225  A  knacke  to  knowe 
whether  you  be  bewitched  or  no.  1660  Dial.  Tom  <y  nick 
i  If  George  does  not  do  the  knack,  Ne're  trust  good. fellow 
more,  a  1677  HARROW  Scrtn.  Wks.  1716  I.  174  Slander 
seemeth  . .  a  fine  knack,  or  curious  feat  of  policy.  I73_5  Poi'E 
Ep.  Laity  155  How  should  equal  Colours  do  the  knack? 
1819  CAKI.VLE  Misc.,  Germ.  Playwrights  (1872)  II.  91  He 
has  some  knack,  or  trick  of  the  trade. 

2.  The   '  trick '    of  dexterous   performance  ;    an 
acquired   faculty    of    doing    something    cleverly, 
ad.oitly, and  successfully.  (Now  the  leading  sense.) 

1581  MI-LCASTEB  Positions  v.  (1887)  34  They  that  haue 
any  natural!  towardnesse  to  write  well,  haue  a  knacke 
of  drawing  to.  ai66s  FULLER  Worthies  (1840)  III.  287 
Our  Holland  had  the  true  knack  of  translating.  1710 
SHAFTESB.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  L  i.  189  A  violent  Desire  ..  to 
know  the  Knack  or  Secret  by  which  Nature  does  all.  1713 
STEELE  Guard.  No.  10  F  6  He  who  hath  no  kna<  k  at  writ- 
ing sonnets.  1814  W,  IKVI.VC  T.  Trav.  I.  54  He  always 


KNACK. 

hnd  a  knack  of  making  himself  understood  among  the 
women.  1834  BECKFORD  Italy  II.xv.83  Sister  There  . 
an  admirable  knack  for  teaching  arithmetic.  1845  FORD 
ilandbk.  Spain.  \.  68  Most  Spaniards  have  a  peculiar  knack 
in  making  omeleites.  1851  L).  JERROLD  St.  Giles  \.  48  You 
think  the  knack  to  do  tliis  does  you  good.  1870  EMERSON 
Soc.ff  Solit.,  li'ork  4-  Days  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  68  Look  up 
the  inventors.  Kach  has  his  own  knack. 

b.  A  '  trick  '  of  action,  speech,  etc. ;  a  personal 
habit  of  acting  or  speaking  in  a  particular  way. 

1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  *  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  If  the  knack  of 
borrowing,  or  robbing  and  pilfering  rather,  gets  but  a  little 
further  ground  amongst  us,  ...it  will ..  be  harder  for  an 
English-man  to  speak  his  own  tongue  without  mingling 
others  with  it,  than  to  speak  a  medly  of  sundry  others  with- 
out bringing  in  his  own.  1709  STEELE  TatUr  No.  31  F  9 
The  Lady.. has  only,  with  a  very  brisk  Air,  a  Knack  of 
saying  the  commonest  Things.  1741  RICHARDSON  Pamela 
(1824)  1.  160,  I  have  got  such  a  knack  of  writing,  that  when 
I  am  by  myself,  I  cannot  sit  without  a  pen  in  my  hand. 
1861  Miss  URADDON  Trail  Serpent  i.  v,  The  Sloshy  has 
quite  a  knack  of  swelling  and  bursting. 

3.  concr.    An    ingenious    contrivance ;      a    toy, 
trinket,  trifle,  KNICK-KNACK.  ?  Obs. 

1540  HF.YWOOD  Four  /'.  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  349  Needles, 
thread,  thimble,  shears,  and  all  such  knacks.  1596  SHAKS. 
Taw.  S/tf.  iv.  iii.  67  Why  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knacke,  a  toy,  a  tricke,  a  babies  cap :  Away  with  it. 
^21677  BARROW  Serin.  (1683)  II.  vii.  104  Springs,  and 
wheels,  and  such  mechanick  knacks.  1715  tr.  C'tess 
D'Aunoy's  Wks.  557  A  Thousand  pretty  Knacks  ..  which 
she  made  with  Fish-Bones  and  Shells,  with  Reeds  and 
Rushes.  1825  LAMB  fLlia  Ser.  IL  Superannuated  Mart,  All 
the  glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gew- 
gaws. 1863  COWDEN  CLARKE  S/ia&s.  Char.  xiv.  360  The 
pedlar's  knacks  and  gaudy  trash  \Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.]  absorb 
Mopsa's  whole  gloating  vision. 

•f  b.  A  choice  dish  ;  a  delicacy,  a  dainty.   Ot>s. 

1548  UDALL,  etc.  Erasm.  Far.  Mark  viii.  56  The  knackes 
and  junckettes  of  the  Rhetoricians,  the  royall  dishes  of  the 
Philosophers.  159*  GREENE  Disc.  Coosnage  in.  10  Hee 
wanted  no  ordinarie  good  fare,  wine  and  other  knackes. 
1616  St'RFL.  &  MARKH.  Country  Fanne  574  The  flower  of 
mealc,  .  .whereof  the  pasterers.. doe  make  wafers,  and  such 
like  daimie  knackes.  1642  MILTON  AfioL  Sniect.  i.  Wks. 
(1851)  283  (tr.  Horace  Sat.  i.  i.  24)  As  some  teachers  give 
to  Boyes  Junkets  and  Knacks,  that  they  may  learne  apace, 
•fc.  An  ingeniously  contrived  literary  composi- 
tion ;  a  quaint  device  or  conceit  in  writing.  Obs. 

1605  CAMDEN  Kem.,  Rythmes  26  Our  Poets  hath  their 
knacks  .  .  as  Ecchos,  Achrostiches,  Serpentine  verses  [etc.]. 
1641  DENHAM  Petit,  to  Fiz>e  Members  41  All  those  pretty 
knacks  you  compose— Alas  !  what  are  they  but  poems  in 
prose?  1644  BULWER  Chiron.  98  Ovid  that  grand  Master 
of  love  knacks.  1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  x.  xiil  532  You 
..reproach  them ..  that  they  have  not  taken  up  your 
Allegorical  knacks. 

4.  heal.    =  KIRX-BABY.     See  also  NECK  2. 

1813  ELLIS  Bratufs  Pop.  Antiq.  I.  443  note,  At  Werington, 
in  Devonshire,  .  .when  a  farmer  finishes  his  reaping,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  cars  of  the  last  corn  are  twisted  or  tied 
together  into  a  curious  kind  of  figure,  . .  which  is  called 
'  a  knack '. 

5.  attrib.    and    Comb.,    as   knack-maker^  -shop ; 
t  knack-hardy  a.,  bold  in  the  use  of  trickery. 

1549  COVF.RDALE,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  2  Pet.  18  They  . .  con- 
temne  those  that  be  set  in  public  authoriiie,  being  knacke 
hardie  and  shameless.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  783 
Not  one  dare  be  so  knack-hardy  as  to  break  into  their 
friends  and  fellowes  fence  and  enclosure,  1649  Mercitrins 
Aulicifs  (Ifwmasson  Tracts  {H.  M.}  Vol.  438  No.  2.  14) 
Resolved  by  the  supreme  knack-makers  that  a  knack  be 
brought  in  for  settling  the  college  of  Westminster,  a  1700 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant,  Crew,  Knacks,  or  Toies,  a  Knack-skop^ 
or  Toy-shop. 

Knack  (nick),  v.  Also  4-7  knacke,  5-6  knak. 
[In  senses  2  and  3  =Du.  knakken  (first  in  Kilian), 
MHG.  knacken  (also  giiacken}>  MLG.  knaken 
(hence  prob.  Sw.  knaka,  Da.  knage] ;  cf.  also  Sw. 
kndika%  Da.  kiiRkke,  Norw.  knckkja^  to  break, 
snap.  Of  echoic  origin  :  cf.  CLACK,  CIUCK.] 

jl.  intr.  To  deal  (sharp  sounding)  blows.  Obs. 
Cf.  KNACK  st>*  i. 

1575  R.  IJ.  A/>/>ius  $  Ifirg-.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  121  Nay 
then,  by  the  mass,  it's  time  to  be  knacking. 

2,  trans.  To  strike  (things  or  their  parts)  together 
so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  abrupt  noise  ;  to  gnash 
(the  teeth) ;  to  snap  (the  fingers).     Now  dial* 

c  1489  CAXTON  Sennas  of  Aytnon  xix.  406  He  knacked  his 
teeth  for  angre.  1577  H.  RHODES  Bk.  Nurture  in  fiabccs 
Bk.  79  Cast  not  thy  bones  vnder  the  Table,  nor  none  see 
thou  doe  knack.  1611  COTGR.,  Alatassinur  dcs  mains,  to 
moue,  knacke.  or  wangle  the  fingers,  like  a  lugler.  1735 
E.  CHICKEN  Colliers  It  't;M.  (Northumbld.  Gloss.), The  pipts 
scream  out  her  fav'rite  jig,  She  knack 'd  her  thumbs  and  stood 
her  trig, 

f  b.  To  break  or  crack  with  a  sharp  sound.  [Cf. 
Swed.  knacke-brod)  a  sort  of  biscuit  or  cracknel.] 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD/V<W.  (1867)66  Knak  me  that  nut  1573- 
80  BARET  Ah\  K  85  To  knacke,  or  breake  a  nut. 

3.  intr.  To  make  a  sharp  abrupt  noise,  as  when 
stones  are  stmck  together.     Now  dial. 

1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  1276  Knacking  (as  it  were) 
With  nit  fingers  over  his  head.  1617  BP.  HALL  Quo  I'adis? 
§  20  If  they  can  heare  their  beads  knacke  vpon  each  other. 
1646  FL  I.LKR  Wounded  Consc.  (1841)  282  Sheep,  .fly  without 
cause,  scared  (as  some  say)  with  the  sound  of  their  own 
feet :  their  feet  knack  because  they  fly,  and  they  fly  because 
their  feet  knack.  18. .  Colliers'  Pay  Wfth  in  Brocket!  .V.  C. 
Gloss,,  He  jumps,  and  his  heels  knack  and  rattle. 

1 4.  trans.  To  *  break '  (notes :  see  BREAK  v.  2  h, 
NOTE  sb.) ;  to  sing  with  trills  or  runs  ;  to  sing  in  a 
lively  or  ornate  manner,  to  trill  forth.  Obs* 


KNACKATORY. 

1:1380  WYCLIF   Wks*  (1880)    102   pre   or   foure   proude  & 
lecherous  lorellis  schullen  knacke  pe  most  deuout  seruyce 


not  bat  he  is  blessid  J>at  syngus  or  knackus  swete  nptis. 
c  1460  Towntley  Myst.  xiii.  659  For  to  sing  vs  emong  right 
as  he  knakt  it,  I  can. 

fb.  intr.  To  sing  or  speak  in  a  lively  manner; 
to  'descant'.  Obs. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Agst.  Comely  Coystnxvne  Wks.  1^43  I.  15 
Curyowsly  he  can  both  counter  and  knak  of  Martyn  Swart 
and  all  hys  mery  men. 

c.  intr.  To  talk  finely  or  mincingly.    dial. 

1674-91  RAY  N.  C.  Words,  Knack,  to  speak  finely.  And 
it  is  used  of  such  as  do  speak  in  the  Southern  diakct.  1825 
HROCKETT,  Knack,  to  speak  affectedly,  to  ape  a  style 
beyond  the  speaker's  education.  1855  ROBINSON  Wfutdy 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  She  knacks  and  knappers  like  a  London  miss. 

f5.  trans.  To  mock,  taunt.    Obs.  (chiefly  Sc.). 

c  1425  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  x.  1728  This  Kyng  Edward 
all  wyth  gawdys  Knakkyd  Robert  the  Brws  wyth  frawdis. 
a  1500  Ratts  Raving  n.  371  Thai  wyll  men. .scorn  &  knak. 
1513  DOUGLAS  /Ends  n.  iii.  fii.]  13  A  multitude  3ong 
Troianis  Byssy  to  knak  and  pull  the  presoneir. 

t  Kna-ckatory.  Obs.  rare.  A  shop  for  knick- 
knacks.  Cf.  KNICK-KNACK ATORY. 

1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  56.  3/2  You  keep  a  Knackatory, 

Knacker 1  (nse'kaa).     [f.  KNACK  v.  +  -EH  *.] 

•f  1.  One  who  sings  in  a  lively  manner.    Ol>s. 

£1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  191  $if  N3  knackeris  excusen 
hem  bi  song  in  be  olde  lawe. 

53.  Something  that  makes  a  sharp  cracking  noise; 
spec,  a  castanet.  Now  dial. 

16..  MIDDLETON  &  ROWLEY  Span.  Gipsy  nr.  ii,  Our 
knackers  are  the  fifes  and  drums.  Our  knackers  are  the 
shot  that  fly.  1647  R.  STAPYLTON  Jwvenal  22oCastinetta's; 
knackers  of  the  form  of  chesnuts,  used  to  this  day  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  dances.  1649  W-  CAVENDISH  i'.irietie 
in.  43  A  Bachanalian  dancing  the  Spanish  Morisco,  with 
knackers  at  his  fingers.  1877  iV.  W.  Line.  Gloss..  Knackers, 
flat  pieces  of  wood  with  which  children  beat  time. 

t  Knacker-.    Obs.    [Cf.  KNACK  sb*  i.]     A 

trickster,  deceiver. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  156  He  bat.. can  helpe  to  anoie 
a  pore  man  by  knackis  or  chapitris..siche  knackeris  ben  as 
proude  of  here  veyn  kunnynge  as  lucifer. 

Knacker  3  (n£e-koj).  [Origin  obscure.  In 
sense  i,  the  knacker  may  orig.  have  made  only  the 
knacks  or  smaller  articles  belonging  to  harness, 
and  hence  have  taken  his  name ;  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful, as  is  also  the  connexion  of  sense  2.] 

1.  A  harness-maker;  a  saddler,  dial. 

1573  TUMRft/ftu&tiByS)  13?  Plowwrite,  cartwrite,  knacker 
and  smith.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  Bk.  War  in.  iv.  §  6.  96 
Men  of  these  trades,  as  Codders,  or  Knackers,  Cartwri^hts, 
Smith*,  and  the  like.  1691  RAY  .S'.  <$•  E.  Country  Words 
104  A  Knacker,  Onethat  makes  Collars  and  other  Furniture 
for  Cart-horses.  Mod.  Northainpton  Dial.)  You  must  take 
this  collar  to  the  knacker's  to  be  altered,  it  wrings  the 
horse's  shoulders  so  much, 

[Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (1736)  has  'A  Knacker,  Restio*. 
(Restia  is  a  ropemaker.)  Johnson  (1755)  has  Knacker 
4 1.  A  maker  of  small  work '  (quoting  1 573  above).  '  2.  A  rope- 
maker'  (quoting  Ainsworth).  Craig  1847  has  'A  maker  of 
knacks,  toys,  or  small  work  ;  a  rope-maker;  a  collar-maker'. 
All  these  dictionary -explanations  or  misunderstandings  seem 
to  arise  out  of  the  sense  '  harness-maker '.] 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  buy  worn  out,  dis- 
eased, or  useless  horses,  and  slaughter  them  for 
their  hides  and  hoofs,  and  for  making  dog's-meat, 
etc. ;  a  horse-slaughterer. 

1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX.  209  He  was  a  knacker 
[note,  A  purchaser  of  worn-up  horses].  1824  Monthly  Mag. 
LVII.  109  The  nackers'  and  cat  gut -makers'  yards.  1875 
HELPS  Soc.  Press,  ii.  9  Four  or  five  hundred  horses  are 
carried  to  the  knacker's  yard  each  week  in  London. 

b.  One  who  buys  old  houses,  ships,  etc.,  for 
the  sake  of  their  materials,  or  what  can  be  made 
of  them. 

1890  Times  23  Aug.  4/6  Worm-eaten  hulks  . .  sent  by  ship 
knackers  to  find  freight  or  a  grave  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
1899  Daily  News  2  Feb.  3/1  The  old  house  knacker  was  bad 
enough,  . .  but  he  was  innocence  itself,  compared  witli  the 
new  house  knacker  that  has  risen  up.  Ibid.  12  June  8/4 
Lovers  of  old  London  have  been  grieved  by  the  news  that 
No.  47,  Leicester-square  ..  where  the  painter  [Reynolds] 
lived  and  worked  . .  was  to  be  made  over  to  the  house- 
knackers. 

3.  transf.  An  old  worn-out  horse,  dial. 

1864  MAYHEW  German  Life  1. 127  Such  spavined  knackers. 
1867  OUIDA  Under  Two  Flags  (1890)  122  The  famous  Eng- 
lish horse  was  dead  beat  as  any  used-up  knacker. 

Knackery  (nce'ksri).  [f,  prec.,  sense  2  :  see 
•ERY.]  A  knacker's  yard. 

1869  E.  A.  PARKES  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  114  Evidence  to 
show  that  the  workmen  in  knackeries  are  in  no  way  injured. 
1888  W.  WILLIAMS  Veterin.  Med.  (ed.  5)  765  Dogs  that  fre- 
quent knackeries  and  slaughter-houses. 

t  Kna'cking,  vbl.  sl>.  Obs.  [f.  KNACK  v.  + 
-ING!.]  The  action  of  the  verb  KNACK  in  various 
senses. 

c  1380  WYCLIF  Wks.  (1880)  q  Veyn  songis  and  knackynge 
and  harpynge.  c  1388  in  Wydifs  Sel.  Wks.  111.484  pai 
wole  no  fer^er  J>en  holy  writte  and  olde  seintus  teche,  for  no 
newe  knackynge  of  sotile  cavellaciones.  1548  W.  PATTEN 
Exp.  Scot  1.  in  Arb.  Garner\\\.  71  Knakkynge  of  beadstones 
in  every  pew.  1607  TOPSELL  Serpents  (1658)  633  A  certain 
significant  noise,  made  by  knacking  of  the  fingers.  1644 
UULWER  Chirol.  176  To  compresse  the  middle-finger  with 
the  Thumbe  by  their  complosion.. .This  knacking  with  the 
Fingers. 
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t  Kna'cking,///.**.  <2Ar.  [f.  asprec. +-ING2.] 
That  knacks  :  in  senses  of  the  verb.  Knocking 
earnest,  downright  earnest. 

1496  Dives  <$•  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  i.  MX.  102/1  Thiscuryouse 
kuuckynge  songe  of  the  vycyouse  mynystres  in  the  chirche. 
1526  SKKLTON  Magnyf.  33  Fel.  Here  you  not  howe  this 
gcntylman  mockys.  Lyb.  Ye,  to  knackynge  ernyst  what  an 
it  preue?  a  1553  UDALL  R 'oyster  D.  in.  ii.  (Arb.)  41  Sure, 
the  partie  is  in  good  knacking  earnest.  1644  UULWER  Chiron. 
82  This  knacking  adjunct  of  expression.  Mod.  Yorksh. 
Dial.,  He  is  a  knacking  sort  of  talker. 

t  Klia'ckish,  a.  Otis.  rare.  [f.  KNACK  sb.~  + 
-ISH  !.]  Characterized  by  knacks  or  tricks;  artful, 
tricky ;  artiticial. 

1660  H.  MORE  Myst.  Godl.  ix.  viii,  Beating  the  Air  with 
knackish  forms  of  gracious  speeches  and  vain  grandilo- 
quence, 1694  S.  S.  Loyal  <5r  Impart.  Satirist  20  With 
knackish  Prayer  he  does  the  Poor  undoe:  So  Cain  could 
Sacrifice  and  Murder  too. 

Hence  f  Knaxkishness,  artificiality. 

1660  H.  MORE  My  st>  Godl.  x.  xiv,  A  set  Form  will  pre- 
vent all  Pride  and  knackishness,  and  preserve  the  publick 
worship  in  its  due  reverence  and  honour. 

Knacky  (nae-ki),  a.  Also  8  uacky.  [f.  KNACK 
j£.2  +  -Y.]  Characterized  by  or  having  a  knack; 
artful,  clever,  adroit,  ingenious. 

1710  RUDDTMAN  Gloss.  Douglass  Virgil  P.V.  Knak,  A 
knacky  man;  i.e.  witty  and  facetious.  1719  HAMILTON 
2nd  Ep.  Ramsay  xi,  Mony  a  bonny  nacky  tale.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  Knacky,  ingenious,  fond  of  knick-knacks. 
1880  Julnlfe  of  Ret:  W.  Orr  Fenu-ick  72  His  sermons— 
often  exceedingly  knacky  in  their  division— were  always 
logical  in  their  structure.  1900  Daily  News  u  Jan.  7/3  He 
stoops,  with  his  back  to  the  derailed  trucks,  and  with  a 
knacky  sort  of  jerk  gets  them  on  the  line  again. 

Knag  (nseg),  J/;.l  Forms:  5  knage,  5-7 
knagge,  5,  9  knagg,  6-  kuag.  [ME.  &tfag  or 
knagge  =•  G.  (orig.  LG.)  knagge  knot,  peg,  etc., 
whence  prob.  Da.  knag.,  Sw.  knagg.  Gael,  cnag 
may  be  from  Sc.  KNAG  v.  and  KNAGGED,  regarded 
as  derivatives  of  this  word,  are  evidenced  before  it.] 

1.  A  short  spur  or  stiff  projection  from  the 
trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  as  the  stunted  dead 
branch  of  a  pine  or  fir;  hence,  a  peg  or  hook  for 
hanging  anything  on. 

c  1440  Syr  Gowghter  194  in  Utterson  Early  Poetry  I.  169 
He  made  prestes  and  clerkes  to  lepe  on  cragges,  Monkes 
and  freres  to  hong  on  knagges.  c 1440  Bone  I vlor.  1795  Take 
here  the  golde  in  a  bagg,  I  scliall  hyt  hynge  on  a  knagg,  At 
the  schypp  borde  ende.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  204/2  A  knage. 
1535  LYSDESAY  Satyre  3090  (IJannatyne  MS.)  It  will  hurt 
bettir,. .  Richt  now,  quhen  ye  hing  on  a  knag.  i66a  in  Pit- 
cairn  Crirrt.  Triats  III.  605  It  wes  hung  wp  wpon  an  knag. 
18. .  HOGG  Tales  $  S&.  (1838)  III.  250  Where  is  my  cloak? 
. .  It  is  hanging  on  one  of  the  wooden  knags  in  the  garret. 

f  2.  One  of  the  knobs  or  points  ot  a  stag's  horn ; 
a  tine.  Obs. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  3  Sharpe  but  not  so  slender, 
as  trie  knagge  of  a  hartes  home.  1601  HOLLAND  I'liny  II. 
324^  The  ashes  of  Harts  horn  serueth  ..  the  very  tip  and 
points  of  the  knags  are  thought  more  effect  ualt  1603  — 
Plutarch's  Mor.  1276  Woonderfull  homes  for  bignesse,  and 
most  daifgerous  by  reason  of  their  sharpe  and  branching 
knagges.  1657  W.  COLES  Attain  /«_£"<&«  ccxxxviii,  [Leaves] 
gashed  in  on  both  sides  into  three  or  four  gashes,  and  pointed 
at  the  ends,  resembling  the  Knaggs  of  a  Bucks-home. 

3.  A  knot  in  wood,  the  base  of  a  branch. 

J555  W*  WATBEMAN  Far  die  Facions  \.  iii.  37  Trees  ..  of  a 
wondrefull  heigth,  smothe,  and  without  knagge  or  knotte, 
1639  T.  IJE  GREY  Coinpl.  Horsem.  41  If  the  staffe  have 
knags  or  knots  upon  it.  1706  PHILLIPS,  Knag,  a  Knot  in 
Wood.  1852  SEIOEL  Organ,  44  The  knots  and  knags  in  the 
wood  are  glued  over  with  leather. 

4.  A  pointed  rock  or  crag. 

1552  HULOET,  Knagge,  scopnlus.  1825  BROCKETT,  Knaggs, 
pointed  rocks,  or  rugged  tops  of  hills. 

Knag,  sb2Sc.  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf.  NOGGIN.] 
A  small  cask  or  barrel ;  a  keg. 

a  1585  POLWART  Fly/ting  TV.  Montgomerie  790  Buttrie  bag, 
fill  knag  !  thou  will  rag  with  thy  fellows.  1596  Compt  Buik 
J^av,  II  'cdderburne  (S.  H.  S.)  46  Ane  Knag  of  Vinacre.  1703 
Rules  Edin.  Fire  Co.  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edinb.\,  (1753)  329 
Threttie  sex  Stings  with  Knags,  .whereof  sex  standing  full 
of  Water.  1804  W,  TARRAS  Poems  8  (Jam.)  To  slock  our 
drouth's  a  knag  o'  berry  brown. 

Hence  Kna'ggie  (dim.},  a  small  wooden  vessel 
(of  the  capacity  of  a  pint  or  so)  with  an  upright 
handle.  Sc. 

fKnag,  j£.3  Sc.  Obs.     The  Woodpecker. 

1639  SIR  R.  GORDON  Gen.  Hist.  Earls  Sutherland  3  In 
these  fforests.  .steares  or  stirlings,  lair-igigh  or  knag  (which 
is  a  foull  like  unto  a  paroket  or  parrel,  which  makes  place 
for  her  nest  with  her  beck  in  the  oak  tree).  1769  De  Foe's 
TonrGt.  Brit.  IV.  261. 

tKnag,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  gnag.  [f.  KNAG  j£.i] 
trans.  To  hang,  fasten  up. 

13..  Gau>.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  577  Greuez  With  polaynez  plclied 
J-er-to,  . .  Aboute  his  kne/  knaged  wyth  knotez  of  golde. 
c  1450  Cor.  Myst.  xli.  (Shaks,  Soc,)  384  Sweche  schul  ben  .. 
gnaggyd  up  by  the  gomys  tyl  the  devyl  doth  hem  grone. 

Knag,  etc.,  early  var.  NAG  v.,  etc. 

tKna'gged,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  gnaggid.  [f. 
KNAG  j£.M--El>S.]  Furnished  with  protuberances, 
knobs,  or  knots;  knobbed,  toothed,  jagged. 

£•1400  Dt-str.  Troy  4973  A  tre,  bat  was  tried,  all  of  tru 
gold,  . .  And  frut  on  yt  fourmyt  fairest  of  shap,  Of  mony 


KNAP. 


HOLLAND  Pliny  xi.  xxxvii,  la  some  she  hath  made  them 


[horns]  knageed  and  branched,  as  in  Deere.  1631  R.  H. 
Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  v.  32  A  knagg'd  staffs.  1711 
J.  PETIVEK  in  t'/iil.  Trans.  XX'VII.  394  Narrow,  knaggej 

Alatern. 

Knaggy  (nargi),  a.  [f.  KNAG  si/.1  -i  -v.] 
Abounding  in  pointed  protuberances,  knobs,  or 
knots  ;  knotty,  rough,  rugged. 

1552  HI-LOET,  Knaggye,  or  full  of  knagges,  scopulosus. 
1569  STOCKER  tr.  Diod.  Sic.  in.  xv.  131  The  place  was  . .  so 
knaggy  and  hanging  that  the  wayes  were  inaccessible. 
1647  t  L'LLER  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  153  The  head  of 
a  flail,  or  ftagel,  knaggy  and  knotty.  1729  HOOLE  Cancnins' 
yis.  World (1777)  38  The  elke  ..  hath  knaggy  horn.s.  1853 
G.  JOHNSTON  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bird.  I.  96  Old  bushes.. all 
knaggy  and  wormed. 

Hence  Kna  gfffiness. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Knagginess,  fulness  of  Knots,  as  Wood. 

Knaif,  etc.,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  KNAVE,  etc. 

fKnaifatic,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  knaif, 
KNAVE,  after  dogmatic,  etc.]  Of  the  condition  or 
character  of  a  knave  ;  low-born  ;  knavish. 

c  1550  LYNDKSAY  Pcder Coffiis  33  Knaifatic  coff  misknawis 
him  sell,  Quhen  he  geltis  in  a  furrit  goun. 

tXnal.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Echoic:  cf.  G.  knall 
loud  report,  blow  (hence  Da.  knald,  Sw.  knall}, 
Du.  ttnal;  cf.  KNELL  sl>.  Mod.  dial.  (Lincolnsh. 
etc.)  has  knowl,  knoll  in  same  sense.]  A  stroke, 
knock,  esp.  on  the  head. 

c  1380  Sir  Feritnil'.  463"  On  J>yn  heued  y  }eue  |>e  a  knal. 

Knap  (n»-"p)i  •r^-1  F°rnls  :  a.  I  cnsepp,  onepp, 
1-2  cneep,  6 knappe,  (knape),  7  knapp,  6-  knap, 
(7,  9  nap).  /3.  knop.  [OE.  cnsep(p,  top,  summit 
(of  a  hill) ;  perh.  cognate  with  ON.  knapp-r  knob, 
head  of  a  stick,  button,  etc.  (see  KNOP  sbl),  Irish, 
Gael.,  and  Welsh  cnap,  knob,  knop,  boss,  button, 
lump,  knap,  hillock,  knoll,  may  be  from  Norse  or 
Eng.] 

1.  The  head,  crest,  or  summit  of  a  hill ;  a  small 
hill,  hillock,  or  knoll ;  a  rising  ground  ;   a  short 
steep  ascent.    Chiefly  dial.     (Cf.  KNOB  si.-,  NAB.) 

a.  c  1000  ^ILFRIC  Exod.  xix.  20  Drihten  code  uppan  |>xs 
muntes  cnsep.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  29  Hig  . .  lieddon 
hine  ofer  Sees  muntes  cnapp.  1538  LELAND  Ilin.  I.  IOQ  The 
Castelle.  ,standith..on  the  very  Knape  of  an  highe  Hille, 
stepe  up  eche  way.  1600  F.  WALKER  5/.  MuiideviUe  102  b, 
Three  men  setting  vp  a  poast,  vpon  a  little  knap  close  by 
the  high-way.  1685  ist  Cent.  Hist.  Springfield  (1899)  II. 
176  To  the  first  Pine  Tree  upon  the  knap  or  Hill  by  Stony 
lirooke  side.  1778  Eng.  Gazetteer  (ed.  2)  s.  v.  Knelrworth, 
Its  situation  is  on  a  hill  or  knap,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name.  1876  T.  HARDY  Etlulberta  II.  xlvi.  235  'Now 
where's  the  inn?'  said  Mountclere.  ..'Just  on  the  knap', 
Sol  answered.  1887  Cycl.  Tour.  Club  Gaz.  215/2  With  the 
exception  of  a  steepish  knap  on  leaving  the  Doubs  Valley, 
..the  road  was  good  and  nearly  level.  1893  Q.  [Coucn] 
Delect.  Ditchy  19  A.  .pathway,  .winding,  .around  the  knap 
of  a  green  hill. 

p.  111548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VI,  136  The  toune  of 
Auraunches,  standyng  upon  the  knop  of  an  hill.  1623 
BINGHAM  Xenophon  62  There  remained  yet  a  little  knop 
aboue  them.. where  the  enemies  guards  did  sit. 

2.  jffff.  Knap  of  the  case  (ot>s.  A'ogues'  Cant) ,  the  head 
or  goodman  of  the  house.  [Doubtfully  placed  here.) 

c  1550  Dice-Play  (Percy  Soc.)  29  The  knapp  of  the  case^ 
the  goodman  of  the  house  calleth  secretly  unto  him  the 
third  person.  Ibid.  34  A  rew.xrd  unto  her  by  knap  of  the 
case,  &  the  cut-throats  his  accomplices. 

Knap,  si'.-  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  nap.  [Echoic: 
goes  with  KNAP  z/.1  :  cf.  KNACK  sb.  and  v.,  and 
Sw.  knapp,  Da.  knep,  a  rap,  fillip.  Gael,  (nap, 
a  sharp  blow,  may  be  from  Sc.] 

1.  An  abrupt  stroke  or  blow ;  a  smart  knock. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6437  Mony  strokes,  ..bo  stithe  men 
hym  gefe,  Till  be  knight,  vndur  knappis,  vppon  knes  felL 
14..  Sir  Belies  (MS.  N)  1895  +  4,  I  wol  fonde  to  :eue  be 
a  knap.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Sc<>t.  I.  143  At  that  counter 
wes  mony  crwell  knap.  1575  TUBBKRV.  j-a'ilconrie  loo 
You  myght  chaunce  to  catch  a  knappe  of  hir  bcake.  1603 
OWEN  Pembrokeshire  (1892)  280,  I  have  by  it  gotten  store 
of  Knappes  on  my  head  and  shoulders.  1737  RAMSAY  Scot. 
Prov.  (1750)  109  When  the  lady  lets  a  pap,  the  messan  gets 
a  knap.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Knap,  a  blow. 
b.  The  sound  of  a  sharp  blow. 

1870  LUBBOCK  Orir.  Civiliz.  ix.  (1875)  408  Sounds  ..  The 
collision  of  hard  bodies,  .as  clap,  rap,  tap,  knap,  snap. 

2.  The  clapper  of  a  mill. 

1622  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  A  Thiefe  Wks.  (1630)  II.  119/2 
A  fellow.. hearing  neither  noyse  of  knap  or  tiller,  Laid 
downe  his  come,  and  went  to  seeke  the  miller. 

1 3.  A  cheating  trick  with  dice :  see  quots.  s.  v. 
KNAPPING  vbl.  sb.  Obs. 

01658  CLEVELAND  H'ks.  (1687)  200  Doublets?  or  Knap? 
The  Cog  ?  low  Dice  ?  or  high  ?  a  1680  BUTLER  Rein,  (i  759) 
I.  83  Engages  blind  and  senseless  Hap  'Gainst  High,  and 
Low,  and  Slur,  and  Knap. 

Knap,  variant  form  of  KNOP  sb.'1  and  '-. 

Knap  (nrcp),  v.'1  Now  dial.  Forms :  a.  5- 
knap,  5-6  knapp,  9  nap.  B.  5-7  knop.  [Echoic, 
going  with  KNAP  sb.% ;  cf.  Du.  and  G.  (orig.  LG.) 
knappen  to  crack,  crackle,  etc. ;  to  break  (a  thing) 
with  a  sharp  crack.  Gael,  cnap  to  strike,  knock,  is 
prob.  from  Sc.  As  in  the  case  of  other  words  that 
express  an  action  by  an  imitation  of  its  sound,  the 
sense  diverges  in  various  directions,  according  as 
the  sound  or  the  action  is  prominent.  In  knack 
we  think  more  of  the  sound,  in  knap  of  the  stroke 
and  its  result.] 

1E6-3 


KNAP. 

1.  fi-aus.  To  strike  with  a  hard  short  sound  ;   to 

"VLn  Henna*  MOT.  Fab.  ix  (!:  Thow 

caii  knap  doun  caponis  on   the   nicht.      I5S°   COVERDAI.K 
I  he  heuenly  stholemasier  knappeth 
hend  and   learne   h: 

i«j«  !  dep, 

.11    hear  the  Sound  of  ihe 

18,5  C««  Ktrr  Men  of  Mess  Hagsiu.  27  It 
to  knap  his  toes  on  the  edge  of  the  step. 
ft    c  1460  Tmvneley  Mjrst.  xxi.  408,  I  can  my  hand  vphefe 
and  knop  out  the  skalys. 

b.  i;  '.V/.  or  intr. 

'535  STEWAKT  Creii.  Srot.  II.  467  This  Gregour  gaif  him 

feiUJV. .knappil  on  quhill  mony  ane  wes  keild.      1676  \VisE- 

:,>£.\\\.-\  (K.  . Hie  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap 

.I  tlie  patient  declared  it  by  the  ease  she  felt.     1886 

i  'a'ds  86  The  noise  my  crutches  made  knap,  knapping 

i  the  deck. 

2.  trans.  To  break  into  parts  or  pieces  with  a 
sharp  cracking  sound  ;   to  snap  or  break  by  a  smart 
blow.   Now  used  spec,  of  the  breaking  of  flints  or  of 
stones  for  the  roads:  cf.  KNAPPER 3. 

1535  COVEHDALE  /V.  xlv;i.].9  He  hnth  knapped  the  speare 
in  somler.  0157*  KNOX  Hist.  Kef.  Wks.  1846  I.  147 
Rockettis  war  rent,  lypetlis  war  torne,  crounis  war  knapped. 
1647  F.AXSHAWE  I'astjr  f'Mo  (1676)  120  Pil'd  in  one  heap 
dogs  slain,  spears  knapt,  men  wounded.  1648  HERRICK 
Sfesf-'r.,  Bracelet  to  Julia,  Tis  but  silke  that  bindelh  thee, 
Knap  ihe  thread  and  thou  art  free.  1810  J.  CLELANU 
-,  330  persons  knapping  stones  for  the  road. 
i85»  Instructor  i.  122  Picking  up  flints  and  knapping  them, 
as  the  method  of  breaking  them  is  called. 

p.  1675  Depot.  Cast.  York  (Surtees)  218,  8  halfe  crownes, 
..the  said  Auty  dipt  that  night,  for  she  beard  the  knoptng 
of  them,  being  in  the  next  room. 

b.  intr.  To  break  off  short ;  to  snap. 

'545  ASCHAM  JOiv/W.  11.  (Arb.)  in  The  string  ..beynge 
sore  twined  must  nedes  knap  in  sunder.  1613  GOUGE  Stria. 
Extent  God's  Prm'ii.  S  '5  The  Summier  . .  being  over- 
burdened, .knapt  suddenly  asunder  in  the  midst. 

3.  trans.  To  break  off  by  a  smart  blow,  stroke, 
or  tap  :  to  strike  or  knock  off. 

1600  HOLLAND  Lhy  I.  liv.  38  With  his  rod.. he  knapt 
of  the  uppermost  heads  and  tops  of  the  poppies.  1710 
T.  FILLER  Pharnt.  Extern^.  170  A  Scorbutic  Foment., 
knappeth  off  the  sharp  points  of  the  Salt.  1830  G\i-T 
I.a-jurie  T.  iv.  i.  (1349)  143  He  took,  the  cigar  from  his  lips, 
and  knapped  off  ihe  ashes. 

4.  To  utter  smartly;  to  talk,  chatter  (a  language) : 
=  CRACK  v.  5.     Also  intr.     Sc.  and  north,  dial. 

In  quot.  1886  said  of  the  stonechat,  'so  called  from  the 
similarity  between  its  alarm  note  and  the  striking  together 
of  two  pebbles  '  (Swainson  Prav.  Xaiiies  Brit.  Birds  i88s>. 

1581  J.  HAMILTON  Facile  Treat.,  Quest.  Ministers  xiii, 
King  James  ihe  fyft,  . .  hering  ane  of  his  subjectis  knap 
suddrone,  declarit  him  ane  traileur.  1681  COLVIL  U'liigs 
Supflic.  1. 11695)  56  Like  Highland  Lady's knoping  speeches. 
41690  Liittoiiu  A  if  Jr.  tu  Prince  of  Orange  in  Watson 
Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1706)  L  23  English  Andrew,  who  has  Skill, 
To  knap  at  every  word  so  well.  1811  SCOTT  Let.  to  Morritt 
29  Nov.  in  Lockhart,  He  answered ..  that  he  could  knap 
English  with  any  one.  i»t«  —  Old  Mart,  vii,  Ilka  auld 
wife  in  the  chimley-neuk  will  be  for  knapping  doctrine  wi' 
doctors  o'  divinity.  1886  MARY  LIVSKII.L  Ha-'cn  u'idcr  Hill 
II.  xi.  147  There  was  a  stone-chat  knapping  out  its  song. 

Knap  (naep),  z>.2  Now  dial.  [Cf.  GNAP  v. 
and  KNAB  v. ;  also  Du.  and  G.  (orig.LG.)  knappen 
to  crack,  snap,  bite,  which  unites  the  senses  of  this 
and  the  prec.  In  Eng.  also,  the  sense  'snap'  seems 
to  unite  this  with  sense  2  of  KNAP  v -1  See  also 
KNEP  z>.] 

intr.  and  trans.  To  bite  in  a  short  or  abrupt  way; 
to  snap  ;  to  nibble. 

'575  TURBERV.  Faulconrie  141  If  she  chaunce  to  knappe 
or  byte  at  the  sticke  let  hir  bite  hardly.  1596  SHAKS. 
Merck.  V.  IIL  i.  10  As  lying  a  gossip.. as  euer  knapt  ginger. 
1611  COTGR.,  Brouter,  to  brouze;  to  knap,  or  nible  off  the 
sprigs,  buds,  barke  &c.,  of  plants.  1617  Jamia  Lin^iiarum 
22  Mules  knap  one  another.  17*1  STRYPE  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  I. 
xxxl  222  These  Elyot  compared  to  a  galled  horse  ..  always 
knapping  and  kicking  at  such  examples  and.  sentences  as 
they  felt  sharp,  1819  W.  TENN*NT  Papistry  Stonn'd 
(1827)  52  Some  knapp'd  awa'  at  kebbuck-fitumps.  1821 
CLARE  /'///.  Minstr.  II.  106  Horses  .,  turn'd  to  knap  each 
other  at  their  ease. 

Knap,  obs.  form  of  NAP  sb.  and  v. 

t  Kna-p  bottle.  Herb.  Ob;.  The  Bladder- 
campion,  ^ilcne  iiiflaia,  so  called  from  its  inflated 
calyx  which  snaps  when  suddenly  compressed. 

1640  PARKINSON  Tlteat.  Bot.  263  Some  with  us  call  it 
Knap  bottle,  and  others  Spatling  or  Frothy  Poppy. 

Knape.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  i  cnapa, 
2-3  cnape,  3-6  (8  dial.)  knape,  6  Sc.  knaip, 
7  (9  dial.)  knap.  [OE.  cnapa  =  OFris.  knapa, 
ODn.&nafo(tADn.lk>uipt,f)ii.eiiaaf  .MI.ll.  hence 
MUG.)  knape,  ON.  knapi  (ODa.  and  O.Sw.  knape] 
:— OTeut.  "knapon-.  The  ulterior  etym.  anil 
relation  to  OE.  cnafa,  knave,  are  uncertain  :  see 
note  to  KNAVI  .] 

1 1.  A  male  child,  a  boy  (=  KNAVE  sb.  i)  ;  a  lad, 
young  man,  youth,  fellow.   Obs. 

^  1000  jti.Fmc  Gen.  xxi.  19  Heo  of  bam  sealde  ham  cnapan 

m.     c  ijoo  ORMIN  4106  To  clippenn  swa  ^  en 

shapp.    ^1250  Gen.  t,  Ex.  2573  De  knapes  to  deade  giuen, 

And  leten  fte  mayden  childre  liuen.     c  1330  Arth.  ^  Mtrl. 

't  now  a  litel  knape  To  Bedingham  com  with 

II  \  Gr.  Knt.  2136  paje  he  be  a  sturn  knape. 

1 2.  A   man-servant,   male    attendant,    'man': 
=  KNAVE  sb.  i.  Obs. 
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r  1000  .-EtrKic  dr..  xxii.  19  Abraham  J-a  ^^cyrde  sona  to 

.     ,  1000  .;';•)•.    (A'*/.    Matt.  viii.  t>   Min  inapa 

i  huse  lama,     f  1150  Cm.  t  £*•  477  His  knape 

wende   it  were  a  der.     1390   GOWER  Cettf.    III.    321    Ihis 

-  knape  Hath  lad  this  maiden  ther  he  woldc.     1508 

\i<  7  ua  Maria  ll'emtn  12,.  I  dar  nought  keik  to  the 

knaip  that  the  cop  fillis.     1513  DOUGLM  y*«MM  X".  »   87 

The  byssy  knaipis  and  verlettis  of  his  stabill. 

b.  dial.     A  thatcher's  requisite.     (See  quots.) 

1764  l'i  KH  fn.<r  L,i::s  127  The  lhatchers  to  this  day  have 
an  instrument  that  holds  their  slruw,  which  they  call  a 
knape.  1895  East  Anglia  Gloss.,  Kit.ife  or  Kltatv,  the 
frame  which  contains  the  straw  which  is  carried  up  the  ladder 
to  the  thatcher. 

8.  As  term  of  contempt  or  reprobation  (also 
jocularly):  A  rascal,  rogue, knave :  =  KNAVE **.  3. 
Olis.  exc.  dial. 

01450  LVDG.  Merita  Missx  190  Prowde  knapys,  That 
make  in  holy  chyrche  lapis.  1513  DOUGLAS  jEatil  ix.  ix. 
77  Turnus..Thusdyd  hym  chyde:  O  cative  rakles  knaip. 
,i  ijsj  L'D.VLL  K:ysi,-i- 11.  v.  vi.  (Arb.)  83  Good  night  K<  gcr 
oldeknaue,  knaue,  knap.  1855  ROBINSON  H'hitby  Glcss., 
A  Knaf,  a  person  not  strictly  honest.  . .'  A  regular  knap  '. 

4.  atlrib.,  as  f  knape  child  (=  KNAVE-CHILD). 

<:IKX>  OHMIN  7903  Forr  cnapechild  is  afledd  wel  Affterr 
weppmanne  kind,  c  1150  C.-«.  f,  F..r.  2585  Euerilc  knape 
child  of  8at  kin,  ben  a-non  don  oe  flod  wio-in. 

Knapholt,  knappald,  var.  K.NAITLE  si.  0/>s. 

t  Kna'ppan.  Cts.  [\Velsh  cnapan,  deriv.  of 
fiiaf  knoE,  lump,  round  piece.]  An  old  Welsh 
game  in  which  a  wooden  ball  was  hurled  through  the 
air  by  successive  players,  each  side  endeavouring  to 
drive  it  as  far  as  possible  in  one  direction ;  also  the 
ball  with  which  this  game  was  played. 

1573  I'HAER  .-Ktttiit  vn.  marg.,  This  play  is  yet  used 
in  \S  ales,  a:id  the  ball  is  called  Knappan.  1603  OWEN 
1'tmbrokeshire  (1892)  271  Of  these  Knappan  dales  in 
Penbrokshere  there  were  wont  to  be  fyve  in  nomber.  IHd. 
273  There  is  a  rounde  bowle  prepared . .  of  some  massye 
wood, . .  and  should  be  boyled  in  tallow,  for  to  make  it 
slipperye,  and  harde  to  be  holden,  this  bowle  is  called 
Knappan,  and.. he  that  catcheth  it  hurlelh  it  lowardes  the 
countrey  he  playeth  for,  for  gole,  or  appointed  place. 

Hence  t  Kna'ppaner,  a  player  at  this  game. 

1603  OWEN  rcmbrokeshi'-e  (1892)  280  Saw  none  but  him- 
selfe  and  this  old  rude  Knappaner  in  place. 

Knapped  (nrcptX  //'•  <*•    U-  KsAPi;.1  +  -ED!.] 

Broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  broken  off  short. 

1881  Times  28  Sept.,  Advt.,  Freehold  Villa  Residence,  .. 
in  the  style  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  141(1  century, 
most  substantially  built  of  knapped  flints,  interlaced  with 
brickwork  and  with  dressings  of  liath  stone.  1899  Daily 
News  16  Sept.  7/6  The  fragment  of  a  bridge;  ..a  fine  piece 
of  work,  with,  alternations  of  stone  and  knapped  flints. 

Knappell,  var.  KNEPPEL  Obs.,  clapper  of  a  bell. 

tXnapper1.  Sc.  Ol>s.  rare.  In  6  -ar. 
[Jamieson  suggests  derivation  from  KNAPE.]  '  A 
boor,  a  menial '  (Jam.). 

1513  DOUGLAS  JEttcis  vin.  Prol.  121  Grathit  lyke  sum 
knappar  \Camb.  MS.  gnappar]. 

tKiiapper2.  Obs.  [f.  KNAP  v?  +  -ER  i.]  One 
who  bites  abruptly,  or  snaps. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  xxvii.  jo  Off  seme  byttaris  and 
beist  knapparis.  1611  COTGR.,  Rongeur,  a  gnawer,  knapper, 
nibler. 

Knapper  3  (norpai).  dial,  and  local,  [f.  KNAP 
i/.1 -r -LK '.]  One  who  or  that  which  '  knaps ';  one 
who  knaps  or  breaks  stones,  flints,  or  the  like  ;  esp. 
one  whose  occupation  is  the  shaping  of  flints  by 
strokes  of  a  hammer. 

1870  Spectator  13  Aug.  976  They  [flints]  then  pass  into 
the  nands  of  the  'knapper'.  His  implements  are  a  small 
anvil,  called  a  'stake',  set  obliquely  ..  and  a  'knapping- 
hammer  '  of  fine  steel,  of  which  the  face  is  set  obliquely  also. 
. .  One  smart  blow  strikes  off  the  rough  end,  another  detaches 
a  piece  of  the  proper  sixe  for  a  gun-flint  1894  Athenxum 
27  Jan.  in/i  'Knapping  flints,  as  practised  on  Brandon 
Heath,  in  Suffolk,  is  exceedingly  hard  work,  though  there 
the  '  knapper  '  labours  for '  his  own  hand  ', 

b.  A  hammer  used  for  shaping  flints  ;  also,  Sc. 
a  stone-breaker's  hammer  ;  a  knapping-hammer. 

1787  SHIRREF  Jamie  ff  Hess  IV.  i,  A  finer  lad.,  ne'er 
cocked  his  knapper  to  the  lift.  1882  Athcnxuiit  16  Dec. 


KNAPSCALL. 

'    spades  nnd   shools  Or   knappin -hammers.      1883  -  -' 

Ciint.  XV.  103,  I  have .  .discovered  numerous  flint  hammers, 
and  knapping  tools, 
t  Kna'ppish,  a.  Obs,  exc.  dial.    [£  KJJAP  v.'-  4- 

!    -ISH  !.     Cf.  snappish]     Rudely  abrupt  or  f  reward, 
testy. 

1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron,  (1568)  II.  809  He  rejected 
the  Dukes  request  with  manyspitefull  andknappi-.he  wordes. 
1542  VOALL  JSratiH,  Ap^f>lt,  (1877)  165  A  certaine  saucie  or 
knappisbe  young  springall.  1577-87  STANVHURST  in  Holin- 
shed  Chron.  I.  35  'i  Answering  your  snappish  'Quid'  with 
a  knappish  'Quo'.  1629  Z.  liovu  Last  Battell  169  Your 
spirit  is  so  knappihh  and  way-ward. 

Hence  f  Xna'ppishly  adv.,  \  Kna  ppishuess. 

1549  CHALOXFR  Erasm.  on  Folly  Tiijb,  If  ought  shall 
sceme  to  you  to  have  been  saied.  .moreknappishely.  1573-80 
HARKT  Ali>.  F  1154  Frowardly.  .malapertly,  knappi^hly,  fro- 
tern$.  1617  MINSHEU  Dttctor,  Knappish,  knappishne^se. 

I  Knapple,  knappel,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  Also 
knappald,  knapholt.  [Scotch  variant  of  claf- 
palde,  -o/i/t;  CLAPHOLT  ;  app.  with  substitution  ol 
knap  for  flap.]  =  CLAPBOARD. 

1496  Ld.  Treas.  Ace.  Scot.  I.  285  Item,  for  leding  of  ixe 
k:iai)holtis  furth  of  Lcith  to  the  Castel  of  Edinburgh,  .njs. 
ii'ijct.  Ibid.  278  Item,  .for  ixe  knappatdis.  .lilj  li.  xs.  c  1575 
Balfonrs FraciickSiCitstutnis(\i$\}'$&  The  great  hundreth 
knapple,  contenand  xxiiij  small  hundrethis.  1661  Sc.  Acts 
Chas.  If,  c.  33  (Jam.)  That  the  whole  coupers.  .make  the 
said  snlmond  barrels  of  good  and  sufficient  new  knappel. 
17070.  MlVGXSt.Gt.Brft.il.  30  Pitch,  Steel-Kits,  Knapple, 
Oak,  Wainscoat.  1753  MAITI.AND  Hist.  Edinb.  \\\.  248  For 
every  hundred  of  Dantzic  KnappeU..4  pennies.  [i8g& 
Compt  Buik  Day.  U'edtierburnc  (S.  H.  S.)  Introd.  44  The 
Norwegian  timber  consisted  of . .  roofspars,  knapholt  and 
burn  wood.] 

I  Kna  pple,  f.1  Obs.  In  7  knaple.  [Fre- 
quentative of  KNAP  z>.~:  see-LE  and  cf.  KNABBLE.] 
To  bite  shortly  and  repeatedly;  to  nibble. 

16x1  COTGR.,  Grignotft-, , .  to  gnaw,  knaple,  or  nible  away. 
1847-78  HALUWELL,  Knapple^  to  bite,  or  nibble.  Worth. 

fKna*ppla»  ^-2  Obs.  rare-0.  [Frequentative 
of  KNAP  v.1 ;  see  -LK.]  =  KNAP  V."1  2,  3. 

1755  JOHNSON,  A"/«z///<f,  to  break  off  with  a  sharp  quick 
noise.  Ainsworth, 

Kna-ppy,  a.  Now  dial.  [f.  KNAP  sl>.  and  v. 
+  -Y.]  (See  quots.) 

1552  HULOET,  Knappye,  or  full  of  knappes,  vcmteofits. 
1855  ROBINSON  W'hithy  Gloss.,  A"*z//J;p,  ill-natured,  testy. 
1  As  nappy  and  as  nasty  as  you  please.'  [K.  D.  P.  A"«<i//r, 
snappish.)  1887  JAMJRSON.S/////.,  A'mi//^,  in  small  roundish 
lumps,  abounding  in  small  lumps;  Orkn. 

Knappy,  obs.  form  of  NAPPY. 
Knapsack  (nce'pssek).    [a.  LG.  knapsack  (Du. 
knapzak,  G.  knappsack}y  first  recorded  in  i6th  c. 

The  first  element  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  is 
generally  taken  asLG.  and  Du.  hiappen  =  KNAP  &.-, 
G.  knapp  eating,  food;  cf.  also  SNAPSACK.  Also 
adopted  in  F.  (about  1600)  ascariafsa  (now  obs.).] 

A  bag  or  case  of  stout  canvas  or  leather,  worn  by 
\    soldiers,  strapped  to  the  back  and  used  for  carry- 
ing necessaries;    any  similar   receptacle   used  by 
travellers  for  carrying  light  articles. 

1603  DRAY-ION  fiat'.  ll'urs  I.  (R-),  Each  one  fills  his  knap- 
sack or  his  scrip  With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  is 
found.  x6o8CAiT.SMiTii  yV«*-AY/a.V\Vks.(Arh.  120  One  that 
vsually  carried  my  Gowne  and  Knapsacke  after  me.  1645 
Muss.  Col.  Rec.  (1854)  III.  40  Kvery  souldier.  .with  muskett, 
sword,  bandaleers  and  knap-.ai.ke.  1793  TURN'S  Sod&r1* 
Return  i.  My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth,  A  poor  but 
honest  sodger.  1858  LVTTON  ll'hat  will  He  do  \.  xix,  He 
packed  up  his  knapsack,  and  started  for  the  train.  1868 
Regul.  <5  Orders  Army  §  6o4d,  The  havreMck  is  to  be 
worn  on  all  occasions  when  the  knapsack  is  worn. 

fig.  a  1658  CLEVELAND  Char.  Country-^  onnn.-mnn  Wks. 
(1687)  76  A  short-handed  Clerk,  tack'd  to  the  Rear  of  him 
to  carry  the  Knapsack  of  his  Understanding.  1841-4 
EMERSON  Ess.,  Nature  Wks.  (liohn)  I.  224  The  knapsack  of 
custom  falls  off  Jus  back. 
b.  at  t  rib. 

1633  SHIRLEY  3"«C-  Admiral  \.  ii,  Vittori.  He  is  valiant 
truly  That  dares  forget  to  be  rewarded.  Soldier.  This  Is 
but  cold  comfort  for  a  knapsack-man.  1813  CRABB  TcchnoL 
Diet.  s.  v.  Drill) '  Knapsack-Drill ',  a  sort  of  punishment  for 
minor  offences,  which  consists  in  marching  soldiers  round  the 


818/1  Palaeolithic  implements,  ..totrether  with  the  flint  tools,  : —  ~ *"'     ~~~e 

or  knappers,  by   which   thej^   were   shaped.      Ibid.    8,8/3  barrack-yard    &c  for  a  certain  time   with  6  o •,,  Ib.  shot 

Neolithic  knappers  were  shown,  ..with  knapping  hammers  tied  to  their  knapsacks.     1899  llftstm    (,az.  16  Nov.  ,2/2 

of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  c-ntury.  A"  O*f°rd    H'tle., printed  on  Oxford [India  paper...  and 

Kna'pper4.    slang,  or  dial.     Also  knepper, 
napper.     The  knee. 


1764  T.  BRYDGF.S  Homer  Travesl.  (1797)  I.  237  The  bully 
on  his  bare  Kneppers  knelt  down.  find.  II.  243  On  his 
kn.-inpersdownhedropp'd.  iCj/.V.  II',  Line.  Gloss., Nappfrs, 
the  Knees. 

Kna'pping,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  KNAP  v.i  +  -ING!.] 
The  action  of  KNAP  i'.1;  the  action  of  striking  or 
knocking  ;  a.  spec,  a  form  of  cheating  in  throwing 
dice  (see  qnots.,  ami  cf.  KNAP  sb.-  3)  ;  b.  in  mod. 
local  use,  the  action  of  breaking  stones  or  flints. 

a.  1680  KIRKMAN  /,"/. •;.'.  Rv^uc  iv.  226  Knapping,  is  when 
you  strike  one  Die  dead.  1823  SCOTT  Nigel  xxiii,  Men  talk 
of  hi^h  and  low  dice, . .  topping,  knapping,  slurr . 

K  1833  CARLYLE  Let.  in  Kror.de  /,//•  in  Lortii.  (1884)  I.  i.  24 
Walk  out  of  this  if  even  into  the  knapping  of  stones.  1887 
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There  has  never  been  a  cessation  of  the  Brandon  flint 
'knapping '. 

c.  attrili.,  as  knapping-hammer.  -machine,  -tool. 
1785  BL-RSS  lit  Ef.  to  Lafraik  xi,  Yc'd  better  taen  up 


bound  in  khaki. .will  be  known  as  the  Knapsack  liible,  and 
is  specially  designed  for  use  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Hence  Kna -psackiug-  vt>l.  sb.  (cLcoatkittg,  train- 
ing ,  travelling  with  a  knapsack;  Kna'paackwise 
adv.,  in  the  manner  of  a  knapsack. 

1877  H.Dni'MMONDinG.  A.  Smith  Li/ev.  (1898!  115,  I  was 
glad  to.  -go  knaps:u  king  with  Professor  Geikie.  1886  ll'id. 
xi.  269,  I  have  often  marked  this  srot  in  my  knapsacking 
days.  1899  Blockw.  Maf.  Aug.  162/1  A  large  basket  carried 
knapsackwise. 

•;  Knapscall.  &.0!>s.  Forms:  fknapescall, 
6  knapsoall,  -scull,  -shal,  -ska,  -skaw,  -soha, 
knopska.  6-7  knapiskay,  7  knapskall,  -schaw, 
9  arch,  knapskull.  [The  first  element  has  been 
supposed  to  be  KNAFE  sb.,  lad,  attendant,  man,  or 
its  possessive  knap's;  the  second  is  doubtful.] 

Some  kind  of  helmet  or  headpiece- ;  generally 
worn  by  persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  perhaps  origin- 
ally by  the  servants  of  the  men-at-arms. 

1+98  in  Durham  r.ccl.  J'rcc.  (Surtees)  42  Gal. 
Kalet  or  a  knapescall.     a  IS7»  KNOX  Hist.  KcJ.  \\'l.s.  iE46 
1,  150  To  address  tbame  selves  in  tharc  most  warlyk 


KNAPSCAP. 

with  jack,  knapscall,  splent,  speir,  and  axe.  1571  Sati<: 
Poems  Rr/srm.  xxxiii.  2(4  To  ride  furth  to  the  weir,  \\  ith 
Jak  and  Swurd,  gudc  hors,  Knapscull,  u:id  speir.  1586 
"[.  CAKMU  :  ;r('./;v:r  .S,v.  J/..v,'.  i?4-ti  I.  442  He 

did  nse  you  to  go  before  uther.s.  .with  the  reade  Knapska. 
1609  SKI.NK  K(f.Maf.6\>  (Aclt  Will.  c.  23)  Ane  habergeon, 
:inc  knapi-.kay  <>t'  iron,  ane  sword,  ane  dagger.  [i8ao  SCOTT 
Aln-ot  xxvi,  (Jet  on  your  jacks,  plate-bleeves,  and  knap- 
sculls.) 

t  Kna-pacap.  Sc.  Obs.  app.  an  altered  form 
of  prec. ;  conformed  to  cap. 

aiSoi  Jamif  Ttlfcr  xx.xv.  in  Child  Ballaih  vii.  cxc. 
(1890!  7/2  Willie  \vas  sti'icken  ower  the  head,  And  through 
the  knapsc.ip  llit-  suord  has  gane.  1830  R.  CHAMBEKS 
Jas.  I,  1.  iii.  94  We  find . .  knapscaps  burnished  up. 

Knapweed  (narpw«l).  [Orig.  knapweed,  f. 
KXOP  jA.1  +  WEED  sb. ;  from  the  hard  rounded 
involucre.]  The  common  name  of  species  of 
Centaurea  (N.  O.  Composite,  esp.  C.  tiigra,  a 
common  weed  with  a  hard  tough  stem,  and  light 
purple  flowers  set  on  a  haul  rough  dark -coloured 
globular  '  head '  or  involucre. 

a.  14..  71  fS.  Lauii  553  If.  13  fasia  tiffra..is  an  herbe  y' 
me  clepitth  maidfeloun  or  bolwes  or  yrnehard  or  knopwed. 
1530  I'AI.SKB.  236/2  Knnppe  wede  an  herbe.  1691  RAY  Caff. 
H'i>nh  Postscr.  171  for  Knapweed,  Knopweed,  because  of 
the  knops  at  the  top.  1787  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  2), 
Knopweed.  1863  PKIOK  I'lant-  «.,  Knap-weed,  Knop-,  or 
KnoD-we«d. 

8.  1597  GKRABDF.  Herbal  ii.  ccxxxyiii.  588  Matfellon  or 
Llacke  Knapweede  is  doubtlesse  a  kinde  of  Scabious.. the 
flowers  do  grow  at  tiie  top  of  the  stalks,  being  first  small 
scaly  knops,  like  to  the  knops  of  Corne  flower.  1636  W. 
COLES  A  rt  «f  Sim  fling  38  Some  grow  in  knaps  like  bottles 
as  knapweed.  1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Hot.  xxvi.  (1794)  401 
Common  or  Black  Knapweed  . .  which  the  country  people 
in  some  places  call  Hard-heads.  1896  R.  F.  MORTON  in 
Sunday  Mag.  Nov.  722  Within  the  enclosure  were  ragwort, 
knapweed,  and  scabious. 

Knar  (nai).  Forms :  3-4  knarre,  7,  9  knare, 
9  knar,  knaur;  5,  7  gnarre.  9  gnar(r.  [ME. 
knarre  =  LG.  i-tiai-rt(n,  Du.  knar  stump  (of  an 
old  tree),  knot,  knob.  Cf.  KNUR. 

The  history  in  Eng.  is  obscure.  From  I4th  to  igth*  c. 
there  are  app.  no  genuine  examples  of  its  use,  Dryden's 
knare  (copied  by  later  writers)  being  based  on  knaric, 
KNARHV  in  Chaucer.  The  spelling  with  git-,  usual  in  recent 
glossaries,  may  be  partly  due  to  gnarlt d.\ 

1.  A  rugged  rock  or  stone.  Now  dial. 

a  1250  O.i'l  f  Night.  999  That  lond  nis  god,  . .  Ac  wilder- 
nisse  hit  is  and  weste,  Knarres  and  eludes.  13..  Ga~.i>.  *t 
Gr.  Knt.  2166  Hyje  bonkkez  &  brent  ..£  ru?e  knokled 
knarrez,  with  knorned  stonez.  1837  THORNnEE  Hist.  Blank- 
fool  184  (E.  D.  I).)  Gnarrs  are  large  beds  of  stones,  covered 
with  incrustations  formed  by  insects  for  their  habitations. 

2.  A   knot   in  wood  ;   spec,   a   mass  originating 
in   nn   abortive   branch,   forming  a   protuberance 
covered  with  bark,  on  the  trunk  or  root  of  a  tree. 

1381  WVCUK  Wis.l.  xiii.  13  A  crokid  tree,  and  ful  ofknarres 
[1388  knottisj.  1623  COCKERAM,  Gnarre,  a  hard  knot  in 
wood.  1700  DRVIJEN  I'alamtm  ff  Arc.  1146  Prickly  stubs, 
instead  of  trees, .  .Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deformed 
and  old.  1805  Miss  SEWARD  in  Polwhele  Trad,  f,  Recoil. 
(1826)  II.  572  The  ..  knots  and  knares  with  which  it  was 
covered.  1814  GARY  Dante  s  Inf.  xiu.  4  Not  light  The 
boughs  and  tapering,  bill  with  knares deform'd.  1854  Miss 
l!\KKi:  Northampt.  Gloss,  s. v.  (E.  D.  I).!,  The  stick  wilh 
which  the  game  is  played,  having  a  gnar  or  knot  at  the  end 
of  it.  1869  MASTERS  Veg.  Terat.  419  Knaurs  may  occa- 
sionally be  used  for  purposes  of  propagation. 

•j- 3.  A  knotted,  thick-set  fellow.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  549  He  was  short  scholdred,  brood, 
a  thikke  knarre  {so  most  AfSS. ;  Lansd.  gnarre]. 

Hence  Knarred  (nzid)  a.,  knotted,  gnarled. 

1849  LOSGF.  Ruiltiing  o/  the  Ship  59  The  knarred  and 
crooked  cedar  knees.  1858  AIRD  Poet.  Wks.  19  Gnared 
with  knots  and  knobs. 

Knark  (naak).  slang.  Also  nark.  fCf.  Da. 
knark  an  old  crabbed  person.]  a.  A  hard-hearted, 
unfeeling  person,  b.  (See  quot.  1873.) 

1851  MAYHF.W  Lend.  Labour  I.  343  (Hoppe)  He  was  a 
good  man  ;  he  couldn't  refuse  a  dog,  . .  but  he  had  a  butler, 
a  regular  '  knark '.  1873  Slang  Diet.,  Nark,  a  person  in  the 
pay  of  the  police ;  a  common  informer ;  one  who  gets  his 
living  by  layint;  traps  for  publicans,  etc. 

Knarl  (nail),  rare.  [Related  to  KNAR;  cf. 
knur  and  knurl.  ] 

f  1.  A  tangle,  knot.   Obs. 

1598  GRENF.WEY  Tacitus,  Ann.  in.  ii.  (1622)  65  The  poison 
was  found  hidden  in  a  knarle  of  her  haire. 

2.  dial.  'A  hunch- backed  or  dwarfish  man' 
(Brocket!  N.  C.  Gloss.  1825). 

Knarle,  Knarled,  obs.  ff.  GNAKL,  -ED. 

Knarry  (na-ri),  a.  rare.  Also  7,  9  gnarry. 
[f.  KNAR  *•  -Y.]  Having  knars  or  knots;  knotty. 

c  1386  CHAUCKR  A'H.'.'S  T.  1119  A  forest  ..With  knotty 
knarry  \Thynne's  ed.  knarie]  bareyne  trees  olde,  Of  stubbes 
sharpe.  1567  TURBERV.  tr.  OviJs  Epist.  22  This  rygor  to 
the  woods  and  knarrie  trees  expell.  Ibid.  23  My  brothers 
bones  with  balefull  blowes  of  knarrie  clubbe  he  brake.  1613 
R.  CAWDREY  Table  Alph.,  Knarry,  knotty,  stubbie.  1623 
COCKERAM  n,  Knotty,  Gnarry.  1882  SWINBURNE  Athens  7 
in  Tristr.  Lyonesse  179  Boughs  all  gaunt  and  gnarry. 

Knash,  obs.  or  erron.  variant  of  GNASH  v. 

fi6oo  HUKEL  Pilgr.  in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1706) 
II.  25  Sick  hashing  and  knashing,  Cunis  not  of  cleinlie 
cukis.  1826  J.  DOYLE  Ess.  Cath.  Claims  248  Some  tub  for 
a  whale  of  prejudice  to  knash  its  teeth  against. 

Knast,  variant  of  GNAST  sb. 

c  1440  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  I.  159  Ovre  wyt  on-to  bis 
wyt  is  but  a  knast. 
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||  Kna-ster,  German  spelling  of  CANASTER  2,  a 
kind  of  tobacco. 

1798  FKRRIAK  Illnstr,  Sterne  306-7  Who  Knaster  loves  not, 
be  he  dooni'd  to  feed  With  Caff  res  foul,  or  suck  Virginia's 
\vct:il.  ..  Hut  Knaster  always,  Knu>ier  is  my  song.  In  stu- 
dious gloom,  or  'mid  th'  assembly's  throng.  1853  Bfaikw. 
J/.fi.-.  LXXIV.  132  The  dried  leaves,  coarsely  broken,  are 
,v>lii  as  canaster  or  knaster.  1858  CAHLVLK  l-'rcdk.  (It.  v.  vii. 
(1872)  II.  118  Long  Dutch  pipe  in  the  mouth  of  each  man  ; 
supplies  of  knaster  easily  accosiMt.-. 

Knat,  obs.  form  of  GNAT  '  and  '2. 

Knatch,  variant  of  KNETCH  v  .  Ol>s. 

Knau(e,  Knaulag^e,  obs.  ff.  KNOW  v., 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Knauling:  see  KNAVE-  LINE. 

fKnavate.   Ohs.  nonce-wd.  A  knave. 

a  1529  SKELTON  Epitaphs  Poet.  Wks.  1843  I;  170  Fratrts, 
orate^  For  this  knauate,  By  the  holy  rode,  Dyd  neuer  man 
good. 

Knave  (n^'v),  sb.  Forms:  I  cnafa,  3  cnafe, 
3-4  cnaue,  3-7  knaue,  (4-5  knawe,  knaf(e, 
5  knaffe,  5-6  Sc.  knaif\f),  4-  knave.  [OE.  cnnfa 
=  OHG.  knabo,  cknabc  (MHG.  and  G.  knabe):— 
OTeut.  *kndt>on-.  The  relation  between  this  and 
the  synonymous  cnapa,  KNAFE  (q.v.)  is  not  clear. 

OHG.  had  also  knap/>o  (MHO.  and  O.  knapf>c}\  on  the 
supposed  relationship  between  this  and  knabo,  see  Streitberg 
Urgcnn,  Gram.  p.  151.]' 

1  1.   A  male  child,  a  boy.   Obs. 

a  1050  Liber  Scintill  Iv.  (1889)  172/19  Na  jedafenaS  J?am 
se  to  fulfremednysse  hojaS,  gamenian  mid  cnafan  [L.  cum 
/rt*T-«/t>].  CI205  LAY.  292  pa  t>e  time  com:  pat  f>e  cnaue 
wes  iboren.  c  1250  Gen.  «$•  Ex,  1151  So  Sat  he  haue5  .  .  on 
eiSer  here  a  knaue  bi-geien.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  10267  pe 
lagh  ..  Biclepis  J>at  man  for  maledight  pat  has  na  barn,  ne 


mai  ne  knaue.  ciy^sSc.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalena]  362 
Grant  ws  grace-a  barne  to  hafe,  othire  a  madyne  or  a  knaf. 
c  1460  Tffwneley  Myst.  xiii.  554  Is  youre  chyld  a  knave  ? 

2.  A  boy  or  lad  employed  as  a  servant  ;  hence, 
a  male  servant  or  menial  in  general  ;  one  of  low 
condition.  (Freq.  opposed  to  Knight?)  Now  arch. 
c  looo  ASS.  Ps.  (Spelman)  Ixxxv.  16  (Bosw.)  Syle  mihte 
cnafan  }>\niim  \\,,  puera  tuo\.  a***$A*cr.Jt.3oo  pe  kokes 
knaue,  bet  wassheS  |?e  dlsshes  J3e  kuchene.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  3153  He  bad  cum  wit  him  knaues  tua.  1393  LANGL. 
/'.  /V.  C.  vi.  54  Men  sholde  constreyne  no  clerke  to  knauene 
werkes.  a  1420  HOCCL£VE  De  Reg.  Princ.  506  There  may 
no  lord  take  up  a  newe  gise,  But  that  a  knave  shalle  the 
same  uptake.  1509  HAWKS  Past.  Picas,  xxix.  (1845)  135 
Icham  a  gentylman  of  much  noble  kynne,  Thought  Iche  be 
clad  in  a  knaves  skynne.  1600  DVMMOK  Ireland  (1843)  7 
Every  Horseman  hath  two  or  thre  horses,  and  to  every 
horse  a  knave.  1697  DRVDEN  Virg.  Past.  in.  22  What 
Nonsense  wou'd  the  Fool  thy  Master  prate,  \Vhen  thou,  his 
Knave,  canst  talk  at  such'  a  rate  !  1820  SCOTT  Monast.  xiii, 
A  man  seeks  but  his  awn,  and  yet  folk  shall  hold  him  for 
both  miller  and  miller's  man,  that  Is  miller  and  knave. 
1825  —  Talism.  xx,  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doubtless  be  a 
useful,  knave. 

3.-  An  unprincipled  man,  given  to  dishonourable 

and  deceitful  practices;  a  base  and  crafty  rogue. 

(Now  the  main  sense.     Often  contrasted  with_/W.) 

In   early  use   the   sense  may  have   been  'one  of  low  or 

ignoble  character',  *a  mean  person  '. 

c  1205  LAY.  16303  For  vnwis  is  f»e  king,  ..  &  a  cnaue  is  his 
brofier.  13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B._8s5  What  !  he  wonded  no 
woj?e  of  wekked  knauez.  1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  315  Yf 
any  Brother  .  .  dysspysse  anoder,  callenge  hym  knaffe,  or 
horson,  or  deffe,  or  any  yoder  mysname.  1500-20  DUNBAR 
Poems  xxviii.  59  In  Hevin  }e  salbe  sanctis  full  cleir,  Thocht 
3e  be  knavis  m  this  cuntre.  1555  EDEN  Decades  33  His 
accusers  .  .  were  nowghtye  felowes,  abhom'mable  knaues  & 
vylnynes.  1668  PEPYS  Diary  29  Jan.,  The  veriest  knave 
and  bufflehead  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  17*6  SWIFT 
Gulliver  i.  vi,  1'he  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the 

i    knave  gets  the  advantage    »8oo  WELLINGTON  Let.  to  Lieut. 

t    Col.  Close  in  Gurw.  Desp.  (1837)  {.958  The  common  practice 
is  to  accuse  a  man  of  being  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.     1847 

I    TESNVSOM  Princ.  iv.  no  Knaves  are  men,  That  lute  and 

j    flute   fantastic  tenderness,   And   dress  the   victim   to    the 
offering  up. 

b.  In  various  proverbial  expressions.  - 

1546  J.  HEVWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  29  Two  false  knaues  neede 
no  broker,  men  say.  /6n/.t  Some  saie  also,  it  is  mery  when 
knaues  meete.  Ibid.  47  An  olde  knaue  is  no  childe.  1617 
MORYSON  Itin.  in.  5  Thus  the  English  Prouerb  saiih,  No 
knaue  to  the  learned  knaue. 

c.  Jocularly,  or  without  seriously  implying  bad 
qualities  (cf.  rogue,  rascal}.     Now  rare. 

a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  in.  iii.  (Arb.)  46  Good  night 
Roger  olde  knaue  !  1605  SHAKS.  Lear  i.  iv.  107  How  now, 
my  pretty  knaue,  how  dost  thou?  1670  EACHARD  Cent. 
Clergy  4  Lads,  that  are  arch  knaves  at  the  nominative  case. 
1848  THACKERAY  Van.  Fair  v,  A  roar  would  follow  from 
all  the  circle  of  young  knaves,  usher  and  all. 

4.  In  playing-cards  :  The  lowest  court  card  of 
each  suit,  bearing  the  representation  of  a  soldier 
or  servant  ;  the  jack. 

1568  FULWELL  Like  -will  to  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  309 
(Stage  direction)  Here  entereth  Nichol  Newfangle  ..  and 
hath  a  knave  of  clubs  in  his  hand,  a  1612  HARINGTON 
Epie;r,t  A  sawcy  Knave,  to  trump  both  King  and  Queene. 
1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  in.  87  The  Knave  of  Diamonds 
tries  his  wily  arts,  And  wins..  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  1796 
ELIZA  HAMILTON  Lett.  Hindoo  Rajah  I.  150  Iftanyone 
of  the  figures  has  any  claim  to  European  origin,  it  is  that 
of  Knavts.  1868  PARDON  Card  Player  n  The  old  German 
cards  had  neither  queen  nor  knave. 

•^5.  A  contrivance  in  which  a  spool  or  spindle 
revolves.  Obs.  rare. 

1564  f>tv.  in  Noake  irorcts'crsk.  Relics  (1877)  13  In  the 
weaving  shoppe  ij  pare  of  shuttels,  a  swiste  and  a  knave  to 


KNAVESHIP. 

the  quiltourne.  1688  U.  HOLME  Armoury  ill.  287/2  The 
Keeling  Pin  (which  some  call  a  Knave  ..)  is  for  the  Spool 
to  run  or  turn  upon  whilst  it  is  Keeling  upon  the  Red. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  knave-fool ;  knave-born 
adj.;  f  knave -seller,  a  slave-dealer;  f  knave's 
grease,  a  flogging ;  t  knave's  mustard,  some 
cruciferous  plant.  Also  KNAVE-BAIRN,  -CHILD. 

1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cxxxviii.  112  Get 
up  "knave-born  falsehoods  against  the  people  and  governors 
of  foreign  countries.  1627  DKAYTON  JV<w/-ai£/rPoems(i8io) 
129/1  Whilst  that  "knave-fool ..  Smiles  at  the  coxcomb, 
which  admires  him  so.  1552  HULOET,  *Knaue  seller,  or 
he  that  selleth  knaues  or  slaues.  1608  Withafs  Diet. 
Childr.  73  Masligi'fliorus,  . .  that  is  worthie  to  bee  beaten, 
orscpurged.theycal  it  *knaues  grease.  i597GERARDE//Vrta/ 
ii.  xix.  206  The  thirde  kinde  of  treacle  Mustarde,  named 
•knaues  Mustard  (for  that  it  is  too  bad  for  honest  men). 

Knave  (n^v),  v.  [f.  KNAVE  sl>.~\  trans.  In 
various  nonce-uses :  a.  To  call  (any  one)  knave, 
b.  To  make  a  knave  of.  c.  To  steal  like  a  knave. 
d.  To  force  knavishly.  Hence  Kna  ving  vbl.  s/>. 

1545  ist  Exam.  Anne  Askevje  in  Bale's  Sel.  Wks.  iParkcr 
Soc.)  173  Dog's  rhetoric  and  cur's  courtesy,  knavings, 
brawlings,  and  quarrelling*;.  1598  J.  M.  Scriiingiuans 
Cetjtf.  (1868)  162  What  cares  a  Gentleman  now  adayes  to 
knaue  and  rascall  his  Man  at  euery  worde?  1605  KYD  ist 
PI.  Jtroniino  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  IV.  361  He's  a  great  man, 
therefore  we  must  not  knave  him.  1658  SIR  T.  BaOWtrl 
Hydriot.  ii,  To  be  knav'd  out  of  our  graves.  1732  Gentle- 
man Instructed^.  10)477(0.)  How  many  nets  do  they  l.iy 
to  ensnare  the  squire  and  knave  themselves.  1821  CLARK 
VM.  Miiatr.  I.  18  Sad  deeds  bewailing  of  the  prowling 
fox  ;  How  in  the  roost  the  thief  had  knav'd  his  way. 

t  Knave-bairn.   Sc.  and  north.   Obs.  -  next. 

a.  1300  Cursor  M.  2668  Do  your  knauebarns  to  circumces. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xii.  (Mat/Mat)  31  Gyf  I  consawyt  haf 
HS  nycht  a  knafe  barne.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  xiii. 
115  pe  Erlys  awyn  wyf  wes  lyt.htare  Of  a  Knaive  Barne. 
a  1800  Tam-a-Litu  in  Child  Ballads  (1857)  I.  3°6  If  '< 
be  a  knave  bairn,  He's  heir  o'  a'  my  land.  1815  SCOTT  Guy 
M.  xi,  He  tell'd  the  Laird  that  the  Evil  One  wad  have 
power  over  the  knave-bairn. 

t  Kna've-child.  Obs.    A  male  child. 

c  1175  Lawb.HoiH.  77  pu  scald,  .bare  Knaue  child,  c  1275 
LAV.  15526  }ef  man  funde..eny  cnaue  child,  bat  neuere  fader 
nadde.  c  1320  Sir  Bates  (MS.  A)  3714  Fond  he  her  no^er 
Jong  ne  elder,  lloute  twei  hebene  knaue  childer.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rout.  i.  Ixxii.  390  (Add.  MS.)  With  in  few  dayes  after 
she  was  delyuered  of  a  fayre  knave  childe. 

t  Kna  ve-line.  Nattt.  Obs.  In  7  knauling, 
knaueline.  One  of  the  small  lines  in  the  tackling 
of  a  vessel  (see  quot.  1627). 

1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  15  Small  cordage, 
as  head  lines,  the  knaulings,  gassits  or  furling  lines.  1627 
—  Seanran's  Grant,  v.  24  The  Knaue-line  is  a  rope  [thai] 
hath  one  end  fastened  to  the  trosse  trees,  and  so  comes 
downe  by  the  ties  to  the  Rams  head,  .to  keepe  the  ties  and 
Halyards  from  turning  about  one  another  when^they  are 
new.  1678  PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Knave  Line.  1867  in  SMYTH 
Sai/or's  IVord-l'k.  s.  v.  Line. 

t  Kna-vely,  adv.  Oh.  rare-1,  [f.  KNAVE  sb.+ 
-LY  2.] ,  In  the  manner  of  a  knave. 

c  1592  MARLOWE  Jew  of  Malta  iv.  v.  Knavely  spoke,  and 
like  a  man  at  arms. 

Knavery (n^1'vari)n«lvri).  Also 6  Sc.  knaifrie. 
[f.  KNAVE  sb.  +  -EBY.] 

1.  Performance  characteristic  of  a  knave ;  dis- 
honest and  crafty  dealing ;  trickery,  roguery.  With 
a  and  pi.,  A  knavish  deed  or  practice. 

1528  TINDALE  Obrd.  Chr.-Matt  Wks.  ^573)  147/2  Because 
of  a  litle  knauery  which  a  Deacon  at  Constantinople  plaide 
thorough  confession  w  ith  one  of  the  chiefe  wiues  of  the  cilie. 
1546  BALE  Eng.  Votaries  i.  (rsoo)  64  All  suche  knaueryes 
must  haue  a  pretensed  colour.  1612  DEKKER  If  it  be tnol 
good  Wks.  1873  III.  312  The  Sun  sees  much  Knauery  in  a 
yere,  and  the  Moone  more  in  a  quarter.  1673  TEMPLE  Ess., 
Ireland  Wks.  1731  I.  115  The  Unskilfulness.orCarelesness, 
or  Knavery  of  the  Traders.  1724  RAMSAY  Vision  xiii, 
Knaivry,  and  slaivrie,  Ar  equally  dispysd.  1747  WESLEY 
Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.  xiv,  Kither  through  the  Ignorance 
or  Knavery  of  Physicians.  1870  SPURGEON  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
xxxiii.  10  He  frustrates  their  knaveries,  and  makes  their 
promising  plots  to  end  in  nothing. 

b.  As  a  mock  title  :   =  KNAVESHIP  i. 

1871  R.  ELLIS  Catullus  xxxiii.  5  Please  your  knaveries 
hoist  a  sail  for  exile,  Pains  and  privacy? 

•)•  2.  In  weakened  sense :  Koguishness,  waggish- 
ness,  playing  of  tricks.  Obs. 

1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  346  This  is  thy  negligence, 
still  thou  mistak'st,  Or  else  commilt'st  thy  knaueries  wilfully. 
1599  —  Hen.  V,  iv.  vii.  52  He  was  full  of  iests,  and  gypes, 
and  knaueries,  and  mockes.  1646  EVELYN  Diary  7  Oct., 
Yet  are  they  chereful  and  full  of  knavery. 

•fb.  cencr.  Tricks  of  dress  or  adornment.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tain.  Shr.  IV.  iii.  58  With  Scarfes,  and 
Fannes,  and  double  change  of  brau'ry,  With  Amber  Bracelets, 
Beades,  and  all  this  knau'ry. 

f  3.  A  popular  name  for  the  plant  tCarthceiittn 
ossifragitm,  Bog  Asphodel.  (Cf.  honesty,  pride, 
thrift:)  Obs. 

[1547  BOORDE  Drev.  Health  §  151  Put  no  Lubberworte  into 
theyr  potage,  and  beware  of  knaueryn^e  aboute  theyr  hert.] 
1640  PARKINSON  T/ient.  Hot.  1219  My  good  friend  Doctor 
Anthony  Salter  of  Exeter,  ..could  understand  of  the  countrey 
people  no  other  name  thereof,  or  propertie  appropriate  unto 
it  but  knavery. 

Knaveship  (n<?''vjip).  Also  (Sc.}  6  knaship, 
knaifsehip,  7  knawship.  [f.  KNAVE  sb.  +  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  a  knave :  used  with 
a  possessive,  as  a  mock  title. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  B,  Your  Knaue^hip  brake  youH 
fast  on  the  Bishops.  l63o  Revenge  i.  i.  6  What,  Mr.  Trick- 


KNAVESS. 

well    docs  your  Knaveship  dare  walk  the  street?    1767 

THORNTON    ir.    riautus    II.    322  Let   him   try  the  cause.. 

whether  too  your  knaveship  Should  not  be  clapt  in  prison. 

,88,  xrine  n.  ii.  23  I  he  liar  will  say  no  more 

_!,,  knaviship. 

•  quantity  of  corn  or  meal  payable 

to  .-.  ivant  (cf.  KNAVE  sb.  J,  quot.  1820) 

as  one  of  the  sequels  or  small  dues  levied  on  each 

lot  of  corn  ground  at  a  thirlage  mill.   Obs. 

15. .  Aberdeen  Rrg.  (Jam.),  Prewing  of  the  auld  statutes  & 
vse  that  thai  hed  wownt  to  hef  of  the  multur  of  ilk  boll, 
and  quhat  knaship.  1575  Burgh  Kfc.  Glasgow  (Mail.  CL 
1832)  37  Taking  furth  (»airof  of  v  multours  and  thre  knait's- 
chips  of  nialt.  1596  Rsg.  Mag.  Sig.  (1890)  176/1  Cum 
astrictis  multuris  acrarum  de  F.  vocat.  le  knaifschip.  1609 
SKENE  Rfg.  Maj.  3  (Act  /('///.  c.  9)  Ane  free  man  or  ane 
free  halder,  sail  gif  for  multure  at  the  milne..of  tuentie 
boll<  >  vship*.  1754  ERSKISE  Princ.  Sc. 

Lit:.'  n.  ix,  §  19  The  sequels  are  the  small  parcels  of  corn  or 
meal  given  as  a  fee  to  the  servants,  over  and  above  what  is 
paid  to  the  multurer;  and  they  pass  by  the  name  of  knave* 
ship.  1818  SCOTT  Hrt.  Midi,  viii.  Regular  payment  of. . 
multure,  lock,  gowpen,  and  knaveship,  and  all  the  various 
exactions  now  commuted  for  money. 

Kna'vess.  nonce-wJ.   [See  -ESS.]   A  she-knave. 

1833  CARLYLE  Ct.  Cagliostro  in  Misc.  Ess.  (1872)  V.  89 
Culfies,  the  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves  and  knavesses 
repose  and  fatten. 

t  Knaviga-tion.  Obs.  [Jocular,  after  naviga- 
tion.] A  knavish  invention  or  relation. 

1613  Pi'HCHAS  Pilgrimage  vn.  viii.  693  For  my  part.. 
M  wish  such  complaints  to  be  but  calumnies,  and  to 
be  the  ^navigations  of  false  discoucrers. 

fKnavinge,  obs.  form  of  GNAWING. 
c  1440  Promp.    Parv.    279/1    Knavynge,    or   gnavynge 
(A'.,  //.,  P.  knawynge),  corrosio. 

Knavish  (n^'-vij),  a.  [f.  KNAVE  sb.  +  -ISH  '.] 
Characteristic  of  or  appropriate  to  a  knave ;  having 
the  character  of  a  knave. 

1 1.   Low,  vulgar ;  obscene.  Obs. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Manciple 's  T.  101  His  wyf  anoon  hath  for 
hir  lemman  sent.  Hir  lemman?  certes,  bis  is  a  knauyssh 
speche.  Koneueth  it  me.  a  1529  SKELTON  Col.  Cloute  653 
Howe  ye  were  wonte  to  drynke  Of  a  lether  bottell  With 
a  knauysshe  stopped. 

f2.   Roguish,  rascally,  mischievous,  impertinent. 

1552  Hri.oEr,  Knauishe,  proterttus.  1573  BARET  Alv. 
K  87  A  Knappish,  or  knauish  tongue,  lingua  protenta. 
1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  ll.  L  32  That  shrew'd  and  knauish 
spirit  Cal'd  Robin  Good-fellow.  Ibid.  in.  iL  440  Cupid  is 
a  knauish  lad,  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  1603  DEKKEK 
Grissil  Shaks.  Soc.)  15  You  may  be  ashamed  to  lay  such 
knavish  burden  upon  old  age's  shoulders. 

3.  Basely  unprincipled,  fraudulent,  rascally. 

1570  I. FAINS  Mani/i.  -45/33  Knauish,  ptrnersus.  1601 
SHAKS.  Hunt.  in.  ii.  250  'Tis  a  knauish  peece  of  worke. 
a  1704  T.  UROWN  Two  Ox/.  Schol.  Wks.  1730  I.  8  Some.. 
are  poor  and  cannot  pay,  and  others  knavish  and  will  not 
pay.  a  1800  COWPEK  F-p.  Piotest.  Lady  6  Praise  is  the 
medium  of  a  knavish  trade.  1856  FROUDE  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 
I.  v.  405  It  was  a  knavish  piece  of  business,  a  1859  MACAULAY 
Hist.  F.nz.  xxiii.  V.  38  He  had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to 
forge  endorsements  of  names. 

Knavishly  (rv'-vijli),  aJv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LT2.] 
In  a  knavish  manner ;  villainously,  dishonourably, 
dishonestly,  fraudulently ;  roguishly,  trickily. 

1481  CAXTOS  Reynard  (Arb.)  94  Alas  there  rauysshyd  he 
and  forcyd  my  wyf  so  knauisshly  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
telle  it.  1552  HULOET,  Knauishly,  pi-oteme,  proteruiter, 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarck's  Mar.  423  One  of  those  slaves 
..  had  behaved  himselfe  somewhat  too  insolently  and 
knavishly  against  him.  c  1710  PRIOR  Viceroy  95  That  he  did 
likewise  traitorously.. Enrich  himself  most  knavishly.  1825 
M'CuLLOcH  Pol.  Ecou.  n.  it  84  As  it  has  been  sometimes 
ignorantly  or  knavishly  represented. 

Knavishuess  (n^-vijnes).  [f.  as  prec.  4- 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  knavish ;  knavery ; 
petty  villainy,  dishonesty,  trickery. 

JS'5  BARCLAY  Eglogts  in.  11570)  Cij  b/2  If  thou  haue  one 
with  knauishenes  infect,  Then  all  the  other  shall  folowe  the 
same  set  te.  1783  Ainsworth's  Lat.  Diet.,  Knavishness, 
neottitia,  scelttf. 

Knavyn,  knaw  e,  obs.  forms  of  GNAW. 

Knaw,  Knawe(n,  Knawledge,  obs.  var. 
KNOW,  KNOWN,  KNOWLEDGE. 

Knawel  (n§-el).  [a.  Ger.  knauel,  kneuel  knot- 
grass ;  cf.  Ger.  knauel,  knauel  clew,  ball  of  yarn  : 
see  Grimm.]  A  book-name  of  the  knot-grass, 
Scleranthns,  a  weed  frequent  in  sandy  soil. 

1578  Lvi  E  Dadoens  I.  Ixvii.  97  Amongst  the  kindes  of  Knot 
grasse,  we  may  well  recken  that  herbe,  whiche  doth  so  wrap 
and  enterlace  it  self,  and  is  so  ful  of  ioynts,  that  the  base 
Almaignescal  it  Knawel,  that  is  to  say,  Knot  weede.  1640 
PAUt»80N  1  heat.  Hat.  446  The  Germanes  Knawell  sendeth 
forth  fruin  a  small  slender  threddy  roote,  divers  small 
branches.  1760  J.  LEE  Introd.  Bat.  App.  316  Knawel 
StUrmOuu.  1816-43  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.  I.  270  The 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland.. is  found  on  the  roots  of  the 
perennial  knawel. 

Knawin,  knawyn,  obs.  ff.  GNAW,  KNOW. 

Knax,  obs.  pi.  of  KNACK.    Kne,  obs.  f.  KNEE. 

Knead  (nfd),  v.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  kneaded. 
Forms :  see  below.  [Orig.  a  strong  vb. :  OE. 
ciudan,  pa.  t.  cnxd,  pi.  cnzdon,  pa.  pple.  tneden, 

=  Gf&.kmdan  f.nmd  in  pa.  pple.  giknedan  :  MDu. 
and  l)u.  kneJen  ,  OIK,,  rhnelan,  cnelan  (MHG. 
kneten,  Ger.  buttn)  :-OTeut.  type  */•««,/-,  knad-, 
knxdum,  knedano-.  A  different  formation  of  the 
present  stem,  with  weak  grade  of  root-vowel 
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appears  in  ON",  knctia  (Norw.  titoila,  Sw.  knada}; 
cf.  /ro0a  =  Goth.  trudan,  to  T; 

The  modern  form  knead  corresponds  in  spelling  to  tread:- 
OE.  tre,iart,  but  has  the  original  short  unstopped  vowel 
lengthened  to  (/)  as  in  mead,  eat,  meat.  In  some  dialects, 
e.g.  in  Sc.,  the  e  remains  short  (ned)  as  in  tread.  1  he 
pa.  t.  *knad  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  ME.,  where 
also  the  pa.  pple.  kneden  was  partly  displaced  by  kneden 
(cf.  trodden  ;  also,  ONorthumbr.  ^ecnoeden ' ;  and  eventually 
both  pa.  t.  and  pple.  assumed  the  weak  form  kneaded. 
The  shortened  pa.  pple.  kned  (knead)  might  arise  out  of 
either  kneden,  or  kneded  (kneadcJ).\ 
A.  Illustration  of  Korms. 

1.  Present  stem.  I  cnedan,  2-4  -en,  4-5  kneden, 
-yn,    j   onede,    5-6   knede,    6-7    kneade,    6-8 
kneed,  (6-S  kneel),  6-  knead. 

c  1000  Sajc.  Leechd.  III.  134  Nim  cumin  and  merces  said 
and  cnede  to  ban  hlafe.  L  1200  [see  Ii.  i).  t  1440  I'rvnip. 
J'arr.  270/1  Knedyn  p&'*.te,pins(t[v.r.pistrio].  14..  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wiilcker  594/23  Malaxo,  to  cnede.  1535  COVERUALE 
Jer.  vii.  17  The  fathers  kyndle  the  fyre,  the  mothers  kneade 
the  dowe,  to  bake  cakes.  15..  Wyfe  of  Auciiterntuchty  v, 
First  ye  sail  sift,  and  syne  sail  kned.  1573-80  HARET  Alv. 
K  91  To  knead  dowe  :  waxe  :  or  other  things,  depso.  1606 
Knede  [see  B.  3],  1653  WALTON  Angler  viii.  171  You  may 
kneade  with  your  Paste.. white  or  yellowish  wool. 

2.  fa.  f.  a.   I  'cnsed, //.  eneedon,  2-4  *knad, 

4  *knod.     0.  6  kneed,  kneded,  ;-  kneaded. 
1537  IJlBLE  (Matthew)  i  Sam.  xxviii.  24  The  woman,  .toke 

flower  &  kneed  it.  1539  BIBLE  (Great)  ibid.,  The  woman 
..toke  flowr  and  kneded  it.  1660  JER.  TAYLOR  Worthy 
CammuH.  ii.  §  2.  134  The  fine  meal  that  Sarah  kneaded  for 
the  Angels  entertainment. 

3.  J'a.pple.   a.  i  jecnoeden,  eneden,  2-4  (i-) 
eneden,  fl  kneden,  7  knedden.   0.  4-6  knoden, 
(-yn,  -on),  5-7  (dial.  -9)  knodden,  6  knodde.   -y. 

5  knedid,  6  knedded,   (knoded),  7  kneeded, 
7-  kneaded.    S.  4-5  ikned(de,  5  knedde,  5-7 
kned,  7  knead. 

^  a.  cyy>Litidis/.Gosp.  Lukexiii.  21  Dajrste^.  .wifgehydeS 
in  meolo.  .oo&et  sie  gedairstedr-r/secnoeden  [1-975  A';<s/::c. 
Gosp.  cnedenl  all.  13 .  .  Prepr.  Sanct.  (Vernon  MS.)  in 
Herrig's  Archiv  LXXXI.  83/31  f>enne  is  hit.  .grounden  to 
mele,  ffeh'c:  I-kneden.  1495  Trevisa's  Bartk.  De  /'.  A', 
xvll.  Ixvii.  643  Mele.. kneden  and  moulde  to  shape  of  louys 
and_  bake.  1616  SURFL.  ^i  MARKH.  Country  Farms  472 
Verie  choice  earth,  .verie  cleane  and  verie  well  kneaden. 
_  p.  c  1380  WVCLIF  Sel.  Wks.  I.  223  pat  his  be  not  knodyn. . 
in  be  whete  flour,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  280/1  Knodon, 
pistils.  14. .  Noble  Bk.  Cockry  (1882)  47  A  paist  of  pured 
flour  knoddene  with  mylk  of  almondes.  1550  LEVKR  Serin., 
at  Shrouds  (Arb.)  46  Wheate.  .knoden  into  dough.  1550 
VERON  Codly  Sayings  (1846)  40  When  ye  were  baptized,  ye 
were  as  a  man  should  say,  knode  together.  1562,  1688 
Knodden  [see  Ii.  i].  1855  ROBINSON  H'hitl-y  Gloss,  s.  v., 
Clay  or  any  soft  substance  is  said  to  be  knodden  when 
indented  with  the  fingers. 

•v.  (-1490  Promp.  Parv.  280/1  (MS.  K)  Knedid,  fistus. 
1550  R.  HUTCHINSON  Image  cf  God  vii.  (1842)  37  The  liquor 
of  water  knoded  into  dough.  1577-87  HOLINSHEO  Chron., 
Irel.  83  Hauing  well  nighe  knedded  the  dough,  c  1645 
HOWELL  Lett.  (1705)  289  No  Creature  that's  kneeded  of 
Clay.  1819  Kneaded  [see  B.  2]. 

i.  1308  TBEVISA  Rarth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  67  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  206/2  Mele.  .is  iknedde  andj-molded  to  be  schap  of  loues 
and  ibake.  c  1400  Kned  [see  B.  2].  1625  TUKE  Cone.  Holy 
Euchar.  in  Farr  S.  /'.  Jos.  I  (1848)  313  Wheat-flower, 
ground  with  man's  hand,  and  knead.  1657  TRAPP  Comm. 
Esther  \\\.  6  Dirt  kned  with  blood. 
B.  Signification. 

1.  trans.  To  mix  and   work  up  into  a  homo- 
geneous plastic  mass,  by  successively  drawing  out, 
folding  over,  and  pressing  or  squeezing  together; 
esf.  to  work  up   (moistened    Hour   or  clay)   into 
dough  or  a  paste;  to  make  (bread,  pottery,  etc.)  by 
this  process. 

f  950  [see  A.  3  a],  nooo  [see  A.  T].  c  1200  ORMIN  1486 
Sibbenn  wmndwesst  tu  bin  corn, ..and  grindesst  itt,  and 
cnedesst  itt.  (-1386  CHAUCER  Reet'e's  T.  174  He  half  a 
busshel  of  hir  flour  hath  take,  And  bad  his  wyf  go  knede  it 
in  a  cake.  1398  TRKVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxlvii[ij. 
(MS.  Bodl.)  If.  228  b/r,  Storase .  -moche  and  grete  in  quantite 
..may  be  tempered  and  made  rowe  wib  handelinge  and 
knedinge  in  hande.  1562  TURNER  Htrtal  n.  160  Hellebore 
..knodden  wyth  mele  and  honye.  1573  TUSSER  Hush.  (1878) 
166  Maides,  three  a  clock,  knede,  lay  your  bucks,  or  go 
brew.  1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  in.  vi.  §  56  A  Simnell  is 
a  thick  copped  cake,  or  loaf  made  of  white  bread,  knodden 
up  with  saffron  and  currans.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ff 
P.  331  Courser  Wool  of  their  Sheep  stand[s]  them  in  some 
stead,  they  kneading  it  into  Felts.  1796  MRS.  GLissECooAery 
xiv.  263  Take  some  flour  and  knead  tt  with  oil.  1878  SMILES 
Root.  Dick  iii.  18  The  fluur  is  mixed  with  yeast  and  salt  and 
water  laboriously  kneaded  together. 

2.  fig.  a.  To  blend,  incorporate,  weld  together, 
or  reduce  to  a  common  mass,  as  if  by  kneading,   b. 
To  manipulate,  mould,  shape,  form,  as  by  kneading. 

1:1400  Rom.  Rose  4811  It  [love]  is  a  sykenesse  of  the 
thought,  Annexed  and  kne  1  bitwixe  tweyne.  1582  STANY- 
HURST  jEtuis  ll.  (Arb.)  45  Had  gods  or  fortun  no  such 
course  destenye  knedded.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  I. 
Introd.  12/2  No  earth  or  other  Orb  as  yet  kned  together. 
1819  SHELLEY  I'nmtth.  Unb.  \.  614  Mighty  realms..  Whose 
sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood.  1848  H.  ROGERS 
in  Kdin.  Rev.  Apr.  329  Inconsistencies.,  incapable.,  of  being 
kneaded  into  any  harmonious  system.  1871  B.  TAYLOR  Faust 
(1875)  I.  vii.  115  Knead  and  shape  her  to  your  thought. 

3.  transf.    To  operate  on  or  manipulate  by  an 
action  similar  to  that  in  working  dough,  etc.     Said 
esp.  in  reference  to  massage. 

1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  f,  Cr.  n.  iii.  231,  I  will  knede  him,  He 
make  him  supple.  1841  LANE  Arat.  tfts.  I.  121  And 
kneads  his  flesh.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  HI.  v.  76  He 
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turned  his  bed  over,  and  shook  it,  and  kneaded  it.  1898 
Allbvtfs  Syst.  Hffd.  V.  997  The  muscles  of  the  extremities 
and  of  the  thorax  should  be  gently  kneaded. 

Hence  Knea'ded,  Knea-diug  ///.  adjs. ;  also 
Knea  (Singly  adv.,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
kneads. 

1603  SHAKS.  Meas./ar  M.  in.  i.  121,  I,  but  to  die!. .This 
sensible  warme  motion,  to  become  A  kneaded  clod.  1738  G. 
LILLO  Marina  n.  i.  23  To  bury  kneaded  earth  for  dead 
Marina.  1818  L.  HUNT  Foliage,  Nymphs,  She.. pressed 
kneadingly,  As  though  it  had  been  wine  in  grapy  coats. 
1860  J.  F.  CAMPBELL  Tales  W.  Highland (l8uo)  I.  163  He 
reached  the  kneading  wife. 

Knead,  sb.  rare-'1-,  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An  act  of 
kneading;  an  application  of  pressure  in  massage. 

1854  KANE  Grinnell  E.\p.  xxxvi.  326  James  Stewart . .  had 
to  wag  his  leg  half  an  hour. .each  wag  being  accompanied 
by  a  shampooing  knead. 

Kneaclable  (nrdab'l),  a.  [f.  KXEAD  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  Capable  of  being  kneaded. 

1804  K.  JAMESON  Mineralogy  I.  309  It  does  not  form  so 
kneadable  a  mass  as  the  preceding.  1840  Fraser's  Mag. 
XXI.  612  A  stiff  but  kneadable  paste.  1892  Field  19  Mar. 
412/1  The  whole  [was]  stirred.. until  it  became  kneadable 
on  a  board. 

Hence  Kneadabi'lity. 

1791  NICHOLSON  Chan.  101  A  remarkable,  .ductility  or 
kntadability  serve  to  distinguish  moistened  clays. 

Knea'd-cake.  dial.  [f.  knead,  pa.  pple.  of 
KNEAL>Z>.]  Kneaded  cake;  griddle-cake. 

1810  J.  HODGSON  in  Raine  Mem.  (1857)  I.  66  We  had., 
excellent  oat-cake  and  knead-cake  of  fine  white  bread. 

Kneader  (nf-d,-u).  [f.  KNEAD  v.  +  -EK  i.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  kneads ;  spec,  a  kneading- 
machine. 


»/.  Pan'.  279/1  Knedare  of  paste.  1552  HULOET, 
Kneder,  pinsor,  pistor.  1851  lllnstr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib. 
1199  A  mechanical  kneader  for  the  use  of  bakers.  1885 
Truth  21  Aug.,  Two  huge  revolving  blades  within  the 
kneader  then  perform  their  important  task  of  thoroughly 
mixing  the  ingredients.  1894  Daily  Keivs  18  Dec.  5/4  The 
Panama  grand  lottery  pi  ize . .  has . .  been  won  by  a  *  kneader' 
. .  v.  ho  works  in  a  bakery  belonging  to  his  uncle. 

Kneading  (.nrdirj),  vbl.  st>.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  l.]  The  action  ol  the  vb.  KNEAD. 

1398  [see  KNEAD  z'.  K.  i).  £1440  Promp.  Parv.  279/1 
Knedynge,  fistnra.  1711  ADDISON  Sped.  No.  sn  T  i  That 
when  Prometheus  maae  his  Man  of  Clay,  in  the  kneading 
up  of  his  Heart,  he  season'd  it  with  some  furious  Particles 
of  the  Lion.  1893  A.  S.Ec<:Lf.s  Sciatica  48  Vigorous  kneading 
of  the  calf  and  hamstring  muscles  should  be  practised. 
fb.  concr.  Yeast.  Obs. 

1638  PEXKETHMAS  Artach.  G  ivb,  For  Yeast  or  kneading. 

c.   altrili.    and    Comb.,    as    kneading-frictiffn, 
-machine;  f  kneading-tub,  -vat  =  next. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  408  Tomorwe  at  nyglit  . .  In 
to  our  knedyng  nibbes  wol  we  crepe.  1472-3  Rolls  Parlt. 
VI.  38/1  hem,  u  knedyng  Fates.  1563  Riclinwnil  ll'ills 
(Surtees)  169  A  kneadinge  tube  . .  a  kneadinge  bassyn. 
1822-34  Good's  Study  Mcd.  (ed.  4)  III.  336  The  kneading- 
friction  or  shampooing  of  the  Egyptians  and  Turks.  1858 
SIMMONUS  Diet.  Trade,  Kncading-tHaclunt,  an  apparatus 
for  working  dough  by  means  of  a  revolving  spiral.  1896 
Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  I.  376  Kneading  movements,  cliielly 
with  the  heel  and  palm. 

Knea  ding-trough.  A  wooden  trough  or 
tub  in  which  to  knead  dough. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Millers  T.  362  Go  gete  vs  faste  in  to  this 
In  A  knedyng  trogh.  1411  Xotting/iam  Rec.  II.  86,  j.  kned- 
yngtrow.  1611  BIBLE  Ejcod.  xii.  34^  The  people  tooke  their 
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service  and  had  returned  to  the  kneading  trough. 

Kneaf,  dial,  form  of  NEAF,  fist. 
Knealing,  erron.  f.  NEALING,  annealing. 
1723  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6203/3  That  temperate  Heat,  that 
prevents  the  Knealing  of  the  Combs  or  Burning  of  the 

Knebelite  (kne-bebit).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  Knebelit, 
named  in  181 7  after  Major  von  Kntbel :  see  -ITK  l.] 
Hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  usually 
of  a  red-brown,  greyish,  or  black  colour. 

1818  Ann.  I'/iilos.  XII.  301  Knebelite.  This  is  a  name 
given  by  Dobereiner.  1892  DANA  Min.  (ed.  6)  467. 

t  Kneck,  Naiit.  Ol>s.  or  erron.   var.  of  KlNK. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  Knecks,  the  twisting  of  a  Cable  or  Rope,  as 
it  is  veering  or  putting  out.  1867  in  SMYTH  Sailor's  \Yord-bk. 

Kned,  knede,  obs.  forms  of  KNEAD. 

Knede,  obs.  erron.  form  of  NEED  v. 

Knee  (,n/~),  sl>.  Forms:  a.  1-3  oneow,  cnew, 
(i  cneu,  kneu),  3  cno(u)w,  (flrm.)  cuewwe,  4 
know(e,  knew;  //.  i  cneow,  -u,  -a;  3  -en;  2-4 
-es.  e-  1-3  cneo,  3  one,  3-5  kueo,  3-6  kne, 
5-  knee;  //.  i  oneo ;  1-5  -en,  -n ;  3-  -s. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  cne'tnv,  cneo  neut.,  =  OFris. 
knin,  kni,  kne,  OS.  into,  kneo  (Du.  hnie  fern.), 
OHG.  chniu,  kneo  (MHG.  kniu,  knie,  Ger.  knit), 
ON.  kne  (Sw.  knd,  Dan.  /£«#),  Goth,  knin,  gen. 
kniwis :— OTeut.  *y£««<'0m  =  pre-Teut.  "gntuo- :  cf. 
L.  genu,  Gr.  yuvv,  Skr.  janu  knee ;  also  Goth. 
knu-ssjan  to  kneel,  Gr.  yv(  with  bent  knee,  Skr. 
abhi-jnu  to  the  knee.  These  forms  point  to  an 
orig.  ablaut  stem  geneu-,  goneu-,  gneu-,  liable  to 
shortening  of  the  second  syllable.] 
I.  The  part  of  the  limb,  etc. 

1.  The  joint,  or  region  about  the  joint,  between 


KNEE. 

the  thigh  and  the  lower  leg;  by  extension,  the 
part  of  the  thigh  of  a  sitting  person  over  the  knee. 

a.  cSag  I  'esp.  1  Walter  cviii.  24  Cneow  min  fceuntrumad 
sind  fore  festenne.  971  K^ickl.  Horn,  43  Hine  besencton  .  . 
ajt  his  cneowa.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  cviii.  24  Me  synt 
cneowu  swylce  cwicu  unhale.  riooo  Sa.i:  Leechd.  I.  186 
Bebe  J»onne  pa  fct  &  ba  cnc-wu.  nzoo  I'ices  <y  I  ~  trim's  51 
He  Sat  alle  cnewes  to  cneliS.  nzpo  St.  Michael  725  in 
6".  Eng.  Leg.  I.  32opckneuwene  in  eij?ur  ei^e.  1377  LANGL. 
/'.  PI.  B.  v.  359  Clement  the  cobelere  .  .  leyde  hym  on  his 
knowes. 

ft.  a  1000  Phoenix  514  ponne  anwald  eal  .  .  ban  gegiedraS 
..fore  cristes  cneo.  c  1200  ORMIN  4775  Cnes,  &  fet,  & 
shannkess.  c  1275  XI  Pains  Hell  96  in  O.E.  Misc.  149  pat 
stondej>  vp  to  heore  kncow.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12685  Hes 
knes  war  bolnd  sua  bat  he  ne  moght  vnnethes  ga.  c  1400 
Trevisas  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  461  He  wolde  ..  lenye  on  his 
kneon  \_v.r.  knees],  c  1470  HENRY  Waftaee  i.  323  On  kneis 
he  faucht.  ?  A  1500  Chester  PI.  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  403  Hym 
honour  we  and  all  men,  devoutly  kneling  on  our  knen. 
1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  II',  n.  iv.  247  Sit  on  my  Knee,  Dol. 
1711-12  SWIFT  Lett.  (1767)  III.  291  The  queen  has  the  gout 
in  her  knee.  1800  WORDSW.  Pet  Lamb-j  With  one  knee  on 
the  grass  did  the  little  maiden  kneel,  a  1835  Mis.  HEMANS 
Gr.tres  cf  a.  Honsch.  vii,  Whose  voices  mingled  as  ihey 
prayed,  Around  one  parent  knee.  1841  H.  SMITH  Addr. 
Mummy  xi,  Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed 
that  face?  1858  GF.N.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  (1859)  II. 
Ixxlx.  36  One  of  the  earliest  stories  learned  at  a  mother's  knee. 


2.  In  various  phrases:  a.  .A' 

and  close  together  ;  kncetoknce.  =  prec.  ;  also,  facing 
each  other  with  the  knees  touching,  b.  To  offer 
or  give  a  knee,  to  act  as  second  in  a  pugilistic 
encounter,  it  being  customary  for  a  second  to  give 
a  principal  the  support  of  his  knee  between  the 
rounds,  c.  On  the  knees  of  the  gods  (Gr.  QtSiv  iv 
yovvafft.  Horn.),  dependent  on  superhuman  dis- 
posal, beyond  human  control. 

a.  1759  COOPFR  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  39  Another  old  woman 
sitting  knee  to  knee  with  her  companion.     1798  COLERIDGE 
Anc.  Mar.  v.  xii,  The  body  of  my  brother's  son  Stood  by 
me,  knee  to  knee.     1842  TENNYSON  Vision  of  Sin  84  Sit 
thee  down,  .  .  Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee.    1899  Daily 
Xi-.us  27  June  5/7  Men  were  wedged  tightly  knee-to-knee 
as  they  rode  at  a  gallop, 

b.  1848  THACKERAY  I'an.  Fairv,  Everybody  was  anxious 
to  have  the  honour  of  offering  the  conqueror  a  knee.     1857 
HUGHES  Tom  Brown  n.  v,  Tom  .  .  with  Martin  to  give  him 
a  knee,  steps  out  on  the  turf. 

C.  1879  BUTCHRR&  LANG  Odyssey  \,  9  Howbeit  these  things 
surely  he  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  whether  he  shall  return 
or  not.  1900  Daily  News  17  Aug.  6/5  Such  things  are  yet 
upon  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

3.  esp.  In  phrases  having  reference  to  kneeling  or 
bowing  in  worship,  supplication,  or  submission. 

a.  With  governing  prep.:  On.  or  upon  the  (one*  s}  knee(s\ 
io  fall.  go.  kneel,  \  lie,  t  set  oneself,  t  sit  down  on  one's 
knees  (t  on  knee\s\  to  bring  cne  to  his  knees  \  see  also  AKNKE, 
FALL  v.  20.  b.  With  governing  vb.  :  To  betid,  bow.  drop, 
\folti,  put  the  (oucs]  knce\  see  also  Bow  c/.1  9  c,  BENDED. 
C.  As  tiie  part  of  the  limb  used  in  kneeling  or  bowing  ;  to 
owe  a  knee,  to  owe  reverence  or  adoration  ;  f  with  cap  and 
knee  ;  see  CAP  jiV  4  p 

a.  ^893   K.  .tiFKKD  Oros.  in.  ix.   §  14  ]>eh  |?e  hie  hiene 
meSijne  on  cneowum  sittende  metten.    <i  1000  Elenc  1136 
(Gr.)  Cwene  willa  heo  on  cneow  sette.     c  1200  ORMIN  6627 
Uujbenn  himni  o  cne  w  we.     Ibid.  6467  pe^  ..  fellenn  dun  o 
cnewwess.     c  120$  LAY.  12685  3e  bidden  for  me  on  eower 
bare   cneowen.      Ibid.    12941    He  ..  feol   on   his  cneowen, 
c  1386  CH  \UCEH  Knt.'s  T.  1017  Doun  on  knees  wente  every 
mnner  wight.     1390  GOWER  Confi  I.  286  Sche  began  merci 
to  crie,  Upon  hire  bare  knes.     a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  //*•«.  /  ', 

EOn  theyr  knes  desired  to  have  theyr  lives  saved.  1717 
IDV  M.  W,  MONTAGU  Let.  to  C'tess  Bristol  i  Apr.,  A 
minister  of  state  is  not  spoken  to,  but  upon  the  knee.  1800 
I.  MILNER  in  Life  xii,  (1842)  204  In  a  very  short  time  you 
may  be  on  your  knees  to  this  very  Bfuonaparte].  1855 
MACAUI.AY  HisL  Eng.  xx.  IV.  402  The  Marshal  reasoned: 
he  implored  :  he  went  on  his  knees.  1887  Times  (weekly 
ed.)  4  Nov.  10/3  A  very  efficacious  method  of  bringing  a  .  . 
troublesome  class  of  offenders  to  their  knees. 

b.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp,  Matt,  xxvii.  29  Cnew  [4:975  Rusftw. 
Gasp,  kneii]  ^ebejed  bifora  him.     c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid., 
Bigdon  heora  cneow  beforan  him.     a  1240  Ureisun.  in  Cott, 
lie-in.  191  To  f?e  ich  buwe  and  mine  kneon  ich  beie.     1382 
WVCLIF  Acts  xx.  36  His  knees  putt,  he  preiede  with  alle 
hem.     1567  Gude  <y  Godlie  B.  (S.  T.  S.)  51  The  kneis  of  my 
hart  sail  I  bow.     1580  SIDNEY  Ps.  v.  iii,  I  ..in  Thy  feare, 
knees  of  my  heart  will  fold.     1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  //,  iv.  i.  165, 
I  hardly  yet  hatie  learn'd  To  insinuate,  flatter,  bowe,  and 
bend  my  Knee.     1611  HIULE  Prayer  Manasscs,  I  bow  the 
knee  of  mine  heart,  beseeching  thee  of  grace.     1667  MILTON 
/'.  L.  v.  783  Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  chuse  to  bend 
The   supple  knee?    1715  R.  NKLSON  tr.  A   Kcmpis1  Chr. 
Exerc.  111.  vi.  116  When  with  knees  bended,  thou  entreatcst 
for  the  Pardon  of  thy  Sins.     1857  KKIILK  I-'.ucJiar.  Ador.  3 
If  we  kneel  and  bow  the  knees  of  our  hearts  to  receive  a 
blessing. 

C-  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II.  761,  I  would 
never  have  wonne  the  curtesie  of  so  many  mens  knees  with 
the  losse  of  so  many  mens  hands.  1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  /f7, 
iv.  iii.  68  The  more  and  lesse  came  iti  with  Cap  and  Knee. 
1607  —  Cor,  v.  iii,  57  What  's  this?  your  knees  to  me?  To 
your  corrected  son  ?  1640  DP.  REYNOLDS  Passions  xiii,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  .  .  the  reed  and  knees  of  those  mocking  and 
blasphemous  Jews  were  so  many  drops  of  that  full  cup. 
a  1699  KIRKTON  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1817)  210  (E.  D.  D.)  When 
they  came  to  town  they  were  so  attended  with  salutations, 
trips,  and  knees. 

4.  A  joint  in  an  animal  likened  to,  or  regarded 
as  corresponding  in  position  or  shape  to,  the  human 
knee.    a.  The  carpal  articulation  of  the  foreleg  of 
the  horse,  cow,  cat,  or  other  quadruped,      b.  The 
tarsal  articulation  or  heel  of  a  bird.     c.  The  joint 
of  an  insect's  leg  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia. 
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£-1450  Two  Cockery-lks.  116  Lete  a  fesaunt  blode  in  the 
mouth  ..  &  kutt  a-wey  ..  the  legges  by  the  kne.  1486  /•'/,-. 
St.  Allans  Uj,  The  federis  that  bene  at  the  loynte:  at  the 
h.iwkes  kne  thay  stonde  hangyng.  1626  BACON  Sylva  §  45 
A  pottage  of  strong  nourishment . .  made  with  the  knees  and 
sinews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled.  1753  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  S"pp-. 
Knee  in  the  Manege,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore  quarters,  that 
joins  the  fore  thigh  to  the  shank.  1831  YOUATT  Horse  (1848) 
339  In  examining  a  horse  for  purchase  the  knees  should  I  e 
very  strictly  scrutinised.  1858  FRED.  SMITH  Catal.  Brit. 
J'\)ss.  Hyntenopt.  in  Didincis  lunicornis  ,.  Female  ..  the 
legs  simple,  with  the  knees  of  the  anterior  femora  . .  of  a 
testaceous  yellow.  1893  Ni^vrox  Diet.  Kirds  498  Knee. 
a  term  commonly  misapplied  by  many  ornithological  writers 
to  the  intertarsal  (often  called  tibio-tarsal)  joint. 

5.  The  part  of  a  garment  covering  the  knee. 
i66a  PEPYS  Diary  12  June,  I  tried  on  my  riding-cloth  suit 

with  close  knees  . .  I  think  they  will  be  very  convenient,  if 
not  too  hot  to  wear  any  other  open  knees  after  them.  1844 
J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <$•  W.  x.  His  coat  and  waistcoat 
off,  and  his  knees  unbuttoned.  1887  Miss  URADDON  Like  fy 
Unlike  I.  iv.  107  There  is  always  a  new  man  coming  to  the 
front,  with  advanced  theories  upon  the  cutting  of  the  knee. 
1896  MRS.  CAFFYX  Quaker  Grandmother  ys  The  very  knees 
of  your  flannels  won't  flop  and  bag. 

II.  Something  resembling  the  knee  in  position 
or  shape. 

6.  a.  Part  of  a  hill,  tree,  etc.,  regarded  as  cor- 
responding to  the  knee. 

cig86  C'TESS  PEMBROKE  Ps.  LXXII.  vii,  The  woods,  where 
entcrlaced  trees  ..  Joyne  at  the  bead,  though  distant  at  the 
knees,  r  1640  J.  SMYTH  Hundred  of  Berkeley  (1885)  4  The 
sydes,  knees,  and  feete  of  those  hills.  1842  TENNYSON 
Talking  Oak  29  Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  m  fern,  Broad 
Oak  of  Sumncr-chace  ! 

b.  A  natural  prominence,  as  a  rock  or  crag.  rare. 
1590  SPESSF.R  F.  Q.   i.  ix.  34  All  about  old  stockes  and 
stubs  of  trees . .  Did  nang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees. 

7.  A  piece  of  timber  having  a  natural  angular 
bend,  or  artificially  so  bent;  also  a  piece  of  metal 
of  the  same  shape,     a.   Shipbuilding  and  Naitt. 
A  piece  of  timber  naturally  bent,  used  to  secure 
parts  of  a  ship  together,  esp.  one  with  an  angular 
bend  used  to  connect  the  beams  and  the  timbers ; 
by  extension,  a  bent  piece  of  iron  serving  the  same 
purpose ;     f  formerly    applied    to    any    naturally 
grown    bent  timber  used   in   shipbuilding.     Knee 
of  the  head,  a  cutwater  :  cf.  HEAD  21. 

Hence  CARLLNE-,  CHEEK-,  DAGGER-,  HEAD-,  HEEL-, 
STANDARD-,  STERNPOST-KNEE  :  q.  v. 

1353  Exckeq.  Ace.  Q.  R.  (Bundle  20.  No.  27.  P.  R.  O.) 
Pro  iij-  lignis  maerfemii  ]  curvis  vocatis  '  knowes  '  sic  einptis 
et  positis  in  nave  predicta.  1497  Naval  Ace.  Hen,  I  'II 
(1896)  293  Boltes  of  yron  for  Knees  in  the  seid  Ship,  1600 
HAKLUYT  Voy.  III.  864  Carpenters  to  set  knees  into  her, 
and  any  other  tymbers  appertaining  to  the  strengthening  of 
a  shippe.  1626  CAPT.  SMITH  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  9  All  the 
beames  to  be  bound  with  two  knees  at  each  ende.  1706 
PHILLIPS  s.v.,  The  Cut-water  of  a  Ship  is  also  called  the 
Knee  of  the  Head.  1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789), 
Knees  are  either  said  to  be  lodging  or  hanging.  The  former 
are  fixed  horizontally.  .  .The  latter  are  fixed  vertically.  1878 
A  H.  MARKHAM  Gt.  Frozen  Sea  \.  3  Extra  iron  knees  were 
introduced  in  order  more  effectually  to  resist  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  ice. 

b.  Carpentiy  and  Meek.    A  piece  of  timber  or 
metal  naturally  or  artificially  shaped,  so  as  to  fit 
into  an  angle ;  also,  the  bend  in  such  a  piece,  or 
one  made  by  the  junction  of  any  two  pieces. 

1677-83  MOXON  Mech,  Exerc.  (1703)  142  Knees  of  the 
principal  Rafters,  to  be  made  all  of  one  piece  with  the 
principal  Rafters.  Ibid.  162,  Knee,  a  piece  of  Timber 
growing  angularly,  or  crooked.  1703  T.  N.  City  ff  C, 
Purchaser  146  When  Rafters  are  cut  with  a  Knee,  these 
Furrings  are  pieces  that  go  straight  along  with  the  Rafter 
from  the  top  of  the  Knee  to  the  Cornish.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Operat,  Mechanic  103  Two  knees  of  cast-iron,  to  support 
the  posts  that  the  gates  are  fixed  to. 

c.  spec,  (a)  An  elbow-piece  connecting  parts  in 
which  the  side  plates  are  let  into  the  pieces  of 
timber  and  bolted  thereto.     (^)  'A  piece  framed 
into  and  connecting  the  bench  and  runner  of  sled 
or  sleigh  '.    (c)  '  An  elbow  or  toggle-joint '  (Knight 
Diet.  Meek.  1875). 

8.  Arch.   (See  quots.1 

1823  P.  NICHOLSON  Praet.  Build.  201  A  Knee,  in  a  dog. 
legged  and  open-newelled  stair-case,  is  the  lower  end  of 
a  hand-rail.  1842-76  GWILT  A  re  hit.  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Knee, 
a  part  of  the  back  of  a  handrailing,  of  a  convex  form,  being 
the  reverse  of  a  ramp,  which. .is  concave.  1850  PARKER 
Gloss.  A  rchit.,  Knee,  ..the  projectura  or  projection  of  the 
architrave  mouldings,  at  the  ends  of  the  lintel  in  the  dress- 
ings of  a  door  or  window  of  classical  architecture. 

9.  Bot,     fa.  An   articulation   or  joint;    esp.  a 
bent  joint  in  some  grasses  (cf.  KNEED  i  b,  knee- 
sick^.    Qbs,   b.  A  spur-like  process  on  the  roots 
of  the  bald  cypress  ( Taxodhtm   distichitni]  and 
tupelo  (Nyssa}t  rising  above  the  water  in  which 
the  tree  grows:  cf.  cypress-knee  (CYPRESS  4). 

[1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  xii.  14  Kneed  grasse  ..is  so 
called,  bicause  it  hath  ioints  iike  as  it  were  knees.]  1678 
PHILLIPS  (ed.  4),  Knees,  in  the  Art  Botanick,  are  those 
Partitions,  which  in  some  Kinds  of  Plants  are  like  Knees  or 
Joynts.  1878  Folk-Lore  K  ec.  I.  221  (E.  D.  I)  i  Find  a  straw 
with  nine  knce<=.  1889  Science  (U.S.)  XIII.  176/2  In- 
quiries concerning  the  knees  of  the  swamp  cypress  . .  led 
me  to  the  supposition  that  these  peculiar  processes  from 
the  roots  served  in  some  manner  to  aerate  the  sap.  Ibid. 
177/1  At  this  stage  ..  if  the  crown  be  permanently  wet, 
the  knees  [of  Nyssa  uniflora]  become  an  extremely  con- 
spicuous feature. 
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1O.  Anal.  (See  quots.) 

1840  G.  V.  ELLIS  Anat,  33  [In  the  brain]  The  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum  lhat  bends  is  called  the  knee,  and  the  pro- 
longed portion  the  beak.  1881  Syd.  Soc,  Lex.,  Bc<ik  of 
corpus  callosum,  the  recurved  anterior  termination  of  the 
corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  beyond  what  is  called  the  knee. 

f  11.  fig.  A  degree  of  descent  in  a  genealogy. 

nooo  Laws  of  Ethelred\\.  c.  is  in  Schmid  Gesetzc,  Ne 
Jeweorfte,  (rot  cristen  man  sewifi^e  in  vi.  manna  sib-fzecc, 
on  his  ajenum  cynne,  ba:t  is  binnan  feorSan  cneowe.  c  1250 
Gen.  fif  l:x.  444  J.amech  is  at  6e  sexte  kne,  6e  seuende  man 
after  adam.  1297  R.  GLOUC,  (Rolls)  4691  Yde, . .  com  of 
woden  he  olde  louerd,  as  in  be  tebe  kne.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
0260  (Trin.)  Who  so  wol  se  fro  adam  be  olde  How  mony 
knees  to  crist  are  tolde. 
III.  attrih.  and  Comb. 

12.  General  Comb.,  as  knee-npront  -band,  -bath, 
-bolt,  -bitrkle,  -cords,  -end,  -giver,  -height,  -labour, 
-line,   -muscle,   -shorts,    -smalls,  -splint,  -sprain, 
f  -stead,  -tribute,  -trick,  -ward,  -way,  -worship ; 
knee-crooking,  -high,  -pi-opt,  -shaped,  -worn  acijs. 

1885  Daily  News  22  Jan.  3/3  A  "knee-apron  and  cape 
belonging  to . .  the  driver  of  the  cab.  1822-34  Good '  s  Study 
filed,  led.  4)  1.  330  A  narrow  tub  for  a  *knee-bath,  just  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  feet  and  reach  the  knees.  i874'l'>iEARLE 
Naval  A  rchit.  36  The  whole  of  the  fastenings  of  the  shelf, 
including  the  'knee  bolts.  1772  HENLEY  in  /'/*//.  Trans, 
LXII.  135  His  stock,  shoe,  and  *knee-buckles, . -were  all 
uninjured.  1837  DICKENS  Pickw.  xiv,  It  had  long  been  his 
ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green  coat, 
*knee-cords,  and  tops.  1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  I.  i.  45  A  duttous 
and  *knee-crooking  knaue.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Sliipbuild, 
xv.  286  The  *  knee-ends  of  the  girder  are  connected  with 
the  bulkheads  by  double  vertical  angle-irons.  1834  H. 
MILLER  Scenes  ty  Leg.  xxiii.  (1857)  33+  The  white  table., 
raised  *knee>height  over  the  floor.  1843  JrnL  R.  Agric. 
Sac.  IV.  n.  309  Heath  growing  'knee-high.  1640  UROME 
Antipodes  v.  vi.  Wks.  1873  III.  330  She  kneeles.  Tis  but 
so  much  "knee-labour  lost.  1758  SOTHEBV  tr.  H'ieland's 
Oberon  (1826)  II.  124  Rests  on  her  "knee-propt  arm  her 
drooping  head.  1847-9  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  545/2  The 
same  "knee-shaped  bend.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Ckuz.  xxvi, 
A  flannel  jacket,  and  corduroy  'knee-shorts.  1838  —  Nich. 
Nick,  xxiii,  Played  some  part  in  blue  silk  "knee-smalls. 
1591  GREENE  Farciu.  J-olly  Wks.  1881-3  IX.  294  Sugar 
candie  she  is,  ..fro  the  wast  to  the  *kneestead.  1667  MII.TON 
P.  L.  v.  782  Coming  to  receive  from  us  *Knee-tnbute  yet 
unpaid,  prostration  vile.  1575  TuRBtRV.  Faulconric  349 
Knit  it  on  the  side  towards  the  leg  to  the  *kneeward. 
1900  Westm.  Gaz.  18  Sept.  10/1  There  are  umbrella-stands 
at  the  ends  of  the  seats,  and  plenty  of  *knee-way  is  given. 
1832  R.  CATTER.MOLE  Beckett  8  My  prayers  rose  from  no 
*knee-worn  cell.  1630  SANDERSON  Serw.  II.  262 The  'knee- 
worship,  and  the  cap-worship,  and  the  lip-worship  they  may 
have  that  are  in  worshipful  places  and  callings. 

13.  Special  Combs.  :    knee  apparatus,  surgical 
apparatus  for  fracture,  etc.,  of  the  knee;   knee- 
ball:   see  quot. ;    knee-bent,   -bowed   adjs.,   of 
grasses  and  straws,  bent  or  bowed  at  the  knees  or 
joints  (see  9  a) ;    f  knee-board,  the  part  of  the 
leg  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  the  back  of  the  thigh 
or   hough  ;    knee-bone,   the    patella,    knee-cap; 
knee-boot,  (a)  a  boot  reaching  to  the  knee ;  (/>) 
a  leathern   apron   to  draw  over   the   knees  in  a 
carriage ;   knee-boss,  a  piece  of  armour  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  protect  the  knee,  consisting  of 
a  cap  of  leather  or  other  material ;  knee-breeches 
(Sc.  -breeks),  breeches  reaching  down  to,  or  just 
below,  the  knee  (hence  knee-breeched  a.,  wearing 
knee-breeches)  ;   knee-brush,  (a)   a  tuft  of  long 
hair,  immediately  below  the  carpal  joint,  on  the 
legs  of  some  antelopes ;  (b]  a  hairy  mass  covering 
the  legs  of  bees,  on  which  they  carry  pollen  (cf. 
BRUSH  s/>.2  4) ;  knee-drill,  kneeling  to  order  for 
prayers :  a  term  of  the  Salvation  Army ;   knee- 
elbow  position,  '  the  prone  position  of  the  body 
when  supported  on  a  bed  or  couch  by  the  knees 
and  the  elbows,  so  that  the  face  is  lower  than  the 
pelvis,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  become  relaxed' 
(Sytt.  Soc.  Lex.  1888);    t  knee-evil  =  knee-ill; 
knee-fringe,  a   fringe   on   the  bottom  of  knee- 
breeches  ;   f  knee-grass  :  see  KNEED  I  b ;   knee- 
guard,  a  genouillcre ;    knee-hul^l,  f  -hulver  = 
KNEE-HOLLY;  knee-ill,  -iron,  -jerk:  see  quots.; 
knee-jump,    -kick  =  k nee-jerk;    knee-knaps, 

'  leathers  worn  over  the  knees  by  thatchers ' 
(Barnes  Gloss.  Dorset  1864);  knee-piece,  (a)  a 
bent  piece  of  timber  used  in  shipbuilding  :  =  sense 
7,1;  (/>)  =  knee-rafter ;  (f)  a  tjenouillere ;  knee- 
pine,  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  European  mountain 
pine ;  knee-plate,  a  broad  steel  plate  worn  from 
the  i  jth  to  the  I"th  c.  as  a  protection  for  the 
thigh;  knee-process  =gb;  knee  -  punch  :  see 
quot. ;  knee-rafter,  a  rafter  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  bent  downwards ;  knee-reflex  =  knee- 
jerk;  knee-roof  =  CURB- ROOF;  -(-kneeshive  [Ger. 
kniescheibe,  Du.  kniesc/tijf],  the  knee-cap; 
knee  -  sick  a. :  see  quot. ;  knee  •  stop  =  knee* 
swell;  knee-strap,  (a)  the  strap  used  by  a 
shoemaker  to  keep  a  boot  in  position  on  his 
knee  ;  (b)  [7.  S.  '  in  a  railroad-car,  a  wrought-iron 
facing  to  a  knee-timber,  connecting  the  end-sill 
and  the  stirrup  or  drawbar  carry-iron'  (Cent.  Diet, 
1890);  knee-strings,  strings  worn  round  the 


KNEE. 

•  >m  of  knee-breeches;  knee-swell, 

in  the  harmonium   and   American   organ,  a   lever 

operated   by  the  performers  knee  for  producing 

Hminnendo    efTects  ;    knee-table, 

a  knee-hole  table;  f  knee-ties  =  Anee-s/riHgs.   AUo 

i>CAP,    -DEEP,    -HALTEIl,   CtC.,  q.  V. 

1836  KIRBY  &  Sr.  Entomol.   III.  385  J/o/wAz  (ihe  *Knee- 

•i vex  and  sometimes  Sent  head  of  ihe  Tibia, 

••ly  process  on  each  side,  by  which  it  is 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants 

II,  ii  j  .V'    .-  i.-cending,  but  *knet 

1886  FLU  IRIHV  H  ''.  said 

of  com  after  much  raiii.     c  14^5  /  >  .  i:i  Wt-Wflkker 

//(Y  ,'  nle.     (-1410  Chron.  Eng.  758  Hyslegges 

}>y  the  *knea-bv>n.      1898  Il'cstnt. 

Me]  stated  that  successful  cases  of  the 

^  of  the  knee-bone  had  been  known  after  a  fortnight's 

delay.     1794  ''irriagvs  (1801)  I.  205  At  the  top 

of  some   *knee-boots,  an  iron-jointed  rod  is  sewed  in  the 

leather,  which  fixes  in  spring   sockets  on    the   elbow-rail. 


casimer  *lcnee-breeks  wi'  lang  ties.     1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
L.o<j}n  .y  Lttggcr  i.  L  4  It  is  so  odd  to  see  such  a  little  fellow 
with  knee-breeches.     1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume  Eng*  Gloss, 
(ed,  2}  400  The   plain   tight    knee-breeches,   still   worn   as 
1884  Harper's   Mag.  Jan.    303/1    Some   two 
hundred  and  fifty  apostles  of  the     knee-breeched  cultus. 
1833   renny  Cycl.   II.  75/2   Another  [species   of  antelope) 
differs  from  the  general  type  in  the  possession  of  *knee- 
:.'*.     i88a  IJtsAST  All  Sorts  xii.  The  brave  [Salvation 
I  warriors  were  no\v  in  full  blast,  and  the   fighting, 
*  'knee-drill ',  sin  gin.?.,  were  at  their  highest.    1896  Allbvtt  s 
Syst.  Mfd.  V.  763  If  the  patient,  .assume  the  *knee-etbow 
position  for  a  short   time,  the  dulness  disappears.      1827 
Sporting  Mag.  XX.  73  F.  Bacon,  .called  it  the  *knee  evil, 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  new  complaint  among  race- 
1674    DRYOEM   Pwl.    often.   AVru   House   27   The 
n.j  *knee-fringe  and  the  bib-cravat.     1706  PHILLIPS, 
*Ktttv-grasSt  a  sort  of  Herb.     1869  BoUTBU  Anns  <$•  Arm. 
:  374)    113    These    secondary   defences    were   entitled 
'•res  &ndgtru>Hi/ti£rfSt  elbow-guards,  that  is,  and  *knee- 
guards.    1894  H.  SPEIGHT  tfttkltramlt  208  Upon  the  knee- 
ls are  depicted  small  raised  shields.     1808-18  JAMIESON, 
*fCnef~itl,  a  disease  of  cattle,  affecting  their  joints.     1884 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.,  *  Knee-iron,  an  angle-iron  at 
the  junction  of  timbers   in  a  frame.      1876   FOSTER  Pfys. 
(1333*913  Striking  the  tendon  below  the  patella  gives  rise 
to  a  sudden  extension  of  the  leg,  known  as  the  *knee-jerk. 
1897  AllhttCs  Syst.  Mfd.   II.  367  The  physiological  deep 
reflex   called   the  'knee-jerk  '   or   '  patellar   reflex  '.      1898 
J.  HVTCHINSON  Archives  Snrg.  IX.  135  His  "Knee-jump 
was  poor.      1889  T.   HARDY  Mayor  Casterbr.  xliii,  Fresh 
leggings,  *knee-naps,  and    corduroys.      1666    Lond.    Gaz, 
No.  68/t  One  [Fly-boat]  of  300  Tuns,  with.. Deal,  *Knee- 
pieces,  and  other  Oak  timber  for  ships.     1677-83  [see  knee- 
ra/ttr].     1869  BOUTELL  Arms  fy  Arm.  x.  (1874)  190   The 
p0nlcynstgcnoitiUiercs>Qi  knee-pieces  became  genera!  before 
the  close  of  the  13th    century.     1884  MIU.ER  Plant-n.  231 
Pinus  Mngho  v*r.  nana,  *Knee  Pine,    1889  Science  (U.  S.) 
XIII.    176/2   The   trees    [swamp    cypresse*]    which    grew 
upon  high  ground  failed  to  develop  any  *knee  processes. 
1884  F.  J.  HRITTEN  Watch  4-  Clockm.  135  *A'«,r  Punch,  a 
cranked  punch  for  removing  plugs  from  cylinders.     1677-83 
MOXON  Mech.  Extrc.  (1703)  162  A  piece  of  Timber  growing 
angularly,  or  crooked.,  being  made  out  of  one  piece  of  stuft : 
It  is  called  a  Knee-piece,  or  *Knee-rafter.     1845  PARKER 
Gloss.  Archit.,  Knee-rafter,  a  rafter  in  the  principal  truss  of 
a  roof.     1888  Syd.  See.  Lex.,  *Knee  reflex.     Same  as  knee, 
jerk.     1898  J.   Hi'TCHixsoN  Archives   Sttrg,   IX.   336    His 
knee-reflexes  were  good.     1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoncr's  Bk. 
Physicke  224/1  Heerwith  must  the  Woman  annoyncte  her. 
s«lfe  in  and  rownde  about  her  Navle,  and  *kneeshive.    1794 
T.  DMmAgrtc.  U-'ilts  in  Archil.  Kn:  (1888)  Mar.,  Knee, 
sick,   wheat  is   "knee-sick   [when]  weak    in   the  stalk  and 
dropping  on  the  first  joint     1876  STAISER  £  BARRETT  Diet. 
Mus.   Tt-rr/ts,    *A~Mts  Stop,  a   mechanical  contrivance  on 
harmoniums,  by  which  certain  shutters  are  made  to  open 
gradually  when  the  knees  are  pressed  against  levers.     1897 
/./;/f.  r£nM»iJ«n.<7/;  American  organ.,  n  stops,  including 
two  knee  stops.     iSia  Sperling  Mag.  XL.  14  A  significant 
dangle  of   my  *knee-wtrap.      a.  1891   WALT   WHITMAN    To 
Working  Men  6  The  awl  and  knee-strap.     ITU  ADDISON 
Sfcct.  No.  317  F  4  Tied  my  *K nee-strings,  and  washed  my 
Hands.     1768-74  TLXKER  Lt.  Nnt.  (1834).!.  67  When  we  set 
ourselves  to  think   intensely,  few   of  us   leave  our  limbs 
entirely  at  rest ;.  .some  play  with  their  buttons,  some  twist 
their  knee-strings.      185*  R.S.  SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour 
(1893)  286  The  knee-strings  were  generally  also  loose.     1881 
OGILVIE,  *  Knee-swell.     1890  Eng.  Illnstr.  Mag.  Chrisim. 
No.  157  He. .took  a  seat  at  the  *knee  table.     18*5  H.  T.  B. 
in  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  563  *Knee-ties  depending  half- 
way  down  to  the  ancles. 

Knee  m~),  v.  Forms:  I  cneowian,  2  kne- 
wien,  3  kno(u)wien;  6-  knee.  [In  sense  i, 
OE.  cneowian,  f.  cnfov,  KNEE  sb.  Cf.  OHG. 
e&mtafftn,  fcnewcn,  MHG.  kniuwen,  knien>en^ 
knicn,  Ger.  knien.  But  the  orig,  verb  does  not 
appear  after  I3th  c. ;  tbe  existing  ,vb.  being  a  new 
formation  of  i6th  c.  from  KNEE  sb.] 
1.  intr.  To  go  down  on,  or  bend,  the  knee  or 
knees ;  to  kneel  or  bow,  esp.  in  token  of  reverence 
or  submission.  Const,  to  (a  person),  whence  in- 
direct passive  to  be  kneed  to. 

c  looo  ^LFRIC  Horn.  II.  154  Renedlctus  ..  mid  wope  on  his 

•edum  cneowode.    f  1175  Lamb.   Horn.   121    pet   fblc.. 

knewede  to-foren  him  on  bismer.     ciijo  Passion  our  Lord 

387  m  O.  E.  Misc.  48  Se|>>e  hi  knowede  and  seyde,  hayl 

gywene  king. 

1577  tr.  Sufliftger's  Decays  (1592)  122  To  bowe  downe  is 
to  cap  and  10  knee,  to  ducke  with  the  heade.    1611  W,  PARKES 
42  The  Lawyer  whilst  he  Hues  may. .be 
.*ea  Prince, 

b.  trans.  with  complement  or  cognate  obi. 
1607  SIIAKS.  Con  v.  i.  5  Go. .fall  downe.and  knee  The  way 
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into  his  mercy.   1864  EARL  DERBY  ///Wxxn.  409  Knee  me 

no  knees,  vile  h^uml  !  nur  prate  to  me  Of  parents  !  1869 
i'all  M<ill  <-'.  r2  July  4  Ii  '  -Ht  to  see  the  throng 

..kneeing  tlieir  way  up  st;iir  \>\  ^t;tir. 

2.  trans.  To  supplicate,  or  do  obeisance  to,  by 
kneeling  or  bending  the  knee.     arch. 

1592  NASME  /'.  Pfni'i'sse  (1842)  45  Thou  has  capd  and 
kneed  !.im..for  a  chipping.  1605  SIIAKS.  Lear  n.  iv.  JIT, 
I  could  as  well  be  brought  To  knee  his  Throne,  and  Squire- 
like  pension  beg.  5784  COWH-:R  Task  vr,  937  Sycopliants, 
who  knee  Thy  name,  adoring.  1888  R.  IJUCHAXAN  Cifjr  of 
Dream  vin.  162  They  knee  strange  gods. 

3.  To  strike  or  touch  \viih  the  knee. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  23  Mar.  2/1   R.. whilst  defending  the 

.     :is    '  kneed   a  violent    blow   in    the   groin  '. 

,viil  injuries  in  an  Association  game. .it  is 

fair  to  infer  lhat  the  injury  was  received  from  kneeing  the 

ball.     1899  -M.  HEWLETT  in  Blackw.  M'tff.  Feb.  133  Kvenly 

fur  ward  she  came.,  without  so  much  as  kneeing  her  skirt. 

4.  Carpentry.    To  fasten  with  a  knee  or  knees. 
1711  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist.  71  To  be  Dove- 

lail'd  into  the  Clamps  and  double  Knee'd.  ^1850  Rndim. 
.Vifr/V.  (Weale)  129  The  clamps,  .are.  .supplied,  the  beams 
knee'd, 

5.  Sc.     a.  trans.  To  give  a  knee-like  or  angular 
bend  to.     b.   intr.  To  bend  in  an  angle. 

1808-18  JAMIESOX  s.  v.,  The  wind  is  said  to.koee  corn,  when 
it  breaks  it  down  so  that  it  strikes  root  by  the  stalk.  1825-80 
find.,  To  k*tn>  irne,  to  bend  iron  into  an  angular  form. 
//'it/.,  To  knee^  to  bend  in  the  middle,  as  a  nail  in  being 
driven  into  the  wall  1851  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XII.  1.  117 
When  bulky  the  culms  knee  over  above  the  first  joint  from 
the  ground. 

6.  trans.  To  make  a  cut  in  the  knee  of  (a'beast), 
in  order  to  disable  it. 

1890  L.  C.  D'OYLE  Notches  37  (U.  S.) '  Dandy '  took  out  his 
knife,  and,  had  I  not  been  close  by,  would  have  'kneed  '  the 
steer  before  letting  him  up. 

Hence  Knee'ing  vl>l.  sb. 

a  1240  Urt'isun  in  Cott.  PTont.  199  J>u  miht  for^elden  . .  Al 
mi  swine  and  mi  sor  and  mine  kneouwunge. 

Knee-cap  (nrksep).     [f.  KNEE^.  +  CAP.] 

1.  A  cap  or  protective  covering  for  the  knee; 
speetj  a  genouillere. 

1660  Surrey  Arm.  Tmt'fr  Lond.  in  Arch&ologia  XL  98 
Cushes,  Knee  capps.  1827  SCOTT  Jrnl.  23  Jan.,  I  have  ^ut 
a  piece  of  armour,  a  knee-cap  of  chamois  leather.  1858 
SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Knee-cap,  a  cover  or  protection  for 
the  knee  of  a  stumbling  horse.  1860  FAIRHOLT  Costume  Eng. 
(ed.  2)  128  Small  plates  of  metal  also  begin  to  appear  at  the 
elbows  and  knees. . .  The  knee-caps  were  styled  genouilleres. 
1884  Mil.  Engineering(t&,  3)  I.  n.  72,  4  pairs  of  knee-caps. 
1886  T.  HARDY  Mayor  Casterkr.  iv,  Thatcher's  knee-caps, 
ploughman's  leggings. 

b.  (Surgical^  A  water-  or  ice-bag  for  topical 
appliances  to  the  knee. 

1884  in  KNIGHT  Diet,  Mech.  Suppl. 

2,  The  convex  bone  in  front  of  the  knee-joint  ; 
the. patella,  knee-pan. 

1869  HUXLEY  Elem.  Phys.  (ed.  3)  186  The  ligament  of  the 
knee-cap,  or  patella.  1884  BOSANQUET  tr.  Lotzc's  Mtiaph. 
506  If  we  touch  any  part  of  the  skin  that  is  stretched  above 
a  bone,  whether  it  be  the  forehead,  the  knee-cap,  or  the 
heel,  feelings  are.  .aroused  which  have  a  common  tone. 

Kneed  (n/d),  a.     [f.  KXEE.J&  and^.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Furnished  with  knees :  chietly  in  parasynthetic 
compounds,  as  broken-,  iveak-^  KNOCK-KNKKD. 

1652  GAULF,  Magastrotn.  186  That  loos*  kneed,  signifies 
lascivious, and  baker  kneed  effeminate.  1719 DF.  t'oF.Crns^e 
i.  iv,  My  breeches.. were.. open  knee'd. 

b.  Bot.  Having  joints  like  knees;  bent  like 
a  knee ;  knee-jointed  ;  geniculate.  Kneed  grasst 
a  name  of  Setaria  verticillata. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \.  ill  4  Slender  bentie  stalks,  kneed 


irregular,  kneed,  and  spreading.    1861  Miss  PRATT  J' lower, 
fl.  VI.  57  Stem  kneed  at  the  joints. 

c.    Having  an  angle  like  a  knee;  also  techn.^ 
Having  a  knee  or  knees  (in  senses  7,  8  of  the  sb.). 

1775  LIND  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  353  This  cover  and  the 
kneed  tube  are  connected  together  by  a  slip  of  brass.  1823 
P.  NICHOLSON  Pract.  Build.  201  The  same  part  of  a  rail 
may  therefore  be  both  ramped  and  knee'd.  1848  !!.  \Yi  im 
Continental  Ecclesiol.  151  The  gables  are  universally  kneed ; 
i.  e.  the  lines  of  the  gable . .  spread  outwards  in  a  larger  angle 
towards  the  bottom. 

f2.  Having  the  knees  bent,  as  in  kneeling.  (la 
qnot.  _/£*.)  Obs. 

1637  N.  \V[ KITING]  Albino  %  Bellama  Ep.  Ded.  (1639) 
Aijb,  These  lines,  In  which.,  shines  Your  worth,  en-fired  by 
my  kneed  quill. 

3.  Of  trousers  :  Bulged  at  the  knees. 

1887  Trade  testhwnial,  If  the  trousers  are  kneed  it  has 
the  effect  of  taking  it  out, 

Kneed,  obs.  form  of  KN'EAD, 
Knee-deep,  a. 

1.  So  deep  as  to  reach  to  the  knee.     Said  of 
water,  snow,  mud,  grass,  etc. ;  also  of  the  ground 
submerged  or  covered  by  these. 

>£35  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  II.  619  In  wynter  In  ane  kne 
deip  snaw.  1555  EDEN  Decades  116  They  make  a  hole  in 
the  earth  knee  deape.  1647  H.  MORE  fnsomn,  Pliilos.  xii, 
Great  fields  of  Corn  and  Knee-deep  gras.se  were  seen.  1748 
Anson's  lfoy.  n.  iv.  160  Her  decks  were  almost  constantly 
knee-deep  m  water.  1862  KEVERIDGE  Hist.  India  III.  vn. 
v,  148  Rice  fields  and  plains  knee-deep  in  water. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knee  (in  water,  mud,  etc.).  Also_^. 
c  1400  Sfge  Jen<s.   (E,  E.  T.  S.)   32/573   Kne-depe  in  ^ 

dale,  dascheden  stedes,     16x1  SIIAKS.  Wint*  T.  \.  ii.  186 
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Yncb-thick,  knee-deepe ;  ore  head  and  cares  a  fork'd  one. 
1646  1  i  '"/.  43  \\'ee  have  Lin  but  anckle-deepe 

in  the  one,  but  wee  have  bin  knee-deepe  in  the  other. 
1721  AwiiKKsr  Terr*  I'll.  No.  48  (1754)  256  To  ketp  his 
court  knee-deep  in  a  bo.;.  1862  MK<.  H.  Woon  Mt-s.  Hallib. 
II.  ix.  104  H.ilf  ihe  \\onicn  round  u^  are  knee-deep  in 
Hankes's  books.  1895  Si  vt  UNO  f.,iti,f, </  lh;  1,7,^-51  Hundreds 
of  oxen.,  standing  Knee-decp  in  the  cool  water. 

Knee--ha:lter,  v.  lota!  esp.   in  South  Afiicn. 

To  fa*en  a  cord  or  halter  from  the  head  of  a  beast 

to  its  knee,  so  as  to  restrain  its  movements.     Hence 

Knee'-haatered  ///.  a.     Also  Knee'-ha  Iter  it., 

the  cord  or  halter  used  in  doing  this. 

1849  E.   E.  NAI-IER  Excitr*.  S.  A/r.  II.  16  Whilst  the 

knee-haltered'  horses,  and  out-spanned  oxen,  uerc  busily 

d.    1850  K.  t;.  i;rv«i\i;  Hunter's  Life  .S".  .•;/>•.  (ed.  2) 

1.  129  Having  off-saddled  our  horses,  we  knee  haltered  them. 


knt-ehalter  on  left  front  leg  below  knee.    1898  I^aily  A'f 
*3  J""=  5/5  Should  one   man    be   shot,  the  others  would 
kneehalter  their  horses  and  go  on  working  the  gun. 

Knee'-hole.  A  hole  or  spate  between  the 
pedestal  drawers  of  a  writing-table,  to  receive  the 
knees  and  enable  one  to  sit  close  up  to  it.  Also 
altrib.  b.  ellift.  A  knee-hole  table. 

i86»  LVTTON  Sir,  S!ory  I.  514  The  arm-chair  by  the  fire- 
place i  the  knee-hole  wiiting-iable  beside  it,  1893  ll'isim. 
O"</7.  22  Apr.  6/3  His  desk  of  mahogany. .\viih  knee-hole 
and  drawers,  stood  in  the  recess.  1895  British  Weekly 
10  Oct.  395/2  [His]  writing  table  is  a  plain,  substantial 
xneehole. 

Knee'-holly.      In    OE.    cn<§ow-holen.     [f. 

KNEE  sb.  (perh.  in  reference  to  its  height)  +  /to/en, 
HOLLY  (as  a  prickly  evergreen).]  A  name  of 
Butcher's  Broom  (JUiisfns  acnlcatus  . 
fiaao  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  162  Wi5  |>one  dropan,  ..xenim 
twegen  scenceas  fulle  wo^esdysse  \vvrt  he  niaii..cncowholen 
nemnea.  ,-1165  }'x.  Xanies  I'l,  in  \Vr.-\Viilcker  5,7/33 
Frisgptiein,  i.  fresgun,  i.  cnehole.  1661  Lo\  ELL  Hist.  Anitn. 
Jf  Min.  448  Asparagus,  grasse,  knee  holly,  marsh-mallows. 
1785  MARTYN  Rousseau's  Hot.  xxix.  (1794)  461  Butcher's 
liroom,  or  Knee  Holly,  bears  its  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
the  leaves.  1866  Trcns.  Bot.  999, 

Knee  -holm.     [f.  as  prec.  +  HOLM  2.]  =  prec. 

1562  TURNER  Herbal  n.  131  b,  Ruscus  is  named  ..  in 
English  Kneholme,  or  Knehull,  and  of  other  1'ucher  hroume. 
1610  MARKHAM  Mastcrf.  n.  clxxiii.  485  Rrvsco,  which  we 
cal  butchers  broome,  or  knee  holm.  1712  tr.  Fctnet's  Hist. 
Drugs  I.  66  lierries  uf  the  bigness  of  Holly-Oak,  or  Knee- 
Holm.  1864  PRIOR  /Vd«/-«.,  Knee-holm,  pJhvAvr,  or  -holly^ 
referred  to  the  holms  or  hollies  on  account  of  its  evergreen 
leaves. 

t  Knee-hull, -hul, -hulver.  Obs.  [See  Hun 
s/>.3,  HULVER.]  =  prec. 

1562  [see  prec.].  1578  T.VTE  Dedjens  VI.  xiii.  674  In 
English,  Kneeholme,  Kneehul  ..  and  Petigree.  1864  [see 
prec.]. 

t  Knee-ify,  v.  Obs.  nonce-wj.  To  make  a  knee 
of:  in  quot.,  to  attach  (the  toe  of  a  shoe)  to  the 
knee  by  a  chain,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  141)1  c. 

c  1630  Trag.  Rich.  [I  (1870)  50  This  chayne  doth  (as  it 
were)  soe  tooefy  the  knee,  and  so  kneefye  the  tooe,  that 
betweene  boelh  it  makes  a  most  methodicall  coherence. 

Knee'-joint. 

1.  The  joint  of  the  knee. 

1648  WILKIXS  Math.  Magick  i.  v.  36  The  weight  of  the 
body  doth  bear  most  upon  the  knee-joints.  1831  YOUATT 
Horse  (1848)  337  Many  horses  are  sadly  blemished  ..  by 
wounds  in  the  knee-joint.  187$  Clin.  Sac.  Trans.  IX.  176, 
.1  ordered. .an  evaporating  lotion  to  be  kept  applied  to  the 
knee-joint.  1891  FLOWER  Horse  148, 

2.  Afech.  A  joint  formed  of  two   pieces  hinged 
together  endwise  so  as  to  resemble  a  knee,  a  toggle- 
joint,      f  Formerly  applied    to   a   ball-and-socket 
joint.     Also  atlrib.,  as  knee-joint  press. 

1711  J.  JAMKS  tr.  l.e  Blond's  Gardening  81  The  Semi- 
circle is  mounted  upon  a  Knee.Joint.  or  Hall,  for  the  Con. 
veniency  of  turning  it  every  way.  1851  1 ' llustr.  Cutal.  (it. 
Exhib.  287  The  introduction  of  the  knee-joint  gives  to  the 
dies  a  variable  motion,  and  causes  the  greatest  force.. at 
the  closing  of  the  joint.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  JA-c//.,  Knee, 
joint  Press,  one  m  which  power  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  double  knee-joint  articulated  at  the  top  to  the  upright 
framework,  and  at  the  bottom  to  a  cross-head,  from  which 
proceeds  the  shaft  which  applies  the  force. 

So  Knee'-joi=nted  a.,  geniculate:  cf.  KNEED  i  b. 

1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants(fA.  3)  II.  120  Aloprctiriis 
gcnicitlatus,  spiked  straw  knee  jointed.  //'//.  454  Gfttin.. 
Seeds  many,  with  a  knee-jointed  awn.  1855  Lt'ittion's 
F.ncycl.  Plants  Gloss,  i  toi  Kneed  or  knee-jointed,  bent  like 
the  knee-joint. 

Kneel  (nfl),  v.  fa.  t.  and  pfle.  kneeled 
(mid),  knelt  (nelt).  Forms  :  a.  i  cneowlian, 
2-4  cnewlen,  3  eneoulen,  kneuli(5en,  3-4 
kneulen,  4  knewlen.  3.  2  onylen,  2-3  cneolen, 
onelen,  3  cneoli,  -ly,  kneolien,  -ly,  -len,  3-4 
knelen,  (kn-,  cnely),  3-6  knele,  (5-6  knyl,  Sc. 
kneil(l),  6-7  kneele,  7-  kneel.  [Early  ME. 
cneolen:—  OE.  cnttnvlian  =  Pn.  knielen,  MLG., 
LG.  knelctt ;  deriv.  of  cneow,  knie,  KNEE  sb.  The 
pa.  t.  and  pple.  knelt  appear  to  be  late  (ipth  c.) 
and  of  southern  origin.  Cf.  fed,  felt.'} 

intr.  To  fall  on  the  knees  or  a  knee;  to  assume, 
or  remain  in,  a  posture  in  which  the  body  is  sup- 
ported on  the  bended  knees  or  on  one  of  them,  as 
in  supplication  or  homage.  Const,  to ;  also,  wi'.li 
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indirect  passive,  to  be  knelt  to.  Sometimes  of  the 
knee:  To  bend  to  the  ground  in  supplication  or 
reverence. 

0.  ?aiooo  Canons  ofK.  Edgar  (MS.  Cott.  Tiberius  A.  iii. 
1C  96),  Silf  he  on  diglumcneowlie  \v.  r,  (Thorpe  A  net.  Laws 
II.   282)   gecneowi^ej   jelome   and   hine   on   eor3an   swifle 
abenie.  c  IK>O  Trin.  Coll.  Horn,  25  After  be  forme  word  of  be 
sal  me  [bu]  abujest  gode  and  cnewlest  to^enes  him.      c  1300 
Beket  540  The  Bischop  of  Northwich . .  Kiieulede  tofore  him 
wepinge.    1:1320  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  259  perl  knewlede  to 
J>emperur. 

ft.  ciaoo  Vices  fy  Virtues  51  He  Sat  alle  cnewes  to  cneKS. 
Ibid.  145  Cnyle  Sar  ni&er  to-foren  hise  fet.  c  1205  LAY. 
19976  per  logon  cneoli  \c  i27scneoly]  be  king,  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  20  Et  tis  word..buweS  o3er  kneoleS.  1*97  R.  GLOUC. 
(Rolls)  7607  pis  heyemen,  in  chirche  me  may  yse  Knely 
iT-.rr.  Kneleb,  K.neuli)e)>]  to  god.  c  1386  CHAUCKR  A'nt.'s 
T.  39  Ther  Kneled  in  the  weye  A  compaignye  of  ladyes. 
c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  124  poti  chuldest  cnely  bifore  Crist. 
^1470  HENRY  \Vattace\\\.  578  The  hardy  Scottis..Ee  fors 
offhand  gert  mony  cruell  kneill.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Communion^  Make  your  humble  confession  to 
almightie  God..mekely  knelyng  upon  your  knees.  1610 
SHAKS.  Temp.  \\.  i.  128  You  were  kneel'd  too,  &  importun'd 
otherwise  By  all  of  vs.  1637  POCKLINGTON  Altare  Chr.  154 
His  knees  may  not  buckle  to  Baal,  nor  kneele  at  the  Com- 
munion. 1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  II.  231  On  these 
stones  St.  Peter  kneeled.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2^  III. 
14  The  clerk  kneels  before  the  ordinary,  whilst  he  reads  the 
words  of  the  institution.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xvii, 
The  homely  altar  where  they  knelt  in  after-life.  1884 
F.  M.  CRAWFORD  Rom.  Singer  I.  ii.  25  Most  of  the  people 
around  him  kneeled. 

fig*  1®33  HERBERT  Temple,  Businesse^  Who  in  heart  not 
ever  kneels.  1821  SHELLEY  Prometh.  Unb.  I.  i.  378  Let  the 
will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart.  1855  BBOWNIHO  CA&& 
Roland xx,  Low  scrubby  alders  kneeled  down  over  it  [the 
river]. 

b.  With  down  (adowri) :  To  go  down  on  the 
knees.  So  kneel  up,  to  rise  on  the  knees. 

a  1225  St.  Marker.  20  Heo  bigon  on  hire  cneon  to  cneolin 
.  adun.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4816  Dun  bai  kneld  [v.rr.  knelid, 
kneled]  at  his  fette.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1145 
pai  knelyd  doune  at  be  water  syde.  1587  FLEMING  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1321/1  Who. .falling  downe  prostrate  on  his 
face,  and  then  kneeling  up,  concluded  this  noble  exercise 
with  these  words  to  her  Majestic.  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  <$•  Cl. 
HI.  ii.  19  But  as  for  C<esar,  Kneele  downe,  kneele  downe, 
and  wonder.  1750  N.  LARDNEK  Wks.  (1838)  III.  292  They 
kneeled  down  to  the  elect  to  ask  their  blessing.  1817 
SHELLEY  Ret'.  Islam  x.  xxxix,  He  knelt  down  upon  the 
dust.  1849  DICKENS  Da-v.  Cofip.  ii,  When  I  knee!  up,  early 
in  the  morning,  in  my  little  bed.. to  look  out. 
C.  With  refl.  pron.  (see  HIM  4b).  arch. 

£1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  9  A  lord  aroos..and  kneled 

hym  doun  before  be  queen.     1595  DANIEL  Civ.   Wars  \\. 

Ixiii,  He  kneeles  him  downe  euen  at   his  entering.     1805 

SCOTT  L.  Minstr.  vi.  xxix,  There  they  kneeled  them  down. 

d.  With  impers.  object :    To  kneel  it. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  91  We  beg  and  entreat,  and  bend 
also;  yea  and  kneel  it. 

Kneeler  (nHw).    [f.  prec.  +  -EH*.] 

1.  One  who  kneels,  esp.  in  reverence;    spec,  in 
1 6- 1  yth  c.,  one  who  received  the  Lord's  Supper 
kneeling. 

1:1380  WYCLIF  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  3  Whos  knelere,  I,  am 
unwarj>i  to  unbinde  be  lace  of  his  shewn.  1551  RECORDS 
Cast.  Knowt.  (1556)  264  Hercules,  whom  the  greekes  do 
call  Engonasln,  as  it  were  the  kneeler,  bicause  of  his 
gesture.  1665  LIVINGSTONS  Charac.  in  Scl.  Biog.  (1845)  I. 
344  They  would  not  communicat  with  Kneelers.  1748 
RICHARDSON  Clarissa  II.  332  Down  the  ready  kneeler 
dropped  between  me  and  the  door.  1864  J.  WALKER  in 
Faithful  Ministry  iv.  84  He  then  retired.,  waving  his  hand 
and  blessing  the  kneelers. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.    a.  One  belonging  to  the  third  class 
of  penitents  in  the  early  Eastern  church,  so  called 
because  they  knelt   between   the   ambo   and   the 
church-door  during  the  whole  of  divine  service. 
b.    In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  one  of  the 
second   class   of  catechumens,  who   received   the 
bishop's  blessing  on  bended  knee. 

1719  T.  LEWIS  Consecr.  Churches  95  In  this  Part  of  the 
Church  . .  stood  the  Class  of  the  Penitents,  who  were 
call'd  Kneelers.  a  1773  ^.  BUTLER  Moveable  Feasts  (1852) 
I.  279  The  third  rank  of  penitents  was  that  of  the  kneelers 
or  prostrators.  1882-3  SCHAPF  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  I.  202 
The  Catechumens  proper,  both  the  Audientes , .&&&  Genu- 
flectentes  (kneelers). 

fS.  Arch.  a.  The  return  of  the  dripstone  at  the 
spring  of  an  arch  :  cf.  KNEE  sb.  10.  b.  Each  of 
the  terms  or  steps  of  the  ( fractable '  of  a  gable ; 
a  crow-step  or  corbie-step.  Obs. 

1617  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cambridge  (1886)  I.  204  Door- 
steedes  with  ..  heddes  and  Cornishes  and  kneelers  over  y« 
same.  Ibid.  205  Cornises  and  kneelers  over  everie  windowe. 
1688  R.  HOLME  Armoury  \\\.  472  A  kneeler^  . .  stones  that 
stand  upright,  that  makes  a  Square  outward  about:,  and  in- 
ward below. 

4.  A  board,  stool,  or  hassock  on  which  to  kneel. 

1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  fy  Gain  in.  x.  381  At  the  lower 

end   of  the  church   were  about  three   ranges  of  movable 

benches,  with  backs  and  kneelers.    -&Q$Daily  Ntivs  22  May 

7/1  There  are  also  fauld-stools  and  kneelers. 

6.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1883  GRESLEY  Gloss.  Coal  Mining  Terms,  Kneeler,  a 
quadrant  by  which  the  direction  of  pump  rods  is  reversed. 

Knee-less,  a.  rare.  [f.  KNEE  sb.  +  -LESS.] 
Without  a  knee  or  knees :  in  quot.  (nome-use) 
That  refuses  to  kneel. 

1631  G.  WIODOWES  (title)  The  lawlesse  kneelesse  schis* 
maticall  Puritan. 
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Knee'let.  rare.  [f.  KNEE  sb.  +  -LET  :  cf.  arm- 
lety  earlet.]  A  piece  of  armour  or  clothing  pro- 
tecting or  covering  the  knee ;  spec.t  a  genouillere. 

rti843  SOUTHEY  Doctor  clxxxviii.  (1848)  407  A  necessary 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour  was  distinguished  by  this  name 
(genouilttres)  in  the  days  of  chivalry;  and  the  article  of 
dress  which  corresponds  to  it  may  be  called  kneclets^  if  for 
a  new  article  we  strike  a  new  word.  1896  Westm,  Gaz. 
31  Mar.  3  '2  This  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  garter  at  all : 
it  is  a  kneelet,  if  I  may  coin  the  term. 

Kneeling  (nrlirj),  vbl.  sb.     [f.  KNEEL  v.  + 

-INO  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  KNEEL;  a  falling  down, 
or  remaining,  on  the  knees  in  worship,  submission, 
etc.;    in   quot.    1631,   advancing   on   the   knees; 
formerly  often  with//.,  a  genuflexion. 

r  izoo  I'ices  fy  Virtues  127  O35er  mid  cnewlinge,  o55er 
mid  swinke.  c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxvi.  122  pai  do 
grete  wirschepe  also  to  be  sonne,  and  mase  many  knelinges 
perto.  1599  FISHER  Fun.  Strut.  C'tcss  Richmond  Wfcs. 
(1876)  294  The  blessyd  Martha  is  commended,  in  orderynge 
of  her  soule  to  god,  by  often  knelynges.  1631  WEEVER  Anc. 
Fun.  Mon.  202  There  was  . .  such  creeping  and  kneeling  to 
his  Tombe,  1769  Junius  Lett.  xv.  (1835)  72  A  Court,  in 
which  prayers  are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion.  1881 
Miss  YONGE  Lads  Langley  ii.  69  The  next  time  there  was 
a  kneeling ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  children  and  Miss  Dora 
went  down  on  their  knees,  as  Frank  had  never  seen  any  one 
. .  except  perhaps  the  clergyman,  kneel  before. 

2.  transf.    A  place  or  space  for  kneeling  in  a 
place  of  worship. 

1587  in  Picton  L'pool  Mnnic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  105  Highest 
place  in  that  form  where  they  have  been  and  are  accustomed 
to  be  and  have  their  kneeling.  1645  HABINGTON  Sun>. 
Wore,  in  \\'orc.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  III.  507  In  the  ..  highest 
windowe,  under  which  Habington's  auncesters  haue  for- 
merly had  theyre  kneelinge.  1852  Ecclesiologist  XIII.  309 
The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  ..  is  also  furnished 
with  similar  knerlings.  1861  BKRESF.  HOPE  Eng.  Cathedr. 
io7/i  C.  116  Space  beyond  that  which  is  required  for  the 
sittings  or  kneelings  of  the  average  place  of  worship. 

3.  Comb.)  as  knee ling-cushion ,  -desk)  -place,  -stool^ 
-support  \    f  kneeHng-rail,    a   rail   of  triangular 
section,  to  the  vertical  face  of  which  the  pales  or 
boards  of  a  fence  are  nailed ;    kneeling-sap,  a 
mode  of  sapping  in  military  engineering  (see  quot.). 

1876  T.  HARDY  Ethelberta  (1890)  368  Chickerel  turned 
towards  the  chancel,  his  eye  being  attracted  by  a  red  *kneel- 
ing-cushion.  1853  DALK  tr.  Baldeschis  Ceremonial  200 
twfe,  An  uncovered  *kneeling-desk  before  the  Altar,  a  1847 
ELIZA  COOK  Thanksgiving  ii,  My  temple  dome  is  Thy 
broad  sky,  my  *kneeling-place  Thy  sod.  1703  T.  N.  City 
fy  C.  Purchaser  217  Making  and  selling  up  of  Palisado- 
pales  (if  the  Heads  are  handsomely  cut,  ..  and  the  Rails, 
*Kneeling-rails)  is  worth  145.  per  Rod.  1884  Mil.  Engineer- 
ing I.  it.  72  The  mode  of  executing  the  sap  ..  is  done  in 
two  ways,  called,  *kneeling  sap,  and  standing  sap,  from  the 
attitude  in  which  the  leading  sappers  work. . .  In  the  kneel- 
ing sap  it  is  imperative  to  use  shields  for  the  proteclion  of 
the  sappers.  1881  YOUNG  Every  Man  his  wn  Mechanic 
(ed.  8)  798  Carpeting  of  a  sober  pattern  ..  for  *kneeling 
stools  in  a  church. 

Knee  ling,  ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
kneels  (lit.  andy?^.). 

1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1317/2  The  bowed 
knees  of  kneeling  hearts.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich,  //,  v.  iii.  132 
O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee.  1855  MACAULAV  Hist. 
Eng.  xx.  IV.  387  On  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling 
fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight. 

Hence  Knee'llngfly  adv.t  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
on  one's  knees. 

1388  WYCLIF  Jer.  xxxviii.  26  KnelyngH  y  puttide  forth  my 
preiris  bifore  the  kyng. 

Knee-pan  (nf -pcen).    [f.  KNEE  sb.  +  PAN,] 

1.  The  bone  in  front  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  patella, 
knee-cap. 

14..  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  590/18  Internodinm,  the  kne- 
panne,  or  wherlebon.  1565  GOLDING  O^>id's  Met.  vm.  (1593) 
206  Hir  leannesse  made  her  joints  bolne  big  and  kneepannes 
for  to  swell.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2406/4  The  Bone  in  one 
of  his  Legs  sticks  out  below  his  Knee-Pan.  1881  MIVART 
Cat  109  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles  . .  form  an 
elongated,  transversely  concave,  ascending  articular  surface 
for  the  knee-pan. 

2.  Entom.  'A  concavity  at  the  apex  of  the  thigh, 
underneath,  to  receive  the  base  of  the  Tibia*  (Kirby 
&  Sp.  Entomol.  (1826)  III.  384). 

Kneesberry,  variant  of  NASEBERRY. 

Knee '-timber.  Timber  having  a  natural 
angular  bend,  suitable  for  making  knees  in  ship- 
building or  carpentry;  =KNEE  sb.  7.  Alsoyf^. 

1607-12  BACON  Ess.)  Goodness  fy  Goodness  of  Nat.  (Arb.) 
206  Like  to  knee-tymber  that  is  good  for  Shipps  . .  but  not 
for  building  houses.  1673  E.  BROWN  Trav.  Gcrtn.,  etc. 
(1677)  55  It  is  built  with  large  Knee  Timber,  like  the  ribs  of 
a  Ship.  1791  COWPER  Yardley  Oak  99  Thy  tortuous  arms 
. .  Warped  into  tough  knee-timber.  1898  A  rchsol.  JEliana 
XIX.  in.  265  A  plantation  of  oaks  growing  to  provide 
4  knee-timber  *  for  his  ships. 

b.  with  pi.    A   bent  piece  of  timber   used   in 
carpentry  or  shipbuilding. 

1739  LABEI.VE  Short  Ace.  Piers  Westm.  Br.  24  Every 
Angle  ..  had  three  Oaken  Knee-Timbers,  properly  bolted 
and  secured.  1795-1814  WOKDSW.  Excurs.  yn,  606  Many 
a  ship  ..  to  him  hath  owed  Her  strong  knee-timbers. 

Knele,  knely,  obs.  forms  of  KNEEL. 

Knell  (nel),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  1-3  cnyll,  (r  cnyl), 
3  cnul,  5-6  knyll,  (6  knyle  ,  7  kniU ;  £.  4  knel, 
6-  knell.  [OE.  cnyll  masc.  :—*cnutli-,  from  stem 
of  cnyllan^  KNELL  v.  (perh.  a  late  formation,  after 


KNELL. 

orig.  ;-  sbs.  from  strong  vbs.) :  thence  app.  Welsh 
cnul,  cnull,  f  death-bell,  passing-bell,  knell'.  The 
later  form  knell  goes  with  the  same  form  in  the  vb. 
Cf.  Ger.  and  Du.  knoll  'clap,  loud  report'  from 
knellen^\  The  sound  made  by  a  bell  when  struck 
or  rung,  esp.  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  slowly  and 
solemnly,  as  immediately  after  a  death  or  at  a 
funeral. 

a.  ^961  ^THELWOLD  Rnle  St.  Benet  xlviti.  74  SiSban  hy 
bone  forraan  cnyl  to  none  gehyren,  gangen  hy  ealle  from  hyra 
weorce.  c  1000  jElfric's  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  103  Hwilon 
ic  gehyre  cnyll,  and  ic  arise,  c  1300  Vox  $  W0lf*$\.  in 
Rel.  Ant.  II.  277  Thi  soul-cnul  ich  wile  do  ringe.  a  1512 
FA  BY  AN  Will  in  Chron.  Pref.  5,  I  will  that  my  knyll  be 
rongyn  at  my  monethes  mynde  after  the  guyse  of  London, 
|3.  c  IMS  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibbesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  149  Laste 
knel,  Te  dreyne  afel.  1530  A fard.  Ccttnc.  Reg.  (1844) 
Pref.  37  The  watch  that  beis  in  Sanct  Nicholass  stepill 
..quhen  he  seis  ony  man  cummand  to  the  toun  ridand.. 
[sal]  gif  bot  a  knell  with  the  bell,  and  gif  thair  beis  tua, 
tna  knellis.  a  1541  WYATT  Loner  showing  continual  paines 
j  (R.),  The  doleful  bell  that  still  doth  ring  The  woful 
I  knell  of  all  my  Soyes.  1591  SPENSER  Daphnaida  334  Let 
1  . .  the  ayre  be  fil'd  with  noyse  of  dolefull  knells.  1605 
SHAKS.  Macb.  ii.  i.  63  The  Bell  inuites  me.  Heare  it  not, 
Duncan,  for  it  is  a  Knell,  That  summons  thee  to  Heauen, 
or  to  Hell.  1750  GRAY  Elegy  i  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell 
of  parting  day.  1814  SCOTT  Ld.  of  I  sit  s  iv.  xx,  The  Con- 
vent bell  Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell.  1881  BESANT 
&  RICE  Chapl.  of  Fleet  I.  3  All  the  morning  the  funeral 
knell  has  been  tolling. 

b._/f^.  A  sound  announcing  the  death  of  a  person 
or  the  passing  away  of  something;  an  omen  of 
death  or  extinction.  Also,  allusively,  in  phrases 
expressing  or  having  reference  to  death  or  ex- 
tinction. 

j3.  1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  VITI^  it.  i.  32  Brought  agen  to  th'  Bar. 
to  heare  His  Knell  rung  out,  his  Judgement.  1784  COWPER 
Task  iv.  148  No  stationary  steeds  Cough  their  own  knell. 
1878  EMERSON  Misc.,  Fort.  Repub.  Wks.  (Bonn)  III.  393 
Men  whose  names  are  a  knell  to  all  hope  of  progress, 

c.  transf.  A  sound  resembling  a  knell;  a  doleful 
cry,  dirge,  etc. 

a.  1647  H-  MORE  Song  of  Soul  i.  in.  xxi,  Ever  and  anon  a 
dolefull  knill  Comes  from  the  fatall  Owl. 

£.  1820  SHEU.EV  Witck  of  Atlas  xxv,  A  knell  Of  sobbing 
voices  came  upon  her  ears. 

d.  Comb.,  as  f  knell-man,  -voice. 

1611  G.  VADIANUS  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Coryafs  Crudi. 
ties.  Bell-man  and  knell-man  genme  of  the  steeple.  1900 
Speaker  ^  June  276/1,  I  still  must  only  hearken  To  these 
knell-voices  in  the  blood. 

Knell  (nel),  v.  Now  chiefly  arch.  Forms  : 
a.  i  cnyllan,  4  knulle  («'),  4-5  knylle;  £.  4-5 
knelle,  6  knel,  7-  knell.  [OE.  cnyllan  :-*knnll- 
jan\  app.  in  ablaut  relation  to  MHO.  er-knellen 
(OTeut.  *knell'9  knall-y  knoll- :  see  Grimm  s.  v. 
knellen) :  thence  app.  Welsh  cnulio  to  toll  (a 
bell).  The  later  hull  was  prob.  an  onomatopoeic 
modification.] 

fl.  trans.  To  strike  with  a  resounding  blow, 
to  knock ;  also  absol.  Obs. 

a,  ^950  Liiidisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  7  CnysaS  vel  cnyllas  ge 
[pulsate}  &  un-tyned  bi3  inn.  ^975  Riishw.  Cosp.  Luke  xi. 
10  Daem  cnyllende  ontyned  bio.  Ibid.  xii.  36  Mi35y 
cymeS  &  cnyllaS  \_Lindisf.  cnyllsaS]  sona  ontyned  bi6  him. 
c  1311  Pol.  Songs  (Rolls)  193  Ther  hy  were  knulled  y  the 
put-falle,  This  eorles  ant  barouns  ant  huere  knyhtes  alle. 

/3.  13..  Propr  Sanct.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archh 
LXXXI.  84/70  Whos  heued  bei  knelled  wi^  moni  a  knoc. 

t  2.  trans.  To  ring  (a  bell) ;  in  later  use  esp.  to 
ring  slowly  and  solemnly,  as  for  a  death  or  at  a 
funeral,  to  toll ;  also  absol.  Obs. 

a.  £961  ,/ETHELWOLD  Rule  St.  Benet  xlviii.  74  Hy  ealle.. 
don  hy  xearuwe,  baet  hy  majon  to  cirtcan  gan,  bonne  mon 
eft  cnylle.  a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1349  Now  knyllync  thay  the 
comone  belle.  ^1400  MAUNDEV.  (Roxb.)  xxii.  102  He  knyl- 
lez  a  lytill  bell  of  siluer. 

^.  1494  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  189  When  the  more  Bell  at 
Powles  chirch  is  knelled.  1530  Aberd.  Cpunc.  Keg.  (1844) 
Pref.  37  And  quhowsone  the  watch.. heirs  him  knelland 
continual!  and  fast,  than  he  sail  jow  the  comond  bell.  1563-7 
BUCHANAN  Reform  St.  Andros  Wks.  (1892)  11  At  ten  he  sal 
knel  j  at  half  hour  to  xi  knel;  at  xi  ryng  to  the  dennar. 
a  1651  CALDERWOOD  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  362  A  little  before 
midnight,  .the  trumpets  were  blowin,  the  commoun  bell 
knelled. 

3.  intr,  a.  Of  a  bell:  To  ring;  now  esp.  for 
a  death  or  at  a  funeral ;  to  toll. 

o.  c  1430  Freemasonry  689  When  thou  herest  to  masse 
knylle,  Pray  to  God  with  herte  stylle. 

^.  01375  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  App.  iv.  571  Jit  schul  ?e 
preye  . .  Til  bat  be  belle  knelle.  1567  Glide  <J-  Godlie  B. 
(S.  T.  S.)  231  O  hirdis  of  Israel,  heir  ^  the  Lordis  bell, 
Knelland  fast  in^our  eir.  1623  FLETCHER  Span,  Curate  v.  ii, 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  belt  to  knell  for  thee.  1820 
BYRON  Mar.  Fal.  iv.  ii.  182  The  sullen  huge  oracular  bell, 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 

b.  gen.    To   give   forth   a   reverberating   or   a 
mournful  sound.     Usually  transf.  at  fig,  from  n. 

a.  a  1400-50  Alexanders-is  Soknellyd  [Ashm. MS. ktnlid 
for  knihd]  be  clarions  hat  all  be  clyff  rongen. 

$,  a  1450  HOLLAND  Howlat  764  Claryonis  lowde  knellis, 
Portatiuis?  and  bellis.  1808  SCOTT  Hunting  Song  i,  Hawks 
are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling.  1887  DOWDEN  Shelley  II. 
xii.  499  The  waves  began  to  cry  and  knell  against  the  rocks. 

c.  fig.    To  sound  ominously  or  with  ominous 
effect.     Also  said  allusively  in  reference  to  death 
or  extinction.     fCf.  KNFLL  sb*  b.) 

1816  SCOTT  Bl,  Dwarf  'vii,  The  words  of  the  warlock  are 
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KNELLING. 

knelling  io  my  ears.     1860  C,  M.  «>  PITH  TragicCom.  <i88t> 
ss  of  imagination  read  his  absence 

as  an  entire  reliixiuishmcnl :  it  knelled  in  a  vacant  chamber. 
To  summon  or  call   by   or   as   by   a 
knell ;  to  ring  (into,  etc.). 

1800  COLERIDGE  Christabel  ll.  2  Each  matin  bell,  the 
i  saith,  Knells  us  back  lo  a  world  of  death.      1831 
I.VTTOV  Godolfhin  65  Ladies  who  become  countesses  are 
knelled  into  marriage, 
b.  To  proclaim  by  or  as  by  a  knell. 
1840  L\DY  C  BURY  Hist,  of  Flirt  iii,  Mr.  Flynn's  requiem 
was  knelled  in  the   hearts  of  the  elders.     1847   EMERSON 
lit. .the  bell  of  beetle  and  of  bee  Knell 
uiory.    '8590.  MEREDITH  R.  Fa'crel  x, 
;;ue  was  knelling  dinner. 
Hence  Knelling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 
c  1440  Promf.  Pan-.  279/2  Knyllynge  of  a  belle,  tintillacio. 
166*  T.  W.  Thorny  Abb.  14  Are  these  sounds  the  knelling 
obsequies  You  use  to  keep  at  a  Kings  Funerall  ?     1863 
THORSBURY  True  as  Steel  III.  142  The  knelling  shots  of 
the  harquebusses.    1865  Pall  MallG.  12  June  4  The  mourn, 
ful  knelling  of  the  bells  from  the  steeples  of  Cronstadt  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Kneo,  Kneol(iNen,  obs.  ff.  KNEE,  KNEEL. 

Kneot,  obs.  form  of  KNIT  v. 

Knep,  v.   Also  7  kneppe.    Dial.  var.  KN.VP  v2 

1641   BEST   Farm.    Bibs.    (Surtees)   118    Horses, ..  are   on 

mendinge  hand  when  they  kneppe  one  with  another,    c  1746 

COLLIER  (Tim  Bobbin)  Vie™  Lane.  Dial.  Wks.  (1862)  67  Os 

greadly  o  Lad  as  needs  t'  knep  oth  'Hem  of  a  keke.     1818 

i  Dial.,  Knep,  knipe,  to  crop  with  the  teeth,  to  bite 

easily.     1855  ROBINSOX   Whitby  Gloss.  s.v.,  'They  [sick 

are  nobbut  just  yabble  to  knep  a  bit ',  only  able  to 

eat  a  liule  at  a  time. 

tKne'ppel.  Obs.  In  5-6  knepill,  knappell. 
[a.  LG.  knapcl,  knepel,  Du.  kntpel,  kneppe!,  var.  of 
Kteppel  (see  Grimm  .]  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

c  1500  Church™.  Ace.  Heybridge  (Nichols  1797)  152  For 
the  makynge  of  the  cage  of  the  great  bell  Knepill.  c  1560 
Ibid.  154  For  newe  raendynge  of  the  third  bell  Knappell 
agense  Hallowmasse. 

Knet,  knete,  obs.  forms  of  KNIT  v. 

t  Knetch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  knatch.  [app.  a 
phonetic  variant  or  deriv.  of  KNACK  z/.]  trans. 
To  knock  (on  the  head),  destroy,  crush,  suppress. 

a  1564  BECON  Comtnon-pl.  Holy  Script,  in  Prayers,  etc. 
(1844'  339  He  that  killeth  a  sheep  for  me  knetcheth  a  dog. 
1579  GOSSON  Sch.  Abuse  29  b.With  agreat  clubbe  [CommodusJ 
knatched  them  all  on  the  bed,  as  they  had  been  Giauntes. 
1609  Bp.  W.  BARLOW  Anrw.  Nameless  Cath.  17  Now  for  vs 
to  feret  and  knetch  these  Vermin.  1633  T.  ADAMS  Exf. 
2  Peter  iii.  3  That  treason  was  knetched  Defore  it  was  fully 
hatched. 

Knettle :  see  KNITTLE. 
Knevel,  erroneous  form  of  KKTEL  sb.z 
16*7  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Gram.  ii.  7  Kneuels  are  small 
pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  ship,  to  belay  the 
slieats  and  tackes  vnto-     1678  PHILLIPS  (ea.  4),   Knivels 
[1706  (ed.  Kersey),  Knevels  or  Kevels]. 

Knevel,  var.  XEVEI.  v.    Knew,  Knewleche, 

Knewlen,  obs.  ff.  KNEE,  KNOWLEDGE,  KNEEL. 

II  Knez  (knez).  Also  6-9  knes,  9  knias.  [A  Sla-    j 

vonic  word :  Servian,  Slov.  knez,  Boh.  knez,  Serbian 

iiiji:,    Rnss.   KHH3B  knjazb-.-Old    Slav.    KtH»3I> 

kfinenzf,  prehistoric  a.  OTeut.   *kuning-   KINO. 

From  Slov.,  also  Romanian  knez,   Alban.  knez, 

Magyar  kenez]    A  title  among  Slavonic  nations  = 

•prince';    sometimes  implying  sovereignty,  as  in 

neqro  and  formerly  in  the  various  Danubian 

ipalities;  sometimes  merely  rank,  as  now  in 

Russia  :  often  rendered  in  western  langs.  by  'duke': 

cf.   the  title  BMIlKifi  KHHSb  veliki!  knjazb  '  great 

prince',  usually  englished  '  grand  duke'. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  I.  (1594'  596  The  great 

.  or  duke  of  Moscovia.     1642  HOWELL  For.  Trav.  XL 

57  Mosco,  the  court  of  the  great  Knez.    1650  —  Lett.  1 1. 

Mr.,  The  Knez  of  them  may  know,  what  Prester  John 

u'ith  his  Camells  in  the  torrid  Zone.     1698  A.  BRAND 

Muscovy  to  China  41  These  three  Women,  .were  the 

\Vi\es  of  so  many  Knezes  or  Dukes  of  the  Ostiacky.     1710 

WHITWORTH  Ace.  Russia  (1758)  31  They  are  divided  into 

three  ranks,  the  Nobility,  called  Kneas;  the  Gentry  . .  and 

the  Peasants.     1847  MRS.  A.  KERR  Hist.  Senna  45  After 

consultation  with  the   Kneses,   the  tax  was  imposed  pro- 

nably  on  the  respective  districts.     Ibid.  409  It  was  of 

advantage  lo  the  enemies  of  the  Knias,  that  neither  Russia 

nor  the  Porte  was  satisfied  with  his  political  administration. 

Knib,  obs.  form  of  NIB  sb.  and  v . 

t  Knick,  sb.    Obs.  rare.     [=  MDu.  otic,  Du. 

knik.  MI.G.   whence  mod.G.)  knick.    Orig.  echoic. 

Knick  bears  the  same  relation  to  knack,  that  click, 

snip,  bear  to  clack,  snap.']     A  light-sounding  snap 

or  crack  as  with  the  fingers. 

1580    HOLLYBAND   Treas.  *  Fr.   Tong,  Ifiquet,  . .  a  knicke 
rnbes,  nailes,  and   teeth.     1611  COTGR., 
.1  knicke,  klickc,  snap  with  the  teeth,  or  fingers. 

Knick  u»k),  "'•  [Goes  with  prec.  =  MDu. 
cnicken  (Du.  knikkui-,  MLG.  (whence  mod.G.) 
knifktH.]  trans,  and  inlr.  To  snap,  or  crack 
lightly  (the  fingers,  etc.) ;  to  '  knack  '  lightly. 

'73'  Gentl.  Mag.  I.  350  O  Gout  !  thou  puzzling  knotty 
point  Who  knick  st  man's  frame  in  every  joint.     17..  Laird 
in  Child  Ballads  M  ,:-;39i   455    May 

•  mir,  Knicking  her  fingers  ane 
'.**7  He  can  gar  his 


o  Logic  in  Child  Ballads  vi.   clx- 

i  -.-. 

Knick,  variant  of  NICK  v.,  to  deny. 
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Knick-a-kllOCk.  [Cf.  prec.  and  KNOCK  ;  also 
KMCKETY-KNOCK.]  An  echoic  word  expressing  a 
succession  of  knocks  of  alternating  character. 

1600  Look  About  \  'ou  xxiv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  457  Our 
are  like  an  anvil ;  from  four  to  ten,  nothing  but  knick- 
a-knock  upon't. 

Knicker 1  (ni-kai).  fin  sense  i,  understood  to 
be  a.  Du.  knikker,  local  Ger.  knicker,  marble  vused 
in  school-boy  play),  app.  agent-n.  from  knikken, 
knicken  to  crack,  snap,  KNICK  ;  adopted  in  U.  S. 
Hut  NICKER  (q.  v.)  in  this  or  a  similar  sense  is  much 
earlier  in  Eng.  The  connexion  of  the  other  senses, 
and  their  spelling  with  kn-  or«-  is  also  uncertain.] 

1.  A  boys'  'marble'  of  baked   clay;   esp.   one 
placed  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  jerk  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  strike  at 
another  marble. 

1860  BARTLETT  Diet.  Americanisms,  Knicker  or  Nicker^ 
a  boy's  clay  marble;  a  common  term  in  New  York. 

2.  (Also  nicker],    A  large  flat  button  or  disk  of 
metal,  used  as  a  pitcher,  in  the  boys'  game  '  on 
the  line ',  played  with  buttons. 

1899  2f.  fyQ.  gth  Ser.  III.  185/2  The  buttons  of  the  coach- 
man type,   with    the  shank  battered  down,  made  a  good 
'  nicker  ,  or  '  knicker  '. 

3.  A  game  played  in  Suffolk  with  stones  (of  the 
same  nature  as  duck  or  duck-stont}.    Also  the  stone 
thrown  by  each  player. 

1900  F.  HALL  in  Eng.  Dial.  Diet, 

Knicker2  (ni-kaj).  In  pi.  knickers-,  collo- 
quial contraction  of  KNICKERBOCKERS. 

1881  JEFFERIES  Wood  Magic  I.  L.  15  It  was  not  in  that 
pocket,  ..nor  in  his  knickers.  1900  Times  29  Jan.  10/3  The 
Imperial  Yeomanry..  In  their  well-made,  loosely-fitting 
khaki  tunics  and  riding  knickers. 

b.  attrih.  (in  form  knicker^}  as  knicker  suit. 

1899  Daily  News  1 3  July  6/6  A  well-known  North  Country 
flockmaster,  .  .in  a  light  check  knicker  suit. 

Knicker,  variant  of  NICKEH  v. 

Knickerbocker  (ni-ksjbpkaj).  Also  9  nicker-. 
[The  name  of  the  pretended  author  of  Washington 
Irving's  History  of  New  York.] 

I.  (with  capital  initial}.     1.  A  descendant  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  the  New  Netherlands 
in  America,  hence,  a  New  Yorker. 

[1809  W.  IRVING  (title}  History  of  New  York.  . .  By  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.]  1848  Ibid.  Author's  Apol.,  When  I  find 
New  Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon 
being  'genuine  Knickerbockers'  [etc.].  1876  S.  OSGOOD  in 
D.  J.  Hill  Bryant  (1879)  158  We  can  all  join,  ..whether 
native  or  foreign-born,  Knickerbockers,  or  New- Eng  landers. 

2.  attrib.  or  as  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Knickerbockers  of  New  York. 

1856  LONGF.  in  Life  (1891)  II.  303  The  dreadful  Knicker. 
bocker  custom  of  calling  on  everybody.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
29  Jan.  10/1  A  descendant  of  one  of  the  Knickerbocker 
families. 

II.  3.    (with  small  initial},   pi.   Loose-fitting 
breeches,  gathered   in  at  the  knee,  and  worn  by 
boys,  sportsmen,  and  others  who  require  a  freer 
use  of  their  limbs.      The  term  has  been  loosely 
extended  to  the  whole  costume  worn  with  these,  — 
Knickerbocker  suit.     (Rarely  in  sing.) 

The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  knee-breeches  of  the  Dutchmen  in 
Cruikshank's  illustrations  to  W.  Irving's  History  of  New 
York. 

1859  LD.  ELCHO  in  Times  23  May  12/3  The  suggestion  .. 
is  that  volunteers  should  not  wear  trowsers,  but  I  would 
recommend  as  a  substitute  what  are  commonly  known  as 
mckerbockersi  i.  e.  long  loose  breeches  generally  worn  with- 
out braces,  and  buckled  or  buttoned  round  the  waist  and 
knee,  1859  KINGSLEY  in  Life  (1878)  II.  90  The  puffed  trunk- 
hose. .in  the  country,  where  they  were  ill  made,  became 
slups,  i.  e.  knickerbockers.  1860  THACKERAY  Round.  Pap.> 
De  jn-ventnte  71  Children  in  short  frocks  and  knicker- 
bockers. 1863  MRS  FRESHFIELD  Tour  Grisons  i.  3  Mountain 
solitudes.. undisturbed  by  visions  of  crinoline  and  knicker- 
bockers. 1883  E.  PENNELL-ELMHJRST  Cream  Lcicestersh. 
202  In  cases  not  few  the  knickerbocker  has  of  late  been 
more  familiar  than  the  buckskin. 

attrih.  1861  Times  12  July,  One  knickerbocker  company, 
wearing  the  same  uniform  as  the  London  Scottish.  1864 
Miss  YONGE  Trial  II.  236  A  little  knickerbocker  boy,  with 
floating  rich  dark  ringlets.  1894  Pall  Mall  G.  15  June  4/2 
The  assumption  that  the  knickerbocker  ladies  [cyclists]  were 
doing  something  confessedly  unseemly.  1897  Westm.  Gas. 
14  Jan.  2/1  A  talent,  .quite  ignored  in  knickerbocker  days. 

Hence  Kni  ckerbockered  (-aid),  a.,  wearing 
knickerbockers. 

1869  Echo  28  Sept.,  The  tall,  knickerbockered  Q.C  from 
Dublin.  1897  Outing '(U.  S.)  XXX.  462/2  A  knickerbockered, 
travel -stained,  dusty-shoed  guest. 

Knickered  (ni-ks-td;,  a.  [f.  KNICKER-  +  -ED^.] 

Clothed  in  knickerbockers. 

1897  Punch  28  Aug.  85/1  Three  human  legs,  .hygiemcally 
knickered. 

Knickety-knock  (ni'keti|n?-k).  [Echoic:  cf. 
KNICK-A-KNOCK.]  An  echoic  word  imitating  an 
alternation  of  knocking  sounds;  hence  adverbially : 
striking  from  side  to  side  with  alternation  of 
sound. 

i8ia  H.  &  J.  SMITH  Rej.  Atldr.,  Rebuilding^  His  head  as 
he  tumbled  went  knickety-knock  Like  a  pebble  in  Carisbrook 
well.  1825  CHK.  \VGRI-SWORTH  in  Life  (1888)  28  You  know 
that  the  pebbles  cry  nickety-nock  when  they  arrive  at  the 
bottom. 


KNICK-KNACKISH. 


Knick-knack,  nick-nack  ni-kinsek).  Also 
7-9  knick-nack,  knicknack  ;  8-9  nicknack,  9 
nic-nac,  nicnac.  [Redupl.  of  KNACK  sb.,  with 
first  element  lightened  as  in  crick-crack,  etc.] 

•f-  1.  A  petty  trick,  sleight,  artifice,  subterfuge. 

1618  FLETCHER  Loyal  Subj,  n.  i,  If  you  use  these  knick- 
knacks,  This  fast  and  loose,  a  16*5  FLETCHER  Hum. 
Lieutenant  i.  i,  These  foolish  mistresses  do  so  hang  about 
ye,  So  whimper  and  so  hug.  .  .Soft  vows  and  signs,  and 
fiddle-faddles.  Spoils  all  our  trade  {of  war]  !  You  must 
forget  these  knick-knacks.  1673  MARYF.LL  Rch.  7Va«j/. 
II.  312  You  by  the  advantage  of  some  knick-knacks  have 
got  the  ascendant  over  them. 

2.  A  light,  dainty  article  of  furniture,  dress,  or 
food  ;  any  curious  or  pleasing  trifle  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use;  a  trinket,  gimcrack,  kickshaw. 

a.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau'  s  Lwtrin  i.Argi,,  Miss  won't  come  in 
to  Buy,  before  She  spies  the  Knick-knacks  at  the  Dore. 
1686  GOAD  Celest.  Bodies  n.  it  179  Two  Knick-nacks  of  the 
fair.  1725  BAILEY  Erasm*  Colloq.  (1877)  377  (D.)  He  found 
me  supporting  my  outward  tabernacle  .  .  with  some  knick- 
knacks.  .at  the  confectioner's.  1748  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792) 
II.  civil  61  Knick-knacks,  butterflies,  shells,  insects,  &c.  are 
the  objects  of  their  most  serious  researches.  1822  W.  IRVING 
Braceb.  Hall  iii.  25  The  many  little  valuables  and  knick- 
knacks  treasured  up  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  1866  MRS. 
STOWE  Lit.  Foxes  27  Knick-nacks. 

&.  1714  MANDEVILLE  Fab.  Bees  (1725)  I.  349  Watch- 
makers and  others  that  sell  toys,  superfluous  mcknacks,  and 
other  curiosities.  1820  W.  IRVING  Sketch  Bk.  (1849)  3^6  He 
is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and 
nick-nacks.  1823  W.  COBBETT  Rural  Rides  (1885)  I.  347 
Two  or  three  nick-nacks  to  eat  instead  of  a  piece  of  bacon 
and  a  pudding.  1836-9  DICKENS  Sk.  Bos  II  (1850)  6/1  The 
little  front  parlour,  .  .the  little  nicnacs  are  always  arranged 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

attrib.  1860  SALA  Lady  Chesterf.  v.  74  Not  mere  millinery 
and  gloves  and  nicknack  shopping. 

b.  A  feast  or  social  meal  to  which  each  guest 
contributes  in  kind. 

1772  FOOTE  Nabob  L  Wks.  1799  II.  298  Robins  has  a  rout 
and  supper  on  Sunday  next.  .  .  A  nick-nack,  .  .  we  all  con- 
tribute, as  usual 

3.  An  alternation  of  knacking  sounds;  an  instru- 
ment that  produces  such,  as  the  bones. 

1650  H.  MORE  Observ.  Anima  Magica  (1655)  144  Some 
idle  boy  playing  on  a  pair  of  Knick-knacks.  1708  Brit. 
Apollo  No.  56.  3/1  Death-Watches  perplex,  With  repeated 
knick-knacks. 

Hence  Kni-ckknacked  (-naekt)  a. 

1891  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Sept.  201  Furnitured,  and 
knick  -knacked,  as  though  its  hospitable  inmates  bad  been 
in  since  Quarter-day. 

Knick-kuackatory,  nick-n.  (nik  ,  nse-ka- 
tari).  Also  8  nick-kn-.  [f.  KNICK-KNACK  after 
conservatory,  laboratory,  etc.]  A  repository  of 
knick-knacks.  Also  loosely.,  a  knick-knack. 

a  1704  T.  BROWN  Wks.  (1760)  II.  15,  1  keep  a  nicknackatory, 
or  toy-shop.  1711  AMHERST  Terry  Fit,  No.  34.  (1754)  178, 
I  went  .  .  to  the  [Ashmolean]  musaeum,  vulgarly  called  tne 
nicknackatory.  11734  NORTH  Lives  (1826)  II.  180  He  was 
single,  and  his  house  asort  of  knick-knackatory.  1812  SCOTT 
Let.  to  Miss  Baillie  4  Apr.  in  Lockkart,  You  see  my  nick- 
nackatory is  well  supplied.  1819  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Rev.  XC  13  Collecting  the  .  .  nicknackatories  of  every  vir- 
tuoso within  reach. 

Hence  Knick-knackato'rian,  -a'rian  sb.  and  a. 
(also  nicknackitorian,  -arian  -aterian).  a.  sb. 
One  who  keeps  a  *  knick-knackatory  *  ;  a  dealer  in 
knick-knacks;  b.  adj.  Devoted  to  knick-knacks. 

1802  in  Hone  Everyday  Bk.  I.  1284  The  plaintiff  was  a 
nicknackitarian,  that  is,  a  dealer  in  curiosities.  1802  Chron, 
in  Ann.  Reg.  445/1  A  profession  technically  called  a  Nick- 
nackitorian, that  is  a  dealer  in  all  manner  of  curiosities,  such 
as  Egyptian  mummies,  Indian  implements,,  .antique  shields, 
helmets,  £c,  1842  United  Service  Mag.  n.  7  Those  of  a 
knick  nackaterian  tendency. 

t  Kni  ck-knacker.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.  KNICK- 
K.VACK  +  -EB.J  A  trifler. 

1622  BRF.TON  Strange  Nerves  (1879)  6/2  Other  kind  of 
knick-knackers.  .which  betwixt  knaue  and  foole  can  make 
an  ilfauourd  passage  through  the  world. 

Kni  ck-kiia  ckery,  nick-nackery.  [f. 
KNKK-KNACK  +  -ERY.]  a.  Knick-knacks  collec- 
tively. b.  A  slight  or  trifling  ornament,  c.  A 
fanciful  dish  or  confection,  =  KNICK-KNACK  2. 

a.  i8ia  G,  COLMAN  Poet.  Vagaries,  Lady  of  Wreck  Adyt, 
A  short  epic  poem,  stuffed  with  romantic  knick-knackeries. 
1813  MOORE  rfffmce,  (hfcs  i.  xxxviii,  Boy,  tell  the  Cook  that 
I  hate  all  nick-nacktrie>.  1848  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII. 
130  They  eagerly  collected  all  sorts  of  knick-knackery.  1876 
MRS.  WHITNEY  Sights  <y  Ins-  II-  XXXL  588  She  took  the 
duster.,  and  went  round  whisking  among  knicknackery 
and  books. 

ft.  1800  Ann.  Reg.  2362  Too  much  drapery,  ornament,  and 
various  nick-nackery.  1870  Miss  BKIDGMAN  R.  Lynne  II. 
iii.  58  Nicknackeries  from  China  and  Japan. 

Kuick-kna'cket.  Sc.  [f.  KMCK-KNACK  + 
-ET  dim.  suffix.]  A  little  knick-knack. 

1789  lU'iixs  Capt.  Grose's  Peregrin,  vi,  He  has  a  fouth  o' 
auld  nick-nackets  :  Rusty  airn-caps  and  jinglin  jackets. 
1892  KKENE  in  Life  ix.  212  An  omnivorous  collector  of 
knick  -knackets. 

Knick-kna*ckically,  adv.  nonce-uud.  In  a 
knick-knackish  way,  frivolously. 

1749  CHESTERF.  Lett.  (1792!  II.  cxcv.  234  Do  not  run 
through  it,  as  too  many  of  your  young  countrymen  do, 
musically,  and  (to  use  a  ridiculous  word)  knick-knackically. 

Knick-knackish  (nrk,nse:kif),  a.  [f.  KMCK- 
KNACK  +  -IHH.]  Ol  the  character  of  a  knick-knack  ; 
light,  trifling,  flimsy. 


KNICK-KNACKY. 

1824  .AVrc  Monthly^  Mag.  X.  165  A  fondness  for  nil  that  is 
neat,  effeminate,  finical,  and  n  ic  k  -knack  is  h.  1844  Frasers 
Mag.  XXX.  55/1  The  plan  of  this  dinner.  .was.  .a  trifle  too 
knick-knackish  [misfr.  -ashish]. 

Kni  ck-kua:cky,  a.  Also  nick-nacky.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -Y  '.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  knick-knacks; 
addicted  to-  knick-knacks;  affected,  trifling. 

1797  MRS.  A.  M.  BENNETT  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  I.  30  The 
parsonage,  which  the  knick-knackey  taste  of  the  late  in- 
cumbent had  rendered  like  [etc.].  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X. 
201  That  any  nick-knacky  gentleman,  like  Hope,  could  .. 
inhale  from  Byron's  works  the  spirit  of  his  bold,  satirical, 
and  libertine  genius.  1824  Miss  PERKIER  Inker,  viii,  His 
dressing-room  is.  .so  neat  and  nicknaclcy.  1828  Miss  MIT- 
FORD  Village  Sen  in.  (1863)  519  John  Hallett  ..  was  rather 
knick  -knacky  in  his  tastes  ;  a  great  patron  of  small  inventions. 

Knrcky-kna-'Ckers.  [f.  KNACKER,  with  varied 
reduplication.]  (Seequot.)  C£KNICK*KNACKj£.3. 

1875  STAINER  &  BARRETT  Diet.  Afus.  Terms,  Knicky- 
knackerst  the  common  instrument  of  percussion  known  as 
bones. 

TCnie,  obs.  form  of  KNEE. 

Knife  (naif),  sb.  PI.  knives  (naivz).  Forms  : 
1-3  cnif,  3-7  knif,  (3  cnife,  cniue,  kuiue),  3-4 
knijf,  3-5  knyue,  4-5  knyf,  knyfl^e,  4-6  knyfe, 
4-  knife.  PI.  3  cuiues,  -fes,  -fen,  3-6  kniues, 
(5  knyfes,  -ys,  6-7  knifs),  7-  knives.  [Late 
OE.  cnif  (Ufa  c.)  =  Fris.  knif,  MDu.  cnijf  (Dn. 
knijf  \  MLG.  kntf  (LG.  knif,  knief,  knif\  Ger. 
kneif(\xob.  from  LG.),  ON.  knif-r  (Sw.  knif,  Da. 
kniv]  :—  OTeut.  *£tntto~zt  of  uncertain  etyra.  Forms 
with  p  are  also  found  in  Du.  knijp,  LG.  knip^ 
kniept  G.  £nei#(a\so  kmupe^gneip^gnippe]  :  as  to 
the  relation  between  these  and  the  forms  with  _/", 
cf.  knape  and  knave.  F.  canif  (1441  in  Godef. 
Compl'}  is  from  Teut.] 

1.  A  cutting-instrument,  consisting  of  a  blade 
with  a  sharpened  longitudinal  edge  fixed  in  a 
handle,  either  rigidly  as  in  a  table-^  carving-^  or 
sheath-knife,  or  with  a  joint  as  in  a  pocket-  or 
clasp-knife.  The  blade  is  generally  of  steel,  but 
sometimes  of  other  material,  as  in  the  silver  fish- 
and  fruit-knives,  the  (blunt-edged)  PAPERKNIFE  of 
ivory,  wood,  etc.,  and  the  flint  knives  of  early  man. 

tziioo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  329/17  Artauus*  cnif. 
c  1200  ORMIN  4128  patt  cnif  wass  ..  Off  stan,  and  nohht  of 
irenn.  £1305  Pilate  234  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  117  Len  me 
a  knyf  Ins  appel  to  parie.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  369  Hir 
knyues  [v,r.  knyfes]  were  chaped  noght  with  bras  But  af  with 
siluer  wroght  ful  clene  and  wel.  c  1460  Stans  Puer  58  in 
Babees  Bk.  30  Brynge  no  knyves  vnskoured  to  the  table.  1552 
HULOET,  Knife  to  cut  vynes,  or  graffynge  knyfe.  1573-80 
BARET  Alv.  K  100  A  Shoemakers  paring  knife.  1663  PEPYS 
Diary  23  Oct.,  Bought  a  large  kitchen  knife,  and  half  a  dozen 
oyster  knives.  1708  W.  KING  Cookery  iii,  Silver  and  gold 
knives  brought  in  with  the  dessert  for  carving  of  jellies. 
1796  C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  xii.  (1813)  142  A  slip  of  the  knife 
may  wound  a  neighbouring  branch.  1846  BRITTAN  tr.  Mai- 
gatgne's  Man.  Oper.  Surg.  214  Lisfranc  uses  a  double-edged 
knife,  and  passes  it  round  the  limb  so  as  to  carrjr  it  with  its 
point  downwards  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia.  1874 
KNIGHT  Diet.  Mfch.,  Double-knife,  a  knife  having  a  pair  of 
blades  which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated  distance  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin  sections  of  soft  bodies.  One  form 
of  this  is  known  as  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  inventor. 

b.  A  knife  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  de- 
fence ;  a  knife-like  weapon  ;  applied  to  a  short 
sword,  cutlass,  or  hanger.  War  to  the  knife-,  war 
to  the  last  extremity,  fierce  or  relentless  war  (lit. 


c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  69  We  ne  ma^en  be  fond  from  us  driue 
Ne  mid  sworde  ne  mid  kniue.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  2286 
He  drou  is  knif,£  slou  he  king.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PL  B.  v.  165 
Hadde  J>ei  had  knyues,  bi  cryst,  her  eyther  had  killed 
other,  c  1475  Rauf  Coil^ear  864  Ilk  ane  a  schort  knyfe 
braidit  out  sone.  c  1507  DUNBAR  7  Deadly  Sins  32  Than 
Yre  come  in  with  start  and  stryfe  ;  His  hand  wes  ay  vpoun 
his  knyfe.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  \.  iii.  36  The  worthie  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansfoy  with  bloody  knife.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.  <$•  Cr.  i.  i.  63  Thou  lai'st  in  euery  gash  that  loue  hath 
giuen  me,  The  Knife  that  made  it.  1704  F.  FULLER  Med. 
Gymn.  (1711)  255  If  I  had  been  Stab'd,  or  had  had  my  Flesh 
cut  with  Knives.  1812  BYRON  Ch.Har.  \.  Ixxxvi,  War,  war 
is  still  the  cry,  *  War  even  to  the  knife  !  '  1876  GLADSTONE 
Relig.  Thought  i.  in  Contctnp.  Rev.  June  7  *  Catholicism' 
has.  .declared  war  to  the  knife  against  modern  culture.  1894 
MRS.  H.  \VARD  Marcella  II.  5  If  Westall  bullies  him  any 
more  he  will  put  a  knife  into  him. 

fc.  Pair  of  knives,  a  set  of  two  knives,  esp. 
as  carried  in  one  sheath.  Obs. 

Davies  and  others  following  him  have  explained  the  term 
as  =  'a  pair  of  scissors',  but  this  is  apparently  erroneous. 

[1302-3  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (SurteesJ  504  In  uno  pare  de 
Cultell.  empt.  pro  Priore,  5^.]  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  (1871)  38 
A  payr  of  capped  Sheffield  kniuez  hanging  a  to  side.  1594 
BARNFIELD  Aff.  Sheph.  \\.  xvii,  A  paire  of  Kniues,  .  .  New 
Gloues  to  put  vpon  thy  milk-white  hand  He  giue  thee. 
1610  F.  COCKS  Diary  i  Oct.  (1901)  Paide  for  a  paire  of 
knyves  for  my  va[lentine]  :  2s.,  a  string  for  them  iorf. 
c  1645  HOWELL  Lett,  I.  i.  xiv,  Half  a  dozen  pair  of  Knifs. 
a  1658  FORD,  etc-  Witch  of  Edmonton  \\.  ii,  But  see,  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  come,  the  new  pair  of  Sheffield  knives, 
fitted  both  to  one  sheath.  1893  N.  $  Q.  8th  Ser.  IV.  17/2  At  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  in  1860, 
was  exhibited  a  pair  of  wedding  knives  in  their  embossed 
sheath  of  courbouilli. 

d.  A  sharpened  cutting-blade  forming  part  of 
a  machine,  as  of  a  straw-cutter,  turnip-  cutter,  rag- 
engine,  etc. 
1833  J.  HOLLAND  Mattu/.  Metal  II.  261  These  knives  are 
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placed  obliquely  to  the  axle.. so  as  to  operate  with  a  sort  of 
draw  cut  upon  the  matter  presented  at  the  end  of  the  box. 
1853  Catal.  A*.  Agric.  Soc.  Show  Gloucester  31  The  knives 
are  as  easily  sharpened  and  set  as  in  an  ordinary  chaffcutter. 
18737.  RICHARDS  Wood-working  Factories  105  It  would  be 
impossible  to  change  the  cylinders  when  a  machine  has 
a  variety  of  work  to  do,  but  by  having  some  extra  knives 
ground  at  different  bevels  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
change  them. 

e.  Phr.  Before  (one')  can  say  knife :  very  quickly 
or  suddenly,  colloq. 

1880  MRS.  PARR  Adam  ty  Eve  xxxii.  443  'Fore  I  could  say 
knife  he  was  out  and  clane  off.  1893  R.  KIPLING  Many 
Invent.  334  We'll  pull  you  off  before  you  can  say  knife. 

2.  Comb.  a.  attrib. ,  as  knife-age  (see  AGE  sb.  1 1 ), 
-back)  -basket,  -blade,  -box^  -case,  -cut,  -feat,  -girdle^ 
-haft)  -man,  -shaft,  -stab>  -stroke,  -thrust,  -tray, 
-trick,  etc. ;  objective,  obj.  gen.,  and  instrumental, 
as  knife-cleaning^  -eater,  -fancier,-hafter,  -juggling, 
-maker,  -sticking,  -  swallow er  \  similative,  etc.,  as 
knife-backed,  -featured,  -jawed,  -like,  -stiapcd, 
-stripped  adjs. 

1889  R.  B.  ANDERSON  tr.  Rydbergs  Teut.  MytJtol.  94  The 
third  patriarch  begins  the  '  *  knife-age  and  the  axe-age  with 
cloven  shields  '.  1844  J-  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  <y  W.  vi,  A 
cook  ..  and  *knife-and-shoe-boy.  1737  BRACKEN  Farriery 
Impr.  (1757)  II.  124  Shoulders,  .no  thicker  than  a  *kmfe 
back.  1683  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  Diet.,  * Knife 
backt  Sculptor,  is  a  Sculptor  with  a  thin  edge  on  its  back. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Knife-basket,  a  tray  for  hold- 
ing table-knives.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  I.  231  To  etch 
JOG  or  more  *knife-blades  at  once.  1848  THACKERAY  J  'an. 
Fair  vii,  An  old-fashioned  crabbed  *knife-box  on  a  dumb 
waiter.  1869  Daily  News  n  Dec.,  *Knife-cleaning  machine 
maker.  1883  STEVENSON  Treas.  Isl.  iv.  xvi,  With  a  *knife- 
cut  on  the  side  of  the  cheek.  1832-34  Good's  Study  Med. 
(ed.  4)  I.  117  The  medical  journals  . .  are  numerous  in  their 
descriptions  of  London  *knife-eaters.  1865  J.  H.  INGRAHAM 
Pillar  of  Fire  (1872)  190  *Knife-girdle  of  lion's  hide.  1720 
STHYPE  .SVtfw'j  Swrv.  (1754)  II.  v.  xii.  298/1  The  skill  of  mak- 
ing fine  Knives  and  *Knive-haft<s  1864  Leeds  J  fere.  24  Oct., 
Richard  Rhodes,  *knife  hafter.  1896  LVDEKKER  Roy.  Nat. 
Hist.  V.  349  The  *Knife-Jawed  Fishes.  .  .A  small  genus.. 


KNIFE-EDGED. 


horn,  bone,  ivory,  or  tortoiseshell.  1738  WESLEY  Wks.  (1872) 
I.  131  Augustine  Neusser,  a  *knife-smith.  1886  J.  PENDLE- 
TON  flist.  Derbysh.  195  The  knifesmith's  homely  forge. 
1571  Wills  fy  Inv.  N.  C.  (Surtees  1835)  352,  ij  dosen  *knyff 


l.  I.  xxiv.  315  Her  great  fault  was  her  "knife-like  bow. 
1860  Illustr.  Land.  Nezvs  14  Apr.  362/3  [The  simoom's] 
passage  leaves  a  narrow  '  knifelike  '  track.  1632  SHERWOOD, 
A  *knife  maker.  1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4082/4  William 
Dickenson,  . .  Scizer  or  Knife-maker.  1643  R.  WILLIAMS 
Key  Lang.  Anu-r.  (1866)  126  They  call  English-men  Chau- 
cjuaquock,  that  is,  *Knive-men,  stone  formerly  being  to  them 
in  stead  of  Knives  185*  W.  WILLISON  in  Midland  Florist 
VI.  9  Serving  as  knife-man  in  the  Gateshead  nursery,  a  1763 
SHENSTONE  On  Taste  Wks.  1764  II.  320  A  *knife-shaft  made 
from  the  royal  oak,  1835-6  TODD  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  312  Com- 
pressed *kmfe-shaped  bill.  1851  MAYNE  REIU  Scalp  Hunt. 
xxvii.  204  Dogs  . .  growling  over  the  *knife-stripped  bones. 
1822-34  Goods  Study  A  fed.  (ed.  4)  I.  117  Cummings,  the 
*knife-swallower.  1894  Daily  Tel.  27  June  6/7  That  suc- 
cessful *knife- thrust 

b.  Special  Combs. :  knife-bar,  a  bar  bearing  the 
knives  in  a  cutting  machine  ;  knife-bayonet,  a 
combined  knife  and  bayonet,  carried  when  not  in  use 
in  a  sheath,  a  small  sword-bayonet;  knife-boy,  a 
boy  employed  to  clean  table-knives ;  knife-cleaner, 
a  machine  for  cleaning  and  polishing  knives;  knife- 
dagger,  an  ancient  form  of  one-edged  dagger, 
having  a  long  and  heavy  blade ;  knife-file,  a  thin 
and  tapering  file,  with  a  very  sharp  edge;  knife- 
fish,  a  species  of  carp  ( Cyprintis  cultratus) ; 
knife-grass,  a  stout  American  sedge  (Selena 
latifolid}  with  sharp-edged  leaves ;  knife-guard, 
a  small  metal  piece  or  arm  hinged  to  the  back  of 
a  carving-fork  to  protect  the  hand  against  the 
slipping  of  the  knife  ;  knife-head,  *  that  piece  in 
the  cutting  apparatus  of  a  harvester  to  which  the 
knife  is  fastened,  and  to  which  the  pitman-head 
is  connected5  (Knight  Diet.  Meek.  Suppl.  1884); 
f  knife-hook,  a  sickle ;  knife-lanyard,  a  lanyard 
to  which  a  sailor's  knife  is  fastened;  knife-money, 
an  ancient  Chinese  currency  consisting  of  bronze 
shaped  likeaknife;  knife-polisher  =  knife-cleaner \ 
knife-rest,  a  small  pillow  of  metal  or  glass  on 
which  to  rest  a  carving-knife  or  -fork  at  table ; 
also,  a  support  to  keep  a  knife  in  position  while  it 
is  being  ground;  knife-scales,  the  sides  of  the 
haft  of  a  knife;  knife-sharpener,  an  instrument, 
usually  of  steel,  for  sharpening  knives ;  knife- 
smith,  a  maker  of  knives,  a  cutler;  f  knife-stone, 
a  hone;  knife-tool,  (a)  a  knife-shaped  graver,  (£) 
a  minute  disk  used  to  cut  fine  lines  in  seal-engrav- 
ing ;  f  knife-warper,  a  knife-thrower,  a  juggler  ; 
knife-worm,  a  caterpillar  that  cuts  leaves.  See 
also  KNIFE-BOARD,  -EDGE,  -GRINDER,  -HANDLE,  etc. 

1881  Spans  Encycl.  Indust.  Arts  1603  *Knife-bar,  with 
diagonal  slots,  to  give  the  lateral  movement  as  it  descends. 
1848  THACKERAY  l^an.  Fair  vi,  The  "knife-boy  was  caught 
stealing  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton.  1891  Month  LXXII. 
19  The  apple-parer  and  *knife-cleaner  are  American.  1683 
MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.,  Printing  ~D\c\.t  *  Knife  -file,  a  file  with 
a  thin  edge.  1799  W.  TOOKE  View  Russian  Enip.  III.  176 
The  *knife-fish.  a  1599  SPENSFR  F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  38  In  his 
one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle,  He  held  a  "knife-hook. 
1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  *  Knife -rest.  Ibid.,  *Kni/e- 
sharpener.  1884  Y<~rksh.  Post  p  Jan.,  '  *Knife-scales  '  are 
those  parts  of  a  knife  that  form  the  sides  of  the  handle  . .  of 


culios,  borers,  *knife-worn 

Knife  (naif), w.  [f.  KNIFED.  (See  also KKIVE.)] 

1.  trans.  To  use  a  knife  to;   to  cut,  strike,  or 
stab  with  a  knife. 

18,.  Greatheart  III.  174,  I  should  get  you  pistoled  or 
'knifed '  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs  for  this  insolence.  1865 
Daily  Tel.  18  Apr.  3  Pirate. .who  was  only' knifed'  just 
prior  to  winning  at  Doncaster,  secured  the  judge's  fiat  easily 
at  the  finish.  1883  'ANNIE  THOMAS'  Mod.  H<-<ttswife  72, 
I  knew  better  than  to  knife  my  oyster.  1890  DOYLE  Sigii- 
of  Four  xi.  (ed.  3*  209,  I  would  have  thought  no  more  of 
knifing  him  than  of  smoking  this  cigar. 

b.  To  lift  (food)  to  the  mouth  with  a  knife. 

1897  Outing  (U.  S.)  XXX.  460/1  These  knowledge-seekers 
..knife  their  food,  feeding  both  brain  and  stomach  simul- 
taneously.   What  they  lost  in  manners,  they  gained  in  time. 
C.   U.  S.  slang.    To  strike  at  secretly ;    to  en- 
deavour to  defeat  in  an  underhand  way. 

1888  Nation  (N.  Y.)  5  July  3/1  He  speaks  favourably  of 
them  in  a  leading  article,  and  '  knifes  '  them  slyly  in  para- 
graphs. 1892  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  5  Nov.  12/7  The  idea  i> 
to  knife  Moise  for  Congress.  1895  Times  19  Dec.  8  The 
liberal  knifing  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Chandler  will  confirm 
wavering  Irish  voters  to  support  the  'Grand  Old  Party  '. 

2.  Tec/in,  a.  To  spread  or  lay  on  (paint)  with 
a  knife,     b.    Boot-making.    To   trim   (soles   and 
heels)  with  a  knife. 

1887  Ch.  Times  24  June  516/3  The  pigments,  .are  knifed 
on  to  the  canvas.  1888  Times  (weekly  ed.)  18  May  17/3 
For  boots. .  is.  a  dozen  [was  paid  to  the  finisher]  for  knifing. 

Knife  and  fork. 

1.  lit.  as  used  in  eating  at  table.    Hence  in  various 
phrases  referring  to  eating,  as  to  play  a  good  knife 
and  fork,  to  eat  heartily. 

1727-38  GAY  Fables  i.  Fanners  Wife  <S-  Raven,  Then,  to 
contribute  to  my  loss,  My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across. 
1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  i.  vi.  F  2  Domingo,  after  playing 
a  good  knife  and  fork. .took  himself  off.  1852  DICKENS 
Bleak  Ho.  xlv,  My  digestion  is  much  impaired,  and  I  am 
but  a  poor  knife  and  fork  at  any  time.  1888  ANNIE  S. 
SWAN  Doris  Cheync  i.  21  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you  over  to  a 
knife  and  fork.  1889  BOLDREWOOD  Robbery  under  Arms  y\v , 
Moran.. played  a  good  knife  and  fork. 
b.  attrib,  (knife-and-fork). 

i8iz  Sporting  Ulag.  XL.  25  These  dextrous  knife-and-fork 
men.  1841  GHESLEY  C.  L.ever  183  With  one  class,  it  is  what 
has  been  termed  a  knife-and-fork  question;  with  the  other, 
a  moral  or  political  affair.  1895  PEROSNE  Veil  of  Liberty 
ix.  182  A  good  knife-and-fork  breakfast. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  Herb  Robert  (Geranium 
Robertiamini]  and  the  common  club-moss  {Lyco- 
podium  clavatuni}.       1879  in  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND. 

Hence  Knife-and-forker,  one  who  plays  a  good 
knife  and  fork,  a  hearty  eater. 

a  1845  HOOD  Literary  fy  Literal  vi,  Not  a  mere  pic-nic . . 
But  tempting  to  the  solid  knife-and-forker. 

Knife-board. 

1.  A  board  on  which  knives  are  cleaned. 

1848  THACKERAY  Vanity  Fair  xxxvii,  Haggles  rose  from 
the  knife-board  [  —  position  of  knife-boy]  to  the  foot-board  of 
the  carriage.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Knife-board,  a 
piece  of  wood,  plain,  or  cased  with  leather  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  table-knives. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  the  original  roof-seat  on 
omnibuses  consisting  of  a  double  bench   placed 
lengthways  on  the  top. 

1852  LEECH  in  Punch  15  May  (Cartoon),  You  don't  catch 
me  coming  out  on  the  knife  board  again  to  make  room  for 
a  party  of  swells.  1869  TROLLOPE  He  kneiv,  etc.  xxxiii, 
He  sat  smoking  on  the  knife-board  of  the  omnibus.  1894 
SAL, A  London  u6  to  Date  135  There  was  added  to  the  top 
of  the  'bus  two  long  rows  of  seats  ..  which  soon  acquired 
the  popular  designation  of  the  '  knife-board '. 

Knigfe-e:dge. 

1.  The  edge  of  a  knife ;   also  transf.y  anything 
keenly  cutting.     Also  attrib.  =  knife-edged. 

1876  GEO.  ELIOT  Dan.  Der.  xxiii,  Her  pride  had  felt  a 
terrible  knife-edge.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bas.  Faitk  ii.  So 
To  insert  the  knife-edge  of  a  sharp  discrimination.  1884 
TENNYSON  Becket  u.  i.  140,  I  would  creep,  crawl  over  knife- 
edge  flint  Barefoot. 

2.  A  wedge  of  hard  steel,  on  which  a  pendulum, 
scale-beam,  or  the  like,  is  made  to  oscillate. 

1818  CAPT.  KATER  in  Phil.  Trans.  35  For  the  construction 
of  the  pendulum,  it  became  of. .  importance  to  select  a  mode 
of  suspension,  .free  from  objection.  Diamond  points,  spheres, 
and  the  knife  edge,  were  each  considered.  1851  Illustr. 
Caial.  Gt.  £jcJUo,  1266  The  pendulum.. is  suspended  on 
a  knife-edge  of  very  hard  bronze.  1854  J.  SCOFFKRN  in  (Vr'.c 
Circ.  Sc,,  Chew.  4  Delicate  balances  have  their  points  of 
oscillation  composed  of  a  steel  knife-edge  working  on  agate 
planes. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1871  L.  STEPHEN  Playgr.  Europe  v.  (1894)  120  Balancing 
ourselves  on  a  knife-edge  of  ice  between  two  crevasses  1897 
Pall  Mall  Mag.  Aug.  524  She  had  come  to  the  party.. on 
the  knife-edge  of  anticipation  and  alarm. 

Hence  Knife- edged  a.,  having  a  thin  sharp  edge 
like  a  knife. 

1863-76  CURLING  Dts.  Rectum  (ed.  4)  46  A  pair  of  knife- 
edged  scissors.  1865  GEIKIE  Seen.  «$•  Geol.  Scot.  vi.  118  A 
mere  knife-edged  crest,  shelving  steeply  into  the  glens  on 
either  side.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Aug.  445/2  A  knife-edged 
craft  with  wide  keel. 
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KNIFEFUL. 

Knifefol  (nai-f,ful  .  [-ITL.]  As  much  as 
a  knife  will  hold  or  carry. 

1850  B.   TAYLOU  Eldorado  U.   (1862!    86  Every  knifeful 

brought   out   a  quantity   of  grains  and   scales      1894    R. 

187  He  proceeded  to  shovel  knifefuls  of 

Knife-grinder. 

1.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to   grind   knives  and 
cutting-tools,  esp.  in  the  process  of  making  these  ; 
also,  an  itinerant  grinder  or  sharpener  of  knives 
and  scissors. 

1611  FLORIO,  A  rruatafarr,  a  sheare  or  knife  grinder.  1797 
MS-G  Kiiifc-Griiuter  iii,  Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how 
you  came  to  grind  knives  ?  1813  Exaniinfr  17  May  317/2 
Tricks  that  are  called  nervous,— such  as.  .playing  the  knife- 
grinder  with  your  leg.  1878  A'.  Amcr.  Rei'.  CXXVII.  265 
The  case  of  the  Sheffield  knife-grinders. 

2.  A  griiid-.stune,  emery-wheel,  or  other  appliance 
for  grinding  steel  cutting  tools. 

1875  in  KNIGHT  Diet.  J.'. 

3.  a.  A  name  for  a  species  of  cicada,  b.  The  Night- 
jar or  Goatsucker  (Cent.  Diet.};  see  GRINDER  7. 

1859  TENANT  Ceylon  (1860)  I.  267  The  cicada  . .  makes  the 
forest  re-echo  with  a  long  sustained  noise  so  curiously 
resembling  that  of  a  cutler's  wheel  that  ..it  has  acquired  the 
highly  appropriate  name  of  the  knife-grinder. 

Knife -handle. 

1.  The  handle  or  haft  of  a  knife. 

1798  \VILCOCKE  tr.  S/ii'winas'  I'oy.  E.Ind.  i.  vi.  377  nate, 
The  iron  point . .  together  with  the  blade  of  a  knife  . .  set  in 
a  knife-handle,  common  to  them  both. 

2.  Popular  name  of  species  of  Razor-shell,  Solen 
siliqua  or  ,5".  ensis.     Chiefly  U.S. 

i?S5  Gcml  Ma£.  XXV. 33  Knife- Handles,  Sole*  s.  Their 
figure,  .resembles  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

Kni'feleSS,  a.  we.  In  6  kniueles.  Without 
a  knife. 

1573  TtssER  ffusb.  1 1878)  i83  Some  kniueles  their  daggers 
for  brauerie  weare. 

tXni'fely,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [-L\l.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  knife. 

1548-67  THOMAS  Hal.  Diet.,  Coltellatc,  strypes  with  a 
sword,  or  other  knifely  weapon. 

Klli'fe-play  ing.  t  a-  Tossing  and  catching 
knives,  as  practised  by  jugglers.  06s.  b.  Wielding 
a  knife  as  a  weapon. 


in  the  assembly. 

Knifer  naKai).  Boot-making,  [f.  KNIFE  v.  + 
-EH 1.]  One  who  knifes  or  trims  the  soles  and  heels 
of  boots. 

1888  I'all  Mall  C.  18  Apr.  7/2  Charles  Solomon,  a  Jew, 
described  himself  as  a  knifer  or  '  master ',  taking  boots  to 
make  at  4*.  per  dozen  pairs,  out  of  which  he  got  zs.  per 
dozen  for  knifing.  1890  EARL  DUNRAVEN  Draft  Kef. 
Sweating-  Syst.  3  An  inferior  master  in  the  boot  trade,  or 
what  is  called  a  '  knifer '. 

f  Kniff-knaff.  Ots.  slang.     A  kind  of  jest. 

1683  E.  HOOKER  Pref.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  15  What 
shal  wee  sai  . .  of . .  Railleries  and  Drolleries,  Quirks  and 
Quillets,  Tries  and  Trangams,  Kniff-knaffs,  Bimboms,  &c.  2 

Knight  (nsit),  st>.  Forms:  a.  1-3  cniht,  (I 
cnseht,  cneoht,  3  Orm.  cnihht ;,  4cnijt,  (3  cnih, 

5  cneot) ;  1-5  knyht,  (2  knieht,  3  knijt,  knict), 
3-4  kniht,  3-5  kni;t,  knyjt,  (5  knyjht),  4-6 
knyght,  (5-6  knygt,  Sc.  knieht,  knyoht).  4- 
knight.   (ft.  3  ciiipt,  knioth,  4  kuitht,  knytht, 
knigth,    knijth,   5   knygth ;    3-4  knith,    4-5 
<f>  Sc.)  knyth.    7.  3  knit,  4  knite,  4-5  kuyte. 

6  knytt.)     [A  common  \VGer.  word  :  OE.  cniht, 
ciuoht  =  OFris.  hucht,   kniucht,  OS.   (in  knecht 

Mini,  and  Du.  hue/it],  OHG.,  MUG.  huht(G. 
kntckt).  In  the  continental  tongues  the  prevail- 
ing senses  are  '  lad,  servant,  soldier '.  The  genitive 
pi.  in  ME.  was  occas.  knighten  <•  ] 


Ltndisf.   Gasp.   John  vi.  9   Is  cnzht  an  her.      071  Blickl. 
"«"'•  175  He  wcarb  faringa  geong  cniht  &  soua  eft  eald  man. 

T  ^.  A  boy  or  lad  employed  as  an  attendant  or 
servant ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  male  servant  or 
attendant  of  any  age.  Obs. 

cfso  Lindisf.  Gosp.   Luke  xii.  45  OnginneS  ..  slaa  oa 

cnzhtas  &  Siuwas.    aiooo  Botth.  Metr.  xxvi.  180  Cnihtas 

ird  in,  ealde  ^e  siungr,  ealle  forhwerfde  to  sumum  diore. 

Ags.  Gasp.    Matt.  ix.    15   pas   brydguman   cnihtas. 

'JOS  L.\v.  3346  Heo  sende  ..  to  bare  cnihtene  inne,  heo 

erne  hem  faren  hire  wei.  Ibid.  29636  pus  spac  uredrihten 
wi3  Austin  his  cnihten.  c  1250  Hymn  firkin  16  in  Trin. 
Loll.  Horn.  App.  255  Swcte  leuedi,  of  me  bu  reowe  &  haue 
inerci  of  |>in  knieht  [c/.  31  ic  am  bi  mon). 

I.  With  genitive,  or  poss.  pron.  :  A  military 
servant  or  follower  (of  a  king  or  some  other 
specified  superior) ;  later,  one  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a  lady  as  her  attendant,  or  her  champion 
m  war  or  the  tournament ;  hence  alsoyfcf.,  and  even 
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Peiteuin  . .  &  seofcn  hundred  bes  cynges  cnihta  mid  him. 
1:1369  CHAUCER  Dethe  Blaunche  1179  That  she  woldeholde 
me  for  hir  knyght,  My  lady  that  is  so  faire.  a  1450  Lt 
Morte  Artk.  328,  1  my  self  wille  wyth  you  abyde,  And  be 
youre  servante  and  youre  knight.  1535  STEWART  Cron. 
Scot.  (1858)  I.  14  Syne  thus  he  said,  in  presence  of  his  men, 
'  My  knichtis  kene  [etc.] '.  159*  SHAKS.  Kent,  ff  Jut.  in.  ii. 
142  O  find  him,  giuc  this  Ring  to  my  true  Knight.  1599  — 
Muck  Ade  v.  iii.  13  Pardon  goddesse  of  the  night,  Those 
that  sle\v  thy  virgin  knight.  1712-14  POPE  Rape  Lock  ill. 
129  So  Ladies  in  Romance  assist  their  Knight,  Present  the 
spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine 
958  In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 

4.  Name  of  an  order  or  rank.  a.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  :  Originally  (as  in  3),  A  military  servant  of 
the  king  or  other  person  of  rank  ;  a  feudal  tenant 
holding  land  from  a  superior  on  condition  of  serv- 
ing in  the  field  as  a  mounted  and  well-armed  man. 
In  the  fully-developed  feudal  system  :  One  raised 
to  honourable  military  rank  by  the  king  or  other 
qualified  person,  the  distinction  being  usually  con- 
ferred only  upon  one  of  noble  birth  who  had  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  (as  page  and  squire)  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  thus  being  a  regular 
step  in  this  even  for  those  of  the  highest  rank.  b.  In 
modern  times  (from  the  i6th  c.) :  One  upon  whom 
a  certain  rank,  regarded  as  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  medieval  knight,  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
in  recognition  of  personal  merit,  or  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  crown  or  country. 

The  distinctive  title  of  a  knight  (mediaeval  or  modern) 
is  Sir  prefixed  to  the  name,  as  '  Sir  John  Falstaff ' :  Knight 
(also  abbrev.  Knt.  or  A'/,)  may  be  added,  but  this  is  now 
somewhat  unusual.  A  knight  who  is  not  a  member  of  any 
special  order  of  knighthood  (see  12  b  below)  is  properly  a 
Knight  Bachelor  (see  BACHELOR  i  b).  Various  ceremonies 
have  at  different  times  been  used  in  conferring  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  esp.  that  of  the  recipient  kneeling  while  the 
sovereign  touches  his  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a  sword ; 
knights  of  the  higher  orders  are  now  frequently  created  by 
letters-patent.  In  point  of  rank  the  mediaeval  knight  was 
inferior  to  earl  and  baron  ;  modern  knights  rank  below 
baronets,  and  the  dignity  is  not  hereditary. 

In  early  use  the  knight,  as  the  type  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, was  freq.  contrasted  with  clerk,  merchant,  etc.,  and, 
in  point  of  rank,  with  king.  The  characteristic  qualities 
expected  in  a  knight,  as  bravery,  courtesy,  and  chivalrous 
conduct,  are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  the  name  (esp.  with 
adjs.,  as  a  good  knight)  often  implied  these  qualities  as  well 
as  the  mere  rank. 

a  noo  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  an.  1086  pasnne  waeron 
mid  him  ealle  ba  rice  men  ..  abbodas  &  eorla-S  begnas  & 
cnihtas.  a  1124  Ibid.,  pes  kinges  stiward  of  France.  .&  fela 
oSre  godre  cnihte.  a  1250  Oivl  ff  Night.  1573  Mom  chap- 
mon,  and  moni  cniht,  Luveth  and  halt  his  wif  ariht.  1297 
R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  11608  po  turnde  grimbaud  pauncefot  to 
sir  edward  anon  &  was  imad  knijt.  c  1315  A.  DAW  Dreams 
4  A  knigth  of  mychel  mi^th,  His  name  is  ihote  sir  Edward  be 
kyng.  1340  Ayent.  36  Hi  . .  makeb  bcggeres  be  knyjtes  and 
be  he^emen  bet  uol^ep  be  tornemens.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 
72  Hewasaverrayparfitgentil  knyght,  1411  Rolls  of  Parlt, 
III,  650/2  AH  the  Knyhtes  and  Esquiers  and  Yemen  that 
had  ledynge  of  men  on  his  partie.  c  1425  Eng.  Cong.  Iret. 
92  Now  we  wyllen  turne  ayeyne  to  our  knyghten  gestes  yn 
Irlande.  1470-85  MALORY  A  rthur  i.  xv,  He  was  a  passyng 
good  knyght  of  a  kynge,  and  but  a  yong  man.  1556  Ckron. 
Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  22  There  was  slayne  kynge  Henrys 
sone  and  many  other  lordes  and  knyttes.  1577  HARRISON 
England  n.  v.  (1877)  i.  114  Knights  be  not  borne,  neither  is 
anic  Man  a  Knight  by  succession.  1596  DALRYMPLF.  tr. 
Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  vni.  57  Alex'  Leuingstoun  knieht  ..  is 
elected  gouernour  of  the  Realme.  1648  Art.  J'face  c.  7 
The  estates  ..  of  the  lords,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  free, 
holders . .  of  Connaught.  1771  SMOLLETT  Humph.  Cl.  3  Oct., 
We  found  the  knight  sitting  on  a  couch,  with  his  crutches 
by  his  side.  1800  COLERIDGE  Love  iv,  She  leaned  against.. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight.  1818  Letters  Patent  in 
Nicholas  Jfist.  Ord.  Knighthood  (1842)  IV.  7  The  said 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George, 
shall . .  consist  of  Three  Classes  of  Knights  of  the  said  Order. 
C.  More  fully  Knight  of  the  Shire :  A  gentleman 
representing  a  shire  or  county  in  parliament ; 
originally  one  of  two  of  the  rank  of  knight ;  with 
the  abolition  of  almost  all  distinctive  features  of 
the  county  representation,  the  term  has  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning  and  is  only  used  technically 
and  Hist.  :  cf.  BUBGESS  I  b.  Formerly  sometimes  I 
Knight  of  the  Commonly  or  of  Parliament. 

1399  LANGL.  Kick.  Rtdeles  iv.  41  The!  must  . .  mete  to- 
gedir,  [>e  kny3tis  of  be  comunete  and  carpe  of  the  maters, 
With  Citiseyns  of  shiris.  1444  Rolls  of  Parlt.  V.  110/2 
All  other  that  will  be  atte  the  assessyng  of  the  wages  of  the 
Knyghtes  of  the  Shire.  1538  FITZHERB.  Just.  Peas  (1554) 
132  b,  Sherifes  must  returne  such  persons  knights  of  the 
parliament  which  be  chosen  by  be  greater  nombre  of  the 
freholders.  [1544  Act  35  Hen.  VI11,  c.  n  The  Knights  of 
all  and  euery  Shire  ..  chosen  for  their  assembly  in  the 
Kings  high  Court  of  Parliament.]  1617  MINSHEU  Ditctor, 
Knights  of  the  Shire,  ..  otherwise  bee  called  Knights  of 
the  Parliament,  and  be  two  Knights,  or  other  Gentlemen  of 
worth,  that  are  chosen  in  f'teiio  Comitatu,  by  the  Free- 
holders of  euery  County.  1648  PKYNNK  Pita  far  Lords 
B  iij  b,  The  King  ..  might  call  two  Knights,  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  to  Parliament.  Ibid.  Cj  b,  There  could  be  no 
Knights  of  Shires  . .  to  serve  in  Parliament.  1679  EVELYN  ! 
Mem.  4  Feb.,  My  Brother,  Evelyn,  was  now  chosen  Kniuht 
for  the  County  of  Surrey.  1711  STEELE  Sped.  No.  109  P  7  ! 
He  served  his  Country  as  Knight  of  this  Shire  to  his  dying 
Day.  1765  BLACKSTONC  Comin.  I.  ii.  128  With  regard  to 
the  elections  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  1844  LD. 
BROUGHAM  Brit.  Const,  iii.  (1862)  47  The  knights  are  to 
represent  the  '  community  of  the  counties  ',  the  citizens  and 
burgesses  the  '  community  of  the  towns  '. 


KNIGHT. 

d.  Name  of  an  order  or  rank  in  the  political 
association  called  the  '  Primrose  League  '. 

1885  Primrose  League  10  Obtain  thirteen  Signatures  to 
the  form  of  Declaration  as  Knights,  or  Dames.  Ibid.  12 
After  having  been  a  Member  of  the  League  for  twelve 
months,  .  .  a  Knight,  as  a  special  reward  for  meritorious 
service,  may  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Companion 
1885  Primrose  Rec.  17  Sept.  109  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  will  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  enrol  themselves  as 
Knights,  Dames  or  Associates  of  the  League. 

t  5.  Applied  to  personages  of  ancient  history  or 
mythology,  viewed  as  holding  a  position  or  rank 
similar  to  that  of  the  medieval  knight.  Obs. 

c  1205  LAY.  406  Assaracus  wes  god  cniht  ;  WiS  Grickes  he 
heold  moni  fiht.  c  1250  Gen.  f,  Ex.  283  Do  wur8  he  drake 
oat  ear  was  knijt.  c  1330  R.  BRL'NNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls) 
4185  Hardy  lulms,  knyght  war  &  wys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2740  Parys  the  pert  knight,  and  his  pure  brother  Comyn 
vnto  courtte  with  company  grete,  Of  thre  thowsaund  bro 
knightes.  1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  ix.  xi.  48  Equicolie  A  lusty 
knycht  in  armis  rycht  semly.  1535  COVERDALE  2  Kings  ix. 
25  And  lehu  saydevnto  Bidekar  the  knyghte.  1606  SHAKS. 
Tr.it  Cr.  iv.  v.  86  This  Aiax  ..  Thb  blended  Knight,  halfe 
Troian,  and  halfe  Greeke. 

b.  freq.  transl.  L.  miles,  a  common  soldier. 

Miles  was  the  regular  med.  L.  equivalent  of  '  knight  '. 

c  1200  ORMIN  8185  Hise  cnihhtcss  alle  imzen  ForJ>  jedenn  .  . 
Wibb  heore  wzpenn  alle  bun.  c  \yx  Cursor  M.  19824 
Cornelius,  .calde  til  him  tua  men  and  a  knite.  1382  WYCLIF 
Matt.  xxvii.  27  Thanne  knijtis  of  the  president  takynge 
Jhesu  in  the  mote  halle,  gedriden  to  hym  all  the  cumpanye 
.  . 


syde  with  the  speir. 

fig.  ciMj  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  ii.  (Paul)  218,  I  am  cristis 
lauchtful  knycht.  1381  WYCLIF  2  Tim.  ii.  3  Trauele  twu 
as  a  good  knyjt  [Vulg.  miles,  TINDALE,  etc.  soudier,  souldier] 
of  cnst  ihesu.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  dc  W.  1531)  293  In 
parte  they  be  weyke,  and  not  of  the  strongest  knyghtesofgod. 

6.  a.  Roman  Antiq.  (Ir.L.  ec/ues  horseman).   One 
of  the  class  of  equites,  who  originally  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  and  at  a  later  period 
were  a  wealthy  class  of  great  political  importance. 

1375  BAjiBoun  Bruce  in.  210  Off  Ryngis  .  .  That  war  off 
knychtis  fyngerys  tane  He  send  thre  bollis  to  Cartage. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  459  There  were  none  at  Rome 
vnder  the  degree  of  a  knight  or  gentleman  that  carried  rings 
on  their  fingers.  1850  MERIVALE  Rom.  Emp.  (1852)  I.  79  The 
leader  of  the  senate,  the  patron  of  the  knights,  .  .  Pompeius. 
b.  Greek  Antiq.  (tr.  Gr.  imnvs  horseman).  A 
citizen  of  the  second  class  at  Athens  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  being  one  whose  income  amounted 
to  300  medimni. 

1820  T.  MITCHELL  Aristophanes,  The  Knights,  or,  The 
Demagogues.  1836  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xi.  37  The  mem- 
bers of  the  second  class  were  called  knights,  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  war-horse.  1885  STEWART  &  LONG  Plutarch's 
Lives  III.  498  The  knights  rode.  .in  solemn  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Zeus. 

7.  In  games  :  a.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  game 
of  chess,  now  usually  distinguished  by  the  figure 
of  a  horse's  head. 


ought  to  be  maad  al  armed  upon  an  hors  in  such  wise  that 
he  have  an  helme  on  his  heed   [etc.].     1562  ROWBOTHAM 


Chess,  (His  Rooks  and  Knights  withdrawn).    1870  H.\RDY 
&  WARK  Mod.  Hoyle,  Chess  39  The  knight  has  a  power  of 
moving  which  is  quite  peculiar, 
t  b.  The  knave  in  cards.  Obs. 

1585  HIGINS  tr.  Jitniits'  Noinenclator  294  b,  Playeng  cards 
. .  Eaues,  the  knight,  knaue,  or  varlet. 

1 8.  Naut.  Each  of  two  strong  posts  or  bitts  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  containing  sheaves  through 
which  were  passed  the  jeers  or  halyards  used  in 
raising  and  lowering  sails.  (See  qnot.  1617.)  Obs. 

1495  Naval  Ace.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  200  Shyvers  of  brasse 
in  the  Knyght  of  the  fore  castell.  1611  COTGR.,  Tesle  dc 
More,,  .the  Knights,  a  crooked  peece  of  timber  in  the  fore- 
castle of  a  ship.  1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seaman's  Grant,  ii.  7 
The  Ramshead, . .  to  this  belong  the  fore  Knight,  and  the 
maine  Knight,  vpon  the  second  Decke.  ..They  are  two  short 
thicke  peeces  of  wood,  commonly  carued  with  the  head  of  a 
man  upon  them,  in  those  are  foure  shiuers  apeece,  three  for 
the  halyards  and  one  for  the  top  rope  to  run  in.  a  1642  SIR 
W.  MONSON  Naral  Tracts  in.  (1704)  345/2  The  Knights 
belong  to  the  Halyards. 

9.  in//.  A  boys'  game. 

'  Two  big  boys  take  two  smaller  ones  on  their  shoulders  ; 
the  big  boys  act  as  horses,  while  the  younger  ones  seated  on 
their  shoulders  try  to  pull  each  other  over '  (Alice  Gomme 
Diet.  Brit.  Folk-lore  1894% 

II.  Sense  4,  with  descriptive  additions. 

10.  Followed  by  an  appositive  sb.      f  Knight 
adventurer  =  KNIGHT-ERKANT.     t  Knight  baronet 
=•  BARONET,      f  Knight  brother,  a   brother  in   a 
society  or  order  of  knights,     t  Knight  wager,  a 
mercenary  soldier.     See  also  BACHELOR  i  b,  BAN- 
NERET i  c,  COMMANDER  4,  COMPANION  5,  HAB- 
BINGER  2,  HOSPITALLER  3,  TEJIH.AI;. 

1636  MASSINGER  Bashf.  Lover  11.  ii,  'Knight  adventurers 
are  allowed  Their  pages,  a  1652  BHOMI-:  Queenes  EXL!I.  v. 
Wks.  1873  III.  547  With  Knights  adventurers  I  \vent  in 
quest.  l£ll  BURTON  Anal.  Mel.  in.  ii.  vi.  v.  (1651)  579  A 
Gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  toa'Knttiht 
Barronets  eldest  son  at  least.  1706  PHILLITS-,  Knight 
baronet,  a  Combination  of  Title,  in  regard  the  IJaronelship 


KNIGHT. 
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KNIGHTESS. 


is  generally  accompany'd  with  that  of  the  Knighthood  ;  but 
the  latter  was  madea  distinct  Order  by  K.  James  I..  .These 
Baronets  were  to  have  Precedency  . .  before  all  ordinary 
Knights  Banneret,  Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  Knights 
Batchelors.  1687  Land,  Gaz.  No.  2251/3  That  Order  [of  the 
Thistle],  consisting  of  the  Sovereign  and  Twelve  *Knights 
Brethren.  1513  DOUGLAS  s-Eneis  n,  i.  [r.  ,\ii.]  12  Quhat 
Marmidon..Or  *knycht  wageor  to  cruell  Vlixes. 

11.  With  adj.  (before  or  after  the  sb.)-    f  Knight 
adventurous  —  KNIGHT-ERRANT,     f  Knight  taligate 
of  arms  \  see  CALIGATE.    Military  (f  naval,  poor) 
knight  of  Windsor  (see  12  b). 

1429  Rolls  of  Parll,  IV.  346/2  The  said  Chapelle  [of 
St.  George]  was  founded  by  the  right  noble  and  worthy 
Kyng  Edward  the  Thridde  syn  the  Conquest.,  upon  a 
Wardein,  Chanona,  poure  Knyghtes,  and  other  Ministres. 
ci44O  Promp.  Parv.  279/2  Knyghte  awnterows  (S.  knyht 
a-ventowrs),  tiro.  1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  iv.  xviii,  Here 
am  I  redy,  an  auentures  knyghte  that  wille  fulfylle  ony 
aduenture  that  ye  wylle  desyre.  1577  HARRISON  England 
n.  v.  (1877)1.  124  Thethirteenechanons  and  six  and  twentie 
poore  knights  haue  mantels  of  the  order  [of  the  garter]. 
1734  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  6290/3  First  went  the  Poor  Knights. 

12.  Followed  by  a  genitive  phrase. 

a.  Denoting  a  special  set  or  class  of  knights 
(real  or  by  courtesy),     f  Knight  of  adventurers  = 
KNIGHT-ERRANT.      -\Knight   of  arms   (see  n). 
Knight  of  Grace,  a  knight  of  Malta,  of  a  lower 
rank  in  the  order.     Knight  of  Justice,  a  knight  of 
Malta  possessing  full  privileges.      Knight  of  the 
carpet  (see   CARPET   sb.  2  c).      *t  Knight  of  the 
chamber  —  prec.     f  Knight  of  the  community  or 
parliament  =  Knight  of  the  Shire  ,  see  4  c).    Knight 
of  the  Round  Table,  one  of  King  Arthur's  knights 
(see   TABLE).     -^Knight  of  the  Shire  (see  40). 
t  Knight  of 'the  Spur,  a  knight  bachelor.   ^Knight 
of  the  square  flag,  a  banneret.     Also,  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance :  see  quot. 

1530  PALSCR.  236/2  *Knyght  of  adventures,  ckeitalier 
errant  1761-71  H.  WALPOLB  Vertue's  Anecd.  Faint. 
(1786)  I.  206  Another  person  of  some  note.. was  Sir  John 
Godsalve.  created  'knight  of  the  carpet  at  the  king's  corona- 
tion. 1673  COWELL  /nter/>r.,  *  Knights  of  the  Chamber,.. 
seem  to  be  such  Knights  Batchelors  as  are  made  in  time  of 
Peace,  because  knighted  commonly  in  the  Kings  Chamber. 
1788  Picturesque  Tour  thro'  Europe  18  The  ""Knights  of 
Justice  are  alone  eligible  to  the  po>ts  of  Bailiffs,  Grand  Priors, 
and  Grand  Masters;  tne  *Knighls  of  Grace  are  competent 
to  all  excepting  these,  c  1400  Ywaine  -V  Caw.  5  Ywayne  and 
Gawayne  ..  war  *knightes  of  the  tabyl  rownde.  1774 
WARTON  Hist  Eng.  Poetry  in.  (1840)  I.  113  The  achieve- 
ments of  king  Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the  round  table. 
1614  SKLDEN  Tit/es  Hon.  305  *Kmghts  of  the  Spurre,  or 
those  which  generally  are  known  by  the  name  of  Knights. 
1718  MOTTEUX  Qitix.  i.  xvi,  The  champion  that  routed 
them  is., the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  otherwise 
called  the  *Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance, 

b.  Denoting  a  member  of  some  order  of  knight- 
hood, as  Knight  of  the  BATH,  GARTER,  THISTLE, 
etc.  q.  v.    Knight  of  St.  John ,  of  Malta,  of  Rhodes 
=  HOSPITALLER  3.    Knight  of  the  Temple^  TEMP- 
LAR.    Knight  of  Windsor,  one  of  a  small  number 
of  military  officers  (inilitary  knights  of  £K.)  who 
have  pensions  and  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle. 
(From  1797  to  1892  there  were  also  naval  knights 
of  IV.  ;  cf.  ii.)     t  Also,  jocularly,  Knight  of  the 
forked  order\  seeFoRKED4b;  Knight  of  the  order 
of  the  fork,  one  who  digs  with  a  fork  (cf.  12  c). 

a  1500  [see  GARTER  sb  z],  1330  PALSGR.  236/2  Knight  of 
the  order  of  saynt  Michael).  1608  MIDDLE-TON  Mad  World, 
trty^  Musters  it.  v,  Many  of  these  nights  will  make  me  a 
knight  of  Windsor.  1630  J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  G*eat  Eater 
of  Kent  4  Some  get  their  living  by  their,  .feet,  as  danceis, 
lackeyes,  footmen,  and  weavers,  and  knights  of  the  public ke 
or  common  oider  of  the  forke.  1631  T.  POWELL  Tom  All 
Trades  (1876)  171  A  poore  Knights  place  of  Windsor.  1632 
MASSINGEK  Maid  of  Hon.  i.  i,  You  aie,  sir,  A  Knight  of 
Malta,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  Have  served  against  the  Tuik. 
1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  690/1,  8  Persian  Horses 
led  by  eight  Knights  of  the  Golden  Sun.  1711  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4799/1  The  Marquis  de  Suza..was  lately  Install'd 
Knight  of  the  Older  of  St.  Maurice.  1783  Royal  Warrant 
in  Nicholas  Hist.  Ord,  Knighthood  (1842)  IV.  6  Letters 
Patent.  ,for  creating  a  Society  or  Brotheihood,  to  be  called 
Knights  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  Saint  Patrick.  1803 
Naval  Ckron.  IX.  158  Seven  Lieutenants  of  the  Navy  are 
to  be  installed  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor.  1856  EMERSON 
Eng.  Trait*,  Manners  Wks.  (Uohn)  II.  49  The  Knights  of 
the  Bath  take  oath  to  defend  injured  ladies. 

c.  Forming    various    jocular    (formerly    often 
slang)  phrases  denoting  one  who  is  a  member  of 
a  certain  trade  or  profession,  has  a  certain  occupa- 
tion or  character,  etc. 

In  the  majority  of  these  the  distinctive  word  is  the  name 
of  some  tool  or  article  commonly  used  by  or  associated  with 
the  person  designated,  and  the  number  of  such  phrases  may 
be  indefinitely  increased.  Examples  are  : 

l/CxtfXtteftAt  Made, 'a.  Hector  or  Bully'  (B.  E.  Diet.  Cant. 
Crew,  aijoo).  Knight  of  the  brush,  a  painter,  an  artist. 
Knight  of  the  cleaver,  a  butcher.  t  Knight  of  the  collar, 
one  who  has  been  hanged.  Knight  of  the  cue,  a  billiard. 
player,  t  Knight  of  the  etboiv^  a.  cheating  gambler, 
t  Kn  :ght  of  I  he  field,  a  tramp,  t  Knight  of  the  grammar, 
a  schoolmaster.  ^Knight  of  (the)  industry^  sharper  or 
swindler  (F.  chevalier  d 'Industrie) .  t  Knight  of  the  knife, 
a  cutpurse.  Knight  of  the  needle,  shears,  thimble,  a  tailor. 
Knight  ofthepcn,^  clerk  or  author.  Knight  of  the  pestle, 
an  apothecary.  Knight  of  the  quill^  a  writer,  author. 
Knight  of  the  road,  a  highwayman.  Knight  ofthespieot, 
a  tapster  or  publican.  ^Knight  of  the  favour,  a  smoker. 
Knight  of  the  u'/tif,  a  cuuthman,  Knight  of  the  wheeit  a 


cyclist.     Knight  of  the  whipping-frost  t  a  sharper  or  other 
disreputable  person.    See  also  KNIGHT  OF  THE  rosy. 

1885  Longni.  Mag.  Nov.  78  A  distinguished  "knight  of  the 
brush,  c  1554  /uteri.  Youth  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  15  Thou 
didst  enough  there  For  to  be  made  *knight  of  the  collar. 
1887  Graphic  15  Jan.  55/2  The  '  *knights  of  the  cue'  keep 
the  balls  a-rolling.  1693  H  union  rs  Town  92  Sharpers  are 
divided  into  Bullies  and  *Knights  of  the  Elbow.  1508 


KENNKDIE  Fly  ting  tu.  Dunbar  430  Because  that  Scotland  of 
thy  begging  irkis,  Thowscapis  in  France  to  be  a*knycht  of 
the  felde.  1692  WASHINGTON  tr.  .Milton's  Def.  Pop.  viii. 
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M.'s  Wks  (1851)  185  A  Stipend  large  enough  for  a  *Knight 
of  the  Grammar,  or  an  Illustrious  Critick  on  Horseback. 
1658  CLEVELAND  Rustic  Rampant  Wks.  (1687)  475  Our 
Hacksters  Errant,  of  the  Round  Table,  *Knights  of  Indus- 
try. 1668  ETHEREDGE  Sheivou'difShe  cou'd  in.  iii, Let  me 
commend  this  ingenious  Gentleman  to  Your  Acquaintance; 
he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Industry.  1751  SMOLLETT  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  III.  Ixxxiv.  310  Our  hero  was  a  professed  enemytpall 
knights  of  industry.  1614  B.  JONSON  Barth.  Fair  n.  iii,  Is 
this,  .a  *knight  of  the  knife?  ..  I  mcane..a  cutpurse.  1778 
KOOTE  Trip  Calais  i.  24  The  *knights  of  the  needle  are 
another  sort  of  people  at  our  end  of  the  town,  a  1735 
ARBUTHNor  Ess.  Afroth.  Wks.  1751  II.  iii  There  being  no 
part  of  Mankind,  that  affords  a  greater  variety  of  uncommon 
Appearances  than  the  *  Knights  of  the  Pestle.  \&)\-*Gen!L 
Jrtil.  Mar.  2, 1  know  some  of  your  sturdy,  tuff  *Knights  of 
the  Quill,  your  old  Soakers  at  the  Cabbaline  Font.  1665  R. 
HEAD  Entf.  Rogue  xxvi.  86  An  Oath,  which  every  young 
Thief  must  observe  ..  at  his  investation  into  the  honour  of 
one  of  the  *Knights  of  the  Road.  i8ai  SCOTT  Kenitw,  viii, 
When  an  old  song  comes  across  us  merry  old  *knights  of  the 
spigot,  it  runs  away  with  our  discretion.  i8ia  Sporting 
Ala?.  XXXIX.  139  A  gallant  *kn!ght  of  the  thimble.  1630 
J.  TAYLOR  (Water  P.)  Great  Eater  of  Kent  5  Some  [live]  by 
smoake;  as  tobacconists,  *knights  of  the  vapour,  gentlemen 
of  the  whifTe,  esquires  of  the  pipe,  1813  Examiner  8  Feb. 
84/2  We  cannot  too  often  caution  the  *Kmghts  of  the  Whip 
against  so  dangerous,  .a  practice.  1819  SCOTT  Let.  to  Sort 
Walter  4  Sept.  in  Lockhari,  Blacklegs  and  sharpers,  and 
all  that  numerous  class  whom  ..  we  [call]  *knights  of  the 
whipping-post. 

d.  Knights  of  Labour,  an  extensive  association 
in  the  United  States,  embracing  many  of  the  Trade 
Unions;  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  secret  order, founded 
at  Washington  in  1864  (Funk  Stand.  Diet!). 

1886  Harper's  Weekly  3  Apr.  213/3  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  was  founded  in  1869  by  five  workmen  of 
Philadelphia.  1888  BRYCE  Amcr.  Commiu.  II,  m.  Ivi.  370 
The  enormous  oigan  ization  or  league  of  trades  unions  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labour. 

III.  13.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

a.  With  knight-*  as  knight-martyr  \   f  knight- 
bairn,  a  male  child ;  f  knight-cross  —  knighfs 
cross  ;     t  knight -money  —  knighthood-money  ; 
f  knight-weed,  the  dress  of  a  knight ;  fknight- 
wered,  a   band   of  warriors;    f  knight -wife,  a 
female  knight  or  warrior. 

£•1205  LAY.  15526  5>f  rnon  funde..aeuer  sel  *cniht  barn,  be 
naeuere  feeder  no  ibaed.  1723  BRADLEY  Fa»i.  Diet.,  Jeru- 
salem-Cross, called  by  some  the  ^Knight,  or  Scarlet  Cross. 
1826  W.  E.  ANURBWS  Exam.  Fox's  Cat.  Prof.  Saints  49 
The  condemnation  of  this  ..  gentlewoman  and  '"knight- 
martyr.  1643  PRYNNE  Sov,  Power  Parlt.  n.  31  "Knight- 
mony,  Ship-mony(wiih  sundry  other  unlawful!  Taxes.  1340- 
70  Alisannder  544  Hee  cast  of  his  *Knightweede,  &  clones 
hyin  neew.  c  1205  LAY  26766  Al  J>a  *cniht-weorede  fiuen  an 
heore  steden.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  205/2  A  *knyghte  wyffe, 
inilitissa. 

b.  With  knighCst  chiefly  in  names  of  plants  : 
knight's  cross,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  L.  chalcedonica  ; 
f  knight's  milfoil,  a  yellow  species  of  Achillea\ 
t  knight's   pondwort,   Water-soldier,   Stratiotes 
afoides\   knight's  star,  -star  lily,    the  amaryl- 
lidaceous  genus  Hippeastnim\  f  knight's  water- 
sengreen,  wort,  woundwort  =»  knight's  pond- 
wort.     See  also  KNIGHT'S  FEE,  KMGHT-SERVJCE. 

1760  J.  "Lve-fntrod.  fiot.App.  316  "Knight's  Cross,  Lychnis. 
1578  LVTE  Dodoens  i.  ci.  143  The  second  is  called.. in  Eng- 
lish *  Knights  Milfoyle ;  souldiers  Yerrow,  and  yellow 
knighten  Yenow.  Ibid.,  The  first  is  called  ..  in  English 
Knights  worte,  Knights  wounde  worte,  or  Knightes  w.iter 
woundworte,  ^Knights  Pondeworte, and  of  some  Knights 
water  Sengreene.  1853  Loudon's  Encycl.  Plants  u76 
*Knight's  Star  1866  Treas.  Hot.  590/2  The  Knight's  Star 
Lily,  a  genus  ..  consisting  of  South  American  and  West 
Indian  bulbs,  remarkable  for  their  showy  flowers, 

C.  With  knighten  (ME.  gen.  pi.) :  knighten 
court  (also  knights-court)  :  see  quot.  1701  ; 
knighten-gild,  a  gild  of  knights;  knighten- 
milfoil  —  knighfs  milfoil \  knightenspence, 
some  local  rate;  knightenway,  a  military  road; 
knighten-yarrow  =  knighfs  milfoil. 

c  1050  Charter  Edw.  Confessor  in  Calendar  Letterbks.^ 
Guildhall  London  (1891)  III.  218  Mine  men  on  Anxioce 
cnihte  *ilde  (read  mine  men  on  Englisce  cnihte  .cilde.] 
1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  K.  xix.cxxix.  (Add.  MS.)  If.  332 
Agger  is  an  huple  of  stones  or  a  tokene  in  ^  hihe  way  and 
histories clepijj  such  awey  kny^iene vfzys[viamtnilitarem}. 
1467  in  Eng.  Gilds (ifyo)  390  That  then  he  pay  taske  tallage, 
knyghtenspence,  wacches,  and  other  charges.  1578  LYTE 
Dodoens  i.  ci.  143  Yellow  knighten  Yerrow.  fotef.t  The 
other  with  the  thousand  leaues,  called  Knighten  Mylfiile. 
1631  WKEVER  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  426  King  Edgar  established  ! 
here  without  Aldgate  a  Knightengield  or  Confrery,  for 
thirteene  knights  or  souldiers.  1701  Cowelfs  Interpr.. 
Knighten-Cowrt,  Is  a  Court-Baron  or  Honor-Court,  held 
twice  a  Year  under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  at  his  Palace 
there ;  wherein  those  who  are  Lords  of  Manours,  and  their 
Tenants,  are  Suiters. 

Knight  (nait),  v.  Also  3  kni5ti,  3-4  knigte, 
4  knyhte,  kny;te.  [ME.,  f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
dub  or  create  (one)  a  knight. 


a  1300  K.  Horn  492  Hit  nere  nojt  forlorn  For  to  kni3te 
child  Horn.  Ibid.  644  Nu  is  ^i  wile  ijolcle,  King,  bat  bu  me 
kni^ti  woldest.  1362  LANGL.  P,  PI.  A.  i.  103  And  crist  king 
of  kingesknUtidet^.n  knyht  ide]tene,Cherubin  and  Seraphin 

kn 
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knighted.  1713  ADDISON  Speet.  No.  299  fa,  I  was  knighted 
in  the  thirty  fifth  Year  of  my  Age.  1876  I.  SAUNDEPS  Lion 
in  Path  xii,  Sir  Richard  Constable  had  been  knighted  by 
King  James. 

Hence  Kni  -gated  ppl.  a. 

1656  S.  HOLLAND  Don  Zara,  n.  iv.  101  That  his  Isabel  and 
Mortimer  was  now  compleated  by  a  Knighted  Poet.  1896 
J.  H.  WYLIE  Hist.  Eng.  Hen.  7K,  III.  321  The  flood  of 
knighted  names  in  the  lists  of  fighting  men. 

Knightage  (nai-teds  :  .   [f.  KNIGHT  sb.  +  -AGE.] 

a.  A  body  ofknights  ;  the  whole  body  of  knights. 

b.  A  list  and  account  of  persons  who  are  knights. 
1840  DOD  (title)  The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage, 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1858  CARLYLE  Fredk.  Gt.  \. 
in.  v.  238  He  rode  thither  with  his  Anspach  Knightage  about 
him,  '  four-hundred  cavaliers  '.  1900  Whitakcr's  Peerage  44 
Wherever  in  the  Knightage  the  husband  is  styled  '  Sir  ,  the 
wife,  in  conventional  usage,  has  the  title  '  Lady  '  or  '  Dame  '. 
Kni'ght-e'rrant.  PI.  knights-errant.  In  7 
erron.  -errand.  [See  ERRANT  a.  I.] 

1.  A  knight  of  mediaeval  romance  who  wandered 
in  search  of  adventures  and  opportunities  for  deeds 
of  bravery  and  chivalry. 

13..  Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  810  He  calde,  &  sone  fc>er  com  A 
porter..  &haylsed  be  knyjt  erraunt.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1311 
Jondur  ys  a  kny^the  erraunt.  1612  SHELTON  Ouix,  i.  (1652) 
2  The  Knight-Errant  that  is  lovelesse,  resembles  .  .  a  body 
without  a  soul  1641  BROME  JoviallCrew  in.  Wks.  1873  III. 
394  Never  did  Knight  Errants  .  .  merit  more  of  their  Ladies. 
1712  STEELE^^C/.  No.  540*4  In  Fairy  -land,  where  knights. 
errant  have  a  full  scope  to  range.  1713  BERKELEY  Guard. 
No.  83  p  5  From  what  giants  and  monsters  would  these 
knight-errants  undertake  to  free  the  world?  1847  PRESCOTT 
Peru  (1850)  II.  224  A  cavalier,  in  whose  bosom  burned  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  a  knight-errant  of  romance. 

attrtt.  1768-74  TUCKER  Li.  Nat.  (1834)  1.  668  This  knight- 
errant  humourof  seeking  adventures  and  perilous  encounters. 
1868  W.  CORY  Lett,  fy  ^rnls.  (1897^  223  The  armies  which 
resisted  Bonaparte,  and  made  us  the  knight-errant  nation. 

2.  tramf.    One  compared  to  a  knight-errant  in 
respect    of   a    chivalrous    or    adventurous    spirit. 
Sometimes  used  in  ridicule,  with  allusion  to  the 
character  or  actions  of  Don  Quixote. 

[1507  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fl^,  v.  iv.  24  Come,  come,  you  shee. 
knight-arrant,  come.]  1751 


, 

EARL  ORRERY  Retnarks 

(1752)  1  15  Descartes  was  a  knight  errant  in  philosophy,  per- 
petually mistaking  windmMs  for  giants,  a  1857  R.  A. 
VAUGHAN  Essays  <y  Rent,  (1858)  I.  38  Reason  was  the  knight- 
errant  of  speculation. 

Hence  Knight-e'rranting-  gerund  or  pr.  pple., 
playing  the  part  of  a  knight-errant. 

1860  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt.  III.  cvii.  21  You  are 
not  to  go  out  knight-err  an  ting  in  all  corners  of  the  town. 

Knigbt-e-rrantry.    [f.  prec.  +  -BY.] 

1.  The  practice  of  a  knight-errant;  the  action  of 
knights  who  wandered  m  search  of  adventures. 

_  1654  GAYTON  Pleas.  Notes  9  This  order  of  Knight-errantry 
is  very  ancient  ;  when  there  were  but  three  persons  in  the 
World,  one  was  of  this  order,  even  Cain.  1764  REID  fftfuiry 
I.  Ded.  95  If  all  belief  could  be  laid  aside,piety,friend*.hip,&c.l 
would  appear  as  ridiculous  as  knighterrantry.  1814  SCOTT 
Chivalry  _(i874>  9  They  achieved  deeds  of  valour  ..  only 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  knight-errantry.  1860  ADLEB 
FauneCs  Prov.  Poetry  xv.  342  In  the  poetical  monuments 
of  Southern  France  I  find  the  most  ancient  indications  of 
knight-errantry. 

attrib.  1645  EVELYN  Diary  n  Apr.,  The  prizes  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  ladies  after  the  knight-errantry  way. 

2.  Conduct  resembling  that  of  a  knight-errant  ; 
readiness  to  engage  in  romantic  adventure.     Often 
depreciative  :  Quixotic  behaviour. 

1659  GenfL  Calling  (1696)  104  But  to  anticipate  the  Pro- 
posal, to  go  in  quest  of  such  Opportunities,  looks  with  them 
like  a  piece  of  Knight-errantry.  1711  STEELE  Spect.  No.  168 
F  5  It  is  a  noble  Piece  of  Knight-  Errantry  to  enter  the  Lists 
against  so  many  armed  Pedagogues.  1831  BREWSTER  Newton 
(1855)  II.  xv.  73  The  charge  of  knight  errantry  which  New. 
ton  had  made  against  Leibnitz,  .for  challenging  the  English 
to  the  solution  of  mathematical  problems.  1853  WHITTIEK 
Prose  Wks.  (1889)  II.  427  That  spiritual  knight-errantry 
which  undertakes  the  championship  of  every  novel  project 
of  reform. 

3.  The  body  of  knight-errants.  rare. 

1860  C.  SANCSTER  Hesperus,  etc.  35  He,  Prince  of  Love's 
knight-errantry.  187*  TENNYSON  Gareth  613  That  old 
knight-errantry  Who  ride  abroad  and  do  but  what  they  will. 

K  nigh  t-e'rr  ant  ship.  rare.  [See  -SHIP.] 
The  condition  or  personality  of  a  knight-errant. 

1640  IIROME  Sparagits  Garden  i.  iii.  Wks.  1873  III.  125  My 
house  shall  bee  no  enchanted  Castle  to  detaine  your  Knight- 
errandship  from  your  adventures.  1736  LEDIARD  Life  Marl. 
borough  I.  50  There  was  a  more  daring  set  of  People,  with 
whom  His  Knight-Errantship  had  to  encounter. 

Knightess  (naHes).  rare.  [f.  KMGHT  sb.  + 
-Essi.j  a.  A  woman  who  fights  like  a  knight. 
b.  A  female  member  of  a  knightly  order,  c.  The 
wife  of  a  knight. 

*  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  iv.  viii.  (Arb.)  78  Too  it  againe, 
my  knightesses,  downe  with  them  all.  1693  tr.  Emihanne's 
Hist.  Monast.  Ord.  n,  ii.  238  The  Order  of  the  Nuns 
Knightesses,  Sword-bearers  of  St.  James  in  Spain.  1843 
Mirror  \\.  161/2  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  well  as 
Knights  there  were  knightesses,  or  ladies,  of  that  order. 
1845  DISRAELI  .$><V/n.  ii,  The  'honourable  baronctess'.  .or 
the  '  honourable  knighttn  '. 


KNIGHTFTJLLY. 

Kni-ghtfully,  adv.  iunce-u'J.  [cf.  manfully.] 
Like  a  knighl,  bi.i 

1845  Wixa.Mirr.  Faith  3_-  Gallantlyand  knightfully  They 
loil'd  ihc  live-long  day. 

Knight-head  (nai-tibed).  Xaut.  a.  One  of 
two  large  timbers  in  a  vessel  that  rise  obliquely  from 
the  keel  behind  the  stem,  one  on  each  side,  and 
support  the  bowsprit,  which  is  fixed  between  them; 
called  also  ballard  timbers,  fb-  A  windlass-bitt 
(pbs*.  fc.  =  KNIGHT  8 


iju  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipbuild.  Assist,  115  They  are 
reev'd  through  Knight  heads,  and  so  bal'd  home.  1769 
FAL>  farine  (1789),  Knight-Heads,  two  strong 

•  -  of  limber,  fixed  on  the  oppose  sides  of  the  main-deck, 
aliitie  behind  the  fore-mast  ..They  are  sometimes  called  the 
.uid  in  this  sense  their  upper  parts  only  are  denominated 
knight-heads,,  .being  formerly  embellished  with  a  figure  de- 
signed to  resemble  a  human  head.  .  Knight-heads,  was  also 
a  name  formerly  given  to  the  lower  jear-blocks,  which  were 
then  no  other  than  bits.  1883  Cent.  Mag.  Oct.  946/2  Her. . 
bows  would  be  buried  in  a  smother  of  foam  clear  to  the 
knight  heads. 

t  Kni'ghthed,  -hede.  Obs.  Also  kniht-, 
knijt-,  etc.  see  KNIGHT  sb.) ;  4  -ed  e,  5-6  Sc. 
-held.  [f.  KNIGHT  sb.  +  -HEAD.  Cf.  next.] 

1.  The  rank  of  a  knight :       KNIGHTHOOD  2. 

c  1315  Metr.  Horn.  139  A  kniht  That  thoru  kind  was  bond 
and  thralle  Bot  knihthed  gat  he  wit  catelle.  £1475  Rauf 
Coiljear  960  Schir  Rauf  gat  rewaiid  to  keip  his  Knicht- 
heid.  1500-20  DL-NBAR  Turnament  56  To  comfort  him,  or 
he  raid  forder,  The  Devill  off  knychtheid  gaif  him  order. 

2.  The  vocation  of  a  knight :    =  KNIGHTHOOD  3. 
c  1375  AV.  Leg.  Saints  xvi.  (Magdalene]  70  To  k[n]ychthed 

hyre  brubir  lazare  Halely  hyme  gafe,  &  lylil  rocht  Of  landis. 
1490  CAXTON  Eneydos  IvL  153  He  hadde  lefte  his  offyce  and 
hadde  taken  hym  self  to  the  fayttes  of  knygthed.  c  1500 
Lancelot  822  He  goith  ymong  them  in  his  hie  curage,  As  he 
that  had  of  knyghthed  th»wsage. 

3.  Knightly  character   or  accomplishments:   = 
KNIGHTHOOD  4. 

<zi3oo  Cursor  M.  8422  To  be  lered  him-self  to  lede,  Wit 
clerge  bath  and  wit  knighthede.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  5549 
Of  knighthede  to  count  bere_  was  the  clene  floure.  1450-70 
Golagros  ft  Gavj.  376  Thai  war  courtes  and  couth  thair 
knyghthed  to  kyth.  1513  DOUGLAS  &neis  VI.  vi.  39  Eneas, 
ful  of  piete  and  knychtheid.  1535  STEWART  Cron.  Scot.  I. 
575  Suppois  he  was  of  all  knychtheid  the  floure. 

4.  A  body  of  knights,  or  (  =  L.  militia)  of  fight- 
ing men :   =  KNIGHTHOOD  5. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxix.  iPlacidas)  68  A  knycht  callit 
placydas  Prynce  of  his  knychted  was.  1382  WYCLIF  Jer. 
viii.  i  The  sunne,  and  the  moone.  and  al  the  knyjthed  [1388 
knnthod.  L  militia}  of  heuene. 

Knighthood (nsi-t|hud).  Forms:  icnihthSd; 
3-  kniht-.  etc.  (see  KNIGHT),  3-6  -hod,  -hode,  5-6 
-hoode,  6-  hood.  [OE.  cnihthdd,  f.  cniht  boy, 
lad  +  -had  -HOOD.  In  ME.  following  the  current 
sense  of  KNIGHT  ] 

I.  (OE.  cnihthdd.)     fl.  Boyhood,  yonth.   Obs. 
^893  K.  ALFRED  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  5  pa  hwile  be  hit  on 

cnihthade  biS,  &  swa  (oiS  eallne  ^io^oBhad.  c  lOOOjELFRlc 
Gram.  ix.  (Z. )  56  Fubis,  cniht  o&oe  cnihthad. 

II.  '...ME.  and  mod.Eng.) 

2.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

1x1300  K  Horn  440  pat  he  me  give  dubbing  panne  is  mi 
|>ralhod  Iwent  in  to  knijthod  1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  xi. 
222  Kinghod  and  kni^lhod . .  Helpib  nou^t  to  heuene.  1503-4 
Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  31  Preamble,  Diveis  of  the  Kinges 
Subgiettes  . .  ar  commaunded  ..  to  take  uppon  them  the 
honour  &  degree  of  Knyghthode.  1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  fy, 
v.  iii.  i  j2,  I  would  not  take  a  Knighthood  for  my  Fortune. 
1617  MORYSON  /tin  M.  277  A  gentleman.. who  had  long 
been  earnestly  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
'733  POPI;  Hor.  Sat.  n.  i.  22  You'll  gain  at  least  a  Knight- 
hood,  or  the  Bays.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Feb.  9/1  It  is 
expected  that  several  knighthoods  will  be  conferred. 

b.  transf.  Applied  to  one  having  this  rank  ; 
a  knight. 

1598  SHAKS.  Merry  If.  v.  v.  76  [The  Garter]  Buckled    ' 
below  faire  Knight-hoods  bending  knee. 

e.  With  poss.  pron.  as  a  mode  of  address. 

1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  I  only  desired  to  know  if 
your  knighthood  proposed  the  chivalrous  task. 
d.  The  ceremony  of  knighting  a  person. 

1711  MADOX  Exch.  i.  2  There  Coronations,  Marriages 
and  Knighthoods  of  the  King's  Children,  .were  celebrated. 

3.  The  profession  or  vocation  of  a  knight. 

i  "'•I3!5/""?  Jl!eny  I55  in  £-  E-  f-  ('862>  I23  Corteis 

ithod  and  clergye ...  Are  now  so  roted  in  rybaudye 

1481  CAXTON  Myrr.  i.  vi.  31  Yf  the  studye  [of  science]  wente 

out  of  ffraunce,  knyghthode  wold  goo  after.     1593  SHAKS. 

i  ',,{•(!  V  ''  1?  By  that'  and  a"  the  rites  of  Knight-hood 
else,  Will  1  make  good  against  thee..Wbat  I  haue  spoken. 
1700  DRYDEN  Pal.  *  Arc  m.  10  The  champions.  .Who 
ugnthood  loved,  and  deeds  of  chivalry.  1856  R  A 
VAVGHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  145  The  old  virtues  of  knight 
hood — us  truth  and  honour,  its  chastity  and  courage. 

tb.  (tr.  L.  militia.)  Military  service;  soldiery; 
warfare.  Obs. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Cor.  x.  4  The  armers  of  cure  knyithod  ben 

not  floichly.     -  2  Tim.  ii.  4  No  man  holdinge  kny3thod  to 

d  [Vulg.  militant  Deo\,  inwlappith  him  silf  with  worldli 

nedis.    c  1450  tr.  De  Imitatioue  in.  1.  122  pis  frayl  lif,  bat  is 

all  temptauon  and  kni,tho.!e      1535  COVERDAI.E  Judith  vi. 

en  shal  the  swerde  of  my  knyghthode  [  militia  mez\ 

go  Ihorow  thy  sydes.     ,552  HUI.OET,  Knighthode,  milil". 

t.     1  he  character    and   qualities  appropriate   to 

a  knight ;  chivalrousness. 

•377  LANGL.  P_ri.  R.  xv,,,.  96  Cursed  caytyue !  knijthod 

I/1   1       •?"?'  S°    mVSd°    *    dcd    kxlV.      C  1386    CHAl'CER      '• 

Monks  T.  652  He  was  of  knyghthod  and  of  fre<](,n,  . 
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c  1450  Merlin  56  Ther  Pendragon  dide  merveloise  knyght- 
hode a-monge  his  enmyes  *523  ^u-  BLKNLKS  Froiss.  I. 
ccxcviii.  441  The  noble  knighthode  that  was  in  them  recon- 
forted  them.  1865  KINGSLEY  // 'crew,  iii,  Would  it  grow  and 
bear  the  noble  fruit  of  '  gentle,  very  perfect  knighthood  '  ? 
1873  HAMEKTON  Intell.  Life  vin.  ii.  (1876)  290  The  perfect 
knighthood  of  Sydney. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  knights;  a  company  of 
knights.  Knighthood-en  ant  (cf.  KNIGHT-EKRANT  . 
1377  LANGL.  /'.  PI.  B.  Prol.  116  The  kyng  and  knyjthode 
and  clergye  bothe  Casten  ^at  be  comune  shulde  hem-self 
fynde.  1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  11  b,  By  whiche 
.  .the  people  be  susteyned  the  knyghtehode  multiplied  and 
the  houses  full  of  richesse.  1605  CHAPMAN,  etc.  East'iu.  Hoe 
v,  The  knighthood  now-a-days  are  nothing  like  the  knight- 
hood of  old  time.  1859  TENNYSON-  Guine-cere  457,  I  was 
first.,  who  drew  The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  .. 
together  under  me.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist,  ii.  §  4.  76  It  was 
against  the  centre  of  this  formidable  position  that  William 
arrayed  his  Norman  knighthood. 

t  b.  (tr.  L.  militia)  Military  force,  host.  Obs. 
1382  WVCLIF  Isa.  xiii.  4  The  Lord  of  ostes  comaundide  to 
the  kny}thod  of  the  bataile.  —  Luke  ii.  13  A  multitude  of 
heuenly  knysthod,  heriynge  God,  and  seyinge,  Glorie  be  in 
the  hi^este  thingis  to  God,  —  Acts  vii.  42  To  serue  to  the 
knyjthod  of  heuene. 

6.  attrib.  f  knighthood-money,  a  fine  exacted 
from  personswhorefusedtobeknighted.  (Abolished 
by  Act  16  Chas.  I,  c.  20.) 

c  1670  WOOD  Life  Jan.  an  1643(0.  H.  S.)  I.  79  He  was 
fined  in  October  1630  for  refusing  the  honour  of  knighthood, 


per  an.  that  refused  to  come  in  and  be  dub'd  knights, 
I    was  called  knighthood-money. 

Kni'ghtify,  v.  nonce-wd.    trans.   —  KNIGHT  v. 

1682  MRS.  BEHN  Ronnd-hea^is  v.  i,  I  wonder  with  what 

impudence  Noll  and  Dick  could  Knightifie  your  husbands. 

Knrghting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  KNIGHT  v.  +  -ixo1.] 
The  action  of  making  one  a  knight;  the  fact  of 
being  knighted. 

1550  CROWLEV  Efigr.  491  Woulde  God  all  our  knightes 
dyd  minde  colinge  no  more,  than  this  Colierdyd  knyghtyng. 
1614  SELDEN  Titles  Hon.  308  The  Honor  of  taking  armes 
(which  in  our  present  idiom  may  be  calld  Knighting).  1705 
HEARNE  Collect.  28  Sept.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  50  Upon  the  Knight- 
ing  of  Dr.  Hann's  and.. Dr.  Wm  Read.  1876  FREEMAN 
Norm.^  Conq.  V.  xxiii.  324  Randolf  of  Chester  was  at 
Henry's  knighting,  and  did  homage  to  David. 

b.  attrib. ,  as  knighting-sword;  f  knighting- 
money  =  knighthood-money. 

1625  in  Crt.  f,  Times  C/ias.  I  (1848)  I.  15  On  Monday, 
Maurice  Abbot . .  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  king's  knighting 
sword.  1641  J 'nils.  Ho.  Coiani.  XI.  145  For  the  Judges, 
untowhich  the  Consideration  of  Knighting-moneyis  referred. 

t  Kni'ghtless,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  KNIGHT  sb. 
+  -LESS.]  Unbecoming  a  knight ;  nnknightly. 

1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  yi.  41  Thou  cursed  miscreaunt.That 
hast  \vith  knightlesse  guile ..  Faire  knighthood  fowlyshamed, 
?  17. .  Ld.  Ingram  xxiii.  in  Child  Ballads  III.  Ixvi  E.  134/2, 
I  laugh  at  the  knightless  sport  That  1  saw  wi  my  ee. 

Knightlihood,  -ness,  etc. :  see  KNIGHTLY  a. 

Knightlike    (nai-tlaik),   a.    and    adv.      [See 

-LIKE.] 

A.  adj.  Like  or  befitting  a  knight ;  knightly. 

f  14*5  WVNTOUN  Cron.  vii.  viii.  20  In  Tornementis,  and 
Justyngis,  And  mony  obir  Knychtlyk  Thyngis.  1574  HEL- 
LOWES  Guevara's  Fain.  Ef.  (1577)  204  Agreeable  to  the  last 
rule,  which  was  the  better  and  more  Knighttike.  1612 
DRAVTON  Poly-olt.  XH.  202  That  great  and  puissant  Knight 
(in  whose  victorious  dayes  Those  knight-like  deeds  were 
done).  1847  TIXNYSOH  Princ.  iv.  577  He  knightlike  in  his  cap 
instead  of  casque,  .assumed  the  Prince. 

B.  adv.   =  KNIGHTLY  adv. 

'375  BAKBOUR  Bruce  xv.  53  Thai  mantemyt  that  gret 
melle  So  knychtlik  apon  athir  syde.  c  1470  HENRY  Wallace 
IX.  1047  Rycht  knychtlik  he  thaim  kend,  In  that  jornay 
othir  to  wyn  or  end.  111649  DRUMM.  OF  HAWTH.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  22  If  he  die,  he  knisht.like  dies  in  blood.  1808 
SCOTT  Marm.  in.  xviii,  If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 

Knightling  (nai-tlirj.:.  rare.  [See  -LING.]  A 
petty  knight 

1640  BROME  Sfaragus  Garden  in.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III.  159 
Tis  such  a  Knightling,  He  but  give  yee  his  Character,  and 
he  comes,  I  warrant  thee.  1845  Lives  Eng.  Saints,  Aelred 
iv.  57  It  was  found  that  every  knightling  possessed  not  only 
a  castle,  but  a  seal,  like  the  king  of  England  himself. 

Knightly  'nsi-tli),  a.    [f.  KNIGHT  sb.  -f  -LY  '.] 

I.  (OE.  cniHltc.)     f  1.  Boyish.  06s. 

a  1000  Prose  Life  Guthlac  ii.  (Goodwin)  12  Ne  he  cnihtlice 
galnysse  nass  begangende. 

II.  ME.  and  mod.Eng.) 

2.  Having   the  rank   or  qualities   of  a  knight ; 
noble,  chivalrous.     Now  rare. 

1382  WYCLIF  2  Mace.  viii.  Q  A  kni^tly  man,  and  in  thingus 
of  bateil  most  expert.  1390  GOWEK  Con/.  I.  184  Elda  the 
kinges  Chamberlein,  A  knyhtly  man  after  his  lawe.  <  1430 
Pilgr.  LyfManhode  III.  Ixiii.  (1869)  173  He  is  michel  the 
more  coiageows  after,  and  the  more  knightlich.  1813  BYRON 
Clt.  Har.  Add.  Pref.,  He  was.. knightly  in  his  attributes. 

3.  Of  things,    actions,   etc. :    Of,   belonging  to, 
suitable,  or  appropriate  to  a  knight,     f  Knightly 

fee  =  KNIGHT'S  FEE. 

CI37S  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxxiii.  (George)  386  His  knychlly 
clething .  he  gef  away  for  godis  sak.  c  1480  HENRYSON  Test. 
Crcs.  510  For  knichtly  pjetle  and  mcmoriall  Of  fair  Cresseid. 
1590  SPENSER  /•'.  Q.  i.  i.  i  As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and 
fierce  encounters  fitt.  c  1630  RISDON  Sttrv,  Devon  §  334 
(1810)  346  William  Fitz-Morice  held  Hagington  by  one 
knightly  fee.  1700  DRYDKN  Theod.  fj  Honvria  389  Preferr'd 
above  the  rest,  Ily  him  with  knightly  deeds.  18341.  RITCHIE 
lYand.  ly  Seine  55  The  use  of  the  knightly  sword  or  lance. 


KNIGHTSHIP. 

4.   Consisting  or  composed  of  knights,  rare. 

1845  S.  AUSTIN  Ranke's  Hist.  Kef.  I.  127  The  knightly 
order  had  taken  no  part  in  the  diet.  1877  Miss  YONGE 
Cameos  IV._xii.  131  The  romances  of  chi\a!ry  which  were 
the  delectation  of  the  knightly  world  in  those  days 

Hence  Kni'ghtlihood  (f  -liede),  Kui-ghtli- 
ness,  knightly  condition  or  qualities. 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  III.  212  Wherof  his  knyhtlihiede  Is  yit 
comended  overal.  1596  SPENSER  F.  Q.  iv.  vii.  45  Some 
gentle  swaine.  .Traind  vp  in  feates  of  armes  and  kni»htli- 
nesse.  1890  '.ELIAN  PRINCE'  Of  Joyous  Card  ii.  47  Sir 
Tristram  yearned  to  largely  breathe  again  Sharp  air  inspirit- 
ing of  kmglulihood.  1900  Longm.  Mag.  July  227  Scott 
has  created  for  us  a  true  type  of  Saracen  knightliness  in 
the  Talisman. 

Knightly  (nsi-tli),  adv.  [f.  KNIGHT  sb.  +  -LY  ^.] 
After  the  fashion  of,  or  in  a  manner  befitting, 
a  knight ;  gallantly,  chivalrously. 


ously.  1593  SHAKS.  Rich.  II,  i.  iii'  "12  Say  .  .  whyThou 
com  st  thus  knightly  clad  in  Armes  !  1822  BYRON  Werner 
iv.  i,  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier?  1859  TENNYSON 
Guinevere  40  He..  Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and 
these  Full  knightly  without  scorn. 

Knight  Marshal  (a  title  of  certain  marshals 
who  were  knights)  :  see  MARSHAL. 

Knight  Of  the  post.  [i.  e.  (?)  of  the  whipping- 
post or  pillory  :  see  quots.]  A  notorious  perjurer  ; 
one  who  got  his  living  by  giving  false  evidence  ; 
a  false  bail. 

1580  E.  KNIGHT  Trial  Truth  39  b,  Men,  .  .who  will  not 
let  to  sweare  vpon  a  booke,  .  .  beyng  hyred  therevnto  for 
money..  called..  Knightes  of  the  poste,  more  fitter  for  the 
Gallowes,  then  to  Hue  in  a  common  wealth  where  Christ  is 
professed.  1592  CHETTLE  Kinde-harls  Dr.  (1841)  n  A 
knight  of  the  post,  whome  in  times  past  I  haue  seen  as 
highly  promoted  as  the  pillory.  1592  NASHE  P.  Penilesse, 
A  Knight  of  the  Post,  ..  a  fellow  that  will  sweare  you  any 
thing  for  twelve  pence.  1597  E.  S.  Disco-j.  Knights  Post  B, 
Knightes  of  the  Poste,  Lords  of  lobs  pound,  and  heires 
apparant  to  the  pillory  :  who  are  ready  to  baile  men  out  of 
prison.  1641  BKOME  Jmiiall  Crev>  Wks.  1873  III.  366  He 
was  taken  up  a  Knight  o'  the  Post;  and  so  he  continued, 
till  he  was  degraded  at  the  whipping-post  a  1716  BLACKALL 
Wks.  (1723)  1.  330  When  once  Men  have  by  frequent  use 
lost  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  an  Oath,  they  easily 
become  Knights  of  the  Post  and  may  be  hir'd  to  swear  any- 
thing. 1772  WESLEY  H'ks.  (1872)  XI.  45  Does  not  the 
publisher  .  .  deserve  to  lose  his  ears  more  than  a  common 
knight  of  the  post?  1819  R.  CHAPMAN  Jos.  y,  132  They 
hired  knights  of  the  post,  who  were  evidences  against  him. 

Klirght-se:rvice.     Also  kriight's  service. 

1.  Under  the  Feudal  System  :  The  military  service 
which  a  knight  was  bound  to  render  as  a  condition 
of  holding  his  lands  ;   hence,  the  tenure  of  land 
under  the  condition  of  performing  military  service. 

a.  1439  RollsofParlt.  V.  31/2  Eny  of  youre  said  Comunes, 
holdyng  of  you  by  Knyghtes  service,  c  1500  Corte  Barune 
in  BOOK  of  Brome  155  If  they  holde  be  skwage,  that  is 
knytes  serwyce.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron.  (1568)  II. 
774  He  hath  nothing  by  dissent  holden  by  knightes  service, 
but  by  socage.  1628  COKE  On  Lit!.  I.  74  Tenuie  by  homage, 
fealty  &  Escuage,  is  to  hold  by  Knights  Seruice. 

0.  c  1500  Corte  Barune  in  Book  ofBrome  155  The  chylde  .  . 
pat  holdith  be  bat  tenuer  of  knyte  serwisse.  1523  FITZHERB. 
Sum.  lib,  What  fees  they  holde  .  .  and  wheder  it  be  by 
socage  or  by  knight  seruyce.  1767  BLACKSTONE  Contm.  II. 
v.  65  This  tenure  of  knight-service  had  all  the  marks  of 
a  strict  and  regular  feud.  1874  STUBBS  Const.  Hist.  I.  x. 
305  As  a  special  boon  to  tenants  by  knight-service,  their 
demesne  lands  are  freed  from  all  demands  except  service  in 
the  field.  1876  DIGBY  Real  Prof  .  L  39  Tenure  per  militiam, 
in  chivalry  or  by  knight-service. 

2.  Jig.  Such  service  as  is  rendered  by  a  knight  ; 
hence,  good  service. 

a.  <ii7i6  SOUTH  Serin.  VI.  vi.  (R.),  He  [the  devil]  never 
knights  any  one,  but  he  expects  more  than  knights-service 
from  him  in  return. 

(3.  1675  tr.  Machiavcllfs  Prince  (1883)  263,  I  have  done 
you  knight-service.  1874  T.  HARDY  Farfr  Mad.  Crowd 
I.  xxv.  283  Doing  the  mistress  of  the  farm  real  knight- 
service  by  this  voluntary  contribution  of  his  labour. 

Knight's  fee.  Under  the  Feudal  System  :  The 
amount  of  land  for  which  the  services  of  an  armed 
knight  were  due  to  the  sovereign. 

Historical  writers  now  agree  that  the  different  knight's 
fees  were  not  equal  in  extent  (see  quots.  1876,  1895);  whether 
they  were  approximately  equal  in  value  is  still  doubtful. 


. 

1387  TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  309  Howmeny  knyjlene 
fees,  now  ineny  teme  lond  [etc.].  1427  Rolls  of  Parlt.  IV. 
318/2  Ye  subsidees  of  ye  saide  Knyghtes  Fees  with  ye 
rate  yrof.  1404  FABYAN  Chron.  vn.  ccxxii.  246  inarg.,  viij. 
hydes  make  a  knyghtes  fee,  by  the  whiche  reason,  a  knyghls 
fee  shuld_welde.  c.lx.  acres.  1602  CAUEW  Corn-wati  36  Com- 
monly thirtie  Acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings 
a  Cornish  Acre,  and  foure  Cornish  Acres  a  Knight's  fee. 


service  every  portion  amounting  to  twenty  pounds  in  annual 
value  constitutes  a  'knight's  fee  ',  for  which  the  service  of 
a  knight  fully  armed  and  equipped  must  be  rendered.  1895 
POLLOCK  8:  MAITLANU  Hist.  Eng.  Law  I.  235  The  term 
'knight's  fee'  does  not  imply  any  particular  acreage  of 
land.  The  knight's  fee  is  no  unvarying  areal  unit;  some 
fees  are  much  larger  than  others. 

Knightship  (nai  t,Jip).     [See  -SHIP.] 

1.  t  a.  The  performance  of  a  knight  or  soldier; 

military  service.    Obs.     f  b.   Knightly  character ; 

valour.  Ots.    c.  The  rank  or  position  of  a  knight ; 

knighthood,     d.  The  territory  of  a  knight. 


KNIGHTTE. 

rt  1175  Cott.  Horn.  243  Cnihtscipe  [L.  militia}  is  marines 
lif  upen  eor5e.  c  1205  LAY.  26747  Cu5e3  eouwer  cniht-scipe. 
c  1325  roeitt  Times  Edw.  II  265  in  Pol.  Songs  (Camden) 
335  Knilitshipe  is  acloied  and  deolfulliche  i-diht;  Kunne 
a  boy  nu  breke  a  spere,  he  shal  be  mad  a  kniht.  c  1330  R. 
BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  14405  Of  knyght-schipe  nobely 
he  proued.  1620  in  Crt.  <y  Times  Jos.  I  (1849)  II.  214  Sir 
James  Whitelocke  is  gone  to  be  judge  of  Wales  and  Chester, 
which  place  came  not  to  him  gratisj  though  perhaps  his 
knightship  was  cast  into  the  bargain.  1843  S.  AUSTIN 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II.  123  A.. government,  .formed  out  of 
the  several  knightships  which  were  now  become  absolute 
and  independent  sovereignties. 

2.   With  poss.  pron.  as  a  title  or  form  of  address. 

1694  MOTTEUX  Rabelais  v.  v.  (1737)  17  We  have  not  the 
Honour  to  be  acquainted  with  their  Knightships.  1831 
Keepsake  307  Gout  and  sixty  well-spent  years  Had  made 
his  knightship  tame. 

fKnightte.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  kny^tte.  [f. 
KNIGHT  si.  +  f  -ie,  -IT  :  but  perh.  some  error.] 
A  knight's  estate  or  property. 

£1380  WYCLIF  JCfo.  (1880)  384  In  be  same  wise  as  )w 
baron  or  the  knyjte  occupie))  &  gouerne[>  his  baronrye  or  his 
kny^tte,  so  after  be  amortesynge  occupieb  pe  clerke..be 
same  lordeschip. 

Knill,  obs.  form  of  KNELL. 

tXnip,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [Parallel  to  GNIP, 
NIP  ;  cf.  LG.  and  Du.  knippen  to  clip,  snip  ;  also 
north,  dial.  KNEP,  knife  to  nibble.]  trans.  Of 
cattle :  To  bite  or  crop  (grass).  Also  absol. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Poems  Ixi.  13  With  gentill  horss  quhen 
I  wald  knyp,  Than  is  thair  laid  on  me  ane  quhip.  1513 
DOUGLAS  /Ends  xu.  Prol.  94  As  far  as  catal . .  Had  in  thar 
pastur  eyt  and  knyp  away. 

fKnip-knap.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Redupl.,  app. 
based  on  KNAP  sb. ;  cf.  snip-snap.]  (?) 

1599  HARSNET  Agst.  Dai-ell  179,  I  told  him.. that  if  he 
would  not  leave  I  would  set  such  a  paire  of  knip-knaps 
upon  him  as  should  make  him  rue  it.  [1600  DARRELL  Detect. 
Harsnet  128  Wee  are  to  observe  heere  that  Shepheard 
threatened  Somers  with  a  Payre  of  Knip-Knaps  if  he  were 
in  a  Fit  again.] 

Knipper,  variant  of  NIPPER. 

Xnipperdolling  (ni-pard^lin).  Ch.Hist.  Also 
6  onipper-,  kniper-,  6-7  -dolin(g,  -dollin.  An 
adherent  of  Bernhard  Knipperdolling,  a  leader 
of  the  Munster  Anabaptists  in  1533-35;  an  Ana- 
baptist ;  hence,  a  religious  fanatic. 

1594  NASHE  Unfort.  Trav.  56  All  the  Crue  of  Cnipper- 
dohngs  and  Muncers.  a  1600  HOOKER  Eccl.  Pol.  vill.  vi. 
S  14  Some  Kniperdoling,  with  his  retinue,  must  take  this 
work  of  the  Lord  in  hand.  1653  J.  LILBURN  Tryed  Ar  Cast 
107  Tyrants,  Traytors,  Murderers,  Knipperdohngs.  1690 
D'URFEY  Collins  Walk  i.  38  Hold,  quoth  Collin,  I  am  not 
such  a  Knipperdollin ;  Not  to  allow . .  That  you  are  stronger 
of  your  hands.  [1823  SCOTT  Peveril  xliv,  Four  Germans . . 
right  Knipperdolings  and  Anabaptists.] 

Knipperkin,  variant  of  NIPPEBKIN. 

fKnipse,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-'.  In  6  knypse. 
[prob.  a.  G.  knipsen  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To 
strike  sharply,  to  rap. 

a  1572  KNOX  Hist.  Ref.  i.  Wks.  1846  I.  147  Rockettis  war 
rent,  typpetis  war  tome,  crounis  war  knapped  [MS.  G. 
knypsed]. 

Knit  (nit),  v.  Forms  :  i  onyttan,  3-4  kuut- 
te(n  (»),  4  kneotte(n,  4-5  knette(n,  4-6  knyt- 
te, knyt(e,  knitte,  6-  knit  (dial.  knet).  Pa.  t. 
i  onytte,  3-4  knutte(K'),  4  knette,  4-5  knyt(te, 
4-  knit  (dial,  knet),  5-6  knytted,  5-  knitted. 
fa.  pple.  i  (se)onyted,  3  i-knut,  4  i-,  y-knyt, 
(y-knitte),  4-6  (-9  dial.)  knet,  (5  -tte,  -te), 
cnyt,  kuyt,  (-ytte,  -y;t,  -ut(t),  4-5  knytted,  4- 
knitted,  knit,  (4-7  knitt(e,  6  nit,  7  knite).  0. 
fa.  t.  6-  (north,  dial.)  knat.  Pa. pple.  3  i-onut- 
ten,  i-enute,  5-6  (9  dial,  and  arc/i.}  knitten. 
[OE.  cnytlan,  weak  vb.  =  MDu.  and  MLG.  kmitten, 
G.  kniilten :— OTeut.  *knuttjan,  f.  stem  knutt-,  of 
OE.  cnotta,  KNOT  sb.  The  pa.  pple.  is  regularly 
knitted,  contr.  knit ;  but  knitten,  after  the  analogy 
of  strong  vbs.,  has  also  been  used,  and  (in  the  north) 
a  strong  pa.  t.  knat ;  cf.  sit,  sat,  sitten.} 

1 1.  trans.  To  tie  in  or  with  a  knot ;  to  tie,  fasten, 
bind,  attach,  join,  by  or  as  by  knotting.  With 
cogn.  obj.  to  knit  a  knot.  arch,  and  dial. 

c  loco  ^ELFRIC  Gram,  xxxvi.  (Z.)  214  Ic  cnytte,  necto.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  I.  218  Cnyte  mid  anum  Srjede  on  anurn 
clsenan  linenan  cla^e.  a  1225  Ancr.  A'.  396  Mon  knut  his 
kurtel  uorte  habben  bouht  of  one  binge,  f  1230  Hali  Meid. 
33  Beo  be  cnot  icnute  anes  of  wedlac.  1377  LANGL.  P.  PI. 
B.  Prol.  169  To  bugge  a  belle  of  brasse..And  knitten  on 
a  colere  . .  And  hangen  it  vp-on  be  cattes  hals.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Man  of  Law  s  T.  209  Thou  knyttest  [v.  r.  knettest] 
thee  ther  thou  art  nat  receyued.  14..  in  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L. 
Poents  (1866)  249  Cryst  for  vs  on  croys  was  knet.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  1356  For  him  behoued  knyt  be  knott 
[of  monkhood].  1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  122  Thre  or  four 
splentes  that  the  bees  may  knitte  theyr  combes  vnto.  1526 
TINDALE  Acts  x.  ii  A  greate  shete  knytt  at  the  iiij.  corners. 
1595  SHAKS.  John  IV.  i.  42,  I  knit  my  hand-kercher  about 
your  browes.  1607  HIERON  Wks.  I.  404  Look  to  the  first 
marriage  that  euer  was ;  the  Lorde  Hunselfe  knit  the  knot. 
1697  DRYDEN  Virg,  Past.  vill.  107  Knit  with  three  Knots 
the  Fillets,  knit  'em  straight.  17. .  Ploughman  i.  in  Burns' 
Wks. ,  His  garters  knit  below  his  knee.  1805  Lng  H.  N.  X 
'Prince'  21  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1846)  VII.  iSguale, 
Knitting  fore  and  mizen  rigging,  and  securing  the  masts, 
t  b.  To  fasten  tip,  shut  up.  Cf.  10  a  and  b.  Obs. 

1398  THLVISA  Bart/i.  De  P,  R.  xvn.  clxxxv.  (1495)  726 
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His  tonge  is  bounden  and  knytted.  ^1400  Rom.  Rose  2092 
Alle  my  jowelle  loke  and  knette,  I  bynde  undir  this  litel 
keye.  c  1425  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  677  Ye  have  hys  tonge  cnyt. 
c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  in.  451  Now  ar  the  weders  cest  and 
cateractes  knyt.  1509  Furl.  Devytles  xxiii,  Thy  conclusyon 
knytteth  me  so  feruently. 

f  c.  To  geld  (a  ram)  by  tying  the  scrotum.  Oaf. 

1607;  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  482  Then  do  they  use 
to  knit  them  [rams],  and  so,  in  time,  their  stones,  deprived 
of  nourishment, .by  reason  of  knitting,  do  dry  and  consume 
away.  1744-50  W,  ELLIS  Mod,  Husbandm.  IV.  I.  129 
When  he  is  five  years  old,  he  is  to  be  knit  and  fatted  off. 
fd.  intr.  To  attach  itself,  adhere.  Obs. 

1571  GOLDIKG  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxvi.  n  Heereunto  knitteth 
rigntuousnesse,  as  the  effect  of  the  cause. 

2.  trans*  t  &•  To  knot  string  in  open  meshes  so 
as  to  form  (a  net)  ;  to  net.    Obs. 

c  1290  .y.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  436/168  Ase  man  knut  a  net :  i-knut 
swijw  harde  and  stronge.  a  1687  WALLER  Mrs.  Baughton 
Wks.  (1730)41  Those  curious  nets.. thy  slender  fingers  knit. 

b.  To  form  (a  close  texture)  by  the  interlooping 
of  successive  series  of  loops  of  yarn  or  thread. 

Now  the  chief  specific  sense.  App.  so  called  from  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  formation  of  network. 

1530  PALSGR.  599/2,  I  knyt  bonettes  or  hosen.  1591  SHAKS. 
Two  Gent.  in.  i.  312  She  can  knit  him  a  stocke.  1660  Seas. 
Exhort,  ii  In  Knitting,  and  Sewing  of  garments.  1776 
ADAM  SMITH  II".  A",  i.  xi.  in.  (1869)  I.  259  In  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knitting  stockings  was  probably  not 
known  in  ..  Europe.  1834-7  SOUTHEY  T  terrible  Knitters, 
We  knat  quorse  wosset  stockings.  1865  MRS.  CARLYLE 
Lett.  III.  288,  I  have  knitted  myself  a  pair  of  garters. 
1889  N.  Jr.  Line.  Gloss,  s.v.,  Oor  Sarah's  knitten  yards 
an'  yards  on  it. 

c.  absoL  or  intr.  To  do  knitting  (as  in  b). 

1530  PALSGR.  599/2,  I  knyt,  as  a  matte  maker  knytteth. 
1591  SHAKS.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  310  Item  she  can  knit.  1859 
DICKENS  T,  Two  Cities  in.  xv,  A  number  of  women,  busily 
knitting. 

3.  trans.  To  interlock,  interlace,  intertwine ;  to 
twine,  weave,  or  plait  together,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  \\\\.  xxii,  Kynge  Mark  and  sire 
Tristram  toke  eyther  other  by  the  handes  hard  knyt  to 
gyders.  15*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  139  The  aungell 
sate  downe  &  knyt  roddes.  &  wrought  on  y"  basket.  1634 
MILTON  Comits  143  Com,  knit  hands.  Ibid.  862  In  twisted 
braids  of  lilies  knitting  The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping 
hair. 

4.  To   draw  closely  together ;    to  contract   in 
folds  or  wrinkles ;  f  to  clench  (the  fist). 

<:i386  CHAUCER  A'nt.'s  T,  270  This  Palamon  gan  knytte 
his  browes  tweye.  c  1489  CAXTON  Sonnes  of  Aymon  i.  48 
He  frompeled  his  forhede  and  knytted  his  browes.  1593 
SHAKS.  2  Hen.  F/,m.  i.  15  He  knits  his  Brow,  and  shewes 
an  angry  Eye.  1602  MARSTON  Antonio's^  Rev.  v.  i.  Wks. 
1856  I.  132  They  all.. knit  their  fists  at  him.  1611  COTGR., 
s'Acroupir,  a  Horse  to  knit,  or  draw  vp,  or  gather  togither, 
his  hinder  parts.  1710  Tailer  No.  253  t  8  May  a  Man  knit 
his  Forehead  into  a  Frown?  1817-18  COBBETT  Resid.  U.  S. 
(1822)  41,  April  18.  Cold  and  raw.  . .  The  lambs  don't  play, 
but  stand  knit  up.  1874  BURNAND  My  Time  iv.  34  Knitting 
his  eyebrows. 

b.  intr.  said  of  the  brows. 

1815  [see  KNITTING  ppl.  a.}.  i86a  J.  GRANT  Capt.  of  Guard 
xx,  His  brows  knit  and  his  eyes  loured. 

5.  trans.  To  make  compact  or  firm  by  close  con- 
traction or  consolidation  of  parts ;  to  make  close, 
dense,  or  hard ;   to  compact ;  to  concentrate. 

1423  JAS.  I  Kingis  Q.  cxciv,  Go  litill  tretjse  ..  And  pray 
the  reder..Of  his  gudnese  thy  brukilnese  to  knytt.  £1560 
A.  SCOTT  Poenis  (S.  T.  S.)  ii.  31  William  wichttar  wes  of 
corss  Nor  Sym,  and  bettir  knittin.  1590  SPENSER  F.  Q.  i.  i.  19 
Knitting  all  his  force,  [he]  got  one  hand  free.  1607  MARKHAM 
Caval.  i.  (1617)  4  The  . .  sharpenesse  . .  [of]  winter  . .  will 
.  .harden  and  knitte  him  [a  foal],  a  1848  R.  W.  HAMILTON 
Rew.  fy  Punishm.  v,  231  With  striving  we  knit  our  strength. 
1872  J.  L.  SANFORD  Esthn.  Eng.  Kings^  Chas.  I  335  His 
mind  was  much  more  firmly  knit.. than  that  of  his  father. 

b.  intr.  (for  refl.}  To  become  compact, firm,  or 
strong  by  close  consolidation  of  parts ;  to  become 
consolidated. 

1605  BACON  Adv.  Learn,  i.  v.  §  4  Young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further 
stature.  1614  MARKHAM  Cheap  Husb.  (1623)  45  After  your 
mares  have  beene  covered,  ..you  shall  let  them  rest  three 
weeks,  or  a  moneth,  that  the  substance  may  knit.  1662 
R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Akh.  §  in.  182  Warm  water,  ..  sprinkle 
this  powder  thereon,  and  keep  it  stirring  with  a  stick, 
otherwise  it  wil  knit  to  a  stone  in  the  bottom.  1727-46 
THOMSON  Summer  1264  Hence  the  limbs  Knit  into  force. 
1821  CLARE  I'ill.  Minstr.  I.  67  Weakness  knits  stubborn 
while  it's  bearing  thee. 

c.  intr.  spec.  Of  fruit :  To  form, 'set*.    Also  of 
the  tree,  or  of  the  blossom  :  To  form  fruit.    (Said 
also  of  com  and  potatoes.) 

£1400  Destr.  Troy  2737  In  the  moneth  of  May..frutes 
were  knyt  [ed.  1874  mtspr.  kuyt].  Ibid.  4973.  1577-87 
HOLINSHED  Chron.  (1807-8)  II.  317  The  fruit  was  knit 
before  the  growth  ..  could  be  hindered.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  I.  473  Some  trees. .doe  not  knit  nor  shew  their  fruit 
immediatly  vpon  their  blooming.  1699  Poor  Man's  Plea  5 
Continued  good  Weather,  .gave  the  Corn.,  time  to  knit 
and  kearn,  as  they  call  it.  1719  LONDON  &  WISE  Compl. 
Card.  33  The  new  Shoots,  .blossom  extremely,  but  little  of 
the  Fruit  knits.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Potatoes  also 
are  said  to  knit  when  the  tubers  begin  to  form.  1894  Cnth. 
News  i  Dec.  8/1  A  friend . .  remarked . .  that  the  gooseberries 
he  had  planted  in  his  garden  were  '  knitting '  welL 

f  d.  Of  a  female  animal :  To  conceive,  form 
fruit :  cf.  quot.  1614  in  b,  and  KNIT///,  a.  3.  Obs. 

1732  W.  ELLIS  Pract.  Farmer  139  At  five  weeks  end  let 
her  take  buck,  that  the  former  brood  may  go  off  before  she 
knits,  about  a  week. 

6.  trans.  To  conjoin  or  unite  closely  and  firmly 


KNIT. 

(contiguous  members,  broken  parts).  Cf.  KNITTED, 
quot.  1855. 

1578  BANISTER  Hist.  Man  i.  3  The  vpper  head  of  the 
thi^he,  where  it  is  knit  with  the  Bone  of  the  hippe.  1676 
WISEMAN  Surg.  (J.),  Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while 
the  parts  are  under  a  discharge.  1715-20  POPE  fliadvm.  393 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel  bone.  1811 
PINKERTON  Pftral.  II.  6^4  A  piece ..  which  had  at  some 
former  time  been  separated  from  it ..  was  again  knitted  to 
the  stock  in  such  a  perfect  manner  that  the  joint  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  1849  MURCHISON  Siluria  111.41  The  whole  of 
the  beds  are  so  knit  together.  1862  STANLEY  Jewish  Ch, 
(1877)  I.  xviii.  346  The  good  physicians  who  knit  together 
the  dislocated  bones  of  a  disjointed  time.  1887  BOWEN 
Virg.  sEncid  n.  786  Huge  timbers  of  oak  knitted  to  timbers, 
a  fabric  that  reaches  to  heaven. 

b.  intr.  To  become   closely  united;   to  grow 
together. 

1612  WOODALL  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653^  91  Leaving  of  the 
grief  undressed  for  two  daies,  that  the  veins  may  knit.  1621 
DONNE  Serin,  xv.  150  And  invites  the  severall  loynts  to 
knit  again.  Mod.  In  young  people  fractured  bones  soon  knit. 

c.  intr.  Of  bees  :  To  cluster  together  in  a  mass. 
Now  dial. 

[1523  FITZHERB.  Husb.  §  122  Whan  the  swarme  is  knytte, 
take  a  hyue  and  splent  it  within.]  1577  B.  GOOGE  Heres- 
laclis  Hnsb.  (1586)  181  Bowes  and  branches,  .  whereupon 
they  may  knit  and  settle  themselves.  1648  MARKHAM 
Honsew.  Card.  in.  x.  (1668)  77  If  your  swarm  knit  in  the 
top  of  a  tree.  1831  W.  HOWITT  Seasons  144  The  queen-bee 
alights.. and  the  rest  of  the  bees  clustering, or  as  it  is  termed 
knitting,  about  her,  form  a  living,  brown,  dependent  cone. 
1879  Miss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  I  never  like  to 
see  the  bees  knit  on  the  ground — it's  a  sure  sign  of  a 
berrin'  [=  burial]. 

d.  trans.  To  form  out  of  parts  compacted,  rare. 
1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropsh.  Lad  xxxii,  From  far,  from 

eve  and  morning  And  yon  twelve-winded  sky,  The  stuff  of 
life  to  knit  me  Blew  hither :  here  am  I. 

7-  fig-  To  conjoin  as  by  knotting  or  binding 
together;  to  bind,  join,  or  connect  firmly;  to  unite 
or  combine  intimately. 

1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  1855  God, .  .First  body  and  saul 
togyder  knyt.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Frankl.  T,  258  Ne  shal 
I  neuere  been  vntrewe  wyf . .  I  wol  been  his  to  whom  }»at 
I  am  knyt.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  295  Manhode  was 
knytte  unto  godhed  in  his  persone.  1547  J.  HARRISON 
Exhort.  Scottes  A  ij,  So  nere  neighbors,  .knitte  in  Christes 
faithe.  1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  HI.  i.  §  6  The  mind 
may  ..knit  some  things  together  in  fictitious  Ideas.  1711 
ADDISON  Sped.  No-  60  F  6  They  [merchants]  knit  Mankind 
together  in  a  mutual  Intercourse  of  good  Offices.  1871  R. 
ELLIS  Catullus  Ixiv.  335  Never  [hath]  love  so  well  his 
children  in  harmony  knitten.  1879  DIXON  Windsor  II.  vii. 


69  These  lords  were  closely  knit  by  marriage. 

b.  intr.  (for  re/I.)  To  j  ' 
unite  closely. 


join;   to  grow  together, 


a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Edw.  /F2o6b,  To.  .allure  the  hartes 
of  other  men,  to  ioyne  and  knit  with  hym,  against  al! 
hostilitie.  1627  E,  F.7/w/..£V/w. //(i68o)6g  And  then  retreat 
to  knit  with  tneir  Confederates.  1770  LANGHORNE  Plutarch 
(1879)  I.  252/1  The  city. .is  broken  into  two  parts  which 
will  never  knit  again.  1832-4  DE  QUINCKY  Caesars  Wks. 
1859  X.  10  Everywhere  the  members  of  this  empire  had 
begun  to  knit ;  the  cohesion  was  far  closer. 

8.  trans.    To  make  or  constitute  by  joining  (a 
covenant,  agreement,  or  the  like) ;    to  make  fast 
or  firm,  to  establish  (a  relation  of  union);  to  'tie', 
*  cement  \ 

13. .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  564  He  knyt  a  couenaunde  . .  with 
monkynd  J>ere.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11863  Soche  acord  was 
here  knyt  with  kynges.  a  1541  WYATT  Deft-nee  in  Wks. 
(1861)  p.  xxxiii,  Them  that  knit  company  with  Chappins. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxv.  xxix.  570  When  peace  was  knit 
again.  1818  CRUISE  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  296  It  was  the  very 
issue,  knit  by  the  express  words  of  the  plea. 

9.  intr.  To  effervesce,  form  froth,  as  wine  or  beer. 
In /a.  //&.,  effervescing,  brisk;  not  still  or  dead. 

[Perh.  related  to  intrans.  senses  under  5.  But  it  may  be 
a  different  word,  and  properly  written  nit :  cf.  a  1700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Nit,  wine  that  is  brisk,  and  pour'd  quick 
into  a  Glass.  1725  in  New  Cant.  Diet.} 

1743  Loud.  $  Country  Brew.  in.  (ed.  2)  220  In  Winter 
they  commonly  heat  their  Parcels  to  invigorate  the  new 
Drink. .and  then.. the  Malt-Liquor  will  knit  and  sparkle  in 
a  Glass,  though  drawn  out  of  a  Barrel.  1766  GOLDSM.  We.  W. 
xvi,  If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  well  knit,  the  gooseberries 
were  of  her  gatheiing. 

10.  Knit  up.    a.  trans.  To  tie  up ;  to  fasten  up ; 
to  string  up,  to  hang ;   to  compose  or  repair  by 
knitting,  lit.  andyfg*. 

cx4oo  Destr.  Troy  2014  pai.. knitten  vp  J>e  saile,  Atyrit 
the  tacle.  Ibid.  11460  All. .knit  vp  pere  couenaunte.  1509 
BARCLAY  Shyp  ofFolys  (1570)  241  All  my  vesture  is  of  golde 
pure,..  In  siluer  net  my  heare  up  knet  1530  PALSGR.  599/2, 
I  knytte  up  a  man,  I  holde  hym  shorte  or  kepe  hym  from 
his  lybertye.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  ii.  37  Sleepe  that  knits 
vp  the  rauel'd  Sleeue  of  Care.  1610  —  Temp.  in.  iii.  89 
These  (mine  enemies)  are  all  knit  vp  In  their  distractions. 
1725  RAMSAY  Gent.  Sheph.  \.  ii,  They're  fools  that  slav'ry 
like,  and  may  be  free ;  The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themselves 
for  me.  1846  TRENCH  Mirac.  xxvii.  (1862)  371  We  see  how 
entirely  his  own  life  is  knit  up  with  his  child's. 

fb.  To  'shut  up*,  take  up;  to  snub.   Obs.  Cf.  i  b. 

1530  PALSGR.  599/2, 1  knyt  one  up,  I  take  hym  up,  I  reprove 
hym.  1571  EDWARDS  Damon  $  Pit/tins  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
IV.  46  So  sternly  he  frowned  on  me,  and  knit  me  up  so 
short. 

C.  To  close  up ;  to  conclude,  finish,  or  end. 

*53°  PALSGR.  509/2,  I  knytte  up  a  mater,  I  make  an  enclc 
or  conclusyon  of  a  matter,  1566  ADLINGTON  Apuleiuz  vin. 
xxxii.  (1893)  163  To  end  and  knit  up  all  sorrow.  1587 
THYNNE  in  Holinshed's  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  377  Before 
I  knit  up  this  exordium.  1622  F.  MARKHAM  ttk.  War  v.  ix. 


KNIT. 

196,  I  will  hcerc  knit  vp  this  Epistle.     1879  FROI'DK  Caesar 
xxv.  434  'I .  -is  being  knitted  up  in  the  deaths 

of  the  last  actors  in  it. 

•fd.  To  sum  up  ;  to  express  concisely.   Obs. 

»S53  Slt9ri  C*tf£h.  in  Lit.  *  Doctr.  Edw.  I  'I "(Parker  Soc.) 
499"  i"  >"°u  lnat  I  knit  up  in  a  brief  abridgment  all  that 
befongelh  both  to  God  and  men  ?  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's 
Ccmm.  84  b,  To  knit  up  the  matter  in  fewe  wordes.  1610 
HOLLAND  Camdens  Brit.  (1637)  280  Briefly  to  knit  up  their 
succession. 

11.  Comb.  Knit-back,  knit-wort,  the  herb  Com- 
frey ;  knit-beggar  =  COUPLE-BEGGAR. 

1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  ccl.vxiv,  It  is  called,  .in  English, 
Comfrey .  .of  some  Kniibacke.  1611  COTGR.  s.v.  Astif^Oreille 
d  'asnt,  th'  hearbe  Comfrey,  kmt-backe,  knit-wort,  blacke- 
wort.  1700  H'ilmslow  Parish  Register  Aug.  25,  in  Kar- 
*aker  £.  Cheshire  (1877)  1-09  Were  married  by  [a]  knit- 
begger,  Daniel  Hulme  and  Esther  Hunt. 

Knit  (nit),  sb.    [f.  KNIT?..] 

fl.  The  style  or  stitch  in  which  anything  is 
knitted  ;  knitted  work  ;  texture.  Obs. 

1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  Shr.  iv.  i.  05  Let.. their  garters  [he)  of 
an  indifferent  knit.  1603  Q.  Eliz.  ll'ardr.  in  Leisure  H. 
(1884)  739/2  A  paire  of  sleeves  of  gold  and  silver  knytl. 

2.  Knitting,  uniting  of  parts,   rare. 

1892  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  7/1  A  palmist  on  Mr.  G.  G. . .  He 
has  the  knits  of  order  hut  no  science. 

3.  Contraction  or  wrinkle  (of  the  brow\ 

1895  Daily  .Vra'j  29  Jan.  5/4  He.  .has.. a  permanent  knit 
of  the  brow. 

4.  Mining:  see  qnot     (Perh.  properly  nit.} 
1881    RAYMOND  Mining  Gloss.,   Knits  or   Knots,  small 

particles  of  ore. 
Knit  (nit),  ///.  a.     [Pa.  pple.  of  KNIT  ».] 

1.  Knotted,  tied,  fastened  together;   contracted 
together :  see  the  verb. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  279/2  Knytte,  nodatus,  nexus,  con. 
nexus.  1605  VERSTECAN  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628)  79  The  knit 
vnitie  and  conioyned  concord  of  the  Saxons.  1715-20  POPE 
Iliad  XX.  554  Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow 
strung.  1851  D.  JERROLD  St.  Giles  xiv.  139  He  turned  with 
knit  eyebrows  to  his  wife. 

b.   \\irfi  qualifying  adv.,  as  well-knit. 

1725  POPE  Odyss.  xvni.  259  Thy  well-knit  frame ..  Speaks 
thee  an  hero,  from  an  hero  sprung.  1871  TYLOR  Prim. 
Cult.  II.  xiv.  122  Well-knit  harangues  full  of  the  poetic 
figure  and  metaphor  of  the  professional  orator. 

2.  Formed  as  a  texture  by  knitting :  see  KMTZ».  3  b. 
Formerly  sometimes  hyphened,  as  knit-stockings. 

[1488  Wilt  in  Rifon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  286,  j  knyt  gyrdyll.] 
1587  HARRISON  F.nglund  \\.  xxii.  (1877)  l.  342  In  colouiing 
their  knit  hosen  1612  STURTEVANT  Metallica  71  Knit  stock- 
ings with  loome,  which  is  a  late  Inuention  of  one  Maister 
Lee.  1720  DE  FOE  Caft.  Singleton  xviii.  (1840)  302  He., 
obtained  it  for  a  knit  cap.  1818  LADY  MORGAN  A  ntooive-. 
(1859)  86  A  knit  silk  scarf.  Mod.  Trade  Rep.,  The  knit 
goods  market  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
f3.  Having  conceived,  pregnant.  Obs. 
1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  218  No  sooner  doth  she 
perceive  herselfe  to  be  knit  with  egge,  but  she  falleth 
presently  to  build  her  nest.  1781  W.  BLANE  Ess.  Hunting 
11788)  118  The  Doe  . .  seldom  holds  an  end,  unless  knit ;  or 
at  the  end  of  the  season  has  kindled. 
Knit,  variant  of  NIT  sb.  and  v. 
Knitch  'nitj).  Nowrf/a/.  Forms :  a.  4  knuoche, 
knohche,  knycche,  4-6  knytohe,  5  knyche, 
6  knoohe,  6-  knitoh.  P.  6  nytohe,  8-  nitoh. 
[ME.  kniicche,  knycche :— OE.  £ecnycc(e  (occurring 
in  the  sense '  bond ') ;  from  same  root  as  LG.  knuck(e, 
Ger.  knocke,  a  bundle  of  heckled  flax.  Ultimate 
etym.  obscure  :  cf.  tocnuicte  and  £ecnyht  from  a  vb. 
cnycc  e  an  in  Lindisf.  Gl.]  A  bundle  (of  wood, 
hay,  corn,  etc.)  tied  together ;  a  sheaf  or  faggot. 

o.  (cgfO  Durham  Ritual  i  Surtees)  59  From  synna  usra 
Sicnyccum  [L.  a  feccatarum  nostrorum  nexifrus}.  Ibid.  66 
Dea8essicnyccum[L.  mortis  nexilrusVi  13..  XI  Pains  of 
Hell  77  in  Minor  Poems  fr.  I'ernon  MS.  253  Ligate  fir 
fascicules  . .  Bynde(>  hem  in  knucchen  [MS.  knucchenus!. 
1 13-.  Coer  de  L.  2085  The  ffootmen  kast  in  knohches 
of  hay,.  .And  ffylde  the  dyke  fful  upryghte.  1382  WVCLIF 


bounde  in  knytches  (1535  nytches]  and  bondeles.'  1481 
Nottinthoun  Rec.  II.  320,  xvj.  knitchc  de  strey  lates.  1510 
Churchw.  Ace.  Slratton  in  A rchxologta  XLVI.  207  Paid 
for  strow  v  knochys  \d.  1552  HLLOET,  Knytchc  or  bo» 


iwnche 


of woode .fascis.  1603  HOLLAND  Plutarch's  Mor.  203  Him- 
seife  tooke  out  of  the  sheafe  or  knitch  the  darts  out  Ijy 
one.  1850  KINGSLEY  Alt.  Locke  xxviii,  If  I  dared  break  a 
hedge  for  a  knitch  o'  wood,  they'd  put  me  in  prison. 

P-«S3S  (see  1398  in  o].  1725  Land.  Gaz.  No.  6447/4 
-taking  Straws  out  of  a  Nitch  of  Straw.  1823  Examiner 
574/1  He  was  seen  to  go  towards  the  thicket,  for  the  pu 
.  .of  getting  a  nilch  of  fern.  1882  West.  Morn.  News 25  Nov. 
4/2  Wanted,  200  Nitches  of  well-made  good  reed,  for 
thatching.  1888  £<<in.  Rev.  July  129  Nitch-is  a  faggot  of 
wood  which  a  hedger  has.. a  right  to  carry  away  at  ni);ht. 

Kni-tchel.   [f.  prec.  +  -EL.]     A  small  bundle. 

*Sf0"?'  ?™BAR  Poems  xxii.  72  Twa  curis  or  thre  hes 
•polandis  Michel!,  With  dispensations  bund  in  knitchell. 
1901  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.,  Knitchell,  a  bundle, .  .a  cluster. 

t  Knitchet.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  KNITCH  +  -ET.] 
A  small  knitch  ;  a  handful  (of  reeds,  etc.). 

(U  '".I"01-  !*'"•  misprint  for  knitclas.  usual  in  Holland. 
:  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  xx.  xvii.  100  The  said  stems  nre 
slit  and  clouen . .  when  they  be  dried,  they  ought  to  i 
up  into  knitcliels  or  handfuls. 

Kni  t-knot.   rare.     [f.  KNIT  ///.  a.  +  KNOT, 
with  effect  of  alternative  reduplication,  as  in  kn 
knock.}     A  knitted  or  knotted  piece  of  work. 
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1703  Country  Farmers  Catech.  (N.),  Not  to  spend  their 
time  in  knit-knots,  patchwork, ..  and  such  like  fooleries. 

f  Kni'tster.  Obs.  rare—*.  [f.  KNIT  v.  + 
-STER.]  =  KNITTER  2.  (In  form,  feminine.) 

1648  MAYNE  Amorous  H'ar  v.  viii,  My  two  Troilus's 
transform'd  to  Knitsters. 

Knitted  (ni-ted),  ///.  a.  [f.  KNIT  v.  +  -ED!.] 
=  KN:T  ppl.  a. 

1855  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Knitted,  applied  to  that  stage 
in  the  union  of  fractured  bones  in  which  ossification  has  so 
far  advanced  as  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  to  a 
broken  limb.  1858  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade,  Knitting- 
machine,  a  machine  for  weaving  and  making  knitted  work. 
1866  J.  B.  ROSE  tr.  Ovid" s  Met.  263  She  sate,  Cross-legged 
and  knitted-fingered  in  the  gate.  1870  MORRIS  Earthly  Par. 
II.  in.  20  She  Set  her  slim  hand  upon  her  knitted  brow. 

Knitter  (ni-taj).     [f.  KNIT  v.  +  -ER  l.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  ties,  knots,  unites,  or 
closely  joins  together,  lit.  andyf^f. 

ci44o  CAPGRAVE  Life  St.  Kath.  iv.  2311  On  oo  god  I 
beleue . .  I  beleue  on  I  hesu . .  I  leue  in  the  goost,  knettere  of 
hem  too.  1587  GOLDIXG  De  Mornay  xiv.  225  Wee  see  in 
mans  body . .  a  greate  nomber  of  sinewes,  Fleshstrings.  and 
knitt.  '  -  


KNOB. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Tat.  Lmt  Prol.(Skeat)  I.  3  The  delicious, 
nesse  of  testes  and  of  ryme,  by  queynt  knittingc  coloures. 
1587  GOLDMO  De  Mornay  x.  (1617)  152  The  knitting  parts, 
!  that  is  to  wit,  the  bones,  the  skin,  the  sinewes  and  such  like. 
1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabclhmcr's  Bk.  Physickc  342/2  Knitting 
and  congealmge  Playsters.  1815  BYKON  Pansina  x  With 
downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow.  1837  HT.  MASTINEAU 
Sac.  Amer.  III.  88  Four  knitting  young  ladies  and  their 
knitting  mother. 

Knitting-needle.     A  long  straight  blunt 

'needle'  or  slender  rod  used,  two  or  more  at 
a  time,  in  knitting ;  either  of  steel  for  fine  work, 
or  of  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  for 
larger  work. 

These  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  kx.-needles  and  kti.- 
fins.  In  Scotland  steel  kn. -needles  are  called  wires. 

1598  FLORIO,  Agvcchiare,  to  knit  with  knitting  needles 
1712  ARBUTHNOT  John  Bull  HI.  ii.  She  would  prick  him  with 
her  knitting  needle.  1889  '  J.  S.  WINTER'  Mrs.  Bob  (1891)  48 
She  plied  her  knitting-needles. 

Knittle  ini't'li.  Also  7  knettel,  7-8  -le,  (S 
nittle,  9,  nettle).  [A  derivative  of  KNIT  v. :  see 


-  -.        _„  '       *  --  -.  .    — - 

,  "LE>  -EL'.     OK.  cnyttels  is  found  once  as  a  gloss 

knitters.    1604  DEKKER  Honest  llfh.  Wks.  1873  II.  74^  He        to  L.  1iervilS.~\ 
means  this  day  to  be  married.  .Frier  Anselmo  is  the  Knitter.  4.1      A     ctrinr,  rt«I    f        *    •  c    . 

2.  One  who  knits  or  works  up  yarn  or  thread       ^.fcJ^L  *    S   °F  "g> 

into  a  looped  texture,  for  hosiery,  etc. 

c  1515  Cocke  Lorelfs  B.  10  Spynsters,  carders,  and  cappe 
knytters.     1601  SHAKS.  Ttuel.  N.  n.  iv.  45  The  Spinsters 


and  the  Knitters  in  the  Sun.  1723  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  6224/9 
Thomas  Pratchitt,  late  of  Nottingham,  Frame  Worfc 
Knitter.  1778  JOHNSON  in  Born-ell  ^  Apr.,  A  knitter  of 
stockings.  1834-7  SOUTHEY  Doctor,  (title)  T '  terrible  Knitters 
e  Dent.  1844  G.  DODO  Textile  Manxf.  vii.  209  A  frame- 
work knitter  (the  technical  name  for  a  stocking  maker). 
b.  A  knitting-machine. 

1890  Chicago  Advance  12  June,  Some  sort  of  an  invention 
..a  knitter. 

1 3.  (app.)  Some  knitted  article  of  dress.  Obs. 

1530  in  Weaver  Wells  Wills  (i%go)  145  My  wyfes  best  cap, 
herbest  gowne,  her  best  knytter.  1532  Ibid.  105  His  eldest 
dowter  a  cape  and  a  knytter — to  the  ijnd  dowter  a  aprone 
and  a  knytter.  1534  Ibid.  107  A  cap  with  a  knytter. 

Knitting  (ni'tirj),  vbt.  sb.    [f.  as  prec.  +  -INQ!.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  KNIT.     Fastening  in  or 
with  a  knot,  tying,  binding,  conjunction,  compact- 
ing, etc.  lit.  andyijf. 

a  1420  HOCCLEVK  De  Reg.  Princ.  4542  Opne  hem  [bags]  j 
hir  knyttynge  al  to  sore  annoyeth.  1:1430  Life  St.  Kath. 
(1884)  42  pe  lawful!  knyttyng  of  matrimony.  1550  BALE 
Image  Both  Ch.  (1560)  A  iij,  The  very  complete  summe  and 
whole  knyttyng  up.  1617  Bp.  HALL  Quo  I'adis  I  §  4  Wks. 
(1628)  691  Blossomes..  nipped.. with  an  Aprill  frost  when 
they  should  come  to  the  knitting.  1874  GREEN  Short  Hist. 
iii.  §  4.  131  The  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into 
a  vast  commonwealth. 

tb.  concr.  A  tie,  fastening,  knot  (lit.  and^f.}.  Obs. 

13..  Sir  Beues  (MSS.  S.  and  N.)  149/3220  On  hur  gurdul 
;he  made  a  knyttyng  riding  {other  MSS.  knotte  riding], 
Aboute  his  necke  jhe  hit  brew  Him  to  honge  hard  and  fast. 
1495  Trcvisa's  Earth.  De  P.  R.  XVIL  clxxiv.  (W.  de  W.) 
V  iv  b/i  Bendes  and  knyttynges  \BodleyMS.  knyttels]  made 
to  bynde  vp  vynes.  01548  HALL(7/ir<w.,  Hen.  I' 1 1 1,  96 
Betwene  the  knittynges  Flowers  of  Golde.  1610  BARROUGH 
Meth.  Physick  i.  xxv.  11639)  .43  Apply  it  to  the  Hanches, 
and  to  the . .  Knittings  of  the  joynts. 

2.  spec.   The  formation  of  a  fabric  by  looping 
(see  quot.  1883).    b.  concr.  Work  so  done  or  made, 
knitted  work. 

1711  ADDISON  Spict.  No.  108  f  3  A  Pair  of  Garters  of  his 
own  knitting.  1880  Miss  BRADDON  Just  as  I  am  vii,  Aunt 
Dora  was  occupied  with  her  knitting.  1882  CAI-LFEILD  & 
SAWARD  Diet.  Needlework  s.  v.,  The  art  of  Knitting  was 
unknown  in  England  until  the  sixteenth  cectury.  1883 
Chambers'  Encycl.V.  810  Knitting  consists  in  using  a  single 
thread,  and  with  it  forming  a  continual  series  of  loops  across 
the  whole  fabric ;  the  next  row  [of  loops]  passes  through 
these  ;  and  they  in  their  turn  receive  another  set,  until  the 
whole  is  completed.  1892  MRS,  ALEXANDER  ForhisSake  L 
220  Please  bring  me  my  knitting. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  knitting-cotton  (cotton 
thread  for  knitting),  knitting-machine,  -mill, -silk, 
-work;  knitting-case,  (a)  =  knitting-sheath;  (b)  a 
case  for  keeping  knitting-needles  in ;   •(•  knitting- 
cup,  a  cup  of  wine  handed  round  at  a  marriage 
feast;  knitting-pin,  fknitting-prick,  knitting- 
wire  —  KNITTING-NEEDLE  ;    knitting-sheath,   a 
cylindrical   sheath    for  holding  a   knitting-needle 
steady  in  the  act  of  knitting;  knitting-stick,  an 
elongated  form  of  the  knitting-sheath.     Also  KNIT- 
TING-NEEDLE. 

1851  lllustr.  CataL  Gt.  Exhib.  786  Complete  fancy  *knit. 
ting-basket.  Ibid.  785  "Knitting  cases.  1888  E.  EGGLESTOV 
Graysons  xxx.  332  She  paused  to  take  the  end  of  one  needle 
out  of  the  quill  of  her  knitting-case.  1851  lllustr.  Catal. 
Gt.  Exhib.  1106  *Knitting  and  sewing  cotton  yarn.  1632 
B.  JONSON  Magn.  Lady  iv.  ii,  Doe,  doe,  and  mind  The 
Parsons  pint  ..  A  'knitting  Cup  there  must  be.  1858 
'Knitting-machine  [see  KNITTED],  1875  KNIGHT  Diet. 
Mech.  1236/2  The  Bickford  knitting. macnine  ..  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  circular  system.  1898  Folk-lore  Sept.  219 
The  old  "knitting-parties  which  once  formed  centres  of 
social  life  in  winter  evenings.  1870  Miss  BHIDGMAN 
R.  Lynne  I.  xi.  178  The.  .click  of  the  "knitting-pins  ceased. 
1597  "''#*  *  /»»•  N.  C.  (Surtees  1860)  283,  ij  Ibs.and  a  half 
of  'knitting  prickes  21.  \,l.  1755  SMOLLETT  Quix.  (1803)  IV. 
82  In  making  'knitting-sheaths  and  plain-work.  1852  MRS. 
STOWE  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xix.  187  Miss  Ophelia.. pulled  out 
her  'knitting-work,  and  sat  there,  grim  with  indignation. 

Knitting  (ni'tiq), ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -IM;  -'.] 
That  knits,  in  various  senses  :  see  the  verb. 


1398  TRKVISA  Barth.  De  P.  tf.xvn.  xcvii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
pred  to  sewynge,  ropes  to  bindynge,  and  strenges  to  schet- 
ynge,  knittels  to  knittynge  [Ligamina  ad  connectentium] 
Ibid.  XVIL  clxxv.  (Bodl.  MS.),  Of  persche  be>  nedefulle 
bpndes  and  knyttels  [ed.  1495  knyttynges]  made  to  bindcup 
vines. 

2.  spec.  a.  Aant.  A  small  line  made  of  yarn, 
nsed  on  board  ship.  Also  attrib. 

1627  CAPT.  SMITH  Seatnans  Gram.  v.  25  Knettels  are  two 
rope  yames  twisted  together,  and  a  knot  at  each  end  where- 
unto  to  sease  a  blocke,  a  rope,  or  the  like.  1762  FALCONER 
Shifwr.  II.  194  The  reef  enwrapp'd,  th'  inserted  nittles  [ed. 
1769  inserting  knittles]  ty'd.  ci86o  H.  STUART  Seaman's 
Catech.  30  Cut  a  nettle  about  two  feet  long.  1867  SMYTH 
Sailor's  Word-ltlt.,  Knittle,  see  Nettle.  Ibid.,  Kettles,  small 
line  used  for  seizings,  and  for  hammock-clues.  1885  J 
RUNCIMAN  Skiff  c  rs ff-  Shellbacks  185  If  any  hammock  looked 
baggy  or  if  the  '  knittles  '  were  not  hauled  taut. 
b.  (See  quots.) 

1847-78  HALLIWELL,  Knittle,  a  suing  fastened  to  the  mouth 
of  a  sack  to  tie  it  with.  Sussex.  1875  in  PARISH  Sussex 
Gloss.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1239/1  Knittle.  .2.  a  draw- 
string of  a  bag  1881  in  Islt  of  Wight  Gloss. 

Knitty,  variant  of  NITTY. 

Knitwork  (ni-twzuk).  [f.  KNIT  ///.  a.] 
Knitted  work  ;  knitting. 

1628  World  encomp.  by  Sir  F.  Drake  74  His  attire  vpon 
his  head  was  a  cawle  of  Knitworke.  1661  MORGAN  SAJt. 
Gentry  i.  viii.  105  Garments  of  Knit-work.  1862  LYTTON 
Str.  Story  1. 202  Resuming  her  knitwork  while  I  read. 

Knive  (naiv),  v.  [f.  KNIFE  sb.,  on  analogy  of 
wife,  wive;  strife,  strive,  etc.]  =  KNIFED. 

1850  F.  WALPOLE  The  Ansayrii  II.  8  A  brute  who  in  cold 
blood  knived  and  tortured  them  with  his  own  hand.  1883 
E.  F.  KNIGHT  Cruise  '  Falcon'  (1887)  53  These  race-meet- 
ings,,, he  said,  end  as  a  rule  in  considerable  kniving. 

Knived (naivd), a.  [f.  KXIFE  .r*.  +  -ED*.]  Armed 
with  a  knife  or  knives. 

1893  \ycstm.  Gaz.  7  Oct.  2/1  The  whole  gang  of  us,  belted 
and  knived,  bronzed  to  the  elbows. 

Kno,  obs.  form  of  KNOW  v. 

Knob  (npb),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4-6  knobbe,  (7 
knobb,knobe),6-knob.  0.  5~7nobbe,  7-9 nob. 
[ME.,  =  MLG.  and  mod.G.  knobbe  knot,  knob,  bud, 
etc.,  Flem.  knobbi(n  lump  (of  bread,  etc.) :  cf. 
KNOP,  NOB,  KNOB,  NUB.] 

1.  A  small  rounded  lump  or  mass,  esp.  at  the 
extremity  or  on  the  surface  of  something,  as  on 
a  stick,  a  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  plate  of 
glass  (see  BULL'S-EYE  i),  the  antenna  of  an  insect, 
the  pistil  of  a  flower,  etc. ;  a  rounded  protuberance, 
boss,  stud ;  the  handle  of  a  door  or  drawer,  the 
hinder  end  of  a  gun  (see  CASCABEL). 

1398  TKEVISA  Earth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  clxi.  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  230  b/2  Hurden, . .  is  clensing  of  offal  of  hempe  oter  of 
flaxe  ..  berof  is  brede  sponne  b1  is  fulle  gtele  :  vneuen  and 
fulofnobbes.  c  1440  t'romp.Par?.  280/1  Knobbe, or  knotte yn 
atre,z'frtex.  1557-8 PH\ER/Eneidvii.  Uj  b,  Another  caught 
a  clubbe,  with  heany  knobbes.  1611  CORYAT  Crudities  15 
He  had  a  long  stafle  in  his  hand  with  a  nobbe  in  the  middle, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  Pilgrims  staffcs.  1774 
FOOTE  Cozeners  III.  Wks.  1799  II.  TOO  That,  .is  a  watch  :  if 
you  touch  the  nob  that  juts  out,  it  strikes  ..  like  a  clock. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  184  Pistfil]... 
Style  thread-shaped. .  .Summit  a  knob.  1833  J.  HOLLAND 
Mamtf.  Metal  II.  278  The  bolt  is  moved  by  ..  a  fixed 
knob  or  handle,  as  in  the  common  door  catch.  1842-76 
GWILT  Archil,  (ed.  7)  §  1872  a,  The  great  advantage  of  sheet 
glass  is  that  of.  .avoiding  the  waste  arising  from. .the  knob 
or  bull's  eye  in  the  centre.  1894  R.  BRIDGES  Feast  iSacchus 
V.  1574  A  little  knob  of  a  nose. 

b.  A  rounded  protuberance  or  swelling  on  the 
skin  or  on  a  bodily  organ;  a  bump,  hump,  wart, 
pimple,  pustule,  etc.  Obs.  or  merged  in  I. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol.  633  The  knobbes  sittynge  on  his 
chekes.  c  1490  fronif.  Par-.:,  280/1  (MS.  K)  Knobbe  of  a 
mannys  hande,  or  in  another  part  of  him  [a  1485  MS. 
S.  knoble  ;  1499  ed.  Pynson  knolle],  callus.  1530  PALSGR. 
326/2  Kyrnell  or  knobbe  in  the  necke  or  otherwhere,^/<JH</r*. 
1599  SHAKS.  Hen.  I-',  ni.vi.  108  His  face  is  all  bubukles  and 
whelkes,  and  knobs,  and  flames  a  fire.  1747  WESLKY  Prim. 
Physic  (1762)  39  It  also  dissolves  any  Knob  or  swelling  in 
any  part.  1822-34  Good's  Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  II.  517  The 
dark-coloured  or  hepatised  knobs. 


KNOB. 

c.  The  bud  or  rudiment  of  a  horn  ;  in  quot.yf^. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  \\.  i.  658  Those  knobs  that  grow  Much 

harder  on  the  marry'd  brow. 

d.  Arch.  A  ronnded  prominence  or  boss  of  carved 
work,  esp.  at  the  end  of  a  raised  moulding  or  at 
the  intersection  of  ribs. 

1730  W.  WARREN  Collectanea  in  Willis  &  Clark  Cam. 
bridge  (1886)  1. 230  The  Cieling  being  Timber-work,  Pannels 
and  Knobs.  1850  WEALF.  Diet.  Terms,  Knot  or  Knol>,  a 
boss  ;  a  round  bunch  of  leaves  or  flowers,  or  other  ornament 
of  a  similar  kind. 

2.  A  prominent  isolated  ronnded  mound  or  hill ; 
a  knoll ;  a  hill  in  general ;  esp.  in  U.  S. 

1650  T.  B.  Worcester's  Apoph.  30  The  ground. .is  said  to 
rise  up,  in  a  round  Knob ;  whereupon  St.  David  pitched  his 
Crosse.  1791  W.  BARTRAM  Carolina.  338  The  surface  of  the 
land. .is.  .uneven,  occasioned  by  natural  mounds  or  rocky 
knobs.  1812  BRACKENKIDGE  \fievis  Louisiana  (1814)  108 
Those  dividing  ridges  of  _streams,  which  in  Kemucky^are 


Pigeon.     1894  'J.  S.  WINTER  '  Red  Coatt 
door  on  which  he  rapped  with  the  *knol 
:8i9  Glover's  Hist.  Derby  I.  177  The  following  . .  are 
:nown  to  the  expert  angler ;  viz.  barm  fly,  black  fly,  •  •  * 


called  Whitemoss  Howe. 

3.  A  small  lump  (of  sugar,  coal,  etc.).  Also 
KNUB,  NUB. 

1676  WORLIDCF.  Cyder  (i(*)i)  150  Bottling  it  with  a  knob 
of  sugar.  1768-74  TUCKER  LI.  Nat.  (1834)  I.  70  Is  your  tea 
bitter  ?  You  may  sweeten  it  by  putting  in  a  knob  of  sugar. 
1801  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ep.  to  Ct.  Rnmford  Wks.  1812 
V.  144  Rummage  the  dark  Coal-hole  of  his  brain  Hut  not 
one  Knob  is  in  it.  1865  Gd.  Words  Feb.  125/1  These 
children  . .  when  they  are  '  very  good ',  and  work  hard,  . . 
sometimes  get  a  '  knob  o*  suck  '.  -on  Saturday. 

4:.  slang.  The  head.     Usually  NOB,  q.  v. 

1725  New  Cant.  Diet.,  Knob,  the  Head  or  Skull.  1888 
M.  ROBERTSON  Lombard  St.  Myst.  xvi,  It  were  s'posed 
the  guilty  deed  were  one  too  much  for  'is  knob.  1899  R. 
Win  i  KING  No.  5  John  Street  xxvii,  They  invariably . . '  ketch 
it  in  the  knob  '  in  the  form  of  bilious  headache. 

5.  A    small   collection    of  widgeons,   dunbinls, 
teals,  or  the  like. 

1875  '  STONEHENGE  '  Brit.  Sports  i.  i.  ix.  §  i  A  '  knob  '  is  a 
still  smaller  number  [than  30]  of  the  above  birds  [wildfowl]. 

6.  =  KNOBSTICK  2. 

1838  Ann.  Reg.  204/1  note.  The  chastisement  of 'knobs',  the 
assassination  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters. 

1 7.  Phr.  To  make  no  knobs :  to  make  no 
difficulty,  not  to  hesitate.  (Cf.  'to  make  no  bones'.) 

1677 GARY  Clironol.  II.  ii.  ill.  xvi.  259  Instead  of  6  Centuries 
defalked  by  the  Jews,  they  make  no  Knobs  in  cutting  offgof 
them  together. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  knob-end,  tail;  knob- 
billed,  -like,  -nosed  adjs. ;  knob-fly,  a  kind  of 
fly  used  in  angling ;  knob-hole,  a  hole  for  the 
insertion  of  a  knob  ;  knob-lock,  a  lock  which  is 
opened  with  a  knob.  Also  KNOBSTICK,  -WEED,  etc. 

1878  GOULD  Birds  N.  (7tuwiiV.pl.  5p»Knob-bilIed  Fruit- 

'  Red  Coals  65  He  came  to  a 
ib-end  of  his  stick, 
•e  well 

kno'wn  to  the  expert  angler;  viz.  barm  fly,  black  fly,..»knob 
fly.  1851  Illustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  1458  The  "knob  holes 
of  the  curtains  form,  in  stitching,  the  grape  leaf.  1861 
BENTLEY  Matt.  Bot.  51  In  touching  a  nettle  lightly,  the 
*knob-like  head  is  broken  off,  and  the  sharp  point  of  the 
sting  enters  the  skin.  1813  Examiner  10  May  294/2  J. 
Charlesworth,..*knob-lock-maker.  1887  RUSKIN Prxlerita 
II.  ix.  331  A  ..  snub-  or  rather  *knob-nosed  ..  simpleton. 
1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gurney  I.  212  An  old  buck-rabbit  with 
a  nob  tail. 
Knob  (nf»b),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  knob  or  knobs;  to 
form  knobs  upon. 

1879  Span's  Encycl.  Indust.  Arts  I.  701  A  thin  sheet  of 
copper,  whose  surface  has  been  'knobbed',  or  raised  into 
rows  of  oval  knobs,  by  the  application  of  a  blind  punch. 

2.  intr.  To  form  a  knob  or  knobs,  to  bunch  ;   to 
bulge  out. 

1566  [see  KNOBBING  below].  1631  MARKHAM  Way  to 
Wealth,  To  make  Hasty  Pudding,  .when  it  boils  put  in 
a  spoonful  of  Flower,  but  not  let  it  knob.  1876  BLACKMORE 
Cripps  x.xiv,  Tapering  straight  as  a  fishing-rod,  and  knobbing 
out  on  either  side  with  scarcely  controllable  bulges. 

3.  trans.    To   free   from   knobs,  to   rough-dress 
(stone  in  the  quarry).  '890  in  Cent.  Diet. 

4.  trans.  To  hit.  slang. 

1818  Sporting  Mag.  II.  211  He  knobbed  his  adversary 
well. 

Hence  Kno'bbing  ppl.  a. 

1566  DRANT  Horace  l.  ix.  <  1567)  N  ij  b,  Stitche,  or  coughe, 
or  knobbing  gowt. 

Knobbed  (npbd,  -ed),  a.  Also  9  nobbed,  [f. 
KNOB  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.]  Furnished  with  or  having 
a  knob  or  knobs;  formed  into  or  ending  in  a  knob. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  280/1  Knobbyd,  as  hondys  or  other 
lymtnys,  callosus.  Knobbyd,  or  knottyd  as  trees,  •vertigi- 
nosus,  vcrticosvs.  1563  SACKVILLE  in  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct. 
xxxix,  His  knuckles  knobd.  1673  GREW  Anal.  Roots  i.  §  6 
Round  [roots]  are  Tuberous,  or  Simply  Knobbed,  as  Rape- 
Crowfoot.  1776-06  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  I.  230 
Pist[il]. ..Summit  knobbed.  1794  G.  ADAMS  Nat.  %  Exp. 
Phihs.  IV.  xlix.  333  Experiments  on  the  preferable  utility 
of  pointed  or  knobbed  conductors,  for  preserving  buildings 
from  lightning.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  583  The  workman 
[glass-blower]  having,  .taken  possession  of  the  globe  by  its 
bottom  or  knobbed[<rrf.  1875  II.  637  knobbled]  pole  attached 
to  his  punty  rod.  1850  H.  MILLER  Footpr.  Creat.  x.  (1874) 
1 88  The  knobbed  surface  of  the  thong. 

Knobber  (njvbaa).     Venery.  106s.     [f.  KNOB 
sb.  i  c  +  -KB,  1.]     A  male  deer  in  its  second  year : 
of.  KNOBBLF.B  i  ;  a  brocket. 
VOL.  V. 
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a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  A  Knobber,  the  second 
[year].  1891  C.  WISE  Rocking/lain  Cast,  fy  Watsons  152 
The  Hart  of  the  second  year  was  a  '  Knobber  '. 

Knobbiness  (np-bines).  [f.  KNOBBY  a.  + 
-NKSS.]  The  quality  of  being  knobby. 

1611  COTGR.,  Nodosit^,  knottinesse,  knobbinesse.  1755  in 
JOHNSON.  1885  Harpers  Mag.  Mar.  614/1  The  knobbincss 
of  her  spine.  1893  W.  H.  HUDSON  Patagonia  v.  61  The 
surface  carved  to  almost  symmetrical  knobbiness. 

Knobble  (np-b'l),  sb.  [dim.  of  KNOB  sb.  = 
Du.  and  LG.  knobbcl  knob,  knot :  cf.  G.  knobcl 
(knb'bel,  kntibet)  knuckle,  knot.]  A  small  knob. 

-11485  [see  KNOB  sb.  i  b  quot.  1490].  1577  Lane.  Wills 
(1857!  II.  02  One  standeinge  cup  . .  w"  . .  roses  upon  the 
knobble  off  the  cover.  1849  ALB.  SMITH  Pottleton  Leg. 
(repr.l  46,  I  always  endeavour  to  act  right  by  gentlemen  s 
coals,  and  wouldn't  rob  them  of  a  knobble. 

Hence  Kno-bbled  a.,  knobbed. 

1875  [see  KNOBBED,  quot.  1839]. 

KnO'bble,  v.  dial,  and  techn.     [f.  KNOB  sb.] 
a.  To  knock,  etc. ;  spec.  -  KNAP  z>.l  2,  KNOB  v. 
3.    b.  Metallurgy.    To  shingle  ;  also  NOBBJ.K,  q.v. 

1841-76  GUILT  Archil,  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Knobbling,  knocking 
off  the  rough  protuberances  of  hard  rock  stone  at  the  quarry. 
1863^9  Diet.  Archil.,  Knabbling,  the  term  used  near  London 
and  in  the  west  of  England  for  . .  reducing  a  mass  of  stone 
in  the  quarry  to  a  somewhat  square  block.  ..  In  flint  work 
it  is  called  '  knapping '.  1876  Whitby  Gloss.,  Knobble,  v.  to 
strike  with  a  club.  1879  M  iss  JACKSON  Shropsh.  II  'ordM., 
Knobble,  to  hammer ;  to  knock,  but  not  forcibly.  1881  R  AV- 
MONI;  MiningGloss.,  Kiwbbling-fire,  a  bloomary  for  refining 
cast-iron. 

Knobbler  (njrbba).    [f.  KNOBBLE  sb.  +  -EB,  >.] 

1.  =  KNOBBEB. 

1686  BLOME  Gent.  Recreat.  n.  75  The  Hart  is  called  the 
first  year  a  Calf, . .  the  second  year  a  Knobler.  a  1832  SCOTT 
(Webster  1864),  He  has  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet- 
headed  knobbler. 

2.  Metallurgy.  A  shingler  ;  also  NOBBLEB,  q.  v. 
Knobbly    Ov-bli),    a.      Also    nobbly.       [f. 

KNOBBLE  sb.  +  -v1.]  Full  of  or  covered  with 
knobbles  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  knobble  ;  knobby. 

1859  SALA  Gaslight  fy  D.  xxv.  284  To  clink  his  boot-heels 
upon  the  nobbly  stones.  1862  TYNDAI.L  Mountaineer,  xii.  98 
The  snow  was  steep  but  knobbly.  1894  IOTA  Yellow  Aster 
I.  xv.  184  He.. returned  shortly  with  a  big  knobbly  parcel  in 
one  hand. 

Knobby  (np'bi),  a.  Also  6-7  knobbie,  9  nobby, 
[f.  KNOB  sb.  +  -Y  i.] 

1.  Full  of,  abounding  in,  bearing,  or  covered  with 
knobs  or  protuberances  ;  knotty. 

1543  TRAHERON  l''igo's  Chirurg.  166  Ovide  sayth  . .  no 
medicine  can  heale  the  knobbie  gout.  1607  HIERON  Wks. 
I.  235  A  crooked  and  knobby  tree  must  first  be  hewed  and 
squared.  1647  H.  MORE  Song  of  Soul  in.  App.  xx.xiii, 
Humours  did  arrive  His  knobby  head,  and  a  fair  pair  of 
horns  contrive,  a  1722  LISLE  Husb.  (1752)  140  The  smooth 
loose  land  should  be  first  rolled,  and  the  rough  knobby  land 
be  deferred.  1844  DICKENS  Mart.  Chnz.  xxxiii,  His  face 
was  almost  as  hard  and  knobby  as  his  stick. 
fig.  1640  HOWELL  Dodonas  Gr.  (1645)  124  The  Informers 
continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  obstinacy. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  knob,  knob-shaped. 

1764  GRAINGER  Sugar  Cane  iv.  274  When  no  more  Round 
knobby  spots  deform,  but  the  disease  Seems  at  a  pause. 
1848  DICKENS  Doinbey  x.  (C.  D.  ed.)  82  The  captain .  .brought 
out  his  wide  suit  of  blue . .  and  his  knobby  nose  in  full  relief. 

Kuobkerrie  (nfj'bke-ri).  Also  -keerie,  -kerry. 
[f.  KNOB  sb.  +  KEBRIE,  after  Cape  Du.  knopkirie, 
-kieri.~\  A  short  thick  stick  with  a  knobbed  head, 
used  as  a  weapon  or  missile  by  South  African 
tribes.  Also  extended  to  similar  weapons  used  by 
other  tribes,  e.  g.  in  Polynesia  and  Australia. 

1849  E.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Afr.  II.  82  The  '  knob  keerie ' 
..hurled  with  unerring  aim,  brings  the  smaller  animals  to 


1879  Athenxum  6  Dec.  731  Two  aboriginal  Australian 
skulls  with  occipital  thickening,  supposed  to  be  induced  by 
the  blows  of  the  native  knobkerries.  1899  HOWARTH  Shield 
ff  Assegai  93  The  Kaffirs  were  armed  with  assegais  and 
knobkerries. 

Knobstick  (np-b,stik). 

1.  A  stick,  cane,  or  club,  having  a  rounded  knob 
for  its  head  ;  a  knobbed  stick. 

1824  [see  b].  1867  Crim.  Clironol.  York  Castle  190  Beat- 
ing him  over  the  head  with  knobsticks.  1887  JESSOPP 
Arcady  vii.  192  With  the  knob  sticks  of  the  mob. 

b.  Such  a  stick  used  as  a  weapon  ;  a  knobkerric. 

1824  BURCHELL  Trav.  S.  Afr.  I.  354  A  keeri..(a  short 
knobstick)  in  his  hand.  1859  BURTON  Centr.  A/r.  in  Jrnl. 
Geog.  Sac.  XXIX.  266  Terrifying  the  enemy  with  maniacal 
gestures,  while  stones  and  knobsticks  fly  through  the  air. 
1894  B.  MITFORD  Curse  Clement  Waynfete  vii.  241  The 
warrior's  heavy  knobstick,  hurled  with  deadly  precision. 

2.  A   name  given,   by   workmen,   to   one   who 
during  a  strike  or  lock-out  continues  to  work  on 
the  master's  terms  ;  a  black-leg.     (See  also  qnot. 
1892.)     Also  attrib. 

1826  Examiner  663/2  Skirmishes,  .between  the  turn-outs 
and  those  whom  they  call  'knobsticks'.  1826  Ann.  Keg. 
iSi/2One  man,  a  weaver,  was  accused  of  being  'aknobstick 
spinner'.  1848  MRS.  GASKELL  Mary  Burton  xvi,  Taken 
up  last  week  for  throwing  vitriol  in  a  knob-stick's  face.  1892 
Ln/'our  Commission  Gloss.,  A  knobstick  is  one  who  takes 
the  work  of  an  operative  on  strike,  or  refuses  to  go  out  on 
strike  along  with  his  fellow-workmen. .  .Workmen,  .who  are 
not  members  of  a  trade  union  are  frequently  called  knob- 
sticks by  the  unionist  workmen.  The  term  is  also  applied 


KNOCK. 

to   men  who  work  at  a  trade  to  which   they  served  no 
apprenticeship. 

b.  A  master  who  employs  men  on  terms  not 
recognized  by  a  trade-union. 

1851-61  MAYHEW  Loud.  Labour  III.  220  (Hoppe),  I  next 
went  to  work  at  a  under-priced  hatter's,  termed  a  '  knob- 
stick's '. 

Knobweed  (,np-b,w/~d).  [f.  KNOB  sb.  +  WEEDJ*.] 

a.  —  KNAPWEED  ;  also  applied  to  other  British 
species  of  Centaurea.      b.  Name  for  Collinsonia 
canadcnsis,  a  N.  American  labiate  plant. 

1785  MARTVN  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  (1794)  401  Common  or 
Black  Knapweed,  perhaps  more  properly  Knobweed.  1879 
BRITTEN'  8:  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Knobweed  (in  allusion  to 
the  hard,  round  flower-heads),  Centaurea  tiigra,  C.  Cyamis, 
and  C  Scabiosa.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Knolrtveed,  the 
Collinsonia  canadcnsis. 

Knobwood  (np-biwud).  A  local  name  of  the 
Wild  Cardamom  of  S.Africa,  Xanthoxylon  capense, 
the  hard  close-grained  wood  of  which  is  used  for 
implements. 

1887  in  Ketu  BulL-tin  Sept.  n.  1894  SIM  Flora  of 
Kaffraria  27. 

Knocole,  obs.  form  of  KNUCKLE. 

Knock  (npk),  v.  Forms:  i  cnucian,  cnocian,  2 
cnokien,  4  onoke,  4-5  knoke,  knokke,  4-6 
knok,  4-7  knocke,  4,  6-  knock.  [Late  OE. 
cnocian,  beside  usual  WS.  cnucian ;  cf.  ON. 
knoka ;  prob.  of  echoic  origin.  The  relations 
between  the  n  and  o  forms  are  obscure.] 

I.  1.  intr.  To  strike  with  a  sounding  blow,  as 
with  the  fist  or  something  hard ;  esp.  to  rap  upon  a 
door  or  gate  in  order  to  call  attention  or  gain 
admittance  (const,  at,  f  on,  \  upon). 

ciooo  ^ELFRIC  Horn.  II.  382  He..cnucode  set  Sajre  dura. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  7  CnuciaS  and  eow  bib  ontyned. 
—  Lukexii.  36  ponne  he cym5 and cnuca3.  10..  in  Assmann 
Angels.  Homil.  (Kassel)  1889  Heo  ..  faestlice  on  bzre  cytan 
duru  cnocode.  c  1160  ffatton  Gosf>.  Matt.  vii.  7  Cnukie6 
and  eow  beo3  untynd.  —  Luke  xii.  36  panne  he  cym5  and 
cnokeS.  c  1320  Orfeo  363  Orpheo  knocked  at  the  gate.  13. . 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  726  Quen  such  her  cnoken  on  he  byldc, 
Tyt  schal  hem  men  be  jate  vnpynne.  1382  WYCLIF  Matt. 
vii.  7  Knocke  30,  and  it  shal  be  opnyd  to  3ou.  c  1386 
CHAUCER  Miller's  T.  246  Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knokke 
with  a  stoon.  c  1425  WYNTOUN  Cron.  vm.  xxxv.  72  pare 
knokide  he  Wyth-owte  be  Dnre.  1596  SHAKS.  Tarn.  .S/ir. 
v.  i.  16  What's  he  that  knockes  as  he  would  beat  downe 
the  gate?  1608  ARMIN  Nest  Ninn.  (1842)  13  They  knockt 
to  the  dresser,  and  the  dinner  went  up.  1703  MoxoN  Mecli. 
Exerc.  195  To  knock  upon  the  back  of  the  Cleaving  Knife. 
1828  SCOTT  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  She  stood  before  her  lover's 
door  and  knocked  for  admittance.  1891  E.  PEACOCK  N. 
Brendon  I.  115  He  knocked  at  the  door. 

fig-  c  *374  CHAUCER  Compl.  Mars  84  With  torch  in  honde 
of  whiche  the  stremes  brijt  On  venus  Chaumbre  knokkide 
ful  !y;t.  1563  \ViN3ET  Four  Scoir  Thre  Quest.  To  Rdr., 
Wks.  1888  I.  61  Sa  grete  is  the  guidnes  of  God  to  knok  at 
the  breist  of  man.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  8  The  cry  did 
knocke  Against  my  very  heart.  1858  HAWTHORNE  /•>.  tj-  It. 
Jrnls.  II.  2  A  sense  of  his  agony  . .  came  knocking  at  my 
heart. 

b.  Without  reference  to  the  sound  produced : 
To  give  a  hard  blow,   to  beat ;   to   give  blows ; 

:    •)•  ellipt.    To  strike  upon  the  breast  (obs.}. 

01300  Cursor  M.  29092  Knock  on  brest  wit  hand.  13.. 
Gam.  f,  Gr.  Knt.  414  Ta  now  by  grymme  tole  to  be,  &  let 
see  how  bou  cnokez.  1562  in  Strype  Aim.  R,-f.  118241  '•  '• 
xxix.  503  Divers  communicants.. superstitiously  both  kneel 
and  knock.  1583  BABINGTON  Commandm.  ii.  (1590)  87  To 
fall  downe  before  a  stocke  and  a  stone,  and  to  doo  it  reuerence, 
caprjing,  kneeling,  knocking,  ..and  such  like. 

c.  trans,  with  indefinite  obj.  it,  To  give  knocks  ; 
also,  with  cognate  obj. 

1613  SHAKS.  Hen.  V[Il,  i.  iv.  108  Let  the  Musicke  knocke 
'  it.  1682  N.  O.  Boileau's  Lutrin  n.  183  He  resolv'd  at  a 
Dead  pinch  to  knock  it.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C.  Shop  xxxv, 
We  have  knocked  double-knocks  at  the  street-door.  1863 
J.  H.  NEWMAN  Gcrontins  §  i  A  visitant  Is  knocking  his 
dire  summons  at  my  door. 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  hard  blow  or  blows  to  ;  to 
hit,  strike,  beat,  hammer;  fto  beat  into  small 
pieces,  pound  (obs.).  Also  with  extension  express- 
ing result,  as  to  knock  to  (or  in)  pieces,  etc. 

c  1000  .Vrt.r.  Leechd.  I.  142  senim  bonne  ba  leaf,  cnuca  on 
anum  mortere.  Ibid.  168  genirn  ba  wyrte  ^ecnucude 
[.IAS'.  S.^ecnocode].  Ibid.  382  CnuciseealleSa  wyrla.  1:1075 
Indicia  Mpiitistcrialia  in  Techmer's  Zeitschrift^  II.  125 
ponne  weje  bu  bine  fyst,  swilce  bu  wyrta  cnocian  wille.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  I'l.  B.  v.  397  He  bygan  bcnedicite  with  a  bolke, 
and  his  brest  knocked.  1398  TREVISA  Earth.  De  P.  A", 
i  xvil.  xcvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  It  [flax]  is  ..  knokked  and  bete, 
breyed  and  carfled.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2601  Kylle  of  hor 
knightes,  knocke  horn  to  dethe.  a  1400-50  Altxiutder  639 
Him  wald  he  kenely  on  be  croune  knok  wilh  his  tablU. 
111548  HA  LI.  Chron.,  Hen.  I'llI  172)3,  Some  knocked 
I  other  on  the  elbow,  and  said  softly  he  lieth.  1599  SH.\KS. 
Hen.  y,  Ii.  i.  58,  I  haue  an  humor  to  knocke  you  inilif- 
ferently  well.  1602  —  Ham.  n.  i.  81  His  knees  knocking 
each  other.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  India  ,y  /'.  37  The  ll.u 
knocking  in  pieces  all  that  are  inflexible.  1822-34  Good's 
Study  Med.  (ed.  4)  I.  424  [He]  runs  to  open  the  door  when 
it  is  knocked. 

fb.  Jig.  To  strike  with  astonishment,  alarm,  or 
i    confusion ;  to  confound  ;  to  '  floor '.    Ol>s.  colloq. 

1715  S.  SEWALL  Diary  i  Feb.  (1882)  III.  37  Mr.  Winlhrop 
was  so  knockt  that  he  said  it  could  not  be  done. 

c.   To  'strike'  forcibly,  make  a  strong  impression 
on  ;  to  move  to  admiration,  'fetch',  slang. 
1883  Referee  fi  May  3/3  (Farmer)  '  It's  Never  too  L.i 
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Nfei  .  U  knocking 

'em  .  1885.1.  K  '.iff  97 

There  is  nothing  k  'V  audience  like  a  hornpipe. 

i8cj  locked  'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road. 

3f  .  rarely  at 

kea  fsf.  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  on 

the  head  ;   often  loosely,  to  kill  in  any  summary 
way,  dispatch,  put  to  death. 

t- 1537  Tltersitcs  in  Hazl.  /V.r../cv  I.  427,  I  care  not  if  the 

old  witch  were  dead  :  It  were  an  almsdeed  to  knock  her  in  the 

head.   1641 ).  IACKSON  True  E-.-ang.  T.  II.  117  S.  lames,  .was 

knockt  in  the  "head  like  an  Oxe,  or  Calfc,  after  he  had  been 

thrown  down  from  a  Pinacle  of  the  Temple.    I7II  ADDISOS 

Sfiect.  No.  09  P  5  The  Knight  goes  off,  . .  seeks  all  Opportuni- 

f  being  knock'd  on  the  Head.    1737  irricry 

:5,  I  had  better  kn..tk  the  Horse  o'  th' 

!,  and  dispatch  him  at  once.    1840  BARM  \M  /«iv/.  Leg., 

Crty  nc.'pkin.  To  lie  snoring  there  when  your  brethren  are 

being  knocked  at  head. 

b.  Jig.   To  put  an  end  to,  bring  to  nothing. 

1575  \V.  Fi'LKE  1/eskins'  Part.  327  Toknocke  his..mallice 

in  the  head.     1584  R.  SCOT  Di'scw.  W'Hchcr.  Yin.  iii.  (iB86) 

.>  knocked  on  the  bead.    1677  YARRASTON 

F.ndc.uour  to  knock  all  on  the  head, 

it  will  be  of  great  prejudice  to  the  King.     1724 

•   (1840)   iS6  One  unlucky  action 

knocked  it  all  on  the  head.  185*  MRS.  CARLYLE  LetL  II. 
158  We  were  to  have  gone  to  Germany,  but  that  is  all 
knocked  on  the  head. 

4.  trans.  To  drive  or  bring  (a  thing)  violently 
against  something  else  ;   to  strike  against  or  upon 
something  else;  to  bring  into  collision, 

a  1340  HAMPOLE  Psalter  cxxxvi.  12  Blisful  he  bat  sha! 

-,  'iok  bis  smale  [j>  iruulos  suot]  til  be  stone.    1599 

-.  ll-.->:.  I ',  iv.  i.  >4  fie  knock  his  Leeke  about  hi-* 

I'.ne.     1698  V*mAcc.E.  India^  r.  m  Buffola's..  knock 

Foreheads  with  a  Force  adequate  to  such  great  Engines. 

b.  t  To  ktiock  heads  with  :  to  congregate  thickly 
or  associate  closely  with  (OPS.).  To  knock  OIK'S 
/if  ail  against :  to  strike  with  one's  head  ;  Jig.  to  hurt 
oneself  by  coming  into  collision  with  resisting  facts 
or  conditions  ;  To  knack  head  =  to  KOTOW. 

1530  PALSGR.  599/2, 1  knocked  my  beed  agaynst  the  poste. 

1615  CHAPMAN  Odyss.  Ep.  Ded.,  Our  patrician  loves,  That 

:  heads  with  the  herd.      1662  STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Saer. 

in.  i.  §  17  In  danger  of  knocking  their  heads  against  the 

Stars.     1824  BYRON  Juan  xv.  xci,  I  always  knock  my  head 

against  some  angle  About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state. 

1837  I  h.  KINS  /'/[  k:i'.  x.xxiii,  I  hear  him  a-knockin'  his  head 

again  the  lath  and  plaster  now.     1876  GRANT  Hist.  India 

'  The  ambassador  who  refused  to  'knock-head'. 

,-ular  man— always  knocking  his  head  against 

walls. 

5.  intr.   To    come   into  violent    collision  with 
something ;   to  strike,  collide,  bump,  clash. 

1530  I'ALSGR.  599/2,  I  knocke,  or  hyt  agaynst  a  thing. 
1633  T.  J  \VFS  I  \*y.  18  Our  Ship  beating  and  knocking  .. 
fcarefully.  1714  HENTLF.Y  Sertn.  (T-),  The  atoms  ..  must 
needs  knock  and  interfere.  1881  Standard  19  Dec.  6  3  I 
Olive  Branch  has  been  assisted  into  Harwich  very  leaky, 
having  knocked  over  the  Knock  Sand. 

b.  Of  mechanism  :  To  rattle  on  account  of  parts 
being  loose  and  striking  each  other. 

1869  Exg.  Meek.  19  Mar.  579/3  There  was  less  'knocking' 
where  a  little  play.. had.. begun.  liyfR.Kin.lKO.fnm.Snu 
32  They  [engines]  knock  a  wee  —the  crosshead.gibs  are  loose, 
fc.    To  knock  under  board,  under  (the)  tahlc: 
to  succumb  in  a  drinking-bout ;  to  give  in,  submit, 
yield  ;    =  knock  under  (15).  Obs. 
1691-2  Gentl.  Jrnl.  Mar.   .o  He  that  flinches  his  Glass, 
1  Irink  is  not  able,  Let  him  quarrel  no  more,  but  knock 
under  llie  Table.     1602  SOUTH  Strut.  (1724)  VI.  17  For  the 
Government  to  knock  under-board  to  the  Faction.      1700 
105,  I.. knock  under  table  That  Satan 
hath  beguiled  me  to  play  the  Fool  with  my  self.    1703  f.n'tt- 
Ursm  Ha, I.  Misc.  (ed.  Park)  V.  447  \VC  will 
under-board  to  the  men. 

d.  with  adi:  or  advb.  fhi\:  '{'-,  -iir  or  move 
energetically,  clumsily,  and  noisiU ,  or  in  random 
fashion,  about  a  place.  (See  also  knock  about,  7  b). 
colloq. 

a  1825  FORBV  Voc.  E.  Anglia,  Knock,  to  stir  or  to  work 

. .     Kx.  '  He  came  knocking  along  the  road  in  a  great 

hurry'.     1839  W.  E.  FOBSTER  20  Dec.  in  T.  W.   Reid  Life 

"•)  134  A  true  hearty  oM  Navy  Captain,  ..who  has 

knocked  about  Africa  half  bis  life.     1884  Marcus  i 

Memor.  I  W.  88,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  'knock  round  '  in 

•      m.     1886  G.  .- \LLF.N  M.iiniir's  S<,l.-f  ii.  Knocking 

'1  over.,  the  country. 

6.  trans.  With  extension  :  To  drive  by  striking  ; 

rce  or  send  by  means  of  a  blow  (away;  into. 

out  of,  off,  etc.  something,  or  into  or  out  of  some 

state  or  condition).    See  also  7-14.     Also/fp-. 

''">  '''•<•-  yeeU  him  ihee  .isleepe, 

thoamaut  knocke  a  naile  into  hit  head.  1669  S 

•itrs  Mag.   v.  85   K  ))en,| 

viithin  one  quarter  of  an  Inch.     171911  ,    jv 

1  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock,   to  hang  my 

xuns..up.     1880  TROLLOPK  Duke's  <  2,2  He 

"d  01  (-,-',-' knot kc.l  ofT  his  ; 

Pnr.    To  knock  the  bottom  out 
r  invalid,  make  of  no  ti  to  nought. 

<  t.  '  It  won't  hold  water '.)  colloq. 
"875   W.    M'lLWRAiTH   G*Mt  to   ll'izlmmsr,;,;.  ,,,  This 

-the  bottom  out  of:, 

!~7'-"-,  1;  in    7Y»/«(w..  luneo/i 

We  d«UI  have  knocked  the  hot  torn  out  of  Home  Vule. 
tc.    lo     knockdown'  at  an  aucti.. 

liden! 
..t  an 
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d.  To  rouse  or  summon  (a  person,  esp.  from 
sleep)  by  knocking  at  his  door.      (Usually  with 
extension  :  see  also  knock  up,  1 6  f.)  colloq. 

1706  BAYNARD  in  Sir  J.  Floyer  Hot  $  CM  Bath.  II.  344, 
I  have  been ..  sometimes  knock'd  out  of  Bed,  to  Children 
just  dying.  M-xt.  He  asked  to  be  knocked  at  seven  o'clock. 

e.  In   various  slang  or  colloq.   phrases,   as    to 
knock  into  a  COCKED  HAT,  to  knack  SPOTS  mil  of, 
to  knock  in/o  the  middle  of  next  WEEK,  etc. 

II.  In  combination  with  adverbs. 

7.  Knock  about,      a.    trans.    To  strike  hither 
and  thither  by  a  succession  of  blows ;    hence,  to 
treat  roughly  and  without  respect. 

1876  FERGUSSOS  Ind.  «y  East.  Archit.  198  The  building.. 
has  been  so  knocked  about  and  altered.     1889  ( 
F.  WOOLSON  Jupiter  Lights  i.  4  Great   waves  began  to 
toss  her  and  knock  her  about. 

b.  intr.  To  move  about,  wander,  or  roam,  in  an 
irregular  way;  also  to  lead  an  irregular  life,  colloq. 

1851  MAYHEW  Lend.  Labour  II.  87  (Farmer)  I've  been 
knocking  about  on  the  streets.  iSjsSMFnLKv  //.  Cwtrdale 
\.  3  I've,  .no  dog-cart  to  knock  about  in.  1900  J.  HUTCHIX- 
sos  Arclih'cs  Snrg.  XI.  267  The  man  admits  that  in  youth 
he  '  knocked  about  a  little  '. 

8.  Knock  down.     a.  trans.  To  strike  or  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow  or  blows ;  Jig.   to  over- 
come, vanquish,  cause  to  succumb. 

<  1450  tr.  DC  Imitatione  in.  xxxix.  no  Brynge  to  nou}t 

folkes,  bat  wol   haue  bateiles.     Knocke  hem  doun  in  by 

mist.     1593  SHAKS  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  9  Knocke  him  downe 

!     there.     1659  D.  PELL  Imfr.  Sea  479  Cut  down  Hammoks, 

j    knock  down  wooden  stanchions.     1787  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar) 

I    Ode  itfon  Ode  Wks.  1812  I.  443,  I  would  rather  be  knocked 

down  By  weight  of  argument,  than  weight  of  Fist.      1893 

FORBES-MITCHELL  RfHiin.  Gt.  Mutiny  261   Mackie,  who 

had  been  knocked  down  by  the  sun  the  day  before  and  had 

died  that  afternoon. 

b.  To  drive  (a  stake,  etc.)  into  the  ground  by 
blows ;  to  fasten  (a  rivet)  by  knocking  the  end  flat. 

1657  AUSTEN  Fruit  Trees  t.  64  If  the  plants  are  in  danger 
to  be  shaken  by  the  winds,  then  knock  down  a  stake  close 
to  every  one.  1869  SIR  E.  REED  Shifhiild.  x\ii.  329  The 
various  modes  of  forming  the  rivet-point,  or,  in  technical 
language,  of '  knocking-down '  the  rivet. 

c.  To  dispose  of  (an  article)  to  a  bidder  at  nn 
auction  sale  by  a  knock  with  a  hammer  or  mallet. 

1760  C.  JOHNSTON  Cltrysal (\3a-i)  III.  205  It  was.  .knocked 
down  to  the  last  bidder.  1777  SHERIDAN  Sch.  Scantl.  iv.  i, 
This  shall  be  your  hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock  down 
my  ancestors.  1884  lllustr.  Lomt.  A'nvt  20  Dec.  603/1 
The  first  Aldine  Horace,  of  1501. .was  knocked  down  for 
fifteen  guineas. 

d.  To  call  upon,  nominate  (for  some  function, 
etc.);  from  the  chairman  at  a  dinner,  etc.,  doing 
this  with  the  knock  of  a  hammer  or  mallet,   colloq. 

1759  GOLDSM.  Ess.,  Gluts  Wks.  (Globe)  284/2  The  Grand 
..had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  for  a  song.  1789  G. 
PARKER  \'ariegated  Char.  (Farmer!,  He  was  knocked  down 
for  the  crap  [gallowsj  the  last  sessions.  1841  S.  LOVER 
Handy  Andy  v,  The  call  is  with  you,  Xed,  .  .knock  some 
one  down  for  a  song. 

e.  To  summon  (a  person)  downstairs  by  knock- 
ing at  his  door.     (Cf.  knock  up,  16  f.)  rare. 

1881  Athenaeum  3  Sept.  303/2  At  an  early  hour  ..  the 
farmer's  wife  said  to  her  son,  '  Thomas,  go  and  knock  your 
father  down  '. 

f.  To  disconnect  the  parts  of  (a  structure  that  is 
'  knocked  together  ' :   see  14  c)  by  blows  ;  to  take 
to  pieces.     (The  opposite  of  knock  up,  16  d.) 

1776  [see  KNOCKED).  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1239/3  A 
chair  complete  and  box  to  hold  a  dozen  knocked  down. 

g.  Tolowereffectivelyinamonntordegree.  colloq. 
1867  Jrnl.  K.  /Igric.  Soc.  Ser.  11.  III.  11    533   A  very 

plentiful  season  has  knocked  down  prices.  1895  Times  27 
Apr.  12/2  When  the  picture  leaves  the  exhibition,  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  'knock  down',  as  they  say,  those 
somewhat  too  brilliant  tones. 

h.  Australian  slang.  To  spend  in  drink  or  riot. 

_i8«9  MARCI'S  CLARKE  rcripat.  Philos.  freprint)  80  (Morris) 

Knocked  down  thirteen  notes,  and  went  to  bed  :LS  ti^bt  as 

a  fly.      1884  BOLDREWOOD  Melt.   Memories  xiii.  99  They 

could  earn  money,  and  . .  proceeded  to  '  knock  down  '  the 

by  means  of.,  alcoholic  indulgence.     1884  Marcus 

( 'lark£  .)/,  nit*r.  I  'cl.  i  ^  At  shearing  time,  when  the  '  hands  ' 

knocked  down  their  cl; 

i.    {'.  S.    slang.    To   appropriate    or    embezzle    I 
(passengers'  f: 
1881  McCABE  .Vrrc  yjrt  158  The  driver  of  a  stag..- 

i  with  a  cash-box,  . .  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
..king  down  ',  or  appropriating  a  modest  .sum  to  his 
.      1888  Boston    jrnl.  ;,r   Oct.  2/4  The  street  car 
conductors  . .  have  been   '  knocking  down  '  from  $100  to    ! 
$200  a  day,  and  several  have  been  arrested.    1891  BALESTIEH    ; 

ins  down  faies  every  day. 

j.  /'/;//-.  To  deal  a  knock  or  blow  downwards 
(o.  g.  on  the  floor,  to  arouse  a  person  below). 

1724  R.  WODROW  Life  Prof.  'A)  166  He  had 

given  a  groan,  and  the  person  in  waiting  knocked  down. 
When  I  c:ime  up,  1  observed  his  lips  ijui\ 

9.  Knock  in.     a.    trans.  To  drive  or  force  in 

by  blows  or  as  liy  blows. 

1669  SII-RMY  Mariner's  Ma%.  v.  87  Put  down  a  piece  of 

k  it  in   hard.      1891  T.  HAKDY  in 

Harper's  Mai;.  Apr.  704  They  knocked  in  the  victuals  and 

>M  no  more, 
b.    /«/;-.  (I 'iii;>.  s/aiij.)    To  knock  so  as  to  gain 

^ion  to  college  after  the  gate  , 
1815  (  .  M. 

'•  s  in  liefore  [etc.].     1829 
J.  K.  I: 


KNOCK. 

in  very  often :  why  do  you  visit  so  much  out  of  college  ? 
1861  HUGHES  Tom  Brown  at  0-ff.  xli,  1  here's  twelve  strik- 
ing, I  must  knock  in. 

1O.  Knock  off.  a.  trans.  To  strike  off  by  or 
as  by  a  blow ;  also  fig.  To  knock  off  a  person  s 
head)  to  *  beat '  or  surpass  him. 

1611  SHAKS.  Cymb.  v.  iv.  199  Knocke  off  hi*  Manacles. 
1666  BOYLE  Orig.  Fortncs  <v  Qua&titst  If  a  parcel  of  Matter 
be  knockt  off  from  another.     1719  YOUNG  Bttsiris  it.  i. 
35  'Till  death  shall  knock  them  [chains]  off.      1862  Comh. 
Bfy.Jimeesi  1  could  knock  his  head  off  in  Greek  Iambic*:. 

b.  To  cause  to  desist  or  leave  off  from  work. 
1651  GATAKER  in  Fuller's  AbelRediv,,  Ridley  *\Vbfi  I.  230 

He  returned  . .  to  his  study,  where  he  sat,  unless  suitors  or 
some  other  affairs  knocked  him  off.  1889  i'hnts  t  weekly  ed.) 
13  Dec.  3/2  The  men  were  knocked  off  earlier. 

c.  intr.    To  desist,   leave  off;   to  cease  from 
one's  work  or  occupation  ;  slang  to  die. 

1649  G.  DANIEL  Trinarch.*  Hen.  V,  ccxliii.  The  Sun  (who 
quafft  French  blood,  to  Harrie's  health  i  •  ,;nl  can 

noe  more.  1688  RUNYAN  Heatvnfy  Footman  <iB86)  I59  If 
thou  do  not. .knock  off  from  following  any  farther,  a  1704 
Let.  in  T,  Brown's  ll'Krs.  (1760)  IV.  183  Perverse  people  .. 
that  would  not  knock  off  m  any  reasonable  time,  hut  liv'd 
long,  on  purpose  to  spite  their  relations.  1890  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Ocean  Trag.  III.  xxix.  no  We  were  forced  to 
knock  off  through  sheer  fatigue. 

d.  trans.  To  stop,  discontinue,  give  up  (work). 
1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxiii.  71  After  we  had  knocked 

off  work  and  cleared  up  decks  for  the  night.  1884  CLARK 
RUSSELL  Jack's  Courtship  xvij,  I  heard  that  you  had 
knocked  off  the  sea  some  years  ago.  1885  R.  BUCHANAN' 
Matt,  viii,  He  at  once  knocked  off  painting  for  the  day. 

e.  To  dispatch,  dispose  of,  put  out  of  hand, 
accomplish  ;  to  complete  or  do  hastily.  coJIoq. 

1817  PEACOCK  Mclinceurt  III.  68  He  had  ..  to  dispose  of 
. .  a  christening,  a  marriage,  and  a  funeral ;  but  he  would 
knock  them  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  iSao  J.  W.  CHOKER  Let. 
in  Smiles  Mem.  J.  Murray  (1801)  II,  xxiii.  87, 1  am  anxious 
to  knock  off  this  task  whilst  ..  it  is  fresh  in  my  recollection. 
1879  F.  W.  ROBINSON  Cward  Conscience  i.  xiii,  If  you  have 
any  business . .  with  me,  the  sooner  we  knock  it  off  the  hetter. 

f.  To  strike  off,  deduct  from  an  amount  or  sum. 
1858    yrnl.  R.  Agric.  S<v.    XIX.    n.  305   The   saltpetre 

diminished  the  yield  5  bushels,  .and  the  salt,  .also  knocked 
off  3  bushels.  1889  JFSSOPP  Coining  o/ Friars  v.  244  The 
steward  graciously  Icnocked  off  se\enty-five  per  cent.  1894 
SIR  \V.  GRANTHAM  in  Law  'fit/it's  XCIV.  f  .-  Mi.  ^i  of  the 
plaintiff's  bill  was  passed  by  the  T.ixing  Master,  and  only 
,£63  knocked  off. 

11.  Knock  on.     trans.  To  drive  on  or  forward 
by  a  blow  (also  _/£•.);    spec,  in  Rugby  Foot 

To  propel  (the  ball)  with  hand  or  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  adversary's  goal ;  also  absol. 

1641  FULLER  Holy  <V  Prof.  St.  iv.  xxi.  353  Loving  Subjects 
..  being  more  kindly  united  to  their  Sovereigne  then  those 
which  are  onely  knock'd  on  with  fear  and  forcing.  1660 
MILTON'  Free  Cwrnrw.  Wks.  (1851*  442  Shackles  lock'd  on 
by  pretended  Law  of  Subjection,  more  intolerable  ..  than 
loose  which  are  knock'd  on  by  illegal  Injury  and  Violence. 
1894  Daily  Arrr.c  7  Sept.  5/1  If  a  lull  back  'knocked  on  ' 
when  a  try  was  otherwise  inevitable.  1900  U'cstn. 
12  Dec.  7/3  Hind  spoiled  a  chance  of  scoring  by  knockmg-on 
a  pass  from  Jones. 

12,  Knock  out.     a,    trans.    To  strike  or  dash 
out  by  a  blow. 

1591  SIIAKS.  i  Hen.  1'f,  in.  i.  83  Many  haue  their  giddy 
braynes  knockt  out.    17*7  Gw  Beggar's  Op.  \.  x.  (172^ 
shall  knock  your  brains  out  if  ycu  have  any.      1887  I.  K. 
Lady's  Ranche  Life  Montana  102  Knocking  the  ashes  on: 
of  his  pipe. 

t  b.  To  stop  or  drown  the  voice  of  (a  speaker) 
by  making  a  knocking  noise.  Obs. 

1574  in  Peacock  Obs.  Stat.  Cawr.  App.  p.  vi.  If  the  Father 
shall  upon  his  Chyldiens  Aunswer  replie  and  make  an 
Argument,  then  the  Bedel  shall  knocke  hym  out. 

c.  (See  quots.,  and  KNOCK-OUT  a.  and 

1876  W.  GREEN  Life  Cheap  Jack  203  The  concern  would 
.  .be  '  knocked  out '  at  once,  that  is  re>old  by  auction  among 
themselves  and  the  profit   divided.      1896  FARMER  S/afi^, 
J\~Mi>i£-<*ut,  a  man  frequenting  auction  rooms  and  ji.j 
with  others  to  buy  at  a  nominal  price.     One  of  the  g.in£  is 
told  off  to  buy  for  the  rest..  .At  the  end  of  the  sale  the  L; 
are  taken  to  a  near  hand  public-house,  where  they  are  re- 
sold  or  knocked-out  among  the  confederates. 

d.  fig.  To  drive  out  of  the  contest ;  to  vanquish, 
exhaust.      To  knock  out  of  tin-?     ru^ilUtic^,  to 
disable  an  opponent  so  that  he  is  unable  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  '  Time  '. 

1883  Pali  Mall  G.  16  Apr.  4/1  (Fanner)  Foxhnll  ..  was 
second  favourite  for  sometime,  but  he  has  now  been  knocked 
out  to  comparatively  long  tnUJs.     1884  Sat.  ^rr-.    16  Jan. 
108/1  A  man  of  weak  physique .  .knocked  out  of  time 
more  robust.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Apr.  11/2 

The   light-weight   champion   *  knocked   out'   hi 


opponents,     to  W.  A.  NV'ALLACE  Only  ,i  I  hey 

call  it. .'  knocked  out  of  time  ',  when  a  fellow  doesn't  come 
to  at  once.     1894  Daily  A'rtt'j  26  Feb.  5/1  Two  year- 

lub]  knocked  out  Surderland.      1900 

Ibid.  21  Apr.  7/3  You  have  to  have  your  horses  fit,otherw  ise 
you  knock  them  t  ut. 

e.  To  make  roughly  or  hastily.  (Cf.  lOc.1)  colloq. 
1856    DICKENS   Lett.   (1880)  I.  422    We   may   knock   out 

a  serie  ,-.  ..  without  much  troul  1<\      1881    1. 

HARPY  Laodicean  in.  v.  (1882)  185,  I  wish,  .you  could  K 
out  something  for  her  before  you  leave  I 

f.  intr.    I  'ni-.i.  .i-,'ijM;O  To  gain  exit  from  a  college 
by  knocking  at  the  gate  after  it  tins  been  shut. 

1861     Hi  '.n  •     \1,-.     11864)     5°3 

'  Hullo  !  '  he  said,  getting  tip  ;  '  time  for  me  to  knock 
1862  H.  KIM.  --college  men 

had  ku  'cr  to  three. 


KNOCK. 

g.   *  To  lose  the  scent:    said  of   hound-,  in  lux- 
hunting'  (Cfnt.  />/(•/.)• 

13.  Knock  over.     a.  traits.   T-»  miuinmv  by, 
or  as  if  by,  a  blow  ;  to  prostrate.     Also//;1-. 

1814  S.  1'uiGh  Ancid.    : 

•    knock   him 

1855    Rr.ssi  i  i,     .'.'  Of    .-'••    (  '»  .  n.\  n     I 
•  Sampson  '  pitched  shell  after  sh- 
knocking  them  over  i  ight  and  left.      1857  LAI  1   ' 
Hair 
.  iver  quite  suddenly.        1893   ^  l 

evening  two  of  my  Kafin  ..  were  knocked  <>v 
b.  intr.  To  succumb;  to  die.    coi 
1892  STEVKNSON  in  Illnstr.  Land.  JV'-wj  9  Jr 
lain  Randall  knocked  over  with  some  kind  of  a  lit  or    i ; 

14.  Knock  together,      a.    trans.  To  drive  or    j 
brin:;  into  collision  or  contact. 

1398  [sec  KNOCKING  vbl.  sh.  i  b].  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  IV. 
in.  i.  i-j  Let  Us  knog  our  praincs  together  to  be  reuenge  on 
..the  Host  of  the  Ciarter.  1609  Uiiu.K  (Douay)  Jer.  Ii.  --o 
Thou  doest  knocke  together  the  vessels  of  warre. 

b.  intr.  To  conic  into  collision. 
1641  J.  JACKSON  True  Eva>ig.  T.  in.  ^09  Two  pot-  fl 
upon  a  pond,.  .  with  tin.*,  wnrd,  If  we  km  •<  IVC  sink 

together.     .11699  LAUY  A.  HALKKTT  Autolnog.  (1875)  44  Our 
beads  knocki  together. 

C.  trans.  To  put  together,  or  construct,  hastily, 
itidcly,  as  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

1874  KARKAK  Christ  (1894)61--  It  [the  Cross]  would 
knocked  together  in  the  rudest  fashion     1893  KAMI.  I  .  ' 

Crania.  226  A  tempoiary  stage  lut*.  been  n  Highly 
knocked  together. 

15.  Knock  under,     intr.   Short  for  kno<.k  under 
hoard*  5  c.     To  acknowledge  oneself  beaten ;   to 
give  in,  yield,  submit,  •  knuckle  under'. 

"  1670  Mtrry  Drollery  n.  Capt.  Hick  288  He  . .  Made  the 
\viis  at  the  board  to  knock  under.  1684-94  tr.  Plutarch's 
Mar.  III.  siy  (L.)  Hf  knocked  under  present!  v,  and  a  single 
do/ed  him.  178*  MAD.  U'Akin.AY  Diary  10  Nov.,  Is 
not  this  a  triumph  for  me. .  V  Pray  let  my  daddy  Crisp  hear 
it,  and  knock  under.  1852  THACKKKAV  Esmond  in.  i.  When 
he  heard  this  new?.  ..  Colonel  Ksiimnd  knocked  under  to 
hi.s  fate,  and  resolved  to  surrender  his  sword.  1887  KIDKK 
HAGGARD  Jess  xxvii,Our  government  is  not  going  to  knock 
under  b^t au.se  it  ha.s  suflered  a  few  reverse**. 

16.  Knock  up.     a.  trans.  To  drive  upwards,  or 
fasten  up,  by  knocking;  spec,  in  Bookhiti^iing^  etc. 
to  make  even  the  edges  of  (a  pile  of  loose  sheets) 
by  striking  them  on  a  table. 

1660  PKI-YS  Dinry  _,-j  Jan.,  Knocking  up  nails  for  my  hat 
and  cloakes.  1683  M'>\ON  Mtch.  A".ir><-.,  Printing  x\v,  r  3 
Having  thu-s.  Gathered  -my  Book,  he  Knocks  it  up.  Ibid. 
p.  382  Knock  up  a  Letter , .  a  Letter  may  be  worn  so  low 
that  it  will  not  Print  well..  The  Workman  then.,  beats 
lightly  upon  the  Foot  of  the  Shank,  till  he  have  battered 
MctiL  tii'umli  out  of  the  Shank,  to  raise  it  higher  against 
Paper.  iflBBJACOBI  Printers'  I'occil'.  71  Kn->ck  ///,  t 
the  edges  of  a  heap  of  paper  straight  and  square  oy  knock. 

b.  intr.  To  be  driven  up  so  as  to  strike  some- 
thing.    To  knock  up  against,  to  come  into  collision 
with  ;  Jig.  to  meet  with,  come  across,  encounter. 

1887  A.  BiKRELLcW/tfr  Dicta  Ser.  n,  264  When  Mon; 
was  in  Rome  ..  he  complained  bitterly  that  in 

.ing  up  against  bib  own  countrymen.  1895  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  27  Dec.  1034/3  One  can  t  remember  all  the 
people  one  knocks  up  against  in  une'.s  holiday  -mai.ing.  1898 
Daily  News  24  Nov.  7  ->  I  In:  smack  eventually  knocked  up 
high  on  the  .shore  under  the  cliffs. 

c.  trans.  To  make  up  (hastily  or  off-hand),  to 
-urange  summarily. 

1. 1580  JKM-KKIK  Iht^bears  \,  iii.  30  We  wile  knocke  vp  this 
uiaryagc.  1812  Sporting  Mag.  XXXIX,  138  A  mat-  '• 
knocked  up  betwjxt  Dogherty  . .  and  a  man  named  num. 
1852  H.  RotiKKs  Eel.  Faith  (1853'  I(^7  This  gentleman, 
with  whom  Harrington  . .  has  knocked  up  an  acquaintance, 
1872  F.  W.  ROHINSON  Coward  Conscience  \.  viii.  Why  didn't 
they  knock  up  a  match  between  you  and  Ursula? 

d.  To  put  together  hastily;    —  i^c. 

1683  Moxox  Meek.  Exerc.t  Printing  xxiv.  F  10  The  Balls 
are  well  Knu<  kt  up,  when  the  Wooll  is  equally  dispersed 
about  all  the  Sides.  i8ia  L.  HUNT  in  Examiner  12  Oct. 
642/2  The  carpenters  that  knock  up  our  hustings.  1850 
JrnL  R.  Agric.  -V-'. .  XI.  I.  271  A  range  of  iarm  buildings 
can  be  rougnly  knocked  up. 

e.  To  get  or  accumulate  by  labour  or  exertion  ; 

j/t'c.   in  Cricket,  to    run  up  fa   score),  make  (so 
many  run.-,;  by  striking  the  ball,     colfaij. 
1837   WHITTOCK    Bk.     Trades    (1842)   360    [He]    obtains 
t   full  employment,  ..and  'knocks'  up  ,£3  or  ^4  or 
more  weekly.     1888  Sporting  Life  10  Dec.  (Farmeri,  With 
only  ^9  to  win,  White  at  his  next  attempt  knocked  up  the 
necessary  item.     1891  Times  12  Oct.  11/5  The  Englishmen 
. .  knocked  up  305  runs  before  their  innings  cl-  > 

f.  To  arouse  by  knocking  at  the  door. 

1663  PKPVS  Diary  n  Sept.,  This  morning,  about  two  or 
three  o'clock,  knocked  up  in  our  back  yard;  ..I  found  it 
was  the  constable  and  his  watch.  1737  POI-K  Hor,  fopist, 
n.  i.  161  Time  was,  a  sober  Knglishniati  would  knock  His 
servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  oVlock.  1851  THACKERAY  Eng. 
ffuni.,  Steete  (1858)  121  They  knock  up  the  surgeon. 

g.  To  overcome  or  make  ill  with  fatigue ;    to 
exhaust,  tire  out.     (esp.  in  pass.} 

1737  BRACKEN  Farriery  Iui6r.  (1757)  II.  167  Where  the 
Horse  is  young,  .  .it  would  splint  him,  or  knot  k  him 

ly    if  the  Rider  were  to  make  his    I 

Back    lik*:    a   R-/pe -dancer.      1770    MAD.    D'AKJiLAV   Early 
Diury  ^  Feb.,  Here  is  a  lady  who  is  not  at  ail 
here  am   I   knocked  up,     1856  T.  A.  irlliood 

Cath.  di:  Medici  xvi.  253  He  is  completely  knocked  up  from 
1883  \A*.  K.  GOWKK  My  Remin.  II.  244  Walter 


1377  LASGL.  f.  /'/.  II.  x.  327  panne  shal  J»e  abbot  of  Abyn- 
uun   and    alle   his   it.su  ..  Haue  a   knokke   of   a   k' 


.      . 
i  too  knocked  up  lu  join  l 


e  who  rode  to  liie  i 
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h.  /;//-.  '{'••  ixhausted  or  tired  out;   M> 

•  ,ik  down. 

1771  .  './///»/;.  L~Y.  u  Sept  ,   In  passing  lli>' 

:;idc,    MM    borne    had 

1 

i.   trans.   To  break  i  put  an  cml  to. 

1764  r  >  ,y"<;.  i,  Wl  'lln-.  plaguy 

.  .has  knock'd  up  all  the  trade  of  the  Alley.      1776  in 

•-.tring  Anter.  Rev.  (1861)  99  The  arrival 
fleet,  since  which  almost  all  business  in  town  is  knocked  up. 
1857  I 

VI.  67  The  r  .'.as  knocked  up,  and  clearly  from 

:      ts  uf  management* 

Knock,  st.l  Forms:  4-5  knokk(e,  4-6  kuok, 
6  knoke,  6-7  knocke,  7-  knock,  [f.  K.v  < 

1.  An  act  of  knocking;  a  sounding  blow;  a  hard 
stroke  or  thump  ;    spec,  a  rap  at  a  door  to  call 
attention  or  gain  admittance. 

1 

du 

1460  CAPGKAVE  Chron.  (Rolls)  284  He  schaj  for  his  spoilyng 
have  as  good  knokkis  as  evyr  had  Englischman.    1526  , 
l\rf.  i\V.  de  W.  1531)  2236,  As  a  nayle,  the  moo  kiit" 
hath,  the  more  sure  it  is  fixed,     'i  a  1550  /-><;iris  pf  Bcnuik 
154  in  D  unfair  s  Poems  (1893)  290  His  knok  scho  kenr 
did  so  him  in  lett.     1663  HUTLKR  Hud.  \.  i.  aoo  And  prove 
their  Doctrine  Orthodox  By  Apostolick  Blows  and  K; 
iy4*  POPK   Dune.  iv.  40  A  drow*»y  Watchman,  that  just 
gives  a  knock,  And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a-clock. 
a  1844  L.  HUNT  Our  Cottage  10  No  news  comes  here,  .  .  not 
a  i><Minan'*  knock.     1866  MRS.  CARLYCE  Lett,  III.  317  The 
telegraph  boy  gave  his  double-kni 

1649  T.  FOKU  Ltfi/its  J-ort.  92  Our  bodies  are  but 
fraile,  earthen  vessels,  subject  to  every  knock  of  sicknesse. 
1898  DOYI.K  />*?<"•  Koroska  ii.  37  We  get  hard  knocks  and 
iiu  thank.s,  and  \\  hy  should  we  do  it  '.' 

2.  A  clock.  Sf. 

1502  Lit.   Tri-tts.  Acc.  Scot.  II.  159  To  Schir  James  Pete- 
io  his  expens  cumand  to  Strivelin  to  divis  ane  knok 
'•     "559  KKXNEHV  Lett,  to  U'illrtk  in  \\'<>dr<w  Misc. 
(1844)  270  Att  ten  houris  of  the  knoke.     1826  j.  WILSON 
\oct.  Amhr.  Wks.  1855  I.  272  Do  you  put  back  .  .  th< 
hand  u'  the  knock. 

Comb.  1540  Lit.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot,  in  Pitcairn  Critti. 
Trials  I.  305*  William  Purvey  Knok-makar  and  smyth. 
1663  fni'.  Ld.  jf.  Gordon*  Fnrnit.i  A  going  knock  and 
knockcaice.  1885  EDGAR  Old  Ch.  Lif<-  Scot,  I.  ra  The 
Knock  houae  stood  in  a  little  gallery  tailed  the  Knock  luft. 

Knock  (n^k),  sb$  Sc.  [In  sense  i,  a.  Gael.  (aUo 
Ir.)  (HOC  knoll,  rounded  hill.  With  2  cf.  Danish 
dial,  knok  little  hillock  (Molbech).] 

1.  A  hill;  a  hillock,  a  knoll. 

•'17..  Jacobite  R  flics  II.  148  (Jam.)  Round  the  rock, 
Down  by  the  knock.  1820  Glcn/crgus  I.  108  The  knock, 
an  insulated  hill  behind  the  cluirJi. 

2.  A  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
etc.,  to  sand-banks.     Cf.  Kentish  Knock,  a  sand- 
hank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  also  Knock 
Sand. 

1587  KM.  MING  Contn.  Holinsked\\\.  1538/2X0  make  [at 
Dover]  certeine  groins  or  knocks,  whi<  h  ai  the  havens 
mouth  should  cause  suth  a  depth,  as  thereby  the  whole 

^luuld  lie   drie  at  a  low  water.      1881    I. 
Sand  [see  KNOCK  V.  5].      1898    ll\st»i.  6<r,.   i   lJt:i...  •; 
Mirf  lioat  ..  wlir-n  near  Kentish  Knock  was  taken  in  low  by 
a  lug.,  no  vessel  can  be  iouud  on  the  Knock. 

f  Knock,  knok,  sl>.'-'>  Obs.  rare*1,    [app.  a.  LG. 

knocke  in  same  sense  :  see  KNITCH  sb.]  A  bundle 
of  heckled  flax. 

"573  Lane.  Wills  III.  62,  xx  knokes  of  hatchelled  lyne. 

Knock,  variant  of  NOCK. 

Knock-,  the  vb.-stem  or  noun  of  action  in 
Comb.  Knock-bark  (Mining  it  ore  that  has  been 
crushed;  knock-stone,  a  stone  (or  cast-iron  plate) 
on  which  ore  is  broken.  Also  with  adverbs,  as 
kuock-on  {Foot  'ball},  an  act  of  '  knocking  on  '  (see 
KNOCKS.  11);  knock-under,  an  act  of  'knocking 
under'  (see  KNOCK  v.  15).  See  also  KAOCK-AIJOI  r, 
KNOCK  -DOWX,  KNOCK-KXKE,  etc. 

1653  MANLOVE  Lend  Mines  266  l-'ell.  liuus,  am!  "Knock- 
barke.  1747  [see  kntick-stonc].  1828  Craven  Dial.  ^  Knock- 
/>«//-,  ore  after  it  is  reduced  by  the  hand  or  machine.  1888 
Daily  News  5  Oct.  5/2  A  'knock-on  ^ives.  a  free  kick.  1747 
HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.  L  j,  Knockbark  [i.s]  all  that  is  carried 
to  the  "Knock-Stone  and  there  knocked  down  with  the 
Jiucker.  1839  URE  Diet.  Arts  749  A  very  hard  ston. 

i  -iron  plate,  ..called  a  knock-stone.  1894  BLACK  MOHK 
Prrlycross  51  They  seem  to  have  brought  him  down  to 
a  flat  "knock-under. 

Kno'ck-about,  knockabout,  <*.  ;>*.)  [The 
phrase  knock  about  (see  KNOCK  v.  7,,  used  attrib., 
and  hence  by  ellipsis  as  sb.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Characterized  by  knocking  about,  or 
dealing  blows;  rough,  violent,  boisterous. 

1885  Pall  MallG,  4  Apr.  4/1  The  rage  for  this  knockabout 
'•purt    [football].       1891  Itnd.  4  Aug.    7/1    Pri/e  fiyhu,  and 
street-fights,  and  knockabout  perfurmancei. 

b.    Theatr.  slang.  Of  noisy  and  violent  character. 

1892  Daily  Nt~ius  10  May  3/4  The'  kin  racier 

of  sketches.  1893  Times  25  Dec.  6/2  Two  very  droll  and 
daring  knock-about  comedians.  1897  G.  FLOYD  in  Compt. 
Cyclist  vi.  i  56  The  intelh  m-::.  that  the 

type  of  Knglish  humour  is  it  knoi-kalxjnt  eiitert.ii; 

2.  Characterized  by  being  driven  to  and  Iro,  or 
wandering  irregularly  about. 

1886  MOKMIS  in  Mackail  Life  iiBf>t))  II.  158  Such  a  knock' 
about   day  aj.   I    had   on    Monday  !     1890   HLACKMOWK    Kit 
III.  xvl,  A  knockabout  fellow  hwoietofmd  out  all  about  >>ju. 


KNOCKER. 

b.  Of  a  garment,  etc.  :    SuilaMc  ti»i   travelling 
or  'knocking  about '. 

1880  1895 

M.    I.     i 

'    ; 

i  skirls,  and  dainty  i  titles  uf  lace 

,itnl  mi- 

C.     Ai^tfalia.       Applied    to    a    labourer    on    a 
station  who  U  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind 

(>1    Unlk.        (  'I.    K"; 
1876  \V.   1 \ 

i    k.        1890     HIM  .-     AV- 

Jorim-r  xi\,   Wt're  getting    rather   too   many  knockabout 
men  for  u  .small  station  like  this. 

B.  so.     1.    7  iicati.  */ang.    A  *  knockabout '  per- 
former ui  pi-rluriuance  :   sec  A.  i  b. 
1887  fall  Mali  <:.  17  .Si  p 

•..nicer*.      1892  Daily  X tid  7  Junu  0/j  hingers, 

danoe^p,  knockabouts,  ;md  i[un,k-cl  - 
2.  Australia.    A  '  knock-about '  man  :  see  A.  20. 

1889  BOLUHKWOOU  Robbery  under  Anns  xvi.    I 

iili.jui-.  .uul  those  other  three  di.i)^  \vuii  t  I.J-LIH-  n  . 

Knock-down,  «.  and  sb.  [The  phr.  knoik 
down  (fccc  K.N<'tK  v,  8)  used  attrib.  and  as  sb.] 

A.  aiij.  1.  Such  as  to  knock  down  or  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  fig.  irresistible,  overwhelming. 

1690  DKVDEN  Amphitryon  \.  i.  This  >ame  Arbitrary  Power 
i-,  ;i  kip  ument.  1802  \\'ou.,u'i  i  tl'.  i'uiilar)  /,(/. 

nous  Wks.  1812   IV.  514  You've  le;irnt 
to  fact:  •  ;i  laugh.    1840-1  DE  QUINCEV  .V/j'/t?  Wks. 

1859  X  I.  220  1  hese  . .  are  knock-duWn  blow-%  to  I  In:  Sue  rat  iu 
..  philosophy.     1885  COUHIHOPE  Liberal  Movement 
Lit.  iv.  114  The  view  that  Johnson  propounded  in  hi;,  direct 
'  knock-down '  style. 

b.  Adapted  to  be  fastened   by  being  knocked 
flat  at  the  end  :  sec  KNOCK  v.  8  b. 

1869  SIK  K.  KKKU  Shipbuild.  xvii.  38^  It  is  advantageous 
I' i  have  plain  knockdown  or  conical  point**  to  ^teel  rivets. 

2.  Knock-down  price,  the  price  below  whicli  an 
article  will  not  be  'knocked  down'  at  an  auction  ; 
the  reserve  juice. 

1895  Dully  News  6  May  6/5  Kairy,  favourite  spaniel  of 
Lady  Hulwer'*,  ..4ogi>. ;  ..  the  knock-down  price  last  year 
;  KS- 

3.  Constructed  so  as  to  be  easily  'knocked  down' 
or  taken  in  pieces  for  removal  :  see  KNOCK  v.  8  f. 

1875  K.NJUHI  Diet.  Mt'ih.  i.'39/.;  The  hhuok  may  1>< 
to  be  ;»  knock-down  barrel.      1888  Sci.  Aincr.    I. IX.  187   'In 
ni.ii.c  u  knockdown  wigwam,  the  framing  should  be  • 
together  with   ropes  or  twine,  and  the   bark   tied   to  the 
rafters  with  twine. 

B.  s/>.  1.  Something   that   knocks   one   down  ; 
i    something  overpowering  ;  e.g.  strong  liquor.  .\lan^ 

1698  W.  KIM;  lr.  XorbierSs  Jrnl.  Loiut.  is  He  an^wrrM 
me  that  be  had  a  tlnmsaiid  such  sort  of  liquors,  .  .Old 
i'haraoh,  Knockdown,  Hu^matee  [etc.].  n  1700  B.  K.  Diet, 
Cant.  Crt'w,  KiU'Lk-dLnvn,  very  strong  Ale  or  I 

2.  An  act  of  knocking  down;   a  blow  that  knocks 
,    down  or  fells  to  the  ground  ;  fig.  An  overwhelming 
I    blow.     Also,  A  stand-up  or  free  fight. 

1809  Sporting  Mitg.  XXXIII.  6  This  round  produced  the 
first  blood,  and  iii-«t  knock-down.  1818  LAUV  MORGAN 
Atttobiog.  (1859)  85  It  is  a  knockdown  to  all  Morgan V  ar^n- 
-u;  I  mine.  1837  DICKKNS  t'ic/nu.  .\x\vii,  '  I'll  try 
ami  bear  up  a^in  such  a  reg'lar  knock-duwn  o'  talent' 
icj.lii-il  Sam.  1845  K.  MIALL  Nottconf.  V.  437  Let  us  turn 
to  and  have  a  real  Irish  knockdown. 

3.  A  '  knock-down '  piece  of  furniture  :  see  A.  3. 
1875   KNIGHT  Diet.  Sleek.  1239/2  Knftk^iffWH^  a  piece  of 

furniture  or  other  structure  adapted  to  be  disconnected  ai 

i     MJ  as  tu  pack  cuinpactly. 

Knocked  (n^kt),  ppl,  a.  [f.  KNOCK  v.  +  -ED  i.] 
Struck,  hit,  beaten,  etc. :  see  KNOCK  v. 

t  Knocked  bear,  barley  beaten  in  a  stone  mortar  in  order 
to  remove  the  hnlU  (Sc.  Obs.}.     A'n0t ktd  knees ^  knees  turn- 
wards  :    cf.    KSOCK-KNFED.      Also   with   adverbs    as 
knockcd-tiown,  -«/*,  ct>  .  -    v.  II. 

(  1537  Thersites  in  Hazl.  Dodslty  I.  405  Thou  sbalt  have 

knocked  bread  and  ill-fare.     1583  Leg.  ttp.  St.  Ami  mis  467 

Knocked    beir,    HerbU   to  the   pot,  and  all  sic  geir.      1776 

Isl.  Col.   Rec.  (i86j>  VII.  571  Shaken  or  kn 

1784  J.    HAKKY   in   Lett,  faint,  ii.  11^48)  94 
Knocked  or  baker  knees.     1890  Boi.Uki;\vo'  >u  Col.  Kejortner 
57  His  .  .  knocked-up  horses  showed  ..  the  eltectb  ol 
a  long  journey. 

Knockel,  obs.  form  of  KXUCKLK. 
Kuo'ck-'ein-dow  n,  kno*ckemdow:n.  [A 

phrase  used  as  a  name.]     A  stick  with  a  cocoa- 
nut  or  the  like  stuck  on  it  to  be  aimed  at. 

1828   J.    J'hi-.  t*ict.  Lend.  261  The  charms  of  nine  pins 
whether    they    be    skittles,    knock-em-down,    b<,wUand-tip, 
dutch-pins,  or  the  more  sturdy  four-corners.    1847  K-  HKOWN 
in  Me  in.  vli.  (iB66j  126  The  fair  and  win; 
enulowtis.       1870    Daily   News  4    June,    At    the    deserted 
knock-'t-m-down  grounds  the   sticks   stood  in    melancholy 
Hist  the  public  contempt  for  cocoa  nuts. 

Knocker  (n^-kaj).     [f.  KNOCK  v.  -f  -EH  '.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  knocks;  esp.  one  who 

knocks  at  a  door  in  order  to  gain  admittance  ;  also 

=  knocker  down  (see  5). 

1388  WVCLIK  I'tt-f.  /•/.  Jerome  viii,  Tu  the  askerc  me 
3yucth,  and  to  the  knockere  me  openeth.  L  14*5  1'onnii. 

t'tkolotneivs  5  The  asker  . 
shall   fynde,  and  th-:  ryn^er  or  knokker  sliall  cntrt.1.      1552 

>>•,  (>uhator,    1658  Si 

itla  Altaris  \  166^1  103  Lest  with  those  uiuini- 
at   tin;  r  door,  we.,  be   repulsed.      1821    IiYKi»N 

Juan  m.  xxxiv,  Rocks  l«.-v. 
1888  fall  MtiUti.  -•-•  Api.  n/2  Cardiff  sent  up  l\\  u  In 

158- J 


KNOCKING. 

:  <ie  more  terrible  .  .  eventually  succumlxc. 

would  be  knockei- 

h.    A   .-puit   or  goblin    imagined   to  dwell    in 
mines,  and   to   indicate   the   presence   of  ore   by 

kno. 

1747   HOOSON  Miner's  Diet.   L  ij  b,  Miners  say  that  the 
'•ing  that  Inhabits  in  the.  .  Hollows  of  the 
I  :!•.  frnl.  I!.  371  '-•  In  the  Cardigan  mines 

-nil  h---ard,  indk.-tting  where  a  rich  lode 
i   be  expected.    1898  WATTS-Di'NTOs  Aylwin  iii.  (1899) 
-ne  had  not  only  heard  but  seen  these  knockers.     They 
.irfs. 

C.  slany.  A  person  of  '  striking  '  nppearnncc,  or 

who  moves  others  to  admiration.     (Cf.  KNOCK  v. 

:  c,  and  STUNNER.) 

1611  FIELD  n'oman  a  H'eather^oclte  i.  C  ij,  You  should 
be  a  Knocker  then  by  the  Mothers  side.  l6zo  MIDDLETON 
Chaste  Maiit  11.  ii,  They're  pretty  children  both,  but  here's 
a  wench  Will  be  a  knocker.  1664  COTTON  Scan-on.  83  That 
old  Knocker  good  Anchises. 

d.  A  knock-down  blow.  rare. 
1674  N.  FAIRFAX  Bulk  A>  Sc/v.  96  The  backstroke  will  be 
sure  to  give  him  a  knocker.    1841  Newcastle  Song  Bk.  148 
iK.  D.  p.)  He  lifted  up  his  great  long  airm,  Me  soul  he 
gave  him  sec  a  knocker. 

2.  An  appendage,  usually  of  iron  or  brass,  fastened 
to  a  door,  and  hinged  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 
strike  against  a  metal  plate,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  within.  (The  most  usual  sense  ;  cf. 
KNOCK  v.  i.) 

1598  FLORIO,  Ficckiatoio,  a  hammer  to  knocke  at  a  doore 
with,  a  striker,  a  knocker.  1709  STEELE  Taller  No.  77  F  a 
One  could  hardly  find  a  Knocker  at  a  Door  in  a  whole 
t  after  a  Midnight  Expedition  of  these  l>caux  Esprits. 
1791  MRS.  RADCUi'TK  Rom.  Forest  ii,  La  Motte,  .  .advanced 
to  the  gate  and  lifted  a  massy  knocker.  1863  GF.O.  ELIOT 
Roniola  xviii,  Tito  found  the  heavy  iron  knocker  on  the 
door  thickly  bound  round  with  wool.  1898  J.  T.  FOWLER 
Durham  Cath.  63  The  famous  bronze  knocker  on  the  great 
ni->rth  door. 

Comb.  1844  J.  T.  HEWLETT  Parsons  ft  **/  v't.  Knocker- 
wrenching  and  sign-removing  were  in  vogue  in  my  day. 

t  b.  colloq.  or  slang.  A  kind  of  bob  or  pendant 
to  a  wig.  Obs. 

1818  La  Belle  AitiutiUe'XVll.  No.  106.  27  The  physicians 
with  their  great  wigs  had  disappeared,  and  had  given  place 
to  those  who  wore  a  wig  with  a  knocker.  1837  AVzu  Hontkfy 
Mag:.  XLIX.  550  Pig-tails  and  'knockers  superseded  the 
ponderous  'clubs'. 

C.  1'hr.  I'p  to  the  knocker  :  in  good  condition  ; 
in  the  height  of  fashion;  'up  to  the  mark',  slang. 

1844  SELBY  Lomlon  ly  Nigkt  \.  ti,  Jack.  How  do  you  feel  ? 
\'il.  Not  quite  up  to  the  knocker.  1896  Weslm.  Gaz.  24  Dec. 
1/3  We  was  dressed  up  to  the  knocker. 

t3.  A  castanet:  cf.  KNACKER!  2.   Obs. 

1648  ('.Act  ll'ett  luii.  xi.  (1655)  37  Capering  and  dancing 
with  their  castannetlas,  or  knockers  on  their  fingers. 

4.  '  An   attachment   in   a    flour-bolt   to  jar  the 
Ir.ime  and  shake  the  flour  from  the  meshes  of  the 
bolting-cloth'  (Knight  Diet.  Mtch.  1875). 

5.  With  adverbs,  as  knocker  -Jown,  also  =  KNOCK- 
iKHi'N  B.  I  ;  knocker-off=  KNOCK-OFF  A.  ;  knocker- 
up.  a  person  who  goes  round  the  streets  in  the 
early  morning  to  awaken  people. 

1611  COTGR.,  Assowmeur,  a  knocker,  feller,  or  beater, 
'lowne.  1638  FORD  Lady's  Trial  I.  i,  A  taker-up,  Rather 
indeed  a  knocker-down.  1688  R.  HOLME  A  rtnoury  in.  315/1 
I'll-:  Axe,  which  is  the  right  form  of  the  Butchers  Knocker 
Down.  1697  /'raise  Yorksh.  Ale  (Craven  Gloss.),  We've 
<1  knocker-down.  1861  E.  WAUGH  Lake 
Country  223  (E.  D.  D.)  That  curious  Lancashire  character 
the  'knocker-up'.  1875  KNIGHT  'Diet.  Mec/t.,  Knocker^f. 
{Knittings  A  wheel  with  projections  to  raise  the  loop  over 
the  top  of  the  needle  and  discharge  it  therefrom.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Oct.  3/2  The  stock  in  trade  of  the  '  knocker- 
up  '  consists  of  a  long  pole  .  .  with  pieces  of  wire  at  the  end. 
'I  his  pole  U  raised  to  the  bedroom,  and  the  wires  are  rattled 

•  the  window  pane.    Knockers-up  charge  2<»°.  a  week    ; 
for  tliis  service. 

Knocking  (n^-kirj),  vbl.  sb.    [-ING!.] 
1.  The  action  of  the  verb  KNOCK,  q.  v. 
11340  IlAMroi.K  l's/ilter\x\.  8  In  knokynge  of  brest.  £1500 
n  Bel  226  Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  the  porter,  That 
maketh  all  this  knocking?      1546  Sufflic.  I'oore  Commons 
T.  8.163  Lightyng  of  candels  to  images,  knockyng 
and  knelynj;  to  them.      t6os  SHAKS.  Macb.  it.  ii.  74  Wake 
Duncan  with  thy  knocking  :  I  would  thou  could'st.      1662 
STILLINGFL.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  17  There  is  no  such  knock- 
'  .'-•    '  m-aljr  ii.  Wks.  1799  I.  210 

knocking*,  scratching*.    1845  M.  PATTI- 
Roused  by  a  loud  and  continued  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  house. 

b.  With  adverbs:  sec  KNOCK  v.  II.  (Also  a/V^YO, 

IJplTuvUA  llartli.  DC  J'.  K.  vii.  v.  (MS.  Bodl.)  If.  40/2 
(;'l's'.  -kkingtogedresofteeb.  1768-74  TUCKER 

/,.'.  <\at.  (18)  II.       2    It 


s.  -ngogeresotee.    17-74     UCKER 

/,.'.  <\at.  (1834)  II.  472    It  seems..  probable..  that  bowing 
the  knee  answers  to  the  very  vulgar  expression  of  knocking 

he  old 


sers    o      e  very  vugar  expresson  o      noc 
under.     1868  in  Hughes  Tom  Ertnvn  (ed.  6)  Pref.,  The  o 
delunoo  ..that  knocking  about  will  turn  a  timid  boy  into  a 
bold  < 

2.  //.  a.  (See  quot.  1678.)  b.  Mining.  Ore 
that  has  been  broken  with  a  hammer  before  being 
crushed,  c.  Smalt  pieces  broken  off  from  stone 
by  hammering  or  chiseling. 

1678  Phil.  Trans,  XII.  1063  A  third  sort  of  Salt  we  have 
••Inch  we  call  Knockings,  which  doth  candy  on  theStailesof 
the  Barrow.  1747  I  ,  s  !)ict,  p  jj  To  breal.  ,he 

Knockings,  and  trti^lj  them  to  Knockbark,  to  make  the  Ore 
merchantable.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Meek.  1240/1  The  sorting 
of  lead  ore  by  the  sieve  develops  three  qualities,  knocking!, 
riadliitgs,  ana/ell.  The  former  arc  large  scraps,  which  are 
picked  out. 
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3.  Comb.,  as  knocking-lntcker  (see  BIX-KEK  -  , 
-mcll,  -mill,  -room,  -stone,  -trough  :  see  quots. 
.1686  PLOT  Stafords/t.  166  Three  sorts,  viz.  round  Ore,  small 
Ore,  and  Smlthum  ;  the  two  last  whereof  arc  first  !><-•. Ucn  t  •> 
pieces  with  an  instrument  called  a  *Knockii)g-bucker.  1847  - 
78  HALLUVELI.,  * Knocking-mell,  a  large  wooden  hammer 
used  for  bruising  barley.  1858  .V.  ^  Q.  2nd  Ser.  'v  - 

kg  knockin-mell  or  wooden  pestle.  1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl.i  Stamping-mil^  or  *  knocking~mill,  an  engine  used  in 
the  tin-works,  to  bruise  the  ore  small.  1887  N.  D.  DAVIS 
Cavaliers  $  Roundheads  Barbados  9  The  pots  were  re- 
moved to  the  *Knocking  Room.  Here  they  were  knocked 
with  force  against  the  ground,  causing  the  sugar  to  come 
out  in  a  loaf.  1805  RAMSAY  Scot,  in  i8M  C,  (1888)  II.  ii.  70 
Its  place  was  supplied  by  knocked  bear.  Every  family  had 
therefore  its  "knocking-stone.  1825  BROCKETT/A'mxrX'/w,;- 
t rough >  a  conical  trough  in  which  the  rind  is  beat  off  barley 
with  a  mallet. 

KnO'cking,  ///.  a.  [f.  as prec.  +  -ING  2.]  That 
knocks  (see  the  verb) ;  ^fig.  violent,  forcible, 
'thumping';  '  knock-down  ,  clinching,  decisive. 

1597  A.  M.  tr.  GuilUmtau's  Fr.  Chirxrg.  17  b  i  Prickinge, 
knockinge,  or  beatinge  payne.  1624  GEE  Foot  out  ff  Snare 
\,  33  Heere  is  a  knocking  and  long-lasting  He,  worthy  to  be 
nailed  vpon  a  post  or  pillory.  1711  SWIFT  jntl.  to  Stella 
Lett.  1767  III.  269  The  lords,  .they  say,  are  preparing  some 
knocking  addresses.  1732  POPK  Ep.  Cohham  236  Still  to  his 
wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 

Knock-knee  (npkinJ).  [f.  KNOCK  v.  +  KNEE 
sb.]  pi.  Knees  that  knock  together  in  walking 
from  inward  curvature  of  the  legs,  sittg.  The  con- 
dition of  being  knock-kneed. 

1817  HONE  Everyday  Bk.  II.  857  With  knock-knees,  and 
a.  .large  head.  1879  St.  Georges  Hasp.  Ref.  IX.  614  Knock- 
knee. .treated  by  the  long-continued  application  of  splints. 

Kno  ck-klieed,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -EO^.]  Having 
the  legs  bent  inwards  so  that  the  knees  knock  to- 
gether in  walking.  (The  opposite  of  baftdy-legged^] 

1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  720  Parents,  whose 
children  from  bad  nursing  are  become  knock-kneed.  1838 
DICKENS  O.  Twist  xlii,  Those  long-limbed,  knock-kneed, 
shambling,  bony  people.  1862  SALA  Seven  Sons  I.  vii.  142 
The  knock-kneed  horse. 

b.  Jig.  Halting;  feeble. 

1865  DICKENS  Mat,  Fr.  in.  iv,  It  was  constitutionally  a 
knock-knee'd  mind.  1887  SAINTSBURY  Hist.  Elizab.  Lit. 
i.  5  So  stumbling  and  knock-kneed  is  his  (Wy all's]  verse. 
1898  //  'cstm.  Gaz.  7  Dec.  4/1  There  are  no  shambling,  knock- 
kneed  verses. 

Knockle,  obs.  variant  of  KNUCKLE. 
Knoxk-me-down,  a.  and  sb.  colloq. 

A.  adj.    Such  as  to  knock  one  down  (lit.  or 
fig.'}  \  violent,  riotous;  overbearing,  defiant;  pros- 
trating, overpowering. 

1760  FOOTE  Minor  i.  Wks.  1830  I.  35  No  knock-me-down 
doings  in  my  house.  1848  J.  H.  NEWMAN  Loss  \-  Gain  \\. 
.\\iii.  (1858)  250  He's  so  positive,  so  knock-me-down.  1863 
OUIDA  Held  in  Bondage  (1870)  104  The  overbearing,  knock- 
me-down  Marchioness  ..  who  gave  the  law  to  everybody. 
1896  Alifattfs  Syst.  filed.  I.  691  The  term  '  knock-me-down 
fever  '  (applied  sometimes  to  dengue). 

B.  sb.   =  KNOCK -DOWN  B.  i. 

1756  W.  TOLDKRVV  Hist.  Two  Orphans  II.  112.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  Knock-me-down,  strong  ale.  1892  Daily 
News  3  Aug.  6/1  A  savant  who  muddled  my  poor  brains 
with  geological  knock -me- downs  which  he  declares  will  be 
heard  in  Seclion  C. 

KnO'Ck-O'fF,  sb.  and  a. 

A.  sb.    A  contrivance  for  knocking  something 
off,  or  point  at  which  something  is  knocked  off. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mec/t.  1240/1  Knock  off  (jKnitting- 
»tachine\  the  piece  which,  at  the  proper  moment,  removes 
the  loops  from  the  tier  of  needles.  i883GRESLEv  Gloss.  Coal 
Mining  Terms,  Knock  offi  (i)  The  point  upon  an  engine 
plane  at  which  the  set  is  disconnected  from  the  rope,  or  where 
a  jockey  comes  into  play.  (2)  A  joint  for  disconnecting  the 
bucket  sword  from  the  pump  rods. 

B.  adj.  as  in  knock-off  tinu^  time  to  '  knock  off1 
or  leave  off  work. 

1899  F.  T.  BULLEN  Log  of  Sea-waif  108  It  was  'knock-off1 
time. 
KnO'Ck-OTTt,  a.  and  sb. 

A.  adj.   Characterized  by  'knocking  out*  (see 
KNOCK  tr.  12)  ;  spec.  a.  of,  or  in  connexion  with, 
an  auction  sale  (see  quots.)  ;   b.  of  a  blow,  etc. : 
Such  as  to  disable  or  knock  out  of  the  contest. 

a.  1818  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  373/1  Combinations,  by  a  set 
of  men  who  attend  real  sales,  and  drive,  by  various  MK:;UIS, 
rapect*b1«  purchasers  away,  purchase  at  their  own  price, 
and  afterwards  privately  sell  the  same,  under  a  form  of 
public  auction,  termed  '  Knock-out  Sales '.    1895  W.  ROBERTS 
Bk. -Hunter  in  London  iii.  121  This  auction  [1726]  is  interest- 
ing . .  as  being  the  genesis  of  the  knock-out  system.     1896 
FARMER  Slang  s.v.,  The  lot  is  knocked  down  to  the  knock- 
out bidders. 

b.  1898  Times  24  Dec.  8/5  The  effect  of  ihe  (  knock-out ' 
blow, . .  delivered,  not  straight  from  the  shoulder,  but  sideways 
and  on  the  tip  of  the  chin,  was  to  produce  unconsciousness. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  practice  of  'knocking  out'  at  auc- 
tion sales  or  in  similar  transactions;  a  knock-out 
sale;    also,   one  of  the  confederates  who  'knock 
out ' :  see  A.  a,  KNOCK  v.  12  c. 

1854  llltistr.  Loud.  AVzttf  7  Oct.  342/2  A  knock-out  is 
a  combination  of  bidders  at  a  sale,  who,  deputing  one  to  bid, 
•he  increase  of  price  which  further  competition  causes, 
and  subsequently  have  a  private  sale   among  themselves, 
1864  East  London  Observer  25  June,  Witness  said  a  knock. 
U  where  a  sum  of  money  was  divided  among  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  officials  generally, ..  out  of  the  contract 
price  over  and  above  what  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  work. . . 
Those  who  did  not  get  the  work  had  money  for  putting  in 
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tenders  so  that  llie  favored  one  got  it,  and  the  otticials  :*lso. 
1883  A.  LANG  in  Longm.  Alag.  II.  522  The  auctioneer  put 
up  lot  after  lot,  and  Blinton  plainly  saw  that  the  whole 
attair  was  a  knock-out. 

2.  A  knock-out  blow :  see  A.  1). 

1894  MORRISON  Tales  Mean  Streets,  Three  Rounds  138  It 
was  a  hard  fight,  and  both  the  lads  were  swinging  the  right 
again  and  again  for  a  knock-out. 

3.  Polo.     (See  quot.)  U.  S. 

1894  Rules  of  Amer.  Polo  Assoc.  in  M.  H.  Hayes  Mai. 
Polo  (1896,1  314  When  the  ball  goes  out  ends,  the  side  defend- 
ing that  goal  is  entitled  to  a  knock  out  from  the  point  at 
which  it  crossed  the  line.  When  the  player  having  llie 
knock  out  causes  unnecessary  delay,  the  Referee  may  throw 
a  ball  on  the  field  and  call  play. 

Knocle,  knokel,  etc. ,  obs.  ff.  KNUCKLE. 

Knod,  knodden,  obs.  or  dial.  pa.  pple.  of 
KNEAD  v.  Knok(e,  knokk(e,  obs.  ff.  KNOCK. 

Knoledge,  -lege,  obs.  forms  of  KNOWLEDGE. 

Knoll  (no"\],  j*.l  Forms:  1-2  cnol(l,  3-5 
knol,  5  (9  dial.}  knolle,  7  (9  dial.}  knowle, 
(uowle),  7-9  knole,  knowl,  6-  knoll.  [OE. 
cno/l  hill-top,  cop,  summit,  hillock,  from  same 
root  as  Du.  knol,  formerly  knolle  clod,  ball,  turnip, 
Ger.  knollen,  Mill ;.  knolle  clod,  lump,  knot,  tuber ; 
Norw.  knoll,  Sw.  knol,  Da.  dial,  kiwi,  knahl  hillock. 

QE.^oiolI  might  represent  an  OTeut.  *knotf-h,  with  usual 
assimilation  of  ol  to  //,  and  thus  be  radically  connected  with 
KNOT.  Cf.  for  the  form  Ger.  knodel  dumpling.] 

1.  The  summit  or  rounded  top  of  a  mountain  or 
hill  (obs.  exc.  dial.}. 

c  888  K.  ALFRED  Jioet/i.  xii,  Se  be  wille  first  hus  timbrian, 
j  ne  sceall  he  hit  no  settan  upon  bone  hehstan  cnol.  c  1000 
/KI.FRIC  Gen.  viii.  5  On  bam  teopan  monbe  asteowodon  |'a:ra 
innnta  cnollas.  c  1150  Gen.  %  Ex.  4129  At  munt  nemboc  on 
&at  knol  fasga, .  .  Sa}  oe  lond  of  promission.  1^06  PH  1.1  11.1, 
h'noll,  the  top  of  a  Hill,  a  Word  much  us'd  in  the  West ; 
especially  in  Hereford-shire.  1815  BKOCKETT,  Knoll,  Knowl, 
Knowe,  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  bare  rounded  hillock. 

b.  Naut.  '  The  head  of  a  bank,  or  the  most 
elevated  part  of  a  submarine  shoal'  (Smyth 
Sailor's  Word-bk.  1867). 

2.  A  small  hill  or  eminence  of  more  or  less 
rounded  form  ;  a  hillock,  a  mound. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Th.)  xli.  7  On  bam  lytlan  cnolle,  be  Ermon 
hatte.  c  xzoo  Trin.  Coll.  Hotii.  in  He  cume6  stridende 
from  dune  to  dune,  and  ouer  strit  be  cnolles  [L.  colics],  a  1300 
E.  E.  Psalter  Ixiv.  13  [Ixv.  12]  Gird  sal  be  knolles  with 
faines.  1513  DOUGLAS  .-Etieis  v.  ii.  5  Eneas  . .  Syne  spak 
thir  wordis  on  a  knollis  hycht.  1523  FrrZHVRB.  Hush-  §  128 
To  cary  grauell  &  fyll  it  vp  as  hygh  as  y«  other  knolles  be. 
1604  EDMONDS  Observ.  Cxsar's  Comm.  84  A  knowle  exceed- 
ingly fortified.  1628  LE  GRVS  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  82 
A  Knole  fitly  placed.. for  a  Cittadell.  1686  EVKI.YN  Diary 
23  Oct.,  It  stands  on  a  knowle.. insensibly  rising.  1780  A. 
YOUNG  Tour  Irel.  I.  92  A  knole  of  lawn  rises  among  them. 
1816  W.  SMITH  Strata  Ident.  21  Rounded  low  hills,  uliich 
are  called  knolls  or  knowls.  l865C.KiKiK.SVfH.  <y  deol.  .YtW. 
vii.  153  Hills  and  crags  of  every  size,  down  to  mere  hum- 
mocks and  knolls.  1884  Q.  VICTORIA  More  Leaves  64  At  half- 
past  two  we  five  ladies  lunched  on  a  heathery  knoll. 

f  b.  (See  quot.  and  cf.  HUMMOCK  i  b.)   Obs. 

1772  J.  G.  W.  DK  rJRAHM  Hist.  Georgia  (1849)  45  'l'»e 
second  Species  of  Pine.. is  only  met  with  on  the  Knowls 
(small  Islands  in  Swamps). 

t  3.  A  swelling  upon  the  skin  ;  =  KNOB  st.  :  b. 

1499 1'rMnp.  Par^.  280/1  (Pynson)  Knolle  (A".,  //.  Knobbe 
of  a  mannys  hande  or  in  another  part  of  him . . ,  callus. 

1 4.  A  turnip.  Obs.  dial. 

1669  WORLIDGE  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  328  Knells,  Turnips. 
1674  RAY  5.  #  E.  C.  Words  70  Knolles ;  Turneps,  Kent. 

0.  A  lump,  a  large  piece.    Sc. 

1829  HOGG  Sheph.  Cal.  II.  19  The  auld  wife  . .  brought  a 
knoll  o'  butter  like  ane's  nieve. 

Knoll  (n<?"l),  *>.*  Also  5  knolle,  7  knole. 
[Formed  with  next,  from  same  root  as  KNELL,  perh. 
with  later  onomatopoeic  modification.] 

1.  An  act,  or  the  action,  of  'knolling'  or  tolling 
a  bell ;  the  sound  of  a  large  bell.  arch,  and  ilial. 

1379  Mem.  Ripen  (Surtees)  III.  100  Pro  factura  camij.-ma: 
del  knoll.  1497  Bp.  ALCOCK  Alans  1'frfcct.  Ej,  At  the  f\^t 
knolle  of  y°  bell  they  departe  fro  theyr  celles.  1613  G. 
SANDYS  Trav.  iv.  233  The  watch  of  one  Fort  giues  two  or 
three  Knoles  with  a  bell.  1795-1814  WORDSW.  EXCHIS.  \  i. 
801  The  bells,  .before  The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 

t2.  A  large  bell;  a  church-bell.    Obs. 

1379  Mem,  A'*/£>w(Surtee.s)  III.  99  In  viij  stanges  mereniii 
sarrandis  ..  pro  le  knoll  \niargin,  Custus  del  klank  knoll]. 
1412-13  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  403  Pro  reparacione  del  knoll. 

Knoll  (n<7"l),  v.  Forms:  5  knollen,  (-yn), 
5-6  knolle,  6-7  knol,  6-8,  9  dial,  knowl,  ^8 
knowll),  7-  knoll.  [Goes  with  KNOLL  sb*] 

1.  trans.    To  ring,  toll  (a  bell) ;    =  KNELL  v.  2. 
Also_/f^*.     Now  arch,  and  dial. 

1467  Eng.  Gilds  401  As  often  as  they  shallen  here  the  grete 
belle  of  the  parisshe  of  Seint  Androwe  to  be  knotted  . .  and 
after  that  rongen  out.  a  1485  Promp.  Pan:  a&.j '-.:  i.M  S.  S.) 
Knollyii,/7//it7.  1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  v.  viii.  50,  I  would  not 
wish  them  to  a  fairer  death:  And  so  his  Knell  is  knoll VI. 
1871  BROWNING  Pr,  Hohenst.  1942  So  do  the  old  enthroned 
decrepitudes  Acknowledge,  in  the  rotten  hearts  of  them, 
Their  knell  is  knotted.  1877  A'.  W.  Line.  G/MS.,  Knou'l,  to 
knoll;  to  toll  a  bell. 

2.  intr.    Of   a  bell  or  clock  :    To  sound,   ring 
a  knell,  toll ;   =  KNELL  v.  3.    Now  chiefly  dial. 

1582  WmmiCl£*g.Rffm.Lift\xi  Harl.  J//iT,(MaIh.)  II.  179 
Soon  after,the  bell  knowleth  againe,  when  as  the  students., 
walk  to  the  Romayne  colledge.  1600  SHAKS.  --/.  J'.  /,.  n. 
vii.  114  Where  bels  haue  knoll'd  to  Church.  i6u  Two  Xuhl? 
K.  i.  i,  Remember  that  your  fame  Knullb  in  the  ear  o'  the 
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world.  1815  KVRON  Parisi»«  xv,  For  a  departing  beings 
soul  The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  ho  low  bells  knoll.  .876 
imttiy  Gloss.,  Knoll,  to  toll  as  a  bell.  1886  i.  «-.  Line. 
Gloss  s  v  ,  I  heard  the  bell  knoll  a  piece  sin  [  =  a  bit  since),  i 

b.  trans.  To  ring  a  knell  for.     c.  To  ring  or 

toll  out. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  '.  i.  103  His  Tongue  Sounds  euer 
afllr  as  a  sullen  Bell  Remembred,  knolhng  a  departing 
Friend  1842  TENNYSON  Gardener's  D.  180  All  that  night 
I  heard  The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy  hours. 

3.  trans.    To  summon  by  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

1600  SHWts.  A.  Y.  /..  M.  vii.  121  We  haue  seene  better 
dayes,  And  haue  with  holy  bell  bin  knowld  to  Church.  1820 
'ivRON  Juan  v.  1,  They  heard  No  Christian  knoll  to  table. 
•844  LVTTON  tr.  Schiller's  Fridolin  oo  From  the  church- 
langs  the  bell  Knolling  souls  that  would  repent  To 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  1894  Times  17  July  9/3  Every  woman 
who  ever  has  been  knolled  to  church. 

Hence  Kno-lling  vbl.  sb.;   also  Knoller,  one 

who  knolls. 

1480  Water/.  Arch,  in  joM  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App. 
v  315  The  knollyng  of  the  bell  in  the  chappell.  1538  In- 
junctions in  Strype  Keel.  Mem.  (1721)  I.  xln.  322  The  Knol- 
ing  of  Aves  after  service.,  henceforth  to  be  left.  i6nCoTGR., 
Cariltmaeur,  achymer,  or  knowler,  of  bels.  1837-9  HALI.AM 
Hist  Lit.  (1847)  III.  122  The  knolling  of  Church  bells. 
1877  LEE  Class.  Liturg.,  Knoller,  2.  a  sexton  or  sacristan. 

Knolled  (noMd),  a.  Also  7  nol'd.  [f.  KNOLL 
t/,.1  +  -ED  2.]  Having  a  knoll  or  knolls:  in  parasyn- 
thetic  combs.,  as  high-knotted. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  I  have  a  mount  of 
mischiefe  clogs  my  soule,  As  waightie  as  the  high-nol  d 
Appenine. 

Knolly  (iwi-li),  a.  [f.  KNOLL  rf.i  +  -v.]  Full 
of  or  abounding  in  knolls  or  hillocks. 

1821  CLARE  Vi'll.  tlinstr.  II.  68  While  Dobbin  ..  patient 
n.x"i  to  gate  or  knowly  brake.  1870  Miss  BROUGHTON  Ked 
as  Rose  I.  151  A  grassy,  knolly  park. 

Knop  (npp).  J*-1  Forms:  a.  4-6  knoppe,  5-6 
knopp,  knope,  (6  noppe),  5-  knop.  0.  4-6 
knappe,  (5  onap),  6  knapp,  (knepp),  5-  knap, 
(7-8  nap).  [ME.  knof  =  OYns.knop,  MDu.otofpe, 
cnop  (Dn.  knop),  MLG.  knoppe  (hence  Da.  knop, 
^•x.  knopp),  OHG.  chnoph,  chnopf  (G.  bmif/knob, 
head,  knot,  button,  etc.)  The  form  knap  may 
repr.  ON.  knapp-r  knob,  stud,  button  (Sw.  knapp, 
Da.  knap),  perh.  cognate  with  OE.  cnsep,  KNAP 
j*.l  The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure.] 

1.  A  small  rounded  protuberance,  a  knob  (esp. 
one  of  an  ornamental  character,  e.g.  upon  the 
stem  of  a  chalice,  a  candlestick,  etc.)  ;  a  boss, 
stud,  button,  tassel,  or  the  like  ;  in  Arch.  =  KNOB 
sb.  I'd.  (Sometimes  prob.  a  carved  representation 
of  a  flower-bud  ;  cf.  2  below.)  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  in 
specific  applications. 

a.  ?  a  1366  CHAUCER  Kom.  Rose  1080  With  a  bend  of  gold 
tasseled,  And  knoppis  fyne  of  gold  enameled.  1455  in  Kymer 
Foedera  (1710!  XI.  369  With  Knopps  and  Tassells.  1483 
Cath.  Angl.  205/2  A  knoppe  of  a  scho,  bnlla.  1527  rest. 
Etor.  (Surtees)  V.  225  Sex  silver  spones  with  knopis  of  oure 
Ladie.  1535  COVERDALE  Jer.  Hi.  22  Vpon  the  rope  were 
brasen  knoppes.  1676  WORLIDGE  Cyder  (1691)  182  A  knop 
at  the  end  of  a  slender  handle  or  stick.  1861  Times  12  July, 


at  the  . 

The  crown  and  the  knops  which  adorn  the  turret  were  gilt 
by  him.  1865  S.  EVANS  Bra.  Fabian  105  Oman  .  .  Unlooped 
the  ruby  knops  Loosing  her  kirtle. 

f.  [a  looo  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  238/33  Fibula,  cnap,  Slgl,  spen- 
nd-.]  1362  LANGL.  P.  t'l.  A.  vn.  257  His  cloke  of  Calabre, 
with  .  .  knappes  of  Gold.  1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  45  A  becure 
of  seluer  y-keueryd,  .  .  be  cnap  of  be  couercle  ys  an-amylyd 
with  blewe.  1563-87  FOXE  A.  f,  M.  (1596)  80/2  Scourge  him 
then  with  whips  .  .  with  knaps  of  lead  at  the  ends.  1577 
Lane.  Wills  (1857)  II.  92  Twelve  silver  spones  with  kneppes 
gill  wrought  with  a  lyon.  162  j  HART  A  rraignm.  Ur.v.vj 
To  snatch  and  pull  the  naps  of  the  coverlid.  17  .  .  in  Child 
Ballads  vm.  295/2  The  naps  of  gold  were  bobbing  bonnie. 
2.  The  bud  of  a  flower  ;  a  compact  or  rounded 
flower-head  or  seed-  vessel.  (Cf.  KNAPWEED.)  arch. 
a.  1388  WYCLIF  Num.  xvii.  8  Whanne  knoppis  weren 
greet,  the  blossoms  hadden  broke  out.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan}. 
280/2  Knoppe,  or  bud  of  a  tre.  1495  Trevisa's  Barth.  De 
/'.  R.  xvii.  cxxxvi.  (W.  de  W.)  692  The  fruyte  of  the  rose  is 
.smalle  rounde  knoppes  [BoM  MS.  knappes]  and  harde. 
1508  DUNDAR  Gold.  Targe  22  The  rosis  yong,  new  spredmg 
of  thair  knoppis.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n.  xxv.  §  2.  217 
•U  the  top  of  the  stalke  growe  small  knops,  from  which 
come  flowers.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  793,  I  have..  won- 
dered .  to  see  those  little  Snails  .  .  on  the  Knops  and  Branches 
of  the  Vine.  1894  R.  BRIDGKS  Shorter  Poems  97  The  chest- 
nut holds  her  gluey  knops  upthrust. 

ft.  1398  TUEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xxiv.  (MS.  Bodl.) 
If.  196  b/i  pe  cipresse  .  .  ha|)  leere  knappes  in  stede  of  frute. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  \.  xxxii.  45  The  floures..  do  likewise  turne 
inlo  little  knappes,  or  heads.  1656  W.  COLES  Art  of 
Simpling  xii.  38  Some  [seeds]  grow  in  Knaps  like  Bottles, 
as  Knap-weed.  1879  BRITTEN  &  HOLLAND  Plant-n.,  Knap, 
flowers  of  Trijolium  pratcnsc. 

b.  Hence,  A  popular  name  of  Red  Clover.   U.  S. 
1897  BRITTEN  &  HROWN  Flora.  North  States  II.  276  Trifo- 
Hum  pratense  ..  Honeysuckle  Clover,  Knap'  Suckles. 

f3.  The  rounded  protuberance  formed  by  the 
front  of  the  knee  or  the  elbow-joint.  Obs. 

a.  14  .  Nominale  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  678/29  Hoc  inter- 
nodium,  the  knope  of  the  kne.  1590  W.  BURCH  MS.  Scraf 
Bk.  in  Chapter  Libr.  Canterl:  Cathedr.,  The  Arme  in 
lenghthe  must  com  shorte  of  y'  knop  of  the  kne. 

A  1652  Bun;h  Rec.  Glasgow  (Burgh  Rec.  Soc.)  II.  242 
The  knap  of  hir  elbow.  1734  Act  Crt.  Session  in  ff.  ff  Q. 
3rd  Ser.  IV.  125/2  Heads,  knaps,  tongues,  and  marrow  bones 
cut  out  by  themselves.  ^1817  HOGG  Tales  f,  Sk.  IV.  146 
His  breeches  came  exactly  to  the  knap  of  the  knee. 
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t  b.  A  swelling  upon  the  skin  ;  a  wart,  pimple, 
etc. :  =  KNOB  sb.  i  b.  Obs. 

i«6-8  PHAER  jEneid  iv.  L  j,  From  a  tender  colt  they  take 
the  knapp.  1562  TURNER  Baths  4  It  is  good . .  for  suche  as 
have  any  knoppes  or  hard  swellinges  upon  any  m5m,brc- 
1508  FLORIO,  VerrucAe,,.a.\so  wartes  or  knops  of  flesh 
rising  in  the  bodie.  . 

4.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  knop-fly  (Angling)  = 
knob-fly ;  knop-sedge,  the  bur-reed,  Spargamum. 

1561 T  TURNER  Herbal  n.  i43b,  It  maye  be  called  bede 
sedge  or  knop  sedge.  1582  STANYHURST  <f-ncis  IV.  (Arb.) 
113  For  to  snip,  in  the  foaling,  from  front  of  fillye  the  knap- 
knob.  1799  G.  SMITH  Laboratory  II.  310  Knop-fly.  Dubb- 
ing of  the  down  of  an  otter-cub. 

Knop  (npp),  knap  (nsep),  sb.-  north,  dial. 
[Origin  obscure.]  A  large  wooden  tub. 

a.  1563  Richmond  Wills  (Surtees)  169  Akneadmge  bassyn, 
a  knoppe,  a  gielfatte.  1588  Lane.  Wills  (1857)  "•  75  The 
great  brewinge  knopp.  1614  Inn.  in  Frans.  Cumbld.  f, 
Wcstmld.  Arch.  Soc.  fil.  114  One  knopp  one  handle  2  salt 
pres  dishes.  1802  in  Anderson  CumUd.  Ball.  51,  I  dung 

°flrei6i4  /ro.'in  Trans.  CumUd.  4-  Westmld.  Arch.  Soc. 
III.  114  In  the  butterye  3  barrens  2  staues  one  Knapp. 
1821  Klackw.  Mag.  VIII.  432  But  stoups  are  needed,  tubs, 
and  pails,  and  knaps. 

tKnop,  v.  Obs.    [f.  KNOP  sb.*] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  knops;  to  stud. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7260  High  shoes  knopped  with  dagges. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  205/2  To  Knoppe,  tullarc.  lif>$  Ld. 
Trias.  Ace.  Scot.  (1901)  III.  40  For  ij  pypanes  blak  silk  to 
knop  the  said  hat.  IS39  in  Ina.  K.  Wardrobe  (1815)  52 
Ane  capparisone..bordourit  with  silvir  and  knoppit  with 
silvir  £  yallow  silk. 

2.  intr.  To  put  forth  'knops  ,  to  bud.  Sc. 

a  1584  MONTGOMERY  Cherrie  %  Sloe  40  Sum  knopping, 
sum  dropping  Of  balmie  liquor  sweit.  c  1600  BUREL  Pilgr. 
in  Watson  Coll.  Sc.  Poems  (1706)  n.  23  Rame  Orion,  That 
dropit  and  knopit,  Baith  upon  tre  and  stone. 

Knop,  obs.  form  of  KNAP  sb.'1,  v.l 

Knopped  (nppt,  poet,  np-ped),  a.  1  Obs  [f. 
KNOP  i*.l  or  v.  +  -ED.]  Having  knops;  knobbed; 
bearing  buds,  or  compact  rounded  flower-heads. 

c  IM4  P.  PI.  Crede  424  Wib  his  knopped  schon  clouted  full 
bykkT  1434  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  tor  A  litell  basyn  knopped. 
1501  DOUGLAS  Pal.  Hon.  ProL  76  The  knoppit  syonis  with 
leuis  aggreabill.  1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  447  With  knopped 
Majoram  or  Sauorie.  1655  MOUFET  &  BENNET  Healths 
Improv.  (1746)  320  The  unset  Leek,  or  Maiden-leek,  is  not 
so  hot  as  the  knopped  ones. 

b.  Formed  into  a  knop  or  knob;  knob-shaped. 
1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xii.  161  Lyke  to..Cyanus  floures  .. 
in  his  Scaly  knopped  buttons. 

Kno'ppy,  a.  1  obs.  [f.  KNOP  sb.1  +•  -y.  Cf. 
G.  kiiopfig^  Full  of  knops;  knop-like;  knobby. 

1562  TURNER  Herbalu.  R,  Polygonum .  .hath  many  knoppy 
ioyntes.  1578  LYTE  Dodoens  n.  xvii,  167  Whan  this  seede  is 
ripe.riis  knoppie  head  openeth.  1597  GERARDE  Herbal  n. 
clxv.  458  This  kinde  hath  certaine  knoppie  tufts. 

Knopweed,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  KNAPWEED. 
Knor,  -re,  Knorry,  obs.  ff.  KNOB,  KNOBBY. 
Knorcock,  Anglicized  form  of  next. 
II  Kno-rhan.  Obs.   [Du.  knorhaan,  i.knorren  to 
growl,  snarl  +  haan  cock.]    A  name  of  a  S.  African 
species  of  bustard  :   =  KOBAN  2. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolbens  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  139  Tllc  Knor. 
han.  Among  the  wild  fowls  at  the  Cape  there  is  a  sort  of 
birds,  a  male  of  which  the  Europeans  there  call  Knor-cock; 
a  female  they  call  Knor-hen.  1777  G-  Fol!STER  v<y-  "**" 
World  I.  85  The  Knorhan,  which  is.. the  African  bustard. 

KnOSp  (n?sp).  rare.  [ad.  Ger.  knospe  a  bud, 
boss,  knob.]  An  architectural  (or  other)  ornament 
iu  the  form  of  a  bud,  or  forming  a  bunch-like  or 
rounded  protuberance  ;  a  knop,  knob,  boss,  stud. 

1808  SCOTT  Alarm,  v.  Introd.  iv,  Ere  from  thy  mural 
crown  there  fell  The  slightest  knosp  or  pinnacle.  1820  — 
Abbot  xxxii,  The  black  letter  Bible,  .adorned  with  massive 
silver  clasps  and  knosps.  1855  MILMAN  Lat.  Chr.  xiv.  vm. 
(1864)  IX.  297  Prodigality  of  ornament,  knosps,  shrine  work, 
corbels,  gurgoyles. 

Hence  Knosped  (nf>spt,/w/.  np'sped)  a.,  furnished 
with  knosps. 

1818  MILMAN  Samor  290  The  iron  or  the  knosped  brass. 

Knot  (npt),  s6.1  Forms  :  I  onotta,  3  onot, 
3-5  onotte,  3-7  knotte,  5-8  knott,  3-  knot. 
[OE.  cnotta  =  Dn.  knot,  LG.  knutte,  MG.  knotte, 
MHG.  tnolze'knob,  knot,  etc.  :-OTeut.  'knutton-, 
(whence  KNIT  v.)  •  cf.  OHG.  chnodo,  chnoto  (MHG. 
knode,  knote,  G.  knotcii)  :-OTeut.  *kn6ton-  ,kno$6n- , 
with  variation  of  consonant  due  to  difference  of 
stress. 

ON.  had  knutr  knot,  knob,  knnta  knucklebone  iSw.  knut 
Da.  knnde  knot),  which  may  be  connected  with  the  above 
forms,  but  the  difference  in  vowel  makes  difficulties.  The 
relationship  (if  any)  of  ON.  kngttr  (:— "knattu-z)  ball,  and 
L.  nidus  (perh.  for  f  nodus)  knot,  is  also  obscure.! 

I.  1.  An  intertwining  or  complication  of  the 
parts  of  one  or  more  ropes,  cords,  or  strips  of  any- 
thing flexible  enough,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  them  together  or  to  another  object,  or  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  secured  by  being  drawn  tight ; 
a  tie  in  a  rope,  necktie,  etc. ;  also,  a  tangle  acci- 
dentally drawn  tight.  To  make,  t  knit,  or  tie  a  knot 

(in) ,  to  knot  a  piece  of  string  or  a  handkerchief,  esp. 
as  a  reminder.  Also  in  allusions  to  the  knot  in  a 
halter  for  hanging. 

t  looo  jELFRic  Horn.  II.  28  He  afunde..ba  snode  mid 
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eallum  cnottum  swa  faste  gewriSen  swa  hco  aer  wzs.  c  1290 
Betct  1445  in  S.  Kng.  l.tf.  I.  148  pe  knottes  gnowen  al  is 
flechs:  a-boute  bi  eche  side.  14..  Chaucer  s  Sqr.s  F.  663 
(I.ansd.)  Bot  I  wil  here  nowe  maake  a  knolte  To  be  time  it 
come  next  to  my  lotte.  c  1449  PKOCK  Kefrll.  v.  166  Make 
a  knot  on  his  girdil.  154*-?  Act  34  *  35  Hen.  (  111,  c.  3 
The  bonde  of  euerywhiche  faggotte  to  conteme  three 
quarters  of  a  yarde  at  the  leaste,  besyde  the  knotte.  1601 
SHAKE  All's  Well  iv.  iii.  163  This  is  Mounsieur  Parrollcs 
the  gallant  militarist,.,  that  had  the  whole  theoricke  of 
warre  in  the  knot  of  his  scarfe.  1631  R.  BOLTON  Com/. 
AM.  Consc.  (16351  333  One  knot  in  a  thread  will  stay  the 
Needle's  Passage  as  well  as  five  hundred.  1647  Cow  LEY 
Mistr.,  The  Tree  v,  Go  tye  the  dismal  Knot  (why  shouldst 
Ihou  live?).  1838  THIRLWALL  Greece  II.  xiv.  200  He  tied 
sixty  knots  in  a  leathern  thong,  and  bade  them  unfasten  one 
every  day,  till  the  prescribed  interval  had  expired.  1873 
Act\6  *,  37  Viet.  c.  71  §  39  Such  mesh  [in  a  net]  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  and  a  half  inch  from  knot  to  knot. 

b.  Often  with  qualifying  word,  naming  different 
forms  of  knots,  as  barber's  k.,  bowline  k.,  diamond 
k.,  ilraw-k.,  fishers  k.,  French  k.,  granny's  k., 
loop-k.,  reef-k.,  f  riding  k.,  running  k.,  slip-k., 
surgeons  k.,  wall-k.,  water-k.,  •weaver's  k.,  etc. ;  for 
the  more  important  of  these,  see  the  first  element, 
ciszo  Sir  Benes  (MS.  A)  3220  On  a  towaile  }he  made 
knotte  riding,  Aboute  his  nekke  ?he  hit  brew.  1552  HULOET, 
Knotte  whiche  runneth  to,  called  a  rydynge  knot,  cafiilum. 
1726  G  ROBERTS  4  Years  I'oy.  112  And  making  a  running 
bowling  Knot  on  the  End  of  another  Rope,  I  cast  it  over. 
1769  FALCONER  Diet.  Marine  (1789),  Knot,  a.  .knob  formed 
on  the  extremity  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the  ends  . .  and 
interweaving  them  ..amongst  each  other.  There  are  several 
sorts,  which  differ  in . .  form  and  size  :  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  diamond-knot,  the  rose-knot,  the  wall-knot,  or  walnut. 
1795  BUTTON  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.,  Fig.  n,  a  Barbers  knot,  or 
a  knot  for  cawls  of  wigs.  1813  J.  THOMSON  Lect.  Injlam. 
267  We  passed, . .  a  crooked  needle  under  the  artery,  threaded 
with  a  double  waxed  thread,  part  whereof  we  passed  above 
the  aperture  in  the  vessel,  and  the  other  below,  which  were 
afterwards  tied  with  a  double  knot  called  the  surgeon  s 
knot  1860  All  Year  Round  No.  66.  382  '  Which  knot? 
asked  Toby.  'Single  or  double  wall,  single  or  double 
diamond,  Matthew  Walker,  spritsail-sheet,  stopper,  or 
shroud  ?  '  1881  HAMERSLY  Naval  Encycl.  421  They  (knots] 
..are  named  either  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
made,  or  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  stopper  knot, 

knots,  etc.  <:  l88«  Weldons  Praci.  Necdlemorkm.^/i 
Flowers  are  mostly  worked  in  satin  stitch  highly  raised, 
embellished  with  French  knots.  1899  W.  G.  P.  TOWNSEND 
Embroidery  vi.  oo  French  Knots.— A  very  ancient  stitch, 
much  used  by  the  Chinese  for  all  kinds  of  elaborate 
embroidery.  ,  . 

f  c.   Astron.    The  star  a  Piscium,  situated  i 
the  'tie'  of  the  lines  or  ribbons  imagined  to  connect 
the  two  fishes  in  the  constellation  Pisces.   Obs. 

1551  RECORDE  Cast.  Knmul.  (1556)  267  The  Fyshes,  tyed 
by  the  tayles  with  a  common  Lyne  :  .  .and  where  those  two 
lines  are  knitte  togyther,  there  is  one  starre  more,  whiche  is 
called  the  Knotte.  1727-41  CHAMBERS  Cycl.  s.  v.  Pisces, 
That  [star]  next  the  knot  in  the  north,  line.  ..ist  before  the 
knot  in  the  south,  line. 

2.  Such  a  tie  used  or  worn  as  an  ornament  or 
adjunct  to  a  dress;   a  bow  of  ribbon;  a  cockade  or 
'    epaulette  ;  esp.  in  obs.  phrase  a  suit  of  knots. 

Often  with  distinctive  word  prefixed :  as  breast,  shoulder, 
sword,  top,  tmte-ltrve  knot,  q.  v. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4917  With  cumly  knottls  &  with 
koyntis  &  knopis  of  perle.  1552  HULOET,  Knotte  of  a  cap- 
bande,  or  hatbande,  or  lace.  1668  ETHEKEDCE  She  would 
if  she  could  in.  i,  We  will  only  fancy  a  suit  of  Knots  or  two 
at  this  shop.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  75.  4/2  The  Officers 
to  wear.. a  mourning  Knot  on  their  left  Arm.  1713  GAY 
Guard.  No.  149  p  18  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genleel 
air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  knots.  1891 
MRS.  NEWMAN  Begun  in  Jest  I.  209  Her  grey  morning 
gown,  with  its  soft  frillings  of  lace  and  knots  of  pale,  coral- 
coloured  ribbon. 

b.  Her.    (See  quot.  1892.) 

1828-40  BERRY  Encycl.  Her.  i865KiNcsLEY//w«i'.  Prel., 
The  badge  in  the  'Wake  Knot  ,  in  which.. two  monks 
Kirdles  are  worked  into  the  form  of  the  letter  W.  1892 
WOODWARD  &  BURNE  Heraldry  II.  585  Knots  of  particular 
form  were  not  infrequently  used  as  badges;  e.g.  the 
Stafford  knot,  the  Bourchier  knot,  the  Wake  and  Ormond 
knot  i  in  all  these  the  silk  is  twined  having  some  resemblance 
to  the  initial  letter  of  the  family  name.  In  the  Bowen  knot 
the  allusion  is  double,  it  is  formed  of  four  bows,  or  loops, 
and  each  bears  a  semblance  to  one  form  of  the  Greek 
letter  B.  Knots  were  also  used  to  unite  the  badges  of  two 
families  which  had  merged  into  one ;  or  the  badge  of  an 
office  to  a  personal  one. 

3.  Naut.  A  piece  of  knotted  string  fastened  to 
the  log-line,  one  of  a  series  fixed  at  such  intervals 
that  the  number  of  them  that  run  ou^while  the 
sand-glass  is  running  indicates  the  ship's  speed  in 
nautical  miles  per  hour;  hence,  each  of  the  di- 
i  visions  so  marked  on  the  log-line,  as  a  measure  of 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  ship  (or  of  a  current,  etc.). 
Also  attrib.  with  prefixed  numeral  =  '  running  (so 
many)  knots'. 

1633  T.  JAMES  Voy.  24  It  did  runne  two  knots.  1669 
STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  iv.  146  The  distance  between 
every  one  of  the  Knots  must  be  50  Foot ;  as  many  of  these 
as  run  out  in  half  a  Minute,  so  many  Miles  or  Minutes  the 
Ship  saileth  in  an  Hour.  1760-72  tr.  Juan  f,  Ulloa  s  Voy. 
(ed.  3)  I.  9  The  distance  between  the  knots  on  the  log-line 
should  contain  rig  of  a  mile,  supposing  the  glass  to  run 
exactly  half  a  minute.  1840  R.  H.  DANA  Be/.  Mast  xxvi.  87 
A  light  wind  ..  carrying  us  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots. 
1860  Mere.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  169  A  ten-knot  breeze  was 
blowing.  1900  Daily  News  10  Jan.  5/1  A  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer . .  had  made  a  record  speed  of  35  J  knots,  which  was 
almost  exactly  equal  to  41  miles  an  hour. 


KNOT. 

b.  Hence  loosely  used  as  if  equivalent  to  -nautical 

mile',  in  '""• 

1748  Knot.-  an 

hoi;  -1  l'cle' 

:  s  an  hour.  1833  MARRY  AT 
_;  t-w  elve  knots  an  hour,  and 
.^  we  could. 

4.  A  definite  quantity  of  thread,  yam,  etc.,  vary- 
ing with  the  commodity,  being  a  certain  number  of 

c  1540  Ch-  .'.  Dunstans,  Canterbury 

.,i\\ii.     1641  BKM   /•'arm.  Bks.  (Surtces) 

16  A  loose  kinde  of  two  pieties,  which  is  usually  sold  for 

.metimes  for  2J.  a  knotte ;  there  should 

bee  in  everie  knotte  18  faihames.    1688  R.  HoLXEArmoury 

ui.  VL  ^SS/z  A  knot  is  a  Hundred  Threds  round  the  Reel, 

at  which  place  Housewives  make  a  Katch,  as  some  call  it, 

i>r  an  Hank.     1875  TEMPLE  &  SHLLDON  Hist. 

'•.field,  Mass.  161  A  run  of  yarn  consisted  of  tUL-nly 

knots,  a  knot  was  composed  of  forty  threads,  and  a  thread 

was  seventy-four  inches  in  length,  or  once  round  the  rceL 

5.  More  fully  Porters  knot •  ' A  kind  of  double 
shoulder-pad,  with  a  loop  passing  round  the  fore- 
head, the  whole  roughly  resembling  a  horse-collar, 
used  by  London  market-porters  for  carrying  their 
burdens'  (Cassell's  Encycl.  Diet?*. 

(Perh.  originally  a  rope  tied  or  knotted  into  a  loop.) 
1719  D  URFEV  Pills  (1872)  V.  75  Tom  the  Porter,  Com- 
panion of  the  Pot,  Who  stands  in  the  Street  with  his  Rope 
and  Knot,  cijyj  in  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1737  Mr  Wilco.v 
..  eyed  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and  with  a  significant 
look,  said,  '  You  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot '.  1840 
irn.  Ruiigc  xlix,  Preceded  by  a  man  who  carried 
the  immense  petition  on  a  porter's  knot  through  the  lobby 
to  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1866  Daily  Tel. 
12  Jan.  5/5  Fathers  of  families  who  should  have  carried 
porters'  knots,  so  heavy  was  their  fardel  of  toy's. 

6.  A  design  or  figure  formed  of  crossing  lines  ; 
an  intricate  flourish  of  the  pen.     f  Endless  knot, 
the  five-pointed  figure  consisting  of  a  continuous 
self-crossing  line,  otherwise  called  pcntacli,  penta- 
gram, or  pentangl?. 

13..  Ga:i:  <y  Gr.  A'H/.  630  Fyue  poyntez,  &  vche  lyne 
vnibe-lappez  &  loukez  in  ober,  &  ay  quere  hit  is  endelez,  & 
englych  hit  callen  Ouer-al,  as  I  here,  pe  endeles  knot.  1638 
SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (ed.  2)  197  In  blew,  red,  and  yellow 
tinctures,  commixt  with  Arabiq  knots  and  letters,  a  1680 
BUILER  KtM,  (1759)  I.  210  As  Scriveners  take  more  Pains 
to  learn  the  Slight  Of  making  Knots,  than  all  the  Hands 
they  write. 

7.  A  flower-bed  laid  out  in  a  fanciful  or  intricate 
design  ;  also,  more  generally,  Any  laid-out  garden 
plot ;  a.Jlower-kuot.     Now  chiefly  dial. 

1494  FABYAS  Chron.  vn.  ccxxxviii.  277  An  howse  wrought 
lyke  vnto  a  knot  in  a  garden,  called  a  mase.  1502  Ace.  in 
\.  Amherst  Gardening  (1895)  84  For  diligence  in  making 
knottes  in  the  Dukes  garden.  Clypping  of  knottes,  and 
sweeping  the  said  garden.  1577  B.  GOOGE  Htrcsback's 
Husp.  (1586)  66  Basyell .  .is  an  hearbe  that  b  used  to  be  set 
in  the  middest  of  knottes,  .  -for  the  excellent  savour  that  it 
hath.  i6sa  PEACHAM  Coinpl.  Centl.  xix.  (1634)  235  Here  are 
the  goodliest  walker,  in  Europe,  for  the  trees  themselves  are 
placed  in  curious  knots  as  we  use  to  set  our  herbes  in 
gardens.  1667  H.  MORE  Oh.  Dial.  u.  v.  (1713)  97  They  do 
not  water  the  Walks  of  the  Garden,  but  only  the  Beds  or 
Knots  wherein  the  Flowers  grow.  1737  G.  SMITH  Cur. 
Rclttt.  I.  i.  49  The  Borders  o_f  the  Beds  were  lin'd  with  Box, 
and  beautifully  garnish 'd  with  choice  Flowers,  as  were  the 
Knots,  in  each  of  w'hich  stood  a  handsome  Pot  of  a  choice  ' 
foreign  Plant.  1758  L,  TEMPLE  Sketches  14  More  pleasing 
and  beautiful  than  that  insipid,  childish,  uncomfortable 
Bauble  called  a  Flower-knot.  1824  Miss  FERRIER  Inker. 
Ixviit,  I  must  see  if  my  flower  knots  are  arranged  according 
to  rule. 

8.  A  central  thickened  meeting-point  of  lines, 
nerves,  etc. ;  esp.  in  Phys.  Geog.,  an  elevated  point 
or  region  in  which  several  mountain-chains  meet. 

1861  HERSCHEL  Pkys.  Gcog.  §  144  The  knot  of  Pasco, 
a  great  ganglion,  as  it  were,  of  the  system  [of  the  Andes], 
1865  Chambers'  Encycl.  VII.  436/1  The  Knot  [of  Cuzco  in 
Peru]  comprises  six  minor  mountain-chains,  and  has  an 
aiea  thrice  larger  than  that  of  Switzerland. 

fig.  18..  STEVENSON  iVaase  Wks.  1894  Misc.  I.  160  He 
[grandfather]  moves  in  my  blood.. and  sits  efficient  in  the 
Very  knot  and  centre  of  my  being. 

9.  Geoin.  A  unicursal  curve  in  three-dimensional 
space,  which,  on  being  distorted  in  any  way  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  a  plane  without  passing  one  part 
through  another,  will  always  have  nodes. 

1877  TA.T  in  Trans.  R.  Sac.  'Edin.  XXVIII.  145,  I  was 

sd  to  the  consideration  of  the  forms  of  knots  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  Theory-  of  Vortex  Atoms.  Ibid.  164  Thus  this 
4-fold  knot,  in  each  of  its  forms,  can  be  deformed  into  its 
own  perversion.  In  what  follows  all  knots  possessing  this 
property  will  be  calltd  Amphicheiral.  1884  KIRKMAN  ibid. 

.XXII.  2S1   Nothing  general  seems  to  have  been  written 

ts  of  more  than  seven  crossings. 
II.  Figurative  applications  of  :. 

10-  fig-  Something  intricate,  involved,  or  difficult 
to  trace  out  or  explain;  a  tangle  or  difficulty; 
a  knotty  point  or  problem.  Gordian  knot:  see 

i'lAX   I   c. 

'  I0!0  ^-l-""C  Horn.  II.  386  xcl  her  is  ooer  en.,, 
carfi>8e,  |*Et  is,  •  Nan  man  ne  astih3  to  heofenum,  buton  se 
tah'.    aizaj  /.eg.  Kath.  1157  Ich  habbe 
uncnut  summe  of  t«os  cnotti  cnotten.    <:  1400  Rom.  Rose 
4698  Unto  hym  that  love  wolc  flee,  The  knotle  may  unclosed    ', 
^    '638f4«  tS5  All  the  Subtle  Knotts, 

which  crabbed  Heads  Have  twist.  1676  TEMPLE  Lett.,  to 
Sir  J.  Wdhamsan  Wks.  1731  II.  397  This  Knot  is  of  those 

'    be   untied       1784 
COWfU  la>k  IL  520  Knots,  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
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A  Deity  could  solve.     1876  FKKHMAX  -Yiw«.  Cong.  V.  xxvii. 
719  The  deaih  of  John  cut  the  knot.     1876  T.  HARDY  Ethel' 
;    1890)  129  Tib  one  of  the  greatest  knots  in  service— the 
smoke  question. 

b.  The  central  or  main  point  of  something  intri- 
cate, involved,  or  difficult ;  the  main  point  in  a 
problem ;  the  complication  in  the  plot  of  a  tale  or 
drama ;  that  in  which  the  difficulty  of  anything 
centres. 

c  1386  CHAUCER  Syr.'s  T.  393  The  knotte  why  }>at  euery 
tale  is  toold  If  it  be  taried  til  that  lust  becooId-.Thesauour 
ii  eucr  lenger  the  moore.  c  1418  Pol.  Poems  i Rolls) 
II,  243  He  that  can  be  Cristes  clerc,  And  knowe  theknottes 
of  his  crede.  1573-80  BARET  Alv,  K  122  The  knot  and 
principal!  point  of  the  matter.  1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  i. 
xiii,  By  and  by  shall  you  ..  know  the  whole  mysterie  and 
knot  of  the  matter.  1881  GLADSTONE  Sp.  7  Apr.,  The  small 
holdings . .  the  very  knot  of  the  difficulty  not  yet  overcome. 

II.  Something  that  forms  or  maintains  a  union 
of  any  kind  ;  a  tie,  bond,  link. 

1393  LANGL.  P.  PI.  C  xvni.  127  [Holy  Church  is]  Charite, 

. .  Lyf,  and  loue,  and  leaute,  in  o  by-leyue  and  lawe,  And  loue 
a  knotte  of  leaute,  and  of  leel  by-leyue.  c  1460  G.  ASHBY 
Dicta  Pkilos.  1142  Thre  thtnges  be  in  a  right  simpul  knot, 
First  goode  counseil  in  hym  that  is  not  herde  [etc.],  15*6 
ritgr.  Per/,  (W.  de  W.  1531)  285  b,  And  therfore  it  is  called 
of  Saynt  Paule  the  knot  of  perfeccyon.  1538  STARKEY  Eng- 
landn.  ii.  178,1  remembyr  the  knot  betwyx  the  body  and 
the  soule.  1587  FLEMING  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1576/2 
Ingratitude . .  and  treason . .  linked  togither  with  manie  knots 
of  other  shameful!  sinnes.  1691  DRYDEN  St.  Eurewont's 
Ess.  362  Policy  had  not  as  yet  united  Men  by  the  Knots  of 
a  reasonable  Society.  1701  ROWE  Amb.  Step'tnoth,  i.  i,  To 
draw  The  Knot,  which  holds  our  common  Interest,  closer. 

b.    spec.    The  tie  or  bond  of   wedlock ;    the 
marriage  or  wedding  knot. 

a  1225  Leg.  Katk,  1525  Swa  wit  beoS  ifestnet  &  iteiet  in 
an,  &  bwa  t>e  cnotte  is  icnut  bituhhen  unc  tweien.  £1230 
Hali  Afeid.  33  Beo  J>e  cnot  icnute  anes  of  wedlac.  1592 
SHAKS.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  ii.  24  Send  for  the  Countie, . .  lie  haue 
this  knot  knit  vp  to  morrow  morning.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E. 
India  ff  P.  94  But  the  Cazy..can  loose  the  Knot  when  they 
plead  a  Divorce.  1828  Craven  Dial.  s.v., '  To  tie  a  knot  wi  the 
tongue,  at  yan  cannot  louze  wi  yan's  teeth  j  i.  e,  to  get  married. 

fl2.  A  bond  or  obligation;  a  binding  condition ; 
a  spell  that  binds.  Obs* 

11460  T&wnetey  Alyst.  vii.  107  Shall  I  nowsyng  you  a  fytt, 
With  my  mynstrelsy ;  loke  ye  do  it  well  in  wrytt,  And 
theron  a  knot  knytt,  ffor  it  U  prophecy.  1534  MORE  Treat, 
on  Passion  Wks.  1286/1  All  these  supernatural!  giftes  he 
gaue  him  with  the  knot  of  thys  condicion,  that  yf  hee  brake 
hys  commaundement,  then  shuld  he  leese  them  al.  a  1627 
MIDDLETON  ll'itc/i  i.  u,  Knit  with  these  charms  and  reten- 
tive knots,  Neither  the  man  begets  nor  woman  breeds.  1651 
HOBBES  Leviath.  iv.  xlviL  384  This  was  the  first  Knot  upon 
their  Liberty.  1813  SCOTT  Trierm.  Introd.  yiii,  Of  the 
dread  knot  a  wizard  tied,  In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride. 

III.  transf.    A  hard  or  firm  mass  such  as  is 
formed  by  a  knot  tied  hi  a  string,  etc. 

13.  A  hard  lump  in  an  animal  body,  either  in 
a  softer  tissue,  or  on  a  smooth  surface ;  a  swelling 
or  protuberance  in  a  muscle,  nerve,  gland,  etc. ; 
a  knob   or   enlargement   in  a  bone ;    a   tumour, 
ganglion,  wart,  pimple,  or  the  like ;  the  lump  that 
seems  to  gather  in  the  throat  in  strong  emotion. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  2  pe  on  riwleS  J>e  heorte,  be  makeS  hire 
efne  &  smeSe,  wiftute  knotte  &  dolke  of  woh  inwit.  13. . 
Gaw.  fy  Gr.  Knt.  1334  pen.  brek  bay  be  bale,  be  balez  out 
token  Lystily  forlancyng  &  bere  of  pe  knot,  c  1400  Beryn 
2513  Strecching  forth  his  fyngirs,  in  si^t, .  .Without[en]knot 
or  knor,  or  eny  signe  of  goute.  1:1440  Promp.  Parr.  280/2 
Knotte  yn  the  fleshe,  vndyr  the  skynne,  glatulula.  a  1533 
LD.  BERNERSGW./.  Bk.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  Lvj.Thei  found  his 
handes  hard  and  ful  of  hard  knottes.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  «y  Cr. 
v.  iii.  33  Let  grow  thy  Sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 
1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2351/4  A  Sorrel  Horse,,  .a  dry  knot  on 
the  near  Leg  behind.  1718  ROWE  tr.  Luc  an  Notes  32  The 
Knots  of  Love.  These  are  little  Excrescences  of  Flesh 
upon  the  Forehead  of  Foals.  1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  III.  62  They  [the  horns  of  the  ibex]  are  bent  back- 
ward, full  of  knots;  and  it  is  generally  asserted  that  there 
is  a  knot  added  every  year.  1859  TENNYSON  Elaine  736 
The  Queen,  who  sat  With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat. 

14.  A  thickened  part  or  protuberance  in   the 
tissue  of  a  plant;  an  excrescence  on  a  stem,  branch, 
or  root;  a  node  on  a  stem,  esp.  when  of  swollen 
form,  as  the  joints  in  grasses ;  the  hard  mass  formed 
in  a  trunk  at  the  insertion  of  a  branch  or  round  the 
place  of  insertion  of  an  abortive  or  dead  branch, 
causing  a  rounded  cross-grained  piece  in  a  board, 
which  is  apt  to  fall  out,  and  leave  a  knot-hole. 
Also,  a  bud;  in  (the)  knot,  in  bud,  budding.    Also 
(//.)  a  disease   which  attacks  plum   and   cherry 
trees  (see  quot.  1845"). 

1398  TREVISA  Earth.  DeP.  R.  xvn.i.(MS.  BodUlf. 105  b/i 
Kuerich  tree  herbe  and  gras  haj?  a  rote  :  and  in  euerich  rote 
manye  maner  knottes  and  stringes.  Ibid.  IxxiiL  If.  207/2. 
1 1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  118  He  may  not  breke  a  knotte 
of  a  straw  wib  hise  teeb.  1523  FITZHERB.  Httsb.  §  25 
(Jnyche.  .hath  many  knottes  towarde  the  roote.  Ibid.  §  130 
Apple  trees  that  haue  knottes  in  the  bowts.  1601  HOLLAND 
Pliny  (1634)  II.  165  If  any  person  ..  gather  one  of  these 
tender  knots  or  buds  [of  the  pomegranate]  with  2  fingers 
only.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  <y  Cr.  i.  iii.  316  Blunt  wedges  riue 
hard  knots,  a  1670  HACKET  Abp.  Williams  IL  88  The 
Citron  Tree . .  It  bore  some  ripe  ones  [fruits],  and  some  sour 
ome  in  the  Knot,  and  some  in  the  Blossom  altogether. 
1703  MOXON  .I/ft/*.  Exerc.  in  In  Deal-boards, those  Boughs 
:idie->  are  Knots.  1787  WINTER  Syst.  Husb.  51  Couch 
iiic  niher  weeds  vegetate  at  every  joint  or  knot.  1796 
C.  MARSHALL  Garden,  ii.  (1813)  -:i  The  Auwei6  of  many 
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(  proceed  from  a  bud  or  knot.  1845  DOWNING  Fruits  Awtr. 
-7u  '1  he  knots  i,s  a  d^euse  attacking  baric  and  wood,  .[with] 

1  the  appearance  of  large,  irregular  black  lumps,  with  a  hard, 
cracked,  uneven  surface,  quite  dry  within.  Mcd.  dial. 
The  may  is  in  knot, 

fb.  Phr.  To  seek  (search  for,  look  for,  find') 
a  knot  or  knots  in  a  rush  or  bulrush  (Lat.  nodum 
in  scirpo  qugrere),  to  seek  or  make  difficulties 
where  there  are  none;  also,  to  seek  a  knot  in 
a  ring.  06s. 

1340  Ayenb.  253  pet  zekj>  bet  uel  ine  be  aye  ober  bane 
knotte  me  be  resse,  1563-^7  FOXE  A.  <y  M.  (1684)  II.  387 
To  strain  at  gnats,  to  stumble  at  straws,  to  seek  knots  in 
rushes,  a  1592  GREENE  Jas.  IV,  in.  ii,  They  seek  a  knot 
in  a  ring  that  would  wrong  my  master  or  his  servants  in 
this  court.  1625  HART  Anat.  Ur.  i.  iii.  36  To  enquire  after 
[this],  were  to  search  for  a  knot  in  a  rush.  1712  OI.DISWOKTH 
Odes  florace  \\.  7/2  The  Grammarians  therefore  do  in  this 
place  look  for  a  Knot  in  a  Bull-rush,  a  1734  NORTH  Exam. 
HI.  vii.  §  43  (1740)  533  Those,  that  sought  Knots  in  Bulrushes 
to  obstruct  the  King's  Affairs  in  Parliament. 

15.  A  knob  or  embossed  ornamentation  in  carved 
or  hammered  work ;  a  stnd  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment or  for  fastening ;  a  boss  ;    also,  the  carved 

I    foliage  on  the  capital  of  a  column  (Parker  Gloss. 

\    Archit.  1875).     Friar  s  knots-,  see  FRIAR  9. 

13..  Gaw.  %  Gr.  Knt.  577  Greuez,  With  polaynez  piched 
per-to,  policed  ful  clene,  Aboute  his  knez  knaged  wyth 

j  knotez  of  golde.  ^1394  P.  PI.  Crede  161  pe  pileres  weren 
. .  queynteli  i-coruen  wi|>  curiouse  knottes.  1412-20  LVDG. 
Chron.  Troy  \\.  xi,  Eche  caruer  and  curious  ioyner  To 
make  knottes  w'  many  a  queynt  floure.  1534  in  Peacock 
Eng.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866)  191  Item  a  shaft  of  siluer  for  the 
same  crosse  with  a  roll  gilte  &  iij  knottes  gilte  of  the  whlche 
knottes  euery  one  hath  vj  roses  enamelid  with  asure.  1664 
in  Bradshaw  &  Wordsworth  Lincoln  Stat.  (1897)  645 
Vehemently  suspected  to  haue  secretly  purloyned..much 
of  the  lead  and  soulder..and  many  of  the  ould  window 
knotts ;  and  to  haue  sould  them  to  diuerse  pewter ers.  1683 
MOXON  Meclt.  Exerc.t  Printing  xx.  f  3  These  Knots  are 
small  square  pieces  of  Box-wood.  1812-16  J.  SMITH 
Panorama  Sc.  <V  Art  I.  163  A  boss  or  knot  at  the  centre 
intersections.  1849-50  WEALE  Diet.  Terms t  Knot  or  Knob, 
a  boss ;  a  round  bunch  of  leaves  or  flowers,  or  other  orna- 
ment of  a  similar  kind. 

16.  A  hill  or  eminence  of  moderate  height ;  esp. 
a  rocky  hill  or  summit.     Frequent  in  proper  names 
of  hills  in  the  north-west  of  England.     Cf.  KNOB  2. 

13..  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt.  1431  In  a  knot,  bi  a  clyffe,  at  J>e 
kerre  ayde,  per  as  J>e  rogh  rocher  vn-rydely  watz  fallen. 
1594  NORDEN  Spec.  Brit.,  Essex  n  Sundric  valleis  ther  are, 
which  of  necessitie  require  hilK;  but  they  are  but  small 
knottes,  .  .makinge  a  difference  betwene  the  valley  and  the 
higher  grounde.  1785  HUTTON  Bran  New  Wark  Prol. 
10  Whilst  I  grovel  amongst  these  knots  and  barrows.  1828 
Craven  Dial.,  Knot,  a  rocky  summit,  as  Holland  knot, 
Nursaw  knot.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  June  6/1  The 'loyal 
bonfires  were  descried  by  the  watchers  on  Arnside  Knott.  .. 
Some  mischievous  boys  had  set  light  to  the  gorse  and 
undergrowth  at  the  foot  of  the  knott. 

17.  A   mass    formed    by   the   aggregation   and 
cohesion  of  particles ;  esp.  one  that  has  formed  as 
a  hard  kernel  in  the  surrounding  softer  material ; 
a  lump,  clot,  concretion. 

Glass-making,  In  crown  glass,  =  KNOB  sb.  i,  BULL'S  EYE  i 
(Diet.  Archit.  1863-9);  i°  flint  glass,  a 'defect  caused  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter.  GeoL  A  concretion  of  foreign 
matter  in  some  schistose  rocks.  ^Ouot.  1625  is  doubtful.) 

1625  B.  JONSON  Staple  of  N.  n.  iii,  I  haue  lost  two  stone 
Of  suet.,  posting  hither,  You  might  haue  followed  me  like 
a  watering  pot,  And  scene  the  knots  I  made  along  the  street. 
1703  MOXON  Mech.  Exerc.  250  It  must  be  e.\tre:mily  beaten, 
which  will  break  all  the  knots  of  Lime,  a  1728  WOODWARD 
Nat.  Hist.  Fossils  (1729)  i.  I.  iS6  A  Knot  of  Black-Lead, 
that,  happening  to  be  form'tl  within  the  Verge  of  another, 
has  a  Sinus.  1821  CLARE  /'///.  Mitisfr.  I.  135  Insects  of 
mysterious  birth  . .  Doubtless  brought  by  moisture  forth, 
Hid  in  knots  of  spittle  white.  1838  Encycl.  Brit.  ted.  7) 
XVI  1. 7  The  straining  of  the  stuff[pulp],  and  thereby  keeping 
out  of  the  paper  all  the  knots  and  hard  substances. 

18.  A  small  group,  cluster,  band  or  company  of 
persons  or  things  (gathered  together  in  one  place, 
or  associated  in  any  way).     Of  a  knot>  in  union  or 
combination,  associated  together,     a.  Of  persons. 

13..  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  787  Sant  lohan  hem  sy?  al  in 
a  knot,  On  be  hyl  of  Syon.  a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Ediv.  /K, 
216  All  they  came  together  in  one  knot  to  the  citie.  1601 
SHAKS.  Jul.  C.  in.  i.  117  So  often  shall  the  knot  of  vs  be 
call'd,  The  Men  that  gaue  their  Country  liberty.  1639  W. 
MOUSTACU  in  Hm-flt:uc/i  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.)  L  278 
My  Lord  Sey  and  my  Lord  Brooke,and  some  of  that  knott. 
i66a  PEPVS  Diary  16  Dec.,  AH  do  conclude  Mr.  Coventry, 
and  Pett,  and  me,  to  be  of  a  knot.  1704  SWII-T  Alech. 
Operat.  Spir.  Misc.  (1711)  287  A  Knot  of  Irish  Men  and 
Women.  1849  MACAL  LAY  Hist.  Eng.  vii.  II.  225  There  was 
scarcely  a  market  town  in  England  without  at  least  a  knot 
of  separatists.  1874  GREEN  Sltort  Hist.  viii.  §  9,  557  Within 
the  House.. a  vigorous  knot  of  politicians  was  resolved  to 
prolong  its  existence. 
b.  Of  things. 

1607-12  BACON  £«.,  Fortune  (Arb.)  376  The  Milken  Way 
in  the  Sky  . .  ^s  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  smalle 
Starres.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E,  India  fy  P.  §  We  were  clos<j 
under  St.  lago,  another  Island  of  the  same  Knot.  1825 
SCOTT  Taltsm.  it, They  had  nowarrivedat  the  knot  of  palm- 
trees,  a  1853  ROBERTSON  Lect.  ii.  (1858)  84  You  will  Ii. 
not  an  institution,  but  a  knot  of  clubs.  1875  WHITNEY  Life 
Lang.  xii.  263  A  host  of  lesser  knots  of  idioms. 

IV.  19.  attrib.  and  Comb. ^  2.$  knot-bed^  -garden 
(see  sense  7);  knot-maker ^  -tier^  -tightener  \  knot- 
_/Vtv,  -green i  -haired,  -like  adjs. ;  knot-hole,  (a)  a 
hole  in  a  board,  etc.,  caused  by  the  falling  out  ot 
a  knot;  (b)  the  hollow  formed  in  the  trunk  ol  a 
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tree,  by  the  decay  of  a  branch;  knot-horn  moth, 
a  moth  of  the  genus  Phycita;  knot-ribbon,  ribbon 
used  in  making  bows  or  knots;  knot-stitch,  a  stitch 
by  which  ornamental  knots  are  made ;  knot-wood, 
wood  that  is  full  of  knots;  esp,  pine. 

1665-76  REA  Flora  (ed.  2)  232  Directions  for  the.. making 
of  a  *Knot-bed.  1648  HERRICK  Hester.,  Charm  for  Stables, 
The  Manes  shall  be.  Of  your  horses,  all  "knot-free.  1519 
HORMAN  Vulg.  172  The  *knot-garden  serueth  for  pleasure  : 
the  potte  garden  for  profitte.  111722  LISLE  Husb.  (1757)208 
(E.  D.  S.)  Red-straw  wheat  must  be  gathered  *knot-green, 
ih.it  is  whilst  the  knots  in  the  straw  are  green.  1659  T. 
IVruE  Parnassi  Pnc.rp.  125  *Knot-hair'd  Sicambrians  And 
Natures  frisled  /Ethiopians.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  4  Years  Voy. 
284,  I  found  one  great  Leak,  which  \vasa*Knot  Hole.  1889 
BARING-GOULD  Arminell  (1890)  I.  i.  12  Fanny,  .detected  an 
eye  inspecting  her  through  a  knot-hole,  laughed,  and  then 
turned  crimson.  1894  Spectator  18  Aug.  216/1  The  various 
species  of  "knot-horn  moths  (Pkycidx).  1776-96  WITHERING 
Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3!  II.  347  Leaves  with  "knot-like  joints. 
1888  Pall  MallG.  26  Jan.  10/1  The  trade  of  '  'knot-maker  ', 
or  *  tier  of  cravats  ',  is  not  one  of  the  least  lucrative  callings 
in  Paris  just  now.  1851  Illustr.  Catal,  Gt.  Exhib,  1145 
Ribbon  for  military  decorations.  *Knot  ribbon.  1643 
MILTON  Tetrach.  Wks.  (1851)  163  (Gen.  ii.  24)  This  vers.  .is 
the  great  "knot  tier,  which  hath  undon  by  tying,  and  by 
tangling,  millions  of  guiltles  consciences. 

Knot  (npt),  $b$  Also  knott.  [Found  from 
i^th  c. ;  varying  from  i;th  c.  with  knatt  GNAT  -  ; 
origin  unknown. 

The  conjecture  of  Camden,  adopted  by  Drayton,  and  com- 
memorated by  Linnaeus  in  the  specific  name  Canutus,  that 
the  bird  was  named  after  King  Cm'it  or  Canute, '  because 
believed  to  be  a  visitant  from  Denmark ',  is  without  historical 
or  even  traditional  basts.] 

A  bird  of  the  Snipe  family  (Tringa  Canutus], 
also  called  Red-breasted  Sandpiper;  it  breeds 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 

[1422  in  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  III.  136/2.]  1452  Bill  of 
fare  in  A.  Wood  Hist.  Univ.  Oxf.  26,  3rd  Table.  Plover, 
Knottys.Styntis.Quayles.  1572  ]jQtixa£atAts£uc&sj0rte 
10  Rayle,  Curlyew,  Cnotwyppe  [  —  Cnot,  Wyppe],  Wodcocke, 
Snype,  or  any  other  clone  n  footed  fowles.  1586  CAMDEN 
Brit.  (1607)  408  Knotts,  \.  Camiti  aves  vt  opinor,  e  Dania 
enim  aduolare  creduntur.  1622  DRAYTON  Poly-olb.  xxv. 
(1748)  368  The  Knot,  that  called  was  Canutus  Bird  of  old, 
Of  that  great  King  of  Danes,  his  name  that  still  doth 
hold.  1774  GOLDSM.  Xat.  Hist,  VI.  28  The  long  legged 
plover,  the  knot  and  the  turnstone,  are  rather  the  guests 
than  the  natives  of  this  island.  1863  C.  A.  JOHNS  Home 
Walks  21  Mixed  with  them  in  the  same  flock  we  repeatedly 
saw  Sanderlings,  purple  Sandpipers  and  Knots.  1881  Spec- 
tator 27  Aug.  1108  In  the  Nares  Arctic  Expedition  Capt. 
Fielden  discovered  the  breeding  ground  of  the  sanderling 
and  the  knot. 

Knot  n^t),  v.    [f.  KNOT  sby\ 

1.  trans.  To  tie  in  a  knot;   to  form  a  knot  or 
knots  in  ;  to  do  up,  fasten,  or  secure  with  a  knot. 

a- 1547  SURREY  ^Ent'id  iv.  (1557)  Ej,  Her  quyuer  hung  be- 
hinde  her  back,  her  tresse  Knotted  in  gold.  1649  G.  DANIEL 
Trinarc/t.,  Hen.  /K,  clxiv,  Perhaps  those  Elves  Abuse  them 
rather,  ..And  Knot  their  Hearts  in  their  owne  Handker- 
cheife.  1702  ADDISON  Dial.  Medals  ii.  Wks.  1721  1.515  No 
costly  fillets  knot  her  hair  behind.  1832  MARRYAT  N.  Forster 
xlvii.  The  seamen  were  employed  in  knotting  the  rigging. 
1833  REXXIE  Alph.  Angling  65  Begin  with  three  hairs,  put 
them  level  at  top  and  knot  them.  1842  TENNYSON  St.  Sim. 
Styl.  64,  I  wore  The  rope.  .Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot 
the  noose.  1894  HALL  CAINE  Manxman  v.  v.  295  A  card- 
board box,  tied  about  with  a  string,  which  was  knotted  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

b.  intr.  To  form  a  knot  or  knots;  to  be  or 
become  tied  or  twisted  into  a  knot. 

1611  HEYWOOD  Gold,  Age  \.  i.  15  Henceforth  my  vnkem'd 
lockcs  shall  knot  in  curies. 

2.  intr.  To  make  or  knit  knots  for  fringes ;   to 
do  the  fancy  work  called  KNOTTING. 

a  1701  SEDLEY  Song^  Hears  not  my  Phillis  i,  Phillis.  .Sat 
and  knotted  all  the  while.  1713  STEELE  Guard.  No.  41  f  4 
Lady  Char— te  is  taken  knotting  in  Saint  James's  chape! 
during  divine  service.  1824  Miss  FF.KRIER  Inker,  xv,  Miss 
P.  gabbled  and  knotted.  1869 ROGERS  Hist,  Gleanings  I.  58 
Caroline  sat  during  these  recitals,  sometimes  yawning,  some- 
times smiling,  but  always  knotting. 

t>.  trans.  To  make  or  form  by  this  art. 

1750  MRS.  DEI.ANY  Lift  *  Cort:  (i860  II.  606  Till  I  have 
finished  a  plain  fringe  I  am  knotting.  1781  MRS.  BOSCAWEN 
ibid.  Ser.  n.  III.  64  You  would  contrive  to  knot  them  some 
quipos  of  remembrance ! 

3.  trans.  To  form  protuberances,  bosses,  or  knobs 
on  or  in  ;  to  make  knotty;  to  emboss ;  to  knit  (the 
brows). 

1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxvii.  (Percy  Soc.)  195  The  gate, 
Which  e  all  of  sylver  was  knotted  proprely.  1697  R.  PEIRCE 
Bath  Mem.  n.  viii.  372  The  Gout  had  knotted  all  his  Joynts, 
both  of  Toes  and  Fingers.  1844  MRS.  BROWNING  Drama 
Exile  Poems  1864  I.  28  This  Eve  . .  Knots  her  fair  eyebrows  . 
in  so  hard  a  knot.  1865  DICKENS  Mut.  Fr.  n.  xiv,  Bradley 
Headstone  knotted  his  brows. 

fig*  a  I54I  WYATT /*<w«j  (i 557)  46  Make  plaine  thine  hart, 
that  it  be  not  knotted  With  hope  or  dreade. 

fb.  intr.  Of  plants:  To  form  knots  or  nodes ; 
to  bud;  to  form  a  close  head,  as  clover;  to  begin 
to  develop  fruit;  to  'set*  (—  KNIT  v.  5  c).  Ol>s. 

i6it  COTGR.,  Nouer, . .  also,  to  knot  (as  a  tree  thats  in 
growing).  i6si-3Ji-:R.  TAYLOR  Scrm.for  Year  \.  vi.  78  You 
must  ..  let  it  blossom  and  knot,  and  grow  and  ripen.  1658 
EVF.LYN  Fr.  Card.  (1675)  153  The  false  flowers  which  will 
never  ktioi  into  fruit,  arc  to  be  nipped  off.  1660  Sn\. 

•  <  The  time  of  cutting  [clover]  will  be  known*.-,  by 
observing  when  it  begins  to  knot. 

4.  trans.    To  combine  or  unite  firmly  or  intri- 
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cately ;  to  associate  intimately ;  to  entangle,  com- 
plicate. 

1611  SPEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.~xvi,  657  There  were  three  score 
thousand  of  them  rebelliously  knotted  together.  1624  BACU.N 
War -with  .$/*<««  Wks.  1879  I.  536/1  The  party  of  the  papists 
in  England  are  become  more  knotted,  both  in  dependence 
towardsSpain.andamongstthemselves.  1670  MAR  YELL  CVrr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  339  The  House  also  thought  fit  to  adjourn 
itselfe...Thus  we  are  not  yet  knotted  1859  HAWTHORNE 
Afarb.  Faun  xix,  The  deed  knots  us  together  for  time  and 
eternity.like  the  coil  of  a  serpent.  1898  G.  MEREDITH  Odes 
Fr.  Hist.  29  Thy  [armies]  clash,  they  are  knotted ;  and  now 
'tis  the  deed  of  the  axe  on  the  log. 

f  b.  intr.  To  unite  or  gather  together  in  a  knot;    ; 
to  assemble,  congregate ;  to  form  a  compact  mass, 
to  concrete.  Obs. 

1604  SHAKS.  Oth.  IY.  ii.  62  A  Cesterne,  for  foule  Toades  To 
knot  and  gender  in.  1639  SALTMARSH  Policy  280  A  little 
Physicke  will  disperse  a  gathering  Disease,  which  if  it  knot, 
hath  more  danger  and  difficulty.  1662  PEPYS  Diary  24  Aug., 
A  great  many  young  people  knotting  together,  and  crying 
out  '  Porridge! ' 

5.  techn.  a.  To  cover  the  knots  in  (wood)  before 
painting  (see  KNOTTING  vbl.  sb.  4).  b.  To  cover 
(metal,  etc.)  with  knotting  (sense  4  b).  c.  To 
remove  knots  from  (cloth,  etc.) ;  cf.  KNOTTER  2, 
KNOTTING  vhl.  sb.  5. 

Knot,  obs.  form  of  NOT  a.t  shorn,  round-headed.    | 

Knotberry.  Also  knoutberry.  [?  f.  KNOT 
j^.1  +  BERRY.]  A  local  name  of  the  Cloudberry, 
Ritbus  Chamsemonts. 

1633  JOHNSON  Gerardc"s  Herbal  App.  1630  Knot, or  Knout- 
berrie,  or  Cloud-berrie.  1671  SKINNER  Etyniol.  Ling.  Angl., 
Knot-berry-bush,  Chamsemoriis.  1778  LIGHTFOOT  flora 
Sco(.  (1789)  I.  266  Cloud-berries,  Knot-berries,  or  Knout- 
berries.  1828  Craven  Dial.,  Knout-berry.  1859  W.  S.  COLE- 
MAN  Woodlands  (iifad  103  The  Cloudberry.  ..Called  also  the 
Mountain  Bramble  and  Knotberry. 

Kuoteh,  variant  of  NOTCH. 

Kliote   (n<nit).  Mech.  [a.   Ge..    knoten^  MHG. 

knote  knot,  node.]  'The  point  where  ropes,  cords, 
etc.,  meet  from  angalar  directions  in  funicular 
machines.'  1885  in  Cassettes  EncycL  Diet. 

Kno'tfulness.  Geom.  [f.  *knotful  (KNOT  j£.i 
+  -FUL)  -f  -NESS.]  The  number  of  knots  of  less 
knottiness  of  which  a  more  complex  knot  is  made 
up  :  see  KNOT  sb*  9. 

1877  TAIT  Knots  in  Trans.  R*  Soc.  .£<#«.  (1879)  XXVIII. 
i.  177  The  term  Beknottedness  will  be  used  to  signify  the 
peculiar  property  in  which  knots,  even  when  of  the  same 
order  of  knottiness,  may  thus  differ.  . .  Another  property,  ; 
which  may  be  called  Knotfulness — to  indicate  the  number 
of  knots  of  lower  orders  (whether  interlinked  or  not)  of 
which  a  given  knot  is  in  many  cases  built  up.  1885  Ibid. 
(1887)  XXXII.  in.  504  This  is  a  difficulty  of  a  very  for- 
midable order.  It  depends  upon  the  property  which  I  have 
called  knotfulness. 

Knot-grass,  [f.  KNOT  sbl  +  GRASS  :  from 
the  knotted  stem.] 

1.  The  plant  Polygonum  amcnlare^  a  common 
weed  in  waste  ground,  with  numerous  intricately- 
branched   creeping   stems,   and   small    pale   pink 
flowers ;  an  infusion  of  it  was  formerly  supposed 
to  stunt  the  growth.     Called   by  early  herbalists 
f  Male  K.  Also  extended  to  other  species  of  Poly- 
gonum,  as  Seaside  K.,  P.  maritimnm  ;  Virginian 
K.,  P.  virsinianum,  etc. 

[a  1500  Gl.  Sloane  5  (Sax.  Leechd.  III.  319/1)  Knotting 
grass.] 

1538  TURNER  Libellus,  Po/r^onon, .  .knotgyrs.  1544  PHAER 
Regim.  Lyfe  (1553)  Cvij,  It  is  good  for  the  paciente  to  .. 
drinke  the  iuice  of  knotgrasse.  1590  SHAKS.  Mids.  N.  in.  it 
329  You  dwarfe  You  minimus,  of  hindring  knot-grasse  made. 
1597  GERARDE  Herbal  \\.  clxL  §  i.  451  The  common  male 
knot  grasse  creepeth  along  vpon  the  ground,  with  long  slender 
weake  branches,  full  of  knots  or  loints,  whereof  it  tooke 
his  name,  a  1706  KYELYN  Kal.  /fort.  Jan.  (1729)  189  Knot- 
grass, the  very  worst  of  Garden-weeds.  1860  O.  W.  HOLMES 
Prof.  Breakf.-t,  x.  (Paterson)  212  The  wiry,  jointed  stems 
of  that  iron  creeping-plant  which  we  call '  knot-grass  '. 

2.  Applied  to  various  other  plants  with  knotty 
stems,  etc. 

a.  Various  grasses,  as  the  Florin  Grass  or  Marsh  Bent 
(Agrostis  stolonifera  or  alba)  with  creeping  rooting  stems, 
and  the  varieties  with  knotty  rootstock  of  the  False  Oat 
(ArrhenatJieriim  avenacewn)  and  a  species  of  Oat-grass 
(Avena  elatior).      b.  Any  species  of  the  genera  Illecebrum    i 
or  Paronychia,     tc-  Female  A'.,  Lyte's  name  for  Mare's-    I 
tail  (Hippuris  vidgaris).    d.  German  A". ,  name  for  Knawel 
\Scleranthus  annuus). 

1578  LYTE  Dodoens  i.  Ixvli.  97  Of  Knotgrasse.  ..  There  be 
two  kindes  „  The  second  kmde  whiche  they  call  female    j 
Knot  grasse,  hath  ..  stemmes  ..  much  like  to  the  stalkes    | 
and  ioyntcs  of  HiJ>puris^  or  Horse  tayle,  but  not  so  rough.     ', 
..  Amongst  the  kindes  of  Knot  grasse,  we  may  well  reckon 
that  herbe,  whiche  doth  so  wrap  and  enterlace  itself,  and  is    j 
so  ful  of  ioynts,  that  the  base  Almaignes  cal  it  knawel,  that    , 
is  t.)  say,  knot  weede.     1634  MILTON  Counts  542  The  chew-    | 
ing  flocks  Had  ta'n  their  supper  on  the  savoury  Herb  Of    ! 
Knot-grass  dew-besprent.     1744-50  W.   KLLIS  Mod.  I/us-    ; 
bandm.  IV.  i.  53  (E.  D.  S.)  Ai'ena  elatior,  knot  or  couch    i 
.crass.     1760   J.  LEE  Introd.    Bot.   App.   316   Knot   Grass, 
Mountain,  Illecebrum.      1787  tr.  Linnatts'  Fain.  Plants 
I.  304  Scleranthns  . .  German   Knot-grass.     1806  GAI.PINE 
Jlr?'t.Bot.§  IOQ  Illecebrum,  Knot-gra-s.     i.  I'erticillatiiui, 
whorled.      1808    BATCHELOR   Agric.    Bedfordsh.   324    The 
creeping   bent-grass   (Agrostis  stolonifera)  ..  the   same,  I 
believe,  as  that  called  knot-grass  in  this  county. 

3.  attrib.  knot-grass  moth,  Acrouycta  ntniins. 
«  1658  CU;Y£LAND  Ci, !  'indie,  (1677)  104  He  is  much  of  the 


KNOTTILY. 

size  of  those  Knot-grass  Professors.  1819  G.  SAMOUELLE 
Kntoinol,  Contend.  250  Knot-grass  moth.  1859  NEWMAN 
Brit. MotJu 35$  The  Knot-Grass, — The  antenna:  are  simple 
in  both  sexes.  ..  It  feeds  on  the  common  knot-grass. 

Knotless  (n^rtles),  a.  [f.  KNOT  sbl  -t-  -LESS.] 
\Vithout  a  knot,  free  from  knots  (in  various  senses 
of  the  sb.) ;  unknotted.  In  first  quot.  quasi-adv. 
=  like  a  thread  without  knots,  smoothly,  without 
check  or  hindrance. 

c  1374  CHAUCER  Troylus  v.  769  Bothe  Troylus  and  Troye 
toun  Shal  knotles  thorugh  out  here  herte  slyde.  1589 
FLEMING  I'irg.  Georg.  n.  21  Or  else  the  knotles  trunks  are 
cut  agajne.  1717  CONGKEYK  tr.  Ovid's  Mct.,  Orph.  #  Euryd., 
Here  silver  firs  with  knotless  trunks  ascend.  1792  BURNS 
My  Tocher  s  the  Jewel^  Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless 
thread.  1822  Blacfaw,  Mag.  XII.  711  The  manufacture  of 
threadless,  knotless,  endless,  useless  mysteries.  1849  MRS. 
CAKI.YLE  Lett.  II.  70,  I  slipt  away  from  them  like  a  knotless 
thread. 

Knotted  (n(7'ted),  a.  [f.  KNOT  sb.^  and  v.  +  -Ei\] 

1.  Having  a  knot  or  knots  tied  on  it ;  tied  in  a 
knot ;  fastened  with  a  knot. 

("1154  O.  E.  Chron,  an.  1137  Me  did  cnotted  strenges 
nbuti m  here  hfeued.  121225  Leg,  Kath.  1551  Het  ..  beaten 
hire  bare  flesch  &  hire  freohche  bodi  mit  cnottede  schurgen. 
c  1400  MAUNDEV.  (iSsgJxvin.  197  He  hath  abouten  his  Nekke 
300  perles  oryent  gode  &  grete,  &  knotted,  as  Pater  Nostres 
here  of  Amber.  1509  HAWES  Past.  Pleas,  xxxn.  (Percy 
Soc.)  156  In  her  hand  she  had  a  knotted  whyp.  1597  A.  M. 
tr.  Guil/eineau's  Fr.  Chtrurg.  15/1  The  first  is  called  the 
knotted  suture  or  sowinge,  because  every  stitche  is  cutt  of, 
and  both  the  endes  of  the  thread  knitte  together.  1607 
ROWLANDS  Guy  War^u.  41  The  Dragon  winds  his  crooked 
knotted  tail  About  the  Lyon's  legs.  1788  COAVPER  Negro's 
Compl.  29  Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges,  . .  Are  the 
means  that  duty  urges  Agents  of  his  will  to  use?  1831 
J.  HOLLAND  Manuf.  Metal  I.  183  These  knotted  chains,  as 
they  are  called,  are  now  made  by  all  the  chain-makers. 

b.  Jig.  Knit  together  as  with  knots;  formed  like 
network ;  entangled,  intricate. 

1648  MILTON  Observ.  Art.  Peace  Wks. (1851)  576  No  breach 
of  any  just  privilege,  but  a  breach  of  their  knotted  faction. 
1664  BUTLER  Hud.  it.  Hi.  18  They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law 
like  nets.  1892  MARIE  CORELLI  Wormwood  III.  viii.  160 
Little  by  little,  I  unravelled  my  knotted  thoughts. 

2.  Formed  or  decorated  with  knots  or  bosses,   b. 
Of  a  garden,  laid  out  in  knots  (see  KNOT  sbJ-  7). 

1588  SHAKS.  L.  L.  L.  \.  i.  249  The  West  corner  of  thy 
curious  knotted  garden.  1830  N.  S.  WHEATON  Jrnl.  411 
A  double  colonnade  of  clustered  pillars  . .  spanned  above  by 
a  richly  ribbed  and  knotted  arch.  1863-9  Diet.  Arc/iff., 
Knotted  shaft)  a  peculiarity  in  the  carving  of  the  shafts  of 
columns  in  the  early  part  of  the  medieval  period  in  Italy, 
representing  a  knot ;  sometimes  two  shafts  are  knotted 
together.  1896  Edin.  Rev.  July  169  The  term  '  knots  '  or 
'  knotted  garden  '  came  to  be  used  for  any  grouping  of  flower 
beds  of  other  than  simple  shape. 

3.  Characterized  by  knobs,   protuberances,    ex- 
crescences or  concretions  ;  gnarled,  as  a  trunk  or 
branch;  having  swollen  joints,  as  a  stem;  gathered 
into  wrinkles,  knitted  (as  the  brows) :  cf.  KNOT  sb^ 
13,  14  ;  KNOT  v.  3. 

ci44o  Promp.  Paw.  280/1  Knobby  d,  or  knottyd  as  trees, 
vertiginosus.  1606  SHAKS.  Tr.  fy  Cr.  i.  iii.  50  The  splitting 
winde  Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  Oakes.  1632 
MASSINGER  &  FIFLD  Fatal  Dowry  in.  i.  M.'sWks.  (Rtldg.) 
278/1  He  has  a  knotted  brow,  would  bruise  A  court-like 
hand  to  touch  it.  1664  POWER  E.rp.  P kilos,  i.  7  The  Gray, 
or  Horse-Fly.  Her  legs  all  joynted  and  knotted  like  the 
.  plant  called  Eqnisetum  or  Horse-lay  1.  i7oiSiRH.C.  FLOYF.R 
Hot  ($•  Cold  Bathing  i.  iv.  102  He  was  afflicted  with  the 
Gout . .  his  Joints  were  so  knotted,  that  he  could  scarcely  go. 
1776-96  WITHERING  Brit.  Plants  (ed.  3)  IV.  49  Branches  . . 
Sometimes  smooth  and  regular,  sometimes  knotted.  1843 
LYTTON  Last  Bar.  \.  vii,  A  formidable  knotted  club  in  his 
hand. 

b.  f  Compacted,  formed  into  a  knot  or  compact 
close  mass,  as  a  bud  (o/>s.) ;  forming  a  close  head 
of  blossom  (dial.']. 

1626  BACON  Sylva  §  414  Pulling  off  the  Buds  of  the  Rose, 
when  they  are  newly  knotted,  for  then  the  side  Branches 
will  bear.  1744-50  W.  ELLIS  Mod.  Husbandin.  III.  i.  83 
(E.  I).  S.)  [Clover,  when  fit  for  mowing,  is]  known  by  its 
being  full  knotted.  1821  CLARK  Vill.  Mt'nstr.  I.  209  Knotted 
flowers  of  thyme. 

Knotter  (np*tsj).    [f.  KNOT  v.  +  -ER  i.] 

1.  One  who  knots  or  ties  knots;    a  machine  or 
contrivance  for  doing  this. 

1712  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  536  F  2  The  satisfaction  these 
male-knottejs  will  find,  when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up 
in  a  fringe  [etc.],  1881  Mark  Lane  Express  S  Aug.  10/6  The 
string  approaches  the  knotter  as  the  knot  is  tightened.  1884 
Thorley's  lllnstr.  Fanners'  A  Inianack  39  The  '  binder  ', . . 
after  passing  the  binding  string  around  the  bundle,  leaves 
its  end  in  the  grasp  of  the  'knotter'.  Finally,  this  clever 
device  first  ties  and  then  cuts  the  twine  band.  1889  in 
Mackail  W.- Morris  I.  316  A  carpet-knotter  was  got  from 
Glasgow,  to  teach  the  girls  the  method  of  working. 

2.  A  person  or  contrivance  employed  to  remove 
knots:  see  quots. 

1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  III.  490  (Manufacture  of  Paper) 
Tin-  pulp  is  strained  by  means  of  a  sieve  or  '  knotter  ',  as  it 
is  called,  .  .having  line  slits  cut  in  it  to  allow  the  comminuted 
pulp  to  pass  through,  while  it  retains  all  lumps  and  knots. 
1893  Labour  Commission  (//<?.«.,  Knot:*  .  ,n;iles 

employed  to  cut  the  knots  of  yarn  off  the  pk-<  i  >  Inioiv  they 
undergo  the  processes  of '  milling  '  and  '  finishing  '. 

Knottily  (nptili),  tt<fa.  rare.  [!.  KNOTTY  -t- 
-l.Y2.]  In  a  knotty  manner. 

1699  [.ENTLEV  rhal.  216  Four  marks  of  Parentheses,  ()  () 
like  Knots  upon  ;i  String,  to  make-  ii  look  the  more  Knottily. 


KNOTTINESS. 

Knottiness  (nftin^V    [f.  KNOTTY  + 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  knotty  (/*'/. 

and  / 
1607    HIESON   H'ts.   I.  409  Such   children,  the    knotti- 

nes   ,..  ;re   is  refined   and  reformed   and   made 

smooth  by  grace.    1616  I '  L  Alford)  V.  cxxxvii. 

1}   The   wryness,  the    .  ••   entangling  of  the 

serpent.      166*  HKRNE  in  Collect.  (O.  H.  S.}  I.  246  The  bark 

h  pollards  cannot  be  gotten  off  because  of  its  knotty- 

:••--,  ;,•*  Bk.  ii.  n  Mich  a 

tangled  knottiness  Hut  thus  authority-cuts  the  Gordian  thro'. 

2.  Geont.  The  minimum  number  of  nodes  in  the 
projection  of  a  knot  (sense  9)  on  a  plane  or  similar 
surface. 

1877  TAIT  in  Trans.  K.  Sac.  Edin.  XXVIII.  148  There 
are,  tht-refore,  projections  of  every  knot  which  give  a 
minimum  number  of  intersections,  . .  this  minimum  number 
. .  we  will  call  Knottituss. 

Knotting  "c-t'rj)>  "'/• sl>-  [f-  KNOT  v-  +  ->-xo  '•] 

1.  The  action  of  tying  a  knot,  or  of  tying  or 
entangling  in  a  knot. 

1758  J.  H'UKE  J'lan  Mar.  Syst.  7  Exercising  those  who 
are  received  into  the  service,  in  knotting  and  splicing,  in 


my  knotting-shuttle  in  my  band. 

t  Kncvttish,  a.  Obs.  rare-",  [f.  KNOT  rf.l  + 
-isH1.]  Knotty. 

1530  PALSGH.  317/1  Knottysshe,  knorisshe,  or  full  of 
knottes,  neueux. 

tKnO'ttle.  Ots.    [dim.  of  KNOT  rf.l :  see -LE.] 

Kill  knot ;  a  knob ;  a  tangle  (of  rope). 
?»i 500  Life  Alf-ranaer  (in  MS.  Lincoln  A.  i.  17  If.  i) 
(Halliwellj,  He  hade  a  heued  lyke  a  bulle,  and  knottilles  in 
..nil,  as  thayhad  bene  the  bygynnyng  of  homes    1568 
FULLWELL  Like  u<itl  to  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  333 
A  bag  and  a  bottle,  or  else  a  rope  knottie. 

Knotty  wti  ,  a.    [f.  KNOT  rf.i  +  -v.] 
1.  Of  a  cord,  etc. :  Having  or  full  of  knots;  tied 
or  entangled  in  knots. 

111140  H'ahuiige  in  Colt.  Horn.  281  }ht  wes..wiS  cnotti 

swei"  <- 1440    Proinp.    Pan>.    280/2    Knotty, 

n^iosus.    1576  GASCOII;N  E  Philoment  1 12  She  bare  a  skourge, 

.1  knottie  string.     1602  SIIAKS.   //ii«/.   i.  v.   18 

.Thy  knotty  (<V.  knotted)  and  combined  locks  to 

:i'.ular  haire  to  stand  an  end.      1634  SIK 

14  Thtirh..irecurld,..blacke  and  knotty. 

1851  R.  S.  Sr«TKKs  Sponge's  Sf.  'l\>i,r  (1893)  310  Regardless 

"'••'  little  knotty  whip. 

Kull  of  intellectual  difficulties  or  complica- 
s  of  thought;  hard  to  'unravel',  explain,  or 
••:  involved,  intricate,  perplexing,  puzzling. 

•;  with  mixture  of  sense  4.) 

a  nas  Leg,  A, it/,.  ,  ,57  leh  habbe  uncnut  summe  of  beos 

"•     1973-80  BA«I    Ah.  K   122  Knottie,  full  of 

r  difficulties      i6»s    D.U.ON    Ass.,   Kesim.   llealtli 


bent  and  twisted  and  tend  to  produce  matting  and  knotting. 

2.  The  knitting  of  knots  for  fancy-work,  similar 
to  TATTING;  concr.,  fancy  work  done  by  knitting 
threads  into  knots. 

1697  [see  6  below).  1711  ADDISON  Spect.  No.  536  F  2 
Knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  1750  MRS.  DELANV  Life  ff 
Corr.  (1861)  II.  616,  I  have  sent  you  by  Mr.  Dubourg, . .  all 
the  knotting  and  knotting  thread  I  have.  1784  JOHNSON  i.i 
Boswell  3  June,  Next  to  mere  idleness,  I  think  knotting  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificance  :  though  1  once 
attempted  to  learn  knotting.  1801  Monthly  Rev.  XXXV. 
342  'Hie  young  females  of  the  Cape  ..  are  expert  at  ..  all 
kinds  of  lace,  knotting,  and  tambour  work.  1826  Miss 
MITFORU  I' iliiigc  Ser.  n.  (1863)  317  The  whole  fringe  of_the 
bed  and  window  curtains  being  composed  of  her  knotting. 
1879  MRS.  MACQUOID  Berksh.  Lady  123  Taking  her  knotting 
out  of  a  black  velvet  reticule. 

3.  The  formation  of  knots  or  protuberances;  the 
production  of  buds,  etc.,  budding. 

1611  COTGH.,  youfment  de  jeunes  arbres,  the  knotting  of 
young  trees;  their  springing,  or  shooting  out  from  knot  to 
knot.  i6ao  BRINSLEY  I'irg.  Eel.  119/2  In  the  new  flower 
(viz.  at  the  fir>t  knotting).  1848  B.  WEBB  Continent.  Ecclesiol. 
116  It  is  Hke  a  finger  deformed  by  the  knotting  of  the 
knuckles. 

4.  The  process  of  covering  the  knots  in  wood 
with  a  special  preparation,  previously  to  painting; 
concr. ,  the  preparation  used  for  this. 

18*3  P.  NICHOLSON  Pratt.  Build.  587  Knotting  \  in  paint- 
ing, the  process  for  preventing  knots  from  appearing  in  the 
finish.  1851  Nicholsons  Diet.  Archit.  s.  v.,  Knotting  is 
a  composition  of  strong  size,  mixed  with  red  lead.  1881 
YOUNG  Ercry  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  1578  All  the  knots 
jn  the  wood  must  be  killed  with  knotting.  ..Knotting  is  a 
preparation  of  red  lead,  litharge,  boiled  oil,  and  a  little 
turpentine. 

b.  A  preparation  used  as  a  cement  or  covering 
for  metals. 

5.  The  process  of  removing  knots  from  cloth, 
pulp,  etc. :  see  quots. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1240/2  Knotting.  . .  2.  (Cloth- 
making.)  Removing  weft  knots  and  others  from  cloth  by 
means  of  tweezers.  1880  SIR  K.  REED  Japan,  II.  44  The 
processes  of  straining,  knotting  (the  separation  of  knots, 
impurities,  or  of  matted  fibre  which  has  formed  into  string) 
or  is  insufficiently  ground,)  making  [pulp  into  paper]. 

6.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  2  . 

1697  in  Doran  Ann.  Eng,  Sfage  (1864)  I.  xii.  250  A  black 

taflety  cap,  together  with.. a  knotting  needle,  and  a  ball  of 

sky-colour  and  white  knotting.     1763  MRS.  HARRIS  in  Priz>. 

I.d.  Mahnesbury  I.  94  Lady  Weymouth..and  the 
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(Arb.)59  Auold..  Anger  fretting  in  wards;  Subtill  and  knottie 
Inquisitions.  1638  Penit,  Conf,  vlL  (1657)  192  Reckoned 
the  knotty  pieces  of  Christian  Religion,  1701 
Stanley's  Hist.  Philos.  Biog.  14  JEschylus,  the  most  knotty 
and  intricate  of  all  the  Greek  Poets.  170*  POPE  Jan.  % 
May  140  The  knotty  point  was  urg'd  on  either  side.  1874 
CARPLNTHR  Mcnt.  Phys.  \.  ii.  §  79  (1879)  83  The  man  who 
is.. in  a  complete  reverie,  unravelling  some  knotty  subject. 

3.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  knots,  knobs, 
or  rough  protuberances  ;    rugged,    gnarled ;   con- 
taining knots,  as  a  board! 

^1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  1119  A  forest, .  .With  knotty 
knarry  bareyne  trees  olde.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  m.  377 
Ffertile,  &  fressh,  ek  knotty,  sprongen  newe  Thygraffes  be. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  280/2  Knotty,  wythe-in  the  flesche, 
glanduksits.  1594  BLUNDEVIL  Exerc.  ;n.  I.  viiL  (1636)  287 
Like  knots  in  a  knotty  board.  1691  BENTLEV  8  Scrtn.  11724) 
331  The  scragged  and  knotty  Backbone.  1762  R.  GUY 
Pratt.  Obs.  Cancers  75  A  Cancer  in  her  Breast,  rough  on 
the  Surface,  with  knotty  Vessels.  i8ai  CLARK  /  'ill.  Minstr. 
I.  122  The  wild  shelter  of  a  knotty  oak.  1881  Miss  VONGE 
Lads  ff  Lasses  Langley  ii.  97  She  knelt  upon  the  grass, 
with  her  bare  hard-working  knotty  hands  clasped. 

4.  Hard  and  rough  in  character;  rugged. 

01568  ASCHAM  Scholem.  \.  (Arb,)  34  A  witte  ..  that  is  not 
ouer  dulle,  heauie,  knottie  and  lumpishe.  1643  MILTON 
Divorce  Pref.,  Wks.  (1851)  19  To  doe  this  . .  with  a  smooth 
and  pleasing  lesson,  which  receiv'd  hath  the  vertue  to  soften 
and  dispell  rooted  and  knotty  sorrowes.  1663  J.  SpBNCEB 
Prodigies  11665)  34'  -^  kind  of  blunter  wedges  provided  by 
divine  Wisdom  to  work  upon  those  knotty  tempers,  upon 
which  those  instruments  of  a  finer  edg  ..  can  do  no  good. 
1821  LAMB  Elia  Ser.  i.  Imptrf.  Symp.,  They  beat  up  a  little 
game  peradventure— and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads  . .  to  run 
it  down. 

5.  Comb.,    as   knotty-pated    [perh.   associated 
with  not-headed,  not- fated  (i  Hen.  IV,  n.  iv.  78)], 
blockheaded. 

1596  SHAKS.  i  Hen.  iJ~,  u.  iv.  251  Thou  Clay-brayn'd  Guts, 
thou  Knotty-pated  Foole. 

Knotweed  (np-tiwfd).  [f.KNOTj^.1  +  WEEDJ^.] 

t  a.    Lyte's    name    for    Knawel    (Schranthits 

annints].    Obs.     b.   Name  for  various  species  of 

Centanrea    ( Knapweed ,   etc.) ,    from    the   knobby 

*  heads'.   C.  Name  for  various  species  QfPobfgonum. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  \.  Ixvii.  97  The  base  Almaignes  cal  it 
knawel,  that  is  to  say,  knot  weede.  1827  CLARE  Sheph.  Cal. 
49  They  pull  the  little  blossom  threads  From  out  the  knot- 
weed's  button  heads.  1884  MILLER  Plant-n.,  Knotweed,.. 
Alpine,  Polygonum  alpimtm.  .,  Amphibious,  Polygonuin 
aniphibiwn. 

Knotwork  (n^'twwk). 

1.  Ornamental  work  consisting  of,  or  (as  in  Arch."} 
representing,  cords  or  the   like   intertwined   and 
knotted  together. 

1851 D.  WILSON  Pre/uAnn.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  237  Theinterlaced 
knotwork  so  favourite  a  device  of  Celtic  Art.  Ibid.  II.  iv. 
iv.  292  The  ornamentation  vulgarly  called  Runic  knot-work. 
1863-9  Diet.  Archit,)  Knot  work*  the  term  lately  given  to 
a  species  of  ornament  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  met  with 
in  manuscripts,  on  articles  of  attire,  on  monuments,  and  in 
the  architecture,  of  the  middle  ages.  1868  G.  STEI-HKNS 
Runic  Mon.  I.  389  The  borders  themselves,  with  their  varied 
sculpture  of  knotwork  and  rope  work,  seem  decidedly  British. 

2.  A  kind  of  fancy  needlework. 

i88a  CAULFEILD  &  S  AWARD  Diet.  Needlework,  Knot  Work, 
this  is  an  old  work  recently  introduced  from  the  continent 
into  England  ..  the  modern  Knot  Work  is  made  with  fine 
silk  on  thread  knotted  over  crochet  cotton  or  cord,  with  its 
edging  made  with  crochet. 

Knotwort  (lytwwrt).  [See  WORT.]  a.  The 
common  knot-grass  {Polygonum  aviculare}.  b. 
pi.  Lindley's  name  for  the  N.O.  Illecebracex. 

1845  LINDLEV  Veg.  Kingd.  (1853)  499  Order.  .Illeccbracece 
..Knotworts.  1864  PRIOR  Plant-n^  Knot-grass,  or  Knot- 
ivort,  the  centinode,  from  its  trailing  jointed  stems  and 
grass-like  leaves. 

Knou(e,  Knouleche,  obs.  ff.  KNOW,  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Knout  (naut,  n;7t),  sd.  Also  8  knoute,  knowt, 
8-9  knoot.  [a.  French  spelling  of  Russ.  KHyn. 
knut.]  A  kind  of  whip  or  scourge,  very  severe 
and  often  fatal  in  its  effects,  formerly  used  in 
Russia  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

1716  J.  PERRY  State  Russia  218  note,  The  Knout  is  a 
thick  hard  Thung  of  Leather  of  about  three  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  fasten'd  to  the  end  of  a  handsome  Stick  about  two 
Foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  Ring  or  kind  of  Swivle  like 
a  Flail  at  the  end  of  it,  to  which  the  Thong  is  fasten'd.  1753 
Scots  Mag.  Jan.  6/1  The  Russian  government  has  been 
rendered  more  mild,  by  an  abolition  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  knout.  1780  Gentl.  Mag.  Dec.  578/1  Death 
is  often  the  consequence  of  a  punishment  apparently  more 
mild,  viz.  the  knoot.  1808  SIR  R.  R.  PORTER  Trav.  S&. 
Russ.  fy  Sived,  (1813)  II.  xxviii.  20,  I  have  been  to  witness 
the  execution  of  the  Knout,  to  a  height  of  torture  which 
very  seldom  is  now  inflicted.  1855  TENNYSON  Maud  \.  iv. 
viii,  Shall  I  weep  if . .  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with 
rod  or  with  knout? 

Knout,  v*  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  flog  or  punish 
with  the  knout. 

1772-84  COOK  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2162  At  16  years  of  age  he 
was  knowted,  had  his  nose  slit,  and  was  banished  to  Sitn-ria. 
1863  SALA  Murderous  Ischoostchik  91  One  was  knouted  to 
dtaih  only  the  other  day,  at  the  top  of  the  Nevski,  for  the 
murder  of  a  German  commercial  traveller. 

Hence  Knou-ted ///.  a.,  Knou-ting  vbl.sb. 

1851  MRS.  BROWNING  Casa  Gnidi  Wind.  n.  644  Hast  thou 
found.. No  repose,  Russia,  for  knouted  Poles?  1887  Daily 
Neat's  8  Oct.  6/1  Happily  M.  Verestschagin,  who  paints 
a  Russian  hanging,  did  not  paint  a  Russian  knouting. 
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Knoutberry,  variant  of  KNOTBERHY. 

Know  (nfl"),  v.  Pa.  t.  knew  (ni«).  Pa.  pple. 
known  (no»n).  Forms :  hif.  i  cnawau,  3-4 
cnawe(n  ;  2-4  cnowe(n,  3  cnoue(n,  4-5  enow; 
3-5  knawe'^n,  3-4  knaun,  5  Sc.  knaue,  (5-7 
knau);  3-5  ($-S<:. anduW.)  knaw;  3~4knowen, 
(3  kneowen,  3-sknoue(n,  5-6knou,  Cknowne), 
3-7  knowe,  (6-7  kno),  5-  know.  fa.  t.  1-3 
cn6ow,  3  cneou,  cnew,  cneu,  3-4  kneow,  3-6 
kueu,  (4  kneuj,  kneuh,  knej,  kjiev,  knuj,  5 
kneew,  knogh),  4-6  knewe,  3-  knew.  Also 
3  cnawed,  5  knowede,  9  dial,  knowed.  Pa. 
pple.  i  cnawen,  3-5  knawen,  3-4  knauen,  (3 
knaun(e),  4  knawe,  6  knaw,  7  Sc.  knawne,  9 
Sc.ai\<\north.  knawn;  3-5onowe(n,  4~7knowen, 
(4  -un,  4-5  -yn),  4-5  know(e,  (5  kno.  6  knouin. 
knoen,  7  knouen),  6-7  knowne,  6  known. 
Also  2-3  i-onawe(n,  3  -enowe(n,  2-4  i-, 
ykna(u)we(n,  -knowe(n.  Also  3  knawed, 
knaued,  knaud,  4  (9  dial.}  knowed.  [A  Com. 
Teut.  and  Com.  Aryan  vb.,  now  retained  in  ling, 
alone  of  the  Teut.  languages:  OK.(ge)ettavMai,pt.  t. 
(ge^oitlow,  pa.  pple.  (ge)(ndwen  =  OHG.  -citttan, 
-chnHan,  -ciia/ian,  ON.  pres.  ind.  knd,  pi.  kttegton, 
Gothic  type  *knaian,  *kailt»6,  "kndians,  a  redupl. 
vb.  not  found  in  existing  remains.  Outside  Teut., 
=  OSlav.  zna-ti,  Russ.  zna-t  to  know  ;  L.  *gno-, 
whence  the  inceptive  (g)noscfre,  perf.  (g})i<h'i,  pa. 
pple.  (f)nSt-us ;  Gr.  *fva-,  whence  redupl.  and 
inceptive  it-^w-axttv,  i  aor.  f-yvta-v ;  Skr.  jtiii- 
know.  Generally  held  to  be  from  the  same  root 
(gen-,  gon-,  gn-}  as  CAN  v.,  and  KEN.  Already  in 
early  times  the  simple  vb.  had  sustained  various 
losses ;  in  L.  and  Gr.  the  pres.  stem  survived  only 
in  derived  forms ;  in  Gothic  the  word  is  not  re- 
corded; in  ON.  the  pres.  inf.  was  obs.;  in  ON. 
and  OHG.  the  orig.  strong  pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple. 
were  lost;  in  OHG.  and  OE.  the  vb.  was  app. 
known  only  in  composition,  as  in  OE.  gecnawaii, 
oncndiaan,  tticnawan.  The  first  of  these  may  be 
considered  as  the  historical  ancestor  of  ME.  and 
mod.  know,  for  although  it  came  down  in  southern 
ME.  as  i-knowen,y-knowe,  the  prefix  was  regularly 
dropped  in  midl.  and  north.,  giving  the  simple 
stem  form  cnawen,  knawe(tt,  knowe(ti,  which  was 
well-established  in  all  the  main  senses  by  1200 
(a  single  instance  being  known  a  1 100).  The  verb 
has  since  had  a  vigorous  life,  having  also  occupied 
with  its  meaning  the  original  territory  of  the  vb. 
WIT,  Ger.  wissen,  and  that  of  CAN,  so  far  as  this 
meant  to  '  know '.  Hence  Eng.  kitou*  covers  the 
ground  of  Ger.  wissen,  kennen,  erkennen,  and  (in 
part)  kbntien,  of  Fr.  conttaltre  and  savoir,  of  L. 
novisse,  co-gnosctre,  and  sclre,  of  Gr.  yiyvwait(ii> 
and  flSfvcu  (olSa}.  But  in  Sc.  the  verb  KEN 
has  supplanted  knaw,  and  come  to  be  the  sense- 
equivalent  of  '  know '  in  all  its  extent  of  significa- 
tion. As  gecn&iuan  came  down  as  late  as  1400 
in  form  iknowen  YKNOW,  the  pa.  pple  in  i-,y-,  in 
southern  ME.,  may  belong  to  either  form.] 

Signification.  From  the  fact  that  know  now 
covers  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  several 
verbs,  and  still  answers  to  two  verbs  in  other 
Teutonic  and  Romanic  languages,  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  arranging  its  senses  and  uses  satis- 
factorily. However,  as  the  word  isetymologically 
related  to  Gr.  iiyvua«fiv,  L.  (g)noscere  and 
(g)nffvisse,  F.  tonnattre  (:— L.  cognosces)  to  '  know 
by  the  senses ',  Ger.  kiinnen  and  kennen,  Eng.  can, 
ken,  it  appears  proper  to  start  with  the  uses  which 
answer  to  these  words,  rather  than  with  those 
which  belonged  to  the  archaic  vb.  to  WIT,  Ger. 
wissen,  and  are  expressed  by  L.  scire  and  F.  savoir, 
to  '  know  by  the  mind '.  This  etymological  treat- 
ment of  the  word,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put,  differs  essentially  from  a  logical  or  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  notion  of '  knowing  ,  and 
the  verbal  forms  and  phrases  by  which  this  is 
expressed,  in  which  the  word  '  know  '  is  taken  as 
an  existing  fact,  without  reference  tq  the  history  of 
its  uses. 

Know,  in  its  most  general  sense,  has  been  defined  by  some 
as  '  To  hold  for  true  or  real  with  assurance  and  on  (what 
is  held  to  be)  an  adequate  objective  foundation  '.  Mr.  James 
Ward,  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  49  s.  v.  Psychology,  assigns  to 
the  word  two  main  meanings:  To  kncnv  may  mean  ei: 
perceive  or  apprehend,  or  it  may  mean  to  understand  or  com. 
prehend.  ..Thus  a  blind  man,  who  cannot  know  about  light 
m  the  first  sense,  may  know  about  light  in  the  second,  if  lie 
studies  a  treatise  on  optics.'  Others  hold  ttiat  the  primary 
and  only  proper  object  of  knowing  is  a  fact  or  facts  (as  in 
our  sense  -10),  and  that  all  so-called  knowing  of  things  or 
persons  resolves  itself,  upon  analysis,  into  the  knou  ' 
certain  facts  about  these,  as  their  existence,  identity,  nature, 
attributes,  etc.,  the  particular  fu<  t  I  .  ini;  urn! 
the  context,  or  by  a  consi< It-ration  of  ihe  kind  of  fact  which 
is  usually  wanted  to  be  known  about  the  thing  or  person 
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in  question.  Thus, '  Do  you  know  Mr.  G.  ? ', '  Do  you  know 
Balliol  College?  '  have  different  meanings  according  to  the 
kind  of  facts  about  Mr.  G.  or  Balliol  College,  which  are  the 
objects  of  inquiry. 

I.  1.  trans.  To  perceive  (a  thing  or  person)  as 
identical  with  one  perceived  before,  or  of  which 
one  has  a  previous  notion  ;  to  recognize;  to  iden- 
tify. Sometimes  with  again  ;  also,  later,  with  for. 
[Beowulf '2047  Meaht  5u,  min  wine,  niece  gecnawan  [>one 
^in  fjeder- to  ^efeohte  baer.  ciooo  J&LFRIC  Gftt.  xxvii.  12 
gif  min  fseder  me  handla^  and  me  gecnse\v}>.  I  hid.  xxxviii. 
26  Da  he  5a  lac  ;;euieow.]  aiioo  in  Napier  O.  E. 
Glasses  76  Noscuntur,  .i.  intillegnntur,  ba  beoo  cnawene. 
triaoo  ORMIN  1314  Lamb..cann  cnawenn  swipe  wel  Hiss 
moderr  baer  ?ho  blaetebfr,  cizgo  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2162  De  .x. 
comen  ..To  losep,  and  he  ne  knewen  him  nogt.  1x1300 
Cursor  M.  4209  Quen  his  fader  his  kirtell  kneu  Moght  na 
gamen  him  com  to  gleu.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  xxviL  348 
All  sone  he  hym  whh-drogh,ffro  he  saw  that  we  hym  knogh. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Slt-itiatte's  Comnt.  232  This  question,., 
whether  that  in  the  life  everlasting,  we  shal  know  one  an 
other.  1634  Sm  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  n  After  two  leagues 
pursuit,  they  knew  her  for  a  Portugall  Carrack.  1706  POPE 
Let.  to  H'ycherley  10  Apr.,  They  would  not  be  chang'd  so 
much,  but  any  one  would  know  them  for  the  same  at  first 
sight.  1724  DE  FOE  Mem.  Cavalier '(1840)  26  For  four  days 
more  I  knew  nobody.  1865  KINCSLEY  fftnw,  v.  (1877)  in, 
I  knew  you,  in  spite  of  your  hair,  by  your  eyes.  1867 
HOWELLS  Ital.  Journ.  63,  I  wonder  how  he  should  have 
known  us  for  Americans? 

b.  To  recognize  or  distinguish,  or  be  able  to 
distinguish    (one    thing)   from    (another)  -=  OE. 
t6cndwan. 

c  1375  Cursor  M.  6402  (Fairf.)  Mony  atte .  .knawes  no^t  he 
gode  fra  be  ille.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  male  regie  23  Now 
can  I  knowe  feeste  fro  penaunce.  1598  SHAKS.  Merry  J!^, 
in.  iii.  44  We'll  teach  him  to  know  Turtles  from  I  ayes. 
1704  POPE  Windsor  For.  175  Scarce  could  the  Goddess  from 
her  nymph  be  known.  1843  MACAULAY  Mute.  D'Arblay 
Ess.  1865  III.  295  Burney  loved  his  own  art  passionately; 
and  Johnson  just  knew  the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  church 
from  the  organ. 

c.  intr.  To  distinguish  between,    rare. 

1864  LOWELL  Fireside  Trav.  3  Let  him  know  between  the 
good  and  evil  fruits. 

f  2.  trans.  To  recognize  in  some  capacity ;  to 
acknowledge;  to  admit  the  claims  or  authority  of. 
—  BEKNOW  3.  Obs, 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  2066  To  him  we  kenniS  &  cnaweS  to 
lauerd.  1297  R.  GLOUC.  (Rolls)  3995  pat  bou  nelt  him  iknowe 
[v.r.  knowe]  ne  do  bin  seruage.  13. .  E.  E,  A  Hit.  P.  C.  519 
Wygez  wyl  tome,  &  cum  &  cnawe  me  for  kyng.  1382  WYCLIF 
i  Thess.  v.  12  We  preien  ?ou,  that  ?e  schulen  knowe  hem 
that  trauelen  among  ^ou,  and  ..  that  ?e  haue  hem  more 
haboundantli  in  chante  [1611  and  R.  V.  to  know  them!. 
£1450  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  169,  I  ..  know  the  for  my 
lorde.  1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  38  Thinke  you  that 
they  wyll  knowe  or  obey  any  civill  Magistrate? 

t 3.  a.  trans.  To  acknowledge,  confess,  own, 
admit :  =  ACKNOW  2,  BEKNOW  2.  Obs. 

eriaoo  ORMIN  9818  Ne  wollden  Jwft  nohht  cnawenn  Ne 
gatenn  batt  te^?  waerenn  ohht  Sinnfulle.  a,  1300  Cursor  M. 
5107  pat  we  haue  misdon  we  will  knau.  ^1375  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Bk.  MS.  B.)  51  Lered  &  lewed  bat  wil  ..  knowe  to 
god  bat  bai  are  ille.  c  1440  Jacob's  Well  67  Knowe  bi  synne 
to  vs,  ^if  bou  be  gylty.  1467  Burgh  Rec.  Aberdeen  2  Dec. 
(Spald.  Cl.)  I.  27  The  said  Thomas  sal  ..  opynly  knaw  that 
he  has  offendit  til  him. 

t  b.    refl.    To  make  confession,   confess ;   also 
.with  compl^  to  confess  oneself  (to  be)  something. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  132  Al  ha  cneowen  [v.r.  icneowen]  ham 
crauant  &  ouercumen,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18488  Loues  nu 
vr  lauerd  dright,  And  knau  yow  til  him  o  yur  plight,  c  1375 
Ibid.  (Fairf.  MS.)  26959  Quabuxumli  him-self  knawes  [Cott. 
be-knaus]  sal  haue  mercy.  14..  Masse  in  Tundales  Vis. 
(1843)  148  Sey  ye  with  hym  Confiteor  Or  ellis  in  Ynglysch 
thus  therfor  I  know  me  to  God.  1478  Croscotnbe  Church-w. 
Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  7  Comes  . .  and  cnowth  hym  dettar  to 
the  Cherch  for  his  servant  xxj. 
t  c.  intr.  (for  reft.}  Obs. 

ci2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  71  Kneowe5  ure  louerd  \cpnfi- 
temini  domino],  a  1350  Cursor  M.  18488  (Gott.)  Louis  nu, 
vr  lauerd  dright,  An  knau  til  him  of  }ur  plight.  1362  LANGU 
P.  PI  B.  xi.  273  For  he  kneu^on  hecrois&  tocristshref  hym. 

f  d.  pass.  =  b.  Const,  of,  that.  *=  ACKNOW  4, 
BEKNOW  4.  Obs. 

c  1200  Vices  &  Virtues  21  £)at  ic  scolde  bien  icnawe  of 
mine  sennes.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom.  123  pe  man  . .  be  be5 
is  gultes  cnowe.  c  1205  LAY.  26433  %i(  bu  wulle  icnawen  beo 
bat  Ar3ur  is  kingouer  be.  ^1310  Marina  53  in  Boddeker 
Alt.  Eng.  Dicht.  258  He  nolde  be  knowe  for  no  J»yng  bat 
hit  wes  a  mayde  ?yng.  c  1330  Assuntp,  Virg.  534  (Br.  Mus. 
Add.  MS.),  }if  . .  he  wille  on,  his  last  prowe  Schryue  him  & 
ben  y-knowe. 

1 4.  trans.  To  perceive  (with  the  senses).   Obs. 

£1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  IVace  (Rolls)  1684  Coryheus  .. 
buscned  bem  on  a  rowe  pat  be  Frensche  moughte  bem  nought 
knowe.  1398  TREVISA  Barth.  DeP.R.\\\.  xxl  (1495)  69  The 
sighte  knoweth  hewe  and  colour  and  the  taast  knoweth 
sauour.  a  1400-50  Alexander 63  He  sa^e  bam  in  be  hi$e  see 
..Carr>'gis  comand  he  knew  keruand  be  ithis. 

II.  5.  To  be  acquainted  with  (a  thing,  a  place, 
or  a  person) ;  to  be  familiar  with  by  experience,  or 
through  information  or  report  (  =  F.  connaitre,  Ger. 
kennen}.  Sometimes,  To  have  such  familiarity 
with  (something)  as  gives  understanding  or  insight. 

1-1175  Lamb.  Hom.   137  For  hereword   to  habbene   and 

beon  iwurSe^ede  fir  and  neor  Ser  be  heo  icnawene  beoft. 

c  1205  LAY.  4623  Ne  bas  strond  we  ne  cnoweS  pe  we  isoht 

habbeS.     1362  LANGL.  P.  PI,  A.  n.  202  He  kennede  him  in 

heore  craft  and  kneu^  mony  gummes.    c  1386  CHAUCER  Prol. 

240  He  knew  the  Tauerneswel  in  al  the  toun.    i48sCAxroN 

W alary  s  Arthur.  Alysaunder  the  grete,  &  ,.  lulyus 
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Ceznr..of  whome  thy'storyes  ben  wel  kno  and  had.  1598 
SHAKS,  Merry  H'.  n.  ii.  188  You  haue  been  a  man  long 
knowne  to  me,  though  I  had  neuer  so  good  means  as  desire, 
to  make  my  selfe  acquainted  with  yon.  1634  MILTON  Comus 
311,  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green,  .  -  of  this  wilde 
Wood.  1710  ADDISON  Tatler  No.  192  P  5  A  Story  that  is 
very  well  known  in  the  North  of  England.  1800  Meet.  Jrnl. 
IV,  400  The  external  use  of  cold  water  has  been  known  and 
practised  from  the  earliest  periods.  1849  MACAULAY  Hist. 
Enff.  iit  I,  365  Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable  to 
the  prince, . .  might  hope  to  rise  in  the  world . .  without  being 
even  known  by  sight  to  any  minister  of  state. 

b.  reft.     To  know  oneself. 

citoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  123  be  man  cnoweS  him  seluen 
I    be    bencheS  of  wu    medeme   binge   he   is   shapen.     c  1305 
!    KnffWtJi  selfii  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  130  Vche  cristen  creature 
knowen  hym  self  ouht.     1484  CAXTON  sEsop  n.  Fable  17 
;    Who  that  knoweth   hym   self  lytel  he  preyseth  hym  Belt 
!    1531   EI.YOT  Gov.   in.   iii,  Nosce  te   if>sumt  whiche  is  in 
englysshe,  know  thy  selfe.     1707  NORRIS  Treat.  Humility  ii. 
58  We  say  of  proud  men  that  they  do  not  understand  them- 
selves, or  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  know  themselves 
better.     1860  PUSEY  Min.  Proph.  455  In  order  to  repent,  a 
man  must  know  himself  thoroughly. 

c.  To  have  personal  experience  of  (something) 
as   affecting   oneself;    to   have   experienced,   met 
with,  felt,  or  undergone.     Also  Jig.  of  inanimate 
things.     Chiefly  in  negative  forms  of  expression. 

«39<>  GOWER  Conf.  I.  7  Justice  of  lawe  tho  was  holde . .  The 
citees  knewen  no  debat.  1591  SHAKS.  7'wo  Gent.  i.  iii.  16  In 
hauing  knowne  no  trauaile  m  his  youth.  1607  DRYDES 
Virg.  Georg,  in.  530  Whole  Months  they  wander,  grazing 
as  they  go;  Nor  Folds, nor  hospitable  Harbour  know.  1877 
E.  R.  CONUEK  Bas,  Faith  iv.  151  '  He  has  never  known 
trouble';  'He  knows  no  fear',  meaning  that  the  person 
spoken  of  is  not  familiar  with  these  feelings.  1879  R.  K. 
DOUGLAS  Confucianism  iii.  71  Running  water  which  knows 
no  stagnation.  1896  A.  E.  HOUSMAN  Shropshire  Lad  \,  And 
lads  knew  trouble  at  Knighton  When  I  was  a  Kntghton  lad. 

d.  To  know  as,  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with 
under  the  name  of;  pass.,  to  be  commonly  called. 

1887  Co-operative  News  XVIII.  242  The  timbers,  .are  not 
what  is  technically  known  as  '  blue  '. 

6.  To  be  personally  acquainted  with  (a  person) ; 
to  be  familiar   or   intimate   with ;    f  to   become 
acquainted  with  (obs.*}. 

1377  LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  222  If  bow  fynde  any  freke  f?at 
fortune  hath  appeyred, .  .fonde  how  suche  to  cnowe;  Con- 
forte  hem  with  bi  catel.  ^1386  CHAUCER  Knt.'s  T.  345  Due 
Perotheus  loued  wel  Arcite  And  hadde  hym  knowe  at 
Thebes  yeer  by  yere.  a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  170  Hir 
kinrede,  hir  cosyns  and  al  pat  hire  knewe.  a  1548  HALL 
Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  244  [He]  curssed  the  tyme  that  ever  he 
knewe  Doctor  Barnes.  1575  LANEHAM  Let.  i,  I  am.. ac- 
quainted with  the  most,  and  well  knoen  too  the  best,  and 
euery  officer  glad  of  my  company.  1726  G.  ROBERTS  Four 
Yrs.  Voy.  313  [He  asked]  If  I  was  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  Signores  of  the  City?  I  told  him,  I  knew  some  of  them. 
1892  MRS.  H.  WARD  David  Grieve  III.  131  As  to  knowing 
people,  you  won't  take  any  trouble  at  all  1  Mod.  They  are 
neighbours  of  ours,  but  we  do  not  know  them. 

f  b.  pass.  To  be  knowny  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted or  on  familiar  terms  with.  Obs. 

a  1225  yuliana  14  Ne  ich  neuer  bat  ich  wite  nes  wi5  him 
icnawen.  1380  Lay  Folks  Catech.  (Lamb.  MS.)  178  He  was 
homly  and  knowyn  with  bis  lady,  c  \y]$RaufCoil%ear  532, 
1 1  am  knawin  with  the  Quene ',  said  Schir  Rolland.  1560 
DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  1170,  He  was  so  well  knowen 
with  the  Emperour  Soliman. 

t  c.  intr.  Of  two  persons  :  To  be  (mutually) 
acquainted.  ( =  F.  se  fonnattrc.)  Obs.  * 

1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl.  n.  vi.  86  You,  and  I  haue  knowne 
sir.  1611  —  Cymb.  L  iv.  36  Sir,  we  haue  knowne  togither  in 
Orleance. 

7.  trans.  To  have  carnal  acquaintance  or  sexual 
intercourse  with.  arch. 

Chiefly  a  Hebraism  which  has  passed  into  the  mod.  langs., 
but  found  also  in  Gr.  and  L.  So  der.  erkennen,  F.  connaltre. 

c  1200  ORMIN  2406  5ho..se^de  ;  Hu  maj^  biss  forbedd  ben 
purrh  me  patt  nan  weppmann  ne  cnawe  ?  c  1325  Metr.  Hom* 
\  38  It  was  igain  the  lawe  His  brother  wif  fleyslic  to  knawe. 
ci330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  (1810)  155  He  stode.  &  proued  it., 
pat  his  fader  Henry  bat  ilk  Aleyse  had  knowen.  1382 
WYCLIF  Gen.  iv.  i  Adam  forsothe  knewe  Eue  his  wijf.  1535 
JOYE  Apol.  Tindale  (Arb.)  48  Before  she  knew  (that  is)  slept 
with  hir  howsbonde.  1572  Depos.  Canterb.  Cath.  Libr.  bk.  18 
If.  166  (MS.)  To  haue  to  doo  with  her,  meaning  carnallye  to 
knowe  this  deponentes  boddye.  1601  SHAKS.  AlFs  It'ellv. 
iii.  288  By  loue,  if  euer  I  knew  man,  Hwas  you.  1603  — 
Meas.  for  M.  v.  L  203  That  is  Angelo,  Who  thinkes  he 
knowes,  that  he  nere  knew  my  body.  ^1613  MIDDLETON 
No  Wit  like  a  Woman's  u.  iii,  Will  you  swear  here  you 
never  yet  knew  woman? 

HI.  8.  To  have  cognizance  of  (something), 
through  observation,  inquiry,  or  information ;  to 
be  aware  or  apprised  of  ( =  F.  savoir,  Ger.  wisseri} ; 
fto  become  cognizant  of,  learn  through  informa- 
tion or  inquiry,  ascertain,  find  out  (obs^). 
171225  £>tg.  Kath.  463  3ef  bu  wult  cnawen  mi  cun,  ich  am 
kinges  dohter.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  577  %\\.  coube  non  by 
no  craft  knowen  hire  sore.  1362  LANGL.  P.  PL  A.  ix.  63 
4  What  art  bou  ',  quod  I  '  that  my  nome  knowest  ? '  c  1375 
Quon.  Attack,  c.  48  §  5  in  Skene  Reg.  Afaj.  85  b,  All  hurdes 
and  treasures  hid  vnder  the  earth  . ,  quhereof  the  awngr  is 
not  knawin.  c  1425  LYDC.  Assembly  of  Gods  175  He  hit 
desyryd  to  know  hys  offence.  1531  ELYOT  Goz'.  in.  xxvi, 
Galene.  .exhorteth  them  to  knowe  exactly  the  accustomed 
diete  of  their  patientes.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  38 
How  to  divide  a  Triangle  (whose  Area  or  Content  is  known) 
into  two  Parts.  1706  POPE  Let.  to  Wycherley  10  Apr.,  Pray 
let  me  know  your  mind  in  this.  1776  Trial  of  Nundocoinar 
23/1, 1  do  not  know  his  age  exactly.  1871  MORI.KY  /  'oltaire 
(1886)  jo  The  free-thinker  [would  fain  pass]  for  a  ]» 
with  his  own  orthodoxies  if  you  only  knew  them. 


KNOW. 

9.  To  be  conversant  with  (a  body  of  facts,  prin- 
ciples, a  method  of  action,  etc.)  through  instruction, 
study,  or  practice;  esp.  to  have  practical  under- 
standing of  (a  science,  language,  profession,  etc.) ; 
to  have  learnt  by  study  or  practical  experience ;  to 
be  versed  or  skilled  in ;  t  to  acquire  skill  in,  to 
learn  (obs.*). 

a  1400  Pistill  of  Susan  24  pus  thei  lerne  hire  be  lawe,  Cleer 

Clergye  to  knawe.     c  1400  Lanfrancs  Cirttrg.  20  Galienus 

seib,  bat  it  is  nece.ssarie  a  surgian  to  knowe  anotamie.     1598 

FLORIO  Ital.  Diet.  Ep.  Ded.,  Well  to  know  Italian  is  a  grace 

of  all  graces.     1639  MASSINGER   Unnat.  Combat  \.  i.  Wks. 

(Rtldg.)  27/1   Nay,  if  a  velvet  petticoat  move  in  the  front, 

:     IJufF  jerkins  must  to  the  rear,  I  know  my  manners.     1749 

'    JOHNSON  London  115  All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 

176*  GOLDSMITH  Cit,  W.  Ixi",  To  know  one  profession  only, 

1     Is  enough  for  one  man  to  know.     1808  SCOTT  Marm.  \.  viii, 

Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good,  Knew  hunting-craft  by 

lake  or  wood,  c  1813  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Stories  on  Catechism 

x.  (1873!  83  Know  you  not  the  commandments  of  God  ?   1872 

L.  CARROLL  Through  Looking  Glass  ix.  192  Of  course  you 

know  your  ABC. 

b,  phr.    To  know  better  ($ better  things],  to  have 
learnt  better  from  experience ;   hence,  to  be  more 
prudent  or  discreet  (than  to  do  something). 

a  1704  L'EsTRANGE  (J.),  One  would  have  thought  you  had 
known  better  things  than  to  expect  a  kindness  from  a 
common  enemy.  1782  MAD.  D'ARBLAY  Let.  to  S.  Cn'sfl 
Aug.,  You  and  I  know  better  than  to  hum  or  be  hummed  m 
that  manner.  1871  Punch  24  Feb.  78/2  Some  persons  who 
should  know  better  than  to  talk  nonsense.  1886  RLSKIM 
Pr.ftfrita  I.  431  Nothing  to  blame  themselves  in,  except 
not  having  known  better. 

c.  To  have  learnt  by  committing  to  memory; 
more  fully,  to  know  by  heart :  see  HEART  sb.  32. 

1855  PUSEY  Doctr.  Real  Presence  Note  S.  602  Sozomen 
mentions  a  celebrated  Ascetic  . .  who  . .  knew  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  heart.  Mod,  To  know  one's  lesson  ;  to  know 
one's  part,  as  in  a  play. 

t  d.  refl.  (in  later  use  pass.)  To  be  versed  or 
skilled  in.  (—  F.  se  connaitte  en.}  Obs. 

ci33o  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  ll'ace  (Rolls)  11064  Per  were 
chanons  of  clergye,&  knewe  bem  wel  in  astronomye.  Ibid. 
11198,  Y  ne  knowe  me  nought  in  swylk  chaffare.  c  1470 
HENRY  Wallace  xi.  412  Wallace  beheld,  quhilk  well!  in  weir 
him  knew.  1630  LORD  Banians  fy  Persces  33  To  bee  knowne 
onely  in  his  owne  busynes,  and  not  to  enquire  after  the 
things  of  the  world.  1655  [see  KNOWN  2]. 

10.  To  apprehend  or  comprehend  as  fact  or  truth  ; 
to  have  a  clear  or  distinct  perception  or  appre- 
hension  of;    to  understand  or  comprehend  with 
clearness  and  feeling  of  certainty.  Formerly,  some- 
times, fTo   get   to   understand,   to   find   out    by 
rensoning. 

When  the  feeling  of  certainty  is  emphasized,  know  is  often 
contrasted  with  believe. 

c-izoo  ORMIN  15624  He  cnew  hemm  alle  wel  &  alle  bej^re 
bohhtess.  1387 TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  217  Meny  binges 
beeb  bat  mowe  be  knowe  by  rnanis  kynde  wytt.  1413  Pilgr. 
Sowle  (Caxton  1483)  iv.  xxviii.  75  Why  is  it  thenne  that 
he  vseth  nought  discours  of  reason  to  knowe  oute  the 
trouthe  ?  1601  GILL  Treat.  Trinitie  in  Sacr.  Philos.  (1625) 
215,  I  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  beleeved, 
but  it  may  also  be  knowen.  1667  MILTON  P.  /..  ix.  804 
Mature  In  knowledge,  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know. 
1744  BERKELEY  Siris§  253  We  know  a  thing  when  we  under- 
stand  it,  1845  TRENCH  Huls.  Lect.  L  (1854)  16  We  must  pass 
into,  and  unite  ourselves  with,  that  which  we  would  know, 
before  we  can  know  it  more  than  in  name.  1855  MACAULAY 
Hist.  Eng.  xvii.  IV.  56  It  seems  probable  that,  .he  did  not 
know  his  own  mind.  1874  BLACKIE  Self-Cult.  14  Count 
yourself  not  to  know  a  fact  when  you  know  that  it  took  place, 
but  then  only  when  you  see  it  as  it  did  take  place. 

b.  absol,  or  intr.  To  have  understanding  or 
knowledge. 

c  1200  ORMIN  13811  }>u  cnawesst  rihht  &  trowwesst  1377 
LANC;L.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  464  Suche  lewed  iottes..J>at  imparfitly 
here  knewe,  And  eke  lyued.  1561  T.  NORTON  Calvin's  Inst. 
in.  277  When  menne  do  with  minde  and  vnderstanding  con- 
ceyue  the  knowlege  of  things,  they  are  thereby  sayd  (Scire) 
to  know.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's  Mag.  i.  22  By  Specula- 
tion we  know  that  we  may  the  better  know.  1832  TENNYSON 
Pal.  Art  xli,  Large-brow'd  Verulam,  The  first  of  those  who 
know.  1850  —  In  Mem.  Prol.  vi,  We  have  but  faith :  we 
cannot  know;  For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see.  1892 
MRS.  H.  WARD  David  Grieve  II.  164  A  word,  a  look  from 
a  real  artist— from,  one  of  the  great  men  who  knotv. 

11.  To  be  cognizant,  conscious,  or  aware  of  (a 
fact) ;    to   be    informed  of,   to  have   learned  ;    to 
apprehend  (with  the  mind),  to  understand.     With 
various  constructions: 

a.  with  dependent  statement,  usually  introduced 
by  that. 

t  Formerly  sometimes  passive,  to  be  known  Ma/,  in  same 
sense. 

[a  1000  Juliana  356  paet  bu . .  sylf  gecnawe  \*&t  bis  is  so3.J 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hom,  127  po  nam  he  £eme  of  mannes  lif- 
lode  and  cnew  hat  here  dedes  weren  iuele.  a  1425  Cursor  -I/. 
15(05  (Trin.)  |>enne  was  noe  wel  I  knawe  pat  be  flood  hit  was 
wibdrawe.  f  1470  HENRY  Wallace  in.  273,  I  knaw  he  will 
do  mekill  for  his  kyne.  1479  Surtees  Misc.  (i888j  37  Be  it 
knawen  to  all  maner  of  men  to  whom  this  present  writyng 
commys,  that  Robert  Elwalde  . .  is  a  trewe  Ynglish  man. 
1560  DAUS  tr.  Sleidane's  Comnt.  375  You  knowe,  howe  they 
were  both  letted  by  the  war  . .  and  . .  also  by  sicknes.  1602 
SHAKS.  Hani.  iv.  ill  69  Till  I  know  'tis  done,  How  ere  my 
happes,  myioyes  were  ne're  begun.  1669  STURMY  Mariner's 
Mag.  1. 15  The  Hollander.,  knows  U  right  well,  that  there  are 
none  like  English  for  Courage  at  Sea.  1702  ADDISON  Medals 
i.  Wks,  1721  I.  437  You  do  not  know  but  it  may  have  its  use- 
fulness. 1712—  Spect.  No.  41 5?  3, 1  know  there  are  Pci 
who  look  upon  some  of  these  Wonders  of  Art  as  Fabulous.  1748 
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•.'•'ssa  Wks.  i3S3  VI.  336,  1  know  \ 
answer.     1849  M  A<  AULAY  Hist.  Eng.  VL  II.  158 
threatened  to  let  the  king  know  that  the  lord 
-ad.  .described  his  majesty  as  afool.  1878 },  COOK 
•.  Orthod.  vi,  You  know  ih.it  you  know  that  nmh: 
be  known  !  How  do  you  know  that  you  know?  1879  HARLAN 

.41  It  is  now  known  I  hat  the  increased  rd 
i  he  result  of  an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens. 
1889  J.  K.  JEROME  Three  Men  in  a  Beat  375,  I  know  for  a 

•  :at  they  arc  there. 

b.  with  dependent  question,  introduced  by  it'hot 
:.',  when,  where j  how^  and  the  like ;  as  1 know 
who  did  it,  I  know  where  he  lives.  Often  ellipt^ 
giving  rise  to  subst.,  adj.,  and  advb.  phrases,  as 
/  know  not  who^  I  know  not  /*<?w,  dear  knows 
where,  etc. 

The  fact  known  is  the  answer  to  the  question  directly  or 
indirectly  expressed. 

cizoo  Trin,  (.V/,  Hem.  Si^Warbi  we  mihten  cnowen  gif 
hit  so5  were  bat  bu  seist.  £1175  LAY.  4621  Ne  cnowe  non 
of  bis  gomes . .  in  woche  londe  we  oeob  icome.  1387  THEVISA 
ien  (Rolls)  I.  47  ^if  belle  is  in  myddel  of  f»e  erbe  doun 
ri:t,  me  myste  knowe  how  meny  myle  is  to  helle.  ^1391 
CHAUCER  Astral  n.  $  i  Rekene  and  knowe  which  is  the  day 
of  thi  monthe.  1406  HOCCLEVE  La  male  regie  41  My  a 
vnwar  yowthc  kneew  nat  what  it  wroghte.  1531  ELVOT 
Gov.  i.  xviii,  I  coulde  neuer  knowe  who  founde  firste  that 
disporte.  1567  MAPLET  Gr.  Forest  28  Othersome .. arise  up 
of  their  owne  accord  not  known  how.  1649  MILTON  Eikon, 
xvii.  \\1-s.  (1847)  317/1  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  I  know  not 
whom  thir  Successors.  1736  BUTLER  Anal.  IL  v.  Wks.  1874 
I.  an  We  do  not  know  what  thewhole  natural  or  appointed 
consequences  of  vice  are.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  44 
He  who  does  not  know  what  is  true  will  not  know  what  is 
goo<l.  1892  MRS.  ALEXAND£RA/aw;w«  II.  95  Chief  manager, 
a  millionaire,  and  I  don't  know  what. 

c.  with  accusative  and  infinitive,  as  f  know  him 
to  he  a  friend ';  also  in  the  corresponding  passive, 
as  he  is  known  to  be  friendly. 

The  infin.  to  be  is  sometimes  omitted;  its  place  may  be 
taken  by  as  Of  for. 

a  1300  Cursor  J/.  6715  If  his  lauerd  kneu  him  kene  o  horn 
..If  he  sla  man  or  womman,  bis  ox  ban  sal  be  taght  to  slan. 
1377  LAXGL.  P.  PL  B.  iv.  164  Who-so  wilneth  hir  to  wyf  .. 
But  he  be  knowe  for  a  koke-wolde  kut  of  my  nose,  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  29  So  knaw  bischopis  hem  to  be  ..  be  more  her 
souereyns.  c  1420  Anturs  of  Art h,  139,  I  haue  kinges  in 
my  kyne,  knowene  for  kene.  1560  DAL'S  tr.  Sltidane's  Comm. 
353  b,  He  would  urge  ..  those  thinges  chiefly,  wherewith  he 
knawe  theyr  myndes  to  be  moste  offended.  1603  SHAKS. 
Jlfeas.  for  *1f.  v.  i.  505  You  sirha,  that  knew  me  for  a  foole.a 
Coward.  1611  —  Cymb.  \.  i,  76,  I  will  be  knowne  your 
Aduocate.  1769  GOLDSM.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  1. 263  An  enemy 
whom  he  knew  more  powerful  than  himself.  1809  Med.  *JrnL 
XXI.  479  It  would  be  an  insult  to  common  reason  to  sup- 
pose, .that  you  would  encourage  prejudices  which  you  knew 
to  exist.  1817  LD.  ELLEN-BOROUGH  in  Maulc  fy  Setwyn's  Rep. 
VI.  316  When  he  knew  himself  insolvent.  1891  SIR  R.  BALL 
in  Contentp.  Rev.  Sept.  440  The  stars  were  known  to  be 
bodies  more  or  less  congenerous  with  our  sun, 

d.  The  perfect  tenses  with  ace.  and  inf.  have  the 
sense,  To  have  had   perception  or  experience  of 
something  as  a  contemporary  fact. 

Here  the  infin.  to  is  usually  omitted  after  the  active  voice 
(/  have  known  them/all),  but  is  retained  after  the  passive 
{.they  have  been  known  to  fall}.  Cf.  HEAR  v.  3. 

1703  EARL  ORRERV  As  you  Find  it  L  i,I  have  known  some 
of  em  dog-cheap.  1711  ADDJSON  Sped.  No.  29  ?  n,  I  have 
sometimes  known  the  Performer . .  do  no  more  in  a  Celebrated 
Song,  than  the  Clerk  of  a  Parish  Church.  1849  THACKERXY 
Pendennis  xv,  I  never  knew  a  man  die  of  love, . .  but  I  have 
known  a  twelve-stone  man  go  down  to  nine  stone  five  under 
a  disappointed  passion.  1830  M»CosH  Div.  Govt.  in.  ii. 
(1874)  397  Criminals  have  been  known . .  to  jest  even  upon  the 
scaffold.  1884  MRS.  H.  WARD  Miss  Bretktrton  vii.  86, 
I  never  knew  anyone  do  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

6.  absol.  Often 
use, 

Gr 

sentence,  and  the  fact  "stated  its  object ;  but  it  can  ofteri  be 
taken  as  -  as  you  know  to  be  the  fact. 

^1350  Will,  Paltrne  1174  He  is  my  lege  man  Icily  bou 
knowes.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Man  of  Law's  Prol.  50  Chaucer 
. .  Hath  seyd  hem  in  swich  englissh  as  he  kan  Of  olde  tyme 
as  knoweih  many  a  man.  1599  H.  BUTTES  Dyets  drie 
Dinner  A  a  iv  b,  Yet  Time  (you  know)  is  Edax  rerum.  1711 
,.crt«  c-*-c/.  No.  475  p5  How  can  he  help  that,  you  know? 


Vou  haven't  cried  out  either  of  yours,  you  know. 

i'.  with  a  word  or  phrase  standing  in  place  of 
n.  fact  referred  to. 

e.  g.  to  know  it,  that,  what  has  been  said,  the f act tall about 
it,  the  exigence  of  the  book,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  (=  that 
his  heart  is  good).  (This  last  passes  into  8).  Not  if  I  know 
it,  a  colloquial  phrase  intimating  that  one  will  take  care  not 
to  do  the  thing  referred  to. 

[o*ieK£  y*1*™*  443  Ic  Sat  sylf  jecneow  to  late  micles.] 
1386  Rolls  ofParlt.  III.  225/1  Nichol  Brembre  ..  with 


knewe  the  comyng  of  reynawd.     1560  DAUS  tr.  SleidanSs 

ontrn^  177  b,  But  that  time  knew  1  none  of  all  this  gere 

1610  HEALEY  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God,  I'ives  Comm.  (1620!  107 
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MAN  r>egvn  in  Jest  I.  47  As  soon  as  Dorothy  wished  it  to  be 
;.     1892  \V.  S.  GiLBKRT  M ' ottntcbanks  I.  24  Ni.  \  say — 
don't  lose  that.   Pie.  Not  if  I  know  it.     1897  HISDE  Congo 
A  robs  147  Oh,  we  know  all  about  Mohara. 

IV.  12.  71?  knew  how  (formerly  also  simply 
to  know') :  to  understand  the  way,  or  be  able  (to  do 
something) :  cf.  CAN  r.l  3. 

a  1548  HALL  Chron.,  Hen.  VIII  174  We  have  so  many 
clothes  in  our  handes,  that  we  knowe  not  howto  utter  them. 
1566  W.  ADUNGTON  tr.  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass  ix.  x!.  (1893) 
r88  By  and  by  the  old  woman  which  knew  well  to  babble, 
began  to  tell  as  fplloweth.  1594  MARLOWE  &  NASHE  Dido 
i.  ii,  Abandon  fruitless  fears,  Since  Carthage  knows  to  enter- 
tain distress.  1610  SHAKS.  Temp.  i.  ii.  364,  I  know  how  to 
curse.  1634  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  147  Not  one  ..of  a 
thousand  among  them,  knowing  how  to  wiite.  a  1763  SHI.N- 
STONE  Elegies  iii.  13  He  little  knew  to  ward  the  secret 
wound.  1808  J.  BARLOW  Coltimb.  in.  107  Tell  them  we 
know  to  tread  the  crimson  plain.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
i  r  Nov.  3/2  Told  by  a  lady  who  knows  exactly  how  to  write 
for  children.  1893  Bookman  June  82/2  Nobody  writes  moral- 
allegorical  tales  now,  because  nobody  knows  how. 

b.  ellipt.  in  colloq.  phr.  All  one  knows,  all  one 
can  ;  also  advb.,  to  the  utmost  of  one's  ability. 

1872  Punch  27  Jan.  40/2  Both  men  will  do  all  they  know, 
and  a  clinking  good  contest  is  expected.  1883  D.  C.  MURRAY 
Hearts  II.  206  He  was  not  accustomed  to  DC  badgered  in 
this  way,  and  it  cost  him  all  he  knew  to  restrain  his  anger. 
1889  BOLDREWOOD  Rol'ptry  under  Arms  II.  ii.  2r  A  good 
many  men  tried  all  they  knew  to  be  prepared  and  have 
a  show  for  it.  1889  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL  Pigsticking 
173  If  they  find  themselves  being  pursued  ..  they  will  shoot 
round  on  the  instant,  and  make  the  running  'all  they  know ' 
back  again. 

f!3.  To  make  known:  a.  To  disclose,  reveal, 
manifest;  refl.  to  make  oneself  known  ;  b.  to 
make  (a  person)  acquainted  or  (a  thing)  familiar. 
a  1300  Cursor M.  ir6i  Caym  sagh  his  sin  was  knaud,  And 
wist]>at  be  erth  had  scaud.  a  1350  fold.  3838  (Gutt.)  lacob . . 
kneu  him  bar  wid  may  rachel.  a  1400  Jfymn  Virgin  iii.  in 
Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  x.  (1840)  II.  109  Heil  reson  of 
al  rihtwysnesse,  1  o  vche  a  caityf  comfort  to  knowe,  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  6090  For  certeyn,  they  wolde  hate  me,  If  ever 
I  knewe  hir  cruelte.  anoo-y>  Alexander  2872  (Ashm.)  He 
knew  his  kni^tis  bat  cas.  1422  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  Priv.  Priv. 
143  Of  falsnes  and  vntrowth  he  shal  be  Proclamyd  and 
knowe.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  no  Whanne  this  was 
opened,  know,  and  tolde  thorughe  the  kingges  court, 

14.  In  biblical  language,  used  to  render  Heb.  rv 
in  various  inferential  senses:  To  take  notice  of, 
regard,  care  for ;  to  look  after,  guard,  protect ;  to 
regard  with  approval,  approve. 

1382  WYCLIF  Ps.  i.  6  For  the  Lord  hath  knowe  the  weie  of 
the  rhtwise.  1535  COVERDALE  Ps.  xxxL  7  Thou  hast  con- 
sidred  my  trouble,  thou  hast  knowne  my  soule  in  aduersite. 
1611  BIBLE  Gen.  xxxix.  6  And  he  left  all  that  he  had,  in 
loseph's  hand :  and  he  knew  not  ought  he  had,  saue  the 
bread  which  he  did  eate.  1662  SOUTH  Sernt.  (1823)  1.  77 
To  know,_  in  scripture  language,  is  to  approve ;  and  so,  not 
to  know,  is  to  reject  and  condemn. 

15.  Used  (chiefly  in  sense  8)  in  various  colloq. 
and  slang  phrases  expressing  sagacity,  cunning,  or 
'knowledge  of  the  world',  as  to  know  what's  what, 
to  know  a  thing  or  two,  to  know  the  time  of  day,  etc. 

CIS20  Vox  Populi  373  in  HazL  E.  P.  P.  III.  28r,  I  knowe 
not  whales  a  clocke.  1546  J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.,  He  knew 
which  way  the  winde  blew,  a  1553  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  ii. 
(Arb.)  17  Mary,  nowe  I  see  you  know  what  is  what.  1561 
J.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  I,  Epigr.  (1867)  ;r,  I  know  on  which 
syde  my  bread  is  buttred.  1631  POWELL  Tom  All  Trades 
171  He  knowes  how  many  dayes  goe  to  the  weeke.  1663 
BUTLER  Hud.  L  L  r4g  He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as 
high  As  metaphysick  wit  can  fly.  1792  HOLCROFT  Road  to 
Ruin  (Farmer),  You  know  a  thing  or  two,  Mr.  Selby.  1817 
SCOTT  Search  after  Happiness  xviii,  She  loved  a  book,  and 
knew  a  thing  or  two.  1867  All  Year  Round  13  July  56 
(ibid.)  The  tramp  who  knows  his  way  about  knows  what  to 
da  1881  SALA  Amer.  Revis.  (1885)  54  The  foreigner  who 
does  not  '  know  the  ropes ' — that  is  to  say,  who  is  crassly 
ignorant. 
V.  With  prepositions. 

(For  other  constructions  in  which  the  vb.  and  prep,  had 
their  ordinary  independent  meanings,  see  the  simple  senses.) 

16.  Know  about — .   To  have  information  about. 
Often  used  to  express  a  knowledge  of  externals,  as 
opposed  to  real  understanding  or  actual  acquaint- 


1854  KINCSLEY  Alexandria  ii.  50  It  is  better  to  know  one 
thing  than  to  know  about  ten  thousand  things.  1876  J.  P. 
NORRIS  Rudim.  Theol.  i.  iv.  70  Knowing  God  is  an  infinitely 
better  thing  than  knowing  about  God. 

1 17.  Know  for — .   To  be  aware  of.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1597  SHAKS.  2  Hen.  IV,  \.  ii.  6  He  might  haue  more  diseases 
than  he  knew  for. 

18.  Know  of — .  fa.  In  various  obsolete  senses : 
To  be  or  become  assured  of,  to  have  or  obtain 
information  about  or  experience  of,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  354  pe  pepull . .  Haden . .  wilfulde  desyr« 
To  knowe  of  here  comyng  and  the  cause  wete.  Ibid.  10862 
Pantasilia  purpost . .The  grekes  to  greue . .  And  of  maidyns 
might  make  horn  to  know.  £1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xix, 
Certis  or  thay  hethun  fare,  Thay  knaueof  mekil  care. 

by  To  be  cognizant  of  (something  as  existing, 
an  event  as  having  occurred) ;  f  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  (06s.). 

1390  GOWER  Conf.  1. 192  Therto  we  be  swore,  That  non  bot 

"Jy  S"01^*"1'.*"  Schal  knowen  of  this  priyete.     1573  BARET 


common  quicksilver.     1818  CFUISI  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  40  He 


KNOWABLE. 

knew  of  no  case  where  an  agreement,  though  all  written 
with  the  party's  own  hand,  had  been  held  sufficient,  unless 
it  had  been  likewise  signed  by  him.  1857  TROLLOPE  Three 
Clerks  i,  All  the  English  world  knows,  or  knows  of  that 
branch  of  Civil  Service  which  is  popularly  called  the  Weights 
and  Measures.  Mod,  I  know  of  him,  of  course  \  but  I  do 
not  know  him. 

c.  Colloq.  phrases.  A'ot  that  I  kno-M  of,  not  so 
far  as  I  know,  not  to  my  knowledge,  f  A'ct  that 
you  know  of,  an  expression  of  defiance  addressed 
to  a  person  in  reference  to  something  he  is  about 
to  do  (cis.). 

1742  RICHARDSON  Pamela  III.  3IO  As  Mr.  B.  offer'd 
to  take  his  Hand,  he  put  'em  both  behind  him— Not  that 
you  know  of,  Sir  !  1753  FOOTE  Knglishm.  in  Paris  n.  Wks. 
'799  I-  49  May  I  natter  myself  that  your  Ladyship  will  do 
me  the  honour  of  venturing  upon  the  fatigue  of  another 
minuet  this  morning  with  me?  tiuck.  Not  that  you  know 
of,  Monsieur. 

f!9.  Know  upon—.  To  take  (judicial)  cogni- 
zance of.  Sc.  Obs.  Cf.  F.  connattrc  de. 
.  '«7  Sc.<ic?s  Jos.  I!  (1814)  II.  47/2  The  caussis  b'  be 
lordis  of  be  Sessione  sail  knaw  apone.  1609  SKENE  Reg. 
Maj.  1 1 8  (Form  Baron  Courts  c.  8 1 )  The  J  udge  may  of  law 
gar  knaw  vpon  the  dead  be  ane  assise.  ' 

t  Know,  sb.l-  Obs.  In  3  cnaw.  [Early  ME. 
ftiaiv,  prob.  repr.  an  OE.  *£fcndw,  f.  ^cndwan  to 
KNOW:  cf.  fffeoht,  ge/iealJ,  gesc(f-dd,  ^eweald, 
ffwinn,  etc. ;  also  OE.  gecnxwe  adj.  '  conscious  of, 
acknowledging '.]  Acknowledgement,  confession ; 
in  early  ME.  phr.  (sad)  cnawes  beon,  to  acknow- 
ledge truthfully,  to  confess.  Obs. 

uizij  Leg.  Kath.  1078  Beo  nu  soS  cnawes,  ?ef  ich  riht 
segge.  Ibid.  2041  Beo  nu  ken  &  cnawe^.of  bat  bat  tu  isehen 
hauest.  a  1225  Julian*  54  Sei  me  ant  beo  soS  cnawes  hwer 
weren  be  itaht  bine  wichecreftes.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  25  Beo 
nu  soS  cnawes  for  to  kele  bi  lust  wi5  fu!3e  of  bi  licome  .  for 
gode  hit  is  wlateful  bing. 

Enow  (nsu),  sb.'i  [f.  KNOW  v.  A  new  forma- 
tion.] The  fact  of  knowing;  knowledge.  Now 
chiefly  in  colloq.  phr.  in  the  know,  in  possession  of 
information  which  is  not  generally  known. 

1592  WYRLEY  Armorie  119  What  booteth  it  of  Gentries 
brag  to  boast, . .  When  we  ourselues  no  wai  like  practise  trow 
But  rest  ourselues  with  this  old  idle  know!  1601  SHAKS. 
Hani.  v.  ii.  44  That  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  Contents 
..He should  the  bearers  put  to sodaine death,  a  1825  FORBY 
Voc.  E.  Anglia  s.v., '  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  but  little  know  '. 
1827  Sfortinf  Mag.  XXI.  42  The  mare  ..  was  jockied  by 
a  raw  young  lad . .  who  had  not  that  kind  of  know  about  him 
to  enable  her  to  win.  1883  Daily  News  21  Sept.  2/2  People 
in  the  'know'  are  playing  with  loaded  dice.  1885  Timit 
19  Mar.  3  To  those  in  the  know  the  spectacle  was  painful  in 
the  extreme. 

Know,  var.  KNOWE,  knoll ;  obs.  f.  KNEE. 

Enow-,  the  vb.-stem  in  comb,  forming  adjs.  and 
sbs.  mostly  nonce-words.  Know-all,  one  who 
knows  or  professes  to  know  everything ;  so  know- 
it-all;  know-all-about-it  a.,  having  the  air  of 
knowing  all  about  something;  know-every- 
thingism,  pretension  to  universal  knowledge; 
know-little,  a  simpleton;  know-not-what,  an 
indescribable  something;  f  know -thy -master, 
a  name  given  to  the  sweating  sickness ;  t  know- 
worth  a.,  worth  knowing.  Also  KNOW-NOTHINO. 

1895  Westm.  Gaz.  29  Nov.  3/1  Nothing  must  be  hidden 
from  this  Imperial  "Know-All.  1895  Outing(\J.  S.)  XXVII. 
65/1,  I  have  no  desire  to  send  a  young  "know-it-all  to  the 
shop.  1887  RUSKIN  in  Spielmann  Life  dooo)  193  Their  girls 
have  an  energetic  and  business-like  "know-all-about-it ' 
kind  of  prettiness.  1868  G.  STEPHENS  Runic  Man.  I.  p.  xvii. 
The  ignorance  and  insolence  of  modern  *know-every-thing- 
ism,  that  is  of  modern  sciolism.  1651  WITTIE  tr.  Primroses 
Pop.  Err.  iv.  xliii.  386  The  same  might  be  said  of  some 
•know. littles  that  practice  Physick.  1877  FURNIVALL  Introd. 
Leopold  Shaks.  p.  cxix,  Wooden-heads  and  pert  know-littles, 
we've  had  in  plenty,  a  1641  SUCKLING  Fragm.Aurea,Sonn. 
11,  I  ask  no  red  and  white  . .  Black  eyes,  or  little  'know  not- 
whats,  in  faces,  a  1681  ALLESTREE  Scrm.  297  (L.)  Exact 
features,  perfect  harmony  of  colours,  ..a  giaceful  presence, 
cheerful  air,  and  all  those  other  know  not  whats.  1551  in 
Archxolog ia  XXXVIII.  107  The  Swatt  called  newacquynt- 
ance,  alles  Stoupe  knave  and  *know  thy  Master,  began  the 
xxiiij"  of  this  monethe  [June]  issr.  1598  E.  GILPIN  Stial. 
Ep.  xliv,  Phrix  hath  a  nose:  who  doubts  what  ech  man 
knowes?  But  what  hath  Phr  ix*know-worth  besides  his  nose? 

EnOWable  (n<5"-ab'l),  a.  (si.)  [f.  KNOW  v.  + 
-ABLE.]  That  may  be  known ;  capable  of  being 
apprehended,  understood,  or  ascertained. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  i.  viii.  41  Fyndeable  and  knoweable 
bi  mannis  resoun.  1652  GAULE  Magastrom.  24  Pretending 
and  presuming  . .  to  foreknow  all  things  knowable.  1692 
LOCKE  Toleration  HI.  ix.  Wks.  1727  II.  417  Who  is  it  will 
say  ..  that  it  is  knowable,  that  any  National  Religion  .  is 
that  only  true  Religion?  1748  HARTLEV£WW>T'.  Man  I.  Hi. 
349  Reasoning  concerning  the  knowable  Relations  of  un- 
known things.  1817  BENTHAM  Parl.  Ref.Catech.  (1818)  26 
The  direction  taken  by  the  vote  is  in  each  instance  known 
or_  knowable.  1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  69  A 
spiritual  art  whereby  the  possible  is  forsaken  for  the  im- 
possible—the knowable  forthe  unknowable.  1874  L.  STEPHEN 
Hours  in  Library  (1802)  I.  viii.  270  An  insatiable  curiosity 
as  to  all  things  knowable  and  unknowable. 

b.  Capable  of  being  recognized. 
1654-4*  EARL  ORRERY  Parthen.  (1676)  582  We  were  hardly 
knowable  to  each  other.  1687  BOYLE  Martyrd.  Theodora 
L  (1703)  10  Not  being  knowable  by  his  fair  Mistress.  1737 
BRACKEN  Farriery  Impr.  (1757)  II.  206  Counterfeits  ..  are 
knowable  in  a  very  little  time.  1806  W.  TAYLOR  in  Monthly 
Mag.  XXII.  29  The  body . .  was  too  much  hacked  and 
disfigured  to  be  knowable. 
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B.  absol.  or  sb.   A  knowable  thing ;   usually  in 
pi.  knowable  things. 

1661  GLANVILL  I'an.  Dogm.  Pref.  B  j,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
opinionative  resolver,  thinks  all  these  easie  Knowables. 
'72S  WATTS  Logic  I.  vi.  §  i  To  distinguish  well  between 
knowables  and  unknowables. 

Hence  Knowabi  lity,  Knowableness,  the 
quality  of  being  knowable. 

1660  N.  INGELO  Bentivolio  ff  Uratiia  i.  (1682)  162  God 
is  the  most  Knowable  and  most  Lovely  Thing  in  the  world ; 
excess  of  Knowableness  following  the  Greatness  of  his 
Essence.  1679  J.  GOODMAN  Penitent  Pardoned  i.  iii.  (1713) 
58  Respect  is  had  to  the  knowledge  or  knowableness  of  that 
rule.  1865  MILL  Exam.  Hamilton  4^8  The  argument  is 
only  tenable  as  against  the  knowabihty  and  the  possible 
existence  of.. 'The  Infinite'  and  'The  Absolute.  1872 
Contemg,  Rev.  XX.  828  Not  the  unknowability,  but  tile 
knowability  of  his  '  ultimate  scientific  ideas '.  1883  A. 
BARRATT  Phys.  Mctetnpiric  172  Without  ideas  there  is  no 
perception,  no  knowableness. 

Knowe,  know  (nun,  Sc.  dial,  nou,  nzm),  Sc.and 
North.  Eng.  form  of  KNOLL,  hillock,  rising  ground. 

1513  DOUGLAS  /Eneis  vin.  iii.  37  From  a  hyll  or  a  know 
To  tham  he  callis.  ^1585  MONTGOMERY.  Flyting  73  Many 
geald  }ow  hast  thou  cald  ouer  a  know.  1719  D'UfiFEY  Pills 
(1872)  II.  167  Riding  over  a  Knough,  I  met  with  a  Farmer's 
Daughter.  1804  J.  GRAHAME  Sabbath  295  He  roam'd  O'er 
hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe.  1879  E.  WAUGH  Chimney 
Corner  252  (Lancash.  dia/.\  Till  I  geet  at  th'  top  of  a  bit  of 
aknowe.  i893STEVENSoNCa/>/o«<*xxx.  352  The  path  rose 
and  came  at  last  to  the  head  of  a  knowe.  [In  E.  D.  D.  from 
the  six  northern  counties  of  England.] 

b.  Comb.,  as  knowe-head,  -top. 
15..  Wife  of  Aucktermnchty  xiii,  Then  up  he  gat  on  a 
know  held,  On  hir  to  cry,  on  hir  to  schout     1818  SCOTT 
Hrt.  Midi,  xlv,  I  will  just  show  mysell  on  the  knowe-head. 

Knowe,  -en,  pa.  pple.  of  KNOW  v. 
Knower  (n^-aj).     [f.  KNOW  v.  +  -ER  1.]    One 
who  knows  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1381  WYCLIF  Job  xvi.  20  Forsothe  in  heuene  is  my  witness ; 
am  I  knowere  of  myself  in  hei^tis?  a  1533  LD.  BERNERS 
H-uon  449  Y«  beste  lapidary  and  knower  ofstones  that  was 
in  all  the  world.  1575-85  ABP.  SANDYS  Serm,  (Parker  Soc.) 
122,  I  will  not  be  a  knower,  but  a  doer  of  thy  law.  1681 
TEMPLE  Stem.  in.  Wks.  1731  I.  334  The  pretending  Knowers 
among  them,  ..pretended  now  to  know  nothing  of  it.  4:1738 
EARL  OF  AILESBURY  Mem.  (1890)  277  An  honest  man,  but 
no  knower  of  men.  1881  P.  BROOKS  Serm.  88  Like  the 
knowledge  of  the  rocks  or  the  stars,  something  quite  inde- 
pendent of  moral  conditions  in  the  knower. 

t  b.  One  who  has  or  takes  cognizance,  a  judge 
(L.  cognilor).  Obs. 

1:1374  CHAUCER  Boeth.  iv.  pr.  iv.  ioo(Camb.  MS.)  Yif  thow 
weerc.  .yset  a  luge  or  a  knowere  of  thinges,  trowestow  bat 
men  sholden  tormenten  hym  bat  hath  don  the  wrong  or  elles 
hym  pat  hath  suffrcd  the  wrong?  1581  STYWARD  Mart. 
Dixipl.  i.  65  God  is  the  knower  and  determiner. 

Knowful,  a.  dial.  [See  -FUL.J  Endowed  with 
knowledge,  well-informed.  Hence  Knowfulness.  i 

1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss,  s.  v.,  '  He  was  skilful  and 
knowful.'     'A  knowful  kind  of  a  body.'     1891  ATKINSON 
Last  oj 'Giant.  Killersiep  His  canny  and  knowful  counsellor.     ; 
Ibid.  196  If  one  had  knowfulness  and  experience  enough. 

Knowing  (nou-irj),  vbl.sb.  [f.  KNOWZ;.  +  .moi.] 
The  action  or  fact  denoted  by  the  verb  KNOW. 
fl.  Acknowledgement;   recognition.   Obs. 
a  IMS  Ancr.  R.  280  Edmod  cnowunge  of  bin  owune  woc- 
nesse  &  of  bine  owune  unstrencSe.     1362  LANGL.  P.  PI.  A. 
n.  206  Freres.  .fetten  him  bennes  ;  For  knowynge  of  Comers 
kepten  [B.  coped]  him  as  a  Frere. 
t  2.  Personal  acquaintance.   06s. 
Fleshly  knowing,  carnal  knowledge. 

a  1300  Cursar  M.  1 1 749  par  (>ai  fand  nan  o  bair  knaing,  At 
pat  bai  cuth  ask  at  pair  gesting  [Fairf.  ber  bai  fande  na 
knawinge  of  quam  bai  mu?t  aske  gesteningc].  c  1385  CHAUCER 
L.  G.  If.  2155  Ariadne,  Ther  as  he  had  a  frend  of  his 
knowinge.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  105  Lete  fleischeli  know- 
ynge from  pee  be  lent  Saue  oonli  bi-twene  man  &  wijf : 
pis  is  be  sixte  comaundement. 

3.  The  action  of  getting  to  understand,  or  fact  of 
understanding ;  mental  comprehension  of  truths  or 
principles;  knowledge;  t  understandings/"  or  skill 
in  something  (obs.\ 

ciyjp  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  166  Geffrey ..  made 
it  alTe  in  Latin  pat  clerkes  haf  now  knawyng  in.  13 ..  E.  E. 
Allit.  P.  A.  858  Al-thagh  oure  corses  in  clottez  clynge,  . .  We  ! 
thurgh-outly  haven  cnawyng.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye 
147  The  spyryte  of  knowinge  and  of  pytye.  1480  CAXTON 
Chron.  Eng.  I.  (1520) 6/1  Athlas. . is  lykened  to  here  up  heven 
on  his  sholders  bycause  of  his  knowynge  in  sterres.  1658 
A.  Fox  H'urtz  Surg.  i.  ix.  35  The  Knowing  of  the  Medicine 
and  of  the  Disease  must  go  hand  in  hand.  1874  BLACKIE 
Self-Cult.  15  He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  mere  indis- 
criminate knowing  is  always  good.  1875  JOWF.TT  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  451  Knowing  is  the  acquiringand  retaining  know- 
ledge and  not  forgetting. 

4.  The    fact   of    being   aware    or    informed   of 
any  thing ;   acquaintance  with   a   thing   or  fact ; 
cognizance,  knowledge;  fnotice,  intimation  (olis.). 
Now  chiefly  in  the  phrase,  there  is  no  knowing, 
one  cannot  know,  no  one  can  tell. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  5495  (Gott.)  A  neu  king,  pat  of  ioseph 
had  na  knouyng.  c  1386  CHAUCER  Sqr.'s  T.  293  Deyntees 
mo  than_  been  m  my  knowyng.  ('1400  Destr.  Troy  13199 
When  hit  come  to  the  knowyng  of  hir  kid  brother,  Pofi- 
pheinus  prudly  preset  hir  after.  ^1485  Digby  Myst.  in. 
1273,  I  send  hym  knowyng  of  crystes  deth.  1611  SPEED 
Hist.  Gt.  llri!.  ix.  xix.  (1623)  929  Without  the  knowing  and 
assent  of  ihe  Lords.  1794  MKS.  RADCLIFFE  Myst.  Udolfho 
xii,  There  is  no  knowing  how  young  women  will  act.  1800 
Asiat.  Ann.  Kef.,  Proc.  E.  Ind.  Ho.  60/2  There  was  no 
knowing  what  it  might  lead  to.  1860  GEO.  ELIOT  Mill  on 
Fl.  n.  ii,  There's  never  any  knowing  where  that'll  end. 


fb.  A   means  whereby  to  know  something; 
a  sign,  an  indication.  Obs. 

6-1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  271  Whanne  )*  bowels  fallib 
Jjoruj  dindimum,  he  makibpe  ballok  lebir  neuere  be  lengere, 
&  £is  is  a  good  knowinge. 

fc.  Something  known,  an  experience.    Obs. 
1605  SHAKS.  Macb.  n.  iv.  4  This  sore  Night  Hath  trifled 

former  knowings. 

Knowing  (n<?u-irj),///. «.  [/.KNOW  v.  +  -ING  -.] 
That  knows. 

1.  That  knows  or  has   knowledge ;    conscious ; 
mentally  perceptive ;  cognitive. 

1649  JER.  TAYLOR  Gt.  Exenip.  \\.  Sect,  x,  We  believe  a  story 
which  we  love  . .  in  which  cases  our  guides  are  not  OUT 
knowing  faculties,  but  our  affections.  1655  H.  VAUGHAN 
Silex  Scint.  \\.  Quickness  iiJ,  Life  is  a  fix'd  discerning  light, 
A  knowing  joy.  1662  H.  MORE  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen. 
(1712)  16  This  Spirit ..  being  the  natural  Transcript  of  that 
which  is  knowing  or  perceptive.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und. 
iv.  x.  (1695)  355  There  has  been  also  a  knowing  Being  from 
Eternity.  1865-75  M-  ARNOLD  Ess.Crit,^  A  matter  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  ordinary  knowing  faculties. 

2.  That  has  knowledge  of  truths  or  facts;  under- 
standing, intelligent,  instructed,  enlightened,  well- 
informed. 

CX375  Cursor  M.  27153  (Fairf.)  Prest  agh  be  skilful  soft  & 
meke  Knawande,  nowise,  loueli  in  speke.  1483  Catk.  Angl. 
204/2  Knawynge,  sciust  sciolus,  1606  SHAKS.  Ant.  $  Cl. 
in.  iti.  26  He's  very  knowing,  I  do  perceiu  't.  1648  BOYLE 
Seraph,  Love  xii.  (1700)  61  Like  rare  Musick,  which  ..  the 
knowingst  Artists  still  do  highliest  value.  1652  Bi>.  HALL 
Invis.  World  i.  §  5  So  perfectly  knowing  are  the  angels  that 
the  very  heathen  philosophers  have  styled  them  by  the  name 
of  Intelligences.  1737  J.  CHAMBERLAYNE  St.  Gt.  Brit.  n.  IL 
iiL  359  Adults  . .  are  not  catechised,  when  they  are  found  to 
be  sufficiently  knowing.  1875  JOWETT  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  34 
He  is  the  most  knowing  of  all  living  men.  Ibid.  III.  200 
A  man  who  is  knowing  about  horses. 
b.  Skilled  or  versed  in  something. 

1651  CLEVELAND  Poems  35  To  return  knowing  in  the 
Spanish  shrug.  1700  DRYDEN  Pref.  Fables  Wks.  (Globe) 
497  Both  of  them  were  knowing  in  astronomy.  1866  FELTON 
Anc,  ff  Mod.  Gr.  1. 1.  vii.  1 13  In  such  drugs  was  Helen  knowing. 
t  C.  Of  an  act,  etc. :  Showing  knowledge  or 
skill.  Obs. 

1793  Gouv.  MORRIS  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  Wks.  1832  II. 
307  Dumouriez  writes  that  the  retreat  was  a  knowing  or 
skilful  one.  1827  SCOTT  JrnL  5  Feb.,  There  is  a  very  know- 
ing catalogue  [of  pictures]  by  Frank  Grant  himself. 

3.  Of  persons,  their  actions,  looks,  etc. :  Having 
or  showing  discernment  or  cunning ;  shrewd,  cun- 
ning, acute,  'wide-awake'.     (Often  implying  the 
air  of  possessing  information  which  one  does  not 
or  will  not  impart.) 

Knowing  one,  much  used  c  1750-1820  for  a  person  pro- 
fessing  to  be  well  up  in  the  secrets  of  the  turf  or  other 
sporting  matters. 

1503  Act  19  Hen.  VII^  c.  6  Knowing  Thieves  and  other 
Pickers  that  steal.. Pewter  and  Brass.  1712  STEELE  Sped. 
No.  314  p  2  He  is  the  most  knowing  infant  I  have  yet  met 
with.  1749  Whitehall  Evening  Post  No.  537  The  Odds 
being  very  high  for  Booby,  the  Knowing  Ones  were  taken 
in.  i8iS  Sporting  Mag.  II.  22  The  knowing  ones  were  per- 
fectly satisfied.  183*  LYTTON  Eugene  A.  iv.  ii,  When  I  saw 
my  master,  who  was  thought  the  knowingest  gentleman 
about  court,  taken  in  every  day.  1833  HT.  MARTINEAU 
Berkeley  the  Banker  \.  \.  13  '  But  he  takes  out  a  part  by  the 
way ',  interrupted  Enoch,  with  a  knowing  look.  1852  R.  S. 
SURTEES  Sponge's  Sp.  Tour  Ixvi.  371  *I  believe  you',  re- 
plied George,  with  a  knowing  jerk  of  his  head. 

4.  Showing  knowledge    of   '  what   is   what '  in 
fashion,  dress,  and  the  like ;   stylish,  smart,   colloq. 
Obs.  or  merged  in  3. 

1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Sense  <J-  Setts,  xix,  Many  young  men . . 
drove  about  town  in  very  knowing  gigs.  1800  MRS.  HERVEY 
Mourtray  Fam,  II.  135  Not  a  knowing  man  in  the  room  !— 
and,  as  to  the  women,— look  at  their  horrid  figures  !  1826 
DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  in.  viii,  Colonel  Delmington  is  at  Chel. 
tenham,  with  the  most  knowing  beard  you  can  possibly 
conceive.  1837  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Henry^  Milner  HI.  iii.  43 
A  little  foot-boy,  dressed  in  a  very  knowing  costume. 

5.  Cognizant,  informed,  aware.      Const,  of,  in, 
to.   ?  Obs. 

1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  480  Every  man  that  lives 
under  a  law  is  supposed  to  be  knowing  of  it.  1664  SIR 
C.  LYTTELTON  in  Hatton  Corr.  (Camden)  37  To  them  who 
are  commonly  knowing  enough  in  the  affaires  of  that  kind. 
1752  J.  STEWART  in  Scots  Mag.  (1753)  294/2  It  was  a  pre- 
meditated thing,  to  which  I  must  have  been  knowing.  1790 
in  Dallas  Amer.  Law  Rep.  I.  24  He  was  not  knowing  to 
any  corrupt  agreement.  1841  CATLIN  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844) 
II.  Hv.  187, 1  must  be  supposed  to  be  knowing  to  and  familiar 
with  the  whole  circumstances. 

Knowingly  (n^u'irjli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY  2.] 
In  a  knowing  manner ;  with  knowledge  ;  intelli- 
gently, consciously,  intentionally,  etc. :  see  prec. 

1382  WYCLIF  Wisd.  xiii.  5  Of  the  mykilnesse  of  fairnesse, 
and  of  creature,  knowendeli  shal  moun  the  creatour  of  these 
ben  seen.  1435  MISYN  Fire  of  Love  105  He  truly  (sat 
knawyngly  &  wilfully  fallis  in-to  J>e  lest  [sinl,  vnauisyd  to 
gretter  oft-tymes  sal  fall.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  i  W.  de  W.  1531) 
94  b,  Wylfully  &  knowyngly  . .  to  chose  . .  y"  thynge  that 
is  of  lesse  goodnes.  1611  SHAKS.  Cytnb.  in.  iii.  46  Did  you 
but  know  the  Citties  Vsuries,  And  felt  them  knowingly. 
i68z  BUBNET  Rights  Princes  Pref.  8,  I  have  not  knowingly 
left  anything  unobserved,  a  1708  BEVERIDGE  Thes.  Theol, 
(1710)  II.  362  Then  perform  these  duties,,  .knowingly.  1827 
SCOTT  Two  Drovers  ii,  A  good-looking,  smart  little  man 
upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly  hogged  and  cropped,  as  was 
then  the  fashion.  1861  GEO.  ELIOT  Silas  M.  vi,  His  eyes 
twinkled  knowingly.  1875  FREEMAN  /fist?  Ess.  Ser.  i.  viii. 
213  It  is  not  likely  that  any  such  feeling  was  knowingly  i 
present  to  the  mind  of  any  man. 


Knowingness  (n^-innes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  knowing. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligent  or  well- 
informed;  cleverness,  cunning,  shrewdness,  appear- 
ance or  air  of  shrewdness ;  affectation  of  know- 
ing, sciolism. 

1727  BAILEY  vol.  II,  Knowingness,  knowledge.  1812  J.  H. 
VAUX  Flash  Diet.,  A  thief  ..  who  . .  affects  a  knowingness 
in  his  air  and  conversation.  1877  T.  A.  TROLLOPE  Pefp  reft. 
Sc.  at  Rome  iv.  41  The  glossy  cylindrical  hat  ..  stuck  with 
somewhat  cynical  knowingness  over  his  left  ear. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conscious,  consciousness. 
rare. 

1839  CARLYLE  Chartism  v.  138  It  grows  to  be  the  universal 
belief,  sole  accredited  knowingness.  1841  L.  HUNT  Seer  n. 
11864)  28  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  reason  :  that  is  to  say, 
we  do  not  feel  it  with  knowingness. 

Knowl.  Sc.    Also  mod.Sc.  knool,  knule.    [Cf. 
,   LG.   knull,   knulle  knot,   hump,   swelling,   etc.] 
A   knob,  knot,  swelling,  excrescence,     attrib.    in 
•    knowl  taes,  toes  with  swollen  joints. 

1500-10  DUNBAR  Poems  xxviii.  10  That  hes  vpoun  his  feit 
a  wyrok,  Knowll  tais,  nor  mowlis  in  no  degrie. 

Knowledge  (np'ledj),  sb.  Forms :  (north.} 
3-7  knau-,  4-7  knaw-,  (5-6  knawe-)  ;  (mid/,  and 
south}  4-5  knou-,  4-  know-,  (4-6  knowe-,  5-7 
kno-) ;  3-6  -lage,  ^4-6  -lag,  5-6  -leage,  6  -lauge), 
4-5  -lache,  \4  -lach),  -leche  (-lech,  5  -lich(e, 
-lyoh),  5-7  (8)  -lege,  (5  -legge) ;  5  -ledge,  (6-8 
-ledg).  [ME.  (north,  dial.)  knaulage,  in  Wyclif 
knowleche.  The  first  element  is  identical  with  KNOW 
jiM,  and  the  stem  of  KNOW  v. ;  for  the  formation  of 
the  word  and  its  relation  to  KNOWLEDGE  v.,  see  Note 
below.  The  second  element  was  presumably,  as 
in  the  vb.,  originally  -leche ;  but  the  earliest  cited 
instances  (northern,  c  1300)  have  already  -lage; 
,  -lache,  -leche,  appear  in  southern  Eng.  late  in  the 
I4th  c.  The  shortening  of  o  in  the  first  syllable 
is  phonetically  normal;  cf.  the  ifi-i7th  c.  spelling 
knoledge;  (ntfu'ledg)  used  by  some,  is  merely  a 
recent  analytical  pronunciation  after  know.] 

Signification.  The  earliest  sense  goes  with  the 
original  sense  of  KNOWLEDGE  v.  But  the  word 
was  app.  soon  laid  hold  of  to  supply  a  noun  of 
action  to  KNOW  v.,  for  which  cnowunge,  KNOWING, 
was  in  earlier  use,  and  continued  to  be  used  in  part. 

I.  Senses  related  to  KNOWLEDGE  v.  and  early 
uses  of  KNOW  v. 

•fl.  Acknowledgement,  confession,  b.  Acknow- 
ledgement or  recognition  of  the  position  or  claims 
(of  any  one).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11193  (Colt.)  To  mak  knaulage  [GStl. 
knpwlage,  Trin.  knowleche]  with  sum-thing  Til  sir  august, 
bair  ouer-king.  Ibid.  12162  (Cott.)  Mang  barns  als  barn 
I  wit  yow  spac,  To  me  knaulage  [Gott.  knauleche,  Fairf. 
knawlage,  Trin.  knowleche]  nan  wald  ye  tac.  Ibid.  27355 
(Cott.)  r'or  nakin  scam  pat  he  ne  mak  Opine  knaulage  of  all 
his  sak.  c  1375  Ibid.  (Fairf.),  Bid  him  opin  knawlage  make 
£  lette  for  na  shame  to  shew  his  sake.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  K/7, 
c.  18  If  the..seid  knowledge  had  never  be  made.  1531-2 
Act  23  Hen.  Vlll,  c.  6  §  i  The  maires  of  the  Stapull  . . 
might  laufully  take  reconisance  or  knowledge  for  dettes. 
a  1533  LD.  BERNERS  ffuon  xiii.  142  To  pay  me  for  a  know- 
lege  euery  yere  .iiii.  drams  of  gold,  a  1548  HALL  Chron., 
Hen.  f  V//253  b,  In  knowlege  of  our  superioritie  over  them. 
1 2.  The  fact  of  recognizing  as  something  known, 
or  known  about,  before ;  recognition.  To  take 
knowledge  of,  to  recognize.  Obs. 

a  1350  Cursor  M.  4817  (Gott.)  To  Ioseph  siben  bai  soght, 
..  Coud  bai  of  him  na  knaulag  [Cott.  kything]  take. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1052  Now  base  Percyvelle  . .  Spokene  with 
his  emes  twoo,  Bot  never  one  of  thoo  Took  his  knawlage. 
c  1480  HENKYSON  Test.  Cres.  393  Sum  had  na  knawlege 
Of  hir,  becaus  sho  was  sa  deformait.  1579-80  NORTH 
Plutarch  (1676)  337  Demetrius.. stole  away  secretly,  dis- 
guised in  a  threadbare  cloak.. to  keep  him  from  knowledge. 
1600  HOLLAND  Livy  xxxiv.  xx.  865  The  Lacetanes,  when 
they  took  knowledge  of  their  armor  and  colours.  ..sallied 
out  upon  them,  ifiu  BIBLE  Acts  iv.  13  They  tooke  know, 
ledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  lesus. 

f3.  Legal  cognizance;  judicial  investigation  or 
inquiry.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

1398  Sc.  Acts  Robt.  Ill  (1814)  I.  2ii/2  pe  Justice  sal  talc 
knaulage  of  p6  ofnceris  how  bai  gowerne  bairn  in  pair 
officis.  1424  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  7(1814)  II.  4/2  Lele  men  and 
discret ;  . .  the  quhilkis  sail  byde  knawlege  befor  be  king 
gif  bai  haif  done  thair  deuoir.  1473-3  Rolls  Parlt.  VI.  5/1 
After  suche  serches,  enquerres,  and  knoweleche  taken  and 
had.  1526  TINDALE  Acts  xxv.  21  When  Paul  had  appealed 
to  be  kept  vnto  the  knowledge  [so  COVERD.,  Great,  Rhcims ; 
WYCLIF  knowynge,  Genev.  examination,  1611  hearing,  R.  V. 
decision]  off  Cesar.  1600  HOLLAND  Livy  iv.  xxvi.  156  The 
taking  knowledge  of  such,  as  pretended  to  bee  freed,  . .  u.i> 
put  offuntill  the  war  was  ended.  1732  LOUTHIAN  Form  of 
Process  Scott.  272  And  remit  them  and  the  Libel,  as  found 
relevant,  to  the  Knowledge  of  an  Assize. 

f4.  gen.  Cognizance,  notice:  only  in  phr.  to 
lake  knowledge  of,  to  take  cognizance  or  notice  of, 
to  notice,  observe;  in  quot  1609,  to  become  aware 
of  (cf.  8).  Obs. 

1602  SHAKS.  Ham.  n.  i.  13  Take  you  as  'twere  some  distant 
knowledge  of  him.  1609  HOLLAND  Amm.  Marcell.  xxvli. 
ii.  305  When  knowledge  was  taken  with  exceeding  great 
sorrow,  of  this  overthrow.  1611  BIBLE  Riitk  ii.  10  Why 
haue  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldest  take 
knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a  stranger?  —  [so.  Iviii.  3 
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Wherefore  haue  »  •  ".  *"<?  ltlou  latest  no 

knowledge?     1611  R  JONSON  Catiline  iv.  vi,  A  stale  s  anger 

;c  either  of  fools  or  women.     1613 

I.  ROBINSON  Let.  19  Dec.  in  \V.  Bradford  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion (1856)  163  So  are  we  glad  to  take  knowledg  of  it  in  that 
fullnes  we  doe. 

II    Senses  derived  from  the  verb  KNOW,  in  its 

later  uses. 

*   TTu  fact  or  condition  of  knowing. 
5.  The  fact  of  knowing  a  thing,  state,  etc.,  or  (in 
general  sense    a  person;  acquaintance;  familiarity 
gained  by  experience. 

a  ijoo  Cursor  .V.  15931  Coth  petre,  'knaulage  \G3tt. 
cnauiage,  Fairf.  knawlage)  of  him.had  i  neuer  nan  '.  a  1350 
IHd.  5061  ((', .-it. i  Mi  f.idir  faris  wetc,  sir,  I  wat.  Knaulage 
[Cott.  k:iauinc)  of  }oures  baue  I  nan.  1375  HARBOUR 
Bruce  I.  337  Knaulage  oflfmony  static,  May  quhile  awaiUe 
full  mony  gati>.  1484  CAXTON  Fables  of  Alfvnte  i,  I  herd 
of  two  marcbaunts  whiche  neuer  had  j.ene  eche  other. .but 
they  had  knowleche  eche  of  the  other  bytheyr  letlres.  1535 
CovcftDALE  a  Chron,  viii.  18  Hiram  sent  him  shippes  Ijy  his 
seruauntes  which  had  knowlege  of  the  See.  i66j  J.  DAVIES 
tr.  Olearius  Voy.  Ambass.  169  The  Antient  Geographers 
..had  no  knowledge  of  these  Tartars.  1771  Juntas  Lett. 
liv.  281  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  limited 
indeed.  j8co  TYNDALL  Glac.  i.  x.  67  Thus  expanding  my 
knowledge  of  the  glaciers. 

t  b.  absol.  in  phr.  to  grow  out  of  (one's]  know- 
ledge :  to  cease  to  be  known,  to  become  unknown 
or  unfamiliar.  06s. 

1578  LVTE  Dodoens  v.  xliii.  167  Albeit  it  be  nowe  growen 
out  of  knowledge,  yet  we  hauc  thought  it  good  to  describe 
the  same.  1623  LISLE  sEl/ric  on  O.  ft  A".  Tt-st.  Pref.  6  The 
Hebrew  it  selfe  . .  grew  so  out  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  that  they  underwood  not  our  Saviours  Eli,  Eli, 
lammasabactani.  1721  DE  FOE  Col.  Jack  (1840)  199, 1  was 
grown  out  of  everybody's  knowledge.  1754  FOOTE  Knights 
I.  11778)  3/1  Master  Timothy  is  almost  grown  out  of  know- 
ledge, Sir  Gregory.  1864  D.  G.  MITCHELL  Stv.  Stor.  33 
Now,  he  must  have  grown  out  of  my  knowledge. 

t6.  a.  Personal  acquaintance,  friendship,  inti- 
macy, b.  Those  with  whom  one  is  acquainted, 
one's  acquaintances ;  =  ACQUAINTANCE  3.  Ol<s. 

1388  WYCLIF  Luke  ii.  44  Thei . .  soujten  hym  among  hise 
cosyns  and  his  knouleche  (1382  knowen].  1389  in  En£.  Gilds 
(1870)  4  pe  brethren  ar.d  sustien  of  fa  bretherhede  ..  shul 
eucry  ^er . .  hold  to-geder,  for  to  norishe  more  knowelech  and 
lotfe,  a  fest.  1:1483  CAXTON  Dialogues  4/ '13  And  ye  mete  ony 
That  ye  know  Or  that  they  be  of  your  knowelech  \de  rostre 
cognt>hsancc\  1509  Bp.  FISHER  'Fun.  Serin.  C'tess  Rich- 
mond Wks.  (18761  200  She  uas  bounteous  and  lyberall  to 
euery  persone  of  her  knowlege  or  aquayntaunce.  1600 
SHAKS.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  ii.  297,  1  shall  desire  more  loue  and 
knowledge  of  you. 

7.  Stxu.il   intimacy.     Const,  of  (t  ivith").     Now 
only  in  carnal  knowledge,     (archaic  and  legal.) 

a  1425  Cursor  M.  11056  (Trin.)  pe  ton  was  ;onge  mayden 
bon,  pe  tober  had  knowleche  \tvp  mon.  c  1450  Merlin  1 7 
Neuer  erthely  man  hadde  I  of  knowleche.  wherethrough 
1  sholde  haue  childe.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VI II,  c.  38  §  2  Such 
manages  beyng.  .consummate  with  bodily  knowlage.  1686 
Col.  Kec.  Pcnnsylv.  I.  176  He  was  accused  of  having  Car- 
nall  Knowledge  of  his  Biother  in  Law's  women  Servants. 
1883  U'Hcirt<>tis  Late  Lex.  (ed.  7)  691/1  Rape,  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force  against  her  will 

8.  Acquaintance    with    a    fact ;    perception,    or 
certain  information  of,  a  fact  or  matter  ;  state  of 
being  aware  or  informed ;  consciousness  (of  any- 
thing).  The  object  is  usually  a  proposition  expressed 
or  implied:  e.g.  the  knowledge  that  a  person  is 
poor,  knowledge  of  his  poverty. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xxvi.  (.\ycliolas)  114  He  t[h]ocht  to 
wak..for  til  get  knaulag  &  to  se  quha  It  wes  helpyt  hyme 
sa.  142*  tr.  Se.  reta.  Secret.,  Prh:  Friv.  208  By  the  eeris 
we  haue  knowlech  of  Sovne.  a  1548  HALL  Chron..  Etkv.  11' 
300  So  that  tliis  civill  warre  should  seme  to  all  men,  to 
have  been  begon  without  his  a-sent  or  knowledge.  1604 
E.  Gl«|MSTONEl  D'Acosta's  Hist.  Ind.  iv.  viii.  2,0  They 
labour  in  these  mines  in  continuall  daikenes  and  obscuritie, 
without  knowledge  of  day  or  night.  1725  POPE  Oiiyss.  n. 
185  Till  bigwith  knowledge  of  approaching  woes  The  prince 
of  augurs,  Halitherses,  rose.  1796  JANE  AUSTEN  Pride  fy 
Fry.  ii,  Till  the  evening  after  the  visit  was  paid  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  it.  1832  Hr.  MARTINEAU  Denterara  ii. 
16  The  knowledge  that  he  might  at  any  hour  be  called 
upon  ..  stimulated  his  studies  of  his  duties. 

b.  ahsol.  Acquaintance  with  facts,  range  of  in- 
formation, ken.  Esp.  in  phrases  as  to  onfs  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  one  is  aware;  also,  as  one  is  aware, 
as  one  can  testify  (in  latter  sense,  also,  of  one's 
<t.  ;  to  come  to  one's  knowledge,  to  become  known 
to  one. 

1542  X.  UDALL  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  3  To  my 
knowlege  I  have  not  eflsons  offended.  1576  FLEMING  I'aimfl. 
F.ful.  103  According  to  the  measure  of  your  knowledge, 
and  proportion  of  your  policic.  c  1592  MAKLOWE  Massacre 
Para  i.  ii,  Of  my  knowledge,  in  one  cloister  keep  Five 
hundred  fat  rranciscnn  friars.  1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olcarins' 
Voy.  Amfass.  168  Who,  ..if  ever  it  should  come  to  their 
knowledge,  that  they  had  sold  any  fish.  1820  Examiner 
No.  652.  641/2  A  better  paid  witness  .hnd  never  come  to 
his  knowledge.  1872  E.  KACOCK  Motet  Heron  II.  i.  17 
»  hat  came  to  my  knowledge. 

9.  Intellectual  acquaintance  with,  or  perception 
of,  fact  or  truth ;  clear  and  certain  mental  apprehen- 
sion ;  the  fact,  state,  or  condition  of  understanding. 

•prmerly,  also,   the   faculty  of  understanding, 
intelligence,  intellect. 

.387  TUEV.S*  Higdt*  (RU1K,  III.  2,7  God  wole  bat  meny 
binge,  passe  he  Cnoweleche  of  man.  ,4,2  U.Sartto 
SICnt.,  J  n-.:  I  r,i:  a,2  .\  lllcn,  ,o  Shewe..lhe 
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.  ie  of  thy  knowleche.  1508  DUXBAR  Tua  Mar::: 
11  'fmen  300  Ay  the  fule  did  forget,  for  febilnes  of  knawlege. 
1593  O.  ELIZ.  tr.  Boetk.  pr.  v.  115  That  is  not  opinion,  but 
an  included  purenes  of  the  hyest  knoledge  that  is  shut  in  no 
lymites.  1690  LOCKE  Hum.  Und.  iv.  i.  §  2  Knowledge  . . 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nexion and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of 
any  of  our  ideas.  1748  HARTLEY  Observ.  Man  n.  Introd.  i 
The  Infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodness  of  God.  1828 
WHAT  ELY  Logic  (1857)  164  note,  Knowledge.,  implies.,  firm 
belief,  . .  of  what  i.s  true,  . .  on  sufficient  grounds.  1836-7 
SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Meiapk.  (1859^  I.  iii.  58  Philosophical  know- 
ledge,  ..is  thus  the  knowledge  of  effects  as  dependent  on 
their  causes.  1857  V»\  CKLK  CiTtfiz.  I.  v.  246  The  knowledge 
on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear 
to  each  other  and  to  themselves.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER  Bus, 
•;  iv.  193  Knowledge  is  composed  of  judgments:  the 
criteria  of  the  judgments  composing  it  being  truth  and 
certainly. 

b.  Const. of  (something).   Also  in//,  (now  rare}. 
1398  TKEVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  ii.  (1495)  27  Marines 

vnderstondynge  &  inwytte  gadreth  knowlege  of  some  thynge 
of  the  knowlege  of  other  thynges.  1477  EARL  RIVERS 
(Caxton)  DictfS  73  Disputing  &  arguing  for  to  haue  know- 
lech  of  y*  trouth  of  a  thing.  1670  A.  ROBERTS  Adz'ent.  T.S, 
146  They  do  it  by  the  Knowledges  that  they  ha\e  of  Nature, 
1878  JLVOSS  Prim.  Pol.  Econ,  iil  31  Knowledge  of  nature 
consists,  to  a  great  extent,  in  understanding  the  causes  of 
things. 

c.  with//.  Amental  apprehension;  a  perception, 
intuition,  or  other  cognition,  rare. 

1563  Homilies  \\,  Rogation  Week  i.  (1859)  470  To  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  power  and  divinity  of  God.  1626  T.  H, 
Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  123  To  proceed  . .  by  such  knowledges, 
as  are  common,  with  brute  beastes,and  forsake  those  of  men. 
x8as  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rffl.  (1848)  I.  i?8  It  is  the  office  ..  of 
reason,  to  bring  a  unity  into  all  our  conceptions  and  several 
knowledges.  1836-7  SIR  W.  HAMILTON  Metaph.  (1859)  I. 
iii.  57  These  two  cognitions  or  knowledges  have,  accordingly, 
received  different  names.  187*  LOWELL  Wks.  (1890)  IV.  184 
With  Dante  wisdom  is  the  generalization  from  many  several 
knowledges  of  small  account  by  themselves. 

fd.  Med.  Diagnosis:  cf.  KNOWLEDGE  v.  5.  Obs. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Guydons  Qrttst.  Chintrg.  etc.  N  ij,  Is  the 
Cyrurgyen  bounde  to  haue  trie  knowledge  of  the  blode  that 
is  drawer.?.  .No,  but  the  beholdynge  of  the  said  blode  be- 
longeth  to  Physycyens.  1655  Cui,PEPPER,etc.  Riverins  x.  v. 
292  The  Knowledg  in  general  is  manifest.  .  .The  Parts  send- 
ing have  a  more  difficult  Diagnosis  or  way  of  Knowledg. 

t  e.  To  come  to  (one's  own}  knowledge,  to  recover 
one's  understanding;  to  come  to  one's  senses.  Obs. 

13. .  E.  £.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1702  penne  he  wayned  hym  his  wyt 
..pat  he  com  to  knawlach  &  kenned  hym  seluen.  c  1489 
CAXTON  Blanthctrdyn  xiv.  49  Euyn  at  these  wordescam  the 
prouost  tyl  his  owne  knowlege  ageyne. 

10.  Acquaintance  with  a  branch  of  learning,  a  lan- 
guage, or  the  like ;  theoretical  or  practical  under- 
standing of  an  art,  science,  industry,  etc. ;  •(•  skill 
in  or  to  do  something  (obs.\     (Rarely  in  plural.) 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  xl.  (Ninian}  130  pane  trawalit  he 
besyli,  til  he  in  knavlage  of  clergy.,  wes  wise  Inuch.  c  1475 
R  ait/ C  oily ar  325  The  King  had  grelt  knawledge  the  coun- 
trie  to  ken.  1508  DUNBAR  Tua  Mariit  Wetnen  455  Folk 
a  cury  may  miscuke,  that  knawledge  wantis.  1560  DAUS  tr. 
Sleidane's  Comnt,  201  He  had  no  greate  knoweledge  in  the 
latyn  tongue.  1669  STURM  Y  Mariners  Mag.  L  15  Mariners 
brought  up  in  Practical  Knowledge  of  Navigation  at  Sea. 
a  1774  GOLDSM.  Snnr.  Exp  Philos.  (1776)  I.  210  Nor  were 
the  ancients  without  a  great  knowledge  in  this  art.  1782 
WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  Ode  to  R.A.'s  iii.  Wks.  1812  I.  20 
With  scarce  more  knowledges  than  these  He  earns  a  guinea 
every  day  with  ease.  1841  LANE  Arab.  Nts.  I.  85  A  know- 
ledge of  all  the  medical  and  other  sciences.  1851  Illustr. 
Catal.  Gt.  E.vh'd'.  1278  This  article  is  ..  made  by  young 
women  who  have  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

11.  In  general  sense:    The  fact  or  condition  of 
being  instructed,  or  of  having  information  acquired 
by  study  or  research ;  acquaintance  with  ascertained 
truths,  facts,  or  principles;   information  acquired 
by  study  ;  learning;  erudition. 

1477  EARL  RIVERS  (Caxton)  Dictes  27  Knowlege  Is  better 
than  i^noraunce.  1559  \V.  CUNNINGHAM  Coitnegr.  Glassc  46 
Knowledge  hath  no  enemie  but  ignoraunce.  1596  DALRYMPLE 
tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  viii.  71  In  gret  honour  for  his  erudi- 
tioun  and  knawledge,  1611  BIBLE  Eccles.  L  18  Hee  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge  increaselh  sorrow.  1784  COWPEB  Task 
vi.  96  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.  1856  RUSKIN 
Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  17  The  highest  knowledge  always 
involves  a  more  advanced  perception  of  the  fields  of  the 
unknown.  1870  M.  D.  CONWAY  Earthw.  Pilgr.  xviii.  220 
One  might  say  that  no  kind  or  amount  of  human  knowledge 
were  too  much  for  woman. 

**  The  object  of  knowing\  that  which  is  known 
or  made  known. 

f!2.  Information;  intelligence;  notice,  intima- 
tion. Obs. 

1417  HEN.  V  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  I.  62  We  remitte 
hem  to  have  ful  declaracion  and  verrai  knawdeche  of  you 
in  that  matere.  ^1440  Gencrydcs  1160  Whan  she  hadde 
tidengAnd  trew  knowlage  of  Auferius.  1473  WARKW.  Chron. 
ii  He  yaffknoleage  to  his  peple  that  he  wulde  holde  withe 
the  Erie  of  Warwyke,  1568  GRAFTON  Ckron.  II.  327  He 
imediatly  sent  knowledge  into  the  whole  counlrie,  1600 
HOLLAND  Lhy  xxvi.  XXVL  603  There  hee  published  and  gave 
knowledge,  That  hee  would  shape  his  course  from  thence 
for  Anticyra.  i7»a  DE  FOE  Plague  (1756)  49  Shall  give 
knowledge  thereof  to  the  Examiner  of  Health. 

13.  The  sum  of  what  is  known. 

1534  STARKEY  Let.  in  England  (1878)  p.  x,  I . .  passyd  ouer 
in  to  Italy,  whereas  I  so  delytyd  in  the  conlemplacyon  of 
natural  Knolcge.  1559  \\ .  Ci  NNINCHAM  Cosmogr.  Glasse 
142  Ihe  proper  nature  of  stiche  in  whose  mynde  knowe- 
ledge  have  once  builded  her  lioure.  a  1628  PRESTON  New 
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I^34)  446  You  ..  may  have  abundance  of  emptle  and 
unprofitable  knowledge,  without  Grace.  1667  MILTON  /'.  L. 
vn.  126  Knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less  Her 
Temperance  over  Appetite,  to  know  In  measure  what  the 
mind  may  well  contain.  1753  JOHNSON  Adi'tntitrer  No.  85 
F  7  He  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  useless  or  idle  who 
has  stored  his  mind  with  acquired  knowledge.  1823  DE 
QUINCEY  Lett,  to  YoungMan  Wks.  1860 XIV.  58  All  know- 
ledge  may  be  commoaiously  distributed  into  science  and 
erudition.  1833  (tide)  The  Penny  Cyclopardia  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  1877  E.  R.  CONDER 
Bus.  Faith  iv.  139  We  speak  of  knowledge  as  stored  up  in 
books.  But  in  reality  what  books  contain  is  not  knowledge, 
but  only  symbols  of  knowledge.  Mod.  Every  branch  of 
knowledge. 

14.   (with//.)   A  branch  of  learning ;   a  science; 

an  art.     (Rarely  in  sing.) 

1581  SIDNEY  Apol.  Foctrie  (Arb.)  20  Poetry, ..  the  ..  first 
nurse,  whose  milk  by  little  and  little  enabled  them  to  feed 
afterwards  of  tougher  knowledges.  1605  BACON  Ad".'.  Learn. 
n.  xvii.  §  9  The  mathematics,  which  are  the  most  abstracted 
of  knowledges.  i6fia  J.  CHANDLKK  /  'an  llehnont's  Oriat. 
To  Rdr.,  Many  clear  fundamental  Knowledges  and  -\rts 
i8as  COLERIDGE  Aids  Rffl.  (1848)  I.  Pref.  19  A  land  abound- 
ing  with  men,  able  in  arts,  learning,  and  knowledges  manifold. 
1860  MARSH  Eng.  Lang.  28  The  superior  attractions  and 
supposed  claims  of  other  knowledges. 

flS.  A  sign  or  mark  by  which  anything  is 
known,  recognized,  or  distinguished  ;  a  token. 

1483  Cat  A.  Angt.  204/2  A  knawlege,  uotat.  .speciftten^  ex- 
periment urn.  1527  LD.  EoMmfrttus,  I.  cclxxviii.  416  At 
theyr  departyng  they  thought  to  make  a  knowledge  thai 
they  had  ben  there ;  for  they  set  the  subbarbes  afyre.  1555 
W.  WATREMAN  Fardle  Facions  n.  iv.  141  Thei  deuised.. 
circumcision,  because  thci  would  haue  a  notable  knowledge 
betwene  them  and  other  nactons. 

III.  16.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  knowledge  element^ 
pOT.ver,  -tree\  knowledge-full,  -kindled,  -/r^adjs.; 
knowledge-box,  -casket,  humorous  names  for 
the  head. 

1796  Mod.  Gullivers  Trav.  194  His  head  being  differently 
formed  to  that  of  others,  by  producing  what  had  been  his 
*knowledge-box,  my  word  could  not  be  doubted.  1874 
BURNASD  My  time  v.  42  With  all  these  odds  and  ends,  my 
knowledge-box  was  fairly  stored.  1879  BAIN  Education  as 
a  Science  xii.  402  The  work  of  teaching  *knowledge  elements. 


1879  St.  Gwge's  Hosp.  Rep.  IX.  793  In  his  concise  but 
"knowledge-full  work  on  the  pathology  of  the  ear.  1886 
LOWELL  U'ks.  (18901  VI.  150  There  are  some  pupils  who  are 
*knowledge-proof.  1598  ROWLANDS  Poems  on  Passion, 
Christ  to  Worn.  Jerus.,  Life's  arbour  next,  which  grace  did 
fill;  And  *knowledge-tree  of  good  and  ill. 

(Note.  The  origin  ri knowledge  sb.  and  vb.  and  the  question 
of  the  original  relations  between  the  sb.  and  vb.  themselves, 
are  a  difficult  problem.  According  to  the  extant  evidence, 


northern  dialect,  and  has  its  earliest  form  in  -lage.  Thus  the 
northern  MSS.  of  Cursor  Mundi  have  numerous  examples 
of  thesb. — the  earliest  known,— but  dp  not  use  the  vb.  Late 
in  the  i4th  c.,  the  sb.  is  found  in  midl.  and  south,  [first  in 
Wyclif,  a  northern  man),  with  the  forms  -lac/te,  -leche\  in 
the  isth  c.  the  vb.  appears  sparingly  in  the  north,  with  the 
form  -iage^  >lege.^  It  the  sb.  were  at  first  only  northern, 
the  want  of  earlier  examples  may  be  explained  by  there 
being  no  northern  literature  of  the  izth  and  early  1310  c. ; 
but  this  does  not  account  for  the  app.  absence  of  the  sb. 
from  southern  literature  before  Wyclif,  and  leaves  the  early 
relations  between  the  vb,  and  sb.  very  perplexing.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  earliest  sense  of  both,  that 
they  have  a  common  origin  ;  but  what  this  was  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  sb.  has  no  parallel  in  Eng.,  nor 
;ipp.  in  any  Teutonic  lang.  Some  have  thought  it  related  to 
ONorse  derivative  sb*.  in  -leik-r  'play,  exercise,  action', 
e.  g.  kunnleik-r  knowledge.  The  OE.  cognate  ending  was 
-/<fc,asin  wedlAc  wedlock;  but  neither  the  ON.  nor  OE. 
form  could  have  given  an  early  ME.  *leche\  this  would 
have  required  an  OE.  -l&ee,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  start  from  the  vb.  f)cnawlechien^  there 
are  difficulties  in  explaining  the  formation  of  this  also. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  associate  it  with  OE.  verbs  in 
-iyc(e}an,  pa.t.  -l^hte^  a  few  of  which  came  down  into  early 
ME.  in  -ticfan,  -lehte.  In  OE.  these  usually  go  witfa 
derivative  adjs.  in  -Ifc  (from  an  adj.  or  sb.),  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  stand  somehow  in  ablaut  relation  ;  e.  g. 
cittilfc  friendly,  cuol<zcan  be  friendly  with,  to  treat  like  a 
friend,  efenlic  equal,  efenlzcan  to  make  equal  imitate, 
nea/tlic  near,  neahtecan  to  draw  nigh,  approach,  rihtlic 
right,  correct,  ge}rihtlxcan  to  make  riyht,  correct,  sumorlic 
summerlike,  suinorlxcan  to  draw  near  to  summer,  ivintcrlfc 
winterly,  •wiiiterlycan  to  draw  near  to  winter,  etc.  Here 
the  radical  part  is  an  adj.  or  sb.  If  now  early  ME.  cnaw, 
KNOW  sb,1,  'acknowledgement,  confession ',  went  back  to  an 


vb.  *{tcmtwMcan  '  to  become  conscious  of,  make  acknow- 
ledgement or  confession  of,  which  would  give  an  early 
ME.  *i-cnaiviechcn,  -ichte.  True,  these  are  not  the  ME. 
forms  actually  found  ;  but  some  variation  in  the  formation 
of  these  verbs  appears  in  the  instances  cited  by  Sievers  (Ags. 
Gram.,  ed.  3,  §  407,  Ann.  17,  18),  including  a  pa.  pple. 
feriktufced.  in  the  West  Saxon  Past.  Care,  besuie£*rrA/flrA/, 
while  the  Rushw.  copy  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gloss  shows,  for 
neahlscan,  a  form  neoticiga,  pa.  t.  niolicade>  neahcodf,  pa. 
pple./ni/M&tt/i  so  that,  perhaps,  the  early  ME.  i)cnaw- 
lechien,  i-cnou/tchien,  -techtde,  may  be  taken  as  having  this 
origin.  If  this  was  so,  the  verb  to  kno^uledge  was  first 
formed,  and  the  sb.  was  derived  from  it,  which  would  also 
agree  with  the  extant  historical  data  for  the  two  words,  and 
account  for  the  original  sense  of  the  sb.] 

t  Knowledge,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  cnaw-, 
cnou-,  ^5  enow-  ,  3-5  ^6)  knou-,  (4  kneu-,  5 
knew(e-), 3-7 know-,' 4  5  6jknowe-,5-6kno-  ; 
north.  5-7  knaw-,  (5  kna-) ;  3  -lechi(en,  3-5 


KNOWLEDGE. 

-leche(n,  (4-5  -lech,  -lich(e,  -lych(e,  -lachve), 
5-6  -lege/5  -legh,  6  -lage),  6-7  -ledge,  (6-ledg). 
[Early  ME.  cnawlechien,  in  i4th  c.  knowlcche(ii^ 
prob.  f.  fnaw,  KNOW  sb.\  and  ultimately  from 
cndw-an,  know-en,  to  KNOW,  with  a  second  element 
of  obscure  origin  :  see  note  to  prec.  A  single  ex- 
ample of  i-cnoulechien  in  same  sense,  from  gecndw-, 
t-know-,  is  known  in  the  I3th  c.  Northern  instances 
of  the  vb.  are  unknown  before  the  15th  c.,  and  are 
rare  at  all  times.  The  unstressed  ending  -kche^  be- 
came by  1400  -lege,  whence  the  later  -ledge.  (Cf. 
Grinnidgc  —  Greenwich,  Swanagc  from  SwonewiCy 
Swanwick.}  See  also  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  confess  ; 
to  recognize  or  admit  as  true:  =  ACKNOWLEDGE  v.  \, 

£1230  Halt  Meid.  9  ^if  ha  ..  cnawlecheS  so5;  Ich  habbe 
ham  to  witnesse  ha  hckeS  huni  of  bornes.  a.  1240  Lofsong 
in  Cott.  Hont,  205  Al  bis  ich  i-cnoufechie  be.  a  1380  St. 
Ambrose  672  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878)  18  J>usbis  gode 
mon-.Knouleched  bat  al  J>at  was  his  Was  pore  mennes  at 
heore  nede.  1428  Surtecs  Misc.  (1888)  5  Heknawleged  and 
graunted  his  trespas.  1438  Watcrf.  Arch,  in  loM  Rep. 
Hist.ATSS.Com»t.\pp.  v.  3^0  John  Franches-  .diddknolech 
hym  to  ow  to  William  LyncoIL.x.  //.  of  money  currant. 
1439  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  //,  c.  3  (1814)  54  (Jam.)  The  said  princess 
.  .  knawlegis  that  quhat  thing  the  said  personis  did,  .  .  thai 
dide  it  of  gude  zele  and  motife,  c  1440  Partonope  3522, 
I  knowlech  a  traytoure  am  I.  a  1450  J\nt.  de  la  Tour  (1868) 
37  Thanne  she  knowleged  her  misdede.  1483  Cat/t.  Angl. 
205/1  To  knawlege,  fatert,  confiteri  [etc.],  1537  Act  28 
Hen,  l'~IIfin  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  (1621)  129  Them  that,  .doe 
professe  and  knowledge  Christs  religion.  1551  ROBINSON 
tr.  M  ore's  Utop.  Transl.  Kp.  (1895*  18  Knowing,  and  know- 
ledging the  barbarous  rudenes  of  my  translation.  1582 
STANVHURST  ^Sneis  \\.  (Arb.)  48  My  flight  from  prison 
I  knowledge.  [1660  STII.LINGFL.  Iren.  n.  viii.  §  2  The 
Cleregie  .  .  did  knowledge  and  confesse  according  to  the 
truth,  that  the  Convocations  of  the  same  Cleregie  hath  ben 
and  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  Kings  wriit.J 

b.  absol.  vr  intr.  To  make  confession  or  acknow- 
ledgement ;  to  confess.     Const,  to  (a  fault,  etc.). 

!382WycLiF  John  \.  20  And  he  knowelechide,and  denyede 
not,  and  he  knowlechide,  For  I  am  not  Crist.  1393  LANGL. 
P.  PI.  C.  vni.  148  For  dedes  hat  we  ban  don  ille,  dampned 
sholde  we  be  neuere  Yff  we  knewelechid  and  cryde  crist 
fc>er  of  mercy,  a  1450  MYRC  916  When  thowherest  what  tho\v 
hast  do,  Knowlache  wel  a-non  ther  to.  1526  TINDALE  Rent. 
x.  10  To  knowledge  wi(h  the  mougth  maketh  a  man  safe. 

fc.  intr.  with  to  (in  biblical  versions)  :  To  give 
thanks  to,  to  praise.    Obs. 

A  literal  rendering  of  L.  confiteri  of  Vulg.,  repr.   Heb. 

,  Gr.  f£ofj.o\Qyft<r0ai, 


1382  WYCLIF  Gen.  xxix.  35  Sheconseuyde,  and  bare  a  sone, 
and  seith,  Now  I  shal  knowlech  [Cov.  geue  thankesl  to  the 
Lord,  —  Ps.  xli[i].  12  Hope  I  in  god,  for  jit  shal  knou- 
lechen  to  hym.  —  Matt.  xi.  25,  I  knowleche  to  thee,  fadir 
..for  thou  hast  hid  these  thingis  fro  wijse  (men]  and  ware 
and  hast  shewid  hem  to  litil  men.  1535  COVERDALE  Rotn. 
xiv.  ii  All  tunges  shal  knowlege  vnto  God  [WYCLIF  Ech 
tunge  schal  knowleche  to  God]. 

2.  trans.    To  recognize  or  confess  '(a  person  or 
thing  to  be  something)  ;   a.  with  complement,     b. 
simply.  To  recognize  (one)  to  be  what  he  claims;  to 
own  the  claims  orauthority  of:  =  ACKNOWLEDGE  2. 

a  1225  Leg,  Kath,  1352  Her  we  cnawleche5  him  so3  godd, 
and  godes  sune.  a  1300  Body  fy  Svut  in  Maps  Poems 
fCamden)  335  That  thou?  woldest  God  knouleche.  1377 
LANGL.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  193  He.  .knewleched  hym  gulty.  1382 
WYCLIF  Luke  x'n.  8  Ech  man  which  euer  schal  knowleche 
me  byfore  men,  .  .mannis  sone  schal  knowleche  him  bifore  J?e 
aungelis  of  God.  ^1450  Cor.  Jfyst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  138  Know- 
lyche  thiself  ffor  a  cockewold.  1535  GoffdljfPriwtr(i&\$  82 
They  knowledge  thee  to  be  the  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty. 
1582  STANYHUKST  ,-Eneis  in.  (Arb.)  89  A  Greeke  my  self  I  doe 
knowledge.  1631  WEEVF.R  Anc.  fun.  Alow.  11-5  Knowledg- 
ing, and  affirming,  .the  .same  Bishop  to  be  supreme.  1643 
PHYNNE  Sov.  Power  Parlt.  App.  28  Charles  dying,  his  sonne 
Charles  the  eight,  was..  reputed  and  knowledged  King. 

3.  To  own  as  genuine,  or  of  legal  force  or  validity  ; 
to  own,  avow,  or  assent  in  legal  form  to  (an  act, 
document,  etc.),  so  as  to  give  it  validity:   =  AC- 
KNOWLEDGE v.  3. 

I53?~a  Act  23  Hen.  I'flf,  c.  6  §  i  The  cogmsor  ne  the 
cognisee,  that  did  knowledge  and  take  the  same  reconis- 
ances.  1581  LAMBAKDE  Eirgti.  ii.  iii.  (1588)  136  Assaults  .. 
do  draw  after  them  the  foi  failure  of  a  Recognisance,  know- 
ledged for  the  keeping  of  the  Peace.  1594  WEST  ind  Pt. 
Symbol.,  The  said  L.  M.  his  heires  and  assignes  shall  .  .  do, 
make,  knowledge,  and  suffer,  or  cause  to  bemade,knowledged 
and  suffered  al  and  everie  act  and  acts  [etc.].  1797  Burns 
Eccl.  Law  (ed.  6)  III.  204  If  any  ecclesiastical  person  know- 
ledge a  statute  merchant  or  statute  staple,  or  arecogm/ance 
in  the  nature  of  a  statute  staple. 

4.  refl.     To   make  oneself  known  to,  or  bring 
oneself  into  acquaintance  with  a  person,     b.  inlr. 
To  have  carnal  knowledge  with, 

c  1375  Cursor  ,}f.  11056  (Fairf.)The  tone  was  yongmaidyn 
ban  The  tothir  had  knowlechid  with  man  [Trin.  had  know- 
leche wi  >  mon].  a  1425  Ibid.  3838  fTrin.)  lacob  .  .knowleched 
him  \Cott.  kythed  him,  Gott.  kneu  him]  here  wib  rachel. 

5.  trans.  To  recognize;  in  fried*  to  recognize  and 
identify  (a  disease1),  to  diagnose. 

1541  R.  COPLAND  Galyeris  Terap.  2  C  lij,  It  is  leful  y« 
moste  often  to  knowlege  the  dysease  at  the  begynnynge, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  indication  be  taken  of  the  sayd 
dysease.  a  1618  SYLVESTER  May  den's  Blush  442  Vouch- 
safe  mee,  .  .As  in  a  glasse  to  see  and  knowledge  Him. 

6.  To  take  legal  cognizance  of  (a  cause,  etc.). 
1609  SKENE  Reg.  Afaj.  105  (Form  Baron  Courts  c,  15)  Gif 

it  [the  judgement]  be  againe  said  in  the  Schiref  Court,  it 
souM  be  knawledged  in  the  justice  Court. 
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Hence  f  Knowledged ///,  a.,  known,  acknow- 
ledged. 

c  1450  Bp.  Grossetest's  ffoitselt.  Stat.  in  Babees  Bk.  330 
That  they  admitte  youre  knowlechyd  men,  familiers  frendys, 
and  strangers. 

Knowledgeable  (n^led^ab*!),  a.  [f.  KNOW- 
LEDGE sb.  andz'.  +  -ABLE.] 

1 1.  [from  the  verb]  Capable  of  being  perceived 
or  recognized  ;  recognizable ;  noticeable.  Obs. 

1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts  (1658)  575  Let  him  but  set  up 
a  stick  or  staffe,  or  some  such  other  knowledgable  mark,  in 
the  middle  space  betwixt  him  and  the  Wolf,  and  it  will  scare 
him  away.  1619  T.  MILLES  tr.  Mexiii's,  etc.  Trcas.  Anc. 
<y  Mod.  T.  49  They  took  a  branch  cut  off  from  a  fruite  tree, 
which  they  would  cut  into  diuers  peeces,  with  certainc  very 
knowledgable  markes  made  vpon  them. 

2.  [from  the  sb.]  Possessing  or  showing  know- 
ledge or  mental  capacity;  well-informed;  intelli- 
gent, colloq.  (orig.  dial.}. 

1831  S.  LOVER  Leg.  Irel.  45  '  A  gintleman  like  you,  that 
ought  to  be  knowledgable  '.  1854  MRS.  GASKELL  North  $ 
S.  xxviii,  '  If  yo,  sir,  or  any  other  knowledgable  patient 
man, .says  he'll  larn  me  what  the  words  mean.. why,  in 
time  I  may  get  to  see  the  truth  of  it  *.  1859  W.  H.  GREGORY 
Egypt  II.  17  A  very  intelligent,  knowledgeable  man, 
thoroughly  understanding  the  business  and  the  machinery. 
1897  Spectator  \%  Sept.  367  Inquiries . .  conducted  in  a  careful, 
a  reasonable,  and  a  knowledgeable  spirit. 

Hence  Knowledgeable  ness ;  Knowledgeably 
adv. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Aug.  3/1  Many's  the  lady  they've 
beguiled— there  is  fifty-six  sorts  of  Patience  as  can  be  played 
with  em  [cards]  on  a  tea-tray  placed  knowledgeably  on  the 
bed.  1886  lllustr.  Lond.  News  6  Mar.  232/3  Feelings  of 
sympathy  and  good-fellowship,  which  almost  took  the  place 
of '  knowledgeableness  '  in  art  matters. 

Knowledged  (n^led^d),  a.  rare.  [f.  KNOW- 
LEDGE sb.  +  -ED2.]  Furnished  with  knowledge. 

1548  GESTE  Pr.  Masse  in  H.  G.  Dugdale  Life  (1840)  App, 
i.  71, 1  am  slenderlyknowledged  in  Scripture  matters.  1595 
tr.  Saviolo's  Practise  N  j  a,  Is  it  povsible  that  he  which 
neuer  saw  the  warres  can  be  better  knowledged  than  he 
which  hath  spent  his  life  wholye  therein?  1864  Times 
10  Oct.  7/4  He  is  turnecVout  . .  a  schoolboy  knowledged  up 
to  the  highest  mark  the  material  and  the  system  of  mental- 
facture  would  admit. 

Knowledgeless,  a.    [i.  as  prec.  +  -LESS.] 

Devoid  of  knowledge,  ignorant. 

1856  R.  A.  VAUCHAN  Mystics  (1860)  I.  vi.  v.  196  He  will., 
bid  you  be  knowledgeless,  desireless,  motionless.  1900  F.  W. 
BCLLEN  With  Christ  at  Sea  iv.  101  So  helpless,  so  utterly 
knowledgeless.  -is  the  new  born  Christian. 

Knowledgement.      [f.  KNOWLEDGE  v.  + 

-ME  NT.] 

fl.  Formal  acknowledgement;  legal  cognizance. 

a  1625  SIR  H.  FINCH  Law  (1636)  260  No  writ  shall  be  abated 
by  knowledgement  of  villennge.  1628  COKE  On  Litt.  158  b, 
Cognitio  U  knowledge,  or  knowledgement,  or  opinion,  and 
recognition  is  a  serious  acknowledgement  or  opinion  vpon 
such  matters  of  fact  as  they  shall  haue  in  charge,  and  there- 
upon the  lurors  are  called  Recognitores  assist.  1641  Cases 
of  Treason  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malham)  V.  27  [These  justices] 
do  take  knowledgement  of  all  fines. 

2.  Knowledge,  cognizance,  arch. 

1650  HUBBERT  Pill  Formality  153  They  can  look  no 
further  then  after  the  things  of  this  world  ;  their  knowledg- 
ment  is  bounded  here.  1889  R.  S.  FERGUSON  Carlisle  ix.  158 
No  record  has  come  to  our  knowledgment  of  the  reception 
this  letter  met  with. 

fKnowledger.  Obs.  In4-lechour,-lechere. 
[f.  KNOWLEDGES.  +-ER*  (earlier -OUR:  see-ERia).] 
One  who  acknowledges  or  confesses. 

13..  Profir.  Sanct.  (Vernon  MS.)  in  Herrig's  Archiv 
LXXXI,  106/126  pat  is^at  God,  vr  saueour,  bat  $af  so  to  his 
knowelechour.  1382  WYCLIF  Eccliis.  xx.  i  Hou  good. .to 
not  forbeden  the  knoulechere  In  orisoun. 

t  Knowledging,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  KNOW- 
LEDGE V.  +  -ING  *.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  KNOWLEDGE  ;  acknow- 
ledgement, confession  ;    formal  acknowledgement ; 
also   (rendering  L.  confessio  of  Vulg.),  Thanks- 
giving, praise. 

a  1225  Leg:  b^ath.  1388  IJ>e  cnawlechinge  of  hiskinewurSe 
nome.  <:  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wace (Rolls)  10778  Know- 
lechyng  til  hym  J>ey  bed.  ci^So  WYCLIF  Wksf  (1880)  327 
Confession  generaly  is  knowlechynge  made  wifc>  wille.  1382 
—  Ps.  cxlviii.  14  The  knouleching  of  hym  vpon  heuene  and 
erthe.  1523  LD.  BERNERS  Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  259  The  kynges 
of  Englande  ..  shall . .  holde  all  the  forenamed  countreys  . . 
without  any  knowledgynge  of  any  souerayntie,  obeysaunce 
. .  or  subiection . .  to  the  crowne  of  Fraunce.  1539  TONSTALL 
Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  48  Peter,,  .the  fyrst  that  with  his 
mou the  vttered  that  confessyon  and  knowlegynge  by  which 
.ill  Christen  men  must  besaued.  1594  WEST  2nd  Pt.  Symbol, 
§  59  At  the  knowledging  of  every  fine,  if  the  Justice.,  do  not 
know  the  cognisors,  it  is  requisite  that  some  other  credible 
person . .  be  present. 

2.  The  action,  condition,  or  faculty  of  knowing; 
=  KNOWLEDGE    sb.  •     understanding,    cognition, 
cognizance,  notice,  recognition,  acquaintance,  etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  92  God  wule  . .  ^iuen  ou  hht . .  him  uorto 
iseonne&icnowen  ;  &  burnh  |?e  cnoulechunge,ouerallebing 
him  luuien.  c  1330  Spec.  Gy  IVayw.  725  What  mannes  soule 
..  purw  dedli  smne  ifiled  is,  His  knowelaching  is  al  gon. 
a  1425  Cursor  M,  15931  (Trin.)  Petur  seide  knowlechyng  of 
him  had  I  neuer  none,  c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  6896  On 
his  finger  she  knew  the  ring,  Of  him  had  shee  noo  know- 
leching.  ^1450  LONELICH  Grail  xliii.  155  Was  neuere  Child 
In  wommannes  body  with«Owten  mannes  knowlechinge. 
1470-85  MALORY  Arthur  xix.  i,  They  bare  ..  no  maner  of 
knoulechynge  of  their  ownearmes  but  playne  whyte  shelde^. 
Ibid,  xx.  xiv,  Ye  shall , .  lets  hym  haue  knowlechynge  that . . 


KNOW-NOTHING. 

I  my  self  shall  brynge  my  lady  Qucne  Gueneuer  vnto  hym. 
1500-10  DUSBAR  Poems  Ixv.  18  3«  clarkis..  Fullest  of  science 
and  of  knawlegeing.  1509  HAWES  Com*.  Swearers  3  How 
sholde  we  nowe  haue  ony  knowledgynge  Of  thynges  past 
but  by  theyr  endytynge.  1560  ROLLAND  Crt.  Venus  iv.  154 
Traistant  richt  weill  be  perfite  knawleging,3e  will  nottholll. 

3.  Meaning,  signification.    rare~ *. 

1387-8  T.  USK  Test.  Love  Prol.  (Skeat  1.  29  Many  termes 
ther  ben  in  Englyshe  [of]  whiche  vnneth  we  Englishe  men 
conncn  declare  the  knowleginge. 

Knowman,  perverted  form  of  GNOMON. 
Known    (n^n),  fpl.   a.    (sb.)      [pa.  pple.   of 
KNOW  z».] 

1.  Become  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  apprehended 
mentally,  learned;    familiar;    often,  in   pregnant 
sense,  familiar  to  all,  generally  known  or  recognized. 

rtijoo  Cursor  M.  15895  A  knaun  freind  he  had  }>are-in,  in 
he  did  him  late.  149$  Trevisas  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  i. 
( W.  de  W.)  440  There  is  noo  ryuer  but  he  spryngeth  of  some 
welle  knowen  or  vnknowen.  1513  MORE  in  Grafton  Chron. 
(1568)  II.  789  Those  that  by  their  favors  more  resembled 
other  knowen  men  then  him.  1622  S.  WARD  Life  of  Faith 
in  Death,  Serm.  (1862)  53  Death  is  the  knownest  and  un- 
knownest  thing  in  the  world.  1647-8  COTTERELL  Davilas 
Hist,  Fr.  (1678)  22  Men  of  known  courage.  1673  PENN 
The  Chr.a  Quaker'\\\.  Wks.  (1726)  525  Paul . .  is  very  express 
in  that  known  Passage  to  the  Romans,  a  1704  T.  BROWN 
Sat.  French  A7«£- Wks.  1730  I.  59  Thou  mak'st  me  swear, 
that  am  a  known  Non-juror.  1860  TVNDALL  Glac.  11.  iii. 
241  All  known  bodies  possess  more  or  less  of  this  molecular 
motion.  1881  TOWETT  Thucyd.  I.  116  Some  man  of  known 
ability  and  high  reputation. 

b.   The  known.)  that  which  is  known;  that  which 
is  objective  in  knowledge ;   the  totality  of  known 
i    things. 

1863  E.  V.  NEALE  Anaf.  Th.  %  Nat.  142  The  condition 
of  clear  thought  upon  metaphysical  subjects,  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  elements  of  knowledge,  the  knowing  and  the 
known.  1884  F.  HARRISON  in  iqth  Cent.  Mar.  502  Know- 
ledge is  of  course  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Known. 

f"  2.  Possessed  of  knowledge ;  acquainted  with 
something ;  learned  or  skilled  in ;  informed  or 
aware  of.  Known  men,  a  name  assumed  by  the 
Lollards.  Obs. 

c  1449  PECOCK  Repr.  53  Thei  besien  hem  silf  forto  leerne 
&  knowe  the  lUble, . .  thei..clepen  hem  silf  knowun  men 
as  thou;  alle  othere  than  hem  ben  unknowun,  1563  FOXE 
A,  <$•  A/.  (1583)  820  After  the  great  abiuratipn  aforesayd, 
which  was  vnder  William  Smith  Bishop  of  Lincolne:  they 
were  noted  and  termed  among  themselues  by  the  name  of 
knowne  men,  or  iust  fast  men.  1655  FULLER  Ch,  Hist.  v. 
ii.  §  42  The  two  Lord  chief  Justices  weie  in  the  same 
Treason  (whose  Education  made  them  more  known  in  the 
Laws  of  the  Land). 
B.  absol.  or  as  sb. 

fl.  \Vith/<w.  adj.     One's  acquaintance.  Obs. 

a  1325  Prose  Ps.  lxxxvii[i]«  8  Thou  madest  my  knowen  fer 
fram  me.  1383  WYCLIF  Luke  ii.  44  Thei  ..  sou^ten  him  a 
mong  his  cosyns  and  knowen  [1388  his  knouleche). 

2.  A  well-known  person,  cottoq. 

1835  Court  blag,  VI.  47/1  It  is  chiefly  from  among  this 
latter  band  of  Small  Knowns  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  drawing  the  Sketches. 

Hence  f  Knownly  adv.,  in  a  known  manner. 

a  1643  LD.  FALKLAND  Infallibility  (1646)  194  Lawes,  ,.  to 
be  obeyed,  unless  they  should  be  publiquely  and  knownely 
found  contrary  to  a  greater  authority. 

t  Knowness.  Obs.  rare-*.  In  3  cno-wnesse. 
[?  f.  KNOW  st>.l}  or  stem  of  KNOW  v.,  +  -NESS.] 
Acknowledgement. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  25  pu  seist  bat  on  gode  bileuest, 
and  dost  cnownesse  bat  he  is  pi  louerd. 

Know-nothing  (n<?u-n»  )>in),  sb.  and  a.  [f. 
KNOW  v.  4  NOTHING;  cf.  DO-NOTHING.] 

A.  sb.  1.  a.  One  who  knows  nothing,  a  very 
ignorant  person,  an  ignoramus,  b.  One  who  holds 
that  nothing  can  be  known,  an  agnostic. 

1839  J.  ROGERS  Antipopofir.  140  Knownothing  appears  a 
desirable  word  to  signify  one  very  ignorant.  1871  R.  H. 
HUTTON  Ess.  (1877)  I.  24  The  know-nothings  really  feel  to- 
wards God  as  if  they  knew  something  of  Him,  ^875  JOWETI 
/Yrt/c;(ed.  2)  II.  443  Socrates  is  represented  in  the  character 
of  a  know-nothing. 

2.  A  member  of  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States,  called  also  the  American  party,  prominent 
during  the  years  1853-56 ;  so  named  because, 
having  been  originally  organized  as  a  secret  society, 
its  members,  to  preserve  this  character,  professed  to 
outsiders  complete  ignorance  regarding  it. 

The  chief  principle  of  the  party  was  that  none  but  native 
citizens  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  government.  It 
disappeared  about  1859. 

1856  OLMSTED  Slave  States  15  Washington  is,  at  this  time, 


BARNES  Mem.  Thurimv  Weed-iv^  iX'ent.)  If  a  member  of  the 
order  was  asked  about  its  practices  or  purposes,  he  answered 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  '  Americans ',  for  that 
reason,  soon  came  to  be  called  Know  Nothings. 
B.  attrib.  or  adj. 

1.  a.  That  knows  nothing ;  grossly  ignorant. 
b.  That  holds  that  nothing  can  be  known;  agnostic. 

a  1825  FORBY  K(?c.  E.  Anglia  s.v.,  A  poor  know-nothing 
creature!  1837  MARRYAT  Dog-Fiend  xx,  I'm  ..  a  know, 
nothing  ninny.  1858  GEN.  P.  THOMPSON  Audi  Alt,  I.  xxx. 
116  The  know-nothing  or  deceptive  government  at  home, 
1860  EMERSON  Cond.  Life  vi,  11861)  121  Here  are  know- 
nothing  religions,  or  churches  that  proscribe  intellect.  1897 
Dublin  A'<7',  Apr.  334  A  rationalistic  and  know-nothing 
philosophy. 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 

2.    Of  or   pertaining   to   the  American    Know- 
nothings:  see  A.  -'. 

1856  OL.MSTED  -SV.irv  States  172  The  Richmond  U'hig— 
the  leading  Know-nothing  newspaper  in  the  Southern 
1875  ;V-  A"ier.  Ket:  CXX.  394  The  great  Know-Nothing 
movement.  1885  LALOR  &  MASON  tr.  /  'en  Hoist's  Const. 
Hist.  U.  S.  1 16  One-half  of  the  Know  Nothing  programme 
was  unacceptable  to  the  South. 

Know-no:thingism.     [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  profession  of  knowing  nothing,  the  practice 
of  wilful    ignorance;    the   doctrine    of  agnostics, 
agnosticism. 

1866  Reader  15  Dec.  1007  He  must  have  long  felt  that  the 
ignorance  which  is  sedulously  kept  up  of  practical  physi- 
ology adequately  reflects  the  '  knownothingism  '  of  middle- 
class  Englishmen.  1871  R.  H.  HUTTOX  Ess.  I.  27  A  sort  of 
know-nothingism,  or  Agnosticism,  or  belief  in  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  God.  1881  Standard  7  Feb.,  The 
..face  to  face,  .with  Agnosticism  or  Know-nothi, 

2.  The  political  doctrine  of  the  American  Know- 
nothings:  see  K.VOW-NOTHIXG  A.  2. 

,i  1860  .Vf-.L'  York  Times  (Bartlett  Amer.\  The  Know- 
Nothings  have  had  their  day.  . .  The  earth  hath  bubbles 
and   Know-Npthingism  was  one  of  them.     1885  LALOR  & 
•<    tr.    I 'en   Hoist's   Const.    Hist.    U.  S.   112    Know- 
.ingism  had  very  ardent  partisans  in  the  southern  states. 

Know-no:thingness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -NE.SS.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  knowing  nothing;  complete 
ignorance. 

1884  ^V.  ff  Q.  31  June  493/1  Jo.  .scandalized  by  his  dis- 
tressing know-nothingness  the  coroner  and  jury  at  the  in- 
quest  .  .in  Bleat  House.  1899  Chamb.  Jrnl.  II.  92/1  One 
meets  with  more  of  this  curious,  half-reticent  know-nothing- 
ness, real  or  assumed. 

Knowperts.  Sc.  A  local  name  of  the  Crow- 
berry,  Empctrum  nigrum. 

1863  Phytologist  New  Ser.  VI.  474  Empctrum  nigrum 
(Crowberry),  '  Knowperts'.  1886  G.  MACDOSALD  What's 
Mine's  Mint,  Heather,  ling,  blueberries,  knowperts,  and 
cranberries. 

Knozvillite  (np-ksvibit).  Min.  [Named 
from  Knoxville  in  California,  where  found:  see 
-HE  1.]  Hydrous  sulphate  of  chromium,  iron, 
and  aluminium,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 

1889  G.  F.  BECKER  in  Ceo!.  Sun'.  U.  S.  Monogr.  XIII.  343. 

Knub  (neb),  sb.  Now  dial,  or  tec/in.  Also  6 
knubbe,  7  knubb.  See  also  NUB.  [Early  mod.E. 
=  LG.  knubbe,  MLG.  knubbe,  knolbe,  knot,  knob, 
protuberance,  lump,  etc.,  Da.  knub  block,  log, 
stump :  see  KNOB.] 

L  A  small  lump,  a  protuberance ;  esp.  a  small 
swelling  on  the  body,  a  boil ;  =  KNOB  ib.  I,  i  b. 

1570  LEVINS  Manip.  181/31  Knubbe,  truscum,  cailum, 
"575  TURBERV.  Fanlconrie  344  If  a  hawkes  feete  be  but 
swolne  and  have  not  any  Knubs  in  the  ball  of  the  foote. 
1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  434  Frogs  . .  with  two  knubs  bear- 
ing out  in  their  front  like  horns.  Ibid.  196  The  same  juice . . 
healeth  the  clifts  and  swelling  knubs  in  the  fundament.  i66a 
R.  MATHEW  Unl.  Alch.  137  A  Woman  far  gone  in  a  Scurvie, 
.  .ful  of  spots  and  knubs  as  big  as  French  Nuts  about  her 
body,  a  i8»s  FORBY  foe.  E.  Anglia,  Knu/>,  a  knob.  1897 
F.  1.  BULLEN  Cruise  '  Cachalot '  178,  I  came  butt  up  against 
something  solid,  the  feel  of  which  gathered  all  ray  scattered 
wits  into  a  compact  knub  of  dread. 

t 2.   A  stag  of  the  second  year,  a  knobber.   Obs. 

1617  ASSHETON  JrnL  (Chetham  Soc.)  61  A  knubb  was  killed 
and  a  calf. 

3.  The  innermost  wrapping  of  the  chrysalis  in 
a  silk  cocoon  :  usually  NUB. 

1811  J.  SMYTH  Pract.  o/ Customs  (1821)  214  Husks  and 
Knubs  are  the  refuse,  which  is  thrown  aside  by  the  windster, 
during  the  process  of  winding  the  Silk  from  the  cocoons. 
1858  SIMMOXDS  Diet.  Trade  s.v.,  A  large  quantity  is  im- 
ported under  the  names  of  '  knubs  and  husks '  which  is 
carded  and  spun  up  into  various  common  silk  stuffs. 

t  Knub,  v .  dial.  Obs.     [Kindred  in  origin  to 

1.  trans.  To  bite  gently,  nibble. 

a :  1651  BROME  City  Wit  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  1.344  As  you  have 
beheld  two  Horses  knubbmg  one  another ;  Ka  me,  Ka  thee. 

2.  Jo  beat;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle.  AlsoNus. 
1711, 1828  [»ee  KNUBBLE  v.\ 

Knrrbbed,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  KNUB  sb.  +  -ED  2.] 
Having  'knubs',  or  of  the  nature  of  a  'knub'- 
knobbed. 
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-  ••{''•  y«-  (1593)  173  If  of  Cornell  tree, 
..  .-„-.„  «c  full  of knubbed  knots. 

t  Knubble,  sb.  dial.  Obs.  [dim.  of  KNUB  sb.  = 
l.G.  knubbel,  dim.  of  knubbe :  see  also  NUBBLE.] 
-  KNOBBLE  sb. :  in  qnot.,  a  knuckle. 

Knnbble  (nwb'l),  v.  dial.  [dim.  and  freq.  of 
KNUBS.  :  see  also  NUBBLE.]  =  KNOBBLE  v  a- 
see  qnots. 

17*1  BAILEY,  To  Kn,il>,  Knuble,  to  beat  with  the  Fist  or 
H«.  1783  MORF.LL  Ainwortlis  Lai.  Diet,  i,  To 
KM/'  Pl«S*"""t«"<<f'-'-  "  '825  FORBY  /  ~oc.  E.  Anglia, 
n  "i  I  '  '°handl=  clumsily;  using  thumbs  and  knuckles 
asm  kneading  dough.  ,828  WEBSTER,  Knub,  kn,Mle,  to 
beat ;  to  strike  with  the  knuckle.  [Not  used.} 

Knobbly  (mrbli),  a.  dial.  [f.  KNUBBLE  sb.  +• 
•T.J  full  of  or  covered  with  'knubbles'  or  small 
(nobs  :  more  usually  NrBBLY 

gSEStSS  -«te» 
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Knubby  (nfbi),  a.    [f.  KNUB  sl>.  +  -Y.]     F 
of  '  knubs  ,  or  of  the  form  of  a  'knub '. 

1883  Standard  1 4  Dec  5/3  [Jamaica],  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ..  bamboo  fence  rise  ..  'knubby  cabbages',  with  their 
bullet  heads. 

Knublet  (nzrblet).      [dim.  of  KNUB  sb. :    see 
-LET.]     A  small  knub  or  lump. 

1884  rail  3[all  G.  27  Aug.  1/2  Putting  knublels  of  ice 
into  my  coffee. 

Knucche,  ME.  form  of  KNITCH,  bundle. 

Knuckle  (no-k'l'j,  st.  Forms  :  4  knokel,  5  -U, 
•yl.le,  6  -ulle,  kuoo(o)le,  knockel,  nuckul, 
I  6-7  (9  dial.)  knockle,  7  knucle,  8  nuokle  ;  6- 
knuckle.  [ME.  knokel  =  OFris.  knok(e)le,  MDu. 
k,wkcl  (Du.  kneukel},  MLG.  knokel  (LG.  knukkel], 
MUG.  kinichcl,  kniifhel  (G. knochel) ;  app.  dim.  of 
a  word  for  •  bone  '  which  appears  as  MLG.  knoke 
(Uu.  knook,  knok,,  MHG.  knochf  (G.  knochen  .] 

fl.  The  end  of  a  bone  at  a  joint,  which  forms 
a  more  or  less  rounded  protuberance  when  the 
joint  is  bent,  as  in  the  knee,  elbow,  and  vertebral 
joints.  Obs. 


Met.  i.  (1503)  24  With  wearie  knockles  on  thy  brim  .she 
kneeled  sadly  downe.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
n.  42  The  backebone  ..  consisteth  of  manie  bones,  . .  which 
are  called  the  knuckles  or  turning  ioyntes  of  the  backebone. 
1607  TOPSELL  Fonr-f.  Beasts  (1658)  359  His  [a  lion's]  neck 
very  stifle,  because  it  consisteth  but  of  one  bone  without 
joynts,  . .  There  are  no  knuckles  or  turning  joynts  in  it 
called  Spontlyli,  and  therefore  he  cannot  look  backward. 
1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz  Surg.  n.  xxv.  152  Sometimes  the 
Elbows-Knockk  is  broken. 

2.  spec.  The  bone  at  a  finger-joint,  which  forms 
a  rounded  protuberance  when  the  hand  is  shut ; 
esp.  applied  to  those  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers. 
(Sometimes  in  sing,  for  collective  plural.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  280/1  Knokyl  of  an  honde . . ,  condilus, 
1519  HOR.MAN  l-'ulg.  25  b,  In  euery  fynger  be  .iiL  ioyntes, 
and  as  many  knokulles:  saue  in  the  thome,  that  hath  but  ij. 
1580  HOLLVBAND  Trias.  Fr.  Tong,  Condyle,  the  roundenesse 
or  knots  in  the  knee,  anckle,  elbow,  and  knuckles.  1658 
A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  n.  xxv.  153  A  Fracture  near  the 
Knockles  is  worse  than  that  in  the  middle.  1753  HOGARTH 
Anal,  licauty  x.  65  The  dimples  of  the  nuckles.  1792  Cow- 
PER  Lett,  ii  June,  Adieu  1  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter 
writing.  1867  A.  DAV.SON  Kami/.  Recoil.  (1868)  4  He 
switched  their  shoulders  and  knuckles  with  his  cane.  1884 
PAE  Eustace  06  The  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  party  gave 
a  low  but  distinct  tap  with  his  hard  knuckle. 
b.  Hence  several  colloquial  phrases. 
«579  J-  STUBBES  Gaping  Gul/C  iij  b,  Assuring  ourselues 
that  if  they  went  up  to  the  knocks  in  french  blood,  they  wyll 
vp  to  the  elboes  in  English  blood.  1759  DILWORTH  PopejZ 
Some  who  did  not  absolutely  deserve  that  appellation,  he  has 
rapped  over  the  knuckles.  1790  WOLCOTT  (P.  Pindar)  A dv. 
Put.  Laureat  i.  79  He  sighs— upon  his  knuckles  he  is 
down.  1809  MALKIN  Gil  Bias  v.  ii.  f3  The  boiling  courage 
of  knighthood,  pledged  up  to  the  knuckles  or  the  chin  on  the 
behalf  of  female  innocence.  l8ia  Sporting  Mag.  XL.  161 
The  father-in-law  had  everything  arranged  to  his  own 
knuckle.  1866  GEO.  ELIOT  F.  Holt  ii,  When  he's  had 
plenty  of  English  exercise,  and  brought  out  his  knuckle 
a  bit,  he  11  be  a  Lingon  again  as  he  used  to  be.  1807  MARY 
KINGSLEY  W.  Africa  390  A  severe  rap  on  my  moral  knuckles 
from  my  conscience, 

3.  The  projection  of  the  carpal  or  tarsal  joint 
of  a  quadruped ;  hence,  a  '  joint '  of  meat,  esp.  veal 
or  ham,  consisting  of  the  knuckle  joint  with  the 
parts  immediately  above  and  below  it.     In  a  leg 
of  mutton,  the  rounded  muscular  part  adjacent  to 
the  knuckle  joint  of  the  animal. 

1625  MASSINGER  New  Way  n.  ii,  'Tis  the  quintessence  Of 
five  cocks  of  the  game, . .  Knuckles  of  veal,  potato-roots  and 
marrow.  1626  BACON  Sylva.  §  45  Jelly,  .which  they  use  for 
a  restorative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  1716  GAY 
in  Sviiffs  Lett.  (1766)  II.  65  Take  a  knuckle  of  veal  ..  In 
a  few  pieces  cut  it :  In  a  stewing.pan  put  it.  i77l  SMOLLETT 
Humph.  Cl.  5  June,  One  wit,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup, 
gives  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  dish.  1840  DICKENS  Old  C 
Shop  xxv  i,  The  tea-things,  including,  .a  cold  knuckle  of  ham. 

4.  Something  shaped  or  protruding  like  a  knuckle 
of  a  bone.    spec.  fa.  A  thickened  joint  of  a  plant, 
a  node.     b.  Anat.  A  projecting  bend  of  the  in- 
testine,    c.  Meek.  The  projecting  tubular  part  of 
a  hinge  through  which  the  pintle  runs.     d.  Ship- 
building.  An  acute  angle  in  certain  timbers. 

1601  HOLLAND  Pliny  II.  255  The  swellings  or  blind  piles 
appearing  like  bigs  or  knuckles  within  the  fundement,  are 
cured  with  five-leafe  grasse.  1611  COTGR.,  Les  nerfs,  the 
knuckles  that  sticke  out  on  the  backe  of  a  booke.  1636  BACON 
Sylva^tfq  Divers  Herbs.. have  Joynts  or  Knuckles. .As 
have  ..  Pinks, ..  Corn,  ..  and  Canes.  1825  J.  NICHOLSON 
Uptrat.  Mechanic  59 1  The  knuckle  of  the  hinge  is  a  portion 
contained  under  a  cylindric  surface,  and  is  common  both  to 
the  moving  part  and  the  part  which  is  at  rest.  1835-6  TODD 
Lycl:  Anat.  I.  503  note,  A  knuckle  of  the  intestine.  (-1850 
A  Helm.  Na-.'ig.  (Weak)  128  Knuckle,  a  sudden  angle  made 
on  some  timbers  by  a  quick  reverse  of  shape,  such  as  the 
knuckle  of  the  counter  timbers,  &c.  1894  CROCKETT  Raiders 
230,  I  ..sat  on  a  solid  knuckle  of  rock  that  shot  up  from  the 
ribs  of  the  mountain.  1897  Clitt.  Soc.  Trans.  IX.  108  A 
knuckle  of  bowel  having  been  exposed  by  incision. 

5.  =  KNUCKLE-DUSTEB  (see  quot.  1861  s.v.) 

6.  attrib.    and    Comb.,   as    knuckle-hinge,    -rap, 
-summons,  -walker,  -work;  knuckle-bow,  -guard, 
a  guard  on  a  sword-hilt  to  cover  the  knuckles; 


KNUCKLE-BONE. 

knuckle-end,  the  lower  or  small  end  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  pork  ;  knuckle-kneed  a.,  having  pro- 
minent or  bulging  knees;  knuckle  thread,  a 
rounded  thread  in  a  screw;  knuckle  timber,  a 
timber  having  or  forming  a  knuckle  (see  4  c.). 

1895  Proc.  Soc.  Antiy.  7  Feb.  297  There  is  a  *knuckkbow 
with  an  extra  guard  attached  by  a  ring,  a  1845  SYD.  SMITH 
in  Man.,  Scotland,  that  garret  of  the  earth—  that  'knuckle- 
end  of  England.  1883  -ANNIE  THOMAS'  Mod.  Houswife 
48  A  good  leg  of  Welsh  mutton  ..  its  knuckle-end  makes 
a  pretty  little  extra  dish  braised  and  stewed  brown  with 
celery  and  haricot  beans.  1866  G.  MACDONALD  Ann.  O 
NeigU.  v.  (1878)  54  They  [the  horses]  were  so  fat  and 

knuckle-kneed.  1837  WHEELWRIGHT  tr.  Aristopkants  II. 
170  \Vith  *knuckle-raps,  we  will  put  out  the  lamps.  1864 
BROWNING  Sludge  the  Mtdium  720  Suppose  1  blunder  in  my 
guess  at  the  true  sense  O'  the  "knuckle-summons,  nine  times 
out  often.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Dravj.  (1892)  I5  The 
angles  of  the  square  thread  are  frequently  rounded..  .If  this 
rounding  is  carried  to  excess  we  get  the  *Knuckle  thread 
drawn  at  (A  17"  W.  SUTHERLAND  Shipkuild.  Assist.  54 
The  Planks  under  the  'Nuckle  Timbers  forward,  c  1850 
Kudim.  tTaeif,  (Weak)  128  Knuckle-timbers,  those  top^ 
timbers  in  the  fore  body  whose  heads  stand  perpendicular, 
and  form  an  angle  with  the  hollow  of  the  topside  1874 
WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  25  When  these  creatures  [the  gorilla; 
chimpansee,  and  orang-outan)  aid  their  steps  by  placing  the 
hands  on  the  ground,  they  have  the  curious  habit  of  resting 
the  knuckles  on  the  ground  ..  From  this  peculiarity,  the 
three  apes  have  received  the  appropriate  title  of  •knuckle- 
walkers.  1885  T.  MOZLEY  Remin.  Taunts,  etc.  I.  298  All 
the  communications  between  the  postal  officials  and  the 
public  were  done  through  an  aperture  fifteen  inches  by 
twelve,,  .to  be  opened  after  some  *knuckle-work. 
Knuckle  (n»-k'l),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  place  one's  knuckles  upon  the  ground 
in  shooting  or  casting  the  taw  in  playing  at  marbles  : 
see  sense  4.   Usually  knuckle  down. 

1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Knuckle  or  Knuckle  dvim  (v.).  . 
is  a  particular  phrase  used  by  lads  at  a  play  called  taw, 
wherein  they  frequently  say,  Knuckle  down  to  your  taw,  or 
fit  your  hand  exactly  in  the  place  where  your  marble  lies. 
1784  COWPER  Tine.  307  As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and 
draw  The  chalky  ring,  and  Knuckle  down  at  taw.  1842 
TENNYSON  Will  Watcrpr.  Mono!,  xvii,  A  something-pottlc- 
bodied  boy,  That  knuckled  at  the  taw. 

2.  intr.  (Jig.)  To  acknowledge  oneself  beaten  ; 
to  give  way,  give  in,  submit.     Usually  knuckle 
down  or  knuckle  under. 

1740  DYCHE  &  PARDON,  Knuckle  or  Knuckle  down,  to 
stoop,  bend,  yield,  comply  with,  or  submit  to.  1791  WOLCOTT 
(P.  Pindar)  Remonstrance  73,  I  knuckle  not—  I  owe  not 
to  the  great  A  thimble-full  of  obligation.  1871  CARLYLE  in 
Mrs.  C.'s  Lett.  II.  237  He  had  to  knuckle  and  comply  in 
all  points.  1881  Miss  BRADDON  Mt.  Royal  II.  iv.  63  They 
must  all  knuckle  under  to  him.  1888  Times  (weekly  cd.) 
a  Nov.  12/3  He  would  not  knuckle  down  under  the  attacks 
of  the  Land  League. 

b.  To  knuckle  down  to,  to  apply  oneself  earnestly 
or  vigorously  (Webster  1864). 

3.  trans.  To  tap,  strike,  press,  or  rub  with  the 
knuckles. 

a  1793  J.  PEARSON  Polit.  Diet.  49  Little  Shiells.  who  is  a 
mercenary  dog,  knuckles  them  [reporters]  just  as  he  pleases. 
c  1825  BEDDOES  Poems,  Life  a  Glass  Window,  Uncourteous 
Death  Knuckles  the  pane.  1841  H.  SMITH  Addr.  Mummy 
vi,  I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd,  Has  any 
Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled.  1890  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Ocean  Trag.  I.  xii.  251  The  seaman  knuckled  his  forehead 
and  wheeled  round. 

4.  trans.  To  propel  or  shoot  (a  marble,  etc.)  from 
between  the  knuckle  of  the  thumb  and  the  bent 


forefinger. 
1803  W.  TAYLOR  in 


».  Rev.  1.  35 


.  .  .  .  Flying  kites,  knuckling 

marbles,  chuck-halfpenny,  etc.  1897  CROCKETT  Lads'  Love 
x.  90  '  Go  on  ',  she  said,  knuckling  little  stones  at  a  puddock. 

5.  intr.  To  protrude  or  project  like  a  knuckle. 

c  1862  in  Circ.  5V.  I.  272/2  There  is  no  danger  of  the  con- 
ductor  knuckling  through  the  gutta-percha. 

Hence  Knuckle-down  as  sb.  :  a.  a  game  at 
marbles  (see  prec.  I  and  4)  ;  b.  submission  ;  as 
adv.  =  submissively. 

1859  RUSKIN  Two  Paths  iv.  (1891)  178  How  that  vagabond 
child  at  the  street  corner  is  managing  his  game  of  knuckle- 
down.  1878  E.  JENKINS  Haverholmc  215  Our  people  are 
bent  on  nothing  out  a  complete  knuckle-down.  1880  BLACK- 
MORE  Mary  Anerley  III.  184  Long  sighs  only  lead  to 
turn-up  noses.  He  plays  too  knuckle-down  at  it. 

Knu-ckle-bo:ne. 

1.  Any  bone  forming  a  knuckle;  the  rounded  end, 
at  tie  joint,  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers; 
also,  t  'he  projecting  bone  of  the  knee  or  elbow 
(olis.').    Down  on  the  knuckle-bone,  hard  up  (slang). 

1577  DKE  Diary  (Camden)  3  My  fall  uppon  my  right 
nuckul  bone.  1690  DRYDEN  Amphitryon  n.  i,  Bless  me, 
what  an  arm  and  a  fist  he  has  ..;  and  knuckle-bones  of 
a  very  butcher.  1883  Daily  Tel.  4  Aug.  2/1  Some  one  who 
was  '  down  on  the  knuckle-bone  '  in  consequence  of  having 
been  '  put  away  '  since  the  previous  October. 

2.  In  an  animal  :  a.  A  limb-bone  with  a  ball-like 
knob  at  the  joint-end,  or  the  rounded  end  of  such 
a  bone  ;  also,  a  joint  of  meat  consisting  of  this  part 
of  an  animal's  leg  ;    =  KNUCKLE  sb.  3. 

CI440  I'romp.  Pan.  280/2  Knokylle  bone  of  a  legge, 
coxa.  1530  PALSGR.  236/2  Knoccle  bone,  joincte  de 
la  handle.  1677  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1226/4  A  black  brown 
Gelding,  .[having]  a  white  spot  upon  one  of  his  knuckle 
bones.  1857  HI'GIIKS  Tom  Brown  n.  iii,  He..  hauled  out  an 
old  knuckle-bone  of  ham,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  beer. 

b.  One  of  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones 
of  a  sheep  or  the  like;  hence,  (usually//.)  a  game 


KNUCKLED. 

played  with  these,  by  tossing  them  up  and  catching 
them  in  various  ways;  also  called  huckle-bones 

or  dibs. 

1759  tr.  Adansoii's  Voy.  Senegal  52  The  girls  had  for 
ornament  round  their  waist  a  girdle  of  glass  toys  or,  ..of 
a  requien's  knuckle-bones,  or  of  cockle-shells.  1080  L~  K. 
MAKKHAM  Pencf.  Bart  xii.  106  Courtyards  very  neatly  paved 
with  round  pebbles  and  llama's  knuckle-bones  in  patterns. 
1884  J.  SHARMAN  Hist.  Swearing  iv.  63  School-boys  still 
play  at  the  game  of  knuckle-bones.  1885  New  Bk.  Sports 
316  Knucklebones.. is  pre-eminently  a  game  for  man-by- 
himself-man. 

Knuckled  (no-kid),  a.  [f.  KNUCKLE  si.  + 
-ED  2.] 

fl.  Having  projections  orprotuberances, knobbed, 
rugged;  thick -jointed,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

13..  Gaw.  I,  Gr.  Knt.  2166  Hy;e  bonkkez  &  brent,  ..& 
ruse  knokled  knarrez,  with  knorned  stonez.  1616  BACON 
Sylva  §  656  The  Reed  or  Cane  is  a  Watry  Plant,  .. 
Knuckled,  both  Stalke,  and  Root. 

2.  Having  (prominent)  knnckles;  protuberant 
like  a  knuckle.  Also  with  defining  word,  Having 
knuckles  of  a  specified  kind. 

1841  Tail's  Mag.  IX.  289  His  forehead  high,  broad,  bony, 
knuckled,  and  shiny.  1851  R.  S.  SURTEES  Sfonge's  Sp. 
Tour  Uvi.  365  His  red  knuckled  hands  thrust  a  long  way 
through  his  tight  coat.  1854  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI1I.  158 
His  knees  slightly  knuckled  over  through  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  and  excessive  exercise.  1897  Outing  (U.  b.)  XXX. 
125/1  The  feet  should  be  round,  .  .toes  well-knuckled,  close 
and  compact. 

Knu-cHe-dee:p,  attv.  Up  to  the  knuckles ; 
with  the  whole  hand  in;  hence  Jig.,  deeply,  'up 
to  the  hilt '. 

1589  Paffe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  41  Haue  with  thee  knuckle 
deepe,  it  shall  neuer  bee  said  that  I  dare  not  venter  mine 
eares  where  Martin  hazards  his  necke.  1619  MASSINGER 
Picture  in.  i,  Methinks  I  am  already  Knuckle-deep  in  the 
flesh-pots.  1765  COWPER  Lett.  Wks.  1837  XV.  4,  I  dare 
say  you  were  knuckle-deep  in  contrabands.  1819  bcorr 
Anne  o/G.  xiii,  Shall  we  ..be  knuckle-deep  in  the  English 
budgets. 

Knu'ckle-du'ster.  [f.  KNUCKLED.  +  DUSTER. 
(orig.  criminals'  slang,  U.  S.)] 

A  metal  instrument  made  to  cover  the  knuckles, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  injury  in  striking,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  add  force  to  a  blow  given 
with  the  fist  thus  covered. 

1858  Times  15  Feb.  (Farmer),  Knuckle-duster.. a  formid- 
able American  instrument,  made  of  brass,  which  slips  easily 
on  to  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  having  a  projecting 
surface,  across  the  knuckles,  is  calculated;  .to  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed.  1861  All 
Year  Round  13  July  372  But  what  the  crew  most  feared, 
was  the  free  use  of  the '  brass  knuckles '  or  '  knuckle  dusters '. . . 
These  are  brass  finger-guards,  not  unlike  what  the  Roman 
gladiators  called  the  cestus ;  they  constitute  a  regular 
portion  of  the  equipment  of  an  officer  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine.  1862  lllustr.  Land.  News  11  Jan.  51/2 
The  American  'shoulder-hitters',  'knuckle-dusters',  and 
'gum-ticklers'.  1862  Ann.  Reg.  103  One  of  them  struck 
him  a  fearful  blow  with  a  '  knuckle-duster '.  1873  Slang 
Diet.  s.  v.,  Sometimes  a  knuckle-duster  has  knobs  or  points 
projecting,  so  as  to  mutilate  and  disfigure  the  person  struck. 

attrib.  1870  Standard  15  Dec.,  I  have  been  in  many 
mobs,  and  have  been  charged  both  by  cavalry  and  the 
knuckleduster  brigade  in  Paris. 

Knu-ckle-joint. 

L  lit.  Each  joint  of  theknuckles  (of  the  hands),  or 
the  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  animal  called  a  knuckle. 

2.  Meek.  A  joint  or  coupling  forming  a  con- 
nexion between  two  parts  of  a  mechanism,  in  which 
a  projection  in  one  is  inserted  into  a  corresponding 
recess  in  the  other  (like  the  knuckles  of  the  two 
hands  when  clasped  or  placed  together)  ;  also  ex- 
tended to  other  joints,  such  as  universal  joints. 

1863-9  Diet  Archil.,  Knuckle  Joint,  an  old  name  foraRule 
Joint.  1873  Span's  Diet.  Engineering  2663  The  knuckle- 
joint,  at  the  back  of  the  vibrating  form-frame.  1881  YOUNG 
Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic  §  8rg  Some  of  these  racks 
are  fitted  in  the  centre  with  a  grooved  joint  technically 
called  a  '  knuckle  joint '.  1887  D.  A.  Low  Machine  Draw. 
(1892)  TOO  Form  of  ordinary  knuckle  joint. 

Hence  KnucWe-joi'nt  v. 

1900  Westm.  Gaz.  27  Dec.  5/3  The  plates  will  be  placed 
on  in  dovetail  fashion,  . .  the  Herreshoffs  having  decided 
that  the  plan  of  "knuckle-jointing  them  was  not  feasible. 

Knu-ckler.    [agent-n.  f.  KNUCKLE  v.] 

1.  Thieves'  slang.  A  pick-pocket. 

1834  H.  AINSWORTH  Rookwood  in.  v,  No  knuckler  so  deftly 
could  fake  a  cly. 

2.  A  schoolboy's  marble  used  in  knuckling. 

1896  CROCKETT  Cleg  Kelly  ii.  7  One  noble  knuckler  of 
alabaster. 

Knu'ckly,  a.  [f.  KNUCKLE  sb.  +  -T.]  Having 
large  or  prominent  knuckles. 

1870  Daily  News  3  June  5  Such  hands  !  ..The  sturdy,  the 
knuckly,  the  wrinkled,  and  the  scarred — all  handing  in 
their  written  bits  of  paper.  1886  STEVENSON  Dr.  jfekyll  x. 
121  The  hand  which  I  now  saw,  .  .was  lean,  corded,  knuckly. 

t  Knuekylbo-nyard.  Obs.  [app.  f.  KNUCKLE- 
BONE (or  f.  *knucklt-bony)  +  -ARD.]  A  clumsy  fellow. 

1516  SKELTON  Magnyf.  485  A  knokylbonyarde  wyll 
counterfet  a  clarke,  He  wolde  trotte  gentylly,  but  he  is  to 
stark.  1546  I.  HEYWOOD  Prov.  (1867)  33  He  is  a  knuckyl- 
bonyard  veraie  meete,  To  match  a  minion  nother  fayre  nor 
*wcete. 

Knuffe,  variant  of  GNOPP  Obs.,  churl. 
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Knulling,  variant  of  NULLING  :  cf.  KNURLING. 

1842-76  GWILT  An  kit.  (ed.  7)  Gloss.,  Knulling,  a  moulding 
nearly  flat,  and  similar  in  character  to  a  bead  and  reel 
ornament.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  cabinet  work. 

Knur,  knurr  (n»i).  Also  5-  knor,  5-6 
knorre,  6  knour,  6-7  knurre,  7-9  (dial.)  knorr, 
9  nurr.  [ME.  knorre,  knurre,  corresp.  to  MDn., 
MLG.,  MHG.  knorre  (Du.  knor,  G.  knorre(n\ 
Sw.  dial,  knurr,  knurra  hard  swelling,  knot,  knob ; 
ulterior  etym.  uncertain.  The  ME.  word  may  be  ; 
older  than  the  quotations  show:  cf.  the  related 
KNURNED.] 

1 1.  A  hard  excrescence,  swelling,  or  concretion 
in  the  flesh.  06s.  Cf.  KNOB  si.  i  b. 

£1400  Beryn  2513  Strecching  forth  his  fyngirs,  . .  With-    j 
outen  knot  or  knor  or  eny  signe  of  goute.    1547  BOOKDE    . 
Brev.   Health  (1575)  cix,   Knottes,  knobbes,  knorres,   or 
burres,  the  which  is  in  man's  flesh  or  fatnesse.    1021  MOLLE 
Camerar.  Liv.  Lil'r.  i.  v.  n  Hard  knurs  or  knobs  in  his 
hands  with  working  in  the  fields. 

2.  A  knot  or  hardened  excrescence  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  a  KNAR  ;  a  hard  concretion  or  kernel  in 
stone  ;  any  swollen  formation,  a  bur. 

1545  ELVOT  Diet.,  Bruscum,  a  bunche  or  knur  in  a  tree. 
1548  COOPER,  Centrum, . .  an  hard  knotte  or  knurre  in 


The  bunch  or  knurre  in  the  Maple,  called   Bruscum,  is 
passing  faire.     1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1679)  28  Oaks  bear  also    ] 
a  knur,  full  of  cottony  matter.     1715  BRADLEY  Fain.  Diet.    | 
s.  v.  Seminary,  If  you  raise  your  Trees  of  such  sorts  as  bear 
Knur  or  Burry  Swelling,  set  that  part  into^the  Ground. 


see,  on  the  bole  of  a  beech,  scattered  excrescences  called 
knurs,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  large  marble. 

3.  A  wooden  ball  or  a  hard  knot  of  wood  used 
in  the  north  country  game  of  Knur  and  spell  or 
Spell  and  knur,  resembling  'bat  and  trap',  or 
trap-ball.  Also,  A  similar  ball  used  in  other 
games,  as  hockey. 

1851  House  A.  Words  23  Oct.  139  The  mysterious  game  of 
Nurr  and  spell.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Knor  or 
Gnar,  a  small  ball  of  lignum  vitx  for  playingat  cricket  with, 
or  a  similar  game  which  is  called  '  Spell  and  Knor  .  1868 


and  2  in.  in  depth  screwed  on  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
a  marble.  1872  PRIOR  Croquet  15  Bandy  is  the  same  game 
as  hockey,  and  is  played,  .with  a  wooden  ball  that  . .  is  cut 
from  a  blackthorn  bush  and  called  a  '  knurr  '.  1877  A'.  W. 
Line.  Gloss.,  Knur,  a  hard  wooden  ball  with  which  children 
play.  Ibid.,  A'ur,  a  small  ball,  such  as  that  used  in  the 
game  of  hockey. 

4.  north.  dial.  =  KNURL  2.    (See  quots.) 
1691  RAY  N.  C.  Words  135  A  Knor  or  Knurre,  a  short 
stubbed  dwarfish  Man.     1869  Lonsdale  Gloss.,  Knorr,  a 
dwarfish  fellow,  a  hard  fellow. 

Knurl,  nurl  (nwl),  sb.  Also  7-9  knurle. 
[app.  a  derivative  (?dim.)  of  RNUB;  but  cf.  also 
KNARL,  GNARL  sb.) 

1.  A  small  projection,  protuberance,  or  excres- 
cence ;  a  knot,  knob,  boss,  nodule,  etc. ;  a  small 
bead  or  ridge,  esp.  one  of  a  series  worked  upon  a 
metal  surface  for  ornamentation  or  other  purpose. 

1608  znd  Ft.  Def.  Ministers'  Re/us.  Subscript.  131  [It] 
grew  up  naturally  from  the  roote,  .  .without  knot  or  knurle, 
right  and  streight.  1611  COTGR.,  Goderonner,  . .  to  worke, 
or  set  with  knurles.  Ibid.,  Neud,  a  knot  . .  a  knurre,  or 
knurle  in  trees.  1651  J.  F[REAKE]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos. 
272  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  knurles  of  the  gullet 
is  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  altitude.  1658  R.  WHITE 
tr.  Digby's  Powd.  Symp.  (1660)  117  A  knurle  either  of  waxe, 
gumme,  or  glue.  1773  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  374  Those 
small  fine  blue  knobs,  that  are  to  be  seen  round  the  rim  or 
upper  knurl  of  the  coat  [of  a  sea-anemone].  1806  J.  GRAHAME 
Birds  Scot.  48  The  nest  deep-hollowed,  well-disguised  as  if 
it  were  a  knurll  in  the  bough. 

2.  A  thick-set,   stumpy  person;    a    deformed 
dwarf,   dial. 

1674-91  RAY  S.  $  E.  C.  Words,  Knurl,  a  little  dwarfish 
person.  1793  BURNS  Meg  o'  the  Mill  ii,  The  laird  was  a 
widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl.  1811  WILLAN  W.  Riding  Gloss., 
Knurl,  a  hunch-backed  dwarf. 

3.  A  knurling-tool. 

1879  Sci.  Amer.  XL.  224  Knurls  of  various  patterns  . .  are 
employed  in  '  beading ', '  milling ',  or  knurling  the  heads  of 
screws,  the  handles  of  small  tools,  &c.  Ibid.,  Examples  of 
knurling  done  with  the  different  knurls. 

Knurl,  nurl,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.  The  vbl.  sb. 
knurling  is  recorded  long  before  the  simple  vb.] 
trans.  To  make  knurls,  headings,  or  ridges  (on 
the  edge  of  a  com,  a  screw-head,  etc.)  ;  to  mill,  to 
crenate. 

1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1536/2  A  sunken  groove,  in- 
dented so  as  to  form  the  counter-part  of  the  bead  which  is 
to  be  nurled  on  the  head  of  the  temper-screw.  1879  [see 
KNURL  sb.  3], 

Knurled,  nurled  (nwld),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ED2.]  Having  knurls  wrought  on  the  edge  or 
surface  ;  crenated,  milled. 

1611  COTGR.,  Gaderonnt, . .  knurled,  wrought  or  set  with 
knurles.  1696  Land.  Gas.  No.  3224/4  Lost, . .  a  large 
Knurl'd  Cup  and  Cover  of  French  work.  1705  Ibid.  No. 
4162/4  Two  small  Silver  Salts  nurl'd.  1884  F.  J.  BRITTKN 
Watch  S,  Clockui.  118  There  is  a  knurled  lock-nut  to  ensure 
the  hand  being  held  fait. 


KOB  AN  a. 

Knurling,  nurling  (niValirj),  vbl.  sb.  [See 
KNURL  v.}  The  action  of  the  verb  KNURL;  also 
concr.  knurled  work. 

1611  COTGR.,  Goderon,..^.  fashion  of  imbossement  vsed  by 
Goldsmithes,  &c.,  and  tearmed  knurling.  1862  MAYHKW 
Land.  Labour  IV.  377  Then  you  file  the  edges  of  the  com 
to  perfect  the  '  knerhng '.  1875  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1536/2 
Nurling,  the  indentations  or  fluting  on  the  edges  of  coins, 
the  heads  of  temper  and  set  screws,  and  similar  objects. 

attrib.  1873  KNIGHT  Diet.  Mech.  1536/2  Nurling-tool, 
a  milling-tool.  One  for  indenting  the  heads  of  temper  and 
tangent  screws,  etc.  1879 Sri.Aitter.  XL.  223  Knurling  tool. 

Knu  rling,  -lin,  s6.  Sc.  [f.  KNUR  sb.  4,  or 
KNURL  2 :  see  -ING,  -LING.]  =  KNUBL  sb.  2. 

1794  BURNS  Pastoral  Poetry  iii,  Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin, 
'till  him  rives  Horatian  fame.  1899  J.  LUMSDEN  Edinburgh 
Poems  ff  Songs  149  Ouphes,  knurlms,  goblins,  ghouls. 

Knu'rly,  a.     [f.  KNURL  st>.  +  -y.] 
a.  Having  knurls  or  knots ;   gnarled,    b.   Of 
the  nature  of  a  knurl,  dwarfish. 

1602  MARSTON  Antonio's  Rev.  iv.  iii,  Till  by  degrees  the 
tough  and  knurly  trunke  Be  riv'd  in  sunder.  1610  W. 
FOLKINGHAM  Art  of  Survey  \.  iii.  6  The  high  timbring 
Oake  . .  denotates  a  rich  and  battle  soile :  . .  the  knurly, 
crooked  and  crabbed ..  starueling  bewraies  his  barren  and 
hungrie  bedde.  1758  J.  ADAMS  Diary  3  Dec.,  Wks.  1850 
II.  51  Alittle  knurly,  ill-natured  horse.  liSiGardea  18  Mar. 
182/2  This,  .apple. .is  knurly  and  imperfect  at  first. 

fKnu'rned,  a.  Obs.  In  3  cnurnede,  4 
knorned.  [From  *knurn,  deriv.  foim  of  KNUR 
or  parallel  form  of  KNURL.]  =  next. 

<zi225  Si.  Marker.  10  His  twa  honden  to  his  cnurnede 
cneon  heteueste  ibunden.  13..  Gaw.  A>  Gr.  Knt.  2166 
Hyje  bonkkez  &  brent,  vpon  bobe  halue,  &  ruje  knokled 
knarrez,  with  knorned  stonez. 

Kmrrred,  a.  1 0bs.  Also  5  knorred,  6  knurd. 
[f.  KNUR  +  -ED2.]  Knotted;  rugged,  gnarled. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manlwde  n.  cxxi.  (1869!  120  It  is  a  staf 
for  a  cowheerde,  . .  for  it  is  hard,  and  fcnorred,  and  writhen. 
*577  STANYHURST  Dcscr.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  18/2 
To  cleaue  knurd  knobs  with  crabbed  wedges.  1582  — 
JEneis  i.  (Arb.)  27  Thee  gates  of  warfare  wyl  then  bee 
mannacled  hardly  With  steele  bunch  chayne  knob,  clingd, 
knurd,  and  narrolye  lincked. 

t  Knu-rrish,  a.  Obs. rare-",  [f.  KNUR  +  -ISH1.] 
Knurry. 

1530  PALSGR.  317/1  Knottysshe  knorisshe  or  full  of  knottes, 
neueux. 

t  Knu-rry,  a.  Obs.    [f.  KNUH+-T.] 

1.  Full  of  knurs,  knotty,  gnarled. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  VH.  ix.  71  Wyth  ane  knotty  club 
and  knorry  held.  1582  STANYHURST  sEneis,  etc.  (Arb.)  143 
Thee  knurrye  knob  oake  tree,  ..  in  strength  surpassetha 
smooth  slip.  1601  DEACON  &  WALKER  Spirits  4-  Divels  To 
Rdr.  7  Knottie  or  knurrie  hard  logs  doe  craue  strong  yron 
wedges.  1664  EVELYN  Sylva  (1776)  217  Poplars  and  Abeles 
[onj  coming  to  be  very  old  are  apt  to  grow  knurry  and  out 
i  of  proportion. 

2.  fig.  '  Knotty ',  perplexing. 

1615  CROOKE  Body  of  Man  304  The  second  Question  is 
more  obscure  and  the  more  knurrie  knotte  a  great  deale  to 
riue.  1652  URQUHART  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  225  Set  all  their 
braines  awork  how  to  contrive  the  knurriest  arguments. 

t  Knush,  v.    Obs.  rare.     [Cf.  OE.  cnyssan  to 

strike,  dash,  beat;    OHG.  knusjan,  knussan  to 

dash,  Ger.  knussen  to  push,  beat,  Du.  kneuzen 

|    to  bruise;  also  Ger.  dial,  knuschen  to  crush,  to 

i   knock   or  strike  with  the  fist;    Icel.  knuska  to 

knock,  ill-treat.]     trans.  To  crush. 

13. .  K.  Alls.  1844  (Bodl.  MS.I  Injustes  &  fijttes  nys  obere 
rente  Bot  bones  knusshed  £  hard  dent. 

Knyl,  obs.  f.  KNEEL.  Knyll^e,  obs.  ft".  KNELL. 
i  Knypse  :  see  KNIPSE. 

Ko,  =  quo',  abridged  f.  QUOTH  :  cf.  KA. 

||  Koa  (kJn-a).  [Native  Hawaiian  name.]  A 
valuable  forest-tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a 
species  of  Acacia,  yielding  a  beautiful  dark  wood 
which  is  used  in  building  and  cabinet-work;  the 
bark  is  employed  in  tanning.  Also  attrib. 

1850  SCORESBY  Checker's  Whalem.  Adv.  ii.  (1859)  JQ  Over, 
grown  with  huge  roots  of  the  kamani  and  koa  trees.  1860 
Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  270  Koa,  a  kind  of  Hawaiian 
mahogany.  1887  Science  X.  115  The  remarkable  boards  of 
koa-wood,.  .standing  on  which  they  rode  through  the  surf. 

Koala,  variant  of  KOOLAH. 

II  Kob  (kpb).  [Given  by  Adanson  as  the  native 
name  (among  the  JolorTs)  in  Senegal.]  An  African 
water  antelope  of  the  genus  Kobits,  represented  by 
several  distinct  species. 

1774  GOLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  308  The  Gazelles,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds. . .  The  fifth  he  calls  the  koba, 
and  the  sixth  the  kob.  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  79/2  The  Kob 
(A[ntilope]  koba,  Erxleben)  called  Petite  Vachc  brune,  or 
little  brown  cow,  by  the  French  settlers  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  is  described  as  being  about  the  size  of  the  fallow. 
deer.  1850  Proc.  Zool.  Sac.  133  It  is  called  Dacoi,  or  White 
Mouth,  by  the  Mandingoes,  Kob  and  Koba  by  the  John's. 

Kob,  obs.  form  of  COB  v. 

||  Koba(ko«-ba).  [Given  by  Earth  and  Reichardt, 
as  the  native  name  in  Fulah.]  =  KOB.  But  by 
earlier  naturalists  often  taken  as  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

1774  [see  KOB].  1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  79/1  The  Koba 
(A\ntilope^  koba)  called  Grande  vache  brnne,  or  large  brown 
cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  is  in  size  equal  to  the 
European  stag. 

II  Kobang  (k^'been).  Also  7  coban,  8  cupang. 
[Jap.  ko-ban,  (.  ko  little  +  /'an  (a.  Chinese  fan) 


KOBELLITE. 

division :  cf.  OBANC.]  An  oblong  gold  coin, 
rounded  at  the  comers,  formerly  current  in  Japan. 
The  original  weight  was  121  grains  troy,  but  it 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of  this 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange.  Also 
attrib.  in  f  coban  gold. 

1616  COCKS  Diary  17  Sept.  (1883!  I.  176,  I  receved  two 
bars  Coban  gould  with  ten  ichibos,  of  4  to  a  coban.  1727 
A.  HAMILTON  .\eu<  Ace.  E.  Ind.  II.  86  My  Friend. .com- 
plimented  the  Doctor  with  five  Japon  Cupangs,  or  fifty 
Dutch  Dollars,  1860  Merc.  Marine  Mag.  VII.  57  The  ex- 
portation of  the  gold  coin  called  kobangs  is  permitted.  1897 
Bluckw.  Maff.  Dec.  842/1  Bus  were  essential  for  another 
purpose,  the  purchase  of  kobangs. 

Kobellite  .k^-bebit).  Min.  [Named  1839, 
after  Professor  F.  von  Kobell,  a  German  mineralo- 
gist :  see  -ITE.]  Sulph-antimonide  of  bismuth  and 
lead,  occurring  in  lead-grey  radiated  masses. 

1844  DANA  Min.  (ed.  2)  496  Kobellite  comes  from  the  co- 
balt mine  of  Hvena  in  Sweden.  1886  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser. 
in.  XXXI.  73  Kobellite  from  Colorado. 

Kobil,  obs.  form  of  COBLE,  fishing-boat. 

II  Kobold  (k<?u-b<)ld).     [G.  kobold,  kobolt  (dial. 

kob(b]elt,  kubbclf),  MHG.  kobolt  (chowolt)  =  MDu. 

cobout  (cob/taut,  cmbout,  Du.  kaboutcr) ;   ulterior 

etymology  uncertain. 

Hildebrand,  in  Grimm,  favours  an  original  *kotw<alt)  f. 
take  house,  COVE  si.'  +  stem  of  molten  to  rule,  WIELD  ;  cf. 

OE.  coffodas,  -godu  as  renderings  of  L.  lares-  mdpenates.] 

In  German  folklore  :  a.  A  familiar  spirit,  haunt- 
ing houses  and  rendering  services  to  the  inmates, 
but  often  of  a  tricky  disposition ;  a  brownie. 
b.  An  underground  spirit  haunting  mines  or  caves; 
a  goblin  or  gnome. 

[1635  HwHoooHierarck.  ix.  563  The  Parts  Septentrional! 
are  with  these  Sp'ryts  Much  haunted  ..About  the  places 
where  they  dig  for  Oare.  The  Greekes  and  Germans  call 
them  CobalL  Ikid.  574  Kibaldi.)  1830  SCOTT  Dtmonvl. 
121  The  Kobolds  were  a  species  of  gnomes,  who  haunted 
the  dark  and  solitary  places,  and  were  often  seen  in  the 
mines.  1849  A.  J.  SYMINGTON  Harekell  Chimes  ii  Witch, 
kobold,  sprite,  .and  imp  of  every  kind.  1870  EMERSON  Ssc, 
+  Solit.,  Work  f,  Days  Wks.  iB.An  III.  65  What  of  the 
grand  tools  with  which  we  engineer,  like  kobolds  and 
enchanters?  Jlf.  1870  LOWELL  AtnongniyBks.  Ser.  L  (1873) 
217  There  in  the  corner  is  the  little  black  kobold  of  a  doubt 
making  mouths  at  him. 

Kobold,  obs.  form  of  COBALT. 

Kocatrice,  obs.  form  of  COCKATRICE. 

t  Kocay.  Obs.  rare.    (See  quot.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pan:  281/1  Kocay,  priuy,  cloaca. 

Kock  e,  Kockerell,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  COCK, 
COCKEREL,  etc. 

Kockowe,  obs.  form  of  CUCKOO. 

Kocks  nownes,  perversion  of  God's  wounds  as 
an  oath  :  see  COCK  sb.* 

<"SS3  UDALL  Royster  D.  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  26  Kocks  nownes 
what  meanest  thou  man. 

Kocok-pyntyl,  obs.  form  of  CUCKOO-PINTLE. 

a  1400  Stockh.  Medical  MS.  ii.  731  (Anglia  XVIII.  325) 
Of  dragans  arn  spycis  iij . .  Kocok  pyntyl  is  be  ton. 

Kod,  obs.  form  of  COD  sb.s,  QUOTH  z». 

Kodak  (kiw'daek),  si.  [An  arbitrary  word 
invented  by  Mr.  G.  Eastman  for  trade-mark  pur- 
poses.] A  special  type  of  portable  photographic 
camera  with  a  continuous  roll  of  flexible  sensitized 
film  upon  which  successive  photographic  negatives 
are  made. 

1890  Kodak  Man.  o  The  principal  thing  to  learn  in  using 
the  Kodak  is  to  hold!  it  steady.  1890  Rev.  of  Rev.  II.  489/2 
The  use  of  even  a  Kodak  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  1893  MRS.  C  PRAED  Outlaw  I,  Lawmaker  III 
124  A  clever  young  '  new  chum '. .  who  had  brought  a  Kodak 
took  photographs. 

fig.  1899^.  C.  GOULD  in  Westm.  Gas.  6  Sept.  1/3  Printed 
on  the  endless  roll  of  sensitised  material  with  which  our 
brain  kodaks  are  fitted. 

b.  trans/.  A  photograph  taken  with  a  kodak. 
1895  irestm.  Gaz.  22  Oct.  2/3  That  a  photographer  in 

ambush  could  get  ..  a  'Kodak'  of  the  document,  which 
would  be  legible  under  a  microscope. 

c.  attrib. 

1890  Kodak  Man.  76  Any  Kodak  negative  that  will  make 
a  good  contact  print,  will  make  a  good  enlargement.     1801 
F  HARRISON  in  Watm.  Gaz.  10  Apr.  3/2  The  Kodak  school 

I  romance,  the  snap-shots  at  every  day  realism  with  a  hand 
i 

Kodak  (k/ji'daek),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans,  and 
inlr.  To  photograph  with  a  kodak. 

1891  Anthonys  Photogr.  Bull.  IV.  59  A  next  door  neigh- 
bor, who  is  just  beginning  to  '  kodak  '.     1892  ///.  Sport,  f, 

-ted  upon  kodakine 
every  conceivable  position. 

*>•  fig-  To  'catch'  or  describe  quickly  or  vividly 

<  J3*ir?"*fc  ?ms  2  Dec'  6/'  His  on'y  aim  having  been  to 

£r/A  -j  W"°,cam0e.ra  and  pen  a  few  phases  of  life  Tn  Japan. 

1897  Ihd   2  Mar.  8/2  The  President  of  the  Transvaal    as 

lI?C"/    y^  by    Laliouchere   out   of  Rhodes,      igoo 

i.  Gaz.  22  Jan.  1/2  His  writing  had,  naturally  enough, 

iualmes-lhereare  obvious  drawbacks  in 

tne  process  of  kodaking. 

Hence  Xo  daker,  Xo  dakist,  one  who  photo- 
graphs with  a  kodak  ;  Xo  dakry. 
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here  offered  the  kodakist  is  a  rare  one.  1893  YORK  POWELL 
in  Classical  A'«rr/.  .May  229/1  In  these  days  of  Kodakry,  a 
little  photograph  can  usually  be  secured  of  any  larger 
object  on  the  spot. 

Kode,  Kodeling,  obs.  ff.  COD  si.1,  CODLING  1. 

1340  Durham  Ace.  Rails  (Surtees)  37  In  . .  7  kodeling. 

Kodet  (kiwde-t).  [Arbitrarily  f.  KOD-AK  +  -ET.] 
A  smaller  variety  of  KODAK. 

1894  Forum  V.N".  V.I  June  Advt.,  The  Kodet  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Kodak  family.  1895  ll'esttn.  Gaz.  23  May 
7  'i  All  the  latest  aids  to  war,  such  as  ..  the  field  telephone, 
the  KodeL 

Kodlomb,  obs.  f.  cade-lamb :  see  CADE  si? 

Kodpeasid ;  see  COD-PIECED. 

I!  Koel  (kJu-el;.    Also  ooel,  koil.    [Hindi  Mil, 

f.  Skr.  tokila]    A  cuckoo  of  the   genus  Eudy- 

namis,  esp.  the  E.  honorata  of  India,  and  the  E. 

Jlindersi  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia. 

1826  ERSKINE  tr.  Bakers  Mem.  323  note.  The  koel  ..  has 

a  kind  of  song,  and  is  the  nightingale  of  Hindustan.     1834 

A.    PRINSEP  Baboo  I.    ii.    18  The    ever-green    shrubberies 

formed.. a  sheltered  choir  for  the  mango-bird,  the  meina, 

and  the  coel.     1865  GOULD  Handkk,  Birds  Australia  I. 

632  Australian  Koel.     1886  R.  KIPLING  Departm.  Ditties, 

etc.  (1899)  113  The  rose  has  lost  its  fragrance,  and  the  kail's 

note  is  .strange.     1888  GOULD  Birds  New  Guinea  IV.  pi.  s,  i 

The  Koels  or  Black  Cuckoos  of  the  genus  Eudynattiys. 
Koenleinite  vko-nbinsit).  Min.  [Named  \Kon- 

leinif)  1838,  after  Kcenlein,  its  discoverer:  see-iTE.] 

A  reddish-brown  hydrocarbon,  found  in  the  brown 

coal  of  Uznach,  Switzerland. 
1861  in  ERISTOW  Gloss.  Min. 
Kcettigite  (ko-tigsit;.    Min.     [Named,  1850, 

after  O.  Kottig  :  see  -ITE.]     Hydrous  arsenate'of 

zinc,  containing  also  cobalt  and  nickel. 

1850  DANA  Min.  (ed.  3)  487  Kottigite  ..  [occurs]  in  crusts 

with  a  crystalline  surface. 

Kof,  var.  of  COF^E  a.  and  adv.  Obs.,  quick  (ly. 

II  Koff  (kpf ).  Naut.  rare.  Also  kuff.  [Du.  kof.} 
A  clumsy  sailing-vessel  with  two  masts,  used  by  the 

Dutch,  Germans,  Danes,  etc. 

1794  Rigging  f,  Seamanship  I.  238  Koffszxt  Dutch  vessels 
of  burthen,  with  a  main  and  fore  mast,  and  a  large  spritsail 
set  abaft  each.  1858  in  SIMMONDS  Diet.  Trade.  1805  Times 
19  Nov.  105  Danish  kuff  '  Gebrceders  '  Nyhuis  . .  is  ashore 
at  Thisted. 

Koffle,  variant  of  COFFLE,  a  caravan. 

t  Koffry.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-  '.  In  5  koffre.  [?  f. 
COFE  sb.  bargain,  pedlar  +  -BT.]  Bargaining, 
peddlery. 

c  1470  HENRY  Wallace  vm.  526  Thai  sawft  na  Sotlieroun 
for  thair  gret  riches  ;  Off  sic  koffre  he  callit  hot  wretchitnes. 

II  Koft.  E.  Indian.  Also  9  kuft.  [See  next.] 
attrib.  in  toft-work  —  next. 

1880  BIRDWOOD  Ind.  Arts  163  One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  kuft  work  of  the  Panjab.  1883  J.  L.  KIPLING  in 
Harpers  Mag.  June  62/2  Modern  damascening,  or  koft. 
work,  :s  apt  to  degenerate  into  . .  meaningless  ornament. 
1883  Daily  News  3  July  2/2  This,  .can  be  well  studied  in 
the  '  Koft ',  or  steetware  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold 

II  Koftgari  (Mtgirf).  E.  Indian.  Also  koft- 


KOLLOXYLIN. 

!  I'tiltd  Profh.  II,  Others  mix  the  Robot's  jetty  die,  To  eive 
that  long,  dark  languish  to  the  eye.  1875  EMERSON  Lett.  * 
Soc.  Aims  vm.  195  The  cohol,  the  cosmetic  by  which  pearls 
and  eyebrows  are  indelibly  stained  black.  1877  A.  B.  ED- 
withKoht  *'5  ThCir  eveswere  blaclL 


J3s: 

».  uTheoppor" 


garee.  [Urdu  (Pers.)  (^ToJ^  kuft-,  koftgari 
'beaten-work,'  f.  kuftan  to  beat  +  -gari  making, 
work.]  A  kind  of  Indian  damascene-work,  in 
which  a  pattern  traced  on  steel  is  inlaid  with  gold. 
1874  BiRDWoooin  Cole  Obj.  IndianArt  60  Even  European 
tradesmen  gave  their  orders  for  koftgaree  through  me.  1874 
COLE  ibid.  121  Armour  of  kuftgari  . .  was  worn  by  the  Sikh 
horsemen.  1887  HLNTER  Imp.  Gaz.  India  XII.  447  The 
famous  koftgdri  or  damascene  work  manufactured  at  Kotli 

Kog,  kogg(e,  obs.  ff.  COG  l  and  *.  Kogh,  obs. 
f.  Coo  sbl  Koghe,  koghwhe,  obs.  ff.  COUGH. 

IlKogia  (kOT-d3ia).  [Mod.L.]  A  genus  of 
pygmy  sperm-whales. 

1898  F.  T.  BULLEN  Cruise  Cachalot  x.  (1900)  127  It  was 
but  a  school  of  kogia  or  '  short-headed  '  cachalots.  1900 
Daily  Nrws  22  Mar.  6/3  One  of  the  whales,  known  as  the 
Kogia,  is  peculiar  from  the  inferior  position  of  its  mouth. 
J.his  gives  to  the  creature,  ..a  curiously  shark-like  aspect. 

II  Koh-i-noor  (k0"-hi|nu.u).  [Pers..y  jjf  koh-i 
nur  mountain  (koK)  of  light  (nfir).]  An  Indian 
diamond,  famous  for  its  size  and  history,  which 
became  one  of  the  British  Crown  jewels  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjanb  in  1849;  hence,  allu- 
sively, any  magnificent  large  diamond ;  Jig.  some- 
thing that  is  the  most  precious  or  most  superb  of 
its  kind. 

1849  THACKERAV  Pendennis  Ixvi,  Miss  Laura  Bell  . .  had 
such  a  sparkling  and  brilliant  koh-i-noor  in  her  bosom,  as  is 
even  more  precious  than  that  famous  jewel.  1863  A.  B. 
GROSART  Small  Sins  (ed.  2)  34  The  tiniest  flaw  or  fracture 
in  a  diamond  vitiates  the  whole  gem— be  it  a  very 
Koh-i-noor.  1892  igM  Cent.  Feb.  213  The  great  kohinoor  of 
reciprocated  affection.  1897  Westm.  Gaz.  23  June  2/3  A 
scene  at  once  so  varied,  so  magnificent.  ..  It  is,  verily,  the 
Koh.i-Noor  of  spectacles. 

II  Kohl1  (ko-h'l,  k<M).  Also  8  kohhel,  9 
koohhel,  kohol,  cohol.  [Arab.  Js£  kuKl,  koh'l; 
see  ALCOHOL.]  A  powder  used  in  the  East  to  darken 
the  eyelids,  etc.,  usually  consisting  of  finely 
powdered  antimony. 

1799  W.  G.  BROWNE  Trav.  Africa,  etc.  xxi.  318  If  any 

>-•  applied  in  these  Jlussioni  ..  it  is  generally  kohhel 

(calx  of  tin  mined  with  sheep's  fat).    1817  MOORE  Lalla  R., 


Kohl-,  abbrev.  of  next. 

1880  Daily  New,  ,8  Oct.  3/,  No  bright  green  leaf  of  beet 
or  turnip,  or  paler  tops  of  kohl  or  swede. 

Kohlrabi,  kohl-rabi  (kjulra-bi).  Also 
erron.  khol-.  [G.  kohlrabi  -also  formerly  kol-, 
haKf)-,  kaulirabi,  and  dial.  koll^rSivt)  i"6th  c. 
ad.  It.  cavott  (or  cauli  rape.  pi.  of  cavolo  rafa 
(F.<r>kK->-azvO  'cole-rape':  the  first  element  beimr 
assimilated  to  G.  kohl  (earlier  ad.  L.  caulis,  COLE 
J*.1).]  A  cabbage  with  a  turnip- shaped  stem 
varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle 
in  England,  and  as  a  vegetable  in  India  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  turnip-cabbage. 

1807  VANCOUVER  Agr,c.  Dctm  (1813)  191  The  khol  rabi 
or  above-ground  turnip  cabbage.  1808  J.  C.  CURWEN  Hint, 
fee*,  '""it'it?  50  I  he  ground  was  cropped  with  ..  one 
[acre]  of  kohlrabL  1851  SIEPHENS  Bit.  of  Farm  (ed.  2)  II 
88/2  Two  varieties  of  Kohl  rabi  are  cultivated— the  green 
and  the  purple.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  9  Sept.  i7/,  A 
large  breadth  of  kohl-rabi,  which  was  a  fair  plant  1800 
RIDER  HAGGARD  in  LoHXm.  Mag.  512  The  kohlrabi  are 
coming  up  on  the  new-drained  field. 

Kointise,  Koir,  obs.  ff.  QUAIKTISE,  COIR. 

Kok,  obs.  form  of  COCK,  COOK. 

II  Kokako  (koka-ko).  [Maori.]  The  New  Zea- 
land YS  attle-crow  or  Wattle-bird,  Glaucopis  cinerea 
and  G.  wilsoni. 

1873  BUTLER  Birds  N.  Zeal.  (1888)  I.  3  In  disposition  the 
Kokako  inherits  the  true  characteristics  of  the  Crow  family 
Ibid.  II.  316  The  rich  flute-notes  of  the  Kokako  ..  in  the 
low  timber  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  1882  T.  H  POTTS 
Out  in  Optn  194  iMorris)  The  kokako  loving  a  moist  tem- 
perature will  probably  soon  forsake  its  ancient  places  of 
resort. 

Kokall,   obs.  f.  COCKLE.      Kokam,  var.   of 

Cocuii.    Kokatrice,  obs.  f.  COCKATRICE.    Koke 

=  quake,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  QUAKE  v. ;  obs.  f.  COOK  sb 

t  Ko-kell,  a.  Obs.  [Cf.  COCKLE  a.,  COCKLE  v.*] 
1  Unsteady,  wavering,  shaky. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  2588  (MS.  D)  Commandes  hys 
knyghtez  ouer  to  carve;  bai  bed  kokell  hertes,  Seghen  be 
streme  be  so  styff,  bai  stoned  IA.  stonaid)  be  helder. 

tKoken.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?a.  F.  coquin.} 
1  Rogue,  rascal. 

1500-20  DUNBAR  Points  Ixiii.  48  Thrimlaris  and  thriftaris 
[?  thristarisj  as  tiay  war  woid  i  Kokenis,  and  kennis  na  man 
it  gade. 

Kokeney,  Koker,  Kokerel(le,  Kokery, 
Kokeswayne,  obs.  ff.  COCKNEV,  COCKER,  COCK- 
EREL, COOKERY,  COCKSWAIX. 

Koket,  var.  COCKET  sb*  Obs.,  leavened  bread. 

Kokewold(e,  obs.  forms  of  CUCKOLD  rf.i 

II  Kokila  (ktfu-kila).  Also  8  cocila,  o  kokeela 
[Skr.  kokila.}  =  KOEL. 

1791  SIR  W.  JONES  Lett.  (1821)  II.  157  (Stanf.)  The  cocila 
sing  charmingly  here  in  the  spring.  1812  MARIA  GRAHAM 
Jrnl.  Rcsid.  India  22  The  mina,  the  kokeela,  and  a  few 
other  birds  of  song. 

II  Koko.  Also  oooo,  Cocco.  [Jfoko,  native  name 
in  Fanti  lang.]  The  taro-plant,  Cohcasia  esculenta, 
of  West  Africa. 

1874  C.  A.  GORDON  Life  Gold  Coast  30  Another  root  that 
was  used  for  the  table  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  . .  their 
ordinary  name,  indeed,  was  Cocos.  1897  MARV  KINGSLEV 
W.  Africa  292  Koko  is  better  than  yam,  I  may  remark, 
because  it  is  heavier.  Ikid.  601  A  plantation  of  giant  kokos 
mid-leg  deep  in  most  excellent  fine  mould. 

II  Kokoon  (kok«-n)i  kokong  (k0kj>rj),  ji.l 
[Sechuana  kgokon  or  khokong.}  A  large  antelope 
(Antilope  taurina}  of  South  Africa. 

1806  SIR  J.  BARROW  Journ.  Leetatoo  409  It  was  called  by 
the  Booshuanas  the  Kokoon.  1822  BURCHELL  Trav.  II.  x. 
278  The  Bichuanas  call  it  Kokun  (Kokoon),  or  rather,  with 
a  nasal  sound  of  the  N,  Kokung  (Kokoong".  1834  Penny 
Cycl.  II.  91/1  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  kokoon  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  gnu,  but  it  possesses  neither  the  speed, 
spirit,  nor  activity  of  that  animal.  1857  LIVINGSTONE  Trav. 
vii.  135  The  kokong  or  gnu,  kama  or  hartebeest  . .  and  the 
giraffe. 


. 

Kokoon  (kok«-n),rf.-    [Singhalese.]    A  large 
forest  tree,    Kokoona   zeylanica,    growing   in   the 
central  provinces  of  Ceylon. 
1866  Treas.  Bat.  650/1. 

Kokum,  var.  COCUM.  Kokur,  obs.  f.  COCKER 
sii.1,  a  quiver.  Kokylle,  obs.  f.  COCKLE.  Kola, 
var.  of  COLA.  Kold,  Kole,  obs.  ff.  COLD,  COAL, 
COOL.  Koleye,  variant  of  COLET  v. 

t  Kolfysch,  obs.  form  of  COAL-FISH. 

1338  Durham  Ace.  Rolls  (Surtees)  35  In  xl  kolfysch,  4$. 

Kolibri,  var.  COLIBHI.  Kolier,  Kolk,  obs.  ff. 
COLLIER,  COLK  2.  Kollow,  var.  COLLOW  sb. 

Kollozylin  (k^Ip'ksilin).  [f.  Gr.  xoAAo-,  comb. 
form  of  *oX\d  glue,  gum  +  OXTLIN.]  A  form  of 
pyroxylin  or  nitro-cellulose  less  highly  nitrated 
than  common  gun-cotton. 

1884  EISSLER  Moii.  High  Explosh'es  120  7'he  time  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  cotton  into  kolloxyline  de| 
on   the  state  of  concentration  of  the  nitric   . 


KOLPO-. 

Nitrocellulose  (kolloxyline  ..).  This  substance  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  gun-cotton,  which  is  not  soluble  in  alco- 
holic elher. 

Kollyrite,  variant  of  COLLYBITE. 

Kolpo-,  var.  of  COLPO-,  from  Gr.  KoXiroi  bosom, 
womb,  used  to  form  pathological  and  surgical 
terms  relating  to  the  vagina,  as  kolpocele,  COLPO- 
CELE,  etc. 

t  Kolte,  Kolys,  obs.  ff.  COLT  sb.,  CULLIS  sb.\ 

Komande,  Komli,  Kommende,  obs.  ff. 
COMMAND,  COMELY,  COMMEND. 

Kompo'logy.  rare~1.  [ad.  late  Gr.  «o/tiro- 
\oyla,  f.  KOfniroi  boast  +  -\oyia  speaking.]  Boasting 
or  vaunting  speech. 

1854  W.  OSBORN  Monum.  Hist.  Egypt  I.  409  They  are 
mere  kompolog^esj  mythic  fables,  invented  by  the  Alex- 
andrian  apologists  of  Egypt. 

Kon,  kon(n)e,  obs.  ff.  CAN  v.,  CON  v. 

Kongsbergite  (k^-nzbaigait).  Mill.  [Named, 
1872,  from  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  where  found  : 
see  -ITE.]  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury 
occurring  with  arquerite.  1880  DANA  Mitt.  App.  ii.  32. 

Kongyr,  obs.  form  of  CONGER  1. 

Ko'nilite.    Min.     [f.  Gr.  nova  dust  +  -LITE. 

So  named  in  1821  by  MacCulloch,  who  had  previously 
(1819)  called  it  CONITE,  unaware  that  this  had  previously 
(1795)  been  applied  by  Retzius  to  a  variety  of  dolomite.] 

A  powdered  form  of  silica  found  in  the  cavities 
of  trap.  1821  MAcCuLLOCH  in  Q.  frit!.  Sf.  XI.  219. 

Koniuckite  (ko"'nirjkait).  Min.  [Named,  1884, 
after  Prof.  L.  G.  de  Koninck,  of  Liege  :  see  -ITB.] 
Hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  found,  at  Vise  in 
Belgium,  in  small  globular  forms  with  a  radiated 
structure. 

1885  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  III.  XXIX.  342  Koninckite,* 
new  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron. 

Konite,  variant  of  CONITE. 

Konne,  obs.  form  of  CAN  zi.l,  CON  ».i 

Konnlng,  -yng,  konyng,  obs.  ff.  CUNNING. 

Konyne,  -yng,  obs.  forms  of  CONY  sl>. 

Koo,  variant  of  Co  1  Obs.,  jackdaw, 

II  Kooch.ah.bee  (k»<,tfa-b»).  [American  Ind.] 
The  larva  of  a  fly,  Ephydra  californica,  found  in 
enormous  quantities  in  Lake  Mono  in  California. 

When  dried  in  the  sun  and  the  shell  rubbed  off  these 
worms  form  a  very  important  article  of  food  among  the 
Indians. 

1885  BREWER  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  432  My  guide,  an 
old  hunter  there,  told  me  that  everything  fattens  in  the 
season  of  the  koo-chah-bee ;  that  ducks  get  very  fat. 

Koodoo,  kudu  (k«-d«).  Also.  8  koedoe,  8-9 
ooodoo,  9  koudou.  [Xosa-Kaffir,  given  as  iqudu 
in  Davis'  Kaffir  Diet.  (1872).]  A  large  and  hand- 
some antelope  (Slrepsiceros  Kudu}  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  southern  half  of  the  African, 
continent,  having  a  brown  coat  marked  with 
vertical  white  stripes ;  the  male  has  spirally-twisted 
horns,  attaining  in  full-grown  specimens  a  length 
of  3  feet  or  more. 

1777  G.  FORSTER  I'ciy.  round  World  I.  84  The  Coodoo,  or 
Kolben's  bock  ohne  namen  fgoat  without  a  name).  1785  — 
tr.  Sparrman's  Voy.  CapeG.  H.  II.  213  Koedoe  is  the  name 
given  by  the  colonists  to  a  beautiful  tall  gazel  with  long 
and  slender  shanks.  iSoz  Spcrting  Mag.  XX.  141  The 
n'gou  and  koadou  are  also  inhabitants  of  Caffraria.  1866 
LIVINGSTONE  Last  Jrnls.  (1873)  I.  vii.  161,  I  got  a  fine  male 
Kudu.  1879  ATCHERLEY  Trip  Boerland  155  Advancing., 
with  their  beautiful  spiral  horns  towering  high  above  them, 
were  two  magnificent  koodoos. 

II  Kookaburra  (k»:kabj)-ra).  [Native  Austra- 
lian :  given  as  knkfdiurra  by  Ridley  KAmilaroi, 
p.  2 1 .]  The  Laughing  Jackass  of  Australia  ( Dacelo 
gigas) ;  the  GOBURRA. 

1890  Argus  (Melbourne)  25  Oct.  4/5  You  might  hear  the 
last  hoot  of  the  kookaburra  then.  1899  Westm.  Gaz.  10 
Apr.  8/1  Offers  of  Australian  animals  and  birds  from  emus 
to  kookaburras. 

Koolah,  koala  (k«-la).  Australia.  Also 
9  coola(h,  kool-la.  [Native  name :  given  as 
kill/a  in  Dippil,  kula  on  George's  River  (Ridley 
Ki'unilar6i,  pp.  64,  104);  koala  was  perhaps  orig. 
a  misreading  of  koala.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
town  Coolah  in  New  South  Wales.]  An  arboreal 
marsupial  mammal  of  Australia  (Phascolarctos 
cinereus),  of  an  ashen-grey  colour,  small,  clumsy, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  sloth  in  form,  and 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  eucalyptus.  Also  called 
the  Australian  or  Native  Bear. 

1808  HOME  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  305  The  koala  is 
another  species  of  the  wombat.  The  natives  call  it  the 


species,  with  a  false  belly.     1827  CUNNINGHAM  N.  S.  11  'alts 


_8cn 

DARWIN  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1878)  382  The  climbing,  leaf<ating 

koala. 

Koolestocke,  obs.  f.  cole-stock:  COLE  j/'.1  3. 
Koomiss,  variant  of  Korstiss. 
Koorbash,  variant  of  KOURHASR. 
VOL.  V. 
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Kooskoosoo,  variant  of  Conscocssoti. 

Koot,  -e,  obs.  forms  of  COAT. 

Kootbah,  Kootoo,  var.  KHDTBAH,  KOTOW. 

Kope,  obs.  form  of  Corn  rf.l 

Kopec(k,  -peek,  -pek,  variants  of  COPECK. 

Koper,  obs.  form  of  COPPER  s6.1 

II  Kopje  (k?'pi).  Also  koppie,  kopjie,  koppje. 
[Du.  kopje,  dim.  of  kop  head,  Cop  sb.-  (The  dim. 
ending  -je  has  usually  sunk  in  colloquial  Du.  to -»'.)] 
In  South  Africa  :  A  small  hill. 

1881  Contcinp.  Rev.  Feb.  226  The  insurgents  strongly 
posted  in  a  rocky  '  koppie  '.  1883  OLIVE  SCHREINER  Afr. 
Farm  viii.  (1890)  216  There  at  the  foot  of  the  '  kopje  '  goes 
a  Kaffir.  1899  Athenzum  30  Sept.  450/1  The  gallant  deeds 
of  the  kopje  and  the  karroo. 

Comb.  1900  Daily  Tel.  25  Jan.  5/2  A  stretch  of  kopje- 
strewn,  river-cut  country. 

Koppite  (kjrpait).  Min,  [Named,  1875,  after 
Prof.  Kopp  of  Heidelberg  :  see  -ITE.]  Columbate 
of  calcium,  sodium,  and  the  cerium  metals,  found 
in  transparent  brown  crystals. 

1880  DANA  Afiii.  App.  ii.  32  Koppite  . .  occurs  with  apatite 
and  magnoferrite  in  a  granular  limestone  near  Schelingen, 
Kaiserstuhlgebirge,  Baden. 

Koprolith,  variant  of  COPHOLITH. 

Kopy,  obs.  form  of  COPY. 

t  Korahl,  obs.  form  of  CORRAL  sb. 

1785  Europ.  Mag.  VIII.  360  A  certain  korahl, .  .in  which 
most  of  the  elephants  in  Ceylon  are  caught. 
Korait,  variant  of  KUAIT. 
Koran  *  (kora-n,  kcw-raen}.     Also  7  core,  cur- 

rawn,  9  coran,  kuran.  [a.  Arab,  u  \ji  qurdn,  qordn 

recitation,  f.  qarata  to  read :  cf.  ALCORAN.]  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans,  consisting  of 
revelations  orally  delivered  at  intervals  by  Moham- 
med, and  collected  in  writing  after  his  death :  it 
is  in  Arabic,  and  consists  of  1 1 4  surahs  or  chapters. 

1625  PL'RCHAS  Pilgrims  II.  III.  v.  264  [Nicetas]  Anathema- 
tiseth  the  Core,  that  is,  Mahomets  Scripture,  and  all  his 
learning.  1665  SIR  T.  HERBERT  Trav.  (1677)  271  Gunnet.. 
imposed  that  new  Currawn  as  they  term  it  upon  the  Persian. 
1735  BOLINGBROKK  Lett.  Study  Hist.  iv.  (1777)  97  Maraccio's 
refutation  of  the  Koran.  1781  GIBBON  Decl.  fy  F.  xxviii.  I II .  93 
w0te,The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahome- 
tan religion,  above  a  century,  ..  possessed  the  Koran,  with 
the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  1813  BYRON  Corsair 
i.  ii,  And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust.  1841 
ELPHINSTONE  Hist.  Ind.  II.  316  To  dispose  him  to  question 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Koran.  1867  LADY  HERBERT 
Cradle  L.  vii.  173  We  reached  a  wall  and  gateway  with  in- 
scriptions from  the  Kuran. 

Koran  '*  (kora-n).  [ad.  S.  African  Du.  kor-  or 
knorhaan,  f.  kor-,  knor-,  an  imitation  of  the  bird's 
cry  (cf.  Du.  korren  to  coo,  knorren  to  grumble, 
snarl)  +  haan  cock.  (In  Holland  korhaan  is  the 
woodcock;  cf.  Ger.  kurrhahn  heathcock.)]  The 
name  given  to  certain  species  of  South  African 
bustards,  of  genus  Eupodoles,  esp.  E.  afra. 

'775  MASSON  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  317  The  fields 
abounded  also  with  korhaans  (a  kind  of  bustard).  1819 
STEPHENS  Gen.  Zoot.  XI.  451  [Otis  a/ra]  Native  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  called 
Korhane,  or  Knorhaan,  from  its  cry.  1850  R.  G.  GUMMING 
HuH/er's  Life  S.  Afr.  (ed.  2)  I.  49,  I  saw  and  shot  the  black 
koran,  an  excellent  game-bird,  allied  to  the  bustards,  so 
abundant  throughout  South  Africa.  1880  P.  GILI.MORE  On 
Ditty  1 06,  I  observed  a  new  variety  of '  koran  '  on  these  flats 
..a  brown-coloured  species. 

Koranic  (korse-nik,  -a'nik),  a.  Also  co-.  [f. 
KORAN  1  +  -1C.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

1811  H.  MARTYN  Diary  in  Mem.  (1825)  in.  368,  I  produced 
another  sentence,  and  begged  to  know  why  it  was  inferior  to 
the  Koranic  one.  1858  W.  MUIR  Life  Mahomet  (1861)  I. 
p.  Ixxxi,  Romantic  legends  ..reared  upon  the  authority  of 
a  Coranic  basis.  1884  J.  PAYNE  Tales  fr.  Arabic  II.  229 
note,  This  belief  is  summed  up  in  the  Koranic  saying, 
'  Verily,  the  commandment  of  God  is  a  prevenient  decree '. 

Korck,  korke,  Korn,  var.  CORK  v*,  CORN. 

Koren,  korn,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  CHOOSE  v. 

t  Kornack,  obs.  var.  CARNAC,  elephant-driver. 

1785  Europ.  Mag.  VIII.  362  The  kornack  sits  on  the  tame 
antmal  with  his  sharp-pointed  hook.  1785  Eng.  Rev.  VI.  100 
These  kornacks  or  huntsmen  have  a  trifling  pension. 

Korner,  obs.  form  of  CORNER. 

Komeru'pine.  Min.  [Named,  1884,  after 
A.  N.  Kornerup,  a  Danish  geologist:  see  -INE.] 
A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  somewhat 
like  sillimanite,  found  in  prismatic  aggregates. 

1892  in  DAXA  Min.  (ed.  6). 

II  Koromiko(k(>r<!fmrko).  [Maori  name.]  A  New 
Zealand  shrub,  a  white-flowered  arborescent  species 
of  Veronica  ( V.  salicifolia}. 

1855  R.  TAYLOR  Te  Ika  a  Maui  454  (Morris)  Koromiko. . 
bears  a  tapering-shaped  flower  of  a  purplish  white.  1872 
DOMETT  Kanolfl.  i.  2  A  ditch,  With  flowering  koromiko 
rich.  1884  BRACKEN  Lays  Maori  21  The  early  breeze  That 
played  among  the  koromiko's  leaves. 

KorOSCOpy  (korp-sWpi).  [f.  Gr.  Kvpr;  pupil  + 
-aitoiria  from  -axoiroi  watching,  observing.]  Lan- 
dolt's  name  for  the  'shadow-test'  for  the  refraction 
of  the  eye.  1887  in  Syd.  Sec.  Lex. 

Korray,  variant  of  CONREY  Obs. 

Korse,  ohs.  form  of  CORSE  sb. 

Korue(n,  var.  corvm,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  CARVE  v. 


KOTWAL, 

Kos,  koss,  var.  Coss  sb.2,  a  measure  of  2  miles. 

Kosack,  variant  of  COSSACK. 

t  Kosche,  a.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [cf.  Gael,  cbsach 
full  of  holes  or  crevices,  f.  cbs  hole,  cave.]  Hollow. 

1513  DOUGLAS  sEneis  v.  viii.  55  The  mekle  kosche  fir  tre 
[L.  cavapinus}. 

Kosen,  -in,  -yn,  obs.  forms  of  COUSIN. 

II  Kosher  (k^u'jai',  a.  (st>.)  Also  coshar, 
cosher,  koscher.  [Heb.  "HM,  kosher  right.] 
Right,  good;  applied  to  meat  and  other  food 
prepared  according  to  the  Jewish  law. 

1851  MA  VHEW  £#«</.  Labour  (1861)  II.  121  The  meat  killed 
according  to  the  Jewish  law  is  known  as  '  Coshar  '.  1864 
Times  4  Aug.  Advt.t  They  will  be  supplied  with  Kosher 
meat  of  the  best  quality.  1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  vi. 
1 1893)  66  The  butter  and  cheese  were  equally  kosher,  coming 
straight  from  Hebrew  Hollanders.  1892  M.  WILLIAMS 
Round  London  (1893)  107  We  [Jews]  get  our  kosher  meat 
killed  in  our  own  way  by  our  co-religionists  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses. 

b.  Hence  of  shops,  houses,  etc.,  where  such 
food  is  sold  or  used. 

1889  N.  $  Q.  ?th  Ser.  VIII.  85  The  defendant  kept  a 

'kosher '  shop.  1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  1. 250, 1  should 

have  to  keep  a  kosher  house,  or  look  how  people  would  talk. 

B.  eiiift.  as  sb.  'Kosher'  food;  also,  a 'kosher' 

shop. 

1886  W.  J.  TUCKER  E.  Europe  125  Would  we  have  to  feed 
her  on '  Koscher '  ?  1889  N.  i,  Q.  7th  Ser.  VI 1 1.  85  The  Jews 
had  to  buy  all  the  things  they  required  for  the  Passover 
from  a  'kosher  '.  1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  \.  xii.  (1893) 
119  He  was  almost  ashamed  to  ask  whether  he  could  eat 
Kosher  there . 

Hence  Xo'sher  v.,  to  prepare  (food)  according 
to  Jewish  ritual. 

1892  ZANGWILL  Childr.  Ghetto  viii.  (1893)  83  She  . .  would 
never  fail  to  light  the  Sabbath  candles  nor  to  kosher  the 
meat. 

Kosschen,  Kost(e,  Kostome,  Kostorell, 
obs.  ff.  CUSHION,  COAST,  CUSTOM,  COSTREL. 

Kot,  obs.  form  of  COAT,  COT  sb.1,  CUT  v. 

II  Kotal  (kou-tsel).  E.  Ind.  [Pushto  Jj^f  kotal 
mountain  pass.]  The  pass  over  a  mountain ;  a  col; 
the  ridge  or  summit  of  a  pass. 

1880  Times  15  Oct.  4/2  The  three  Afghan  guns  on  the 
ridge,  or  kotal,  as  these  ascents  are  called  in  Afghanistan. 
1890  Ibid.  31  Jan.  8/3  From  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
totals  the  traveller  descends  on  to  a  level . .  plain.  1897  LD. 
ROBERTS  41  I'rs.  India  xxxiv.  (1898)  282  By  noon  the  kotal 
was  reached. 

Kote,  obs.  form  of  COAT,  COTE. 

t  Kotle-loft,  obs.  var.  COTLOFT,  cockle-loft, 
COCK-LOFT. 

1661  WOOD  Life  19  Feb.  (O.  H.  S.)  I.  382,  I  laid  up 
4  broken  fir  boxes  in  the  kotleloft. 

II  Koto  (k<>u-t<?).  [Japanese.]  A  Japanese  musical 
stringed  instrument  played  with  both  hands. 

It  has  thirteen  silk  strings  stretched  over  a  long  box  as 
a  resoriance  chamberj  each  string  having  a  bridge  of  its  own, 
by  shifting  of  which  it  is  tuned. 

1864  ENGEL  Mus,  Anc.  Nations  46  The  strings  of  the 
koto  are  generally  twanged  with  small  plectra  fastened  on 
the  fingers  of  the  performer. 

II  Kotow  (ktftau-),  sb.  Also  kow  -tow,  -too,  ko- 
too,  -tou,  ka-tou,  koo-too.  [Chinese  k'o-t'ou,  f. 
l;o  knock  +  fou  the  head.]  The  Chinese  custom  of 
touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead  in  the  act 
of  prostrating  oneself,  as  an  expression  of  extreme 
respect,  submission,  or  worship. 

1804  BAKROW  Trail.  China  (1806)  213  The  Chinese  were 
determined  they  should  be  kept  in  the  constant  practice  of 
the  koo-too,  or  ceremony  of  genuflection  and  prostration. 
1817  ELLIS  yrnl.  Emb.  China  213  Lord  Macartney's  per- 
formance of  the  ko-tou  was  asserted.  1845  Athmatum 
22  Feb.  193  He  felt  some  reluctance  when  called  upon  to 
perform  the  ko-tow.  1864  D.  F.  RENNIE  Brit.  A  rmsN.  China 
232  note,  The  kowtow  is  the  Chinese  obeisance  indicating 
extreme  respect. 

b.  Jig.  An  act  of  obsequious  respect. 

1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  230  Thus  speaks  the  high-priest  of 
fashion,  and  the  beau  jrronde  perform  the  koo-too  with  all 
imaginable  submission.  1865  CARLVI.E  Fredk.  Gt.  (1872)  VI. 
xvi.  ix.  235  Voltaire  from  of  old  had  faithfully  done  his 
kowtoos  to  this  King  of  the  Sciences. 

Kotow  (k<?tau-),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
perform  the  kotow. 

1864  D.  F.  RENNIE  Brit.  Arms  N.  China  232  He  kow- 
towed to  him  in  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  follow  his  advice  and 
give  up  opium.  1892  Mission.  Herald  (Boston)  Aug.  326 
The  literary  graduates  kneel  and  kotow  before  each  one  of 
these  shrines.  Ibid.,  A  tien,  or  cushion,  to  kneel  on  in 
kotowing. 

b.  Jig.  To  act  in  an  obsequious  manner. 

1826  DISRAELI  Viv.  Grey  ii.  xii,  The  Marquess  kotooed 
like  a  first-rate  Mandarin,  and  vowed  '  that  her  will  was  his 
conduct '.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  578/2  The  doctor 
kowtowed  to  him. 

Hence  Kotowing  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a.  Also 
Kotowism,  the  practice  of  kotowing. 

1836  T.  HOOK  G.  Gumey  II.  55  Hull,  who  watched  his 
worship  with  an  almost  Koo-too-ing  kindness.  1837  —  Jack 
Brag  viii,  The  little  group  in  the  full  exercise  of  Koo-too. 
ism.  1848  THACKKRAV  Bk.  oj  Snafo  xxxvi,  It  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  bowing  and  kotooing. 

Kottabos,  -bus,  variants  ot  COTTABUS. 

II  Kotwal  (kp-twal).  East  fnd.  Forms :  6-7 
catual(l,  7  outwal(l,  coute-,  cotoval,  8  oaut- 
waul,  catwal,  9  outwahl,  -wal,  -waul,  kat-, 
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KOTWALEE. 

cot-,  kutwal,  kotwalvl.  [Hinc!!  /mt-jitl,  Urdu 
and  Pers.  JJjl/,  J|>^  kofufil,  katical,  porter  or 
keeper  of  a  castle  or  fort,  magistrate.] 

A  chief  officer  of  police  for  a  city  or  town  in 
India;  a  native  town  magistrate. 

•The  office  in  Western  and  Southern  India,  technically 
speaking,  ceased  about  1862.     In  Bengal  the  term  has  been 
•lete'  iYuIe«. 

1581  N.  LICHEFIELD  lr.  C.utanhcda's  Canij.  f..  Ind.  50  Ihe 
Catuall  sent  to  the  Captaine  generall  a  Horse.  1616  SIR!. 
Roe  in  Pinkertan's  !-\<y.  (18111  VIII.  5,  I  was  conducted  by 
the  Cutwall  to  visit  the  Prince.  1680  tr.  Tra->.  Tai-crnicr, 
etc  II.  119  The  Cotoval,  who  is,  as  'twer,  the  great  Prevost. 


criminal  cases.  i8aa  15  J'n.  India  188  The  oldest  and  mo>t 
venerable  looking  man  in  a  village  is  Cutwal,  with  a  court 
under  him.  1845  STOCQUELER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854) 
410  The  Katwal,  or  chief  officer  of  justice.  1859  LANG 
Wand.  India  42,  I  was  enticed  away  from  my  home  by  the 
Kotwall  (native  police  officer1. 

Hence  HKotwa'lee,  police  station. 

1845  STOCQUF.LER  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  227  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  the  cnttvallee,  police-office.  1884  MARK 
THORNHILL  Advent.  Itid.  Mitt.  xvii.  158  We  should  have  to 
pass  the  kotwallee  to  reach  the  fort. 

Kotyn,  obs.  form  of  COTTON  sb.1 

Kou,  Kouard,  Kouch,  Kouekery,  obs.  ff. 
Cow,  COWARD,  COUCH,  COOKERY. 

Koude,  koujde,  Kouel,  Kouenand,  Kouer, 
obs.  ff.  COULD,  COWL^.I,  COVENANT,  COVER. 

Kouje,  koujhe,  koujwhe,  obs.  ff.  COUGH. 

Koukri,  variant  of  KUKRI. 

II  Koulan,  knlan  (kfi-lan).  [Tartar  kttlan.'] 
A  species  or  sub-species  of  equine  quadruped 
'  Equus  onager),  closely  allied  to  the  Dziggetai 

with  which  it  is  united  by  some),  found  in  Central 
and  Southern  Asia  :  the  wild  ass  of  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

1793  PENNANT  Hist.  Quad.  (ed.  3)  I.  it  The  manners  of 
the  Kculan  or  wild  ass,  are  very  much  the  same  with  those 
of  the  wild  horse  and  the  Dshikketaei.  1836  Encycl.  Brit. 
ed.  7)  XIV.  153/1  The  Onager,  or  wild  ass,  called  konlan 
by  many  of  the  tribes  of  Asia,  differs  from  the  domestic 
breed  in  its  shorter  ears,  the  greater  length  and  finer  form 
of  its  limbs  [etc.].  1856  KNIGHT  Cj'd.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  327  The 
Persians  and  Tartars  hold  the  flesh  of  the  Koulan  in  high 
esteem.  188$  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  252  The  specific  name 
kemionxs  '  half  ass  '  was  given  to  the  kulan  by  the  Greeks, 
on  account  of  its  stature,  which  is  between  that  of  the  horse 
and  the  ass.  Ibid.  253  The  kulans..  migrate  in  the  spring 
and  fall  to  more  suitable  pasture  grounds. 

Koule,  obs.  form  of  COLE  sb.^ 

II  Koumiss  (k«-mis).  Forms  :  (6  cosmos,  7 
cosmus,  cossmos  :  see  COSMOS  2),  J  chumis, 
8  kumisse,  (kumish),  8-  koumiss,  kumiss, 
kurnis,  9  koumis,  koomiss,  kurays  .s.  (kimmiz, 
khoumese).  [  =  F.  koumis,  G.  kumiss,  Pol. 
komii,  ktimys,  Russ.  KYMHCt  kumys,  a.  Tartar 
tumiz.]  A  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  mare's 
milk,  commonly  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  Tartars 
and  other  Asiatic  nomadic  tribes;  also  applied  to 
a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  this. 

The  fermented  beverage  is  used  dietetically  and  medicin- 
ally in  various  diseases,  as  phthisis,  catarrhal  affections, 
anxmia,  chlorosis,  etc.,  and  for  these  purposes  imitations 
are  also  prepared  from  asses1  milk  and  cow  s  milk. 

1598-1630  [see  COSMOS  !).  1607  TOPSELL  Four-/.  Beasts 
332  The  Tartarians  drinke  Mares  Milke,  which  they  dress 
like  white  wine,  and  call  it  Chumis.  1723  Pres.  St.  Russia 
i.  276  [The  Kalmucks]  drink  Kumis,  a  sort  of  Brandy  drawn 
off  from  Mares-milk.  1771  Gentl.  Mag.  XLI.  594  The 
sour  milk  which  they  [the  Tartars]  drink  they  call  Kumisse. 
1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Trav,  Russia  52/1  A  subsequent  process 
of  distillation  afterwards  obtains  an  ardent  spirit  from  the 
koumiss.  1876  BARTHOLOW  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  22  By  the  fer- 
mentation of  mare's  milk  an  alcoholic  liquor,  named  koumi—  . 
is  prepared  in  Tartary,  and  has  been  introduced  into  medical 
practice  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis.  1892  Daily  Nnvs  28 
Dec  5/4  Mrs.  Isabel  Hapgood  .  .  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  koumiss  (or  '  kumys  ',  as  she  prefers  to  spell  it). 

attrib.  1884  Pall  MallG.  15  Sept.  11/2  The  koumiss  cure 
is  growing  greatly  in  popularity.  .  .  Sometimes  patients  spend 
six  or  seven  summers  at  the  koumiss  establishments. 

fKoundee,  var.  CONDUE  v.  Obs.,  to  conduct. 

c  1450  LONELICH  Grat'l  xiii.  434  That  In  theke  tyme  so  wel 
koundeed  &  ladde. 

Koupholite  :  see  COUPHOLITE. 

li  Kourbash,  koorbash  (ku-rbaj),  sb.  Also 
corbage,  courbash,  -bache,  coorbatch,  kur- 
basch,  cur-,  kur-,  korbash.  [a.  Arabic  qurbash, 
ad.  Turk.  U  qirbach  whip  :  cf.  F.  courbacke.] 


A  whip  made  of  hide,  esp.  that  of  the  hippopotamus; 
an  instrument  of  punishment  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
the  Soudan. 

1814  W.  BROWN  Hist.  Prafag.  Chr.  II.  40  A  Corbage, 

ii  consols  of  a  strap  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus, 

about  a  yard  in  length.     1841  R.  R.  MADDEN  1'nited  Irish- 

men  I.  xi.  337  Persons  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  '  cour- 

bash',  in  Damascus.      1866  EMMELINF.  LOTT  Harem  Life 

,'•1  II.  50,  1  soon  after  heard  stifled  cries,  and  a  cracking 

f  the  courbache.     1884  J.  COLBORNE  Hicks  Pasha  189  It 

uus  to  supply   Kur- 

Vs  of  ihe  native,.      1885  Mas.  E.  SAK- 
\ti  unlimited  application  of 
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the  koorbash.     1891  Xatim  (N.  V.)  u  Aug.  107/3  To  plead 
urgently  for  the  abolition  of  the  kurbash. 

Kotvrbash,  koo  rbash,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trans.  To  flog  with  the  kourbash. 

1850  Punch's  Aim.  /itriBfj.  7  He  [the  Persian  Prince]  had 
one  of  his   attendants   courbashed   or   flogged   yesterday. 
1884  CLIFFORD  LLOYD  in  Times  30  June  8/2  The  Mudir  had 
seized  77  sheikhs  and  other  respectable  men,  . .  and  had 
kourbashed  and  tortured  them  all. 

t  Koura,  obs.  form  of  CURSE  sb.  and  r1. 
c\ya  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  2619  pai  hadden  man!  marines 
!    kours.  Whar  fxmrj  hii  ferden  wel  pe  wors.    Ibid.  3719  Terri 
..  koursede  biter J>at  while. 

Kourtepy,  Kourtt :  see  COI'BTF.PV,  COURT. 

Kouskous,  -koussou,  var.  Couscous,  -sou. 

il  KonSSO  ^ku'stf).  Also  kuosao,  ousso,  kosso, 
koso.  [Abyssinian.]  The  dried  flowers  of  an 
Abyssinian  plant,  Hagenia  '^Brayera  abyssinicci 
'  (N.O.  Rosacea^,  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

1851  lllustr.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  197  Kuosso,  from  Abys- 
sinia (Brayera  anthelmintica\     The  blossom  of  a  tree  . . 
the  native  remedy  . .  for  the  removal  of  tapeworm.     1876 
HARLEY  Mat.  Mid.  (ed.  6)  620  Kousso  is  an  irritant.     1889 
WATT  Diet.  Econ.  Prod.  India  I.  534  Cusso  or  Koiissp  . . 
a  bazaar  commercial  article  in  Bombay ;  it  comes  direct 
from  Africa. 

Kouth^e,  Kemp,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAN  f.l ;  obs.  f. 
COCTH  a.  Kouuele,  obs.  form  of  COWL  sb.- 

t  Kove.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  AF.  couve  for  F.  ciwe.~\ 
A  variant  of  CUVE,  cask,  vat. 

ci3»o  Sir  Beues  (MS.  A)  2591  pe  beschop  cristnede  losiaa 
For  Ascopard  was  mad  a  kpue  [MS.  M.  a  toune  j  AFr.  text, 
un  grant  couve  funt  aparailer], 

Kow,  obs.  form  of  Cow  sb.  and  v. 

Koward,  -yse,  Kowartnes,  obs.  ff.  COWARD, 
COWARDICE,  COWARDNESS. 

Kowch,  obs.  form  of  Concii  sb.^  and  z/.l 

Kowd,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAN  w.i ;  obs.  f.  COUTH  a. 

t  Kowe.  Obs,  [a.  OF.  ctnite,  ecus,  etc.,  var.  of 
queue  tail,  QUEUE;  cf.  CUE  sb.S]  A  'tail',  tag, 
or  additional  short  line  after  a  couplet  or  at  the 
end  of  a  stanza  of  verse.  (Cf.  COUWEE.) 

c  1330  R.  BRUNNE  Chron.  Wacc  (Rolls)  88  If  it  were  made 
in  ryme  couwee,  . .  pat  rede  Inglis  it  ere  inowe  pat  couthe 
not  haf  coppled  a  kowe. 

Kowe,  obs.  form  of  Cow  sbl  and  2,  COUGH  v, 

II  Kowliai  (k<?u-hai).  New  Zealand.  Also 
kowai,  kohai,  goal.  [Maori.]  A  leguminous 
plant  of  New  Zealand  (Sophora  tetraptera)  bearing 
golden-yellow  flowers. 

1845  E.  J.  WAKEFIELD  Adi:  N.  Zeal.  I.  58  (Morris)  The 
kohai . .  with  bright  yellow  blossoms.  1860  J .  BLAIR  ^V.  Zeal. 
i ibid.),  The  land  of  the  goai  tree.  1872  DOMETT  Ranolf\\. 
i.  107  Amohia,..  scarlet-crowned  with  Kowhai-flowers.  1883 
RENWICK  Betrayed  42  Gather  the  kowhai,  wet  with  showers. 
1896  R.  KIPLING  Seven  Seas  113  Buy  the  kowhai's  gold 
Flung  for  gift  on  Taupo's  face. 

Kowhe,  Kowke,  obs.  ff.  COUGH,  COOK. 

||  Kowl,  variant  of  COWLE  (Anglo- Ind.),  written 
engagement. 

1897  R.  KIPLING  in  Pearsons  Mag.  Dec. 622/1  Things  for 
which  we  need  a  kowL 

Kowle,  Kowlt,  obs.  forms  of  COWL,  COI.T. 

Kownnage,  Kownsayle,  etc.,  Kownt,  obs. 
forms  of  COINAGE,  COUNSEL,  COUNT. 

Kowrs,  Kowschot,  obs.  ff.  COURSE,  CUSHAT. 

Kowse :  see  COUSE. 

Kowter,  Kowth,  obs.  ff.  COULTER,  COUTH  a. 

Kowuele,  obs.  form  of  COWL  sb.2 

Koy,  koye,  obs.  forms  of  Coy,  QUEY. 

Koyf(e,  Koyne,  Koynt(e,  Koyt,  obs.  ff. 
COIF,  COIN,  QUAINT,  QUOIT. 

Kozack,  -ak,  variants  of  COSSACK. 

Kraal  (kral1,  sb.  Also  8  crawl,  8-9  craal,  9 
crall,  kraul.  See  also  CRAWL  sb.-  [a.  Colonial 
Du.AVaa/,  a.  Pg.  curral,  corral:  see  CORRAL.] 

1.  A  village  of  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  or  other  South 
or  Central  African  natives,  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  huts  surrounded  by  a  fence  or  stockade,  and 
often  having  a  central  space  for  cattle,  etc.     Also 
transf.  the  community  of  such  a  village. 

1731  MEDLEY  Kolbens  Cape  G.  If.  I.  75  The  Kraals,  as 
they  call  them,  or  villages,  of  the  Hassaquas  are  larger. 
1771  SIR  J.  BANKS  Jrnl.  (18961  441  They  [the  Cape  Hot- 
tentots] train  up  bulls,  which  they  place  round  their  crawls 
or  towns  in  the  night.  1785  G.  FOKSTER  tr.  Spamnan's 
Voy.  Cape  G,  H.  I.  179  A  craal  or  community  of  Hottentots, 
to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  persons.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
V.  229  Kraals  of  Bosjesmans  north  of  the  Orange  river  who 
seemed  to  live  in  peace  under  a  chief.  1849  E.  E.  NAPIFR 
Excurs.  S.  A/r.  I.  316  The  huts  which  compose  their  kraals 
are  of  a  circular  form.  1801  R.  W.  MURRAY  6'.  Africa  104 
A  kraal  is  . .  a  collection  of  huts  surrounded  by  mud  walls 
or  palisading. 

b.  Used  loosely  for  a  poor  hut  or  hovel. 

1831  G.  DOWNES  Lett.  Cent.  Countries  I.  70  That  solitary 
attraction  which  the  poorest  kraals  of  Ireland  possess — 
hospitality. 

2.  An  enclosure  for  cattle  or  sheep  (esp.  in  South 
or  Central  Africa';   a  stockade,  pen,  fold.     (Cf. 
CBAWL  rf.2   i.)      In  quot.   1861   applied  to  an 
enclosure  formed  by  wagons. 

1796  lr.  Thunberg's  Cape  G.  II.  in  I'inkcr/im's  Voy.  (1814) 
XVI.  23  A  place  or  fuld,  where  sheep  as  well  as  horned 
cattle  were  inclosed  in  the  upen  air.  Kraal. 
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1843  PRINGLE  Afr.  Sk.  iv.  180  He  led  us  out  towards  the 
kraals  or  cattle-folds.  1849  K.  E.  NAPIER  Excurs.  S.  Ajr. 
I.  313  At  the  door  of  the  Calf  kraal.  1861  G.  F.  BERKELEY 
Spctrtsm.  W.  Prairies  xi.  179  My  three  waggons  could  not 
make  a  crall  or  fence  around  my  mules  and  horses.  1878 
H.  M.  STANLEY  Dark  Cont.  II.  vii.  202  The  traveler's  first 
duty  in  lands  infested  with  lions  Is  to  build  a  safe  corral, 
kraal,  or  boma,  for  himself  and  oxen. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1817  COLERIDGE  Ess.  Own  Times  (1850)  III.  957  The  Kraul- 
men  from  whose  errors  they  absterged  themselves.  1858 
O.  W.  HOLMES  Ant.  Break/.-t.  (1883)  209  The  selectmen  of 
an  African  kraal-village.  1900  Daily  Tel.  5  June  7/5  The 
English  Yeomanry  horses  had  been  kraaled,  and,  taking 
fright  at  the  firing,  burst  through  the  kraal  wall 
stampeded. 

Kraal,  v .  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  enclose  in 
a  kraal  or  stockade. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Oct.  6,  25,000  cattle  and  8,000  horses 
were  thus  kraaled  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  1877'!'.  BAIXI-S 
Gold-fields  8  The  necessity  of  kraaling  the  cattle  at  nighi 
within  the  village.  1899  Rn*B  HAGGARD  S-.vallw  vi,  Now 
I  go  out  to  see  to  the  kraaling  of  the  cattle. 

Krablite  (krae'blait,).  Min.  [Named  from 
Krabla  in  Iceland  (properly  Kraft a),  where  found: 
see  -ITE.]  An  impure  orthoclase,  the  crystals 
enclosing  quartz  and  other  minerals. 

1844  DANA  Mix.  618  Krablite  [printed  Krahlite]  is  a  kind 
of  pearlstone.  1861  BRISTOW  Gloss.  204  Krablite,.  .a  mineral 
allied  to  Spheralite. 

Kragg,  obs.  form  of  CBAG. 

lllCrait(krait).  Easthni.  Also  karait, korait. 
[Hindi  karait.']  A  venomous  snake  of  the  genus 
Bungarus,  esp.  B.  csruleus,  common  in  Bengal. 

1874  FAYRER  /  'tnom,  Snakes  Ind.  Fenins.  led.  2)  14  After 
a  night's  dak  in  a  palanquin,  a  lady  ..  found  a  Krnil  coiled 
up  under  her  pillow.  1880  Daily  Tel.  18  Nov.  5/3  His 
charm  against  '  the  black  snake  '  and  the  '  korait '.  1887 
Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  196/2  The  krait  is  probably,  next  to 
the  cobra,  the  most  destructive  snake  to  human  life  in 
India.  1898  Pall 'Mall  Mag.  Christm.  No.  583  The  snake 
. .  was  a  tine  specimen  of  the  karait 

Krak,  Krake,  obs.  forms  of  CRACK,  CRAKE. 

II  Kraken  ,  kra'ken,  kr/''ken).  Also  8  craken, 
oraoken,  kraaken.  [Norw.  kraken,krakjen  (the 
-n  being  the  suffixed  definite  article),  also  called 
sykraken,  sjiikrakjen  sea-kraken.  The  name  was 
first  brought  into  general  notice  by  Pontoppidan 
in  his  Fdrsle  Fors'og  paa  Norges  natiirlige  Historic 
^1752).]  A  mythical  sea-monster  ol  enormous 
size,  said  to  have  been  seen  at  times  off  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

1755  tr.  Pontoppidan  s  Hist.  Nonuiiy  \\.  vii.  §  n.  211 
Amongst  the  many  great  things  which  are  in  the  ocean, 
..js  the  Kraken.  This  creature  is  the  largest  and  most  sur- 
prizing of  all  the  animal  creation.  1770  DOUGLAS  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LX.  41  Enquiry,  .as  to  the  existence  of  the  aquatic 
animals,  called  Kraakens.  1830  TENNYSON  Kraken  4  Far,  far 
beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea,  . .  The  Kraken  sleepeth.  1848 
LOWELL  Ode  to  France  30  Ye  ate  mad,  ye  have  taken  A 
slumbering  Kraken  For  firm  land  of  the  Past.  i86a  LONGF. 
The  Cumberland  vi,  Like  a  kraken  huge  and  black,  She 
crushed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  ! 

Kra-kra,  kraw-kraw,  var.  CRAW-CRAW. 

1803  Wm  ERBOTTOM  Pres.  State  Mtd.  Sierra  Leone  II. 
164  h'ra-kra  is  an  Ebo  word,  corrupted  from  kra.fhra  which 
signifies  the  itch.  1897  MARY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  438 
The  kraw-kraw  is  a  frightfully  prevalent  disease. 

II  Kranieria  (.kramio-ria).  [Mod.L. ;  named 
by  Linnceus  after  J.  G.  H.  Kramer,  an  Austrian 
botanist.]  a.  Bot.  An  anomalous  genus  of 
Polygalaceai  (allied  to  Leguminosas),  comprising 
branched  spreading undershrubs,nativesof  America, 
having  strongly  astringent  properties,  b.  Mcd. 
The  root  of  K.  triandra  (ratany-root),  or  a  drug 
prepared  from  this. 

1855  in  MAVNE  Expos.  Lex.  1863-76  CURLING  Dis.  Rectum 
(ed.  4)  115  Vegetable  astringents,  such  as  simaruba  and 
krameria.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  651/2  The  infusion  of  the  roots 
of  the  Krameriti  is  blood-red,  on  which  account  advantage 
is  taken  of  it  to  adulterate  port  wine.  1870  L.  P.  MEREDITH 
Teeth  214  Tincture  of  krameria. 

Krameric  (kiame-rik),  a.  Chem.  Also  cra- 
meric.  [f.  prec.  +  -1C.]  In  Krameric  acid,  a 
doubtful  crystalline  substance  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  root  of  Krameria  triandra. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  834  The  crameric 
acid  discovered  by  Peschier.  1852  MORFIT  Tanning  $• 
Currying  (1853)  83  [Decoction  of  rhatany]  is  composed  ol 
tannin,  woody  fibre,  gum,  starch,  saccharine  matter  and 
krameric  acid. 

Kranage,  Krane,  obs.  ff.  CRANAGE,  CRANK. 

1390  Earl  Derby's  Exp.  (Camden)  19  Cum  rollagio, 
kranagio,  et  conductione  unius  boot. 

Krang,  variant  of  KRENG. 

IlKrantz,  kranz  grants).  S.  Africa,  [a. 
S.  African  Du.,  =Du.  krans,  in  Kihan  krauts, 
coronet,  chaplet ;  cf.  Ger.  kranz  coronet,  garland, 
circle,  ring,  encircling  horizon  of  mountains, 
cornice.]  A  wall  of  rock  encircling  a  mountain 
or  summit ;  hence,  more  widely,  any  precipitous 
or  overhanging  wall  of  rocks  bordering  high 
ground  or  hemming  in  a  valley. 


(ed.  3)  132  The  forests  are  generally  situated  in  Ido-.t 
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mountain  sides,  and  in  steep  krantzes.  1892  Midi.  Netvi 
ff  Karroo  fanner  4  .Mar.  6  The  krantz  that  overhangs  the 
Maraisburg  road,  .is  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  yester- 
day a  large  stone  ..  fell  into  the  road. 

Krantzite  (kroe-ntsait).  Mi  it.  [Named  after 
Dr.  Krantz:  see  -ITE.]  A  fossil  resin  allied  to 
amber,  occurring  near  Nienburg  in  Hanover. 

1868  DANA  Min.  (ed.  5)  741. 

t  Krany,  obs.  form  of  CRANNY  w. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  536  A  drowthe.  .That  causyd 
hit  [the  earth]  to  chyne  &  krany  more  &  lesse. 

t  Kravers,  var.  cravas,  craves,  obs.  f.  CREVICE. 

c  1425  LYDG.  Assembly  of  Gods  534  In  a  krauers  forthe  he 
gan  hym  dresse. 

Kreas,  obs.  var.  kreese,  CKEESE.  Kreasote, 
obs.  f.  CREOSOTE.  Kreat :  see  CHE AGHT.  Krea- 
tic,  Kreatine,  etc.,  var.  CREATIC,  CREATINE,  etc. 

II  Krede'jnnon.  Gr.  Antiq.  [Gr.  KprjSf^vov.] 
Part  of  a  woman's  head-dress ;  a  sort  of  veil  of 
which  the  ends  hung  down  on  each  side. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  0.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  a)  538  Ino- 
Leucothea  has  the  kredemnon  (her  regular  distinguishing 
sign..)  wound  three  times  round  her  body. 

Kredill,  obs.  form  of  CRADLE. 

tKreeker,  kreker.    Obs.    Also  kreekar. 

[Origin  obscure :  perh.,  as  stated  in  quots.,  for 
craker,  f.  CUAKE,  CRACK  v.,  to  boast.]  (See  quots.) 
a  1548  HALL  Chron. ,  Hen.  I'lll  119  b,  Sir  Ihon  Walop  .. 
had.  .a  M.  proper  mtn  and  hardy,  .whiche  lived  alonelyon 
their  aventure,  wherfore  of  some  they  were  called  adven- 
turers, of  some  they  were  called  kreekars.  Ibid.  127  The 
Frenchmen  knewe  well  their  hardines,  but  yet  thei  called 
theim  Crakers,  whiche  by  missoundyng,  was  commonly  called 
Krekers.  Ibid,  145  All  the  men  ofwarre.  .wer  called  home, 
and  the  shippes  brought  into  the  havens,  and  many  a  kreker 


called  Kreekers. 

Kreese,  var.  CREESE,  Malay  dagger. 

Kreil,  krele,  obs.  forms  of  CREEL. 

Kreittonite  (krai-Wnait).  Min.  [Named, 
1848,  f.  Gr.  Kpfirrav  stronger,  superior,  as  being 
of  higher  specific  gravity  than  other  spinels:  sec 
-ITE.]  A  variety  of  gahnite  or  zinc  spinel,  from 
Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  iron. 

1850  DANA  Kliu.  (ed.  .<)  371  Kreittonite,  a  black  spinel. 
1893  CHAPMAN  Blowpipe  Pract.  211  Kreittonite  [is]  a 
ferruginous  variety. 

Kreke,  obs.  f.  CREAK.  Kreme,  obs.  f.  CREAM; 
var.  CKIM  v.  Obs.  Kremele:  see  CRUMBLE  v. 

Kreniersite  (kre'majsoit';.  Mill.  [Named, 
1853,  after  Dr.  Kremers,  who  first  described  it: 
see  -ITE.]  Chloride  of  iron,  potassium,  and  am- 
monium, occurring  as  a  sublimation  product  in  the 
fumaroles  of  Vesuvius. 

1854  DANA  Klin.  (ed.  4)90  Kremersite.  1883  Encycl.  Brit. 
XVI.  384  Kremersite.  .Cubic.  In  octahedra. 

Kremlin  (kre-mlin).  Also  7  oremelina,  8 
kremelin,  9  kremle.  [a.  F.  kremlin,  f.  Ross. 
KpCJLTb  kreml  citadel,  of  Tartar  origin.]  The 
citadel  or  fortified  enclosure  within  a  Russian  town 
or  city  ;  esp.  that  of  Moscow,  which  contains  the 
imperial  palace  and  various  public  buildings. 

1662  J.  DAVIES  tr.  Olearius'  Voy.  Ambass.  57  The  Great 
Duke's  Palace,  called  Cremelena,  and  which  is  of  greater 
extent  than  many  other  ordinary  Cities.  1698  A.  BRAND 
Enib.  Muscovy  to  China  5  The  Castle,  called  Cremelina, 
where  the  Czars  of  Muscovy  keep  their  ordinary  Residence. 
1796  HORSE  Auwr.  Geog.  II.  91  It  stands  in  the  Kremelin, 
one  of  the  interior  circles  of  the  city.  1833  R.  PINKERTON 
Russia  227  The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  being  assembled  in 
the  Kremlin.  1839  E.  D.  CLARKE  Tnco.  Russia.  38/1  The 
Kremle  is  derived  from  the  Tartar  word  trim,  or  trim, 
which  signifies  a  fortress.  1888  Century  Mag.  May  to  note, 
A  Kremlin,  or  to  use  the  Russian  form  of  the  word,  a 
'  Kremle',  is  merely  a  walled  inclosure  with  towers  at  the 
corners,  situated  in  a  commanding  position  near  the  center 
of  a  city. 

Kreng  (krerj).  Also  krang,  CBANG.  [a.  Du. 
kreng,  MDu.  crenge  carrion,  carcass;  of  uncertain 
origin.  (See  Franck.)]  The  carcass  of  a  whale 
from  which  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 

[1821 :  see  CHANG.]  1835  SIR  J.  Ross  Narr.  wid  I'ay.  vi. 
88  Some  of  the  krang  of  a  whale  had  been  seen  in  the 
mornine.  1850  W.  B.  CLARKE  Wreck  of  Favorite  39  After 
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gull,  .stooping  down  to  a  piece  of '  krang '. 

Hence  Kre'nger,  ?one  who  strips  the  blubber 
from  a  dead  whale ;  Kre'ngring'-liook,  an  instru- 
ment for  doing  this. 

1886  Gd.  Words  83  The  krenging  hook  is  used  in  pre- 
paring the  kreng  for  the  oil  copper.  Ibid.,  note.  The  Closh 
is  a  pronged  instrument,  also  used  by  the  Krengers. 

Krennerite  (kre-narait).  Min.  [Named,  1877, 
after  Dr.  J.  A.  Krenner,  who  first  described  it :  see 
-ITE  !.]  A  telluride  of  gold  and  silver,  found  in 
prismatic  crystals. 

1878  Amcr.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  III.  XVIII.  482  Vom  Rath.. 
proposes  the  name  Krennerite  after  the  discoverer. 

Kreope(n,  early  form  of  CREEP. 
Kreophagisru,  -1st,  Kreosote:   see  CKEO-. 
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Krepe,  Kreppet,  obs.  inf.  and  pa.  t.  of  CBEEPK. 

Kresol,  Kresoline,  etc.,  var.  CRESOL,  etc. 

Kressibulle,  Kreste,  obs.  ff.  CRUCIBLE,  CREST. 

Kreton,  variant  of  CHITON  Obs. 

II  Kreutzer  ^kroi'tsar).  Also  (6  crocb.erd(e), 
7  creitzer,  8  creutzer,  crutzer,  9  kreuzer.  [Ger. 
krenzer,  f.  kreuz  cross;  the  coin  having  been 
originally  stamped  with  a  cross.]  A  small  coin 
(originally  silver,  afterwards  copper)  formerly 
current  in  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Austria. 

The  value  has  varied,  the  most  recent  being  the  Bavarian 
kreutzer  =  about  i  of  a  penny,  and  the  Austrian  =  about  id. 

1547  BOORDE  Introd.  Knmi'l.  xiii.  (1870)  157  They  [tjie 
Dutch]  haue  crocherdes ;  iii  crocherds  is  les  worth  than  a 
styuer.  1617  MORYSON  Ilin.  i.  67,  I  paid  for  my  supper 
twenty  creitzers.  1703  Land.  C,az.  No.  3914/5  Worth..  16 
Creutzers,  which  is  about  8  Pence  English.  1756-7  tr. 
Keys/it's  TVas.  (1760)  I.  121  This  castle  was  built. .m  times 
when  artificers  worked  forao-Kte'raday.  1822  W.  IRVING  in 
Life  f,  Lett.  (1864)  II.  103  The  gentlemen,  .pay  each  a  piece 
of  six  kreutzers.  1874  RUSKIN  Fors  Clav.  IV.  69  By  this  time 
I  shouldn't  have  had  a  bit  of  skin  left  as  big  as  a  kreutzer. 

JCrevise,  -ys,  obs.  forms  of  CRAYFISH. 

Krewelle,  obs.  form  of  CRUEL. 

f  Kreyscloth.   Obs.  A  kind  of  linen  fabric. 

1507  Yatton  Churck-w.  Ace.  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.)  129  Kreys- 
cloth and  holland  bought  for  bordclothes  and  surplices. 

Kricket^t,  obs.  forms  of  CKICKET. 

II  Kriegspiel  (kr* -g,sp»  1).  [Ger.,  =  war-game.] 
A  game  in  which  blocks  representing  parts  of 
armies,  guns,  etc.,  are  moved  about  on  maps :  see 
quot.  1811.  Introduced  into  the  English  army 
after  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870. 

[1811  Q.  Rev.  May  403  In  Switzerland  a  game  has  lately 
been  made  of  war  (Das  Kriegspiel),  which  is  played  with 
figures  upon  a  map,  and  recommended  as  exceedingly 
instructive  to  military  students,  because  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  are  applicable  to  real  operations  in 
the  field.]  1878  BF.SANT  &  RICE  By  Celia's  Arbour  xxxiii. 
(1887)  248  They  tell  me  that  the  officer  of  to-day  is  scientific 
and  plays  Kriegspiel.  1887  Athtnxum  12  Mar.  344/3 _As  in 
a  game  of  '  kriegspiel ',  the  onlooker  will  often  find  himself 
wondering  what  on  earth  was  the  object  of  this  or  that  move. 

Krieker  (krrkai).  U.S.  [ad.  Ger.  kriechtr 
creeper.]  A  name  in  N.  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Tritiga  fectoralis. 

1800  in  Cent.  Diet. 

Kries,  variant  of  CREESE. 

Krik,  krike,  obs.  forms  of  CREEK  i<M 

f  Krime.    Obs.  rare.     [?ad.  Gr.  apO/ids  frost.] 

(See  quot.) 
1599  T.  M[outET]  Silkuionius  56  While  Scythian  krime 

doth  fleete  [marg.  '  Boreas,  the  north-west  wind  ']. 

Krioboly  (krai,{>-b<yii).   Gr.  Anliq.    [f.  late  Gr. 

Kpiopofaov,  in  4th  c.  L.  criobolium,  f.  ttpw06\-os 

ram-slaying.]      A  sacrifice  in  which  many  rams 

were  slaughtered  ;  a  bath  in  the  blood  of  rams. 
[1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.O.  Mailer's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  §  422  A 

kriobolion  of  the  Phrygian  worship.]    1879  FARRAR  St.  Paul 

(1884)  I.  xviii.  187  note.     1882  —  Early  C/ir.  3  note,  The 

taurobolies  and  kriobolies  (baths  in  the  blood^of  bulls  and 

rams)  mark  the  extreme  sensuality  of  superstition. 
Krippin,  variant  of  CKEPINE  Obs. 
Kris,  kriss,  krist,  var.  CREESE,  Malay  dagger. 
Krisllliaism  (krijhaiiz'm).  [f.  Krishna,  name 

of  a  great  deity  or  deified  hero  of  later  Hinduism, 

worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.]     The 

worship  of  or  belief  in  Krishna.    So  Kri'shnaist, 

Kri'shnaite,  a  worshipper  of  Krishna ;  also  ait  rib. 
1885  C.  J.  STONE  Chr.  bef.  Christ   180  The  system  of 

philosophy,  afterwards  adopted  in   both  Krishna_ism  and 

Buddhism. .  1892  WESTCOTT  Gospel  of  Life  156  Krishnaism 

has  been  the  strength  of  Hinduism.   1889  J.  M.  ROBERTSON 

Christ  I,  Krishna  x.  47  The  other  Krishnaist  festivals. 

Ibid.  xi.  51  The  modern  discussion  of  Krishnaite  origins. 
Krisu-vigite.  Min.    [Named,  1842,  from  Kri- 

suvig  in  Iceland,    where   found:    see   -ITE1.]     A 

synonym  of  BROOHANTITE. 
1844  DANA  Min.  (ed.  2)  617  Krisuvigite  is  an  emerald 

green  salt  of  copper,  from  Krisuvig. 

Kritarchy  (kri'taaki).  nonce-ivd.  [f.  Gr.  «PITTJS 
judge  +  -ttpx10  rule,  after  monarchy,  etc.]  The  rule, 
or  period  of  rule,  of  the  Judges  in  ancient  Israel. 

1834  SOUTHEY  Doctor  (1838)  V.  Interch.  xvii.  337  The 
Lays  of  Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon,  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Kritarchy. 

IlKrobylos  (krp-bil^s).  Gr.  Antiq.  [a.  Gr. 
Kfxu&vkos.]  A  roll  or  knot  of  hair  on  the  crown 
of  the  head. 

1850  LEITCH  tr.  C.  O.  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  (ed.  2)  473  The 
hair  is.. knotted  together  into  a  krobylos  in  the  undraped 
statues  of  Venus  produced  by  later  art. 

Kroei-,  krokydolite,  Min.,  var.  CEOCIDOLITE. 

1837  PHILLIPS  Min.  151  Krokydolite, 

Kroeket  (krjrket).  Sc.  A  name  in  Aberdeen- 
shire  of  the  Oyster-catcher  (Hamatoftu  ostrilegits}. 
(Swainson  Frov.  Names  Birds,  1885.) 

Krcehnkite  (kro-rjkait).  Min.  [Named,  1876, 
after  B.  Kroehnke  :  see  -ITE  1.]  A  hydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  and  sodium,  found  in  blue  crystalline 
masses  in  Chili. 

fKroket.   rare-1,  [var.  CROCKET  1.]   ?  A  hook. 

1426  LYDG.  De  Gait.  Pilgr.  (E.  E.T.  S.)  461  A  large  dyssh 
. .  In  hyr  hand . .  she  held ;  And  in  hyr  fTyfuhe  hand  a  kroket. 


KRYPTON. 

11  Krone   (kro-ne).      [Ger.   krone  (pi.  kronen), 
Da.  krone  (pi.  kroner),  Sw.  krona   (pi.  kroner) 
crown  :  cf.  CROWN  sb.  8.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
of  the  value  of  I*.  iW.,  containing  100  ore. 

'875  JKVONS  Money  viii.  72  Some  merchants  [of  Sweden] 
arc  said  already  to  keep  their  accounts  in  kroner  and  ore. 
1884  Fall  Mall  G.  26  Sept.  5/1  For  the  past  business  year 
the  Norwegian  National  Bank  shows  accounts  which  leave 
a  balance  of  2,232,919  kroner  (say  £125,000). 

2.  The  10  mark  gold  piece  of  the  modern  German 
Empire. 

1898  \Vhilakcrs  Almanac  695  {Earlier  edd.  '  crown  ']. 

3.  A  silver  coin  of  the  new  monetary  system  of 
Austria,  =  loo  heller,  or  lod.  sterling. 

(1893:  see  HELLER.]  1898  Whitaker's  Almanac  695 
[Earlier  edd.  '  crown  ']. 

||  Kronia  (krp-nia).  Gr.  Antiq.  [Gr.  Kpwia, 
neuter  pi.  of  Kponos  of  or  pertaining  to  Kronos  or 
Saturn.]  An  ancient  Greek  festival  in  honour  of 
Kronos,  resembling  in  its  features  the  Roman 
Saturnalia.  It  was  held  at  Athens  in  the  month 
Hecatombseon  (corresponding  to  parts  of  July  and 
August). 

Kronk,  var.  CRONK,  cry  of  wild  goose. 

Kronykele,  obs.  form  of  CHRONICLE. 

Kroo,  Kroit,  Kru  (kr«).  [W.  African.]  attrib. 
or  as  aitj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  negro  race  so  named 
on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  very  skilful  as  seamen. 

1835  MARRYAT  Pirate  vii,  These  were  Kroumen,  a  race  of 
blacks.. who  inhabit  the  coast  near  Cape  Palmas,  and  are 
often  employed  by  our  men-of-war.  1883  Daily  News 

12  July  3/1  The  Englishmen,.,  assisted  by  Krooboys,  sallied 
out  and  put  their  assailants  to  flight.    1894  AMANDA  SMITH 
A  utobiog.  xxv.  108  The  kroomen  . .  let  a  great  wave  break 
over  us.     1897  JVlAHY  KINGSLEY  IV.  Africa  App.  1.646  The 
Kruboys,  as  the  natives  of  the  Grain  Coast  are  called,  irre- 
spective of  the  age  of  the  individual,  by  the  white  men.  Ibid. 
649  They  speak  their  version  of  our  own— Kru-Enghsh,  or 
'  trade  English  ',  as  it  is  called. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1884  H.  II.  JOHNSTON  Ri-'er  Congo  i.  26  There  is  a  subtle 
distinction  between  Kru-boy  and  Kru-man,  or,  to  use  its 
Portuguese  form,  Krumano..  .The  Kru-man  is  an  artificial 
name  given  to  the  indigenous  slaves  of  the  country.,  men,  for 
instance,  of  the  lower  Congo  tribes,  that  are  sold  by  their 
chiefs  to  European  merchants. 

Kross,  obs.  form  of  KAROSS. 

t  Krotte,  ?  variant  of  CHOT  Obs. 

c  1466  SIR  J.  PASTON  in  P.  Lett.  II.  294,  I  sende  you  iij 
trade  pottes..!  mystruste  moost  the  potte  that  hathe  a 
krotte  abovyn  in  the  toppe,  lesse  that  he  hathe  ben  ondoone. 

Kroude,  Kroun,  obs.  ff.  CROWD  j<M,  CROWN. 

Krout:  see  SOUB-CROIT. 

Krugite  (kr;7-gait\  Min.  [Named,  1881,  after 
D.  Krug  von  Nidda :  see  -HE  1.]  A  sulphide  of 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  akin  to  Poly- 
halite.  (A.  H.  Chester  Names  of  Minerals,  1 896). 

IllCranunliorn  (kru-mh^m).   Mus.    [Ger.,  f. 

kntiii/n  crooked,  curved  +  horn  HOBN.]  a.  An  obso- 
lete wind-instrument  of  a  curved  form.  b.  An  orgnn 
reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch ,  resembling  the  clarinet  in  tone ; 
called  also  CROJIORNE,  and  corruptly  CREMONA  -. 

1694-6,  1880  [see  CROMORNE].  1864  WEBSTER,  Krumm- 
horn,  Krittnhorn,  an  instrument  of  music  of  the  cornet 
kind,  formerly  in  use. 

Kryme,  variant  of  CRIM  v.  Obs.,  to  crumble. 

KryO-  (kraiifl),  another  spelling  of  CBTO-  com- 
bining form  of  Gr.  Kpvos  frost,  in  various  scientific 
terms  :  see  CRYOGEN,  CRTOHYDRATE,  CRYOLITE, 
etc.  Also  Kryo'konite  [Gr.  KOVIS  dust],  a  name 
for  meteoric  dust  found  in  the  Arctic  regions; 
Kryo'meter  [Gr.  nfrpov  measure],  a  thermometer 
for  measuring  very  low  temperatures ;  Kryoscopy 
[Gr.  -o-Koiri'a  observation]  (see  quot.) ;  hence  Kryo- 
sco-pio  a.,  of  or  relating  to  kryoscopy. 

1889  G.  J.  WRIGHT  Ice  Age  N.  Amer.  9  Nordenskiold 
attributed  the  initial  melting  of  ice-surface  to.accumulations 
of  meteoric  dust  which  he  named  "kryokonite.  1891  Stan- 
dard 0  Feb.,  The  mysterious  'kryokonite'  of  the  vast 
icefields  of  Greenland  is  now  believed  to  be  ..simply  dust 
blown  from  America  or  Europe,  1877  RAYMOND  Statist. 
Mines  ft  Mining  427  "Kryohte  from  spathic  iron.  1882 
BRANNT  tr.  Thausungs  Malt  <(•  Beer  38  Alcohol  and  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon  are  used  as  thermometrical  substances  for 
measuring  very  low  temperatures.  .  .Thermometers  for  such 
low  temperatures  are  called  "Kryometers  [cold  meters].  1901 
Brit.  Mcd.  JnU.  5  Jan.,  The  clinical  value  of  *kryoscopy, 
that  is  estimation  of  the  osmotic  tendency  of  fluids  by  means 
of  freezing.  Ibid.,  In  renal  dis_ease  there  is  a  lowering  of 
the  *kryoscopic  index  of  the  urine. 

Krypto-,  variant  of  CKYPTO-. 

Krypton  (kri-ptjm).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Kpvm-ov, 
neuter  of  Kpvirrus  hidden,  concealed.]  The  name 
given  to  a  rare  gas  discovered  by  Ramsay,  and 
announced  as  a  new  'element',  in  1898. 

1898  Wtstm.  Gaz.  7  June  4/2  M.  Berthelot  read  a  letter 
from  Professor  Ramsay,  ..giving  the  first  announcement  of 
another  discovery.  ..This  new  gas  he  proposes  to  call  krypton. 
1898  SIR  W.  CROOKES  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.  19  During  the 
course  of  the  present  year  he  [  Prof.  Ramsay]  has  announced 
the  existence  of  no  fewer  than  three  new  gases — krypton, 
neon,  and  metargon.  1899  Hazcll's  Ann.  83  Krypton  forms 
.1  fifth  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  present  in  very 
minute  quantities.  1899  L.  DOBBIN  Ladcnburg's  Dn'dof. 
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KSHATBIYA. 

m  wi,  i47  In  the  ca»e  of  crypton,  the  ratio  of  (he  specific 
heats  has  been  ascertained  to  be  1-66,  so  that  this  gas  is 
also  a  monatomic  element. 

Ksar,  obs.  form  oi  CZAR. 
Kshatriya,  Kshatri  (kfa-tri,ya,  -tr/>    E. 

tnd.     Also  »  Chittery,  8-9  Cshatriya.     [Skr. 

kshatriya  a  member  of  the  military  or  reigning 
order  ;  which  in  later  times  constituted  the  second 
caste),  f.  kshatra  rule,  authority.]  A  member  of 
the  military  caste,  the  second  of  the  four  great 
castes  or  classes  among  the  Hindus  (cf.  KHATBI). 

178*  G.  FORSTER  Journ.  Bengal  (1798)  I.  54  note.  The 
Chittery  occasionally  takes  himself  to  traffic,  and  the 
Sooder  has  become  the  inheritor  of  principalities.  1794 
SIR  W.  JONES  hist,  of  Menu  i.  §  31  Wks.  1799  III.  69  He 
[Brahma]  caused  the  Brahmen,  the  Cshatriya,  the  Vaisya, 
and  the  Sudra..to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  his  arm,  his 
thigh,  and  his  foot.  1834  GAUNTER  Orient.  Ann.  ix.  120  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Cshatrya,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delhi.  1849  E.  R  KASTWICK  Dry  Leaves  7  Here 
Indra,  Rudra,  Brimha,  and  Vishnu  are  said  to  have  re-pro- 
duced the  warrior  caste  or  Kshatris,  who  had  been  extirpated 
by  Parsuram  on  account  of  their  impiety. 

Ku,  Kuafe,  obs.  ff.  Cow  sb.\  CUE  sb.",  COIF. 

Kua-nthropy,  bad  form  of  KYXANTHROPY. 

1865  BARING-GOI/LD  Werewolves  vii.  97  The  president 
u-ent  on  to  say  that  Lycanthropy  and  Kuanthropy  were 
mere  hallucinations.  i$66Athen#um  24  Mar.  393/2  [Review 
ofprec.J  Traditions  of  kuanthropy,  and  boanthropy. 

Kub,  obs.  form  of  CUB  sb.-,  sheep-pen,  crib. 

t  Kuchiea  kote.  06s.  [app.  f.  F.  couchee  sleep- 
ing +  COTE.]  Bedchamber,  bedroom. 

13.  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  801  Comez  to  your  kuchiez-kote.  .  ; 
I  schal  fette  yow  a  fatte  your  fette  for  to  wasche. 

Kuchyn,    Kuckold,    Kuckstole,    obs.    ff. 

CfSHiox,  CUCKOLD,  CUCKSTOOL. 

Kud,  kudde,  pa.  t.  and  pple.  of  KITHE. 

I!  Kudos  (ki«'dps\  University  slang  and  colloq. 
[a.  Gr.  itvSos  praise,  renown.]  Glory,  fame,  renown. 

1831  Frascr's  Mag.  III.  391  He  obtained  kudos  immense. 
1841  DISRAELI  23  Feb.  in  Corr.  iv.  Sisler  (1886)  171,  I  am 
spoken  of  with  great  kudos  in  '  Cecil  '.  1859  DARWIN  in 
Lift  f,  Lett.  (1887)  II.  168  Lyell  has  read  about  half  of  the 
volume  in  clean  sheets,  and  gives  me  very  great  kudos.  1889 
Boy's  Own  P,ifer  17  Aug.  729/1  Our  champion  was  held  to 
have  lost  no  kudos  in  the  encounter. 

Hence  Ku  dize  v.,  Kvrdos  v.  (nonce-ivJs.),  to 
praise,  laud,  glorify. 

1799  SOUTHEV  Eng.  Eel.,  etc.,  Poet.  Wks.  III.  57  Lauded 
in  pious  Latin  to  the  skies;  Kudos  'd  egregiously  in  heathen 
Greek.  1873  M-  COLLINS  Squire  Silcnester  I.  xix.  234  He 
kudized  Louisa,  who  blushed  when  he  compared  her  to  Pen- 
thesilea. 

Kue,  obs.  f.  CUE.  Kuead,  Kuel,  var.  QUED^E 
Obs.,  QUELL  v.  Kuen,  Kuff,  obs.  ff.  QUEEN 
CCFF.  Kufic,  var.  CUFIC. 

Kuik,  Kuith,  Kuipe,  Kuitle,  obs.  forms  of 
COOK,  KITH,  KITHE,  CUITTLE  v. 

II  Kukang  (k/7-kserj).  [Malay  kukang]  The 
slow-paced  lemur  or  loris  (Stenops  javanicus  or 
ffycticebus  tardigradus)  found  in  the  East  Indies 
from  Hindustan  to  Java  and  China. 

1861  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  107  The  Slow-paced  Loris,  or 
Kukang,  is  very  similar  in  its  habits  to  [the  Slender  Loris]. 
1883  CasscltsNat.  Hist,  1.  245  Naturalists  term  him  the  Slow 
Loris  or  Kukang. 

Kuke,  Kukkowe,  obs.  ff.  COOK,  CDOKOO. 

Kukeri,  variant  of  KUKRI. 

Ku-Klnx  ;ki«-kl»ks).  More  fully  Ku-Klux- 
Klan.  [A  fantastic  name  said  to  be  made  out  of 
Gr.  KUK\OS  circle  +  CLAN.] 

1.  A  widespread  secret  society,  which  arose  in 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America  after  the 
civil  war  of  1861-65,  beginning  with  the  effort 
to  overawe  the  negro  population  by  whipping  and 
arson,  and  developing  a  system  of  political  outrage 
and  murder  ;  it  was  finally  put  down  by  the  U.  S 
military  forces.  Also  attrib. 

1871  Illustr.  Land.  News  15  Apr.  359/1  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  making  Ku-Klux  crimes 
in  the  south  punishable  in  the  Federal  Courts.  Itid.  29  \pr 
414/3  The  Ku-Klux  Bill  has  passed  both  Houses  at  Wash- 
ington with  considerable  modifications.  1871  WHITTIER 
PrnuL  Elect.  Pr.  Wks.  1889  III.  164  Let  us  not  despair  of 
seeing  even  the  Ku-Klux  tamed  into  decency.  1880  E.  KIRKE 
Garfield  54  That  the  horrors  of  the  Ku-klux  and  the  White 
Lives  should  not  run  riot  at  the  poles.  1884  Century  Mar 
July  398/1  No  chapter  in  American  history  is  more  strange 
than  the  one  which  bears  for  its  title  :  '  Ku  Klux  Klan  ' 

&.  A  member  of  the  Ku-Klux 

in'"?4  C'£"ry  ^T  PH11-  -402  The  '  P«>«edure  '  was 
to  place  the  would  Be  Ku  Klux  in  an  empty  barrel  .  .  and  to 
send  him  whirling  down  the  hill. 
Hence   Xtrklux  v.,  to    outrage   or   maltreat   in 
cordance   with   the  methods   of  the  Ku-Klux- 
Klan.     Xu  kluxism,   the   system  or  methods  of 
the  Ku-Klux;  outrage  or  murder. 
to'd79  r!'iJ'"Mi>kia-  l«1»ir<r  28  Nov.  1/5  Ten  men  .  .  were 

McAnV      I"  '•  0"  V5arge  °f  kukluxi"K  a  ™n  named 
McAlpine,  his  son  and  daughter.      1881  Philadelphia  Rec 

V  I°i  1  452  N  ,WOT|   '  '  s"8g««ve  of  kukluxism.  1884  A  merican 
' 
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1  kukkri,  koukri.  [Hindi  kukri.]  A  curved  knife, 
broader  at  the  point  than  at  the  handle,  and  usually 
having  the  keen  edge  on  the  concave  side,  used  by 
the  Gorkhas  of  India. 

1811  KIRKPATRICK  Ntpaul  v.  n8  The  dagger,  or  knife, 
worn  by  every  Nepaulian,  and  called  Khookheri.  1832 
MINDV  Pen  ff  Pencil  Sk.  I.  197  Arming  himself  with  a 
kookaree  or  mountain  dagger.  1859  LANG  Wand.  India 
312  By  the  side  of  him  knelt  the  little  Goorkha,  armed  with 
the  kookeree.  1884  A.  FORBES  in  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  1/2 
The  Ghoorka  kukrie,  the  American  bowie  knife,  or  any  other 

i  kindred  instrument.  1897  LD.  ROBERTS  41  Yrs.  India  Ixviii. 
(18981338  The  Maharaja  gave  me  a  gold-mounted  kookri. 

Kukstole,  Kukwald,  -wold(e,  obs.  forms  of 
GUCKSTOOL,  CUCKOLD. 

Kulan,  var.  form  of  KOULAN. 

Xull,  obs.  form  of  CULL  v.2,  KILL  v.  Kulne, 
Kulter,  Kum,  obs.  ff.  KILN,  COULTER,  COME. 

Kumbecephalic,  kumbo-kephalic,  bad 
forms  of  CYMBOCEPHALIC. 

1863  D.  WILSON  Pre/i.  Ann.  I.  236,  I  suggested  the  term 


British  type. 

Kumeling,  obs.  form  of  COMELINO. 

II  Krrmera,  -ara.  N.  Zeal.  [Maori  name.] 
The  sweet  potato,  Ipoinxa  edulis. 

1773  S.  PARKINSON  Jnil.  S.  Seas  in  Trans.  N.  Zeal.  Inst. 
X.  ix.  124  (Morris)  Several  canoes  came  alongside  ..  of 
whom  we  got  some  fish,  kumeras  or  sweet  potatoes,  and 
several  other  things.  1884  BRACKEN  Lays  of  Afaori  18 
Some  more  dainty  toothsome  dish  Than  the  kumera  and  fish. 
1900  Elack-.i:  Mag.  Feb.  231  A  great  pie-dish  full  of  kumaras. 

Kumis,  -iss.  -ys,  variants  of  KOUMISS. 

Kum-kat,  Kumlee,  var.  CUMQUAT,  CUMBLY. 

II  Kummel  (kii-mel).  [G.  kiimmel,  repr.  MHG. 
kiimel,  OHG.  kumil,  var.  kumtn  CUMIN.]  A 
liqueur,  flavoured  with  cumin,  manufactured  in 
'  North  Germany. 

1882  Encycl.  Brit.  XIV.  687/1  In  the  preparation  oiAllasch 
—which  is  a  rich  Kiimmel.  1897  Pall  Mall  G.  19  May  3/2 
Coffee,  dry.  .kummel  and  good  cigars. 

Kummer,  Kummerbund :  see  CUM-. 

Kummul,  Kumquat,  var.  CUMBLY,  CUMQDAT. 

Kumraid,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  t.  of  CUMBER  v. 

Kumshaw,  variant  of  CUMSHAW. 

Kun :  see  CAN  v.,  CON  z/.l    Kund- :  see  KIND-. 

Kundah :  see  COOKDA. 

Kundit,  -ute,  obs.  forms  of  CONDUIT  sl>. 

Kune,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  CUN  v. 

Kunfort,  Kunger,  obs.  ff.  COMFORT,  CONGER. 

II  Knnkur  (kzrrjk&i).  E.  Ind.     Forms  :   8  kon- 
ker,  concha,  9  conca,  oonoher,  conker,  kankur, 
-ar,  kunkar,  -er,  -ur.     [Hindi  Jiankar=  Prakrit 
i   kakkaram,   Skr.    karkaram.]     A   coarse   kind   of 
limestone  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  large 
tabular  strata,  or  interspersed  throughout  the  sur- 
face soil,  in  nodules  of  various  sizes ;  it  is  burned 
to   lime,    and   also   used   for   constructing  roads, 
:    binding  to  a  compact,  hard,  and  even  surface. 

1793  W.  HODGBS  Trav.  India  no  The  river  Jumna,  the 
sides  of  which  consist  of  what  in  India  is  called  concha 
1810  WILLIAMSON  Vade  M.  II.  13  A  weaker  kind  of 
lime  is  obtained  by  burning  a  substance  called  kunkur. 
1834  MEDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  195  A  round  mass  of 
concher  . .  which  he  rolled  before  him.  1859  R.  F.  BURTON 
Centr.  Afr.  in  Jrnl.  Geog.  Sac.  XX I X.  102  Small  calcareous 
nodules  of  weatherworn  'kunker'.  1879  MEDLICOTT  & 
BLANFORD  Geol.  India  I.  397  In  places  the  kankar  forms 
compact  beds  of  earthy  limestone. 

attrib.    184.  MRS.  SHERWOOD  Lady  of  Manor  III.  xxi.  239 
The  site_of  his  habitation  was  on  a  conca  rock.      18..  — in 
^'/'  xxi'''  381  Our  long,  long  voyage  terminated  under 
:    a  high  conker  bank.  1895  MRS.  CROKER  Village  Tales  (1896) 
i6qThere  he  sat,  on  the  kunker  heap. 

Kunne(n,  obs.  inf.  of  CAN  zi.i,  CON  v.1 

Kunning(e,  kunyng,  obs.  ff.  CUNNING. 

Kunscence,  -sence,  Kunsent,  Kunten- 
aunee,  Kunteyne,  obs.  ff.  CONSCIENCE,  CON- 
SENT, COUNTENANCE,  CONTAIN. 

t  Kuny,  obs.  form  of  COIN  sb.    Cf.  CUNYE. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  282/1  Kuny,  or  conye  of  mone. 

Kunynjare,  variant  of  CONYGEK  Obs. 

IlKupfernickel  (ku-pf3rini:k'l).  Min.  [Ger., 
f.  kupfer  COPPER  +  nickel  NICKEL.]  =  NICCOLITE. 
(Cf.  copper-nickels,.^.  COPPER  sb.1  12.) 

1796  KIRWAN  Elem.  Min.  (ed.  2)  II.  271  Found  with 
Native  Bismuth,  Kupfernickel  and  Cobaltic  efflorescences. 

,,*?'?  AVY  cl>"»-  Pnilas.  421  Nickel  exists  in  an  ore 

called  kupfer-mckel,  combined  chiefly  with  sulphur.  1879 
(.asselfs  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  226/2  Kupfernickel,  which  is  a 
compound  of  this  metal  [nickel]  with  arsenic. 


-uxsm 

Kukow,  obs.  form  of  CUCKOO. 
1  Kukri  'ku-km.   Alsogkhookheri.kookaree, 
-eree,  -i(e,   -y,  kookree,  -i(o,  kukrie,   kukeri, 


Kupfferite  (ku-pfersit).  Min.  [Named,  1862, 
after  Prof.  A.  T.  Kupffer:  see  -ITE!.]  An  emerald- 
green  form  of  magnesium  silicate  coloured  by 
chromium. 

1868  DANA  Mia.  (ed.  5)  231  The  original  kupfferite,  from 
a  graphite  mine  in  the  Tunkinsk  Mts.,  is  a  chromiferous 
amphibole. 

[|Kuph.ar_(ku-faj).  Alsokufa;  properly kuffah. 
[ad.  Arab,  sis  quffah,  circular  basket  or  pannier, 
circular  wicker  boat.]  A  circular  coracle  of  wicker- 


KUSIMANSE. 

work  covered  with  skins,  used  on  the  Euphrates. 
See  Herodotus  I.  §  194. 

1800  J.  RENNF.LL  Geogr.  of  Herodotus  264  These  (boats! 
were  of  a  circular  form,  and  composed  of  willows  covered 
with  skins..  .The  same  kind  of  embarkation  is  now  in  use 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  same  river,  under  ihe  name  of  kufa 
that  is,  a  round  vessel.  1827  TENNYSON  Poems  by  Twa 
Brothers  65  \Vhere  down  Euphrates,  swift  and  strong,  The 
shield-like  kuphars  bound  along. 

Kuple,  obs.  form  ol  COUPLE  v. 
Kurbasch,  -bash,  variants  of  KOURBASH 
t  Kurch(e,  -ie,  obs.  ff.  KERCH,  KERCHIEF. 

1609  SKENE  Reg.  Maj.  155  (Treat.  Crimes  iv.  c.  391  Women 
suld  not  come  to  the  kirk.. with  her  face  covered,,  vnder 
the  pame  of  escheit  of  the  kurche.  a  1700  Cock  Laird  ii. 
in  Ramsay  s  Wla.  0877)  II.  222  Kurchis  and  kirtles  Are 
fitter  for  thee.  a  1724  in  Ramsay  Tca..t.  Misc.  (I73,l  II 
170  Herkurchy  wasof  hollandclear.  1828  BUCHAN  Ballads 
(1875)  1. 157  (E.  D.  D.)  She's  taen  the  kurchie  frae  her  head 

K.ure,  obs.  f.  CURE  z/.l,  to  take  care. 

Kure,  var.  CURE  z/.2  Obs.,  to  cover. 

Kurgan  (kurga-n).  [Russ.  KJIinUTt  kurgvn 
barrow,  tumulus  ;  of  Tartar  origin.]  A  prehistoric 
sepulchral  tumulus  or  barrow  in  Russia  and 
Tartary. 

1889  J.  ABERCROMBY  £.  Caucasus  218,  I  remarked  two 
green  basins.  ..  They  had  been  found  in  a  kurgan  1800 
HUXLEY  in  i9M  Cent.ify  These  Tschudish  kurgans  abound 
in  copper  and  gold  articles  ..  but  contain  neither  bronze 
nor  iron. 

Kuriologic,  -al,  variant  of  CUBIOLOGIC,  -AL. 

1826  Edin.  Rev.  XLV.  101  The  method  of  Egyptian  writing 
called  . .  the  Hieroglyphic,— of  which  one  sort  is  kuriologic 
(or  expressive  of  objects  in  a  proper,  not  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical, manner).  1862  H.  SPENCER  First  Princ.  (1875)  340 
Ihe  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  ..  had  been  partially 
differentiated  into  the  kuriological  or  imitative,  and  the 
tropical  or  symbolic. 

Kurisee,  1  corrupt  form  of  CUIRASSIER. 

1649  CROMWELL  Lett.  J9  Dec.  in  Carlyle,  The  horse . .  took 
ihree-hundred-and-fifty  prisoners  — amongst  whom  the 
renegado  Wogan,  with  twenty-four  of  Ormond's  kurisees. 

Kurl,  Kurlu,  obs.  forms  of  CURL,  CURLEW. 

Kurne,  Kurnel,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  KERNZ/.I,  KERNEL 
sb.l,  etc.  Kurnock,  obs.  f.  CURNOCK,  a  measure. 

II  Kuroshiwo  (k?7ro,Jr-wo).  [Japanese,  f.  kuro 
black  +  Abnv  tide.]  The  Black  Current  or  Gulf 
Stream  of  Japan. 

1885  SIR  J.  MURRAY  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  118/2  The 
Kuro-Siwo  or  Japan  current— wholly  a  warm  oceanic  river 
during  the  S.  E.  monsoon  similar  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I!  Ku  rrajo^ng.  Austral.  Alsocurra-,curre-, 
curri-,  -gong.  A  native  Australian  name  for  any 
plant  or  tree  having  a  tough  bark  yielding  a  fibre ; 
hence  applied  with  qualifications  to  various  trees, 
some  called  also  Cordage-trees. 

Black  K.,  Sterculia  diversifolia,  and  S.  qnadrifida; 
Brown  K.,  Commtrsotua  echinata,  and  Brachychiton 

£egorii;  Green  K.,  Hibiscus heteropnylli<s;  Tasmanian 
.,  Plagianthus  sidoides. 

1823  UNIACKE  Oxlty's  Exf>.  (Morrisl,  Thenets.  .aremade. . 
fromthe  bark  of  the  ku<crajong(Hibiscics  lieterofhyllus)  1847 
L,  LEICHHARDT  Overland  Exf.  III.  91  (ibid.)  Dillis  neatly 
worked  ofkoorajong  bark.  iSHKCasselfs  Picturesque  A  ustra- 
lasialll.  138  (ibid.)  Quaint  currajongs.  .very  like  in  form  to 
the  stiff  wooden  trees  we  have  all  played  within  childish  days. 
1890  LYTH  Golden  South  ix.  78  Forests  of  native  apple, 
eucalypti,  she  oaks,  kurragong,  cedar,  and  wattle  trees. 

Kurre,  obs.  form  of  CUE. 

IlKursaal  (k»-r,zal).  [G.,  f.  kur,  cur,  CUBE 
rf.1  -f  saal  hall,  room.]  A  public  building  at 
a  German  health  resort,  provided  for  the  use  and 
entertainment  of  visitors;  hence,  sometimes,  a 
similar  building  at  an  English  watering-place. 

1849  THACKERAY  Pendennis  Ivi,  The  resolute  old  gentle- 
man . .  made  his  appearance  in  the  halls  of  the  Kursaal 
Ibid.,  The  Kursaal  band  at  the  bath.  1899  Westm.  Gaz. 
i4Sept.  10/2  The  Margate  and  Southend  Kursaals,  Limited. 

Kurs(e,  Kurt,  obs.  ff.  CURSE,  COURT  rf.i 

II  Kuning  (kuru'rj),  kurunj  (kuru-nd^X  E. 
Ind.  [Hindi  kurung,  Marhatl  kurunj  :—  Skr. 
kurtuya,]  A  tree,  Pongamia  glabra,  N.O.  Lcgu- 
minosx,  widely  diffused  from  India  to  China  and 
N.  Australia ;  its  seeds  yield  Kurung  oil,  much 
used  in  India  for  illuminating  purposes. 

1866  Tn'as.  Bat.  gig/i  In  India,  an  oil,  called  Kurunj,  or 
Poonga  oil,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds.  1883-4  Mcd.  A  nnual 
48/1  Kurung  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  leguminous 
tree  common  in  most  parts  of  India. 

llKurveyor(k™«i-3i).  S.  Africa.  [Anglicized 
spelling  of  Du.  karweier,  f.  karwei  job:-MDu. 
corweie,  ad.  F.  corvee,  CORVEE.]  A  travelling 
trader  in  S.  Africa. 

1885  W.  GRESWELI,  in  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  285/2  The  kur- 
vcyor  or  carrier  who  drags  the  trade  of  the  country  about 
in  his  ponderous  ox  waggon  with  spans  of  16  or  20  oxen. 
1896  Blackiu.  Mag.  645  It  was  a  very  paying  thing  for  the 
individual  '  transport-rider '  or  '  Kurveyor '  to  convey  goods 
to  and  from  Klmberley. 

Kua,  Kushen,  obs.  forms  of  Kiss,  CUSHION. 

II  Kusima-nse.  [Native  name.]  A  small 
burrowing  carnivorous  mammal,  Crossarchus  obscu- 
rus,  of  West  Africa. 

1861  WOOD  Nat.  Hist.  I.  242  The  food  of  the  Kusimanse 
consists  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  of  various  insects,  and 
some  kinds  of  fruits.  1883  CasseUs  Nat.  Hist.  II.  207  The 


KUSTI. 

Crossarchus,  Mangue,  or  Kusimanse,  presents  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  ihe  Cynogale. 

Kuskos,  -kus,  var.  KHUS-KHUS  (=  Cuscus"). 
Kusshew,  obs.  form  of  cusskewe,  CUT 
Kusshowne,  Kussin,  obs.  ff.  CUSHION,  COUSIN. 
II  Kusti  (kustr).    E.  Ind.   [Pers.   •jf-S'  kusti, 

girdle,  cincture  ;  Gujarat!  kusti,  kasti.]  ~  A  woollen 
cord  worn  round  the  waist  by  Parsees,  consisting 
of  seventy-two  threads  to  represent  the  chapters 
of  the  Yasna,  a  portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 

1860  J.  GARDNER  fait/a  World  II.  620/1  The  kusti  is  a 
thin  woollen  cord.  1885  Eneycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  325/1  Along 
coat  or  gown  is  worn  over  the  sadara  . .  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  the  kusti  or  sacred  cord,  which  is  carried  round 
three  times,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  double  knot.  Ibid., 
This  cincture  is  a  cord  woven  by  women  of  the  priestly  class 
only. .  .The  ceremony  of  the  kusti  or  encircling  of  the  girdle. 

Kustume,  Kut,  obs.  forms  of  CUSTOM,  CUT. 

Kutch,  Kutcha,  var.  CUTOH  -,  CUTCHA. 

Kutchenel,  obs.  form  of  COCHINEAL. 

Kuteheri, -erry :  see  CUTCHERKY. 

II  Kuteera  (kz>tI->Ta).  Also  kutera,  katira. 
[Hindi  kalira  (name  of  the  gum).]  In  Kuteera 
gum,  a  kind  of  gum  obtained  from  an  Indian  shrub, 
CoMospermum  Gossypium  (N.  O.  Bixinex)  ;  also 
a  gum  obtained  from  several  species  of  Sterculia. 

1838  T.  THOMSON  Chem.  Org.  Bodies^  676  Gum  kitteera. 
This  gum,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  the  produce  of  the 
Sterculia  nrens,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Hindostan.  1886 
Guide  Museums  AVw  No.  i.  15  Specimens  of  Kuteera  Gum 
of  the  Indian  bazaars  furnished  by  Cochlosfermnm  Gossy- 
pium, DC.,  used  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Tragacanth. 

Kuth,  Kuthe,  obs.  ff.  COUTH,  KITH,  KITHE. 
Kuth,  kuyth,  var.  cuth,  COOTH,  coal-fish. 

1884  DAY  Brit.  Fishes  I.  295. 

i!  Kuttar  (k»tau).  E.  'Ind.  Also  7  catarre, 
-arry,  8  cuttary.  [Hindi  kattdr :— Skr.  kattara.] 
A  short  dagger  used  in  India,  having  a  handle  of 
two  parallel  bars,  joined  by  a  cross-piece  which 
forms  the  part  grasped  by  the  hand. 

1696  OVINGTON  /  'oy.  Suratt  236  With  a  Catarry  or  Bagonet 
in  his  hand.  1698  FRYER  Ace.  E.  IndiafyP.ys  They  go 
rich  in  Attire,  with  a  Poniard,  or  Catarre,  at  their  Girdle. 
1763  SCRAFTON  Indostan  (1770)  19  A  little  dagger  at  their 
waist,  which  is  called  a  cmtarry,  the  principal  use  of  which, 
is  to  stab  on  occasion.  1826  HOCKI.KY  Pandurang  Hari 
xvii,  He  bore  a  common  kuttar  in  his  girdle. 

Comb.  1886  Y0LE&  BuRNELL//«/<K)«-7oto«8i5/2  A'atiir- 
hilted  daggers.  Ibid.,  Blades  mounted  &z/<ir-fashion. 

Kutte,  Kutteable,  obs.  ff.  CUT,  CUTTABLE. 

Kuttle,  var.  CUITTLE  v.  Sc.,  to  wheedle. 

Kutwal,  variant  of  KOTXVAI,. 

Kuuant,  Kuuele,  obs.  ff.  COVENANT,  COWL  rf.l 

Kuy,  kuyn,  Kuynd,  obs.  ff.  KINE,  KIND. 

Kuyte,  Kuythe,  obs.  ff.  KITE,  KITH,  KITHE. 

II  KvaSS  (kvas).  Forms :  6-9  quass;e,  8  quag, 
8-9  quash,  9  kuass,  kvass,  kvas.  [Russ.  KBact 
kvas  'leaven,  kvass'.]  A  fermented  beverage  in 
general  use  in  Russia,  commonly  made  from  an 
infusion  of  rye-flour  or  bread  with  malt ;  rye  beer. 

c '553  CHANCELOUR  Bk.  Einp.  Russia  in  Hakluyt  l',\v. 
(1886)  111.51  Their  drinke  is  like  our  penyAle,  and  is  called 
Quass.  1608  HEYWOOD  Rape  Lncrecc  IV.  i.  Wks.  1874  V. 
216  The  Russe  drinkes  quasses.  1609  Pimlyco  (N.),  The 
base  quasse  by  peasants  drunk.  1753  HANWAY  Trav .  (1762) 
I.  v.  Ixi.  283  Beer,  quash,  and  bad  wine.  1778  f'kil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  672  The  drink,  .was  quas  or  sour  small  beer.  1823 
Mechanics'  Mag.  No.  4.  58  The  common  drink  of  the 
Russians  is  kuass,  which  is  not  so  good  as  our  small  beer. 


trgencv's  Ho.  Gentlefolk 
repeats  the  same  woman's  voice. 

Kw-,  a  ME.  spelling  of  OE.  Cw-,  mod.  Qu-,  q.v. 

+  Kwne,  obs.  north,  form  of  c  tin,  CON  ».l 

a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  1565,  I  kwne  the  thanke  for  thy  come. 

Ky,  pi.  of  Cow  (now  Sc.  and  north,  dial.}. 

II  Kyabuba,  kiabooca  (kaiab«'ka).  Also 
kia-,  kyabooca.  -buca.  [Malay  kayu-buku  knot- 
wood,  i.e.  kayu  tree  +  buku  knot,  joint;  in  Du. 
spelling  kajoe-boekoe.~\  A  Malaysian  tree  (Ptero- 
spermum  Indicuni)  furnishing  an  ornamental  wood, 
known  also  as  Amboyna  wood  (q.v.). 

1831  TRELAWNEY  Adv.  Younger  Son  II.  304  A  variety  of 
gums  and  resins,  cocoa-nut  oil,  sandal  and  kiabouka  wood. 
1850  WF.ALE  Diet.  Terms  246/2  Kiabooca  wood  . .  imported 
from  SincaporCj  is  very  ornamental,  and  is  used  for  small 
boxes  and  writing-desks.  1861  H.  CLEGHORN  Forests  S. 
India  279  Kiabuca-wood,  or  Amboyna-wood.  1865  SIR  G. 
BIRDWOOD  Veg.  Prod.  Bombay  346  Pterospennum  indicum 
is  the  tree  which  yields  Amboyna  or  Kyabuca  wood. 

Kyan,  earlier  form  of  CAYENNE. 

II  Kyang(ky;erj»i0K0.r)'/y-)-  Alsokiang.  [Tibet- 
an kyang,  rkyang.]  A  species  or  sub-species  of 
equine  quadruped  (Equus  kiang],  a  wild  horse  or 
ass,  inhabiting  the  high  table-lands  of  Tibet. 

Blanford,  Fauna.  Brit.  Ind.,  Mammals  476,  treats  it  as 
a  variety  of  the  Koulan. 

1882  OGILVIE  (Annandale),  Kiang.  1885  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.  V.  251  Three  forms  [of  the  wild  horsel,  which  are 
known  as  the  kulan,  the  djiggetai,  and  the  kiang.  Ibid., 
The  Kiang  is  only  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Thibet.  1894  C.  P.  WOI.LEY  Big  Game  Shooting  (liadm. 
Libr.)  II.  361  The  kyang  ..  is  an  ugly  donkeyfied  fiddle- 
headed  brute,  with  straight  shoulderis. 
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Kyanite,  variant  of  CYANITE,  now  more  usual. 

Kyailize  (kai'anoiz),  v.  [f.  the  name  of  J.  II. 
Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the  process  (paten ted  in  1832) 

+•  -IZE.]  trans.  To  impregnate  (wood)  with  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  ns  a  preservative  against 
decay.  Hence  Kyanized  ffl.  a.,  Kyanizing 
vbl.  sb. 

1837  C.  VIGNOLES  in  ffech.  Mag.  XXVI.  258  A  railway 
bar .  .to  be  laid  upon  half  baulks  of  Kyanized  timber.  1843 
Blacku).  Mag-  L11I.  417  Let  their  timbers  be  Kyanized, 
their  cables  of  iron.  1871  HARTWIG  Sal'tcrr.  ll'orld xxiii. 
268  Many  remedies,  .among  which  kyanizing,  or  saturating 
the  wood  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious. 

KyailO-.  var.  f.  CYANO-:  Xyanophyll  (ksi|?e'- 
nflfil),  Bot.  and  Chun.  [Gr.  <pv\\ov  leaf],  Kraus's 
name  for  a  blue-green  substance,  supposed  to  be 
a  constituent  of  chlorophyll. 

1885  GRAY  Physiol.  Bot.  291  According  to  Wiesner  kya- 
nophyll  is  nearly  pure  chlorophyll  freed  from  its  associated 
yellow  pigment  xanthophyll. 

Kyaiiol  (ksi'anpl).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  KVOV-OS, 
CVANO-  +  -OL.]  A  synonym  of  ANILINE. 

1853  MAYNE  Expos.  Lex.,  Kyanole.  1865-72  WATTS  Diet. 
Chem.,  Kyanol. 

Kybe,  Kybed,  kybde,  obs.  ff.  KIBE,  KIBED. 
Kybosh:  see  KIBOSH.  Kybyte,  obs.  var.  CUBIT. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parr.  274/1  Kybyte,  cubitns. 

Kyby,  Kybill,  kyble,  obs.  ff.  KIEV,  KIBBLE. 

Kybzey,  Kyche,  obs.  ff.  KIPSEY,  KEACH. 

Kyd,  kydd(e,  kyde,  obs.  forms  of  KID. 

•)-Kyd,kydde,z>.  Obs.  (pseudo-arch^}  [Evolved 
from  ME.  kyd,  i-kyd,  pa.  pple.  of  KITHE  v.  mis- 
understood by  Palsgrave,  and  misused  by  Spenser.] 
trans.  To  know. 

1530  PALSGR.  598/2,  I  kydde  (Lydgate)  I  knowe  . .  This 
terme  is  nat  yet  in  use.  1579  SPENSER  Skefk.  Ceil.  Dec.  92, 93 
Ah  !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute,  That  kvdst  the 
hidden  kinds  of  many  a  wede,  Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy 
sore  hart-roote.  [Gloss  :  kidst,  knowest.] 

Kydcote,  -cott(e,  Kyddier,  -yer,  obs.  forms 

of  KlDCOT,  KlDDlER. 

Kydell,  kydle,  Kydenere,  -eyre,  obs.  forms 
of  KIDDLE,  KIDNEY. 

Kydgel,  -ell,  obs.  form  of  CUDGEL. 

Kydling,  obs.  form  of  KIDLING. 

Kydne,  -neer,  -ner(e,  -ney,  obs.  forms  of 
KIDNEY. 

Kydy :  cf.  KID  sb*  3. 

1486  in  Nottingham  Rec.  III.  266  Item  paid  for  a  spyld  to 
be  kydy  bat  p-e  fisshe  was  in . .  \]d. 

Kye,  kyen,  obs.  and  dial.  pi.  of  Cow. 

Kyebosh,  variant  of  KIBOSH. 

Kyestein  (kiie'st^in).  Chem.  Also  kystein, 
kiestein(e,kiestiu(e,kyesteme.  [ad.  f.kiesMine, 
the  term  invented  by  Nauche  (fount,  de  Chimie 
JMidicale,  2nd  Ser.  V.  64,  1839),  loosely  f.  Gr. 
inrja-ts  conception,  app.  after prot&ne  and  the  like. 
When  spelt  as  in  Fr.,  often  pronounced  (kzstin, 
-ain) ;  but  more  usually  written  ky-  after  Gr.  KV-. 
With  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  the  name  is  now  little  used.]  A  whitish 
substance  occasionally  found  as  a  cloud  in  or 
pellicle  upon  urine;  erroneously  supposed  by 
Nauche  to  be  diagnostic  of  pregnancy. 

1846  G.  E.  DAY  tr.  Situates  Anini.  Client.  II.  329  Nauche 
regards  kystein  as  an  indubitable  sign  of  pregnancy.  1847  9 
TOUD  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  461/1  During  pregnancy,  a  substance, 
kiestein.  .is  eliminated  by  the  urine.  1888  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Kyestein  ..  is  now  known  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphates,  with  fat-particles,  vibrios, 
and  bacteria,  and  to  be  found  in  putrefying  urine  other  than 
that  of  a  pregnant  woman.  It  is  probably  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  in  contact  with  mucus. 

Kyeth,  kyith,  var.  KITHE  v.,  to  make  known. 
Kyght,  Kyghth,  obs.  forms  of  KITE,  KITH. 
Kyjik,  variant  of  CAIQUE. 

1859  All  Year  Round^  No.  36.  219  To  observe  the  keen 
.swift  kyjiks  poise  and  skim  over  the  Bosphorus. 

Kyke,   Kyld(e,   Kylderken,    -kin,    -kyn, 

obs.  ff.  KEEK,  KILL  v.,  KILDERKIN. 

Kyle1  (kail).    Now  dial.     Also  4-5  kylle,  5    | 
kile,  7  keyll.     [a.  ON.  kyli  boil,  abscess;  prob.    I 
related  to  kiila  ball,  knob.]     A  sore,  ulcer,  boil. 
(Wrongly  rendered  by  Levins,  through  some  confusion.) 
1340  HAMPOLE  Pr.  Consc.  2995  Som,  for  envy,  sal  haf  in 
bair  lyms,  Als  kylles  and  felouns  and  apostyms.      14..   Rel. 
Ant.  I.  53  A  gude  oyntment  for  kyles,  woundes  [etc.].    14. . 
MS.  Cantab.   Ff.  v.  48  If.   85  (Halliw.)  Thai  fare  as  dos 
a  rotyn  kile,  That  rotys  and  warkys  sore.     1483  Calk.  Angl. 
202/2  A  Kyle,  vfcus,  vlccrosits.     1570  LEVINS  Manip.  130 
A  Kyle,  Irilis.     1579  LANGHAM  Card.  Health  (1633)  31*  io 
breake  a  botch,  byle,  or  keyll,  seethe  the  roots  in  water. 
1876  H'hitby  Glass.,  Kyles,  boils  on  the  flesh. 

Kyle.*  (kail).  Sc.  [a.  Gael,  cool  (kSl),  gen. 
caou  (ko(l)  'narrow  strait  or  sound',  sb.  to  cool 
narrow.]  A  narrow  channel  between  two  islands, 
or  an  island  and  the  mainland  (in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land) ;  a  sound,  a  strait. 

1549  D.  MONRO  in  P.  H.  Brown  Scot.  bef.  1700  (1893!  247 
Ane  right  dangerous  kyle  or  stream.  1703  MARTIN  West. 
1st.  205  The  Horses  and  Cows  . .  swim  to  the  Main  Land 
[from  Skyc]  over  one  of  the  Ferries  or  Sounds  called  Kyles. 


KYPHO-. 

1871  BLACKIF.  Lays  HIM.  61  Outmost  Lewis.  Haco,  and 
Skye,  with  winding  kyles.     1900  MACKENZIE  Guide  Inver- 
ness 8 1    The    narrow    kyle   between    Rona  and   Raasay. 
Mod.  The  steamer  passes  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  to  the 
Crinan  Canal. 

Kyle3  (kail),  dial.  rare.  [=  LG.  *//,  G.  teil 
(MUG.  /C-//),  Da.  kile,  Sw.  kit  '  wedge' :  the  pre- 
cise source  is  not  clear.]  A  small  iron  wedge 
used  to  fasten  the  head  of  a  pick,  hammer,  etc., 
on  the  shaft. 

1747  HOOSON  Miner  s  Diet.  E  j  b,  When  the  Miner  haums 
a  Pick,  .and  when  he  has  put  in  his  hard  Wood-Wedges  and 
Iron  Kyles  [etc.].  1893  NorthumHd.  Gloss.,  Kyle,  a  wedge. 
'  Is  thor  a  kyle  i'  this  mell,  Bob?' 

Kyler,  obs.  f.  KEELEE-.  Kyles,  var.  KAYLES, 
the  game.  Kylevine,  var.  of  KEELIVINE. 

tl  Kylie  (kai-li).  West  Austral.  Also  koilee, 
kiley.  [Native  name.]  A  boomerang. 

1839  N.  OcLECW.  IV.  Australia  57  (Morris)  In  every  part 
of  this  great  continent  they  have  the  koilee,  or  boomerang. 
1846  J.  L.  STOKES  Disccv.  Australia  I.  iv.  72  One  of  them 
had  a  kiley  or  bomerang.  1885  LADY  BARKER  Lett,  to  Guy 
177  (Morns)  The  kylie  (what  is  called  the  boomerang  in 
other  parts  of  Australia),  a  curiously  curved  and  flat  stick, 
about  a  foot  long  and  two  or  three  inches  wide. 

II  Kylin  (kf  frn).  Also  kilin.  [ad.  Chinese 
ch'i-hn  (Wade),  f.  ch'i  male  +  lin  female.]  A  fabu- 
lous animal  of  composite  form,  commonly  figured 
on  Chinese  and  Japanese  pottery. 

'According  to  the  Erh  Ya,  it  has  the  body  of  a  deer,  the 
tail  of  an  ox,  and  a  single  horn,  from  which  it  is  often 
called  the  Chinese  Unicorn'*  (Mayers'  Chinese  Reader's 
Man.,  Shanghai,  1874,  127). 

1857  MARKYATT  Pottery  $  Porcel.  (ed,  2)  217  Dragons, 
kylins,  and  all  manner  of  hideous  and  strange  monsters. 
1894  7'imes  26  Jan.  11/3  Sale  of  General  Gordon's  Chinese 
objects  of  art.  ..  A  vase  and  cover,  of  rock  crystal,  with 
I ierced  dragon  handles,  kylin  on  the  cover  . .  A  small  cup, 
the  handle  carved  as  a  kylin.  1898  Daily  News  14  Dec.  8/4 
A  piece  of  old  Satsuma,  representing  a  kylin  playing  with 
a  ball  and  cord. 

Kylix,  variant  of  CYLIX. 

Kyll(e,  Kylne,  obs.  ff.  KILL  v.,  KILN  sb. 

Kyloe  (kai-lo).  Sc.  Also  kylie.  [Origin  un- 
certain. ?  Related  to  kyle  2.]  One  of  a  small  breed 
of  cattle  with  long  horns  reared  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

iSix  AITON  Agric.  Ayr.  xiv.  414  Some  have  imagined  that 
Kyloes,  the  name  given  to  the  Cattle  of  Argyleshire,  is  de- 
rived from  Kyle.  1814  SCOTT  Wav.  xi,  Killancureit  talked 
. .  of . .  dinmonts,  and  slots,  and  runts,  and  kyloes.  1861 
SMILES  Engineers  II.  vm.  viii.  380  Making  little  or  no 
export  from  the  country  beyond  the  few  lean  kyloes,  which 
paid  the  rent.  1882  Ordnance  Gas.  Scot.  I.  71  The  cattle  are. 
chiefly  Kyloes  or  West  Highlanders,  a  small  shaggy  race. 

Kylpe,  Kylt(e,  obs.  ff.  KILP,  KILT. 

Kylt,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  KILL  v. 

II  Kymation  (kaimse'ti^n).  [ad.  Gr.  Kvpartov, 
dim.  of  KVJM  wave,  billow,  CYMA.]  =  CYMATIUM. 

1883  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD  Philos.  Ornament  iii.  51  Wave- 
spiral  or  kymation.  Ibid.  iv.  85  The '  kymation ',  or  rippling 
line  of  waves. 

Kymbe,  Kyme,  obs.  ff.  KEMB  v.,  KIME. 
Kymelyn,  kymelen,  kymnel(l(e,  etc. :   see 

KlMNEL. 

Kymmond,  obs.  f.  GUMMING  St.,  brewer's  vessel. 

Kymograph  (karmograf).  [f.  Gr.  KV/IO-,  com- 
bining form  of  Kv/ta  wave  +  -GRAPH.]  An  instru- 
ment for  graphically  recording  variations  of  pressure 
of  a  fluid,  esp.  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  living 
animal ;  a  recording  manometer.  Also  called 
kymographioti. 

1867  C.  A.  HARRIS  Diet.  Mcd.  Tenninol.  (ed.  3\  Kymogra- 
phion,  an  instrument  which  shows  the  relation  between  the 
pulse-wave  and  the  undulations  produced  by  respiration. 

1872  Lancet  1. 675  Fick's  spring  manometer  or  spring  kymo- 
graph..are  excellent  instruments  for  registering  the  pulse- 
motions.     1897  A  llbiitfs  Syst.  Med.  1 1 . 934  The  kymograph 
registered  a  very  rapid,  .fall  of  the  arterial  pressure. 

Hence  Kymogra'pliic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  made 
with  a  kymograph. 

1885  Med.  Times  26  Dec.  888  The  new  method  of  writing 
kymographic  curves.  1888  Eneycl.  Brit.  XXIV.  106/2  Mer- 
curial kymographic  tracing  from  carotid  of  a  dog. 

Kymric,  var.  of  CYMKIC.  Hence  Kymrieize 
•v.  trans.,  to  make  Kymric. 

1890  Spectator  31  May  749  Welsh  Disestablishment  and 
Kymric  autonomy.  1888  RHYS  Hibbert  Led.  273  A  late 
Kymricizing  of  the  Latin  Segontium  has  yielded  a  much  less 
correct  Welsh  form  Seiont. 

Kyn,  obs.  f.  KIN  ;  obs.  form  of  kine,  pi.  of  Cow. 

Kynanthropy,  var.  CYNANTHROPY.  Hence 
Xynanthro  pic  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  kynanthropy. 

1864  PUSEY  Lect.  Daniel  vii.  426  Paulus  of  Aegina  omits 
only  the  kynanthropy.  Ibid.,  They  who  are  seized  by  the 
kynanthro_pic  or  lycanthropic  disease,  go  forth  by  night 
imitating  in  all  things  wolves  or  dogs. 

Kynde,  obs.  f.  KIND  ;  pa.  pple.  of  KEN  v? 

Kynderkyn,  kyner-,  obs.  var.  KILDERKIN. 

Kyne,  obs.  form  of  kine,  pi.  of  Cow. 

Kyng,  kyning,  obs.  forms  of  KINO. 

Kynny :  see  KINLIN  Obs.  Kyntal,  Kynter- 
kyn,  obs.  ff.  QUINTAL,  KILDERKIN. 

Kyp,  Kyp- :  see  KIP,  KIP-. 

Kypho-.  Another  form  of  CYPHO-,  from  Gr. 
KW/IO-S  crooked.  Hence  Kyphosii,  -otio  =  C\ 


KYK. 

PHOSis,  -OTIC.  Also  Ky  phoscolio'si*  (cy-"l,  a 
combination  of  kyphosis  and  scoliosis  ;  backward 
and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Hence 


1881  X)d.  .V<v.  /  l89*  ABtutfi  Syst. 

Deformity  of  the  chest—  as  the  result  of  kypho- 
--:  The  pelvis 
was  extremely  kyphoscoliouc. 

tXyr,  v.    Oi>s.  rare.      [Cf.   Ger.  kehrtn,   Du. 

ieeren  to  turn  (used  in  same  way).]  trans.  To  turn. 

1448  Pastait  Lett.  (loot)  IV.  19  As  Davy  shuld  a  kyrt  the 

horse,  he  :.lenkyd  l>ehynd  and  toke  his  master  on  the  hepe 

KC  that,  .brake  his  hepe. 

Kyrchefve,  -cheffe,  obs.  lorms  of  KERCHIEF. 
fKyre,  \ta.kaire.  CAIBK.  Obs.,  to  go,  proceed. 
1515  Scat.  Field  240  in  Chetham  Misc.  (1856)  II,  Then  the 
lord,  .kyred  to  his  king  with  carcfull  tithindes. 

Kyrf  e.  obs.  form  of  KLBF,  cut. 

II  Kyrie  vkai-ri,  ksi-rii/,  ki»'iv).  Also  6  kirie. 
[Short  for  Kyrie  eleison  :  see  next.] 

1.  =next,i.  b.esf.  Amusical  setting  of  theKyrie 
eleison  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  or  of  the 
Response  to  each  of  the  Commandments  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  Service. 

1519  Church™.  Ace.  St.  Gifts  Reading  6  A  Pryk-song 
boke.  .wherin  isconteyned  iiii  masses,  iij  kyries,  iij  allohuies 
and  ij  exultands.  1597  MORLEY  Introd.  Mus.  153,  I  re- 
member a  peece  of  composition  of  foure  parts  of  maister 
Tauemor  in  one  of  his  kiries.  16..  .1/5.  Music  Bit.  at 
Durh.  Catk.,  Mr.  Brimley  his  kerrie  to  Mr.  Sheperd's 


Creede.     1657  SPARROW  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1664)  241  Then 
How  the   Commandments,  with   a   Kyrie,  or  Lord  have 
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mercy  upon  us,  after  everyone  of  them.  1845  E.  HOLMES 
.Mozart  41  His  first  essay  in  Church  Music,— the  Kyrie  of  a 
mass  for  four  voices  and  four  stringed  instruments.  1866 
J.  H.  BLUNT  Annot.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  167  The  Kyrie  thus 
said  appears  to  represent  the  ancient  Litany  element  of  the 
Euchanstic  Office. 

1 2.   =  next,  2.  Obs. 

15..  Jack  J'ttgler  in  Grosart  Two  Enter/tides  (1873)  63 
He  shoulde  haue  suche  a  kyrie,  ere  he  went  too  hed,  As  he 
neuer  had  before  in  all  his  lyfe.  1582  STANYHURST  &neid 
L  ,Arbj  -11  This  kyrye  sad  solnng,  thee  northern  bluster 
aprochtng  Thee  sayls  tears  tag  rag,  to  the  sky  thee  waues 
vphoysing. 

il  Kyrie  eleison,  eleeson  (ki«ri<r  el/Ms^n). 

Also  4-6  kyrieleyson,  6  Kyrie-eleyson,  Kirie- 
eleeson,  7  (Kerry-Elison).  [The  Greek  words 
Kt!pi«  ikiijaov  '  Lord,  have  mercy ',  occurring  in  the 
Gr.  text  of  Ps.  cxxii.  3,  Matt.  xv.  22,  xvii.  15,  etc. 
The  Gr.  words  were  written  in  L.  kyrie  (med.L. 
also  kirie),  and  (by  itacism  of  ij)  eleison.  As  in 
other  Christian  words  (e.g.  Maria,  Sophia,  Helena, 
Jacobus,  etc.),  the  Gr.  accent  was  retained,  giving 
tlfison,  later  eleison,  or  elei'son.  Since  the  Re- 
nascence, some  have  represented  the  Gr.  more 
literally  and  quantitatively  by  elei'son.  Hence 
many  varieties  of  pronunciation  in  ling.,  some 
retaining  the  med.L.  (which  is  also  mod.Gr.)  given 
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above,  some  lollowing  the  school  pronunciation 
of  ancient  Gr.  or  L.,  or  with  various  Eng.  modifi- 
cations of  the  vowels,  as  ki-ri«,  karri,;",  karri, 


1.  Eccl.  The  words  of  a  short  petition  used  in 
various  offices  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches, 
esp.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mass ;  represented  in 
the  Anglican  service  by  the  words,  '  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us ',  etc.,  in  the  Response  to  each 
Commandment  in  the  Communion  Service,  b.  A 
musical  setting  of  these  words,  esp.  as  the  first 
movement  of  a  Mass. 

(a  1115  Ancr.  R.  30  Hwose  wule,  mei  siggen  besne  psalm, 
'  Ad  te  levavi '  biuoren  be  Paternostres,  &  seoi^en  '  Kirieleison, 
Chri*telei;.oi),  Kirieleison'.  Ibid.  22.] 

13..  St.  Alexius  422  in  Horstm.  Altengl.  Leg.  (1881)  183 
pe  folk  on  knees  fell.. And  kyrieleyson  thries  bat  sange. 
?  14. .  in  Q.  KHz.  Acad.(i8i9)  34  Att  every  Kyrie  lyson, one 
to  say  with  an  high  voice  for  y°  sowle  A  Pater  noster.  1551 
Hr.  HOOPER  Litter  Writ.  (Parker  Soc.  1852)  145  They  were 
wont  to  sit  when  they  said  or  sang  the  psalms,  kneel  at 
Kyrie-eleyson,  and  stand  up  at  Magnificat.  1563  PILKING- 
TON  Con/ul.  C  iv  b,  Plalina  . .  affirmes,  that  Pope  Sixtus 
appoynted  the  Sanctus  to  be  songe,  Gregory  the  Kirie- 
eleeson.  1678  CUDWORTH  Intell.  Syst.  IL  iv.  §  27.  454  That 
very  Form  of  Prayer ..  Kyrie  Eleeson,  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  was  anciently  part  of  the  Pagans  Litany  to  the 
Supreme  God.  1834  BECKFORD  Italy  11.  xiv.  71,  1  have 
had  pretty  nearly  my  fill  of  motets,  and  Kyrie  eleisons. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.,  The  Second  Council  of 
Vaison,  ..which  met  in  529,  ordered  the  Kyrie  Eleison  to 
be  said  at  Mass  and  other  services. 

t  2.  trans/.    A  complaint ;  a  scolding.     Obs. 

1528  TINDALE  Obed.  Chr.  Man  130  b,  He  gave  me  a  Kyrie- 
leyson. 1630  I.  TAYLOR  (Water  P. i  Na-iy  Land  Ships 

\\T\f  r      »--»-'-      •   - u        ' *-: —    V ^°1- .!._. 


vb/i,  I  would.  .haue  sung  him  a  Kerry-Elison,  that 
should  haue  made  him  beene  glad  to  haue  promist  me  a 
brace  of  Bucks  more,  to  haue  stop'd  my  mouth  withal!. 


Kyrielle  (kiri,e-l).  Also  3  kyriel,  7  kiriele. 
[a.  F.  kyrielle,  OF.  (i3th  c.)  kyriele  ;  in  med.L. 
kiricl,  pi.  kyrieles  (Du  Cange)  ;  so  MHG.  kiriel; 
shortened  from  kyrie  eleison  :  see  prec.] 

tl.    =  prec.  i.   Obs. 

[a  m$Ancr.  R.  30  Her  also  siggeS  '  De  profundis  '  biuore 
be  Paternoster.  Kiriel.  Christel.  Kiriel.  ff>id.  36  Beate3  on 
ower  breoste..&  sigge5..  Kiriel.  Christel.  Kiriel.] 

2.  A  long  rigmarole. 

1653  URQUHART  Rabelais  !.  xxi,  With  him  he  mumbled 
all  his  Kiriele  and  dunsical  breborions. 

8.  A  kind  of  French  poetry  divided  into  little 
equal  couplets  and  ending  with  the  same  word 
which  serves  for  the  refrain. 

1887  Sat.  Rev.  3  Dec.  770/1  Among  the  verse-forms.  ..The 
kyrielle,  of  which  we  have  three  specimens,  is  not  a  form  at 
all,  and  ought  to  have  been  discarded. 

Xyrioiexjr  (kai-riole^ksi).  rare-",  [ad.  Gr. 
tti'pto\t£ia,  f.  /if'pios  authoritative,  authorized,  proper 
+  -Xffm  speaking  (cf.  \((  is  speech,  word).]  The 
use  of  literal  expressions. 

1886  in  Casselfi  Ettcycl.  Diet, 


KYX. 

Kyriologic,  variant  of  CYKIOLOGIC. 

Kyrlewe,  obs.  form  of  CUKLEW. 

Kyrnaill,  -ale,  -el,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  KERNEL. 

Kyrne,  obs.  form  of  CHURN. 

Kyrosite  (kai-r&ait).  Min.  [ad.  Ger.  kyrosit 
(Breithaupt,  1843),  f.  Gr.  Kvpaiais  confirmation, 
because  its  specific  character  was  thought  to  be 
confirmed:  see  -ITE.]  A  variety  of  marcasite,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  arsenic.  (Chester  Names 
of  Minerals,  1896.) 

Kyrre.obs.f.QuARRY, beast  killed  in  hunting.etc. 

Kyrsede,  kyrsett(e,  obs.  ff.  CRESSET:  see 
KIHSET-.  Kyrspe,  obs.  f.  CRISP.  Kyrvour, 
Kyrymyry:  see  KIBVE  v.,  KERIMERT. 

Kys,  kyse,  kysse,  obs.  forms  of  Kiss. 

Kyst,  kyste,  obs.  pa.  t.  of  CAST  v.,  Kiss  v. ; 
obs.  forms  of  KIST. 

Kyt.  obs.  inflexion  of  CUT  v.  ;  obs.  f.  KITE. 

Kyte  (kait).  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  Also  7  kyt, 
7-9  kite.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Cf.  early 
mod.Du.  (Kilian)  kijte,  kiete  (mod.W.  Flemish 
kijte,  kief),  var.  of  MDu.  cnyte,  kuite  a  fleshy  part 
of  the  body,  esp.  the  thigh  (Du.  knit  calf  of  the 
leg),  •=  MLG.  klit,  fleshy  part,  entrails  (Liibben). 

The  suggestion  of  Jamieson,  repeated  by  later  diets.,  that 
kyle  represents  OE.  dvitf,  ON.  kviS  belly,  is  inadmissible.] 

The  belly,  stomach,  paunch. 

c  1540  LVNDESAY  Kitteis  Con/esswun  140  Thocht  Codrus 
kyte  suld  cleue  and  birst.  a  1585  POLWART  Flyting  •w. 
Montgomcrie  754  Misly  kyt !  1674  RAY  N.  C.  Words  27 
A  Kite ;  A  Belly,  Cumi.  1787  BURNS  To  a  Haggis  iv,  Till 
a' their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyve  Are  bent  like  drums.  1820 
SCOTT  Monast.  xxxiii,  To  dress  dainties  at  dinner-time  for 
his  ain  kyte.  1855  ROBINSON  Whitby  Gloss.,  Kite,  stomach. 
1895  CROCKETT  Men  of  Moss  Hags  xxxvi.  259  His  horse.. 
is  now  filling  his  kyte  in  my  stable,  as  his  master  is  eke 
doing  in  hall. 

Xyte,  obs.  form  of  KITE,  the  bird,  etc. 

Kyth,  ky{>,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  KITH,  KITHE. 

Kythe,  another  spelling  of  KITHE  v.,  often  used. 

Kytill,  Kytlyn,  obs.  fT.  KITTLE,  KITLING. 

Kyton,  kytton,  obs.  forms  of  KITTEN. 

Kytt(e,  obs.  inf.,  pa.  t.,  and  pa.  pple.  of  COT  v. 

Kyttyl,  kytylle,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  KITTLE. 

Kytylyng,  obs.  form  of  KITLING. 

Kyuer(e,  kyver,  obs.  ff.  COVER  ».l  and  sb.* 

Kyul,  -e,  var.  CVULE:  cf.  CHICLE,  KEEL  st.-  2. 

1670  MILTON  Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  (1847)  507/1  Three  long 
gallies,  or  kyules. 

Kyuse,  variant  of  CAYUSE. 

fKyvar-knaue  a.,  nonce-wd.  —  Cover-knave, 
that  covers  a  knave. 

1563  STOWE  in  Pol.,  Kel.,  ft  L.  Poems  Pref.  15  note,  His 
[a  criminous  parson's]  gown,  and  his  (kyvar-knaue)  halt, 
borne  after  him. 

Kyx,  obs.  form  of  KEX,  a  dry  hollow  stalk. 
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